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PR 


OCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  9  l"  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— riiesdai/,  September  1,  1970 


The  SenaU  met  at  8  am  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jambs  B.  Allik, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 
^  The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  who  revealed  Thyself  in 
a  carpenter  and  forever  made  all  work 
a  divine  vocation,  prepare  our  hearts  to 
honor  the  workmen  and  women  of  this 
Nation.  Bless  aU  who  labor  by  hand  or 
brain  for  the  common  good,  granting 
unto  them  inner  compensation  for  work 
well  done  and  the  comforting  knowledge 
of  service  faithfully  rendered.  Preserve 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  good  wUl 
between  those  who  labor  and  those  who 
manage  that  being  united  in  one  body 
the  few  may  serve  the  welfare  of  the 
many  in  an  orderly  NaUon  of  Justice  and 
peace. 

Be  graciously  near  all  Members  of  this 
body  in  the  coming  days.  Give  Journey- 
ing mercies  to  all  who  travel.  Give  all  a 
respite  from  dally  cares,  ample  rest  for 
the  body  and  renewal  of  the  spirit. 
Watch  over  us  while  we  are  absent  one 
from  the  other  and  bring  us  together  In 
future  service  to  the  Nation. 

In  the  Redeemers  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIEUD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  bills  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
beginning  with  Order  No.  1158  and  m- 
cIud;ngNo.  mi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  first  meas- 


DE8IGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
"~  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr,  RnsSKU.) .  .    ,         ^  .. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U,S.     3XNATK, 
PRE8IDKNT    PEO    TrMPOEI. 

WatHtngton,  D.C.,  September  1,  1970. 

To  the  Senates 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon.  J«MM  B.  AixiN  to  perlorm 
the  dutiM  ol  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RlCBAKO  B.  BUS&KLL, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr,  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


America  in  Congrc.'s  assembled,  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  lunds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  ol  the  Confeder- 
ated Bands  ot  Ute  Indians  appropriated  by 
the  Act  ot  May  13.  1966  (80  Stat  1411.  pur- 
suant to  the  final  judgment  entered  In  Court 
ot  Claims  case  numbered  47567.  and  the 
funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Eteservatlon. 
lor  and  on  behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band 
of  Ute  Indians,  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  April  30,  i9«6  (79  Stat.  81),  to 
pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  docket  numbered  348^  and  the 
interest  thereon,  less  attorney  fees  and  IIU- 
gatlon  expenses,  shall  be  available  for  use  by 
the  respecuve  tribes  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1951  (65  Stat.  193;  25 
use  672),  the  .Act  of  August  12,  1953  (67 
Stat.  640:  25  use  674  i ,  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1954  (68  Slat.  300:  25  U.S.C.  676),  and  the 
Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat.  868:  23 
use.  677) ,  as  amended. 

SEC.  2.  Any  portion  of  the  funds  disulbuted 
per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  respective 
tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to  rederal  or  State 
income  tax. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  R-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1141),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puaposx 

The  purpose  of  S.  3397  Is  to  authorlie  the 
use  of  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Confederated  Bends  of  Ute 
Indians  In  Court  ot  Claims  docket  No.  476S7, 
and  the  tise  of  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Ute  Trl>)e  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  In  Indian 
Claims  Gonr,mlsslon  docket  No.  349.  The  di- 
vision Is  as  follows: 


CONFEDERATED  BANDS  OF  UTE 
INDIANS  AND  THE  UNCOM- 
PAHGRE BAND  OP  UTE  INDIANS 
The  bin  iS.  3997)   to  provide  for  the 

disposiUon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 

a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Confederated 

Bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Court  of  Claims 

case  47567,  and  a  judgment  In  favor  of 

the  UU  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 

Reservation  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 

Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute  Indians  In 

Indian   Claims  Commission   docket  No, 

349,  and  for  other  purposes  was  consid- 
ered ordered  to  t)e  engrossed  for  a  third 

reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

i'S  follows: 

S    3997 

Be   It   enacted   bij   the   Senate   ajid   Uoube 

o/  Represenlalitej  o/  the  United  States  o) 

COU.t  or  ClAiMS  CASt  .0  <'«'-o«--UD^BAjos  or^UTM^O,A.S- 

ute  lidun  Tfibe  ol  the  Uintah  and  Oufiy  Resefvatwii  (Utah) 

UK  Indian  Tr,b«  ol  He  Uinlih  19t.6«.SHi«3) 

I     and  Ouraj)  Reservltpon 
60  percant 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  DOCHET 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  31,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXVI 1924 — Part  23 


Conledeiated  Bands 

ol 

Ute  Indians 


UncoiTipatieie  Band 
Uintah  Band 
(D/hile  RWet  Band 


Southern  lite  Band 
Ute  Mountain  BaM) 


Southern  Utes 
.40  percent 


Ute  Distnbulion  Corp. 
Z7.161B6  p«v»nl-j!01.30S77 147567) 
73,337.02(349) 


Southern  Ute  Tnbe  oUhe  Southern  Ute  Reservation  (Colorado) 
46.3229  p«rcenl-»730,2U.O7  (47S67) 


Ufa  Mountain  Ule  Tribe  ol  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation 

(Cdorwto.  New  Mexico.  Utah) 
.53.6771  pert«nl~S846,177i4(47S67) 


1  Ute  Tribe  ol  the  Uinl.h  and  Ouia,  Resarvalion  lo,  and  on  behall  ol  the  UnoompahBre  Band. 
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The  net  amounu  available,  liier  dlTision 
oetwe«n  iho  three  U«  Ttittea  uicltled  u> 
share  oJid  inciuding  mierest  *rc  u  loUowa: 
UM  IndiAc  Tribe  of  Oie  UinULh 

aiid  Ouray  aaserrmaon M.37l.Mfl 

Southern   Ute  Tritw. 830.000 

tj»  Mountain  Tribe 063.017 

NEED 

Puudi  to  aAtl&fy  the  judgmenua  have  beeo 
lipprupnaLCd  However,  language  contained 
in  the  annual  appropriations  act  lor  the  De- 
partment ot  the  Interior  preciudea  the  uae  o2 
the  money  unui  speclflc&Uy  authorized  by 
Congress.  S.  3397  provide*  such  authonza- 
uon. 

TTie  bill  provides  that  the  funds  from  both 
judgnienLSihail  be  available  lo  the  respecilve 
UTiDea  lor  eip«nduure  under  esistlng  author- 
ittes  for  the  u^e  of  tribal  funda  of  the  Con- 
lederaied  Bandi  ol  Ute  Inrtlanft.  The  Ote  In- 
dian Tribe  o:  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reaerva- 
Uon  proposes  to  pool  this  Judifmeat  money 
vith  several  other  tribal  funds,  and  to  estab- 
lish three  mveatmeut  fund^,  the  earoinga 
from  which  will  be  used  for  educational 
granta,  tr;bal  government  operauons.  and 
per  capita*  pd>  ments  lo  members- 

The  Ute  Moun'-ain  Tribe  proposes  :o  in- 
vest approximately  •6fl2.706  in  an  economic 
development  fund  fur  the  rederratlon,  and 
to  u&e  the  balance  to  make  a  ^00  per  capita 
payment  :o  lis  members. 

The  Southern  Ute  Tnbe  proposes  to  invest 
Its  funds  unui  a  speciUc  program  lor  their 
u^e  has  been  develuped  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  a^eed  that  secretarial  ap- 
proval for  the  use  of  the  funds  will  not  be 
given  until  more  detailed  plans  are  submitted 
lor  ikppruval  by  Congress. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wXll  require  no  addi- 
tional appropnacion. 


UINTAH  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

The  bill  iHR.  16416)  to  reimburse  the 
Dte  Tnbe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ooray  Re«- 
ervauoa  for  txibal  funds  that  were  used 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Uintah  Indian  irrigation  project,  Utah, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa&sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  91-1 14S  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 

pcrapos* 
The  purpose  of  HJl.  1641S  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intertui  to  reimburae  the 
Ute  Indian  Tnbe  for  tribal  funds  that  have 
been  used  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Uiatah  Indian  Irri- 
gation project.  Utah.  It  also  authonzee  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  the  tribal  funda  used. 
The  bill  alao  transfers  the  title  to  four  piece* 
of  Und  purchased  by  the  United  States  la 
connection  wub  this  project  to  the  United 
States  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe.  The  committee  considered  and  beard 
testimony  on  a  com.panion  bill.  8.  1736,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Moss. 

The  reservation  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive orders  of  October  3.  1861.  and  Beptenii- 
oer  1.  1867  In  1001.  It  contained  approxi- 
mately 2,039,040   acres. 

The  act  of  May  37.  1903  (33  Stat.  363). 
and  subsequent  seta  provided  for  the  al- 
lotments to  the  Indians  and  for  the  restora- 


tion of  the  unallotted  lands  to  the  public 
d'jmaln  lor  settlement  by   nou-Indifti.> 

Allutmenti  to  Indian;.,  aggrega-.mg  ap- 
proximately 103.366  acres,  were  approved  on 
July  18.  1&05,  On  August  28.  1005.  unreserved 
and  unailati«d  land  amoui.ting  to  apprjzi- 
mstely   1.004.368  acres  was  opened  \o  entry. 

The  act  of  June  21,  190f)  (34  Stai  J75;  au- 
thorued  the  coostru^tiou  ui  the  irrigntion 
pruject  by  the  Federal  Cio^eriunt;:.! 

Toe  records  sht/W  that  over  the  years  noin 
tribal  BUd  appropriated  tunda  were  expended 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  nuun- 
teuance  of  tht?  projei:t. 

In  addition,  trioal  fundi  v^ere  alio  used  i" 
reimburse  the  Federal  CXtvertuueni  J.^r  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  conatruc.lon.  operation, 
mid  maintenance.  A  substantial  poruun  ui 
these  tribal  funds  was  derived  from  the  ^aic 
of  ceded  lands. 

In  1914  Congress  changed  the  policy  fo^ 
iDdian  UTlgauun  projects,  so  thai,  the  cosi 
would  not  be  borne  by  the  tribe  as  a  whole, 
but  would  be  tL&sessed  a^ain^t  the  water 
users.  In  accordance  with  this  chd.nge  in 
policy,  a  1916  statute  (30  Stat.  141*  relm- 
burssd  three  tribes  (Blackfest.  Flathead,  and 
Fort  Peck)  for  tribal  funds  that  had  been 
used  to  construct  and  operate  their  pruj- 
ects.  The  effect  was  to  convert  tribal  expendi- 
tures into  Federal  expenditures,  and  the 
United  States  was  expected  to  recover  its 
coats  from  the  Individual  water  usera  Instead 
of  from  the  tribe. 

This  change  In  poUc;  was  recognized  and 
applied  by  the  ComptrvUer  General  In  an 
opinion  dated  February  37,  1936.  with  respect 
to  a  fourth  tribe— Wind  River,  Wyo.  The 
Comptroller  General  refused  to  allow  the 
Federal  expenditures  to  be  reimbursed  from 
:ribal  funds. 

The  Ute  caee.  which  Is  the  subject  or  the 
pending  bill,  will  be  the  fifth  tribe  to  be 
reimbursed. 

In  aadltion  to  reimbursement  of  the  prts- 
ctpal  sum.  the  bill  provides  for  payment 
to  the  tribe  of  interest  on  Its  money  at  4 
percent  from  the  date  of  expenditure  to 
the  date  the  bill  Is  enacted.  There  is  one 
precedent  for  this  payment  of  Interest  (the 
Flathead  Tribe — act  of  May  36.  i»46;  63  Stat. 
300.  373),  and  payment  Is  also  Justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  uibal  funds  used  by  the 
Oovemnient  were  In  a  4-pcrcent-intere8t- 
bearinc  account,  and  the  tnbe  would  have 
received  Interest  on  the  funds  If  they  had 
mx  been  used  for  the  Irrigation  project. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  (3,630,703.  plus  Interest  ac- 
cruing since  January  1.  1970.  to  reimburse 
the  tribe.  Of  this  amount.  »773.560  (repre- 
senting priucipal  without  interest)  will  be 
a  reimbursable  charge  against  the  Indian 
land.  An  additional  appropriation  will  be 
lieeded  to  reimburse  Individual  Indians  who 
sold  oonlrrlgable  land  for  irrlgaUon  charges 
that  were  improperly  assessed  and  collected 
from  the  sales  prices.  The  amount  has  not 
been  determined,  but  will  be  something  leas 
than  t3ia.0O0. 


CITIZEN  BAND  OP  POT  AW  ATOM  I 

INDIANS 

The  bill  iHJi.  14097)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  arising  from  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pota- 
watomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  96.  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-1149),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 


rheic  being  no  objecuon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
lk>  lollows 

foai'ubc 

The  purpo.-'t^'  of  HSL.  14097  Is  to  authorise 
the  use  of  a  judgmoi:'.  ugainst  the  United 
•S.iiies  recovered  by  tut.-  Citizen  Band  ol 
l':<\.iV,\tiunn  luaijiiia  Ol  Oki.thoma  In  luuiun 
ci.uma  Cuuiiiikiiiuu  tK-cKct  No.  66,  The  net 
amount  .ivaiiable  is  fr7,iJ.i]i. 


The   money    has    been    appropriated    and 

uiost  of  It  bad  beeu  Invested  temporuril> 
in  VS.  Treasury  biliT  The  Indians  may  nut 
use  the  money,  however,  unui  Congress  has 
.approved  their  p.aa?. 

T:ie  tribe  cuusifcCh  ut  ab>-'«'.  lu  iJU  Indians, 
ualy  1.3J0  of  ihem  :i\e  in  or  near  the  former 
reservation.  The  others  are  tilghi;  accultur- 
.,^ted.  have  amall  amounts  of  Indian  blood, 
iTflTS- are  widely  scattered.  Under  these  clr- 
cum:itancea,  ;i  per  capita  distribution  of  the 
money  la  the  only  feasible  course  to  follow, 
.i;ia  that  15  uie  tribes  plan.  The  per  capita 
wui  oe  aoout  $70  The  tribe  al^o  niu  on  hand 
about  (370.000  from  a  prior  judgment,  and 
It  plana  to  distribute  that  money  per  capita 
also,  which  wUl  mean  an  additional  (37  for 
etvch  pcteoa. 

The  tribe  has  recovered  two  prior  Judg- 
ments, and  both  have  been  distributed  per 
capita.  The  tribe  has  11  claims  stUl  pending, 
and  a  possibility  of  sharing  In  an  additional 
16  claims. 

COST 

No  oddlLiooal  Federal  appropriation  will 
be  required. 


SAC  AND  FOX  TRIBES 
The  bill  <HR.  14B27f  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  in  Irvllan  Claims  CozninJ£- 
sion  docket  No.  220.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  coosidered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  fx)nsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-11&0>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
an  follows: 

PUEPOSX 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  14837  is  to  authorise 
the  uae  of  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  recovered  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Oommlsalon 
Docket  No-  330,  The  net  amount  avaUabts. 
Including  accrued  Interest,  la  9703,845.  The 
committee  also  considered  a  companion 
measure.  3.  334S,  Introduced  by  Senator  Har- 
ris of  OkJaboma. 

ttWMD 

The  money  has  be«a  appropriated  and 
most  of  It  has  been  Invested  temporarily 
in  lnter«st-be*rlng  securities.  Because  of 
language  contained  In  the  annual  approprl> 
i^tions  act  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Indians  may  not  use  the  money  until 
Congress  hss  epproved  their  plans. 

The  tribe  consists  of  about  1.000  members. 
Only  30  percent  of  tbem  live  within  the  area 
of  their  former  reservation,  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  tribe  owns  only  80S  acres  of  land,  and 
the  members  of  the  tribe  own  only  18^14 
acres. 

S.  3346  proTldea  that  the  Judgment  funds 
may  be  sdvanc«d.  deposited,  expended.  In- 
vested, or  reinvested  for  any  purposes  that 
are  authorised  by  the  tribal  governing  body 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


2: 


The  tribe  adopted  a  resolution  proposing 
that  80  percent  of  the  current  Judgment 
funds  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  tribal 
members.  The  tribe  proposes  to  hold  10  P^f" 
L-ent  of  the  Judgment  funda  in  interest- 
bearing  escrow  for  4  yearn  and  1  day  from 
the  date  of  the  act  to  defend  or  pay  any 
claims  which  might  arise  regarding  dlEtrlbu- 
tlon  ot  the  money,  and  to  distribute  per 
capita  any  sum  remaining  at  the  eiqjlrailon 
or  the  escrow  period  The  remaining  10  per- 
cent of  the  judgment  money  Is  earmarlted 
for  programming  It  la  anticipated  that  these 
funds  win  supplement  approximately  $335,- 
000  set  aside  from  a  previous  award  for  the 
construction  of  a  community  building. 
grants  for  higher  education  and  vocational 
training,  industrial  development  and  low- 
cost  housing  for  elderly  tribal  members. 

The  committee  believes  that,  since  such  a 
small  number  of  resident  members  would 
benefit  from  the  reservation  programs  the 
tribe  propose*;,  a  per  capita  distribution  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  judgment  funds  l^ 
equitable  to  the  interestH  of  the  greaf  ma- 
jority who  live  away  from  the  former  reser- 
vation area. 

cogr 
Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  require  ad- 
ditional Federal  approplatlons. 


COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  involve  no  ad- 
ditional Federal  appropriations. 


HCALAPAI  TRIBE 

The  bill  iHR.  13434)  to  provide  for 
the  dlsposlUon  of  judEment  funds  on 
deposit  to  the  cre(Jit  of  the  Hualapal 
Tribe  of  the  Hualapal  Reservation.  Ari- 
zona In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Dockets  Nos.  90  and  122.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  qs^k. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
*No.  91-1147),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  oblectfon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printtMl  in  the  RrroRP. 
05  follows: 

PTRrOSK 

The  purpose  of  HR  13434  Is  to  authorize 
the  use  of  a  Judgment  recovered  agalnat  the 
United  States  by  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket 
No.  90.  "Hie  net  amount  available  is  t2.- 
974.613. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
most  of  It  has  been  invested  temporarily  in 
0  3.  Treasury  bfllla  The  Indians  may  not  use 
the  money,  however,  until  Congress  has  ap- 
proved their  plans. 

The  Hualapal  Tribe  comlsta  of  approxl- 
matelv  1.035  Indians  About  750  of  thera  live 
within  the  senlce  area  of  their  r^ervatlon. 
The  remainder  live  away  from  the  reser^-a- 
t:on. 

The  tribe  propocee  to  distribute  35  percent 
of  the  Judgment  equally  among  the  mem- 
\ien  of  the  tribe.  This  amounts  to  about  870 
each.  For  the  members  who  need  assistance. 
the  money  may  be  used  only  piuwuant  to  a 
family  plan  approved  and  supervised  by  the 
tribe.  The  others  could  assume  full  respon- 
alblUty  for  the  use  of  their  funds- 

The  tribe  propoaee  to  use  1991,350  ot  the 
Judgment  to  develop  tribal  reeources  and 
create  Job  opporttuiltlee. 

About  »1  million  will  be  retained  by  the 
tribe  for  investment.  Two-thirds  of  the  reve- 
nue from  the  Investment  will  t>e  used  for 
education,  and  one-third  will  be  used  for  the 
administration  of  tribal  government. 

These  figures  are  estimates  which  may  l>e 
modified  as  experience  mcUtes. 


CHEMEHUEVI  TRIBE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S  4033  \  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe 
of  Indians  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
line  17.  after  the  word  "purpose"*.  Insert 
■The  determination  of  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  utilization  of  available  rolls 
or  records  and  the  eligibility  for  enroll- 
ment of  an  applicant  shall  be  final.":  on 
pace  3.  line  3.  after  "Sec.  3.",  strike  out 
■•'a'-:  after  line  12.  strike  out: 

(hi  Any  individual  agsxleved  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
phall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
upon  reasonahlp  nf^Tlce  in  accordance  with 
the  prrivlslons  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
S-ntes  Code  tTnless  such  individual  other- 
wise agrees,  the  hearing  shall  be  held  In  the 
=;'ate  of  California  wlthm  sixty  day-;  of  the 
dale  of  notice.  An  Individual  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  rendered  after  such  hearing 
sh.ill  be  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  such 
d(-:l.<5lon  In  accordance  with  sections  701  708 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

In  line  24.  after  the  word  "income", 
strike  out  "taxes  or  any  Hen.  debt,  or  at- 
torney fees"  and  Insert  "taxes":  and.  on 
pace  4.  after  line  3,  Insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows; 

Sec.  e.  The  Secretary  may  make  appropri- 
ate withdrawals  from  the  judgment  funds 
and  Interest  thereon,  using  interest  ftinda 
first,  to  pay  cosU  Incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  thla  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  pnarted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  a««rmbretf.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  m  the  Treasury  of  the 
united  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheme- 
huevl Tribe  of  Indians  which  were  appropri- 
ated (by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
Tear  ending  June  90,  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  April  30.  1965  f79  Stat. 
811  >.  to  pay  the  Judgment  awarded  by  the 
Indian  CTalms  Commi-^-'iion  (dockets  num- 
bered 351  and  3.S1-A1.  together  with  Interest 
therecn.  shall  he  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  fhercafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "Secretary"!  in  equal  shares 
to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  section  2 
. .'  this  Act. 

Sec.  2  fal  (11  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  role  of  all  persons — 

(A)  who  were  bom  on  or  prior  to  and 
living  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(B)  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  as  It  existed 
In  1860:  and 

(C\  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a  lineal 
ancestor  appears  as  a  Chemehuevl  Indian  on 
(iny  available  census  roll  or  other  record  or 
evidence  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  that 
purpose.  The  determination  of  the  Sectwtary 
regarding  the  utlllEatlon  of  avaUable  rolls  or 
reocrda  and  the  eligibility  for  enroUment  of 
an  applicant  shall  l>e  final. 

(bl  Any  person  who  has  applied  for  and 
has  been  determined  as  eligible  to  share  In 
the  awardi  granted  by  the  Indian   Claims 


Commlarion   In  dockets  numbered   88.  830, 

and  330-A.  tu  the  Southern  Palute  Indian 
Nation  or  In  dockets  numbered  81.  37. 
80  80-D.  176,  315.  333.  and  347.  to  "Cer- 
lain  Indians  of  California"  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  awards  granted  under 

Stc.  3.  'a)  The  Secretary  shall  dlstrlbuU 
a.  "^hare  pavable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly 
•■>  'iuch  enrollee.  The  Secretary  shall  distrib- 
■I'e  the  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  en- 
rollee to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of 
death  and  inheritance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secre:ary.  Sum;,  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  vears  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 
disat>iltty  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
^uch  procedures,  includlnc  the  esiablish- 
ment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determlnee 
to  be  appropriate  to  protect  their  best  In- 
terests. 

Sec  4  No  part  of  anv  funds  distributed 
under  this  Act  shaM  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Income  taxes. 

Ssc.  5.  The  roll  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  the  mem- 
bership roll  of  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  make  appro- 
priate withdrawals  from  the  Judgment  funds 
and  Interest  thereon,  using  Interest  funds 
first,  to  pay  coets  incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provlslous  of  this  Act. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  ^     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
ihe  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-n45>,  explaining  the  purpotes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa5  orderd  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

prwosf 


The  purpose  of  S,  4033  Is  to  autUorlae 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  Judgment  m  the  amount  of  »»96.834,81 
awarded  to  the  Chemehuevl  Trtt>e  of  Indians 
in  Indian  CUlms  Cotnmleslon  dockets  num- 
bered 351  and  351-A.  Punds  were  appropri- 
ated April  30.  1965.  The  bulk  of  these  funds 
are  in  U.S.  Treasury  bills  drawing  Interest 
at  between  7  and  8  percent  per  annum. 

NXCD 

The  annual  appropriation  act  for  the  De- 
p«rt.ment  of  the  Interior  prohibits  the  uae 
of  Judgments  awarded  to  Indian  tribes  tmUl 
further  authorlElng  legt^latlon  la  enacted. 
S.  4033  provides  that  authorisation. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  a  descendancy  roll  of  Che- 
mehuevl Indians  and  further  provides  for 
a  per  capita  distribution  of  the  funds,  plus 
interest,  to  those  enrolled. 

The  Chemehuevl  Tribe,  as  an  organtsed 
modem  entity,  has  not  existed  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  slsable  number  of  Individuals, 
although  probably  still  a  minority,  are  pres- 
ent-day members  of  the  Colorado  Blver  In- 
dian Tribes.  The  Chemehuevl  people  voted 
favorably  on  a  constitution  and  bytaTS  on 
February  14.  1970.  as  a  preUmlnary  step  to 
forming  a  new  tribal  organlEatlon,  It  Is  ee- 
Umated  that  there  are  approximately  1300 
to  1.400  Indians  of  Chemehuerl  ancestry 
who  wUl  be  eUglble  to  share  In  tills  preeent 
award. 

AMKNUCEirrB 

The  committee  has  adopted  several  tech- 
nical amendments  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  Its  report. 

No  additional  Federal  expenditures  win 
result  rro|n  the  enactment  of  the  blU. 


/^ 
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CONVEYANCE  OP  LAND.  WYOMXNO 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ts.  2735'  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming 
to  the  occupants  of  the  land  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra  with  an 
amendment  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  3ecr«t*ry  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorlaed  to  convey  to  the  p^ntees 
of  Feme  id  ilcHtil  aU  rlgbt.  UUe.  and  lat«r- 
est  of  the  United  St«c«s.  except  right,  title, 
and  inierect  ta  deposits  of  oil  and  gas.  In 
lands  la  lota  38C,  380,  and  38P.  s«ctlcm  39. 
township  63  north,  range  103  we»t.  sixth 
principal  meridian.  P»rk  County.  Wyoming. 
lying  east  and  south  of  the  Cody  Can&l.  Such 
conveyance  shall  be  made  only  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  within  sU  months  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  and  upon  payment  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  aa  of  May  13. 
1M9.  plu<  the  admlnistraUve  coetB  of  miaklng 
the  conveyance,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  within  one  year  aTtcr 
notification  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlcr 
of  the  amount  due.  In  determining  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  include  any  valuee 
added  to  the  land  by  PerVe  M.  McNeil  or 
her  grantees  or  their  heirs.  Any  conveyance 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  reserve  to 
the  United  States  all  deposltx  of  oU  and  gas 
In  the  landa.  together  with  the  right  to  mine 
and  remove  the  same,  under  applicable  laws 
and  reguUtlona  eatabUshed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  3.  Acceptance  by  Feme  If.  McN^  or 
her  grantees  or  their  heirs  of  any  conveyance 
made  hereunder  shall  constitute  a  waiver  and 
releaae  by  them  of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  SUles  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  or  construction  of  the 
Buffalo  BUI  Reservoir  as  now  or  bereafter 
authorized,  including,  without  llmlUtlon.  by 
reason  of  enumeration,  claims  for  seepage. 
wave  action,  blowing  sUt.  or  Increase  In 
ground  water  level." 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


SNOHOMISH  TRfflE,  UPPER  SKAGIT 
TRIBE.  AND  THE  SNOQUALMIE 
AND  SKYKOMISH  TRIBES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to^csonsider  the 
bill  (S.  4078)  to  provide  for  the  dlaposi- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe 
in  Indians  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  125.  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  93.  and 
the  ^fisoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
93,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  4,  after  the 
word  '"litigation,"  strike  out  "exjienaeB. 
and  such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
in  etiecting  the  provlatons  of  this  Act" 
and  insert  "expenses",  so  as  to  taake  the 
bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffren  atsembJed.  That  the 
funds  approprlatad  by  the  Act  of  May  30. 
1M7  (SI  Stat.  30,  43).  to  pay  a  Judgment  to 
the  Snohomish  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  l3fi.  and  the  Act  of 
October  31.  IMS  (83  9Ut  llBO.  IIM).  to 
pay  Judgments  to  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  In 
yn^tar^  Claims  Commission  docket  nxunbered 


93.  and  the  Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh 
Tribes  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  d^cltei 
numbered  93.  together  with  the  Interests 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
litigation  erpenses.  shall  be  distributed  &s 
provided  herein, 

S«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  separate  rolls  of  all  persons  born  on 
or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  who  are  lineal  descendanU  of  members 
of  the  Snohomish  Tribe,  of  the  Upper  Skagn 
Tribe,  including  the  allied  Sulattlc-Sauk 
Band,  and  the  Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh 
Tribes,  as  they  were  constituted  in  IB55 

Sac.  3.  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  flled  with  the  Superintendent.  Western 
Washington  Agency.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, at  Everett.  Washington.  In  the  man- 
ner and  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  for 
that  purpose.  The  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  uti- 
lisation of  avatUble  records  and  rolls,  and 
the  eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an  appli- 
cant, shall  be  final. 

Sbc.  4,  The  Judgment  funds  of  the  respec- 
tive tribes  shall  be 'distributed  per  capita  to 
the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  tlie  roll 
of  the  respective  tribe  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2  of  this  Act- 

a^.  5.  Sums  payable  to  adult  living  en- 
rollees  or  to  adult  heirs  or  legatees  of  de- 
ce.ued  enrollees  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
persons.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  leas  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
such  procedures.  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
beat  interests  of  such  peraons. 

Ssc  6.  The  funds  that  are  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income 
tax. 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rulea  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provialons  of  tlUa  Act.  In- 
cluding the  estabUsbment  of  deadline?. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  91-1144).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as'ollows: 


The  pnrpOH  of  the  blU.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Jackson  and  Uagnuaon.  by  re- 
quest, ts  to  dUpoee  of  three  separate  awards 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  the 
Snohomish,  Upper  Skagit,  and  Snoqualmle- 
Skykomlsfa  Tribes,  in  the  total  amount  of 
•T79 .338.50. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
most  of  It  baa  been  Inveatwl  In  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bills.  By  reason  of  language  contained 
in  the  annual  appropriations  act  for  the 
Department  of  the  lotarlor.  the  Indiana  may 
not  use  the  money  until  Congress  bas  ap- 
proved their  plans. 

None  of  the  tribes  has  a  reservation  which 
Ls  exclusively  Its  own.  Groups  of  Indians  of 
the  respective  tribes  idantlflad  themselves 
as  the  Snohomish  Tribe  of  Indians,  Upper 
Skagit  Tribe,  and  Snoqualmle  Tribal  Orga- 
nisation. Tbeae  organisations  bare  not  baan 
reoogzoaed  by  the  Federal  Oovammcnt  as 
tribal  entitles.  They  have,  however,  been 
reoognlMd  for  the  purposes  of  pressing  their 
land  claims  against  the  United  State*.  In- 
dividual maoobara  of  these  organisations  are 
oonslderad  descendants  of  members  of  for- 
mer tzlbea  rather  than  present-day  members 


of  successor  trlt>ea.  There  Is  no  organisa- 
tion known  as  tbe  Skykomlsh  Tribe.  There 
are.  however,  persons  of  Skykomtsb  descent 
who  are  among  the  present-day  Snoqualmle 
tribal  membership. 

The  beneflclarles  In  each  of  the  three 
awards  have  been  determined  to  be  tbe 
scattered  living  lineal  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  tribes  as  they  existed 
In  1856,  and  include  both  reservatlon-affll- 
lat«d  and  nonreservatlon-aflUlated  descend- 
ants. Entitlement  ts  solely  on  the  basis  of 
descent.  There  ts  no  blood  degree  restriction. 
Neither  are  persons  of  mixed  tribal  ancestry 
precluded  from  enrolling  In  more  than  one 
award,  provided  they  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  enrollment. 

The  bill  provides  for  tbe  preparaUon  of 
separate  rolls  of  the  respective  tribes,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  per  capita.  Tbe 
shares  of  minors  and  persons  under  legal 
dlsabUtty  are  to  be  disposed  of  under  Secre- 
tarial direction. 

The  exact  number  of  persons  who  will 
share  in  each  Judgment  Ls  not  known.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  there  will  tw  2.450  en- 
rollees participating  In  tbe  Snobomlsh 
award  of  SiaQ.IftS.TS;  between  1.000  to  1.500 
enrollees.  including  Sulattle-Sauk  Indians. 
In  the  Upper  Skagit  award  of  •385.471.42.  and 
between  1.000  to  1.500  enrollees  In  the  8no- 
qualmte-Skykomlsh  award  of  S257.6S8.20. 
coMMrrm  amxkdmxnt 

The  committee  has  amended  the  first  sec- 
tion of  tbe  bill  to  delete  language  tbat  would 
have  required  a  deduction  from  the  funds 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  to  pay  for 
the  coat  of  the  rolls  wblcb  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  required  to  prepare.  In  most 
Judgment  bills  ol  this  nature,  where  tribes 
have  received  substantial  awards,  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Congress  to  provide  tbat 
the  cost  of  the  rolls  would  be  deducted  from 
tbe  principal  sum.  However,  where,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  judgment  Is  compara- 
tively small  and  the  number  of  enrollees  U 
very  high.  It  Lb  not  believed  equitable  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  principal  by  charging  the 
roll  ccwt  to  the  Indians. 

BTATXMXNT   OF    tNVKVTlCSNTS 

A  current  statement  on  Investments  of 
funds  awarded  these  trlt>es  was  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  on  S.  4078.  fhe  etatement  is 
as  follows : 
Snotjuatmte    and    Skykomish     award    fund 

docket  No.  93Statement  as  of  COB  July 

9.  1970 
A«'ard-l4X7445   awards  of  In- 
dian     Claims      Commission. 

Snoqualmle  Tribe  of  Indians 

on  Its  behalf  and  in  behalf 

of   the   Skykomlsh   Tribe   of 

IndUns,  docket  83 -     1357.698.20 

Interest  accrued  on  funds  held 

in  tbe  US.  Treasury  through 

Dec.  31.  1»«9 2.057.64 

Interest    accrued    on    matured 

Investment     made     by     tbe 

Portland  area  olBce '  14.545.  38 

nxpenditures:  Attorneys'  fees,.     -25,769  83 


Award   fund   available. 


248.531   48 


Current  mvestments: 

Division  of  Plnanclal  Man- 
agement, Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  at  8.19  percent  (see 
attached  statement) 236.  60S.  41 

Portland  area  oRloe  at  7,6 
percent  ( see  attached 
statement)     ■a3,8«fl.07 

ToUl    -948.531.48 

Balance  on  deposit  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury     - 0 

>See  (1)  and  (2)  No.  4  on  Portland  ares 
offlce  Investment  statement. 

■See  (3)  No.  3  on  Portland  area  offlce 
Investment  statement. 
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Snoqualmie  ant  SktkamUh   Trtba    dM:Ket 

»3,  appropriations  HX7U!  and  l<xr«<3  " 

or  Jvlt  7.  1)70 

vs.  T^re^BUlT  vnoA 

0»t«  acquired:   January  8.  1S70 

Maturity  dat«:  July  31.  IS70 

Percent  anoual  yield:  B  19 

Pace  amount:  1239.000. 

Principal  cMt:  t3a&.M5.41. 

Income  received:  None.  .„,,„ 

Income  accrued  but  not  received;  »».U8 
punoui  Airo  cn»aii»T  intiktm»nt  or  »w»bii 

AKD  JUtMUSVT   rUNDA 

Tribe  Snoquolmle  nniJ  Skj/komlsh  docket  »3 
Certlflcata  of  deposit 

1  Date  of  Investment:  (I)  December  IB. 
1»88  matured  June  17.  ISOT  (180  daysl;  (21 
June  17.  IM».  matured  December  16.  l»e» 
(181  days);  (3)  May  25.  1970,  maturea  May 
25.  1971  (306  dayi). 

2.  Amount  IDvaated:  (li  8236.698  29.  l2l 
(233.837  98.  (8)   822386  07. 

3  Rate  oJ  Intareat  (1)  8J»  p«n»nt  oom- 
pounded  quarterly,  (2)  6  26  percent  com- 
pounded quarterly,  (31  7  8  percent  com- 
pounded quarterly. 

t  Kamlnga:  (1)  (7.18966.  (2)  (7.408.73. 
|3I   81.79128 

8.  DiipaalUon  at  esminga:  ( 1)  Inveated  in 

TCD  82169   (2)    deposited  In  VS.  Treasury 

intereet  account  1479*8.  (SI  to  be  reinvested 

or  deposited  Into  Interest  account. 

Other  titformstum 

Tbe  Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  are 
not  federally  recognlled  tribes  and  are  orga- 
nised for  claims  purposes  only.  While  no 
written  commitments  were  obtained,  the 
chairmen  of  the  tribes  were  consulted,  nor- 
mally theae  groupa  meet  on  a  yearly  basis 
or  upon  special  notices  being  sent  to  lu 
members.  Members  are  scattered  throughout 
the  SUte  of  Washington. 

No  preference  as  to  bank  was  Indicated  by 
either  tribe  Accordingly,  on  May  28,  1970, 
funds  were  Invested  with  the  Plrst  NaUonal 
Bank  oT  Oregon  for  a  period  of  8  months. 
The  marlmum  rats  of  Interest  was  obtained, 
plus  compounding  of  Intertst  on  s  quarterly 
basis. 


During  the  past  6  years  this  oflloe  has  been 
Investing  funds  with  the  following  hanks: 
U.S.  National  Bank  of  Oregon.  First  National 
Bank  of  Or^on.  Bank  of  Idaho.  National 
Bank  of  Wasblntgon. 

These  banks  are  within  the  three  States 
covered  by  the  Portland  area  ofSca. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  oompeutlve 
rales.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  thu  oflloe  to 
equalise  our  Investments  among  tbe  fore- 
going bants.  Our  normal  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  the  bank  U  to  approach  the  bank 
that  has  the  lowest  ajnount  of  tribal  funds 
In  time  deposits.  If  they  are  willing  to  meet 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest  payable  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System,  then 
such  funds  are  invested  with  that  bank 
without  further  sollclUtlon  from  other 
benks. 

At  the  time  the  Investment  was  made, 
bank  yields  were  higher  than  Treasury  bills. 
Upper  Skagit  rrffte  o/  Indlant  docket  Wo.  «2— 

Slotement  as  o/  COB  Jvlt  I.  1»10 
Award — 14X7444  Awards  of  In- 
dian     Claims      Commission, 

Skagit     Tribe      of      Indians. 

Docket  No.  »i »»e8.471.42 

Interest  accrued  on  funds  held 

In  tbe  U.S.  Treasury  through 

Doc.  31,  19«» - 3.T71.  14 

Interest    accrued    on    matured 

Investments     msde     by     the 

Portland  area  office •23.037. 18 

Zxpendlturea:  Attorneys'  fees.-  -88,847.14 
Award  fund  arailable 871, 788.  n 


Current  Investments: 

Division  of  Plnanclal  Man- 
agement. Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex..  at  8.19  pe«>sat 
less        sttached        sUW- 

ment)    (843.831.41 

Portland  area  office  at  7.8 
percent  compounded 
quarterly  (see  attached 
S^nt)  ,..■■     '29.411  86 

Total 371.733  27 

Balance  on  deposit  In  tbe  VB. 
Treasury   -- 

'See  (1)  and  (2)  of  No.  4  on  Portland 
statement.  ,       _^ . 

'See  (3)  of  No  3  on  Portland  Investment 
statement 

Upper  Skajit  Tribe,  docket  S3,  appropriatiom 
HX7«4  and  I<X7S<4  OS  0/  July  7.  1970 

D.S.  raiASusT  enxs 
Date  acquired:  January  8,  1970. 
Maturity  daU:  July  31.  1970. 
Petrent  annual  yield:  8.19. 
Pace  amount:  (368,000.00. 
Principal  cost:  (342.321  41. 

Income  received:  .,.»,, 

Income  accrued  but  not  recelred;  818.836. 

PRIVIOnS    ANO   CtJSSINT    DIVMTMMT    OS    AWASO 

AND  juocMwrr  rtJMOS 

Tribe  Upper  Skaflt,  docket  n.  appropriated 

October  21.  I»6« 

Oertlllcate  of  Deposit 

1  Date  of  investment:  (1)  December  19, 
1968.  matured  June  17.  1969  d"  days);  (2) 
June  17.  1969,  mstured  December  16,  1969 
(181  days);  (3)  May  38.  1970.  matures  Msy 
25,  1971  1365  Haysl.  „,.,-,.-     ,,, 

3  Amount  Invested;  11)  (343,471.42.  (2) 
(354,388.75.   (31    (29.411.88. 

3  Rale  of  inleresl:  il)  8.35  percent  com- 
pounded quarterly.  (2)  635  percent  com- 
pounded quarterly,  |3)  7,5  percent  com- 
pounded quarterly  on  360-day  factor. 

4.  Earnings:  (1)  (1031733.  (2)  (11.220.82 
|3)   (2,301.10.  _^    .  , 

6  Disposition  of  earnings:  (1)  Invested  In 

TCD  52168,  (21  deposited  In  VS.  TreasuJT  to 

Inlereel  account  147944,  (3)  to  be  relnvs«ed 

or  depoelled  In  Interest  account. 

Other  in/ormation 

The  principal  portion  of  tbe  award  tt  In- 
vested In  Treasury  blUs  expiring  J"lT  S^^ 
1970  The  amount  Invested  In  time  deposits 


represents  Interest  earned  and  a  smaU  bal- 
ance of  the  prtndpal.  to  order  to  obtain 
maximum  Intereet  for  the  tribe  the  amount 
slated  was  grouped  with  other  tribal 
amounts.  .,     .  ..  ..„ 

No  preference  as  to  bank  was  Indicated  by 
the  trtbe  Accordingly,  on  December  19.  19G«. 
funds  were  Invested  with  the  Pint  National 
Bank  of  Oregon  for  a  pertod  ol  6  months.  The 
maiunum  rate  ol  interest  was  obtained,  plus 
compounding  of  Interest  on  s  quarterly  hasU. 
During  the  past  6  years  Ihls  office  has  been 
investing  funds  with  lbs  foUowlng  banks: 
a.S  Nstlonal  Bank  ol  Oregon,  Plrat  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  Bank  of  Idaho,  NaUonal 
Bank  of  Washington. 

These  banks  sre  wllhln  Ihe  throe  Slates 
covered  by  the  Portland  area  office. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  compeUUve 
rales.  It  baa  been  the  policy  of  this  offlce 
to  equalise  our  Investments  among  the  fore- 
going banks.  I3ur  normal  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  the  bank  Is  to  approach  -he  hank 
that  has  the  lowest  amount  of  tribal  funds 
in  time  deposits.  U  they  sre  willing  to  meet 
the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  payable  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernora  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  then 
such  funds  are  Invested  with  that  bank  with- 
out further  sollclUtlon  from  other  banks. 
"The  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  Is  not  a  federally 
recognised  tribe  and  Is  organised  for  claims 
purposes  only.  WhUe  no  written  commit- 
ments were  obtsJned.  the  chairman  of  the 
trtbe  was  consulted.  Normally  this  group 
meeM  on  a  yearly  basis  or  upon  special  no- 
tices being  sent  to  lis  members  U™""' 
are  scatlered  throughout  the  Stale  of  Wash- 
ington. 
Snohomish    rribs   o/    /ndions   dock^    IIS— 

Statement  at  0/  COB  luly  1.1)70 
Award  14X7360— Awards  of  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Sno- 
homlsh  Trtbe  of  Indians...-  (136,168.79 
Inter^l  accrued  on  funds  held 
in  the  na  Treasury  through 

Dec.  31,  1969 4,883  39 

Interest    accrued    on    matured 

IBTeetments    ilLSii 

Ixpemlltures:  Attorneys'  fees..  — 16. 981- 97 

Award  fund  avaUable 1W.W4.11 

Current    tavestmsnt     (••    •»- 
tacbed  statement)  — -l»4.»«.ll 


Balance  on  Dsposlt  In  tbe 
UJS.  Treasury 


S,03«.*0 


snmmm  nm  of  mDWHS.  ooenn  i»,  >rfiiowiATio(.s  i4x73BI  *h»  iwo 


MaUrilr 

tak 


•nnsil 


Fict       frii«i(»l 


1.  Bi»klii"se«rt«fcs«irt 

devesil  PMliles  HiUMsl 

■siSiSssl«s,Ws*  

t  Bsa«t>s.csrtrlksls>! 

ffiTs'^^r.' Oct   14,1-.    »P..  «.<« 

1  B«iiHi«.Mrt*e«i;si 


.  Ajrr.  kklHi   Oct  U.n»t 


*  u.sTt.^S?biii'r.....-....Si-  U.JW  *p..»,U'l> 


5.0  J122.M' m  SiaOI7.»  0,07.21. 

5.<i    12S.S24.3«    125,524.30  3,iat04  . 

i.U    l»,l40.»t    l?.l»*|  fSS 

7.(0   127.090.00    ItHTl.W  i,0«.2O  . 


Tsttl.. 


U.  !<(.«. 


ISSSSSllTpi^  -  «-.  3.  "-.n-  •  I-^"  '«'*»-«"■»'*■•  "X7(»-»W.!0;  147(»-»S,0»J« 


nrotMXMT  at  awssd  smd  nsoHxuT  rtmns 

rrfbe  SwOlomls*.  Do<*«  lU.  dpproprUUad 

V«r  29,  lt*T 

Certifeate  0/  deposft 

(1)   Date  of  Invsetment;  Bee  atwchment 

Mar  38.  1970.  maturse  May  IS.  W7l    (»•» 

days). 


(2)  Amount  inverted:  (iS4>08.m  (Includ" 
Interest  prevlouUy  earned) . 

(4)  Earnings:  (10,'76338. 

(6)    Dlmoaltlon  of  earnings:  To  be  reln- 
veated  or  deposited  In  Intetset  account. 
Other  imiormmtion 

ma  Bnttv-"*^  TMw  la  not  a  adarally 
reoogalaad  trlba  and  Is  otganMd  (or  (dalma 
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purposes  only.  Whtle  no  wrltt«D  coounlt- 
menu  w«r«  obt&lned.  the  cbBlrm&n  of  the 
trlb*  wms  oonaulced.  Nomully  tbu  ^roup 
meets  on  %  yearly  b*ala  or  upon  special  no- 
tices being  sent  to  Its  members.  Members 
are  scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Waah- 
in(t<iB. 

Wo  preference  as  to  bank  was  Indicated  by 
the  tribe.  Accordingly,  on  May  35,  1970.  funds 
were  invosied  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Oregon  for  a  period  of  1  year.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  was  obtained,  plus 
compounding  of  Interest  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

During  the  past  5  years  thla  ofllce  has  been 
tnTestlng  funds  with  the  following  banter 
US.  National  Bank  of  Oregon.  Plrst  National 
Bank  of  Oregon.  Bank  of  Idaho,  National 
Bank  of  Washington. 

These  banks  are  within  the  three  SUtee 
coTered  by  the  Portland  area  oOc*. 


tn  order  to  obtain  the  moat  oompetltlTS 
rates.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  thla  office  to 
equalize  our  inveatmenu  among  the  fore- 
going banks.  Our  normal  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  the  bank  is  to  approach  the 
bank  that  baa  the  lowest  amount  of  tribal 
funds  In  time  deposlta.  n  mey  are  wllling  to 
meet  the  maiimi^m  rate  ot  lnMr«it  payable 
under  regulations  established  by  the  Board 
of  Oovemon  of  the  Federal  Baserre  System. 
then  such  funds  are  Invested  with  that  bank 
without  further  aolleltatlon  from  other 
banks. 

At  the  time  the  investment  was  made, 
bank  yields  were  higher  than  Treasury  bills. 
Treasury  blUs  were  accordingly  converted  to 
time  certificates  and  a  small  amount  of 
funds  In  the  Treasury  were  also  requested 
andlnveated. 


SNOHOMISH  TRIBE  W  INDIANS 
PEOKtS  NATIOHH  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON.  SEATTlt  WASH. 


pTiKipsI    NnedoliavvslintstiMt  rits 


Amoent 


Amount 
of  bmt 
tepoul 


AW  U  ISn      .  J12Z.0B7.W    6  montts  Bt  5Hi    p«c««l  eompoewW 

<iwirtorty. 
OcLI«.ISB.   ia.OI7.OB    6  moolhs  it  H»  psrttnt  eempoiiiwlsd 

qusrttrty. 
Apr  IS  ltt9  122.0V7.O9    fi  monfiis  at  t.25  ptrcsnt  fxmpmM^A 

qusrtHty. 

Oct  13.  UBS  C> 

Oct  14,  IK) ia.971.10    TfstMnrWU 


o.4j7.n 

4.0tt.U 


S,03C.2D  . 


0  «in.Q|7.QI 

|3,43T.«  1W.M4.30 

7,073l2S  129. 110.34 

0)  0 


FIIST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ORCfiOH 


MsyZS.nTO Jl34,90a.01    I  yMf5tonsl7J  ptrtsflleompoundtd         J10.761.3B H34.90B.Ol 


'Liquidilsd. 


No  additional  Federal  appropriation  wlU 
be  required. 

RENO-SPARKS  INDIAN  COLONY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  3196)  to  declAre  that  certain  fedy 
erally  owned  lands  tn  the  State  of  Ne^ 
Tada  are  held  by  the  XTnlted  States  In 
trust  for  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony. 
and  lor  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  4,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"ssnltary",  strike  out  "regulations.  In  the 
absence  of  SUte  dnl  and  criminal  jur- 
isdiction over"  azuS  Insert  ''regulations 
for  the  use  of*;  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

S.  SIM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H<m»e  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  tn  Congren  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Statea 
in  the  lands  deocrlbad  below  and  all  ease- 
menu,  right-of-way.  and  other  appurte- 
nauces  thereto  are  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony,  subject  to  all  valid, 
outstanding  Interesta.  and  rlght»-of -way : 
aaifo-araBKS  ofauir  cotxnrr 

^ro  tracts  of  land  located  In  section  T, 
townahlp  19  north,  range  30  east.  Uoont 
Dlatdo  base  and  nwrtdlan.  Watfioe  Ooanty. 
Nevada,  mors  parUcularly  deacflbed  aa  fol* 
Iowa: 

Tletfnnlng  at  a  point  on  the  north  county 
road  right-of-way  fence  line,  as  It  etutad  oai 
January  3a,  ItVT.  betng  1 J68  feet  oMt 
aad  M  ffeet  north  of  the  weaC  qovtv  omer 
of  stfd  eectlon  7,  said  poBnt  being  at  tbe 
tnUnecttoo  of  the  boundary  fenee  between 
U  IL  Ohrlstenacn  and  A.  L.  Henaan,  as  It  «i- 


isted  on  January  33,  1937.  wltti  said  north 
county  road  rtght-of-way  line: 

thence  north  00  degrees  06  minutes  west 
49030  feet: 

thence  west.  787-74  feet; 

thence  south  00  degrees  13  minutes  west. 
49030  feet  to  said  north  county  road  right- 
of-way  fence  line; 

thence  east  along  said  fencv  line,  379  16 
feet: 

thence  north,  10436  feet; 

thence  east.  306.71  feet: 

thence  south,  1043ft  taet  to  said  north 
county  road  right-of-way  fazwa  Una; 

thence  east  along  said  fence  line.  30871 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  containing 
838  acres,  more  or  leas;  alao. 

Beginning  at  tbe  Inteisectlon  of  ttie  east 
Une  of  the  west  half  southwest  quarter  of 
said  section  7  with  the  south  Une  of  Scott 
Street  Boad  as  It  existed  on  March  B.  1917, 
said  point  being  30  feet  south  of  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  west  half  southwest  quar- 
ter. 

thenoe  south  88  degreea  88  mlnntaa  vast, 
along  the  aouth  Une  of  said  Soott  Straet 
Road.  861.3  fsai; 

thence  south  and  paraUel  with  ttke  east 
Une  of  said  west  half  aonthwaat  quarter, 
3.336. IB  feet  to  the  north  Une  of  Olendale 
Road,  ss  It  exlstsd  on  Uarch  8,  1917; 

thence  south  64  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
along  tbe  north  line  of  said  Olendale  Road. 
400  feet  to  the  east  line  of  aald  wast  half 
southwest  quarter 

thence  north  along  sakt  aaat  Una  3.fi01 
feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning;  oonlalning 
30  acres,  more  or  lees. 

The  abore-deaerlbed  lands  oontaln  an  ag- 
gragat*  of  TBJtB  acriS.  mora  cr  laaa.  knowa 
as  the  Beno-8parftw  mtflaa  Colony  alt*. 

Sac.  3.  The  gowning  body  ot  tbe  colony 
named  In  aaetton  1  of  this  Act.  with  the  ap- 
proval or  «be  BHueUiy  of  the  mtarfor.  may 
dedicate  land  to  the  pubUe  focstisuts.  aUsys. 
or  other  public  purposes  under  thoaa  lawa 
of  tbe  State  of  Nevada  that  are  appUeable 
to  tho  dedication  of  land  for  public  purpoaaa 


Sac.  3.  The  governing  body  of  tbe  colony 
named  in  section  1  of  tbU  Act,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
niay  contract  with  the  State  of  Nevada,  or 
lis  political  subdivisions,  for  the  furnishing 
of  water,  sewage,  law  enforcement,  or  other 
pubUc  services  oo  terms  and  conditions 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  colony  and  Its 
occupants- 

Sec  4  The  governing  body  of  the  colony 
named  in  section  1  of  this  Act.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  la 
hereby  authorlEed  to  enact  Eonlng.  bulld- 
itig.  and  sanitary  regulations  for  the  use  of 
Buoh  colony  site,  and  said  governing  body 
may  contract  with  political  subdivisions  of 
ihe  SUte  of  Nerada  for  assistance  In  pre- 
paring such  regulations. 

Sac.  6.  Id  addition  to  any  authority  now 
existing,  the  governing  l>ody  of  the  colony 
named  In  section  1  at  tills  Act.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior. 
may  lease  lands  to  members  of  the  colony 
for  humesite  purpoaaa  for  terms  of  not  to 
exoeed  nlnaty-nlne  yeara.  Inclualve  of  all  re- 
oearsJs. 

Bac  6.  The  governing  body  of  the  B«no- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  may  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  neceasary  to  quiet  title 
U)  Lands  wiLhln  the  deacrtbed  boundarlea  of 
the  colony  including  issuance  of  deeds  for 
the  porpose  of  extinguishing  title  to  er- 
roneous descriptions  within  the  area  and 
accept  title  in  the  name  of  tbe  United  States 
In  tnist  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony 
In  order  to  establish  proper  boundaries  of  the 
proper^. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  tbe  report  (No. 
81-1143) .  explaUilng  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  exerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscors, 
OS  follows: 


The  purpose  of  S.  3108  la  to  grant  to  the 
Reno-^arks  Indian  Colony  In  Nevada  the 
beneficial  interest  In  and  to  18.38  acres  of 
land  the  colon;  has  been  using  and  occupy- 
ing since  the  land  was  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  purchase  from  private 
Individuals  for  use  as  homeeltes  for  non- 
reservation  Indiana.  The  blU  also  authorlEes 
the  governing  body  of  tbe  colony,  wjth  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  to 
make  long-term  leases  of  land  to  member* 
for  homealttes.  dedicate  lands  for  public  ptir- 
poeea.  conTact  for  public  faclUUes  and  other 
services,  enact  sonlng  buUdmg,  and  sanitary 
regulations,  and  take  action  to  eatabUSb 
proper  boundaries  of  the  colony  lands. 

KISD 

The  colony  site  consists  of  two  tracta  of 
laud,  one  of  which  was  acqulxad  tn  1917  and 
the  other  In  1937  pursuant  to  authorl^  of. 
and  with  fimds  made  available  by,  two  acts 
of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
home  and  farm  sites  for  the  nonreservatlon 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Title  to  the 
land  was  taken  In  tbe  name  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  June  10.  I93S.  tbe  Indians  realdmg  in 
the  colony  votad  to  accept  the  Indian  Ba- 
organlxatlon  Act  of  June  18.  1984.  and  later 
adopted  a  constitution  and  bylaws  which  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertov  oo 
January  Ifi,  1030.  Article  I  of  the  oonatltuUon 
and  bylaws  provides  that  tbe  organised 
colony  shall  have  Jurladletton  orsr  all  of  tba 
land  wltbm  the  boundarlea  of  the  colony  site, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  property  since  Its  purchase  haa  been 
used   almoat  asclustvely  for  homaalte  por- 
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Doaw  by  the  colony  membere.  There  »re  now 
loceted  on  the  Imnd  orer  100  cottage,  end 
mobile  homes.  The  »»lue  ot  theee  ImproTe- 
menu.  which  ere  In  verylng  degrees  ol  re- 
oilr  end  melntenence.  has  been  estimated  at 
aDProilmalelv  «125.000  to  IISO.OOO. 

When  purchaeod.  the  land  wae  niral  In 
oharecter  and  location.  In  the   lnt«rT.nlng 
yean  the  city  of  Reno  ha.  grown  nnnl  the 
colony  U  completely  eurrounded  on  all  sldee. 
Nearly  the  whole  acreage  U  the  oolony  haa 
been  plotted  Into  lou  which  have  been  a.- 
slgned  to  memben  on  an  approyed  asalgn- 
mMt  form.  Although  the  colony  ha.  domee- 
UC  water  and  waste  dUpoMl  fadUtl...  which 
were  oomplet^l  In  1868.  there  U  h*^  '" 
modemlaatkm  and  improvement  of  the  houa- 
ini!  and   community  taclllUee  and  •="lco«. 
With  the  formal  uansler  ot  the  beneficial 
owneiahlp  froen  the  United  State,  to  the  col- 
ony any  doubt  ot  the  rlghtt  and  InUreet  ot 
thecolony  In  and  to  the  land  and  It.  au- 
thority to  contract  tor  UnproyemenU  on  oc  to 
SrSid  and  to  ma«e  In-Und  contribution 
towart  the  Neighborhood  PacUltle.  project 
will  be  resolved.  The  colony  will  also  have 
authority  to  make  long-term  leMee  to  lu 
members   tor   homeslte    purposes    and   Uius 
enable  the  member,  to  mortgage  or  P^er- 
wlse   hypothecate  their    leaeehold   Interesti 
a.    eecurlty    for    improvement    loans    ana 
through  thla  procedure  eHect  an  improre- 
ment  In  their  housing  conditions. 

Although  the  consUtutlon  and  bylaws 
adoptedl  by  the  colony  provide  that  the  In- 
dian eouncU  may  eierdse  certain  speci- 
fied authorltlee.  Including  the  promulga- 
tion and  enforcement  of  ottllnances  to  »fe- 
guard  and  promote  the  peace,  safety,  and 
General  welfare  ot  the  colony,  attempt,  ot 
tribal  governing  bodies  m  thu  general  area 
of  autonomy  have  ofun  given  rise  to  serious 
questions.  Accordingly.  It  Is  deemed  desirable 
that  this  bUl  be  enacted  to  remov.  any  doubt 
aa  to  the  authority  ot  the  Indian  cmincll  ot 
the  colony  to  take  the  aotlon.  therein  au- 
thorized a.  and  when  the  need!  are  Indi- 
cated. 


Tbe  committee  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  «wtlon  4  of  th.  bill  recommended 
by  the  Department  ot  the  I°"«°y-  r,»','=5 
make,  clear  that  the  aaumptlon  "f^^jU  " 
crlmlna!  jurisdiction  by  a  State*  doee  not 
^roD  that  State  «th«  directly  or  In- 
directly  the  power  to  regulate  tbe  Meof 
Indian  trust  land,  but  leave.  ■«?!»*" 
with  the  Indian  governing  »"«barlty  ™ 
constitution  and  bylaws  provide  «»*»  J" 
Indian  council  may  eierclse  certain  specinea 
aathorttlM.  Including  the  promulgatlm  and 
enlorcement  of  ordinance.,  to  safeguard  and 
promou  the  peace,  safety,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  oolony. 

COST 

No  additional  Federal  expenditure,  wffl 
reaislt  from  the  enactment  of  S.  S19B. 


COEOR  DALENE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  3487)  to  authorize  the  sale  ana 
exchange  ol  certain  lands  on  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indian  R«eer»»tlon,  and  for  other 
paipoaei  which  bad  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Atralrs  with  amendments  on  page  2.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  21.  strike  out 
"ownership  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe 
or  to  other  Indians"  and  Insert  "owner- 
ship to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  to  any 
member  thereof,  or  to  any  other  Indian 
having  an  interest  In  the  land  Involved.  ; 
on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "8«c.  ».  Any  tribal  land  m^. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  ot  the 


Interior,  be  encumbered  by  a  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  and  shaU  be  subject  to 
foreclosure  or  sale  pursuant"  and  insert 
"Sic  6  The  business  council  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  may  encumber  any  tribal 
land  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  wltn 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  such  land  shall  be  subject  to 
foreclosure  or  sale  pursuant":   ""1  M' 
page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  sWke 
out  "115) ,  Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  words   the  Coemr  d,Wene 
Indian  Reservation.'  "  and  Insert  4151  .is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  'the  Fort  Mojave  BeservaUon. 
the  words  'the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Res- 
ervation,"-; so  as  to  make  the  bUl  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  tw  Senole  mul  Hoiue  of 
RepratntaUvts    o/    the    ''7"«L^'^  .^i 
\mrrica  in  Congress  luamblci.  That  for  the 
nurpoM  of  eHectlng  consolidation,  of  Und 
situated    within    the   Coeur   d'Alene   Indian 
RcKrvatlon  In  the  SUle  of  Idaho  Into  the 
o.ncrshlp  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  and  Ita 
individual  members  and  for  the  purpoM  M 
attaining  and  preserving  an  economic  land 
base  tor  Indian  uae,  aUevlattng  problem,  of 
Indian  heirship  and  asalsung  In  the  produc- 
tive leasing.  dlsportUon.  and  oth«  u»  of 
tribal  and  Individually  aUotted  land,  on  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  Is  authorlied  m  his  dlJKretlon  to: 

( 1 )  Sell  or  approve  sale,  ot  any  trlbal.trast 
lands,  any  Intereet  therein,  or  unprovementa 
thereon.  _  ,      *      ,„ 

(2)  Exchange  any  tribal  tniat  land*  In- 
cluding mterests  therein  or  improvemanU 
thereon,  for  any  lands  or  Intererta  In  land. 
situated  within  such  reservation. 

Brc.  a  The  acquisition,  sale,  and  exchange 
of  lands  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  upon  request  of  tte 
business  councU  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe, 
evidenced  by  a  resolution  adopted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  consUtutlon  and  bylaw,  of  the 
tribe,  and  shall  be  In  accordance  with  a  con- 
solidation plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior. 

Sxc  3  Any  moneys  or  credlta  reoeivaa  ny 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  In  the  sale  <a  lands 
shall  be  u»l  for  the  purchaee  of  other  landa. 
or  tor  such  other  purpose  as  may  be  oon*«- 
ent  with  the  land  oonKilldatlon  program,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior. 

Src.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorised to  mU  and  exchange  Individual  In- 
dian tru»t  land,  or  InteresU  therein  on  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  held  In  multiple 
ownership  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  to  any 
member  thereof,  or  to  any  other  IndUn  hav- 
mg  an  Intereat  m  the  land  Involved,  tf  the 
nle  or  exchange  U  authorized  In  writing  by 
owners  of  at  least  a  majortty  of  tha  trust 
interest.  In  luch  land.:  except  tliat  no  giatar 
percentage  of  approval  of  moh  trurt  IBtnMts 
shaU  he  re<iulred  under  thla  Act  than  In  any 
other  sutute  of  general  application  approved 

by  Congress.  

Sac.  6.  Title  to  any  lands,  or  any  mttnn. 
therein,  acquired  pursuant  ttJ  till.  Act  *>^ 
be  taken  In  the  name  ot  the  Unltad  StatM  ot 
America  In  trust  for  the  Ooeur  d'Alene  T«he 
or  Individual  IndUn.  and  ahall  be  lubject  to 
the  same  lavra  relaUng  to  other  Indian  trurt 
lands  on  the  Oceor  d'Alene  Beeervatton. 

BBC  fl.  The  buslnew  council  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  may  encumber  any  tribal  land 
by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  wltii  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
suSi  land  ShaU  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sals  ptiimmnt  to  tbe  terms  of  inch  a  mort- 
nxe  or  deed  or  trust  In  aocardance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  Th.  United  SUte. 
fliaU  be  an  Indispensable  party  to  Miy  Bw^ 
proceedings  vrlth  the  right  ot  remoral  of 
the  oanae  to  the  Chlted  SUtes  dlsOlct  oourt 
tot  the  dlatnct  m  which  the  land  U  lo«»t<* 
following  tbe  procedure  In  moiax  14*6  M 


Utle  28.  United  SUte.  Code:  Prot-fcUd,  That 
tba  United  statea  shaU  have  the  right  to 
appeal  from  any  order  ot  lamand  In  the  caM. 
Sic  7  The  eeoond  sentence  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1888  (SB  SUt.  S39)  , 
as  amended  (»8  V£.C.  416),  U  turthw 
amended  by  Inserting  immedlatel/aftar  '^ 
Fort  JJoJave  Keeervatlon,"  th.  wort.  "TM 
Coeur  d'Alana  Indian  Bcaw^stlnti.". 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.   .^    ,.    .  ,    .>, 

Mr  MANSFEEU).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  BscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-11461,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  WU  authorlie.  the  Secretary  o<  the 
interior  to  approve  the  sale,*  exchange  or 
encumbrance  of  tribal  lands  and  to  «11  ot 
exchange  IndlvlduaUy  owned  trust  lands  or 
IntorMts  therein  held  In  mulUple  ownership 
to  other  Indians  II  the  sale  or  exchange  U 
authorteed  by  the  owners  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  intereet.  In  such  lands.  It  would 
also  provide  authority  for  long  term  leaang 
or  trust  lands  up  to  99  yeara. 

NXB> 

The  coeur  d'Alene  BeeervaUon,  loeatwl  In 
the  northwtrtem  part  of  Idaho  in  Benew^ 
and  Kootenai  OounUes,  originally  ooaMMd 
of  approximately  345.000  acre,  of  tribal  land. 
In  1908  approximately  103,570  actwa  were 
aUotted  to  membere  ot  the  tribe,  330  ante. 
were  reserved  for  admlnlatreUve  puipoaes, 
and  the  remaining  lands  comprtMng  uaraa 
of  over  343,000  acres  were  opened  to  a*™*' 
mant  Since  allotment  ot  the  iwuliatScn 
lands'  and  opening  of  the  surplus  land,  to 
settlement  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
land  has  passed  from  Indian  owneiahlp.  A. 
of  June  30,  1»«».  there  were  83.083  acre,  of 
trust  land  m  individual  ownership  and  IB,- 
236  acres  In  tribal  ownership. 

The  Ooeur  d'Alene  Tribe  adoptad  a  land 
acquisition,  consolidation,  and  developinaos 
program  In  19S6  and  put  It  Into  effect  on  U» 
raMTvaUon  at  that  time.  To  Imptamant  thU 
program  the  Indians  ne«l  addiUoaal  author- 
ity tor  the  acquisition  and  dlspcMJ  of  lands 
or  mtereet.  m  lands.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  In- 
dian. VTjted  to  reject  the  application  oit  1*>e 
Indian  Eeorganlzatlon  Act  of  June  IB.  1BS4. 
to  their  affairs.  ConsequenUy.  the  authorltl.. 
cont.lned  therein  with  reelect  to  acqul.1- 
tlon,  sale,  and  exchange  of  tnirt  land.  ■!• 

not  available  to  them.  

The  tribe  Kit  Mlde  »1 .160/100  froma  IMS 
award  of  the  Indian  Claim.  CommlMwn  m 
Docket  No.  «I.  During  the  pMt  6  yaaa  tlw 
tribe  ha.  purchaMd  over  3,000  acre,  ot  land 
at  a  coat  of  Uttle  over  MSOflOO.  ThlrUm 
purchaM.  are  piwenUy  pending  wttWh  '^ 
liquire  an  expenditure  of  about  »SOOJ)00. 
The  tribe  la  now  pluming  a  faimlng  anter- 
prise.  and  land  cxauoUdatlon  I.  of  much 
Importance.  _^     ,     _. 

At  the  time  of  th«  approve  ot  th.  land 
program  the  tribe  own«l  13  J«a  aoia.  ot  tmrt 
land  which  conalsted  prlmartly  of  acr«|^ 
re«cr«l  poreuant  to  tba  set «  May  l».  «•*■ 
ThU  act  alM  eontalMd  aotlwrlty  far  ax  mm 
or  exchange  of  the  rertorad  lands.  Bowwnr. 
the  lertored  land  Is  outside  tb*  gtnanl  lam- 
ing area  and  la  not  useful  tor  trading  Mid 
unlUaatlon  purpoeea.  The  aathotl^ooB- 
talnad  In  S.  »4n  wm  anabia  the  trtbj  «o 
dUpoM  of  tUM  pateeia  and  use  tba  fund,  to 
iiequui  olhar  tr«*s  within  the  faniUogja- 
tarprl»  ai«a  or  dMwb«.  on  t»»J««T2S 
and  BHlat  tribal  mamhv.  tn  conanlldaung 
and  tmlfying  thalr  mdlvldual  intatarta 
thoeby  aUevUtlng  to  »ni»  axtant  tba  b*r- 
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Mbip  profalem.  ForUur.  it  wUl  be  abl*  to  ex- 
chaz\S*  lands  wtth  tribal  memb«rB  lo  tbat 
both  the  trib«  and  the  membef*  wUl  bare 
more  economical  and  man.'^geable  unlta. 

Although  the  tribe  does  not  now  h*Tc  an 
ui^nt  need  for  long  term  leasing  authority. 
It  does  anUolpace  thla  authority  wUl  b« 
needed  within  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
tnbe  wUl  eodeavor  to  lease  land  for  Indus- 
trial purposes  and  h&a  In  mind  that  eventu- 
ally It  Is  going  to  become  Inrolved  In  some 
«Dterprls<3  tn  the  Goeur  d'Alene  Lake  area. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sug- 
gested several  clarifying  amendments  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee. 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
wlU  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  84B7. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  AND  ANNUITANTS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  17721  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  pay  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  annuitants,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pest 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  with  an  amend- 
ment, stnlce  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

3  1772 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amemca  in  Congrexa  aatembled,  Th*t,  except 
as  provided  by  subsection  (b)  of  aectlon  SWM) 
of  title  6.  tTnlted  States  Code,  effective  from 
the  flret  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  July  1,  1970.  and  continuing 
until  the  nrst  day  of  ^he  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1971.  the 
biweekly  Oovemment  contrfbutton  for 
health  benefits  for  an  employee  or  annuitant 
enrolled  under  a  health  benefits  plan  under 
chapter  SQ  of  title  5.  ITnlted  States  Code. 
shall  be  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average 
of  the  subscription  barges  in  effect  on  the 
beginning  date  of  the  adjustment,  with  re- 
spect to  self  alone  or  self  and  family  enroll- 
menfs.  as  applicable,  for  the  highest  level  of 
bwieflts  offered  by — 

•'(1>   the  service  benefit  plan; 
■•(3)   the  Indemnity  benefit  plan; 
"(31    the  two  employee  organization  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commlssloo;   and 

"i4>  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commlaalon.". 

Sic,  %.  Effective  January  1,  1971,  section 
890«(a1  of  title  S.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(al  The  Oovemment  contribution  for 
health  benefits  for  employees  or  annuitants 
enrolled  in  beal-th  benefits  plazu  under  thiy 
chapter  shall  be  adjusted  oo  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  of  each  year  to  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  averace 
of  the  subscription  charges  li>  effect  on  tb« 
be^nnlng  date  of  the  adjustment,  with  re- 
spect to  self  alone  or  self  and  family  enroll- 
ments, as  applicable,  for  the  highest  ;erel  of 
benefits  offered  by —  ' 

"H)   theserrtce  benefits  plan; 
"(2)   the  indemnity  benefit  plan; 
"(3)   the  two  employee  organization  plana 
wtth  the  largest  number  of  enrollment*,  as 
determined  by  the  Coounlsslon;  and 

"f4)  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
dsftermlned  by  the  C-ommlselon.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  8901  (3)  (B)  of  title  8. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  OlTowe : 

"(B)  a  member  of  a  family  who  receives 
an   immediate  annuity   ils   the   suniror   of 


Kn  eooployee  or  of  a  retired  employee  de- 
scribed by  subparagraph  (A>  of  this  para- 
graph:". 

(b)  SecUon  8001(3)  (D)(n  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  atrlklng 
out  ",  having  completed  5  or  more  years  of 
serrlce,**. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  8007(a)  (B)  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  the  Panama  Oanal  Zone"  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  B001(i)(U)  of  Utle  fi.  United 
Statee  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  Immediately  be- 
fore the  semloolnn  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Retired  Federal  Employeee 
Health  Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  849;  Public 
Law  60-734)   Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(U  Section  3(4)  Is  amendMl  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  nnd  the  foUowlng:  "and 
includes  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  purposes  of  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance provided  by  jiart  B  of  title  XVITI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"; 

(3)  Sections  4(a)  and  fl(a)  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  plan  for  cupplementary  medical  in- 
surance provided  by  part  B  of  title  XVTir  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.";  and 

(3)  Section  9  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subeectlon: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  any  pay- 
ments of  Oovemment  contrlbutlona  under 
section  4  or  8  of  this  Act  from  any  person 
when.  In  the  Jud|?mene  of  the  Commission, 
•nich  person  Is  without  fault  and  recovery 
%Tinld  be  contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
■clence.". 

fbl  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  ahall  become  effective  r>T\ 
October  1,  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-U51>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohp. 
as  follows: 

8.  1773  wUi  increase  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Pedemi  Government  toward  the  coet  of 
the  premium  charged  for  health  Insurance 
authorleed  by  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  from  $1  63  (for  self  only)  or 
»3.»4  (for  family  coverage)  for  each  biweekly 
pay  period  (which  In  practice  is  about  24 
percent  of  the  average  cost  of  high  option 
family  Insurance)  to  a  permanent  level  of  40 
percent  of  the  average  premium  charged  fcr 
high  option  coverage  offered  by  the  six  larg- 
est Insurance  programs  operating  under  the 
act. 

R-ATTWRtT 

The  Peder&i  employees  health  Insurance 
program  waa  enacted  In  1059  to  provide  a 
comprehenalve  health  insurance  protection 
for  all  Federal  employee3.  members  of  their 
fanilllai,  and  employees  and  their  families 
after  retirement  from  the  Federal  service. 
Nearly  8  mlUlon  employees  and  family  mem- 
bera  are  now  covered  and  more  than  3>4 
btUlon  dollars  in  benefits  have  been  paid 
during  the  10  years  of  the  programs  opera- 
tion. 

Under  the  act,  there  are  two  Ooveroment- 
wlde  insurance  programs,  one  based  on  a 
"service  benefit"  scheme  (Blue  Cross)  and 
the  other  based  on  Indemnification  to  the 
employee  for  medical  expenses  Incurred 
(Attna).  Health  Insurance  \ai^;nsa^  offered 
b7  Federal  employee  unions  and  associations 
<x  by  local  or  regional  health  insurance  car- 
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rlers  approved  by  the  OlvU  Service  Oommls- 
slon  are  also  eligible  to  offer  insurance  to 
employees  and  participate  in  the  program. 

Nearly  all  eligible  Federal  employees  are 
oovered  by  health  insurance.  When  the  i>ro- 
gram  was  established  In  1900,  two  basic  plans 
were  developed  and  offered:  a  "low  option" 
plan  giving  basic  protection  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, and  surgical  expenses  at  very  reason- 
able rates:  and  a  "high  optloo"  plan,  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  employees  who  desire 
very  broad  and  reasonably  eipenalve  insur- 
ance. Based  on  the  evidence  available  at  the 
time,  including  the  testimony  at  Federal 
employee  unions  before  the  Senate  Poat  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  most  employees  would  choose 
low  option  insurancs. 

To  shars  ths  cost  of  the  program,  the  or- 
ganic act  provided  that  tbe  Oovemmsnt 
would  contribute  a  specific  doUsr  smonnt  st 
that  time  estimated  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  least  expensive  Oovemment- wide 
program.  Employees  who  choose  high  option 
protection  or  any  other  protection  which 
costs  more  than  twice  the  Oovemment  con- 
tribution bear  the  fuU  cost  of  the  additional 
expense. 

Experience  haa  proven  that  employees  pre- 
fer high  option  protection.  Today,  close  to 
00  percent  of  all  employees  elect  high  option 
coverage  even  though  the  Oovemmenfa  con- 
tribution amounts  to  only  34  percent  of  the 
average  cost  of  high  option  family  protec- 
tion. Apparently,  employees  prefer  tlie 
greater  Insurance  protection  of  the  high  op- 
tion plans  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

By  1908  tbe  Oovemment's  contribution 
had  dropped  from  Its  original  36  percent  of 
high  option  cost  to  leas  than  SO  percent.  In 
Public  Law  30-^04.  the  Congress  increased 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  Oovemment's  con- 
tribution so  that  the  OoTemment's  share 
rose  to  37  percent  of  high  option  coet.  ^nce 
that  time,  premium  increases  have  reduced 
the  Oovemment's  contribution  to  34.3  per- 
cent of  the  average  cost  of  high  option 
protection. 

JtTSTtnCATTOir 

As  introduced,  8. 1773.  provided  that  the 
Oovemment's  contribution  t>e  permaneatly 
set  at  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive Oovemment- wide  high-option  plan 
and  that  annual  adjustments  be  made  in  tbe 
Oovemment  contribution  to  maintain  that 
level.  Since  our  hearing  on  this  legislation  In 
April  1969.  the  Boiue  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  reported  legtslatloo 
establishing  the  Oovemment's  oontrlbutlon 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  high 
opUon  Insurance  offered  by  the  two  Oovern- 
ment-wlde  programs,  the  two  largest  Federal 
employee  union  programs,  and  two  compre- 
hensive medical  plans  designated  by  tbe  OlvU 
Service  Commission.  The  Commission  baa 
endorsed  the  theory  of  relating  tbe  Oovem- 
ment's contribution  to  the  average  cost  of 
ths  most  hesvlly  subscribed  programs  and 
relating  the  Ooveraroeofa  contribution  to 
high  option,  mther  than  low  option,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  preference  which  em- 
ployees have  consistently  demonstrated  for 
high-option  protection. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  an 
amendment  to  8.  1773  to  conform  to  the 
reoommendatlocLS  Included  In  the  House  bill, 
which  Is  also  unanimously  endorsed  by  Fed- 
eral employee  unions  and  associations.  But 
we  recommend  that  In  order  to  control  ths 
substantial  costs  Lnvolvsd.  tbe  Ocvemmcnt 
contribution  be  set  st  40  percent  of  the 
premium  rather  than  50  percent  as  orlginaUy 
contained  In  S.  1773  and  as  recommended 
by  the  House. 

Bvldenoe  pressntsd  to  the  committee  in  Its 
bearings  on  8. 1772  demonstrates  beyond 
reasonable  question  that  employers  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  generally  pay 
a  far  grsater  percentage  of  ths  oost  of  health 
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UuuruiM   thm   does   ll»  Po<Jer»l   Qoiera- 
mont.  An  iccuniw  comjwrlson  of  iMurMce 
ptouctlon  U  very  dlfflcult  to  make  b«c«u«« 
ot  the  dinerence  In  protection  offered  under 
Individual    plane,    but    the    conunlttee    hee 
Majnined  enough  evidence  ol  the  kind   of 
medical    protection    offered    by    major    em- 
ployers In  the  prlvau  sector  ot  the  economy 
to  recommend   without  reiervatlon   a  sub- 
rtantlal  Increase  In  the  Oovemment's  ottn- 
UibutloQ  to  the  overall  coat  of  the  program 
OppoamNrms  To   CBiHoa  BNaou-nawT 
The  Federal  Employees  Health  Beneflte  Act 
provldee  that  an  employee  on  annuitant  may 
transfer  his  enrollment  at  such  times  and 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  These  regula- 
tions specify  13  evenu  (such  as  a  change  In 
family  status,  assignment  to  or  from  over- 
seas or  attainment  of  age  65)  which  permit 
an    employee    to    transfer    hU    enrollment 
These  events  recognlM   that  an   employees 
circumstances  may  change  so  as  to  require 
a  change  ln.hU  coverage,  but  they  are  gen- 
erally outside  the  direct  control  of  the  em- 
ployee so  that  he  cannot  manipulate  changes 
in  hU  enrollment  to  his  heat  advanUge  and 
adveraely  to  the  plane  which  participate  In 
the  program.  .      ^.  ^, 

Additionally,  the  regulations  require  that 
an  "open  season"  during  which  any  employee 
may  freely  change  plans,  options  and  type  of 
coverage,  be  held  st  least  once  every  3  years. 
BeneAM  and  premium  changes  lor  all  the 
plana  are  announced  and  publicised  by  tne 
Commission  In  advance  ot  an  open  season  so 
that  each  employee  has  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  benefits  and  coeU  being  offered  by 
all  the  plans  available  to  hUa  and  to  reselect 
the  coverage  that  best  suits  his  needs.  In- 
cluding the  Initial  enrollment  In  the  spring 
of  1960,  the  Commission  haa  declared  six 
open  aeaaona  at  Irregular  Intervals  ranging 
r  trom  1  to  3  years.  The  latest  open  season  was 

3  held  in  the  fall  of  IMS.  3  years  after  the  pre- 

X  ceding  open  season. 

The  committee  believes  that,  because  ol 
continuing  new  developmenU  In  mwUcal 
care  and  In  health  beneflu  coverage  and  be- 
cause of  sharp  and  Irequent  Increases  In  pre- 
mium, employees  should  have  timely  oppor- 
tunities to  adjust  their  coverage.  Ot  particu- 
lar concern  is  the  question  of  whether  an 
employee  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  change  If  his  plan  has  a  premium  Increase. 
Wo  therefore  urge  the  Commission  to  reex- 
amine the  opportunities  afforded  employees 
to  adjust  their  coverage  through  open  sea- 
sons, without  sacrlllclng  the  safeguards 
against  adverse  selection  (such  as  a  change 
from  low  lo  high  option  when  serious  <-"nnt 
or  hospital  conllnement  can  be  anUclpatad) 
which  could  Impair  the  Unsnclal  soundnesj 
of  a  plan  and  result  In  extraordinary  pre- 
mium Increase  for  employees  remaining  In 
that  plan. 

HSiALTri  iNSUaAHca  coyrs  and  saavica 
The  committee  Is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  continuing  Increaee  In  the  c<»ls  ot 
medical.  surKlcal,  and  hospital  services  under 
this  program  Our  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Diet  Congress  doee  not  permit  time  to 
Initiate  a  slgnlBcant  study  ot  even  the  major 
aspects  of  this  problem,  but  tbe  ground- 
work should  be  begun  now  for  a  very 
thorough  analysis  of  Federal  employees 
health  beneflts  4nd  the  Implications  of  re- 
cent developmenU  In  the  Held  of  health 
protection  for  Federal  employees. 

Tlie  program  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  BeneBte  Act  will  cost  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  In  premiums  neit  year 
and  the  Congress  should  have  adequate  data 
to  evaluate  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram as  an  Insurance  system 

As  a  beginning,  the  committee  Instructs 
and  speclflcally  authorlies  the  majority  and 
minority  staff  ot  the  committee  Jointly  to 
csrry  out  a  preUmlnvy  Inveatlgatlon  of  the 


entire  program.  The  staff  Is  authortted  to 
Investigate  any  matters  which  It  may  de- 
termine should  be  brought  lo  the  committee  s 
attention  and  to  call  upon  the  Commission 
and  the  ln.>rurance  carriers  to  obtain  the  kind 
and  quality  of  Information  upon  which  the 
committee  can  rely  In  developing  a  formal 
committee  Investigation,  report,  and  possible 
proposed  legislation. 

coraasoK  roa  visiow  cab«  seavicas 
The  American  Optometrlc  Association  hai 
pointed  out  that  services  rendered  by  a 
licensed  optometrist  which  would  be  covered 
under  most  health  Insurance  plans  offered 
by  carriers  If  the  service  were  rendered  by  a 
doctor  of  medicine  are  not  paid  for  be- 
cause the  Insurance  carriers  do  not  define  the 
practice  of  optometry. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  hereto- 
fore refrained  trom  attempting  to  require 
s  carrier  to  Identity  Individual  fields  ot  med- 
ical or  quasl-medlcal  service  tor  coverage  on 
the  grounds  that  the  carrier  should  have 
freedom  to  determine  what  types  ot  medical 
core  should  be  covered. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  pflalUon  of 
the  Commission;  but  In  practice,  permitting 
the  Insurance  carriers  to  be  the  sole  Judge 
ot  what  praclltloners  are  covered  results  In 
charging  the  employee  with  costs  tor  servlcee 
which,  had  they  been  rendered  by  a  different 
practitioner,  would  have  been  paid  tor  by  the 
carrier.  The  employee,  therefore,  loses  pro- 
tection which  he  has  a  right  to  expect  as  a 
subscriber  and  participant  In  tha  plan. 

The  committee  InstrucU  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  consult  with  oarrlers  to  de- 
termine what  steps  can  he  taken  to  correct 
Ihls  situation.  It  carriers  express  unwUllng- 
n«e  to  recognise  additional  pracUUoners  ot 
these  covered  services,  the  Commlselon 
should  advise  the  committee  whst  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  em- 
ployees have  covered  services  paid  tor  by 
their  health  beneflte  Insurance. 


COSTS 

The  present  cost  of  the  Federal  employees 
health  Insurance  program  Is  •9M  million  a 
year.  Assuming  an  Increase  of  13  percent  In 
the  cost  of  Ineursnce  effective  In  January 
1871,  the  coet  tor  the  year  1971  to  the  Oov- 
emment because  of  the  enactment  ot  8  ITTS 
will  be  approximately  $189  million. 

PUBUC   HEAIZNCS 

Public  hearings  on  S.  1772  were  held  be- 
fore the  Sul>commlttee  on  Health  Benefit* 
and  Ute  Insurance  on  April  xa  and  30.  1989. 
The  bearings  were  printed  and  are  available 

The  amendment  was  agreed  U>. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
■An  act  to  increase  the  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  cost  of 
health  beneflts  insurance  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr  BYBD  or  West  Virginia  sub- 
sequenUy  said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  talcen  this  morning  in  pass- 
ing the  bill  IS.  17721 ,  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  pay  one-half 
the  cost  of  health  Instu-ance  for  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  BENEFITS 


The  bill  (HJl.  18M8)    to  provide  for 
the  adJuaUnent  of  the  Oovemment  con- 


tribution with  reapect  to  the  health  ben- 
efits coverage  of  Federal  employees  and 
annuitants,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  to  have  prlntedm 
the  Ricoa*  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-lM*),  eicplainlng  the  purpoaea 
ot  the  meaAire. 

There  being  no  oblecUon,  tbe  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Jn  the  R«co«b. 

asfoDowa: 

Ftnu»os« 
The  major  purpose  ot  the  legUlatlon  U  to 
relieve  employees  and  annultanU  trom  con- 
llnulng   to   bear    a   disproportionately   Urge 
share   ot    the    premium   charges    under   tbe 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Beneflu  program- 
It  Is  also  the  purpose  to  extend  coverage 
under   this   program  and  the  Federal   Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Inaurance   program   to 
non-cltlaen  employees  ot  the  United  BUl» 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  permit  Part  B 
of  Medicare  to  be  s  qualirylng  pUn  under  the 
Retired  FKieral  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
program;   and  to  correct  an  inequity  with 
respect  to  the  survivors  of  em^oyeea  who 
have  less  than  five  years  of  senrlce- 
■nssMABT  OF  Ha.   I  sees 
Oorcmmeilf     contrlbtjtloin.— HB.      189e« 
provides  that  effective  In  January  1871.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Oovernmenfs^are 
of  the  premiums  charged  under  the  ^edw" 
Employees-  Health  Benefits  program  will  be 
pegged  to  the  hlith-optton  level  of  beneBts. 
using  a  premium  base  repreeenUtlve  of  the 
different  kinds  of  plans  that  participate  Badl 
year  the  unweighted   average  ot  tlie  hlgh- 
npUon  premiums  tor  self  only  or  for  aelf  and 
family  of  the  two  Oovemment-wlde  plana, 
th-  two  largest  eraployee-organlaatlon  plans 
and  the  two  largest  prepayment  group  prac- 
tice  plane   will   be  used   to   determine   the 
maximum  Government   contribution   to  all 
plans  and  opuons  These  six  plana  currenUy 
represent   approximately    90    percent   of   all 
enrollments.     The     maximum     Oovernment 
contribution    for    all    employee*    and    an- 
Dulmnts  would  be  fixed  at  so  percent  ot  snch 
average  The  Oovemment  contribution  could 
not.  however,  exceed  50  percent  of  the  pe»- 
mliim  charges  for  a  plan's  low-option  le»*I 
of  beneflts.  ^  __.„ 

This  proposal  eliminates  tbe  maumtmi 
dollar  amounts  and  expresses  the  Oovem- 
ment contribution  In  terms  ot  a  percentage 
of  total  BUbecrlptlon  charges  It  haa  the  added 
advantage  of  annual  automatic  adjuatment 
To  Illustrate.  If  It  were  applied  to  current 
1970  high-option  premiums,  the  monthly 
Oovernment  contribution  for  family  enroll- 
ments would  increaee  trom  MB8  to  •I9a». 
and  for  Individual  enrollmente  from  SSH*  to 
»7  80  Beginning  next  January,  though,  pre- 
miums probably  will  be  IncreMied  further, 
and  the  average  for  the  six  plans  would  be 
recomputed,  with  the  Oovemment  contribu- 
tion adjusted  upward  beyond  the  amounts 

"^  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  that 
to  do  lees  would  perpetuate  the  unfair  pi«- 
tlce  of  requiring  retirees  and  employees  to 
bear  the  nion's  share  "  of  Incesssntly  rising 
costs  This  legislation  will  put  meaning  Into 
the  funding  formula  by  updating  It  In  a 
manner  to  asaure  that  the  Oovemment  Is  at 
leist  striving  to  mstch  private  Industry  e 
trend  toward  providing  lU  workers  and  pen- 
blonets  coet-fr«e  health  insurance 

Sliort-ferm  emp!oj,cM.— The  existing 
health  benefits  laws  requires  that  In  order 
tor  the  surviving  eJxium  or  children  of  a  de- 
ceased Federal  employee  to  retain  tbe  health 
beneflts  protection  accorded  them  during  Ids 
lifetime  the  decedent  must  have  compl«t»d 
at  leaat  five  years  of  service.  However.  I*tiWI<l 
Law    91-83.    approved    October    SO,    I"«9, 
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anMnded  tbe  dvli  serrtce  Rtlremenk  Uw  to 
yrant  iinnulty  benefits  to  such  aurrlTori  of 
amployees  who  die  in  active  emploTment 
&ft«r  oompleting  at  I«nc  18  xncnths  of  bctt- 
icc  To  conXorm  to  th»t  length  of  lervlce 
modiflcatlon.  H-R  18968  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  health  benefits  coverage  to  the 
surrtror  annuitants  of  such  ahort-tenn  em- 
ployees. The  amendment  al*o  applies  to  tie 
suTTivors  of  an  employee  who  dies  as  a  reBUlt 
of  a  Job-incurred  Injury  or  LUnesa.  and  who 
are  tli^ble  for  employee  compensation 
tMoeat^  *^ 

Cancl  Zone  noncttizens. — From  the  eoact- 
raent  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Instiranc*  Act  In  1964  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees* Health  Benefits  Act  in  1959,  all  non- 
cttlien  employee*  whose  permanent  duty  sta- 
nons  are  oatslde  tbe  United  States  haTe  been 
excluded  from  coverage  under  both  prt>grams. 

Soncltizen  employees  have  constituted  the 
tm'.lc  of  our  Oovemmenfs  work  force  In  the 
Cannl  Zone  dtiring  the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  alnoe  Its  op«iiJQg  In  1914.  Tb«y 
have  performed  loyally  and  well  for  the 
United  State*. 

These  eicloslons  have  not  been  tn  con- 
sonance with  the  repeatedly  enunciated  pub- 
lic policy  of  assuring  to  Panantanlan  citizens 
employed  by  our  Oovemment  In  the  Canal 
3one  equality  of  treatment  with  United 
States-ciiOen  employees  stationed  In  Pan- 
ama. The  promise  of  parity  has  been  only 
parttally  achieved,  primarily  In  the  areas  of 
wages  and  retirement  coverage. 

To  fulfill  the  long-standing  commltmenu 
of  the  United  States  contained  In  treaty 
negotiations  and  reaJSrmed  In  subsequent 
Memoranda  of  Understandings — to  make 
available  to  Panamanian  employees  the  same 
governmental  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  a«  are  available  to  United  States- 
ciclsen  employees — tbls  legl.slatlon  extends 
coverage  tinder  both  the  Federal  Employees' 
Healtb  Benefits  and  Federal  Employeea' 
Qroup  Ufe  IixsuraDce  programs  to  non-dtl- 
aens  actively  employed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  ameadment. 
however,  has  no  application  to  noncltlziens 
permanently  employed  In  other  worldwide 
areas  outside  tbe  UzUted  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Port  B,  Medicare  for  certain  retirsea. — 
Ths  Retired  Federal  Xmployeea'  Health 
Benefits  Act.  applicable  to  pre-July  19<K) 
retirees  and  survivors,  restricts  a  direct 
Government  contribution  to  only  those  an- 
nuiCajits  who  subscribe  to  health  Insurance 
plans  offered  by  nongovernmeniai  organiiA- 
tions.  and  denies  such  contribution  Ln  the 
event  be  or  she  receives  a  Government  oon- 
trlbutloa  toward  another  plan 

This  legislation  amends  Public  Law  80- 
7M  to  tbe  extent  that  Part  B  of  the  Medl- 
cars  program  wUI  constitute  a  qualifying 
plan.  Thus,  some  of  this  class  of  annuitants 
who  are  not  reoalvlng  tbe  Oovemment  con- 
tribution otherwise  authorlzsd,  and  some 
who  are  using  It  for  nongovemmental-apon- 
sored  plana,  will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  re- 
spective 93£0  ar  •?  00  monthly  contribution 
to  apply  in  payment  of  tbelr  share  of  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  under  the 
Mc<llcare  pro^^m. 

The  but  also  anthortsss  the  ClvU  Service 
Commlsalon  to  waive  the  recovery  of  any 
suoh  direct  payments  when,  tn  the  Comtnls- 
slon'e  judgment,  the  annuitant  Is  without 
fault  and  when  recovery  would  be  contrary 
to  equity  and  good  oosHdenoe. 

aacicaaoTT 

The  Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1999  (Public  i*w  Sft-3Sa.  approved 
September  38.  1959.  chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  C-ode)  established  the  largest 
Tolisntary  group  health  Insurance  plan  in 
erlstencw  tn  the  United  States,  effective  July 
1.  1900  It  mads  basic  and  major  health  pro- 
tection available  to  Federal  employees  In  ac- 


tive servtoe  on  and  after  July  1,  1960,  and 
to  tbelr  tamUles.  Suoh  group  coverace  was 
also  extended  to  those  (and  tbelr  famlllea) 
who  would  retire  from  active  service  there- 
after. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  legislation  wa« 
to  facUltate  and  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment generally  and  to  improve  personnel  ad- 
ministration by  providing  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  civilian  Government  employees 
against  the  high,  unbudgetable,  and.  there- 
fore, financially  burdenaome  costs  of  medical 
serrlces  through  a  comprehensive  Govem- 
ment-wlde  program  of  insurance  for  Federal 
employees  and  their  dependenta.  the  costs  of 
which  were  to  be  shared  by  the  Oovemment. 
ns  employer,  and  Its  employees. 

Since  its  inception,  employees  have  had  a 
free  choice  among  plans  in  four  major  cate- 
gories, including  ( 1 )  a  Oovemment- wide 
.^rrlce  benefic  plan  offered  by  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield.  (2)  a  Oovemment -wide  Indem- 
nity plan  offered  by  the  Insurance  Industry. 
1 3 1  one  of  several  employee  organlaaUfm 
pl&ns.  and  (4)  a  comprehensive  prepayment 
plan.  The  two  Oovemment -wide  plans  must 
offer  at  least  two  levels  of  benefits — a  low 
option  7T  "standard"  policy  and  a  high  op- 
.!on  or  '•preferred'-  policy.  While  the  current 
39  employee  organisation  and  prepayment 
plans  may  offer  two  levels  of  benefits,  only 
14  do  so.  tbe  remaining  33  offering  only  a 
high  option  level  All  plans  allow  for  cover- 
age for  self  alone,  or  for  self  and  family. 

Perhaps  the  program  Is  unique  when  com- 
pared with  traditional  patterns  in  private 
industry,  in  that  the  employee  has  a  brood 
nnge  of  choice  between  carriers  and  levels 
of  benefits,  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  may  con- 
tinue coverage  into  retirement.  While  the 
law  prescribes,  m  general,  tbe  types  of  bene- 
fits to  be  provided  under  all  plans.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  con- 
tract with  qualified  carriers  for  such  services, 
subject  to  any  maximums,  limitations,  or  ex- 
clusions considered  necessary  or  desirable. 
However.  It  stipulates  that  the  rates  charged 
under  all  pl&ns  reasonably  and  equitably  re- 
fieot  the  cost  of  the  beneflta  provided,  and 
that  the  rates  of  the  two  Oovemment -wide 
plans  be  determined  on  a  basis  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  lowest  schedule  of  baelc 
rales  generally  charged  for  new  group  plans 
Issued  to  large  employers. 

In  the  development  of  the  eDobllng  legis- 
lation, congressional  proponents  favored  a 
50-60  employee-employer  sharing  of  all  coeta 
and  such  a  rate  of  contribution  was  included. 
However,  because  of  the  unknown  factor?  in- 
herent la  an  entirely  new  area  of  Federal 
employee  fringe  benefits  In  Which  the  Oov- 
emment bad  no  previous  experience,  and 
because  of  fiscal  oooslderatlons.  a  limitation 
was  placed  on  the  maximum  contribution  to 
be  paid  by  tbe  Oovemment.  llils  mazlmiun 
was  geared  to  the  least  expensive  Govern- 
ment-wlde  low  option  plan  and  a  dollar  limi- 
tation was  Imposed  which,  at  that  time,  con- 
templated that  a  "tttandard"  policy  which 
would  be  adequate  for  most  employees'  needs 
could  be  purchased  on  a  50-60  sharing  basis. 
It  provided,  further,  that  '•preferred*'  poli- 
cies be  made  available,  but  that  those  em- 
ployees enrolling  In  high  option  or  more  ex- 
pensive prepayment  plans  would  pay  the 
entire  costs  of  the  additional  richer  benefits. 

In  1990  the  initial  distribution  of  enroll- 
ments between  self-only  and  family  cover- 
age, between  high  and  low  options,  and 
among  the  various  30-odd  plans  resulted  tn 
the  Oovernment's  contributing  approxi- 
mately 38  percent  of  the  aggregate  premiums 
for  all  enrollments,  with  employees  contrlb- 
uUng  03  percent. 

As  time  went  on.  this  38  percent  Oovem- 
ment share  of  the  aggregate  premium  grad- 
ually diminished  for  two  m&ln  reasons:  (i) 
employees  gravitated  toward  the  more  ade- 
quate high  options;  and  (3)  high-option 
premltnns  Increased  because  the  cost  of  m«d- 


toal  care  Increased,  improved  benefits  were 
made  available,  and  a  relatively  high  mor- 
bidity was  experienced.  In  contrast,  experi- 
ence of  the  low  options  was  very  good  b^* 
cause  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for 
healthy  employees  with  healthy  families  to 
thoose  this  less  expensive  coverage.  Until 
recently,  low-option  premium  rates  remained 
fairly  stable  and  the  Oovemment  contrlbn- 
clon,  which  was  geared  to  these  rates,  could 
not  be  Increased  to  reflect  the  Increasing  cost 
of  medical  care. 

By  1968  the  Oovernment's  share  of  tbe 
program's  cost  was  down  from  38  percent  to 
38  percent  of  tbe  total  average  premium. 
EflecUve  in  August  of  1986.  Public  Law  89- 
504  (5  UJ8.C.  6906(a)  and  (bt )» increased 
the  maximum  Oovemment  continutlon  so 
as  to  restore  It,  In  effect,  to  theless-than- 
Ideal  Initial  1960  level  of  38  percenl.  However, 
premium  Increases  (primarily  for  high  op- 
tions) tn  January  of  1967.  1968.  1969,  and 
1970,  have  again  diminished  the  Oovern- 
ment's contributions  to  approximately  34 
percent  of  present  aggregate  premiums.  In 
fact,  there  ore  now  only  a  few  low-option 
plans  in  which  tbe  Oovernment's  contribu- 
tion equals  one-half  of  the  total  premium 
charges. 

amaxD   xsiflotxcb'   health   sufcnrB 

PSOORAII 

The  Retired  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1960  (Public  I^w  86-734.  ap- 
proved September  8 .  1960 )  established  a 
health  benefits  program,  effective  July  1, 
1961.  for  Federal  retirees  and  their  depend- 
enu  who  were  not  eligible  to  enroll  tn  the 
Federal  Employees'  Health  BenefltJi  program 
because  of  their  retirement  prior  to  July  1, 
I960. 

Experienced  gained  from  implementing 
the  1959  Act  Indicated  the  desirability  of 
establishing  (1)  a  single  umform  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  plan,  rather  than  the  multiplic- 
ity of  plans  developed  under  the  active  em- 
ployee program;  and  (3)  In  order  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  retirees,  to  grant  the  option 
of  a  person  retaining  or  enrolling  In  a  pri- 
vate health  benefits  plan  (subject  to  cer- 
tain qualification  requirements),  with  the 
Oovernment's  contribution  to  the  cost  being 
paid  directly  to  the  anntUtant. 

Pursuant  to  the  statutory  authority,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Insurance  Industry  (Aetna) 
for  a  uniform  plan,  in  which  the  retiree  had 
the  cation  of  electing  a  baste  policy  and/or 
a  major  policy.  While  the  law  provides  a  min- 
imum 69  and  a  maximum  94  monthly  Oov- 
emment contribution  for  self-only  coverage, 
the  Commission  allows  a  Oovemment  con- 
tribution for  self-and-famlly  of  tS.SO  per 
month.  The  Oovenunent  coiitrl  but  Ions  for 
self-and-fanitly  Is  twice  thai  amount,  or 
?7  per  month.  These  same  contributions  are 
generally  paid  to  annuitants  wbo  elect  n 
direct  payment. 

Subsequent  to  the  advent  of  Medicare. 
tbe  total  premium  charges  for  the  Uniform 
plan  have  been  substantially  reduced,  but 
the  Government  oontrlbutlon  has  remained 
constant.  In  some  cases  the  Oovemment  con- 
txlbutloo  la  as  much  as  two-thirds,  whereas 
In  others  It  ranges  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  charges. 

This  particular  program  will  eventually 
cease  to  exist  when  the  pre-July  I.  1960, 
retirees  and  their  survivors  become  deceased. 


The  Committee  on  Post  OfDee  and  Civil 
Service  considers  tbe  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  and  annuitants'  health  ben-  * 
efits  programs  to  be  one  of  Its  most  Im- 
portant responslblUtlee.  In  fulfillment  of 
this  responsibility.  Its  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement. Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits 
recently  conducted  public  heartnga  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  experience  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs,  which  are 
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of  yllH  ImportiDM  »  bom  the  KUve  and 
retlrad  Federal  workloroe. 

Enrollmenu  under  these  propanu  approx- 
imate 3.«  million  employees  md  aimult»ncs, 
over  644  million  dependeau.  or  »  wu"  "' 
almoM  a 'A  million  person..  EeneflU  "H"'*' " 
apnrollmitely  »800  million  were  provldwl 
during  the  caJendir  year  19fl». 

Under  the  Federal  Employee.  Health 
Beneflu  program,  the  two  Oovernment-wlde 
Diane  account  tor  79  percent  ol  total  enroU- 
meni:  employee  organBaUonji  plana  16  per- 
cent; and  prepayment  plane  e  percent  About 
Bi  percent  ol  aU  enrollments  are  In  the  hlgn 
opuon  levels,  and  three-Iounhs  ol  aU  en- 
rollments are  in  the  lamlly  categoryv  Under 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees'  Health  Bene- 
Bt  program,  enrollments  In  the  Umlorm  plan 
occoum  lor  slightly   lees  than  haU  ol   the 

total  persons  covered. 

The  Committee  has  had  a  continuing  con- 
cern over  the  sky-rocketing  coats  o!  provld- 
IM  health  beneOts  protection  under  the  pro- 
SLnTwlthln  its  jurudlcuon.  Medical  care 
costs,  including  the  cost  oJ  hcepltalltttlon. 
surgery,  physician  and  nursing  loee.  dru^ 
and  medicine.,  and  lahoralory  services,  ha^e 
splraled  In  recent  yean  and  continue  to  ac- 
Sleraw  taster  than  the  price,  ol  any  other 
commodities  or  serrtoee.  „v.™~ 

In  the  poet- world  War  n  period  charges 
lor  medical  care  have  risen  perslstenUy.  From 
1941  thru  1969  the  medical  care  component 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Indel  Increased 
bv  1S8  percent,  to  36*  per«nt  ol  what 
It  was  uT  l»4fl.  During  the  same  y~rs 
the  mdei  tor  all  consumer  Item.  ">"  «  » 
inuch  slower  rale.  IncreMlng  oomp«»tlvrty 

"^l^^^^U^  medical  care  cost,  have  par- 
ticularly occurred  since  1959.  With  a  ba« 
nilod  of  19e7-l»  equaling  100,  the  medical 
^  ad«  rose  Iro^lO*.*  in  1959,  <^'J'"^ 
Xi^the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefit. 
^Togram  was  .nact«l.  to  159.0  In  •"°"»^"^ 
T9t5:  The  'aU  lt«n.-  Indei  'hc«^  ^ 
101  ii  in  1959  to  131.8  in  JutuaiJ  °'  "™„ 
JnUl.  the  m*llcal  care  index  r«.  by  an 
Tvenie  rate  of  4.7  percent  annu^y  durmg 
the  WOs,  It  1.  slowed  «^newh.t  "urmg^ 
Mil,  19«0'.  u  medical  care  price.  'oU07~ 
Si  Uierally  slower  rise  of  aU  service  Induj- 
try  Klcea.  In  the  latt  19«0-..  however,  medl- 
S  'Z,  price,  have  Incressejl  at  a  much 
faster  rate,  rising  8.8  percent  'h.""*-  J-J 
"r«nt  in  l»oTl.l  percent  in  1968.  and  641 

^r^c,12?ly  disturbing  f«:t  1.  that  dally 
hoeplbtl  rate,  have  been  Increasing  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  component  ot  the 
SSSl  c«e  price  Index,  which  ih=T««d  696 
percent  In  the  po.t-war  period;  that  Is,  x^} 
SS«ed  to  6»6p.rcent  of  what  tbeyw«e 
in  1948.  While  physicians-  leea  Increased  1« 
ZrMLt  over  the  same  period.  "»•""»«'« 
STcoasumer  Item.  lncr.a«d  88  p«^nt 
Within  the  medical  care  component,  hoapltai 
JSS  rate,  roee  eepwJlally  sh«ply,  lncr«s- 
Sg^y  16-6  percent  In  1966.  and  1«*P"^'"- 
uSr  by  an  additional  16.6  percent  In  19«r 

The  problem  of  escalating  health  care  ooeti 
U  common  to  aU  segment,  ol  the  Natlca^ 
It  I.  apparent  that  the  Commute*  »  »<»1>«  ™ 
^Urtty^annol,  unfortunately.  eBecUvrty 
^  or  mlnlmue  splrallng  cost,  of  medical 
care  Premiums  must  be  tumdent  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  provided,  and  rate  ^f^,^^ 
be  approved  annually  In  order  to  malntaUi 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  plans  p«- 
tlclpatlng  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefit,  program.  .^.^   „. 

A.  heath  care  cost.  rUe.  the  P«^"n  of 
them  not  covered  by  Inrorance  eonrtltuteja 
greater  burden  for  Oovemment  employeje 
and  annultanu.  As  premium  charge.  rUe  to 
cover  Mch  costs,  an  additional  financial  bur- 
den is  ImpoMd  upon  theee  <™P'"J^  »?° 
retiree..  Our  concern  Is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  enroUoo.  haTe  been  repeatedly 
forCMl  to  asatime  all  of  the  piwmlum  inorew. 
attributable  to  qiUaUog  ho^rttal  and  medi- 


cal costs  due  to  the  obKilete  doUar  lUnlU 
tlon.  imposed  upon  the  Ooveminent  oontn 
buuon  in  year.  past. 

Smce  the  inception  of  the  program,  the 
Government  ha.  mad.  a  uniform  dollara- 
and-cenu  contrlbuuon  to  the  enroUeea'  »- 
lected  health  Ineuranoe  plan.  In  I960  that 
monthly  contribution  of  a  MU-and-tMnlly 
plan  wa.  M.76.  which  waa  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  least  expensive  oovernment-wlde 
low  opUon  plan.  Moet  participant,  did  not 
choose  low  option  beneflu,  however,  but 
selected  tbe  more  adequate  high  opUon  cov- 
erage. Such  preponderance  of  selection  re- 
sulted in  employees  sharing  mote  than  80 
percent  of  the  cost  ol  their  respective  plans. 
As  premium  charges  IncreaMd  thereafter,  be- 
cause of  the  fixed  maximum  contribution,  the 
Govenunenf.  relaUve  percentage  of  contri- 
bution declined  to  an  average  of  28  percent 
of  total  chargee. 

The  individual's  plight  was  allgbtly  alle- 
viated In  1966  when  the  uniform  monthly 
Government  contribution  was  Increased  to 
as  88  Within  a  period  of  five  short  month., 
because  of  continuously  rising  premlnm 
charges,  the  Oovernment's  relaUve  abaxe 
again  began  to  decline  below  an  average  c* 
38  percent  ot  charge..  In  fact,  during  the 
program's  ten-yesr  hlttorj  premium  oort. 
have  increaeid  by  more  than  IM  percent,  bot 
enroUee.'  coM.  have  IncreeMd  by  over  176 
percent,  whUe  the  Government-,  contribu- 
tion, a.  a  percentage  of  the  total,  ha.  de- 
clined by  40  percent.  The  real  Inequity,  at- 
trlbuUble  to  the  Govemment-i  fixed  dollar 
contribution.  Is  that  employeee  and  annui- 
tants are  presenUy  paying  over  76  percent  of 
the  cost,  of  their  medical  Insurance,  wherea. 
the  Oovemment  1.  paying  leM  than  26  per- 
cent of  the  total  coat.. 

The  Committee  take,  mgnliianre  of  a  re- 
cent actuarial  evaluauon  of  the  program 
made  bv  MllUman  and  Boberteon.  Inc.,  re- 
garded by  the  InKirance  lndu«ry  a.  one 
of  the  country',  leading  conmiltants  In  the 
field.  -The  consulting  actuaries  report  stated: 
It  would  seem  deurable  for  the  government 
to  pay  a  larger  part  of  the  premium  alnce 
the  limitation,  now  Imposed  have  resulted 
In  the  deereasmg  percentage  of  oontilbauon 

observed.  

Reeognldng  the  tradiuonally  ooneervatlTe 
nature  of  actuarial  authorltlee,  partlenlarly 
in  submitting  such  a  report  to  the  Oot«ii- 
ment,  the  Committee  feels  the  suggeetlon 
to  be  mo«  compelling,  the  variable  being 
the  relaUve  percentage  of  co«.  that  the 
Government  will  equitably  aMume.  In  an  ap- 
parent eOort  to  Indicate  what  funding  role 
the  Government  rtiotild  play,  the  actuarial 
consviltant.  reported: 

A  review  waa  made  of  seven  very  large 
employer  plans  that  bad  been  reienUy  re- 
vised, and  which  have  benefiu  comparable  to 
the  government-wide  plans. 

In  all  Instances  the  employer  paid  pert  of 
the  cost;  In  three  Inslsnce.  the  entire  pre- 
mium for  both  employees  and  dependents 
was  paid  by  the  employer;  In  only  one  case 
was  the  employee  contribution  more  than 
t3 .00  for  an  Indlvldtial  enroUmant  or  »7J)0 
for  a  family  enrollment. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  mp- 
ported  by  voltunlnous  testimony,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  as  a  major  employer. 
IS  lagging  tar  behind  malor  employer,  m  the 
private  sector  In  thl.  Important  area  of  em- 
ployee benefit  programs  Evidence,  confirmed 
by  offldal  Oovemment  statlrtlcs  and  anal- 
yses, shows  that  major  Industrial  employers 
are  paying  mo«.  If  not  all.  of  the  coat  of 
comparable  health  benefit.  protecUon  for 
their  workers.  In  acknowledging  thl.  relative 
position,  and  agreeing  that  an  lncrea«  In 
the  Oovemment  contribution  la  Justified, 
the  Administration  recommended  a  measure 
of  partial  rsUef— that  is.  to  Increase  the 
Oovemment-s  contribution  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  what  It  was  10  years  ago. 
It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Committee,  bow- 


ever  that  the  Governments  maiunum  con- 
trlbuuon under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefit,  program  be  Increased  to  a 
level  at  which  it  wlU  ahare  equaUy  with  inoa 
of  the  program's  enrollees  the  premium 
charges  for  coverage,  and  that  such  cost-  , 
sharUig  ratio  be  maintained  In  future  years 

During  the  course  of  bearing,  oo  this 
legislation.  Informstlon  was  developed  that 
the  Service  Benefit  Plan  sponsored  by  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  sUU  provide.,  in  certain 
geographic  areafc  only  a  umited  baalc  surgl- 
^1-medlcal  benefit  If  the  nibscrlber .  In- 
come exceeds  a  certain  amount,  stated  <Ul- 
terently.  the  plan.  In  affected  areas,  provide, 
the  same  dollar  benefit  lor  ail  subscribers 
However,  If  the  subscriber  Is  under  the  In- 
come celling,  the  participating  doctor  rniMt 
accept  the  benefit  as  payment  In  full;  If  the 
subocnber  la  over  the  Income  celling,  the 
doctor  can  Impoae  an  additional  charge 
which  may  be  parUy  covered  by  mivlainaB- 
tal  benefits  ot  not  covered  at  a«. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  Income  ceil- 
ings at  one  lime  were  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  local  Blue  Shield  plans,  but  that  In- 
come ceuings  have  been  abandoned  except 
in  a  very  lew  localities,  notably  the  local 
Blue  Shield  Plan  In  the  Waahlngton.  OC. 
metropolitan  area— which  probably  Mrves 
mora  Federal  employees  than  any  otHer  local 
plan.  The  Committee  believes  that  Income 
ceUlnga  are  an  anachronism,  that  they  dis- 
criminate against  Federal  employee.  In 
areas  where  they  are  sUU  •PI^'*^'  j^^ 
strongly  urges  that  they  be  eHmlaated 
lorthvrtth.  .     ^     .... 

Representation,  have  been  mad.  to  the 
committee  by  the  American  ^w°»««„^ 
soclaUon  that  plans  which  participate  under 
the  Federal  Employee.'  Health  BenefiH  pro- 
gram do  not  include  oplometrtsta  in  toeir 
Sefinltlon  of  the  term  'doctor-.  The  atg^- 
cance  ot  this  exclusion  Is  that  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  chooeea  to  be  treated  by  «>  "P" 
fometrlst  tor  a  condition  that  would  be  cov- 
ered It  treated  by  a  phyHclan.  receive,  no 
health  benefits  for  the  expense  lovolved. 

The  Committee  views  the  recognition  oJ 
various  practitioners  of  the  healing  «"  for 
licensing  and  msurance  purposes,  a.  taUmg 
within  local  or  State,  rather  than  ««««■ 
Jurisdiction  and  believe.  It  Inapproprtate 
for  the  Congie*  to  legislate  concerning  tWs 
matter  it  Is  the  Committee^  undeietand- 
mg  Umt  the  U-ws  of  many  State,  elreedy 
require  Insurance  camera  to  pay  f<«  jb' 
services  of  optometrists,  who  are  not  PbJ«- 
clans,  when  these  services  would  be  cov«r«l 
if  provided  by  a  physician. 

Although  the  Committee  is  not.  for  the 
reasons  mdlcsted.  reoammendlng  legUIatlon 
on  this  point,  It  U  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Federal  employee  should  not  be  denied  bene- 
fits for  a  covered  serrtc*  becauM  he  choose, 
to  have  it  performed  by  an  optometrtst 
rather  than  a  physician.  It  la  recommended 
that  the  avU  Service  OommlMlon  take  ex- 
propriate action  to  inform  carriers  that  tbe 
fact  they  are  administering  a  Pederml  oan- 
craot  1.  no  reason  for  clr<rumvenang  oom- 
pUanoe  with   appUcaNe  State  lavre 

The  Committee  al»  observes  the  faeor- 
able  experience  of  tbe  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployeea' Health  Benefits  prograjn'e  nnltonn 
Plan  The  hope  Is  eipreMed  that  with  such 
continued  experience  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mlMlon  wul  find  It  feeable  to  further  re- 
duce tho»  annultanu-  contribution,  and/or 
improve  the  extent  of  benefits  provided, 
without  any  diminution  of  tbe  Oovemment 
contribution. 

It  W  the  Committee's  belief  that  an  edu- 
cational program,  well-conceived  ai>d  wide- 
ly tiroedcan  among  all  perUdpenta  and  all 
carriers,  wlU  be  of  velue  In  somewhat  lim- 
iting the  UiLMiiilTit  trend,  toward  inormMd 
costs.  A  resulting  abatement  of  these  trend, 
may  preeumably  result  from  the  ellmina- 
Uon  ot  «aii»  uansLHSirT  utuikatloo  of  medl- 
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cal  service*  or  exc«eslv«  chargea  lor  certain 
Mrrlcfls.  It  Is  felt  tii»t  such  ft  program  would 
bo  mutually  beneaclnl  to  the  employeoa  and 
aaauitanta.  the  tar^  .y^"-  )^^^  ^^  carrlen. 
Should  it  not  be  feasible  for  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  conduct  k  pro-am  of  this 
nature  directly.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
OommLlBfilon  exert  iiM  Indueoce  and  prestige 
upon  the  parUdpaUng  carriers  lowartl  lu 
davelopmant  and  ImplementaUona. 

OTSCTTTC  DATia 

The  amendments  made  by  aectlona  1  and 
4  are  effectl^-e  a&  specified  tn  the  eecUonal 
analysis.  The  amendmenta  made  by  sec* 
tions  3  and  3  are  eOectlve  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 


COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  LAWS 

The  bill  (HJl.  13716>  to  improve  and 
duify  certain  laws  aftecunf  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BJANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rscou)  an  excerpt  Trom  the  report  (No. 
91-lW2^  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

mposE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  modify  in 
several  respects  the  law  affecting  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  In  general,  the  modUlcaClons 
are  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  particular 
problems  of  the  Coast  Guard,  but  also  to 
conform  more  closaly  to  practices  obtaining 
m  the  other  armed  aervlces. 

The  major  change  involves  the  subsUtu- 
uon  of  a  best  qualified  lysiem  of  promotion 
as  used  In  the  other  armed  services  for  the 
present  fully  qualified  system  now  in  opcra- 
tioo  in  the  Coast  Guard.  The  need  for  this 
arises  from  the  composition  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  which  was  established  in  IMl 
A  dUproporUonate  number  of  oiScers  enter- 
log  at  that  time  h^ve  arisen  to  the  raAks  of 
captain,  commander,  and  lieutenant  cooa- 
mander.  The  presense  of  large  numbers  of 
officers  In  those  grades  has  seriously  iohiblted 
ttie  promotion  of  younger  officers  from  Junior 
grsdes  uid  has  prevented  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  the  runolng-mate  lystem.  Thai  sys- 
tem established  a  relstlonship  between  in- 
dividual Reserve  officers  and  those  In  the 
Regular  Establishment.  By  reason  of  the  dls- 
proporUonste  number  of  higher  grade  officers 
m  the  Reserves,  the  reservists  are  up  to  4 
years  behind  their  runxLing- mates  in  pro- 
mouons  and  the  gap  Is  widening. 

By  the  subsUtuUon  of  the  selection 
method  of  bent  qualified.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  problem  will  be  solved  in  a  reason- 
able ume  and  will  iiicxaasa  the  quaUty  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Corps. 

In  view  of  the  small  slse  of  the  Women's 
Reserve.  It  u  not  practicable  to  utilise  a 
oorrespondlng  systam  and,  as  a  result.  It  has 
been  detemuned  thst  the  oootinu&tlon  of  a 
fuUy  qualified  promotion  system  with  aooie 
modiflcauons  u  most  dealrable.  To  achieve 
the  best  results,  the  fully  qualifled  method  ot 
selection  is  retained,  through  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  cotnmander,  and  best  qualified  is 
substituted  ss  the  test  above  that  grade. 
Again,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  present 
BtAgnstion.  It  is  proposed  to  eliminste  those 
officers  who  have  twice  failed  of  selection  to  a 
higher  grade,  thus  niaklng  openings  for  the 
promotion  of  younger  Junior  officers. 

Another  prortsloc  would  asst^^i  an  offl- 
oer  on  the  active  duty  promotion  Uat  as  the 
runmng  mate  of  a  reservist  not  on  the  ac- 
tlTe  duty  promotion  list,  and  It  Is  believed 
that  this  will  effect  an  admlnlstratlre  Im- 
provement. In  this  ooonectlon,  the  Bouse  of 


Representdtlves  adopted  a  single  amendment 
to  UK.  13710  with  respect  to  Reserve  offioers 
who  are  commissioned  on  one  date  but  not 
called  to  scUve  duty  until  some  later  date. 
In  order  to  correct  an  Inequity  thst  might 
otherwise  occur  In  that  sltuBtlon,  tbe  House 
aawnd«d  the  bill  to  provide  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  reserve  commission  wss  the 
date  of  appointment. 

Another  provision  is  that  Reserve  admir- 
als are  limited  to  an  active  status  for  not 
mor«  than  6  years.  This  will  increase  the 
opportunity  of  promotion  for  captains  to 
flsg  rank  and  It  is  believed  that  such  a  time 
limit  U  desirable. 

Tbe  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  will  serve  to  increase  tbe  affeetlvenesB  of 
the  reserve  system  tn  the  Coast  Ouard. 

COST    or    UBGXSUTIOH 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  is  projected 
to  result  in  additional  cost  for  pay  and  al- 
lovrances  of  gSa.OOO  in  the  first  year  of  enact- 
ment. This  cost  should  Increase  to  sero  over 
tb«  next  4  years.  The  bill  will  also  result  In 
addlUonal  ooat  at  gia.OOO  per  year  In  reUre- 
ment  pay,  to  cocnmence  approximately  B 
yaars  In  the  future. 


WATER    RESOURCES    RESEARCH 
ACT    AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  3553*  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  to  increase 
the  authorizaUon  for  water  resources  re- 
search and  institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  baen  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  6.  strUte  out  "  '9250.- 
000',  and  iB)  by  adding  a  sentence  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: The  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  subsection  to  assist 
each  participating  State  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  each  year  thereafter  in  proportion  to 
the  average  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
costs  of  such  research  and  training  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordazice  with  a  suitable  for- 
mula to  reflect  the  average  increase  or 
decrease  adjustments  In  Federal  em- 
ployee salaries  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
based  on  findings  derived  from  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  figures  comparing 
Federal  salaries  with  Industrial  sal- 
aries.' "  and  Insert  "  '$200.000.' ";  and 
on  page  2  alter  line  23,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

sac.  3.  Section  $06  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1994  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Unmedlately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "the 
Dutnct  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam.** 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3563 

Se  it  ejiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repfetentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
4menca  tn  Congress  asiembled.  That  section 
100(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  ISM  (78  SUt.  33^;  42  U£.C.  l»eia).  Is 
am«ided  <A)  by  sulking  out  "flOO.OOO"  and 
luserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "«SO0,O00." 

Sac.  3  Tbe  seeoDd  itDUpee  of  wctlon  100 
I  b }  of  the  Water  Pesouroas  Besearch  Act  of 
1964  (78  SUt.  S29:  43  UB.C.  IMla)  Is 
amended  by  inserUng  after  the  word  "prob- 
lems", the  following:  "and  adentific  Infor- 
mation dlsseminauon  actlvitlea.  Including 
Identifying,  assembling,  and  Interpreting  the 
results  of  sclentiflc  and  engineering  resesrch 


deemed  potentially  significant  for  solution  of 
water  resource  problems,  providing  means  for 
improved  communication  regarding  such  re- 
search results,  including  prototype  opera- 
UQiis.  nscertatmsg  the  eslsting  and  potential 
effectiveness  of  such  for  aiding  in  the  solu- 
non  of  practical  problenie.  and  for  training 
quall&ed  persons  in  the  performance  of  such 
fxlentlfic  Information  dissemination;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  soe  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  follovrlng:  "the 
District  of  Coltmibla.  and  the  berrtlorlca  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam." 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-1153).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rioord, 
as  follows : 

ptraposs  or  rta  Mxssxnw 

As  introduced,  8.  3&&3  would  amend  the 
Water  HecourcM  Research  Act  (7»>  SUt. 
329)  to  increase  the  amount  authocUad  to 
be  approprlatad  for  a  w^ter  reaour6ef  re- 
search center  in  each  of  the  SUtes  from 
frioo.ooo  to  gaSO.OOO  annually  for  each  oen- 
ter.  It  also  would  provide  for  future  auto- 
matic adjustmeou  in  the  authorized 
amounu  based  ui>on  Civil  BighU  Commis- 
sion salary  studies. 

Section  a  of  S.  SfiU  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Information  retrieval  and 
diflsemmauon  acuvltlas  at  each  research 
center. 

Tbe  committee  also  considered  another 
bill,  S.  1061.  which  as  Introduced  would 
amend  the  act  to  authorize  the  Consortium 
of  CnlTerstUes  of  tbe  Washington,  D.C.. 
metropoUtan  area  to  receive  insUtute  grants 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  was  en- 
acted July  17.  1964.  The  principal  concepU 
of  tbe  act  grew  out  of  the  reconmiendatlons 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  NaUonal 
Water  Reaoxirces.  Section  300  of  the  act 
was  amended  In  1966  (80  Stat.  13S)  to  In- 
crease tbe  amounU  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Title  n  grant  program. 
which  Is  not  directly  related  to  tha  nsearoh 
renters. 

The  msjor  provisions  of  the  act  In  lU  praa- 
cnt  form  are  as  follows : 

Title  I  provides  for  graoU  of  •100.000  an- 
nuslly  to  each  of  the  States  (and  Puerto 
Rloo)  to  assist  In  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  water  resources  research  InsUtuU. 
center,  or  equivalent  entity.  It  further  au- 
thorises 96  million  annually  for  matching 
fund  resaarch  granu  admin  late  red  through 
the  Institutes. 

Title  II  Ruthorijces  appropriations  of  glO 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1973-1976 
(lesser  amounts  for  earlier  fiscal  yean)  for 
research  grants  to  educational  Institutions 
and  privste  foundations,  firms,  and  Individ- 
uala  not  directly  reUted  to  the  centers  esUb- 
Uahed  by  title  I. 

Title  III  conUlns  miscellaneous  provisions. 
Among  them  sre  esUbllshment  of  s  Federal 
center  to  catalog  water  reaourcee  research 
being  conducted  under  Federal  and  non- 
Peder&I  programs.  Section  306  defines  the 
term  "SUte"  as  used  in  the  act  as  including 
Puerto  Rico. 


S.  35M  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Moss 
on  March  6,  1970.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  held  s  bearing 
on  July  20,  1970.  At  that  time  the  suhoom- 
mltiee  also  took  testimony  on  S.  1051.  a 
bUl  Introduced  by  Senator  Bible  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1969.  wblch  bas  the  purpose  of  In- 
cluding the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  as  a  Bute 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  nommenU 
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ot  the  D«parUneot  o(  th«  Interior  and  Uie 
OIBce  ol  M»n«ieinent  uH  Buclf»t  on  botb 
meuuiM  u*  l»elu<Hd  Uwr  In  Uil»  report. 
The  oommlttee  bee  Includwl  the  amended 
subject  metter  ot  8  1081  within  S.  3563  •» 
reported. 


none,  and  Ouauvue  Adolpbua  College  at  St 
Petet 


The  amendmentB  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  w«s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  MinnesoU,  which  I  shall  place  in  the 

RXCOBS. 

The  Senate  today  Indicated  its  sup- 
port of  SUte  water  resources  research 
Institutes  by  passing  8.  3553  which  In- 
creased annual  allotment*  from  $100.- 
000  to  $200,000  per  State. 

Dean  Crawford's  letter  outlines  the 
Itinds  of  needs  to  be  met  by  this  vital 
lesislatlon.  and  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  these  programs  seelt- 
Ing  the  sclentiflc  knowledge  by  which  to 
better  protect  our  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

I  believe  that  his  letter  Is  a  valuable 
document  In  support  of  State  water  re- 
sources research,  and  should  become  p«rt 
of  its  legislative  record. 

I  a&t  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Dean  Bryce  Crawford  be  print- 
ed In  the  Ricoiai. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNlvxasrrr  or  MiNNiaoTa  GaAOU- 

AT«  SCHOOL. 

UinnrcpolU.  mnn..  August  JO.  1»70. 
senator  WM-nm  P  Uonoali. 
Senate  Offict  Building, 
Weshrigton,  DC. 

DaAa  saMAToa  Uonoali.  Recently  btm 
have  been  lolroduced  Into  Congreso  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  ot  1864 
(S.  3553  and  HR.  15B57.  16314.  16278.  18285) 
br  Increasing  the  aut.borlzed  annual  allot- 
menta  tor  State  Water  Resources  Research 
InatKutaa  trom  »10O.0O0  to  »2S0.000  and  au- 
thonalng  programs  tor  tbe  trauater  ot  re- 
search results  Uilo  practice.  The  amend- 
menu  have  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Aasoclollon  ot  SUte  Dnltersltles  and  Land 
Grant  CoUegea.  the  nnlversltlee  CouncU  on 
Water  Reaources  and  the  Presidents  Science 
Advisor.  , 

In  my  opinion,  eipanalon  of  the  scope  ol 
the  propoeed  legislation  Is  apfiroprUte:  In- 
aatlou  ha»  substantially  reduced  the  annual 
aUotment  research  program  and  there  is  at 
present  a  lack  ot  clear-cut  authorization  and 
funding  tor  the  addlUonal  acUvltles  neeee- 
sary  to  elTectlveiy  move  the  research  results 
Into  the  hands  ot  the  ultimate  user. 

I  would  lUie  to  bring  Vt  your  attention 
the  way  In  wblch  programs  under  the  Water 
Reeouroes  Research  Act  ot  1894  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  University  ot  MinnesoU  through 
our  Water  Resources  Research  Center  Our 
Center  wae  eaUbUshed  In  the  Graduate 
School  on  September  1,  1864.  The  govern- 
ment, management,  luid  control  ot  the  Cen- 
ter and  lt«  atralrs  are  vested  In  an  Advisory 
Committee  end  a  Consulting  Council  com- 
posed of  34  representatives  of  16  unlu  ot 
our  tinlverelty  and  18  Federal.  SUte.  local 
and  pri\-ate  organisations  In  Mlnneeou  con- 
cerned with  water  resources.  AU  St*t«  and 
private  colleges  In  the  State  are  encoimceO 
to  participate  In  Its  programs  and  research 
la  now  being  conducted  on  the  campuses  ot 
St  Mary's  College  at  Winona,  Bemldjl  State 
CoUsoe,  at  Bemldjl,  Bt.  Oloud  StaU  College 
at  8t    Cloud    Winona  8UU  College  at  Wl- 


Our  Center  has  pioneered  In  efloru  l>o 
bring  the  research  capabUlttes  of  the  Bute's 
Dnlversltlee  and  ccUeges  to  be«  on  SUte 
water  problems  Methods  used  Include  semi- 
nars, contercncee,  abort  courses,  study  com- 
nattees.  newsletters,  IntormaUon  circulars 
and  buuatlna.  Dialogue  with  F«dsral.  Bute, 
local  and  prlvau  agencies  bas  been  enhanced 
through  the  ellorU  of  our  Center's  Director 
who  served  on  a  part-time  basis  during  the 
period  June  1667  to  November  1868  as  Water 
Resources  piaiining  Dlrectoe,  MinnesoU 
State  Planning  Agency  and  as  Governor  Le- 
Vander'a  representative  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Commission,  Sourts-Red-Ralny  River 
Baalna  Commission  and  Opper  Ulislsslppl 
River  Baaln  Coordinating  Committee. 

One  ot  the  purposes  ot  the  Center  la  tbe 
stimulation  ot  educational  oSenngs  tc»  atn- 
dsnU  which  wlU  prepare  them  tor  career*  in 
the  fleld  of  water  resources,  since  the  Center 
was  wtabllahcd.  36  new  courses  bearing  oo 
water  resources  ha»e  been  developed  at  our 
University.  A  new  graduate  opUon  In  hydro- 
geology  has  been  announced  and  a  program 
ot  graduaU  education  in  water  resources  has 
been  asubllahed. 

Research  conducted  through  the  Center  la 
highly  relevant  to  water  resources  problems 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Nation  The  main 
thrum  at  the  Center*  programs  his  been 
directed  toward; 

Establlahlng  s  practical  baseline  ot  watsr 
quality  for  lAke  Superior  through  the  use  ot 
the  continuous  plankton  recorder  technique; 
the  analysis  &  Interpreutlon  of  exlaUng  Ped- 
erml,  Bute,  and  local  waUr  resources  legla- 
latlon   and    court    decisions   and    ways    and 
means  for  Improving  water  laws  In  Minne- 
sota; Bscertamlng  the  physiological  and  eco- 
logical requlremenu  ot  the  algal  specie*  re- 
^Kmalble  for  severe  bloocna  on  lakes  acat- 
terad  throughout  the  SUte  to  aaslst  In  con- 
trolling the   eiceaslve   producUvltj   ot   pol- 
luted lakes;   deurmlnlng  methods  foe  rain 
tall-runoff   predlcUons  which  are  bSMd  oo 
the  physical  characterUtlcs  ot  ungaged  null 
watersheds    and    rainfall    characterUtlcs    ot 
ungaged  smaU  watersheds;   reconciling  and 
Integrating  waUr  quality  management  with 
the  ecological  and  social -economic  objectives 
ot  the  total  water  resources  management  In 
MinnesoU;  determining  the  role  ot  potholes 
In  the  groundwaur  recharge:  formulation  of 
Jin    economic    optimizing    model    tor    waur 
quaUty    and    sewage    disposal    on    aelected 
stretches  ot  the  Upper  Mlaalsalppl  River;  m- 
testlgatlon  of  programs  that  appear  to  have 
special  merit  relative  to  hydrologlo  analysis 
for  determination  ot  design  Boods  and  tor 
design  ot  spillways  and  related  structures; 
Investigation  or  soil  dynamic  changes  when 
interacting  with  water  to  aaslst  In  solving 
water  problems  such  as   Inflltratlon,   water 
spreading  and  flow  properties  In  soils;   de- 
termlnaUon  ot  runoO-tlme  distribution  tor  a 
variety  of  watershed  sices  and   slopes;   de- 
urmlnlng the  role  of  bottom  sedlmeou  m 
the  phosphorus  cycle  for  lakes  of  dlllerent 
types  to  ssslst  In  devUlng  corrective  mea»- 
ures  tor  overt ertllUed  lakes;  development  ot 
technlquee  that  will  pinpoint  polluted  areas 
In   reaches   ot   the   Upper   Mississippi   River 
where  algacldes  might  be  fcofltably  admln- 
Utered  to  control  pollution:  Investigation  of 
mist   Irrigation    a*   a   method    of   reducing 
water  stress  m  potato  crop  production  and 
thereby  reducing  transpiration;  and  Investl- 
gauon   of    the   mechanics   ot    sou   moisture 
movement  and  retention  to  assist  water  re- 
sources developers  and  managers  In  estimat- 
ing recharge  to  groundwater  rsservoln  and 
the  effect  of  soil  molsttire  movemsot  on  sur- 
face water  runoff;   Inventorying,  sppralsug, 
and  evaluating  water  resources  administra- 
tion In  MmneaoU  to  provide  background  In- 
formation  for  leglslaOve  action  concerning 
reorganisation  of  SUU  water  resources  agen- 


cies; blomass  deWrmlnatlon  and  producUv- 
Ity  measurements  Ui  tbe  west  end  of  l*ke 
Superior  to  assess  the  ertent  ot  euthrophlea- 
tlon-  InvestlgsUon  of  the  ecology  ot  the  pert- 
ohyton  m  tbe  wai-ewashed  and  near-ebore 
aress  of  the  west  end  ot  Lake  Superior  for 
detection  of  advancing  eutrophlcatlon  m  tie 
lake  study  of  citizens  groups  involved  at  the 
eraas  roou  to  Improve  the  water  resources 
environment  in  the  Mlnneapolla-St.  Paul, 
Miami  and  environs,  and  two  other  metro- 
Bullun  areas  and  environs  in  the  USA;  and 
determining  eilsUng  ecological  conditions  In 
the  Mississippi  River  near  Montlcello.  Mm- 
nesoU  before  operation  ot  a  large  nuclear 
ix.wer  plant  and  monitoring  environmental 
Changes  due  to  the  thermal  discharge  tiom 
the  power  plant  generator. 

Mlnneeota  has  provided  on  the  avuags 
about  gaOOOO  per  year  to Jlefray  ^^^ 
and  indlrct  costs  associated  ertth  the  Oea- 
lers  annual  sUo«ment  programs.  Tbe  State 
use  continuously  provided  non-ledei»l  funds 
to  match  federal  funds  associated  with  the 
Centers  matching  grant  programs.  Non- 
federal funds  prertded  In  fiscal  year  1870 
amounted  to  about  H07.000.  In  addlUon.  tbe 
University  has  provided  office  ^ace  for  tbe 
Center. 

Past  development  and  mansgsmsnt  prac- 
iioes  m  MinnesoU,  sa  subsunual  as  tiey 
are  have  nat  kept  pace  with  the  steadUy 
growing  demands  placed  upon  water  and 
related  land  resources.  Many  undesirable 
and  serious,  but  not  critical  proWems  have 
emerged  associated  with  pollution,  water- 
oriented  recreauon.  floods,  water  supply. 
navlgaUon.  and  latld  a»e.  With  the  prospect 
that  within  60  years  water  and  related  land 
resources  demands  and  needs  may  approach 
or  exceed  the  availability  ot  reaourcee  and 
eilsttog  faoUlllM  in  aome  areaa,  the  Bute 
cannot  expect  to  oonttnue  to  avert  critical 
problems  without  an  acceleration  m  resource 
research,  development,  and  management.  The 
Unlveralty  of  MinnesoU  through  the  Center 
has  demonstrated  Its  Interest  and  Its  capa- 
bility and  It  Is  willing  to  further  develop  a 
truly  outstanding  water  resource-  reeearch 
I'aciuty  for  MinnesoU.  It  lass  provided  the 
tnechanlam  tc«  unifying  water  resources  re- 
*ear,:b  throughout  our  SUte. 

WhUe  substantial  progress  bas  been  made 
111  assuring  tiut  research  results  are  made 
avjJlable  to  prospsoUve  users  In  forms  that 
are  comprehensible  to  the  variety  ot  dU- 
clpllnes  and  levels  of  skill  Involved  In  water 
resources,  tbe  Center's  capsbUUy  to  traas- 
ler  research  results  Int^  pracUce  needs  to 
be  strengthened.  The  present  annual  aUot- 
ment la  far  too  small  lor  research  alone  Irre- 
spective of  related  needs  to  fadUUM  the 
utilization  of  new  research  tatormatloo- 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Information  presented 
In  the  letter  wiu  be  oseful  In  ytmr  asaaas- 
meiit  of  the  proposed  amendments.  Tou  ara 
urged  to  encourage  the  enactment  ot  amend- 
ments; It  would  i>e  helpful  If  you  were  to 
arrange  for  the  text  of  this  letter  to  be  In- 
serted In  IM  Congressional  Record  (sea 
CoHOxaasxoNsL  Racoao,  pp.  16701  to  IBTOS). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bares  Oaawvoan,  Jr.,  Deaa. 


EXBCimVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSPIKUJ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  go  Into  execuUve 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consi<!«raUoD  ef  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDQrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  nominations  on  tbe  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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AMBASSADORS 

The  assUt&nt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  ot 
ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
[X)re.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  ACTINQ  PRBSIDSUT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEQISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  businesa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ol  leg- 
islative business. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  the 
nomination  ol  Charles  R.  Harley,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  VS.  Alternate  Executive 
Director  of  the  Internauonal  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


ASIAN  DETVELOPMENT  BANK 


*^_x«*dei 


assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
id  to  read  the  nomination  of  Arte- 
mus  E.  Weatherbee.  of  Maine,  to  be  US. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
The  assistant  legislative   clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  svmdry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
t)e  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


VB.  ABM7 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
OS.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc  .^^_^_^_ 

NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK,  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,    IN    THE    ARMY.'  IN    THE 
NAVY.  AND  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  read  stmdry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  In  the  Navy, 
and  in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  wmfirma- 
tlon  of  these  nominations. 


LABOR,  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1 97 1  —AMENDMENT 

AKCNDMXMT  IfO.   B75 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  18S1S,  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  to  Increase  from  $744,494,000  to 
t780,894,000  the  appropriations  for  man- 
power development  and  training  acUvl- 
ties  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1982,  an  increase  of 
$36,400,000.  The  Increase  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  jobs  program  at  the  same  fimd- 
ing  level  for  next  summer  as  It  Is  this 
summer.  The  program,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  provides  work  and 
training  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
14-  to  21-year-olds  during  the  siimmer 
months. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  a  total  of 
$146,500,000  for  next  summer  to  fund  a 
total  of  310,400  opportimities  under  the 
authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  No  funding  has  been  requested  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  a 
traditional  source  of  additional  funding 
for  these  programs. 

The  program  is  fimded  this  siimmer  at 
a  total  level  of  $182,900,000,  which  con- 
sists of  an  initial  appropriation  of  $147,- 
900,000  and  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $36,000,000.  A  total  of  414,000 
opporttmltles  are  being  provided. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  a  "shortfall"  of 
$36,400,000  for  these  programs  for  the 
summer  of  1971,  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent summer.  The  result  will  be  that  ap- 
proximately 100.000  fewer  youths  will  re- 
ceive opportunities  next  year  compared 
with  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  even  last  summer's  op- 
portunities fell  short  by  145,173  oppor- 
tunlUes  of  what  the  cities  then  showed 
they  effectively  use.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  in  the  Rec- 
oiD  at  this  point  a  letter  dated  May  7, 
1970,  from  the  UB.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, together  with  a  city-by-clty  chart 
Indicating  that  documented  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CS.  OoNmzMCa  ov  Matoes, 
Wathingtm.  DJB.,  May  7,  mo. 
aoo.  Jacob  E.  Javxtb. 
on  Senate  Ogtce  BviUUnt, 
Washtniiton,  D.C. 

DVAB  SKIfATOl  JAVITS;  111  tfiapcDM  to  youT 
request  for  InfonnAtlon,  we  tiAve  nude  In- 
quiries w  to  the  flttiea'  1070  needs  for  ttie 


Bununer  NelgtiiwrlMiod  Touth  Oorpe  alote 
beyond  ihtxe  eiloc&ted  to  tbem  to  dete.  Tlie 
InfonnaUon  we  liave  received  from  tlie  flfty 
largest  cities  a£iowB  that  tiie  total  number  of 
additional  sloes  tiiat  tiieee  cities  could  ef- 
fectively utilize  tills  summer  Is  165,306. 

On  tile  basis  of  our  contacts  wltli  a  sample 
of  the  smaller  dtlee,  we  estimate  their  need 
and  capacity  to  utlllxe  additional  slots  to 
be  approximately  SO  percent  above  their 
present  allocation.  This  would  mean  an  addi- 
tlonai  6I,r76  sloca  needad  by  the  smaUer 
cities. 

Combining  these  figures,  the  present  real 
need  for  summer  1070  Is  237,173  additional 
slots  nation-wide. 

1  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  helpful 
to  you  In  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
an  enlarged  appropriation  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
BlDcerely, 

JOHK  J.  Otrimaa, 
Esecutive  Director. 

liZO  StJMHUt  KEIGKSOimOaD  TOVTH  COUPS  nOflllAM- 
TKE  NCIOS  OF  THE  SO  tARCESI  CITIES 
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1,680 

MompSis 

..      1,500 

993 

1,875 

.-      1.J25 

1,317 

2.406 

Minneapolis 

1.7S0 

1.090 

2.188 

.-      4.110 

2.707 

1. 490 

1,138 
25,419 

10.613 
62.500 

Now  York 

..     SO.CBO 

37,081 

Nodolli      

..      1.750 

1,141 

2.181 

...      3.157 

2,407 

4.121 

2,414 

OhlaAoma  City 

1,270 

782 

.       1,455 

3.310 

12.500 

PSiiadolphis 

...      4,105 

9.120 

...      3.285 

2,005 
3.366 

4.106 
4.894 

PitlsljuTgti 

...      3,915 

Portland.  Oreg     ... 

...      1.066 

777 

1.328 

Rochtster 

1. 225 

..      1,134 

1,335 
324 

4.000 
854 

^fS 

St  Paul         

...         683 

530 

...      3,742 

2,297 

4.671 

2.311 

2.689 

1,679 
1,663 

2,616 
3.291 

...      2,625 

1,611 

Ssattlfl 

...      1.496 

1.048 

1.500 

...      1.925 

1.523 

2.406 

Tolodo     

700 

432 

420 

261 

525 

Wassmglon.  D.C... 

...    12.805 

8.530 

30.000 

21,470 

Total 

...  214.758 

130i)03 

296.201 

165.238 

Mncloding  Loiii  BMCh. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion is  particularly  unfortunate  In  view 
of  the  current  unemployment  level  and 
its  devastating  effect  on  the  youn«  and 
the  black.  While  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  5  percent  In  July,  the 
rate  for  persons  between  16  and  21  was 
15,7  percent.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics has  reported  that  for  black  youths 
between  16  and  21,  the  unemployment 
rale  approaches  30  percent 


While  we  can  surely  expect  these  levels 
of  unemployment  to  continue  Into  next 
summer  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  flght  inflation,  a  need 
for  additional  funds  exists  Irrespective 
of  the  special  economic  circumstances  in 
which  we  And  ourselves.  In  each  of  the 
past  3  years  the  "target"  population 
for  this  program  has  at  all  times  ex- 
ceeded 1,400.000  youths;  accordingly, 
maintaining  the  program  at  last  year's 
level  will  reach  less  than  a  third  of  those 
normally  eligible. 

We  can  therefore  fully  expect  that  the 
needs  for  next  summer  will  be  at  least 
equal  to,  and  will  no  doubt  exceed,  those 
of  llie  current  summer.  Already,  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  mayors  and  youth 
coordinators  across  the  country  tiave  in- 
dicated that  at  least  a  maintenance  ot 
funding  effort  will  be  required.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
August  27.  1970,  from  John  J.  Otinther, 
executive  director  of  the  XJB.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  indicating  that  need,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RaooRo, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  CoKTisiiNCX  or  Mayobs. 
Wuhington.  DC.  Auguat  27.  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  Jatits. 
US.  Senate, 
Washtngton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  jAvrra:  In  response  to  your 
recent  Inquiry,  wa  have  consulted  with  the 
Mayors  and  Touth  Coordinators  acroes  the 
country  and  It  is  their  considered  Judgment 
that  the  number  of  Kelghborhood  Youth 
Corps  appUcaau  for  poaltlons  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1971  win  exceed  those  la  the  cur- 
rent summer. 

In  every  instance  local  officials  have  urged 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
you  and  the  Administration  to  see  to  It  that 
1971  fund  commitments  are  made  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  preferably  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  cslendar  year.  This  would 
permit  more  effective  utUlzatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram and  funds  next  summer. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  OuwrHna. 
Sxecutive  Director. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  Installed  an  "infla- 
tion alerf  system.  With  respect  to  the 
youth  in  our  country — especially  the 
blacks — I  submit  that  we  should  declare 
an  "unemployment  alert"  In  connection 
with  next  summer. 

The  time  to  plan  for  next  summer  is 
this  summer  and  fall,  and  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  the  followlfig  steps 
In  order  to  head  off  a  Job  crisis  next  sum- 
mer: 

First.  I  urge  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  submit  a  revised  budget  estimate 
to  the  Congress — in  connection  with 
the  regxUar  HEW-Labor  appropriations 
bill  now  before  the  Senate — sufficient  to 
insure  that  the  funding  for  next  summer 
Is  at  least  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
current  summer. 

Second.  I  urge  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  canvass  Its  regional  offices  to  de- 
termine any  additional  amount  that  will 
be  necessary,  and  to  seek  that  amount  in 
a  budget  request  for  funding  under  the 
^st  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  win  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  fall:  additional 
CXVI 1935— Part  23 


funds  are  very  likely  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  additional  youths. 

Third.  I  urge  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity — which  did 
not  issue  Its  report  on  this  summer's  job 
situation  until  June  6,  1970 — to  Issue  a 
comprehensive  report  early  this  fall  as 
to  the  projected  summer  job  opportu- 
nities from  all  sources  for  1971,  together 
with  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
Under  Executive  Order  No.  11330,  the 
President's  Council  is  responsible  for 
"assuring  effective  program  planning  for 
summer  and  otlier  youth  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

I  also  urge  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  which  has  made  voluntary 
efforts  to  provide  opportunities  in  the 
private  sector,  to  begin  now  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  pledges  for  next  summer. 

There  is  always  a  critical  dimension 
to  this  problem  because  of  the  social,  as 
well  as  economic  factors.  As  noted  by 
John  Berbers,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Jobless:  The  Young,  Especially  the 
Blacks,  Hard  Hit '  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday.  August  3,  1970: 

Ther«  U  the  question  of  violence  In  the 
cities.  And  no  one  faenltlar  with  the  dislo- 
cations of  American  society  today  could  be 
at  ease  while  great  bands  of  rejected  youths 
are  Idle  In  the  streets.  In  recent  years  the 
Federal  and  local  goverzunenU  and  pri- 
vate Interests  have  provided  summer  Jobs  to 
keep  the  cities  peaceful  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  efforts  have  paid  off  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  every  summer  for  the 
last  four  sunimers  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  seek  additional  funds  for  this 
important  program  in  the  context  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
with  the  result  that  funds  have  not  be- 
come available  until  the  summer  pro- 
gram is  in  midstream — usually  in  mid- 
dle or  late  July.  In  short,  the  usual  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress  to  these  needs^ 
which  are  in  full  view — has  been  too 
little  and  too  late. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  plan  now  to  meet  next  summer's 
needs  As  Mr.  Grunther  noted  In  his 
letter  of  August  27.  1970,  which  I  have 
Inserted  Into  the  Record: 

In  every  Instance  local  otnclals  have  urged 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
you  and  the  AdminUtratlon  to  see  to  It  that 
1971  fund  oommlixaents  are  made  avaUable 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  preferably  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  cslendar  year.  This  would 
permit  more  effective  utilization  of  the  pro- 
gram and  funds  next  summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ufianlmous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd  a 
copy  of  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  to  which  I  referred,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  33.  1970| 

JoBiMaa :  Tbk  Totnro,  BapscuiXT  tbs  Btjvcxs 

Babd  Hit 

(By  Jobn  Berbers) 

WAaHOtGrOH. — In  Wichita.  Kan.,  a  few 
days  ago.  Merlyn  Batcher,  employment  di- 
rector for  the  city,  estimated  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  teenagers  who  searched  for  joba  this 
summer  were  stlU  out  of  work.  In  Tscoma. 


Wash.,  employment  officials  said  that  In  addi- 
tion to  teenagers  they  were  overrun  with 
ex-servicemen  looking  for  Jobs.  In  many  areas 
June  coUege  graduates  by  the  thousand  were 
reported  to  be  unemployed. 

The  Labor  Department  confirmed  last  week 
what  was  apparent  across  the  country — the 
slowdown  In  the  economy  and  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  Jobe  Is  being  felt  with  particular 
force  among  the  young.  WhUe  the  over-all 
unemployment  for  July  was  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force  the  rate  for  persons  between  16 
and  31  was  1S.7  per  cent.  Last  summer  It 
was  13.8  per  cent.  In  the  30-34  age  group  the 
Jobless  rate  In  July  was  9.1  per  cent,  up  from 
7.3  per  cent  in  June. 

The  figures  told  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  the  proe- 
pecLs  for  employment  were  so  bleak  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  that  youths  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  desired  Jobs  did 
not  even  bother  to  look.  In  areas  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  by  the  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy— cities  such  as  Wichita.  Tacoma  and 
Brockton.  Mass..  which  have  in  excess  of  6 
per  cent  unemployment — the  national  fig- 
ures looked  good  by  comparison. 
HiCHLT  ymw.! 

For  black  youths,  of  course,  the  Job  short- 
age was  even  worse.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showed  that  for  Negroes  between 
16  and  31  the  unemployment  rate  roee  to 
30.3  per  cent  from  34.8  per  cent  last  summer. 
In  many  black  poverty  nelgbborboods  across 
the  country,  the  Jobless  rate  was  far  above 
that. 

Black  and  white,  the  yoting  out  of  work 
are  highly  visible  They  are  seen  in  the  lines 
at  the  public  employment  offices,  in  the 
streets  and  amusement  places  looking,  as  one 
middle-aged  city  official  said,  "alienated  from 
the  rest  of  us." 

One  does  not  find  In  Wichita  or  Brockton 
much  evidence  of  an  increase  in  poverty. 
Unemployment  insurance,  savlxigs  and  other 
Income  has  kept  moet  of  the  new  Jobless 
from  undue  hardship. 

But  many  thousands  who  are  being  turned 
away  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
chronically  poor.  And  no  one  familiar  with 
the  dislocations  of  American  society  today 
could  be  at  ease  while  great  bands  of  re- 
jected  youths  are  Idle  In  the  streeta. 

There  Is  the  quesUon  of  violence  In  the 
cities.  In  recent  years  the  Federal  and  local 
governments  and  private  Uiteresta  have  pro- 
vided summer  Jobs  to  keep  the  cities  peace- 
ful and  there  Is  evidence  that  the  efforts 
have  paid  off.  This  year,  due  to  the  economic 
slump  and  other  factors,  the  stimmer  job 
programs  feU  ahort  of  their  goals  just  as 
many  additional  youths  were  entering  the 
labor  market. 

"JOBT  TUIKXNC  OIT" 

So  far.  there  Is  evidence  the  lack  of  Joba 
has  contributed  to  civil  disorders  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  cities  such  as  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.  But  the  long-range  effects  could 
be  worse.  "They're  Jtist  curtung  off.  that's 
all."  said  a  staff  member  ot  the  Model  Cities 
project  in  Wichita.  "In  a  way,  it  would  be 
better  If  they  would  t>e  a  UtUe  violent  and 
get  it  out  of  their  system  We  don't  know 
what  these  kids  wUl  be  doing  10  years  from 
now." 

A  pickup  of  the  economy,  which  many 
experta  say  is  beginning,  will  of  course  re- 
store Jobs.  But  even  at  the  peak  of  pros- 
perity the  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers. 
particularly  the  disadvantaged,  has  been 
high.  This  has  been  a  chronic  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

Sentiment  is  growing  In  Congress  and 
elsewhere  for  the  Oovernment  to  create  pub- 
Uc  service  Jobs,  to  be  the  employer  of  last 
resort.  Some  in  Congress  would  subsidize 
jobe  in  hospttalB,  schools,  local  governments 
and  Donproflt  organisations,  all  of  which  are 
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short  of  persoDneL  For  example.  Senators 
Abraham  Rlbicoff  ol  Coohectlcut  and  Fred 
R.  Harna  ot  Ofciahoma.  both  Oemocrau,  ot- 
lered  an  amendment  last  week  to  the  NUon 
Administration's  family  asdUtance  legislation 
that  vould  create  at  lea^l  30,000  Jobs  m  the 
pub;i:  service.  > 

One  Hue  of  reascnmg  la  that  in  a  pros- 
perous country  youths  who  wuh  to  honor 
tlie  work  ethic  should  be  able  to  find  work. 

The  amendment  iNo.  875  >  which  reads 
as  lollops,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  AppropriaUam: 

Atmmuvrt  No.  875 

On  page  3,  lines  e  and  7.  strike  ■•»744.4B4.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•■»78O.8M.0O0". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  tlistinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hoghes)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


PROGRESS  IN  TREATMENT  AND  RE- 
HABIUrATION  OF  ARMY  DRUG 
ADDICTS 

Mr.  HTJOHES  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  three  members  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Narcotics — the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr  DoMnncK',  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  ScHWtiK£«i. 
and  I — visited  Port  Bragg.  N.C..  to  see  In 
operation  the  Army's  only  project  In  this 
cotmtry  for  the  treatment  and  rehablll- 
ution  of  drug  addicts  within  its  ranks. 
^  We  were  inspired,  and  our  hopes  were 
raised,  by  what  we  saw. 

With  about  45.000  troops,  many  of 
them  Vietnam  veterans.  Fort  Bragg  Is 
one  of  the  Army's  largest  Installations. 
The  trend  there,  we  were  told,  is  away 
from  marihuana  and  toward  heroin,  con- 
trary to  what  we  understand  the  situa- 
tion to  be  in  Vietnam.  It  has  created 
problems  of  such  magnitude  that  a  great 
many  men  have  t>een  affected  and,  in 
some  cases,  corrupted.  The  drug  abuse 
problem,  we  were  told,  appears  to  be 
most  acute  in  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
an  illustriotis  unit  of  approximately 
9.000  troops — about  half  of  whom  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  the  other  half  des- 
tined to  go  there. 

Fortunately  for  the  Army,  and  cer- 
tainly for  the  country,  one  man  above 
albfeaw  fit  to  confront  the  problem  head 
on.  rather  than  Imagine  that  it  did  not 
exist.  Under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Gen. 
John  J.  Tolson,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Port  Bragg  and  of  the  XVIII  Air- 
borne Corps,  a  major  overhaul  has  be- 
gun— in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  addicts  at  Fort 
Bragg.  What  has  emerged  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  multlsided  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Fort  Bragg-Payetteville  area 
that  has  been  dubt)ed  "Operation  Aware- 
ness." 

A  unique  feature  of  "Operation  Aware- 
ness" is  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion project,  which  accepted  its  first 
patients  only  last  May.  It  is  conducted 
In  two  abandoned  barracks  bulldl  igs  in 


the  old  hospital  area  by  a  staff  that  took 
on  this  Job  strictly  as  extra  duty,  with 
the  major  responsibility  being  taken  by 
Maj  Richard  Crews,  the  chief  of  psy- 
chiatry and  neurology  at  Womack  Army 
Hospital  at  Fort  Bragg.  Major  Crews  is 
a  dedicated  officer  who  learned  the  drug 
scene  at  firsthand  while  at  Letterman 
Army  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  heyday  of  Haight-Ashbury. 

Apart  from  the  buildings  and  the  staff, 
plus  the  few  supplies  from  the  Womack 
Hospital,  the  budget  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  something  on  the  order 
of  $2,000,  half  contributed  by  the  Fort 
Bragg  Officers'  Wives'  Club  and  the  re- 
mainder by  an  onpost  service  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Thrift  Shop. 

Through  detoxification,  techniques 
such  as  group  therapy  and  an  elaborate 
"point"  system  designed  to  reward  good 
performance  and  punish  bad  t>ehavlor,  as 
well  as  a  selective  conditioning  process 
in  which  so-called  needle  freaks"  are 
permited  to  "shoot"  short-acting  bar- 
biturates at  the  the  cost  of  nausea 
later — through  such  means,  over  a  period 
of  several  weelts.  doctors  and  technicians 
in  the  rehabilitation  project  are  attempt- 
ing to  restructure  the  l>ehavior  patterns 
of  soldier  drug  addicts  and  turn  them 
away  from  drugs.  That  essentially  was 
the  program  as  it  was  last  week.  Tomor- 
row, it  may  be  entirely  different:  for.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  strictly  an  experimental 
program  and.  for  that  reason,  no  one 
need  expect  dramatic  statistics  or  news  of 
a  spectacular  cure  out  of  Port  Bragg  per- 
haps for  some  lime  to  come.  . 
BtJt.  as  General  Tolson  says,  "we^a/e 
trying  "  And  that  is  the  important  point. 
Simply  to  do  that — to  start  to  try — has 
required  a  degree  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  General  Tolson  and  his  staff  that, 
unfortunately,  is  not  so  prevalent  In 
our  society  as  one  might  wish  it  to  be. 
Military  regulations  require,  in  effect, 
that  a  drug  addict  be  administratively 
discharged,  with  no  provision  for  at- 
tempted rehabilitation,  and  it  is  all  too 
easy  for  any  military  commander  to 
exercise  that  privilege  against  an  addict 
in  the  name  of  the  "good  of  the  service." 
He  might  well  be  Justified  in  making 
that  decision.  The  Fort  Bragg  response 
has  been  to  suspend  that  requirement 
and  grant  immimity  from  discharge  to 
any  drug  addict  who  asks  for  help — the 
first  step  toward  rehabilitation,  as  any- 
one who  imderstands  true  correction  will 
recognize. 

So  far.  only  a  handful  of  addicts  at 
Port  Bragg  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  alternative. 

There  are  estimated  to  tie  several 
htmdred  on  the  post.  It  may  be  that  they 
still  fear  reprisal  if  they  "turn  them- 
selves In,"  so  to  speak.  But  I  hope  and 
beUeve  that,  as  soon  as  "Operation 
Awareness"  i>eglns  to  turn  out  "gradu- 
ates" who  have  kicked  the  drug  habit 
and  t}ecome  good  soldiers  again,  others 
will  follow  their  example  For,  as  I  be- 
Ueve the  other  two  Senators  will  attest, 
General  Tolson  means  what  be  says 
when  he  offers  drug  addicts  this  better 
way  toward  a  more  responsible  life  as 
soldiers  and  as  citizens.  General  Tolson 
is  a  man  of  compassion  all  the  way  down 
to  his  toes,  and  no  addict  who  wants  to 


get  thai  big  monkey  off  his  back  will 
ever  be  turned  away  if  the  general  can 
help  it. 

As  I  say,  no  one  can  predict  whether 
this  project  will  be  a  total  success.  But 
it  is  a  truly  commendable  undertaking 
and  one  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  the 
strongest  encouragement  from  the  Con- 
gress. Tiiat  was  the  purpose  of  our  visit — 
to  see  for  ourselves  and  to  let  General 
Tolson  and  his  people  know  that  we  are 
behind  him  and  will  do  all  we  can  to 
support  him  in  this  effort. 

I  think  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  be  aware 
that  on  this  base  at  Fort  Bragg  the  com- 
manding officer  has  undertaken  a  proj- 
ect which  is  twique.  which  shows  an  in- 
novation, and  which  has  required  some 
rislt.  It  Is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

When  a  man  simply  gets  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  from  the  service  aroimd 
an  army  base,  he  .-leldom  leaves  the  area. 
He  stays  In  the  vicinity  if  he  is  a  nar- 
cotics addict,  because  he  does  not  want 
to  lose  his  contacts. 

As  a  result,  administrative  discharges 
of  personnel  simply  place  in  civilian  life 
people  who  ilo  not  go  home,  but  who  stay 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  base 
and  have  to  steal  to  supply  their  habit. 

Not  only  has  General  Tolson  taken  a 
position  which  will  have  men  stay  in 
the  service  and  become  good  and  decent 
soldiers  of  the  VB.  Army,  but  he  has 
also  taken  a  step  which  is  so  Important 
in  the  returning  of  honorably  discharged 
men  to  their  home  communities,  unbur- 
dened by  a  habit  that  they  cannot  rid 
themselves  of. 

I  think  this  is  a  display  of  magnificent 
Insight  by  the  commander  of  Fort  Bragg. 
I  think  also  that  it  is  a  display  of  cour- 
age to  go  against  the  current  at  a  time 
when  it  is  not  at  all  popular  to  believe 
that  a  narcotics  addict  is  worths»ylng. 
particularly  if  he  is  in  the  DJCAnny 
and  has  the  potential  of  being  a  great 
UabiUty. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  1  hate 
to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  wUl  thp 
Senator  yield  to  me  quite  briefly? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend ver>'  highly  the  work  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  doing  m  this  field  with  ovir  service- 
men and  their  problem.  He  Is  very 
Itnowledgeable  on  the  subject.  He  knows 
how.  for  instance,  to  cooperate  with  this 
general. 

I  want  to  go  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  dov-n  to  Fort  Bragg  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  out  of  the  predicament  I  am 
in  now  and  follow  tlirough  and  learn 
more  and  more  about  this  remarkable 
work  that  the  Senator  is  doing. 

I  feel  that  he  Is  on  the  right  road  and 
will  get  excellent  results. 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  that  my  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  undertaken  Investigations  and 
gone  into  the  problems  caused  by  alcohol, 
drugs,  and  narcotics  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the, Senator's  headway. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  this  will  give  us  an  insight 
Into  the  problem,  we  have  in  the  Nation. 
"What  we  see  at  Fort  Bragg  is  a  microcosm 
of  Americans  from  all  strata  of  life  and 
society. 

In  the  controlled  way  of  life  Inside  an 
Army  post — if  we  have  the  Initiative  and 
are  willing  as  a  Congress  to  supply  this 
conunanding  officer  with  the  funds  he 
needs — a  program  such  as  he  has  au- 
thorized could  prove  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  countr>". 

This  commanding  officer  Is  operating 
as  I  first  operated  in  the  subcommittee, 
without  any  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  support  General  Tolson 
and  what  is  being  done  at  Port  Bragg. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  Li  so  effectively  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  SizNins)  in  stating  that 
I  think  the  work  of  the  Senator  has  been 
splendid.  The  subcommittee  has  really 
been  brought  to  a  fine  mission  through 
his  excellent  leadership,  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  join. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  unique  prov- 
ince of  this  problem  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  the  armed  services  and  he  has 
worked  nobly  and  promises  to  do  a  great 
deal  more. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  what  I 
know  about  this  effort  of  General  Tolson. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  help  him  to  see 
that  the  necessary  fimds  and  assistance 
are  given  the  general. 

Daily  this  problem  becomes  the  largest 
single  source  of  crime  and  the  largest 
single  source  of  urban  decay  in  my  city 
of  New  York,  and,  I  believe,  In  many  other 
cities  in  this  country. 

When  one  considers  what  it  takes  to 
make  massive  and  necessary  changes  In 
this  field,  even  In  a  financial  sense,  it  is 
our  responsibility  lor  not  sooner  having 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  country.  I  think  the  country  will  sup- 
port what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  moved,  and 
I  shall  work  with  him.  as  I  already  have, 
to  present  the  measure,  which  we  are 
considering  in  the  subcommittee,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  then  to  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  done  that  In  connection 
with  alcoholism;  this  Is  the  next  problem 
in  line. 

I  know  it  is  B  burden,  but  in  addition 
to  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  I  laud  unre- 
servetlly,  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  want  us 
to  be  purposeful  to  bring  about  major 
legislation  so  urgently  needed  in  the  nar- 
cotics field,  as  it  affects  crime  In  the 
cities. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  He  has 
given  many  long  hours  of  his  personal 
time,  and  he  has  been  present  at  the 
bearings.  He  has  lent  his  staff  to  every 


measure  of  serious  investigation  we  have 
done,  and  he  has  given  the  greatest  sup- 
port in  this  area,  which  is  really  epidemic 
in  this  country. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  frightening, 
and  not  only  when  one  measures  the 
crime,  which  totals  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  1 
do  not  know  what  it  is  In  New  York  but 
tmdoubtedly  it  is  much  more. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  At  least  10  times. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  But  of  far  greater  im- 
portance is  the  value  of  the  human  life 
and  the  individual  dignity  of  the  human 
soul  which  in  a  compassionate  society  we 
must  deal  with.  These  boys  down  there 
are  19-  and  20-year-olds.  They  are  from 
all  over  the  country.  I  talked  with  boys 
who  were  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Connecticut.  Not  all  of  them  are  from 
large  cities;  many  are  from  the  coimtry- 
side  Contrary  to  common  belief,  they  are 
not  50  percent  black;  they  are  75  percent 
whit*.  Many  people  believe  this  is  a  black 
problem  which  splUed  over  from  the 
ghettos  years  ago  and  is  spreading 
rapidly  all  over  America.  The  trend  is 
away  from  marihuana  and  to  methedrine 
and  heroin,  which  is  a  frightening 
prospect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  able  support  and  help  over  many 
months.  I  wish  to  Indicate  to  him  that  we 
are  going  to  continue  our  efforts,  ana  we 
win  produce  massive  legislation  and.  with 
the  Senator's  support,  hopefully  we  will 
get  it  through  Congress. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
llRhted  to  be  at  the  Senator's  "sunrise 
service"  this  morning.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  raising  such  a  pro- 
found subject  I  think  the  mterviews  and 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  have  been 
very  important  in  this  field  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hoghis)  . 

The  need  for  legislative  oversight  In 
this  area  wbs  very  apparent  to  me  on  a 
trip  to  Vietnam  several  years  a«o.  I  was 
up  near  the  DMZ  and  I  sought  out  the 
fine  son  of  one  of  otu-  distingiiished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr 
Btrd>,  who  was  serving  in  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. He  was  operating  as  part  of  a  com- 
mand running  a  brig  m  the  vicinity  of 
Danang.  I  had  a  good  discussion  with 
iilm  as  he  traveled  with  me  part  of  the 
day.  I  talked  to  him  about  the  nature  of 
the  offenses  of  the  servicemen  who  filled 
the  brig  He  indicated  to  me  at  the  time 
that  the  use  of  marihuana  was  one  of  the 
mata  problems  that  they  faced  up  there. 
It  was  freely  available  and  passed  out  by 
the  enemy,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  our  duty  gtuirtis  into  a  condi- 
tion of  lethargy  at  our  outposts  where 
they  are  many  times  on  a  very  dull  duty 
and  yet  where  alertness  Is  required. 

On  my  final  day  in  Vietnam  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  top  command  of  our 
armed  services.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  a  young  marine,  out  on  the  line,  was 
far  more  aware  of  the  contlltions  there 
than  oiH"  own  command.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mand seemed  to  know  little  about  the 


nature  and  extent  of  the  problem.  They 
said  the}-  would  look  mto  It  and  investi- 
gate it.  and  I  am  sure  they  subsequently 
have.  I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  what  has  been  reveled  since 
then.  _, 

I  look  on  this  as  one  further  tragic 
aftermath  of  otir  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. We  will  never  know  the  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  the  kind  of  problem  where  many 
yoimg  men  are  engaged  In  a  war  who  are 
not  convinced  they  should  be  there,  and 
seek  out  any  sort  of  escape  which  they 
find  available  to  them. 

I  commend  many  voltmteer  groups  In 
this  country  for  their  alertness  and  de- 
votion to  the  problem  Inside  America.  A 
church  in  my  community  in  Georgetown 
Is  open  nearly  every  mght  making  its  a«- 
sLslance.  counsel,  and  advice  available  to 
yotmg  people. 

There  is  a  volunteer  group  In  my  own 
city.  Project  Straight  Dope,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Palk.  which 
seeks  to  prevent  drug  addiction  before  it 
sUrts.  She  has  worked  with  the  adver- 
tising community  to  have  time  available 
on  all  the  news  metlla  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  young  people,  to 
point  out  the  great  dangers  involved,  as 
well  as  the  responslbiUtles  of  parents. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  great 
leadership  in  this  field  and  I  shaU  sup- 
port his  efforts  In  every  way  possible. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. ,       . 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  1  additional  minute       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  tiistingtiished  Senator  from  nUnois 
for  his  kind  conunents  and  sincere  con- 
cern about  this  great  problem  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  quick  to  criticize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Pentagon 
tor  many  of  tlie  things  I  feel  they  are 
doing  wrong.  I  want  to  be  quick  to  en- 
courage them  In  this  major  area  where 
one  of  their  commanding  generals  and 
the  subordinate  staff  there  are  doing  the 
right  thing.  Our  studies  mdicate  that 
they  are  underway  In  an  all-out  In- 
vestigation m  an  endeavor  to  understand 
the  problem.  I  encourage  them  to  do 
that.  I  hope  that  we  support  them  and 
give  them  the  money  for  the  needs  they 
hove.  We  rush  to  cut  their  budgets  every 
tune  they  turn  around;  I  hope  we  will  be 
as  quick  to  give  them  assistance  In  tliis 
endeavor  to  meet  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  this  country  has. 

I  appreciate  the  statements  of  sup- 
port which  have  tieen  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  morning.  I  hope  as 
the  days  and  weeks  go  by  that  we  will 
reenforce  that  support,  particularly 
with  respect  to  what  General  Tolson 
needs  at  Fort  Bragg. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  tune,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
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the  Seiiator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Vouno)  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minules. 

Mr.  YOONQ  of  OlUo.  Mr  President. 
laU5  last  evening  I  informed  an  attache 
of  the  Senate  that  I  vould  relluqui^  my 
time  and  that  I  would  net  speak  this 
morning.  However.  I  am  thankful  to  you. 
Mr.  President  for  recognizing  me. 


StJPPORT  FOE  THE  McOOVERN- 
HATPIELD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  and  to  the  point  on  the  important 
matter  before  the  Senate  today.  I  shall 
lake  great  pride  later  today  in  voting  in 
favor  of  ending  our  war  in  Vietnam  just 
05  soon  as  we  can.  Of  course.  1  shall  re- 
cord my  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
pending  before  us. 

It  was  tlie  most  horrendous  mistake 
ever  made  by  any  President  of  the 
United  States  to  mvolve  us  in  a  war  in 
Vietnam — a  little  country  of  no  impor- 
tance whatsoever  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  that  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
tiome  authority  on  this  matter  for  the 
rea.son  that  in  1966  I  spent  nearly  a 
month  iitSoutiieast  Asia.  I  was  m  every 
area  of  8outh  Vietnam.  Also.  I  was  In 
Korea  and  Tliailand  as  well.  At  that 
time,  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  guar- 
anteed the  neutrality  of  Laos,  our  war 
planes,  disguised,  were  bombing  areas  of 
Laos 

In  1968  I  was  again  in  every  area  of 
Soulli  Vietnam.  I  went  by  helicopter  to 
every  region  of  Laos.  At  that  time  our 
war  planeo  were  openly  bombing  the 
forces  seeking  national  liberation  in 
Lao5- 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  my  vote,  on  most  occasions, 
has  been  a  minority  vote.  I  am  happy  to 
report,  however,  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Sy- 
sliBcTON  1 .  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouy»>  and  I  tiled  the 
flrst  minority  report  ever  filed  with  re- 
.spect  to  authorizations  for  military 
appropriations. 

In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
lime  after  time  I  have  heard  Senators, 
considered  the  greatest  war  hawks  in 
this  body,  say  that  we  should  never  have 
been  mvolved  in  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
smce  we  are  in  there  we  should  see  it 
through.  Confucius,  the  great  Chinese 
philosopher,  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  said: 

A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct  It  makes  another  mistake. 

That  is  also  true  of  a  nation.  If  a 
nation  like  ours  makes  a  serious  mistake 
and  then  does  not  correct  it.  It  makes 
ancther  mistake. 

Sometimes  we  hear  about  the  commit- 
ments we  have  made  to  South  Vietnam. 
Let  us  know  something  about  those  com- 
mitments We  should  remember  that 
General  Thieu,  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  Vice  President  Ky,  that  flam- 
boyant air  marshal,  with  other  militarists 
overthrew  the  duly  elected  Oovemment 
of  South  Vietnam  m  a  midnight  coup 
and  seized  power.  That  is  the  military 
regime  we  are  supporting  in  Vietnam. 

Ky  said : 


We  did  not  mvite  you  hare,  and  Americaiu 
should  get  out. 

A  survey  in  depth  was  held  among  the 
Vietnamese — we  in  the  United  States 
would  call  it  a  Gallup  poll — and  about  S 
percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  wanted 
the  Americans  to  remam  in  that  country, 
and  most  of  them  were  from  Saigon.  So 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  sought  to 
suppress  it. 

With  respect  to  these  so-called  com- 
mitments, our  initial  commitment  In 
South  Vietnam  tnade  by  President  Elsen- 
hower in  19S4.  in  a  letter  to  the  then 
President  of  South  Vietnam.  Diem,  who 
had  been  Installed  as  the  puppet  presi- 
dent, stated: 

1  mm  Instraatlng  the  American  Aia]»B- 
sador  ...  to  examlae  with  you  .  .  .  Howan 
intelligent  program  of  Amarlcan  aid  .  .  . 
can  Mrve  to  assist  Vietnam  in  tta  praeent 
^;our  of  trial. 

Then  President  Elsenhower  added : 
The  purpose  of  tbli  offer  Is  to  sselst  the 
^vernment  at  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  s  strong,  viable  state  capable 
oX  resisting  attempted  subversion  and  sggres- 
SIOQ  through  military  means  .  .  .  The  VJB. 
goTernment  bopes  that  such  aid,  combined 
with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will  con- 
tribute effectively  toward  an  independent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  government . 

Vice  President  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
himself  was  born  and  reared  in  Hanoi. 
He  fought  with  the  French,  as  did  other 
generals  of  the  present  Saigon  regime, 
against  their  own  forces  seeking  national 
liberation.  Can  anyone  claim  that  this 
militarist  regime  in  Saigon,  or  any  pre- 
ceding regime,  has  established  a  strong, 
viable  government  in  South  Vietnam? 

Evidently  President  Elsenhower  did  not 
believe  it,  because  on  the  day  he  left  the 
White  House  we  had  685  military  ad- 
visers in  Vietnam,  no  combat  troops.  On 
that  sad  day  when  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  In  November 
1963.  we  had  16.200  military  advisers  In 
South  Vietnam,  no  combat  troops. 

But  what  happened  soon  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson  became  President?  We  have 
witnessed  this  in  the  Senate  in  recent 
years  It  is  evident  that  President  Jolin- 
son  was  given  poor  advice  by  generals  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafI  and  Secretaiv 
of  State  Rusk. 

He  yielded  deference  and  devotion  to 
the  military.  This  has  also  been  demon- 
strated under  President  Nixon.  He  was 
elected  largely  because  he  promised  the 
people  of  this  country  that  he  had  a  se- 
cret plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  still  his  secret.  Instead  of  the 
war  hearing  an  end.  it  has  been  expanded 
and  extended  and  our  combat  planes  and 
our  B-52's  are  dumping  napalm  bombs 
and  explosive  bombs  throughout  South- 
east Asia. 

The  war  is  no  longer  called  our  Inter- 
vention in  Vietnam,  or  the  Vietnam  war. 
it  is  the  Indochina  war.  We  are  carrying 
on  where  the  French  left  off. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  give  voice 
to  the  fact  that  35  or  40  Senators — or 
more,  I  hope — are  giving  notice  that  we 
intend  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  appro- 
priations unless  this  war  or  Involvement 
over  there  is  ended  by  the  end  of  next 
year. 


Now.  having  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
President  Eisenhower's  commitment,  so- 
called,  was  a  very  "Iffy"  commitment  In- 
deed, what  commitment  did  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  make? 

President  Kennedy  said  on  September 
3.  1963.  shortly  before  his  assassination: 

1  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
Is  Diiuie  by  the  Qovernment  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  ansl  analysis.  It  Is  their  war.  They 
ure  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It, 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  tb«r«  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people 
of  Vietnam— against  the  ComjnunlsU.  We 
^e  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them,  but 
I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless 
the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  In  my 
opinion,  in  the  Is-st  a  months  the  govrm- 
meat  had  gotten  out  of  touch  wilb  the 
people. 

Also,  on  another  occasion,  our  late, 
great  President  John  F.  Keimeidy  said: 

Transforming  Vietnam  Into  a  Western  re- 
doubt Is  ridiculous. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not 
fighting  a  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  commitments  made  by  Presi- 
dents Elseiihower  and  Keimedy. 

Walter  Lippmann  once  stated  that  we 
aie  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  save  face.  Mr. 
t'l-esident,  that  was  an  important  state- 
ment, and  we  must  not  forget  it. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  historically 
there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  North 
Vietnam  and  a  South  Vietnam;  and  the 
Ganeva  accords  of  1954  speciflcaliy  stated 
that  the  military  demarcation  line  at  the 
17th  parallel  is  provisional,  and  should 
not  In  any  way  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial 
boundary. 

Over  thousands  of  years,  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  repelled  the  hordes 
of  Mongol  invaders  who  invaded  what 
is  now  North  Vietnam.  Had  that  area  not 
been  divided  by  the  Geneva  accords,  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  buffer  state  to 
protect  Southeastern  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  lew  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  would  say  other- 
wise. More  than  50.000  priceless  Ameri- 
can live^  have  been  lost  flgliting  in  this 
undeclared  unpopular  war  in  Southeaet 
Asia. 

I  think  those  all-out  warhawk  Sena- 
tors would  do  well  to  go  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  as  I  did  sometime  back,  and  see 
a  shocking  sight — a  young  veteran  from 
Ohio  with  both  lega  off,  one  above  the 
knee  and  one  below  the  knee,  and  one 
of  his  arms  off,  and  with  some  fragments 
of  shells  s till  in  his  skull.  Some  of  those 
men  will  be  living  50  years  from  now. 

We  who  are  here  m  Congress  must  be 
liberal  in  making  appropriations  for 
more  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals to  look  after  and  see  that  decent 
treatment  is  given  to  those  who  have 
been  permanently  injured  in  combat, 
and  also  for  those  who  are  suffering  and 
will  suffer  as  long  as  they  live  from  the 
effects  of  malaria  fever  and  other  jungle 
diseases.  We  have  that  responsibility, 
Mr.  President. 

1  liope  that  by  a  strong  vote  today  on 
the  pending  McGovern-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment, we  will  Indicate  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  a  large  number — a 
very  large  number— of  Senators  say  that 
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we  must  get  out  of  Vietnam  with  all  of 
our  combat  troops,  and  we  must  get  out 
of  Vietnam  next  year.  We  should  never 
have  been  there  with  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  should 
never  have  suffered  the  terrible  losses  In 
men  and  money,  to  the  neglect  of  des- 
perately needed  things  that  we  must 
take  care  of  for  our  own  people.  We  mast 
get  out.  So  I  hope  that  by  the  vote  today 
whether  the  amendment  is  adopted  or 
not— -40  or  more  Senators  will  stand  up 
and  be  counted  In  favor  of  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  this  Involvement  and 
then  give  top  priority  to  immediate 
needs  at  home. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  therein.  The 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  will  expire  at  9  ajn.. 
at  which  time  the  unfliUshed  business 
will  be  laid  before  the  SenaU. 


COMMUNICATTONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  AixxK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  communication  and  a 
letter,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Psoposas  AmtmussHT  to  ti«  Budget,  i97i 
(■=.  Doc.  No.   »l-i001 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Slat«s,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  l»7l. 
in  the  amount  of  »1, 650,000.  m  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  President,  for  the  protec- 
tion r[  visiting  foreign  dignitaries  attending 
the  ol»erv»nce  of  the  asth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
RcpoBT  or  TUX  CoMPraoLuni  OiNaaAX. 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  r«port  on  the  high  turnover  of  man- 
agers directing  major  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  August  31.  1910  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Au-EN  I  : 
Resolutions  of  the  Scnste  of  the  Common- 

weeUh  of  Massachueet*ji:  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance ; 

'Resohttton  or  THX  COM««oin»i.«i.TH  or 
MsaaAcHusaira 

"Resolutions  memorlaltelng  the  Congrtss  of 
the  United  States  to  reverse  the  action  of 
am  House  Ways  and  Mesas  Committee 
prohibiting  the  President  of  the  United 
SUMS  Irom  increasing  oU  Imports  and  to 
adopt  tlae  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Cabinet  Task  Force  on  oil  Imports 
"Whereas.  New  England  has  In  recent  years 

been  the  victim  of  great  discrimination  In 

the  price  of  home  heating  oil  because  of  the 

existing  national  oil  Import  quotas;   and 


'Whereas,  As  a  result  of  such  quotas  there 
has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  «S  home 
heating  oU  In  the  New  England  area;  and 

"Whereas.  Massachusetts  consumers  alone 
use  a,a  billion  gallons  of  home  heating  oil 
annually;  and 

"Whereas,  l^ecent  action  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  prohibits  the  President 
from  Increasing  oil  Imports  and  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  oU  Imports;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  acdon  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  prevents  a  reduction  m 
the  price  of  oil  in  New  England  and  Inter- 
feres with  the  avaUablUty  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  oil;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Roeolved.  That  the  MassachuMtta  Sen- 
ate memorlallres  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  United 
Stat«s  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
prohibiting  the  President  from  Increasing  oil 
Imports  and  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Cabinet  Task  PMrce  on  OH 
Imports;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  reaolutlons 
be  forwartled  by  the  State  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pr«- 
elcUng  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  each  memlier  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

"Senate,  adopted.  August   n.  1970  " 

A  Jomt  reaolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Sbnatv  Joint  RjaoLtrnoN  No,  30 — Rn-ATivs 
To  Opcm  Ha&aiNcs 
"Whereas,  The  U)s  Padres  NaUonal  Forest 
in  a  valuable  land  owned  and  operated  by  the 
federal  government  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; ftnd 

"Whereas.  The  US.  Oypsum  Co  has  ap- 
plied for  a  mineral  eltractlon  lease  on  cerlam 
portions  of  the  forest  In  the  Sespe  Creek 
Watershed  of  Ventura  County  under  terms 
of  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
and  proposes  to  excavate  approximately  400 
acres  within  a  2,434-acre  lease  to  a  depth  of 
50  to  400  feet  and  >  length  of  four  or  more 
miles  for  opcn-ptt  mining  of  phosphate  com- 
pounds; and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  much  public  concern 
that  the  proposed  mining  operation  and  as- 
soclBted  roads,  prtjcesslng  plants  and  other 
facilities  may  adversely  affect  the  environ- 
ment, vttier  purity,  air  quality,  and  wildlife 
nna  recreation  tise  of  the  forest;  now.  the--«- 
f-ire.  be  It 

'•Reaolrea  by  the  Senate  end  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  faintly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
.pectluUy  memorlallaes  the  Congress  of  the 
rniwd  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  order  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  hold  public  hearings  Into  the  matter 
rf  the  proposed  lease  for  open-pit  mining  by 
•-he  US-  G>'psum  Co.  In  the  Sespe  Creek 
Watershed  of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest; 
and  l>e  It  further 

"HeKlvei.  That  the  Secr«Ptary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  rraoluuon  to  the 
Pnsldent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«rlor. 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Rapreaentatlve  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Toungstown.  Ohio,  praying  for  a  total 
integration  of  transportation  on  a  natlcaial 
scale;   to  the  Committee  on  Oommeree, 

Petitions  s:gned  by  sundry  citizens  of 
Huron  County.  Mich-,  aapreaaUig  concern 
for  the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  men  miss- 
ing in  action;  to  the  Commltta*  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Chicago.  HI.,  praymg  for  the 
enactment  of  leglalatloo  ta  aUmlnata  him- 


ger  and  malnutrition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


S  4316— SMALL  BUSINESS  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1970— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  <8.  REPT.  NO. 
91-11581 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  bill  (S.  *316)  to  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon:  which 
blU  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
report  »as  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE— RESOLUTIONS 
BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GEN- 
ERAL COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  continuing  to  suffer  from 
the  naise  of  aircraft  at  our  airports.  Re- 
cently, the  General  Court  of  my  State 
memo.-inJized  the  Congress  to  enact  more 
stringent  legislation  to  minimize  aircraft 
noise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  RtconD.  and 

appropriately  referred.     

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
EacLEiosi.  'Without  objection,  the  reso- 
lutions v.Ul  be  printed  In  the  Recosd. 
and  will  be  appropriately  refened. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

RlSOtt/TtON     FaOM    TKI    CoiaHOMWEOl-TH    0» 
MASSAOHnSSTTS 

Resolutions  memnrtallatog  the  Coogreaa  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 

mlnlmlac  Jtlrcaft  noise  

Whereas.  Use  of  Jet  aircraft  has  created 
a  serious  natlosial  alrtrraft  noise  problem 
which  will  become  more  serious  with  tlie 
expansion  of  Jet  service  and  the  development 
of  supersonic  service;  and 

Whereas,  The  aircraft  noise  problem  can- 
not be  solved  at  the  local  goveimnental  level 
and  properly  Is  a  problem  for  national  con- 
cern by  virtue  of  federal  statutes  deBalng 
alrspioe  as  being  within  the  pubUc  domain 
and  subject  to  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  the  fed- 
eral government;  and 

Whareas.  Numerous  bllla  dealing  with  the 
problem  have  been  introduced  in  Congress; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  general  court  of  the 
commonweilth  of  Massachusetts  re.ipecttully 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  aitabllshing  criteria  for 
levels  of  aircraft  noise  acceptable  to  persons 
on  the  ground;  making  it  necessary  tor  cirll 
transport  aircraft  to  meet  such  trandords  as 
a  condition  of  federal  certification  of  alr- 
worOUness:  authorizing  establishment  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  Impose  such  crlterls;  and  provid- 
ing BnanclBl  assistance  lo  municipalities  and 
other  public  bodies  which  operate  nlrpons 
for  tbe  necessary  expansion  tliereof  to  help 
resolve  the  noise  problem;  and  be  It  further 
jiesolTrtf.  "niat  a  oopy  of  theae  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State 
Secretary  to  the  Piasldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  oOoer  of  each  branch 
of  Oongre'-'i  and  to  the  members  thereof  frtim 
the  Commonwealth 
seoate.  adopted.  April  SO.  1B70  " 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 
The  ACTING  PRHSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  iMr.  AttEMi    announced  that  on 
today.  September  1.  19TO.  he  signed  the 
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enrolled  bUl  (HJl.  17133)  to  extend  the 
provUlons  of  title  xm  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  war  risk  insurance,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


S  4319— TEMPORARY  EXTENSION 
OP  CLEAN  Am  AND  SOUD  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  ACT— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  IS.  REPT.  NO.  91-1159' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  reported  an  original  bill 
iS.  43191  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
as  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  amended,  for  a  period  of 
90  days,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon; 
which  bill  was  considered,  by  unanimous 
con.sent.  passed,  without  amendment, 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr  Rahdolph  when 
the  bill  was  considered  appear  later  in 
the  RicoxD  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing i 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED    OR    REPORTSaS 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  corvsent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  or  placed  on  the  calendar,  or 
passed,  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  OORE: 

S  4310  A  bUl  to  usist  in  alleviating  the 
■bortage  of  co»l  and  electrical  energy  by 
removing  provisions  of  the  Income  lax  laws 
which  are  conducive  to  reetrtctlng  the  sup- 
ply thereof,  by  tempormrUy  reUevlng  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  certain  re- 
pavment  ohllgsUona.  by  Impoelng  export 
controls  on  coal,  and  by  preventing  the 
monopoUMtlon  of  the  «ourcea  of  energy:  to 
the  Committee  on  Plnance. 

(The  remarlu  of  Mr.  Ooax  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
proprute  heading.) 

Bj  Mr    SCHWEIKKB : 

S.  4311  A  bill  tXJ  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide  tnna- 
portatlon    and    other    eenlcee    to    the    Boy 


^.  4316.  A  bill  for  the  reuet  of  DorU  Ann 
Janzen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  4316.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Bualneaa  Admlnlatra- 
Uon.  and  for  other  purpoeee;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  reference  to  tlie  Mil  when  reported  by 
Mr.  MclMTTitK  which  appears  earlier  In  the 
RECotn.t 

By  Mr.  PEAKSON: 
S.  4317,  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  19&8,  ae  amended,  to  authorize  the 
estahUahment  of  a  class  of  limited  air  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PaaaaoN  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALK: 
S.  431B.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Indarjlt 
Romnarine;  to  the  Cocunittce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  MtlSKIE: 
S.  4319.    A   bill   to  extend   the   Clean   Air 
Act.  aa  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  DIs- 
poeal  Act.  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  90 
days:   reported.  cons!der«d.  and  passed. 

(See  reference  to  the  bill,  when  reported 
by  Mr.  Mcskii.  which  appears  earlier  in  the 
Rxcoss  under  the  appropriate  heading  1 
By  Mr.  OOODEIX: 
S.  43S0  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title 
3.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Ooodxij.  when  he  in- 
troduced the  hill  appear  later  In  the  Rxcoao 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HBUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Ttdwcs)  : 

S.  4331.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  Ututed 

States   Code.   relaUng    to   tlu   annuities   of 

widows  of  Supreme  court  Justloee;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judlclaty. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  HatTSXA  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr  JAVTTS  (tor  himself.  Mr.  Dom- 
imca.    Mr.    Pmonrr.   Mr.   WniUMS 
of     New     Jeisey.     and     Mr.     T»a- 
Boaorros) ; 
3.J.  Res.  334   Joint  resolutl  m  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  September  13,  1870.  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1970,  as  "Myasthenia  Oravk  Week": 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  rcmariu  cf  Mr.  Javrra  when  he  In- 
troduced  the   Joint   rerolutlon    appear  later 


ing) 


Soouta  of   America  in   coonectjqn^tb  the      j^  ^^  Rxcoao  under  the  appropriate  head 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  »  Uvmel^     ^^  ^ 
in  Japan  in  1971.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Comnxlttee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  PONG 
S   4313,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  paxenu 
of  permanent  realdenu  be  eligible  to  Hie  for 
the  second  preference  category  and   to  In- 
clude sons  and  daughters  within  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  waiving  the  excltislon  from 
the   United   States  for  fraud;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary, 

By  Mr.  ALLEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 


)  : 

8.  4313.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  sertea  of  poetage  stamps  In  oom- 
memolwclon  of  the  lOOth  Anniversary  of  the 
city  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  selection  of  Vulcan,  the 
rnvthological  Roman  god  of  fir*  and  iron,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  working  people, 
natural  reeources.  the  steel  and  iron  Indus- 
try, capital,  and  economic  growth  and  prog- 
ram In  Birmingham.  Ala,,  and  throughout 
the  Nation;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Poat  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarka  of  Mr.  A1.LKW  witen  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate beading.) 

By  Mr   MONDALE: 
S.  4314   A  bUi  for  the  rdtef  of  Mlsa  Iskal 
Perkklo:  and 


S.  4310— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ALLEVIATE  THE  FUEL  SHORT- 
AGE AND  PROVIDE  FOR  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  AND  AVAILABIL- 
ITY 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  coal  stocks 
at  many  of  TVA's  generating  plants,  as 
well  as  plants  of  many  utilities  around 
the  country,  both  privately  and  publicly 
owned,  stand  at  dangerously  low  levels. 
A  national  crisis  m  energy  Impends. 

On  August  27— Just  last  week— there 
was  only  enough  coal  on  hand  at  two  of 
TVA's  plants,  C  albert  and  John  Sevier, 
to  run  at  full  capacity  for  4  days.  At  the 
Johnsonvllle  and  Kliogston  plants  there 
was  a  5-day  supply  of  coal.  Widows 
Creek  had  6  days  of  coel  on  hand.  Other 
TVA  plants  were  somewhat  better  oB. 
Overall,  TVA  had  on  hand  last  week 
about  one-fifth  the  supply  of  coal  It  con- 
siders appropriate,  necessary  and  pru- 
dent to  insure  unintexrupted  service. 

The  slightest  interruption  in  day-to- 
day deliveries  would  necessitate  shutting 


down  several  generating  plants.  And  this 
would,  in  turn,  mean  not  only  discom- 
fort and  inconvenience  for  thousands  of 
homeowners,  but  also  the  loss  of  Jobs  for 
thousands  of  employees  in  Industries  and 
commercial  establishments  which  can- 
not operate  without  electricity. 

This  sorry  situation  did  not  develop 
overnight.  It  has  been  in  the  making  for 
several  years,  even  though  It  has  become 
apparent  to  the  general  public  with  dis- 
concerting suddenness.  And  It  has  come 
about  not  by  chiince.  but  through  the 
careful  planning  of  some  of  our  major 
corporations,  and  with  the  knowledge 
and  tacit  approval.  If  not  the  open  sup- 
port, of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Several  Senators  have  proposed  stud- 
ies and  investigations  of  various  .sorts. 
I.  too.  want  this  matter  thoroughly 
studied,  for  its  long-range  Implications 
arc  even  more  serious  than  now  readily 
apparent.  I  have  Joined  in  sponsorship  of 
some  of  these  study  and  investigation 
proposals. 

But  action  is  neeiled  now  to  forestall 
a  big  increase  In  electric  rates.  There  are 
specific  actions  which  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately without  waitliig  for  more 
studies,  and  I  have  prepared  a  bill  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  Introduction  and 
referral.  This  bill  would  provide  for  an 
Immediate  attack  on  this  problem  of  fuel 
shorUge — really  fuel  control  by  a  few 
big  corporations— for  electric  power  gen- 
eration. 

The  need  for  maintaining  a  /steady 
growth  in  the  supply  of  cheap  electricity 
is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  elabora- 
tion. All  modem  Industrial  societies  are 
economically  based  in  part  on  electricity. 
The  continued  growth  of  our  economy 
and  the  continuing  comfort  and  high 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  demand 
the  continued  availability  of  fuel,  par- 
ticularly coal.  In  ever-increasing  supply, 
for  our  geneiating  plants.  Coal  is  also 
directly  essential  to  the  production  of 
steel,  cement,  chemicals:  without  an 
ever-Increasing  supply  of  cheap  cwal  and 
other  fuels,  oi'r  standard  of  living  will 
begin  to  fall,  and  drastically. 

The  remarkable  economic  growth  we 
have  enjoyed  since  Wtild  War  n  la 
closely  related  to  the  escanslon  of  fa- 
cilities and  capacity  for  generation  of 
electric  power.  At  present  rates  of 
growth,  electric  generating  capacity  must 
double  every  10  years.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment In  time,  we  are  simply  not  prepared 
to  keep  up. 

For  we  face  right  now,  today,  a  fuel 
shortage  which  threatens  our  economic 
health  as  well  as  our  physical  well-being 
this  winter. 

The  key  fuel,  insofar  as  electric  power 
generation  is  concerned,  is  coal.  Exclud- 
ing hydropower.  coal  accounts  for  63 
percent  of  fuel  I'led  by  our  tlectric  util- 
ities. This  may  be  reduced  as  time  goes 
on  as  more  nuclear  generating  capacity 
Ij;  brought  into  operation,  but  at  the 
present  time  and  for  several  years  to 
come  we  must  continue  to  depend  on 
coal  to  a  greet  extent.  And  the  coal  com- 
panies, until  quite  recently,  have  met  the 
challenge  of  production.  Generating 
plants  use  four  times  more  coal  now 
than  they  did  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  and  the  Independent  coal  companies 
have  heretofore  Increased  output  through 
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advances  In  mining  techniques  and 
mechanization.  One  man  now  produces 
almost  20  tons  of  coal  per  day,  coin- 
pared  to  5.8  tons  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Our  other  sources  of  energy — oU.  natu- 
ral gas,  hydropower.  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy—are also  Important,  but  they.  too. 
are  either  in  short  supply  or  with  limited 
production. 

Production  of  domestic  oU  is  regulated 
by  the  various  States.  A  rather  tight  Ud 
is  kept  on  production  in  order  to  Insure 
a  good  price.  And.  while  foreign  oU  im- 
porutlon  could  relieve  the  producUon 
and  price  problem,  a  tight  Import  quoU 
system  remains  In  effect. 

Natural  gas  Is  in  short  supply— at  least 
where  it  Is  needed.  While  producers  com- 
plain that  Government  regulations  In- 
hibit sufficient  gas  production  and  ex- 
ploration, there  are  reports  that  gas  is 
being  arttflcially  held  back  from  would- 
"be  consumers. 

CoBi  production  is  more  than  10  mil- 
lion tons  short  of  probable  consump- 
tion this  year.  And  the  coal  companies  no 
lon"cr  independently  controlled,  show 
no  signs  of  wanting  production  to  catch 
up  with  coniiumption. 

Nuclear  power  has  not  come  on  as  fast 
as  had  been  predicted.  Overall,  the  pro- 
gram is  2  or  3  years  behind.  Of  the  65 
nuclear  powerplanls  scheduled  for  serv- 
ice between  1970  and  1976.  23  have  al- 
ready been  delayed  by  up  to  a  year. 

Hydropower  seems  about  to  have 
nearlv  reached  Its  limits.  New  sites  are 
extremely  scarce.  Some  progress  may  be 
made  In  pump-storage  procedures  to  al- 
low some  extra  generation  during  peak- 
load  hours,  but  this  appears  to  be  about 
all  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  now. 
To  sum  up.  we  must  depend  on  oil,  gas, 
coal,  and  nuclear  energy  to  meet  in- 
creased electricity  demand.  And  the 
frightening  thing  about  all  of  this  is 
that  we  now  have  a  quasl-monopoly  in 
these  fuels.  The  big  oU  companies  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  attain 
control  of  all  energy  sources.  In  fact, 
they  already,  with  help  from  the  NLxon 
administration,  manage  effective  control. 
During  the  past  5  years,  the  oil  com- 
panies have  been  busily  buying  up  the 
larger  coal  producers.  They  have  also 
been  busy  in  the  nuclear  area,  and  may 
soon  even  be  in  a  position  to  dominate 
absolutely  the  production  of  nuclear 
fuels. 

Already,  the  squeeze  on  the  consumer 
is  tight.  Coal  prices  aie  being  raised  at 
the  rate  of  5S  percent  per  year;  fuel  oil  is 
up  about  48  percent.  Already,  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  from  these 
fu"!  price  Increases  amounts  to  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  through  higher  electric 
bills. 

And  the  worst  is  yet  to  come— unless 
President  Nixon  or  Congress  acts.  The 
people  can  hardly  expect  salvation  from 
the  executive  branch,  as  we  have  seen  in 
so  many  instances.  So  Congress  should 
act  and  hope  for  Presidential  coopera- 
tion. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
for  our  sudden  shortage  of  coal.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  Is  a  shortage 


of  freight  cars,  and  there  is  a  shortage. 
It  is  felt  by  some  that  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  has 
been  responsible  for  closing  some  mines 
and  increasing  cost  ot  coal.  Some  smaller 
mines  are  closed,  although  there  has 
been  a  spurt  In  strip  mining.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  exportation  of  coal, 
and  thU  has  been  felt  both  In  the  supply 
and  In  the  price.  Some  feel  there  is  a 
shortage  of  manpower  for  mining. 

But  I  submit  that  an  overriding  rea- 
son for  coal  shortages  and  increased 
prices  lies  in  the  concentration  of  owner- 
.■ihip  of  our  Nations  coal  supplies  and 
producers  in  a  few  giant  corporations 
which  also  own  oil  and  gas  operations 

The  concentraUon  of  ownership  of 
fuel  sources  in  a  few  hands  should  be 
cause  for  concern  to  all  who  value  our 
system  of  competitive,  free  enterprise. 
And  the  Nixon  administration,  which 
prates  about  the  preservation  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  has  taken  absolutely 
no  steps  to  correct  this  dangerous  sltue- 
Uon.  Rather,  through  continuation  of  the 
oil  import  quota  program,  through  the 
recent  and  thoroughly  unjustified  hike  in 
the  cost  of  nuclear  fuel  enrichment, 
through  failure  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws,  through  resistance  to  true  ux  re- 
form, and  by  creating  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  further  big  business  grabs. 
much  is  being  done  actually  to  destroy 
competitive,  free  enterprise. 

Begliming  in  1985,  the  independent 
coal  companies  began  to  disappear  This 
disappearance  was  not  brought  about 
through  failure  to  make  a  profit  or  in- 
ability to  continue  in  business.  The  dis- 
appearance was.  rather,  brought  about 
by  consolidations  and  acquLsltlons.  And. 
most  disturbing  to  me  was  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  largest  coal  companies  were 
being  bought  up  by  oil  companies.  I 
warned  Congress  and  the  people  of  my 
State  about  this  threat  of  monopoly  In 
1966,  Moreover,  I  tried  to  strike  6ovra  the 
tax  favoritism  that  spanned  the  fuel 
monopoly. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  sensitive  to  the 
depredations  of  big  oil  companies.  I  have 
fought  them  consistently  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  and.  in  turn,  they  have 
fought  me  and  continue  to  do  so. 

The  alarming  fact  we  now  face  is  the 
ownership  of  a  large  part  of  our  coal  re- 
serves by  oil  companies,  and  other  giant 
conglomerates  not  primarily  concerned 
with  coal  production.  Eight  of  our  10 
largest  coal  companies  are  owned  by  oil 
or  mineral  corporations.  And,  according 
to  TVA  power  manager  James  Watson, 
the  oil  companies  are  not  particularly 
concerned  at>oul  selllr\g  coal. 

Coal  companies,  under  their  now  own- 
ership and  new  management  policies, 
simply  refuse  to  bid  when  asked  to  do  so. 
A  recent  experiwice  by  TVA  had  been 
duplicated,  I  understand,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  TVA  asked  for  bids  for 
delivery  of  140.000  tons  of  coal  per  week 
for  one  of  Its  now  steam  plants.  It  re- 
ceived only  one  bid,  and  that  for  only 
20,000  tons.  And  the  price  was  very  high. 
TVA  has  announced  a  whoppltig  23- 
percent  increase.  This  Is  a  sharp  blow  to 
homeowners  and  industries  In  the  Ten- 


nessee Valley.  TVA  lacks  the  flexiblUty 
of  a  privately  owned  utility,  a  matter  I 
shall  go  into  In  some  detail  In  a  few  min- 
utes. 

An  electric  utlUty.  pubUc  or  private, 
must  meet  lu  Increased  cosU  sooner  or 
later.  And  these  increases,  brought  about 
largely  through  increased  cost  of  fuel  and 
through  higher  interest  rates,  must  be 
paid  by  the  (Snsumer. 

In  the  caie  of  TVA.  the  23-percent  In- 
crease In  %tes  win  bring  In  »115  mU- 
lion  per  yeSfcOTiis  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  people  of  Tennessee. 

But,  suppose  TVA  tries  to  switch  to  oil 
or  gas'.  It  must  largely  deal  with  the  same 
capital  Interests. 

In  the  last  few  years,  many  of  our 
major  oil  companies  have  acquired  hold- 
ings In  competing  fuels.  Of  course,  they 
have  always  had  a  tight  grasp  on  gas. 
They  made  a  real  breakthrough  In  coal  in 
1966  when  Continental  Oil  took  over  Con- 
solidation Coal— a  deal  I  uiwuccesstuUy 
fought  The  pace  of  acquisition  quick- 
ened after  that  and  today,  as  I  have  said, 
eight  of  the  10  largest  coal  producers 
are  owned  by  oil,  mineral,  or  other  in- 
dtistrtal  giants. 

I  tried,  as  I  have  said,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  acquisition  of  Consolidation  Coal 
by  Continental  Oil,  particularly  since 
that  acquisition  was  undertaken  through 
the  use  of  a  most  reprehensible  and  in- 
defensible tax  loophole.  I  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  stopping  that  one.  although 
this  tax  loophole  has  now  been  pretty 
well  closed  up.  I  have  dUwussed  this  par- 
ticular matter  several  times  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  wUl  not  review  It  at  this  time. 
Now  with  the  oil  companies  controlling 
most  of  the  fossU  fuels,  the  only  remain- 
ing hope  for  competition  rcits  with 
nuclear  fuel.  And  whose  tracks  do  we  find 
in  the  nuclear  field? 

According  to  testimony  presented  to 
the  SenaU  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  oU 
companies  now  control  45  percent  of 
known  uranliun  reser\e5.  Oil  companies 
control  uranium  milling.  Oil  companies 
own  four  out  of  five  plants  for  reprocess- 
ing used  nuclear  fuel  elements. 

About  the  only  operation  in  the  nuclear 
field  not  already  dominated  by  oU  com- 
panies is  the  enrichment  process  which 
the  Federal  Government  now  controls 
President  Nixon,  true  to  form,  has  been 
busying  himself  to  find  a  way  to  "seU" 
these  enrichment  planu  at  Oak  Ridge. 
Paducah.  and  Portsmouth  to  private 
enterprise,  I  have  spoken  out  on  this  mat- 
ter many  times,  as  have  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  particularty  those  who  are 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  I  will  say  at  this  point  only 
that  I  will  continue  to  oppose  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ebUlty  the  Presl<J«its 
planned  giveaway  of  the  people's  asset* 
in  the  nuclear  prooessir*  planU. 

The  Nixon  administration  reotntly  an- 
nounced a  10-percent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
enriching  nucleaa  fuel.  This  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  can  serve  only  to  un- 
derpin the  oil  companies'  price  increases 
on  fossil  fuels,  as  «eU  as  to  prepare  the 
way  further  for  a  profitable  commercial 
operation   of  nuclear   ftiel   enrichment 
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when  the  contemplated  giveaway  of  tbi' 
enrichment  plants  ftnaUy  does  material- 
ize— probably  after  the  fall  elections. 

As  If  the  monopolistic  grasp  on  fossil 
fuels  by  the  oU  companies  were  not 
enough,  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinues to  help  these  giants  by  continuing 
the  oU  Import  quota  program. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  exports  of  coal 
have  taken  a  sudden  jump. 

Now,  ordinarily  I  am  in  favor  of  In- 
creased exports,  of  Increased  world  trade. 
We  need  to  correct  our  always  dangerous 
balance-of-paymenta  deficit.  But  we  must 
do  this  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  with- 
out crippling  domestic  Indiistry. 

The  Export  Control  Act  authorizes 
control  over  exports  for  three  purposes — 
national  security,  forelm  policy,  and 
s.iort  supply.  It  Is  obviously  in  the  n«- 
'.lonal  inteiest  at  this  lime  of  fuel  short- 
age to  control  exports  of  coal,  since  this 
ootmnodity  is  definitely  In  short  supply. 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  commodi- 
ties subject  to  short  supply  controls  are 
copper  and  nickel.  The  President  should 
take  steps  Immediately  to  place  coal  on 
this  list.  I  call  upon  the  President  to  do 
so  as  the  first  s'ep  to  forestall  the  an- 
nounced incrtase  In  TVA  electric  rates. 
Exports  of  coal  now  amount  to  about 
9  percent  of  production.  Exports  to 
Japan  have  taken  a  particularly  sharp 
rise  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  time  for  action  has  arrived.  Con- 
sumers must  not  be  burdened  with  what 
amounts  to  a  transfer  of  taxes  from  the 
oil  companies  to  them.  Utilities  such  as 
TVA  must  be  allowed  to  operate  in  a 
more  trulv  competitive  situation  In  the 
purchase  of  fuel. 

The  Nixon  administration  talks  a  great 
game  of  "free  enterprise."  1  now  call  on 
President  Nixon  to  help  preserve  free 
enterprise  by  restoring  competition  to 
the  fuel  field.  How  can  he  continue  to 
Ignore  this  shaky  situation  In  fuels 
brought  on  by  oil  company  concentra- 
tion? 

Export  controls  should  be  placed  on 
coal.  I  would  not  deny  any  exporU  at  all, 
but  they  should  be  held  down  to  the 
level  of  recent  years  before  the  big 
jump  in  1968-69.  Our  own  needs  come 
first.  That  Is  why  we  have  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

Next,  antitrust  action  is  obviously  the 
first  step  to  be  taken.  The  hold  of  the  oU 
companies  on  our  fuel  supply  must  be 
broken.  The  giant  conglomerates  involv- 
ing coal  producers  must  be  broken  up 
and  at  once.  I  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion tor  thLs  needed  action. 

Third,  tax  changes  which  would  dis- 
courage conglomerates  should  be 
adopted.  This  would  require  congres- 
sional action  which  1  urge. 

Fourth,  the  import  quota  program  on 
oil  should  be  discontinued.  The  President 
extended  this  import  quota  only  a  few 
days  ago.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
rescind  this  in  the  public  Interest. 

And,  lastly,  at  least  as  a  measure  of 
temporary  relief,  the  payback  provi- 
sion of  the  TVA  Self-Fmanclng  Act 
should  be  suspended  until  interest  rates 
are  brought  down  to  reasonable  levels. 
This  payback  provision  perhaps  requires 
some  explanation  tor  those  colleagues 


not  entirely  familiar  with  TVA's  seU- 
financlng  of  Its  power  operations. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  under  the 
Elsenhower    administration,    TVA    was, 

ruthlessly  attacked.  Pi  mi  ml tlwl  mill 

ultimate  disposition  was  the  plan.  When 
that  failed,  due  to  the  resistance  of  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate,  the  attack  was  con- 
tinued through  refusal  of  the  administra- 
tion to  ask  for  funds  for  construction  of 
additional  electric  generating  facilities. 
Congress  finally  enacted  a  self-financing 
bill  under  which  TVA  could  sell  its  own 
bonds  and  build  Its  own  power  facilities. 

But  administration  hostility  dictated 
stringent  terms  to  be  Imposed  on  TVA. 
Not  only  was  TVA  required  to  pay  for 
its  future  construction  by  going  into  the 
marketplace.  It  was  also  required  to  pay 
a  high  rate  of  return  on  amounts  already 
appropriated.  Now.  this  might  be  re- 
garded as  something  of  a  dividend  to  the 
An^erican  people  as  the  owners  of  this 
utility.  But  the  amoiut  of  this  dividend 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  future  cost 
of  money,  not  by  the  cost  of  the  money 
used  to  build  the  origlruil  (acUitlea  when 
money  was  much  cheaper. 

Another  provision  which  was  also  in- 
cluded, and  which  is  never  required  of  a 
privately  owned  utility,  required  that 
TVA  repay  to  the  Federal  Government 
Its  original  mvestment  in  TVA's  power 
faciliUes. 

This  latter  requirement,  comparable 
to  requiring  a  private  corporation  to  re- 
pay equity  capital,  should  never  have 
been  imposed  on  TVA.  but  It  was  neces- 
sary at  the  time  in  order  to  get  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
to  the  continued  existence  and  growth  of 
TVA.  This  payback  provision  surely 
should  be  suspended  during  th^se  un- 
usual times  of  abnormally  high  liiel  and 
artificially  high  interest  rates.  I  call  upon 
E>re9ldent  Nixon  to  help  suspend  this  bur- 
den as  a  partial  means  of  preventing  the 
planned  Increase  from  going  Into  effect. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  with  this  brief  but 
unavoidably  somewhat  tedious  back- 
ground, I  have  sent  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  will.  If  enacted,  do  much  for  the 
Immediate  relief  of  TVA  and  other  utUl- 
ties,  and  I  would  hope  it  would  also  be 
of  material  assistance  In  restoring  a 
measure  of  competition  necessary  for  the 
survival  of  free  enterprise  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  proposed 
changes  in  tax  law,  changes  which 
should  discourage  further  acquisition 
and  consolidation  of  coal  operations  and 
reserves.  I  discussed  these  tax  changes 
on  August  19  of  this  year,  and  my  col- 
leagues may  find  this  dlsciBsion  begin- 
ning  on   page   29602   of   the  Congus- 

SIONAL  RCCOBD. 

Title  11  would  suspend  the  payback 
provision  for  TVA  until  interest  rates 
come  down  to  a  decent  level.  This  sus- 
pension would  enable  TVA  to  reduce  ma- 
terially its  most  recent  rate  increase. 

Title  HI  would  limit  coal  exports  to 
the  level  of  the  average  of  the  5  years 
1984-68,  prior  to  the  more  recent  spurt 
In  exports. 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  Insure  tbe  coverage  of  cco- 
glomerates  Involving  the  fuels  Industries, 


and  it  would  also  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  to  It  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment proceeds  Immediately  to  enforce 
this  new  law. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sure  that 
what  I  am  now  proposing  Is  all  that  needs 
to  be  done.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  also 
joined  many  of  my  colleagues  In  sponsor- 
ing proposals  for  more  detailed  studies 
and  Investigations.  But  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  the  obvious  and  timely  steps 
I  am  today  recommending  will  not  be  put 
oft  until  a  more  thorough  solution  is 
foimd. 

I  am  concerned,  seriously  concerned, 
over  the  concentrated  control  which  now 
exists  In  fuels.  This  Is  most  dangerous  to 
the  national  welfare,  both  in  the  short 
and  In  the  long  nm.  It  must  not  be 
tolerated.  Qovemment,  as  the  agent  (or 
the  whole  society,  must  act  (or  the  com- 
mon good.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment. Why  else  should  we  tolerate 
such  an  expensive,  wasteful,  irritating 
thing  as  our  National  Government?  We 
tolerate  Its  shortcomings  m  the  expecta- 
tion that  It  will,  on  occasion,  move  to  our 
defense.  This  Is  such  an  occasion. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  ALLtNi.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <6.  4310)  to  assist  In  allevi- 
ating the  shortage  of  coal  and  electrical 
energy  by  removing  provisions  of  the 
income  tax  laws  which  are  conducive  to 
restricting  the  supply  thereof,  by  tempo- 
rarily relieving  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority from  certain  repayment  obliga- 
tions, by  imposing  export  controls  on 
coal,  and  by  preventing  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  sources  of  energy  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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3,  43 IJ— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATINO  TO  ISSUANCE  OP  A 
SPECIAL  SERIES  OP  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 

for  myself  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  SpAXKMAnl 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
special  series  of  postage  stamps  to  com- 
memorate twth  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the 
75th  aimlversary  of  the  selection  of 
Vulcan,  the  mythological  Roman  god  of 
fire  and  Iron,  as  the  symbol  o(  the 
Birmingham  Iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mr.  President,  In  1971  the  dty  o( 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  will  celebrate  Its  100th 
annlvei'sary.  In  anticipation  ot  this 
event,  the  mayor,  Hon.  George  O.  Selbels. 
Jr..  and  members  o(  the  city  council  on 
August  11,  1070,  and  the  president  o[  the 
coimty  commission  o(  JeSeraon  Coimty. 
Ala,  Hon.  W.  Cooper  Green,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  coimty  commission  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1970,  adopted  resolutions  both  o( 
which  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  the  Post  OfHce  Department  to  Issue  a 
commemorative  stamp  bearing  a  likeness 
of  Vulcan.  The  reasons  underlying  the 
selection  of   this   symbol   (or   a   com- 


memorative stamp  are  numei-ous  and 
Interesting  both  from  a  historical  point 
of  view  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  sym- 
bolic meaning. 

Mr.  President.  Vulcan  U  the  largest 
cast  iron  statue  ever  built  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  situated  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain of  iron  ore  more  than  100  mUes  long 
and  is  located  in  a  Birmingham  public 
park  on  which  the  city  Ls  currently 
spending  $1  million  to  further  beautify. 
The  statue  was  built  by  public  sub- 
scription with  substantial  contrlbuUons 
from  business  and  civic  leaders  Includ- 
ing the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Building  and  Trades  Council,  and  i^ny 
women's  civic  organizations.  The  pyk  Is 
open  and  free  to  all.  /' 

The  resolutions  make  a  strong  ease  for 
Issuance  of  the  Vulcan  commemorative 
stamp  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  In  the  Racoao  as  a  part 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  HoL- 
iDios) .  The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolutions  wUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  43131  to  provide  (or  the 
Issuance  ot  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
selection  of  Vulcan,  the  mythological 
Roman  god  of  fire  and  iron,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  unity  of  the  working  people,  nat- 
ural resources,  the  steel  and  iron  Indus- 
try, capital,  and  economic  growth  and 
progress  In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and 
£  throughout  the  Nation  introduced  by  Mr. 

5  AitrN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Sparkm»ki. 

was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Al- 
len are  as  follows: 
I  BnoLimoN  *t  thi  Cotiimr  OoMirasioM  or 

I  JimaSOK   OOCNTT 

I  Whweas,   the   year   1971    marks   the  75t!i 

'  Anniversary  of  tlie  aaoptlon  ol  Vulenn.  myth- 

I  ologlcat   god   of  nre  and  metal   work,  as  a 

•  symbol  of  the  Birmingham  Iron  and  Indus- 
'  try:  and 

'  Whereas.   1971  marks  the  100th  Anniver- 

sary of  the  City  ol  Birmingham.  Alabama; 
and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Birmingham  did  In 
1903  conceive  and  construct  the  world's  larg- 
est itatue,  a  90  ton  Vulcan,  this  being  a 
monumentiLl  achlevament  of  our  American 
workmen;  and 

Whereas,  this  Iron  Man,  Vulcan,  la  the 
largoat  sutue  ever  built  In  the  United  Statea 
and  the  largest  cast  aUtue  In  the  world;  and 
Whereaa,  Vulcan  h»»  been  a  naUonal  and 
world  tourist  attraction  from  the  time  of  lis 
construction;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  united 
Statea  does  promote  the  idea  of  "DISCOVEB 
AlCEBICA"  and  national  tourism;  and 

Wbereaji.  the  City  of  Birmingham  la  cur- 
renUy  spending  more  than  one  mlUlon  dol- 
lars to  further  enhance  this  great  historical 
and  tourist  attraction. 

Now.  therefore,  we  the  County  Commla- 
aion  of  JeHerKjr  County.  Alabama,  do  re- 
solve, and  rMpectfully  call  upon  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  The  Honor- 
able Postmaster  Oeneral  ot  the  United  States, 
and  The  Post  Ofllce  Dep«-tment.  to  cauae  to 
be  laaued  In  the  Tear  1971,  In  Birmingham. 
Alabaoka,  a  postage  stamp  commemorstlng 
the  76th  Anniversary  ot  Vulcan,  as  a  symbol 


of  the  working  people  ol  Birmingham  and 
The  United  Statea,  and  the  steel  and  Iron  In- 
dustry ot  the  aoutb.  and  tor  the  other  unique 
attributes  of  the  statue  and  the  City. 

Adopted  unanimously  this  the  25tlx  day  of 
August.  1970. 

W.  CoopcB  OasxN, 

PresWenf. 
E.  H.  (EDcn)   Cn.aioRX. 

Associate. 
Thomas  B.  (Tom)  Pmsoii. 

Associate. 

Attest: 

E.  H.  OAuaLS. 

CompfroUcr. 


BooLonoN  »T  TB»  cm  Cotmcit  or 

BiBMXIfOHAK.  Ai.A. 

Whereas,  the  year  1971  marks  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  selection  and  promulga- 
tion of  Vulcan,  mythological  Roman  god  of 
nre  and  Iron,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Birmingham 
Iron  and  steel  Induatry  and  that  ot  the 
South;  and  u_^_ 

Whereas,  the  year  1971  marka  the  begin- 
ning of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Birming- 
ham. Alabama,  the  recognlMd  steel  and  utm 
center  of  the  South;  and 

Whereas,  the  greatest  progress  of  tne 
United  Statea  took  place  foUowlng  the  emer- 
gence of  Southern  steel  and  Iron  Induatry; 
and 

V^ereas.  a  combination  of  people  from 
New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  Alabama,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  great  Italian  arUat. 
Oulseppe  MoretU.  produced  the  world  s  larg- 
est Iron  Man.   Vulcan,  which  was.  and  Is. 

rated  ol  high  artistic  merit;  and  

Whereas,  this  Iron  Man  represents  a  prod- 
uct of  American  Democracy  at  its  best,  being 
the  moot  monumental  achievement  of  the 
American  Iron  Industry,  and  an  important 
memorial  to  Americas  working  men.  and 
those  ot  Birmingham  In  particular;  and 

Whereas,  this  Iron  Man  was  built  by  public 
subscription.  Including  thoee  of  business. 
cltliens.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  Building 
und  Trades  Council,  women's  civic  organlia- 
tlona,  and  others,  and  Is  open  and  free  to 
all;  and 

Whereas.  Vulcan  haa  been  a  naUonal  and 
intemaOonal  tourist  attnwrtlon  fro™  >»?  In- 
ception, being  viewed  by  more  than  19.000^ 
people  in  the  first  all  months  of  Ita  exist- 
ence and  untold  millions  since;  and 

Whereas,  the  Oovernment  of  The  United 
Statea  doea  promote  "Dlacover  America",  and 
tourism  from  foreign  countries.  In  considera- 
tion of  IntemaOonal  frlendahlp  and  balance 
of  tnde:  and 

Whereas,  this  statue  la  an  American  phe- 
nomenon, being  the  largeat  sUtue  ever  bl^ 
m  the  United  SUtea  towering  more  than  000 
feet  above  sea  level,  atop  a  mounuin  of  Iron 
ore  more  than  100  mllee  long;  and 

Whereas,  the  statue  of  Vulcan  will  enjoy 
Ita  Mth  Anniversary  aa  a  unique  promour  of 
trafflc  safety  in  the  United  Statea  In  the  year 
1971;  and  .   .^ 

Whereaa.  we  wholeheartedly  aupport  the 
announced  lasuance  of  the  Stone  Mountain. 
Georgia  stamp,  as  being  In  the  beat  Ameri- 
can traditions.  promoUng  our  history,  and 
tourist  attrsctlona;  and 

Whereaa,  the  statue  of  Vulcan  U  a  tourist 
and  hiatorlcai  attraction  of  equal,  or  greaMr 
magnitude;  and 

Whereas.  The  City  of  Birmingham  Is  cur- 
rently spending  more  than  one  mUUon  dol- 
lars to  further  beautUy  Vulcan  and  Ita  sur- 
rounding public  parks,  and  Is  tree  to  all;  and 
Whereas.  The  City  of  Birmingham,  aside 
from  owiung  and  building  Vulcan,  did  fur- 
ther grow  from  sero  population  to  a  dUtrlct 
of  over  200.000  people  In  thirty  years,  justly 
oamUig  the  UUe  "Magic  City";  and 

Whereaa,  The  City  of  Birmingham  deaerves 
the  honor  of  recognition  for  tbeee  Important 
annlversarlea,  and  haa  Just  received  the  lur- 


',her  honor  ot  being  a  flnallat  In  the  nomlna- 
4on  for  "All-Amerlcan  Clt}"  award,  vrtUcb 
nonor  wUl  encompaaa  the  year  1971,  If  re- 
ceived, in  this  national  awards  contest;  and 
Whereas  The  City  of  Birmingham  feels 
thu  recognition  Justly  deserved  lor  Itself  and 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

Now.  therefore,  we  the  City  CouncU  of 
The  City  of  Birmingham.  Alabama,  with  the 
Mayor  concurring,  do  resolve,  and  call  upon 
The  President  of  The  United  SMles.  The 
Honorable  Postmaster  General  of  The  United 
States,  and  The  Post  Office  Department,  to 
cause  to  be  Issued  m  the  Tear  1971,  m  Blr- 
mmgham,  AUbama,  a  postage  stamp  oesn- 
memoratlng  the  75th  Annlveraary  of  Vuloin, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  working  people  of  Bir- 
mingham and  The  United  States,  and  tJM 
steel  and  iron  Industry  of  the  South,  and 
(or  the  other  unique  attributes  of  the  sutue 
and  the  City.  _ 

Adopted  unanUnously  thla  the  nth  day  ot 
August.  1970.  __ 

Onasx  O.  Bcnaui.  It-. 

Mafor. 
JoaH  E.  Brtam. 

Couiteli  Member. 
UsroN  A.  CoBCoaAK, 

CounrU  Member. 
Don  a   Hawkiks. 

Council  Member. 
NWA  MmLIOKlSX), 

council  Member. 
U.  E.  wiocsNa. 
PruHteiU  o/  tlie  City  Council. 
E.  C-  OvasTON. 

CouncU  Member. 

AaTHOa  D.  SBOMIS, 

Council  Member. 
Tom  W.  Woods. 

council  Member. 
Btnasix  TAsaaooGB. 

Council  Member. 

Attest; 

Sarah  W.  NAiTQHSa. 

Acttns  City  Clerk. 


S  4317— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
UMITED  AIR  CARRIER  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  small 
communities  across  this  Nation  are  vi- 
tally dependent  upon  adeqtute  trans- 
portation. Just  as  our  cities  are  faced 
with  critical  problems  of  congesUon,  pol- 
lution, and  other  dilemmas  related  to 
transportation,  so  are  small-  and  me- 
dium-slxe  towns  affected  by  the  lack  of 
fast  and  efficient  service  surface  and  air 
transportaUon.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
the  future  of  the  United  States  depends 
on  how  well  we  accomplish  the  redistri- 
bution of  our  population  away  from  our 
major  hub  ciUes.  And  as  I  have  sUted 
here  many  times  before,  the  key  to  this 
dream  of  rural  development  is  trans- 
portaUon. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  transporta- 
tion picture  In  SmaU  Town  VSJl..  Is  not 
particularly  attractive,  as  many  of  us 
know.  In  Kansas  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  rail  transportation  is  de- 
teriorating and  disappearing.  Bus  trans- 
portation remains  inadequate.  Increas- 
ingly, air  transporutlon  Is  vital  U)  the 
growth  of  our  small-  and  medlum-sl»ed 
communities. 

However,  our  AvlaUon  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  has  been  alarmed  to  note 
that  Instead  of  increasing  the  number 
of  flights,  many  reeional  carriers  are 
suspending  or  abandoning  service  to 
many  towns  on  their  systems,  last  week 
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our  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  my 
State  In  an  effort  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  at  representa- 
tive communities  across  the  Nation.  The 
record  developed  at  those  hearings  has 
prompted  me  to  introduce  this  legi&lation 
m  an  effort  to  insure  that  small-  and 
medium-sized  communiUee  will  be  af- 
forded reliable  air  service  for  the  future. 

The  special  and  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation  is  demonstrated  by  our  expe- 
rience with  regional  air  carriers — orig- 
inAlly  known  as  "feeder  airlines."  These 
carriers  originally  flew  aircraft  of  small 
capacity,  such  as  air  taxi  operators  and 
commuter  air  carriers  now  operate. 
However,  as  pressure  from  Congress 
urged  reduction  in  subsidy  payments. 
these  carr^^K  began  u£ing  larger  air- 
craft in  an  effort  to  operate  more  profit- 
ably. And  as  larger  aircraft  were  uti- 
lized, regional  carriers  gradually  "out- 
grew" many  of  the  small  towns  on  their 
systems.  The  result  of  this  cycle  of  de- 
creased subsidy  and  increased  costs  U"as 
a  substantial  cutback  in  service  to  those 
communities  which  the  regional  carriers 
had  originally  served.  We  are  now  faced, 
Mr.  President,  with  an  extremely  large 
gap  in  our  air  transportation  system,  a 
gap  that  can  only  be  filled  through  the 
use  of  smaller  capacity  aircraft  provid- 
ing frequent,  reliable  service. 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  intended  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

Create  and  mamtam  a  class  of  air  car- 
riers that  can  serve  that  portion  of  the 
public  that  has  not  and  cannot  be  ser%'ed 
by  present  classes  of  certificated  air  car- 
riers by  granting  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  the  authority  to  establish  a  lim- 
ited air  carrier  certificate: 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  routes  and  service  for 
the  many  communities  that  have  suf- 
fered from  inadequate  service: 

Provide  the  .stability  necessary  for  a 
class  of  air  cflLrriers  that  has  been  suf- 
fering financial  losses  and  failures: 

E&tabUsh  on  a  solid,  legal  basis  an 
important  s^iment  of  our  airline  indus- 
try that  is  now  operating  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  of  queetionable  validity: 

Provide  a  means  by  which  sutsidy  to 
the  airline  industry  may  be  reduced 
while  ser\'ice  to  the  public  may  be  in- 
creased and  improved:  and 

Provide  increased  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity for  the  industry  by  .^couraglng  the 
design  of  an  aircraft  to  serve  a  predict- 
able market. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unjinimous  con- 
sant  that  this  bill  and  an  explanation 
of  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Casx>.  The  bill  will  be  recei\ed  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  explanation  will  be 
printed  In  the  Recosd. 

The  bill  <S.  4317)  to  amend  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  class  of 
limited  air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd.  as 
follows: 


8.  4S17 

Fe  it  enacteiS  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repretrntatives    of    tfie    United    States    of 

America  m  Conj^ess  asaembled.  That  this  Act 

may  be  cited  u  the  "Limited  Air  Carrier  Act 

of  1970- 

Sec.  a  The  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1058.  as 
amended,  ts  further  amended  by  adding  the 
followiug: 

(a)  SecUon  101  (4SU.S,C.  1301)  U amended 
by  redulgnattng  paragraphs  (S4>  and  (35)  as 
t36i  and  (37)  and  hy  Inserting  the  following 
new  pskragraphs . 

"(34)  'Umlted  air  carrier'  meam  an  air 
carrier  holding  a  certlflcaie  authorWng  It  to 
engage  In  limited  air  transportation, 

•  (35>  limited  air  tran^>ortat(on'  means 
air  tranaportatlon  by  aircraft  rendered  pur- 
suant to  a  ceraficat«  of  authority  issued  to 
seeuon  401td><4)  of  this  Act  to  provide 
scheduled  service  with  aircraft  of  llmltad 
capacity," 

<b)  Section  401  (49t7B.C  1371)  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  to 
subsection  *d)  thereof: 

"(4)  tD.  the  case  of  an  appltcmtlon  for  a 
certificate  to  engage  in  limited  air  carrier 
transportation  the  Board  may  isaue  a  certifi- 
cate to  any  applicant  not  holding  a  certlA- 
ca-e  under  paragraph  (1),  (3)  or  (3)  of  this 
.-ubsectlon.  authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  public  Interest,  if  It  finds  that 
The  applrt^t  Is  flt.  willing  and  able  properly 
:o  performrfhe  transportation  covered  by  the 
application  and  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  rhls  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
requirements  of  the  Board  hereunder. 

"In  determining  whether  an  applicant  is 
fit.  willing  and  able,  the  Board  may  reach 
ihls  determination  on  the  basis  of  InCorma- 
tl3n  rurnLshed  the  Board  in  writing  and 
without  a  hearing.  The  submission  by  an 
applicant  of  information  either  on  the  orig- 
inal appllca.tlon  or  in  the  form  of  any  supple- 
mental information  furrUshed  in  connection 
with  such  application  shall  constitute  rep- 
rttentAtlon  that  such  Lnfonn*tlon  is  true 
and  correct  to  the  beat  of  the  applicant's 
information  and  belief.  Upon  the  finding  that 
any  material  repreaentation  so  furnished  is 
not  correct,  or  Is  tutrue  the  BoartI  may  deny 
the  application  or  suspend  or  revoke  any 
certificate  Issue  pursuant  to  such  application. 
"In  the  event  (1)  an  applicant  Ls  conduct- 
ing operatlODS  as  a  limited  air  earner  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Limited  Air  Carrier  Act 
of  1970  and  (tl)  such  i^>plioaUon  has  b«en 
filed  w:th  the  Board  within  30  days  after 
sucb  effective  date,  then  such  applicant  may 
conduct  sucb  Umited  air  carrier  operations 
until  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  have  ruled 
upon  the  appUcatiorv. 

'The  Board  shaU  not  be  required  to  find 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  require 
the  tsBUanec  ot  a  limited  air  carrier  certifi- 
cate, but  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  requirements  as  It  may  deem  in 
the  public  interest  to  Implement  and  enX<»ce 
the  policies  set  forth  In  section  102  of  this 
Act. 

"Any  certificate  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  such  Mmlta-Uans  as 
the  Board  shall  find  necessary  to  aasure  that 
the  service  rendered  purstzant  thereto  will  be 
m  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  limited 
air  transportation." 

(C)  Section  401  r4B  U.S.C,  1371  >  Is  amended 
by  adding  before  Lhe  period  at  the  end  of 
subeeoUoo  (e)  |4>  the  following:  ".  or  In  a 
certificate  for  Umtted  air  transportation,  as 
required  by  subeectton  (d)  (4>  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  Umlt  the  c&padty  of 
the  a'lToraft  to  be  u.?ed." 

(d)  Section  401  (40t7SC  1371)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowing  new  subeectlon: 

"(o)(l)  Ifo  certificate  to  engage  in  limited 
air  tran^MTtatlon  aliall  be  lasued  or  remain 


in  effect  unless  the  appUcant  for  such  certifi- 
cate or  the  limited  air  carrier,  as  tbe  caae 
may  be.  compiles  with  regulations  or  orders 
Issued  by  the  Board  governing  tbe  filing  and 
approval  of  policies  of  Insurance.  In  the 
amount  of  such  losurance.  amounts  for 
which  such  applicant  or  such  limited  air 
carrier  may  become  liable  for  bodily  Injuries 
to  or  the  death  ot  any  person,  or  for  loes  or 
damage  to  property  of  others,  resulting  from 
the  negligent  operation  or  maintenance  of 
aircraft  under  such  certificate, 

"(3>  If  any  service  authorized  by  a  certifi- 
cate to  engage  in  Umited  air  VansporUtlon 
Is  not  performed  to  the  minimum  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  It  may  by  order,  en- 
tered after  nouce  and  hearing  direct  that 
sucb  certificate  shaU  thereupon  cease  to  be 
efleotlve  to  the  extent  of  such  service. 

-(3)  The  requirement  that  each  applicant 
for  a  certificate  to  engage  in  limited  alr 
tranaportatlon  must  be  found  to  be  fit,  will- 
ing and  able  properly  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  rulee,  regulations 
and  requlremente  of  the  Board  under  tbU 
Act.  shall  be  a  continuing  requirement  ap- 
pUcahle  to  each  limited  air  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  authorized,  by 
liud  currently  furnished  or  propoeed  to  be 
furnished  under,  such  carriers  certificate. 
The  Board  shall  by  order,  entered  aft«  no- 
tice and  hearing,  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke 
such  certificate.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for 
failure  or  such  carrier  (A)  to  comply  with 
the  continuing  requirement  that  sucb  car- 
rier be  so  fit,  willing  and  able,  or  (B)  to  file 
such  report*  as  the  Board  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  such  carrier  is  so 
fit.  willing  and  able. 

'■  ( 4 1  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions and  lasue  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  «ub- 
wctlon" 

( e )  Section  403  ( 40  U.B.C.  1873  >  U 
amended  by  Inserting  in  the  first  aantmoe  of 
subsecUon  (a)  after  tbe  words  "Every  air 
carrier:""  the  following:  •'.  except  a  limited 
air  carrier"*:  and.  by  loserUng  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  after  the  word  "prescrlhe"  the 
foUowlng:  ■',  except  that  a  limited  air  carrier 
need  not  file,  post  or  publish  tariffs  unless 
directed  by  the  Board  to  do  so.". 

(f)  Section  40fl  {49  UB.C.  1376)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  followiog  t>efore  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  "*:  Provided.  That 
a  hearing  shall  not  be  required  m  fixing  the 
mall  rates  for  limited  air  carriers  and  that 
special  rules  and  procedures  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  for  fixing  mall  rates  and 
authority  for  limited  air  camera." 

Sxc.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  date  of  enactment. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
PtARsoN  is  as  follows : 

EXPUNi^TION  or  AMKNDMEim  TO  PSOSaAL 

Aviation  Act  of  1958 

The  purpose  of  these  proposed  amend - 
mente  is  to  establish  a  new  and  separate 
class  of  scheduled  air  carrier.  The  Clvfl  Aero- 
nautics Board  would  be  (^Iven  adequate  au- 
thority to  regulate  this  class  In  sucb  a 
manner  as  to  permit  its  growth,  expansion 
and  stability.  The  method  to  be  used  is 
patterned  after  that  followed  by  Congress 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  the  adop- 
tion of  the  provisions  which  established  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  industry  in  1982. 

Just  as  Conirresa  defined  the  supplemental 
air  carrier  and  defined  supplemental  air 
transportation,  lo  do  I  propose  definitions  for 
the  limited  air  carrier  and  limited  air  trans- 
portation  (Section  101   ta4>    (36)). 

The  Board  In  establishing  the  supplemen- 
tal air  carrier  amended  Section  401  (d»  by 
adding  subsection  (31,  This  language  would 
follow  that  pattern  by  adding  to  Section 
401  (d),  Subeectlon  <4).  Which  is  deMgoed 
to  establlati  a  daaa  of  carrier  which  can  en-  . 
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ter  into  6u«mes«  with  minimum  co»u  »nd 
restrtcuoiu.  The  lit.  wUUng  and  abl«  re- 
quirement remains,  but  the  requirement  of 
public  convenience  and  necesally  U  elim- 
inated. Further,  the  lit.  willing  and  able 
requirement  may  be  eetabllihed  without  a 
hearing.  Thus,  the  Board  Is  given  reasonable 
SeUbUlt;  to  establish  such  rules  and  re- 
quirements as  it  considers  will  permit  this 
aegment  ot  the  Industrl  to  serve  those  com- 
munities and  that  portion  of  the  public  that 
have  been  and  are  now  without  adequate 
air  servloe- 

The  policy  established  by  Congress  tor  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  Is  toUowed  with 
respect  to  the  limited  air  carrier.  This  policy 
IB  included  m  a  new  aubaectlon  lo»  which 
has  been  added  to  Section  401 

With  respect  to  tarlBs.  the  Board  would 
be  authorlMd  to  eliminate  tbe  filing  ot  tarlBs 
or  require  them  In  such  degree  and  torm 
as  the  Board  might  from  Ume  to  time  con- 
sider In  the  public  Intereat.  This  Is  provided 
for  In  amendments  to  Section  403 


aacitcaooND  akd  nkko  row  L«clsi.ATtoM 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  Board  has 
permitted  the  development  of  a  new  and  sep- 
arate class  of  scheduled  air  carrier  through 
tbe  use  of  Its  exemption  authority  under  Sec- 
Uon  416.  In  previous  years,  tbe  Board  also 
haa  used  thU  section  to  establish  another 
class  of  air  carrier— the  supplemental  air  car- 
rier. When  the  authority  under  this  exemp- 
tlve  section  was  no  longer  available  because 
of  the  growth  of  the  supplemental  industry, 
the  Board  endeavored  to  establish  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  cerUBoate  without  addl- 
Uonal  legislation.  This  effort  was  held  Invalid 
by  the  courts.  However,  the  need  and  purpoee 
was  valid,  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board,  the  Industry  aiid  Congress,  the  law 
was  quickly  amended  granting  the  Board  the 
necessary  authority  to  certlBcate  and  prop- 
erly regulau  the  supplementals. 

We  are  in  a  slmUar  poeiuon  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  air  commuter  rndusuy.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  knowledgeable  people,  the 
Board  has  exceeded  Ite  authority  In  lu  pres- 
ent use  of  SecUon  416   Therefore,  we  should 
benefit   by   past  experience.   We  should  not 
wait  tor  dlfflculUes  to  arise  which  can  be  most 
harmful  lor  the  public's  service  and  detrt- 
menlal  to  the  Industry.  By  the  appllcaUon 
ot  our  knowledge  and  experience  we  can  ellm- 
Umte  theae  dllBcuiaes.  ThU  legLilallve  pro- 
posal U  designed  to  afflrmatlvely  provide  the 
Board  with  adequate  authority  to  establish 
this  new  class  of  air  carrier   By  so  doing,  we 
can  provide  service  to  that  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  public  which  has  not.  will  not 
and  cannot  he  economically  served  except  by 
such  a  class  of  air  carrier  using  limited  ca- 
pacity  aircraft   and    operating   under   regu- 
lations designed  to  fit  the  service  It  performs. 
Accordingly.   It   is   easentlal   for   the  con- 
tinued gTt>wth  and  etabUlzaUon  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  system  thst  the  Board 
be   given   authority   and   encouragement  by 
Congrew  to  eetabllah  this  class  ot  carrier  as  a 
pannanent.  rather  than  a  temporary  exempt, 
iccment  of  the  air  transportation  Industry 
Tto  aooompllsb  this  goal,  the  Board  must  have 
authority  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the 
aircraft  which  these  carriers  shall  operate  In 
order  to  assure  that  there  will  be  adequate 
service  for  the  traveler,  that  little  or  no  fed- 
eral subsidy  may  be  required,  and  that  serv- 
ice may  l>e  provided  without  creating  waste- 
ful or  deatructive  competition  tor  the  trunk 
and  regional  air  carrier.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  la   to   allow   the  Board  sufllclent 
flexlbillcy   to   ensure   that   as   crafflc   needs 
Chang*,    as    aircraft    and    route    structures 
change,  there  will  always  be  a  class  of  de- 
pendable c*rrler  to  serve  small  communities 
with  frequency  and  adequacy  at  a  cost  tbe 
public  can  anord. 


S  4320— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATIC 
MISSIONS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protecUon  of  foreign 
diplomatic  missions — Including  consul - 
fttes— In  the  United  States.  Its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions.  This  blU  gives 
the  r^eral  Oovemment  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  em- 
bassies and  missions  of  foreign  nations. 
This  would  relieve  local  police  depart- 
ments of  the  responsibility  and  free  them 
to  attend  to  their  primary  duties  of  pro- 
tecting the  residents  and  property  of 
their  respective  communities. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  passed  legislation 
which  created  the  Executive  ProtecUve 
Service,  an  expanded  version  of  the 
White  House  poUce  force.  The  EPS  now 
guards  foreign  diplomatic  missions  lo- 
cated In  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Accordingly,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metropolitan  poUce 
force  has  been  reUeved  of  this  responsi- 
bUity. 

However,  the  F>ederal  Oovemment 
must  also  assume  its  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  located  ouUlde  of  Washington, 
DC.  It  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  embassies  and  consul- 
ates located  In  New  York  aty  and  other 
municipalities. 

Last  December,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Buildings  and  Grounds 
held  hearings  on  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  ProtecUve  Service.  At  that  lime 
Mr.  James  Rowley,  the  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service,  stated ; 


The  responsibility  ol  protecting  foreign 
diplomatic  missions  rlgbUy  and  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Federal  Oovemment 


I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Rowley's 
judgment.  ^    . 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
would  increase  the  area  of  authority  of 
the  EPS.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  an  estimete  of  what  the 
authorized  statutory  strength  of  the  EPS 
should  be  If  authority  of  the  EPS  Is  In- 
creased as  I  propose.  The  legislation  I 
propose  takes  account  of  this  and  pro- 
vides that  the  statutwy  size  of  the  EPS 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Ricoko.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  In  the  Record: 

A  sUtement  which  I  delivered  on  the 
steps  of  the  19th  Police  Precinct.  153 
East  67th  Street.  New  York  City,  on 
August  12,  1970. 

Statements  by  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
and  Police  Commissioner  Howard  I*ary. 
These  statements  support  my  bill. 

An  editorial  from  the  New  York  Post, 
dated  August  15. 1970.  This  editorial  sup- 
ports my  bin. 

A  WCBS  radio  editorial  aired  August 
27.  1970.  and  August  28,  1970.  This  edi- 
torial supports  my  bill. 


Articles  fixMn  the  New  York  Times, 
dated  August  6.  1970,  AugtJSt  14.  1970, 
August  20.  1970,  and  August  21,  1970. 
These  articles  describe  problems  which 
beset  the  city  of  New  York  due  to  the 
Federal  Governments  failure  to  protect 
foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

A  letter,  dated  August  *,  l^^O.  from 
Mr  William  J.  Diamond,  chairman  of 
Community  Board  No.  8,  city  of  New 
York  to  Police  Commissioner  Howard  R. 
Leary  Mr  Diamond's  letter  describes  the 
problems  which  beset  the  community. 

A  statement  entitled.  "Where  Are  Your 
Foot  Patrolmen?'.  Issued  by  concerned 
poUce  officers  of  the  19th  precinct. 

A  letter  I  wrote  on  August  12,  1970,  to 
the  Honorable  David  M.  Kennedy.  Sec-« 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  response  to  my  letter  of  August  12, 
1970  from  James  E.  Smith.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bn.L- 
itoH) .  The  bUl  wUl  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objection 
the  bill  and  docum«its  will  be  printed  in 
theRecoRD.  - 

The  bill  (S.  43201  to  amend  chapter  3 
of  UUe  3.  United  Stales  Code,  to  provide 
for  tbe  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic 
missions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodh-l.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows:  „ 

8.4330 
S<  i(  enacted  bv  tfte  SenaU  and  House  o/ 
Kepreumtotiuej  o/  the  Unitti  Stata  ol 
America  in  confess  oMtmbled.  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  section  aoa  of  title  S, 
Onited  States  Code,  is  amended  by  atrlkilig 
out  clauses  14)  and  <6)  and  mserUng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  (41  foreign  diplomatic  missions 
(including  consulataa)  located  In  tbe  United 
states,  lu  terrltorlea,  and  poaseasions". 

(b)  SecUon  303  (a)  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code  IB  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
■as  may  be  neo»aary  but  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  In  number"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "as  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treas- 
ury deMrmines  U  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  tills  chapter". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr. 
GooDKLL  Is  as  follows ; 

STATiiuMT  av  SiKAToa  CBsaus  E.  OOMMJ. 
Paopoaws  Lmjaj-anon  'To  Bauxva  Waw 
York  Crxr  Poucdsin  or  Emaarr  Onau 

DtTTT 


For  y«ar».  the  FedMai  Oovemment  has 
neglected  Its  responslbUity  Ui  matteia  per- 
taining to  the  protection  of  foreign  dlplo- 
matic  mlealons  located  In  New  Tork  As  a 
result,  the  City  of  New  York  has  had  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  Unfortunately,  the 
Cltv's  reaourees  are  limited— Thur  the  people 
of  New  York  have  received  less  police  pro- 
tection than  their  tax  dollars  provide  lor 
As  a  result,  the  crime  rate  in  the  area  from 
Mth  to  88th  streets,  and  from  FUth  Avenue 
to  the  East  Blver  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  in  other  areas  of  the  CTty  460.000  people 
live  In  this  area:  they  are  entitled  to  ade- 
quate police  protection.  Hundreds  of  mer- 
chants do  business  in  this  area:  they  too  are 
entitled  to  adequate  police  protecUon.  I. 
therefore,  support  this  oommunltys  effort  to 
out  New  Tork  City  police  back  on  the  street. 

To  this  end,  I  win  mtroducs  leglsUOon 
which  will  require  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  assume  It*  responsiblUty  for  tbe  protec- 
Uon of  foreign  diplomatic  miaslons  In  areas 
other  than  Washington.  D.C. 
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Today,  New  Torken  pay  more  Uun  »l-5 
million  ft  year  In  salaries  to  more  than  160 
poUce  officers  who  serve  aa  security  guard.'' 

at  foreign  diplomatic  missions.  The  leglsla- 
tlcn  I  propose  will  put  these  officers  back  on 
the  streets  of  New  Torlt- 

The  legislation  I  offer  will  transfer  this 
responsibllliy  to  the  Executive  ProteetUe 
Service,  the  division  of  the  Secret  Service 
which  provides  eecurltT  guards  to  foreign 
diplomattc  missions  in  th*  Nations  capltjii 

Ststemckts  bt  MAToa  JoHN^V.  Lindsay  amti 
POUCE  CowHisaioNKa  HOWAKO  Lcakt  n* 
Supporr  or  Ijtoislation  Pioposto  bt  SKtr- 

VPOK  CRULBS  E    OoOOBLt. 

MATOB    JOHN    V.   tlWDS.^T 

New  York  City  bears  the  heavy  burden 
of  protecting  foreign  diplomatic  missions 
with  police  ofllcrrs  who  are  deirperat«ly 
needed  to  flght  crime  on  the  streets  of  our 
city  Guarding  foreign  missions  Is  the  rvspon- 
aibiUty  ot  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
no  circumstance  should  It  tie  up  our  local 
police 

Por  several  years  »e  have  tried  to  get  the 
Pederal  government  to  accept  Its  responsi- 
bility Therefore  I  strongly  support  Senator 
Ooodell's  legislative  proposal  which  would 
HCC3mpllsb  this. 

pcuec  comatasioHn  rdwabo  Ubunr 

The  assignment  of  policemen  to  fixed  poets 
outside  embassies  has  placed  a  flfcailsl  bur- 
dan  upon  the  tajcpayers  of  the  clt^^t  New 
York,    and    a    manpower    drain    upoo^helr 


Stda  proteat  that  the  foreign  mtelL.n  becurlty 
oaslgnmaata  are  dlverung  needed  police 
ofllcara  from  walking  beata. 

The  cost  of  this  police  protection  Is  being 
shouldered  by  the  taxpayers  of  New  York 
City  and  is  a  manpower  drain  on  the  police 
department,  More  than  100  patrolmen  have 
been  assigned  to  the  fixed  posts.  The  financial 
o<:jet  aJone,  for  the  City,  is  nearly  two  million 
dollars  a  year,  according  to  Controller  Abra- 
ham Beame. 

Por  several  months,  the  Undsay  adminis- 
tration has  pursued  discussions  witli  the 
State  Department  In  an  effort  to  arrange  for 
Pederal  help. 

But  wit^  one  esoepUon,  under  present 
lavs  foreign  mission  protection  Is  provided 
only  on  a  local  basis,  except  In  cases  of 
"extreme  gravity.'"  And  then,  only  on  s  tem- 
porary basis.  The  exception  Is  Wsahlngton. 
where  the  Executive  Protection  Service  was 
created  recently  to  guard  the  White  House 
and  foreign  erobaasles. 

In  the  meantime.  New  York  Police  Com- 
missioner Howard  Leary  has  announced  ac- 
tion  of  his  own-  Police  protection  for  foreign 
government  Interests  in  New  York  City  will 
be  ctit  almost  in  half. 

Along  with  the  burden  of  botuing  the 
tax-exempt  United  Natkms  and  Its  delega- 
tions, we  believe  tbe  protection  of  all  for- 
eign missions  in  this  country  should  be 
assumed  by  the  Pederal  government. 

PaiVATX  Gnsass   Patiiol  rm   Ea»t  Smi 
Along     the     leisurely     avenues     and     the 


police  depsrtment.  x       /    =      —     ^     "" — 

There  can  be  no  quesUon  as  to  the  merlt3"^«'»»<*«*  ■'<*•  streets  of  the  Upper  East  Side. 
of  providing  protection  for  the  public,  in-  duatar*  of  smaU  shops  display  their  expen- 
cluding  embassy  staffs,  on  the  sidewalks  and      sive  temptations.  But  tbaaa  days  the  window- 


streets  outside  of  diplomatic  missions.  77ie 
question  Is  sbotiTd  New  York  City  assume 
the  fufJ  burden  of  responsibility 

C  am  hopeful  that  Senator  GoodeU  will 
be  suoceasful  in  bis  efforts  to  transfer  this 
dual  burden  from  the  otty  government  to 
tbe  Pederal  govemBexit- 

The  WaGwa  Ba-« 

The  city  is  spending  an  estimated  tl.S? 
million  yearly  for  a  special  police  program 
on  MAnhattnn's  Esst  Side,  but  the  cltlxens 
of  that  section  of  town  are  getting  less  pro- 
tection as  A  result  of  it  The  money  Is  ex- 
pended to  keep  patrolmen  posted  outside 
the  consulates  and  n.N.  legations  that  dot 
the  area  While  the  safety  of  these  buildings 
u  thereby  secured,  crime  against  people  on 
the  neighborhood's  uniittended  streets  Is  ris- 
ing alarmingly. 

Sen.  Ooodell  (R-N.Y.l  has  come  forward 
with  e  sensible  solution  to  the  problem.  He 
plans  to  propose  legislation  which  would 
place  responsibility  for  guarding  missions 
here  and  In  other  citlee  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  federal  Executive  Protection  Serv- 
ice. Members  of  tills  force,  ceealed  last  March 
by  Congress,  are  about  to  relieve  Washington 
policemen  of  the  task  of  guarding  embasales 
m  the  capital. 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  PcUce  Commissioner 
Lear>-  both  back  tbe  bill,  and  patrolmen  on 
the  East  Side  picketed  last  month  In  sup- 
port of  suob  an  arrangement.  The  resldenu 
and  merchanta  there  welcome  the  presence 
of  diplomats  In  their  neighborhood,  but 
they  would  also  welcome  the  sight  of  more 
men  In  blue  along  their  streeta 

Diplomatic   PaorxcrioN 
While  the  crime  rate  rises  steadily  oo  the 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  as  well  aa  elsewhere 
in  New  York  City,  the  police  department  has 
to  carry  an  additional  and  unfair  burden. 

It  la  the  protection  of  the  United  Natloos 
and  foreign  yovemment  missions  and  eon- 
sulatA. 

Policemen  have  been  picketing  against 
theae  fixed  aaalgnmcnts  which  virtually  make 
doormen  of  them.  Shopkeepers  on  the  East 


shopper  who  wants  to  look  more  closely,  or 
maybe  buy,  is  likely  to  find  the  shop  door 
locked  and  the  proprietor  wmry. 

The  reason,  shopkeepers  say.  Is  a  lack  of 
foot  patrolmen  during  business  hours  that 
has  made  them  vulnerable  targets  for  rob- 
bery A  high  incidence  of  crime  bad  led  some 
shopkeepers  to  band  together  to  hire  pri- 
vate guards,  others  to  protest  to  the  Police 
Department  and  many  to  keep  their  doors 
locked  until  they  are  satisfled  that  the  per- 
son seeldng  admission  Intends  to  pay  for  tbe 
nierchandlae. 

l^e  crime  problem  Is  not  a  new  one  to 
the  affluent  area.  By  tbe  end  of  1067.  when 
the  robbery  and  burglary  rate  were  already 
rising  more  quickly  in  that  area  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  city,  some  shopkeepers  had  al- 
ready instelled  9p«<clal  locks  on  their  doors 
and  taken  more  valuable  merchandise  out  of 
ahop-wlndows.  But  the  persistenoe  of  crime 
has  worried  an  iDcreaslng  number  of  store- 
keepers. 

aoLX  or  POLICE  stexssed 

At  tbe  lOtb  Precinct,  which  patroU  the 
area  from  SOth  to  Mtb  Street  between  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  East  River,  a  group  of  pa- 
trolmen say  they  too,  are  concerned  with 
tbe  lack  of  protection  they  are  able  to  give 
the  abopkeepera  They  have  t>een  protest 
log  thatr  assignments  to  guard  the  many 
ecmaulatea  and  United  Nations  missions  in 
their  area  and  they  ask  that  they  be  allowed 
instead  to  return  to  foot  patrol. 

"The  residents  and  shopkeepers  are  being 
dlscnmlneted  ogainst."  said  Patrolman 
Prancis  Hughes,  a  spokesman  for  the  group. 
"The  police  are  prlnuirily  an  investigative 
and  prevention  unit,  not  a  guard  agency." 

The  patrolmen  oontcnd  that  the  fixed 
guard-duty  poets  account  for  about  B&  men 
dally,  leaving,  usually,  only  a  couple  of  men 
available  to  walk  a  beat. 

A  Police  Department  offlclat  said  that 
enough  men  are  assigned  to  any  given  pre- 
cinct to  permit  the  fulfillment  of  all  its 
funcuona  adequately.  If  the  police  were  no 
longer  to  be  used  for  atich  guard  duty,  he 
said,  tbe  men  would  probably  be  resaatgned 
to  another  precinct. 


But  at  many  sbopa.  such  as  Vanity  Lane, 
a  small  drcas  shop.  In  the  Baat  Blghtles.  the 
door  Is  kept  locked. 

"I've  been  robbed  twice  in  the  laat  10 
montha."  said  Mrs.  Arthur  Harris,  tbe  owner. 
"What  else  can  I  do?  The  only  way  to  keep 
robbers  and  shoplifters  out  la  to  lock  the 
door." 

Before  a  customer  is  admitted  to  Mra. 
Harris's  shop,  he  la  scrutinised  by  her.  If  abe 
does  not  like  his  looks,  he  is  not  adcoltted. 

A  check  of  36  shops  along  Madison  Avenue, 
between  60Ch  and  e4th  Streets — antique 
stores,  boutiques.  Jewelers — found  only  four 
still  maintaining  an  open-door  policy,  two 
drug  stores  and  two  shoe  stores. 

There  are  some  businesses,  of  courae.  that 
cannot  easily  keep  their  doors  locked,  such  as 
that  of  Everett  DePrees,  the  owner  of  the 
Squires  Coffee  Shop  on  East  60tb  Street. 

Mr.  DePrees  said  be  had  been  robbed  alx 
times  In  the  last  six  months,  losing  a  total 
of  about  vao.OOO  in  cash  and  two  diamond 
rings 

"I  never  see  a  policeman,"  Mr.  I>ePrees 
said.  "There  should  be  a  cop  on  every  block. 
but  tbey  cant  do  that  because  there  aren't 
enough  of  them," 

He  pointed  out  a  scar  above  his  left  eye, 
saying  it  was  tbe  result  of  a  blow  he  re- 
ceived during  a  robbery  two  months  ago.  Ai 
a  result,  he  said,  he  has  lost  some  of  tbe  vision 
In  the  eye. 

According  to  William  J  Diamond,  the 
chairman  of  Oomraunlty  Board  No.  8.  which 
is  stipportlng  the  patrolmen's  efforts  to  re- 
lease more  men  for  street  patrol  There  are  no 
men  on  foot  patrol  between  4  P.M.  and  8  A.M.. 
and  only  six  men  l>etv'een  8  AM  and  4  PM 
on  a  normal  day. 

At  the  police  station  on  East  67tb  Street, 
however.  Lieut.  Nicholas  Ferrari  said  there 
was  no  fixed  number  of  men  assigned  to  foot 
patrol.  Last  night,  for  Instance,  he  said  he 
would  have  eight  men  assigned,  and  "tomor- 
row night,  maybe  none." 

Lieutenant  Ferrari  said  that  the  number  of 
men  available  depended  partly  on  what  else 
was  going  on — and  the  19th  Precinct  has 
many  demonstrations. 

The  lieutenant  mentioned  not  only  tbe 
Soviet  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
frequent  target  for  demonstrations,  but  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  on  60th  Street,  and  Hunter 
College,  on  Park  Avenue  between  68th  and 
OBth  Streeta,  as  places  that  have  required 
police  presence  in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Diamond's  board  has  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  police  officials  to  discuss  what  can  be 
done,  citing  statistics  showing  that  the  pre- 
cinct has  the  borough^  aecond  highest 
burglary  rate  and  the  fourth-highest  over- 
all crime  rate 

Tbe  board  also  recommended  the  use  ol 
Federal  or  United  Nations  law-enforcement 
officers  to  replace  city  policemen  outside  the 
missions,  or  possible  legislation  to  enable 
retired,  physically  flt  New  York  City  Police- 
men to  do  such  work. 

One  group  of  100  Madison  Avenue  mer- 
chanu,  the  Madison  Avenue  General  Ideas 
Committee,  or  MAGIC,  has  already  hired  un- 
armed, uniformed  guards  from  Interstate 
Security  Service.  Inc..  to  patrol  the  avenue 
between  60th  and  7ad  Streets. 

Martin  3.  Wiener,  a  spokesman  for  MAOIC. 
Is  dlatreased  by  the  fact  that  the  guards  are 
unarmed 

Harry  Budhoo,  one  of  the  Interstate  guards, 
feels  that,  armed  or  not,  his  presence  has 
helped  reduce  crime  "There's  not  as  much 
abopUftlAg  now,"  be  said.  "When  tbey  see  ua 
they  might  think  again,"  be  said  as  he  walked 
Dorth  along  Madison. 

LxAXT  Aass  WacHiMoroN  To  B>l#  In  Pko- 

TBCTING   CONSULATXS  BXXB 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  B.  Leary  yes- 
terday called  for  Federal  assistance  lo  guard 
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foreign  consulates  and  miaaiotis  here  becaud. 
local  protection  was  placing  a  "burden  on  the 
taxpayers  and  a  manpower  drain  jn  the  po- 
lice department. ' 

But  there  was  Utile  hope  of  immediate  as- 
sistance, local  end  Pederal  ofllclils  said,  be- 
cause current  laws  llmU  Federal  Government 
protection  to  extraordinary  cases  jf  extreme 
gravity."  and  even  then  only  on  a  Umporary 
basis. 

Mr.  Learys  statement  followed  a  meeting 
yesterday  morning  with  residents  of  Man- 
hattan's East  Side  who  contend  tnat  tbe 
shift  of  police  peraonnel  in  the  19tb  Preclnc. 
for  use  at  consulates  and  missions  has  con- 
tributed to  a  rise  In  tbe  neighborhood's 
crime  rau. 

Last  month,  about  40  ofl-duty  policemen 
in  the  i9ih  precinct  picketed  the  ttation 
bouse  to  protest  the  use  of  IocaI  officers  to 
guard  the  mlsalons.  William  J.  Diamond. 
chairman  of  Oommunlty  Board  No.  8.  sup- 
ported the  policemen  B  protest  and  was  one 
of  those  who  met  with  the  Police  CommU- 
sioner  yesterday. 

A  mayoral  spokeaman  said  after  tbe  meet- 
ing that  the  Lindsay  administration  has 
sought  Pederal  assistance  to  proUct  tbe 
missions,  but  that  discussions  with  Wash- 
ington have  revealed  that  present  Isws  do 
not  permit  stich  help  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mayor  Llnd&sy.  the  spokesman  scid.  will 
support  a  bUl  to  be  Introduced  by  Senator 
Charles  E.  GoodeU,  Republlcdn  of  New  York, 
■  that  would  expand  the  Executive  Protective 
Service  for  such  a  purpose.  The  service  was 
created  last  March  to  guard  the  White  Hotue 
and  foreign  embassies  In  Wflshlncton. 

Mr.  Diamond,  the  East  Side  community 
leader,  said  yesterday  he  felt  Mr.  Leary's 
statement  was  "most  unsatisfactory."  He 
suggested  that  the  Mayor  could  Icsue 
an  ultimatum  to  Washington  by  withdraw- 
ing local  poUce  protection  from  the  embas- 
sies.  thereby  creating  an  emergency  situa- 
tion and  the  need  for  Federal  forces. 

"Senator  GoodeU 's  bUl  la  an  excellent  bUl," 
said  Mr.  Diamond,  "but  you  and  I  know  It 
wUl  be  maay  months.  U  at  all.  before  It 
can  be  effective  In  the  meantime,  were  got 
to  do  something  about  crime  on  the  East 
Side." 

Mr.  Diamond's  proposal  was  ruled  out  by 
Mr.  Leary.  who  said  he  was  "hopeful  that 
the  city  will  be  successful  m  lis  efforts  to 
transfer  this  burden  from  the  city  govern- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government*'  Jay  L. 
Kriegel.  the  Mayor's  special  counsel  special- 
ixtng  -  In  PoUce  Department  affairs,  said  he 
had  not  seen  Mr.  Diamond's  proposal  and 
could  not  comment  on  It. 

N«W  POI-IC*  PORCi:  IN  Capttal  Ouaw>6 

Ekbasshs 

Washington.  Aug.  18— The  new  blue  car 
cruising  In  northwest  Washington  carried 
no  printed  legend  but  had  eeven  large  red 
lights  on  tu  roof,  an  extra  radio  antenna  and 
a  special  license  plate.  Inside  were  two  offl- 
cera  wearing  sunglasses  and  with  gold  braid 
on  the  right  shoulder  of  their  white  shlrU- 

A  longhaired  youth  watched  from  in  front 
of  a  quick-food  hangout  as  the  car  passed. 

"Who  are  they  fooling?"  he  asked.  "Who 
do  tbey  think  tbey  are?  What  are  they? 
Supercopa?" 

In  fact  they  were  two  members  of  the 
Executive*  Protective  Service,  Washington's 
newest  police  force,  created  to  protect  for- 
eign embassies  and  resident  diplomats  In 
the  capital. 

The  protective  service  was  created  in  re- 
^>onse  to  demands  from  at  least  60  countries 
fbr  better  security  for  the  100  foreign  mis- 
sions here. 

In  recent  years,  dlplomau  have  been 
among  the  victims  of  robberies  and  mug- 
gings, and  In  recent  months  there  has  been 
tch  tncteaae  in  pOUtlcal  aUacks  against  mU- 


The  metropoUtan  police  had  l>een  giving 
special  attention  to  embassy  security,  but 
at  the  same  tlAe  had  to  respond  to  aU  city 
(Time. 

Tb»  new  protective  force— on  expanded 
version  of  the  White  House  Pollc»— U  not 
hampered  In  tits  respect  and  wUl  be  able 
to  devote  Its  full  resources  to  the  dlplomata. 

a*-HOtfIt    OUAK*    PO»TtS> 

An  example  of  this  avallabUity  was  demon- 
strated last  week  after  two  Unlt«l  SUtea 
cltlaens  had  been  kidnapped  ih  Uruguay  and 
one  executed.  The  new  service  was  able  to 
post  a  24-hour  guard  at  the  Uruguayan  chan- 
cery here. 

The  metropolitan  poUce  had  lacked  the 
manpower  even  to  station  a  paUolman  per- 
manently In  front  of  the  Russian  Emhaasy 
and  had  depended  on  abort  patrols  Instead. 
Eventually,  there  wIU  be  850  men  In  the 
Execuuve  ProtecOve  Service,  available  to 
guard  the  diplomats.  About  350  of  these 
wUl  continue  lo  guard  the  White  House  and 
the  Executive  Office  BxUldlng  next  to  It. 

They  will  eU  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
White  House  poUce.  and  their  blue  patrol 
cota  win  be  marked  with  a  Ukeneaa  of  the 
White  House  as  soon  as  the  insignia  arrive. 
Changing  the  name  of  tbe  White  House 
poUce  to  Executive  Protective  Service  was 
explained  as  an  effort  to  avoid  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  White  Houae  or  the  President 
was  personally  involved  in  any  altuaUon 
that  might  develop. 

The  officers  wlU  operate  as  tbe  Foreign 
Missions  Division  of  the  Secret  Sftvlce  under 
the  operational  control  of  a  foriber  Wash- 
ington police  captain.  Earl  L.  Dreecber. 

The  metropolitan  police  had  no  official 
commeut  on  this  latest  Federal  poUce  force. 
New  York  City's  Police  Commiatloner, 
Howard  R.  Leary.  asked  last  week  for  Federal 
assistance  for  his  department's  Job  of  guard- 
ing the  consulates  and  foreign  mlaslona  to 
the  United  Nations,  many  of  which  are 
clustered  within  the  19tb  Police  Precinct, 
on  the  Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 

Senator  Charles  E.  GoodeU  is  reported  to 
be  planning  to  Introduce  a  bill  that  would 
expand  the  ExecuUve  ProtecUve  Service  for 
Just  thlsjjurpose.  The  shopkeepers  and  real- 
denls  of 'the  aflluent  neighborhood  complain 
that  tbe  manpower  drain  caused  by  tbe  guard 
duties  has  contributed  to  a  rise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood's crime  rate- 
Last  month,  a  group  of  patrolmen  In  the 
19th  Precinct  picketed  tbe  staUonhouse  to 
proteat  their  use  as  consulate  and  mission 
guards. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  this  morning,  several  ambassa- 
dews  unofficially  praised  United  States  timing 
in  incrcRSing  embassy  security  Just  aa  politi- 
cal kidnappings  seemed  to  be  on  an  upsurge. 

Crrr    Ctrrs   Guaao    poa   FoaxmHxas 
<By  Robert  D.  McPadden) 

PoUce  Commissioner  Howard  K.  Leary  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  poUce  protection  for 
foreign  government  intaiwta  hem  would  be 
cut  nearly  In  haU.  starting  at  midnight  lo- 
nlghu 

While  patrols  outside  the  major  United 
Nations  mlsKlona  and  consulates  wUl  t>e 
maintained  at  preoent  levels,  tbe  Commis- 
sioners order  wUl  caU  foa:  tbe  wltbdrawal  of 
&0  of  tbe  106  patrolmen  assigned  to  diplo- 
matic poets  and  the  elimination  of  protection 
at  17  of  37  locations  housing  foreign  *n- 
te  reels 

In  recent  weeks,  poUcemen  have  picketed 
to  proceet  aailgnment  at  fixed  diplomatic 
posts,  shopkeepers  on  the  Eaat  Side  have 
complained  tliat  such  asaignments  are  keep- 
ing pauolmen  off  walking  beau  and  the 
undsay  administration  has  unaxioceaafuUy 
sought  Federal  assistance  m  providing  pro- 
tection for  foreign  missions  and  coaunlatea. 

In  a  statement  Issued  at  PoUce  Headquar- 


ters. Mr.  Leary  aaid  the  reduced  probecUon 
had  been  under  oonaldaration  for  several 
moatba  and  was  ordered  only  after  "extan- 
sive  dlBVUsaion  "  wtt2i  tbe  State  Department 
and  the  United  States  Mlaalon  to  tbe  Unltwl 
Nauons. 

The.staLeoienc  did  not  specify  tbe  reaaons 
for  the  reduced  protection,  but  in  calling  last 
week  for  Federal  assistance  bo  guard  foreign 
consulates  and  missions,  Mr.  Leary  cbarac- 
Cerlsed  sdch  protection  as  a  "burden  on  tbe 
taxpayers  and  a  manpower  drain  on  Use  Po- 
Uoe  Department." 

ControUer  AbiW^am  D.  BeuD  said  last 
manOi  that  poUce  protection  for  consulates 
and  niiaaioos  was  oosUng  tbe  city  •li)- 
milUou  a  year. 

Current  laws  limit  ^'ederal  Oovernmant 
protection  to  extraordinary  esses  of  ex- 
treme gravity."  and  even  Chen  only  an  a 
temporary  basis.  However,  Senator  Charles 
E.  GoodeU,  Republican  of  New  York,  has  pro- 
posed ieglalauon  tbax  would  expand  tbe  Bx- 
ocuUve  ProtecUon  Service  to  provide  pro- 
tection here.  The  service  was  created  lact 
March  to  guard  Uie  White  House  and  for- 
eign embassies  In  Woablngton- 

Under  the  revisions  announced  by  Com- 
missioner Leary  yesterday,  the  Police  De- 
pu-unent  wlU  dlsoonUnue  all  asslgnmants 
to  locaUons  where  foreign  personnel  do  not 
have  diplomatic  immunUy  thus  ^Iml- 
nating  poUce  guards  at  private  buildings 
where  foreign  government*  have  purely  fl- 
nsJidal  or  political  intereeu. 

In  addition,  poUcecnen  will  no  longer  be 
assigned  Inside  private  buildings  housing 
missions  or  consulates,  tn&tead,  walking 
beats,  a  block  or  two  In  length.  wiU  be  set  up 
outside  some  of  tbe  buildings,  while  others 
will  be  watched  by  men  in  patrol  caw. 

Foot  patrolmtti.  who  will  be  equipped  wllb 
walkie-talkies,  wUl  give  tbe  mlssioiu  and 
consulates  on  tbelr  beats  special  attention — 
but  not  their  exclusive  attenUon.  Mr.  Laary 
pointed  out. 

paoTXcnoN  to  as  vAaxsBLx 
Tbe  CoounlSBioncr  said  the  Police  De- 
partment would  ■continue  to  provide  spacial 
attention  to  misslnns.  consulates  and  private 
locations  which  may  become  the  t*rget  for 
reprisals  aa  world  conditions  change." 

In  an  emergency.  Mr.  Leary  said,  patrol- 
men WlU  be  aaslgned  to  private  locations 
where  foreign  governments  have  flnsncial  or 
poUtlcal  inurests  when  tboee  "normally  in 
charge  ol  the  premises"  arc  not  available, 
such  as  during  nonoffice  hours  or  on  Sun- 
days or  boUdays. 

But  Bxuih  emergency  assignments  wiU  be 
automatically  discontinued  after  34  bours* 
the  Commissioner  said,  "Inaamucb  as  this 
should  provide  sufficient  time  for  the  com- 
pany ooncemed  to  hire  private  security  U 
they  so  desire." 

PmismKHT    or    tkk    Boaoiioa    op 

MANHATTaN,  CrTT  OT  NXW  TOSJC, 

August  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Howaas  B.  Lxaxt. 

CommliJtoii*r.   Deportment   of  Police.   New 
rorfc.  N.Y. 

DXAX  CoKMiBsioNEa  LcAXV :  Community 
Boar<l  ^  which  is  the  official  q>okeBman  for 
the  east  side  of  Manhattan  In  tbe  area  of 
the  Ifltb  Police  Precinct  strongly  supports 
those  19th  Precinct  police  officers  who  are 
protesting  the  absence  of  foot  patrolmen  in 
the  precinct  due  to  their  assignment  to  guard 
duty  at  Missions  to  tbe  United  Nations,  con- 
sulates and  foreign  country  tnformatloo 
offices. 

We  imderatand  that  In  two  of  tbe  three 
eight  hour  shifts  between  4  p  m.  and  6  ajn. 
each  day  there  are  a  total  of  50  patrolmen 
on  guard  duty  while  there  are  no  poUcemen 
on  patrol  duty  In  tbe  precinct.  During  the 
third  aftilft  from  8  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  there  are 
36  men  on  guard  duty  and  only  su  men  on 
foot  traffic  duty.  In  addition,  we  tmderstand 
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thai  there  we  ft  mAXlmum  of  eight  rmdlo  cmrs 
per  etght  hour  tour  each  with  two  men.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  police  effort  In  the  IBth  Pre- 
cinct (Which  cover*  the  area  from  Mth  to 
86th  Street  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  B»at 
River)  la  concentrated  on  gu«rd  duty  rather 
than  on  protection  of  the  fotir  hundred  and 
flfty  thoxisand  cltlaens  who  live  In  thU  com- 
munity. 

ThU  i»  even  more  disturbing  In  the  face  of 
an  Increased  crime  rate  In  thla  precinct.  The 
latest  flgurts  available  from  your  department 
show  that  the  19th  Precinct  had  the  aecond 
highest  burglarjf  rate  In  Manhattan  and  the 
fourth  highait  burglary  rate  city  wide.  The 
laih  Precinct  also  had  the  Mgheat  auto  theft 
rate  m  Manhattan  and  its  total  Incidence  of 
reported  crime  of  all  types  made  It  the  fcntrth 
highest  In  the  city. 

In  light  of  these  upsetting  atatlstlca  we 
recommend  the  following ; 

I  Use  of  federal  or  United  Nations  police- 
men for  ffuard  duty  aa  wma  done  recently  In 
Waahtngton.  DC.  or, 

2,  Pull  reimburaement  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  annual  sum  of  approximately 
•  l.COO.OOOOO  so  that  additional  policemen 
can  be  assigned  to  the  I9th  Precinct  If  New 
York  City  policemen  must  continue  to  per- 
form guard  duty  or. 

3  Use  of  retired  but  phyaicaUy  flt  New 
Tortt  City  policemen  for  guard  duty. 

To  solve  the  aforesaid  vital  problem!,  I 
hereby  request  that  a  meeting  between  high 
level  police  officers  and  community  repre- 
sentative* be  scheduled  as  soon  as  poealble. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate police  protection  on  Manhattan's  upper 
east  side. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WlLUaM  J.  DUMOKD, 

Chairman,  Communitjf  Board  #8. 

Whxkx  Aai  Toum  Poor  Pateolkxn? 

In  the  I9th  Precinct,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 25  men  per  shift,  guarding  the  various 
foreign  consulates  to  the  UN,,  or  approxl- 
mmtely  75  men  per  day. 

This  represents  approximately  tl.OOOJMO-OO 
taxes  in  the  form  of  police  oacezs'  aalanee,  for 
police  officers  not  performing  police  patrol 
functions.  His  "Honor"  the  Mayor  said  he 
would  put  the  cop  back  on  the  street,  he 
failed  to  do  so  In  the  19th  Precinct.  There  are 
no  foot  patrolmen,  while  about  35  non-pay- 
ing and  often  as  not  non-friendly  countries 
are  afforded  a  private  doorman  In  the  fcmn 
of  a  New  York  City  patrolman. 

Dem&nd  the  coverage  you  are  entitled  to, 
that  you  are  paying  excessive  taxes  fort 

Insist  on  the  United  Nations  police  protect- 
ing these  consulates,  or  that  the  consulates 
hire  their  own  guards.  The  Metropolitan 
■#  Police  Department  in  Washington.  D.C.,  no 
longer  guard  embassies,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  assumed  the  duty. 

Return  the  dignity  of  the  police  ofBoers. 
put  them  back  on  patrol  in  the  streets  of  the 
Nineteenth  Precinct,  patroling  for  the  people 
who  pay  the  bills.  The  19th  Precinct  baa 
about  450,000  resldenu.  and  an  unknown 
amount  of  visitors  and  people  here  on  busi- 
ness, without  the  luxury  of  a  police  officer  on 
•their"  post.  The  25  man  average  represents 
about  50  foot  patrol  posts  or  about  200  blocks 
patroled  by  those  25  men.  each  and  every 
shift ! 

Take  a  good  look  at  Madison  Avenue,  shops 
paying  astronomical  rents  and  taxes  having 
to  pay  additional  fees  for  private  guards  to 
walk  the  streets,  guards  with  no  authority, 
or  weapons,  or  more  Important,  moral  obliga- 
tion to  even  get  involved.  Why?  Because  the 
police  In  the  19th  Precinct  are  saddled  with 
the  burden  of  protecting  the  oonsiUatee  in- 
stead of  Lhe  "paying  public"  he  was  hired  to 
pFotact. 


Demand  your  rights,  get  vocal,  contact  the 
Mayor,  care  of  City  Hall,  Commissioner  How- 
ard Leary.  at  340  Centre  atreet.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10013.  Council  President  Garelik.  and 
your  Council  members,  also  your  StaU  repre- 
sentatives, demand  this  burden  on  your  taxes. 
and  the  officers  of  the  19th  Precinct  be  placed 
elsewhere. 

Don't  complain  you  can  not  find  a  cop.  now 
vou  know  where  they  are.  Do  something. 

We    have    the    support    of    the    Yorkvllle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Avenue  Asso- 
ciations   Now  you  as  an  Individual  can  do 
something 
Thi    Co."' —  Nxo    PoLicx    Ovncsas    or 

THX    NlHTCkNTH    PRXCINCT. 
US   SSNATS,  COHHITTCX 

ON  Banking  and  Ctnamcr. 
Washington.  DC.  Augvtt  12. 1970. 
Hon.  Davto  M.  Kxnnxdt, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Treasury  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DXAX  Ms.  SxcaTTABT :  I  Intend  to  introduce 
leglslaUon  that  would  give  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection or  foreign  diplomatic  missions  In  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

This  legislation  would  amend  Chapter  3  of 
Title  3  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  Increase  the  pres- 
ent authority  of  the  Executive  Protective 
Service.  Accordingly,  the  statutory  strength 
of  the  Executive  Protective  Service  will  have 
to  be  increased. 

I  would  appreciate  on  estimate  of  what  the 
authorized  statutory  strength  of  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service  should  be  If  the  au- 
thority of  the  Service  is  Increased  as  I  pro- 
pose. 

Please  direct  this  InformaUon  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Sachs  of  my  staff  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Chabuui  S.  Oooosix. 

OFTICC  or  THX  Sbcbxtaxt 

or  THE  TlXAfitTXT. 

Washington.  D.C..  August  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Chablxs  E.  Ooooxll. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  SxxATOK  Ooodsll;  For  the  Secretary. 
I  am  acknowledging  your  letter  of  August  12 
In  which  you  request  an  estimate  of  Lhe  au- 
thortied  statutory  strength  requirement  of 
the  Execuuve  ProtecUve  Service  if  increased 
In.  accordance  with  your  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Cbaptar  3  of  Title  3  of  the  U.S. 
Code. 

Tou  will  have  a  further  reply  as  promptiy\ 
as  possible. 

sincerely  yours. 

jAMxaE.  Smttk. 
Special    Assistant    to    the    Secretary. 
Congressional  Relations. 


3  4321— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ANNUITIES  FOR 
WIDOWS  OF  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
sell  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Typwcs)  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  pro\ide  a 
contributory  survivorship  annuity  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

By  a  Quirk  in  existing  law  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  are  required  to 
live  on  a  $5,000  annuity  dating  bade  to 
1937  and  not  increased  thereafter.  Dur- 


ing this  same  time  pensions  have  been 
provided  and  upgraded  for  widows  of  all 
Federal  Judges  except  members  of  the 
lughest  court  In  the  Nation.  It  is  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  that  this  bill  Is  in- 
troduced today. 

The  survivorship  annuity  plan  present- 
ly in  existence  for  Federal  Judges  pro- 
vides benefits  for  surviving  widows  and 
dependents  equivalent  to  those  then  pro- 
vided the  survivors  of  Members  of  the  ' 
Congress.  The  annual  contribution  re- 
quired from  a  Judge  who  elects  to  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  the  pUn 
is  a  sum  equal  to  3  percent  of  his  salary. 
Thia  contribution  Is  to  fund  survivors' 
benefits  only.  Retirement  is  dealt  with 
separately. 

It  is  proposed  by  tills  bill  that  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  hereafter  be- 
come eligible  to  participate  in  the  sur- 
vivorship annuity  plan  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  presently  prevail 
for  all  other  Judges  of  the  Federal  courts. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  option  to  Join 
in  the  plan  shall  l>e  available  to  presently 
living  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
cluding those  who  have  retired  or  re- 
signed, for  a  period  of  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  a  Justice  who  exercises  this 
option  shall  thereby  irrevocably  waive 
the  benefits  of  the  law  providing  a  $5,000 
annual  pension  to  widows  of  Justices. 

This  bill  reflects  the  view  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  an  opportunity  to  Joih 
in  a  survivorship  annuity  program  for 
their  survivors  and  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Judges  of  the  Fedeial  courts  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the  ex- 
isting injustice  with  regard  to  our  high- 
est-ranking Judges  be  eliminated.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  give  this  bill  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
Bx) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 

ORD. 

The  bill  iS.  4321)  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  an- 
nuities of  widows  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  <for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tydwcs).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxd.  as 
follows: 

8.4321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  a  Justice  or  the  United  States  gives 
notice  In  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
nilnlstratlve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  his  desire  to  become  subject  to  sec- 
tion 370.  the  widow  of  such  Justice  shall  be 
mellglble  to  racelve  an  annuity  under  tJtila 
section." 

Sec.   3.    Section   376    of    Utit   38.   United 
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SUtH  Coda,  aa  uunded.  Is  unuuJed  by  U- 
KTtlng  -JusUce  or"  prior  to  the  word  "Judge- 
whereTer  that  word  appein  therein,  except 
in  section  37B(q).  ^  „    . 

Sec.  3.  A  Justice  of  the  Dnlted  Stales.  In 
regular  active  service  on  the  date  ol  the  en- 
actment ot  this  Act,  or  who  resigned  or  re- 
tired prior  to  the  date  ol  enactment  ol  this 
Act  and  who  on  that  date  Is  receiving  salary 
under  section  371.  o«  title  IB.  United  Slates 
Code  aa  amended,  shall  be  entitled  within 
sli  months  after  enactment  or  thU  Act  to 
mate  the  election  authortred  by  and  to  re- 
oelve  the  benefits  of  section  876. 

SKT.  4.  Section  «04la)  (7)  or  title  M.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows : 

•'(7)  Regulate  and  pay  axmultles  to  widows 
and  surviving  dependent  chUdren  of  JusUces 
and  Judges.  Directors  of  the  I'ederal  Judicial 
Center  and  Directors  of  the  Administrative 
Office,  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  by  Judges,  court  oHlcers 
and  employees,  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  AdmlnlstraUTe  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  whUe  absent  from  their 
official  stations  on  ofaclal  business." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Item  376  of  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 17  ot  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  •'376.  Annuities 
to  widows  and  surviving  dependent  children 
of  Justices  and  Judges." 

(b)  The  catchline  to  section  376  of  Utle  M. 
United  Statea  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows : 

"1 376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving 
dependent  children  of  jtistlces  and 
Judges." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  234— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  .AND  RE- 
QUEST THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM THE  PERIOD  SEPTEMBER 
12  1970.  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  20. 
1970,  AS  MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS 
WEEK 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  DoiojutiK,  Mr.  PsouiT, 
Mr.  WutiAMS  ol  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
YAMoaoucH,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Septetn- 
bei- 12,  1970,  through  September  20, 1970, 
as  Myasthenia  Gravis  Week. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  the 
Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  voluntary  health  agency  es- 
tablished in  1952. 

Mjasthenia  gravis — a  neuromuscular 
disease — comes  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
vuords  meaning  serious  muscle  weakness 
and  was  first  noted  as  early  as  1872 — al- 
most 300  years  ago — but  the  first  Im- 
portant research  and  patient  care  were 
not  instituted  until  1938  and  it  was  not 
until  the  organization  of  the  foundation 
in  1952  that  specific  diagnostic  proce- 
dures and  drug  therapy  were  established. 
The  advances  made  possible  through  re- 
search and  education  programs  have 
saved  many  lives  and  permitted  thou- 
sands to  lead  more  normal  lives.  Heading 
the  list  of  achievements  is  the  lowering 
of  the  mortality  rate  from  85  to  15  per- 
cent. This  is  a  spectacular  achievement 
In  iuelf  and  Justifies  faith  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  being  done. 

The  exact  incidence  of  myasthenia 
gravis  is  not  known  since  it  is  not  among 


diseases  which  mtist  be  reported  to  pub- 
lic health  authoiities.  However,  surveys 
estimated  it  occurs  in  one  In  104KK)  of 
tlie  general  popul?tion.  Since  some  cases 
are  not  recogiiized.  the  actual  Incidence 
may  be  still  higher. 

The  drugs  used  to  ccntrol  myasthenia 
gravis  are  ve.y  expensive.  To  help  ease 
the  financial  burden  faced  by  the  patient 
who  must  take  20  to  30  pills  a  day,  pill 
banks  have  been  set  up  where  the  pill* 
can  be  purchased  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost. 

Prior  to  the  foundation's  grants-to- 
clinics  program  which  was  established  in 
1954.  only  one  specialized  diagnostic  and 
treatment  center  tor  myasthenics  existed 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  now  23 
clinics  m  key  cities.  Here,  wliere  personal 
relationship  with  the  patient  is  stressed, 
mdividualized  treatment  under  strict 
supervision  Is  given. 

The  clinics  located  in  imlversities  and 
medical  centers  provide  an  important 
envlroiunent  for  research  and  offer  a 
central  source  for  the  latest  information 
and  most  promising  new  technlQues. 

To  correct  many  misconceptions  about 
myasthenia,  and  to  help  the  patient  ad- 
Just  to  his  disability  and  fulfill  his  capa- 
bilities, education  of  the  patient,  rela- 
tives, employers,  and  others  directly  ot 
indirectly  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  patient  is  vital.  Eflorte  to  bring 
proper  evaluation,  care  and  public 
awareness  of  the  myasthenic  patient  are 
uninterrupted.  A  public  Information  pro- 
gram, therefore,  is  another  major  under- 
taking of  the  foundation's  nationwide 
programs. 

A  national  observance — through  a 
Presidential  proclamation  of  September 
12-20.  1970.  as  Myasthenia  Gravis  Week 
will  support  and  encourage  basic  re- 
search into  the  cause  and  cure  of  myas- 
thenia gravis:  and  in  the  establishment 
of  additional  treatment  centers  and  as- 
sist in  the  dissemination  of  information 
among  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  well  as  the  general  public. 

I  commend  this  joint  resolution  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  their  support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Atutwi.  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  joint  resolution  iSJ.  Kes.  234i 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  September  12.  1970. 
Uirough  SeiJtember  20.  1970.  as  Myas- 
thenia Gravis  Week,  introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
Utle  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOAS  OF  BILLS 


At  the  retiuest  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkkkibt>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ha«t>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3.  the  police 
insurance  biU. 

S.  3186 

At  the  request  ot  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boocs) .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  J*vrrs)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3186,  to  clarify  the  stattis 


of  funds  of  the  Treasury  deposited  with 
the  States  under  the  act  of  June  23. 183*. 

B.  S8S1 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya)  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Caotioni  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3281,  relating  to  the 
Interstate  System. 

S.  4039 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Bibli>,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Dolz>  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4039.  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income 
tax  simpliflcstlon,  reform  and  relief  for 
small  business. 

B.    4A0S 

Mr.  MURPHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  10.  I  introduced  a  bill  that  wUI 
lay  the  groundwork  for  providing  the 
medical  manpower  needed  to  meet  the 
i-lsing  health  demands  of  the  country. 
S  4208.  the  Family  Physician  Scholar- 
ship and  Fellowship  Program  Act,  would 
provide  scholarships  to  young  men  and 
women  who  agree  to  practice  medicine 
in  areas  designated  as  physician-short- 
age areas,  or  who  agree  to  serve  migrant 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families. 
For  each  year  of  the  scholarship,  1  year 
of  service  would  be  retjtilred  by  the  stu- 
dent in  physician-shortage  areas.  In- 
tern and  residency  fellowships  would 
also  be  granted. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Senators 
jAvrrs,  PnoDTY,  DoimncK.  and  Bazk, 
who  Initially  oosponsored  the  measure 
with  me,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  AJ-lkki  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Aluitt), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BocinRT), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) . 
the  Senator  from  Kentutky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er ■.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
>Mr.  CoiTONi,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMi-.  DoLii,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastlakbi.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Faksini.  the  Senator  frtmi 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Ftowo),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griftih),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfitld).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holukos)  , 
the  Senator  frcm  Kansas  (Mr.  Piahsok)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scon),  the  Senator  from  DUnols  (Mr. 
Smith  1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvzks  I .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  TmnmoMO).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  iMr.  Towni)  be  added 

as  cosponsorB  of  8. 4208.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EAOLiTONi.  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

t.  4BSB 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  iKotnra),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  4338,  universal  enroll- 
ment bill. 

a.  asao 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ranboi.phi  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  4260;  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  for  the  construction 
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of  certain  hlghvays  in  accordance  with 
title  33  at  the  United  States  Code  and 
to  provide  for  statewide  public  works 
planning,  and  (or  other  purposes. 

a.    43«S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  HATruLD),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tyodigsi.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  PtcKwooo).  the 
Senator  (ram  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxaisoh). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CAL7>.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoHnficK).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr  McImtyrei  .  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMi  BAXf>>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hollincs>  . 
the  Senator  from  Alaslta  'Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Seiwtor  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptn.- 
•ucKTi,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thuuiohdi,  were  added 
as  coGponsors  of  S.  4365.  to  assist  sewer 
projects  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SZ.VATX    KcJiOLUTlON    «44 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Biixhohi.  the  Senator 
from  Netaaska  iMr  Cuans) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvim). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  OmNtYi . 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  444.  relating  to  the 
legal  accountability  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
certain  circumstances. 

SXAIATK    IXSOtCTlOM    «S9 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr  Schwkixzk  • .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Km- 
NKSY I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resoluticm  4SS,  designating  January 
22  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AJIXMOMXKT   KO.   Sift 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H-R.  18515)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
HealUi.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated Bgeheics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1871.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  prlnted. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Ricoan  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

DISASTER     ASSISTANCE     ACT      OF 
1 970— AMENDMENT 

AHENDMSJrr    NO.    fl€ 
S(7BMZSSIOM   OF  AN   AMXIfDKXMT  TO  S.   3tll.  TO 
MAKE    SBCnONS     211.     313,     AMD    333     arTSO- 
ACnVT  TO    AU01WT    1.    IBS* 

Mr.  YARBOROnOH.  Mr  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  S  3S19,  the  Omnibus 
Disaster    Assistance   Act,   which   would 


apply  retroactively  sections  231.  332,  and 
333  of  this  bUl  to  August  1.  1969.  The 
purpose  for  this  amendment  is  to  Insure 
that  the  victims  of  all  major  disasters 
declared  by  the  President  from  August  1, 
1969.  to  the  date  of  this  important  bill 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  increased  can- 
cellation or  provisions  with  regard  to 
disaster  loans  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. By  making  these  provisions  applica- 
ble to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille. 
the  Lubbock  and  Plalnvlew  tornadoes, 
the  San  Marcos  flood,  and  Hurricane 
Cella,  we  in  Congress  wUl  be  showing  the 
people  who  suffered  so  much  In  these 
great  tragedies  that  they  will  not  be 
denied  these  important  benefits  simply 
because  the  disaster  that  wrecked  their 
homes  and  businesses  occurred  before 
this  bill  l>ecomes  law. 

The  present  law.  Public  Law  91-79, 
was  enacted  In  the  wake  of  the  tragedy 
of  Hurricane  Camille,  which  ravished 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
and  caused  serious  flooding  In  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  As  part  of  this  law. 
It  was  provided  that  the  Small  Biisiness 
Administration  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration could  cancel  up  to  (1,800  of 
any  disaster  loan  in  excess  of  (SOO  made 
to  a  victim  of  a  major  disaster.  Since 
Public  Law  91-79  was  only  Intended  as 
a  temporary  measure.  It  will  expire  on 
December  31.  1970.  The  bill  that  Is  now 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate.  S.  3619. 
sets  forth  a  permanent  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  disaster  assistance.  This  bill 
has  been  needed  for  years,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  It  provides 
many  excellent  programs  which  are 
aimed  at  dealing  with  the  myriad  of 
human  problems  associated  with  a  major 
disaster. 

One  of  the  most  significant  advances 
in  the  bill  Is  the  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  a  disaster  loan  that  can  t>e  canceled. 
The  bill  increases  this  amount  from 
tl,800  to  $2,500.  Thus  under  S.  3619.  a 
disaster  victim  who  receives  a  loan  from 
the  SBA  or  FHA  in  the  amount  of  13,000 
would  be  entitled  to  have  $2,500  of  It  can- 
celed. As  under  Public  Law  91-79,  the 
borrower  is  still  obligated  for  the  first 
$500  of  any  loan  he  receives.  The  can- 
cellation feature  only  applied  to  loans  in 
excess  of  $500.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  this  increase  In  the  amount  that  can 
be  canceled  on  such  loans;  however.  I 
feel  that  It  would  be  extremely  unfortu- 
nate If  this  significant  benefit  was  de- 
nied those  victims  of  major  disasters 
since  August  of  1969. 

During  the  period  from  August  of  1969 
to  the  present,  19  States  have  experi- 
enced major  disasters.  Many  of  these 
States  have  had  more  than  one  disaster 
during  this  period.  The  States  in  which 
one  or  more  major  disasters  have  oc- 
curred diirlng  this  period  are:  Alabama. 
Alaska.  Arkansas,  CalKomla.  Florida, 
niinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas.  Vermont.  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Of  these  major  disasters.  Hurricane 
Camille,  the  California  floods,  the  Lub- 


bock tornado,  and  Hurricane  Cella  were 
particularly  devastating. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  there  are  home- 
owners, farmers  and  businessmen  who 
have  borrowed  money  from  the  SBA  or 
FHA  to  repair  or  restore  their  homes, 
businesses,  and  farms  The  majority  of 
these  loans  are  still  outstanding  since 
they  are  installment  loans.  For  exam- 
ple, the  SBA  has  authority  to  defer  pay- 
ment of  such  loans  from  5  months  to  3 
years,  depending  on  flnaitclal  ability  of 
the  borrower.  Loans  made  to  farmers 
by  FHA  for  replacement  of  livestock  are 
repayable  over  a  7-year  period,  and  loans 
to  repair  farm  buildings  or  other  Im- 
provements are  payable  over  periods  up 
to  20  years.  Since  these  loans  are  still 
active,  it  seems  only  Just  that  these  dis- 
aster victims  have  the  benefit  of  the 
extra  $700  provided  by  S.  3619  to  apply 
against  their  Indebtedness. 

Applying  benefits  retroactively  Is  not 
a  new  or  unique  Idea.  When  Public  Law 
91-79  was  enacted.  It  provided  that  the 
law.  Including  the  $1,800  cancellation 
feature,  would  be  retroactive  until  June 
30.  1967  If  that  law  can  be  applied  retro- 
actively, there  Is  no  reason  why  apply- 
ing these  provisions  of  S  3619  should 
pose  any  Insurmountable  problem.  One 
objection  that  has  been  raised  is  that  U 
these  provisions  are  applied  retroac- 
tively, all  the  loans  made  by  SBA  and 
PHA-would  have  to  be  rewritten.  How- 
ever, atv  examination  of  the  loan  appli- 
cation forms  and  promissory  notes  used 
by  the  SBA  and  FHA  reveals  that  no- 
where on  these  loan  papers  Is  there  any 
mention  of  the  cancellation  of  any  part 
of  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
oSerlng  today  Is  a  fair  and  Just  measure, 
and  I  urge  that  It  be  adopted.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Recoxd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haxt).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
and  other  matters,  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  876)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMXKOKXNT  Kg.  876 

On  page  98.  lUu  9.  after  "acetlon  aae(e) ," 
iniert  tua  foUowlng:  ~381.  333.  233.". 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1870— AMENDMENT 

AMKNOUXNT   NO.    BTT 

Mr.  YARBOROtTOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  8.  3819.  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1970,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

This  amendment  pertains  to  the  Hur- 
ricane BeuJah  disaster  which  struck  the 
Texas  east  coast  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1967,  which  was  declared  a 
natural  disaster  by  President  Johnson  on 
September  28,  1967.  Local  ofBcials  of 
Cameron  and  Willacy  Counties,  two  of 
the  most  seriously  devasted  counties  In 
the  disaster  area,  immediately  pursued 
rehabilitation  efforts,  making  every  ef- 
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fort  to  comply  with  the  guidelines  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Despite  the  good  faith  efforts  of  these 
counties  and  the  performance  of  work  by 
contractors,  there  has  been  constant  dis- 
puting over  the  reimbursement  of  ex- 
pense relating  to  the  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts, even  though  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas  has  certified  these  costs 
as  well  as  the  local  governments.  The 
Governor  has  also  appealed  ihe  determi- 
nations of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
parednes.s,  but  unsuccessfully. 

The  circumstances  of  this  problem  are 
fairly  simple.  There  was  a  hurricane,  and 
relying  on  indications  that  the  area  would 
be  declared  a  natural  disaster,  the  coun- 
ties began  the  emergency  rehabilitation 
OS  they  should.  After  the  fact  and  after 
obligations  were  made  by  the  counties, 
OEP  made  their  own  damage  survey  esti- 
mate and  denied  the  claims  after  the  ob- 
ligations had  alreadi'  been  Incurred, 

This  is  an  unforgivable  situation  In 
which  the  OEP  has  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  reunburse  for  reasonable  sums  ex- 
pended In  performance  of  eligible  work 
under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  and  the 
Counties  expended  substantial  sums  in  re- 
liance on  this  commitment.  There  Is  no 
allegation  that  the  counties  did  not  make 
every  eHorl  to  comply  with  all  the  guide- 
lines of  OEP,  yet  their  claims  liave  been 
denied. 

It  these  costs  are  not  reimbursed  then 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
any  contractor  would  assist  in  rehabilita- 
tion eBorts  until  he  had  the  cash  in  hand, 
since  the  Government's  contracts  would 
be  meaningless.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  would  cost  no  new 
money,  since  $10  million  was  allocated  for 
the  relief  following  Hurricane  Beulah 
and  there  Is  more  than  enough  remaining 
to  pay  these  remaining  claims. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  Uiis  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ha«t)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The    amendment     (No.    877)     Is    as 

follows:  _ 

Aueno&unt  No.  877 

On  page  86,  line  6,  alter  "Act."  Uuert  the 
following: 

"Pundi  allocated  for  the  reucf  of  areas 
ci«vmst*ted  by  major  dlaasters  occuiniig  l>e- 
twMn  July  I,  1987.  and  Deoamber  31.  1870, 
sball  b«  expended  on  the  Ijaau  of  coeii  as 
certified  by  State  and  local  govemmenta  and 
shall  not  b«  Utnlted  to  coau  estimated  by 
damage  surveys  made  after  obligations  have 
been  Iccurred." 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  that  telcgranu  from  the 
local  officials  of  Cameron  and  Willacy 
Counties  asking  for  tliis  action  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
srrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ss  follows: 

BROWHSnUJK,  TKX., 

Atisvst  20.  1*70. 
Senator  Raltr  TARSoaoroH, 
Old  Senate  Offlee  Buniing, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C.: 

CXVI 192«— Part  33 


We  urgently  need  your  help  to  obtain  xhB 
iwlditlonal  cost  incurred  during  Beulah  dls- 
^ister  in  any  way  possible  by  legislation. 
Adolph  Thouas, 
Commiaeloner,  Precxtnet  J, 

T.  R.  HcKT. 
Commitnoner,  Precinet  1. 

fUYMONDVXLLa.  TXX.. 

Auguet  20,  1»70. 
Senator  Raij>u  W.  TABBoaouoB, 
Semite  opce  BuOdinn, 
WtuKingttyn,  D.C.: 

We  respeetfuUy  request  your  leglsUUve 
assistance  in  securing  full  oosu  incurred  by 
Willacy  County.  Texas.  In  the  rehabilitation 
process  following  the  Hurricane  Beulah  dis- 
aster of  1967. 

We  have  not  been  reimbursed  for  full  cost 
Incurred  In  work  performed  solely  by  Willacy 
County. 

Within  a  few  days  we  will  inform  you  of 
the  approximate  WUiacy  County  amount. 

1  imderstaud  that  Oeorge  ConsoUdated. 
Inc..  has  not  been  relmbureed  for  the  ftlll 
costs  or  their  expenses  incurred  in  work  per- 
formed within  Willacy  County.  We  will 
greatly  appreciate  your  aid  in  adJusUsg  these 
matters. 

Art  Bacohisan. 
Commiuumer,  Precinct  J,  WOJaey  County. 

BATMOHmnxxx.  Tax., 

August  li,  1970. 
Senator  ItALPH  W.  Taxborougb, 
Senate  Office  Bulldtnff, 
Wastitngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Scnatob  YAOaoaouoB:   We  urgently 
request  your  asslstouec  in  any  legislation  act 
which  will  enable  us  to  recover  costs  as  a 
result  of  the  storm  Beulah  disaster. 
Bill  Batp, 
County  Judse,  WlUaey  County,  Tex. 

Batvonovillx.  TXX., 

August  20.  mo. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  yAHBoaolJOH, 
Scnofe  opce  Bulldtn;, 
Wathington.  D.C: 

We  respectfully  ask  for  yotir  asaUtaDce  In 
any  legislation  that  will  enable  Wlllaey 
Coimty  to  recover  costs  incurred  by  Hurri- 
cane Beulah. 

PRXD  Stons. 
County  CommlMlOJler.  Precinct  2. 
wmaey,  Tex. 

ratmondvtlle,  Tbx., 

Augutt  to.  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  TAxaoaoucH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa$hington  D.C: 

LegUlaUon  is  needed  so  WlUacy  and  Cam- 
eron Counttea  con  secure  lull  payment  to  re- 
imburse them  for  expenditures  as  a  result  ol 
"Beulah"  1987. 

Chaslxx  R.  Joknsoh. 

Brownsville.  Tex., 

Auguet  19,  1970. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  TAXRoaonGH, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  help  in  making  addi- 
tional funds  available  for  paying  Hurricane 
Beulah  costs  through  appropriate  legislative 
act. 

JOHNNT  N.  CaVAKJS, 

Cameron  County  Commissioner. 


hearings  on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
nesses attemptmg  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  on  luel  oil  at  reasonable  prices 
in  the  Northeast  and  Great  Lakes  regions 
commencing  on  September  21.  1970.  The 
week  of  Seplember  21-25  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  subcommittee  lor  tlie  hear- 
ings. 

Any  person  interested  in  presenting 
statemenu  to  the  subcommittee  may  ao 
inform  Mr.  Reginald  Barnes,  associate 
counse:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510, 
or  Mr.  Alan  Novins,  legislative  counsel  in 
ii,y  office.       

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
OIL  SUPPLIES 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  commence 


THE  SENATE'S  RECORD  AND  THE 
NA'nON'S  CONCERNS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
8  months  of  almost  uninterrupted  work. 
the  Senate  is  on  the  threshold  of  taking 
a  brief  rece.'.s.  Some  of  our  Memljers  may 
spend  the  next  few  days  after  tomorrow 
in  a  respite;  some  of  our  Members  may 
spend  them  primarily  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits;  all  of  us.  I  hope,  will 
try  to  manage  to  combine  t»th  business 
and  relaxation  in  the  week  off.  For  all 
Senators,  the  short  respite  will,  I  believe, 
be  invigorating.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
after  the  Labor  Day  recess,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  in  good  cheer,  with 
enhanced  perspectire  and  with  the 
knowledge  that,  in  the  remaining  time  of 
the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
we  have  much  left  to  accomplish. 

In  achieving  a  substantial  recoixi  of 
achievement,  we  are  well  on  our  way. 
Certainly,  Members  of  the  Senate 
throughout  the  year  have  pursued  their 
tasks  with  tenacity  and  diligence.  Wit- 
ness the  number  of  roUcall  votes  we  have 
had.  As  of  September  1 — and.  In  fact, 
even  as  of  some  10  days  ago — there  had 
been  more  rollcall  voles  in  the  Senate 
this  year  than  there  were  in  all  of  1969. 
Not  since  1984  has  the  Senate  by  Sep- 
tember 1  exceeded  that  voting  pace. 
Witness  the  days  the  Senate  has  been 
in  session  this  year:  today  will  be  the 
149th  day;  as  of  the  comparable  period 
last  year,  we  had  been  in  session  only 
two-thirds  that  number.  Last  year,  at 
tills  juncture,  hours  in  deliberation  had 
totaled  some  449  hours;  this  year  the 
Senate  has  met  more  than  double  that 
amount  of  time.  Witness,  too,  the  re- 
sults of  Senate  committee  activity  as 
clenoted  by  a  legislative  calendar  that 
has  seldom  lieen  in  search  of  an  Item  of 
significant  Import. 

When  the  Senate  record  for  1970  is 
reviewed,  what  will  clearly  appear  will 
be  the  relevance  of  that  record  to  the 
Nation's  concerns.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  have  been  concerned  aiiout  the 
economy,  education,  the  environment, 
efficiency  In  essential  services  and  In  the 
Government,  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  American  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  equality  for  all  Americans.  In 
all  these  areas,  the  Senate  has  responded 
by  passing  many  legislative  proposals  of 
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sl^niilcance.  and  It  vUl  continue  to  act  which  has  appeared  to  continue  to  grow  Democratic  leadership  to  call  up  for  con- 
on  such  proposals  until  its  adjournment  more  uncertain.  In  response  to  this  sit-  siderutlon  prior  to  the  adjournment  ot 
sine  die.  uatlon.  the  Senate  passed  the  or^*«Jeed  Congress    any    family    assistance    plan 

The  Senate's  record  to  date  speaks  crime  control  bill,  as  well  as  a  number  which  may  reach  the  legislative  calendar, 

for  itself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  of  other  crime  measures.  It  also  provided  We  will  also  consider  promptly  the  re- 

Presldent.  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcorj}  for   a   complete    reorganization    of    the  maining  appropriations  bills.  Other  Im- 

at  the  conclusion  of  ray  remarks  a  sum-  court  and  criminal  procedure  system  In  portant  measures  which  will  reach  the 

mars'  of  the  Senates  major  legislative  the  District  of  Columbia  this  year.  calendar  will  also  be  acted  upon, 

activity  during  the  second  session  of  the  Dncnxcr  in  cssentui.  euviccs  and  u>  The  Senate's  legislative  response  to 

91st  Congress.  oonaNacxNT  the   Nation's  concerns  could   not  have 

At  this  time,  however.  I  do  wish  to  -pj^  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  become  a  reality  had  it  not  been  for  the 

highlight  some  of  the  major  actions  we  to  expect  a  degree  of  efficiency  in  Gov-  i"ontribulions   and   collective  efforts  of 

have  taken  this  session.  ernment  services  upon  which  they  de-  ''c'th  Democratic  and  Republican  Sena- 

TBxicoxoMT  pend.  In  that  connection.  Congress  re-  tors.  To  my  Republican  counterpart,  the 

ReflecUng  the  concerns  Americans  cenUy  approved  a  thorough  reorganiza-  dlstmgulshed  minority  leader  (Mr. 
have  about  the  economy.  Congress  has  Uon  of  the  postal  service.  Also  enacted  Scott)  ,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  gratl- 
acted  to  extend  the  coverage  of  unem-  into  law  has  been  the  Airport  and  Air-  '"°^  '°'  "'«  unfailing  con-sideraUon  and 
ployment  compensaUon  to  4.7  mUUon  ways  Development  Act.  A  RaU  Passen-  cooperation  in  helpmg  make  it  possible 
workers  while  at  the  same  time  sup-  ger  Service  Act  was  passed  by  the  Sen-  ">  "^°\^  ^"^  Senate  s  legislative  program 
porting  programs  to  enable  segments  ate,  along  with  an  urban  mass  trans-  ?'°"8  '°  »°  expedlUous  and  orderly  way. 
of  our  citizenry  to  become  employable,  portation  bUl,  and  a  railway  safety  bUl.  "  ""^  ""  i^™  an  eSecUve  Senate,  to 
On  its  InltlaUve,  Congress  promulgated  The  Senate  has  acquiesced  in  two  re-  ?',"""■  'D  "\^  i"5?Z"'°''  '' h»*— "  ^ 
an  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  to  organization  plans  proposed  by  the  Pres-  oue  to  the  effort  of  both  Republican  and 
make  it  possible  for  low-  and  moderate-  ident  designed  to  Improve  operaUons  of  ^S.'T  DS^oTl??iS^'';^t™rrr»,m  ,  ... 
income  families  to  purchase  homes.  The  the  Government.  Also  under  considers-  .  ^°f.  I'Kf^JpiNO  officer.  Is  there 
Seni.t«  also  joined  with  the  House  of  Uon  In  congressional  committees  at  the  objection  to  Uie  tinai^mous-consent  re- 
Representatives  In  furnishing  the  Presl-  present  time  are  two  addiUonal  reorga-  '^^^  °'  r",*  '*"«'?[  '""n  Montana? 
dent  with  authority  for  standby  wage,  nlzaUon  plans.  The  Senate  has  scruU-  i  here  oemg  no  objection  the  summary 
price,  salary,  and  rent  controls.  The  Sen-  nized  with  care  Supreme  Court  nominees.  ""^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioord. 
ate.  too.  has  endeavored  to  tighten  up  thus  imderscorlng  the  public's  desire  that  »*'0'iow5. 

the    loose    spending    practices   of    such  high  caliber  perwjnnel  be  <*osen  to  serve  senate  legislative  aettvity,  tiMt  Oont^ 

Government  entities  as  the  Department  on  that  High  Court.  ,               '"'■ 

of  Defense.  It  has  also  acted  to  provide  „„^o  tb.  w»m  "^  ^*"'*  D«noetBUo  poUoy  oominlttM) 

protection  for  the  American  consumer.  ..^             ,        j       _.^,._.       t)»y»  in  mmIod 14S 

and  to  feed  hungrj'  children  and  aid  the  Another  profound  jnalety  of  Anifrt-     Hours  in  M«ion dm  :  48 

Nation's  needy^  cans  has  been  that  of  ending  the  Viet-     Tot»i  measurea  pataed 6SS 

^^"  nam  war  and  preventing  its  enlargement     Public  i»w» MO 

,™-            ,      fT"   °r  ,         ,      ,.  into  a  wider  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.     I"V" 'T ' 

The  people  of  this  NaUon  also  have  During  careful  consideration  of  both  the     ConttrmaUonB  ..,_ 37.«ti 

been  concerned  about  the  quality  and  military  sales  and  military  procurement  BymboH:      P/H— Puaed     boum:     P/»- 

needs  of  Its  educaUonal  system.  Among  bill.s.  the  Senate  has  explored  and  opened  Pfei  Senate. 

the  educational  measures  Congress  has  jg,  exploration  Issues  relating  to  the  war  Polowing  is  s  brief  lummary  of  major  Bin- 
approved  have  been  elemenury  and  sec-  The  Senate  also  voted— on  two  occasions!  "««'""?: 
ondary  educaUon  amendments.  To  em-  i  ^g^^^  add— to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Ton-  •oaicm-roM 
phasize  the  importance  it  attaches  to  )^^  resolution.  At  the  same  time  the  *''''''  "^■^i^""!  orders— Exunita  to 
education.  Congress  also  overrode  the  qf,na.tr  han  nlxn  ttivn  mindful  of  tJie  Na-  »PP>"  'hose  provisiona  of  the  markeung  Uw 
President's  -eto  of  the  educaUon  appro-  to??s  d^t^ne^?  B^  kS  Lmov^^  "'"'=''  ""  -utnorize  p«a  advertising  to  be 
oriaUons  hu  H.  deiense  needs.  By  jijst  approvmg  provided  for  in  marketing  orders  for  cher- 
priauons  ou.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  military  procurement  bUl.  the  Sen-  ri„,  currou.  oitru.  truiu,  onion..  Tokay 
......  "t*  ^^^^  indicated  a  wllllngneas  to  pro-  gnpes.  treah  peara.  datea.  plums,  ncctarlsea, 

Notmg  the  people  s  concern  about  the  vide  adequately  for  the  NaUon's  defense  celery,  sweet  corn,  limes,  oUves.  pecana,  and 

environment,     the    Congress    approved  anj  support  of  troops  at  war  abroad.  avocados.  Public  Law  gi-s«3. 

Federal  water  poUution  control  amend-  Comervation  and  development  proiecu. — 

ments  and  established  an  Office  of  En-  wtJAi-rrT  Auiliorlzed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 

vironmental  Quality.   Moreover,  it   has  EquaUty  for  all  American  citizens  Is  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  inatailing  public 

cleared  for  a  conference  with  the  House  "Iso  the  Nation's  concern.  Congress  ex-  Hah   and   wildlife  or   recreational   develop- 

a  much-desired  resource  recovery  bllL  tended   the  Voting  Rights  Act  of   1965  ments  m  so-called  resource  conservaoon  and 

In  addition  to  the  ecological  problems  for  an  addlUonal  5  years  and  approved  J"5'°P""'!  ^r.^v'^f.^H'.^n'  '?„?"*** ,1°!' 
of  the  environment,  there  is  also  concern  'J^^^^'^H^^^^.^^O-l^r^^^  l^^^^^'tLttfJ^e^^  Tc^^^Z  ^i= 
with  health  problems  afflicting  segments  The  Senate  voted  to  fund  the  Civil  Rights  iuch  development  Puwic  Law  91-343 
of  our  populaUon  as  a  result  of  alcohol,  Commission  and  pending  on  the  Sen-  cuiiom  jiouph(erfny.— Amended  the  Fed- 
clgarettea.  and  drug  abuse.  The  Senate  ate  Calendar  is  legislaOon  to  provide  for  er»l  Meat  Inspecuon  Act  to  permit  custom 
has  approved  an  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al-  electoral  reform,  equal  employment  op-  siaughterera  to  enga^  in  buying  and  sell- 
coholism  PrevenUon.  Treatment  and  Re-  portunity.  and  equal  rights  for  men  and  mg  meat  and  meat  food  products  without 
habilitation  Act  as  well  as  a  bill  to  con-  women.  losing  their  eiemption  a*  cuatom  slaugh- 
irol  the  traffic  in  drugs  and  a  Cigarette  Awaiting  acUon  when  we  return  from  ^"^-  eiempted  from  Inspection  requlre- 
Smoking  Act.  Moreover,  our  ciUzens  are  the  Labor  Day  recess  are  such  quesUons  ^^""^^""tLT Ui«?"Sou«h^di^of'^ 
concerned  about  the  rising  costs  of,  and  as  electoral  reform  and  congressional  causes  and  parte  of  carcaaiea  of  (i)  catue 
madequacles  in,  health  care.  Congress  representation  for  the  Nation's  Capital ;  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  slaughtered  by  their 
approved  community  mental  health  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  producers,  and  (U)  game  nmrtiAin-  and  per- 
centers legislaUon,  and  the  Senate  has  on  the  Environment:  family  medicine  mltted  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
passed  major  mental  retardation  and  al-  needs  and  research  on  heart  disease,  eiempt  custom  slaughtering  and  processing 
lied  health  professions  bills.  Congress  cancer,  and  stroke;  manpower  training  performed  by  an  inspected  enabllahment. 
also  stressed  construcUon  and  modem-  and  equal  employment  opportunities  for  '^^"'^  ^^JL^~V..      ^         .        ^  ^     ^ 

uatlon  of  health  faciliUes  by  overriding  American  workers;  a  farm  blU  to  Insure  .f^^^L;^]!?",  f^^rZj^'!'^^  ^' 

.,_,_,.,          ^        .           •'_,          ^      7™  -       .      _  ,    -.         ,                      _    ,                J  AgncuKure  Act  01  IMB  to  provide  that  ci«lrT 

the  Presidents  veto  of  amendments  to  food  and  fiber  for  our  populace  and  a  products  aoiulred  by  the  commodity  credit 

the  Hill-Burton  Act.  consUtuUonal  amendment  to  guarantee  corporation  through  price  support  opera- 

Americaof  also  are  gravely  concerned  equal  rights  for  men  and  women  in  the  tions  may  be  donated,  prior  to  any  other 

about    public    security    In    this    Nation  United  States.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  disposition,  for  use  in  the  United  State*  in 
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nonprofit  school  lunch  and  other  non-profit 
child  feeding  progranis.  in  the  sMlstftnce  ot 
needy  persons,  and  in  cburllable  inatttu- 
tlons.  including  hosplUla.  Public  Law  91-333. 
Egg  products  JntpecUon  Xcf.— Prorfiblta 
the  distribution  of  unwholeaome  shell  eggs  or 
their  use  in  food  products  and  msHes  niauda- 
lory  conUnuous  Inspection  of  egg  product 
processing  plants;  appUes  regulatory  pro- 
visions to  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  provides  for  specific  ex- 
emptions. Identification  of  egg  products  not 
intended  for  human  food,  recordkeeping,  and 
FWeral-State  cooperation;  prohibits  States 
from  impcalng  requirements  conflicting  with 
the  act  or  certain  other  Federal  laws;  requires 
Imports  to  meet  the  same  requirements  as 
domestic  products;  makea  the  co«t  of  inspec- 
tion, with  certain  exceptions,  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expense,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  15  million  annually;  and  presented 
peoaltles  for  violations  under  the  act.  8, 2116, 
P'8  2,a/70. 

Emergency  owufance  (o  provide  nutritious 
meats  to  needy  chiWren.— Amended  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  authorities  to  the  I>epartment 
of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  being  reached:  authorised  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  MO  million  of  funds 
from  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24. 1935. 
to  supplement  funds  heretofore  made  avail- 
able to  cam-  out  programs  during  the  fiscal 
vear  1970  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  needy 
children  in  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schooU  participating  In  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  under  this  Act  or  the  school 
breaUast  program  \mder  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  PubUc  Law  91-207. 

Guam  Agricultural  Sendees.— Con  Unues 
throtigh  June  30.  1975.  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain  an  agri- 
cultural program  in  Ouam.  which  authority 
OTplred  September  7.  1969.  S.  2991.  PS 
6ai/70. 

HaicaHan  papayag — adr'ertiaing. — Amended 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  to  add  Hawaiian  papayas  to  the  Hat  of 
commodities  for  which  paid  advertising  can 
be  proTlded  for  tn  marketing  orders.  Public 
Lawgi-SM. 

International  animal  quarantine  station. — 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  an  international  animal  quarantine 
station  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  through  which  animals  may  be  moved 
from  any  foreign  country  into  this  country' 
to  make  It  possible  to  improve  Uvesiock 
breeds;  provided  measures  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  of  and  dissemination  within  tlUs 
country  of  Uvsstock  or  poultry  disease  or 
pesU:  and  set  penalties  applicable  to  the 
bringing  in  of  animals  to  the  sutlon  or  sub- 
sequent movement  of  animals  therefrom  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  €*ontrary  to 
regulations  to  be  l-taued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Public  Law  91-239. 

Production  research. — Amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  sutlior- 
Ise  Inclusion  In  markeUng  orders  for  com- 
modities other  than  milk  of  provisions  for 
production  research  supported  by  handler 
iiiiiifniiHimii  and  to  make  such  research  and 
devftlopment  projecu  as  now  authorised  by 
the  Act.  a  purpose  of  the  Act.  PubUc  Law 
91-392. 

Rural  telephone  bank. — Creates  a  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  to  provide  supplemental  fi- 
nancing for  rural  telephone  systems  and  pro- 
vide* that  the  rural  telephone  account  Is  to 
consist  of  such  net  collections  from  the  2- 
percent  telephone  loan  program  received  after 
July  1,  1968.  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  Oovemment's  Investment  in  the 
Bank.  8.  3387.  P/S  4/3/70.  HJl.  7.  H.  Cal. 

School  lunch  and  child  nufrlMon  amend- 
ments.— Improved    and    revised    the    child 


feeding  programs  conducted  under  the  Ka- 
tional  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  provide  better  ehUd 
feeding  operations  reaching  all  children,  par- 
ticularly the  poor.  The  bill  provided:  author- 
ization of  appropriations  1  year  in  advance; 
school  lunch  apportionment  based  on  Ixinches 
served  3  years  pnor;  apportloiunent  of  non- 
food assistance  based  on  netxl:  nutritional 
training  and  education  and  studies  of  food 
aervtce  requlremenw;  direct  distribution  of 
foods  to  schools  and  service  inatituUons; 
matching  requirements  (beginning  al  4  per- 
cent and  rising  to  10  percent):  free  and 
reduced  price  i  not  more  than  20  cenU )  lunch 
for  any  public  school  child  in  a  household 
which  has  an  Income  below  the  poverty  level, 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
publicly  announced  policies  regarding  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches;  no  overt  identiflcauon 
of  children  receiving  free  or  reduced  oost 
meals:  i^)porUonment  of  funds  to  States 
based  on  the  number  of  children  agud  3  to  17 
in  households  with  Inoomes  of  less  than 
•4,000  per  year  and  to  achools  on  the  basis 
of  need;  Federal  funding  of  100  percent  of 
the  program  costs:  annual  plans  describing 
the  proposed  extended  Slate  lunch  program; 
semi-annual  esUmaiee  of  eligible  children: 
monthly  reporu  of  the  numbers  receiving 
free  lunches  and  reduced  price  limches:  spe- 
cial developraenul  projects;  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  ChUd  Nutrition;  an 
increased  approprlaUon  authorleatlon  for 
fiscal  1971  for  the  breakfast  program  ifrom 
»12  million  to  t25  million);  and  other 
changes.  PubUc  Law  91-348. 

Special  milk  program  extension. — Perma- 
nently ex:.ended  the  authority  for  the  special 
milk  program  which  would  expire  June  30. 
1970.  at  the  current  authorisation  level  of 
•120  million.  PubUc  Law  91-396 

robiicco  olio tments.— Made  permanent  the 
authority  for  leasing  of  tobacco  aoreage  al- 
lotments as  provided  by  section  316  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  sub- 
jected such  leasing  to  the  dlscreUoo  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  a  determina- 
iion  by  him  that  It  wiu  not  impair  the  opera- 
uon  of  the  marketing  quota  or  price  support 
program:  provided  for  extension  of  such  leas- 
ing authortly:  excepted  specified  tobaccos 
from  section  316:  and  extended  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  leases  to  6  years.  PubUc 
Law  91-264. 

Tomoio  advertising. — Amends  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  add  tomatoes  to 
the  list  of  commodities  for  which  paid  ad- 
vertising can  be  provided  In  promotional 
programs  tinder  marketing  orders.  S.  1863. 
P/S  1/30/70. 

Wheat  referendum  deferral. — Permitted 
the  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  for 
the  1971  crop  to  be  deferred  unttl  the  earUer 
of  October  16.  or  30  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  PubUc  Law  91-348. 

AFPftOPaZATIONS 

1970 
Continuing  ApproprlatlonB 

Continued  appropriations  through  Febru- 
ary 38.  1970   Public  Law  91-193. 

Made  tunber  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  provide  for  au- 
thorized salary  and  compensatloD  payments 
provided  for  In  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1970.  Public  Law  91-257. 

Foreign  <rid,— Appropriated  a  tot*l  of 
63,603.413,000  for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies.  PubUc  Law  91-194. 

Labor-HEW  —Appropriated  a  total  of 
•  19.747. 153J3O0  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  H.R  13111.  President  vetoed 
1/26/70.  House  sTistalned  veto  1/38/70. 

tabor- HEW. —Appropriated  a  total  of 
•19.381.920.200  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies.  PubUc  Law  91-304. 


Second  supplemental. — Appropriated  96.- 
02 1  £36.005  for  the  nscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  for  varloua  program  supple- 
mentals,  pay  increase  oosts  due  to  com- 
parablUty  adjustments  and  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1970;  and  revised  the  celling  on 
1970  budget  outUys.  Public  Law  91-306. 
I97t 
Agriculture. — Appropriated  a  total  of  $8,- 
475.935.100  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies.  H.B.  17933.  P/H  6/9/70. 
P/S  amended  7/9/70. 

Continuing  Appropriations 
Continued  appropriations  through  July  81, 
1970.  public  Law  91-294. 

Continued  appropriations  through  October 
1 5.  1970.  Public  Law  91-370. 

Distrtct  of  Columbia. — Appropriated  a  total 
ot  •636,118,200  for  the  Dlsuici  of  Columbia. 
The  appropriated  Federal  payment  la  8108,- 
938.000.  Public  Law  91-337. 

Education. — Appropriated  a  lots!  of  64.- 
420.146JX>0  for  the  Office  of  Education.  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-380.  Congress  overrode  Presidential 
veto- 
Independent  Officea— Housing  and  Vrtan 
Development. — Appropriated  a  total  of  618.- 
655,019,500  for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards.  commtsi&lotLs,  corpormtiotis. 
agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  B.B-  17548.  Pres- 
ident vetoed  8/11/70.  House  sustained  veto 
8/13/70. 

/nterior.— 63,028,534.700  grand  total,  new 
budget  (obllgaUoaal)  authority  and  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
Public  Law  91-361. 

Lcgi$Uitive. — Appropriated  a  total  of  6413,- 
054.230  for  the  Legislative  Branch.  PubUc  Law 
91-382. 

Public  works— Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
dion.— Appropriates  a  total  of  66,258.695,000 
for  public  works  for  water.  poUuuon  oontrol, 
and  power  development  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commlsaion.  H.R.  18137.  P/H  6/34/70. 
P/S  amended  8/34/70. 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  fuOetarp, 
and  related  flffe«c»«j.— Appropriates  a  total  of 
•3.123,080,500  In  new  budget  <obUgaUonal) 
authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  HJl.  17675. 
P/H  6/14/70.  P/8  amended  8/34/70. 

TVeosury,  Po*f  Office,  and  fxecutlpc  O/- 
^ce.— Appropriates  •9,537.429.000  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Preaideat,  and  certain 
independent  agencies.  H.R.  16900.  P/B 
4/13/70.  P/3  amended  9/1/70. 


ATOIUC    CHSXCT 

Energy    Commission 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorisa- 
tion. 1971. — AtithorlEsd  appropriations  of 
52.290.907,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  (63.013.- 
307.000  for  operating  expenses  and  •377.900.- 
000  for  plant  and  capital  equipment).  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-373. 

Western  m(er*tafe  nuclear  oompact. — 
Qlves  congressional  consent  and  approval  to 
a  compact  between  the  States  of  Alaska.  Arl- 
sons,  CalLfomia.  Colorado.  Hawaii.  Idaho. 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  to  enter  the 
weetem  intentate  nuclear  oon^MCt.  8.  IQJB. 
P/S  6/36/70. 

coftoasas 

Library  of  Congress — James  Madison  Me- 
morial BuiWiwff.— Increased  from  475  mlUlon 
to  (90  million  the  authorlaatlon  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1966  providing  for  the  con- 
5trucaon  of  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
BuUdlng  to  be  known  as  tiie  James  Madi- 
Bon  Memorial  Building  and  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  Ehall  be  construed  to 
authorise  the  use  of  the  building  for  general 
office  building  purposes.  Public  Law  91-314. 
Library  of  Congress — ofjlce  equipment  and 
/umif lire. —Transferred  from  the  Architect 
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Of  me  Capitol  to  tbe  Ubrarlan  of  Congress 
tbe  authority  to  purchase  otBce  eqiilpmant 
and  furniture  lor  the  Library  of  OongiMa. 
pubUc  Law  91-380. 

Library  of  aongreat  tecurity. — ExtVQded 
the  present  authority  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
grass  icff  poilclng  the  Ubriry  of  Congress 
bulldlngi  to  embruce  the  rental  spac«  it  uU- 
iizes  at  certain  other  locations  in  Waahing- 
lon,  D.C.  PubUc  Law  91-281. 

SenaU  office  space  .—Authorizes  the  Archi- 
tect ol  the  Capitol  to  acquire  on  behalf  of 
the  Dnltwl  Stotoa.  the  Plaa*  Hotel  property 
in  square  734  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
lo  be  held  to  meet  futur*  office  needs  of 
the  Senate.  S.  3604.  P/S  6/31/70. 

CotitroUed    Dangeroua    Substanceji    Act. — 
Authorizes   Federal    regulation   and   control 
over     defined     "controlled     dangerous    sub- 
stances"   to    help    manage    the    drug   abuse 
problem  and  criminal  traffic  in  drugs  on  the 
inwrnatlonal,  national  and  State  levels  and 
repeals  essenUaUy   ill  of  the  existing  nar- 
couc  and  dangerous  drug  laws.  The  bill  vesta 
authority  for  conuol  of  the  enumerated  sub- 
stinces  wl-h  tbe  Attorney  General  ond  re- 
quires that  he  seek  advice  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
from  the  newty-eslabUahed  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Committee  concerning  certain  matiera; 
establishes  criteria  lor  the  control  and  clas- 
alflcatloa   of   drugs    into   several   schedules 
based  largely  on  the  degree  of  their  abuse 
potential,    known    effect,    harmrulneas    and 
level  of  accepted  medical  use;   provides  re- 
quirements  for   registration   of   persons  in- 
volved m  the  manuficture,  distribution,  and 
dispensing  of  controlled  drugs;  controU  and 
restricts  importation  and  exportation  of  con- 
trolled dangerous  substances;  designates  of- 
fenses and  penalties  lor  unlawful  manufac- 
ture,    distribution,     disF>cnsing.     poaseasion 
with   intent   to   manufacture,  distribute,  tx 
dispense,  importaiion,  exportation,  and  sim- 
ple poeseaslon  of  controUed  dangerous  sub- 
stances, and  eliminates  m:\ndatory  minimum 
penaiUes  for  all  violauons  except  for  a  new- 
ly.created  and  defined  class  of  profcsfilanal 
crunlnala  involved   mainly  In   the  dletribu- 
Uon.  sale  and  importation  of  controUed  dan- 
gerous  substances;    vests   enforcement   per- 
sonnel of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  with  broader  enforcement  pow- 
er*;  provides,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
"ao   knock:'    search    warrants   for   felonious 
vtolatlons;  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  liiribuana  to  conduct  a  study 
on  all  aspects  of  marihuana  use  and  also  es- 
tablishes a  Committee  on  Nongovernmental 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention;   authortzee  the  ap- 
propriation of  Bunu  necessary  to  carry  out 
Che  Act.  and  specifies  the  date  tbe  act  sliall 
take  eflect.  S.  3346    P/a  1/38/70. 

Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendmeiits. — 
Amends  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1»«4 
relauug  to  representation  of  defendants 
OnaDClally  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  de- 
fense In  criminal  case?  in  United  States 
oourcs,  by  expanding  Its  coverage  from  the 
•nwt  stage  to  appeals,  poat-convlctlon  pro- 
iwHTlngi  and  ancillary  proceedings  related 
to  the  criminal  trial:  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  TVderal  defender  offices  operating  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  district  and  appel- 
late courts,  but  independent  of  both  the 
Federal  Judicial  and  prosecution  systems;  in- 
creases the  hourly  rate  to  »30  an  hour  and 
tbe  total  compensation  limit*  available  to 
attorneys  providing  representation;  and 
cbanges  various  other  provisions  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  Act.  8.  14«1.  P/S  8/1/TO, 
Kxecuiive  ^otective  aerviee. — Changed  the 
name  of  the  White  House  Police  force  to  the 
Executive  Protective  Service;  placed  the 
force  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Director  of 
the  C£.  Secret  Service;  Increased  the  scope 
or  the  Protective  Service's  duties  to  Include 


protecUon  of  foreign  diplomatic  misaions  lo- 
cated in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  other  areas  of  the 
Onlted  autes,  lU  territories  and  possesaioos. 
as  the  President,  on  a  case-by-case  baaia.  may 
direct:  and  provided  that  the  siao  of  the  new 
Ksecutlve  Protecuve  Service  may  conalet  ol 
up  to  850  members.  Public  Law  91-217. 

OrganiiCd  Cnme  CvnlToi  ^c(.— Emi^dies 
a  comprehensive,  integrated  program  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  menace  of  orga- 
nized crime  In  the  United  States.  Establishes, 
in  addition  -o  regular  grand  Juries,  special 
grand  Juries  to  sit  m  major  population  areas 
or  elsewhere  by  designation  of  the  Attorney 
General;  unifies  and  expand*  cxUting  Ped- 
ara]  law  dealing  with  the  granting  of  im- 
munity from  seif-lncrlaunaUDn  in  leglala- 
tlve.  odmlnlatratlve,  and  court  proceedings; 
deals  with  recalcitrant  wltnessco,  crwates  a 
new  false  declaration  provision  appUcable  In 
grand  Jury  and  court  proceedlnga;  author- 
izes tbe  Attorney  General  to  protect  and 
rr,ai»tj^in  Federal  or  State  organised  crime 
witnesses  and  their  families;  authorizes,  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  safeguards.  \.ix^  talcing 
of  depositions  In  criminal  cases;  provides  a 
statute  of  limitations  on  determining  the 
derivative  evidentiary  consequences  or  law 
enforcement  conduct;  respecting  syndicated 
gambling — contains  special  flndmgs  dealing 
wWR  the  effect  of  such  gambling  on  inter- 
state eonunerce.  makes  it  unlawful  to  engage 
In  a  scheme  to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of 
State  law  to  facUltate  an  "Illegal  gambling 
business."  as  defined,  or  to  engage  in  the 
operation  of  such  a  business,  and  provides 
penalties  for  violations,  as  well  aa  providing 
electronic  surveillance  in  aid  of  enforcement 
of  these  prohibited  "business"  actlviUes;  es- 
tablishes, effective  in  3  years,  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  present  Federal  and  State  gambling 
law  enforcement  policies  and  their  alterna- 
tives; malue  unlawful  certain  "racketeering 
activity"  and  provides  penalties  for  viola- 
tions; and  provides  for  increased  sentencing 
(up  to  30  years)  for  defined  dangerous  adult 
special  offenders.  S.  30.  P/S  1/23/70. 

DXrXMSX 

CiviX  Defense  Act. — Amended  the  Federal 
CivU  Defense  Act  of  1350  to  extend  from 
June  30.  1870,  to  June  30.  1974,  the  Presi- 
dents standby  authority  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  an  enemy  attack  upon  this  Na- 
tion. PubUc  Law  61-289. 

Coast  Guard  Authoriutton.  «7I.— Au- 
thorises approprlaUons  of  glOO  mllUon  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1971  i»63.- 
iys.ooo  for  vessels.  ftl3.86S,00O  for  aircraft. 
and  »34.8404XX)  for  shore  facilities  and  aids 
to  navigation  and  pollution  control  equip- 
ment). Public  Law  91-361. 

Comst  Guard  Officers — inferjen'ice  (ra««- 
/ers.— Place*  the  Co:i&t  Guard  on  the  same 
;>arity  as  thsir  counterparts  in  the  military 
depirtment  by  providing  that  the  Coast 
Guard  offlcers  be  included  within  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  President  may.  within  riurhor- 
mad  strengths,  transfer  any  commissioned 
officer  with  his  consent  from  his  service 
branch  to.  and  appoint  him  In.  another  serv- 
ice branch.  HJl.  0052-  Piibllc  Imv  01- 

Coast  Guard  omnibus. — Revised  tl'les  14. 
10  and  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
make  more  imiform  the  laws  relating  to 
the  Coaet  Guard  and  the  other  Armed  Force*. 
Public  Law  91-278. 

Coast  Guard  Reterve  lawt. — ^Modified  the 
law  affecting  the  Cooet  Otiaxd  Reserve,  the 
modlflcaUons  generally  not  only  being  de- 
signed to  meet  the  |»rtlcul*r  problems  of 
;he  Coast  Guard,  but  also  to  conform  more 
cloeelv   to  practices  obtaining  In  the  other 

Armed  Services.  HJL  13718.  Public  Law  01 . 

Command  of  the  OS.S.  "Conttitution"  &y 
retired  VJ.  Navy  officert. — Permitted  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  US.  Navy  to  command  the 


U.3.S.  Constitution."  a  historic  naval  vaswl 
maintained  "in  commlsiilon,  acUve  status." 
jiid  permanenUy  berthed  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipjard.  HJl.  Bt>ea.  Public  Law  91 . 

Itefcnsc  Production  Act  ertenstows. — (See 
£cun,jmy  and  Finance). 

Duposal  from  noxlonol  and  supplemental 
.tucJkpiiw.— Authorized  diapoeal  from  tbe 
nallcoiAl  and  supplemental  stockpUes  ol 
\ariuus  materials,  as  follows: 

A!,beiiu4:  ChrysoUie,  2,844  short  tons.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-328. 

Bauxite:  Surlnam-iypa  metallurgical  grade. 
2.y00.000  long  dry  tons.  Public  Law  91-326. 

Bismuth:  300,000  pounds.  Public  Law  91- 
318. 

cadmium.  4,180.000  pounds.  PubUo  Law 
■fl-314. 

Castor  OU:  18.600.000  pounds.  PubUc  L*w 

C/uom*re.  Refractory  grade.  826,000  short 
dry  lous.  PubUc  Law  l>l-338. 

Coboit;  40.200,000  poiuids.  Public  Law  BX- 
J17. 

Corundum.  1^82  short  tons.  Public  Law 
tf  1-330. 

Fluorspar:  Acid  grade,  313.637  short  dry 
tons.  PubUc  Law  91-320. 

Grap/iite:  Natural  Ceylon  amorphous  Itum}. 
386  short  ton*.  Public  Xaw  91-327. 

ilagnesium:  12.000  short  ton*.  Public  Law 
91-321. 

Manganese,  Type  -A:  Chemical  grade.  1U900 
short  dry  ions.  Public  Law  91-323. 

JtfonpcTiese.  Type  B:  Chemical  grade,  65.800 
abort  dry  ton*.  Public  Law  91-323. 

JMonpan«c  Ore:  Natural  battery  grade. 
173.800  short  dry  tons.  Public  l*w  91-331. 

Molybdenum.  3.500.000  pound*.  Public  Law 
iH-333.  „, 

Shellac:  4.3D0.000  pounds.  Public  Law  91- 
334. 

Tungsten:  100  million  pound*.  Public  Law 
91-325. 

Headstones  or  markers  for  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients.— Authorized  the  furnishing  of 
headstones  to  mark  the  graves  of  Medal  of 
Honor  reclpienU  regardless  of  the  characur 
of  the  discharge  granted  for  their  last  term 

of  service.  HJl.  6266.  Public  Law  91 . 

Leave  for  uniformed  services  members  in 
hostile  fire  areas:  Extended  until  June  30, 
1973.  tbe  authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day 
leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  voluntarUy  extend  their  tours  of  duty  In 
boeUle  Ore  areas.  PubUc  Law  91-303. 

Marine  Corps  Band, — Eiemoved  the  re- 
strictions ou  the  grades  of  the  dlrecww  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Marine  Corps  band 
(now  limited  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  csp- 
Uin.  req>ecUvely)  to  eliminate  an  inequity 
in  their  promotion  opportunities.  Public  t*w 
91-197. 

Military  claim*. — Provided  that  the  au- 
thority for  payment  of  military  claims  tmder 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtea  Code  be  In- 
creased to  tlS-OOO.  the  amount  authorised 
for  foreign  claims,  and  that  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  partial  payzcent  be  provided  for 
such  claims.  Public  Law  01-312. 

Military  procurement  authorization, 
1971. — Authorizes  appropriation*  of  *11,8OT.- 
380,000  far  procurement  of  aircraft.  mlMllts. 
naval  vessels,  and  traclted  combat  vahtclee: 
67.016.600,000  for  research,  development. 
teat,  and,  evaluaUon;  and  $334,000,000  for 
military  construction  authority  for  the  Safe- 
guard antlbalUsilc  mlasile  system;  continues 
the  authority  for  merging  military  assist- 
ance financing  for  South  Vietnam  and  other 
free  world  forces  and  local  forces  In  Laos 
and  Thailand,  with  tne  lundinB  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  authortzea  the  pereon- 
nel  strengths  for  flacal  yesr  1971  for  the 
Selected  Beserve  of  each  cdF  tbe  Beeerve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces:  imposes  cer- 
tain UmlUUons  with  regard  to  specific  pro- 
curement   action*;    provide*    certain    addl- 
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tloMl  leguutlve  .uthorltles:  •"''  ""Jj;';! 
other  proTlslon,.  HJl  HISS.  P/H  8/B/10. 
P/S  imendKl  8/l'70. 

WotoI  rUgM  oglcert-  Oommmd. —Momata 
tul»  10  United  St«t«»  Code,  to  permit  n»val 
aight  omtxn.  In  «a<Utlon  to  nmvBl  »»;»'f" 
to  be  eligible  tor  comm«n<I  or  naval  aviation 
schooU.  naval  air  BtaUona.  or  naval  aviation 
units  organised  tot  flight  tactical  purpcwee: 
provided  eligibility  tor  slmUar  Marin-  Corps 
commands  by  naval  flight  oncers  of  the  Mi- 
rlne  Corpa.  Public  lJ»w  9I-I9B 

Savinn  deposit  proprom  for  certain  uni- 
tarmei  Ktvlea  memb^rj.— Removed  the 
tlOflOO  limit  on  depoalta  which  may  be 
made  to  the  Uniformed  Services  Bavlnga  de- 
poelt  program  In  the  ca<e  of  any  member  or 
Se  uniformed  .ervlcee  who  la  a  prisoner  of 
war.  mlaalng  In  action,  -«•  In  a  deWlned 
atatua  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Public 
L*w  91-200. 

Selertlon  boords.— Provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  active  duty  oBcers  who  aerve  on  selec- 
tion boards  for  the  grades  of  rear  admiral  to 
captain  may  be  Increaaed  from  the  current 
number  of  nine,  and  removed  the  require- 
ment that  members  of  Mlectlon  boards  for 
nonactlve  dutv  promotion's  have  a  perma- 
nent grade  higher  than  thoae  being  consid- 
ered for  promotion,  m  order  to  make  a 
gre.iter  number  of  ofll-ers  eligible  to  serve 
on  auch  boards   Public  Lew  91-1B9. 

Tmniporfaffon  (o  Itome  ports.— BnUtled  a 
member  of  the  Navy.  Coast  Guard,  or  En- 
vironmental Science  Servloet  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon.  whose  dependents  ar-  reeldln?  at  bu 
home  port  to  round  trip  transportation  to 
the  home  port  where  he  Is  permanently  at- 
uched  to  a  ship  overhauling  away  from  the 
home  port   Public  Law  91-310 

Untied  States  fagt—presmtction  to  pcr- 
entj  at  teceiuei  .terrtccmen  — Prortded  that 
United  states  PUgs  may  be  presented  to  par- 
ents of  deceased  servicemen.  In  addition  to 
Saga  presented  to  the  surviving  apouae  or 
ne«  of  kin   HB.  13195.  PubUc  Law  91-     . 

War  CMmi  Act  am«TidmenH.— Authorteed 
nai-ment  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  194a 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Porces  captured 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  persons  captured  by  North 
Korea  while  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the 
U5  S  "Pueblo",  for  the  period  of  their  cap- 
tivity at  the  rate  of  »5  per  day  of  captivity, 
and  ptcvlded  for  payment  to  civilian  Amer- 
ican citizens  held  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  »50  per  month.  Public 
Law  91-389 


msTEXCT  or  coLunaia 
Anatomical  Oift  Art  —Provided  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
form legal  enylroiunent  for  organ  donation 
snd  transplantation  consistent  with  the  l»c- 
ommendatlons  of  the  National  Confeienoe  of 
Commlsalonera  on  Uniform  8t»te  I*ws  made 
lo  l9flB  PubUc  Law  91-368. 

Bn'l  Aienny  Act.— Removed  the  celling  of 
of  »l30  0OO  on  the  annual  authorlaatlon  of 
annroonatloTis  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
Bill  Agency.  Public  Law  91-383. 

Blood  components  franj/er  — Authortted 
th-  Oomrolsaloner  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Oolum- 
hla  to  determine  that  blood  platelets  and 
other  blood  components  In  general  use  In  the 
8tal«  may  be  tranrferred  from  local  Uoenied 
blood  banks  In  which  thev  are  produced  to 
Uoensed  physlolans.  to  District  of  Columbia 
hospiuu  and  to  licensed  private  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  within  the  Dls- 
trtct.  thereby  placing  tbe  District  m  the 
same  position  aa  the  Btateo.  all  of  which  per- 
mit the  mtraatate  tranafer  of  blood  compo- 
nents within  their  bordera  Public  lAW  91- 
388. 

Cooperative  Association  Act  amentlmenXM. — 
ExemptMl  from  the  DUtrlct  of  Colombia  laws 
regulating  the  loaning  of  money  and  Inter- 
est rates  cooperative  aasodatloiis  formed  un- 


der the  District  of  OolumbU  Oooperattve 
Association  Act  and  their  financing  transac- 
tiona  with  members.  Public  Law  9l;J85- 

Court  Retorm  and  Criminal  Procedure 
4rt —Completely  reorganlMd  the  present 
court  system  In  the  DUtrlct  of  OolumbU.  In- 
cluding provision  for  a  local  court  syatein 
for  the  adjudication  of  all  local  criminal  and 
civil  matters,  and  added  a  number  of  new 
judgeships,  aa  well  as  providing  for  modern 
court  admlnlatratlon;  transformed  tbe  I^gal 
Aid  Agency  Into  a  PubUc  Defender  Service 
to  provide  legal  counsel  for  up  to  60  percent 
o'  all  indigent  criminal  detendanu  and  to 
■Id  the  courts  in  establishing  an  effective 
rourt-appolnted  counsel  system  for  the  re- 
milnlng  40  percent:  expanded  the  Bau 
Agency  and  enables  It  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  oourta  on  the  fuU  range  of  pre- 
trial releise  conditions  and  to  supervise  per- 
sons released  on  ncn-anandal  condiooiia; 
replaced  the  existing  three-Judge  Juvenue 
court  with  an  expandable  PamlUy  Dlvlalon: 
estibllshed  a  modem  Juvenile  code;  made 
varlotu  changes  In  criminal  procedure  and 
iir-viaetl  revlslcns  In  sentencing  practice,  in- 
rludlng  new  sentencing  alternatives  for 
habitual  criminals,  contained  an  Improved 
wlrejippmg  and  electronic  surveillance  law; 
pruvlded  lor  no-knock  search  wurants  under 
certain  conditions:  permitted  a  pretrial  de- 
.entloo  alternative  tor  cer.aln  dangeroua 
d'tcndants:  authorized  an  additional  »5  mU- 
Uon  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  defray  the  first-year  costs  of  court 
reorganization  and  to  aid  In  the  payment  for 
other  crime  control  provisions  ol  the  legis- 
lation; and  made  other  reforms.  PubUc  Law 
oi_368. 

fcM.— VeaU  authority  In  the  District  of 
OolumbU  CouncU.  after  public  hearing,  to 
■  -t  0  variety  of  municipal  feea.  Including  fees 
lor  certain  Ucenses  and  permits:  Ucense  and 
uior  leei  are  presently  fixed  by  statute,  and 
many  tees  have  not  been  adjusted  over  tbe 
yeare  to  reflect  current  oo«t«  for  performing 
the  goveriuncntal  duties  reUted  to  the  activ- 
ity fcr  which  the  fee  Is  charged.  S.  3906. 
PS  8/13/70. 

Freeviay  airspace  titilfsaftoii. — Aulhorlaea 
the  Commissioner  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
to  lease  airspace  alxjve  and  below  freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  DUtrlot  of  Oolmn- 
bta  to  allow  fuUer  utilization  of  space  by 
making  available  for  private  and  pubUe 
purp-jses  such  alrspice  as  wlU  not  Impair 
the  full  and  safe  use  of  freeways.  S  3647. 
P/8  7/90/70. 

KesItA  *er»*cea  im-provemem. — Improves 
health  serrlcea  and  regulatory  functions  of 
the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  authorlsres  commitment  of 
mentally  IH  persona,  previously  sent  only  to 
public  hospitals,  to  other  equaUy  suitable 
health  faclUtles:  eliminates  dupUcstlon  ot 
Inspection  of  milk  producers  and  dairy  farms 
between  the  District  and  other  JurtsdlcUons 
within  the  Washington  "milk  shed":  provides 
for  deteoUon  of  tuberculosla  for  school  chU- 
dren  In  the  District  through  mandatory 
tuberculin  testing  of  aU  children  entering 
school  for  the  first  Ume;  allows  the  District 
government  to  enforce  liens  against  recover- 
able monevs  as  lo  persons  under  care  at  QUnn 
Dale  HosplUl.  Maryland;  allows  physicians 
licensed  In  another  State  to  obtain  s  Ucenae 
In  the  DUtrlct.  although  once  faUlng  the  DU- 
trlct examlnaUoB.  8.  3848.  P/8  7/80/70. 

HOiieIng  Bevolvine  Titnd  and  Oncla(m«d 
Propertv  Act. — Establishes  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  revolving  ftmd  for  the  dewlop- 
ment  ot  housing  tor  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  persons  and  tamiues  In  the  DBtrlet 
of  Columbia  and  provides  for  the  dupoaltlon 
of  unclaimed  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 6.  soil.  P/8  5/13/TO. 

fndustrtal  Safety  Act  amendments. — Pro- 
vldea  for  a  more  general  appUoaoon  of  the 
rules  and  regtilaUons  ot  tlie  Mfety  code  or 


the  District  of  ColumbU  to  protect  employees 
and  restores  the  JurUdlctlon  ot  the  IndusWal 
Safety  Board  to  enlorce  the  code.  B.  a8». 
P/8  8/6/70.  _      .«       ^ 

Ifetropollfan  Area  Tramit  Act.— Orante 
congressional  consent  to  the  pubUc  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  mass  transit  bus  facu- 
lties in  the  Washington  metropoUtan  area 
and  authorizes  payments  by  the  District  ol 
Columbia  government  to  assUt  In  maintain- 
ing  reasonable  tares  for  District  residents. 
S.  1814.  P/B  4/15/70. 

Mortcagei  and  loom.— TemporarUy  per- 
mits through  March  31.  1971.  mortgages  to- 
sured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be 
made  in  the  District  of  Columbia  even  when 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  therein  eiceeda 
tbe  8  percent  ceUlng  provided  In  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Interest  and  usury  laws  S.  3313. 
P/S4/1/70.  ^  . 

Pan  increase  /or  police.  /Iremen  and  leacn- 
crt  —Increased  by  an  average  of  13  percent 
retroactive  to  July  1.  1969.  the  sslartes  of 
police  and  firemen  and  EiecuOve  Protective 
Service;  Increased  by  an  average  of  13  per- 
cent retroactive  to  September  1.  1963.  tbe 
-a'arles  of  teachers;  revised  the  personal  In- 
come tax  ot  District  of  Columbia  residents 
and  authorized  a  special  Federal  payment  ot 
ea  mlUlon  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
help  defray  the  coeu  of  the  pay  Increases: 
and  made  other  changes  In  eilsimg  law 
PubUc  Law  91-397. 

Protecrtre  eye  detJicM— Betjulrea  students. 
teachers  and  observers  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  wear  protective  devices  while  par- 
ticipating Ui  or  observing  certain  courses  of 
study  or  types  of  training  In  public  or  pri- 
vate taciutlee  wherever  there  Is  a  condition 
hazardous  to  the  eyes  In  connection  with 
educational  or  training  procrams  H.B-  9538. 
P/H  11/34/89.  P/B  amended  6/7/70. 

Protesfcnt  Episcopal  Church  Veetry  Act.— 
Conforms  appUcable  law  to  changes  recently 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land vrtth  respect  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  repeal  those  anachronistic  sec- 
tions ot  the  eo-cslled  Vesrtry  Act  which  deal 
with  the  Internal  onjanlzatlon  and  operation 
ot  the  Church,  hut  to  leave  Intact  those 
provUlons  Which  sstabllsb  general  corporate 
powers  and  which  may  affect  cue  to  property 
held  by  the  cburcH.  8.  «S«.  P/8  8/18/70. 

Bcnral  0/  Jpa«  for  District  o/  ColumWa 
Agencies  ant  acHriffes— Enables  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  more 
efflclenuv  lease  privately  owned  space  In 
buildings  or  In  Improved  or  unimproved 
p-Ofcrtv  for  the  accommodatlan  ot  District 
::Eenclcs  and  actlvlUes.  thus  aUowIng  the 
District  government  to  compete  for  space  In 
the  open  market  on  tbe  same  terms  as  tlie 
Federal  Government.  S.  3649.  P/B  7/1/70. 

Bcientu:.— Proijldes  that  tbe  annual  Ped- 
c-rsl  pai-ment  authorisation  be  established  at 
30  percent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
eral ttjnd  tax  revenues  and  authorizes  a 
special  one-time  Federal  payment  supple- 
ment ot  »5  mlUlon  tor  fiscal  year  1970  to  be 
lued  lor  law  enforcement  activities  In  the 
D'strlct.  The  new  formula  proposal  tvould 
authorize  a  1971  Federal  payment  estimated 
at  3130.4  mUllon  or  an  Increase  of  835.4  mU- 
Uon  over  the  present  annual  •lOS  million 
authorization.  S.  3903.  P/8  8/13/70. 

roratlon  of  reflated  ynpesfmcHf  compa- 
nies.— Conformed  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  ot  1947  to  the  proTUions  ot  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  given  to  dividends  paid  by  regu- 
lated Investment  compaiues  which  qualify 
'or  th'  divldends-pald  deductions  under  sec- 
tion B5a(bl(3)(Dl  and  section  883(b)  (8) 
(A)  (11)  of  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954  to  make  clear  that  Investment  com. 
panics  domiciled  In  tbe  District  of  Ct^umbla 
win  be  aooocded  treatment  under  the  laws 
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ot  the  Dtslrlct  similar  to  that  they  are  ac- 
corded under  Federal  law.  H-B.  16381.  Pub- 
lic Law  91- 

Teachers'  retirement  omendmCTit*  o/ 
7970- — Amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers"  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide 
the  same  retirement  benefits  for  the  teach- 
ers and  other  professional  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bcxard  oT  Education  as 
are  presently  afforded  the  clasKlfled  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  and  Dlstri  :t  uf  Oolumbta 
governments  who  retlr*  under  the  Ctvii  Serr- 
ice  Retirement  Act  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-93   Public  Law  91-263. 

Water  and  sanitary  sever  rates. — Makes  It 
poaslble  for  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council,  by  approjwlate  increases  In  the  rates 
to  be  charged  for  water  and  sewer  services, 
to  meet  operating  cubxs  and  debt  retirement 
need  involved  in  furni&hlng  these  municipal 
services,  and  eliminates  ihe  maximum  rate 
restrictions  imposed  on  water  and  sewer 
rates  and  leaves  the  setting  of  such  rates  to 
the  discretion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
C.>uncil  on  the  basu  of  recommendations  by 
the  Cotumlacloner.  S.  3905.  P/8  8/13/70. 
Economy  and  Finance 
Consumer  Products  Warranty  and  Guar- 
anty Act.— Requires  a  supplier  of  a  con- 
sumer product  or  service  actually  ccetlnc 
more  than  t5  who  decides  to  warranty  c* 
guaranty  his  product  against  defect  or  mal- 
function to  follow  certain  yuldeUnea;  re- 
quires a  clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  of 
the  contents  of  wamntlea  and  guaranties 
and  requires  that  a  written  warranty  or 
guaranty  must  be  designated  a  "fuU"  or 
■■pATtlai"  warranty;  and  provldea  remedlea 
for  failure  to  comply  with  certain  provisions 
of  the  leglslaUon.  S.  3074.  P/S  7/1/70. 

Credit  unions — Independent  agency  atat- 
uj  —Elevated  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  (currently  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare)  to  the 
status  of  an  independent  agency  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Credit  Cnlon  AdmlnlBtratlon."  and 
orovided  for  an  Administrator  to  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Administration  and 
to  function  In  close  and  constant  coopera- 
tion with  a  newly  created  National  Credit 
Union  Board  to  consist  of  a  chalnnan  and 
one  member  from  each  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  regions,  the  Administrator  and  Board 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preatdent 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Public  Law  91-206. 

Defense  Production  Act  extension;  stand- 
by U'opf.  price,  salary  and  rent  controls. — 
Extended  the  Defense  Production  Act  until 
June  30.  1973:  provided  for  the  est&bUah- 
ment  of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
for  certain  defense  contracts  to  be  procnul- 
gated  by  a  five  member  Cost -Accounting 
Standards  Board  appointed  by  the  Cocnp- 
iroller  General  who  would  be  designated  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board:  limited  loan  guar- 
antees under  the  Act  to  a  maximum  of  130 
million  per  contractor,  except  with  oongrea- 
slonal  approval:  and  gave  the  President 
standby  authority  until  February  28.  1S71  to 
stabilize  pnees,  wages,  salaries,  and  rents  at 
levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  May 
35.  1970.  except  that  adjiistments  can  be 
made  to  avoid  Inequities  Public  Law  91-37S. 
Defense  Production  Act  temporary  exten- 
sions 
Extended  the  efTectlveneae  of  the  DcTense 
Production  Act  of  1050  to  July  30,  1970. 
PubUc  Law  81-300. 

Extended  the  effectlveneas  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  unUI  August  15,  1870. 
Public  Law  Sl-371. 

C;jenAou:er  dollar. — Authorlaae  the  mint- 
ing of  not  to  exceed  150  million  silver  dol- 
lars, of  Wc  diver  content,  to  be  minted  only 
as  uncirculated  oolns  and  proof  coins  and 
sold  at  a  premium  price,  and  authcHtaee  the 
simultaneous  minting  of  cupro-nickel  dol- 
lar*, expected  to  circulate  as  a  medium  of  ex- 


change, all  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower.  8.J.  Ree.  1S8.  P/3  10/15/69. 
P/H  amended  10/15/69.  Senate  concurred  In 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  3/19/70. 

EUgityility  of  American  Samoa  banks  for 
Federal  deposit  insurance. — Establishes  the 
eligibility  of  the  banks  In  American  Samoa 
for  Federal  depoalt  Insurance  by  amending 
sections  3  and  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions governing  U.S.  territories.  8.  3306.  P/S 
7   1-70. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association.— 
Ctanaes  tbe  payment  of  certain  accounts 
owed  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (FNMA>  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  FNMA.  8.  3307.  P/S  1  30/70. 

Gold  and  silver  content. — Amended  the 
National  Oold  and  Silver  Stamping  Act  to 
protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil  rem- 
edy for  misrepresentation  of  the  quality  of 
articles  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold 
or  silver.  PubUc  Law  91-366. 

PubHc  debt  limit  increase. — Provided  an 
Increase  In  the  permanent  debt  limitation 
from  t366  billion  to  $380  billion,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  temporary  additional  Increase  of 
«13  billion,  making  an  overall  limiutlon  ot 
•395  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971  Public  Law 
91-301. 

Pubiie  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Mtmjion— Amended  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  tbe  authorization  of  funds  for  titles  I 
through  rv  through  fiscal  year  1971.  snd  au- 
thorised to  be  annually  appropriated  1770 
million  through  June  30.  1971  <»500  million 
for  grants  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  and  $170  million  for  other  financial 
aaslstance:  t50  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance reaearch  and  information;  and  tSO  mil- 
lion for  economic  develt^ment  districts) . 
Public  Law  91-304. 

Purchase  of  VJS.  obUgattons  by  Federal 
Resene  banks. — ^Extended  for  1  year,  from 
June  30.  1970.  to  June  30.  1871.  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.8. 
obUgaaons  directly  from  the  Treasury.  Public 
Lsw  91-^60. 

Savings  bond — Interest  tncrease. — In- 
crtAsed  from  5  to  SH  percent  the  rate  ot 
interest  payable  on  series  E  savings  bonds. 
PubUc  Lew  81-388, 

Securittea  Act  exemption  from  registration 
far  xmall  businesses. — Amends  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  assist  small  businesses  in  rais- 
ing capital  by  giving  the  SecurlUes  and  Ex- 
change Commission  power  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion to  Increase  the  slae  of  an  otferlng  of 
secuntiea  that  may  be  made  without  com- 
pliance with  the  full  reglatraUon  require- 
menu  ot  the  Securities  Act  from  tbe  present 
amount  of  t300.000  to  •500.000.  S.  836.  P/8 
8   13/70 

SeeuHties  Exchange  Act—AdditiontU  con- 
jumer  protection. ^Amends  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion for  Investors  by  augmenting  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-439  to  encompass 
acquisitions  of  and  tender  offers  for  equity 
Mounties  of  insurance  companies:  to  extend 
the  act's  full  disclosure  provision  to  acqulsl- 
aons  and  tender  offers  of  over  5  percent  of  a 
company's  stock;  to  extend  tbe  aubstantlve 
provisions  which  protect  stockholders  In- 
volved tn  cash  acquisitions  and  tender  offers 
to  stock  for  stock  exchange  offers;  to  give 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
additional  rulemaking  power  to  deal  with 
certain  types  of  fraudulent,  deceptive,  and 
manipulative  practices:  and  to  give  tbe 
ConunlSBlon  rulemaking  power  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  control  persons  and 
Issuers  in  applying  certain  requirements  of 
section  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act. 
S.  3431.  P/S  8/18/70. 

SlJter  certl/lcat». — Authorises  further  ad- 
justments in  currencies  outstanding  which 


were  Issued  after  June  30,  1929;  permits  the 
writeoff  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  and 
national  bank  notes:  and  removes  tbe 
llmlUUon  of  9200  million  on  tbe  aggregate 
face  value  of  silver  certificates  ouutandlng 
that  the  becretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorised by  law  to  write  off  after  be  has 
determined  that  they  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  or  are  held  In  collections,  and 
wUl  never  be  presented  for  redemption. 
S. 3825. PS  6/17/70. 

Unsolicited  credit  cards— Prohibits  tbe 
Issuance  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  except  In 
renewal  of,  or  in  substitution  for.  an  accept- 
ed credit  card;  limits  consumer  liability  for 
a  lost  or  stolen  card  to  not  more  than  660. 
unless  there  Is  a  leaser  liability  under  other 
applicable  law  or  under  an  agreement  with 
the  card  Issuer;  amends  tbe  definition  of  a 
card  issuer  to  include  not  only  tbe  person  who 
b^ues  tbe  card  but  also  any  agent  of  the 
issuer:  set  penalties  for  unauthorized  uas 
of  credit  cards.  S.  721.  P/8  4/15/70.  HA 
16542.  a  Cal. 

EDDCATTOH 

Demonstration  elementar]/  school  for  tAtf 
dea/— Authorises  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
OaUaudet  College  to  mnlntain  and  operate. 
Including  necessary  renovation,  construction 
and  equipment,  the  Kendall  School  as  a  dem- 
onstration elementsry  school  (or  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region 
and  authortxae  tbe  School  to  provide  day 
and  residenUal  facilities  for  elementary  edu- 
cation for  persons  who  are  deaf  In  order  to 
prepare  them  for  high  school  and  other  sec- 
ondary study,  and  to  provide  an  exemplary 
educational  program  to  stimulate  tbe  de- 
velopment of  similar  excellent  programs 
throughout  the  Nation.  3  4083,  PS  8/11/70. 
Elejnentary  and  secondary  educatltm 
a  mend  menf  3.— Authorized  approximately 

•34  5  billion  tor  fiscal  years  1971  through  1973 
for  carrying  out  various  educational  pro- 
grams: amended  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren; school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  materials;  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  services; 
strengthening  5t(ite  departments  of  educa- 
tion: bilingual  education  programs;  school 
dropout  prevention:  school  nutrition  and 
health  services  for  children  from  low-Income 
families);  extended  and  amended  Impacted 
areas  programs  legislation:  amended  tbe 
Adult  Education  Act:  enacted  a  "Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act"  relating  to  the  ad- 
mlntstraUon  of  education  proerranis  and  the 
opersiion  of  the  Office  of  Education:  extended 
and  revised  provisions  of  present  law  relat- 
ing to  cancellation  and  repayment  of  loans 
under  Federal  student  loan  programs:  cre- 
ated, as  an  Independent  act.  the  "Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act":  amended  and  ex- 
tended vocational  education  programs;  and 
made  miscellaneous  amendments  to  vsrlous 
education  laws.  Public  Law  81-230, 

Impacted  areas  aid.- — Authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to 
mike  to  local  educational  agencies  emergency 
payments  for  the  current  school  year  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  funding  tor  fiscal  year  1970 
for  the  education  of  3-A  children  (children 
whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty)  under  Public  Law  874.  the  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas  program:  and  authorised  for 
this  purpose  the  expenditure  of  g2  5  million 
out  of  existing  appropriations.  Public  Iaw 
91-237. 

Land-grant  status  for  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  ttie  University  of  Ouam. — Ol7es 
land-grant  status  to  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  University  ot  Ouam;  author- 
izes endowment  granu  of  11,018,000  to  the 
University  of  Guam  and  8714.000  to  the  Col- 
lege ot  tbe  Virgin  Islands;  provides  ellgl- 
btUty  for  annual  granu  to  each  college. 
5.  1146.  P/8  4/15/70. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science. — Established  a  15-inein- 
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ber  National  CommlMlon  on  Ubrarlea  and 
IDformatlon  Science  as  an  Independent 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  to  develop 
and  recommend  overall  plani  tor  cariTlng 
out  the  national  poUcy  with  reepect  to  11- 
brarle*  and  Inlormatlon  Bclence.  and  auOiOT- 
icsd  »500.000  tor  flacal  year  1970  and  »750,000 
for  ftioal  year  1071  and  each  aucceedlng  year 
lo  catty  out  the  provlilons  ot  the  Act  Public 
LawSI-9U. 

rTDSaAl,    OCPLOTVBS 

Air  trojlc  «mlrollers.— Change.  "'«*'• 
oomputatlon  factor  for  determining  cIvU 
aervlce  retirement  beneBts  from  1.0  to  1.4  for 
eaota  year  ot  air  trafllc  controller  •ervlce  and 
provides  that  the  special  provision  apply  only 
to  air  traOc  controUera  and  'llrat-llne  au- 
perrtaon  directly  supervUlng  such  conttol- 
lera-  nukes  a  controller  or  a  supervtuor  eligi- 
ble to  reUra  atter  completing  30  years  ol  serv- 
ice regardleaa  ot  age  If  he  has  at  le«t  10  yesj 
of  aucb  MTflce  In  auch  a  capacity.  8.  890B. 

nyo   *T/l3  70 

rederol  /Ir«/lBh«eri.— BitendB  to  Federal 
employeea  whose  duties  "are  prlmirlly  to  p«- 
form  wort  directly  connected  vrith  the  con- 
ln>l  and  extlngulahment  of  Ores  or  the  main- 
tenance and  use  of  ttreflgbUng  apparatus  and 
equipment-  the  same  hazardous-duty  retire- 
ment provisions  of  title  6.  Dnlted  State*  Code, 
now  provided  for  certain  Poderal  law-en- 
forcement omcers  8    578  P'S  8/18/70. 

Federal  pov  lejlslalion— Provided  8-per- 
cent acroes-tbe-board  Increases  for  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees  who  are  paid  un- 
der statutory  salary  systems  I  the  postal  fleld 
service,  the  general  schedule  of  the  olasslDed 
civil  service,  the  Department  ol  Medicine  and 
Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  and 
the  Foreign  Service!  and  employees  paid  un- 
der other  salary  systems  lleglslstlve  em- 
ployees; Judges  ot  the  UUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
Court  of  General  Sesoltms.  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  Tax  Court;  and  staffs  of  former  Presl- 
denui .  except  wage  boMd  employees  In  the 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Oovemment;  and  provided  a  6-percent 
increase  to  military  personnel  under  the  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  90-207;  made  pay  retro- 
active to  the  first  day  ol  tbe  first  pay  period 
which  began  Deoemher  27,  1988.  Public  Law 

rorciyn  SurvUx  rttircment  adfuttments  — 
Brought  the  retirement  benefits  and  financ- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  into  line  with  those  con- 
tained In  legislation  relating  to  the  Civil 
Service  Reurement  SvJ-em  which  became  ef- 
fective on  October  20.  1989  (Public  Law  91- 

B3|.  Public  l«w  91-201.  

Government  PHntlnj  OJIee— Orerttim; 
eompeniotion.  —  Authorteed  the  PubUo 
Printer  to  grant  employees  paid  on  an  an- 
nual basis  coenpensalory  time  oT  from  duty 
Instead  of  overtime  pay  for  overtime  work. 
Public  Law  91-389. 

Oovemmmt  FrinHng  ogice—SpecUU  po- 
Hc-emcn.— Authomed  the  Public  Printer  or 
hU  delegate  to  designate  employeea  of  tbe 
Government  Printing  Office  to  serve  as  special 
policemen  to  protect  persons  and  property  In 
premises  and  adjacent  areas  occupied  by  or 
under  the  control  of  that  offlce.  Public  Law 
91-359. 

BeaUh  bene/Its— Increases  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
cost  of  the  premium  charged  for  health  In- 
surance authorised  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  from  »1  62  (for  self  onlyl 
or  93.04  (for  family  coverage)  for  each  bi- 
weekly pay  period  (which  In  practice  Is  about 
24  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  high  opOon 
family  Insurance)  to  a  permanent  level  ot  40 
percent  of  the  average  premium  charged  for 
high  opOon  coverage  offered  by  the  six  largest 
InauTBace  programs  operating  under  the  act. 
8.  ITTS.  P/S  9/1/70. 

Job  SvaiuaUon  Policy  /Icf— Improved  po- 
■Itlon  classification  systems  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  establishing  an  orderly 
procedure  tor  the  study  of  wmya  to  Improve 


current  classification  with  a  view  to  the  as 
tabllBhment  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinated  system  of  Job 
evaluation  and  ranking  and  by  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission of  a  special  organizational  unit  with- 
in the  Commission  to  prepare  the  plan  and 
requiring  the  Commission  to  submit  to  the 
Pretfdant  and  Oongress  within  one  year  an 
Interim  report  and  to  complete  Its  activities 
within  two  years  at  which  time  It  shall  sub- 
mit Its  recommendations  to  the  President 
who  shall  submit  recommendaOons  to  Con- 
gress. Public  Law  91-318. 

Protecting  privacy  and  the  rtghtt  oj  rea. 
eral  cmpIoyCM  — ProhlblU  Indiscriminate  ex- 
ecutive branch  requirements  that  employees 
and  appUcanu  for  Ciovemment  employment 
disclose    their    race,    religion    or    national 
origin'  attend  Government-sponsored  meet- 
ing ^d  lectures  or   participate  In  outside 
activities  unrelated  to  their  employment;  re- 
port on  their  outUde  acUvmea  or  undertsk- 
Ings  unreUted  to  their  work;  submit  to  ques- 
tioning about  theu  religion,  personal  rela- 
Uonshlps  or  sexual  attitudes  through  Inter- 
views, psychological  tests,  or  polygraphs:  sup- 
port poUtlcal  candidates  or  attend  poUUcal 
meetings;  makes  It  ulegal  to  ooeroe  an  em- 
ployee to  buy  bonds  or  make  charlUble  con- 
tributions; prohibits  omclals  from  requiring 
an  employee  to  disclose  his  own  personal  as- 
sets   llabUiaes.  or  expenditures.  o»  those  of 
any  member  of  Ms  family  unless.  In  the  case 
of  certain   specified  employees,  such   Items 
vrDUld  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  Interest; 
provides  a  right  to  have  a  counsel  or  other 
person  preeent.  If  the  employes  wishes,  at  an 
interview    which    may   laad   to   dladpllnary 
proceedings;  accords  the  tight  to  a  olvU  ac- 
tion   In    a    Federal    court   tor    violation   or 
threatened  vloUtlon  of  the  act;  and  estab- 
lishes a  Board  on  Employees'  Bights  to  re- 
ceive and  conduct  hearings  on  oomplalnta  of 
violation  of  the  act  and  to  determine  and 
administer  remedies  and  penaiuat  S.  782. 
P  S  5/19/70. 


Alaika  SaUve  Clalmt  Settlement  Act  of 
1970 — Provides  for  final  legislative  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  Alaska  Native  peo- 
ple to  the  lands  srhlch  no»  oosnptlia  «»>• 
State  of  Alaska  and  extinguishes  aU  NaUve 
claims  to  .laid  lands;  provides  as  compcnsa- 
Uon  for  the  eitlngujabment  of  theae  claims 
substantial  land  frrnnts  to  both  IndlTlduala 
and  to  Native  village  corporations;  appropri- 
ates Federal  funds  ot  9500  million  to  be  paid 
over  a  12-year  period:  grants  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive people  a  right  to  share  in  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  mineral  resources  ot  Alaska 
until  (SOO  million  has  been  received:  pro- 
vides for  the  on?:anlxatlon  ot  corporate  en- 
terprises to  administer  funds  granted  by  the 
bill;  protects  subsistence  resourc«s  used  by 
Alaska  Native  people:  and  authorlxea  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  oil  and 
other  leasable  minerals  on  tbe  public  lands 
m  Alaska  by  competitive  bid  where  there  Is 
competitive  Interest  in  the  lands  to  be  leased. 
S,  1830.  P/8  7/16/70. 

American  Rei'Olution  Siccnienmol  Cam' 
mtsjion.— Authorizes  appropriations  of  »3T3.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1071 .  for  the  Commission  s 
acuvltles.  3.  3630.  P/8  8/28/70.  H,K.  18408. 
H.Cal.  . 

Bankruptcy  Lawn  Commission. — Btab- 
Ushed  a  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  lAWS 
ot  the  tinned  states  to  study,  analyae,  evalu- 
ate and  recommend  changes  In  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  to  submit  a  comprehanalve 
report  ot  Its  activities  and  recommendations 
to  the  President.  Chief  Justice,  snd  Oongreas 
within  2  yeara  of  enactment.  Public  lAW 
91-364. 

Canal  Zone  Gopcmmenf;  Cash  relief  pajf- 
ments.— Amended  tbe  Canal  Zone  Code  to 
adjust  cash  relief  payments  (to  be  paid  from 
Canal  tolls  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  gov- 
enunentj    to   noncltlaen   former   employee* 


ot  the  Canal  Zone  OoTemment  whoee  serv- 
ices terminated  prior  to  1968  by  providing  for 
adjustment  of  future  payments  on  the  basis 
of  cost-of-living  tmder  provlalona  of  the 
Dnlted  states  Code  parUlnlni  to  oItU  aervlce 
retirement  annuities  and  extended  tbe  eUgl- 
bllity  for  cash  relle*  payments  to  surviving 
widows  ot  such  former  employees  Public  I^w 
91-3S5. 

Coolinga  Canal  Coii/omlc. — Changed  the 
name  of  the  Pleasant  TaUey  Canal,  a  fea- 
ture of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  tbe  Oentnl  Val- 
ley project  In  CaUfomla.  to  the  OoaUnga 
Canal.  PubUc  Law  91-338. 

Commission  on  Populotlon  Oroath  ono 
(he  American  Fulure.— Established  a  com- 
mission to  be  called  the  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Future  to 
conduct  and  sponsor  studies  and  research  and 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
accessary  to  provide  Information  and  edu- 
cation to  all  levels  of  goverumenl  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  puhUc.  regarding  a 
brood  range  of  problems  associated  with  pop- 
ulation growth  and  their  ImpUcatlon  for 
America's  future.  Public  Law  91-213. 

Dijpojllion  0/  eiecutdx  records.— Abol- 
ished the  Joint  Committee  on  the  DlsposlUon 
of  Executive  Papers  and  transterted  Its  func- 
tions to  the  Oeneral  Serncee  Administra- 
tion operating  in  colUboratlon  with  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  and  provided  lor  the  disposal 
of  Oovemment  records  InsuBlclently  valuable 
to  ment  retention.  PubUc  law  01-267. 

Family  planning  terpices  and  popiMtlon 
reiearch    activities.— Haium    comprehensive, 
voluntary  famUy  planning  services  and  re- 
lated  Information   available    to   aU    persons 
In  the  United  states  desiring  such  services: 
provides  grestly   Increased  support  tor  bio- 
medical, behavioral,  and  operational  reaeaieh 
relevant  to  tamUy  planning  and  popuUtlon: 
provides    for    development    and    dlssemlna- 
Uon  of  information  on  population  gro'wth; 
provldea  for  ooordlnaUon  and  centiallxaUoo 
of    the   administration   of   family   planning 
and  population  research  programs  conducted 
by    the   Department    of    Health.    Education, 
and  Welfare  (HXW) ;  authorli.ee  »89.750  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971.  rising  In  mcreroents 
ot  953.260  inlUlon  per  year  to  9307.750  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1075  for  a  new  S-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  contracts  administered 
by  HEW:  establishes  an  omce  ot  PopuUUon 
Affairs  in  HEW.  beaded  by  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  tor  Population  Attain,  to 
exercise   direct  authority   and   control  over 
family  planning  granu  and  population  re- 
search programa  operated  by  HEW,  to  coordi- 
nate and  evaluate  other  HEW  family  plan- 
ning and  population-related  programs,  and 
to  provide  liaison  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies   carrying    out    prt^rama    In    this    field; 
requires  HEW  to  submit  to  C>ongre«  a  S-year 
plan  tor  extension  of  services  to  aU  persons 
having  need  of  them,  tor  research  programs, 
and  tor  training  programs  and  provides  for 
annual  reports  to  Congress  on  progress  un- 
der the  plan.  S.  2108.  P/S  7/14/70. 

Fire  protection  contrticts  on  public 
lands. — Conten  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
authority  paraUel  to  that  of  the  Secretary 
ot  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  suppres- 
sion ot  SLres  on  large  areas  of  the  pubUc 
lands  and  aUows  him  to  enter  Into  contracts 
tor  tanker  aircraft,  and  tor  other  kinds  of 
aircraft,  supplies,  and  servlcae.  tor  an  enure 
fire  season,  and  to  renew  such  contracts  not 
more  than  twice-  S.  3Tn.  P/8  7/1/70. 

Fire  reieon*  snd  aefety  act  aatdortsa- 
lion.— Authorlaes  to  be  appropruted  to  ttie 
Department  of  (Commerce  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  tor  fiscal  yeara  1971  and  1973 
(not  to  exceed  a  total  of  »5  mlUlon)  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  yeara  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
ot  the  Fire  Be»»rch  and  Safety  Act  ot  19«8. 
S.  3798.  P/8  7/81/70    H.R.   18688.  H.  Oal. 

Frnntlia  Delano  Boosenelt  Memorial  Oom- 
miMton— Authortaed  »76flO0  tor  the  eon- 
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tl&ued  operation  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Rooserelt  Memorial  Commlalon.  RJi.  16351. 
Public  Law  91-     . 

Government  systeyna  and  equipment  pur- 
chasinff. — AuthorlEes  the  Admlnlitrator  of 
Oenersl  Services  to  determtae  the  syitenu 
and  equlpinent  required  for  standard  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  (sedans  and  station 
ira£on>)  to  be  completely  equipped  for  oper- 
ation, and  to  purchase  such  additional  sys- 
tems and  equipment  bj  he  finds  to  be  other 
than  customary  for  standard  passenger  mo- 
tor  reblcles.  without  regard  to  the  maximum 
price  limitations  established  by  law,  S.  3763. 
P  S  S  28  70.  H.  Cal. 

"Johnny  Hortron"  symbol. — Protecta  the 
symbol  of  Johnny  Hortson  (cre«t«d  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  pan  of  an 
Inteostve  public  service  antlUtter  program, 
with  the  theme:  "TTils  Land  U  Tour  Land — 
Keep  It  Clean")  from  unauthorlaed  use  and 
permits  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
license  Its  use  for  commercial  purposes  with 
the  provision  to  collect  royalties.  3.  3838.  P/S 
7  7  70   H  Cal. 

Ltxnd  Conveyance,  Egltn  Air  Force  Baie, 
Florida. — Authorlaed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  donate,  grant,  and  convey  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  county 
of  Okaloosa,  Plorldft.  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  and  to  ap- 
proslmately  135  acres  of  land;  such  Und 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  school 
lacUities  In  the  vicinity  of  EgUn  Air  Force 
Base  to  alleviate  the  severe  overcrowding  of 
■cbDOls  in  that  area.  Public  Law  Sl-347. 

Mountain  Standard  Time  sone. — Author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  place 
El  Paeo  and  Hudspeth  Counties.  Texas,  In 
the  mountain  standard  time  sone.  Public 
Law  91-238. 

NaTional  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
fiumanttiea  Act  amendments. — Authorised 
•40  mllUon.  ceo  million,  and  MO  million  for 
fiscal  years  1971.  1973.  and  1973.  reepec- 
Uvely.  for  the  National  Poundntlon  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  provided  that  from 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  MS.OOO  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  State  and  that  any  funds  remaining 
after  such  an  allotment  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  States  in  equal  amounts:  and 
made  other  amendments  to  the  Act.  Public 
Law  91-346. 

National  Science  Foundation  autfiorlia- 
tion. — Authorized  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  Tear 
1971  in  the  amount  of  »537, 730.000  out  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated and  t3  mtlUon  In  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  In  excess  to  the  normal  requirements 
of  The  United   SMtee    Public  Law  91-360. 

Oil  and  gas  leofti  — Conferred  discretion- 
ary authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  prevent,  administratively,  termination  of 
certain  oil  and  gai  leasee  on  Pvderal  lands 
and  to  reinstate  terminated  leases  under  cer- 
tain limitations  and  conditions.  Public  Law 
91-346. 

Plymoufft-Proriticetotcn  Cetehraiion  Com- 
mission.— Creates  a  commission  to  develop 
suirahte  plans  for  and  conduct  of  the  cele- 
bration in  1970  of  the  354Hh  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Provlncetown 
and  Plymouth,  and  authorizes  1100.000  for 
the  Commlsfilon's  wcvk.  S.  a&ie.  P/S  6/ 
36/70. 

Postal  Reorganizaiion  Act. — Established 
Che  United  States  Poefal  Serrlce  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  within  the  esecuttva 
branch:  provided  that  all  powers  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  t>e  directed  and  exer- 
ciaed  by  an  eleven-member  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, nine  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  (no  more  than  five  of  whom 
may  be  members  of  the  same  political  party) , 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  to  be  appointed  a 
governor  by  the  nine,  and  the  Deputy  Post- 
master Oeneral  to  be  a  goraroor  chosan  by 


those  ten:  established  a  thirteen  member 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice on  all  aspects  of  postal  operations:  au- 
thorized collective  bargalniog  over  wages, 
hours,  grievance  procedures,  seniority  rlghta, 
promotions  and  other  matters  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  in  the  private  sector, 
wttli  final  and  binding  arbitration  to  resolve 
Impasses  in  lieu  of  the  right  to  strike:  pro- 
vided that  rlght-to-work  law*  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  postal  employees;  made  postal 
employees  members  of  the  Postal  Career 
Service,  which  shall  he  a  part  of  the  Civil 
Service:  prohibited  political  tnfluenoe  In  the 
selection  or  promotion  of  postal  personnel; 
empowered  the  Postal  Service  to  raise  up 
to  110  billion  through  the  issue  of  bonds; 
required  that  postal  rates  to  afford  the  an- 
nual revenues  necessary  to  operate  the  Postal 
Service  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Oovernora  by  an  Independent  flve-member 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  suhject  to  veto  by 
a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Board  or  by  the 
Courts:  prescribed  an  annual  appropriation 
of  approximately  10  percent  of  the  postal 
budget  to  be  phased  out  over  a  IS-year  pe- 
riod; and  provided  an  S  percent  salary  In- 
crease to  postal  employees  to  be  effective 
retroactively  to  the  flrrt  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begliu  on  or  after  April  16.  1970. 
Public  Law  91-376, 

Postal  5erpfce— Makes  technical  changes 
In  the  references  to  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  postal  service  which  are  codi- 
fied In  the  United  SUtes  C-ode:  made  no  sub- 
stantive changes  in  law.  8.  3396.  P/8  3/4/70. 

Sea  Granr  College  and  Program  Act  amend- 
menti. — Provided  for  further  funding  of  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  I^t)gTam 
Act  thro.^h  fiscal  year  1973.  authorlalng  tSO 
million.  t3S  million,  and  •SO  mllUon  for  fis- 
cal years  1971.  1973,  and  1973.  raspeotlvely. 
Public  Law  91-449. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Additional  members  of  hoard  of  regents. — 
Authorizes  Che  appointment  of  three  addi- 
tional citizen  regento  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  tae  Smithsonian  Institution.  Increasing 
the  membership  of  the  Board  from  14  to  17 
members.  H.B.  14313.  P/H  13/l«''6g.  P/S 
amended  B   18/70. 

Facilities  construction. — Authorized  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  plan  and  construct  museum  sup- 
port and  dcpcwltory  facilities;  limited  the 
authorized  appropriations  to  MOO.OOO;  tpect- 
fled  that  the  p.ropo<ied  museum  facilities  be 
c:n5tructed  on  land  presently  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  District  oi  Co- 
lumbia: and  limited  the  use  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds  to  preliminary  planning  and  de- 
sign of  the   facilities    8.  300.  P/8  7/17/70. 

Museum  programs  authorttatlon. — Author- 
izes tl  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1973. 
1973.  and  1974  for  purposes  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  of  1966.  and  an  additional  UOO.- 
000  for  each  of  those  fiscal  years  for  museum 
assistance  programs  to  be  allocated  equally 
among  !ipeclfled  museum  assistance  program* 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  NaUonal 
Foundation  on  the  Arts,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Humanities.  3.  704.  PS 
d/7'70. 

Trust  territory  of  the  Paciftc  Islands. — 
Increases  the  authorization  from  SSO  million 
to  160  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and 
authorizes  S60  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
civil  works  and  administrative  programs. 
3.  3479.  P/S  6/18/70.  HJl.  J6978.  H.  Cal. 

Use  0/  personal  checks  to  pay  postal  sen-" 
ices. — Permits  the  acceptance  of  checks  and 
nonpostal  money  orders  in  payment  for  postal 
charges  and  service?:  relieves  postal  em- 
ployees of  personal  flnonclsl  liability  for  ac- 
cepting personal  checks  from  postal  patrons 
In  the  course  of  businets:  provides  opnaltles 
for  presenting  bad  checks  and  bad  postal 
money  orders  in  paj^ment  for  postal  charges 
aad  servic-s.  S.  3397.  PS  3/4/70. 


Air  pollution  compacts 

Mid-Atlantic  States — Oives  Congressional 
consent  and  approval  to  a  compact  between 
the  States  of  Connecticut.  New  Jeriiey.  and 
New  York  to  enter  into  an  Interstate  com- 
pact on  air  pollution  and  grants  consent  to 
the  Commonwealth  oX  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  Join  in  such  compact. 
8  J.  Rea  53.  P/S  6  36/70. 

Ohio-West  I'lr^inta — Gives  Congreaalonal 
consent  to  the  Interstate  compact  on  air 
pollution  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  grants  consent  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky  to  Join  In  the  compact. 
3-  2707.  P/S  3  2  70. 

Alcohol  A^us.e  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabtlttation  Act  of  1970.— 
Establishes  a  National  Institute  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, through  which  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  coordinate  all 
Federal  health,  rehabilitation,  and  other  so- 
cial programs  related  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
and  administer  the  programs  established  by 
the  bill:  provides  for  extensive  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  in  order 
to  promote  effective  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  alcoholics  throughout 
the  country;  authorizes  fur  formula  grants 
to  States  930  million.  S25  million,  and  *30 
million  for  fiscal  years  1071.  1972,  and  1973. 
respectively,  for  project  grants  to  State  and 
local  agencies  eso  mUllon.  tioo  million,  and 
•  160  million  for  fiscal  years  1971  1973,  and 
1973.  respectively:  requires  the  utilization  of 
all  existing  Federal  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  research,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  such  fields  as  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  highway  safety  in  order  to  ef- 
fectively reduce  the  Incidence  of  aloohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. S.  3835    PS  8   10  70. 

Cancer  Conquest  —Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  conquest  of  cancer  Is  a 
national  crusade  to  t>e  accomplished  by  1976 
as  an  approprla'c  conunemoration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  our  country  and  that  sondent 
funds  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  said  cru- 
sade so  that  the  cittzena  of  tills  land  and 
other  lands  may  be  delivered  from  the  great- 
est medical  Rcourge  In  history.  H-  Con,  Res 
676.  P/H  7/15  70.  PS  amended  8/38/70. 

Clean  Air  Act  ard  Solid  Wa^te  IHspoain 
Act  ExtenHons —Extended  the  authorization 
for  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  programs  for  60  days  through  Au- 
gust 31.  J070,  at  their  present  level.  Public 
Law  91-316 

Community  mental  health  centers  amend- 
ments.— Improved  and  extended  for  3  years 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act; 
authorized  for  construction  grants  $80  mil- 
lion, S90  mUIlon.  and  tlOO  million  for  flscal 
years  1971,  1973.  and  1973.  respectively;  au- 
thorized for  granla  for  Initial  operation  of 
coounuQlty  mental  health  centers  •45  mil- 
lion. «50  mUllon.  and  •60  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971.  1973.  end  1973.  respectively;  ex- 
tended the  proeram  for  facilities  and  services 
for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts  for  3 
years  and  authorized  therefor  830  mUlton. 
•35  million,  and  $40  million  for  flscrJ  years 
1971.  1973.  and  1973.  respectively,  nnd  re- 
duced the  authoriuitton  for  fiscal  1970  from 
•25  million  to  tlS  million;  added  a  program 
of  special  rBcllttles.  personnel  and  services 
for  children  and  authorized  therefor  413  mil- 
lion. •30  million  and  930  mltllon.  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1973.  and  1973.  respectively.  Pub- 
lic I.aw  91-311. 

Z>ereZopmentaI  Disabilities  Services  and 
Faciltties  Construction  Act. — Bxteuda  and 
amends   the   Mental    Retardation    Faculties 
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Construction  Act  of  1963;  authorizes  »100 
mlUlon.  %12S  million,  and  •leo  million  for 
fiscal  year»  1971,  1973,  and  1973,  respectively, 
for  granu  to  assist  States  m  developing  and 
implementing  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing plan  for  providing  services  to  per- 
sona affected  by  mental  retardation  and 
other  developmental  disabilities;  expands  the 
program  for  the  conatructlon  and  develop- 
ment of  unlverslty-aflUlated  faculties  and 
authorizes  therefor  •?  mlUlon.  •U  million 
and  »15  million  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1973. 
and  1973.  respectively,  for  demonstration  and 
training  grants,  and  •SO  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1971  through  1975  for  construc- 
tion grants:  and  places  special  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  facilities  and  services  for  the  re- 
tarded In  areas  of  urben  and  rural  poverty. 
S.  3S46.  P/S  4/13/70.  P/H  amended  7/30/70. 
In  corJerence. 

Health  Training  Improttement  Act  of 
1070. — Extends  for  5  years  and  Improves  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Persoimel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966  and  authorizes  for  tralnlne 
of  allied  health  professions  persormel  •79.35 
mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  »97  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  •11825  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  «13«6  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
and  •168.75  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1076.  Such 
funds  are  allocated  to  the  categories  of  con- 
struction grants,  basic  Improvement  grants 
(formula^,  special  project  grants,  advanced 
traJneeships.  development  of  new  methods, 
utUlzAtlon  of  educational  talent,  scholarship 
grants,  work-study  programs,  and  student 
loans;  additionally  creates  a  new  emergency 
l-vear  •100  mlJllon  program  of  spedat  proj- 
ect (rrants  for  certain  medical  and  dental 
schools  In  financial  distress  8.  3568.  PS 
7/13  '70.  P/H  amended  7/30/70.  In  confer- 
ence. 

Medical  facilities  construction  and  mod- 
erntsation  amevutments. — Authorized  81.39 
billion  In  grant*  to  the  States  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  faclUtles  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1973. 
and  1973;  established  a  new  S-ysar  program 
of  euaranteed  loans  to  cover  up  to  90  t  of 
the  cost  to  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
medical  facllltr  constmctlon  or  moderniza- 
tion and  a  program  of  direct  loans  for  con- 
stnictlon  or  modernization  of  public  facul- 
ties nnd  for  such  loans  authorlaed  81. 6  bUllon 
for  fiscal  year*  1971,  1973.  and  1973.  but  not 
more  than  »500  mlUlon  per  year:  provided 
a  new  3-year  MO  mUIton  per  year  program  of 
project  grants  to  assist  In  the  modernization 
or  construction  of  emergency  rooms  m  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  transportation  systems: 
provides  for  reports  on  the  heejth  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  marihuana;  and  made 
other  legislative  changes.  Public  Law  91-396. 
MedieaJ  Library  Assistance  Extension 
Act. — Extended  for  3  years  the  current  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  aseUAanee  for  the 
construction  of  health  library  faoUlttes:  to 
s'mpcTt  training  of  health  librarians  and 
o*her  Information  specialists:  to  expand  and 
Improve  health  library  services  through  the 
provision  of  grants  for  library  resources;  to 
support  projcc'^^  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  field  of  health  communications. 
and  related  special  scientific  projects:  t-o  sup- 
oort  the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  regional  medical  libraries;  and  to  support 
pdected  biomedical  aclertlflc  publications 
projects:  and  authortzed  for  funding  these 
programs  •fi3  million  for  fl?cal  years  1971 
through  1973    Public  Law  91-213. 

Migrant  health  services. — Ext.ended  untU 
June  SO.  1973.  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Imnrove  health  aenr- 
lce«  and  the  health  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  mlgratorv  workers  and  their 
famlUeB.  and  provided  for  this  purpose  In- 
creased funding  authorizations  of  930  mUHon 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  ^36  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  «30  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
Public  Law  91-309. 

PoiJfon  Prevention  Packaffivg  Act. — Amends 
the   Federal    Hazardous   Substances    Act    to 


provide  for  chUd-realstant  packaging  to  pro- 
tect chUdren  from  serious  personal  Injur? 
or  serious  lUncsa  resulting  from  handling. 
using,  or  Ingesting  any  hazardous  household 
substance;  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  determine 
those  substances  to  be  speclaUy  packaged 
and  to  establish  packaging  performance 
standards:  seta  penalties  for  faUure  to  con- 
form to  thow  standards;  and  creates  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  to  advlae  the  Sec- 
retary. 8.  3162.  P/S  6/11/70. 

Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act.— 
Prohibited  all  broadcast  advertising  of  cigar- 
ettes after  January  1,  1971;  strengthened 
the  warning  on  cigarette  packages  tjy  chang- 
ing It  from  "Caution:  Cigarette  Smoking 
May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health"  to  "Warn- 
ing- The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  l5  Dangerous  to 
Your  Health";  prohibited  States  from  regu- 
lating cigarette  advertising;  and  suspended 
uutU  July  1971  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule  which  would  require  warnings  in  print 
cigarette  advertising.  Public  taw  91-233. 

Public  health  training. — Amended  tlie 
Public  Health  Services  Act  to  extend  for 
three  additional  fiscal  years  the  authority  to 
make  formula  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  and  authorized  therefor  ^9  mUllon, 
tl2  mUUon  and  •IS  mUllon  for  fiscal  years 
1971.  1972  and  1973.  respectively:  to  extend 
through  fiscal  rear  1973  project  grants  for 
Craduate  or  specialized  training  in  public 
health  and  authorized  therefor  $14  mUUon. 
ei?  minion  and  »16  million  for  fiscal  years 
in?!,  1073.  and  1973,  reepectlvely;  to  extend 
for  two  flpcftl  years  project  grants  for  trainee- 
ship*  for  professional  health  personnel  and 
authorized  therefor  916  mUUon  and  •IB  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  respec- 
tively. Public  I*w  91-308 

Water  pollution  compact 
Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District  Com- 
pact amendments. — Grants  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  and  the  Commonwealths  of  Vlr- 
Rlnia  and  Pennsylvania  ond  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  VaUey  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Oommtsalon  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  BJ.  Res.  67.  P/S 
8/14/70.  HJ.  Rea.  1179.  H.  Cal. 

HOTTSINC 

College  housing  debt  service  yranfs.— Pro- 
vides an  additional  t^fi  million  authorisa- 
tion for  college  housing  Interest  subsidy 
grants,  therebv  making  the  total  avaUable 
for  flrcal  vear  1971  »6.8  mlUlon.  S.J.  Res  196. 
P'S  5/15 '70 

Emergency  Home  Finance  Act. — Increased 
the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  for  the 
financing  of  urgently  needed  hotjslng;  au- 
thorUKd  eSSO  mlUlon  to  subsidize  the  Inter- 
est on  loans  made  by  Federal  hoane  loan 
bank3  to  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
other  member  borrowers  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  (FSLBB)  ayetem,  aad  ra- 
qulred  the  PHLBB  to  establish  a  maxlmnm 
■spread"  between  the  rate  chargvd  by  the 
home  loan  bonk  and  that  charged  by  the 
BnvlngTi  and  loan  association,  thus  paasing 
maxln  um  beneflu  to  the  home  buyer:  ex- 
pandi^  the  scope  of  the  Federal  NaUonal 
MorUrape  A3soc4atlon  (F^fMA>  to  include 
oonventlonal  as  well  as  Federally  insured 
and  guaranteed  mortgages  In  Its  secondary 
market  operations;  established  an  Identical 
secondary  market  Institution  through  the 
FHLBB  for  conventional  and  Federally  In- 
sured and  guaranteed  mortgages;  contained 
new  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (ONUAl  special  assUUnce  authority 
amounting  to  •750  million  and  transferred 
another  8750  million  from  the  congressional 
authority  to  Prealdentlal  authority,  and  re- 
moved the  existing  par  purchase  restriction 
on  the  uss  of  the  92  billion  balance  of  funds 
now   under   congressional   authority  of  the 


ONMA.  thus  making  sTallsble  for  immediate 
uae  a  total  of  83.750  blUlon  lor  PederaUy  as- 
sisted low  and  moderate  Incom;  bousing; 
established  a  new  interest  subsidy  program 
lor  middle-Income  housing  through  FNMA: 
renewed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  set  the 
maximum  allowable  interest  rates  for  FBA 
and  VA  mortgages;  made  technical  changes 
designed  to  assist  savings  and  loan  aseocla* 
tlons  to  increase  thctr  deposits  and  thus 
make  more  mortgage  funds  available  to  the 
housing  market.  Public  Law  91-351. 

Loans  to  lesnees  of  nan  farm  rural  toad. — 
Authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion u>  make  rural  housing  loans  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  leasees  of 
nonfarm  rural  land.  S.  8380.  P/8  8/38/70. 

Paraplegic  houring  program. — AutJionBes 
the  Veterans'  Admlnistrtftton  to  make  direct 
loans  to  eligible  disabled  veterans  for  asslst- 
anco  In  acquiring  specially  adapted  housing 
as  defined  in  chapter  31  of  title  88.  United 
States  code.  S.  8776.  P/S  8/38/70. 
IKnUHS 

Chemchuevi  Tribe. — Authorlaes  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  the  amount  of  •996.834.81 
awarded  to  the  Chemebuevl  Tribe  of  Indians 
m  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  which 
funds  were  appropriated  April  30.  1968. 
S.  4033.  P/S  9/1/^0. 

Cherokee.  Chickaaau;.  Choctaui  and  Semi- 
nole Nations  of  OfcloAomo. — Provided  that 
when  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  Choctaw, 
and  Seminole  Nations  0*  Oklahoma  dies 
without  .^  wlU  and  has  no  heirs,  his  mterest 
In  any  trust  or  restricted  land,  or  In  the  rents 
therefrom,  will  escheat  to  the  tribe.  Public 
Law  91-340. 

Choctaw  Tribe.  Oklahoma. — Bepoaled  the 
act  of  Augtist  35.  1960.  with  reqxot  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choc- 
taw Tribe.  Oklahoma.  Public  Law  01-586. 

Coeur  D'Alene  Indian  Reservation. — Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
prove the  eale.  exchange,  or  encumbrance 
of  tribal  lands  and  to  seU  or  exchange  In- 
dividually owned  trust  lands  or  mterestt 
therein  held  In  miUtlpIe  ownership  to  other 
Indlatu  if  the  sale  or  exchange  Is  authorized 
by  the  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Interests  in  such  lands.  S.  3487.  P-'S 
9/1/70. 

donfederated  Tribes  of  the  VmaXilla  Indian 
Aeserrafton. — Authorized  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  UtnatUla  Indian  Reservation  to 
use  a  »3.450.000  Judgment  recovered  agalnsi 
the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  accumulated  interest.  Public 
Law  91-359. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Wetu.  Piankashaias. 
Peorias  and  Kasktuktas. — Provided  for  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  3  Judgments  by  the 
Indian  Clalmit  Commlsalon  totaling  •3.049,- 
373  that  hove  been  reoorered  on  behalf  of 
the  Confederated  Tribe*  of  Weaa,  Ptanka- 
shawB.  Peorias  and  Kaskasklu  and  provided 
that  anv  per  capita  share  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  Is  unable  to  deliver  witbln  two  years 
shall  revert  to  the  Peoria  Tribe.  Public  Law 
91-3M. 

Educational  facilities  for  Indian  ehil- 
dren. — Authorises  the  appropriation  of  837,- 
400.000  aanuaUy  for  each  of  flaeal  year*  1971. 
1973  and  1973  to  aid  public  school  districts 
near  Indian  rcRervatlons  in  the  construc- 
tion of  clBJ^rooms.  housing  and  other  neces- 
sary educational  facilities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren attending  these  schools.  SJ.  Res.  144. 
P '3  5   19 '70. 

Five  Civilised  Tribes  and  Osage  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma. — Amends  certain  Federal  laws  re- 
laUng  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  meml>era  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
of  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma  to  remove 
a  hiatus  brought  about  by  the  adoption  In 
Oklahoma  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
«tahlishlng  a  new  Judicial  department  for 
that  Bute.  8.  3363.  P/S  4/30/70. 
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Five  Cirtltsfd  TrH>e$  of  Oklahoma. — ^Au- 
thoclMS  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Int«rtor  to  con- 
vey to  certain  inmvWuaJ  mtmbera  of  the 
Pive  Clrilij;e<l  TribCB  iniereftTj  in  former 
restricted  lands  tbat  were  acquired  by  the 
CQlt«d  States  pursuant  to  tbe  OKlabtana 
Indian  Welfare  Act  of  1»3«.  S  1408.  P'S 
4  a?  70. 

Fire  Civilized  Tribei  of  Oklahoma. — Au- 
thorlMs  each  of  the  Five  ClTlUzed  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  (Cherokee.  Choctaw,  Creek-  Sem- 
inole and  Cblcfca«aw)  to  popularly  elect 
Their  principal  offlcera  and  makes  clear  that 
for  purpose*  of  developing  election  proce- 
dUTw  the  current  leadership  shall  bear  re- 
sponsibility. S.  31 16.  P'S  4  37/70- 

Port  Belknap  Indian  trrigati&n  Profeet. 
Jfontano— Autbortied  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
iDcerior  to  tranafer  title  for  tbe  faculties 
of  the  Brown  unit  of  the  Port  Belknap  In- 
dian irrigation  project  to  the  owners  of  the 
lands  Mrved  by  the  unit;  provided  that  the 
landowners  assume  responsibility  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance;  cancelled  all  out- 
standing operation  and  maintenanoe  charges 
and  deferred  construction  charges  on  the 
project.  Public  Law  91-351. 

Fort  Btlknep  Indian  Beservation.  Mon- 
tana.— Amends  the  Act  of  Marcb  3.  1921. 
which  provided  for  allotment  of  lands  on 
the  Part  Belknap  Reservation,  to  provide  for 
the  reservation  of  all  minerals  lor  tbe  bene- 
fit of  tribal  members  in  common.  S.  788, 
P  SS   15  70. 

Fori  Berthotd  Retervation,  Sorth  Dakota.^ 
Authorizes  tbe  mortgaging  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Port  Berthold  ReeervaUon  acquired 
ifter  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  provides  that  resulting  lunds  are 
lo  be  used  to  buy  lands  within  tbe  reserva- 
tion to  improve  the  tribal  land  base.  S.  774. 
P,a6   11   70. 

aopt  Indian  Trit>€.  Arizona. — Gave  the 
governmg  ^xiy  of  tbe  Hopl  Tribe  the  au- 
thorities itTneeds  to  develop  the  Hopl  In- 
dustrial Pkrk.  Publl£  Law  81-264. 

Hualapai  Tribe,  Arizona. — Authorixed  the 
tisa  of  a  Judgment  recovered  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Hualapai  Tribe  of  In- 
dians tn  Indians  Claims  Commission  E>ocket 
tti.  90.  The  net  amount  available  Is  82,- 
074.612.  H  R    13*34    Public  Law  91-     . 

Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc..  iiiami.  Okla- 
homa— Authorises  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  wltbout  considera- 
tion 114  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  In 
Oklahoma  to  an  organization  known  as  the 
Inter-Tribal  Cotmcll  Incorporated.  Miami. 
OkJiihoma.  which  will  encourage  labor- 
oriented  Industries  to  locate  on  this 
acreage,  thus  raising  the  socloeoonomlc 
level  of  the  tribal  members  residing  in  tbe 
area  through  tbe  creation  of  ]oba  and  better 
bousing  S.8S8  P  S  5   ISaO. 

Lac  £>u  flambeau  Band  of  Lak^  Superior 
Chippeva  Indians.  Wisconsin. — Conveys  the 
beredclal  interest  in  40  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lac  du  Plambeau  Tribe  of 
wisconjiin.  subject  to  vaUd  existing  rights- 
of-way  and  the  right  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  uae  tbe  Ore  observation  towta-  lo- 
cated on  the  land  for  so  long  as  needed  and 
provides  that  tbe  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  determine  tbe  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  conveyed  should  or 
fhonld  not  be  set  off  against  any  claims 
against  tbe  United  States  Government  deter- 
mined by  the  Commlaalon.  S.  1751.  P/8 
4  30/70. 

Loan*  to  Indian  Triba. — Provided  author- 
ity for  tbe  Parmers  Home  Administration 
(FELA>  to  make  loans  to  Indian  tribes  for 
the  ptircbaee  of  land  within  their  reserva- 
tions: permitted  any  tribe  to  mortgage  Its 
land  as  security  for  such  m  FHA  loan;  per- 
tnltted  the  tribe  to  waive  immunity  from 
suit  without  Its  consent  sc  a  part  of  Its  loan 
agreement:  excepted  trust  lands  from  the 
FHA  Act  provision  that  land  mortgaged  to 
sectire  a  loan  shall  be  subject  to  local  taxa* 


tlon;  permitted  the  Utle  to  Und  acquired 
with  loan  funds  to  be  taken  in  trust;  pro- 
vided that  in  addition  to  making  direct  loans 
from  Its  direct  loan  account  the  FHA  may 
insure  loans  to  tribes  made  by  commercial 
lending  institutions;  specified  that  the  eight 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  corporations  In 
Alaska  are  eligible  for  loans  to  buy  land  al- 
though they  do  not  have  reservations.  Public 
Law  91-229. 

Potateatomi  Indiana. — Authorized  the  use 
of  a  Judgment  sgalnst  the  United  States 
recovered  by  the  Citizen  Band  of  Porawstoml 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  In  an  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Docket,  the  net  amount  avmlable 
being  8723.111  H-R.  14087  Public  Law  91-  . 
Quapatc  Indians.  Oklahoma. — Extended  for 
an  additional  period  of  25  years  from  March 
3  1971.  the  restrictions,  tax  exemptions,  and 
limitations  affecting  lands  of  the  Quapaw 
Indians  In  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to 
that  date  by  the  act  of  July  27.  1839.  Public 
Law  91-290. 

lUno-Spark$  Indian  Colony.  Nevada. — 
Grants  to  the  Rano-Sparks  Indian  Colony  In 
Nevada  the  beneAcIal  Interest  In  and  to  38.38 
acres  of  land  the  colony  has  been  using  and 
occupying  since  the  land  was  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  by  purchase  from 
private  Individuals  for  use  as  homesltes  for 
nonreservatlcn  Indians,  and  authorlxea  tbe 
governing  body  of  the  colony,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
make  long-term  leases  of  land  to  members 
for  homesltes,  dedicate  lands  for  public  pur- 
p:>ses.  contract  for  public  facilities  and  other 
services,  enact  zoning,  building,  and  sanitary 
regulations,  and  take  action  to  establish 
proper  boundaries  of  the  colony  lands.  S. 
3196.  P/S  9,''l/70. 

Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. — Ati- 
thorlzed  the  use  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Sac  and  Pox 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In  an  Indian  Claims 
Oomimlsston  Docket,  the  net  amount  avail- 
able, including  accrued  interest,  amounting 
to  8703.345    H-R.   14827.  Public  Law  91-     . 

Siouz  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peek  Indian  Reser- 
vaticm.  Montana — Provided  for  a  per  caplU 
distribution  among  tbe  member*  of  tbe  tribe 
of  a  Judgment  of  11,161.354.41  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  tribe.  Public 
lAw  81-388. 

Snohomtth.  Upper  Skagit,  and  Snoqual- 
mie-Skykomtsh  TrtbeJ  — Dlspoeee  of  three 
separate  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  tbe  Snohomish.  Upper  Skagit,  and 
Snoqualmle-Skykomlsh  Tribes.  In  the  total 
amount  of  877938550.  8.  4078.  P/S  9/1/70. 
Ttinirif  ond  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska.— Au- 
tborlzed  the  disposition  of  funds  (previously 
appropriated.  Invested  and  amounting  to  87 
million)  awarded  to  the  TUnglt  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  judgment  against  tbe 
United  StatM  for  land  taken,  principally  tbe 
Tongaas  National  Forest.  Public  Iaw  91^35 
Tulalip  Reservation.  WasAin^on.— Gave 
tbe  TulaUp  Tribe*  of  the  Tulalip  ReearvaUon 
la  Washington  additional  authority  to  ac- 
quire, manage,  and  dispose  of  tribal  property. 
Public  Law  91-274 

Vte  Tribe. — Authorixed  the  SecretAry  of  the 
Interior  to  reimburse  tbe  Ut«  Indian  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reaervatlon  for  tribal 
funds  that  have  been  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  tbe  Uin- 
tah Indian  irrigation  project.  Utah;  author- 
l«ee  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  tribal 
funds  used:  and  transfers  the  title  to  four 
pieces  of  land  purchased  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  this  project  to  the  United 
States  to  be  held  In  trt»t  for  tbe  tribe.  HJL 
18416.  Public  Law  fi  1- 

Ute  Tribea. — Provides  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  In- 
dians in  tbe  Court  of  Claims,  and  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Beeerratlon  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Uneompabgre  Band  of  Ute  Indians  In  an 


Indian  Claims  Commission  docket.  S.  3997. 
P.'S  9/1/70 

Washoe  THbe  of  Nevada  and  California.— 
Set  aside  80  acres  of  public  domain  In  Alpine 
County.  California,  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  assist  certain  Washoe  Indians.  Public  law 
91-362. 

Yakima  Tribes. — ^Provides  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  three  awards  totaling  82.210.991.40 
awarded  to  the  Taktmas  by  the  Indian 
Clalnu  Commission  as  compensation  for  the 
value  of  reservation  land.*;  omitted  through 
erroneous  surveys  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Taklma  Indian  Reservation  established  by 
the  treaty  of  June  9.  1855.  S.  3337.  P/8 
5   15/70   HJl.  15469.  H  Cal 

yoropoi-Pfes«)(f  Community  Resen*atlon, 
Ari::ona. — Authorized  lands  on  the  TavapU- 
Prescott  Community  Reservation  to  be  leased 
for  periods  up  to  99  years  If  a  long-term 
lease  will  be  m  the  best  Interest  of  the  In- 
dian owner.  Public  Law  91-275. 

ZVT^UrATSOMSL 

American  Prisoners  of  War  in  SoutheoMt 
Asia. — Placed  the  Congress  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  humane  treatment  for  the  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  and  focused  world 
attention  on  tbe  failure  of  North  Vietnam 
and  tbe  National  Liberation  Front  to  oompU 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  R. 
Con.  Res.  464  House  adopted  12  15/08.  Sen- 
ate adopted  2/18/70. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Amendments. — ^Authorized  the  appropriation 
of  817.5  million  for  ftscal  years  1971  and  1972 
for  operations  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Public  Iaw  91-246. 

Contenflon  of  offenses  and  certain  other 
acts  committed  on  board  mrcraft—imple- 
menting  legislation. — Amends  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  Implement  certain  provisions  ol 
the  Tokyo  Convention,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  May  13.  1969  and  Is  de- 
signed to  promote  aviation  t^afeTy  through 
establishment  of  continuity  of  jurisdiction 
over  criminal  acts  occurring  onboard  air- 
craft. S.  2176    P/S  8/13'70. 

Convention  relating  to  arbitral  atcards — 
implementing  tejrMlallOB.— Implemented  the 
ConvenUon  on  the  Recognition  and  Enforce- 
ment of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  October  4,  1988. 
creating  u.  new  chapter  under  title  9  of  the 
United  States  Code  ahe  Federal  Arbitra- 
tion Acti  dealing  exclusively  with  the  recog- 
nition and  enlorceraeiu  cjf  owards  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  Public 
Law  91-388. 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reaolution^termination  — 
Provides  that  under  the  authority  of  secUou 
3  of  the  Joint  resolutif-n  commonly  known 
as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security 
lu  Southeaet  Asia",  .such  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  terminated  effective  upon  approval 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  S.  Con.  Res  64. 
Senate  adopted  7/10/70. 

International  biological  program  .—Axi' 
thorlzes  all  PedereJ  departmentB  snd  agen- 
cies having  functions  or  objectives  related  txj 
the  International  Biological  Program  (IBP) 
to  obligate  or  transfer  money  from  appro- 
priate funds  and  to  provide  such  other  sup- 
port as  may  be  appropriate  to  that  effort; 
expresses  the  support  and  endorsement  of 
the  Congreae  for  the  Internstlonal  Biologi- 
cal Program;  and  declares  that  the  provisloD 
by  the  United  States  of  adequate  financial 
and  other  support  for  the  IBP  Is  a  matter  of 
priority.  HJ.  Bee.  689.  P/H  n/l2'60.  P/S 
amended  8/3/70. 

International  export ttons.—Bstahllahed  ■ 
Federal  pn>oedure  for  determination  of  ett- 
dorsement  of  and  participation  In  inlema- 
Uon&l  expositions  held  In  the  United  States; 
called  on  the  President  to  make  findings  as 
to  official  recognition  of  a  domestlcaUy  pro- 
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posed  international  eposltlon  and  to  submit 
to  Congress  such  proposals  considered  appro- 
priate for  Federal  participation,  and  author- 
ixed appropriations  not  to  exceed  WOCOOO  in 
any  fiscal  year.  Public  Law  91-369. 

Military  sales— limitations  on  United  States 
involvement  in  Cambodia. — AuthorlEee  »250 
mlUlon  for  foreign  military  sales  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  and  sets  a  credit 
celling  of  »300  million  In  each  of  those  fiscal 
years:  places  limitations  on  United  States 
Involvement  In  Camt>odla;   repeals  the  Gulf 


eluded  by  the  UB.  Government.  Under  lt» 
coverage  are  32  extraditable  offenses  Includ- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  aircraft  hijacking  and 
offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Kx.  C  (91at.  3d).  Resolution 
of  raWflcaUon  agreed  tc  6/37/70. 

Intellectual  and  industrial  property  con- 
ventions.—Bot\i  at  the  following  refer  to 
patents  and  copyrights:  <1\  The  Convention 
Establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  overall   administrative   activities  of  re- 


Commission  memben  and  consultants  from 
»76  to  »100:  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  provide  that  any  person  defamed. 
degraded,  or  incriminated  by  a  Commission 
report  ehaU  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
answer  tbe  charges  or  allegations  contained 
therein,  and  that  said  answer  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Commission  report.  8.  3465. 
P/S7/14/70.  H.  Cal. 

Copyright  protection  extension. — Con- 
tinues until  December  31,  1971  the  renewal 
term   of    any    copyright    subsisting   on    the 


of  Tonkin  resolution  effective  at 
of  the  second  eesslon  of  the  91st  Congress; 
requires  that  any  sale  or  grant  of  the  "Inter- 
national Fighter"  aircraft,  other  than  to 
Vietnam  or  sales  through  commercial  chan- 
nels, be  made  under  the  re^lar  military 
grant  aid  and  sales  programs;  places  a  »35 
million  celling  on  the  amount  of  excess  de- 
fense articles  that  may  be  given  to  foreign 
countries  In  any  fiscal  year;  and  makes  other 
changes  in,  or  addlUons  to.  existing  law. 
HR  15628.  P/H  3/24/70.  P/8  amended 
6  "30  -^0.  In  conference. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Oeography  and 
Hlifory.— Authorixed  an  Increase  in  the 
United  States  annual  contributions  to  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Oeography  and 
History  from  »90,300  to  »200.000  and  author- 
ised the  appropriation  of  »386.a50  for  the 
payment  of  arrearages  Incurred  during  fiscal 
years  1965-1969.  Public  Law  91-340. 

Peace  Corps  Act  amendments. — Authorixed 
•0S.8  million  for  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
In  fiscal  year  1971;  proposed  new  authori- 
ties to  attract  more  highly  skilled  married 
volunteers  with  children:  broadened  the 
language  of  the  Peace  Oorpe  Act  to  encour- 
age the  development  of.  and  participation  In. 
international  voluntary  service  programs  and 
activities  and  authorixed  up  to  t300,000 
therefor  In  fiscal  year  1971.  Public  Law  91- 
352. 

Jletfremenf  age  for  Foreign  Service  career 
mfnlrtert. — Amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  to  lower  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  career  Ministers  from  age  65  to  60 
except  while  serving  In  positions  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  to  provide  for  a  retirement 
schedule  for  those  career  Ministers  who  are 
now  past  the  mandatory  retirement  age.  S. 
3691.  P/S  6/19/70. 

Suspension  of  further  deployment  of  of' 
fenaive  and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  weap- 
ons systems. — Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  prompt  negotiations  between  the 
Oovenmients  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  agreed  limitations  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weap- 
ons should  be  urgently  pursued,  and  that  the 
Pruldent  of  the  United  States  should  pro- 
pose to  the  Ctovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
en  Immediate  suspension  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  further 
deployment  of  alt  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems,  subject  to 
national  verification  or  such  other  measures 
of  observation  and  Inspection  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. S.  Res.  311.  Senate  adopted 
4/9/70. 

Treaties 
Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immu- 
nities of  the  United  Natiorts. — Accords  cer- 
tain privileges  and  Immunities  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  an  organization ,  and  to  the 
representatives  of  its  Members,  officials  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  experts  on  ml*lons 
for  the  United  Nations;  for  the  most  part. 
these  privileges  and  Immunities  have  al- 
ready been  conferred  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions through  the  Intematlon  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  of  1945  and  the  Headquar- 
tere  Agreement  of  1947.  Kx.  J  (91st.  Ist). 
Resolution  of  ratlfic*tlon  agreed  to  5/19/70. 
ETtradition  treaty  with  NeiB  Zealand.— 
This  treaty  follows  generally  the  form  and 
content  of  extradition  treaties  recenUy  con- 
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protection  of  intellectual  property 
worldwide  basis,  and  (3)  the  Parle  Conven- 
tion for  the  ProtecMon  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty revised  the  Industrial  Property  Conven- 
tion to  bring  Its  finances  ana  structure  and 
that  of  its  Secretariat  Into  line  with  the 
more  modem  principles  of  IntematJonal 
organization.  Ex.  A  (91st,  let).  ResoluUon 
of  raUficatlon  agreed  to  3/38/70. 

Protocol  to  the  NoTthv>esi  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries Convention. — Provide*  for  the  removal 
of  the  Convention's  current  restrictions  re- 
lating to  (1)  the  number  of  commlsaionere 
on  each  of  the  special  panels  eetabtlabed  by 
the  Convention;  and  (2)  the  kinds  of  meas- 
ures which  the  International  Cacnmlaelon 
for  the  Northwest  AUanUc  Fisheries  may 
propose  In  order  to  achieve  optimum  utlll- 
7aMon  of  fish  stocks  In  the  Convention  area. 
Ex  I  (91st  let).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3/19/70. 

Radiotelephone  stations  agreement  ieith 
Canada— Provides  for  the  reciprocal  Issu- 
ance of  permits  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  licensed  private  operators  of  ra- 
diotelephone stations  of  one  country  while 
temporarily  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other. 
Ex.  A  (9lBt,  2d>.  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  tc  5/37/70. 

United  Nations  Headquarters  expansion. — 
Authorlzee  a  »20  million  appropriation  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  a  grant  to  he  made 
to  the  United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  orf 
the  cost  of  tbe  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  lu  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  S.J. 
Res.  173.  P/S  7/10/70. 

U.S.-V.S.SJt.  poUtical  exchange  pro- 
gram.— Assists  governmental  ofllclsis  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through 
means  of  exchange  of  vlsiu  in  making  better 
informed  Judgments  about  world  affairs  in- 
volving the  two  countries:  autborlBei  travel 
to  the  U-S-SJl.  for  not  more  than  1,000 
elected  U-S  officials — including  Memben  of 
Congress — and  their  spouse*  during  a  period 
oT  5  years  beginning  February  1.  1971;  pro- 
vides for  efforts  to  faclllUte  comparable 
trips  to  the  United  States  by  Soviet  ofllclals; 
authorises  up  to  »5  million  for  the  program 
over  the  &-yeftr  period.  S.  3127.  P/8  4/30/70. 
Water  pollution  research — Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference— a^tM  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and 
all  interested  persons  and  organizations  to 
assist  In  the  Fifth  International  Conference 
on  Woter  Pollution  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  from  July  26  through  Aug- 
ust 1,  1970.  and  which  will  be  reconvened  In 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  from  Augiist  3  through 
August  6.  1970.  8J.  Res.  163.  P/8  8/19/70. 

JTJPICIXL 

Additional  district  fudges — Provided  for 
the  creation  of  68  new  permanent  district 
Judgeships  throughout  the  United  SUtee  and 
made  amendments  to  tbe  Judicial  Code  to 
enable  the  Federal  courts  more  efficiently 
and  expeditiously  to  handle  the  hnslnesa 
brought  before  them   Public  Law  91-372. 

Cit^ii  Rights  Commission  authoriaation . — 
Increase*  the  annual  authorlaaUon  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  from  •3,650.000  to 
83*00.000  tor  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  ftscal  year  1970.  and  ending  with  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973,  the  termination  date  of  the 
Commission,  to  refiect  statutory  pay  in- 
creaeee  and  other  increases  In  expenses:  in- 
creasee    tbe   per   diem   amount    payable   to 


oxisly  extended  by  Public  Law  B7-««8.  Public 
Law  89-442,  Public  Law  90-141,  Public  Iaw 
90-416.  Public  Law  91-147.  SJ.  Res.  330 
P/8  8/17 '70. 

Citsfoms  Coitrts  Act.— Modemlaed  pro- 
cedures In  the  Customs  Court  and  related 
admlnUtraave  processes  In  the  Bxireau  of 
Customs  so  that  tbe  Court  and  the  Bureau 
will  be  better  able  to  cope  eflecUvely  and 
expeditiously  with  their  rapidly  expending 
workload.  Public  Law  91-271. 

Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act. — Amended 
the  Federal  Youth  Correotlone  Act  to  per- 
mit examiners  to  conduct  Interviews  with 
youth  offaiders.  PubUc  Law  91-33&. 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments—V^WitAted  tbe  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  certain  classes  of  non-lm- 
mlgrant  aliens  and  altered  the  prorlsloni  of 
the  Act  regarding  the  appUcabUlty  of  the 
two-year  foreign  residence  requirement  for 
aliens  in  the  United  SUtee  as  exchange  vUl- 
tors.  Public  Law  91-225. 

immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments.— Struck  from  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  the  require- 
ment that  cash  accepted  by  the  Att<HTiey 
General,  tinder  his  discretionary  authority 
to  admit  certain  excludable  aliens  upon  the 
giving  of  a  bond  or  posting  of  oaoh.  be  de- 
posited In  the  postal  savings  system  and  pro- 
vided instead  that  the  cash  received  as  se- 
curity on  bonds  be  depoclted  in  the  Treasury 
with  Interest  thereon  payable  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  3  percent  per  anntmi.  PuWlc  Law  91- 
315. 

Jurisdiction  of  UJ.  courts— <xmtraet 
claims. — Provided  courts  of  the  United 
States  with  Jurisdiction  over  oontract  claims 
against  the  following  nonappropriated  fund 
activities :  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
SwTTloe;  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  exchangee;  and  exchange  councils  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  required  that  the  United  States 
be  reimbursed  for  any  Judgments  it  pays  as 
a  result  of  a  contract  claim  against  one  of 
the  spedfled  Instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States.  PubUc  Iaw  91-860. 

Mississippi  District  court 
Provided  for  holding  temu  of  the  United 
States  DisUict  Court  for  tbe  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  MiSBls&Ippi  at  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 
3.  3122.  P/8  6/36/70. 

Provided  for  holdmg  terms  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  District  of  Wsslsalppt 
at  Natchez,  Mississippi.  S  3236  P/S  8/20/70. 
Ne\cspaper  Preservation  Act. — Provided, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  exempting  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  price  fixing,  profit  pool- 
ing, and  market  division  by  competing  news- 
papers If  not  more  than  one  newspaper  in- 
volved Is  a  newspaper  other  than  one  "In 
probable  danger  of  financial  failure"  or  at 
tbe  time  a  Joint  newspaper  operation  wsa 
entered  Into  not  more  than  one  of  the  news- 
papers involved  "was  likely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  flnanctally  sound  publication."  Put>- 
11c  Law  91-463. 

VntttA  States  land  titles. — Amends  section 
355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  the  Attorney  General  is  to  be 
reeponslble  for  tbe  approval  of  tbe  suf- 
ficiency of  Utles  to  land  acquired  by  tbe 
United  States  and  that  he  may  delegate  this 
authority  to  other  departments  and  egenciee. 
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subject  to  hU  general  ■uperrlalon  and  reg- 
ulation: to  preserve  the  eiUtlng  law  per- 
mitting the  Tennaseee  Valley  Authority  to 
approve  land  ttUea  u  to  land  acquired  by 
thai  Authority;  and  tar  other  piirpoeee.  HJl. 

1&374.  Public  Law  91-    .  .     ^  ^ 

Voting  Rignts  Act  £xfen*ion.— Extended 
[be  Voimic  RlgbW  Act  of  1965  for  5  years 
extended  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and 
of  other  tests  and  devices  to  aU  states:  lim- 
ited residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections  by  establishing  nation- 
wide uniform  standards  tor  such  elections: 
and  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  in  Federal, 
State  and  loc«l  elections.  PuhUc  Law  91-385. 
lABoa 
Rtttiroad  Adiujtmtnt  Board —Amended  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act  to  revise  the  organlaa- 
•icnal  srructuTP  of  the  first  division  cf  the 
National  EUllroad  Adjustment  Board  made 
necessary  by  the  meraer  of  unions  repreeent- 
1ns  the  trainmen,  firemen,  oonductors.  and 
■Lwltchmen  into  a  new  union,  the  United 
Tranjsportatlon  Union.  Public  Law  91-394, 

Railroad  Refirem^rrir.— Provided  for  a  tax 
on  rsilroad  emptoyera  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  supplemental  annuity  program  for  em- 
ployees; placed  that  program  on  a  permanent 
baals:  and  provided  that  any  individual  who 
renders  service  as  an  employee  for  compen- 
sation after  the  "supplemental  annuity  cloe- 
ing  date"  applicable  to  him  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  supolemental  annuity  Public  Law 
91-ai5. 

Railroad  Retirrment  Act  Xmendmenw.— 
.Amended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1987  to  provide  temporarily  (until  June  30. 
19731  a  15  percent  increase  in  annuities  retro- 
active to  January  1  1970:  provided  that  a 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
ita  financing  shall  be  made  by  a  6-member 
ComralMioD  which  Is  to  submit  Ita  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Congreaa 
no  later  than  July  1,  1971;  and.  in  order  to 
produce  additiooal  income  for  the  retirement 
account,  provided  for  a  change  In  the  pn>- 
eedure  under  which  special  obliEatlona  Is- 
sued to  the  retirement  account  are  redeemed 
to  make  benefit  payments,  as  well  as  a  change 
In  the  Interest  computation  rate  on  obliga- 
tions to  the  account.  Public  Law  91-377, 

Railvay  labor-management  dirpute. — Pre- 
rented  a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  scheduled  to 
occur  at  midnight,  March  S.  1970.  and  pro- 
vided that  for  the  37-dav  period  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  (unOl 
Aprtl  11.  19711.  strikes  and  lockouu  occur- 
ring as  a  reatjlt  of  thU  dispute  were  pro- 
hltiLt«d-  Public  Law  91-203, 

Railieay  labor -management  dispute — Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  Slate*  which  was  pre- 
Tiously  prohibited  by  Public  Law  91-203  by 
putting  into  effect  a  "memorandum  of  tin- 
derstmdlng."  dated  December  4.  1989.  which 
memorandum  was  agreed  to  by  the  railroads 
»nd  negotiators  for  the  four  shopcraft  unions 
Involved  in  the  dispute  and  which  la  subject 
to  renegotiation  commencing  September  1. 
1970.  for  changes  effective  on  or  after  Jacu- 
ary  1.  1971   Public  Lav.  91-330. 

mHottZata  amd  raisxrrza 
jlpollo  13  astronoiitj — Kipreased  the  Sen- 
ate's commendation  of  the  Apollo  13  aatro- 
n^uts — James  Lovell.  John  L  Swlgert.  Jr.. 
%Da  Fred  W.  Halse.  Jr.— for  their  fortitude 
and  courace:  extended  support  to  thetr  fam- 
mm.  mends  and  all  involved  In  their  mla- 
•ton:  and  urged  all  who  wished  to  and  could 
eompiv  to  pause  at  9  am  ,  April  14.  1970.  to 
ask  the  help  of  God  in  assuring  the  safe 
re:um  of  the  aatrooauts  3.  Rea.  388.  Senate 
adopted  4/14/70. 

Commcndaticm  of  heroism  of  atrline  jrt- 
toM— El  pi  eased  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Eastern  Airlines  Captain  Robert  M.  WUbur, 
Jr..  and  bis  co-pUot.  the  late  Jamea  E.  Hart- 
ley, be  commended  for  their  heroic  action  in 
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arcrtlDg  a  m»)or  •Ir  dlsMler  on  March  17, 
1970   S  Hm.  375.  s«natB  adopted  3/84/70. 

Eitrctt  McKfnley  IMrfcsm  BulMfitff.— 
Named  the  existing  redrral  Olllce  Building 
and  Ontted  states  Courthouse  In  Chicago, 
mine's  in  memory  or  the  late  Bveratt  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrlcsen,  who  served  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  nilnols  from  l»3S  to  19«9 
Public  Law  91-337. 

Goddard  Roe^rt  ani  Space  JIfuJeum.— Pro- 
vides congressional  recoenltlon  of  the  Ood- 
dard  RocXet  and  Space  ^tuseum  of  the  Ros- 
«ell  Museum  and  Art  Center.  Bonwell  new 
Mexico,  as  a  nttlng  memorial  to  Dr.  Robert 
H  Goddard  an  outstanding  pioneer  In  .Amer- 
ican rocHetry  S  Con.  Res  49.  Senate  adopted 
4  7  70.  H  Cal.  ^      „ 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  ond  Reaervolr.  MiS' 
t^.jrl  _H,named  the  KaTBlnger  Bluff  Dam 
End  Heserrolr  Osaoe  Riser  Basin.  Missouri, 
in  honor  of  the  33rd  Pre^dent  of  the  ttnlted 
states  the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Truman  Pub- 
lic Law  9l-2fi7. 

BoBor  America  Day.— Oranted  Congres- 
sional recoRnltlon  to  the  Importance  of  the 
July  4.  1970.  Honor  America  Day  celebra- 
tions and  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
nmted  States  to  observe  such  celebrations 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
H.  Con.  Res.  669.  House  adopted  6/29/70. 
Senate  adopted  7 '1/70. 

Jof^  ^  itonlo  Wararro  Commemorattre  Med- 
aU — .•uthorlMd  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  strike  and  tumlsh  to  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society,  without  coat  to  the 
Federal  Ooverrroent.  not  more  than  lOO.OOO 
nedals  In  commemoration  of  the  many  con- 
t-tbutlons  to  the  foundlnB  and  early  devel- 
o-.ment  of  the  State  of  Te.xaa  and  the  city  of 
S»n  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Navarro  Pub- 
V.r-  Law  91    244. 

.Wary  Mcleod  Bethune  memoriat. — ^Ex- 
tended for  4  rears  the  exlstln?  authority  for 
the  erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  memorial  In  honor  of  Mary  Mcleod  Beth- 
ure,  a  prominent  Negro  educator,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  slpnlnt  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Public  Law  91-aT7. 

Newt  Cihom  Lock  an^  Dam, — Destpnfes 
lock  and  dam  No.  IR  on  the  Verdigris  River. 
Oklahrma,  aa  the  Newt  OlBham  lock  end 
dam.  and  the  lake  created  thereby  ss  the 
Newt  Oraham  Lake.  In  honor  of  Newton  R. 
Orihsm  who  contributed  to  the  compre- 
henrlve  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Bl-ln  S   1500  P '3  6/25  70. 

0*110  Northern  Vniveraity  ConmemoraUve 
.Vc'f.iJs  — .AMthortiert  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  find  furnish  to  Ohio 
Northern  TTnlver^lty  not  more  than  16000 
n&tlonal  medals  commemorating  the  100th 
.innlveraarv  of  the  founding  on  August  15. 
1871.  o(  Ohio  Northern  Onlventty.  located 
In  Ada,  Ohio.  Public  L-iw  91-381. 

Ohio  Northern  UnfferTtfy's  lOOth  onnlrrr- 
.-^rv.— Extended  Ctongre^s'  congratulations 
and  ereetln^s  to  Ohio  Northern  University 
on  the  occiFlon  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  H.  Con.  R«».  875  House 
adopted  4/29/70-  Senate  adopted  6/2e,'70 

Oftto  State  Vniver^t^'n  lOOth  anniver' 
K/ir>i. — ^Extended  Coneress'  congratulations 
and  greetings  to  Ohio  State  Onlvaialty 
on  the  occasion  of  the  lOOth  aniuvcrsary  ot 
l«s  founding.  H.  Con  B«.  673.  Bouse  adopted 
4 '29/70.  Senate  adopted  6/36/70. 

.Per«i«an  earth'jvake. — Ext«ndod  the  syro- 
psthy  of  the  senate  to  the  Pnaldent  and 
the  people  of  Peru  In  the  hour  of  their  suf- 
fering and  distress  resulting  from  an  earth- 
quake on  May  SI,  1970.  causing  loas  ot  thou- 
sands r.f  Uvea  and  destruction  ot  devastation 
of  many  towns  and  vUlagee,  rendering  hoine- 
lesa  and  destitute  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. S  Hen  434.  Senate  adopted  6/29/70. 

Picfc-Sloan  .WiMOurl  Bloer  Bojin  pro- 
pram. — ^Daalgnatea  the  comprehensive  Mis- 
aoun  River  Basin  development  program  aa 
the  Plck-Sloas  7Uasaurl  Basin  program  In 


"onor  ot  W  O  Sloxn  Hnd  General  Lewis  A 
Pick  who  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  and  tin 
Missouri  River  Basin   B.  1100  PS  5/25/70. 

Senafe  Mp.fority  Leader  Miks  Mensflela. — 
Extended  to  Mike  Mansfield  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  ot  the  Senate  for  his  out- 
standing  performance  as  a  Senator  and  a>  a 
Majority  leader,  whereas  he  completed,  on 
June  19,  1070,  9  veara  and  167  days  aa  Ma- 
jority Leader  ot  the  nmted  statea  Senate, 
I  period  of  service  exceeding  that  ot  any 
nrevlouB  Majority  Lender  In  the  history  oi 
the  nmted  Statee  Senate  S.  Res  423.  Senate 
adopted  6/25/70. 

Stone  JIfoiintofn  iWemorlal  Medals. — Au- 
thortred  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Poundatlon,  without  coat  to  the 
Federal  Government,  not  more  than  500,000 
medala  m  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
deplctmg  heroes  ot  the  Confederacy,  Public 
Law  91-354,  ^,  ^ 

Tribute  to  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  ana 
Allied  World  War  It  victory  <n  lurope.— Ex- 
pressed the  sense  ot  Congress  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  2tth  anniversary  of  V-E  Day, 
and  the  formal  opening  ot  the  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley  historical  collection  appropriate 
ceremonies  be  conducted  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pennsylvania.  H.  Con.  Res.  307.  House  adopted 
5  19/69.  Senate  adopted  2/10/70, 

U.S.S.  "Utah". — Authorizes  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Navy  to  take  such  action  aa  Is  necea- 
aajy  to  provide  for  areetlon  ot  a  llagpole  on 
the  remains  of  the  battleship,  Vsa.  -Uiah", 
the  flying  of  the  American  flae  over  the  re- 
mains ot  such  battleship  and  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  such  flag  each  day — such  action 
m  honor  of  the  heroic  men  entombed  In  her 
huU  on  December  7.  1941.  S  583  PS  7/10/70, 
William  "Bill"  Donnelly  Reserooir.  Ala- 
bama.— Changes  the  name  ot  the  Miller  Perry 
lock  and  dam,  Alabama  River.  Alabama,  aa  a 
tribute  to  Judge  wnilam  "BUI"  Dannelly.  for 
his  role  In  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Alabama-Cooea  River  Baaln. 
S.  628  P/S  6/22/70. 

William  O.  Stone  Navigation  Lock,  Call' 
fomia. — Designates  the  lock  on  the  Sacra- 
mento deepwater  ship  channel  In  the  State 
ot  California  as  the  WlUlam  G  Stone  naviga- 
tion lock  In  honor  ot  the  late  William  G, 
Stone  whose  efforts  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  ot  thli  important  project. 
3.3192.  P/a  7/31/70, 

Horry  A.  Btackmun  to  be  a.i  Astociate 
Justice  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Vnited 
Statea — Nomination  confirmed  5/13/^0. 
194-01. 

Oeorpe  Horrold  CorviceU  to  be  an  ilsso- 
clofe  Juetice  ol  (*e  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UnUed  Statea,— Nomination  rejected  4/8 '70 
(45-81), 

ildmlroi  TAomoi  H.  Moorer  to  be  Chafr- 
man  0/  «Ae  Joint  Ohiela  of  Stag  for  a  term 
of  two  years. — Nomination  confirmed  fl/17'70 
178-3). 

PaOCtJ»MATIOM6 

,«merieon  prisoners  of  tear  and  terrieemen 
mlsUny  (n  ocfton  fn  ,<rotithrasf  Asia — Ex- 
Dtessed  the  sense  of  Congreas  that  May  1, 
1970.  be  commemorated  as  a  day  for  an  an- 
peal  for  International  Justice  for  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  missing  In 
action  In  Southeast  Asia;  that  avenues  Iw 
Bought  to  Insure  treatment  of  these  men  In 
accord  with  the  Geneva  Convention  stand- 
ards: that  every  poaelble  effort  tie  made  to 
secure  their  early  release  from  caotlvlty:  and 
that  the  Prealdent  designate  Sunday.  May  3, 
1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  humane 
treatment  and  the  safe  return  ot  these  brave 
iVmerlcans.  H.  Con.  Bea  532.  Houae  adopted 
previous  Majority  Leader  In  the  hUtory  of 
House  agreed  to  Senate  amendments  4/38/70. 

Clean  Waters  for  America  Week. — Au- 
thorizes the  Prealdent  to  isaue  annually  * 
proclamation  daalgnaUng  the  Orat  full  cal- 
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endar  week  in  May  of  each  year  u  "Cle«i 
Wacan   for   America   Week."   6.J.   Bea.    172, 

''tn?i™JtonaI  Clcrw  Weric -Authorl;^ 
and  directed  the  Prealdent  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  »«^,"^^i?^ 
Pcbiuary  1.  1970,  as  "InternaUonal  Clergy 
week  in  the  umted  States."  Public  Law  81- 

/nternotionol  Petroleum  tipoiitlon.—Au- 
thotlKS  and  requests  the  President  to  luvlM 
by  proclamauon  or  otherwise  the  Statea  and 
lorwgn  nauons  to  pariJclpate  in  ^e  Int«-- 
natlooal  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  >>«o^"' 
Tulsa,  Oklauoroa.  from  May  16  through  May 
23  1971  for  the  purposes  ol  exhibiting  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  other  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  production  and  marketing 
cl  oU  and  gas  and  bringing  together  buyers 
and  BOUers  for  the  promouon  ot  lonilgu  and 
domesuc  trade  and  commerce  tor  such  prod- 
ucw,  8J.  Bea.  127,  P/S  2/17/70, 

Mineral  /nduslry  Wee*,— Authorised  atid 
reoueated  the  Prealdent  to  Issue  a  proda- 
miuon  deslgnallng  the  period  of  February 
lS-18,  1970.  aa  "Mineral  Industry  Week. 
Public  Law  91-196,  ,,  ,w.  or.- 

Nationol  Atbor  Dov— Aulhorlxed  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  ol  AprU 
1970  aa  National  Arbor  Day"  and  cauod  upon 
the  people  ol  the  United  Statea  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonie.  and 
activities.  PubUc  Law  91-236. 

Wo«onal  Machine  Tool  H'eek.— Authorized 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning Scptembtr  20,  and  ending  September  26^ 
1970  aa  -National  Machlna  Tool  Week. 
BJ.Bea.  1194  PubUcLaw91- 

Wattonal  pork  centennial  yeor.— Eequeated 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamaUon  desig- 
nating 1972  aa  "NaUonal  Park  Centennial 
Year"  and  created  a  special  commission  to 
prepare  and  execute  the  plana  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anmversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  worid's  flrai  uatlonsl 
park,  Yellowstone,  on  March  I.  1872,  Public 
Law  81-332. 

aXSOtntCCv  BCTLDUF 
Wtmh   \ 
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Anadromom  risK  \  Conservation  Act 
omenimenti,— Extonded;i  and  expanded  the 
program  for  the  conservWuon,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  thk  Nations  anadro- 
mous  Hah  and  the  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes 
that  aooend  streams  to  sbown;  and  author- 
ized tor  the  program  86  lilUlon.  »7.5  million, 
(8£  million  and  »10  million  for  fiscal  yews 
1971.  1972.  1973.  and  1B7*.  respecUvely.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-249,  ' 

jlroAcJ  Notional  Pork.  Uto/i,— EstabUabes 
the  Arches  National  Park  m  the  State  ol 
Utah  conaisung  ot  some  73,164  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  In  Federal 
ownerahlp,  and  protects,  for  a  limited  period. 
existing  usee  respecting  gracing  and  the 
traUlng  and  water  of  Uvestock.  S.  632.  P/S 

7/1/70.  .       .^ 

ConaonlantJs  Waftonal  Pork,  Utaft.— Ex- 
tends the  boundariea  ot  the  Conyonlands 
National  Park  by  adding  to  the  park  ap- 
proximating 267.640  acres  four  addlUonal 
tracts  which,  for  the  moat  part,  are  pubUc 
lands  totaling  approximately  79.618  acres. 
a.  28.  P/8  7/16/70. 

Cope  Cod  Notional  Seashore.  Sfojaoc'iu- 
setts.— Authoriaed  the  appropriation  ot  aji 
additional  817,401.000  to  assute  the  acqul- 
slUon  of  all  remalmng  non-Federal  lands 
needed  to  moke  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore a  meanlnttful  umt  ot  the  national  park 
system.  PubUc  Law  91-262. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  OtoA— Estab- 
lishes the  Copltol  Reef  National  Park  In  the 
Stats  of  Utah  and  provides  lor  a  total  park 
area  ot  230.837  acres,  a   631.  P/S  7/1/70. 

Central  and  Western  Pacific  Tuna  rmhery 
Development  Act. — AuthortMs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Institute  a  3-year  program 
for  the  development  ot  latent  tima  resotirces 
of  the  central  and  western  paclfle  and  au- 
thorises to  be  appropriated  tor  the  period 
,;uly  I.  1970.  to  June  30,  1973.  the  sum  of 


CI«»iA«otlon  ond  JfuilipJe  Vse  Act  and 
the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  extensions.— El- 
teuds  the  ClsislficaUon  and  MulUple  Use  Act 
and  the  PubUc  Land  Sale  Jtct  for  a  period  <rf 
5  yeare  to  December  31,  1976.  S.  3738.  P/S 

Coral  reefs  conservation. — Aulhorlzoa  the 
Secratarles  of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian 
InatltuUon  to  expend  84,6  million  unOl 
June  30,  1970  In  oooperaUon  with  the  terrt- 
torlea  of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands,  other  United 
St.uee  territories  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  State  of  HawaU.  for  the  oonsarvaaon  of 
their  protective  and  productive  coral  t«efs. 
Tne  bm  IS  designed  to  control  the  devaa- 
tatuig  crown  of  thorns  starfish  which  has 
been  destroying  coral  leela.  S.  3163,  P/S 
4/37/70.  U,  CaL 

Craterl  of  the  Uoon  National  Monument. 

Idalio. Designates     40.786     acres     of     the 

Craters  ot  the  Moon  National  Monument  In 
Idaho  as  part  of  the  national  wlldemeoa  praa- 
crvaUon  system,  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  WUderneas  Act  (PubUc  Law  88-677).  B. 
1733.  P/S  8/16/70. 

East  Greenaores  Unit,  JSotHdrum  Proirie 
Project,  tdoAo,— Authorlled  construction. 
Idaho,  which  unit  would  supply  Irrigation 
water  to  6.230  acres  aiul  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water,  and  provide  fish  and  wUd- 
lUe  conservation  and  pubUc  recreation  bene- 
fits Public  Law  91-286. 

£ferilladci  Notional  Pork.  Florldo.— Pro- 
vides for  acquisition  by  the  National  Park 
Service  ot  the  remaining  Inholdlngs  within 
the  Everglades  NaUonal  Park  boundariea  con- 
sisting ot  some  58.400  acres  ot  privately 
owned  lands  and  lor  such  Und  purchaaes  au- 
thorizes an  additional  820  million,  8,  2686, 
P/8  7/10/70. 

Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  cotn- 
pocf — Granted  the  consent  ot  Congress  to 
the  Falls  ot  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Com- 
pact to  carrv  out  an  agreement  between  In- 
diana and  Kentucky  to  create  and  develop  an 
Interstate  park  known  as  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
Interstate  Park,  located  on  the  Ohio  River 
In  Clark  and  Floyd  Counties.  Indiana,  and 
Jefferson  County.  Kentucky,  and  to  create 
a  six-member  commission  to  operate  the 
park.   H,B.    13971.   Public    Law   91- 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments.— Atjxndai  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  declare  a  VS.  poUcy 
that  there  should  be  no  oU  discharges  Into 
navigable  watera  of  the  VS.,  adjoining 
shorelines  or  waters  ot  the  contiguous  xone; 
to  authorize  the  Prealdent  to  determine  by 
regulation  what  harmful  quantities  of  oil 
cannot  be  dlacharged  without  violation  of 
the  Act.  and  to  designate  thoee  discharges, 
other  than  oU,  which  constitute  dangerous 
substances:  to  provide  penalties  for  failure 
to  give  proper  notification  ot  a  knowing 
discharge  of  oU  and  violation  of  restric- 
llons;  to  authorize  the  President  to  act  to 
remove  oil  unless  properly  done  by  the  re- 
sponsible owner  or  operator;  to  provide  for 
a  NaUonal  Contingency  Plan  tot  removal  of 
oil;  to  provide.  In  the  event  a  marine  dis- 
aster has  crested  a  substantial  threat  of  a 
poUutlon  hazard,  for  removal  of  the  threat; 
and,  unless  an  act  of  Ood,  war,  VS  govern- 
ment uegligence  or  an  act  or  omission  ot 
a  third  party  be  shown,  liability  to  the  VS. 
for  a  discharge  shall  be  not  to  exceed  8100 
per  gross  ton  or  814  million,  whichever  Is 
lesser,  for  a  vessel  and  88  million  for  an  on- 
sore  or  offshore  facility,  unless  the  discbarge 
resulted  trom  willful  negUgence  or  miscon- 
duct, when  there  ahaU  be  full  liability  for 
the  costs.  The  Act  also  Includes  provisions 
for  control  ot  sewage  from  vessels,  ares  acid 
and  other  imne  water  pollution  control 
demonstrations:  pollution  control  In  the 
Great  Lakes;  tnilnlng  grants  and  contracts 
with  Institutions  for  training  In  water  qual- 
ity control:  Alaska  vUlage  demonstration 
projects:  cooperation  by  all  tederal  agencies 


PubUc  Law  91-334. 

FtsAenei  Loon  Fund  extension.— KnmaOta 
the  Flih  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  to  extend 
the  ute  ot  the  fisheries  loan  fund  an  addl- 
dltlonal  10  years,  trom  June  30,  1970.  untu 
June  30.  1980,   PubUc  Lew  91-387. 

fordj  Theatre  National  Hinortcai  Site.— 
Ewlgnaled  Ford's  Theatre,  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum  and  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died,  as 
the  Ford's  Theatre  National  Site,  and  added 
to  that  complex  certain  property  In  the  Dls- 
ulct  ot  Columbia  adjacent  to  the  Theatre. 
PubUc  Law  01-338. 

Olen  Conyon  Notionol  Becreoiion  ^reo. 
Arisono  and  Utah. — Affords  pe.Tnanent.  sta- 
tutory prolecUon  to  the  scemc  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  which  is  presently 
administered  under  an  Executive  Order,  8. 27. 
P/S  7/15/70.  ^       .„  __ 

Golden  Eivle  projrom. — Renewed  unul  De- 
camber  31,  1971.  the  Golden  Eagle  passport 
nroeram  but  Increased  from  87  to  810  the 
knnual  coat  of  the  permit  allowing  enuy  Into 
FedenHs  administered  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  provided  advance  contract  author- 
ity to  enable  Federal  agencies  to  acquire  land 
for  outdoor  recreation.  PubUc  Law  91-308. 

Hiiloric  properties. — Extended  the  nation- 
al historic  preservaUon  program  estabUshed 
by  Congress  In  1956  (Public  Law  89-685)  and 
authorized  appropriations  of  »7  mUUon.  810 
mllUon  and  816  nlllUon  tor  fiscal  years  1971. 
1972  and  1973.  raspecUvely;  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  8l»e  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation:  authorized  limited 
umted  States  parUcipatlon  Ua  the  Interna- 
tlonal  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  t™"*^' 
Uon  and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property, 
and  In  this  connection,  authortied  a  maxi- 
mum appronrlaUon  of  8100.000  m  each  ot  fis- 
cal years  1971.  1972.  and  1973.  PubUc  Law 
91-343. 

Homestead  National  Afonumenl.  Nebras- 
ka —Provides  for  the  addition  ot  the  Freeman 
School  and  the  IJ  acres  of  land  on  whUdi 
It  u  Bltiiated  to  the  Homestead  NaUonal 
Monument  ot  America  In  Nebraska.  S.  68, 
P/S  4/37/70, 

Hiidson  Biver  compact  nepofunions. — at- 
tended unUl  1973  provulons  of  the  act  ot 
September  26,  1966,  which  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1969,  with  respect  to  applications 
tor  a  license  for  an  activity  which  may  affect 
the  resources  of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  and 
required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  negotlaUons  OT 
the  Hudson  River  Compact  by  July  I,  irro, 
and  annually  thereafter.  Pubuc  Law  91-242. 
Like  Tahoe.  Ner^ada  and  Cali.lomia.— Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  or  the  Interior  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  dealrablUty  ot  eetabUah- 
.ng  3  national  lakeahore  on  Lake  Tahoe  In 
the  State  o:  Nevada  and  Callforma  with  the 
objective  ot  providing  leglslaoon  to  pre- 
serve in  perpetuity  the  superb  scemc  and 
recreational  tacUltles  avaUable  In  the  Lake 
Tahoe  area.  6  2208.  P/S  B/J3/70.  H,  CJal. 

Sforine  Resources  and  Enpineeriny  Devel- 
opment Act  jtmendmentJ— Designed  to  ex- 
tend to  Jtine  30,  1971  the  NaUonal  Counal 
on  Marine  Kesourcea  and  Engineering  De- 
t,elopment  which  expired  on  June  30,  1970. 
S    3617.  P/S  7/10/70.   HS.   16807,  H.   Cal. 

Aflddle  Snake  Hirer —Sospends  for  8 
years  the  .luthorlty  ot  the  Fedetml  Power 
bommlBslon  to  ocoept  appUcatlona  or  pant 
licenses  or  penmta  under  the  Federal  ^o^' 
er  Act  tor  the  con^trucUon  of  hydroelectric 
power  projects  on  the  reach  ot  the  Middle 
Snake  River  extending  along  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  and  Idaho-Wsahlngton  borders  for 
100  miles  between  the  existing  BeUs  Oanyon 
Dam  and  the  authorized  Aiotln  Dam.  8.  940. 
P'S  5/16'70. 

Missouri  Riper  Bostn — AuthoclBed  appro- 
priations of  832  mllUon  for  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  (mdudlng  813.838,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget!  to  oontlnue  the  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Heclamauon  for  inveauga- 
tlona  and  oonatruetlon  ot  the  oomprehen- 
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&iv»  pl&o  for  tbe  MUeourl  River  Baaln  proj- 
ect. PubUc  Law  91-21B. 

Muiouri  River  Batin  Project,  Mtnot  Ex- 
tension. Corrifon  Diver  tton  Vnit.  North 
DAkjQta. — AutborUee  construction,  oper&- 
Uon.  sloiI  m&lntenAnce  of  the  Mlnot  exten- 
sion of  the  OdXTtson  divenloa  unit.  Mis- 
60un  River  BuLu  project.  S.  3808.  P/S  7/ 
10/70.  HJi.  16987.  H.  Cal. 

Mount  Bald]/,  Pine  Mountain,  and  Syca- 
more  Canyon  Wilderness.  Arizona. — Dcslg- 
natfis  ftre&a  in  three  national  forest  prlm- 
lUve  ftreaa  In  Arizona  u  the  Mount  Baldy 
WUdemees.  the  Pine  Mountain  Wlldemeas, 
and  the  Sycamore  C&ayon  WlIdemeBB,  u 
pert  of  the  national  vlldernese  preseiratton 
system.  In  acoordance  with  the  prox-lslona 
of  the  WUderoen  Act  of  September  3.  19*4- 
s.  710.  p/ao/ia/70. 

Sarrowa  Unit.  Misso-uri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect. Colorado. — Authcrlaed  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Narrows 
unit  of  tbe  Missouri  River  project,  which 
wouJd  be  located  on  the  South  Platte  Blver. 
m  northwestern  Colorado  to  supply  supple- 
mental iTTiffatlon  water  to  1M.370  acres  and 
to  provide  Qood  control,  fish  and  wildlife 
conserratl  on .  and  recreation  beneflta  and 
poteotUI  fuiur«  municipal  and  industrial 
wawr  supplies:  authorised  168,050,000  for 
con»t7UcUon  of  the  Narrtnra  unit.  a.  3647. 
Public  Law  91- 

National  Park  System  Administration. — 
Updated  and  clarl&ed  the  Uw  with  reepecx 
to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  of  the  various  units  of  tbe  na- 
tional  park  system.   PubUc  Law  91-383. 

Pacific  marine  fiahertes  eompdcE  om*nd- 
menta. — Granted  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Congress  to  amendments  to  the  Pacific 
marine  fisheries  compact  ss  follows:  by  rec- 
ognizing tbe  adhennce  of  the  Btataa  of 
Idaho  and  Alaska  to  the  compact  In  addl- 
jon  to  the  three  original  member  States 
( Califomla.  Oregon,  and  Washington ) :  modi- 
fying the  reference  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
the  additional  wording  "and  adjacent  waters" 
In  recognition  of  the  State  of  Alaska's  juris- 
diction over  the  Bering  Sea;  ajid  providing 
a  more  equitable  way  of  apportioning  costs 
of  the  actlrltlee  of  tbe  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries CocnmJsBlon.  Public  Law  91-31S. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Call- 
fomia. — Authorised  the  spproprlatlon  of  an 
Additional  »38.38S.0O0  to  assure  the  acquisi- 
ticD  of  all  remaining  non-Pederal  lands 
needed  to  make  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  a  meaningful  unit  of  the  national 
park  system.   PubUc  Law  91-333. 

Pubitc  ownership  of  land*  in  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects. — Clarified  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  the  Pederai  reclama- 
tion laws  with  reepect  to  lands  owned  by  a 
State  or  local  government  entity  or  subdivi- 
sion. Public  Law  91-310. 

ficsource  5ecDi7ery  Act  o/  1970. — Amends 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  emphasise 
recycling,  local  planning,  and  training  func- 
tioos;  authorizes  reeearch  programs  of  VSI-S 
million.  M0.5  million.  MO  million  and  •38.fi 
cnliUon  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1973.  1073  and 
1974.  respectively;  replaces  fiO  percent  SUt« 
grants  for  planning  activltaee  with  MH 
percent  grants  to  single  municipalities  and 
States,  and  7fi  percent  grants  for  planning 
•oUd  waste  programs  in  tbe  area  of  more  than 
one  municipality  or  State;  provides  tbst 
grants  may  be  used  for  (1)  making  surveys 
of  solid  waste  problems,  (3|  preparing  solid 
waste  disposal  plans  for  the  area  (especially 
those  emphasizing  recycling ),  (3)  develop- 
ing proposals  for  demonstration  syitem 
grants,  and  ^4}  preparing  plans  for  collect- 
ing and  recovering  attandoned  motor  vehicle 
bulks:  provides  for  grants  to  varying  slses 
of  communities  to  demonstrate  resource  re- 
covery Bvstems  and  authorizes  therefor  an- 
nual appropriations  of  OO  million.  #30  mll- 
uon.  »60  million  and  Mfi  million  for  fiscal 
yean  lb7l.  1973.  1973.  and  1974.  respectively; 
directs  the  Secretvy  of  Hoalth.  EducKloo 


and  Welfare  to  prepare  guidelines  on  solid 
waste  management  practlcee  for  circulation 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  requires 
him  to  recommend  model  codes  and  ordi- 
nances and  issue  technical  Information  on 
solid  waste  and  resource  recovery  methods 
to  solid  waste  agencies;  provides  training 
granu  to  assist  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonnel trained  In  the  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
covery equipment  and  systems;  requires  Fed- 
eral installations  and  federally  licensed  ac- 
tivities to  meet  solid  waste  guidelines; 
authorizes  a  two-year  study  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  national  disposal  sites  for  haxardous 
materials:  creates  and  authorizes  13  million 
for  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  which  Is  to  make  a  report  by  June  30. 
1973;  authorlzee  $3  million  for  a  a-year  study 
of  Issues  In  lesource  recovery;  and  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through 
June  30,  19M  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
the  Act.  excluding  those  funds  specifically 
provided  therein.  HJI.  11833.  P/H  6/4/70. 
P/3  amended  8/3/70. 

River  ba.<iln  plans  and  dvU  works. — Au- 
thorized additional  appropriations  of  WIO 
million  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years  ending 
calendar  year  1971  for  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  previously  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes.  Public  Iaw  91-389. 

Rlverton  extension  unit  of  tbe  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Wyoming. — Consolidates 
the  Rlverton  reclamation  project,  presently 
in  operation,  and  the  lands  of  tbe  former 
Rlverton  extension  unit  of  the  Missotui  River 
Basin  Project  now  in  Pederai  ownership 
within  a  single  authorized  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Project  to  provide  a  new 
repayment  plan  for  the  entire  unit  including 
necessary  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of 
existing  facilities,  write-off  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  lands  found 
to  be  nonproductive,  and  provision  o.'  re- 
payment assistance  from  power  revenues  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project.  S.  434.  P/8 
4  27/70.  HJI.  7531.  H.  Cal. 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Oregon. — Au- 
thorised the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue 
River  Basin  reclamation  project  in  Josephine 
County.  Oregon,  which  division  Is  a  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  serving 
Irrigation  water  to  more  than  9,000  acres,  for 
public  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
coneerratlon.  area  redevetopment.  and  flood 
control.  Public  Law  91-370. 

Saline  water  conversion  program. — Author- 
ised an  appropriation  of  •38.873.000  for  fiscal 
year  I07I  to  continue  the  desalting  research 
program  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Public  l^w  91-331. 

Tolyabe  National  Forest.  Nevada. — Ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  Tolyable  Na- 
tional Forest  to  Include  13.930  acres  along 
the  Nevada  side  of  LsJte  Tahoe  to  aid  In  the 
protection  and  management  of  tbe  various 
resources  of  the  area,  including  the  protec- 
tion. Improvement,  and  maintenance  of  tbe 
watershed,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  natural 
environment  values  of  the  lands  In  the 
lAke  Tahoe  Basin,  and  to  promote  the  man- 
agement and  protection  of  these  lands  un- 
der the  principles  of  mtiltlple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield.  Public  Law  91-373. 

Toucbet-walla  Walla  project.  Oregon- 
Washington.— Authorized  »3a.774.000  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Touchst 
division  of  the  Walla  Walla  reclamaUon  proj- 
ect In  southeastern  Washington  which  will 
supply  irrigation  water  to  approximately 
9.960  acres  of  land.  Public  Law  91-307. 

Volunteers  in  the  park  prograjn— estab- 
lishment.— Authorised  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enlist  tbe  servlcee  of  volunteers 
in  programs  directly  related  to  the  public 
service  mission  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  authorized  ftlOCOOO  annually  for  this 
purpose.  Public  Law  91-4&7. 

Water    resources     research     act     amend- 


ments.— Amends  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  to  Increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  for  a  water  resources  re- 
search center  In  esch  of  the  States  from 
tlOO.OOO  to  1300,000  annually  for  each  center; 
provides  for  the  eatabUshmont  of  informa- 
tion retrieval  and  dissemination  actlvitlee  at 
esch  research  center;  and  makes  tbe  Dlsuict 
of  Columbia,  Quam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
eligible  to  receive  grants.  S.  35S3.  P/8  9/1/70. 

Wichita  Mountain  Wilderness,  Okla~ 
homa. — Places  8.900  seres  of  the  69,000  acre 
Wichita  Mountains  Nstlonal  WUdllfe  Refuge 
In  Oklahoma  within  the  Nstlonal  Wilder- 
ness  Preservation  System,  iacludlng  the 
5.000  acre  Charons  Garden  U-ilt  and  the 
3J)00  acre  North  Mountain  LiJt.  S.  3323. 
P  6  4/27/70. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps. — Established  a 
S-year  pUot  Youth  Conservation  Oorpe  pro- 
gram for  young  men  and  women.  15  through 
18  years  of  age.  who  would  participate  In 
summer  work  and  educational  projects  In 
our  national  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  refuges  and  other  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  tbe  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture.  Public  Law  91-378. 

Yuma  Mesa  trriffation  District.  Arizona.^ 
Amends  Public  Law  394.  a4th  Congress,  to 
authorize  for  the  Tuma  Mesa  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Olla  Project,  Arizona.  "Irrigation  works 
and  facilities"  to  be  constructed  in  addition 
to  drainage  facilities  and  to  authorize  tbe 
existing  repayment  contract  to  be  amended 
accordingly.  8.  3883  P/S  S/lB/70.  HJI.  9804. 
H.Csl. 

NASA  authorUation.  797f.— Authorized  tbe 
appropriation  of  83.410.878,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  to  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnlstraton  (83.693,100.000  for  research 
and  development.  834,478.000  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  9683.300.000  for  re- 
search and  program  management).  PubllS 
Law  91-303. 

TAXATION 

Discriminatory  State  taxation  of  interstate 
carriers. — Ellmlnatea  the  long-standing  bur- 
den on  Interstate  commerce  resulting  from 
discriminatory  State  and  local  taxation  of 
common  and  contract  carrier  transportation 
property  by  (a)  amending  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  declare  unlawful,  as  an 
unreasonable  and  unjust  discrimination 
against  and  an  undue  burden  upon  Inter- 
state commerce,  b  State  or  local  tMX  rate, 
assessment,  or  collection  upon  tbe  trans, 
portatlon  property  of  a  common  or  contract 
carrier  at  a  higher  level  than  upon  property 
in  tbe  same  taxing  district,  and  (b)  proced- 
urally, by  providing  a  remedy  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  common  and  contract  carriers 
against  the  collection  of  the  excessive  por- 
tion of  any  tax  based  upon  such  unlawful 
assessment  or  rate.  S.  3389.  P/S  1/30/70. 
i>ufy  tuspenjrfons 

Copper. — Continued  frocn  July  1.  1970 
through  June  80,  1973.  the  present  suspen- 
sion of  duties  applicable  to  unwrought  cop- 
per (except  nickel  silver),  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  and  copper  articles  Imported  to  be 
used  In  remsnufacture  by  melting;  and  con- 
tlntied  the  suspension  of  the  additional  du- 
ties applicable  to  the  ooFq>er  content  of 
certain  oopper-bearlog  ores  and  materials 
for  the  same  period.  Public  Law  91-398. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials. — Continued 
for  3  years,  until  the  close  of  SeptemlMr  30, 
1973,  the  period  dtirlng  which  certain  dye- 
ing and  tanning  materials  may  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  PubUc  Law  91-388. 

L-Dopa. — Amended  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  Stat^  by  adding  a  new  Item 
to  suspend  for  a  period  of  3  years  the  duty 
on  L-Dopa.  a  new  drug  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Parkinsonism.  Public  Law  91-309. 

Manganese  ore — Continued  until  June  30. 
1973,  the  existing  sxispenslon  of  duties  on 
manganese  ore.  PubUc  Iaw  91-306. 

Employment  security  amend'ments. — Kz- 
teodsd  ooverscs  of  tbs  unemployment  oom- 


pensatlon  progrmm  to  more  than  4.7  mlUlon 
sddmonsl  jobs:  esUbllshed  a  permanent 
program  of  extended  beneOu  for  people 
who  exhaust  tbelr  regular  suxtc  benefits  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment;  improved 
the  financing  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program;  and  made  other  changes 
to  suengthen  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system.  PubUc  Law  91-373. 

V^-S.  "PitebUf'  crew — foxes. — provided 
that,  for  purpose  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  memberB  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S^.  "Pueblo"  who  wore  lllcgaUy  detained 
during  1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
pubUc  of  Korea  shall  be  treated  as  serving 
In  a  combat  aooe  and  will  receive  an  exclus- 
ion from  Income  tax  for  their  pay  for  service 
In  the  Armed  Poroes;  waived  unpaid  income 
taxes  and  Pederai  death  taxes  for  the  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  killed  during  this  period; 
and  extended  the  time  far  filing  t*x  returns 
paying  taxes,  etc  for  all  personnel  on  the 
ship.  Fubllo  Law  91-^8. 

TSAMSPOSTA-noH   AMD   COUSOXCM 

AceessiWUty  of  public  fadHttes  to  physi- 
cally handicopped.— Provided  that  buildings 
and  structures  which  must  be  used  by  the 
general  pubUc  such  as  subway  staUons  and 
surface  stations  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  NaUonal  Copital  Transporta- 
Uon  AcU  of  1980  and  1966,  or  UUe  lU  of  the 
Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Reg- 
ulaUon  Compact,  be  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physlcaUy 
handicapped.  PubUc  Law  91-205. 

Airport  and  Atrwaya  Development  Act. — 
Provided  for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  systems; 


Federal  Low-Emission  Vehicle  Procurement 
Act. — Channels  and  augments  tbe  motor  ve- 
hicle procurement  expendlttires  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  In  such  a  way  as  to  stimu- 
late the  development,  production  and  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  motor  vehicle  propulsion  ays- 
lems  which  emit  few  or  no  pollutants;  seeks 
to  achieve  this  stimulation  by  requiring  the 
Pederai  Government  to  purchase  available 
low-emibaion  vehicles  in  Ueu  of  other  ve- 
hicles, thereby  creaUng  a  guaranteed  market 
which  sddlUonaUy  provides  controUed  con- 
ditions for  field  testing  of  new  concepts  In 
liUtomoUve    propulsion;    authorises    annual 


Transportation  obtain  information  relating 
to  agricultural  tractor  safety  and  report 
findings  and  recommendations  thereon  to 
Congress:  and  amended  the  act  In  several 
other  respects.  Public  Law  91-26B. 

PoU  tioal  broadcasU  ng  — Amends  section 
316  Of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  repeal  the  equal-time  broad- 
casung  requirement  relative  to  presidential 
and  vice -presidential  candidates;  limits  tbe 
charges  for  use  of  broadcasting  staUons  by 
candidates  for  pubUc  office  to  no  more  than 
the  station's  lowest  unit  charge  for  the  same 
amount  of  Ume;  and  places  a  celling  of 
(20.000  on  tbe  amount  candidates  for  Federal 


repealed  the  Federal  Airport  Act:   required     united   States:    provides   Federal  grants 
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Fumng  feet  (mproremenl.— EitendMJ  and 
broadened  the  construction  aiilaUince  pro- 
gram under  the  United  States  Flehlnj  Fleet 
Improvement  Act  to  Include  recondlUonlng. 
conversion,  and  remodeling:  increMed  the 
authorisation  lor  appropriations  Irom  »10 
million  annuaU;  to  »20  million  tor  flBcal  yeara 
1970  1911.  and  1972;  provided  Jor  a  clasa 
dlBerenllal  rather  than  the  present  Individ- 
ual determination,  and  eUmlnatad  aevwral 
tlme-conaumlng  provltlona  reeuitlnc  In  eav- 
lng6  ol  time  and  adnilnlatraUve  coeta.  PubUc 
Law  91-379.  _^   „ 

UigH'Sfeed  Ground  TranBportation  Act 
eitenrton.— Extendi  the  High-Speed  Oround 
Transportation  Act  (or  an  addlUonal  year. 
unul  June  30,  1973.  and  authorlzee  «2I,700,- 
000  lor  flsoal  year  1971,  8.  3730.  P/8  7/30/70. 
HJi.  17633.  B.  Cal. 

International  rrawl  Act  amendment. — 
Amends  the  InternaUonal  Travel  Act  of 
1961  In  order  to  Improve  the  balance  ol  pay- 
menta  by  lurther  promoting  travel   to  the 


the  Secretary  ot  TraneportaUon  to  lormulate 
and  recommend  to  Congrees  within  one  year 
a  national  transportation  policy;  estahllahed 
a  PrealdenUal  AvlaUon  Advisory  Commls- 
alon;  authorized  eipendltures  ol  »75  million 
for  planning  grants,  at  *16  million  each  year; 
1250  mlUlon  for  air  carrier  and  reUever  air- 
port development  for  each  of  5  fiscal  years 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1971,  and  »30  million 
for  non-air  carrier  airport  development  for 
each  of  such  fiscal  years,  and  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1971.  contract  authorlir  up  to  •840 
million  for  6  fiscal  years,  with  each  obUga- 
Uon  of  9280  mllUon  reetrlcted  to  3  years,  and 
•250  million  for  air  navigation  facUlUea  for 
each  of  6  flecal  years;  Imposed  new  or  In- 
creased user  taxes  as  follows:  7  cents  a  gallon 
tax  on  gasoline  and  other  fuels  used  In  non- 
commercial aviation:  8  percent  on  gross 
amounts  of  domestic  airline  passenger  fares; 
S  peroent  tax  on  air  freight  waybUls;  *3  tax 
per  peevon  using  international  &avel  fa- 
dUtles:  an  annual  olvU  aircraft  user  tax, 
plus  an  addlUonal  poundage  tax  In  the  case 
of  certain  alrcsTiJt.  Revenues  from  tiie  avia- 
tion user  taxes  are  to  be  placed  In  a  new  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Pund  similar  In  na- 
ture to  the  existing  Highway  Truat  Pund. 
PubUc  Law  91-368. 

Aviation  war  risk  insurance  extention. — 
Extended  the  authority  to  provide  aviation 
war  risk  Insurance  and  reinsurance  under 
UUe  Zn  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Aot  of  19S8 
for  6  yests  through  September  7,  1976.  HJt. 
17133.  PubUc  law  91- 

Cruiae  thip  regulatione. — Amended  ttie 
Meri^ant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  eUmlnate  certain  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  unnecessarily  restrict  cruise  op- 
eraitlans  of  suhidduied  Amencan-fiag  passen- 
ger vessels,  to  enable  these  vessels  to  com- 
pete more  effecuvely  with  foreign-flag  pas- 
senger vessels,  and  to  vMt  permissive  au- 
thority m  the  secreitary  ot  Commerce  to 
make  available  regularly  scheduled  vessel 
passenger  service  to  the  public.  Including 
service  in  some  area*  which  now  have  none. 
PubUc  Law  91-250. 


assist  States,  clUes,  and  regional  groupings 
ol  8ta»s  In  attracting  foreign  visitors,  and 
seu  the  Pederai  share  ot  cost  of  any  relevant 
program  at  60  percent  ol  Its  coat:  estabUshes 
in  the  commerce  Department  a  United 
States  Travel  Service  to  be  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism 
( to  replace  the  present  Travel  Service  beaded 
by  a  DUuctor):  creates  a  NaUonal  Tourism 
Resources  Review  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  regarding  travel  needs  and  poUcles 
and  authorlMs  »l,2SO.0O0  tor  this  purpose: 
and  authorizes  approprlaUons  of  816  mlUlon 
for  each  ol  fiscal  years  1871,  1972  and  1973 
u>  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
S.  1289.  P/S  3/28/70.  HJI.  14«85.  P,H  5/14/70: 
P/S  amended  6/21/70.  Senste  agreed  to  con- 
lerence  report  7/15/70.  House  rejected  con- 
lerence  report  7/18/70. 

MorlMme  authorUation,  1971. — Authorized 
the  spproprlatlon  of  8420.420.000  to  the  Marl- 
time  AdmlnlstraUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
(•199.600,000  tor  acquuiuon,  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  veeeels,  and  oonstrucnon— 
diaerentlal  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  de- 
tense  features  Incident  to  the  construction, 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  ships: 
•  193  mlUion  tor  payment  of  obUgaUons  m- 
curred  tor  shipping  operation  subeldlea:  *l» 
million  tor  research  and  development  ex- 
penses: »4.e76.000  for  reserve  fleet  eipenaee; 
56.8  million  for  operaUon  ot  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King's  Point,  New  7ork; 
«2.445.000  for  financial  assistance  to  State 
marine  schooU:  and  M  million  tor  continued 
operstlon  of  the  nuclear  ship  'Savannah"). 
Public  Law  91-347. 

national  Tragic  ant  Motor  Vehicle  So/e<» 
Act  amendmeiiM.— Authorized  approprtatlonii 
ot  »23  mllUon  for  flsc&l  year  1970  and  »40 
mllUon  for  each  of  flscal  years  1971  and  1»73: 
broadened  the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle 
equipment"  to  Indtide  related  automotive 
safety  devices  used  exclusively  to  safeguard 
motor  vehicles  and  passengers,  and  other 
highway  users  from  risk  of  accident.  Injury 
or   death:    provided   that   the   Secretary   of 


spend  on  electronic  media  In  a  general  elec- 
tion. 8.  3637.  P/S  4/16/70.  P/H  amended 
8/11/70.  Conference  report  filed  8/13/70, 

PubUc  Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of 
1970. — Amends  the  Communlcauona  Act  ot 
1934  to  authorize  annual  approprlaUons  of 
such  stims  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1973  and  1973  for  the  continued 
financing  of  the  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting,  and  to  direct  the  Pederai  Com- 
munications Commission  lo  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  broadcast  stations  receiving  as- 
sistance under  Title  n  ot  the  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Act.  a.  8688.  P/8  8/1B/70.  Hi.  IWSa. 
H.  Cal. 

RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  f»7(l.— litab- 
Ushes  a  NaUonal  Ball  Passenger  Corporation 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains,  to  commenoe  service  on  March  1 .  1971 . 
and  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1971  appro- 
prlaUons of  »40  mlUlon  to  the  corporation,  as 
well  as  a  guarantee  of  880  mlUlon  In  20-year 
loans  to  the  corporation  to  finance  the  up- 
grading ot  roadbeds  and  the  purchase  and 
rehabiutatlon  of  roUlng  stock  and  for  other 
corporate  purposes.  The  bUl  also  authorizes 
the  approprlsUon  of  Vlh  mliUon  tor  loans  or 
loan  guarantees  to  provide  emergency  finan- 
cial aasistanoe  for  railroads  operating  pas- 
senger eemce.  8.  3706    P/8  6/8/70. 

RaitroaA  Safety  Act  and  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Control  Act. — Designed 
to  promote  safety  in  all  areas  of  railroad 
operation,  to  reduce  railroad  related  acci- 
dents, and  to  reduce  death  and  injuries  to 
persons  and  to  reduce  damage  to  property 
caused  by  accidents  mvolvlng  any  carrier 
of  haardou!  materials.  8.  1933.  P/8  13/19/88. 
P  H  amended  8/6/70. 

Shipper's  recovery  of  a  reasonable  attor- 
neys lee.— Puts  the  shipping  pubUc.  espe- 
cially smaU  shippers,  householders,  and  trav- 
elers In  a  more  equal  bargaining  poalUon 
with  carriers  in  aetUement  negotiations  for 
rect:  verv  of  damacee  sustained  In  the  trans- 
portaUon  of  property  by  permitting  a  suc- 
cessful plaintiff  to  recover  his  attorney's  fees 
If  he  allovred  the  carrier  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  lo  settle  the  claim.  8.  1853.  P/B 
1/38/70. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act. — Provides  a  Pederai  commitment  for 
•10  bllUon  in  funds  over  s  period  of  12 
yean  for  urban  mass  transportaUon  pro- 
grams; authorizes  the  Secretiry  of  Trans- 
portation to  incur  contractual  ohllgatlous 
up  to  sa.l  bllUon  tor  aU  authorized  pro- 
grams under  the  amended  1964  act,  restrict- 
ing dlsburaement  by  limitations  from  a  maxi- 
mum ot  »80  nUlUon  prtor  to  July  I,  1971, 
which  U  Increased  by  specified  llmltaOnns 
for  subsequent  years  reaching  a  maximum 
of  «l-B6  bllUon  on  July  1.  1975.  and  •S-l 
bllUon  ther«aft«r.  with  further  authorlxaUon 
requeata,  and  recommendatiDns  for  adjttst- 
ment  m  the  schedule  ot  Uquldatlng  appro- 
prutlons,  to  be  submitted  by  tbe  Secretary 
at  2-year  Intervals  before  July  1,  1973 
through  1982  Changes  use  ot  the  discretion- 
ary  fund  from  812.5  nUUlon  lo  1.6  percent 
of  the  aggregate  amount  ot  funds  author- 
ized to  be  obligated,  eioept  that  an  addl- 
Uonal 6  percent  may  be  uaad  if  It  Shall  not 
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prejiidlc*  or  deUy  pending  projects  of  oth- 
er States,  but  In  such  case  no  State  ahaU 
receive  more  taao  25  percent  ol  the  grant 
funds  rniide  avaUable  by  the  esu^epaon.  and 
authonzea  a  new  program  or  l-year  loans  to 
SUMS  and  local  public  bodies,  and  •gen- 
cftes  thereof,  for  the  acqulaltlon  of  real  prop- 
erty reaaonably  expected  to  be  needed  and 
used  for  urbau  coaas  transporunion  pur- 
posee  withm  a  reasonable  period.  S.  3154. 
P/S  3/3/70.  HH.  18186.  H.  C*L 


wrcaANa 
Definition  o/  "child"  for  veterans-  bene- 
fit purvoMt.—BBvXaea  the  deflnlUon  ol 
■■ctiUd"  Jor  veterans-  beneflt  p\irpoMS  to 
recognise  an  adopt«l  child  as  a  dependent 
Irom  the  date  ol  issuance  of  an  interlocutory 
decree.  Public  Law  91-263. 

Group  /!/«  insurance.— Increased  from  »10.- 
000  to  «15,000  the  amount  of  •emcexnen'i 
group  lUe  insurance  lor  member*  of  the  uni- 
formed  services.   Public   Law  91-391. 

Medicai  benefits  (or  older  u^rcrc tut.— Pro- 
vides that  a  veteran  who  Is  in  receipt  of  a 
VeteranA'  AdminlstraUon  pension  would  no 
longer  be  requlxeti  to  sign  under  oath  a 
statement  of  inabiUtj  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care 
la  order  to  gam  admission  to  a  VA  hjsplt.iI 
for  a  non-aervlce-connected  dlsabnicy.  HJl- 
083  P/H  8/2, 69.  P/S  amended  10/21/69. 
House  agreed  to  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  S/4/70. 

Recoupment  of  dtwbtlify  leceronce  p<^.— 
Liberalized  tUe  conditions  under  which 
the  AdminUtrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  la  re- 
quued  to  effect  recoupment  from  disability 
compensation  otherwise  payable  to  certain 
disabled  veterans.  Public  Law  91-341. 

SpeciaJ  Keaith.  care  benefits  for  certain 
iurvtvtng  depending*.— Permlta  the  surviving 
depeudenw  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
'*-ho  die  while  eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile 
are  pay  or  from  a  disease  or  injury  Incurred 
while  eligible  for  such  pa^^ho  aie  receU'lng 
benefits  under  the  special  program  for  the 
phTBlcaUy  handicapped  or  mentaUy  retarded 
provided  the  civUi-n  health  and  medical  pro- 
gram of  the  uniformed  service*  (CUAMPUS) 
to  continue  to  receive  such  benefits  until  they 
pus  their  21it  birthday.  S.  4148,  P/S  8,  14.  70. 
HJl  8413.  P/H  2/16/70. 

Speciaiued  medical  resource*. — Provides 
greater  flerlbUlty  to  the  Veteraaa'  Admlnl*- 
tration  hoepltal  and  medical  care  progrkm  by 
providing  the  AdmlnlHtrBtor  with  greater 
ftdmlnisiratlve  discretion  In  the  appoinuneut 
of  nurses.  In  i-he  ln'.«n;shl?  and  residency 
program,  and  in  the  appointment  of  deniut-'^ 
of  high  academic  and  research  standing  oa  a 

Jrary  full-Ume  or  part-time  basis.  HR. 
P/H  6/3/68.  P/S  amended  10,'31/fl9- 
agreed  to  Senate  amendmeDta  with 
Iments  &/4/70. 
Tonj'  Adminielration  Regional  Office  in 
ine  ritiUpvines.—VxUndt^  for  4  yeart.  until 
July  3.  1974.  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstraUon  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
regional  office  in  the  Phlllpplnee.  PubUc  Law 
91-338. 

Veteroiw'  diwbitily  compensarton  in- 
-,etta<r— Increased  by  8  percent  the  com- 
pensation payments  to  veterans  rated  10,  30 
and  30  peroeni  disabled;  increased  by  11  per- 
cent the  compensaUon  paymenu  to  vetarana 
rated  50  percent  to  90  percent  disabled;  to- 
creased  by  12  percent  the  oompenaatlon  pay- 
ments for  the  totally  disabled;  tocreaiied  the 
allowance  to  dependenu  of  disabled  veterans 
whose  disability  Is  rated  at  60  percent  or 
higher;  made  the  compensation  Increase*  ef- 
fective July  1970:  eatabllahed  a  presumption 
in  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  served  for  90 
days  and  who  was  held  as  p  prisoner  of  war 
for  not  less  than  «  months  during  World  War 
11.  the  Korean  conflict  or  the  Vietnam  era 
that  a  diaablUty  suffered  from  dietary  defl- 
deoctes,  forced  labor,  or  inhumane  treatment 
Is  service  connected  U  the  dlaablllty  U  re- 
uued  to  matoutrttlon.  or  II  the  vetarmn  be* 


oMov  psychotic  wlthto  3  years  of  separaUon 
from  military  service;  permitted  a  remarried 
widow  to  revert  to  her  earUer  eliglblUty  for 
oompenaatlon.  pension,  and  education  bene- 
au  when  her  second  marriage  is  ended  by 
death  or  divorce;  clarified  Congressional  in- 
tent that  all  declilona  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans*  Affairs  on  questions  of  entltle- 
meut  are  P"*'  and  not  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. PubUc  Law  91-376. 

Veterans  Education  and  Training  Amend' 
mentt  Act.— Increased  by  34.6  percent  the 
basic  ■•Of  bUl"  monthly  educaUonal  assist- 
ance allowance  rates  for  veterans,  and  the 
allowances  for  farm  training  and  appren- 
Uceehlp  programs;  increaaed  by  33.7  percent 
the  vocational  rehablUUUon  training  aub- 
aUtence  allowance;  provided  a  special  supple- 
mentary assistance  allowance  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged  veterans:  efftabllshed  a 
prediscbarge  educaUonal  program  to  aaaUt 
servicemen  In  preparing  lor  future  eduea- 
Uon  while  still  on  active  duty;  and  expanded 
the  veteran*-  outreach  serTtce  program  cov- 
«rlng  the  Veteran  Admtoistrat ion's  counsel- 
ing servloee  to  advise  veterans  of  their  en- 
titlements and  assist  them  to  galntog  em- 
ployment. Public  Law  91-319. 

Social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefiit.—SxxmndB  toe  4  months  the  period 
for  States  to  assure  aged,  bltod.  and  dis- 
abled social  security  beneficiaries  who  alao 
receive  welfare  on  tocrease  of  at  least  84  to 
their  combtoed  income  from  social  eecurlty 
and  welfare,  and  accords  elm  liar  treaunent  to 
increases  in  railroad  retlremeot  beneflU 
which  may  become  law  to  1971.  PubUc  Law 
91-306. 


BRIDGINQ  THE  GENERATION  GAP 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  no  shortage  of  discussion  re- 
cently over  the  emergence  of  ft  'genera- 
tion gap"  In  our  society.  But  all  too 
much  of  this  discussion  has  been  in- 
flamed, angry,  or,  perhaps  worst  of  all. 
ill -Informed. 

Last  week,  however,  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  telecast  a  program  that 
adds  ft  new  and  very  valuable  perspective 
on  the  phenomena  we  call  the  "genera- 
tion gap."  In  ft  program  entitled  "Anat- 
omy of  Youth."  ABC  News  featured 
the  distinguished  anthropologist  Dr. 
Margaret  Mead  presenting  some  of  her 
observations  on  what  people  under  25 
are  thinking.  Dr.  Mead  has  rightly  seen 
our  youth  movement  as  part  of  a  world- 
wide phenomenon  that  is  the  result  of 
fundamental  changes  in  20th  century 
society. 

I  think  we  need  to  cut  through  the 
peripheral  Issues  of  long  hair  and  blaarre 
dress,  which  are  simply  the  more  dis- 
tracting features  of  today's  youth  cul- 
ture. Instead,  to  understand  youth,  we 
need  to  take  a  longer  and  larger  look, 
very  much  as  Dr.  Mead  has  done,  for 
when  we  do  I  think  we  will  have  come  a 
long  way  toward  bridging.  If  not  elimi- 
nating, the  generation  gap. 

To  all  Members  of  Congress  concerned 
with  establishing  contact  with  our  con- 
stituents under  25.  I  commend  the  per- 
ceptive remarks  of  Dr.  Mead  and  ask 
unanimous  conscrnt  that  the  full  tran- 
script of  the  ABC  program.  "Anatomy  of 
Youth,"  be  printed  in  the  Bicow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

ANATOirr  OF  YoiTTH  Wrra  Dm.  MAaoASKT  Mkad 

MABoaxxT  Mcad:  If  aU  the  people  who  grew 

up  before  World  War  n  realised  that  they 


were  duierent,  and  that  the  kids  are  dif- 
ferent, and  that  this  isnt  about  parenu 
and  chUdren.  and  it  imt  about  teachers 
fcnd  SLudentii.  Its  Just  alxjut  aU  the  people 
under  twenty-five,  and  aU  the  people  over. 
And  once  they  realize  it,  they  wont  feel 
it's  their  problem,  that  they  didn't  bring 
their  Itids  up  right,  or  there'a  something 
wrong  with  their  kids,  or  they  shouldn't 
have  sent  them  to  that  college,  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

We  realize  thla  la  a  world-wide  phenome- 
non Its  happening  everywhere.  It's  bappen- 
irg  to  everybody.  So  Ifi  up  to  everybody 
to  work  It  out  m  their  own  particular  situa- 
tion. Learn  who  the  kJda  ar«.  because  iheyTe 
going  to  have  to  live  In  the  world  together  for 
a  good  long  time  from  now. 

AKNODWcra.  "Now,"  the  Ainerlcan  adven- 

Iture.  the  people  and  events  shaping  o\ir  lives 
and  our  times,  now.  This  week.  Anatomy 
of  Youth,  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead's 
obeervatlona  of  youth  and  the  generation 
gap. 
L  Here  la  ABC  News  corre«pondent  Gregory 
Jackson. 

OftxooaT  J*ck»on;  Margaret  Mead  Is.  of 
course,  world  famous  as  an  anthropologist, 
writer  and  teacher.  And  she  has  a  particular 
Interest  In  youth;  to  fact,  shea  recently 
written  a  study  on  the  generation  gap,  caUed 
"Culture  and  Commitment."  And  that's 
why  we  asked  her  to  Joto  ua  here  In  Cen- 
tral Park.  New  York  City,  where  on  summer 
weekends  young  people  by  the  tbouaands 
gather. 

Many  of  those  young  people  are  what  most 
of  us  would  caU  extraordinary,  atypical,  far 
out.  largely  because  of  their  dresa.  At  least 
nothing  like  the  clean  cut  kids  most  ol  u« 
know.  „- 

Well,  to  the  next  thirty  mtout«s  weTl 
hear  Dr.  Mead's  own  view  of  those  young- 
sters, as  weU  as  her  observations  on  what 
people  under  tweuty-flve  are  thtoklng.  And 
finally  some  Ideas  from  her  on  how  to  re- 
establish communication  with  America's 
youth.  .    , 

3d*ccb:  "Look  at  all  the  sUly  people/ 
Wanting  to  find  out/If  there's  somewhere  to 
be   happy. /Everyone's  in  doubt." 

Jackson:  In  summer  the  morning  quiet 
of  Central  Park  to  the  heart  ol  New  York 
City  gives  way.  about  noon,  to  a  colorful 
youth  happening-  We  asked  Dr.  Margaret 
Mead  to  teU  us  about  that  scene. 

Mkao:  Well,  we're  Ulktog  about  New  York 
City,  to  Central  Park,  a  park  that  people 
were  afraid  to  go  into  ten  years  ago  it  had 
become  so  dangerous. 

Kids  come  here  for  many  reasons;  some 
have  bought  their  clothes  for  the  occasion. 
Prom  one  potot  of  view  It's  a  masked  ball. 
Then  when  you  got  on  to  the  kids  who 
come  for  the  concerts  on  the  mall  now,  theee 
are  all  kinds  of  kids  who  come  to  listen  to 
the  music.  (Rock  music) 

Some  of  them  are  gotog  to  school,  some 
of  them  are  working  all  summer  m  super- 
markets. And  they  dress  up  for  the  occaalon 
too.  And  It's  a  dressed  up  occasion,  which 
people  are  eaytog  a  lot  of  things  with  their 
clothes  They're  even  saytog.  "I  have  a  right 
to  be  here."  you  know,  "at  least  for  the  day. 
I  won't  be  conspicuous."  Or  they're  saying. 
■■I'm  the  ktod  of  person  who  likes  rock 
mualo."  Or  they're  saying,  "Isn't  It  fun  to 
roU  hew   together."    (Rock   Music  t 

I  prefer  it  outdoors.  I  can  enjoy  tt  out- 
doors. Indoora  It  hurts  my  ears,  unleas  I  get 
to  the  middle  and  dance.  Then  my  ears  take 
the  next  trip. 

There  have  always  been  generations,  and 
there  have  always  been  kids  rebelUng  against 
older  people:  or  older  people  aaylng.  "You 
know,  It  wu  like  that  when  I  was  younger." 
"It  waan't  like  that  when  I  was  younger." 

We're  taiktog  about  something  different 
now.  we're  talking  about  something  that 
happened  after  World  War  n.  happened  only 
once.  We  don't  think  well  have  another  gen- 


eration gap  like  this.  But  it's  gone  right 
around  the  world,  and  we  have  a  group  of 
young  people  who  were  bom  toto  such  a  dU- 
ferent  vrorld  that  there's  real  gap  between 
them  and  all  older  people,  not  Juat  their 
parents  or  their  teachers,  but  people  to  their 
own  society. 

You  know,  we  have  had  gaps  between 
parenu  and  chUdren.  or  gaps  between  teach- 
ers and  their  students.  And  gaps  to  one  part 
of  society.  Or  when  immigrants  came  from 
Europe  there  was  a  big  gap  between  theU 
children  and  the  parents  that  came  over 
here.  UAs  and  lots  oS  Uttle  gape  around  the 

The  thing  that's  unique  about  this  one  la 
that  the  youngsters  who  grew  up  alter  World 
'War  U  grew  up  In  a  different  world  every- 
where in  the  world.  8o  that  nowhere  any- 
where are  there  older  people  that  have  had 
the  aame  experiences  they've  had.  And  this 
Is  what  cuU  them  off. 

Jacksom:  What  made  the  world  so  differ- 
ent to  1»46?  ^,  _^ 
Mkao:  Well,  to  begto  with  we  dlacovered 
all  of  it.  We  began  knowing  we  were  to  a 
whole  world  at  onoe.  The  bomb,  so  that  we 
knew  that  we  now  held  the  life  of  the  world 
to  our  hands,  as  we  never  had  before.  Tele- 
vlalon,  which  means  that  people  could  eee 
what  was  happening  on  one  side  of  the 
world,  or  somewhere  else,  immediately,  Com- 
puten,  and  space  exploration.  All  theee 
things  happened  at  once,  and  they  made 
such  a  big  change  that  now  there's  a  real 
gap.  It's  around— the  (ddeet  are  around 
twenty-five  now.  you  know. 

For  thousands  and  thousands  of  yean  all 
socleUes  were  what  we  call  poet- figurative. 
Change  was  so  slow,  and  people  knew  so  uttle 
about  It.  that  children  learned  from  their 
grmndparenta  what  their  Uvea  were  gotog  to 
be  like.  Bo  when  you  were  bom  your  fu- 
ture was  already  laid  out  In  front  of  you, 
to  the  preeence  of  the  old  people,  you  know. 
£  wauhtog  them. 

■  S  Then  when  we  got  change  we  had  what  I 

call  a  conflguratlve  society,  where  you  learn 
quite  a  little  from  your  own  age  mates.  Al- 
though you  stm  learn  a  lot  from  old  people. 
And  now  we're  in  a  society  where  we  have 
to  learn  from  the  children,  because  they're 
the  only  people  who've  lived  here. 
(Bockmualc.) 

Jackson.  Again,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  on  what 
young  people  are  telling  us. 

MSAO:  They're  trying  to  gel  through  the 
^tdea  that  we  do  live  on  one  planet,  and  that 
It*  resouroee  are  limited.  We  have  to  look 
aiter  It.  You  know,  we  thought  It  was  so  big 
we  never  explored  It,  we'd  never  fiown  around 
It,  we'd  never  seen  It  from  the  moon.  And  we 
thought  It  was  an  enormous  place  with  in- 
exhaustible resources. 

Oh,  you  might  use  up  some  of  our  good  land 
in  the  dust  bowl,  or  you  might  cut  down  most 
of  the  trees  In  AustraUa.  But  in  general  there 
was  plenty  everywhere. 

And  now  we've  seen  the  earth  from  th-^ 
moon,  which  Ifl  the  way  the  kids  have  grown 
up.  And  they  know  how  small  this  planet  la, 
and  how  limited  Its  resources.  So  they  want 
us  to  take  care  ol  It  better  than  we  did  And 
from  that  comee  Earth  E>ay.  and  all  of  these 
things. 

They're  grown  up  to  realise  that  we're  all 
membera  of  the  same  spedea.  And  whereas 
their  grandparents  dldnX  know  thla.  thej 
really  dldnt.  And  they  thought  people  with 
different  skin  color  or  different  kind  of  hair 
really  were  different  genetically  and  biologi- 
cally In  a  way  that  mattered. 

The  kids  know  this  Isnt  true.  When  you 
go  toto  discussions  with  them,  you  find  that 
on  the  whole  they  have  the  same  poalUon 
around  the  world.  They're  ngatost  war.  They 
know  we're  all  one  human  race.  They  know 
the  bomb  could  destroy  us  all  and  every  liv- 
ing thing.  Bo  they're  against  war  to  a  very 
different  way  from  the  way  people  used  to 
be  agatoBt  war  before. 
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Despair  Is  a  very  Important  element  to 
young  pepole  today,  and  n  will  be  as  long  as 
the  Vietnam  war  goes  on.  Because  they  know 
the  bulk  of  the  American  people  don't  want 
the  war;  they  know  they  elected  President 
Nixon  because  he  said  he'd  end  it,  and  haant 
ended  it. 

And  they  only  know  this  AdnUnlstratlon. 
They  haven't  known  other  Prealdenu,  and 
they  don't  know  how  slow  things  are.  So  they 
say  the  whole  system  has  to  be  destroyed.  But 
they  dont  really  know  what  they  mean  when 
they  aald  this. 

And.  you  know,  they  don't  really  want  to 
destroy  the  system.  It's  a  way  ol  talking, 
because  they  dont  ktiow  what  else  to  do  with 
the  plaguey  thing. 

Authority  18  wobbling  today.  Authority  was 
ba*ed  not  only  on  the  belief  In  authority — 
you  know,  that  you  honored  your  father,  or 
honored  your  teacher,  or  honored  elected  of- 
ficials, and  thtogB— It  was  also  baaed  on  the 
fact  that  they  did  know  more,  they  actually 
did  know  more. 

Now  there  are  thtogs  that  they  don't  know 
more  about  If  they'd  slop  talktog  about  the 
things  they  don't  know  about,  they'd  get  their 
authority  back. 

Jackson  :  Dr.  Mead,  aren't  the  youngsters 
prone  to  rtolenoe? 

Meao:  The  young  people  are  not  prone  to 
violence. 

There  has  been  violence  In  some  oonlronta- 
tlons  that  were  badly  handled  And  there'rc 
been  rock*  thrown.  But  lor  every  rock  that 
was  throw n .  there've  been  thousand  and 
thousands  of  kids  who  marched,  and  stood, 
or  stood  vigUs,  or  sat  up  for  nlgbu,  and 
nlghu.  and  nights  talktog.  trying  to  straight- 
en things  out.  But  they  never  get  rectvded, 
they  never  get  to  the  mass  media. 

Only  violence  gets  into  the  mass  media. 
And  I  don't  blame  pareou  for  thlnktog 
they're  all  violent,  because  that's  the  only 
thing  they  ever  see. 

Jackson:  Why  is  there  this  general  stigma 
attached,  then,  that  they  are  violent,  and 
that  they  are  prone  to  so-called  overthrow 
the  system? 

Mxad:  Because  they're  questioning  the  sys- 
tem. At  the  ouUlde.  there  are  about  four 
percent  of  college  studenu  that  are  Inter- 
ested in  political  activism  to  the  whole  coun- 
try— that's  four  percent  of  college  students, 
uot  of  all  young  people  to  the  country. 

There  are  some  violent,  or  advocate  some 
violence  among  youug  people.  Just  as  there 
are  among  many  older  people  also. 

Jackson:  This  whole  talk,  largely  from  the 
youngsters  too,  about  dropping  out.  about 
leaving  the  system — la  that  vaUd?  Do  you 
think  they  wUl? 

Mkad:  a  very  few  people  leave  the  system. 
They're  a  criuclsm  of  the  system  when  they 
leave  It.  This  oountry  Is  made  up  of  drop- 
outs. Everybody  who  came  to  this  country  to 
the  early  days  was  a  dropout  from  the  sys- 
tem, who  came  here  and  wanted  to  found 
some  other  ktod  of  Ule.  So  that  the  Iclds 
that  articulately  drop  out  are  critlciztog  the 
system,  you  know,  their  crltlclBm  of  It. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  this  is  what  most 
young  people  want.  It  means  that  the  maas 
media  always  selae  on  what  la  dramatic,  what 
is  extreme,  vrhat  Is  unusual,  and  if  poealble 
what  Is  violent. 

Jackson:  Sargent  Shrlver,  whose  eon.  as 
you  know,  was  recently  arrested,  says  that 
young  people  are  under  tremendous  pressure, 
with  what  he  called  fantastic  temptaUons, 
and  he  blames  It  on,  to  his  words,  "almoat 
Uberttoe  society."  What  do  you  think? 

M«ad:  I  think  that  Is  at  present  a  pretty 
libertine  society,  and  the  Uberttoea  are  mid- 
dle aged  and  older.  They  grew  up  in  a  puri- 
tanical society;  and  when  you  Just  remove  a 
lew  of  the  restraints,  the  people  who  grew  up 
puritanical  go  to  for  lust.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  old  Uberttoe*  around,  no  young  onee. 
Jacksok:  Bow  does  the  older  generauon 


. . .  the  authorities  .  ■ .  approach  the  qoesUoo 
of  drugs? 

Mkad:  Were  endangering  people  terri- 
bly ..  .  with  hereto,  with  I£0,  with  speed. 
We're  endangering  people  permanenUy.  We 
tell  them  that  pot  Is  one  of  the  those.  Then 
they  try  pot  and  they  find  that  nothing 
happezu.  And  they're  addicted.  And  they 
don't  tnist  the  adult  world  anymore  when 
they  say  that  speed  Is  dangerous,  that  LfiO 
is  terribly  dangerous  and  that  heroto  i.f 
terrible  hiblt  to  hnve.  They  dont  trust  I. 
elders  because  their  elders  have  lied  to  them 
about  pot.  And  that's  the  reason  I  want 
to  separate  pot  off  from  the  others,  and  re- 
peal the  laws  against  pot  and  put  It  in  an- 
other box. 

There's  s  lot  of  emphasis  on  not  weartog 
fonnal  costumes,  you  know.  They  want  peo- 
ple to  be  free  of  all  ktods  of  bans  and  con- 
ftolng  things.  They're  the  rag-tag  and  bob 
tall  of  previous  fashions;  Indian  bead  bands, 
or  old  Jackeu.  or  crocheted  aolmacassara 
worn  over  people's  shoulders,  and  things. 

They're  plcktog  up  things  from  the  past, 
all  sorts,  because  they  live  to  a  world  where 
the  whole  world's  being  hurled  at  them  at 
once  to  fragmenu,  and  they  take  the  frag- 
ments and  make  clothes  out  of  them.  And 
make  a  few  statements  when  they  do  that. 

They're  saying.  "We  belong  to  thla  genera- 
tion, and  for  goodneas  sakes.  people  have 
been  saying  thtogs  with  hair  ever  atoce  any- 
body can  remember."  You  know,  you'd  think 
nobody  knows  any  history.  They  have  for- 
gotten what  It  was  like  when  I  cut  my  hair, 
to  1930,  and  the  whole  barber  shop  wept. 
You  know,  it  was  the  end  ol  womanhood 
when  we  cut  off  our  long  hair. 

But  we  didn't  have  TV  to  those  days.  Peo- 
ple only  had  to  deal  with  the  bob-haired  girl 
next  to  them.  Or  to  England  when  the 
Roundheads  came  to  they  didn't  have  mass 
media.  And  today  the  hair  styles  and  all  of 
these  thtogs  get  on  mass  media,  and  they're 
much  more  of  a  statement  than  they  would 
have  been  then. 

They've  been  filmed  aU  their  Uvea.  They 
were  filmed  to  their  cradles,  you  know. 
They've  had  Christmas  morning  tape,  they've 
heard  their  voices  on  a  tape  recorder  all  their 
Uve&.  They've  none  of  the  shyness  that  we 
had  the  first  t.'m*i  we  heard  oxa  voices,  or  saw 
ouraelves  to  a  film.  It  was  horrible.  They  ve 
grown  up  that  was  in  a  ktod  ol  refiexlve,  cir- 
cular world. 

After  all.  to  this  ktod  of  a  show  here  to  the 
Park,  anyway,  they're  on  the  sUge.  They're 
dressed  up  for  a  stage.  And  if  you're  on  a 
stage  you  don't  object  to  havtog  spectators. 
to  fact,  you  want  them.  (Bock  Music) 

You  see  blacks  and  whites  going  around 
together,  treating  each  other  like  people.  And 
perhaps  not  quite  forgetttog  the  difference. 
Enjoytog  It  a  UUle.  enjoying  the  fact  that 
they  are  stating  that  we're  all  human  beto^. 
and  all  the  same  to  Qod's  sight.  That's  one 
position. 

nien  you  have  the  other,  you  have  young 
blacks  together,  magnificently  dressed,  with 
their  hair  standing  up  on  their  heads.  They're 
proud  of  what  they  look  like. 

So  when  it's  carnival,  and  everybody's 
happy,  and  everybody's  singing,  you  don't 
get  this  kind  of  confrontation  between  police 
and  young  people.  And  In  fact,  at  Woodstock 
the  police  were  highly  protective. 

But  of  course  they  realize  that  young  peo- 
ple who  look  like  this  have  been  Involved 
to  other  kinds  of  demonstrations,  aod  the 
cops  take  an  awful  beating  sometimes.  They 
were  brought  up  to  deal  with  the  robbera. 
not  to  deal  with  college  kids. 
(Rock  music) 

Jackson:  Dr.  Mead,  fre  heard  700  often 
say  in  the  past  conversation  that  one  of  the 
ways  to  reestablish  communication  with  the 
youngsters  Is  to  talk  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand  you  hear  ao  frequently  from  parents 
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that  they  cant  taUc  to  thalp  kld».  What  do 
you  tell  them  to  do? 
Mxad:  To  U&t«o. 
Jacksom  :  Well,  they  won't  taUt. 
MuLo:  No.  thftt  lant  so,  you  se*.  bac»uM 
tue   parenM   doot   lUten.   They  doni  have 
much    practice    listening,    and    very     Uttle 
practice  llatenlng  to  kida.  Bell  And  U  he 
watchea    himseU   that   every   time    the    kid 
wya  something  he  glvea  him  a  lecture.  Be 
morttlizM.  and  telU  him  he  never  knew  what 
the  Depression  wae  like. 

You  haie  'o  give  up  remembering  your  own 
youth  and  thinking  that  wUl  explain  things. 
because  it  wont.  You  have  a  tendency  to 
believe  the  world's  sail  something  Uke  the 
world  you  grew  up  in.  and  youTe  kidding 
vouneir.  Tou  aee.  theyve  never  known  an- 
other world.  I  mean.  youU  get  fourteen  year 
'j]a  boys  now  gaytng.  I  used  to  he  interested 
:a  ipcce  exploration."  you  see.  It's  part  of 
their  childhood,  they're  tired  of  It.  This  Is 
a  difference  from  people  who  Just  stood 
breathless  when  the  first  man  landed  on  the 
moon,  because  tt  still  was  a  marvel  to  them. 
Listen,  understand  something  that  they're 
about.  Otherwise  we  have  a  great  big  seg- 
mented society  that  we  don't  understand. 
Knd  that  many  people  are  afraid  of.  Tou're 
always  afraid  of  things  you  don't  under- 
stand. 

If  the  older  people  listen,  then  the  kids 
wlU  listen.  They're  fair. 

Jackson:  At  this  point  it's  traditional  to 
say,  on  the  one  side  you've  heaijl  this,  and  on 
the  other  side  youTe  heard  that,  and  both 
*.ides  are  worthy  of  your  deepest  consldera- 
Tion.  and  SO  on.  But  tonight  that  cannot  be 
thecaae. 

To  be  honest.  It's  been  largely  all  one  view 
through  one  Ivns.  Quite  simply.  Dr.  Mead  says, 
we  must  reverse  the  trend  of  recorded  his- 
tory and  learn  from  the  children  Largely 
because  of  the  bomb,  and  television,  and 
sDsce.  she  says  that  those  born  after  World 
War  n  are  different  from  any  other  genera- 
tion ever  known. 

They  are,  In  effect,  the  first  to  know  their 
earth  by  looking  at  It  from  the  moon. 

Dr.  Mead  agrees  authority  Is  wobbling.  But, 
in  a  line,  she  summed  up  her  thoughts  when 
she  said.  "If  those — the  elders — would  stop 
talking  about  the  things  they  don't  know 
about,  they'd  get  their  authority  back."  And 
then  she  proposed  legalizing  marijuana. 

In  all  fairness,  we  must  point  out  that 
many  doctors  strongly  oppose  thla  point  of 
view  .  .  .  that  very  little  medical  evidence  has 
been  collected  on  either  side  of  the  pot  ques- 
uon  .  .  .  and  that,  in  all  events,  marijuana 
15.  at  presents  Illegal. 

But  what   to  say  of  Dr    Mead's  vtewa  an 
youth?  Is  this  kindly  anthropologist  .  -  .  who 
is.  incidentally,  also  a  grandmother  ...  as 
nfuslDg  as  the  youngsters?  That's  for  you 
^  decide.  But  It  does  seem  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  quick,  even  eager,  to  believe  our  ex- 
perts when  they're  talking  about  the  natlvea 
of  New  Guinea,  or  explaining  the  life  styles 
of  the  Pljl  Islands,  but  rarely  appreciate  such 
.tnalysls  at  home.  And  there  seems  to  be  a 
moral  to  Chat.  But  good  sense  suggests  that 
Dr.  Mead  have  the  last  word— which  ah«  will 
in  a  momeot 
(Music). 

Mbsd.  U  all  the  people  who  g»w  up  before 
WW  n  really  realize  that  they  are  different. 
and  that  the  kids  are  different,  and  that  H 
Isn't  about  parenu  and  children  and  It  Isn't 
about  t«achers  and  students.  It's  Just  about 
all  the  people  under  26  and  all  the  people 
over.  And  once  they  realize  It,  they  won't  feel 
Its  their  problem,  that  they  didnt  bring  their 
kids  up  right,  or  there's  something  wrong 
with  their  kids,  or  they  shouldn't  have  sent 
them  to  that  college,  or  something  of  the 
sort- 

We  realize  this  is  a  world  wide  phenom- 
enon that's  happening  everywhere,  and  It's 
happening  to  everybody.  So  It's  up  to  ev- 
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erybody  to  work  it  out.  In  their  own  por- 
ucular  situation. 

you  know,  when  people  are  in  au  earth- 
quake, and  everybody's  in  the  earthquake, 
they  don't  go  around  blaming  each  other. 
or  blaming  themaelvea.  There's  an  earth- 
quake, they  deal  with  it. 

And  this  is  Uke  an  earthquake.  It's  some* 
thing  that's  universal,  that  affects  every- 
body, and  everybody  hoa  to  learn  to  work 
with  It. 

Learn  who  the  kids  are.  because  they're  go- 
ing to  have  to  live  In  the  world  together  for 
a  good  long  time  from  now. 

iMtislc). 

AMNOUNCxa.  This  has  been  a  presenuUon 
of  ABC  News. 


THE  PDLBRlGHT-McGOVERN  NBC 
TELECAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  over  the  Nationul  Broadcasting 
Co.  television  network,  the  distingiilshed 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Pulbrichi) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  ( Mr.  McGovmn)  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  overriding 
issue  that  faces  the  country — the  tragic 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  more  articulate  spokesmen— men 
with  great  honor  and  deep  conviction — 
could  have  been  chosen  to  present  this 
view  to  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  their  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tkx  National  Bboadcasting  Co.  Paxaxjcrs  A 

RlPLT    TO    PaSSISXNT    NXXOK    ON    THK    SUB- 
JECT or  SouTHXAST  Asa 
(By  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbuoht  and  Senator 
Oxoacx  McOoTxaM) 

Mr.  MoNioc.  In  the  past  nine  months 
Prwldent  Nixon  has  made  five  television 
speeches  about  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  NBO 
has  provided  extensive  coverage  to  both  sides 
of  the  Vietnam  debate  In  its  regular  and 
special  news  programs.  Recently  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ruled  that  an 
equal  time  answer  is  not  required  every  time 
the  President  makes  a  talk,  but  In  view  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  five  televised  talks  on  Vietnam. 
the  FCC  also  said  that  as  a  matter  of  f  aimeaa 
the  networks  should  provide  some  special 
program  time  to  his  opponents  on  that 
issue — A  Beply  to  the  President. 

Tonight  we  wlU  hear  from  two  of  the  most 
prominent  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy: 
Senator  J,  W.  Fulbrtghc.  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat who  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Betattons  Committee;  and  Senator  Oeorge 
MoOovarn.  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  who 
is  co>author  of  an  amendment  to  require 
American   withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Now.  Senator  Fulbrlght. 

Senator  PuLaatcirr.  During  the  past  several 
years,  much  baa  been  written.  six>ken  and 
aimed  about  the  war  In  Indo  China.  So 
much.  In  fact,  has  been  said  that  it  Is  not 
easy  to  filter  the  truth  from  the  great  mass 
of  Information,  ml»information  and  pure 
propaganda,  and  to  osseas  the  full  effect  of 
this  war  upon  the  personal  Uvee  of  our  peo- 
ple here  at  home. 

Tonight  I  shall  try  to  focus  our  attention 
as  clearly  as  I  can  upon  those  aspects  of  the 
war  which  I  believe  ore  a<  first  importance  to 
the  American  people. 

In  view  of  our  experiences  in  recent  year^. 
Is  It  not  appropriate  to  look  Inalde  our  hearts 
and  minds,  to  ask  ourselvee  some  searching 
questions?  Two  fundamental  queatlons  are: 
What  kind  of  country  do  we  want  America 


to  be:  and  what  kind  of  people  do  we  wish 
to  be? 

Generally  we  have  been  proud  of  our  com- 
mon feense.  In  Arltansas,  we  sometimes  say 
we  have  horse  sense.  We  like  to  think  we 
are  generous,  friendly  and  tolerant  of  other 
people.  We  have  thought  we  are  sensible 
and  bardheaded,  not  given  to  visionary 
schemes  beyond  our  capacities,  aod  not  sub- 
ject to  religious  or  political  obseeslons.  or 
bltier  hatreds  which  in  endless  wars  have 
plagued  the  lives  of  ao  many  less  fortunate 
people. 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  tremendous 
bucoess  In  developing  our  cotmtry,  in  our 
technological  and  scientific  knowtiow.  and 
our  ability,  through  private  business  enter- 
prises, to  bring  the  material  benefits  of  this 
knowledge  to  more  of  our  people  than  any 
other  society  in  the  world  has  ever  doue. 

We  have  believed  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  Investment  from  a  bad 
iuvestment.  otf  knowing  what  policy  Is  in 
our  national  Interests  and  what  Is  not. 

I  suggest  to  you  tonight  that  the  war  in 
Indo  China  Is  a  bad  Investment  of  our  re- 
sources and  of  our  talents.  It  is  contrary  to 
common  sense.  It  Is  a  departure  from  our 
best  traditions,  and  It  offends  our  Inherent 
sense  of  decency. 

That  is  why  there  is  such  general  dissent, 
such  widespread  dlsiiluslonment.  and  such 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
actions.  Such  confusion  and  hesitation  about 
what  we  should  do  now. 

Depending  upon  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
debate  about  the  war  focuaes  on  oertaln 
questions:  WlU  Vietnamlzation  work?  Was 
the  Cambodian  invasion  Juatlfled?  Is  the 
President  exceeding  his  powers?  What  Is  to 
be  done  about  crime  in  the  streets  and  vio- 
lence on  the  campus?  Why  are  unemploy- 
ment rales  so  high,  interest  rates  so  exhorbl- 
tant  and  houses  so  scarce?  And  why.  with  all 
our  wealth  and  technical  genius,  have  we 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  making  or  cttlet 
fit  pioceb  to  live,  with  good  schools  and  safe 
streets,  frefib  air  and  clean  water? 

Underljlng  each  of  these  questions  that 
divide  and  distract  us.  may  I  repeat,  la  the 
basic  question  of  what  kind  at  country  we 
aaiit  America  to  be.  Do  we  wish  to  be  the 
greatest,  proudest  mllliary  power  the  world 
has  ever  known,  the  world  policeman  who 
rushes  into  the  breach  whenever  and  wher- 
ever trouble  arises,  or  would  we  rather  be 
known  to  future  generations  for  our  ■uirrwis 
In  solxMng  human  problems,  for  our  practice 
of  democracy  at  home.  and.  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, or  wlUlngnees  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  In  the  United  Nations? 

I  do  not  know  what  our  choice  Ls  going 
to  be.  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  We 
cannot  be  both  the  policeman  or  the  nurse- 
maid of  the  world  and  u  fiourlshing  flemoc- 
racy  at  home.  War  undermlnea  democ- 
racy, and  America  has  been  In  a  full-<4cale 
war  for  13  of  the  last  30  years.  Three  decades 
of  war  and  crisis  have  put  a  grenat  strain 
on  our  democracy.  War  has  necessitated  the 
diversion  of  vast  sums  of  money  from  urgent 
domestic  needs.  And  with  one  war  follow- 
ing another,  the  agenda  of  domestic  n^leet 
has  grown  d^ngerotuJy  long. 

More  difficult  to  measure  but  no  lew  Im.- 
portant  lias  been  the  drain  on  our  moral 
and  political  energies.  A  President  who 
spends  much  of  his  working  day  trying  to 
win  sui^Mrt  for  his  war  policy  does  not 
have  much  time  nor  energy  to  deal  with 
poverty  and  crime,  bousing,  schools  and 
poUuuon.  A  Congte&s  burdened  with  war 
costs  and  war  measures  has  that  much  leas 
time,  money  and  spirit  for  the  work-aday 
tasks  of  studying  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems and  legislating  programs  to  mast  them. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  loss  of  spirit  and  optim- 
ism which  has  affected  sa  ms^y  of  us.  For 
the  first  time  In  history.  Americans  of  aU 
ages  are  showing  signs  of  cynicism  and  dis- 
illusion about  the  future  of  their  country. 


As  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  large  ciUei 
said  after  one  of  the  great  urban  riots  of 
recent  years,  "We  may  be  able  to  pacify 
every  village  in  Vietnam  over  a  period  of 
years,  but  what  good  does  tt  do  if  we  can't 
pacify  the  American  cities?" 

These  are  the  real  questions  arising  out 
of  our  war  In  Indo  China,  and  1  regret 
very  much  that  we  have  been  diverted  from 
them  by  questions  of  national  courage,  or 
of  our  possible  defeat  and  humiUaaon. 

Courage  is  a  personal  quality,  not  one 
belonging  to  nations  apart  from  their  In- 
dividual citizens.  It  takes  no  Individual 
courage,  for  example,  for  a  President,  a  Vice 
President,  at  a  Senator  to  send  young  men 
to  risk,  or  to  give  their  lives  in  a  jungle  10.000 
miles  from  home.  It  takes  great  moral  cour- 
age, on  the  other  hand,  for  Senator  Mc- 
Govern  to  acknowledge  a  mistake  and  to 
talce  an  Initiative  to  end  the  war  In  Indo 
Clilna,  just  as  It  took  physical  courage  when 
he  flew  36  combat  missions  as  a.  B-26  bomber 
pilot  In  World  War  H,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

It  diverts  us  from  the  real  question  when 
the  President  Invokes  the  spector  of  "This 
first  defeat  in  American  history."  We  are 
not  really  in  any  danger  of  being  mllltarUy 
defeated  in  Indo  Ctilna.  Everyone.  Includ- 
ing the  enemy,  knows  that.  Wltbln  hours. 
If  we  choose  to  do  It,  we  could  wipe  those 
little  countries  and  every  living  thing  with- 
in them  off  the  face  of  the  map. 

It  is  not  weakness  that  prevents  us  from 
doing  that,  but  decency  and  clvtliaed  re- 
straint. A  war  is  not  a  football  game  which 
you  play  to  win  for  the  sake  of  winning.  A 
war  is  fought  for  political  objectives,  and 
when  It  Is  recognized  that  those  objective* 
are  unattainable  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the 
appropriate  course  of  action  to  end  that 
war  In  an  orderly  but  expeditious  way.  Cor- 
recting a  mistake  is  not  a  defeat  or  a 
humiliation,  but  a  rational  and  honorable 
way  of  coming  to  grips  with  reality. 

The  real  questions  to  be  asked  about  any 
war  are  whether  It  Is  essential  to  our  security, 
whether  It  serves  any  other  useful  purpose, 
and  whether  the  cost  Is  commensurate  with 
the  gain.  My  own  view  Is  that  the  war  In  Indo 
China  is  unjustified  on  all  these  coimta.  I 
would  Uke  to  explain  why.  starting  with  the 
question  of  security. 

North  Vietnam  is  a  small  and  poor  country 
which  could  only  be  a  ttu'sat  to  the  United 
States  U  It  were  the  ^earhead  of  a  far  larger 
power,  or  unified  international  movement 
which  was  hostile  to  the  United  States,  With- 
in the  framework  of  a  fractured,  divided 
Communist  world,  North  Vietnam  is  a  sover- 
eign Conununl^t  country,  dependent  on 
Russia  and  China  for  military  equipment  but 
poUUcally  dominated  by  neither,  and  far  too 
small  and  poor  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  ThU  Is  the  view  of 
expert  witnesses.  Including  distinguished 
military  men  who  have  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  the  plain  words  of  General  Shoup.  the 
former  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  it 
Is  "pure  unadulterated  poppycock"  to  regard 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  threat 
to  America's  security. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
poee  no  serious  threat  to  American  security, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  they  are  a 
threat  to  other  non-Commuulst  countries 
with  whom  we  are  allied.  On  the  basis  of  their 
grudging  minimal  contributions  to  the  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam,  It  would  appear  that  our 
Asian  and  Pacific  alUes  either  do  not  take 
the  threat  very  aerlgusly.  or  are  content  to  let 
the  United  States  do  their  flghUng  for  them, 
or  art  willing  to  fight  only  U  they  are  paid 
lavish  subaldles  by  the  United  States. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford 
has  said  that  his  own  Initial  doubts  about 
the  war  arose  when  none  of  our  allies  were 
wming  to  make  additional  troop  contribu- 
tions as  we  requested-  If  the  countries  closest 


to  Vietnam  do  not  care  enough  to  volimtarlly 
&end  their  boys  to  flght  and  die  in  Vietnam, 
why  should  we  send  our  boys  to  flght  and  die 
for  them? 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  war  is  mistaken  from  the  standpomt  of 
both  our  own  security  and  the  security  of  our 
olUes- 

I  return  then  to  ttie  question  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  important  of  all.  the  ef- 
fect of  this  war  upon  our  own  country  and 
our  people.  The  American  people  are  angry 
and  divided,  and  some  of  our  young  people 
now  say  that  they  have  lost  faith  in  the 
American  system.  I  am  not  referring  to  that 
small  misguided  minority  who  have  resort- 
ed to  criminal  acts  of  violence,  but  the  great 
majority  of  decent,  law-abiding  and  Idealis- 
tic young  people  who  used  to  Join  VISTA  and 
the  Peace  Corps  before  they  lost  faith,  and 
who  now  return  gladly  to  active  constructive 
participation  la  their  country's  affairs  If  they 
saw  their  naUonal  leaders  returning  seriously 
CO  the  cask  of  rebuilding  our  country. 

I  do  not  share  President  Nixon's  view  that 
our  choice  Is  between  Vietnamlzation  and 
precipitate  withdrawal.  I  believe  this  war  can 
be  ended  by  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment. To  get  negotiations  going,  two  things 
are  required  of  the  United  States:  Oiir  wlll- 
iogneas  to  take  away  from  President  Thleu 
the  veto  be  presently  exercises  over  American 
poUcy,  and  our  willingness  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  phased  but  total  American  mili- 
tary withdrawal  from  Vietnam  to  be  com- 
pleted by  a  specified  date. 

But  the  Administration  clings  to  iu  poUcy 
of  Vietnamlzation.  And  because  it  is  unwlU- 
ing  to  offer  the  key  concessions,  there  is  no 
progress  in  the  Paris  talks. 

Vletnamization  is  only  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  mUitary  btrategies.  Ic  may  make  the  war 
more  tolerable  for  Americans  by  reducing  the 
level  of  our  own  participation,  but  it  will  not 
exuicate  us  completely.  It  will  keep  us  in- 
volved Indefinitely.  whUe  condemning  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  the  blood  bath  of  con- 
tinuing warfare. 

In  sjiy  case,  I  do  not  think  that  Vlet- 
uamlxatlon  Is  going  to  work,  because  as  Gen- 
eral Bldgway,  distinguished  former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  has  asserted  about  Vietnam, 
'A  military  solution  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  possible  under  conditions  conslst«Dt 
with  our  intereets." 

In  the  absence  of  strong  leadership  by  the 
Administration  to  end  the  war  through  po- 
Utlcai  compromise,  it  has  seemed  appropriate 
and  urgent  for  Congress  to  take  the  Initiative 
lor  peace.  One  of  the  ways  we  propoee  to  do 
that  WlU  be  explained  by  Senator  McOovem. 
In  conclusion,  I  emphaaise  again  my  own 
belief  chat  a  great  deal  more  is  at  stake  than 
the  fate  of  a  poor  and  now  utterly  devastated 
Uttle  coimtry  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  issue  Is 
nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  the  kind  of 
America  we  love  and  the  kind  of  country  we 
want  It  to  be  In  the  years  ahead. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  McOovkkh.  I  am  grateful  to  NBC 
for  inviting  me  to  share  this  time  with  you 
and  with  Senator  Fulbrlght,  a  disCLnguiahed 
iitatesman  who  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlons 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  our  national 
history. 

Four  years  ago  Senator  Fulbrlght  wrote  a 
thoughtful  book  In  which  he  discussed  the 
subject  of  patriotism.  "To  criticlM  one's 
country,"  he  said,  "la  to  do  It  a  service  and 
pay  It  a  compliment.  It  Is  a  service  because  it 
may  spur  the  country  to  do  better  than  it  Is 
doing.  It  Is  a  compliment  because  it  evi- 
dences a  bcUef  that  the  country  can  do  t>etter 
than  It  Is  doing.  Criticism  Is  more  Unan  a 
right.  It  Is  an  act  of  patriotism,  a  higher  form 
of  patriotism." 

So  we  are  here  tonight  as  patriots  who  love 
our  country,  who  ctxerlsb  its  personal  free- 
dom and  its  Constitutional  government.  We 
are  here  because  wc  cannot  forget  that  young 


men  are  stiU  dying  m  a  Jungle  10,000  miles 
from  home.  We  are  here  because  too  many 
young  men  iuive  gone  to  Asia  filled  with  hope 
and  strength,  only  to  come  home  in  cofliiu  or 
hoepltal  ships  with  their  legs  missing,  with- 
out their  arms,  their  faces,  or  their  hopes. 

It  Is  one  of  the  troubling  paradoxes  of  his- 
tory Uiat  in  this  war.  as  in  others,  young  men 
ure  condemned  to  fight  the  wars  that  older 
men  begin.  So  we  are  here  with  a  special  bur- 
den to  make  sure  tliat  thoec  young  men  did 
not  die  in  vain.  We  must  end  this  ternbie 
war.  but  beyond  that,  we  must  learn  lu  les- 
K>ns  so  that  we  do  not  repeat  Its  mistakes 
with  other  multitudes  of  young  men. 

We  are  here,  too,  because  we  cannot  forget 
the  heavy  costs  of  this  war  in  our  own  so- 
ciety— the  wartime  inflation  which  drives  up 
prlcee.  increases  Interest  rates,  raises  our 
taxes,  elevates  our  national  debt  and  delays 
the  reconstruction  of  our  society.  WhUe  this 
brief  telecast  is  m  progress,  we  will  spend 
another  91  mUhon  on  the  Vietnamese  engine 
of  war.  One  million  dollars  every  half-hour. 
A  mliUon  dollars  that  we  need  in  America  to 
tight  crime,  to  end  poUutlon,  to  create  Jobs, 
to  build  houses  and  hospitals  and  .schools. 

We  are  here,  too,  beoauae  we  cannot  lorget 
that  a  million  Vletoameee  tiave  died  In  this 
war,  and  they,  too,  are  the  children  of  God. 
Thousands  of  them  kiUed  by  the  destructive 
power  of  our  own  weapons. 

This  war  began  in  Vietnam  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  as  an  effort  on  the  port  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
French  Imperialism.  It  has  continued  as  a 
struggle  by  one  Vietnamese  faction  compet- 
ing with  another  for  control  of  Saigon.  Suice 
19M,  we  have  inveeced  some  50.000  Amerlcau 
lives  and  tl&O  biUion  trying  to  help  one  side 
of  tills  Vietnamese  conflict  to  defeat  the 
other. 

For  many  years  I  have  beUeved  that  it  was 
A  mistake  to  require  American  boys  to  die  In 
defense  of  a  political  r^Lme  in  Saigon  that 
nas  never  commanded  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  Its  own  people.  What  then  are  the 
reaUtlee  we  face  tonight?  First  of  all.  we  must 
recognize  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  control 
events  in  a  society  so  different  from  our  own, 
5o  far  from  our  sphere  of  influence.  We  have 
in  effect  been  drawn  mto  a  famUy  quarrel 
where  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  dlstlnguUh 
friend  from  foe.  They  are  all  Vietnamese. 
They  aU  share  the  same  history,  the  same 
language,  the  same  essential  outlook  on  life 
and  death.  They  have  lived  and  fought  and 
struggled  with  each  other  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  nu  matter  bow  long  we  stay,  when 
we  finally  go  home  tliey  wiU  live  and  struggle 
with  eucb  other  lor  another  thousand  years- 

So  this  brings  us  to  the  second  reality. 
that  our  Intereets  in  this  war  are  different 
from  the  mterests  of  ouu*  aUy  in  Saigon.  We 
had  hoped  from  the  beginning  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  rulers  would  carry  out  re- 
forms Uiat  would  bring  to  them  the  support 
of  their  own  people,  but  instead,  the  polltl- 
clans  and  generals  of  Saigon  have  feathered 
their  Q-VDi  nests  with  American  money  and 
with  bribes  demanded  from  their  own  peo- 
ple. We  had  hoped  that  they  would  astahllsh 
P3lltlcal  freedom,  but  Instead  they  liave 
fiUed  their  Jails  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  own  citueens.  not  because  they  were 
Commioilsts,  but  because  they  had  the  ooiu'- 
age  to  point  to  the  failure^i  and  corruption 
of  their  own  government. 

We  had  hoped  that  they  would  use  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  given  them  In  aid 
to  buUd  a  strong  defense  for  tbemselves.  but 
instead,  an  army  that  now  numiiers  five 
limes  the  size  of  the  enemy  force  In  the  field 
stUl  lacks  the  capacity  to  stand  on  its  own. 
We  tiave  expressed  our  wllllngneBS  to  see 
the  various  competing  groups  in  South  Viet- 
nam get  together  in  a  coaUtlon  government 
and  end  the  fighting-  But  General  Thleu,  our 
oUy  in  SflUgon,  says  that  never  wUl  ha  par- 
ticipate In  such  a  coalition  where  he  must 
^hare  his  power  with  his  chaUengers. 
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AnotbBT  TMUty  m  Ue»  !■  that  the  lon««r 
w«  suy  in  Vlvinmox  tbe  mora  wa  pUf  Into 
tbe  huuU  of  the  CommiuiUta  mud  weaken 
our  owa  society.  The  two  great  cenien  of 
Cummuout  power  in  the  world  are  BuMla 
aod  Ctnaa.  Yet  whUe  we  have  poured  out  oar 
subatance  in  Vietnam  for  ten  years,  not  one 
Chinese  or  Russian  has  been  expended  in 
that  eo&fllot. 

If  Peking  or  Uoacow  had  bean  In  charge  ox 
American  foreign  poUcy  for  the  past  decade, 
mey  could  not  have  devised  a  policy  to  hurt 
us  more  than  the  one  we  have  choean  for 
ouraelTea.  Where,  then,  do  we  go  from  hera? 
Bow  do  wa  stop  the  blood  batn  now  rapine 
m,  VuiL&am?  How  do  we  stop  playing  into  tha 
handi  of  the  Commuoiau?  How  do  we  end 
ttasi^war  that  u  destroying  Vietnam  and 
wenJcening  our  own  aoclety? 

Twu  courses  have  been  augseated,  one  by 
Proiident  Nixon,  and  one  by  soma  of  ua  in 
the  DQiied  StateE  Senate. 

The  Presidenfs  courae  la  called  Vlatnam- 
Uation.  As  I  understand  It.  th.«  means  stay* 
log  in  Vietnam  until  the  Vietnamese  foroaa 
can.  continue  the  war  without  u».  The  Preat*  ^ 
dent,  to  be  sure,  has  withdrawn  some  Ameri- 
can forces.  He  promisee  to  reduce  more.  He 
mdicates  that  380,000  wlU  atUl  remam  a  year 
from  now.  That  U  a  very  large  force.  The 
Praaldant  ludicacas  that  they  will  stay  \mtU 
the  Saigon  rulers  are  ready  for  ua  to  leave. 
The  trouble  with  that  formula  la  that  Oan- 
erai  Thieu  and  his  government  are  narar 
likely  to  want  us  to  leave.  They  owe  their 
power  to  American  military  and  financial 
presence.  The  Saigon  generals  have  ignored, 
and  our  military  command  has  suppreeaad  a 
recent  poll  Indicating  that  66  percent  of  the 
people  of  Vietnam  want  \ia  to  withdraw  from 
their  country  now. 

The  Vletiiamlzatlon  formxila  is  also  an  in- 
vitation for  the  enemy  to  continue  attacking 
our  troops.  Why  should  he  stop  his  military 
effort  11  ha  beUevee  that  Vletnamlsatlon  la 
a  plan  to  exclude  him  from  power  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  formula  offered  by  a  group  of 
us  la  the  Senate,  called  "The  Amendment  to 
End  the  War*"  is  a  better  approach.  What  doaa 
It  provide?  Ita  essence  La  a  definite  withdrawal 
date.  It  says  that  all  American  forcea  must 
be  out  of  Vietnam,  out  of  iMoa.  out  of  Cam- 
bodia, by  the  end  of  next  year.  It  provldea  an 
emergency  clause  that  would  give  the  Preel- 
dent  the  power  to  extend  the  deadline  for  60 
Oayfi.  Any  further  extension  would  require 
ibe  approval  of  the  Congresa  of  the  United 
Statea  of  your  repreaeotatlvea  in  that  es- 
se m^bly. 

The  amendment  also  authorises  funds  to 
cover  the  costs  associated  with  the  release  of 
prisoners,  with  asylum  for  those  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  jeopardized  by  our  withdrawal. 
and  for  assistance  for  the  people  of  Vietnam 
in  rebuilding  their  war  ravaged  country.  This 
amendment  builds  squarely  on  the  Constltu- 
tioa  of  the  United  Statea.  a  Constitution 
which  givK  the  Congreas  the  power  to  declare 
war  axid  to  decide  both  the  scope  and  the 
length  of  American  commitments. 

The  Senate  amendment  formula  servea  no* 
tice  on  the  Saigon  generals  that  we  are  def- 
initely coming  home  at  a  set  time.  It  says  to 
them:  You  have  no  more  than  10  months  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  your  government, 
either  for  the  purpcee  of  taking  over  the  war 
or  negotiating  a  settlement  with  your  chal- 
lengers. 

If  this  amendment  were  enax:ted,  I  fully 
believe  It  would  end  the  war.  X  am  convlncad 
that  Saigon  would  move  quickly  toward  a 
political  setUement  with  their  challengera, 
once  they  knew  that  they  no  longer  could  de- 
pend  on  American  blood  and  treasure. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  also  be  an 
invitation  to  the  enemy  to  stop  his  military 
operations  and  begin  negotiations.  With  the 
assurance  that  our  forcea  weore  being  with- 
drawn, Hanoi  would  cu^alnly  find  leaa  reason 


to  attack  and  harass  American  troops  dur- 
ing that  Interim  period.  Indeed.  It  would  be 
in  their  inleresta  to  hasten  our  withdrawal 
and  reduce  their  own  casualtlea  by  making  It 
easy  for  us  to  leave. 

The  writers  of  our  Constitution  Intended 
that  the  Congre:^  and  the  President  together 
should  conduct  the  great  Issues  of  war  and 
peace.  Article  I.  section  a  of  our  Constitution 
&ay&.  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare war  ...  to  raise  and  support  armies 
.  .  .  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
uaa  shall  he  for  longer  than  two  yeara." 

Unfortunately,  the  Congreea  in  recent  yeara 
has  not  fulfilled  that  Constitutional  obliga- 
tion, to  review  our  mlltiary  operations  with 
a  critical  eye  and  an  ludepeudeut  point  of 
view.  We  have  instead  shifted  our  responal- 
bihtl^  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  Amendment  to  End  the  War  would 
help  restore  Cousututlonal  government.  It 
would  place  on  the  Cougress  part  of  the 
burden  now  being  carried  by  the  President. 
It  would  reduce  the  danger  of  poat-war 
scapegoatlng  by  broadening  the  base  of  de- 
cision for  ending  this  unpopular  war  short 
of  victory. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Umtad  States,  your  repraeeutatlvea. 
will  vote  on  this  Amendment  to  End  the 
War.  I  regard  that  vote  as  the  most  important 
one  I  have  cast  in  my  service  In  the  Senate, 
and  the  most  Important  legULatlve  propoaal 
I  nave  offered. 

As  wa  prepare  to  vote  tomorrow.  I  pray 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  remember 
the  admonition  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  great 
British  parliameutarlaa  of  an  earlier  age:  "A 
conscientious  man  would  be  cautious  how 
he  dealt  In  blood." 

Mr.  UoNaoa.  We  have  heard  from  Senator 
Oeorge  ticOovem  of  South  Dakota,  and  from 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas.  With 
ma  la  Paul  Duke.  MBC  News  Capitol  Hill  Cor- 
respondent, who  covers  the  activities  of  these 
gentleman  and  other  Congreaamen  and  Sena- 
tora. 

Paul.  It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Pulbnght 
and  Senator  UcOovern  didn't  aay  anything 
particularly  new  tonight,  but  maybe  It  is  not 
pcaaible  to  say  anything  new  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate  on  Vietnam. 

I  was  Interested  and  somewhat  surprised 
In  Senator  McOovern  winding  up  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  pitch  In  behalf  of  the  Hatfleld- 
McOovem  amendment,  surprised  because  it 
seems  likely,  as  I  understand  U.  that  the 
HatQeld-MciOovern  amendment,  the  ao-called 
"Ameudment  to  End  the  War,"  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and  thus 
Senator  McOovern  runs  the  risk  In  empha- 
sizing It  that  his  coUeaguea  will  seem  to  he 
rejecting  in  a  few  hours  what  he  and  Sena- 
tor Pulbnght  have  bad  to  say. 

What  Is  the  posalblllty  for  passage  of  the 
Hatfield- McOovern  amendment? 

Mr.  Dintx.  I  would  say  there  Is  no  possibility 
at  all.  BUI.  We  can  aay  with  assurance  the 
amendment  will  be  beaten  tomorrow.  But 
the  goal  of  Senator  McOovern  and  the  other 
sponsors,  now.  is  not  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  a  show  of  strength.  Their  hope  is 
to  get  as  many  as  40  votes.  They  hope  by 
getting  40  votes  to  do  three  things.  They 
hope  that  this  will  show  the  Administration 
that  many  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  well  are  oppoeed  to  the  dragged- 
out  fighting,  and  they  would  like  to  speed 
up  an  end  to  the  war.  They  hope  It  also  will 
remind  the  Administration,  will  remind  the 
White  House,  that  many  Senators  now  want 
a  greater  share  In  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

Additionally,  they  hope  that  U  they  can 
get  40  votes,  that  President  Thleu  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  will  then  be 
convinced  of  the  opposition  that  continues 
In  this  country  and  that  the  Thleu  regime 
may  take  a  more  flexible  view  toward  work- 
ing  out   a   peaceful   settlement.   Those   are 


the    real    goals    of    the    sponsota    of    th  e 
amendment. 

Mr,  MoNBOK.  Perhaps  we  should  also  men- 
tion an  unusual  thing  about  thla  broadcast. 
It  comes  in  reaponse  to  an  FCC  ruling  that 
If  the  President  makes  five  speeches 'on  a 
particular  subject,  the  other  aide  should 
hsve  some  time  to  answer  him.  It  sort  of 
upsets  a  theory  of  the  networks  that  the 
President  is  a  unique  Hgure  voted  on  by  all 
the  people.  President  of  all  the  people,  and 
therefore  should  have  time  whenever  he  aaka 
for  It.  But  the  PCC  more  or  leas  aays  In 
effect  that  the  President  is  also  about  20 
percent  politician.  And  I  wonder  in  the  fu- 
ture If  the  President  might  be  .\  little  bit 
inhibited  in  asking  for  time  as  much  as 
he  has  in  the  past  If  be  feels  he  is  build- 
ing up  a  neceaalty  for  the  oppoaiuon  to  an- 
swer him. 

Mr.  DcKX.  I  don't  know  about  the  Presi- 
dent being  inhibited,  but  I  think  we  can 
say,  BUI.  that  many  senators  wUl  not  be 
Inhibited  because  of  the  PCC's  recent  ruUng- 
I  think  we  can  also  aay  that  many  Sen- 
ators regard  themselves  as  unique  figures. 
We  are  getting  various  proposals  in  Congress 
now  for  Congress  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Fulbrlght,  himself,  for  exam- 
ple, has  one  suggestion.  ThAt  Is  he  would 
have  an  authorized  repreaentatlve  of  Con- 
gress appear  on  television  four  times  a  year 
to  sute  the  views  of  the  Congress.  But  the 
question  here  is.  who  would  represent  Con- 
gress? Would  It  be  Senator  Fulbrlght,  cv 
would  be  be  Senator  Stennls,  who  heads  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  has  an  op- 
poeite  viewpoint? 

Mr.  Mojvaox.  That  might  take  a  UtCle 
deciding. 

Thanks  very  much.  Paul. 
I  am  Bill  Monroe.  On  behalf  of  Paul  Duk* 
and  mraelf,  good  night  for  NBC  News. 


ESSAY  BY  JOHN  K    DAVIDSON, 
ATLANTA,  OA. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  It  la  re- 
assuring to  re&d  the  measured  words  of  a 
young  m&a  who  I  Xeel  captures  the  suitl- 
ments  of  a  majority  of  yoimg  people 
today.  John  K.  Davidson,  of  AtlanU,  Oa.. 
recently  wrote  an  award  winning  essay 
that  I  leel  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
of  us.  As  high  schools  and  universities 
begin  to  open  their  doors  I  think  Mr, 
Davidson's  essay  is  particularly  timely 
and  cogent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
John  Davidson's  poignant  and  thought' 
ful  essay  be  reprinted  In  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  print«d  In  the  RicoRO, 
as  foUowi: 

A  Manxa  or  PorVfTXaL 
(By  John  K.  Davldaon) 
One  great  educator  became  so  enraged  with 
what  he  called  the  "licentious,  outrageous. 
and  disgraceful"  behavLoux  of  his  students 
that  be  quit  In  disgust.  The  city  was  Carth- 
age, the  year  383  AX).,  and  the  teacher,  by  his 
narrative  In  Confastons,  was  Sami  Augus- 
tine. Nowadays,  as  students  across  America 
and  throughout  the  world  are  engaging  in 
an  enthusiastic  and  seemingly  idealistic  mis- 
sion against  the  leaders,  institutions,  and 
most  cherished  beUefs  of  clvUlBatlons,  the 
example  of  Saint  Augustine  may  suggest  that 
adolescent  tipheaval  la  not  a  particularly 
new  or  novel  historical  ooncem.  Neverthe- 
less, the  response  of  society  to  the  youth  re- 
bellion, as  anthropologist  Margaret  Maad  haa 
pointed  out,  could  Involve  aome  of  the  most 
algnlflcant  dectslona  of  otir  time. 

The  ferment  of  the  current  atudant  revolu- 
tlonarlea.  on  and  off  campua,  la  of  enormous 
benefit  to  soclstj.  Than  la  a  onlqus  oppor- 


tunity to  asalmUate  the  age.  espsrleDce. 
monay  and  organisation  of  the  elders  with 
the  energy,  ideatlam  and  social  conaclouaneea 
of  the  young;  but  a  prime  requirement  Is 
the  courage  to  listen  to  a  youth  who  haa  aeen 
bis  olvlllxatlon  as  It  really  Is,  burning  In  pov- 
erty uid  injustice,  and  se^ca  the  neceaaary 
remedtas.  He  is  willing  to  talk  with  older 
persons,  even  those  who  could  be  regarded 
as  associates  of  the  "Establishment."  but 
only  U  he  senses  that  tbey  are  genuinely 
interested  In  him  HU  thoughts  are  rarely 
•anselaM  babble.  They  are.  In  fact,  supported 
by  tha  astonishing  public  access  to  new  con- 
cepts and  Information  which  lUumlnate  the 
subtler  ahadlngs  and  contradictions  that  scar 
modern  civllUtatlon.  With  the  very  accom- 
plishments of  previous  yeara— in  technology, 
communications,  and  affluence— focusing  the 
young  person's  attention  on  what  the  par- 
ents have  actually  failed  to  sooompllah,  It 
would  be  a  symptom  of  grave  Illness  In  our 
social  order  ahould  the  voice  of  dlasent  re- 
main silent. 

Not  all  of  the  youths'  concern  is  admi- 
rably erpreased.  of  course.  An  Influential 
minority  have  pledged  themselves  not  only 
to  the  restructuring  of  society  as  a  who> 
but.  to  quote  Winston  Churchill,  "the  thor- 
ough disintegration  of  all  that  remains  of 
the  old".  Fortunately,  their  number  is  very 
minute  and  motley,  and  their  aspect  aa  pro- 
fessional hoodlums  la  a.  manageable  legal 
problem.  Indeed,  young  people— aU— who 
break  the  law  as  a  symptom  of  protest  must 
be  willing,  m  the  comment  of  a  prominent 
New  England  eUtesman,  to  "pay  the  penalty 
and  hope  for  ultimate  vindication."  But  to 
limit  the  issue  to  this  ruling  will  be  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat.  In  the  repression 
of  dissent,  the  reaponslblllty  for  violence 
Bhall  hang  as  much  on  society  as  those  who 
protest,  and  the  burden  of  revolt  may  too 
soon  t>ecome  crxu&blng. 

The  prime  area  to  benefit  from  atudent 
activism  could  well  be  the  educational  sys- 
tem Itself.  As  Sputnik  advanced  the  empha- 
sis  on  square  root  instead  of  square  dancing, 
perhaps  the  Increaalng  concern  of  the  young 
with  tHe  world  they  are  destined  to  Inherit 
gjji  Invoke— In  the  universities,  at  least — 
a  leas  aloof  consideration  of  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  external  globe,  and  the  moral 
naponalbUltles  that  accompany  existence 
upon  It.  "Black  study  couraes"  are  outaUnd- 
Ing  applications  of  thla  much-needed 
attitude.  ^    _., 

The  students  are  a  minority  group  by  dis- 
tinction of  age.  and.  as  It  la.  their  construc- 
tive strength  is  severely  Ilmlt-ed.  Therefore. 
they  need  to  be  impressed  not  just  of  their 
potential  but  of  the  foulta  and  exercises 
that  can  terminate  K.  For  example,  they 
should  be  advised  to  exercise  greater  re- 
straint m  their  diplomacy  than  the  blgotwl. 
■eir-rlghteous  arrogance  of  "non-negotiable 
demands".  Otherwise,  the  universities  will 
hold  every  right  to  follow  suit;  they  wont 
negotiate.  Concurrently,  there  should  be  a 
watering  dovra  of  their  youthful  pride  in 
being  BO  "independent",  and  more  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  cooperation  with  those 
people  they  ordinarily  assume  to  be  least 
attuned  to  )o*nt  operaUon:  the  parents,  the 
teachers,  and  the  government. 

As  well,  students  must  reaUae  that  they 
are  not  the  divine  inventors  of  social  con- 
sclouanees.  that  the  world  had  wltneased  its 
Bonus  Marchers  and  AboUtlonlsts  {It  was 
Irwin  Cobb  who  said :  "The  trouble  with  the 
younger  generation  Is  that  It  haant  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting").  By  doing 
BO.  they  can  plot  the  most  profitable  courses 
of  action,  weigh  their  own  chancee  of  suc- 
cess, and  obtain  Invaluable  penrpectlve  Into 
the  historical  denomlnatora  that  send  them 
In  search  of  dragons  to  destroy.  And  above 
all,  reliance— they  must  extend  their  out- 
look. The  discharging  of  energies  into  the 
harassment  of  EOTO  ofBcers  end  debating 
the  merits  of  sexually  integrated  dormitories 


seems  laced  with  touches  of  the  sin  of  selfish- 
ness- The  fact,  as  an  example,  that  Blafrm  la 
on  ocean  away,  but  the  Dean's  offloe  Jtist 
acroes  the  campus,  does  not  excuse  failure 
to  ponder  the  truly  paramount  Issues  fac- 
ing an  ent:re  world,  issues  that  do  not  emell 
of  trivia,  but  concern  peoples'  betlcSs.  their 
freedoms,  and  their  Uvea. 

Yet,  even  the  noblest  soul  can  benefit 
neither  Itaelf  nor  society  through  the  IncU- 
natlon  to  violence.  The  collegei  must  con- 
vince students  that  they  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  beUeve  there  wUl  be  no  consequences 
for  their  actions;  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tions fall  in  thla  obligation,  the  reaulta  of 
such  a  folie  a  fro**— the  coUcge  replicating 
the  parental  abdication  of  authority— might 
not  he  clarified  untU  the  advent  of  the  next 
generation,  but  there  is  a  potential  for  social 
destrucUon.  and  It  la  Indeed  immense. 


BISHOP  JAMES  E.  WA1£H 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  across  the  Nation  shared  in  the 
Joy  of  the  release  of  Bishop  James  E. 
Walsh  after  serving  11  years  of  a  20-year 
sentence  In  a  Communist  Chinese  prison. 
A  native  of  Cumberland.  Md.,  Bishop 
Walsh  was  a  missionary  in  China  in  1960 
when  he  was  accused  of  espionage 
against  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Among  those  who  rejoiced  most  about 
Bishop  Walsh's  return  were  his  fellow 
Maryknollers,  Bishop  Walsh  was  one  of 
six  students  in  the  first  class  at  Sunset 
HIU,  the  Hudson  River  complex  of  Mary- 
tmoll.  a  missionary  order  of  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns. 

As  I  expressed  In  a  telegram  to  Bishop 
Walsh's  family  in  Cumberland  at  the 
time  of  his  release,  it  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  Communist  China  took  11 
years  to  release  a  man  who  has  served 
the  better  part  of  his  life  as  a  missionary 
of  love  and  peace. 

Pope  Paul  VI  rejoiced  over  the  emi- 
nent bishop's  release.  His  fellow  Mary- 
imollers  rejoiced.  His  family  and 
friends  in  Cumberland,  Md..  rejoiced.  In- 
deed, all  who  honor  love  and  peace,  the 
message  that  the  bishop  spread,  rejoiced. 
I  ask:  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  September  1970  Maryknoll 
magazine,  an  article  in  the  August  25. 
1970,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  about  the 
meeting  of  the  bishop  with  Pope  Paul  VX 
in  Italy,  and  the  text  of  the  Pope's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Maryknoll  magazine.  September  1970] 

Fan  AT  Larrl 

<By  Molses  Sandoval) 

It  dldnt  look  like  a  day  for  good  news. 

Morning   c.ime  but   the  darkness  llnger*d. 

held  in  by  black,  threatening  clouds,  and 

thunder  rumbled  m  the  distance.  The  kind 

of  a  dey  when  you  hate  to  get  up  and.  when 

you  do,  dont  venture  a  "good  morning"  to 

anyone. 

But  there  was  no  avoiding  the  smiles  in  the 
long,  dark  seminary  corridors.  No  one  passed 
without  greeting  you. 
"Did  you  hear  the  news?" 
"Tea." 

"Isn't  It  great?" 

Several  houra  before,  MsryknoU  Bishop 
James  E.  Walsh,  for  12  years  In  a  Red  Chinese 
prison,  had  crossed  the  border  bridge  to  free- 
dom et  Hong  Kong. 

So  there  was  joy  and  excitement  at  the 
breakfast  table,   "t  wonder  how  hell    fwl 


about  all  the  changes."  said  one  priest  tor 
whom  the  changes  must  have  come  hard. 

By  now  the  rain  was  coming  down  hard. 
But  the  priests  and  Brothers  of  Maryknoll 
paid  It  no  heed.  No  rain  was  going  to  spoil 
this  day.  By  their  happlneaa.  It  might  well 
have  been  one  of  thoee  clear  days  when  you 
climb  the  seminary  tower  and  eeo — well,  not 
forever— but  36  miles  down  the  Hudson  JUver 
to  Manhattan  and  several  pleats  of  green 
CatsklUs  to  the  north.  It  was  Bishop  WaUhs 
day.  And  Maryknoll'*  day.  July  10,  IB70 

Pot  someone  not  a  MaryfcnoUer  It  might 
bo  difficult  to  underetand  the  emotion  gen- 
erated by  Blahop  Walsh's  return.  But  he  was 
to  Maryknoll  what  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  was  to  the  Dnlted  Statea.  imagUe, 
then,  the  excitement  if.  say  a  resurrected 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  to  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton to  counsel  with  preaent  government 
leaders  and  kindle  the  spirit  of  a  troubled 
nation  I 

True,  Bishop  Walsh  was  not  the  fotrnder 
But  he  was  the  second  of  six  students  in  the 
flr»t  class.  He  came  here  when  Sunset  Hill. 
site  of  the  sprawling  MaryknoU  complex,  had 
only  wooden  farm  buildings  badly  In  need  of 
repair.  Pertiapa  he,  more  than  any  of  the 
early  Maryknoll  tnlaslonere.  was  able  to  de- 
scribe and  articulate  and  live  the  Tlalon  and 
Ideal  of  what  the  Maryknoll  mlasionor  should 
be  and  do.  He  was.  perhaps,  much  larger  than 
life — tough,  wiry,  stuhbcrm. 

Alone,  he  chose  to  remain  at  his  poet  in 
China  despite  presBure  from  the  Communists 
and  uncertainty  about  the  wtadom  of  bis 
decision. 

'I  cannot  estlmaU  the  good  I  may  be  doing, 
^>art  from  the  settled  misalonary  rule  that 
kept  me  here,"  he  wrote  his  superior.  "In 
any  case  a  priest  seldom  knows  If  he  is  an 
ioset  to  the  Church  In  his  particular  place 
at  any  time.  I  encourage  some,  alarm  others. 
I  do  lltUe  more  than  say  my  prayers  and 
walk  the  street*  to  show  my  Roman  collar. 

"The  problem  really  U:  are  the  reasons 
valid  and  grave  enough  to  set  aside  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  a  priest  Ignores  adver- 
sity and  remains  at  his  poet?" 

Harassed  alnce  the  Beds  took  Shaa^ial 
m  1049,  his  Catholic  Central  Bureau  closed 
in  1061,  under  house  arrest  from  then  until 
he  was  finally  Imprisoned,  Blshc^  Walsh  lived 
the  following  Ideal : 

■In  the  fight  for  a  wcrtd.  the  victory  will 
go  to  the  strong.  That  light  Is  going  to  be 
won  and  through  the  Cross.  ...  We  must 
bear  and  love  the  Cross  as  It  blisters  and 
bums  and  bites  In  order  to  potir  Into  us  Its 
divine  strength. 

■Sacnflce  la  needed  to  make  us  strong. 
This  18  not  a  time  for  half  measures.  We 
must  seek  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  and  HU  Jus- 
tice and  we  must  seek  them  at  the  coat  of 
any  violence  to  ourselves." 

But  now  Blahop  Walsh  was  coming  home 
uid  no  one  awaited  his  return  with  more 
anticipation  than  Porther  Bernard  Meyer 
At  79.  the  aame  age  as  the  bishop,  Father 
Meyer  seems  to  be  from  the  same  hardy  mold 
He  IS  spry,  pcedse.  good-humored,  articulate, 
steeped  in  memories  o*  31  years  in  China. 
They  were  two  of  the  first  four  Maryknoll 
mlBslonarteo  to  go  to  Chma  In  1918  and 
worked  together  lor  years. 

Father  Meyer  returned  frtMn  China  In  1949. 
He  now  resldee  at  MaryknoU's  St.  Teresa's 
Re&ldence. 

"We  wUl  hsTe  a  lot  of  things  to  talk  over, 
he  said  "I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing 
nu  reactions  to  the  many  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
world  since  he  was  imprisoned.  They  will  be 
typically  his  very  own." 

The  bishop's  release  came  as  a  complete 
surprise.  Maryknollers  seemingly  had  re- 
signed themselves  to  not  seeing  him  again 
He  was  68  when  he  was  sentenced  to  30  years 
In  prison  in  1»S0  on  charges  of  espionage 
against    the    People's    RepnbUc    of    China. 
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Hardly  anyone  would  have  cUnd  hope  that 
he  would  one  day  walk  out. 

Hla  brother  William.  Cumberland.  Md.. 
saw  him  in  1960  for  what  he  thought  was 
the  last  time.  Orer  three  days  he  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  bUbop  for  two  hours  and  35 
miuutea.  When  they  said  goodbye.  WlUtam 
TOiced  the  thought  in  their  minds.  Bishop 
Walsh  replied: 

"Then  we  will  meet  again  in  heaven." 
Bishcp  Walsh  himself  received  no  hint 
that  July  8  would  be  a  special  day.  But  at 
8  ajn.  he  was  told  to  pack  his  bags  and  a 
doctor  came  to  check  his  physical  condition 
His  )allers  told  him  that  although  be  wa'' 
a  great  criminal,  he  was  being  released  be- 
cause of  the  leniency  of  the  government  and 
out  or  respect  lor  old  age  and  good  behavior 
By  10  a.m.  he  was  aboard  an  atr  conditioned 
train  from  Shanghai  accompanied  by  n 
doctor,  two  interpreters,  a  photographer  and 
three  policemen. 

With  no  previous  announcement,  he 
walked  across  the  railroad  bridge  at  Lowu 
■I  have  been  in  China  a  very  long  time  and 
I  am  glad  to  get  out."  Bishop  Walsh  told 
Hjng  Kong  border  authorities. 

Arriving  at  Our  Lady  of  Maryknoll  hos- 
pital by  ambulance.  Bishop  Walsh  said  he 
looked  forward  to  celebrating  his  first  Mass  In 
12  years  Doctors  found  him  in  good  health. 
Drinking  bis  first  cup  of  coffee  since  his  Im- 
prLsonment.  he  said.  "That  tastes  as  good  as 
this  freedom." 

Two  days  later,  he  celebrat«d  Mass  in 
lAtm  in  bis  hospital  room  in  the  presence 
of  Maryknoll  Slaters  Patricia  Pitzmaurlce.  a 
doctor.  Kaiherine  Byrne,  a  nurse,  and  Father 
John  J.  SuUlvan.  Maryknoll  Superior  in 
Hong  Kong.  Afterward  he  remarked:  "Oh, 
t  forgot  to  go  to  Confession."  Then,  with  a 
smile:  "t  guess  I  have  no  sins." 

The  only  news  he  read  In  13  years  were  in 
Chinese  magazines  In  English.  His  recollec- 
tions of  prison  were  positive.  "He  la  humble 
OS  always."  said  Father  Sullivan. 

Father  John  J.  McCormack.  superior  gen- 
eral of  Maryknoll,  went  to  Hong  Kong  to  see 
Bishop  Walsh,  returning  through  Rome 
where  he  would  see  Pope  Paul  VX  Bishop 
WalKh  and  Father  McCormaok  conceIebr«t«d 
Mass  In  Hong  Kong.  There  were  happy  tele- 
phone calU  between  Bishop  Walsh  and  his 
brother  and  sisters. 

"He  never  gave  up  hope."  said  his  sister 
Mary.  "He  had  complete  faith  in  Ood."  An 
editorial  in  tfie  New  York  Times  following 
his  release  said: 

"There  is  stirring  human  drama  in  the 
sa^  of  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh  who  walked  to 
freedom  In  Hong  Kong  yesterday.  ...  So  In- 
domitable was  Bishop  Walsh's  spirit,  so 
strong  his  falUi.  that  he  has  survived  and  Is 
now  free  at  the  age  of  79."  Similar  tributes 
came  from  many  other  people. 

Pope  Paul  vi.  In  a  talk  to  pilgrims,  re- 
joiced over  Bishop  Walsh's  release.  He  MOt 
the  bishop  a  special  apostolic  blessing  and 
hoped  that  this  portended  better  days  "for 
freedom  and  religion,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
and  honor  and  prosperity  of  that  Immense 
natlcm  (China)  which  the  Church  has  never 
ceased  to  love." 

8o  tt  was  baek  to  Sunset  Hill  for  Bishop 
Walih.  but.  In  Thomas  Wolfe*!  phraae,  he 
could  not  go  home  a^ln.  Because  many, 
many  changes  hare  come  since  he  left  boroe 
In  1&46.  And  of  Sunset  Hill  as  he  first  saw  It 
in  19ia  and  Its  farmhouse  seminary,  perhaps 
only  the  ma^lficent  view  remains.  Oone  are 
the  buildings,  the  streetcars  which  brought 
him  and  others  to  the  base  of  the  hill  to 
begin  the  priestly  life  and  the  other  great 
men  who  first  gave  life  to  the  ml**<"n  of 
Maryluioll. 

S.[any  of  the  changes  would  be  happy  ones. 
For  one.  Maryknoll  has  grown  much.  The 
number  of  Maryknoll  priests.  Bj-othsrs  and 
Sisters  has  tripled  since  1946.  There  are  now 
about  1.300  priests  and  Brothers  and  IJI13 
Sisters  in   16  countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and 


Latin  America.  Each  major  city  In  the  coun- 
try has  )U  MaryknoU  Bouse  staffed  by  priests 
who  serve  Maryknoll's  large  family  of  con- 
cerned Christians  who  contribute  money. 
prayers  and  vocations — literally  millions  of 
people.  New  wings  have  been  added  to  the 
seminary.  New  buildings  have  gone  up  on 
Sunset  Hill. 

BUbop  Walsh  would  probably  also  rejoice 
in  the  added  emphasis  on  professional  com- 
petence in  many  fields,  always  a  Maryknoll 
trademark,  but  now  more  than  ever  a  reality. 
Many  of  the  prleets.  Brothers  and  Sisters  are 
not  only  schooled  In  the  typical  curriculum 
speclaUzlng  m  philosophy  and  theology  but 
mlso  have  special  competence  in  agronomy. 
medicine.  Journalism,  education,  community 
organization,  nursing,  labor,  manacament. 
cyt>ernetic8  and  many  other  areas.  Almost 
d\ily.  It  seenu,  men  return  from  the  field  for 
refresher  courses  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  service. 

All  this  fits  in  with  Bishop  Walah's  vision 
of  what  the  MaryknoUer  should  be.  In  a  de- 
scription of  a  mlssloner  written  several  dec- 
ades ago  when  he  was  vicar  apoetolte  of  Kong- 
moon,  China,  he  wrote : 

■He  (the  mlsslonerl  wUl  do  hU  best  pray- 
ing not  In  the  quiet  of  his  chapel,  but  tread- 
ing forest  paths  and  poking  Into  farmhouses 
and  hobnobbing  In  the  market  places,  where 
the  zeal  of  his  vocation  .-ihould  eternally  take 
him  in  an  unceasing  quest  for  souls.  His  own 
soul  is  saved  only  by  saving  others." 

The  Maryknoller  now  more  than  ever  sees 
himself  as  the  modern  Good  Samaritan.  He  Is 
not  like  the  priest  of  the  Scripture  story  who 
pa&5ed  by  the  wounded  man  on  the  roadside 
doubtless  because  he  had  to  go  preach 
somewhere.  Rather,  the  Mar^'knoller  is  the 
stranger  who  stops  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
all  those  along  the  roadsides  of  this  world 
who  are  robbed  of  their  health,  dignity  or 
opportunity  for  the  full  Ufe  of  faith  to  which 
they  are  entitled  as  sons  of  Ood.  And  In  com- 
ing to  serve  rather  than  to  be  served,  to  act, 
to  make  Ufe  better  now  rather  than  Just 
promise  pie  In  the  sky.  the  MaryknoU  mls- 
sloner walks  In  the  footsteps  of  Jesus. 

There  would  be  many  other  changes  evi- 
dent to  Bishop  Walsh — the  new  rubrics  of 
the  Mass.  now  In  the  language  of  each  nation, 
the  ferment  in  the  Church  In  general,  the 
ever  evolving  concept  of  what  priesthood  Is. 
the  changing  Images  and  eapectatlona  of 
priests,  Sisters  and  laymen  and  new  perspec- 
tives even  on  moral  principles. 

And  perhaps  Bishop  Walsh  wlU  find  that 
there  is  to  be  no  luxury  of  retirement,  what 
with  the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  his 
time  for  articles,  memoirs,  television  inter- 
views. But  he  long  ago  resigned  himself  to 
that: 

■•There  is  do  gentle  setting  into  the  pleas- 
ant groove  of  old  age  for  the  mlssloner." 
wrote  Bishop  Walsh  long  ago.  "His  surround- 
ings fall  to  recognize  and  allow  for  that 
natural  process  ...  He  Is  denied  the  prlv- 
Uegvs  of  growing  old.  It  Is  true  that  his  teeth 
fall  out.  and  his  hair  grows  grap;  be  may  look 
old.  aad  even  feel  old:  but  In  alt  the  essentials 
that  make  the  man.  he  is  condemned  to 
eternal  youth,  for  the  missions  will  forever 
demand  of  him  the  resiliency  of  a  rubber 
ball." 

But.  If  he  can't  have  rest  he  can  at  least 
have  the  peace  of  knowing  that  Maryknoll 
continues  to  spread  the  Ooepel  with  the  eame 
zeal  and  energy  and  impatience  of  8t.  Paul. 

(From   the  Baltimore    <Md.>    Sun,  Aug.  35. 

1970) 

PoN-nrr  EMBakCSS  Bibbof  Walsh,  Ij^ttds 

"ElCDtTBZNO    LOTS,    SunVUHO" 

Castcl  Oandoljo.  Italt. — Pope  Paul  VI 
uarfully  embraced  Bishop  James  Walsh  to- 
day and  thanked  him  "in  the  name  of  Christ 
for  all  that  you  have  done  and  siiffered^' 
during  hla  13  years'  imprisonment  in  Red 
China. 


In  an  audience,  the  pontiff  told  the  1A- 
year -old  American  missionary: 

"We  know  that  your  suflerlngs  have  oot 
been  in  vain  .  .  •  We  are  confident  that  the 
example  of  your  enduring  love  will  show  the 
world  smd  eapeclaUy  the  yoimg  the  great- 
nees  of  the  miaalonary  calling:" 

The  Pope  spoke  in  English  to  the  frail. 
whlte-holred  bishop.  It  was  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  they  talked  alone  for  16  minutes. 
Then  Church  ofllclals.  relatives  of  Bishop 
Walsh,  and  a  television  crew  Joined  them. 

HELPrtl    INTO   PSLACX 

The  pontiff  gave  Bishop  Walsh  a  bishop's 
pectorsl  cross. 

Bishop  Walsh's  last  visit  to  Rome  was  In 
1943.  when  he  was  received  by  Pope  Plus  Xn. 

Although  still  weak  and  fatigued  from  his 
long  ordeal  in  China,  Bishop  Walsh  wared 
away  a  wheelchair  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Pope's  summpr  palace  after  the  19-mIIe  drive 
from  Rome. 

He  was  helped  Into  the  papal  palace  by 
Sister  Patricia  Pltzmaurlce.  chief  surgeon  at 
the  Maryknoll  Hospital  in  Hong  Kong,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  snd  Bishop  Paul 
Marchlnkus.  the  Pope's   American   aide. 

With  them  for  the  papal  audience  were  two 
of  Bishop  Walsh's  five  sisters.  Miss  Mary 
Wttl-^h.  77.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Werner,  68. 
both  of  Cumberland;  a  niece.  Sister  Bets; 
Walsh,  of  Monhattanville  College.  N.Y.; 
Father  John  J.  McCormack.  the  superior 
general  of  Bishop  Walsh's  MaryknoU  Order. 
and  Archbishop  Giovanni  Benelll.  the  Vatican 
under  secretary  of  state. 

BLsbop  Walsh  snd  Sister  Fllzmaurlce  ar- 
rived in  Rome  yesterday  from  Hong  Kong. 
They  are  expected  to  fly  to  New  York  next 
Monday  with  Father  McCormack. 

(From  the   Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun.  Aug.   35. 
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Text  or  Popb's  RkUAaxa  to  Walsh 

Vatican  Crrr. — Here  Is  the  text  released 
by  the  Vatican  of  Pope  Paul's  remarks  today 
to  American  missionary  Bishop  James  Walsh : 

"Dear  brother  in  Christ, 

"Over  50  years  ago  you  left  your  home- 
land with  the  first  group  of  Uaryknoll  mis- 
sionaries to  go  and  serve  the  beloved  Chinese 
people.  It  was  from  the  church  of  Christ 
that  you  received  your  mission  to  preach 
the  Ooepel  in  His  name. 

'■wiTNxsa  tM  JOT.  aoaaow 

"Today  you  have  returned  from  your  mis- 
sion, more  painful  than  you  perhaps  ex- 
pected. It  Is  the  Pope  who  receives  you  back 
and  who  thanks  you  In  the  name  of  Chris*. 
for  all  that  you  have  done  and  suffered. 

"You  hare  been  a  witness,  authentic  and 
simple,  in  Joy  and  In  sorrow,  then  In  suf- 
fering and  humiliation,  and  finally.  In  sepo- 
ratlon  from  Uie  people  whom  you  loved  so 
much.  For  all  of  this  we  thank  you  also  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  church  of  Christ. 

"We  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
commenting  on  the  mystery  of  Christian 
suffering  which  has  been  yours. 

"Apart  from  the  responsibility  of  man  that 
Is  Involved  sometimes  In  suffering,  we  are 
convinced  that  It  has  great  value.  You  have 
surely  meditated  long  and  often  on  the  teach- 
init  of  St.  Peter 

"SCVTEKINCS   NOT   IN    VAIN 

■'The  merit,  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  la  In  bear- 
log  It  patiently  when  you  are  punished  after 
doing  your  duty.  This,  In  fact.  Is  what  you 
were  called  to  do.  because  Christ  suffered  for 
you  and  left  an  example  for  you  to  follow 
the  way  He  took,  (l  Peter  30-31). 

You  have  indeed  followed  nobly  In  his 
footsteps.  We  Icnow  that  your  sufferings  have 
not  been  In  vain  but  that  thajr  are  like  aeeds 
of  Christian  virtue  that  will  grow  up  In 
Ood's  good  time.  The  extent  of  their  value 
la  known  only  to  the  Lord. 

"We  are  confident  also  that  the  example 
of  your  effective  and   persevering   love  will 


X 


help  to  show  to  the  world  and  especially  to 
the  young  the  greatness  of  the  missionary 
calling. 

■We  want  to  tell  you  today  that  our  Joy 
Is  great  to  have  you  with  ua.  We  assure  you 
of  our  special  and  deepest  affection  m  the 
ChrUt  who  called  you  and  sustained  you  in 
your  trials. 

■•With  fraternal  love  we  give  you  once 
again  our  apostolic  blessing-" 


AQUI  NO  SE  HABLA  ESPANOL— 

DEATH  OP  REUBEN  SALAZAR 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, violence  flared  in  a  10-block  area 
of  East  Los  Angeles  known  as  the  Barrio. 
The  city  blocks  stretching  across  East 
Los  Angeles  encompass  the  Nation's  larg- 
est concentration  of  Spanish -speaking 
citizens,  nearly  a  million  Mexican  Amerl- 
Icans. 

The  clash  between  police  and  a  small 
percentage  of  the  20,000  persons  who  had 
gathered  to  protest  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  cost  the  Mexican  American 
community  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
and  the  Nation  one  of  its  finest  Joumal- 
ists. 

Reuben  Salazar  was  killed  while  re- 
laxing after  work.  He  had  covered  the 
antiwar  march  earlier  in  the  day. 

An  Inquest  will  determine  exactly  how 
he  died  and  who  was  responsible  for  his 
death.  But  it  Is  enough  now  to  know  that 
he  is  dead  for  the  Nation  to  mourn. 

Reuben  Salazar  waa  a  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  since  1959.  drawing 
assignments  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mexico,  and  Vietnam  before  returning  2 
years  ago  to  cover  the  Chicano  commu- 
nity of  Los  Angeles. 

His  column  in  the  tos  Angeles  Times 
frequently  expressed  to  the  non-Spanish 
5peakin*^ociety  some  of  the  anguish  and 
torment  of  the  Mexican  American. 

For  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
Reuben  Salazar  chronicled  the  series  of 
hearings  that  exposed  overt  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Mexican  American  in 
many  parts  of  the  Southwest. 

He  wrote  of  being  a  "Stranger  in  One's 
Land"  and  narrated  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can's first  exposure  to  discrimination  In 
the  school  system: 

You  know  It  almost  from  the  beginning: 
speaking  Spanish  makes  you  different.  Your 
mother,  father,  brotheia,  sisters,  and  friends 
all  speak  Spanish.  But  the  bus  driver,  the 
teacher,  the  policeman,  the  store  clerk,  the 
man  who  comes  to  collect  the  rent — all  the 
people  who  ore  doing  important  things — do 
not.  Then  the  day  comes  when  your  teacher — 
who  has  taught  you  the  Importance  of  many 
things — Ulls  you  that  speaking  Spanish  Is 
wrong. 

Reuben  Salazar  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  his  family,  friends,  and  feUow  Chi- 
canes but  also  by  those  who  knew  him 
through  his  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjico«d, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  aej>t.  1.  111701 

DKMSSVD  VO*  PbOVS  POtXOW  KaWSMAK'S  DSATR 

IK  Loe  Awcai^B  Riot 

(By  Leroy  Aarons) 

Lob    ANOTLks.    Calit.,     August     31.— The 

strange  death  of  newsman  Reuben  Salasar. 


whose  head  was  ripped  op«i  t»y  a  tear  gas 
projectile  designed  to  pleroe  barricades, 
prompted  a  chorus  of  demands  today  for 
federal  intervention. 

Reaction  ^fnnng  Mexican-Americans,  here 
and  nationally,  was  angry  and  suspicious. 

Demands  for  a  federal  investigation  were 
made  by  City  CouncUman  Thomas  Bradley, 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Los  Angeles  mayor 
s  year  ago;  by  the  station  manager  of 
KMEX-TV,  where  Salaxar  worked,  and  by  two 
national  Mexican- American  figures. 

Salazar.  columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  news  director  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage station  KM£X.  was  killed  by  a  missile 
fired  Into  a  bar  by  a  Loe  Angelee  County 
sheriffs  deputy  during  a  disorder  Saturday 
In  the  Mexico- American  ghetto  of  East  Loa 
Angeles. 

His  was  the  only  fataUty  of  the  fotir-hour 
disturbance  which  resulted  in  more  than  350 
arresta,  74  injurtee  and  poaelbly  •!  mlllloa  in 
damage. 

MEXICAN    PnOTKST 

Newspapers  in  Mexico,  where  Salaaar  was 
born  42  yeaxs  ago.  featured  news  of  hla  death 
on  their  front  pages.  A  local  coalition  of  Chi- 
cane groups  demanded  today  that  Mexican 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  cancel  his  scheduled 
meeting  with  President  NUton  in  Coronado. 
Calif..  Thursday  until  "the  police  murderers 
of  Reuben  Salaaar"  are  brought  to  Justice. 

President  Ntxon  caUed  Salaaar's  death  "a 
very  tragic  thing."  but  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald Zlegler  said  no  federal  Intervention  was 
planned  while  the  county  sheriff  was  "appro- 
priately investigating"  the  Incident. 

County  Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess.  who  can- 
celed a  scheduled  press  conference  today, 
released  a  statement  saying  he  had  asked  the 
FBI  to  determine  if  there  were  any  violations 
of  federal  law  during  the  disturbance.  He  also 
called  for  a  coroner's  Inquest  into  Salaaar's 
death. 

The  department  maintained  an  official  si- 
lence, however,  about  the  nagging  question 
of  why  four  10-lnch  long,  bullet -«;hape<J  tear 
gsa  missiles  were  ffred  Into  the  barroom  at 
close  range  by  sheriff's  deputies.  InecripUons 
on  the  proJectUes  state:  "For  Driving  Out 
Barricaded  Persons.  Not  to  Be  Used  Against 
Crowds." 

EyewltnesEcs  at  the  SUver  Dollar  Oafe, 
where  Salazar  had  gone  during  disturbances 
along  Whittler  Blvd..  said  police  flred  through 
the  open  door  of  the  bar  through  a  curtain 
operating  the  enirafice  from  the  bar. 

Sheriff  H  spokesmen  acknowledged  this,  say- 
ing deputies  responded  to  a  report  of  a  man 
with  a  gun  and  Ilred  only  alter  demanding 
the  occupants  come  out  and  getting  no 
answer. 

KMEX  station  manager  Denny  VUlaneuva 
contradicted  parts  of  the  police  version.  He 
cited  accounts  by  a  KMEX  reporter  and  two 
of  the  reporter's  friends,  all  of  whom  he  said 
were  in  the  bar  with  Salaxar. 

"They  report  that  no  warning  to  clear  the 
cafe  was  given."  said  Vlllaneuva.  "They  re- 
port that  people  attempting  to  leave  were 
forced  back  inside." 

"They  report  that  they  insisted  to  sheriff's 
officers  .  .  .  that  Salazar  was  Injured  and 
still  inside  the  cafe,  but  were  .  .  told  to 
clear  the  ares  Immediately." 

A  aberltrs  spokesman  said  deputies  did  not 
learn  about  the  body  untU  they  received  a 
citlien'e  report  around  7  p.m..  nearly  three 
hours  later. 

VUlaneuva's  call  for  a  federal  probe  was 
echoed  by  Manuel  Lulz.  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Kuon  to  the  VJB.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Also.  Domingo  Nick  Reyes,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NaUonal  Mexican-American 
Anti -Defamation  Committee,  said  In  Wash- 
ington, "No  other  person  has  been  as  dedi- 
cated (08  Salazar)  to  articulating  to  the 
Anglo  community  and  public  at  large  about 
the  hopelessness,  frustration  and  tensions  In 


the  barrios  of  the  Mexican- American  com- 
munity." He  called  for  an  FBI  investigation. 

Salazar  left  the  I-oe  Angelee  Times  four 
months  ago  after  a  career  that  took  him  to 
Mexico  City.  Vietnam  and  the  Los  Angelee 
bsrrloe.  In  recent  months,  both  In  a  weekly 
column  which  he  continued  to  write  for  the 
Times  and  in  his  work  for  KMEX.  he  began 
to  show  greater  frustration  with  a  system 
which  he  warned  was  encouraging  increased 
mUltancy  among  his  people. 

Recently  his  attention  turned  to  police 
abuses,  one  of  the  most  volatile  Issues  in 
East  Los  Angeles. 

One  recent  incident  he  emphasised  was  the 
mistaken  slaying  of  two  Mexican  nationals 
by  Los  Angeles  police  In  July. 

Associates  said  Saloiar  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  en  expoec  regording  a  number  of 
Chlcanoe  who  had  been  reported  as  suicides 
m  cells  at  a  oherUTs  substation. 

Abe  Tapla.  president  of  the  Mexican- 
American  political  association,  said  flatly 
today  that  in  his  opinion  SAlaiar  had  been 
-pinpointed  because  of  what  he  was  bringing 
out  ss  to  injustices." 

Present  evidence  Is  police  did  not  know 
who  was  inside,  but  the  Impression  that 
Salazar  was  a  police  target  was  widespread 
m  the  four-mile-square  battjo. 

Tensions  continued  high  in  East  Loe  An- 
geles and  spread  to  Mexican -Amert can  com- 
munities m  Wilmington,  south  of  the  city, 
and  Riverside,  about  45  miles  to  the  east 


CRIME  PREVENTION  TEEN  PRO- 
GRAM. INC. 

Mr.  AUXJTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust 1-2  weekend  edition  of  the  Long- 
mont  Colo..  Tlmes-CaU  conUined  a 
most  infonnaUve  guest  editorial  written 
by  a  most  unusual  editorialist. 

The  author  is  Joe  Weldon  Mitchell 
m  Mr  Mitchell  U  an  inmate  at  Colo- 
rado State  Penitentiary.  He  is  also  an 
exemplary  citizen.  .      v,  „„ 

Mr  Mitchell  and  other  inmates  have 
organized  Crime  Prevention  Teen  Pro- 
gram. Inc..  a  public  semce  program  for 
deterring  crime.  This  program  feature 
cooperation  between  inmates  and  senlce 
organizations  in  various  communities. 
•nieir  service  organizations  organize  fo- 
rums where  young  people  can  hear  in- 
mates discuss  their  own  Uves.  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  clear  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  crime  does  not  pay. 

Before  inmates  are  allowed  to  under- 
take these  speaking  engagements  they 
must  complete  a  14-week  human  i-ela- 
tions  course.  Then  they  are  given  a 
chance  to  give  young  people  the  sort  oi 
vivid  lecture  that  will  make  a  lasting 
ond  beneficial  impression. 

Mr  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
profit  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  guest  editoriaJ. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  oe 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

PUSOma  EXPLAINB   Too*   PaOGBAM 

(By  Joe  Weldon  Mitchell  IH) 
The  crime  Prevention  Teen  Program,  Inc.. 
is  a  statewide  program  developed  by  Colo- 
rado inmates  in  an  attempt  to  deter  crUae. 
They  speak  throughout  the  state  before 
numerous  groups  to  encourage  youth  to  not 
foUow  the  road  they  have. 

Who  is  qualified  to  talk  on  consequences 
of  crime?  Who  can  express  the  conviction 
that  outhoritatlve  presentoUon  demands? 
Who  knows  the  reaUty  of  prison,  the  in- 
evitable conaequences  of  criminal  behavior? 
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Who  c»n  Ktmlly  eswbluli  o  Um  of  com- 
munlctlon  wltu  Ui«  •youngtur"  •l>o  may 
■und  on  tht  twehold  ol  thoM  "UtOa 
Things-  that  eventuaUy  lead  lo  »»H">J 
convlcUon? 

Pour  years  ago.  thMo  questions  cauMd 
concern  among  inmawa  who  wondered  bow 
they  could  deter  young  people  from  (oUow- 
ing  them  to  the  penltenlUry.  The  statement 
was  agreed  upon  that  II  any  ot  us  had  un- 
derstood the  consequences  of  our  behavior 
when  we  were  young,  perhaps  we  would  not 
have  come  to  prison.  Thus  the  Idea  ot  con- 
victs telling  their  lives  In  crime  wsa  born. 
Convinced  ot  potential  good  that  such  a 
program  could  have.  Canon  City  Wardeii 
Ws?ne  K.  Patterson  gave  tentaUve  approval 
and  the  Crime  PrevenUon  Teen  Program  be- 
came reality. 

The  program  was  separated  Into  two 
groups,  the  ■Inside"  Commtttee  and  "Out- 
Sdo"  Committee  The  •Inside"  phase  would 
talK  to  groups  coming  Into  the  InsUtutlon 
on  tour  and  the  "Outside"  would  tiavel 
around  the  state  to  schools,  churches.  aocUl 
and  civic  groups.  Successful  completion  of 
a  1*  week  human  relaUons  course  wss  made 
a  prerequisite  before  applying  tor  member- 
ship to  the  "Inside"  Committee. 

First  engagement  of  the  Crime  PrevenUon 
Teen  Program  was  In  Florence,  sponsored  by 
the  chief  of  poUce  of  Csnon  City.  April  36 
1»M  to  a  group  ot  ScouU.  Two  Uunatcs  told 
their  life  history,  setting  themselves  up  as 
bad  examples  and  seetlng  to  destroy  any 
hint  ot  eicltement  that  some  might  think 
eiuts  in  criminal  Ufe  They  did  not  sdvUe 
or  counsel  but  said:  "Look  at  the  falltire 
I  am  and  recognlie  the  things  I  did  to  get 
bete." 

Prom  this  engagement,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred letters  were  received  commending  the 
Idea  and  pledging  support. 

Since  there  are  no  aute  funds  aJloeateil. 
Ihmatea  Involved  had  to  at  first  pay  their 
own  way.  But  soon  various  civic  and  church 
groups  began  to  donate  money  and  since  the 
Crime  Prevention  Teen  Program  has  been 
supported  through  donations.  The  prison 
admlnutrauon  does  what  It  can  flnanrlally 
hut  are  limited  In  this  respect. 

The  basic  good  accomplished  can  not  be 
measured  per  se.  tor  bow  are  we  to  know 
how  many  youngsters  and  adults  alike  ac- 
tually change  their  behavior  as  a  result  of 
hesrtng  a  teen  preeentitton.  We  know  of 
some.  One  Involved  a  boy  who  had  stolen 
some  money  from  his  mother's  purse  but 
after  hearmg  us.  he  replsced  the  money. 

Our  basic  sense  of  accomplishment  comes 
when  after  talking  to  a  group  they  make 
confessions  of  "wrongs." 

I  was  inspired  by  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram by  outside  supporters  and  the  sincerity 
of  our  members.  Often  I  And.  I  am  listening 
as  Intently  as  the  audience  to  the  personal 
stories,  and  everytlme.  see  a  little  bit  more 
of  me  In  the  member  that  Is  speaking. 

The  program  Is  twofold  First  and  fore- 
moet — and  with  a  sincere  and  dedicated  ef- 
fort, we  try  to  convince  the  youth  to  "slop 
and  think". 

Many  of  us  involved  in  the  program  have 
never  done  anything  for  anyone  other  than 
ourselves.  I  would  Uke  to  think  that  if  I  had 
a  son  or  daughter  out  there— there  would 
be  someone  thst  would  take  the  time  to  sit 
and  talk  with  them — at  a  time  that  demands 
that  everyone  he  In  a  rush.  1  am  proud  of 
the  program  and  proud  ot  the  people  ot 
Coln^  '■"  allowing  us  to  speak  with  their 
-yetfth." 

We  realize  that  we  don't  have  a  "proven" 
method  ot  deterring  crime  but  we  feel  con- 
fident by  telling  of  our  lives,  the  audience 
win  be  able  to  aee  In  ua.  the  "wrong"  choices, 
and  this  u  what  It's  all  about — "Being  able 
to  make  the  'Right*  choices." 


THE  ADMOnSTRATION'S  INPLA- 

TION  A1-ERT8 
Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Nixon  administration  Usued  the  flrst 
of  what  it  hopes  to  be  several  periodic 
"inflation  alerts"  on  the  rate  of  price  In- 
creases in  the  economy.  While  1  welcome 
this  tentative  Presidential  Initiative  in 
the  fight  against  inflation,  it  does  more 
to  tell  us  where  we  have  been  rather 
than  where  we  are  going. 

I  thinJt  we  need  standards  in  this  area 
which  will  tell  us  the  rules  of  the  infla- 
tion fight.  The  President  should  institute 
a  system  of  voluntary  wage-price  guide- 
lines so  business  and  labor  know  what 
are  proper  wage  and  price  increases.  U 
there  are  no  specific  standards  on  an 
indu»try-by-lndustry  basis,  how  do  we 
know  li  we  are  winning  the  flght?  It  Is 
time  to  point  out  the  specific  causes  of 
an  inflation  which  robs  groups  already 
the  most  vulnerable  on  our  society,  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  the  blue-collar  worker. 
Not  only  do  we  not  have  a  scorecard 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  adminis- 
tration's game  plan,  but  we  lack  a  sched- 
ule of  its  upcoming  opposition.  For  ex- 
ample. I  fail  to  note  any  reference  in  this 
inflation  alert  to  the  recent  auto  price 
increases,  which  certainly  will  provide 
pressure  on  the  general  price  level. 

As  the  alert  was  Issued,  employment 
continued  its  rllmb  to  5  percent. 
This  makes  the  matter  of  voluntary 
wage-price  guidelines  doubly  important 
if  we  are  going  to  take  steps  to  resume 
economic  growth  without  further  in- 
flation. 

Prom  where  I  stand,  the  primary  tool 
the  President  has  at  his  command  Is 
that  of  persuasion.  He  should  pick  up 
this  tool  and  use  it. 


MINOBITy  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  administration's  program  to 
assist  minority  business  enterprises. 

I  have  long  believed  that  most  of  the 
problems  that  face  this  Nation  cannot 
alone  be  solved  merely  by  programs 
initiated  from  Washington.  Bather,  we 
most  have  the  commitment  and  coopera- 
Uon  of  our  citizens  on  the  local  level  for 
these  prt>grams  to  have  a  meaningful 
effect. 

I  tovite  attention  to  the  success  of  one 
such  program  in  Solano  County.  Calif., 
as  described  in  the  Vallejo  Times  Herald 
for  Aug:ust  9.  1970. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

UDtoatnxs  AiDiD  Of  BrsanMo  Fram 

(By  Charlotte  Prultt) 

Before      "Operation      Mainstream."      tew 

minority  persons  had  the  opportunity  to  own 

their  own  businesses. 

There  was  money  available  to  buy  cars 
and  perhaps  home  ownership  was  poeslhle  It 
you  bad  a  steady  Income  .  .  .  but  this  Is 
where  the  rainbow  ended. 

Not  many  people  or  loan  Institutions  were 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  a  black  or  tan 
man  operaung  his  own  comp«iy  .  .  .  after 


all  Itl  hard  to  admit  that  mlnonty  persons 
manage    to    ealsl    without    handouU    from 
ancle  Sam. 
But  the  old  way  baa  changed. 

8K*acH  BTsar 

In  tact,  a  search  Is  on  tor  responsible  black 

men  or  other  minority  persons  who  previously 

thought  It  unposslble  to  be  In  business  toe 

themselves. 

Operation  Mainstream,  ooordmated  locally 
by  the  Solano  County  Business  Development 
Corporation  and  working  In  cooperation  with 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  (8BA) 
and  local  banks,  baa  made  the  change 
possible. 

Big  corporations.  Including  the  nations 
major  oil  companies,  have  pledged  their  sup- 
port to  the  federal  government's  a  chODCS 
to  enter  the  mainstream  ot  life  and  enjoy 
tu  benefits. 

As  an  example,  the  oU  companies  agreed 
to  put  18.000  new  dealerships  into  minority 
hands. 

orraa  umns 
The  program  doesn't  involve  gronu  . . .  It's 
a  matter  ot  qualifying  tor  a  loan  to  be  rw- 
pald  from  business  revenue- 
One  man  who  met  the  loan  crluna  Is 
George  Wilson  ot  VaUeJo  .  .  the  first  black 
man  on  the  West  Coast  to  own  a  new  serv- 
ice station  under  Operation  Mainstream. 

And  Wilsons  Oulf  Service  Station  tan't 
located  In  a  little  neighborhood  area  but  In 
the  mainstream  ot  traBlc  at  KKO  Solano 
Ave.  across  from  the  new  Paylesa  Shopping 
Center. 

The  handsome  station  with  Its  attractive 
landscaping  is  worth  an  eatlmited  quarter 
mllUon  dollars  and  the  hard  working  Wil- 
son baa  Invested  some  tlO.OOO  In  the  new 
venture. 

WUson  opened  the  station  on  July  3.  1»T0 
and  his  grand  opening  "with  all  the  give- 
aways" was  held  yesterday  with  the  partici- 
pation of  civic  dignitaries. 

WUson,  who  spent  iO  yesrs  In  the  VS. 
Navy  before  moving  to  ValleJo  10  years  ago. 
eouldnt  believe  his  ears  when  he  was  asked 
If  he  would  like  to  have  his  own  station. 
At  the  time  he  vras  pumping  gas  und  oper- 
ating the  tow  truck  service  at  the  Oulf  ata* 
tlon  on  Sears  Pomt  Road  at  Broadway. 

HBADS   OaOTTT 

Be  was  approached  about  the  new  busi- 
ness opportunity  by  LestM  Ceaaar,  a  Valle- 
Jo school  teacher  who  serves  without  pay  as 
execuUve  director  ot  the  Solano  County  Bus- 
iness Development  Corporation  (SCBDC). 
Since  the  Gulf  company  had  made  Its 
pledge  to  dealenblpa,  Oeosar  oouldnt  Imag- 
ine why  It  wouldn't  grab  the  chince  to  help 
a  man  who  alreadv  was  In  their  employ 
.  .  and  he  was  right  Now  alt  that  had  to 
be  done  was  make  contact  with  the  8BA 
and   a  local   bank   which   Is   psst  Uistory. 

-People  keep  bringing  their  cars  back 
In  becsuae  they  know  we're  golnB  to  treat 
them  fairly  .  .  whether  Its  a  matter  of 
gas  or  repair,"  Wilson  said  with  hu  engaging 
gnn 

Henry  H.  Burton  8r..  who  owns  and  oper- 
ates Burtons  Radio  and  TV  Service  at  lOSl 
Solano  Ave.  is  another  black  family  man 
who  has  received  help  from  Operation  Main- 
stream. 

DAKK   LOAH 

Burton's  loan,  arranged  by  the  Bank  ot 
America,  gave  htm  needed  operating  capital 
and  funds  to  buy  equipment  and  expand 
hli  btislnes  which  has  been  established  In 
VaUeJo  since  March.  1955. 

Burton,  a  supply  specialist  at  the  Benlela 
Araensal  when  he  begsn  tralnmg  for  the 
television  repair  business,  has  been  In  Valle- 
Jo elnee  IMS.  After  receiving  his  substan- 
tial training  In  the  field.  Burt.on  b«gan  his 
service  on  a  part-ume  basin  and  graduated 
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Into  •  full-time  operation  when  he  quit  the 
Arsenal  In  19M. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  Langston  University 
In  Oklmhoma  wb«ra  he  niaj<»«d  in  mathe- 
matlca  and  spent  two  and  a  half  yean  at  the 
Unlwslty  of  Kanaaa  before  entering  the  US. 
Army  which  took  up  three  years  of  his  life. 

Burton  Is  director  of  religious  education 
at  ValleJo'B  Second  Baptist  Church.  Is  a 
member  Chapter  of  the  Langiton  Alumni 
AasoclaUon  and  American  Legion  John  King 
Poat  619  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the  SCBDC, 
a  volunteer  poaition. 


'■Referral  from  satisfied  customers  who  en- 
joy personallred  service  has  been  my  best 
advertising."  Burton  replied  when  queried 
about  his  thriving  business,  Althou^  pri- 
marily a  servicing  operation.  Burton  alao  la 
a  retail  outlet  for  television  sets. 

Another  example  of  the  value  of  Operation 
Mainstream  Is  evidenced  by  Leo  Kiel, 
Vallejo's  major  industrial  caterer. 

Kiel  received  an  Improvement  loan  ar- 
ranged through  the  Wells  P'argo  Bank  and 
SBA  which  made  It  poealble  for  him  to  ex- 
pand his  buslneaa  to  make  a  better  living. 
He  employs  both  Caucasians  and  minority 
persons.  "If  they  do  a  good  Job.  that's  who 
I  want."  he  explained. 

Kiel  operates  three  stalnleas  steel  catering 
trucks  that  uke  «uch  Items  as  cold  sand- 
wiches. Juices,  coffee  and  tea  and  bakery 
goods  to  construction  sites,  schools  and  serv- 
ice stations.  The  business  operate*  with 
regulated  routes  to  areas  In  VaUeJo,  Fairfield 
and  Vacavlllc. 

The  lean  made  It  possible  for  blm  to  pur- 
chase a  huge  machine  that  produces  naked 
ice  which  Is  set  up  in  the  backyard  of  his 
home  on  Walnut  Street.  He  previously  had 
to  spend  M-SO  a  day  for  Ice  which  Is  used  to 
keep  the  perishable  Items  colds  while  they're 
In  the  trucks. 

HO   MOttWT 

Kiel,  who  came  to  ValleJo  In  1038.  has 
previously  worked  in  the  coostructton  field 
and  restatirant  buslneas.  He  built  his  own 
home  in  19M  and  is  one  of  the  ortglnal 
founders  of  the  SCBDC  "when  we  Just  had 
a  dream  and  no  promise  of  money  "  Since 
this  time  Kiel  has  helped  many  aspiring 
bualnessmen  get  loans. 

He  la  president  of  the  Lofas-Lakealda  Im- 
provement Association  and  also  aervee  as 
president  uf  the  Floeden  Development  Aaao- 
elation. 

All  of  these  men  who  hav«  established 
good  credit  while  paying  back  their  loans 
have  made  it  easier  for  other  minority  per- 
sons to  find  their  place  In  the  buslneas  oom- 
munlty.  There  was  no  SCBDC  loan  office  op- 
erating in  Vallejo  when  Kiel  started  paving 
the  way  for  other  ambitious  men  to  follow. 

Each  of  the  stainless  steel  truck  bodlea 
rvpresents  a  M.OOO  investment  to  Kiel  who 
starts  work  at  4:30  a.m.  each  day  and  fln- 
Ishee  up  around  7  pJBi-  "It  doeent  matter 
how  long  I  work.  It's  eomethlng  r  enjoy  do- 
ing and  it's  my  own  business  ...  I  want  It 
run  Tight,"  be  declared. 

InformaUoo  on  "Operatloii  Ualnstream" 
ntay  be  obtained  at  877  Maryland  St.  or  by 
calling  60-8910  or  S43-607V. 


JJRS.  THELMA  WYATT— RBCIHUSNT 
OP   THE   REGIONAL    VOLUNTEER 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
pose  of  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority's  Nation- 
al Community  Service  Award  la  to  rec- 
ognize   outstanding    women    who   have 
given  volunteer  service  to  their  commu- 
nities to  Improve  livtng  conditions  for 


Community  Service  Award  repreaenta 
the  culmination  of  a  year's  diligent 
search  and  review  of  the  credentlalfl  of 
hundreds  of  worthy  women  each  of  whom 
deserved  recognition  In  her  own  com- 
munity. _   ^^ 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Wyatt  and  the 
Zeta  Phi  Bet*  Sorority  for  their  out- 
standing service  to  the  communities.  I 
ask  unanimous  coment  that  the  de- 
scription of  Mrs.  Wyatt'fl  many  activities 
from  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority  50th  An- 
niversary Boule  National  Awards  Pro- 
gram on  August  4.  1970.  as  well  as  a 
statement  on  the  occasion,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKOOftD, 
as  follows: 

Zrr*  Phi  Bits  Sosoarrr.  Ivc.  60th  AMRvaa- 
aaar  Botn.B 
A  national  award  for  outstanding  volun- 
teer aervlce  is  to  be  announced  on  August 
4th.  by  Zeta  Phi  BeU.  one  of  the  leading  na- 
tional sororities  of  professional,  college  wom- 
en, at  a  ceremony  to  be  held  at  8  pjn.  at  the 
Sboreham  Hotel,  as  an  lm[>ortant  part  of  the 
Sorority's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration. 
The  national  award  winner  has  been  se- 
lected from  a  group  of  S  regional  award  win- 
ners by  a  pajiel  of  six  eminent  judges.  In 
each  of  the  Sorority's  regions  an  award  wm- 
ner  had  been  selected  from  among  the  can- 
didates nominated  by  tbe  Sorority's  Chapt«rB 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  women  they 
believe  have  made  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  In  each  of  tbelr  communities 
as  a  volunteer  in  community  servloe.  This 
includee  health,  welfare,  education,  day  care, 
houBlng.  community  development,  among 
other  programs.  AU  eight  regional  award 
winners,  one  of  whom  wUI  receive  the  na- 
tional award,  are  member*  of  low  Income 
famlUee. 
The  national  Judges  were: 
Mrs.  Buth  Atkins.  Community  Worker, 
Union  Settlement.  New  York  City,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  National  Federmtton  of 
Settlements. 

Congreeaman  William  U  Clivy,  lat  Dla- 
trlct.  Missouri. 

Mr.  Sterling  Tucker.  Kxaoatln  Dtnctor. 
Waahington  Bureau.  National  Urban  League; 
Vice  Obairman,  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council. 

Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  Community  Organisa- 
tion Consultant:  former  Professor,  School  ol 
Social  Work.  Howard  Unlverelty. 

Miss  Barbara  Wataon,  Administrator.  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affaira,  U& 
Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Ellen  Wlnaton,  former  UB.  Oocamla- 
sloner  of  Welfare:  welfare  consultant. 
Dr.  Caroline  Ware.  HowTLrd  University. 
The  National  Community  Service  Award 
Committee  of  the  Sorority,  which  directed 
the  search  for  the  volunteers  to  be  honored, 
was  chaired  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng. 
a  member  of  the  Sorority  and  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Mrs.  Keyaerllng 
was  among  the  first  white  women  to  be 
invited  to  Join  the  prertaualy  all  Negro 
women's  eororlty. 

The  eight  region*!  award  wlnnera  win 
all  be  present  when  the  national  award 
winner  among  them  will  be  annoanoed  at 
tbe  ceremony  on  August  4th.  TTie  regional 
winners  are:  Mrs.  Nancy  ElTabeth  Brown. 
Washington,  D.O.  (Baatem  Region  t:  Mrs. 
Rosemary  Cooke.  Louisville,  Kentucky  (Oreat 
Lakes  B^onl :  Miss  Kalhlan  Latimer.  Pitts- 
burg. CaUfomla  (Pacific  Region ^ :  Mn.  Enola 
Rawlee.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  (Southern 
Region):  Mrs  Minnie  Mae  Smith.  Oklahoma 
City.  Oklahoma  (Midwestern  Region);  Mir. 
Dannie  Mae  Thomas,  Daytona  Beach.  Flor- 
ida   (Southeastern    Region):    Mrs.   Irene  R. 


their  neighbors.  The  selection  of  Mrs, 

Thelma  Wyatt,  from  Baltlmope.  Md..  to     —   _  „    .^  ^ 

receive  the  AUantlc  Regional  Volunteer    waahington.  uobue.  Aiab«na  (South  cen- 


tral Region):  Mrs.  Thelma  Wyatt.  Baltimore. 
Maryland  (AUantlc  Region) . 

Mrs.  Keyeerling,  Chairman  of  the  Sorority's 
National  Community  Service  Award  Com- 
mittee, deacrlblng  the  region  award  winners, 
eald,  "AH  eight  candidates  for  the  national 
award  are  Inspiring  examples  of  the  extraor- 
dinary volunteer  service  women  are  rendering 
in  all  our  commiuiltlea.  All  are  members  of 
very  low  income  ramlUea.  One  woman  Is  cop- 
ing with  a  family  income  of  lesa  than  S2.000 
a  year;  t3aree  have  between  aa.OOO  and  »3,000; 
and  the  other  four  only  a  Uttle  more.  Moat 
of  the  woman  carry  large  family  reeponalbUl- 
Uce.  One  has  II  children;  another  has  10,  and 
a  third  8  children.  Despite  their  own  prob- 
lems, they  have  given  unstintingly  of  them- 
aelves  to  others.  It  la  a  moving  experience 
to  read  tbe  Chapter  reports  on  the  meaning- 
ful contributions  these  eight  remarkable 
wt»nen  have  made  in  their  oommunltlea. 
The  national  Judges  have  reported  that  ao 
significant  Ls  the  volunteer  work  eaob  of 
the  candidates  la  doing.  It  was  almost  Un- 
poaalble  to  single  one  out  above  the  others 
for  the  national  award." 

The  ceremony,  paying  tribute  to  the  vol- 
unteers and  announcing  the  national  award, 
will  be  an  Important  part  of  the  Zeta  Phi 
Be4a  Sorority's  50lh  Anniversary.  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred C.  Bradham,  Grand  BasUeua  of  the 
Sorority,  who  will  present  the  national  award 
and  prealde  over  the  meetings,  said.  "Our 
community  service  award  program  exempli- 
fies the  concept  of  service  to  others  which 
has  always  been  a  Tltal  part  of  our  acUvltlea." 

Tim.iiA  Wtatt,  B*i.Tii«oaK.  Mb.: 
Atlutrc  RacioH 

Mrs.  Wyatt,  mother  of  four.  Is  preeently 
employed  as  a  Children's  Aide  In  the  Balti- 
more Public  Schools.  Devoted  to  children. 
she  has  given  invaluable  service  as  den 
mother  and  Girl  Scout  leader.  She  has  alao 
spearheaded  drtvee  to  secure  clothing  for 
needy  pupils,  to  secure  tutoring  aervtcee 
after  achool  In  her  home  and  In  boepttals-  In 
spite  of  meager  resources,  she  has  provided 
funds  for  flela  tripe  for  puplU. 

Mrs.  Wyatt  has  been  a  consistent  worker 
in  P.TJVj  and  other  organlBations  She  has 
given  service  to  senior  dtteens  in  hoepltals 
and  nur^ng  homes,  and  has  participated  to 
voter  reglstraUoD  drlvea.  She  serve*  her 
church  OD  the  state  and  local  level,  serviiig 
as  church  secretary,  youth  and  aenlor  imOcr 
In  chtirch  and  vacation  schools. 

Her  untiring  effOTts  in  behalf  of  children 
recentlv  culminated  In  the  appointment  otf 
a  counselor  to  the  school  at  which  she  Is 
employed. 

PLUO      LOOPHOLES      IN      QUOTAS 
AGAINST     IMPORTS     OF     DAIRY 

PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  VS. 
Tariff  Commission  now  has  before  it  two 
actions  involving  the  evasion  by  foreign 
shippers  of  our  system  of  import  quotas 
on  foreign  dairy  products.  One  action  is 
an  investigBtion  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  involving 
Interference  of  the  imports  with  our 
dairy  price  support  program.  The  other 
is  beaed  on  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Involves  an  additional  group  of  dairy 
products,  but  again  it  relates  to  the  im- 
pact on  our  dairy  price  support  program. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
products  dealt  with  in  these  mvestlga- 
Uons  are  being  imported  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  loopholes  In  our  present  quota 
system.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  these 
products  have  been  deliberately  con- 
cocted to  specifications  that  are  not  cov- 
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ered  by  existing  quota  regulations — so 
mat  they  can  be  entered  through  such 
loopholes  and  thus  benefit  from  sale  at 
American  price  levels,  which  of  course 
are  mairlained  at  support  levels  through 
purchase  of  the  surplus  by  the  VS. 
Treasury.  Any  additional  surplus  from 
abroad  added  to  the  surplus  already  on 
the  market  therefore  simply  adds  to  the 
quantity  that  must  be  purchased  and 
taken  oti  the  market  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment. 

With  respect  to  the  Items  covered  in 
the  InvestlEatlon  under  secUon  22.  which 
was  initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, a  graphic  descrlplion  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  process  is  given  in  the 
statement  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion by  the  represenUtives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  his  state- 
ment Mr.  DePeUce.  the  departmental 
spokesman,  points  out  that  the  CCC  p\ir- 
chases  of  dairy  products  lor  the  past 
marketing  year  cost  a  total  of  $232  mil- 
lion These  are  not  small  sums.  Any  sub- 
Btantial  savings  in  such  expenditures 
»ould  be  of  real  help  in  bringing  the 
budget  closer  to  balance. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  impact  of 
these  daily  product  Imports  on  our  own 
dairy  producers. 

I  will  give  one  example.  One  of  the  for- 
eign dairy  products  under  investigation 
by  the  TsrtH  Commission  is  ice  cream. 
Before  1969  there  were  never  any  imports 
of  ice  cream.  However,  someone  discov- 
ered that  a  rather  artificial  mixture,  with 
a  high  percentage  of  butterfat  and  milk 
solids  but  still  classifiable  as  ice  cream, 
did  not  fall  within  the  restrictions  of  any 
of  our  quotas  on  Imports.  In  19€9.  im- 
ports of  this  product  started,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  5  months  of  1970  a  total  of 
2.4  million  gallons,  containing  the  equiv- 
alent of  112  million  pounds  of  whole 
milk,  was  imported.  After  being  import- 
ed through  this  loophole  In  our  regula- 
tions, the  product  will  not  be  eaten  as 
ice  cream,  of  course.  It  will  be  used  as  a 
mix  In  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. In  doing  so.  it  will  displace  an  equal 
amount  of  American-produced  milk. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
this  country  should  permit  the  contin- 
ued evasions  of  our  Import  regulatory 
system  by  products  artificially  concocted 
to  get  around  the  regulations  m  this 
maimer. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoui  the 
text  of  the  presentation  made  to  the 
Tariff  Commi.ssion  by  Mr.  A  Richard  De- 
Pehce  of  the  Foreign  Agrlcullural  Serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  wUl  be 
early  and  favorable  action  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  petition  for  relief  as 
advocated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Ripoiii),  as  follows: 

STATTirorr  tr  A.  RicuAKD  DsPtoJcx 
I  «in  A.  Rlchara  DeP»llce,  Asaljtant  Deputy 
Administrator.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
V  3  DrpartmMit  of  Agrtcultor* 

la  presenting  tlie  Departmant'a  cace.  I  will 
emphaalse  lour  main  pointa.  (1>  TlM  De- 
p&rtmcut'a  <lalry  pnc«  support  program  la 
threatened  witb  material  Interlerence  bom 
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tmporu.  (3)  There  continues  to  be  »  wortd 
dairy  surplus  pressing  tor  entry  Into  the 
Umtea  Stoiea  market.  (3)  We  can  IdentUy 
tUe  lorms — the  kinds  or  product* — Buch  entry 
18  taking.  (4)  The  threat  should  be  stopped 
before  It  gets  out  of  control. 

This  is  the  third  time  lo  the  last  thr*e  years 
that  the  Department  has  appeared  before 
this  CommlSBloii  urging  the  imposition  ol 
controls  on  certain  dairy  products.  In  IB67, 
controls  were  placed  on  Colby  cheese,  butter- 
lat,  sugar  miKtures.  and  frozen  cream.  In  1968 
and  1988.  controls  'Brere  Impoaed  on  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk;  Emmenthaler.  Gruyerc- 
process  and  "Other"  cheeses  not  specially  pro- 
Tlded  for.  If  priced  under  47  cents  f  o.h-  coun- 
try of  origin;  ihocolate  milk  crumb;  Italian- 
type  cow's  milk  cheese  not  In  original  loaves; 
processed  Edam  and  Oouda  cheese:  butterfat,' 
&\igar  mlitures  ( 'Junei-f  In  retail  packages. 
During  the  past  year,  new  situations  have 
arisen,  Imports  of  producu  not  now  covered 
by  controls  have  Increased  and  threaten  to 
rise  further.  This  is,  as  In  the  past,  a  reac- 
tion by  the  trade  to  cutting  off.  by  quota 
control.'j.  ol  product  sources  for  mllkfat  and 
nonfat  milk  solids.  The  problems  we  are  en- 
countering mirror  the  pull  of  an  attractive 
market  in  the  United  SUtea  and  the  push  of 
escesslve  buppUes  in  the  main  exporting 
countries.  Let  me  describe,  m  brief  and  gen- 
eral termf.  these  two  sltufttions  In  turn. 

Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  "to  make  available  price 
support  lo  producers  for  -  .  .  milk,  butterfat. 
and  tbe  products  of  milk  and  buttarfat  .  .  ." 
at  such  levels  not  in  excess  of  90'^=-  nor  leas 
than  75Sr  of  the  parity  price  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  In  order  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply. 

This  responsibility  Is  carried  out  through 
the  purchase,  under  announced  terms  and 
conditions,  of  three  manufactured  dairy 
product* — butter.  Cheddar  cheese,  azid  nonfat 
dry  milk-  These  products  account  for  about 
ihrec-fourths  of  the  utilization  of  manu- 
facturing milk-  They  can  be  readily  stored 
and  utllleed  in  program  outlets.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  standing  offer 
to  purchase  these  products  prevents  over- 
production of  other  dairy  products  which 
would  depress  their  prices  below  a.  level  cor- 
responding to  the  general  axipport  level  tor 
milk  and  butterfat. 

The  milk  marketing  year  rAins  from  AprU 
through  March.  For  the  present  marketing 
year  beginning  AprU  1.  1B70.  the  announced 
support  price  Is  $4-66  per  cwt  for  milk,  com- 
pared vim  M-Za  per  cwt  during  the  ia6»~70 
marketing  year.  Tbe  1970-71  support  price 
for  butterfat  is  71.6  cents  per  pound.  In 
1969-70.  It  »-as  68  6  cents  per  pound.  Tbe 
Increase  in  the  butterfat  support  was  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  minimum  75  percent  of 
parley  prescribed  by  law.  The  support  price 
of  H.66  for  milk  is  the  level  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  tbe  law. 

Of  more  pertinence  to  this  inveatlgatiOD 
are  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chases  and  costs  liivolvad  in  maintaining  the 
announced  support  level  relative  to  the  total 
supply  situation. 

Our  milk  production,  although  It  has  de- 
clined somewhat  in  recent  years,  continues 
to  exceed  commercial  demand.  In  1969  (cal- 
endar year),  production  was  116.3  blUioc 
pounds;  commercial  utllUEation  plus  farm 
use  totalled  113.4  bUllon  pounds.  MlUc  pro- 
duction during  the  first  five  months  of  1970 
was  slightly  more  than  durlr^  iba  same  pe- 
riod of  1989. 

If  forage  and  pastures  remain  rwrmaJ 
Lhrougbout  1970.  totau  production  is  likely 
to  rtse  sllghUy  from  the  19«l  ieval.  Commer- 
cial dlsappearanca  of  milk  In  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts, however.  conUnues  to  decUns  and  1970 
disappearance  is  expected  to  t>e  las*  than 
I960,  despite  a  slight  Increase  In  the  first 
quarter.   In  consequence,   the  outlook   this 


year  is  for  an  Increase  In  the  extent  to  which 
production  exceeds  commercial  denxand. 

CCC  purchases  under  the  support  pro- 
eram  for  the  marketing  year  ending  March 
31  1970  were,  on  a  delivery  basis.  183  mU- 
lion  pounds  of  butter.  17  mUllon  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  358  mUllon  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk,  at  an  estimated  program  cost  of 
»23a  million.  These  purchases  amounted  to 
4  1  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  as  com- 
oared  with  4.7  billion  pounds  In  1968-69. 

During  AprU-June  1970,  OCC  purchased 
(delivery  basis)  137.9  mUUon  pounds  of  but- 
ter ai\d  149.9  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
m>lk  compared  with  89.3  and  118.4  million 
pounds,  respectively,  for  the  same  p^od  a 
rear  aeo.  These  are  increases  of  43  and  37  per- 
cent respectively,  from  1969.  The  estimated 
mUk  equivalent  which  will  be  taken  from  the 
market  In  1970-71  by  support  «tlvltles  is 
7  3  billion  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  MOS  million. 
This  IS  an  Increase  of  60  and  73  percent,  re- 
".pectlvely.  from   1969-70.  .„^, 

World  supplies  of  dairy  products,  especi- 
ollv  in  Europe  and  Oceania,  are  In  surplus  to 
commercial  market  demand  and  Incresaed 
further  m  1969.  Milk  going  to  fluid  «»  bas 
not  kept  pace  with  Increased  production^  The 
milk  m  excess  of  that  needed  for  fluid  uae 
is  diverted  to  the  production  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products,  thus  adding  to  ^e 
contlnuallv  growing  glut  of  these  tt^ms.  The 
manufactured  dairy  product  surpluses  are 
seeklne  outlets  at  almost  any  price  and  In 
almost  any  form  not  specifically  r^Mtrjcted 
by  importing  countries  Export,  subsidiza- 
tion is  commonplace,  with  such  subsidies  in 
some  cases  almost  as  much  aa  tl»  ▼""«  « 
the  product  on  the  Internal  market  of  the 
exporting  country  The  subaldWed  exporting 
of  surplus  dairy  products  has  for  the  psat 
several  years  kept  the  world  dairy  market 
\n  a  state  of  turmoil  and  disorganization. 

The  surplus  situation  remains  most  acute 
in  the  European  Communities,  where  enor- 
mous surpluses  have  resulted  from  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  for  dairy— 
establUhlng  high  internal  support  and  re- 
itrlcung  access  of  outside  suppUers  to  the 
EC  market,  surplus  butter  stocks  In  the  six 
EC  countries  on  May  1  totalled  675  million 
pounds-  similarly,  stocks  of  nonfat  milk  are 
excessive.  The  rate  of  accumulaUon  of  «^- 
plus  stocks  has  slowed,  but  primarily  be- 
cause of  unusual  weather  conditions  last 
veor— drought  in  the  summer  and  a  late 
Jprtng— which  decreas«l  milk  production 
slightly,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  surplus  moving  into  manufac- 
tured dairy  producta. 

Faced  with  the  present  chaotic  world  dairy 
market  conditions,  nearly  all  countries  find 
It  necessary  to  control  dairy  product  im- 
ports by  one  device  or  another.  In  the 
absence  of  controU.  our  domestic  market 
would  be  Inundated.  There  would  be  whole- 
sale displacement  of  domestic  suppUes,  all  of 
which  would  wind  up  In  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  costs  which 
would  quickly  become  unbearable. 

As  world  dairy  euppUes  have  Increased,  so 
has  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  United 
States  market.  Recent  use  of  the  SecUon  23 
authority  bas  necessarily  had  the  specific 
Intent  of  restraining  importations  of  for- 
eign dairy  surpluses,  particularly  of  products 
deliberately  formulated  In  order  to  evade 
exlsOng  dairy  import  reatrlctlons.  Once  more 
we  are  faced  with  an  Increase  In  Imports 
which  again  threatens  to  affect  seriously 
the  Department"!  support  program.  We  are 
convinced  that  additional  import  restrictions 
are  needed. 

In  my  statement  before  this  Oommlaslon  In 
1968. 1  made  the  foUowlng  observation  which 
I  believe  is  basic  to  the  whole  problem  of 
Imports  of  dairy  products.  That  Is.  that  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
commodity  with  which  we  are  fundamentaUy 
concerned  U  milk.  This  is  what  the  farmer 
produces.  It  can  be  processed  into  a  great 
variety    of    products— into    whatever    forms 


can  be  most  readUy  utlllaed  or  disposed  of. 
It  is  a  technically  simple  matter  for  foreign 
suppliers  to  put  their  surplus  milk  Into  any 
processed  form  for  which  an  outlet  can  be 
foimd.  In  the  same  manner,  American  dairy 
manufacturers  turn  their  milk  Into  butter, 
Cheddar  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  when 
other  dairy  products  lose  tbelr  markets  to 
import  competition.  In  abort,  when  com- 
mercial outlets  are  insufBclent  to  absorb  the 
total  milk  output,  ttoe  excess  goes  into  the 
hands  of  CCC. 

This  means  that  tbe  significance  of  the 
threat  of  the  specific  nonquota  products, 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Investigation, 
cannot  be  measured  in  Isolation.  Admittedly, 
the  Increased  trade  figures  for  some  of  these 
products  look  rather  small — at  least  at 
present — when  compared  to  the  figures  of 
toUl  production  or  trade.  The  key  ques- 
tion Is  what  will  be  tbe  Impact  of  overall 
dairy  trade  total  on  tbe  price  support  pro- 
gram if  the  dairy  products  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  investigation  sre  allowed 
unrestricted  entry.  Given  the  burdensome 
supplies  and  depressed  prices  of  the  world 
dairy  market,  these  products  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  Into  the  US  In 
such  large  quantities  as  to  tend  to  render 
Ineffective  or  cause  material  Interference 
with  our  price  support  program.  Such  Im- 
ports mean  s  corresponding  displacement  oC 
domMtlcaUy  produced  milk  from  com- 
mercial channels,  and  thus  corresponding 
additional  purchases  by  CCC. 

Against  tbls  background.  I  now  turn  to 
the  Individual  products  on  which  we  are 
asking  controls. 

1.  let  cream.  ««  prorWed  for  in  tlem  n8JZ5. 
part  4.  tfubporf  O,  o/  Schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules. 

Tbe  most  flagrant  abuse  in  the  list  of  dairy 
products  currently   free   of   restriction   con- 
■  cems  ice  cream.  Prior  to  last  year,  there  hove 

X  never  been  any  Imports  of  Ice  cream.  In  con- 

(^  trast,  Ingredients  for  Ice  cream  manufacture 

**  In  the  form  of  fro«n  cream,  butteroll.  or 

[  butterfat /sugar  mixtures  {commonly  known 

as  "Junex")  are  under  quota  control.  The 
principal  Section  33  action  In  tbls  respect 
was  taken  In  June  1967.  following  a  heavy 
and  disruptive  upsurge  of  such  Imports.  An 
exception  In  that  decision  for  retail  pack- 
ages was  subsequently  abused,  with  the 
result  that  retail  packages  were  made  sub- 
ject to  tbe  quota  by  ProcUmatlon  S884. 

Early  In  1989.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
economic  pressures  for  bringing  In  the  In- 
gredients of  ice  cream  by  one  subterfuge  or 
onotber  were  again  at  work.  In  April  of  that 
year,  the  first  shipments  of  a  new  putative 
"lee  cream"  containing  extraordinary 
amounts  of  mllkfat  and  nonfat  solids  were 
entered.  Tbe  Bureau  of  Customs  classified  the 
commodity  for  duty  purposes  as  ice  cream- 
Under  present  regulations  and  procedures, 
such  a  classification  automatically  excluded 
theee  Imports  from  existing  quota  control. 

These  Imports  were  the  direct  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Junex  quota.  In 
effect,  the  products  are  modified  Junex  mixes. 
Cconmerclal  tee  cream  normally  contain*  10- 
11  percent  butterfat,  with  a  13  percent  re- 
quirement in  one  stat«.  These  Imported 
products  run  around  30  percnt  butterfat 
and  have  been  as  high  as  34  percent  butter- 
fat. Total  milk  solids  run  between  33  and 
40  percent,  compared  to  a  nomuil  content 
of  sbout  31  percent.  The  products  have  fancy 
names  like  Framll.  Petram.  Stephanex.  Vana 
Delight.  Martex.  and  Utex.  They  are  not  de- 
signed for  Immediate  consumption  at  retell 
Tbey  are  designed  as  mixes  to  be  processed 
Into  ice  cream,  and  that  Is  how  they  are 
used. 

Imports  rose  rmpldly  In  tbe  latter  part  of 
1969  and  reached  a  total  of  over  two  and  one- 
half  million  gallons,  equal  to  over  30  million 
pounds  of  product  and  about  44  mlllloc 
pounds  of  commercial  Ice  cream.  Imports 
represented    the    equivalent   of    130    million 


pounds  of  whole  milk.  Imports  have  con- 
tinued upward  tbls  year.  For  January 
through  May.  they  were  3.4  mlUion  gallons. 
equal  to  18.9  million  pounds  of  product,  or 
113  million  pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent. 
Ctirrently.  the  supplying  oounuiea  are  New 
Zealand,  Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Canada. 
We  foresee  that,  unless  controlled,  they  will 
reach  the  proportions  attained  by  Junex. 

The  incentive,  of  course.  Is  prloe.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Census  data  show  tbe  prloe  of  the 
Imparted  product  at  from  73  to  81  cents  per 
gallon.  The  same  product,  made  at  support- 
level  prices  with  domestic  butterfat.  nonfat 
milk  solids  and  sugar,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  price  support,  would  be  about  giao 
per  gallon. 

This  evasion  bas  become  a  major  leak  in 
the  Import  control  structure.  A  quota  on  Ice 
cream  should  be  established.  We  believe  that 
the  amount  of  this  quota  should  properly 
be  aero.  As  we  pointed  out.  there  has  been 
no  trade  In  true  Ice  cream — only  trade,  be- 
ginning in  April  of  last  year,  in  a  processing 
mix  masquerading  as  Ice  cream  The  yean 
of  trade  history  which  are  really  representa- 
tive of  a  normal  situation  are  those  prior  to 
1969;  m  those  years,  trade  was  sero. 

3.  Chocolate  provided,  for  in  item  1S8.S0  of 
part  JO  and  articles  containing  chocolate 
provided  for  in  item  182.95.  part  IS.  Sched- 
ule f  o/  the  TSUS,  contatning  5.5  percent  or 
leas  by  weight  of  butterfat  {ezcept  articles 
for  consumption  at  retail  as  candy  or  con- 
fection\. 

Our  concern  here  Is  with  a  product  known 
as  chocolate  crumb,  which  is  used  in  the 
production  of  chocolate  candy  coatings.  It 
Is  described  In  the  Commissions  report  TC 
211  as  follows:  "Chocolate  crumb  consists  of 
Incompletely  processed  chocolate  produced 
by  concentrating,  under  vacuum,  Ireab  whole 
milk,  sugar,  and  chocolate  liquor  (tbe  ground 
mass  of  roasted  cocoa  l>ean  nibs).  It  is 
shipped  in  tbe  form  of  coarse  powder,  or 
•crumb."  Tbe  final  concentraUon  typically 
contains  90  percent  total  solids  composed  of 
55  percent  sugar,  30  percent  whole  milk 
solids,  and  15  percent  chocolate  liquor" 

Proclamation  3884  of  January  6,  1969  esUb- 
llshed  an  annual  Import  quota  on  chocolate 
crumb  of  17  million  pounds.  The  quota  de- 
scription contains,  as  I  have  Just  noted,  an 
exception  for  commodities  containing  B.5 
percent  or  leas  butterfat.  Tbe  speclflcaUon 
of  a  butterfat  content  of  over  6.5  percent  for 
quota  purposes  was  derived  from  similar  de- 
scriptions of  other  producU  made  from  a 
combination  of  dairy  and  non-dairy  In- 
KTedlents;  until  recenUy.  It  had  no  praottcaJ 
significance  since  the  butterfat  content  of 
normal  chocolate  crtimb  U  6-13  percent. 

Now.  however,  tbe  5.5  percent  exception 
has  become  a  loofAole  for  quoU  evasion 
Crumb  with  a  butterfat  cnnr-=:  just  coming 
within  the  exception  Is  being  manufactured 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  tbe 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  Tbe  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  new,  hi  tberto  non-egtstent 
formulation  Is  to  evade,  by  tbe  narrowest 
possible  margin,  the  VS.  quota.  I  might  nou 
in  passing,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  Xherz 
have  been  a  few  Instances  where  the  manu- 
facturer baa  cut  the  line  of  butterfat  con- 
tent so  fine  that,  by  the  time  the  product 
arrived  at  tbe  U^  port,  a  minor  amoimt  of 
moisture  evaporauon  bad  shifted  tbe  butter- 
fat content  from  Just  barely  tmder  6  5  per- 
cent to  Just  iMwely  over  5.6  percent — mak- 
ing the  shlpmenu  subject  to  quota,  aftsr 
all. 

But  by  and  large  tbe  shipments  have  been 
getting  ihroffub,  and  at  an  inereaalng  imta. 
Imporu  began  In  September  1969  and 
through  December  totaled  at  least  478.600 
pounds.  For  January  through  May  1970.  tbey 
amounted  to  approximately  3.4  million 
pounds.  We  anticipate  that,  unleas  oon- 
trolled.  annual  imports  of  this  product  will 
exceed  tbe  46  million  pounds  of  chocolate 
crumb  imported  In  1968  and  for  exceed  tbe 


present  quota  for  chocolate  crumb  of  17  mil- 
lion pounds  which  tbe  President  bas  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  to  protect  tbe  price  sup- 
port program. 

I  should  noU  for  the  record  at  this  point 
that  trade  In  chocolate  crumb  is  not  re- 
ported separately  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Census. 
Chocolate  crumb  bas  entered  under  two 
TSUS  categories  (because  of  differences  in 
chocolate  content),  both  of  which  are 
"basket"  categcvles. 

Like  loe  cream,  imports  of  low-fat  cboeo- 
late  t7umb  are  symptomatic  of  economlo 
pressures  operating  to  exploit  every  possible 
means  of  evading  quota  control.  The  (Jbangt 
in  butterfat  content,  also,  has  been  aooom- 
panled  by  an  increase  In  tbe  nonfat  mOk 
solids  content. 

Tbe  quota  which  bas  been  established  for 
imports  of  chocolate  crumb  should  not  be 
vitiated  by  an  obvious  subterfuge.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  exception  for  chocolate 
crumb  conuinlng  6.5  percent  or  less  by 
weight  of  butterfat  be  eliminated,  and  tbat 
Imports  of  such  chocolate  crumb  be  made 
subject  to  the  present  quota  of  17  mtUlon 
pounds. 

3,  Animal  feeds  containing  milk  or  milk 
derivatives,  ctassifled  under  item  lt4.S7.  sub- 
port  C.  part  1  of  Schedule  1  of  the  TSUS. 
There  are  several  products  falling  Into  tbls 
category,  but  each  contains  milk  solids  and 
Is  used  ss  a  milk  replacer  for  feeding  calves. 
Some  of  the  importations  consist  of  skim  milk 
to  which  tallow  or  grease  has  been  added  Tba 
mtxtng  U  done  vrhUe  the  milk  Is  in  a  fluid 
state  and  the  product  thereafter  is  dried. 
Others  are  a  mixture  of  tallow  with  parUally 
skimmed  milk;  these,  therefore,  contain  some 
butterfat  as  well  as  non-dairy  fats. 

Under  tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  sucb  feeds 
were  given  a  quota  classification  under  Para- 
graph 708(c)  as  substitutes  for  milk  or  cream 
Under  tbe  present  Tariff  Schedule*,  such 
feeds  had  until  August  17. 1967  been  claimed 
by  Customs  under  the  suecesaor  Item.  TSV6 
118,30.  "Malted  milk;  and  articles  not  spe- 
cially provided  for.  of  milk  or  cream."  by 
reason  of  milk  b^ng  the  component  of 
chief  value.  On  that  date.  Ctistams  agreed 
to  a  classlffcatlon  request  on  tbe  basis  of 
■chief  use: "  tbls  shifted  the  merchandise  to 
TSUS  184.76.  "Animal  feeds,  and  ingredients 
therefor,  not  specially  provided  for:  Otber." 
and  freed  it  from  quota  control. 

Imports  commenced  In  January  1968  and 
In  that  year  totaled  2  4  million  pounds,  all 
from  Ireland-  ImporU  in  1969  were  Just  under 
10  million  pounds,  with  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  entering  tbe  picture  as  suppllera. 
( Imports  from  countries  where  foot-aad- 
mouth  disease  is  endemic,  which  indudea 
most  continental  European  countrtss,  an 
prohibited.)  Imports  during  Januaxy-atty 
1970  were  5,8  million  pounds.  For  reasoos 
which  I  will  explain,  we  look  for  tbls  trade  to 
increase  very  substanually  unless  brou^t 
under  control. 

Tbe  trend  of  imports  of  animal  feeds  con- 
taining milk  or  milk  derivatives  la  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  autbonaed  quota  amounts. 
which  have  been  on  tbe  books  since  IMS. 
for  the  dairy  ingredients  which  go  Into  tbe 
manufacture  of  such  feeds.  The  aggrsfate 
amount  of  permitted  imports  of  dried  whole 
milk,  dried  buttermilk  and  vrhey.  and  dried 
skim  milk  is  only  a  fracUon  of  the  amounts 
of  such  solids  which  are  allowed  to  enter 
ex-quota  l>ocau»e  tallow  or  some  otber  non- 
dairy  fat  bas  been  added. 

Theee  feeds  compete  with  domsBtle  feeding 
of  milk  and  milk  solids,  whether  such  feed- 
ing takes  tbe  form  of  whole  milk  fed  di- 
rectly; fiuld  aklm  milk,  buttermilk  or  whey 
relumed  from  creameries  and  cbeeee  fac- 
ton»;  dry  feeds  containing  milk  solids;  or 
nonfat  dry  milk  purcbased  for  feeding  pur- 
poses Tbe  landed,  duty-paid  cost  of  the  im- 
ported feeds  is  trom  Il-l6  cents  per  pound; 
the  mlnlmuiB  (suj^wrt)  prica  for  docoartlc 
nonfat  aklm  milk  (to  which  animal  fats  must 
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be  added)  la  sUgtatlr  »1»t«  37  c«nta.  Wltb 
this  prioe  difference.  thcr&  can  be  little 
doubt  tbet  Che  Imported  feeds,  unless 
checked,  wtll  irMn  wide  and  growing  accept- 
ance. The  incentive  for  the  farmer  is  to  buy 
Imported  milk  replacer  commercially  and 
send  hJs  own  milk  to  the  creamery  or  cheese 
factory  The  domestic  feeds  industry  has 
already  felt  the  competition  of  the  imported 
(wds. 

.  The  potenUsl  for  displacement  of  domestic 
milk  is  very  large  Of  the  10  hiUion  pounds 
of  nonfat  milk  solids  produced  in  the  United 
etatcs  in  1068.  an  estimated  13  bllUoa 
pounds  were  fed  to  animals,  as  follows: 

(a)  Milk  utlimUon  on  farms:  334  mil- 
lion pounds - 

lb  I  Fluid  returns  from  dairy  plants:  574 
million  pounds,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
were  wbey  soUds. 

(c)  Milk  solid!  used  In  commercial  feed 
prc?ducilon;    466    million    pounds. 

As  t  not«d  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  the 
bMlc  commodity  which  ts  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  mlUt.  For  the 
purposes  of  support  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  inveetlgatioQ,  the  forma  Into  which  milk 
solids  are  processed  are  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance. The  quotas  established  In  19M  recoff- 
maftd  the  inter  changeability  of  the  Tarlous 
forma  of  nonfat  milk  solids — thst  Is.  that 
Imports  of  certain  fractions  of  nonfit  solids 
were  as  likely  to  Interfere  with  the  utilisa- 
tion of  domestic  soUds.  and  therefore  to  lD< 
tarters  with  price  support  operations,  as  were 
imports  of  nonfat  solids  In  their  entirety. 
DUplacexnent  by  the  current  milk  replacer 
Imports  of  snjr  of  the  docnesttcally  produced 
nonfat  solids  wUl  cause  interference  with  the 
support  program,  although  in  the  esse  of 
tjuttermllk  sad  whey  such  interference  will 
be  indirect. 

We  view  the  trends  of  imports  aa  unmls- 
takeable  evidence  of  a  growlnc  threat  to  the 
support  profram.  Action  should  be  taken 
now  to  forestall  that  threat  before  It  becomes 
disruptive  and  costly.  We  believe  that  quotas. 
based  on  the  history  of  trade  In  1968  and 
1989.  should  be  cetabllsbed  on  animal  feeds 
caQiaining  milk  or  milk  derivatives.  Quotas 
ihould  be  allocated  by  country  of  origin  in 
the  representative  period.  Licensing  of  Im- 
porters would  not  be  necvsaary.  and  admln- 
Istration  of  the  quotas  shotild  be  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs. 

4.  CKees€.  and  tuhsetCufe*  for  cheete.  con- 
taining OS  -percent  or  lesM  by  weight  of  tmt- 
terfat.  aa  provided  for  in  ftemj  217.75  and 
117.85  of  sutpart  C.  port  4  Of  Schedule  1  of 
the  TSUS.  except  articie*  within  the  scope  of 
other  Import  quotas  provided  for  in  Part  3  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  TSUS.  if  shipped  other- 
vise  than  in  purntance  to  a  purtOtOMe.  or  if 
having  a  purehaMe  price  under  47  oentM  per 
pound. 

Tbla  Item  refers  to  to-called  low-fat  manu- 
facturing cheese  containing  0&  percent  or 
les.>>  butterfat.  It  la  used  In  the  production 
o€  processed  cheese  foods  and  cheese  spreads. 
It  U  not  used  for  direct  consumption.  It  Is  a 
new  product,  first  imported  In  February 
1960 — exactly  one  month  after  Proclamation 
3884  came  into  force.  In  Proclamation  3884. 
Ln  the  import  quota  for  "other"  cheese  (Item 
B50.10D  of  the  TSUS>  an  exception  was  made 
for  "cheese,  except  cottage  cheaao.  eoptain- 
ing  no  butterfat  or  not  over  0.6  peroant  by 
weight  of  butterfst." 

The  principal  supplier  of  the  tow-fat 
manufacturing  cheese  Is  Denmaifc.  Other 
Important  suppliers  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland  and  Poland.  "Low-fat"  cheese  la  ap- 
parently not  used  by  the  supplying  countries 
and  is  manufactured  solely  for  export;  In 
some  cases,  ic  Is  not  offlclally  considered  to 
be  cheese.  The  sources  of  supply  have  largely 
t>e«a  determined  by  the  contracting  actlTlUee 
of  enterprising  American  importers  seeking 
a  low-prloed.  quota-tree  product. 
Frooi  research  into  the  records  at  ih»  Bu- 


reau of  the  Census,  imports  of  this  article 
In  I9fl»  are  placed  at  approximately  3.0  mil- 
lion pounds.  Imports  tbis  year  for  January- 
May  hsve  been  4.5  million  pounds. 

The  potentlsl  for  the  use  of  Imported  low- 
fat  cheese  as  a  permlasive  additive  In  the 
processing  of  cheese  foods  and  cheese  spreads 
is  large.  Production  of  these  prooeeaed  cheese 
foods  and  spreads  (including  oold  pack 
cheese}  was  337  5  million  pounds  In  1068 
Considering  the  higher  moisture  and  lower 
fat  requirements  Tof  these  products,  a  mini- 
mum of  33  million  pounds  of  sdded  ncmfat 
milk  solids  were  used  in  this  producUon. 

In  addition  to  processing  convenience  over 
other  forms  of  nonfat  solids  additives,  tbe 
Imported  cheese  has  a  distinct  price  advant- 
age. The  f.o.b.  value  of  the  low-fat  cheese 
has  ranged  from  B  cents  to  30  cents  per 
pound,  with  a  median  of  17  cents.  The  aver- 
age landed  duty  paid  price  Is  in  the  range 
of  33-36  cents  per  pound.  The  attractiveness 
of  the  imported  cheeee  ts  apparent  when  these 
prices  are  compared  to  the  current  quotation 
of  35  cents  per  pound  of  domestic  skim  milk 
cheese  with  3.0  percent  butterfat. 

Imports  of  "low-fat"  (0.5  percent  or  less 
butterfat!  cheeee  are  a  circumvention  of  the 
1,807.000  pound  annual  quota  for  nonfat 
dry  milk,  and  also  of  the  quotas  covering 
processing -grade  cheeses.  Such  Imports  al- 
ready ore  larger  than  the  nonfat  dry  milk 
quota  sod  are  rising.  They  displace  domesti- 
cally produced  dairy  products  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  foods  and  cheese  spreads, 
resulting  in  increased  purchases  under  the 
support  program.  Interference  with  the  pro- 
gram has  already  begun.  Price  Incentives  are 
strong  and  there  Is  nothing  to  keep  imports 
from  becoming  very  Urge. 

As  with  the  low-fat  chocolate  crumb,  we 
reeotnmend  simply  that  the  exception  from 
quota  control  fw  cheese  containing  OS  per- 
cent or  leaa  butterfat  be  eliminated  and  that 
imports  of  such  cheese  be  subject  to  the 
quota  Of  35.001.000  pounds,  for  tbe  cheeee 
category  of  the  TSUS  under  which  they  fall, 
namely.  TStJ3  117.76  and  li7.85. 

Let  me  now  summarize  our  recommend  a  - 
tlons. 

I  have  dlsctissed  four  products  which  are 
Interfering  with  or  threatening  to  Interfere 
with  the  Oepartmenfs  price  support  program 
for  milk  and  butterfat.  Two  of  them— Ice 
cream  and  animal  feeds  conUlning  milk  or 
milk  derivatives — enter  under  tariff  classifi- 
cations for  which  there  are  at  present  no 
quotas  Quotas  should  be  established  for 
these  items.  The  other  two  products  enter 
under  tsrtff  classlficationa  for  which  quotas 
already  exist.  These  products  are  at  present 
excepted  from  quota  control:  the  exceptions 
should  be  eliminated. 

For  Ice  cream,  we  recommend  a  quota  o;^ 
aero,  which  would  accurately  reflect  ^Ke 
amount  of  trade  which  has  hlstoricailly  jTaken 
place  in  ice  cream  for  oonaumptlon  at  retail. 
If  a  repreeentatlve  period  Is  to  be  specified, 
this  should  be  1068  or  sny  previous  year. 

Imports  of  animal  feeds  containing  milk 
or  milk  derivatives  commenced  in  1068:  we 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  years  1068  and 
1060  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  period. 
We  recommend  establishment  of  quotas  by 
country  of  origin  bs^ed  on  imports  during 
the  representaUve  period.  If  quotas  are  es- 
tablished, we  will  recommend  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent thst  they  be  on  a  flrst-come- first- 
served  buAa.  to  be  administered  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  wlthoot  licensing 
of  importen. 

For  low-fat  chocolate  crumb,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  language  of  the  exception 
promulgated  in  ProcUmation  3884  of  Janu- 
ary 6  1060 — namely,  the  words  "If  contain- 
ing over  8J1  percent  by  weight  of  btitter- 
fa,t- — be  ellmlnaCed.  and  that  imports  of  this 
product  be  made  subject  to  the  existing  an- 
nual quota  for  chocolate  crumb  of  17.000.000 
pounds. 


For  the  low-fat  cheese,  we  recommend  that 
the  language  of  the  exception  promulgated 
In  Proclamation  8884 — namely,  the  words 
"cheeee.  except  cottage  cheese,  containing  no 
butterfat  or  not  over  0  5  percent  by  weight 
of  butterfat" — be  eliminated,  and  that  Im- 
ports of  this  product  be  made  subject  to 
the  existing  annual  quota  for  "other"  cheeee 
of  35.001.000  pounds. 

We  urge  the  Commission's  favorable  con- 
sldermtlon  of  our  proposals  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  accordingly. 


McOEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  for  8  years 
It  hu  been  my  pleasure  to  conduct 
for  high  school  Juniors  tn  my  State  of 
Wyoming  the  McOee  Senate  Internship 
contest,  which  brings  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week 
planned  to  enhance  an  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  and  the  procedures  of  a 
democratic  society. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  stir  up  in- 
terest among  high  school  students  In 
national  and  International  questions. 
Three  well-known,  nonpolltlcal  people 
from  the  State  served  as  the  panel  of 
judgres  In  the  competition.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, this  year  brought  the  highest  level 
of  essays  that  the  many  years  of  the  con- 
test have  produced. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  required  es- 
say this  year  was  conservation,  quality 
Uvlns.  environmental  control.  For  Wyo- 
ming to  focus  on  that  question  Is  of  great 
relevance.  For  here  Is  a  part  of  the  world 
that  we  call  God's  country  In  which  on« 
would  think  there  were  no  pollution 
problems. 

I  think  what  It  does  say  to  us  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtaln  West  Is  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  already  polluted  parts  of 
the  United  States  may  have  served  as  a 
grim  warning  to  those  of  us  from  the 
high  altitudes  of  the  Rockies  of  at  least 
what  to  watch  for  and  try  to  avoid  in 
the  future  and.  at  the  same  t^me.  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  first  outcropplngs  of 
envircmmental  pollution  even  at  the  local 
level. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  the  essays  submitted. 
butL^hlnk  the  most  outstanding  ones 
M^of  interest  to  us  all  and  should  re- 
vive wider  circulation.  For  this  reason. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cotuent 
that  two  of  these  essays,  written  by 
Sheila  McHnay,  of  Casper.  Wyo.,  and 
Harold  R.  Yimgmeyer.  Jr.,  of  Laramie. 
Wyo..  which  receives  honorable  mention 
In  the  McGee  Senate  Internship  contest, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
OHD,  as  roBows: 

CoiraiaTsTmw :    It's  RxLcvtNcx  or 

WTOWOfO 

(By  eaieUa  MoZlnay.  OaqMr.  Wyo.) 
Progress.  How  does  one  measure  progress? 
In  Inches,  in  cubic  feet.  In  dollar  signs?  Tn 
man's  progress  of  social  status,  nnanctal  po- 
sition or  Intellectual  prestige?  Progreas  can 
be  a  funny  word  that  laughs  at  desecration 
and  calla  It  advancement.  Progress  can  be  a 
blind  word  .  .  .  too  mvolved  with  mattem  to 
see.  too  apathetic  to  care. 

Industrial,  status  fulfiUment,  dollar-sign 
progreas  la  Amulca  last  year  added  up  to 
two^undrad    mUlloa    tons    of    smoke    and 
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fumia  dun^ped  into  tbe  atmosphere,  aeven 
rwuiiow  junkMt  mn  left  to  grace  the  high- 
ways of  "America,  the  Beautiful",  seventy 
mllUon  tons  at  loose  p»p«r,  forty-hve  bUUon 
^rxj  to  add  a  lasting  rusting  beauty  to  our 
countryalde.  and  twenty-five  nulllon  bottles 
to  keep  the  cana  company.'  To  suggest,  or 
hope  to  suggest,  that  this  prloe  of  poUuUon 
juatiflea  what  America  calls  progress  can.  In- 
deed, be  considered  a  very  myopic  sentiment. 
OonsenraUou  versus  poiluUon  Is  an  Im- 
portant national  Issue  and  justUy  so.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  Wyoming  can  take  a 
sllghUy  diflereut  approacn  to  our  own  conser- 
vatioci  programs  in  comparison  to  the  n*- 
tloaal  campaign  against  environmental  pol- 
lution wmch  concerns  ail  of  us.  The  national 
anviruamenial  campaign  is  directed  sgalnst 
tbe  eflecu  of  poUuUon,  not  Just  the  causae. 
In  other  words,  that  one  hundred  hUUon 
dollar  program  must  deed  with  a  two-fold 
complloatlon  .  .  .  clesoi-up  as  well  as  control 
uf  the  problem. 

Often,  people  reallM  too  Ute  the  benefit 
of  preventaUve  action  so  that  curaUve  meas- 
ures need  never  be  taken.  And  all  too  often 
the  attUude  in  Wyoming  today,  pertaining  to 
lizipon*nt  oonservBLion  policies,  is  to  cross 
your  Angers,  close  your  eyes.  Ignore  any  warn- 
ings, turn  around  slowly  three  times  and 
wish  on  the  first  star  you  see  that  nothing 
wUl  change.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  under 
any  circumstances  "rock  the  boaf'l  Wyoming 
is  perfect  and  if  we  stay  put,  eo  wlU  our  nat- 
ural beauty. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  method  in 
aome  prime  examplee  suon  as  California  and 
New  Jersey  has  fslled  mlservhly.  But  do  we 
laam  ftcm  expetlenoe  here  In  Wyoming?  Of 
course  not!  We  stand  in  our  cool  breeses  un- 
der blue  sklee  washed  with  the  miracle  of 
fleecy  white  clouds;  and  sit  beside  mountain 
streams  *l"f  "g  in  clarity  and  sparkling  like 
silver  nbbons  on  green  alpine  meadows  and 
we  dare  trust  luck  to  keep  It  this  way  1 

There  are,  Indeed,  many  fine  conservation 
orgKnlxatlons  In  WyooUng  and  ttiey.  and 
those  directing  them,  must  be  commended 
far  their  outstanding  services  to  the  people 
and  wUdlife  of  Wyoming.  But  too  many  of 
the  peovle  of  this  state  are  abeolutely  inert 
when  It  oomee  to  conservaUon.  Talking  some- 
thing and  doing  aomethlng  are  two  different 
things. 

Ttia  people  of  Wyoming  are  an  independent 
bunoh,  but  their  prised  lnd^>endence  may 
soon  be  lost  to  the  federal  government  m 
such  areas  as  conservation  If  Immediate  wide- 
spread organized  action  Is  not  taken. 

Jamw  B.  White  of  Wyoming  WUdlifa  put  It 
rather  ^ptly  when  he  said. 

The  stAie  U  in  the  best  posiuon  to  ad- 
minlstei  the  game  and  fish  property  and 
thereby  insure  to  o\ir  ohUdreu  the  benefits 
which  wc  now  enjoy.* 

The  assumption  that  people  of  other  lo- 
cales would  never  really  show  up  In  Wyoming 
in  droves  because  the  sagebrush  and  prairies 
take  a  special  'rugged  Individual'  has  been 
tbe  standing  opinion  too  long.  Kach  year. 
mUllons  of  people  come  to  the  state,  travel- 
ing thousands  of  miles  and  spending  mLUlons 
of  doUars. 

ConservaUon  is  as  relevant  to  Wyoming  as 
(dl  Is  to  Standard.  Tourlsu  do  not  oome  to 
this  state  to  take  Ln  the  same  foamy  murky 
mud  pits  with  the  same  aromatic  stench  of 
sulfur  and  household  bleach  that  they  left 
at  home.  They  come  to  breathe  fresh  air.  to 
walk  up  a  mountain  path,  and  to  ameU  the 
pungent  odor  of  pine  drifting  from  a  camp 
Cre  on  a  clear,  crisp  Wyoming  night.  For 
their  B^ee,  as  well  as  our  own,  we  must  take 
care  of  whet  we  have  been  given.  The  tourist 
buelneas  Is  a  big  Industry  In  Wyoming  and  a 
hat-tip  to  our  Western  hospitality,  but  if  we 
totally  commit  ourselves  economically  to 
tourism,  we  must  be  alert  that  we  are  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  exploltaUoD  by  the  plas- 
Uc  god  of  commerdaUem. 


The  raocher  and  the  mineral  people  have 
always  been  important  to  tha  economy  of 
Wyoming  but  they  must  also  be  allgD«d  with 
cunsMvation  in  the  state.  Diversity  of  atti- 
tude can  be  found  In  both  groups.  Ktther  a 
sealous.  almost  radical,  ooncem  Is  taken  or 
a  definite  apathetic  approach  is  predominant. 
ThU  Is  where  the  middle  of  the  road  must  be 
found.  lnd\»try  is  eeeenUal  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  state,  but  as  Kip  Hlnton  of 
the  Denver  0J8.  Porest  Service  asked. 

"Bow  do  you  measure  the  value  of  standing 
alone  Ustening  to  the  sighing  of  alpine  winds 
among  craggy  peeks?  • 

"How  many  states  can  boast  such  marvels 
and  how  many  states  are  spending  mlUlons 
to  clean  up  the  sewage  and  Junkyards  they 
must  now  call  landscapes?  Conservatton  be- 
comes relevant  indeed. 

"The  present  Industrial  laws  oanoeralng 
environmental  pollution  in  this  state  ere  ao 
archaic  In  value  that  one  wonders  why  they 
do  not  crumble  to  dust.  Sec.  35-600  of  the 
Wyoming  SUtutes  under  tbe  Air  Quality  Act 
terms  pollution  vlolauons  as  misdemeanors 
which  shall  not  be  fined  more  than  »750.00.* 
The  laws  need  to  be  more  stringent  and  bet- 
ter enforced  and  the  le^slatures  and  poU- 
ticlans  need  to  be  forced  Into  immediate  ac- 
aon  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  natural  beauty 
of  'Wonderful  Wyoming.' 

"Apathy  cannot  be  stemmed,  solutions  wlU 
not  be  found,  involvement  will  never  be- 
come a  reality  unless,  through  education,  the 
people  of  Wyoming  are  made  aware  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  conaervaUon.  And  It  is  in 
the  youth,  from  elementary  to  graduate 
school  In  which  the  hope  Ues." 

Dick  Keeney,  coneervatlonlst  and  educator 
in  Wyoming,  made  this  comment  on  conaer- 
vaiion  education: 

■Though  these  conaerTStlon  education  pro- 
grams involve  a  lot  of  trsTel  and  eitrm  time. 
It  is  the  most  rewarding  occupaUon  1  can 
imagine.  Por  It  enables  me  to  work  with  two 
of  this  country's  most  precious  resouroee  .  .  . 
our  youth  and  our  wildlife.' 

■'How  long  wUl  it  take,  people  of  Wyoming, 
before  the  crossed  flngeis  merely  cramp:  be- 
fore we  fall  from  our  dl»y  blind  turning? 
How  long  before  we  no  Longer  can  wish  upon 
a  star  which  has  long  since  been  ignobly 
robed  in  earth's  basy  grit? 

"The  Tery  word  'conservation'  Unifies 
something  worth  keeping  and  Wyoming  Is 
worth  keeping,  we  all  agree.  How  we  keep  it  Is 
why  conservation  will  never  be  more  relevant 


CoMBBTSTBur:  m  Raufswcs  Zm  Wtokdto 
(By  Harold  a.  Tungmeyer.  Jr.,  iJtramto. 

Wyocning) 
"The  grass  thtrkf"*  and  lengthens  ontU  It 
la  a  lush  green  lawn  of  unbelievably  vivid 
color  as  far  aa  the  eye  can  see.  There  are 
patches  of  pink  and  blue  and  lavender  made 
by  the  forget-me-nots,  manpoea  lUles,  blue- 
bells, larkspur,  delphinium.  Ow  all.  the 
heaTens  deepen  into  cobalt  and  are  cupped 
Uke  a  bowL  The  big.  sculptured,  white  ships 
of  the  sky  take  shape  far  off  in  unseen  cavea, 
come  drifting  up  from  the  western  horison, 
sail  slowly  acroas  and  slide  down  the  eastern 
slopes.  The  heavens  are  patterned  with  them 
from  north  to  south  and  east  lo  west,  and 
the  soft  wind  blowing  staadUy.  but  sw««t- 
tempered  now  and  smiling,  keeps  them  evv 
a-movlng." 

THIS  was  how  Mary  O'Bara  described 
Wyoming  In  IMS.  in  her  novel,  Orecm  Grass 
of  Wyoming.  The  reacUoc  of  most  Wyomlag- 
Itw  today,  upon  reading  thu  dseetlpftloa. 
would  prohahly  be  one  of  self-satlcCaoUoo, 
because  the  description  Is  still  generally  true. 
Por  the  most  part,  Wyoming  is  still  beautiful 
and  natural,  in  a  world  which  has  become 
greatly  polluted  and  worn.  A  sparse  popula- 
tion, a  great  love  for  the  outdoors  and  for 
natural  beauty  on  the  part  of  that  pos>ula- 
Uon.  and  the  eflorta  of  an  advanced  and  ef- 
fective conservaUon  program  have  kept  Wyo- 
ming that  way. 

The  United  States  DepartmsnU  of  Agri- 
culture Cbnd  interlar,  along  with  the  various 
state  programs  and  repreeeutatives  of  tbe 
mining,  forestry,  uid  agricultural  industries, 
have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  eucoass  la 
areas  such  as  vUdllle  management,  soil  con- 
servation, forest  and  grassland  management. 
and  Are  prevention  and  control.  In  short, 
government,  indtistry.  and  people  have 
banded  together  to  nuke  Wyoming  an  ax- 
ample  of  the  relevance  and  eOectlveness  of 
conservation  in  keeping  a  state  free  from  pol- 
lution and  from  wanton  depletion  of  natural 


But  hare  a  problem  arises.  Although  eifee- 
tlve  controls  are  being  exercised  over  Wyo- 
ming's traditional  todustries,  tbe  gradual  but 
stewly  influx  of  Industry  into  the  state  Is 
pnxiucing  new  envlronn^ental  problems  for 
which  solutions  must  be  found.  Anvong  these 
induatnes  are  oil  and  gas  refineries,  cement 
and  asphalt  plants,  and  coal-bunung  power 
plants^  Foremoet  ^"irtng  the  problems  are 
those   which   seem   to   plague   every    Indus- 


to  Wvomlng  than  It  is  right  now  whUe  we      triallsed  society,  air  and  water  poUutlon.  Al- 
haveao  mu^  to  oonMrver  though  It  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  pres- 

ent time  neither  of  these  problems  is  aerl- 
ous.  several  aspects  of  the  situation  must 
be  considered  before  air  and  water  poUutlon 
are  dismissed  ai  Lnslgulfic&nt. 

ObrlDusly,  the  amount  of  poUutloo  tn  tbe 
air  and  water  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
numoer  of  pollutant -producing  operations  tn 
the  state.  So  although  the  present  amount  or 
Industry  is  relatively  small  and  poUutlou  is 
aocordtngly  only  alight,  wtll  the  fneeent  laws 
of  the  state  of  Wyoming  be  effecUve  in  con- 
trolling future  water  and  air  pollution,  which 
will  undoubtedly  increase  as  Industry  begins 
Its  advance  on  the  state?  Por  Indeed  indus- 
try will  advance  In  Wyoming.  Wyoming  U 
one  of  the  last  great  Etorehousas  of  natural 
raeouices  In  the  continental  United  SUttea. 
and  U  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  na- 
Uoo  that  Industry  utilise  these  resourosa. 
It  is  eyen  more  important  to  the  state  ol 
Wyoming  that  industry  be  accepted  and  en- 
couraged. In  order  to  maintain  the  ctttsens' 
standartis  of  Uviug.  Perhaps  of  even  more 
concern,  new  Industry  will  serve  to  keep  Wyo- 
ming's youth  in  the  st«te. 

Por  these  reasons,  tbe  idea  that  Wyoming 
should  entirely  prohibit  addlUooal  industry 
from  the  state  as  a  means  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  cannot  be  acc^ted  as  a 
feasible  plan.  Zndusttr.  and  with  )t.  the  po- 
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lanu&l  for  poUuUon.  muac  grow  in  Wyomlns; 
tba  eflecUve  control  of  thU  InduatrUl  growth 
Knd  lU  poUuuuiU  wUl  dep«id  Urgdly  on  two 
fKtora. 

■n»  Qrst,  ftnd  moat  obvious  factor  Ln  con- 
troUlng  Wyoming's  future  »lr  and  water  pol- 
lution i»  the  elTectlveneaB  of  tiie  present 
leglAlAtlon  and  of  the  standards  and  rules 
adopted  by  the  Wyoming  Air  Resourceo  Coun- 
cil and  State  Health  Department.  Their  buc- 
cen  18  dependent  mainly  on  three  factors,  the 
proof  of  which  la  yet  to  be  orldent.  To  begin 
with,  u  must  be  ascertained  wliether  the 
standards  and  regulations  which  have  been 
•atabiuhed  will  be  stringent  enough  to  cier- 
ni»a  the  degree  of  control  necessary.  The  sec- 
ond factor  centers  around  the  efficiency  wtth 
which  the  programs  are  conduct*d  and  with 
which  the  regulatory  standards  are  enforced. 
Tlie  third  la  simply  that  mdustry  must  under 
no  cirountstancea  be  allowed  to  slip  by  or  be 
eaempt  from  the  controls  and  regulations: 
no  Industry  is  worth  the  price  of  uncontroUed 
water  and  air  pollution.  If  these  three  things 
prove  ihemselvee.  Wyoming  will  be  halfway 
toward  the  goal  of  industrialisation  without 
polluUon. 

The  second  factor  upon  Which  the  effective 
control  of  future  Industrial  polluUon  depends 
Ls  the  wllllngneas  and  determination  of  those 
in  authority  in  the  state  to  continue  to  act 
whenever  It  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  pree- 
ent  legislation.  Although  the  future  can 
hardly  be  predicted,  it  la  reasonable  to  fore- 
see the  need  for  further  controls  as  Industry 
develops,  thrives,  and  becomes  powerful.  And 
'.his  15  certainly  not  an  easy  task  for  Wyoming 
lawmakers,  Preesure  will  be  exerted  by  In- 
dustrial lobbylaU  who  would  seek  to  focus 
xtxtir  attentions  solely  on  the  benefits  of  bual- 
ne&s  and  production,  and  away  from  the  nMd 
for  further  effective  anU-poUuUon  legisla- 
tion. Added  to  this  will  be  the  pressures  of 
the  need  for  increasing  appropriation*  to 
flnance  new  and  existing  programs,  so  that 
they  may  operate  efficiently.  Such  approprta- 
Uons  will  put  a  great  deal  of  strain  on 
Wyoming's  treasury  and  taxpayers.  How  the 
governor  and  legislature  react  to  these  and 
other  pressures  and  circumstances  wUl  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming. Their  concern  and  demand  for  effeetlve 
ftcuon  will  eUcit  a  favorable  response  from 
their  rcprwentauves.  So  the  responslblUty 
ultimately  rests  on  tie  dtUena  of  the  state 
of  Wyoming  to  inform  themselves  of  the  aitu- 
aUon,  form  honest  opinions,  and  Inform  their 
rsprsssnt^ves  of  their  feelings  and  deelrea. 
to  aKurctSfekdream  of  a  modem  Wyoming — 
UidustrlaUaChon  without  pollution. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  John  E. 
IngersoU.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
coucs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  recently  addressed 
the  70th  annual  conference  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Since  the  drug  problem  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  this  country  and 
represents  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
all  Americans,  and  particularly  to  the 
yoimg.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  timely  address  be  printed  In  the 

RCCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

AoDKxas  or  John  E.  Ingeksou. 

As  a  nation  w«  certainly  haven't  yet  come 
to  grips  seriously  wtth  our  drug  problem- 
There  is  plenty  of  rhetorical  heat;  there  la 
need  for  more  enlightened,  imlfled,  pxirpose- 
fui  action.  We  have  only  put  psjrt  of  the 
machinery  together  to  attack  one  phaM  of  it. 
A  uxilfted  law  snforoement  community  un- 


darstandlng  Its  goals,  la  developing  and  la 
proceeding  vigorously  to  eliminate  the  multl- 
tudenous  sources  of  UUclt  drugs.  Law  «n- 
forevment  traditionally  has  been  called  upon 
to  All  the  breach  when  other  controls  have 
proven  ineffective  in  the  solution  of  serious 
social  conditions. 

No  less  so  with  this  problem. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  we  have  not 
succeeded  Ln  arriving  at  an  overaU  resolu- 
tion of  the  drug  problem.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement Is  being  asLked,  indeed  being  chal- 
lenged, to  hold  the  line  until  more  per- 
manent remedies  can  be  developed  and  ap- 
pUed. 

But  It  la  obvious  that  law  enforcement  la 
not  enough.  While  the  drug  problem  1«  of 
legal  Intereat.  it  la  also  medical,  sociolog- 
ical, pharmacological,  and  a  lot  of  other 
thuigs  aa  well.  We  are  even  applying  our 
diplomatic  efforts  in  unprecedented  ways. 
There  la  a  clear  and  present  need  to  draw  all 
of  these  elements  together  for  a  unified  pur- 
poee:  each  recognizing  the  values  and  the 
llmlUUons  of  Itself  and  the  others. 

The  response  of  society  la  confused.  On  one 
hand  there  are  those  who  see  drug  abuse  as 
an  evil  to  b«  stamped  out  at  aU  costs  and 
on  the  other,  those  who  question  the  right 
of  the  law  to  Intervene  in  what  they  regard 
as  a  matter  of  personal  choice  and  private 
behavior.  The  situation  Is  not  Improved  by 
the  mass  of  conflicting  opinion  from  the 
rapidly  increoalng  number  of  "experts," 

I'd  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  side 
of  drug  abuse  that  I  expect  moet  do  not  have 
a  lot  of  Information  about. 

Legalistic  controls  of  abusable  dangerous 
drugs  and  narcotics  raise  many  contentious 
Issues  because  the  basic  purpose  la  often  lost 
In  mountains  of  rhetoric.  The  basic  purpose 
Is  to  control  those  drugs  which: 
1.  Are  subject  to  abuse. 
3.  Result  in  damage  to  the  abuser. 
3.  And,  adversely  affect  society's  Interesu. 
when  abused. 

Only  one  such  dnig  has  received  general 
acceptance  In  our  culture,  alcohol.  The  wis- 
dom of  that  Is  not  at  Issue  today. 

Although  many  of  the  others  may  be  bene- 
ncially  used  for  medicinal  and  research  pur- 
poses, they  are  exceedingly  dangerous  with- 
out proper  control  and  supervision.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  per- 
sonal "recreation",  "enjoyment",  or  "en- 
lightenment". We  do  not  have,  and  may 
never  have,  the  sclentlflc.  psychological,  or 
sociological  analytical  ability  capable  of  de- 
termining who  could  use  these  drags  for 
tbelr  own  pleamire  without  resultant  damage 
to  themselves  or  others. 

Also,  It  would  be  difficult.  If  not  impossible, 
to  restrict  this  unsupervlaed  use  only  to  those 
certain  persons  who  could  qualify.  Indeed,  It 
Is  likely  that  those  who  could  qualify  would 
be  unlikely  to  resort  to  such  aasaiilta  on  their 
physical  or  emotional  stability.  Therefore, 
the  laws  muat  prohibit  uses  of  such  drugs  be- 
yond those  situations  where  the  rlak  of  dam- 
age Is  minimized  by  proper,  trained  medical 
supervisors  and  then  under  conditions  where 
maximum  therapeutic  benefits  are  obtained. 
When,  however,  a  regulatory  agency  such 
as  BNDD  imposes  new  controls  over  dan- 
gerous drugs,  there  are  loud  voices  objecting 
because  of  an  Imagined  Interference  with 
medical  practice  or  scientific  research. 

But  let's  take  a  good  look  at  the  other  side 
of  that  allegation - 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  medical  com- 
munity has  been  warned  time  and  again  by 
lis  own  members  that  It  preacrlbea  too  many 
drugs.  But  many  have  obviously  not  heeded 
those  warnings. 

Xf  the  dispensing  of  prescription  medicine 
In  1068  was  any  Indicator,  the  American  pub- 
Uc  apparently  was  so  sick  that  It  required 
roughly  six  new  or  renewed  preecrtpttons  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  That  is  one 
billion,    300    million    preecrlptlona.    In    the 


same  year  the  drug  manufacturers  manu- 
factured 8  billion  doses  of  aa^ibetamlnes  and 
barblturatca,  enough  to  supply  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  with  40  doses  of  sleeping 
pUls  and  pep  pills.  I  know  at  least  six  people 
in  my  own  fanuiy  who  have  not  only  not 
laken  their  aharsi  but  they  haven't  taken  any. 
I  can't  help  but  wonder  who  did  take  those 
340  doses  of  depressants  and  stimulants  and 
under  what  circumstances  and  with  what  re- 
sults. Also,  what  happened  to  the  hundreds 
of  mlUlona  of  others  that  were  manufactured 
exclusively  for  legitimate  medical  needs  but 
never  used  in  that  way? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  publlcatlona  on  drug*  and  tbsra- 
peuttcs,  "The  Medical  Letter".  recenUy  felt 
compelled  to  remind  physicians  that  life's 
inevitable  anxieties  and  frustrations  do  not 
always  require  s  chemical  barrier;  that  day- 
to-day  living  Is  not  a  disease  that  requires 
frequent  treatment. 

Recently  the  AMA'a  Committee  on  Aioo- 
holism  and  Drug  Dependence  recommended 
that  "strict  and  rigorous  controls"  be  placed 
upon  the  manufacture,  import,  export,  and 
dispensing,  including  prescribing  the  follow- 
ing Ave  drugs:  amphetamine,  dex-ampheta- 
mine.  metb  amphetamine,  phenmetraElne, 
and  methylphenldate. 

Aa  any  youngster  knows,  these  are  the  most 
powerful  of  the  synthetic  stlmulanU.  They 
go  by  such  names  aa  "speed,  crystal,  q>las2i. 
or  If  mixed  with  heroin,  bombtta".  Under 
trade  names  they  are  known  as  Methedrlne. 
Obedrln.  Bemeedrlne.  Deiedrlne,  Appetrol. 
Preludln.  Ritalin,  to  mention  Just  a  few. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations win  be  heeded  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association. 

I  am  angered  at  my  inability  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  increasing  numbers  of  let- 
ters I  receive  from  distraught  parents  indi- 
cating that  one  of  their  youngsters  died  of  a 
methadone  overdose  or  other  drug  related 
case  when  the  fatal  drug  was  prescribed  or 
dl^enaed  by  a  physician. 

Just  this  year,  for  example,  there  have  been 
four  methadone  related  deaths  In  Denver,  two 
m  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  and  fotu  In 
Dade  County,  Florida.  How  many  occurred 
In  other  cities?  I  don't  know  but  when  we  get 
better  reporting,  ni  bet  It  will  ahock  the 
nation. 

Op  to  now  the  opinions  of  some  so-called 
medical  experts  have  been  presented  under 
favorable  ground  rules  of  their  own  choosing 
without  fear  of  public  confrontation  or  con- 
tradiction. I  think  It  ts  now  time  that  their 
contentions  and  supporting  rationalizations 
be  subjected  to  intensive  scrutiny.  These 
medical  ejtpertfl  expect  laymen  to  accept  their 
dogma  at  face  value.  Now  la  the  time  to  con- 
test their  validity  and  acceptance.  Now  la  the 
time  to  expose  the  opposing  contentions  of 
eqtially  well-quallfled  medic&l  experts  and 
submit  them  all  to  the  bright  light  of  public 
review. 

Drug  abuse  la  often  described  as  a  pubUe 
health  phenomenom  by  those  who  earn  their 
livelihood  in  the  health  professlona.  Aa  we 
all  know,  however.  It  has  other  equally  press- 
i[jg  implicaUons;  social,  legal,  safety,  well- 
being.  This  la  aa  good  r  reason  as  any  why 
someone  outside  the  health  dreles  ahould 
Influence  the  control  of  drugs.  It  la  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  the  concerned  Federal  pol- 
icy makers  have  chosen  to  leave  essential 
questions  of  control  in  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney General  Instead  of  relying  exclusively 
on  the  health  and  drug  Interests. 

Hiere  are  tragic  side  effects  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  modern  day  medicine  man  xnls- 
practlces.  There  Is  no  proof  that  people  are 
resting  better  or  staying  calmer  deaplte  bU- 
llons  of  barbiturates.  Despite  billions  of  am* 
phetamlnes.  people  are  not  more  active,  more 
alert,  more  energetic:  there  are  not  fewv 
tensions. 
Instead,  young  children  are  becoming  more 


drug-onented  and  drug-eeeklng  Many  of 
them  ttrat  observe  the  pattern  of  drug  abuse 
from  their  pUl-popplng  parents  who  have 
legal  access  to  them  by  over -prescribing  phy- 
sicians supported  by  an  Industry  that  spends 
mllUons  hawking  Its  wares.  Home  is  fre- 
quenUy  a  major  supply  of  drugs  for  kids 
Right  at  home  at  young  ages,  they  begUi 
using  mom'a  diet  pUla  or  dad's  sleeping  plUs 
on  the  sly- 
How  many  of  them  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  these  and  other  drugs.  I  don't 
know  I  do  know  that  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chain  of  events  that  can  occur,  aa  a 
nation  we  are  auflerlng  terrible  losses. 

In  New  York  City  as  of  June  8.  1970.  there 
were  461  deaths  directly  due  or  related  to 
the  use  of  narcotics.  73%  were  dlrecUy  re- 
lated (333). 

In  PhUadelphU  between  January  and  May 
of  1970,  the  Medical  Examiner's  Office  re- 
ported 71  drug  related  deaths,  an  increase 
of  approximately  86%  over  the  same  period 

in  Washington.  D.O..  there  were  18  deaths 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1B70.  double  the 
rate  for  196B.  ^     ^„»u- 

In  Dade  County,  Florida,  narcotic  deaths 
have  increased  from  14  in  1B68  to  37  in  1»69. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1870,  there 
were  32  deaths  due  to  overdose. 

Even  smaUer  areaa  are  Infected,  During 
the  last  two  weeks  of  May.  there  were  10 
cases  of  heroin  overdose  reported  from  the 
Bokersfield  area  in  California. 

This  continuing  tragedy  has  to  be  turned 
off.  before  we  do  grievous  harm  to  our  so- 
ciety. And  It  seems  to  me  tiat  responsible 
medical  practitioners  and  drug  dUtrlbutota 
will  want  to  make  more  of  an  effort  to  plug 
one  of  the  entries  Into  drug  dependence. 

I  raise  these  Issues  in  this  particular  for- 
lun.  not  to  create  division  between  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  Interested  In  drug  abuse.  To 
the  contrary,  what  we  need  Is  a  much  more 
unified  effort.  I  would  hope  that  responsible 
scientists  who  have  thus  far  been  oU  too 
silent  would  move  to  help  ua.  I  would  hope 
that  medical  practitioners  would  really  ana- 
lyse taaelr  preacrtblng  practices  so  that  no 
patient  could  ever  get  a  methadone  tablet, 
or  a  quantity  of  amphetamines,  or  any  other 
drug  without  a  well-considered  medical  de- 
termination that  It  was  necessary  for  sus- 
taining or  restoclng  good  health. 

This  Is  all  we  ask.  We  do  not  want  to  in- 
terfere with  medical  practice  Neither  do  we 
want  you  to  have  to  pick  up  tiie  dead  bodies 
of  youngsters  or  oldsters  for  that  matter, 
who  were  the  victims  or  inexpert  care. 

The  health  and  Uvea  of  our  people  are  too 
Important  to  permit  one  to  be  silent  about 
the  matter  any  longer. 

During  the  next  several  years,  decades.  If 
necessary,  we  muat  all  work  together  to 
achieve  an  Important  objective:  Reasonable 
control  of  all  dangerous  substances.  This 
means  eUmlnating  the  illicit  traffic  at  all 
levels,  but  It  also  means  awakening  the  con- 
sciences of  thoec  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conditions  arising  from  loose  professional 
and  commercial  practices. 

The  Immortal  words  of  John  Donne  sug- 
gest why  we  ahould  all  be  so  very  much  eon- 
oemed: 

"No  man  la  an  Island  entire  of  Itself; 
every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main;  . . .  any  man's  death  diminishes 
me.  because  I  am  Involved  in  mankind;  and 
therefore  never  send  to  know  foe  whom  the 
beU  toUs:  It  tolls  for  thee." 


ductory  remarks,  I  asked  that  there  be 
printed  an  article  from  the  Colorado 
magazine  entitled  "Your  Porcsto.  Their 
Timber"  concerning  the  conservation  ac- 
tivities ol  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming <Mr.  McGM) .  As  was  obvious  from 
my  remarks,  the  arUcle  was  not  written 
by  Senator  McGke,  although  It  quoted 
him  extensively.  The  misprint  apparently 
resulted  from  a  quoUtion  of  Senator 
McUsE's  ("Why  should  we  make  the 
Rockies  like  everywhere  else,  when  every- 
where else  wants  to  be  like  the  Rock- 
ies?") which  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article.  The  author  was  actually 
Mr.  David  Summer,  executive  editor  of 
Colorado  magaaine. 

I  have  long  since  had  this  unfortunate 
error  corrected  in  the  permanent  RicokD. 
but  some  confusion  stUl  seems  to  persist 
from  the  original  printing  mHtuke 
Therefore  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
lo  make  Quite  clear  the  authorship  of 
the  article,  and  I  hope  that  this  dispels 
any  further  misunderstanding.  I  apolo- 
gize for  any  inconvenience  this  may  have 
caused  Senator  McGee  and  I  wish  only 
to  reemphasize  that  the  article,  despite 
the  printing  error,  points  out  the  Sena- 
tor's contribution  to  conservation. 


DAVID  StJMMER.  AUTHOR  OP  "YOUR 
FORESTS.  TTTKIR  TEMBER" 
Mr.  METCAliP.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention  to  a  misprint  in  the  August  10, 
1970,  Issue  of  the  Congressiomal  Ricord. 
page  28110  which  has  been  the  source  of 
some  misunderstanding.  Following  tntro- 


THE  PUBLIC'S  CONFIDENCE  IN 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  editorials  have  dealt  with  the  pub- 
Uc's  confidence  in  President  mton  and 
their  support  of  the  way  he  is  perform- 
ing his  job.  ,  „  ^. 

In  -The  President  and  the  People  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  commends  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
presidency  closer  to  the  people,  particu- 
larly through  his  televised  press  confer- 
ences which  show  his  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  leadership  on  national 
and  international  Isues.  The  editorial 
states: 

Mr.  Nixon  la  showing  a  competency  and  a 
credibility  which  la  reassuring  to  the  AM"** 
cnn  people  Polls  arc  showing.  In  turn,  tnat 
the  majority  of  them  are  giving  him  their 
reassuring  support. 

The  Orcgonian.  In  an  editorial  entitled 
"Confidence  in  Nixon."  writes  about  a 
poll  they  conducted  which  showed  a  ma- 
jority supporting  the  President  in  his 
Vletnamizatlon  program  and  his  troop 
withdrawal  rate.  The  Oregonlan  says: 

Most  Americana,  It  appears,  believe  the 
President  Is  doing  hU  beet  to  resolve  Amer- 
ica's problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
e\iitorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

TMI    PaSSIDkHT    AND    THK    PBOPLB 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jet  travel  has 
brought  the  nation's  capital  wlthlh  a  day^a 
Joume  y  from  an  yw  here  in  the  coxmtiT. 
Washington.  D.C,  must  etUl  seem  very  far 
away  to  most  people.  And  the  President  Uke- 
wlse  might  seem  to  bo  an  equally  retnote 
agure. 

But  President  KUon  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  to  break  down  these  barriers  oi 
distance  and  remoteness. 

He  has  been  bringing  the  government  to 
the  people  around  the  country  with  varloua 
public  affairs  and  foreign  affairs  forums,  in- 


volving top  admlnlstraUoo  officials.  And  be 
has  been  makmg  himself  visible  in  the  role 
o(  the  Presidency  by  frequent  TV  appear- 
ances. , 

The  televised  press  conference  from  ua 
Angelee  last  Thursday  night  was  a  good  dem- 
onstration in  point.  Uve  and  In  color,  as  the 
networks  Uke  to  put  It.  Mr.  Nixon  stepped 
t>efore  a  large  gathering  ol  newsmen  for  a 
30-mmute  unrehearsed,  imedlted.  ofl-the- 
cuff  and  on-the-record  session  of  queeUona 
and  answers. 

It  was  obvloua  from  his  eaey  mannw  with 
the  pre«  reprwentatlvea  and  from  hla 
thoughtful  handling  ol  the  steady  barrage  of 
their  questions  that  he  Is  at  his  best  m  such 

a  situation.  

Alter  having  lost  the  pweldentlal  election 
narrowly  in  1900  because,  it  was  oft  aseerted. 
ol  his  poor  showng  in  the  Kennedy-NUoo 
TV  debates,  Richard  Nlzcn  has  acquired  a 
talent  for  television  ekpoaure  much  like 
Pnmklln  D.  Rooeevelt's  talent  for  effecuve 
use  or  radio  to  give  his  famous  ■flrestde 
chats." 

But  the  important  thing  about  the  other 
night's  television  presa  conference  was  the 
way  in  which  it  reflected  the  swesome  range 
of  knowledge  and  leadership  expected  of  the 
President  in  these  times. 

Here,  In  exact  sequence,  is  the  complete 
lUt  of  subjects  covered: 

Vietnam  War,  Paris  peace  negotiattona, 
Mideast  peace.  Southern  school  deaegrega- 
Uon,  inflation.  Russia's  naval  threat,  politics 
In  South  Vietnam,  U-S.-Russian  oonfronta- 
tton.  East  Coast  smog,  problems  of  students 
and  communication. 

South  Korea's  situation  17  years  after  Uie 
truce.  District  of  Columbia's  new  crime  laws, 
objectivity  of  the  nation's  press,  opportunity 
for  Meslcan-Amerlcana  In  government  Jobs, 
the  appropriations  bUls  for  educational  sup- 
port and  for  housing,  and  flnally  the  ques- 
tion of  bringing  government  to  the  people- 
On  tiiat  last  one.  President  Nlion  recog- 
nized that  there  was  some  criticism  because 
he  was  away  from  the  White  House  so  mmdi. 
He  countered  by  remarking  that  a  Frasldat 
never  leaves  the  White  House.   It  goes  wltti 

him  wherever  he  Is.  And  It  does.  

Impressively.  Mr.  NUon  U  showing  a  com- 
petency and  a  credibility  which  Is  reassuring 
to  the  American  people.  Polls  are  showing. 
In  turn,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  giving 
him  tJielr  reassuring  support. 

CONfTDEWCX  IN  NiXON 

Public  opinion  polls  tend  to  oversimplify 
because  of  their  statistical  nature  and  this 
Includes  tbe  Bordslcy  h  Haslacher  poll  taken 
for  The  Oregonhui  (Sunday,  Aug.  ».  edlUons) . 
Asked  their  views  on  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram for  turning  the  war  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  withdrawing  American 
forces.  Oregon  cltlaens  divide  tUls  way :  10  per 
cent  said  the  program  was  too  fast;  46  per 
cent  said  it  was  about  right;  33  per  cent  said 
It  was  too  alow:  13  per  cent  were  undecided. 

Leaving  out  the  undecided,  this  breakdown 
tends  to  show  a  majority,  at  least,  supporting 
the  President.  Of  the  10  percent  favoring  a 
slower  withdrawal  (or  none  at  all),  roost 
probably  accept  the  President's  program  aa 
preferable  to  the  faster  wttiidrmwal  advocated 
by  his  chief  critics. 

■nua  is  somewhat  lemarkable.  Inasmuch  as 
almost  everyone  would  Uke  to  see  our  men  out 
of  Indochina  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
President  himself  has  stimulated  public  sen- 
timent for  withdrawal  by  starting  and  con- 
tinuing the  puU-out.  by  his  statement  that 
the  Cambodia  expedition  would  speed  wltb- 
drawsl  and  by  his  Arm  declarations  of  Intent 
to  get  fJie  United  SUtes  ont  of  the  war.  Still, 
only  33  per  oent  polled  said  Mr.  Nixon  was  not 
pulling  out  troops  fast  enough. 

The  poU  for  The  Oregonlan  auhetantiatas 
the  last  Oallup  PoU  (July  30}  which  showed 
6i  per  oent  nationwide  approving  the  way  Mr. 
Nixon  la  serving  as  President  and  28  per  cent 
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du&pproTUig.  Tlils  TOW  of  eonfldencA.  fcft«r 
cue  wlthdrama  ol  troops  from  CunbodlA  by 
tne  deadline  set  by  Mr.  NUon.  was  the  blgb- 
eet  m  Ave  montlis.  Moet  Americana.  It  ap- 
pears, believe  tbe  Praeldent  la  doing  hie  beat 
to  resolve  Amenca's  problenu 


THE  HOUSE-PASSED  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

AMENDMENT:    WHOSO    DIOQETH 

A  PIT  SHALL  FALL  THEREIN 

Mr.  KRVDJ.  Mr.  President,  on  August 

21.  1970,  I  made  some  remarks  in  the 

Senate  on  the  House-passed  equal  rights 

amendment — House     Joint     Resolution 

264.  My  remarks,  which  begin  at  page 

29668  of  the  Comckissional  Racoao  for 

that  date,  pomt  out  the  perils  which  thie 

proposed    amendments    poses    for    the 

health,  safety,  privacy,  education,  and 

economic  welfare  of  women. 

At  the  same  lime,  I  called  attention 
to  my  propoied  substitute  for  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  231 — which  is  aptly 
phrased  to  abolish  all  unlair  discrimina- 
tions against  women  without  robbing 
them  ol  necessary  legal  protection  rea- 
sonably arising  out  of  the  physiological 
and  luucuonal  dlflerences  between  men 
and  women — dlflerences  which  cannot 
be  abolished  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  House- passed  amendment  consists 
of  this  abrupt  and  cryptical  phrase: 

BquaUty  oX  rights  under  the  law  than  not 
b*  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Slatae 
or  by  any  atate  on  account  of  aex. 

My  proposed  substitute  for  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment  lifts  this 
abrupt  and  cryptical  phrase  out  of  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment 
and  places  it  in  a  context  which  makes  it 
Intelligible.  It  does  this  by  adding  to  it 
this  additional  sentence: 

This  article  ahali  not  impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  Statee  or 
any  state  which  exempts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  aervlce  or  which  Is  reason- 
ably designed  to  promote  the  health,  safety, 
privacy,  educaUon,  or  economic  welfare  of 
vocnan.  or  to  enable  tham  to  perfocm  their 
dutiee  as  homemafcerB  or  mothers. 

My  propoced  amendment  Is  well- 
phrased  to  abolish  all  unfair  discrunlna- 
tlons  against  women,  without  robbing 
them  of  necessary  legal  protection. 

When  I  made  my  remarks  on  August 
21.  1970.  I  expressed  my  conviction  that 
the  advocates  of  the  House-passed  equal 
rights  amendmeait  were  merely  desirous 
of  abolishing  unfair  legal  discriminations 
against  women,  and  for  that  reason  could 
support  my  amendment  which  would  ac- 
complish that  objective  without  robbing 
women  of  necessary  legal  protection. 
Smce  I  made  my  remarks  in  the  Senate, 
some  militant  advocates  of  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment  have  in- 
formed me  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  abolishes 
all  unfair  legal  discriminations  against 
women  and  at  the  same  time  preserves 
for  women  reasonable  legal  protection 
based  upon  physiological  and  functional 
differences  between  men  and  women. 

They  have  informed  me  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  demand  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  abolishes  every  dis- 


tinction made  by  law  between  men  and 
women,  no  matter  bow  necessary  or  ra- 
tional such  distinction  may  be. 

In  other  words,  they  have  advised  me 
tlMt  what  they  want  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  undertake  to 
make  men  and  women  identical  legal 
beings  and  compel  Congress  and  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  50  States  to  make  all 
laws  apply  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
to  men  and  women  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Let  me  confess  at  this  point  that  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled  as  to  bow  this  can  be 
done  \D  respect  to  laws  relating  to  abor- 
tion, carnal  knowledge  of  girls  under  the 
age  of  consent,  pregnancy,  and  rape,  or 
the  like. 

The  extreme  advocates  of  the  House- 
passed  equal  rights  amendment  assert 
with  great  vigor  that  they  resent  the 
Federal  laws  which  exclude  women  from 
compulsory  military  training  and  the 
Federal  laws  whcih  deny  women  the 
right  to  enlist  voluntarily  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  combat  service.  They  demand 
that  Congress  be  denied  the  power  to 
draft  men  tor  military  service  unless  It 
drafts  women  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
or  to  enlist  men  voluntarily  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  combat  service  unless  it  en- 
lists women  for  the  same  service.  More- 
over, they  demand  that  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  West 
Point  be  forthwith  made  coeducational 
war  colleges. 

These  same  militant  advocates  also 
complato  with  much  vehemence  of  many 
State  laws  which  make  legal  discrimi- 
nations between  men  and  women  such 
as  State  laws  making  husbands  and 
fathers  primarily  responsible  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  and  children.  State 
laws  providing  for  alimony  or  support 
for  wives  who  are  wrongfully  forsaken 
by  their  husbands.  State  laws  which  give 
wives  allowances  as  widows  in  their  hus- 
bands' estates  in  the  event  they  survive 
their  husbands,  and  State  laws  which 
deny  women  employment  in  such  hazard- 
ous occupations  as  mining  coal. 

One  exceedingly  irate  woman  has  in- 
formed me  that  she  Intends  to  have  me 
purged  from  the  Senate  If  I  persist  In  my 
eOorts  to  preserve  a  few  legal  protections 
for  the  millions  of  women  who  are  too 
busy  performing  their  duties  as  home- 
makers  and  mothers  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  lobby  Congress  for  their  own 
protection  against  their  mihtant  sisters. 
She  even  made  a  remark  in  the  course 
of  her  remonstrance  to  me  which  may  be 
interpreted  to  be  derogatory  to  the  Sen- 
ate. She  asserted  that  my  efforts  to  pre- 
serve legal  protection  for  the  women  of 
America  will  come  to  naught  because  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  does  not  dare  to 
make  any  substantial  amendment  to  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment. 
I  am  confident  that  this  good  lady  placed 
too  low  an  estimate  on  the  courage  of 
Senators. 

Despite  the  assertions  of  some  militant 
advocates  of  the  Honse-passed  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  still  adhere  to  the 
view  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
women  share  my  view  that  unfair  legal 
discriminations  against  women  should  be 
abolished,  but  legal  protection  based 
upon  reasonable  groimds  shoull  be 
continued. 


If  the  militant  supporters  of  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment 
could  obtain  their  hearts'  desire  without 
having  their  sisters  robbed  of  their  nec- 
essary legal  protection,  I  would  keep  si- 
lent. If  such  were  possible,  they  would 
merely  reap  the  fate  of  those  mentioned 
in  this  verse  of  the  Apocrypha: 

They  digged  a  well,  and  made  It  deep,  but 
fell  themselves  Into  the  pit  which  they 
prepared. 

Unfortimately.  however,  the  consum- 
mation of  their  hearts'  desire  requiree 
that  the  millions  of  American  women 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  made  into  Identi- 
cal legal  beings  with  men  in  all  respects 
would  be  dragged  into  the  well  with 
ihem. 

Many  newspapers  have  carried  edi- 
torials or  articles  expressing  misgivings 
concerning  the  House-passed  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  and 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
body  of  the  Recobd  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  bemg  no  obJecUon.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoab, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  ChajlotW  Newi.  Aug.  17.  19701 

Ricina  roa  Wosikm 

Proposed      Equal      Rights      Amendment: 

■'EquaUty  of  rights  under  the  lew  shall  not 

be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 

or  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

UXe  the  "I  do"  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
thoae  33  words  are  deceptive  In  their  aim- 
plldty.  for  they  sweep  acrcaa  the  entire  aodal 
and  legal  fabric  of  American  society.  Like 
marriage,  the  equal  rights  amendment  la  no* 
eomethlng  to  be  entered  Into  lightly. 

The  Oltphant  cartoon  above  suggesU  Just 
one  of  the  many  poealble  untoward  Ada 
elTecte  of  the  amendment  which  haa  passed 
the  House  and  is  Ukely  to  win  Senate  ap- 
proval. How  far  the  repercussions  of  the 
amendment  will  reach  is  almost  unknowable. 
The  rights,  privileges  and  rcaponslbllltlee  o* 
women  In  America  are  defined  In  a  occnplex. 
Interweaving  of  law.  custom  and  social  and 
religious  practices  that  both  protect  and 
repreea  women  In  varying  degrees  in  every 
sector  of  life.  Moee  than  Just  the  conscious 
product  of  male  oppression,  this  definition  of 
-*wosnan's  role"  hsa  evolved  consciously  and 
subconsciously  through  thousands  of  years. 
Ttirougb  the  generations  It  has  become  more 
than  Just  an  Intellectually  held  concept. 
Each  generation  of  women  and  men  has  i>een 
reared  according  to  the  previous  geoeratlon'a 
ooncept  of  the  proper  role  for  each  sea.  While 
there  are  changes  In  each  generatloo — eep*- 
clally  In  recent  decades — there  is  also  great 
continuity.  So  pervasive  are  these  concepts. 
so  Intertwined  with  the  whole  of  Amertcan 
culture  that  to  most  people  the  "proper" 
I  traditional)  roles  for  the  sexes  are  as  nat- 
ural and  right  as  gravity  Itself.  In  both  men 
and  women,  the  very  understAndlng  of  who 
they  are  Is  colored  by  lifelong  adapUon  to  a 
sexual  role-  To  what  extent  theoe  supposed 
dlfferencea  twtween  the  sexes  are  eternal  and 
physiological  and  to  what  extent  they  aj« 
only  changeable  manlfestlatlons  of  condi- 
tioning Is  the  subject  of  no  small  argumanL 
But  regardlees,  mliUons  of  men  and  women 
would  find  It  easier  to  adjust  to  new  laws 
of  gravity  than  to  new  roles  for  the  sexes. 

COUFLXX   ISSOX 

This  does  not  argue  against  trying  to  re- 
move the  barriers  stui  keeping  women  from 
full  freedom.  It  does  suggest  first  that  alter- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  sexee  Is  a 
terribly  complex  thing  and  secondly  that  it 
be  approached  with  great  care  so  that  the 
stepa  token  to  Uberata  some  women  do  not 
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Intrude  unduly  on  other  women  whoja^ve 
different  goelA.  For  example,  while  women'e 
UbermtlonlBts  treat  the  protestlTe  dlTOroe. 
alUnony  and  aupport  laws  aa  unwanted 
badges  of  Inferiority,  other  women  poorly 
•quipped  to  support  themselves  should  their 
husbands  leave.  And  great  eecurtty  in  those 
laws.  Satisfying  both  groupa  of  women  will 
not  be  easy.  ..  .  ^ 

But  while  lowering  the  barriers  that  have 
restrained  women's  progress  will  be  dlfflcult. 
It  la  also  necessary.  The  staUsttas  make  a 
compelling  argument  that  women  are  dis- 
criminated against  In  jobs  ind  pay  Not  only 
are  women  relegated  to  the  least  desirable. 
lowest  paid  Jobs  and  discouraged  Irom  en- 
tering some  fields  at  all,  the  evidence  is  that 
they  are  often  paid  leas  than  men  for  the 
same  work-  Part  of  the  problem  Uea  in  out- 
moded laws  that  once  protected  women  by 
limiting  such  ttilnga  a*. the  hours  of  wcffk 
but  which  now  serve  fts  sn  excuse  to  bar 
them  from  supennsory  poBltlons  which  often 
require  long  hours.  These  are  easily  remored. 
probably  with  little  risk  of  harm  to  anyone. 
Leas  esslly  dealt  with  are  subtle  prejudlcee 
against  women  in  traditionally  male  are^. 
such  as  aviation  and  eoglneoiag. 

rXDCSAL    OtrZDQJHKS 

Progress  u  being  made.  The  ClvU  KtghU 
Act  of  1904,  which  banned  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  as  well  as  race,  la  now 
being  given  a  more  vigorous  tnterpreutlon 
and  actively  applied  to  women's  rlghU  cases. 
The  Nixon  administration  hss  issued  guide- 
lines that  require  federal  contractors  not 
only  to  give  women  equal  treatment,  but  to 
grant  maternity  leaves  and  not  penalise 
women  who  have  young  children,  despite  the 
reality  that  It  is  usually  the  mother  who 
will  abandon  her  Job  at  any  hour  to  tend  s 
sick  child.  Pending  court  actions  could  well 
provide  even  stronger  tools  for  schlevlng 
true  Job  equality. 

In  other  realms — from  New  York's  Mc- 
Sorloys  Old  Ale  House  to  the  ministry  itseU— 
women  are  entering  what  was  male  territory— 
with  what  promisee  to  be  profound  social  im- 
pUcaUons.  The  society  is  to  a  great  ext«nt 
structured  to  accommodate  the  uadiuonal 
family  in  which  the  man  provides  and  pn^- 
tecis  while  the  woman  demurely  keeps  house 
and  raises  a  family.  While  this  image  has 
long  since  been  breached  by  millions  of 
working  wives  and  women  active  In  affairs  of 
the  world,  the  recent  progress  toward  equal 
employment  threatens  to  precipitate  truly 
fundamental  change.  Por  if  women  are  able 
to  contribute  half  or  more  ol  the  family  sup- 
port, and  are  able  to  work  continuously  with 
only  short  breaks  for  child  bearing,  then  the 


Wbicb.  while  not  an  argument  lor  defeat- 
ing the  amendment,  u  certainly  an  argument 
for  urging  the  S«cwte  to  move  with  more 
caution  than  did  the  Houae.  In  no  c*Be  will 
the  amendment  take  effect  before  ratiOca- 
tion  by  three -fourths  of  the  slates,  so  the 
Senate  can  surelv  afford  to  take  time  lor 
thorough  hearings,  to  t>e  sa  certain  as  Is 
possible  that  the  amendment  passed  dees  the 
best  possible  Job  of  giving  women  equaUty 
tiefore  the  Uw  without  undue  side  effects 
women's  rights  are  here.  There  Is  no  need 
for  a  shotgun  wedding. 

I  Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 

Aug.  IS.  10701 

Thx  Ladies  sno  tbs  CowsTrrtmow 

That  ConsUtutlonal  Amendment  UberaUng 

women  broke  on  the  public  consclousneas  eo 

quickly   no  one's  quite  sure  what  Its   real 

sfft>ct  would  be. 

"Equality  of  rlgbts  under  the  law  aball 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  c€  b«x," 
is  what  It  says.  Sounds  fine,  at  least  until 
the  lawyers  and  courts  get  at  It,  but  it's 
been  langiiislilng  m  Congress  since  iwa. 
Lately  Congressman  Celler.  who's  against 
It.  has  kept  It  botUed  up  without  even  com- 
mittee hearings.  But  when  Congrssswoman 
Orlfllt2i8  strong-armed  It  out  on  the  floor 
with  a  disobarge  petition,  it  wUzoed  through 
the  House  by  846  to  15. 

The  upshot  is  that  It  was  passed  with  only 
an  hour  of  debate,  which  wasn't  exactly  time 
enough  to  clesr  up  all  the  little  hary  areas. 
Everyone  seems  to  think  It  would  flnaUy  im- 
plement The  unassailable  principle  that  wom- 
eu  ought  to  get  the  same  pay  as  men  for 
the  ssme  work,  but  someone  otight  to  take 
time  to  DOUce  the  words  do  not  mention  pri- 
vate employers.  Wc  were  assured  that  It 
wouldn't  affect  such  things  as  maternity 
benefits  or  rape  laws,  somehow.  And  what 
with  a  voluntaer  army  almost  here  wr  dont 
need  to  worry  about  lU  impUcaUons  for 
the  draft. 

Well,  we're  all  for  the  ladies,  but  even  so. 
before  we  write  some  new  words  into  the 
Constitution  it'd  be  nice  t»  know  rtiat 
they  really  do  mean. 

[Prom  the  New  Toik  tlntes.  Aug.  13.  19701 

Thx  HzNncit«D  Housa 
Equal  rights  lor  woman  is  a  proposiUon  so 
unargtiable  in  principle  ftnd  so  long  over- 
due in  pracUce  that  It  is  a  pity  to  have  u 
approached  by  the  House  of  BepresentaUves 
as  an  exercise  in  political  opportunism.  Par 
47  years  that  body  regularly  rejected  out  of 
hand    all    proposals    for    a    women's    rtgbcs 


economic  arrangements  '^.t  encour.^  the      ^.^^j,?  ^^  ^,  ConsUtuUon.  Now  it  ap- 
(r^^iiinn&i  male-female  relatlonahip  will  be      »*»*c4i*4i*aw. hearings    and 


traditional  male-female  relatlonahip  will 
demoUshed.    The    consequences,    while    un- 
known, could  be  stunning 

The  question  Is  not  will  these  changes 
come.  They  are  coming.  The  growing  num- 
ber of  aggressive,  educated.  onpsMe  women 
demanding  a  meaningful  piece  in  the  work 
world  will  see  to  that.  The  question  Is  wheth- 
er the  changes  ought  to  t>e  speeded  unwisely 
by  passing  an  equal  rights  amendment  of 
unknown  effect-  That  amendment,  after 
languishing  In  committee  for  47  yeorfi.  was 
passed  by  the  Bouse  without  hearings  or 
evon  the  pretense  of  debate.  The  Senate  may 
pass  It  with  equal  abandon. 

Tet,  as  Harvard  Law  School  Prof.  Paul 
Preund  was  quoted  as  saying  recently,  "U 
anything  about  this  proposed  amendment 
Is  dear.  It  Is  thst  it  would  transform  sny 
proTlalon  of  law  concerning  women  Into  a 
constitutional  Issue  to  be  ultimately  resolved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Every  sUtutory  and 
common  law  provision  dealing  with  the  mani- 
fold relations  of  women  in  aoclety  would  be 
forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  attack  on  oon- 
stltuuonal  grounds.  The  range  of  such  po- 
lentlal  Utlgatlon  is  too  great  to  be  readily 
foreesen." 
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provM,    without    committee 

alter  only  an  hour's  debate,  a  constitutional 

change  of  almost  mischievous  amblgtilty. 

Ilie  proposed  amendment  declares . 
Equality  of  rlghu  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  acoount  of  sex."  The  ImpUca- 
Uons and  consequences  of  such  language  sre 
obscxire.  There  are  many  Isws  BpedficaUy 
protecting  working  women;  they  cover  such 
subjects  as  night  work,  dangerous  and  heavy 
work  maxanum  hours  and  maternity  leave 
These  laws  would  be  thrown  into  confusion. 
So  would  s  grsat  tjody  ol  law  governing  di- 
vorce, child  support,  custody,  alimony,  the 
age  at  which  a  women  reaches  her  majority, 
and  a  widow's  rights  In  her  husband's  estate. 

Prof.  Paul  Pretind  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  warned:  "If  anything  about  this 
proposed  amendment  Is  clesr.  It  Is  that  It 
would  transform  every  provision  of  Uw  con- 
cerning women  into  a  constitutional  lasne  to 
be  ultimately  resolved  by  tbs  Bnpruae 
Ootirt.  »™ry  itatutory  and  oommon  law  pro- 
vision dealing  With  the  manifold  reaatlons 
of  women  In  society  would  be  forced  to  run 
the    ganUet    <3t    attack    on    oonsUtuttonal 


grounds.  The  range  of  such  poleoual  Utlga- 
tlon is  too  great  to  t>e  readily  foreseen." 

The  prospect  of  a  prolonged  and  confu&lng 
litigation  Is  not  neccasarlly  a  conclusive 
ftfgiimjtnt  against  the  amendment,  but  it  Is 
a  powerful  argument  In  favor  of  holding  ex- 
haustive hearings  so  that  an  amendment.  If 
one  Is  found  necessary,  wlU  be  carcfuUy 
drafted  and  Its  oonsequences  fully  under- 
stood by  Congress  and  the  slates  before  they 
act. 

It  may  be  perfectly  fair  to  charge  ttxat  male 
chauvinism  was  the  only  factor  that  kept 
the  amendment  from  getting  such  an  eesess- 
ment  through  s  half -century  of  total  neglect. 
but  that  does  not  wipe  out  the  need  fur  a 
real  evaluation  now,  no  matter  bow  fierce 
the  pressure  from  the  embattled  women's 
lobby. 

The  clear  rssponslbility  of  the  Senate  is  to 
give  the  amendment  the  thorough  analysis  ll 
never  got  In  The  House.  The  Commission  and 
the  rlghU  of  women  are  both  too  Important 
for  any  further  playing  to  Uw  Udlss'  waSXtrj. 

{Prom  the  Dorham  (N.O  Morning  Berald. 

Aug.  14.  1B70) 

Miscuixr  Of  Rights  Amxndmknt 

Men  stand  to  benefit  almost  as  much  as 

woown  from  the  "equal  rlgbts  for  men  and 

women"    amendment   whl^   the    Bouae   of 

Beproentatlvea  passed  overwhelmingly  (350- 

15) — and  seemingly  thotightlessly — Uooday. 

Indeed    women    may    find    themselves    the 

losers    if    this    propoaad   amendment   does 

eventually  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 

Uon. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  women  and  in 
concept  this  Is  deenr&ble.  Equal  pay  with  men 
for  comparable  work  Is,  for  exsmple,  a  oom- 
mendsble  objective.  Such  specific  gains  can 
be  atlaineo  by  legislation.  A  oonsUtutlonal 
amendment  is  so  broad  and  comprehensive 
that  It  will  produce  undesirable  results  along 
with  the  desirable. 

Something  of  the  danger  inherent  In  this 
amendment  has  been  forcefully  put  by  Paul 
Preund.  profeaeor  of  law  in  the  Harvard  Iaw 
School: 

"It  wlU  open  a  Pandora%  bos  of  legal 
complications.  The  amendment  expreases 
noble  sentlmenU,  but  rm  afraid  It  wlU  work 
much  mischief  in  actual  appUcatlOD." 

Woman  now  enjoy  certain  considerations 
because  of  their  sex:  greater  restrlctlans 
on  working  hours,  restrictions  on  engaging 
in  certain  occupisXlons  because  of  the  strenu- 
ous physical  labor  Involved,  execnptlan  from 
the  draft  for  mlUUry  scrvloe.  a  lower  age 
hmlt  for  marrying,  receiving  alimony  and 
custody  of  children  in  the  event  of  divorce. 
Under  this  amendment,  women  oould  be 
required  to  work  equal  hours  with  men.  to  do 
the  same  work  men  do.  their  exemption  from 
the  draft  could  be  ended,  their  sge  for 
marrying  could  be  raised  to  that  set  for 
men,  they  could  be  made  squaUy  responsible 
for  the  financial  support  of  the  family  with 
their  husbands,  they  oould  be  denied  ali- 
mony and  husbaads  would  get  more  oon- 
sidaration  in  determimng  custody  of  obU- 
dren. 

The  oonsideraUoos  given  women  sre  based 
on  their  anatoimc&l  and  physical  differenoas 
from  men  and  the  biological  requirement 
that  women  be  the  bearers  of  chlldran  and 
in  consequence  the  nurturers  of  children  (we 
wonder  bow  the  women's  liberation  orga- 
nizaUon  proposes  to  leet  chlld-b««rlng  shared 
with  men  or  turned  ov«r  to  them).  TTieae 
[actors  hsvs  been  determmed  by  nature  and 
the  long  experience  of  the  raoe;  to  upeet 
tb<«n  even  to  the  degree  proposed  In  this 
amendment  will  be  deleterious  to  emo- 
tional heaith  and  to  the  welfare  of  chUdren. 
Tbe  more  one  considers  this  amendment 
the  sUller  it  appears.  That  any  Oongreas 
would  seriously  oonslder  It  reflects  iinfavor- 
ably  oQ  that  Congress. 
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IFTMO  Uie  Durhun  (NO  Herald.  Aug  34 
'  19701 

PauaABi^ 
atnMor  Ervm  vmnu  to  »ao  K>m.  qimun- 

^endmaif  to  «<.mpt  woni.n  Iron.  ^■ 
pS«>ry  nilllt4iry  Mr»U.  »nd  »llo«  tb.  p««g' 
al  1«5  ■reason.bly  ()«5lgn«»  lo  promol.  the 
he»Rb  aalely.  prlvmcj,  eduMOon.  or  «co- 
"rm'c'.^.r.''or.om.n.  or  to  e^  "J™ 
to  penorm  tbelr  duties  u  nomein»Mr»  or 

■"¥^1  rMsouaWe  and  desirable  amend- 
mem  to  tbe  amffidment.  "<>  •T""'"'"'' '"! 
amendment  ahould  be  amended  to  prevent 
u  <ram  balng  interpreted  to  require  »  »"^^ 
of  pubuc  toilet  tacllltle.  by  bolb  »«»-« 
the  amendment  now  stands  such  an  Interpre- 
tation U  poMlble  and  with  a  Uteral  lnt«rpre- 
latton.  probable. 

IProm  me  Charlclte  (N.C  )  Obserter.  Aug  16. 
'  1970) 

Linlaa'  Box  Lacks  MiaKms 

That  ConaUmUooal  Amendment  Ubarat- 
l„g  women  broke  on  the  public  «n*clou.ne.> 
so  quickly  no  ones  quit*  sure  what  Ita  real 
eflcct  would  be. 

■Eauallty  ot  rlgbui  under  the  law  snul  not 
be  S?nled  or  abridged  b,  tbe  nnlled  States 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sei.    Is  what 

"  S>'iiida  toe.  at  least  until  the  lawyers  and 
courts  get  at  It,  but  It's  been  languishing  In 
Congress  since  1933. 

Lately  Congressman  Celler.  urUos  against 
.t  has  kept  It  bottled  up  without  even  com- 
mittee hearings  But  when  CongrMswonmn 
OrUBlhs  strong-armed  It  out  on  the  floor  w'tn 
a  discharge  peOtlon.  It  whllzed  through  the 
Houseby346  to  15. 

The  upshot  IS  that  11  was  passed  with  only 
an  hour  ol  debate,  which  wasn't  eiactly  time 
enough  to  clear  up  aU  th.  UtUe  haay  areas 

Everyone  seems  to  think  It  would  finally 
implement  tie  unassailable  principle  thai 
women  ought  to  jet  the  same  pay  as  men  tor 
the  same  work,  but  someone  ought  to  take 
time  to  notice  the  words  do  not  mention 
orivatdempioyera. 

We  were  aaaured  that  It  wouldn  l  aOeci 
such  things  as  maternity  benefits  or  rape 
laws  somehow.  And  what  with  a  volunteer 
army  almost  here  we  dont  need  to  worry 
about  Its  UnpUcatlona  lor  the  draft. 

Well  were  all  lor  the  ladles,  but  even  so. 
before  we  write  some  new  words  Into  the 
Constitution  ltd  be  lUce  to  know  what  they 
really  do  meati. 
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I  Prom  the  Charlotte  (NCI   Observer. 

Aug.  M.  1970) 
EOUAL  Rights  AMSKOstaMT's  EFTkcrs 

Nem    SESIOT.-5    STtJDT 

The  consUtutlonal  amendment  that  would 
aocord  equal  rights'  to  women  should  have 
the  serious  and  complete  conslderaUon  In 
the  Senate  that  it  did  not  get  m  the  House 

The  important  alms  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  need  to  be  carried  out  In  law. 
The  mo«-.  vital  (uncUon  of  the  Senate  at  this 
point  u  to  assess  what  the  amendments 
practical  eflects  wUl  be  as  1-  Is  now  written 

Opponents  of  '.he  amendment  and  critics  of 
us  language  espreas  concern  that  the  new 
law  wui  create  so  much  legal  confusion  m 
the  states  that  It  wUl  woelt  more  mischief 
than  It  will  correct. 

One  of  these  criticisms  comes  from  Dr. 
Paul  Preund.  professor  of  law  at  Harvard, 
who  says.  "It  will  open  a  Pandoras  boi  of 
legal  complications." 

The  prospect  of  legal  complications  and 
clashes  with  state  laws  Is  not  unique  to  the 
women's  equal  rights  amendment.  Ux)k  at 
the  enormous  amount  of  conflict  with  state 
laws  thai  came  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Or  from  the  14th  Amendment. 


U  wrongs  need  to  be  set  right  tlrrough 
federal  law.  resultmg  complications  should 
be  considered  but,  should  not  necessarily  be 
prevailing.  Chances  are.  too.  that  opponents 
are  taking  an  excessive  alarmist  view  of  the 
•  omen's  equality  act— Just  as  others  did  to- 
wards clvU  nghu  laws  involving  race. 

The  sentiment  for  a  slowdown  to  take  a 
good  look  has  come  about  largely  because 
the  House  was  not  deliberative  In  the  matter. 
This  seems  paradoxical  In  view  ot  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  has  been  around  since 
loas  But  Rep.  Emanuel  Ceuer  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  sat  on  the  amendment 
this  session  untu  U  had  to  be  pried  out  of 
hU  hands  with  a  duchaige  petition.  The 
House  passed  It  on  a  one-sided  vote  that 
showed  the  members'  concern  about  the 
political  potency  of  the  issue. 
cavxM  CAu-rxous 
Sen  Sam  Ervm  or  North  Carolina  has 
spoken  now  with  hu  customary  caution  about 
constitutional  questions.  He  Is  eapeclaUj  dis- 
turbed at  the  thought  that  the  language  ot 
the  amendment  might  wipe  laws  oS  tie  books 
that  for  good  and  pracucal  reasons,  take  mio 
account  the  physiological  differences  between 
tne  sexes-  „    _  ,,    „- 

In  gallant  tones,  Senator  Ervln  speaks  ol 
■the  memory  of  mankind  (which)  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary  concerning  mens  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  supporting  their  lamilles. 
But  here,  already,  be  has  touched  on  what  L^ 
basic  in  the  equal  rights  amendment— eco- 
nomic questions  that  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  physiology  so  that  both  sexes  sje 
victims  of  discrimination,  but  women  prob- 
ably more  so  than  nten. 

with  Senate  discussion  of  the  amendment 
set  for  mid-September,  that  body  shotUd 
start  glvmg  careful  consideration  to  both  lis 
need  and  impucatlons 

The  amendment.  If  passed  Into  law.  wlU 
affect  ave  general  categories  of  equauty: 
economic  (Job,  promotion,  special  protec- 
tion! tamUT  (marriage,  dlvorc*.  ohlld-care) ; 
legal  (property,  legal  procedures i:  profes- 
sional (education  and  advancement);  and 
military  service 

The  economic  targets  Include  discrimina- 
tory hiring,  in-plant  treatment,  pay  scales, 
promotion.  vacaUon.  sick  and  maternity 
leaves  With  565  compUmts  ot  violations  ot 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  ot  1963  already  Bled  dur- 
ing flscal  1970.  it  could  be  that  the  amend- 
ment will  help  clear  the  courts  rather  than 
clog  the  Judicial  process  as  has  been  claimed. 
rn  some  cases  the  amendment  would  auto- 
nutlcally  finish  an  equalization  process  that 
has  already  begun  Such  Is  tne  situation 
with  dlscrunlnatlon  against  women  In  the 
employ  of  government,  which  lags  behind 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  and 
Its  banning  ot  bias  In  businesses  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

State  •protective"  1«B  are  the  focus  of 
most  of  the  oppoiltlon  c*^the  amendment. 
This  Is  not  an  Idle  concern,  siyjpugh  a  closer 
look  at  these  laws  might  reveal  that  the  pro- 
tection m  many  cases  Is  largely  illusory. 

In  North  Carolina  these  laws  merely  Umlt 
the  hours  of  work  for  a  woman  to  55  a  week, 
not  more  than  11  In  one  day— a  limitation 
not  likely  to  be  exceeded  even  without  spe- 
cUtl  laws.  A  second  protection  provides  chairs 
for  women  workers  wboee  Job  doea  not  re- 
quire that  they  stand.  Such  Uws  are  hardly 
ot  sufficient  stature  to  bloc  a  constitutional 
amendment  of  demonstrated  need. 


Supporters  of  the  amendment  contend  that 
many  protective  laws  act  today  as  a  deterrent 
to  equal  opportunity  and  treattnent. 

Liberalization  of  divorce  and  abortion  laws 
Is  already  under  way  In  a  number  of  states. 
Chances  are  that  the  amelulment  will  merely 
speed  up  the  legislative  machlnerT- 

The  welfare  of  children  surely  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  concern  of  society 
In  divorce  laws  under  the  amendment,  with 


financial  reaponslbUlty  uuposed  on  fathers 
and  mothers  In  accordance  wltli  their  abUlly 
to  pay  In  cases  where  a  wife's  Income  ex- 
ceed! her  .spouse's.  It  would  well  be  that  she 
would  assume  the  heavier  financial  burden. 
And  husbands  snould  get  a  better  break  on 
alimony  in  instances  where  divorcees  can 
support  themselves. 

The  laws  that  restrict  the  nghU  of  married 
women  to  engage  m  business  and  own  prop- 
erty, and  the  laws  that  someumes  mipose 
suffer  Jail  sentences  on  women  than  on  men. 
are  obviously  uUiii.  Their  removal  from  the 
books  would  probably  excite  little  opposition. 

Uore  than  lOO  lawsuits  have  already  been 
filed  by  women  challenging  colleges  and  unl- 
veraiues  tor  bias  in  admissions  quotas  and 
faculty  treatment.  One  such  suit  la  now 
pending  against  the  University  of  North 
CaroUna.  The  amendment  should  clear  the 
courts  of  such  suits,  based  on  overt  and 
eubUe  barriers  to  professional  education  and 
advancement.  And  It  should  work  both  way». 
There  are  unreasonable  barriers  agaliut  male 
admission  to  some  state  and  local  InaUtu- 
uona. 

DaATT    BOTUT 

Finally,  there  la  the  queatlon  of  mlutary 
service.  (The  classic  objecuon  to  tie  amend- 
ment by  those  who  voted  against  It  in  the 
House  was  from  Rep  McCloakey  of  Califor- 
nia who  said  he  didn't  want  to  sit  beside 
some  woman  In  an  Army  Utrlne  and  dldnl 
believe  she  wanted  to  alt  bealde  him.) 

Equal  treatment  of  the  seiea  tmder  the 
draft  laws  u.  Indeed,  a  momentous  step  for 
the  nation  The  question  Immediately  aruea 
ai  to  whether  the  physiological  differences 
have  to  t>e  Invoked  here.  To  ua.  the  answer  Is 
yeB—%B  they  must  be  In  retaining  laws  that 
forbid  sexual  assault  on  females. 

This  doea  not  mean  women  shouldn't  be 
conscripted  for  national  service  If  men  con- 
tinue to  be.  Other  countries  exact  such  serv- 
ices as  needed  from  their  young  men  and 
women.  But  the  nature  ot  the  services  and 
the  aaslgnmenu  wlU  have  to  vary,  as  it  varies 
now  on  a  basis  of  the  service's  need  and  the 
Individual's  ability. 

A  volunteer  army  may  make  the  whole 
problem  extraneous. 

All  these  questions  need  lo  be  looked  at  In 
light  of  the  amendment's  wording.  Nobody 
said  the  move  to  do  away  with  the  obvious 
dlacrlmlnaUons  In  law  against  women  would 
be  easy.  But  the  debate  eventually  should 
tend  to  even  out  the  rights,  opportunities 
and  reeponslbllltles  of  the  sexes. 

The  states  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
amendment  wlU  be  In  a  clearer  and  better 
poaltlon  to  do  eo  If  the  Senate  doea  the 
deliberate  Job  the  Bouse  left  tmdone. 

I  Prom   the   Salisbury    (N.C  I    Evening   Post. 

Aug.  17,  19701 
Oals  Gam  EofAi-m,  Bur  Wbai  Is  LostI 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
bo  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  slate  on  account  of  sex." 

Such  is  the  tersely  worded  but  sweeping 
text  of  the  equal  sexual  rights  amendment 
passed  by  the  House  ot  Representativee  after 
47  years  of  male-chauvlnlst  dillydallying 

While  the  amendment  has  yet  to  be  sec- 
onded by  the  Senate  I  though  easy  pesssg*  U 
expected  there)  and  by  the  legislatures  of  9» 
states  before  It  becomee  the  law  of  the  land 
as  the  3«tb  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
legal  experts  are  already  worried  about  the 
poealble  ramifioaUons  ot  the  act. 

"It  will  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  legal  oom- 
pUcatlons."  warns  eminent  Harvard  law  pro- 
feeaor  Paul  Preund.  "The  amendment  ex- 
presses noble  sentiments,  but  I'm  afraid  It 
will  work  much  mlsohlef  In  actual  appUoa- 
tloo." 

What  kind  ot  mischief? 
Every  provision  In  the  law  which  has  a  sex- 
ual   basis,   every    statute   dealing   with   the 
manifold  relations  of  men  and  women  In  so- 
ciety, would  be  transformed  Into  a  oonsUlu- 


± 
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Uonal  uaue  that  would  ultimately  have  to 
be    reeolved    by    the    Supreme    Court,    ssys 

Such  laws  Include  thoee  designed  to  protect 
women  from  heavy  or  haaardoua  work  and 
UmlUng  theU'  working  hours:  and  Immense 
and  varied  body  of  laws  governing  dlvocoe, 
child  support  and  Inheritance;  laws  setting 
the  ago  ot  consent,  which  Is  lower  for  women 
than  for  men  In  30  st&bes. 

Using  this  one  example,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  asks:  To  make  things  equal,  should 
these  states  lower  the  age  for  men  or  raise  It 
for  women? 

Others,  vrith  tongues  not  entirely  In  cheek, 
suggest  that  under  the  amendment,  expect- 
ant fathers  could  demand  matomlty  leave, 
women  would  be  ll»ble  far  the  draft  and  dl- 
vorceea'  incomes  would  be  subject  to  alimony 
deductions  to  support  ei-husbands 

The  more  militant  women  llbcratlonlats. 
like  thoee  who  recently  sextially  Integrated  a 
for-men-only  bar  in  New  York,  wui  eey  that  s 
One.  in  fact,  they  are  eager  to  assume  such 
llabiutles  and  responalblllUea.  The  sillier  ob- 
jections ttiey  dlanlss  as  typical  male  petal- 
flage. 

Not  all  women  are  Uberatlonlste,  however, 
and  not  aU  ol  them  feel  oppressed  because 
there  are  such  things  as  men  only  clubs  and 
bars  (It  csm  also  be  guessed  that  even  the 
most  ardent  female  equalltorlan  would  not 
gradoualy  welcoxne  the  male  who  demanded 
the  right  to  take  a  shower  In  the  Indlea 
locker  room  of  the  YWCA) . 

Whieb  U  to  say  that  there  ore  oenaln  fun- 
damental. Inescapable  differences  between 
men  and  vromeu  and  that  to  label  them  all 
us  "inequalities"  and  to  attempt  to  legislate 
them  away  Is  Uk*  passing  a  law  giving  women 
reeonant  voices,  thus  making  them  equally 
eligible  tor  Jobe  ns  radio  announcers. 

Rep  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  D-Mo..  one  of  10 
female  membet*  of  the  House,  deUberately 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  amendment  be- 
oause  she  feaia  It  wlU  strip  women  of  too 
many  protecUons  she  considers  necessary  and 
valuable. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ehe  repre- 
sents a  "silent  female  majority"  which  will 
rise  up  and  make  Itself  heard  when  the  Issue 
oomee  before  the  se«ial  state  leglsUturcs. 

As  Preund  says,  the  amendment  expresses 
noble  sentlmenu.  lU  basic  Justice  <annot  be 
denied. 

But  neither  can  Its  mischief-making  po- 
tential be  blinked  away. 
We  oouid  be  in  for  an  interesting  time. 

IProm  the  Wlnslon-Salem   (N.C.)    Sentinel. 
Aug.  19.  19701 

BSVIN      A1«D     'rm     WOMIN 

Sen  Sam  Ervln  wants  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  the  worst  results  of  a  proposed  "wom- 
an's rights"  amendment  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  last  week  with  pre- 
cious Uttle  investigation  and  only  superficial 
debate.  ^  , 

The  amendment  has  powerful  support  In 
the  Senate,  and  Ervln  apparently  U  recon- 
ciled to  iU  passage  In  some  form.  Rather 
than  try  to  defeat  It.  which  to  the  name  of 
common  sense  la  what  should  be  done,  he  Is 
attempting  to  qualify  It  In  a  way  that  would 
prevent  the  Invalidation  ot  laws  that  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  women 

Every  state  has  a  considerable  number  ot 
such  laws  on  the  books— laws  perwinlng.  tor 
example  to  divorce  proceedings  and  ali- 
mony pavments.  Passage  ot  the  amendment 
likewise  would  bring  Into  question  the  fed- 
eral prohlblUon  against  draf  Ung  women  into 
the  armed  services. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  House  did 
much  probing  Into  the  nature  of  the  eUst- 
ln«  statutes  before  acting  on  the  amend- 
ment. But  It  Is  a  fair  guess  that  many  such 
laws  would,  on  the  ratification  of  the  smend- 
ment.  become  a  matter  for  adjudication  In 
the  courts. 


Why  this  proposal  should  have  such  over- 
whehnlng  support  may  long  remain  one  ot 
the  mysteries  ot  the  91st  congress  This  Con- 
gress has  done  a  number  of  fooUah  things, 
but  not  usually  with  so  UtUe  thought  for 
the  consequences. 

Sen  Ervln  Is  an  old-fashioned  sentimen- 
talist about  many  things— certainly  about 
the  Constitution  and  probably  about 
women— but  if  he  will  stick  to  bis  guns  may- 
be can  persuade  the  Senate  to  repair  the 
damage  wrought  by  the  House. 

Don't  bet  on  It.  however.  BMth  knows  no 
fury  like  a  woman  scorned— except  a  woman 
»-lth  the  city  of  "liberation"  on  her  lips. 


(Prom  the  NaUonal  Observer,  Aug.  17.  19701 
LmnuTmc  Womxn,  ox  Hasmiks  Tam? 

(By  Jude  Wannlskli 
Rep   Loonor  Sullivan  waa  not  In  Waahing- 

ton  last  week  when  her  coUeagues  In  the 
House  voted  S60  to  16  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  vrould  give  women 
equality  of  rights  with  men  and  vice  versa^ 
But  nonetheless  she  says  '1  would  not  have 
stood  up  as  the  lone  woman "  of  the  10 
woman  In  the  Bouse  "and  spoken  against 
the  resoluuon."  She  would  quJstlj-  have 
voted  no.  "Men  can  oppose  each  other  on 
an  issue  and  nothing  Is  said  about  It,  she 
iiavs  but  If  women  do.  It  beoomss  a  cat 
fight'  as  tar  ss  the  news  medU  to  concerned 
Idon'fc  wunt  that." 

The  Missouri  Democrat  believes,  along 
with  the  15  men  who  voted  against  the  res- 
olution that  "It  will  do  more  harm  to  women 
than  haa  been  anUapated  "  Eep.  Emanuel 
CeUer.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Ocwnmlt- 
tee  which  has  kept  the  resolution  boUled 
UP  without  hearings  tor  47  years,  regards  It 
OS  a  "blunderbuss  proposal  that  "<"  w"!" 
out  all  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  ». 
and  the  other  male  opponents,  believe  that 
it  wUl  nullify  state  and  Federal  Uws  that 
were  designed  to  protect  women. 
thi;  laws  nrrtcisD 
These  include:  domestic  and  marltsl  law 
concerning  age  ot  «'"««",'^'^"'"  ^'^ 
community  property,  and  child  custody, 
support  and  maintenance:  labor  law,  con- 
cerning srduous  work,  manual  and  heavy 
welBht-Utllng  requirements,  nlghl  work,  and 
rest  periods:  laws  proclaiming  differences  to 
iLges  of  legal  responslbUlty  and  laws  that 
now  apply  only  to  men,  as  rape  and  certain 
typea  of  assault:  the  military  dralt 

Congresswoman  SuUlvan  Is  concerned 
about  the  upheaval  In  the  law  that  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  would  necesssnlj 
cn=ate.  She  agrees  with  Prof.  P*'^,,^""^ 
of  Harvard  Law  School  who  says,  "It  would 
transform  every  provision  of  law  concern- 
ing women  Into  a  Constitutional  Issue  to  be 
ultimately  resolved  by  the  supreme  Court. 
But  Mrs  SulUvan  s  concern  goes  beyond  this 
to  the  social  values  that  underpm  the  fam- 
ily unit.  "I  guess  I'm  old-Iashloned.  but  I 
don't  want  to  see  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
father  taken  8v™y  as  head  of  the  family  and 
ss  the  main  financial  support  of  the  fam- 
ily "  So  many  protections  that  women  have 
now  "wUl  be  thrown  away  by  the  drive  tor 
equallly,  equality  In  everything, "  ahe  Jhlnks^ 
She  was  surprised  that  only  16  membeta  01 
the  House  "had  the  courage  to  vote  no.  it 
was  easier  to  vole  yes  and  not  have  to  ex- 
plain Why.  This  has  become  such  an  emo- 
tional thtog." 

Mrs.  SulUvon  Is  probably  right  that  many 
congressmen  didn't  know  eiacUy  what  they 
were  voting  for,  but  If  the  ladles  wanted  it, 
fine  Rep  Martha  Ortlfitha,  Democrat  ct 
Michigan,  led  the  fight  to  get  the  resolution 
aiBcharged  from  Mr  CeUer's  committee  by 
petiuon  and  she  didnt  seem  disturbed  by 
the  argument  thst  it  "would  create  more 
troublee  than  it  would  dissipate.  "Hone  of 
the  horrota  which  have  been  conjured  up 
wUl  occur.-  she  said  Just  before  the  vote. 


AM  Houa's  OESSTa 
Mrs.  OrUBths  did  not  say  why  they  would 
not  occur  But  then,  since  there  were  no 
hearings  and  UtUe  over  an  hour  of  debate 
on  the  House  fioor.  there  was  Uttle  time  to 
explore  the  amendment's  Impact  It  was  as- 
sumed that  insofar  as  the  mUltary  draft  Is 
concerned  women  would  not  be  alrte  to  po*« 
the  physical  for  combat  duty.  Rep.  Shirley 
Chlaholm,  New  York  Democrat,  didn't  seem 
alarmed  If  women  could  pass  the  physical 
"Bach  sex,  I  believe,  should  bo  liable  when 
necessary  to  serve  and  defend  this  country," 
■he  declared.  More  important,  she  said,  was 
stralghtentog  out  the  work  of  the  Poimdlng 
Pathos.  "TTie  OonsUtuUon  they  wroW  was 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  white,  msle 
dtlsens.  As  there  were  no  black  Poimdlng 
Fathers,  there  were  no  founding  mothetw— 
a  great  pity,  on  both  counts." 

The  83-year-old  Mr.  CeUer  tried  fUtwrr. 
trying  to  get  the  measure  back  eo  he  could 
hold  hearings:  "Neither  the  NaUoiisl  Wom- 
en's Party  nor  the  dellghUul,  delectable,  and 
dedicated  genUSlady  from  Michigan  [Mrs 
GrllBthsl  can  change  nsture  They  cannot  do 
It,  There  Is  as  much  difference  between  a 
male  and  a  female  as  between  a  horse  chest- 
nut and  a  chestnut  hoR»c — end  as  the 
Prendi  say.  vlve  le  differenct." 

But  that  didn't  work  Snapped  Bep.  Edith 
Oreen.  Oregon  Democrat.  "I  hope  that  the 
debate  today  wlU  not  be  tMsed  on  'fit*  le 
diSerencf  arguments"  Rep.  Margaret  Heck- 
ler. Massachusetts  Republican,  mode  It  clear 
"I  do  not  have  any  deolre  to  become  one  of 
the  boys."  But  her  argument  la  the  strongest 
one  used  by  the  congresswomen.  It  Is  that 
the  "protective  leglslaOon"  Mr.  Celler  wor- 
ries about  Bcrapptog  to  prUnarlly  restrlcUve 
in  nature;  It  contains  laws  that  "may  pre- 
vent desirable  Job  advancement  for  women 
and  prohibit  women  from  much  sought  and 
desperately  needed  overtime  work  and  pay 
lunderl  an  alleged  chivalrous  code  of  life  " 
The  r»olutlon  has  A  long  way  to  go  to  be- 
come a  proposed  CotisUtutlonal  amendment, 
of  course  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
vrlll  hold  hearings  next  month  and  report  a 
resolution  by  Sept.  19,  It  must  pass  ths 
Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  then  tie  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  38  states. 

One  faoel  ot  last  week's  House  scUon  was 
the  first  time  Southerners.  In  great  numbers, 
voted  for  s  clvll-righta  measure.  One  peculiar 
raUonaie,  hardly  widespread  to  the  Dixie 
delegation,  was  offered  by  Rep.  Albert  Wat- 
son, south  Carolina  Republican.  The  vote, 
he  said,  "Is  an  todlcauon  that  the  American 
people  want  this  Congress  to  re-establish 
priorities  The  ilay  of  capitulating  So  the 
ilka  of  the  Black  Panthers  to  over.  The  tune 
tor  rewarding  loyal  Americana  Is  at  hand." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug,  16,  19701 
WoitKH's  BIGHTS  AirsKnisKKT:   WsjT  a 

MlKUTX 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlek) 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  ItseU 
s  three-week  recess  on  Prlday.  but  the  vote 
came  four  days  too  late  In  a  monumental 
duplay  of  irresponalhUlty,  far  beyond  tM 
calls  of  lunacy,  the  House  on  Monday  voted 
346-15  to  approve  a  "wtaoen's  rights" 
amendment  to  the  Oonstilutlon. 

Osdsooksl  Zounds!  Hor»f eathers I  Whst 
In  the  world  came  over  the  House? 

II  you  foUow  the  course  of  coostltuUonsl 
amendments  on  the  HBl,  jou  might  sup- 
pose this  action  reflected  months  ot  pains- 
taking hearings,  testimony  by  profe»ofs  of 
law,  studies  by  constitutional  exparts.  None 
of  this.  There  had  not  been  a  single  hour  of 
study  to  committee. 

From  the  lopsided  nature  of  the  vote,  you 
might  suppose  the  amendment  had  over- 
whelming  public  support.  Boehl  This  con- 
stitutional time  bomb  to  the  eontnvsnce  of 
a  gang  of  professional  harpies,  descendants 
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in  Mslotty  of  tlw  Uta  C»rry  Nation.  Her  b»g 
WM  Prombiuon;  tUttrt  »  "woxneni  rlghu. 
They  »r«  m  per*l««nt  u  8«»ucu*  mosqul- 
to««  »nd  they  are  tb«  biggest  bore*  m  torn. 
The  3*6  who  voMKl  for  thu  re«jlutlon  glTa 
or  t*ke  %  hAtidfui.  h»d  but  one  purpoie  in 
mind— to  get  theM  furle*  off  their  becka. 

Now  mind  you.  there  13  mi  excellent  o*ae 
to  be  inade  for  "equ*!  rtghte  for  women''  m 
certain  w«U-deflned  wew  of  lew  and  public 
policy  II  la  patently  unlalr  for  women  to  be 
Ddld  '«8  than  me^.  f'lr  pwformlng  the  mbx* 
lort^  Thia  14  more  tha.^  urJalr:  It  U  j^**" 
ful  under  tHe  Ci»U  Bl«.uia  Act  of  1964.  The 
De^meni  of  Juatiee  recently  filed  a  m*- 
tor  »ae  to  «t»biub  the  point.  Meanwhile. 
the  Equal  Employment  OpportunlUae  Oom- 
oilMian  has  wen  ecorea  of  voluntary  •^nm- 
nients  in  industry  to  halt  dUcrtmlnatlon 
wralnBt  women  workara. 

The  equal  protwjtlon  clauae  of  th*  exlrttag 
Four««nth  Amendment  also  is  being  widely 
mTOked  theae  days,  notably  in  eulta  to  oom- 
Mi  Uie  admission  of  women  on  an  equal 
baals  with  man  at  Btat«-«upport«d  Inatltu- 
ilons  of  higher  learning.  Step  by  careful 
Atep.  oourta  and  leglalatures  are  in  tact  ad- 
justing to  the  changing  autua  of  woman  in 
America  today- 
All  weu  and  good.  But  the  rwikleaa  action 
of  the  Home  on  Monday  ii  the  very  anU- 
theaU  of  thia  careful.  roaKined  ipproaob  to 
■ocial  and  le«al  change.  The  proposed 
Mnendment  eaya  this:  -Eauallty  a^^f>«^ 
under  the  law  abaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  staM  on  ae- 
OQunt  of  ias." 

Do«  snyone  have  even  a  foggy  notion  of 
what  this  amendment,  aa  a  matter  of  law. 
would  sccompllsht  No.  elr.  The  House  rec- 
ord l»  aa  empty  as  a  ping-pong  baU.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  three  dayi 
of  bearlnga  ihla  past  May.  but  these  were 
mosuy  my  dear  lady,  how  dellghtwl  we  are 
lo  have  you  hare.  The  hearings  have  not 
even  been  printed. 

The  moat  rudimentary  study  would  have 
required  of  the  House  that  It  look  Into  all 
the  laws  of  all  the  states,  along  with  the 
PWlerai  GoTsmment.  especiaUy  affecting 
women.  It  is  a  fair  eesumptlon  that  hun- 
dreds of  such  laws  exist,  affecting  marriage. 
diToree  wills  and  e«*c«a.  inheritance,  abor- 
tion. miUtary  service,  bacardous  oocupaUona. 
If  this  amendment  were  ratified  in  Ita  pres- 
ent form,  as  Profeseor  Paul  Preund  has  aald, 
It  would  -transform  every  proTtslon  of  a  law 
concerning  women  mto  a  constitutional 
issue  to  he  ultimately  resolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

Look  This  u  sertoua.  The  U£.  Conatltu- 
tlon  Ju«t  ai  Gladstone  said  in  his  famous 
phrase  is  m  truth  the  moat  wonderful  po- 
litical work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.  It  ought 
never  to  be  amended  lightly  or  frlvoioualy. 
or  to  soothe  eome  passionate  sopranoe. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  will  bury  this  proposal. 
but  the  reeoluticjp  has  83  spcaisors  over 
there  and  the  prdbp«!t  seems  unlikely.  In 
the  end.  it  may  be  up  to  the  sovereign  states, 
God  blede  them,  to  demonstrate  the  same 
courage  and  common  sense  shown  by  the  Ifl 
ecouthearted  men  who  had  the  guU  on  Moo* 
day  CO  stand  up  end  vote  no. 

fprofn  the  Wall  Street  Joomal,  Aug.  IS.  1970] 

PaoPoaAi.  TO  BaoAitsir  th»  Bicrts  or  Woscxm 

Mat  BaXNO  Sxramaas 

(By  EUlot  Carlson) 

WaaHUitfTOW. — A  new  era  of  opportunity 
may  await  the  American  woman.  Boon,  per- 
haps, prtvUi«ee  long  denied  wlU  be  hers:  The 
right  to  tend  bar  Just  like  men.  the  right  to 
work  overtime  Just  like  men,  the  right  to  earn 
the  same  pay  men  get  when  she  performs  the 
£ame  work 

on  the  other  hand,  abe  may  be  on  the 
tbreehold  of  other,  more  dublmis  prlvUeges: 
The  right  to  be  drafted  into  the  army,  the 


rtiJit  to  lift  heavy  welghu,  the  right  to  pay 
alimony  should  she  and  her  husband 
divorce. 

All  of  theee  things  oould  result  if  a  long- 
slmmerlng  Const  ituti  on  al  amendment  to  pro- 
vide "equal  rlghU  for  men  and  women" 
flnaUy  beoomee  law.  Repeatedly  Introduced 
in  CongT«s  since  IBM.  the  amendment  hae 
a  good  chance  of  clearing  Congrese  this  year. 
It  cornea  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  today  and 
House  leaders  expect  to  win  the  neoewsry 
two-thirds  majority.  Senate  passage  later 
'eems  aseured.  Then  the  measure  would 
have  to  be  adopted  by  three-fourth*  of  the 
suttee. 

Proponents — men.  a«  well  as  many  women  s 
rights  and  women's  liberation  groupe — be- 
Ueve  the  amendment  wUl  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory practice  against  women  in  near- 
ly every  phase  of  life.  But  a  few  critics  aren't 
so  sure.  They  worry  the  new  law  will  create 
year*  of  legal  confusion  and.  poaslbly.  go  too 
far  In  altering  legal,  economic  and  other 
relationships  between  the  sexes. 

-It  will  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  legal  com- 
pUcatlons."  warn*  Paul  Freund,  pfofesaor  of 
law  at  Harvard  Law  School.  "The  amendment 
expresses  noble  sentiments,  but  I'm  afraid  It 
wUl  work  much  mlacfaleC  In  actxial  applica- 
tion-" 

a  swsxriKC  hUMXnoMX 
Clearly  the  amendment's  effecU  would  be 
sweeping.  It  would  render  constitutionally 
suspect  most  Federal  and  etate  laws  that 
make  sexual  distinctions.  Among  them: 
Law»  that  restrict  the  rlghU  of  married  wom- 
en to  establish  a  legal  domicile  and,  In  some 
case.s,  engage  in  business;  laws  that  exclude 
women  from  certain  state  colleges:  laws  that 
impoee  on  them  sUffer  prison  eentenoee;  laws 
that  govern  the  nation's  arrangements  ss  to 
marriage,  divorce,  alimony  and  child  support; 
:jid  also  laws  that  exclude  women  from  the 
military  draft. 

Paradoxically,  many  of  theee  changes  ap- 
parently would  benefit  nien.  such  as  the  over- 
turning  of  laws  that  now  award  aUmony  to 
ex-wlvw  but  not  to  ex-husbands. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  nullify 
protective  labor  legisUUon  for  women  cov- 
ering maximum  hours,  night  work,  weight- 
lifting  and  occupaUonal  prohibitions.  BUtes 
no  longer  could  prohibit  women  from  enter- 
ing such  fields  as  bartending  and  coal  min- 
ing as  several  now  do.  Ohio,  which  has  un- 
usually broad  sexual  restrictions,  would  be 
particularly  affected;  It  would  have  to  admit 
women  to  the  now-cloeed  ranks  of  bellhops, 
ihoe^ilners,  pinaetters  and  meter  reeders. 
Female  backers  of  the  amendment  arvue 
ibese  so-called  protective  laws  have  sharply 
limited  women's  opportunlUea.  "If  the 
amendment  means  women  lose  eertam  priv- 
ileges, so  be  It. "  snaps  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser,  U£. 
representative  to  the  United  NaUons  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  "These  laws  might 
have  been  necessary  once,  but  now  they 
simply  prevent  women  from  economically 
improving  themselves." 

cxoooiNO  Tus  oown 
But  eome  experts  fear  the  new  laws  chief 
effect  would  be  to  clog  the  courU  with  years 
at  litigation  ovor  how  to  interpret  It. 

A  sample  problem.  What  will  happen  in 
the  90  states  where  women  may  marry  with- 
out parental  consent  at  an  earUer  age  than 
men?  To  make  things  equal,  should  these 
states  lower  the  age  for  men  or  raise  It  for 
womenT 

According  to  proponents,  the  problem 
would  be  solved  by  simply  extending  rights 
en]oyed  by  one  sex  to  the  other  sex.  But  de- 
ciding what  Is  and  what  Isn't  a  right  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  so  simple,  says  Harvard's 
Mr.  Freund-  He  obeerve*  that  lowering  the 
marrying  age  for  men  might  actuaUy  Involve 
thetr  Burrenderlng  certain  right* — such  as 
the  right  to  annul  marriages  and  contracts 
on  the  ground  that  they  entered  into  them 
before  raachlnc  their  majority. 


This  problem  seems  mild  compared  to  the 
question  of  women  and  the  draft.  Some 
women  feel  It's  tmjust  for  females  to  be 
denied  eligibility  for  involuntary  induction. 
"A  lot  of  privileges  go  along  with  being  in 
the  military."  and  the  opportuniues  for 
women  to  enlist  are  limited,  says  Adele  T. 
Weaver,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Lawyers.  "Men  learn  trader 
in  the  service — women  should  have  thi& 
right,  too." 

Moat  likely,  women  would  be  selected 
through  the  same  lottery  system  that  selects 
men,  legal  experts  think.  This  doesnt  mean 
they  would  be  assigned  combat  duty  (though 
one  woman  lawyer  arguse  that  "U  It  turns 
out  women  can  shoot  straight,  they  should 
be  placed  on  the  front  Lines").  Most  au- 
thorities figure  women  would  be  SMlgned 
duties  on  the  baals  of  physical  sultabtUty, 
meaning  they  would  end  up  as  clerks,  typ- 
ists, nurses  and  aldee. 

But  other  experts  queetlon  whether  Oon- 
grees  neceesikrlly  would  Interpret  the  amend- 
ment as  msking  women  draftable  at  all.  Con- 
ceivably, saya  James  J.  White,  professor  of 
law  at  the  Dniverslty  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  Congreaa  could  set  exceedingly  rigor- 
ous physical  standards  th&t  would  favor  men 
but  work  afainst  women.  "The  Oovemment 
oould  then  aay  that  alnoe  so  few  women 
quailfled,  they  should  be  cut  out  altogether." 
Mr.  White  suggests.  "The  women's  Ub  groupe 
would  raise  hell,  but  the  courts  are  going  to 
have  to  Interpret  this  amendment  reaaon- 
ably  or  well  have  chaoe." 

Indeed,  much  win  hinge  on  whether  oourts 
permit  to  stand  any  laws  that  make  sexual 
distinctions.  The  sweeping  and  unconditional 
language  of  the  two-sentence  amendment 
works  against  thu,  say  some  legal  authoriues. 
"The  litigation  oould  be  endlees,"  concedes 
Sola  Mentschlkoff,  professor  of  law  at  the 
nnlversdty  of  Chicago  I^w  School.  "The 
oourta  will  have  to  decide  whether  sex  can 
ever  be  a  reasonable  claselficatlon.  For  ex- 
ample, there's  always  been  a  certain  pre- 
Bumpuon  In  favor  of  the  mother  in  child 
custody  cases.  Courts  probably  wont  alter 
these  tradlUonal  roles  overnight.*  Despite 
the  sweeping  language  of  the  amendment, 
'the  courts  will  have  to  deal  with  reality." 
she  says. 

Nonetheless,  many  experts  believe  the  new 
amendment  would  Indeed  abrogate  many 
age-old  l^al  rules  based  solely  on  sex.  One 
example:  The  comnion  rule  that  the  hus- 
band has  the  primary  duty  of  support  of  his 
family.  Instead.  It  would  become  "the  legal 
duty  of  either  spouse  to  support  the  other, 
more  dependent  qjouee."  explains  Mrs.  Weav- 
er. In  states  where  the  law  provides  for  ali- 
mony only  for  wives,  courts  could,  under  the 
new  law,  start  awarding  alimony  to  husbands. 
Also,  both  parties  would  assume  reaponsl- 
blllty  for  child  support. 

The  amendment  also  would  have  im- 
portant effects  in  the  area  of  employment. 
WhUe  nie  VH  of  the  Civil  BJghtt  Act  of  l&6i 
already  bars  Job  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  aex.  the  equal  rights  amendment  prob- 
ably would  speed  up  the  securmg  of  employ- 
ment rlghu  for  women.  In  addition  to  gain- 
ing opportunities  bo  work  more  hours  and  ci 
different  Jobs,  woman  would  receive  some  So- 
cial Seourlty  benefits  that  now  apply  only 
to  men. 

A  few  critics  argue  that  the  amendment's 
language  Is  Just  too  sweeping  to  be  practical 
Obviously,  they  say,  states  arent  going  to 
strike  down  the  sexual  distinction  In  Iowa 
providing  maternity  benefits  for  women  only. 
Mr.  Weaver  answers  that  such  distinctions 
In  law  really  aren't  discriminations  as  to  sex, 
but  rather  "medical  matters." 

A  male  lawyer,  who  asks  to  remain  un- 
Identlfled.  Isn't  convinced  by  this  argument. 
"This  is  silly — women  reintroduce  sexual 
distinctions  into  the  law  when  It  suits  their 
purpose.  They  Just  put  a  different  label  on 
them." 
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Most  critics  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
also  argue  that  the  same  ends  could  be 
M^hleved  through  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  "equal  protection"  clause  of  the  I4th 
Amendment — and  without  throwing  Into 
confusion  every  law  involving  sexual  distinc- 
tions Rep.  Martha  QrlfBth*  (D.  Mich.),  who 
last  year  Introduced  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, agrees  that  the  Constitution,  if  prop- 
erly interpreted,  could  protect  women's 
rights.  But  she  says  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
spite many  opportimltles  In  the  past,  has 
never  done  eo. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  14.  IMOI 

WOMCN'B   RlOHTS   AUXWDMIHT   MAT    EWD 
POOTBCnON 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Reading  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
hour   of    debate    devoted    to    the    so-called 
women's  rights  amendment  Is  hard  going  but 
worth  11  for  one  reason. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatlvea  went  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
without  a  very  clear  Idea  of  what  it  will 
mean  When  unntimbered  millions  of  women 
and  out  that  they  wlU  lose  privileged  status 
so  that  their  miUtant  sisters  may  claim 
rights— and  reaponalbllltlee— equal  to  men. 
they  may  not  be  very  pleased. 

■me  woman  who  thinks  that  making  a 
home  and  raising  a  family  Is  the  greatest  ca- 
reer to  which  ahe  aspires,  and  wishes  to  be 
protected  in  what  she  considers  to  be  a  noble 
and  natural  role,  may  quite  conceivably  find 
that  she  has  lost  some  of  this  protection. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  young  woman 
of  ao  who  wishes  to  marry  and  settle  for  a 
long  rewarding  life  with  children  in  a  com- 
fortable home.  First,  she  may  be  subject  to 
the  draft,  although  the  women  in  Congress 
assure  us  that  she  will  not  have  to  fight  if 
she  Is  not  fitted  for  It.  Some  girls  of  20  are. 
of  couTM.  quite  equal  to  the  ardors  of  mili- 
tary campaigning  as  they  so  ably  demon- 
strate In  the  sport*  arena,  and  some  of  thwn 

can  ahoot  straight,  too.  

Once  married,  and  If  things  go  awry,  some 
young  women  may  find  themselves  liable  to 
p»y  alimony  to  a  wronged  husband.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financial  support  of  chil- 
dren may  lie  equally  upon  her  Instead  of 
solely  upon  a  wayward  husband. 

These  details  are  mentioned  with  hesi- 
tancy and  deference  because  we  have  the 
assuranoe  of  Mrs.  Martha  onfflths.  the  able 
oongresswoman  who  accomplished  the  amaz- 
ing one-hmir  feat  of  putting  aorose  an 
amendment  pending  for  47  years,  that  80 
million  women  are  at  work  nowadays  and  de- 
sire equality  more  than  protccMon. 

In  practical  effect,  as  under  the  social 
seourlty  program,  this  equality  wlU  extend  to 
men  such  priniegee  as  are  accorded  women- 
But  Mrs.  OrlfBths  has  a  little  different  twist 
on  it.  She  wishes  to  reserve  for  women  some 
existing  privileges  based  upon  phyalologloal 
differences.  She  asserted  In  the  debate  that 
Mpustkm  of  the  sexes  by  law  would  be 
forbidden  under  the  amendment  except  In 
situations  shoim  to  be  necesBary  because  of 
an  overriding  and  compelling  public  Intereet. 
"Ptor  example,  in  our  present  culture,"  abe 
said,  'the  recofpUtlon  of  the  right  of  privacy 
would  jusUfy  separate  rest  room  facilities  In 
public  buildings." 

Howevw,  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  equal  rights  amendment  raises 
hundreds  of  other  questions  In  many  states 
ooneemlng  family  relationships,  divorce,  sep- 
aration, alimony,  age  of  consent,  military 
service,  child  custody,  bastardy.  The  oonten- 
tton  oannot  tie  dismissed  U^tly  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  releases  men  from 
sole  fumny  and  public  responalbLUtles  that 
■oolety  has  tradiaonaUy  Impoeed  upon  them 
and  not  uf>on  ipomen. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Houee 
of  Repreeentativee  set  aside  theee  OooMb, 
raised    IncldenUUy    by    orthodox    liberals. 


largely  out  of  the  conviction  that  women  are 
diacTlmlnated  agtiinst  In  employment,  "nils 
Is  demonstrably  true  and  women  are  unjustly 
discriminated  against  in  other  ways. 

Mrs.  GrUDths  dismisses  the  Idea  that  any 
real  protection  will  be  lost  to  women  but 
her  oppoelUon  raised  a  great  many  telling 
points,  which  were  not  explored  in  debate 
nor  were  they  the  subject  of  prior  hearings 
in  the  Hotise  of  Representaltves. 

The  amendment  was  passed  over  Judlolary 
Chairman  Emmanuel  Cellcr's  plea  to  wait 
unUl  after  hearings  he  had  scheduled  in 
September.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
the  women's  rights  advocates  placed  no  trust 
In  Cellers  plea  since  in  all  the  yeai^  he  has 
b«en  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
he  has  been  unmoved  by  oontinuous  pres- 
sure for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  House  acted,  and  presumably  the  Sen- 
ate win  act  also,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
women's  organisations  who  desired  this 
"Magna  Chart*"  In  tribute  to  the  60th  an- 
niversary of  women's  suffrage. 

But  much  more  seems  to  be  expeot«d  ftom 
this  simple  amendment  than  it  ecttttlly 
promisee.  Other  enactments  "liberate**  wom- 
en without  sacrindng  their  protection.  The 
prudent  women  will  wish  her  state  leglsUture 
to  take  a  long  look  at  the  deceptive  amend- 
ment when  the  ratifying  procees  begins-  It 
was  designed  by  men  to  Ret  women's  votes 
nearly  a  half  oentury  ^o. 

[From  the  National  Obeerver,  Aug.  94,  IfWJ 
tar  Ua  Sat*  Wowxit  Fsom  Foix  Banatirr 
(By  Bdwln  A.  Roberts.  Jr.) 
Long  before  Voltaire  employed  It  with  hto- 
torto  effectiveness  in  his  /^noeopftCeaZ  2>fc- 
ftonary,  the  technique  of  weekenlng  an  insti- 
tution or  a  movement  by  relentlessly  mock- 
ing It  was  a  staple  In  human  arguments. 
And  no  cause  has  been  so  lealously  mocked 
for  so  long  as  has  the  campaign  for  wocnen*s 
rlghU. 

Mockery  has  many  advantages.  If  you  set 
about  making  fun  of  a  concept.  It's  often  not 
necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  debating 
the  concept  on  Its  merits.  The  act  of  mock- 
ing carries  with  It  the  ImpUcatloo  that  the 
target  Is  too  ridiculous  to  rate  serious 
analvils. 

This  Is  the  attitude  men  have  customarUy 
adopted  toward  the  efforts  of  feminists  to 
win  equal  political  and  social  rights.  It  is 
the  attitude  most  ofT«n  adopted  today  In 
the  face  of  a  powerful  challenge  by  various 
women's  groupe  to  dispel  many  old  myths 
and  inequities  that  still  burden  the  female 
MX.  Women,  on  one  oontext  or  another,  have 
been  the  stuff  of  male  Jokes  since  the  dawn 
of  the  race:  and  beneath  the  veneer  of  hu- 
more  has  \'s^n  a  monumental  contempt. 

Rou&seau  wrote:  "The  education  of  women 
should  always  be  relative  to  that  of  men. 
To  please,  to  be  useful  to  ue,  to  make  us 
love  and  esteem  them,  to  educate  us  when 
young,  to  take  care  of  tM  when  grown  up. 
to  advise,  to  console  ua.  to  render  our  lives 
easy  and  agreeable:  theee  are  the  duties  of 
women  at  all  times,  and  what  they  should  be 
taught  in  their  Infancy." 

uwD  cHivraaFtBi>'e  vxbw 
And  Lord  Oheeterfleld  daclarwd:  "^osnen 
are  oeUy  children  of  a  karger  growth.  .  .  . 
A  T"*w  of  sense  only  trlflee  wltJi  them,  plays 
with  them,  humors  and  flattare  them,  as  be 
does  with  a  sprightly,  forward  ehUd;  but  he 
neither  consults  them  about,  nor  trusts 
them,  with  serious  matters." 

What  Is  remarkable  about  tha  state  of  mind 
tbese  obeervatlons  refleet  Is  not  that  It  Is  a 
curiosity  from  tho  reactionary  past,  but  that 
It  Is  a  state  of  mind  persisting  today.  Usually 
without  realtaing  It.  moat  men  continue  to 
think  of  women  as  splendid,  troubleeome, 
useful  aoceeeortes.  They  go  well  with  wine 
and  song:  they  seem  to  have  a  knack  for 
hotiscnewplrun  and  thetr  ehUdUke  Interest 
In  clothes,  gossip,  and  sentimental  storlaa  de- 


serves only  the  baffled  smile  of  the  generoxisly 
tolerant  male. 

Such  is  the  prejudice  women  have  been 
bucking  for  centuries.  It  sbouldn^  be  mr- 
prlBlng.  then,  tiiat  eome  particularly  ar- 
dent feminists  have  set  as  their  goal  an  ex- 
act equality  with  men;  that  Is.  there  would 
never  be  sex  discrimination,  even  if  that  dls- 
ertminatloa  amouinted  to  a  [irlvllege  for 
women.  No  more  alimony.  No  more  male 
door-holding.  No  more  exclusion  from  the 
draft.  No  more  anything  that  underlines  a 
social  distinction  between  men  and  women. 
Well.  It's  possible  to  sympathize  with  wo- 
men actlvlsti  without  buying  the  package 
Insisted  upon  by  their  more  radical  fellows. 
Women,  after  all.  have  come  a  long  way 
since  1B7B  when  Henrik  Ebsen  wrote  A  Doll's 
Hou-te.  the  play  that  outraged  society  by 
laving  bare  the  absurdly  subservient  role  of 
wlvee  tn  the  Nineteenth  Oentury.  Still  It  was 
only  50  years  ago  that  American  women  got 
the  vote,  and  In  England  women  weren't 
fully  enfranchised  until  1938. 

The  equal-rights  amendment  recently 
passed  by  the  Hou.'se  of  Representatives  has 
been  kicking  around  for  47  years,  but  at  least 
it  8ee«n*  to  be  petting  someplace  now.  Every 
male  human  on  earth  gives  Up  service  tc 
the  proposition  that  women  ahould  be  paid 
^\ially  for  equal  work,  and  many  of  t^ie  old 
barriers  against  wcnnen  holding  more  re- 
sponsible Jobs  are  being  dismantled. 
oncnvisHntc  an'uaiis 
The  queetlon.  which  the  fenUnlsta  have 
not  articulated  very  well.  Is  at  what  point 
in  the  process  of  "liberation"  would  women 
begin  to  realize  diminishing  returns? 

If  fair-minded  people  agree  that  women 
should  be  treated  equally  in  the  Job  mar- 
ket, and  that  the  a^lratlona  of  women  to 
make  the  moot  of  their  lives  and  intellects 
merit  something  more  than  mockery,  what 
else  can  be  done?  Should  the  cauM  of  equal- 
ity be  pursued  to  such  an  extreme  that  the 
subtle  tenflons  In  man-woman  relatlonahlpe 
are  destroyed^  Those  tensions,  after  all.  go 
far  to  astmage  the  trarall  of  living  a  htmian 
life. 

Even  oasual  rtiatlonahlps  between  men 
and  women  are  different  from  those  between 
members  of  the  same  eex.  Atid  no  matter 
what  the  more  radical  feminists  say.  the  rea- 
son lies  not  in  custom  but  In  nature.  Beauty 
in  a  wocnan  Is  forever  a  distraction  to  every 
man  she  meete:  he  may  admire  her  other 
qualities  and  respect  her  for  them,  but  he 
is  always  aware  he  is  not  in  the  cosnpany  of 
a  man. 

The  tension,  of  course,  is  reciprocated.  A 
woman  may  be  mindful  that  the  man  at  the 
next  desk  Is  a  proficle  /C  worker  and  an  ami- 
able individual,  but  she  U  ever  ooneelous 
that  he  is  a  male. 

If  this  Is  true,  tlyjn  how  It  la  possible  to 
r«-ei^neer  society  so  that  men  and  women 
will  be  treated  IdenttcaUy?  It  can't  be  done. 
B\it  are  women  really  the  losers  becatise  cf 


it? 

Let  me  teU  a  UtUe  story.  Some  yean  ago 
a  young,  single  man  Uvlng  in  New  Tork  otade 
It  a  practice  to  go  alone  to  the  theater  on 
Thursday  nights.  About  half  the  time  he 
wound  up  sitting  next  to  a  single  wcnnan.  a 
different  woman  each  Thursday  night,  who 
had  also  puiY:haaed  only  one  ticket. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  man  to  atrlke 
up  a  oonversatlon  and.  after  the  show,  to 
Invite  the  woman  oat  for  a  post-theater 
snack.  Emerging  from  the  theater,  the  man 
would  grasp  the  woman  firmly  by  the  arm, 
guide  her  to  a  taxi,  eee  her  into  It  and  tben 
climb  in  himself.  Without  asking  the  woman 
her  pjeferencee.  be  would  tell  the  cabbie  the 
nAmeM  the  restaurant.  Onoe  there,  the  man 
would  tell  the  head  waiter  what  table  he 
preferred,  and  he  would  then  proc«dto 
make  some  strong  soKBeetJonB  to  the  wom- 
an about  wtiat  she  mtght  enjo?  eaMng  and 
drtnking. 

With  the  loglsdcs  taken  care  of.  the  man 
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would  then  .»ltl«  <>«c\c  and  converte  with 
ihe  woin»n  about  wbmtver  bkioM  to  Inler- 
rat  h»r.  Onc«  th«y  wert  sMittd  «t  the  table. 
I  he  m»n  and  the  women  were  Indeed  equal* 
and  the  conierb»tlon  took  caje  ot  lt»ll.  The 
«omau.  tar  from  resenting  the  man>  etmtiol 
ot  the  situation  In  getung  them  from  thea- 
ter to  restaurant,  was  always  pleated  that 
that  buslneaa  had  been  h»ndled  by  the  man 
M  a  result  she  qulekly  developed  coDfldence 
in  him  while  gaining  confldence  In  henelt— 
.'•/■r  all.  he  went  to  all  that  trouble  lor  her 

VmMlNISTS   WOOU)   OBJKCT 

Radical  lemmlBti  would  undoubtedly  de- 
spise the  mans  behavior  They  wovUd  be 
CAPPier  !(  the  couple  dleoussed,  In  demo- 
cratic fashion,  what  comer  to  head  for  to 
cawh  a  tail,  what  restaurant  to  go  to.  what 
table  to  sit  at.  and  what  in  the  «-orld  to 
have  to  eat  It  probably  would  have  been 
dawn  by  the  ume  they  agreed  on  what  cab 

to  hall.  .    „..,.«_ 

It  15  not  mocHery  or  In  any  way  beUttllng 
to  ottsene  that  men  and  women,  by  nature 
ask  ot  e««h  other  certain  considerations  they 
wciuld  not  lak  of  roemberr  oi  their  own  eel. 
A  woman  Is  no  less  equal"  tor  permitting 
■-he  man  to  expedite  the  loglattaa  of  a  date 
Nor  Is  a  man  contemptuous  tc*  aaaumlng 
such  reepc'nilbUlUee. 

The  femlnlita.  when  they  hold  their 
■sinlte"  Aug  M.  *t>uld  do  themselves  and 
society  a  favor  It  they  made  n  a  point  to 
disLlngulsh  between  economic  sel  dlacrlm- 
liiailon  and  the  natnml  differences  between 
the  social  behavior  of  men  and  women 

That  wouldn't  seule  the  matter,  but  It 
would  help  bring  the  nation's  fuzziest  debate 
into  far  better  focus. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Aug.  18,  I970I 

Retun    PaoT»ciiT»   L»w»   Poa   Womim. 
EaviN  AaKS 

Sen  Bam  J.  Brvln.  Jr.,  D-N.C.  who  says 
he  wants  to  give  women  the  best  ot  both 
worlds  is  loading  an  sttacH  against  the  House 
version  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
guarantee  women  equal  rights. 

Ervln.  one  of  the  Senate's  experts  on  the 
Constitution,  has  no  quarrel  with  the  portion 
of  the  House-paased  amendment  that  would 
Invalidate  lows  dUcrlmlnatlng  agalnat 
women 

But  he  plana  to  Introduce  a  subatllute  to- 
morrow that  alio  would  retain  Uws  designed 
to  protect  women.  This  provision,  tor  ex- 
ample, would  continue  to  exempt  women 
from  the  draft 

rEAMS    CHAOS 

He  said  in  sn  interview  that  It  Uw  amend- 
ment which  pMised  the  House  laat  week  by 
»  350-15  vote  should  be  approved  by  the 
senate  and  raUfied  by  the  states.  It  would 
create  chaos  In  the  field  of  constitutional  law 

He  said  constitutional  lawyers  with  whom 
he  has  consulted  say  the  proposed  amend- 
ment—which has  been  pending  In  Congresa 
47  years — either  means  nothing  or  would 
have  the  effect  of  Invalidating  all  federal  and 
state  13W.1  making  any  dutlnctlon  between 
men  and  women. 

On  Ervlo's  motion,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  voted  Wednesday  to  take  tesU- 
mony  from  constitutional  authorltlea  and 
explore  all  legal  ramifications  of  the  House- 
pasaed  amendment. 

PtACKO    ON    CAIXNOAX 

But  Majority  Leader  Mike  Manafield. 
D-Mont.,  had  It  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar 
without  t>el.Tg  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

The  effect  waa  to  put  t2ie  amendment  In 
position  to  be  called  up  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  any  time. 

The  substitute  Brvln  wiu  Introduce  pro- 
vides, as  does  the  Houae-passed  amendment. 
that  equality  ot  rlghu  under  the  law  ahall 
not  be  denlad  or  abridged  on  account  ot  sex 


rmOTWmOH    SLLOWXD 

But  It  also  speclBcally  exempu  women 
from  compulsory  military  service  and  per- 
mits passage  of  any  law  "reasonably  designed 
to  promote  the  health,  safety,  privacy,  edu- 
cation, or  economic  welfare  ot  women,  or  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  duUea  as  home- 
makers  or  mothers." 

Ervln  contend!  the  House  version  "Invali- 
dates all  acM  of  Congreaa  and  all  state  law« 
making  any  distinctions  between  men  and 
women.  Including  a  multitude  ot  laws  which 
are  reasonably  designed  to  afford  necessary 
protection  to  women." 

He  said  these  Include  laws  making  a  hus- 
band primarily  responsible  for  the  support 
of  his  wife  and  children,  securing  dowery 
and  other  property  rights  to  women,  barring 
women  from  hazardous  Jot»s.  and  requiring 
separate  reatrooms  and  segregation  ot  men 
and  women  In  Jails. 


SECOND     ANNIVERSARY     OF     THE 
RUSSIAN  OCCUPATION  OF 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
tbe  invasion  of  Czechoslovaltia  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  beginning  of  the 
latest  subjugation  of  the  Czechs  by  Rus- 
sian might.  These  days,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  detente,  the  thaw  between 
East  and  West.  The  signing  ol  the  treaty 
between  'West  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  halJed  as  proof  ot  a  new 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  to  end  old  animosities  and  to 
"regtflarlie"  relations  between  Raisia 
and  other  European  states.  I  imagine  the 
Czech  leaders  must  (tad  cruel  Irotiy  In 
this  tails.  I  image  their  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  Soviet  tanks  rolling  Into  St. 
Stanislaus  Square  in  Prague  2  years  ago 
this  week  must  make  them  wonder  about 
the  sincerity  of  current  Soviet  protesta- 
tions of  peaceful  intemtions.  The  Kremlin 
leadership  has  not  changed  since  the 
Czech  Invasion  the  Soviet  leaders  who 
are  now  assuring  the  world  of  their  de- 
sire for  peace  and  freedom,  are  the  same 
individuals  who  ordered  the  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  2  years  ago  this  week. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  because  of  past 
difficulties  we  .thould  break  off  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  or  refuse  to 
deal  with  the  Kremlin  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  we  should  pursue  our  efforts  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  European  prob- 
lems. Middle  East  problems,  and  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks.  What 
I  do  suggest  Is  that  "cme  swallow  does 
not  make  a  spring."  In  all  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  proceed 
In  the  knowledge  that  Soviet  overtures 
are  not  always  what  they  seem.  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  shoiild  remember  that 
even  though  the  Russians  have  appar- 
ently given  permission  to  their  Arab  pup- 
pets to  proceed  toward  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, Soviet  territorial  ambitions  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  SALT  talks,  we 
must  be  vigilant  about  Soviet  intentions 
and  we  must  not  squander  our  defense 
In  the  hope  that  Soviet  "good  will"  will 
make  disarmament  work. 

Caution  should  be  the  keynote  In  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  I 
suggest  that  the  C«ch  invasion  of  1968 
should  be  recalled  from  time  to  time 
when  our  optimism  tends  to  blind  us  to 


the  real  IntenUons  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tlie  cruel  and  bitter  jnemory  of  that  un- 
happy event,  the  subjugation  of  that 
oroud  people,  should  remind  us  to  be 
wVry,  to  be  cautious  and  prudent  In 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  regime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  a  statement  by  the 
(Czechoslovakia  National  CoimcU  of 
America  memorializing  the  unhappy  an- 
niversary of  the  most  recent  assault  on 
C-iech  national  freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

CZZCHOSLOVAK  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
AUEBTCA 

On  this  sad  occasion— the  3nd  anniversary 
of  the  brutal  Soviet-led  Invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  peaceful,  freedom-loving  country 
of  our  ancestors — we  American  citizens  of 
Czech.  Slovak  and  Subcarpatho-Buthenlan 
descent,  again  remind  the  entire  world  ot 
this  Soviet  violation  ot  principles  of  Inter- 
national law.  incorporated  Into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  aggression  and  occupation  of 
Czecboelorakla — 

(1)  violated  the  sovereignty  ot  a  member 
state  ot  the  tinlted  Nations  (Article  a.  Sec- 
tion 1 1 : 

(2)  violated  Article  2.  Section  4.  prohibit- 
ing the  use  ot  mlliury  force  In  the  relations 
between  mdlrldual  raembers  of  the  United 
Nations'. 

(SI  Motated  the  principle  ot  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  (Article  I.  Section  2); 

(4)  was  in  conflict  with  Article  2.  Section 
7  prohibiting  outside  Intervention  In  mattei* 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurlsdlctioo 
of  any  state:  and 

(5)  was  In  conflict  with  a  niunber  of  reso- 
lutions ot  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
nntted  Nations,  particularly  Resolution  2131 
tXXIl  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 21.  19«6.  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
motion.  This  resolution  prohibits  Interven- 
tion In  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  state,  and 
guarantees  the  protection  of  Its  Independ- 
ence and  sovereignty. 

The  hopes  thst  CBechoelov.\kla.  following 
the  Nazi  occupation,  would  resume  Its 
splendid  progress  toward  a  modem  democracy 
were  flret  5hatter»d  t>y  a  communist  coup  In 
Pebruarv,  l»48.  For  the  next  20  years,  the 
communist  regime  lived  on  reserves  accumu- 
lated hy  the  1918  generation,  all  the  time 
deceiving  the  very  ones  In  whose  name  com- 
munist revolutions  occur:  the  working  class. 
Czechoslovak  workers  never  were  given  the 
promised  factories:  In-itead  they  became  prey 
to  communist  state-capltallsm  and  Soviet 
neo-colonlallsm  Wages  gradually  were  re- 
duced to  only  atJOUt  half  an  adjusted  pre-war 
level  as  compared  to  earnings  being  enjoyed 
hy  fellow-workers  In  the  West.  Th~  whole 
nation  was  politically  manipulated,  and  there 
was  no  treedooi  ot  press,  expression  or  aaaem- 
bly  permitted. 

Soviet  Russia  forced  Csecboalovakla  to 
sign  lopsided  commercial  treaties  under 
which  that  country  had  to  buy  low-grade 
Russian  raw  materials  at  world-morket  prices 
but  sell  Russian  manufactured  goods  at  be- 
low market  prices  This  kind  ot  operation 
undentandably  resulted  in  tremendous  yearly 
loeees  for  the  Czechoslovak  economy  where 
foreign  trade  had  been  profitable  and  at  least 
75*',  weetem-orlented  Even  under  these  con. 
dltlons.  Soviet  Russia  failed  to  fulfill  Ita  trade 
obligations  and  by  1967  owed  Czechoslovakia 
approximately  %\  billion  for  excess  deliveries. 
The  glorious  spring  ot  19M  brought  an  end 
to  oppression  and  hypocrisy.  Without  vio- 
lence, united  behind  new.  young  leaden. 
(Czechs  and  Slovaks  began  to  explore  and  ooc- 
rect  past  blunders  .  .  untu  the  soviet  war 
machine  mustered  halt  a  million  trtjops  and 


subdued  a  small  peace  and  freedom-loving 

cotmtry.  

In  Washington,  on  the  first  annlv«a»ary  ox 
that  humiliating  aggression  and  occupation. 
Czechoslovak  democratic  organizations  called 
a  Protest  Meeting  which  waa  attended  by 
many  representatives  of  other  exile  and  eth- 
nic groups  and  won  strong  endorsement  by 
many  United  states  Senators.  Oovernors.  and 
Congresamen.  That  Meeting  voted,  by  accla- 
mation: August  aist  shall  henceforth  be 
called  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame."  Similar 
meetings  and  demonstrations  were  held  In 
Chicago  and  other  cities  m  the  USA.  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  the  continued  Soviet  occupation  V 
Czechoslovakia  Is  another  crime  against  the 
right  of  a  small  country  to  determine  Its  own 
destiny  and  aspirations.  The  Invasion  was  an 
intervention  by  the  forces  of  reactionary 
communism  to  prevent  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks from  establishing  their  own  social  or- 
der .  .  .  one  that  did  not  entlanger  anyone. 
and  sought  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
bridges  ot  understanding  across  the  discords 
of  an  Ideologically  divided  world  while  lend- 
ing aid  to  better  understandtog  and  cooper- 
ation among  all  nations  on  the  basis  ot  true 
progress  and  humanity. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried,  subsequently, 
to  Justify  lu  crime  hy  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  which  Is— In  fact — m  direct  oonniot 
with  the  Charter  ot  the  United  NaUons.  This 
doctrine  tries  to  sanction  aggression,  and 
thereby  deliver  small  countries  to  the  "ten- 
der merdes"  of  the  aggressive  plans  ot  Soviet 
Imperialism. 

The  Czechoslovak  people,  however,  are  not 
resigning  themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
ot  Moscow  They  resisted,  and  continue  to 
resist  and  reject.  Moscow's  claim  to  a  right 
to  intervene  in  the  leadership  ot  the  State: 
and  they  deny  Soviet  Btuisla  the  right  to  de- 
termine who  should  govern  their  country  or 
represent  It  In  foreign  relations.  August  21. 
In  (3zechoalovakla.  Is  being  commemorated 
as  the  "Soviet  Day  of  Shame." 

And  those  ot  us  here  In  the  United  States 
who  are  joining  our  friends  in  Oeechoelo- 
vakla  urge  the  whole  civilized  world  to  sup- 
port the  effort  to  achieve 

THK  WTTHDWAWaL  OF  SOVIFT  TZOOFS  VZOM 
CKBCBOSLOVAKXA 

■specially  at  this  time  we  remind  repre- 
sentatives of  free  nations  not  to  lose  this 
opportunity  to  support  the  Just  demands  of 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  In  International 
meetings  and  bl-lateral  negotiations  We  are 
gratetul  to  President  Nixon  for  his  state- 
ment or  August  7.  1999.  rejecting  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  and  pointing  out  that  he  will 
not  be  guided  by  It  In  cooperating  with 
countrlee  of  Eastern  Europe.  During  the 
torlhcomlng  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  there  will  l>e  many  oocaslons  for  de- 
nouncing Soviet  aggression  and  repeating  de- 
mands for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Czechoslovakia  We  hope  that  repre- 
sentatives of  all  free  nations  will  not  let  this 
opportunity  be  lost  tnit  win  help  us  solve 
a  problem  that  endangers  not  only  the  peace 
In  Butope  but  throughout  the  world. 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  foster 
grandparent  program.  'When  the  Older 
American  Act  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.  I  spoke  In  favor  of  the  total  pro- 
gram, but  I  particularly  praised  the 
foster  grandparent  program,  citing  the 
various  examples  In  my  State  of  the  pro- 
gram's effect  not  only  on  the  grand- 
children but  also  on  the  grandmother 
as  well. 

Today,  I  received  a  report  from  the 
Pacific  State  Hospital,  Pomona,  Calif., 


describing  their  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report,  together  with  an  article  from  the 
Progress  Bulletin,  entlUed  "Love  Nur- 
tures Child,"  written  by  Rosamond 
Douglas,  a  sUff  writer,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RkcoRD.  as  follows: 
RimcT  OK  Po»i«i  aia>n»A«ai«T  Piojaci, 

Pacific  Stati  BosPtTAL 
(Sponsored  by  Economic  and  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Agency  of  Greater  Los  Angeles) 
Project  staff 

Alvln  Walker.  M.D  ,  Medical   Director. 

Mary   Jane    Roberta.   R.N..   Program    Ad- 
ministrator. 

Betty  8.  Mlllrr.  8r.  P.T.  n.  Project  Direc- 
tor. 

Ardath    Rivera     Stenographer  H,   Project 
Secretary. 

PTOject  consulting 

Mary  Jane  Roberu.  Superintendent  of 
Nursing  Seriices. 

Herbert  Schenck.  Ph.D..  Chief  Psychologist. 

Sheldon  J.  Brown,  Chief  Social  Worker. 

Donald  Bowling.  Principal.  BducaOonal 
Services. 

Martha  Bruske.  Director.  Nursing  EIuc»- 

Prancea  Grove.  Director.  RehabUltaUon 
Ser.-lcea, 

PART  I — CZNiaAL  OP^WTION 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  at 
Pacific  Stite  Hospital  hM  employed  59  fos- 
ter grandpareits  during  this  flret  six  months 
or  1970.  They  all  have  been  paid  from  federal 
funds  During  this  period  wc  t«ve  been  nego- 
tiating a  contnct  tor  the  state  funds  to  pay 
tor  twelve  of  the  toet*r  grandparents.  Those 
funds  were  included  In  the  19«e-70  Depart- 
ment of  MentBl  Hygiene  budget.  The  llnallza- 
tlon  of  these  negotiations  were  brought 
about  in  June,  and  procedures  were  put  In 
motion  to  trui.'fer  the  funds  for  these  twelve 
from  the  general  fund  In  sacearaento  to 
ETOA.  „ 

Ptoeter  grandparents  are  assigned  to  17 
wards  Ther  work  with  133  patients:  M  are 
males  and  47  are  females.  Their  agM  range 
from  4  to  16  years  The  Vi-%  range  from  1 
to  69  with  the  peateat  majority  under  36. 
Eighty-seven  of  these  patients  are  ambula- 
tory and  4«  are  non-ambulatory.  10  are  blind, 
and  3  are  deaf. 

The  program  has  become  a  very  effective 
port  of  the  hospital's  overall  treatment  plan 
for  the  patient.  With  all  the  requests  for 
foster  gr.indparenta  we  receive  from  medical 
stall,  ward  personnel,  social  tervloes  stall, 
and  parents  of  patients,  we  could  tise  many 
more  foster  grandparents.  It  Is  especially 
hard  to  explain  to  a  child  why  he  doesn't 
have  a  foster  grandparent  when  he  seee 
another  child  go  out  with  a  foster  grand- 
parent. There  is  such  a  greit  need  for  all 
of  the  patients  to  have  someone  to  give  the 
Individual  attention  and  love  the  foster 
gTHndparents  are  so  willing  and  able  to  give. 
We  continue  to  have  monthly  In-servlce 
Ualnlng  sessions  for  the  foster  grandparents. 
These  seealoiis  Include  such  subjects  as  be- 
havior shaping.  Social  Security,  and  gen- 
eral Information  sessions  The  foster  grand- 
parents published  their  own  POP  News- 
letter during  their  period  This  has  stirred 
much  Intereat  and  participation  among 
them.  This  Is  a  revival  of  the  old  POP 
Newsletter  which  they  failed  to  continue. 
We  hope  It  has  a  much  longer  life  this  tune. 
The  foster  grandparenu  have  formed  a 
Social  Committee.  This  committee  ot  four 
plan  social  aoUvllles  tor  all  the  foster  grand- 
parents. They  have  planned  picnics  and 
luncheons.  These  were  greaUy  enjoyed  by  all. 
In  the  future  there  are  plans  lor  a  Oshlng 
trip  These  acUvltlas  help  to.  keep  the  foster 


grandparents  a  very  close  knit  group.  Par 
many  these  activities  are  their  only  social 
participation.  fc.^-. 

One  of  our  tosUr  grandmothers  has  been 
exchanging  correspondence  with  a  pand- 
motber  from  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram at  Denton  State  School.  Denton.  Texas 
They  have  exchanged  picture*  of  themselves 
and  other  grandparents,  also  stories  of  their 
foster  grandchildren. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  Mrs.  Ardath  Rivera. 
Poster  Grandparent  Secretary.  wlU  be  re- 
signing June  30.  1970.  Not  only  Is  she  my 
right  hand,  she  is  extremely  well  liked  by 
all  ot  the  foster  grandparenu  She  wUl  be 
greatly  trussed  by  all 

.  •  •  • 

PAZT  in COMMXNTS 

Postsr  (Tsndporenf  Jlnonctol  *«ne)Ifi 
"I  was  a  cook  at  a  local  hospital,  and  the 
work  was  loo  hard  for  my  age  and  health.  I 
was  out  of  work  and  could  not  make  It  on 
my  unemployment.  I  honestly  don't  know 
how  I  would  have  made  It  without  the  Poster 
Grandparent  Program.  I  might  have  had  to 
go  on  welfare.  I  do  much  better  financially 

"It  has  paid  tor  my  groceries,  utiutles.  kept 
UD  my  car.  and  with  ray  Social  Security  I 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  my  taxes 
and  other  bills.  I  can  manage  very  weU. 
providing  nothing  happens  which  would  en- 
tall  a  large  ouUay  of  money  all  at  once." 

•Since  becoming  a  foster  grandparent,  a 
lot  of  worry  has  been  taken  off  my  mind.  I 
can  now  pay  my  bills  and  am  more  able  to 
care  for  my  family." 

"My  huaband  was  hospitalized  and  what 
llttle'penslon  he  had  went  for  hospital  bills. 
He  was  due  to  be  transferred  Into  a  rest  home 
and  that  was  more  than  his  pension,  so  I 
became  a  foster  grandparent.  I  was  then 
able  to  pay  my  bUls  without  worry.  It  was 
a  "God  Send "  as  my  husband  passed  away  3 
months  after  I  waa  employed.  All  pension 
checks  were  stopped  and  1  had  only  mj 
Social  Security." 

"Being  a  foster  grandparent  has  helped 
tremendously  In  being  able  to  get  th.iip 
such  as  eyeglasses  and  taking  care  of  dental 

"lam  able  to  earn  a  living  Instead  of  go- 
ing on  welfare." 

Poster  orondpsrenf  bcne/tf»  ooncernrtp 
hesl<^.  hsppiiwss.  and  lm;»rotied  alMtiuJcj 
"Before  I  became  a  foster  grandparent.  I 
was  lust  sitting  around  doing  nothing.  Now 
I  feel  I  have  been  able  to  make  some  chU- 
dren  happy  This  has  helped  mj  feeling 
ot  usefulness.  Physically  I  have  improved  tor 
I  am  now  receiving  the  exeidse  we  aU  need 

""■■Without  any  doubt.  I  feel  one  hundred 
percent  better  because  my  mind  is  always 
busy  with  the  kids  and  I  love  to  be  with 
them.  When  I  first  started  working  here.  I 
didn't  think  1  could  do  very  much  tor  these 
kids  but  now  1  don't  think  I  could  do  with- 
out the  love  of  these  klda.  I  have  met  the 
paienw  ot  my  boya  and  they  are  gratef.^  and 
Sthualastlc  tor  what  is  being  done.  1  leel 
very  proud  to  be  a  foster  grandparent  be- 
catie  deep  m  my  heart  I  know  that  I  m 
doing  something  teaUy  worthwhUe 

■There  has  been  a  great  change  In  my 
mental  health  and  some  change  in  my  physi- 
cal health,  all  tor  the  better  I  enjoy  being 
in  the  click  again  I  enjoy  the  few  hours  I  m 
away  from  home.  Instead  of  being  lonel). 
I'm  always  anxious  to  see  my  two  boys  MCh 
mommg.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  something 
to  make  Ufe  a  little  happier  for  at  least  two 
Ultle  guya.  Before  I  started  to  work  on  the 
Poster  Orandparent  Profram,  I  felt  I  had 
very  few  friends,  now  I  feel  everyone  u  my 
friend."  .^ 

■Physically.  I  am  stronger.  I  must  walk 
at  least  two  mUes  a  day  out  lu  tbe  fresh  aU" 
and  sunshine,  and  I  count  my  blessings. 
There  u  no  time  to  feel  sorry  for  me  wheo 
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X  mm  BO  busy  belptng  ochpn  less  fortuiuU 
thut  I  un." 

"Acconllns  to  friends  and  family.  X  soem 
much  bappler  and  relaxed.  X  don't  n«ed 
sleeplns  or  nerve  pUU  anymore  " 

Benfflta  to  fi*  patientM  u  expreated  by 
Word  personntl 

"About  eleven  montiis  ago,  Oretchen  was 
a  very  sby.  withdrawn  Uttle  girl.  Bba  aat 
ftlone,  preferred  to  huddle  under  a  table  or 
anywhere  In  close  quarters.  When  she  waa 
toucbed  by  the  personnel  or  other  patients. 
It  vas  very  spparent  that  she  did  not  UJce 
this  and  would  puU  away.  She  never  made 
eye  contact. 

"After  t^jimng  with  her  mother,  we  knew 
that  she  had  baeo  r«^>onsIve  to  people  at 
one  ume.  We  asked  for  and  were  given  a 
member  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program. 

"Oretchen  was  a  dU&euJt  patient  to  work 
with.  When  Mrs.  Sajiger  began,  she  was  un- 
■ble  to  touch  Oretchen  at  all  Oretchen  did 
not  want  to  go  for  walks,  books  or  toys 
didn't  tntarcst  her.  and  It  was  very  obvloui 
she  much  preferred  to  be  left  alooe  In  bei 
own  Uttle  world. 

"Mrs  Sanger  was  very  persistent  in  gently 
coaxlng  her  on  walks,  and  was  elated  the  day 
Oretchen  reached  out  and  touched  her  hand. 
HUB  took  1^  months.  She  has  continued  to 
piogrmg  Now  she  smiles  when  Mrs.  Sanger 
anlTts,  Is  very  willing  to  hold  hands.  pUys 
and  relates  to  other  patients.  She  Is  to 
speech  tberapy  and  is  showing  progress.  She 
relates  well  with  group  leader  and  has  be* 
come   verr  outgoing."    {Qlvnn   MltebeU.   Sr. 

PT  n.i 

"Ths  staff  of  Ward  39  would  like  to  offer 
a  special  'thanks'  to  our  wsrd  grmndpaa.  We 
all  feel  that  they  are  an  important  part  of  our 
ward  program. 

-In  addiuon  to  glWng  the  boys  they  work 
with  that  extra  spedsl  ettentlon  that  only 
they  can  give,  they  hsve  done  many  things 
to  help  the  boys  toward  prepuratlon  for  even- 
tusl  family  carv  placement. 

"Learning  proper  behavior  Is  a  Qrst  st^. 
The  boys  know  that  grandpa  will  check  aB'l  ir 
bis  boy's  behavior  has  not  been  good  tibat 
day,  he  will  take  another  boy.  Tills  has  baen 
especially  effective  with  several  of  the  boys. 

"Orandp*  Keller  has  taught  his  boys  many 
useful  Lhtngs.  When  he  found  that  Richard 
and  Wade  could  not  print  their  names,  he 
brought  paper  and  pencils  and  practiced  with 
them  until  they  could.  He  has  also  taught 
them  to  make  change.  Wsde  can  now  make 
change  for  g30.  Since  our  boys  use  only  cmn' 
teen  cards  in  the  hosplt&t,  they  will  be  T«ry 
useful  when  they  are  able  to  leave  the  bos' 
pltal. 

"The  latest  project  that  Orandpa  Keller 
has  undertaken  Is  teaching  the  boys  to  cast 
a  Qy  rad  in  preparation  for  a  flshlng  trip  In 
the  near  ftxture."  (J.  Ruth  Bugbss.  Sr..  P.T 
n.) 

'3rett  was  using  a  walker  at  the  Clm«  Mr. 
Hemandes  started  taking  him  out.  He  was 
taken  out  of  the  wallcer  and  ambulated  by 
holding  onto  both  of  Mr.  Hemandes'i  hands 
and  then  proc«eded  to  walk  by  baing  held  by 
only  on*  hsod  He  Is  now  able  to  walk  un- 
aided. 

"Prank,  a  new  itdmlttanee  who  had  trouble 
adapting  to  the  ward,  wss  accustomed  to  be* 
ing  spoken  to  in  Spanish.  Mr.  Hamand«*  re- 
istas  to  him  In  Spanish  and  English.  Ba  has 
adjustsd  very  weU  to  the  ward.  His  tenpcf 
tantrums  have  diminished. 

"Stuart  was  having  dUOoulty  walking.  He 
Is  now  able  to  ambulate  very  srell.  Bis  per- 
sonality has  beeome  more  outolng.  doe  Co 
Mrs.  TravlUa'fl  attention. 

"Brandl  was  unable  to  even  sit  alona  on 
the  swing.  Since  Mrs.  TtttTlDa  hu  worked 
with  her.  she  ts  now  able  to  swtng  h«rself. 
Also  she  Is  now  able  to  walk  up  and 
stairs. 

"Daniel  was  very  unresponsive  to  ersry- 
tblng  and  everyone.  Sine*  Mrs.  Walker  has 
worked  with  him,  he  appears  to  be  taking 


more  of  an  interest  in  his  peers  and  his  en- 
vironment. 

Mary   cried   frequently.   Her   crying   b&s 

dlmlnl&hed  sinoe  going  out  with  Mrs.  Walker. 

'Pamela    bss   learned    to    Ufe    the   swing. 

Pamela  relates  to  Bitrs.   McCloskey  whereas 

she  related  to  no  one  before. 

"Robin  verbalises  more  frequently  and  Is 
Just  thrilled  when  she  sees  Mr*.  McOloakey." 
(Dolores  Qulnlan.  ftyohlatrlo  Nune.) 

The  loving  band  of  the  foster  grand- 
mother has  bridged  the  gap  from  home  to 
the  hospital  for  Candy.  Mrs.  Becker  (Orand- 
ma  Kayl  has  formed  a  good  relationship,  not 
only  with  the  patient,  but  Is  in  close  contact 
with  the  patient's  mother.  She  escorts  Candy 
to  the  telephone  weekly  to  call  her  mother, 
and  hss  fnxiuently  spoken  with  the  mother 
personally.  Grandma  Kay  has  been  with 
Candy  since  shortly  after  her  admission. 

With  Doug.  Grandma  Kay  has  spent  much 
time  patiently  encouraging  speech  and 
counting.  In  the  u«ar  future  there  will  be 
his  and  hers"  bicycles  to  b«  used  to  en- 
courage physical  atness.  Under  her  spadal 
loving  care,  he  has  begun  to  talk  more  and 
be  leas  destructive  to  property. 

"Mrs.  Tracy  (Grandma  Willie)  Is  the  foous 
of  attention  for  Charlotte.  This  child  has 
been  frequently  disturbed  and  hyperactive. 
Grandma  WllUe's  slow  pace  and  aooeptance 
of  the  child  has  added  greatly  to  the  child's 
sense  of  belonging  and  self  worth. 

'Mrs.  Kllppen  iGrandma  Hden)  Is  the 
apple  of  the  eyes  of  her  two  children.  Her 
amlUng  participation  in  their  games  and 
tolerance  of  their  humorous  mischief  has 
done  much  to  brighten  their  Uvea.  Alice  is 
diabetic  patient)  has  bacome  lively  and 
talkative  with  Grandma  Helen's  encouraga- 
mem  of  speech  and  self  expression. 

'*These  three  ladles  have  brlgbtaned  the 
lives  of  their  patients  and  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  ward  team.  They  relay  par- 
tlnent  Information  to  personnel  on  the  prog- 
ress of  each  of  their  patients.  'Hiatr  humor 
and  participation  has  endeared  them  to  all 
of  us."  (Doris  Bonnette^  Sr.  Paychlatrlo 
Nurse.) 

"Aa  we  look  at  our  boys  on  Ward  40.  w* 
sea  their  obvious  physical  growth.  It  is  also 
apparent  there  has  been  growth  In  other 
ways.  Soma  who  have  made  really  notice- 
able gains  are  tfioee  boys  who  have  had  fos- 
ter grandparents. 

"Jt^n  has  dally  visits  with  Mr  Wataoc. 
Bb  has  skTwty  changed  from  a  quiet,  shy, 
unreapooslve  little  boy  to  one  who  openly 
responds  to  friendship  and  attention.  Tliin 
la  demonstrated  by  his  cooperation  In  learn- 
ing dally  living  tasks  rather  than  by  realst- 
anc«.  He  is  learning  that  It  ta  pleasant  to 
learn,  be  cooperative,  and  rewarded  with  the 
^>prDval  of  his  friends. 

"Mrs  Oroppe  spent  long  hours  with  Woody 
without  much  pro^sss.  Then  gmduaJly  be 
became  aware  of  the  dally  presenco  of  gen- 
uine warmth  and  respect  In  this  foster 
grandmother.  With  penilBtenc«.  she  replaced 
balls  of  dirt,  which  he  collected  and  rolled 
In  his  hands,  with  email  rubber  balls.  Then 
she  gradually  replaced  the  balls  with  other 
toys.  In  learning  acevpuble  behavior  he  also 
leam«d  that  he  became  more  acceptable 
Since  then  he  has  become  progressively  more 
awars  of  and  Involved  in  his  environment. 
Best  ot  all.  his  mask-like  faolal  expression 
has  been  replaced  by  awareneas  and  an  oc- 
casional real  smile. 

"All  the  children  who  have  had  the  op- 
portiualty  to  be  with  the  foster  grandparents 
bare  gained  inunanaely.  They  have  grown 
not  only  In  receiving  love  btit  by  learning 
to  be  able  to  give  affection  and  responalve- 

"Prom  flnt  iteps  in  relating  to  others, 
si  of  the  boys  have  been  able  to  form 
retatlonshlps  with  others  that  have  enabled 
them  to  function  w*ll  with  several  people 
This  haa  led  to  their  leaving  the  hospital 
aetttng  and  living  succcasfully  In  family  care 


homes.  Several  even  attend  school.  Without 
the  consistent,  ever-accepting  love  of  their 
foster  grandparents,  these  children  could  not 
have  gained  and  grown  to  this  rewarding  way 
of  life."   (Virginia  Bagnor,  Sr.  P.  T.  11.) 

[Prom  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin, 
May  10.  1070] 
ijovK  NuaxuasB  Criu> 
(By  Rosstfnond  I>>u^as) 
Biologists   and    psychologists   alike   stress 
one  fact  about  ourselves  that  we  often  forget: 
human  beings  are  a  nurtiired  species.  We  can- 
not survive  unless  the  mother  takes  care  of 
the  child. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  w«  cannot  survive 
unless  the  mother  wants  to  take  care  of  the 
child,  unless  she  feels  within  herstif  the 
love  that  makes  her  willing  and  glad  to  take 
on  these  responsibilities  for  however  long  it 
Is  necessary,  shaping  her  onm  life  meanwhile 
to  the  needs  of  the  baby  who  Is  growing. 

For  some  women,  mothers  of  handicapf>ed 
children,  this  comnUtment  Is  not  possible. 
Her  chUd  is  born  with  or.  In  some  cases,  de- 
velops basic  abnormalities  which  make  It  Im- 
possible for  the  mother  to  fulfill  her  nur- 
turing rode.  She  must  find  or  seek  substitute 
profeaslonal  help. 

At  P^lAc  State  Ho^ltal.  thousands  of 
ohlldran  from  all  walks  of  life  And  the  help 
they  need.  Here  they  are  trained  in  the  social, 
moral  and  emotional  disciplines  necessary  for 
life  in  our  society-  Methods  of  teaching  in 
general  are  the  sanie  as  thoee  used  with 
normal  children,  but  presentation  La  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form  and  patient  ref>etltloa 
Is  the  key  to  success. 

The  growing  child,  thougti  mentally  re- 
tarded, reveals  an  incredible  need  for  tender- 
ness, patience  and  love  common  to  the 
human  estate.  With  this  love  the  child  will 
grow  and  learn;  without  It.  apathy  and  de- 
terioration take  pls£e. 

A  project  study  in  this  necessary  love  and 
tendemew  began  at  Pacific  State  not  quite 
three  years  ago.  when  approximately  IP  senior 
citizens  were  enrolled  In  a  Poster  Orand- 
parmt  Prcigram.  Their  purpose — to  share 
themselves  and  their  love  with  children  ages 
six  through  10. 

l^at  pilot  group  has  since  grown  to  58 
grandparents  with  a  waiting  list  of  senior 
cltlaens  eager  to  Join  this  emotionally  and 
financially  rewarding  program.  Ths  work  Is 
not  only  something  the  grsjulpajents  can  do, 
but  something  they  can  do  better  than  young 
parsons,  and  they  receive  |1.60  per  hour  plus 
a  dollar  a  day  for  transportation. 

TTiay  are  not  tiiere  to  wT>rk-  "nielr  Job  ts 
play.  Pour  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  tbay 
take  "thflr  grandchildren  '  out  for  wvtka, 
play  ball,  fly  kites,  push  swin^  and  in  genam 
do  all  the  wonderful  things  that  maka  chil- 
dren feel  prised  and  loved. 

It's  a  peesonal  reiatlonshlp.  Each  ^illd 
rwognlMs  the  familiar  friend  the  momaat 
the  "grandparent "  enters  the  ward.  Ax>tletpa- 
Uon  of  "Kood  times  "  fosvars  Joy  and  optimism 
between  ohlld  and  "grandparent." 

Mrs.  Kay  Becker  has  baen  with  Douglas  for 
more  than  a  year.  She  relates  with  prlda  his 
many  accompltahments. 

"He  loves  to  cHmb  the  hlUs  and  he  minds 
beautifully.  We  love  being  together  and  h«*B 
very  smart." 

Stevte.  severely  retarded.  Is  called  quite 
bright  by  his  grandmother.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Oroppe.  She's  been  In  the  program  for  more 
thsn  two  years  and  "looks  forward  to  after- 
noons with  my  grandchUd." 

Carole.  Mrs.  Lois  8  Brummer's  "grand- 
daughter." has  learned  not  only  to  walk,  but 
to  nm  and  kick  a  ball  slnoe  her  grandmother 
took  over  eight  months  sgo. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Sanger  Is  very  attached  to 
Buddy,  She's  been  with  him  for  more  than 
two  years.  Those  two  years  tell  a  story  of  one 
accomplishment  after  another  resulting  ttxjm 
the  patient  oara  and  taaohlng  of  hla  "grand- 
mother." 
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All  the  "gT»ndp»rent«"  lutcnrtewed  told 
th«  Hun*  atorlM  of  growth  and  iccccnplUb- 
mentA  with  their  ■•grundchlldren."  Some 
DhUdren  who  bad  never  h»d  ft  morecl  of  food 
enter  their  mouths  (tube  fed  bftblee)  were 
now  e«tlng  on  their  own.  Othere  who  bed 
withdrawn  to  »  world  of  sleep  were  now 
ninalnc  and  playing  with  other  children. 

BaioU  Sohmlu.  asfilAtaiit  to  the  medloftl 
dlreotor  of  the  project,  and  Bettr  B.  MUler. 
project  director,  speaking  tor  thenualTee  and 
other  staff  members  pralaed  the  project 
highly. 

"We  have  seen  profound  change*  in  the 
children  since  the  Grandmother  Program 
went  Into  effect.  Those  who  never  spoke  now 
make  an  effort  to  build  a  rocabulary.  others 
who  Just  stayed  In  their  beds  now  run  and 
ptay,"  ISn.  Miller  said. 

She  added.  "The  children  have  blossomed 
under  the  one-to-one  contact  and  a  number 
of  them  have  progressed  to  the  point  that 
they  an  now  able  to  enter  family  care  homes 
and  schools." 

Periodic  physical  examlnatloas  reveal  that 
the  grandparents  have  also  undergone 
marked  changes  since  they  entered  the 
Orandparents  Program. 

"Reports  show  Improvement  In  their  health 
from  one  examination  to  another,"  Mrs. 
Miller  aald. 

'They  are  needled  and  they  know  It.  It's  a 
two-way  street.  The  love  they  give  comes 
back  to  them  and  they  blossom  In  much  the 
same  way  as  the  children."  she  added. 

Mr.  Schmlli  said  the  'grandparente"  find 
new  friends  and  new  Interests. 

"They  give  and  they  receive.  I  am  stlre  they 
get  sa  much  out  of  this  program  as  we  do." 

Needlesa  to  say  the  effect  of  the  Foster 
Qrandparent  Program  on  Padflc  State  Hos- 
pital has  been  moet  rewarding  for  those 
involved. 

The  mothers  of  children  at  Padflc  SUte 
Hospital  also  benefit  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  children  are  receiving  the  love  and 
tendemeaa  they  themselves  need  to  give,  but 
oannot.  because  they  havent  yet  reached 
thoee  relatively  "free"  senior  yeata. 


THE  AliL-PROPBSSIONAIi  ARMY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  reuret  that 
the  Senate  did  not  approve  the  Hatlield- 
Qoldwater  amendment  which  would  have 
nuule  It  possible  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
an  aU-profeslonal  army  while  the  draft 
system  was  still  In  force. 

The  amendment  would  have  imple- 
mented provisions  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Army 
by  raisins  military  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits. 

If  the  amendment  had  been  adopted, 
the  Nation  could  have  gained  valuable 
experience  with  an  all-professional  army 
before  having  to  decide  next  spring 
whether  to  extend  the  draft. 

That  ts  why  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  favored  go- 
ing to  a  large,  all-professional  army 
Ha\'lng  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  the  momentum  which 
attaches  Itself  to  a  large  and  expensive 
weapons  system,  Z  am  concerned  about 
the  momentum  which  might  be  built  up 
by  a  large  and  expensive  professional 
army. 

Weighed  against  that  concern,  which 
would  be  eased  by  establishment  of  limits 
on  the  slae  of  a  professional  army,  is  my 
concern  for  the  effect  the  draft  in  gen- 
eral and  the  system's  Inequities  in  par- 
ticular have  on  many  of  our  youth  and 
their  famUles. 


Certainly  the  goal  of  any  draft  system 
should  be  equal  exposure,  but  when  all 
qualified  men  are  not  needed,  and  all 
personnel  serving  will  not  see  combat, 
then  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  come  up 
with  a  system  that  demands  the  same 
for  everyone. 

The  answer  in  that  case  Is  to  do  away 
with  the  draft,  and  that  answer  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  this 
Nation. 

The  administration  has  said  they  are 
moving  toward  zero  draft  calls,  and  that 
is  good.  The  question  which  Congress 
must  decide  by  next  June  is  whether  to 
extend  authority  for  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  ot  the  Sena- 
tors who  agreed  to  withhold  additional 
reform  amendments  last  year  to  Insure 
the  swift  passage  of  the  lottery  system 
last  year. 

We  withheld  our  amendments  with  the 
very  explicit  understanding  that  com- 
prehensive selective  service  hearings 
would  begin  no  later  than  February  15. 
1970. 

When  hearings  were  not  held.  1  asked 
in  June  that  hearings  be  scheduled 
promptly  to  consider  reform  and  repeal 
of  the  draft.  At  that  time  I  said: 

To  put  off  consideration  until  the  start  of 
the  new  Congress  might,  I  fear,  leave  too 
Uttle  time  for  both  Bouses  to  consider  aU 
alternatives  before  being  faced  with  a  dead- 
line on  the  present  system. 

The  situation  I  feared  has  come  to 
paai. 

We  must  now  explore  tbe  complicated 
questions  of  draft  repeal-reform  and 
achieve  agreement  of  both  House*  of 
CongresB  In  leas  than  a  year  and  with- 
out the  experience  we  might  have  gained 
had  the  Batfleld-Ooldwater  amendment 
been  approved. 

Here  are  Just  some  of  the  questions 
which  must  be  answered: 

How  large  an  army  should  we  main- 
tain? 

If  we  go  to  an  aU-professlonal  army. 
should  there  be  a  phase-In  period  or 
should  the  draft  be  ended  next  June? 

Should  Cotigrcss  establish  an  upper 
limit  on  the  sLse  of  a  professional  army 
and  be  required  yearly  or  blannually  to 
review  the  authorization  for  the  size  of 
the  army,  whether  up  to  or  less  than  the 
limit? 

While  I  believe  that  It  we  go  to  a  vol- 
unteer army.  Congress  should  set  a  lim- 
it and  require  regular  authorization  re- 
views, we  must  also  decide  what  if  atiy 
arrangements  win  be  made  to  expand 
the  army  through  a  draft  In  periods  of 
national  emergency. 

Oertalnly,  draft  should  not  be  retosU- 
tuted  'Without  approval  of  Ooogress,  but 
how  formal  a  structure  should  we  main- 
tain to  allow  Congress  to  authorize  re- 
sumption of  the  draft? 

Should  we  do  away  with  i««lxtratlon 
and  start  from  scratch  each  time,  or 
should  we  continue  to  require  registra- 
tion? 

And  U  we  are  to  continue  with  the 
draft,  either  on  a  permanent  basis  or 
on  a  standby  basis,  what  action  shall 
ConKress  take  on  such  reform  proposals 
as  the  one  dealing  with  sdectlve  con- 
scientious objectors? 

Mr,  President,  these  are  ]u8t  some  of 


the  tough  questions  facing  Oongreas 
next  year.  The  question  of  draft  reform- 
repeal  must  be  one  of  the  first  taken  up 
by  the  new  Congress. 

And  In  seeking  advloe,  I  hope  we  will 
not  overlook  men  such  as  Col.  Arthur 
Holmes,  Michigan  selective  aervloe  direc- 
tor. 

In  an  Interview  published  to  the  De- 
troit News  of  August  23,  Colonel  Holmes 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  draft  ahoUshed  aa 
soon  as  ponlble  aa  long  as  naUosial  aeeurlty 
Is  not  endangered. 

So  that  his  views  might  receive  wider 
attention,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  interview  with  Oolond  Holmes, 
whom  I  know  as  a  friend  and  respect  as 
a  wise  counselor  In  mobilization  matters, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Coitaass- 

SIONAL  HZCOBD. 

I  ask  also  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Racow)  my  press  release  of  June  16, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlw  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkow), 
as  follows: 

Stat»  DaaM  Boss  Wot7i.o  Bire  Daan 
iByAUenPhUUpe) 

LaifSiMC. — ^The  man  In  charge  of  drafting 
Michigan's  young  men  for  the  VB.  annad 
Forcea  doesnt  approve  of  the  diatt,  and  be 
doesnt  defend  the  US.  Involvement  In  Vlet- 


In  his  18  years  as  state  selective 
dlreotor.  Col.  Arthur  Holmes  has  helped  put 
enough  Michigan  men  Into  uniform  to  make 
up  a  Blxabla  army,  but  It  doaant  prevent  his 
saying: 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  draft  aboUahed  aa 
soon  B£  possible  as  long  as  national  security 
Is  ikA  endangered." 

After  SO  yean'  eaperlenoe  with  the  draft 
prof^ram  Holmes  Is  convinced  tliat  a  volun- 
teer army,  if  it  can  be  done,  Is  the  aolutloa. 

And  If  that  doeant  starUe  drart  dlseentera, 
as  Holmes  delights  In  doing  at  campus  ap- 
pearances, he  wU!  add; 

"I  wish  we  were  out  of  Vietnam — or  any 

war but   our   nation's  leadership   la  better 

able  to  say  what  we  ought  to  do  than  J." 

On  both  points  Holmes  reflects  the  pnrfes- 
slonal  soldier^  view  that  peaoe  Is  preferable 
to  war.  but  being  a  good  soldier,  he  foDowi 
orders. 

Holmes  attends  to  the  administrative  de- 
tails to  procure  from  local  boards  the  req- 
uisite number  of  healthy,  reasonably  totrtU- 
gent.  morally  fit  young  men  to  MUni  Michi- 
gan's draft  quota. 

Can  the  system  designed  to  do  thia — to 
wartime  destined  to  send  some  of  thaee  men 
to  their  deaths — he  humane  as  weu  aa  effl- 
clentf 

The  draft  cant  be  fatr  to  the  extent  It 
pleases  everybody.  Sure  as  hell,  the  man  who 
goea  Into  the  Army  doesnt  think  so."  Holmea 
said.  "But  normally,  he  doeant  know  the 
reason  It's  him  Instead  of  somebody  else." 

Even  the  national  lottery,  which  Is  anp- 
poeed  to  be  mora  equitable,  has  added  ts  mta- 
underetandlng  and  created  some  myths  ctf  Its 
own. 

Two  bellefB  Holmes  said  should  be  dlspefled 
are: 

1  That  It  IS  a  draft  only  of  19-year-olds.  At 
least  half  the  men  caUed  under  the  lottery 
have  already  turned  10. 

J.  The  notion  that  high  lottery  numbers  as- 
sure Immunity  from  the  draft-  Military  tnan- 
power  needs  have  a  lot  to  do  with  this,  but  It 
remains  a  poaalbUlty  the  highest  numbers 
could  be  reached. 

Simply,  the  lottery  works  thli  way:  For 
drart  registranta  every  birthdate  of  the  year 
Is  given  a  number.  These  are  the  lottery  num- 
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ber«.  ftDd  the  flnt  let  were  dnwu  last  Decem- 
ber Xor  men  lo  be  drafied  this  yew. 

me  December  lottery  covered  blrliis  in  tbe 
period  of  January.  1044.  through  December. 
1^50.  iponnlng  the  ages  Ifl  to  26.  The  first 
nomben  drawn  vrvn  drafted  laat  JuxuAry. 
A  Mcood  lottery  drmwiog  Imi  month  g»T« 
uoaAen  to  men  with  blrthdatM  In  1061  for 
mduoUon  in  197i. 

"Sotne  believed  in  the  theory  tb*t  the  low- 
est third  02  the  numbers  would  be  inducted, 
the  nert  one-third  might  face  the  draft,  and 
the  ht^est  third  hmd  nothing  to  worry 
about."  Holmes  said. 

"Right  away  I  sdrlaed  young  men  who  had 
hl«h  numbers  not  to  drop  their  college  deler- 
men*L*  or  drop  cmt  of  National  Guard  or 
R««ervo  unlia. 

•Dent  let  anybody  tell  you  because  you 
have  a  high  number  you  won't  be  affected." 
Hnlmea'  warning  was  lustlfied.  In  the  first 
few  months  thl*  year  the  draft  wae  only  tak- 
uig  men  up  to  lottery  No  30.  But  m  flUlng 
draft  calls  from  this  group,  and  the  traoii- 
itoa  from  the  old  aystetn,  something  went 
wrong- 
Either  there  were  not  enough  men  with 
those  numbert.  or  a  high  paroentage  had 
defermenta.  The  result  was  that  Michigan 
filled  to  meet  lU  quota,  shy  some  600  mcn. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  other  ttates. 
Quickly  federal  selective  service  officiate 
Jumped  up  the  scale  to  lottery  No  195,  more 
than  half  way  through  all  the  available 
birth -dates. 

Tba*  helped  All  the  ranks,  and  so  did  the 
Jane  call  which  turned  up  hundreds  of 
graduating  college  students  whose  defer- 
menta expired.  Then  with  military  needs 
laperlng  off.  the  Michigan  August  und  Sep- 
tember call  went  only  to  No.  150. 

"I  foresee  Bequence  numbers  in  Michigan 
going  down."  said  Holmes.  •Maybe  the  num- 
ber* wUl  go  down  to  100.  unless  the  calls 


Troop  withdrawals  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where, coupled  with  military  strength  re- 
ductions. wUl  have  more  than  anything  else 
to  do  with  how  high  the  numbers  reach. 
On  an  individual  basta,  however,  having  a 
deferment  can  keep  a  man  with  a  low  num- 
ber out  of  uniform  Indefinitely,  at  least  long 
enough  to  weather  the  decrease  in  military 
personnel  demands. 

On  paper.  Michigan  h«  a  vast  reservoir 
of  men-  The  state  has  1.761.161  reglstranu 
But  790,000  are  over  a*te  36,  31B.A00  have  de- 
ferments for  hardship  or  as  fathers,  164.066 
have  completed  mlUtory  obligation,  and 
37.000  belong  to  National  Ouard  or  Reserve 
units. 

Narrowing  the  list  further,  another  300.000 
men  have  been  rejected  for  service  and  75.000 
are  students  That  leaves  only  shout  30.000 
men  in  the  "available"  pool. 

Holmes  suspecu  30  percent  of  male  college 
students  would  shuck  their  studies  if  the 
draft  disappeared  tomorrow. 

For  a  student  deferment  the  man  must 
be  progrettlng  sattsfactorlly.  ftill  tlxne.  De- 
ferments for  graduate  students  have  been 
eliminated  except  for  those  completing  de- 
gree requirements. 

Tet  Holmes  estimates  that  In  Michigan 
between  40-45  percent  of  men  called  are 
rejected.  This  Is  almost  double  the  rejection 
rate  in  World  War  IT,  His  explanation  Is  that 
today's  physical  standards  are  much  higher. 
Draft  ofBclala  are  disturbed  by  the  growing 
number  who  evade  Induction  by  v»nlahlng. 
(ff  refuse  to  take  tbe  oath. 

At  this  time  about  600  draft  evasion  cases 
In  Michigan  are  awaiting  federal  prosecution. 
enough  men  to  All  a  complete  month's 
quota.  They  face  sentences  up  to  five  years 
la  prison  and  •10.000  fine. 

Holmes  minimizes  the  problem.  Hundreds 
of  men  fall  to  report  becatise  they  failed  to 
get  notice  or  they  have  pTOblems  that  oould 
easily  be  olearcd  up.  he  said.  But  the  hard- 


core of  draft  evaders,  he  agrees,  have  been 
Influenced  by  the  Vietnam  War. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  why.  Virtually  all 
Michigan  drsfteea,  after  completing  physicals 
at  Fort  Wayne  in  Detroit,  are  shipped  off 
to  Fort  Knox,  Ky..  for  the  Army.  A  small 
number  are  also  being  sent  to  tbe  MarlDS 
Corps. 

PSCSS    RXLEASB    OF    SKNATOS    PHBLIP    A.    HaST 

Washington. — Senator  PhtUp  A.  Hart  iD- 
.Mlch)  has  asked  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Cummlttee  to  hold  prompt  bearings  to  con- 
(Jder  reform  end  repeal  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
Ice  System. 

In  a  letter  to  senator  John  Stennis  (D- 
Mli*),  committee  chairman.  Hart  said  the 
urgency  for  hearings  was  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  the  draft  law  expires  next  year. 

To  put  oil  consideration  until  the  start 
ol  tbe  new  Congress  might.  1  fear,  leave  too 
little  ume  for  both  Houses  to  consider  all 
ullcrnatlvea  before  being  faced  with  a  dead- 
line on  the  present  system."  Hart  waraed. 

Hart  waa  one  of  the  Senators  who  agreed 
to  withhold  additional  reform  amendments 
to  ensure  swift  passage  of  the  lottery  sys- 
tem last  year. 

"We  withheld  our  amendments  with  the 
understaudmg  that  comprehensive  selective 
service  hearings  would  begin  no  later  than 
February  15,  1970,"  Hart  said. 

He  explained- 

■  Our  initial  reluctance  to  withhold  addi- 
tional reform  proposals  was  based  on  two 
potnu: 

"Ftrst,  the  proposed  lottery  ."iystem  would 
not  correct  all  Inequities  In  the  system. 

'Second,  passage  of  the  lottery  legislation 
nilght  remove  a  sense  of  urgency  to  press 
forward  promptly  with  the  additional  re- 
f-  rm, 

■  CerUlnly  experience  with  the  lottery  ha.s 
Justified  our  first  point,  and  the  present  lack 
of  movement  in  Congress  lor  draft  reform 
may  B-.iggest  the  validity  of  our  second  con- 
cern " 

Hart  said  there  waa  no  lessening  of  Interest 
in  draft  reform  repeal  across  the  country. 

He  "iRld  release  of  the  OstcK  report  calling 
for  sn  all-volunteer  army.  Secretary  Lalrd'a 
announcement  of  a  troop  reduction  and  re- 
form recommendations  made  by  tbe  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practices 
sMd  Procedures  hod  Increased  support  for 
either  reform  or  repeal  of  the  draft  system 

"The  hearinifs  should  consider  both  draft 
reform.  Including  thoee  proposals  discussed 
In  the  sub'^ommlttee  report,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  all-voluntner  army.  Including 
ways  of  phasing  out  a  conscription  army  and 
phasing  In  a  volunteer  force."  Hart  ^nld 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  3M  CO. 
Mr.    MONDAIE.    Mr.    President. 


al- 


thotigh  MinnesoU  Is  often  thought  of  as 
an  agricultural  State,  we  have  always 
been  a  progressive  industrial  State  as 
well,  particularly  with  Imaginative  new 
industries  In  electronics  and  technology. 

We  have  always  been  inunensely  proud 
of  the  3M  Co.— Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing — and  the  employment, 
products,  and  technology  which  It  has 
brought  to  our  State,  our  country.  *nd 
now  to  many  countries  abroad. 

Recently.  Finance  magazine  paid  trib- 
ute to  this  company  and  some  of  the  men 
most  Instrumental  In  Its  phenomenal 
growth,  particularly  the  current  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Bert  S.  Cross. 

I  think  that  this  story  deserves  atten- 
tion, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  marvelous  example  of  Minnesota  In- 
dustry and  a  Minnesota  industrialist  be 
printed  In  the  Rixoao. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
Its  follows: 
sM's    MoHouTBic    Monr    Mschihs  :    Tax 

Compaht'b  success  FoaMULA  Is  Its  Moot 
PBopain\ay  Product 

(By  John  Oliver  Gimn) 
As  the  aoth -century  industrial  sucoesaor  to 
Paul  Bunyan  In  the  North  Woods  of  lu  native 
Minnesota.  3M  Company  makes  some  36.000 
individual  products,  representing  46  major 
Unes.  But  most  of  Bdl— first,  last,  and  seem- 
ingly always — SM   makes  money. 

It  made  money  during  the  first  World  War, 
multiplying  its  sales  fivefold  and  emerging 
from  a  critically  debt-ridden  past  to  move 
into  the  half- million-dollar  Income  bracket. 
It  made  money  during  the  "aos,  qnad- 
rupllng  sales  volume  and  pushing  profits  to 
the  point  where  It  could  pay  two  100  per  cent 
stock  dividends  within  three  years  (plus 
regular  cash  distributions),  earn  an  annual 
average  of  80  cents  on  the  qiiadrupled  shares. 
and  stUI  build  up  a  healthy  cushion  of  re- 
ifilned  earnings. 

It  made  money  throughout  the  Great  De- 
preaslon  of  the  *80's,  tripling  lU  sale*,  ac- 
quiring two  of  Its  major  competitors,  putting 
millions  into  an  Intensified  product -de  veltq?- 
ment  research  program,  steadily  Increasing 
Its  staff,  and  topping  the  t4  million  net  In* 
come  level. 

It  made  money  during  World  War  n.  tri- 
pling sales  once  more,  stepping  up  prs-tax 
Income  some  2%  times,  and  doubling  stock- 
holders' equity. 

Then  It  began  reaUy  making  money.  The 
34  years  from  1946  through  190d  saw  aalea 
expand  by  more  than  35  times,  net  income 
by  over  40  times,  and  earnings  per  share  by 
40  times.  In  the  '60s  alone,  sales  multiplied 
3.2  times,  net  Income  3.8  times. 

Sales  have  Increased  In  every  year  since 
1038.  while  earnings  have  risen  for  18  straight 
years  and  for  33  of  the  last  24  (all  but  lOfil). 
Cash  dividends  have  been  paid  for  215  con- 
secutive quarters,  extending  back  to  ISIO, 
and  have  been  increased  19  times  m  the  past 
17  years.  Including  each  of  the  last  13.  The 
stock  split  four  times  in  the  postwar  period — 
2-for-l  In  1945  and  lU&fl.  3-for-l  in  1960,  and 
4.for-l  In  1951. 

Moreover,  8M  Is  making  more  money  today 
than  ever  before.  For  first-half  1970,  lU  sales 
of  »B33.4  million  were  up  six  percent,  and 
Its  $90  6  minion  net  Income  up  4.7  per  cent, 
over  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1989. 
Per-share  earnings  for  the  half  were  11.03. 
versus  SI  55  a  year  ago — and  the  compajiy 
traditionally  steps  up  both  sales  and  earn- 
ings In  succeeding  quarters,  concluding  eaofa 
year  with  It  strongest  three-month  per- 
formance. 

This  established  abtUly  to  manufacture 
profits  In  ever-lncj-easlng  volume.  yeo,r  after 
year  and  decade  after  decade.  In  all  BeaanfUi 
and  under  all  species  of  economic  climate 
and  tax  atmosphere,  obviously  Is  no  happen- 
stance. So  pronounced  a  corporate  affinity 
for  earnings  poreuaslvely  suggesU  the  exlst- 
enre.  in  St.  Paul,  of  a  foolproof  formula  for 
determining  where  tbe  market  dollars  are 
and  divining  how  to  extract  them  from  the 
purchasers'  pocket  at  minimal  cost.  But  If 
there  is  such  a  3M  formula,  U  understand- 
ably Is  regarded  aa  a  proprietary  3M  product, 
locked  safe  from  prying  eyes  In  the  vaults 
whloh  also  house  so  many  process  patente. 
Despite  Its  extFaordlnary  flnandal  sue- 
cesses  and  Its  high  degree  of  market  vlslbtl 
Ity.  3M  remains  something  of  an  Industrial 
enigma.  The  principal  reason,  one  strongly 
Buspeots,  Is  that  It  plainly  wants  to  be  oue. 
Loose  talk  has  always  been  shunned  at  8M: 
executives  keep  their  own.  and  earsh  other's, 
counsel.  In  this  pragmatic,  product-oriented, 
profit-dominated  arena,  "corporftte  Uaage* 
seema  an  alien  commodity. 


HO   AD   POLICT 

For  lU  first  80  years,  the  company  did  no 
publication  advertising  whatever  (except 
for  a  management -written  nerles  of  hacd- 
selt  one-column  ads  In  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  In  1931).  and  Its  mulUmilllon  dol- 
lar promotional  expenditures  of  today  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  pushing  Indi- 
vidual products,  rather  than  selling  the  or- 
ganization behind  them. 

3M-8tyle  public  relstlona  also  Is  coooemed 
very  largely  with  the  nitty  gritty  of  the  trade. 
straight-out  product  publicity.  (A  July  1 
news  release  from  corporate  headquarters,  on 
the  imaccustoroed  Bubjeot  of  a  division  re- 
organization, used  the  term  "commenHurale 
with"  In  place  of  "commencing",  apparently 
on  grounds  of  syllabltc  similarity  and  eu- 
phonic preference.  Had  sales  or  earnings  been 
Involved,  such  semantic  confusion  would  be 
unthinkable.  The  company's  Internal  dic- 
tionary Is  Infinitely  precise  on  these  matters 
of  moment.) 

Thus  left  to  their  own  devloee  in  fadUau- 
tng  an  explanation  for  SM's  persistent  profit- 
ability, outside  obeeryers  generally  have 
concluded  the  focal  point  of  the  company's 
financial  succeaa  Is  to  be  found  In  Its  re- 
search laboratories,  or  In  Its  unique  market- 
ing approach- 
Certainly,  extensive.  Imaginative,  Inno- 
vative research  Is  a  primary  3M  activity,  and 
a  most  rewarding  one.  The  company  broke 
into  the  field  relatively  early.  In  1916.  and 
has  steadily  expanded  Its  research  operations 
ever  since.  Today  It  employs  some  3.000  tech- 
nicians In  50  laboratories  throughout  the 
world.  Research  and  development  work  con- 
sistently receives  more  than  four  per  cent  of 
3M'8  annual  revenues,  and  the  percentage 
has  been  climbing  perceptibly  of  late,  to 
4b  per  cent  In  1969.  The  slake  involved  is 
large— ft386  million  In  the  past  five  years. 
»77  million  In  1969  alone.  So,  too.  are  the 
returns,  for  company  laboratories  have 
spawned  the  great  majority  of  3M'b  proud 
stable  of  patented  profltmakers  all  the  way 
back  to  Scotch  tape.  Board  Chairman  Bert 
S.  Cross  estimates  that  26  per  cent  of  each 
year's  sales  volume  comes  from  products 
which  first  left  the  laboratory  less  than  five 
years  before. 

But  It  should  he  noted  that  3M  research 
bears  the  same  distinctively  pragmatic  Btamp 
of  all  other  company  operations.  The  empha- 
sis unmistakably  Is  on  product  development, 
rather  than  pure  research— on  commercial 
quantity,  not  scientific  quality.  Numerically, 
laboratory  output  Is  dominated  by  multiple 
improvements  and  endless  new-market 
adapUtlons  of  existing  products.  There  have 
been  reeuarkably  few  technological  break- 
throughs at  3M  since  Scotch  tape  itself,  and 
those  few  have  been  earthshaklng  primar- 
ily In  commercial  Implication  as  opposed 
to  scientific  magnitude.  Not  Infrequently. 
3M  products  have  proved  Inferior  to  competi- 
tive models  subsequently  released.  Others 
have  displayed  field  shortcomings  variously 
iieoiwllatlnc  laboratory  restructuring,  rede- 
sign, or  simple  abandonment. 

The  point,  sometimes  lost  on  casual  com- 
pany analysts.  Is  that  SM — as  Its  record 
spectacularly  attests — Is  a  profit-making  or- 
ganlxatlon,  not  a  scientific  txallblazer.  Il 
has  made  research  pay  off  very  handsomely 
Indeed— the  return  was  computed  some  years 
ago  at  •28  sales  for  every  development  dollar 
Invested,  and  today's  ratio  musrt  be  sub- 
stantially higher— not  because  3M  research- 
ers are  neceeaarlly  better  than  those  of  com- 
petitors, but  because  Its  vumofjement  of 
them  Is  better.  Prom  lis  Inception,  the  SM 
lab(M«tory  program  has  opersted  under  mul- 
tiple mansgement  controls  installed  to  assure 
that  research  efforts  are  concentrated  on 
projects  affording  significant  profit  potential. 
and  that  the  resulting  developments  are  re- 
iMsed  promptly  once  they  reach  the  stage 
of  matlcetablllty. 


A  MSaltmNG  BPECIALTY 

Marketing,  too.  Is  (obvlouslyi  a  3M  spe- 
cialty—a  specialty  tailored  to  a  company- 
developed  pattern  which  Is  unique  In  Amer- 
ican Industry,  Visibly,  3M  fields  a  torrent 
of  salesmen,  each  one  assigned  not  only  to 
s  specific  segment  of  a  specific  market,  but 
slso  to  represent  no  more  than  specific  prod- 
ucu  within  that  market  segment. 

The  apparent  duplication  gives  8M  an 
army  of  field  representatives  who  are  spe- 
clallstfl  in  the  fullest  sense — each  one  know- 
ing all  there  Is  to  know  about  his  own  small 
group  of  products,  rather  than  very  little 
If  anything  about  sU  35.000  In  the  (nonex- 
istent) corporate  cstslog.  He  is  a  practicing 
authority  In  his  own  little  domain,  and  as 
such,  he  gets  beyond  the  buyer  or  purchasing 
ngent  and  into  the  place  where  the  product 
is  actually  used  In  the  plant  or  sold  in  the 
store. 

This  cements  trade  relstlons  where  they 
count  most.  More  importantly,  it  gives  the 
salesman  a  chance  to  discover  product  weak- 
nesses, discuss  unmet  user  needs,  and  dis- 
cern addlUonal  commerclBl  opportunities  for 
SM's  product -development  forces  to  wtwrk  on. 
The  comprehensive  field  reports,  which  ell 
salesmen  are  required  to  file,  are  probably 
the  genesis  of  a  hundred  new  3M  products, 
and  entire  new  product  lines,  every  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  3M's  brigades  of  rajwr- 
shsrp  sHlesmen  have  scored  their  greatest 
triumphs  selling  patented  specialty  prod- 
ucu,  largely  of  the  disposable  variety,  in  a 
field  characterized  predominantly  by  btish- 
league  opposition  Where  they  have  come  up 
against  really  top-filght  competition.  like 
Xerox  In  office  copters  or  Eastman  Kodak  In 
photographic  equipment,  their  showing  has 
been  mediocre  at  best.  (On  occasion,  it  has 
been  considerably  worse  than  that,  as  In  the 
case  of  3M>  abortive  attempt  In  1930-31  to 
buck  DuPont,  Slmonlx.  S.  C.  Johnson,  and 
others  with  a  "Retsul"  line  of  auto  waxes 
and  polishes.  The  result  can  only  be  de- 
scribed OS  a  rout,  with  the  blame  somewhat 
equally  distributed  betvwen  research  and 
xslea.) 

Despite  determined  3M  efforts  going  back 
a  full  10  years  (and  at  least  five  acqulnl- 
tlons),  Kodak  still  sits  alone  and  effectively 
unchallenged  atop  the  photography  field, 
while  SM  struggles  to  break  even  on  a  minor 
share  of  mnrfcet  which  seems  to  be  c<mcen- 
trated  Increasingly  In  tbe  unglamorous 
(though  potentially  lucratlvel  area  of  film 
prooesslng   for   amateur  shutterbugs. 

Oonversely.  a  lO-year  headstart  didn't  save 
3M  when  Xerox  went  after  the  booming 
offioe-copler  market  in  1961.  SM's  Thermo- 
Pax.  previously  the  dominant  machine,  was 
quickly  displaced  by  superior  Xerox  equip- 
ment, and  3M's  market  penetration  has  been 
dropping  steadily  ever  since,  to  less  than  12 
per  cent  today  versus  Xerox's  50+  per  cent, 
despite  the  Introduction  of  a  series  of  hope- 
ful new  SM  entries — Dual  Spectrum  copiers, 
the  "Adherography*'-pTooeaa  A-0©,  the  VH8. 
and  currently  the  color-reproducing  Color- 
In-Color"  model. 

The  costly  and  embamaitng  Thermo-Fax 
experience  may  have  tfemoswtrated  a  pro- 
nounced flaw  tn  SU  reaaarob— the  disposi- 
tion, developed  during  many  years  without 
real  competitive  challenge,  to  forego  poten- 
tial Improvements  of  a  product,  once  It 
has  been  (perhaps  prematurely)  released  for 
sale.  In  favor  of  developmental  work  on  new 
product  opportunities.  If  so.  the  company 
Is  not  publicly  conceding  the  point— al- 
though President  Harry  Heltaer  has  said  that 
"we  Just  plain  didnt  see  Brand  X  coming." 
In  any  case,  the  clashes  with  Xerox  and 
Kodak  efleetlTely  explode  the  myth  of  SM 
markeUng  Invincibility.  Yet  they  also  per- 
versely demonstrate  the  flexibility  and 
strength  of  the  SM  management  system.  Pot. 
despite  the  severe  eel-back  In  the  major- 
equipment  copier  field,  the  company  none- 


theless has  steadily  tncreaaed  its  aales  volume 
In  aasodsted  reproduction  prodxjots  and  sup- 
plies— lithographic  plat<4,  microfilm,  com- 
puter [Mintout  systems,  sound -slide  reoard- 
ers,  overhead  projectors,  business  forms, 
etx:. — on  so  massive  a  scale  that  the  Graphic 
Systems  Group,  once  primarily  dependent  on 
Thermo-Pax  leadership,  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  total  corporate  reventies  and 
earnings  tbroughout  the  '60b.  Monofer.  SM 
has  by  no  means  abdicated  the  oopler  field 
to  Xerox  or  anyone  else.  It  is  making  a  deter- 
mlnd  new  run  at  this  Will  on -dollar  market, 
with  better  machlnea  and  a  stronger  finan- 
cial base  than  ever  before. 

NOT    CTVtKG    up 

In  ph  otograph  y  also,  company  manage- 
ment Is  conceding  nothing  to  Kodak.  Chair- 
man Cross  speaks  very  confidently  of  the 
company's  future  in  this  area,  pointing  out 
that  SM  has  made  a  full-scale  lasting  com- 
mitment to  what  he  calls  "the  Image-form- 
ing business" — tbe  whole  spectrum  of  sight 
commtmlcatlons.  Photography  obviously  is 
an  indispensable  component  of  that  field. 
Croea  looks  for  major  indu«trtal-appUcatlon 
photographic  developroenu  from  3M  labora- 
tories In  fy>ml"B  months,  and  he  obeerres 
with  satisfaction:  "As  always,  the  reaearch 
which  is  undertaken  for  any  one  of  our  di- 
visions may  very  well  show  up  in  another's 
products.  Our  new  rapld-prooess  X-ray  film 
Is  a  good  lllxjstratlon  of  the  point."  Mean- 
while, 3M  Is  fast  building  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  very  profitable  photo-development 
"sldeUne,-  with  film  processing  laboratories 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

and  In  Kurope  as  well.  

It  thus  is  perfecuy  evident  from  tbe  record 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  SM's  extraordi- 
nary (and  extraordinarily  sustained >  earn- 
ings power  Is  over-all  management  0>VU1- 
Izatlonal  strength,  rather  than  reaaMOlk 
orientation  or  marketing  implementaUon. 
The  company  consistently  makes  money  In 
such  ooploua  quantlttes  beeauae  lt«  eiecu- 
UTe  structure  Is  channeled  alngle-mlndedly 
toward  that  all-encompassing  objective,  and 
because  It  has  been  able  to  attract  and  keep 
the  exceptional  managerial  talents  necessary 
to  make  the  system  work.  At  t2ie  heart  of 
that  system.  lo«lcany.  Is  Individual  monetary 

in«""™  »-,  ^  -* 

There  currenUy  are  four  3M  product 
groups,  each  headed  by  a  vice  president  and 
kch  oamprlslng  five  to  eight  product  divi- 
sions or  subsidiary  oompanles.  Every  hl^- 
potenttal  new  product  emerging  from  tbe 
Ul»orat<n7  Is  assigned  a  manager,  with  first 
preferenoe  given  to  tlie  m*n  prlmartly 
credited  with  Its  research  development. 

The  manager  Is  accorded  full  responslbUlty 
for  all  aspects  of  the  product's  cofnmerclal 
Introduction  and  marketing- 
He  also  receives  a  compensation  package — 
base  salary,  stock  options,  and  proflt-sbatlng 
piovUloo— which  Is  tied  dlrecUy  to  the  sin- 
gle product's  sales  and  profits.  If  and  when 
the  product's  annual  aales  reach  SIS  million, 
It  aoqulrea  full  divisional  status,  with  lU 
own  TMearch.  manufacturing,  and  market- 
ing staff,  and  the  manager  Is  property  re- 
warded—given. In  President  Hrtt*er's  words, 
■the  same  chance  that  the  president  had 
when  the  whole  company  waa  at  the  »16 
million  alee." 

So  long  as  he  doea  not  contravene  cor- 
porate poUcle*  or  the  Instructions  of  the 
supervising  group  head,  the  new  division 
manager  has  virtually  complete  operating 
autonomy — with  one  all -important  excep- 
tion. One  of  his  division  officers  does  not 
report  to  him.  but  directly  to  the  corporate 
financial  vice  president.  This  Is  the  divi- 
sional controller,  from  whom  top  manage- 
ment wanu  to  receive  tbe  division's  fiscai 
facta  undiluted.  The  manager  soon  learns.  In 
a  series  of  no-non&euse  annual  budget  meet- 
ings with  the  group  vice  president  and  then 
with  the  corporate  executive  oooimlttee,  that 
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3M'8  wlM  uid  eftrnlzigs  expactAtlocs  ot  his 
division  ar«  practy  domandln^.  Th«  company 
g«Der&U]r  kwks  (or  »  pr«-t«x  return  In  t2i« 
iMifhtoorbood  of  33  pto-  coat  on  i&le*  u>d  40 
per  oant  oo  invested  capital — lod  top  mui- 
i^ocnent  point«  oui  mat  these  fOmiM  reflect 
no  moT9  thaa  &  proportionate  divlaloaal  ooo- 
trlbutloo  toward  the  normal  oQrporat«  ob- 
jeeUve  ot  •fter-taz  earning  totaling  more 
than  10  per  cent  or  ^es  and  ronch^  30  per 
c«at  at  loreecment. 

CHALLZiraiS     BUIfAOBtS 

"Aiiyt)ody  can  run  an  ofwratloa  for  a  low 
margin."  Cross  has  said,  "but  what  challenge 
la  there  In  that?  The  risks  are  greater  here. 
but  so  are  the  retuma."  He  adds,  meanlng- 
fnlly.  that  the  3M  bud^tlng  prooedure  Is 
dMlgned  to  make  certain  Chat  any  lagglnc 
division  manager  feels  "unoooafortable"  un- 
til be  gets  his  dWl&lon  back  in  step. 

Ler-  too  much  oredlt  be  eaalgned  to  the 
operating-autonomy  policy.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  company  funcdonad  very 
profitably  for  msny  years  under  a  system  of 
strongly -centra  I  iBed  authority,  twanging  to 
Che  dtvUional  pattern  only  m  IMS,  when  tt 
vaa  ooninluded  that  decentrali^tlon  would 
trigger  aooelerated  growtn.  The  real  manage- 
cnen;  K^s  to  JM'a  prafltablllty,  oonslstentiy 
orer  the  yean.  naTe  been  Lndlvldual  flnazKdal 
mocoiuve  and  tight  central  Oscal  control. 

Thoae  enduring  ponciee  were  forged  dur- 
ing what  was  perhaps  the  rougheet  oblld- 
bood  e»er  suffered  by  any  major  UB.  oorpo- 
raUozL  3M  was  founded  tn  1003  by 
Ave  residents  of  the  Lake  Superior  nortb- 
ibore  region — a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  s  butcher, 
and  two  minor  railroad  functionaries — each 
of  whom  put  tlOOO  Into  the  venture.  Its 
purpose — wttneRs  tba  name.  Minnesota  Min- 
ing A  Manufacturing  Go — ^was  to  mine  wbat 
tbeee  Industrlel  neophytee  considered  valu- 
able local  rceene?  ot  corundum,  for  sale  as  a 
high-grade  abras-lve  to  Eastern  K^lo'img- 
wheel  manufacturers.  It  took  them  some  five 
years  to  diacover  (and  six  addlUonal  years 
to  ooaoede  publicly)  that  tike  ore  in  que»- 
tloo  was  not  corundum  at  *U.  but  a  low- 
quality,  wort^ees  anorthoelt*. 

By  early  1906.  the  company  was  teetering 
precariously  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
where  It  was  to  remain  for  another  decade. 
repeatedly  rescued  St  the  11th  hoar  by  fi- 
nancial infuslooe  miraculously  ertraeled 
ttom  a  wealthy  St.  Paul  plumbing  sxippller. 
This  man  somehow  w*s  led  to  beUeve.  Orst 
ths«  the  "corundum"  could  be  used  bo  make 
oommerolally'Saiable  sandpaper,  then  that 
the  company  oouJd  surrive  with  sandpaper 
made  of  Infertor  gmmet  imported  tinm  Spain. 
The  lasS.OOO  which  Lucius  P.  Ordway  ul- 
timately sank  Into  the  struggling  enterprise 
was  barely  enough  to  ssitlsf  y  tbe  mom  urgent 
suppliers'  Mils,  but  not  enough  to  pay  eiec- 
utm  salaries  nor  even,  frequently,  to  meet 
employee  payroUs.  In  lieu  of  wages.  3M  em- 
ployees on  those  occasions  were  Issued  scrip 
convertible  into  company  stock,  then  tbe 
moat  wortbtesB  oonunodUy  in  town  but  non»- 
tbelsea  accepted  by  acme  9t.  Paul  mer- 
chaata — prtmarlly  bartenders.  The  golog  rate 
of  exebacge.  in  stoek  or  equWaJent  scrip, 
was  two  shsrea  for  a  shot  of  tbe  cheapest 
whiskey,  worth  15  cents  st  most.  If  held  to 
tb*  present  day.  each  of  those  shajee  (»I  par 
value  I  has  become  IDS  shares,  on  which 
diTldend  payments  over  the  years  have  to- 
Gmled  •2.807.28  and  which  are  worth  (even 
at  todays  bargain-basement  price)  approxl- 
msvtely  •16.940.  Ordway's  t3:U,000  investment 
was  last  valued,  some  year*  ago.  at  9373  mil- 
lion worth  of  stoi* — held  by  tbs  Ordway 
Trust.  3M's  largeKt  sbaraawnsr. 

Btnerging  from  the  traumatic  begmnlng— 
suSctsntly  painful  to  leave  aa  Indelible 
mark  on  the  company  and  succeeding  t<^ 
managementa  right  up  to  the  present — 31i 
developed  ita  flrvt  scceptable  product 
(Three-M-Ke  okicb,  an  alumlnua<oxlde 
•braelTe  raaurlal)  m  1914.  pAld  lU  fUvt  stock 
dividend   m   the   last   quarter    of    1916.   ac- 


quired the  patent  for  a  waterproof  sandpaper 
(along  with  the  Inventor)  in  1931,  produced 
the  Orst  msfklng  tape  In  193S  end  the  fa- 
mous Sootch  Brand  cellophane  tape  In  1930. 
and  was  off  to  the  races  for  good. 

But  the  legacy  left  by  the  long  yean  of 
wolf-at-the-4&Dor  desperation  stayed  with 
3U.  ever  present  In  tbe  brilliant  mind  of  lU 
guiding  genius  for  5fi  years,  William  Lester 
McKnlght.  who  retired  In  19d6  to  become 
honorary  board  chatrxnan.  Joining  the  com- 
pany In  1907  ss  assistant  bookkeeper,  Uc- 
Knight  experienced  tbe  full  brunt  of  the 
Interminable  financial  crisis  as  he  rapidly 
advanced  to  co£t  acoountent.  office  manager. 
sales  manager,  and  (Ln  1914)  general  man- 
ager. And  he  determined  that.  If  3M  some- 
how survived  those  Initial  miseries,  the  com- 
pany would  never  again  be  compelled  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  He  would  build  for  It  a 
Qlbraltar-llke  ftnandsl  foundation,  and  a 
management  blueprint  designed  to  safe- 
guard that  foundation  for  all  time. 

The  legendary  W.  L.  UcKnlgbt  did  Jiut 
that  Be  created  a  master  plan  for  progress 
through  profltnblUty  which  3M  has  followed 
vrlth  p&lnstsklng  precision  to  this  day.  and 
which  It  can  be  expected  to  continue  follow- 
ing far  into  the  future.  Unyielding  consoli- 
dated fiscal  control  la  a  keystone,  of  course. 
as  alwo  Is  the  entrepreneurial  concept  of 
profit-anchored  incentive  compensation — 
and,  beginning  at  the  •lOO-mllllon  sales 
level,  reorganisation  to  effect  decentralisa- 
tion of  operating  authority  and  responsl- 
bUlty. 

In  terms  (tf  additional  specifics,  se  best 
they  can  be  divined  from  exhaustive  exami- 
nation of  the  public  records  st  hand,  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  McKnlgbt  blue- 
print— which  SM  understandably  Is  not 
sharing  with  ouUlders— appear  to  be  these: 
Avoid  prtce-cutttag  under  ell  circum- 
stances and  stav  out  of  highly  oompeUtJve 
markeU  In  which  price  discounting  is  an  ac- 
cepted business  practice. 

Diversify,  to  escape  exoeselve  reliance  on 
any  single  market  or  market  oocnbtnatlon. 
and  do  so  through  Intensive  product-de- 
^opment  research,  constantly  poUoed  to 
assure  commercial  practicality. 

Vigilantly  patent  and  mllltantly  protect 
from  competitive  Infringement  the  proprie- 
tary products  thus  dereloped,  lloensing  such 
patante  to  others  only  under  carefully  de- 
fined conditions  and  with  the  asauranoe  of 
^n  ample  royalty  return. 

Minimise  tbe  risk  of  outside  knowledge 
and  exposure  of  oompany  plans  or  develop- 
ments In  progress  by  confining  membership 
on  the  board  of  directors  exclusively  to  oom- 
pany  offlcers.  with  excepCicns  restrtoted  to 
representative*  of  major-ownenblp  company 
foundeta. 

Increase  sales  at  leut  10  per  cent  each 
year,  and  sustain  this  growth  prliz^arlly  from 
within,  ootulning  acquisltloxis  to  those  which 
are  direoily  related  to  the  compAny's  exlA- 
tng  btJMtneM  and  favorably  priced  as  well. 

Kpuid  production  facUmee  and  complete 
desirable  acquisitions  as  fast  >a  necesesry  to 
oapttaUBe  fully  on  growth  In  salee  demand, 
but  fiiMiice  theee  developments  as  oom- 
plettiy  as  possible  from  retained  earrdngs. 
avQtdlng  long-term  debt  and  tJbe  earnings 
dilution  prodtioed  by  resorting  to  recurrent 
vtook  lastua. 

As  an  eaaentlal  rneww  of  accomplishing  the 
preceding  objeocive.  oanstsntly  maintain  a 
strtxig  cash  poetUon  and  a  cooservatlve  dlrl- 
dend  payout  policy. 

Use  everr  lueeuneble  method  of  keeping 
employee  morale  at  a  lerel  conducive  to  high 
producOvlty  and  unswerving  loyalty,  spe- 
elflcally  including  an  inflexible  ban  oo  nepo- 
tism and  an  Invariable  poUcy  of  prcmoOng 
from  within  under  an  but  the  meet  extnor- 
dlnary  clrcumstaneee. 

Oonoentrate  oo  the  satuifction  concept— 
caxvfully  choose  a  number  o^  hlgh-potenttal 
specialized  markets,  then  go  after  them  vritb 


saturation  salesmanship  designed  to  fill  every 
need  for  which  3M  can  profitably  develop 
products.  BlmUarly.  carefully  develop  a  key 
central  produot.  then  bombard  It  with  satu- 
rmHon  research  dealgned  to  create  every  con- 
ceivable variant  of  that  basic  product  for 
which  a  profitable  market  can  be  found. 

lliat  the  management  formula  works  very 
well  indeed  Is  self-evident  from  the  record. 
3M  today  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  in- 
dustrial enterprleee.  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected, and  oertalnly  one  of  the  mostt  prof- 
itable. For  calendar  1940.  the  company 
ranked  TSrd  among  V.3.  corporattons  in  as- 
sets, but  Wth  in  revenues.  31st  tn  net  in- 
come, and  11th  In  tbe  total  year-«id  market 
value  of  Its  outstanding  shares  (•6.146,* 
000.000) — and  It  seems  likely  to  advance  nil 
of  these  reUtlve  pootUoas  in  1970.  No  other 
company  of  oomporable  slxe  has  sa  llttSe 
long-term  debt — •33.8  million,  Just  3.3  per 
cent  of  Its  •!  01  btlUon  toUl  ci4>ltaIlea«lon. 

WORLOWIOE   EXP'^NSiON 

3M  has  built  a  single  bard-won  basic  tech- 
nological competence— precision -coating  of 
one  material  with  another — Into  a  •16  bil- 
lion worldwide  business,  with  plants  located 
In  46  U.S.  cities  and  15  foreign  countries  and 
sAles  outlets  In  17S  nations.  Its  96.000  em- 
ployees produce  an  almost  limitless  array 
of  productjj,  S5,000  In  all  (including  600 
types  of  Scotch  Upe) .  marketed  through  five 
group  classifications — graphic  synems;  tape 
and  allied  products:  advertising  services, 
protective  products,  and  photographic  prod- 
ucts: electrical  products;  and  abrasives,  ad- 
heslvee.  bulIdlng-ser^lce  mfltertals.  and 
chemicals. 

Although  tbe  company's  phenomenal 
growth  hss  been  generated  very  largely  from 
within.  It  has  acquired  30  companies  since 
1939,  in  England.  Prance.  Italy.  Germany. 
Argentina,  and  Canada  as  well  as  the  TJS- 
And  It  has  absorbed  them  all  without  break- 
ing stride  in  the  steady  earnings  apprecia- 
tion which  has  attracted  a  current  total  of 
over  108,000  common  itockholders. 

The  present  la  not  without  lU  problems 
for  3M,  of  course.  For  one  thing,  the  alow- 
down  In  the  US.  economy,  first  evident  in 
3M  operations  during  the  second  half  of  last 
year,  dropped  the  company's  income/esJca 
ratio  from  196S's  118  per  cent  to  11.1  per 
cent  for  1969  and  to  10.9  per  cent  for  first- 
half  1970.  Wo  reduction  In  the  rate  of  earn- 
ings appreciation  la  ever  taken  lightly  by 
3M.  but  tbe  company's  displeasure  In  this 
instance  seems  to  fall  abort  of  genuine  con- 
cern. Heltaer  points  out  that  recent  finan- 
cial results  have  been  somewhat  adversely 
affected  by  an  exceptionally  heavy  research 
Investment  In  several  unnamed  btg-tlcket 
developments  undergoing  intensive  prepara- 
tion for  1971  market  Introduction,  while 
Crrma  adds  that  market  demand  ta  off  sub- 
stantially In  relatively  few  of  the  company's 
product  lines- 

Morr  worrisome  to  3M.  In  all  probability. 
Is  the  Anti-Trust  Division's  Interest  In  oom- 
pany  operations.  The  Justice  Department 
periodically  has  paid  Its  respects  to  3M  ever 
slnco  1M9-S0,  when  it  broke  up  the  Inter- 
natlnnal  I>urex  ocmblne  Involving  the  com- 
pany, and  Its  antitrust  objections  scotched 
a  much-coveted  merger  prospect  with  War- 
ner-Lambert Ph firm aceut leal  Co.  10  years 
ago.  But  theee  prior  attentions  were  rela- 
tively minor  compared  with  the  potential 
implications  of  a  consent  Judgment  entered 
agBlnst  tbe  company  loat  fall. 

^sUowtug  a  four-year  oourt  battle.  3M  was 
enjoined  from  a  prize  ooUectloo  of  alleged 
practices  aimed  at  monopoliang  three  pri- 
mary prodtKt  areas — pressure-sensitive 
tapes,  magnetle  recording  tapes,  and 
presenslUved  aluminum  lithogrsphlo  plates 
Included  In  the  prohibition  are;  agree- 
menu  to  fix  prloes  or  allocate  cus- 
tomers or  markets;  tbe  filing  of  damage 
claims  for  alleged  infringement  of  3U  pat- 
ents In  any  of  the  three  product  lines:  ac- 


quisition of  patents  from  othen>  on  an  ex- 
clusive basis;  acquisition  of  competitors, 
wholesalers,  or  suppliers;  and  conditional 
sales  arrangements  preventing  the  customer 
from  patronizing  a  competitor  3M  also  was 
ordered  to  make  patent  licenses  available 
CO  all  qualified  applicants  under  "reason- 
able" royalty  provisions,  not  only  for  every 
tape  and  lithographic -plate  patent  now  held 
by  the  company  but  for  any  additional  pat- 
ents which  It  obtains  during  the  five  year 
period  through  1974. 

BtlU,  the  near-term  future  la  viewed  at 
the  St.  Paul  general  oOces  with  an  air  of 
unmistakable  confidence — even  outright  ex- 
pectancy. Bert  Cross,  who  reaches  66-year 
retirement  age  in  October  after  seven  years 
as  chief  executive  ofBcer.  and  59-year-old 
Harry  Heltner,  his  long-time  associate  and 
thoroughly  competent  successor,  both  spoke 
the  other  day  in  concrete  terms  which  left 
no  doubt  of  their  mutual  conviction  that 
by  far  tbe  best  is  yet  to  come  for  SM. 

"All  aspects  of  our  business  life  around 
bow  are  very  mtich  alive  and  alert  and  on 
tbe  move."  they  agreed.  Among  the  "profit 
centers"  to  which  they  look  for  particularly 
pronounced  earnings  appreciation  la  interna- 
tional sales,  already  contributing  over  30 
per  cent  of  total  company  volume — »M5  mil- 
lion in  1999 — and  headed  upward.  "These 
are  developing  markets,"  Cross  sold,  "with 
a  very,  very  aubsuntlal  [Wtentlal  and  the  de- 
cided advantage  of  prior  U3.  product  test- 
ing and  use.  There  la  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  ultimately  represent  half  of  our 
salee." 

Much  Is  expected  of  the  January  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Rlker  Laboratories  Division  of 
Dart  Industries — "which  gives  us  a  much- 
expanded  medical  line,  plus  on  entree  to 
doctors'  ofilces  throughout  the  world,  some- 
thing we  have  badly  needed  in  the  post." 

Increased  emphasis  on  retail  salsa  of  dl^ 
posable  household  Items  like  Bescue  soap 
pods,  Scotchbrlte  sponge  laminates,  and 
Scotchgord  fabric  protectors,  in  addition  to 
the  omnipresent  variations  of  Scotch  tape, 
is  evident  In  the  recent  estabUshmant  of  an 
Inter-group  ConBumers  Products  Division, 
charged  with  marketing  them  aU. 

While  awaiting  the  promised  1971  out- 
fvourlng  of  major  new  products  on  which 
management  has  placed  bo  excepUonaUy 
ia:ge  an  Investment  wager  for  several  de- 
velopmental years,  tbe  company  also  bos 
extraordinary  faltb  In  the  market  potential 
uf  at  least  one  1970  entry,  tbe  "driograptay" 
flat-surfaced  printing  plate,  which  keeps 
non-Unoge  areas  free  from  ink  without  the 
use  of  water — and  which,  characteristically, 
carries  a  [ffemlum  prloetag  and  requires  a 
special  ink  that  3M  Just  happens  to  have 
available  for  sale. 

Then,  of  oourse,  there  U  the  unfinished 
business  of  Xerox  and  Kodak — two  names 
tiiat.  Bccnewhat  surprisingly,  evoke  no  ap- 
parent fright  in  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  (as  al- 
ways) not  telling  all  It  knows.  3M  Bcems 
confident  of  s  copier  comeback  built  around 
tbe  VBS,  "fastest  on  the  market,"  and  tbe 
unique  " Color -lu-Golor"  model,  for  which 
Heltxer  foresees  a  future  reminiscent  of  color 
television's,  "provided  vve  have  the  guts 
which  the  color  TV  people  had.  to  stay  with 
It  until  It  takes  off — and,  believe  me,  we 
do."  Tbe  conversation  Is  equally  assured  In 
the  photographic  field,  where  Cr<»s  saye  3M 
bos  no  intention  of  revising  Its  e.stimatefl 
of  market -penetration  potential,  "unless 
Eastman  starts  to  look  very  bad." 

In  tbe  unlikely  event  that  there  should 
be  a  disposition  In  rival  camps  to  disregard 
such  implied  sword -rattling,  it  mlirht  be  ob- 
served that  tbe  most  remorkabie  aoocm- 
pllsbmeut  of  the  3M  management  system 
is  Its  ability  to  keep  a  blUion -dollar  cor- 
poration lean,  hungry,  and  spoiling  for  a 
fight.  A  company  that  has  been  conditioned 
to  tliink  b^ittiolly  at  today's  sole  as  the 
indispensable    prerequisite    for    tomorrow's 


meal  has  to  be  a  formidable  foe  for  anyone. 
even  a  Xerox  or  Kodak. 

There  may  be  caveat-emptor  overtones  to 
uie  JM  approach,  but  tbs  dominant  drum-, 
beat  unmistakably  reads  Caveat  Competitor. 
aniT  cxoss:  poiximoN  riCHTiB 
By  his  own  admission.  Bert  Cross  did  not 
relish  receiving  the  assignment  haxulcd  him 
recently  by  President  Nixon — to  take  charge 
of  the  newly  created  Notional  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council. 

"I  «aa  a  slow  acceptor."  says  the  affable. 
64-year-old  3M  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  "1  was  reluctant  to  walk  Into  a  prob- 
lem like  this  " 

The  ccuncil,  established  to  advtie  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Industry's  pollution  control 
problenxE.  study  those  problems,  exchange 
information  nnd  advise  Oovemment  on  pol- 
lution legislation,  has  already  been  labeled 
"lndu5tr>''8  lobby  on  pollution"  by  one  news- 
paper columnist.  The  occtuatlon  doesnt 
bother  Cross  a  bit.  It  vras  the  kind  of  thing 
he  expected  But  In  answer  to  those  who 
have  leveled  criticism  at  the  council  and 
■At  h'f"  08  Its  head.  Cross  offers  the  observa- 
tion that  "It's  pretty  difficult  to  say  no  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  o&ks 
you  to  take  on  on  assignment  like  this." 

Cross  brings  his  own  brand  of  determina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  to  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial pollution  control. 

"There  Isn't  any  question  as  to  what  tbe 
poeslblllUce  are."  he  says  emphatically. 
"This  Is  the  first  time  industry  hss  been 
able  to  get  together  in  a  common  room  with- 
out running  into  trouble  wtih  the  Justice 
Department.  In  foct  they'U  be  in  there  with 
us." 

The  committee  Cross  beads  Is  a  hydra- 
headed  monster  cobipoeed  of  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairmen  of  about  30  industry  com- 
mltteee  But  If  this  Is  somewhat  bulky,  it's 
also  probably  the  mod  Influential  commit- 
tee that  can  be  drawn  from  the  buslne&s 
world-  Its  members  include  such  men  as  Ed- 
ward N.  0<de  of  General  Motors.  Pred  J. 
Borch  of  General  Electric.  George  E  Keoh 
of  UAl*.  Inc..  Charles  Tllllnghast  of  Tnna 
World  Airlines.  Bobert  O.  Anderson  of  At- 
lantic Richfield,  and  William  F.  Mkj  of 
American  Can. 

Cro»  believes  It  will  take  more  than  Just 
getting  Industry  together  to  solve  the  prob- 
l«n.  In  fact,  he  feels  Industry  has  been  more 
responsive  to  the  problem  of  pollution  than 
many  other  segments  of  society. 

"The  dally  progress  ta  being  made."  he 
eays.  "It's  just  a  matter  of  time  before  you 
begin  to  see  It." 

Be  takes  exception  to  tbe  notion  that  in- 
dustry is  totally  at  fault  for  pollution.  In 
an  editorial  in  one  of  8M's  pubUcation's 
Cross  recently  noted:  "Since  obJecUve  ob- 
eerven  estimate  that  Industry  produces  no 
more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  U.8.  pol- 
lution. It  Is  apparent  that  other  segments  of 
our  society  such  as  sgriculture.  municipol- 
lUes  and  private  oittssos  will  have  to  do 
their  part." 

For  hla  part,  Cross  right  now  will  have  to 
be  ooncemed  with  getting  some  specific  rec- 
ommendations out  of  tbe  council.  It  prob- 
ably is  too  early  to  predict  Just  what  those 
recoomiendatlons  wUl  be,  but  If  Cross  has 
anything  to  say  about  It,  one  of  the  first  will 
be  for  all  levels  of  Government  to  get  to- 
gether and  establish  a  common  set  of  atand- 
srds  so  that  industry  will  know  exactly  wbot 
is  expected.  He  polnU  out.  by  way  of  lUu*- 
tratlon,  that  a  new  nuclear  plant  In  Ulnne- 
sot«  is  standing  idle  because  the  stau  st*nd- 
ards  were  materially  different  from  those 
BSt  by  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commlssloa. 
"Nortibem  State  (the  power  company)  prob- 
ably has  9100  million  tied  up  in  that  plant. 
But  It  will  taks  anothar  $30  milUon  to  m*ke 
tbe  changes  the  state  asked  for." 

Cross  mokes  it  clear  that  his  orgiMDsat 
waant  nsoessorUy  wltb  tbe  state's  staodards 


but  with  tbe  overlapping  and  often  differsnt 
standards  set  by  tbe  two  govemmento. 

Just  why  Cross,  who  has  no  epectol  repu- 
tation OS  a  pollution  figbier.  was  chosen  to 
head  tbe  new  council  is  still  a  matter  of  ^>ec- 
ulauon.  But  up  in  6t.  Paul  tbe  thmvim  u 
tbat  It  Is  because  he  heads  a  company  that 
has  a  reputation  for  keeping  its  own  back- 
yard clean. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Uf  bos  hod  a  de- 
partment charged  with  tbe  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  company's  own  manu- 
facturing mstbods  do  not  contribute  to  poU 
lutlon. 

Just  how  successful  Cross  will  be  in  getting 
otber  Industries  to  emulate  Slfs  example  is 
not  known  right  now,  but  one  mas  who 
knows  the  SU  chairman  well  remarked,  "He's 
not  going  to  alt  on  bis  bonds.  Hs^  going  to 
git  theee  guys  together." 


POISONOUS  EMISSIONS  FROM 
ADTOMOBILEB 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  Is  at  presetit  focused 
on  the  urgent  need  to  intensify  effort*  to 
curb  the  poisonouf  emissions  from  auto- 
mobUes.  The  automobile  accounts  for 
orer  60  percent  of  the  Nation '£  air  pollu- 
tion. It  is  the  single  moet  important 
source  of  physical  damage  and  health 
loss  due  to  pollution.  As  recent  events 
along  tbe  eastern  seaboard  so  dramat- 
ically Indicate,  we  can  expect  more  and 
more  of  these  "rehearsals  for  disaster" 
unless  we  can  de^'clop  a  detennined  na- 
tional policy  and  program  to  produce 
low-emiasion  automobile  propulsifici  ' 
systems. 

The  Senator  from  Wlsoonaln  (Mr. 
NzusoN),  long  an  advocate  of  clean  air 
legislation,  has  proposed  a  number  of 
legislative  measures  to  set  a  national 
deadline  for  abating  automobile  pollu- 
tion. The  challenge  that  Senator  Nelson 
proposes  has  received  widespread  edi- 
torial support  across  the  country  and  Is 
substantially  embodied  tn  the  clean  air 
legislation  soon  to  be  reported  by  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Worfcs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  and  an  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcorb. 

There  heias  no  objection,  the  iteai£ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bjkokd, 
as  foIkTRTs: 

(Ptom  the  OhrlBtloa  Sdeooe  Monitor. 
Aug.  33.  1970] 
Clean  Ant  Rscx 
There's  on  air   oX   high  jinks   about   tbe 
transcontinental,    intercollegiate    Clean    Air 
Bace.  scheduled  to  start  Monday.  About  40 
autos.  powered  by  steam  or  electricity  or  otbsr 
innoraUve  engines,  will  carT>'  tbe  3.600  mllsa 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
ixology  campus  on  the  East  Coast  to  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  on  tlM  West. 
This  race  has  a  oix-day  deadline. 
But  there's  another  race  in  the  background. 
wlLb  a  five-year  deadline.  It  is  a  tar  soberer 
affair.  And  where  the  collegiate  competition 
will  Doet  Its  promotsn  and  entrants  temi  of 
thousands  or  doUare.  tbe  stokes  in  the  larger 
race  reach  into  tbe  bllllana 

This  race  was  laid  out  by  Ben.  Qaylord 
Nelson  (D)  of  Wlsoonsln  sarUer  this  mootb: 
a  ban  on  tbe  Internal -combustion  engine  in 
new  cars  after  1874  Another  Senate  bill  calls 
f  or  a  M  percnt  cutback  In  engine  pc^titanto 
by  the  bame  deadline. 

It  is  hard  for  the  englnssrlng  layman  to 
Judge  whether  the  Nelson  course  is  pocAble 
to    cover.    Tbe    auto    companies    have    said 
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iheyre  domg  whBi  they  c*u  to  umper  tbe 
polluting  t>y  present  engines.  Tbey  wy 
they're  warlUug  on  alteruotlvea  to  the  inter- 
naJ  combustion  engine.  And  so  far  only  the 
unallMt  ol  the  autom^ers,  Aiuerlcan  Motors 
Corporation,  has  come  out  fighting  againiit 
the  gaa  engine  ban  deadline.  "Impocttible. " 
AMC  Bays. 

or  course,  one  would  eipect  the  ivuio- 
Eoakerfr  to  re&Ut  such  a  propo«al-  They  have 
hUUonB  ot  dollars  invested  in  the  engine  they 
now  use.  It  the  proposal  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  upheld  by  the  court*,  u  would 
mean  that  the  companies  had  lost  a  huge 
chunk  of  decl&lonmaUiig  power.  The  Nel- 
•on  proposal  irould  even  ban  yearly  styling 
changes,  to  compel  a  divenlon  of  auto  re- 
source* Into  Ondlng  a  pollution  aoluUon-  The 
big  antomakera  will  likely  Join  AMC  in 
fighting  the  deadline. 

The  layman  U  fascinated,  however,  with 
yet  another  development  on  the  unto  clean 
air  scene.  Japan's  Dataun  8uto»-orm  has  Just 
announced  It  will  begin  mass  production  of 
a  sale-exhaust  car  In  1S73  It  will  be  powered 
by  tnon.  the  gas  used  in  refrigerants.  The 
competition  of  a  lucceesful  nonpoUutlng 
foreign  car  could  have  a  swifter  Impact  on 
Detroit  than  tr.e  threat  of  legislation. 

In  any  event,  the  nee  to  clear  the  air  of 
auto  emission  is  on.  at  a  number  of  levels. 
And  society — owire  than  collegians,  or  foreign 
or  domestic  automaker* — stands  to  be  the 
blggeat  winner. 

(Prom  tba  Ulaml  Berald.  Aug.  S.  1970 1 
Sravtvat.  Is  th«  Issue:  What  Cost  la  Too 
Much? 
Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  hardier  hawks  on  air  pollution,  wants 
the  manufacture  and  aale  of  internaJ  com- 
bustion engines  to  end  by  197S  under  the 
laws  of  Congress. 

This  l«  the  only  way.  he  reasons,  to  compel 
the  automobue  industry  to  produce  a  new 
pollution -free  engine  In  quantity.  The  auto 
on  today's  road,  he  erplalus.  la  causing  60 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  nations  air  pollution 
at  a  ooaC  of  tSO  billion. 

We  have  a  hunch  that  he  Is  ever  so  rlghr. 
The  word  "'smog"  was  coined  as  long  as  85 
years  ago  and  the  auto  aa  an  air  polluter  was 
identified  first  In  1913. 

What's  happened  since?  Really,  not  very 
much.  Year  by  yaar  every  inhabited  place  Is 
infiltrated  by  dirtier  and  dirtier  air  No  com- 
munity is  safe;  todays  gasoline  piston  en- 
gine carries  its  filth  everywhere. 

Although  poUutlon-free  engines  of  several 
tv-pes  exist,  the  auto  makeis  have  realsted 
putting  them  In  new  model  cars  The  coet 
Is  one  argument:  conversion  from  the  Inter- 
nal combustion  engine  to  something  else  Is 
estimated  at  93  bUllon  to  g5  billion;  the 
buying  public  would  balk. 
But  would  It? 

LASt  week's  Infestation  of  smog  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  almost  literally  from 
Maine  to  Florida  must  have  thrown  a  scare 
In  every  American  who  gave  It  a  thought.  But 
here  again  there  Is  resistance  It  comes  from 
tazpavent  and  governments  with  distorted 
Ideas  of  prloritlea  The  New  York  'nmea  esti- 
mates that  "the  typical  urban  taxpayer— the 
father  of  two,  making  tlO,000  ■  year — paid 
tl9  for  space  exploration  last  year  and  only 
%l  for  tnase  transportation.  This  taxpayer 
paid  «3«  for  more  federal  highways  to  ac- 
commodate mcTs  automobiles  and  only  M 
to  fight  pollution  of  both  the  air  and  water." 
If  the  menage  of  Sen.  Nelson  and  other 
terribly  concerned  Americans  gets  to  Mr 
Average  Taxpayer  be  might  start  asking  ques- 
tions. As  S  Bmlth  Orlswold.  air  pollution 
consultant,  put  It  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  last  May.  "Public  Indlg- 
natlOD  at  paying  for  Ineffective  controls  will 
force  industry  and  government  to  pay  more 
attention  to  polldog  tha  motor  valilele  con- 


trol program  and  there  will  be  call-back^  on 
englne-carburetur-uansmlsslon  combina- 
tions which  do  not  consistently  meet  federal 
emission,  standards  while  in  public  use." 

Rapidly  the  issue  In  America  is  becomuig 
human  survivai^uo  more,  no  less.  What  la 
It  worth  to  conscientious  Industry?  To  tha^ 
taxpayer?  To  government  which  teuda  to  be 
government-aa-UBual  f 

IFTom  the  National  ObBerver,  Aug.  10,  19701 
Caas  AND  Smog 
Air  pollution,  unlike  most  national  prob- 
lems, la  equally  a  threat  to  liberals  ana  con- 
servatives. Democrats  and  Republicans,  mon- 
archists and  anarchists.  So  one  would  think 
that  a  great  consensus  could  be  arrived  at 
without  protracted  contention.  Smog  burns 
the  eyes  of  all.  ergo  let'a  get  rid  of  It. 

To  get  rid  of  it,  however,  the  nation  must 
be  prepared  to  endure  severe  dislocations  In 
the  economy,  and  this  is  where  various 
protagoolsu  begin  to  part  company.  Smog 
or  no  smog.  Us  not  feasible  In  an  industrial. 
urtkan  society  to  shut  down  power  planu 
becatiae  they  smoke  up  the  sky.  without 
electricity  almost  everything  stops.  We  can 
survive  longer  with  smog  than  without 
electricity. 

Similarly,  the  automobile.  The  intenuU- 
combustion  engine  is  variously  described  as 
causing  60  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  all  air 
pollution.  Closing  some  city  streets  to  auto 
traffic  would  relieve  the  air  in  small  areas, 
but  that's  obviously  only  a  token  measure- 
Nor  IS  it  realistic  to  suggest  that  a  na- 
tion— eepeclally  this  nauon — abandon  its 
automobiles.  But  what  about  banning  the 
major  culprit,  the  internal -combustion 
engine? 

This  is  what  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
proposes  to  do.  Be  has  introduced  lagislBtlon 
that  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  vehicle 
with  an  Intemal-combustlon  engine  after 
Jan.  1,  197S.  At  the  same  time  the  measure 
would  bar  auto  makers  from  making  style 
changes  until  they  had,  developed  a  low- 
pollution  substitute  for  today's  engines. 
Senator  Nelson's  Idea  is  that  Detroit  could 
use  tixe  money  saved  by  not  retooling  for 
the  research  and  development  of  a  leas  noxi- 
ous propulsion  system. 

Because  the  internal-combuBtlon  engine, 
aa  presently  designed.  Is  the  major  oauae  of 
foul,  hasardous  air.  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  the  smog  problem  until  that  engine  is 
either  banned  or  Improved  In  such  a  way 
that  Its  exhaust  la  no  longer  a  menace 

To  accomplish  this,  the  experts  say.  will 
coat  billions  of  dollars.  We  are  not  convinced 
that  such  a  huge  bill  should  be  paid  only 
by  the  auto  makers.  Just  as  all  Americans, 
through  the  Federal  Government,  help  pay 
for  Innovations  in  air.  sea.  and  rail  travel. 
It  seems  appropriate  that  the  many  more  ol 
ua  who  benefit  directly  from  motor  vehicles 
should  subsidize  the  expensive  transition 
from  one  kind  of  engine  to  another. 

We  can  think  of  few  subsidy  program*  that 
would  be  so  worthy  of  popular  support 
Americans  want  cars  to  drive,  and  they  want 
d«c«nt  air  to  breathe — and  they  want  and 
need  both  far  more  than  tbey  want  or  need, 
aay.  a  superaonlc  airliner. 

It  is  understandable  and  appropriate  that 
Congre»  consider  drastic  measures  to  laun- 
der the  air  around  us  The  poisonous  vapors 
that  spew  from  busy  streets  are  more  than 
trrltanta  to  the  aenaes.  They  mock  our  in- 
genuity. Insult  our  wisdom,  and  threaten 
our  Ilvee. 

If  Americans  are  as  resourceful  aa  we  like 
to  think.  Senator  Nelson's  target  year  of  1B76 
for  correcting  the  auto-exhaust  problem 
seems  entirely  reasonable.  But  we  think  so 
radical  a  transition  deaervea  Federal  finan- 
cial support.  Then  the  high  but  necessary 
cost  will  be  distributed  among  all  of  us  who 
regularly  turn  an  Ignition  key  and  give  'er 
the  gaa. 


[Prom  the  Oshkoeb  (Wis.)  Paper. 
Aug.  15-16,  19701 

CUCARINC   THE   Am 

The  president  of  American  Motors  has 
struck  back  against  a  proposal  to  baa  the 
.-ale  of  cars  with  internal  cocnbusuon  englne6 
after  Jan.  1.  197&. 

This  deadline,  proposed  by  Wlaoonsln  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson,  was  called  unreaaonable  and 
unrcallatlc  by  William  V.  Luneburg,  AMO 
president. 

"...  I  am  astonished  by  his  proposal.  I 
can  only  conclude,  regardless  of  the  elncerlty 
of  his  intentions,  that  the  senator  has  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  automotive  design  or 
manufacturing  and  apparently  basnt  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out — a  somewhat  shocking 
bituatlon — in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  state's 
economy  Is  importantly  dependent  on  the 
automotive  industry."  Limebttrg  said. 

He  continued:  "The  harmful  effect  of  aU 
this  Is  a  growing  number  of  American  people 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  automotive 
Industry  Is  callously  indifferent  to  the  need 
and  problems  as&oclated  with  Its  product." 

Considering  bis  position,  Luneburg's  de- 
fense of  the  auto  industry  is  tinder&tandable. 
However,  It  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that 
air  pollution  la  a  serious  problem  and  that 
60  per  cent  of  thia  poUutlon  is  caused  by 
emls&luns  from  car,  truck  and  bus  engines. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  something  has 
to  be  done.  How  much  time  we  have  left  Is 
another  question.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
smog  In  Los  Angeles  is  blamed  on  auto 
emls&lons  held  down  by  atmoipheric  Invar* 
slous  and  acted  on  by  sunlight.  Other  cities 
have  similar  problems. 

There  also  have  been  instances  where  per- 
sons were  killed,  children  prevented  from 
playing  and  forests  destroyed  by  amog.  All 
of  this  indicates  that  we  dont  have  much 
lime  and  that  giving  the  auto  industry  until 
1975  may  be  overgenerous. 

In  spite  of  Luneburg's  statements,  it  would 
appear  that  Sen.  Nelson  has  a  good  case.  It 
also  is  ^parent  that  the  auto  Industry  will 
not  voluntArlly  meet  the  1975  deadline  and 
will  need  some  government  prodding. 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate. 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  poUutlon-plagued 
New  York  City  and  even  the  United  Auto 
Workers  have  accused  both  the  auto  industry 
and  the  government  of  dragging  their  feet 
on  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 

As  for  alternatives,  the  gas  turbine  looks 
the  most  promising.  Steam  cars,  electric  cars 
and  cars  powered  by  natural  gas  are  otiier 
possibilities.  Whatever  the  auto  makers  cosne 
up  with.  It  wUl  be  expensive.  It  will  cost 
them  biUlons  of  dollars,  which  wUl  be  pa&sed 
along  to  the  car  buyer. 

In  the  meantime,  people  can  help  by  drlv- 
lug  leas  and  walking  more.  Lump  aU  your 
errands  into  one  trip.  Make  the  kids  walk 
:o  school.  Take  a  bus,  train  or  plane. 

It  alBo  helps  to  keep  your  car  weU-tuned. 
One  fouled  spark  plug  may  double  the  hydro- 
carbon  emissions  of  your  car.  Antipollution 
devices  on  cars  must  be  checked  regularly. 
They  dont  help  If  they  dont  work. 

Beyond  that,  we  must  demand  action  and 
be  ready  to  pay  for  it. 

Luneburg's  rebuttal  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  counterattack  by  the  auto  industry.  Let 
us  hi^>e  that  concern  for  the  environment 
will  outweigh  other  concerns.  Americans  can 
live  with  the  auto  only  if  It  la  tamed. 

(From  the  MlnneapolLB  Star,  Aug.  10,  1970] 

Exr^LMAL  C01IFCI.SI0H  MICHT  CUES  iHmXtAL 
COMBUSTION 

(By  James  J  Saipatrtck) 
Washinoton. — An  experiment  In  Tokyo, 
where  automobiles  were  banned  for  a  day. 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  John  Lindsay's 
similar  experiment  on  aucceeslve  Saturdays 
In  New  York.  In  Tokyo,  smog  levels  plimn- 
meted  throughout  the  business  dtatrlct;  on 


X 
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Fifth  Avenue,  a  kind  of  marvelous  euphoria 
prevailed.  Encouraged  by  theae  responses,  the 
anU-polluUon  lot>by  la  urging  that  the  same 
measures  be  Imposed  by  local  edict  on  the 
downtoft-n  areas  of  Los  Angeles.  Boaton.  Chi- 
cago PhUadelphla  and  Wofihington.  Bens. 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin  and  Ooodell  of  New 
York  are  ready  to  sponsor  the  group's  na- 
tional legislative  package.  Perhapa  the  tough- 
est  of  the  bills  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
any  vehicle  powered  by  an  Internal  com- 
bustiou  engine  after  Jan.  1,  1976. 

The  spasms  of  concern  are  provokmg  cries 
of  approval  or  dismay,  depending  upon  one  s 
point  of  view,  from  bus  companies,  retail 
merchants,  city  dweUers,  highway  builders, 
and  automobUe  dealers.  The  point  may  be 
approaching,  after  years  of  hot  air  and  half- 
measures,  when  Americans  everywhere  wui 
begin  to  take  a  serious,  sober  look  at  their 
lovely  little  Frankenstein  8's. 

It  seems  clear— els  clear  as  anything  seems 
in  the  amog— that  something  wlU  have  to  be 
done.  If  one  projecu  the  aame  rate  of  in- 
crease in  automobile*  over  the  next  20  or  30 
veara  that  we  have  seen  in  the  past  30  or  30 
years  and  If  one  then  puu  this  figure  against 
istlmates  ol  urban  population  P-o*!^.  t^ 
answer  Is  chaos.  It  wlU  not  compute.  By  3000 
no  cities,  as  such,  would  remain.  As  far  as 
the  bleary  eye  could  see,  nothing  would  exist 
but  cars,  trucks,  buses,  highways,  garages 
and  service  sUtlons. 

Obviously,  this  U  not  going  to  happen 
Either  new  patterns  of  urban  me  will  m 
devised  or  new  limits  on  transportation  will 
be  imposed  on  the  people,  but  ^ve  cannot  m 
the  future  have  both  That  U  to  say,  we 
cannot  have  Uveable  cities  If  we  InsUt  iipon 
unlimited  use  of  your  little  darllnga  Ihe 
desires  are  incompatible;  they  cannot  co- 
exist. 

To  state  the  dUemma  and  to  5olve  it  arc 
two  different  things.  The  iyP>«^  >S°^f  ° 
motorist  uvea  in  a  peculiar  love-hate  wfla^ 
tlonship  with  his  automobile.  Its  purchase 
keeps  him  in  debt;  Its  luel.  upkeep  and  in- 
surance suck  at  his  income.  He  acknowledges 
the  amog,  the  danger,  the  traffic  that  chews 
at  hla  nerves.  The  automobile,  he  knows  is 
a  woefully  inefficient  instrument  for  moving 
large  numbers  of  people  to  and  from  work 
Yet  he  looks  at  his  gleaming  FYanfcly.  and 
he  loves  her  all  the  same  As  Psychologist 
Richard  I  Evans  has  written,  automobiles 
tend  to  become  an  extension  of  the  person- 
ality and  the  ego  of  their  owners.  Behind 
their  own  steering  wheels,  motorists  are 
masUie  of  their  own  locomoUon;  deprived 
of  this  command,  they  feel  tension,  anxiety, 
unliappiness  and  distress. 

This  iH  the  basic  reason,  m  his  viow.  that 
mass  transit  has  faUed  to  attract  the  pas- 
aengers  that  reason  and  logic  would  ln<»icate. 
The  typical  commuter  would  rather  fight  his 
wav  through  traffic  alone,  sweating  and  fujn- 
ma  but  free,  than  ride  to  work  with  captive 
aSangera  on  a  bus.  ThU  may  he  irrational, 
but  who  said  commuters  are  rauonal? 

An  answer,  ultimately,  will  lie  in  compul- 
sion—in  the  compulsions  imposed  by  Tokyo 
wid  Manhattan,  in  restraints  upon  engines 
alreadv  imposed  by  California  and  certain  to 
be  tlghted  by  Congress,  pnd  In  new  forms  of 
prohibition  not  yet  invented.  One  of  these 
daya.  we  may  be  licensed  to  use  our  can 
on  certain  days  only.  We  will  thus  be  coerced 
into  mass  transit  or  car  pools.  Or  we  will  d^ 
our  Jobs  at  home. 


YOUTH  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITY 

PROGRAM 
Mr.  MURPHTi.  Mr.  President,  X  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  to  a  most  Interesting  and 
promising  approach  to  teach  young 
men  a  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  rehablliUtlng  rundown  housing.  Of 
course,  an  added  advantage  for  these 


individuals  is  that  they  are  able  to  earn 
while  Uiey  are  learning. 

Tills  pilot  project,  the  Youth  Hous- 
ing Opportunity  program,  was  Initiated 
by  two  Los  Angeles  businessmen.  Robert 
Renz  and  John  Konftlser,  both  members 
of  the  Young  Homebuildera  Council,  the 
education  arm  of  the  Building  Industry 
Asfiocifltlon  of  Southern  California.  The 
project  also  had  the  support  of  the 
unions  and  the  community,  and  Gibral- 
tar Savings  and  Loan  Association,  which 
financed  the  home  to  be  rehabilitated. 
Before  the  youngsters  began,  Uie  home 
was  described  by  Gibraltar  Savings  aj 
-uninhabitable,  fit  for  the  bulldozer." 
After  16  Saturdays  of  work  by  20  In- 
dustilal  arts  students  frwii  Jefferson 
High  School,  for  which  they  were  paid 
$1.75  an  liour,  under  the  dlrectloD  of 
their  teacher,  Mr.  Harold  Campbell,  the 
rehabilitation  was  completed.  The  home 
is  expected  to  be  sold  soon,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  profit  will  be  realized 
which  will  yield  an  additional  $1,500  seed 
capital  for  ."Imllar  projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  exceUent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
private  individuals,  private  industry,  and 
unions  put  their  minds  to  turning  prob- 
lems into  opportunities.  The  Initial  proj- 
ect was  accomplished  totally  with  pri- 
vate funds  and  the  sponsors  want  It  to 
stay  that  way.  This  California  pilot  proj- 
ect will,  incidentally,  be  expanded  to 
provide  four  additional  houses,  two  in 
southern  California  and  two  in  Oakland. 
The  sponsors  of  the  initial  project  see 
it  as  ultimately  being  given  high  school 
credits  in  California  and  envision  the 
project  becoming  a  national  model  for 
training  young  people  In  a  useful  oc- 
cupation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  August  article  In  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  News,  a  May  article  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  a  IjOs  Angeles  Times 
article  of  March  1,  1970,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stuokktb  leasm  a  Tsads  xm  Rkbas 
A  handful  of  high  school  students,  a  de- 
teriorated house  and  a  lot  of  imagination 
have  been  parlayed  into  a  prototype  program 
to  train  youths  In  the  building  trades. 

The  program's  backers.  Including  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  hope  It  will  mushroom 
into  an  accredited  part  of  the  California 
school  system  and  be  adopted  In  other  states. 
The  project,  called  the  Youth  Housing  Op- 
portunltv  Program,  was  conceived  by  two  Loe 
Angeles  area  businessmen.  Robert  Renz  and 
John  Konwlser.  Their  plan  la  to  rehabmtate 
run-down  housing  while  training  youngsters 
to  do  the  wcM-k — with  pay. 

They  also  want  the  program  to  be  totaUy 
financed  by  private  industry.  The  pilot  proj- 
ect was. 

Both  men  are  members  of  the  Young  Home 
Builders  CouncU  ( YHBCi .  which  i*  the  edu- 
cation arm  of  the  Building  Industry  Asaoda- 
tJon  of  Southern  California.  The  Unk  with 
the  builders*  group  Is  important  beoauae 
from  its  mcmberahlp  came  many  of  the 
people  who  donated  conatructlon  matealals 
and  volunteered  to  supervise  the  on-the- 
job  training  of  the  students. 

UOUSX    DONATCD    AT    COOT 

Renz  and  Konwlser  searched  for  a  aarlngs 
and  loan  association  that  would  provide  a 


house.  They  were  turned  down  a  number  of 
times,  says  Renz.  becatue  'Our  project  was 
something  ihey  felt  couldn't  be  done.  We 
couldn't  drag  the  interest  out  of  ihoai." 

The  two  builders  did,  howe\-er.  find  Barle 
Dumont  moat  receptive  to  their  idee.  Du- 
mont.  semoT  vice  president  of  $700  mllUon 
Gibraltar  Savings  of  Beverly  HiUa.  Calif.,  says 
he  accepted  the  proposal  on  the  spot."  The 
association  entered  Into  a  Joint  venture 
agreement  with  YHBC  and  donated  a  house 
at  coat. 

Renz  and  Konwiser's  plan  was  also  re- 
jected by  two  high  achools.  According  to 
Herbert  J.  Young,  chairman  and  president  of 
Othraltar,  "My  understanding  Is  that  \i>» 
school  people  thought  li  waa  too  almple.  that 
It  wouldn't  work."  He  suggests  that  their 
atutude  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  'The  whole  program  was  written 
on  one  sheet  of  paper.  I  don't  know  why  they 
think  everything  has  to  be  compUcated." 

Je&erson  High  Schcxil.  however,  fotmd  the 
plan  to  Its  liking  and  was  situated  in  the 
same  nelghbwhood  as  Gibraltar's  house,  an 
all-black  area  about  five  mUea  from  the  Watts 
District  of  Ua  Angeles. 

lu  ^bruary,  30  industrial  aru  sttideaU 
from  Jefferson  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Trin- 
ity and  aath  streeu  and  began  renovating 
the  TO-yeer-old,  white  frame  structure.  They 
were  under  the  supervision  of  their  teacher, 
Harold  L.  Campt>ell,  and  volunteer  workers 
from  the  building  trades.  The  students 
worked  only  on  Saturdays  and  were  paid 
11.75  per  hour.  Campbell  earned  the  stand- 
ard extracurricular  rate  of  the  boa  Angeles 
city  schools. 

It  took  10  Saturdays  to  complete  the  re- 
habUitatlon.  which  included  a  stucco  ex- 
terior, a  now  heating  ^atem,  wiring,  plumb- 
ing, insulation,  kitchen  flooring,  carpetmg. 
roof,  front  and  back  porch,  and  a  oompletely 
rebuilt  garage.  The  architecture  of  the  bouse 
remained  as  It  was. 

In  mid-June,  the  project  was  exhibited  by 
the  students  at  an  open  house,  which  at- 
tracted about  600  people.  The  YHBC  received 
eight  purchase  offers.  Including  three  from 
resldenu  of  the  nelghlwrhood.  aeconUng  to 
Young. 

No  broker  is  involved  In  the  sale  of  the 
house,  he  adds.  'We're  waiting  for  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  commitment,  but 
whether  we  go  PSA  or  conventional  Is  not 
important." 

Whatever  profits  are  realized  from  the  sale 
wUi  go  toward  financing  slmUar  projects.  The 
cost  of  labor  amounted  to  about  16.000.  and 
Che  property  had  a  book  value  of  about 
•  10.000.  says  Dumont.  "The  house  will  prob- 
ably go  for  •17.500  or  •IS.OOO,"  thus  yield- 
ing upward  of  gl.MO  in  seed  capital. 
UMioHs,  sosiKCsa  am  psojkct 
Donations  were  algnlflcant  to  the  success 
of  the  project.  "Industry  and  manufacturers 
were  most  oooperatlve,"  says  Rene,  and  some 
have  agreed  to  donate  supplies  wherever  the 
program  catches  on.  He  and  others  want  to 
see  mmtiar  projects  throughout  the  country 
go  "We're  going  to  hit  the  major  busloeasea 
right  down  the  line"  for  contributions. 

Another  factor  vital  to  the  program  waa 
the  endorsement  of  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  CouncU  oT  Los  Angeles.  The  Council's 
sanction  allowed  union  members  to  supervise 
the  project  without  pay  and  allowed  students 
to  renovate  the  houae  unhampered  by  picket 
lines. 

Rene  says,  "We  told  the  union  people  what 
we  wanted,  and  we  had  their  answer  In  six 
houri. "  He  aought  the  endorsement  partly 
becauae  msiny  associations  In  Loe  Angeles 
hold  large  union  depoalU.  And  Renz  needed 
the  associations  to  supply  houses  for  reno- 
vation. 

pa  utt.aAas  roa  ncxroNF 
Although  the  unions  have  an  Interest  in 
seeing  that  their  members  get  first  crack  at 
jobs,  Rena  explains  that    -We  hit  on  some- 
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thing  they  could  r*mi\y  c»pii*ll»e  on.  The 
project  Is  good  PR  for  them,  and  ibey  don  t 
have  to  do  anything." 

John  ClnquemMii,  esecuUve  «*cr»t*ry  ot 
the  Building  TradeB  Coxmcil.  »y»  there  la 
imemployineni  unong  union  meznberB  in  the 
%snt,  but  that  he  understood  the  project  con- 
oerned  only  one  house.  "If  II  were  a  oon- 
tinmng  operation,  ii  might  take  work  »w»y." 

RenE  b»ya  the  eadorsemeni  *lao  shows  that 
the  unions  are  willing  to  gtve  minority  groups 
ft  chanoe  to  get  into  the  building  iradee— 
Although  the  pro^nun  U  not  aimed  directly  at 
minority  student*.  In  addition,  the  unloaa 
would  »ve  money  in  their  pre-apprentloe- 
ahJp  training  programs  by  learning  before- 
hand who  13  tnt«r«at««l  in  becoming  a  (ull- 
nedgod  journeyman  .wi-  k- 

Dumont  says  the  pro)«:t  ran  amooihl>  be- 
cause of  the  hour*  spent  on  Tireparatory 
afrreements  and  arrangements."  8u^  a  proj- 
ect be  »y5.  t*kea  a  lot  ol  inTol7croent  from 
peo^jle  who  are  knowledgeable,  who  are  higher 
^ftn  the  clerical  level  You  have  to  have 
people  who  are  doers.' 

Ilenz  and  other  YHBC  member*,  for  exam- 
pie,  apent  more  Lh»n  a  year  planning  the 
project   ■betore  we  opaned  the  firat  door. ' 

ACcanuTTO  HIGH  flCHooi.  couaaa  sotTOHT 

One  of  the  dcxjrs  was  to  the  olBce  of  Call- 
famias  Gov.  Ronald  Bea«an.  Rem  went  to 
Sacramento  with  the  Idea  of  creating  an  ac- 
credited ii  tewide  high  school  course  based 
on  the  Youth  Hou»ln«  Opportunity  Program^ 
He  5ay^  R*a«an  and  state  legislators  reacted 
ffcvorahly  In  addition,  he  notes  that  "Wete 
being  backed  by  both  Bepubllcana  and  D«m- 

But  Benz  see*  two  problems  ahead  llnd- 
ing  instructors  and  rewriting  tertbooks."  HU 
niogram  to  mer^  the  project  into  the  achool 
sntero  1»  "in  the  pllot-wrtting  stage."  He  ee- 
clmatea  that  a  first  draft  will  be  ready  this 
September  and  that  the  comw  wUl  haT*  to 
nin  three  years  -beior*  we  haTa  rrerrthlng 
down.-  Callfornt*  Aaaemblyman  Bill  Oreene. 
a  project  supporter,  says,  "Prom  the  reoep- 
aon  we're  gotten  thl*  far.  I'm  optimlrtlc 

Meanwhile.  Olbrmltar  Savings  us  going  aliaad 
with  more  prraject*.  Young  la  pleased  Uiat  all 
30  atudenta— and  flTe  more  who  Joined  In 
niid-e«ne»tef— flnlahed  the  program-  'Thla 
working  project  is  so  logical  in  concept  that 
I',  deserrea  to  spread  to  the  other  xirban  areas 
in  the  United  Stales."  he  says- 

The  aasoclallon.  which  Is  a  subaldlary  of 
Ovbraltar  Financial  Corp..  Is  making  aT»U- 
»bl«  two  more  houses  In  Loa  Angeles.  lU  sla- 
ter subaldlary  in  3an  Frandaco,  CMbraltar 
SaTlngs  of  Northern  Caiiforma.  u  proTidln* 
two  hous«a  In  need  of  rehabllliatlon  In  Oak- 
land. Work  on  them  will  coincide  wltli  Uw 
opening  of  the  siiiool  year  next  month. 

Toung  la  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  Jefferaon 
^mijeet  has  -enganderwl  prtde  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." Upon  hearing  or  the  pro>ect.  aar- 
eral  associations  ware  concerned  about  van- 
£l»Jh«Q,  he  ^ys-  "Some  windows  wwe  broken 
the  first  weet.  but  by  the  second  wertt.  vbcsi 
we  bad  our  sign  up  (identifying  thepfojeet]. 
there  was  no  further  damage  Basldanta  be- 
came T«ry  prot«:Uve  of  the  project  whan  they 
fouxsd  oat  that  kids  from  their  ndg&bofHood 
ware  working  on  the  booae  and  getting  paid 
rortt." 

Three  other  bouses  on  the  block  haTe  been 
painted,  adds  Young,  and  r«ting  hulks  that 
were  once  cars  have  been  remored  from  the 
street. 

Rene  la  boay  spreadlnc  the  word  about 
thoae  and  otHer  remilta  of  the  THBC  projwst. 
He  has  talked  with  top  oAdals  of  the  XJfl. 
Department  of  lAbor.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  Development.  He  has  also  recelTed 
"tentatlTB  approfal  from  tlie  Ifatiooal  Home 
Builders  Assodatioo  to  go  ahead  with  a  one- 
hour  educational  aim"  o(  the  project,  and  a 
manual  with  a  atep-by-step  explanation  la 
being  prepar«d. 


Qovemmant  offldala  have  "found  U  hard 
lo  believe"  that  the  project  planners  didn't 
want  federal,  state  or  dty  funda,  acoordlng 
to  Henc. 

As  for  the  Btudenu.  Renz  hopea  the  unions 
ftlU  eventually  grant  them,  or  futura  project 
partlclpanUi.  some  credit  toward  fulfilling 
their  apprenticeship  requirements.  Clnque- 
manl  of  the  Building  Trades  CouncU  says 
only  that  such  rehabiUUUon  experience  may 
help  young  men  be  more  aaaliy  accepted  into 
apprenUceahJp  programs  "If  they  meet  the 
other  qualiflcatlons," 

Tho&e  -other  qualiflcatlona"  are  apparently 
not  Insurmoun liable  hunllee:  Three  of  the  afi 
Jefferaon  students  have  already  gained  ap- 
prenuceahtps. 

CaxATiMO  HVMSN  RxsoTTacas  rom  thb  Hoisx- 

BVXLDnfO  IXPU9T1T 

This  U»  Angelas  training  project  could 
become  a  national  model  for  developing 
youthful  construction  akllls. 

An  old  white  frame  house — empty,  dirty, 
and  a  potential  candidate  for  the  bulldoeer — 
has  beccane  a  test  project  In  Los  Angelea  for 
what  may  be  the  moat  Important  on-the-job 
high  school  training  program  ever  under- 
taken by  the  free  enterprise  houalng  in- 
duatry. 

The  Youi^  Hume  Builder's  Council,  an  a«- 
^ree&ive  below  40  age  group  of  bulldera  in 
Southern  California,  is  In  the  pfoc— b  of  re- 
bahilltating  the  property  from  baaement  to 
roof  thronch  the  work  ol  paid  manual  arta 
students  from  Los  Angelea"  Jefferson  High 
School.  CooperaUng  euthuaiasUcally  In  the 
project  la  the  OUbraltar  Saving  and  Loan 
AasodatJon. 

Twenty  potential  contractors  and  akiUed 
iiooilng  craftsmen  from  Jefferaon  have  been 
reporting  to  3flth  and  Ttinlty  Streeta  in  Los 
Angeles  at  8  o'clock  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  the  past  31i  months,  TTiere  they 
have  been  working  on  the  oonxplcte  rexK)- 
vatlon  of  the  house  under  the  direction  of 
iheu  teacher.  Harold  CampbeU,  and  earning 
♦  1.75  per  hour  paid  by   the  YHBC. 

This  unique  program,  which  Its  backers 
feel  coiUd  become  a  model  for  adoption  In 
cities  throughout  the  ooimtry.  was  con- 
ceived late  last  fall  by  John  Konwlser,  a 
rioe  prealdent  of  Republic  Home  OorporaUon 
of  Loa  Angeles,  and  Bob  Rena,  vice  president 
»f  Safeway  Plumbing  &  HeaUng.  Inc.,  of 
aearby  Sante  Fe  Springs. 

concerned  about  the  lack  of  practical  op- 
portunitlei  through  which  ambitious  youths 
could  take  first  steps  towartl  careers  in  con- 
struction, Konwlser  and  Rena  felt  the  hous- 
ing Industry  ahould  aaaume  the  lead  in  build- 
ing human  reaorces  in  this  field  for  Its  own 
future. 

As  thorough  believera  In  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  they  devlaed  a  plan  Cor  making 
a  contnhutlon  to  houalng  oonstruction  In 
this  context.  They  would  "borrow"  a  house 
for  remodeling,  train  youngster*  In  a  practi- 
cal way  by  lettln^t  them  renovate  It,  and 
pay  them  for  their  work.  Professional  con- 
struction people  would  help  teach  the  «tu- 
dents  on  a  volunteer  baala.  Any  profit  on  the 
reinodeled  structure  would  retmburse  THBC 
for  wa^ea  and  materials,  and  provide  funds 
for  more  remodeling  projects. 

exnxMO  TSXHoa  stabzxs 
The  THBC  educasloa  arm  of  the  Building 
Industry  Association  of  Southern  California, 
accepted  the  Konwleer  and  Rcnx  conoept, 
ukd  fanned  the  Youd  Houalnc  Opportunity 
program  to  make  the  project  a  reality. 

Is  the  beginning.  Konwisar  and  Bena  calJad 
on  Los  Angelea  area  school  offlclaJa  for  ap- 
proral  of  the  project;  on  members  of  the 
building  trades  for  volunteer  instructora  and 
buUdkE^  material  donations;  and  finally,  on 
various  savings  and  loan  asaodaUooa  for  the 
loan  of  a  houae. 

Bwpdaincly.  sevaral  aavlnga  and  loaa  as- 
aodattona  tamed  thsDi  down  on  the  lattar 
project.    Then    one    evening    Konwlser    met 


Olbraltar  senior  vloe  prealdent  Barle  Du* 
m.ont  at  a  seminar  Dixmont  was  conducting 
at  the  Unlver«lty  of  California  at  Los  Angelea. 
Konwlsar  outlined  the  plan  and  Dumont  ac- 
cepted It  on  the  spot. 

Herbert  J.  Young,  president  and  board 
chairman  of  Gibraltar,  not  only  endocaed  the 
pilot  project,  but  made  the  present  house 
available  and  offered  YHBC  additional  bousee 
in  Loa  Angelea  and  In  Northern  Calif  omia  if 
the  first  project  succeeded. 

Another  surprise  awaited  Konwlaer  and 
Renx  when  they  began  to  contact  hi^  school 
manual  training  claaeea.  Two  high  achod 
districts  In  Loa  Angelea  county  deollned  t« 
take  part  In  the  project.  Not  until  they  ap- 
prcAched  the  Los  Angelea  city  aohool  vystem 
did  they  meet  with  any  tntereat  on  the  part 
of  achool  oOclals. 

Then,  with  the  endoraement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Building  Trade*  Ooundl  of  Loe  Angelas 
mrx^  the  support  of  YHBC  member  tlrma  and 
others  in  the  building  industry,  the  project 
began.  There  was  xk>  fanfare,  but  plenty  of 
muscle  and  sweat,  and  clouds  of  dust  in- 
volved as  all  hands  put  In  an  8-hour  day 
cleaning  up  the  property  at  90th  and  Trinity 
Streets  in  preparation  for  a  start  on  iw- 
hahlUtaUon. 

Volunteer  suboontractors  for  particular 
trades  worked  with  Konwlaer  and  Reus  each 
Saturday  as  the  rebuilding  project  foUoved 
a  plan  prepared  by  Bob  Bowen.  a  licensed 
architect  and  director  of  YHBC. 

Doe  of  the  first  step*  was  to  build  a  chain 
link  fence  around  the  properly.  This  relative- 
ly sophisticated  task,  requiring  tension 
braces,  the  setting  of  posts  and^  the  placing 
of  gatea  and  garage  door  openings,  was  ac- 
oconplished  In  one  workday  by  (our  students 
uikder  the  supervision  of  the  man  who  de- 
livered the  fencing. 

Four  Sattirdays  after  the  project  began,  the 
basement  had  been  cleaned  out,  the  floor  had 
been  shored  up  to  true  level  by  being  ralaed 
from  4  to  S  inchea  In  various  areas,  and  a 
completely  new  central  heating  duct  system 
had  been  installed.  Putting  new  plumbing 
throughout  the  house  was  the  next  chore — 
to  be  followed  by  general  renovation  of  the 
building  itself.  The  project  Is  expected  to  be 
finished  by  June  6,  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

woan  or  raojBcr  sraxAOs 

Meanwhile,  word  baa  gotten  around.  Pw 
the  first  time  in  his  teaching  experience. 
Harold  Campbell  has  been  flooded  with  re- 
quests from  studenU  trying  to  get  Into  his 
c1aa;ea.  State  Assemblyman  Bill  Oreene  and 
Dr.  Alex  C.  Sheriffs.  Special  Aastatant  for 
Education  to  Governor  Reagan,  are  working 
toward  establishing  the  YHBC  program  as  the 
bBBlB  for  a  statewide  high  school  level  ac- 
credited  courae  In   the  educational   system. 

In  this  connection,  Bob  Renx  recently 
made  a  trip  to  the  State  capital  at  Sacra- 
mento and  succeeded  In  winning  a  16-mlnuta 
Interview  with  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  The 
Interview  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  as  Renz 
showed  alldes  of  the  project  and  answered 
questions  about  It  not  only  for  the  Governor 
but  for  leading  California  leglalators  who 
also  were  present.  Now  It  looks  as  If  ac- 
creditation la  assured. 

STATXNO  OM  THS  JOB 

Meanwhile,  all  30  of  the  original  workers 
are  staying  strictly  on  the  Job.  Not  one  has 
dropped  out. 

Typical  of  them  Is  Joe  Nortbcutt,  a  senior 
at  Jefferson  and  an  all-league  tine  backer 
on  last  fall's  varsity  football  team.  Joe 
odopted  construction  of  the  new  garage  to 
the  house  as  his  special  reaponalblllty.  The 
work  ranged  from  tearing  down  the  old 
garage  to  final  doorhanging  on  the  new  one. 

Joe  Bryant,  Jefferaon  senior  and  varsity 
quarterback  on  the  school's  '00  football  taam 
Is  another  worker.  Joe,  who  aJao  la  the  star 
southpaw  on  the  baseball  team's  pitching 
staff,   wants  to  become   an    electrician.   He 
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hopes  hla  brother  will  have  a  stmllar  project 
to  work  on  when  he  gets  into  high  school- 
Then  there  Is  Reallous  Cyprian,  a  i7-year- 
old  senior  who  Is  perhaps  the  hardest  worker 
of  them  all.  Reallous  suffered  a  polio  attack 
some  years  ago.  Despite  disability  In  one  arm 
and  leg,  be  literally  swarms  all  over  the 
house  with  hammer  and  saw.  He  wants  to  be 
an  electrician,  but  la  learning  about  ail  of 
the  housebuilding  trades  while  he's  at  It. 

Another  worker  la  Lee  Marvin,  a  drafting 
student  Lee  la  determined  to  become  an 
architect.  He  echoes  the  feelings  of  the  en- 
tire 20-man  work  force.  Tbe  Job  will  be  done, 
and  done  on  time. 

What  of  the  future?  A  houae  In  tbe  Roose- 
velt High  School  area  has  been  scheduled 
by  THBC  and  Olbraltar  for  renovation  In 
the  fall,  along  with  one  or  more  additional 
houiea  In  the  Jefferaon  High  area.  Harold 
Campbell  saya  that  he  could  handle  two 
such  projects  simtUtaneoualy  himself.  That 
would  mean  Saturday  work  for  40  Jefferson 
High  students  per  semester,  or  80  students 
during  tbe  achool  year. 

Already  Konwlser  and  Hens  have  visited 
the  Bay  area  in  Northern  California  where 
Gibraltar  Savings  &  Loan  of  Northern  Cali- 
fomla  has  earmarked  houses  in  Oakland 
that  It  Is  ready  to  cotimilt  to  the  program. 

Gibraltar's  Herb  Young  Is  trying  to  work 
out  arrangements  to  provide  summer  learn- 
ing Jobs  for  up  to  360  high  school  youths. 
Ultimately,  as  has  been  Indicated,  be  en- 
Tlslona  a  nationwide  year-around  work 
training  program,  supported  In  Its  entirety 
■^  b^  private  enterprise,  and  providing  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus  to  iKJth  the  homebuUdlng 
industry  and  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
a  large  number  of  the  youtlis  in  thla  and 
future  decades. 

"Olbraltar  will  stay  with  thla  program  in 
CaUfomia,"  Young  aays.  "We'd  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  other  S&L's  In  this  State  get 
Into  the  act.  There  la  every  reason  why  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  throughout  the 
oounttry  ahould  ^n  In  thla  activity.  The 
X        YHBO  Is'dolng  tbe  pioneering  right  here  and 

fwlll  have  an  Inspiring  success  story  to  tell 
in  June." 

The  early  experience  has  shown  Renx  that 
high  school  students  are  exceedingly  apt 
when  It  comes  to  on-the-job  learning  in  how 
to  build  and  remodel  homes. 

"We  are  making  a  photogr^;>hlc  and  writ- 
ten record  of  this  project.  When  we're  done, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  advise  other  oommunl- 
tlea  bow  to  proceed  with  their  own  pro- 
grams." he  saya. 

Thla  old  white  frame  house  that  is  taking 
on  new  life  and  strength  as  each  week  goes 
by  may  truly  be  the  b^lnnlng  of  a  mean- 
ingful, nationwide  partnership  between  the 
high  school  youth  of  America  and  private 
enterprise  that  Is  dedicated  to  the  self-help 
prlnclplea  basic  to  all  real  progreaa. 

HiCH  School  Botb  LxAan  Bim-onta  Siau,a 

oif  PaojacT 

(By  Dlok  Turpln) 

A  good  Idea,  coupled  with  youthful  extiber- 
anoe,  la  being  demonstrated  every  Saturday 
by  30  Jefferaon  High  School  boys,  bent  on 
pcaoUcal  (Mi-the-job  work  experience. 

The  senlora  are  eager  parddpanta  In  the 
Youth  Housing  Opportunity  Program  of  the 
Young  Horns  Builders  Oouncil .  education 
arm  of  tha  Building  Industry  Asan.  The  plan 
18  daslgnad  to  attract  youth  into  the  build- 
ing tradee  and  pay  them  while  they  learn. 

The  boys,  all  black,  enrolled  In  the  man- 
ual arts  class  of  teacher  Harold  Campbell, 
put  in  a  full  day's  work  each  Saturday  on 
rehabilitation  of  a  white  frame  bouse  at 
3803  Trinity  St.  The  THBO  pays  them  »1.75 
per  hour  and  Campbell  receives  the  extra- 
curricular rate  of  pay  of  the  city  school  aya- 
tem. 

Olbraltar  Savinga  h  Loan  Asan.  owns  the 
home  being  remodeled.  When  finished  the 
remodeled    dwelling    wUl    be   sold    through 


PHA  or  VA  terms.  The  proceeds  wlU  pay  off 
the  money  owed  on  the  property  and  will 
reimburse  the  student  payroll  costs  of  the 
sponsoring  YHBC.  quartered  at  1671  Beverly 
Blvd. 

The  program,  operating  without  govwrp- 
ment  funds,  is  an  exjwrUnent  of  the  YHBO 
but  Its  two  active  program  proponents,  John 
Konwlser  and  Bob  Renz.  members  of  the 
group's  education  committee,  are  confident  It 
will  be  a  aucceaa. 

They  have  Tlslons  of  extending  the  program 
to  other  acbools  and  other  cities.  Don 
Young,  vice  president  of  Gibraltar,  is  also 
oouvinced  that  the  TWnily  St.  program  can 
be  duplicated  and  haa  promised  tlie  YHBC 
to  provide  other  hotnes  for  remodeling. 

Campbell.  aJded  by  suboontractora  who  arc 
donating  their  time  and  service  to  the 
project—and  with  the  support  of  tbe  Build- 
ing Txades  council— dlracu  work  each  Sat- 
urday. 

Crowbars,  ahovela  and  strong  young  arms 
busily  do  the  work  of  the  day.  tearing  out  the 
Interior  of  the  house  on  the  comer  as  onlook- 
ers from,  the  neighborhood  wonder  at  the 
commotion.  Other  boya  worked  on  a  chain 
link  fence  and  others  vrorked  on  a  garage 
foundatloci. 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  interested  onlook- 
eta  were  Assemblyman  Bill  Oreene  (D-Loe 
Angeles),  Mike  Garrett,  former  CSC  and 
currently  Kansas  City  Chiefs  grid  star,  and 
Young. 

Renz  said  Oreene  and  many  city  building 
itnti  school  officials  have  helped  in  planning, 
and  labor,  throu^  the  Building  lYadea 
Council,  completely  supports  the  program. 

He  eiplained  that  last  year  the  educa- 
tkoo  committee  of  the  YHBC  preaented  three 
ona-<lay  programs  at  low-incocr^  area  Ixia 
Angelas  city  high  schools  in  which  subcon- 
tractor members  of  the  oouncil  rieacribed  op- 
ptHtunltlea  for  employment  in  the  build- 
ing tradea. 

To  carry  the  plan  along,  actual  on-tha- 
job  experience  was  needed,  tbe  oommlttae 
felt,  and  proceeded  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  experimental  rehabtlltotion  project 
to  atimulate  boye  into  undertaking  union 
apprentlceahlp  programs. 

The  remodeling  wiU  require  complete  re- 
building of  the  plumbing  ayatem  and  the 
garage,  electrical  wiring,  lath  and  plaster, 
all  acoordlng  to  plans  drawn  by  Barry  Ber- 
kuB  A  Associatea.  whose  home  designs  are 
found  in  many  Soutbam  California  hous- 
ing developments. 

Konvpiser.  an  executive  of  Republic  Homes 
Corp.,  and  Renz.  of  Safeway  Plumbing  & 
Heating.  Inc..  and  other  council  members 
will  be  on  band  each  Saturday  to  "advise 
and  assist"  the  students  in  carrying  out  their 
Jobs  for  the  day. 

Workmen's  compensation,  liability  insur- 
ance, payrc^  deductions  and  other  necea- 
slUea  are  being  handled  by  the  council. 

The  education  committee  hopea  to  make 
the  program  its  permanent  function  and  if 
the  industry  ahown  by  all  partiea  concerned 
la  a  crtterioo.  that  la  what  wlU  happen. 

IConwisar  may  be  oontaoted  for  further  In- 
farmation  at  his  office.  SCO  6.  Main  St.. 
Orange,  location  of  Republic  Homes  Corp..  a 
dlvl&ion  of  National  Environment  Corp. 

One  other  eeaentlal  factor  for  the  continu- 
ing experiment: 

McDonald  hamhurgars  and  soft  drinks  are 
provided  for  the  work  crew  by  tbe  WUUa- 
Clark  franchise  of  the  food  concern. 


WOMEN  NOT  COMFLETQjY  80IJ3 
ON  EQUAL.  RIGHTS 
Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  President,  Lil  "niooiiv 
son,  an  enterprising  rep(»ter  of  the 
Wlnstoa-Salem,  N.C.,  Journal  and  Sen- 
Unel.  recently  Interviewed  some  out^ 
standing  North  Carolina  women  on  the 
subject  of  equal  rights.  She  reported  that 


they  hare  some  reservations  about  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment. 
Her  8tory  appears  In  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  lor  August  16,  1970. 

The  statements  listed  by  lil  Thomp- 
son Indicate  that  the  millions  of  women 
who  have  not  lorsaken  their  other  affairs 
to  come  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the 
House-passed  equal  rights  amendment 
will  be  far  happier  if  the  Senate  has  the 
good  Judgment  to  support  my  proposed 
substitute,  which.  aboUshea  all  unfair 
legal  discriminations  against  women 
while  exempting  them  from  compulsory 
military  service  and  preserving  those 
Federal  and  State  laws  which  are  rea- 
sonably designed  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  privacy,  education,  or  economic 
welfare  of  women  and  to  enable  tbem  to 
perform  their  duties  as  homemafcen  or 
mothers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview made  by  lil  Thompson  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
\iew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
Equal  Riohtb?  WoKiaff  Nor  CoMPi.nKLT 
Solo 
(By  Lit  Thompson) 
Not  all  women  are  compleltiy  aold  on  equal 
right*  for  women. 

Some  Tar  Heel  women,  for  instanoe.  have 
reservations  about  the  women'a  equal  rlghu 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
passed  the  Bouse  of  B«pr«aentatiTee  with  lly- 
ing  DOlora  last  IConday. 

And  one  woman  la  downngbt  sgalnat  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  Doris  Potter  of  North  WUkasboro.  who 
la  presldsnt  of  the  Northwest  N.C.  Develop-^ 
meat  Asaoclation,  Bald: 

Tm  not  in  favor  of  women  being  aoldlars, 
and  that's  what  this  will  mean  If  tbey^ 
equal  in  all  fields." 

The  amendment  haa  been  Uclclng  around 
for  47  years  now,  and  appsrently  a  few  of  the 
11  woman  tntarviewed  last  wvek  wouldn't 
mind  too  much  If  It  got  Ucked  around  for 
tbe  next  47. 

irrvxx  ooKx  ovKasoAas 
"I've  never  gone  overboard  on  this  becauae 
X  think  women  can  get  pretty  near  what  they 
want  If  they  work  for  It."  said  Mrs.  Beas 
Warren  of  Wlnston-Salem.  She  Is  a  former 
Democratic  county  commiaaloner. 

"Weil,  to  each  hla  own,"  aald  Mrs.  WUl  P. 
Hanea.  president  of  the  Wlnston-Salem  Jun- 
ior League.  "It  (the  amendment)  really 
doesn't  affect  me.  But  the  worlting  girL  I  can 
see  how  it  would  be  beneficial  to  her." 

Membera  of  the  Woman's  Liberation  Move- 
ment would  shudder  at  aome  of  the  com- 
ments from  tbe  women  inter\'lewed.  who 
ranged  from  a  3a-year-old  housewife  to  acv- 
eral  EstabU&hment  types. 

"My  husband  gives  me  more  rights  than  I 
want!"  Bald  Mrs.  Jon  WTlgbt  of  Wlnston- 
Salem,  a  young  housewife. 

"Xt  takisa  away  from  womanhood  for  them 
to  go  out  and  demand  and  demand."  aald  Mrs. 
Warren. 

"X  very  much  want  the  man  to  be  the 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Bobert  Scott,  wife  of  the 
governor. 

Mrs.  Scott,  however,  along  arlth  most  of  the 
women  integ visaed,  approves  of  the  amend- 
ment m  general. 

DBappaoTi  or  mzlztshts 
Many  do  not  approve,  though,  of  the  mlll- 
taot  feminists   in   the   Women's   Liberation 
Movement. 

State  Sen.  Oeraldlne  Nlelaon.  a  B«pirtiUcan. 
summed  tbem  up  this  way:  "Being  unlady- 
lUie." 

As  to  why  men  haven't  given  women  equal 
rights  long  before  this  .  .  . 
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..T#'-    nmnlw    because    womeu    themselves 
2IS,  ikr^  E»««   o*  Cbirlcrtte.  She  1.  . 

SiTor  >  new  relrlgerator.  TbeT  otUy  wmt 

trSuon^Cd^  mten^lt,  of  th^  f«ll^^ 
ISr Mid.    >-«rleo    m   different    !««   ot    the 

"toS. North—t. ^e -Id.  m«.  «;«'™"- 
tB«  their  »lve»  »re  not  onlj  wlv«  and  moth- 

.,.7«et  to  women,  and  '«°'"f  ^f  .^ 
Thl.  wav  they  give  tbe  improselon  that  they 
Sfent*a,i.pt^   women  a.   t«e   compeU- 

'""weUI"  add  Mrs.  Robert  (Marge)  SoMllt. 
who  S.  h«  own  .how  on  W8J8  H«Uo.  "I 
iSSld^y  tLe  answer  Ui  blologloal.  Manta. 
r^^.^  the  provider,  and  woman  t»« 
ie  chlldnn  and  mate,  the  neat.  .  .  .  A  id» 
XhrvmTlor  «,ual  r,ght._but  deep  down 
laJde  him.  bed  thinl  othet^. 

Mr».  Scoco  echoed  tha,  "1  think  «f^ 
catSe  men  are  men.  and  women  are  women. 

BT  nature,  they're  different  people.       

'W  Emanua  Celler  (D-N.T.).  who  .pote 
la^eek  ag«n*t  the  equal  rlghu  am«^- 
^nt  in  the  Hoo^e.  al»  considered  the  blo- 
^cal  differences.  He  brou«ht  down  the 
aS^wlth  laughter  when  "»  "f^' "J?'"  j"^ 
more  difference  between  a  male  and  a  KaMle 
Sii  between  a  bor»  cheaoaut  and  a  cheet- 
nut  horee." 

l.lKCa    BXIMO    WOUXN 

Mr»  Ptanl.  Bryant  of  BoonrtUe.  weU- 
tnown  clubwoman  and  flrst  vice  ptealdent  ot 
the  W.O.  CouncU  OJ  Womena  OrganliaUone. 
laid  "I  don't  thlnls  women  want  to  tale 
men's  place..  I  Uke  being  a  female,  a  "oman 
S^  nin'.  world.  I  thlnlt  thla  U  the  way  It 

""^  j^aj  OordeU,  a  young  Wlnaton-Salem 
aecmarr  Bald.  "Thu  goee  way  bao»  .  .  ■ 
Men  ]u«t  don't  want  to  give  over  to  the  new 


'  ■■It  goes  agalnat  their  ago."  aald  Ml».  War- 
ren. ••£««■»  face  It.  Men  are  men,  and  women 
are  wuDoen.^*  _ 

-Maybe  ■■  muMd  Mrs.  Bane.,  ■women 
dldnt  want  them  (IhelT  rlghu)  unUl  now_ 
Women,  abe  said,  weren't  -emancipated 
from  houaework.  untU  recently  and  were  used 
to  llTUw  in  rural  area,  without  caia.  Now. 
in  a  ^bUe  world,  she  feels  perhape  they 
,„,   thinking  ot   their  nghM  for  the  fli»t 

Mis.  Potter  who  favors  equal  pay  for  equal 
wort,  said  that  many  men  feel  that  women 
are   "not   emotionally   capable   of   hanOllng 

the  as/latant  editor  of  the  N.C.  Medical  Jour- 
nal have  not  been  willing  to  asiume  the 
reeponslblliaes  ot  equality.  She  has  known 
women  who  have  "shied  awar  from  Jobs 
with  oonsldeiable  reaporudblllty. 
DO  woMZN  caaBf 
At  lea«  half  of  the  women  aaJd  they 
didn't  think  moet  wotnen  really  care  about 
or  want  equality.  ..  .  ,h 

"Only  the  aggressive  woman  doee.  saio 
tin.  velma  Pnende.  a  school  guidance  coun- 
selor here  and  a  leader  m  the  Dnlted  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Whether  women  wUl  get  full  equality  U 
not  certain  yet.  The  amendment  will  go  nekt 
to  the  Senate,  and  If  It  pasMs  there  It  moat 
be  ratified  by  three-fourths  ot  the  stalee. 

In  the  meantime,  moat  of  the  wocnen  In- 
terviewed arent  a  bit  envious  ot  men, 
anyway. 

listen  to  Mis.  Wright,  for  Instance.  She 
generally  approves  of  the  amendment,  but 
aa  tar  as  being  envious  of  men.  well  .  .  . 

"Ko."  she  said.  "I  like  beln«  a  glrL  I  love 
crary  mmut*  of  It*" 


OIL  INDUSTRY  SPOKESMEN  AGREE 
ON  FUEL  CRISIS 
Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  my  colleagues  from  New  England 
and  I  urged  the  administration,  both 
the  outgoing  administration  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  incoming  administra- 
tion of  President  Nixon,  to  act  promptly 
to  relieve  the  pressures  which  we  foresaw 
operating  to  deprive  the  East  coast  of 
adequate  fuel  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices. 

At  that  time  we  were  denounced  by 
representatives  of  the  oil  industry.  We 
were  told  that  the  oil  Industry  was  able 
to  supply  all  of  our  needs,  that  the  prices 
our  constituents  were  paying  for  fuel 
were  and  would  continue  to  be  resson- 
able,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  system  of  Federal 
regulation  which  had  served  the  oil  In- 
dustry so  well  In  the  past. 

Two  years  hove  now  passed,  and  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.  There 
is  a  clear  fuel  oil  crisis  in  New  England. 
That  crisis  has  been  recognized  in  state- 
ments from  the  administration.  X  am 
hopeful  that  the  many  statements  and 
studies  of  the  administration  may  even 
lead  to  some  meaningful  action. 

Today,  the  crisis  has  been  Anally  rec- 
ognized by  the  oil  industry.  About  an 
hour  ago.  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, possibly  the  most  prestigious  spokes- 
man for  the  oil  industrj'  in  the  United 
States,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  fuel  out- 
look for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
I  quote  from  one  of  the  conclusions 

of  that  report: 

Kvon  If  unlimited  offshore  suppUea  of 
residual  were  available,  expected  avaUable 
forelgn-Oag  transportation  fadlltlee  will  not 
be  adequate  to  sustalij  large  Increases  In 
US.  imports  in  the  coming  winter  (assum- 
ing continued  doeure  of  the  Suez  Canal). 

The  U3.  Oovemment  baa  Indicated  lu 
concern  that  there  could  pooslbly  develop  a 
shortage  In  domesUc  BuppUes  of  realdual  and 
other  fuel  oils  during  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1B70-1OT1.  The  Da.  petroleum  Industry 
share,  this  concern. 


I  quote  again  from  the  report: 
With   the  wide  range   In  possible  result. 
the  Oocnmlttee  can  not  be  sure  whether  the 
UJB.  residual   fuel  oU  requirement.  WIU  be 
met  In  the  wmter  of  1970-1971. 

That  is,  in  the  coming  winter  which 
will  soon  be  upon  us — 
without  extraordinary  action  by  Industry  and 
Oovemment 


Mr.  President,  finally  the  industry  has 
officially  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
what  the  Senators  from  New  England 
have  been  saying  for  the  past  2  years. 
I  believe  that  this  time,  the  industry  is 
absolutely  correct  in  its  Judgment,  and 
I  commend  the  members  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  for  this  statement. 

There  are  many  additional  comments 
which  I  mtend  to  make  about  this  re- 
port in  the  weeks  to  come.  However, 
since  I  have  had  such  a  short  time  to 
study  it  since  its  receipt  by  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  since  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
recessing  for  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
sectlans  of  the  report  entitled  '■Foreword, 
Introduction.  Summary  and  Conclu- 
Blons,^'  "Moat  Promising  Supplementary 
Actions,"  "Other  Poaslble  Supplementary 


Actions."    and    "Dlstfflate    Fuels"    be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

SaoRT-TxxM  Puxi.  on.  OtrrLOOK 
roaxwoRJi 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Mineral  Resources,  the  Honorable  Hollla 
M.  Dole,  requested  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU  on  August  12.  1970.  to  give  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  availability  of  residual  and 
other  fuel  oils  to  meet  domestic  demands 
through  June  30.  1971.  considering  a  variety 
of  altematlvee  isee  Appendix  A|.  The  letter 
of  request  Indicated  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  been  closely  monitoring  the 
U.S.  energy  market  for  fuel  oUs  smoe  the 
interruptions  In  world  oil  flows  beginning 
in  May  1970.  and  that  there  had  been  no  clear 
Indication  that  suppUe.  of  residual  and  other 
fuel  oils,  from  either  domestic  reflnerlee  or 
abroad,  could  meet  rising  market  require- 
ments foremen.  In  this  light,  the  Department 
requested  ot  the  NaUonal  Petroleum  CouncU 
an  appraisal  of  the  prospects  lor  demand  and 
supply  of  dlstUlate  and  residual  fuel  oU  tor 
the  faU  and  winter  of  1970-1971,  as  well  as  It. 
views  as  to  general  altemaUves  avaUable  to 
the  Government  and  possible  actions  which 
might  be  taken  IndlvlduaUy  by  various  seg- 
ment, of  the  Industry  to  aUevlate  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  National  Petroleum  CouncU  Commit- 
tee on  Fuels  ws.  astabllahed  under  the 
Chalnnanahlp  of  Mr.  Wanen  B.  Davis,  Direc- 
tor, Planning  and  Economics,  Gulf  OU  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Co-Chalrmanahlp  of  the 
Honorable  Hollls  M.  Dole.  The  Committee 
Included  2a  members,  selected  on  the  baal. 
ot  their  training,  experience  and  general 
quailflcatlons,  to  deal  with  the  matters  as- 
signed, which  Included  experUse  In  petro- 
leum Industry  economics,  supply  and  distri- 
bution, production,  refining,  transportation 
and  marketing  (a  list  of  the  Committee 
members  1.  mclnded  In  Appendix  B) 

The  time  permitted  to  prepare  this  report 
l20  days)  restricted  the  Committee  to  an 
analysis  of  eosenuaay  pubUshwl  data  avaU- 
able at  the  time  the  request  was  received 
ahd  Mverely  limited  the  degree  to  which 
data  oould  be  thoroughly  checked  and  evalu- 
ated. It  wa.  Impracticable  to  attempt  de- 
tailed Industrywide  surveys  to  acquire  more 
recent  or  detailed  statistical  data  or  Informa- 
uon,  lime  was  sufficient,  however,  to  permit 
the  development  of  a  consensu,  as  to  the 
validity  of  Judgment,  based  on  historical 
data. 

iHiaooDcnoN 
The  Mlequacy  of  suppUee  of  petroleum  to 
meet  V3.  mlUtary  and  civilian  requlremant. 
has  long  been  a  major  oonoem  ot  bofth  the 
Federal  Oovemmetnt  and  the  American 
petroleum  Industry.  The  matter  ot  domestic 
demand  for  oil  and  gas.  taken  In  context 
with  the  demand  for  all  other  energy  sources. 
I.  receiving  Increasing  attention.  Several  fac- 
tors have  brought  Into  focus.  In  recsDt 
months,  the  domestic  fu0l  oil  supply  situa- 
tion. 

ReMdual-type  fuel  oU  Is  consumed  pri- 
marily by  electric  utilities.  Industry  and 
spAce  heating,  and  for  ships'  bunketa.  In 
1909  some  63^.-  of  the  total  U.S.  require- 
ments for  residual  were  Imported  (about  1.3 
mUUon  barrala  per  day),  of  which  only 
M.OOO  barrels  per  day  entered  the  T3JB.  Weet 
Coast  and  Quit  Coa.st.  srhlle  eaaentUUy  all 
the  remainder  entered  New  Kn gland,  the 
Mld-AUantlc  and  Florida. 

The  foUowtng  occurrence,  have  had  par- 
ticular Impact  on  available  supplies  of  re- 
sidual to  the  United  States: 

(a)  There  has  been  a  dlsrupUoo  In  off- 
shore residual  suppUes  due  to  abrupt  cut- 
back. In  crude  oU  suppUea  available  trosn 
sources  In  the  Middle  Eut  and  North 
Africa.  What  addltlcsial  crude  suppUes  m 
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available  must  be  tnuusported  around  the 
African  continent  due  to  the  continued 
cloeure  of  the  Suez  C^anal.  This  ha.  created 
a  msj-ked  strain  on  ocean-going  tanker  ca- 
pacities and  ha.  ruulted  in  a  worldwide 
uansportaUon  problem. 

(b)  The  relatively  recent  regulatory  de- 
velopmenu  relating  to  the  composition  of 
fuels  or  the  emissions  from  their  burning. 
imposed  as  environmental  conservation  meas- 
ure., have  resulted  In  sudden  Increased  de- 
mands on  the  petroleum  Industn'  for  fuel 
olU.  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  More  than  a  decade  of  excessive  regu- 
lation has  contributed  to  an  Impending  major 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

a.  Nuclear  power  plant,  (for  electric  gen- 
eration) have  not  been  completed  within  the 
time  frame  originally  planned.  Por  example. 
had  all  the  nuclear  plants  planned  Initially 
tor  1968.  1989  and  1970  been  actually  com- 
pleted, then  they  would  have  displaced  about 
266.000  barrels  per  day  of  fuel  oil  equivalent. 
3.  In  anuclpstlon  of  shifts  by  the  electric 
power  Industry  to  nuclear  fuel,  and  recog- 
nizing the  trend  In  air  pollution  regulations, 
the  coal  producers  and  railroads  have  not 
expended  coal  production  and  transportation 
facilities  fast  enough  to  meet  the  Increa-ied 
demands  of  the  rapidly  growing  electric  power 
lndust.ry.  Moreover,  the  new  mine  safety  laws 
and  wildcat  strikes  further  restricted  coal 
productivity. 

(c)  Restriction,  on  the  sulfm-  content  of 
the  fuel  oils  themselves.  Imposed  In  a  very 
short  time  frame  In  many  Instances,  have 
resumed  In  temporary  shorter  supplies  pend- 
ing time-consuming  and  costly  construction 
of  desulfurlzatlon  facilities. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  above  develop- 
ments, the  U.S.  demand  for  residual  fuel 
oil,  which  had  experienced  an  average  armual 
growth  of  1.7^.  between  1960  and  1968.  grew 
over  8"'  In  1969  and  Is  expected  to  prow  at 
an  annual  rate  ot  \S%  and  11'".  In  1970  and 
1971.  respectively. 

The  present  overall  energy  fuel  situation, 
therefore.  1.  one  In  which  the  U.S.  has  had 
a  relatively  large  Increase  In  requirements  In 
recent  years  and  ho.  Uso  come  to  depend 
heavily  on  Imported  residual  fuel  oil.  Such 
energv  problems  In  the  U.S.  are  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  Ukewlse  competing  for 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil  suppUea.  Bven  It  un- 
limited offshore  suppUes  of  residual  were 
available,  expected  aviulable  foreign-flag 
trsnsportatlon  facilities  will  not  be  adequate 
to  sustain  large  Increases  In  VS.  Import.  In 
the  coming  winter  (tu«umlng  continued  clo- 
sure of  the  Suez  Canal) . 

The  U.S.  (3overnment  has  Indicated  It. 
concern  that  there  could  possibly  develop  a 
shortage  In  domestic  supplies  ot  residual  and 
other  fuel  oils  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1970-1971.  The  US.  petroleum  Industry 
shares  this  concern. 

The  NPC  Committee  on  Fuel,  examined 
U.S.  petroleum  demand  for  the  years  1968 
and  1969  and  forecasts  of  demand  for  1970 
and  1971.  with  emphasis  on  fuel  oUs.  the 
capacities  of  U.S.  reflnerles  to  make  fuel  oils, 
and  the  capacities  of  U.S  and  foreign  trans- 
portation facimiea.  It  hM  examined  the 
prospect,  of  meeting  IncresMd  U.S.  energy 
demand,  with  larger  volumes  ot  fuel  oil. 
manufactured  In  U.S.  reflnerlee.  with  addi- 
tional fuel  oU  Imports,  and  with  other  fuels. 
As  the  conditions  which  have  created  the 
poealblllty  of  a  residual  fuel  oU  shortage  wUJ 
continue  to  exist  beyond  the  time  frame  of 
this  report,  any  mgge«ted  vJlutlon.  must  be 
considered  in  the  context  ot  the  longer 
term. 

The  Committee  wlehes  to  empbaalae  the 
following  point.: 

1.  Emergency  actions  are  Inherently  ex- 
pensive. They  may  require  reschedulings. 
equipment  adjustments,  new  construction, 
dislocation  ot  personnel  and  equipment,  ex- 
pensive borrowing  of  capital,  and  many  other 
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financial  and  operaUng  aciloDS  which  In- 
evitably must  be  reflected  m  the  cost  of  do- 
ing busineBS  Thus,  the  fectore  of  economlca 
always  come  to  bear  on  both  the  Indtistry 
and  the  consumer,  urtth  the  free  enterprise 
system  permitting  the  forces  of  competition 
to  provide  the  necessary  products  to  the  con- 
sumers at  the  least  cost. 

2.  The  long-term  stability  of  energy  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  Nation's  diverse  needs  ap- 
pears to  be  a  policy  objective  of  the  Pvderal 
Government.  To  achieve  this  desirable  goal 
It  then  becomes  Impera'lve  that  the  Govern- 
ment adopt  flrtse,  firm  and  consistent  long- 
range  energy  policies.  Individual  operators 
In  any  Industry  are  motivated  and  develop 
their  own  business  programs  or  plans  based 
not  only  on  existing  government  policies  and 
regulations  at  any  point  in  time,  but  also  by 
whBt  they  anticipate  will  be  the  futtire  gov- 
ernment policies  and  regulations. 

Accordingly,  the  cause-eHect  relationship 
in  national  energj-  matters  can  be  antici- 
pated by  government  policy  malters,  Por  ex- 
ample, certain  policies  of  government  can 
and  do  inhibit  exploration  efforts  for  oil  and 
gas  in  the  United  States  <such  as  the  impact 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  reducing  rates 
of  depletion).  The  result  of  such  policies  is 
seen  in  the  continuing  decline  In  recent 
years  in  the  ratio  of  proved  domestic  petro- 
leum reserves  to  the  U.S.  consumption  of  oil 
and  gas.  Likewise,  to  the  extent  or  degree 
that  VA.  policies  permit  or  encourage  de- 
pendence on  foreign  petroleum  supplies  (for 
exan^ile.  residual  fuel  oil)  and  transporta- 
tion systems  to  move  such  supplies  which 
ore  not  under  effective  VS.  control,  then  it 
will  expertence  proportionately  the  vagarlee 
of  foreign  peiroleuin  sources,  particularly 
under  conditions  of  international  tensions 
or  emergencies. 


SUUMAJtT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Residual  /upI  oil 
We  expect  United  States  residual  fuel  oD 
demands  which  averaged  about  3,880.000 
barrels  per  day  In  the  first  quarter  of  1970  to 
increase  by  360,000  barrels  per  day  to  3.- 
140,000  barrels  per  day  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1971.  Estimates  of  demand  are  subject  to 
a  number  of  uncertainties,  such  as  severity 
of  the  weather,  the  level  of  Industrial  ac- 
tivity, and  the  amount  of  shifting  to  residual 
fuel  oil  usage  In  the  United  Statea  in  Ueu 
of  coal,  gas  and  nuclear  power.  As  a  result, 
the  Increase  in  realdual  fuel  oil  demand  could 
range  from  70.000  B.'D  to  335,000  barrels  per 
day.  The  Increaee  forecast  in  the  base  case 
Is  g-c  In  the  Oxst  quarter  of  1971  as  com- 
pared to  the  1970  first  quarter  growth  of 
18%  over  1969.  Because  refineries  supplying 
residual  fuel  oil  from  the  Caribbean  are  all 
operating  essentiaUy  at  capacity  and  because 
there  Is  lltUe  or  no  spare  capacity  In  foreign 
tanker  fleet,  there  la  some  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er the  upper  range  of  the  Increeaed  volmne 
of  residual  imports  can  be  brought  in. 

These  forecarts  of  residual  fuel  oil  de- 
mand reflect  the  best  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. With  the  wide  range  in  possible  re- 
sults the  committee  cannot  be  sure  wheth- 
er the  US.  residual  fuel  oU  requirements  wiU 
be  met  in  the  winter  of  1970-1971  without 
extraordlnai?  action  by  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment. A  shortfaU  of  up  to  060.000  B/D 
Is  a  contingency  which  must  be  reoognlaed. 
Most  proiriiaing  s^p-plementaTy  actions 
The  mc»t  promising  extraordinary  actlm 
for  providing  supplementary  residual  fuel  oil 
supplies  is  to  run  additional  crude  oil  in  U.S. 
refineries  and  Increase  residual  fuel  oil  yields. 
For  the  level  of  increase*  under  consideration. 
it  is  posalble  CO  convert  euch  incremental 
crude  oU  runs  to  nearly  100%  reeldual  fuel 
oU. 

The  analysis  of  residual  fuel  oil  supply  and 
demand  by  dlstncu  mdlcates  that  possible 
problems  would  be  confined  largely  to  Dis- 
trict X  and  possibly  aome  ibortaBM  Ln  Dla- 


trlct  n.  Some  addlttmal  jwoblema  in  satlsf  y- 
Ixig  fuel  oil  euUur  requirement*  will  probably 
ooour. 

The  fuel  oU  supply  for  Dlatrlct  1  from  US- 
sources  LB  dependent  upon  the  logistical  lys- 
tem  in  Dlfitrlcts  I  and  IH  including  Texas  and 
Louisiana  crude  productive  capacity,  pipe- 
line capacity,  refining  capacity,  and  U.S.-fiag 
tanker  capacity.  An  analysis  ol  these  ccm- 
ponents  Indicates  that  Cbey  could  support  a 
supply  increase  to  DUtrict  I.  over  projected 
levels,  of  about  250.000  B/D  of  fuel  oil  made 
from  increased  crude  production  in  District 
TTT,  M udi  cf  this  additional  fuel  oU  would  be 
low  sulfur. 

In  OlaCrlct  n.  projected  supply  about  bal- 
aooea  demand  In  total  If  large  ablfU  from 
ooal  to  oil  do  not  occur.  Nevertheless,  low- 
sulfur  fuel  oil  availability  may  be  a  problem 
In  eome  locauons.  If  a  problem  doee  materi- 
allae.  it  should  be  possible  to  moke  up  to 
116.000  B/D  Of  additional  re&idual  fuel  oil 
from  increasee  In  U.S.  or  Canadian  crude  oil 
by  utlllidng  spare  refinery  capacity  and  shift- 
ing yields. 

While  It  is  technically  feasible  to  supple- 
ment fuel  041  availability  by  running  incre- 
mental crude  oU  and  shifting  yields  as  out- 
lined above,  the  economic  feaalblllty  of  pro- 
viding larger  quantities  of  fuel  oU  out  of 
UJ3.  or  Canadian  crude  oil  la  a  major  factor 
with  which  refiners  would  be  confronted. 

Manufacturing  supplementary  fuel  oil  do- 
mestically will  require  physical  changes  in 
refinery  facUltls  or  operations  as  well  as 
changes  In  the  loglsUcs  system.  If  tlits  is  to 
be  accomplished  In  time  to  meet  the  poten- 
tial problems  this  winter,  prompt  acCloD  will 
be  reqtilred. 

If  an  Incenttve  program  for  making  low- 
sulfur  fuel  oD  such  as  now  exists  tn  District 
V  were  applied  to  the  whole  country.  It  cotild 
be  effective  only  if  the  quotas  were  good  for 
several  years  so  the  Importer  might  have  a 
chance  of  wing  thecQ  profitably.  Any  Incen- 
tive syitem  would  have  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  insure  that  it  neither  reduced  the 
supply  of  other  products,  far  example,  as- 
phalt, nor  undtily  distorted  Oie  noRnal  ecc^ 
nomlos  of  refining. 

Other  possible  tu-pplementary  actions 
I.  BMrn  unrefined  crude.— While  the  moat 
economic  use  of  crude  would  be  to  pnx:«i 
it  in  refinery  equipment  designed  to  utUlae 
the  lighter  consutuents.  the  feasibility  of 
burning  whole  crude  oil  in  the  event  of  a 
shortage  of  reeid  was  examined.  The  low 
flash  point  of  most  crude  oils  would  make 
the  addition  of  safety  equipment  mandatory. 
This  equipment  basically  Is  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  a  hazardous,  ccmbustlble  ataooa- 
phere  In  the  vicinity  of  the  storage  and 
pumping  equipment.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
significant  amount  of  conversion  otf  present 
reaid  burning  equipment  could  be  accom- 
plished before  this  winter  Bea«».  However, 
the  use  of  crude  as  Xuel  could  be  further  ex- 
amined as  a  long-raags  altaniate  for  emsr- 
genclea  or  utility  peak-abavlng.  even  though 
thi*  Is  basically  an  tneffldent  utiligation  of 
resources. 

3.  Relax  or  delay  luJ/itr  retfrlctttms.— The 
present  availability  of  both  Icyw-  and  hlgh- 
sullur  fuel  oils  Is  limited.  Belaxatlon  of  local 
sulfur  restrictions  would  gain  some  flexl- 
bUlty.  but  the  net  Impaot  on  eaolng  tb»  poa- 
slble overall  shortage  of  fuel  oU  tbla  winter 
would  be  minor.  The  same  is  generaUy  true 
for  coal.  However,  in  the  case  of  ccol.  vaoim^ 
delays  In  imposing  sulfur  llmltatloos  until 
BUck-gas  desulfurueation  is  practical  may 
avoid  forcing  mdustrtol  or  utility  planU  to 
shift  from  ooal  to  oil. 

3.  Obtain  ujoivrr  under  the  Jonea  Act. — 
Foreign-flag  tankers  are  In  as  abort  supply 
as  U.S  -flag  tankera.  If  the  restnoUons  ol 
the  JoD»  Act  wera  waived  to  pertnit  use  oC 
foreign-flag  tankers  in  coastal  serrloe  In  cer- 
tain Inst&noee,  It  might  provide  some  flexi- 
bility and  bherefora  some  relief. 

4.  Remove  import  controU  on  residual  fuel 
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oa  imported,  into  districta  ll-lV.—Tbla  would 
not  Help  reUflre  thm  ponible  sborU««  c€ 
r«»lduAl  fuel  oU.  It  would  not  add  to  totai 
US.  Importa.  and  probably  would  dlTTt  im- 
ported  supply  from  Dlatrlet  I,  tbua  acp*^ 
•••atin^  ttM  ahona^  there - 

6.  Embargo  coai  export j,—Neftrty  all  over- 
ama  ezpQTU  of  coai  are  low-Rulfur  coking 
ooals,  B«catiM  of  ttoo  en«lnMrliig  desl^  o* 
enating  utility  boUers  and  the  cambujUon 
characteristics  of  those  fuel*,  use  of  these 
ooaia  for  it«am  purpoaea  poeea  t*eftuilcal 
pro&lema  that  advenely  affect  thetr  efficient 
ajid  safe  utUlzatian.  Existing  power  plants 
c»nncit  Utilize  this  type  of  ccmi.  Therefwe. 
an  embarpi  on  ooal  eiports  would  have  no 
direct  beoont. 

9.  Ute  of  alternate  fuels.— The  aTallahlllty 
of  coaJ.  gaa  and  nuclear  energy  to  meet  in- 
creases in  the  demand  for  their  uses  has 
coQtrlbated  to  the  increaeed  requirements 
for  residual  fuel  oU.  None  of  these  three 
ti  Ukely  to  provide  ahort-tenn  relief  to  th« 
luel  oil  supply  problem. 

Distillate  f-ueU 

The  Committee  examined  the  demand  and 
expected  suppliw  of  distillate  fuel  oil  lor 
the  1970-1971  heaUng  season.  No  serious  im- 
DAlajice  \s  indicated  between  the  auppiy  and 
dem&nd  for  dlstUlate  under  antldpatwl  op- 
sntlng  ooDxUtlona  and  no  extraordinary 
Quaaores  should  become  neceaeary  to  meet 
dvnands  which  will  result  from  normal 
wen'Jicr  condltion^. 

Assumlng  normal  weather,  distillate  fiiel 
dttmand  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971  la  ex- 
pected to  be  only  about  one  percent  hlgber 
than  requirements  experienced  in  the  flrat 
quarter  of  1970.  which  Itself  was  colder  than 
n-nrnn^i     Refinery   runs  are   expected  to  Ln- 

I  f  g^ffn  v-fi%  over  a  year  earlier.  The  demand 
for  dlsttllata  could,  however,  be  as  much  as 
310.000  B/D  If  the  weather  conditions  in 
1B7I  should  equal  the  most  sever*  of  the 
last  decade,  in  which  case  reAnen  should 
t>e  able  to  meet  demand,  through  minor  ad- 
justment In  yield  p&ttems. 

If  the  weather  is  significantly  colder  than 
normal,  distillate  supplies  will  not  be  larg* 
BWWigh  to  provide  a  significant  replacement 
volume  i(x^  residual   fuel   oU.   Potential   In- 

I I  iKirni  demand  for  electric  utlUty  peak- 
sbATlng  turbine  fuel  oould  also  add  to  the 
Btxttin  oa  the  supply  systan. 


CULEBRA 


Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
troubled  In  the  last  lew  months  by  a 
situation  that  demands  correction,  Tbe 
situation  I  am  concerned  about  involves 
a  small  island  to  the  east  of  Puerto  Rico 
named  Culebra.  It  is  7  miles  In  length  by 
2  miles  In  width.  Its  economy  Is  based  on 
Aching  ADd  raising  cattle.  There  U  one 
school,  a  small  church,  and  726  people. 

The  US.  Navy  owns  one-third  of  the 
ici^nd  and  uses  it  (or  bombing  and  shell- 
ing pracuce  for  its  Atlantic  testing  range. 
Because  of  the  Navy's  use  of  the  Island. 
the  people  of  Culebra  are  subject  to  an 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  situation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
people  of  Culebra  have  bad  Lhe  D£.  Navy 
3s  their  noisy  and  oftectimts  dangerous 
neighbor.  Because  of  the  bombing  and 
constant  noise  from  Jet  aircraft,  tae 
Culebran  economy  has  remained  dor- 
mant, while  generation  after  generation 
of  Culebran  children  have  left  the  Island 
to  seelc  their  fortune  In  more  hospitable 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  naval  bombardment  has 
reached  such  a  dangerous  level  that  the 
people  of  Culebra  have,  within  the  last 
9  months,  begun  to  demand  the  removal 
of  the  Navy  from  their  island. 


After  careful  consideration  and  study 
of  the  facts  relative  to  the  situation  in 
Culebra,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Navy  must  move.  First,  the 
Navy's  activities  represent  a  high  degree 
of  danger  to  the  VS.  citizens  living  on 
Culebra.  Second,  these  activities  violate 
the  constitutional  right  of  every  VS.  citi- 
zen to  t)e  safe  and  protected  from  unnec- 
essary hazards.  Third,  alternative  sites 
and  solutions  are  available  to  the  Navy 
tliat  would  not  endanger  the  lives  or  limit 
the  chance  for  betterment  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

Having  concluded  that  the  Navy  should 
leave  Culebra,  however,  really  solves  only 
part  of  the  problem.  My  desire  Is  to  see 
that  the  people  of  Cxilebra  have  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  their  island's  fu- 
ture. I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  residents  of  Culebra  would  gain 
merely  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Navy— if  they  are  to  be  the  victims  of 
continuing  neglect  and  disinterest  or  the 
landscape  for  ungovemed  real  estate 
development. 

Tlie  most  equitable  solution  presented 
so  far  appears  to  be  the  resolution  offered 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Senator  Kkntixdy.  Under  this 
resolution,  a  five-man  commission  would 
be  created  to  study  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing Culebra  a  national  park.  I  believe 
that  such  an  approach  may  well  achieve 
the  objective  we  would  all  like  to  see — 
a  balanced,  carefully  controlled  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  and  eco- 
nomic potential  of  Culebra,  free  from  the 
impact  of  the  Navy  and  determined  by 
those  whose  very  lives  are  at  stake — the 
residents  of  Culebra. 

I.  therefore,  support  the  efforts  to  stop 
all  funds  going  to  any  miUtary  depart- 
ment for  the  shelling  or  bombardment  of 
Culebra  or  any  of  the  adjacent  Islands. 
I  further  urge  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KntKaoT) 
which  would  establish  a  commission  to 
study  making  Culebra  a  national  park 
administered  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written — some  accurate,  some  inac- 
curate— about  the  state  of  our  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  program.  Alle- 
gations have  been  made  that  the  VA  hos- 
pitals are  neglectful  of  their  patients, 
our  veterans. 

An  authoritative  contribution  to  this 
dialog  is  contained  in  the  September  Is- 
sue of  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 
Tbx  TauTR  AaoDT  THK  VA  HoapiT*i4 — Am 

VA  Hosnrau   NKLBcrruL  or  THSza  Pa- 

TiaWTS,  AS  CWAMCtB  TM  LJTK  IAaOAZIKX? 

(By  R.  B.  Pitkin.  Editor.  The  American 
Legion  Magaslne) 
The  American  Legion  has  been  getting  dis- 
tress signals  from  members  asking  If  a  story 
about  the  1A6  VJS.  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  in  tHa  May  33.  1910.  Issue  of  LUe 
magairtne  tt  aoeuxat*  or  mlHl— ding. 


In  a  dozen  pictures  Life  showed  ten  scenes 
In  the  spinal  Injury  center  oT  the  Bronx  VA 
hospital  in  New  York  and  two  in  the  Wads- 
wonh  VA  Hospital  In  Los  Angele*.  They  are 
two  of  the  oldest  hospitals  In  the  system. 
both  rated  inadequate  by  the  VA  and  slat«l 
lor  eventual  remodeling  or  replacemeni 
Ufe'a  phocos  and  much  of  lu  text  portrayed 
callous  neglect  of  paralysed  ve'-exanB.  staff 
apathy,  fllth,  rat  Infestation  and  disarray. 
VA  patients  were  called  "Our  Forgotten 
Wounded."  and  Life  said  that  to  be  put  in  a 
VA  hospital  was  "An  Assignment  to  Weg- 
leot."  Paralysed  patients  were  shown  lying 
expoeed  and  mainly  naked  In  open  wards; 
stripped  of  privi-cy  and  dignity;  left  aban- 
doned and  undned  in  a  shower;  hairing  to 
aid  one  another  for  lack  of  sulT  attention; 
lying  with  garbage  palls  beside  what  seemed 
to  be  their  beds;  or  left  helpless  for  "up  to 
four  hours"  to  be  attended  for  enemas.  This 
Btory  over  generalised  sjid  misshaped  a  real 
situation  that  is  neither  good  nor  typical 
of  VA  hospitals  As  a  generality.  U  better  fit- 
ted the  pre-WW:3  VA  hospitals,  then  run  as  a 
civU  service  bureaucracy  that  was  scraiH>ed 
ID  1»46  The  AdmlnlsUrtor  of  the  VA,  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson,  of  Iowa,  advised  Life's  edi- 
tors that  the  photos  were  stsged.  Life  de- 
nied It,  and  "staged"  might  suggest  actors 
and  false  settings.  The  patients  were  real  and 
the  hospitals  were  real.  But  nurses,  aides 
and  patlenU  In  the  spinal  Injury  center  of 
the  old  Bronx  hospital  have  described  acxne 
posing,  arranging  and  mlscaptlonlng.  U  not 
staging." 
Life's  cover  photo  showed  a  forlorn  patient 
sitting  slumped  forward  and  unattended  In 
a  wheelchair,  hair  banging  over  his  face, 
stripped  to  the  waist  In  a  dingy  ward^tbe 
picture  of  despair.  This  view  was  shot  ODi». 
says  one  nursing  aid,  when  she  was  giving  the 
paralyzed  patient  a  bed  bath.  She  was  In- 
terrupted to  have  the  patient  poeed  alone 
before  she  could  put  on  his  )acket  and  comb 
his  hair.  But  another  employee  says  that  the 
published  pboto  was  taken  on  another  occa- 
sion when  the  patient  was  in  the  midst  ol 
being  dressed,  then  plctiired  without  his  at- 
tendant. It  appeared  under  the  heading  "Our 
Forgotten  Wounded." 

A  two-page  photo  of  the  same  patient, 
alone  and  apparently  abandoned  in  a  shower, 
was  captioned  ".  .  .  waiting  helplessly  to  be 
dried."  He  was  waiting  helpleealy  while  a 
Life  crew  interrupted  bis  ahower,  according 
10  his  attendant.  The  attendant  said  be  was 
shampooing  the  patient  when  he  was  aaked 
to  step  aside  for  a  picture  of  Just  the  patient. 
Two  other  attendants  confirmed  that  deecrlp- 
cioD.  Several  pauenU  said  that  being  left 
alone  In  the  shower  would  be  a  rare  thing. 

Patients  who  were  In  the  enema  room  of 
the  Bronx  hospital,  where  paralyzed  patients 
wbo  have  lost  the  nerve  responses  of  their 
colons  must  sometimes  lie  for  hours  on  "Stry- 
icer  frames"  for  an  enema  to  work,  deeorlbed 
s,oinc  oiher  photos  in  the  taking.  An  employee 
^ald  thai  the  picture-taking  crew  hauled  a 
garbage  pall  away  from  a  curtained  comer 
and  put  it  by  one  of  the  patients  dosiing  on  a 
3tryker  frame,  whoee  curtain  was  not  pulled 
around  It.  The  photo  crew,  said  one  patient, 
moved  a  garbage  paU  Ud  and  added  refuM 
to  the  pall.  The  patient  on  the  near  frame 
said  he  awoke  to  find  a  strange  wheelohali 
patient  offering  him  a  cigarette,  one  garbage 
pall  beaped  and  placed  by  his  frame,  and 
cameras  snapping.  As  the  photo  appeared,  the 
cigarette  scene  seemed  to  reinforce  the  idea 
that  the  patients  could  not  get  stan  members 
to  light  cigarettes,  while  the  garbage  palls 
supported  Life's  ;dirase  "a  medical  slum."  An- 
other patient  said  that  he  was  awakened  on 
his  Str>'ker  frame  with  an  offer  of  a  cigarette, 
but  explained  he  dldnt  smoke.  Life's  cap- 
tion said  that  these  patients  were  "awaiting 
treatment"  and  "because  ot  overcrowding, 
they  mxist  share  a  comer  with  garb&g:*  palls." 
and  did  not  Identify  it  as  the  enema  room. 
They  were  not  awaiting  treatment.  The  pa- 
tients   on    frames    were    waiting   for    tbetr 
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enemas  to  work.  The  man  offering  the  ciga- 
rette seemed  to  be  truly  crowding  the  scene 
»nd  he  was  apparently  Invited  in  by  the 
photo  crew  to  offer  the  cigarette.  The  gar- 
bage palls  were  in  the  enema  room  because 
they  have  to  be,  to  receive  Its  unpleasant 
product  which  Is  then  removed  by  the  house- 
keeping department  of  the  hospital.  But 
some  say  they  also  collect  general  ward 
refuse. 

Another  Life  photo  heightened  the  Idea 
that  if  the  patients  don't  tend  to  one  an- 
other, nobody  wUl.  It  showed  a  wheelchair 
patient  throwing  a  sheet  over  a  bed  patient, 
and  Life  explained  to  Its  readers  that 
a  totally  crippled  patient  must  depend  on 
a  buddy  who  atlll  hoa  the  use  of  his  arms 
to  get  a  sheet  thrown  over  him."  When  the 
picture  appeared  in  Life  the  "totoUy  crippled 
patient"  was  dismayed.  He  has  been  a  para- 
plegic for  2fl  years,  has  full  use  of  his  arms. 
Uvea  alone  in  an  apartment,  ts  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  was  th*a  In  the  Bronx 
VA  hospital  temporarily  for  ulcer  surgery. 
The  sheet  ihrowlng,  he  said,  was  horseplay 
Indulged  In  at  t.^e  request  of  the  photogra- 
pher He  said  he  did  not  want  a  sheet  and 
could  have  gotten  one  If  he  did. 

Life  said  of  quadriplegic  patient  Marke 
Dumpert.  who  was  featured  In  many  of  Its 
photos,  that  "Dumpert  hopes  to  finish  high 
schooL  aiul  has  a  dream  of  becoming  a  law- 
yer, dMplte  hlfl  disability.  But  his  will  to 
struggle  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  ne- 
glect and  frustration." 

Prom  this  it  Is  not  apparent  that  the 
Bronx  VA  hvpltal  has  a  five-man  educa- 
tional therapy  department  or  that  about  the 
time  the  Life  story  appeared  Dumpert  was 
completing  six  months  of  inettruction  In 
grammar,  literature,  math.  socUl  studies 
and  science  under  blind  etaff  instructor  An- 
thony Allvertl.  Dumpert  sailed  through  with 
no  grade  under  SM).  He  has  received  his  New 
York  State  High  School  Equivalency  Certifi- 
cate and  had  admiasion  applications  in  with 
several  coUegei  last  spring.  He  has  learned 
to  type  and  to  turn  pages  while  reading, 
using  a  mouth  stick. 

On  these  pages  and  on  our  oowr  are 
shown  pictures  of  41  of  the  VA  hospitals, 
and  there  ore  126  more,  with  new  ones  going 
up.  No  view,  either  accurate  or  distorted,  of 
Just  one  section  of  one  hospital  can  wall 
serve  readers  as  either  a  good  or  a  bad  por- 
trait of  the  whole  system  The  spinal  Injury 
center  m  the  Bronx  U  about  l/1250th  of  the 
whole. 

The  VA  hospital  system  today  is  made  up 
of  (1)  the  dwindling  remains  of  an  old,  pre- 
IfMa  system,  and  (3)  a  Rrowmg  new  system 
of  soma  ot  the  finest  hospitals  In  the  world. 
Starting  In  1»4«.  the  new  system  began  to 
replace  the  old.  In  26  years.  82  brand  new 
hospitals  have  been  added,  either  as  addi- 
tions or  to  replace  older  hoepltaJa,  Theae  are, 
without  exception,  magnificent.  During  the 
same  period,  31  of  the  older  hospltaU  have 
undergone  modem  additions  and  renova- 
tions. A  total  of  106  of  the  new  and  the  im- 
proved bospltois  are  rated  "adequate"  by  the 
VA.  It  IS  a  modest  use  of  the  word  Pew  If 
any  community  hospitals  can  match  them 
in  either  their  lacllltles  or  the  quality  of 
medical  care  they  give.  They  are  on  a  par 
with,  Of  superior  to,  the  hospitals  of  the 
great  medical  centers  here  and  abroad  Sixty 
hospitals  In  the  systam  are  rated  "inade- 
quate" by  the  VA.  Of  them  eight  are  rated 
as  "obsolete"  and  are  In  line,  with  six  more 
of  the  "inadequates."  for  the  speediest  re- 
placement possible  under  the  ponderous  leg- 
islative and  budgeting  pace  of  the  Congresfi. 
Replacing  these  14  Is  a  project  tiiat  will 
stretch  well  into  the  IBSOs  at  the  present 
pace. 

The  Bronx  hospital  Is  among  the  M  "In- 
adequates" but  not  among  the  eight  "ob- 
soletes.'"  It  is  well  located  for  paUents  and 
to  command  the  services  of  good  doctors.  It 
Is  poorly  located  to  attract  nurses,  nursing 
ajdat,  attendants,  and  others  whose  VA  pay 


has  not  been  up  to  the  high  Uvlng  costs  in 
New  York  City.  The  buUdlng's  inUrlor  U  a 
fright  oi  a  piece  of  hoepltal  architecture.  It 
was  built  as  a  huge  CathoUc  orphanage  be- 
tween IflOI  and  l»03.  It  waa  taken  over  as 
a  veterans  hospital  in  l»22.  and  D  Wing  was 
added  In  IMO.  Of  nearly  1.000  patients  on  any 
one  day.  from  90  to  95  may  be  spinal  injury 
cases.  It  is  a  general  hospital,  and  includes 
psychiatric  and  tubercular  patients.  None  of 
the  staff  there  Is  "neglecting"  the  patients. 
but  the  Interior  design  beape  inconveniences 
on  the  whole  staff,  which  Is  sertoualy  short- 
handed.  ^  _ 

The  devotion  of  this  staff,  from  Director  Dr. 
Abraham  M.  Eelnman.  down.  whUe  working 
shorthanded  .  .  .  working  shorthanded  in  an 
antiquated  building  never  designed  for  hos- 
pital use,  impresses  everyone  who  comes  to 
take  a  fair  look.  An  aide  to  Senator  Bob  Dole, 
of  Kansas,  who  went  there  to  double  check 
the  Ufe  Btory.  put  It  In  a  nutsheU  In  a  brief 
report  saying  that  the  ataff  was  absorbing 
the  chief  punishment  of  the  hospital's 
handicaps  and  sparing  the  patlenu  from 
most  of  It- 
Many  of  the  paraplegic  patients  (legs  para- 
lyxed  but  arms  normal)  speak  well  of  their 
care  there.  Ufe  would  have  rated  undiluted 
applause  hod  It  stuck  to  a  valid  point  It 
made  nbout  the  need  for  more  help,  eape- 
clRlly  for  quadriplegics,  Instead  of  charging 
neglect  st  the  hoepltal  and  Identifying  ex- 
aggerated Bronx  conditions  with  the  whole 
VA  system.  A  quadriplegic  cannot  move  from 
hU  neck  down,  and  there  la  no  way  that  a 
staff  can  abeorb  the  punishment  that  nn- 
dermannlng  inflicts  upon  quads.  They  most 
literally  ask  to  have  their  noses  scratched  to 
be  rolled  over  In  bed,  to  be  attended  for  every 
least  thing.  They  need  attendants  to  do  for 
them  the  little  things  tiiat  the  un-parolyaed 
do  for  themselves  without  even  thinking 
about  It.  lacking  corutant  attendance,  they 
do  not  merely  suffer  physical  discomfort,  but 
mental  torment.  To  be  a  beggar  to  have  your 
nose  scratched  when  It  Itches  Is  not  Just 
Itching.  To  have  to  wait  even  five  minutes  Is 
humllUtlon  at  your  hripleasness. 

On  these  pages  we  show  a  photo  of  John 
Pearo,  In  the  Bronx  hospital,  a  quad  except 
for  alight  use  of  his  right  hand.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  an  electric  wheelchair,  with  a 
control  In  his  right  hand.  Nurse  A  T.  Cam- 
pion. RJJ..  who  served  five  years  on  the 
famous  International  hospital  training  ship 
SS  Bope.  asked  hJm  If  he'd  run  his  wheelchair 
for  our  camera  Ho  tooled  up  and  down  the 
hSkU.  Booming  from  within  a  fraction  of  an 
Inch  of  one  wall  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of 
the  other,  wreathed  In  Kmllee.  "What  did  the 
c^ialr  mean  to  you?"  asked  Ulss  Campion  "It 
gave  me  my  liberty  back."  he  told  us.  "Before 
then  1  had  to  scream  for  everything."  Marke 
Dumpert.  who  cannot  use  either  hand,  now 
has  a  wheelchair  run  by  a  mlorocwltch  In  his 
mouth. 

There  were  not  enough  people  In  the  Bronx 
VA  hospital  over  the  last  two  years  to  give 
the  quads  the  full  attendance  they  need, 
thanks  Jointly  to  a  staff  reduction  harking 
back  to  the  1068  budget,  and  to  recruiting 
problems  in  New  York.  Congresslonsl  com- 
mittees got  going  In  19<»  to  raise  the  budgst, 
and  President  Nlxcn  pledged  himself  to  an 
increase  In  budget  and  more  staff  last  April  2. 
The  problem  of  more  help  Is  not  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  The  VA  pay  scale  for  various  at- 
tendants 18  good  for  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, but  low  for  New  York  and  other  metro- 
pollun  areas  where  living  costs  are  high. 
Most  of  the  Bronx  employees  stay  on  mora 
out  of  dedication  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
kind  of  service  they  are  rendering  than  for 
the  flnftp*^*'  rewards.  The  place  Is  seriously 
Lmdermanned  for  the  evening  and  night 
shifts,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  at  all.  partly  because  of  unattrac- 
tive hours,  and  partly  because  of  Insufficient 
budgeting  by  Congress. 

The  American  Legion,  other  veterans  or- 
ganisations, and  many  members  of  Congress 


have  loudly  insisted  on  more  adequate  oper- 
ating budgets,  particularly  for  personnel  and 
the  putting  into  use  of  new  medical  equip- 
ment In  the  May  issue  of  this  magazine, 
National  Commander  J.  Milton  Patrick  asked 
every  Legionnaire  and  Legion  Poet  to  write 
their  Gongreamen  to  ask  them  to  support 
sufficient  VA  funds  to  keep  the  high  quality 
of  care  that  has  been  famous  for  20  years." 
He  advised  Legionnaires  that  "the  start  of 
decay"  was  showing  "due  to  repeated  cut- 
backs In  staff  .  . 

There  Is  no  vpay  of  knowing  bow  many 
Legionnaires  and  Posts  actually  vmsU  to 
their  leglsUtors.  Congressmen  badly  need 
evidence  of  giaas  roots  supswrt  tn  order  to 
front  for  an  adequate  VA  budget. 

Over  the  years,  the  American  press  has 
been  laigely  aj>athotlc  or  boetUe  to  VA  appro- 
prlaKlons.  and  has  either  »upportad  cutbacks 
or  failed  to  oppose  them.  Some  of  the  roo'.« 
of  the  present  dUBcultlee  within  the  system 
hark  back  to  19*6.  when  President  Johnson 
ordered  s  large-scale  slash  in  the  VA  hospital 
system  The  veterans  organlzaUon  and  many 
members  of  Congress  bitterly  opposed  tHe 
ortler  and  within  alx  months  President  John- 
son raeclnded  half  of  the  oJaoh,  while  putting 
the  other  half  Into  effect.  Thereafter,  he 
supported  many  veterans  programs,  and  Ini- 
tiated beneficial  leglalatloo.  though  he  pre- 
sided ovar  a  I9«a  staff  cutback  that  is  the 
jnMin  cause  of  the  preeait  protolems. 

An  examination  of  Life's  Issues  during  the 
six  months  batUe  in  19M  shows  that  It  was 
editorially  silent  on  the  whole  Issue.  This 
oould  be  celled  a  form  of  "neglect"  by  the 
press,  but  at  least  It  wasnt  hostility.  Ttie 
New  York  Tlmee  and  some  other  major  news- 
papers supported  the  cuthecks  and  charac- 
terised the  oppoaltlon  to  them  offered  by 
the  veterans  organlxatlons  with  the  usual 
(dlchea  about  greedy  veterans.  With  year-ln- 
year-ont  apathy  and  bosUltty  In  the  mere 
Influential  prese.  it  Is  not  surprising  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  tor  Congressmen  to  do 
right  by  dleabled  veterans  In  the  annual  tug- 
ging and  hauling  over  the  federal  budget.  All 
who  care  should  give  them  tangible  support, 
which  costs  a<  postage. 

Congrera  should,  but  seems  unwUling  to. 
take  a  step  that  would  e^eclsily  help  situa- 
tions like  that  In  the  Bronx.  It  should  reoog- 
nlxe  differences  In  looaJ  living  ooeU.  and 
permit  hoepltal  pay  scales  that  are  pegged 
to  a  local  ooat-of-livlng  index.  Wherever  liv- 
ing costs  are  high.  VA  hospitals  are  seriously 
kandlcappwl  In  recruiting  needed  staff.  With 
many  categorlaa  of  good  hospital  personnel 
in  abort  supply  everywhere,  the  inabUlty  to 
be  compeUtlve  locally  is  a  drawback  to  a 
hospital  which  is  Inunediately  reflected  In 
what  It  can  do  for  i>atlents. 

Much  cloeer  to  the  Time-Life  Building  In 
New  York  than  the  Bronx  hoepltal  Is  the 
magnificent  Manhattan  VA  hospital,  opened 
in  1864-  It  was  not  represented  in  Life's  story. 
but  It  la  one  of  the  finest  general  hospitals 
on  earth-  Its  competition  for  that  tanking 
includes  many  of  the  other  newer  VA  hos- 
pitals. But.  as  its  Director.  John  Bbeehan. 
told  this  wntcT,  It  Is  the  very  devU  to  recruit 
some  of  the  needed  peopla 

"Private  hospitals  simply  raise  the  rates 
they  charge  to  patients  and  pav  wtiat  they 
have  to  for  help.  We  are  tied  to  a  nation- 
wide pay-scale,  which  is  pretty  good  In  some 
places  but  not  here  In  New  York,"  Sheeltan 
laAA  ua. 

Nevertbelees.  the  Manhattan  hoepltal  has 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  We  aooosted  a  pa- 
Uent  in  one  of  Ite  sparkling  balls  who  was 
Just  up  and  a.bout  after  eye  surgery.  "Do 
Tou  have  any  oomplaints  about  this  place?" 
he  was  asked.  He  expIod«L  "Anyone  who 
complains  about  this  place  ought  to  be 
kicked  oat  I"  We  then  identified  oureelvee 
OS  the  editor  of  this  magoalne  and  gave  him 
a  chance  to  voice  any  gripe  to  4'^  million 
readers.  He  identified  himself  as  Lawrence 
MoShay.  of  Towaco.  NJ.,  a  Tlst  Infantry 
Beglment    veteran   of   the   WW2    European 
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tbMUr.  "I  me»n  it."  he  laid.  Bverrthmg 
ftboul  tbls  hospital  la  lantastic.  Its  my  sec* 
ond  time  in,  I  was  here  three  years  ago,  on 
my  deathbed  with  pneumonia  and  coD'pUca- 
Uons.  ttDd  these  people  aaved  ray  lite."  It 
?iy3  something  when  an  Infantryman  at  any 
war  pasMS  up  a  chance  to  gripe. 

When  Ufe  accompanied  its  ploomy.  »pe- 
cial-eflects  photo*  with  its  message  that  m- 
slgnment  'to  a  VA  hospital"  is  in  "Aasign- 
mem  to  Neglect."  the  copies  c:rcu!ated  In 
Vietnam  created  In  some  of  the  servicemen 
there  &  dread  of  ever  having  to  go  tc  a  VA 
hoapiul.  Porhap*  McShay's  blUtgerent  de- 
fense of  the  Manhattan  hospital  may  re- 
BS&ure  them.  Certainly  any  veteran  or  senr- 
tcoman  who  either  must  or  may  ga  to  a 
VA  hospital  some  day  should  not  be  given 
a  bogle-man  im.ige  of  what  awaits  him  there. 
Needless  feir  ot  the  instuutt-.n  is  not  good 
(or  someone  who  Is  already  slcJc  or  disabled. 
One's  own  spirits  and  outlook  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  restoration  to  aood  health,  while 
dre&d  snd  feu*  mike  sickness  and  diF^binty 
worse 

Even  the  gloom  of  the  old  Bronx  buUd- 
ine  nnd  the  burdens  caused  by  Its  under- 
manning  are  pierced  by  the  tendemMS  and 
devotion  of  the  orertai?d  staff,  ihp  i-.icd  hu- 
m.ir  of  manT  of  the  patients  and  th^-lr  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellence  ol  *.helr  medical 
CUT  and  training  Id  the  face  ot  handicaps. 
One  of  the  quadriplegics  there  who  was  fea- 
tured In  Life  Is  back  at  his  own  request  after 
havine  been  transferred  to  another  hospital 
in  »  belter  buUding. 

Rlcbnrd  Carter  Is  shown  here  in  completely 
candid  and  undirected  photos  on  pages  8 
and  9  as  he  helps  paraplegic  Matt  Ralble 
break  his  standlng-up  record  after  two  years 
off  his  feet.  Carter  has  been  a  corrective 
therapist  in  the  spinal  injury  center  at  the 
Bronx  hospital  for  eight  years  "The  pay 
lant  too  much."  he  says,  "but  helping  these 
fellows  gives  you  sausfsctlons  that  are  hard 
to  find  in  other  work."  Carter  looks  as  if 
he  might  have  pa5s«d  up  the  world  beavr- 
weight  championship,  he  la  so  burly  and 
powerful.  But  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  help£  Ralble  .shines  through  In  our  can- 
did photos  of  their  regular  exercise  session 
of  11  ajn..  June  34. 

Bqtially  attentive  to  the  patients  Is  Car- 
ter's corrective  therapy  teammate,  James 
Pord  On  page  10  we  show  a  poeed  picture  of 
Ford  exercislnR  paraplegic  Thomas  Gary.  The 
photo  Is  poeed  because  Oary  insisted  that 
we  pose  It.  so  proud  was  he  of  the  care  that 
Pord  gives  him.  Beside  It.  we  show  an  un- 
poc.ed  picture  of  Pord  putting  another  para- 
plegic through  his  arm-exercise  paces.  Pc-rd 
holds  up  the  patient's  useless  leg*  while  the 
patient  builds  up  his  arm  and  abdominal 
strength  with  pushups. 

Vietnam  servicemen  may  believe  a  state- 
ment In  Life,  attributed  to  Marke  Dnmpert. 
that  even  the  OI  humor  that  men  can  In- 
dulge In  under  fire  ta  Impossible  in  the 
Bronx  hospital.  In  Ufe's  photos  of  Dumpert 
he  appears  as  a  tired,  dispirited  man.  tn  Its 
shower  room  photo  he  seems  to  be  at  least 
40  yean  old.  In  Its  cover  photo  where  his 
dressing  was  Interrupted  he  seems  forlorn 
and  forsaken.  On  page  11  we  show  an  un- 
posed  photo  of  Dumpert  who  has  Just  cracked 
a  Joke  about  the  Marine  Corps  that  set  the 
corrective  therapy  patlenta  and  staff  roaring 
with  laughter.  That's  what  Carter  and  Ralble 
are  laughing  at  in  the  first  photo  of  them 
on  page  8.  Dumpert  Is  actually  bright,  alert. 
SI.  good*looklng.  well  groomed,  and,  when 
not  depressed  by  his  terrtWe  Injury  or  the 
shorthandednees  of  the  hoepital.  has  a  sharp 
MToae  of  humor.  He  participates  in  manv 
of  the  regularly  scheduled  firtJes  and  epe- 
ctal  events  that  the  Bronx  hospital  puts  on 
for  Its  spinal  injtiry  patients.  Thus  on  Hay 
aa  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  six  who  were 
taken  to  Aqueduct  for  a  day  at  the  horse- 
race* !n  a  special  bus  with  a  hydraulic  lift 
which  ta  regularly  used  to  take  the  spinal 
injury  cases  on  outtnga  ta  the  New  Torlt  am. 


None  of  this  is  said  to  make  the  Ufe  of  the 
spinal  injury  cases  or  the  old  Bronx  hoq}l- 
tal  a  bed  of  roses,  but  aimply  to  tell  It  as  It 
la,  tn  balance.  It  u  nothing  short  of  a  shams 
that  these  patlenu.  especially  those  who 
cannot  use  their  arms,  do  not  have  more 
attendaot»--hut  It  Is  preposterous  to  pre- 
tend that  they  are  "assigned  to  neglect"  or 
that  Ufe  ts  be:ter  under  lire  in  Vietnam  than 
in  a  VA  hospiUl.  What  ta  better  la  to  be 
whole  rather  than  disabled,  a  fact  without 
bearing  on  the  VA  hospitals. 

Two  other  statements  tn  Life  that  could 
dismay  a  prospective  VA  patient  need  at- 
tenuon.  One  was  that  a  totally  paralyzed 
veteran  had  lam  on  one  side  in  twd  without 
imyone  coming  to  turn  him  over  from  0  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  In  that  period  there  Is  a  manda- 
tory full  day's  schedule  to  be  earned  out.  The 
statement  could  only  have  referred  to  the 
refusal  of  an  emotionally  upset  patient  to 
let  anyone  touch  him  (which  Au  happened) 
%Ti/i  Qot  to  a  refusal  of  the  staff  to  offer 
help.  The  dally  routine  at  the  Bronx,  as  in 
aU  hospitals,  gets  under  way  at  what  often 
seems  an  ungodly  hour  of  the  morning  for 
many  patients.  Nobody  lies  in  bed  unat- 
tended all  day  except  at  hU  own  inalstenoe. 
And  when  that  happens^Jt  is  a  staff  emer- 
gency  that  can  go  all  Che  way  up  to  the  dl- 
r«etor  if  the  head  nurse  cannot  persuade  the 
patient  to  accept  care. 

And  again,  Life  said  of  the  enema  room  for 
sptnal  Injury  cases  that  "patients  wait  up  to 
four  hours  to  be  attended  by  a  single  aide." 
Things  are  not  that  bad.  The  whole  enema 
process  for  patients  with  nerveless  colons  la  a 
tedious,  unpleasant  bore  for  patients  and  at- 
tendanu  alike,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  In- 
Jury.  Pour  hours  is  maximum  for  the  whole 
process,  from  being  wheeled  to  the  enema 
room  to  being  returned  to  bed  after  a  ahower. 
Most  of  this  exasperating  time  is  spent  lying 
on  the  Stryker  frame  wmiung  for  the  enema 
to  work,  a  process  that  not  Life,  Congress  or 
the  VA  can  speed  up.  Nobody  wulcs  four 
hours,  or  three  hours,  or  two  hours,  or  one 
hour  "to  be  attended"  for  an  enema.  Two  to 
3^  hours  is  more  common  for  the  entire 
process.  The  quads  learn  to  does  or  fsll  fast 
asleep  while  on  the  frame,  as  two  of  them 
hsve  stated  they  were  doing  when  awakened 
by  the  Ufe  crew  for  the  garbage  pall,  cig- 
arette-offer scene.  Acoordmg  to  several  Bronx 
patients,  the  worst  delay  while  atcattini;  an 
enema  is  not  traceable  to  staff  neglect,  but 
to  the  slowness  of  the  enemas  of  those  ahead 
of  them  to  work  A  nerrelees  colon  does  not 
reset  normally. 

Just  AS  the  revolutionary  succes-sful  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  with  drugs  was  a  VA 
development,  so  the  Veterans  Adminls*ra*lon 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  enormous  ad- 
••■ancea  of  the  iMt  quarter -century  in  the 
care  and  training  of  paraplegics,  quadriple- 
gics, and  amputees  Most  WWI  quadriplegic? 
were  dead  within  five  years  of  the  war.  Many 
WW2  quadriplegics  are  going  strong  today 
af ter  26  yeors.  Nobody  has  ever  found  a  way 
to  restore  the  severed  nerves  of  a  broken 
spine  TTie  VA  cares  not  only  for  war-disabled 
paraplegics  and  quadriplegics,  but  for  war 
veterans  who  suffer  such  paralysis  In  rtvUlan 
accidents,  or  from  polio  or  other  causes.  If 
they  cannot  afford  their  own  care  (which  iR 
astronomical  in  cost! .  It  returns  all  of  them 
It  can  to  private  Ufe  outside  of  the  hospitals. 
a  id  trairis  them  for  a  way  of  life  if  powlbie. 
The  wTir-dl!*bled  sptnal  cases  receive  a  cur- 
rent 1400  a  month  for  100".  d!«abnity.  plus 
several  hundred  extra  dollars  tn  awards  al- 
lowed by  law  because  of  the  special  severity 
of  their  injuries.  Their  physical  retraining. 
special  equipment,  medical  care,  and  further 
ed'ication  are  free,  and  special  housing  and 
automobiles  are  provided  where  applicable. 
There  are  other  forms  of  fotn-way  paralyaf;. 
such  as  that  caused  by  multiple  sclerosis.  If 
a  totally  paralywd  service-connected  multi- 
ple sclerosis  case  has  a  family  who  will  keep 
him  at  home,  the  Manhattan  VA  hospital, 
for  Instance,  will  provide  special  equipment 


and  send  therapists  up  to  60  miles  to  their 
homes  to  train  the  family  in  the  ways  of 
care  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  It  will  pay  a  non-VA  Uieraptst  to 
do  the  Job  if  the  veteran  lives  off  the  beaten 
track  of  its  own  therapists. 

Though  the  VA  is  doing  things  like  thU. 
and  more,  and  is  still  in  the  forefront  of 
world  medicine,  it  la  nevertheless  hurting. 

There  has  been  a  steady  attrition  of  staff 
in  the  VA  hospitals  for  several  years.  With- 
out a  murmur  of  protest  In  the  press,  the 
VA  medical  appropriation  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  1968  required  a  cutback  to  the  1968 
levels.  It  was  achieved  by  falling  to  replace 
thousands  of  ea^loyees  who  quit,  were  dis- 
charged or  retlred- 

That  mode  a  belt -tightening  inevitable, 
since  the  influx  of  new  patlenu  from  Viet- 
nam service  guaranteed  an  Increase  of  new 
patients  over  the  loefl  levels. 

We  wish  we  could  report  that  Life  or  any 
other  medium  of  national  Influence  had 
spoken  up  on  behalf  of  a  better  medical  ap- 
propriation m  \9tS6  when  the  damage  wa» 
done. 

An  attempt  to  tncreaee  the  present  VA 
medical  budget  failed  in  Congrees  laet 
November,  and  again  we  can  find  no  word 
of  protect  at  the  tUne  in  the  media.  There 
was  plenty  of  protest  ftom  the  veterans 
organizations  and  some  of  the  key  leaders 
in  vftteraiM  affairs  In  the  Congrees.  Includ- 
ing committee  chairman  Otln  E.  Teague  in 
The  House  and  subcommittee  chairman  Alan 
Cranston  In  the  Senate,  as  well  bs  from 
some  of  the  VA,  medical  and  adminlstraUve 

StAffS. 

Laat  April  3,  more  than  a  mocth  before 
Life's  story  appeared.  President  Nixon  told 
the  prees  that  he  had  approved  on  increase 
of  WO  million  in  his  VA  medical  care  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971 — which  would  make  It 
«aiO  million  more  than  for  1970 — and  that 
he  had  authorised  VA  Administrator  John- 
son to  ask  Congress  for  an  extra  tlfi  million 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  the  background  to  the  press 
in  some  detail  on  April  3.  He  dted  the  1968 
cutback  and  said  bluntly  that  it  "deprtved 
the  VA'B  medical  care  program  of  eeverml 
thousand  workers  in  all  caxegorlee  of  the 
health  aemoe  professions  at  a  time  when  the 
VA  requirements  for  such  personnel  wt^e 
CTDwlng  •ceedlly." 

VA  chief  Donald  Johnsoa  w«s  the  Legion's 
National  Commander  in  1965.  and  led  the 
Legion's  fight  against  the  cutback  of  the  VA 
boepUals  of  that  year.  Mr.  Nixon  named  him 
to  head  the  VA  In  June  1960.  Nixon  told  the 
pree£  on  April  2  that,  after  10  months  tn 
office,  Johnson  had  reported  to  him  that 
"adKlltJon*!  funds  are  required  immediately 
if  the  VA  Is  to  meet  Its  otollgatlons  to  veter- 
ans requiring  medical  attention." 

The  Preeldent  told  the  preae  speclflcaUy 
that  the  VA  has  not  had  the  funds  to  op«i 
and  operate  enough  treatment  centers  foe 
the  amputee  and  spinal  injury  casee  coining 
from  Vletnsjn,  where  helloopter  airlift  and 
npid  evacuation  la  saving  many  who  would 
have  died  on  the  battlefield  in  earlier  wers. 
He  told  them  that  In  two  separate  actions  he 
had  authorised  a  tot«l  Increaee  of  3.B00  em- 
ployees for  VA  medical  operatlona,  perhaps 
oxsst  of  whom  were  only  paper  additions,  due 
to  lack  of  fmids.  until  June  ao. 

The  VA  hoepltals  have  many  of  the  meet 
advanced  treatment  centers — coronary  in- 
tensive care  units;  cotoalt  cancer  radiation 
units  and  even  three  Uneor  accelerator  high 
voltage  radiation  unita  that  are  a  step  beyond 
the  older  cobalt  units;  organ  transplant  cen- 
ters: pulmonary  emphysema  unlta  and  artl- 
fidsl  kidney  (hemodialysis)  units  which  keep 
patients  with  failed  kidneys  olive  by  "clean- 
ing" their  entire  blood  supply  twice  a  week. 
Many  of  these  unite  have  long  been  in 
operation.  Some  fine  equipment  Is  new  but 
unused  for  lack  of  current  operating  ftinda. 
John  Andreola.  of  The  staff  of  this  magaeine, 
visited  the  Bronx  hospital  last  winter  when 
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Director  Klelnman  showed  lilm  new  equip- 
ment stored  In  crates.  Congressional  oommlt- 
te«a  in  both  houses  have  reported  more  such 
unused  equipment  around  the  country.  Pree- 
ldent Nixon  told  the  press  on  April  a  that  be 
wonted  u>  put  this  equipment  into  use  and 
open  up  more  apedal  care  centers,  and  what 
was  needed  waa  funds.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  VA  has  to  get  moving  faster  in  these 
oreaa  not  only  for  veterans  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Acting  In  partnership  with  many  medi- 
cal schools  and  medical  centers,  it  has  a  lead- 
ing role  in  Uie  development  of  new  teoh- 
nlaues  and  new  equtpment  that  benefit  all 
medical  practice. 

The  austerity  caused  by  the  1968  cutback 
to  1966  operating  levels  hw  slowed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  VA'6  celebrated  medical  research 
programs,  according  to  oonversaUona  that 
American  Legion  National  Commander  Pat- 
rick hsa  had  with  the  professionals  of  many 
of  the  hospitals.  This  adds  weight  to  the 
President's  comments  about  getting  medical 
advances  cracking  again  as  well  as  more  help 
for  overworked  patient-care  staffs. 

Ufe  was  sUent  on  the  Prealdent*s  press 
conference.  wa«  silent  on  Johnson's  report  to 
the  President,  was  silent  on  Nixon's  projec- 
tion of  VA  needs  and  the  needs  for  funds  for 
them.  It  did  not  mention  that  the  Adminis- 
tration vras  seeking  new  funds  for  1970  or 
1971.  It  mentioned  a  possible  increase  of  *\22 
mlUton  by  Congress  for  next  year  and  waa 
oUent  on  Nixon  s  proposal  to  make  it  Wio 
mlUlon  while  $15  million  more  ihould  atig- 
ment  the  VA  budget  for  the  dying  year. 

Congress  granted  the  exWa  615  mlUloo  foe 
the  old  jear.  and  by  June  30  the  first  1.000- 
odd  of  the  new  staff  members  that  the  Pres- 
ident sought  were  being  hired.  Rep.  Teague 
In  the  House  and  Sen  Cranston  in  the  Sen- 
ate, with  their  respective  committees,  bed. 
along  with  the  veterans  organizaUons,  been 
working  hard  on  an  approprtations  increase 
for  more  than  a  year. 

When  President  Nixon's  April  request  for 
an  extra  »aiO  mUUon  for  1971  over  the  orig- 
inal 1B70  VA  medloal  budget  reached  the 
House,  the  House  pawed  It  with  an  oddl- 
tlcsifll  »35  milUon  Cocked  on  by  Tee^e.  In 
the  Senate.  Cranston's  committee  added  an- 
other »fiO  million,  and  the  Senate  approved 
it  At  this  writing  the  Bouse  and  Senate  are 
scheduled  to  come  together  to  agree  on  a  fln^ 
figure.  If  the  whole  package  goee  through 
It  would  be  $315  mlUlon  over  1070.  The  VA 
says  that  would  allow  it  to  add  more  than 
6  000  to  lU  ho^tal  staffs  lUls  should  help 
upgrade  the  operating  performance  of  the 
hospitals  tresnendoualy. 

Perhaps  the  climate  created  by  Life's  arti- 
cle amy  rate  scwme  of  the  credit  if  the  whole 
•315  mUUon  increase  survives  the  usual 
lendeccy  to  oatnpromlse  House-Sena te-Ad- 
mlnUtraUon  differences  at  a  lower  figruro.  We 
Uve  in  an  age  when  exaggenbUon  seems  to 
gwt  more  reeulU  than  a  balanced  view  of 
tilings. 

The  renovation  or  replacement  of  the  60 
"inadequate"  hoepttala  la  another  matter.  It 
movee  slowly,  so  much  Is  Involved.  There  are 
hospitals  tn  the  system  whose  needs  of  re- 
placement U  both  more  urgent  and  slnapler 
than  that  at  the  Bronx,  and  new  oonstruc- 
tlon  Is  going  on  aU  the  Uroe.  The  San  Juan, 
P.H.  and  Long  Beach.  CaUf..  hospltaU  are 
brand  new.  The  old  Hlnes  hoepital.  Just  out- 
side of  Chicago,  became  completely  ourt- 
moded.  A  brand  new  Hlnes  hospital  wUl 
probably  open  up  when  you  read  this,  or 
shortly  theiwlter.  The  Hlnee  hospital  on  our 
oover  is  the  new  one,  and  It  should  take  In 
Its  first  patient  by  Ootober  at  the  latest,  to 
be  a  Mater  to  the  magnificent  Chlca^  VA 
hoepl^L  A  new  hoaplial  la  going  up  l^ 
Tam^»a.  Pla.  It  ought  to,  and  may.  aheort 
the  patlenta  of  ttie  old  Bay  Pines  hoeplt*! 
la  St  Petersburg,  a  few  miles  away. 

in  many  lespecu.  the  St.  Petersburg  hos- 
pital Is  woree  off  than  the  Bronx.  U  la  not 


air  condlttoned — which  makae  It  beastly  In 
the  Florida  summer — and  it  la  bettw  located 
to  attrtct  retired  doctors  thon  those  In  acUve 
practice,  while  the  Tampa  hoepital  will  be 
Ued  oe  a  partner  to  an  existing  mwllral  in- 
sUtutlon  St.  Petersburg  could  mote  easily 
tM  renovated  to  become  a  VA  nursing  hocne, 
and  It  may. 

Two  hospitals  new  to  the  system  should 
open  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  San  Diego.  CalU.. 
next  year.  The  Northport,  N.Y.  and  the  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  hoepltals  will  also  probably  be 
replaced  before  1071  ends.  A  360  bed  addition 
to  the  Seattle  haspltsJ  is  due  eoon.  as  la  a 
major  addition  to  the  San  Francisco  boepltal. 
OenersJ  hospltels  at  Martlnaburg,  W.  Va.. 
Richmond.  Va..  Temple.  Tex.  { Its  old  eecUon) . 
and  Vancouver.  Wash.,  are  rated  obsolete,  as 
are  psychiatric  hospitals  at  Augusta,  Oa.. 
Oulfport.  Miss,  (badly  damaged  by  hurricane 
Camille).  Marlon.  Ind..  and  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Plans  to  replace  oU  of  these  by  1960  or  be- 
fore, are  In  various  stages.  The  Richmond  re- 
placement has  the  needed  financial  OK.  Site 
selection— no  almple  matter— U  being  worked 
out  for  Richmond.  Bids  ore  out  for  a  new 
hospital  at  San  Antonio. 

Vancouver  Is  an  example  of  an  *  inade- 
quate" hospital  with  a  higher  priority  than 
ihe  Bronx.  It  too  U  old.  It  is  also  poorly  lo- 
catcd  for  the  best  medical  practice  and  not 
centrally  located  for  the  potential  patient 
population.  The  VA  hoe  Insisted  since  1946 
that  it  wed  all  of  the  hospitals  it  can  to  a 
medical  school  or  center,  though  this  is  not 
poKlbte  in  some  areas.  It  Is  these  P*^^^ 
ships,  more  than  anything  else,  that  raised 
VA  care  quality  from  perh^w  the  worst  in  the 
country  to  world  leadership  over  the  Urt  35 
years.  The  Army  more  often  places  its  hos- 
pitals for  its  convenience.  Since  It  com- 
mands its  own  personnel  it  can  take  the  staff 
wherever  It  wishes.  The  Vancouver  hospital 
was  inherited  by  the  VA  from  the  Army.  Its 
raplaoemcnt.  though  only  in  the  talk  stage 
todayyirtll  probably  be  located  more  centroUy 
in  the  Vancouver -Port  land  populaUon  area. 
The  Bronx  hoepital  benefits  by  oflUiatlon 
with  Mt.  ainol  hospital  medical  school  and 
the  Columbia  U.  dental  school.  The  Man- 
hattan VA  hospital  is  lied  to  the  NYtT  medi- 
cal  school  and  the  city-owned  BeUevue  hos- 
pital, which  is  operated  by  NYU  under  com- 
txact.  These  three  Institutions,  oU  physically 
together,  attract  a  concentration  of  akiUed 
doctors  in  all  spedaiues  and  jointly  formu- 
late teamwork  In  practice  and  medical  polley- 

Tbe  huge  Bronx  building  Is  a  puztler.  VA 
engineers  say  that  the  outer  sheU  U  perfectly 
good,  and  the  lusides  could  be  torn  apart 
and  restructured  to  make  a  fine  modem  hos- 
pital There  are  few  other  land  sites  in  New 
York.  If  any.  that  are  as  oonvenlenUy  located 
except  at  huge  cost.  So  far  nobody  has  any 
answer  to  the  quesUon:  What  would  you  do 
with  1,000  Bronx  patients  during  the  time 
the  insldes  were  ripped  out  and  rebulllV  In 
the  New  York  ores  the  Brooklyn  hoopltol 
(another  splendid  one),  the  Manhattan  hos- 
pital, and  the  fine  East  Orange,  N.J..  hospital 
could  hardly  take  on  the  Broaix  patlenta  for 
a  couple  of  years  even  If  they  shared  the  load. 
There  la  reluctance  to  Ond  some  leas  perfect 
site  for  a  new  hospital  and  cloee  out  the 
Bronx,  though  In  VA  gahfests  some  say  that 
seems  the  only  choice.  New  York's  Castle 
Point  hospital,  not  far  away,  Is  another  old 
one  that  is  due  for  renovation  or  replace- 
ment, though  plans  are  vague. 

Of  31  older  VA  hospitals  that  were  mod- 
ernised rather  than  replaced  in  the  rebuild- 
ing that  started  in  1*48.  all  but  seven  are 
rated  "adequate-  today.  Of  the  seven  that  are 
not  perhaps  the  Wodsworth  hoepital  in  Ixji 
Angeles  Is  most  critical.  In  spite  of  a  mod- 
ern addition  since  WW3  the  whole  thing  Is 
now  rated  'Inadequate."  and  its  older  section 
hardly  belongs  tn  such  a  fine  system- 
It's  clear  that  before  the  iMt  60  hospttals 


of  this  huge  ■yrtSDDB  are  made  completely 
modem  a  big  pUe  of  money  must  be  spent, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  them  will  have  to 
fight  Its  way  throuch  the  annual  federal 
budget  debate. 

The  futtire  conatnictlon  on  which  the  va 
la  acuvely  working  or  spectOcally  planning 
today  has  a  present  estimated  price  tag  of 
«250  mlUlon,  spread  out  from  now  Into  the 
loaos.  It's  anybody's  gueeo  that  with  tbe 
way  coste  ore  going  that  could  double  before 
the  work  is  finished. 

During  1960  alone,  seven  new  hospitals 
were  under  cDnatructlon  and  six,  not  yet 
started,  were  authorleed. 

Referring  to  tbe  entire  VA  hospital  system. 
Life  said  that  its  "standards  are  far  below 
those  of  an  average  community  hospital"  and 
reted  its  faculties  for  long-term  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  paralytic  injuries  as 
•genaraUy  Inferior."  The  VA's  hospitals  In 
general  ore  vastly  superior  to  the  average 
community  hoepital.  while  the  VA  Is  es- 
celled  In  Its  long-term  treatment  and  reha- 
bUltatlon of  paralytic  Injuries  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  highly  specloliaed  institutions 
with  limited  capacity. 

There  ta  not  a  specialty  in  medicine  prac- 
ticed In  the  VA  In  which  It  Is  not  accredited 
by  Gie  corresponding  proteselnnsl  medical 
group.  Nor  is  this  aurprlalng.  In  view  of  the 
portnerahlp  MtabUohed  by  the  VA  with  lead- 
ing medical  schools  and  medlc&l  centeie 
starting  in  1946. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  1983  the  American 
Legion  National  ConvenUon  asked  that  the 
veterans  hofipltals  be  wedded  to  the  great 
medical  schools.  It  was  an  Idea  whose  time 
hsd  not  come,  and  the  VA  hospitals  devel- 
oped between  1932  and  1946  as  a  cloeed  sys- 
tem of  bureaucratic  medicine,  with  doctcea 
on  civil  service  It  was  totally  unaausfaotory. 
locking  veterans  care  In  the  backwash  of 
American  medicine. 

m  1946,  ^1  V.  Cim  (who  died  earty  ttiM 
summer)  revived  the  Idea  of  tying  the  VA 
hoepltals  in  with  leading  profeaeiocuU  inata- 
tutlons  in  a  oonvorsatlon  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Prln- 
gle.  head  of  the  St.  aoud  VA  hospital  in 
Minnesota. 

Cliff,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  Ortoovllie, 
Minn,  was  an  American  Legion  volunteer 
rehabllltatlan  leader  In  Minnesota  and  na^ 
UonaJly.  The  Idea  of  a  medical  wedding  took 
fire  in  Minnesota  In  l»46-46,  and  soon  Cliff 
(OS  the  chief  catalyst)  and  Dr.  Prtngle  en- 
Usted  the  support  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Mayo,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic:  Dr.  Harold  Dlehl. 
Dean  of  the  Unlverelty  of  Mlnneeolo  medJcal 
school.  Dr.  Paul  Magntiaon  and  others  In 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  Dlehl  got  hta  unlveralty's  consent  to 
team  up  Ms  medical  school  with  the  Fort 
SnelUng  VA  hospital  If  Ooogress  and  (toe 
President  would  revise  the  VA  system  to  per- 
mit It  _,  , 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Hawley  was  then  VA  medloal 
chief.  He  was  later  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can OoUege  of  Sxirgeons  and  head  of  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield. 

Using  hie  Legion  oonUcts,  Cliff  asked  Or. 
Wlnfred  Bountxee.  head  of  St.  BU«»beths 
Hospital  m  Washington,  to  propoee  the  Idee 
to  Preeldent  Truman.  Dr.  Rountree  b»d  been 
the  SelecUve  Service  medlceJ  chief  In  WWa. 
Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  then  teiefiy  the  head  of 
the  VA.  called  in  Dr.  Paul  B.  Hawley  to  hash 
the  ids*  over.  When  Hawley  eodorsed  tt. 
Truman  named  a  special  medical  committee 
to  "«*•*  *'"'>'  reoommendatlons,  including 
Dr.  Mayo  and  many  of  the  otheie  named 
h«re  Mayo.  Rountree  and  others  also  served 
concurrently  on  the  Leglon'o  medical  advl- 
sory  committee.  The  new  system  went  inic 
effect  swiftly.  In  August  1964  Dr.  Mayo,  writ- 
ing In  this  magoElne,  deecrtbed  tbe  graK 
tTonsformation  in  these  words: 

••Nine  years  ago  the  Veterans  Admlnttwra- 
tlon  voluntarily  abandoned  the  bureaucratic 
idea  of  medicine,  wtach  had  foiled  to  achieve 
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madlcAl  leadarsblp  uid  could  not  hftve  c&rod 
for  the  tmrfo  number  of  ciiSAbled  vetsruu  of 
WW3.  ,  .  . 

"Tbe  runarkftble  ctiAns«  in  VA  m^cUcina 
&uice  then  has  come  about  becaaae  it  bvt 
been  running  avay  from  'bureaucratic' 
medicine  aa  fast  as  It  could.  Por  the  care  of 
Its  veteran  paUenis,  f^x*  the  conduct  of  Itf 
new  education  and  rese&rch  programs,  and 
fcr  the  farmulauon  of  its  medical  policy,  the 
VA  asked  Confess  to  write  a  new  law  to  let 
private  medicine  BASume  a  huge  rale  in  tbe 
VA. 

"Today.  93  of  the  VA'a  hospitals  are  afflll- 
ated  with  73  of  our  leading  medical  schools 
and  clinics.  The  achoolx  appoint  Deans  Com- 
ialtce«a  from  thetr  itaffs  to  help  guide  and 
formulate  VA  medical  policy. 

"To  create  nnUonal  VA  medical  policy,  the 
VA  depends  largely  on  two  committees  of  in- 
dependent phystclaos.  totaling  (Uty  leaders  in 
medical  epeclaltlea. 

'Thou.<iajids  of  nongovernment  doctors  take 
residencies  in  VA  boepltals  to  qualify  for 
sneciaiaes.  end  VA  has  already  contributed 
to  Che  education  of  more  doctors  than  are  on 
its  en'ire  full-time  medical  staff 

"Thousands  of  Independent  doctors  work 
on  a  confiuIMng  basis  in  VA  hospitals,  caring 
for  patients  and  guiding  medical  policy. 

■  Most  of  the  4.407  full-time  VA  doctors 
are  now  members  of  the  American  ICedJcal 
Association,  while  more  than  11.000  nongov- 
ernment doctors  participate  In  the  program 
of  the  VA  hospitals.  .    . 

"The  whole  Inspiring  story  of  VA  medicine 
since  1946  !s  a  brilliant  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  to  solve  enormous  problems— s 
story  of  the  voluntary  teamwork  of  all  con- 
cerned to  sccompUsh  what  neither  govern- 
ment nor  private  monopoly  could  ever  ac- 
ccimpllah  alone. .  .  . 

"I  am  proud  of  the  care  we  are  now  glTlng 
our  veterans  Some  of  my  pride  Is  p«eonal 
because  I  played  a  small  part  as  one  of  tbe 
outside  physicians  who  were  invited  to  aid 
the  medical  program  for  veterans, 

"liIOTe  of  my  pride  Is  profeMlonal  Our  hos- 
pitals for  veterans  hare  helped  raise  the 
standards  of  my  profession. 

"Part  of  my  prtde  la  patriotic.  I  sm  proud 
that  my  country  and  the  men  of  my  profes- 
sion have  not  forgotten,  in  peace  and  secu- 
rltT.  the  awful  obligation  that  we  placed  on 
millions  of  boys  and  young  men  in  the  prime 
of  their  Uvee.  when  they  stood  Ijetween  our- 
selves and  national  ruin — and  stood  well.  It 
Is  flttlnflr.  Jti  time  of  peace,  that  If  they  now 
stand  on  tbe  brink  of  ruin  through  falling 
health,  we  as  a  nstlon  do  not  entirely  forget 
tbem." 
That  was  said  by  Dr.  Mayo  In  1954 
The  essential  problems  of  VA  medicine  In 
1070  are  two  In  number. 

TiiB  first  Is  to  finish  modernizing  a  system 
In  which  lOd  hoopltals  are  superlative  while 
eight  are  obeolete  and  M  are  not  fully  up 
to  the  VA*s  exacting  standards.  To  this  end. 
oonstruetlon  is  continually  under  way— 
which  Is  not  to  say  that  good  medicine  can- 
not be  and  Is  not  {H-a^lced  in  old  bulldJn^r^ 
In  fact,  when  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's Jo*nt  Commlaalon  on  Hoepttal  Accredi- 
tation surveyed  the  antique  Bronx  hoepItAl 
laet  December,  It  commended  It  on  the  "lilgh 
qualUy"  of  the  c«je  given,  old  building  or  no 
The  Joint  Commission  could  be  called  the 
high  court  of  hospital  evaluation  In  the 
land. 

Tbe  second  banlc  current  problem  Is  to 
wi^t»H'AiTi  ui  operating  budget  to  fit  tbe  sune 
enetmg  standards. 

Whether  tbe  Hoi2se  and  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  full  016  million  Increaae  for  197i 
Is  not  known  at  this  writing.  If  they  do.  it 
win  not  be  evident  until  some  time  next  year 
If  this  la  enough.  In  view  of  spiralling  hos- 
pital administration  costs,  and  new  federal 
pay  raises  which  any  appropriations  Increaae 
must  absorb. 
The  paloful  eufibttcki  in  staff  In  recent 


years  have  not  been  due  to  a  dollar  reduction 
in  budget,  but  to  a  failure  of  the  budgeting 
to  keep  abreast  of  needs.  Bach  year.  VA  medi- 
cine has  received  more  operating  money  from 
Congreaa,  but  not  enough  more  to  meet  the 
higher  costs  of  Just  exceeding  1996  levels. 
Speclfio  help  from  the  opinion -forming  news 
media  at  app<roprlaUoD  time  each  year  has 
been  lacking.  The  Congressional  veterans 
committees  and  the  veterans  organLtatlons 
have  pretty  much  gone  It  alone  to  rally  sup- 
port at  that  key  Um«  each  year  when  the 
money  was  being  handed  out 


IS  POREION  POLICY  THE  PREROGA- 
TIVE OP  THE  MILITARY? 

Mr.  HARTECE.  Mr,  President,  during 
tb«  June  debate  on  my  amendment  to 
limit  military  aid  to  Greece.  I  wba  dis- 
turbed that  military  considers tiona  seem 
to  dominate  this  countnr's  forel^  policy 
toward  Greece. 

Evidence  of  this  approach  was  the  fact 
that  when  the  amendment  was  called  up 
for  a  vote  on  June  29.  the  only  adminis- 
tration paper  in  oppoidtlcm  to  it  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  State  De- 
partment might  have  had  some  views 
on  this  matter. 

In  foreign  policy,  military  factors  are 
of  course  Important.  But  aa  we  have 
learned  elsewhere,  undue  emphasis  on 
military  factors  can  t>e.  In  the  long  Tun, 
FClf -defeating.  It  can  lead  to  poUclee  that 
have  disastrous  military  consequences. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
analysis  of  US.  policy  toward  Greece  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  analy^.  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Theodore  A  Couloumbls.  a 
professor  of  International  afTalrs  at 
American  University,  and  Dr.  Nlkolaos  A. 
StavTOU.  a  professor  of  political  science 
at  Howard  University,  focuses  on  pre- 
cisely this  problem  of  tnilitary  dominance 
of  U^.  foreign  policy.  It  deserves  our 
close  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Tkc  MRrrABT  Aasc  or  Ottb  FoaxiaM  Poucr 
Tammb  Ov«b  rra  DtnjoMATic  Bauif 
Greece  provides  an  excellent  case  study  of 
a  country  where  US  foreign  policy  has  been 
dominated  by  military  considerations  and 
has  been  executed  by  men  In  olive  drab 
rather  than  dlplctnatlc  charcoal  gray.  This 
reverses  popular  assumptions  such  as 
'foreign  policy  la  the  bualneae  of  diplomacy — 
at  least  In  peace  time."  "civilian  control  over 
the  military."  and  "foreign  policy  Is  s  care- 
ful mix  of  political,  mllliary.  strategic,  eco- 
nomic and  Ideological  considerations."  Even 
&  ctuvory  look  at  the  nature  of  the  poet-war 
relationship  between  the  US  and  Greece  Is 
eufflclent  to  demonstrate  the  itructuraJ  rea- 
sons for  thl«  phenomenon. 

The  United  States  Inherited  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  Greece  and  Turkey  via 
the  Truman  Doctrine  In  IM7.  Greece  was 
threatened  then  by  an  Internal  attempt  of 
her  eommunl*ta  to  take  over  power  by 
guerrlUa  warfare,  whUe  Turkey  was  facing 
strong  preaeurea  by  the  USSR  to  modify  the 
status  of  the  straights  which  control  the 
gateway  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  heartland 
of  the  Sonet  Union,  The  United  States 
poured  huge  sums  of  money  in  military  and 
economic  aid  In  both  countries)  amotmtlng 
to  over  4  billion  dollars)  and  giiaranteed 
their  Western  orlentatton  Ihanu^  bilateral 
mUliary  agreements  as  well  as  Insisting  on 
their  inclusion  In  NATO. 
The  battle  against  lotanal  and  external 


communism  was  won  and  the  two  nations 
proceeded  with  the  most  pressing  task  of 
economic  reconstruction  and  development. 
While  under  the  OS  nuclear  umbrella  Greece 
and  Turkey  have  related  with  the  US  in  cul- 
tural, economic.  poUtical  but  preponderantly 
In  a  military  fashion.  A  few  indicators  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  tbe  al  1- pervasive- 
neas  of  mllUary  interrelationships.  Through- 
out the  post-war  years  while  Greece  and  Tur- 
key marched  forward  on  the  road  to  develop- 
ment— the  United  Stales  decreased  and 
eventually  in  tbe  oase  of  Greece  terminated 
iu  economic  aid.  On  the  contrary  military  aid 
through  grants,  soft  loans  and  undcrprlced 
surplus  sales  oontinued  strong. 

Another  moet  eloquent  indicator  is  pro- 
vided by  the  statlsUcal  figures  of  Greek 
peraonnel  training  In  the  United  Stales.  Two 
to  three  percent  per  year  of  the  entire  Greek 
officer  corps  of  11,000  receive  their  training 
at  various  lev^s  In  United  SUtes  Installa- 
tions. This,  over  a  period  of  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  amounts  to  an  overwhelming  number 
of  American-trainees.  The  assumption,  of 
course.  foUowa  that  there  builds  a  special 
camaraderie  and  dependency  among  the  two 
sets  of  military  men  which  over  the  years 
becomes  virtually  unbraakable. 

Another  moot  Interesting  obaervatloa  (lows 
from  the  following  statlsUos:  Of  ttie  total 
number  of  Greek  personnel  receiving  training 
in  the  US  the  crushing  majority  have  beer 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  while 
only  a  negligible  minority  base  been  selected 
from  the  various  purely  civilian  bureaucratic 
agencies  in  Greece.  Greek  offloers  and  sol- 
diers have  often  worked  Intimately  with 
their  American  counterparts  in  a  number  of 
NATO  installations  and  commands  at  re- 
gional headquarters  such  as  Naples.  Ismlr. 
Washington,  DC.  or  Brussels.  The  presence 
of  American  bases  and  personnel  in  Greece 
the  frequent  vlslU  of  the  Sth  Fleet  dis- 
charging large  numben  of  eager  saUors  In 
search  of  rest  and  recreation,  frvqucnt  Joint 
NATO  ezerctsea,  or  the  US  overseas  armed 
forces  radio  network  beaming  Americana  tire- 
lessly on  to  large  Greek  audiences — all  tiieBe 
facton  make  for  a  giant  profile  for  the  Ameri- 
can mlllt.ary  presence.  Naturally  It  should  not 
go  unstreaeed  that  even  the  Greek  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (KTP)  was  established  by 
Its  American  counterpart  and  prior  to  tbe 
coup  of  April  1S07  was  Onanced  directly  by  Its 
American  sponsors. 

Theoretically.  American  policy  In  Greece 
is  executed  by  the  oountry  team  headed  by 
the  American  ambasaador.  It  includs  sections 
drawn  from  the  foreign  sendee,  defense,  oth- 
er departmenta  having  advisory  roles  In 
Greece  (such  as  Agriculture  or  Commerce] 
and  of  course  tbe  Intelligence  agencies.  Tbt 
statistics  provided  above,  showing  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  military  contacts  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Americans  quickly  lead  t« 
the  conclxislon  that  US  military  personnel 
hold  the  high  cards  In  the  decision -making 
mix  emanating  from  the  country  team.  The 
efTecUveneas  of  the  US  military  Input  to 
policies  toward  Greece  is  reinforced  by  the 
virtual  Independence  from  civilian  control 
which  the  Greek  armed  forces  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  poet-World  War  II  period. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  views 
of  moet  Greek  poUtloal  drclee  who  artioolate 
on  the  subject  of  Greoo- American  relation-^. 
People  Uke  Oonatantlnoa  Karamanlls,  Sleni 
Vlahou.  Andreas  Papandreou.  George  My- 
lonas.  Mlkls  Theodorakls  and  other  political 
exiles,  currently  working  for  tbe  restoration 
of  Democracy  in  Greece,  are  agreed  In  one 
basic  assumption.  That  tbe  UB  military  arm 
la  the  only  influential,  if  not  dedalve,  in- 
strument of  US  foreign  policy  In  Greece.  They 
argue  that  the  US  either  engineered  the 
Coup  of  April  SI.  1B«7.  or  at  least  remained 
benign  in  Its  Inaction  before  the  suspension 
of  democratic  freedoms  in  Greece.  AH  these 
poUtleal  people  are  definitely  agreed  that 
the  US  has  since  that  time  quietly  supported 


the  military  Junta  of  Greece,  In  the  Interest 
of  maintaining  (or  not  endangering)  US 
strategic  Interests:  namely  American  bases 
and  personnel  In  Greece  as  well  as  acceas 
rights  to  airports,  overflight  rlghU  for  the 
much  restricted  American  military  aircraft. 
and  welcome  and  rectful  environment  for  the 
sea-weary  crews  of  the  0th  Fleet  operating  In 
the  Mediterranean  sea. 

If  we  accept  for  a  moment  tbe  premise  that 
US  military  considerations  outweigh  all  oth- 
er factors  In  tbe  determination  of  our  policy 
in  Greece,  let  us  look  Into  the  substance  of 
our  foreign  policy  (word  as  well  as  action) 
with  respect  to  this  country.  At  Its  cautlotis 
best  our  policy  toward  Greece  can  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  painful  dilemma.  On  one 
side  we  deplore  the  ■temporary"  (nothing  1b 
temporary  until  it  is  ended)  suspension  of 
democratic  freedoms  and  civil  rights  In 
Greece  and  urge  sincerely  that  democracy 
should  be  restwed  In  the  not  loo  distant 
future.  On  tbe  other  hand,  we  point  up  the 
vital  strategic  location  and  Importance  of 
the  Greek  real  estate  and  the  fact  that  the 
military  government  has  been  fulflUlng  Its 
NATO  obllgaUons  with  religious  exactness 

These  obligations  presumably  Involve  a 
welcome  stance  vls-a-vls  US.  niuitary  pree- 
ence  in  the  Greek  territorial  complex,  a 
wUUngnees  to  devote  a  large  part  of  the  gov- 
emmenUI  budget  to  defense  spending  (the 
possibility  that  large  portions  of  the  defens* 
expenditure  will  be  used  for  internal  control 
rather  than  eiiemal  deterrence  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  here),  and  correct 
attitudes  of  sUence  If  not  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  the  much -beleaguered 
U.S.  policies  in  Indochina.  Last  but  not  least. 
the  unstated  but  very  thankful  approval  of 
tbe  U.S.  goes  to  the  Papadopouloe  government 
for  his  prudent  (some  say  defeatist)  pollclea 
vlB-a-vls  the  potentially  explosive  Cyprus  is- 
sue which  cotild  engulf  Greece  and  Turkey 
In  war  (over  control  of  Cyprus)  thus  scut- 
tling the  south-eastern  flank  of  NATO  at 
the  rreat  glee  of  the  Russian  bear  which  is 
comfortably  acclimating  Itaall  to  swimming 
In  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 

The  military  spokesmen  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icv  vlB-a-vIs  Greece,  however,  go  a  step  fur- 
ther than  stating  the  two  horns  of  this 
dilemma.  They  unwittingly  at  ttmee  and 
consciously  at  other  times  perform  the  role 
of  public  relations  good-lmage-roaker«  for 
the  Greek  regime  in  the  United  States.  A 
classic  example  of  this  role — on  the  un- 
witting Bide — Is  the  constant  comings  and 
goings  of  minor  and  major  officials  of  the 
U  8  -NATO  establishment  visiting  Greece.  In- 
q>ectlng  sites,  kl.ssing  babies,  and  Invariably 
poalnit  In  smiling,  cordial  and  warm  stances 
for  the  ever-pre«ent  photo-reporters  to  Im- 
mortalize. TTieae  pictures  are  prominently 
displayed  by  the  pro -government  news- 
papers In  Greece,  transmitting  with  a  pic- 
ture rather  than  a  thousand  words  a  simple 
maeaage  to  tbe  war-wearv  Greece  public: 
UHOLK  SAM  UKES  US'  (Alfred  Friendly  in 
a  xveent  column  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  claims  that  Ambassador  Tasca  has 
put  a  virtual  stop  to  this  practice.) 

On  the  more  serious  and  forni&l  side,  one 
discerns  the  Pentagon^  position  on  the 
Greek  regime  followiuK  statements  made  by 
Defense  offlclala  before  the  vartous  conunlt- 
tees  and  subcommittees  as  well  as  plenarr 
wsslons  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  A 
classic  example  of  this  attitude  Is  exempli- 
fied by  tbe  Defense  document  presented  in 
evidence  by  Senator  Strona  Thurmond  t>efore 
the  VM.  senate  debate  on  Senator  Hartke's 
■znendmcnt  that  woruld  have  suspended 
military  aid  to  Greece  pending  the  reetora- 
tlon   of    democracy   there.*    'Hie   doctnnent 

iTtae  measure  was  narrowly  defeated  60 
to  4S.  It  Is  Indeed  uiUque  that  43  U.8.  senators 
voted  against  aid  to  the  Greek  nation  since 
the  days  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  in  1M7. 


eloquently  Identifies  the  eeeence  of  the 
American  dilemma,  but  goes  confllderably 
further  than  that.  It  accepts  the  good  faith 
of  the  Greek  regime  with  respect  of  Its  oft- 
announced  Intentions  of  reetortng  Democ- 
racy to  Greece,  and  ailudea  to  a  time-table 
which  has  been  allegedly  set  by  the  Greek 
government  (namely  the  end  of  lB70i  as  a 
reasonable  tlme-llmlt  for  the  application  of 
the  IMS  constitution  and  presumably  the 
annoimcement  of  elections  which  would  be 
the  moat  unequivocal  sign  of  the  return  of 
denMcracv  In  Greece, 

What  Is  remarkable  about  the  naivete  of 
this  document  Is  the  Innocent  and  unheel- 
tatlng  trust  with  which  the  Intentions  of  the 
Papadopoulos  government  are  accepted  with- 
out reservation. 

If  one  examines  briefly  the  record  of  the 
Papadopoulos  regime  in  Its  over  three  years 
of  governance  he  will  quickly  come  to  the 
concltislon  that  the  Pentagcm*!  overoptlmlsn 
with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Greek 
regime  is  not  warranted.  The  old  theoretical 
majdm  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words 
has  been  disregarded  by  the  pentagonal 
thinkers  who  have  elected  to  emphaalxe  only 
the  rhetoric.  Let  us  look  at  the  record:  The 
regime  came  to  power  In  1B67.  charging  the 
imminent  takeover  of  communists  and  the 
rampant  corruption  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
gimes. Neither  of  these  charges  being  proven. 
t  he  regime  has  dropped  them  and  lias 
adopted  new.  flexible.  abJ  tract  and  theoretical 
lustlflcatlons  for  Its  stay  In  power.  For  In- 
stance the  objectives  of  the  regime  include 
such  Inng-range  goals  as  the  reshaping  of  the 
Greek  social  and  political  edifice,  the  re-edu- 
cation of  the  Greek  public  so  as  to  Introduce 
civic  maturity  among  them,  the  transition  of 
Greece  from  the  statjs  of  developing  to  that 
of  a  developed  country.  All  these  could  be 
(If  taken  seriously)  twenty  to  a  hundred 
year  projects.  The  regime  has  spoken  with 
manv  and  forked  tongues  regarding  how 
these  grandloee  objectives  will  be  brought  to 
bear.  Some  call  the  regime  a  "parenthesis" 
which  should  give  wav  to  civilian,  representa- 
tive rule  as  soon  as  possible,  while  others 
have  opted  for  the  deep,  surgical  objectlvee 
which  should  wrlle  If  not  a  new  chapter,  at 
least  a  new  paragraph  In  Greek  history. 

The  most  authoritative  ^okesman  of  the 
regime.  P.  M  Papadopoulos.  has  spoken  tin- 
equivocally  about  return  to  democracy  on  a 
healthier  foundation.  The  actions  of  his  gov- 
ernment,  however,  make  Its  Intentions  ap- 
pear suspect  at  be^t.  After  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  April  67  takeover,  the  cotm- 
try  15  still  under  the  shadow  of  martial  law 
and  strict  military  control  of  the  govern- 
mental apparatus-  Even  If  certain  ministries 
have  been  entrusted  to  various  civilian  per- 
snnalltles.  It  is  a  common  secret  In  Greece 
that  the  General  Secretaries  of  each  ministry 
act  as  the  revolutlonarr  watchdogs  In  the 
bureaucratic  apparatus.  These  men  are  in- 
variably retired  ml'ltary  officers  that  enjoy 
the  strictest  confidence  of  the  revolution.  If 
thev  are  not  alreadv  members  of  the  revo- 
lutlonarr council.  The  latter  quleUy  pasaas 
on  msftters  of  highest  poUcy  for  the  Greek 
nation. 

Papadopouloe  announced  with  great  fan- 
fare the  return  of  Greece  to  constitutional li 
very  early  In  the  game  A  new  eonstltutloii 
was  drafted,  and  considerably  elabocated  on. 
nfter  the  \msuccessful  coup  d'etat  of  King 
Constsntlne  In  December  of  1967  This  cosi- 
Rtltutlon.  which  limited  the  powers  of  the 
King,  weakened  the  authority  of  parliament 
and  reinforced  the  powers  of  the  executive, 
was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  Greek  people  In 
late  September  1968.  The  main  catch  was 
that  the  vote  took  place  under  stzict  con- 
ditions of  martial  law  and  that  an  em- 
barrassing majority  of  over  02':^  of  the  Greek 
people  not  only  voted  for  the  constitution 
but  almultaneorusly  voted  for  a  provision 
which  would  keep  their  own  civil  rights  and 
freedoms  in  the  freeeer  unU!  the  Revolution 
deemed  it  safe  or  proper  to  permit  a  thaw. 


It  was  unabashedly  claimed  by  some  propo- 
nents of  the  Revolution  that  the  Greeks  had 
voted  freely  for  their  own  political  castim- 
tlon  and  for  the  pMu-petuatlon  of  martial  law. 
Although  the  new  constitution  hae  been 
put  into  effect,  its  provlstona  are  alwaya  sub- 
ject to  the  highest  or  revolutionary  law  of 
the  land  which  simply  restated  reeds . 
Nothing  is  sacroeanct  if  It  endangers  the 
"national  security".  The  Papadopoulos  gov- 
ernment proved  that,  when  It  ignored  the 
decisions  of  Greece's  hlgheet  administrative 
court  and  fOTced  Ita  chief  Justice,  Staslnc- 
poolos.  to  reslgti.  Nothing  Illustrates  thU  hy- 
brid and  uncertain  freedom  that  the  Greeks 
are  allegedly  regaining  gradually,  than  the 
fashion  with  which  tbe  matter  of  freedjom  of 
the  press  has  been  handled.  Early  In  IQTO 
preventive  ceneorahlp  was  lifted  and  the  nrw 
law  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Greek  prew  went  Into  effect.  For  many  eager 
to  be  emancipated  publishers,  the  new  law 
proved  worse  than  pure  and  simple  military 
cen«oT«hlp  The  phllOBophy  of  the  new  law 
was  the  importtlon  by  membc™  of  the  prwa 
of  "constructive  ■elf-rostnLlnt.*'  As  long  ae 
the  press  did  not  pubUah  anytJilng  that 
could  be  construed  as  "awvkenlng  old  politi- 
cal passions'",  or  reporting  on  questions  deal, 
mg  with  natlonaj  defense  and  security,  or  re- 
porting  on  ruiddea.  or  fwesenting  news  in  a 
fashion  promoting  a  "defeatwt.  antlnatloo- 
al"  spirit,  they  whpb  free  to  wnte  and  publMi 
anything  they  wanted,  but  then  fa(ee  the 
oon5equence6,  if  Uiey  broke  the  elaborate 
and  flexibly  Interpretable  law. 

The  examples  of  half -measures,  empty  ges- 
turee.  structurally  attractive  taws  that  wculd 
not  be  apjrtled  are  too  numerous  to  mentloo 
In  this  short  article  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
the  new  "progpesslve"  legislation  being 
carved  out  of  the  reroluttooary  committees 
limits  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  ahacklee 
the  educational  system  under  which  strict 
military  serutlsy,  has  abolished  aU  local 
represenutlon  from  mayor  to  monarch  and 
hss  replaced  elected  local  offidala  with  cen- 
trally appolnt.ed  ones,  has  purged  the  armed 
forces  and  tiie  bureaunracy.  ae  well  as  ef- 
fectively blocked  the  right  of  labor  rtrlfces. 
the  odotlnuatlon  and  maintenance  of  politi- 
cal partlee  and  the  dcrelopment  otf  even  the 
moet  rudimentary  Internal  cTpTJoeitlon.  A  re- 
gime which  hae  repeatedly  and  oootlnuoaaly 
trged  modemlEatlon,  and  development  has 
also  seen  fit  to  decrease  the  years  of  obliga- 
tory, free  and  public  education  from  nine  to 
six.  A  sunmiatlon  of  the  picture  Just  painted 
Indicates  Xt^x,  there  Is  a  tremendous  gap  be- 
tween promises  and  delivery  of  goods,  he- 
tw^en  rhetoric  and  action. 

The  Pentagon,  by  choosing  eonadousty  to 
ignore  the  double  standard  if  not  doubletalk 
nf  the  Greek  government  Is  rapidly  becoming 
Identified  as  an  accomplice  among  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Greek  politicians  and 
naturally  the  public.  An  accomplice,  that  Is. 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  ol 
unnecessary  dictatorial  conditions  in  tbalr 
country.  The  long  term  consequencee  of  this 
attitude  are  clearly  apparent.  "Hie  United 
States  Is  loitng  the  natural  rapport  of  the 
gr«t  preponderance  of  the  Greek  pollttoal 
spectrum.  This  will  me<a&  that  If  and  when 
a  popular  regime  oocnee  back  to  power  Che 
favorable  poaKton  that  the  US  has  enjoyed 
in  Oraeoe  •inoe  1»47  may  t>e  sertonaly  Jeop- 
ardised. This  then  creates  a  thankless  «lt- 
n»tl€>n  where  the  US  will  be  required  to 
support  a  dlctatortaJ  govwrenient  against  tlic 
preoBurea  of  Qie  Greek  people  as  well  as  tn- 
feematlonal  public  c^imon  In  order  to  main- 
tain Its  strategic  interests  on  the  Orwek  real 
estate.  The  premise  of  this  paper  Is  that  this 
Is  an  Impasse  which  the  United  States  can 
avoid  because  Greece  today  provides  the  UB 
with  a  credible,  popular,  pro-western  alter- 
native to  the  ctnrently  governing  Greek 
Junta. 

What  Is  this  alternative  and  bow  oan  It 
be  brought  about?  xbe  alternative  u  the 
transition   f^om   t^e  prennC  Impaaee  to  a 
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utufttloa  where  the  elector*!  proceas  will 
penult  the  Greek  people  to  elect  &  repre- 
sentative and  legitimate  government.  Bow 
can  thU  u-fcusltlon  be  brought  about  and 
what  leverage.  II  any,  doe*  the  TJS  poaeeis  in 
the  sltuaUon?  The  US.  although  our  policy 
maker*  will  ai^e  to  the  contrary,  poeaeseee 
stlU  considerable  leverage  in  Greece  The 
early  part  of  this  paper  emphasized  the 
parallci  rttlatlonaUp  and  the  comaradery  be* 
iween  the  military  establlahment*  of  the 
two  countries.  Strong,  clear-out  statements 
backed  »'Uh  appropriate  actlori  (such  as  In- 
crements of  aid,  and  support  in.  International 
questional  are  adequate  to  oblige  the  Papa- 
dopoulos  government  to  deliver  the  good.'! 
that  It  has  obliquely  pronUsed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  takeover.  Failure  of  Papa- 
dopoulos  to  comply  would  raise  serious  and 
dlvuive  questions  wltiiln  his  revolutionary 
council-  Regardless  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  1968  constitution  (much  depends  with 
respect  to  constltuUons  on  how  and  by  whom 
they  are  interpreted),  the  present  govern- 
ment must  be  persuaded  to  apply  it  without 
further  procrastination.'  The  pentagon  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  this  attitude  by  an- 
nouncing that  December  1970  U  a  "reason- 
able deadline  tor  the  comploU  appli- 
cation of  the  constitution.  This  means  In 
effect  the  ItfUng  of  martial  law.  the  permis- 
sion of  political  parties  to  restructure  them- 
salves,  and  moet  Importantly  the  announce- 
ment of  elections  within  1971. 

Now.  many  crltlce  of  the  regime  may  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  the  elections  to  be  held 
under    pKJOsIble    conditions    of    intimidation 
and  fraud.  This  must  be  avoided  at  all  coets 
If  the  Greek  situation  is  to  Ond  an  evolution- 
ary way  out  of  Its  present  impaaee.  Onoe  the 
constitution    is    applied    and    elections    an- 
nounced the  present  regime  must  give  way 
to  an  interim  or  transltlonsd  or  service  gov- 
ernment   made    up    of    representative    per- 
sonalities  from  the  spectrum  of  the  Greek 
political  world    (which  In  its  overwhelming 
preponderance  Is  pro-western).  This  govem- 
ment  which  should  not  stay  in  power  more 
than  six  months  will  administer  fair  and  Im- 
partial elections.  The  members  of  this  gow- 
emment,    will    therefore    be    excluded— par 
excellence — from    running   In   the   eleettons 
of  1971.  The  members  and  the  supporters  of 
the    present    regime   will    be    free    to    form 
Uielr  own  political  party  (If  they  desire)  and 
seek  for  the  first  time  an  honest  mandate 
from  the  Greek   people.   Naturally  prior  to 
the   elections,   martial    law   will   have   been 
lifted,    political    prlaonera    wlU    have    been 
freed,  the  press  will  have  been  unshackled 
fcnd  campalgrnlng  will  be  thoroughly  secure 
from  harassment  from  any  source.  Naturally 
order  and  Justice  will  onoe  more  revert  t» 
police    and    civilian    authorttlee.    and    the 
u-med  forces  will  not  In  any  way  Intervene 
in  the  poUtlcal  process.  They  will  revert  to 
their     traditional     role     of     defense,     end 
deterrence   from    external    rather   than   in- 
ternal sources  of  three*. 

There  are  serious  Indications  that  the  great 
prepondoranoe  of  the  Greek  politicians  are 
ready  to  support  such  a  compromise  solu- 
tion. The  solution  is  Indeed  a  compromise. 
The  present  regime  and  Its  supporteia.  who 
oame  to  power  by  illegal  means.  wUl  be  al- 
lowed  not  only  to  go  unpunished  but  to 
form  a  political  party  of  their  own  and  seek 
the  vote  of  the  Greek  people.  Naturally  there 
are  many  hot-heads  who  would  like  to  see 
the  JunU  members  prosecuted  and  perhaps 
executed,  but  this  Is  the  kind  of  attitude 
that   leads   the   country   Inexoirahly    toward 
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controntaUon  md  cl»U  v*i  rrnther  Ui»n  gen- 
ulne  compromlM  »nd  return  of  the  rwpon- 
slbUltT  lor  the  tuture  to  the  moiit  l«giuin»t« 
Arbiter:  Tbe  Qreek  Peoplel 

The  pr«Mur»  of  th«  US  muK  be  8ubm«n- 
tlve  Mid  relenUeae.  The  OreeH  goT«ninii>nt 
mu«  be  posltlsely  encouraged  to  do  no  more 
than  It  baa  promised  to  do  tn  Ita  moot  benign 
momenti.  The  OS  hae  the  leverage  among  the 
Oreek  mUltair  eetabUahment.  tie  solution 
has  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Oreek  political  world, 
whether  at  home  or  m  eUle,  and  the  Oreek 
people  wUl  be  once  more  given  a  chance  to 
decide  for  themselvee  without  the  bloody  and 
unpredictable  coat  of  a  revolutionary,  re- 
sistance movement  against  the  Junta. 

Greece  does  no;  need  to  become  asothar 
Vietnam  to  be  restored  to  democracy.  There 
are  many,  sate  and  alternative  ways  to  avert 
violence  In  a  war-tried  country,  and  to  divert 
the  energies  of  a  very  talented  people  toward 
the  positive  goals  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, and  pluralist,  democratic  polity — 
In  short  a  Greek  polity.  The  task  Is  complex 
and  difficult.  There  must  no  longer  be  aelf- 
appolnted  "saviors"  for  the  country,  which 
after  all  has  enjoyed  a  consistently  high  eoo- 
aomlc  development  rate  In  Its  po«t-wmr  years 
under  parllaBoentary  regimes. 

The  peaceful  transition  outlined  above  wUl 
save  the  much-harassed  American  policy- 
makers from  man^  headaches  which  are  cur- 
renUy  besetting  them  with  respect  to  Greece. 
Our  domestic,  liberal  opposition  that  points 
to  Greece  a.^  an  example  of  exporting  dlcu- 
torshlp  to  protect  dublotis  st  best  military 
Interests  wiu  be  pacUled  If  not  latlsfled.  Our 
NATO  ftlUes  which  have  aU  bui  oetraclaed 
Greece  from  their  political  forums.  wUl  stop 
pressuring  the  US  with  regard  to  fostarlng 
the  perpetuation  and  growth  of  a  dictatorial 
regime.  Pears  that  a  Vietnam  scenario  will 
develop  in  Greece  will  be  put  to  rest.  West- 
ern and  US  strategic  Interests  will  be  equal- 
ly well  served  by  representative  governments, 
as  It  has  been  demonstrated  aptly  from  1947 
to  1967.  Pmally  some  of  the  latent  fears  that 
the  Greek  regime  will  become  progressively 
"nasserlxed"  or  ■"papadopoullzed"  and  will 
start  fllntng  with  Moscow  In  order  to  se- 
cure Its  Internal  political  survival  from  «x- 
temal  (Weatem  Pressures)  will  be  perma- 
nently laid  to  rest. 

The  paradoxical  conclusion  of  this  paper 
U  that  the  US  by  paying  greater  attention 
to  political  factors  In  the  determination  of 
our  foreign  policy  toward  Oreace,  will  pro- 
tect even  better  our  short  as  well  as  long 
range  strategic  objectives  In  this  most  vitally 
locited  area  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  By 
abandoning  sterile,  shortsighted.  tacUcal 
objectives  on  the  Oreek  situation  the  United 
States  will  gain  a  significant  victory  In  the 
poUtlcal.  economic  as  well  aa  the  strategic 
dimension. 

The  time  Is  ripe  today  for  the  US  to  In- 
tensify Its  pressures  so  as  to  convince  the 
present  government  that  It  must  take  Its 
chances  with  the  verdict  of  Its  own  people. 

Theodore  A.  Couloumhls.  Ph.  D .  Associate 
Professor.  School  of  International  Service, 
American  University. 

Ntkolaos  A.  StavTou,  Ph.  D..  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor.    Department     of    Political     "-■ 

Howard  University. 


It  13  not  surprising  that  this  should 
be  so. 

The  House-paiised  amendment  is  de- 
signed by  i's  inoponraU  to  abolish  all 
legal  distinctions  between  men  and  wom- 
en, no  matter  how  necessary  or  reason- 
able such  distinctions  may  he.  and  to 
compel  Coiire-ss  and  the  50  States  to 
make  all  luture  laws  applicable  to  men 
and  women  In  exactly  the  same  vay,  no 
matter  hotv  irrational  such  acMon  may 
be. 

My  amendment  will  abolish  all  unlalr 
Icgial  distinctions  made  between  men  and 
women  without  subjecting  vomcn  to 
compulsory  mllitarj'  service  and  without 
depriving  women  of  the  protection  given 
them  by  laws  whicli  are  reasonably  de- 
signed to  promote  their  health,  safety, 
privacy,  education,  or  economic  welfare, 
or  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  du- 
ties as  homemalters  or  mothers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Qal- 
lup's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
»^as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECogo. 
a^  follows: 


•  Tliere  ate  those  having  fears  that  certain 
prOTlsloaa  of  the  IBflS  Constitution  would 
allow  for  repressive  coivdltlona  to  obtain  ad 
infinitum.  The  compromise  would  have  the 
flist  post-Junta  elected  Parliament  exercise 
Its   power   to  review   and  ravlae   tb*   Oon- 

SUtutlOD. 


POLLINa  WOMEN  ON  HER  ROLE 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  August  24.  1970.  conuins 
an  article  entiUed  "PoUlng  Women  on 
Her  Role.'  written  by  George  Gallup.  Dr. 
Gallups  poll  Indicates  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  women 
would  prefer  my  proposed  amendment — 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  231 — over  the 
House-passed  Equal  Rights  amend- 
ment—House Joint  Resolution  264. 


POtUZVO   WOMAM   ON    BXB   BOLX 

(ByOeorgeOallup) 
PanrciToii.  NJ.— 'Xlke  all  mothers.  I  gwt 
fed  up  with  being  cooped  up  in  the  house. 
I'd  probably  even  enjoy  a  pejt-tlme  Job.  but 
I  wt>uldnt  change  n>les  with  my  husband 
for  one  minute." 

A  Balbort),  Pa.,  mother  of  three  small 
children  Islka  about  her  role  In  life. 

"Tou  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
equality  for  women."  she  added.  "Single  glrll 
may  find  some  dlscnmlnatlosi  In  the  busi- 
ness world,  but  I*U  bet  most  women  are  fairly 
satlsned  with  what  they  are  doing." 

She  would  probably  win  her  bet.  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  special  OaUop  surrey 
Just  cocopleted  which  focused  on  the  attl- 
tudea  of  American  women  toward  their  role 
m  life.  Intenst  In  working  and  Job  dlacnm- 
inatlon. 

Two-thirds  of  American  women,  mothers 
Included,  believe  they  get  as  good  a  break 
In  the  world  today  as  men  do.  However, 
among  those  who  have  attended  college,  from 
whoee  ranks  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment has  drawn  much  of  Its  support,  far 
fewer  (63  per  cent!  baUeve  they  get  as  good 
a  break  sa  men. 

Moreover,  the  survey  finds  that  a  majority 
of  women  feel  that  members  of  their  tax 
have  it  somewhat  more  difficult  when  It 
oomea  to  reaching  the  upper  echelons  In 
btislneaa. 

Women  are  now  organiung  In  city  after 
city publishing  handbUls.  taking  out  full- 
page  newspaper  ads,  picketing  and  threaten- 
mg  court  jultt  On  Wednesday,  the  NaUonal 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  wlU  lead  a 
natloninde  dlstaS  strike  for  equality  with 
men. 

The  femlniau  are  proteatlng  what  they 
regard  aa  "Intolerable  dlscrUnlnatlon"  against 
tbem  in  Industry,  government  and  the  pro- 
feaslaas. 

Here  an  some  of  the  other  hlghllgbta  of 
this  Gallup  survey : 

Among  the  two-thlrd«  of  American  women 
(87  per  cent!  who  are  preeemtly  no*  working 
In  Jobs  outside  the  home,  the  weight  of 
prefereooe  is  not  to  work.  Among  thoae  wom- 
en who  do  crave  outside  employment  (37 
pvcant) .  most  would  chooae  a  p«rt-tlma  Job 
over  a  fulltlme  poaltlcc 

Reasons  cited  by  women  not  now  working 

who  want  outside  employment  divide  mainly 

between  those  who  "need  the  money"  and 

lb«e  who  admit  to  being  bored  at  booia. 

Althou^  66  p«  oent  of  UB.  woman  ba- 


Ueve they  gvt  aa  good  a  break  In  life  as  men. 
a  majority  believe  women  do  not  have  the 
same  chance  as  men  to  become  corporate 
executives.  Among  women  In  the  higher  edu- 
cational bracketa  (those  who  have  attended 
(wUege)  the  overwhelming  majority  of  75 
per  cent  believe  women  are  held  back  from 
top  business  positions  l)ecsuse  of  their  sex, 
while  among  thoee  who  tiave  gone  only  to 
grade  school.  36  per  cent  hold  this  view. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  more  than 
SCO  sdenttflcally  selected  sampling  polnU 
July  10-12.  pyillowtng  are  the  questions  aakad 
of  the  778  women  Interviewed.  The  results 
are  shown  by  all  vroroen.  women  who  liave 
children  under  31  and  by  tte  re^wndenfs 
educational  level. 

In  your  opinion,  do  tromen  in  the  V.S. 
get  tu  good  a  breoJt  as  menr 


Have-  you  ever  vi&hed  you  beloitped  to  the 
opposite  sex? 
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TEXAS  STDDY  GIVES  RETIRED  BUS 
RIDE3%8'  VIEWS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  transportation  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  second  major  problem 
facing  older  Americans  today,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  inadequate  Income 
and  health  costs  and  ddlvery. 

Indeed,  it  see.-ns  to  be  a  vicious  circle: 
inadequate  income  keeps  older  people 
from  using  public  transportation  that  is 
too  costly,  and  this  forced  Immobility 
keeps  them  from  seeking  medical  atten- 
tion, which  is  also  too  costly.  Chronic 
Illness  may  worsen,  therefore,  causing 
older  people  to  be  even  more  hesitant 
about  using  outmoded,  cumbersome 
public  transportation  systems  to  reach 
markets,  clinics  and  other  vital  desttas- 
tlons. 

Although  the  recent  workshop  on 
"Transportation  and  the  Aged"  spon- 
sored by  the  Administi^tlon  on  Aging, 
Department  oC  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  an  emerging  awareneiis  of  this  prob- 
lem   within    the    Federal    Government, 

n !     there  is  very  little  research  in  this  area 

to  date. 

•nie  Administration  on  Aging,  through 
title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  has 
funded  Ave  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  The  results  of  these  few  pilot 
pi-ojects  have  provided  an  overview  of 
the  problem,  as  well  as  some  direction 
toward  improving  existing  transporta- 
tion systems  and  thus  alleviating  some 
of  the  transportation  dUBculties  for  the 
elderly — and  for  all  who  use  public 
transportatiap. 

One  such  project — a  survey  of  elderly 
bus  riders  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. — cited  In 
the  July  10  issue  of  Passenger  Transport 
The    article,    entitled    "Texas    Study 
Gives  ReUred  Bus  Riders'  Views,"  merits 
widespread  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb. 
as  follows: 
Taxsa   STtmr   Givxs  BvrauD  Bm  RmBS' 
VnwB 
San  PaAKCiaco,  Calit. — A  survey  of  aged 
bus  riders  in  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   area 
has  been  made  by  Prmnoee  M.  Oarp  o*  the 
Langley    Porter    Neuropsyclilalzlc    Institute, 
department  of  mental  hygiene  m  this  dty. 

The  subject  group  was  made  up  of  383 
men  and  436  women,  all  retired  San  Antonio 
resldenta  The  average  age  of  the  respondents 
was  07V4.  About  SSt.  were  65  or  older.  Their 
median  Income  was  «1,400  (slightly  higher 
than  the  national  average  for  people  85  and 
older) . 

Over  a  third  of  those  surveyed  said  that 

they  bad  "Never"  ridden  the  bus.  even  occa- 

slonaUy.  Another  30^  said  they  took  the  bus 

about  tmce  a  week. 

Nearly  10^  of  respondents  did  not  know 


the  location  of  the  btis  stop  nearest  their 
borne. 

The  meat  common  use  of  the  bus  accord- 
ing to  the  BVTvej.  was  for  visits  to  the  doctor 
(19%)  and  sbopplng  for  Itama  other  tlian 
grocerlea  (1&%). 

aiGNmCAirr    VAalABI.ES 

TTie  meet  slgnifleant  varlabiea  In  Ims  rlder- 
stllp  were  car  ownenhlp.  location  of  resi- 
dence and  mutffl^'^  to  the  bus  stop.  H  the 
respondent  owned  a  car.  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  was  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  a  bus  stop  he  was  much  lees 
likely  to  be  a  btu  nder  than  the  average 
retired  peraon. 

Of  course  all  three  of  these  variables  tend 
to  be  related  ainoe  suburl>an  areas  liave 
fewer  bus  stops  and  a  higher  automobile 

owneraliip.  

Also  significant  was  the  ethmc  group  the 
respondent  belonged  to.  The  survey  estal>- 
llshed  three  groups:  what  the  study  termed 
Afro- -Americans  (Negroes),  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans ( Spanlsh-spealcliig  people  of  Mexican 
anceetry)  and  Anglo-Americans  (everylxjdy 
else). 

Afro-Americana  and  Ifexlcan-Amarloans 
tended  to  use  the  bus  more  often  tban 
Anglo-Americans.  The  Afro-Americans  used 
the  bus  most  often  with  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans aacond. 

Half  the  Anglo-Americans  "Never"  took  a 
bus.  not  even  occasionally,  and  less  than 
10%  of  them  usually  rode  on  a  bus  more 
than  once  a  week. 

A  third  of  the  Mexican-Americans  and 
a  quarter  of  the  Afro- Americans  "Never"  took 
a  bus. 

Among  luen  of  the  bus  system  the  most 
commonly  cited  disadvantages  were  mat 
buses  were  too  Infreqtient  ( 90*^  >  and  were 
not  always  headed  to  the  desired  location 
(41%). 

The  most  commonly  cited  advantage  of 
the  bus  system  aooordlng  to  the  retlreee  was 
the  mobUlty  offered  ("It  takes  me  where  I 
want  to  go")  which  was  cited  by  40%  of  the 
bufi-rldlng  respondenu.  Also  cited  favorably 
were  safety  and  economy  (33*  for  each). 

Almut  47%  of  the  respondents  wlio  rode 
buses  recommended  rerouting,  such  as  estab- 
lishment of  a  cross  town  service  that  would 
not  require  changing  buses  downtown. 

Only  an  ectremely  small  number  of  those 
surveyed  complained  of  rudeness  on  the 
part  of  tile  bus  operator  and  the  great  ma- 
jority responded  quite  positively  about  driver 
courtesy  and  driver  safety. 

Further  Information  concerning  the  study 
can  be  obtained  from  Prances  M.  Carp, 
Langley  Porter  Neuropsychlatrlc  Institute. 
401  Parnassus  Ave..  San  Prandaoo.  CalU. 
94132. 


TWO  PACES  or  sovurr  communism 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can press  on  Amtust  29  reported  a  speech 
by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  leader,  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, was  full  of  good  Intentions  and 
peaceful  expressions.  If  this  statement 
could  be  taken  at  face  value,  then  tliere 
would  be  every  reason  to  be  hopeful  about 
the  prospects  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  was  reported  as  saying : 
It  is  our  profotmd  conviction  that  an  end 
to  the  confilet  in  the  Middle  East  would  meet 
the  vital  Interests  of  t>oth  the  Arab  countries 
and  of  Israel  .  .  .  there  are  opportunities  now 
for  approaching  the  eettlement  of  the  Itflddle 
Sast  conflict  from  the  poeltlon  of  realism 
and  responalbtllty  .  .  .  what  Is  needed  now  la 
not  new  provocations  and  subterfugea  da- 
slgned  to  drcimivent  or  violate  the  eeaae* 
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Are  mgrMmeot  but  »n  honeet  obaerrmnce  ol 
the  ■^recment  reached  and  real  step*  in 
favor  of  peace. 

The  address  was  obvloualy  Intended  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  World.  But  In  their  Arabic 
langiiage  broadcasts  to  the  Middle  £&st. 
the  Soviets  play  a  quite  dllTerent  tune. 
An  Item  In  the  August  26  BaJtJmore 
Sun  sUrted  out  with  this  paragraph: 

MoBCow'i  Arabic  broadcast«ra  pursued  both 
an  antl-Amertcan  and  an  antl-Iirael  Une 
today  as  administration  sources  stressed  tbat 
the  outcome  o(  Middle  Eaat  peace  talks,  be- 
gun In  New  York  yesterday.  wlU  depend  in 
Lirge  measure  on  what  Influenee  Moscow 
brUigs  to  bear  on  the  Arab  side 

Arab  broadcasters,  according  to  the 
article,  are  being  told  by  the  Kremlin 
radio  that  the  United  States  Is  "playing 
a  hypocritical  game"  and  that  there  Is 
an  "American-Israeli  alliance  that  seelcs 
to  strengthen  Imperialist  positions."  The 
article  went  on  to  say  that,  while  Cairo 
from  time  to  time  credits  the  cease-flre 
to  United  States'  Initiative.  Moscow  con- 
sistently refers  to  It  as  an  arrangement 
"forced"  upon  Israel  by  Egypt's  Soviet- 
backed  power.  Soviet  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  apparently  make  a  policy  of 
not  mentioning  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  ana  the  Nixon  administration 
were  the  originators  of  both  the  cease- 
fire and  the  New  York  talks. 

The  question  arises:  Which  of  Mos- 
cow's two  conflicting  voices  Is  one  sap- 
posed  to  believe?  And  the  further  ques- 
tion arises;  How  much  trust  can  we 
actually  put  in  Soviet  pledges  of  assist- 
ance In  keeping  the  peace  of  the  Middle 
East? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  into  the  Rscord  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  la  ttw  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

BnSHiTTT  Backs  dao^Fias 
(By  Bernard  Owertxsnan) 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Communist  Party 
leader.  K*ve  Btjrtng  Soviet  backing  today  to 
the  current  Middle  Eaxt  peace  efforts  and 
called  on  all  sides  for  "an  honest  obfierrance" 
of  the  00-day  cease-flre  a^^eement. 

"It  18  otir  profound  conviction  that  an  end 
to  the  coonict  In  the  Middle  Eaet  wD\jld  meet 
the  vital  Interests  of  both  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  of  Israel."  he  said 'In  a  nationally 
t«l«vla»d  addren. 

Mr.  Brezlmev  waa  speaking  lo  Alma-Ata. 
the  capital  of  Sovipt  Kaaakhatan.  In  central 
Aala.  at  ceivmoalee  marking  the  SOth  an- 
niversary of  Communist  rule  there.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  falB  words  were  the  strongest  yet  by 
any  Soviet  leader  In  support  of  tbc  move- 
ment toward  a  political  settlement. 

Se  Indirectly  rebuked  the  PaleatUilao 
guerrillas,  the  Iraqis,  the  Chinese  and  hard- 
line Israelis,  all  of  whom  opposed  the  cease- 
flre.  which  began  Aug  7. 

"Only  a  Uttle  step  toward  peace  has  been 
made  so  far  in  the  Middle  East."  he  said,  "but 
this  step  has  already  met  with  sharp  opposi- 
tion from  supporters  of  contlniud  military 
actions  and  tram  all  adherents  of  an  aggres- 
sive course." 

B»  said:  *^t  La  very  important  now  for  the 
pesea  forces  in  the  Middle  Bast  not  to  let  go 
of  the  Initiative  in  settling  the  oonfllct.  and 
not  to  allow  the  foes  of  peace  to  blow  up  the 
agreement  reached  or  use  it  to  cover  up  their 
aggressive  designs." 
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Referring  to  charges  and  countercharges 
by  Israel  and  Egypt  of  ceaae-flre  violations. 
Mr.  Brethnea  seemed  to  urge  an  end  to 
bickering  by  both  aides,  a  position  also  taken 
pubUciy  by  United  Stales  officiflis. 

"There  are  opportunities  now  for  approach- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict from  the  position  of  reaUsm  and  re- 
sponsibility." he  said.  .  .  . 

■What  Is  needed  now  Is  not  new  provoca- 
tions and  subterfuges  designed  to  circumvent 
or  violate  the  cease-fire  agreement  but  an 
honest  observance  of  the  agreement  reached 
and  real  steps  in  favor  of  peace,"  Mr. 
Breahnev  said. 

The  party  leader  said,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  concept  of  a  settlement  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Arab  state::i — that  Israel  must 
withdraw  her  forces  from  all  Arab  territories 
occupied  In  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Moscow's  AKABic  Radio  Sttu.  Attacks  tJJB, 
WASHtNCTOK. — Moscow's  Arabic  broadcast- 
era  pursued  both  an  anti-American  and  an 
anti-Israel  line  today  as  administration 
sources  stressed  that  the  outcome  of  Middle 
Bast  peace  talks,  begun  In  New  York  yester- 
day, will  depend  in  large  measure  on  what  in- 
fluence Moscow  brings  to  bear  on  the  Arab 
side. 

Egyptttn.  Jordsnlan  and  other  Middle  Bast 
listeners  were  being  told  by  Kremlin  broad- 
casters that  the  United  SUtes  Is  playing  a 
"hypocrtticftl  game."  that  Israel's  agreement 
to  take  part  In  the  New  York  talka  was  "only 
a  formal  concession"  and  that  there  li  an 
'•Amerlcan-lBTsell  alliance  that  seeks  to 
strengthen  imperialist  poslUons." 

The  Soviet  broadcasts  also  included  pas- 
sages bearing  upon  a  hope  expressed  by  ad- 
ministration sources  that  Moscow  might 
some  day  Join  Washington  In  contributing 
manpower  to  an  observer  force  that  would 
supervlBe  enforcement  of  any  Arab-Israeli 
settlement  the  New  York  Ulks  may  produce. 
Quoting  from  Pravda.  offlclal  dally  news- 
paper of  the  Soviet  Union's  ruling  party,  the 
broadcasts  reflected  Egyptian  govemmen'- 
crltlclam  of  the  Nixon  administration  for 
having  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  the  United  States  undertake  com- 
parable aupervislon  of  the  current  cease-flre 
and  standstill  agreement  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

"American  diplomacy  obviously  made  a 
step  backw-ird."  one  such  Soviet  broadcast 
said,  "when  the  Department  of  Stale  as- 
serted .  .  .  that  allegedly  there  are  certain 
proofs'  of  violation  by  Cairo  of  the  terms  of 
the  temporary  cease-flre.      .  . 

"This  statement  was  regarded  In  the 
Urlted  Arab  Republic  as  a  reflection  of 
Zionist  pressure  upoD  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  Blso  OS  a  testimony  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  not  ca- 
pable  of  opposing  this  pressure." 

There  has  been,  however,  no  mentlcn  in 
The  Soviet  prese  or  In  either  foreign  or 
domestic  brosdcasta  from  Moscow  of  the  6i:g- 
gestlon.  attributed  by  Cairo  to  Washington, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  match  the  United 
Btates's  current  aerial  reconnaissance  In  the 
Sues  Canal  area. 

The  Egyptian  government  included  m  a 
domestic  broadcast  Ave  days  ago  thla  state- 
ment: 

"Cairo  does  not  agree  that  US.  satellites  or 
U-3  espionage  planes  should  monitor  the 
ceaee-flre  Une.  The  UAR  communicated  this 
reJecUon  to  the  United  Statea  when  It 
learned  of  the  U.S.  daatre  in  this  reapaet  .  . 
the  UAB  explained  that  any  such  action  by 
the  United  States  would  help  Israel  ■  . 
and  that  the  least  it  (the  United  States^ 
could  do  would  be.  or  pretend  to  be,  neutral." 
Unlike  Cairo,  which  from  time  to  time 
credit?  the  cease-flre  to  "United  State*  Initia- 
tive." Moscow  consistently  refers  to  It  as  an 
arrangement  "forced*  upon  Israel  by  Egypt's 


Soviet-backed  power.  No  mention  baa  been 
made  by  Soviet  broadcasters  or  joumata  of 
either  William  P  Rogers,  Secretary  of  SUte, 
or  the  Nlwm  administration  as  orlglnalm 
of  both  the  cease-flre  and  the  New  York 
talks. 


Nt:W  JERSEY  POLISH  AMERICAN 
DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  month.  I  had  the  honor  of 
participating  In  a  Polish  day  celebration 
at  Falcons  Camp.  SomervlUe,  N.J.  The 
activities  of  the  day  brought  home  very 
forcefully  the  truth  that  the  varied  back- 
grounds and  cultural  heritages  of  Amer- 
ica's peop3e  gives  strength  to  our  Nation. 
It  was  my  honor  to  present  to  Mr- 
John  J.  WolczansW,  general  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Polish- American  Day 
celebration,  a  mcmemto  of  the  ceremony 
In  which  a  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of 
Ignacy  J.  Paderewski  was  dedicated  in 
1963  bv  President  Kennedy  at  the  V.8B. 
Maine  Memorial  at  Arlington  National 
Ceremony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  report  of  the 
events  of  New  Jersey  Polish-American 
Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  News  Tribune,  August  4. 1970] 

t.OOO  Attikd  Polish  Dst  Tm 
More  than  B.OOO  persons  attended  a  Polish 
Day  celebration  held  at  the  FeJcons  Camp, 
Somerviiie.  Area  members  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Polish-American  Congress,  the  Pollah 
Veterans  Post  40  of  Perth  Amboy.  the  Polish 
Veterans  Post  308  of  South  River  and  the 
Pulaski  Club  of  Perth  Amboy  atUnded. 

A  special  presentation  was  made  to  John 
J .  Wolczanski  of  Perth  Amboy ,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  PoUsh-Aroerlcan  Con- 
gress who  served  as  general  chairman.  He  was 
presented  with  an  Inscribed  picture  of  a  dedi- 
cation aervlc*  jwrformed  by  the  late  John 
P.  Kennedy  at  the  grave«lte  of  Ignacy  J. 
Paderewakl.  who  died  in  1941. 

Paderewakl.  a  Polish  statesman,  composer 
and  claaalcsJ  pianist,  was  Interred  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  Washington.  D.C.,  In 
what  the  then  president  Prankim  D.  Roose- 
velt  explained  was  a  "temporary  interment  in 
this  country  until  a  time  when  Poland  was 
f  ree  " 

U5.  Sen.  Harrison  A.  WUllams.  D-N  J.,  who 
made  the  presentation  to  Walczanakl  and  was 
the  main  speaker  at  the  Polish  Day  celebra- 
tlon.  said,  "But  Poland  Is  not  free.  Puderewslu 
rests  here  and  we  are  proud  to  have  him 
here." 

Williams  gave  Wolczanskl  a  plcttir*  of  the 
dedication  of  a  tablet  in  memotiam  to  Pad- 
erewski at  the  USS  Maine  Memorial  at  Ar- 
lington. The  ceremony  had  been  performed 
May  9.  1903.  In  making  the  presentation. 
WUllams  acknowledged  Wolcianakl's  "as- 
sliitainfm  In  making  this  dedication  poeslble." 
A  welcoming  address  was  given  by  Relnhold 
W.  Smycxek  of  Old  Bridge,  president  of  the 
PollBh-Amertcan  Congrees. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  Prus,  pastor  of  St.  Steph- 
en'! Roman  Catholic  Church.  Perth  Amboy. 
gave  the  Invocation.  American  and  Polish  na- 
tional anthems  were  sung  by  Capt.  Richard 
wmowskl. 

Speakara.  in  addition  to  Sen.  WUUama.  In- 
cluded Arthur  R.  Sypek.  president  o*  tha  N*w 
Jersey  Freeholders  Amoclation:  Marian  Swte- 
clckl  of  the  writing  staff  of  the  New  Tort 
Nowy  Swlat  newspaper;  Stanley  Madara  of 
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TTKitoa;  ud  AUrad  Zlanowlcz  ol  HlUild*. 
ur«ildft&t  ot  Oie  Polish  Fmlcons  DUUict  1. 

A  memorUl  ll«u  waa  conducted  ftt  the 
cusp's  ob»p«l  tor  ine  !»»  a«n  Wl»7dyik»w 
Andsra  of  the  Polish  Army  who  died  reoaiUy 
while  In  Loudon.  En«I*Dd.  Celebrant  w»»  Ml»- 
aaatry  Father  Zdlsl»w  KokowsU  ol  the 
Shrine  of  Our  L»dy  of  C£««tohow»  In  Doyles- 
town,  Pft. 

MARK  TRICE 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  lis  who 

serve  In  the  Senate,  I  believe,  regard  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  with  a  life  of  its 
own  that  transcends  the  lives  and  careers 
of  those  who  are  a  part  of  It. 

Few  men,  however,  have  been  as  much 
.%  put  of  this  great  Institution  as  Mark 
Trice.  In  50  years  of  ."^rvice  to  the  Senate, 
'.>e  has  seen  Senators  come  and  go:  he 
has  seen  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion 
swing  repeatedly,  sweeping  national  lead- 
ers In  and  out  of  poUtlcal  power;  and  he 
lias  seen  national  policies  as  well  as 
politicians  come  and  go. 

I  am  delighted  that  his  long  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  Senate  has  been  so 
appropriately  recognised,  and  I  extend 
u>  him  my  wannest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


THE  BX3LLY  OP  UNDISCIPLINED 
RADICALISM 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  a  letter  I  mailed 
on  August  31  to  congressional  student 
interns.  Including  a  statement  of  my 
views  on  the  folly  of  undisciplined 
radicalism,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

AnoiinSl,  ItTO. 

DBAS    SCMSTE    AMD    UOCSB    iNTXKMa :     1    WiSh 

to  use  tills  letter  to  convey  my  sjppreolatlou 
and  admiration  lor  you  Cor  working  to  Im- 
prove both  the  polices  and  procedures  of  our 
national  life.  I  am  lure  that  the  vlen-points 
of  ttudenu  worltlng  with  Senators  and  Cou- 
l^iuiiilium  **'*■  summar  have  varied  widely. 
3ut  it  15  significant  that  you  share  m  com- 
mon a  belief  that  lor  all  Its  shortonmlng* 
our  poUtlcal  system  still  provider,  a  useful 
opportunity  for  an  Individual  who  wishes  t<'> 
make  a  constructive  effort.  X  comsoend  you 
lor  your  faith  and  for  your  effort. 

May  X  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
especially  those  of  you  who  gave  your  time 
and  effort  to  the  Issues  associated  wltii  the 
Bo-caUed  Amendment  to  End  the  War.  1 
regret  that  a  heavy  schedule  did  not  permit 
me  to  grant  Intervleu-s  to  many  of  you  who 
visited  my  office. 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  Increasingly 
disturbed  by  those  young  people  who,  unlike 
yourselves,  have  reaort«d  to  acts  of  violence 
and  disruption  against  our  society.  My 
thoughts  on  this  subject  are  contained  In  the 
attached  statement:  The  Folly  of  Vndijci- 
plined  Radicalism.  I  would  appreciate  learn- 
ing of  your  reaction  to  this  statement. 
Sincerely. 

Oioaci  McOovxkH, 

VS,  Senator. 

TVS  PoLLT  or  umnac]rt,Dra»  raoxcalisss 
The  recent  bombing  of  the  Matti  Center 
at  the  Onlverslty  of  Wisconsin,  which 
ctalmsd  the  life  of  a  young  i^seaieher.  Is 
one  of  a  serlea  of  violent  acts  which  under- 
score the  folly  of  undisciplined  rwdlcnllsro- 
Bomblngs  In  "varlotis  parts  of  the  country 
hava  come  with  alarming  tmrmoy  lo  re- 


cent monttis.  Thee*  tacUca  and  the  wUd 
rhetoric  that  has  '"'"■'»^  aome  revolutionary 
groups  are  appejently  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  ends  Justify  the  means. 

But  the  bombers,  and  other  Irresponsible 
.advocates  ol  violence,  threaten  all  that  Is 
decent  In  our  sodely.  They  sometimes  claim 
'.o  be  operating  as  anti-war  agitators.  But 
we  cannot  end  violence  abroad  by  practicing 
It  on  each  otlier  here  at  home.  Indeed,  the 
tactics  of  violence  only  ensure  a  self-defeat- 
ing oounwr-reactlon  that  leads  not  to  peace 
and  Justice  but  to  conflict  and  luptiMInn 
I  regret  that  some  raxllcal  youtli  leadsra 
have  lost  contact  with  both  reality  and  their 
uwn  profaased  idealism. 

Rf/Hi.^1  theoreuclan  Tom  Hayden's  recent 
remarks  to  the  Natlomil  Student  Association 
Congress,  as  reported  in  the  Wsahington  Star 
of  August  19.  1870,  lUustrate  the  point. 

In  glorifying  the  recent  kidnapping  of  a 
California  Judge  which  led  to  his  death  and 
that  of  three  other  people,  Hayden  endorsee 
the  very  barbanam  that  be  profeeses  to 
despise. 

In  Maiming  that  Panther  leader  Buey 
Newton  was  released  from  prison  because  of 
the  guerrilla  kidnappers  of  Uruguay  and 
Braall.  Hayden  has  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  either  reason  or  honesty. 

Newton  was  released  not  because  of  Latin 
Amwlc&n  kidnappers,  but  because  an  Amer- 
ican oourt  gave  him  the  beneficial  protec- 
tion of  our  Judicial  system,  and  found  error 
in  his  trial. 

The  great  weakness  of  many  American  rad- 
icals such  as  Hayden  Is  that  their  vision 
Is  iitwttjMi  only  to  the  weakness  of  our  ao- 
dety.  Even  though  their  own  freedom  de- 
pends on  the  American  legal  and  political 
system,  they  use  tbat  freedom  to  proclaim 
the  worthlesaness  of  the  system  that  makes 
their  protest  passible. 

At  the  same  time,  they  naively  imagine 
that  the  revolutionary  society  they  advocate 
would  measure  up  fully  to  the  lof^  Ideals  at 
itearobltecta. 

Thus.  Che  American  radical  all  too  fre- 
quently wears  one  set  of  bilndere  that  en- 
ablea  tilm  to  see  only  the  dlsappolntmeott 
and  ugliness  of  our  aoolety,  while  BDXAtim  set 
of  blinders  enables  him  to  aee  only  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Utopian  altemauvea  he  reada 
about  In  radical  Utexature. 

Normally,  he  Is  comforted  In  hla  blindness 
by  the  affluence  and  relaUve  aecurltj  pro- 
vided by  the  system  he  condemns. 

What  1  pexeonally  resent  most  about  some 
American  radicals  is  tbedr  wllllngneas  to 
Jeopardise  the  rhannes  of  conatrucQve 
change  by  noiinLing  their  own  fooUah  and 
destrucuve  taotloa.  They  have  InvUed  the 
so-called  bard  hat  reaction  to  the  peace  ef- 
fort by  auch  anOos  as  displaying  Vletcong 
Dags,  disrupting  oourttooma,  shouung  ob- 
scenities and  other  obnoxious  patterns  of 
conduct.  Instead  of  building  a  broader  base 
on  the  nearly  universal  hunger  of  man  far 
peace,  they  seem  determined  to  isolate  tbe 
peace  movement  from  any  kind  of  effective 
relauonshlp  with  other  human  beings. 

This  kind  of  iiiiiH—  political  action  may 
be  enjoyable  for  afflaeiit  youth  cut  off  from 
the  real  world,  but  II  Is  a  pave  Injustice  to 
those  who  seek  an  end  to  the  war  and  misery. 
The  Irresponsible  militant  "doing  his  thing" 
at  a  peace  rally  or  in  a  courtroom  la  under- 
mining those  dedicated  to  the  long,  banl  ef- 
fort to  influence  public  oplrdon  toward  peace 
and  Jusuce- 

Tbe  Jerry  BuUns  aod  tOe  Abble  Hoffmans 
have  done  all  rigtit  tor  tbemaelvee  doing  thatr 
own  thing-  They  have  made  tlMmaelvs  Into 
naUonnlly  known  peceooaUtlea  complete 
with  lucrative  fees.  But  ttoey  have  dlacredltsd 
in  the  public  mind  legitimate  effcrta  for 
peace  and  Justice. 

1  repudiate  the  tacucs  of  the  Jerry  Bublna 
and  the  Abble  Hoffmans.  And  I  repudiate  the 
foolish  words  of  Tom  Hayden.  spoken  in 
praise  of  U«  California  court  tragedy  and  the 


lAtln  American  kidnap  kiUers.  Then  antics 
betray  Uie  hundreds  of  thoueands  of  con- 
cerned people,  young  and  old,  wtio  have 
worked  and  talked  and  walked  for  peace  and 
justice.  They  betray  the  thnUHnnris  of  people 
young  and  old  wbo  work  for  c&ndldatoa  dedi- 
cated to  a  better  society.  Tboy  betray  thoee 
in  public  life  who  have  mveeted  their  Uvea  In 
the  cause  of  a  more  humane  and  peaceful 
society.  And.  tbey  betray  aielr  own  belies  for 
a.  more  bamkonloUB  world  baaed  on  the 
orotherbood  of  man. 


IJNEMPLOYMENT  JUMPS  SHARPLY 
FOR  MATURE  WORKERS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  urgent  employment 
needs  of  middle-aged  and  older  persoos, 
the  Umted  States  still  does  not  have  a 
clear-cut.  effective  policy  for  maximum 
utilization  of  Individuals  now  regarded 
as  "older  workers." 

The  price  the  Nation  pays  tor  tbls 
inaction  is  a  growing  dependency  ratio 
of  nonworkers  to  workers. 

Recently  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  took  potentially  far- 
reaching  action  for  the  middle-aged  and 
older  worker  when  It  reported  out  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities 
Acts.  3867. 

One  major  feature — which  I  cospon- 
sored  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Raboolfh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kimnsdyi  — 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  mid- 
career  development  service  program  to 
provide  training,  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services  directed  at  the  special 
needs  of  persons  45  years  and  older. 

Various  indices  suggest  that  the  criti- 
cal period  In  the  worklives  of  adults  oc- 
curs during  their  late  forties  or  early 
fifties.  For  this  age  group  several  discern- 
ible trends  become  evident: 
Joblessness  begins  to  rise; 
Duration  of  unemployment  increases 
sbaiply: 

lAbor    force    partldpatton    declines: 
and 
Poverty  increases. 

In  the  face  of  mounting  widespread 
uiiemplosTnent.  the  impact  upon  ma- 
ture workers  and  their  families  has  been 
especially  severe. 

From  January  I96a  to  July  1970  un- 
employment for  persons  45  and  older 
lumped  precipitously  from  596,000  to 
967.000 — about  a  62-peroent  Increase. 

During  this  period,  long-term  unem- 
ployment— 15  tfeeks  or  longer — nearly 
doubled,  from  115,000  to  226.000. 

Yet.  In  far  too  many  instaiu:e&  the  em- 
ployment and  training  needs  of  older 
workers  have  been  overlooked  or  ignored 
under  present  manpower  programs. 

The  mldcareer  development  servtc* 
program  can  help  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate resoiirces  for  training  and  sup- 
portive services  are  devoted  to  the  press- 
ing and  growing  employment  problems 
of  the  mature  worker. 

An  excellent  article  In  the  August  Is- 
sue of  the  Typogiapfalcal  Journal  dis- 
cusses the  need  for  reshaping  our  think- 
ing and  attitudes  about  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«i>. 
u  (oUovb: 

same*   or   "IDtatnui.    OnOKTOLoor'    Is- 
cuuDfOLT    mrorrANT   ro   Wo»ii«» 

In  UU»  tune  of  rapid  moT»nient  of  erenu 
ind  Mom  n«w  »ort3  Mul  terms  Me  frequently 
devlaed  Because  tOe  old  eipreeelone  Me  Jurt 
am  adequate  .  .      .  ,„., 

Thta  Is  true  of  »n  emtlrely  new  Beld  wblcn 
embnees  the  emplormem  and  retlreinent 
problemi  of  mhldle-eged  and  older  wortere. 
tt  bis  been  given  the  Intrtjulng  name  Indus- 
trial Kerontology.  . , 

■more  Is  aliMdy  e  National  InsUtote  of  In- 
dustrial OerontologT  wtlcb  Is  funded  by  a 
grant  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  tbe 
National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

The  director  of  the  IniUtute  Is  Norman 
Sorague.  who  dettnee  Industrial  gerontology 
sTa   -new  applied  odenoe  ...  of  aging  and 

•■Industrial  g«roatolci«7  begins  where  age. 
per  le  beoomee  a.  handicap  to  employment, 
be  says.  "Age  dlscnmlt^oon  In  employment 
may  start  at  35  or  40  in  some  Indusljlea  and 
occupations  and  begins  to  ta«e  on  major  dl- 
menaons  when  a  person  reaches  the  age  of 
4fi  " 

amgue's  dellniuon  appears  in  the  preface 
oiTnsw  boot,  -roward  an  Industrial  Geron- 
tology.- bv  Harold  L.  Sheppard  of  the  W^. 
Opjohn  Uistltute  for  Economic  Research.  The 
boot  consists  largely  of  a  set  of  wsays  or  pa- 
nes which  were  prwe nted  at  a  lueS  seminar 
^oosored  by  the  NatlooAl  CXJuncU  on  the 
Aging,  on  Industrial  gerontology. 

The  seminar  took  place  several  months  be- 
fore the  law  pitlUblttDg  discrimination  In 
employment  because  ot  age  became  eflecUve 
The  participants  In  the  conference  were 
pioneers  In  this  new  science  long  concerned 
with  such  problems  as  employment  seslstance 
tor  older  worksre.  continued  employment, 
pursuit  of  new  stills,  and.  geneeaUy.  all  the 
barriers  which  workers  nnd  In  relation  to 
wort  as  they  continue  to  grow  older. 

Everyone  who  works  tor  a  living  must  be 
concerned  about  the  science  of  gerontology 
since  growing  older  Is  an  essential  part  of 
lite. 

Within  the  science  of  gerontology  Is  a 
question  that  has  been  the  subject  of  serious 
debate  within  the  Industrial  community  and 
wnun  the  Isbor  movement— oompulsory  re- 
tirement. There  are  many  advocates  and 
manv  positions  on  this  Issue, 

Sheppard,  In  his  eesay,  suggests  that  "pre- 
retirement attitudes  and  preparations  should 
be  examined  as  poeslble  mnuences  on  the 
wort  behavior  ot  older  wortera," 

More  importantly,  he  says  there  Is  no  basis 
tor  believing  ■letlrement  patterns  sod  jmt- 
ersnce  for  retirement  wUl  contlnus  ss  they 
are." 

He  raises  the  quesUon  of  whether  It  Is 
not  poMlble  that  under  conditions  of  a  gen- 
eral Inflationary  trend,  for  example,  "older 
persons  would  want  to  wort  longer  to  re- 
Dlenlab  their  eroded  ssseta  or  to  gusnJ  ss- 
asM  threatened  by  rising  pnoes." 

Shsppard  develops  other  questions,  too. 
Far  «ample,  be  not«l  that  20  to  30  years 
trcm  BOW  older  workers  may  not  actively 
seek  the  "release"  Irton  wort  to  the  same 
desrss  that  workers  do  today.  He  polntod 
out  that  In  higher-educated.  whlte-coUar  and 
professional  areas,  the  percentage  of  workers 
in  their  Ws  m  the  labor  force  remains  quits 
high. 

"There  Is  a  great  danger,"  Sheppard  writes, 
'stemming  from  the  fact  that  policies  allect- 
Ing  th»  work-play-ieUrement  patterns  of 
future  generations  of  the  older  popuUOon 
are  grounded  mto  today's  and  yesterday's 
factual  situations — situations  which  may  no 
longer  prevail  In  future  decades," 

He  obaerves  that  with  the  "process  ot 
aging."  slowing  down  and  the  cultural  stress 
on  the  prolongaUon  ot  life,  the  trend  toward 
early  retlrsmeat  may  be  revstsed  tm  sosoe 
Joes. 
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This  Uiougbtful  quefftlon.  of  course.  Is 
only  one  jmitii  but  nevertlieleM  important 
fkcet  of  the  science  of  industrial  gerontology- 

Among  other  areas  it  is  ooncemed  with 
aptitude  testing  of  middle-ogcd  and  older 
workera,  with  Job  counseling,  vocational 
training  snd  placament.  It  also  covers  Job 
MKignmenta.  re- assignment  and  retention. 

There  Is  a  deep  concentraUon  on  the  tran- 
sition from  employment  to  retirement  and 
with  Industrial  reOrement.  Itself.  Ii  Is  con- 
cerned with  retirement  preparation,  retire- 
ment criteria  and  retirement  Income,  with 
public  and  private  pension  programs  being 
spotlighted. 

The  Sens.te  Special  Committee  on  the  Ag- 
ing in  Its  recent  hearings  on  ■Economics  ot 
Aging— Toward  a  Pull  Share  In  Abundance- 
dug  deeply  into  industrial  gerontology.  It 
U  a  science  with  which  those  of  us  who 
work  for  a  Urtng  wUl  become  progressively 
mors  concerned. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  LEON  M.  HERMAN 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  just  over  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Herman,  a  noted 
scholar  and  Soviet  expert  who  served  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  passed  away 
fom  a  heart  attack.  His  passing  was  the 
occasion  for  numerous  obituaries  which 
praised  him  for  his  expertise  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  that  none  of  the  obitu- 
aries that  were  written  really  did  justice 
to  tiie  quality  of  the  man. 

In  the  June  1970  issue  of  Slavic  Re- 
view, there  appeared  an  article  which,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  nrst  time  does  Justice 
to  Leon  Herman  The  article  was  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Whelan,  one  of  Mr. 
Herman's  colleagues  in  the  Soviet  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Library. 

In  his  arUcle  Mr.  Whelan  points  out 
that: 

Mr.  Herman  advised  and  assisted  many 
members  and  committees  of  Congress  on 
matters  reUtmg  to  his  special  field  of  Soviet 
economics  m  EsAt-Wcst  trmde.  He  contributed 
to  the  work  of  the  Senate  committees  on 
Foreign  ReUtions,  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

B4r.  Whelan  points  out  that — 
The  pubUcatlon  of  his  many  studies  by 
thoe  committees  testifies  to  their  high  re- 
gard for  his  competence  in  his  field. 

By  his  unique  professional  sblllties  and 
eztraonUnary  personal  qualities  his  presence 
not  only  enriched  the  gcryemment  service, 
btxt  enriched  also  the  scholarly  world;  for 
more  than  Just  acting  as  a  conduit  of  Ideas 
flowing  into  the  government,  he  was  himself 
a  seminal  source  of  influence,  genermtmg 
Ideas  that  spread  throtighout  the  natloo'B 
scholarly  community 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Whelan's 
article  about  Mr.  Leon  Herman  be  print- 
ed In  the  Riooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Lbok  U.  HflLKAN.  1006-lMB 
On  May  29.  I960.  Laon  U.  Harmui.  as  presl* 
dent  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
AAA88.  presided  over  Its  annual  spring  meet- 
ing at  George  Washington  ITnlverslty.  In  the 
evening  he  presented  a  paper  on  Ea«t-We«t 
economic  relations.  This  was  Mr.  Herman's 
last  profession*!  activity:  he  passed  away 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  May  91, 
strtckan  with  a  heart  attack  wtiUe  quietly 
resting  at  his  home  in  Silver  ^rlng,  Mary- 
land. 
An  eminent  q>ectallst  In  aoelat  economto 


affairs  and  Eaet-West  trade.  Mr.  Herman  had 

a  long  and  dlsilngutshed  career  in  the  gov- 
ernment aervice.  His  interests  and  activities 
were  far-reaching,  encompassing  public  8«j- 
ice  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress, 
the  scholarly  community  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  the  business  world.  In  the  last 
decade  of  a  professional  career  that  spanned 
thlrty-flve  years,  Mr.  Herman  had  become  an 
internationally  recognized  •cholar-ln-go»- 
emment. 

As  in  the  caae  of  so  many  first-generation 
American  scholars  of  Soviet  affairs.  Mr.  Her- 
man had  his  beginning  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
was  born  tu    1B06   near  Plnsk,   Russia,  but 
spent  bis  early  years  in  Kiev  before  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  Slates  In  1831.  After  com- 
pleting his  undergraduate  work  at  Long  Is- 
land Oulversliy  In  1932.  he  eventuaUy  went 
on  to  the  Dnlverslty  of  Chicago  where  in  l»3B 
he  received  his   master's  degree   under  the 
famed  Russian  epeclallsl.  Profoaeor  Samuel 
N.  Harper.  In  the  same  year.  Mr.  Herman  en- 
tered the  government  service  and  began  a 
cajeer  m  the  Department  of  Comineroe  that 
was  to  last  twenty-two  yesji.  There  he  spe- 
ciallaed  in  Soviet  affairs  and  foreign  trade. 
and  held  important  poets  during  his  tenure, 
include  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Biiaslan 
Division,   Bxireau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  In 
1957  be  left  the  Commerce  Department  and 
began  hla  long  association  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  seiUor  specialist  In  Soviet  eco- 
nomics In  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
While  at  the  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bar- 
man was  able  to  give  lull  range  to  the  many 
talents,  skills,  and  expertise  that  he  had  de- 
veloped over  the  years;  and  It  was  do  doubt 
there.  In  the  aervice  of  Congress,  that  he  was 
able  to  make  his  greatest  impact  as  a  scholar 
of  Soviet  Affairs.  As  a  senior  specialist,  Mr. 
Herman  advised  and  assisted  many  membors 
»nd  committees  of  Congress  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  his  special  field  of  Soviet  economics 
and  East'Weet  trade.  Be  contributed  to  the 
vrork  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign 
Belatlons.  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary.  The 
publication    of  his  many  studies  by  these 
committees  testlfiea  to  their  high  regard  for 
his  competence  In  hie  field. 

Most  notable  of  Mr.  Herman's  contrltm- 
tlons  to  Congress  were  the  studies  on  the  6<^ 
Viet  eoooomy  prepared  for  the  Joint  EC(^ 
nomlc  Committee  which  he  had  planned  and 
guided  from  their  inception  to  final  publi- 
cation. His  demonstrated  capabilities  as  a 
director  of  research  and  as  a  contributing 
scholar  were  prlmwily  reaponfilble  for  mak- 
ing these  studies  the  most  widely  used  and 
authoritative  publications  on  the  Soviet 
economy,  students  of  Soviet  affairs,  econo- 
mists, and  foreign  policy  epect»llsta  In  this 
country  and  abroad  have  acclaimed  them  as 
a  primal  source  for  understanding  the  Soviet 
economy.  Even  the  Soviet  leaders  have  t&ken 
note  ot  them.  In  addition.  Mr.  Hermsji  di- 
rected the  publication  of  two  definitive  vol- 
umes on  the  economy  of  Mainland  China, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  super- 
vising the  preparation  of  a  path-breaking 
study  on  the  economy  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  a  producing  scholar,  Mr.  Herman  was 
prolific,  and  his  scholarly  efforte  are  recorded 
In  a  vast  blbllogn^y  of  published  and  un- 
published wnungs.  compiled  during  his  years 
of  public  aervice.  (A  commemorative  bibli- 
ography of  his  published  works  has  been  re- 
produced in  The  ASTE  Bulletin.  11,  no.  3 
|FaU  IWW):  4-ia.)  His  chapters  In  books, 
articles,  and  reviews  In  professional  Journals 
were  numerous.  And  students  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs in  the  Ute  1940b  will  recall  with  grati- 
tude tbAt  It  was  he  was  translated  the  major 
Russian  economic  historical  opus  by  P.  I- 
Llashchenko  publlahed  by  Macmlllan  In  1949. 
But  Mr.  Herman's  professional  interests 
were  not  confined  strictly  to  the  government 
service:  ttiey  extended  fsr  beyond  to  the  field 
of  education,  to  organizational  activity,  and 
to  the  liiisUiw  community.  For  many  years 
ha  was  adjunct  professor  at  the  American 
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Unlnnltys  School  of  Int«rnitlon»l  a«r»lo». 
Hb  found  time  In  hla  busy  profeMlon«J  Ule 
to  lecture  wmely  and  regularly.  eapMlaUy  at 
ihe  State  Department'.  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute and  the  Defense  Departments  Na- 
tional. Industrial.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  war 
collegee.  Moreoier.  he  was  aesoclated  with 
and  actively  engaged  In  the  work  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  American 
Management  Association,  and  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  Waahlngton 
Chapter  of  the  AAASS.  And.  flnaUy,  as  a 
long-tune  consultant  in  East-West  wade.  Mr. 
Herman  won  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
business  community,  which  looked  upon  him 
as  a  aUUful  interpreter  of  the  Soviet  scene 
and  aooordlngly  acnight  his  counsel. 

A  truly  profeealonal  man.  Mr.  Herman 
moved  with  an  uncommon  grace  end  ease 
within  the  government  service  and  between 
It  and  the  worlds  of  scholarship  and  busi- 
ness; and  wherever  be  went  those  with  whom 
he  was  doaely  aeeoclated  could  not  faU  to 
feel  the  Impress  ot  the  power  ot  hla  Intellect. 
the  depth  and  br«adth  of  his  wisdom,  and 
the  Taat  ijlmenslon  of  his  human  understand- 
ing. In  this  way.  he  epitomized  the  finest  of 
what  the  Intellectual  should  be  in  the  gov- 
ernment service.  By  his  unique  professional 
abilities  and  extraordinary  personal  qualities, 
hla  presence  not  only  enriched  the  govem- 
mant  service,  but  enriched  also  the  echolarly 
world;  for  more  than  Just  acting  as  a  con- 
duit of  Ideas  Bowing  Into  the  government, 
he  was  himself  a  seminal  source  of  Influence, 
generating  Ideas  that  spread  throughout  the 
nation's  scholarly  community. 

This  Is  no  small  legacy  for  a  career  that 
stretched  over  three  decadea  Perhaps  it  Is 
this  feature  of  Leon  Herman's  life  that  will 
be  most  remembered  by  his  many  profes- 
sional coUeagues.  But  It  wU!  be  this  and  the 
memory  of  a  warm  and  gentle  man  that  win 
remain  with  those  who  were  closest  to  hlm- 

JOBCPH   O.   WHXX.AK. 

Ltbrorjf  o/  conyress. 


THE  CURRENT  MOLD  OF  SD8 


Mr,  MTi.T.KB.  Mr.  President,  in  "Case 
and  Comment"  for  July-August  1910.  ap- 
pears an  article  by  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  The  article  also  appeared 
in  38  Pordham  Law  Review  289,  entitled 
"A  Study  In  Marxist  Revolutionary  Vio- 
lence "  which  traces  the  development  ol 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  This 
authoritative  article  is  must  reading  for 
aU  Americans,  especially  for  parents  of 
studenu  and  students  attending  or  about 
to  attend  college,  .....  w 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  R*coaD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arucle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

A  SrtroT  n>  Mamibt  RivoLirnon»»T  Vio- 
ixNcs:  STunaNTS  roa  s  DMsocaatic  eoci- 
»rr,  19«2-lB«e 

(By  John  Edgar  Hoover) 
pwple  ask.  what  Is  the  OBtun  of  the  revo- 
luUon  that  we  talk  about?  Who  will  It  be 
made  by.  and  for,  and  what  are  Its  goals  and 
stntegy? 

The  gMl  Is  the  destruction  of  08  Imperial- 
ism and  the  achievement  of  a  clasaless  world: 

world  communism.  

The  most  Important  task  for  us  toward 
making  the  revoluuon  ...  is  the  creation 
of  a  mass  revolutionary  movement.  .  ,  .  A 
r«volutlonary  mass  movement  Is  dllXerent 
from  tha  traditional  revisionist  mass  base  of 
"nrnpathlaeia.''  Rather  It  Is  akin  to  the  Bed 
Ouard  m  China,  baHd  on  the  full  paraclji*- 
tlon  and  Involvament  of  masses  ol  people  In 
the  pi»ctlce  ot  making  revolution;  a  move- 


ment with  •  tial  wUllngnees  to  partlelpste 
in  the  vlalent  and  Illegal  struggle. 

The  BTV  lEerolutlonary  Tenth  Uov»- 
ment]  must  ,  ,  .  1««1  to  the  eSoctlve  orga- 
nisation needed  to  survive  and  to  create 
another  battlellaUl  of  the  revolution. 

A  revolution  Is  a  war.  This  wlU  re- 

quire a  cadre  organization,  effective  secrecy, 
self-reliance  among  the  cadres.  .  .  .  There- 
fore the  centralized  organisation  ot  revolu- 
tionaries must  be  a  political  organUntlon  as 
weU  ss  military,  what  Is  generally  called  a 
"Marxist-Leninist"   party.' 

we  must  take  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain that  the  stale  cannot  be  ohallenged 
except  through  revolutionary  violence.  This 
is  lu  nature. 

We  must  study  revolutionary  principles  ol 
organljatton  as  Lenin,  Mao,  and  others  have 
written  about  them,  develop  collective  meth- 
ods of  work  and  decision-mating,  and  nght 
antl-communlsm.  .  .  . 
It  Is  part  c»f  our  ftmotlon  as  a  revolutionary 

youth  movement.  ,  .  .'  

We're  not  communist  Inspired.  We're  com- 
munists. Corrupt,  evil  and  It  [our  syst«n  of 
government]  should  be  destroyed.  In  fact 
smashed.* 

A  disease  alBlcts  America  today — the 
fllqf^ff*  Of  extremism.  We  see  extremism  of 
several  varieties:  left  wing  extremism  (Old 
Left  and  New  Left);  right  wing  extremism 
(Mlnutemen);  black  extremism  (Black  Pan- 
ther Party) ;  white  extremism  (Ku  Klux  EUn 
and  anti-Negro  hate  groups).'  TTie  mass 
media  each  day  Is  filled  with  charges  and 
countercharges,  with  accusations  and  coun- 
teraocusatlons,  with  one  group  bitterly  as- 
EialUng  and  denouncing  another  group.  All 
too  trequenuy  these  verbal  asaaulU  are  rein- 
forced with  violent  acta:  murder,  aBaanlt, 
arson,  bombings. 

Extremism  poses  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
integrity  of  democratic  Institutions.  Bvery 
American  should  be  concerned-  When  In- 
dividuals or  organlaatlons  take  the  law  mta 
their  own  hands,  they  render  a  grave  dis- 
service to  the  concepts  of  civility  and  legality 
which  hold  our  society  together.  The  Oreek 
historian  Thucydldes  many  yeara  ago  wrote 
about  Athens: 

Trust,  the  main  element  in  high  character, 
disappeared,  Uughed  to  scorn,  and  a  con- 
vinced, suspicious  hostmcy  between  mas  and 
man  everywhere  took  Its  place.* 

Our  democraUe  society  Is  held  together  by 
the  law— that  body  of  precedenta.  Interpreta- 
tions. statutM  and  pragmatic  applications 
which  theoreucally  provides  balance,  fair 
play  and,  to  the  best  of  human  Judgment, 
Justice  and  dignity  to  the  individual.  The 
democraUc  process  provides  for  change — but 
change  within  the  framework  of  law.  '"Hie 
lUe  of  the  law, "  said  JuaUce  Oliver  WendaD 
Holmas.  "has  not  been  logic:  It  has  been  ex- 
perience." •  The  law  Is  a  constantly  evolving 
process  which  aUows  errors  to  be  corrected, 
JudgmenU  to  be  reversed,  and  new  knowl- 
edge to  be  incorporated. 

Our  society  allows  and  encourages  protest 
and  dlasent,'  the  opinions  of  the  minority 
ss  well  as  the  majority.  Bvery  cltlaen  and 
group  has  the  right  (and  duty)  to  poujt  out 
the  many  Imperfections  In  society  and  to 
take  steps  to  have  them  corrected.  But  these 
steps  must  be  within  the  democraUc 
prooees — not  In  opposition  to  the  Uw.  ClvU 
disobedience,  violence  and  flouting  of  the 
Uw  have  no  place  In  a  democraUc  eodety. 
Free  government  Is  tragically  weakened  when 
Individuals  show  disrespect  for  the  law,  en- 
gage In  vigilante  actions  or  endeavor  to  set 
one  element  ot  society  against  the  other. 
When  any  group  openly  proclaims  that  our 
government  should  be  overthrown  by  vio- 
lence, the  time  has  come  to  be  concerned— 
and  we  as  a  nation  have  reached  that  polntl 
The  quotaUons  above  ■  reflect  the  existence 
ui  America  today  of  a  small  group  of  In- 


dlvlduala,  prlmarUy  coUege  studenta,  who  are 
working  for  the  overthrow  of  our  democratic 
Institutions.  A  scant  two  years  ago,  few 
Amerlcami  had  heard  of  the  Students  for  • 
Democratic  Society  (6DS) .  Today  those  UU- 
Uala  are  the  trademarks  ot  a  movement  whoee 
members  have  developed  mto  embittered, 
vociferous  revoluUonanes  who  have  Ignited 
many  campus  InsurrecUons.  They  have  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  this  oountiy's  laws. 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  article. 


THX   NEW   crrelMraxs 
Here  la  a  new  type  of  extremism,  an  ex- 
tremism all  the  more  dangerous  because  It 
ecnanatea   from    a   group   of    young   people 
(many  of  whom  are  highly  trained  academi- 
cally)  whose  bitterness  against  their  coun- 
try Is  so  Intense  that  many  ot  them  want 
blindly   to  destroy  without  much   (If  any) 
Oiought  ae  to  what  Is  to  emerge  fro«n  this 
destrucUon.  Their  lU  will  Is  guided  more  by 
whim  than  plan,  more  by  cynical  pessimism 
tdian  hope  for  a  better  future,  more  by  the 
spiteful  revenge  of  the  frustrated  than  by 
dedlcaUon  to  a  noble  cause.  A  type  of  youth- 
ful  barbarism*  seems   to  have  taken  hold 
of  this  minority    (SOS  being  an  extremely 
small   minority   of  our   college  generation). 
Danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  people 
m  their  hatred  and  antl-lntellectuallsm.  will 
cauae  great  damage  not  only  In  the  academic 
community  but  also  In  society  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  SDS  from  a  relatively  ob- 
scure and  mild  campus  group  to  an  organiza- 
tion     advocating       Marxist      revolutionary 
violence.   Then   let   us   discuss  some  of  the 
controlling  processes  and  techniques  of  the 
SDS  mentaUty.  i.e.,  the  processes  which  have 
severed    allegiance   to   this   country    and  to 
democraUc  principles. 

The  history  ot  SDS  Is  brief — spanning  a 
scant  seven  years.  Actually.  SDS  as  we  know 
It  today  was  bom  at  a  convention  of  a  mere 
handful  of  students  meeting  at  Pan  Huron, 
Michigan,  In  June,  1963.'*  These  were  the 
days  of  the  civil  rights  struggles  In  the 
South.  Many  SDS  members  and  sympathizer* 
lied  been  acUve  In  voter  registration  drives 
and  freedom  demonstrations  and  rallies. 
Their  enthusiasm  ran  high  and  It  aeemed 
that  SD6  was  to  be  a  militant  protest  grtHip 
bent  on  achieving  reforms. 

The  original  Ideological  framework  of  the 
SDS  was  proclaimed  In  the  so-called  Port 
Huron  Sutement  adopted  at  the  foimding 
convention-  Though  the  statement  dealt  with 
many  Issues  of  the  day.  It  was  characterized 
by  two  key  words — "participatory  democ- 
racy"— meaning,  anwng  other  thin^.  that 
the  InsUtuUons  of  American  society  should 
be  more  open  for  Individual  paradpatlon  and 
citizens  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  concern. 
As  a  social  system  we  seek  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democracy  of  Individual  participa- 
tion, governed  by  two  central  alms :  that  the 
Individual  share  In  those  social  decisions  de- 
termining the  quality  and  direction  of  his 
Ute:  that  society  be  organized  to  encourage 
independence  In  men  and  provide  the  media 
for  their  common  participation.^ 

The  preamble  of  SOS's  constitution  "  con- 
tains this  sentence : 

It  (SDSj  maintains  a  vision  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  where  at  all  levels  the  people 
have  control  of  the  decisions  which  affect 
them  and  the  resources  on  which  they  are 
dependent. 

Rjllowlng  the  Port  Huron  convention.  SDS 
leaders  returned  to  their  respective  cam- 
puses and  embarked  on  an  ambioous  or- 
ganlrlng  campaign  with  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  "radicalizing"  the  students."  In  19*4. 
tjie  Free  Speech  Movement  erupted  at  the 
Onlveismy  ot  (»lifomla  at  Berkeley.  Alao. 
there  were  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  (Au- 
gust. 1»6*)  and  the  escalation  ot  the  Viet- 
nam War  Rew  Left  leaders  began  channeling 
the  movement  Into  anti-war  activities  The 
SDS  acuvely  parUUpaled  In  the  growing  stu- 
dent unrest  and  the  demonstrauons  against 
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ti,  Vl«n»in  W«.  How«er.  SOS  wM  not  j«t 
J^^^AlSriTi  i»volutlon»r>-.  TlolM.c»-proM 

^pon«diy  wM  «u«  m  ».»«i  such  P^l^ 
".  r«ld.^«  ol  conununlO«  "'^'^'^  *»  ' « 
'^^'^  T>Si>rn?«».   «iu«uon.    voting 

poi^d^BJ  SDS  brought  n^7  ""^."^^ 
»DoniM  Wh»t  «  Uie  stritegy  °'  "f*^ 
^.^fTmpUUt  in  m.  cohcpi  ol  P«^c^^- 
^-VdunSrKyT" »  Mtoi  one  oomMnt»vor. 

^Mi"u'?.nr.^cssr:"s--.- 

S:S^rc:;.«  »"  «v„onn>.ut  wh^  «^ 

arg»iiU»uon.  u  •m«c»ln»  In  both  BOB  «~ 
^■'aut'tt.  Whole  con«pt  of  •P^'SSTS 

^^SiphJ.  d«nocr.uc  P""^-"*  ^"^J^ 

sMw*      .iwuttw. wftA   ft   mere   aaiooo 

;iSf^rS^  S   »ntXnocr»Uc  thought 

Siceptlbly.  U  b«»m.  more  mllluait.  more 

hostue.  more  »n"-e'e^°«,  nrec«. 
A  cloM  ohaerver  noted  the  proceM 

Sctoy  the  dMcu-loo.  Mid  perbipe  the  d«- 
-^  U  ■■n«n  pn«e.t  u.  r«ut*nce  The 
^d^5S'cUon^S,^P<»'"°  "f  '"S;^, 
ur«>  sr»t  «  to  imply  .  qu»llt»a«  cb^ig^ 

ThU^qu^tAtlve  change"  wm  f"n"l*°»°^ 
^^  Tocebodlng:    rnc  SDS  Kad  re).c^ 

^rt,.  ■Mo.t  p«>pl.  in  BOe."  *d  on.  ^t. 
SJtioil  leidOT.  -le  not  even  rmguely  .JTn- 
p.tbetlc  to  the  p»rlHmeDt«ry  game  In- 
«e£l.  It  hKl  c«t  It.  lot  on  t  policy  of  re- 

No  matter  whM  Amerlc*  demandi,  U  doe. 
a«    po«eM    a.     WJumever    th.t    <lem»nd 

A  rMUt»nce  movement.  b«e<l  on  "ije  do- 
BUi  Not  wub  my  lUe.  you  dont  le  ba^ 
w  helping  people  h«»k  out  of  their  own 


Many  of  m  In  SDS  ibare  i  oonvlctlon  th»t 
thU  1.  wh.1  hM  to  h«ppen.  Thit  we  must 
mlU  end  lh»t  people  mu»t  breaJi  free.  None 
o«  u."  u  eure  we  can  win.  All  we  can  say 
u  mat  there  «  other  w»y»  to  le«l  our  Uvee 
in  the  fsce  of  the  obtcmaltf  of  what  Amart- 
ca  We  u_and  that  we  Intend  to  live  them 
that  way  "  ^  ^ 

The  dangeroua  Bubloon  of  vlotonoe  had 
been  croeeedl  Bine  19«1  the  al»  baa  bean 

mTolv«J  in  an  •«'-e«^"'^8  ^t^'V^ 
radical  activity.  In  the  iprtng  of  IBOB.  sua 
wae  a  epearhead  In  the  violent  student 
domonatjatlon  at  ColumbU  Onlverjlty.  The 
IteO-l&eA  ecademlc  year  eaw  8D6  vlolanoe 
on  many  campuaee.  including  the  oonvlotlon 
of  an  SDS  member  at  a  stldweetam  unlvw- 
•UT  under  the  federal  sabotage  etattrta" 
for  attempting  to  bomb  a  Heeerve  OOonr 
Tralnlhg  Corpe  (BOTC)  building  on  campua. 
In  April.  l»«e.  Cameron  David  Blahop.  an 
SDfi  member,  wae  plaoed  on  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau   of    Inve«tl»atlon-»    (FBI)    "TBI   Moat 

Axitootee  at  end  o(  ertlele 


Wanted"  lut  of  crlffllnal  fugiuves.  Blabop 
wae  charged  with  aabotaga  In  the  dyoaailt- 
mg  of  power  crananxlaalan  towexa  In 
Colorado. 

TH«  moLi  or  TRX  ral 
The  prUnary  roeponalblUtj  for  tiendllng 
violations  of  tlic  law  in  connection  with 
student  disruptions  rests  with  local  law  en- 
lorcemenl.  The  FBI.  as  a  federal  Investiga- 
tive agency,  does  not  poaieis  police  powers 
mdudliig  guarding  buuaings  and  grounds  or 
providing  personal  protection.  TTie  FBn  la- 
woiiMbUlty  IS  primarily  twofold  lH  col- 
Scuon  of  IntaUlgence  data  for  UnmadlMe 
diMemlnatlon  to  authorised  Indlvldtials  In 
the  oxecuUve  branch  of  the  government;  and 
(2)  securing  evidence  of  any  violation  of 
federal  laws  within  lu  J  urlsdlctlon. 

Reported  incldenu  attributed  to  the  Kew 
Left  suggest  a  few  of  the  more  eerlous  federal 
crimes  which  some  eitremuts  may  be  dU- 
ooeed  to  commit.  One  group  of  ooenaes 
iould  be  directed  toward  crippling  military 
programs.  Including  such  acU  as  (1)  saOo- 
taiw  to  BOTC  faciutlee  on  campus,  reonilt- 
ins  staUons,  and  other  mllltarj  Installations. 
oTwar  material  I18U3C  11  3151-5<-  :19€«)i. 
.J)  destruction,  thelt  or  alteration  ^  any 
SelecUve  Service  document  or  record  (»o 
55?%,p  »«a  .supp  IV,  1969.  18  U^ 
I  IMl  (l»««) ) ;  (3)  counseling  eva^on  of  ^ 
selective   Service   Act    (BO    DSC    App    I  *« 

irdlSuon  or  djsloyaltj  of  troops  (18  UBC 

Kirtera  from  the  Armed  Forcte  (IB  OTC 
(1381  (19««));  ««»  (8)  tntenerrooe  TOh 
government  canununlcaUons  (18  U»c 
I  1363  (1964)1. 

Another  group  of  offenses  would  Involve 
not  and  clvU  disorder  such  s«  (1)  traveling 
in  uueiatate  or  foreign  commerce  to  Incite 
f  r^?«^.rwl«.  encour^e,  P'n'c'P^  ^■ 
ra  coounlt  any  act  of  violence  In  a  riot  IB 
U8C  iai01(a)(ll  (Supp  IV.  19«9)):  (aiin- 
terferlng  »-1th  u>y  fireman  or  law  enfot«- 
ment^Ocer  on  olBclal  duty  during  a  cWl 
cusorder  In  any  way  that  obstruots  or  l^ 
i-eceely  afleots  Interstate  oommeroe  (18  use 
1  Ml(a)  13)  (19641  I.  or  (3)  Interference  with 
!h.  e«™ue  of  federally  protected  rtgbta  (18 
DSC  1146(b)   (Supp  IV,  19(»)^ 

There  are  many  other  poesU>U«lee.  of 
ootiree.  Among  these  are  ( 1 )  •^'«»"=«?,"f " 
Sow  of  government  (16  U8C  I  ffl»  (!»«)); 
m  deeeSatlon  of  the  Bag  of  the  United 
sites  (IB  DSC  I  700  (1964) );  (3)  assaulting. 
nalstlng.  or  Impeding  certain  offlcerm  of  the 
JSmlgovemment  (18  DSC  1111  (19641: 
141  sJiTil— 1-  certain  foreign  diplomatic 
I^  JSToS^lal  perKinnel  (18  DSC  I  113 
(1M4) )  ■  and  (5)  threats  agaust  the  Pre«- 
deot  (18  use  1871  (1964)  )■ 

At  tbe  ans's  1968  national  convention  In 
Ulohlgan.  a  wormJiop  on  safcotage  and  "f*'>- 
slvM  was  held.  Here  parJdpants  were  told 
not  only  how  to  manufacture  Molotov  ooc»- 
Mlls  and  Incendiary  devices  but  also  how 
they  could  best  be  used  sgalnat  the  '■etsB- 
Uahment." 

In  Deoembec.  1968.  the  SCe's  National 
0oun<41  approved  a  reeolution  enUUed  "To- 
warOs  a  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement." 
This  resolution  stated  flatly: 

The  main  teak  now  u  to  begin  monng 
beyond  the  limitations  of  struggle  placed 
upon  a  student  movement.  We  must  realize 
our  potenual  to  reech  out  to  new  constltM- 
eodes  both  on  and  oil  campus  and  buUd 
sue  into  a  yot»t*i  movement  that  Is  revolu- 
ticoary.a 

This  u  wbere  SOS  U  today"— •  youtli 
movemeat  dedicated  to  a  revolution  ct 
vlolanoe. 

The  8D8.  however.  Is  msrety  one  group  In 
the  eo-called  New  Left  movement.  This  move- 
mftiil  consists  of  many  element*,  for  exam- 
ple, anarchlftta.  oommunlate  (of  venous 
types),  hippies,  pacifists,  and  Idealists.  We 
must  be  extremely  careful  In  differentiating 


and  not  lump  all  protesters  into  the  extrem- 
ist SDS  category.  Protest  Is  a  legitimate 
funotlon  of  tiie  university  and  society  as  a 
whole.  This  nation  was  btiilt  on  pnxest. 
Many  students  and  adults,  for  sincere  rea- 
sons of  their  own.  opposs  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  draft,  and  unlveredty  policies.  They  have 
a  right  to  protest  within  the  aixuoture  of 
free  government.  Oreat  damage  can  be  dona 
by  la2>elll^  theee  Individuals  as  SOS  members 
or  guilty  of  advocating  revoluuon.  Thess 
Qon-SD6ers  are  frequently  manipulated  by 
the  extremist  minoriuea,  but  they  ehouw 
not  be  stumnarUy  categorised  as  m>roll«r»  or 
sympathiaen  of  SDa. 


WHAT  TUe  SOS  I 

Just  what  processes  csused  these  trsglc 
developments  In  the  aD6t  What  factors 
molded  the  thinking  and  actions  of  this  ex- 
tremist minority  of  young  people? 

(1)  A  bajic  and  Jundamental  rejectUin  ot 
democratic  injtilutloru  and  value*  oi  arcAsic, 
irrfXei'onl  and  TmanSngle*$. 

see  literature  Is  ailed  with  comments  con- 
temptuous of  democratic  Instltunons  and 
processes.  "I  dont  plan  to  vole."  said  an 
SDSer.  "It's  no  choloe— there  are  three  pigs 
running  for  president.  [W)e  denounce  the 
electoral  piooeai,  Ifs  senseless.''"  "Vote 
Where  Power  Is.  Our  Power  Is  in  ths  atrset."  " 
proclaimed  an  SDe  pubUcaUon.  "While  courts 
are  still  available  to  us  as  a  means  of  defense, 
we  should  use  them  to  the  fullest  extent, 
using  the  opportunity  each  time  we  appear  In 
court  to  make  clear  the  political  nature  ot 
the  police,  courts,  and  attacks  on  Individ- 
uals," ^-  prtxilalms  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement  n.  The  law  enforcement  officer  Is 
called  a  "pig."  SDS  members  taunt,  and  hurl 
bitter  ohscenltlss  against  the  police  officer.  In 
a  recent  Lntervlew  SDS  leaders  were  asked : 

Question:  "How  would  you  descrlbs  ths 
government  and  the  structure  of  this  coun- 
tryJ" 

Answer:  "CapltalUt.  pig,  power  struetoie. 
That's  what  It  Is." 

Queetlon:  "Would  you  call  It  a  democzmcy 
at  all?" 

Answer:  "No."" 

The  whole  history  of  Judaic-Christian  cul- 
ture Is  ridiculed,  mocked  and  scorned.  Out  ol 
this  rejection  of  a  tieilef  Id  democratic  values, 
grow  dangerous  processes. 

(3)  yiolencr  oj  the  typt  o/  lesdersAfp  re- 
quired to  e^ecf  change  in  the  United  Stata, 
If  an  Individual  rejecte  democratic  values, 
then  violence  becomee  an  scceptable  means 
of  sctlon.  The  hatred  of  the  "fctabllshment" 
(meaning  the  government,  the  military,  pri- 
vate Industry,  snd  the  educational  system) 
Is  so  Intense  that  any  means  of  attack  Is  ]us- 
tiaed. 

UnOl  the  student  Is  willing  to  dsstror 
totally  and  JoyluUy  thoss  luprmlee  stnic- 
turee — to  attack  and  deetroy  the  bourgeois 
sodsl  order — his  student  movement  will  al- 
ways be  Just  that — never  truly  revolutionary. 
There  can  be  no  liberated  university  in  a 
dead  society.  AH  or  nothing.  The  buildings 
are  yours  for  the  burning.  lor  until  they  are 
destroyed,  along  with  dvUlsatloii  and  Itt 
death,  you  will  iwt  live. 

rhe  revolutionary  project  should  be  clsar 
to  the  student — destruoUon  of  the  univer- 
sity .  .  .  unless  the  student  Is  capable  of  de- 
Btructlatl  aa  oreatlOQ.  there  wUI  be  no  revolu- 
tionary toansformatlon." 

TO  the  SDS  member,  a  key  feature  ot  this 
violence  Is  guerrilla  warfare,  "We  are  work- 
ing to  build  a  guerrilla  force  In  an  urban  en- 
vironment."" He  looks  upon  himself  as  an 
extremely  small  minority  In  a  vast  sea  of 
hostile  "ImpertsUsm."  Impotent.  InooDse- 
quentlal  and  weak.  Revt^iutlonary  power  can 
be  generated  In  his  eyes,  therefore,  only 
through  guerrllls  tsctlcs."  No  wonder  the 
guerrilla,  the  Individual  who  defied  the  Bs- 
tabllslunent  and  fought  to  overthrow  existing 
society.  Is  a  New  Lett  snd  8D8  hero."  Very 
rareaUnc,  a  (uerrlUa  waltare  la  a  topic  ot 


study  in  the  so-called  Bee  »'4™»'"i"  ??? 

IS  a  description  of  one  ^urse  from  a  tJ»s  uni- 
versity catalogue: 

vniBAN  ooiatnJ.A  wasfasi 
We  wUl  study  the  alms  and  technlquee  of 
guerrUla  warfare  In  an  urban  letUlig:  Of^' 
SSon,  training,  propaganda.  mteUlgence  and 
counterintelligence,  sabotage  and  cWU^ 
resistance.  We  wlU  do  this  through  the  use 
ot  theory  textt,  pracucal  manuals,  and  war 

""^^  whole  concept  of  violence  was  OTg- 
caUy  emphasised  In  a  recent  Issue  of  SDS  s 
New  Uft  Notes.  Under  the  caption.  Bring 
the  War  Homel."  page  one  carried  » '""  P^" 
Xtograph  of  a  Uttle  boy  with  a  61g^«2"» 
pSSnrii  <*Ject  on  a  nUlrood  track  The 
d«KrtpUon  r«Id:  "With  a  "efljnt  ^le  6- 
year-old  .  , .  shows  how  he  placed  a  25-pound 
Lncrete  slab  on  the  tracks  and  wrecked  a 

"^I^TOs  violence  Is  Justified  as  mor^. 
honorable,  the  thing  to  do.  ThU  gives  SDS 
?l<3in!ce  ;nd  potential  violence  f  Pf!"*"" 
rellglous  fervor,  a  seeming  moral  Ifppe""" 
loa^g  to  the  dinger  that  the  uncrtUcal  ob- 
ierver  may  consider  the  perpetrator  as  a 
martyr  rather  than  a  criminal. 

In  one  attempted  bombing  by  an  SDSer. 
the  culprit,  who  was  apprehended  end  con- 
vl^d,  said  he  did  not  really  want  to  mj^ 
any  person.  Be  wanted  to  destroy  this  BOTC 
building,  he  said,  as  a  symbolic  act,  as  his 
pwKinal  protest  against  the  Establishment. 
This  SDS  attitude  Is  reminiscent  of  pre- 
vious anarchist   criminal   activities   to   this 
country.  Emma  CSoldman.  the  weU   known 
anarchist  leader,  has  told  how  she  and  Alex- 
ander Berkman.  another  aiuurchlst.  plotted 
the   murder  of   a  key   American   Industrial 
leader  who.  In  their  eyes,  was  symbolic  of 
the   hated    Efctahllshment.    Berkman   would 
personally    attempt    to   klU   him— not    that 
Berkman  had  a  personal  grievance  against 
this  man.  but  that  this  Individual   was   a 
"symbol    of    wealth    and    power."    Berkman 
would  gain  nothing  personally— nor  did  he 
expect   anvthlng"  To  these  snarchlats.  the 
deed  was  justlded  because  It  would  not  only 
shock  the  Establishment  but  also  would  prop- 
agate  their    message   to   the   whole   nation. 
The    "message'     was    as    Important    as    the 
deed    It  was  for  the  cause'  Goldman  adds: 
"Our  end  was  the  sacred  cause  ot  the  op- 
pressed and  exploited  people  It  was  for  thetn 
that  we  were  going  to  give  our  lives.  What  If 
a   few   should   have  to   perish?- the   many 
would  be  made  free  and  could  live  In  beauty 
and  In  comfort.  Yes.  the  end  In  this  case 
Justified  the  means."" 

Some  SDS  leaders  hnve  talked  about  the 
politics  ot  guUf— meaning  that.  In  their 
opinion.  Americans  have  troubled  and  guilty 
consciences  about  injustices  snd  Inequities 
In  their  society  To  the  hard  core  SDS  mem- 
bers, a  pollcy'of  violent  confrontation  (In- 
cluding campus  Insurrections,  bombings  and 
arson)  bopefuUy  vrtll  bring  public  sympathy 
and  approval  (even  If  silent)."  Moreover.  It 
may  stir  up  Intereat  In  their  cause  and  even 
prevent  their  prosecution  later  on  crlmlnsl 
cbsrges! 

Aa  s  nation,  we  must  recognise  that  this 
style  of  snarchlst  violence  Is  a  violation  of 
our  laws  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
(4)  Disalteetion  t^om  drmocratic  values 
and  a  yroirlnj  fendmcy  (owa'd  violence  have 
led  to  an  inct-eajinj  SDS  empha-Ha  on  revolu- 
tion meaning  a  quaUtative  and  fundamcntai 
change  in  the  economic,  political,  social  ond 
culf  ural  Mvstem  of  this  country. 

Not  long  sgo  an  observer  of  SDS  activities 
commented  that  the  SOS's  attitude  toward 
speclBc  issues,  such  as  opposition  to  the 
BOTC.  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  univer- 
sity system,  had  become  seoondary  to  a  big- 
ger, broader,  more  Important  goal,  nametf. 
revolution. 


Today,  the  SDS  Is  caUlng  Into  question  the 
entire  suuoture  of  American  society  and 
pronouncing  It  unlit  for  survival.  The  system 
as  a  whole.  It  says,  Is  the  enemy,  not  speclHc 
Injustices  snd  weskneases.  Accordingly,  what 
Is  needed  Is  a  total  purgtog  of  what  U  re- 
garded as  "evil."  "corrupt."  and  "degenerate. 
Aooarently.  there  Is  to  be  no  compromise,  no 
6el«:tlon  of  what  Is  good  or  bad.  Ths  entire 
apparatus  Is  to  he  discarded. 

Ideologically  we  began  to  grasp  the  Idea 
that  the  system  as  a  whoJe  was  the  enemy; 
tactically  we  began  to  try  to  attack  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  system.  We  gradually  aban- 
doned the  notion  that  It  we  fought  and 
fought  tor  reforms  we  might  succeed  In  re- 
forming the  system  away  or  that  conscious- 
ness would  somehow  arise  out  cf  enough  local 
nghts  so  eventually  the  local  rent-strike 
group  would  sprtog  Into  action  as  a  guer- 
rlUa  force."  „ 

Oone  are  the  days  of  "sewer  socialism.  " 
a  term  used  by  the  SDS  to  mean  reformist 
efforts  on  a  local  basis  to  improve  society. 
The  antl-wsr  demonstrauons  changed  this 

attitude.  .. 

Here  In  the  United  States  those  demon- 
strations set  the  terms  for  the  struggle  and 
gave  the  movement  a  push  In  gutslness  and 
in  the  tsrgets  It  choee  to  attack.  Bemember 
the  Pentagon  and  the  nearly  simultaneous 
West  coast  Oakland  Induction  Center  demon- 
straOons  The  slogans,  targets,  and  militancy 
were  almost  totally  new.  We  moved  from  to- 
dividual  acta  of  moral  protest— remember 
the  spring  before  the  draft  card  burning  had 
been  considered  the  very  limit  ot  the  move- 
ment—to massive  attacks  on  the  centers  ol 
military  power  In  this  country.** 

The  march  on  the  Pentagon  (October. 
1967).  according  to  the  3D6.  enabled  the 
Movement  to  reach  out  "to  mllUons  where 
our  organizing  In  the  past  could  only  reach 
thousands.  .  .  .  The  demonstrations  had  a 
double  effect :  They  spread  the  word  that  It 
was  legitimate  to  tight  snd  helped  create  a 
culture  ot  resistance  In  which  QU  revolted, 
white  working-class  gangs  turned  political 


liie  outcome  Is  the  current  effort  by  the 
SDS  to  develop  whst  is  caUed  a  revolutionary 
youth  movement  (BYM) .  An  SDS  taction. 
Weatherman.  Issued  a  poeltlon  paper  which 
talks  about  a  cadre-type.  clandeeUne  organi- 
zation of  revoluUonartes  under  the  disci- 
pline of  centralised  lendershlp.  This  organiza- 
tion would  be  buttressed  by  a  revolutionary 
mass  movement.  "The  most  important  task 
for  us  towsrd  making  the  revolution  .  .  . 
Is  the  oreaUon  ot  a  mass  revolutionary  move- 
ment, without  which  a  dandesttoe  revolu- 
tionary party  wlU  be  Impossible."" 

Can  SDS.  with  Its  factionalism  and  ha- 
tred of  discipline,  create  a  revolutionary  or- 
ganization? Without  It.  the  revolution  can- 
not be  brought  about.  The  SDS  militants 
know  that  discipline,  organization  and 
tratoed  leadership  are  needed.  The  very  fact 
that  so  manv  SDSers  are  talking  seriously 
about  revolution  makes  the  future  one  to 
watch  closely. 

(5)  "The  new  left  as  It  lioi  been  known 
during  JAU  decade  disappeared  rjurinj  fAe 
Chicot  SDS  convention.  It  U  being  replaced 
by   aforifOTi-Lenfnljm."** 

This  dlsgnosls  by  the  Gsiordian,  the  "In- 
dependent radical  newsweekly "  which  re- 
ports New  Left  activities.  Identifies  a  proc- 
«s  inherent  In  SDS  even  from  lU  early 
davs.  SDS  (tocludlng  Its  many  factions)  Is 
today  Marxist -Leninist  oriented. 


Footnotes  st  end  ot  article. 
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raetians 
A  loosely  structured  group.  SDS  has  al- 
ways been  an  Ideological  potpourri.  Inelod- 
in  several  varieties  at  UarxW  positions: 
Trotskyltes  (Socialist  Workers  Party  and  Its 
youth  group,  the  Young  Socialist  AlUance) . 
pro-Moscow  communists  of  the  Communist 
Party  DBA.  and  Its  youth  afflUate.  the  W.BH. 
DUBOIS    Clubs,    and    the    Pro-Bed    cminees 


Progressive  Labor  Party.  As  time  progressed, 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP)  became 
extremely  strong  m  the  SDS.  resulting  ma 
massive  factional  struggle  at  the  Jime.  1969. 
national  convention.  The  PLP  faction  was 
eipeUed  and  exists  todsy  ss  a  rival  group 
clalmtog  that  It  is  the  true  SDS." 

The  two  National  Office  factions  (Weslher- 
msn  snd  BYM  H)  snd  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  group  have  both  slmUaritles  and  dll- 
fererices.  Because  of  conlUctlng  claims  the 
task  of  dlstlngulshtog  their  poslUons  be- 
comes difficult.  The  G«ordion  of  June  38. 
1969,  however,  reporting  on  SOS's  National 
Convention,  sets  lorth  a  brief  summary  ot  the 
variotis  vlewpolnts- 

BYM.  as  the  concept  u  known,  seeks  to 
convert  SDS  Into  a  mass  revolutionary  or- 
ganization ot  youth  grounded  In  Mamsm- 
Lenlnlsm  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  thought.  .  .  . 
ITlhe  BYM  group  spUt  Into  two  factions 
known  as  "weatherman"  and  BYM  2.  based 
on  names  of  papers  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion by  the  two  groups. 

Both  tsctlons  agreed  on  many  polnu.  but 
came  to  a  parting  of  ways  due  to  different 
Ideas  on  such  questions  as  black  liberation, 
women's  liberation,  nationalism,  the  white 
worktog  class  and  action  tactics 

Weatherman  .  .  ,  tends  to  deny  the  lead- 
tog  role  ot  the  working  class  In  revolutionary 
struggle  It  has  been  charged  with  ad- 
venturism both  for  lU  seeming  mdlfference 
to  white  workers  and  for  a  shock-brigade 
action  strategy.  ... 

Blacks  to  the  US.  are  viewed  Ibyl  weather- 
man as  a  separate  colonized  naOon  within 
the  oppressor  country  National  liberation  tor 
blacks  In  the  oppressor  oottotry.  it  Is  mato- 
talned.  cannot  be  accomplished  until  cap- 
ItaUsni  Is  overthrown.  On  women's  Uberatlon. 
the  vreathcrman  tendency  holds  that  women 
should  l>e  orgaiuzed  around  antJ-lmperiallst. 
anttraclst  struggles. 

BYM  2  .  .  .  sees  the  proletariat  ss  being 
the  main  force  to  the  revolution,  while  at 
this  stage,  revolutionary  blacks  at  home  and 
Uberatlon  struggles  abroad  play  the  leading 
role  Blacks,  women  snd  studenu.  R'YM  3 
holds,  plsy  s  key  role  to  raising  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  working  class  by  strug^lng 
for  their  own  liberation. 

Blacks  in  the  US.  are  seen  by  BYM  3  as  a 
separate  naOon.  but  because  of  the  dual  posi- 
tion ot  blsck  workers— oppressed  ss  blscks. 
superexplolted  as  workers—  their  fight  for 
the  right  ot  self-determination  is  a  pre- 
condition tor  any  kind  of  socialism  In  this 
country."  This  struggle  for  liberation,  slong 
with  women"s  struggle  for  liberation  from 
msle  supremacy  and  the  struggles  ot  youth. 
15  seen  as  a  means  of  developtog  proletarian 
unltv  and  revolution." 

As  to  the  PU>  (here  called  PL)  the  OiMrd- 
ian  states: 

PL.  which  considers  Itself  the  vanguard  of 
the  proletarian  struggle,  sees  the  wortog 
class  as  the  key  to  revolution.  While  support- 
tog  aelt-detertnlnaUon.  PL  Insists  thst  ns- 
tlonal  liberation  struggles,  Including  the 
black  struggle  to  the  D3  mtist  have  a  class 
chsrscter.  Juxtaposed  to  the  Black  Panther 
Party  slogan.  "Power  to  the  people,"  PL  de- 
mands "Povrer  to  the  workers."  PL  says  stu- 
dent actions  must  be  to  the  objective  Inter- 
est of  the  working  class.  .  .  .  Women  are 
seen  as  superexplolted  workers,  ylctlms  ot  the 
ruling  class— not  as  being  oppressed  by  men 
aa  well."" 

These  groups  dlOer  also  on  tsctlcs  (how 
to  bring  about  the  revolution)  as  well  as  an 
overall  strategy  (the  revolution  Itself) .  The 
Weatherman  faction  Is  the  most  milllant, 
bellevtog  that  direct,  forcible.  In-the-street 
guerrilla  mcldents  must  be  pursued.  BYM 
n  though  not  disavowing  violence.  Is  less 
militant  Ouerrills-vtolent  tsctlcs.  BYM  n 
lesders  feel,  are  self-defeating  and  will  prob- 
ably alienate  both  potential  iwerults  and 
public  opinion.  RTM  n  sUissei  study  and 
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WChmquM  of  the  conqueror  and  tbe  crlm-     than  the  l»w  and  &U  the  majesty  It  rapre- 


diAnltion  of  the  wotklng  ciaM  as  the  oorrect 
meang  to  attain  revoluUon.  The  PLP  follows 
more  RYM's  tActlc*  than  those  ol  Weather- 
man. The  PLP,  basing  lu  pofiition  on  the  hle- 
torlc  teachings  of  Marxlam-Lenlnlam,  la  not 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  use  of  force.  How- 
ever, tacucftlly  BpeAklng.  it  feel*  »uch  ex- 
tremist tactics  St  the  present  time  would  do 
the  movement  more  harm  than  good. 

Perhap<  the  SDS  u  the  victim  of  history— 
that  In  atlempung  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion against  'capltaUif  society,  it  bae  par- 
tially succumbed  to  the  Marilat-LeninUt 
analysis  of  '-imperlalUt"  society.**  Marxist 
terminology,  conceptfi  and  thought  processes 
permeate  SDS  revolutionary  literature.  In 
tact,  the  SDS.  despite  the  purported  Intel- 
lecCual  prowess  of  its  leadership,  haa  not  de- 
veloped on  lU  own  an  original,  self-thought- 
out  revoluiionary  analysis  of  capitalist  so- 
ciety which  would  be  independent  of  the  his- 
toric. Marxist  viewpoint!  Rather,  the  SDS 
and  other  New  Leftists,  who  consider  them- 
aelves  "youthful"  and  "modem,"  have  be- 
come prisoner!  of  a  nineteenth  century  doc- 
trine' 

usiKc  THa  "woaitmo  clas«" 
A  key  Iseue  pertalclog  to  Marxist  doctrine 
Is  SDS's  efforts  to  make  contact  with  the 
"worlElng  class."  the  "Industrlfll  proletariat" 
whom  Marx  considered  as  the  class  destined 
to  carry  out  the  revolution.  Con  students 
alone  bring  about  a  revolution?  Most  SDS 
thinlting  tospeclally  the  PLP  faction)  says 
"no."  Students  must  combine  with  '*work- 
ers."  In  the  eummer  of  1999.  the  SDS  insti- 
tuted a  highly  publicized  "Work  In"  pro- 
gram ••  whereby  SOS  members  were  encour- 
sged  to  secure  Jobs  In  private  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  making  personal  contact  with 
workers.  In  theae  ocmtacts  they  were  to  at- 
tempt to  "radicallae"  the  workers,  that  Is.  to 
convince  them  of  SDS's  position  on  current 
IsueB. 

There  Is  an  abhorrence  In  the  SDS  to  the 
Oocnmunlst  l*arty.  DSA.  which  la  considered 
•T>uTe*ucratie,"  '*<rfd-faahloned'*  and  "Irrele- 
vant -  CommunlBt  Party.  USA.  leaders  and 
members  have  been  active  in  SDS  activities, 
but  Ite  leadership  is  skeptical  and  crttlcal  of 
many  SDS  poUclee."  Por  that  reaaon.  some 
top  SDd  leaden"  have  pubUcly  Identified 
themselves  as  revolutionary  communists 
with  a  smaU  "c,"  that  Is.  they  claim  they 
owe  allcfilaiice  to  the  principles  of  Marxism- 
t^nlPT""  but  not  to  either  the  Communist 
Party.  03A.  or  Ita  mentor,  the  Soviet  Union. ■• 
Actually,  however,  all  SD6  factions  are 
Marxist — with  the  Marxist  contempt  for  law. 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  and  the  rights 
or  othtts.  The  tragedy  of  the  SDS  Is  that  a 
group  of  young  people,  some  with  personal 
Idaallom  and  sincerity,  have  "Jumped  the 
tracks."  They  have  left  the  mainstream  of 
the  demoormtlc  processes  which  have  given 
life  »-w^  mesinlTig  to  the  Amertoan  experi- 
ment of  guverument. 

These  student*,  many  from  ecooomlcally 
affluent  and  well-educated  families,  have  ac- 
tually corrupted  idealism  and  sullied  the 
historic  academic  cearch  for  the  truth.  Many 
of  their  errors  come  from  a  shallow  intellec- 
(uallsm.  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  history,  and 
an  azTt>gaQt  setf-rlghteouaneee  which  leads 
them  to  believe  they  alone  know  the  truth. 
Dlalo^e,  reason  and  understanding  are 
aoomed  as  contemptuous  bourgeois  values. 
"Nan- negotiable  demands."*  ptnnpotia  gen- 
aralisaUona.  the  BimpliflcattoKi  of  oomplex 
issiiea  into  irrelevant  and  pious  slogaoa — all 
theae  have  propelled  the  SDB  into  the  wast*- 
land  of  T^lhiiium,  revolution  and  deatructlctt. 
Moreover.  In  the  proceas  they  have  lo«t 
their  independence  as  either  thinkers  or 
custodians  of  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Why? 
Because  they  have  been  captured  by  an  an- 
Uqust^  totalitarian  aywtem  known  as  Uarx- 
lBm-LBnlnlam_  In  all  their  talk  about  being 
avant-garde,  advanced  thinkers,  the  brlngers 
of  ft  "new  day,**  SDS  leaden  an  voices  from 


Inal.  In  the  name  of  dlaaent,  SDS  attempu 
to  stifle  dissent.  In  the  name  of  an  alleged 
pursuit  of  "Justice."  SDS  Is  willing  to  Jeop- 
ardise and  undermine  the  accomplishments. 
values  and  welfare  of  a  society  which  today 
is  providing  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
greater  personal  f  re«doms  to  Its  dtl&ens  than 
any  society  In  history. 

socirrT's    obuoation 
Our  society  has  an  obligation  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  SDS  extremism. 

Plrst,  we  must  remember  that  SDS  tactics 
represent  a  minority  sentiment  on  our  col- 
lege campuses.  The  I960's  have  been  an  age 
of  protest,  of  questioning,  of  asking  vital 
questions  about  our  society.  Our  colleges 
have  produced  an  Inquiring  generation. 
young  people  who  are  sincerely  and  deeply 
concerned  about  problems  which  arise  from 
a  complex,  induatrlaheed.  urban  society.  We 
want  this  questioning  process  to  continue. 
We  shcuid  be  thankful  for  the  sophisticated, 
intelligent,  poised  generation  of  young 
people  now  coming  of  age. 

Second,  adults  have  a  special  obligation 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  dialogue  with 
the  rising  generation.  All  too  frequently  we 
in  the  FBI  And  a  complete  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  parcnu  and  young  people 
about  the  really  serious  Issues  of  life.  Yes. 
there  la  talk  about  a  new  car  or  a  vacation 
trip,  but  amazingly  little  about  some  of  the 
basic  problems  which  concern  young  people 
today  (the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  draft,  race 
relations,  poverty).  Often  a  parent  and  a 
child  violently  disagree— and  each  goes  his 
own  w»y.  preventing  the  mutual  Interchange 
of  opinions.  The  generation  gap  is.  to  a 
large  extent,  a  communication  gap- 
Third,  in  discussing  the  SD6  (or  any  other 
type  of  extremism)  we  must  be  careful  of 
our  facts  and  not  Indiscriminately  label 
those  whom  we  do  not  personally  like  or 
whose  opinions  are  unpopular  as  extremists. 
We  must  remember  that  many  non-SDS. 
moderate  studenU  are  also  protesting  about 
key  issues  of  the  day.  We  should  not  label 
these  legitimate  protests  as  "SDS  extremism" 
and  therefore  dismiss  them  from  considera- 
tion. The  genuine,  bard  core  radical  on  cam- 
pus must  be  difltlngiiished  from  the  legiti- 
mate prot«sier, 

Fourth,  we  must  remember  that  the  way 
to  combat  extremism  Is  not  by  counterex- 
tremlsm.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  dangers 
of  SDB  extremism  on  campuses  Is  that  It  will 
engender  antidemocratic  vlgUante  and  illegal 
actions  Bgalnst  this  minority  These  extrem- 
ists can  and  must  be  handled  under  due 
process  of  law.  There  Is  no  room  either  on  or 
off  campus  for  an  antidemocratic  backlash. 

Plfth.  society  must  take  serloualy  Its  own 
weaknesses  and  work  to  remedy  them. 
promptly,  effectively  and  fairly.  Young  peo- 
ple very  rightfully  hate  hypocrisy  and  sham. 
The  best  way  to  counteract  extrfrmlsm  of 
any  kind  is  through  a  healthy  society  with 
self-creative  energies  working  for  constant 
improvement. 

Sixth,  the  legal  profession  has  a  ^>eclal 
obligation.  It  simply  cannot  remain  quies- 
cent about  the  SDS's  stance  toward  our  laws 
and  democratic  Bcx!lety.  Students  In  law 
school,  in  partlcxilar,  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity, through  campus  media  and  dis- 
cussions, to  emphsslze  the  sanctity  of  the 
law  and  to  explain  that  violence  ultimately 
is  self-defeating.  If  lawyen  do  not  protest 
extremist  violations  of  the  law.  who  else  Is 
there  to  defend  the  lsw7 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  "Much  has  been 
given  us.  and  much  will  rightfully  be  ex- 
pected from  us.  We  have  duties  to  othsn  and 
duties  to  ourselves;  and  we  can  shirk 
neither.-  •• 

America  must  face  up  to  the  challenge  of 
extremism — lest,  step  by  step,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  law  are  eroded  to  the  detrUoent 


sents. 

rOOTMOTES 

» You  Don't  Need  a  Weatherman  to  Know 
Which  Way  the  Wind  Blows.  New  L*ft  Notes. 
June  IB.  1969.  at  3,  col.  1  (emphasis  added). 
« Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  n.  New 
Left  Notes.  July  8.  1969.  at  B.  col.  1,  The  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  met 
in  national  convention  In  June.  1969.  In 
Chicago,  Ullnols.  Intense  factionalism 
erupted,  and  the  organisation  split  Into  two 
major  groups  each  claiming  to  be  the  true 
SDS.  One  group  is  generally  known  as  the 
National  Office  faction,  the  other  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party.  The  National  Office 
group,  in  turn  Is  beset  by  factionalism  and 
differing  viewpoints.  One  such  subgroup  1« 
known  as  the  Weatherman  group,  the  other 
the  Revolutionary  Youth  Movement  II.  based 
on  the  two  position  papers  Issued. 

•  Interview  with  Mark  Rudd.  SDS  National 
Secretan-.  on  Television  Station  WJW.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  Aug.  30.  1969. 

'  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  frequently  abused 
the  rights  of  others  through  extremist  and 
terrorist  violence.  The  brutal  murders  of  Lt. 
Col.  Lemuel  A.  Penn  in  Georgia  (July.  19641 
and  of  three  dvU  rights  worken  in  Mississippi 
iJune.  1964)   are  flagrant  examples  of  Klan 
violence.  Extremism  denies  the  legal   rights 
of  otben  (such  as  the  right  of  assembly,  free 
speech,  travel,  vote,  and  the  press).  On  May 
2.  1967,  a  group  of  Black  Panther  Party  mem- 
bers armed  with  rifles,  shotguns,  and  hand- 
guns invsded  the  chamber  of  the  California 
State  Assembly  whUe  that  body  was  in  ses- 
sion to  protest  pending  gun  legislation.  Ob- 
viously, here  was  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
the    legislative    process.    In    October,    1969. 
groups  of  SDS  members  descended  on  Chi- 
cago, engaging  in  an  orgy  of  vandalism-  These 
types   of   hooliganism   are   a   threat   to   the 
operaUon  of  democratic  institutions. 
»J.  Flnley,  Thucydldes  310  {1963). 
•  O.  W.  Holmes.  The  Common  Lsw  1  ( 1881  > . 
'  Legitimate    protest   encompasses   a   wide 
variety  of  choices  and  techniques,  such  as 
writing  or  visiting  your  congressman  or  other 
elected  officials,  letters  to  the  editors  of  news- 
papers, petlUorui  to  leglslaUve  or  executive 
bodies,  and  peaceful  rallies  and  demonstra- 
tions.  Legitimate   protest   means,   bastoally, 
cittaens  expressing  their  opinions  and  views 
within  the  framework  of  the  law.  Our  news 
media    reflect   constantly   instances   of   bow 
legitimate  protest  brings  changes  In  society — 
ranging  all  the  way  from  obtaining  new  traf- 
fic signs  and  playgrounds  to  changes  In  na- 
tional policy.  A  great  strength  of  our  society 
is  Its  ability  to  adjust  to  new  problems.  Is- 
sues,  and   challenges   through   orderly   and 
lawful  change. 
•  See  text  accompanying  notes  1  A  3  supra. 
•A    vivid   ccffltrast    to   SDS   exuemlsm   is 
shown   by   the   many   examples   of  student 
groups  which  have  peacefully  sought  the  cor- 
rection   of    aUeg«l    wrongs    In   society    and 
achieved  results.  Sometlmfa  these  groups  are 
interested  in  strictly  local  problems  (trafflo 
oontrtil,     local    elections,    housing) .     Other 
times,  the  campus  group  Is  part  of  a  larger 
off-campus  organlxatloD  {political,  economic, 
cultural). 

!•  SDS  was  originally  the  youth  affiliate  of 

the   League  for   Industrial   Democracy.  The 

two  orgsulsations.  however,  parted  in   1965. 

"  Port  Huron  Statement.  SDS  Oonvenlloo, 

Port   Huron,  Mich..  Aug..   1963.  at  7. 

"  The  full  text  of  SDS's  constitution  can  be 
found  m  New  Left  Notes,  Jime  18.  1969,  at  3. 
»SOS  Is  the  most  militant  of  New  Left 
groups.  Knm  Its  early  days,  SDS  was  basi- 
cally an  unstructured  type  of  organisation 
with  little  mtemal  discipline  (though  this  Is 
now  changing  with  some  elements  In  SDe 
trying  to  develop  a  more  disciplined  cadre 
type  of  organisation).  SDS  is  held  togvther 
primarily  by  national  secretarlea  who  traTsl 


extensively.  There  are  an  estimated  300  to 
250  chapters,  varying  In  size.  These  chspten 
are  autonomous,  doing  "their  own  thing." 
Very  little.  If  any.  control  can  be  exercised  by 
the  national  headquarters  (In  Chicago)  over 
these  chapters.  Membership  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine because  of  the  loosely  knit  structure. 
SDS  claims  some  40.000  members,  ^n  addi- 
tion, on  key  Issues  SDS  Is  able  to  mobilize 
the  sympathetic  support  of  a  large  number 
of  non-SDS  members,  especially  on  sntl- 
Vletnam  and  anti-draft  Issues.  The  moderate 
students,  however,  almost  inii-artably  drop 
away  when  SDS  engages  in  confrontation  and 
violent  tactics.  Since  the  June.  1969.  national 
oonventlon,  SDS  has  become  fractlonalized, 
so  it  is  dU&cult  to  speak  of  unitary  and  ns- 
tlonal  poUciea. 

"Smith,  Report  on  SDS:  Students  now 
stressing  'resistance'.  National  Guardian. 
April  8, 1967.  St  l.col.  a. 

»  Lynd.  The  New  Radicals  and  "Participa- 
tory Democracy."  13  Dissent  334.  327  (19e&). 

^Id.  at  324.  338. 

"Id.  BC  324. 

"Smith.  Report  on  SDS:  Studrnts  now 
stressing  "resistance".  National  Guardian, 
April  8.  1967,  at  l,  col.  1  (became  kucwn  as 
Guardian  (Independent  Radical  Newsweek- 
ly)   In  the  Issue  of  Feb.  10,  1968. 

^Id.  at  8,  col.  2,  quoting  G.  Calvert. 

'"Id   at  1,  col.  2. 

*^Id   at  6,  col.  3. 

"ISnS.O.  I216S  {19M). 

*»  SDS  National  Council.  Towurds  a  Revolu- 
tionary Youth  Movement  f Dec.  1 968 ) ,  in 
Guardian  (Independent  Radical  Newi week- 
ly). Jan.  18.  1969,  at  7,  col.  I. 

**In  October.  1969,  the  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  the  SDS  suged  a  series  of  violent 
street  demonstrations  In  Chicago.  "Radical 
members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety." read  a  news  aocoujit.  "wearing  hel- 
mets and  coxrylng  clubs,  ran  through  this 
city's  near  North  Side  last  night,  breaking 
windows,  damaging  cars  and  intermittently 
battling  with  the  police."  Chicago  Police  Bat- 
tle Radicals.  Washington  Evening  Star.  Oct. 
9,  1969,  at  1,  col.  8.  The  young  people  who 
used  clubs,  chains,  and  pipes  and  as  a  tac- 
tic would  suddenly  break  out  of  a  peaceful 
march  Into  snuiU  groups,  yelling  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  anything  in  sight  (so-called 
"guerrilla  tactics"). 

These  demonstrations  were  the  result  of 
careful  advance  planning  by  Weatherman. 
Memben  were  encouraged  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago for  violent  confrontations.  For  example. 
In  the  September  30.  tS69,  Issue  of  New  Left 
Notes,  an  article  was  carried  entitled:  The 
Time  is  right  ...  for  fighting  in  the  street. 
This  article  stated :  "It  Is  a  war  In  which 
we  must  flght.  We  must  open  up  another 
front  against  US  imperlsllsm  by  waging  a 
thousand  struggles  In  the  schools,  the  streets, 
the  army,  and  on  the  Job.  and  m  Chicago: 
October  »-n."  New  Left  Notes,  Sept.  20. 
1909.  at  6,  col.  2.  Another  heading  read. 
"The  time  Is  right  .  .  .  for  violent  revolu- 
tion." Id.  at  10-11.  Stin  another  article 
dealt  with  how  to  dress  for  the  violent  con- 
frontation {"Wear  a  motorcycle  helmet  or 
surplus  army  helmet."  "Wear  protective 
dotblng.  Wear  hard  shoes,  never  wear  san- 
dalsl  Wear  shins  snd  jackets  with  tight 
cuffs  and  high  collan  for  protection  against 
gas."  Id.  at  14)  and  how  to  behave  medical- 
ly ("Dont  panic  If  you  see  someone  with 
blood  streaming  from  the  head, '  "Never  try 
to  r»nove  a  bullet  that  Is  still  In  the  body." 
"Get  a  tetanus  shot."  "If  you  do  go  to  a 
hospital,  treat  the  doctors  and  nurses  there 
as  If  they  were  pigs."  Id.). 

■Dally  World.  Oct.  IS.  1968  (Magaalns) . 
at  U-4.  cot  a  quoting  Jerry  Sellnger. 

••New  Left  Notes,  Oct.  35,  1068,  at  IS. 

"  Nerw  Left  Notes.  July  8.  1969,  at  S.  col.  8. 

*  Interview  with  Mark  Rudd.  SDS  National 
Secretary,  and  two  other  SDS  leaders,  on 
Television  Station  WJW,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Aug.  SO.  1960. 


The  transformation  of  SDS  Into  a  more 
violent  Doeture  has  caused  many  moderates 
and  genuine  liberals  to  drop  out  of  the  move- 
ment. A  New  Leftist  paper  oommente;  "Mid- 
dle-class liberals,  who  once  predominated  In 
the  organlxed  antiwar  movement  by  sheer 
numbers  and  political  Influence,  are  now  a 
minority,  though  the  decline  In  influence  has 
taken  over-long.  The  'hard-core'  radicals  of 
last  Augijst  in  Chicago  and  January  in  Wash- 
ington are  now  ascendant,  not  simply  rela- 
tive to  the  liberal  shambles  but  absolutely. 
In  terms  of  numbers  and  influence."  View- 
point, Guardian  (Independent  Radical  News- 
weekly).  AprU   12,   1969,  at  12,  col.  1. 

» Deetructuring  of  SDS  7  (1968)  (Leaflet 
distributed  at  SDS  National  Convention. 
June  9-15,  1968.  East  Lansing.  Mich.). 

»•  Hofmann,  The  New  Left  Turns  to  Mood 
of  Violence  in  Place  of  Protest,  N.Y.  Times, 
May  7,  1967,  {  1,  at  1.  col.  3  quoting  O.  Cal- 
vert. 

'^Here  are  the  tactics  of  Weatherman  as 
ipersooifled  in  the  violent  confrontations 
which  took  place  In  Chicago  in  October, 
1900.  Weatherman  is  gambling  that  guerrilla 
tactics,  on  the  street  violence  (as  in  Chi- 
cago), will  pay  It  high  dividends  in  the  radi- 
cal left  extremist  movement:  (1)  by  attract- 
ing recruits  and  validating  militant  street 
warfare  as  the  best  means  of  revolutionary 
action,  and  (2)  by  providing  on  the  spot 
training  for  the  building  of  a  cadre  revolu- 
tionary organizaton.  Will  it  succeed?  Hope- 
ftilly,  this  militant  Weatherman  approach 
will  be  self -defeating,  that  more  moderate 
student  groups  will  arise,  and  that  demo- 
cratic methods  of  protest  will  prevail.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  students  on  camipuf 
themselves. 

"Fidel  Castro,  Chi  Guevara,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
Mao  Tse-tung  are  the  tactical -ideological 
heroes  of  the  New  Left.  SDS  and  other  New 
Left  Uterature  corrles  extensive  and  favor- 
able comments  about  them  (including  quotes 
from  their  writings  and  speeches).  The 
Guardian,  for  example,  devoted  considerable 
space  to  what  were  reported  to  be  unpub- 
lished documents  from  the  Bolivian  note- 
books of  Ch6  Guevara.  These  dealt  with 
Ch6'B  plan  for  guerrilla  warfare.  Urban  Guer- 
rilla warfare.  Che's  Plan,  Guardian  (Inde- 
pendent Badloal  Newsweekly).  July  30,  1968. 
at  13. 

"These  are  a  haphazard  assortment  of 
classes  on  a  variety  of  topics  relatmg  to  the 
radical  movement  open  to  students  (and 
others.)  Instructors  may  be  faculty  members, 
siudenu  or  off  campus  personalities.  Classes 
are  largely  freewheeling  discussions  and  have 
no  official  connection  with  the  university. 

u  Mldpentnsula  Free  University  (Menlo 
Park.  Cal.) ,  Catalogue  37  (Fall  1968) . 

"  New  Left  Notes,  Aug.  39.  1969  at  1. 

*■  1  E.  Goldman.  Uvlng  My  Ufe  87  <1991). 

"Id.  at 88. 

"  SDS  has  had  both  successes  and  failures. 
At  some  campuses  during  the  1968-1969 
academic  year.  SDS  was  able  to  mobilise  suc- 
cessfully a  large  number  of  students  on  cer- 
tain issues.  Sometimes  SDS  exploited  sensi- 
tive issues  on  the  campus  (as  dormltor; 
regulations,  the  unpopularity  of  acme  ad- 
ministrative decisions  on  personnel,  a  faUore 
of  communications  between  the  administra- 
tion and  students)  of  deep  concern  to  many 
students.  In  such  instance,  SDS  was  able  to 
gain  the  support  temporarily  of  moderate 
students,  students  who  were  interested  ex- 
cluslvaly  in  campus  reform,  not  dlsniptloo  or 
revolution.  Failures  of  SDS  have  been  a  grow- 
ing extremism,  an  inability  to  maintain  mod- 
erate support,  and  difficulty  In  attracting 
oon-coUege   (working)    youth. 

■•Look  At  It:  America  1969,  New  Lstt 
Notes,  Aug.  15.  1969,  at  9.  cot.  3. 

'^SDS'B  exact  words  In  speaking  about 
"sewer  socialism"  are:  "We  had.  In  fact,  over- 
come localUm.  provincialism,  and  tendency 
for  'sewer  socialism' — the  term  for  those  In 
the  era  of  Socialist  organising  before  the  First 


World  War  who  wanted  to  concentrate  oa 
local  Issues,  prove  that  socialists  ootild  de- 
liver street  llghU  faster  than  the  bosses  oould. 
and  to  build  socialism  in  one  city."  Id.  at 
13.  col.  3. 

"Id. 

"Id. 

"  You  Dont  Need  a  Weatherman  to  Know 
Which  Way  the  Wind  Blows.  New  Left  Notes, 
June  18,  1969,  at  8.  ool.  3. 

**  Viewpoint,  Guardian  (Independent  Radi- 
cal Newsweekly).  July  6.  1909.  at  13.  cot  3. 

•  The  "PLP  problem"  had  t»een  brewing  for 
a  considerable  period  inside  SDS.  In  a  pam- 
phlet on  why  SDS  expelled  PLP.  published  by 
the  National  Office  of  SDS,  these  comments 
are  found:  "SDS's  differences  with  PLP  were 
not  differences  'within  the  movement'  or 
■within  SDS.'  They  are  principled  differences 
on  what  the  movement  is  about,  where  and 
what  the  international  struggle  Is  atwut,  and 
who  the  sides  of  It  are.  Since  the  PLP  op- 
poses revoluilonary  nationalism  on  the  port 
of  the  coloniaed  peoples;  opposes  the  self- 
determination  of  black  people  within  the 
United  States  .  .  .  then  they  are  in  no  sense 
a  part  of  the  people's  movement,  but  in  fact 
serve  the  enemy  of  the  people."  New  Left 
Notes.  Sept.  12,  1969,  at  3.  cot  3.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Guardian,  reporting  on  the  1969 
national  convention,  talks  about  a  "virttiftl 
ultimatum"  from  the  Black  Panther  Party 
(and  some  other  groups)  demanding  "that 
SDS  purge  Itself  of  tendencies  opposing  their 
line  on  self-determination  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples (Including  the  right  to  secession) .  While 
liulstLng  that  It  supports  self-determination, 
PL|PI  has  stated  that  'all  nationalism  is  re- 
actionary.' Including  the  nationalism  of  op- 
pressed m.lnorlties  within  the  oppressor  na- 
tion." SDS  ousts  PLP,  Guardian  (Independent 
Radical  Newsweekly).  June  38.  1969.  at  3. 
col  3. 

In  addition  to  these  differences,  there  were 
problems  of  personal  power  (1  e..  which  lead- 
ers were  to  dominate^.  Actually,  the  voting 
strength  of  PLP  was  strong,  and  antl-PLP 
elements  feared  that  PLP  nilght  even  take 
over 

w  SDS  ousts  PIf .  Guardian  (Independent 
Radical  Newsweekly),  June  38,  1969.  at  3, 
ool,  3.   11.  ool    1. 

••Id  at  11. col.  1. 

*•  SDS's  Marxism  Is  not  yet  an  exact  repUca 
of  the  historic  doctrines  of  c<mmiunlsffi. 
Marxism-Leninism,  for  examplee.  does  vague- 
ly paint  a  future  society  after  the  revolution 
which.  It  Is  claimed,  will  bring  a  more  abun- 
dant, Just  and  harmonious  life.  The  SDS. 
however,  reflects  little  interest  or  concern 
about  any  society  which  would  oome  after 
the  revolution  It  proposes  to  bring  about.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  destroy  what  now  exists. 
In  this  aspect,  SDS  is  closer  to  anarchism 
than  Marxism.  SDS.  as  an  activist  group, 
appears  to  have  adopted  those  concepts, 
principles,  and  slogans  of  Marxism -Leninism 
which  can  best  be  used  as  destructive  weap- 
ons against  the  "Establishment" — as  "class 
struggle."  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
"imperialism."  "|W|e  live  in  a  period  when 
capitalism  has  developed  into  its  highest 
stage — worldwide  imperialism — and  that  be- 
cause of  this  development  the  class  struggle 
has  become  a  worldwide  struggle  often  mani- 
festing Itself  in  people's  wars."  Educatkm 
Secretary's  Report.  The  Boston  Strangler:  A 
Paper  Tiger.  New  Left  Notes.  July  8.  1969.  at 
3,  col.  1. 

SDS  talks  about  the  need  to  wage  armed 
struggles  for  liberation  and  overthrowing  the 
capitalist  order.  The  RYM  n  statement  says; 
"In  order  for  the  U.S.  proletariat  to  play 
Its  historic  role.  It  must  be  led  by  a  party 
of  revolutionaries,  organized  on  the  basis 
of  democratic  centralism,  guided  by  the  sci- 
ence of  the  proletariat,  the  teaching  of 
Marx.  Engels.  Lenm.  Stalin  and  Mao  The 
party  must  be  able  to  apply  these  teachings 
to  the  speclflc  conditions  of  the  VS..  in  order 
to  import  class  consciousness  into  the  spoD- 
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tAneouA  ftCniggles  of  the  proletariat."  Revo- 
lutionary Toutb  Movement  IZ.  New  Left 
Notes.  July  8.  1989.  at  5.  col.  4. 

"The  SDS  circulated  a  Work-in  Orga- 
nlaers  Manual"  deelgned  to  aid  SDSers  In 
obtaining  Job*.  Tbe  Manual  sets  forth  data 
on  how  to  find  a  Job.  bow  to  dres«.  what  to 
■ay  and  not  to  say,  and  bow  to  behave.  "Try 
to  make  a  few  friends  among  the  workers 
that  might  la£t  tieyond  the  aiimmer.  Two  or 
three — or  even  one.  And  try  to  get  their 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  before  you 
leave  the  Job.  .  .  .  Join  the  bowling  league 
or  tbe  btu>eball  team.  Avoid  running  home  at 
the  end  of  tbe  day  to  the  'safe'  company  of 
your  old  friends  and  political  buddies.  .  .  . 
Go  to  tbe  bar  or  whatever  hang-out  they  go 
to  after  work.  ...  If  you  can't  hold  your 
liquor,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  trying 
to  be  what  you  think  Is  'one  of  the  boys.' 
Get  to  work  early — sit  around  and  talk.  This 
la  very  much  worth  the  extra  effort."  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democrutlc  Society.  Work-la  Or- 
ganizers Manual  4  (1069).  Actually,  this 
Manual  wm  originally  prepared  (1967)  by 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  distributed 
as  "Tbe  'Vietnam  Work-in  Organizer's  Man- 
ual."  PLP  elements  In  SDS  took  the  original 
manual,  put  on  a  new  cover,  and  Introduced 
it  as  an  SDS  Work-in  guide. 

MSee  the  articles  by  Bettlna  Aptheker. 
well-known  leader  of  tbe  Communist  Party, 
USA,  In  the  Party's  tbeoreucal  journal,  for 
an  analysis  of  the  Communist  Party's  view 
of  tbe  SDS  and  the  New  Left.  Aptheker.  The 
Student  Rebellion.  Part  I.  4a  Pol.  AIT..  Mar. 
1869,  at  13;  Aptheker,  The  Student  Rebel- 
llon,  Part  II.  48  Pol.  AS..  April.  1969.  at  13 
Aptheker  welcomes  the  "student  rebellion," 
but  deplores  what  she  calls  "petty-bourgeois 
radicalism"  In  the  movement.  She  feeU  the 
New  Left  does  not  have  a  correct  analysis 
of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  m  reality  Is  merely 
"playing"  with  revolution.  In  the  Party's 
eyes,  revolution  Is  a  "serious  business"  and 
must  be  prepared  for  through  careful  study 
and  planning.  Aptheker's  conclusion  La  that 
there  "U  an  urgent  need  for  Ideological  and 
political  leadership  from  the  Communist 
Party  and  from  a  Marxtst-Lcnlnlst  youth 
organization."  .4ptheker.  The  Student  Retwl- 
Uon.  Part  II.  48  Pol  All.,  April,  1989,  at  IJ.  69. 

» Berniirdme  Dohm  and  Mike  Klonsky, 
SDS  leaders,  were  quoted  as  calling  them- 
selves "revolutionary  communists"  In  Guard- 
ian (Independent  Radical  Newsweekly). 
June  22.  1968,  at  4.  col.  1. 

» Bettlna  Aptheker  In  her  articles  In  Po- 
litical Affairs  Is  worried  about  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  Party  and  antl-Sovlet  sentiment  In 
the  New  Left.  See  note  50  ^upra. 

"  Roosevelt,  Inaugural  Address,  In  The  In- 
augural Addresses  of  the  American  Presi- 
dents I8S  (O.  Lon  ed.  IB81) . 


PINDINO  DIGNITY  IN  WORK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  John  W.  Edelman  hu  been 
a  long-time  friend  of  the  elderly  through 
his  ye&rs  as  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  However,  his 
work  with  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  represented  a  second  career  for 
a  man  who  had  been  previously  a  tire- 
less worker  in  the  trade  union  movement 
and  a  pioneer  in  advancing  Federal  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  decent  way  of  life  for 
millions  of  union  memlwrs,  most  notably 
as  legislative  representative  for  the  Tex- 
tile Worker's  Union. 

A  man  who  "retires"  to  a  second  ca- 
reer can  never  really  stop  being  produc- 
tive. And  Mr.  Edelman,  although  he  has 
"retired"  from  his  post  as  president  of 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens — be 
now  holds  the  Utle  of  President  Emeri- 


tus— is  still  worlung  diligently  to  advance 
the  cause  of  older  Americans. 

As  guest  colunmist  for  Theodor 
Schuchat's  syndicated  column  which  ap- 
pears in  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  paipers,  Mr.  Edelman  has  writ- 
ten a  knowledgeable  review  of  a  new  and 
Important  book  entitled  "Toward  Indus- 
trial Gerontology."  As  the  title  implies, 
the  book  Is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
older  worker,  preparation  for  retirement 
and  retirement  income.  Mr.  Edelman, 
nitli  his  background  In  aging  and  in  in- 
dustry, is  eminently  qualified  to  review 
this  publication.  "Toward  Industrial 
Gerontology"  deserves  careful  attention 
as  a  publication  at  a  time  when  "retire- 
ment" is  occurring  earlier  and  earlier  in 
life.  With  the  advent  of  the  "younger" 
or  middle-aged  retiree,  the  problems  of 
the  retirement  years  will  become  increas- 
ingly complex.  The  publication  has  been 
edited  by  Dr.  Harold  Sheppard.  well- 
known  social  scientist  with  the  Upjolin 
Institute  for  Employment  Research  who 
also  lent  his  con.siderable  expertise  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging's  year-long 
study  of  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward 
a  Pull  Share  in  Abundance"  during  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Edelman's  review-,  entitled 
"Finding  Dignity  in  Work,"  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD. 
as  follows: 
RmaiMrNT   and  Toe — Finding  DlCNrrr  ij* 

WOSK 

(By  John  W.  Edelman) 

(NoTk. — John  W.  Edelman  of  Arlington, 
Va..  Is  an  expert  on  retirement.  After  retiring 
from  a  lifetime  as  a  labor  orgnnlzer  and 
Washington  spokesman,  he  spent  a  fruitful 
second  career  as  head  of  the  million- member 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  of  which 
he  is  now  president  emeritus.  As  guest  col- 
umnist this  week,  be  reviews  an  Interesting 
new  book,  i 

I  assume  that  you  react  more  or  leas  In- 
stinctively, as  I  do.  against  a  technical  term 
such  as  "Industrial  gerontoloey". 

I  rstlonallise  my  reaction  against  this  sort 
of  lingo  simply  because  most  of  the  stuff  I 
have  read  In  recent  years  while  seeking  en- 
lightenment on  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
if  written  under  the  heading  of  gerontology, 
has  been  almost  Invariably  stodgy,  preten- 
tious, or  muddy  in  relation  to  the  Immediate 
needs  and  Interests  of  older  persons.  So.  1 
tend  to  Ignore  anything  that  Is  labeled 
"gerontology". 

But  now  comes  along  a  smallish  book,  a 
symposium  edited  by  Harold  Sheppard  and 
entitled  "Toward  Industrial  Oerontology". 
The  book  Is  from  tbe  Scbenkman  Publishing 
Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  and  the 
price  Is  $7.9S. 

Hal  Sheppard.  of  all  the  people  I  have 
worked  with  In  recent  years — either  In  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  aging  or.  earlier,  on 
matters  concerning  unemployment,  man- 
power and  BO  forth — has  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  moat  penetrating  minds  I  have  encoun- 
tered. He  Is  fully  quallfled  as  an  expert,  a 
social  scientist  and  a  scholar. 

A  few  years  ago,  Sheppard  was  vrith  the 
U.S.  Area  Development  Administration,  where 
he  Immersed  himself  m  the  complexities  of 
disappearing  or  shrinking  Industries  and  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  with  their  attend- 
ant human  problems. 

Later,  when  I  retired  and  became  active 
with  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
I  met  Hal  at  the  National  (Council  of  the 
Aging,  at  tbe  Senate  Special  Committee  on 


Aging,  and  tbe  W.  E.  Dpjobn  loiutute  for 
Employment  Research. 

One  of  tbe  chapters  In  Sbeppard's  collec- 
tion, written  by  Norman  Sprague,  defines  the 
term  "Industrial  gerontology"  as  foUo'ws: 

"Industrial  Gerontology  is  concerned  with 
tbe  aptitude  teating  of  the  mlddte-aged  and 
older  worker,  with  job  counseling,  vocational 
training,  and  placement.  It  is  concerned  with 
Job  assignment,  leosslgnment.  retention,  and 
redesign.  It  Is  (Mucerned  with  the  trsn- 
sltlon  from  employment  to  retirement  and 
with  industrial  retbrement  Itself.  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  retirement  preparation,  retire- 
ment criteria,  and  retirement  Income,  with 
public  and  private  pension  programs." 

This  volume  contains  14  papers  on  various 
aspects  of  retirement  by  experts  (most  seem 
to  warrant  the  title,  though  a  few  seem 
merely  addicted  to  the  use  of  difficult  verbi- 
age) at  seminars  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  on  tbe  Aging. 

A  chapter  by  Or.  Sidney  A.  Fine,  on  "Older 
Workers  In  Pursuit  of  New  Careers."  I  found 
moBt  Interesting.  He  writes,  "(Seniors)  may 
be  tired  and  frustrated  with  the  work-life 
they  have  experienced  and  thus  may  wish  to 
make  a  change  from  situations  of  deperson- 
alization and  alienation  that  often  charac- 
terize modern  Industry  ...  to  a  situation  In- 
volving some  Interest  in  and  concern  about 
people. 

"It  is  as  though  the  older  worker  suddenly 
realizes  that  half  bis  life  has  gone  and  all 
there  Is  to  show  for  It  are  some  materia] 
things." 

There  Is,  he  says,  an  urge  to  do  soanethlng 
worthwhile,  but  the  authcr  points  out  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  drastic  cut  in  salary  Is  the  price 
paid  by  skilled  workers  taJclng  Jobs  In  social 
service  agencies. 

I  recall  a  Congressional  hearing  a  few  years 
ago  on  the  subject  of  shrinking  employment 
in  the  textile  Industry.  A  famous  carpet  man- 
ufacturer In  New  Tork  State  had  moved 
south,  leaving  his  aging  work  force  stranded. 

One  small  group  of  former  carpetmakerfl 
who  testified  told  about  being  hired  as  at- 
tendants at  an  Institution  for  delinquent 
children  which  had  been  at  the  point  of  shut- 
ting down  due  to  Inability  to  find  suitable 
help. 

One  of  tbe  witnesses,  a  man  In  his  sixties, 
well-preserved  and  forceful,  told  the  Senator 
who  was  presiding  that  there  was  only  one 
drawback  to  this  new  career,  which  he  en- 
Joyed  greatly  otherwise  and  regarded  with 
pride. 

He  said  he  foimd  It  most  painful  to  face  his 
former  fellow-workers  downtown  on  a  Satur- 
day night  because  they,  after  several  year* 
of  layoff,  were  still  Idle  and  deteriorating  for 
lack  of  anything  to  do. 


WHY  REPLACE  THE  B-52? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  against  development  of  the 
B-1  is  usually  Introduced  by  the  state- 
ment, "now  I'm  not  against  bombers, 
they  are  useful  In  a  mixed  force  deter- 
rent, but  the  B-S2  Is  doing  a  good  Job 
and  I've  been  told  that  it  will  last  for  a 
long  time  to  come — maybe  as  long  as  we 
still  have  a  need  for  bombers."  This  argu- 
ment infers  that  the  validity  of  the 
TRIAD  force  is  tenuous  at  best  and  the 
need  for  a  manned  bomber  could  abrupt- 
ly disappear  at  some  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  A  set  of  assumed  circum- 
stances which  could  lead  to  such  a  con- 
clusion Is  difficult  to  Imagine. 

That  the  manned  bomber  adds  visibil- 
ity, credibility,  and  unique  flexlbUi^  to 
our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  force  In 
an  assured  destruction  role  Is  unques- 
tlonable.  Tbe  continuing  need  tor  a 
manned  bomber  for  this  and  other  talks 
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Is  Implicit  In  President  Nixon's  Foreign 
Policy  Report  to  Congress  in  February 
1970,  wherein  he  stated : 

.  .  .  The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strate- 
gic posture  Is  poUtlcal  and  defensive:  to 
deny  other  countries  the  abUlty  to  Impose 
their  will  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
tmder  the  weight  of  strategic  military  su- 
periority. We  must  instire  that  all  potential 
■fgreasors  see  unacceptable  risks  in  con- 
templating a  nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear 
blackmail,  or  acU  which  could  escalate  to 
strategic  nuclear  war,  such  as  soviet  con- 
ventional attack  on  Europe. 

Inherent  in  this  broader  purpose  of 
our  strategic  forces  Is  a  capability  to 
conduct  a  limited,  controlled  nuclear  ex- 
change, which  hopefully  could  be  termi- 
nated before  it  escalates  to  an  all-out 
exchange.  This  task  requires  weapon 
systems  (»pable  of  avoiding  undesirable 
damage  and  which  contribute  to  careful 
conflict  management  during  periods  of 
tension  and  hostlUties  short  of  total 
retaliatory  tvar — and  which  have  ca- 
pabilities which  make  a  counterforce 
option  feasible  at  various  levels  of  inten- 
sity. Such  capabilities  can  best  be  pro- 
vided by  the  manned  liomber  because  it, 
alone  among  tbe  TRIAD  force  elements, 
offers  a  practicable  and  complete  control 
of  weapons  all  the  way  to  the  target  and 
the  ability  to  withhold  decision  to  ex- 
pend to  withj  a  few  seconds  of  weapon 
detonation.  Missiles,  once  laimched.  are 
irrevocably  committed  and  they  impose 
on  the  opponent  a  very  compressed  reac- 
tion time — both  factors  which  serve  to 
Invite  uncontrolled  escalation.  Bomb- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  launched 
and  recalled.  They  can  attack  designated 
targets  with  greater  precision— that  Is, 
there  is  less  cliance  of  their  going  astray 
and  much  higher  confidence  that  they 
will  accomplish  their  specific  destruc- 
tion task  and  eflect  only  the  destruction 
desired — and  they  provide  the  opponent 
with  much  more  time  to  consider  his  re- 
sponse, or  to  react  In  a  deliberate,  care- 
fully controlled  manner.  The  manned 
bomber  is.  In  fact,  the  only  strategic 
weapon  system  we  have  that  can  attack 
any  target  anywhere  in  the  world  from 
the  Continental  United  States  with  either 
nuclear  or  Iron  bombs,  and  that  otters 
national  leaders  strategic  options  short 
of  spasm  nuclear  war. 

Since  there  Is  no  rational  reason  to 
believe  that  national  security  require- 
ments, outlined  by  the  President  in  tbe 


statement  quoted  above,  will  appreciably 
decrease  in  future  years,  the  need  tor  the 
manned  bomber  is  assured  to  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period.  It  one  accepts 
that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  the 
bomber,  the  only  remaining  concern  is 
how  best  to  maintain  a  viable  bomber 
force.  The  first  consideration  here  is  that 
our  current  strategic  bomber,  the  B-52. 
is  aging  and  cannot  be  exi>ected  to  last 
indefinitely  while  the  need  for  a  bomber 
can.  Even  with  progressive  modifications 
to  prolong  airworthiness  and  mission  et- 
tectlveness,  the  B-52  will  one  day  wear 
out.  Although  we  have  some  confidence 
that  with  present  usage  rates  and  oper- 
ating in  the  currently  used  flight  regime, 
the  newer  B-52's — G  and  H — can  con- 
tinue to  fly  Into  the  1980's  without  major 
structural  modifications,  this  confidence 
Is  based  on  predictions  that  are  at  best 
more  art  than  science.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  B-52  was  not  designed  to  operate 
in  the  low  altitude  environment  which  is 
required  against  current  enemy  air  de- 
fenses and  when  an  aircraft  must  con- 
sistently fly  In  a  regime  for  which  it 
wasn't  designed,  catastrophic  structural 
failure  is  always  a  possibility  because 
true  Sight  stresses  cannot  be  absolutely 
predicted  or  duplicated  in  ground  tests. 
Maintaining  a  flyable  bomber  fleet,  un- 
fortunately. Is  only  a  part  of  tbe  problem. 
The  other  part,  and  perhaps  a  more  im- 
portant consideration,  is  maintaining  the 
survivability  and  eflectiveness  of  the 
bomber  fleet.  In  the  years  from  1962 
through  the  current  year,  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  the  B-52 
fleet  tor  correcting  deflclencics  or  in- 
creasing capabilities  to  meet  a  changing 
threat.  These  modlflcations  have  allowed 
the  B-52  to  remain  capable  against  the 
current  threat,  but  it  still  remains  an 
aging  bomber  designed  In  the  1950's  for 
high  altitude  penetration  and  which  per- 
forms marginally  in  range  and  speed  at 
low  altitude  requiring  increasing  tanker 
support  as  the  threat  advances.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  predict  that  required 
modifications  on  the  B-52,  including 
those  programed  or  planned,  will  cost 
much  more  than  $3  billion  in  the  next 
decade  liecause  historically  modification 
costs  rise  sharply  as  an  aircraft  reaches 
advanced  age.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
note  that  these  large  amoimts  could  be 
required  without  significantly  improving 
the  B-52's  overall  performance  or  en- 
hancing Its  effectiveness. 


For  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  pro- 
jected threat  nearly  as  well  as  tbe  B-1 
design,  the  B-52  will  need  Improvements 
in  both  prelaunch  survivability  and  pen- 
etration capability.  Prelaunch  surviva- 
bility wlU  require  improved  response 
time.  capabiUty  for  wider  dispersal  and 
perhaps  even  airframe  hardening  to 
reduce  required  safe  escape  distance. 

Modifications  to  provide  such  capabil- 
ities might  include  quick-engine  start 
equipment,  high-lift  flaps,  improved 
landing  gear  flotation,  afterburners  for 
engines  or  higher  thrust  engines  and 
improved  ground  support  and  more  reli- 
able aircraft  systems  to  allow  autono- 
mous operation  from  austere  di.spersal 
bases.  For  sustained  penetration  effec- 
tiveness, the  B-52  would  require  modi- 
fications to  increase  low  altitude  range 
and  speed,  plus  avionics  and  airframe 
improvements  to  allow  flight  at  lower 
altitudes.  The  range  pud  speed  require- 
ments infer  a  new  engine  requirement, 
but  could  also  include  a  requirement  for 
increased  tanker  support  through  in- 
creased numbers  of  existing  tankers  or 
the  development  of  an  Improved  tanker. 
Finally,  penetration  aids  of  various  sorts 
could  be  required  which  would  contin- 
ually displace  part  of  the  B-52's  destruc- 
tive payload  capacity. 

There  Is  a  continuing  need  tor  the 
manned  bomber.  It  may  be  needed  In- 
definitely because  it  is  the  most  versatile 
strategic  offense  system  that  we  possess. 
Considering  all  of  the  possible  costly 
improvements  required  to  make  the  B-S2 
viable  against  the  threat  in  the  future, 
the  progressively  decreasing  payload  to 
accommodate  performance  improve- 
ments and  aids  to  penetraticm,  the  rap- 
idly approaching  limit  of  the  growth 
potential  within  the  basic  design,  and 
the  remaining  unknown  probability  ot 
airframe  failure.  It  Is  simply  more  eco- 
nomical to  plan  a  replacement  for  the 
B-52  rather  than  to  continue  to  mod- 
ify it.  Sheer  logic  dictates  that  the 
bomber  fieet  be  updated  in  the  most 
practical  maimer  possible.  The  develop- 
ment ot  the  B-1  represents  the  most 
economically  feasible  means  to  achieve 
that  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
on  the  subject  l>e  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoihi. 
as  follows: 
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THE  Hoosmo  PraORITy 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years,  many  of  lis  In  the  Senate 
have  spoken  of  the  "priorities"  of  our 
Nation,  believing  that  Increased  atten- 
tion and  resources  must  be  given  to  re- 
solving our  problems  In  the  United 
Sutes.  My  efforts  In  representing  the 
Interests  of  Missourlans  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  domestic  needs  are 
being  curtailed  at  the  expense  of  ques- 
tionable commitments  abroad. 

Warning  signs  persist:  Our  educa- 
tional system  Is  extremely  under- 
fliianced;  our  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  a7stem  needs  more  support 
as  well  as  reform;  poverty  as  a  way  of 
life  Is  still  too  much  with  us:  and  the 
shortage  of  decent,  standard  housing  for 
all  Americans  Is  becoming  increasingly 
acute. 

I  list  these  areas  of  concern,  among 
others,  as  one  who  has  faith  In  the  abil- 
ity of  this  great  Nation  to  face  the 
challenges  before  her.  Optimistically.  I 
see  America,  through  the  efforts  of  her 
people,  as  abundantly  capable  of  pro- 
viding each  of  her  citizens  with  the  basic 
guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Yet.  this  will  not  come  easy.  We  must 
continue  to  Inform  ourselves  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  challenges  so  that  we  can 
more  adequately  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  present  as  well  as  plan  for  our 
future  well-being. 

So  today  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  focus  on  what  is  surely  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  pressing  and  fundamental 
needs — standard,  decent  shelter  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

As  we  are  all  now  well  aware,  on 
August  II  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
congresslonally  approved  fiscal  1971  ap- 
propriations for  education  and  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  several  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  HUD  appropri- 
atloiu  included  Increased  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  urban  renewal  programs  which 
are  so  desperately  needed. 

By  vetoing   both  of  these  bills,   the 


President  stated  that  he  was  "saying  no 
to  bigger  spending  and  no  to  higher 
prices  In  the  Interest  of  all  the  American 
people."  Yet  during  the  same  week  his 
administration  actively  advocated  the 
expansion  of  new  military  systems  re- 
quiring $1.5  billion  in  outlays  for  flscal 
1971.  Such  a  structuring  of  priorities 
leaves  room  for  improvement. 

On  August  13  the  Congress  success- 
fully overrode  the  veto  of  the  education 
appropriation  bill,  but  the  House  vote 
on  the  housing  funds  bill  fell  63  votes 
short  of  the  required  two-thirds.  That 
bill  must  now  return  to  committee,  with 
programs  to  continue  operating  at  flscal 
1970  levels. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  housing  crisis 
we  are  now  experiencing  Illustrates  in 
concrete  fashion  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  we  need  to  reorder  our  priorities  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

In  1950  we  were  the  world  leader  In 
production  of  housing,  building  at  a  rate 
of  16  units  per  thousand.  Today — we  are 
averaging  6  units  per  thousand,  below 
the  output  of  Japan,  Russia,  and  most 
western  European  countries. 

The  demand  for  housing  permeates  all 
sectors  of  America.  While  the  poor  and 
our  minority  groups  suffer  most,  middle 
class  Americans  are  also  finding  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  afford  and  find 
decent  housing. 

And  while  the  needs  of  the  central 
cities,  especially  our  urban  ghettos,  de- 
mand immediate  attention,  the  issue  is 
no  less  sensitive  with  respect  to  rural 
dwellings. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  set  a  national  goal  of  2,6 
million  new  and  rehabilitated  houiiing 
starts  a  year.  Two  million  new  hoasing 
tmits  are  needed  to  house  the  new  house- 
holds entering  the  market  and  to  replace 
the  existing  units  that  are  destroyed  or 
lost  each  year.  An  additional  600.000 
units  a  year  are  needed  to  begin  an  or- 
derly program  for  replacing  the  sub- 
standard housing  now  occupied  by  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families.  Yet  we 
seldom  build  more  than  1,6  million  con- 
ventional units  a  year.  In  1968,  we  had 


1340,000  housing  starts  and  that  figure 
went  down  to  1.496.000  starts  In  1969. 
Actual  housing  starts  for  the  nrst  8 
months  of  1970  were  down  nearly  19  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  In  1969.  In  the 
past  3  calendar  years  our  total  number 
of  houiiing  starts,  about  4.350,000,  has  not 
even  kept  pace  with  the  5  million  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  new  households. 
The  consequences  of  this  meager  pro- 
duction would  have  been  far  more  seri- 
ous if  the  mobile  home  industry  had  not 
stepped  in  to  help  meet  some  of  our 
needs. 

Since  most  Americans  do  not  live  In 
new  housing,  we  must  also  concern  our- 
selves with  the  condition  of  the  existing 
housing  stock.  Here,  too,  we  confront  a 
gloomy  picture.  The  1960  census  of  hous- 
ing Indicated  that  24  percent  of  all  oc- 
cupied housing  units  were  deteriorated, 
dilapidated,  or  lacking  in  some  or  all 
plumbing  facilities.  The  situation  in  Mis- 
souri Is  even  worse.  The  1960  census  of 
housing  showed  that  34  percent  of  Mis- 
souri's housing  units  were  deficient. 

Not  only  are  we  not  building  enough 
housing  imlts,  but  rising  costs  are  pricing 
an  Increasingly  larger  percentage  of  our 
citizens  out  of  the  housing  market.  We 
are  presently  experiencing  a  higher  price 
tag  than  ever  before  on  the  land,  money, 
labor  and  materials  necessary  to  ful^ 
our  housing  needs. 

One  of  the  fastest  rising  major  cost 
elements  in  home  construction  is  land. 
Land  Is  available — but  at  exorbitant 
rates.  The  price  of  land  has  Increased 
at  an  average  15  percent  per  year  since 
1965.  Land  increased  by  12  percent  each 
year  for  the  1960-70  period.  This  situa- 
tion indirectly  pressures  builders  to  put 
larger  and  more  expensive  homes  on  the 
available  acreage — catering  to  the  more 
affluent.  The  price  of  land,  alone,  amounts 
to  25  percent  of  the  total  sales  price  of  a 
new  home. 

Materials  and  labor  have  also  Increased 
steadily  during  recent  years,  yet  their 
rise  has  been  less  Inflationary  than  the 
rise  In  the  Nation's  cost  of  living  for  the 
same  period.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  moved  upward  since  1963  at 
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an  annual  rate  of  3.28  percent — Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  At  the  same  time  the 
square  footage  cost  of  all  houses  In- 
creased by  3.22  percent. 

And  yet  the  most  serious  problem  fac- 
ing prospective  homebuyers  has  been  the 
cost  and  availability  of  mortgage  credit. 

Interest  rates  have  jumped  more  than 
60  percent  in  the  last  5  years.  Not  smce 
the  days  of  the  CIvU  War  have  these 
rates  been  so  high. 

For  most  Americans.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  buy  one's  own  home  on  today's 
market.  At  todays  prices,  a  $20,000.  30- 
year  mortgage  will  cost  the  eventual 
homeowner  more  than  $38,000  in  inter- 
est payments  alone.  A  $20,000  home — 
with  a  $58,000  price  tag. 

In  conjunction  with  these  historically 
high  interest  rates,  the  tight  money  poli- 
cies of  our  present  administration  have 
left  the  housing  industry  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  shorter  term,  more  profit- 
able returns  of  busmess,  installment,  and 
personal  loans. 

Residential  housing  has  been  especial- 
ly hardhit.  Since  1966  there  has  been 
available  to  new  residential  borrowing 
less  than  20  percent  of  all  available  in- 
vestment funds.  Treating  housing  as  if 
it  were  expendable,  it  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary when  our  Nation's  "priorities"  place 
builders  and  homeowners  at  the  end  of 
the  credit  line. 

The  effect  of  these  economic  policies 
can  be  seen  through  the  present  median 
sales  price  for  new  homes — slightly  over 
$25,000.  Given  the  traditional  figures  that 
20  to  25  percent  of  a  family's  income  Is 
devoted  to  housing — families  with  in- 
comes under  $8,000  are  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  the  housing  market.  Accord- 
ing to  1969  estimates,  this  would  mean 
that  63  percent  of  Missouri's  families 
cannot  afford  to  finance  a  new  home,  as 
compared  to  a  national  percentage  of 
56  percent. 

Even  if  a  person  can  afford  to  pay  the 
high  Interest  rates,  the  policies  designed 
to  stop  Inflation  have  made  mortgage 
money  so  scarce  that  many  prospective 
purchasers  cannot  find  lendeis  who  will 
loan  them  the  money. 

Most  serious  of  all  is  the  plight  of  those 
who  occupy  the  lower  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  The  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems,  chaired  by  my  for- 
mer colleague.  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
found  that  families  with  incomes  below 
$6,500  find  it  difficult  to  buy  or  rent  de- 
cent, standard  housing  at  market  rates. 
The  Kaiser  Committee  foimd  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  at  maximum  efficiency 
simply  cannot  produce  housing  at  rates 
which  the  poor  can  afford,  A  resource 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  stated  that  there  were 
some  13,600  large  families  In  the  St, 
Louis  area  who  were  imable  to  find  or  af- 
ford adequate  housing— 16,729  poor  fami- 
lies— with  66.300  children— but  only  3.- 
118  living  units  available  to  them.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  subsidies  for 
some  families  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  reach  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  for 
every  American  family  established  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Legislatively,    programs    to    produce 


needed  housing  have  come  forth.  The 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  is 
now  law.  making  additional  funds  avail- 
able for  the  home  mortgage  market. 
Especially  helpful  will  be  the  authority 
given  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  Issue  up  to  $3  billion  a  year  in 
housing  certificates,  the  proceeds  from 
which  win  be  deposited  into  a  middle- 
income  housing  fimd.  All  of  these  fimds 
are  to  be  used  in  making  residential 
mortgage  loans,  with  reduced  interest 
rate  charges  to  homebuyers  staying 
within  established  purchase  price  limits. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  91st 
Congress  we  passed  a  mortgage  credit 
bill  granting  the  President  wide  discre- 
tionary authority  to  instruct  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — FRB — to  regulate  terms, 
amount  and  interest  rates  on  all  forms 
of  credit.  Laying  unused  as  yet.  this  af- 
fords the  President  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  selectively  restrain  the  borrow- 
ing powers  of  less  essential  segments  of 
the  economy. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  veto  of  fiscal 
1971  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
imfortunate.  The  level  of  ftmding  dele- 
gated to  urban  renewal  programs  by  the 
Congress  exemplifies  the  increasing  ef- 
forts on  our  part  to  give  a  higher  priority 
towards  resolving  the  problems  of  our 
urban  environment,  not  the  least  of 
which  deals  with  housing.  Under  the 
guise  of  labeling  these  urban  renewal 
programs  "inflationary,"  the  administra- 
tion seems  not  to  share  this  Congress 
degree  of  commitment. 

Especially  critical  to  meeting  our  Na- 
tion's housing  needs  are  the  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  under  the  1965,  1968 
and  1969  Housing  Acts  for  low  and 
moderate-income  families.  These  pro- 
grams must  be  more  adequately  fimded. 
Public  housing  programs  are  In  desper- 
ate financial  straits — primarily  because 
of  spiraling  costs.  More  than  200  local 
authorities  at  present  are  tmable  to  meet 
operating  expenses  without  Increasing 
rent  beyond  their  low-Income  tenants' 
ability  to  pay.  Housing  authorities  in 
several  metropolitan  areas,  including  St, 
Louis,  have  gone  broke,  and  the  treas- 
uries of  40  more  are  near  depletion.  As 
short  term  solutions,  these  local  authori- 
ties will  require  Increased  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  to  cover  their 
deficits. 

For  most  of  us.  statistics  are  rather 
cold  and  abstract,  and  do  not  translate 
easily  Into  the  human  problems  that  are 
hinted  at  In  the  sUtlstics.  What  does 
this  crisis  In  housing  mean  In  human 
terms? 

For  young  married  couples.  It  means 
their  dream  of  a  home  of  their  own  must 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

For  the  executive  who  is  transferred 
to  another  city,  it  means  a  financial  loss 
and  a  great  deal  of  worry.  To  buy  a  new 
home  at  the  high  prices  now  prevailing. 
he  has  to  sell  his  present  home  at  a 
jacked-up  price.  Current  financing  diffi- 
culties make  this  very  difficult  to  do'.  As 
a  consequence,  more  and  more  companies 
are  flnHing  it  necessary  to  help  smooth 
the  housing  problems  of  employees  when 
they  are  transferred. 


For  the  ghetto  child,  it  means  growing 
up  In  a  (u-owded  tenement  with  rats, 
roaches  and  plaster  falling  from  the 
walla. 

For  elderly  citizens,  it  means  struggling 
to  find  decent  shelter  with  retirement 
income  that  Is  increasingly  Inadequate 
In  the  face  of  spiraling  housing  costs. 

For  the  blue  collar  worker,  it  means 
spreading  blight  and  deterioration  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
home  into  which  he  has  placed  his  life 
savings. 

The  housing  problem  touches  all  of  ui 
in  a  very  direct  way. 

In  the  words  of  Preston  Martin,  chair- 
man of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Of  our  vu-loUB  goals,  housmg  is  perbaps 
the  most  pervasive  and  fundameatal.  , .  .  Tba 
plac«  a  man  lives  Is  more  than  Just  another 
commodity,  service,  or  poaseeslon;  u  la  a 
symbol  ot  bis  status,  an  extension  of  bis 
personaUtj,  a  part  ot  his  Identity,  a  de- 
terxolnant  of  many  of  tbe  benefits— and  (tU- 
advantages — of  society. 

With  all  this  In  mind.  It  is  essential 
that  decent,  standard  housing  at  a 
reasonable  cost  be  made  available  where 
needed.  Too  many  of  our  people  are  pay- 
ing for  their  housing  out  of  the  total 
fabric  of  their  lives. 

Directing  our  Nation's  resources  to- 
ward sohing  our  housing  needs  Is  not  a 
matter  of  charity.  Rather.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity if  we  are  to  achieve  the  security  and 
prosperity  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
each  of  our  citizens. 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE  AND 
THE  SCH<X)L  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
Mr.  VEBXn.  Mr.  President,  adequate 
nutrition  Is,  of  course,  a  prerequisite  ot 
all  human  activity.  Unfortunately,  all 
too  many  people,  both  here  and  abroad, 
suffer  from  malnutrition  due  to  a  defi- 
ciency In  protein.  As  a  consequence,  mil- 
lions of  children  either  fall  to  reach 
maturity  or  do  so  as  physically  or  men- 
tally stunted  individuals. 

The  development  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrates. FPC,  has  played,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
elimination  of  this  form  of  malnutrition. 
FPC  Is  made  from  fish  -shich  have  here- 
tofore been  considered  either  unpalatable 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. These  fish  are  ground  Into  a  flour 
which  is  odorless  and  tasteless  and  which 
Is  acceptable  to  all  ethnic  groups  and 
faiths.  Used  to  supplement  other  sources 
of  protein.  FPC  promises  to  correct  pro- 
tein deficiency  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
one-half  cent  per  person  per  day. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  re- 
ported that  FPC  may  now  be  used  in  this 
cotmtry  as  a  stipplement  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  think  that  this  de- 
velopment Is  both  eneourajring  and 
gratlfjTlng  In  light  of  the  arduous  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Senator 
Paul  H,  Douglas,  to  obtain  acceptance 
for  FPC  as  suitable  for  human  constimp- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoos  ooo- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 

R«CO«D. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

irrom  th«  Chicago  Sun-TUnea.  Thun.. 

Aug.  13.  1970] 

Pish    CoNciN-nuTi    To    P»ck    Wonni    w 

SCHOOL   LtniCHES 

(By  wmi«m  HiDM) 
Washington. — The  world's  largest  caterer 
of  school  lunches  Is  prepared  to  start  fortify- 
ing prepackaged  meola  with  a  notirlshlng  but 
cohtrorerslal  "fish  flour"  as  soon  as  a  reliable 
supply  U  estabUshed,  a  nutriuoolst  for  the 
PhUsdelphla-based    company    said   Wednee- 

ARA  Serrlces  Inc.  Is  negotiating  with 
Nabl»co-.\Btra.  a  consortium  of  the  NaUonal 
Blacult  Oo.  and  the  Swedish  Astra  In- 
dustrial group  for  a  steady  supply  of  EFP-90. 
a  protein  concentrate  made  from  eviscerated 
herring.  Mrs  Edythe  Kobertaon  revealed.  The 
protcln-nch  substance  wlU  be  added  to  such 
foods  as  plrsa  and  baked  goods,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Robertson  and  officials  of  the  U.S.- 
Swedish combine  discussed  at  an  Intema- 
Uonal  food  technology  meeUng  here  plans 
to  put  the  llsh  protein  concentrate  on  the 
school  lunch  market. 

azarmxcTas  »i  ua. 
Development  of  a  large-scale  flsh  protein 
lodustry  in  the  United  Statea  has  been  held 
back  by  highly  restrictive  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnlitraaon  regulations  A  product  known  ss 
Whole  Plah  Protein  Concentrate  can  be  sold 
her«  only  In  1-pound  packages  labeled!  'tor 
household  use  only." 

This  has  made  It  Impossible  for  manufac- 
turers to  put  the  powder  where  It  would  do 
the  most  good — In  the  hands  of  bakers  and 
other  food  proceseers  who  can  uae  It  to  rein- 
force the  nutritional  value  of  their  products. 
EPP-80.  which  1»  more  than  90  per  cent 
animal  protcln.  can  be  used  In  commerce  be- 
cause It  Is  made  of  Rsh  from  which  the 
viscera  have  been  removed.  Nonevlacerated 
B«h  are  a  common  item  of  Interstate  com- 
merce under  FDA  regulauona  In  the  form  of 
canned  sartllnee. 

FoanrnD  foods  oifn 
Mrs.  ttobertson  said  that  this  year  for  the 
flret  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  fortified  foods  can  be  used  In 
"Type  -A"  school  lunch.  This  lunch  provides 
one-third  of  the  minimum  dally  requirement 
of  protein — the  equivalent  of  two  ounces  of 
meat.  Any  additive  not  speclflcally  forbidden 
may  be  used,  and  EFP-90  Is  not  forbidden, 
she  said 

"In  a  few  yeare  there  will  be  55.000.000  chil- 
dren getting  school  lunches  at  a  cost  of  $7 
billion  at  19«8  price  leveU."  Mra.  Robertson 
said  "Anunal  protein  la  now  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  meal,  and  we've  simply  got 
to  hold  coats  down." 

Fish  protein  as  an  addlUve  will  solve  this 
problem.  Mrs.  Robertson  continued,  and  ac- 
cording to  nutrlUonlsts  who  attended  a  press 
brleflng  the  "flsh  flours"  are  the  only  anlmal- 
proteln  additive  In  Bight.  Vegetoble,  fungal 
and  even  bacterial  protein  concentrate*  are 
being  developed  but  none  offers  the  nutri- 
tional advantages  of  proteins  derived  from 
Oah. 

S    imXION    a    DAT 

Mrs.  Bobertson  said  her  company  Is  "the 
largeat  contract  feeder  In  the  world."  pre- 
packaging about  S  million  schools  lunches  a 
day. 

Per  Boel.  Swedish  president  of  Hablsco- 
Astra,  said  the  concentrate  coeta  46.5  cents  a 
pound  FOB  Swedish  ports  In  lots  of  l«  metric 
tons  is&,000  pounds). 

Dr  Ernest  R  Paruer,  vice  president  of  Car- 
dinal Protein  Ltd  .  of  Canso,  Mova  Scotia, 
said  his  company  soon  will  begin  producing 
flsh  protein  concentrate  from  the  filleting 
waste  of  edible  fiah.  There  are  no  marketing 


limitations  In  Canada  and  the  product  can 
be  used  by  processors,  Parlser  added. 

One  amaU  Xia.  plant  U  In  operaUon  In 
Maaachusetts  end  another  la  about  to  start 
up  at  Aberdeen.  Wash.  Each  will  use  a  varia- 
tion of  a  process  sancuoned  by  the  govern- 
ment which  uses  whole  flah  but  of  only  cer- 
tain prescribed  apeclea. 

MOT  eoa  suFraisAaicrrs 
Nablsco-Astra's  vice  president,  an  Ameri- 
can Nabisco  executive  named  Harry  J.  Wat- 
son, was  asked  how  long  It  would  ba  befora 
foods  containing  flsh  protein  would  be  fea- 
tured on  supermarket  shelves. 

■Its  unlikely  that  you'll  see  any  of  Ihoee 
products  for  a  long  ume."  he  told  reporters. 
•But  the  chances  are  that  If  you  travel  to 
another  country  you  may  see  them  very 
soon." 

Nabisco  repreeenlatlvea  passed  around 
samples  of  some  of  34  prroducta  made  with 
varying  amounts  of  EPP-90.  One  of  these 
was  animal  crackers  said  to  contain  16  per 
cent  protein.  In  shape,  tenure  and  taste 
they  were  virtually  undlsUngulshable  from 
ordlnarr  animal  crackers. 

None  of  the  producu  U  In  commercial  pro- 
ducuon  and  Nabisco  spokesmen  said  their 
company  was  moving  cautiously  Into  the 
protaln-splked  food  market.  One  reason  Is 
that  an  article  Inadequately  market-tested 
before  general  release  might  be  a  disaster 
not  only  In  Its  own  right  but  for  other  flsh- 
proteln  Items  as  well.  The  other  Is  concern 
for  the  general  goodwill  value  of  the  Nabisco 
brand  name. 


others  to  clean  air  »nd  water.  Our  main 
job  now  is  to  restore  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  polluter  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  cleaning  up  his  own  wastes. 
This  will  restore  balance  to  the  system. 
Currently  the  public  is  not  only  bearing 
the  bnmt  of  the  poUutlon  but  also  the 
cost  of  clean-up.  We  must  reverse  this 
situation.  All  of  us  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  air  and  water. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  fundamental  human  right  Is  the 
right  to  a  liveable  environment — an  en- 
vironment which  is  free  from  noxious 
pollutants  of  the  air  and  water.  Man  can- 
not fully  enjoy  life  when  he  is  threatened 
by  environmental  crises.  It  Is  Just  re- 
cently, however,  that  we  have  come  to 
recognize  this  fundamental  right  to  clean 
air  and  water.  Just  a  few  years  ago.  the 
air  and  the  water  were  considered  free 
economic  goods  to  be  despoiled  at  will.  It 
was  reasoned  that  since  the  air  and  vrater 
really  belonged  to  no  one  individual  or 
group  of  individuals,  they  were  to  be  ex- 
ploited without  restriction. 

Unfortunately  the  air  and  the  water 
can  assimilate  only  so  much  waste.  We 
cannot  dump  virtually  unlimited  quanti- 
ties of  waste  products  Into  them  and  Just 
expect  these  pollutants  to  magically  dis- 
appear. If  we  allow  Just  a  few  individuals 
to  take  advantage  of  the  limited  ability  of 
the  air  and  water  to  assimilate  wastes,  we 
will  be  depriving  millions  of  others  of 
their  fundamental  right  to  a  clean, 
healthy  environment.  Personal  freedom 
does  not  Include  the  right  of  one  individ- 
ual to  trample  on  the  right's  of  others. 
When  a  polluter  dumps  waste  Into  a  pub- 
lic waterway  he  Is  transferring  the  dam- 
ages associated  with  that  pollution  to 
down  stream  users.  He  Is  forcing  them  to 
pay  the  cost  of  waste  disposal.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  a  large  factory  pours 
pollutants  Into  the  air  which  are  carried 
further  downwind  and  are  deposited  on 
automobiles,  houses  and  other  buildings. 
The  polluter  rarely  assumes  the  cost  of 
clean-up  or  pays  the  medical  bills  of 
those  afflicted  by  various  respiratory  dis- 
eases. In  both  of  these  cases,  the  pollu- 
ter is  clearly  abridging  the  rights  of 


AIKEN  SCHOOL  DRESS  CODE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Aiken,  S.C,  school 
officials  for  their  reasonable  and  forth- 
right approach  to  the  increasingly  con- 
troversial problem  of  student  appear- 
ance. 

A  news  article  published  in  the  Aiken 
Standard  of  August  21,  1970.  outlines 
the  dress  code  enacted  by  the  Aiken 
school  authorities  for  use  in  the  second- 
ary schools 

Mr.  President.  I  a.*  unanimus  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Dress  Code 
Emphasizes  Reasonableness."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Dbcss  Code  Emphasizes  RcAsoNAai.kNass 
Proper  atmosphere — one  that  is  quiet,  or- 
derly and  peaceful— u  essential  to  education, 
Aiken  school  officials  say. 

The  manner  of  student  dress  and  persona] 
appearance  contribute  to  either  a  good  or  a 
poor  learning  atmosphere,  they  say 

For  this  reason  a  written  dress  code  to  be 
used  In  secondary  schools  has  been  formu- 
lated this  year. 

The  code  emphasises  "reasonableness,  not 
Inches,"  said  School  Advisory  Board  member, 
James  Conaway, 

No  one  Is  going  to  go  around  with  a  ruler 
measuring  drees  or  hair  lengths,  he  ex- 
plained. But  the  'bliarre  or  disruptive"  will 
be  prohibited. 

"We  have  to  accept  contemporary  stand- 
ards, but  not  the  extremes,"  he  said. 

The  code  says  speclflcally.  "each  student 
shall  be  expected  to  dress  In  an  appropriate 
manner  avoiding  extremes  either  In  cloth- 
ing or  personal  appearance." 

Parenu  have  been  asked  to  cooperate  with 
the    school    in    upholding    the    code    which 
stresses  health,  safety  and  environment. 
The  code  requires; 

Shoes  to  be  worn  at  all  times  while  on 
school  property. 

Clean,  orderly  hair  which  muit  Dot  ob- 
struct eyea  or  face. 
Socks  for  tMys. 

That  boys'  shlrta  which  are  designed  to  b« 
tucked  in  be  tucked  in  at  all  times. 
Prohibited  for  girls  are: 
Excessive  Jewelry  or  make-up. 
Slacks,  shorts.  Jeans,  suit  pants  or  otbar 
clothing  which  may  be  revealing  or  provok- 
ing. 

School  officials  point  to  Aiken's  reputation 
for  having  "one  of  the  best  local  school  sys- 
tems" In  the  state  In  stressing  the  need  to 
prevent  Interference  with  the  educational 
process.  Its  schools  have  produced  a  high 
percentage  of  merit  and  national  achieve- 
ment flnallsts  as  well  as  graduates  who  be- 
come Phi  Beta  Kappas  In  college,  they  sttaas. 


NO  AMERICAN  MERCENARIES 

Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr.  President,  In  a 

forthright  editorial  entitled  "Include  Us 

Out,"  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  praises  the 

Senate's  recent  efforts  to  bar  the  use  of 
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vs.  funds  to  hire  out  other  nationalities 
to  fight  for  us  In  the  Indochina  war.  The 
Tribune  argues  that  the  prohibition  to 
pay  for  mercenaries  in  the  Senate-passed 
Cooper-Ctiurch  amendment  and  the  Ful- 
bright  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  "is  a  sound 
piece  of  advice"  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  adopt  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  follow  out  In  South- 
east Asia. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  editorial  of  August  23, 1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

lNCi.tn)C  Ua  Out 
Argument  over  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment tied  up  the  Senate  for  34  days  and  by 
the  time  It  wss  approved  moet  of  its  Impact 
waa  lost  because  American  troops  had  been 
wlthdravra  from  Cambodia  as  President 
Nixon  had  promised.  The  amendment  waa 
Intended  to  prevent  future  Involvement  In 
Cambodia  by  forbidding  the  President  to 
spend  funds  to  retain  U.S.  forces  In  that 
country,  send  military  advisers  there,  pro- 
Tide  air  support  for  Cambodian  forces,  or 
pay  for  advisers  or  troops  that  other  nations 
sent  to  help  Cambodia.  But  the  amendment 
la  merely  an  expression  of  Senate  opinion, 
not  a  law,  since  It  has  not  been  accepted  t>y 
the  House. 

Now  Sen.  J  W.  Fulbnght.  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  administration's  Indochina 
policies,  has  succeeded  In  winning  Senate 
apprOTul  of  another  restrictive  amendment. 
Uoreover,  he  dldnt  even  have  to  put  up  a 
fight.  The  Senate  agreed  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

The  Fulbrlght  amendment  prohibits  the 
use  of  U.3.  funds  to  pay  foreign  troops  fight- 
ing In  support  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Thai- 
land haa  been  talking  about  dispatching 
6,000  "volunteers"  If  Washington  will  foot 
the  bill.  And  the  South  Vietnamese  general 
atalT  favors  an  Incursion  Into  Laos  on  the 
same  terms.  But  the  senators  obtioualy  feel 
that  such  commltmenu  could  well  lead  to 
direct  U.S.  Involvement. 

Fulbrlght  explained  that  the  amendment 
would  prevent  tbe  south  Vietnamese  or  the 
Thais  from  "building  up  a  full-fledged  part- 
nership with  the  government  of  Cambodia 
and  drawing  us  m."  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater, 
who  Is  as  far  frocn  being  a  dove  as  anyone 
can  get,  agreed.  The  Thais  are  free  to  do 
anything  they  wont  on  their  own,  he  ex- 
plained. 

The  south  Vletnamea  government,  because 
of  lU  partnership  with  the  United  SUtes  In 
fighting  the  Oommunlate,  exerta  consider- 
able Influence  on  American  foreign  policy. 
The  Fulbrlght  resolution  would  make  "In- 
clude ua  out"  the  rule  to  be  applied  to  poa- 
alble  future  partnersblpe  In  Indochina. 

The  House  ought  to  follow  the  Senate's 
lead.  This  Is  not  a  dovlah  or  a  hawkish  or  a 
partisan  Issue,  as  the  unanimous  Senate 
vote  demonstrates.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  a 
sound  piece  of  advice  which  now  needs  Houae 
concurrence  to  assure  It  wUl  be  heeded. 


MACARTHUR'S  FINEST  LEGACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Wisconsin.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  Is 
considered  among  the  State's  foremost 
sons.  He  is  most  often  thought  of  as  a 
great  soldier,  a  leader  of  men.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  parade  ever  staged  in  Wis- 
consin for  a  hero  was  staged  for  Mac- 
Arthur  when  he  returned  from  Korea. 
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As  with  all  great  men,  his  name  did 
not  escape  controversy.  But  what  may 
have  escaped  him  is  all  the  credit  that  Is 
his  due  as  a  statesman  for  his  role  in 
shaping  the  government  of  postwar 
Japan. 

It  was  25  years  ago  this  week  that 
MacArthur  landed  near  Tokyo  to  begin 
his  duties  as  the  supreme  commander  of 
a  vanquished  nation.  Don  Oaltley.  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  wrote  of  Mac- 
Arthurs  accomplishments  there  in  com- 
memorating that  anniversary. 

The  reforms  and  the  constitution 
brought  to  Japan  under  the  general's  di- 
rection are  recounted  by  Mr.  Oakley,  who 
notes  that  that  constitution — 

EstabUshed  In  law  an  array  of  civil  lib- 
erties that  went  beyond  even  the  OjB.  BUI  of 
Rlghu.  For  Instance.  Japanese  women  were 
given  legal  equality;  the  right  of  unions  was 
affirmed:  the  right  of  tenchels  to  voice  their 
opinions  was  recognized,  and  war  was  banned 
except  In  self-defense. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
Constitution  was  written  by  foreigners. 
Mr.  Oakley  points  out,  it  has  never  been 
amended. 

Those  basic  liberties  given  the  Japa- 
nese by  MacArthur  are  his  finest  legacy. 
Truly,  the  Old  Soldier's  memory  will 
never  die.  And  we  should  not  let  it  fade 
away. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Oakley's  column  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MKMoana  to  Mac 
(By  Don  Oakley) 
The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render In  World  War  n  was,  quite  properly, 
much  observed  around  the  nation  a  UtUe 
while  ago. 

Uttle  notice  was  taken  of  the  26th  aiuu- 
veraary  of  an  event  which  was  the  sequel  to 
the  first  and  which  was  to  prove  to  be  fully 
as  significant. 

Aug.  14,  1945.  marked  the  ending  of  a  war: 
Aug.  30,  1046,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
building  of  a  peace.  It  was  on  the  latter  day 
that  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  landed  at 
Atsugl  air  base  near  Tokyo. 

To  this  one  man  waa  handed  a  war-devaa- 
tated  nation  of  90  millions  to  do  with  virtu- 
ally  as  he  wished.  Probably  no  man  In  history 
ever  wielded  such  absolute  power  over  so 
many  human  beings.  Certainly  no  man  ever 
exercised  such  power  so  wisely. 

Helped  by  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the 
Japanese,  who  accepted  conquest  as  reso- 
lutely as  they  had  attempted  to  conquer 
othen  .  .  .  MacArthur  Imposed  sweeping  re- 
forms which  revolutionized  Japanese  life. 

He  Instituted  a  land  reform  program,  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  undertaken,  Ub- 
eratlng  peasants  from  their  rural  landlords 
and  giving  them  their  own  property. 

He  transformed  Japan's  ancient  divine  em- 
peror into  a  constitutional  monarch  and  for 
the  first  time,  a  human  being. 

He  presented  Japan  with  a  written  con- 
stitution which  gave  her  a  parliament-cab- 
inet government  patterned  on  European  Unes 
and  established  m  law  an  array  of  clvU  liber- 
ties that  went  beyond  even  the  US.  Bill  of 
Rights. 

For  Instance.  Japanese  women  were  given 
legal  equality:  the  right  of  unions  was  af- 
firmed: the  right  of  teachers  to  voice  their 
opinions  was  recognlxod.  and  war  waa  batmed 
except  In  aelf-defenae. 


Japan  today,  with  one  of  the  smallest  de- 
fense budgets  In  the  world,  la  the  third  largeat 
Industrial  nation  and  Is  out-Tankeelng  tbe 
Yankees  In  many  global  markets. 

Oen,  MacArthur  cannot  be  credited  with 
this  prosperity,  of  course.  The  energetic  Jap- 
anese had  something  to  do  with  It. 

The  best  memorial  to  Gen.  BlacArthur^ 
and  to  the  nation  which  produced  hun — Ilea 
In  the  fact  that  Japan  has  never  amended  his 
constitution.  Japan  remains  one  of  the  few 
countries  In  the  world  whoae  basic  laws  wera 
largely  written  by  foreigners. 

Many  Americans  took  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  as  an  occasion  to  voice  re- 
pentance over  our  dropping  of  the  atom 
bomb  on  Japan. 

If  confession  is  good  for  tbe  soul,  we  ought 
to  remind  the  world  of  what  we  did  after  the 
bomb. 

HUGH    O'BRIAN    YOUTH    POUNDA- 
nON  VISIT  TO  CAPE  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  On  July 
12,  1970, 1  had  the  opportunity,  together 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Plans  and  Sponsor 
Hugh  O'Brian.  to  address  60  high  school 
sophomores  who  were  participating  in  a 
space  seminar  at  NASA's  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  in  Florida. 

Tlie  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  and  the  Hugh  O'Brian 
Youth  Foundation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Exploring  Division  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

On  the  basis  of  their  school  leadership 
community  service,  and  a  400-word  essay 
entitled  "What  is  Man's  Future  In 
Space?",  60  young  men — one  from  each 
SUte  and  10  from  various  foreign  coun- 
tries— were  chosen  to  fly  to  the  Space 
Center  for  an  intensive,  weeklong  semi- 
nar dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  space 
program. 

In  addressing  these  students,  I  em- 
phasized the  many  practical  byprod- 
ucts we  have  gained  as  a  result  of  space 
exploration.  While  many  Americans 
have  objected  to  the  space  program  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  too  costly  and 
diverts  too  many  resources  badly  needed 
to  solve  problems  here  on  earth,  most 
of  us  recognize  the  undeniable  benefits 
derived  from  the  space  program.  The 
successes  of  space  exploration  have  In- 
creased our  hope,  our  ability,  and  our 
national  resolve  to  face  and  overcome 
new  and  chronic  earth  problems. 

The  space  program  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  have  a  broad  Impact  on  our 
society,  our  technology,  our  industrial 
economy,  and  our  planetary  environment. 
The  areas  In  which  we  can  expect  bene- 
fits include  communications,  medicine, 
meteorology,  aviation,  and  space  photog- 
raphy. 

Yes.  there  have  been  many  more  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  Implications  of 
our  space  exploration  than  the  ability  to 
display  a  few  moon  rocks.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  explain  these  advantages  to 
these  young  men. 

I  have  received  letters  from  45  of  these 
young  men,  as  I  asked  them  to  convey 
their  feelings  concerning  the  direction  of 
our  future  space  exploratloiL 

The  participants  in  this  seminar  pos- 
sess a  keen  awareness  and  imdetstand- 
ing  of  our  space  program.  Their  vlewa 

provide  a  unique  Insight  'whlob  I  feel 
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would  be  beneficial  and  Interesting  to 
my  colleagues  In  evaluating  future  NASA 
programs.  I  &sk  unanimous  consent  that 
four  of  these  letters  be  inserted  Into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Hugh  03rlan  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  initiative  In  conceiving  of  this 
conference  and  personally  participating 
with  this  outstanding  group  of  young 
men  throughout  the  week  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUAMOKIN.  Pa.. 
August  10.  1970. 
Hon.  CaASi.cs  B-  Pckct, 

VS.  Senate. 
Wastxigton.  DC. 

Mr  Dkas  Sknatoi  Pskct;  It  W3.s  an  ex- 
treme pleAAure  s«elng  and  hoartng  you  on 
July  13.  1970  at  th«  "Hugh  CBrlaa-Pepel- 
CoU"  Space  Seminar.  Your  impresdiTe  speecii 
Uaa  enlightened  me  and.  I'm  sure,  the  oth- 
er  sixty-six    young    men    who    participated. 

The  spacB  seminar,  with  the  cooperation 
oC  NASA,  Hugh  03nan  Youth  foundation, 
Pepai-Cola  Ck).  and  Uie  Boy  Scouu  ot  Amer- 
ica, WHS  a  great  succe&s  I  feel  that  this  "once 
m  a  lifetime"  experience  will  never  b«  for- 
gotten by  any  of  the  young  men  vho  at- 
tended. The  great  interest  created  among 
us  was  overwhelming. 

Prom  my  arrival  until  the  final  departure. 
I  enjoyed  every  exciting  minute.  The  NASA 
staff  gave  xu  a  better  understanding  con- 
cerning the  "how"  and  "why"  of  the  ipace 
program.  During  this  week  of  Intense  study, 
we  learned  practically  ever>-thlng  abnut  the 
operation  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center:  yet 
we  w«re  still  btirstlng  with  more  questions. 
The  men  who  accompanied  us  were  always 
willing  to  listen  to  our  comments  and  to 
Answer  any  questions  that  we  bad  on  our 
minds.  Their  cooperation  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  seminar. 

Upon  my  return  home.  I  immediately  felt 
BO  much  more  Involved  in  NASA's  space  pro- 
gram—ao  much  more  Itnerested  in  man's 
future  In  space.  No-one  knows  what  may 
happwn  In  later  years — Will  man  be  able  to 
survive  on  this  planet?  Will  over-populstion 
and  pollution  endanger  our  environment  to 
the  extent,  perhaps,  where  well  have  to  find 
some  other  suitable  place  to  exist? 

These  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
considered  now!  Many  of  our  present  "In- 
significant" problems  may  confront  us  sharp- 
ly In  the  future.  This  ts  why  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  a  .strong  space  program  and 
really  plan  our  future  m  space.  The  deep 
exploration  and  Inliabltance  of  other  plan- 
ets could  not  only  provide  us  with  a  place 
to  survive  in  case  of  an  emergency,  but  also 
contribute  a  vast  amount  of  technology  and 
advancement.  Computers  and  various  satel- 
lites have  added  Infinitely  to  the  growth  of 
our  nation  and  the  entire  world. 

It  would  be  very  detrimental  to  decrease 
(to  any  great  degree)  the  research  connec- 
ted with  the  sp^ce  program.  Therefore,  we 
must,  as  space  ambaaaadors.  Inform  the  pub- 
lic about  the  benefits  and  future  values  that 
the  space  program  can  give  us.  In  this  way, 
we  can  "sow  back"  the  wonderful  things  we 
get  out  of  life.  Our  well-being  can  be  pre- 
served (With  the  help  of  Ood>  by  directing 
our  efforts  to  man's  future  in  space. 
Respectfully, 

Paiaa  A.  EZchkn, 
Pennaylvonia  Spcc^  AmtMusodor. 

Omaha.  Nxbb  . 

/lify  27. 1970. 
Boo.  Crjjxss  B.  PncT, 
US.  Senate. 
W^hififftOH.  D.C. 

Okmm  Sib;  Ourlng  ita  history,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 


achieved  some  of  the  greatest  goals  of  all 
mankind.  The  well  pubUctaed  goals  like 
landing  on  the  moon  are  well  known  but  the 
more  important  achievements  of  advanced 
knowledge,  improved  technology,  and  human 
undent tiindlng  are  unknown  to  much  of  the 
general  public. 

Although  many  other  progranu  have  con- 
tributed to  our  recent  avalanche  of  new 
knowledge,  the  space  program  beet  typifies 
the  search  by  man  for  the  unknown  facts 
of  his  environment.  From  the  discovery  of 
the  Van  Allen  nuliatlon  belta  by  our  first 
satellite.  Explorer  I,  to  the  new  facta  con- 
cerning the  moon  brought  back  by  the  re- 
cent Apollo  mlaalons,  the  space  program  has 
led  the  race  for  new  facta  in  every  aspect 
of  our  life.  Man's  exploration  of  space  has 
created  the  new  fields  of  space  radiation. 
space  geophysics,  and  exobiology  and  has 
added  new  meaning  and  importance  to  the 
fields  of  biology,  communications,  meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography,  and  earth  resources.  We 
are  In  the  Journey  of  success  and  cannot 
stop  now  and  be  content  with  a  token  goal. 

A  new  technology  equal  to  the  level  of 
our  advanced  knowledge  has  alKo  evolved 
during  the  years  of  the  space  program.  Our 
national  goal  of  landing  on  the  moon  has 
served  as  the  stimulus  for  this  new  tech- 
nolog)-  To  make  our  goal  possible,  we  de- 
veloped new  materials  and  methods  that 
can  br-  used  for  many  practical  earth  appli- 
cations as  well  as  their  function  for  space. 
Space  technology  has  helped  us  greatly  in 
Che  varied  fields  ot  medicine,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  electronics,  computer 
design  and  engineering.  We  would  be  betray- 
ing ourselves  and  our  future  il  we  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunities 
we  now  have. 

The  bumsn  understanding  brought  about 
by  the  space  program  can  be  traced  to  the 
people  who  have  created  reality  out  of  an 
untielievable  drenm.  At  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter and  Air  Force  Station,  there  la  a  con- 
tagious sense  of  enthusiasm,  pride,  and  rev- 
eranoe.  These  people  have  represented  our 
nation  In  Its  quest  for  leadership  In  space 
and  they  know  that  greater  things  are 
achievable.  Their  enthusiasm  to  fulfill  these 
goals  Is  only  outmatched  by  their  new  un- 
demanding of  man  and  his  relatively  small 
environment  called  Earth.  The  workers  of 
the  space  age  have  viewed  the  whole  world 
as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  an  infinite  apace. 
This  new  perspective  gives  them  a  greater 
regard  for  themAelvas.  their  world,  and  their 
neighbors.  Tbey  are  awed  by  this  feeling  and 
proud  of  their  success  in  accomplishing  their 
jobs.  This  human  understanding  will  be 
shown  to  be^  more  Important  in  the  yeoia 
to  come.      / 

When  one  first  encounters  the  people  who 
brought/about  the  knowledge,  technology, 
and  mJderstanding  of  the  space  age.  a  sense 
of  serrow  for  the  misconcepUons  of  the 
nation  toward  the  space  program  Is  felt.  This 
failing  quickly  leaves  and  Is  replaced  by  an 
intenav  desire  to  help  install  and  promote 
/the  benefits  of  the  space  age.  Our  nation 
and  the  world  need  to  share  and  use  the 
knowledge,  technology,  and  outlook  of  the 
space  age.  If  this  was  done,  there  would  be 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  apace 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RicHAtn  B.  Mnme. 
Webroska    Tepreaentative,    NASA    Space 
SeTiiinar, 

Maustr,  CaUF^ 

Julw  30. 1970. 

Hon.  CHAaLBS  PKBCT, 

VS.  SeiuUe. 
Wathtngton,  DXJ. 

Mt  Deos  ScNatoa:  As  a  partlctpant  In  ths 
recent  Pepsi-Cola — Hugh  03rlan  Space 
Seminar,  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
taking  time  out  of  your  busy  schedtils  to 
addreas    us   at   C^e   Kennedy   earlier   this 


month.  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  leaders 
America  needs  to  overcome  Its  current  plague 
of  polarisation,  and  1  would  llks  to  pledge  to 
you  now  any  support  I  may  bs  able  to  offer 
you  In  the  future. 

During  the  aeminar,  I  was  inundated  with 
valuable  Information.  Now  that  I  have  had 
a  few  days  to  reflect  on  the  total  experience, 
several  major  points  stand  out. 

First  among  these  Is  the  wealth  of  oppor- 
tunity available  in  the  space  program. 
Through  NASA  and  the  entire  aerospace  In- 
dustry, there  are  places  for  virtually  every 
field  of  endeavor.  Because  of  this,  there  Is 
opportunity  for  thousands,  r^ardleas  of  their 
chosen  professions.  Indeed,  without  these 
people  and  their  diversified  talents,  there 
would  be  no  American  footprints  on  the 
moon. 

The  second  thing  X  discovered  was  the 
number  of  benefits  from  the  space  program. 
The  sum  of  Man's  knowledge  has  doubled  in 
the  last  decade,  because  of  the  space  pro- 
gram.  This  new  knowledge  has  given  men.  In 
general  and  as  individuals,  numerous  bene- 
fits. One  of  the  contributions  to  all  of  man- 
kind is  the  poeslbUlty  of  direct  communica- 
tions by  satellite  with  any  part  of  the  world, 
making  education  possible  for  many  under- 
privileged nations.  Also,  new  satellite- 
oriented  weaiher  prediction  can  save  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Space  technology  may  help  solve 
today's  transportation  and  pollution  prob- 
lems, while  making  life  and  farming  on  the 
ocean  ficmr  a  reahty.  Space  has  sparked  new 
innovations  In  education,  many  centered 
around  the  use  of  computers,  which,  spurred 
by  the  needs  of  space  exploration,  have  revo- 
lutionised modern  Industry  Photographic 
satellites  not  only  help  us  better  develop  our 
natural  resources,  but  also,  by  detecting  new 
mUltary  Installations,  have  helped  observe 
treaty  signatories,  so  that  peace  may  be 
maintained  between  nations. 

The  list  of  general  bcDeflts  Is  truly  ei 
less.  Similarly,  the  beneflta  of  space  to  the' 
individual  are  multitudinous.  Materials  tech- 
nology needed  to  protect  our  spacecraft  has 
created  new  ceramics,  metals  and  plastics, 
whoaa  derivatives  can  be  found  in  any  mod- 
em home.  The  need  for  llght-welgbt.  nutri- 
tious foods  for  the  ostronauta  has  given  us 
freeze  dried  meats,  vegetables  and  drinks. 

Space  Is  also  a  cornucopia  of  medical  ben- 
efits. A  recent  NASA  publication  listed  some 
etghty-elght  dlflerent  new  developments.  In- 
cluding sensors  which  detect  when  a  pa- 
tient's breathing  is  abnormsl:  biocompatible 
carbon  materials  which  can  provide  rejec- 
tion-proof arttftclBl  organs;  new  computer 
techniques  that  provide  clearer  x-raj's  than 
ever  before;  an  eye-switch-operated  wheel- 
chair to  give  new  mobility  to  victims  of 
paralysis;  and  new  medical  monitoring  sys- 
tems, developed  originally  to  safeguard  our 
astronauts  In  space,  which  allow  simultane- 
ous observation  of  many  critical  patients  by 
a  single  physician. 

The  final,  and  most  frightening.  Idea  that 
stands  out  In  my  mind  is  the  limited  future 
now  In  store  for  the  space  program.  X  be- 
lieve we  will  continue  to  need  a  strong  space 
program  In  the  future  for  many  reasons. 
First,  we  cannot  stop  white  progress  and 
knowledge  are  accelerating.  We  live  In  an 
age  when,  due  Id  part  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, to  stop  Is  to  regress.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  any  nation  another  techno- 
logical headst&rt.  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
had  with  their  Sputnik  In  the  early  days  of 
apace  exploration. 

Second,  we  cannot  give  up  the  benefits 
we  are  deriving  from  the  space  program.  Alao, 
would  not  our  economy  be  endangered  If  the 
thousands  of  technically  trained  people  cur- 
rently employed  In  the  aerospace  indxistry 
were  left  unemployed  or  forced  to  accept  Isss 
skilled  Jobs? 

Another  major  reason  for  a  strong  ^>aoe 
program   Is   that  It  could  soineday  repUo* 


II 


War  In  international  phlloeoirtiy.  Space  can 
act  as  the  technological  catalyst  in  much 
the  same  way  sa  the  military  has  In  the  past, 
with  far  greater  benefits  and  much  leas  de- 
struction. The  spooe  program  can  also  help 
keep  peace  by  channeling  international  tech- 
nology to  beneficial  uses,  rather  than  to  an- 
oihllatlon. 

Finally,  we  must  "leave  ourselves  an  out. 
as  a  nation.  We  do  not  now  need  a  military 
basfl  In  orbit  or  on  another  planet,  but  we 
may  In  the  future.  We  do  not  now  need  to 
leave  an  uninhabitable  Earth  and  ootoniae 
another  planet  In  order  to  survive,  but 
thU  poaslblUty  Is  certainly  looming  In  the 
years  ahead.  Only  a  strong  space  program  can 
provide  us  these  options  In  the  future.  And. 
m  today's  unstable  world,  how  dare  we  re- 
move from  ourselves  the  possibility  of  any 
of  these  situations,  when  such  options  are 
provided  by  the  space  program  and  may 
someday  be  imperative  for  our  very  survival? 

In  the  lost  analyais,  the  roost  important 
single  result  from  the  space  progrom.  for  both 
mankind  In  general  and  men  as  Individuals, 
may  be  that  space  has  given  us  new  horisons. 
Looking  ahead  from  the  moon,  we  can  see 
the  whole  universe  at  our  feet,  if  we  but 
continue  the  effort,  looking  back  from  space, 
we  can  see  that  all  men  are  In  the  same  po- 
sition, all  fellow  voyagers  on  the  spaceship 
Earth.  We  can  see  how  Imperiled  is  our  own 
"life-support  system,"  our  polluted  environ- 
ment. And  we  can  see  how  petty  are  all 
the  little  conflicts,  between  men.  between 
Ideologies,  and  between  nations. 

Nell  Armstrong  has  said.  "The  Space  Age 
may  be  the  time  when  men  begin  to  under- 
stand one  another."  With  the  help  of  for- 
ward-looking legislators  and  a  continued 
strong  space  program,  we  can  make  this 
vision  a  reality. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest. 
SLnoerely  yours, 

TooD  GsaviN, 
Repreaentatice,  State  of  California,  £r- 
plorer  Space  Seminar  1970. 

JvLX  34.  1070. 
Sen.  CHAaLca  PBacr, 
US.  Senate.  Senate  Office  BuiUiing, 
Washington,  O.C. 

DxAS  SxNAToa  Pebct:  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  one  week  stay  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  during  which  time  I  participated  In 
a  study  of  our  space  program.  After  con- 
solidating the  facta  I  gained  during  that 
week  with  those  which  I  had  personally  con- 
tacted earlier,  I  have  remained  convinced 
of  the  InevltabUlty  of  space  exploraUon  but, 
more  Importantly,  I  have  realized  the  full 
value  of  space  endeavors  as  well  as  the  great 
potential  that  this  frontier  holds  I  recognize 
ttoat  I  hold  merely  one  opinion  among  many, 
yet  I  bUU  feel  a  reeponslblUty  to  relate  that 
opinion  to  others.  That  which  follows  la  a 
sincere  attempt  to  do  Just  that. 

Contrary  to  what  many  might  expect,  I 
was  imprcaaed  by  neither  the  sophisticated 
hardware  needed  for  the  program  nor  by 
the  specific  knowledge  required  to  crea-te  the 
program  in  the  first  place.  What  did  impress 
me  were  the  limitless  benefits  of  the  program 
which  could  be  directly  applied  to  man  and 
his  ways  of  life.  Some  of  these  would  have 
been  difficult  for  me  to  recognize  and  even 
more  difficult  to  appreciate  bad  X  not  vlalted 
the  Space  Center.  In  this  sense,  the  past 
week  haa  been  partlculaxly  enlightening  for 
me. 

For  Instance.  X  had  been  aware  of  satellites 
and  their  use  as  a  relay  station  for  television, 
telephone,  etc  Tet.  1  had  not  appreciated 
their  value  as  a  tool  for  bringing  qtiallty 
education  to  underprivileged  countries.  To 
have  tried  to  provide  this  service  by  conven- 
tional means  wovUd  have  neoeaeltated  a  large 
commitment  of  manpower  and  funds.  Buch 
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a  program  alone  would  have  lacked  the  per- 
manence that  a  satellite  offera. 

I  had  also  recognlMd  satelUtee  as  Instru- 
ments that  could  be  used  for  continuous 
mapping  of  the  earth.  However,  I  bad  no« 
appreciated  what  value  thU  could  have  In 
providing  advance  warning  of  hurrlcanee 
and  other  severe  weather  occurrences.  I  find 
impossible  to  exprees  what  this  meana  to 
man.  lor  how  can  one  measure  the  Impor- 
tance of  saving  human  life?  And  for  that 
nmtter,  how  can  one  measure  the  effect  of 


News.   Aug. 


(Ala.) 
1070] 

Adicibax.     Moobb'b     FAsxwnx :      "Baapoit- 
siBiLrrT"    KSTf    Woan    To    Oxmx    Moosur 

LIVES 

After  more  than  41  years  of  serving  in  our 
Navy,  I  will  soon  assume  the  responsIbUltlaa 
of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
am  deeply  honored  that  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  haa  shown  his  confidence  by  appoint- 
ing me  to  this  position.  At  the  same  time.  I 
will  f"*"*  the  degree  of  personal  contact  and 


improved   weather   forecasting  on  bualnesa,^     ^^^^^  afaUatlon  which  X  have  been  privileged 


agriculture,  and  all  of  man's  aotlvltlee? 

An  equally  Impressive  aspect  la  the  prog- 
ress made  In  the  field  of  medicine  as  a 
result  of  the  Space  Program.  Of  the  complex 
systems  used  to  monitor  the  astronauts  much 
Ls  directly  appUcable  to  everyday  use  and 
more  is  of  value  In  modified  form.  Improved 
monitoring  systems,  more  precise  methods 
of  measurement,  artificial  organs  with  great- 
er reliability — one  can't  measure  their  value 
on  a  monetary  scale.  And  as  throughout  the 
space  program  more  advances  lie  in  the 
waiting  for  someone  to  apply  them  to  the 
chief  beneficiary — Man  himself. 

I  conclude  with  an  advantage  that  I  have 
found  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  gra^. 
Man's  xeaimtlon  of  his  relative  smallness 
amongst  the  infinite  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse has  had  a  unifying  effect  bonding  tHe 
peoples  of  the  world  Into  one.  Through  no 
other  means  can  I  see  as  hopeful  a  future 
for  men  to  overcome  their  differences  than 
through  a  cooperative  space  program  Ini- 
tiated by,  funded  by,  and  whose  benefits  will 
t>e  shared  by  all  the  nations  of  tbe  world 
as  one. 

Wade  HnxMAK. 
RepTesentatire.  Pepsi  Coia  and  Hugh 
O'Brian  Space  Sejninar. 


ADMIRAL  MCX)RER'S  FAREWELL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Aiabama's 
and  the  Nation's  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  recently  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT. 
America's  highest  military  post.  In  so  do- 
ing, he  relinquished  the  title  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  a  naval  career 
spanning  41  years.  The  following  mes- 
sage to  the  men  and  women  of  the  UjS, 
Na\'y  was  Admiral  Moorer's  final  com- 
munication from  their  commanding 
officer. 

George  Washington's  final  order  to  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  and  Robert 
E.  Lee's  final  order  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  have  become  a  part 
of  the  Netlon's  iiistory. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Admiral  Moorer's 
farewell  message  will  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  annals  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  guide  for  all  who  read  it, 
whether  they  be  servicemen  or  civilians. 

Robert  E.  Lee  said : 

Duty  Is  the  subllmest  word  In  the  English 
language. 

Admiral  Moorer  uses  a  more  encom- 
passing word,  "responsibility,"  wiiich 
would  embrace  'duty"  and  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ad- 
miral Moorer's  farewell  to  the  naval 
forces,  as  published  in  the  Birmingham 
News  of  Augtist  30.  1970.  be  prmted  in 
theRicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  farewell 
message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacosD,  as  follows: 


through  the  years  to  have  with  officers  and 
men  throughout  the  Fleet  and  Shore  Estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  past  41  years 
have  convinced  me  that  our  Navy  has  been 
made  great  and  will  remain  great  bo  long  as 
we  have  dedicated  people  of  all  ranks  and 
rates  who  put  service  before  self,  country  be- 
fore comfort,  and  responsibility  before  per- 
sonal convenience— and  before  what  Is 
phrased  theeo  days  as  "doing  your  own 
thing."  In  what  is  now  a  different  age,  tbe 
concept  of  duty  has  lost  none  of  its  Im- 
pCH-tanoe.  It  retains  its  age-old  slgniflcanoe 
In  the  survival  of  a  free  society. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  all  of  you  some 
thoughts  on  values  which  I  have  cherished 
through  the  years — beliefs  which  have  not 
changed  in  my  mind  since  I  was  a  boy  in  Ala- 
bama, and  particularly  those  which  are  re- 
lated to  personal  responsibility .  I  hope  these 
thoughts  will  also  be  meaningful  to  you,  not 
only  in  your  activities  as  Navymen.  but  also 
in  your  everyday  Ufe  as  Americans. 

In  saying  this  I  fully  recognise  ths  large- 
scale  changes  which  have  token  place  during 
the  aoth  century.  When  I  was  a  young  man. 
oonsclously  or  unconsciously,  strong  home 
patterns,  strong  patriotic  feelings,  and  sttong 
beliefs  In  traditional  religion  provided  a 
sort  of  conscience  and  care  for  our  wtal 
society.  The  belief  in  God  and  Country  waa 
adequate  to  provide  tbe  blndmg  cement 
necessary,  particularly  In  our  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

The  kind  of  responslblUty  I  have  In  nOnd 
leans  not  so  much  In  tbe  direction  ot  obliga- 
tion as  It  does  toward  concern.  It  includes 
knowing  to  whom  one  la  resptonslble.  It  im- 
plies caring  enough  to  become  involved  in 
discharging    these   responsibilities. 

There  la  alao  what  can  be  termed  respon- 
sibility to  tradJtioi\ — tbe  act  of  taking  hold 
ot  the  torch  pasted  from  one  generation  to 
the  next,  and  then  moving  purposely  ahead  to 
achieve  higher  goals.  One  of  the  moet  com- 
mon links  Iwtween  generations  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  results  you  want  most  are 
the  same  general  alms  and  results  your  elders 
started  out  to  achieve. 

Thus,  the  object  Is  not  to  discredit  and  de- 
stroy, but  to  analyze  and  reject  the  worth- 
less while  continuing  to  build  on  that  which 
U  consistent  with  your  own  goals.  You  can- 
not destroy  growth  and  still  continue  to  grow. 
You  cannot  keep  the  boll  rolling  If  you  tear 
the  cover  off  and  beat  the  stuffings  out  of  It. 
There  Is  a  great  difference  between  dis- 
crediting something  and  offering  honest  crit- 
icism. For  instance,  public  dissent  and  de- 
bate. Including  public  assembly  and  protest. 
are  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
are  characteristics  ot  an  alert  and  vigorous 
people.  We  teach  our  cltlaens  to  have  con- 
victions. We  urge  them  to  voice  these  convic- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  somewhere  along  the  Una. 
something  has  been  forgotten  by  a  great 
many  of  our  people.  There  Is  no  quick,  easy, 
and  absolute  solution  to  many  of  the  world's 
problems.  But  I  think  we  can  test  the  course 
we  are  taking  toward  solutions,  at  any  given 
time,  simply  by  asking.  "Is  this  consistent 
with  what  we  are,  with  what  we  stand  for?" 
This  process  Ls  something  we  most  woA  on 
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every  dfty.  Remember,  we  live  in  a  real  world, 
not  a  dream  world.  Oreamj  have  oo  limits: 
the  real  world  bu  practical  limits  or  at  least 
UnutaUona-  Above  alt,  we  must  dlstlB^lsh 
between  the  world  of  our  dreams  and  aepira- 
tlone  and  the  tough,  cruel,  demanding  world 
of  realUy  where  advantage,  gain,  and  privi- 
lege are  accoraponled  by  work,  sweat,  teart, 
and  accountability  for  our  action*. 

A  second  responslblUty  Is  the  one  we  all 
have  to  the  Boclety  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
We  cannot  try  to  wash  our  bands  free  of  In- 
volvemenU  \n  matters  happening  around  us. 
We  cannot  try  to  wash  away  the  stains  of 
our  own  misdeeds. 

Tou  might  ask.  "Am  I  my  brother"*  keep- 
er?" The  answer  Is  "yea."  and  the  same 
thought  holds  true  for  us  as  a  nation.  Over 
the  years  while  we  have  been  making  our 
freedom  more  secure,  we  have  learned  that 
tf  freedom  Is  to  endure.  It  must  be  shared. 
We  know  that  when  any  nation's  freedom  la 
denied,  ours  is  threatened.  We  know  that 
freedom  haa  no  sign  on  It  reading.  "Made  in 
America"  or  "Reserved  for  Americans."  Pree- 
dom  la  not  free  nor  does  it  mean  freedom 
from  restralnt^freedom  means  the  suprem- 
acy or  human  rights  everywhere. 

Our  support  goes  to  thoee  who  ttruggle  to 
gain  those  right*  and  to  keep  them.  I  believe 
that  free  men  throughout  the  world  muat 
work  and  flght  together  for  what  they  believe, 
or  soon  they  will  have  no  cause  lor  which  to 
work,  flght  or  t>eUeve. 

Closely  related  to  our  reeponslbtllty  to 
society,  are  our  responsibilities  to  this  great 
nation  of  ours.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  step 
a  man  should  take  In  sizing  up  his  responsl- 
bilUies  is  to  stop  thinking  of  our  Cimntry 
m  terms  of  "they"  or  "the  government."  In- 
stead of  trying  to  place  the  blame  or  burden 
on  the  "theyi."  we  ought  to  think  more  In 
terms  of  our  own  personal  Involvement.  Af- 
ter all.  In  America  the  government  Is  we. 
the  people. 

Id  the  Pentagon.  I  spend  a  sizable  portion 
of  my  time  trying  to  track  down  this  elusive 
man  "they."  We  must  rero-ln  on  specific 
organizations  and  individuals,  ard  not  elm- 
ply  make  random  reference  to  some  uniden- 
tified and  probably  non-extatent  source  of  an 
alleged  dlfflcully. 

As  a  good  American,  you  cannot  be  In- 
different. Your  first  duty  as  a  citizen  Is  to 
be  alert  and  Interested  In  public  affairs  No 
discussion  of  responsibility  to  the  nation 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  mili- 
tary service,  because  national  defense  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  everything  we  aspire  to  as 
individuals  and  as  a  country.  As  Prealdent 
Nixon  has  said.  If  we  do  not  provide  for 
adequate  national  defense,  all  other  prob- 
lems are  moot. 

More  specifically,  our  Armed  Forces  form 
a  shield  behind  which  all  else  operate*.  If 
you  win  look  at  a  map  of  the  globe  and  then 
remember  where  our  forces  are — in  Europe, 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  Korea,  and  in  our  out- 
lying states — you  will  see  that  they  are 
positioned  to  dlasuade  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion while  we  work  by  other  means  to  achieve 
a  lust  and  lasting  peace.  They  are  there  to 
help  establish  an  environment  of  stability 
under  which  free  men  c»n  determine  their 
own  course.  They  are  there  to  permit  orderly, 
political  change. 

Nor  are  our  motives  entirely  altruistic. 
Freedom  Is  on  the  line  for  America,  too;  cer- 
tainly there  Is  no  more  important  vocation  or 
profession  than  to  serve  In  the  defense  of 
our  great  nation. 

Therefore.  I  think  thoee  who  seek  to  de- 
mean the  uniform  and  degrade  this  service 
can  well  live  to  regret  their  actions,  because 
without  a  strong  leadership  In  the  Armed 
Service*,  the  strength  of  our  country  will 
quickly  decline. 
The  flixal  respoodbUlty  I  have  in  mind  la 


the  one  you  have  to  yourself.  Personal  re- 
sponsibility begins  with  Integrity,  which  la 
simply  another  word  for  peraonal  honesty. 
Without  Integrity,  all  the  other  quallUea  of 
your  personality  do  not  amount  to  much, 
for  the  dishonest  individual  will  use  hla 
good  traits  only  when  they  suit  his  con- 
venience. Tou  cannot  be  a  dishonest  person 
and  hope  to  be  a  responsible  person. 

Standing  right  at  the  heart  of  responal- 
blUty  for  one's  self  Is  the  simple  opinion: 
"What  am  I  for?"  We  hear  a  great  deal  to- 
day about  what  people  are  against,  but  only 
a  few  ever  atand  up  and  tell  us  what  they 
are  for.  After  you  can  name  and  Justify  to 
yourself  the  things  you  stand  for.  the  next 
step  Is  to  consider  what  you  must  do  to  sup- 
port and  foster  those  things.  In  those  words, 
you  must  decide  what  you  are  for  and  then 
be  for  it. 

On  2  July  of  this  year  I  will  take  over  my 
last  assignment  as  a  military  officer.  As  I 
pass  Into  what  one  might  call  the  twtUght  of 
my  career  and  look  about  the  world  full  of 
war  and  the  threat  of  war— as  I  look  at  the 
nation  and  see  the  bitterness  of  faction 
against  faction  and  growing  disrespect  for 
law  and  order.  I  often  wonder  if  everything 
my  generation  has  attempted  to  do  has  been 
worth  the  effort.  But,  soon,  I  re&lUte  that  It 
has.  because  our  nation  la  stronger  today 
than  ever  before. 

We,  as  a  people,  face  our  problems  more 
squarely  than  others  We  are  more  willing  to 
talk  to  one  another.  If  even  at  the  top  of 
our  voices  sometimes.  Above  all,  in  America 
there  is  much  more  than  regret.  There  Is 
less  cause  for  remorse  than  rejoicing.  It  wlU 
always  be  so  long  as,  but  only  so  long  as,  we 
have  men  and  women  willing  and  prepared 
to  accept  responsibility. 

So  you  can  approach  the  future  with 
hands  Idle  In  your  pockets,  or  busy  rolling  up 
your  sleeves.  Tou  can  stand  there  on  the 
sidelines  and  criticize,  or  you  can  become 
Involved  m  constructive.  The  man  who  turns 
away  from  responsibility  will  have  much 
company,  but  not  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
will  be  with  birds  of  bis  own  feather  and 
they  will  deserve  each  other.  A  man  who 
cares  enough  to  become  Involved  picks  his 
company  from  among  the  finest. 

Unlike  many  things  a  man  aspires  to.  no 
one  has  to  wait  long  for  responsibility.  Re- 
sponslblUty begins  wherever  you  find  It  and 
you  find  It  whenever  you  begin  to  look  for 
It.  Tou  begin  to  look  lor  It  that  very  day  in 
which  you  realize  how  Important  It  Is  for  you 
to  care  about  the  world  and  the  people  who 
live  in  It. 

To  each  of  you.  with  whom  I  have  bad  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  In  our  great 
Navy  through  the  year*.  I  wish  Oodspeed 
and  a  great  future.  My  thanks,  continuing 
confidence,  and  admiration  to  each  of  you 
for  your  dedicated  contributions  to  makings 
and  keeping — our  Navy  the  finest  and  strong- 
est in  the  world. 


MIKE  iiANSFIELD   REPORTS  FROM 
WASHINGTON 

TBX    MSNSnZU)    BXCOBO   AGAINST   CtlME,    tnUGS. 
rTLTH.  AKH  violkncs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  crime 
drugs,  filth,  and  violence  are  national 
problems.  They  are  among  the  gravest 
Issues  facing  our  State  and  the  Nation 
today.  Crime  and  violence,  drug  addic- 
tion, obscenity,  and  raw  pornography 
affect  all.  They  ravage,  in  particular, 
those  who  visit  and  reside  In  our  crowded 
urban  centers. 

To  combat  crime,  to  curb  violence  and 
drug  traffic  and  to  end  the  spread  of  fUth 
and  pornography  will  take  the  boldest 


and  mofit  dedicated  efforts.  There  must 
be  suffer  penalties  for  drug  pushers,  bet- 
ter facilities  for  addicts,  more  police  on 
the  beat  and  compensation  for  crime 
vlctioas.  The  fight  includes  steps  that 
may  not  be  the  most  politically  expedient. 
They  are  steps  that  must  be  taken  none- 
theless. The  flght  involves  the  support  of 
anticnme  measures  that  mast  be  tested 
constitutionally;  measures  like  preven- 
tive detention  and  no -knock  entries.  The 
fight  wUl  also  involve  updating  crime 
programs  that  are  not  always  popular: 
programs  like  the  gun  law  revisions  of 
1968.  But  doing  only  what  is  popular  or 
expedient  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
crime,  drugs,  filth,  and  violence 

For  my  part  in  this  essential  effort.  I 
have  acted  in  three  ways:  First.  I  have 
authored  or  been  a  principal  sponsor  of 
crime-fighting  and  antiobscenlty  pro- 
posals: second.  I  have  voted  for  every 
major  anticrime,  antidrug,  and  antl- 
pomography  measure  that  has  come  be- 
fore the  Senate;  third,  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  I  have  helped  to 
bring  about  Senate  passage  of  nearly  all 
major  proposals  to  curb  crime,  drug 
abuse,  and  pornography  pending  in  the 
Congress.  Here  is  the  list : 

MANSFIELD  SPONSORED  OR  StIPPORTED 

ANTI-CRIME  AND  PORNOGRAPHY  PRO- 

POBAI£ 

1.  MANDATORY  SENTENCES  FOR  OUN 
CRIME  (S.  849).  The  Mansfield  Mandatory 
Sentence  bill  would  deter  the  use  of  guna  by 
criminals.  It  would  Impose  mandatory  Jail 
sentences  for  the  criminal's  choice  of  that 
weapon  in  committing  his  crime.  The  sen- 
tence would  be  served  IN  ADDITION  to  the 
term  served  for  the  crime  itself.  This  bUl  baa 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously.  The  crime 
law  planned  for  the  District  of  Columbia  baa 
also  adopted  the  Mansfield  Mandatory  Sen- 
tence approach . 

a  THE  HRUSKA-MANSFIELD  PRISON 
REFORM  MEASURE  IS.  38751  calls  for  a  ma- 
Jor  overhaul  of  our  penal  Institutions  to  con- 
vert them  from  graduate  schools  for  crime 
and  violence  to  Institutions  where  criminals 
wUl  have  a  chance  to  be  rehabilitated. 

3  THE  MANSFIELD  ANTI-PORNOGRA- 
PHY PROPOSAL  (S.  3330)  would  compel 
mailers  of  obscenity  to  warn  addressees  of 
the  potential  pornographic  nature  of  the  en- 
closures. Recipients  could  return  the  offen- 
sive material  and  the  sender  could  be  peoal- 
laed.  Hearings  on  this  Mansfield  bill  are 
scheduled  before  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  THE  GOLD  WATER-MANSFIELD  ANTI- 
OBSCENTTY  AMENDMENT  to  the  Postal  Re- 
form bill  forbids  the  shipment  of  obscene 
materials  through  the  mall  where  the  ad- 
dressee asks  for  such  a  ban.  The  Mansfield 
proposal  above,  goes  one  step  further  by  plac- 
ing the  burden  entirely  on  the  pornography 
mailer. 

THE  SENATE'S  ANTI-CRIME  AND  DRUG 
CONTROL  RECORD  INCLUDES  THE  FOL- 
LOWINO  ACHIEVEMENTS,  ALL  Stn>- 
PORTED  OR  SPONSORED  BY  THE  MA- 
JORITY LEADER: 

OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OF  1 966-— establ  Ubes  broad 
new  program  of  law  enforcement  aaalstanc* 
at   all   levels  of  government; 

COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  AND  OB- 
SCENE  MATERIALS. 

GOLD  WATER-MANSFIELD  ANTI-OB- 

SCENE MAIL  AMENDMENT— to  the  PQStaJ 
Reform    Act    (H.R.    17933); 

ORGANIZED  CRIME   CONTRCO.: 


DRUG  CONTROL: 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  REOR- 
GANIZATION; 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER.  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA: 

CRIMINAL  LAW  REVISION,  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA: 

JUVENILE   CODE.   REVISION 

OMN3US  JUDGESHIP  BILL; 

FEDERAL  IMMUNITY  OF  WITNESSES; 

SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE; 

CORRUPT  ORGANIZATIONS  ACT; 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS; 
and 

1968  GUN  CRIME  LAW— updated  and  re- 
placed 30  year  old  gun  law.-)  In  an  effort  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  drug 
addict,  the  lawless,  the  criminal,  the  un- 
trained and  the  incompetent. 

As  these  measures  take  hold,  only  time 
will  tell  the  extent  to  which  they  will  help 
to  stem  or  even  reverse  the  crime  rate.  In 
any  event,  proposals  to  flght  crime,  to  curb 
drug  traffic  and  violence  and  to  put  the  lid 
on  filth  and  obacenlty  will  continue  to  be 
at  the  top  of  the  Mansneld  agenda. 
SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAW  AIMED 
AT  CRIMES  COMMITTED  WITH  GUNS 

The  196B  Gun  Crime  law  was  enacted  to 
help  In  the  fight  agaitut  crime  and  vlcrience. 
In  1968  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  pleaded  for  revisions  in  gun  laws  that 
had  been  on  the  tmoks  for  30  years  or  more. 
To  save  lives  and  to  crack  down  on  criminals, 
drug  abusers  and  fugitives.  I  supported  the 
1968  Gun  Crime  law.  My  decision  to  support 
the  measure  was  made  In  a  sincere  effort  to 
push  the  war  on  crime,  the  war  against  the 
kUIers  and  crlpplers  and  maimers  of  innocent 
citizens.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  law  will 
assist  in  the  war  on  crime. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about  gun 
laws:  about  what  they  do  and  what  they  do 
not  do.  There  has  been  much  misinformation. 
The  record  should  be  clear  and  the  facts 
should  be  known. 
THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  OUN  CRIME  LAW 

1.  ITS  PROPER  FUNCTION.  Hun  legislation 
Is  to  cope  with  crime  and  violence  not  to 
tread  on  the  rights  of  bona  fide  users  of  guns. 
This  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  1968  In 
revlalng  the  gun  laws.  I  believe  in  a  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  1968  changes  and  all 
other  gun  laws.  I  believe  in  adjusting  any 
portions  which  prove  only  an  annoyance  to 
decent  citizens,  and  of  little  use  as  weapons 
against  crime.  Congress  has  already  been 
able  to  ellmln&te  parts  of  the  1968  law  which 
were  shown  as  Ineffective  deterrents  to  crime. 
For  ex&mple,  the  Bennett -Mansfield  Amend- 
ment repealed  the  ammunition  section  of  the 
1968  Gun  Crime  law  for  rifles  and  ahotguns. 
If  adopted,  the  McOee-Manafleld  Amendment 
will  repeal  the  provisions  for  J23  caliber  am- 
munition. 

a.  THE  GtJN  CRIME  LAW  OF  1968 
SOUGHT  TO  UPDATE  THE  EARLIER  FIRE- 
ARMS LAWS  ENACTED  BACK  IN  1934  AND 
1938.  Since  1938.  when  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  was  enacted.  Federal  LICENSES  have 
been  required  for  all  gun  and  ammunition 
dealers.  The  1938  law  also  required  the 
REGISTRATION  of  guns  and  ammunition 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  direct«d. 
Feder&l  orders  Issued  imder  the  1938  law 
contained  WELL  OVER  100  DETAILED  RE- 
QUIREMENTS covering  the  sale  of  guns  and 
ammimitlon  including  (l)  a  full  and  ade- 
quate description  of  each  firearm;  (3)  the 
manufacturer:  (3)  the  manufacturer's  serial 
number:  (4)  the  caliber  of  gauge;  (6)  the 
model  and  type:  (6)  the  name  and  (7)  ad- 
dress of  each  person  from  wham  received,  to- 
gether with  (8)  the  date  of  acqulaltton;  (9) 
the  disposition  made  Including  (10)  the 
n&me  and  (11)  the  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  sold  and  (13)  the  dat«  of  dlspoettton. 
Vlolatora  of  the  1938  law  ootUd  be  J&Ued  for 
6  year*  and  fined  •3.000. 


An  even  earlier  Federal  gun  control  law 
was  the  National  Flre&rms  Act  of  1934.  It  Lm- 
poaed.  among  other  things,  REGISTRATION 
AND  LICENSING  RESTRICTIONS  on  per- 
sons possessing  sawed-off  shotguns  or  rifles. 
machine  guns,  gun  mufflers,  or  gun  silencers. 

3.  WHAT  IS  THE  LAW  ALL  ABOtJT?  The 
1968  Gun  Crime  Law  (supported  by  the  FBI 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Police)  replaced  and  updated  gun  laws 
passed  In  1934  and  1938.  laws  which  had  been 
on  the  books  for  more  than  30  years.  It  ac- 
tually TOOK  OUT  REGISTRATION  features, 
while  Imposing  mall  order  restrictions  and 
encouraged  more  effective  state  and  local  gun 
crime  measures. 

(Prior  to  1968,  state  and  local  gun  laws 
were  easily  avoided  through  maU  order  pur- 
chases or  by  shopping  In  states  or  places 
nearby  for  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  where 
there  were  no  gun  restrictions.] 

4.  WHO  IS  COVERED?  The  1968  Gun 
Crime  Law  precludes  gun  sales  ONLY  TO 
DRUG  ADDICTS.  MENTAL  INCOMPETENTS. 
FELONS.  FUGITIVES,  AND  INDIVIDUALS 
CONSIDERED  DANGEROUS  Sales  are  also 
banned  to  minors.  A  law-abiding  gun  owner 
can  purchase  and  use  any  gun.  He  can  hunt 
and  teach  proper  weapons  handling  to  his 
children  and  others. 

5.  HOW  IT  WORKS.  To  set  apart  known 
addicts,  criminals  and  other  dangerous  per- 
sons, records  of  name,  age  and  address, 
height  and  weight,  race  and  place  of  birth 
(THAT'S  ALL)  are  obtained  when  a  gim  la 
sold.  This  Identification  Is  exhibited  much 
In  the  same  fashion  as  Is  required  in  ob- 
taining BANS  LOANS,  INSURANCE.  AITIX)- 
MOBILES.  VOTING  REGISTRATION  and — 
as  In  the  ca.se  of  minors — buying  ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGES.  The  eflecttvenes  of  this 
or  any  other  law  will  depend  upon  the  vigi- 
lance of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Note  that 
the  fugitive  who  was  cited  In  the  killing  of 
three  persons  and  a  Judge  recently  In  a  Cali- 
fornia courtroom  shoot-out  was  Identified 
through  a  gun-purchase  record. 

8.  IS  IT  CONSTITUTIONAL?  The  Second 
Amendment  says,  "A  well  regulated  Mllltla, 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  In- 
fringed." As  read  by  the  Courts  this  Amend- 
ment bars  the  Federal  govenunent  Tnun  dis- 
arming law-abiding  citizens  who  wish  to 
purchase  and  use  ordinary  weapons  In  order 
to  shoot  and  to  hunt,  to  protect  themselves 
and  others  and  to  protect  their  property 
and  the  property  of  others.  THIS  IS  THE 
LAW! 

But  the  Second  Amendment  does  NOT 
say— and  the  Courts  have  so  read  it— that 
the  Federal  government  and  even  the  State 
governments  CASVOT  IMPOSE  REASON- 
ABLE REQUIREMETTTS  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO 
KEEP  GUNS  OUT  OF  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
LAWLESS,  THE  CRIMINAL.  THE  INSANE, 
THE  ADDICT  and  so  forth.  That  is  what  the 
government — Federal,  State,  and  local — has 
twen  striving  to  do  since  at  least  1934. 

To  repeat,  the  Issue  has  been  tested  several 
times.  In  the  past  30  years.  Each  time  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  reasonable 
efforts  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  bands  of  drug 
addlcu,  criminals,  the  lawless  and  other 
dangerous  persons  do  not  violate  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

7.  WHAT  THE  LAW  I>OES  NOT  EK3: 

(a)  It  does  NOT  confiscate  weapons: 

(b)  It  does  NOT  compile  or  make  gun 
owner  lists  available; 

(As  a  convenience  to  gun  dealers  a  com- 
puter list  of  licensed  DEALER  addresses 
(NOT  OWNERS)  Is  retained  by  the  Treasury 
Department  In  order  to  notify  DEALERS 
(NOT  OWNERS)  Of  all  gun  law  regulation 
changes.  Under  the  Freedom  of  InforoiAtlon 
Act  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these  luts  have 
been  sold  (at  $140  ^leoe) .  II  la  undarstood 
that  the  list  purchasers  were  mainly  gun 
dealers  and  political  orgatdsatlons  interested 
In  seeking  funds  and  support  against  gun 


crime  law  supporters.  It  has  beeu  held  that 
listing  OWNERS  AND  COLLECTORS  would 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy.  I  agree.] 

(c)  It  does  NOT  preclude  the  law-abiding 
gun  owner  from  purchasing  or  using  weap- 
ons: 

(d)  It  does  NOT  prevent  young  people 
(under  IB)  from  shooting,  bunung  and 
learning  proper  handling  of  weapons; 

(e)  It  does  NOT  coat  gun  purchasers  one 
cent. 

a.  WHY  VOTE  FOR  IT?  My  vote  was  not 
a  vote  FOR  banning  guns;  It  was  a  vote 
AGAINST  guns  In  the  hands  of  the  drug 
addict,  the  criminal  and  the  incompetent.  It 
was  a  vote  against  all  who  seek  guns  to  mur- 
der, cripple,  rob,  rape,  and  maim.  And  It  was 
a  vote  for  apprehending  them  as  well.  It  la 
easy  to  talk  about  rising  crime  rates  but.  If 
we  Intend  to  do  something  about  them,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  what  Is  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  political  consequences. 

9.  "GUNS  DONT  KILL  PEOPLE^ -PEOPLE 
KILL  PEOPLE  "  But  people  using  guns  do 
kill — and  rob,  rape,  roalm  and  assault.  These 
are  the  unthinking  and  the  malicious  who 
have  no  business  obtaimng  weapons.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  access  to  guns.  The 
1968  law  Is  aimed  solely  at  those  people  who 
used  guns  In  1968  to  commit  99.000  robberies. 
66,000  assaults  and  9.000  murders  In  this 
nation.  Last  year  alone  83  police  officers  were 
shot  to  death  by  the  gun-totlng  criminals. 
In  some  of  our  cities  shooting  policemen  has 
become  commonplace.  Ask  tbem  or  their 
survivors  bow  they  feel  about  responsible 
firearms  leglslailon- 

Unfortunately.  people  elsewhere  do  not  al- 
ways have  the  gun  training  and  supervision 
that  Is  commonplace  In  Montana  which 
would  enable  them  to  think  prudently  when 
handling  a  gun.  Sensible  gun-users  are  asked 
by  the  law  to  make  a  aacriflce.  therefore,  for 
the  good  of  the  nation;  tiie  kind  of  sacrifice 
that  Is  asked  of  the  responsible  licensed  auto- 
mobile driver.  They  are  not  asked  to  accept 
gun  oonflscatlon  or  repressive  gun  law.  I 
made  certain  that  the  revisions  of  1968  con- 
tained the  following  proviso:  "That  no  un- 
due or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  be 
placed  on  law-abiding  cltlEens  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  poesession.  or  use  of  flje- 
arms.  .  .  ."  That  was  my  view  when  I  voted 
for  this  measure.  It  remains  my  view. 

10.  THE  NEXT  STEP  IS  THE  MANSFIELD 
MANDATORY  JAIL  SENTENCE  BILL  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  Senate  supported  the 
1968  Gun  law  to  help  the  fight  agamst  crime 
and  violence.  The  Mansfield  gun  sentence 
bill  Is  another  vital  antl-crime  tool  and  If 
enacted  will  impose  mandatory  prison  sen- 
tences ag&inst  thoee  who  commit  crimes 
using  a  gun.  Thu  mandatory  sentence  would 
be  Imposed  separately  and  solely  against  the 
criminal  for  his  choice  to  use  a  gun.  The  bill 
bos  already  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
I  have  every  hope  that  It  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  I*res!dent- 

11.  WHAT  ABOUT  AMMUNITION?  (A) 
THE  BENNETT- MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 
Struck  down  an  ammunition  regulation 
never  Intended  by  Congress.  In  the  so-called 
ammunition  provision,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment called  for  the  collection  of  a  great  deal 
of  specific  data  covering  each  sale  of  ammu- 
nition. This  was  tantamount  to  registration: 
It  was  neither  Intended  nor  suggested  by 
Congress  As  a  result,  the  law-abiding  gun- 
owning  public  was  burdened  Immensely  m 
efforts  to  purchase  anununltlon.  There  was 
no  corresponding  benefit.  The  Bennett- 
Mansfield  amendment  repealed  this  provi- 
sion for  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition.  Simi- 
lar action  should  be  taken  and  will  be 
spurred  by  me  whenever  the  Intent  of  Oon- 
gresB  is  not  being  served  or  when  the  law 
appears  not  to  meet  the  objectives  sought. 
(B)  THE  McGEE-MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 
to  cover  twenty-two  ammunition  and  am- 
mimltiou  for  other  revolvers  and  pistols  has 
been     Introduced     and     co-sponsored     by 
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twenty- nine  other  Sennors  to  seek  to  do  the 
same  as  the  Bennett-Man^eld  amendment 
did  In  the  rlfle-ahotgun  area.  It  la  our  hope 
that,  lite  the  Beunett-Manslleld  amend- 
ment, the  ucOee-Mausfleld  amendment  will 
be  passed  by  the  Congress  this  year  and  en- 
acted Into  law. 

11.  IS  THE  laeS  LAW  HELPINO  TO  CON- 
TROL CRIME?  (A)  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reports  a  313  ■"  Increase  In  arresta  for 
gun  crime  violations  m  the  ftrst  year  and 
one-half  after  the  1988  revisions  went  into 
effect;  iBi  The  first  year  (1989)  also  showed 
for  the  first  time  NO  INCREASE  over  the 
previous  year  In  the  rate  of  murder  by  guns 
(65.4'  ).  As  already  noted,  the  fugitive  cited 
m  the  killing  of  the  persons  and  a  Judge  re- 
cently In  a  California  courtroom  was  Identi- 
fied through  her  gun  record;  this  and  other 
cases  Indicate  the  effectlveneas  of  this  up- 
dated crlme-flghtlng  tool 

13  ovn  OBJECTIVES  AU  of  us  seek  solu- 
tions to  crime  and  an  end  to  violence.  We 
do  so  with  every  consideration  for  the  pro- 
tections guaranteed  the  criminal  under  the 
Constitution.  Just  as  emphatically,  however, 
mtut  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  crime  be 
safeguarded.  It  Is  the  victim  who  too  often  In 
the  past  has  been  neglected.  Our  first  con- 
cern should  be  for  Blm.  for  his  suffering,  his 
safetv.  and  the  safety  of  his  family  and 
neighbor*.  To  that  end.  I  shall  continue 
to  devote  my  best  efforts  and  to  give  not  only 
my  indusrry  but.  In  behalf  of  the  people, 
my  best  judgment  as  well.  That  Is  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  tbe  Coagrei*  of  the  Dnited 
States. 


PURSDIT  OF  A  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  It  Is 
my  long-range  objective  to  insure  that 
every  American  who  wishes  for  and  Is 
capable  of  a  postsecondary  education 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  It. 
whether  at  a  college  or  vocational  school 
As  a  taxpayer  I  would  like  to  see  this 
accomplished  at  a  minimum  expense  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Nevertheless.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  definite  role  for 
the  Government  to  play  to  insure  this 
goal. 

The  present  approach  of  Federal  aid  to 
postsecondary  education  is  three 
pronged.  Grants  under  the  economic  op- 
portunity and  work  study  programs  are 
available  for  the  most  needy  students. 
Three  percent  direct  governmental 
loans — National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans — are  also  available  to  these  stu- 
dents and  those  from  a  somewhat  higher 
Income  level.  The  guaranteed  student 
loan  program — in  which  the  student 
talces  a  7-percent  loan  from  a  prtvat* 
bank  with  the  Government  paying  the 
interest  while  the  student  is  In  college 
and  paying  the  bank  an  Incentive  to  equal 
the  current  rate  of  Interest — Is  available 
to  the  student  from  a  middle-Income 
family. 

Much  discussion  of  the  present  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  engendered  by  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  revision  of  it.  The 
revision  would  eliminate  the  3-percent 
direct  and  7-percent  subsidized  loans  by 
Betting  up  a  mechanism  under  which  the 
student  would  take  a  loan  at  his  bank  and 
shoulder  the  total  cost  of  that  loan  him- 
self. This  new  plan  was  said  to  be  in  the 


Interest  of  economy.  Let  as  analyze  the 
revision  from  the  point  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  student. 

From  the  Government's  point  of  view 
there  appears  to  be  a  savings,  for  the  sub- 
sidy and  incentive  costs  would  be  done 
sway  with.  However,  it  should  be  clearly 
noted  that  the  NDEA  loan  program  with 
its  low  3-percent  cost  to  tlie  student  will 
ultimately  be  cheaper  to  the  Federal 
Govenmient  Both  the  capital  and  inter- 
est of  an  NDEA  loan  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  working  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fimd.  For  example,  a  »100  million 
loaned  directly  by  the  Government  at  3 
percent  will  return  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  future.  The  program  not 
only  pays  lor  itself,  but  generates  income 
and  it  will  recycle  funds  for  future  loans. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  student  it 
is  clear  a  3-percent  loan  is  more  desirable 
than  tbe  current  7  percent  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  or  one  at 
the  market  rate  that  the  administration 
proposes.  The  payout  under  the  present 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  and 
those  to  be  expected  under  the  adnunis- 
tration's  revision  constitute  a  budget 
drain  lost  forever. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  case  which  could 
well  occur  if  the  administration  bill  were 
enacted,  or  if  tbe  present  outload  of  the 
NDEIA  7-percent  loan  and  grant  program 
continues.  If  a  young  man  were  from  a 
family  with  more  than  a  $10,000  a  year 
Income  level  and  borrowed  $2,000  a  year 
to  further  his  education,  he  would  be 
holding  at  the  end  of  his  college  career 
$8,000  worth  of  loans,  at  a  market  rate 
of  let  us  say  8  percent.  If  he  married  a 
girl  who  financed  her  education  In  the 
same  maimer,  that  young  married 
couple  would  have  a  $16,000  debt  at  8 
percent  which  would  have  a  marked  effect 
on  their  future  life. 

I  do  beUeve  that  within  the  three 
pronged  package  approach  I  spoke  of 
earlier  the  present  guaranteed  students 
loan  pro-am  has  a  place.  The  subsidized 
7-percent  loan  Is  one  which  should  be 
utilized  by  middle-Income  students  and 
those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  more  expen- 
sive colleges.  And  from  the  viewpoint  In 
relation  to  immediate  expenditure,  the 
volume  of  loans  is  great 


The  Question  has  arisen,  however.  a« 
to  the  iposltlon  of  the  private  lending  in- 
stitution In  this  program.  Evidence  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Education  in- 
dicates that  there  well  may  be  a  need  for 
a  secondary  market  facill^  at  which  the 
banks  could  rediscount  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  paper.  Witnesses  expressed 
their  urgent  hope  for  this  facility.  I  per- 
sonally would  be  loath  to  see  a  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  develop,  for  the  serv- 
icing of  these  loans  through  some  quasi- 
public  organization.  I  would  rather  see 
us  proceeding  in  the  form  of  a  ware- 
housing account  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment if  such  a  facility  is  needed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  the 
banking  community  has  in  the  main 
done  a  laudable  Job  in  participating  In 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
this  participation  has  not  been  univer- 
sal. Witnesses  from  two  States  indicated 
that  no  student  from  their  Slate  that 
they  knew  of  ever  went  without  such  a 
guaranteed  student  loan.  However,  this 
is  a  voluntary  program  and  I  would  hope 
that  nonparticipating  Ijanks  would  be- 
come Involved.  And.  »1th  this  in  mind, 
it  is  also  my  hope  that  those  banks  which 
reserve  this  Government-guaranteed  no- 
risk  loan  for  thstr  own  business  commu- 
nicants would  broaden  the  scope  of  lend- 
ing. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
should  an  Immediate  emergency  develop 
in  the  student  loan  area,  a  warehousing 
provision  would  not  Immediately  ease  It. 
There  Is,  however,  presently  on  the  books 
unfunded  authorizations  for  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  program,  the 
work-study  program,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  loan  program 
which  would  more  than  take  up  the  slack 
and  relieve  pressure  being  experienced 
by  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

An  accompanying  table  showing  cer- 
tain figures  will  not  only  show  the  ad- 
ministration's poor  commitment  to  the 
present  program,  but  also  demonstrate 
the  available  authorization  which  could 
tie  utilized  in  an  emergency  situation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 


FEOEIIAL  STUOENI  ASSISTANCE  reOMAKS-FISCAl  YEAH  1971 


Protrmi 


IffI 


AddilientI 

leMiLI/inti 

President's  wkidi  cwie  be 

budBet    AutlKwualioa    Apfinienalien       ippiOFrrtted 


N.tic,».iw.n>..M.nn»«. o«eeir«i.r.ii««.  n]\f^«^  *i!J-Sffi™  ^^^m  "mMm 

Cd«ctioMloppcrt«BilTi™«b ...erssB^...      ,'.i-5ffi^  i;C1.000,l)00  »■'"••««  110,3M,»» 

GwanntMd  itudent lotM Inmred  prwtte             1*5.400.000  Q)  lls,*oe.»Hl  t») 

Cell.t..ort.!My.   _ P.Smtwo.11 154.000.000  gO.OO<i.OOO  160.MI0.0I)0  160,000.000 

Tot.l(eid»lli.||li.rlnle«lle.ns) 408,425.000  1(5,0011.000  4t5.tI4.0OO  tOUm^m 


>S4jc)t  wns  ts  miT  be  necesssni. 
■  UnUmitsd. 


CONQUEST  OP  CANCER— A 
NATIONAL  GOAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  August  25,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  675,  which 


establishes  the  conquest  of  cancer  as  a 
national  goal.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  significance  of  this  declaration  ot 
purpose  by  Congress. 

The  resolution  marks  the  year  1S76  as 
the  target  date  for  the  liberation  of  all 
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people  from  fear  of  this  dread  disease.  In 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  cancer  and  its 
toll  on  national  productivity  and  health, 
this  would  be  a  particularly  appropriate 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  coimtry's  independence. 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  This  year 
about  960.000  Americans  will  receive 
treatment  for  cancer  and  330,000  will  die. 
There  will  be  approximately  625,000  new 
cases  this  year.  According  to  present 
rates,  one  in  four  persons  now  living  will 
contract  some  form  of  cancer  at  some 
time  in  their  lives.  These  glaring  statis- 
tics tell  more  eloquently  than  any  rhet- 
oric I  can  muster  why  we  must  establish 
such  a  special  priority  for  ending  the 
cancer  scourge. 

By  approving  this  resolution,  the  US. 
Congress  has  undertaken  an  obligation 
of  great  magnitude  for  a  substantial 
duration.  Wlille  the  measure  Itself 
neither  establishes  a  program  nor  ap- 
propriates funds,  it  does  commit  us  to  act 
promptly  and  generously  to  provide  the 
necessary  resources  to  achieve  our  vitally 
important  goal. 

An  intensive  study  of  how  to  achieve 
litis  goal  is  already  underway.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yakbobodgh),  the  Senate  on 
April  27,  1970,  passed  Senate  Resolution 
376,  authorizing  the  committee  to  expend 
S250.000  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
current  research  activities  on  cancer  and 
to  determine  how  these  efforts  can  be 
better  organized  and  intensified.  As  a 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, it  was  my  privilege  to  cosponsor  this 
study  resolution. 

A  special  panel  of  advisers,  consisting 
of  26  eminent  medical  and  lay  leaders, 
was  appointed  by  Chairman  Yabboroucb 
in  May.  I  am  delighted  that  three  tlistin- 
gulshed  Califomlans  are  serving  on  this 
panel:  they  are:  Dr.  Henry  S.  Kaplan, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Radiol- 
ogy of  the  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center;  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg.  professor 
of  genetics  at  Stanford  University  School 
of  Medicine;  and  Mr.  Lew  Wassennan. 
president  of  the  Music  Corporation  of 
America.  Inc..  of  Universal  City.  Calif. 
This  distinguished  group  has  already 
held  three  full  meetings  and  numerous 
subcommittee  meetings.  Their  report 
with  recommendations  will  be  made  to 
the  committee  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  the  committee  will  report  to  the 
Senate  no  later  than  January  31.  1971. 

The  conquest  of  cancer  by  1976  Is  a 
formidable  challenge  even  for  a  nation 
with  the  audacity  and  resourcefulness  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon.  Conquering 
cancer  may  well  be  an  even  more  difBcult 
task. 

Achieving  victory  over  cancer  will  not 
be  as  dramatically  and  precisely  marked 
as  the  first  footprint  on  the  moon.  The 
term  'cancer"  describes  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, all  characterized  by  the  unre- 
strained growth  of  cells  which,  if  left 
untreated,  kill  the  patient.  In  view  of  tbe 
diversity  of  cancer  types — several  h<m- 
dred  have  been  identified — a  single  cure 
for  all  cancers  is  highly  unlikely.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  current  research  in 


prevention,  detection,  and  treatment  are 
encouraglnig. 

Evidence  indicates  that  we  are  at  the 
threshold  of  discovering  the  relationship 
of  viruses  to  cancer.  The  development  of 
vaccines  for  some  forms  of  cancer  now 
looms  as  a  possibility.  Other  promising 
avenues  for  research  lie  in  chemother- 
apy. Four  kinds  of  cancer  previously 
considered  incurable  can  now  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  chemicals  alone.  The  most 
baffling  and  basic  question  remains  how 
normal  cells  betxime  malignant.  Research 
m  molecular  biology  and  recent  dis- 
coveries in  that  field  may  offer  hope  of 
progress  on  that  basic  front. 

Federally  supported  cancer  research 
has  amounted  to  nearly  $1.5  billion  over 
the  past  10  years.  This  research  has  pro- 
vided promising  leads.  However,  tbe 
productivity  of  medical  research,  like 
that  of  most  human  endeavors,  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  effort  put  into 
it.  If  tee  are  dedicated  to  eliminating 
cancer,  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
675  says  we  are,  we  must  dedicate  sub- 
stantial resources  to  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, training  for  research,  and  con- 
struction of  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

We  have  not  done  this.  Over  the  past 
few  years  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  have  not  in- 
creased enough  even  to  compensate  for 
Inflation.  We  caimot  permit  this  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  1968,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
appropriation  was  $183  million;  in  1969 
only  $185  million.  In  1970  the  allocation 
was  $180  million,  and  this  year  the 
budget  request  is  $202  million. 

In  testimony  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  Seiuite  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  June  of  this  year. 
I  urged  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1971  of  at  least  a  20-percent  Increase  over 
1970  for  the  National  CaiKer  Institute. 
The  action  of  the  House  on  July  23, 
1970,  which  provides  for  $227  million  for 
this  flscal  year  is  most  encouraging. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have  re- 
solved to  make  the  conquest  of  cancer  a 
national  goal  to  be  aciiieved  by  1976  and 
have  established  the  special  I^bor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  study  on  how 
to  do  it.  we  must  view  these  and  related 
appropriations  in  a  new  light.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  think  and  act  boldly  and 
imaginatively,  and  be  willing  to  increase 
substantially  our  appropriations  for  can- 
cer research,  training  and  facilities  con- 
struction in  the  next  5  years. 

Wonls  about  millions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dead  and 
dying  fall  to  capture  the  absolutely  dev- 
astating human  tragedy  wTOught  by 
this  capricious  disease.  That  tragedy  is 
especially  heartbreaking  when  It  strikes 
children.  And  the  facts  are  that  more 
schoolchildren  in  our  country  will  die  of 
cancer  this  year  than  of  any  other 
disease. 

The  impact  of  cancer  in  human  terms 
was  graphlcidly  illustrated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Richard  Wolk  of  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  as 
I  listened  to  his  testimony  last  December 
before  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation 
Subcommittee.  In  early  1969,  Dr.  Wolk's 
son  Brian,  then  9  years  old,  was 
EtritAen — hopelessly  and  helplessly — 
with  leukemia.  In  pleading  for  more 


cancer  research  fimds.  Dr.  Wolk  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  desperate  hope  whldi 
sustains  thousands  of  parents  as  they 
fight  and  pray  for  Uielr  children's  lives. 
He  said: 

Well,  it  is  an  uncanny  mixture  of  faltti. 
hope  and  love.  Our  chudren's  trusUng  love 
glvea  us  tile  power  to  nurttir«  them,  to  com- 
fort them,  and  to  protect  them.  Our  chU- 
dren's  hope,  tliat  they  can  be  as  healthy  as 
tiieir  playmatee.  gives  us  energy  to  wtirit  to- 
ward t^at  goal.  And  we  parents  tiave  faith 
that  this  naUon's  biomedical  technology  will 
soon  produce  more  efiectlve  control  for 
clilldhood  cancer.  If  not  for  our  chUdrca. 
perhaps  Intensive  research  can  provide  help 
lor  thoae  five  thousand  other  American 
school  children  who  might  otherwise  die  In 
1870. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  675  of- 
fers some  congressional  response  to  tbe 
pleas,  holies,  and  prayers  of  the  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  loved 
ones  of  those  young  and  old  whose  lives 
are  slowly  being  drawn  out  of  them  by 
cancer.  By  adopting  this  resolution  we 
in  the  Congress  have  in  a  small  way 
echoed  the  sentiments  that  Dr.  Wolk  ex- 
pressed to  me  in  describmg  why  be  had 
recently  given  up  his  general  practice  to 
accept  a  fellowship  In  medical  oncol- 
ogy— the  study  of  tumors — at  Ml.  Zion 
Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco.  He 
said: 

I  want  to  take  part  In  the  aotloa  as  tha 
conquest  of  cancer  is  achieved. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH  BY  REAR 

ADM.    ERNST    RUTH,    JR..    USNB, 

RETIRED 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recohd  a  speech  made  by  Rear  Adm. 
Ernst  Ruth.  Jr..  VS.  Naval  Reserve,  re- 
tired, given  on  Memorial  Day.  at  the 
National  cemetery  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
This  stirring  address  raises  many  of  the 
Important  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today.  A  speech  such  as  this  that  raises 
so  many  issues  is  seldom  supported  in 
all  points  by  any  single  person.  We  will 
all  however,  agree  that  it  is  necessary 
to  air  these  issues  and  to  present  our 
various  views  in  an  open  discussion.  The 
necessity  for  free  discussion  and  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  i.'i  In  fact  one  of  the 
major  points  of  Admiral  Ruth's  address. 
I  therefore  submit  for  tbe  Ricoro  this 
address  given  by  a  man  who  has  served 
his  Nation  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MXMOKZAl,  DAT    197D 

Thanlt  you  Mike.  Oovernor  Cargo,  mayor 
Gonzales,  friends. 

As  long  as  anyona  of  us  bars  can  ramem- 
bor — on  tius  day  In  Uay  each  year  paopla 
gather  together  in  Just  such  groups  as  otirs 
today — in  every  town,  hamlet  and  city  in 
this  country  to  honor  tiie  memory  of  thone 
man  who  liave  fought  for  our  country  and 
tiave  died — we  are  gatt>ered  here  in  one  of 
the  nauonai  oemeterles — those  hallowed  plota 
of  ground  wlilch  the  people  have  dedicated 
in  so  many  places  In  this  country  and  in 
foralgn  oountrlea — where  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  find  a  flmal  resting  place  and 
having  found  tiiair  place  of  rest,  we  the  Uv- 
ing,  can  come  to  tb^ra  to  honor  their  mem- 
ory— many  of  you  here  today  have  dear  ones, 
BODS,  fathers,  husbands.  hrtTthers  lying  be- 
neatii  these  markezs — all  of  tu  have  friandi 
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to  remember  and  toseUier  we  booor  the 
memory  of  tbelr  uaaelflAh  senrloe  to  ue— 
memory — vhftt  do  we  remember — why  what 
we  remember  Is  history. 

In  our  almost  two  hundred  years  as  k 
nation  we  bave  been  tiireatened  many  times 
by  foroes  that  would  deatroy  our  unity,  take 
OUT  territory,  deny  us  acceas  to  the  oceans 
of  the  world — al  each  of  theae  threata  we  as 
a  united  people  sent,  our  armed  mtn  to  put 
down  these  threats  and  ihe  marlter*  on 
these  graves  recite  for  us  the  chronicle  of 
brave  men  who  died  that  we  may  live  on  ae 
a  nation. 

In  these  present  daya  we  are  threatened 
from  within  by  divisive  force*  that  we  do  not 
fulW  understand— we  do  not  understand  the 
war' in  Vietnam — we  recall  that  In  previous 
calls  to  arras  the  country  was  fully  informed 
about  the  enemy  and  why  we  were  in  the 
conflict — tn  the  Vietnam  war  we  are  resist- 
ing aggression  against  our  country — we  are 
maintaining  access  to  the  oceans  of  the 
«-orid— we  are  resisting  forces  which  would 
disrupt  our  unity — 1  sAy  to  you  that  three 
administrations  have  failed  to  adequately 
explain  lo  the  American  people  the  nature 
of  this  war — I  aiao  say  that  previous  admin- 
Istrauons  ha?e  failed  to  prosecute  the  war 
to  the  fullest  capabilities  of  our  armed  forces 
and  have  failed  to  interdict  the  auppllea  go- 
ing to  the  enemy  which  have  served  to  pro- 
long this  conflict — we  are  unwilling  to  Iden- 
tify our  adversaries — we  use  the  word  "com- 
munism" and  "communist"'  in  generic  con- 
text which  no  longer  has  the  meaning  that 
we  intend  m  thla  context  except  that  It  is 
at  111  analogous  to  world  domination— even 
wtthln  the  so  called  "communist  countrlea" 
It  has  been  redefined  and  continues  to  be  de- 
fined and  argued  there — what  ^m  can  be 
aure  of  is  that  our  adversaries  .gardleaa  of 
the  label  are  BuaaU  and  China  there  are 
the  countries  that  are  threatening  us — they 
try  to  impose  their  atyle  of  government  on 
weak  countries — wherever  m  this  world  a 
powerful  D&Uon  imposes  Ita  will  on  others  by 
taking  away  freedom  on  action  our  Nation  U 
threatened  because  we  do  not  have  free 
access  to  the  people  and  their  products  of 
commerce,  to  their  Ideas  nor  do  such  sub- 
ject people  have  access  to  us — In  Vietnam  It 
la  not  Hanoi  who  la  the  aggressor  it  la  Bua- 
ala  and  China  and  we  are  fighting  there  to 
resist  their  aggresalon  against  our  country— 
history  tells  us  all  too  clearly  that  we  were 
attacked  m  1941  and  our  sailors  lying  at  rest 
m  the  bowels  of  the  USB  Arizona  In  Pearl 
Harbor  in  our  sister  atate  Hawaii,  their  silent 
voices  shout  out  to  us  that  we  were  attacked 
by  an  aggressive  country  from  across  the 
PacUQc  who  also  wished  to  extend  lu  imposi- 
tion of  power  on  other  countrlea  as  It  had 
done  m  Manchuria  and  particularly  to  deny 
America  access  to  the  western  oceans. 

So  Independent  nation  can  continue  to 
exist  and  retain  Its  power  without  having 
other  nations  or  grouping  of  nations  con- 
stantly looking  for  ways  to  weaken  that 
power — for  a  moment  let  lu  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '"power" — we  speak  of 
America  as  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth — power  for  America  can  be  defined. 
and  is  best  detLoed.  as  the  ability  to  use  all 
of  our  resources  in  concert  to  maintain  the 
freedoms  which  our  constitution  guaran- 
tees—so If  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
this  means  that  we  are  able  to  maintain 
more  freedoms  (n  America  against  all  agres- 
sions from  inside  or  outside  this  country 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world — I  say 
to  you  that  I  believe  sincerely  and  adamantly 
that  we  are  the  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world  and  derive  our  power  from  the 
freedoms  that  we  maintain.  It  seems  timely 
and  appropriate  for  the  detractors  of  the 
power  of  our  constitutional  systems  In  thla 
country  to  be  forced  to  prove  their  case 
rather  than  that  the  others  of  us  should 
think  we  must  vrtte  apologies  or  talk  softly 
of  Justifications. 


The  face  of  happenlnga  in  the  world  where 
peoples  freedoms  are  tampered  with  or  taken 
away  how  can  anyone  of  tis  In  this  country 
feel  that  we  must  apologise  to  any  one — It  is 
also  timely  and  appropriate  that  our  elected 
officials  at  all  levels  stand  up  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  orderly  processes  of  government  and 
involve  themselves  directly  in  confrontation 
of  the  attacks  on  our  freedoms.  Power  then  in 
America  comes  from  a  multitude  of  sources 
and  in  the  final  confrontation  with  a  nation 
who  would  challenge  us  we  resort  to  military 
force  and  that  Is  why  we  are  here  today  to 
honor  those  who  were  called  on  to  esert  thla 
kind  of  power — military  force  has  changed 
since  the  first  men  were  laid  to  rest  here.  The 
weapons  of  the  1800's  were  overshadowed  by 
the  big  berthas  of  the  German  army  in  WWI. 
These  massive  guns  yielded  to  the  "A"*  bomb 
ot  WWn  and  today  the     H"  bomb  possessed 
by  5  countries  all  of  whom  can  deliver  It  If 
they  choose — the  tools  of  war  today  are  truly 
awful,   Uuly   terrible,   truly   monstrous — are 
we  to  be  deterred  from  protecting  ourselves 
from  aggressive  threats  because  these  weap- 
ons  are    monstrous — are   we   to  say    to   our 
adversaries,  we  will  not  maintain  the   best 
final  military  defense  It  Is  possible  for  us  to 
do.  We  have  not  said  this,  our  adversaries 
know  that  we  will  maintain  any  necessary 
defenses — they  are  now  deploying  additional 
naval  forces  and  moving  their  air  forces  Into 
stTBtegic  areas,  confident  that  the  stalemate 
of  nuclear  response  has  been  established  they 
will  uae  the  more  conventional  weapons  to 
gain  their  ends  of  aggression.  To  retain  the 
power  to  protect  ovir  freedoms  we  must  as  a 
nation    be    ready    to    respond   to   aggressive 
actions  no  matter  what  form  they  take.  These 
aggressive    actions    are    not    always    in    the 
form    of    military    pressures — these   actions 
may  be  and  are  taken  in  the  realms  of  under- 
mining our  civil  government.  They  can  be 
effective  when  a  few  teachers  or  professors  In 
our  secondary  *  schools  or  colleges  teach  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitutional  guarantees. 
Such  aggressive  actions  are  nurtured  by  col- 
lege administrators  who  are  either  afraid  of 
personal  confrontation  or  are  artlessly  credu- 
lous or  craftUy  naive.  Not  only  do  these  ad- 
ministrators not  protect  our  freedoms  but 
they  destroy  the  objecuvity  of  collegea  and 
universities.  These  insututlons  for  learning 
can   not  function   as  such   If  they   become 
centers  of  political  agitation.  The  adminis- 
trators   and    trustees    of    these    Institutions 
must  expel  the  leaden  of  this  rebellion  and 
all  of  the  rebellious  members.  At  the  centere 
of  learning  In  America  we  must  reestablish 
the  freedoms  so  that  those  who  are  paying 
and   struggling  for  an   educaUon  to  better 
confront  this  fast  moving  world  can  get  on 
with  learning.  And  I  am  not  talking  here  of 
the  freedom  of  expression,   no.  I   maintain 
that  any  student  If  he  has  the  time  or  dealre 
may  listen  to  poems  or  Join  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram, do  anything  that  Increases  his  knowl- 
edge, he  must  not  be  kept  away  from  his 
ciaasrooms  or  from  any  access  that  Is  nor- 
mally and  lawfully  available  to  any  student, 
and   when   there   he    will   allow    others   full 
freedom  of  their  expression.  If  these  freedoms 
are  not  maintained  why  should  any  funds, 
private  or  public,  be  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  Institutions. 

Tou  the  parents  of  the  children  of  this 
generation  must  try  to  tindentand  what  are 
the  problems  and  hang  upa  that  confront 
these  children.  These  children  are  thrust  into 
this  present  era  wholly  defenseless.  When  you 
where  young  you  oould  go  to  your  parents 
for  counsel  In  the  problems  of  your  day,  but 
today  not  only  do  the  children  not  know 
the  anewen  but  neither  do  their  parents. 
Tour  children  be^  you  to  interpret  the  new 
and  terrible  forces  that  are  rampant  in  the 
world.  You  must  make  It  clear  to  them  that 
only  In  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty  can  these  young  people  tin- 
mask  the  hypocrisy  of  those  lo  authority,  or 
Identify  those  enemies  who  would  deatroy 


us — they  must  understand  that  it  Is  only  by 
destroying  our  freedoms  that  we  as  a  nation 
can  be  destroyed — If  you  as  parents  do  not 
counsel  your  children  then  they  will  leam 
from  others  and  they  may  never  know  what 
our  freedoms  are — above  all  you — you  as  a 
parent  must  take  a  atand  as  tbeae  men  lying 
beneath  these  markers  took  their  stand. 

1  5ay  to  the  young  people  here  today  and 
everywhere  in  this  land — do  not  be  misled 
by  tboee  who  tell  you  that  history  Is  for  the 
birds—every  man  lying  in  this  cemetery 
whether  he  fought  In  the  war  of  1840,  Korea 
or  Viet  Nam  died  for  you.  You  young  men 
and  women  did  not  suddenly  appear  on  the 
scene  as  If  never  before  was  there  anything, 
the  creation  happened  only  once  but  the 
drama  of  life  has  been  played  for  eons.  Each 
succeeding  generation  has  added  lt~  K)ntrt- 
butlon  to  the  script.  It  Just  hap;.'-:^  that 
those  writing  the  script  In  the  last  30  yean 
have  Interjected  a  whole  array  of  new  situa- 
tions Into  this  drama  of  life.  The  television 
that  you  stare  at,  the  radio  you  listen  to — 
the  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  were  not  in- 
vented by  your  parents — they  simply  put 
them  together.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Wil- 
liam Roentgen,  or  M.irie  Curie  or  Stelnmetz 
or  Oalllleo,  or  Euclid  or  thousands  of  othen 
In  scientific  history  had  not  contributed  their 
bit  to  unlocking  the  workings  of  the  universe 
then  your  forebears  could  not  have  put  these 
new  elements  Into  our  life — but  If  our  fore- 
bean  had  not  assembled  these  things — then 
you  young  people  would  have  bad  to  do  It. 
And  believe  me  you  would  have  and  your 
children  would  wonder  why  and  you  would 
have  to  explain — there  la  a  lot  you  wUl  have 
to  explain  to  your  children  and  I  say  that 
you  had  better  get  on  with  It  so  that  you  do 
a  better  Job  than  we  are  doing  for  you  now — 
you  young  people  of  this  generation  bava 
been  pampered  and  are  111  prepared  for  the 
toughness  that  you  find  In  the  world,  and  t 
believe  that  you  are  in  revolt  against  thla 
pampering.  In  your  veins  runs  the  blood  of 
action,  the  excitement  of  the  pioneer,  phys- 
ical action.  In  New  Mexico  people  experi- 
enced theae  things  only  yesterday — but  today 
excitement  must  take  a  different  direction, 
you  are  the  generation  which  will  set  the  new 
directions  In  America  and  therefore  In  the 
world — the  measure  of  the  aucceaa  of  your 
direction  will  be  your  understanding  of  his- 
tory's lessons  so  don't  waste  your  precious 
ttme  protesting  things  you  cant  possibly 
understand  unless  you  have  spent  your 
hours  In  study  of  the  past.  You  should  be 
Ralph  Naders  delving  Into  the  workings  ot 
our  present  forms  of  government.  You  should 
be  studying  the  philosophical  history  of  otir 
country  so  that  you  could  know  the  origin  of 
our  laws  and  our  Institutions.  You  have  to 
know  these  things  in  order  to  change  things 
for  the  better,  you  must  not  be  stu-prlsed  U 
you  find  violent  opposition  to  the  violence 
that  Lb  happening — and  one  other  thing  mtiat 
be  said,  we  bear  that  there  Is  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  youth  In  this  country  who 
are  the  radicals  depending  on  force  and  de- 
stroying property — and  that  the  majority  art 
too  bxisy  with  their  studies  to  confront  tbeae 
radical  young  people. 

I  ask  you  to  take  the  time  to  address  the 
admlnlstraton  of  your  coUegee  and  unlver- 
sltlee,  the  trustees  and  the  alumnt.  and  peti- 
tion them  to  expel  the  leaden  of  the  rebel- 
lion, otherwise  you  may  well  find  that  the 
public  will  no  longer  provide  the  funds  that 
make  It  possible  for  you  to  pursue  your  edu- 
cation. If  you  are  not  willing  to  make  the 
effort  now  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  later. 
The  time  has  come  to  step  forward  out  of 
the  silent  baffled  majority  and  reclaim  your- 
selves. 

And  so  today  we  pay  reverent  tribute  to 
theae  men  lying  here — they  tell  us  that 
finally  a  nation  maintains  Its  strength,  ttt 
fiber.  Its  laws  and  Its  territory  only  throiigh 
armed  men  taking  a  stand. 

I  do  not  want  to  equate  the  sacrifice  of 
these  men  with  the  confusion  at  terms  we 
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hear  today.  Words  Uke.  relevant  and  mean- 
ingful, mlaa  the  tone  of  their  sacrifice.  They 
gave  their  Uvea  for  that  precious  gift  which 
tranacends  the  senseless  violence  of  the  mob. 
the  houghty  hypocrisy  of  the  official  who  re- 
fuses to  be  involved  In  real  human  problems, 
the  stern  arrogance  of  the  young  and  the  old 
when  they  refuse  to  appreciate  mutual  val- 
ues. They  died  for  the  special  G*xi-glven 
right  we  aU  poaeeaa.  The  right  to  seek  our 
deatlny  Independently  but  under  the  man- 
tle of  Just  laws.  They  died  In  the  hope  that 
all  men  would  have  the  right  to  property, 
lo  liberty,  to  equal  treatment,  to  redress  for 
injury  and  the  deep  concern  of  the  officials 
who  represent  them  in  the  nations  forums. 
These  men  die  in  vain  If  we  here  ond 
throughout  this  broad  land,  become  Indolent 
in  looking  at  our  world.  U  we  Judge  every 
student  by  his  hair  style  rather  than  his  Ufe 
Biyle — 1(  we  assume  that  those  who  take 
arms  In  the  mlUtary  services  ore  evU  be- 
cause arms  are  evil— If  we  deny  Uberty  be- 
cause some  use  It  beyond  reasonable 
bounds— In  effect  If  we  think  In  such  a  shal- 
low way  that  we  can  label  everyone  as  ex- 
actly right  or  wrong,  rather  than  recognise 
the  infinite  complexity  and  beauty  of  hu- 
man life  then  we  fall  these  men,  for  U  U 
through  Indolence  and  Intolerance  and  the 
negligence  that  these  bring  that  the  very 
heritage  of  theae  brave  men  will  be  threat- 
ened— Ood  grant  that  It  U  never  our  lot 
to  abandon  that  heritage. 


SENATOR     CHARLES     E.     GOODELL 
HOLDS    LONG    ISLAND    HEARING 
ON    UNEMPLOYMENT    AND    ECO- 
NOMIC  CONVERSION 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  held  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  rising  unemployment  on  Long  Island. 
I  called  these  hearings  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  effect  Federal  cutbacks  in 
defense  and  space  spending  have  had 
and  will  have  upon  employment.  Nassau 
County  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  these 
hearings  because  the  Impact  of  such  cut- 
backs has  already  been  felt  by  Long  Is- 
land residents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  at  the  hearing  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
Opkionc  Ststxmknt  or  senatos  Chailes  E. 

OOOOEIX    AT    liONG    ISLAND    TTKLD    HeASINO 

OK   Vt€Kurtjor%mrr   and   Economic   Con- 

vsmsioN 

We  are  here  today  becauae  we  are  con- 
cerned with  people,  unemployed  people.  We 
are  concerned  with  people  who  work  in  de- 
fense production,  research  and  war-created 
Industry — and  now  find  their  Jobs  threat- 
ened as  a  result  of  cutbacks  In  defense  spend- 
ing. 

A  look  at  the  Defense  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent year  reveals  a  reduction  of  over  W  bil- 
lion. Today  we  feel  the  Impact  of  that  cut. 
Skilled  scientists,  engineers,  and  production 
workers — men  who  never  were  Jobless  be- 
fore and  never  expected  to  be  unemployed 
In  their  Uvea — suddenly  find  themselvea  with- 
out Jobs.  No  one  knows  thla  better  than 
the  people  of  Long  Island. 

The  problem— the  lose  of  Jobs  by  skilled 
and  hard  working  people  through  no  fault 
of  their  own — Is  plain  enough.  We  need 
solutions.  I  am  holding  these  hevlngs  to 
learn  what  the  solutions  should  be. 

Before  beginning  theae  hearings,  however. 
I  would  Uke  to  mention  a  few  Initial  steps 
I  have  taken  for  coping  with  the  problems 
of  finding  Jobs  and  minimising  local  eco- 


nomic disruption  as  a  result  of  actual  and 

anuclpated  reductions  in  defense  apendmg. 

A  Joa  BANK  roa  nassau  and  surrout 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  my  staff 
and  representatives  of  Governor  Rockefeller's 
office  have  undertaken  a  Joint  effort  to  estab- 
Uah  a  Job  Bank  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Service 
has  indicated  It  will  apply  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  lo  obtain  Fed- 
eral funding  for  this  Job  Bank.  I  have  writ- 
ten the  UB.  Secretary  of  Labor  requesting 
that  the  Department  ebcpedlte  the  request. 
Unofficial  Indications  make  me  optimistic 
that  the  funding  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Job  of  Job  Banks  is  to  match  vacancies 
with  Job  applicants,  and  people  who  have 
skills  with  industries  that  need  these  skilla. 
The  crucial  advantage  of  Job  Banks  is  that 
they  use  the  resources  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  perform  their  function  of  linking 
people  with  Jobs,  Instead  of  the  hlt-or-mlaa 
methods  of  want  ads  and  employnient 
bureaus. 

A  Job  Bank  has  a  particularly  important 
role  to  play  In  an  area  such  as  LAng  Island — 
where  older  industries  are  laying  off  skilled 
workere.  while  newer  Industries  are  moving 
in  and  being  developed  that  need  men  with 
precisely  theae  akllls.  It  can  match  the  en- 
gineer or  technician  who  has  lost  his  Job  In 
the  aerospace  Industry  vrtth  the  new  water 
pollutlou  research  firm  that  Is  looking  for 
a  man  with  his  engineering  or  technical 
expertise. 

Job  Banks  already  exist  In  this  atate  in 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo.  1  am  hopeful  that  one 
will  soon  eitlst  in  Long  Island. 

I  have  long  been  involved  In  building  a 
better  Job  market  for  our  nation.  I  was  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  1 
helped  to  author  the  legislation  adopted  in 
1968  to  provide  Federal  fimdlng  for  the  Ini- 
tial development  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
Job  Banks. 

AN  ECONOSCXC  CONVEOSION  COWMISSION 

I  have  co-eponsored  legislation  to  set  up 
a  National  Economic  Conversion  Commission 
to  study  and  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment tn  education  and  retraining  for  oc- 
cupational conversion.  This  bill  Is  presenUy 
before  the  Government  Operettons  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reco^nlzatlon.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  bearings  have  been  scheduled 
by  that  Subcommittee.  This  delay  has  caused 
other  Committees  to  Uke  on  the  Job  of  look- 
ing into  what  can  be  done  to  check  adverse 
effecu  of  cuts  In  defense  spending  as  they 
related  to  employment  and  the  economy.  The 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  la  pro- 
ceeding with  their  hearings.  As  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
moreover.  I  am  pressing  for  hearings  on  the 
subject  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Produc- 
tion and  SUbUlEatlon,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  member. 

PRESIDCTmAI,    ttMTOKT    ON    MHJTAaT    BPENDINO 

AND  TH«  iroNOirr 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Production  and  8tal>lUBatton,  I  have  been 
seeking  ways  to  mlntmlse  the  harmful  ef- 
fecU  of  thU  mflationary  economy  and  the 
disruptive  effects  of  reductions  In  national 
defense  expenditures  on  local  employment 
and  economic  growth. 

In  July  this  year.  I  proposed  legislation 
to  require  on  annual  Report  on  Military  Ex- 
penditures and  the  Economy.  I  proposed  that 
a  report — separate  and  distinct  from  the 
President's  annual  Economic  Report^— be 
prepared  to  focua  specifically  on  the  Impact 
of  national  defense  expenditures  on  wages, 
prices,  employment  and  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  atates.  and  local  conununltiea.  In- 
cluded In  the  Report  would  be  specific  pro- 
grams and  poUdea  In  economic  conversion 


which  the  Administration  proposes  to  In- 
stitute to  ease  Joblessness  and  economic 
slowdown  aa  a  result  of  defense  cutbacks. 
The  Senate  failed  to  pass  my  proposal  for 
thU  annual  Report  on  Military  Expendi- 
tures and  the  Economy.  As  a  result.  I  am 
conducting  my  own  hearings  to  find  out 
what  impact  defense  cutbckcks  and  reduc- 
tions in  space  spending,  are  having  m  New 
York  and  what  can  be  done  about  that  im* 
pact- 

DITSNSC    SPENDING    TOXNtM 

At  the  moment,  defense  apendlng  con» 
Unues  to  take  the  lion's  ahare  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  yeara  Defense  Budget 
totals  nearly  •71  billion.  Of  the  "controllable  - 
dollars."  In  the  Federal  budget,  thoee  that 
can  be  readily  adjusted  and  redirected,  over 
66  per  cent  are  earmarked  for  defense 
spending. 

This  year's  Federal  budget  shows  only 
about  »70  bllUon  "controUable  dollars."  Of 
this.  %*9  billion  are  devoted  to  defense  as 
contrasted  to  S22  billion  for  all  other  civilian 
programs,  includmg  health,  education,  hous- 
ing. Job  training,  and  natural  resource  de- 
velopment. While  "controllable  dollar"  out- 
lays for  defense  have  been  reduced  atX)ut 
S3  billion,  spending  for  dvUlan  programs 
has  increased   by  only   •200  miUlon. 

What  this  means  is  that  out  of  every  »1.00 
of  tax  money  paid  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment lost  year.  48  cents  are  earmarked  for 
defense  spending. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  placed  a  celling  on 
defense  expenditures  at  •ee  billion.  The 
foreoLBt.  then,  1«  for  defense  expenditures 
totalling  atwut  •?!  bllUon.  Included  are  tn- 
vestmente  in  new  weapons  systems  such  aa 
ABM  and  MIRV. 

All  national  postures  are  subject  to  change. 
The  President  has  protnlsed  to  move  the  de- 
fense policy  of  this  country  from  war  to 
peace.  Re  has  promised  to  move  from  an  tn- 
flationary  economy  to  one  of  healthy  growth. 

We  must  adapt  our  thinking  and  actions 
to  the  reolltlee  of  changing  tlmoe. 

Fart  of  the  twanging  reality,  aa  President 
Nixon  has  stated,  la  that  this  nation  li  in 
transition  from  a  wartime  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  The  Preeldent  has 
spoken  plainly  and  he  Is  most  certainly  right 
in  saying  that  we  must  take  aoUon  now  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  an  economy  tran- 
sition. 

One  of  the  major  probletns  we  face  in  thla 
eoonomic  tranaltioo  Ls  the  lack  of  nation- 
wide collective  concern  over  what  It  entails. 
Contrasted  to  local  outcries,  the  nation  as  a 
Whole  Is  slumbering  In  a  fool's  paradlse^con- 
tent  that  "buslneas  as  usual"  will  proceed 
at  the  Pentagon.  At  the  moment,  there  might 
seem  on  the  surface  to  be  some  grounds  for 
thla  complacency  because  of  the  enormous 
slEs  of  the  defease  budget,  and  In  the  fact 
that  budget  which.  Uke  fat  anywhere  always 
■jxrnic  to  oome  bock  regardless  of  efforts  to 
slim  down. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  efforts  being  made 
to  trim  the  slee  of  the  Defense  budget  and 
reallocate  savings  to  domestic  priority  pro- 
grams. In  the  Congress  this  Is  t>elng  done  by 
a  group  of  military  economlaers,  and  this 
group  Is  growing. 

Beyond  cutting  dollars  from  defense,  bow- 
ever.  Congress  simply  must  plan  now  to  meet 
the  aevere  econora.lc  problems  in  many  ports 
of  the  country,  particularly  those  areas 
which  have  experienced  rapid  build-ups  be- 
oause  or  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  those  which 
have  large  amounts  of  workers  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  on  defense -related  work. 

NIXD    roa    COKGOESSlOMAt.    ACTION 

If  Oongiees  doea  not  act  tn  a  more  mean- 
ingful way  than  It  has  this  session,  no  ocUon 
wUl  be  taken  untU  1B71.  This  delay  could  be 
dlooBtroufi  for  areas  affected  by  massive  in- 
dustrial layoffs  related  to  the  defense  and 
aerospace  cutbacks. 
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The  re««on  given  to  expUln  why  Congr«H 
hMM  not  ACt«d  mora  d6Cl3lv«ly  on  UlU  mtIoui 
problem  Is  tb»t  uDemploym«nt  problems  re* 
l&c«d  CO  defense  cutbacks  tend  to  be  consid- 
ered "lDc*I"  problems.  It  Is  esld  tbAt  no  lobby 
In  W&sblngton  Ls  concerned  about  conversion 
of  our  economy;  thmt  problem  Is  too  complex 
and  tbe  overall  Impact  too  remote. 

"niese  kinds  of  explanation  contribute  Co 
tbe  fool's  paradise  of  complacency  over 
obanglng  realities  and  preesmg  domestic 
needs. 

THB  UNXMPLOTUKNT  PBOBLXU  IM  LONG  ISUNO 

I  am  here  because  I  know  that  attention 
focnsed  on  the  employment  problems  on 
Long  Island  will  contribute  to  public  un- 
derstanding that  the  Impact  of  Defense  cut- 
backs are  not  remote;  they  have  arrived.  1 
hope  that  attention  on  the  problems  of  Long 
Island  will  Increase  pressure  for  tbe  Congreas 
to  act  on  plans  for  economic  conversion. 

I  am  here  because  we  cannot  allow  Long 
Island  to  become  another  California  or  Se- 
attle, and  because  I  believe  people  here  are 
prepared  to  give  public  officials  the  guidance 
they  need  to  develop  proper  solutions  to 
defense-related  and  space-related  unemploy- 
ment. 

Many  people  have  given  their  life's  work  In 
service  to  the  defense  and  security  of  oiu 
nation.  I  feel  strongly  that  we  owe  them  re- 
warils  for  their  work;  not  the  punishments 
of  Insecurity  and  unemployment. 

TUX  ISatJXa  TO  Be  CONSmzXEO  AT  T1US  HKSBTOG 

The  question  witb  which  a  pubUe  offldal 
must  cope  IS  not  always:  "Shall  1  act?"  but 
rather  "How?" 

1  am  holding  this  bearing  on  Long  Island 
because  I  want  to  know  from  choae  closest 
to  the  problems  of  Long  Island  employment, 
answers  to  the  fuUoa'ing  questions: 

(1)  Which  part  of  the  labor  force  U/or 
will  be  most  affected  by  present  and  future 
reductions  In  space  and  defense  spending? 

(3)  Is  Defense  spending  tbe  most  critical 
Issue  on  Long  Island  in  terms  of  Joblessness 
and  lack  of  new  employment  opportunities? 

(3  >  Should  we  begin  now  to  Invest  govern- 
ment spending  more  heavily  In  the  develop- 
ment of  goods  and  services  aimed  at  Interctal 
domestic  needs;  what  impact  would  this 
shift  in  spending  have  on  industry  and  em- 
ployment on  Long  Island? 

(4)  Xs  there  existing  legislation  that  pre- 
sents barriers  to  economic  conversion? 

(5)  In  view  of  anticipated  savings  In  gov- 
ertunent  spending  from  cuts  in  war  coats, 
how  can  these  savings  be  spent  to  mlnlmlxe 
disrupuons  in  employment  and  Industrial 
development? 

16)  What  leglalatlon  should  be  adopted  to 
help  assist  in  meeting  problems  faced  by 
labor  and  Industry  on  Long  Island  and 
aCToaa  the  nation? 

I  am  hopeful  that  ideas  and  facts  brought 
out  at  this  economic  conversion  hearing  will 
give  those  of  us  m  government.  Industry, 
and  labor  as  well  as  our  private  citizens,  a 
clear  Indication  of  the  direction  In  which  we 
must  proceed  not  only  on  Long  island  and 
In  New  York,  but  tllTOUgbout  the  nation. 


AMERICA'S  ERODINQ  RESEARCH 
COMMITMENT,  A  PRESCRIPTION 
FOR  SECOND  I^ACE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
from  a  State  where  research  li  a  very 
Important,  meaningful  word.  New  Mexico 
has  been  the  site  of  an  assemblage  of 
scientific  mlndj  rarely  matched  in  world 
history.  Construction  of  the  first  atomic 
weapons  was  oniy  the  first  scene  in  an 
unfolding  drama  that  has  had  interna- 
tional repercussions.  Since  that  time.  New 
Mexico  has  become  the  site  of  a  world 
renowned  research  effort.  It  has  placed 


America  in  the  forefront  of  several  crit- 
ically essential  fields  while  giving  lu 
military  power  the  world  regards  with 
awe.  I  have  supported  that  effort  over  the 
years. 

Twenty-five  years  was  how  long  It  took 
to  bring  these  many  minds  together,  build 
the  facilities  and  equip  them.  Silently 
they  have  labored.  Unheralded  In  the 
main,  their  accomplishments  have 
changed  man's  history.  This  was  all  made 
possible  by  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  our  Oovemmeni  to  excellence  in  re- 
search. The  Congress  backed  that  com- 
mitment, even  though  there  were  some 
tvho  opposed  those  of  us  who  pushed 
hardest  for  it. 

Such  excellence  in  one  area  has  been 
matched  by  similar  commitments  by  our 
Government  In  other  scientific  endea- 
vors. Until  the  eflect  became  cumulative. 
Until  America  .stood  preeminent  in  scores 
of  scientific  fields.  Until,  even  with  a  run- 
ning start  for  our  chief  competitor.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  could  guarantee  and 
America  could  deliver  tbe  goods  in  a  race 
to  the  moon.  History  will  never  remember 
who  finished  second.  But  a  thousand 
years  hence  they  will  know  who  was  first. 

In  medicine,  we  scored  first  after  first, 
causing  revolutions  In  curing  traditional 
ills  of  man — earning  plaudits  from  gen- 
erations to  come.  In  physics.  In  chemis- 
try. In  astronomy.  In  biology.  In  every 
field  where  the  Oovemment  committed 
funds  and  support.  And  results  appeared 
each  year  in  terms  oi  lives  saved,  man- 
kind advanced,  frontiers  blazed.  Nobel 
Prizes  awarded. 

It  has  been  a  continual  source  of  pride 
to  me  to  have  played  a  small  role  in  all 
this.  Each  time  we  had  a  measure  in 
front  of  us  calling  for  greater  research 
and  development  effort,  there  was  some 
strxtggle  put  up  by  those  who  wanted  to 
sell  such  work  short.  Yet  now  all  this 
progress  Is  in  jeopardy. 

Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  President  Nixon's 
own  science  adviser,  has  publicly  stated 
that  cuts  in  Federal  funds  for  research 
can  turn  the  United  States  into  a  sec- 
ond-class nation  In  many  critical  fields. 
Research  budgets  across  the  land  have 
been  cut  with  a  meat  ax  in  the  pest  year 
and  a  half.  The  Federal  Government 
provides  the  major  share  of  support  for 
research  In  all  fields.  Effects  of  tight  Fed- 
eral budgets  and  infiatlon  have  been  felt 
in  every  research  laboratory.  Universi- 
ties are  dipping  mto  limited  capital 
funds.  Substantial  numbers  of  medical 
schools  are  in  difBculty.  Many  senior 
scientists  have  seen  research  abilities 
limited  because  of  this.  Today's  budget 
stringencies  will  show  up  in  later  years 
in  the  form  of  reduced  national  capa- 
bility in  science  and  technology.  In  my 
own  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  the  NASA  In- 
stallation at  White  Sands  has  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  At  the  Los  Alamos  Lab- 
oratories, a  5-pereent  cut  In  personnel 
has  been  Instituted,  and  worse  is  ex- 
pected. The  same  5-percent  cut  has  been 
pUced  In  effect  at  Sandla,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  critically  important  cen- 
ters for  top  secret  work. 

Now  there  is  a  recommendation  afoot 
that  would.  If  acted  upon,  bring  about 
some  consoUdatian  of  the  Klrtland  Air 
Force  Base,  Sandla,  and  Manzano  com- 


plex. It  took  26  years  for  the  Nation  to 
assemble  the  complexes  In  my  own  State 
I  am  referring  to.  Before  the  horrified 
eyes  of  veteran  observers  this  series  of 
facilities  and  research  teams  is  being  dis- 
located and  disassembled  in  less  than  2 
years. 

Scientific  groups  which  have  worked 
together  for  years  are  being  broken  up  in 
New  Mexico  because  of  such  cuts.  Men 
who  have  worked  as  teams  in  surround- 
ings conducive  to  excellent  results  watch 
helplessly  as  they  are  scattered  to  the 
winds.  When  researchers  are  let  go,  when 
medical  schools  are  threatened  with 
bankruptcy,  when  top  secret  research 
facilities  are  cut  to  the  bone,  when  re- 
search teams  are  ruthlessly  broken  up, 
then  we  are  on  the  way  down.  Never  has 
a  pon'erful  country  Indulged  in  such  an 
orgy  of  self-destruction  than  vt  are  now 
doing  by  eviscerating  Its  total  research 
effort.  Our  people  are  suffering  for  it 
daily.  People  are  dying  uselessly  because 
of  it.  Our  economy  Is  suffering  because  of 
it.  Our  status  as  a  first-class  nation  Is 
fading  because  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
standing  still  while  vre  make  further  re- 
search cuts.  They  are  building  science 
cities.  Their  technical  institutes  bulge 
with  eager  students.  Their  research  in- 
stitutes work  day  and  night.  And  we?  We 
debate  whether  or  not  to  aid  medical  stu- 
dents. Whether  or  not  to  keep  a  facility 
open.  My  State's  congressional  delegation 
had  to  grope  arotmd  the  Nation  in  des- 
peration to  keep  a  unique  primate  colony 
and  laboratory  open  at  Holloman  Air 
Force  Base  near  Alamogordo. 

Fmally,  we  found  a  sponsor  in  the 
form  of  the  Albany  Medical  School  of 
Union  College.  Is  It  .'iense  to  allow  such 
a  faciUiy  to  stand  m  such  jeopardy  7  Then 
so  will  the  Waishington  Monument  sprout 
wings  tomorrow  and  fly  to  California.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  halt  the  momentum 
of  these  cuts  in  basic  research.  We  must 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  past  2  years.  If 
not,  we  are  courting  eventual  national 
disaster. 

Our  technological  mastery  has  allowed 
American  industry  to  produce  a  series  of 
products  the  world  demands.  Through 
sales  of  such  work  abroad,  we  have  main- 
tained our  status  as  a  "have"  or  "credi- 
tor "  nation.  Other  countries  are  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  research  efforts.  Only 
massive  endeavors  by  this  Nation,  backed 
by  Government  assistance  for  research, 
can  keep  our  technical  supremacy  in  var- 
ious fields  intact.  Further,  through  such 
broad-based  research,  we  have  kept  the 
lead  in  the  defense  area.  What  we  wUl 
fail  to  do  through  peaceful  research  will 
also  affect  defense  systems  of  the  next 
decade.  Both  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined. 

Voices  of  warning  emanate  from  prac- 
tically every  comer  of  the  national  re- 
search and  scientific  commiuilty.  It  la 
time  we  heeded  them. 
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Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 13,  I  IntrtKluced  an  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill,  amendment  No.  838  to  HM.  17123. 
which  would  prevent  tbe  Navy  from  con- 


In  Puerto  Blco  opposiuon  to  the  Navy's 
use  of  Culebra  as  a  target  has  been  unani- 
mously expressed  by  all  political  parties.  1 
hope  that  your  amendment  will  also  receive 
the  necessary  bipartisan  support  to  ensure 
Ita  passage.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  In  order  to  secure  approval  of  your 
amendment  by  a  majority  of  your  coUeagues 
In  the  Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Joecx  L.  CAbsova. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 


tlnuing  its  practice  bombardment  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Island  of  Culebra. 

That  amendment  was  originally  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Crawstoh.  and 
gained  on  the  day  of  its  introducUon  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  Senators  HnoHXS,  Jav- 
rrs.  and  Kennedy.  It  subsequently  gained 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  Senators  Case, 
Cook.  Eaglxton,  Qravil.  Haxt,  Mxtcalf, 
and  YoDNo  of  Ohio. 

Representative  Jorcx  L.  CdsoovA,  the ,     „  i. 

distinguished  Resident  Commissioner  of     dlcated  on  August  13  that  tlie  Subcom 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  sup-     mlttee  on  Military  Construction  of  the 
ported  the  Culebra  amendment  in  a  let-     Senate  Armed  Services  Comimttee,  a  sub- 

ter  to  me  of  August  10, 1  ask  unanimous     " '••-'  """  *■"  **'-  '^'«- 

consent  to  have  that  letters  text  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

CoHcRxss  or  Ti«  Ukutd  Statxs, 
HoosB  or  RxpaxaxNTATivxs. 
Washington.  D.C..  August  10. 1670. 

Hon.  CBABLXS  E.  GoODXLi-. 

VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Sxnatob  Oooddx:  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  to  HJt.  17133.  the 
mUlt&ry  procurement  authorization  bill, 
which  you  propose  to  lntrt>duce  In  order  to 
ensure  the  termination  of  the  Navy's  use  of 
the  Island  of  Culebra  as  a  target. 

Since  early  1969  I  have  been  exposed  to 
Navy  brieflngs  on  the  Importance  of  Culebra 
to  the  AUantlc  Fleet.  Recently  I  participated 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Real  Estate  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  subject  of  Culebra,  and  visit- 
ed Culebra  with  members  of  the  Sulx»mmlt- 
tee.  I  remain  unconvmced  that  Culebra  is 
essential,  or  even  Important,  to  our  national 
defense. 

What  18  important  not  only  to  the  736 
cltluns  on  CiUebra.  not  only  to  the  four 
mlUlon  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Puerto  Blco  and  on 
the  mainland,  but  to  our  entire  nation.  Is 
that  the  dignity  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
736  Culebrans  Ise  respected  and  maintained. 
Because  of  this.  I  am  in  full  agreement 

with  the  language  and  Intent  of  your  pro- 
posed   amendment.    As    you    know,    at    the 

time  HH.  17133  was  considered  and  approved 

by    the    House    of    Kepresenutlves.    during 

AprU  and  the  first  week  of  May  of  this  year. 

there  appeared  to  be  a  good  chance  that  the 

problem  would  tw  solved  without  having  to 

introduce  legislation  such  as  you  now  pro- 
pose. However,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

the  Navy  has  of  late  assumed  a  position  of 

utter  and  arrogant  Intransigence,  and  it  Is 

my  opliUon  that  passage  of  your  proposed 

amendment  Is  necessary. 


committee  ably  presided  over  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
iMr.  Jackson),  was  inquiring  into  the 
Culebra  situation  m  executive  session. 
It  was  my  hope  then  that  the  results  of 
that  subcommittee  inquiry  would  include 
Navy  withdrawal  from  Culebra. 

In  a  statement  of  August  27,  Senator 
Jackson  indicated  that  he  had  requested 
the  Navy  to  answer  a  numlier  of  ques- 
tions regarding  Culebra  no  later  than 
September  2.  Presumptively  he  and  the 
subcommittee  will  be  Inquiring  further 
Into  the  matter  based  upon  the  Informa- 
tion which  the  Navy  will  transmit  to 
them. 

I  have  conferred  today  with  the  dis- 
tinguished mayor  of  Culebra.  the  Honor- 
able Ramon  Feliclano.  We  have  jointly 
concluded  that  hope  remains  for  the 
emergence  of  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween the  subcommittee  and  the  Navy, 
a  settlement  which  will  result  in  Navy 
withdrawal  from  Culebra.  I  am,  there- 
fore, withdrawing  my  amendment  838 
to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  reintroducing,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  previously  cosponsor- 
ing  Senators,  that  same  measiure  as  an 
amendment  to  HB,.  17604.  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  that  bill 
will  come  to  the  Senate  fioor  for  a  vote 
ta  late  September.  Mayor  Feliclano  and 
I  have  concluded  that  floor  action  on 
Culebra  should  be  deferred  further  until 
then,  in  order  to  give  the  subcommittee 
several  more  weeks  to  resolve  the  Issue. 
Let  it  be  crystal  clear,  however,  that.  It 
the  Navy  continues  its  otxluracy  until 
the  time  that  the  construction  bill  Is 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  if  the  Jackson 
subcommittee  will  not,  by  then,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Navy  to  termi- 


nate its  bombardment  of  Culebra.  then  I 
will  offer  this  amendment  for  a  vote  on 
the  fioor  of  tbe  Senate. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  text 
of   the  amendment   be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Amxnomxht  to  HJt.  17604 

On  page  4S,  after  line  22,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sxc.  681.  None  of  the  ttuids  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  by  any  other 
law  shall  be  tised  for  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  peraoimel  training  exerdsea. 
or  tile  procurement  of  weapons  or  other  sup- 
plies by  any  military  department  If  such  ac- 
tivities Include  the  naval  shelling  or  air 
bombardment  of  the  Island  of  Culebra  (lo- 
cated off  the  east  coast  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico),  of  any  of  the  keys 
adjacent  to  such  island,  or  of  any  vratera 
within  thr«e  nautical  miles  of  such  Island." 

On  p.  49.  line  23.  delete  "611"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "612." 


SENATOR  GORE  AND  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  supreme 
reward  for  service  in  the  DS.  Senate  Is 
the  satisfaction  of  serving  well  one's 
fellow  man.  of  having  represented  the 
t>est  interest  and  the  enlightened  will 
of  the  people  of  one's  State  and  of  ones 
country.  In  this  regard,  I  have  experi- 
enced both  joy  and  pride. 

Yet  a  contrary  point  of  view  regarding 
my  service  has  been  advanced. 

So.  I  have  examined  the  record  for 
the  last  8  years.  The  record  speaks 
distinctly  in  my  behalf.  On  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  votes  I  have,  I  believe,  repre- 
sented my  State  and  my  country.  On  only 
a  very  few  votes,  perhaps  on  no  more 
than  10,  have  serious  questions  been 
raised. 

Even  so.  all  public  records  belong  in 
the  public  domain  and  each  Is  properly 
subject  to  question. 

The  record  is  my  fort  and  my  strength. 
From  the  record.  I  have  identified  ni>- 
votes  and  the  votes  of  my  colleagues  from 
Teimessee  on  50  Important  issues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  record 
appear  in  tabular  form  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


OFFICIAL  VOTES  ON  SO  IMPORTANI  ISSUtS 


Senstor  Gen  vsM 
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others  of  the  younger  generation  who 
have  given  us  occasion  to  be  proud. 
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I  Inckfdes  peirs  end  announced  positions. 

EWDJG  WINS  BABE  RUTH  WORLD 
SERIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  In  a  hard-fought  double 
header,  Ewlng  Township.  N.J..  won  the 
Babe  Ruth  World  Series  last  weekend. 
The  team,  having  lost  one  game  to  their 
opponents  earlier  In  competition,  had  to 
make  It  two  straight  to  clinch  the  cham- 
pionship. They  did  Just  that,  winning 
the  first  game  by  shutting  out  the  op- 
ponents 1-0.  The  second  game  was  won 
by  the  margin  of  7-2. 


I  am  very  proud  of  these  line  young 
New  Jerseyitea  and  congratulate  them 
on  being  No.  1.  I  also  wish  to  take  this 
chance  to  comment  on  the  hard  work, 
dedication,  and  sacrifice  that  made  this 
championship  possible.  Bringing  this 
title  to  New  Jersey  and  to  Ewlng  Town- 
ship took  some  doing.  The  raising  of 
funds  for  regular  competition  plus  those 
extra  demands  of  the  trip  out  to  Cali- 
fornia was  a  community  affair. 

In  addition,  special  mention  should  be 
made  to  the  guidance  and  dedication 


provided  by  Joe  Sgro  and  his  staff — Reg- 
gie Bentlvogli  and  Carl  Oray. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  Indeed  a  proud 
moment  for  these  young  men  and  for  all 
of  us  from  New  Jersey.  However,  there 
is  something  here  for  all  of  us  to  leam. 
These  young  men  won  because  they  were 
willing  to  put  in  the  work  and  polish  the 
natural  taJent  necessary  to  be  the  best. 
I  am  sure  that  their  success  on  the  field 
Is  Just  one  example  at  their  striving  for 
excellence.  While  congratulating  them.  I 
know  we  will  all  leam  from  them  and 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
CHAMPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  Inform  the  Senate  that  the  World 
Little  League  series  champions  of 
Wayne.  N.J.,  came  to  Washington  yes- 
terday. 

Their  host  here  Is  their  Congressman, 
Bob  Roe,  Democrat  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. I  imderstand  a  fine  time  is  being 
had  by  all  and  that  the  Wayne  champs 
are  able  to  get  in  some  sightseeing  while 
In  Washington. 

These  fine  young  New  Jerseyans  de- 
feated their  opponents  2-0  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  The  game.  In  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  last  weekend,  was  attended  by 
over  3,000  residents  of  Wayne. 

All  of  us  appreciate  what  it  means  to 
be  the  very  best  there  is.  These  young 
men  have  proven  their  worth — they  are 
champs.  I  salute  them  and  wisl^  them 
well.  May  their  victories  on  the  playing 
field  be  Uie  measure  of  their  future  suc- 
cesses in  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  story 
from  the  Sunday  Record  of  August  30,  by 
Ron  Drogo,  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LnTLE  League  Champions:  Wohb^wux. 
Watkb 
(By  Bon  Drogo) 
^  WliJjAiespoRT,  Pa. — Tise  big  bats  of  Wayne 

3  NJ.,  were  stUled  yesterday,  but  little  Dave 

^  Bbaver  made  sure  the  Jersey  cbamps  became 

tlie  World   Little   League   cbamplooa. 

Stuiver.  who  tiad  only  one  Inlleld  hit  In 
two  prevloua  Series  games,  lashed  a  two-run 
double  to  left-center  in  the  sei:ond  Inning 
to  give  Wayne  a  2-0  s-lctory  over  Campbell, 
Calif.,  In  the  World  Series  final. 

Shaver's  hit  and  some  sparkling  defensive 
play  made  Steve  O'Nell  a  winner  although 
he  struggled  throughout.  The  righthander 
allmeed  six  bits,  walked  two  and  left  nine 
California  runners  stranded,  six  of  them  In 
scoring  poiUUon. 

"With  Steve  fsr  from  his  tiest  and  our  big 
hitters  handcuffed,  I  never  believed  we  could 
win,"  said  Manager  Oene  CTancelUerl.  "But 
our  defense  was  great  and  little  Davy  really 
Game  through." 

Shaver's  two-bagger,  a  liner  which  bounced 
paist  centerflelder  Kevin  Llonane,  scored  Ron 
Webb  and  Bob  Houghton,  both  of  whom  had 
singled. 

Wayne  got  Jtjst  one  more  hit,  Mike  Fan- 
tau'a  fourth-lnning  single,  oS  big  Tom  Davis. 

"We  weren't  ready  for  a  pittjher  that  good," 
Cancelllerl  said.  "He  was  Just  fantastic.  I 
can't  believe  we  did  It." 

Davis  fanned  13,  including  Len  FrucI  three 
times.  Prucl  brought  a  .600  batting  average 
into  the  final  and  had  hit  11  homers  In  14 
games.  Including  two  here. 

DEPKMBS    AlBKD    O'NZS, 

O'NeU,  Who  had  no-hit  Valleyfleld,  Que, 
Can.,  Wednesday,  really  didnt  have  much. 
But  the  Wayne  defense  helped  him  out  of 
serious  Jams  In  the  first  two  Innings. 

Two  bloop  singles  put  Campbell  runners 
on  first  and  second  with  two  out  In  the  flrst. 
But  rlghtflelder  Fantau  made  a  fine  one- 
banded  catch  of  Hank  Rowland's  liner  to  and 
the  threat. 

In  the  second,  the  losers  loaded  the  bawaa 


with  one  out.  But  O'Nell  fanned  Steve  Esau 
and  Shaver  made  a  running  catch  of  Ricky 
Both's  liner  in  right-center. 

The  Callfornians  hisd  runners  on  in  every 
inning  except  the  sixth.  O'NeU  retired  the 
side  In  the  final  inning  on  a  come-bawkar 
and  two  strikeouts. 

"I  felt  a  little  tired  and  stiff,"  O'Nell  said. 
"I  Just  couldn't  throw  hard  at  all." 

"He  was  quite  nervous  before  the  game," 
Cancellterl  said.  "And  be  was  tired  tMcauae 
he  usually  gets  more  than  two  days  rest." 

Davis  was  overpowering  with  his  fastbaU 
and  added  to  Its  effectiveness  with  a  good 
off-speed  curve.  Craig  Komfeld,  Frud,  Mark 
Epsiein,  and  O'Nell,  the  heart  of  the  Wayne 
lineup,  got  Just  one  hit.  That  was  an  Epstein 
single  with  two  out  In  the  first. 

"He  stopped  our  meat."  Cancelllerl  said, 
"but  our  balance  was  the  key." 

Shaver,  the  little  centerfielder  who  hadnt 
gotten  many  hits  or  much  recogniUcm,  was 
the  boy  who  brought  the  Little  League  World 
Series  championship  to  New  Jersey  for  the 
first  time  since  1949  when  Hammonton  won 
it. 

"I  can't  beUeve  it.  It's  great,  but  I  Just 
can't  tielieve  It,"  said  Cancelllerl. 

TOUBirXT    NOTSS 

Nicaragua  took  third  place  by  beating 
Highland,  Ind.,  3-0,  In  morning  consolation 
game  .  .  .  More  tban  20,000  people  watched 
final,  many  of  them  sitting  on  grassy  hill 
behind  outfield  fences  .  .  .  Wayne  pitchers, 
O'Nell  and  Komfeld,  did  not  allow  a  run  in 
three  World  Series  games  .  .  .  The  new 
champs  leave  for  Washington,  D.C..  today 
and  have  audience  with  President  Richard 
Nixon  tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
■nONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT   AND    OTHER    PURPOSES 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  9  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  17133)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veasela, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Porcee,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
862. 

THE  U'OOVERN-HA'mZlJl  AMEirOMZNT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment.  I  have  had  grave  reserva- 
tions about  it  from  its  inception  as  an 
effective  means  of  ending  the  war.  Al- 
though its  authors  have  made  commend- 
able and  frequent  efforts  to  modify  Its 
most  controversial  features,  I  stiU  feel  It 
would  detract  from  our  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  war  which 
would  end  the  war,  not  Just  American 
participation  in  the  war, 

I  take  second  place  to  no  Senator  In 
my  deep  desire  and  commitment  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have  beheved  for 
many  years  that  the  war  has  not  been 


m  our  national  interest,  does  not  affect 
our  own  vital  national  sectmty,  and 
should  be  ended. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  way  to 
end  the  war  is  to  promote  meaningful 
negotiations,  and  I  am  not  dissuaded  by 
the  failure  so  far  of  the  Paris  talks,  be- 
cause the  recent  appointment  of  Am- 
bassador Bruce  and  the  return  to  Paris 
of  Xuan  Thuy  have  set  the  stage  for  a 
new  era  in  the  negotiations.  I  have  been 
doing  everything  I  can  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer to  give  Ambassador  Bruce  a  green 
light  for  peace. 

The  ailminlstration  will  have  to  intro- 
duce new  positions  if  meaningful  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  realized.  Now  Is  the 
time.  Once  again,  I  renew  my  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  United  Nations  or  other 
appropriate  representative  to  help  ar- 
range a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  the 
opening  of  an  international  conference, 
all-Asian  or  otherwise,  to  end  the  war. 

THE    U'COV^UI-HATFIELO    AUENOB4X»T A    ftCA- 

SONABLS   nUETABLX   FOE    WITHDBAWAI. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  the  original  text  of  this  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amenilment  was  presented  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

At  that  time,  many  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment.  Others,  how- 
ever, although  they  favored  the  idea  of 
setting  some  sort  of  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam,  had 
objections  to  some  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  original  amendment. 

During  the  intervening  3  months,  sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  have  worked 
earnestly  to  develop  language  which 
would  meet  most  of  these  objections, 
vrithout  sacrificing  the  original  intent. 

I  believe  the  time  devoted  to  this  end 
has  proven  to  be  well  worth  the  effort 
and  commend  the  final  product  the 
Senate  has  before  it  today. 

This  amendment,  as  now  drafted, 
should  go  a  long  way  in  answering  any 
questions  which  some  had  about  the  ear- 
lier version:  and  all  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  preserving  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  matters  of  foreign  policy 
should  support  it. 

Some  criticized  the  withdrawal  date  of 
June  30,  1971,  in  the  original  amend- 
ment as  a  "cut-and-run"  policy:  but  the 
December  31,  1971,  date  for  "orderly  ter- 
mination of  military  operations"  and 
"the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  ot 
remaining  Armed  Forces"  can  hardly  be 
characterized  in  any  such  manner. 

Surely,  16  more  months  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  this  costly  war.  one  that 
has  now  dragged  on  for  more  than  5 
year^,  is  a  reasonable  timetable. 

In  addition,  of  particular  concern  to 
many  with  respect  to  the  original  version 
was  that  it  would  "tie  the  hands"  of  the 
President,  militarily  as  well  as  diplo- 
matically. 

That  concern  has  been  laid  to  rest. 

The  amendment  now  provides  that  If 
the  President  finds  in  meeting  the  termi- 
nation date  of  December  31,  1971,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
exposed  to  "unanticipated  clear  and 
present  danger."  he  may  suspend  the 
withdrawal  for  60  days:  and  so  report 
these  findings  to  Congress  within  10  days 
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In  order  that  Congress  can  authorize  a 
further  extension. 

Diplomatically.  I  believe  the  setting  of 
a  withdrawal  date,  combined  with  this 
provision  of  flextbUlty.  could  well  provide 
a  long  overdue  stimulus  to  the  progress 
of  the  peace  talks  in  Paris. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  setting  of  a  spe- 
cific withdrawal  date  will  serve  notice 
to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
that  D.S.  Armed  Forces  will  not  lie  on 
the  Asian  mainland  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time;  and  that  it  win,  there- 
fore, be  in  their  best  interest  to  seek  an 
early  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
on  the  best  terms  possible. 

0ntil  the  United  States  takes  such  a 
Ann  position,  why  should  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  overly  concerned  about 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flexibility 
which  the  sponsors  have  built  into  this 
amendment  gives  the  President  a  strong 
negotiating  hand  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong.  They  have  no 
g'jarantec  that  If  they  "wait  it  out"  until 
December  31.  American  military  forces 
will  have  been  withdrawn.  The  President 
alone  can  delay  the  withdrawal  by  2 
months;  and  If  found  necessary  request 
Congress  to  delay  it  even  longer  should 
the  enemy  launch  a  new  offensive  that 
would  endanger  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
our  troops. 

The  major  intent  of  this  amendment, 
however.  Is  to  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  Its  rightful  role  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy — to  share 
with  the  President  the  responsibility  for 
a  plan  to  bring  about  the  orderly  end  to 
direct  American  military  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  seek  this  goal;  and  I 
believe  the  chances  for  obtaining  It  are 
far  better  if  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration work  together  toward  this 
all  Important  objective. 

I  believe  this  amendment  provides  the 
Senate  with  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise responsibly  its  role  in  foreign  policy ; 
and  would  hope,  therefore,  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the 
excellent  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  support  that  he  brings 
to  this  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  during  most  of 
the  discussion  and  detiate.  the  amend- 
ment has  had  a  number  of  critics  but 
very  few  positive  defenders  of  our  pres- 
ent course  in  Vietnam.  Very  few  people 
understand  why  we  have  become  so 
heavily  involved  in  Indochina. 

Most  of  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment have  contented  themselves  largely 
with  criticism  of  the  amendment,  with- 
out making  very  much  of  a  defense  of 
the  alteraative,  which  Is  what  is  taking 
place  m  Vietnam  now. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
burden  of  proof  really  ought  not  to  be 
on  those  who  call  for  imderinvolvement, 
who  call  simply  tor  flexibility  for  the 
President,  who  are  opposed  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  constitutional  responsibili- 


ties that  are  placed  on  Congress?  It 
se\  OS  to  me  that  the  burden  of  proof 
ought  to  be  on  those  who.  according  to 
a  recent  projection  by  two  defense  ex- 
perts, recommend  a  situation  in  which 
we  would  keep  a  residual  force  in  Viet- 
nam over  a  period  running,  perhaps,  to 
1975.  which  could  lead  to  the  death  of 
anotiier  15.000  Americans  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  another  $50  billion. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
burden  of  proof  ought  to  be  on  those 
who  defend  that  kind  of  course  rather 
than  the  termination  of  the  war? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  answer 
somewhat  indirectly,  tinder  the  Consti- 
tution Congress  should  have  some  say 
as  to  where,  when,  and  how  the  youth 
of  America  are  to  be  sent  to  fight  and 
die  for  this  country.  We  have  had  more 
than  half  a  million  Americans  in  Ger- 
many for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  have  had  some  60.000  military  in  Ko- 
rea for  over  20  years.  We  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
policy  will  break  the  back  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  if  we  are  not  more 
careful. 

It  is  such  world  "baby  sitting"  poli- 
cies which  make  It  impossible  in  my 
State  of  Missouri  to  have  adequate 
schools,  adequate  hospitals,  adequate 
control  of  poUuUon,  adeqiuite  care  for 
our  aged  and  Ul.  Too  many  people  In 
my  State  live  in  a  manner  in  which  they 
should  not  live  as  citteens  of  the  most 
prosperous  Nation  in  the  world. 

As  has  been  well  said,  all  this  Is  now 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  are  taking 
money  from  the  poor  people  in  a  rich 
country  so  as  to  give  It  to  the  rich  people 
in  poor  coimtries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
eloquent  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syjonoiom) 
because  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  de- 
bate that  has  been  taking  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Let  us  put  aside  all  the  rhetoric  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  supporting  the 
President  and  whether  or  not  we  are  un- 
dermining the  negotiations  in  Paris  or 
whether  or  not  we  are  retreating  Into  a 
new  Isolationism.  These  are  not  the  real 
Issues;  they  are  not  what  are  at  stake 
here  today.  Rather,  let  us  simply  examine 
what  the  amendment  prescribes.  It  says 
that  the  Congress  supports  the  President 
in  his  currently  announced  withdrawal 
plan,  that  the  Congress  believes  that  the 
withdrawal  should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1971 — an  opinion  shared  by  the 
majority  of  Americans — and  that  If  the 
President  finds  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  maintain  troops  l>eyond  that  Ume, 
then  he  should  simply  obtain  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress. 
To  be  opposed  to  that  proposition  Is  to 


believe  that  the  executive  branch  should 
be  able  to  chart  any  course  of  policy  in 
Indochina  and  maintain  any  level  of 
troops  there  into  1972  and  beyond  with- 
out the  Congress  saying  a  single  word. 
It  is  the  difference  between  tliosc  who 
would  yield  to  the  Idolatry  of  the  Presi- 
dency, those  who  would  grant  what 
amoiuts  to  one-man  rule,  and  those  who 
believe  In  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tional process  which  is  designed  to  guide 
this  country. 

We  who  support  the  amendment  be- 
lieve that  we  have  been  granted,  by  the 
people  and  by  our  Constitution,  an  ob- 
ligation and  a  duty  to  exercise  a  role  in 
the  determination  of  tlie  policies  guiding 
our  Nation.  We  have  coiistructed  the 
amendment  not  to  be  in  opposition  and 
confronUtion  to  the  ExecuUve,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  means  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility which  Is  em's. 

Today,  we  shall  choose  to  assume  that 
responsibility,  or  to  continue  to  abdicate 
it. 

Tlie  future  of  our  institutions  is  at 
stake  this  morning.  We  have  a  chance 
to  begin  the  renewal  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  We  have  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Government  is  truly  by  the 
people  and  tor  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHBS) .  Who  yields  Ume? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

This  highly  Important  amendment  Is. 
I  think,  as  grave  a  matter  as  we  could 
possibly  have  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  No  one  is  happy 
about  the  war.  Everyone  wants  the  wind- 
ing down  and  termination  to  be  success- 
ful and  to  be  as  early  as  possible.  I  stated 
jny  main  points  yesterday,  as  I  see  it.  that 
the  pending  amendment  Is  constitu- 
tional. It  is  a  limitation  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds,  and  Congress 
has  the  sole  power  imder  our  system  to 
appropriate  money.  Therefore,  It  can 
put  limitations  on  that  money. 

The  goal  being  the  same,  however,  the 
real  question  is  how  to  do  It.  I  think  that 
as  of  now  the  program  of  Vietnamlzatlon 
and  withdrawal  is  fairly  successful.  I 
think  Uiat  the  power  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  Is  growing.  I  was  skeptical 
about  the  matter  at  first.  However,  my 
opinion  now  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  growing  and  really  developing 
after  all  these  years.  It  Is  now  showing  a 
capacity  to  meet  these  situations  which. 
if  it  continues  to  Improve,  will  perhaps 
be  successful. 

I  frankly  said  all  the  time  that  we  may 
reach  a  point  where.  If  we  withdraw 
troops  too  soon,  we  wUl  leave  the  ones 
who  are  left  behind  In  jeopardy  That  Is 
a  key  decision  that  will  have  to  be  made. 
I  think  the  difficulty  of  all  these  things 
is  compounded  if,  in  a  feeling  hardly  of 
emotion,  we  attempt  to  help  the  situation 
by  freezing  In  concrete  here  the  termina- 
tion date. 

I  think  that  no  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  can  be  effective  as  a  negotiator  or 
peacemaker  or  In  the  conduct  of  a  war 
If  he  has  one  of  his  hands  tied  behind 
him.  We  had  a  policy  that  had  our  boys' 
hands  tied  behind  them  In  the  battlefield. 
Now.  this  amendment  iinmistaksbly  ties 
the  President's  band  behind  him.  He  Is 
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trying  to  get  the  boys  out  with  his  left 
hand.  But  he  has  to  keep  this  mailed 
fist  in  position. 

The  President  has  been  wise  to  say. 
"I  am  not  closing  the  door  on  aggressive 
action  If  It  Is  necessary." 

That  Is  just  commonsense.  I  am  not 
an  expert. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HUGHES).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  l  additional  minute.  

The  PREStDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  plead 
with  the  Senate  that  as  of  now  we  should 
not  stampede.  Let  us  go  right  on  down 
the  road  we  are  going,  retaming  what- 
ever power  the  Chief  Executive  has  as 
a  negotiator  and  as  a  peacemaker.  He  Is 
a  man  of  discernment. 

We  should  let  him  use  whatever  dis- 
cretion he  can  exercise.  We  should  not 
only  let  him  do  that,  but  we  should  also 
keep  the  responsibility  on  him. 

I  feel  that  the  President  Is  trying  to 
do  everything  he  can.  If  I  did  not  feel 
that  way.  I  would  not  say  what  I  am 
saying. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  need  some- 
one to  rock  the  boat,  but  not  now  In  this 
matter. 

I  ho[>e  that  by  a  clearcut,  clean,  and 
large  majority  the  Senate  rejects  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hsi- 
pretDl.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Is  recognized  for  3 
minute-.. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

My  contribution  here  this  morning 
will  be  brief.  I  think  that  over  the  course 
of  the  year  and  8  months  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  this 
particular  subject  matter  has  had  the 
greatest  debate  of  any  subject  matter 
that  has  been  discussed  before  the 
Senate. 

I  think  that  the  pros  and  eons  of  the 
question  before  us  today  are  probably  as 
clearly  put  before  the  American  people 
as  any  other  question  has  ever  been. 

I  simply  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  put  the  question 
very  clearly  when  he  asked  if,  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  peivle,  we,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  wish  to  take  this  action 
to  bring  a  logical  conclusion  to  the  war 
In  Indochina. 

This  method,  I  believe,  can  totally  dis- 
engage our  troops  from  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  can  do  it  with  the  fullest  pro- 
tection for  American  men  Involved  in 
the  combat  area.  It  can  also  guarantee 
sanctuary  to  the  civilians  In  that  area, 
if  they  wish  sanctuary  and  are  In  fear 
of  their  lives  after  we  leave.  And  it  will 
permit  us  to  do  our  utmost  to  exert  pres- 
sure for  the  repatriation  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  who  may  l>e  lodged  in  any  of  those 
nations. 


We  would  be  saying  to  the  Amerioan 
people  that  these  are  the  goals  and  these 
are  the  dates  which  allow  enough  lati- 
tude for  the  President  to  adjust  to  what- 
ever problems  might  arise  In  the  mean- 
time. But  we  should  act  to  achieve  the 
maximum  disengagement  and  with- 
drawal from  this  oonfiilct.  I  think  this 
Is  ultimately  Important  In  this  soul- 
searehlng  time  for  our  Nation. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  value  his  opinions 
highly,  and  also  those  of  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  have  stated 
the  other  side  of  tills  Issue. 

I  believe  that  we  have  demotistrated 
before  the  people  of  America  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  say  not  only  to  our 
Nation  but  also  to  the  world  that  we  axe 
ending  this  conflict,  that  we  are  going  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement,  that  we 
are  going  to  withdraw  all  of  our  troope, 
and  that  Asian  peoples,  with  the  support 
we  can  give  them,  are  going  to  have  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  their  own 

conflict.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes   to   the   senior   Senator   from 

Vermont.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
Hatfield  and  McGovern  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
in  Indochina  to  an  early  conclusion. 

The  debate  on  their  amendment  has 
been  very  miKh  worthwhile. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  would  be  any 
assurance  that  their  objective  could  be 
attained. 

Congress  cannot  fix  a  specific  date  for 
final  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  I  have 
always  held  the  position. 

President  Nixon  has  announced  his  In- 
tention of  withdrawing  our  troops  at  an 
early  date  and  is  effectively  working  to- 
ward this  objective. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  to  date. 
On  June  8.  1969.  the  President  an- 
noimced   that   25.000   troops   would  be 
withdrawn  Iwfore  August  31.  1989. 
This  commitment  was  kept. 
On  Septemtier  16,  he  announced  that 
another  35.000   troops  would  be  with- 
drawn by  Elecember  IS. 

By  November  27  this  commitment  was 
met.  3  weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 

On  December  15,  he  aimoimced  that 
another  50,000  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn by  April  15.  1970. 
That  coiiunitment  was  also  kept. 
On  April  20,  1970.  he  annoimced  that 
50.000  more  troops  would  be  out  by 
October  15  of  this  year  plus  100.000  more 
by  the  last  of  April  1971. 

The  present  rate  of  withdrawal  Indi- 
cates that  this  commitment  will  also  be 
kept. 

At  this  rate  of  withdrawal  and  consid- 
ering all  factors  involved,  I  doubt  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Hatfleld-McOovem 
amendment  would  speed  up  the  rate  of 
our  disengagement  In  Indochina. 


A  resolution  expressing  the  sentiment 
of  the  Congress  that  the  earliest  possible 
withdrawal  with  safety  Is  our  goal  would 
be  more  desirable  and  would  indicate 
cooperation  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

With  549,500  as  the  base  figure,  total 
withdrawal  on  current  announced  sched- 
ule by  next  spring  will  be  265.500  or 
nearly  one-hall  the  total  m  less  than  2 
year's  time. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  fully 
Intends  to  keep  Us  promise  to  end  this 
war  and  that  adoption  of  the  HatfUeld- 
McOovem  amendment  wotild  not  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  an  earlier  end  to 
our  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

THE     AMENDICENT     TO     DlSKIfOACK     OUm    TSOOPB 
nOI£    VXKTNAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President 
yesterday  I  placed  before  the  Senate 
petitions  bearing  the  names  of  more  than 
10.000  persons  from  my  home  city  of 
Austin.  Tex.,  requesting  that  all  Ameri- 
can troops  be  withdrawn  from  South- 
east Asia  by  June  30.  1971.  We  are  now 
about  to  vote  on  a  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  such  troops  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  In  50  doing,  we  are  asking 
the  President  to  carry  out  his  pledge  to 
the  American  people  In  1968  to  settle 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  the  Hat- 
fleld-McGovem  amendment  does  Is  to 
request  the  President  to  settle  the  war 
more  than  2  years  after  he  promised  to 
setUe  it. 

The  President  won  the  1988  election 
by  0.43  percent^less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent — by  promising  to  settle  the  war. 
What  is  wrong  with  voting,  nearly  2 
years  after  the  promise  was  made,  to 
ask  the  President  to  settle  it?  It  should 
help  him:  he  can  point  to  congressional 
action  as  demanding  and  requesting  it. 
We  take  the  political  responsibility  off 
his  back  and  place  it  on  our  own.  This 
I  am  willing  to  do. 

The  war  is  not  an  Indochina  war;  it 
is  an  American  war,  fought  in  every  in- 
stance by  Americans  and  their  hired 
mercenaries.  South  Vietnamese.  Korean. 
Philippine,  Thai — save  only  a  token 
force  of  Australian  and  New  Zealanders. 
We  have  poured  over  $110  billion  into 
Indochina,  have  lost  over  338,000  of  our 
men  dead  and  woimded.  more  than  twice 
our  losses  in  the  Korean  confilct  and 
more  than  our  total  losses  In  World 
War  I. 

We  have  killed  htmdreds  of  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese  clN-lllans  and 
woimded  over  a  million  more.  We  have 
burned  their  villages,  poisoned  their 
fields  and  forests,  virtually  destroyed 
their  civUlxation.  The  civilized  world 
stands  shocked  at  our  nillng  that  it  is 
proper  and  legal  for  an  American  mili- 
tary man  to  kill  18  women  and  children 
if  he  suspects  that  they  sympathize  with 
the  Vletoong. 

Who  wants  us  in  South  Vietnam?  Not 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  not  the 
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North  Vietnamese  people,  not  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Our  own  polls  show  that 
they  want  us  out.  Then  what  vahdity 
is  there  in  our  continuing  to  stay,  to  send 
iMLCk  a  long  casualty  Ust  each  week  ot 
American  boys  dead  and  wounded  be- 
cause we  hire  people  to  till  their  own 
people,  and  some  of  our  own  are  lost  in 
the  process.  .    ■ 

It  takes  courage  to  vote  lor  thjs  meas- 
ure  lar  more  than  to  vote  against  it. 

Wayne  Morse,  Joe  Clarlc.  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing.  and  I  are  examples  ol  the  price  one 
risks  in  voting  against  those  who  make 
billions  off  this  unwise,  stupid  war.  A 
director  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  ran  against 
me  and  spent  J6.5  million  to  gain  my 
scat.  That  is  a  small  price  to  pay  if  it 
gains  one  vote  in  the  Senate  for  those 
who  want  this  war  to  continue.  But  I 
have  a  (aith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  that  right  and  wisdom  wUl  prevail 
here  m  the  HaUs  of  the  Congress,  as  I 
believe  .t  now  does  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  a  chance  today  to  vote  for 
our  little,  timid  request  to  the  President 
to  do  by  1972  what  should  have  been 
done  10  years  earlier.  The  measure  is 
years  late,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to 
start  on  a  course  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
Neither  side  here  has  a  patent  on  pa- 
triotism. It  is  just  as  patriotic  to  oppose 
the  senseless  killings  and  the  monstrous 
concentration  jails  of  Vietnam,  as  it  is 
to  support  them  A  percentage  of  Amer- 
icans Uught  the  pleasure  of  killing  in 
Vietnam  will  be  unable  to  reorient  them- 
selves on  their  return  to  America,  and 
murder  in  the  street  will  continue  here. 
Those  who  live  by  the  sword  will  perish 
by  the  sword.  As  wise  old  Ben  Johnson 
said: 

Pear  to  do  b«fie  unworthy  things.  i»  valour; 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  tulTer  them 
Is  valour  too. 
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Mr.  President,  again  I  repeat  my  sup- 
port for  amendment  No.  862.  to  end  the 
war  in  Indochina,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  In  the  last  10  years,  this  war, 
like  a  large  and  terrible  cancer,  has 
spread  over  the  face  of  Southeast  Asia, 
until  today  It  is  being  waged  not  only 
In  Vietnam,  but  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
as  well.  If  it  la  not  soon  brought  to  an 
end,  it  may  tomorrow  engulf  all  of  Asia. 
During  these  years.  Congress  has  dis- 
cussed and  debated  extensively  the  legal, 
economic,  and  moral  aspects  of  the  war. 
but  despite  our  teemlngly  endless  talk. 
Congress  has  shown  very  little  desire  to 
exerciise  the  power  expressly  granted  to 
it  by  the  Constitution,  and  bring  this 
tragic  chapter  in  the  history  of  America 
and  the  world  to  a  close. 

The  amendment  that  is  now  before  us 
offers  an  opportunity  for  each  Member 
of  the  VS.  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  to 
whether  he  wishes  to  continue  this  ter- 
rible miUtary  involvement  which  has 
killed  and  maimed  thousands  of  young 
Americans,  ruined  our  economy,  and 
sapped  our  national  spirit,  or  take  the 
action  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
prompt  and  orderly  end-  Having  care- 
fully studied  the  information,  such  as 
it  Ls.  that  has  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress regarding  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  having  personally 


toured  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  I 
have  come  to  the  Arm  conclusion  that  I 
would  be  untrue  to  my  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  to  the  citizens 
of  Texas,  who  have  elected  me  as  the 
trustee  of  their  public  will,  and  to  my 
conscience,  if  I  cUd  not  give  my  full 
support  to  this  reasonable  and  coura- 
geous effort  to  end  America's  involve- 
ment in  this  war  and  save  the  lives  of 
our  gallant  troops. 

The  terrible  truth  which  we  in  this 
country  must  face  is  that  the  Indochina 
war  is  a  mistake.  It  Is  not  a  Democratic 
mistake  or  a  Republican  mistake,  but 
rather  an  American  mistake.  It  resulted 
from  and  has  been  prolonged  by  otir 
blind  obedience  to  a  foreign  policy  that 
simply  cannot  work  in  the  nuclear  age. 
Instead  of  recognizing  our  blunder,  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations have  continued  to  follow  these 
outmoded  theories  with  the  result  be- 
ing a  wider  and  more  costly  war. 

During  this  tragic  period  in  our  his- 
tory, attempts  are  constantly  made  to 
Justify  our  contlniKd  involvement  In  this 
military  misadventure.  The  American 
people  have  been  subjected  to  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  speeches,  programs,  con- 
ferences and  promises  regarding  the 
war.  Out  of  this  war  has  come  a  series 
of  words  and  slogans  such  as  ■pacifica- 
tion" and  lately  •■Vletnamlzation  "  which 
are  ushered  in  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, only  to  evaporate  in  the  hard 
light  of  reality.  The  American  people 
have  had  their  patience  and  trust 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  They  are 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  without  ques- 
tion such  shallow  and  fruitless  plans  for 
ending  the  war  as  Vletnamlzation  or  put 
their  trust  in  so-called  secret  plans  such 
as  the  one  to  which  President  NUon 
continually  refers.  What  they  want  is 
posiUve  proof  that  Congress  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  kilUng  ot  Americans  In 
Indochina. 

The  amendment  we  have  offered  gives 
our  people  the  action  they  call  for.  Since 
it  is  obvious  that  the  administration  does 
not  know  how  to  end  this  war  or  lacks  the 
will  to  do  so,  it  is  Congress'  responsibility 
to  end  it  and  end  it  now. 

Our  country  caimot  continue  to  bear 
the  cost  of  this  immoral  and  fruitless 
conflict.  As  of  August  22,  1970.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  reports  that  43.*18 
of  America's  finest  young  people  have 
died  in  battle  In  Southeast  AsU.  Another 
8.425  persons  have  perished  as  a  result 
of  disease  and  injuries  sustained  in  these 
foreign  lands.  This  means  that  over 
51,000  young  lives  have  been  abruptly 
ended  before  they  reach  their  most  pro- 
ductive years.  In  addition  to  the  tragic 
loss  of  life,  over  287,000  of  our  servicemen 
have  been  wounded,  some  crippled  for 
Ufe.  Another  1,556  of  our  troops  are  either 
missing  or  prisoners  of  war.  This  is  twice 
as  many  dead  and  wounded  as  we  suf- 
fered in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  more 
than  our  total  casualties  in  World  War  n. 
We  can  only  wonder  what  the  world 
has  lost  by  the  death  of  these  young 
[leople.  The  man  who  could  have  ciued 
cancer  might  have  been  among  them.  We 
will  never  know  how  many  potential 
teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  sci- 


entists, and  artists  we  have  lost.  Nothing 
we  can  say  can  ever  bring  the  dead  back 
to  life  or  restore  the  wounded  and 
crippled  to  health.  We  can,  however.  In- 
sure that  no  more  of  their  generation 
will  be  sacrificed  in  this  purposeless 
struggle. 

In  addition  to  the  terrible  loss  ot  lue, 
this  war  has  played  havoc  with  the  econ- 
omy of  the  NaUon  and  halted  progress  in 
many  vital  domestic  areas.  Never  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation  have  we  been  sub- 
jected to  runaway  inflation  and  rising 
imemploymnet  at  the  same  lime.  The 
cost  of  the  war  is  being  felt  on  every 
domestic  front.  There  is  not  enough 
money  to  build  and  expand  medical 
schools,  so  that  doctors  can  be  trained 
to  treat  our  sick.  Students  cannot  obtain 
loans  to  continue  their  education.  Col- 
leges and  universities  are  tummg  away 
students  because  they  cannot  build  facil- 
ities to  accommodate  them.  The  average 
American  cannot  purchase  a  suitable 
home  or  borrow  money  from  a  bank  with- 
out paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  9  to 
10  percent  a  year. 

In  1969,  the  Government  admitted 
spending  $29  billion  on  the  Indochina 
war.  This  year  it  plans  to  commit  an- 
other $20  to  »25  billion  on  this  struggle. 
Let  us  stop  and  think  what  this  money 
could  be  used  for  In  this  country.  As  one 
author  has  suggested,  the  cost  of  1  month 
of  the  war  by  Itself  could  provide  enough 
food  to  end  hunger  among  10  million 
Americans,  finance  the  annual  cost  of 
State  and  local  police  forces,  and  train 
100,000  scientists.  The  cost  of  1  year  of 
the  war  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
double  the  social  security  benefits  of  20 
million  Americans. 

Instead  of  spending  America's  tax  dol- 
lars where  they  would  benefit  the  major- 
ity of  our  people,  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  throw  billions  on  the  blood- 
soaked  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos,  whUe  attacking  funds 
for  education  and  health  as  inflationary. 
War  Ls  inflationary,  the  most  inflationary 
of  all  physical  governmental  actions. 
Education  Is  not  Inflationary, 

The  recent  veto  of  the  education  ap- 
propriations bill  IS  an  example  of  how 
distorted  our  goals  have  become.  The 
bill  that  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
was  a  modest  measure,  only  $4.4  billion, 
in  comparison  to  the  great  need  for  in- 
creased education  in  America.  Although 
the  President  considers  the  expenditure 
of  $88  per  student  so  infiationary  that  he 
must  veto  this  bill,  he  has  shown  no  res- 
ervation whatsoever  in  paying  $120  a 
month  to  each  Thai,  Korean,  and  Philip- 
pine lieutenant  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
This  administration,  whose  total  budget 
request  for  health  programs  averages 
only  $35  per  person,  does  not  mind  pay- 
ing sergeants  in  the  Thai  Army  that  fight 
in  Vietnam  $80  per  month.  The  payment 
by  our  Government  of  combat  allowances 
to  the  so-called  volunteer  forces  of  Thai- 
land. South  Korea,  and  the  Philippines 
that  serve  in  Vietnam  which  are  higher 
than  those  we  pay  our  own  troops  Is  one 
of  the  most  shocking  disclosures  of  this 
war.  The  American  public  would  never 
had  known  that  we  are  llUrally  bribing 
other  Asian  nations  to  fight  with  us  in 


this  war.  unless  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  Senator  Ptn-BxioHT. 
bad  not  made  this  practice  public.  Since 
these  facts  have  been  poorly  publicized  in 
many  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  tables,  originally  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Fulbiught,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  use  of  mercenaries  in  this  war  only 
imderscores  the  futility  of  the  entire 
operation.  This  type  of  hoBJt  only  widens 
the  credibility  gap  that  now  exists  in  the 
minds  of  iniUions  of  our  citizens. 

The  impact  of  this  war  cannot  be 
measured  strictly  in  terms  of  casualties 
incurred  and  dollars  spent.  The  harm 
that  has  been  done  to  our  nationid  will 
and  spirit  is  be.vond  calculation.  Not 
since  the  Civil  War  has  this  country  been 
so  divided  and  confused.  With  every  day 
that  the  war  continues,  these  di\-islons 
grow  wider  and  more  serious.  In  this 
time  of  crisis,  the  Nation  cries  out  for 
strong  moral  leadership.  But  instead  of 
talking  sense  to  the  people,  the  present 
administration  only  adds  to  the  turmoil 
in  the  country  by  trying  to  convince  our 
people  that  the  prolonged  plan  of  in- 
definite involvement  called  "Vletnamlza- 
tion" and  fruitless  excursions  into  Cam- 
bodia and  other  countries  will  bring  what 
Is  styled  as  "peace  with  honor."  The 
truth  is  that  this  so-called  "peace  with 
honor "  is  nothing  more  than  a  hollow 
slogan  designed  to  intimidate  concerned 
citizens  into  remaining  silent  on  this 
matter.  Prcm  the  actions  and  policies  of 
this  administration,  it  Is  apparent  that 
their  concept  of  peace  is  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  enemy,  regardles-s  of  the  cost. 
Or  as  stated  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
Roman  philosopher,  "They  make  a  des- 
ert, they  call  It  peace."  Such  a  policy  will 
not  only  fall,  but  will  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated by  the  Americ«u>  people. 

Instead  ot  "bringing  us  together"  as 
promised  in  his  campaign,  the  admlnls- 
trttUon  is  fueling  the  fires  of  those  forces 
who  would  suppress  all  free  discussion 
and  debate  of  this  question.  Even  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
stooped  to  unleasing  tmwarranted  and 
vicious  attacks  on  an,vone,  including  the 
Senators  who  support  this  amendment, 
who  raises  his  voice  against  the  fallacy  of 
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these  polices.  I  know  from  t>ersonal  ex- 
perience the  impact  of  these  attacks.  In 
my  campaign  for  reelection,  I  was  the 
subject  of  relentless  barrages  of  false 
and  malicious  propaganda  by  those  mer- 
chants of  hate  whose  sole  purpose  was  to 
distort  and  tvrist  my  work  for  peace. 
However,  no  public  office  or  personal 
honor  is  worth  the  Ufe  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can. Therefore,  regsuilless  of  the  cost  to 
me  personally,  I  shall  not  relent  In  my 
efforts  to  rescue  this  coimtry  from  this 
cruel  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  are 
supporting  presents  a  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient means  for  ending  this  war.  It  calls 
for: 

First,  reduction  in  trootie  In  "Vietnam 
to  a  level  of  280,000  by  April  30, 1971: 

Second,  complete  withdrawal  of  8tU 
American  forces  by  December  31,  1971: 
and 

Third,  authority  for  the  President  to 
extend  the  withdrawal  deadline  by  60 
days  If  our  troops  are  exposed  to  a  clear 
and  present  danger  during  the  with- 
drawal process. 

It  is  not  a  defeatist  proposal,  but 
rather  a  constructive  plan  for  ending  the 
war  and  freeing  our  resources  to  be  used 
to  battle  against  himger,  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  ignorance. 

In  the  final  judgment  of  history,  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  will  not  be  meas- 
ured by  its  ability  to  Inflict  misery,  but 
by  its  ability  to  do  good.  Let  us  put  an 
end  to  this  war  and  enter  a  new  era  of 
American  greatness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rzcoks  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Amendment  To  End  the 
Shell  Game,"  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  AHXKUcslvr  To  Cmd  ths  Sbxxx  OaMX 
Over  the  weekend  the  Afsoclated  Presa  in- 
vited Senators  MtKJovcm  anrl  OrlfUn  to  ar^ue 
for,  luid  agalnet.  the  Bo-r^alled  Atnentlmellt 
to  End  the  War  and  while  we  don't  agT«e 
with  all  of  wliat  Senator  McGovem  had  to 
say  (and  leaat  of  all  with  the  patently  spurl- 
OU3  title  that  haa  been  given  to  thla  meas- 
ure) we  find  ourselves  disagreeing  with  just 
about  everything  Senator  Grlflln  aald.  When 
hla  argument  Is  not  merely  specious  it  tuma 
upon  Itself  In  a  way  wlilch  seems  to  tis  worth 
isotlng  as  the  Senate  coTaes  up  to  today*a 
final  vote. 

What  Senator  Orlffln  irlnds  up  saying,  on 
tiehalf  of  the  administration,  la  that  "There 
Is  no  need  at  all  for  a  law  or  anything  else 
seeking  to  acoompllsb  what  *J  already  being 
dcme."  He  quotes  Mr.  Nixon  as  saying  that 
hLh  administration  "has  adopted  a  plan  which 
we  have  worked  out  In  rjooperatlon  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  for  the  complete  with- 
drawal ol  all  U3.  crjtnbat  forces  on  an  or- 
derly, scheduled  timetable."  He  quotes  Sec- 
retary Rogers  aa  saying  that  this  pixx»9a  la 
"irreversible" — that  It  "(»ntemplatee  the 
complete  wlthrlrawal  of  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam." and  he  acknowledges  that  a  l&r^e  part 
of  thla  sirlthdniwal.  and  therefore  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  timetable,  has  already  been 
publicly  announced;  by  next  April,  "an  addi- 
tional 160.000  troops  will  have  come  home." 

So  there  is  apparently  no  liarm  to  the 
President's  Sxlng  some  dearlllnee,  a  fuU  year 
ahead,  and  In  making  flat  and  final  cMin- 
mltmenta  to  eventual,  total  withdrawal.  But 
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wben  the  Congreea  propoaes  to  Ox  ft  tlm««  r&cui  can  no  longer  t>e  suppressed.  The  Presl-  questions.  The  dead  and  wounded  are  not 
table  which  u  no  more  binding.  In  effect,  dent  biamei  the  war  critics  for  this,  the  Vice  (jjg  President's  obligation  alone.  The 
than  Mr  Nlion'i  tUnetahle,  »nd  13  In  fftct  Prceldent  finds  It  close  to  treason.  But  the  burden  lalls  on  all  of  US.  What  we  do  or 
quite  consistent  with  It.  this  b«^ome^  "dftn-  process  of  public  disuiuslonment  over  this  .  ^  ^  conjunction  with  the  President, 
gerous"  and  •dlaruptlTe"  and  a  clear  signal  war  does  not  begin  with  the  dlsuiusloned:  It  *^  determine  the  end  Ol  the 
K>  the  Oommunlst.  that  thej  "need  not  ne-  has  always  begun  with  dissembling  by  the  "»  ">«  ™<1.  *»"  Oeternune  me  eaa  OJ  uin 
gotlate  senously.  that  they  could  attain  by  government  And  the  main  virtue  of  the  Mc-  ™*5-  .  r^ 
default  what  they  oould  not  win  on  the  bat-  Oovem-Halfleld  amendment  Is  not  that  It  We  cannot  say.  Leave  U  lO  tne  tT^s- 
tlefleld."  The  Communists.  Senator  Qrlila  will  end  the  war.  which  It  does  not  guarantee.  Ident."  and  then  wash  OUT  hands  of  the 
tells  us.  have  "m  an  Infinite  degree  the  ca-  but  that  It  wUl  require  a  certain  degree  of  matter.  The  Senate  so  said  at  the  begln- 
paeity  to  walk  with  time "  candor  about  the  war.  If  our  effort  or  our  ^jjjg  ^i  ^jjij  m-fated  military  involve- 
Well,  so  they  do.  And  so  they  can  also  ntA.  fortunes  should  take  a  bad  turn,  while  Im-  j^^j^^  ^  j^alf  decade  ago.  We  left  It  to  a 
which  means  that  they  can  probably  t«U  the  posing  no  real  limitations  on  the  President  If  pj^sldent  We  raised  no  caveat.  AU  In  the 
difference  between  a  piece  of  legislation  things  go  well.  ^^^^  ^^  leaving  it  to  the  President,  we 
Silefmr^tbTS-'i^^.'Si  ^iv'^^'fo?'^  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sue-  endowed  a  war  which  we  did  not  expect 
S^^S*hrw\S^S^«t^7t^e3^mS.:^  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  to  begin  In  the  same  name,  by  rejecting 
a  public  presidential  commitment  which  la  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  the  time  be  Hatfleld-MoOovero,  will  we  now  haiJ  an 
•Irreversible  "  As  a  practical  matter,  the  taken  equally  from  both  sides.  American  military  withdrawal  which  has 
amended    McOovem-Hatfleld    provision    re-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  yet  to  take  place? 

quires  the  President  merely  to  do  what  he  objection,  it  is  SO  Ordered.  The  clerk  will  we  do  not  confront  this  vote  on  Hat- 
would  have  to  do  in  any  ease  to  get  the  ^jjj  ^^  ^y  Qeld-McOovern  UghUy  or  suddenly.  It 

about  an  adverwy  with  -an  infmiMT^  ""f/"  w  -^^,,™x,  „  o  •.,  ,t  ^  legislative  sense,  it  has  been  coming  ever 
eapsclty  to  walk  with  time."  McOovem-Hat-  M'-  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  since  last  year  when  the  Senate  sought, 
field  offers  no  more  Incentive  tor  stalling  on  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  in  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  on 
negotiations  than  the  President's  own  prom-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  Laos  to  restrain  the*deepenmg  involve- 
Isee.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without  ment  In  Indochina.  Then  on  June  24  the 
So  our  answer  to  Senator  Grlffln  Is  very  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Senate  voted  for  the  Dole  amendment,  81 
simple:  It  there  Is  no  need  for  a  law  to  ac-  who  yields  time?  to  10  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
complish  irftot  ts  atrtady  being  done  there  ^^  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  uon  In  a  legal  sense  that  may  have 
^yT"^^rmpLhT.S  \ro,T^f  ^n,  5  minutes  to  the  malority  leader,  the  dis-  been  redundant  but.  in  my  Judgment,  it 
tone  The  McOovem-Hatfleld  proposal  does  tingulshed  Senator  from  Montana.  was  not  a  useless  gesture.  The  repeal  of 
not.  after  all.  require  the  President  to  follow  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Tonkin  served  notice  once  and  for  all 
a  cDngreasSonal  iimeiable  If  he  can  Improve  ator  from  Montana  is  recognized.  that  whatever  its  initial  responsibility. 
upon  It— although  Senator  Orlffin  seems  to  be  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  the  Senate  was  henceforth  disassociating 
ar^tung  that  It  would.  All  It  really  does,  in  are  on  the  verge  Of  a  vote  which  will  stand  itself  from  a  course  of  policy  which  had 
Its  present  form  Is  to  reinforce  the  Pr«ii-  ^^^^^  u,  tj,^  ug^t  of  the  Continuing  enmeshed  us  and  was  tending  still  to 
me-nV  oTS^^STJST^nr^.'T^  of'^onl  '^^^^  ^^  Indochina.  IT^e  vote  is  sought  plunge  us  deeper  Into  IndochUia.  Then 
gress  In  thi«  sense  )u.t  because  the  amend-  ^  »  steP  toward  peace  In  a  time  of  War.  on  June  30  the  Senate  voted  58  to  37  for 
ment  accepts  the  President's  current  sense  of  Despite  incessant  talk  of  the  one  we  re-  Cooper-Church  on  Cambodia  In  so  do- 
tlming  without  foreclosing  the  need  for  a  main  enmeshed  in  the  other.  In  mj' J udg-  ing.  the  Senate  sought  to  establish  a  legal 
stretchout  later  on.  It  is  as  much  an  ek-  ment,  therefore.  It  Is  a  necessary  step.  barrier  to  the  enlargement  of  the  com- 
pression of  support  as  It  Is  a  restraint  It  Is  ^g  org  still  in  Vietnam.  We  are  still  in  mitment  of  American  lives  and  resources 
f^f^iT^^  °'  '"P'"""'"'U-  '"^^  overdue  to  ^^  deeper  perhaps,  than  a  year  or  3  as  the  Vietnamese  tragedy  expanded  into 
Tr^Zr.:r^ST.^^ir::^rT,  ««    ^he  Uves  of  Americans  are  still  that  country. 

President  should  not  positively  welcome  It-  risked  over  Cambodia  where  they  were  I  am  only  too  aware  that  these  actions 

above  all.  at  a  time  when  he  and  his  lieu-  not  risked  a  year  ago.  The  zone  of  com-  to  date  have  had  a  limited  effect.  The 

tenants  are  at  great  pains  to  prove  to  us  and  bat.  in  short,  does  not  contract;  It  ex-  Senate's  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 

to  our  adversaries  that  things  are  going  our  pands.  The  War  goes  on.  lutlon  has  not  yet  brought  an  end  to  the 

way    Our  casualties  are  do»-n.  drastically.  To  be  sure,  as  Americans  have  been  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Nor  did  the  first 

which  is  the  moat  effective  evidence  we  could  withdrawn  in  the  tens  of  thousands  the  Cooper-Church  terminate  our  involve- 

^'<f!5^'^rS^,v°',im,r''^„?b  vi^  ««ni»  "'  S^"^^  c<"nbat  has  slowed.  To  ment  in  Laos  Even  now.  a  creeping  com- 

S;:S^"Sir*Sr'.nl"  r  ^n.  '^;  be    sure,    in   consequence,    the    rate   of  mitment  Is  underlay  in  Cambodia  not- 

yet  entirely  clear    Is  not  pressing  the  war  American    casualUes    has    dropped.    As  withstanding  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 

with  the  same  old  intensity:  the  South  Viet-  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  de-  ment.  But  who  is  to  say  these  Senate 

namese  army  Is  performing  better  every  day.  serves  every  credit  for  bringing  about  this  measures  were  without  effect?  Who  is  to 

we  are  loid.  The  Vice  President  Is  returning  reverse  thrust.  He  deserves  every  support  say  to  what  other  places  and  depths  in 

from   an   AMan   tour   aglow  with   prognMS  in  continuing  to  press  the  military  with-  Asia  the  inertia  of  present  policy  would 

"P"'"-  drawal.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  Ignore  have  carried  this  Nation  without  the  re- 

„^Lii;i°,?H^tM„r'^?.^l,''.mc  h^,'!m„n"l1  ^^  i<^^  '^at  despite  his  efforts,  the  totals  sistance  of  the  Senate? 

?hTe°were"i:^"  r";^  doubt'^rtLe'X^dS' «  °'  American  dead  and  wounded  continue  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 

administration   official,   about  their  ability  to  rise  every  day.  They  rise  relentlessly,  of  the  Senatorhas  expired 

to  make  good  on  their  timetable— that  would  from  week  to  Week.  As  of  August  J2:  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  have  2  min- 

glvc  us  all  pause.  But  If  that  were  the  caae.  It  wounded                                                  387  918  Ui^s? 

would  be  all  the  more  reason  for  the  ad-                                '  Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 

ministration's  being  under  some  requirement  combat  dead                                                43  413  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

to  say  so— to  tell  us  what  u  gotog  on.  to  pre-     Non-combat   dead I—      sisiu  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  come,  now,  to 

par.  us  for  new  ulveraarle..  to  rally  support                                                               Hatfleld-McOovem.  I  respect  the  Presl- 

^t"  M!.^v°eLT.tSr'rn^"?;S  ?o;S              ^o""  -»- -Jh^  dent's  Sincerity  in  opposing  this  amend- 

wouid  now  require.  It  would  oblige  the  «-  Total  caauaiu-                        939  ow,  ment  Just  as  I  do  his  intentioris  »-lth  re- 

ecutlv.branch^to  come  Clean  with  the  reat  of                 Total  caaualUe. 339.030  g,rd  to  this  tragic  conflict.  I  know  that 

us  so  that  we  don't  learn,  as  we  did  on  AprU  80  That  was  a  week  ago.  Slnoe  then  others  he  desires  to  restrain  the  involvement,  to 

of  this  year,  for  one  example,  of  a  crippling  have  died;  Others  have  been  wounded,  end  the  war  and  to  hasten  the  American 

adversity  In  Cambodia,  which  waa  not  worth  what  will  the  totals  be  when  they  are  withdrawal. 

mentioning  in  a  full-dresa  Vietnam  report  reported  as  of  August  29?  What  of  the  I  do  not  question  the  President's  will  or 

4rZ^,nhV.  >,..  ..^h-H  „„,  .iT„«,  „r  f„^.  week  after?  And  after  that?  Where  u  «kiU  in  conducting  foreign  poUcy  and  aa 

an?^««tn^hr^n^erihe"?'^  'ITr.  ^  ^<^  "^  President,  where  la  the  end?  Com^nander  In  Chief  In  the  pursuit  of 

public  opinion,  which  only  serves  to  bring  on  The  Senate  cannot  evade  its  share  of  these  ends.  I  would  seek  only  to  relnlorea 

the  great  political  upheavals  when  the  bard  responsibility  for   the  answer  to  such  them,  as  the  Constitution  intended,  by 
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the  exercise  of  the  separate  Senate  func- 
tion of  advise  and  consent  in  concert  with 
the  President's  powers.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, the  difficulties  are  such,  in  my 
Judgment,  as  to  require  a  Joint  effort  of 
this  kind  if  there  Is  to  be  an  orderly  ter- 
mination of  this  conflict. 

The  Hatfield-McGovem  amendment 
offers  an  opportunity  for  concerted  ac- 
tion. It  offers  an  opportunity  to  strength- 
en the  President's  efforts  both  abroad 
and  at  home  in  seeking  to  speed  up  the 
dratvndovin  of  American  forces.  It  offers, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  to  reduce  more 
rapidly  toward  zero  the  level  of  Ameri- 
can casualties.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
hasten  our  military  exit  from  the  South- 
east Asian  mainland  where  we  had  no 
vital  interests  which  required  us  to  lodge 
our  military  strength  in  the  first  place. 

To  bring  to  an  end  a  mistaken  policy; 
to  save  American  lives,  to  help  restore  the 
Inner  unity  of  this  Nation — reasons 
enough  to  support  Hatfield-McGovem. 
I  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  GOLDWAIEB). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  in  any 
Senator's  mind  that  this  has  been  a 
wrong  war.  I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  our 
getting  into  It  was  particularly  wrong, 
but  we  never  meant  to  win  this  war.  and 
when  you  do  not  mean  to  win  a  war,  for 
Ood's  sake,  do  not  get  into  a  war.  This 
is  the  first  war  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try which  history  will  say  we  lost  be- 
cause we  did  not  go  into  it  with  the  will 
on  the  part  of  any  President  who  par- 
ticipated in  getting  us  into  the  war  to 
win  it.  We  could  have  won  it.  We  could 
have  won  it  6  years  ago,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, had  we  used  our  power  correctly,  the 
war  might  never  have  started.  But  we 
allowed  it  to  start. 

It  has  been  an  expensive  war,  one 
of  the  most  expensive  in  our  history,  not 
Just  in  money,  because  that  becomes  an 
Inconsequential  cost  when  we  compare 
money  against  men.  It  has  divided  our 
country  as  probably  no  war  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  coimtry  except  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  has  divided  us.  And  it 
need  not  have  divided  our  coxmtry  bad 
we  gone  into  this  war  and  bad  we  made 
a  decision  to  go  into  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  made  up  our  minds  to  win 
the  war. 

I  hope  that  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  will  anything  like  this  ever  again 
be  perpetrated  against  the  American 
people.  I  think  it  has  been  a  shame  and 
a  crime.  I  think  history  is  going  to 
blacken  the  names  of  those  Presidents 
who  got  us  into  tills  position  and  refused 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

It  has  weakened  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  As  I  talk  to  friends  aroimd  the 
world,  it  shocks  me  to  hear  what  people 
are  saying  about  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  inability  to  make  up 
its  mind,  inability  to  separate  national 
politics  from  international  policy.  In- 
ternational policy  on  which  depends  the 
whole  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world. 
And  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
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courage — if    I    may    say, 
stand  up  and  face  it. 

It  rather  sickens  me  to  hear  amend- 
ments coming  up  like  this.  I  know  it  Is 
perfectly  witliin  our  constitutional  rights 
to  offer  amendments  like  this,  to  con- 
trol the  spending  by  the  President  so  thai 
we  might  end  the  war,  but  I  have  to 
remind  us  that  our  President  Inherited 
these  wrongs.  He  did  not  create  them.  He 
is  the  first  President  we  have  had  to  do 
anything  about  changing  those  wrongs. 
He  is  the  man  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  going  to  war  and  emerging 
with  peace. 

We  have  some  constitutional  rights  in 
this  general  area  but,  Mr.  President,  they 
are  very,  very  fuzzy,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  those  who  are  constantly  bringing  up 
this  type  of  amendment  that  they  do  as 
I  have  so  often  suggested — if  they  are 
not  happy  with  the  warmaking  powers 
of  the  Congress,  If  they  are  not  happy 
with  the  strategic,  Uctical,  and  force 
level  decisionmaking  powers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, let  us  offer  constitutional 
amendments  to  the  people  to  correct 
that.  If  we  are  not  happy  with  the  powers 
given  to  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  under  the  ConsUtution,  then  let 
us  change  it  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Let  us  not  try  to  get  it  changed 
by  congressional  edict. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  soundly  de- 
feated. Even  though  I  recognize  the  right 
of  Senators  to  offer  it.  I  think  it  comes 
at  a  poor  time  in  our  liistory,  when  we 
are  trying  to  engage  the  enemy  in  mean- 
ingful talks.  I  do  not  think  we  are  giving 
our  negotiators  any  kind  of  handle  at 
all.  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  we  are  helping 
Hanoi  every  time  we  seek  to  hamper  the 
E»resident  in  ending  a  war  that  need 
never  have  started.  I  said  that  6  long 
years  ago,  but,  unforttmateiy,  people 
would  not  listen 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DOI.EI. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
about  concluded  the  Madison  Avenue 
effort  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  sell  the  so-called  "end  the 
war"  amendment  wlilch  I  have  desig- 
nated the  "lose  the  peace"  amend- 
ment— to  the  UJS.  Senate.  For  the  first 
time  in  history.  OS.  Senators  have  raised 
funds  directly  to  be  used  to  lobby  their 
follow  Senators.  It  is  fair  to  say.  exclud- 
ing those  who  have  Presidential  ambi- 
tions, the  vote  today  will  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no 
confidence  In  the  Vletnamizatlon  policy 
of  President  Nixon. 

The  various  versions  of  the  so-called 
"end  the  war  amendment"  should  prove 
to  everyone  the  impossibility  and  the  im- 
practicability of  attempting  to  fix  a  date. 
■While  the  sponsors  would  Impose  a  fixed 
date  on  the  President,  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  they  have  had  difficulty  arriv- 
ing at  a  date  themselves. 

First  the  war  was  to  end  on  December 
1,  1970;  then  December  31.  1970;  then 
April  30.  1971;  then  December  31.  1971; 
and  now  March  1, 1D72. 

It  seems  strange.  Indeed,  that  the 
sponsors,  having  used  five  different,  arbi- 
trary dates  in  an  effort  to  attract  more 


votes,  would  now  seek  to  hamstring  the 
President  who  has  been  extracting  us 
from  South  Vietnam. 

I  can  Imagine  what  the  critics  would 
be  saying  If  President  Nixon  had  chang- 
ed his  mind  five  different  times  on  troop 
withdrawals  or  on  South  Vietnam  policy. 
The  hard  facts  are  that  the  President 
and  only  the  President  Is  the  Command- 
er in  Chief— that  the  President  and 
only  the  President  can  negotiate  peace, 
and  that  despite  the  appeal  of  the  so- 
called  "end  the  war"  amendment — 
which  1  designate  the  "lose  the  peace" 
amendment — it  can  best  be  character- 
ized as  a  shallow  appeal  to  the  emotions 
and  anxieties  of  good  Americans  who  are 
weary  of  7  years  of  war. 

Politics  might  dictate  supporting  the 
amendment,  but  I  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Senators  have  confidence  in 
President  Nixon's  policies  because  he  Is 
demonstrating  that  we  may  achieve 
peace  with  honor — rather  than  retreat 
and  defeat. 

To  those  who  say  that  40  votes  would 
be  a  moral  victory,  I  say  40  votes  for  the 
amendment  would  be  a  moral  defeat  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  18  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  have? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  5  minutes 
remaining.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
yesterday  and  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
peat, the  attempt  to  determine  how  one 
extricates  oneself  from  an  impopular 
war  is  difficult  enough  for  the  agency  of 
government  which  is  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  with  the  extrica- 
tion from  it^-namely.  the  executive  de- 
partment, under  the  Commander  In 
Chief. 

That  difficult  Job  Is  being  well  handled. 
The  deescalation  is  going  on  according 
to  plan  and  promise.  The  plans  were  an- 
nounced and  the  promises  have  been 
kept.  The  credibility  is  good. 

The  American  people  clearly  have  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  this  is  being  done 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  by  one  who  was 
not  initially  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion, but  who  inherited  it.  who  grasped 
this  particular  nettle  and  Is  seeking  to 
meet  Ills  respoiKibtlity  for  the  security 
of  the  Nation  and  its  Armed  Forces  by 
putting  an  end  to  this  war  as  readily  as 
It  can  possibly  t>e  managed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  in  this 
ChamtJer  could  do  as  well.  Certainly  not 
under  theise  circumstances.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  why  it  becomes  so  necessary 
to  establish  a  series  of  calendar  dates. 
If  the  first  date  was  good,  why  did  they 
not  adhere  to  It?  If  the  second  date  is 
good,  why  not  adhere  to  it?  If  they  can 
get  the  priijoneis  of  war  out.  let  them  ten 
us  how  they  can  do  it.  If  they  cannot 
get  the  priioneis  of  war  out,  why  not 
be  candid  about  It? 
But  Id  truth  sod  In  fact,  to  extricate 
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ourselves  from  the  fanUsy  which  has 
suSufed  and  perhaps  confused  thii  de- 
bate, the  only  proper  solution.  1  think,  Is 
to  send  word  to  the  other  natioiu  of  the 
world  that  they  can  still  trust  us.  that 
we  keep  our  promises,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  not  been  asked  to 
take  over  the  conduct  of  the  war,  that 
the  President  is  doing  what  he  under- 
took to  do,  and  that  this  amendment  is 
unnecessary  and  mischievous. 

The  amendment  does  serve  to  advance, 
of  course,  the  popularity  of  Individuals, 
who  can  manage  considerable  full-page 
publicity  out  of  it;  but  aside  from  the 
ointment  which  it  pours  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  aroma  which  may  be 
stuffed  by  tlie  gulllbft  public,  the  amend- 
ment does  harm  and  no  good. 
I.  therefore,  ask  that  it  be  defeated. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  DOMimCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  good 
deal  of  this  debate.  One  of  the  things 
that  has  Intrigued  me  about  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  billed  as  an  end-the-war 
amendment. 

Well,  if  we  are  going  to  end  the  war  at 
the  end  of  1971,  why  do  we  not  end  it 
now?  Why  give  the  enemy  18  months' 
advance  warning,  so  they  can  start  kill- 
ing more  American  men?  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  say  "You  have  18 
months'  leeway  to  try  and  knock  us  off, 
and  we  will  then  get  out  " 

Obviously,  everyone  wants  to  end  our 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  if 
we  are  going  to  give  the  enemy  18 
months'  advance  notice  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  It  wUl  be  Impossible  to 
achieve  anything  at  the  peace  talks  In 
Paris,  and  It  will  further  endanger  the 
process  of  withdrawal  and  Vietnamiza- 
Uon  under  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  will  give  the  enemy  a  chance 
to  build  up  tactically,  so  that  he  can  use 
his  own  Initiative  wherever  he  feels  like 
It  and  it  will  prohibit  us  from  taking  any 
action  to  upset  enemy  offensive  buildups. 
It  Just  seems  to  me  that  when  VS. 
Senators  try  to  act  as  tactical  gen- 
erals, at  a  time  when  we  are  fighting  a 
war  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  miles 
away,  we  are  making  about  as  bad  &  mis- 
take as  anyone  could  make.  So  I  hope  my 
colleagues  vnll  vote  with  me  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  to  establish  a  time- 
table for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Indochina.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  is  directed  toward  bring- 
ing to  an  end  the  Involvement  of  VS. 
forces — active  combat  and  support  per- 
sonnel— In  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indo- 
china countries  by  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  major  goal  of  the 
amendment — as  stated  by  the  sponsors — 
Is  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  ob- 
jectives are  earnestly  desired  by  all 
Members  of  this  body  and  by  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  social  status. 
Let  us  hope  that  there  is  no  implication 
In  the  title  of  this  proposal,  "An  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War",  that  proponent-; 
want  to  end  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
mat  the  opponents  do  not.  It  would  be 


a  tragedy  if  this  Impression  were  as- 
sumed by  the  people  of  this  country. 

All  Senators  must  face  the  question  of 
whether  the  pending  amendment  is  the 
proper  way  and  the  t)est  method  of  etlect- 
Ing  American  withdrawal  and  bringing 
peace  to  Vietnam.  As  have  other  Sena- 
tors, I  have  faced  that  question.  I  have 
given  It  painstaking  study.  My  conclu- 
sion Is  that  the  McGovem-Hstfleld 
amendment  will  not  achieve  the  totally 
desirable  objectives 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  timetable  by  law  will  remove 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
critical  flexibility  which  he  needs  In 
terminating  American  involvement,  in 
pursuing  the  Paris  peace  negotiations. 
In  shifting  more  responsibility  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  in  securing  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Any  serious  consideration  of 
ending  the  Vietnam  conflict  mvist  take 
Into  consideration  progress  on  all  of  these 
fronts.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  proposed 
timetable  does  this. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  revl.'sed 
amendment  which  allows  the  President 
sixty  extra  days  In  case  of  an  emergency 
when  "meml)ers  of  the  American  Armed 
Forees  are  exposed  to  unanticipated 
clear  and  present  danger"  provides  the 
Chief  Executive  with  needed  flexibility. 
There  Is  Indication  that  some  persons 
may  have  changed  from  a  position  of 
opposition  to  one  of  support  based  on  this 
change.  It  Is  my  evaluation  that  the  add- 
ing of  sixty  days  does  lltUe  to  enhance 
the  options  of  the  President.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  timetable  is  estab- 
lished— give  or  take  sixty  days  While 
giving  authority  to  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  date  of  withdrawal  of  American 
forces,  the  amendment  provides  that  he 
"may",  within  10  days  after  the  suspen- 
sion, submit  recommendations.  Including 
a  new  withdrawal  date.  It  is  stated  that 
this  Is  another  concession  to  allow  flexi- 
bility for  the  President  and  to  lessen  the 
rigidity  of  earlier  versions  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. They  are  honorable  and  patriotic 
men.  I  find  little  In  this  provision  how- 
ever, which  adds  to  the  President  s  op- 
tions or  which  changes  the  rigid  nature 
of  the  otherwise  fixed  timetable  to  which 
he  must  adhere. 

Realistically,  if  the  Congress  were  to 
act  on  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  previously  mentioned 
provision  he  would  be  required  to  begin 
an  early  campaign  to  secure  support  for 
his  proposal.  As  the  withdrawal  date 
came  closer,  the  chances  of  his  present- 
ing to  the  Congress  a  recommendation  to 
change  the  date  would  diminish  sub- 
stantially. Thus,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  this  provision  could  ever  l)e  used 
by  the  President  if  the  need  developed 
and  if  he  chose  to  act. 

I  have  stressed  the  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dents  flexibility.  My  reason  for  this  is 
twofold:  The  President  Is  required  to 
bear  the  burden  of  Implementing  Ameri- 
can policy  on  the  battlefield  and  at  the 
negotiating  table.  He  Is  the  leader  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuing  decisions 
which  must  be  made  as  the  United  States 
disengages  from  Vietnam.  The  Congress 
does  not  share  and  cannot  share  In  the 


exact  decisionmaking  process  and  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment  is  cer- 
tainly not  written  to  provide  detailed 
congressional  guidance  in  those  decisions. 
I  think  Senators  »ill  agree  that  such  an 
amendment  could  not  be  written. 

The  establishment  of  a  fixed  timetable 
is  Just  that — a  timetable  only.  And  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  timetable  there  is 
much  remaining  that  is  open  to  question. 
The  President  is  basically  left  to  confront 
and  cope  with  those  questions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  must  be 
complete  freedom  of  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  that  the  Congress  should  not  be- 
come actively  Involved  In  determining 
future  US.  policies.  The  SenaU  advo- 
cated such  action  In  passage  of  the 
Cooper-Chureh  amendment  for  which  I 
voted.  But  congressional  activity  in  this 
area  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
particular  issue.  In  my  opinion,  the  en- 
actment of  Cooper-Church  was  based  on 
a  different  set  of  circumstances  and  to 
achieve  a  different  objective.  It  was  legi- 
timate legislative  action  to  establish  the 
guidelines  luider  which  the  President 
could  move  into  Cambodia  in  the  future. 
But  the  Congress  does  not  take  action 
merely  to  a-ssert  congressional  authority. 
This  should  not  be  the  end  objective. 
So  much  of  the  debate  has  focused  on 
this  question  that  the  impression  Is 
abroad  that  congressional  authority  is 
the  only  issue  Involved.  The  proposition 
that  passage  of  the  McGovern-Hatfleld 
amendment  would  restilt  in  the  sharing 
of  respoastbiUty  for  what  happens  next 
in  Vietnam  has  been  overemphasized. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  passage  of  the 
amendment  would  place  in  the  Congress 
a  greater  responsibility  for  the  final  out- 
come of  the  conflict — the  maimer  th 
which  the  United  States  disengages  and 
how  a  settlement  is  secured.  However, 
there  are  degrees  of  respon.«lbility.  In  the 
final  analysis  the  major  burden  and  the 
responsibility  fall  upon  the  President. 

I  have  noted  that  the  President  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  for  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  criticized  for  sup- 
posedly having  downgraded  the  efforts  to 
secure  a  negotiated  settlement  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  particularly  because 
of  the  long  delay  in  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  negotiator.  I  certainly  agree 
that  the  President  should  have  moved 
more  rapidly  to  name  a  representative 
to  the  peace  talks  and  to  bolster  emphasis 
on  and  determination  to  try  harder  for 
a  negotiated  settlement.  The  stalemate 
in  Paris  has  been  extremely  discourag- 
ing, but  we  must  not  write  this  effort  off 
as  hopeless.  We  must  continue  to  hope 
and  work  for  new  Initiatives. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  on 
the  possible  impact  of  the  pending 
amendment  on  the  Paris  negotiations. 
Supporters  of  the  amendment  have  con- 
tended that  it  would  help  to  reach  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  by  forcing  North  and 
South  Vietnam  to  confront  the  reailtlee 
of  ending  their  own  war.  I  do  not  con- 
cur. Rather,  it  1«  my  belief  that  the  fixed 
timetable  under  which  the  President 
must  proceed  would  eliminate  any  Incen- 
tive on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  to 
negotiate  a  final  settlement.  North  Viet- 
nam would  have  the  knowledge  of  and 
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the  fact  of  a  fixed  timetable.  And  It 
would  be  in  a  law  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress— not  negotiated  by  the  President. 
I  do  not  see  in  this  posture  any  reason 
why  the  enemy  would  then  rush  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
outset — from  the  time  when  the  original 
version  of  this  amendment  was  first 
presented  to  the  Senate — there  has  never 
been  any  serious  question  about  the  out- 
come. The  debate  has  been  extended  and 
the  public  relations  efforts  have  been 
Intense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  really 
believed  that  this  proposition  would  ever 
become  law.  Even  if  the  amendment  were 
to  pass  the  Senate,  it  would  not  survive  a 
conference  with  Uie  House  ol  Represent- 
atives— and  ever>'one  knows  that. 

So,  the  only  real  point  of  all  of  this 
long  debate  seems  to  be  related  to 
psychological  impact.  It  is  rather  ironic 
but  predictable,  perhaps,  that  as  we  are 
about  to  vote  and  the  outcome  la  quite 
clear  an  effort  Is  being  to  portray  rejec- 
tion of  this  amendment  as  some  kind 
of  a  Wctory  for  those  who  have 
championed  It.  I  say  this  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  those  who  spon- 
sored the  amendment.  Their  motives  and 
InUntlons  are  honorable. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  rejection 
by  the  Senate  of  this  amendment  will 
not  be  a  victory  in  any  sense,  psychologi- 
cally or  otherwise,  for  those  who  have 
sponsored  and  advocated  this  amend- 
ment. The  vote  of  the  Senate  will  be,  and 
it  should  be  portrayed  to  the  country  and 
the  world  as  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
President  Nixon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the    Senator    from    New    York     (Mr. 

OOODCLL) . 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  a  historic  vote,  a  vote  for  a  re- 
assertion  of  congressional  responsibility 
over  the  Issues  of  war  and  peace,  a  vote 
to  set  a  fixed  date  to  end  our  Involve- 
ment Ui  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  vote 
to  assist  the  President,  If  you  will,  in  re- 
moving our  troops  for  us  to  share  the 
burden  and  pain  of  removing  those 
troops. 

Prom  a  handful  of  supporters  last  fall, 
we  now  will  have  a  substantial  number. 
I  do  not  regard  the  vote,  whatever  it  be, 
as  a  victory  unless  we  win.  But  I  think  It 
is  measurable  and  slgnlflcant  progress 
toward  peace,  measurable  and  slgnlfl- 
cant progress  toward  the  rightful  asser- 
tion of  congressional  authority  over  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  here  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  so  many  other  things 
have  been  going  on  that  we  have  had 
scant  attendance  and  seldom  little  con- 
tribution at  the  end  of  the  debate,  but 
this  is  an  exception.  Some  excellent 
statements  have  been  made  here  this 
morning,  even  though  they  were  com- 
pelled to  be  brief.  I  am  very  gratified. 


and  I  thank  those  who  have  spoken  this 
morning  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

True,  it  Is  a  historic  vote.  For  the  flrst 
time,  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  we 
will  have  voted  to  change  direction  in 
the  midst  of  a  war. 

MX.  President,  I  have  said  before,  but 
I  say  again,  that  If  we  are  going  to  take 
away  the  discretion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  times  of  stress,  re- 
gardless of  who  he  Is,  take  away  his 
Judgment,  bis  power  to  act,  and  strip 
him  of  his  responsibilities  to  be  our  nego- 
tiator, our  terms  maker,  our  peacemak- 
er; If  we  are  going  to  take  away  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation,  and  that  Is  what  our 
Chief  Executive  Is:  If  we  are  going  to 
put  him  under  a  shroud,  put  him  under 
the  cold  hand  of  death  so  far  as  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  are  concerned — if  we 
are  going  to  do  that  and  immobilize  him, 
then  we  ought  to  Immobilize  every  single 
military  man  we  have  in  Indochina,  but 
not  on  the  date  contained  in  tills  amend- 
ment. I  would  advocate  starting  our  with- 
drawal within  30  minutes  after  this  vote 
Is  taken.  I  mean  every  word  of  that. 

If  the  legislative  body  is  going  to  re- 
solve against  our  position  in  everything 
that  comes  with  Judgment  and  discretion, 
then  I  do  not  have  the  heart  to  continue 
to  tell  those  boys  that  they  are  fighting 
for  something  worthwhile. 

So  I  believe  It  is  all  or  nothing  today, 
and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  clear  and 
uiunlstakable. 

No  one  has  more  respect  than  I  do  for 
those  on  the  other  side  and  for  their 
great  sincerity.  I  repeat  over  and  over 
that  it  Is  a  question  of  Judgment. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment,  not  a  question  of  patri- 
otism. They  are  as  patriotic  as  I  am. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  ^.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. I  have  to  continue.  My  time  is  run- 
ning. 

So  my  parting  word  is  that  If  we  are 
going  to  Immobilize  the  power  of  our 
Government  at  the  White  House,  immo- 
bilize the  President,  who  is  the  natural 
leader,  then  let  us  unmobilize  our  Army 
and  really  come  home. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  show- 
down comes  on  this  vote,  there  will  t>e,  as 
there  should  be.  a  smashing  majority,  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  regardless  of 
Its  good  Intentions. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  his  colleagues 
who  have  assured  us  that  they  do  not 
think  that  those  of  us  who  support  this 
amendment  are  unpatriotic.  I  think  they 
are  very  generous  in  saying  that  they  do 
not  think  we  are  unpatriotic  citizens  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  greet,  and  urge  the  defeat  of,  this 
piece  of  Senate  business  which  was  dealt 
with  so  brusquely  the  last  time  It  made 
an  appearance  In  our  midst. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  amend- 
ment was  shunted  away  by  Its  propo- 


nents when  I  tried  to  get  It  voted  on  in 
June.  Still.  1  want  to  salute  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  for  allowing  it  to  see 
the  bright  light  of  day.  I  am  only  per- 
plexed as  to  why  they  now  consider  It 
a  suitable  time  to  discuss  It.  After  all,  9 
weeks  ago  our  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
amendment  was  represented  as  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

I  suppose  something  must  have 
changed.  Perhaps  the  planets  are  in  some 
especially  appropriate  conjunction  Per- 
haps the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
know  a  rule  that  is  relevant — something 
like  the  rule  for  telling  the  months  dur- 
ing which  one  may  or  may  not  eat  oys- 
ters. That  might  explain  why  they  were 
60  desperately  anxious  to  avoid  voting 
on  this  in  June.  However,  In  the  hurly- 
burly  of  modem  life  it  is  nice  to  see  that 
the  supporters  of  this  amendment  have 
a  leisurely  altitude.  They  are  not  to  be 
rushed.  They  do  not  surrender  to  the 
sense  of  tirgency  that  pervades  so  much 
of  modem  life.  The  pace  with  which 
they  approach  their  cherished  amend- 
ment has  the  stately  grandeur  of  a  grad- 
uation pnwession.  Only  the  playing  of 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  is  missing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
I  considered  it  appropriate  to  act  on  this 
matter  some  time  ago,  during  the  exten- 
sive and  properly  comprehensive  debate 
on  American  foreign  policy  and  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief.  But  It  could  well  be  that,  by  mod- 
era  standards  of  "relevance."  this 
amendment  Is  more  "relevant "  right  now. 
Surely  the  last  thing  one  wants  to  do  is 
get  caught  athwart  this  week's  stand- 
ards of  relevance,  so  I  yield,  relatively 
cheerfully,  on  this  point.  However,  I 
wonder  If  the  same  tolerance  Is  prevail- 
ing among  all  the  persons  who  have  been 
following  the  promises  made  by  the  sup- 
porters of  tills  amendment. 

On  May  2,  Senators  McGovxhh,  Hai- 
rizi.D.  HoGHza.  and  Goodxli.  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  they  announced 
their  Intention  to  submit  this  amend- 
ment. In  their  Joint  statement  at  that 
time  they  said: 

The  time  has  oome  for  Congress  to  face  a 
liiBtofic  ooastitutlonal  cbolce. 

That  was  17  weeks  ago.  Nine  weeks  ago 
I  urged  these  Senators  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  face  this  historic  choice  about 
which  they  feel  so  strongly.  They  would 
not  hear  of  It.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  became  very  exercised  and 
used  very  strong  language  about  those 
who  would  hasten  the  process  of  facing 
this  choice. 

On  May  7,  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  assured  the  generous 
fliMnclal  supporters  of  this  amendment 
that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  would 
come  "in  approximately  30  days." 

After  54  days  had  passed  I  did  coy  best 
to  enable  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  to  get  on  with 
the  business  he  and  his  contributors 
think  so  important.  I  urged  that  we  vote 
on  his  amendment  on  June  29.  But  Sen- 
ators will  not  soon  forget  the  vivid  way 
In  which  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  expressed  his  lack  of  enthusiasm 
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for  voting  on  his  amendment — even 
tbough  a  vote  at  that  time  would  have 
come  34  days  later  than  he  originally 
promised-  „    . 

On  May  24.  the  Siinday  New  Yor* 
Times  carried  a  tuU-page  advertisement 
asking  tor  money  to  finance  agitation 
on  tKhaU  of  the  "Amendment  To  End 
the  War."  A  huge  headline  on  the  ad- 
vertisement assured  contributors  that  the 
amendment  would  come  to  a  vote  by  July 
1  On  June  29.  I  gave  the  supporters  of 
the  amendment  a  last  chance  to  make 
that  advertisement  honest.  Senators  will 
recall  the  colorful  language  this  educed 
from  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  _^     _,. 

Still,  better  late  than  never.  The  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  am  sure,  has  now  determined 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  approximately  60  days  after 
the  date  promised  in  the  advertisement. 
So  now.  after  all  the  delay,  we  come 
up  to  what  promises  to  be  a  fairly  short 
debate  followed  by  a  predlcuble  defeat 
for  the  amendment.  After  the  properly 
thorough  debate  on  Southeast  Asian 
policy  during  May  and  June.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  rehearse  our  respec- 
tive views. 

Mr.  President,  least  of  all  is  there  need 
for  me  to  meet  this  meandering  amend- 
ment with  fresh  zest  and  spirited  debate. 
I  have  spoken  on  this  amendment  at 
greater  length  and  with  more  seriousness 
than  have  most  of  Its  proponents. 

On  June  25.  when  I  introduced  an 
amendment  with  the  same  wording  as 
this  amendment,  there  was  talk  about  it 
being  "premature"  to  vote.  At  that  time 
I  said  this: 

Mr.  President,  lot  M  all  r»M  som«  «lo- 
mentuy  facts.  Every  Senator  Is  a  rMpon- 
Blble  cltlaen  Everj  Senator  Is  a  responsible 
member  at  the  Senate.  Every  Senator  has 
been  pondering  the  dlfflcult  problems  of 
American  disengagement  In  Vietnam  for 
yean.  I  very  mucb  doubt  ttoat  ttiere  are  any 
Senators  who  are  not  clear  la  their  own 
minds  as  to  where  they  stand  on  the  so- 
called  "Amendment  to  End  the  War." 

Mr.  President,  It  has  also  been  rumored 
that  it  is  premature  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure now  because  the  McOovem-Batfleld 
Amendment,  of  which  this  U  a  true  oopy  as 
to  Its  contents,  was  due  to  be  revised  In  some 
particular.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ru- 
mored revisions  are  more  than  rumors.  I  do 
know  two  things. 

First.  If  some  Senators  want  to  Introduce 
a  tevlaed  version  of  the  so-called  "Amend- 
ment to  Knd  the  War."  then  they  may  do  so. 
Second,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  money  has 
been  raised  from  televuion  shows  and  news- 
paper advertisements  on  behalf  of  the 
Amendment  on  which  my  Amendment  is 
modeled.  The  money  has  come  from  people 
who  sent  money  to  support  apijeals  for  that 
"Amendment  to  End  the  War  "  These  ap- 
peals have  been  going  on  for  nearly  two 
months.  I  think  the  people  who  expressed 
this  support  deserve  to  have  a  prompt  vote 
on  the  amendment  they  sent  money  to 
support. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  Junior  Senator 
ftom  South  Dakota  would  rather  prefer  to 
bring  a  matter  exactly  like  this  before  the 
SenaU  a  UtUe  later  In  the  year.  Of  course 
it  Is  his  prlvUege  to  do  so.  He  can  bring  It 
up,  with  his  hsme  on  It,  whenever  the  spirit 
moves  him.  But  I  should  have  thought  the 
■plrlt  would  move  him  rather  more  quickly 
than  It  now  appears. 


At  that  time.  Mr.  President,  I  voiced 
my  puzzlement  as  forcefully  as  I  could.  I 
said  this: 

The  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
spoken  with  admirable  energy  and  astonish- 
ing frequency  on  the  subject  of  squarely 
coDlrontIng  what  he  considers  the  vital  Is- 
sues of  the  day.  He  has  not  been  reluctant  to 
share  with  a  wide  public  his  opinion  that  tt 
Is  tune  for  the  American  people,  and  espe- 
claUy  the  Senate,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  controversial  matters. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Junior  Senator 
Irom  South  Dakota  thinks  his  amendment  Is 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  RepubUc:  and 
given  the  fact  that  he  Is  ardently  In  favor 
or  hastening  consideration  of  vital  matters 
In  this  chamber;  and  given  the  fact  that  he 
IS  anxious  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
question  his  amendment  touches,  given  all 
this,  then  I  should  think  I  am  doing  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  DakoU  a  dlstmct 
favor  by  doing  what  I  can  to  expedite  a  vote 
on  his  amendment. 

In  my  remarks  of  June  25, 1  expressed 
my  views  on  the  constitutional  issues  in- 
volved in  the  related  debates  we  have 
been  having  this  spring  and  summer.  I 
said  this: 


Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  various  measures  designed  to  dictate  dis- 
engagement policy  to  the  President  raise 
serious  constitutional  Issues.  In  fact.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  mvolve  serious  constitu- 
tional transgressions.  They  violate  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

with  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, one  thing  U  very  clear.  Our  Constltu- 
Oon  Is  a  product  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  some  people,  this  makes  the 
Consututlon  hopelessly  out  of  date.  I  re- 
spectluUy  disagree  I  say  that  our  Constitu- 
tion was  a  product  of  the  richest  period  of 
political  phlloeophlilng  the  world  has  ever 
seen  I  know  that  our  Constitution  was  the 
product  of  the  greatest  single  deUberatlve 
body  in  the  history  of  human  poUtlcs— the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1789.  I  know 
that  the  very  heart  of  the  political  philos- 
ophy embodied  In  the  Constitution  U  the 
Idea  of  the  soparaUon  of  powers  The  tower- 
ing flguree  who  drafted  our  founding  docu- 
ment understood  the  overriding  necessity  for 
a  rational  division  of  labor  among  pollUcal 
men  and  Institutions.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  legislative  amendments  designed  to 
circumscribe  and  tetter  the  President  violate 
the  spirit  of  this  Constitution. 

Mr  President,  in  addition,  these  amend- 
menu  violate  the  letter  of  the  ConsUtuUon. 
The  Constitution  stipulates,  and  nearly  two 
centuries  of  precedent  attest,  that  the  Prtel- 
dent  la  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  that, 
once  troops  are  committed  to  battle,  the  re- 
jponslblUty  tor  their  InteUlgent  use  falls  on 
the  President. 

No  Congress  has  failed  to  understand  this 
and  I  am  confident  that  when.  In  a  very 
short  while,  we  put  this  pending  amendment 
to  a  vote.  thU  Senate  wUI  demonsute  that 
It  understands  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Consututlon,  This  Senate  wiu  demon- 
strate that  it  undersunda  the  facts  of  our 
relevant  constitutional  history.  The  Senate 
will  demonstrste  that  It  has  no  appetite  for 
hasty  and  reckless  tampering  with  our  set- 
tled constitutional  arrangements.  The  Sen- 
ate wlU  demonstrate  that  It  has  no  desire 
to  undertake  an  unprecedented  usurpation 
of  Presidential  power  at  a  moment  when  the 
President  Is  engaged  In  the  delicate  task  of  ex- 
tracting this  Nation  from  a  war  he  Inherited. 
The  Senate  will  demonstrate  its  accord  with 
the  Nations  public  opinion  as  measured  by 
every  poll— the  opinion  that  the  accepted 
role  of  the  Commander-ln-Chlef  should  not 
be   mutUated   by    the    Senate.   The   Senate 


will  demonstrate  all  these  things  by  reject- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  same  speech  I 
explamed  why  1  thought  an  amendment 
of  this  sort  would  damage  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  I  said  this: 

Obviously,  there  is  little  talk  now  because 
the  other  side  does  not  want  peace  on  any 
terms  other  than  Ita  own.  What  we  must 
ponder  Is  the  poeslbmty  that,  were  we  In  the 
enemy's  position,  we  would  behave  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  long  ns  the  tjnlted 
States  Senate  had  failed  to  act  on  a  measure 
that  would  make  It  unnecessary  for  the 
enemy  to  negotiate. 

Is  It  not  clear  that  this  would  be  one  of 
the  meet  noxious  elTecu  of  pasalog  this 
measure?  Is  It  not  clear  that  this  measure 
would  make  It  unnecessary  for  the  enemy 
to  ever  get  serious  about  reaching  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  war?  Is  It  not  clear 
that  this  amendment  would  only  prolong  the 
violence  and  Xliung  In  Asia. 

Further,  Is  It  not  clear  that  passage  of  this 
measure  by  the  Senate  wUl  have  somewhat 
the  same  terrible  enect  even  If  It  Is  not 
passed  by  the  House?  Is  It  not  clear  that  the 
enemy  will  take  this  as  a  sign  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  no  expectation  that 
meaningful  talks  will  ever  take  place.  In 
Paris,  or  anywhere  else?  This  is  why  1  op- 
pose this  amendment  on  two  grounds.  First, 
It  tampers  with  proven  constitutional  ar- 
rangements as  regard  the  vital  powers  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  second  reason 
for  opposing  the  amendment  Is  that  It  would 
have  a  dangerous  effect,  should  Its  provisions 
ever  become  law.  These  provisions  cut  the 
ground  from  under  our  Judicious  with- 
drawal policy,  a  poUcy  that  U  designed  to 
give  VletnamUatlon  a  fighting  chance  to 
succeed. 

The  vital  question  here  is  what  would  a 
rash  and  Inflexible  withdrawal  timetable  do 
to  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  which  alone 
can  guarantee  that  our  many  sacrifices  have 
not  been  In  vain. 


Mr,  President,  in  my  remarks  of  June 
25  I  reviewed  the  long  history  of  Amer- 
ican concessions  and  warned  that  an- 
other concession  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  such  as  this  would  not  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  I  said  this: 

We  have  agreed  to  fourteen  holiday  cease- 
fires. Our  enemy  violated  every  one  of  these 
and  even  launched  the  Infamous  Tet  Offen- 
sive of  1968  during  such  a  holiday  cease  fire. 

We  worked  for  the  neutralUatlon  of  Laoe. 
But  the  enemy  kept  67.000  troops  In  that 
country. 

Por  ye»rs  we  were  told  that  meaningful 
negoUatlons  would  begin  It  only  we  wotild 
make  some  gesture  of  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. We  made  numerous  such  gestures,  m 
public  and  private,  through  regular  and  Ir- 
regular channels,  and  the  Communists  stUl 
showed  no  Inclmatlon  to  enter  Into  meaning- 
ful negotiations. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotlaUona 
would  begin  if  only  we  limited  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  We  did  so,  but  the  mean- 
ingful negotiations  did  not  materialize. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotlaUona 
would  begin  if  only  we  stopped  all  bombing 
of  the  North.  We  did  so,  and  stlU  meaningful 
negotiations  did  not  materialise. 

We  were  told  that  meanmgful  negotiations 
would  begin  If  only  we  could  get  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  parUdpate.  We  did  get  them 
to  participate,  and  still  there  have  been  no 
meaningful  negoUaUona. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotiation* 
would  begin  If  only  we  would  agree  to  the 
Inclusion  of  repreeentatlvea  of  the  Viet  Cong 
m  the  negoUatlons  thereby  toleraUng  the  fic- 
tion that  the  Viet  Cong  are  truly  Independ- 


eat  of  North  Vietnam.  We  did  agree  to  m- 
dude  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  negotiations,  and 
sUU  there  have  been  no  meaningful  negotla- 
Uona. 

We  were  told  that  meaningful  negotlaUons 
would  begin  If  orUy  we  began  to  withdraw 
some  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  We  began 
withdrawing  troops  and  still  no  meaningful 
negoUaUons  began. 

Moat  recently  (and  most  Implauslblyl  wo 
have  been  told  that  meaningful  negotiations 
would  begin  If  only  we  would  send  a  "top 
level"  personage  to  head  our  negotiation  team 
in  Paris  Now  I  reject  the  Idea  that  Mr.  Phll- 
Up  Habib  Is  not  a  lop  level  American  official. 
But  In  any  case.  It  Is  Important  to  notice  that 
we  have  had  first  Ambassador  Averlll  Harrl- 
man  and  then  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  at  the  head  of  our  Paris  delegation, 
and  sUU  there  have  been  no  meaningful 
negotiations. 

Mr,  President,  the  lesson  Is  clear.  America 
hss  been  conciliatory.  We  have  gone  beyond 
the  call  of  duly — sometimes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence — to  encourage  the  enemy 
to  begin  meaningful  negotiations,  I  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
negotiations  off  dead  center.  But  all  of  us 
who  hope  for  some  peaceful  reoolutlon  of  the 
current  conflict  should  note  three  things. 

Plrst,  the  many  American  concessions  so 
far  have  been  taken  at  the  Initiative  of  Amer- 
ican Presldenu.  They  have  been  exercises  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  traditional  laU- 
tudo. 

Second,  U  meonlngtul  negotiations  are  ever 
going  to  come  about.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that 
they  might  come  about  as  a  result  of  other 
Presidential  InlUatlves  regarding  the  use  of 
American  forces. 

Third,  if  meaningful  negotlatloDs  do  not 
come  about.  It  will  be  all  the  more  crucial  to 
preserve  the  commander-tn-Chlef's  flexibility 
and  maneuverability  as  he  works  to  achieve  a 
safe  and  honorable  non-negotiated  American 
disengagement  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  again  the  next  day. 
June  26, 1  urged  the  Senate  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  vote,  and  to  remember  the 
real  nature  of  the  dUfetcnces  that  divide 
us.  I  said  this: 

There  Is  a  curious  Irony  here.  It  Is  rare  that 
Senators  beoome  so  deeply  divided  on  con- 
stitutional Issues.  Tet  the  current  deep  divi- 
sion stems  from  a  relatively  minor  disagree- 
ment over  means  to  an  end. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  abotit  this.  One  hun- 
dred United  States  Senators  long  for  peace. 
They  share  with  the  president  an  Intense  de- 
sire to  free  American  men  from  dangerous 
service  In  Vietnam.  The  dlfterencee  that  di- 
vide us  are  real  enough,  but  they  concern 
que<tions  of  means. 

Three  days  later.  Mr,  President,  I 
agali  urged  the  Senate  to  allow  this 
measure  to  come  to  a  vote.  1  expressed 
the  fear  that  any  reluctance  to  vote  on 
tbi»— especially  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  most  vigorous  proponents  of 
the  amendment — might  be  construed 
by  the  watching  American  people  In  a 
way  detrimental  to  the  good  name  of  the 
Senate. 

I  explained  that  some  persons  might 
think  that  Senators  were  trying  to  delay 
a  vote  on  this  not  to  expedite  Senate  de- 
bate, but  only  to  facilitate  a  gigantic 
advertising  campaign  designed  to  mer- 
chandise the  amendment.  I  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  had  already  raised  approxi- 
mately half  a  million  dollars  for  their 
advertising  budget  and  I  said  this: 

I  am  uneasy  about  an  attempt  to  treat  a 
place  of  Senate  bualnais  Ilka  a  brand  of 


toothpaste-  I  do  not  think  huckstering  has 
a  place  In  our  legislative  process.  And  I  am 
especially  firm  In  my  beUef  that  the  Senate's 
order  of  business  should  not  be  bent  Co  con- 
form to  the  prerequisites  of  any  advertising 
campaign. 

Thu  resort  to  advertising  raises  some  ques- 
Uons.  Are  the  American  people  supposed  to 
have  their  poUtlcal  Judgmenu  manlptUated 
by  Madison  Avenue?  And  are  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate supposed  to  hold  our  breath  until  the 
campaign  has  run  its  course,  and  then  trim 
our  convictions  to  suit  whatever  wind  has 
been  made  to  blow? 

Let  me  answer  these  quesUoaa  wttli  three 
statements. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people  like 
seeing  legislative  proposals  merchandised 
like  potato  chips. 

Second.  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
cannot  be  manipulated. 

Finally,  the  Senate  will  not  allow  Madi- 
son's Republic  to  be  governed  by  Madlaon 
Avenue.  This  Is  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body,  and  It  does  not  need  or  appreciate  ad- 
vertising bombardments.  Senators  are  elected 
to  exercise  their  Judgment,  not  to  oonfonn 
their  decisions  to  generated  passions. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  reminded  of  Winston 
Churcblll's  comment  when  In  the  dark  days 
of  September,  1941,  he  urged  American  lead- 
ers not  to  allow  their  decisions  to  be  swayed 
by  the  fiuctuaUons  of  the  Gallup  poll. 
Churchill  put  It  this  way:  "I  see  (Itsald)  that 
leaders  should  keep  their  ears  to  the  ground. 
All  I  can  say  Is  that  the  British  nation  wUl 
find  It  very  hard  to  look  up  to  the  leaders 
who  are  detected  In  that  somewhat  ungainly 
posture." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  do  not 
expect  Senators  to  adopt  that  tmg&lnly  pos- 
ture. I  am  sure  Senators  have  settled  opin- 
ions on  the  pending  Amendment  and  are 
ready  to  vote.  To  them  I  suggest  Mark 
Twain's  advice:  "Always  do  right.  Tou  will 
please  some  people  and  you  wUl  amaae  the 
rest." 

Mr,  President,  these  were  my  views  2 
months  ago.  At  that  time.  It  was  already 
VMSt  the  date  on  which  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  had  promised  their 
cash-paying  supporters  that  a  vote  would 
be  held. 

These  were  my  views  then,  and  noth- 
ing has  happened  to  change  my  views. 

In  fact,  only  three  things  have  changed 
that  are  at  all  relevant,  and  these  three 
things  buttress  the  case  for  defeating 
this  amendment  promptly  and  decisively. 

First,  we  have  appointed  a  new  and 
Indisputably  eminent  chief  negotiator 
for  our  delegation  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  This  Is  a  time  for  forebearance  as 
Mr.  David  Bruce  takes  up  the  arduous 
task  of  being  civil  and  constructive  with 
the  obdurate  Communist  negotiators. 
This  is  no  time  to  undermine  Ambassador 
Bruce  and  the  President  who  sent  him. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  Senate  to  recom- 
mend a  sudden  lurch  In  the  steady,  ef- 
fective policy  of  disengagement. 

The  second  relevant  thing  that  has 
happened  since  I  stated  my  views  on  this 
subject  Is  that  the  President  has  met  his 
commitment  to  remove  all  American 
troops  from  Cambodia.  The  President 
gave  his  word  and  he  kept  his  word,  just 
as  he  has  been  keeping  his  word  on  every 
aspect  of  his  announced  policy  disen- 
gaging America  from  the  war  he  inher- 
ited. Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  conclude 
that  the  course  of  events  In  recent  months 
has  confirmed  what  most  of  us  have 
never  bad  any  reason  to  doubt:  the  Pres- 


ident can  t>e  relied  upon  to  continue  to 
fulfill  his  solemn  commitment  to  with- 
draw American  forces,  and  it  Is  Insulting 
as  well  as  Imprudent  to  bind  him  to  a 
rigid  timetable. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  thing  that  has 
happened  since  I  urged  the  Senate  to 
vote  promptly  and  negatively  on  this 
amendment  is  that  the  amendment  has 
been  altered.  This  raises  an  interesting 
point  with  regard  to  all  the  fund  raising 
that  took  place  before  the  amendment 
began  to  mutate. 

Tliat  is.  the  people  who  sent  in  the 
money  paid  for  a  product  that  has  since 
been  taken  off  the  market.  It  would  seem 
that  if  a  person  orders  a  shirt  he  should 
not  get  a  blouse. 

I  understand  that  the  persons  who 
have  altered  the  amendment  say  that 
one  important  alteration — an  extensian 
of  the  deadline  for  achieving  with- 
drawal— was  necessitated  because  the 
amendment  was  not  voted  on  as  soon  as 
they  had  anticipated.  To  which  the  prop- 
er answer  is:  Indeed  It  was  not  voted 
on  as  soon  as  they  promised,  but  whose 
fault  is  that? 

Again,  I  assume  Senators  recall  the 
exuberant  language  with  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
greeted  my  attempt  to  betp  him  bring  bis 
amendment  to  a  vote  In  the  time  period 
he  seemed  to  favor. 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  marching  to  the  beat  of  a  dif- 
ferent drummer.  Indeed,  the  drummer 
to  which  they  are  marching  Is  a  drum- 
mer understood  as  a  traveling  salesman. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment  are  relying  on  short 
30-second  commercials.  It  is  delightful 
to  learn  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment,  who  only  a  month  ago  were 
unwilling  to  vote  because — they  said — 
the  vast  complexity  of  their  amendment, 
and  the  subtlety  of  its  rationale,  waa 
such  that  they  needed  a  huge  amount  of 
time  to  deploy  it  all,  have  now  managed 
to  boU  it  all  down  to  the  point  where  they 
can  get  their  message  across  In  20  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  President,  one  really  must  chuckle 
at  some  of  the  Ironies  In  this. 

First,  It  Is  no  secret  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  the  current  focus  of  Interest  In 
some  liberal  circles.  Yet  for  years  these 
circles  have  t>een  warning  the  Nation 
about  the  large  and  pernicious  Influence 
of  advertising. 

The  second  Irony  has  to  do  with  their 
lament  that  they  must  present  their 
views  In  commercials  because  they  are 
not  given  enough  exposure  on  television. 
I  say  this  complaint  is  Ironic  because  I 
so  fretjuently  see  these  Senators  making 
this  complaint — on  television.  This  spec- 
tacle reminds  me  a  bit  of  the  student 
radicals  who  are  constantly  telling  net- 
work newscasters  that  no  one  is  listening 
to  them — while  ten  mlUon  viewers  listen 
to  them. 

The  sponsors  of  these  commercials  are 
not  having  them  shown  In  the  'Washing- 
ton area,  and  that  is  unfortunate.  Judg- 
ing by  the  one  I  have  seen,  they  are  some- 
what more  diverting  than  the  usual  run 
of  commercials. 
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This  Is  not  to  say  that  they  are  sub- 
stanUal  contribuUons  to  pubUc  enlight- 
enment. 

The  one  I  have  seen  pictures  a  group 
of  12-ye8r-old  boys  playing  In  a  field. 
This  commercial,  which  Is  about  12- 
year-olds,  and  must  have  been  designed 
by  U-year-olds  to  appeal  to  8-year-olds, 
presenu  an  altogether  pleasant  scene 
and  Ls  accompanied  by  an  unexceptional 
message:  Would  it  not  be  nice  U  these 
young  men  would  grow  to  maturity  In  a 

peaceful  world?  ..v.,- 

To  which  question  the  answer  is   Yes. 
To  which  answer  the  response  Is:  What 
has  this  homily  to  do  with  clarifying  the 
best  strategy  for  peace? 

The  Senators  explain  that  they  need 
to  run  these  adverUsements  because  they 
do  not  get  as  much  television  time  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
may  be  true— Just  as  it  is  true  that  they 
do  not  set  as  much  pay.  votes  or  fur- 
nished rooms  as  the  President  of  the 
Onited  States.  But  it  is  not  ■=eir-evident 
what  all  this  has  to  do  with  Justifying 
the  practice  of  commercializing  the  leg- 
islative process.  ,  ,  .  „ 
So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  complaint  reg- 
istered by  some  of  these  Senators  Is 
reaUy  that  the  television  networks  do 
not  treat  them  lilie  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  network  behavior  is 
understandable  because  none  of  these 
Senators  is  President  of  the  Umted 
States althouih  some  of  them  were  do- 
ing their  best  lo  change  that  situation. 
Therefore  the  criticism  of  the  networks 
by  these  Senators  is  hard  to  compre- 

Anyway.  I  suspect  that  these  Senators 
get  a  good  deal  of  time  on  network  tele- 
%'ision. 

Each  of  the  three  malor  networks  car- 
ries a  news  interview  show  each  Sunday. 
Senators  feel  free  to  accept  inviutions 
to  appear  on  these  shows,  and  frequent- 
ly do  appear  By  tradition,  the  President 
does  not  appear  on  such  shows. 

Each  of  the  three  malor  networks  has 
a  late  evening  "tolk"  show  that  runs  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Senators  frequenUy  ap- 
pear on  this  kind  of  show.  Presidents 

In  addldon.  there  la  a  fourth  'talk 
show— tlie  "DaTld  Frost  Show"— that  ia 
widely  syndicated  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Senators  frequently,  and  Presidents 
never,  appear  on  this  show. 

Finally  the  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision network  has  a  variety  of  pubUc 
affairs  shows  on  which  Senators  fre- 
quently appear. 

In  short,  it  is  well  known  that  the  net- 
works have  not  been  relucUnt  to  pro- 
vide forums  for  those  Senators  who  are 
critical  of  the  President  and  his  poUcy 
for  dealing  with  the  war  he  Inherited. 
Con.«lder  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
television  exposure  for  those  Senators 
who  are  currently  backing  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war. 

The  President,  whose  traditional  pow- 
ers are  at  stake,  opposes  the  amendment. 
Those  Senators  who  not  only  support  the 
amendment,  but  who  support  It  so 
fervently  that  they  want  to  be  listed  as 
cosponsors.  number  25. 

Now  a  conflict  that  pits  25  cosponaors 
and  some  other  supjxjrters  against  one 
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Is  hardly  unfair  to  the  25  plus  persons, 
even  when  the  one  person  Is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  wager  that  If  you  totaled  up  all 
the  time  the  President  has  taken  on  net- 
work television  since  coming  into  of- 
fice— excluding  press  conferences,  where 
he  must  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
press,  and  excluding  film  clips  of  cere- 
monial activities— you  will  come  up  with 
a  total  of  television  time  that  is  much 
smaller  than  the  total  television  time 
enjoyed  by  those  who  oppose  the  E»resi- 
dent  today  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Just  consider  the  television  fare  of  re- 
cent days.  On  Sunday.  August  23.  Amer- 
icans could  have  watched  a  half  hour 
of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press." 
Then,  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist,  the  mir- 
acle of  modem  communications  enabled 
viewers  to  see  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  on  ABC's 
"Issues  and  Answers."  True,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  not 
alone:  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  present.  But  that  is 
lust  a  hazard  of  free  debate,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  lend  support  to  the  idea 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota Is  having  trouble  getting  himself  on 
television. 

Anyway,  last  Saturday  evening  Ameri- 
cans could  have  seen  a  debate  on  the 
war.  The  debators  included — the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Yesterday 
evening  viewers  could  have  seen  two 
Senators  whose  views  on  the  war  span 
the  spectrum  from  A  to  B.  These  two 
were  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 

and the    Junior   Senator   from   South 

Dakota.  And  there  is  more  to  come.  This 
Friday  evening  viewers  can  see  two  Sen- 
ators discuss  the  war.  The  Senators  will 
be  the  Junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
and— surprise — the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Perhaps  on  his  Friday 
broadcast  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  discuss  all  the  difficulties  he 
has  getting  on  television. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  dealing  with  this  amendment 
I  urge  Its  decisive  defeat. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  ul- 
timate question  that  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
American,  must  ask  when  considering 
the  Hatfleld-McGovem  amendment  Is 
"How  win  this  affect  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  America?"  AH  partisan  temp- 
tation, all  personal  risk,  all  Individual 
bias  has  to  be  subordinated  to  the  answer 
to  that  overriding  question. 

I  was  an  early,  visible  and  vocal  sup- 
porter of  President  Nixon's  policy  of 
gradual  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  It 
seemed  to  me  tliat  a  new  administration 
charting  a  new  course,  headed  In  the 
light  direction,  should  be  fully  sup- 
ported. Acting  on  this  poaltlon.  I  intro- 
duced last  year  a  resolution  calling  for 
congressional  ratification  of  the  Nixon 
policy. 

At  that  time  I  did  not,  however,  fully 
appreciate  the  dUncultles  that  lay  ahead 
of  President  NUon.  Bis  Inheritance  of 
sags,  hobbles,  and  Inflitnltles^from  pre- 
ceding admlnlstrationa  has  made  this 


Job  impossible  even  for  a  President.  At 
home  he  is  exposed  to  the  argument, 
pressure,  and  influence  of  those  who  atlll 
think  no  stake  is  too  high  to  rtak  in 
achieving  a  solution  by  force.  Overseas 
he  is  at  the  mercies  of  both  a  foe  and 
an  ally  who  share  a  common  reluctance 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Om- 
emment  In  Hanoi  can  trigger  greater 
military  effort  and  deeper  involvement 
on  our  part  by  rattling  its  own  sabers. 
The  Government  in  Saigon  can  attain 
the  same  object  by  resUng  on  Its  arms. 
It  is  time  to  take  the  President  off 
the  spot  vvhere  he  Is  subject  to  pulling 
and  hauling  from  so  many  directions. 
We  can  remove  the  temptation  from 
friend  and  foe  alike  to  entice  us  deeper 
into  the  swamps.  We  can  do  so  by  em- 
bodylnE  into  law  in  a  constitutionally 
proper  way  the  President's  proposals  for 
removal  of  troops  between  this  date  and 
next  April,  and  adopting  a  national  pol- 
icy to  govern  our  conduct  thereafter, 
with  proper  provision  for  alteration  if 
events  require  It.  Such  a  course  might 
encourage  negotiations.  At  the  very  least 
it  is  a  positive  step  toward  ending  our 
participation  in  the  war. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  before  lu 
would  do.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment follows: 

AUKDUINT   TO    TBI   MHJIAIT    P»Oen««>I»«T 

Bnx,  H.R.  mas 

At  an  approprtttte  polot  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

"1.  In  accordance  with  public  statemanta 
of  policy  by  the  President,  no  funds  author- 
ized by  thla  or  any  other  act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  malnuln  a  troop-level 
of  more  than  380.000  armed  forces  of  the 
Onited  Statee  In  Vietnam  after  AprU  30. 1B71. 
"J.  Alter  April  30.  1971.  funds  herein  au- 
thorized or  hereafter  appropriated  may  be 
expended  In  connection  with  activities  of 
American  armed  forces  In  and  over  Indochina 
only  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 
"(a)  the  orderly  termination  of  military 
operations  there  and  the  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  remaining  armed  forc«s  by 
December   ai.   1871; 

■•(b)  to  secure  the  leleau  of  prlaonefa  of 
war; 

"(c)  the  provision  of  saylum  for  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  physically  endangered  by 
withdrawal  of  American  forces;  and 

"(d)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Bepubllo 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives. 

Prot'fded  hoioetfcr.  ThMH.  If  the  President 
while  giving  eSect  to  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs of  this  secuon.  finds  In  meeting  the 
termination  date  that  members  of  the 
American  armed  forces  are  exposed  to  un- 
anticipated clear  and  present  danger,  he  may 
suspend  the  appUcatlon  of  paragraph  a(a) 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  SO  days  and 
shall  Inform  the  Congress  forthwith  of  hla 
findings;  and  within  10  days  foUowlng  ap- 
plication of  the  suspension  the  President 
may  submit  recommendations,  including  (If 
necessary)  a  new  date  applicable  to  secUon 
a(a)   for  Congreaalonal  approval." 
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1971  deadline  for  ending  this  country's 
combat  role,  the  amendment  could  en- 


to  recognize  the  need  to  provide  for  the 
safety   of   our   troops   while    the   wlth- 


.cvhim  til  Vietnamese  who  might  be  combat  role,  the  amendment  couia  en-  saicw  oi  oui  u.>~^  -.iu.=  „j  „. 
^'^Sfallv  endlng^^  and  the^^t  of  danger  the  chance  for  earlier  termlna-  drawal  is  conducted.  Tte  amendment 
^^SlnZ  't?'^rc^e?^ent%?^uth     tion  while  increasing  the  cost  in  Uvea  and     specifically    Pro^des    that    funds    may 


The  first  clause  places  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  the  President's  de- 
clared objective  of  reducing  the  United 
States  troop  level  in  Vietnam  to  280.000 
men  by  next  April  30.  The  second  clause 
places  Congress  on  record  In  support  of 
terminating  V3.  mlliUry  operations  In 
that  troubled  nation  by  the  end  of  1971. 
while  providing  specific  assurance  that 
we  will  do  whatever  necessary  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  our  troops,  the  release 


X 
X 


assistance  to  the  Government 
Vietnam  in  pursuit  of  the  same  alms.  In 
addition,  it  provides  the  flexibility  of  an 
extension  to  February  29.  1972.  of  our 
withdrawal  if  necessary  to  assure  the 
safety  of  our  troops.  And,  it  provides  a 
clear  avenue  to  the  enactment  of  fur- 
ther extensions  of  the  US.  troop  pres- 
ence If  the  President  and  Congress  shall 
deemlt  necessary. 

Presidenc  Nixon  and  his  advisors  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  nation  for 
turning  around  the  long  escalation  of 
our  Involvement  in  Indochina;  present 
and  planned  withdrawals  will  bring  the 
US.  troop  level  from  well  over  500.000 
2  years  ago  to  at  most  280.000  by  next 
spring.  The  Setiate  took  an  important 
first  step  in  participating  in  this  change 
in  policy  when  it  repealed  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  of  1964.  a  policy  state- 
ment obtained  under  dubious  circum- 
stances by  a  previous  administration, 
and  which,  by  its  language,  left  open  the 
possibility  of  unending  warfare  involving 
the  United  States  in  Indochina. 

Now.  we  must  take  the  second  step, 
endorse  the  President's  announced  with- 
drawal plans  and  free  the  President  from 
possible  entrapment  by  all  and  foe  alike 
in  order  that  he  may  complete  an  orderly 
withdi-awa!  by  the  end  of  next  year  If 
possible,  extending  our  presence  for  a 
longer  period  If  it  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
saiT.  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

This  amendment,  then,  seems  to  be  a 
proper  course  and  I  shall  support  It. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carollim.  Mr. 
President,  today  the  Senate  faces  an- 
other major  decision  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  fl»|t  question  to 
be  posed  by  this  long  and  costly  conflict. 
Nor  la  it  likely  to  be  the  last. 

But  for  many  reasons  it  could  be  a 
most  crucial  one. 

It  is  also  a  most  difflcult  one  because  it 
hinges  primarily  on  how  to  reach  a  goal 
rather  than  on  the  Issue  of  what  the 
goal  should  be. 

The  vote  today  on  the  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld  amendment  will  not  be  for  or 
against  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  will.  Instead,  reflect  a  thoughtful 
judgment  by  each  Member  of  this  body 
on  whether  setting  a  specific  timetable 
for  ending  our  combat  role  there  will 
help  or  hinder  the  quest  for  that  peace. 
This  Issue  is  too  vital  to  warrant  hasty 
conclusions  or  pat  answers  and  is  so  com- 
plex as  to  guarantee  honest  and  unre- 
solved differences  of  opinions  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  country. 

Speaking  as  one  fully  committed  to 
ending  our  part  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
conflict  as  soon  as  it  can  be  responsibly 
accomplished,  I  find  the  "end  the  war" 
characterization  of  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field  amendment  an  appealing  one.  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  that  avowed  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  only  because  I  seriously  doubt  that 
it  would  achieve  the  intended  result 
without  unwanted  effects  that  I  find  my- 
self unable  to  support  It. 

My    primary    reservation    turns    on 
whether,  in  seeking  to  set  a  December 
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money  by  reason  of  the  delay 

I  question  too  the  effect  which  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  might  have  on 
the  naturre  and  terms  of  any  subsequent 
peace  settlement. 

Either  or  both  of  these  unwanted 
eventualities  could  result  from  an  action 
stripping  this  country's  Paris  negotiators 
of  any  real  bargaining  power  and  leaving 
Hanoi  with  no  requirement  except  W 
hold  on  until  the  deadline  and  then  set 
its  ova  terms. 

Granted  that  the  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  postpone  the  dead- 
line if  a  clear  new  danger  became  evi- 
dent, the  practical  effect  would  be  al- 
tered little  since  the  request  for  delay 
could  be  expected  only  a  short  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  original  urget  date. 

To  the  degree  that  it  lessened  pressure 
on  the  Communists  to  negotiate,  the 
amendment  would  also  diminish  the 
prospect  for  improved  treatment  and 
possible  release  of  prisoners  of  war  whose 
plight  is  of  such  serious  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

In  summary,  it  seems  to  me  the  prac- 


after  April  30.  1971.  be  expended  to  in- 
sure the  "safe  and  systematic  withdraw- 
al of  remaining  Armed  Forces." 

The  amendment  also  makes  provisions 
lor  funds  after  April  30. 1971,  that  might 
be  needed  to  secure  the  release  cl  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Attenticm  in  the  amendment  has  also 
been  given  to  the  fear  tiiat  a  withdrawal 
will  lead  to  a  blood  bath.  While  the  his- 
tory of  other  conflicts  in  Vietnam  does 
not  support  these  fears,  and  while  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  overnight  withdrawal,  the 
amendment  does  permit  funds  to  be  used 
after  April  30.  1971,  to  provide  "asylum 
for  Vietnamese  who  might  be  physically 
endangered  by  withdrawal  of  American 
forces." 

Attention  to  the  fear  of  many  that 
when  we  get  down  to  the  final  ter- 
mination date,  additional  time  may  be 
needed  and  to  cut  off  all  support  as  of 
that  date  would  be  unwise,  likewise  has 
been  given  in  the  amendment.  Added  to 
the  original  McQovem-Hatfield  amend- 
fnent  is  a  provision  granting  to  the  Pres- 


tlcal  effect  of  'the  amendment  could  be    ident  the^power  to  suspend^thc  Decern 

almost  the  complete  reverse  of  its  in-     ■"""  "    '"■"    ■■—■"• 

tended  punpose  by  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's  options    and    that   of    the   VS. 

negotiators  in  their  efforts  for  a  military 

scaledown    and    an    acceptable    peace 

settlement. 
Even  without  the  amendment  I  think 

Congress  Ims  already  made  clear  its  de- 
sire for  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  Issue 

and  its  intention  of  taking  a  part  in  that 

settlement. 
This  war  has  beai  going  on  for  over 

7  years  now.  I  think  the  Senate  has 

already  told  the  President  and  the  world 

It  wants  the  negotiators  to  get  down  to 

serious  bargaining  in  Paris  and  to  reach 

an  agreement  that  will  bring  our  boys 

home  long  l>etore  the  deadline  which  this 

amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor     of     the     McGovem-Hatfleld 

amendment  to  end  the  war.  I  rise  to 

speak  In  support  of  its  adoption. 
The  objective  of  this  amendment  Is 

supported  by  most  Americans.  The  main 

Issue  Is  no  longer  whether  to  continue 
tlie  war;  it  is  now  how  to  end  the  war — 
how  quickly  we  should  and  must  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  a  bad  situation. 

The  supporters  of  the  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld amendment  beUeve  in  the  moral, 
economic  and  political  necessity  of  bring- 
ing this  conflict  to  as  rapid  a  conclusion 
as  possible.  The  amendment  accom- 
plishes this  purpose  and  at  the  same  time 
is  sulBciently  flexible  to  answer  many  of 
the  problems  that  might  lie  presented 
by  the  withdrawal. 

This  proposal  does  not  advocate  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal.  It  would  permit  a 
force  level  of  280.000  troops  in  Vietnam 
on  April  30, 1971,  with  a  s>-5tematic  with- 
drawal of  the  remaining  troops  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  The  280.000  force  level 
by  AprU  30.  1971.  is  consistent  with  the 
schedule  of  withdrawal  already  an- 
nounced by  the  President. 
Nor  is  there  a  failure  In  this  proposal 


ber  31.  1971,  deadline  for  60  days,  and 
if  he  believes  the  60-day  period  may  need 
to  be  expanded  he  could,  within  10  days 
after  he  exercises  his  option  to  extend 
the  withdrawal  date,  submit  to  Congress 
his  recommendations  along  with  a  revised 
deadline. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  many  of  the  fears 
that  have  been  expressed  about  any  plan 
of  withdrawal,  have  been  met  by  the 
safeguards  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment. 

The  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  has 
stated  that  be  desires  to  have  the  level 
of  troops  down  to  280,000  by  April  30, 
1971 — the  McOovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  same  level.  The 
Ftesident  has  announced  that  he  will  get 
us  out  of  Vietnam  and  bring  our  In- 
volvement in  the  confilct  to  an  end — 
this  Is,  of  course,  the  primary  objective 
of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment. 
The  primary  difference  in  what  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  and  the  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld amendment  is  the  setting  of  a  date 
for  final  withdrawal  of  troops.  This  dif- 
ference is  one  which.  I  beUeve,  is  sig- 
nificant. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
Clifford  has  outlined  the  desirable  re- 
sults that  would  follow  from  the  setting 
of  a  timetable  and  has  argued  the  neces- 
sity of  this  approach.  He  believes,  and 
I  agree,  that  only  through  an  announce- 
ment of  s.vstematic  withdrawals  will  we 
convince  Saigon  that  their  government 
must  become  a  more  popularly  supported 
government,  and  that  they  have  got  to 
take  on  more  responsibilities  themselves. 
Mr.  Clifford  has  further  stated  that 
chances  for  meaningful  negotiations  now 
with  Hanoi  may  be  Increased  by  a  fixed 
schedule,  indicating  that  they  are  ac- 
tually going  to  be  eventually  met  with 
the  prospect  of  dealing  with  a  purely 
local,  popularly  supported  government  In 
the  south. 
In  any  event,  our  staying  In  Vietnam 
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»-lU  not  Insure  the  accomplishment  of 
»ny  objective  we  may  have  had  In  be- 
coming involved  m  the  conflict.  As  Mr. 
CUfford  stated  In  his  landmark  article  In 
Foreign  Affairs: 

m  the  long  run,  the  aecurlty  or  the  P»- 
ciac  region  »1U  depend  upon  the  ability  ot 
the  countries  there  to  meet  the  legitimate 
growing  demands  of  their  own  people.  No 
mUlt«7  Jtrength  we  can  bring  to  bear  can 
Klie  them  internal  etabUlty  or  popular  ac- 
ceptance In  Southeast  Asia,  and  elaewhere 
in  the  lesi  developed  regions  ot  the  world, 
our  ablUtj  to  understand  and  to  control  the 
basic  ;arce«  that  are  at  plan  la  a  Tery  lUnltea 
one.  We  can  advise,  we  can  urge,  we  <»fi.;"f- 
nlah  economic  aid.  But  American  military 
power  cannot  build  nations,  any  more  man 
It  can  solve  the  eocUl  and  economic  problems 
t)ut  race  lu  bere  at  home. 
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If  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet  by  Decem- 
ber 31  1971.  and  at  that  Ume  offer  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  the  right  ot 
self  determlnaUon,  it  never  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

This  Nation  has  already  lost  43.000 
young  men  and  spent  $140  billion  m  the 
hopes  that  at  some  time  In  the  future  the 
problems  of  South  Vietnam  will  aU  be 
solved.  That  is  enough. 

Nor  can  the  growing  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  ol  our  own  people  ctmtinu- 
ally  be  pushed  aside. 

In  1968.  Congress  passed  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  which  es- 
tablished the  national  goal  of  36  miUion 
new  housing  units  over  the  next  decade, 
including  6  million  units  for  low-income 
and  moderate- mcome  families.  But  we 
have  not  begun  to  approach  our  goal.  In- 
stead, we  have  fallen  bacltward— since 
January  1969  housing  starU  have 
dropped  by  37  percent. 

Our  educational  needs  are  equally 
great.  The  NaUonal  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  pointed  to  the 
faUure  of  education  in  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  America.  Overcrowded  class- 
rooms, poorly  equipped  schools  and  a  lack 
of  sufficiently  trained  teacheni  aU  have 
contributed  to  the  growing  chaos  and 
violence  In  the  classrooms.  Yet.  at  the 
same  time,  urgently  needed  school  bond 
issues  are  being  defeated  in  communiUes 
throughout  the  Nation— not  as  a  rejec- 
tion of  Americas  pride  In  education,  but 
as  a  reaction  to  the  increasing  tax  bur- 
den In  local  communities.  This  unfortu- 
nate development  threatens  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  black  and  white,  rural,  urt>an 
and  suburban. 

The  Nation's  level  of  health  care  is 
also  aUpptng.  Better  availability  of 
health  care  for  all  Americans  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  must  b«  an  immediate 
goal  of  this  Nation  and  must  be  given 
urgent  attention. 

Greater  resources  to  fight  crime  are 
required.  More  policemen,  improvement 
in  salaries  for  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, the  streamlining  of  our  Judicial 
system  to  break  the  bottlenecks  to  swift 
Justice,  and  the  reform  of  our  penal  sys- 
tem are  In  great  need  of  full  sUKXirt. 

To  some  extent  these  urgent  domestic 
needs  are  all  casualties  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  have  caused  us  to  siiffer 
greatly.  The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suf- 
fered even  greater  losses.  To  a  leaser  ex- 


tent, all  the  people  of  the  world  have 
siiffered.  Surely  much  of  this  suffering 
can  be  eliminated  if  we  enact  the  Mc- 
Oovem-Hatfleld  proposal  and.  as  Mr. 
Clifford  has  suggested,  "depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  coimtrtes  there  to  meet  the 
legitimate  growing  demands  of  their  own 
people." 

The  question  of  the  constitutional  role 
of  Congress  In  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  has  been  discussed  in  the  debate. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovmh)  addressed  him- 
self to  this  question  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner on  Friday  of  last  week.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Federalist  papers  and  other 
writings  make  clear  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress.  An  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  in  volume  50  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  Review,  page  40,  states: 

The  granu  of  the  war  powers  to  the  Con- 
gress are  Juxtaposed  to  referencee  to  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Thus.  Congress  raises 
and  supports  armies,  but  no  appropriation 
for  the  mlUtary  may  be  tor  a  period  longer 
Uifcn  two  years  Congrosa  provides  and  main- 
tains the  Navy.  In  p»rUcular.  the  two-year 
limitation  Indlcatca  that  the  Framers  in- 
tended the  appropriation  power  be  used  to 
ensure  civilian  control  over  the  military. 
JeOersou  eipressed  thla  reUtlonshlp  between 
the  appropriation  power  and  the  presiden- 
tial power  in  the  strongest  terms: 

"Wo  have  already  given.  In  example,  an 
eSectual  check  to  the  dog  ol  war.  by  trmna- 
ferrlng  the  power  ot  letting  him  looae  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Leglslauve  body,  from 
thoae  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay." 


Passage  of  this  amendment  would  be 
consistent  with  other  recent  actions 
Uken  by  the  Senate  to  fulfill  its  consti- 
tutional role  to  the  making  of  military 
and  foreign  policy— the  national  com- 
mitments and  the  Cooper-Church  reso- 
lutions are  prime  examples. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  by  passage  of 
the  McOovern-Hatfleld  amendment  we 
would  give  support  to  the  President's  an- 
nounced Intention  of  withdrawing  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  thereby  make 
it  implicitly  clear  that  all  of  us  will 
share  the  responsibilities:  we  would  pre- 
sent a  united  front  of  bipartisan  action 
to  the  world— a  unity  of  purpose  and 
aim.  I  believe  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
■Washington  Post  In  an  August  28  edi- 
torial was  correct  In  stating: 

Orderly  termination  of  the  war  as  soon  aa 
feasible  ought  to  be  the  Jomt  poUcy  of  the 
two  poUtlcal  branches,  and  It  la  doubtful 
that  there  wlU  be  a  betur  opportunity  than 
the  prea«nt  to  make  It  so. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  our  ob- 
jective, shared  by  the  administration  and 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  is  to  speed  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  consistent  tvlth  the  policy 
of  leaving  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
sufficiently  strong  to  defend  themselves. 
It  is  important  to  move  toward  the  goal 
of  ending  our  combat  operations  in  Viet- 
nam as  rapidly  as  possible  Etnd  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  that  is  likely  to  bring 
genuine,  durable  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
not  a  larger  war  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  posed  to  the 
Senate  by  the  McOovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  is  whether  its  adoption  will 


advance  or  worsen  the  prospects  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
the  negotiation  of  an  honorable  settle- 
ment in  Paris.  ^  ..  .^ 
I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
"amcndment-to-end-the-war"  wUJ  not 
achieve  that  objective.  The  supporters 
of  the  amendment  have  failed  complete- 
ly to  convince  me  that  the  total  number 
of  lives  lost  In  this  tragic  conflict  will  be 
fewer  If  the  amendment  is  passed  than 
If  we  carry  out  an  orderly  withdrawal  In 
the  absence  of  statutory  compulsion.  It  Is 
entirely  possible,  for  example,  that  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  wUl  serve,  not  to 
shorten  the  war.  but  to  deepen  the  in- 
transigence of  the  North  Vietnamese  at 
Paris  and  further  liberate  their  armed 
forces  to  concentrate  on  the  destruction 
of  Innocent  civilians  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

As  our  withdrawal  proceeds,  the  only 
leverage  we  have  with  which  to  promote 
the  chance  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
lies  in  the  uncertainty  that  surrounds  the 
President's  timetable.  This  leverage  ap- 
plies not  only  to  Hanoi- which  must 
view  with  displeasure  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese— but 
also  to  Saigon  whose  cooperation  will  be 
essential  to  any  negotiated  settlement. 
If  we  establish  a  date  certain  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  last  American  soldier, 
our  capacity  to  Influence  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  vanish.  And  what  Is 
worse,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  essential 
to  the  collaborative  training  mission  of 
the  Vietnamlaatlon  program  may  be 
turned,  instead,  to  enmity  and  bitter- 
ness. 

■poT  this  reason.  I  believe  It  Is  mis- 
taken to  asume  that  If  the  McOovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  were  adopted  Vlet- 
namlzaUon  could  go  forward  successfully 
in  the  months  before  December  31.  1971. 
It  might  well  collapse  entirely  under  the 
burden  of  a  seriously  demoralized  South 
Vietnam  and  an  invigorated  North  Viet- 
namese military  force. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  rigid  Inflexibility  that  would  r«ult 
from  the  legal  requirements  that  all 
armed  forces  be  withdrawn  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971. 1  can  imagine  contingencies 
in  which  lives — American  and  Vietnam- 
ese  could   be   saved   by   retaining   the 

freedom  to  keep  highly  specialized  mili- 
tary advisers,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  at 
their  posts  after  this  arbitrary  date. 
Medical  corpsmen.  for  example,  may  well 
be  on  the  Job  saving  lives  on  December  31. 
1971.  Specialists  in  alrx^aft  maintenance, 
reoonnalisance.  the  utilization  of  sophis- 
ticated electronic  systems,  and  so  forth, 
may  be  required — and  may  be  able  to 
perform  important  duties  in  a  safe  and 
secure  environment.  Tlielr  efforts,  which 
would  be  terminated  under  the  McOov- 
em-Hatfleld amendment,  may  prevent 
the  very  loss  of  Ufe  its  sponsors  have 
taken  as  their  declared  objective. 

My  own  view  Is  that  the  McOovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  Is  no  way  to  nego- 
tiate with  Hanoi.  It  would  fix  a  with- 
drawal schedule  for  tlie  President  by  law. 
removing  once  and  for  all  the  Presi- 
dent's options.  What  sort  of  a  signal  is 
that  to  give  the  North  Vietnamese? 
What  Incentive  would  Hanoi  have  to  ne- 
gotiate a  setUement  If  the  President  Is 
under  Congreealonal  mandate  to  meet  8 
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deadline  for  evacuaUon.  even  the  aotne- 
what  extended  deadline  in  the  amended 
version     of      the     McGovern-Hatfldd 

amendment?  ^     .,         .  .»,• 

I  do  not  believe  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  amendment  will  bring  closer 
the  obJecUves  the  great  majority  of  us 
seek 

Mr  President,  the  appointment  of 
David  Bruce  as  our  top  negoUator  In 
Paris  presents  a  new  opportunity  to  make 
a  determined  effort  to  break  the  stale- 
mate in  the  Paris  talks. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  number  ot  previous 
occasions,  we  should  take  advanuge  ot 
this  new  opportunity  to  offer  a  proposal 
in  Paris  to  sUrt  negotiations  tor  a  stand- 
stUl  overall  cease-flre. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  last  few  days  has  also  come 
to  the  view  that  an  InlUaUve  for  a  stand- 
still cease-flre  in  Vietnam  is  a  promising 
and  vnae  alternative  to  the  McOovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment. 

As  part  of  a  negotiated  political  setUe- 
ment. we  should  prompUy  urge  W  Paris: 
A  formal  proposal  for  an  internation- 
ally supervised  cease-flre  by  all  parUes 
throughout  Vietnam  specifying  provi- 
sions for  the  mteraaUonal  peace-keeping 
machinery  to  oversee  the  cease-flre.  the 
withdrawal  ot  outside  mUitary  forces 
vithln  a  speclfled  time  of  the  effective 
date  ot  the  cease-flre;  the  protecUon  of 
minoriUes.  with  safeguards  to  guarantee 
all  South  Vietnamese  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly  and  the  press:  and  protecUon 
against  terrorism  and  political  reprisals; 
Free  and  open  Internationally  super- 
vised elections  In  South  Vietnam,  with  all 
agreeing  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
elecUons. 

I  shall  vote.  Mr.  President,  against  the 
pending  amendment;  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  seriously  to  consider  a 
negoUated  cease-flre.  and  to  affirm  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  Senators  McOovmjt. 
Haxrau).  and  others  has  been  revised  In 
a  desperate  effort  to  pick  up  addlUonal 
votes  Amendment  609  has  now  become 
amendment  862.  When  experienced 
Capitol  HUl  observers  unanimously  agree 
that  no  matter  what  happens  here  In 
the  Senate,  the  amendment  has  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  wonders 
why  all  of  this  effort,  time,  and  public- 
ity have  been  expended  on  It. 

If  the  reason  Is  to  try  to  mislead  the 
voting  public  Into  thinking  that  those 
who  are  for  the  amendment  are  "anti- 
war" Senators  and  those  who  oppose  It 
are  "pro-war"  Senators,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  proponents  have  the 
utmost  contempt  for  the  InteUlgence  of 
the  voters.  Most  of  the  pubUc  understand 
very  well  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate hates  war— and  especially  those  of 
us  who  have  served  in  one.  But  that  does 
not  cause  a  reflex  response  to  support  a 
proposal  that  is  decepUve  In  title  and 
specious  In  content. 

Legislators  are  very  familiar  with  the 
old  tactic  of  putlng  a  nice-eoundlng 
label  on  a  bill  or  amendment  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  support.  We  are 
also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  It  isn't 
the  label  that  counts,  but  the  content  of 


the  proposal.  If,  todeed,  this  was  a  gen- 
uine "end  the  war"  amendment,  it  would 
have  passed  both  Houses  long  ago.  But 
It  is  not.  And  cutting  through  to  lU  es- 
sence, it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  peace  at 
any  price  proposition.  The  hatred  of  war 
does  not  compel  one  to  embrace  peace 
at  any  price. 

The  quickest  way  for  this  war  to  end 
is  through  negotiaUons  genuinely  en- 
tered into  by  the  opposing  sides.  It  is 
true  that  the  meetings  in  Paris  have 
been  unproducUve  thus  far,  notwith- 
standing all  ot  the  false  optimism  gen- 
erated over  them  by  former  President 
Johnson.  However,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  principal  reason  for  their  faUure  has 
been  the  belief  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  all  they  bad  to  do  was  be  paUent. 
and  they  would  win  the  war  in  Wash- 
ington—Just as  they  did  in  Paris  durtag 
the  war  with  the  French.  The  key  to 
this  strategy  is  a  continued  high  level 
of  American  casualUes.  Vietnamlzation 
is  the  answer  to  that,  and  all  evidence 
demonstrates  that  our  casualties  are 
steadily  going  down.  By  the  time  most 
of  our  ground  combat  troops  are  out  of 
Vietnam  next  spring,  we  may  expect  our 
casualties  to  be  very  small.  And  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  see  this  trend,  we  may 
expect  them  to  become  more  serious 
about  negotiaUons. 

I  join  with  most  Americans  in  the  hope 
that  this  war  will  be  ended  soon  through 
the  negotlaUon  procedure.  But  I  must 
warn  that,  it  this  pending  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  incentive  for 
the  enemy  to  negoUate.  AU  he  would 
have  to  do  is  wait  paUently  untU  aU 
American  troops  are  out,  as  the  amend- 
ment provides  and  the  enemy  has  ample 
patience.  Thus  the  amendments  fatal 
defect  is  that  It  would  kill  the  possibility 
ot  ending  the  war  tiirough  negoUaOons— 
and  ending  it  much  sooner  than  the 
amendment  would  do.  Incidentally. 

The  proponents  argue  that  the  Con- 
gress should  share  the  responsibility  for 
ending  the  war  with  the  President  It  Is 
true  that  we  have  that  power,  and  It  is 
true  that  we  exercise  it  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  That  Is  not  the 
point.  The  point  Is  whether  It  is  wise  for 
us  to  use  that  power.  If  the  war  was  get- 
ting bigger  and  worse— as  it  did  for  5 
long  years  before  President  Nixon  took 
office  I  myself  would  advocate  use  of 
that  power.  But  when  our  new  President 
has  reversed  the  tragic  trend  and  Is  mov- 
ing us  In  the  right  direcUon.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  prudent  to  use  our  power  in  the 
manner  tielng  proposed. 

Moreover.  I  find  It  most  interesting 
that  those  who  support  this  amendment 
were  with  rare  exceptions,  strangely 
suent  during  the  5  yearswhen  this  war 
grew  bUger  and  worse.  Where  were  they 
then  with  their  end  the  war  amend- 
ments? It  may  be  said  that  not  until  we 
had  a  new  Presldent^a  RepubUcan 
Presidentr-dld  they  think  it  was  timely 
to  seek  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
ending  the  war.  If  tliat  new  President 
was  moving  us  In  the  wrong  direction,  or 
mntnf'"'"K  the  status  quo.  such  an  ex- 
cuse might  be  accepUble.  In  the  presmt 
state  of  affairs,  however,  it  strains  the 
credulity  of  a  majority  of  our  feUow 
citizens. 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  can  begin  to  reassert  its  proper 
role  in  determining  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Today,  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  step  toward  ending  DB.  Involve- 
ment in  a  war  which  has  claimed  43.000 
American  Uves  and  285.000  wounded 
Americans. 

We  can  take  those  steps  by  approving 
the  McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment 
which  defines  the  limits  of  our  efforts  in 
Indochina. 
In  brief,  the  amendment  says: 
First.  No  funds  to  support  more  than 
280  000  armed  service  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam after  April  30.  1971. 

Second.  After  April  30.  1971.  funds  can 
be  used  only  to  complete  withdrawal  by 
December  31.  1971.  and  to  secure  release 
of  prisoners  of  war.  to  provide  asylum  tor 
any  Vietnamese  who  feels  physically 
threatened  by  our  withdrawal,  and  to 
aid  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  programs 
consistent  with  those  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  address 
myself  to  three  points  raised  by  this 
amendment: 

First  Would  the  amendment  undercut 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  setUement  to  the 

war'  ^        .  ....  .■ 

Second.  Would  the  amendment     tie 
the  Presidents  hands  in  protecting  our 
troops?  ,. 

Third.  Would  the  amendment  Infringe 
on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  a  war?  ^  ^.  . 
Mr  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
to  announce  a  withdrawal  date  would 
take  the  pressure  off  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  negotiate. 

However,  the  President,  correctly  I  be- 
Ueve  has  already  announced  an  Irrever- 
sible'policy  of  withdrawal.  WhUe  the  date 
for  complete  withdrawal,  if  one  has  been 
selected,  has  not  been  aimounced.  it 
seems  to  me  that  U  the  McOovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  undercuts  negotia- 
tions, so  too  does  the  administration's 
policy.  .     . 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  both  the 
administi-ation's  poUcy  of  withdrawal 
and  the  McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment 
could  be  a  spur  to  negotiations. 

The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  our  Nation 
has  been  willing  to  flght  the  batUes.  the 
Saigon  government  has  shown  UtUe  in- 
terest in  negotiating  a  setUement.  If  we 
tie  our  withdrawal  schedule  to  progress 
Saigon  makes  in  buUding  its  ability  to 
carry  on  the  war.  then  our  withdrawal 
schedule  will  be  determined  by  those  who 
prefer  our  men  to  fight  their  batUes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  set  a  date 
certain  tor  withdrawal.  Uie  Saigon  gov- 
ernment will  be  on  notice  just  how  much 
longer  it  has  to  get  Ite  house  m  order  or 
to  begin  meaningful  negotiations. 

And  certainly,  it  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  a  withdrawal  spread  over  15  months 
does  not  give  Saigon  long  enough  to  as- 
sume tiie  burdens  of  Vietnamlzation. 
particularly  in  Ught  ot  the  facts  that  we 
have  given  Saigon  governments  more 
than  $6  bUUon  in  direct  military  aid 
since  1950  and  Saigon  now  has  more 
than  1  million  men  under  arms. 

If  Vietnamlzation  ot  the  war  is  a  prop- 
er p<ilcy.  another  15  months  of  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Vietnam  surely  v?lll  give 
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it  time  to  succeed  it  it  ever  is  going  to 
succeed. 

The  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment 
then  Is  not  a  chnnae  of  policy  but  rather 
a  speed-up  of  the  administration's  an- 
noiinced  plan,  which  brings  me  to  the 
question  of  tying  the  President's  hands. 
The  language  of  the  amendment 
malces  quite  clear  that  the  President  can 
pursue  any  plan  in  the  interest  of  safe- 
guarding our  troops.  Equally  important. 
h<!  can  extend  the  withdrawal  tttneiable 
by  60  days  by  informing  Congress  addi- 
tional time  Is  needed. 

And  If  still  more  time  is  needed,  the 
President  can  come  to  Congress  to  ask 
for  a  further  extension. 

That  requirement  brings  me  to  the 
question  of  the  authority  to  declare  war 
and  the  Constitution. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
wanted  the  power  to  put  this  Nation  Into 
war  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

While  the  Constitution  gives  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander  in  Chief,  authority 
to  conduct  the  day-to-day  tactics  of  a 
war.  the  Constitution  empowers  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  to  raise  an  army,  to 
appropriate  funds  for  an  army,  but  not 
for  more  than  2  yeai^  at  a  time. 

The  limit  on  appropriating  funds  for 
not  more  than  two  years  seems  to  me  to 
reflect  the  importance  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  placed  on  having  the  deci- 
sions of  war  or  peace  in  the  hands  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  rather  than  in  the 
single  pair  of  hands  of  a  President. 

Congress  then  is  acting  within  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  require  that 
the  executve  branch  come  to  Congress  if 
it  believes  oiir  participation  m  the  con- 
flict must  be  extended  beyond  a  certain 
date. 

It  seems  to  me  any  administration 
should  welcome  this  approach,  for  ii  in- 
sures that  future  decisions  aSecting  the 
course  of  our  action  In  Vietnam  will  be 
shared  by  both  branches  of  Government. 
Such  a  sharing  will  do  much  to  increase 
the  acceptance  of  any  such  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  after  pursuing  a  war 
effort  which  has  cost  this  Nation  43.000 
lives.  285.000  wounded  and  J140  billion, 
it  Is  long  past  the  time  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  ]oln  In  bringing  an 
end  to  that  effort. 

I  would  say  that  even  if  the  funds 
spent  on  the  war  were  not  so  vitally 
needed  here  at  home. 

I  would  say  that  even  If  the  war 
spending  were  not  the  main  cause  of  an 
inflation  which  gireatly  dilutes  the  qual- 
ity of  Ufe  in  oiir  Nation  and  efforts  to 
Improve  that  quality. 

I  say  that  because  in  lives  and  treas- 
ure we  have  more  than  lived  up  to  any 
commitment  we  had  to  give  the  Saigon 
govertunent  time  to  build  a  stable  peace, 
and  under  this  amendment,  that  govern- 
ment will  stUl  have  15  more  months  to 
meet  Its  commitments  to  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  lost  their  lives  or  have 
been  wounded. 

To  those  who  fear  a  "bloodbath"  may 
follow  our  withdrawal.  I  would  say  his- 
tory does  not  indicate  that  will  happen. 
Equally  Important,  the  war  already  has 
caused  an  estimated  300.000  civilian 
deaths  and  more  than  275,000  civilian 
casualties.  That  bloodbath  wUl  continue, 


perhaps  at  a  reduced  rate,  as  long  as  the 
fighting  continues. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate takes  a  step  toward  exercising  its 
consUtutional  role  m  this  tragic  conflict, 
and  take  that  step  by  setting  a  limit  on 
our  pEirticlpatton  In  the  war. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  My  sup- 
port is  based  on  two  convictions: 

Tint,  indefinite  continuation  of  this 
war  will  threaten  the  Internal  stability, 
even  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Second,  we  got  in  this  war  together; 
and  we  must  get  out  of  it  together. 

We  have  all  seen  the  damage  this  war 
has  done  to  our  Nation.  It  has  caused 
the  deepest  internal  division  since  the 
Civil  War.  This  division  has  torn  up  our 
cities,  our  Institutions,  our  families.  It 
has  set  father  against  son,  brother 
against  brother,  and  average  American 
against  himself  as  he  has  struggled  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  war. 

'The  average  American,  like  myself, 
supported  our  intervention  step  by  step 
And  even  when  he  saw  optimistic  report 
after  optimistic  report  crumble  to  dust, 
he  continued  to  hope  for  the  best. 

He  has  wrestled  with  his  conscience 
over  the  rightness.  the  wrongness  or  the 
effectiveness  of  our  presence  In  Vietnam 
and  now  he  has  concluded  that  we  must 
withdraw. 

The  average  American,  the  middle 
American  if  you  will,  ha*  come  to  this 
conclusion  because  it  is  his  son  who  dies 
in  Vietnam,  his  community  which  suiters 
because  the  costs  of  the  war  preclude 
meeting  urgent  domestic  needs,  his  i»ck- 
etbook  which  is  squeezed  hardest  by 
war-inspired  Inflation — and  his  pride  In 
what  he  wants  our  Nation  to  be  which 
is  confronted  l>y  his  awareness  of  what 
this  war  has  led  us  to  do. 

The  average  American  knows  that  the 
furies  abroad  in  our  land  have  their  roots 
In  this  war.  He  knows  it  Is  time  to  get 
out  of  that  war  before  our  nationhood 
itself  becomes  the  ultimate  victim  of  it. 
Indeed,  in  a  Nation  which  is  polarized 
in  so  many  ways,  the  deep  desire  for 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  perhaps  the 
most  broadly  American  feeling  in  our 
land  today. 

This  amendment  at  its  heart  reflects 
that  desire  for  peace  by  setting  a  rea- 
sonable date  for  our  withdrawal. 

It  also  recognizes  that  the  only  sure 
way  we  can  realize  such  a  peace  at  home 
and  abroad  is  to  seA  It  together. 

Four  administrations,  both  parties,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — share  re- 
sponsibility for  an  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  Is  no  room  for  any  partisanship 
here.  In  particular  those  of  us  who  are 
Democrats  must  remember  that  this  Is 
not  Mr.  rnxon's  war.  He  inherited  it 
from  us. 

And  I  want  to  make  it  clear  now  as 
I  have  since  he  has  become  President 
that  I  support  our  President  in  his  efforts 
for  peace.  I  have  also  pledged  to  defend 
him  in  the  future  against  attacks  from 
those  In  either  party  who  in  latter,  more 
dUBcult  stages  of  our  withdrawal,  might 
be  tempted  to  try  to  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing "sold  out"  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment  ap- 


proaches this  problem  in  such  a  broad 
spirit  of  bipartisanship.  It  enjoys  the 
support  of  Members  of  both  parties  here 
in  the  Senate  Just  as  it  does  in  my  own 
State. 

This  amendment  also  recognizes  the 
responsibility  for  peace  and  war  which 
Congress  and  the  President  shares  under 
the  Constitution.  This  has  been  essenUal 
for  my  support. 

It  scnipuoiisly  does  not  Interfere  In 
the  President's  responsibilities  or  pre- 
rogatives as  Commander  in  Chief, 

As  is  constitutionally  proper,  it  speaks 
only  to  the  broadest  of  long-range  policy 
questions  and  leaves  all  tactical,  opera- 
tional, and  administrative  matters  to  the 
President. 

It  recognizes  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  should  be  able  to  make  exceptions 
to  this  broad  policy  unilaterally  to  pro- 
tect our  troops  if  they  are  exposed  to 
unanticipated  clear  and  present  danger. 

It  provides  funds  for  the  President  in 
support  of  our  efforts  to  release  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  to  protect  those  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  endangered  by  our  with- 
drawal, and  to  continue  our  assistance 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  so  that  they 
can  defend  themselves. 

It  supports  and  shares  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  the  President's 
stated  policy  of  withdrawing  to  the  level 
of  280,000  troops  by  April  30,  1971. 

Finally,  it  recognizes  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  for  peace:  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, indeed  every  citizen,  must  help  the 
President  to  aclileve  peace  by  accepting 
his  appropriate  share  of  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  for  making  the 
tough  decisions  which  must  be  made  11 
we  are  to  extricate  ourselves  from  Viet- 
nam. 

In  sum.  in  its  present  moderated  form. 
It  seeks  to  And  a  common  constitutional 
and  policy  ground  on  which  this  Nation 
can  move  together  In  a  responsible,  bi- 
partisan, and  determined  search  for 
peace. 

TUX     AMBNOimrr    TO    MMD    TH»    SiXELL    OAHX 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  lead  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  one  of  the  most  cogent 
and  forceful  arguments  I  have  read  In 
favor  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment. Cutting  through  much  of  the 
rhetoric  and  misinterpretation  to  which 
this  amendment  has  been  subject,  the 
editorial  concluded: 

.  .  .  the  niAln  virtue  of  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  Bmendjnflnt  Is  not  tliat  it  will  end 
Iha  WBT,  wblcli  it  do«e  not  guajrant«.  but 
tiiat  U  wlU  require  a  certain  degree  of  can- 
dor about  the  war,  iX  our  effort  or  our  for- 
tunes stiould  talce  a  bad  turn,  vtxlle  imposing 
no  real  limitations  on  the  President  U  ttiinga 
go  welt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial. "The  Amendment  To  End  the 
Shell  Game."  be  reprinted  in  the  lUc- 
oRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tbk  AmifSHXKT  To  Eiro  thx  Srkix  Oau 

Over  tbe  weeitend  the  Aesocdated  Prees 
Invited  Senators  McOovem  and  Oriffla  to 
argue  for.  and  against,  the  so-called  Amend- 
ment to  Bad  tlu  Ww  and  whll*  w  dont 
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Agree  with  all  of  what  Senator  McOovem 
hJUl  to  say  (and  least  of  all  with  the  patently 
BpuJiouB  title  that  haa  been  given  to  this 
meaaurej  wo  And  ourselves  disagreeing  with 
lust  about  everything  Senator  Orlffln  said. 
When  hla  Argument  la  not  merely  specious 
tt  luma  upon  ItseU  in  a  way  which  aeems 
to  x»  worth  noting  aa  the  Senate  comes  up 
to  today's  final  vote. 

Wh»t  Senator  Orimn  winds  up  saying,  on 
behalf  of  the  admlnlatratlon.  Is  that  "There 
Is  no  need  at  all  for  a  law  or  anything  else 
seelLlng  to  uccompUsh  what  is  already  being 
done,"  He  quotes  Mr.  Nixon  aa  saying  that 
his  administration  "has  adopted  a  plan 
which  we  have  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S-  combat  forces  on  an 
orderly,  scheduled  timetable.'  Be  quote* 
Secretary  Rogers  as  saying  that  this  process 
is  "irreversible"— that  it  "contemplates  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam." And  he  aclcnowledges  that  a  large  part 
of  this  withdrawal,  and  therefore  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  timetable,  has  already 
been  publicly  announced;  by  next  April,  "an 
additional  15O.0O0  troops  will  have  come 
home." 

So  there  is  apparently  no  harm  In  the 
President's  fixing  some  deadlines,  a  full  year 
ahead,  and  In  nmlclng  flat  and  final  commit* 
mentfi  to  eventual,  total  withdrawal.  But 
when  the  Congress  proposes  to  fix  a  time- 
table which  U  no  more  binding.  In  effect. 
than  Mr.  Nixon's  timetable,  and  Is  In  fact 
quite  consistent  with  It.  this  becomes  "dan- 
gerous" and  "disruptive"  and  a  clear  signal 
to  the  Communists  that  they  "need  not 
negotiate  seriously,  that  thay  could  attain 
by  default  whAt  they  could  not  win  on  the 
battlefield."  The  C-ommunlsU,  Senator  Grlf- 
fln  tells  us,  have  "in  an  infinite  degree  the 
capacity  to  walk  with  time." 

Well,  so  they  do.  And  so  they  can  also 

read,  which  means  that  they  can  probably 

— .  -^    tell  the  difference  between  a  piece  of  leglala- 
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^       tlon  whlcJi  18  open-ended,  aa  currently  revised. 

1  obliging  Uie  President  only  to  oak  lor  more 
time  If  he  wtahes  to  extend  the  deadline,  and 
a  public  presidential  conunltment  whldi  la 
"Irreversible."  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
amended  McGovern-Hatfleld  provision  re- 
quires the  President  merely  to  do  what  he 
would  have  to  do  In  any  case  to  get  the 
money  he  would  need  to  atretch  out  the 
war:  he  would  have  to  aslc.  When  we  are 
talking  alMut  an  adveraary  with  "an  Infinite 
.  .  .  capacity  to  walk  with  time."  McGovem- 
Rat&«ld  offers  no  more  incentive  for  stall- 
ing on  negotlatlona  than  the  President's  own 
promises. 

So  our  answer  to  Senator  Orlflin  la  very 
Klmpte;  if  there  19  no  need  for  a  law  to  ac- 
complish icTiat  <a  already  being  done,  there 
can  equally  be  no  harm  in  a  law  which  seelcs 
only  to  accompllfih  what  is  already  being 
done.  The  McGovern-Hatfleld  proposal  doea 
not,  after  all,  require  the  President  to  follow 
a  congressional  timetable  If  he  can  Improve 
upon  It — although  senator  Orlffln  seems  to 
be  arguing  that  It  would.  All  It  really  doea. 
In  tu  present  form,  l«  to  reinforce  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  Intentions  with  a  state- 
ment of  similar  Intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. In  this  sense.  Just  because  the  amend- 
ment accepts  the  Preeldent's  current  sense 
of  timing  without  foreclosing  the  need  for 
a  stretchout  later  on.  It  Is  as  much  an  ex- 
presjtlon  of  support  iS  It  Is  a  restraint  It  Is 
a  sharing  of  responslbUlty.  long  overdue  In 
this  divisive  and  tormented  undertaking,  and 
It  la  beyond  our  comprehension  why  the 
President  should  not  positively  welcome  It — 
above  all,  at  a  time  when  he  and  his 
lleutenanta  are  at  great  pains  to  prove  to 
us  and  to  our  adversarlea  that  thlnga  are 
going  our  way.  Our  casualties  are  down, 
dramatically,  which  is  the  most  effective 
evidence  we  could  have  that  the  burden  of 


the  war  Is  being  transferred  progressively  to 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies;  the  enemy,  for 
reasons  not  yet  entirely  clear,  la  not  pressing 
.the  war  with  the  same  old  intensity:  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  is  performing  better 
every  day.  we  are  told.  The  Vice  President  is 
returning  from  an  Asian  tour  aglow  with 
progress  reports. 

If  tnmgs  were  going  badly.  If  there  were 
ominous  Indications  of  an  enemy  buildup, 
if  there  were  any  real  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  administration  offlclala  about  their  ability 
to  make  good  on  their  timetable — that  would 
give  us  aU  pause.  But  If  that  were  the  case. 
It  would  be  all  the  more  reason  for  the  ad- 
ministration's being  under  some  requirement 
to  say  so — to  tell  us  what  is  gomg  on,  to  pre- 
pare tis  for  new  adversities,  to  rally  support 
In  the  lace  of  new  challenges— which  la  all 
that  McGovem-Hatfleld  In  Its  final  form 
would  now  require.  It  would  oblige  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  come  clean  with  the  rest 
of  us  so  that  we  don't  learn,  as  we  did  on 
April  30  of  this  year,  for  one  example,  of 
a  crippling  adversity  In  Cambodia,  which  was 
not  worth  mentioning  in  a  full-dress  Viet- 
nam report  10  days  earlier. 

That  Is  what  has  robbed  our  efforts  of  foroe 
and  conviction— the  endless  shell  game  with 
public  opinion,  which  only  serves  to  bring  on 
the  great  political  upheavals  when  the  hard 
facts  can  no  longer  be  suppressed  The  Presi- 
dent blamea  the  war  critics  for  this:  the  Vice 
President  flnds  It  close  to  treason.  But  the 
process  of  public  dlslUuslonment  over  this 
war  does  not  begin  with  the  disUlusloned; 
It  has  always  begtm  with  dlssembimg  by  the 
government.  And  the  main  virtue  of  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment  Is  not  that 
it  will  end  the  war,  which  it  does  not  guaran- 
tee, but  that  It  will  require  a  certain  degree 
of  candor  about  the  war,  it  our  effort  or  our 
fortunes  should  take  a  l>ad  turn,  while  Im- 
posing no  real  limitations  on  the  President 
If  things  go  well. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed  by  some  of  the 
backers  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  that  their  amendment  offers 
the  only  possible  way  of  terminating  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that 
the  alternative  to  their  amendment  is  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict. 

They  convey  the  impression,  in  short, 
that  they  want  to  end  the  war,  whereas 
those  who  oppose  them  do  not  want  to 
end  the  war. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  tills  Juxtaposition. 

The  fact  is  tliat  every  single  member 
of  the  Senate  and  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican wants  to  end  the  war  and  wants  our 
American  boys  back  home  from  South- 
east Asia  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  manner  In  wiiich  we  go  about 
disinvolving  ourselves  is  all  important. 
It  can  make  the  difference  between  a 
crushing  military  and  diplomatic  defeat 
and  the  achievement  of  a  settlement  thiat 
offers  substantial  hope  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  administration  last  year  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  progressive  disinvolve- 
ment  in  Vietnam,  to  be  paralleled  by  a 
progressive  strengthening  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  so  that  they  could  take 
over  the  burden  of  battle  in  on  orderly 
mam\er  as  we  withdrew. 

Over  the  first  10  months  of  this  pro- 
gram, more  Uian  115,000  combat  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  President  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  further  witbdiawal 


of  150,000  American  troops  over  the  fol- 
lowing 12-month  period. 

The  expectation  is  tliat  all  ground 
combat  forces  will  be  out  of  Vietnam 
sometime  in  1971.  But  air  support  and 
logistical  support  units  and  American 
military  advisers  might  still  remain  for 
some  time,  in  a  carefully  measured  taper- 
ing off  process.  Tliis  would  give  the 
President  flexibility  and  enormously 
strengthen  our  posture  in  dealing  witli 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 

The  McGovern-Hatfleld  amendment 
would  completely  deny  the  President  tliis 
flexibility,  because  it  caUs  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  from  all  of  Indoclxina  by  De- 
cember 31, 19'Jl. 

Although  what  seems  to  be  involved  is 
a  simple  and  perhaps  not  too  suiistan- 
tial  difference  in  timetable,  the  rigidity 
of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment 
makes  it  a  formula  for  defeat  and  dis- 
aster. 

It  would  reduce  the  posslbiUty  of  any 
progress  at  the  Paris  conference,  because 
all  the  Communists  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
fixed  date  on  which  the  last  American 
serviceman  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam. 

It  would  completely  nullify  the  very 
real  possibilities  that  exist  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

It  would  deprive  us  of  any  leverage  we 
may  today  possess  in  seeking  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  liberation  of  the  American 
captives  now  in  Communist  hands.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment  would  seal  their  doom. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  war  has 
been  dubbed  by  certain  critics  "The 
Amendment  to  Lose  the  Peace."  I  do  not 
think  that  this  play  on  words  overstates 
the  cose  In  any  way. 

The  fact  is  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  more  or  less  frankly  admit 
that  their  measure  would  probably  lead 
to  a  Commimlst  takeover  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Jimlor  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  even  suggested  that  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 
might  be  preferable  to  weak  pro- Western 
governments  which  will  require  our  con- 
tmuing  support. 

The  principal  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment have  not  gone  quite  this  fax.  But. 
recognizing  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  may  fear  for 
tiielr  lives  if  their  amendment  were  to 
become  law  and  if  the  Communists  were 
then  to  take  over,  they  have  suggested 
that  we  should  be  prepared,  together 
with  other  nations,  to  open  our  doors  to 
all  Vietnamese  who  might  prefer  asylum 
abroad. 

The  Vice  President  has  already  asked 
the  pointed  question: 

How  many  Vietnamese  refugees  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  wming  to  accept  In 
his  SUte? 

This  question  has  to  be  carried  several 
stages  further  if  the  sponsors  of  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment  really 
mean  what  they  say  about  offering  asy- 
lum to  all  of  those  who  would  want  to 
flee  if  the  Communists  took  over. 
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The  sponsors  ol  the  «inendment  are 
obviously  Ihlnkiiw  In  terms  of  some 
scores  oJ  thousands  of  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees, or  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 

at  the  most.  _  _i,«. 

This  is  an  Impossibly  low  figure  whm 
one  recaUs  that  there  were  almost  1  mu- 
Uon  refugees  from  North  Vietnam  injust 
^r  6  months  after  the  Ho  Chi  Mtah 
^Heover,  Moreover,  millions  of  SouUi 
^^etname5e  have  put  their  Uves  on  the 
line  against  the  Communists,  in  Uie  gov- 
ernment service  and  in  the  »""«* '°/«f. 
Putting  these  two  tacts  together,  thereis 
^ery  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  number 
of  South  Vietnamese  who  would  want  to 
leave  their  country  if  the  Communists 
look  over  would  run  Into  the  millions. 

Who  is  going  to  accommodate  these 
millions  of  South  Vietnamese? 

And  who  Is  going  to  accommodate  tne 
millions  of  Laotians  and  Cambo^ans 
and  Thais  who  may  come  after  them  • 
Where  does  the  process  stop? 
I  say  that  the  so-called  humanitarian 
soluUon  proposed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment  is  utter- 
ly unrealistic  and  would,  in  practice, 
turn  out  to  be  a  sordid  fraud  on  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  only  way  that  the  lives  and  safety 
of  these  milUons  of  Southeast  Asians 
can  be  assured  Is  by  keeping  Southeast 
Asia  free. 

I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  of 
those  Senators  who  Insist  that  in  South 
Vietnam  we  can  bug  out  or  raise  the 
white  flag,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  and 
emerge  from  this  with  enhanced  credi- 
bility rather  than  reduced  credibility. 

Pour  successive  American  Presidents, 
in  scores  of  consccuUve  statements,  have 
committed  the  United  States  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  Communist  aggression.  II 
we  now  forget  about  these  solemn  com- 
mitments and  simply  pull  out  completely 
on  a  flxed  date  as  the  amendment  pro- 
poses, do  not  imagine  that  we  can  do  so 
without  a  fearful  cost  in  honor  and  in 
credibility.  _     „,  , 

The  high  cost  of  surrender  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  underscored  by  some  of 
our  best  and  wisest  friends  In  Europe. 
The  London  Economist,  which  is  inter- 
nationaliy  recognized  as  one  of  the  free 
worlds  foremost  political  reviews,  had 
this  to  say  on  the  subject. 

U  u  •rguable  tb«  the  cost  ot  vlotorr.  In 
terms  of  bloodihed.  U  proving  to  l>e  too  great; 
but  the  cost,  of  t>etr»y»l  could  be  even  great- 
er AIMT  b«cltlng  so  numy  rtckBty  regimes 
through  thick  and  thin.  It  would  be  tisglc  If 
tier  were  to  ditch  this  much  better  gor- 
emment  to  let  the  Liberation  Front  In.  It  U 
an  Uluslon  to  Imagine  that  the  tjnlted  States 
can  tsnt  to  a  compromise  peace  that  would 
amount  to  a  tell-out  and  retain  any  cnKU- 
bUlly  in  Ajla.  Kor  In  Aala  alone;  for  In  thU 
ahrunken  world  crwUblUty  la  mdlvmble. 

And  I  should  like  to  quote  once  again 
the  bitter  wortls  written  several  years 
ago  by  a  prominent  Filipino  writer,  Vin- 
eento  VUliman.  This  is  what  he  said: 

The  abandonment  of  Vietnam  would  be  an 
IndeUble  blemUb  on  Amer1ca'«  honor.  It 
would  reduce  America  Ui  the  eetlmatlon  of 
manltmd  to  a  dl«nal  ihlrd-rau  power,  de- 
•plte  her  wealth,  her  culture,  and  hat  nu- 
«ear  ateenal.  It  would  make  every  American 
aahamed  ol  hU  Oorerimjant  and  would  mate 
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every  Individual  AmerlcM  dlrtnined  every- 
when  oo  Mitb. 


The  JustlflcaUon  offered  for  the  Mc- 
Oovem-Hatfleld amendment  Is  that  it 
wUl  save  Uves  by  ending  the  war  more 

"iSf  is  the  same  kind  of  fateful  Illu- 
sion that  led  NeviUe  Chamberlain  antl 
the  other  weU-intentloned  appeasers  ol 
the  pre-World  War  U  period  to  beUeve 
that  they  could  save  human  lives  by 
avoiding  war  in  1938.  ,  .  .  , 

The  price  they  paid  for  this  fateful 
iUusion  was  World  War  n. 

You  do  not  save  lives  by  destroying  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States,  because 
it  is  this  credibility  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  that  preserves  the  larger 

peace  of  the  world.  

World  war  Is  less  likely  so  long  as  we 
conduct  ourselves  in  a  manner  which 
persuades  both  our  friends  and  our  en- 
emies that  we  wUl  honor  our  commit- 
ments and  that,  in  the  words  of  our  mar- 
tyred President  John  P.  Kennedy,  /we 
are  prepared  to  pay  any  price  and  bear 
any  burden"  to  do  so.  ,    ,„  . 

But  if  we  raise  the  white  flag  In  Viet- 
nam and  accept  the  humlllaUon  ot  this 
unprecedented  miUtery  and  political  de- 
feat no  aUy  thereafter  wUl  be  able  to 
take  our  word  seriously,  and  our  enemies 
will  have  an  equal  disregard  for  us. 

In  such  a  situation,  our  enemies  might 
easily  make  a  miscalculation  that  would 
lead  to  Armageddon.  It  could  happen  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  could  happen  in  Ber- 
lin. It  could  happen  at  half  a  dozen  other 

""Historically,  the  loss  of  credibility  by  a 
major  power  has  resulted  in  more  than 
one  major  war. 

It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that 
Germany  invaded  Belgium  in  Worid  War 
I  because  they  did  not  flnd  It  credible  that 
Great  Britain  would  honor  her  commit- 
ment to  defend  that  country. 

The  faUure  of  BriUln  and  France  to 
honor  their  commitment  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia during  and  after  the  Munich  crisis 
destroyed  their  credibUlty  in  the  eyes  of 
HiUer  He  therefore  felt  free  to  move 
against  Poland  in  1939.  In  the  confidence 
that  there  would  be  no  war  despite  the 
Anglo-French  commitments  to  Warsaw. 

And  the  Korean  war  might  very  well 
have  been  avoided  had  we  made  it  un- 
mistakably clear  in  advance  of  the  war 
that  we  would  not  tolerate  a  Communist 
effort  to  take  over  South  Korea  by  force. 
Unfortunately,  certain  careless  state- 
menta  that  were  made  and  certain  ac- 
tions that  we  faUed  to  take,  combined  to 
convince  the  Communists  that  an  Amer- 
ican defense  of  South  Korea  Just  was  not 

credible.  . ^ 

Historically.  It  can  be  demonstraUd 
that  millions  of  human  lives  have  been 
lOBt  as  a  result  ot  lack  of  credibUlty  or 
the  loss  of  credibility.  And  those  who  are 
willing  to  surrender  American  credibility 
In  the  name  of  saving  human  life  in  Viet- 
nam may.  if  they  have  their  way,  bring 
on  a  catastrophe  which  will  again  con- 
sume mllllona  of  human  Uves.  men. 
women,  and  chUdren. 

I  have  said  that  there  Is  reason  for 
hoping  that  the  Vietnam  war  will  ter- 
minate in  a  peaceful  setUement  If  we  do 
not  commit  the  foUy  of  legislating  a  flred 
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date  of  withdrawal,  as  this  amendment 
asks  us  to  do.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  beUeve  this  to  be  so. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  the  terrible  blood- 
letting which  North  Vietnam  has  brought 
upon  itself.  According  to  reliable  esU- 
mates,  their  losses  in  the  Vietnam  (xin- 
flict  exceeds  600.000  men,  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  8  inll- 
Uon  men  for  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  1 

As  much  as  they  may  strive  to  conceal 
it,  there  are  many  evidences  of  exhaus- 
tion today  to  the  Hanoi  dlcutorship 
Among  other  things,  it  is  clear  that 
powerful  members  of  the  Politburo  to 
Hanoi  believe  that  they  would  be  much 
better  advised  to  try  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam  via  the  political  route,  rather 
than  conttoue  tadeflnltely  this  incon- 
clusive and  frightfully  cosUy  conflict. 

Second,  there  is  the  growing  success  of 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

Third  there  is  the  massive  victory 
scored  by  the  aUled  forces  to  their  ac- 
tion against  the  Communist  sanctuaries 
to  Cambodia. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  tocreasmg  diffi- 
culty which  the  Communists  are  flndtog 
to  their  Cambodian  operation.  A  sur- 
prise conquest  of  Cambodia  Is  no  longer 
possible.  The  Cambodian  army  Is  get- 
ting arms  and  shaping  up.  But  even  more 
important,  accordtog  to  all  correspond- 
enU!.  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion  has 
given  birth  to  a  fierce  patriotic  resistance 
among  all  sectors  of  the  population. 

FtoaUy  Hanoi  is  haunted  by  the  ever 
present  specter  of  the  Stoo-Sovlet  con- 

Thls  conflict  has  totensified  to  recent 
years  to  the  potot  where  aU-out  war  has 
become  a  serious  possibUity.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  leading  Chtoa  experts  in  the  free 
world  are  convtoced  that  such  a  conflict 
is  aU  but  toevitable.  and  that  it  wUl  prob- 
ably erupt  within  the  next  several  years. 
Whether  It  Is  toevitable  or  not.  I  do 
not  presume  to  say.  But  certainly.  Hanoi 
is  aware  of  the  totensiflcatlon  of  the  con- 
It  Is  aware  of  the  open  preparations 
for  war  that  have  been  reported  on  by 
numerous  observers  to  Northern  Chtoa^ 
It  Is  aware  of  the  massive  buildup  of 
Soviet  military  strength,  now  estimated 
to  total  more  than  forty  divisions  on  the 
Chtoese  fronUer. 

And  It  knows,  far  better  than  we  can 
icnow,  what  totalitarian  Communist  re- 
gunes  are  capable  of. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  memtwrs 
of  the  Hanoi  Politburo  must  worry  day 
and  night  over  the  possibUity  that  the 
Stoo-Sovlet  conflict  wUl  erupt  to  open 
war  For.  If  It  does  erupt,  and  If  at  that 
time  they  are  stUl  bogged  down  to  South 
Vietnam,  then  their  time  wUl  have  run 
out  There  would  be  vlrtuaUy  no  pos- 
■ilblilty  of  mUltary  support  from  the  two 
warring  Communist  superpowers,  and 
their  diplomatic  leverage  to  the  Paris 
talks  would  faU  close  to  lero. 

I  am  convtoced  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  have  thought  of  these 
thtogs  and  I  am  also  convinced  that  more 
than  one  of  them  has  argued  that  per- 
haps they  ought  to  try  to  achieve  a  set- 
tlement while  there  is  still  peace  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  rather 
than  risking  the  possibility  that.  U  they 


persevere  too  long,  catastrophe  may  over- 
take their  own  enterprises  on  the  sun- 
mering  Stoo-Sovlet  frontier. 

I  hope  the  Senators  wUl  decisively  re- 
lect  the  McOovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment and  that  they  wUl  support  the 
president  to  seeking  American  dlsta- 
volvement  from  Indochtoa  under  cttodl- 
Uons  that  wUl  assure  the  conttoued  free- 
dom of  these  proud  and  ancient  peoples. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  peace  Is 
our  goal  to  Southeast  Asia;  the  ways  and 
means  of  achlevtog  It.  our  dUemma 

Congressional  participation  to  the  for- 
mulation of  the  ways  and  means  Is  our 
right  and  responslbUlty :  evaluaUon  of 
the  proposals  advanced  and  their  Im- 
pUcatlons,  our  obligation, 

I  seek  an  end  to  the  hostUlUes  to  South- 
east Asia,  but  I  have  reviewed  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  amendment  and  have 
concluded  that  It  wUl  not  accompUsh  the 
goal  we  seek.  ,,__ 

It  would.  Instead,  forestaU  any  sUni 
chance  for  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
might  exist.  Its  toflexlbUlty  might  pre- 
clude actions  necessary  to  facUltate  dis- 
engagement. And.  It  la  quesUonable 
whether  the  course  proposed,  more  than 
the  course  now  pursued.  woiUd  contribute 
to  an  end  to  the  conflict  and  the  esWb- 
Ushment  of  peace  and  sUbUlty  to  South- 
east Asia.  . 

Thus  whUe  sharing  a  goal  with  the 
authors  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  share 
their  confidence  to  the  ways  and  means 
advocated  and,  therefore,  voted  against 
the  amendment- 
It  is  my  hope  that  there  wiU  be  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  offered  after  the 
Labor  Day  recess  which  I  can  support 
i  that  wlU  not  infringe  upon  the  constitu- 
tional prerogaOves  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  yet  wUl  state  what  I  beUeye  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
President  himself  for  an  early  and  order- 
ly disengagement  from  Indochina. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  eager- 
ness today  ot  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  over  control  of  foreign  policy 
plus  the  duties  ot  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
lethargy  they  showed  during  the  decade 
ot  the  1960s  when  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  were  slowly  but  steadUy 
involvtog  us  to  an  Asian  land  war. 

Had  they  been  as  zealous  about  their 
asserted  prerogatives  and  as  conscien- 
tious about  their  consUtutional  respon- 
sibUities  in  those  days  as  they  are  today. 
President  Nixon  would  never  have  to- 
herited  this  war  and  would  never  have 
been  faced  with  the  task— which  he  is 
carrying  out  magnlflcenUy— of  extrirat- 
tog  us  from  this  Kennedy-Johnson  dis- 
aster to  such  a  way  as  to  reuln  America  s 
credibility  to  the  worid  and  the  American 
people's  respect  and  confidence  to  them- 
selves, .  J  . 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  series  of  dates 
and  events  to  show  how  we  got  tato  this 
war  whUe  a  Democrat-oontroUed  Con- 
gress either  stood  Idly  by  or  lent  aid  and 
support  to  the  ktads  of  actions  which 
those  same  Democrats  now  say  are  either 
wrong  or  circumvent  the  ConsUtuUon 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress, 

On  May  6,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
says  United  States  considering  use  of 
UJS.  mlUtary  forces  to  help  the  RepubUc 


of  Vietnam.  It  Is  toteresttag  to  note  that 
only  3  months  earlier  the  total  Viet- 
cong  strength  was  estimated  by  the  Re 
pubUc  of  Vietnam  at  10,000  men. 

On  December  4,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy informs  President  Diem  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  participate 
to  an  tocreased  effort  with  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  US.  unUormed  forces 
would  participate  in  operaUonal  missions 
with  Vietnamese  forces. 

February  It,  1982.  President  Kennedy 
says  0.S.  troops  are  instructed  to  fire  to 
protect  themselves  if  fired  on. 

February  22.  1963.  the  Department  of 
Defense  states  VS.  pilots  flytog  many 
operational  missions  and  are  authorued 
to  make  tactical  strUces. 

July  27,  1964,  the  Pentagon  announces 
several  thousand  additional  U,S.  advisers 
will  go  to  Vietnam. 

August  2,  1984.  UB,S.  ttaddox  on 
patrol  to  Gulf  of  Tonkto  attacked  by 
three  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats, 

August  4,  1964,  VS.B.  Maddox  and 
U.SB.  Turner  Jov  attacked  by  flve  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats. 

January  1,  1965.  UJS.  mUitary  strength 
to  Vietnam  reaches  23.000. 

March  8.  1965,  elements  of  first  Ma- 
rtoes  land  to  South  Vietnam. 

July  28,  1965,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounces VS.  troop  strength  to  Vietnam 
wUl  rise  to  125,000, 

January  1. 1968,  VS.  military  strength 
reaches  184.000. 

February  1,  1968,  U-S,  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  number  201,000, 

May  1,  1986,  US.  troop  strength 
reaches  252,000. 

September  1.  1966,  VS.  troop  strength 
reaches  306.000. 

November  1.  1966,  VS.  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  now  number  350,000. 

May  1,  1967.  United  SUtes  now  nas 
460  000  troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

January  1, 1968,  United  SUtes  now  has 
486,000  men  under  arms  to  South  Viet- 
nam, ,,  ,, 
February  1, 1968,  we  pass  the  half  mll- 
Uon  mark.  There  are  510,000  American 
fighting  men  to  South  Vietnam. 

April  1,  1968,  troop  Umlt  for  South 
Vietnam  upped  to  538,500. 

October  31,  1968.  lust  before  the  pres- 
idential elecUons.  President  Johnson  or- 
ders a  complete  cessaUon  of  air.  ground, 
and  naval  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. ....  

December     1.     1968,     UJS.     miUtary 
strength    to   Vietnam    U    538,000    men. 
FlnaUy,  on  February  28, 1969,  our  troop 
strength  hlU  642,000, 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  peak.  Prom 
that  day  onward  U.S.  efforts  to  disen- 
gage honorably  and  credibly  and  respon- 
sibly from  Vietnam  have  been  tacreas- 
togly  successful. 

By  June  13,  1969,  the  President  was 
able  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announce  the  first  redeployment  of  troops 
from  South  Vietnam— 25,000  men. 

The  rest,  of  course,  we  know.  Cra- 
ttoutog  withdrawal  to  where  there  win 
only  be  280,000  Americans— or  less— to 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  next  spring. 
This  Is  nearly  a  50-percent  reduction 
from  the  peak  number. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  have  watched 
the  President  unwtod  this  war,  we  have 


seen  casualties  decline  markedly.  They 
have  run  under  the  lOO-a-week  mark 
MW  for  the  last  8  weeks,  thanks 
largely  to  the  Presidents  decision  no 
iSger  to  allow  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuary  m  Cambodia.  K.rt«r 

Vietnamization  Is  proceeding  better 
than  our  experts  had  dared  hope,  as  Is 
shown  by  the  successes  of  "Jf  South 
Vietnamese  troops  and  since  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  began.  ,„,  ^_ 
Reports  from  former  pessimistic  view- 
ers of  the  South  Vietnamese  scene  are 
now  generally  optimisUc. 

The   President    has   assured  us   that 
American  fighttog  men  »^,  <»""""*„!:° 
come  home  and  that  we  wUl  hi^ve  peace 
in  South  Vietnam. 
The  President  said  yesterday : 
So  lar  aa  the  Onlted  Statee  involvement 
la^nSrn^la  Vietn«n,  p.«^  ^  certain. 
Mr    President,  let  me  conttoue  with 
a  few  more  comparisons.  For  instance, 
the  costs  of  the  war  to  Vietnam.  The  ful 
c«t  U.   ^cal   year   1968,  the  last  full 
Johnson  year,  was  $26.5  bUlion. 
"^  ^STfi^  year  it  1.  »23.3  bmionLBub- 
stantial  further  reductions  are  expected 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Ca.«ualtles  are  most  important.  In 
1968  we  suffered  14.592  casualUes  tto- 
der  President  Nixon,  these  were  reduced 
to  1969  to  9,414.  Through  July  of  tUs 
year  they  were  reduced  further-to 
3^-too  many,  a  substanUal  reduc- 

"  L^t  us  look  at  draft  caUs  which  are  a 
good  todlcator  of  which  way  we  are  go- 
ias,  In  1968,  299,000  men  were  caUed, 
This  year  163,500  will  be  called. 

The  total  mlUtary  and  cmUan  man- 
powe.  ol  the  Defense  Department  has 
decUned  by  680,000  men  since  1968. 

Procurement  has  been  cut  by  20  per- 
cent meantog  that  the  Defense  labor 
fo^  lis  been  cut  back  600.000  workers. 

For  the  first  time  to  20  years,  we  are 
spending  more  on  human  resources  than 

°°»^.'!?Sdent,  it  is  clear  the  President 
is  unwtodtog  this  war.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  he  is  tumtag  this  Nation  toto  the 
paths  and  pursuits  ot  peace 

Actions  unreasonable  actions,  acUons 
that  can  only  lead  to  defeat  and  disaster 

Why? 

Where  were  those  voices  of  "peace 
now"  to  the  1960'6? 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  those  voices 
carping  against  the  President  today  be- 
long largely  to  the  same  persons  who 
must  share  the  blame  for  the  disasters 
of  the  1980's.  ., 

They  not  only  let  it  happen:  they 
abetted  it.  .  .,  ._ . 

Now  they  have  seen  their  faUures.  And 
now  they  cannot  stand  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent's successes.  

By  shouting  loudly  for  more  they  seek 
to  obscure  those  successes. 

Mr  President,  it  will  not  work.  The 
Nation  has  seen  what  happened  inUie 
]960'5  They  have  seen  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  to  the  1970's. 

There  are  those  who  would  not  give 
him  the  chance  to  compleU  the  task  of 
undoing  the  errors  of  the  past. 

But  the  American  people  wOl  not  be 
forfed,  and  mOEt  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  wlU  not  be  fooled. 
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They  will  give  him  that  chance. 

He  is  leading  us  derail  the  road  away 
from  war,  the  road  toward  peace  with 
honor  and  justice.      » 

The  American  people  are  a  fair  people. 
They  will  not  ask  for  more. 

They  are  a  proud  and  responsible  peo- 
ple— they  will  not  settle  for  less. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  Inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  Recoad  a  statement 
issued  to  the  press  on  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Govem  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St.^tzment  by  Senatoe  Coopze 

S«imcore  HEtfleld.  McGovern,  Cransion, 
Hugbee.  Ooodell  and  Jftvltf  deserre  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  for  tbelr  efforts  to 
brmg  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
tbelr  de«p  coavlcuon,  shared  by  oulUoDs, 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  should  t}e  t)rDUght 
to  a  close. 

As  It  has  been  for  all  members  of  thlf  body, 
my  chief  concern  for  many  years  bm  been 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  draining  the  resources 
and  Ufe  of  our  people.  It  remains.  I  am  sure, 
Ibe  chief  concern  of  our  country. 
■  The  majority  of  the  Senate  l^as  sought  to 
bait  Its  spread,  as  evidenced  by  the  approval 
of  amendments  last  year  to  proiiiblt  the  use 
of  ground  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand  and. 
this  year,  to  prevent  the  commitment  of  our 
country  to  the  defense  of  Cambodia  without 
tbe  approval  of  the  Congress.  1  have  thought 
there  is  a  legal  distinction  t>etween  these 
past  amendjnents  and  the  present  amend- 
ment. The  former  dealt  with  the  commitment 
of  our  country  in  a  new  war  without  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  The  latter  deals 
with  the  conduct  of  tbe  war  until  tbe  final 
day  of  withdrawal.  But  I  do  not  labor  this 
legal  po4nt  for  tbe  objective  In  both  cases 
has  been  to  end  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Neverthetess.  I  aball  vote  against  the  Hat- 
field-McGovem  amendment.  My  ciuef  con- 
cern bos  always  i>een  and  remains  that  a 
settlement  of  th«  issues  of  Vietnam  and  of 
Indochina  and  tbe  end  of  all  flgbting  should 
be  scctired  by  negotiations.  For  this  reason, 
several  year?  ago.  with  other  members  of  the 
Senate,  f  Joined  in  urging  a  cessation  of  the 
twmblng  of  North  Vietnam  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  possible  to  enter  negotiations.  Un- 
happily, despite  tbe  able  and  devoted  efforts 
of  AmtMAsadors  Harriman,  Vance,  Lodge  and 
Rablb.  the  Vietnamese  refused  to  negotiate. 

Now,  President  Nixon  is  malting  a  new 
InitlatlTe  toward  negotiations.  He  has  stated 
tliat  be  has  given  new  and  dezible  instruc- 
tions to  another  able  and  aiulied  representa- 
tive of  our  country.  Amt>aasador  Bruce.  Tbs 
sponsors  of  tbe  Hatfield -McOovern  resolu- 
tion urge  tiiat  its  adoption  would  pirjmote 
negotiations  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Administration's  position  is  that  it 
would  inhibit  negot.latlon8  No  one  can  pre- 
dict which  is  correct,  but  the  President  is  in 
control  of  negotiations,  their  conduct  Is  In 
bis  bands,  and  I  t>eheve  that  be  should  tw 
given  the  opportunity  and  tbe  mandate  to 
secure  a  settlement.  Whether  our  course 
should  be  withdrawal  by  Vletnamixatlon  or 
withdrawal  under  this  resolution.  I  tielieve 
tlutt  without  a  settlement,  fighting  and  in- 
stability will  continue  in  Southeast  Asia 
after  our  withdrawal. 

Today.  I  bebeve  tiiat  negotiations  will  tiave 
tile  better  chance  if  tbe  amendment  is  not 
adopted.  I  urge  tbe  Adnunistration  to  devote 
greater  efforts  to  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  Indochina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sir.  President.  I  received  a 
very  forx^ully  worded  and  concise  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  amendment.  It  is  remarkable  In 


that  Its  brevity  adds  to  the  Impact  of  its 
message  by  saying  in  a  few  words  all  that 
is  really  necessary  to  know  about  the 
amendment. 

The  statement  was  In  the  form  of  a 
telegram  from  J.  Milton  Patrick,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. It  was  sent  from  Portland.  Greg., 
where  the  Legion  is  holding  lis  national 
convention. 

I  believe  Mr.  Patrick's  statement  ex- 
presses the  feelings  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, both  members  of  the  Legion  and 
other  citizens. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  telegram  be  Inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AucnST  37,  1970. 
Hon.  Robcxt  Dolx, 
U.S.  Srnatr, 
Washington.  D  C  : 

The  American  Legion  strongly  opposes  tbe 
Hatfleid-McGovem  amendment  to  FY-7i 
military  procurement  authorlEation  act. 
This  amendment  would  compel  tbe  TJnlted 
States  to  withdraw  ftirces  from  Viet  Nam 
and  ham-string  tbe  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  in  that 
war  torn  country'.  Tlie  action  called  for  by 
this  amandment  would  In  effect  hand  over 
ali  Indochina  to  Cotnmutuam  and  make  a 
terrible  mocltery  of  tbe  sacrifices  we  have 
made  to  insure  the  right  of  South  Vietnam 
to  self  det«rminatlon.  We  urge  you  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  the  HatOeld-McOovern 
amendment  and  to  encourage  your  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

J.  Mn.TON  PsTaicK. 
National  Commander  of  American  Lesion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  we  are  about  to  cast  could  be  one 
of  tbe  most  significant  votes  Senators 
will  ever  cast, 

I  have  lived  with  this  vote  night  and 
day  since  last  April  30 — the  day  before 
tbe  Cambodian  Invasion — the  day  this 
amendment  was  first  submitted. 

I  thaiik  God  this  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted when  it  was,  because,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  in  the  turbulent  days 
following  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
the  tragedy  at  Kent  Sute  University,  this 
amendment  gave  a  constructive  rallying 
point  to  millions  of  anguished  citl2ens 
across  this  war-weary  land. 

I  believe  that,  along  with  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  the  pending  amend- 
ment helped  to  keep  the  Nation  from 
exploding  this  summer.  It  was  the  lode- 
star that  Inspired  more  mail,  more  tele- 
grams, more  eager  yoimg  visitors  to  our 
oOlces,  more  political  action,  and  more 
contributions  from  doctors,  lawyers, 
workers,  and  housewives  than  any  other 
initiative  of  Congress  In  this  simmier 
of  discontent. 

Now  this  question  Is  about  to  be  re- 
solved. What  Is  the  choice  It  presents 
us?  It  presents  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  end  a  war  we  never  should  have  en- 
tered. It  presents  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  tevltajize  constitutional  government 
In  America  by  restoring  the  war  powers 
the  Founding  Fathers  obliged  the  Con- 
gress to  carry. 

It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  drift  toward  one-man  rule  in  the  cni- 
cial  areas  of  war  and  peace. 

All  my  life,  I  have  beard  Republlcsna 


and  conservative  Democrats  complaining 
about  the  growth  of  centralized  power  in 
the  Federal  executive. 

Vietnam  and  Cambodia  have  convinced 
me  that  the  conservatives  were  right.  Do 
they  really  believe  their  own  rhetoric? 
We  have  permitted  the  war  power  which 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  wisely 
gave  to  us  as  the  people's  representatives 
to  slip  out  of  our  hands  until  It  now  re- 
sides behind  closed  doors  at  the  State  De- 
partment, the  CIA.  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  basement  of  the  While  House.  We 
have  foolishly  assumed  that  war  was  too 
complicated  to  be  trusted  to  the  peo- 
ple s  forum — the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  has  been  the  cruelest. 
the  most  barbaric,  and  the  most  stupid 
war  in  our  national  hlstor}'. 

Every  Senator  In  this  Chamber  Is 
partly  responsible  for  sending  50,000 
young  Americans  to  an  early  grave.  This 
Chamber  reeks  of  blood. 

Every  Senator  here  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  that  human  wreckage  at  Walter 
Reed  and  Bethesda  Naval  and  all  across 
our  land — young  men  without  legs,  or 
arms,  or  genitals,  or  faces,  or  hopes. 

There  are  not  very  many  of  these 
blasted  and  broken  boys  who  think  this 
war  is  a  glorious  venture. 

Do  not  talk  to  them  about  bugging  out, 
or  national  honor,  or  courage. 

It  does  not  take  any  courage  at  all  for 
a  Congressman,  or  a  Senator,  or  a  Presi- 
dent to  wrap  himself  in  the  flag  and  say 
we  are  staying  in  Vietnam,  because  It  Is 
not  our  blood  that  is  being  shed. 

But  we  are  responsible  for  those  young 
men  and  their  lives  and  their  hopes. 

And  if  we  do  not  end  this  damnable 
war,  those  young  men  will  some  day 
curse  us  for  our  pitiful  willingness  to  let 
the  Executive  carry  the  burden  that  the 
Constitution  places  on  us. 

So  before  we  vote,  let  us  ponder  the 
admonition  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  great 
parliamentarian  of  an  earlier  day: 

A  conscientious  man  would  lie  cautious 
how  he  dealt  in  blood. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiK)NG  > .  All  time  on  the  amentlment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  8621  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGoverhi 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) . 

On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
ihe  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  tbe 
Senator  from  New  Meitico  (Mr.  Ahscr- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Can.non).  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  arc  necessarily  abeent. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
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and   voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "nay. " 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Pack- 
wood  i  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtn«OT)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Pack- 
wood)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  39, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

|No.  37BLeg.l 
TEAS— 39 
Bayh  Haineld  Montoya 

Broolce  Hughes  Muskle 

Burdick  Inouye  Nelson 

Case  Javlts  Pastore 

Church  Kennedy  Pell 

Cianston  Magnuson  Proxtnlre 

Eagleton  Man-^flpld  Rlblcofl 

Fuinrlght  Mathlas  SchweUer 

Ooodell  McCarthy  Symington 

Gravel  McGovem  Tydlngs 

Harris  Mclntyre  Williams.  N  J 

Hart  Metcair  TarliorouBh 

Hanke  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

NATS— 55 

Aiken  Ervln  Percy 

Allen  Faomn  Prouty 

AUott  Pong  Randolph 

Baker  Goldvater  Russell 

Bellmon  Gore  Basbe 

Bennett  OrifBn  Scott 

Bit)le  oumey  Smith,  Maine 

BocBS  Hansen  Smith.  Ill 

Byrd  Vs.  Holland  sparkman 

Bytd.  W.  Va.  HoUlncs  Sponi 

Cook  Hruska  Stennls 

cooper  Jacltson  Stevens 

Cotton  Jordan.  N.C.  Talmadge 

Curtis  Jordan.  Idaho  Thurmond 

Dodd  McCleUan  Tower 

Dole  HcGee  wlUlams.Del. 

□ominlck  MUier  Toung.  NDak. 

Eastland  Murphy 

Ellender  Pearson 

PRBSENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIB.  AS 
PREVlOtJSLT  RECX)RDEI>— 1 

Long,  ogalnat. 

NOT  VOTDJO— 8 
Anderson  Moss  Packwood 

Cannon  Mvmdt 

So  the  McGovem-Hatfield  amend- 
ment (No.  862)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HATriEUl-U'GOVZaN    PLAN    CUE   VtSt  BOPS 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
39  Senators  today  in  giving  their  sup- 
port of  the  Hatfield-McGovem  amend- 
ment have  spoken  out  In  clear  and  con- 
vincing terms  that  the  United  States 
must  disengage  and  withdraw  our  com- 
bat troops  from  Vietnam  next  year.  There 
were  six  absentees.  Fifty-five  Senators 
voted  "no." 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  while 
we  Senators  who  supported  this  amend- 
ment represented  approximately  42  per- 
cent of  those  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, I  am  personally  convinced  that  a 
clear  majority  of  American  people,  if  a 
referendum  were  taken,  would  urge  that 
we  withdraw  all  of  our  lighting  men  from 
Southeast  Asia  next  year. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  that 

we  have  been  maintaining  In  power  a 

militarist  regime  In  Saigon  which  lacks 

the  support  of  South  Vietnamese  people 
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and  has  undertaken  no  land  or  other 
reforms  whatever. 

Michael  Harrington,  nationally  known 
columnist,  in  a  recent  coliunn.  "Hatfleld- 
McGovem  Plan  Is  Our  Best  Hope."  com- 
mented that  the  United  States  is  the  tool 
of  Thieu  and  Ky.  He  wrote  of  the  arro- 
gance of  the  leaders  of  the  Saigon  re- 
gime. It  is  well  known  that  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  and  other  American 
officials  in  SEiigon  have  catered  unduly  to 
Vice  President  Ky  and  other  Saigon  mili- 
tarists we  are  maintaining  in  power,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  column  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

HATriELD-McGOVKBN  PUIN   Is  OtJB  BCffl  HOPC 

(By  Michael  Harrington) 
According  to  Hanoi  the  government  in 
Saigon  Is  an  American  puppet.  However.  I 
think  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  got 
the  relationship  backwards  and  that  th« 
United  States  is  the  tool  of  Thleu  and  Ky. 
When  lor  example.  Richard  Nlzon  indi- 
cated that  this  country  would  accept  a  po- 
litical settlement  which  might  bring  the 
Communists  Into  the  South  Vietnam  gov- 
ernment, Tbleu  anapped  back  that  there 
would  be  no  coalition  under  any  terms. 
Semantlclsta  were  then  summoned  to  prove 
that  Nixon's  tough  line  and  Thleu's  tougher 
line  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 

I  cite  the  arrogance  of  our  "men  in  Sai- 
gon" because  It  relates  to  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Oovem  proposal  to  get  America  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1971.  For  paradoxically, 
the  only  hope  or  achieving  what  the  United 
States  claims  It  wanu  In  that  unhappy 
land— a  political  settlement,  not  a  military 
victory — depends  on  taking  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovem  approach. 

As  long  as  this  country  does  not  fix  a  time 
limit  for  withdrawal,  there  Is  no  real  pressure 
on  Thleu  and  Ky  to  undertake  the  reformB 
wtUch  are  an  absolute  pre-condition  to  any 
settlement.  Thoee  include  freeing  the  polit- 
ical prisoners,  and  allowing  open  debate  In 
the  upcoming  election  and  not  discover- 
ing— as  Thleu  and  Ky  did  In  the  last  cam- 
paign— 300,000  misplaced,  pro-regime  bal- 
lots, long  after  the  polls  were  closed. 

Up  unQl  now.  the  Saigon  government  has 
not  given  tbe  least  hint  that  It  will  do  such 
things.  Instead,  every  time  there  la  an  even 
moderately  conciliatory  statement  from  the 
Wblte  House,  our  "puppeu"  usually  out- 
shout  and  prevail  over  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  with  Vice  President  Ag- 
new'a  recent  speech  in  which  be  all  but 
urged  mUltary  victory  in  Vietnam,  the  line 
of  the  SaigOD  hawks  Is  now  apparently  tbe 
policy  of  the  American  government. 

In  UxLs  context,  it  must  b«  understood 
that  the  Hat&eld-McGovem  proposal  does 
not  advocate  that  we  simply  walk  out  of 
Vietnam  without  a  thought  for  the  conse- 
quences. It  gives  us,  rather,  tbe  posalblllty 
of  confronting  Thleu  and  Ky  witb  the  clear 
choice  of  either  accepting  a  political  settle- 
ment or  going  It  alone.  In  that  sense.  It  U 
a  valiant  effort  to  confer  some  meaning  on 
the  more  than  40.000  American  lives — and 
the  many  more  Vietnamese  lives — that  have 
been  lost  In  the  slaughter. 

I  say  this  believing  that  the  United  States 
never  should  have  backed  French  colonial- 
ism In  Indochina  from  11H6  to  1654;  never 
should  have  supported  Dlem's  mandarin  dic- 
tatorship from  1956  to  1963;  and  nev«- 
should  have  committed  Its  power  since  1963 
to  the  present  to  generals  who  fought 
against  their  own  country's  independence. 
But  the  question  then  arlEies,  bow  should 
we  extract  ouraelves  from  the  tragedy  in 
which  we  never  should  have  been  Involved 


In  the  first  place?  HatAeld  and  McOovern 
have  an  aziswer;  Ntxon  does  not. 

For  If  we  are  not  ready  to  lean  on  Thleu 
and  Ky  and  get  them  to  accept  a  political 
bettlemeni  which  Includes  the  Viet  Cong, 
then  the  only  alternative  is  to  continue  to 
support  them  in  an  unconscionable,  unwln- 
nable  war  and  the  only  way  we  can  convince 
our  arrogant  allies  In  Saigon  tbat  we  are 
serious  is  to  tell  them  the  date  on  which 
we  are  leaving. 

According  to  James  Reston  there  is  a  fac- 
tion within  tbe  Nuon  administration  which 
understands  this  point.  But  If  ever  thetre 
was  an  issue  that  transcenda  partisan  loyal- 
ties, this  Is  It.  It  would  completely  transform 
the  debate  if  a  man.  or  men,  of  conscience 
high  in  tbe  administration  would  publicly 
state  that  the  Hatfleld-McOovem  approacb 
Is  a  genuine  strategy  for  peace  and  not  tbe 
s«U-out  tbe  Agnews  try  to  make  of  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
epilog  to  the  vote  on  the  Hatfleid-Mc- 
Govem amendment,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  the  vote  settled  nothing  in  a  de- 
finitive sense  as  regards  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  somehow  or  other, 
we  have  to  find  a  way  to  Join  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  establishing  what 
will  be  our  national  policy  in  bringing 
this  war  to  an  end.  now  that  the  Senate 
has  voted  to  terminate  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution. 

I  shall  offer  my  contribution  In  this 
connection.  I  have  authored  a  bill  to 
divide  the  war  powers  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  That  Is  a  long-term 
matter,  and  my  bill  excludes  Vietnam — 
which  I  feel  is  sui  generis  in  a  legal  sense. 
I  shall  propose  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press those  major  sentiments  of  the  sen- 
timent which  I  feel  were  obscured  by  the 
final  vote  on  the  McGovem -Hatfield 
amendment. 

Now  that  the  Senate  seems  to  have  re- 
jected the  concept  of  legislating  a  with- 
drawal date.  I  think  it  is  practical  to 
propose  a  resolution  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  as  well  as  policy  developed 
here.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  commit  the 
President  and  Congress  to  a  common  ex- 
pression of  what  should  be  the  policy 
for  withdrawal,  the  way  it  should  be 
done,  and  the  conditions  under  which  It 
should  be  done  in  respect  to  Vietnam. 
This  has  now  become  urgent  In  my  judg- 
ment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

AKKlCDMKtfT  no.  754 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
turn  to  the  con.=;ideration  of  amendment 
No.  754,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhix*,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour.  30  minutes  to  the 
^de.  ^   . 

Amendment  No.  754,  as  modified,  reads 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  sectloo  as 
f  oUowi : 

"Sac.  .  No  funds  appr(^irlated  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  e^>ended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  secUon 
for  the  purpose  of  tending  to  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  or  Cambodia,  any  person  Inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States  un- 
der tbe  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
or  any  subsequent  Act  providing  for  the  con- 
scription of  persons  into  tbe  Armed  Foroea, 
unlMS  funds  are  apoclflcally  authorised  to 
be  expended  for  such  purpose  by  law  here- 
after enacted.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not   apply   In   the  case  of  any  peraon  in- 
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ducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
S:«lea  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  lft67,  or  any  subsequent  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  conEcriptlon  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Porcea,  who  (1)  volunt«er9  for  duly 
In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  or 
(31  has  voluntarily  extended  his  military 
service  obllgauon  after  having  been  Inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Foeres." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myjelf  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  1  may 
have  the  attenuon  of  the  Senate.  I  point 
out  that  Uie  Senate  is  considering  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
consm,  with  the  debate  limited  to  30 
minutes  to  each  side.  There  will  then  be 
a  vote.  The  next  amendment  will  be  the 
Muslde  amendment  with  iVi  hours  of 
time,  and  there  will  be  a  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

If  we  can  Just  stay  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  possible — 

although    we    do    not    know — that    we 

might  have  some  time  yielded  back. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  or  retire  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Just 
making  the  point  that  it  is  possible  that 
time  can  be  yielded  back  by  both  sides 
on  these  amendments.  That  would  make 
the  votes  on  the  amendments  come 
earlier  than  otherwise  and  would  move 
us  along  that  much  faster.  I  think  there 
is  a  possibility  of  that  perhaps  on  all  of 

these  amendments.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
uf  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
I  minute. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  point  out.  with  respect  to  the 
last  vote,  that  today  Is  election  day  In 
Nevada.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannoh)  is  unable  to  be  here.  I  want 
the  Recobd  to  show  that. 

I  would  have  gladly  paired  with  him 
or  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who, 
I  understand.  Is  on  an  airplane  and  be- 
cause of  some  problem  could  not  get  here. 
However.  It  would  not  have  made  any 
diderecce  on  the  vote.  The  vote  was  very 
decisive. 

I  want  the  Rccoao  to  show  that  these 
two  Senators  made  every  effort  to  be 
present  but  were  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at3r  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  7  minutes.        

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICEB.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  7 
nunutes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 


it  understood  that  the  amendment  Is 
amendment  No.  704,  as  modlfled  on  Au- 
gust 31.  1970. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  the  Senator  may  be 
heard?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats  or  retire  from  the 
floor.  The  Senate  will  be  In  order  before 
we  proceed  further  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

WHY   PBOZMXaK-NEI.SON-Ht7QmS   aMKNDMZNT 

snomj}  as  PASSU) 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   on 
behalf    of    myself.    Senators    Nilson. 
HOGHKS.    CmiRCH,    Cbanstoh,    Goodili.. 

MCGOVERK.    yARBOItOirCH    and    YotJBC    Of 

Ohio.  I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

Draftees  bear  an  unfair  burden  of  both 
the  fighting  and  the  dying  In  Vietnam. 
Listen  to  these  facts : 

Draftees  make  up  only  11  percent  of 
all  those  in  the  military  forces.  But 
draftees  moke  up  25  percent  of  the  troops 
In  Vietnam.  More  than  that,  last  year 
they  suffered  40  percent  of  the  combat 
deaths  in  Vietnam.  In  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  they  suffered  46  percent  of 
the  combat  deaths  In  Vietnam. 

This  situation  is  unfair.  Improper,  and 
wrong.  It  should  be  corrected.  It  must  be 
changed. 

This  amendment  does  not  say,  bring 
all  the  107,400  draftees  home  today. 

All  It  provides  Is  that  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  no  funds  can  be  used 
to  send  a  draftee  to  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
or  Laos,  unless  .specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  or  If  he  volunteers  to  go. 

This  would  put  the  draftee  on  a  par 
with  those  who  enlist  In  the  military. 
The  reason  the  draftee  bears  such  an  un- 
fair burden  of  the  fighting  and  dying 
Is  that  the  volunteer  or  eiUisted  men  in 
the  military  get  to  choose  their  training 
and  specialty.  The  practical  effect  of 
that  is  to  exempt  them  from  combat 
duty  If  they  choose.  And.  in  the  past. 
Regular  Army  men  in  Vietnam  could  es- 
cape combat  duty  by  reenlisting  in  the 
Army.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
draftee  has  borne  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  the  fighting. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  can  be 
done.  It  is  both  possible  and  practical. 
The  President  has  announced  that  we 
are  going  to  withdraw  265.000  men  from 
Vietnam  by  next  spring.  This  means  that 
these  285.000  men  will  not  have  to  be 
replaced  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  last  May  Secretary  Laird 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  June  30.  1971,  and  possibly  before. 
American  groimd  troops  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  assigned  to  combat  missions. 

So  with  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  and 
consequently  a  far  smaller  call  for  re- 
placements— with  combat  missions 
ended — and  this  was  the  prime  function 
of  draftees  that  Is  to  serve  In  combat — 
with  these  missions  ended,  the  need  to 
send  draftees  to  Vietnam  disappears. 

Result  there  are  more  than  sulSctent 
forces  to  meet  the  lower  troop  levels  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  figures  or  statistics  on  how  many 
draftees  are  sent  to  the  European  theater 
as  against  the  number  that  go  to  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  very  hap- 
py to  get  that  figure  for  the  Senator.  Of 
the  draftees,  a  very  much  larger  proi»r- 
tion  are  sent  to  Vietnam  than  are  sent 
elsewhere. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  proportions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  those  fig- 
ures are  concerned.  I  do  not  have  them 
before  me,  but  I  will  try  to  get  them  and 
supply  them  to  the  Senator  In  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
face  It.  The  division  and  bitterness  that 
has  characterized  the  past  few  years, 
that  has  enfeebled  our  country,  that  has 
resulted  in  so  much  of  the  moral  and 
morale  collapse  on  our  campuses  and 
among  so  matiy  of  our  youth,  has  been 
the  Vietnam  war  and  especially  the  over- 
hanging, nightmarish  threat  for  the 
young  man.  and  for  his  mother  and  his 
father,  of  being  drafted,  sent  to  Vietnam, 
put  into  combat,  and  killed. 

This  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  this  nightmare.  The  trau- 
matic fear  of  death  In  Vietnam  for  un- 
wilimg  draftees  would  be  over.  And  lust 
as  important  the  sense  of  guilt  that 
haunts  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young 
who  have  found  ways  to  avoid  this  night- 
mare— the  evasion  of  draft  duty  to  avoid 
the  posstbUlty  of  death— this  too  would 
be  ended. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  practical 
amendment.  It  Is  a  Just  amendment.  It 
would  end  a  discrimination  no  man  can 
explain  or  rationalize.  How  in  the  world 
can  we  condone  a  system  that  results  in 
draftees  constituting  U  percent  of  the 
Armed  Forces  but — more  than  twice  as 
many — 25  percent  of  the  trtxjps  in  Viet- 
nam and  an  incredible — this  year  four 
times  as  many  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers — 46  pereent  of  the  deaths  in 
Vietnam? 

If  this  amendment  passes  would  there 
be  enough  troops  to  man  Vietnam  until 
we  get  out 

First,  troops  In  Vietnam  are  being 
steadily  drawn  down  so  that  replacement 
demands  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

Second,  the  combat  activities  are 
swiftly  decreasing  for  American  forces 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced they  will  stop  next  June  30  or 
earlier. 

Third,  only  3  percent  of  all  our  mili- 
tary forces — that  Is  of  all  American  mili- 
tary personnel  ore  draftees  in  Vietnam. 
So  obviously  nondrof  tee  military  person- 
nel Is  available  In  spades  now.  and  the 
need  for  combat  troops  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. 

Fourth,  since  1SS4  some  275,000  Army 
military  men  have  volunteered  to  go  to 
Vletiuun.  In  view  of  the  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing need  for  American  combat  troops, 
volunteers  for  combat  could  supply  much 
of  the  remaining  need. 

And.  fifth,  nothing  but  nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  reduce  the  dlvisloa  and 
blttemeas  that  has  plagued  this  country 
than  the  passage  of  this  amendment  that 
would  end   the  long  nightmare  for  so 
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many  thousantls  of  young  men  and  their 
mothers  and  fathers  who  dread  the 
specter  of  their  boy  being  drafted,  sent 
to  Vietnam,  put  into  combat,  and  killed 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
amendment  points  up  that  in  any  war  It 
is  the  young  who  die.  I  do  not  support 
the  amendment  but  I  do  recognize  that 
If  we  continue  to  have  this  war,  if  we 
continue  our  wars  all  over^the  world  as 
we  have  In  the  last  100  years.  It  is  going 
to  be  the  young  and  it  is  going  to  be  the 
draftee.  The  majority  of  casualties  are 
the  riflemen.  In  the  very  nature  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  riflemen  are  the 
lowest  ranking  soldiers  in  any  echelon  of 
our  troops. 

My  son.  who  Is  in  the  Marines,  wrote 
to  me  recently  and  said  that  old  soldiers 
never  die.  It  Is  the  young  ones. 

It  points  up  the  fact  that  war.  in  itself, 
Is  based  upon  the  service  of  yoimg  men 
who  do  not  enlist,  who  sometimes  are 
used  for  cannon  fodder,  but  In  all  cases 
are  the  ones  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
service. 

If  we  are  really  Interested  In  keeping 
young  men  out  of  war  we  will  wind  up 
this  war.  If  we  are  really  Interested  in 
stopping  the  shipping  of  draftees  all 
over  the  world  we  will  pull  in  our  horns  to 
the  point  where  we  have  sufficient  pro- 
fessional soldiers — mereenaries.  if  you 
please — to  answer  the  needs  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PFT.T.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  on  this  amendment. 
Willie  this  amendment  sotmds  fair  and 
just,  it  would  also  remove  the  pressure 
to  end  the  war.  At  present,  the  only  thing 
that  is  really  getting  the  country  upset 
about  the  war  is  the  draft,  unfair  and 
unequitable  as  It  Ls.  because  yoimg  men 
are  being  drafted  and  then  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  only  two  of 
Harvard.  Yale,  and  Princeton  graduates 
have  been  drafted  and  then  killed  In 
combat  in  Vietnam.  That  may  be  so.  but, 
let  us  remember  that  It  Is  the  draft  Itself 
that  has  made  war  so  dreadfully  unpop- 
ular. If  that  cause  of  unpopularity  Is  re- 
moved, would  not  doing  so  extend  the 
war? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  raises  the  question  that 
was  asked  In  connection  with  the  volun- 
teer army.  I  think  In  this  case  the  an- 
swer Is  "No.  It  will  not."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
the  American  public  is  opposed  to  war  Is 
the  fear  that  our  sons  will  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  and  killed.  That  has  been  a  fac- 
tor. But  at  the  same  time  the  present  use 
of  draftees  represents  a  mechanical  de- 
vice to  get  expert  soldiers  tor  Vietnam. 
We  do  not  get  them  from  the  Regular 
Army  or  through  people  who  enlist.  Peo- 
ple are  drafted  into  the  Army  but  It  has 
been  known  among  yoimg  people  that 
the  best  way  they  can  avoid  going  into 
combat  In  Vietnam  Is  to  enlist,  so  the 


military  now  has  devices  to  attract  peo- 
ple to  the  military  forces.  The  amend- 
ment would  stop  the  use  of  this  device. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  the 
present  system  Is  a  way  to  continue  the 
war.  The  more  we  can  move  Into  a  sit- 
uation where  one  goes  Into  combat  In 
Vietnam  only  If  It  Is  on  a  more  or  less 
volunteer  basis.  It  seems  to  me  the  far- 
ther we  move  away  from  the  practical- 
ity of  continuing  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  position — 
but  I  do  not  think  It  would  be  practical — 
that  a  distinguished  conservative  com- 
mentator Is  said  to  have  supported,  and 
that  is  to  send  only  volunteers  to  Viet- 
nam. That  might  end  the  war.  There 
were  a  number  of  voltmteers,  men  who 
were  Senators  and  Congressmen,  in 
World  War  n.  but  not  a  single  Member 
of  Congress,  none  has  wanted  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  In  this  way.  if  those  who  are 
forced  to  go  Into  the  military  are  not  re- 
quired to  go  to  Vietnam  and  fight.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  more  likely  to  end 
the  war.  by  simply  making  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  continue  It. 

Jir.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
Library  of  Congress  ascertain  for  me 
the  percentage  of  veterans  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  the  percentage  of  veterans 
In  the  Senate  who  sponsored  the  Hat- 
fleld-McQovem  amendment.  It  was  very 
Interesting.  The  percentage  of  veterans 
In  the  Senate  Is  71  percent,  but  the  per- 
centage of  veterans  who  cosponsored 
the  Hatfield-McOovem  amendment  was 
88  percent.  So  there  Is  some  truth  In 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  TmitiimondI. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  No.  754  would  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  draftees  to  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia  unless  such  draftees 
volunteer  for  this  duty  or  extend  their 
military  service  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  should 
be  opposed  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
While  I  recognize  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  feels  his  amend- 
ment would  not  disrupt  VS.  plans  In  In- 
dochina, as  announced  by  the  President, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

First,  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  make  it  impossible  to  meet  our 
manpower  needs  in  Indochina  as  we 
carry  out  President  Nixon's  plan  of  troop 
reduction.  At  present  only  4  percent  of 
personnel  requirements  for  ground  com- 
bat in  Vietnam  are  met  by  enlistees  who 
volimteer.  We  may  as  well  face  it.  the 
tough  Job  of  the  Infantryman  is  not  a 
sought-after  role.  Such  duty  Is  unpopular 
with  American  youth  In  this  war  as  has 
been  the  case  in  most  other  wars. 

If  replacements  to  complete  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  are  cut  off  it  would 
be  necessary  to  extend  tours  of  those 
draftees  now  in  Vietnam.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  ask  these  men  to  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  tough  Job  the 
infantryman  bean. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  reduce  the  Ume  between  Viet- 
nam totirs  for  oiir  servicemen.  This  would 
aggravate  the  reenllstment  problem  and 


possibly  drive  from  the  service  some  well 
trained  men  who  would  remain  In  uni- 
form otherwise. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  result  in  Increased 
draft  calls  at  a  time  when  the  President 
is  trying  to  reduce  them.  Many  men  vol- 
unteer for  the  Army  now  In  hopes  of 
avoiding  combat  duty.  Thus.  If  you  re- 
move the  possibility  of  combat  duty  for 
the  draftee  this  would  reduce  the  in- 
centive for  a  man  to  enlist  voluntarily. 
Defense  Department  officials  estimate 
that  at  least  half  of  all  volunteers  enlist 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  draft. 
Thus.  It  Is  easy  to  see  draft  calls  would 
have  to  Increase  sharply  to  meet  military 
personnel  requirements. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
would  be  establishing  an  Army  of  men 
who  live  by  different  requirements.  Some 
would  have  to  face  the  hard  task  of  com- 
bat, others  would  not.  By  such  an  action 
we  would  create  conditions  which  'ould 
split  our  Army  wide  open.  Those  re- 
quired to  bear  arms  In  Indochina  would 
resent  those  who  were  not. 

As  our  manpower  requirements  In  Viet- 
nam are  reduced  we  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  point  soon  where  our  personnel 
needs  for  combat  troops  would  be  small. 
By  the  middle  of  next  year  our  fighting 
men  In  South  Vietnam  will  be  acting 
mainly  In  a  defensive  role. 

Mr.  President.  If  such  a  precedent  as 
that  proposed  by  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  Is  accepted  it  could  lead  to 
far  reaching  problems. 

For  example,  draftees  might  also  wish 
to  be  exempt  from  all  hazardous  duty.  In- 
cluding riots  and  other  internal  disor- 
ders. There  may  be  no  end  to  the  demand 
for  exemptions. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  proud  nation 
and  a  great  people.  Let  us  stand  together 
in  these  trying  times.  Our  men  in  uni- 
form stand  as  one  force,  bound  together 
by  common  goals  and  ideals.  If  we  ac- 
cept this  amendment  the  divisions  we 
have  seen  In  our  streets  could  erupt  with- 
in our  defense  forces.  By  rejecting  this 
amendment  we  can  assure  continued 
unity  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  tough 
Job  nearly  completed. 

,Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  ^nlnutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  GoLDWAmV 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  recognize  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  trying  to  do.  I  only 
wish  It  were  possible  for  me  to  support 
the  amendment,  because  just  last  week 
I  worked  dlllgenUy,  along  with  many 
other  Senators,  trying  to  estahllah  a  vol- 
untary military  force.  I  think  It  would 
work. 

Again,  this  amendment  at  the  present 
time  I  see  as  tying  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  and.  In  addition 
to  that,  and  more  Important  probably, 
tying  the  force  level  decisions  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  do  not  believe  the  "nightmare,"  aa 
the  Senator  termed  It.  is  necessarily  Viet- 
nam; I  think  It  Is  the  draft  itself.  While 
some  young  men  complain  about  that, 
generally  I  have  found  that  the  com- 
plaint of  young  men  Is  against  being 
drafted  and  having  to  spend  a  period  of 
their  lives  away  from  home  and  away 
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from  school  doing  something  that  they 
do  not  particularly  want  to  do.  The  ob- 
jections to  going  to  Vietnam  or  elsewhere 
around  this  globe  are  not  as  loud  or  as 
numerous  as  they  are  to  being  drafted. 

I  see  this  amendment  as  unfortunately 
at  the  present  time  tying  the  hands  of 
tliose  who  have  to  make  the  decisions. 

I  believe,  for  example — and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  supported 
me  in  this— that  a  voluntary  military, 
had  we  approached  it  In  the  proper  way. 
prior  to  the  unfortunate  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  probably  would  have  prortded  all 
the  forces  we  needed  to  flght  a  war  of 
that  size. 

I  may  sound  as  if  I  am  about  to  vote 
for  the  amendment,  but  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator I  am  not.  Had  we  not  engaged  In 
warfare  over  there,  which  to  me  was  un- 
fortunate, we  would  not  have  needed  to 
draft  young  men  at  all  had  we  had  a 
volunteer  force.  But  we  decided  to  use 
ground  forces  there,  which  is  not  con- 
ducive to  our  type  of  living  or  our  kind  of 
fighting  or  our  type  of  equipment.  But 
that  decision  was  made.  That  decision  is 
still  standing,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  have  to  use  draftees  over  there. 
I  hope  by  the  time  the  draft  law  ends 
in  June  of  next  year,  the  President  can 
say.  "Pine.  We  have  this  down  so  we 
would  not  send  draftees  to  Southeast 
Asia." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  1  minute,  on  my 

time?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  since  his 
objection  is  principally  directed  toward 
tMng  down  the  military,  whether  the 
principle  of  not  using  draftees  is  a  sound 
one. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  recog- 
nize that  the  number  of  draftees  in  Viet- 
nam, in  relationship  to  our  whole  mili- 
tary force,  is  only  3  percent. 
Mr.  CSOLDWATER.  I  recognize  that. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced  that 
we  are  going  to  stop  combat  missions  In 
10  months.  Furthermore,  he  is  withdraw- 
ing 360.000  troops,  .w  that  the  replace- 
ments will  have  to  be  very  few.  Under  the 
circumstances,  does  it  not  seem  logical 
that  we  can  find  that  small  number  of 
volunteers  to  send  there:  and  if  not,  end 
that  feature  of  the  draft  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  constituents,  is  giving  the 
young  people  of  this  country  the  most 
concern:  the  prospect  of  being  killed  or 
badly  wounded  In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GOU3WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  pros- 
pect of  being  killed  or  badly  wounded  is 
never  tasteful  to  anyone,  whether  18  or 
IBO  years  old. 

I  regret  having  to  get  back  to  this,  be- 
cause it  may  sotmd  a  bit  Uke  a  personal 
bone  I  am  chewing,  but  during  the  years 
when  Robert  McNamara  was  Secretary 
o'  IDefense,  we  s^ver  had  an  adequate 
force  structure,  suW— when  the  war  in 
Vietnam  came  along,  we  robbed  the 
forces  of  NATO  to  send  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Practically  our  whole  force  of 
trained  men,  at  one  time,  were  In  Vlet- 
n:'m.  Had  we,  during  the  unfortunate 


years  of  McNamara,  paid  some  attention 
to  force  structure  and  training,  we  would 
not  have  t>een  as  bad  off  ■ 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  3  per- 
cent is  not  a  large  number,  and  one  would 
think  we  could  Hnd  volunteers  to  fill  that 
number  of  places.  Personally,  I  would 
hope  so  I  would  hope  that  by  next  year, 
the  President  would  have  reduced  the 
numt>er  of  combat  soldiers  to  the  point 
where  all  we  have  over  there  are  the  GI's 
with  their  rifles  guarding  the  supplies, 
the  air  bases.  Naval  installations,  and 
communications  installations. 

If  that  happens.  I  think  the  President 
would  be  the  first  one  to  say.  "Let  us  con- 
fine our  Southeast  Asia  troops  to  volun- 
teers." 

But  if  we  tie  his  hands  now.  and  say 
we  have  a  time  certain  past  which  no 
draftees  can  go,  then.  If  he  runs  into  this 
problem  of  July  1,  and  he  says  we  have 
to  extend  the  draft  even  m  a  limited 
way,  and  we  say  here  today,  "Fine,  you 
can  do  that,  but  you  cannot  use  those 
men  where  you  want  to  use  them,"  we 
tie  his  bands. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  say  he 
cannot  do  it.  but  he  has  to  come  back 
to  Congress  in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  has  to  come 
back  to  Congress  in  order  to  do  it  any- 
way. Even  had  we  passed  the  bill  the 
other  day  be  would  have  had  to  come 
back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wiscoasln  for  his  fine 
work  in  this  fine  effort.  I  join  him  as  a 
cosponsor  in  supporting  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  vi- 
tally necessary  to  correct  a  gross  inequity 
In  our  Selective  Service  System.  I  have 
long  favored  sutistantiai  draft  reform, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  take  action  on  that  matter  early  next 
year.  In  the  meantime.  I  believe  that  we 
can  now  take  a  significant  step  forward 
by  ending  involuntary  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  inequities  of  the  present  system 
have  been  detailed  by  the  distmgulshed 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  In  his  remarks 
on  this  amendment.  I  would  remind  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  of  these 
startling  facts:  Draftees  comprised  88 
percent  of  our  infantry  riflemen  in  Viet- 
nam last  year,  while  first-term  Regular 
Army  men  comprised  10  percent  of  the 
riflemen.  And  Army  draftees  were  killed 
in  Vietnam  last  year  at  nearly  double  the 
rate  of  nondraftee  enlisted  men. 

The  inequity  is  undeniable.  It  was  even 
admitted,  although  anonymously,  by  a 
Defense  Department  manpower  expert. 
He  told  the  National  Journal : 

We  recognize  ttie  inequity  thla  causes  tu  a 
ahootlng  war.  but  we  don't  luiow  wbmt  to  do 
atwut  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  know  what  to  do 
about  it:  give  the  draftees  a  choice  about 
fighting  in  Indochina. 

The  inequity  goes  deeper  than  a  prefer- 
ence for  volunteers  over  draftees  because 
of  the  disparities  in  the  groups  actually 
drafted.  Draft  ENrector  Curtis  Tarr  has 
said  that  In  some  affluent  areas — where 
the  white,  middle-class,  college-bound 
students  live — up  to  TO  pereent  of  the 


young  men  find  some  way  or  another  to 
avoid  military  senice.  But  in  rural  areas 
and  among  the  poor,  that  figure  is  only 
30  percent.  Thus,  over  twice  as  many 
young  men  with  better  access  to  lawTers 
and  to  sympathetic  doctors  can  find 
loopholes  to  avoid  combat. 

The  Defense  Department  contends 
that  with  an  amendment  such  as  ours: 
Morale  in  the  Armed  Force*  would  be 
lowered  under  conditions  wliere  some  mu.'it 
ustune  an  inordinate  sbaiv  of  our  natlon'B 
combat  burdens  simply  to  spare  ottiers 

That.  Mr.  President,  Is  the  situation 
today. 

Perhaps  we  have  a  choice  between  in- 
equities. How  shall  we  resolve  it? 

Should  we  say  that  the  draftee,  al- 
though he  might  not  favor  the  war. 
should  be  sent  into  the  front  lines  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  the  foresight  or 
advice  to  volimteer?  Or  should  we  say 
that  the  volunteer,  although  he  may  now 
know  what  he  is  getting  Into,  should  be 
forced  to  prove  his  professionalism  by 
laying  his  Ufe  on  the  line? 

This  judgment  on  equity  is  difficult  to 
make,  so  we  should  consider  other 
factors. 

One  Is  the  feasibility  of  limiting  com- 
bat roles  to  volimteers. 

Last  spring,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
said  that  he  hoped  to  phase  down  to  an 
all-volunteer  force  in  Vietnam  by  the 
middle  of  1971.  Now — ^was  it  because  of 
the  alleged  "success"  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion? — Mr.  Laird  has  retreated  from 
that  position. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  is  still  feasible, 
and  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Pboxkire)  has  given  the  fig- 
ures to  prove  it. 

Such  a  plan  would  have  important  and 
significant  "anicillary  benefits."  to  use 
a  term  now  much  in  vogue  at  th« 
Pentagon. 

One  such  benefit  is  that,  if  only  volun- 
teers are  sent  to  Indochina,  we  are  likely 
to  have  career-minded  soldiers  who  are 
better  trained  and  more  highly  motivated 
than  draftees. 

Another  benefit  was  cited  in  a  thought- 
ful letter  to  me  last  month  by  an  Air 
Force  ofBcer.  He  wrote: 

Requiring  only  career  military  personnel 
to  serve  In  tiie  war  zone  .  .  -  would  give  the 
Pentagon  a  powerfiU  Incentive  to  end  the 
combat  as  soon  as  poaelble. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  feasible.  It 
would  not  require  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  nonvolunteers:  it  would  only 
forbid  the  future  sending  of  them. 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  about 
1.800  men  are  required  each  month  to 
replace  rotating  ground  combat  troops 
and  that  only  about  800  volunteer  each 
month.  Are  the  men  In  the  Pentagon  so 
dubious  of  their  own  justifications  for 
the  war  that  they  do  not  believe  that, 
from  our  population  of  over  200  mil- 
lion people.  1.000  more  men  each  month 
will  volimteer  to  fight  In  Vietnam?  Per- 
haps they  could  Improve  their  pereua- 
slveness  by  changing  their  policy — or  by 
ending  the  war. 

This  amendment  Is  fully  within  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress.  In 
1940,  Congress  prohibited  the  sending 
of  draftees  beyond  the  western  hemis- 
phere. In  every  postwar  draft  law,  we 
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have  prohibited  sending  men  overseas 
without  a  prescribed  minimum  of 
training. 

We  can  draw  a  lesson  from  European 
experience.  In  France  and  Germany,  an 
act  of  parliament  is  required  for  con- 
scripts to  serve  outside  the  country. 

Diuing  what  was  only  the  first  Indo- 
chlnese  war— 1947  to  1954— the  French 
were  so  dirided  that  parliament  never 
approved  such  a  law.  As  a  result,  that 
conflict  was  fought  by  career  military 
men  and  volunteers. 

In  Prance's  next  major  effort  to  pre- 
serve its  empire — in  Algeria — the  ques- 
tion did  not  arise  legally  because  Algeria 
was  considered  part  of  metropolitan 
France.  Yel  the  disagreements  over  that 
war  were  so  profound  that  the  fourth 
republic  was  toppled  by  a  military  coup — 
and  General  deGaulle  rose  to  power. 

That  experience  shows,  I  believe,  that 
no  nation  can  flght  a  war  when  it  Is 
deeply  divided  over  its  wisdom  or  justice. 
Using  draftees  only  adds  to  domestic 
dissent  and  to  the  likelihood  of  political 
chaos. 

There  is  also  a  moral  factor  which 
compels  us  to  adopt  this  amendment.  Our 
Indochlnese  war  has  divided  our  country 
more  profoimdly  than  any  other  public 
issue  since  the  CivU  War. 

We  can  no  longer  calm  the  rising  dis- 
content— especially  among  the  yoimg 
who  are  being  conscripted  to  die  in  this 
war — by  shouting  criticisms  from  our 
middle-aged  safety. 

It  does  our  cotmtry  no  good  to  Impugn 
the  courage  or  integrity  of  those  who 
go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  military 
service. 

We  cannot  ask  the  yoimg  to  be  united 
behind  a  war  which  has  divided  us  so 
much. 

We  cannot  ask  them  to  accept  uncriti- 
cally the  justifications  for  actions  which 
so  many  of  us  find  incredible  or  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  cannot  even  ask  them  to  fight  a 
war.  because  we  have  never  followed  the 
constitutionally  required  steps  to  declare 
the  Indochlnese  conflict  a  war. 

What  we  can  ask  of  the  young  men  of 
this  country,  however.  Is  the  same  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  aU  other  citizens 
are  forced  to  make:  If  we  favor  the  war, 
to  support  it;  if  we  oppose  the  war,  to 
deny  our  support. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  Illuminating  letters  from 
combat  soldiers  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
tone  of  the  letters  is  thoughtful,  not 
complaining. 

One  theme  runs  through  all  of  these 
communications — the  Idea  that  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  would  wlU- 
Uigly  imlte  to  defend  our  country  if  they 
truly  felt  our  national  security  was  en- 
dangered. In  this  undeclared  war,  they 
do  not  feel  that  our  national  security  Is 
Imperiled.  Nor  do  they  believe  it  is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  try  to  determine,  by 
military  force,  the  political  destinies  of 
all  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  these  young  people  have  a 
case.  I  urge  the  Senate's  support  of  this 
amendment  to  end  sending  draftees  to 
Vietnam. 

We  got  Into  Vietnam  by  political  and 
diplomatic  decision.  We  ultimately  are 
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going  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  by  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  decision.  It  is  no 
use — In  fact,  it  is  injust — to  simply  cry 
out  against  military  leaders  who,  In  the 
first  place,  advised  us  not  to  be  Involved 
and,  in  the  second  place,  have  undoubt- 
edly been  hampered  in  what  they  con- 
sidered their  best  advice  by  the  poliUcal 
inter\'entlon. 

So.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  decisions 
that  must  be  made  are  going  to  be  made 
in  Congress,  in  this  determination.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment on  draftees  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  the  Senator  to  say  that  In  his 
judgment  something  Uke  1.000  replace- 
ments a  month  would  lie  all  that  would 
be  necessary  imder  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing fact.  The  Senator  pointed  out  that 
there  are  200  million  people  In  this  coun- 
try. I  might  also  point  out  that  3  mil- 
Uon  are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
If  out  of  that  number  we  cannot  get  this 
tiny  fraction,  a  fraction  of  1  percent,  to 
go  to  Vietnam,  it  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  we  should  not  find 
some  way  of  terminating  the  Vietnam 
war  much  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  indicated,  a  total  of 
1,800  are  needed,  and  approximately  800 
volunteered,  and  they  needed  a  thou- 
sand draftees  to  implement  that  on  a  ro- 
uting basis.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  powerful  statement. 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  m«  3  minutes? 

Sir.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  planned  on 
engaging  in  a  debate  on  this  particular 
amendment,  but  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  speeches  that  have  been  made: 
and  I  think  that  Ine  of  the  things  that 
the  distinguished  penator  from  Iowa,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  misses  in 
his  argument  is  the  question  of  who  Is 
a  draftee  and  who  Is  a  volunteer  In  this 
day  and  age. 

We  can  say  that  only  3  percent  of  the 
forces  are  actiially  draftees:  and.  tech- 
nically speaking,  that  Is  correct.  But 
there  are  many  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  in  the  National  Guard  or  In  the 
Reserves  who  went  in  lio  that  they  would 
be  volunteers  and  would  get  into  the 
area  they  wanted,  rather  than  be  a 
draftee.  If  there  had  not  been  a  draft, 
they  would  not  have  gone  into  service. 

I  happen  to  know  this.  My  son  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  them,  so  I  can  say 
it  very  easily.  He  served  in  Vietnam  for 
a  year.  He  was  a  volunteer.  He  was  a  vol- 


unteer because  he  found  that,  although 
he  did  not  like  the  military,  there  was 
less  harassment  In  Vietnam  and  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  accomplish  something  than 
there  was  if  he  was  just  in  a  home  base 
over  here.  The  military  experience  of  2 
years  that  he  had.  obviously  did  not  do 
him  any  particular  harm,  but  it  was  not 
something  that  he  liked.  He  had  not 
wanted  to  be  there,  or  to  be  any  part 
of  it.  He  got  in  because,  as  I  said,  he 
felt  that  otherwise  he  was  going  to  be 
subject  to  the  draft.  There  are  many 
people  in  this  category. 

So  if  we  suddenly  take  just  the  draft- 
ees and  say  that  they  do  not  have  to  go 
but  that  the  fellows  who  have  volun- 
teered in  lieu  of  the  draft  do  have  to 
8c,  we  will  have  to  draft  many  more 
people  and  we  will  have  many  more  prob- 
lems. We  will  have,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  so  aptly  said,  a  two-sys- 
tem dii'ision  within  the  Army,  as  to  who 
is  going  to  perform  respective  types  of 
services.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  very  inequitable,  when  we  are  faced 
with  this  dlfllcult  psychological  prob- 
lem as  well  as  a  difficult  military  prob- 
lem. 

I  just  wanted  to  put  that  into  the 
Record.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  giving  me  the  time. 

Ml  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volimteer  Armed  Force  stated  that 
in  recent  years  approximately  500,000 
men  a  year  have  volunteered  for  mili- 
tary service.  Although  some  of  these 
volunteers  volunteered  only  because  of 
the  threat  of  the  draft,  the  commission 
found  that  the  best  estimate  is  that  at 
least  half,  250,000,  are  true  volunteers. 

The  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, it  seems  to  me.  Is  that  It  is  true 
that  young  people  can  volunteer  for  the 
National  Guard  or  the  Reserves:  they 
can  volunteer  and  get  a  particular  as- 
signment: and  that  is  exactly  the  problem 
that  this  amendment  tries  to  meet.  Those 
people  are  exempt  from  combat.  If  not 
exempt,  their  chances  of  getting  into 
combat  are  much  less,  while  the  men  who 
are  drafted  are  now  put  into  combat  in 
great  numl>ers:  11  percent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  draftees:  46  percent  of  the 
deaths  In  Vietnam  are  draftees.  This  ter- 
rible injustice  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
overcome.  

The  PRESrDDJO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getttag  right 
down  to  the  nub  of  things  now.  It  has 
been  agreed  in  all  the  debates.  On  a 
volunteer  army,  on  the  end-the-war 
amendment,  that  we  want  the  war  to  end, 
that  we  would  Uke  to  have  a  volunteer 
army.  But,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  35,  we 
decided  that  it  was  not  wise  now — in 
fact,  that  It  was  impossible  now. 

With  respect  to  the  McOovem-Hst- 
fleld  amendment  to  end  the  war.  every- 
one wants  the  war  to  end:  but  the  judg- 
ment of  this  body  was.  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
39,  that  that  was  not  the  way  to  do  it,  by 
putting  it  In  writing  and  stereotyping 
and  limiting  the  President  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 
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We  decided  to  stay  In  Vietnam,  under 
the  conditions.  In  debate,  and  we  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  stay  but 
that  we  are  not  going  to  require  anyone 
except  volunteers  for  Vietnam  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  gel  a 
hundred  votes  for  that,  if  we  were  ex- 
pressing our  wishes.  But.  again,  the  real- 
ities must  be  considered.  The  realities  do 
not  permit  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  simply  would  be  to  stop  ef- 
fective mlUUry  operations  In  Vietnam. 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  explain  why. 
Overall,  approximately  8.000  of  the  21.000 
monthly  replacements  for  the  Army  to 
Vietnam  are  draftees.  That  is  8.000  and 
13.000.  to  make  a  total  of  21.000.  It  is 
estimated  that  half  of  the  13.000  are  draft 
Inducted — induced  to  volunteer  by  the 
draft:  and  that  Is  a  very  respectful  term 
to  be  used.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Some 
would  just  rather  go  when  their  time 
comes  under  the  regular  turnin*  of  the 
wheel  in  the  Selective  Service.  Others 
would  rather  go  ahead.  But  from  the 
realities  of  these  figures,  it  is  readily  evi- 
dent that  there  would  be  insufflclent  re- 
placements to  continue  present  opera- 
tions even  on  the  phased-down  basis 
which  is  now  In  progress. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  crucial  element  of 
combat  replacements.  I  brought  this  up 
during  debate  on  the  volunteer  army. 

These  are  the  boys  in  the  Infantry, 
armor,  and  artillery  units — and  let  me 
first  observe  Just  what  the  significance 
Is  of  being  assigned  to  this  particular 
type  of  activity.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  10 
percent  of  all  Army  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam— about  48,000  men — were  rifJe- 
men — those  who  carry  their  gun  In  their 
hands,  who  bear  the  brunt  of  every  at- 
tack, and  whose  lives  are  constantly  at 
stake.  This  group,  constituting  only  16 
percent  of  the  Army  In  Vletnaco.  tocdc 
54  percent  of  all  the  casualties. 

If  we  include  all  of  the  infantry  skills, 
that  Is.  those  who  handle  the  mortars, 
assist  with  the  tanks,  et  cetera,  this 
group  constituted  22  percent  of  all  the 
Army  In  Vietnam  in  1970  and  this  group 
took  87  percent  of  all  the  casualties. 
These  are  the  men,  Mr.  President,  who 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  speak  now  to 
the  Vietnam  monthly  requirements  for 
these  combat  elements — infantry,  armor. 
and  artillery.  For  August  1970.  the 
monthly  replacement  requirements  for 
this  total  group  Is  6.500  men.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  monthly  figure  will  go 
down  to  3.600  In  May  1971. 

Now  let  me  state  that  the  total  month- 
ly production  for  the  Army  worldwide  Is 
7,500  men  and.  as  I  have  indicated,  6.500 
men  go  to  Vietnam. 

Where  do  these  men  come  from,  Mr. 
President,  for  these  combat  elements? 
Out  of  the  7,500.  5,100  are  Inductees  or 
about  two-thirds.  Twenty-one  hundrwl 
are  volunteers  with  no  particular  skill 
choice  but  are  placed  In  these  combat 
elements  after  training.  Three  hundred 
are  volunteers  with  a  combat  skill. 

Mr.  President,  those  figures  are  taken 
from  the  record.  That  is  not  an  estimate. 
That  is  the  record  of  what  has  been  go- 
ing on. 


The  Army  has  made  some  rather  In- 
tensive studies  of  what  would  occur  on 
the  premise  that  we  make  no  Involuntary 
assignments  to  Vietnam  or  that  we  send 
no  draftees  to  Vietnam.  In  either  case. 
Mr.  President,  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  total  number  of  monthly  replace- 
ments who  could  be  expected  to  go  to 
Vietnam  under  these  conditions  would 
range  from  400  to  700  men.  Three  hun- 
dred of  these  would  be  the  combat  skill 
volunteers,  with  the  remainder  out  of 
the  other  volunteer  group.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  out  of  a  present 
requirement  of  6.500,  and  out  of  a  May 
1971  requirement  of  3.600.  only  about 
400  to  700  men  would  be  available.  We 
can  always  say  this  estimate  is  too  low 
but  even  if  we  double  it.  the  results  are 
the  same.  The  combat  units  In  Vietnam 
could  not  continue  to  operate.  Keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  a  1-year  tour  In  Viet- 
nam and  there  must  be  the  monthly  re- 
placements coming  In  for  those  who 
have  served  their  required  period  of  serv- 
ice. 

The  result  of  this  amendment  would 
be  such  that  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time  we  could  anticipate  a  near  break- 
down of  the  combat  elements  of  the 
Army  in  Vietnam.  Among  the  several 
dire  results  is  that  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  already  there,  would 
have  their  lives  placed  In  ie<«)ardy.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Senate,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  would  be  acting  respon- 
sibly in  adopting  this  amendment  1. 
therefore,  urge  amendment  No.  754  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  President,  these  facta  are  sordid. 
I  wish  they  could  be  to  the  contrary.  1 
wish  we  could  give  this  group  some  ele- 
ment of  reasonable  hope  and  practicality 
that  the  plan  would  work.  But  the  over- 
whelming facts  are  to  the  contrary.  The 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable,  that  as  long 
as  we  have  to  continue  the  war,  we  must 
have  the  selectees,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  send  some  of  them  to  Vietnam. 
We  pray  that  all  will  come  back,  even 
though  we  know  that  some  win  not.  But, 
as  long  as  the  fighting  goes  on  over 
there.  I  think  It  would  be  a  debacle  In 
Vietnam  and  In  this  country,  should  this 
amendment  be  adopted  and  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  did  not  use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, we  fought  for,  and,  from  my 
standpoint,  we  lost  the  volunteer  army 
amendment.  But  this  amendment  would 
not  end  the  draft.  It  would  provide  that 
draftees  would  still  be  brought  In  as 
needed.  But  they  would  not  be  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

It  Is  possible.  The  statistics  are  over- 
whelmingly clear  that  It  Is  possible  to 
stop  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam  now. 

After  all,  they  constitute.  In  Vietnam, 
3  percent  of  the  whole  of  our  military 
force.  Why  can  we  not  send  some  from 
the  97  percent  available,  U,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  pointed  out,  the  re- 
placements are  only  1,000  a  month?  That 
Is  not  much  of  a  drain  out  of  a  3-mlUlon- 
man  military  force  and  out  of  2^  mil- 
lion men  who  are  volunteers. 


There  is  a  simple  reason  why.  The  ar- 
gument made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  the  one  that  the  Pentagon  has 
been  making  against  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. They  argue  that  this  would  disrupt 
the  skills  they  now  have  In  the  military. 
What  that  means  and  as  translated  Is 
that  the  skill  the  draftees  have  is  carry- 
ing a  rlfie  or  a  mortar,  or  serving  In  light 
artillery,  and  getting  Into  combat  and 
getting  killed. 

What  happens  Is  that  those  voluntary 
enlisted  are  given  a  choice.  They  can 
have  vocational  training  and  they  can 
be  put  into  something  that  keeps  them 
out  of  combat,  or  some  kind  of  training 
that  they  can  use  in  later  life.  Those  who 
are  drafted  are  not  given  that  kind  of 
choice.  They  go  into  the  area  available 
liecause.  it  is  not  chosen — to  nit,  com- 
bat— infantry  and  the  much  greater 
prospect  of  death. 

We  know  that  those  in  the  military 
forces  get  about  eight  weeks'  training 
When  I  was  In.  in  1941-1946  it  was  a  six- 
teen weeks'  training  period.  It  Is  not  a 
high  skill  but  it  is  certainly  respectable 
suid  a  very  vital  skill  to  defend  one's 
country.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  possible  for 
the  military  to  change  this.  They  have  all 
the  flexibility,  and  time,  and  all  the  per- 
sonnel, to  make  the  change.  The  system 
that  now  permits  those  who  reenllst  (or 
three  years  to  get  out  of  combat  makes 
it  necessary  for  those  who  decide  to  do 
this  to  take  their  cliances.  Those  chances 
are  not  increasing  but  diminishing 
sharply.  Combat  missions  are  to  be  ended 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30. 
Personnel  needs  in  Vietnam  of  all  kinds 
are  riimini»hing  This  is  the  time  when 
we  can  act  and  we  must  act  now.  We  are 
facing  a  most  troublesome  school  year 
Just  coming  up  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
could  help  enormously  toward  easing 
the  kind  of  serious  problem  we  face. 

Let  me  sum  up  by  pointing  out  that 
the  troops  in  Vietnam  arc  being  steadily 
drawn  down  and  replacement  demands 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  Combat  activi- 
ties are  decreasing  for  American  forces. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  aiuiounced 
that  It  win  stop  next  June  30  or  earlier. 
Only  3  percent  of  all  military  forces — 
that  Is,  of  all  the  American  miUtaiy 
personnel — are  draftees  in  Vietnam,  so 
that  the  number  of  draftees  for  military 
personnel  is  available  now,  and  the  need 
for  combat  troops  is  diminishing.  Since 
1964.  275.000  Army  military  men  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  diminishing 
need  for  American  combat  tnrape  and 
Vne  fact  that  volunteers  for  combat  could 
supply  much  of  the  remaining  need,  few 
if  any  actions,  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  reduce 
the  division  and  the  bitterness  tiiat  is 
plaguing  tills  country  today  than  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

It  would  end  the  long  nightmare  for 
so  many  thousands  of  young  men.  and 
ttielr  mothers  and  fathers  who  dread  the 
prospect  of  their  boy  being  drafted  and 
sent  to  Vietnam  and  killed. 

I  realize — most  of  us  realize — that  the 
chances  of  that  happening  now  are  less 
than  they  used  to  be — that  they  are 
rather  smaU.  But  that  is  not  much  com- 
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fort  to  the  young  man.  or  to  the  mother 
and  father,  who  may  be  drafted. 

We  are  in  a  position  where  we  can  pro- 
vide, with  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, a  great  advantage  for  the  country 
and  the  ending  of  a  long  nightmare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  The  amendment 
suggests  that  only  professional  soldiers 
could  fight  our  Nation's  battles  and  that 
clvlUan  Inductees  would  be  insulated 
from  combat  duties.  And,  as  I  have  said 
on  many  occasions.  I  think  It  is  unwise 
to  free  all  but  a  relatively  small  number 
of  volunteers  from  the  possibilities  of 
having  to  serve  on  the  battlefield. 

Under  this  amendment,  any  young 
man  who  is  drafted  would  not  have  to 
serve  In  Indochina.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  primary  purtx)se5  of 
the  draft — which  Is  to  assure  tliat  the 
burdens  of  war  are.  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  shared  equally  by  all  our 
citizens. 

I  also  have  the  feeling  that  this 
amendment  would  be  self-defestlng  and 
would  create  enormous  confusion.  The 
draft  would  become  the  haven  for  war- 
dodgers  and  the  number  of  volunteers 
would  rapidly  decline.  In  all  probability. 
It  would  soon  become  necessary  to  sub- 
ject draftees  to  combat  duties  once 
again.  We  would  be  right  back  where  we 
started  with  a  great  deal  of  dashed  hopes 
and  administrative  inconvenience. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Proxmire  amendment  poses  a  difficult  Is- 
sue for  a  Senator  who  Is  opposed  to  our 
continued  Involvement  In  the  Indocliina 
war:  If  we  are  opposed  to  a  continuation 
of  the  fighting  and  the  killing,  why 
should  we  send  young  men  who  have  not 
voluntarily  accepted  the  risk  to  fight  In 
Vietnam? 

If  the  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment were  treated  as  a  symbolic  gesture, 
the  vote  would  be  an  easy  one  for  me.  I 
would  vote  for  the  amendment.  But  the 
vote  Is  much  more  than  a  symbol:  it  Is  a 
statement  of  policy,  affecting  not  only 
the  Indochina  war.  but  broader  ques- 
tions of  national  defense  manpower. 

I  have  spoken  against  our  Indefinite 
military  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  have  submitted  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  declaration  of  peace  and  steps  to  end 
the  fighting  and  the  killing.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  McOovem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment. But  I  voted  against  the  proposal  to 
create  an  all-volunteer  army  at  this 
time,  because  I  believe  It  would  In- 
crease— not  decrease — the  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  and  the  rest  of  Indo- 
china. Having  followed  that  path,  which 
I  believe  to  tie  the  most  coiislstent  and 
logical  path  of  opposition  to  military 
adventures  and  Increases  in  the  risks  of 
war,  I  cannot  support  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  worthy  as  Its  objectives  are. 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  danger  that 
as  the  level  of  combat  for  our  ground 
forces  drops,  the  temptation  to  hang  on 
In  Vietnam,  propping  up  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime,  will  grow.  If  we  substitute  volun- 
teers for  draftees,  the  danger  will  be 
greater,  for  the  public  cost  of  the  war  will 
be  less  obvious.  If  we  are  going  to  end 
the  killing  of  American  men  In  Indo- 


china. Mr.  President,  let  us  end  the  killing 
of  them  all.  not  some.  And  let  us  do  so 
in  such  a  way  that  we  Increase  the 
chances  for  an  end  to  the  killing  of  the 
people  of  that  area,  and  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Let  us  not  be  diverted  from  that  goal  by 
stratagems  which  cut  our  costs,  but  do 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  I^l  us 
work  to  end  the  war.  and  end  it  soon. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  In  the 
muddy  fire  bases  and  in  the  thick,  steamy 
Jungles  where  the  ugly  warfare  of  body 
counts  and  kill  ratio  Is  being  fought  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  prospects  of 
an  end  to  tlie  fighting  tomorrow  or  even 
next  summer  have  a  cynical,  unreal  ring. 
To  the  young  soldiers  and  marines  who 
spill  out  of  helicopters  with  thumping 
rotors  Iciclcing  up  dust  and  debns.  ready 
to  lift  quickly  In  case  of  attack,  war  is 
present  and  endless. 

By  ever-increasing  mnnbers,  the  young 
men  who  make  up  the  units  that  seek 
out  and  destroy  the  suspected  sanctuar- 
ies of  the  elusive  Vietcong  guerrillas  are 
not  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  5  years  ago, 
but  the  draftee,  who  In  most  cases  would 
have  finished  his  schooling  or  started  a 
family  and  a  career  had  he  not  been 
drafted. 

And  he  goes  to  fight  with  a  good  chance 
of  not  returning  from  a  confusing,  un- 
popular war  that  no  rational  man  wants 
to  see  continue  and  tliat  nearly  every 
American  leader  in  and  out  of  Oovem- 
ment  says  mii5t  come  to  an  end. 

He  is  fighting  and  sacrificing  his  life 
in  a  war  Congress  did  not  declare.  In  a 
war  that  grew  to  full  scale  as  the  country 
first  sent  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  the  shaky  government  of  South 
Vietnamese  President  Diem  after  the 
French  colonial  rule  ended  In  1954,  then 
sent  advisers,  then  volunteers,  and  then 
the  draftees. 

The  draftee,  as  so  often  has  beta  the 
case  in  this  country's  wars,  is  an  efficient, 
economical  source  of  manpower.  He  can 
be  quicldy  trained  and  is  Inexpensive  be- 
cause he  falls  Into  the  lower  ranks.  At 
present.  It  is  estimated  that  It  costs  only 
$6,200  a  year  to  maintain  a  foot  soldier. 
With  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the 
draftees — some  95  percent — going  Into 
the  Army  ground  forces,  the  druftee's 
chance  of  becoming  a  combat  soldier  is 
very  good  With  the  reenllstment  rates 
of  regular  Army  soldiers  dropping  from 
a  normally  stable  level,  the  draftee,  while 
numbering  only  one-third  of  ^  the 
troops  In  Vietnam,  is  bearing  an  Increas- 
ingly heavier  share  of  the  fighting  and 
now  is  representing  almost  65  percent  of 
the  total  of  the  men  dying  in  the  South- 
east Asian  war. 

The  likelihood  of  a  draftee  ending  up 
in  a  combat  rifle  company  is  also  In- 
creased by  the  fact  that  tlie  enlisted  or 
volunteer  soldier  has  the  first  choice  for 
the  technical  and  support  jobs  available. 
It  is  estimated  that  It  takes  about  10 
men  outside  the  immediate  combat  areas 
to  support  one  rifleman  in  combat. 

Since  he  makes  up  two-thirds  of  the 
total  of  all  men  going  into  the  Army, 
increasing  numbers  of  draftees  are  being 
sent  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Marines,  an  almost  totally  volim- 
teer  force,  and  the  Army  are  handling 


llie  bulk  of  tlje  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Since 
1965,  when  we  first  committed  ground 
combat  troops  to  Vietnam  the  reenllst- 
ment rates  of  the  career  soldier  plunged 
along  with  the  Increase  In  the  war's  un- 
popularity. 

In  1965.  the  reenllstment  rate  for  the 
Army  was  47.4  percent.  According  to  re- 
cent Department  of  Defense  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  it  has  dropped  to  30.1 
percent.  For  the  Marines.  It  was  34.3 
percent  in  1965.  By  fiscal  1969.  it  had 
fallen  to  a  dramatic  14.7  percent. 

The  reenllstment  figures  are  even 
dwindling  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
The  Navy  has  experienced  a  drop  from 
40.4  to  34.5  percent,  and  the  Air  Force 
from  61.4  to  54.3  percent  during  the 
same  period. 

On  April  23  of  tills  year,  the  Pre5:ident 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  proposing  an 
end  to  the  draft.  He  said  the  draft  must 
be  phased  out,  so  tliat  we  can  be  certain 
of  maintaining  our  defense  strength  at 
every  step  ...  as  we  move  away  from  re- 
liance on  the  draft,  we  must  make  pro- 
visions to  establish  a  standby  draft  sys- 
tem that  can  be  used  In  case  of  emer- 
gency." In  addition,  last  May,  Secretory 
Laird  stated  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1971.  we  will  have  some  ground  forces 
In  Vietnam,  but  they  will  not  be  assigned 
a  combat  mission. 

The  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  Army, 
which  I  have  strongly  supported,  la  the 
concern  of  many  Congressmen.  But  that 
goal  seems  to  be  slipping  farther  and 
farther  away  as  this  country  places 
greater  reliance  on  the  draftee  to  fill 
the  widening  gap  left  by  the  diminishing 
reenlLitment  rates. 

That  problem,  like  so  many  of  the 
others — domestic  and  foreign — presently 
plaguing  this  Nation,  Is  tied  tightly  to 
the  undeclared  war  In  Vietnam  that  is 
tarnishing  the  Nation's  image,  draining 
our  resourees.  and  destroying  the  morale 
of  young  and  old  alike,  both  within  and 
outside  the  armed  forces. 

Amendment  754,  which  I  have  coau- 
thored  with  Senators  Proxmike  and 
HtJCHEs.  win  provide  that  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  military  authoriza- 
tion biU,  no  funds  may  be  expended  to 
send  draftees  to  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos  unless  they  volunteer  for 
such  duty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  can  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  roU. 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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Che  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  Question  is  on  asfreelng 
to  amendment  No.  754,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaOve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Amn- 
soN  i .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caknon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss",  the  Senator  from  Qeorgla  (Mr. 
RussrLLi,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  TTDiNOSi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAit>iON)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  QRU-'FIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakou  (Mr. 
McKDT^  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
w(x>Di  Ls  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mundt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22, 
nai'5  71.  as  follows: 


(No.  270L«g. 

TKAS— 33 

Church 

H&cneld 

Putore 

CrstistOD 

Hugbes 

Percy 

Fulbrtsbt 

inouj-e 

Proxmlra 

OoodeU 

Mansfleld 

Rlblcofl 

Gmvel 

McCarthy 

Tarborough 

Haxns 

McOovem 

Young,  Ohio 

Hut 

MoDdAl£ 

HATtkfl 

Nelson 

MATS— 71 

Alftvn 

smn 

Montoya 

Aim 

F^iLoin 

Marphy 

AUott 

Foog 

Muakle 

Bftker 

OoldnUr 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Qore 

Pell 

B«Uinon 

Grlinn 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hazucn 

Saxbe 

BORS 

Hollaed 

Sch  wetter 

Brook* 

HoUlncs 

Scott 

BiinUck 

Hnuka 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrt.  V». 

JadCBon 

Smith,  ni. 

ByM,  W.  Va. 

JftTlU 

Sparkm^n 

CaM 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Stennls 

Co-iper 

Kennedy 

Sievaaa 

Cotton 
C\irtl* 

Loog 
Bdagnuaon 

Symti«tc«i 

Dodd 

Ma^hleif 

Tbuinumd 

Dote 

UcCleUan 

Tower 

Ddmlnlck 

McG«c 

WUllamM.  N  J 

EagletoD 

McIntTTe 

Eastlajod 

Metcalf 

Toung,  N.  Dai 

Ellender 

MUler 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Aadereon 

Mundt 

Tydlngi 

C»nnoa 

Packwood 

Mo« 

RuawU 

So  Mr.  Proxmiki's  amendment  (No. 
7S4),  at  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  8TENN13.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
now  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

iir.  QRIPFIN  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  obtained  the  floor. 

til.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  will  note  that  this 
vote  was  completed  a  half  hour  before 
It  was  supposed  to  take  place.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  the  same  occurrence  will  take 
place  on  the  Muskie  amendment,  which 
will  be  the  pending  business.  So  I  would 
urge  Senators  not  to  stick  too  closely 
to  the  2 :  30  time  stated  on  the  charts  on 
their  desks  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
vote  may  take  place  at  2  o'clock,  or  even 
before  that  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
yielding. 

AMKNDUSMT   NO.   ail 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EAGLrroH ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  wishes  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  amendment,  amendment  No. 
811.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKii).  There  are  2ii  hours  of 
controlled  time  on  the  amendment, 
divided  e<iually  between  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenkis)  . 

Amendment  No.  811.  as  modified  Au- 
gust 31, 1970.  is  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  7.  line  6.  strllce  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  colon  and  tiie 
foUowtng:  "PTOviied.  That  none  of  the  fundjs 
authorized  by  thU  Aci  ooAy  be  expended  for 
the  pracurement  of  DD  963  clade  desttoyerB 
unless  ( 1 4  the  prime  contractor  with  whom 
the  United  States  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  destroyer?  is  required  undeT'the 
terms  of  such  contract  to  subcontract  to 
another  tTnlted  States  shipyard  and  (3)  the 
total  number  of  such  destrtyyers  set  forth 
under  the  terms  of  the  prime  oontruct  Is  di- 
vided subetandaliy  equally  between  the 
prime  (»m&actor  and  subcontractor." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

As  the  debate  reopens  today  on  my 
amendment  to  divide  the  SO-ship,  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  DI>-963  prociirement.  be- 
tween two  American  shipbuilders,  let  me 
make  clear  the  real  issue  at  stake,  and 
the  main  thrusts  of  my  proposal. 

First,  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  Is  not  a  Bath  amendment,  as  It 
has  been  described  In  the  press  this 
morning,  but.  rather,  the  amendment 
would  give  every  qualified  destroyer 
builder  a  fair  shake,  in  open  competitive 
bidding,  at  half  the  ships  in  the  program. 
It  is  expected  that  bidders  will  compete 
from  Washington  State,  California.  Lou- 
isiana, Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  as  they  did  in  the  course  of  the 
competition  up  to  this  point. 

Second,  that  this  is  an  economy 
amendment,  whose  objective  It  is  to  re- 
duce the  long-term  costs  of  constructing 
destroyers  In  the  DD-963  program  and 
other  combatant  ship  programs. 

Third,  that  even  the  short-term  cost 
Increase  which  might  result  from  a  divi- 
sion of  the  contract  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  figures  suggested  by  the  Navy  and 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi. Senator  Stdcnis. 

Fourth,  that  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  award  the  entire  class  of 


complex  destroyers  to  one  shipbuilder 
imder  a  high  risk  "cradle  to  the  grave" 
concept  which  is  at  present  completely 
tmtested  in  the  prociirement  of  combat 
Navy  ships.  The  cost  of  such  a  policy 
could  weU  be  a  concentration  of  all  our 
destroyer  building  capability  In  one  yard 
and  the  destruction  of  potential  com- 
petition. 

Fifth,  that  the  well  publicized  prob- 
lems associated  with  overconcentration 
of  defense  contracts  under  one  corporate 
entity  must  be  avoided  in  the  DD-963 
program  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
overruns  and  slipped  schedules. 

Sixth,  that  this  amendment  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  the  Navy  or  Litton 
Industries. 

Seventh,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives military  procurement  bill,  which 
was  passed  before  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract, included  language  similar  to  my 
amendment,  and  indeed  Litton 's  contract 
with  the  Navy  includes  language  designed 
specifically  to  implement  my  amendment 
without  delay  or  disruption  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Eighth,  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
since  the  DD-9e3  program  was  first 
planned,  in  1966,  has  swung  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  no  longer  prudent  to 
award  a  single  contract  for  30  ships  as  It 
may  have  appeared  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Ninth,  that  acts  of  God,  labor  difilcul- 
tles  or  inlsmanagement  can  disrupt  any 
single  facility  and  could  endanger  our 
entire  destroyer  program  for  the  1970'8 
unless  the  contract  Is  divided. 

And  finally,  that  the  overwhelming 
evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  the  na- 
tional interests  can  be  best  served  by  di- 
viding this  huge  multibUlion  dollar  pro- 
curement, which  will  span  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  repeat  that 
my  amendment  would  support : 

The  concept  of  a  single  design  for  all 
30  ships,  which  the  Navy  desires; 

The  utilization  of  a  central  procure- 
ment group  to  purchase  30  ship  sets  of 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  the 
Navy  desires ; 

The  standardization  of  .ships  within 
a  class,  which  the  Navy  desires; 

The  economies  of  series  production  of 
a  large  number  of  ships,  which  the  Navy 
desires; 

The  transfer  of  a  reasonable  degree  ot 
responsibility  from  the  Navy  to  the  (S)n- 
tractor,  which  the  Navy  desires. 

And  the  modernization  of  more  than 
one  shipyard,  which  the  Navy  desires; 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  stop  there.  It  also  supports: 

A  broader  and  less  risky  distribution 
of  defense  contracts; 

The  malntetiance  of  a  competitive  ship- 
building environment; 

And  the  lowest  long-range  ship  pro- 
curement cost  to  the  Qovemment. 

My  amendment  Is  workable  and  It  Is 
cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  after  World  War  n 
throughout  the  mld-1960's  the  Navy 
came  to  Congress  atmually  with  requests 
for  funds  to  purchase  destroyers  in  lots 
of  one.  two.  or  three.  This  policy  was 
fraught  with  problems,  but  virtually 
every  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  argued  that  this  was  neces- 
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sary  in  order  to  maintain  our  mobiliza- 
tion base  and  spread  economic  benefits. 
In  1970,  with  changing  threats,  we 
may  be  Justified  in  changing  the  char- 
acter of  that  mobilization  base  and  un- 
questionably we  should  encourage  new 
procurement  techniques  which  will  re- 
sult in  better  ships  at  lower  costs  But  a 
reduction  from  10  or  11  destroyer  build- 
ers to  one,  when  the  Navy  talks  of  re- 
placing a  large  percentage  of  our  entire 
destroyers,  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  attempting  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  of  earlier  pro- 
curement policies  the  Navy  has  over- 
reacted and  gone  too  far  in  the  other 
direction.  It  Is  certainly  a  far  cry  from 
contracting  for  one.  two.  or  three  de- 
stroyers worth  perhaps  $50  million,  to 
a  contract  for  all  30  destroyers  worth 
over  t2  billion.  And  these  are  not  small 
ships.  In  World  War  n  they  would  prob- 
ably have  been  called  light  cruisers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  dividing  the 
DD-9e3  contract  will  Increase  the  cost  in 
the  30  ships  at  issue  over  J225  million 
and  some  have  even  suggested  $600  mil- 
lion. These  have  been  described  as  scare 
figures  and  in  my  judgment  that  Is  an 
apt  description.  The  fact  is  that  any  in- 
crease would  result  primarily  from  two 
15-ship  learning  curves  rather  than  one 
30-ship  learning  curve. 

While  no  firm  estimates  have  been 
made,  my  sources  indicate  the  Increased 
costs  from  two  learning  curves  rather 
than  one  would  be  $91  million,  if  my 
amendment  Is  Implemented  as  Intended. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  other  start- 
up costs  and  management  costs  to  the 
Navy  from  having  a  second  shipbuilder 
in  the  program.  However,  there  are  miti- 
gating factors,  and  a  reasonable  range  of 
possible  increased  cost  by  a  division  of 
this  program  might  be  in  the  order  of  $80 
to  $120  milUon  which  would  be  funded 
over  5  years.  To  put  this  In  perspective 
let  me  note  that  imder  the  Litton  con- 
tract costs  could  Increase  $387  million 
while  still  providing  a  profit  of  $107 
million. 

This  Is  a  relatively  small  Investment  to 
make  on  a  30-shlp  program  now  pro- 
jected to  cost  the  Navy  many  millions 
of  dollars.  And  the  cost  benefits  from 
healthy  competition  would  accrue  to  the 
Government's  advantage  on  20  planned 
follow-on  ships  and  other  Navy  programs 
for  years  to  come. 

Before  concluding  my  opening  re- 
maj*ks  there  is  one  aspect  of  my  amend- 
ment which  should  be  clarified.  There 
may  be  a  false  impression  that  the  dol- 
lar value  of  tlie  contract  would  be  divided 
equally  between  the  prime  and  the  sub- 
contracting shipyard  simply  because 
each  would  be  building  15  ships. 

In  actuality  the  prime  contractor 
would  be  responsible  for  the  entire  ship 
design,  the  procurement  of  essentially 
all  material,  and  the  construction  of  half 
the  ships.  This  package  would  include 
approximately  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
dollars  spent  In  the  entire  program.  The 
subcontracting  shipyard  would  be  paid 
primarily  for  the  labor  expended  on  the 
construction  of  15  shljis,  which  would 
equal  approximately  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  total  contract  price. 

My  fellow  Senators,  experts  such  as 
those  on  the  Fltzhugh  blue  rlbtion  de- 


fense panel  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  well  as  the  General  AccounUiig  Of- 
fice, cite  tlie  risks  of  overconcentration 
and  the  need  to  maintain  competition. 
Even  the  Senate-House  conferee's  report 
on  this  bill  last  year  stated  in  part: 

The  conferees  strongly  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  and  maintaining  the  ship- 
building capability  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
batant and  support  ships  on  the  east  coast, 
the  west  coast  and  the  gulf  coast. 


These.  Mr.  President,  are  my  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  amendment.  And 
I  repeat,  in  clostag  this  opening  sUte- 
raent.  that  this  is  not  a  "Bath  amend- 
ment." It  is  designed  to  open  up  15  ships 
in  this  procurement  to  competitive  bid- 
ding, because  of  the  national  Interest 

Involved.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McDJTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate my  neighbor  from  the  State 
of  Maine  upon  this  amendment.  As  he 
knows.  I  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  one  of  our  procurement 
problems  today  is  in  the  area  of  the 
CVAN.  That  Is  one  of  our  giant  carriers. 
We  are  currently  producing  two.  I  beUeve, 
of  the  Nlmltz  class.  All  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  been 
staggered  by  the  tremendous  costs  of 
these  carriers — $500  million  to  $550  mil- 
lion to  $600  million  to  $625  miUlon. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  suffered  with  me  through  the  agoniz- 
ing period  when  New  York  Shipyard  and 
Portsmouth  were  brought  under  the 
gun.  But  today,  to  build  a  CJVAN  carrier, 
we  really  have  only  one  shipyard,  New- 
port News,  that  has  the  capability  and 
the  expertise  to  build  this  giant,  sophis- 
ticated carrier. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  possible 
competition  from  New  York  Shipyard. 
Today  there  Is  no  competition.  The  one 
supplier  is  Newport  News. 

I  would  want  to  amend  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, we  would  beef  up  some  of  the 
other  yards  In  the  coimtry.  public  and 
private,  to  take  on  this  gigantic  task.  But 
it  is  a  one  provider;  it  Ls  a  one  supplier; 
and  the  costs  have  gone  up  and  up,  al- 
most out  of  sight. 

So  that  this  year,  the  third  carrier 
planned,  the  CVAN  No.  3 — Nlmltz  No. 
3 — Is  not  In  the  bill  diat  Is  being  debated 
today. 

So,  as  the  concept  of  the  one  manufac- 
turer, the  one  provider,  goes  on  and  com- 
petition drops  by  the  wayside,  we  do  not 
effect  in  the  long  run  what  we  had  hoped 
to  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has 
brought  out  the  point  that  I  think  is  the 
key  element  of  this  amendment — the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  competition. 
When  we  contemplate  the  award  of  a 
total  destroyer  program  over  a  time  pe- 
riod that  would  span  most  of  the  next 
decade,  thus  depriving  any  other  de- 
stroyer builder  yard  of  the  opportunity 
to  maintain  its  expertl.se  and  capability 
and  manpower  for  this  purpose,  what  we 
are  doing  is  considering  the  question  of 
concentrating  our  entire  destroyer  build- 
ing capability  in  one  yard,  with  all  the 


consequences  for  c()st  atid  competition 
tluit  that  implies. 

Mr.  McDTTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pendmg  amendment, 
which  was  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKn).  and  also  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
1  Mrs.  SiOTH  I ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikxni,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pxu.),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pxoxmiu),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YouKG).  The  amendment  asks 
that  two  shipyards  be  used  for  cim- 
structlon  of  30  new  DI>-963  class  destroy- 
ers instead  of  the  one  shipyard  called  for 
m  the  Navy  contract  for  the  recent 
award. 

I  beUeve  we  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
one  direction  in  our  procurement  policy 
of  recent  years.  Earlier  we  had  the  policy 
of  spreading  awards  to  many  suppliers  so 
that  our  shipbuilding  potential  and  ex- 
pertise could  be  developed  In  many 
places.  This  procedure  brought  about 
some  more  competition  between  yards 
and  kept  costs  relatively  low.  The  pro- 
curement costs  for  some  ships  were  some- 
what reduced  over  the  years  while  the 
cost  of  most  military  procurement  was 
rising. 

This  same  procedure,  bowerer,  caused 
many  problems: 

Awards  were  spread  among  so  many 
shipyards  that  no  sin^e  yard  felt  it 
could  fully  Justify  the  costs  of  building 
the  most  modem  faciUties.  Shipbuilding 
faciUtles  did  not  keep  up  with  the  state 
of  the  art. 

Moreover,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Navy  to  develop  and  fimd  a  number  of 
expensive  monitoring  staffs  to  follow  the 
building  of  the  ships  in  several  yards. 

And  it  was  diflcult  to  fully  utilize 
standardization  procedures  when  several 
shipyards  were  engaged  In  prixiuction. 

Because  of  these  problems,  the  Navy 
changed  course  and  began  to  use  fewer 
and  fewer  shipyards  for  construction. 
This  reaction,  I  believe,  has  gone  too 
far  in  the  recent  award  of  the  30  DD-983 
program  to  a  single  shipbuilder. 

I  am  supporting  the  pending  amend- 
ment, offered  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskis),  »»- 
cause  I  believe  the  single  supplier  con- 
cept raises  problems  which  can  better  be 
met  by  dividing  the  shipbuilding  be- 
tween two  yards. 
Specifically,  the  problems  I  see  are : 
First.  When  a  contract  is  placed  solely 
with  one  shipyard  the  area  surrounding 
the  Installation  CTpertences  a  period  of 
boom  to  be  followed,  when  the  contract  Is 
completed,  by  serious  economic  and  Job 
problems.  I  can  speak  personally  about 
this  phenomenon  for  I  have  seen  what 
cutbacks  have  meant  In  the  seacoast  area 
of  New  Hampshire  as  phaseout  has  taken 
place  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
during  recent  years.  But  if  large  con- 
tracts are  split  between  two  areas,  the 
Impact  of  completing  them  will  fall  less 
heavily  «n  any  single  locality. 
'    Second.  Splitting  the  workload  also 
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lessens  the  chance  that  an  act  ol  Ood. 
mismanagement  at  one  yard,  a  strike  or 
other  problem  might  seriously  delay  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  question.  The  dev- 
astaUon  recently  caused  by  Hurricane 
Cella  on  the  Gull  Coast  and  by  other  hur- 
ricanes in  recent  years  in  the  same  Aiea. 
clearly  illustrate  what  might  hapiien  11 
this  total  contract  were  placed  in  one 
basket.  ,,  . 

Third.  Dnder  the  single  supplier  award 
for  the  building  of  these  destroyers  we 
would  in  effect,  be  placing  all  of  our  ex- 
pertise In  the  building  of  destroyers  In 
one  locaUon.  If.  at  some  lime  in  tiie  fu- 
ture, we  have  a  sudden  need  lor  the 
construction  of  destroyers  or  a  require- 
ment for  a  rapid  expansion  of  desuoyer 
building  we  may  find  that  this  one  yard 
Is  incapable  of  fulfilling  our  demands. 
We  should  not  place  our  defense  struc- 
ture in  this  kind  of  possible  Jeopardy.  It 
might  take  years  to  restructure  the 
skilled  teams  necessary  to  sUff  the  addl- 
Uonal  facillUes  m  case  of  need.  Having 
staffs  at  two  Installations  to  fulfill  this 
destrtjyer  contract  would  be  a  hedge 
against  such  future  dilBcultles 

Pour.  The  argument  can  be  made  that 
placing  the  award  with  a  single  com- 
pany would  effect  some  savings.  How- 
ever, it  can  also  be  argued  that  the  lack 
of  competlUon.  parUcularly  in  future 
years  when  new  ships  are  built  In  this 
and  similar  cla&.ses.  may  well  lead  to 
higher  and  higher  costs. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ment will  have  strong  support.  My  con- 
cern is  not  with  the  ability  of  the  pres- 
ent recipient  of  the  award.  My  concern 
is  helping.  If  I  can.  to  keep  our  defense 
structure  strong.  I  beUeve  the  Muskle 
amendment  wUl  help  to  do  Just  that,  and 
I  urge  its  support. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  might  bolster 
his  arguments. 

Mr  MOSKIE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  STETWIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  beUeve  that  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  for  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  Muskle  amendment  which  calls  for 
the  Navy  DD-963  contract  to  be  divided 
among  contractors  other  than  the  bid 
winner.  This  amendment,  should  it  be- 
come law.  would  set  an  extremely  bad 
precedent  and  throw  the  entire  military 
contracting  procedures  into  chaos.  It 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  defense 
contract  machinery  More  Important, 
however,  it  would  introduce  politics  and 
political  considerations  directly  Into  de- 
fense procurement.  For  that  and  other 
reasons,  it  is  a  dangeroiis  amendment 
which  should  not  be  seriously  considered. 
Let  me  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
amendment  we  recently  had  before  us  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 'Mr.  Williams).  The  purpose  of 
that  amendment  was  to  preclude  the 
mniriny  of  announcements  of  defense 
contract  awards  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Tte  primary  reason  advanced  In 
support  of  the  amendment  was  that  It 
raised  the  suggestion  of  political  Infiu- 
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ence  If  Members  of  the  Congress  were 
permitted  to  make  such  announcements. 
We  all  agreed  that  this  was  a  bad  prac- 
tice, and  the  amendment  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  an 
amendment  which  would  disrupt  the 
award  of  the  DD-963  destroyer  contract 
which  has  been  made  on  Its  merits  by 
the  Navy.  While  I  can  understand  that 
the  author  of  the  amendment  wants 
some  of  the  business  to  go  to  his  State, 
the  procedure  which  he  would  have  us 
follow  does  far  more  than  "suggest"  po- 
litical interference  in  defense  contract- 
ing. His  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
be  political  interference  of  the  most  di- 
rect and  blatant  type  because  the  Sen- 
ate, or  a  majority  of  it.  rather  than  the 
Defense  Department,  would  have  passed 
final  Judgment  on  a  military  contract 
award. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  to  the 
future  and  realize  that  if  we  establish 
the  precedent  that  we  are  going  to  in- 
terfere with  and  set  aside  contract 
awards  in  such  cases,  we  are  Inviting 
more  trouble  than  can  possibly  be  imag- 
ined. If  this  precedent  is  set  defense 
contracts  will  no  longer  be  awarded  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposals  and  on  the 
t>asls  of  the  lowest  and  best  bid.  If  such 
a  policy  Is  set  contracts  will  finally  be 
determined  by  who  has  the  most  votes  or 
most  political  influence  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  will  inevitably 
result  In  political  logrolling  of  the  worst 
type  and  would  open  the  door  for  all 
types  of  undesirable  practices. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  might  as  well  add  another 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  the  effect  that 
no  contract  award  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  any  other  Government 
agency  shall  be  final  or  binding  until  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Congress.  If  we  Interfere  with  one 
Oovemment  contract  award,  certainly 
we  are  taking  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility to  look  at  others.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  .'ingle  out  this  con- 
tract. So  far  as  debate  here  shows,  its 
handling  has  been  free  of  wrongdoing 
or  irregularity. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  should 
all  realize  the  trouble  that  we  are  In- 
viting if  we  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  want  to 
disrupt  the  established  procurement  and 
contract  selection  processes.  Congress 
should  not  get  into  the  contract  award 
process  and  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
the  issue  raised  by  him  was  first  raised 
in  the  House  and  was  Included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  present  bill  before 
the  contract  was  awarded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  Incorporated  In 


the  bill  before  the  award  was  granted. 
As  I  argued  yesterday,  the  consequences 
to  the  national  Interest  of  implement- 
ing Department  of  Defense  procurement 
policy  of  awarding  30  ships  to  a  single 
yard  are  so  Important  to  the  country 
that  the  Navy  should  have  withheld  the 
award  so  that  the  contract  negotiations 
at  issue  could  be  raised.  Since  the  Navy 
did  not.  I  do  not  think  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
relevant  or  applicable  I  did  not  press  the 
Navy  to  make  the  award  prior  to  full 
consideration  by  Congress  or  raise  the 
policy  Involved  In  the  amendment.  The 
award  was  made  after  It  was  raised.  I 
think  the  Senate  has  every  right  to  con- 
sider the  issue  on  the  merits,  and  by 
merits  I  mean  the  consequences  to  the 
Nation  of  the  award  of  a  destroyer  pro- 
gram of  30  ships  to  a  single  .shipyard.  Ob- 
viously, on  any  award  of  this  magnitude, 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  whose  State 
may  be  Involved  Is  Interested  in  the  re- 
sult. 

I  concur  in  the  principle  Incorporated 
in  the  Williams  amendment,  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  to 
the  extent  possible  political  Influence 
should  be  divorced  from  the  awarding 
of  contracts,  but  here  we  have  a  mixed 
bag.  The  question  was  raised  and,  I  re- 
peat, it  was  Incorporated  by  the  House 
In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
before  the  contract  was  awarded.  I  think 
that  dilutes  the  force  of  the  Senator's 
argument  considerably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LOfOs) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  would  say  that  the  ground  rules 
for  the  competition  provided  that  the 
contract  would  be  awarded  to  a  single 
successful  contractor.  No  changes  in  the 
ground  rules  were  made  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  competition.  The  Litton  Co.  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  bid.  a  bid  of  »9  million 
per  ship  lower  than  the  competitor,  or  an 
aggregate  of  t270  million  lower.  The  com- 
petitor had  a  chance  to  bid.  Both  had 
the  opportunity  to  bid.  Both  studied  this 
matter  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Litton 
was  the  lowest  bidder.  Now,  would  not 
this  destroy  companies  from  coming  in 
and  bidding.  If  you  will,  Mr.  President, 
letting  them  bid.  and  then  saying  to  the 
loser,  after  the  bid  is  over,  "Although  you 
are  not  the  lowest  bidder,  we  will  let  you 
share  in  the  contract  anyway."  Where 
woiild  we  get  companies  to  come  In  and 
submit  a  bona  flde  bid — the  best  bid,  the 
lowest  bid,  the  final  bid.  If  they  know 
they  win  have  a  chance  later  on  to  share 
in  the  contract  anyway? 

To  me.  It  Is  perfect  nonsense.  To  me. 
the  Navy  has  followed  the  only  logical 
procedure;  namely,  they  have  let  a  con- 
tract to  a  company  that  is  $270  million 
lower  than  the  competitor.  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  merit  In  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Iifalne. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mame. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding   to    the   Senator   from   South 

Caroima.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hoi- 
LMOS) .  The  Senator  from  Maine  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  aU, 
this  procurement  competition  has  pro- 
ceeded over  a  period  of  4  years.  Through- 
out that  time  there  has  been  widespread 
speculation,  well  known  throughout  the 
industry,  that  although  it  was  directed 
to  the  objective  of  a  single  yard,  the 
award  conceivably  would  have  to  be 
split,  not  so  much  because  of  Its  mag- 
nitude but  because  of  the  national  In- 
terest. I  am  sure  that  speculation  was  as 
well  known  to  Litton  Industries  as  to 
Bath  and  the  other  four  shipyards  m- 
volved  in  the  competition  at  one  point  or 
another.  ^   , 

Second,  the  blue  ribbon  panel  that  was 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  about  a 
year  ago  recommended  that  contracts 
for  shipbuilding  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  split.  Indeed,  the  McNeil  sub- 
committee on  that  panel  recommended 
that  no  contract  of  this  type  Involve 
more  than  10  ships.  That  was  known 
within  a  week  after  the  award.  That 
raises  the  national  Interest  Issue  which 
I  am  seeking  to  raise  here  today. 

Finally,  I  repeat  that  the  House  spelled 
out  this  Issue  before  the  contract  was 
awarded.  I  can  therefore  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  perfectly  appropriate  forum  to 
consider  national  security  policy  which 
has  such  consequences  for  the  Nation. 
I  believe  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits.  The  Muskie  amendment 
does  not  propose  to  divide  the  contract 
between  Litton  or  Bath.  The  Muskle 
proposal  is  that  15  ships  remain  with  Lit- 
ton and  that  the  other  15  ships  be  sub- 
ject to  open  competitive  bidding  which, 
presumably  would  elicit  bids  from  the 
other  five  shipyards  involved  In  the  com- 
petition at  one  point  or  another  and 
conceivably  others.  Bath  may  not  be  the 
winner.  Other  shipyards  are  well  aware 
now  of  the  economic  bases  of  the  two 
bids  submitted  and  are  to  a  position  to 
bid  competitively  for  the  other  15  ships. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yidds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes    to    the    Seimtor    from    South 

Carolina.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I 
would  say  that  the  Wyman  amendment 
has  not  been  adopted,  and  is  not  law: 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  blue 
panel  commission  have  not  been  put 
into  operation  and  they  are  not  the  law; 
that  the  Navy  followed  the  law.  In  that  It 
called  for  bids,  and  the  Navy  let  the 
contract  to  the  low  bidder.  That  was  the 
law.  That  was  the  law  then  and  it  is  the 
law  now.  Everyone  had  a  right  to  come 


to  and  bid.  Litton  came  in  and  submitted 
the  lowest  bid. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
come  in  and  say,  "Let  us  open  it  up  and 
give  it  to  others."  after  Litton  was  the 
lowest  bidder,  t9  million  per  ship  lower 
than  the  other  competitor,  with  a  saving 
on  the  30  ships  of  $270  million. 

I  say  that  this  would  be  the  most 
dangerous  precedent  Congress  could 
establish.  I  would  say  further,  when  any 
company  is  dissaUsfled,  if  they  can  run 
to  Congress  and  say,  "We  did  not  get 
the  bid  but  we  want  It  anyway  and  there- 
fore we  want  you  to  pass  an  amendment 
or  a  law  to  let  us  share  In  the  contract," 
if  we  ever  establish  that  kind  of  prec- 
edent in  Congress,  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     <Mt. 

HoLLiMGs) .  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 

recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
without  casting  any  aspersions,  or  mak- 
ing a  remark  In  a  facetious  way,  I  believe 
that  I  can  participate  in  this  debate 
freely  because  we  do  not  make  destroyers 
in  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  having  spent  a  good 
part  of  my  life  in  business,  and  having 
spent  a  part  of  my  life  In  this  body 
watching  procurement  procedures,  I  can 
certainly  understand  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Maine — 
both  of  them.  I  can  understand  the  con- 
cern of  others,  too,  who  might  see  in  this 
award  something  damaging  to  the  ship- 
building companies  who  have  not  been 
successful.  Even  though  I  can  under- 
stand this  concern.  I  beUeve  It  is  an 
unwise  procedure. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  develop- 
ing, I  must  say,  in  the  aircraft  industry. 
Mr.'  President,  I  spent  last  Saturday  in 
the  portion  of  southern  California  that 
has  been  dominant  in  space  manufac- 
ture. There  is  very  heavy  unemployment 
out  there  now.  Very  few  things  are  being 
manufactured  In  the  space  field  at  this 
time.  ^  . 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  suggest  that 
because  of  this  and  because  of  the  efforts 
to  keep  companies  going  and  spread  the 
business  around  that  we  should  take  the 
bid  away  from  a  successful  bidder  and 
divide  it  up  and  say  to  him.  "You  can 
keep  50  pereent  of  the  bid.  But  the  other 
50  percent  must  go  out  for  further 
bidding."  ,       , 

I  must  say  that  I  know  of  nothing  u> 
the  contract  that  would  prohibit  Litton 
from  saying  to  any  other  ship  company. 
"Look,  we  have  the  contract  for  all  of 
these  ships.  If  you  build  them  at  our  bid 
price,  we  would  be  glad  to  do  bustoess 
with  you."  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  come 
out  of  any  legislative  decision  of  the 
Congress. 

We  have  shipyards  in  the  far  west, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  northeast,  and  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  United  States.  They  aU 
need  business. 

I  must  say  that  this  Senator  from  a 
desert  State  Is  most  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  merchant  marine.  I  think  It 


Is  deplorable.  I  think  the  fact  that  we 
are  way  down  on  the  list  of  the  world's 
shipbuilders  Is  deplorable.  But  we  have 
to  recognize  the  fact.  And  if  we  want  tc 
do  something  about  it,  we  should  do  iu 
But  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  air- 
craft companies  in  our  country  that  have 
no  business.  We  have  that  giant  com- 
pany, Boeing,  making  the  C-Al  and. 
hopefully,  the  SST.  However,  a  large 
block  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
opposed  to  that. 

Would  it  be  proper  for  us  to  say  to 
North  American,  the  successful  bidder 
on  the  B-1  contract,  "Look,  your  friend 
Boeing  has  a  high  unemplosTucnt  rate. 
We  are  going  to  reopen  the  bids  on  the 
B-1.  You  can  keep  hall  of  them.  But  we 
wlU  aUow  other  companies  to  bid  on  the 
remainder,  even  though  the  t>tds  might 
be  higher  than  your  successful  bid." 

Litton  made  a  bid  that  was  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  of  other  compa- 
nies. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  develop- 
ing with  trucks.  The  mlUtary  is  buying 
trucks,  and  we  find  fewer  and  fewer 
suppUers.  We  used  to  have  dosens  of  firms 
that  would  bid  on  trucks.  Today,  there 
is  a  relatively  small  number. 

Speaking  again  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Senator  who  has  been  in  business 
and  has  engaged  in  bidding  and  has  sat 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  fioor  and 
watched  our  procurement  proceed,  al- 
though I  have  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  we  have  prac- 
ticed procurement  In  a  very  unvrise  man- 
ner, I  do  not  think  that  this  Is  unwise. 

The  bid  was  open  to  all  companiea 
One  company,  Litton — a  rriatlvely  smaU 
shipyard — was  successful  to  imderbld- 
dlng  the  other  companies. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  thla.  We 
cannot  do  It  legally. 

The  questiou  pops  toto  my  mind,  hav- 
ing made  a  contract  for  the  ships  with 
Litton,  how  can  we.  to  essence,  break 
that  contract  by  law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wUl  yield  to  a 
mtaute. 

We  can  do  It.  There  Is  no  question  of 
that.  But  is  It  right?  Would  we  not  be 
subject  to  suit? 

Mr.  BiUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 

Senator  yield?     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
Indicated  to  the  record,  the  contract  was 
written  to  provide  for  a  spUt  In  the  event 
of  a  legislative  mandate,  anticipating  tiie 
pcsslbiUty  that  the  House  amendment 
might  become  law. 

There  Is  a  provision  to  the  contract 
to  implement  such  legislative  provision, 
if  adopted. 

Congress,  through  adopting  my  amend- 
ment, would  be  movtog  to  the  direction 
anticipated  by  the  contract  and  would  be 
implementing  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
We  would  not  be  breaking  the  contract. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  yield  I 
additional  mtoute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized  tor  1 
minute  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  certainly  nolhini;  to 
prevent  vis  from  doing  this  in  a  legisla- 
tive way.  But  I  think  of  the  consequences 
for  Utton  U  they  had  already  proceeded 
with  construction  under  their  contract. 
This  mlKht  cause  them  losses  for  which 
they  could  sue. 

This  Is  something  that  has  concerned 
me  about  the  C-5A  program .  We  have 
never  gone  Into  it.  How  much  would  we 
be  liable  for? 

I  am  not  speaking  as  a  lawyer.  Because 
I  am  not  one.  Let  us  say  that  they  had 
made  provisions  for  starting  construc- 
tion We  could  not  say  to  them.  "We  will 
divide  the  contract  up  among  other  com- 
panies, even  though  their  price  might  be 
higher  than  the  bid  Litton  submitted." 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  this  from 
an  ethical  standpoint.  Certainly  we  can 
do  anything  we  want.  But  I  think  we 
would  be  paying  more  than  11  we  had 
stuck  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  MOSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?      

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  have  no  more 
time.  .  , . 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  l  minute.         

The  PKESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear.  The  following  Is 
from  the  contract  signed  by  Litton; 

The  government  shall  hare  the  right  to  Te- 
quIiT  the  contractor  to  lubcontrart  the  con- 
atructlon  of  a  quantity  or  complete  veeaeU 
as  may  be  necesaary  to  comply  with  the  leg- 
islation relerred  to  m  the  promlaea  hereof. 
The  contracting  oOcer  may  require  a  con- 
tractor to  solicit  all  shipbuilders  of  naval 
ships  BYStems  -  ,  .  a  possible  Usf  tor  deatroy- 
en  of  one  or  more  aubcontractora. 

That  Is  from  the  contract  Itself.  My 
amendment  is  directed  to  Implement  the 
bidding  procedures  anticipated  in  the 
contract  itself  for  a  quanUty  of  complete 
vessels,  using  the  contract  language,  as 
indicated  by  Congress.  If  Congress  acU 
favorably  on  my  amendment.  It  will  do 
what  the  contract  anticipates. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for  I 
minute.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
what  the  Senator  says  is  true,  then  I  see 
no  need  for  legislative  action  on  this 
matter  I  question  whether  It  Is  wise 
and  whether  It  can  be  done  In  view  of 
the  low  bid  we  have  had  on  this  de- 
stroyer and  whether  It  is  ethical,  even 
thougti  It  Is  written  Into  the  contract. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  in  response  that  what  the  Senator 
Is  saying  Is  that  even  though  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  contract  that  anticipates 
possible  legislative  decision  on  the  con- 
trsct  and  even  though  this  award  to  a 
single  shipyard  for  the  entire  destroyer 
building  program  for  the  seventies  Is 
obviously  of  the  Brst  magnitude  In  the 


national  security  field,  It  Is  Inappropriate 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  this  policy  and 
make  a  judgment  on  It. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  wc  would 
open  up  a  real  Pandora's  box. 

We  do  not  make  destroyers  In  Arizona, 
but  we  do  make  other  things. 

While  I  do  not  accuse  the  Senator  of 
being  interested  In  the  matter  because  of 
one  shipyard  located  in  Maine.  I  can  un- 
derstand his  concern  as  I  can  understand 
the  concern  of  any  Member  of  Congress 
over  high  unemployment  in  his  State 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  contract  or  by 
decreased  prices. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  Is  unwise. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  oppose  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  when 
this  procurement  competition  began  over 
4  years  ago.  I  indicated  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
concept,  my  very  real  reservations  about 
the  wisdom  of  a  single  shipyard  procure- 
ment for  a  contract  of  such  magnitude  In 
the  national  security  field  My  record  on 
that  Is  clear. 

Speaking  of  a  Pandora's  box,  if  the 
Litton  contract  Is  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  single  shipyard  award,  1 
will  be  Interested  in  seeing  what  kind  of 
a  Pandora's  box  we  have  when  the  21 
ships  are  open  to  competitive  bidding 
and  there  is  only  one  shipyard  available. 
Then,  we  can  decide  which  was  the 

Pandora's  box.     

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  and 
I  agree  on  one  point.  We  both  agree  Sec- 
retary McNamara  was  unwise. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  U 

imwise  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  McNamara, 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  facts  have  been  fairly  well  developed 
here  in  the  debate  and  In  matters  tliat 
have  been  placed  in  the  Ricokd.  One 
thing  Is  outstanding  and  Incontrovertible 
about  this  matter  and  I  think  It  largely 
decides  this  issue.  Prom  the  very  liegin- 
ning  the  Navy  had  made  up  Its  mind,  and 
so  aimounced,  that  It  wanted  to  award 
a  contract  for  these  destroyers,  and  that 
the  »-lnn!ng  bidder  would  get  the  entire 
contract.  The  Idea  was  that  they  could 
get  more  ships  for  their  money  That  was 
put  Into  writing  in  the  very  beginning  in 
the  invitations  that  went  out  to  ship- 
yards to  compete.  It  baa  been  reiterated 
over  and  over  again.  They  first  had  six: 
they  reduced  that  to  three;  then  they 
eliminated  the  third,  and  the  two  re- 
maining bidders  ran  head  and  head  for 
a  year— Bath  and  Lltton-IngaUs. 

Of  course,  they  knew  and  expected  that 
the  winner  was  going  to  get  the  full 
amount,  and  the  bids  were  based  on  that 
fact.  Their  bids  were  bottomed  on  It  and 


that  was  the  basis  on  which  they  were 
bidding. 

It  has  been  stated  that  It  was  under- 
stood or  talked  about  In  the  trade  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  dhlslon.  I  do  not 
see  how  that  could  be  classified  as  true. 
Both  of  them  were  figuring  their  heads 
off  trying  to  get  the  contract  for  the  30 
destroyers,  should  Congress  authorize  the 
full  30  destroyers.  That  was  the  only  Issue 
with  those  bidders.  The  figures  were 
based  on  that  understanding.  They  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  of  course,  with  all 
their  competence.  They  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  operat- 
ing under  the  law  and  the  Navy  was,  too. 
There  Is  tio  proof  here  that  there  is  any 
fraud  or  that  the  Navy  or  the  bidders 
(ailed  to  follow  the  procurement  law 
Congress  has  laid  down. 

Along  the  way,  just  before  it  was  over, 
and  Just  before  their  bids  did  become 
final,  this  amendment  was  filed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  make 
some  kind  of  uncertain  change  about  It. 
There  is  no  debate  on  that  amraidment 
or  explanation  such  as  we  are  having 
here.  If  there  was  a  vote  it  was  fonnal: 
the  chairman  said  he  would  take  the 
amendment. 

But  the  bid  dates  were  running  out 
and  the  day  was  approaching  when  the 
Navy  had  to  act  or  those  bids  would  not 
be  valid  or  binding  any  more.  That  was 
the  idea  months  and  months  l>efore  this 
was  to  become  final.  That  was  the  reason 
for  having  a  clause  In  there  that  if  Con- 
gress should  pass  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject then  the  Navy  could  ask  the  success- 
ful contractor,  whoever  it  was,  whether 
it  was  Bath  or  Litton — both  of  them  were 
in  the  running  then — to  open  It  up,  what- 
ever the  conditions  might  be,  but  that 
it  might  increase  the  cost.  Everybody 
knew  that  and  the  Navy  understood  It. 
That  is  why  there  is  an  estimate  placed 
on  the  amendment  from  the  House  ot 
Representatives  that  it  would  cost  a  min- 
imum of  (225  million  extra. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  only  matter  before 
us  now  Is  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Musxiz),  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  and  his  co- 
sponsors  knew  that  Litton  was  going  to 
be  the  prime  contractor.  They  got  the 
bid  and  got  it  on  30  ships  but  now  it  Is 
asked,  "Would  we  let  them  have  one- 
half.  Just  one-half?" 

But  when  he  asked  for  one-half,  he 
agrees  that  the  company  Is  all  rlgbt, 
that  they  have  the  capability,  that  the 
contractor  is  all  right,  that  there  is  no 
fraud,  and  that  the  law  was  followed. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  have  agreed  to 
do  that.  But  he  said  thot  they  want  one- 
half.  They  do  not  say  one-half  at  the  bid 
Litton  put  in  or  that  the  price  would  be 
the  same  as  Utton  put  In.  No,  they  do 
not  say  that. 

That  Is  the  first  question  many  Sena- 
tors ask  me  when  I  tell  them  the  facts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  wish  to  finish  my  thought. 

They  would  open  It  iip  and  ask  for  one- 
half  of  the  ships.  -When  the  Senator  Is 
asked  whether  that  would  be  at  the  same 
price  as  It  was  to  the  low  bidder,  we  are 
told  that  the  answer  is  no. 
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When  the  question  is  asked  at  what 
price  It  would  be,  we  arc  told,  "We  do 
not  know." 

That  is  why  I  say  the  best  estimate  on 
this  matter  Is  that  It  would  cost  from 
$225  million  to  $300  million.  It  could  cost 
as  high  as  $600  million.  That  would  be 
the  price  if  we  went  back  and  said  that 
we  were  going  to  start  over  and  have 
two  designs,  15  ships  under  one  design 
and  15  ships  vmder  another  design. 
Frankly,  the  form  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  now  does  not  propose  that, 
but  in  the  original  form  It  did. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  un- 
derstand one  of  the  Senator's  pomts.  I 
understand  the  Senator  objects  to  the 
fact  that  my  amendment  provides  for 
open  competitive  bidding  to  decide  the 
that  would  be  released  from  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  make  the  point  there 
is  no  shipyard.  Bath  or  any  other  ship- 
yard, that  states,  "Yes.  we  will  take  15 
at  the  price  the  Government  already  has 
for  those  15." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  would  be  the  Sen- 
ator's comment  on  the  provision  in  the 
contract  between  Litton  and  the  Navy 
which  provides  if  such  a  division  Is  di- 
rected by  Congress  that  there  should  be 
open  competitive  bidding  to  deride  the 
distribution  of  the  15  ships? 

It  seems  to  me  that  contract  provision 
reflect  that  that  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  Is  the  best  way  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  both  Litton  and  the  Navy.  Does 
the  Senator  disagree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  that  that  is  the 
method  adopted,  but  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  Senator  Is  asking  that  this  mat- 
ter be  disemboweled  and  torn  up  so  that 
some  other  shipbuilder  could  build  some 
of  the  ships  but  when  the  question  Is 
asked  at  what  price  it  would  be  we  are 
told,  "We  do  not  know.  It  Is  going  to  be 
competitive.  We  do  not  know  if  It  will 
be  OS  low  as  this  or  not." 

I  Judge  that  Litton  would  tie  left  out 
ot  the  competition.  I  hear  reports  that 
many  shipyards  think  they  will  get  in  on 
that.  I  do  not  know  that:  nobody  knows. 
But  it  will  cost  more  money.  We  have 
spent  6  weeks  trying  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  these 
military  articles  and  now  we  are  going 
to  put  In  a  provision  and  the  only  evi- 
dence Is  that  It  would  cost  nearly  one- 
quarter  ot  a  million  dollars  for  the  same 
number  of  ships. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  assume  the  Senator  Is 
not  saying  that  this  provision  In  the 
Utton-Navy  contract  is  impractical.  The 
Senator  applied  that  adjective  to  my 
amendment:  because  It  would  open  up 
15  ships  to  competitive  bidding.  It  it  Is 
Impracticable  as  contained  In  my  amend- 
ment, then  1  take  It  It  Is  Impracticable  In 
this  provi.'ilon  of  the  contract. 

The  second  point  I  make  Is  that  any 
estimates  of  the  Increased  cost,  when 
what  Is  Involved  Is  the  price  that  would 


tie  set  as  a  result  of  open,  competitive 
bidding.  Is  an  attempt  to  look  into  the 
future  as  a  result  of  the  competition  and 
what  the  result  of  the  competiUon  will 
be.  I  must  say  I  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  vision,  and  I  doubt  it  the  Senator  has. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  exactly  what  we 
had — open  competition  on  the  bids,  look- 
ing for  the  best  deal  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  competition  was  between 
six,  to  start  with,  three  later,  finally  two. 
The  award  went  to  the  one  that  wos  low. 
Now  the  Senator's  amendment  proposes 
to  tear  that  up  and  say  that  we  are  going 
to  have  competitive  bids  for  the  second 
15. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  not  yield  Just 
now. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  find  that 
the  bids  for  the  second  15  are  as  good  as 
the  bids  we  have  tor  the  30. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
the  Senator,  I  must  get  along  to  other 

points.  I  want  to  show  him  courtesy 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  want  It  to  appear  that  he  Is 
making  the  point  in  this  way,  as  I 
understand  It:  but  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  the  competition  up  to  this  point 
has  resulted  In  the  lowest  possible  bid, 
but  that  It  we  use  the  same  process  to  get 
the  lowest  possible  price  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  15  ships,  it  would  not  result 
in  the  lowest  possible  bid.  How  going 
through  the  same  process  would  result  In 
two  diametrically  opposite  results  la 
twyond  me. 

Mr.  BIENNIS.  As  I  know  my  eighth 
grade  arithmetic  and  with  what  com- 
monsense  I  have,  if  we  stand  right  here 
now,  the  Navy  has  the  lowest  bid  It  will 
ever  get  on  the  30  ships.  Call  It  what  you 
will.  It  calls  for  less  money  In  the  con- 
tract the  Navy  already  has  than  any 
others.  No  one  has  shown  anyone  will 
even  take  that  contract  at  the  price 
Litton  proposes  to  get  on  the  second  15. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Has  anyone  made  that 
offer? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Everybody  wants  to 
get  In  on  It.  but  no  one  makes  the  pro- 
posal.   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Are  such  proposals  be- 
ing Invited? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  officially,  and  not 
even  In  argument.  No  one  has  said  It  be- 
lieves we  could  get  a  better  bid  for  the 
second  15  than  the  Navy  has. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Has  anybody  been 
solicited? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  academic. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  not.  Can  the 
Senator  expect  anyone  to  come  forward 
with  bids  with  any  Idea  that  the  15  ships 
would  be  open  to  such  bids? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  the  Senator  from 
Maine  means  and  what  I  mean  are  so 
clear  that  I  think,  if  we  may,  we  should 
pass  on  to  some  other  points. 


I  shall  not  be  contradicted  in  saying 
flatly  that  it  this  award  goes  some  other 
way.  it  is  expected  to  cost  more  money. 
The  original  contract,  in  talking  about 
this  opening  up,  said  the  parties  recog- 
nized—who were  the  parties  recognized? 
The  parties  to  the  contract,  Ingalls  and 
Bath  Co.— will  require  e<iuitable  adjust- 
ments in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract. 

That  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  It  will  coet 
more  money.  That  is  what  the  letter  I 
put  in  the  Ricoar  the  other  day  said, 
that  the  Muskie  amendment  in  iU  pres- 
ent form  is  going  to  cost  more.  I  wUl  read 

the  paragraph;  

The  actual  Unpact  of  the  proposed  ameiul- 
ment  wlU  not  b«  known  until  the  govern- 
ment negotlatea  with  the  prime  contractor. 
but  It  la  dear  that  the  coet  could  be  sub- 
etanOally  higher  than  even  Uie  tOSi  million 
mcreaao  which  ha»  been  estimated  lor  up  to 
a  20-10  »pUt  of  tbe  program.  Without  a  »lg- 
nmcant  mcrease  In  program  funding,  the 
use  of  •  aecond  ship  builder  will  subiun- 
tlally  decrease  the  number  of  ships  the  Navy 
wiU  be  able  to  procure. 

All  Senators  are  put  on  notice,  then, 
that  It  we  get  into  this  motter.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  increase  the  money  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  $225  Increase 
which  is  estimated  for  the  20-10  split- 
either  that  or  we  wiU  get  fewer  ships  for 
the  same  money.  That  is  plain  common- 
sense.  One  does  not  have  to  go  to  the 
Naval  Academy  or  anywhere  else  to  ar- 
rive at  that  conclusion.  That  appues 
whether  one  goes  to  the  grocery  counter 
or  anywhere  else. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  move  on,  U 
I  mav.  The  most  serious  matter  I  think 
Senators  have  before  them,  in  "iolUof 
to  the  extra  money.  Is  that  we  would  be 
converting  ourselves  into  a  kind  of  su- 
preme committee  to  pass  on  the  change 
or  altering  or  modifying  and  the  award- 
ing of  contracts.  That  is  what  it  is.  This 
has  aU  been  done  according  to  law.  and 
the  award  went  to  this  group  because  it 
had  the  lowest  bid. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  the  proposal  here 
is  that  we  want  a  part  ot  that  contract 
set  aside,  when  the  Government  has  done 
the  best  It  can,  even  it  It  costs  more.  We 
do  not  want  this  contract. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  contracts  coming  on: 
Take  the  B-1.  Major  contracts  are  com- 
ing up  on  ongoing  bombers.  It  is  In  re- 
search and  development  now.  That  is  so 
unless  it  Is  stopped  along  the  way  by 
the  Congress.  That  has  now  gone  to  North 
American  Rockwell,  in  CaUfomla. 

The  F-14  aircraft.  Grumman  In  New 
York  State.  That  is  one  that  was  let  a 
year  ago,  or  a  UtUe  more. 

We  find  ourselves  just  sucked  into  a 
vortex  by  every  disappointed  contractor 
who  finds  one  reason  or  another  to  get 
his  Senator  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
have  the  contract  reviewed  in  the  con- 
gressional halls  because  he  faUed  to  get 
the  contract. 

There  ore  always  some  pros  and  cons, 
arguments  back  and  forth,  some  points 
being  good  and  strong,  and  some  others 
being  weak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 
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We  are  plowing  right  Into  that  par- 
ticular situation  without  warning. 

P-15  aircraft.  McDonnell  Douglas. 
Missouri. 

A  WACS  aircraft.  Boeing,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  MBT-70.  main  battle  tank.  CJen- 
eral  Motors. 

There  will  be  others  on  ships. 

Our  function,  as  I  see  it.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud,  Is  to  lay  down  the  law 
and,  under  the  law.  the  Navy,  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment operate  and  carry  out  the  law  and 
make  those  awards. 

We  really  adopted,  by  unanimous  vote 
on  a  rollcall,  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  in  which 
Congress  said: 

We  are  going  to  prohibit  you  from  evao 
teUlog  us  where  tbat  AWmrd  U  going  until 
you  announce  it  to  tiie  general  public 

Now  we  come  right  back  around,  here, 
and  say  we  are  going  to  get  in  here  and 
review  these  contracts,  and  change  them. 
On  this  2-yard  proposition,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  blind  to  the  proposition  that 
we  want  sources  for  our  production.  I 
know  in  this  case  T  had  no  idea  who 
would  get  this  contract,  but  the  Navy,  in 
its  judgment,  decided  to  trj-  out  this 
1-yard  concept  for  some  ship,  and  they 
tried  it  out  on  one  that  was  not  awfully 
difficult,  and  got  this  good  price,  and 
everyone  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
Congress  knew  It.  and  liad  passed  on  it, 
in  a  way.  time  after  time,  and  they  saved 
this  money. 

There  are  modem  methods  of  building 
ships  involved  here,  and  the  Navy  got  the 
benefit  of  them  in  this  contract.  I  think 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  what  looked  like  a  miehty  good 
flgure.  We  have  spent  all  these  days  here, 
Mr.  President,  arguing  over  the  money  In 
this  bill.  The  committee  spent  months 
and  months,  and  we  reduced  this  bill  by 
$1  3  billion.  Senators  have  almost  end- 
lessly offered  amendments  from  the  floor 
to  reduce  It  more.  One  Senator,  In  par- 
ticular, proposed  a  tS.2  billion  reduction, 
I  believe  It  was.  After  a  fine,  vigorous  de- 
bate, my  good  friend  from  Maine — I  say 
friend,  and  I  mean  it — Jumped  In  and 
voted  for  that  reduction.  That  was  last 
Friday,  less  than  a  week  ago. 

Now.  the  substance  of  this  amendment 
Is.  "Well,  we  are  going  to  put  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more  into  this 
contract,  (or  just  one  type  of  vessel." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  i&r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEKNIS.  In  just  a  moment.  "And 
let  it  be  carried  on  off,  with  good  luck  to 
everyone." 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Senator  tor  what 
he  has  done.  The  very  opposite.  But 
where  are  we  going?  What  do  we  mean 
by  these  things,  anyway? 

I  think  the  die  Is  already  cast.  The 
measurements  have  been  taken.  The  law 
has  been  followed.  Bath  and  Litton  had 
their  day  in  court  when  they  made  their 
bids,  and  under  the  rules,  they  knew  they 
could  not  both  win.  They  went  into  that 
situation  as  free  American  citizens.  They 
are  bound  by  the  result. 

We  do  not  change  the  rules  to  the 
middle  of  a  ball  game.  That  Is  an  old 
American    principle    of    fairness.   This 


amendment  does  not  even  seek  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  but 
after  the  ball  game  is  over  and  the  score 
has  been  aimounced.  Then,  this  proposal 
.»ays: 

Well.  w«  are  going  to  get  up  different  rules; 
we  ar«  not  going  to  let  that  go  ttirougb. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSEOE.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  or  two  points.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MUsi5£ipp!  has  37  minutes  re- 
mainingj 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right:  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes  on  my  time,  to  respond. 

First,  we  are  concerned  about  savings 
in  the  military  defense  field.  We  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  savings  In  this 
year's  budget,  but  In  the  long  term;  and 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  debate  that 
has  taken  place  last  summer  and  this 
summer  in  the  area  of  military  spending 
has  focused  on  the  long-term  cost  impli- 
cations of  national  defense  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before.  What  my 
amendment  focuses  on  Is  the  long-term 
cost  consequences  of  this  award. 

The  second  point  I  would  make,  and 
very  briefly,  is  this;  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment reserved  its  option,  right  up  until 
the  award,  to  award  it  either  to  one 
source  or  to  two  or  more.  It  was  clear  that 
this  was  a  possibility.  If  the  Navy  re- 
served the  right  to  decide  the  question 
at  the  moment  of  the  award,  certainly 
the  Senate  and  Congress  had  a  right  to 
consider  the  policy  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  is  what  the  amendment  on  the 
House  side  did.  It  raised  the  issue  Just 
about  the  time  that  the  Department  ot 
Defense  was  resolving  the  issue  in  Its 
own  councils. 

The  Senator  Is  saying  that  although 
Congress  raised  the  issue  before  the 
award  was  made,  the  Navy,  by  Its  uni- 
lateral act.  could  foreclose  Congress  from 
any  further  consideration  of  that  policy 
by  awarding  the  contract  before  Con- 
gress could  determine  the  issue.  That  is 
the  Issue  here;  not  the  question  of 
"changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game."  The  issue  I  am  talking  about  was 
in  process  and  should  have  been  consid- 
ered fully,  not  only  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  in  Congress,  before  the 
contract  was  awarded;  and  I  do  not 
think  Congress  should  be  torcclosed  at 
this  potot. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina spoke  about  how  this  amendment 
would  involve  logrolling  and  political 
presstire.  If  he  means  that  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  congressional  chal- 
lenge to  military  procurement,  I  say  It  is 
about  time  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  dis- 
astrous experience  with  the  military 
handling  of  procurement,  Congress  took 
some  toteiest  In  procurement.  I  do  not 

think  we  have  taken  enough.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  the  other  day 
In  a  speech  that  was  heard  throughout 

the  country  that  our  prtjcurement  Is  In  a 
mess,  that  we  overspend  and  underper- 

fonn.  and  that  we  need  a  drastic  shake- 
up.  In  effect. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  the  Muskle-Smith  amendment  if  It 
would  not  save  money,  to  my  view.  I 
think  It  will  save  money.  The  reason  I 
say  that  is  because,  to  my  optolon.  that 
amendment  will  help  to  prevent  another 
C-5A  situation  from  arising. 

We  know  about  the  $2  billion  over- 
run— the  two  thousand  million  dollar 
overrun — on  that  one  weapons  system. 
Anyone  who  has  followed  the  C-5A  affair 
must  be  dismayed  at  the  manner  In  which 
the  DD-963  destroyer  program  has  been 
handled  so  far.  It  Is  as  if  one  were  wit- 
nessing a  modern  variation  of  a  Greek 
tragedy.  The  details  of  this  procurement 
may  differ  somewhat  from  other  major 
weapons  systems,  but  the  disastrous  out- 
come is  quite  predictable.  At  the  very 
least  there  will  be  massive  cost  overruns, 
all  or  most  of  which  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  In  all  likelihood, 
there  will  be  significant  delivery  delays. 
In  addition,  we  can  expect  degredation 
of  the  original  contract  performance 
speciflcatlons.  or  performance  failures, 
or  both.  These  problems  are  the  hall- 
marks of  the  modern  major  weapons  sys- 
tem, especially  evident  to  the  procure- 
ment of  ships. 

In  the  first  place,  we  already  ftad  the 
same  pattern  of  cost  growth  or  cost  over- 
runs to  the  planntog  and  contract  defi- 
nition sUges  of  the  DD-963  that  is  so 
typical  of  military  procurement.  In  1967. 
the  Navy  estimated  the  cost  per  ship  at 
J35  million.  In  1969,  the  unit  cost  had 
tocreased  to  $68  million.  The  most  recent 
official  cost  estimate  is  $83  mllUon  per 
ship.  Even  this  estimate  seriously  under- 
states the  known  program  costs  for  the 
DD-963.  Components  such  as  the  LAMPS 
helicopter,  scheduled  to  be  installed  on 
these  ships,  have  been  entirely  omitted 
from  the  official  cost  estimates.  Moreover, 
the  most  serious  cost  overruns  in  weap- 
ons programs  have  occurred  durtog  the 
production  phase,  and  production  of  the 
DD-963  has  not  yet  begun.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  cost  estimate  of  JUO  million  per 
ship  would  not  be  unreasonable. 

Second,  the  award  of  tlie  DD-963  and 
the  events  leadtog  up  to  the  award  bear 
strlktag  similarities  to  the  award  of  the 
C-5A  contract  It  will  be  recalled  that 
there  were  three  major  contenders  for 
the  C-5A  contract  and  that  to  the  early 
rounds  of  the  blddtog,  Lockheed  pro- 
posed neither  the  lowest  bid  nor  the  best 
proposal  from  a  technical  standpotot. 
Yet,  m  the  last  round,  Lockheed's  bid 
was  sharply  reduced  below  its  two  rivals. 
In  retrospect.  In  light  of  the  enormous 
overruns  to  the  C-5A,  Lockheed's  low  bid 
can  only  be  categorized  as  a  buy-to.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence that  Lockheed  deliberately  under- 
priced  its  proposal,  knowtog  that  actual 
costs  would  greatly  exceed  Its  bid.  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  defense  todustry. 
Lockheed  "took  a  dive"  or  "bought  to" 
in  order  to  get  the  C-5A  contract. 

The  facts  that  have  emerged  to  the 
DD-963  program  suggest  another  buy-to. 
Up  until  the  last  round  of  blddtog,  Llt- 
ton's  proposal  was  almost  Identical  to 
Its  rival.  In  the  last  round,  however. 
Lltton's  bid  suddenly  nosedived.  An  ex- 
amtoatlon  of  the  breakdown  of  Lltton's 
price   proposals    todlcates,    as    Senator 
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MosKii  pototed  out  yesterday,  serious 
Inconsistencies  that  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  assuming  that  the  eventual  final 
costs  will  be  far  higher  than  Lltton's 
proposal. 

The  type  of  the  contract  used  to  the 
DD-9e3  program  is  also  strongly  remi- 
niscent of  the  C-5A.  Once  agato,  we  have 
a  fixed-price  tocentlve  contract  with 
firm  price  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  a  provision  to  the  contract  entitled 
"Incentive  Price  Revision — Successive 
Targets  "  which  permits  future  reprictog 
of  the  contract.  A  similar  clatLse.  called 
the  repricing  formula,  was  tocorporated 
to  the  C-5A  contract.  It  was  the  repric- 
ing formula  which  completely  under- 
mtoed  the  so-called  fixed-price  aspects 
of  the  C-5A  contract  and  which  permit- 
ted much  of  the  C-5A  cost  overruns.  The 
successive  targets  feature  of  the  DD-9e3 
program,  to  my  opinion.  Is  the  Navy's 
version  of  the  repricing  formula  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  golden 
handshake. 

In  these  and  other  respects,  the  DD- 
963  contract  bears  all  of  the  significant 
attributes  of  a  total  package  procure- 
ment. Of  course,  stoce  the  revelations  of 
the  C-5A  contract,  total  packagtog  has 
been  roundly  condemned  by  the  admto- 
istratlon.  high  officials  in  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  defense  Industry, 
and  the  Navy  would  be  the  first  to  deny 
that  the  DD-963  is  a  total  package  pro- 
curement. Nevertheless,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  total  packaging  exist  to  this 
case. 

But  what  Is  most  disturbtog  about  the 
program  Is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  con- 
centrated toto  the  hands  of  a  stogie 
contractor.  Although  it  would  be  unfair 
of  me  to  criticize  Lltton's  capabiUty,  or 
Its  performance  thus  far  to  this  pro- 
gram, it  sliould  be  pototed  out  that  Lit- 
ton is  primarily  an  aerospace  conglom- 
erate, that  it  purchased  the  firm  that  Is 
to  perform  this  program  only  a  few  years 
ago.  and  that  it  has  therefore  only  lim- 
ited experience  to  the  shipbulldtog  field. 
Yesterday,  Senator  Mtrsiui  went  tote 
the  serious  backlog  that  exists  to  Llt- 
ton's shipyard,  a  backlog  totaling  over 
$1.5  billion.  According  to  Senator  Mns- 
KH.  Litton  is  already  stretched  beyond 
its  ability  to  perform.  The  question  that 
we  must  ask  ourselves  today  is  whether 
Litton  will.  In  the  next  few  years,  do  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer what  Lockheed  has  done  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  taxpayer. 
Having  become  the  sole  source  producer 
of  the  DD-963,  as  well  as  other  weapons 
programs,  will  Utton  one  day  inform  the 
Government  that  unless  Litton  Is  balled 
out  of  a  multlliundred  million  dollar  cost 
ovemm.  It  will  halt  production  of  Its 
weapons  programs?  Will  Congress  be 
faced  with  yet  another  ultimatum  to  ball 
out  a  defense  contractor  or  risk  the  loss 
of  programs  deemed  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional security? 

Ill  my  judgment,  the  present  DD-963 
contract  has  already  taken  us  far  down 
the  road  toward  a  Lockheed  C-5A  situa- 
tion. The  only  way  to  avoid  this  situa- 
tion at  this  late  date  is  to  follow  the 
procedures  set  forth  to  the  Muskle-Smlth 
amendment.   The   way   to  prevent   the 


further  concentration  of  ship  construc- 
tion to  the  hands  of  one  contractor  is 
by  opening  up  this  program  to  further 
competition. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my 
complete  dissatisfaction  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  DD-963  program.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  contract  used  is  very  much 
like  the  C-5A  contract  and  will  im- 
doubtedJy  result  m  problems  similar  to 
those  encountered  In  the  C-5A.  A  more 
cerious  shortcoming,  however,  has  been 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and 
other  proponents  of  the  DD-963  to  dem- 
onstrate a  military  requirement  for  this 
program.  For  example,  the  interrogation 
of  Admiral  Sonnensheto,  commtmder. 
Naval  Ship  Systems  Command,  with  re- 
space  to  this  program,  consisted  of  less 
than  three  pages  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
committee's  report  discusses  this  pro- 
gram to  five  lines  to  which  It  states  only 
that  the  new  class  of  destroyers  will  be 
heavier  than  the  present  destroyer  and 
wUI  be  fast  enough  to  escort  attack  car- 
riers. It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  a 
program  which  «111  cost  over  »2Vi  bil- 
lion can  be  ushered  through  the  Con- 
gresi  with  so  little  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. Any  civilian  program  of  even 
a  fraction  of  the  size  of  tlie  DD-963, 
intended  to  result  to  social  benefits  to 
the  American  people,  would  receive  much 
more  careful  scrutiny,  and  possibly  a 
PiKidential  threat  of  a  veto  to  this  pe- 
riod of  cost  cutting  and  budget  trimming. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
contribution  the  Senator  has  made  this 
morning. 

I  think  the  entire  country  is  aware 
of  the  public  service  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  rendered  to  his  extensive  to- 
quiry,  extending  over  many  months  now, 
into  the  cost  Implications  of  our  pro- 
curement policies  to  the  national  defense 
field.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  him,  because  I  think 
that  as  a  result  of  that  experience,  the 
Senator's  views  on  this  amendment  are 
most  Important  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  this  Is  an  excellent  amendment, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  support  It. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER,  'Who 
>-ields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  my  disttogulshed  colleague  from 
Maine  wishes  to  speak  at  this  time. 

May  I,  at  the  outset,  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleague  for  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  and  effort  she 
has  provided  to  cotmectlon  with  this  mat- 
ter from  the  very  beginning.  I  think  she 
has  raised  questions  and  answers  which 
are  useftil  not  only  to  the  people  of  our 
State  but  also  to  the  Senate  and  coun- 
try to  connection  with  this  procurement. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  pubhc  appreciation  for  that 
work. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Matae.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  be  very  brief.  Perhaps  2  mtoutea 
will  be  all  the  time  I  shall  require,  for 
the  information  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagtie.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  his  gen- 
erous and  ktod  words. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  on  five  previous 


occasions  set  forth  to  detail  my  reasons 
for  urging  that  this  destroyer  procure- 
ment be  divided.  On  June  29,  1970,  when 
I  discussed  the  aspects  to  detail;  on 
August  18,  1970,  when  I  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  the  McNeil  staff  study  report  to 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  con- 
demning ship  procurement  of  more  than 
10  units  to  one  yard;  on  August  20,  1970, 
exposing  the  lack  of  credibility  to  Navy 
Department  contradicting  estimates  of 
extra  cost  stemming  from  split  procure- 
ment; on  August  26,  1970,  revealing  the 
shocking  and  tacredible  refusal  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  to  tovestigate 
todlcated  violation  of  the  law  to  this 
procurement;  and  on  August  27. 1970,  re- 
porttog  on  the  GAO  report  and  its  loto- 
Ing  me  and  the  McNeil  staff  study  report 
to  condemning  the  procurement  policy  of 
plactog  the  award  of  so  many  ships  to 
one  yard  at  considerable  risk  to  national 
security  toterests. 

I  will  not  repeat  today  the  details  of 
my  contentions  on  these  occasions  as 
they  have  been  before  the  Senate  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  full  consider- 
ation. But  I  do  want  to  make  final  com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  credibility  to  Llt- 
ton's price. 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  "l>est  and 
final  offer"  Litton  amazingly  and  vrtthout 
explanation  reversed  its  prior  economic 
assumptions  to  order  to  make  the  drastic 
reduction  to  Its  price.  In  the  second  place, 
detailed  audits  were  not  made  on  the 
flnal  prices  prior  to  the  award.  These 
two  factors  will  retato  a  cJoud  over  the 
credibility  of  the  Litton  price  for  many 
years  to  come,  especioly  stoce  under  the 
contract  the  Navy  let,  Litton  can  recover 
for  any  economic  forecasting  error  It  has 
made  with  little  loss  of  profit  and  can 
ovemm  its  target  costs  by  $387  million 
and  BtlU  realise  a  profit  of  $107  million. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.   STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 

share  that  Ume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wni  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  c^all  be  resctoded.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ckamstoh).  Without  obJecUon.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
mtautes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  5 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  very  strong  opjxislUon  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  dlsttogulshed 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtrsxn) .  This 
amendment  asks  us  to  repudiate  the  con- 
tract which  the  Navy  has  awarded  for 
the  new  DD-963  class  dectragrer  program 
to  Utton-Ingalls  and  require  that  one- 
half  of  the  30  ships  tovolved  be  subcon- 
tracted to  another  shipbuilder.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. Aside  from  the  very  adverse  el- 
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feet  which  its  adoption  would  have  on 
the  DD-963  program  by  Increasing  costs 
and  delaying  delivery  of  ships.  I  am  al- 
most appalled  at  the  thought  that  Con- 
gress should  step  In  and  require  a  sub- 
contract In  a  procurement  matter  which 
has  been  lereUy  and  regularly  conducted 
by  the  Na\T  and  which  has  resulted  in 
the  award  of  a  contract  after  more  than 
2  years  of  intense  industry  competitian. 
I  strongly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
It  would  be  most  improper  and  would 
set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  Indeed 
for  the  Congress  to  Intervene  In  a  pro- 
curement matter  such  as  this,  particu- 
larly since  the  fact  that  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Division  of  Utton  Systems.  Inc.. 
had  both  the  best  technical  design  and 
the  lowest  bid  by  fax  is  not  questioned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  the  only  criti- 
cism which  the  Senator  from  Mnme  has 
been  able  to  make  of  this  contract  award 
is  that  all  of  the  30  destroyers  are  to  be 
constructed  by  a  single  shipyard  and  that 
he  feels  that  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
contract  such  a  large  portion  of  the  ship- 
building program  to  one  contractor. 

It  Is  my  understanding.  Mr  President, 
that  the  DD-963  program  was  deliber- 
ately intended  by  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
fense Department  to  be  a  major  de- 
parture from  prior  ship  procurement  pro- 
grams. This  procedure  was  followed  in 
recognition  of  the  rising  costs  of  ships 
and  as  a  result  of  a  determined  effort  to 
reduce  ship  operating  costs  by  having 
them  as  nearly  identical  as  possible.  Since 
the  Navy  realiied  early  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  DD-963  program  that  signifi- 
cant savings  would  result  by  designing 
the  destroyer  for  low  production  costs 
and  buildmg  the  ship  In  large  production 
lots,  the  basic  ground  rule  was  established 
that  the  production  responsibility — that 
is.  the  entire  contract  award — would  be 
limited  to  a  single  contractor.  The  Ingalls 
shipyard  was  selected  as  the  conuactor 
after  a  very  careful  analysis  of  its  pro- 
posal and  all  aspecU  of  lU  capability  to 
do  the  job,  including  Its  detailed  manage- 
ment plans,  production  plans,  schedules, 
and  labor  force.  The  Navy  concluded — 
and  correctly  so.  I  believe — that  Ingalls 
was  fully  capable  of  domg  this  job. 

The  Nan-  estima  tes  that  if  the  Muskle 
amendment  is  adopted  the  actual  cost  of 
the  program  will  be  mcreased  by  a  mini- 
mum of  $225  million,  depending  on  a 
number  of  factors  It  Is  a  fact  that  Litton 
was  more  than  $270  million  lower  than 
Bath  for  the  30-Ehlp  program.  Those  of 
us  who  so  strongly  advocate  economy  in 
Government  and  in  defense  procurement 
certainly  should  not  vote  tor  an  amend- 
ment which  could  increase  the  procure- 
ment costs  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more.  The  use  of  a  second  ship- 
builder would  substantially  decrease  the 
number  of  ships  the  Navy  will  be  able  to 
procure  unless  we  provide  a  slgruflcant 
amount  of  added  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram This  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  er- 
pressed  desire  for  a  reduction  in  military 
spending  which  has  been  repeated  and 
reiterated  so  many  times  during  the  last 
several  weeks. 

m  addition.  If  I  understand  the  Muskle 
amendment,  it  would  contemplate  that 
all  ships  would  be  constructed  under  a 
single  design,  presumably  Lltton's.  It 
also  contemplates  that  there  would  be 


competitive  bids  from  shipyards  ap- 
proved bv  the  Department  of  Defense.  If 
only  one' design  Is  to  be  used — and  this, 
of  course,  would  be  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  bringing  about  standard- 
ization—it  would  entail  delaying  pro- 
curement of  ships  from  the  second 
source  until  a  bid  package  Is  available 
from  Litton.  This  would  Involve  about  a 
2-year  delay  in  the  contract  award  for 
the  second  15  ships.  The  Navj-  needs  these 
new  destroyers  just  as  quickly  aa  possible 
In  view  of  the  everlncreasing  submarine 
threat  by  the  Soviet  Onion,  and  we 
should  not  Impede  their  construction 
and  delivery. 

Mr.    President,    while    Lltton-Ingalls 
was  lower  than  Bath  on  the  final  bid  by 
about  S9.2  million  a  ship.  I  understand 
that  the  award  was  not  based  on  price 
alone,  although,  of  course,  price  was  a 
sleniflcant  consideration.  I  understand 
that  there  were  five  separate  categories 
and  that  the  award  was  based  on  full 
consideration  of  all  of  these  categories. 
The  Navy  has  advised,  and  I  think  this  Ls 
very  significant  and  should  be  empha- 
sized, that  In  all  five  categories  Litton's 
proposal  was  judged  superior.  The  de- 
gree of  superiority  varied  depending  on 
the  category  but  at  no  point  was  there 
a  reversal  of  the  relative  position.  These 
categories  were  knovra  to  all  contractors 
from  the  day  they  entered  the  competi- 
tion. The  evaluation  wlthm  these  cate- 
gories was  based  on  a  comparison  with 
predetermined  standards  which  were  es- 
tablished prior  to  receipt  of  the  proposals 
and  prior  to  the  start  of  the  evaluation. 
No  reversal  of  position  has  occurred  as 
a  result  of  the  extensive  reviews  of  the 
source  selection  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  prior  to  receipt  of  approval  to 
proceed  with  the  award  of  the  produc- 
tion contract. 

The  clear  fact  is  that  not  only  were  the 
ground  rules  not  changed  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Bath  or  any  other  bidder,  but 
there  was  no  change  whatsoever  after 
Pebniary  15.  1968  when  the  request  for 
proposals  were  issued. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  DD- 
963  destroyer  program  originated  In  De- 
cember 1966  Prom  its  inception  the  Navy 
Intended  to  award  the  entire  contract  to 
a  single  shipyard.  This  was  well  known 
and  well  recognized,  both  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Congress  and  by 
the  competitors.  Not  until  this  year  has 
the  Senate  been  asked  to  legislate  or 
mandate  a  subcontract  of  the  prime  con- 
tract. I  think  this  proposal  Is  entirely 
too  late.  The  award  has  been  made  to 
the  shipyard  which  won  the  competition 
because  it  had  the  lowest  and  best  bid  If 
subcontracting  half  of  the  ships  Is  so 
meritorious  and  necessary,  I  fall  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Senator  did  not 
attempt  to  mandate  this  prior  to  the 
selection  of  the  winning  contractor. 
Until  this  year — until  the  award  was 
made — the  Senator  apparently  was  en- 
tirely content  to  proceed  on  the  Navy's 
prescribed  "winner  take  all"  basis. 
Repudiation  of  these  procurement 
processes  and  source  selection  proce- 
dures would.  In  my  judgment,  establish 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  that  could 
have  very  serious  repercussions  Indeed. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  amendment  Is  without 
merit.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  it  will  set 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  In  the  pro- 
curement field  and  would  mean  that  no 
contract  award  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  have  finality  imtU  Congress 
has  passed  upon  it.  This  would  mean 
that  none  of  the  military  departments 
could  be  sure  as  to  how  to  proceed  or 
whether  their  findings  as  to  the  best  and 
lowest  bidder  would  be  final,  even  In 
cases  where  the  procurement  procedures 
were  enUrely  legal  and  regular.  Since  I 
think  we  would  live  to  regret  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  that  it 
would  destroy  the  Integrity  of  the  estab- 
lished procurement  processes.  I  urge 
that  It  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  Just  a  few  min- 
utes. .  _j  ,j 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
question  which  I  have  asked  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  Senators  side  of  this  Issue. 
Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  basis  In 
terms  of  figures  submitted  by  the  two 
final  bidders  upon  which  such  estimates 
of  Increased  costs  could  be  put?  I  know  of 
none.  I  have  searched  for  It.  I  have  asked 
for  It.  I  thought  that  since  the  Senator 
made  the  point  over  again,  that  he  might 
have  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  let  me  say  that  If  the  bid  pro- 
posals that  have  been  submitted  by  Ut- 
ton Ingalls  are  compared  with  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  other  contractors,  I  think 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  based  upon  the 
fact  that  each  ship  would  cost  $2.9  mil- 
lion extra,  that  $225  addiUonal  wUl  be 
spent.  .. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  aware  that  my  amendment  pro- 
vides that  15  ships  go.  not  to  Bath,  but 
to  open  competitive  bidding?  Was  the 
Senator  concluding  what  the  results  of 
that  bidding  would  be? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  2  additional 
minutes   for   additional   colloquy   if   he 

needs  It.  „ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  one  thtag  that  disturbs  me  most 
about  this  matter  Is  that  this  contract 
has  been  entered  Into  legally,  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  regulations  and 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  think  that  now 
to  step  in  and  say.  "We  will  vitiate  the 
contract  and  take  half  of  the  ships  which 
have  been  awarded  to  Litton  Industries 
and  have  reblddlng  on  them,"  would  do 
great  violence  to  the  whole  bidding  sys- 
tem. 

It  Is  well  documented  that  once  a  final 
bid  proposal  has  been  made,  to  then 
throw  It  out  to  new  bidding  and  to  ask 
for  a  reblddlng  does  violence  to  the  »ys- 
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tem.  It  would  not  only  result  In  bad  faith 
on  the  pert  of  the  Government  but  would 
also  be  a  gross  Injustice  to  the  original 
bidder.  Such  a  procedure.  If  It  were  to  be 
followed  repeatedly.  I  should  think, 
would  most  certainly  result  In  a  dimin- 
ishing Interest  on  the  part  of  bidders.  It 
would  result  In  rising  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  procurement  of  all  of 
the  materials  which  It  may  require  from 
time  to  time. 

That  la  the  thrust  of  my  argument. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  misunderstands 
me  completely  if  he  thinks  that  my  con- 
cern may  be  quibbling  over  whether  It 
would  be  $225  million,  $235  million,  or 
$250  million. 

The  point  1  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
this  Is  a  very  serious  proposition  to  say 
that  we  will  vitiate  the  contractual  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Ml.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  have  no  further  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes  to  direct  a  question  to 

the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  making  the  point,  but  he  did  not 
answer  the  quesUon. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  very  clearly  pointed  out 
as  the  key  element  of  his  opposition  a 
possible  price  increase  that  might  result. 
The  Navy  has  given  us  no  basis  to  have 
a  firm  figure  of  projected  Increased  or 
decreased  cost. 

The  onlv  figures  submitted  by  the  two 
bidders  were  on  30  ships.  The  figures  the 
Senator  submits  show  an  increased  fig- 
ure of  $225  million. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
buUdlng  of  these  15  ships  wUl  be  open 
to  open  competitive  bidding 

If  what  the  Senator  Is  telling  me  Is 
that  the  result  of  that  bidding  Is  fore- 
gone and  foreclosed  and  that  it  will  re- 
sult In  a  price  increase  of  $225  million, 
1  then  have  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
bidding  which  resulted  in  this  award 
might  not  have  resulted  in  a  higher  price 
than  we  ought  to  pay. 

My  amendment  provides  for  open, 
competitive  bidding  and  the  throwing 
aroimd  of  figures  like  $225  million  up 
to  $600  million,  which  has  been  used  by 
the  Navy.  Is  not  responsive  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  Senator  was  asking  me  a 
question  or  making  a  statement. 

The  PRESIorNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  la  recognized  lor  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  took  2 
minutes  time  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
and  to  Invite  any  comment  he  might 
wish  to  make.  I  would  have  asked  a  ques- 
Uon If  I  had  been  speaking  on  his  time. 
Since  I  was  speaking  on  my  time,  I  made 


a  response  to  him  and  inrtted  any  re- 
sponse that  he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  amendment. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  Stote  of  Maine  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon. 

I  think  this  matter  Is  of  great  sig- 
nificance, not  just  in  terms  of  this  partic- 
ular contract,  but  more  generally  with 
respect  to  the  kinds  of  procedures  we 
will  follow  over  the  period  of  the  next 
several  years  as  we  continue  to  develop 
these  various  new  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  the  splendid 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
earlier.  I  think  It  was  most  convincing 
and  most  compelling. 

I  think  that  over  the  period  of  the  last 
couple  of  years,  the  Senate  has  been 
made  increasingly  aware  of  the  problems 
many  large  defense  contractors  have  in 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities  under  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  matter  has  been,  I  think,  best 
demonstrated  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PsoxmM) 
who  has  reviewed  in  considerable  detail 
the  fact  that  single  source  contract  have 
in  many  Instances  had  enormous  cost 
overruns  and  have  not  met  the  criteria 
demanded  by  the  Defense  Department. 
I  think  the  alternative  which  is  pre- 
sented here  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  is  In  the  national  Interest 
no  only  with  respect  to  this  contract,  but 
as  a  procedure  to  follow  In  the  futiire. 

In  terms  of  the  cost  factor,  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  think,  effectively  rebutted 
the  argument  that  the  purchtLse  of  all 
30  destroyers  from  a  single  soin-ce  would 
necessarily  be  less  expensive.  But  the 
point  I  find  to  be  very  compelling  Is  that 
we  have  to  think  In  terms  of  the  long- 
range  cost  of  contracts  for  destroyers 
and  other  ships.  What  will  this  award 
mean  in  the  future?  What  will  It  mean 
that  5  or  7  years  from  now  when  the 
requirements  of  our  defense  pasture  may 
mandate  that  we  purchase  additional  de- 
stroyers or  ships  we  will  find  out  this 
Mississippi  yard  Is  the  only  yard  In  our 
country  prepared  to  do  the  required 
work,  the  only  yard  that  has  the 
technique,  skill,  and  manpower  to  do  the 
Job.  We  will  then  be  In  a  bind.  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  for  us  to  think  about 
the  future  In  our  consideration  of  caste. 
So.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  this  afternoon 
to  say  that  I  share  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  expressed  ao  well  by  my  col- 
league from  Maine.  I  think  the  case  for 
his  amendment  has  been  substantiated 
and  Is  very  strong. 

I  find  that  the  report  of  tha  blue 
ribbon  Pltzhugh  Commission  appears  to 
endorse  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
so  eloquently  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
consider  favorably  this  amendment  lor 
the  reasons  stated,  because  It  does  pro- 
tect the  national  Interest  and  It  doe* 


strengthen  the  whole  system  of  contract- 
ing arrangements  between  contractors 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  brief 
prepared  statement  be  placed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  KiirNrnv  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb,  as  follows: 
Statxmknt  or  Sknatok  Kisnibt 
Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  ol  the  Senator  from  Maine.  In 
my  view  we  can  most  efficiently  meet  our 
nattonal  security  needs  by  building  the  DD 
»63  destrovers  at  more  than  one  shipyard. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  that  even 
the  largest  defense  contractora  can  woefuUy 
mismanage  an  Important  weapons  contract. 
Such  mismanagement  can  coat  the  American 
taxpayer  bUllons  of  dollars.  It  can  delay  pro- 
duction of  weapons  systems  for  years. 

The  possibility  ol  mismanagement  Is 
greatly  Increased  when  only  one  contractor 
has  the  capahiuty  of  producing  the  plane 
or  tlw  slUp  that  the  Pentagon  needs.  The 
contractor  baa  no  fear  of  compeOUalL  It 
knows  that  if  expensee  soar,  the  Pentagon 
wUl  have  Uttle  choice  but  to  baU  It  out. 
The  DD  »63  contract  places  the  production 
of  thirty  new  destrojers  in  the  hands  of  only 
one  company.  In  addition.  It  foreclose*  com- 
petition for  tuttire  contracts  since  It  deprives 
ahlpbuudlng  faculties  m  Maine.  Masaachu- 
setu  and  elsewhere  of  the  opportunity  to 
modernize  and  gain  valuable  technical  know- 
how  Prom  now  on  the  Pentagon  will  have 
to  rely  on  a  single  contractor  to  meet  the 
nation's  needs  for  destroyers. 

This  Is  as  tinnecessajy  as  It  is  tmwlae. 
There  are  several  shipyards  which  are  able 
to  build  the  destitiyers  the  Pentagon  re- 
quires. In  Maine  there  Is  the  Bath  Iron 
■Works  In  MassachusetU  there  1«  General 
Dynamic's  Qumcy  Shipyard.  This  Tard  has 
demonstrated  Its  capabllltKs  by  buUdmg 
destroyers,  carriers,  submarmes— every  clasa 
of  naval  vessel.  -With  Tards  such  a<  theee 
there  Is  simply  no  need  for  the  Pentagon  to 
turn  over  all  production  of  destroyers,  now 
and  m  the  future,  to  just  one  company. 

The  current  situation  Is  an  mvltatlon  to 
mismanagement.  The  amendment  IntroduMd 
by  senator  Muakle,  on  the  oth«  band 
wotUd  msure  that  additional  shipbuilding 
facilities  paruclpate  In  the  productive,  of  the 
DD  963  and  retain  the  capability  to  ocm- 
pete  for  future  contracui.  I  therefore  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  so  that  I  might 
ask  several  questions? 
Mr    MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  that  purpose.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  quesUons 
whlcli  has  been  brought  up  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Caroltoa  U  whether  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment.  Is  it  too  late 
to  raise  these  Issues  after  the  contract 
has  been  awarded?  Could  the  Senator 
amplify  briefly  his  earlier  arguments  on 
this  point?  ,   . 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  his  coUeaguea  is  that  the  awards 
having  been  made.  Congress  should  not 
move  In  to  upset  them  lest  the  prece- 
dent Invite  political  influence  In  the  fu- 
ture to  achieve  similar  results. 

Well,  this  Is  not  that  case  because  here. 
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at  a  tunc  when  the  contract  had  not  been 
awarded,  the  House  of  Representatives 
attached  a  sUnUar  amendment  to  the 
bill  and  It  Is  still  there.  The  Navy  at  that 
time  had  still  preserved  to  itself  the 
option  of  a«-«rding  the  contract  to  one 
yard  or  more  than  one  yard.  Since  the 
Navy  itself  had  that  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  timely  that  Congress  at  the 
same  time  have  it  under  consideration: 
but  before  Congress  could  resolve  the 
issue  here,  the  Navy  moved  In  and 
awarded  the  contract.  That  is  different 
than  the  situation  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  Senators  have  been 
arguing. 

I  say  that  since  the  issue  was  raised  in 
Congress  before  the  award  was  made,  it 
is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  resolve  it. 
and  that  is  what  the  amendment  would 

permit.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand  it. 
one  of  the  most  Important  facets  of  the 
amendment  is  that  It  would  permit  com- 
petitive bidding  for  the  building  of  these 
last  15  destroyers  by  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent yards  around  the  country.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  great  work 
done  by  Bath  in  Maine.  They  obrtously 
would  be  one  of  the  contenders. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  to 
open  up  the  opportunity  for  bidding  from 
a  variety  of  different  private  companies 
and  to  get  the  lowest  possible  cost  for 
these  additional  15  destroyers.  Is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 

additional  minutes. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   is    recognized    for    3    additional 

minutes.     

Mr.  MUSKIE  Bath  would  imdoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  bidders.  There  might  be  up 
to  four  others  that  were  involved  in  the 
earlier  stages. 

First,  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost,  in- 
dependent of  economic  factors.  Bath's 
costs  were  actually  lower  than  Litton'9 
on  the  final  roimd. 

On  the  economic  factors,  when  the 
procurement  was  completed  and  the 
ships  built  and  paid  for.  they  are  likely 
to  even  off  between  yards  because  the 
economic  payments  are  related  to  na- 
tional Indices  on  labor  and  material.  This 
suggests  that  Bath  is  one  of  the  com- 
panies in  a  position  to  bid  In  at  leaft  aa 
low  as  Litton  has. 

The  second  point  is  this:  All  potential 
bidders  are  now  aware  of  the  outcome  of 
the  bidding  and  the  economic  basis  upon 
which  the  two  yards  submitted  their 
bids.  In  other  words,  other  yards  know 
what  Utton  is  going  to  get.  With  that 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  competitive  bidding  Is  more 
likely  to  produce  a  lower  figure  than  a 
higher  figure  on  the  balance  of  the  ships. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  thrust  of  the 
argument  is  that  with  this  kind  of  com- 
petitive bidding  for  the  remaining  15 
ships,  we  might  be  able  to  save  money, 
that  if  this  award  were  to  go  to  Bath,  or 
General  Dynamics  In  Massachusetts,  or 
any  other  shipyard.  It  could  very  well 
mean  that  these  next  IS  ships  could  be 


built  at  a  lesser  cost  and  the  savings 
would  inure  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  conceivable.  The 
one  offsetting  factor  is  that  a  shorter 
learning  period  would  be  Involved  for 
Litton  and  the  other  yards.  That  would 
tend  to  increase  the  cost  per  ship.  But  I 
think  that  could  be  offset  completely  and 
may  be  more  so  by  the  competitive  factor 
we  discussed:  at  least  that  is  speculative. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  comment  on  the  long- 
term  impact  of  this  contract  award.  We 
have  heard  so  much  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  we  are  really  saving 
over  $200  million  because  Litton  had 
the  lowest  bid.  and  that  we  should  be 
grateful  for  those  savings. 

However,  does  not  the  Senator  share 
my  concern  that  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  the  Navy  will  need  additional 
destroyers,  the  situation  might  be  qtilte 
different.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
there  will  then  be  one  yard  that  will  be 
able  to  say  to  the  Federal  Government. 
"Either  you  are  going  to  pay  this  amount 
or  you  will  not  have  the  ships  you  want, 
at  least  you  will  not  have  them  in  the 

time  that  you  want."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tUne 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  Is  correct.  Let  us  consider 
Bath  as  one  potential  bidder.  It  has  been 
almost  completely  a  destroyer  building 
yard.  They  have  built  160  destroyer  types. 
They  have  a  reputation  beyond  that  of 
any  other  company  in  the  history  of  the 
Navy. 

If  this  award  to  Litton  sticks,  it  means 
that  for  8  years,  at  least,  no  other  de- 
stroyers will  be  available  for  bid  by  that 
or  any  other  yard.  It  is  highly  unlikely  to 
me  that  the  destroyer  building  capabil- 
ity of  Bath  could  be  sustained  for  the  8- 
year  period,  because  what  are  Involved 
are  skilled  workmen  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  destroyers  for  decades,  expertise, 
use  of  the  organizational  structure  which 
has  been  erected  to  build  a  destroyer.  If 
in  that  8-year  period  Bath  must  shift  to 
other  types  of  ships  in  order  to  maintain 
its  existence,  then  its  destroyer  buUdlng 
capability  will  be  reduced.  That  is  a  ca- 
pability which  the  Navy  has  always 
valued,  and  which  will  be  In  Jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  this  policy. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  In  the  nation- 
al Interest.  I  have  a  parochial  Interest, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  national  Interest  In 
sustaining  that  capabUity  in  this  as  well 
as  other  yards.  If  we  destroy  that  ca- 
pabUity, then.  8  years  from  now.  or  any 
such  time  as  20  destroyers — the  target 
was  50  originally — are  submitted  for  bid, 
it  may  well  be  that  Litton  can  name  Its 
own  price,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  In 
the  national  interest. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  feel  that  Senator 
Mdskiz's  case  is  convincing.  I  think  It 
has  been  stated  extremely  effectively.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  the  time  being. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  now,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
know,  we  have  no  other  speakers  except 
the  two  of  us. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter,  and  after  I  make  a  few  remarks 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  comments 
that  have  been  made,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  suggested,  and  I  agreed,  that  we 
could  have  a  quorum  call  and  have  H 
armounced  through  the  stieakers  that  we 
are  going  to  yield  back  all  of  our  time 
except  for  5  minutes  to  each  of  us  to 
complete  our  statements. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  procedure  has  been  discussed,  and 
it  Is  perfectly  agreeable  with  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So.  unless  something 
intervenes  that  we  do  not  know  about 
now.  we  can  follow  that  procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Some  points  have  been  made  by  Sen- 
ators. 

I  just  want  to  reply.  I  say  in  all  fun 
here  that  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  our 
two  friends  here  who  are  really  versed  in 
shipcraft  and  who  have  ascertained  that 
the  second  15  ships  could  probably  be 
built  at  a  lower  price  than  Litton  has 
bid.  Littons  price,  though.  Is  $9  million 
imder  the  price  of  Bath  Iron  Works,  as 
they  stand  now. 

I  say  that  in  half  fun.  because  the  very 
thing  we  are  talking  about,  competitive 
bidding,  is  the  thing  that  has  been  going 
on  all  this  time,  furiously,  on  these  iden- 
tical ships.  These  bids  were  firm  bids 
and  represented  hard  money. 

I  do  not  see  any  fault  with  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  made  some  kind  of  esti- 
mate, in  response  to  official  requests,  to 
give  us  some  kind  of  picture  as  to  what 
it  probably  would  cost  to  split  the  con- 
tract up.  Neither  one  of  those  bidders 
has  given  an  estimate.  They  have  not 
been  called  on  to  give  estimates,  as  I  im- 
derstand. So  the  only  word  we  have  Is 
the  word  of  the  Navy  here. 

May  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Just  briefly?  He 
said  that  he  studied  the  contracts  and 
he  said  that  he  did  not  want  another 
C-5A  contract.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
was  called  away  from  the  Chamber.  The 
contract  has  been  through  the  mill  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  C-5A.  There  Is 
not  a  word  of  their  analysis  that  makes 
any  similarity  in  any  way  with  the  C-5A. 
The  Senator  said  this  was  the  Navy  ver- 
sion of  the  golden  handshake.  With  all 
due  deference.  I  have  to  Judge  that  to 
mean  that  was  an  attempt  to  "smear" 
the  contract. 
No  one  has  found  anything  like  that. 
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including  the  General  Accounting  Of 
flee  people. 

We  had  the  C-SA  matter  up  It  was  de- 
bated on  Its  merits.  The  $200  miUlon  In 
controversy  was  in  the  biU.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  did  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  it  out.  I  think  we  should 
move  on  from  there  . 

I  regret  that  the  Senator's  remarks 
could  not  have  been  based  on  a  furthea 
analysis.  He  talks  about  massive  over- 
runs and  the  way  the  DDT  has  been 
handled  so  far.  Ahnost  everyone  will 
agree  that  the  Qovemment  received  a 
rather  good  contract,  lower  than  Bath 
expected  It  to  get  by  $9  million  a  ship, 
and  they  have  not  hod  a  chance  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  kind  of  start  on  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  e«sy  to  get  up  here 
and  cut  loose  and  start  charging  peo- 
ple with  things.  Someone  quotes  Mr. 
Packard  about  how  terrible  things  were 
in  the  Pentagon.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  who  had  the  final  say  on  that  con- 
tract? Mr.  Packard,  the  same  man  who  is 
quoted  here  about  the  iniquities  and  in- 
equities and  gross  abuse  and  everything 
else  wrong.  This  Is  the  same  man  who 
passed  on  this  contract.  It  had  to  come 
across  his  desk  and  he  had  to  exercise 
surveillance  over  it  as  the  effective, 
strong  right  arm  in  these  matters  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  matter  has  gone  through  the  re- 
gimes of  some  of  our  best  officers.  Take 
Admiral  Moorer.  The  Senate  unani- 
mously confirmed  his  nomination  after 
President  Nixon  named  him  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Adiidral 
Moorer  was  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
the  highest  office  hi  the  Nav>-.  Two  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Navy  have  sat  on  this 
problem,  the  last  one  being  a  very  fine 
Secretary  and  former  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.  So  these  charges  that  are  just 
thrown  around  here  do  not  have  the  force 
of  proof.  They  are  Just  talk. 
I  pass  on  to  more  important  matters. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  are  going  to  hold 
ourselves  to  5  minutes.  I  carmot  yield. 
Well,  I  wm  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  not  a«-are  that  I 
made  any  charges  against  anybody.  I 
focused  my  argument  on  national  inter- 
est questions  as  I  see  them.  I  am  not  in- 
terested In  Inpugning  the  motives  of  any- 
one. Including  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr  STENNIS.  No.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 1  think  I  said  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  quoted  Mr.  Packard  and 
talked  about  all  the  things  wrong  with 
the  Pentagon.  He  happened  to  be  the 
very  man  who  exercised  surveillance  over 
this  very  contract,  and  to  that  extent 
It  is  his  product  and  has  his  approval. 

This  Is  no  new  kind  of  contract.  This 
contract  has  been  in  use  for  years.  It  Is 
under  this  t>-pe  of  contract  that  the  Navy 
received  bids  on  the  A-7.  the  tactical  air 
fighter.  We  are  calling  them  up  now  as 
fast  as  we  can:  the  UAG  weapons  con- 
trol system,  under  which  Pratt  ti  Whit- 
ney supplies  engines  for  the  F-14  and 
the  F-15. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. ,, 
These  are  the  most  modem  aircraft 
we  have.  The  Air  Force  used  this  type 
of  contract  for  years. 
This  is  no  golden  handshake  contract. 
This  tvpe  Is  old.  and  worn,  and  used, 
and  tried,  and  tested,  and  has  proved  to 
be  reliable. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  this 
single  builder  approach  being  an  un- 
sound approach. 

A  basic  aim  of  this  plan  was  to  pro- 
vide shipyards  with  programs  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  stabiUty  to  permit  the  most 
economical  ship  procurement,  and  to 
provide  incentive  to  the  shipbuUders 
to  imdertake  modernization  of  their  fa- 
cilities. 

That  18  exactly  what  It  U  doing.  In  the 
final  analysis,  with  the  Navy  falling  be- 
hind in  keeping  up  its  requirements  for 
new  construction,  the  Government  would 
be  better  off  to  apply  the  doUars  which 
would  be  required  to  spUt  the  DD-963 
program  toward  procurement  of  addi- 
tional ships,  and  so  forth.  I  shall  not  go 
any  farther  into  the  details. 

I  say  the  Navy  made  a  Judgment  on 
this  matter,  and  the  way  the  bids  came 
In  proves  the  soundness  of  that  Judg- 
ment. ,^,  ,  . 
Mr  President,  if  we  are  able  to  reach 
this  agreement,  I  would  have  5  mlnutM 
under  It,  and  for  the  time  being  I  would 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  see  what  the 
Senator  from  Maine  says. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ylfld 
myself  1  minute  to  respond. 

The  Senator  has.  of  course,  again 
raised  points  that  I  would  like  to  cover. 
but  I  think  I  can  do  so  In  the  5  minutes 
we  each  have  agreed  to  aUot  ourselves 
after  the  quorum  call. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the 
quorum  caU  be  a  Uve  quorum,  so  that 
Senators  will  have  time  to  get  here?  Wo 
are  advancing  the  time  by  an  hour. 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  let  us  say  it  will  be  a  rather  alow 
quorum  call,  but  not  make  It  live.  It 
might  take  an  unusual  amount  of  time. 
Mr  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing, with  the  time  to  be  charged  to  both 
sides,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortun. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  there  then  be  5  minutes 
for  each  side,  alter  the  quorum  call  Is 
concluded?  .  ^    .^  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  agreed  to  that. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    That 
would  require  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Yes.  we  have  i^reed  to 
yield  all  our  time  except  5  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 

Is  BO  ordered.  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  ron.      ^.     ^    ,     .v 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  *ac 
unanimous  conaait  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reedivled. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiAiRTOic).  Without  objection,  it  la  so 

ordered.  .     .    j     ▼ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  closing  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  with  5  minutes  for  each 
side.  aU  of  the  time  remaining  thereafter 

to  be  yielded  back?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  order.  ,_,,., 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  single  award  to  a  single  ship- 
yard, and  about  the  value  of  having 
more  than  one  mobilization  base. 

Let  me  point  out  clearly  now  that  the 
materiel,  the  subcontracting,  the  work, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make 
up  this  order  are  scattered  through  45 
States  of  the  Union— 45  SUtes.  The 
labor  and  the  products  that  will  come 
under  the  subcontracts  will  take  60  per- 
cent of  the  money.  So  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  the  mobilization  base  is  the 
shipyard  alone. 

America's  great  moblllzatl«J  base  Is 
the  one  that  produces  these  products  all 
over  the  Nation.  The  shipyard  at  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.,  under  the  present  contract. 
Is  the  assembly  point  where  some  of  the 
work  will  be  done,  of  course.  But  the 
maklnc  of  a  destroyer,  which  is  not  a 
compUcated  ship,  does  not  r««iulre  a 
great  deal  of  time,  under  present,  mod- 
em conditions.  In  any  shipyard. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  that  I  wl^ 
to  refer  to  briefly.  I  shaU  read  a  pert  of 
It  It  relates  to  the  sol«nn  obligation  ol 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  give 
us  an  estimate— and  It  Is  the  only  esti- 
mate we  have— about  what  the  Impart 
will  be  if  the  present  contract  is  divided. 
The  entire  letter  was  placed  In  the 
Rxcoim  the  other  day,  but  I  shaU  read 
a  few  lines  from  It.  After  a  review  of  the 
matter,  here  is  the  significant  para- 
graph:   

The  actual  oort  Impact  at  tJi«  propo««0 
amaDdmant — 

That  is  the  Muskle  amerulment-- 
would  not  be  known  until  the  government 
negotiates  wltli  the  prime  conlractor— but  It 
Is  cleer  thmt  the  costs  could  be  euhetantUUy 
higher  th»n  even  the  saas  million  'hOTMe 
which  hM  been  eeUmated  for  up  to  a  80/10. 


Mr  President,  that  is  the  big  point 
here.  More  than  $225  million— consider- 
ably more— higher- is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  added  cost  If  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

The  Government  already  has  a  con- 
tract for  the  production  of  the  ships. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  Bath  bid 
was  something  like  $275  mUUon  over  and 
above  the  Utton  bid.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Litton  bid  or  someone  eUes  bid. 
under  Bath's,  Bath  could  have  walkwl 
off  with  the  $275  million,  based  on  a  30- 
shlp  program. 

Because  the  Bath  bid  was  that  much 
higher— and  I  say  that  with  all  re- 
spect— Bath  prompts  an  amendment 
here  in  the  Senate  and  asks  it,  by  Its 
vote  to  set  aside  the  contract  and  let 
Bath  have  a  fun  chance  at  It— let  Bath 
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and  others — let  Bath  or  someone — Bath 
and  others.  I  would  say.  take  another 
chance  to  get  to  the  bidding  again  and 
maybe  walk  ofl  with  even  a  higher  bid 
than  It  did  on  the  original  30  ships — I 
mean  higher  than  the  Bath  bid. 

We  have  no  assurance  of  what  would 
happen,  but  they  want  to  get  another 
shot  at  it.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  that. 
My  point  is.  they  have  had  their  day  in 
court.  They  have  had  their  chance. 

Is  it  right  for  the  successful  bidder  to 
be  penalized  in  order  to  help  Bath  or 
anyone  else? 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  funds  for 
the  first  increment  of  a  new  class  of  de- 
-■itroyer.  known  as  the  DD-963  class.  The 
Oscal  year  1971  defense  authorization  bill 
now  tiefore  us  contains  a  request  for  the 
second  increment  of  six  of  these  ships. 
This  program  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  urgent  within  the  Department  of 
Defen.v  The  multlyear  contract  for  30 
of  these  shlpi!  has  recently  been  awarded 
to  Litton  Systems,  Inc..  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Division,  after  3  years  of  plan- 
ning and  over  2  years  of  intense  indus- 
try competition.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  expand  for  a  few  minutes  on  why 
we  need  these  ships,  what  they  are  like, 
and  what  they  are  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

Most  of  the  Navy's  destroyer  force  con- 
sists of  ships  whose  basic  design  stems 
from  the  late  1930's  and  whose  construc- 
tion was  completed  in  the  early  1940's. 
All  of  these  older  ships  have  been  mod- 
ernized to  the  extreme  limit  permitted  by 
their  basic  hull  and  machinery.  They  are 
now  incapable  of  being  updated  with  to- 
day's weapons  and  electronics.  This 
means  that,  unless  replaced.  5Ut»tantial 
numbers  of  our  destroyers  will  And  them- 
selves inadequate  if  they  should  have  to 
deal  with  the  modem  submarines,  war- 
ships, and  missiles  being  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  of  August  1  of  this  year  there  were 
112  World  War  n  destroyers  in  the 
fleet — almost  two-thirds  of  the  current 
general  purpose  destroyer  force.  These 
old  destroyers  were  modernized  in  the 
late  1930s  and  early  1960s.  This  pro- 
gram was  de.signed  to  extend  their  use- 
ful life  for  8  years  against  tlie  expected 
threat.  A  large  number  of  these  ships 
have  now  exceeded  their  extended  life 
period.  Though  modernized,  these  ships 
do  not  have  the  basic  electrical  power 
and  space  to  accommodate  the  new 
weapons  and  electronics  capable  of 
countering  the  Soviet  threat  of  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  Purther  modernization 
of  these  ships  is  not  feasible.  These 
World  War  n  destroyers,  even  those  that 
have  not  exceeded  their  extended  life  pe- 
riod, are  only  marginally  effective  with 
respect  to  the  rapidly  Increasing  Soviet 
threat. 

I  have  a  table,  Mr.  President,  showing 
the  age  comparison  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  destroyer- type  ships  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb, 
as  follows: 
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more  essential  to  our  coimtry's  defenae 
today  than  ever  before. 

Briefly,  our  Navy  requires  destroyer 
types  to  support  several  elements  of  our 
seapower.  Included  as  one  of  the  more 
important  requirements  Is  operating  with 
and  as  a  part  of  the  combatant  task 
forces,  intiluding  the  attack  carrier 
forces,  amphibious  forces,  and  hunter- 
killer  forces  which  constitute  the  spear- 
head of  the  Navy's  offensive  power.  All  of 
these  ships  and  forces  must  be  protected 
against  submarme,  surface  and  air 
attack  so  that  they  can  carry  out  their 
3 missions.  Coupled  to  the  major  protec- 


1  AltlHiulA  tAe  Sovwt  aeslrojicf  lofc«  a.  in  leneial.  M«  and 
tno4«in.  triey  aiB  (acidlf  latmni  tDtii  oldest  destfoyais  (none 
aie  Oiei  20  teaii  old)  and  lefilacini  them  Mitli  new  units.  At  lite 
ume  time  in  order  to  keep  uo  with  improwd  lecltnologtr  and 
thieatx  the  Sovieb  are  continually  updatinl  and  moderaiting 
their  newer  daises  o'  iliipi. 

r  This  comparison  does  net  include  tile  Soviet  dassis  ol  escart 
and  pa  tint  escort  sliips.  The  Soviets  ampiov  Ikese  shim  in  a  man- 
ner ramparaUe  to  the  U  S  emplpymeni  of  destroyers. 

)  None. 

•  99  ol  the  112  dtstioyets  are  25  yean  old. 

>  All  112  were  nwdemized  in  the  tale  IfSO's  and  party  IKO's. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  new 
class  of  ships,  the  DD-963  destroyer,  will 
be  the  first  major  warship  in  the  history 
of  the  Navy  to  use  marine  gas  turbines 
for  propulsion.  This  system  will  enable 
the  ship  to  react  more  quickly  in  emer- 
gencies and  will  drive  the  ship  faster 
than  any  destroyer  we  now  have  at  sea. 
It  is  expected  that  the  DD-983  will  have 
a  speed  in  excess  of  30  knots.  They  srtll 
have  sutncient  speed  and  endurance  to 
escort  attack  carriers. 

This  program  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  urgent  within  the  Defense 
Department.  Its  urgency  stems  directly 
from  our  country's  need  for  a  Navy  sec- 
ond to  none.  Let  me  expand  for  a  few 
minutes  on  why  this  need  is  so  pressing 
at  this  time. 

Today  Soviet  units  can  be  found  de- 
ployed in  all  the  world's  oceans.  Their 
submarine  force  alone  numbers  about 
375  highly  capable  ships,  many  of  them 
nuclear  powered.  When  we  remember 
that  in  late  1942  the  Germans,  with  only 
about  69  submarines  at  sea  in  the  At- 
lantic, succeeded  in  almost  severing  our 
vital  sea  lines  communications,  we  can 
begin  to  grasp  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  threat  confronting  our  Navy.  It 
could  be  fatal  to  underestimate  this 
threat.  Sealanes  can  be  maintained  only 
by  a  dedicated  modem  Navy  with  ade- 
quate resources  in  terms  of  modern  ships 
and  aircraft.  This  submarine  threat  gen- 
erates an  urgent  requirement  that  the 
United  States  must  have  capable,  up-to- 
date  antisubmarine  warfare  units.  The 
backbone  of  any  antisubmarine  warfare 
force  Is  the  destroyer.  It  Is  the  ship  which 
has  the  speed  and  sea-keeping  qualities 


ments  for  destroyers,  such  as  ijival  gun- 
fire support  during  amphibious  opera- 
tions, offensive  action  against  surface 
ships,  blockades,  and  search  and  rescue 
work. 

The  most  pressing  need  Is  for  replace- 
ments for  the  large  bloc  of  World  War 
n  multipurpose  destroyers  still  active  in 
our  fleet.  These  ships  were  built  x»cll  be- 
fore most  of  the  men  manning  them  were 
born.  Our  last  new  destroyer  was  a  1953 
design  and  it  is  in  this  type  that  the 
NavT  Is  most  deflcient.  Most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  serious  obsolescence  prob- 
lem we  have  In  the  fleet,  but  few  seem 
to  realize  just  how  acute  this  situation 
is  with  respect  to  the  Navy's  desiroyers. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  personally 
been  on  some  of  these  old  destroyers  and 
I  know  that  the  living  conditions  on  them 
are  almost  a  disgrace.  ElSclent  galley 
and  messing  arrangements,  modem 
berthing,  air  conditioning,  reading 
areas,  toilet  and  shower  facilities  are  a 
must  if  we  expect  to  retain  highly  trained 
cfBcers  and  skilled  technicians. 

Unless  replaced,  suljstantial  numbers 
of  our  destroyers  will  be  inadequate  if 
they  should  have  to  fight  the  modem 
submarines,  warships  and  missiles  being 
deployed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is 
why  we  so  urgently  need  the  DI>-9fl3 
class  destroyers.  While  a  one-for-one  re- 
placement of  the  old  ships  is  not  con- 
templated, the  tl&vy  has  consistently  re- 
ported to  Congress  the  requirement  for 
a  minimum  of  SO  new  multipurpose  de- 
stroyers This  is  less  than  half  of  the 
World  War  n  ships  which  must  be  re- 
tired. The  contract  signed  in  June  was 
for  30  ships  which  Is  about  as  many  as 
the  Navy  desires  to  commit  to  a  single 
design.  A  new  or  modified  design  is  con- 
templated for  the  balance  of  the  ships  re- 
quired. 

The  DD-963  is  going  to  be  a  very  Im- 
pressive, forward-looking  ship.  First  of 
all,  it  will  Incorporate  outstanding  sea- 
keeping  and  endurance  characteristics. 
As  I  have  already  stated.  Mr.  President, 
this  new  class  of  ships  will  be  the  first 
major  warship  In  the  history  of  the  Navy 
to  use  marine  gas  turbines  for  propulsion. 
This  will  give  It  many  advantages  over 


to  keep  up  with  our  fast  task  forces  and 

high  speed,  high  value  military  convoys.^ other  types  of  propui.slon  systems  and 

It  is  the  ship  which  must  be  able  to  carry     will  drive  the  DD-963  faster  than  any 


out  Its  antisubmarine  warfare  mission 
at  high  speeds  in  all  sea  conditions  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  destroyer  force 
has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  the  "work  horse"  of  the  Navy. 
A  modem,  capable  destroyer  force  com- 
posed of  adequate  numbers  of  ships  Is 


destroyers  we  now  have  at  sea.  The  gas 
turbine  propulsion  system  Is  not  unprov- 
en.  All  components,  turbines  and  propel- 
lers, are  at  sea  now. 

The  DD-IM3  Is  a  multiptupoce  ihlp 
with  a  primary  mission  of  antisub- 
marine  warfare,   "nie   weapon  systems 
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planned  for  the  ship  are  the  most  modem 
equipment  available  in  this  country  to- 
day. This  equipment,  including  the  long- 
range  sonar,  antisubmarine  warfare 
weapotis  and  gun  and  missile  batteries, 
have  already  been  tested  at  sea  and  dem- 
onstrated their  capability  and  readiness 
for  use  in  the  DD-963.  The  DD-963  Is 
not  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram— It  Is  a  ship  production  program. 
Only  equipment  already  tested  will  be 
installed  At  the  same  time  the  ship  is 
being  designed  with  sufBclent  electrical 
power,  weight  and  space  reservations  and 
other  features  to  insure  that  as  new 
weaponry  is  developed,  in  the  years 
ahead,  they  can  be  installed  without  rip- 
ping the  ship  apart  with  costly  conver- 
sions. 

For  antisubmarine  warfare,  the  snip 
will  have  a  long-range  sonar  and  the 
most  favorable  noise  characteristics  at 
high  speeds — 25  knots  and  higher — ever 
projected  for  a  surface  warship.  This 
ship  will  carry  about  twice  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  weapon  load  of  that  in 
our  most  recent  class  of  destroyers.  The 
DD-963  will  also  have  a  helicopter  facil- 
ity for  manned  helicopters  The  facilitj' 
will  include  a  liangar.  and  is  expected  to 
operate  two  helicopters  imder  normal 
conditions.  These  helicopters  will  extend 
the  ship's  antisubmarine  warfare  attack 
capability  well  beyond  the  horizon. 

For  defense  against  air  and  missile 
threats  the  ship  will  have  a  long-range 
air  search  radar,  a  new  gunfire  control 
system  of  great  accuracy  and  quick  re- 
action capability.  Sparrow  missiles,  and 
5-inch  projectiles. 

The  ship  will  have  a  full  shore  bom- 
bardment capability,  including  two  5- 
inch  lightweight  guns— the  first  new 
major  shipboard  gun  system  produced  by 
our  Navy  in  18  years.  A  comparison  of 
DD-963  gun  range  capability  and  the 
gun  capability  of  various  Soviet  cruisers 
and  destroyers  indicates  that  the 
DD-963.  with  its  new  rocket-assisted 
projectiles,  will  outrange  all  except  the 
SverdXov  cruiser. 

Of  importance  to  the  young  men  who 
will  man  these  ships,  the  llviagcondl- 
tlons  in  the  DD-963  class  wiUBnTpass 
those  of  any  previous  destroyer.  Note- 
worthy also  Is  the  fact  that  the  ships  in- 
corporate equipment  to  overcome  air  and 
water  pollution. 

From  the  beginning,  the  basic  aim  of 
the  DD-963  program  hai  been  to  procure, 
through  series  production,  a  large  num- 
ber of  identical  destroyers  which  meet 
the  Navy's  operational  requirements  at 
minimum  life  cycle  cost.  The  plan  always 
has  been  to  award  a  multlyear  contract 
to  a  single  shipbuilder.  This  will  mini- 
mize the  cost  growth,  delays,  claims  and 
InetBclencles.  The  currently  approved 
procurement  plan  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1970  avoids  peak  funding,  insures 
proper  ship  construction  economies,  and 
delivers  the  ships  at  least  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  stress  that  the  ex- 
panding Soviet  threat  to  our  sea  Imes  of 
communications  requires  our  Navy  to  be 
equipped  with  modern  antisubmarine 
warfare  forces  of  which  destroyers  are 
the  backbone.  The  Soviet  submarine 
force  each  year,  in  its  pattern  of  opera- 
tions, is  extending  Its  patrols  for  longer 


periods,  in  greater  numbers,  and  at 
greater  distances  than  ever  before.  It  is 
apparent  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  to 
maintain  our  sealanes  of  communica- 
tion, in  light  of  this  growing  Soviet  ca- 
pability, requires  a  modem  Navy  with 
\ip-to-date  ships  and  equipment.  The 
DD-963  destroyer  program  will  provide  a 
significant  step  in  tJiis  direction.  We 
need  it  and  we  need  It  Just  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  hope  that  the  SenaU  will  not 
Impede  this  program  In  any  manner. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  problem  which  we  face,  I 
call  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1970,  stating  that  the  authorita- 
tive Jane's  Fighting  Ships  said  that  the 
United  States  and  British  fleets  are  being 
reduced  below  danger  levels  while  the 
Soviet  Navy  undergoes  "spectacular" 
growth.  In  particular.  I  wotild  like  to  call 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  one  statement 
made  in  Jane's  PighUng  Ships: 

Tlie  problem  tlie  tJ.S.  Navy  fsc«  la  sUll  ihe 
encroaching  obsolescence  of  much  of  the 
fleet.  The  replacement  of  tliese  worn  out 
slllpc  and  aircraft  Is  expensive  under  present 
market  conditlona.  but  caimot  be  rurtiier 
delayed  It  the  Navy  la  to  have  the  comliat 
capabUlUea  which  the  nnlted  SUtea  can  rely 
on  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  RxcoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washrngton  Poet,  Aug.  38,  1B70I 
JaNK's  Calls  Sovncr  Puxt's  Gbowtm 

"  SPWTT  ACTJLAa  " 

LOKIJOM,  Aug.  a7.— The  U.S  and  British 
fleeta  are  tielng  reduced  below  danger  levels 
while  the  Soviet  navy  undergoes  "spectacu- 
lar" growth,  the  authoritative  Jane's  Fight- 
ing 3hlpa  said  today  In  Its  1970-71  ediaon 

"There  Ij  no  hldizig  place  from  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle,"  Editor  Raymond  Biadanan 
said  In  a  foreword. 

The  US.  AUantlc  Fleet  la  stretched  thinly 
to  maintain  a  Mediterranean  presence  and  is 
unable  to  maintain  the  desired  capabmty. 
he  said. 

Blaclunan  argued  that  Soviet  naval  ac- 
tivity Uiroughout  the  world — pursued  with 
technical  confidence  and  operational  com- 
petence, imagination,  mgenulty  and  flexl- 
bUlty — adda  up  to  a  Soviet  drive  to  attain 
supreme  sea  power. 

Meanwlllle.  Britain's  naval  planners  have 
had  the  dual  tasks  ol  reducing  the  British 
fleet  to  Its  lowest  peacetime  level  and  creat- 
ing from  what  remains  a  fleet  adequate  for 
the  envisaged  needs  of  the  late  1970:  and  the 
igstli,  Blackman  wrote. 

Be  said  of  the  Ameiican  navy : 

"Those  of  responsible  opinion  In  Hm 
Umted  states  are  worried  about  the  military 
posture  and  budget  ol  the  VS.  Navy,  which 
la  conaldered  to  be  Inadequate  to  meet 
world-wide  national  and  mternatlonai  com- 
mitmenta.  or  even  to  eompenaate  for  the  na- 
tural wastage  of  an  aging  fleet,  an  alarming 
proportion  of  which  waa  built  during  the 
1939-45  war  emergency  .  .  . 

"The  problem  the  VS.  Navy  faces  is  still 
the  encroaching  obselescence  of  much  of  the 
fleet.  TTie  replacement  ol  these  wora  out 
stupe  and  alrcialt  u  expensive  under  present 
market  conditions,  but  cannot  be  furtlier 
delayed  If  the  Navy  la  to  have  the  oombat 
capabUltles  which  the  United  States  can  rely 
on  in  the  future." 

Blackman  asserted  that  "In  the  AUantlc. 
VS.  Navy  resources  are  stretched  thinly  to 


maintain  the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediurranean 
as  well  aa  a  modest  force  m  the  Kiddie  East 
.  .  .  The  Navy  has  tieen  unable  to  maintain 
the  modernity,  readiness  and  capability  of 
the  Atlanu  Fleet  at  the  desired  level." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Casii.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.    DODD.   Mr.   President,    will   the 

Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 

Senator  from  Mame  that  I  come  from  a 

shipbuilding  State,  too.  We  have  a  long 

history  in  the  construction  of  ships.  I 

have  read  as  carefully  as  I  could  what  the 

Senator  has  said.  He  makes  sense.  There 

is  one  thing  that  bothers  me  about  the 

situation.  Litton  is  the  designer,  am  I 

right  about  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  think 

that  the  designer  of  a  vessel  should  be 

given   special   or   extra   consideration? 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  I 

read  it,  he  would  not  get  anything  for 

having  designed  the  ship,  which  I  take 

it  is  a  good  design. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  under  the  amendment.  Litton 
would  remain  the  prime  contractor.  Lit- 
ton would  be  responsible  for  the  entire 
ship  design  and  for  the  procurement  of 
essentially  all  the  materiel  and  construc- 
Uon  of  half  the  ships.  Litton's  share 
under  my  amentlment  would  Involve 
something  like  75  percent  to  80  percent 
of  the  dollars.  Bath's  share  of  the  sub- 
contract, or  whatever  other  yard  it  might 
be  under  my  amendment,  would  have  a 
share  of  20  percent  to  25  percent  of  the 
dollars. 

In  the  rest  of  my  argtiment  I  can  pin- 
point the  significant  points. 

There  is  just  one  issue  in  this  debate, 
whether  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
over  Uhe  next  10  years  to  concentrate  all 
our  destroyer  building  program  in  one 
shipyard. 

The  polnu  raised  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  others  are  these: 

One,  he  raises  the  point,  is  It  fair  for 
the  Senate  and  Congress  to  consider  this 
Issue  at  this  time. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this 
issue  was  raised  by  a  House  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  to  the  bill,  before 
an  award  was  made,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  Navy  itself  was  considering  the 
options  of  awarding  a  contract  to  one 
shipyard  or  more  than  one  shipyard.  It 
is  apprt>priate  in  a  decision  of  such  seri- 
ous consequences  to  national  security 
that  not  only  the  Navy  but  also  Congress 
would,  as  a  whole,  share  in  setting  a 
policy  which  will  determine  who  will 
build  the  destroyers  for  the  next  decade 
and,  in  effect,  determine  where  the  de- 
stroyer building  capability  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  concentrated. 

The  second  question  which  has  been 
raised  in  this  debate  is  the  question  of 
cost,  whether  a  division  of  the  contract 
would  increase  the  costs. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  under 
the  amendment,  the  15  ships  which  would 
be  taken  frtwn  under  the  Litton  contract 
would  l>e  awarded  on  the  basis  of  open. 
<x>mpetltive  bidding. 
On  this  point,  may  1  say  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  that  Bath,  as  one  of  the  bidders,  sub- 
mitted a  bid  which,  on  the  basis  of  aU 
the  factors  except  the  projection  of  the 
economic  increases,  presented  costs  lower 
than  Uttons.  The  entire  $276  mUlion 
difference  was  represented  not  In  terms 
ot  the  final  cost  to  the  Government,  but 
in  the  diaerence  of  the  two  shipyards 
In  projected  increases  relating  to  eco- 
nomic factors.  Cn-er  the  period  of  the 
contract,  those  differences  would  disap- 
pear because  they  are  related  to  the  na- 
tional indices  of  material  and  labor  costs 
that  would  apply  to  both  shipyards. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24.  ISIO.  the  majority  leader  on  nation- 
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wide  television  made  some  statistics 
available  regarding  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  by  the  present  administra- 
tion on  human  needs. 

On  August  20  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Vice 
President  spoke  about  the  emphasis  this 
administration  is  placing  on  adequately 
funding  programs  designed  to  aid  all  our 

P^P'*-  _^    ,-.     .. 

A  few  days  after  the  Vice  President  s 
speech,  I  indicated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  the  majority  leader  that  for 
each  thousand  dollars  of  expenditures  a 
certain  amoimt  was  being  channeled  into 
the  fields  of  health.  educaUon.  urban 
renewal,  the  environment,  and  educaUon 


for  the  handicapped.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  I  believed  this  administration  had 
allocated  for  each  thousand  dollars  more 
moneys  for  these  programs  than  for  the 
previous  4  fiscal  years. 

Under  a  previous  order.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  In  the  Rico«d  at 
this  time  a  series  ot  tables  which,  with 
but  one  exception.  Indicate  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  devoting  a  greater  share 
of  each  thousand  dollars  spent  than  the 
previous  administration  did  in  the  past 
4  fiscal  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  R«c- 
oao.  as  follows : 
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:|Mavailabl<. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  It. 

Mr  STENNIS.  What  Is  the  j)arb«men- 
tary  situation?  What  Is  the  pending  mat- 
ter?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Casi)  The  question  Is  on  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  811.  as  modified  August 
31    1970.  by  the  Senator  from  Matae. 

Mr  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  a 
straight  vote  of  •'yea"  for  the  amend- 
ment and  "nay"  against  the  amend- 
ment: Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  la 

the  customary  procedure.        

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
<Mr.  MtraKii),  No.  811.  as  modified  by 
him  on  August  31. 


Nota:  1970  and  1971  Had  altairancaj  lot  CMlkmncitl  ui  tn  tibaa. 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
can  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cawnow). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  ""yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  AiniD- 
soji),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAinroH) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Ijrotrrx).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCahthy),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydihos)  are  necessarily 

absent.  ^  »  ^^ 

Mr    GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 

MtnrDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 

w(x>D)  is  necessarily  absent. 
If   present  and   voting,   the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtthdt)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  M, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

|No.  asoLeg.l 
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BoggB 
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oSoper  McOM  BmlUl.  Maine 

Cotton  Mdntyre  WUll»m».  N  J. 

Dodd  Mon<J»Ie  Yirborougli 

Ooodell  MuriUe  Youn».  Ol»lo 

H»rt  P»«tore 

NATS— ea 
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Baker  SUender  Bnuka 

Bayb  Brrtn  ^^'^^ 
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Bennett  Pon»  '"S""'  i^.^ 

Bible  Pulbrlsht  Joldu,  Idalio 

Buidlck  Ooldwater  Long 

BrM,  V.  Oore  "iSf  "if"' 

Brrd.  W.  V».       Oim»el  llccariien 

Cook  OrUftn  IdcOovem 

Crmnaton  Oumey  !!?.V*" 

CurtH  Henaen  MUl"/ 

Dolt  HerrU  Montoyk 

Domlnlck  H»rtke  Murphy 
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Nelaon  Smith.  HI  Tmlmadge 

Peenwn  3p*rkm»n  Tbunnond 

Percy  Spong  Tower 

Randolph  etennU  WUUamj  Del 

RuaeeU  Sterene  Younj.  N  D«k 

Baxtie  Byminfton 

PRESENT  AND  OIVOTO   A   LTVI  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIODSLT  RECORDED— I 
RIblcolI.  for. 

NOT  VOTIHO— e 
Anderaon  McCerthy  Pk^wood 

Cannon  Moee  Tydlnge 

Inouye  Mundt 

So  Mr.  MusKiE's  amendment  (No.  811) . 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amenhbunt   mo.   tee 
The     PRESIDING     OFF1CE31     (Mr. 
Case).  Under   the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  now  turns  to  amendment  No.  868, 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ptii.B»iCHT) .  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  time  has  been 
equally  divided,  20  minutes  to  a  side. 
The  clerk  will  sUte  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  l^flslative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Oti  page  18,  line  7,  insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  •■Sic.  601 .".  ^„.  ^ 
On  page  18.  between  lines  31  and  aa.  Insert 
the  toUowlng :  .  ,  ,  , 
■■(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or 
this  aecUon  shall  become  effective  only  In 
the  event  that  HJl.  15838  of  the  9lBt  Con- 
gress, a  bUl  amending  the  Foreign  MlUtary 
Sales  Act,  or  other  leglslaUon  autbortang 
runda  for  the  flscaJ  year  beginning  July  1. 
1970.  for  carrying  out  the  Porelgn  Military 
Sales  Act.  falls  to  be  enacted  into  law  wltliln 
ntteen  days  after  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  second  aeaalon  of  the  918t  Congress. 
The  Congress  declaies  that  enactment  oJ 
subeecUon  (a)  of  thu  section  as  a  part  ot 
the  Act  authorizing  funds  for  military  pro- 
curement rather  than  as  a  part  of  an  Act 
relating  to  foreign  military  sales  or  foreign 
aaalBtanoe  shall  in  no  respect  be  considered 
as  a  pcecedent  to  be  rollowed  by  the  Congress 
in  the  future." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is  not 
to  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  yield  myseU  15 
minutes.  _.„ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  that  Is  drafted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Fulbrlght  amendment. 
Rather  than  offer  the  amendment  as  a 
aubstltute,  I  can  offer  it  as  a  separate 
amendment  to  the  bill,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  same  20-mlnute  limitation  will 
apply,  or  even  less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Fulbrlght  amendment  is  disposed  of 
my  amendment  be  eligible  at  that  time 
for  a  20-mlnute  time  limitation  on  Its 

own  bottom. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  .^o  we  can  hear  the  Senator? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  twofold. 
One,  to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Conimittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Con- 
trary to  allegations,  it  does  not  go  In  any 
way  to  the  substantive  Issue  of  providing 
arms  for  Israel. 

Two.  to  give  the  opportunity  to  tne 
Senate  to  review  and  understand  how 
unrestricted  existing  laws  are  relating  to 
the  availability  of  money  for  giving  or 
selling  arms,  to  foreign  countries. 

It  Is  amazing  how  far  Congress  has 
gone  over  the  years  in  removing  any 
i«ally  effective  controls  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  arms  around  the  world. 

Section  501  of  the  current  bill  contains 
an  open-ended  and  unrestricted  author- 
ization for  the  "transfer  to  Israel  by  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  such  aircraft, 
and  equipment  appropriate  to  use.  main- 
tain, and  protect  such  aircraft,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  any  past, 
present,  or  future  Increased  mlliUry  as- 
sistance provided  to  other  coimtrles  In 
the  Middle  East."  The  provision  clearly 
deals  with  policy  and  substantive  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

If  this  section  were  introduced  as  a 
bill,  there  is  no  question  but  that  It  would 
be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  consideration,  not  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  con- 
fer jurisdiction  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  the  foUowing  subjects, 
among  others: 

First,  foreign  loans.  Section  501  clearly 
authorizes  foreign  loans;   and 

Second,  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  generally.  Section 
501  involves  most  delicate  relations  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Israel,  oth- 
er nations  in  the  Middle  East,  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Is  to 
justify  any  claim  to  Jurisdiction  over 
arms  sales  to  Israel,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, It  must  do  so  under  Its  Jurisdiction 
over  matters  involving  '■common  defense 
generally."  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
"common  defense"  relates  to  a  country 
with   which   the    United   States   Is   not 
Joined  by  a  security  treaty.  All  other 
subjects  over  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  given  jurisdiction  by  the 
Senate  rules  are  irrelevant  to  this  issue. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  occasions 
when  questions  arose  concerning  a  pos- 
sible overlap  in  the  jurisdicUons  or  Inter- 
ests of  the  two  committees.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  always 
tried  to  lean  over  backwards  to  be  ac- 
comm(xlatlng   in  such  cases.  We  have 
either  asked  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  sit  with  us.  as  in  the  hearings  on 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  or  arrange- 
ments have  been  worked  out  for  Joint  or 
serial  referrals,  as  with  the  resolution 
concerning  troop  deployments  in  Eiirope. 
On  matters  where  both  committees  have 
had  an  interest  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  tried  hard  to  establish  an 
atmosphere  where  comity  and  courtesy 
prevailed  Instead  of  insisthig  on  strict 


adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Jmlidlc- 
tional  rules. 

But  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  case 
of  overlapping  or  questionable  jurisdic- 
tion. Both  the  Senate's  rules  and  tradi- 
tional practice  give  unquestioned  juris- 
diction to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations over  foreign  arms  sales  matters. 
Prior  to  1968.  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  arms 
sales  to  foreign  countries  were  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  old  Mutiial  Security  Act. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan  all 
military  aid  matters  have  been  subject 
to  yearly  review  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  annual  credit 
sales  ceilings,  under  the  permanent  For- 
eign Militarj'  Sales  Act.  was  the  subject 
of  nearly  8  weeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
earlier  this  summer.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  delay  in  passage  of  that 
bill  was  due  to  a  filibuster  by  adminis- 
tration forces,  not  by  any  action  on  the 
part  of  committee  members.  I  point  out 
that  that  bill,  HJl.  15628,  contains  not 
only  an  authorization  of  $600  million  In 
credit  for  arms  sales  abroad  but  also  a 
section  pertaining  directly  to  arms  sales 
to  Israel.  That  section,  approved  In  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  59-1.  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  "the  President 
should  be  supported  in  his  position  that 
arms  will  be  made  avaUable  and  credit 
provided   to  Israel  and  other  friendly 
states,  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
determines  such  assistance  to  be  needed 
in  order  to  meet  threats  to  the  security 
and  independence  of  such  states."  The 
section  also  states  that  'if  the  authori- 
zation  in    the   Foreign   Military    Sales 
Act  .  .  .  should  prove  to  be  Insufficient 
to  effectuate  this  sUted  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent should  promptly  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress requests  for  an  appropriate  sup- 
plementary authorization  and  appropria- 
tion." I  might  note  that  while  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  bill  was  being  debated  In  the 
Senate,  and  before  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  was  reported.  I  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  express  my  committee's  con- 
cern over  this  invasion  of  its  jurisdiction. 
In  that  letter,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricorb 
at  this  point,  I  urged  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Military  Sales  bill 
If  they  thought  that  this  language  was 
not  strong  enough,  or  If  the  authoriza- 
tion were  not  sufficient.  No  such  amend- 
ment was  ever  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoan, 
as  follows: 

us.  Ss>l*T>, 
'CoHMrrrzE  on  Fosexcn  Relations. 

Waihtngion,  DC  Junr  II,  1S70. 
The  Honorable  John  SrkNKts. 
Chairman,    CommlMe*   on    firmed    Serrlccs, 
U.S.  Senatf.  Washington.  D.C 
DkAS  Ms.  (jHAiaiaiN:   At  a  I^orelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee  meeting  on  June  24  there 
was  discussion  of  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Act  which,  according  to 
press  reports,  was  adopted  by  your  C.ommlt- 
tee.   The  amendment  to  which  I  refer  au- 
thorlaea  the  President  to  transfer  to  Israel 
by  sale  or  other  credit  means  such  aircraft 
and  equipment  aa  may  be  necessary  to  coun- 
teract Incrsased  military  assistance  proTlded 
by  other  countries  In  the  Middle  Bast. 
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Members  of  the  ComnHtM*  on  Foreign 
ReUttoos  ftppiTcUte  thmt  our  respective 
Ccmmltleea  occasionally  have  sltustlons  In 
whlcb  questions  wlae  relating  to  Commlnee 
junAdlction,  And.  as  you  know,  there  have 
been  several  occasions  In  the  ps£t  when  we 
have  aslced  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  sit  with  us  on  borderline  cases,  or.  when 
without  precipitating  dlscu-sslon  of  Jurisdic- 
tional questions  we  have  arranged  for  Joint 
(ic  serial  referrals  ItHleed.  I  believe  the  Mans- 
neld  resolution  with  respect  to  troop  deploy- 
ments in  Europe  IS.  Res  asjl  has  been  re- 
ferred to  our  Committees  Jointly. 

Thus.  It  Is  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
Jurisdictional  rules  of  the  Senate  that  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I  suggest  the  amendment  to  which  I 
have  referred  concerns  a  subject  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  grounds  that  the  amendment 
relates  to  "foreign  loans",  ■■relations  .  .  .  with 
foreign  nations  generally",  or  ■•ccmmerclal 
Intercourse  with  foreign  nations.^' 

I  might  add  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  H  R  15628.  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Acz  (3  bill  coitsldered  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  "deals  rather  precisely  with  the 
subject  of  cash  and  credit  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  foreign  nations.  In  fact.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  that  bill  as  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  ■"the  Presi- 
dent should  be  supported  In  his  position 
that  arms  will  be  mad-  available  and  credits 
provided  to  I.irael  and  other  friendly  states, 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  determines 
such  assistance  to  t>e  needed  m  order  to  meet 
threats  to  the  security  and  Independence  of 
such  states."  That  section  continues,  noting 
that  "If  the  authorization  In  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  .  .  .  should  prove  to  be 
insumcient  to  etfecUiate  this  stated  policy, 
the  President  should  promptly  submit  to  the 
Congress  requests  for  an  appropriate  supple- 
mentary authorization  and  appropriation. ■' 

If  the  foregoing  language  Is  not  forceful 
erM>ugh  In  the  opinion  of  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces.  1  should  think 
that  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  vehicle  for 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Procurement 
Act. 

I  bring  these  views  to  your  attention  for 
such  use  and  consideration  as  you  may  think 
proper 

With  best  wishes, 

J.  W.  PtruntusKT, 

CItairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  con- 
trary to  the  assertion  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  foreign  military  sales 
bill  now  in  conference  contains  ample 
funds  for  providing  additional  plEmes  to 
Israel,  if  the  President  has  decided  that 
it  U;  in  the  national  Interest  to  do  so,  as 
Secretary  Laird's  letter  implies.  There  is 
no  limit  on  how  much  of  the  1600  million 
authorization  In  the  bill  the  President 
can  use  for  Israel. 

SecreUry  Laird  said,  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  STKinns; 

The  requirements  of  Israel  have  Increaaed 
significantly  since  2b  February  1870  when 
our  Ftirelgn  &fllltary  Sales  Congresalonal 
Presentation  Document  was  submitted. 

At  no  time  since  then — tmtU  yester- 
day— has  the  administration  suggested 
that  a  supplemental  authorization  for 
Israel  might  be  needed,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  military  sales  bill  did  not  pass 
the  Senate  until  June  30  If  the  admln- 
Istratlon  wants  additional  aid  for  Israel 
they  should  follow  the  traditional, 
straightforward  procedure  ol  asUng  for 


a  supplemental  authorization  instead  of 
using  this  back-door  approach,  which 
eva4es.l^e  scrutiny  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tian£  Committee. 

This  move  appears  to  be  the  loot  in  the 
door  to  a  general  attempt  to  transfer  all 
miUtary  aid  and  sales  matters  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — because  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
too  critical  of  current  arms  aid  policies. 
Of  course,  the  bureaucracy  would  like  to 
have  free  access  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget  for  the  arms  giveaway  and 
sales  programs.  This  may  be  the  opening 
wedge  to  that  unless  the  Congress  is  per- 
mitted to  ttork  its  will  on  the  military 
sales  bill. 

One  other  point  concerning  the  al- 
leged need  for  additional  authority  to 
give  Israel  arms.  There  are  a  number 
of  sources  for  providing  arms  even  if 
the  military  sales  bill  Is  not  enacted.  Let 
me  mention  but  a  few  and  I  will  insert 
in  the  Rzcorp  more  detailed  informa- 
tion: 

First.  Purchase  through  credit  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  following  a 
Presidential  determination; 

Second.  Use  of  military  grant  aid 
funds — $350  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971: 

Third.  Use  of  the  $300  million  -draw- 
down" authority  under  section  S06  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act: 

Fourth.  By  declaring  arms  and  equip- 
ment "excess."  as  was  done  last  year 
with  Jets  for  Taiwan: 

Fifth.  Purchase  through  commercial 
channels  with  credit  extended  by  pri- 
vate banks:  and 

Sixth.  Purchase  under  sections  21  and 
22  of  the  permanent  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  which,  in  effect,  permit  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  act  as  Israel's 
purchasing  agent. 

Israel  tvill  get  the  arms  she  wants,  if 
the  President  wants  to  give  them.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  military  sales  bill,  however,  is  still 
very  much  aUve,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  conferees  will  meet  again  short- 
ly after  the  end  of  the  Rouse  recess.  For 
the  Senate  to  approve  section  501  as 
written  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  both  premattrre  and  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

My  amendment  would  not  strike  sec- 
tion 501  (nun  the  bUl  nor  would  it  dimi- 
nish its  authority.  It  would  merely  make 
the  authority  of  section  501  condition- 
al on  the  Congress'  failure  to  pass  a 
mllltar;  sales  bill  before  adjournment. 
And  It  would  Insure  that  the  Inclusion 
of  a  military  sales  item  In  this  bill  wUI 
not  be  considered  as  a  precedent  for  the 
handling  of  future  military  sales  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  traditional  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee over  this  subject  will  be  preserved. 

The  90-day  cease-flre  In  the  Middle 
East  will  not  expire  imtil  November  5, 
after  the  Congress  has  adjourned. 

Although,  as  Secretary  I^ird  has  said, 
arms  deliveries  to  Israel  may  continue 
during  the  cease-flre  period  they  will  not 
be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  tviihhold- 
ing  of  this  authority  for  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks.  Any  arms  deliveries  during 
this  Intervening  period  were  financed 
long  ago  and  have  been  in  the  pipeline 


for  some  time.  We  are  dealing  here  witli 
financing  for  items  to  be  delivered  well 
in  the  future,  not  immediate  require- 
ments. So  as  a  practical  matter  there  is 
no  need  for  additional  arms  sales  au- 
thority imtU  well  after  the  time  when  It 
will  be  known  definitely  whether  the 
conferees  on  the  military  sales  bill  can 
reach  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  In  any  way  adect  the  substance  of 
section  501.  To  charge  that  it  does  so  is 
but  a  'red  herring"  to  divert  attention 
from  tlie  real  issue.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  the  United  States  will  or 
will  not  provide  jets  to  Israel,  or  the 
number  that  may  be  provided.  It  relates 
only  to  a  matter  of  jurisdiction.  The  Sen- 
ate has  alreadj'  passed  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes funds  for  selling  aircraft  to 
Israel.  That  bill  is  in  conference. 

All  m}'  amendment  does  is  to  stop  the 
rug  from  being  pulled  out  from  under 
that  conference.  It  is  not  merely  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  Issue  here;  it  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  comity  and  mutual 
respect  between  committees  so  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered in  that  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Reconn  a 
compilation  of  the  sources  for  supplying 
arms  to  Israel  even  if  the  military  sales 
bill  in  conference  does  not  pass  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stavt  MocoKatmtTM — Senstx  CoMUtrraE  OM 

FOBZICN    RXLATIONS 

Subject:  PosalblUUea  of  Supplying  Jet  Air- 
craft to  Israel. 
Without  passage  of  the  pending  FOtclgn 
Military  Sales  Bill,  Israel  could  receive  Jet 
alrcrurt  from  the  I7tilt«d  States  under  any 
of  the  foUowmg : 

1.  Private  Commercial  CKannelit:  Assum- 
ing the  State  Department  would  provide  the 
necessary  export  license.  Israel  could  pur- 
ciiase  any  Jet  aircraft  directly  from  the  n.8. 
manufacturer.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  sale  would  t>e  subject  to  negotiation. 
Israel  has  purciiased  mUltary  equipment 
through  these  regular  commercial  channels. 

2,  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  196$: 

(a)  Sections  21  and  22  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  sell  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  on  a  regular  commercial  basis. 
The  purchAser  has  up  to  120  days  after  de- 
livery to  make  payment.  Israel  la  eligible  to 
purchase  defense  arUcles  on  these  terms. 

From  1965  to  1969.  Israel  used  this  method 
more  than  any  other  to  purchase  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment. 

(b)  Section  32  prohibits  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  from  extending  credit  to  a  less- 
developed  country  for  the  purchase  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  However,  for  purposes  of 
distinguishing  between  developed  and  leas- 
developed  countries,  EX-IM  Bank  officials 
follow  the  Interest  equalization  tax  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Aside  from  some  20  countries  listed  under 
this  provision  ss  economically  developed 
(Israel  Is  not  listed  ss  one  of  them),  the 
President  determlnea  which  countries  are 
categonxed  as  developed  and  which  are  less 
developed.  Israel  ts  presently  catefforizei  as 
"less  developed."  But  It  could  be  categor- 
ized as  "developed"  If  the  President  so  deter- 
mined. Such  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  make  Israel  eligible  for  EX-XM 
Bank  credits. 
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In  tftllclng  with  ihe  TreMury  Department 
about  the  categories  of  developed  and  lese- 
developed  countries  under  tbe  interest 
Equalization  Tax  provision,  It  was  apparent 
tbat  tbe  determination  of  these  categories 
la  not  baaed  on  economic  criteria  alone.  I 
was  told,  for  example,  that  Iran  and  Libya 
are  categorized  aa  "developed"  while,  aa 
stated  above.  Israel  la  categorized  as  "less 
developed."  I  asked  Treasury  how  this  could 
bo  In  view  of  Israel's  greater  economic  devel- 
opment, relative  to  both  Iran  and  Libya,  and 
I  was  told  that  there  are  "other  factors"  that 
entered  into  determining  tbe  two  categories 
and  that  they  are  considered  on  an  Inter- 
agency basu. 

3.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1S6J,  as 
Amended: 

(at  Section  504  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion (or  military  grant  old  of  •SSO  million 
for  FY  1971.  The  President  could  use  any  or 
all  of  this  amount  for  supplying  Israel  with 
military  equipment.  The  House  has  passed 
the  Foreign  Aid  Appropnauoas  Bill  for  FY 
1971.  Including  In  U  the  full  1350  million  for 
military  grant  aid.  The  bill  is  pending  in  the 
Senate.  Foreign  aid  expenditures  axe  now  be- 
ing made   under   continuing   resolution. 

lb)  Section  506  gives  the  Prceldenc  "Spe- 
cial Authority"  to  draw  from  Department  of 
Defense  stocks  an  additional  OOO  million  for 
military  a&sl&iance  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  providing  he  determines  such  acUoa 
"vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
Any  or  all  of  this  amount  could  be  used  to 
meet  Urael'^  requirements.  This  provision  Is 
subject  to  subsequent  reimbursement  from 
futtire  MAP  appropriations: 

In  considering  (a)  axid  (b).  It  Is  well  to 
recall  that,  under  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
""nie  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  mili- 
tary assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  be  may  determine  .  ."  Aasumlng  Israel 
preferred  to  purchase  Jet  aircraft  (as  versus 
receiving  them  gratis) ,  tbe  President  has  tbe 
authority  to  pro\1de  up  to  t6S0  million  in 
credit  to  Israel  for  tbe  purchase  of  such  air- 
craft. He  could  provide  any  or  all  of  this 
amount  on,  say,  a  40-year  basis  at  a  percent 
interest. 

Moreover,  the  Preeldent  could  provide  Is- 
rael with  Jet  aircraft  on  a  loan  basis.  In  other 
words,  tbe  President  could  loan  Israel  a 
squadron  of  Phantom  jets,  and  has  tbe  au- 
thority to  determine  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  loan  arrangement. 

(CI  Under  section  503  the  President  can 
provide  "escess  defense  articles"  for  pur- 
poeea  of  military  assistance.  For  all  practical 
purposes  there  Is  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  surplus  equipment  that  can  be 
given  away  or  sold  In  any  fiscal  year.  (Tou 
will  recall  that  tbls  autborlty  was  used  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  to  give  Taiwan  a  num- 
ber of  P-lOOs  and  P-104«  after  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  authorize  an  additional  154.5  million 
in  military  aid  to  tbat  country.  So  far  as  I 
know,  tbere  ore  no  P-4e  in  the  excess  stock- 
pile, but  a  squadron  of  them  could  be  de- 
clared excess,  as  witness  the  P-1(X)b  and  F- 
104a.) 

The  FT  1971  Military  Authorization  Bill, 
reported  July  14.  authorizes  the  sale  of  Jet 
aircraft  to  Israel.  Section  501  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"The  Congress  views  with  grave  concern 
the  deepening  Involvement  of  the  Sovtat 
Union  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  clear  and 
present  danger  to  world  peace  resulting  from 
such  Involvement  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
by  the  United  States.  In  ordrr  to  restore  and 
maintain  tbe  military  balance  In  the  Middle 
Eoat,  by  furnisblng  to  Israel  the  means  of 
providing  for  ita  own  security,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  transfer  to  Israel,  by  sale. 
credit,  or  guaranty,  such  aircraft,  and  equip- 
ment appropriate  to  use,  maintain  and  pro- 
tect such  aircraft,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
counteract  any  past,  present,  or  future  In- 
creased military  assistance  provided  to  other 
countries  of  tbe  Middle  Bast.  Any  such  sale, 
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credit  sale,  or  guaranty  shall  be  made  on 
terms  and  conditions  not  less  favorable  than 
those  extended  to  other  countries  which  re- 
ceive the  same  or  similar  types  of  aircraft 
and  equipment." 

It  should  perhaps  be  emphasized  that  un- 
til there  is  a  change  in  the  Administration's 
policy  even  tbe  passage  of  tbe  Military  Sales 
Bill  would  not  secure  for  Israel  tbe  Phantom 
Jets  she  hoi  requested.  Likewise,  as  the  above- 
mentioned  posfilbillUes  indicate,  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  considerable  teen-ay  under  existing 
law  to  meet  Israel's  request — but,  again,  be- 
fore any  of  these  poeslbUmeB  are  open  to 
blm,  there  must  be  a  change  In  policy. 

I  certainly  think,  for  orderly  procedure, 
that  this  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 
It  cannot  possibly  prevent  the  sale  of  weap- 
ons to  Israel. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  amendment  to 
the  point  that  he  feels  that  his  com- 
mittee should  have  jurisdiction  over  saJe 
of  arms  to  foreign  countries,  rather  than 
tbe  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  iB  not  that  I  feel 
that:  it  is  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
specifically  spell  it  out.  and  that  has  al- 
ways been  true  up  until  this  session. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  clarify  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  does  not  pass — I  tliir* 
it  will,  of  course,  but  if  it  does  not — this 
section  501  will  go  into  effect.  It  does  not 
change  it.  But  the  orderly  way  is  for 
completion  of  congressional  action  on 
the  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  which 
provides  authority  for  1800  million  in 
sales.  In  addition  to  that  authority  the 
President  also  has  the  right  to  sell 
through  the  Import-Export  Bank,  the 
right  to  give  arms  away  through  the 
grant  aid  program  and  there  are  other 
means  available.  Even  those  items  that 
have  a  limit  are  very  large.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  prohibit  Is- 
rael from  getting  her  jets.  All  my 
amendment  seeks  to  accomplish  is  to 
insure  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  accepted,  it  would  not  af- 
fect sales  to  any  country,  not  just  Israel, 
but  any  country,  for  example  sales  to 
Libya  that  we  have  made? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not  affect 
it.  This  amendment  is  related  specifi- 
cally to  Israel,  but  it  would  not  affect  the 
sales  to  Israel,  which  are  the  only  ones 
the  Jackson  amendment  was  directed  at. 
The  other  one  comes  under  the  bill,  the 
one  in  conference,  which,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  htmg  up  primarily  over  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment.  We  had 
several  conferences,  but  the  House  went 
out  of  session,  as  the  Senator  knows.  We 
will  meet  again,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as 
they  come  back. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  says; 

Israeli  requirements  for  military  credit 
may  be  filled  from  the  President's  budget  II 
the  Jackson  Amendment  prevails.  Tbls  will 
not  be  the  case,  however,  if  Mr,  Pulbrlght's 
amendment  to  the  Jackaon  Amendment  ts 


adopted,  and  I  urge  your  opposition  to  such 
adoptioo. 

He  points  out  that: 

There  Is.  additionally,  the  question  of  tim- 
ing of  fund  availability  for  Israel.  The  long 
deferral  In  Congreesional  approval  of  fiscal 
yeara  1970  and  1971  FM3  leislslatlon  has  al- 
ready delaved  important  programs  in  about 
a  dozen  countnee  including  Israel.  Moreover, 
delay  until  flJteen  days  aft«r  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  tbe  Congre&s  could  mean 
that  vital  funds  would  not  l>e  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  tbe  military  baianoe  in 
the  Middle  East,  a  poUcy  to  which  the 
Unlt«d  States  Is  committed. 

Would  the  Senator  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  he  means  by  the  Presidents 
budget. 

But  as  to  use  of  the  existing  author- 
ity, they  are  already  supplying  anna 
through  the  regular  sales  program  as 
the  Senator  well  knows.  I  have  another 
letter  which  the  Secretary  marked  "con- 
fidential." The  one  from  which  the  Sen- 
ator quoted  is  for  immediate  release. 
I  got  one  today  marked  "confidential" 
which  I  can  show  the  Senator,  but  can- 
not put  into  the  Record  under  existing 
law. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  meant  to 
use  the  word  "sell"  or  "give,"  because 
there  is  authority  from  various  sources 
which  I  have  outlined  making  arms  or 
aircraft  available  to  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  4 
minutes. 

The  Senator  knows  that  last  year, 
when  we  turned  down  special  funds  for 
Taiwan,  they  turned  around  and  made 
the  planes  available  to  Taiwan  under  the 
excess  program,  which  they  could  do  for 
Israel.  I  only  cite  that  to  illustrate  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  real  emergency,  the 
President  can  use  that  authority.  He  can 
aLso  furnish  them  $300  million  In  arms, 
if  it  is  an  emergency,  pending  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  or  whatever 
orderly  way  he  might  wish  to  follow. 

What  is  involved  here  is  whether  there 
is  to  be  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  au- 
thorization and  control  of  these  various 
programs  for  selling  and  gi^'lng  away 
arms.  We  suggested  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  they  offer  an  ap- 
prt^riate  amendment  to  the  sales  bill, 
and  they  did  not  choose  to  do  it. 

The  provision  involved  here  is  an  open- 
ended  authorization,  ^^itbout  any  limit 
or  restriction  whatever.  There  is  no 
limitation  for  the  number  of  years  the 
authority  will  be  in  effect.  They  Jtist  say, 
"Whatever  you  wemt  to  give  them — $10 
billion  or  $20  billion — go  ahead  if  you 
want  to." 

Normally  we  do  not  do  that  for  any- 
one, anywhere.  We  certainly  do  not  do 
it  for  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  language,  one- half  of  tbe 
amoimt  which  it  is  intended  to  give  to 
the  Isra^  defense  will  not  be  possible? 
Not  more  than  one-half  can  be  made 
available  under  the  present  Military 
Sales  Act  alone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  tliat 
is  correct.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  if  the  Sen- 
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ator  is  t&Ucing  about  grants  or  sales.  II 
it  is  credit  sales,  tie  can  use  tbe  Export- 
Import  Bank,  for  example.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  declare  that  Israel  is  a  developed 
country.  He  can  supply  them  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  if  he  wants  to,  a 
billion  dollars  worth,  or  more. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  All  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment says  is  that  he  can  help  Israel  to 
the  degree  to  which  assistance  is  com- 
mitted: &nd  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  says  he  cannot.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PHLBRIGHT.  The  law  is  avail- 
able. I  have  the  details:  the  Senator 
himself  can  interpret  it.  He  does  not 
have  to  take  my  word  or  that  ot  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mysell  1  minute  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Referring  now  to  title  V,  page  18  of 
the  bill,  which  is  section  501,  I  was  op- 
posed to  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  and  voted  against  it  In  the  commit- 
tee. However,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  for  it.  and  I  stand  by  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  that  section  now. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
the  author  of  the  amendment  In  commit- 
tee, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  now  turn  over  all  the  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time?  Twenty  minutes  to  the  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  side 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  has  19 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  is 
a  simple  one:  will  the  Senate  now  pro- 
\  ide  the  President  with  the  authority  he 
needs  to  implement  our  long-standing 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  a  policy  based 
upon  support  for  the  security  of  Israel 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  military  bal- 
ance in  the  Middle  East? 

That  there  exists  a  consensus  among 
us  as  to  the  wisdom  and  importance  of 
this  policy  is  a  certainty  affirmed  by  Ave 
Presidents  and  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  current  membership  of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  said 
that  his  amendment  is  nothing  more 
than  an  effort  to  protect  the  Jurisdiction 
of  his  committee.  To  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  world  whose 
security  rests  on  the  avoidance  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  more  than  that.  It  would 
deny  or  delay  the  absolutely  essential 
authority  upon  which  we  can  provide, 
on  favorable  credit  t«rms.  the  aircraft 
and  other  equipment  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  Israel  and  for  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Section  SOI  of  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act  contains  a  policy  statement  of 
great  importance.  It  is  a  policy  statement 
that  echoes  the  sentiments  of  81  Sena- 
tors who  have  expressed  themselves  in 
letters  to  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Section  SOI  would  enable  the 


President  to  respond  positively  to  their 
expressed  view,  and  to  give  effect  to  their 
collective  request.  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  names  of  Senators  who  have 
called  upon  tlie  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  provide  adequate  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows . 

jAmes  B.  Allen  (D-A1&.). 

Gordon  AUou  (R-Oolo.). 

Boward  B.  Baker.  Jr.  (R-Tcnn.). 

BlTcli  B«yh  (D-Ind.) . 

Wallace  V.  Bennett  (R-t7t&h). 

J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R-Oel.). 

guenan  N  Burdlck  lO-N.  Dak.). 

Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.  tD-Va.) . 

Robert  C.Byrd  (D-W,  Va.). 

Rowvd  W.  Cannon  (D-Ner.). 

CUlIord  P  Caee  (R-N.J). 

Marlow  W.  Cook   (R-Ky.l. 

Norrla Cotton  (H-N.H.1. 

Alan  Cranston  (D-Oallf.) . 

Tbomaa  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.). 

Peter  H.  Domlnlck  (R-Oolo.) . 

Ttiomas  F.  Eagleton  (l>-Mo.>. 

Paul  J.  Fannin  (R-Allz.). 

Hiram  L.  Pong  |H-Hawau>. 

Charles  E  Ooodell  I  B-N.T.) . 

Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.). 

Mike  Orarel  (D-AUska). 

Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R-Wyo.) . 

Fred  R.  Harris  (D-Okla.) . 

Pl>lllp  A.  Hart  (D-Mlcb.). 

Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.). 

Speasard  L  Holland  (D-na.) . 

Roman  L.  Bruska  (R-Nebr.). 

Elanlel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawall). 

Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Waaii.) . 

Warren  O.  Mngnuson   (D-Wasb.). 

Barry  Ooldwater  ( R-Art«. ) . 

Ernest  P.  HolUngs  (D-8.C.». 

Wlllam  B  8axt>e  IR-Otalo). 

Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.l. 

Charles  McC.  M«f,hla».  Jr.  (B-Md.) . 

George  McOovern  (O-S.  Dak.). 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D-N.H.). 

Lee  Metcalf  lO-Mont). 

Walter F.  Mondale  (D-Mlno.). 

Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D-N.  Mex.). 

Frank  E.  Moss  ( D-Utah ) . 

George  Murphy  iR-Oalll.). 

Edmund  S.  Muskle  <0-Malne). 

Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wisc). 

Robert  W   Packwood  (R-Oieg.). 

John  O.  Pastore   (D-R.I. ). 

Claiborne  Pell  ID-RJ). 

Charles  H  Percy  (R-m.). 

Winston  L.  Prouty  (R-Vt.) . 

William  Proxmlre  (D-W1sc.). 

Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.Va.). 

Richard  S.  Schwelker  (R-Pa.). 

Ralph  T-  Smith  (R-ni.). 

JohnSparkman  (D-Ala.). 

William   B    SponK.   Jr.    (O-Va.). 

JobnStennls  (D-Mlss.|. 

Tod  Stevens  (R-AIaska). 

Strom  Thurmond  <H-8.0.). 

John  O.  Ttower  (R-T»x.) . 

Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.). 

Ramson  A   WUllams.  Jr.  (D-KJ.) 

Ralph  Tarborough  (D-Tex.) . 

Stephen  M.  Young  (D-Ohlo). 

James  B.  Pearson  (R-Sana.). 

B.  Everett  Jordan  (D-N.O.). 

Frank  Church  (D-Idaho). 

Sam  Ervln,  Jr.  (D-N.C.) . 

Carl  T  Curtis  (R-Nebr.). 

Stuart  Symington  (D-lAo.) . 

Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa). 

Barman  E.  TaJmadge  (D-Oa.). 

Gale  W   McG«e  (D-Wyo.). 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Maaa.). 

Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.). 

Jacob  K.  Javlta  (R-N.Y.) . 

Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Uaaa.). 

Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kaaa.) . 


Edward  J.  Oumey  IR-Fla.). 
Jack  MlUer  (R-Iow«| . 
Barold  £.  Bughea  (O-Iowa) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Etefense  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  dated  Au- 
gusts!. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sccrxtast  or  Detenbe. 
Wtuhington.  D.C..  Au^ltt  31,  1970. 

Hon.   JOHM    C.    9TE9fKt3, 

Ctiairvian,   Committee  on    Armed   Services. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Daaa  Ma.  CHsnkuN:  I  oppose  the  Ful- 
brlgfat  Amendment  to  Section  601  of  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act  cur- 
rently in  debate. 

The  Fulbrlght  Amendment  states  that  Sec- 
tion 601,  the  Jackson  Amendment,  will  not 
become  operative  unless  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  lalls  to  become  law.  This  Im- 
plies that  the  provisions  of  the  FMS  Act 
adequately  meet  the  credit  needs  of  Israel. 
Tills  ImpUcatlon  Is  strengthened  by  Mr.  Fuj- 
brlght'B  comment  that  the  FMS  Bill  "con- 
tains ample  funds  for  that  purpose". 

This  Is  not  the  case  and  I  must  urge  dis- 
approval of  the  proposal. 

The  requirements  of  Israel  have  Increased 
algnlflcBotly  since  36  February  1070  when 
our  Foreign  Military  Sales  Congressional 
Presentation  Document  was  submitted.  In 
the  light  of  this  requirement.  I  believe  that 
we  must  provide  credit  to  Israel  In  a  sub- 
stantially larger  arnount  than  we  have  an- 
ticipated. When  the  Conference  Committee 
approves  the  FMS  legislation,  we  expect  to 
t>e  able  to  provide  less  than  one-half  of  Is- 
raeli requirements  from  funds  contained 
therein - 

Israeli  requirements  for  military  credit 
may  be  filled  from  the  President's  budget  If 
the  Jackson  Amendment  prevails.  This  will 
not  t>e  the  case,  however.  iX  Mr.  Fulbrlghfa 
amendment  to  the  Jackson  Amendment  is 
adopted  and  I  urge  your  opposition  to  such 
adoption. 

Tbere  Is,  additionally,  the  question  of 
timing  of  fund  availability  for  Israel.  The 
long  deferral  In  Congressional  approval  of 
fiscal  years  1D70  and  1971  PMS  legislation  haa 
already  delayed  Important  programs  In  about 
a  doeen  countnca  Including  Israel.  Moreover, 
delay  until  fifteen  days  after  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  Congreaa  could  mean 
that  vital  funds  would  not  be  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  mUltary  balance  In 
the  Middle  East,  a  policy  to  wlilch  the 
United  States  Is  committed. 

With  regard  to  arms  deliveries  to  Israel 
during  the  90-daf  cease-fire,  we  are  taking 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
arms  balance  does  not  Up  against  Israel.  PMS 
legislation  or  other  credit  arrangements  for 
Israel  should,  therefore,  not  l>e  delayed  fur- 
ther, and  we  must  assure  that  the  total  avail- 
able credit  Is  adequate  to  maintain  a  balance 
subject  to  rapid  change. 

We  have  hope,  of  course,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght.  that  the  ceau-flre  will  hold 
and  will  lead  to  lasting  peace.  Our  aid  policy 
is  baaed  upon  and  acta  In  support  of  thU 
common  objective. 
Sincerely, 

Mrt-vm  R.  Lauu). 

Mr.  JACKBON.  The  precise  effect  of 
the  pending  amendment  would  be  either 
to  kill  or  delay  the  crucial  authority  con- 
tained in  section  501. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  P  esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  it  klU  It? 
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It  says  specifically  it  is  not  to  be  effec- 
tive unless  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
bill  does  not  pass.  That  bill  contains  a 
great  deal  of  authority. 

Mr.  JACKSON  But  if  the  conference 
committee  reaclMS  an  agreement  that  Is 
approved  by  both  bodies  and  sent  to  the 
President,  then  that  supersedes  section 
501. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ttiat  is  right.  But 
that  is 

Mr.  JACKSON  And  I  want  to  point 
out  right  here  and  now,  the  real  issue 
is  the  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  Israels  needs:  and  under  the 
Military  Sales  Act,  taking  together  fiscal 
1970  and  fiscal  197U  there  simply  are  no 
funds  available  to  fulfil]  future  commit- 
ments to  IsraeL  All  the  money  has  been 
obligated  by  agreement  covering  the  13 
nations.  This  is  the  crux  ot  the  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  .*si,uraing  that  that 
is  true — I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  true, 
because  there  are  oUier  sources — is  not 
the  orderly  way.  which  the  Senate  fol- 
lows in  every  case  I  know  of.  to  a"^k  for 
a  supplemental?  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  precedent  in  which  Congress  or 
the  Senate  has  ever  authorized  an  un- 
limited appropriation,  as  this  amend- 
ment does,  for  any  country  in  the  world? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot  cite  a  specific 
precedent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  never  has. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  point  is  that  this 
IS  an  unprecedented  situation,  and  the 
truth  is  that,  under  the  military  sales  au- 
thorization, if  it  goes  through,  for  fiscal 
1970  and  1971.  a  total  of  $500  million 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  $600  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ail  right.  The  Senator 
knows  the  total  amount.  All  he  has  to  do 
Is  check  Only  $500  million  has  been 
authorized  for  appropriation.  No  funds 
are  available  to  take  care  of  ongoing 
commitments.  This  refers  to  past  com- 
mitments. The  authority  would  cover 
agreements  already  entered  Into. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  President  has  discretion  to  shift 
that.  If  he  wanU  to  give  it  to  Israel,  he 
can. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  have  already  en- 
tered into  agreements  with  the  other  12 
countries,  and  there  is  no  authority 
available.  This  Is  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
The  authority  under  the  Military  Sales 
Act  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  this  imme- 
diate problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  did  not  the 
.Senator  follow  the  usual  practice  and  ask 
for  a  supplemental?  That  Is  what  is  done 
in  every  other  similar  case  of  which  I 
know.  To  go  to  a  different  committee  and 
give  an  open-ended  authorization,  with- 
out any  celling  whatever,  I  think  is  un- 
precedented, for  a  domestic  or  a  foreign 
program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  this  is  not  .self-executing.  Funds  are 
or  must  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  the  authority  1»  of  no  slg- 
niflcance.  Did  the  administration  request 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No:  they  did  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Initi- 
ated it? 

Mr.  JACKBON.  That  is  correct.  I  Ini- 
tiated It  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee, in  light  of  the  crisis  we  face  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  I  thought — that  the  Senate  ought 
to  take  a  little  more  Initiative  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try, and  this  Is  exactly  what  we  did.  We 
did  not  stand  by  and  wait 

I  did  consult  Informally  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch,  and 
they  welcome  this  adilitlonal  authority 
In  light  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  respect  to  the  jurisdictional 
question.  I  want  to  say  that  these  com- 
mittees overlap.  Both  committees  get 
into  areas  that  pertain  to  problems  of 
the  other.  I  am  trying  to  take  care  of 
an  immediate  problem,  a  critical  situa- 
tion, which  demands  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  not  overlap- 
ping. What  the  Senator  is  proposing  Is 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
give  up  Jurisdiction  over  foreign  military 
sales.  That  can  be  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  way,  but  until  it  Is,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  have  to  agree  that  he  knows 
of  no  precedent  by  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  administration  does 
not  ask  for  a  supplemental,  which  is  the 
right  way  to  do  it.  We  have  that  in  do- 
mestic or  foreign  matters.  We  do  not  go 
around  a  committee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion and  put  in  this  kind  of  open-ended 
authorization. 

Did  the  Senator  conduct  hearings  on 
thi.?  authorization?  Were  there  any  hear- 
ings on  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No  hearings  were  held 
on  it.  It  was  discussed  twice  at  length  in 
committee,  with  17  senators  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  no 
hearings;  yet,  it  is  an  unlimited  authori- 
zation. It  could  be  $10  billion  if  they 
wish.  Tills  is  a  practice  which.  I  submit, 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  traditions  and 
practice  of  the  Senate — or  of  either  body, 
for  that  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
hearings  but  an  authorization  of  an  un- 
limited amoimt. 

Mr.  JACBISON.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee — I  want  to 
emphasize  again — must  appropriate  the 
funds  that  are  necessary.  The  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  amply  answers 
all  questions  about  the  administration's 
position.  They  support  it.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  vital  to  our  own  security. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  other  com- 
ment, for  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  for  a  half  min- 
ute, because  I  do  want  to  yield  time  to 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  letter  I  put  in  the  Record  on  June  26. 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  having  heard  about 
this,  and  suggested  that  if  the  language 


U  the  foregoing  language  Is  not  forceful 
enough  in  the  opinion  of  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  I  should  think 
that  an  amendment  to  the  pending  blU 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  vehicle  lor 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate  than 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  ProcuremeBt 
Act. 

In  other  words.  I  suggested  In  June 
that  tliey  follow  the  usual  procedure. 
There  certainly  is  no  disposition  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  anyone 
else  I  know  of  to  deny  Israel  what  Is 
needed,  but  the  objective  is  merely  to 
retain  the  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  most 
Senators  are  realists.  Had  we  proceeded 
to  attach  this  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  It  would  have  failed  ut- 
terly to  aid  Israel;  because  some  of  us 
were  aware  that  this  particular  act,  the 
Military  Sales  Act  was  going  to  be  tied 
up  indefinitely.  I  was  aware  of  this;  and 
when  I  offered  the  amendment  In  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  did  so 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  action,  so 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  In  a  position  to  grant  the  aid 
he  needs.  I  think  that  events  since  then 
have  clearly  sustained  my  position. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  and  U  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  or  similar  legislation, 
were  to  be  enacted  into  law,  section  501 
would  die  at  once.  The  result  wxiuld  be  to 
deny  to  the  President  the  authority  he 
needs  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  providing 
Israel  with  the  tools  she  needs  to  provide 
for  her  own  defense.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  falls 
to  be  crxacted  into  law,  the  effect  of  the 
pending  amendment  would  be  to  delay 
to  a  date  uncertain  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  501.  Either  result  is  un- 
deiiirable:  neither  has  any  redeeming 
value,  save  as  a  senseless  obstruction  to 
important  legi-slation  that  is  supported 
by  the  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people. 

I  p-m  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  will  achieve 
B  compromise  in  their  deliberations,  and 
that  they  will  thereby  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  1  am  convinced  that 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  in  seeing  its 
version  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
emerge  from  conference  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  pending  amendment.  This  is 
so  because  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
vides that  If  the  conference  does  produce 
agreement,  Israel  will  have  available  to 
it  only  the  severely  limited  credits  con- 
tained in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
rather  than  the  adequate  credits  avail- 
able under  section  501. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  Is  inadequate  for 


the  existing  biU,  the  Foreign  Military    the  purpose  of  assisting  Israel  to  ma^ 


Sales  Act  Is  not  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  situation — I  will  read  from  the 
letter: 

If  the  foregoing  language  is  not  force- 
ful enough  in  the  opinion  of  members  of 
the  committee  on  Armed  Forces,  I 
should  think  that  an  amendment  to  the 


tain  the  military  balance  on  which  her 
survival — and  our  vital  interests  In  the 
Middle  East — is  based.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  is  the  case  and  why, 
therefore,  section  501  is  vltel: 

First   the  total  authority  to  appro- 
priate in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 


pending  bill  would  be  a  more  appropriate  Is  only  $250  million  for  each  of  flsMl 

vehicle  for  bringing  the  subject  before  1970  and  1971,  a  sum  anaU  in  Ita^and 

the  Senate  than  an  amendment  to  the  one  which  must  Mrve  the  credit  ne^  of 

Defense  Procurement  Act  approximately   13   nations.  The  Israeli 
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share  ol  these  lunds  Is  but  a  frwOon  of 
the  total  and  has  been  negotia.«d  tor  Uie 
purpose  of  meeting  Israeli  obligaUons  for 
Equipment  aereed  to  in  earlier  y^^^-f 
lact  Mr.  President,  there  are  no  funds 
at^lable  to  Israel  under  the  Foirign 
Miliury  Sales  Act  to  meet  the  sharply 
increased  requirements  arUmg  out  ol  re- 
cent Soviet  aid  to  the  Arab  States. 

Moreover.  Israel  has  outstanding  ob- 
Ugatioii.-i  to  make  repav-ments  on  prior 
arms  iraniacllons  that  today  consiituw 
a  severe  burden  on  an  economy  already 
laboring  under  a  defense  budget  that 
consumes  more  than  a  quarter  of  her 
GNP.  the  equivalent  of  a  $300  t;Ulion  U5 
defense  budget.  In  addition  Mr  PrMi- 
dent  total  immediate  Israeh  needs  are 
several  tunes  greater  than  the  «""«  au- 
thorization for  Israel  in  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  these  needs  arf  sub- 
ject to  rapid  increases  as  the  military 
balance  m  the  Middle  East  is  in  a  state 
of  contmuous  adjastinent. 

Finally.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  an 
ticlpate  additional  Israeli  requirements 
for  credit  aid.  The  repeated  violations  of 
the  cease-fire— each  time  they  occur— 
raise  the  cosU  to  Israel  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  defense.  This  financial  bur- 
den o^lsrael  is  matched.  I  believe,  by  an 
^ual  burden  on  the  Dulled  States  to 
provide,  on  favorable  Wrms.  llie  eqmp- 
ment  necessary  to  oSset  the  effects  of 
clandeiitine  mUiUry  acUvity  to  which 
Israel  is  now  unable  to  ■^P*"'*."!*/*: 
suit  of  their  adherence  to  the  tf"^  °' 
the  cease-fire.  We  can  never  offset  the 
pric«  in  Israeli  Uves  that  may  have  to  be 
paid  to  restore  the  detenoratmg  nuHtary 
balance.  The  provision  of  adequate  credit 
aid  is  the  ver>-  least  we  can  do. 

Second  section  50!  would  be  necessary 
even  if  the  authority  conUined  m  the 
Foreign  MUiury  Sales  Act  were  substan- 
tially greater  than  it  in  fact  is  This  «  » 
because  the  terms  under  which  credits 
are  made  avaUable  through  that  act  are 
whoUy  inappropriate  w  pressing  Israeli 
neeas  Repayment,  for  example,  must  be 
completed  within  10  years  There  can  be 
no  departure  from  this  sUtutory  provi- 
sion. Moreover,  it  is  standing  practice 
under  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  to 
charge  rates  of  mterest  equal  to  the  pre- 
vailing cost  to  the  Treasury.  Both  oJ 
these  conditions,  m  the  present  case,  are 
prohiblUve.  IsraeU  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  their  defense  needs  on  a 
cash  sale  basis.  Ten  year  and  cost-to-the 
Treasury  terms  are  only  a  marginal  im- 
provement, given  the  serious  state  of  the 
Israeli  economy. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  mtro- 
duced  section  501,  with  the  intention 
that  credits  be  made  available  to  the  ex- 
lent  neccssarv  to  effect  the  policy  sutcd 
in  section  501.  Moreover,  I  anticipate 
that  my  intention  to  have  credits  made 
available  on  substantially  more  favor- 
able terms  has  proven  essential  and  will 
be  so  regarded  by  the  executive  branch. 
I  have  in  mind  a  period  for  repayment 
on  the  order  of  25  years  or  more,  and 
rates  of  mterest  that  would  be  negligi- 
ble  and  cerUinly  concessionary. 

It  was  also  my  Intention  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  place  a  broad  In- 
terprewtion  on  the  terms  "equipment 
necessary  to  use.  maintain,  and  protect 


Isuchl  aircraft"  so  that  equipment  such 
as  ordnance.  ECM.  maintenance  and  re- 
pair facilities,  reconnaissance  devices, 
defensive  missiles  and  the  like  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  vital  advanced  aircraft. 
This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
security  of  Israel  is  dependent  upon  the 
unchallenged  superiority  of  the  IsraeU 
Air  Force. 

The  Israelis  have  said  that  they  wUl 
not  be  another  CzechoslovaKla  and  we 
alone  are  in  a  posiUon  to  help  them  re- 
store and  maintain  the  mUitary  balance. 
I  might  add  that  the  fate  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1938  is  as  real  to  the  Israelis  as 
the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  30  years  laUr. 
in  1968. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  manifested  an  interest  to 
the  Middle  East  since  Czarist  times,  and 
they  would  be  involved  there  today  even 
If  Israel  did  not  exist.  Moscow  is  aggres- 
sively exploiting  the  tragic  conflict  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Jews  to  strengthen  the 
Soviet  position  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
destroy  Western  Influence  in  the  area. 
We  must  recogtUze  the  threats  to  our 
own  security  that  result  from  Soviet  de- 
signs in  that  region.  The  Mediterranean 
is  of  crucial  strategic  interest  to  aU 
NATO  naUons.  tacluding  the  United 
States  The  Middle  East  Is  a  gateway  not 
onlv  to  the  Persian  Oulf  but  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  North  Africa.  We  have 
important  poUUcal  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  where  we  have  good  friends,  in- 
cluding Israel  and  a  number  of  nations 
m  the  Arab  world.  We.  and  especlaUy  our 
NATO  allies,  have  vital  interesU  m  the 

Mr  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  were  it  not  for  Uie 
fact  of  cultural  and  sentimenul  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Israel  the  question  of  who  controls  Is- 
rael would  not  Involve  a  direct  threat 
to  the  United  SUtes.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  Just  suggested,  I  simply  cannot 
agree  with  this  view. 

But  I  wish  to  add.  Mr.  President,  my 
deep  belief  that  ih2  cultural  and  senti- 
mental ties  of  which  the  Senator  speaks 
are  a  tribute  to  the  open  identification  of 
the   American   people   with   the  ardent 
desire  of  the  IsraeU  people  for  freedom, 
peace  and  security.  Far  from  lamenting 
the  fact  that  we  as  a  naUon  are  moved 
to  a  common  bond  with  this  Uberal  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East.  1  am  proud 
that  our  sentiments  He  with  the  impulse 
to  democracy  and  Justice  wherever  in 
the  world  these  values  are  to  be  found. 
So  long  as  we  retain  our  determination 
that  free  men  desiring  to  remain  free 
and  independent  wlU  strUce  the  senU- 
ments  of  the  American  people,  we  and 
the  free  world  will  survive  and  flourish. 
Mr.  President.  I.  for  one,  could   not 
find  It  in  my  conscience  to  ask  the  Is- 
raelis to  aUow  another  day  to  pass,  while 
they  continue  to  support  our  peace  ini- 
tiative at   great  risk   to  theU-  survival, 
without  assuring  them  that  we  wiU  stand 
by  our  commitment  to  help  them  main- 
tain the  mUitary  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  SecUon  501  offers  such  assurances 
by  granting  the  President  the  authority 
he  needs.  Seldom  to  the  history  of  our 
country  have  the  dictates  of  national 
prudence  and  honor  been  so  congruent. 


Seldom  has  an  Issue  so  clear  and  direct 
been  within  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  resolve. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  section 
501  of  the  mUllary  procurement  bUl  was 
agreed  upon  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee after  considerable  discussion.  It 
was  not  intended  nor  should  it  be  inter- 
preted as  an  effort  to  usurp  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  committee.  Rather. 
it  was  approved  as  a  measure  necessary 
to  provide  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  with  sufficient  flexibility  to 
meet  Us  Mideast  commitments. 

I  do  not  mtend  to  resurrect  the  debate 
on  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act  at  this 
time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  that 
legislation  simply  does  not  contain  ade- 
quate authorization  of  funds  to  meet  the 
present  and  expected  credit  requirements 
for  miutary  equipment  purchases  of  the 
Israeli  government.  According  to  Secre- 
tary Laird,  in  his  August  31  letter  to 
Senator  Stennib.  we  can  expect  to  be 
able  to  provide  less  than  one-half  of  Is- 
raels  requirements  from  funds  contained 
Ui  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act.  Fur- 
thermore, the  FMS  biU  must  also  pro- 
vide assistance  for  some  12  other  coun- 
tries. 

Section  301.  however,  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  seU  to  Israel  aircraft 
and  equipment  necessary  to  maintain 
and  protect  such  aircraft,  it  It  deems 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  Retention  of  sec- 
tion 501.  unamended,  would  give  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  to  provide  aid  consist- 
ent with  Its  commitment  to  Israel  with- 
out havmg  to  wait  and  see  whether  the 
Foreign  MUllary  Sales  Act  ever  emerges 
from  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mideast  ceasefire  Is 
tenuous.  I  believe  that  a  firm  reafBrma- 
tion  ol  the  US.  determination  to  rebuff 
Soviet  adventures  in  the  Mideast  wUl  do 
much  to  preserve  the  ceasefire  and  bring 
about  peace  there.  Without  altering  the 
mUitary  balance  in  any  way.  a  large  vote 
against  the  Pulbright  amendment  to  see- 
Uon  501  WiU  provide  evidence  to  the  So- 
viets that  the  Senate  wlU  not  let  mere 
techrucalities  nor  jurisdictional  squab- 
bles hinder  Its  ellort  in  the  Mideast. 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
mUltary  procurement  bill,  this  body  has 
consistently  voted  in  a  manner  which  In- 
dicates a  delermination  not  to  allow  this 
Nation  to  become  a  miUUrUy  Inferior 
one.  This  determination.  whUe  meaiUng- 
less  vrtthout  the  hardware  necessary  to 
Unplement  U.S.  poUcy.  wUl  do  much  to 
convince  the  Soviets  that  It  Is  clearly  in 
iheU-  best  interests  to  pursue  peace  in  the 
Mideast  and  around  the  world  We  should 
seize  on  this  one  additional  opportunity 
to  underline  this  determination. 

We  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  Juris- 
dictional argument.  As  I  sUWd  previous- 
ly, section  501  is  not  designed  to  seize 
jurisdiction  from  any  commitlee.  I  would 
respectfully  observe,  however,  that  if  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  can  call 
scientists  to  tesUfy  on  the  technical  feosi- 
biUty  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system, 
there  seems  Uttle  reason  why  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  cannot  assist  In 
assuring  the  mUltary  security  of  Israel 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
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2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  whUe  the 
failure  to  pass  the  foreign  miUtary  sales 
biU  would  damage  our  relations  with  sev- 
eral countries,  the  case  of  Israel  is 
unique,  more  urgent,  and  should  be 
treated  in  a  special  manner. 

At  a  tune  when  there  is  at  least  some 
chance  for  a  settlement  to  the  Middle 

East based    on    the    inlUalive    of    the 

United  SUtes— it  is  essential  that  the 
good  faith  which  Israel  has  shown  by 
agreeuig  to  the  ceasefire  and  a  start  of 
talks  not  be  shaken.  Her  long-term  se- 
curity mast  not  be  endangered  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  miUaUve.  Yet.  despite  the 
United  States  repeated  efforts  to  engage 
the  Soviet  Union  in  serious  arms  llmlU- 
Uons  in  the  Middle  East.  Soviet  arms 
have  continued  to  flow  to  Egypt  in  re- 
cent monUis.  Even  it  Uie  foreign  mUlUry 
sales  bUl  were  passed.  It  would  not  be 
adequaw  to  meet  this  new  situation. 

More  than  doUars  are  involved  m  this 
debate.  There  are  some  in  Israel  who 
have  already  expressed  doubts  about  our 
intention  and  misgivings  about  entermg 
into  peace  negotiaUons.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide credit  assistance  can  only  retoforce 
the  apprehensions  of  these  skeptics.  This 
could  make  much  more  difBcult  the  al- 
ready difflcult  task  of  tryUig  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  which 
have  for  too  long  troubled  the  Middle 
East. 

Even  if  passed  the  foreign  military 
sales  bUl  would  not  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  situation  created  as  a  resiUt  of 
mcreased  Soviet  Involvement  In  the 
UAR  But  adoption  of  the  Pulbright 
amendment  could  result  in  no  acUon  on 
credits  for  Israel  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress if  the  foreign  mUitary  sales  bUl 
is  not  enacted.  The  admtaistraUon  would 
then  not  be  able  to  make  a  request  before 
January-February  1971. 

This  delay  could  lead  to  serious  finan- 
cial problems  in  Israel:  It  could  impair 
confidence  in  our  good  faith.  It  would 
come  at  a  most  injudicious  tUne — when 
the  urgent  need  is  to  avoid  acUons  that 
would  Jeopardize  the  chances  of  moving 
toward  a  peaceful  setUemeiU  m  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  President,  one  would  suspect  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  some  of  those  In  the 
conference  here  on  the  foreign  mUltary 
sales  bUl  who  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  to  support  it  In  the  con- 
ference, if  they  were  to  be  assured  that 
something  would  be  done  with  regard 
to  our  commitment  to  Israel.  I  think  It 
wrong  Just  to  attempt  to  Influence  an- 
other conference  by  an  amendment  of 
this  kind,  which  would  force  the  United 
SUtes  to  delay  or  possibly  even  to  de- 
fault on  some  of  its  commitments  to 
Israel. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  to  section  501  Is 
cast  In  terms  of  jurisdictional  respon- 
slbUlty.  However,  its  practical  effect  is  to 


threaten  the  very  purpose  of  section  501, 
which  is  to  provide  Israel  with  the 
means  of  providing  for  her  own  security. 
I  oppose  it  for  several  reasons; 
FU-st.  the  need  for  assistance  to  Israel 
cannot  await  the  condition  that  section 
501  become  operative  only  when  foreign 
mUiUry  sales  legislation  has  failed.  TTiis 
threatens  to  defer  too  long  the  necessary 
legislative  authority  to  help  Israel. 

Apart  from  excessive  delay,  the  Pul- 
bright amendment  does  not  assure  funds 
sufficient  to  meet  Israels  credit  requUre- 
ments.  As  it  now  sUnds  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  the  foreign  mUitary 
sales  legislation  wUl  authorize  a  mUl- 
urj'  credit  program  In  amount  no  higher 
than  $300  miUion  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971.  These  amounU  must  be 
shared  by  at  least  a  dozen  countries. 
More  Imporuntly.  Israel's  needs  have 
mounted  during  the  last  few  months  far 
beyond  those  anticipated  last  February 
when  the  request  lor  foreign  mUltary 
sales  legislation  was  submitted.  Those 
requests  contsjned  only  nominal 
amounts  for  Israel.  I  must  question  the 
suggestion  that  foreign  mUlUry  sales 
legislation  contains,  what  Senator  Pci- 
BRICHT  caUs  "ample"  funds  for  Israel. 

Lastly,  the  normal  credit  terms  for 
foreign  mUlUry  sales  esteblished  by 
sutute  are  not  as  flexible  as  Israel  now 
requires,  and  section  501  provides. 

In  summary,  approval  of  amendment 
868  would  establish  that  the  Senate 
favors  insufficient  credit  resources  for 
Israel,  deferred  too  far  into  the  future, 
and  on  terms  Inconsistent  with  Israel's 
critical  financial  problems.  I  urge,  there- 
fore, that  the  pending  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  be  too  high 
in  my  praise  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson',  who 
sought  to  remedy  the  situation  in  Israel 
as  it  relates  to  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
entire  Arab  world,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  offering  this  section  501. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  I  honor  my  chairman  for 
raising  this  issue,  as  it  properly  should 
be  raised. 

I  wish  I  could  go  along  vrith  him  on 
it  but  I  am  sure  that  everyone  would 
an-ee  that  I  have  an  Inflexible  and  moral 
rule  that  I  do  not  yield  to  any  given 
exigency.  This  is  such  an  exigency.  Even 
if  the  amendment  were  not  to  the  bUl. 
or  It  had  gone  to  committee  and  been 
voted  on  and  no  one  would  have  voted  on 
it  the  exigency  Is  this:  It  Is  essential,  to 
my  judgment,  that  the  cease-fire  Is  to 
hold  up  so  that  Israel  may  have  at  least 
the  feeUng  that  it  is  not  betog  divested  of 
any  arms  suppUes;  otherwise  a  cease-fire 
Is  more  Ukely  to  coUapse  because  of  the 
Ume  element  to  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment and  must  inevitably  result  to  a 
delay  of  indispensable  arms  supplies  to 
Israel  to  susUto  the  peace  negotiaUons. 
I  shall  most  regretfuUy  have  to  voU 
against  the  amendment  but  I  do  so  with- 
out to  any  way  considering  this  a  prece- 


dent 1  am  fully  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate wUl.  when  the  occasion  Is  suiUble, 
protect  the  jurisdiction  of  every  com- 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
mtaute    to    the    Senator    from    South 

Carolina.  _^    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  1  mtoute.  .^     ,    _^ 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
sltuaUon  to  the  Middle  East  is  one  of 
grave  concern  to  aU  Americans  and 
especlaUy  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  ^,„  , 

In  the  mUitary  procurement  blU  for 
flscal  year  1971  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  recognizing  the  serious 
nature  of  the  Middle  East  situation,  took 
action  to  meet  that  requirement. 

This  was  done  by  authoring  the 
President  to  transfer  to  Israel,  by  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  such  aircraft 
and  equipment  to  matotato  or  protect 
such  aircraft,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Amendment  No.  868.  as  proposed  by 
the  dlstlngiUshed  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
would  strike  this  section  from  the  blU 
uiUess  the  Foreign  MUiUry  Sales  Act  f  aUs 
to  be  enacted  tato  law  wlthto  15  days 
after  the  sine  die  adjournment  ol  the 
second  session  of  the  9l5t  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Indi- 
cates that  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Israel.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment takes  the  position  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  This  Is  based  on  the  lact  that 
the  situation  to  the  Middle  East  has 
changed  considerably  stace  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Administration  requests,  tocorporated 
to  the  Sales  Act.  were  drawn  during  the 
first  of  the  year  before  Soviet  toterven- 
tion  to  the  Middle  East.  Stocc  passage  of 
the  act  by  the  Senate  an  uneasy  truce  has 
developed  between  the  two  factions.  Dur- 
tog  this  truce  Israel  has  charged  that 
Egypt  has  strengthened  its  forces  and 
further  affected  the  balance  of  power 
against  them. 

In  order  to  provide  the  needed  flexlbu- 
ity  to  the  Middle  East  the  President  needs 
the  authority  conUtoed  to  the  pending 
bUl.  It  should  be  remembered  that  due 
to  various  delays  funds  lor  both  the  1970 
and  1971  foreign  miUUry  sales  programs 
are  tied  up  in  the  MUiUry  Sales  Act  now 
to  conference.  At  present  the  conferees 
are  trytog  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bUls.  the 
latter  containing  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  attached  by  this  body. 

Thus  many  countries  which  receive 
assistance  under  this  act.  tocluding  Is- 
rael, have  not  had  the  benefit  of  such 
help  which  would  normaUy  have  been 
provided  to  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment 
By  so  doing,  we  would  be  better  able  to 
meet  our  commitments  to  the  Middle 
East  and  thereby  help  Insure  peace  In 
that  troubled  area 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  two  or  three  points.  One 
is  that  this  could  not  possibly  affect  the 
Immediate  situation.  This  money  we  are 
talktog  about  is  for  arms  next  year  or 
the  f  oUowing  year — it  has  no  appUcatlon 
to  Immediate  shipments. 
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Let  me  make  a  few  more  points;  There 
was  no  formal  request  for  the  amend- 
ment by  the  administration.  Also  there 
were  no  hearings  on  It  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  STiSNis'  opposed  It  In  com- 
mittee as  he  just  swted  a  moment  ago. 
There  Is-no  limit  on  the  authority  m 
the  section.  EvidenUy  those  who  oppose 
mj'  amendment  do  not  have  the  slightest 
confidence  that  the  ceasefire  wiU  resiUt 
in  a  settlement.  It  means,  obviously,  that 
they  are  getting  ready  lor  a  major  war. 
At  least,  that  Is  the  way  it  wlU  be  inter- 
Dteted  I  would  think,  because  of  the  un- 
limited nature  of  the  arms  proposal. 
Since  there  were  no  hearings,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senate  could  be  so  Im- 
pressed with  a  bUl  glvtag  unlimited 
authorizaUon  without  hearings,  and  with 
the  chairman  opposed  to  it.  as  he  stated 
a  moment  ago.  and  the  administraUon 
not  recommending  it. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  u>  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  „„^~,      ,«, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoni.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Coopoi  IsrecognlMd. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  difficult  question  to  vot«  upon  but  I 
suuport  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
We  have  been  waging  this  batUe  not  sole- 
ly on  jurisdictional  grounds.  The  question 
S  whether  the  President  should  come  to 
Congress  and  make  his  proposals  to  a 
co^ttee-whether  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services— regarding  toajor 
suppUes  and  weapons  to  other  countries. 
That  is  the  issue  involved. 

1  support  the  proposal  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  makes,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  arms  for  Israel,  and 
Igree  with  his  reasoning  that  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  if  the  ceasefire  would  not 
gland. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  w^e  have 
taken  the  uaiUaUve  now.  and  the  Oe- 
partment  of  Defense  and  the  administra- 
Uon now  agree  with  the  provisions  of 
secUon  501.  I  think  it  Is  the  sort  of  au- 
thority that  is  needed  in  Ught  of  the 
present  situation-  j„„.,  h, 

Thus.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 

rejected.  _      .j     .    t 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FrLaaiCHi) . 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serviises 
Committee.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
strongly  supported  section  501  when  it 
was  offered  as  an  amendment  In  our 
committee  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson). 

While  the  matter  of  foreign  military 
sales  might  not  normally  faU  within  the 
scope  of  our  work  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  regard  section  501  as  a  crit- 
ical provision  that  must  be  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  President  has  staled  this  country  s 
desire  to  see  the  balance  of  power  re- 
tained in  the  Middle  East  and  to  help 
Israel  to  retain  it.  However,  due  to  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act  for  either  the  1970  or 
1971  nscal  year,  the  President  finds  that 
his  hands  are  Ued  on  the  matter  of  selling 
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Israel  the  additional  aircraft  it  so  des- 
perately needs. 

The  President's  hands  will  stay  tied 
unless  we  can  enact  section  501.  which 
gives  the  President  expUcit  authority  to 
seU  to  Israel  all  the  aircraft  it  needs  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  millUry  bal- 
ance. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  have  the  effect  of 
sidetracking  section  501  until  we  sec  what 
progress  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
make  with  the  Foreign  Mlliury  Sales 
Act  H  R  15628.  But  that  bUl  is  simply 
not  an  acceptable  alternative  to  this  sec- 
Uon 501. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  has  been  tied  up  in 
conference  since  the  beginning  of  July, 
with  no  clear  indicaUon  when  it  will 
emerge. 

Second,  this  bill,  even  if  it  does  emerge 
from  conference,  will  only  be  an  author- 
izaUon for  foreign  military  sales.  If  the 
conferees  do  not  reach  agreement  until 
late  m  the  session.  It  may  be  too  late  for 
the  regular  appropriaUon  bill  to  apply 
and  a  supplemental  appropriaUon  will 
have  to  be  sought  next  year  by  the  ad- 
ministraUon. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  For- 
eign MiUtary  Sales  Act  is  not  going  to 
meet  Israels  full  requirements  for  mili- 
tary aid  at  present.  In  fact.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
lAlrd.  less  than  half  of  what  Israel  re- 
quires could  »»  provided  from  the  For- 
eign MUitary  Sales  Act  now  in  confer- 
ence. As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated 
In  his  letter  to  our  committee  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.STiNKisi ; 

Tbt  requlrfmenu  of  IsrMl  have  IncreMWj 
Hgnlficsuitlj  since  26  February  1970  when 
our  Foreign  Military  S.1M  Con«r««alon»l 
Presinutlon  Document  was  submlttod  In 
tbe  Ught  of  this  requlrtment.  I  Uelleve  that 
we  m'ist  provide  creillt  to  Israel  In  a  eub- 
stanllnlly  larger  amount  than  we  have  an- 
ticipated When  the  <3onference  Committee 
approtes  the  FMS  legislation,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  provide  leM  than  one-halt  of 
lazmell  tequlremenu  from  lunda  contained 
therein. 


Mr.  President.  It  Is  clear  that  if  we 
were  to  sidetrack  secUon  501.  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  do.  the  mlllUry  aid  so  vi- 
tally needed  from  us  by  Israel  would  be 
too  UtUe.  and  too  late.  Israel  has  its  back 
to  the  wall,  a  situation  which.  In  the 
past.  It  has  not  been  able  to  tolerate  for 
long  It  has  accepted  a  standstill  cease- 
fire in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  and  has  ac- 
cepted for  the  first  time,  some  noUon 
of  eventual  withdrawal  from  territories 
It  occupies.  In  return,  we  have  promised 
Israel  that  Its  security,  present,  and  fii- 
ture.  would  not  be  compromised.  Now  it 
Is  time  to  give  the  administration  the 
authority  It  needs — and  wants — to  make 
good  on  these  pledges  to  Israel. 

In  his  remarks  made  on  the  floor  last 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  drew 
the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  the  cease- 
fire in  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  was  In  effect, 
the  President  would  not  be  deciding  to 
ship  additional  arms  to  Israel  Hence  the 
Senator  reasoned,  it  would  be  all  right 
for  secUon  501  to  be  shelved  at  least 
unUl  November  5.  the  explraUon  date 
for  the  cease-fire. 
Mr.  President,  aa  I  understand  the 


ceasefire  agreement,  It  applies  only  to 
hostillUes  along  Israel's  border  areas 
with  Egypt.  Jordan,  and  Lebanon.  It  does 
not  bar  measures  by  either  brael  or  its 
Arab  neighbors  to  strengthen  their  mili- 
tary pc-ilUons  in  nonborder  locaUons.  In 
fact,  the  reports  are  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  conUnued  its  heavy  flow  of  arma- 
ments to  Egypt  unabated  since  the 
standstill  ceasefire  began. 

Thus  we  are  not  boimd  by  the  ceasefire 
agreement  to  refrain  from  all  arms  ship- 
ments to  Israel.  And  In  fact,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  continuing  to  arm  Egypt  to 
the  teeth,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  hare 
an  afBrmaUve  duty  to  supply  Israel  with 
the  weapons  it  needs  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Thus  we  need  secUon  SOI 
without  any  amendments  to  cripple  or 
delay  its  operauon. 

Finally.  In  this  vote.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  Influence,  one  way  or  an- 
other the  coming  course  of  events  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  President,  in  Ills  re- 
marks of  July  1,  announced  an  American 
poUcy  of  greater  firmness  toward  the  8o- 
viet-EgypUan    alliance    In    the    Middle 
East,  It  was  on  July  30  that  7)  Members 
of  this  body  wrote  to  the  President  ex- 
tending their  support  to  him  In  this  re- 
gard. Now  It  Is  absolutely  essenUal  that 
this  body  declare  its  support  for  section 
501  as  It  now  stands,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  once  again  have  a  solid  display 
of  .■ienatorial  support  for  his  efforts.  'Too 
often  In  the  past  our  country  has  faUed 
to  speak  and  act  decisively  regardmg  the 
Middle   East   crUls.   The   result   of   our 
restraint.  Instead  of  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions has  been  encouragement  of  the  So- 
viet-Egyptian  aUlance   to   move   ahead 
with  more  daring  steps.  embroUln*  the 
Middle  East  in  more  tension  and  greater 
potenUal  conflict.  So  if  we  are  firm,  and 
if  we  m  the  Senate  stand  firmly  behind 
our  President  and  give  him  the  explicit 
authority  to  aid  Israel  with  aircraft.  I 
firmly  believe  we  wlU  be  helping  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  a  true,  ultimate  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr,  President.  I  will  opptise  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr    BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  ottered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons   Committee    (Mr.    FtJLBRioHT ) .    If 
adopted,  the  amendment  would  have  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  either  delaying  or 
dimmlshlng    mlliUiry    credit    to    Israel. 
Neither  result  Is  in  our  naUonal  Inter- 
est   Neither   result   is  consistent  with 
America's  of  tstated  poUcy  of  support  for 
the  security  of  Israel,  a  policy  we  have 
implemented  by  attempting  to  maintain 
a  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  ReU- 
Uons  Committee  rests  his  case  for  this 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  "protect"  the  juris- 
dlcUon  of  his  committee.  As  a  member 
of  neither  the  Foreign  RelaUons  nor  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  find  the 
jurtsdlcUonal  quesUon  much  less  com- 
pelling on  its  face  than  the  strategic 
ImpUcatlons  of  delaying  and.  possibly, 
even  greatly  diminishing  the  urgently 
needed  credit  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  Israel  on  the  basis  of  section  501. 
The  pending  amendment  is  of  such 
profound  strategic  significance  that  Ite 
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adoption  would  gravely  endanger  the 
state  of  Israel.  First,  because  of  the  In- 
creasing Soviet  mlUtary  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  and.  second,  because  of  con- 
tinued EgypUan  violations  of  the  cease- 
fire Ironically,  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  Israel,  with  American  assurances 
for  Its  security,  has  demonstrated  Its 
wllUngness  to  seek  a  negotiated  pollUcal 
setUement  through  the  Jarring  mission. 
The  Pulbrlght  amendment.  In  effect, 
would  undermine  the  original  American 
assurances  that  during  the  cease-flre  the 
military  balance  would  not  be  permitted 
to  Up  In  favor  of  the  Arabs  and.  as  a 
result,  further  damage  whatever  pros- 
pects the  cease-fire  might  hold  for  con- 
tinued negotiations. 

Recent  Senate  expressions,  moreover, 
reveal  that  there  Is  overwhehnlng  sup- 
port in  this  body  for  our  traditional  for- 
eign policy  of  maintaining  a  strong  and 
secure  Israel  as  the  best  deUrrent  to 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East.  About  3 
months  ago,  for  example.  I  joined  with 
75  colleagues  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  urging  the  administration  to 
provide  Israel  with  the  aircraft  needed 
for  its  self-defense.  And  just  I  month 
ago.  72  of  us  signed  a  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident Indicating  our  support  for  his 
strong  statement  of  July  1  on  the  need 
to  maintain  a  strong  Israel. 

In  addlUon  to  these  very  recent  ex- 
pressions of  Senate  support  for  Israel, 
the  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  Itself 
has  gone  on  record  In  favor  of  assist- 
ing Israel  in  order  to  preserve  the  mili- 
tary balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  1968  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  as  I  recall,  mcluded 
a  specific  policy  statement  on  Israel,  The 
1968  act.  as  reported  from  the  Foreign 
RelaUons  Committee,  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  sell  to  Israel  as  many  supersonic 
planes  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
It  "with  an  adequate  deterrent  force 
capable  of  prevenUng  future  Arab  ag- 
gression by  offsetting  sophisticated 
weapons  received  by  the  Arab  States 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel 
in  the  1967  conflict." 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  foreign 
policy  Issue  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  assist  Israel  has  long  since  been 
determined— and  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  provide  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. The  quesUon  at  hand,  therefore. 
Is  the  extent  to  which  the  military  credit 
authorized  by  secUon  501  will  be  needed 
to  restore  the  military  balance  of  power. 
That  is  a  decision.  It  seems  to  me.  that 
logically  should  rest  Initially  with  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  is  one  final  point,  Mr,  President, 
and  that  concerns  Secretary  Laird's  let- 
ter to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr,  Smons, 
In  opposing  the  pending  amendment,  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  now  in  conference 
does  not  provide  adequate  funds  for  as- 
sisting Israel  to  the  extent  required.  He 
explained: 

The  requlrwnenta  of  Israel  have  increased 
slgnlBcanUy  since  Febroary  M.   1870, 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concluded  that  "we  must  provide  credit 
to  Israel  to  a  substantially  larger  amount 


than  we  have  anticipated."  As  one  Sena- 
tor who  has  urged  a  policy  of  providing 
the  needed  assistance  to  Israel,  I  'was 
pleased  to  learn  that  during  the  cease- 
fire the  United  States  is,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's words,  ■taking  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  arms  balance 
does  not  Up  against  Israel," 

The  defeat  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
in  assuring  that  the  military  balance 
does  not.  In  fact,  tip  against  Israel, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BxLLHOH).  All  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment lias  now  expired. 

The  queslton  Is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  898  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas, 

On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  lieen  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andss- 
soN).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CiKNON).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) .  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydincs)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  MnsDi) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacx- 
wooDi  Is  necessarily  alwent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr,  Munot)  would  vote 
"nay," 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  7. 
nays  87.  as  follows; 

[No.  281  Leg.) 
TKAS— 7 
Church  Fuihrlgbt  WUllams,  Del. 

Cooper  Hatfield 

EUeuder  Mansfield 


Allcen 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bennett 


NATS— 87 

Ot«Tel  Uurphy 

OrllBn  MuaUe 

Oumey  Nelaoo 

Hansen  Pastore 

Hants  Pearson 

Hart  PeU 

Bartke  Peicy 


Bible  Holland  Prauty 

Sosss  HoUlngs  pToamlre 

Brooke  Rruska  Bandolph 

Burdlck  Hughes  RlblcoO 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouye  RuseeU 

Bjtd.  W.  Va.  Jackson  aaibe 

Case  Javlu  Schwolker 

Cook  Jordan.  N.C.  Boott 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho    Smith.  Maine 

Cranston  Kennedy  Smith,  m, 

CurtlB  Long  Spwkman 

Dodd  UasnuBon  Spcns 

Dole  Malhlas  Stennls 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Stetens 

Butlevon  McClellan  Bymmgton 

Eastland  McOee  Talmadge 

Errln  McOovem  Thunnond 

Pannln  Mclntyre  TowM 

POM  Metour  VfUllamMJJ. 

Ooldwater  MUler  Yarboroush 

OoodeU  Mondale  Toung.  N  Dak 

OoTB  Montoja  Younl.  Ohio 


Anderson 
Cannon 


NOT  VOnNO — 6 
Uoea  Packwood 
Mundt                 Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  Pm.auoHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

lir,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VU'glnia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Mr,  President,  on  another 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 


following  the  vote.  I  may  have  printed 
In  the  Recobb  certain  material  which  I 
have — and  I  have  Informed  the  major- 
ity leader  on  It — which  is  a  reply  to  a 
statement  made  by  him  on  an  earlier  oc- 
casion,  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmxmt 
Congress  has  failed  to  enact  a  Foreign 
MlUtary  Salea  Act  lor  either  FT  1970  or  FY 
1971.  The  tJSG  hae  therefore  been  unable  to 
provide  Israel  credit*  for  military  purchases 
slnoe  January  1970. 

Nevevtheless  Israel  Is  confronted  l>y  ob- 
UgaUons  of  repayments  due  on  past  con- 
tracu.  Given  the  "war  of  attrlUon"  Israel's 
mlUtary  requirements  have  sharply  In- 
creaaed.  resulting  In  a  severe  drain  on  her 
foreign  exchange. 

To  provide  her  some  financial  relief,  we 
had  assured  Israel  early  last  sprtog  tliat  we 
would  provide  credit  tacllltlea  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  at  least  sioo  mllilon. 

Moreover,  the  USG  has  assured  Israel  tiiat 
Its  security  would  not  be  degraded  by  ac- 
cepting the  ceasefire.  The  good  faith  of  the 
US.  Is  at  stake  here. 

The  U.S.  has  taken  a  major  peace  initia- 
tive, and  It  should  be  supported, 

Israelis  are  already  edgy  and  aome  crlUca 
In  Israel  already  exprees  doubts  regarding 
our  Intentions.  Failure  to  prxjvlde  credit  as- 
sistance would  only  reinforce  those  who 
question  our  good  faith,  and  could  seriously 
complicate  the  dUScult  peace  negoUatlons. 
The  FMS  bill  contains  programs  furnished 
In  the  fail  of  1989.  They  do  not  reflect  in- 
cnased  Soviet  Involvement  and  the  sub- 
stantial Soviet  deliveries  of  highly  sophisti- 
cated equipment  since  then  which  tliteatens 
to  alter  the  mmtary  balance.  Even  If  passed 
the  FMB  blU  would  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
this  new  sltuauon. 

Adoption  of  the  Pulbrlght  Amendment 
may  mean  no  action  on  credit*  for  larael  in 
this  session  of  Congress  If  the  Foreign  MlU- 
tary Sales  bin  Is  not  enacted.  The  Adminis- 
tration would  then  not  be  able  to  make  a 
i«quesl  before  January-February  1971. 

To  oppose  this  provision  Is  not  to  impugn 
the  SenaUB  reaponalblUtles  m  the  field  of 
foreign  alfaliB.  Indeed  tlie  Senate  ha»  already 
endorsed  two  amendments  to  the  D«feh« 
Piwnirement  Act  proposed  by  Senator  PVl- 
brlght.  and  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  blU 
remains  In  Conference  due  to  several  amend- 
ments that  are  In  dispute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 

up  my  aniendment.         

The  PtbsiDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  1,  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr,  Majis- 
raLD>  proposes  an  amendment  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  by  adding  a  new  secUon 
as  f  oUo'ws : 

The  CongT««  supports  the  Presidents 
policy  of  reducmg  the  VS.  force  level  In 
Vietnam  to  not  more  than  390,000  by  April 
30  1971,  and  will  support  a  Presidential 
no'ucy  of  the  orderly  termination  of  mlUtary 
bperatlons  In  Indochina  and  the  safe  and 
mtemallc  withdrawal  of  all  remalnmg 
Armed  Forces  from  Indochina  by  December 
31,  1971, 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  parUamentary 
Inquiry?         

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
insist  on  order.  I  have  had  no  notice  or 
hearings  on  this  matter,  such  as  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is.  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  allowed  this 
amendment  to  be  put  before  the  Senate, 
who  has  charge  of  the  time  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  informed  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  in  charge  of  the  time  m  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  if  he  opposes  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Under  the  Fulbright 
amendment,  which  I  imderstood  this  was 
originally  to  be  a  sutxstitute  for.  and 
then  it  was  presented  separately,  amend- 
ments would  have  been  In  order.  I  take 
it  that  an  amendment  offered  to  this 
amendment  would  also  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Ls  informed  that  the  leader  assured  him 
that  It  was  his  intention  that  amend- 
ments would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amend- 
ment  

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
forced  to  object.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
did  not  hear. 

May  I  read  what  I  said?  Most  of  It  was 
written  down.  I  think  I  spoke  fairly 
loudly  and  I  think  the  Senate  was  fairly 
quiet  and  that  the  Presiding  Officer  took 
a  moment  or  two  before  making  a  de- 
cision. 
I  read: 

Mr.  Presldeat.  I  bave  an  amendment  that 
Is  drartMl  as  a  substitute  for  the  Pulbrlght 
amendment  Rather  than  offer  tiae  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute,  I  can  offer  It  as  a  sepa- 
rate amendment  xo  the  bill.  wUh  the  provlao 
that  the  same  30-mlnute  llmltAUon  will 
apply,  or  even  leas. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Fulbright  amendment  l&  disposed  of  my 
amendment  be  eligible  at  that  time  for  a 
20-mlnute  time  limit  on  Its  own  bottom 


Which  I  could  have  gotten  if  I  had 
offered  it  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments  to 
that  amendment  be  in  order,  without 
debate.  

The  PRESIDING  OKFICEK.  Is  there 
objection?     

til.  MANSFIELD.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  the  flrst  time  I  have  ever 
been  forced  to  object:  Init  I  must  insist 
upon  the  same  rights  afforded  to  every 
Senator  under  the  rules;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  working  under  the  table  or 
around  the  ends:  I  always  make  every 
effort  to  disclose  fully  to  the  Senate  all 
my  intentions  and  tliat  includes  all  Sen- 
ators who  happen  to  be  on  the  floor  or 


who  have  expressed  interest  in  a  matter. 
I  have  never  attempted  to  get  by  on  any 
other  basis.  I  do  not  intend  to  now.  I 
acted  in  good  faith  in  offering  tills 
amendment  flrst  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Fulbright  amendment  and  then  directly 
to  the  bill  imder  the  stated  terms.  I  am 
speaking  now  in  good  faith. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do— and  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  even  heard  the  amend- 
ment read — Is  to  support  the  President. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  docs.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  amendment,  or  at 
least  have  the  clerk  read  the  amendment, 
so  Senators  may  hear. 
May  I  have  it  read  again,  please? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

The  Congress  supports  the  President's 
policy  of  reducing  the  tJ.S  force  level  In  Viet- 
nam to  not  more  than  280.000  by  April  30. 
1971,  and  win  support  a  Presidential  policy 
of  the  orderly  termination  of  military  opera- 
tions In  Indochina  and  the  safe  and  syste- 
matic withdrawal  of  all  remammg  Armed 
Forces  from  Indochina  by  December  31.  1971. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

Sields  time?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes,  but  before  I  do 
so.  and  in  the  interest  of  comity.  I  am 
willmg  to  consider  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion of  debate  if  further  debate  is  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  IT  the 
Senator  will  yield,  without  taking  any  of 
his  time.  I  feel  compelled  to  ."aiy  this  as 
the  Senator  who  is  managing  the  bill. 
TTiis  bill  has  been  on  the  floor  for  over 
5  weeks.  It  was  5  weeks  last  Friday.  A 
great  number  of  amendments  have  been 
offered.  We  had  imanimous  consent  to 
close  this  thing  out  following  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
have  been  right  here  all  day.  I  do  not 
deserve  any  credit  for  this,  but  as  evi- 
dence that  I  have  been  here  all  day,  I 
have  not  had  limch. 

I  was  standing  here  at  the  time  I  heard 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  making  remarks  about  the 
Fulbright  amendment.  The  best  I  under- 
stood, it  was  something  about  a  possible 
substitute  to  the  amendment.  I  had  not 
seen  it.  I  had  not  t>een  consulted  about 
it.  It  had  not  tjeen  presented  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
tune  is  this  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make  a 
statement     without     the     time     being 

charged.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  I  was  very  surprised. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  rerun,  without  the  bite  in  it  and 
the  limitation  on  funds,  of  the  amend- 
ment that  we  debated  here,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
other  Senators. 

I  hope  we  can  defeat  the  amendment.  I 
think  there  should  be  more  time  than 
10  minutes,  if  desired,  on  a  matter  of  this 
Importance. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  has  a  suggestion 
about  how  much  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  open  to  sug- 
gestlons. 


Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
a  suggestion. 

Mr.  OOLDWATEK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
when  I  look  at  the  time  we  have  given 
to  other  amendments  we  have  discussed 
today— 1  hour.  2!i  hours,  40  minutes — 
in  my  opinion  this  amendment,  if  ap- 
proved would  do  far  more  damage  to 
this  bill  than  any  amendment  we  have 
had  so  far.  and  yet  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  give  only  10  minutes  to  a  side. 
I  just  do  not  think  we  can  get  our  points 
across  in  that  time.  This  is  a  very  major 
amendment.  I  heard  the  majority  leader 
make  his  remarks.  I  thought,  as  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader  did.  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  substitute  to  the  Ful- 
bright amendment.  Had  I  known  what  he 
was  offering.  I  would  have  objected  to 
It.  As  the  Senator  said,  he  spoke  loudly 
and  clearly,  but  I  thought  he  was  speak- 
ing about  another  subject. 

I  do  not  think  ID  minutes  Is  sufficient. 
A.S  I  have  said,  it  is  a  very  damaging 
measure  to  the  President's  efforts,  and 
also  to  the  Senates. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion.  I 
would  have  objected  to  this  request  11 
I  had  heard  the  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest. But  that  Is  past.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  hour  to  a  side,  as  a  mini- 
mum, to  debate  this  amendment,  be- 
cause if  It  is  taken  seriously.  It  will  go 
aroimd  the  world  that.  If  it  is  adopted,  the 
Senate  has  bound  the  President  in  on 
these  dates.  I  do  not  believe  the  majority 
wants  to  do  It. 

I  know  many  Senators  have  made 
plan.i  and  under  the  agreement  we  are 
supposed  to  vote  finally  on  the  bill  within 
a  few  minutes. 

We  could  take  40  minutes  to  a  side  and 
perhaps  we  could  get  full  expressions  In 
that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  30  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  agree  that  amendments, 
on    some    reasonable    basis,    would    be 

considered?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  made  the  re- 
quest I  did  when  I  did  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  having  It  considered  on  Its 
own  bottom,  to  repeat  my  own  words.  I 
flrst  drafted  the  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  Fulbright 
amendment.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  this  military  procurement 
bin  did  not  provide  for  any  additional 
amendments  to  Iw  offered  today  other 
than  those  amendments  specifically  set 
out  in  the  consent  agreement.  'There 
was  time,  however,  set  aside  for  amend- 
ments to  any  of  these  amendments.  Thus. 
In  order  to  offer  this  amendment  it  was 
necessary  to  draft  It  as  an  amendment 
to  one  of  these  specified  amendments. 
I  supported  the  McOovem-Hatfleld 
amendment.  But  in  view  of  Its  failure  to 
pass.  I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is 
the  next  best  Senate  position. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  overall  consent 
agreement  on  this  military  procurement 
bill,  amendments  to  the  Fulbright 
amendment  were  limited  to  20  minutes 
of  debate.  A  substitute  amendment  under 
the  niles  of  this  body  need  not  be  ger- 
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nuine  to  the  amendment  to  which  It  Is 
offered.  Thus,  my  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Fulbright  amendment  was 
to  order  and  Umlted  to  20  minutes  of 
debate.  As  thus  offered,  my  amendment 
would  not  be  open  to  further  amendment 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

When  I  asked  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  offered  alter  "'e  disposition  of 
the  Fulbright  amendment  rather  than 
before  as  a  subsUtute  must  necessarily 
be  I  merely  attempted  to  accommodate 
Senator  Puibright.  The  consent  request 
did  not  take  advantage  of  any  Senator 

Mr  GRUTIN.  Of  course,  it  would  oe 
considered  to  any  proposed  amendment 

"  Mr    MANSFIELD.  No:   I  made  it  on 
that  basis  of  standing  on  Its  own. 

I  feel  a  Uttle  disturbed,  however,  about 
the  asserUons  and  impUcatlons  which 
have  been  raised  because,  as  far  «  I  ani 
concerned.  I  must  say  they  are  without 
foundation  and  I  dislike  the  idea  Uiat 
something  in  the  way  of  »  ^ij^f,  "^ 
being  attempted,  because  this  Is  far  too 
Important  to  consider  In  that  manner 
When  the  Senate  operates  under  its 
rules  or  under  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments, they  must  apply  In  aU^^ltuaUons 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  one  s 
substantive  position. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  any 
suggestion  about  the  lime?  .    ,  „,„ 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose 30  minutes  to  a  side,  with  amend- 

""iSr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no;  not  with 
amendments.  I  would  rather  withdraw 
this  amendment  than  «  , «»"« J2„°" 
'  ^ndment^.  My  original  suteUtu^ 
amendment  would  not  have  provided  for 
amendments  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  should  be  prejudiced  by  vl«ue  of  the 
consent  agreement  to  permit  the  Ful- 

""rhe  PRSSroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 

°  Mr.    GRIFFIN    and    other    Senators 

°  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  yield  myself  5  or  6  mlnut^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  „  „^    _  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time 
does  each  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes;  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  earlier  today  refused  to  use  ite 
oower  over  the  pursestrings  to  force  a 
terminaUon  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment.  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  and  which  was 
supported  by  40  Senators,  would  have 
ordered  the  terminaUon  of  aU  ovir  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  by  December  31    1871. 

II  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment 
were  adopted  and  were  to  become  law. 
the  full  responsibility  for  the  termina- 
Uon of  the  Vietnam  war  would  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Congress.  This^  a  bid- 
den that  40  Senators  were  fully  willing 
to  assume.  .    , 

However,  arguments  were  raised  that 

the  adopUon  of  this  amendment  would 

undermine  the  President  and  telegraph 

our  mtenUons  to  the  enemy.  I  hope  that 
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I  am  clear  In  my  understanding  Uiat  the 
poUcy  of  this  Government  is  to  terminate 
American  involvement  in  Uie  war  m 
Southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment  would 
have  telegraphed  inconsistent  with  such 

a  P°"«^-ugyg     jjjg     McGovern-Hatfleld 
amendment  would  have  been  heard  not 
only  In  Hanoi,  but  in  Saigon  as  well 
and  I  think  its  reception  in  Saigon  would 
have  been  more  meaningful  in  the  Im- 
plementaUon  of  what  I  hope  is  Uiis  Gov- 
ernment's policy  to  terminate  the  war. 
ft  tewhat  I  must  beUeve  this  Govern- 
ment's policy  to  be.  ,  _       „ 
Nevertheless,    since    Uie    McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  did  not  pass,  and 
since  Uie  Senate  is  not  willing  to  use  the 
extreme  remedy  of  cutUng  off  lunds.  and 
since  I  believe  that  Congress  does  have  a 
role  in  ending  this  war.  Uie  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  wiU  permit  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  to  go  on  record  in  sup- 
porting   the    President's    reducUon    of 
f^r^  to  280.000  by  April  30    1971.  By 
adopUng   thU  amendment,  the  tsenaie 
will  announce,   and.  if  the  House  ap- 
proves. Congress  will  aiuiouncc  that  it 
wlU  support  total  withdrawal  and  termi- 
nation of  the  military  operations  In  ^- 
dochlna.  and  the  safe  and  systematic 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Indo- 
china, by  December  31. 1971- 

With  the  adoption  of  this  amendment^ 
Congress  would  teU  the  President  and 
fhe^^try  Uiat  it  la  wUUng  to  ^ 
fully  the  responsibility  for  the  totalwm^- 
drawal  from  Southeast  Asia  by  Dec^- 
ber  31.  1911.  It  would  In  no  way  pi^  the 
rug  out  Irom  under  'he  President  II 
hecould  not  complete  this  wlthdra^y 
1971  then  it  would  be  JP  to  the  Presi- 
dent, tait  at  least  untU  that  time  the 
President  would  have  the  full  support  of 
the  Senate,  provided  it  aPP™ves  IWs 
amendment,  and  he  would  be  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  raggtog  at  him. 
no  critlcWng,  no  bullying,  no  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  Presidential  poUcy  of  total 
withdrawal  by  the  date  certain. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  wiUi  this  amend- 
ment is  lU  simplicity.  I  have  tried  W  ex- 
plain It  simply,  to  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  underhanded  about  it,  Uiere  is  lio 
JSckry  attached  to  it,  it  Is  offered  in 
lood  faith,  and  It  Is  a  part  of  a  otat 
f  Sort  on  Uie  part  of  the  Senate  at  least 
U  It  agrees  to  It,  and  the  administration. 
■Why  should  we  not  share  this  re- 
sDonsiblUty?  Why  should  we  not  support 
the  President?  Why  should  we  not  say 
what  this  amendment  says? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr    DOLE.   Does   the   Senator   have 
any  objection  to  striking  out  the  words 
■by  December  31. 1971?" 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  because  If  you 
strike  out  the  date,  then  it  could  be 
1978:  or  1980.  Not  that  it  would  but  It 
could  be.  The  amendment  woiJd  th^ 
affirm  a  policy  of  withdrawal  with  no 
llmltaUon  of  time  to  complete  the  wlth- 

^^r   DOLE.  WeU.  I  say  that  In  good 
faith,  because  I  think  the  Semitor  said 
this  is  an  effort  to  support  the  President. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 


Mr  DOLE.  And  by  striking  out  those 
words.  I  think  we  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  1  think  that  Is  the 
only  amendment  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan had  in  mind  ^  .  ,. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  understood 
thaf  I  saw  the  proposed  amendment. 
But  with  the  date  stricken  from  my 
amendment,  the  war  could  go  on  ad 
Infinitum,  into  eternity  and  with  con- 
gressional sancUon. 

I  think  a  dale  in  here  means  some- 
thing I  think  it  Is  In  support  of  what  I 
think  the  President  has  in  mind  and  In- 
tends to  do.  and  with  a  date  certain  we 

would  strengthen  his  hanil 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minut«s. .,,     .    .    h-ii 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  quite  brief.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes 
As  the  so-called  manager  of  the  bUl.  I 
knew  nothing  about  this  amendment,  n 
I  had  heard  the  request,  and  had  recog- 
nized it  as  a  request.  I  would  have 
prompUy  objected  on  the  ground  that  we 
had  already  debated  that  very  quesUon. 
In  some  different  form,  for  5  or  6  hours 
on  the  McGovem  amendment. 

Mr  President,  with  great  deference-- 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana  Is 
acting  m  total  good  lalth-Ithli*hls  re- 
sponse, here,  to  the  suggestion  that  this 
date  be  struck  out.  shows  exactly  what 
the  amendment  means,  that  we  support 
the  President  to  that  date  and  no  more, 
and  that  is  ttie  very  thing  we  have  been 
debating  over  here  for  days  and  even 
weeks.  That  is  the  issue:  Whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  is  Chief  ExecuUve  to  a  date. 

It  Is  a  war  we  are  in.  It  is  not  a  game  of 
some  kind.  This  Is  a  war.  Men  are  dying. 
I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  do  this.  It  Is  a  rerun  of  the  same 
thing,  without  the  llmiUtion  on  the 
money.  The  worid  has  already  been  ad- 
vised of  what  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
thought  about  it.  Now,  a  few  minutes 
later— not  days,  but  minutes— are  we  go- 
ing to  reverse  ourselves  here,  and  vote 
for  language  that,  by  the  author's  own 
mterpretaUon.  puts  on  a  UmltaUon  of 
time? 

I  believe  not.  „       »      ,„_, 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
that  the  same  arguments  that  lay  against 
the  Hatfleld-McGovem  amendment  are 
applicable  and  cogent  In  this  situation 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  there  Is 
a  veUed  threat^-or  a  not  so  strongly 
veiled  threat-contained  in  this  ainend- 
ment  that  all  support  for  the  President 
will  be  withdrawn  if  all  VS.  forces  are 
not  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
The  amendment  says  "withdrawal  of  all 
remaining  Armed  Forces  from  Indo- 
china "  It  does  not  even  allow  for  a  smaU 
residual  force  of  technical  advisers,  lo- 
gistical personnel,  air  personna  or 
maintenance  forces;  It  allows  nothing. 
AU  it  says  here  Is  that  it  is  SenaU  policy 
Uiat  there  wlU  be  absolutely  no  siipport 
of  the  President  beyond  the  end  of  nen 
year  if  there  is.  Indeed,  one  remaining 
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American  serviceman  In  Indochina  alter 
that  date. 

Mr.  OOLDWATBB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  look  at  this  thing  from  the  arith- 
metic standpoint.  We  are  talking  about 
lowering  the  U.S.  force  level  to  281,000 
by  April  30. 1971.  If  we  took  out  all  Army 
personnel,  every  rWeman  and  the  6-to-l 
backup  behind  those  men  on  the  front 
line,  we  would  have  a  total  of  about 
106.000  left:  but  when  we  add  22,500 
Navy,  48,400  Air  Force  personnel  In  South 
Vietnam  and  42.000  in  Thailand,  and  the 
36.500  Marines,  we  get  up  to  a  figure  of 
255.400,  which  does  not  give  the  President 
any  leeway  at  all. 

Mind  you.  we  cannot  leave  those  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  over 
there.  We  are  already  bringing  back  the 
ones  we  can.  We  have  to  protect  them  We 
have  to  provide  some  guards  for  the 
camps,  we  have  to  provide  guards  for  the 
hospitals,  and  for  all  the  other  installa- 
tions, including  communications  and  Air 
Force  bases.  So.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  Is  tying  the  President's  hands  in  a 
very  dangerous  way,  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  one  who  Is  going  to  make  these 
force  level  determinations,  not  Congress. 
I  say  if  we  want  to  become  the  strategic 
people,  the  tactical  people,  the  force  level 
people,  let  us  amend  the  Constitution, 
because  under  the  Constitution  the  only 
power  we  have  is  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  accomplish  this. 

I  thli\k  this  is  a  very  dangerous  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  goes  much  farther  than 
the  amendments  we  have  already  de- 
feated, and  defeated  very  easily.  So.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  came  in  at  the  last  minute, 
through  the  back  door,  under  the  mat, 
will  be  sotmdly  defeated. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
aill  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  see,  in  all  consistency  and  logic, 
how  anyone  who  voted  against  the  Mc- 
Govem-Hatfleld  amendment  could  pos- 
sibly vote  for  this  amendment.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  we  would  be  going  up 
the  hill  and  down  the  hill  on  the  same 
issue,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  One  minute  for  a  ques- 
tion.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  1  minute  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  fair  to  assume  that  if  we  were  to  pull 
out  by  December  31,  1971.  and  our  pris- 
oners of  war  were  still  there,  that  they 
would  stay  there,  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  Inference  of  putting  In  this  time 
limitation.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it 
would  Increase  the  chances,  but  would 
diminish  the  chances  to  do  something 
about  them.  Beyond  then,  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  would  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

tAr.  ALLOTT.  Under  the  amendment 
which  is  offered,  is  It  not  true  that  even 
the  Marines  in  the  embassies  in  South- 
east Asia  would  have  to  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU.  I  think  so:  the  In- 
ference is  that  we  must  get  out,  although 
It  says  here  "military  operations"  and 
"the  withdrawal  of  all  remaining  forces." 
Perhaps  so. 

Let  me  make  this  point,  and  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  do  so:  We  have  a  60-day 
grace  period  for  the  chief  executive  in 
the  other  amendment,  and  there  Is  no 
reference  here.  Just  to  cut  off.  We  have  a 
reference  to  VIetnamlzation  and  that  we 
are  going  to  support  that. 

I  think  that  this  is  dangerous  language. 
It  nullifies  what  we  have  done  before  and 
creates  doubt  as  to  what  it  means,  whkh 
Is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it.  Its 
meaning  is  doubtful. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  In  the  Chamber  since  S  minutes 
after  8  this  morning  and  Just  happened 
to  tie  off  the  floor  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  made  his  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  would  have  objected  to 
it  had  I  been  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
understand,  even  later,  in  the  discussion 
m  the  cloakroom,  the  nature  of  the 
request. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  under- 
estimate* the  Impact  that  this  resolution 
would  have.  If  I  were  not  against  It  on 
the  basis  of  Its  merits.  I  would  oppose  It 
because  I  do  not  think  that  something  as 
profound  and  as  important  as  this  should 
be  debated  with  10  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total  of 
6  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
repeat  what  I  said  previously,  let  me 
state  what  was  a  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  This  was  not  rushed 
through,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Proeldent.  I  have  an  amendment  that 
Lfi  drafted  as  a  substitute  for  the  Fulbiigtit 
amendment.  Rather  than  offer  the  amend- 
ment B«  a  substitute.  I  could  offer  It  as  a 
separate  amendment  to  the  bill,  with  the 
proviao  that  the  same  20-mlnute  limitation 
apply  to  my  amendcoent. 

As  I  said,  the  original  amendment  was 
drafted  as  a  substitute  to  the  Fulbrlght 


amendment  under  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal consent  agreement.  The  Ume  would 
have  been  limited  to  20  minutes.  There 
would  have  been  no  opportunity  to  have 
amended  the  amendment  had  I  offered 
it  as  a  suijstitute  for  the  Fulbrlght 
amendment.  I  think  I  made  that  very 
clear  when  I  made  my  statement. 

All  I  asked  was  that  the  vote  on  my 
amendment  come  after  the  Fulbrlght 
amendment,  not  before  It.  All  I  ask  now 
is  the  same  treatment  for  this  amend- 
ment that  It  would  have  received  tmder 
the  original  consent  agreement. 

When  we  question  the  figure  of  280,- 
000, 1  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that 
that  is  the  figure  used  by  the  administra- 
tion itself,  and  so  Is  the  date.  In  fact,  with 
exact  computations  of  the  administra- 
tion's statements,  the  troop  level  in  Viet- 
nam next  April  30.  will  t>e  277,000. 

To  those  Senators  who  think  that  this 
is  a  replay  In  a  different  form  of  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  amendment.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  vote  against  this 
amendment:  but  they  are  wrong  because 
that  Is  not  only  not  the  Intent  but  not 
the  case.  and.  as  I  have  said  before.  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  end  runs.  This 
is  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  do  It 
on  a  Joint,  cooperative  basis,  and  to  take 
some  of  the  strain  off  him  and  to  assume 
some  of  the  respon."ilbllity  for  a  decision 
to  terminate  the  war  down  here.  This  la, 
in  effect,  nothing  more  than  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  it  is  Intend- 
ed to  be  helpful,  believe  me.  to  the  Presi- 
dent: to  provide  him  with  support  In 
any  decision  to  terminate  the  American 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  by 
December  31. 1971. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  think  the  major- 
ity leader  should  or  needs  to  stand  alone 
in  this  matter:  and  I  think  that  when 
the  votes  are  taken,  be  will  not  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  President  The  Senator  has  an 
absolute  right  to  test  the  Senate  on  the 
issue  of  whether  some  Senators  voted 
the  other  way  earlier  in  the  day  precisely 
because  It  was  a  mandatory  requirement. 
Tills  is  a  "sense"  resolution. 

Also,  the  Senator  is  on  the  right  track. 
We  will  ultimately  have  to  agree  with 
the  President,  or  this  country  will  be  in 
a  bigger  shambles  than  it  ever  was  before 
In  its  history  I  shall  stand  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  am  proud  to  do  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Is  there  anything  In  this 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
President  to  set  the  terminal  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  or  any  other  date,  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  then 
says  that  if  the  President  does  set  this 
date — and.  I  would  assume,  any  other 
reasonable  date — he  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  Congress. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  dlstuigulshed  ma- 
jority leader  says  that  he  wants  to  help 
the  President,  wants  to  support  the 
President.  His  amendment  could  do  ex- 
actly that,  with  the  very  simple  amend- 
ment of  striking  "by  December  31,  1971." 
which  Is  a  fixed  date,  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "at  the  earliest  practical 
time."  

Mr.  MANSFIBU3.  The  Senator  has 
brought  that  amendment  to  my  atten- 
tion several  times,  and  so  have  some  of 
his  colleagues.  I  would  prefer  to  stick  to 
a  specific  date:  and  if  the  President 
wanted  an  extension  beyond  that.  I  am 
certain  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
achieving  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ad- 
dressed an  inquiry  to  the  Chair  earlier 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  would  be  in  order  im- 
der  the  imanlmous-consent  agreement 
earlier  propounded  and  agreed  to  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  affect- 
ing this  amendment  only.  As  I  under- 
stood It,  a  substitute  to  the  Fulbright 
amendment  would  have  been  In  order. 
My  parliamentary  Inquiry  Is  this:  Can  a 
substitute  be  offered  to  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
BxLLMON  1 .  The  Chair  is  Informed  that 
'  the  majority  leader  had  stated  that  it 
j;  was  his  intention  that  amendments  to 
3i|  the  amendment  not  be  in  order. 
X  "  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  a  substitute  would 
not  be  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  one  error  I  made,  and  It 
was  unintentional,  was  not  to  slate  what 
the  specific  nature  of  the  amendment 
now  pending  was  at  the  time  I  proposed 
offering  my  amendment  as  a  substitute. 
I  must  express  my  apologies  to  all  con- 
cerned for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  was  on  my  feet,  to  bring 
out  the  same  explanation,  that  when  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  proposed 
his  amendment  and  offered  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  he  stated  that  he  could 
have  offered  it  as  a  substitute  to  the  Ful- 
brlght amendment.  We  had  not  seen  it. 
nor  had  anyone  else.  Had  I  seen  it,  I 
would  have  moved  to  assure  any  Senator 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
of  the  majority  leader  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Chair  ruled  on  my  parliamentary  In- 
quiry?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  responded  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. The  Chair  does  not  rule  on  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Chair  rule  that  no  amendment  can  be 
otiered  to  the  amendment? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
stated  that  it  did  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understood  the  Chair 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
had  stated  that  amendments  would  not 
t>e  in  order,  but  I  know  of  no  rule  of  the 
Senate  that  would  prevent  an  amend- 
ment from  being  offered  to  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  asked  unanimous  consent — unin- 
tentionally and  not  with  that  thought  in 
mind — that  such  be  the  way  the  amend- 
ment would  be  considered;  because,  as  I 
indicated,  I  could  have  offered  It  as  a 
substitute  to  the  Fulbrlght  amendment 
and  it  would  not  have  been  subject  to 
amendment  under  those  circumstances. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  sitting  here.  I 
heard  the  Senator.  He  stated  it  exactly 
as  he  has  repeated  it  here.  It  was  clear. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  was  sitting 
there.  I  wondered  then  why  he  did  not 
object,  but  he  did  not 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  no  copy  of  any  such 
agreement  was  ever  presented  to  the 
Chair  so  that  it  could  be  examined. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  agreement  was 
made  orally. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  heard  It. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The   request   was 
made  orally,  as  requests  usually  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  It  not  In  order  to  ask 
the  Official  Reporter  to  report  the  words 
of  the  agreement  as  agreed  to?  If  so,  I 

make  such  request.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  desk. 
so  that  it  can  be  examined. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqulrj'.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bell- 
MON).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  slate  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  an  answer  to  my  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  please  state  it  once  again? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  I 
have  the  parliamentary  right  to  ask  the 
Official  Reporter  to  read  to  the  Senate 
the  exact  wording  of  the  request  which 
has  been  made  and  agreed  to.  I  make 

that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  Official  Reporter  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  bringing  the  language  in  writing 
back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  renewing 
ray  parliamentary  Inquiry,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majoritv  and  the  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  yield  my  lime  to  the  manager  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  beard. 

The  Chair  would  Inquire  was  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  state  the  request  again,  please? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  resUte  it  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  debate  may  be 
continued  for  5  additional  minutes,  with 
the  Ume  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  RUSSELL 
objected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  what 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage in  writing  from  the  Official  Re- 
porter has  just  tieen  received.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  we  can 
hear  it?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate «ill  please  be  in  order.  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Mr.  MANsnzi.D-  Mr.  Prealdent,  1  hare  an 
amendment  that  Is  drafted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  PtUbrlgbt  amendment.  Rather  than 
offer  the  amendment  as  a  substitute,  I  can 
offer  It  as  a  separate  amendment  to  the  talU. 
wltb  the  proviso  that  the  same  20-mJliut« 
limitation  will  apply,  or  even  less. 

I  a5k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Puibrlght  amendment  is  dlspoeed  of  my 
amendment  be  eligible  at  that  time  for  a 
30-mlnut«  time   Umlutlon   on   Ita  own 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bottom  only. 

The  Assisiafrt  LrcisuiTivx  Clxrk.  Bot- 
tom. 

TTie  PaasmiKC  Omcza.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader?  Tba 
Clerk  bears  no  objection,  and  it  la  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
requests  a  brief  time  to  examine  the 
language.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  rules,  would  the  clerk  read 
that  last  sentence  again— the  last  two  or 
three  words? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  PaEsron»-c  OmcEa.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  mean  my  last  two 
or  three  words. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

be  eligible  at  that  tune  for  a  20-mlnute  time 
limitation  on  Its  own  tiottAin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  its  own  bottom? 
I  thought  I  said  "on  Its  bottom  only." 
But  that  is  ths  same  thing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
Ume  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend  for  a  moment. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
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have  order  In  the  Senate.  I  find  it  very 

difficult  to  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ale  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  would  inform  the  Senate 
that  under  the  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate— in  order  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  may  hear  the  finding,  will  each 
Senator  please  take  his  seat  so  that  we 
may  hare  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  agreement  does  not  specify  that 
other  amendments  will  or  «111  not  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  merely 
states  20  minutes  on  that  particular 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  it  Is  suted 
that  Ulsewise  an  amendment  to  preclude 
further  debate  upou  a  measure  after  a 
certain  hour  and  proceed  to  vote  at 
the  regular  parliamentary  stage  to  its 
final  disposition,  amendments  may  be 
offered  thereafter,  voted  upon,  but  not 
debated.  Such  an  agreement  providing 
that  a  certain  hour  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  vote  without  further  debate 
upon  a  Joint  resolution  or  any  amend- 
ment or  motion  thereto,  an  amendment 
offered  after  that  hour  must  be  voted 
upon  without  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  In  view  of  this 
ruling  that  amendments  to  my  amend- 
ment would  now  be  m  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  j-ield  back  my  1  minute. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Does  the  vote  now  re- 
cur—on what  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
minority  leader  please  state  his  in- 
quiry again? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  view  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  amendment,  what  is  the  parlia- 
mentary .situation?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.'ilssippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Iruiulry, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  my  imderstandlng 
correct  that  we  have  yielded  Vi  hour  of 

debate 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We  have 
not  succeeded  m  getting  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
agreed  to  yet.  That  Is  the  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bill  now,  as  filed  by  the  committee, 
and  as  amended  on  the  floor.  Is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  to  this  effect: 
namely,  that  If  we  get  the  committee 
amendement  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute agreed  to,  that  Is  equivalent  to  third 
reading  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No  fvjr- 
ther  amendments  would  be  in  order  at 
that  stage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
Eis  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  engrossed  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  Ume. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletow)  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  In  order  for  30  minutes.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

•  Mr.  EACtETON).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Just  say  that,  having  yielded  8  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  shall  then 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  THmtMONn)  and  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMr.  Hart)  ,  and  then  I  want  to  take  only 
1  minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbei  .  The  Senator  from  Missouri  may 
proceed. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  opposed  any  extension  of  the 
ABM  at  this  time,  I  support  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  action  which 
strikes  the  House-approved  administra- 
tion request  to  proceed  with  advance 
preparation  of  four  area  defense  sites.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate agrees  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  which  "affirms  Its  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  compelling  need 
to  move  now  to  the  deployment  of  an 
area  defense  of  our  population  against 
Chinese  Communist  ICBM  atuck." 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Service  Committee  upholds  the 
Senate  position  In  conference.  That  posi- 
tion, in  the  words  of  the  committee  re- 
port, states: 

Present  circumstances  do  not  Justify  a 
diversion  of  our  resources  from  the  primary 
ca&k  of  defending  tbe  deterrent  to  the  less 
urgent  objective  of  providing  a  defense 
against  the  evolving  Chlneoe  Communist 
threat.  Whether  the  development  of  a  ihm 
area  defense  Is  a  wise  response  to  a  future 
Chinese  nuclear  capability  remains  to  t>e 
demonstrated. 

The  deletion  of  authorization  (or  this 
so-called  thin  shield  system  Is  far  more 
Imporunt  than  the  $10  million  in  fund- 
ing Involved.  I  am  sure  It  Is  clear  to 
everj'one  in  the  Senate  that  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  authorizing 
the  four  sites  for  deterrent  protection 
and  a  fifth  site  for  thin  shield  or  area  de- 
fense. The  authorization  of  the  fifth  site 
would  put  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  record  as  favoring  an  area  de- 
fense for  the  ABM,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Senate,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  opposed  to  that. 


For  this  reason  I  am  ptotlcularly  dis- 
tressed to  see  a  report  In  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  written  by  Chalmers  L, 
Roberts,  to  the  effect  that  a  possible 
compromise  between  the  House  position 
which  authorizes  eight  sites  and  the  Sen- 
ate position  limiting  ABM  to  four  sites 
might  be  a  new  authorization  to  start 
work  on  an  ABM  defense  for  Washing- 
ton— ostensibly  in  anticipation  of  an 
arms-control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  limiting  ABM's  to  command  and 
control  centers. 

Preparation  for  an  ABM  around  Wash- 
ington is  clearly  wasteful  at  this  time.  If 
SALT  falls,  the  four  ABM  sites  will  con- 
tinue. If  it  is  a  success,  the  more  than 
SI  blUlon  we  have  appropriated  this  year 
will.  In  all  probability,  not  be  needed.  To 
continue  work  on  the  four  Mlnuteman 
missile  sites  to  provide  defense  should 
SALT  fall,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion  this 
year,  while  at  the  same  time  beginning 
an  ABM  site  around  Washington,  at  an 
unspecified  cost,  in  the  anticipation  that 
SALT  will  succeed,  is  clearly  unjustifi- 
able. 

Quite  honestly,  I  feel  that  this  matter 
Is  extremely  Important  and  have  dis- 
cussed with  Senator  Stenns  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson  the  possibility  of  a  motion 
to  Instruct  the  conferees  to  insist  upon 
and  uphold  the  Senate  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  new  sites  author- 
ized for  deployment  and  advance  prep- 
aration in  connection  with  the  ABM. 

I  did  so  thinking  that  such  a  motion 
would  provide  them  with  an  important 
bargaining  chip  In  these  most  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Senator  Stennis  said  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  offer,  and  both  he  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson  said  tliey  would  do  their 
utmost  to  uphold  the  Senate  position. 

After  rereading  the  Senate  colloquy  on 
this  subject,  I  feel  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  made  his  position  clear 
as  well  as  his  determination  to  hold  that 
position. 

In  an  exchange  with  Senator  Brooke. 
who  stated  his  fear  that — 

ir  we  go  mto  conference  with  the  House 
with  the  Committee  bill,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility, and  perhaps  even  a  probability,  that 
we  could  end  up  with  area  defense. 

Senator  Stennis  realSnned  that  he 
did  not  "think  there  Is  any  probability. 
My  Idea  is  that  everj-thing  considered, 
the  high  probabilities  are  that  that  posi- 
tion— tlie  Senate  position — would  pre- 
vail." 
As  Senator  Stennis  pointed  out: 
If  we  ore  going  to  go  Into  an  area  defenae. 
that  would  be  debated  in  the  Senate  fully. 

I  fully  concur.  And  more  than  the  four 
sites  now  authorized  would  be  "going  Into 
an  area  defense." 

Fuither,  in  calling  for  the  rejection  ot 
the  Brooke  amendment.  Senator  Stebhis 
stated: 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  rejected  .  ,  . 
everyone  connected  with  this  matter  will 
t>e  witling  to  settle  on  this  for  this  year  In 
the  Senate  hUl.  That  Is  the  practical  aide 
of  It.  That  IS  what  I  am  going  to  light  for. 
I  will  teU  everyone  that. 
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In  fact  Senator  Qoldwateb.  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  August  19,  ac- 
knowledged that  even  Secretary  Laird 
had  accepted  the  Senate  jKJSition.  Sen- 
ator GoiDWATER  stated: 

When  the  committee  came  out  with  the 
language  we  arrived  at,  It  Ignored  that  part 
of  It,  (area  defense)  and  the  Secretary 
agreed  with  that,  and  I  feel  that  Is  the  Sec- 
retary's poeltlon. 

In  view  of  this  record,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  move  might  be 
wrongly  interpreted  as  Impugning  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  terribly  Important 
matter,  I  will  not  offer  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  at  this  lime, 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  section  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port dealing  with  the  ABM  be  entered 
Into  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  by  Chalmers  Roberts  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  entered  at  this  time. 

And  finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  Senate  colloquy 
on  this  subject  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiNSTX  AaMEii  smviccs  CoMMrma  Rapoar 
No.  Bl-lOie,  PsOE  ID 

The  (Committee  has  decided  to  confine  the 
authorisation  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Safeguard  program  to  those  sites  devot*d 
to  the  defense  of  the  deterrent.  Thus  the 
Conunlttee  has  apprtjved  continuation  of  the 
Phase  I  sites  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Porks, 
as  well  as  full  deployment  at  Whlteman  and 
advanced  preparation  at  Warren  Air  Force 
base. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Committee 
wishes  to  establish  the  primacy  of  active 
defense  to  increase  the  survivability  of  the 
land-based  deterrent.  By  striking  from  the 
authorization  the  House  approved  adminis- 
tration request  to  proceed  now  to  advanced 
preparation  of  four  area  defense  aites,  the 
Committee  affirms  Its  conviction  that  there 
Is  no  compelling  need  to  move  now  to  the 
deployment  of  an  area  defense  of  our  popu- 
lation against  Chinese  Communist  ICBM 
attack. 

WhUe  the  Impact  of  the  (Committee's  action 
on  the  Safeguard  authorization  Is  only  $10 
million,  the  long  term  effect,  should  this  deci- 
sion be  perpetuated  In  subsequent  years.  Is 
sutMstantlal. 

Present  circumstances  do  not  Justify  a  di- 
version of  our  resources  from  the  primary 
task  of  defending  the  deterrent  to  the  less 
urgent  objective  of  providing  a  defense 
against  the  evolvmg  CHilnese  Communist 
threat.  Whether  the  development  of  a  thin 
area  defense  Is  a  "wise  response  to  a  future 
Chinese  nuclear  capability  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 

It  la  the  (Committee's  considered  judgment 
that  the  proposed  deployment,  sufficient  for 
our  national  security  requirements  and  con- 
ducive to  strategic  arms  control,  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate. 

Prom  the  Washmgton  Post.  Aug.  SO,  1970 
CoNoaxas  Krzs  D.C.  SAVEOuAao 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Boberts) 
A  start  on  an  antl-mlsslle  (ABM)  defense 
for  Washington  In  anticipation  of  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Dnlon  may 
be  approved  by  Congress  this  year  as  a  com- 
promise twtween  House  and  Senate. 

This  poaslbiuty  was  discussed  by  Pentagon 
sources  after  other  admlnutratlon  oIBclals 


said  they  do  not  now  consider  it  essential 
that  Congress  approve  a  full  antl-Chlnese 
■thin "  ABM  system  to  protect  much  of  the 
United  States. 

The  House  has  voted  approval  of  land  ac- 
quisition for  five  widely  scattered  sites.  In- 
cluding the  national  capiul  area,  as  a  first 
step  in  that  part  of  the  Safeguard  system  as 
requested  by  President  Nlson. 

"THIN"   OKFEHSS   STaiPPS3l 

But  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
stripped  the  entire  "thm"  defense  system 
from  the  bill.  No  move  has  been  made  during 
the  current  debate  In  the  Senate  to  reinstate 
It  and  none  is  expected  l>efore  the  $19.3  bil- 
lion military  authorization  bin  Is  anally 
approved  and  sent  to  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference to  resolve  differences. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  ID-Wash.l.  one  of 
the  leading  backers  of  Safeguards  but  an  op- 
ponent of  the  "thin"  system  aspect,  said 
yesterday  he  will  stand  by  the  Senate  version 
but  expecu  resistance  from  House  conferees 
to  anything  but  the  full  "thin  "  system. 

He  also  said  It  was  "getting  the  cart  iwfore 
the  horse"  to  compromise  on  a  Washington 
site  liecause  It  might  fit  an  eventual  strategic 
arms  limitation  (SALT)  agreement.  The 
prospect  now  is  If  there  Is  an  agreement  It 
win  call  for  either  no  ABM  defenses  In  either 
the  VS.  or  the  U.SSJt..  or  for  ABM  limited 
to  defense  of  the  command  and  control  cen- 
ters In  the  two  nstlonal  capitals. 

"BABOAndINC    CHIP" 

It  Is  this  aspect,  however,  which  gives  the 
compromise  Idea  appeal.  The  admlnlstrauon 
had  to  flght  hard  to  prevent  major  cuu  m 
Safeguard  and  did  so  successfully  chiefly  by 
using  the  argument  that  the  ABM  system 
was  a  vital  "bargammg  chip"  at  the  SALT 
talks. 

The  argument  for  Senate  approval  of  ABM 
defense  of  Washington  would  be  that  It 
would  flt  a  likely  outcome  at  SALT.  If  "z*ro 
ABM"  were  caUed  tor  by  a  treaty,  of  course, 
nothing  would  t>e  done  here  and  the  Moecow 
ABM  system  would  have  to  lie  dismantled. 
The  administration-  and  House-approved 
version  of  the  bill  caU  for  mitlal  land  pur- 
chases and  site  preparation,  authorised  at  tlO 
million  as  a  Brst  step.  In  New  England. 
Michigan-Ohio,  the  tipper  Northwest  and 
the  Washington  area.  ITie  Senate  committee 
turned  the  fifth  Initial  site.  In  Wyoming, 
Into  a  deployment  site  and  authorised  ad- 
vanced preparation  work  there. 

DcrrNn  Misftn.w  sites 
The  committee  rationale  was  that  defense 
of  Mlnuteman  mlssUe  sites  should  come  first 
and  that  whether  the  "thm "  system  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  was  "a  wise  response  to  a 
future  Chinese  nuclear  capability  remains  to 
be  demonstrated." 

Last  Jan.  30,  President  Nixon  declared  that 
the  antl-Chlnese  "thin"  ares  defense  aspect 
of  safeguard  was  "absolutely  essential,"  In 
part  to  give  the  United  States  "a  credible 
foreign  policy  In  the  Pacific  area."  Be  has 
never  commented  puhUcly  on  the  Senate 
action  striking  down  that  part  of  Safeguard 
Jackson  pointed  out  what  other  officials 
confirm:  an  effective  ABM  s\-stem  to  protect 
the  command  and  control  structure  In  the 
Washington  arcs  would  have  to  be  much 
"thicker."  that  la  have  far  more  defeiulve 
missiles,  than  If  It  were  part  of  a  "thin"  antl- 
Ctunese  system.  The  cost  would  toe  much 
higher. 

KET  cxNTEaa  D«ci,T7nxi) 
That  command  and  control  structure  in- 
cludes the  White  House,  Pentagon  and  other 
key  installations  as  well  as  the  alternate 
headquarters  In  the  nearby  Maryland  moun- 
tains. There  also  are  specially-fitted  aircraft 
for  command  purposes  In  sn  emergency 
available  to  the  Prealdent  and  otlier  to^i 
officials. 


One  argument  for  permitting  national  cap- 
ital defenses  at  Washington  and  Mo«ow  Is 
that  this  would  prevent  a  small  scale  Chinese 
attack  from  knocking  out  the  government 
leadership  In  either  capital,  thus  affording  a 
deterrent  to  a  Chinese  attack. 

The  Soviets  at  the  SALT  talks  have  Indi- 
cated the  posslbUlty  of  going  to  "zero  ABM" 
but  the  limited  Moscow-Washington  ABM 
systems  are  rated  a  more  likely  outcome  In 
any  treaty.  

StaTKSSXNT   of  SxNATOa   STXMHI5,   AoCOST 
19,  1970 

That  Is  our  policy.  In  one  sentence.  We  are 
not  an  aggressor  nation.  We  have  no  plans  to 
fire  the  first  shot.  We  depend.  Instead,  on  ca- 
pable retaliation  and  confident  deterrence  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  war.  We  want  them  to  real- 
ize that  we  do  have  this  deterrent  and  the 
capability  of  protecting  It- 1  think  that  Is  the 
oiUy  real  defense  we  have.  Let  them  know 
that  we  are  l^ady  and  that  we  have  every- 
thing that  Is  necessary  to  protect  us. 

I  have  said  many  times  In  this  Chamber 
ttut  If  we  give  them  doubt  on  that  subject, 
we  Invite  trouble:  and  It  may  be  that  after 
they  have  fired  the  shots.  It  wlU  be  too  lata 
on  both  aides.  I  think  that  millions  and  mU- 
Uons  of  lives  would  be  lost  on  both  sides 
should  we  ever  turn  these  weapons  loose 
against  each  other.  That  underscores  the  ne- 
cessity for  letting  them  know  all  the  time 
that  there  Is  no  weakness  about  our  position 
or  our  capacity. 

ftSMEt>   SXaVICCS   COMMITT^   fK>SmoN 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ComziUttee 
on  Armed  Services  supported  tbst  porUon 
of  President  Nixon's  request  which  pro\-lded 
for  the  conUnuatlon  of  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram to  those  sites  devoted  to  the  defense  of 
the  deterrent  In  doing  so  we  wished  to  estab- 
lish the  primacy  of  active  defense  to  In- 
crease the  survlvabUlty  of  the  land-baaed 
deterrent  as  apposed  to  increasing  our  offen- 
sive forces  to  achieve  this  end.  In  this  regard 
we  sliared  the  President's  judgment  ibst  de- 
fense of  the  U.S.  deterrent  in  no  way  jeopard- 
izes the  security  of  the  Soviet  deterrent  and. 
In  fact,  provides  sddltlonal  Incentive*  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  a  substantial  arms 
llmltsUoo  agreement. 

By  the  same  token,  the  committee  sfflrmed 
Its  conviction  that  there  Is  no  compelling 
need  to  move  now  to  the  deployment  of  an 
area  defense  of  our  population  against  a 
Chinese  CommutUst  ICBM  attack  by  striking 
from  the  authorization  the  House-approved 
admlnlstrauon  request  to  proceed  now  to  ad- 
vanced preparation  of  four  area  defense  sites. 
Thst  Is  a  horse  of  another  color.  That  Is  a 
defense  system  for  another  purpose.  In  our 
Judgment,  the  prime  threat — the  threat  that 
today  poses  the  greatest  danger  to  our  secu- 
rity— la  the  Soviet  tlireat  to  our  strategic 
deterrent.  That  Is  where  the  soft  spot  Is — the 
threat  to  our  capacity  to  retaliate  with  our 
lOBM's.  our  Influential  deterrent.  Therefore, 
our  resources  should  not  be  diverted  from 
the  primary  task  of  defending  our  deterrent 
from  this  threat.  That  Is  my  answer.  That  Is 
the  committee's  answer  to  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  about  our  reoommendatlon 

on  that  point.  

CoixoQtiT    Between    Senatos    Brooke   and 
Senator  Stennis,  AticiTsr  19,  I9T0 
The  ACTING  PassmENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bkooke.  Mr.  President,  does  the  chair- 
man favor  an  area  of  defense  for  the  cotintry? 
Or  does  the  Senstor  agree  that  area  deploy- 
ment could  well  be  self-defeating,  by  forc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  mcrease  Its  offensive 
capablUtles  to  Insure  that  It  can  retaiute? 
Mr.  Stennis.  I  think,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Senator,  that  Is  an  academic  question 
now.  We  are  not  discussing  area  defense  at  all 
under  this  amendment,  or  even  under  th« 
blU. 
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Mr  B»ooKi,  Mlfhi  I  pomi  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator ttial  tbe  Home.  »»  1  un<lerjt»ntf  It. 
would  gr»ot  not  only  a  deterrent  defense 
but  »i»o  en  area  de/en*«  u  Weil  In  the  bill 
It  passed.  H  we  go  Into  conference  with  the 
House  with  the  committee  bill,  there  Is  a 
possibility,  and  perhaps  even  a  probability, 
that  we  could  end  up  with  area  defense.  Thai 
prompts  my  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  Ste.s.sis  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
probability  We  would  all  go  to  conference 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  Senate  and 
vigorously  represent  that  position. 

My  Idea  la  that,  everything  conslderwl.  the 
high  probablUtles  are  that  that  poaltlon 
would  prevail. 

X  have  never  been  strong  lor  this  area 
defense.  However.  I  do  not  doee  the  door 
on  It  :  do  not  think  that  the  threat  there 
IS  Imminent. 

I  think  the  primary  purpose  Is  to  put  the 
money  on  thu  deployment,  as  we  have  now. 
tor  these  four  sites,  and  perhaps  on  more. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  about  that. 
That  Is  my  purpose.  That  Is  what  I  propose 
to  stay  with. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  Into  an  area  defense 
that  would  be  debated  m  the  Senate  fully 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  urgency  Is  there. 
I  do  not  have  really  s  thought  of  urgency 
there  It  IS  something  In  the  future.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  However,  this  Is  not  tbe 
time  for  u.  as  I  see  It. 


COIXOQCT 


BrrwTKK    SiMAToa    BaooKZ    aire 

SCNATOK   STKNNIS 

Mr  BaooxE.  Mr  President.  I  raised  this 
question  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
because  he  certainly  has  had  a  wealth  of  e»- 
pertence  In  conference  committees. 

It  Is  my  undrstandlng  that  in  conferences 
sometimes  It  IS  customary  to  ^Ut  the  dif- 
ference. I  am  very  much  concerned  that  if 
we  were  to  go  Into  conference  with  the  com- 
mittee bin  and  the  House  bill,  we  could  very 
»-ell  come  out  of  the  conference  not  only  with 
Whlteman  but  with  Warren  as  well,  and  per- 
haps an  advanced  site  In  the  Northeast  and 
the  other  areas  which  would.  In  effect,  give 
us  ares  defense. 

I  think  that  Is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern  for  our  conferees,  because  of  the 
Bouse  action  Initially. 

L.et  me  say  to  the  duungulshed  Senator 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  have 
the  utmost  confidence  In  our  chairman  and 
in  the  conferees.  :  know  ihst  they  will  do  all 
they  can  to  mamtain  the  Senate  poslUon. 
But  I  wonder,  since  we  have  a  rather  extreme 
poaltlon  taken  by  the  House  where  we  would 
tie  If  a  "middle  groimd"  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  StiNNts.  The  Senator  Is  speculating  on 
something  here  that  no  one  can  give  an 
answer  to. 

I  can  give  an  answer  as  far  as  attitude  Is 
concerned.  There  Is  no  motive  except  what 
I  have  given  for  this  committee  acting  as  It 
did  In  bringing  In  this  recommendation. 

No  one  baa  In  his  mind,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  Idea  of  having  this  matter  pass  the  Ben- 
at«  and  then  going  to  conference  and  brmg- 
mg  a  whole  hog  back.  There  Is  not  the  least 
intention  lo  do  that. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  rejected^ 
and  I  believe  It  will  be — everyone  connected 
with  this  matter  will  be  willing  lo  settle  on 
this  for  this  year  In  the  Senate  bill. 

That  IS  the  practical  fide  of  It  That  Is 
what  I  am  going  to  flght  for.  I  will  l«U  every- 
one that. 


CoLtoorr      BxTwtkN      Sinstoas      Bsookz. 

TOWES.  AMP  GOLDWATXX.  AUCUST  19.  1970 

Mr  BaooKi.  Mr.  Prealdant.  I  am  very  much 
buttreased  by  the  statement  made  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  that  he  believes  that 
If  we  ahould  reject  this  amendment — and 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  not  and  X  do 


not  expect  that  we  shall — and  go  to  the  con- 
ference with  the  committee  bill,  that  he  will 
press  tor  the  Senate  poatuon. 

Mr.  STXNNis.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
that  In  my  mind.  In  addition,  tbe  Brooke 
amendment  does  not  have  a  thing  In  the 
world  to  do  with  that  situation.  If  we  agreed 
to  It  or  rejected  It.  the  situation  would  be 
the  same. 

Mr.  Brookx.  X  do  not  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect Under  the  Brooke  amendment  there  Is 
a  limitation  on  sites.  You  could  not  go  be- 
yond tbe  existing  first  and  second  sites  of 
pbaae  I.  So  I  think  If  we  went  Into  a  con- 
ference with  the  Brooke  amendment,  we 
would  be  In  a  stronger  position  to  maintain 
the  distinguished  chalrmans  position  than 
we  would  If  we  went  In  with  the  comxmttee 
position  That  Is  my  thinking  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  STENMia.  1  thank  Ihe  Senator.  I  ap- 
preciate his  suggestion. 

Whatever  ares  defense  would  come  from 
Whlteman  Is  purely  Incidental.  That  Is  not 
tbe  object  of  the  lite  at  all. 

Mr.  BaooKX.  X  agree  It  Is  not  the  object  of 
the  site,  but  It  Is  there;  and  X  point  that  out 
to  the  dutlngulshed  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  raised  the  question . 

Mr,  TowEX,  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  STXNNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Towix.  I  wUh  to  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  committee  rejected  area  defense. 
That  Is  the  committee  position.  The  bill,  as 
It  came  out  of  committee  Is.  Indeed,  itself  a 
compromise, 

Mr,  BxooKx.  The  Senator  Is  correct,  but 
the  House  did  not  reject  area  defense.  That  Is 
my  point, 

Mr.  Towtx,  Since  we  have  rejected  It.  that 
Is  the  Senate  poslUon  and  I  do  not  see  that 
going  In  with  tbe  Brooke  amendment  would 
give  us  a  better  bargaining  chip  In  that  con- 
nection than  the  committee  version. 

Mr.  Bkooke.  X  point  out  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  hope  he  understands  what  the  amend- 
ment provides,  that  limitation  would  be  help- 
ful In  conference — It  would  help  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Senate  side  lo  malntsln  ihe  pr- 
sltion  which  the  conunittee  bill  has  set  forth. 
Mr.  Towxa.  Mr.  I>resident.  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 
Mr.  STXNHia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Towxa.  I  wish  to  rc«d  tike  fallowing 
language  from  the  committee  report: 

"In  '""^"g  this  action,  tbe  committee 
wishes  to  eetabllsh  the  primacy  of  active 
defense  to  Increase  the  survivability  of  the 
land-based  deterrent.  The  authorization  the 
House  approved  at  administration  request  to 
proceed  now  to  advanced  preparation  of  four 
area  defense  sites,  the  committee  afflrma  It* 
conviction  that  there  Is  no  compelling  need 
to  move  now  to  the  deployment  of  an  area 
defense  of  our  population  against  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  ICBM  attack." 
There  Is  our  position. 

Mr.  Baooitx-  That  Is  the  committee  poal- 
tlon. The  Senate  haa  not  taken  a  poaltlon 
yet 

Mr.  Tovux.  If  we  adopt  tbe  committee  bill 
It  Is  the  Senate  position. 
Mr.  BeooKX.  We  have  not  done  that  yet, 
Mr,  Towxa.  But  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  put  us  In  no  better  bargaining  posi- 
tion vnth  the  House  than  the  committee 
poeltlon. 

Mr.  Baooxji.  X  disagree  with  that:  and  I 
make  the  point  my  amendment  would  put 
ua  In  a  better  position.  Secretary  lAlrd  on 
Sunday  stressed  that  a  major  reaaon  for 
going  to  the  Whlteman  deployment  was  to 
keep  open  "tile  foUow-on  options  for  either 
area  coverage  or  for  aocldentai  launch  cov- 
erage." 

In  my  opinion,  that  Is  an  area  defense 
opuon.  X  think  tlie  Secretary  Is  keeping  clear 
that  opuon.  That  Is  why  I  aaked  the  question 
of  the  Senator  that  I  did. 

Mr.  STXKNis.  We  have  tried  to  answec  aa 
fully  as  we  know  bow. 
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Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STXNNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OoLDwATxa.  I  think  I  understand  what 
the  Secretary  Is  getting  at.  He  made  no 
commitment  to  area  defense,  but  any  weap- 
ons planner  would  be  foolish  not  lo  be 
looking  ahead.  You  cannot  say  that  site  pro- 
tection would  not  provide  some  area  pro- 
tection. There  may  be  some  small  town  with- 
in the  radius  of  the  cone  of  destruction. 
Whether  they  like  It  or  not.  they  might  be 
saved  by  the  ABM  designed  to  protect  that 
particular  missile.  But  I  do  not  think  any- 
one In  the  weapons  business  In  his  right 
mind  would  ever  stop  his  thmklng  at  this 
wall;  namely,  the  protecUon  of  a  missile  site, 
because  when  we  can  prove  a  missUe  site 
protecUon  system  will  work  without  danger 
to  a  commumty .  we  are  going  to  see  an  about 
face  by  small  towns  and  some  large  cltlea 
that  now  do  not  want  tbe  ABM  near  tiiem. 
I  would  not  advocate  tiiat  we  go  Into  are* 
defense  at  this  parUcular  time,  but  I  thmk 
the  Secretary  would  not  be  acting  In  the  way 
a  Secretary  should  act  If  he  U  not  thinking 
a  long  way  ahead  with  respect  to  all  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  ABM.  Including  the 
poealblllty  at  some  time  of  Ita  use  aa  an  area 
defense. 

Mr.  BaooKK.  Of  course,  any  decision  U  re- 
versible, depending  upon  the  circumstances 
As  I  understand  it.  he  made  this  decision  to 
go  to  deterrent  defense  rather  t^an  area  de- 
fense not  so  much  because  people  living  in 
these  various  areas  are  objecting  to  It.  but 
because  we  believe  It  gives  us  maximum 
security. 

Our  committee  discussed  that  matter  thor- 
oughly; and  the  chairman  made  clear  he  sup- 
ports It.  But  this  language  by  the  Secretary 
would  Indicate  some  possibility  he  might  be 
seeking  to  restore  that  area  defense  when  we 
go  to  conference, 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  discuss  this 

matter  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  am  much 

buttressed  by  what  the  chairman  has  said, 

Mr,    Oot.DWATxa.    Mr,    President,    will    the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SriNwis.  X  yield. 

Mr.  GoLDWA-rxx.  X  do  not  believe  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  U  trying  to  restore  any- 
thing. Tbe  Senator,  being  a  n^ember  of  our 
committee,  recalls  that  therd  was  almost 
universal  objection  when  tbe  Si^cretary  made 
his  report  to  the  so-called  Chinese  threat, 
and.  In  fact,  there  were  quite  a  few  memljers 
of  that  committee  that  I  think  would  not 
have  supported  that.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
what  I  might  have  done.  But  when  the  com- 
mittee came  out  with  tbe  language  we  ar- 
rived at.  It  Ignored  that  part  of  It.  and  the 
Secretary  agreed  with  that,  and  X  feel  that  la 
the  Secretary's  poaltlon. 

What  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
Is  something  else.  It  will  t>e  found  the  Rouse 
goes  beyond  the  Senate  In  practically  every 
area  of  this  bin.  We  will  spend  so  much 
money  on  the  B-1  and  they  are  going  to 
spend  twice  that  much.  We  «UI  have  an 
amendment  to  strike  »284  million  from  the 
F-IB.  but  the  House  will  think  they  should 
get  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  tbe  Senator's  experience  on  the 
committee  will  convince  him  that  the  House 
always  goes  beyond  the  senate  In  this  par- 
ticular ar«a.  So  when  It  comee  to  the  work  of 
the  conferee*.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
has  any  weight  at  all  because  I  do  not  tlllnk 
there  are  many  things  In  this  bill  from  tbe 
Hou.se  that  the  Secretary  either  pushed  for 
or  did  not  puah  for.  It  la  a  Bouse  bill, 

Mr,  STENNI8,  Mr,  President.  1  yield 
2t4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  £k>uth 
Carolina, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  handling  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  expre«  my  appreciation  to  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
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who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
debate. 

Each  member  has  taken  some  role  in 
an  effort  to  hold  our  committee  bill  in- 
tact. I  wish  to  single  out  Senators 
Towsa.  DoMDJicK,  Mdwhy.  and  GotD- 
WATER  for  their  especially  active  roles. 
Many  hours  of  preparation,  as  well  as 
active  parilcipaUon  in  the  debate  by 
the  committee  members,  has  strength- 
ened the  positions  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  Important  legislation. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLii  was  a  tower  of  strength  on  some 
amendmenU,  as  were  the  minority 
leader  <Mr.  Scott)  and  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  'Mr.  OairriN  i . 

The  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith!  was  necessarily  absent  during 
the  first  part  of  the  debate.  However, 
she  made  a  remarkable  recovery  which 
enabled  her  to  return  to  her  duUes  In 
the  Senate  soon  enough  to  Join  with  us 
in  fighting  to  maintain  many  provisions 
of  the  procurement  bill.  All  members  of 
the  committee  have  nothing  but  respect 
and  admiration  for  this  courageous  and 
InteUlgent  lady. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  distinguished  chairman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stikkis)  whose  leadership 
as  floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  been  an 
InsplraUon  to  us  all.  He  has  been  at  hs 
post  here  on  the  Senate  floor  fighting 
for  thU  bill  for  nearly  2  months.  Pur-- 
thermore.  he  has  received  substantial 
support  from  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committ«  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  point:  The  Senate  should  stop  and 
think  what  this  bill  would  conUln  II 
some  of  the  amendments  offered  ha<l 
been  adopted.  Certainly,  the  majority  of 
us  feel  that  some  of  the  rejected  amend- 
ments would  have  created  confusion  In 
the  Defense  Department  and  within  our 
military  services.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  mllltery  force  whose  loyalty 
has  never  been  questioned.  I  am  proud 
of  the  way  the  Senate  has  stood  behind 
our  men  and  women  In  uniform  during 
this  debate,  and  I  believe  this  result  will 
be  a  unifying  force  for  the  Nation  as 
weU  as  the  miliary. 

Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Eaoleton).  I  hope 
that  our  conferees,  when  they  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  bill  we  have  Just  passed, 
bear  In  mind  the  very  strong  sentiment 
in  this  body  against  expanding  the  ABM 
beyond  the  four  Minuteman  sites. 

Between  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
and  the  Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment, 
50  Senators  out  of  99  voted  to  limit  the 
ASM  to  two  sites  only:  Grand  Forks  and 
Malmstrom.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  expenditures  only 
at  two  addiUonal  sites— Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base  and  Warren, 

Clearly  then.  In  this  body  there  Is  wide 
agreement  that  the  Concre&s  should  ex- 


ercise restraint  in  expanding  the  system 
to  other  areas,  and  I  know  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinkis)  will 
convey  this  sentiment  to  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body  In  his  most  persua- 
sive fashion. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OP  CLEAN 
AIR  AND  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  coniideralion 
of  S.  4319,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  as  amended,  for  a  period 
of  90  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  lor  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  iS  4319)  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title,  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

Be  II  enacted  bj  tht  Senate  and  Houte  0/ 
BepresenloHUM  o/  iHe  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Conprcsj  ossembted,  Tliat  pend- 
ing extensions  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
the  authorizations  contained  In  Sections 
104(c)  and  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  tor  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  the  authorlxatlon  cont*lned  In 
Seclion  aio  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
as  amended,  for  Uie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  shall  remain  available  through 
November  30.  1970,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
visions of  those  Sections. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  both  sides.  I 
would  like  to  stale  to  the  Senate  that 
our  purpose  is  lo  provide  a  further  ex- 
tension because  on  the  31st  of  August, 
the  time  ran  out  and  we  need  a  further 
authorization  for  the  solid  waste  and  the 
air  pollution  programs  in  order  to  con- 
tinue them  at  their  present  level  through 
November  30,  1970.  The  extension  would 
allow  appropriations  for  this  period  with 
the  unappropriated  balance  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  authorizations. 

We  anticipate  completion  of  congres- 
sional action  on  both  the  solid  waste  and 
air  pollution  programs  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  this  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  II  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  4319)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCORE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHJl.  17123)  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of   aircraft,   missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research. 


development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

S  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter 513  weeks  on  this  measure,  we  are 
about  to  pass  it. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steh- 
His).  I  have  watohed  him  on  the  floor 
day  after  day.  sometimes  for  8  hours  a 
day,  defending  a  measure  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  my  humble  opinion,  should  re- 
quire less  debate  ihan  any  other  measure 
we  consider  In  the  Senate 

The  authorization  bills  are  bom  In  the 
Pentagon.  They  receive  the  scrutiny  ol 
the  President.  They  receive  the  scrutiny 
of  the  other  body.  They  go  to  the  House 
and  then  t^me  to  the  Senate  where  ex- 
pert staff  members  look  at  them.  They 
then  come   to   the  floor 

I  think  that  we  have  wasted  5  long 
weeks.  We  could  have  passed  this  with 
ease  in  a  week  at  the  most. 

To  point  out  some  of  the  foolishness 
we  get  into  during  the  consideration  of 
a  measure  such  as  this,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  ABM,  I  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  tests  were  contemplated  In 
the  near  future  on  the  ABM.  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  an  article,  the  headline  of  which 
is,  "Army  Intercepts  Missile  in  ABM 
Test  Over  Pacific." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoxd. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom), 
as  follows : 

AXMT    iNTXXCXPTX    MlSSIl-X    IN    ABM    TXST 

Ovxx  PACtnc 
Wasbincton,  Aug.  31.— The  Army  tus  suc- 
cessfully staged  an  Interception  of  one  of  Its 
own  interoonllnental  balllatlc  mlssUes.  Tb* 
interception,  which  took  place  above  Uie 
atmosphere,  tested  a  key  element  of  tbe  oon- 
toverslal  Safeguard  autlbaUlstlc  mlsxU* 
system. 

The  teal  took  place  over  tbe  Pacific  Oce&n 
Prlday.  the  Defense  Department  announced 
today,  nie  target  was  the  third  stage,  or  nose 
cone,  of  a  Minuteman  1  missile  fired  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  CalUoml*. 

After  tlie  Minuteman  had  been  fired,  it 
was  picked  up  by  a  mlssUe  site  radar  4.A00 
mUes  away  at  the  Safeguard  test  facility  on 
Kwajalein  Atoll. 

Tbe  radar,  according  to  the  l>efense  De- 
partment, tracked  the  Inoommg  nose  oone 
In  somewhat  tbe  some  manner  it  would  track 
an  Incoming  enemy  Intercontinental  baiUstlo 
missile  and  launcliad  the  IntereepUng  rocket. 
This  rocket,  a  Spartan  missile,  which  «t>uld 
be  used  to  defend  offensive  missile  8lt«s  In 
the  event  of  a  real  missile  attack,  came  dose 
enough  to  have  destroyed  11  If  a  nuclear  war- 
head had  twen  used,  the  Pentagon  said. 

Neither  tbe  SpartAn  nor  the  target  nose 
cone  carried  explosive  warheads,  however, 
the  Defense  Department  said. 

Altogether,  the  test  represented  the  most 
advanced  simulation  of  what  would  happen 
m  a  mIssUe  attack  on  the  Doited  Sutea  if 
an  ABM  system  waa  deployed. 
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^M^tln  missU.  Bad  Inwrcepted  »n  Uaom- 

^rt.  wBlch  h«  »  range  ol  """"f.^^.' 
Sit,.-  ns  te«ea  only  «g»ln«  rt»tlc  t«. 

••ft  U  wue'iJid  that  the  nujge  ot  the  Spwtan 
,.'c.«  to  400  mil...  A>'^°"«^,J^"^trh« 
or  the  interception  wu  "o' «'f»f*- l^f" 
bctn  estlmited  that.  In  a  real  firing,  the  alti- 
^al  wou^  be  at  l«>3t  100  miles  ahove  the 
'"t^';';nr'^e';ar,ment  cmc.^  »id  that  ;h. 
test  was  only  a  ftrst-ttme  eOort  and  lacked 

several  elemenu  ol  an  attack.  

T^Jtechnlclan.  at  Kw.J.leln  h«l  b«n 
al^  to  the  test  In  addition^  V^^l'l'tSi 
ing  missile  was  not  '"^'^■"P^'«^^l?L"°t 
of  penetration  aids-snch  as  <«eeoy>-'»" 
would  presumably  aid  incoming  enemy  mis- 

"'S  addition,  the  Incoming  mlssU.  w«  a 
.imnle  I C  Bit  with  a  single  warhead. 
wSS^tS.  Soviet  cmon  has  been  t«tlng- 
SutTnot  believed  to  have  <J«P'°^«^-=^; 
ales  With  multiple  re-«itry  vehicle,  that  Is. 
missiles  with  a  cluster  of  warheads. 
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nasT  IN  *  sxaiES 

The  test  announMd  today  *"  ">e  tot 
in  a  series  against  a  target  such  as  a  n«e 
l^r>^  PumrTtMta  will  presumably  match  the 
^tiS^^^^more"^  advanced    incoming 

3Hm^^rs?rn:;r.oCi^" 
Hl^^p«'t.?r«rinra^;sr:r 
Skrirti'^^s-n^r.r^v^ 

•"^^.rr^Tlsition  radar  «h.ch  has  a  r«ge 
Of  mor.'^han  l^  "^'ck' uT^e   m»^ng 

sue  site  radar.  Army  has  Indi- 

Sl'et  "te^^hlSTu  2.500  miles  «>u.hw.st 
"'u'^'b.  integrat«l  with  other  eleTpen« 

5nrk«  Air  Force  Base  In  North  Dakota, 
•^."nrr  original  site  for  the  systems 
at   Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  1°  "b"''^: 
In    addition    the   Administration   has   re 

Sr.pp^ed-»3M.mllllon  to  c""^"  ' 
third  Site  around  the  Mlnuteman  missile 
cSrpl«  at  Whlteman  /^  '^^  ^  ^ 
XSurl  and  to  start  P""J^S^'  '^5^°° 
a  fourth  alte  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base  .n 

*?^'ntrove«y  over  Ui.  --»^^^l,'^l 
Mle  system  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the 
I^LS, .  Time,  in  both  h««lng.  and  Boor 
dahate  thlJB  year  A  Senate  amendment  that 
S^'Sd'.^  bl^ed  expansion  of  t^  prj- 
^  wa.  defeated  Aug.  13  by  a  vote  of  52 

*"  *  ■  Moax  camosM  KXFKmD 

The  succeaaful  teatmg  of  the  8p»r«n  ml*- 
rtle  U  not  expected  to  deter  opponents  of 
misaUe  deployment,  however.  _„„,„,rt 

^T  Ralph  Lapp,  a  Washington  phyalcUrt 
w"h«li.n  OM  of  the  foremoat  oppon^t. 
Tt  the  syst«n.  said  today,  for  exampl^th« 
"nobody  really  believed  spartan  was  not  an 
effective  ABM." 

But  he  argued,  the  mlssUe  would  be  «n. 
siderably  le«  elTecUve  against  a  mlsaUe  with 

"ra'di^nnVsaid.  the  Bpnnt  mu^le.  a 
r7-foot-long  missile  with  a  range  of  25  mllea, 
Whic^  would  ser^e  as  a  more  effective  coun- 
ter to  an  incoming  enemy  mIssUe,  has  not 
been  tested,  as  the  Spartan  has.  ,„,,„ 

The  Sprint  would  be  the  moat  effective 
counter  against  a  ".aturatlon"  «M|Ckon  a 
lOnuteman  base  hec*use  It  1»  brtlevwl  W 


be  better  able  to  discriminate  between  a  real 
incoming  warhead  and  a  decoy  than  the 
Spartan   can.   he  said. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
that  demonstrates  in  my  mind  more  con- 
clusively than  anything  I  might  say  that 
after  this  bUl  has  received  carefi^  scru- 
tiny of  the  committees,  probably  no 
other  bUl  reaches  this  floor  in  more  per- 
fect form.  1  hope  next  year  we  can  keep 
this  debate  to  a  minimum. 

Again  I  compliment  my  chairman.  He 
is  a  man  of  infltiite  patience  and  infinite 
trtsdom.  If  It  had  not  been  for  Wtn  tW^ 
biU  could  have  become  mangled  by 
worthless  amendmente. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  CCK)PEB.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
just  a  moment  ago  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  discuss  a  newspaper  article  by 
Chalmers  Roberts  stating  that  the  tvro 
committees  might  agree  to  an  ABM  com- 
mand center  for  Washington. 

I  know  the  acUon  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sen  ices  has  taken  and  X  know 
that  almost  one-half  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  took  the  position  last  year  that 
it  should  not  be  extended  beyond  last 

^Tasked  the  Senator  if  he  adheres  to 
the  position  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Mr  STENNIS.  Ves.  That  would  be  my 
position  as  a  conferee,  and  with  great 
deference  to  the  poslUon  of  the  House  of 
Bepresenutlves.  Frankly.  I  think  the  de- 
bate is  over  on  the  ABM. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  know  that.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  position  of  the  Senator  s 
committee.  ^        .         ^^, 

The  last  2  years  I  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  the  Senator  on  that 
particular  part  of  the  bill. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as 
much  as  I  like  him  and  respect  hlin. 
when  he  said  that  a  bUl  of  this  size  should 
be  debated  and  enacted  in  a  week  or  so. 
This  biU  not  only  supports  a  total  invest- 
ment of  about  170  bUllon.  but  It  also 
affects  the  security  of  our  country. 

1  think  the  debate  in  the  last  2  years, 
especially  that  part  quesUontag  our 
weapons  systems,  has  opened  up  U^e  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  scrutiny  of 
Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr  President,  having  said  that  I  wisn 
to  conclude  in  sa>1ng  that  I  admire  and 
appreciate  the  hard  work  and  o^trtbu- 
Uon  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  ^e 
comtnlttee  in  managing  this  difficult  bUJ 
and  the  important  contributions  made 
by  the  members  of  his  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute  re- 

""mt^TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  .      .     .     ,.  _ 

Mr  President.  I  j-ield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  to  a 
very  few  momenu  we  wUl  conclude  de- 
bate on  the  fiscal  1971  military  procure- 
ment bill,  wrapping  up  almoit  2  months 
of  floor  action  on  the  bill. 

A  few  words  of  recognition  are  in  or- 
der at  this  Ume. 
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Those  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services 
Commillee  have  long  known  the  capac- 
ity for  leadership  of  the  dlsUngiushed 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  SlkN- 
Nisi— his  deep  concern  for  the  naWon*} 
defense,  his  firm  grasp  of  complicated 
issues  his  organizational  mastery,  and 
his  seemingly  endless  paUence,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  wUllngness  alw;ays  to  at- 
tend to  the  views  of  others.  These  and 
other  Qualities  of  this  remarkable  inan 
have  been  widely  demonstrated  in  the 
debate  now  ended.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  with  us  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  also  been  both  a  rare  prlvUege 
and  a  wonderful  educaUon  for  me  Per- 
sonnally  to  work  once  again  with  the 
Senator   from  Mississippi   as  chairinan 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee. 
Let  me  assure  my  chairman  that  the  co- 
operation and  assisunce  wWch  he  has 
shown  to  me  and  the  other  members  ol 
my  subconunitlee  have  been  deeply  ap- 
preciated indeed.  „,.„v. 
I  would  Uke  to  say  a  word  of  thanks 
also  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Hyman  Fme  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  stafl  aiid 
Mr.  Ross  Hamachek  of  my  own  stall, 
both  of  whom  aided  the  subcommittee 
In  lU  often  thorough  and  painstaking  re- 
view of  this  extremely  complex  and  in- 
tricate RX).T.  &  E.  budget. 

Mr  Fine  came  to  the  committee  Stan 
this  year  after  many  years  as  a  budget 
expert  on  Air  Force  R.  k  D.  prograins. 
His  expertise  was  of  great  value  to  the 
subcommittee,  enabling  it  to  uncover  a 
large  number  of  instances  In  which  the 
Defense  Department  simply  did  not  need 
all  the  funds  It  claimed  it  needed  to  carry 
on  with  given  programs.  Mr.  Pine  also 
left  behind  when  he  came  to  the  com- 
mittee what  too  many  former  associates 
of  a  given  service  bring  with  them— a 
loyalty  to  their  old  employers  which 
transcends  the  degree  of  detachment 
needed  to  crltlcaUy  assess  their  funds 
requests.  The  subcommittees  action  on 
Air  Force  R.  fc  D.  programs  attests  weU 
to  Mr.  Pines  Inherent  obJecUvlty 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  blU 
is  now  in  Its  last  stage  before  final  pas- 
sage and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  con- 
cluding remarks. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  military  au- 
thorization biU  now  before  the  Senate 
recofnmends  $11.9  billion  for  procure- 
ment, $7  blUlon  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  some  »334  mUllon  for  con- 
strucUon  relating  to  the  Safeguardsys- 
tem  for  a  total  of  119,242.889,000.  Thwe 
are  the  same  amounts  recommended  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  rep- 
resent a  $1.3  billion  reduction  from  the 
administration  request. 

I  want  the  SenaU  to  know  that  this 
bill  will  be  taken  to  conference  with  ev- 
ery Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  of  upholding  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability  the  posiUon  taken  by 
the  Senate  on  this  bUl  Including  both  the 
Committee  action  and  the  amendments 
voted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  As  id- 
ways  of  course,  the  House  will  flght  hard 
for  its  own  poslUon  but  I  am  confident 
that  a  sound  biU  will  emerge  from  the 
conference  committee.  I  would  also  em- 
phasize. Mr  President,  that  we  hope  to 
Initiate  this  conference  as  soon  as  prac- 


ticable after  the  recess  and  conclude  the 
^"Lt^o^on  this  legislation  m  order 
JSTthe  Defense  aPP™f Nations  to  pro- 
)*«i  m  as  rapid  a  manner  as  possible. 
•^iSr  P«s\dLt,  the  discussion  on  the 
S«^te  floor  on  this  bill  represente  a  de- 
^  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  S«i- 
awThe  debate  has  been  hard  ""t  f air 
ifci  l^lnk  has  been  extremely  helpful 
to  the  bmas  a  whole.  I  would  observe 
maf^e  Se^te  started  deliberating  on 
SL  bm  July  24  and  It  h^  remained  the 
^dlng  business  of  the  Senate  ""tU  to^ 
S^^ptember  1.  which  covers  a  period 
^39  calendar  days.  There  have  been  47 
unoidmenU  or  modificaUons  thereto  of- 
?SS  Of  Sis  total,  12  have  been  ap- 


but  do  not  wish  to  take  the  Ume  of  the 
Senate  I  want  to  praise  the  Senator 
7rZ  Mississippi.  He  has  been  patent 
effective,  and  always  ver>;  courteous  W 
aU  who  have  parUcipated  in  this  debate^ 
The  Senate  is  indebud  to  him.  and  the 
country  is  indebted  to  him. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  leadership  of  the  totingmsh- 
ed  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
ArmTservices  Commlttee^e  se^or 
Senator  from  Maine  .Mrs.  S»uth>  and 
to  the  other  Republican  members  of  the 
Smmittee  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
effecUvelv.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  THtjiiMOND>   who  has  served  In  • 


?r,Sf.  Of  this  total,  12  have  been^p-  ;|^5„„'Sp  opacity  during  part  of  the 
r^S^'a-  nTber cSK  .P^a  't^ SS^^bUl  ^Tas  been  under  consldera- 
™ieT^h  to  say  that  whether  the^ 


vote    I  wlsn  to  a»J    "'»*•'■    "—• 

iS^ndm^ts  were  adopted  or  rejected 
Xof  them  have  made  a  contribution  to 
5,1s  bill  and.  In  many  cases,  the  wisdom 
^d  expSence  of  Uiose  Senators  who 
^nsor^  "nendments-even  though 
ibey    did   not    pass-provide    food    for 


leadersmp  capat^j  "—"••  • ,i.— 

time  this  bUl  has  been  under  consldera 

'^°Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  derelict  In  my  duty  if  I  djd  not 
exDr«s  my  respect,  admh-ation.  and  high 
«glrf  ^r  thT  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  has  done  a  magnl- 
Bcent  job  In  handling  a  most  difficult 


rughron°;W^^crrori°?or  Z    f^v£a^nu^.  of  week-7  In  num- 

The  ouUtandlng  manner  In  which  he 
managed  this  very  complex  and  most  Im- 


"*?VilS'at  this  time.  Mr.  President  to 
PitnrMS  my  thanks  for  the  cooperaUon 
wWcrh^b^^t^^ded  to  the  inan- 
Iger  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole^ 
**rw°int  to  especially  thank  Oie  senior 
Senator  from  Mame,  Senator  Smith. 
X  hal  always  been  most  cooperative  on 
even-  matter  including  this  bill. 

We  began  hearings  on  Febniary  20th 
and  without  the  firm  support  of  Senator 
^H  we  could  not  have  proceede^  as 
w^ave  I  also  extend  my  thanks  to  Sen- 
Ttor  ^"iOND.    who    has   been    most 

^^.I  wish  to  give  special  recognition 
locator  MclNTYiix.  Chairman  of  the 
J^l^^ttee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
^t.  Senator  C»n«on,  Chairinan  of  the 
tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee,  bote 
o?^h«n  rendered  splendid  semce.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  been  most  coope«- 
tlve  in  every  way  and  have  actually 
workS  on  the  blU  and  on  the  floor  of  the 

^^ns.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ac- 
kn^ledge  Uie  help  of  the  staff  on  this 

■"^committee  staff  members  who 
worked  and  whom  I  highly  commend 
:^d  wtr^  thank,  are:  T  Edward  B^- 
weU  Jr.  Chief  of  Staff,  LabrcOarciaHs 
man  FlAe,  Don  Lynch,  and  Prances  Funk, 
"^^r^dness  investigating  subcom- 
mittee members  who  worked  on  bUl. 
S^SS  KeSaU,  Ben  Ollleas,  Ed  Kenney. 
and  George  Poster. 

SrvCTAt  SENATORS.  Vote!  Vote! 
Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  U  I  have  any  time 
I  yield  back  the  remaining  time. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Uke  a  moment  just  to  pay  my  respite 
to  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  biu. 
toe  senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
His)  He  has  demonstrated  once  again 
what  a  great  American  he  is.  and  what 
an  effective  legislator  he  Is. 

On  behalf  of  many  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  would  like  to  speak 


managea  una  vci  j  y^^,.. —-   _„., 

portant  measure  was  exemplary.  Over 
thesTpast  weeks  while  Oils  bill  w^betag 
debaud  on  the  Senate  Afr.  Senal^ 
STnrais  once  again  demonstrated  at  aU 
Umes  his  outstanding  legislative  skill  and 
ablUty.  With  his  handling  of  this  au- 
thorization he  brought  his  clear  and  ar- 
Uculate  views  and  his  Immeiue  knowl- 
^e  and  understanding  to  the  discus- 
Sok.  In  large  part  he  wfs, responsible 
for  the  thoughtful  and  high  itaUty  of 
the  debate  throughout  the  enUre  ttoe. 
We  are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  great 
courtesy  and  aU  his  efforts.  He  deserves 
the  highest  commendaUon  for  steering 
this  measure  through  to  overwhelming 

To  be  equally  commended  Is  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  of  the  Armed 
SCTVlces  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  S>nTHK  As 
always,  her  contributions  were  thought- 
ful, most  perceptive  and  to  the  potat.  Her 
contribuUon  was  immeasurable.  She  co- 
operated magnificently  to  make  certain 
that  this  biU  received  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion warranted.  Her  help  and  assist- 
ance was  indispensible  in  bringing  aiout 
final  dlsposlUon  today.  On  behalf  of  the 
entire  Senate.  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs^ 
SiirrB  for  her  unstinting  devoUon  and 
dedication  and  for  the  fine  manner  In 
which  she  lead  the  discussion. 

It  is  too  difficult  to  single  out  the  nu- 
merous other  Senators  who  contributed. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  cooperation  of 
every  member  permitted  the  orderly  dis- 
position of  the  bill.  I,  personally,  am 

deeply  grateful.  ^    ...     »  t  tKa„ir 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thanit 

the  majority  leader.  _„„__  __,„ 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

^  Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  borrow  I  minute  from  the  minor- 
Mr.  GRXPFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  had 


important  help  from  the  committee  and 
the  staff  In  connection  with  the  ptep- 
aiaUon  of  this  bill  and  the  work  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  SenaU.  I  want  to  publicly  thank 
all  of  them  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  worked  so  hard  in  connec- 
tion with  this  biU.  especiaUy  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith),  whose  coun- 
sel and  loyalty  have  meant  a  great  deal 

I  had  access  to  my  mentor,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Rdssb-l',  who  was 
always  available  with  good  sound  coun- 
sel and  advice.  I  call  him  the  oracle. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  with  all  of 

the  amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Wlio  yields  tune?  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll.  ^^  .  .. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ajtoix- 
soN>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CaioiON).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Eastlakbi,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana iMr.  Habtkz).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr,  McCabthy)  .  the  Senator 
from  MmnesoU  'Mr.  Mokdali)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  UUh  (Mr.  Mossi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyunifis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  il  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Caution  I    would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRimN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
MnnDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  i  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr. 
Young  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundU  .  the 
Senator  fron  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr. 
Young)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  »*, 
nays  5.  as  follows; 

|No.3SaLeg.| 
TKAS— 84 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.Va 

Brrd.  W  Va. 

CaM! 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dodd 

IVile 

Domlnldt 


Banleton 

EUender 

Krvm 

Fannin 

Fong 

Qoldwater 

Oore 

Gravel 

Otlflln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Bams 

Halt 

HoUand 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

JackBon 

Javlu 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 


Lons 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matlilas 

IdcCUUan 

Mooce 

Mclntyre 

Met<mlf 

Miller 

Uonioya 

Muipiiy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

BuaseU 

Saxbe 

Scbwelkar 
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Scott  St«mu  Tower 

Smltb,  HUna  Sterena  WUllanu.  NJ 

Smith  lU.  SrnUnKton  WUllanUt  Dal. 

Sp«nunan  Talm*dge  Yarborougb 

SponE  Thunnond  Young.  Ohio 

NATS— 5 

Fulbnght  Hatflald  Nelaon 

Qoodell  UcOovem 

NOT  VOTINO— II 

.i^ndenon  McCarthy  Packwcod 

Caciion  Mondale  Tytllnga 

^ksUand  Moaa  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hartke  Mundt 

So  Ihe  bill  iHS..  ni23i  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  autborlia  appropnaUons  during 
the  ILscal  y«ar  1971  lor  procurement  ol  alr- 
cralt.  mlulles.  n^val  vesaela.  and  tracked 
combat  vehlclea.  and  other  weftpona.  and  re- 
&earcb.  development,  teat,  and  evaluation  tor 
the  Armed  Porcea,  and  to  auchorlxe  real 
estate  acquisition  and  conatnjcUon  at  certain 
Inatallatlona  In  connection  «1th  the  Sate- 
gu^d  anu-balUstlc  mlaalle  srstcm.  and  to 
preacrlbe  the  authorised  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reaerre 
component  of  the  Armed  Porcea.  and  for 
other  purpoeea. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  Just  for 
the  information  ol  the  Senate,  we.  of 
course,  will  go  to  conference  as  soon  as 
we  can.  but  I  shaU  not  ask  the  Chair  to 
name  the  conferees  today. 


UX^1SLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  will  tell  us  what  Is  the  remaining 
order  of  business  for  tonight  and  for  to- 
morrow.          

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1174,  H.R.  16900.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  suted  by  title. 

The  LecisLAiivE  Clirk.  A  bill  iHR. 
189001  making  approp:  iations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Pott  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
flical  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ■  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  let  the  record  be  straight  that 
there  would  be  objection  if  based  on 
unanimous  consent  but  it  can  be  put  to 
a  vote.  Appropriation  bills  are  being 
taken  up  the  day  after  they  are  reported, 
under  a  ruling  made  by  the  former  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  in  order  with  hl£  mo- 


tion let  it  be  voted  on.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion bis  authority,  but  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  we  are  not  unanimous  in 
our  feeling  that  this  is  a  proper  proce- 
dure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoni.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  169001  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasur>-  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  Independent  Agencies. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  a  point.  I  wish 
it  could  be  cleared  up  some  way,  so  that 
this  particular  question  would  not  come 
up  every  time,  because  we  do  bring  some 
of  these  appropriation  bills  out  pretty 
quickly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  !s 
true  In  this  particular  case.  I  was  not 
questioning  the  right  of  the  majority 
leader  to  establish  the  business,  as  he 
understands :  but  I  do  think  at  some  time 
the  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to 
amend  the  rules  and  put  them  back 
where  they  were  prior  to  that  ruling  by 
the  former  Vice  President,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, where  there  would  be  a  3-day 
limitation  except  by  unanimous  consent, 
by  which  of  course  we  could  always 
proceed. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  are  asked 
to  vote  on  a  S9.5  billion  bill  reported  out 
last  night,  which  got  back  from  the 
printer  sometime  just  before  noon  today. 
So  Senators  are  not  in  the  position  to 
consider  it  intelligently:  and  technically, 
they  could  be  caught  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  the  defense  appropriation  bill, 
a  S60  billion  or  t70  billion  bUl.  being 
voted  on  the  following  day. 

I  think  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should 
be  amended  to  take  care  of  the  situation, 
but  1  was  not  questioning  the  right  of 
the  leadership  to  lay  don-n  the  pending 
business  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as 
they  are  being  interpreted  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  finish 
with  this  biU  tonight.  We  will  come  In 
tomorrow  morning:  I  tielieve  we  already 
have  an  agreement  to  that  eilect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  U  estimated  that 
tomorrow  when  we  convene  at  9  o'clock 
we  will  take  up  unob]ected-to  Items  on 
the  calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
votes  tomorrow,  and.  so  far  as  I  Icnow. 
there  will  be  very  little,  if  any.  controver- 
sial legislation  considered.  I  do  not  know 
yet  what  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
to  be  the  pending  business  when  we  come 
back  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  the  distinguished  ma- 


jority leader  prepared  to  give  us  some  m- 
dlcatlon  as  to  matters  that  are  likely  to 
brought  up  upon  our  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate next  week,  without  specifying  the  or- 
der In  which  they  will  occur? 

I  make  this  request  because  I  have 
been  asked  by  a  number  of  Senators  to 
ascertain  what  is  likely  to  be  the  pending 
business  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  the  survi- 
vor annuities,  the  bill  to  amend  the  FDI 
Act,  air  pollution  control,  appropriation 
bills  as  readi'.  hopefully  the  farm  bill, 
and  somewhere  in  there,  the  electoral 
college  reform  measure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  and  later  on 
In  the  month  equal  rights  tor  women, 
another  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Which  is  not  to  be  re- 
ported out.  I  believe,  until  September  19, 
tiowever;  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Around  that  date: 
yes.  And  the  one-bank  holding  company 
bill:  and  then  I  want  to  confer  further 
the  exact  scheduling  of  Senate  counsel  in 
the  18-year-old  voting  case  which  will 
come  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
mid-October,  I  understand. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  some  informal  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  ol  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  its 
ranking  member  to  bring  the  one-bank 
holding  company  bill  up  about  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  bill  U  on  the  calendar  and 
will  be  taken  up  around  that  date. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  To  bring  it  up  about  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  And  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  electoral  college  reform 
measure  up  at  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
because  there  will  be  some  debate  on 
that,  but  as  of  now  I  do  not  know  Just 
when.  Maybe  next  week,  but  do  not  hold 
me  to  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purpo.ies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
authorized  me  to  present  to  the  Senate 
its  report  on  the  pending  bill.  HJl.  16900. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Senators  will  find  on  their  desks  copies 
of  the  bill  and  the  committee  report,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  hearings,  and  I 
will  now  present  to  the  Senate  a  brief 
summary  of  what  Is  contained  in  the  bill 
in  the  way  of  Increases  and  decreases. 
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Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 
I  am  sitting  Immediately  behind  the 
Senator,  and  I  am  having  difficulty  bear- 
ing him.  ,     „ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  not  whispering,  either.  I 
am  speaking  fairly  loudly,  though  I  have 
hesitated  to  call  for  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  bill  which  is 
reported  to  the  Senate  provides  new 
budget  obligational  authority  in  the 
amount  of  »3.016.429,000.  This  amount 
consists  of  definite  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  S1.283. 121.000,  and  indefinite 
appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $1,733,- 
308,000.  The  grand  total  of  titles  I.  m, 
and  IV— New  Budget  Obligational  Au- 
thority—and title  II— Authorizations  out 
of  the  Postal  Fund- is  in  the  amount  of 
S9  537  429,000.  This  amoimt  is  an  in- 
crease of  $44,727,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance of  19.492,702,000:  $374,892,000 
over  the  1970  appropriations  and  $28,- 
614.000  under  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
1971. 

THkASraT     DEPaaTMENT TtTLZ     I 

The  first  group  of  lUms.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  the  appropriations  for  the 
Treaiury  Department,  which  total  $1,- 
248,078,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $4,473,- 
000  in  the  estimates  and  an  increase  of 
$26  956  000  compared  with  the  House  bill 
amount  of  $1,222,122,000.  The  amount 
recommended  is  $78,766,000  over  the 
1970  appropriation  of  $1,169,312,000,  in- 
cluding supplementals  recently  enacted 
totaling  $79,222,000.  Major  increases 
reconanended  under  title  I  of  the  bUl 
are  as  follows. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  are  items  we  put 
back  in  the  blU  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives deleted  or  Increased  over 
1970 

raoLU.  LAW   KKToacmaNT   T«»IM1N0  CIKTim 

Fo.-  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  the  committee  con- 
curred with  the  House  in  aUowing  the 
full  estimate  of  $5,000,000.  That  la  an 
increase  of  $4  mllUon  over  1970.  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  first  phase  of  cotutruct- 
ing  and  equippins  the  Consolidated  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
at  Belteville.  Md.,  on  a  federally  owned 
site. 

Wc  felt  that  was  necessary,  m  view  of 
the  problems  with  law  enforcement  In 
the  country  today,  and  the  necessity  for 
building  this  facility  as  a  proper  law 
enforcement  training  center. 

BUVEAr  OF  CtlSTOMS 

For  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  amount  recommended  Is  $137,- 
085,000.  This  amount  Is  the  same  as  the 
budget  estimate.  The  House  had  cut 
that,  and  we  restored  the  reduction  of 
$1,585,000  made  by  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee allowed  970  new  average  posi- 
tions. These  were  requested  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  permit  the  continued 
stepped  up  enforcement  eBorts  to  stamp 
out  illegal  dnig  traffic  The  increased 
manpower  recruited  and  trained  wlU  aid 
in  further  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
this  Important  antlnarcotlcs  agency. 
They  need  this  additional  manpower  at 


airports  because  of  tlie  vast  Increase  In 
foreign  air  travel.  They  need  them  along 
the  land  borders  and  need  it  in  my  State, 
along  the  thousand-mJle  border  along 
the  Rio  Grande  River.  We  felt  that  the 
budget  request  was  reasonable  and  we 
increased  the  House  allowance  by  $1,- 
585,000. 

ONE   HUNDam   SEVENTY    EITBA    « ttCOTlCS-COS ■ 
taOL    Cl'STOMS    AGENT*    APreOVIO 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  particularly  the  subcommittee  pre- 
sided over  by  the  distmguished  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  YaxaoROOOH)  for  hav- 
ing restored  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971  the  sum 
of  $1,585,000  which  the  House  had  cut 
from  the  Presidents  budget  request.  The 
restoration  is  Included  in  the  Treasury 
Department  appropriation  to  be  voted 
upon  today. 

That  restoration.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  which  I  made  In  a 
letter  to  the  subcommittee  on  July  27, 
provides  for  170  extra  customs  agents 
who  can  be  used  to  check  on  the  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  commercial  Impor- 
tations Into  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  dangerous  importation 
of  narcotics. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  ac- 
tion, the  340  new  agents  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposed — and  which  the 
House  cut  in  half — can  be  hired,  and  will 
be  heavily  employed  In  the  battle  against 
Illegal  narcotics  importation.  Those 
agents  are  desperately  needed  In  New 
York  City,  in  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment estimates  over  half  this  country's 
addlcU  live.  Rockland  County  and 
Dutchess  County  of  New  York  Just  re- 
cently suffered  their  first  teenage  deaths 
attributed  to  drugs. 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port notes,  customs  is  one  of  our  key 
weapons  for  the  interdiction  of  Illicit 
drug  traffic.  Virtually  all  of  the  heroin, 
cocaine,  hashish,  and  other  narcotics 
used  In  this  country  comes  from  outside 
the  United  States. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms seized  more  than  310  pounds  of 
heroin,  34  pounds  of  opium,  and  199 
pounds  of  other  narcotics,  mostly  co- 
caine, were  seized. 

The  170-man  Increase  In  customs 
agents  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  provided  over  the  House  al- 
lotment will  be  helpful  In  decreasing  the 
amount  of  drugs  Illegally  fiowing  Into 
the  country,  and  In  thus  protecting  the 
citizens  of  New  York  State  and  the 
Nation. 


tNTCKNAX.    aEVEWn:  SCKTICE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  For  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sen'ice  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  appropriation  of  $908,335.- 
000.  This  amount  is  $4,473,000  under  the 
estimates,  but  $48,483,000  over  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $17,835,000  over 
the  House  allowance.  Areas  of  major  In- 
crease are  the  revenue  accounting  and 
processing  and  compliance  activities,  and 
the  amounts  recommended  should  pro- 
vide for  practically  all  the  additional 
personnel  requested. 

Furthermore,  there  is  one  other  Item; 


namely,  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau 
of  the  Mint.  The  House  had  cut  $1,633,- 
000  from  the  amoimt  requested  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  esUmaled  that  they  would  need  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget  estimate — 
$19,663,000,  to  enable  it  to  mint  8.7  billion 
coins  estimated  to  be  required  this  year. 
The  House  allowed  only  enough  money 
for  the  manufacture  of  7.6  billion  coins, 
according  to  the  Department. 

Due  to  the  increased  use  of  vending 
machines,  the  hoarding  of  small  coins, 
and  others  taking  many  small  coins  out 
of  circulation,  the  committee  allowed  for 
restoration  of  the  $1,663,000  cut  by  the 
House  in  order  to  give  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  enough  money  to  mint  the  8.7  bil- 
lion coins  they  requested. 

All  of  these  items  mentioned  there  for 
the  Treasury  Department  were  raised 
back  to  the  estimate  from  the  House  al- 
lowances. The  total  increase  by  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  Hou.se  for  Utle  I— Treasury 
amounts  to  $25,956,000.  The  Department 
had  appealed  for  restoration  of  $30.- 
429  000  and  the  Senate  committee  re- 
stored all  of  that  but  $4,473,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  as 
regard  to  title  I,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, t)e  taken  up  separately  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  title  I  as  thus  amend- 
ed be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment as  original  text,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to 
this  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
why  the  separation  of  title  I  from  the 
other  utles? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  knew  of  no 
objection  in  the  committee  to  any  Items 
m  title  I  of  the  bin.  There  are  objections 
to  some  of  the  other  Items  which  I 
wanted  to  discuss  at  a  little  more  length. 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  taking  them  separately. 
In  view  of  the  short  time  that  the  com- 
mittee has  had  this  bill  before  It.  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  be  more  orderly 
to  explain  each  amendment  as  they  come 
and  vote  on  them  separately. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  proposed 
that  the  Treasury  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc.  We  have  nine  items  there. 
Rather  than  voting  on  them  en  bloc,  we 
would  have  nine  separate  votes.  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  that  we  have  nine 
separate  votes  as  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Items? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  not 
suggesting  a  roUcall  vote  on  each  one, 
but  I  thought  we  could  have  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  already 
explained  the  items  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. I  have  not  touched  on  the 
Items  for  the  Post  Office  or  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
an  explanation  on  each  one  separately. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
so  little  time  to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  submit  to  the 
Senator  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
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noise  In  the  Chamber  at  the  time,  but 
I  have  Just  finished  explaining  them. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 

taKe  them  as  they  come.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
tollows. 

On  poge  2.  line  7.  aft«r  the  word  "m- 
pensea.'  strtlte  out  "tSiOO.OOO-  »nil  \nMrt 
■»9.6«0.000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator desire  the  amendment  explained? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ves. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  restoration  of 
$160  000  was  asked  over  the  House  al- 
lowance of  S9.500.000.  That  is  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
They  asked  for  25  additional  average 
positions,  and  the  House  authorized  20 
of  those.  The  Department  stated  that  the 
dollar  cut  of  $160,000  imposed  by  the 
House  reduce  their  new  emploj-ment  by 
14  average  positions.  That  allowed  an 
increase  in  1971  employment  over  1970 
of  only  U  average  positions.  In  lieu  of  the 
25  requested.  TTiey  want  the  other  14 
average  positions.  They  stated  tliat  these 
were  required  to  avoid  reduction  in  the 
quality  of  staff  assistance  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  work  on  tax  policy  analysis, 
equal  employment,  and  administrative 
support.  They  wanted  14  men  for  those 
three  categories— tax  analysis,  equal 
employment,  and  administrative  support. 
The  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee voted  for  the  restoration  of  $160,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pAge  2.  line  13.  ^t«r  tbe  word  "Canter", 
strike  out  -ll.OOO.OOO  '  anil  Insert  ■tl.113.000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  cormectlon 
with  the  request  of  $1,113,000  for  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter, the  House  bill  authorized  only  42  of 
the  44  average  positions  requested.  They 
cut  out  two  positions.  The  Department 
appeared  and  testified  that  cutting  those 
positions  would  reduce  the  efficiency  and 
quality  of  training,  and  they  wanted  the 
$113,000  restored.  Of  all  the  items  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee questioned  that  more  closely  than 
any  other.  The  Idea  that  $113,000  and 
two  more  positions  would  have  that  much 
Influence  on  the  training  at  this  Federal 
law  enforcement  training  center  seemed 
to  us  to  be  high.  But  due  to  the  clalmi! 
and  the  necessity  for  law  enforcement 
at  this  time  in  this  country,  we  were 
unwilling  to  cut  a  dollar  where  they  said 
It  would  Impair  tbe  efficiency  of  their 
training.  It  seemed  high  to  us,  and  w« 
discussed  It  for  more  than  some  of  the 
other  larger  items.  But  we  voted  to  in- 
crease it.  on  their  plea  that  they  could 
not  train  those  people  in  law  enforce- 
ment as  efficiently  il  we  were  to  cut  the 
$113,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow*: 

On  page  3.  line  6.  »fter  the  word  ■and", 
strike  out  "tsirty-ieven"  and  Insert  "four- 
teen". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Committee 
found  a  discrepancy  between  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  Departments  justifica- 
tion and  this  amendment  corrects  it  as 
regards  the  actual  number  of  vehicles 
needed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Une  8.  after  the  word  "and", 
strilte  out  "twenty-seven"  and  Insert  "four". 

Mr.  YAKBOROUGH.  This  is  the  same 
as  the  previous  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  Une  11.  after  the  word  "of", 
strllce  out  "$400"  and  insert  "MOO". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeinR  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  IS,  strUce  out  "$13$.S0O.OO0" 
and  insert  "$137,085. OOO" 

THB   AMENDMEMT   OeAI.S   wrTH    THI  BTTIICAU    OF 

CUSTOMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1,585,000  over  the  House  bill 
amount  of  $135,500,000.  This  restoration 
was  requested  to  fund  170  additional  new 
positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  They 
had  asked  for  a  total  of  970  new  man- 
years  of  employment.  The  Department 
stated  that  the  House  funds  allowed  only 
a  portion  of  those  and  that  those  cut 
were  needed  in  the  Customs  Service.  I 
think  they  made  a  good  case,  in  view  of 
the  vast  increase  in  air  traffic  overseas, 
the  problems  in  smuggling  that  go  on. 
and  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  bring- 
ing of  narcotics  into  the  United  States. 
It  used  to  come  in  by  boat,  but  now  it 
comes  In  by  airplanes,  by  cars,  through 
the  mails,  or  on  the  person.  With  mil- 
lions of  people  traveling  in  and  out  of 
this  country  every  year.  It  Is  a  difficult 
problem.  We  felt  that  they  needed  the 
persoimel.  and  the  Senate  committee 
raised  that  to  the  full  amount  asked  by 
the  Bureau.  The  big  problem  now  is  to 
uncover  narcotics.  It  has  shifted  from 
smuggling  just  to  dodge  a  tax  on  Im- 
ported goods  to  the  bigger  thing  of  smug- 
gling millions  of  dollars  of  narcotics.  We 
know  of  the  example  of  the  plane  that 
was  caught  on  Crete  which  had  been 
flown  from  the  United  States  and  was 
going  to  bring  in  millions  of  dollars  of 
hashish  on  one  trip. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  line  20,  after  the  word  'com- 


mission", strike  out  "$18,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$19,663,000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  increase  of  $1,663,000  over  the 
House  allowance  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint.  The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  stated  that 
there  would  be  required  to  he  manufac- 
tured a  total  of  8.7  billion  new  coins.  The 
House  allowed  only  eiiough  money  to 
mint  7.600,000,000  coins.  We  restored  the 
$1.6  million  in  the  Senate  committee  to 
permit  the  minting  of  the  8.7  billion 
coins  estimated  needed  for  the  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
TTie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  "$25,500,000"  and 
insert  "$26,096,000." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  .salaries  and 
expenses,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
$596,000  by  the  Senate  committee.  The 
House  cut  this  $596,000  and  that  reduc- 
tion resulted  In  the  loss  of  41  man-years 
of  employment,  under  their  estimate. 
They  stated  that  these  were  needed  to 
avoid  further  reductions  In  management 
support  and  Internal  Integritj  programs. 
The  Senate  committee,  after  hearing  the 
voluminous  testL-nony,  1.466  pages  of  it, 
went  into  each  one  of  the  Items  and  had 

three  hearings  on  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line  14,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$35,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$36,500,000": 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  item  is  to 
permit  for  the  increased  hire  of  tempo- 
rary employment.  The  fiscal  1970  limita- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  $32.5  million. 
The  Department  requested  an  increase 
to  $36,900,000  to  provide  more  flexibility 
in  the  assignment  of  employees  during 
the  period  of  transition  to  the  new  serv- 
ice centers  at  Fresno,  Memphis,  and  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.  They  need  that  money 
for  the  transition,  for  temporary  employ- 
ment. The  Senate  committee  increased 
the  1970  limiUUon  to  $36,500,000  lor 
fiscal  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  I.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  Une  17.  after  the  word  "applicants", 
strike  out  "$220,000,000"  and  insert 
"$222,239,000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  restores  a 
House  reduction  of  $2,239,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  An  increase  of  the  559 
additional  new  positions  was  requested 
(or  Revenue  accounting  and  processing. 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Depart- 
ment states  that  the  House  allowance 
provides  only  229  man-years  of  the  559 
requested.  This  reduction  would  require 
a  3-  to  4-month  delay  in  the  processing 
ol  refimds,  returns,  delayed  billings,  and 
so  forth,  sent  to  some  400.000  taxpayers. 
We  felt  that  Internal  Revenue  should 
have  enough  personnel  to  avoid  that  de- 
lay.   Treasury    feels    they    would    save 
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money  by  not  having  any  delays  in  the 

'"'rcfpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  Une  25.  after  the  word  '  of  . 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "$400"  and  insert  "»800". 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  This  seta  a  Uml- 
tation  that  can  be  paid  for  poUce-type 
vehicles  above  the  general  purchase  price 
limitation.  This  aUows  for  the  purchase 
of  special  equipment  for  police-type  ve- 
hicles, including  air  conditioners.  Some 
had  a  Umitation  that  they  could  not  buy 
air  condiUoners  in  some  parts  of  the 
Southwest.  These  specially  equipped  cars 
are  needed  by  law-enforcement  person- 
nel and  cars  without  air  conditioners 
are'  almost  unbearable  to  stay  in.  espe- 
cially m  the  Southwest.  We  moved  U>  In- 
crease the  limitation  In  order  to  equip 
the  law-enforcement  cars  with  air  con- 
ditioners. _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  5.  Une  3,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mlseloner".    rtrtke    out    "$846,000,000"    and 

insert  "$880,000,000". 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  for  the 
Compliance  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  House  allowed  1.- 
550  of  2.894  new  average  positions  re- 
quested. The  Department  contended  that 
although  the  House  authorized  the  posl- 
Uon,  funding  for  only  732  positions,  was 
provided,  thus  it  would  be  short  2,1BZ 
average  positions.  The  1970  funding  pro- 
vided for  44,009  average  positions.  The 
Department  stated  that  the  House  biU 
provides  for  the  funding  of  only  44,741 
average  positions  rather  than  the  46.903 
requested,  and  this  was  not  enough  and 
that  they  could  not  possibly  operate  with 
the  coUecUon  levels  they  had  previously 
had,  especially  in  audit  and  collection  of 
individual  income  taxes,  without  this 
additional  personnel. 

With  the  greater  number  of  Income 
tax  returns,  the  larger  amounts  of  money 
being  filed,  and  the  money  being  claimed 
In  refunds,  it  requires  this  additional  per- 
sonnel to  do  an  efficient  Job.  The  com- 
mittee, after  hearing  all  the  evidence  and 
the  presentations  of  the  witnesses.  In- 
cluding the  Department's,  recommends 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
be  granted  sufficient  persoimel  necessary 
to  do  an  efficient  Job  In  auditing  and 
coUectlon.  We  know  from  examples 
around  the  world  that  If  people  do  not 
have  confidence  in  an  efficient,  speedy, 
and  impartial  tax  department,  this  can 
undermine  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment. We  felt  that  an  efficient  tax  de- 
partment was  necessary  In  fairness  to 
everyone,  so  the  committee  recommended 
such  a  restoration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
on  its  action  here.  It  is  a  step  much 
needed  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  cut  $4  million 
of  the  $19.4  million  requested  to  be  re- 
stored because  of  the  lapse  of  time.  We 
allowed  $15  mllUon  over  the  House  figure. 


We  had  a  lapse  of  3  months  there,  and 
then  we  cut  that  approximately  $4  mU- 
llon— because  they  cannot  hire  and  train 
the  people  now,  except  for  three-quarters 
of  the  year.  Other  than  the  lapse  of  time. 
we  granted  all  that  they  asked  in  this 
account.  ,,      _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. .  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
On  page  5,  line  14.  after  the  word  "of  . 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "$400"  and  Insert  "SgOO":  and.  In 
line  16.  after  the  word  "aircraft",  strike 
out  "$40,000,000"  and  insert  '$44,600,- 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  first  Itera^ 
sUnllar  to  the  one  previously  explained. 
The  second  item  restores  $4,600,000  to 
the  Secret  Service  for  personnel  to  pro- 
tect the  office  of  the  President,  presi- 
dential candidates  for  nomination,  and 
so  forth,  and  we  felt  that  what  the  group 
presented  showed   this   protection   was 

necessary.  „,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  two  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2. 
strike  out  '$50,000"  and  insert  "$100,- 
000':  and.  In  Une  9,  after  the  word 
•General",  strike  out  "lei.OOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  "$163,670,000". 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That.  I  beUeve, 
is  for  confidential  information  and  is  an 
item  under  title  n  of  the  bUl.  We  move 
over  to  the  Post  Office  Department  now. 
We  might  as  well  take  this  up -by  line 
Items  to  save  time,  rather  than  making 
a  general  explanation. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senator.  If  he  wante 
to  conslderUig  the  Post  Office.  tiUe  IL 
but  I  do  want  an  explanation  of  the  first 
item.  I  will  leave  It  to  the  Senator's  dls- 
creUon  what  line  Items,  or  whether  he 
wants  to  consider  that  secUon  en  bloc. 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  On  page  5,  I  beUeve  we 
have  yet  one  amendment  to  take  up — 

lines  16  and  17.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
covered  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  All  right  If  the  chair- 
man would  yield  further.  I  at  this  time 
move  that  the  amendments  to  the  re- 
maUilng  part  of  the  bUl  be  considered  en 

bloc.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ,^     _   , 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  considered  separately  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 
Mr  BOGGS.  That  wUl  be  satisfactory. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  1  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Post  Office  amendments  being 
considered  en  bloc. 
Mr  BOGGS.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  committee  voted  to  increase  the  Post 
Office    approprlaUons    over    the    House 
bUI  by  $18,483,000. 
I  personally  voted  against  thlB  Increase 


in  the  subcommittee,  but  was  overwhelm- 
ingly outvoted.  So  I  offer  no  motion  on 
the  floor.  _.    .  ,.„, 

They  sUted  that  they  needed  16,643 
new  posiUons  and  the  House  allowed 
an  increase  of  $120.9  mUUon  over  1970. 
The  Hoase  cut  the  budget  estimate  of 
$8  278  259.000  by  $42.4  milUon.  They  re- 
quested a  restoration  of  536,959,000 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  on  this  bill,  we  are  approaching 
a  3-month  lapse  due  to  a  number  <>' 
unavoidable  things  that  delayed  final 
consideration  of  the  blU  by  the  Senate 
through  our  subcommittee  and  lull 
committee.  ..  ^  .  .  .„ 

Even  if  aU  the  increases  asked  for  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  were  JusU- 
flable  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amount 
shoiUd  be  cut  by  one-fourth  because 
nearly  3  months  have  gone  by.  The 
amount  should  have  been  cut  before.  I 
personally  did  not  think  it  was  justifi- 
able last  year.  ,,  j  ,„  .„ 
The  Postmaster  General  asked  for  an 
increase  of  1.122  positions  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  in  the  regional 
offlcis  in  1970  over  1969.  In  1969.  the 
Post  Office  Department  had  in  Its  re- 
gional offices  and  the  offices  of  the  Post- 
master General  a  total  of  8.628posi- 
tions.  Last  year  the  Postmaster  General 
stated  he  was  going  to  make  the  Port 
Office  more  efficient.  For  fiscal  19™.  if 
asked  for  1,122  additional  positions. 
Congress  granted  that  request,  bringing 
the  total  to  9,760  positions  for  admin- 
istration and  regional  operation. 

After  having  been  granted  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  13  percent,  and  afUr 
having  said  that  it  was  to  be  the  most 
efficient  operation  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  I  think  it  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  inefficient  operaUona  that 
we  have  had  in  history.  „  ,  ^„  _ 
A  citizen  from  my  county,  John  a. 
Reagan,  did  a  better  Job  in  the  confeder- 
ate union  when  half  of  the  country  was 

°  Tbe  Postmaster  General  U  now  asking 
for  710  addiUonal  posiUons  In  addiUon 
to  the  1 122  now  on  board.  I  wlU  offer 
no  amendment  because  we  have  so  few 
votes  to  reum  our  position.  However, 
since  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  y?ar  has 
lapsed,  the  amount  should  be  cutby  one- 
fourth.  The  House  cut  some.  They  did 
not  cut  one-fourth  because  they  passed 
the  bUl  on  April  13.  I  believe. 

To  be  candid,  there  were  only  three 
votes  m  the  committee  to  cut  it  bock 
to  the  House  committee  amount. 

I  think  It  is  wasteful.  However.  I  want 
to  explain  to  the  Senate  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  this  porUon  of  the  appro- 
priation bUl.  .J      .     T    .«nl» 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 

^'1Sr"\r*J:^OROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
object.  I  have  no  objection  to  all  of  the 
Post  Office  amendments  being  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  .  , 
Mr  BOGGS.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  I  move  that  the  remaining  com- 
mittee amendments  in  the  Post  Office 
section  be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
areas  follows: 

On  page  7.  at  t&e  beglniilng  ot  Une  3. 
■trlke  out  ■MO.OOO"  and  IMert  ■••100,000": 
and.  In  line  9.  after  the  word  "Oeneral". 
■trlke  out  ■•tl6l.000,D00 "  and  Insert  -tlBS,- 
670.000" 

On  page  7,  Une  15.  after  "aiOO".  strike  out 
"»eO.000-0O0"  and  insert  "»e5.e75,0O0". 

On  page  B,  at  the  beglnnlitg  of  line  1. 
strike  out  "M.SOO.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "»8,- 
517,138.0O0". 

On  page  fi,  line  15.  after  the  word  "mall", 
strike  out  "aose.OOCOOO"  and  insert  "»«S9,- 
000.000" 

On  page  S,  tine  31,  after  the  word  "Oov- 
cmznent",  strike  out  "•255 .000,000"  and  In- 
sert "»a59,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  after  the  word  "of". 
strike  out  "1400"  and  Insert  "MOO":  and.  In 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "vehicle" 
strike  out  "1217,000,000"  and  Insert  "M19,- 
00O.0OO". 

On  page  10,  Une  2,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$389,825,000"  and  In- 
sert "•3S2,S3S,000'-. 

Mr.  BCM30S.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permlision  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amend- 
ment on  page  8  to  the  Post  Office  section 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  b  advised  that  it  will  require 
unanimous  consent  to  coiulder  that  QooT 
amendment  before  all  cotnmittee  amend- 
ments have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGQS  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  this  technical 
amendment  be  consldei;ed  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  Une  5,  strike  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  and  Insert  ID  Ueu  thereof:  Offlce  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
turn  now  to  title  IV  of  the  bill — Inde- 
pendent Agencies.  This  Involves  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovenunental  Operations,  and  the 
Tax  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  recommended  an  In- 
crease of  $288,000  for  the  Tax  Court 
House  Document  91-305.  dated  April  13, 
1970,  was  received  In  the  Senate  as  It  wag 
too  late  for  House  consideration.  The 
(388.000  added  by  the  Senate  provides 
for  persormel,  travel,  and  related  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Tax  Court  in 
carrying  out  its  new  small  case  procedure 
responsibilities.  We  passed  a  Small  Case 
Procedures  Act  for  the  Tax  Court  to 
bring  the  court  closer  to  the  people. 

I  move  that  that  increase  of  (288.000 
be  approved. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  15,  line  24.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", strike  out  "•3.000.000"  and  insert  "^S.- 
288.000". 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr,  President, 
reverting  to  title  m.  the  Executive  OfHce 
of  the  President.  I  feel  that  I  should  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  mat- 
ters. I  shall  not  make  a  motion,  although 


I  have  grave  reservations  about  some  of 
them.  We  have  discussed  these  matters 
in  the  committee.  They  have  been  voted 
on  In  the  committee.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  oOer  no  amendment  at  this  time. 
I  point  out  that  the  White  House  offlce 
had  a  budget  obligatlonal  authority  last 
year  of  $3,940,000,  This  year  It  is  $8,550,- 
000,  an  Increase  of  $4,610,000  to  operate 
the  White  House  office,  more  than  double 
the  year  before. 

The  reason  given  was  that  this  was  so 
as  to  have  an  honest  accounting,  that  In 
the  past  people  had  been  assigned  from 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Interior 
Department,  and  other  departments,  and 
were  still  carried  on  the  rolls  of  those 
Departments  and  paid  by  those  Depart- 
ments although  they  were  actually  work- 
ing in  the  While  House. 

We  made  some  inquiry  into  this  matter. 
We  were  told  that  situation  would  have 
to  continue,  that  some  people  were  as- 
signed lor  3  or  4  months  from  the  De- 
fense Department  and  that  they  have  an 
accounting  problem  concerning  their 
status  and  transferring  them  over  and 
the  White  House  makes  it  a  temporary 
rotating  thing. 

There  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  personnel.  The  White  House 
has  moved  from  the  old  State  Depart- 
ment Building,  Treasury  Building,  and 
War  Department  Building  and  is  occupy- 
ing other  buildings  atotmd  Lafayette 
Square.  I  talked  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rdssxll) 
about  this  matter.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Appar- 
ently there  is  a  longstanding  understand- 
ing that  they  do  not  question  our  appro- 
priation request  as  pertains  to  the 
Congress  and  we  do  not  stop  their 
appropriations. 

However.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  this  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  for  the  year  before  for  the  same 
President  to  run  the  White  House. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
InR  that  the  expenses  of  the  White  House 
will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  coming 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  present  administration? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  what  the 
figures  here  indicate.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration contends  it  will  not  be. 

They  state  that  what  they  are  doltig  is 
taking  people  detailed  to  the  White 
House  from  the  different  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  that  they  will 
be  paying  them  from  the  White  House 
allowance  Instead  of  having  them  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  Important  point.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  President  Nixon  and  I  have  said 
so  In  my  State  and  elsewhere,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so  But  the  President  made 
a  big  issue  of  economy  In  Government. 
Economy  must  start  at  the  top.  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  believable  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

As  I  imderstond  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  the  Administration's  explanation  is 


that  while  the  cost  has  doubled,  they  are 
no  longer  borrowing  personnel  from 
other  offices, 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  committee 
have  on  <H>portunity  to  determine  how 
many  people  they  have  borrowed?  Was 
the  committee  able  to  determine  how 
much  they  have  gotten  in  terms  of  help 
from  other  Departments?  Second,  whot 
kind  of  report  will  there  be  to  the  coiin- 
try  and  the  Congress,  which  I  think  they 
deserve,  as  to  how  this  will  be  true  econ- 
omy, or  whether  the  White  House  will 
continue  to  borrow  persoimel  and  add 
to  this  expense? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  caimot  answer 
that  because  we  could  not  get  the  hard 
facts  since  it  Is  In  futuro. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  in  futuro 
that  they  have  been  borrowing  personnel. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  that. 

In  fiscal  1970  there  were  208  per- 
soimel funded  or  paid  by  the  White 
House:  95  funded  out  of  special  project 
funds  and  there  were  detailed  from  other 
Federal  agencies  273,  which  is  more  than 
the  regular  employees  in  the  White 
House. 

They  expect  during  fiscal  year  197  J 
to  hire  or  fund  548  regulars  from  the 
$8,550,000;  that  they  will  have  that  many 
regulars. 

I  am  told  by  knowledgeable  people  that 
certain  people  are  detailed  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  a  rotating  basis 
every  2  or  3  months  and  they  do 
not  believe  It  will  be  feasible  or  that  It 
will  happen.  But  we  do  not  know  until 
it  Is  happening  if  it  will  continue.  They 
say  it  will  not.  but  they  put  these  people 
on  the  payroll  and  they  pay  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  When  are  those  peo- 
ple detailed  from  other  agencies  to  the 
White  House?  When  will  their  services 
cease  so  we  can  follow  up  to  determine 
whether  the  White  House  eliminates 
them? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  do  not  know 
what  date  this  change  would  take  ef- 
fect. Presumably  It  would  take  ef- 
fect when  It  Is  signed.  We  tried  to 
put  In  some  control  over  that.  Next  year 
you  can.  as  the  Senator  Is  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
commensurate  decrease  In  personnel  ex- 
penditures by  the  departments  and 
agencies.  If  they  increase  this  by  $4,610.- 
000.  we  expect  the  other  agencies  to  cut 
their  budgets  accordingly  if  the  548  are 
really  to  be  paid  by  the  White  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Have  there  be»n  re- 
ports in  the  past  on  the  persormel  they 
borrow? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  One  reason 
we  held  up  the  hearings  on  this  matter 
was  that  It  took  me  many  weeks  to  get 
a  deUlled  list. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  It  be  possible  in 
the  future  for  Congress  to  get  such  a 
lUt? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  we 
should.  I  did  receive  one.  but  we  had 
nothing  to  compare  It  with.  They  stit- 
rendered  this  very  grudginglx  and  we 
tmderstand  why.  They  said  that  none  of 
their  predecessors  had  filed  one. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  now 
roakmg  legislative  history  that  It  Is  his 
understanding  that  the  White  House  In 
the  future  will  indicate  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  when  they  come  up  for 
appropriations  the  personnel  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  agencies  during  the  year 
so  we  can  determine  If  this  is  an  addi- 
tional or  substitute  expenditure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  promised  what  they  would  do  In 
the  future.  That  will  be  up  to  the  next 
conunittee.  We  got  their  commitment 
that  they  are  going  to  put  them  on  the 
White  House  payroll  and  not  detail  them 
from  the  departments. 

I  have  talked  to  iieople  who  have  said 
It  caimot  lie  done  on  the  rotating  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense:  that  due 
to  the  status  of  these  people.  If  they  were 
sent  on  a  2-  or  3-month  deull.  it  could 
not  hoppen.  _^  _ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  country.  Congress,  and  the  President 
would  be  better  served  if  this  were  all 
made  pubUc  and  clear  to  Congress,  the 
Committees  on  Appropriation,  and  the 
public  as  to  how  many  people  are  being 
used  from  other  departments  as  lime 
goes  on  so  we  can  have  an  accounting, 
know  the  situation,  and  be  able  to  de- 
termine it.  ^  ,,  . 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  a  detailed 
accounting.  That  is  one  reason  this  bill 
was  so  late  in  reaching  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  demanded  it  and  the  White 
House  furnished  it  reluctantly.  They  said 
none  of  their  predecessors  had  furnished 
it.  One  can  understand  why  they  were 
reluctant. 

We  did  not  do  this  »o  humiliate  the 
White  House.  When  the  White  House  is 
denoimcing  Congress  for  being  spend- 
thrift ond  they  say,  "Give  us  a  100-per- 
cent increase  to  run  the  White  House 
and  to  raise  the  number  of  employees  to 
S48  a  year,"  I  felt  I  was  entitled  to  an 
explanation.  We  received  a  detailed 
breakdown,  and  I  have  It  here  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  chairman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  that  the  circumstances 
are  unusual.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had 
a  situation  where  we  have  doubled  the 
amount.  Under  these  circumstances  it  Is 
proper  and  right  to  require  a  more  metic- 
ulous and  complete  accoimtlng. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  I  hope 
we  can  follow  up  In  the  next  year  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  this  was 
a  substitute  and  the  extent  to  which 
there  was  a  subsuntial  increase  for  the 
White  House. 

This  Is  Important  because,  ofter  all. 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  and  must  look  to  the  President 
to  set  an  example  m  the  area  of  economy, 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  Slate  why 
I  had  mbgivlngs.  I  shall  read  certain 
questions  and  answers  from  the  hearing 
record.  Mr.  Schleslnger  was  the  witness, 
and  he  was  asked  the  foUowlng questions: 
Senator  TAaaoaotiOB.  How  man;  military 
personnel  are  assigned  to  the  White  Bouse 
on  fuU-tlme  and  how  many  on  part-time 
twsls? 

Mr.  acHLisiKaiR.  Approilmately  170  mili- 
tary personnel  are  detailed  to  the  White 
House. 

Senator  YAMxmoxxn.  Are  they  funded  out 
of  the  funds  requested  here? 


Mr.  ScHixsiNCia.  No,  sir. 
Senator  YAaBoaoooH.  Then,  that  is  another 
group  which  I  assume  covers  the  Navy  roees 
personnel,  that  Is  not  funded  out  of  the 
amount  requested  here.  In  addition  to  the 
Secret  Service  and  White  House  Police,  some 
postal  emplovees,  some  Interior  Department 
personnel,  and  employees  of  other  branches 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  SCHUtsiNOES.  Tes,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
IS  correct.  ^   ..  ^ 

Senator  T»»oEot;oa.  Well.  If  yo«  had  to 
pay  for  all  of  those  out  of  this  appropriation 
request,  that  would  be  one  thing,  hut  If  these 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  other  appropriations, 
vou  narrow  this  sum  down.  II  the  special 
projects  request  for  •!  5  mUllon  U  kept  at 
that  level,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  economy. 
It  seems  to  us. 

Mr.  ScKixsiNiiiai.  The  appropriation  deals 
with  the  White  House  OOce  narrowly  dellned. 
It  does  not  Include  certain  other  agencies 
located  within  the  Executive  omce  of  the 
Prasldent.  For  example,  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouncU  has  mUltary  personnel  detailed 
to  It  This  does  not  cover  them,  but  the  Whit* 
House  omoe  does  not  mdude  those  personnel. 
Any  IntUvlduals  who  ai«  part  of  the  ordinary 
White  House  OlBce  wlU  be  covered  by  this 
appropriation. 

Senator  YsmflOBOccH.  Now.  If  this  appro- 
prutlon  Is  adopted  this  way,  for  example, 
the  oonsoUdatlon  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  IS  presentmg  here,  wUl  the  White 
Bouse  coounue  to  have  personnel  detaued 
on  a  permanent  basis  from  other  agencies 
after  that? 

Mr  SCHLXsiKoaa.  There  wUI  be  personnel 
on  temporary  assignment,  but  the  practice 
m  the  past  of  pormanenUj  aeslgnmg  people 
to  the  White  House  will  be  ended. 


So  «e  wUl  have  this  temporary  type 
we  have  been  talking  aijout  rotated,  but 
they  claim  them  as  permanent  personnel. 
It  took  a  considerable  time  after  the 
hearings  to  get  the  breakdown  of  the 
548  We  have  Just  broken  the  ice  on  this. 
As  I  have  sold,  we  were  not  attempting 
to  heckle  the  White  House,  but  the  rea- 
son we  did  it  was  that  the  Congress  has 
been  accused  by  being  spendthrift.  I 
know  I  have  heard  it  In  my  SUt«.  But 
the  great  economizers  say  they  want  to 
approximately  double  the  amount,  from 
$3,940,000  to  $8,550,000.  I  felt  we  were 
entitled  to  on  explanation,  and  this  Is 
the  explanation  we  received.  But  the 
White  House  had  no  figures  to  compare 
with  them  In  the  past.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  being  reluctant  to  furnish  fig- 
ures that  their  predecessors  did  not  have 
to  Nobody  should  blame  them  for  hav- 
ing that  reluctance  to  furnish  the  break- 
down of  persormel.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  It.  I  am  not  going  to  put  that  In  the 
Recosd  unless  a  Senator  especially  re- 
quests that  It  be  put  In  the  Ricokd. 

There  is  another  Item.  Special  As- 
sistance to  the  President.  This  Is  a  new 
item  for  the  Vice  President  and  Is 
$700,000  more  than  hod  previously  been 
provided.  The  only  way  1  could  see  to 
keep  them  from  using  any  number  to 
help  them  In  running  for  reelection  was 
to  provide  a  celling  of  39  positions.  My 
fellow  Texan,  formerly  In  the  White 
House,  was  not  known  as  being  a  modest 
person  In  asking  for  help.  Neither  was 
Vice  President  Humphrey  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  We  had  three  aggressive  vice 
presidents.  But  this  is  an  item  of  39  new 
poslUons,  and  provides  $700,000  lor  these 
positions.  We  have  not  had  an  emergency 
requiring  that  help.  I  did  not  see  the 


proof  made  for  that  need  as  a  necessarj- 
Item,  and  I  offered  two  amendmenU  in 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee. 
They  were  voted  down.  So  I  did  not  think 
It  was  Incumbent  on  me  to  offer  those 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  many  staff 
members  does  the  Vice  President  have 
now? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  May  I  suggwt  that  there 
may  be  an  answer  on  page  1256  of  the 
hearing  record.  I  read: 

Senator  TASBoaoocH.  But  he  has  had  these 
assistants  all  along? 

Mr  SCHL.ESINGXK  He  has. 
Senator  Y«taoaoDGH.  How  many  assistants 
does  the  Vice  President  have  assigned  to  hUn 
full  time  now.  exclusive  of  the  legislative 
staff,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Oouncil,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  CotmcU,  and  all  of  these 
ehalrmanshlpa,  vice  chairmanships,  and 
memberships?  How  many  personnel  are  now 
assigned  luU  time  to  him  downtown? 

Mr.  ScHi^siKCD.  The  average  number. 
Mr  Chairman.  Is  39. 
So  he  is  not  asking  for  new  personnel. 
These  39  have  been  assigned  from 
other  agencies  and,  as  pointed  out  In  the 
colloquy,  for  the  first  time  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  designate  where  they 
come  from  and  where  they  are  going 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Vice  President  has  a  legislative  suff 
end  he  has  a  ntimber  of  staff  assistants. 
He  has  the  asslsUnce  of  the  sUff  mem- 
bers of  the  various  commissions  on  which 
he  serves  If  he  is  working  with  a  particu- 
lar commission  Is  that  correct  or  am  I 
misinformed? 

Mr,  BOGGS.  I  understand  he  has  a 
total  of  39.  He  may  have  the  assistance 
of  the  staff  members  of  the  various  com- 
missions, but  they  are  not  assigned  to 
him.  They  are  assigned  to  the  commis- 
sions. .      . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  some  cases  he  is 
chairman  of  a  commission,  in  which  case 
I  ossume  he  can  use  that  staff  member 
for  any  work  of  the  commission. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  assume  so. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  he  has 
a  legislative  staff.  In  addition.  It  appears. 
OS  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said, 
that  he  has  39  people  who  are  paid  by 
other  departments,  but  whom  he  uses. 
Mr  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.  He  has  28  as- 
sistants on  the  legtslaUve  staff.  That  does 
not  include  secretaries.  They  are  28  staff 
members. 

Here  are  the  functions  that  have  de- 
veloped upon  the  Vice  President  begin- 
ning some  years  ago.  Here  Is  the  total 
number  of  functions  assigned  to  the  Vice 
President; 

"Chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment. 

Member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Memtwr  ol  the  CotmcU  for  Urban  Af- 
fairs. ,  ., 
Member  of  the  CouncU  for  Rural  AI- 
foirs. 
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:s=EH"»7"r::  :ssris°j?.rs,K=  3sr.=»«s.^»"K: 

Cha.rman  of  the  Presidents  CouncU     »^^J»'^°  °^  Sr^anent  on  it.  I  invite     ord,  as  foUows: 
on  PhvMCftl  Fitness  and  Sports.  rf  if  "Gators  think  it  is  in  error.  I  see     consolidated  schedule  of  peiim*neni  positions 

-^';?^^r^  the  cabinet  Co^Enittee  on     ,,-  f^?-  -^ '^^  ""^  ""^     J!"!!!^!^::?^ ,;;^^ 

"^Z-Tr^  {he  Presidenfs  cabinet  and        JJ^- \'^J«^^°«p,^Ji1nt.  I  might  JS.    :X     ^. 

euas  Chairman  When  the  P.^e..     £^a!^^£.P.o,.s^-J^;,nt^  _«^^^^^,^__J^_:C_:^ 

^---.^^°f7.e^^S;     SHEs^rUieT^e^Te^de^n?.;     -^.i;;;:^^^^;^;^ 
r.7^.Sn^^.^™^e  S%r.iS%o^rt    ?e"^a£P  are  a>:  scheduled  em-     E«.s..«^.n.  M.-,,:;^  i 

to  a«ist  him  While  doing  work  for  that  ^^JJf -^^^^^  "^^^^^  participating  in  o|-a  ^^  g  «;;Sg-;;:--:.-::;::::::::::      J 

"Srf^BOROUGH.  That  Js  correct,     any  fanciful  or  imaginary  political  pro-     g  |.e.^»J^ii':::v.-:;r.::::-.:::-:::"::         | 

like  the  Environmental  Quality  Council  gram.  ^^  39  employees  i1  g,!SSS.£;;;:::::::-:::r.:r.::::::::      * 

or  the  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity.  He     ,„?"„;  ""^r\^i3  ^iU k4  SkjioJ'."; - --"::         I 

has  39  staff  members  and  he  can  assign  '"^eProvi^by  this  b.u                          ^^     os-i.  j.517  „  »J93 : 5 

them   to   do   the  work   he  wants  done.  Mr.  BOOGB.  They  are  tn                                tm.ip.™."."!;™*'"--- —    _^ 

Sometiines  'hese  =OLmclk  are  created^y  "^SrPROXMIRE.  Would  they  be  under     """"nffiTm.'r.lW-- " » 

law.  such  as  the  National  Advisory  coim  -j^service  under  the  Hatch  Act?                            m,*  .»«  .1  »Mr '       _ 

cU  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu-  '''^.^"•i^iWgiioUOH  I  just  do  not  be- ' 

nlty.  Many  of  them  ""."f^^^X^'S^'  here  the  Vice  Presidents  assistants,  as-  ^^  yARBOROUGH.  That  Includes  the 

gmning  with  the  National  ssecuniy  n>.\.  ""             .    ,  .,  ,^.     ,„  assigned  dl-  ll.-, 

of  1947.  So  he  has  a  staff.  They  can  serve  HaUh  Act.  but  if  they  are  assignea  ^jm.    ^^qrouGH.  WeU.  that  to  • 

hun  on  commissions  on  which  he  serv«^  recUy  "l^-^-:;^      ,,„  3^^ ^  scheduled  «,»uc JSt^^ 

.^i^.XV:ZtT^  civ'S'^se^^^SJ^e^'except  one.  I  un-  '»ii,'J'='^5S^^  do  no",  know  what  Is  a 

•^r^R'-O^^We  know  t^t  U.  --^I^OXMIKE.  And  would  be  under  -^^'vI^OROUOH.    Vou    can    teU 

yjr^^rr^pte^Sh'eTaTol'^i  "^g-^^  ^,, ,  correct  fhre^it^'^'ucrr^rHe^dr^t 

lecuve  poutical  figure  than  any  other        Mr.  Bgg«^^'"i^^^h°/[~',ecordance  Teave  any  do^bt  about  It:  you  are  not 

?^''°"  ™»^f  i^mrmLte  of  w^on^    ■wl^the-iderstanding  of  the  chairman?  '^^der  any  iUusions.  when  he  makes  a 

far  as  many  m  my  atate  01  vy»«-uii»i"              vabbohodqh  I  would  say  under  .np^Th 

are  concerned,  there  is  no  inore  popu^r  ^-^^AiaBOROUaH^I  w^^o^  '■^"bOGGS.  But  that  schedule  is  a 

ngure  than  ^'^  P««'dent  Agnew^I  say  Oie  la^  ^  s^hed  ^^^^  ^P^  Mr^^  ^^  ^^^^               ^         ^^^^  ,t 

that  with  respect  and  Eincerity.  At  the  woum                                 ^^  ^  ^^„  be  made  a  part  of  this  Record  also 

same  time,  if  he  is  going  to  get  39  staff  ^•^fj'^i  service  rating,  schedule  "^  yA^BOROUGH.  And  that  U  the 

people  entirely  assigned  to  him.  «  ^«  ^J^  «hedule  C.  and  would,  therefore,  agreement  and  understanding  as  to  the 

clmtrman  of  ">«  ^f''^?""^""  ."11.,^/  ^tTto^T^^er  are  not  an  additional  39  meaning  of  this  P™vlsion  on  the  part 

dicated.  we  ought  to  have  some  assur-  »*^«  "^  '"^  ' ,  ^oth  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and 

ance  that  they  wTll  n(>t  be  J^^d  solely  «"^'°S^rboRO0GH.  I  think  we  ought  ?he  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 

to  assist  the  Vice  President  In  his  tre-  ,"„.', Vr:^~ri  Heht  here  then  be-  Delaware  who  faithfully  sat  through  aU 

mendously  effective  poimcal  work.  wWch  J^  ""^^l  ^ -^Se  fe^^g  a^en^.  SfiT  h«rTngs  and  took  a  very  bene- 

many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  reason  to  I^re  we^  l^l^'^e  ought  to  make  It  clear  flcial  and  active  part  on  thU  leglsla- 

dlsapprove.                                 rv>„™.„,ir  that  it  Is  the  interpretation  of  the  Sen-  uon.  I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 

I  am  one  of  a  "J^^er  of  D^ocra^  at?  thar  these  are  scheduled  employees.  ,or  being  there  at  all  times,  and  for  his 

Senators  up  for  ^'«=V°  ..       J»  h».^^        Mr   BOOOS.  Schedule  A  and  C  em-  diligent  work, 

wondering  what  protecUon  we  have  in  „  "[vf^^  Mr  BOGOS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

seeing  that  these  39  employees  wUl  be  P'^yarboROUGH.  I  offer  In  evl-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  Senators 

used  for  constructive  "»"' ^ '•f.^'"  °'  ^^e  at  iSfume.  from  page  1260  of  the  understanding  that  this  means  th«e  39 

the    taxpayer    and    not    prtmarlly    for  g^^^^^  the  consolidated  sched-  people  could  not  act  in  any  campa^ 

poUtical  work.                                   _  .,1.  .^nermanpnt   Dositions   paid  from  capacity,  such  as  advance  man.  writing 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Well,  we  Demo-  u^  of   P^^J^^jl^'j^^J^^  "^^saUtants  "feasJ.  soliciting  funds,  or  any  of  these 

crats  are  m  the  majority  in  each  Ho^e      [^^^  pSnt.  ^Ui  U«  detaU  of  per-  other   capacities    which    are    obviously, 

and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  give  the  Vice     to  me  "^^^'^  distinctly,  and  peculiarly  political? 

President  39  more  assistants  to  turn  loose     *°?f f' "'"'f^,  Mr  YARBOROOGH.  Certainly  soUclt- 

on  the  Democrats,  who  are  acting  as        "     "iJi^Jr-rh»t  1.  ih»  ll«t  Ing   funds  U  taboo,   at  the  beginning. 

S^a^c^er^'^rra'tTj:^        X^^^^^O^^^^--^  rllht  off.  under  the  Hatch  Act. 
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Mr  BOOOS.  They  would  be  under 
scheduled  clvU  service  regulations,  just 
as  any  other  employee  would  be^ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  first  thing 
a  scheduled  employee  cannot  do  is  soucit 

'"m/  PROXMIRE.  These  other  acUvities 
could  le  damaging,  too.  The  Vice  Pres  - 
dent  does  not  need  much  help  to  aoUclt- 
Ing  funds.  Tliere  are  few  people  to  re- 
cent years  who  can  soUclt  the  way  he 

"^^Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  successfully, 

the  Senator  might  say ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wlU  read  the  next  committee  amend- 

^Mr  BOOGS.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  remaintog  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remaining  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

^^raronfa  officer,  without 

objection,  the  rematotog  coimrdtwe 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 

'°The"^endments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

on  page  13.  line  18,  »ner  "aSM.OOO".  sttlke 
oul^w  remim  avaUable  >mtu  "^"^'^ 

On  page  1*.  ime  13.  mrilte  out  Biteeao 
or  ™e  Bm««"  ond  Uuert  "Omci  or  Man- 

AOKUim   ANO   BITOOTT"  ,  „ 

On  PMe  U.  line  18.  after  the  word  the  . 
.trto'^t  ■•Bux«>u  of  the  Bu^et"  and  m- 
8ert  "OmM  of  Management  and  Budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  lor  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows^ 
on  page  16,  after  Une  2,  toaert  the 
foUowing: 

..TTTI^  V-TOND8  APPROPRIATED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

.•Pro(«!lion  o/  .HJ,<(T.»  tOT^S^  '^^",Vh  ^'- 

teruitno  (He  oftserrnnce  o/  the  25tn  m 

nicersory  o/  the  Unitat  Natiom 

•Tor    expense*    necefflary    to    enable    the 

Pretident.  through  such  offlcen.  or  agenclM 

S  tte  Government  as  he  may  de*lgna«  and 

without    regard   to   such   provlsWM   of   law 

^dmg    the   expenditure    of   G"'""-"!," 

f^^  M  he  may  specify,  to  provide  ade- 

au^«  J^uruy  prot^tlon  to  foreign  heads 

2r.t,tr.^d  other  foreign  dignitaries  whU. 

^Sg  in  the  united  States  during  or  in 

^S^tlon  with  the  asm  annlve««T  ot«.e 

founding  of  the  Umt«l  Nations.  •'•6=<^.^,„ 

Xd  on  page  16.  Une  3.  strike  out  'Title 

V  and  insert.  "Title  VI."  . 

And  on  page  16.  line  4.  strike  out    Sxc. 
501."  uid  msert  "Sk.  601." 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  short  explanation  of  this 
amendment.  We  have  just  re^ely?^^"^ 
momtog  a  message  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requesUng  an  appropria- 
tion of  Sl.650.000  to  pay  expenses  for 
protection  of  visiting  foreign  dignitaries 
who  will  be  attendtag  the  observance  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions It  is  expected  that  about  60  heads 
of  Ttate  wUl^  at  the  United  NaUons 
in  New  York  to  October  and  some  may 


arrive  to  late  September.  While  the  ex^^ 
ecuUve  branch  has  been  aware  of  the 
need  to  provide  additional  protection 
under  the  laws  of  the  land  for  these  o|- 
flcial  foreign  visitors,  it  had  not  been 
decided  whether  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
traordtoary  expenses  of  additional  pro- 
tecUon by  deficiency  f  undtag  or  a  request 
for  a  special  supplemental  appropria- 
tions biU.  This  has  caused  the  delay 
which  resulted  to  our  not  receivmg  itds 
budget  request  before  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  met  to  executive  session  to  mark 
up  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  $1,650,000  requested  is  not  for  uie 
salaries  of  any  additional  personnel;  it 
Is  solely  for  the  travel  and  other  related 
expenses  which  will  be  tocurred  by 
the  US  Secret  Service  and  other 
agents  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  connection  with  the  assignment  of 
special  protective  personnel  to  the  task 
of  protecttag  the  visiting  heads  of  state^ 
I  understand  that  the  assignment  of 
such  personnel  will  commence  in  early 
September  and.  therefore,  there  U  an 
urgency  for  the  passage  of  this  appro- 

^  Mr  ."president,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  ,j  „,    T 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
fl^ieDt  the  amendment.  ^ 

Tlie  PRESmOJO  OFFICER.  The 
question  U  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. .  .„ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  U 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  I  suggest  a  third  readmg  of 

"^Ifa^GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  withhold  that  request,  and  have 
a  quorum  call?  The  Senator  froin  Dela- 
ware <Mr  Wii-i-iAMSi  is  on  the  phone. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  he  have  an 
amendment?  , 

Mr.  GRIFFUJ.  He  may  have.  I  do  not 

"^M*  YARBOROUGH.  Then  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  withdraw  my  request  for  tmra 
reading,  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

'^The'pRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

%ie  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  I?S'^e"''^lSMo" 
laUon  before  this  body,  H.R.  16M0, 
Treasury  post  office  and  section  of  ap- 
propnaUon  bill  1971,  is  a  responsible  and 
a  responsive  appropriations  bill.  I  be 

"*«ls  resjonsive  to  our  overheated 
economy  to  that  it  does  not  appropilate 
any  more  money  than  necessary  to  oper- 
aS^the  departments  and  <"«<=«  l^^^^ 
efficiently.  It  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  taxpayers  to  that  it  provides  a 
sound  basis  on  which  those  agencies  can 
operate  effecUvely.  „„.  .„ 

This  U  milestone  legislaUon  to  one  im- 


portant aspect.  It  marks  the  last  time 
tSrCt  Office  'O.rx^'^ent^^me 
before  the  Congress  with  a  budget  re- 
quest   amounting    to    the    billlonB    of 

""Sfwe  all  know,  this  body  on  •Time  30 
voted  86  to  U  to  create  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  give  It  great  lat'^e, '".''f 
^  operation.  Under  that  leg^a"°"; 
the  Postal  Service,  begtomng  to  fiscal 
year  1972,  will  be  entiUed  to  an  appro- 
priation of  only  10  percent  o'  the  1971 
^jt.  amounting  to  about  »825  mi  Hon 
If  this  bill  becomes  law  as  now  written. 
That  10  percent  was  designed  Jo  Mver 
the  vital  public  service  costs  of  the  mall 

^Thwe  are  four  titles  to  this  bUl,  of 
which  the  Port  Office  Department  is  the 
second  This  bill  would  appropriate  $8.- 
235  825.000  for  the  operation  of  that  De- 
partment during  fiscal  year  1971.  That 
figure  is  $272,806,000  more  than  to  fiscal 
year  1970.  but  $42,434,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Department 
expects  to  realize  $6,521,000,000  to  reve- 
nues during  the  year,  fixing  out-ol- 
pocket  expenses  at  $1,714,825,000. 

The  taorease  in  the  1971  appropria- 
tion amounts  to  about  3.4  percent  of  Uie 
1970  budget.  Measured  against  an  ex- 
pected 3-percent  tocrease  m  maU  volume 
during  the  year,  this  leaves  a  small  mar- 
gto  for  Improvement  of  vital  services. 

TiUe  I  of  the  blU  appropriates  $1,222,- 
122  000  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury' This  figure  is  $54,660,000  more  than 
last  year,  but  $30,429,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  this  year. 
There  are  several  noteworthy  items  m 

First  it  Includes  $5  million  for  first- 
phase  construction  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Traintog  Center  to  Belts- 
vill»  Md  This  center,  when  completed, 
wtU 'conduct  recruit,  advanced,  special- 
ized and  refresher  training  for  enforce- 
ment personnel  of  participating  agencies. 
Second,  the  bUl  provides  $135.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  $10,369.- 
000  more  than  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
appropriation.  I  believe.  Is  vital  if  we  Eire 
ever  to  cut  down  on  the  flow  of  narcotics 
Into  this  country  and  to  lessen  Uie  cus- 
toms congestion  at  our  major  ports  ol 

'"pinally,  UUe  I  provides  $890.5  million 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  an  in. 
crease  of  $31,143,000  over  fiscal  year  1970 
This  appropriation  Is  vital,  I  believe,  if 
the  IRS  is  to  provide  prompt  refunds 
and  other  taxpayer  services  and  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  law\ 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  $30,765,- 
000  for  operation  of  the  Executive  office 
of  the  President.  This  is  $5,451,000  lUgher 
than  fl.scal  year  1970,  but  $190,000  below 
the  budget  estimates. 

This  budset  represents  an  effort  by  the 
administration  to  produce  a  res^c 
budget  document.  It  attempts  to  bring 
more  full  accountability  into  the  budget 
process  and  to  eliminate  everywhere  pos- 
sible the  reliance  upon  personnel  loanea 
from  other  agencies.  j.  ,„, 

And  ftnaUy.  title  IV  provides  funds  for 
several  small  mdependent  agencies.  It 
would  appropriate  $3,990,000  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Administrative  ConfCT- 
ence  of  the  United  States,  the  Advisory 
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Commission  on  Intel-governmental  Rela- 
tions, and  the  U3.  Tax  Court. 

In  summation,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  appropriate  S9.537.429.000  to  the 
agencies  involved  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
That  figure  is  $374,892,000  more  than  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1970.  but  $28.- 
614.000  below  the  budget  estmiates  for 
the  current  year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  especially 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  manager  of  the  bUl.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  YAKBoaouoH>,  on  the 
very  fine  Job  he  has  done  and  on  his  at- 
tention to  his  assignment  as  chairman 
of  this  important  subcommittee.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

I  also  wish  especially  to  compliment 
the  members  of  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee staff,  particularly  Mr.  Joseph 
Gonzales.  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  worked  with  them 
and  have  been  so  helpful,  for  their  fine 
contributions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him. 

In  scheduling  hearings  on  the  bill,  we 
never  had  any  problem  about  time  inso- 
far as  he  was  concerned.  He  held  himself 
available  at  all  times,  and,  as  I  think  has 
come  out  here  in  collcujuy  about  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  delay  as  we  discussed 
this  transfer  of  funding,  a  different  way 
of  paying  the  personnel  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
things  to  iron  out.  They  have  all  been 
successfully  ironed  out.  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  with  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, has  assisted  and  was  generous  In  all 
matters. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
years  on  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  m  addition  to  the  Appro- 
priations Comtnittee,  and  it  has  always 
been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  I 
would  like  to  add  that  he  hunts  in  my 
State,  and,  now  that  I  am  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  move  back  there,  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
with  him  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOGQS,  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  I  sug- 
gest third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (Hji.  16900*  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Ha»t).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question,  is.  Shall  It  pasa'> 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TKe 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  l>een 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Andib- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
CiiNKOWi,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<  Mr.  DODD ' ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
iMr.  Eastland  I,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hakhisi,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Haktxxj,  the  Senator  from 
Hawau  IMr.  iMouvii,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jordan  >,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALrl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNOALXi.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rdssili),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis'.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  Tydincs).  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yodno)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Canhon)  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTKDT  1  is  absent  because  of  Illness, 

The  Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ai- 
LOTT  and  Mr.  Dohinick),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakeh),  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arizona  (Mr.  P»mnN  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
( Mr.  PoNc ) .  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDEtL  and  Mr.  jAvrrs),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  OnuNr?).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mcepht). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacx- 
wooo).  the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Pexcy  and  Mr.  Sihth)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaskii  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yocnc)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Ai-LOIT),  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominicki  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  ArtEona  (Mr.  Fahnth),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fono),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmoT).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MmiPHT),  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouKo)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  68. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— «e 

Atken 

Gore 

Muakie 

AUen 

Oimvel 

Nelaon 

Bayh 

OrUQn 

Pascore 

Bellmon 

H&njen 

Pearson 

Benn«tt 

Han 

Pell 

Blbl« 

Hacfleld 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Burdtck 

HruskA 

Rlblcoff 

Bjrrd.  V». 

Hughes 

Sazbe 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jftckaoa 

Schwelker 

Cue 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Oook 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

MagnuAon 

Bpong 

CottOD 

Mansfield 

Symington 

CiKiutDn 

Mathla* 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

McCleUan 

Ttaun&ond 

Dole 

UcOee 

Town- 

Eacleton 

McOorem 

Wiuiam*.  N  J. 

mender 

UctDtyre 

Brnn 

MlUer 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlsht 

BContoy* 
NATS— 0 

AUott 

Oiimey 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Uarru 

t^ckwood 

Baker 

Hartke 

Percy 

Cannon 

iDouye 

RusmU 

Dodd 

JavtU 

Smith.  HI. 

IKunLnlck 

Jordan.  N  C 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Metmli 

Tydlngs 

Pong 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Oold  water 

Moas 

Young.  Ohio 

Goodell 

Muudt 

So  the  bill  (HJi.  16900)  was  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  <o  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ya«- 
aoROUGH.  Mr.  Byro  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Boscs,  Mr. 
AiLOTT,  and  Mr.  Pong  confarees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate, 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING 
THE  LABOR  DAY  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ate committees  be  authorized  to  report 
bills,  together  with  minority,  supplemen- 
tal, and  individual  views  on  Friday. 
September  4.  1970,  between  the  hours  of 
9  ajn.  and  1  p.m.  o'clock,  during  the 
Labor  Day  recess. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  during  the  Labor  Day  holiday 
until  September  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  HEALTH  BENEFITS  COVERING 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  AN- 
NUITANTS— ENTRY  OP  MOTION 
TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  BM.  16968  was  passed 
earlier  today  and  I  move  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  re- 
quest the  House  of  Representatives  to 
return  the  message  on  that  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  Is  entered,  and  without 
objection,  the  motion  to  instruct  the  See- 
letary  of  the  Senate  Is  agreed  to. 


September  2,  1970 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR  OF  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  >.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei.  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Friday  last  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
measure.  Through  Inadvertence,  there 
was  a  failure  to  request  that  the  Senator's 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  at  the  time 
when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
which  embraced  section  203  of  last  years 
act  and  the  new  section  207  The  amend- 
ment was  on  page  14,  Immediately  above 
line  19.  of  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  and 
the  permanent  Record  reflect  this 
cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  imtll 
9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
September  2, 1970,  at  9  am. 


FEDERAL  SHARE  INSURANCE  FOR 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1140.  S.  3822.  I  do  this  so 
that  it  will  become  the  pending  business, 
with  no  action  to  be  taken  on  it  today. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  I.  The  bill  will  be  suted  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3823.  to  provide  insurance  for  member 
accounts  in  State  and  Federally  chartered 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
ported with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bilr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  SenaU  September  1.  1970: 

Diplomatic  and  Forricn  Service 

Dwlglit  Dickinson,  of  Rtiode  Island,  a  For- 
eRgn  Service  officer  of  daea  1.  to  be  Am- 
baasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Slates  ot  America  to  the  He- 
public  of  Togo. 

ESnory  C  Swank,  of  the  Dlitrlct  or  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claas  1.  to 
be  Amt>aa8adcn-  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  ot  America  to 
Cambodia. 

Nlcholaa  O.  Tbacher.  of  CalUomla.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  ctaas  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  .Arabia. 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claaa  1,  to  be 
Ambaaeador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Haabemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

IMTXRNATIONAL    MONrfART    PCND 

Charles  R.  Harley,  ot  Maryland,  to  be  O.8. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pimd  for  a  term  of  3 
years. 

ASIAN  Development  Bank 

Artemua  E    Weattaerbee,  of  Maine,  to  be 
VS.  Director  of  tbe  Asian  I>evelopment  Bank. 
Depart  MKKT  or  1.ABOR 

Laurence  B  SUberman,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Lat>or. 

Peter  G  Nash,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
VS.  AaMT 

Tbe  foUowtng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  ot  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
section  306«,  to  be  asalgned  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responitbUlty  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 30M,  In  grade  as  foUows; 
To  be  general 

Lt  Oen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand.  565- 
01-7616.  Army  of  tbe  United  SUtaa  (major 
general,  US.  Army) . 

Oen.  James  Karrlck  Woolnough,  224-84- 
608B.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 


eral.  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
lut  m  the  grade  ot  general,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3962. 

IK  THE  An  Force 

Tbe  nominations  beginning  with  William  J. 
Corrlgan.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Alfred  C. 
Scbultz.  to  be  2d  lieutenant.  wlUch  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Aug. 
10. 1970:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Rallln  J. 
Aars.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Thomas  D. 
Edmonds,  to  be  ad  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared Ui  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Aug  10. 1970. 

XN  THE  AEMT 

The  nomlnaUons  beginning  Alice  M.  Tate, 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Martin  B.  Wood- 
ruff to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared Ui  the  Congressional  Beeord  on 
Aug.  10. 1970;  ,        ^    _ 

The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  T. 
Kurata,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Michael  C.  Egan,  to  be  2d  UeuteMDt, 
which  nominations  were  received  «>y  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  Aug.  10. 1970;  and 

Tbe  nominations  Iwglnnlng  Lester  v. 
Abrams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Leroy  J. 
Rosenberg,  to  be  captain,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  R«»rd  on 
Aug.  19.  1970. 

In  THa  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Joel  H.  Ross, 
to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Robert  C.  Wlsser,  to 
be  »  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporarj 
lieutenant  commander,  which  nommaOons 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeand 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Aug.  7.  1970; 

and  ...  . 

The  nominations  beginning  WUUam  Wal- 
ter Aahye.  to  be  ueuMnant.  and  ending  Maiy 
Elizabeth  Wuest.  to  be  Ueutenuit.  whlth 
nomination  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congresalonal  Record  on 
Aug.  10. 1970. 

In  THI  Mamin»  (3oaps 

The  nomination  of  Jamea  H.  King.  Jr..  to 
be  2d  Ueutenant  in  the  Marine  Oorpe.  which 
nomlnaUons  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Aug.  7.  W'TO;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Kevin  B. 
Danehy.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  01«- 
wood  H.  Topp.  Jr..  to  be  1st  ueutenant. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  m  the  Omgresrional 
Record  on  Aug.  13. 1970. 


SEfiATE—Wednesday,  September  2,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Mundinger, 
pastor,  Christ  Lutheran  Church  of 
Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  olTered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  You  have  urged  that  prayers 
and  petitions  be  made  for  all  men.  You 
have  Invited  us  to  pray  for  and  with  one 
another. 

We  make  our  requests  for  all  branches 
of  our  government  and  for  those  who  are 
Members  of  this  assembly.  Help  them  to 
gee  how  we  depend  upon  Your  mercy 


and  how  our  strength  comes  down  from 
above.  Enable  them  to  feel  the  oneness 
of  the  human  family  and  to  promote  It. 
Encourage  them  to  test  the  truth  of  hu- 
man history  and  to  learn  from  It.  Give 
them  the  blessing  of  sound  Judgment; 
the  skill  to  make  wise  decisions;  the  pa- 
tience to  await  Your  time;  and  then  the 
courage  to  carry  out  Your  will  with 
dispatch. 

Make  us  all  alert  to  the  promptings  of 
Your  spirit  and  ready  to  serve  those  for 
whom  Your  son  died  and  rose  again  to 
give  life  In  fullness  and  abundance,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Ameo. 


DESIGNATION     OF     ACnNO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Rtrasxu.) . 

The  legialatlTe  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

VS.  Sbhats. 
PaxsmKNT  pao  txmposx. 
Wathrnftm.  D.C..  September  2,  1J70. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
aU. I  appoint  Hon.  Jamis  B.  Allxn.  a  Sena- 
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tor  from  the  State  of  AUbuna.  to  perform 
tbe  duties  of  the  Chair  durm^  my  absence. 

RJCHAKD  B.  RtlSSBU.. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prestdent.  I  B&k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. September  1.  1970.  be  dispensed 
with 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
WITH  STATEMENTS  LIMITED  TO  3 
MINUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  vhen  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  )Mr.  Benkett)  has  con- 
cluded his  remarks  on  the  bill  which 
will  be  pending,  and  after  passage  of  the 
bill,  there  be  a  morning  hour  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes 
therein.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SHARE  INSURANCE  FOR 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1140.  S.  3822. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  biU  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  3822) 
to  provide  insurance  for  member  ac- 
counts in  Stale  and  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  reauest 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  12.  after  the  word 
"Rico."*  insert  a  comma  and  "and  (2) 
credit  unions  organized  and  operating 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  if  such  credit  unions  are  op- 
erating in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  regula- 
tions  Issued  thereunder.":  in  Une  19. 
after  the  word  "union",  insert  "or  a 
credit  tmlon  operating  under  tbe  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Defense."; 
on  page  3,  Une  2.  after  the  colon,  insert 
"Provided.  That  examinations  required 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  information  derived 
therefrom  may  be  utilized  for  share  in- 
surance purposes,  and  examinations  con- 
ducted by  State  regulatory  agencies  shall 
be  utilized  by  the  Administrator  (or  such 
purposes  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible;"; on  page  4.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"may",  strike  out  "acquire  for  protect- 
ing the  interest  of  members"  and  in- 
sert "require  for  protecting  the  interest 
of  members  or  to  assure  that  all  insured 


credit  unions  maintain  regular  reserves 
which  are  not  less  than  those  required 
under  title  I  of  this  Act: ';  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "pursuant",  strike  out 
"hereto"  and  insert  "thereto";  on  page 
5.afterllnel7.Uisert: 

"(d)  If  tbe  application  cf  a  Federal  credit 
union  for  insurance  is  rejected,  tbe  Admin- 
Utrator  shall  suspend  or  revoke  lu  charter 
unless,  within  one  year  after  tbe  rejection. 
the  credit  union  meets  tbe  requlremenu  for 
insurance  and  becomes  an  insured  credit 
union. 

At  the  begiiuiing  of  line  23,  strike  out 
■\di"  and  insert  "(e>";  on  page  6.  line 
24,  after  the  word  "of",  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  "the  directors" 
and  Insert  "three  of  the  officers":  on 
page  7.  line  8.  after  the  word  "which", 
insert   'wlllfullj-";  after  line  16.  Insert; 

"  ( 5 )  Reports  required  under  title  I  of 
thlj  Act  shall  be  so  prepared  that  they  can 
be  used  for  share  Insurance  purposes.  To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  Administrator 
shall  use  for  insurance  purpoees  reports  sub- 
mitted to  State  regulatory  agenclee  by  State- 
chartered  credit  unions. 

On  page  II.  after  line  4,  insert; 

"(6)<A)  An  insured  credit  union  which 
is  closed  for  liquidation  because  of  Insolvency 
or  otberwue  la  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  pre- 
miums paid  by  It  to  tbe  fund.  Rebates  shall 
be  p&ld  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  but  no  pay- 
ment of  rebate  shall  t>e  made  during  any 
period  In  which 

**(U  a  loan  to  tbe  fund  from  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  is  outstanding:  or 

"(II)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  payment  would  unduly  Jeopardize  the 
ananclal  condition  of  tbe  fund. 
A  credit  union  otherwise  entitled  to  a  re- 
bate of  premiums  shall  not  low  Us  entitle- 
ment because  payment  thereof  cannot  at 
any  given  time  be  made  under  the  Ilmlta- 
tlons  prescribed  In  clause   (li   or  (11). 

"(B>  Tbe  atnount  of  rebate  of  premiums 
to  which  a  credit  union  Is  entitled  under 
subparagraph  (A>  shall  be  computed  as  fol- 
lows To  the  total  amount  of  premiums  paid 
to  the  fund  by  the  credit  union,  plus  inter- 
est on  such  payments  at  the  average  rate 
of  interest  earned  by  the  fund  on  its  assets 
during  each  of  the  yeora  in  which  the  pay- 
ments were  made:  subtract  the  sum  of 

"(O  the  credit  union's  prorata  shore  of  the 
fund's  administrative  expenses  during  the 
period  In  which  the  credit  union  had  an  in- 
sured status; 

"<li>  the  credit  union's  prorata  share  of 
the  net  insuraitce  payment.<i  (other  than 
those  referred  to  in  clause  illii  chargeable  to 
the  fund  for  claims  arising  during  such  pe- 
riod: and 

"(111)  the  net  Insurance  paymenu  charge- 
able to  the  fund  for  claims  arising  in  con- 
nection «ith  the  liquidation  of  the  credit 
union. 

A  credit  union's  prorata  share  of  the  fund's 
administrative  expenses  or  net  Insurance 
payments  for  any  year  (or  part  thereof)  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  tbe  total  amount 
credited  to  member  and  nonmember  ac- 
counts In  tbe  credit  union  at  tbe  end  of  Buch 
year  (or  port  thereof),  by  the  total  amount 
credited  to  all  such  accounts  In  all  credit 
unions  having  an  Insured  status  at  the  end 
of  such  year  (or  part  thereof) . 

On  page  13,  line  25,  after  the  word 
"who",  insert  "knowingly";  on  page  IS, 
line  11.  after  the  word  "union",  strike 
out  "not"  and  Insert  "foil";  on  page  16, 
line  21.  after  the  word  "term",  strike 
out  "net"  and  insert  "normal":  In  line 
22,  after  the  word  "to"  where  It  appears 


the  second  time,  strike  out  "2"  and  in- 
sert "1":  on  page  19.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "purposes"  and  in- 
sert "purpose";  in  line  14.  after  the  word 
■time,"  strike  out  "and";  on  page  23. 
after  line  1,  strike  out  "For  each  day  an 
insured  credit  union  continues  to  violate 
any  provisions  of  this  subsection  or  any 
lawful  provision  of  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  hereto,  it  sliall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  not  more  tlian  SlOO, 
which  the  Administrator  may  recover  for 
his  use.":  after  line  24.  strike  out: 

"(c)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Administrator,  no  insured  credit 
union  shall  establish  and  operate  any  new 
branch  or  move  its  main  oOtcfl  or  any  brooch 
from  one  location  to  another. 

On  page  24.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  4, 
strike  out  "  i  d »  '  and  insert  "  <  c  i " ;  in  line 

5.  after  the  word  "under",  strike  out 
"subsections  (b>  and  <c)"  and  insert 
"subsection  <b>";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  19,  strikeout  "ie*"and  Insert "<d)": 
on  page  25,  at  the  t}eginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "<f>"  and  insert  "(e)":  on 
page  26.  Une  18,  after  the  word  "au- 
thority", insert  "if  any";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "union",  strike  out  the 
comma  and  insert  "if  any":  on  page  38, 
line  19.  after  the  word  "of ' ,  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  strike  out  "direc- 
tors." and  Insert  "directors ':  on  page  39, 
Une  5,  after  the  word  "successors",  strike 
out  "take  office"  and  insert  "have  been 
elected  by  the  members  at  an  annual  or 
special  meeting  and  have  taken  office. 
EMrectors  appointed  temporarily  by  the 
Administrator  shall,  within  thirty  days 
following  their  appointment,  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  the  election  of  new  di- 
rectors, imless  during  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod (A>  the  regular  annual  meeting  is 
scheduled,  or  tB>  the  suspensions  giving 
rise  to  the  appointment  of  temporary  di- 
rectors are  terminated":  on  page  40.  line 

6,  after  the  word  "as",  strike  out  "here- 
inafter"; on  page  43,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "has",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "becomes"  and  insert 
"become":  on  page  44,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "authority."  insert  "if  any,":  in 
line  3.  after  the  word  "union",  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "if  any";  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "authority",  insert  "if  any.";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "union."  strike  out 
"if  any.";  on  parc  46.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12.  strike  out  "shall  have":  on  page 
59.  line  2.  after  the  word  "Act",  insert 
"(formerly  section  2  of  such  Act)";  in 
line  5,  after  the  word  "paragraph",  strike 
out  "(3)"  and  insert  "'2)";  in  line  7. 
after  the  word  "paragraph",  strike  out 
"KAi"  and  insert  "(3)";  in  line  10.  after 
the  word  "paragraph",  strike  out  "(4)" 
and  insert"  (3  >":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  strike  out  "<5>"  and  insert  "t4)";  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "share.",  insert 
"share";  in  same  line,  after  the  word 
"or",  insert  "share";  in  line  IB.  after  the 
word  "member,"  insert  a  comma  and 
"and,  in  the  case  of  a  credit  imlon  serv- 
ing predominantly  low-income  members 
<as  defined  by  the  Administrator*,  such 
terms  iwhen  referring  to  the  accoimt  of 
a  nonmember  served  by  such  credit 
union  >  mean  a  share,  share  certificate,  or 
share  deposit  accoimt  of  such  nonmem- 
ber which  is  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
Administrator  and  evidences  money  or 
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its  equivalent  received  or  held  by  such 
credit  union  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness and  for  which  it  has  given  or  is  ol>- 
ligated  to  give  credit  to  the  account  of 
such  nonmember;";  on  page  60,  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  3.  strike  out  "(6) "  and 
Uisert  "(5)":  at  the  beginnhig  of  line  11. 
strike  out  "(7)"  and  Insert  "(6)":  at  the 
beginrUng  of  line  16.  strike  out  "<8)"  and 
insert  "(7)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
strike  out  "(9) "  and  insert  "(8) ";  on  page 
61.  line  6,  after  the  word  "credit",  strike 
out  "union"  and  insert  "union.";  on  page 
63.  Une  2,  after  the  word  "appears",  strike 
out  "therein:  and"  and  Insert  "therein."; 
in  Une  11,  after  the  word  "Act",  insert 
"(fonnerly  section  17  of  such  Act)"; 
after  line  19.  strike  out: 

"15  per  centum  of  gross  income  untU  the 
regular  reoerve  shall  equal  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  a«- 
5et£.  then 

On  page  64.  line  4.  after  the  word  "per", 
strike  out  "centum,"  anc  Insert  "centum 
or':  in  Une  5.  after  the  word  "per 
centum",  strike  out  the  comma  and  "or 
5  per  centum";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"of",  strike  out  "5  per  centum.";  In 
Une  9,  after  the  word  "per",  strike  out 
"centime,"  and  insert  "centum";  and 
after  Une  15,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  10.  Section  107  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  (formerly  B*ctlon  8  of  such  Act),  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'■(7)  to  receive  from  lu  members  or  other 
federally  Inaured  credit  unions  paymenu 
on  shares,  share  certificates,  or  share  deposits, 
and.  In  the  case  of  credit  unions  serving  pre- 
dominantly low-Income  meml>ers  (as  defined 
by  tiie  AdmlnlsUator ) .  to  receive  payments 
on  shares,  shore  certlflcstes.  or  share  deposits 
from  nonmembera: "  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) 
the  following:  "and  (H)  In  shore*,  share 
certificates,  or  ahare  deposits  of  federally 
Insured  credit  unions;". 

So  as  to  make  the  biU  read : 

3.  3823 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conprcj*  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Credit  tJnlon  Act.  as  amended  (13 
U.a.C.    1751-1775).   is   further   amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  Immediately  above  tbe 
heading  of  section  3  the  following: 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS': 

(2)  by  redesignating  .sections  3  through  28 
as  sections  101  through  127,  respecclTcly;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  title 
after  section  137,  as  redeslgnat«d  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  section: 

"TITLE  II — SHARE  INSURANCE 

"INSURANCi:     OF     UEMBCE     kCCQUftTS     AMD 

EUGIBILJTT    PROViatONB 

"SBC.  301.  (a)  Tbe  Administrator,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  abaU  Insure  the  member 
accounts  of  all  Federal  credit  unions  and  he 
may  insure  the  member  accounts  of  (1) 
credit  unions  org^onis&ed  and  operated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  several  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  tbe  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  (3)  credit  unions  organmed  and  operat- 
ing under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  If  such  credit  unions  are  operat- 
ing In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 


title   I  of   this  Act   and   regxilatlona   laaued 
thereunder. 

"(b)  Application  for  Insurance  of  mem- 
ber accounts  shoU  be  made  Immediately  by 
each  Federal  credit  union  and  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  a  State  credit  union  or  a 
credit  union  operating  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  AppllcaUona 
for  such  insurance  shall  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Administrator  shall  provide  and  shall 
contain  an  agreement  by  the  applicant — 

"(1)  to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
examinations  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  necessary  in  connection  with  detert 
mliUng  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  applicant  for 
insurance:  Provided.  That  examinations  re- 
quired under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  so 
conducted  that  the  information  derived 
therefrom  may  be  utilized  for  shore  Insur- 
ance purposes,  and  examinations  conducted 
by  State  regulatory  agencies  Ehall  be  uti- 
lized by  the  Admlnlsuator  for  such  purpose* 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible; 

"(2)  to  permit  and  pay  the  reasonable 
cost  of  such  examinations  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Admlnlstraior  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary  for  Vxe  protection  of  the 
fund  and  of  other  insured  credit  unions; 

■'(3)  to  permit  the  AdnJnlstrator  to  have 
access  to  any  information  or  report  with  re- 
spect to  any  examination  made  by  or  for  any 
public  regulatory  authority,  including  any 
commission,  board,  or  authority  havmg  su- 
pervlfiion  of  a  State-chartered  credit  union. 
and  furnish  such  additional  information  with 
respect  thereto  as  the  Administrator  may 
require; 

"(4)  to  provide  protection  and  Indemnity 
against  burglary,  defalcation,  and  other  sim- 
ilar Insurable  losses,  of  the  type,  in  the 
form,  and  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
that  required  by  the  lawa  under  which  the 
credit  union  Is  organized  and  operates: 

■•(5)  to  maintain  such  regular  reserve*  as 
may  be  required  by  the  laws  of  tbe  State, 
district,  territory,  or  other  Jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  which  It  is  orgoniaed  and  operated, 
In  the  case  of  a  State- chartered  credit  union, 
or  as  may  be  required  by  section  116  of  this 
Act,  In  the  case  of  a  Federal  credit  union; 

"i6)  to  maintain  such  special  reserves  as 
the  Administrator,  by  regulation  or  in  ^>e- 
clal  cases,  may  require  for  protecting  tbe 
interest  of  members  or  to  assure  that  all 
Insured  credit  unions  maintain  regular  re- 
serves irhlch  ore  not  less  than  tboee  required 
under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

"(7)  not  to  issue  or  have  outstanding  any 
account  or  security  the  form  of  which,  by 
regulation  or  in  special  coses,  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Administrator; 

"iB)  to  pay  the  premium  charges  for  in- 
surance Imposed  by  this  title:  and 

"(91  to  comply  *lth  the  requlremenu  of 
this  title  and  of  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  thereto. 

■•(c)(1)  Before  approving  the  application 
of  any  credit  union  for  insurance  of  its  mem- 
ber accounts,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(A)  the  history,  financial  condition,  and 
management  policies  of  the  applicant: 

"(B)  the  economic  advisability  of  insuring 
the  applicant  without  undue  rtok  of  the 
fund: 

"(C)  the  general  cboracter  and  fitness  of 
the  applicant's  management; 

"(D)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
members  to  be  served  by  the  applicant:  and 
"(E)  whether  the  applicant  Is  a  coopera- 
tive association  organUsed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  thrift  among  Its  members  and 
creating  a  source  of  credit  for  provident  or 
productive  purposes. 

'•(3)  The  Administrator  shoU  reject  the  ap- 
plication of  any  credit  union  for  insurance 
of  its  member  accounts  If  he  finds  that  its 
reser\-ea  ore  Inadequate,  that  lu  financial 
condition    and    policies   are   unsafe   or   un- 


sound, that  lu  management  la  tinflt,  that 
insurance  of  lu  member  occounU  would 
otherwise  involve  undue  risk  to  the  fund,  or 
that  Its  powers  and  purposes  ore  inconsistent 
with  tbe  promotion  of  thrift  among  its  naem- 
bers  and  the  creation  of  a  source  of  credit 
for  provident  or  prtjductlve  purposes. 

"(d)  If  the  application  of  a  Federal  credit 
union  for  insuraoce  is  rejected,  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  shall  suspend  or  revolce  Its  cbar- 
ter  unless,  within  one  year  after  the  rejection, 
the  credit  union  meeu  the  requirements  for 
insurance  and  becomes  on  Insured  credit 
union. 

"(e)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  implication 
for  Insurance,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  applicant  and  shoU  issue  to  It  a  certificate 
evidencing  the  fact  that  It  Is.  as  of  the  davs 
or  Issuance  of  tbe  certificate,  an  inaund 
credit  union  under  tbe  provlaloni  of  thli 
utle. 

■■•EPOOTS  OF  CONOmON;  CEETinxn  STATl- 

utnrs:  pBKMiuua  roa  xmsuoamcs 
"Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Each  insured  credit  union 
shall  make  reporte  of  condition  to  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator upon  dates  which  shall  be  se- 
lected by  him.  Such  reports  of  condition 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  shall  contain 
such  infonnatlon  as  tbe  Administrator  may 
require.  The  reporting  dates  selected  for  re- 
poru  of  condition  shall  be  the  same  for  all 
insured  credit  unions  except  that  when  any 
of  said  reporting  dates  is  a  nonbxislnes*  day 
for  any  credit  union  the  preceding  buslnesa 
day  shall  be  its  reporting  date.  The  total 
amount  of  the  member  accounts  of  each 
insured  credit  union  as  of  each  reporting 
date  shall  be  reported  In  such  reporu  of 
condition  m  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  Each  re- 
port of  condition  shell  contain  a  declaration 
by  the  president,  by  a  vice  president,  by 
the  treasurer,  or  by  any  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  re- 
porting credit  union  to  malte  such  declara- 
tion, that  the  report  is  true  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  Un- 
le£s  such  requirement  is  waived  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  correctness  of  each  report 
of  oondlUon  shall  be  attested  by  tbe  sig- 
natures of  three  of  the  officers  of  the  report- 
ing credit  union  with  the  declaration  that 
the  report  has  been  examined  by  them  and 
to  tbe  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief 
is  true  and  correct. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  call  for  such 
other  reporu  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

"  ( 3 )  The  Adminmtratof  may  require 
reporu  of  condition  to  be  ptibllahed  in 
such  manner,  not  inoonolaUnt  with  any 
applicable  law.  as  he  may  direct.  Every 
insured  credit  union  which  wUlfully  falls 
to  make  or  publish  any  such  report  within 
ten  days  sr-<M  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  thai  •  for  each  day  of  such  failtire, 

recoverab.  tbe  Administrator  for  bis  use. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  moy  accept  any 
report  of  condition  made  to  any  conamlo- 
slon.  board,  or  authority  having  supervision 
of  a  State-chartered  credit  union  and  may 
furnish  to  any  such  commission,  board,  or 
authority  reports  of  condition  made  to  the 
Administrator. 

"(5)  Reporu  required  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  so  prepared  that  they  can  be 
used  for  share  Insurance  purpoees.  To  the 
maximum  extent  feoalble.  the  Administra- 
tor ahall  use  for  Insurance  purposes  reporto 
submitted  to  State  regulatory  agencies  by 
State-chartered    credit    unions. 

"(b)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each  in- 
surance year,  each  Insured  credit  union 
which  became  Insured  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  that  year  shall  file  with  the  Admlnlatrotor 
a  certified  statement  showing  the  total 
amount  of  the  member  acoounU  In  the 
credit  union  at  tbe  close  of  the  preceding 
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insurance  yew  and  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium charge  for  Insurance  due  to  the  fund 
lor  that  year,  u  computed  under  subsection 
ici  of  this  section.  The  certified  statements 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  shall  set  forth  such  supporUng 
information  u  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire Each  such  statement  shall  be  certified 
by  the  president  of  the  credit  union,  or  by 
any  officer  of  the  credit  union  designated  by 
ltd* board  of  directors,  that  to  the  best  of  hla 
knowledge  and  belief  the  ststeraent  to  true, 
correct,  and  complete  and  In  accordance 
with  this  title  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. 

■■(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paraffraphs 
|2)  and  (9t  of  this  subsection,  each  insured 
credit  union,  on  or  before  January  31  of 
each  insurance  year,  shall  pay  to  the  fund 
a  premium  charge  for  insurance  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  member  accounu  in  such 
credit  union  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
insurance  year. 

■■(31  Each  credit  union  which  was  m  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  title 
and  which  becomes  insured  under  this  tlUe 
after  January  1  of  any  insurance  year  shall 
pay  to  the  fund,  tor  the  insurance  year  In 
which  It  becomes  Insured,  a  premium  charge 
for  insurance  equal  to  one- twelfth  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  amoun:  of  the  mem- 
ber accounts  in  such  credit  union  at  the 
close  of  the  month  before  the  msnih  in 
which  It  becomes  insured,  reduced  by  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
calendar  months  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  such  Insurance  year  and  prior  to  the 
month  In  which  It  becomes  insured.  Such 
payment  shall  be  made  within  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  credit  union  receives 
the  certificate  of  insurance  issued  to  It  un- 
der secUon  301  ol  this  title. 

"t3>  Each  crecUt  union  which  1>  chartered 
after  enactment  of  this  title  and  which  be- 
comes insured  under  this  tiUe  In  the  la- 
»ufanc«  year  In  which  It  U  chartered  shall 
pay  to  the  fund,  for  the  insurance  year  in 
which  It  Is  chartered,  a  premium  charge  for 
insurance  computed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"lAl  To  the  total  amount  of  the  member 
accounts  in  the  credit  union  at  the  close 
of  the  month  in  which  It  becomes  Insured, 
add  the  total  amount  of  such  member  ac- 
count4  in  the  credit  uxdon  at  the  close  of 
each  succeeding  month  of  the  Insurance 
year  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of 
such  months  (including  the  month  In  which 
it  t>ecome8  Insured  t . 

"(B)  From  the  figure  obtained  under  sub- 
parsgraph  (A),  subtract  •lO.OOO. 

"(Ci  Multiply  the  figure  obtained  under 
subparagraph  (B»  by  one-twelfth  of  I  per 
centum. 

"<Dt  Reduce  the  figure  obtained  under 
subparagraph  (C)  by  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  calendar  months 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  such  Insurance 
year  and  prior  to  the  month  In  which  the 
credit  union  becomes  insured  The  figure 
obtained  under  this  subparagraph  Is  the 
amount  of  the  premium  charge  for  Insurance 
due  to  the  fund.  Such  premium  charge  shall 
be  paid  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  Insur- 
ance year  following  the  year  In  which  the 
credit  union  was  chartered. 

"(4)  When  any  loans  to  the  fund  from 
the  Federal  Oovcmment  and  the  Interest 
thereon  have  been  repaid  and  the  amount 
In  the  fund  equals  or  exceeds  the  normal 
operating  level,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
duce the  premium  charge  for  insurance,  but 
not  below  the  amount  necesaary.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, to  maintain  the  fund  at  the  normal 
operating  level.  Any  such  reduction  shall  be 
effective  only  so  long  as  the  amount  In  the 


fund  equals  or  exceeds  the  normal  operating 
level  and  no  loan  to  the  fund  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  outstanding. 

"<&i  If  In  any  year  expenditures  from  the 
fund  exceed  the  income  of  the  fund,  the 
Administrator  may  require  each  Insured 
credit  union  to  pay  to  the  fund  for  such 
year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  premium 
charge  for  Insurance  payable  under  para- 
graph (1).  {2),  or  (3)  of  this  sutuectlon,  a 
special  premium  charge  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
regular  premium  charge 

"(0>(A)  An  Insured  credit  union  which 
Is  closed  for  liquidation  because  of  insol- 
vency or  otherwise  ts  entitled  to  a  rebate 
of  premiums  paid  by  It  to  the  fund.  Rebates 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  but  no 
payment  of  rebate  shall  be  made  during  any 
period  In  which 

"(1)  a  loan  to  the  fund  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  outstanding:  or 

"(11)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  payment  would  unduly  Jeopardise  the 
financial  condition  of  the  fund. 
A  credit  union  otherwlae  entitled  to  a  rebate 
of  premiums  shall  not  lose  tu  entitlement 
because  payment  thereof  cannot  at  any  given 
time  be  made  under  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (li  or  (lit. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  rebate  of  premiums 
to  which  a  credit  union  Is  entitled  under 
subparagraph  (W  shall  be  computed  as 
follows:  To  the  total  amount  of  premiums 
paid  to  the  fund  by  the  credit  union,  plus 
Interest  on  such  payments  at  the  average 
rate  of  interest  earned  by  the  fund  on  Its 
assets  during  each  of  the  years  tn  which 
the  payments  were  made,  subtract  the  sum  of 

"tu  the  credit  union  »  prorata  share  of 
the  fund's  administrative  expenses  during 
the  period  In  which  the  credit  union  had  an 
insured  status; 

"(lit  the  credit  union's  prorata  share  of 
t he  net  insurance  payments  ( other  than 
those  referred  to  In  clause  (ill)  chargeable 
to  the  fund  for  claims  arising  during  such 
period:  and 

"(111)  the  net  insurance  payments  charge- 
able to  the  fund  for  claims  arising  In  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  the  credit 
union. 

A  credit  union's  prorata  share  of  the  fund's 
administrative  expenses  or  net  Insurance  pay- 
ments for  any  year  <or  part  thereof)  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  amount 
credited  to  member  and  nonmember  accounts 
In  the  credit  union  at  the  end  of  such  year 
(or  part  thereof),  by  the  total  amount  cred- 
ited to  all  such  accounts  in  all  credl*:  unions 
having  an  Insured  status  at  the  end  of  such 
year  (or  part  thereof) . 

■fdid)  Any  Insured  credit  union  which 
falls  to  make  any  report  of  condition  under 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section  or  to  file  any 
certified  statement  required  to  be  filed  by  It 
In  connection  with  determining  the  amount 
of  any  premium  charge  for  insurance  may  be 
compelled  to  make  such  report  or  to  file 
such  statement  by  mandatory  Injunction 
or  other  appropriate  remedy  In  a  suit  brought 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Administrator 
against  the  credit  union  and  any  officer  or 
ofTicers  thereof.  Any  sucii  suit  may  t>e  brought 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  in  the  district  or  territory 
In  which  the  principal  office  of  the  credit 
union  Is  located. 

"(3)  Any  insured  credit  union  which  will- 
fully falls  or  refuses  to  file  any  certified 
statement  or  to  pay  any  premium  charge  for 
Insurance  required  under  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100 
for  each  day  that  such  violation  continues, 
which  penalty  the  Administrator  may  recover 
for  his  tise.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  any  case  in  which 


the  refusal  to  pay  the  premium  charge  for 
Insurance  Is  due  to  a  dispute  between  the  In- 
sured credit  union  and  the  Administrator  over 
the  amount  of  the  premium  charge  due  to  th« 
fund  If  the  credit  union  deposits  security  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Administrator  for  payment  of 
the  premium  charge  upon  final  determina- 
tion of  the  issue. 

"(3)  No  insured  credit  union  shall  pay  any 
dividends  ou  Its  member  accounts  or  dis- 
tribute any  of  Its  assets  while  it  remains  in 
default  In  the  payment  of  any  premium 
charge  for  insurance  due  to  the  fund.  Any 
director  or  officer  of  any  insured  credit  union 
who  knotcingljf  participates  In  the  declara- 
tion or  payment  of  any  such  dividend  or  tn 
any  such  distribution  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  more  than  11.000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  any  case  in  which  the  default  Is 
due  to  a  dispute  t>etweeu  the  credit  union 
and  the  Administrator  over  the  amount  o( 
the  premium  charge  due  to  the  fund  If  the 
credit  union  deposits  security  satlsfac'.ory 
to  the  Administrator  for  payment  of  the 
premium  charge  upon  final  determination  of 
the  Issue. 

"(e)  The  Administrator,  in  a  suit  brought 
at  law  or  In  equity  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  any  insured  credit  union  the  amount 
of  any  unpaid  premium  charge  for  Insurance 
lawfully  payable  by  the  credit  union  to  the 
fund,  whether  or  not  such  credit  union  shall 
have  made  any  report  of  condition  under 
subsection  ta)  of  this  section  or  filed  any 
certified  statement  required  under  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  this  section  and  whether  or  not 
suit  shall  have  been  brought  to  compel  the 
credit  union  to  make  any  such  report  or  to 
file  any  such  statement.  No  action  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
any  premium  charge  due  to  the  fund,  or 
for  the  recovery  of  any  amount  paid  to  the 
fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  It,  unless 
such  action  or  proceedltig  shall  have  been 
brought  within  five  years  after  the  right 
accrued  for  which  the  claim  is  made  Where 
the  Insured  credit  union  hsa  made  or  filed 
with  the  Administrator  a  false  or  fraudulent 
certified  statement  with  the  intent  to  evade. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  payment  of  any 
premium  charge,  the  claim  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  until  the  discovery 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  fact  that  the 
certified  statement  ts  false  or  fraudulent. 

"(f)  Should  any  Federal  credit  union  fall 
to  make  any  report  of  condition  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  to  file  any 
certified  statement  required  to  be  filed  under 
subsection  <b)  of  this  section  or  to  pay  any 
premium  charge  for  Insurance  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  provision  of  this  title,  and 
should  the  credit  union  fatt  to  correct  such 
failure  wtthln  thirty  days  after  written  notice 
has  been  given  fay  the  Administrator  to  an 
officer  of  the  credit  union,  citing  this  subsec- 
tion and  stating  that  the  credit  union  has 
failed  to  make  any  such  report  or  file  any 
such  statement  or  pay  any  such  premltun 
charge  as  required  by  law,  all  the  rtghu,  priv- 
ileges, and  franchises  of  the  credit  union 
granted  to  It  under  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
thereby  forfeited.  Whether  or  not  the  penalty 
provided  In  this  subsection  has  been  incurred 
shall  be  determined  and  adjudged  by  any 
court  of  the  United  State*  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  In  a  suit  brought  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  district  or  territory  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  such  credit  union  Is  located, 
under  direction  of  and  by  the  Administrator 
In  his  own  name,  before  the  credit  union 
shall  be  declared  dissolved.  The  remedies 
provided  In  this  subsection  and  In  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  limiting  any  other  remedies 
against  any  insured  credit  union  but  shall  be 
in  addition  thereto. 
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"(g)  Each  insured  credit  union  shall  main- 
tain such  records  as  will  readily  permit  veri- 
fication of  the  correctness  of  Its  reports  of 
condition,  certified  statements,  and  premium 
charges  for  insurance.  However,  no  Insured 
credit  union  shall  be  required  to  retain  such 
records  for  such  purpose  tor  a  period  tn  ex- 
cess of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  making 
of  any  such  report,  the  filing  of  any  such 
statement,  or  the  payment  of  any  premium 
charge,  except  that  when  there  U  a  dispute 
between  the  Insured  credit  union  and  the 
Administrator  over  the  amount  of  any  pre- 
mium charge  for  Izisurance  the  credit  union 
shall  retain  such  records  untU  final  deter- 
mination of  the  issue. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

'*(!)  the  term  'insurance  year'  means  the 
period  beglomng  on  January  1  and  ending 
on  the  following  December  31.  both  dates 
inclusive;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'normal  operating  level,' 
when  Implied  to  the  Fund,  means  an  amount 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  member  accounts  in  all  in- 
sured credit  unions. 

"NATIONAL   CaCDFT    CNION    SHaRZ    INStnLUfCX 
7TJND 

"Sxc.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Money  In  the  fund 
shall  be  available  upon  requisition  by  the 
Administrator,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  making  payments  of  Insurance  under 
section  207  of  this  title,  for  providing  as- 
sistance and  making  expenditures  under 
section  308  of  this  title  m  connection  with 
tJie  liquidation  or  threatened  liquidation  of 
insured  credit  unions,  and  for  such  adminis- 
trative and  other  expens«s  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title  as  he  may 
.  I    determine  to  be  proper. 

I  3  "(b)  All  premium  charges  for  insurance 
*<  paid  purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
202  of  this  title  and  all  fees  for  examina- 
tions and  all  penalties  collected  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  any  provision  of  this  title 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  and  re- 
Invest  such  portions  of  the  fund  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  are  not  needed 
(or  current  operations  in  any  interest-bear- 
ing securities  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
securities  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  Stales  or  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  which  are  lawful  invest- 
menu  for  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Income  there- 
from shall  constitute  a  psrt  of  the  fund. 

"(d)(1)  If .  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, a  loan  to  the  fund  is  required  at  any 
time  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make 
the  loan,  hut  loans  under  this  para^aph  shall 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  •100.000.000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  tn  this  subsection  and  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  each  loan  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Ad- 
coinlstrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"(3)  Interest  shall  accrue  to  the  Treasury 
on  the  amount  of  any  outstanding  loans 
made  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
ot  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
dally  amount  of  such  outstanding  loans  de- 
termined at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  such  year,  and  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  the  interest  so  accruing  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  annually 
from  the  fund.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  determine  the  applicable  Interest  rate 


in  advance  by  calculating  the  average  yield  to 
maturity  (on  the  basis  of  dally  dosing  market 
bid  quotations  during  the  month  of  June  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year)  on  outstanding 
marketable  public  debt  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  a  maturity  date  of  five 
or  less  years  from  the  first  day  of  such  month 
of  June  and  by  adjusting  such  yield  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  p>er  centum. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  tnaking  loans 
under  paragraph  (I)  ot  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act. 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  include 
such  loans.  All  loans  and  repayments  under 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  So  long  as  any  loans  to  the  fund  are 
outstanding,  the  Administrator  shall  from 
time  to  time,  not  less  often  than  annually, 
determine  whether  the  balance  tn  the  fund 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  fund  and  shall  pay  such  excess  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  credited 
against  the  loans  to  the  fund. 

"KXAMIHATIOM   or   UtSVlLXD   CXXDrr    UNIONS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
appoint  examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on 
his  behalf,  to  examine  any  Insured  credit 
union,  any  credit  xinlon  making  application 
for  insurance  ot  Its  member  accounts,  or  any 
closed  Insured  credit  union  whenever  in  the 
Judgment  ot  the  Administrator  an  exami- 
nation Is  necessary  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  any  such  credit  union  for  Insurance 
purposes.  Each  examiner  shall  have  power  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  ot  the 
affairs  of  the  credit  union  and  shall  make  a 
full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  ot 
the  credit  union  to  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  In  like  manner  shall  appoint 
claim  agents  who  shall  have  power  to  In- 
vestigate and  examine  all  claims  for  insured 
member  accounts.  Each  claim  agent  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  aSlrma- 
tlons.  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter  In 
respect  to  claims  for  Insured  accounts,  and 
to  Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum 
end.  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Ju- 
dicial district  or  the  United  States  court  in 
ony  territory  in  which  the  principal  office  of 
the  credit  union  Is  located  or  tn  which  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business.  Such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compliance  with  any  such 
aubpena. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  credit  unions,  the  Administrator,  or 
his  designated  representatives,  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  afllrmatlons. 
to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve  testi- 
mony under  oatb  as  to  any  matter  In  re- 
spect of  the  affairs  of  any  such  credit  union, 
and  to  Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces 
tecum  and.  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  or  the  United  Sutes 
court  in  any  territory  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  credit  union  is  located  or  in 
which  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. Such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  require  compliance  with 
any  such  subpena. 

"(c)  In  cases  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  to.  or  contumacy  by.  any  person,  the 
Administrator  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  hearing,  examination, 
or  investigation  ts  carried  on.  or  where  such 
person  resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  re- 


quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  records, 
or  other  papers.  Such  court  may  Issue  an  or- 
der requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Administrator,  or  before  a  person  desig- 
nated by  him,  there  to  produce  records.  If  so 
ordered,  or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  in  quesuon.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  t>e  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in 
any  such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  such  person  is  an  Inhabit- 
ant or  carries  on  business  or  wherever  he 
may  be  found.  No  person  shall  be  excused 
from  attending  and  testifying  or  from  pro- 
ducing books,  records,  or  other  papers  in 
obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wlae, required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, but  no  individual  shaU  be  prosecuted 
or  subject  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or 
on  account  of  any  transacUon,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  Is  compelled  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  except  that  stich 
Individual  so  lesufylng  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  In  so  testifying. 

"(d)  The  Administration  may  accept  any 
report  of  examination  made  by  or  to  any  com- 
mission, board,  or  authority  having  super- 
vision of  a  State-chartered  credit  utUon  and 
may  furnish  to  any  such  commission,  board, 
or  authority  reports  of  examination  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Administrator. 

"aXQUtaCUENTS    GOVSaNTWC    tMSUKKD    CmKDTT 
tTNIONS 

"See.  205.  (a)  Every  insured  credit  union 
shall  display  at  each  place  of  business  main- 
tained by  It  a  sign  or  signs  indicating  that 
its  member  accounts  are  insured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  shall  Include  In  all  of  Its  ad- 
vertisements a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Its  member  accounts  are  Insured  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  may  exempt 
from  tills  requirement  advertisements  which 
do  not  relate  to  member  accounts  or  adver- 
tisements in  which  It  is  Impractical  to  in- 
clude such  a  statement.  The  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  forms  of 
such  signs,  the  manner  of  display,  the  sub- 
stance of  any  such  statement,  and  the  man- 
ner of  use. 

"(b)(1)  Except  with  the  prior  wrttun  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator,  no  Insured 
credit  union  shall— 

"(A)  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  non- 
insured   credit  union  or  Institution; 

"(B)  asBiune  liability  to  pay  any  member 
accounts  in.  or  similar  liabilities  of,  any  non- 
Instired  credit  union  or  institution; 

"(C)  transfer  assets  to  any  nonlnsured 
credit  union  or  institution  in  consideration 
of  the  assumption  of  liabilities  for  any  por- 
tion ot  the  member  accounts  in  such  Insured 
credit  union;  or 

"(D)  convert  into  a  nonlnsured  credit 
union  or  Institution. 

"(2)  Excei>t  with  the  prior  written  ap- 
proTal  of  the  Administrator,  no  Insured 
credit  union  shall  merge  or  consolidate  with 
any  other  Insured  credit  union  or,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  acquire  the  assets  of, 
or  assume  liability  to  pay  any  member  ac- 
counts in,  any  other  insured  credit  union. 

(c)  In  granting  or  withholding  approv^ 
or  consent  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  history,  financial  condition,  and 
management  policies  of  the  credit  union; 

"(3)   the  adequacy  ot  the  credit  union's 


"(3)  the    economic    advlaablUty    of    the 
transaction; 
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"(4)  Uie  general  ch&rftcter  and  fltness  of 
the  credit  unions  management: 

"(5)  tbe  coDvenleuce  and  needs  oX  tbe 
members  lo  be  served  by  the  credic  union; 
and 

■'i8J  whether  the  credit  union  Ic  a  co- 
operattve  asaociatlon  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  thrift  among  Its  members 
and  creating  a  source  of  credit  for  provident 
or  productive  purpose*. 

"(d)  Except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  Administrator,  no  person  shall  5er\e  as  a 
director,  officer,  committee  member,  or  em- 
ployee of  an  Insured  credit  union  who  has 
been  convicted,  or  who  la  hereafter  convicted, 
of  any  crinUnal  offens*  involving  dishonest; 
or  a  breach  of  trust.  For  each  willful  viola- 
tion of  this  prohibition,  the  credit  union  in- 
volved thall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  »100  for  each  day  this  prohibition 
is  violated,  which  the  Administrator  may 
recover  for  hU  use. 

{e)a>  The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate rules  vstabUshing  minimum  standards 
wuh  which  each  insured  credit  union  must 
comply  with  respect  to  the  Installation, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  security  de- 
vices and  procedures,  reasonable  In  cost,  to 
discourage  robberies,  burglaries,  and  larcen- 
ies and  to  assist  in  the  identification  and 
apprehension  of  persons  who  commit  such 
sola. 

"ia>  The  ntles  shall  establish  the  time 
r.miu  within  which  insured  credit  unions 
shall  comply  with  the  standards  and  shall 
require  the  submission  of  periodic  reports 
with  respect  to  the  ins:  all  a  tt  on.  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  security  devices  snd  proce- 
dures. 

"(3)  An  Insured  credit  union  which  vio- 
lates a  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
which  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each  day  of 
The  notation. 

"TCaMINAnOK  OF  ITfSTTSANCX:  CZASe-SND-DE* 
ttST  PSOCECDIMCS;  SUSPSNSlON  AND' Ol  »- 
UOVAl.  OF  DXaXCTOSS,   OFTICEaS.  AND  COICUIT- 


"Scc.  30«.  (a>  Any  insured  credit  union 
other  than  a  Federal  credit  union  may,  upon 
not  less  than  ninety  days"  written  notice  to 
the  Administrator  and  upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  within  one 
year  prior  to  the  giving  of  such  notice,  termi- 
nate Its  status  as  an  insured  credit  union. 

■Mb)(l)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator,  any  insured  credit  union  Is 
engaging  or  has  engaged  In  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices  in  conducting  the  business 
of  such  credit  union,  or  Is  In  an  unsafe  or 
\msound  condition  bo  continue  operations  as 
an  Insured  credit  union,  or  is  violating  or  has 
violated  an  applicable  law.  rule,  regiilatlon, 
order,  or  any  condition  Impoeed  in  writing 
by  the  Administrator  In  connection  with  the 
granting  of  any  application  or  other  request 
by  the  credit  union,  or  is  violating  or  has 
violated  ajiy  written  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  Admlnlstrmtor.  the  Administrator 
shall  serve  upon  the  credit  union  a  8tat«- 
ment  with  respect  to  such  practices  or  condi- 
tions or  violations  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  correction  thereof.  In  the  case  of  an 
insiu'ed  State-chartered  credit  union,  the 
Administrator  shall  send  a  copy  of  such 
statement  to  the  commission,  board,  or  au- 
cbortty,  If  any.  having  supervision  of  such 
credit  union.  Unless  such  correction  shall  be 
made  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  service  of  such  statement,  or  within 
such  shorter  period  of  not  leas  than  twenty 
da;^  after  such  service  as  the  Admitxistratar 
shall  require  in  any  case  where  he  determines 
that  the  insurance  risk  with  respect  to  such 
credit  union  could  be  unduly  Jeopardized  b; 
further  delay  in  the  correction  of  such  prac- 
tices or  conditions  or  vtolatloas,  or  aa  the 


commission,  board,  or  authority  bavuig  su- 
pervision of  such  credit  union,  if  any,  shall 
require  in  the  case  of  an  Insured  State- 
chartered  credit  union,  the  Administrator, 
if  he  shall  determine  to  proceed  further,  shall 
give  to  the  credit  union  not  less  than  thirty 
days'  written  notice  of  bis  intention  to  ter- 
minate the  status  of  the  credit  union  as  an 
insured  credit  union.  Such  notice  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  facU  constituting 
the  alleged  unsafe  and  unsound  practices  or 
conditions  or  violations  and  shall  tix  a  time 
and  place  for  a  hearing  thereon.  Such  hear- 
ing shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  Is  set  by  the  Administrator  at 
the  request  of  the  credit  union.  Unless  the 
credit  union  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  termination 
of  its  status  as  on  insured  credit  union.  In 
the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  find  that  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound prturtice  or  condition  or  violation  spec- 
ified in  the  notice  has  been  established  and 
has  not  been  corrected  within  the  time 
above -prescribed  In  which  to  make  such  cor- 
rection, the  Administrator  may  issue  and 
serve  upon  the  credit  union  an  order  termi- 
nating Its  status  as  an  Insured  credit  union 
on  a  date  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such 
floding  and  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of 
the  time  specified  m  the  notice 

"<3l  Any  credit  union  whose  Insured 
status  has  Ixen  terminated  by  order  of  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  such 
order  only  to  the  same  extent  as  provided 
for  the  review  of  orders  under  subsection 
4l)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  a 
credit  union's  status  as  an  Insured  credit 
union  as  provided  under  subsection  (a)  or 
<b)  of  this  section,  the  credit  union  shall 
give  prompt  and  ressonabte  notice  to  all  of 
Its  members  whose  accounts  are  insured  that 
It  has  cessed  to  be  an  insured  credit  union. 
It  may  include  in  such  notice  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  member  accounts  insured  on 
the  effective  date  of  such  termination,  to  the 
extent  not  withdrawn,  remain  insured  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  termination,  but 
it  shall  not  further  represent  Itself  in  any 
manner  as  an  insured  credit  umon.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  give  tbe  notice  as  herein 
provided  to  members  whose  accounts  are 
insured,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
give  reasonable  notice. 

"(d)  After  the  termination  of  the  Insured 
status  of  any  credit  union  ss  provided  under 
subsection  la)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  Insur- 
ance of  Its  member  accounu  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  insured  on  the  effective  date 
of  such  termination,  less  any  amounts  there- 
after withdrawn  which  reduce  the  accounu 
below  the  amount  cover«d  by  Insurance  on 
the  effective  date  of  such  tcrmiDatlon,  shall 
continue  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but  no 
shares  issued  by  the  credit  union  or  deposits 
mode  after  the  date  of  such  tenninatlon  shall 
be  insured  by  the  Administrator.  The  credit 
union  shall  continue  to  pay  premiums  to  the 
Administrator  during  such  period  as  in  the 
case  of  an  Insured  credit  union  and  tbe 
Administrator  shall  have  tbe  right  to 
examine  such  credit  union  from  time  to  time 
during  the  period  during  which  such  insur- 
ance continues.  Such  credit  union  shall,  in 
all  other  respects,  be  subject  to  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  an  Insured  credit  union 
for  tbe  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  termination.  In  the  event  that  such 
credit  union  shall  be  cloeed  for  liquidation 
within  such  period  of  one  year,  tbe  Admin- 
istrator shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
rights  with  respect  to  such  credit  union  as 
In  the  case  of  an  Insured  credit  union. 


"(e)(1)  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Admln- 
Islraior.  any  Insured  credit  union  or  any 
credit  union  any  of  the  member  accounts  of 
which  are  inaured  is  engaging  or  has  en- 
gaged, or  the  Administrator  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  credit  union  U 
about  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe  or  unsotud 
pructloe  In  conducting  the  business  of  such 
credit  union,  or  Is  violating  or  has  violated, 
or  the  Administrator  boa  reasonable  cause  %o 
believe  that  the  credit  urUon  is  about  to  vio- 
late a  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  or  any  condl- 
Uon  imposed  In  writing  by  the  AdminUtrator 
in  connection  with  the  granUug  of  any  ap- 
plication or  other  request  by  the  credit 
union,  or  any  written  agreement  entered  Into 
with  the  Administrator,  the  Administrator 
may  issue  and  aer\-e  upon  the  credit  union  a 
notice  of  charges  in  respect  thereof.  Tht  no- 
tice shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  unsafe  or  unaound 
practice  or  practices  or  violation  or  violations 
and  shall  Ax  a  time  and  place  at  whicb  a 
hearing  will  be  held  to  determine  whether 
an  order  to  cease  and  desist  therefrom  should 
Issue  against  the  credit  union.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  Used  for  a  date  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  notice  unless  on  earlier  or  a 
later  date  is  set  by  the  Administrator  at  the 
request  of  the  credit  union.  Unless  tbe  credit 
union  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly 
authoru«d  representative,  it  shall  be  de«med 
to  hove  consented  Co  the  issuance  of  the 
cease-and-desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  tbe  Administrator  shall  find 
that  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  vio- 
lation specified  in  the  notice  of  charges  has 
been  established,  the  Administrator  may  Is- 
sue and  serve  upon  the  credit  union  an  order 
to  oease  and  desist  from  any  such  practice  or 
violation.  Such  order  may,  by  provisions 
which  may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  re- 
quire the  credit  union  and  its  directors.  ofB- 
cers.  committee  members,  employees,  and 
agents  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  same 
and,  further,  to  take  oArmative  action  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  resulting  from  any  such 
practice  or  violation. 

"1 2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  beoome 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service  of  such  order  upon  the  credit  union 
concerned  ( except  in  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in )  and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able except  to  such  extent  as  It  Is  stayed, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Administrator  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(fl(l)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  the  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice or  practice*  or  violation  or  threatened 
violation  specified  In  the  notloe  of  charges 
served  upon  the  credit  union  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  (1)  of  this  section,  or  the  con- 
tinuation thereof,  is  lllcely  to  cause  Insol- 
vency or  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or 
earnings  of  the  credit  union,  or  is  Ukely  to 
otherwise  seriously  prejudice  tbe  IntereotB  of 
its  insured  members,  the  Administrator  may 
Issue  a  temporary  order  requiring  the  credit 
union  to  cease  EUid  desist  from  any  such 
practice  or  violation.  Such  order  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  service  upon  the  credit 
union  and.  unless  set  aside.  limited,  or  sus- 
pended by  p  court  In  proceedings  authorized 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such  time 
as  the  Administrator  shall  diamisa  the 
chargea  specified  In  such  notice  or,  if  a  oeaae- 
&nd-deslst  order  is  Issued  against  the  credit 
union,  until  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
order. 

"(3)  Within  ten  days  after  the  credit 
union  concerned  has  been  served  with  a  tern- 
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porary  cease-and-desist  order,  the  credit 
union  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  credic  union  is 
located,  or  tbe  United  States  District  Court 
for  tbe  District  of  Colunxbia,  for  an  Injunc- 
tion setting  aside,  limiting,  or  suspending 
tbe  enforcement,  operation,  or  effectiveness 
of  such  order  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  of  charges  served  upon  the  credit 
union  under  subsection  leMl)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  such  Injunction. 

"(3»  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  Ql>ey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Administrator 
may  apply  to  the  United  SUtes  district  court. 
or  tbe  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  credit  union  is  located  for 
on  injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and.  if 
the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the 
court  to  issue  sucb  injunction. 

"<g)  (1)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator,  any  director,  officer,  or  com- 
mittee member  of  on  insured  credit  tuUon 
has  committed  any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
which  ha3  become  final,  or  has  engaged  or 
participated  in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice in  connection  virith  the  credit  union,  or 
has  committed  or  engaged  in  any  act,  omis- 
sion, or  practice  which  constitutes  a  breach 
of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director,  officer, 
or  committee  member  and  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  credit  union  has  suffered 
or  win  probably  suffer  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the  intere&u 
of  Its  Insured  members  could  lie  seriously 
prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  and  that 
such  violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fidu- 
clar>-  duty  is  one  involving  personal  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  such  director,  officer, 
or  committee  member,  the  Administrator 
may  serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  com- 
mittee member  a  written  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  remove  him  from  office. 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, any  director,  officer,  or  commit- 
tee member  of  an  insured  credit  union,  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  another 
Insured  credit  union  or  other  business  insti- 
tution which  resulted  in  substantial  finan- 
cial loss  or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his 
personal  dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  continue 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  committee  member. 
and.  whenever.  In  tbe  opinion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, any  other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  credit 
union,  by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to 
such  credit  union  or  other  Insured  credit 
union  or  other  business  institution  which 
resulted  In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal  dis- 
honesty and  unfitness  to  participate  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  insured  credit 
union,  the  Administrator  may  serve  upon 
such  director,  officer,  committee  member,  or 
other  person  a  written  notice  of  his  Intention 
to  remove  him  from  office  and /or  to  prohibit 
blfl  further  participation  in  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  credit 
union. 

"(3)  In  respect  to  any  director,  officer,  or 
oommlttee  member  of  an  insured  credit 
union  or  any  other  person  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (31  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  If  he  deems  it  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  credit  union  or  the  in- 
terests of  Its  inaured  members,  by  written 
notice  to  such  effect  served  upon  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  oommlttee  member,  or  other  per- 
son, suspend  him  from  office  and'' or  prohibit 
him  from  further  participation  in  any 
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manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
credit  union.  Such  suspension  and/or  pro- 
hibition shall  become  eff^ective  upon  service 
of  such  notice,  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  cotirt 
in  proceedings  authorized  by  paragraph  (S) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  remain  in  effect 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  served 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  until  sucb  time  as  the  Administrator 
shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  In  such 
notice  or.  If  an  order  of  removal  and/or  pro- 
hibition is  issued  against  the  director,  officer, 
committee  member,  or  other  person.  tmtU 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order.  Copies 
of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  credit  union  of  which  he  la  a  director, 
officer,  or  committee  member  or  In  the  con- 
duct of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(4)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  committee  member,  or  other 
person  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  on 
insured  credit  union  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  the  grounds 
therefor  and  shall  Ox  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  held  thereon.  Such 
bearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier 
than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice  unless 
an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  request  of  such  director, 
officer,  committee  member,  or  other  person, 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  such  director,  officer,  committee  mem- 
ber, or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the  hear- 
ing in  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  Issmvnce  of  an  order  of  such 
removal  end.  or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of 
such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  mode  at 
any  sucb  hearing  the  Administrator  shall  find 
that  any  of  the  grounds  Bpecif^ed  In  such 
notice  has  been  established,  tbe  Administra- 
tor may  Issue  such  orders  of  suspension  or 
removal  from  office  and/or  prohibition  from 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  crcKlit  unl"^  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Any  such  order  shall  t>ecome  effective  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  service  upon 
such  credit  union  and  the  director,  officer, 
committee  memt>er.  or  other  person  con- 
cerned (except  in  the  case  of  an  order  Issued 
upon  consent,  which  shall  Isccome  effective  at 
the  time  specified  therein).  Such  order  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Admin- 
istrator or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(5)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  committee  member,  or  other  person 
has  been  suspended  from  office  and  .'or  pro- 
hibited from  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  EUTalrs  of  an  insured  credit  union 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  tills  subsection,  such 
director,  officer,  committee  member,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict ootirt  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  credit  union  Is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  State*  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  stay  of  such 
suspension  and/or  prohlhltton  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon  such 
director,  officer,  committee  member,  or 
other  person  tinder  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension  and/or 
prohibition. 

"(h)  (1)  Whenever  any  director,  officer,  or 
committee  member  of  an  Insured  credit 
union,  or  other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  credit  union. 
Is  charged  In  any  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  attorney  or  in  any  information 
or  Indictment,  with  the  commission  of  or 
participation  In  a  felony  Involving  dishon- 


esty or  breach  of  tnist.  tbe  Adxnlnlstrator 
may,  by  written  notice  served  upon  such 
director,  officer,  committee  member,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and/or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  participation  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
credit  union.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall 
also  be  served  upon  the  credit  union.  Such 
suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  such  information.  Indictment, 
or  complaint  is  finally  dl^need  of  or  untU 
terminated  by  the  Administrator.  In  the 
event  t^at  a  judgment  of  conviction  with  re- 
spect to  such  offense  is  entered  against  such 
director,  officer,  committee  member,  or  other 
person,  and  at  such  time  as  such  Judgment 
Is  not  subject  to  further  appellate  review. 
the  Administrator  may  issue  and  serve  upon 
such  director,  officer,  committee  memt>cr, 
or  other  person  an  order  removing  hUn  from 
office  and/or  prohibiting  him  from  further 
participation  In  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  credit  union  atoBpx  with 
the  consent  of  the  Administrator.  A  CKUp^  of 
such  order  shall  also  be  served  upon  sucb 
credit  union,  whereupon  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  committee  member  shall  cease  to  be 
a  director,  officer,  or  committee  member  of 
such  Institution.  A  finding  of  not  guUty  or 
other  disposition  of  tbe  charge  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  Admlnistr&tc>r  from  thereafter 
Instituting  proceedings  to  remove  such  di- 
rector, officer,  committee  member,  or  other 
penon  from  office  and /or  to  prohibit  further 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  credit 
union  punuont  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

■■(3)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  directore  pursuant  to 
this  section,  there  ahaU  be  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  Federal  credit  union  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exarcls- 
able  by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board 
not  so  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there 
sball  he  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  dlrectoxa. 
In  the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  a  Federal 
credit  union  are  suspended  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  appoint  per- 
sons to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  In  their 
place  and  stead  pending  tbe  termination  of 
such  suspensions,  or  until  such  time  ax  those 
who  have  been  suspended  cease  to  be  di- 
rectors of  the  credit  tuiion  and  their  respec- 
tive succeosors  have  tieen  elected  by  the  msm- 
bers  at  an  araiual  or  special  meeting  and  have 
taken  office.  Directors  appointed  temporarily 
by  the  Administrator  shall,  within  thirty 
days  following  their  appointment,  call  a  ^>e- 
clal  meeung  for  the  election  of  new  directors, 
unless  during  the  thirty -day  period  (A)  the 
regular  annual  meeting  is  scheduled,  or  (B) 
the  suspensions  giving  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  temporary  directors  are  terminated. 
'(i)(l|  Any  bearing  provided  for  In  this 
section  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  m  the  territory  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  credit  tm^lon  is  located, 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  t>e  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  6  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  private  unless  the 
Administrator,  in  bis  discretion,  after  fully 
considering  the  views  of  the  party  afforded 
the  hearing,  determines  that  a  public  hear- 
ing is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
After  such  bearing,  and  within  ninety  days 
after  the  Administrator  has  notified  the 
parties  that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to 
him  for  final  decision,  he  shall  render  his  de- 
cision (which  shall  include  findings  of  fact 
upon  which  his  declslan  Is  predicated)  and 
shall  issue  and  serve  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  conslEtent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  ahoU  he  excluslvtiy  as 
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provided  in  thU  subaecllon  (I) .  Unle»  %  peti- 
tion for  «rtew  La  UmeVy  filed  In  m  court  of 
appemli  of  tbe  UlUted  Sutea,  u  provided  In 
parAgrftpb  (3)  of  this  subMCtton  and  there- 
after untU  the  record  In  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  ki  bo  provided,  the  AdmLnLstr&tor 
tnay  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and  In 
such  manner  as  he  ma;  deem  proper,  modify, 
tennlnat«,  or  set  aside  any  such  order.  Upon 
such  Ollnf  of  the  record,  the  Administrator 
may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  ulde  any  such 
order  with  permlsalon  of  the  court. 

*i2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
penon  required  by  an  order  Issued  under 
this  section  to  cease  and  destst  from  any  of 
the  practices  or  violations  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (It  of  this  subsection 
(Other  than  an  order  issued  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  credit  union  or  the  director. 
officer,  committee  member,  or  other  per- 
son concerned  or  an  order  Issued  under 
■ubeectlon  <b)  of  this  section)  by  ming  in 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for 
tbe  circuit  in  which  the  principal  office  of 
the  credit  umon  is  located,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after 
tbe  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator be  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petlton  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  cotirt 
to  the  Administrator,  and  thereupon  the 
Administrator  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  in  tbe  proceedlnar.  as  provided  in  sec- 
UOD  2113  of  title  2a.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  tbe  tiling  of  sucb  petition,  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  the  record  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  the  last  sentence  of  said  para^aph  il). 
be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or 
set  aside,  m  whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of 
the  Administrator.  Review  of  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had  as  provided  in  chapter  7 
of  title  S,  United  States  Code.  The  Judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  Anal,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari,  as 
provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceeding! 
far  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  lubeecuon  shall  not.  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Administrator, 

"(J)  The  Administrator  may  in  hla  dis- 
cretion apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  coxut  of  any 
territory  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  tbe 
principal  office  of  the  credit  union  Is  lo- 
cated, for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective 
and  outstanding  notice  or  order  Issued  under 
this  section,  and  such  oourts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith .  However,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  no  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunc- 
tion or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  notice  or  order  under  this  sec- 
tion or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  tennlnate. 
or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(k)  Any  director,  officer,  or  committee 
member,  or  former  director,  officer,  or  com- 
mittee member,  of  an  Insured  credit  union 
or  of  a  credit  union  any  of  the  member  ac- 
counts of  Which  are  insured,  or  any  other 
penon  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  Is 
an  order  which  has  become  final)  served 
upon  such  director,  officer,  committee  mem- 
ber, or  other  person  under  subsections  (g) 
(3).  (g)  (4),  or  (b)  of  this  section  and  who 
(I)  participates  in  any  manner  In  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  credit  union  In- 
volved, or  directly  or  indirectly  solicits  or 
procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to  trans- 
fer, or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote,  any  proxies, 


consents,  or  authorizations  in  respect  of  any 
voting  rights  In  such  credit  union,  or  (11) 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Administrator  votes  for  a  director,  serves  or 
acts  as  a  director,  officer,  committee  mem- 
ber, or  employee  of  any  credit  union,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
•6.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(1)  As  used  In  this  section  U)  the  terms 
'cease-and-desist  order  which  has  became 
final'  and  'order  which  has  become  final' 
means  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  an  order 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  credit  union  or  the  director,  of- 
ficer, committee  member,  or  other  person 
concerned,  or  with  respect  to  which  no  peti- 
tion tor  review  of  the  acUon  of  the  Adminis- 
trator has  been  filed  and  perfected  In  a  court 
of  appeals  as  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (I)  of  this  secUon.  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  tbe  action  of  the  court  in 
which  said  petition  Is  so  filed  is  not  subject 
to  further  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  proceedings  provided 
for  in  fi&ld  paragraph,  or  an  order  Issued  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (3) 
the  term  -vioUUon*  includes  without  llmltA- 
tlon  any  action  (alone  or  with  another  or 
others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  In.  counseling,  or  aid- 
lag,  or  abetting  a  violation. 

■■(m)  Any  service  required  or  authorlaed 
to  be  made  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section  may  be  made  by  registered  mall  or  In 
such  other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
give  actual  nouce  as  the  Administrator  may 
by  regulation  or  otherwise  provide.  Copies  of 
anv  notice  or  order  served  by  the  Adminis- 
trator upon  any  state-chertercd  credit  union 
or  any  director,  officer,  or  oommittee  member 
thereof  or  other  person  participating  In  the 
conduct  of  Its  affairs,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  shall  also  be  sent  to  tbe 
ccmmlsslon,  board,  or  authority.  If  any.  hav- 
ing supervision  of  such  credit  union. 

"(n)  In  connecUon  with  any  proceeding 
under  subsection  (e).  (f)(1),  or  <g)  of  this 
section  involving  an  insured  State -chartered 
credit  union  or  any  director,  officer,  commit- 
tee member,  or  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  affairs,  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  the  commission,  board,  or  au- 
thority. If  any.  having  supervision  of  such 
credit  union,  with  notice  of  his  intent  to  in- 
stitute such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  Unless  within  such  time  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  (which  time 
must  be  specified  in  the  notice  prescribed  In 
the  preceding  sentence)  satUfactory  correc- 
tive action  is  effectuated  by  action  of  such 
commission,  board,  or  authority,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  proceed  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. No  credit  union  or  other  party  who  Is 
the  subject  of  any  notice  or  order  Issued  by 
tbe  Administrator  under  this  section  shall 
have  standing  to  raise  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  ss  ground  for  attacking  the 
validity  of  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(o)  In  the  course  of  or  In  coonectlon 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator,  or  any  designated  representa- 
tive thereof.  Including  any  person  designated 
to  conduct  any  hearing  under  this  section, 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 
depositions,  and  to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or 
modify  suhpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum, 
and  the  Administrator  Is  empowered  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  sny 
such  proceedings.  The  sttendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents  pro- 
vided for  IQ  this  subeectJon  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  any  State  or  In  any  terri- 
tory or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
where  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted. 
Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this  section 


may  apply  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
or  the  United  States  court  In  any  territory 
in  which  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted, 
or  where  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  for  enforcement  of  any  subpena  or 
subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  such  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance therewith.  Witnesses  suhpenaed  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States.  Any 
court  having  Jurisdiction  of  sny  proceeding 
instituted  under  this  section  by  an  Insured 
credit  union  or  a  director,  officer,  or  cocnmlt- 
tee  member  thereof  may  allow  to  any  such 
party  such  reasonable  expenses  and  attor- 
neys' tees  Bs  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and 
such  expenses  snd  tees  shall  t>e  paid  by  the 
credit  union  or  from  Its  assets. 

"pATKXtrr  or  insuaANcx 
"Sxc.  307.  (a)(l>  Upon  bis  finding  that  m 
Federal  credit  union  Insured  under  this  title 
la  bankrupt  or  Insolvent,  the  Administrator 
shall  cloee  such  credit  union  for  liquidation 
and  appoint  himself  liquidating  agent  there- 
for. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  It  ahall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  such  liquidating  agent  to  cause 
notice  to  be  given,  by  advertisement  in  suck 
newspapers  as  be  may  direct,  to  all  persons 
having  claims  against  such  closed  credit 
union,  to  present  their  claims  within  four 
months  from  the  date  such  advertisement 
first  appeared:  to  realize  upon  the  asset*  of 
such  closed  credit  union,  having  due  regard 
to  the  condition  of  credit  In  the  locality:  and 
to  wind  up  tbe  affairs  of  such  closed  credit 
union  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  liquidation  of  bankrupt  or 
Insolvent  Federal  credit  unions,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided.  The  Administrator 
as  such  liquidating  agent  shall  pay  to  him- 
self for  his  own  account  such  portion  of  the 
amounu  realized  from  such  liquidation  as  be 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  account  of  his 
subrogation  to  the  clalnu  of  members,  and 
he  shall  pay  to  members  and  other  creditors 
tbe  net  amounts  available  for  distribution 
to  them.  The  Administrator  as  such  liquidat- 
ing agent,  however,  may,  in  his  discretion, 
pay  dividends  on  proved  claims  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  adver- 
tisement made  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  and  no  liability  shall  at- 
tach to  the  Administrator  himself  for  as  such 
liquidating  agent  by  reason  of  any  such  pay- 
ment for  failure  to  pay  dividends  to  a  claim- 
ant whose  claim  la  not  proved  at  tbe  time  of 
any  such  payment. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  as  liquidating  agent 
of  a  closed  ftderal  credit  union  Insured  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish 
bond  and  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  an 
agent  or  agents  to  assist  him  in  his  duties 
as  sucb  liquidating  agent.  All  fees,  compen- 
sation, and  expenses  of  liquidation  and  ad- 
ministration thereof  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  may  be  paid  by  him  out  of 
funds  coming  into  his  possession  as  such 
liquidating  agent. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  insured  State-char- 
tered credit  union  shall  have  been  cloaed  by 
action  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  by  the 
commission,  board,  or  authority  having  su- 
pervision of  such  credit  union,  as  the  caw 
may  be.  or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, on  account  of  bsT^kruptcy  or  Insolvency, 
the  Administrator  shall  accept  a;>polntment 
as  liquidating  agent  therefor,  If  such  apDolnt- 
ment  Is  tendered  by  the  commission,  board, 
or  authority  having  supervision  of  sucb 
credit  union,  or  by  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
nadlctlon,  and  is  authorized  or  permitted  by 
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State  law.  With  respect  to  any  such  SUte- 
chartered  credit  union,  the  Administrator  as 
sucb  liquidating  agent  ahall  possess  all  the 
rlghu.  powers,  and  privileges  granted  by 
State  law  to  a  liquidating  agent  of  a  State- 
chartered  credit  union.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'liquidating  agent' 
Includes  a  liquidating  agent,  receiver,  con- 
servator, commlssioa.  person,  or  other  agency 
charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  a  credit  union. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  Insured  credit  union 
shall  have  been  closed  for  llquldaUon  on 
account  of  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency,  pay- 
ment af  the  Insured  accounts  in  such  credit 
union  ahall  be  made  by  the  Administrator 
as  soon  as  possible,  subject  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  For 
tbe  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Insured  account'  means  the  total  amount 
of  the  accotmt  In  the  member's  name  (after 
deducting  offsets)  leas  any  part  thereof 
which  Is  In  excess  of  (30,000.  Buch  amount 
shall  be  determined  according  to  such  r^u- 
latlons  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
and.  In  determining  the  amount  due  to  any 
member,  there  shall  be  added  together  all 
accounts  m  the  credit  union  maintained  by 
him  for  his  own  benefit  either  in  his  own 
name  or  in  the  names  of  others.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  define,  with  sucb  classi- 
fications and  exceptions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
the  extent  of  the  Insurance  coverage  pro- 
vided for  member  accounts,  including  mem- 
ber accounu  in  the  name  of  a  minor,  in 
trust,  or  In  Joint  tenancy.  The  Administra- 
tor, In  his  discretion,  may  require  proof  of 
claims  to  be  filed  before  paying  the  in- 
sured accounts,  and  In  any  case  where  he 
Ls  not  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim 
for  an  Insured  account,  he  may  require  the 
final  determination  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  before  paying  such  claim. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  closed  Federal  credit 
union,  the  Administrator,  upon  the  payment 
to  any  memt>er  as  provided,  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  subrogated  to  all 
rights  of  the  member  against  such  closed 
credit  union  to  the  extent  of  such  pay- 
ment. In  the  case  of  any  other  closed  in- 
sured credit  union,  the  Administrator  shall 
not  make  any  payment  to  any  member  until 
the  right  of  the  Administrator  to  be  subro- 
gated to  tbe  rights  of  such  member  on  the 
same  b«ksis  as  provided  In  the  case  of  a  closed 
Federal  credit  union  shall  have  been  recog- 
nised etcher  by  express  provision  of  State 
law,  by  allowance  of  claims  by  the  commis- 
sion, board,  or  authority  having  supervi- 
sion of  such  credit  union,  by  assignment  of 
claims  by  members,  or  by  any  other  effective 
method.  In  the  case  of  any  closed  insured 
credit  union,  such  subrogation  shall  Include 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator 
to  receive  the  same  dividends  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  assets  of  such  closed  credit 
union  as  would  have  been  payable  to  the 
member  on  a  claim  for  the  Insured  account, 
but  such  member  shall  retain  his  claim  tor 
any  unlnsiired  portion  of  his  account.  The 
rights  of  members  and  other  credltoiv  of  any 
State-chartered  credit  union  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  State  law. 

"(e)  Payment  of  an  Insured  account  to 
any  person  by  the  Administrator  shall  dis- 
charge the  Administrator  to  the  same  extent 
that  payment  to  such  person  by  tha  closed 
insured  credit  union  would  have  discharged 
It  from  liability  for  the  insured  account. 

"(t)  £xcept  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  the  Administrator  shaJl  not 
be  required  to  recognize  as  the  owner  of  any 
portion  of  an  account  sppeartng  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  closed  credit  union  under  a  name 
other  than  that  of  tbe  claimant  any  person 
whose  name  or  Interest  as  such  owner  is  not 


disclosed  on  the  records  of  such  closed  credit 
union  as  part  owner  of  such  account.  If  such 
recognition  would  increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  insured  accounu  in  such 
closed  credit  union. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  may  withhold  pay- 
ment of  such  portion  of  the  insured  account 
of  any  member  of  a  closed  credit  union  as 
may  be  required  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  any  direct  or  indirect  llabUlty  of  such 
member  to  the  closed  credit  union  or  Its 
liquidating  agent,  which  Is  not  offset  against 
a  claim  due  from  such  credit  union,  pending 
the  determination  and  payment  of  such  lia- 
bility by  such  member  or  any  other  person 
liable  therefor. 

"(h)  If.  after  the  Administrator  shall  have 
given  at  least  four  months'  notice  to  the 
memt>er  by  maUlng  a  copy  thereof  to  his  last- 
known  address  appearing  on  the  records  of 
the  closed  credit  union,  any  member  of  the 
closed  credit  union  shall  fall  to  claim  his 
insured  account  from  the  Administrator 
within  18  months  after  the  appointment  of 
the  liquidating  agent  for  the  doised  credit 
union,  all  rights  of  the  member  against  tbe 
Administrator  with  respect  to  the  insured 
account  shall  be  barred,  and  all  rights  of  the 
member  against  the  clo&ed  credit  union,  or 
the  estate  to  which  the  Administrator  may 
have  become  subrogated,  shall  thereupon 
revert  to  the  member. 

"(1)(1)  Liquidating  agents  of  Insured 
credit  unions  closed  for  liquidation  on  ac- 
count of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  may  offer 
the  assets  of  such  credit  unions  for  sale  to 
the  Administrator  or  as  security  for  loans 
from  the  Administrator,  upon  receiving  per- 
mission from  the  commission,  board,  or  au- 
thority having  supervision  of  such  credit 
union.  In  the  case  of  an  Insured  State- 
chartered  credit  union,  in  accordance  with 
express  provisions  of  State  law.  The  proceeds 
of  every  such  sale  or  loan  ahall  be  utilised 
for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  funds  realised  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  assets  of  such  credit  unions.  The 
Administrator.  In  his  discretion,  may  make 
loans  on  the  security  of  or  may  purchase  and 
liquidate  or  sell  any  part  of  the  assets  of 
an  insured  credit  tinlon  dosed  for  liquida- 
tion on  account  of  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency, 
but  in  any  case  in  which  the  Administrator 
16  acting  as  liquidating  agent  of  a  closed 
insured  credit  union,  no  such  loan  or  pur- 
chase shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  No  agreement  which  tends  to  dimin- 
ish or  defeat  tbe  right,  Utle.  or  Interest  of 
the  Administrator  in  any  asset  acquired  by 
him  under  bis  subsection,  either  as  security 
for  a  loan  or  by  purchase,  shall  be  valid 
against  tbe  Administrator  unless  such 
agreement — 

"(A)  EhaU  be  In  writing: 
"(B)  Shall  have  been  executed  by  the 
credit  union  and  the  person  or  persons  claim- 
ing an  adverse  interest  thereunder,  including 
the  obligor,  con  tern  [>oraneously  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  asset  by  the  credit  union: 
"(C)  shall  have  been  approved  by  tbe 
board  of  dlractois  of  the  credit  union,  which 
approval  shall  be  reflected  in  tbe  minutes  of 
such  board:  and 

"(D)  shall  have  beeti,  continuously,  &Y)m 
tbe  time  of  ita  execution,  an  offldal  record 
of  tbe  credit  union. 

"SITCIAL  ASSWTANCX  TO  AVOm  UQUIPATJOJ* 

"Sxc.  308.  (a)(1)  tn  order  to  reopen  a 
closed  insured  credit  union  or  in  order  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  an  Insured  credit  union 
which  the  Administrator  has  determined  la  In 
danger  of  closing,  tbe  Administrator,  in  his 
dlscertlon,  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to.  or 
purchase  tbe  assets  of,  or  establish  accounts 
In  such  Insured  credit  union  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  aa  he  may  prescribe.  Such 


loans  shall  be  made  and  such  accounts  shall 
be  established  only  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Administrator,  such  action  U  necessary 
to  protect  the  Fund  or  the  interesu  of  the 
members  ot  the  credit  union.  Such  loans  sjid 
accounts  may  be  in  subordination  to  tbe 
rights  of  members  and  creditors  of  the  credit 
union. 

"(2)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  tbe  Ad- 
mlnisirstor  such  action  will  reduce  tbe  risk  or 
avert  a  threatened  loss  to  the  fund  and  will 
facilitate  a  merger  or  consoUdauon  of  an  In- 
sured credit  union  with  another  instxred 
credit  union,  or  will  facilitate  the  sale  of  tha 
assets  of  an  open  or  closed  Insured  credit 
union  to  and  assumption  of  lu  liability  by 
another  insured  credit  union,  the  Admlnls- 
trstor  may,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  mal:e  loans  secured  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  assets  of  an  open  or 
cloaed  insured  credit  union,  which  loans  may 
be  in  subordination  to  tbe  rights  of  members 
and  creditors  of  such  credit  union,  or  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator may  purchase  any  of  such  assets 
or  may  guarantee  any  other  Insured  credit 
union  against  loss  by  reason  of  Its  assuming 
the  liabilities  and  purchasing  the  assets  of  an 
open  or  closed  insured  credit  union. 

"  ( 3 )  No  agreement  which  tends  to  diminish 
or  defe*t  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the 
Administrator  in  any  asset  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection,  either  as  security  for 
a  loan  or  by  purchase,  shall  be  valid  against 
the  Administrator  unless  such  agreement — 
"(A)  shall  be  in  writing: 
"(B)  shall  have  been  executed  by  the 
credit  union  and  the  person  or  persons  claim- 
ing an  adverse  interest  thereunder,  includ- 
ing the  obligor,  contemporaneously  with  the 
acquisition  of  tbe  asset  by  the  credit  union: 
"(C)  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  credit  union,  which 
approval  shall  be  reflected  In  the  minutes  of 
such  board;  and 

"(D)  shall  have  been,  continuously,  frosn 
the  time  of  its  execution,  an  official  record 
of  the  credit  union. 

"(b)  For  the  protection  of  the  Fund,  the 
Administrator,  without  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Semces 
Act  of  1M9,  may — 

"  ( I )  deal  with,  complete,  reconstruct,  rent. 
renovate,  modemixe.  insure,  make  contracts 
for  the  management  of,  sell  for  caab  or  credit, 
or  tease,  tn  his  discretion,  any  real  property 
acquired  or  held  by  him  under  this  section: 
and 

"(3)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  otherwise,  dispose  of.  any  evidence  of  debt, 
contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or  ae- 
curlty  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  under  thU 
section. 

Section  3708  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  apply  to  any  purchase 
or  contract  for  services  or  supplies  made  or 
entered  into  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section  If  the  amount  thereof  does  not  ex- 
ceed tl.OOO.  or  to  any  con&act  for  hazard  in- 
surance on  any  real  property  acquired  or  held 
by  him  under  this  section. 

"(c)  m  oonnectlon  with  tbe  Uqnldatloa 
of  any  insuied  credit  union,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  have  the  power  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  and  collect  all  obligations  to  tbe 
credit  union,  to  settle,  compromise,  or  r»> 
lease  claims  in  favor  of  or  against  the  credit 
union,  and  to  do  all  other  thing-  that  may 
be  necessary  In  connection  therewith,  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  the  court  or  other 
public  body  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
matter. 

"(d)  Money  received  by  the  Administrator 
In  carrying  out  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Fund. 

"ODMDfinmATTTX  PaOVXSXONB 

"Sxc.  300.  (a)  tn  carrying  out  the  ptirposca 
of  this  title,  tbe  Admlnlfitrator  may — 
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"(1)  mftk«coDtract3; 

"(3)  gam  and  be  sued.  complkLo  and  defend, 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  Stat*  or  Fed- 
oral.  All  suita  of  a  civil  nature  at  common  law 
or  in  equity  to  wlilcb  the  Adnilal£trat<H'  sliatl 
be  a  part;  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtM.  and  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controveriy.  The  Admlnlttrator 
may.  without  bond  or  security,  remove  any 
such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  from  a  State 
court  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  or  division  embracing  the  place 
where  the  same  is  pending  by  following  any 
procedure  for  removal  now  or  hereafter  In 
effect,  except  that  any  such  suit  to  which 
the  Admlnljtrator  is  a  party  in  his  capacity 
as  liquidating  agent  of  a  state -chartered 
credit  union  and  which  Involves  only  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  membero.  creditors, 
and  such  State  credit  union  under  State  law 
aliall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws 
of  the  tJmted  States.  No  attachment  or  execu- 
tion shall  be  l&sued  against  the  Administrator 
or  his  propeny  before  flnal  Judgment  in  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  in  any  State,  coun- 
ty, municipal,  or  United  States  court.  The 
Administrator  shall  designate  an  agent  upon 
whom  service  of  pr<x*8s  may  be  made  in  any 
State,  terrlMary.  or  Jurisdiction  in  which  any 
insured  credit  union  is  located: 

"(31  pursue  to  flnal  dlspoaltlon  by  way  of 
compromise  or  otherwise  claims  both  for  and 
agsinjst  the  United  States  (other  than  tort 
claims,  claims  Involving  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  clalnu  in  excess  of  »5.000  arising 
out  of  contracts  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  matertala) 
which  are  not  in  litigation  and  have  not  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice; 

"(41  to  appoint  such  ofllcers  and  employeea 
aa  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
to  define  their  duties,  tix  their  compenaatlon, 
require  bonds  of  them  and  tx  the  penalty 
thereof,  and  to  dismiss  at  pleasure  such  olS- 
oers  or  employees  Nothing  In  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
appointment  and  compensation  as  an  oOcer 
or  employee  of  the  Administration  of  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  In  any 
boATd.  commission,  independent  eatabllah- 
ment.  or  executive  department  thereof; 

"(5)  amploy  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  as  authorlaed  by  section 
IS  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  IMe 
(5  US.C.  55a): 

-'(6)  prescribe  the  muiner  in  Which  his  gen- 
eral bualnesa  may  be  conducted  and  the  priv- 
ileges granted  to  him  by  law  may  be  ex- 
ercised and  enjoyed; 

"(7»  exercis*  all  powers  spedflcally  granted 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  such  in- 
cidental powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  powers  so  granted; 

"  (8)  make  examinations  of  and  require  In- 
formation and  reports  from  insured  credit 
unions,  as  provided  in  this  title. 
"  1 9 )  act  as  llqaldaUng  agent; 
•■(10)  delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee 
Of  the  Administration  such  of  hU  functions 
as  he  deems  appropriate;    and 

"(111  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(bi  With  reaped  to  the  flnanclal  opera- 
tions arislDg  by  reason  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall — 

"(1)  prepare  annuaUy  and  stibmlt  a  bual- 
neas-type  budget  aa  provided  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations  by  the  Oov- 
enuneut  Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(3)  maintain  an  integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ac«<unttng  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  100  of  the  Oovemment  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act. 


"HoifOxaciiMiNATOBT  pmonaios 
"See.  310.  It  IS  not  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  discriminate  In  any  manner  against 
State- chartered  credit  unions  and  in  favor 
of  Federal  credit  unions,  hut  It  Is  the  pur- 
fjoee  of  this  title  to  provide  al]  credit  unions 
with  the  same  opportTinlty  to  obtain  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  »s  redesignated  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  (formerly  section  3  of  such  Act). 
Is  amended — 

<  1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  Inserting  "; 
and"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs after  paragraph   (3)   thereof: 

"(4)  T%e  terms  'member  account'  and  'ac- 
count' (When  referring  to  the  account  of  a 
member  of  a  credit  union)  mean  a  share, 
share  cerUflcate,  or  share  deposit  account 
of  a  member  of  a.  credit  union  of  a  type 
approved  by  the  Administrator  which  evi- 
dences mcney  or  its  equivalent  received  or 
held  by  a  credit  union  In  the  usual  course 
of  business  and  for  which  It  has  given  or 
Is  obligated  to  give  credit  to  the  account  of 
the  member,  and.  In  the  case  of  a  credit 
union  serving  predominantly  low-lncocne 
members  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator), 
such  terms  (when  referring  to  the  account 
of  a  noomember  served  by  such  credit  union) 
mean  a  share,  share  cerUflcate.  or  share  de- 
posit account  of  such  nonmember  which 
Is  of  a  type  approved  by  the  Administrator 
and  evidences  money  or  its  equivalent  re- 
ceived or  held  by  such  credit  union  In  the 
usual  course  of  business  and  for  which  It 
has  given  or  Is  obligated  to  give  credit 
to  the  account  of  such  nonmember; 

"(5)  The  terms  'State  credit  union*  and 
'State  chartered  credit  union'  mean  a  credit 
union  organized  and  operated  according  to 
the  UWB  of  any  SUte.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  several  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo. 
which  laws  provide  for  the  organization  of 
credit  unions  similar  In  principle  and  ob- 
jectives to  Federal  credit  unions; 

"(6)  The  term  'Insured  credit  union*  means 
any  credit  union  the  member  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act.  and  the  term 
'nonlnsured  credit  union'  means  any  credit 
union  the  member  accounts  of  which  are 
not  so  Insured; 

"11)  The  term  Tund'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund;  and 

"  (8 )  The  term  'branch'  Includes  any  branch 
credit  union,  branch  office,  branch  sgency. 
additional  office,  or  any  branch  place  of  busi- 
ness located  in  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  several 
territories  and  poaseealons  of  the  United 
States,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  at  which  member 
accounu  are  established  or  money  lent." 

Sic.  3.  Section  493  of  title  IS  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions of  certain  lending  agencies)  Is 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  inserting  tbe  words  "National  Cred- 
it Union  Administration."  following  the 
words  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion,": and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  words  "Insured  credit 
union,"  following  the  words  "Intermediate 
credit  bank.'. 

Skc.  4.  Section  SS7  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  lending,  credit,  and 
Insurance   institutions)    Is   amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  the  words  "National 
Credit  Union  Administration,**  following  tbe 
words  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion,": and 


(3)  by  inserting  tbe  words  "or  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration"  following  tbe  words  "Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation". 

Sec.  5.  Section  709  of  title  18  of  the  United 
Sutes  Code  (relating  to  false  advertising 
and  misuses  of  names  to  Indicate  a  Federal 
agency)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
third  paragraph  thereof  the  following 
paragraph: 

"Whoever  falsely  advertises  or  otherw'lae 
represents  by  any  device  vi-hatsoever  that  his 
or  its  deposit  UablUtlea,  obUgaUons,  certifi- 
cates, or  shares  are  Insured  under  tbe  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  or  by  the  United  States 
or  any  instrumentality  thereof,  or,  being  an 
Insured  credit  umon  as  defined  in  that  Act 
falsely  advertises  or  otherwise  represents  by 
any  device  whatsoever  the  extent  to  which 
or  the  manner  In  which  shareholdings  In 
such  credit  union  are  insured  under  such 
Act;  or". 

Sec.  fl.  Section  1005  of  title  IS  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  false  entries  in  re- 
ports and  transactions  of  Federal  credit  In- 
stitutions)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  the  words  "National 
Credit  Union  Administration."  following  the 
words  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion,"; and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration"  following  the  words  "Federal 
Savings  and  Loon  Insurance  Corporation". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1014  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  State*  Code  (relating  to  false  state- 
ments In  loan  and  credit  applications)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  tbe  words  "or  a 
Federal  credit  union"  and  by  Inserting  the 
words  ".  a  Federal  credit  union,  or  an  instired 
State-chartered  credit  union"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sac.  B.  Section  3113  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  bank  robbery  and 
Incidental  crimes)  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Subsections  (a),  (b).and  (c)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "credit 
union,"  following  the  word  "bank."  each 
place  It  appears  therein. 

(3)  Tbe  following  new  subsection  Is  added 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'credit  union'  means  any  Federal  credit  union 
and  any  State-chartered  credit  union  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration." 

Sec.  0.  Section  116  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  {formerly  section  17  of  such  Act). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac  lis.  (a)  Immediately  before  the  pay- 
ment of  each  dividend,  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  credit  union  shall  be  determined.  Frcon 
this  amount,  there  shall  be  set  aside,  ae  a 
regular  reserve  against  loaeee  on  loans  and 
against  such  other  losses  as  may  be  speclfled 
In  regulations  prescribed  under  this  Act. 
Kums  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

"10  per  centum  of  gross  income  until  tbe 
regular  reserve  shall  equal  7^  per  centum 
of  tbe  total  of  outstanding  loons  and  risk 
■soeu.  then 

"5  per  centum  of  gross  Income  until  tbe 
regular  reserve  Miall  equal  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  outstanding  losna  and  risk  assets. 
Whenever  the  regular  reserve  falls  below  10 
per  centum  or  7|^  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  outstanding  loans  and  risks  assets,  as  the 
case  may  be,  It  shall  be  replenished  by  reg- 
ular contributions  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  needed  to  maintain  the  reserve  goals  of 
714  per  centum  or  10  per  centum. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  such  regular  reserve, 
special  reserves  to  protect  tbe  Interests  of 
members  shall  be  established — 

"(  n  when  required  by  regulation:  or 

"(2)  when  found  by  the  Administrator.  In 
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Aoy  special  case,  to  tM  aec«S6«ry  lor  that 
purpoae." 

8k.  10.  Section  107  of  tlu  Fadaral  Credit 
Unloa  Act,  u  redesignated  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  {forraerly  eecdon  8  of  such  Act),  is 
amended — 

(II  by  striking  out  parsgrapb  (7)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(7)  to  receive  from  Its  members  or  other 
federally  Insured  credit  unions  paymenu  on 
shares,  share  certlflcatee.  or  share  deposiu, 
and,  In  the  case  of  credit  unions  serving  pre- 
dominantly low-Income  members  (as  defined 
by  the  Admlnlstratorl .  to  receive  payments 
on  shares,  share  certlBcates.  or  share  deposits 
from  nonmemtwrs; "  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8) 
the  following:  "and  (H)  In  shares,  share  cer- 
tificates, or  share  deposits  of  federally  In- 
sured credit  unions;". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  thoughtfulness  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sfshxiun,  in  allowing  me 
to  report  this  share  insurance  bill  for 
credit  unions.  The  fact  that  he  has  done 
so  Is  an  indication  of  the  nonpartisan 
nature  of  the  measure  and  the  complete 
cooperation  which  he  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  displayed  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Indeed,  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  without 
any  objection  after  the  approval  of  sev- 
eral amendments  which  I  believe  have 
adapted  its  provisions  to  reflect  the 
unique  operations  and  structure  ol  credit 
unions.  Al  the  same  time,  the  bUl  pro- 
vides what  I  consider  to  be  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  insurance  program 
will  be  able  to  meet  demands  which  may 
be  made  on  it  as  the  result  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  credit  unions  or  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  credit  unions  which  require 
the  use  of  the  fund  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
vention of  liquidation. 

The  need  and  desirability  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  beheve,  is  self-evident.  Credit 
unions  are  the  only  major  depository  in- 
stitutions which  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insure  their  accounts  under  a 
Federal  insurance  program.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  great  preponderance  of 
savings  in  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  insured  either 
under  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Some 
State-chartered  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  insured  imder  State 
or  private  insurance  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  share  Insurance 
available  to  credit  unions  is  that  made 
available  to  State  credit  unions  through 
State  insurance  programs  now  operating 
In  two  States  and  a  private  plan  operat- 
ing In  one  State.  These  plans  are  avail- 
able only  to  a  relatively  few  credit  unions 
and  thus  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  more  than  tl4  billion  of  savings 
held  by  24,000  credit  unions  operating 
In  the  United  SUtes  is  insured  against 
loss  by  the  saver.  Federal  credit  unions 
are  unique  in  that  they  are  the  only  fed- 
erally chartered  thrift  Institutions  that 
do  not  provide  Federal  share  insurance 
protection  to  their  depositors. 

Perhaps  equally  as  Important  is  the 
fact  that  most  credit  union  members  do 
not  know  that  their  savings  are  unin- 
sured. The  returns  received  as  a  result  of 


a  continuing  survey  by  tbe  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Indicate 
that  Ave  out  of  six  respondents  believed 
theh-  shares  were  insured.  The  overall 
loss  exi>erlence  in  credit  unions  has  been 
relatively  small.  Yet  the  losses  which  have 
occurred  have  weighed  heavily  on  a  few 
credit  unions  and  only  a  relatively  few 
members.  Since  many  credit  unions  deal 
primarily  with  individuals  having  limited 
incomes,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
they  enjoy  the  same  insurance  protection 
enjoyed  by  other  savers  and  depositors  in 
other  financial  institutions. 

Recent  testimony  in  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  indicated  that 
credit  unions  in  limited-income  areas 
which  are  specifically  established  to  assist 
poor  people  would  l>enetit  greatly  from 
share  insurance.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Sylvester, 
Jr.,  testifying  for  the  Urban  Coalition  Ac- 
tion Council,  testified  that  the  lack  of  de- 
posit insurance  is  a  serious  deficiency.  He 
supported  share  insurance  on  the  basis 
that  It  would  provide  additional  funds  for 
credit  unions  serving  residents  in  the 
inner  city  where  It  is  difficult  to  attract 
deposits.  He  said  of  share  Insurance: 

It  seems  to  us  to  tx  an  essential  device  really 
to  encourage  others  to  participate  in  credit 
unions  and  m  making  a  great  deal  more 
capita]  available  to  them  than  they  are  apt 
to  get  through  their  normal  membership 
activities. 

A  program  of  Federal  share  insurance 
should  also  enable  the  average  credit 
imlon  to  be  more  competitive  in  attract- 
ing savings,  thus  enabling  such  credit 
unions  to  increase  their  services  to  mem- 
bers. 

The  need  for  share  insurance  has  been 
made  clear  by  a  study  of  regular  reserves 
in  Federal  credit  unions  published  by  the 
Buretni  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  last 
year.  In  the  study,  the  Bureau  noted  that 
1.204  Federal  credit  unions  completed 
liquidation  in  the  5  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 21,  1967.  Sixteen  percent  of  189  of 
these  liquidated  at  a  loss  to  shareholders. 
Losses  to  the  shareholders,  although 
small  in  dollar  amount,  totaled  just  over 
20  percent  of  shares.  The  majority  of  the 
credit  unions  which  paid  less  than  100 
percent  at  hquidatlon  were  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau's  study.  Almost  four- 
fifths  of  them  had  assets  of  less  than  $25.- 
000.  It  appears  quite  clear  that  the  burden 
of  loss  falls  on  the  smaller  credit  union 
and  the  small  saver.  Yet  the  credit 
union  can  and  should  be  most  useful  to 
those  who  have  a  relatively  small  amount 
to  save.  There  are  more  than  9,500  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  with  assets  of  less  than 
$500,000  serving  people  who  may  have 
limited  access  to  other  thrift  and  credit 
facillUes. 

Stabilization  or  liquidation  funds  have 
been  esatbllshed  by  State  credit  union 
organizations  fo  rthe  purpose  of  assist- 
ing liquidating  credit  unions  to  return 
100  cents  on  their  members'  share  dollars. 
Despite  the  beneficial  activities  of  the 
fimds.  credit  unions  continue  to  liquidate 
at  a  loss  to  their  members.  In  1969.  31  of 
the  36  Federal  credit  unions  that  liqui- 
dated at  a  loss  to  shareholders  were  lo- 
cated in  States  that  bad  stabilisation 
funds. 
The  need  for  share  insurance  is  fur- 


ther indicated  by  moves  within  some 
States  for  statewide  share  insurance. 
State-chartered  credit  imlons  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin  now  have  a  State 
plan  for  insurance  of  member  accoimts, 
and  Rhode  Island  has  recently  passed  en- 
abling legislation  of  this  nature.  The 
State  plans,  however,  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  restricted  membership  and  of 
not  being  available  to  federally  chartered 
credit  unions.  Thus,  a  system  which  will 
provide  insurance  for  Federal  credit 
unions  and  for  State-chartered  credit 
unions,  if  they  so  desire,  is  needed. 

In  addition  to  share  insurance,  credit 
unions  which  are  serving  low-income  per- 
sons need  assistance  in  attracting  capital 
if  they  are  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs 
of  their  members.  Because  those  who  are 
members  have  relatively  UtUe  in  savings 
to  deposit  in  their  credit  union,  tbe  need 
for  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest 
by  members  far  exceeds  the  capital  avail- 
able to  the  credit  union.  In  order  to  over- 
come thL<^  deficiency,  it  is  necessary  for 
credit  unions  serving  low-income  persons 
to  receive  capital  from  outside  sources. 
Many  individuals,  financial  institutions, 
and  other  businesses  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  deposit  assets  in  credit 
imions  serving  low-income  persons.  To 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  have  capi- 
tal to  deposit  it  in  credit  unions  serv- 
ing low-income  persons,  it  Is  necessary 
to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Utiion  Act 
to  authorize  credit  unions  serving  low- 
income  persons  to  accept  deposits  from 
nonmembers  tmd  to  authorize  Federal 
credit  unions  to  place  deposits  in  other 
insured  credit  unions. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  dis- 
cuss tbe  provisions  of  tbe  bill  in  any 
detail,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  generally  outline  what  the  bill 
contains  and  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
considerations  of  the  committee  In  re- 
porting the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  bill  amends  tbe  present  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  by  adding  a  new  tiUe 
providing  share  insurance.  It  also  amends 
the  present  act  by  broadening  the  au- 
thority of  certain  specified  credit  unions 
to  allow  deposits  by  nonmembers  and  re- 
duces the  regular  reserve  schedule  for 
Federal  credit  unions. 

nususANca  op  caXDtr  cmiqn  BWawiw 
The  committee  bill  prorides  that  tbe 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  insure  the  mem- 
ber accounts  of  all  Federal  credit  unions 
and  may  insure  the  member  accounts  of 
credit  unions  organized  accordinp  to  the 
laws  of  any  State,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  tbe  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  non- 
regulated  overseas  credit  unions  operat- 
ing imder  the  Department  of  Defense 
Jurisdiction.  Authority  to  Insure  non- 
regulated  overseas  credit  unions  was 
added  by  the  committee  in  response  to  a 
request  that  Uisurance  be  made  available 
to  four  imcharted  credit  unions  serving 
American  military  personnel  at  overseas 
installations.  The  committee  agreed  to 
authorize  such  insurance  on  tbe  condi- 
tion that  these  overseas  installations 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  and  those  addt- 
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tioiml  requirementa  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  legislation. 

Applications  by  State  and  Federal 
credit  unions  (or  insurance  must  contain 
an  astreement  by  the  applicant  with  re- 
gard to  specific  provisions  such  as  ex- 
aminations and  their  cost,  reserves  as  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator,  protection 
against  certain  insurable  losses,  reports. 
Insurance  premiums,  and  permissible  se- 
curities and  accounts. 

The  committee  amended  this  section  of 
the  bill  to  assure  that  examinations  re- 
quired by  the  Administr-ator  and  the  re- 
sulting   expetise    to    credit    unions    be 
minimized.  This  was  done  by  requiring 
the  Administrator  to  so  structure  pres- 
ently required  examinations  of  Federal 
credit  unions  so  that  they  could  be  used 
for  insurance  purposes.  The  Administra- 
tor is  also  required  to  use  State  examina- 
tions to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
The    bUl     as     miroduced    was    also 
amended  to  assure  that  reserves  required 
by    other    than    Federal    credit    unions 
would  not  be  less  than  those  required  un- 
der tiUe  I  of  the  act  for  Federal  credit 
unions.  The  committee  decided  such  a 
provision  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
solvency  of  the  Insurance  fimd  as  well  as 
a  matter  of  equity  that  all  Insured  credit 
unions  comply  with  the  minimum  net 
worth  reserve  requirements  contained  in 
title  I  of  the  act.  State  authorities  pres- 
ently determine  reserves  for  credit  un- 
ions under  their  jurisdiction  and  they 
would  continue  to  determine  such  re- 
serves. However,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  require  special  reserves  on  in- 
sured non-Federal  credit  unions  In  the 
event  reserves  required   by  authorities 
having  jiirlsdiction  over  these  credit  un- 
ions are  less  than  those  required  under 
title  I  of  the  act  for  Federal  credit  un- 
ions 

Lower  reserve  requirements  on  the  part 
of  State-chartered  credit  unions  tn  a  par- 
ticular State  would  mcrease  the  risk  to 
the  fund  and  penalize  all  other  credit  un- 
ions which  pay  the  .same  insurance  pre- 
mium but  which  because  of  their  higher 
reserve  requirements,  present  a  lesser  risk 
to  the  fund.  Authority  to  esublish  uni- 
form reserve  requirements  is  also  pro- 
vided the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  with  respect  to  State-chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Federal  credit  unions  are  required  to 
be  Insured  under  the  act.  As  originally 
written.  U  a  Federal  credit  union  appli- 
cation for  insurance  were  denied  by  the 
Administrator,  the  credit  union  was  not 
given  a  specific  tune  period  within  which 
to  qualify  for  share  insurance  and  thus 
retam  its  Federal  charter.  The  commit- 
tee amended  the  bill  to  provide  all  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  with  1  year  in  which 
to  qualify  and  become  insured.  11  it  did 
not  meet  this  requirement,  its  charter 
would  be  either  revoked  or  suspended. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Adminis- 
trator could  also  provide  a  Federal  credit 
union  with  partial  share  Insurance  up 
to  the  extent  of  Its  unimpaired  share 
capital. 

The  commltt«e  considered  a  proposal 
which  would  have  required  the  Adminis- 
trator to  grant  provisional  Insurance  (or 
not  less  than  1  year  and  not  more  than 


2  years  to  all  Federal  credit  unions 
which  did  not  meet  Insurance  require- 
ment. This  proposal  would  have  pro- 
vided insurance  to  credit  unions  whose 
capital  was  impaired  or  whose  financial 
policies  or  condition  were  found  to  be 
unsafe  or  unsound.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  such  a  provision  would  unduly 
restrict  the  authonty  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  require  such  credit  uuiions  to  meet 
insurance  requirements  while  unduly 
jeopardizing  the  insurance  fund  and  pos- 
sibly increasing  the  financial  burden 
pieced  on  all  other  credit  unions.  Section 
206id>  o(  the  bill  provides  that  when  m- 
sured  status  is  terminated,  all  accounts 
Insured  as  o(  that  date  would  continue 
to  be  insured  for  I  year.  The  proposal 
rejected  by  the  committee,  therelore. 
would  have  provided  a  minimum  o(  2 
years  o(  Insurance  and  possibly  3  years 
o(  insurance  to  credit  unions  which  were 
unsa(e  or  unsound  without  authority  for 
the  insurance  coverage  to  be  withdrawn 
by  the  Administrator.  The  committee 
provision,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
an  opportunity  and  a  strong  mcentlve 
(or  unqualified  credit  unions  to  become 
qualified  without  jeopardizing  their 
ability  to  attract  funds  or  risking  the 
reserves  of  the  insurance  fund 


RXPOKTV  or  CONUmOM  AND  INSURANCI 
PREMTUUS 


The  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  require  reports  of  condition  and  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  insurance  pre- 
miums. A  committee  amendment  assures 
that  reports  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
needed  to  meet  insurance  requirements 
by  requiring  present  Federal  credit  union 
reports  to  be  structured  so  that  they  can 
be  used  for  insurance  purposes  and  re- 
quiring the  use  of  reports  made  to  State 
agencies  to  the  extent  feasible  such  re- 
ports can  be  used  for  Insurance  purposes. 
A  provision  is  contained  prorating  the 
insurance  premium  for  credit  tmlons 
which  become  insured  during  the  Insur- 
ance year,  and  In  order  to  avoid  the  bur- 
den of  a  premium  on  newly  chartered 
credit  unions  during  their  (ormauve  pe- 
riod, the  bill  provides  for  a  deduction  of 
tlO.OOO  of  share  account  liability  in  com- 
puting the  first  axmual  Insurance  pre- 
mium. 

No  provision  Is  made  in  the  bill  (or 
original  capitalization  or  funding  of  the 
credit  union  insurance  fund.  This  is  at 
variance  with  other  Federal  insurance 
funds  which  have  been  established  by 
the  Congress  and  minimizes  the  burden 
on  the  insured  InstltuUcDS. 

The  annual  premium  required  Is  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent.  The  committee  also 
considered  a  recommendation  that  the 
annual  premium  be  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent. 

Both  the  one-twelfth  o(  1  percent  and 
the  one- twentieth  of  1  percent  annual 
premium  rates  would  produce  amounts 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  historical 
losses  of  Federal  credit  unions  which 
averaged  0.0089  percent  for  the  period 
since  1934.  Only  in  1  year  during  that 
period  were  the  actual  losses  greater  than 
the  total  Income  that  would  have  resulted 
from  a  premium  rate  of  one-twentieth  o( 
1  percent.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  purpose  of  the  insurance 
fund  Is  to  pay  Immediately  to  all  savers 


the  amount  of  their  savings  up  to  $20,000 
In  a  credit  union  and  to  assist  other  credit 
unions  over  dlSlcult  periods  so  that  they 
wUl  not  be  forced  to  liquidate.  The  tem- 
porary cash  demands  on  the  fund,  there- 
fore, could  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
indicated  by  the  ultimate  loss  figures.  As 
an  example,  the  disbursements  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
during  Its  lifetime  have  been  about  eight 
times  as  great  as  the  losses. 

There  was  no  way  for  the  committee 
to  determine  what  the  demands  on  the 
fund  will  be  in  the  future.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  there  Is  some  value  In 
building  up  the  fund  during  the  early 
years.  The  committee,  therefore,  ap- 
proved the  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  an- 
nual premium  rate  along  with  language 
providing  (or  a  partial  rebate  o(  paid-in 
insurance  premiums  to  liquidating  credit 
unions.  Thus,  any  surplus  produced  by 
the  higher  premium  would  iiltlmately  be 
paid  back  to  a  credit  union  If  it  liqui- 
dates. Under  the  committee  proposal  re- 
quiring one-twelfth  of  1  percent  as  an 
aimual  premium,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  estimates  that  16 
years  would  be  required  to  build  up  an 
insurance  fund  equal  to  1  percent  of 
member  accoimts  In  Insured  credit 
unions. 

The  bill  as  introduced  established  the 
normal  operating  level  o(  the  (und  at  2 
percent  of  member  accounts.  The  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  Mr.  J.  Deane  Gan- 
non, recommended  that  the  normal  oper- 
ating level  be  reduced  to  1  percent  and 
the  committee  approved  such  a  reduction. 
Under  the  bill  when  the  fund  reaches  1 
percent,  the  Administrator  may  reduce 
the  annual  rate  of  premium  from  the 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent  to  a  level  he 
deems  .sufficient  to  maintain  an  adequate 
insurance  fimd.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee approved  a  provision  which  would 
under  certain  conditions  entitle  an  in- 
sured credit  union  which  is  closed  for 
liquidation  to  a  rebate  of  its  share  of 
the  insurance  (und  after  deducting  its 
phare  of  losses  and  administrative  ex- 
penses and  any  claims  arising  from  liqui- 
dations. The  Administrator  is  also  au- 
thorized under  this  section  to  increase 
the  aimual  premium  to  an  amoimt  not 
to  exceed  double  the  regular  premium  or 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  (or  any  year  In 
which  the  expenditures  from  the  (und 
exceed  the  income  to  the  fund. 


INBUmAKCX    rUND    attATXD 

The  bill  creates  a  national  credit  union 
share  Insurance  fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  a  revolving  (und  and 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  use  the 
(und  to  administer  and  operate  the  share 
insurance  program.  .Authority  l.s  also  pro- 
vided (or  the  Secretary  o(  the  Treasury 
to  make  loans  to  the  (und  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  o(  SlOO  million  and  to  assess 
interest  charges,  based  on  outstanding 
VS.  debt  obligations,  for  such  loons. 

■XAUXMATION    AWD   UPOKTS 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point exammers  and  claim  agents  who 
would  have  power  to  examine  Insured 
credit  imlons  and  Investigate  claims  for 
insured  accounts.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  acceptance  of  reports  made  by  or  to 
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any  State  supervisory  agency  and  for 
furnishing  reports  o(  examination  by  the 
Administrator  to  such  authorities. 

REQCnZMXKTS  Or  INBtJRXO  c»«jrT  tJWlOWS 

The  bill  contains  requlrcmenU  govern- 
ing Insured  credit  unions,  including  a  re- 
quirement, unless  exempted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, that  all  advertising  must 
conuln  a  statement  that  member  ac- 
counts are  Insured  and  that  a  sign  be  dis- 
played showing  that  the  credit  union  has 
such  insurance.  Written  approval  of  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  for  cer- 
tain mergers,  transfer  of  assets,  conver- 
sion to  a  nonlnsured  InstltuUon,  or  em- 
ployment of  persons  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  Involving  personal  dishonesty 
or  breach  o(  trust.  The  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  establish  minimum 
security  standards  and  procedures  to  be 
complied  with  by  Insured  credit  unions. 
In  establishing  such  standards,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  Administrator  to  take 
Into  consideration  those  (actors  neces- 
sary to  make  the  standards  responsive  to 
the  circumstances  o(  individual  credit 
imlons. 

The  committee  deleted  (rom  the  orig- 
inal bill  language  providing  (or  a  penalty 
o(  up  to  $100  a  day  if  a  credit  union  does 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  stating 
that  member  accounts  are  Insured.  There 
was  concern  by  some  credit  union  repre- 
sentatives that  the  Administrator  might 
Impose  such  a  penalty  on  small  credit 
unions  with  temporary  offices. 

The  committee  also  deleted  a  prohibi- 
tion   against   establishing   branches   or 
moving  an  office  or  branch  without  ap- 
proval  (rom   the  Administrator.   Since 
credit  unions  are  noncompetitive  with 
each  other,  authority  over  branching  or 
movement  of  the  main  office  is  not  nec- 
essary (or  proper  operation  o(  the  Insur- 
ance program.  If  branching  were  to  af- 
fect costs  of  operation   adversely,   the 
Administrator  could  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem under  other  authority  in  the  bill. 
TnKiNATioif  OT  mmJMd;  c»asi-aki>-i»«j»i 
paocXDHUES;  akd  sxiiovax.  of  omoas 
The  bill  provides  for  voluntary  ter- 
mination of  Insurance  by  StaW-chartered 
and  nonr^^vJated  credit  unions.  It  also 
provides  (or  termination  o(  Insurance  by 
the  Administrator  after  proper  noUce 
and  hearing.  In  addition,  this  section 
authorizes  cease-and-desist  proceedings 
and  the  removal  o(  directors,  officers,  and 
committee  members  (or  cause  after  hear- 
ing and  with  provision  for  Judicial  re- 
view. In  the  unlikely  event  that  all  direc- 
tors of  a  credit  union  are  suspended,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
appoint  temporary  directors  to  operate 
the   credit  union  until   new  ones  were 
elected  by  the  credit  union  members. 

ThLs  authority  assures  credit  union 
members  access  to  their  savings  and  con- 
tinued operation  o(  their  credit  imion  In 
the  event  the  entire  management  o(  the 
credit  union  Is  suspended.  The  committee 
amended  this  section  to  provide  (or  an 
election  o(  new  directors  by  members  of 
the  credit  union  within  30  days  after  the 
appointment  o(  temporary  directors. 

PATWUm    or  INVUILANCX 

The  bin  contains  detailed  procedures 
for  the  cloelng  o(  bankrupt  or  insolvent 
insured  credit  unions  (or  liquidation,  tlie 


appointment  o(  the  Administrator  as 
liquidating  agent,  and  (or  the  payment  o( 
Insured  member  acoounU.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  appoint  an  agent 
or  agents  to  assist  him  in  his  duties  as 
liquidating  agent.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Administrator  will  use  whatever  proce- 
dures or  means  he  deems  appropriate  to 
assist  him  in  his  responsibilities  as 
liquidating  agent  to  minimize  the  burden 
on  the  Insurance  (und.  The  Administra- 
tor, however.  Is  not  authorized  to  dele- 
gau  his  responsibiUty  as  liquidating 
agent. 

ASSISTANCX   TO   AVOID   UQUIDATIOH 

The  Administrator  is  also  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  or  purchase  assets  in 
order  to  reopen  a  closed  insured  credit 
union  or  to  prevent  the  closing  o(  an 
insured  credit  union. 

■XOTTUkB   SESKBVZ   EEQ71MXMZKTB 

The  bill  revises  the  regular  reserve  re- 
quirements (or  Federal  credit  unions  to 
provide  for  a  transfer  of  10  percent  of 
gross  income  imtll  the  regular  reserve 
equals  Tri  percent  o(  loans  and  risk 
assets  alter  which  a  6-percent  trans(er 
o(  gross  income  is  required  untU  the  regu- 
lar reserve  equals  10  percent  o(  loans  and 
risk  assets.  By  comparison,  the  existing 
law  requires  a  transier  o(  20  percent  o( 
net  earnings  until  the  regular  reserve 
equals  10  percent  of  members'  shares. 
Basing  the  reserve  requirement  on  loans 
and  other  risk  assets  instead  o(  shares 
will  reduce  the  reserve  requirement  by 
about  14  percent  (or  the  average  credit 
union. 

The  provision  is  generally  in  line  with 
a  formula  developed  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  after  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Federal  credit 
union  losses  and  reserves.  However,  the 
committee  amended  the  formula  de- 
veloped by  the  Administration  m  order 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  reserve  trans- 
(ers  on  small,  newly  organized,  or  rela- 
tively less  efflclent  credit  unions. 

KOHKUCBKl  SBASKS  AMD  IMVISlMaHia   Df 
CIXDIT   tntlONB 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  allow  credit  unions 
serving  predominantly  low-income  mem- 
bers  as  defined  by  the  Administrator — 

to  accept  funds  for  nonmembers.  Share 
deposits  in  credit  unions  serving  low- 
income  members  are  presently  InsuiB- 
dent  to  meet  the  needs  o(  their  members. 
This  amendment  would  make  It  pos- 
sible (or  others  who  are  not  Included  In 
the  -common  bond"  required  (or  mem- 
bership, to  Invest  in  shares  o(  credit 
unions  serving  low-income  members  and 
thus  assist  In  providing  reasonable  cost 
credit  to  these  individuals.  This  section 
also  authorizes  Federal  credit  unions  to 
Invest  in  shares  o(  (ederally  insured 
credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  there  Is  no  opposition  to  this 
bill  (rom  the  organized  credit  union  in- 
dustry. This  is  significant  because  less 
than  4  months  ago  1  could  not  have  made 
such  a  statement.  At  that  time,  when  I 
tried  to  provide  protection  lor  the  sav- 
ings o(  credit  union  members.  CUNA  In- 
ternational, the  largest  credit  union  trade 
association,  mustered  an  organized  cam- 
paign against  the  proirlslon.  The  unfortu- 
nate thing  about  that  campaign  was  that 


its  basis  was  Irresponsible  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  proposal.  Despite  the  all-out 
opposition  of  CUNA  International  it 
(ailed  in  the  Senate  by  only  a  (ew  votes. 
The  only  argument  against  it  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  waj  that  there  had  been  no 
hearings  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
test  vote  m  the  Senate  and  the  reaction 
o(  credit  unions  throughout  the  country 
to  CUNA  IntematlonalB  opposition  were 
very  Instnmiental  in  bringing  about  a 
diange  In  the  association's  policy. 

Indeed,  in  May  o(  this  year  representa- 
tives of  the  credit  unions  affiliated  with 
CUNA  forced  a  change  in  the  associa- 
tions official  position  by  a  convention 
vote  of  almost  2  to  1  in  favor  of  a  Federal 
program  providing  share  insurance  (or 
their  members.  I,  of  course,  welcomed 
this  grassroots  support.  I  also  should 
potot  out  that  despite  the  earlier  un- 
fortunate attitude  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press here  today  my  gratitude  to  CUNA 
(or  its  support  at  this  share  Insurance 
prop^al. 

I  also  thank  the  National  Association 
o(  Federal  Credit  Unions  representing 
perhaps  10  to  15  percent  o(  Federal  credit 
tmlons  and  now  a  major  and  responsible 
voice  in  the  credit  union  movement. 
NAFCU  has  strongly  supported  the  Fed- 
eral share  Insurance  proposal  (rom  the 
beginning  and  they,  along  with  todlvld- 
ual  credit  unioru  throughout  the  coun- 
try, deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
bill  protecting  the  shareholders  In  Amer- 
icas  credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  our  hearings  on  th« 
bill  and  the  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee have  resulted  in  a  good  bill  which 
will  provide  the  needed  protection  (or 
savers  who  place  their  (unds  In  credit 
unions. 

I  believe  this  protection  should  have 
been  provided  long  ago  and  that  there 
Is  no  acceptable  excuse  (or  further  delay. 
I  there(ore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  legislation  so  that  the  more 
than  22  million  members  o(  credit  unions, 
many  o(  whom  are  In  the  lower  income 
categories,  may  receive  protection  for 
their  savings  this  year. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  is  pending 
Senate  consideration,  that  Is.  S.  3822.  la 
to  establish  a  Federal  system  of  share 
insurance  for  savings  in  credit  unions 
and  the  regulatory  authority  necessary 
to  operate  such  a  share  Insurance  system. 
In  this  connection,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
tection for  savings  accounts  in  credit 
unions  as  Is  now  provided  for  savings 
accounts  in  banks  through  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  on 
savings  accounts  in  savings  and  loan 
assoclaUons  through  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

In  general.  Insurance  coverage  would 
be  provided  for  all  federaUy  chartered 
credit  unions.  Insurance  coverage  would 
also  be  provided  (or  State  chartered 
credit  unions  and  credit  unions  operated 
under  the  jurisdiction  o(  the  Department 
of  De(ensc  K  those  credit  unions  elected 
to  be  covered  and  agreed  to  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  o(  the  Insurance 
program. 
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Por  the  uilormauon  of  the  Senate,  tne 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  measure  on  June  18  and 
19  and  the  bill  was  subsequenUy  reported 
favorably  without  objection  on  August  4. 
In  addition  to  tlie  purposes  which  I 
have  already  descnbed.  S.  3822  would 
change  certain  reserve  requirements  of 
Federal  credit  unions,  authorize  Federal 
credit  unions  to  invest  in  other  insured 
credit  unions  and  would  authorize  certain 
Federal  credit  unions  serving  low-Income 
persons  to  accept  funds  from  non- 
members. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  fcnow  that  the 
growth  ol  credit  unions  in  the  last  three 
decades  has  been  phenomenal.  At  the 
present  there  are  approximately  24.000 
credit  unions  In  this  country.  This  is  a 
greater  number  than  all  other  financial 
institutions  combined.  Of  the  24.000  some 
13.000  credit  unions  are  federally  char- 
tered. This  is  more  than  all  other  fed- 
erally chartered  institutions  combined. 
More  than  20  million  Americans  are 
members  ol  credit  lonions  and  their  sav- 
ing deposits  exceed  $14  billion. 

Credit  unions  In  general,  and  specif- 
ically Federal  credit  unions,  are  perhaps 
unique  in  that  today  they  are  the  only 
type  of  financial  Institution  that  do  not 
provide  some  type  of  Insurance  program 
on  savings  held  by  them.  In  fact,  few 
credit  union  meml>ers  realize  their  sav- 
ings are  uninsured.  Thus  far.  the  overall 
loss  of  credit  iinions  has  been  very  small 
and  I  think  this  Is  a  point  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  entire  credit  union  movement.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  a  few 
losses  and  when  these  losses  have  oc- 
curred they  have  weighed  heavily  upon 
those  whose  savings  were  uninsured. 

A  Federal  program  of  share  insurance 
such  as  S.  3822  would  provide  will  enable 
the  average  credit  union  to  be  more 
competitive  in  attracting  savings  thus 
enabling  those  credit  unions  that  do  par- 
ticipate in  the  insurance  program  to  in- 
crease their  services  to  their  members. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Banking  tuid  Currency  Committee  there 
was  a  preponderance  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  witnesses  Indicating  the  need 
for  the  type  of  insurance  program  as 
would  be  provided  by  S.  3822. 

In  that  S.  3822  provides  for  an  Insiir- 
ance  program  for  savings  that  have  not 
heretofore  been  covered.  I  believe.  It  is 
a  good  bill  and  I  am  very  much  in  hopes 
tliat  the  Senate  will  give  this  measure 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  would  for  the  first 
time  provide  Federal  insurance  for  sav- 
ings deposited  In  credit  unions.  Credit 
unions  are  the  only  financial  institution 
whose  deposits  are  not  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  While  the  total 
losses  over  the  years  have  been  quite 
small,  there  have  been  cases  where  in- 
dividuals have  lost  sizable  amoimts. 

For  example,  during  the  last  36  years 
150.000  members  have  lost  money  In 
liquidating  Federal  credit  unions.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  in  three- 
fourths  of  these  cases,  the  loss  was  less 
than  110  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
1,430  cases  where  the  loss  exceeded  tSOO 


and   there  is  one   case   where  the   loss 
reached  $9,100. 

The  small  saver  is  entitled  to  the  same 
Insurance  protection  when  he  puts  his 
funds  in  a  credit  union  as  he  gets  when 
he  saves  in  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
association.  Despite  the  remarkable 
safety  record  compiled  at  credit  unions. 
we  need  to  insure  that  no  one  who  saves 
in  a  credit  union  is  subject  to  losing  his 
savings  if  the  credit  union  liquidates. 

Credit  unions  are  different  from  banks 
or  savings  and  loan  associations  in  that 
the  credit  union  Is  organized  around  a 
common  bond  of  membership  such  as  a 
factory  or  ofiQce.  Thus,  if  the  plant  closes 
down  or  the  office  relocates,  the  credit 
union  is  required  to  liquidate.  From  1934 
through  1969.  over  5.600  Federal  credit 
unions  liquidated,  an  average  of  ISS  per 
year.  Over  4.500  of  these  credit  unions 
paid  100  percent  or  more  to  their  depos- 
itors, or  looked  at  another  vray.  about 
1.100  Federal  credit  unions  liquidated  at 
a  loss. 

During  the  last  5  years  an  average  of 
247  Federal  credit  unions  liquidated  each 
year.  In  1969,  274  Federal  credit  unions 
liquidated.  35  of  them  at  a  loss  to  their 
members  which  aggregated  $95,000. 

To  some  extent,  stabilization  funds 
esubllshed  by  State  credit  union  leagues 
have  compensated  credit  union  members 
for  their  losses.  The  total  losses  at  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  over  the  last  36  years 
totaled  $4.9  million  of  which  tl.6  million 
was  returned  to  members  through  State 
stabilization  funds  Despite  the  excellent 
efforts  made  by  State  stabilization  funds, 
they  liave  not  t>een  able  to  cover  all  of  the 
losses  incurred  by  Federal  credit  unions. 
Moreover,  given  the  rapid  growth  rate  of 
credit  unions,  the  gap  between  losses  and 
stabilization  fimd  resources  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow. 

The  importance  of  credit  unions  in  the 
national  economy  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
There  are  over  24.000  credit  unions,  both 
State  chartered  and  Federal  chartered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  more  credit 
unions  operating  today  than  there  are 
Insured  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  combined. 

Over  22  million  Americans  have  their 
savings  in  credit  unions.  These  savings 
total  about  $14.5  billion  and  average 
about  $650  per  member.  Credit  unions 
also  play  an  Important  role  in  the  con- 
sumer credit  market.  Member  loans  out- 
standing are  about  $13.4  billion  which  is 
about  12  percent  of  all  consumer  install- 
ment loans.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
credit  unions  held  only  4  percent  of  con- 
sumer Installment  debt.  Thus,  credit 
unions  have  grown  in  importance,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely. 

Over  the  last  10  years  credit  unions 
have  steadily  increased  their  percentage 
share  of  consumer  savings  and  consumer 
loans.  Their  persistent  growth  record  m- 
dlcates  they  are  continuing  to  fill  an  im- 
met  need  among  financial  institutions.  In 
the  last  year  alone,  savings  at  credit 
unions  Jumped  11.5  percent  and  member 
loans  Increased  9.7  percent.  If  these 
trends  continue,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
assume  they  wUl  not,  credit  unions  will 
play  an  increasingly  Important  role  In 
our  credit  economy. 

A  program  of  Federal  share  insurance 
will  thus  place  credit  unions  on  a  par 


with  other  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions. Share  insurance  will  permit 
credit  unions  to  continue  their  rapid  rate 
of  growth  and  assume  their  important  re- 
sponsibilities throughout  the  1970's  and 
1980'5.  Share  Insurance  will  permit  credit 
imions  to  compete  for  funds  on  a  more 
equal  basis  so  that  they  may  continue 
making  low-cost  loans  to  their  members. 
Another  important  advanwge  of  share 
insurance  is  that  it  permits  low-income 
credit  unions  to  attract  more  funds  to 
serve  their  members.  Credit  unions  or- 
ganized in  low-Income  neighborhoods 
have  a  heavy  loan  demand  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  available  supply  of  savings. 
Various  corporations,  churches,  financial 
institutions,  and  other  organizations 
have  indicated  they  would  be  willing  to 
deposit  their  excess  funds  in  low-income 
credit  unions  if  they  could  be  assured 
against  loss.  Thus.  Federal  share  insur- 
ance should  stimulate  the  fiow  of  fimds 
to  these  low-Income  credit  unions. 

During  the  years,  the  credit  union 
movement  was  understandably  spUt  on 
the  issue  of  share  insurance.  Since  the 
credit  union  movement  is  essentially  a 
self-help,  cooperative  movement  there 
lias  been  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance 
to  look  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
share  insurance.  It  was  felt  that  any 
share  insurance  program  should  t>e  or- 
ganized and  operated  by  the  credit  union 
movement  itself  without  drawing  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  others  have  argued 
a  strictly  private  insurance  program 
could  be  prohibitively  expensive.  The  re- 
serves in  the  insurance  fund  would  have 
to  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  contin- 
gencies including  the  possibility  of  a  pro- 
longed economic  slow  down.  The  initial 
assessments  and  annual  premiums  would 
thus  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on  credit 
unions. 

The  subject  of  Federal  share  Insurance 
was  recently  revived  by  Senator  Binottt 
as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  establishing 
an  Independent  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  February  5, 1970.  The  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  Beimett  amendment  pri- 
marily on  the  grotmds  that  hearings  had 
not  been  held  on  the  subject  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee.  Senator  Btn- 
KiTT  accordingly  Introduced  a  share  In- 
surance bill  on  May  11  and  this  bill,  In 
an  amended  form,  is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Senator  BEmnn  is  to  be  congratulated 
lor  his  leadership  in  pressing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Federal  share  insurance 
bUl  for  credit  unions.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion ol  the  legislation,  the  Credit  Onion 
National  Association  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  support  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral share  insurance  for  credit  unions  al- 
though they  differed  with  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  original  Bennett  bill. 
However,  for  the  first  time  there  was 
broad  agreement  on  the  major  objectives 
of  the  legislation. 

Since  the  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation represents  over  92  percent  of  the 
credit  union  movement  In  the  United 
Sutes,  their  decision  to  support  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  share  insurance  obvious- 
ly had  a  decisive  Impact  on  the  legisla- 
tion. The  strong  support  given  to  the 
concept  of  Federal  share  Insurance  by 
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CUNA  resolved  many  of  the  doubts  which 
had  been  raised  about  the  need  for  shore 
Insurance  and.  in  my  view.  led  to  the 
unanimous  approval  of  an  amended  cred- 
it union  bill  by  the  committee. 

WhUe  it  Is  hazardous  to  aUocate  the 
credit  for  a  legislative  achievement,  cer- 
tainly much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
Senator  BMrNrrr  for  helping  to  work 
out  a  consensus,  to  Mr.  J.  Dean  Oonnon. 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  NaUonal 
Credit  Union  Administration,  to  Mr.  R 
C  Robertson,  president  of  CUNA  Inter- 
national, Inc..  and  to  Mack  Rogers,  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  National 
Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 
While  there  are  stUl  some  differences  over 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  there  Is  a 
broad  consensus  on  the  end  objectives. 

The  bill  approved  by  committee  Is  pat- 
terned largely  after  the  deposit  Insurance 
program  available  to  commercial  banks 
through  the  FDIC  and  to  savings  and 
loan  associations  through  the  F8IJC. 

All  federally  chartered  credit  unions 
would  be  required  to  obUln  share  insur- 
ance and  State-chartered  credit  unions 
could  obtain  share  Insurance  on  an  op- 
tional basis. 

E*ch  members  accoimt  would  be  in- 
sured up  to  $20,000  as  la  the  case  for 
deposits  or  savings  accounts  in  commer- 
cial banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

Premiums  for  the  share  Insurance 
would  be  paid  by  the  credit  unions  them- 
selves, thus  the  program  would  operate 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

In  the  event  the  reserves  In  the  Instu-- 
ance  fund  were  Inadequate  to  cover 
losses,  the  fund  could  borrow  up  to  $100 
million  from  the  Treasury.  Thu*  the 
availability  of  Treasury  liorrowlng  au- 
thority lends  stability  to  the  fund  without 
the  need  for  heavy  Initial  assessments  on 
the  members. 

The  Insurance  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  and  the  Administrator 
woiild  be  given  powers  comparable  to  the 
FDIC  and  FSLIC  Including  the  authority 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
Issues  before  the  committee  centered  on 
the  premiums  to  be  charged  for  share  In- 
surance. The  biU  originally  introduced 
required  an  ozmuBJ  premium  ol  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  of  credit  unlooi 
shares.  The  Credit  Union  National  Asso- 
ciation, In  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee recommended  a  premium  of  ane- 
twentieth  of  1  percent.  According  to  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  both  the  one- 
twentieth  of  1  percent  and  one-twelfth 
of  1  percent  premium  would  produce 
revenues  to  the  fund  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  historical  record  of  credit 
union  losses.  For  example,  over  the  last  36 
years,  losses  at  Federal  credit  unions  have 
averaged  less  than  one-hundredth  of  1 
percent.  Thus,  the  one-twentieth  of  I 
percent  formula  would  be  over  five  times 
the  actuarial  loss  ratio  and  the  one- 
twelfth  formula  would  be  over  nine  times 
the  actuarial  loss  ratio. 

In  view  of  the  remarkably  low  loss 
rstlos  experienced  by  credit  unions,  I  per- 
sonally favored  the  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent  formula.  Nonetheleas,  there  was 
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some  argument  that  the  reserves  of  the 
Insurance  fund  needed  to  be  built  up  dur- 
ing its  early  years  In  order  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  drawing  upon  the 
Treasury  borrowing  authority.  Por  thla 
reason,  the  committee  reached  a  compro- 
mise which  assessed  credit  unions  at  the 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent  rate,  but  which 
also  entitled  insured  credit  unions  to  a 
rebate  in  the  event  of  their  liquidation. 
The  rebate  would  Include  all  of  the  pre- 
miums paid  into  the  fund  by  the  credit 
union  plus  Interest,  less  the  credit  union's 
prorato  share  of  the  losses  and  expenses 
of  the  fund.  Thus,  any  excess  premiums 
paid  by  on  Individual  credit  union  due  to 
the  higher  assessment  rate  will  ijltlmately 
come  back  to  the  credit  union  If  It 
liquidates. 

Since  credit  unions  liquidate  more  fre- 
quently than  other  types  of  financial  In- 
stitutions due  to  the  closing  of  an  otBce 
or  plant,  it  seems  reasonable  that  such  a 
liquidating  credit  union  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  rebate  of  the  excess  insurance 
premiums  which  It  has  paid. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  Is  a 
sound  and  workable  bill  and  will  fill  a 
pressing  need.  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
leaden  of  the  credit  union  movement  and 
the  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  are  united  in  their  de- 
tormination  to  achieve  a  workable  bill 
this  year.  I  thoroughly  recommend  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  and  hope  Uhat  It  con  be 
signed  into  law  this  year. 

Mr.  BENKETT.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment* 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloe. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engroes- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  
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the  United  SUtes  becoming  a  member  of 
the  LeatTie  of  Nations.  At  his  retirement, 
44  years  later,  the  Senate  was  preparing 
to  debate  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  bom  m  Jackson,  Ohio, 
on  January  19,  1880,  and  moved  »ith  his 
family  to  Washington  In  1886.  He  was 
educated  In  the  elementary  schools  and 
Eastern  High  School  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  then  studied  law  at  Colum- 
bian University,  now  George  Washington 
University;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  In 
Washington. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Rhodes  served  OS  a  captain 
in  the  VS.  Army,  being  assigned  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 

We  mourn  his  death  and  offer  our  con- 
dolences to  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  Mr.  Rhodes,  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  31,  1970,  be 
printed  In  the  Ricobb. 

There  being  no  obJectJOTi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricood, 
as  follows: 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
INO  BUSINBaS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  the  Senate  wUl  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  S-mlnute  time  limi- 
tation on  speeches. 


DEATH  OP  JOHN  D.  RHODES.  POB- 

MER  CHIEF  OFFICIAL  REPORTER 

OF  SENATE  DEBATES 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  D.  Rhodes,  former  Chief  Offlclal  Re- 
porter of  Senate  debates,  died  on  Satur- 
day, August  29,  at  age  90. 

Mr  Rhodes'  service  In  the  senate 
spanned  a  long  period  of  our  ootmtry"B 
bistoty.  When  he  Joined  the  corps  of 
Offlclal  Reporters  In  1919,  the  Senate  was 
debating  the  approval  of  the  VersalHee 
Treaty,  which  Involved  the  question  of 


JOHH   D.   RHODM,   90,   8m«T«   OTTJCUl. 

RxpoBTn  or  DnAxas 
(By  Stephen  P.  CapUn) 
John  D.  EliodM.  retired  duel  afflcl»l  re- 
porter of  Senate  detstee.  died  S«tunl»j  at 
Blbley  Memorial  Hospital  tttti  »  abort  UI- 
neas.  Be  was  90.  .  ^   _ 

Mr.  Hhodei'  career  of  recording  ana  re- 
porting debatee  on  the  Senate  floor  ipuuud 
«  years  beginning  mtb  the  irpunenta  on 
ratiacetion  ol  the  VeraalUee  Treaty  and  Dfl. 
membemnip  in  the  l/eague  ol  Natlonj  in  191B. 
A  natlTe  of  Jactaon.  Ohio,  he  moved  to 
Washington  with  his  family  m  18B8  when  hl» 
father  tooX  s  pOBlUon  as  head  of  the  flies  sec- 
tion with  the  va   Patent  OOoe. 

Ur  Hhodea  attended  pubUc  achoola  m 
Waahlngton.  graduating  from  Baatern  High 
school.  Ho  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
Oolumljlan  Law  School,  now  part  or  George 
Washington  tjnlverstty.  In  1902. 

His  legal  career  wae  short,  however,  as  he 
became  mcreaalngly  Intereeted  In  shorthand, 
which  he  had  learned  as  a  student  to  faclU- 
tate  Uknng  notee  In  his  law  courses. 

Mr  Rhodtt  taught  shorthand  Jor  a  ahoit 
time  after  gnujuatlon  and  later  Joined  a  Dis- 
trict law  Ann  tluit  aaaJgned  him  to  atUDd 
Senate  and  House  committee  debates  to 
record  InTormatlon  lor  the  firm. 

In  1904.  he  married  the  late  Jessie  Mae- 
Taegart.  of  Washington. 

^  Rhodes  went  to  the  Annapolis  81»u 
House  in  1907  to  report  one  of  Mark  Twaln-i 
last  pubUc  speeches. 

When  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
formed  In  1912.  Mr.  Rhodes  wm  named  offl- 
clal reporter  for  the  organisation,  a  posltloa 
he  held  untU  1830. 

In  1919  he  joined  the  Senate  reporting 
staff  recording  the  speeches  of  orators  such 
aa  wmiam  B.  Borah.  Hiram  Johnson  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  the  addrews  of 
vlsiung   heads  of   state   including  Winston 

Churchill  and  Konrad  Adenauer.  

At  ceremonies  honoring  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate  reporters  office  on  July  SI,  1»BS, 
Mr  Rhodes  cited  the  tumultuoos  reoeptloo 
of  ben.  Douglas  MacArthur  In  a  Joint  aaaslon 
of  Congress  M  his  most  dramatic  recoUectlon. 
MacArthur  had  just  been  recaUed  from 
the  Far  Kast  by  President  Truman  and  s,t 
the  conclusion  of  his  addreae  to  Congrea 
quoted  an  old  barracts  room  ballad.  Old 
soldiers  never  die;  they  just  fade  away." 

When  Mr.  Rhodes  was  being  Isuded  by 
members  of  the  Senate  at  his  retirement, 
former  Senator  Minority  l«»der  Bvarett  M. 
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DlrkMn  (R-Ill.)  roM  uid  tbuik*d  blm  for 
in*V)"g  the  dAily  Congres&loo&l  Record  read- 
able, wtxich  be  conceded  w&a  no  mean  task. 

"Congress."  said  Mr.  Dlrksen,  "Ls  reaJl;  the 
home  ol  the  spUt  InflnltlTe  .  .  .  the  place 
where  the  dangling  participle  Is  certainly 
nourished  .  .  .  the  home  of  the  broken  sen- 
tence .  .  .  where  with  impunity,  we  can 
l^ore  the  colon,  we  can  Ignore  the  exclama- 
tion mark  and  the  quaetton  mark;  and  yet, 
•omehow,  out  of  this  great  funnel  It  all 
cornea  out  all  right." 

Seoator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  at  hla  retirement:  "He  started  out 
being  good  and  able  and  talented,  and  he 
has  continued  to  be  so  each  year,  and  he 
has  Improved  on  that  exemplary  record." 

Ux.  Rhodes,  who  lived  at  3635  WUUams- 
burg  La..  KW..  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Baptist  Memorial  Church.  EUppa  Blgma 
Pratemity,  George  Waahlngton  Poat  No.  1  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil   War. 

He  is  survived  by  two  nieces  and  a  nepbew. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday.  I  hod  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice Emd  Civil  Service  and  there  I  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  bUI.  S.  3220,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATCB)  and  me.  It  seeks  to  face  up 
to  the  problem  of  imsollclted  porno- 
graphic literature  being  sent  through 
the  malls  to  unsuspecting  persona  who 
neither  desire  nor  want  it  "but  who.  un- 
fortunately, have  had  .lo  recourse  until 
the  amencbnent  to  the  postal  reform 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkb^  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  as  did  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  took  the  first  step  to  facing 
up  to  the  problem  of  the  Invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  one's  home  in  this  man- 
ner— a  manner  which,  incidentally,  put* 
the  U5.  Government,  through  the  Post 
Office  Department,  in  the  position  of 
being  the  handmaiden  in  the  delivery  of 
this  type  of  stuff,  this  smut— to  people 
who  neither  desire  nor  want  it — the  type 
of  lewd  literature  which  all  too  often 
falls  into  the  hands  of  children  and 
against  which  there  is  not.  up  to  this 
time,  sufficient  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  the 
testimony  which  I  gave  yesterday  on 
behalf  of  the  Mansfield- Goldw  a  ter 
proposal. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoas,  as  follows: 

Ths  PiflBT  Aaanfwr  PoaNocBAniT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Among  the  moot  baale  troubles  fac- 
ing this  nation  today  are  crime,  violence. 
and  pornography.  Many  people  talk  about 
these  subjects  but  ee«m  unwilling  to  do 
anything  to  curb  them.  Uany  people  raise 
Conxtitutlonal  questions  about  propoeals  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Constitutional  questions 
which — I  might  say — have  to  do  with  the 
right*  of  the  accused  and  the  criminal  ele- 
ments more  than  they  do  with  the  Constl- 
tuttooa]  rights  of  the  robbed,  the  raped,  the 
maimed,  and  thoee  who  are  subject  to  re- 
ceiving unaoUdted  pornographic  Utermture 
through  the  maUs.  I  emphasize  the  word 
"uhsoUclted." 

I  point  out  that  when  this  type  of  lewd 
literature  comes   through    the   malla.   it  la 


delivered  to  xinsuspectlng  parents  and  often 
times  to  their  children.  Just  as  under  the 
Drug  Control  Act,  the  emphasis  In  this  legis- 
lation should  be  placed  on  and  against  the 
••puaher"  or  peddler  of  this  smut.  It  Is  long 
past  the  time  when  we  must  face  up  to  legis- 
lation of  this  sort  and  do  something  atwut 
this  type  of  pernicious  propaganda.  Our  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  privacy  within  their 
homee.  They  should  not  be  assaulted  with 
this  type  of  "llteratiire"  and.  therefore,  their 
rights  to  privacy  must  be  maintained. 

I  mentioned  the  Constitutional  rights  w« 
adrocate  In  behalf  of  the  accused,  the  crim- 
inal, the  pusher,  and  the  peddler.  What 
about  the  rights  of  the  innocant  and  the 
aggrieved?  Should  we  alt  by  and  quibble 
over  Constitutional  questions  which  the 
Courts  can  and  should  decide  whUe  allow- 
ing crime  to  become  more  rampant,  while 
allowing  violence  to  continue  to  spread, 
while  we  see  our  police  Insulted,  spat  upon 
and  accused  of  being  "pigs"  to  mention  just 
one  of  the  least  obscene  epitaphs  heaped  on 
them?  Or  are  we  going  to  face  up  to  our 
responaibUltles  as  Benaton  and  meet  these 
tsBuea  head-on  In  behalf  of  the  jMople  we 
represent? 

As  t  have  said,  Ur.  Chairman,  talk  alone 
la  worthleaa.  And  someUmea,  action  is  not 
politically  expedient,  t  believe  we  owe  our 
primary  reeponalbUlty  to  the  people  of  this 
nation,  and  I  believe  too  many  of  us  have 
been  derelict  In  our  responslbUltlea  In  fac- 
ing up  to  theee  issues  of  vlalence.  crime 
and  pornography. 

The  Plm  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  not  all-embracing  because  It  has  defi- 
nite lltoits  In  the  right  to  exercise  the  fre«- 
doma  Involved.  I  believe  m  the  Plrvt  Amend- 
ment but  I  do  not  brieve  It  allows  any 
leeway  for  crime,  for  license,  or  for  the  send- 
ing of  unsolicited  pornographic  materials 
through  the  malls  to  the  eltisens  of  this 
oountjy. 

As  our  society  enters  a  new  decade,  the 
American  people  are  both  conXronted  with 
and  confused  by  some  of  the  most  complex 
issues  ever  faced  In  our  history.  Increased 
crime  and  drug  addiction,  a  widening  gulf 
between  the  young  and  old,  between  our  con- 
gested urban  centers  and  the  sparse  rural 
areas,  student  unrest,  and  the  on-going  crtils 
over  our  foreign  involvement:  these  con- 
sUtut«  Just  some  of  the  problems.  One  of 
more  recent  origin  concerns  the  protection  of 
indlviduBi  privacy.  This  right  Is  as  funds- 
mental  as  the  safeguards  provided  under  the 
Constitution.  It  includes  moet  assuredly  the 
protection  of  our  cltlaens  from  unwanted 
invasions  of  their  privacy  In  the  form  of 
unsolicited,  obscene,  pornographic  mstcrlals. 

In  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  In  the  indiscriminate 
mailing  of  obscene  matter  through  the 
United  States  mall.  These  mailings  go  out 
binder  any  number  of  mailing  lists  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  moet  cases  they 
receive  the  protActlon  given  First  Class  mall- 
tnga.  Theee  advertisements  and  circulars  are 
oSenslve.  They  shock  the  gsneral  mnml 
standards  of  most  cltlsena.  And'  there  must 
t>e  some  way  to  protect  the  Individual, 
especially  to  safeguard  the  very  young  and 
tropreeslonable  against  this  kind  of  un- 
wanted solicitation.  Doing  so  while  also 
r«co(;nizlQg  the  privacy  at  the  United  States 
malls  is  8  difficult  task  indeed.  In  any  case.  I 
believe  that  we  must  hit  hard  at  the  purveyor 
and  gite  the  receiver  some  means  OL  recourse. 

My  mall  on  this  general  subject  has  been 
extremely  heavy  during  the  past  year.  I 
hove  given  the  issue  a  great  deal  of  thought 
about  what  must  be  done. 

As  a  first  step.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  t  be  distinguished 
Senator  from  ArlKona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
myself  ui  the  Postal  Beform  bUl  was  eoacted 
Into  law.  While  this  measure  would  penalize 
the  smut  pauderer  If  he  mailed  his  unwanted 
materials  to  anyone  seeking  a  ban,  It  still 


puts  the  burden  on  the  prospective  recipient. 
As  I  understand  It,  it  is  up  to  the  Individual 
to  see  that  he  u  listed  appropriately  with 
postal  offlclBls. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  Introduced  S.  3320. 
My  bill  puu  the  burden  where  It  belooga — 
on  the  peddler  and  pusber.  It  would  pro- 
tect a  person's  right  of  privacy  by  requiring 
that  all  mailings  containing  obscene  or  of- 
fensive material  be  so  designated.  This  would 
enable  the  obvious  Identification  of  the 
sender  and  would  alao  give  a  person  the  right 
to  choose  and  If  n«ed  be  to  return  the 
package  unopened  at  the  expense  of  the 
sender.  At  the  very  least,  under  my  pro- 
posal, the  sender  would  be  more  cautious  in 
his  mailing  methods. 

In  other  words  the  labeling  leglslaUon,  ss 
proposed  by  S.  3220.  would  give  the  Indi- 
vidual an  opportunity  to  react  without  being 
embarrasaed  or  offended.  Identification  may 
not  be  the  simplest  method,  hut  the  problem 
Itself  Is  not  simple.  I  strongly  believe  it  is  a 
step  m  the  right  direction— ^ne  which  pro- 
tects clearly  a  basic  element  In  our  demo- 
cratic society,  the  right  of  privacy. 

I  have  co-sponsored  several  other  isgls- 
Istlve  proposals  which  offer  alternative  pro- 
posals for  combating  this  growth  of  flith 
and  pornography  I  am  delighted  that  thses 
hearings  have  been  scheduled.  These  Com- 
mittee deliberations  can  place  the  issue  In 
Its  proper  perspective  and  legislation,  hope- 
fully, will  be  agreed  upon  soon  which  will 
provide  complete  protection  for  the  unsus- 
pecting boxholder  and  place  on  the  sender 
the  entire  responsibility  for  keeping  this 
material  out  of  the  mall. 

As  I  said,  mv  proposal  which  amends  Postal 
regulations  would  compel  the  flIth  peddler 
to  mark  the  envelope  he  usee — the  one  that 
l.s  now  often  blank — with  a  warning  that 
the  enclosure  could  be  obscene  or  offensive. 
With  such  a  warning  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take. The  addressee  Is  fully  protected.  He 
would  be  put  on  notice,  as  would  his  entire 
family.  Be  would  know  and  hla  family  would 
know  that  what  Is  inside  may  violate  his 
standards  of  decency  and  those  be  wlshee  to 
impreea  upon  his  children.  And  that  Is  bis 
right.  Such  action  would  protect,  not  vio- 
late, a  penoD's  constitutional  rIghU. 

May  I  ssy  that  such  warning  Is  not  new  to 
the  legislative  field.  It  lias  already  been  Im- 
posed by  the  Congress  In  the  case  of  ciga- 
rettes. Indeed,  without  even  deciding  for  B\irs 
that  there  It  a  danger  involved  In  smoking. 
ci^rarette  manufacturers  are  compelled  to 
warn  each  purchaser  of  a  poselble  hassrd. 
By  the  same  token,  under  my  bill,  it  need 
□kot  be  decided  that  the  material  encloaed 
18  obscene,  per  se.  But  If  there  Is  that  pos- 
sibility, then  the  envelope  must  say  in  plain 
and  simple  words.  "The  Enclosed  Material 
May  Be  Obscene  or  Offensive  to  the  Ad- 
dressee " 

A  second  feature  of  my  proposal  would 
permit  the  addressee  of  obecene  mall  to  re- 
turn the  matter  to  the  sender,  without  charge. 
And  It  is  left  up  to  the  addressee  hi ^n pelf 
to  decide  what  violates  his  standard  of  de- 
cency. The  return  mall  fee  would  be  paid  by 
the  original  Render — the  pusber.  In  other 
words — with  an  additional  handling  charge. 

Finally,  the  rlolaton  of  either  of  thess 
provisions  would  b«  met  with  a  penalty  ot 
•6 .000. 

My  proposal  Is  one  which  I  would  like 
to  s^  incorporated  into  any  pornography 
control  measure,  whether  It  be  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  The 
Senate  has  already  taken  action  In  the  area 
of  drug  oontro]  and  crime.  To  a  limited  ex- 
tent It  has  acted  against  obscenity.  I  firmly 
believe  that  further  steps  must  be  tsken  to 
meet  hesd-OD  the  Issue  of  mass  mailings  of 
obscene  materials — especlnJly  to  minora  and 
the  unsuspecting.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity  and  I  commend 
the  Chairman  and  the  members  for  focusiac 
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much  needed  attention  on  this  vital  i»ob- 
lem.  I  wish  to  offer  the  Leadarahip's  coopera- 
tion In  bringing  about  eaj^ly  leglslaUvs  ac- 
tion on  this  most  serious  issue. 


"GETTING  DOWN  TO  BASICS"  AND 

DR.  MOYNIHANS  SALT  LAKE  dTY 

SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, lafit  weekend  in  Salt  Lake  City 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  held 
its  23d  annual  meeting  and  the  featured 
speaker  was  the  well-known  counselor 
to  the  President,  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

In  his  address  to  the  large  gathering 
Dr.  Moynihan  outlined  again  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  and  interest  In  the  family 
assistance  plan.  He  likened  its  passage 
as  a  rare  issue  that  comes  before  the 
Congress  and  which  separates  one  era 
of  social  policy  from  another. 

In  addition,  he  praised  the  efforts  of 
Utah's  senior  Senator  (Mr.  BaNNimj 
who  is  second  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  for  his  contribu- 
tions toward  drafting  an  equitable  and 
workable  plan. 

Dr.  Moynihan  pointed  out  that  the 
President  and  the  Senate  rely  most 
heavily  on  the  support  and  counsel  of 
Senator  Wallace  F.  BaNNarr.  Dr.  Moyni- 
han said: 

He  la  one  of  the  moet  learned  men  oon- 
cemlDg  this  enormously,  and,  at  times,  dls- 
couragtngly  compleit  subject. 

I  think  Dr.  Moynihan's  text  of  his 
Salt  Lake  City  remarks  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Ricoro  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  en- 
titled "Getting  Down  to  Basics"  which 
also  discusses  the  speech  and  the  family 
assistance  plan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  twlng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDftUS   BT    Da.    DaMXEL    p.    MOTNIHAN 

I  have  come  to  Salt  Lake  City  In  response 
to  the  cordial  invitation  of  Senator  Wallace  F. 
Bennett  to  speak  to  the  23rd  National  Legis- 
lation Conference  which  is  meeting  here  this 
week.  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  do  so  in 
any  event,  but  am  doubly  so  in  the  present 
circumstances. 

We  are  living  In  Washington  through  one 
of  those  momenu  that  come  every  one  or  two 
generations  when  leglalation  of  historic  con- 
sequence IS  l>erore  the  Congress.  Not  Just 
ImportAnt  legislation,  or  urgent  legislation. 
Matters  of  that  kind  are  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  the  Cougreas.  They  are  demanding, 
even  exhausting,  but  in  a  sense  routine.  It 
is  only  very  rarely,  once  or  at  most  twice  in 
tlie  career  of  the  average  legislator,  that  an 
Issue  cornea  before  the  Congress  which  sepa- 
rates one  era  of  social  policy  from  another. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1M5  was  such  a 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970  will  be 
such  a  place  of  legislation. 

The  principles  of  the  legislation  are  simple. 
As  President  Nixon  stated  in  bis  national 
television  address  a  year  ago.  this  legislation 
would  place  a  floor  under  the  Income  of  every 
American  family  with  children.  Poverty 
would  cease  to  be  a  normal  condition  ot  any 
child's  life,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  is  aimed  at  helping  the 
working  poor.  These  are  the  families  that  try 
the  hardest  In  America  and  somehow  get  the 
least.  For  decades  now  we  have  been  provid- 
ing income  asalatance  to  everyone  save  those 


persons  who  are  moet  likely  to  benefit  from 
that  little  bit  of  help  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  deprivation  and  Just  enough. 

The  FamUy  Assistance  Program  has  buUt 
into  it  strong  work  Incentives,  so  th*t  the 
more  a  man  earns,  the  more  he  keepa.  It  has 
tr^nlng  and  day  care  provisions,  wliich  in 
themselves  would  be  legislative  enactments 
of  major  consequence,  but  are  only  part  of 
this  monumental  event. 

For  generations  Americana  have  been  Im- 
porting social  policy.  Moet  of  our  leglalation. 
even  the  moat  advanced,  on  examination 
turns  out  to  consist  largely  of  Ideas  Lloyd 
Oeorge  stole  from  Bismark.  With  Family 
Assistance  all  that  changes.  President  Nixon 
has  taken  the  lead  not  Just  In  the  Nation. 
but  in  the  world. 

Surprisingly,  the  costs  of  the  program  are 
not  excessive.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth 
of  the  existing  welfare  program,  we  would  be 
spending  more  money  on  AFDC  payments  by 
the  mid  1970'B  than  we  would  be  on  family 
assistance. 

The  key  idea  behind  the  President's  pro- 
posal Is  that  we  are  moving  toward  an  In- 
come strategy  in  dealing  with  problems  of 
poverty  and  disadvantage.  We  are  moving 
away  from  a  services  strategy.  We  believe  that 
what  roost  families  need  Is  a  decent  Income 
If  they  can  get  that  throu^  work  and  in- 
come Eupplementatlon,  the  government 
should  leave  them  alone  to  run  their  own 
lives. 

But  we  do  believe  there  Is  a  government 
responsibility,  and  that  this  Is  a  nauonal 
responsibility.  The  key  to  the  New  Fed- 
eralism Is  not  that  power  wlU  be  decen- 
tralized, or  centralized  or  medlocratlxed.  If 
I  am  correct  in  recalling  that  that  Is  a  word 
for  middling.  It  is  rather  that  we  hope  to 
assign  government  reeponsl  bill  ties  to  that 
level  of  government  most  suited  to  carry 
them  out  efficiently  and  effectively.  In  the 
case  of  Family  Assistance,  we  have  a  national 
program,  with  national  standards.  As  the 
President  stated  when  he  announced  the 
program,  no  child  Is  worth  more  in  one  state 
than  In  another.  That  is  a  principle  all  Amer- 
icans should  agree  upon,  but  somehow  Amer- 
ican government  has  never  responded  to. 

We  are  responding  now.  In  one  of  the  great 
legislative  events  of  recent  times.  Family  As- 
sistance not  only  passed  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives tills  Spring,  but  did  so  over- 
whelmingly. It  Is  now  before  the  Senate, 
specifically  In  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Preeldcnt  has  every  expectation  that 
the  bill  win  be  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  be  observed  in  a  meeting  we 
held  on  this  subject  yesterday  at  the  West- 
ern White  House  In  San  Clemcnte.  if  the 
whole  ot  the  Senate  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  legislation,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  will  respond  as  favorably 
as  did  their  ooUeagues  in  the  House. 

In  this  matter  the  President,  of  course. 
reUes  most  heavily  on  the  support  and  coun- 
sel of  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  who  is 
the  second  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Bennett  Is 
one  of  ibe  sponsors  of  the  President's  legis- 
lation, and  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
ooDcemlng  this  enormously,  and  at  times 
dlscouraglngly  complex  subject.  If  Family 
Assibtance  succeeds,  the  people  of  Utah  will 
not  have  to  look  far  to  And  one  of  the  men 
who  will  have  made  It  possible 

It  happenfi  that  this  is  the  most  pressing 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  this  moment. 
but  It  would  be  a  rare  momen*.  Indeed  for 
a  visitor  from  Washington  to  arrive  in  Bait 
Lake  City  and  not  be  able  to  report  that  some 
matter  of  national  consequence — one  thinks 
immediately  of  health  care  issues — is  at  Issue 
lu  the  capital  and  that  In  one  way  or  another 
Wallace  P  Bennett  Is  involved  m  deciding 
the  outcome.  It  Is  perhaps  one  of  lUs  quali- 
ties that  he  does  not  aiwftys  advertise  this 
fact. 


It  has  been  said  of  Washington  that  It  Is 
a  city  where  there  Is  almost  nothing  a  de- 
termined and  intelligent,  and  pnndpied  per- 
son cannot  achieve — (/  he  is  willing  to  see 
other  men  get  the  credit.  It  is  a  truthful 
saying,  and  Ukely  to  remain  such.  Still,  there 
are  occasions  when  that  fact  ought  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  I  would  hope  my  brief 
visit  to  Utah  might  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  President  and  his  Administra- 
tion have  not  faUed  to  note  the  process  at 
work  in  the  person  of  the  Senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Utah. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Aug.  30.  1070 1 
OrrnifC  Dowk  to  Basics 
It  U  In  fact,  as  preaidenUal  adviser  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  says,  "five  mlnutea  to  mid- 
night" for  the  administration's  bold,  new 
family  assistance  welfare  plan.  In  an  effort 
to  slop  the  clock  President  Nlion  has  agreed 
to  postpone  full  implementation  of  the  key 
guaranteed  annxial  inoonu  prvvlaLons  tor  a 
ye«r  while  the  program  Is  "field  tested"  In 
several  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

In  simplest  terms  the  family  assistance 
program  would  replace  the  awkward  ma- 
clUnery  of  the  present  patchwork  welfare 
system  with  an  income  maintenance  scheme 
providing  a  TT>fwimiirri  of  a3.4d&  a  year — 
Sl.SOO  In  cash  payments  and  a86&  in  food 
stamps — for  a  family  of  four  with  no  in- 
come- Payments  on  ::.  diminishing  scale  would 
also  l>e  provided  the  so-caUed  "working  poor." 
The  plan  also  would  require  able-bodied  men 
and  women,  excluding  mothers  with  chUdren 
under  six.  to  apply  for  job  training  or  take 
Jobs  if  available,  and  provides  certain  sums 
lor  day  care  centers  for  chlldrec  of  working 
mothers. 

Whatever  weaknesses  are  turned  up  by 
the  teste  could  be  remedied  by  Congreas  next 
year  or  used  by  crlUos  to  repeal  this  year's 
law.  though  as  a  practical  matter  once  the 
welfare  plan  liecomea  law  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main. That  prospect  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Preddent's  wlUlngness  to  compromise  now. 

Mr.  Nixon's  concession.  In  the  form  of  an 
acceptance  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  D-Conn..  is  an  urgent  move 
to  pry  the  House-paased  welfare  plan  out 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  In  time 
for  the  Senate  to  set  before  the  9lBt  Con- 
gress adjourns.  It  Is  widely  felt  that  if  the 
welfare  measure  falU  to  gain  approval  of 
the  present  Congress  U  may  be  years  before 
It  will  b«  enacted. 

Xhe  administration  estimates  that  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  M-l  blUlon  a  year  above  ex- 
isting welfare  costs  and  would  expand  eligi- 
bility payments  to  34  million  persons  com- 
pared with  about  16  million  eligible  under 
existing  programs.  Proponents  maintain 
that  despite  the  plan's  Initial  high  cost  it 
will  In  time  be  more  thrifty  than  the  present 
system  because  of  lU  Job  training  and  em- 
ployment incentive  features.  Opponentj  are 
divided  l>etween  those  who  say  the  plan 
doesn't  go  far  enough  and  those  who  oppose 
guaranteed  income  on  principle  and  say  it 
will  coet  much  more  than  the  administration 
estimates. 

Both  views  are  well  represented  on  the 
finance  oommittee  and  between  them  they 
have  managed  to  keep  the  bUl  from  reach- 
ing a  Senate  vote.  With  time  running  out 
Mr.  Nixon  has  agreed  to  the  Rlblcoff 
amendment  in  hope  of  swinging  enough 
support  in  the  flnsnce  committee  to  send 
the  bill  out. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  m  a  determined  struggle  to 
rescue  a  concept.  He  appears  willing  to 
agree  to  almost  anything  reasonable  in  order 
to  get  the  idea  of  a  goveroment  guaranteed 
minimum  income  enacted  Into  law.  He  is 
dealing  in  basics  now  and  the  finance  com- 
mittee is  gomg  to  be  forced  to  do  the  same. 
By  agreeing  to  the  year  of  'field  testing"  to 
spot  weaknesses  the  President  has  forced 
the  committee,  to  decide  for  or  against  tbs 
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vjxvXonxnd    lde«    of    gxaATantced    mlulmiixn 
laocune. 

Stripped  o{  ixgiinieDta  over  ooat  eittmates 
uid  whether  tbe  plan  goe*  too  far  or  not  far 
asough,  cbe  finance  committee  will  be  vot- 
ing on  wbether  to  oontLnue  irltb  a  cumber* 
some  welfare  B;vt«m  which  baa  failed  or  to 
embark  on  a  new  one  of  great  promise,  lliere 
U  no  longer  an  excuse  for  delay.  The  welfare 
bill  should  be  aent  to  tbe  Senate  and  passed 
farthwltb. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


OPPOSITION  TO  A  15-  PERCENT 
RAZIAOAD  FREIOHT  RATE  IN- 
CREA;^ 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idftho.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  address  myself  today  to  a 
subject  of  rr«at  concern  to  me  and  to 
the  people  of  my  State.  I  have  noted  in 
the  press  recently  that  the  chief  trafUc 
officers  of  the  country's  eastern  and 
western  railroads  Intend  to  fUe  a  request 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  an  across-the-board  freight  rate 
increase  of  15  percent.  This  request  will 
be  for  an  S-percent  increase  to  be  granted 
immediately  with  the  remaining  7  per- 
cent to  be  added  at  a  later  date.  This 
request.  I  submit,  is  totally  unreasonable. 
It  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  In- 
creases that  we  have  seen  the  railroads 
receive  In  the  past  few  years.  In  fact, 
during  the  7  years  prior  to  1967  there 
were  no  increases  In  the  freight  rate 
structure  at  all.  Suddenly,  In  1967,  the 
railroads  were  off  and  running  with  a 
series  of  increases  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  first  of  these  successful  requests 
was  in  1967.  in  which  the  railroads  asked 
for  a  e-percent  increase  in  commodity 
rates  and  were  permitted  an  Increase  of 
approximately  3  percent. 

Next,  the  carriers  asked  for  a  3-  to 
6-percent  increase  on  selected  commodi- 
ties which  was  granted  as  they  wL'^hed. 
In  1969.  another  request  was  made  for 
a  6- percent  increase  which  was  also 
allowed.  Still  another  of  these  boosts, 
which  was  made  on  selective  commodities 
as  opposed  to  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease, ranged  from  a  high  of  10  percent 
to  a  low  of  3  percent  with  the  average 
being  about  5  percent. 

Finally,  the  railroads  asked  for  a  6- 
percent  increase  earlier  this  year  but  the 
ICC  trimmed  it  to  5  percent,  effective  in 
Jtme  The  shocking  truth  is  that  since 
1967  the  railroads  have  requested  and  re- 
ceived a  total  of  Ave  general  freight  rate 
increases.  When  will  this  pattern  cease? 
Indeed,  the  latest  5  percent  interim  in- 
crease is  still  under  review  by  the  ICC. 
Now  the  railroads  are  asking  for  an  un- 
reasonable Increa-se  of  15  percent. 

In  addition.  I  would  abo  like  to  point 
out  that  services  by  the  railroads  have 
declined  as  markedly  as  these  rates  have 
gone  up.  Intercity  passenger  routes  have 
been  cancelled;  there  Is  a  serious  boxcar 
shortage  in  some  areas:  and  we  have 
all  noted  with  alarm  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad, 
which  finally  led  to  Its  falling  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. Certainly,  these  events  call  for  a 
review  of  our  Nation's  railroads:  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  excessive  freight 
rate  Increase  la  tbe  answer. 


Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  increases  in  the  past  have  benefited 
tbe  larger,  more  prosperous  railroads 
which  actually  required  this  asslstaDce 
the  least. 

The  farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  in- 
creased costs  which  will  result  from  this 
massive  freight  rate  increase.  The  In- 
crease will  affect  about  175  eastern  and 
125  western  railroads.  In  addition,  the 
consumer  will  be  fort»d  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  goods  he  purchases.  This 
point  Is  especially  crucial  at  a  time  when 
inflationary  pressures  are  already  t>eing 
felt  in  every  consumer's  pocketbook. 

When  we  consider  all  of  these  factors: 
the  recent  Increases  in  freight  rates:  the 
decline  In  railroad  services:  and  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  economy :  I  feel  that  the 
proposed  freight  rate  Increase  is  exces- 
sive and  m-tlmed  and  I  aak  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not 
allow  such  an  Increase  to  take  place. 


CONSERVATION :      ITS     RELEVANCE 
IN  WYOMINa 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  for  8  years 

it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for 
high  school  Juniors  In  my  State  of 
Wyoming  the  McQee  Senate  Internship 
Contest,  which  brings  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week 
planned  to  enhance  an  understanding 
of  the  mechanisms  and  the  procedures 
of  the  democratic  society. 

The  contest  Is  designed  to  stir  up  In- 
terest among  high  school  students  In 
national  and  International  questions. 
Three  well-known,  nonpolitlcal  people 
from  the  State  served  as  the  panel  of 
judges  in  the  competition.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, this  year  brought  the  highest  level 
of  essays  that  the  many  years  of  tbe 
contest  have  produced. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  required 
essay  this  year  was  conservation,  quality 
living,  environmental  control.  For 
Wyoming  to  focus  on  that  question  is  of 
great  relevance.  For  here  is  a  part  of  the 
world  that  we  call  God's  country  In 
which  one  would  think  there  were  no  pol- 
lution problems. 

I  think  what  It  does  say  to  us  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  is  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  already  polluted  parts  of  the 
United  States  may  have  5er\'ed  as  a  grim 
warning  to  those  of  us  from  the  high 
altitudes  of  the  Rockies  of  at  least  what 
to  watch  for  and  try  to  avoid  In  the  fu- 
ture and.  at  the  same  time,  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  flrst  outcroppings  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  even  at  the  local 
level. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  Impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  the  es'^ays  submitted, 
but  I  think  the  most  outstanding  ones 
are  of  interest  to  us  all  and  should  re- 
ceive wider  circulation.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  essays,  written  by  Judy 
Ann  Wilscn.  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  and 
Dennis  Freeman,  of  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.. 
wh  ch  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
McGec  Senate  Internship  Contest,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OKO.  as  follows: 


CoNacBVATiON:  Its  Rsurvuvca  m  Wtomxmo 
(By  Z>«Kmla  PrMman) 
Tbe  tblrd  planet  In  the  iTatem  of  Sol,  a 
third  magnitude  star  on  tbe  edge  of  an  ob- 
Bcure  galaxy.  presentA  an  interesting  ezampte 
of  seir-exterml nation.  Thla  planet's  ecology 
revolvee  about  tbe  Uquld  etate  of  wmtar.  AU 
forms  of  life  upon  this  planet,  whloh  we  will 
refer  to  as  "Earth"  rely  upon  the  avallablUty 
of  hydrogen  oxide  and  varloiu  gaaea  In  the 
planet's  atmoaphere.  Tbe  one  form  ol  life  on 
Earth  inteUlgent  enough  to  perceive  this  U. 
Etrugely  enough,  the  same  one  that  la  tatant 
upon  destroying  It. 

Tbese  creatures,  who  refer  to  themselves  as 
"Hmnans".  have  developed  a  rather  advanced 
technology,  and  are  applying  that  technoloev 
to  the  speedy  extermination  of  aU  Ufe  on 
tbe  planet. 

Par -fetched?  Not  In  the  least.  That  Is  Jus-. 
how  someone  from  outalde  our  planet  mlgh* 
view  our  society.  We  are  on  the  slide  down 
hill.  If  we  doQ't  do  something  concrete,  we 
may  very  well  exterminate  ourselves  within 
fifty  years. 

Tet,  m  Wyoming,  people  are  apathetic 
about  any  type  of  conservation  eoncemlng 
things  other  than  game  and  fiah.  AU  about 
tbem.  the  environment  la  being  burled  In  a 
tomb  of  poUutlon,  and  Wyoming  cltlaens 
continue  to  bUndly  aillrm  that  we  have  no 
poUuUon.  nut.  let's  look  and  see  what  kind 
and  how  much  poUutlon  there  Is  in  our  na- 
tion, and  then  decide  how  this  relates  to 
Wyommg. 

Elsewhere  lo  Alnertca.  poUutlon  is  rampant. 
Tor  Instance,  the  Cuyahoga  River,  whloh 
flows  Into  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland,  Is  so  dls. 
gustingly  poUuted  that  It  has  been  declared 
a  Arc  hazard  I  The  Potomac  river  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  moving  cesspool.  Every  day  9.6 
blUlon  gaUons  of  Industrial  waste,  and  l£ 
blUlon  gallons  of  sewage  are  belched  into 
Lake  Brie. 

StlU.  WyonUng  realdenu  sit  back,  think- 
ing  that  all  this  just  doesn't  effect  tbem. 
Let's  lo<^  at  the  facta:  Each  year,  tbe  United 
States  ( Wyoming  included )  manages  to 
dump  1.3  bllUoQ  tons  of  manure  and  farm 
refuse  onto  tbe  land  and  into  tbe  riven, 
deposit  1  bUllon  tons  of  mine  wastes  and 
15  million  tona  of  scrapped  cars  on  our  land- 
scape. In  addition,  the  air  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  breath  Is  blessed  yearly  with  over 
142  minion  tons  of  toxic  exhausts  from  cars 
and  industries  These  are  national  flgtircs, 
and  even  so-called  unpolluted  Wyoming  coo* 
tributes  to  this. 

Tbe  problem  does  then  affect  us.  Just  how 
bad  Is  our  pollution?  Where  do  our  prob- 
lems lie?  Pollution  can  be  separated  Into 
three  distinct  catagorlea:  domestic,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural.  To  understand  oxa 
situation.  It  ts  necessary  to  examine  each. 

Let's  first  look  at  agricultural  potlutloo. 
With  a  large  agricultural  economy,  the  state 
has  seen  tbe  use  of  large  amounts  of  D.D.T. 
Some  birds  and  fish  in  the  state  already 
have  dangerous  percentages  of  this  long- 
lasting  killer  in  their  systems.  We  cannot 
take  this  Ughtly:  In  Lake  Michigan.  OX>.T. 
is  directly  responsible  for  massive  numbers 
of  dead  fish,  and  tbe  birds  about  that  area 
who  eat  the  fish.  Including  tbe  "bald  eagle", 
are  not  reproducing  correctly.  The  same 
thing  may  quite  likely  happen  In  tbe  near 
future  In  Wyoming  In  addition  local  farmers 
contribute  the  1.3  billion  tons  of  farm  refuse 
annually  deposited  on  our  land.  This  filth  is 
often  dumped  into  rivers  and  lakes,  and  even 
If  It  ts  put  on  the  land,  It  finds  Its  way 
into  the  ground  water.  Inevitably  reaching 
our  streams  and  rivers  Perhaps  one  of  tbe 
least  obvious  and  yet  most  insidious  fonns 
of  agricultural  pollution  Is  the  use  of  so- 
called  "red  dyed"  wheat  seed.  The  preserva- 
tive on  these  seeds  conialni  large  amounts  of 
mercuric  oxide  Like  all  heavy  metals,  mer- 
cury has  a  derastatlng  effect  on  tbe  nervotu 
^sfcem  when  la  concentrations  of  mora  than 
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80  or  40  parts  per  million,  and  some  pheas- 
ants in  the  state,  who  eat  the  treshly-sown 
wheat,  have  concentrations  of  28  or  2ti  paru 
per  million.  The  connotations  are  obvious. 
Not  only  may  the  phe&sants  suffer,  but  hunt- 
ers who  eat  heavily  oont&minated  birds  may 
show  symptoms.  Farms  and  ranches  also 
burn  refuse  in  open  air,  contributing  to  tbe 
pall  of  smog  which  covers  even  our  state. 

That  Is  only  agricultural  pollution;  there 
Is  still  tndustnsJ  and  domestic  pollution  to 
discuss.  First,  industrial  pollution.  Even 
Wyoming's  limited  industry  is  making  a 
brave  effort  at  upsetting  nature's  delicate 
balance.  In  Just  the  Rock  Springs — Green 
River  area,  there  are  five  or  six  plants  dump- 
ing tona  of  filth  Into  our  air  and  our  water. 
When  Stauflar  Chemical  Company  dumps 
waste  into  the  Oreen  River,  they  in  effect 
pollute  the  entire  Colorado  River  system. 
When  the  Quealy  coking  plant  releases  Its 
black  plume  into  the  air  over  Rock  Springs, 
they  throw  away  profits:  tbe  products  tbey 
release  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  ooal 
contain  many  valuable  chemicals.  Thla  type 
of  situation  oocurs  all  over  tbe  state.  The 
Platte  at  Casper  looks  ver>'  little  like  an  up- 
stream river;  It  la  coated  with  the  oil  and 
sludge  typical  of  cities  fatber  downstream. 
Anolber  example  of  large-scale  pollution  is 
the  refineries  at  Sinclair.  The  prairie  down- 
wind resembles  a  fog  bank,  but  this  fog  can 
be  lethal.  All  orer  this  land  of  wide-open 
spaces,  we  are  treating  those  spaces  as  literal 
Junkyards.  The  state's  industries  belch  not 
pounds  but  tons  of  flith  Into  our  air  and 
dum.p  more  tonnage  into  our  waters. 

There  Is  still  one  more  contrlbutar  to  the 
ucllflcatlon  and  intoxication  of  our  state — 
domestic  pollutant  release.  Wyoming,  Just  as 
other  areas,  moves  on  wheels,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  fumes  released  by  motor  vehicles 
reaches  into  the  millions.  This  is  air  that 
we  have  to  breathe.  On  a  still  day.  the  clear 
air  over  our  cities  takes  on  a  yellow-gray 
tinge.  Wyoming  residents  also  improve  our 
trout  streams  with  several  mllUon  tons  of 
raw  sewage  annually.  Besides  being  detri- 
mental to  Wyoming,  this  sludge  is  carried 
down  stream,  so  that  the  people  of  Nebraska. 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Nevada  may  enjoy 
our  stream  additives.  Wyoming  homes  belch 
sewage  into  the  same  rivers  they  drink  from. 
and  introduce  poisonous  gasee  into  the  same 
air  they  breatbe,  and  still  continue  to  insist 
that  we  don't  have  a  poUutlon  problem. 

True,  our  problem  with  environmental  pol- 
lution has  not  reached  tbe  proportions  of 
Los  Angeles,  Lake  Erie,  or  New  York,  but  that 
Is  only  further  reason  for  getting  rid  of  our 
pollution  right  now.  while  we  still  can.  If 
we  don't  spend  a  little  money  and  thought 
now.  we'll  have  to  spend  huge  amounts 
later. 

Experts  estimate  that  to  Just  got  a  start  on 
nation-wide  pollution  will  require  30  billion 
dollars  over  the  next  four  years.  Is  there  a 
better  argument  for  Wyoming  to  get  to  Its 
pollution  before  It  gets  that  serious? 

We  will  be  making  an  Investment  in  much 
more  than  Just  unclouded  scenery  and  clear 
waters:  we  will  be  buying  our  very  survival. 
If  pollution  is  allowed  to  continue,  tbe  deli- 
cate scale  of  survival  will  be  tipped.  In  some 
areas,  tills  may  have  already  occurred  Once 
the  base  of  life  is  gone,  the  rest  will  follow 
quickly.  The  cltlaens  of  our  state  must 
awaken  to  tliat  aot>erlng  fact  and  take  quick, 
effective  action.  Nothing  Is  at  stake  but 
survival! 

CoNssavsTioiff:  In  Rxlsvancx  in  Wtokxxo 
(By  Judy  Ann  WUaoo) 
By  tbe  time  you  finish  reading  this  flrst 
sentence,  a  new  American  is  bom.  This  birth 
will  initiate  a  consumptive  force  on  our 
niitural  resources  60  times  greater  than  the 
demand  as  the  same  event  in  India.  In  his  life 
time  he  wilt  utilize  over  1  mllUon  tona  of 
water;     2,000     gallons    of     gasoline;     10,000 


pounds  of  meat;  38,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
cream:  9,000  pounds  of  wheat,  and  he  will 
Inundate  3  acres  of  productive  land.  The  de- 
mand for  outdoor  racreaUoa  will  triple  by  tbe 
year  3000. 

AU  too  often,  life  seems  to  be  a  stru^e 
of  man  against  nature,  where  man  is  the  lord 
and  nature  Is  the  subject.  Survival  ts  a  battle 
of  opposition  rather  than  a  Joint  venture  be- 
tween the  two.  Instead  of  conserving  to  the 
beat  of  our  ablUty  our  natural  resources, 
wildlife,  air  and  water,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment, we  are  neglecting  the  responslblUty 
and  taking  them  for  granted. 

It  has  been  a  characteristic  Inhereat  to 
man.  to  be  a  wasteful,  messy  animal.  So- 
detlas  as  far  back  as  the  Romans  tiave  oom- 
plalnad  of  dirty  cities.  wlldUfe  doomed  be- 
cause of  poUutad.  Mwage-filled  streams  and 
crop  deetructioa  rwultant  from  impurlUaa  in 
the  soil. 

Because  man  overpowers  his  environment 
not  only  In  ingenuity,  but  also  in  sheer  ntun- 
bers,  the  fight  to  preserve  bis  surroundings 
must  be  foremost  to  his  attention.  Bis  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  at  hand,  must  enoompasa 
the  totality  of  the  scope.  In  pursuing  the  aim 
of  oonservatlon,  we  iiave  tended  to  stero-type 
tbe  need  of  it  to  areas  such  as  California  and 
New  York,  but  It  is  ImperaUve  that  oon- 
servatlon start  right  here — here  In  Wyoming. 
If  America  can  Justifiably  be  titled  "America 
the  Beautiful,"  Wyoming  must  uphold  the 
true  claim  of  "Wide  Open  Spaoee,"  "The 
Oleaneet  Air."  and  "A  Hunter's  Haven." 

The  word  coruervation  is  a  concept  oom- 
posed  of  a  variety  of  special  interest  defini- 
tions. To  assess  the  relevance  of  conaarvation 
to  Wyoming,  its  measures  must  act  as  a  mir- 
ror to  reflect  the  needs  and  wants  of  each 
individual  Interest  group.  Por  Instance,  to 
the  tourist,  conservation  msy  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  parks  and  unspoUed  wildamesB, 
to  the  hunter,  the  definition  is  only  adequate 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  sClU  another  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  concerned  with  the 
natural  resources,  forests,  and  minerals.  The 
direction  of  the  pubUc  attention  plays  a  vital 
role  in  conserving  "tbese  intereelB"  ttirougb 
the  aUocatlon  of  the  tax  dollar  In  support  of 
maintaining  proper  facilities. 

Wyoming  can  boast  of  a  Uving  enviran- 
ment  second  to  none  in  the  nation.  Tbe 
abundant  wildlife  Is  under  the  careful  eye  ot 
the  Wyoming  Oama  and  Fish  Commission, 
hundreds  of  rr^HeJit  of  water  flowing  from 
mountain  streams  \s  insured  of  purity  by  the 
organization  of  the  Stream  and  PoUutlon 
Council,  air  poUutlon  problems  are  tackled 
by  tbe  Air  Resource  Cotincll  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  newly  adopted  Air  Qijality  Stand- 
ards and  the  battle  of  soU  conservation  and 
the  appUcatiou  of  water  conservation  meas- 
ures faU  into  the  capable  hands  of  the  State 
Soil  and  Water  Confervatlon  Committee. 

These  programs  aUow  the  success  of  the 
Cowboy's  State's  third  largest  indurtry, 
tourism,  which  brings  into  tbe  state  an- 
nuaUy.  large  sums  of  money. 

However,  conaervatlon  Is  woven  inextric- 
ably in  the  Ufeblood  of  Wyoming,  its  economy 
and  Its  people.  Por  example,  Wyoming  has 
20.000  miles  of  n^htpg  streams.  It  has  the 
largest  elk  and  antelope  herd  In  North  Amer- 
ica. Petroleum,  ore,  iiranlum  and  valuable 
material  Ue  deep  in  the  veins  of  the  state. 
Prudent  use  of  Wyoming's  valuable  raaourcea, 
from  the  clean  air.  the  mountain  streanas  to 
the  phosphates,  all  play  an  integral  part  of 
the  nation's  conservation  picture. 

On  the  other  liand.  It  Is  estimated  that 
each  antelope  is  worth  over  •100.00  to  the 
state  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Studies  indicate 
that  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  soil  con- 
aervatlon and  water  conservation  in  Wyoming 
was  (11.32  In  1966.  This  Investment  returned 
•118.00  per  person  Uirough  the  flow  at  direct 
income. 

It  \7ould  be  difficult  to  assess  the  economic 
value  of  the  majestic  Tetons.  or  the  sprawling 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  or  the  vast  open  graas- 


landt  that  awe  so  many  visitors,  aside  from 
enjoying  the  direct  benefits  from  our  oonser- 
vatlon programs  in  Wyommg. 

The  future  has  never  been  ...  It  remains 
for  man  to  make  A  poet  once  remarked.  "The 
towers  of  tomorrow  are  built  on  tbe  founda- 
tions of  today."  In  thirty  years,  we  wiu  b«  at- 
tempting to  buUd  towers  on  wliat  we  do  to- 
day, as  we  wiU  be  tximing  the  oomer  Into 
the  2lBt  century.  In  the  year  3000.  Wyoming^ 
population  will  be  demanding  and  utilizing 
even  more  of  our  natural  resources,  recrea- 
tional benefits,  and  open  spaoaa  than  it  doa 
today. 

Perhaps  we  can  measure  with  a  degree  of 
certainty,  the  level  of  quantity  for  the  future, 
but  what  is  Impossible  to  weigh  beforetiand. 
Is  the  quauty  of  the  life  to  come.  The  quality 
of  your  life — as  well  as  mine  in  the  century 
ahead  rests  on  what  we  and  other  Wyomlng- 
Ites  do  now  to  preserve  tbe  balance  of  nature 
and  the  earth's  reserves  of  our  resources. 
Foresight,  legislation,  and  pubUc  awarenaea 
will  lend  support  to  belpTui  programs  already 
under  way. 

While  you  have  t>een  reading  this  eesay,  a 
portion  of  the  1.6  mlUlon  people,  whl4^  Join 
the  United  State's  population  aimually,  tiava 
come  into  the  world.  Without  pertterratlva 
conservation  in  Wyoming,  tbese  people  could 
soon  actively  Join  tbe  unstemmed  tide  of 
those  already  draining  our  natural  resource* 
and  damaging  our  environment. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  znomlnf  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

urumimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  concideration  of  Calendar  No.  1135, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  do  this  so 
that  It  will  become  the  pending  business. 
The  ACTINO  PR£8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  clerk  will  state  the  joint  res- 
olution by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  r«ad  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (3.J.  Ees.  1)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  elaotion  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  th«  following  articia  la  propoaed  as  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  Dnltad 
States,  which  ahaU  be  valid  to  all  IntenU 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  tbe  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  aeveral  States  within  aevan 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

AXTTCLX   -^ 

SacnoN  1.  The  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  constituting  the  seat  of 
government  of  tht  United  BtMes  sbaU  elect 
the  Pre&ldent  and  Vice  President.  Each  elec- 
tor ahaU  cast  a  single  vot«  for  two  persons 
who  ahall  have  oonsent«d  to  tbe  joining  ot 
their  names  as  candldatea  for  the  offices  ot 
President  and  Vice  President.  No  candidate 
shall  consent  to  the  Joinder  of  his  name  with 
that  of  more  than  one  other  person. 
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S*c  a.  The  •leetora  of  PrMldent  »n<J  VU» 
PiMldem  In  e«h  St*t«  shiJl  H»ve  Ihe  qu«ll- 
Sc»uon»  requlut*  for  «lei:tor8  oj  0>e  moet 
numarom  bmnch  o!  t&f  St»t«  lepslHurt. 
dXCTOt  a»»t  lor  electon  ot  Presldeai  »nd  Vice 
PTMldenl.  th»  leglanturt  of  my  Stmts  m*j 
prescnbe  lea  rtsulctlvt  residence  qu»Uflc»- 
tloiis  »nd  tor  electors  of  President  end  Vice 
President  the  Congreee  m»j  ostabUeh  uni- 
form residence  quellflcaUons. 

Sec  3.  The  p«lr  of  person*  henng  the 
ureetcst  number  of  »oles  for  President  end 
Vice  President  shell  b*  elected.  IT  such  num- 
ber be  et  leest  40  per  centum  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cest  tor  such  offices.  It  no 
p»lr  of  persons  h«a  such  number,  a  ninolT 
election  shell  be  held  In  which  the  choice  of 
President  end  Vice  President  sheU  be  mede 
from  the  two  pelrs  of  persons  who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes 

SIC  4  The  time,  pieces,  end  manner  ol 
holding  such  elections  end  enOUement  to 
inclusion  on  the  bellot  shell  be  prescribed 
In  eech  Stete  by  the  leglsleture  thereof:  but 
the  Congress  mey  et  eny  time  by  lew  mete 
or  elter  such  reguletlons.  The  deys  for  such 
elections  shell  be  determined  by  Congress  end 
shell  be  unUorm  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  shell  prescnbe  by  lew 
the  time  piece,  end  manner  In  which  the 
results  of  such  elecUons  sheU  be  eecertelned 

■oddeclered.  

Sec  5  The  Congress  mey  by  lew  provide 
for  the  cese  ot  the  deeth.  InehlUty.  or  wlth- 
drewel  ot  eny  cendldete  for  President  or  Vice 
Preeldent  before  e  Preeldenc  end  Vlee  Preel- 
dent  beve  been  elected,  end  for  the  cese  of 
the  deeth  of  both  the  President-elect  end 
Vice-President-elect. 

Sec  6   The  Congress  shell  have  power  to 

enforce  this  ertlde  by  eppropnete  leglelatlon. 

sec    7   This  ertlde  shell   take  effect  one 

year  efter  the  I5th  day  of  AprU  following 

taufloatton. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  action  taken  on  the  pendins 
biudness  today  and  no  speeches  that  I 
know  of  However,  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns after  Its  recess  on  Txiesday  next 
at  J2  noon,  that  measure  wUl  he  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Ini- 
tiator of  this  measure,  in  whose  com- 
mittee hearings  were  held,  will  be  on 
the  floor,  as  well  as  other  Senators,  pre- 
pared to  begin  discussion  of  this  most 
Important  constitutional  amendment. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  take  up 
other  measures  at  that  time.  But  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  made  the  stipulation 
that  they  would  report  an  equal  rights 
amendment  sometime  between  the  15th 
and  19th — probably  closer  to  the  19lh — 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  most  inappropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  call  it  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  because  to  do  so.  I  think, 
wovild  make  It  subject  to  extended  de- 
bate even  In  the  course  of  taking  It  up 
and,  when  and  if  that  was  finally 
achieved,  further  extended  debate  when 
it  became  the  pending  business. 

So.  with  that  explanatioti,  I  hope  it 
R-ill  be  understood  why  one  of  these 
constitutional  amendments  precedes  the 
other.  May  I  say  frankly  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  Bayh  measure  for  a  consU- 
totional  amendment  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  electoral  college 
in  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  and  I  am  also  In 


favor  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
which  I  hope  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
at  an  auspicious  time. 

I  had  considered  taking  up  the  bank 
holding  bill.  HR.  6778:  the  farm  bill. 
HJl.  18546.  which  will  be  reported  by 
the  conunittee  shortly;  a  bill  having  to 
do  with  survivors'  annuities,  8.  437;  and 
an  amendment  to  the  PDIC  Act  relat- 
ing to  bank  records,  S.  3878.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  sometime  between  Labor 
Day  and  October  15.  we  shall  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  legislaUon  having  to  do 
with  air  pollution  control  and  law  en- 
forcement assistance  amendments. 

I  believe  that  we  still  have  six  appro- 
priation bills  to  attend  to  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  Senate  committees.  I  think  they 
are  working  as  expeditiously  and  as  ef- 
fldently  as  they  can.  As  soon  as  those 
blUs  are  reported,  we  shall  try  to  dis- 
pose of  them. 

I  would  point  out  that  while  we  are 
a  little  bit  behind  the  House  In  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriation  bills,  we  are  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  House  in  the  con- 
sideration of  blUa  having  to  do  with 
crime,  pornography,  drug  addiction,  vio- 
lence, and  the  like. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
Senate  has  passed  20  out  of  21  crime  con- 
trol, drug  control,  antlpomography.  and 
other  types  of  legislation  fadrig  up  to  the 
problems  of  rampant  crime,  increasing 
violence,  and  the  continued  aKiUlting 
of  policemen.  Just  a  day  or  t'fo  aj;o.  I 
read  the  headlines  in  the  i.ewspaper 
which  said  that  across  the  country  10 
policemen  had  been  shot.  Since  that  time 
the  number  has  increased  alii>ost  once 
again. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  give 
to  these  guardians  of  law  and  order. 
these  people  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  safety  of  all  people, 
the  kind  of  respect  which  Is  their  due 
and  paid  the  kind  of  salaries  which  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  for  the  danger- 
ous tasks  they  perform. 

I  think  that  people  ought  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  civility  once  again — it 
seems  to  me  to  be  becoming  a  lost  vir- 
tue— some  degree  of  responsibility  in  its 
finest  sense,  and  some  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  one  country,  regardless 
of  the  divisions  which  are  in  effect  today 
and  that  the  future  of  the  Republic  lies 
not  in  further  divisiveness.  not  In  in- 
creased violence,  not  in  Increased  crime 
and  drug  addiction,  not  in  an  increase  in 
pornographic  literature,  but  in  a  mutual 
understanding  on  one  another's  needs 
and  problems — and  we  all  have  them — 
and  a  desire  to  try  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation to  the  end  that  once  we  are 
over  these  dangerous  hurdles— like 
Southeast  Asia  to  mention  one  example — 
the  difficulties  at  home  can  be  met  and 
faced  up  to  more  squarely  and  appropri- 
ate methods  and  funds  can  be  used  to 
bring  about  an  alleviation  of  the  situa- 
tions which  call  for  action.  In  that  way, 
I  think  that  collectively  we  can  achieve 
some  worthwhile  service. 

I  would  hope  that  neither  political 
party  would  try  to  take  advantage  of  any 
of  these  issues,  knowing  that  before  we 
are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  we  are 
Americans  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  all  times  should  come  ahead 


ADJOURNMENT  DNTTL  TDB8DAY. 
SEPTEMBER  8,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment,  pursuant  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  689,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  9 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday.  September  8, 
1870.  at  12  noon. 
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of  the  welfare  of  either  party  or  any  ot 
us  as  Individuals  who  hold  elective  ofBce. 
So.  with  those  brief  remarks.  I  will  only 
add  that  hopefully  sometime  the  week 
after  next,  and  that  is  the  earliest  we  can 
get  to  it,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  up 
the  farm  bill  and,  as  far  as  the  sodal 
security  amendments  and  the  family  as- 
sistance program  are  concerned,  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  is  on  the  floor.  I  was  wondering  If 
lie  could  give  the  Senate  any  information 
which  would  indicate  when  these  pro- 
posals might  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Finance  Committee  will  finish  its  hear- 
ings on  the  family  assistance  plan  during 
the  first  week  we  return.  Then  before 
meeting  in  executive  session,  we  will 
finish  the  hearings  on  the  social  security 
amendments,  with  the  thought  that  they 
will  be  studied  together  In  committee, 
but  will  not  be  tied  together  for  action  on 
the  floor. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bills 
will  be  reported  separately,  but  after  the 
committee  has  worked  on  them  at  the 
same  time. 

My  guess  is  that  It  will  be  pretty  close 
to  the  first  part  of  October  before  we  will 
be  able  to  report  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  acting  minority  leader,  for 
giving  us  the  latest  Information  at  his 
disposal  concerning  not  only  the  social 
security  amendments,  in  which  we  are  all 
interested,  but  also  the  family  assUtance 
program  which  the  President  has  Indi-  _ 
cated  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  5 
Senate  take  action  on  this  year.  x 

I  think  the  President  is  entitled  to  that 
courtesy  and  that  much  consideration. 
While  I  have  some  grave  questions  In  my 
mind  about  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram, nevertheless.  I  would  hope  that  a 
bill  would  be  reported,  debated,  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Senate  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
giving  us  this  additional  information. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  some  of  the 
same  doubts  about  the  program  as  It  Is 
now  before  the  committee,  but  a  number 
ot  members  of  the  committee,  including 
the  chairman  and  me,  are  working  rather 
hard  to  try  to  develop  alternatives  which 
might  eliminate  some  of  the  problems 
that  I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  sees  in  the  program.  As  of  now 
I  am  still  optimistic  that  we  will  get  a 
program  in  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
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SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 
DISCUSSES  INADEQUACY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESEARCH,  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  DEMONSTRA-nON  EF- 
FORTS ON  METHOD  TO  CONTROL 
AND  ABATE  POLLUTION  KeSUUT- 
DJG  FROM  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 
PRODUCTION— THE  ENVIRON- 

MENT IMPACT  OF  FUELS  AND  EN- 
ERGY PRODUCTION  ARE  UNAC- 
CEPTABLE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuaijay,  September  I,  1970 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  repeated  warnings  concemliig 
environmental  threats  to  our  survival, 
but  It  seems  that  the  more  intense  the 
atmosphere  of  crisis,  the  more  quickly 
concern  apparently  is  deadened.  We  have 
learned  to  live  with  the  constant  threat 
of  nuclear  destruction,  and.  until  now, 
we  have  accepted  coexistence  with  a  pol- 
luted and  crowded  environment.  But  the 
growing  concern  for  the  quality  of  our 
environment  has  been  most  cogently 
phrased  by  Prof.  Robert  B.  Piatt,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  biology  at 
Emory  University,  when  he  expressed: 
The  analogy  of  our  weetern  civilization  es 
e  greet  pendulum  wboee  speed  end  direction 
of  motion  through  time  Is  determioed  by 
the  forces  of  technology  end  economic  de- 
terminism oo  the  one  hand  and  the  oppoelng 
forces  of  human  ecology  on  the  other  .  .  . 
The  forces  of  technology  and  economic  de- 
terminism, fired  sequentleUy  by  the  Indus- 
trial age.  the  atomic  age  and  the  space  age. 
have  pushed  the  pendulum  at  en  ever-m- 
creeelng  and  recently  a  dizaylng  speed  .  .  . 
We  now  heve  the  knowledge,  concepts  and 
attitudes,  not  only  to  reverse  this  motion, 
but  to  then  push  the  pendulum  beck  to  en 
equilibrium  poeltlon  which  Is  favorable  for 
human  health  and  happiness.  The  unknovm 
factor  IE  man's  wUl  to  do  this. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  society,  its 
people  and  Institution.^ — educational,  po- 
litical, and  religious — to  act  to  avert  fur- 
ther environmental  crises  and  to  plan  for 
a  future  in  which  man  can  restore  that 
balance  which  is  essential  to  quality  liv- 
ing. The  critical  factor  in  reestablishing 
this  equilibrium  will  be  man's  will  to 
create  an  environment  adapted  to  his 
physical,  psychological,  and  spiritual 
needs. 

The  public  demand  for  environmental 
quality  Is  no  longer  based  solely  on  the 
desire  to  save  the  alligator,  the  wolf,  or 
the  spoonbill.  Man  has  Joined  the  list  ot 
endangered  species. 

This  realization  Is  Immediately  ap- 
parent in  the  current  fuels  and  energy 
crisis.  On  August  6.  the  President  di- 
rected the  Domestic  Council  to  study 
the  national  energy  situation  and  recom- 
mend actions  which  may  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate the  short-term  acute  shortage  of 
clean  fuels.  In  sum,  we  are  faced  with 
two  conflicting  requirements — to  provide 
reliable  sources  of  electric  power  while 
also  protecting  the  health  and  welfare  of 


our  citizens  and  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Securing  adequate  supplies  of  fuels, 
[wrticularly  coal,  for  the  next  5  years  la 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
many  electric  utilities. 

During  the  past  18  months  fuel  stocks 
have  reportedly  slipped  from  sufBcient 
coal  for  at  least  90  days'  operaUon  to 
quantities  sufBcient  for  only  about  40 
days'  operation.  The  causes  contributing 
to  this  serious  problem  were  reported  In 
the  April  18  issue  of  Business  Week  mag- 
azine. They  include  a  willingness  of  the 
Japanese  to  pay  high  coal  prices,  a  short- 
age of  railway  hopper  cars,  wildcat 
strikes,  and  the  impact  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

The  future,  however,  looks  equally 
threatening.  In  the  next  15  years  the 
United  SUtes  will  require  more  petro- 
leum products  than  have  been  consumed 
since  the  discovery  of  oil  by  Colonel 
Drake  in  1859.  more  natural  gas  than  has 
been  consumed  in  our  Nation's  history: 
and  more  coal  than  has  been  mined  in 
the  United  States  since  World  War  IL 
Yet.  today  we  cannot  meet  our  current 
fuel  requirements  and  we  are  plagued  by 
an  environmental  crisis.  Surely,  the  need 
for  a  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
cannot  be  denied. 

This  situation  need  not  have  occurred 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  repeat  itself. 
For  many  years  the  future  of  electric 
power  generation  has  focused  on  nuclear 
power  development — or  the  fast  breeder- 
reactor  in  particular.  Yet.  development 
of  the  fast  breeder-reactor  has  slowed 
down  and  may  not  be  commercially 
available  until  the  1990's.  By  then  the 
world  may  lie  running  out  of  economical 
sources  of  uranium.  Alternative  energy 
supplies,  compatible  with  entironmental 
quality  goals  must  be  developed  In  the 
interim.  Additional  reliable  and  accessi- 
ble sources  of  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  coal, 
and  synthetic  fuels  must  be  developed, 
as  well  as  more  efficient  means  of  utiliz- 
ing these  fuels.  Attention  must  be  di- 
rected beyond  the  short-term  crtsis  be- 
fore us  and  to  the  long-term  require- 
ments of  this  Nation  and  Indeed  the 
world. 

On  July  16.  1970.  I  introduced  S.  4092. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Comml'5sion 
on  Fuels  and  Energy.  This  legislation  Is 
now  cosponsored  by  60  of  my  colleagues. 
In  my  introductory  remarks.  I  pre- 
sented a  detailed  analysis  of  the  next  30 
years'  requirements  for  energy  and  fuels. 
A  brief  .nummary  is  appropriate  at  this 
point: 

Electric  generating  capacity  in  the 
Ufiited  States  has  doubled  every  decade 
since  World  War  n.  This  growth  reflects 
population  mcrease  as  well  as  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living. 

For  some  time  to  come  our  ability  to 
meet  this  growing  demand  wUl  reside 
primarily  in  fossil  fuels.  Recently,  nu- 
clear power  has  emerged  as  a  competitor 
in  Its  own  right,  but  Installed  generating 
capacity  lags  behind  projected  figures. 
A  shift  from  fossil  to  nuclear  fuels  was 


anticipated,  however,  and  In  recent 
years,  there  was  a  reluctance  In  many 
cases  to  develop  alternative  sources  of  oil 
or  coal  production.  The  required  new 
mines  were  not  capitalized  and  opened 
to  the  extent  originally  envisioned.  This 
is  part  of  the  fuels  crisis  that  has 
developed. 

Abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  other 
fossil  fuels  are  in  the  ground;  our  short- 
commg  is  our  capacity  to  extract  these 
resources  from  the  earth  and  convert 
them  into  electricity  and  deliver  the  en- 
ergy to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Accustomed  to  doubling  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  every  decade,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  today  this 
represents  doiibllng  an  Investment  of 
»100  billion.  A  single  3.000  MW  power 
station  involves  1.000  acres  of  land,  7 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and  1450 
million  In  plant  and  equipment.  This 
entails  opening  new  coal  mines,  pur- 
chasing new  coal  cars,  and  building  a 
huge  new  plant  and  equipment.  It  means 
acquiring  sites  and  rights-of-way  for 
transmission  lines  and  transformers  and 
othe-  equipment:  In  all  a  gigantic  un- 
dertaking. 

In  the  next  20  years  we  must  triple  our 
national  power  capacity  to  meet  project- 
ed population  and  industrial  demands. 
This  may  require  250  new  powerplant 
sites  with  an  estimated  capital  need  of 
as  much  as  $350  billion.  Such  an  expan- 
sion will  require  approximately  8  million 
acres  of  land  and  may  require  over  one- 
hall  million  miles  of  high-voltage  trans- 
mission lines,  enough  to  circle  the  world 
four  times. 

Yet,  the  electric  power  industry,  with 
annual  revenues  of  some  $20  billion,  is. 
according  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, currently  spending  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  on 
developing  new  and  improved  methods 
for  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  power. 

Energy  Industries  and  this  Nation,  and 
the  world,  are  embarked  on  a  gigantic 
gamble  that  we  can  continue  to  supply 
this  energy  requirement  with  known  and 
unproven  sources  of  crude  oil,  natural 
gas,  and  coal  or  other  sources  of  energy 
such  as  the  breeder  reactor,  fuel  cells,  or 
even  the  fusion  reactor.  To  lose  this  gam- 
ble would  be  a  catastrophe. 

Both  fossil  and  nuclear  fuel  resources 
are  being  depleted  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  Accompanying  this  is  a  greater  po- 
tential lor  deleterious  envlroiunental  ef- 
fects and  a  greater  potential  tor  brown- 
outs or  blackouts.  Major  power  Inter- 
ruptions as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  have  increased  from 
148  ir.  the  12  years  from  1954  to  the  end 
of  1966  to  97  in  1967  alone;  94  in  1968; 
85  m  1969;  and  43  In  the  first  half  of 
1970.  The  historic  New  York  City  black- 
out on  June  5.  1967,  affected  13.000.000 
people,  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  explanatory 
table  summarizing  power  service  Inter- 
ruptions from  1954  to  1970  and  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d. 
(s  loUows: 

TABLE  l.-POWtR  StRVICE  INTEBHUPTIONS  REPOBTtO  BT 
THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COHMISSIOK,  1954  TO  1»M 

Niimb«f  o(  Hiimti«f  ol 

saniM  ciis1oni«fs 

Y«jf  inttfruptioAS  aflKtad 


UMIoCO 

IKltoe 

1966 

1967 

196a 

U69 

1970: 

Isl  quirt«r„ 
2(lquanef.. 


»  . 
97 
94 
(S  . 

2< 
19 


>  14.  no.  000 

2.398.000 


493.000 
347.700 


I  liKkMlts  13,000,000  paopU  allactei]  by  On  Juiw  5. 1967, 
"fctochMt"  iji  N««  Yof*  City. 

Smirt«'  Ftdcral  Pqww  Commission  Rtports  on  slectric  pewtr 
bitomptioits.  NlKlcd  ntws  luioiiOT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out question  these  service  interruptions 
have  resulted  in  part  from  Insuffldent 
planning  by  the  power  industry,  efforts 
to  preserve  the  raivlronment,  and  the 
strain  ol  eJEtreme  heat  or  cold  waves. 
These  combined  factors  have  placed  In- 
tolerable strains  on  existing  electric 
power  systems.  The  past  should  have 
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taught  us  the  Importance  of  better  plan- 
ning and  development  of  power  systems 
with  adequate  margins  of  safety. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  Is 
entwined  by  this  Issue.  The  principal 
issue  confronting  us  is  how  to  create  an 
integrated  policy  for  the  development  of 
energy  and  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality 
while  minimizing  our  dependence  on  un- 
certain foreign  sources  of  bulk  energj'. 

Let  us  take  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as 
an  example.  Federal  Power  Commission 
estimates  of  utility  construction  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  1977  will 
tacrease  by  24.350  megawatts  or  70  per- 
cent over  1970.  The  majority  of  this 
growth  will  be  nuclear:  24  percent  will 
be  oil  flred  and  only  4  percent  coal  fired. 
The  bulk  of  the  required  oil  will  come 
from  foreign  sources,  subject  to  competi- 
tive International  energy  markets.  Yet, 
each  decision,  today,  may  repreeent  as 
much  as  a  30-year  commitment  to  this 
oil  supply. 

These  figures  are  consistent  with  in- 
dividtial  facility  figures  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  on  April 
9,  1970.  for  the  period  up  to  1975.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  material 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Rtcou>. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

Edison  Electsic  Instituia, 

Netc  York,  April  9.  1»?0. 
Attention:  Mr.  Walttr  Planet. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Choirituiit,     Senate    Committee    on    Public 
Works,    New    Senate    Opce    Building, 
Waahington,   DO. 

Dau  Mr.  Chaiaman:  Pursuant  to  your  let- 
ter ol  February  27,  1970  to  Mr.  Barnett.  or 
ttie  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panlee,  and  the  subsequent  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Walter  Planet  and  Mr.  David 
ToU,  we  are  enclosing  data  on  steam  elec- 
tric power  plant  luels  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  eight  Eastern  states:  Connect- 
icut: Massachusetts:  Rhode  Island;  New 
JerMj;  New  York;  Pennsylvania;  Delaware; 
and  Maryland. 

The  enclosed  Attachment  A  Includes  in- 
formation with  respect  to  City,  UtlUty,  Plant, 
Type  of  Puel.  Amount,  and  Sotirce  or  Sup- 
plier. Attachment  B  shows  steam  electric 
units  or  plants  under  construction  or  pro- 
posed m  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  and  seven 
stat««:  Connecticut;  Masaacbuaetts;  New 
Jersey;  New  York;  Pennsylvania;  Delaware; 
and  Maryland.  Attachment  C  offere  addition- 
al Information  relative  lo  current  and  pro- 
posed poUutant  control  devices. 
Sincerely  youia. 

w.  DoNHAU  CftAWroao. 

Managing  Direetor. 


ATTACHHENT  A-STEAM  aECTUIC  PO««PLAHT  FUEL  DATA-1969 


City  and  sOity 


Type  Of  fuel         Amount 


Souict  Of  supplioi 


CONNECTICUT 
Hiltord.  CoMKtkut  Ufhl  (  P«n> 


Mootvillo.  Cesaacliait  U^l  *  Pootf . . 
Horwolk.  Coamdittt  UiM  (  Po«t.- 


ChI  777  930  tons  -.  Mostly  Ponnsylvsni*.  minor  amount  fiom 

West  Viiiima. 

(ML. 1.514.099  bantls Fotoijn. 

ill 

.  Cosl..- 


..  487.097  torn 

01 26,132  barttlj.... 

Gss 

.  Coal «42.»0SIDM 


uHartkmtmeWeUiM-. 
SUmfonl,  HartlonI  EMctrictitM 


.  Staailoii).. 


Oil 

Cai. 

..  CasI 

OH 

Gas 


...  31,415bairol». 

'"'.'ijiiiniiirriil'".. 

!'.'.".'M!9d7'lom;'.'.".".'.'." 


Mostiy  Pennsyhfania.  minor  amount  from 
Wast  Virginia. 
.  Foraisn. 

MoxtlY  Pennsylvania,  minor  amount  fiom 
Wast     Vlrpnla. 
.  Foialgn. 


.  Feftiis. 


.  Enilisk 

.  GiaaflvEII*.. 


.  Piarca.. 


l(a«Hai».Uoll«llll«»la»ti'>t_ 

Norwicli,  Norwidi  Doparlmtiit  ol  Public  Utilittos 

■aOinllort.  Wallin«lortl  Depaitmwil  ol  Puiilic  UOitm... 

HASSACHUSETTS 

Ca«il>Hd|i.C«iibn<l|oElecttic. Btackslono  Stia«t_. 

J.  Kendall  SqHaie 

WorcasKr,  Masasrtimtti  EleeBie 

Salam,  IM«  Eollaod  Pwtt 


OH 

fias.... 

.  Coal.. 

OH 

Cia.... 

.  CosL.. 

OH 

Cn.... 

.  Csal.. 

0) 

Sat... 


*'"..  Maslly  Paonsyhrsnia.  minor  aniMnl  lie 
Wast  Virginia. 

137  J67  bairals Foreiio 

47J4«iiicl 


.  I,6a9,t51  barrals... 


.  Vanazoola 


.  [Cossutnes  oil  and  las... 

.  IS.OSOtons 


.  West  Vulinis. 


....  Coal.., 

oa. 

GSL... 
....  Cosl.. 

M. 

Cas.... 
....  Coal.. 

Oil 

Sas... 
SalomHaibor CmI.. 

0«-.. 

Cas... 


.  WitatnStioM.... 


.  121,906  barrsb.... 
.  309.63»md 

:'506.Yi4tiarrBlV.'." 

.  1.0eO.5O2mcl 

.  SC.412lons 

.  16,010barr«ls 

!'243.'323ioiis.'!;!;! 
.  1,710.110  batrols.. 


.  Vaseliiala. 

.  Alfonottin. 
.  PMOsylvania 
.  VfnczacU. 


RHODE  ISUND 
Pawtuckat.  Backslooe  Valoy  Elactrie 


Pnwide«e«.  Itansiaiisolt  Eloctilc.. 


.  Pa«l»ckat  No.  1_ Cosl.. 

01..-. 

Ssa.. 
.  MsadwslsiSlntt Coal.. 

09.... 

Gss.. 
.  SouDiStnat Cost.. 

01... 

Gss.. 


.  lS0.4tlba>nb... 
.  171.16SIIICI 


.  U0I.O17  bamls.. 
.  972.061  md 


.  1.I44,IS9  barrels.. 
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City  and  utility 


Type  ol  hial        ktnM 


SowosoiasMliei 


NEW  lERSEV 

Sayorvilla.  larsoy  Contra!  Power  ft  Light 

South  Amhoy.  Jersey  Central  Po«er  A  light Woroei. 

Holland.  New  Jersey  Power  A  Ught Gilbert.. 


Ridgoland,  Public  Ssivica  Elacltlc  A  Gas. 


Sayorvillo CmI-- 

Gas-'.'.'! 

Woinei Coal.. 

Oil 

Gas... 
Coal.. 

Oil 

Gas-.- 
Coal.. 


.  ia»\  Vm- "«" 

.  727«8  barrels Imporle 

.  2,699,511  md Teias 


1.2S5396bsnals.. 


Impoflod. 


Newark,  Publit  Senifcs  ElacUie  »  Gas 

Jenoy  City,  Public  Ssrrlco  Elodric  A  Gas. 

NEW  YORK 
Now  York,  Cossolidatod  Edboo 


Oil 

Gas 

.  Coal 

Oil 

Gas 

.  Coal.... 

Oil 

Gas 


34i'4i4"loM"I"''-'^"'"""  17  percent  PennsyWania.  4 

ifciaioM""".'-'-'..'.---..-  --■  50  ponent  Peensylvauia,  50  poRsel  Watt 

Virginia. 


".\'.'i,iiMVimi'.'SS.'.'.'.'SS.'.'.'.'....  Louisiana,  Texas. 


..  3,039,344  barreb.. 

..  584,177  md 

..  ZajMUm 

...  2.S54319  barreb. . 
...  r,«41,130md 


.  Hess,  Sinclair.  Paragon. 
.  Leuisuna,  Texas. 
.  West  Virginia. 
.  Hess,  Sindaif.  Paragon. 
.  Louisiana,  Texas- 


.  As-rta. CL 1.747*27  ».._ 'STeS'^A™'^"'.2!SSrw'Si 

Virginia. 

M  _.  ..  IJMJB barrels Alrta.SouUi  America. 

c^  17843085md  Louisiana.  Texas. 

^_,.^  Si BoSiEs 5  percent  Kentucky.  18   percent  Peonsyl- 

.  Es»l«i»oi CO" a.ou»»"s ^^^  ^      ^^1  virgnus,  4«  ponsM 

West  Virginia. 

oa  2.102.019  banals Africa.  South  Amenca. 

fas' 22.221.340  Old Louisiana.  Texas. 

-  *»''•'•• Qjf' iJB4',2S2'baiiiis".".'."";.".'.".'"-'.'  Altica.Soutti  Amenca. 

Ssa'-'.'"" 6.23S»nid Louisiana.  Texas. 

.  Kant  A»o gwi ;::;;::;: 

c-i       i'oH'iM'mcf '.v.'..'.,  Louisiana,  Texas. 

^rtfruiKiii Si:;::'-".:"::too3;709»>.i.'.-: 5  pertent_Kentucky.  iij^^.ff::sL 


oa 675,745  b 

.  Si::::;:::".::'9i6>wi 


vania.  29  percent  Virginia.  49 
West  Virginia. 
.  Africa,  South  America. 


IHasd  PsiK  Long  ItUnd  Lighting.. 


5  percent  Kentucky.  18  percent  Pennsyl- 
vania. 29  percent  Virginia.  48  i 

Wast  Virginia. 

oa  7.433,120  barrels Alricj,  South  Amenca. 

Gas       '.'".'....  13*11.038  mcl Louisiana.  Texas. 

Coal  

Sc:;;::::;;;lSJ^fir:?!:::;:: 

rod  

0«  2:277,693  bands AInca,  Sou*  Amenta. 

Cat"""  li71S.015md    Louisiana.  Texas.  . -,    . 

g,,^ cS::;:.::::::  ik'su  Sons "viTp'SL"'  ""^•"^  "  '*™°'  *"* 

oa     1,254.390  Won Ubya.  Voeeroela 

Gb 8.254.483  0*1 Taoneoee    -— 


.  Shormsn  Crook. 
.  Waterside 


.  AInca.  South 
.  Loaisisna.  Texas. 


Gas. 
contMontaL 


Texas    Eastern.    Trans- 


Fsl  lodisam.  UngllUnd  UgbUoi 

Glenwood  Landing,  long  Island  Lighting- 


.  Far  Rodiaaray.. 


Coal  

"  Oil 820.801  barrels.. 

Gas. 1.044.169  md... 


.  Libya.  Veneivda. 
.  Tonnossee    Gas.    Texas 
continentaL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Middletowo,  Melioiiolilsn  Edison Crowtord 

Reading,  Metropolitan  Edison ft"*' 

Portland,  Metropolitan  Edison -.- Portland 

Reading,  Metropolitan  Edison '*"- 

York  Haven,  Pennsylvania  Power*  Li8M_ »»»»•'  l*"*-- 


.  Coal.. 
Oil-_. 
Gss... 


.  Coal.. 

Oil 

Gas... 

.  Coal.. 

ON 

GsiL.. 

.  Coal.. 
Oil.... 
Gis... 

.  Coal.. 
Oil- 
Gas-.. 

.  Coal.. 


.  2.073.521  barrels.. 
.  2.595.290  md 


.  199.213  Mns.... 
.  12.156  barreb.- 


.  172.317  Ions.... 
.  9.284  barreb.-.. 


.  1.0S5.212  tons-.. 
.  Atet  barrels— . 


Eastern.    Trans- 


Taaaossae   Ga^    Tolas    Easlara,    Tnna- 


.  PennsylaaniB. 

.  Gulf  Oil,  British  Petroleum. 


.  Ponnsytvania. 

.  Gulf  Oil  British  Petreleuffl. 


.  Pennsylvania. 

.  Gull  Oil,  Bnlish  PeltoleuBi. 


.  687,542  Ions.- - 
.  1634  iMrnIS-. 


.  Pennsylvania. 

-  Gulf  Oil.  British  Petroleum. 

;  94  perceiit  Poossjhmnia  6  pafcoal  West 
Viitinia. 


Hsiito,  Poonsylnnia  Pooni »  Ulht ™«° 

HoRwood,  Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light Holtmod. 

WiSi  lloirislDwn.  PbHsdelphia  Electric Barbados. 

Chester  Philadelphia  Electric Chester.. 

East  PikeUod.  Philadelphia  Elodrie Crumby.. 

Phibdetphia.  Philadelphia  Electric 

Eddystooe.  Philadolphb  EheJifc 

Phibdetphia,  phibdetphia  Ebctiic 


Dolsware... 
Eddystone.. 


Oil 

GsSL.... 

.  Coal.... 

Oil 

Gas 

.  Coal... 

oa 

Gst.-.. 

.  Coal... 

Oil 

Gas 

.  Coal... 

01. 

Gss-... 

.  Coal... 

oa 

Gas.... 

..  Coel 

oa 

Gas.... 

..  Coal... 

oa 

Sn.... 

..  CaaL.. 

Oil 

Gss 


Plant  wssrfiut  down  ii 
January  19G9. 


.  213.000  tons 

.  2(S.OOO  barreb 

.  3,116.000  md 

.  SO.OOOttns 

.  2.023.000  barreb.. . 
'.'767'0()0"tons;'.'."-- 
-  1,32,000  barrels.. 


.  196,000  tons 

.  3,001,000  barrels.. 


.  1.567.000  b,-. 

.  58.000  bomb 

I'MJno'ims.'--- 
.  Mi3.000  banris.. 


.  Peaosylvanb. 


.  West  Virgmia- 

.  Foreign,  mostly  Iresi  Paragon. 

Texas  Eastern,  TranscontinenbL 
.  Pannsyivann.  west  Virginia. 
.  Foreign,  mostly  from  Paregoe. 

\  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 
.  Foreign,  moslly  from  Paragoa. 

1  Pennsylvania^  West  Virginia. 
.  Foreign,  mostly  from  Paragon. 

'.  Peoosylvaab.  Wast  Virgins. 
.  Foreign,  mostly  Itooi  Paragon. 


■ob,  Was)  Vlrgma. 
nosoy  from  Paragon 
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cit|tM<i«utr 


Typt  af  hut         Aimiint 


Souna  sr  tuppliw 


l>ENKSV1.«AIIIA— CoMm 
niKMtUa.  PUIaMplila  Eladilc 

DELAWARE 
OHaoart,  Dttmjrva  Potm  AUghl 


.  Smithwark "S*'"' 

iti'.'.'- 


.  301,000  torn PMRSylvanw.  Wnt  Virgiitis. 

.  3,372,000  kamli fortitn.  nwsUy  Iran  ParafDR. 


.  DilnwlCKlFNo.3 Caal.. 

Oil... 
Gai  . 


WilniiiiMv  DMnunra  fmni  I  U|lit - Edfa  Maet  ... 

Hilbtera.  Dalnarvi  Powtr  &  Uffcl iiMtn  Riwf .. 

Dovtr.  Dovar  Daetrie  DapartmeaL - IWIa«fc«— . 


PfltrolMin  cske. 

RaAnarY  fas — 

.  Coal 

oa 

Gai 


21.97E  battak. GaHyOO. 


30.H>> 
n7.061  toas.... 

7>7.3a  banab.. 
l.t&^aKl... 
WjaOtoaa.... 
UM»  bariab... 


.  Cart n.llltMa.. 

M 220taciab.. 

SaL 659.160  axl.. 


bo. 
-  PanRsylvania.  Weal  Virginia. 

.  Pltiladelpliii,  Pa.,  rafinarias. 
.  Teias  anrl  Louialjna. 
.  Panntflvania,  Wast  Viriinia. 
PMnsyivinia  and  Naw  JarMy  rafinariai. 

.  Ponnsyrniua,  Waal  Virginia. 
.  Panmytvania. 
Do. 


04ST>ICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WadiaofM.  O.C.  Pitnaac  Elaetric  Pnw 


.  Bannii^i 

.  Burned  Paiat.. 


.  Coal 3S.la9tooa.... 

oa 2«1734  bairala.. 


.  IS|ianaolvli|iaia.lSparta<ilWailVii|Wa. 
.  Taias. 


.  79partantVininta,2lpafcan(WaslViniflia. 
.  Tatas. 


MA«flANO 
BaDiaion,  Bannion  Gaa  t  Elactiic. 


.  MU2llam WartWiiinii. 

.  221471  tanalt 


M 

Su 

.  Cad 400,297  baa 

Oil„. 203,220  batiab 

Cn„ 73,21)  anUm  cotlc  I 

.  Gaal 231,321  torn 

oa. 2,73*701  Danab... 


.  Variaus 

.  Paonaylaania, 

.  Varioui. 

.  AtknbcSaakoatdCoav. 

.  Pannsylvania. 

.  Various. 


.  i,at,ou  ton.. 
.  9.(17 1     - 


Vwnoa.  DalaunM  Poarof  I  U|M.. 


.Com,. 
0«... 
Gas.. 


,  UW]2laa 

.«]«,»  barak... 


.  242,133  loas 

.  179,007  barrals... 


.  Pannsytvania. 
.  VariMis. 
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>i 


City  and  ulikty 


Raliac 


Completion    Fual 


Annual  coosufflption 


Sourca  or  suppiiaf 


CODDECTICUT 

Montvilla,  Cwiiiaitkal  LiHit »  Po«af 

IMmattM.  HartlKd  QacUfe  U*! 

Hn  Hnm,  UmM  lltiaaaaNn. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Salem.  New  Entland  Pwrti 

SamanaL  Naw  tniland  Powaf 

NEW  JEDSEY 

Sewaran,  PaPlic  SaiYiM  Elaelrc  »  Sai 

Oo..._ 

NEWVO«K 

Astoria,  Consolidated  Edison 

Oo 

Nofthport,  Loot  IslanI  Liflltnil 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Waslnoftnmnla.  Paonsytyana  Po»ar  A  Uflil 

DELAWARE 

Oagiooro.  Detmarva  Power  t  Light 

Eilga  Moor.  Delmarva  Power  &  Light 

Dovar.  Oovar  Electric  Dapartmam 

MARTLANO 

Hawkins  Point.  Baltimora  ^K  A  ElacUK 

Viaoru.  Delmarva  Powaf  A  ught 

Ntwburg  (appros.)  Potomac  Qoctnc  Powor.. 

00 -- 

waAinglon.  D.C.  Potamac  Electnc  Power.... 


400  nn>.. 
400  ntv., 
40Oini.. 

4iOBBI.. 
tsamt.. 

400  mar.. 
400  mw.. 

800  mw.. 


1(7  mar.. 
400m... 
IOObk... 

400  MM... 
liOisoi... 
Hani... 
551  aiw.. 
275  ima... 


1971    dl 3.000.000  barreh Foraitn. 

1973 do 3,000,000  barrets Do. 

197S  M 2.522.1  Ubatrah Unlimni. 


1972  . 

1973  . 


.  4.119.200  barrels... 
.  4.199.200  barrals... 


1973  ..  ..do 1,400.000  barrals Hass.  Paragon,  Sinclair, 

1975  do 1,400.000  harrala Do. 

1974  do Ahlca.  SooOi  Aiaarlca. 

1974 do 00. 

1972 do 3.700.000  bartah Vanaioala. 


1971    Caal. 
1973 i 


an do.. 

1974    01 

1974 do.. 


.  I.>0a.«l0lons.. 
.  LiOO^OOOUns.. 


.  Pennsylvania, 
.  PUtodalpM^ 


ilvania.  Wast  VirglniA 
■     ~1„  itlioarias. 


1972 d 

1971  t 

1970  Coal. 

1971  Oil... 
1972 d 


1 770.000  banals.. 

agOEOOtons 

6JS(.0OO  barrals. 

1 539.500  barrals... 


vaiioos. 

Balljmora,  Md..  rafinarias. 

Pennsylvania.  Wast  Virginia. 

VafloiiMla. 

Do, 


AlSDXTtONAL    IiaVOAMATZON    TtML^TTVK    TO    Cttm- 
KKKT    AMD     PBOP0813J     PoLLtTTANT     COianOI, 

SALTivomx  (UB  urn  klscivxc 
TIM  Company's  plan  of  (»inpUaiica  wlLb 
th«  Ifarylacd  Air  Quality  Control  Standards 
proTldee  for  mbctanual  adrlltlonal  ooover- 
•lona  from  ooal  firing  to  oil  Orlng  dtirlzig 
1070  and  1071. 


ReliablUtating  electroatatlc  precipitators. 

CONSOLmATXD    EDISON 

In  1060  we  were  able  to  purobaae  3,900.000 
gallons  of  very  low  sulpbtir  oil  for  test  ptir- 
poaes.  Tbe  availability  of  tbls  very  low  stil- 
pbur  oU  (0.37% )  baa  been  Increasing  rapidly. 
Already  turbo-generator  units  1  and  2  nt 
AMotla  (namepUta  rating  180,000  UW  aaeb) 


are  being  fueled  witb  0.37%  sulphur  olL 
Unit  3  at  Aatorla  (nameplate  rating  335  UW) 
Is  scheduled  to  be  converted  from  coal  to 
OJ37%  sulphur  oil  by  Oct.  1, 1070  and  we  plan 
to  convert  units  4  and  6  at  Astoria  (name- 
plate  rating  380  UW  each)  to  burn  this  very 
low  sulphur  oU  by  the  faU  of  1071.  In  addi- 
tion the  company  has  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment that  tmtta  0  and  7  which  we  are  pro- 
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posing  to  buUd  at  AstorU  wUl  burn  0J7% 
sulphur  oU. 

Boflnerlea  are  now  being  built  In  Aruoa 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  reduce  the  sulphur 
content  of  VenezuelaTi  and  Colombian  oUs 
to  the  0.37%  level  In  addition.  Increasing 
amounts  are  becoming  available  from  Afri- 
can sources.  When  more  0.37%  sulphur  oU 
becomes  available,  we  wlU  Increase  our  pur- 
chases. Nevertheless,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  much  of  the  oU  we  plan  to  purchase 
in  the  yeare  1970-70  wlU  be  1%  sulphur 
and  how  much  will  be  OBTTc  sulphur  oil. 
To  date  Consolidated  Edison  has  Invested 
over  0150.000.000  to  control  the  emission  of 
pollutants.  Much  of  this  money  was  spent 
to  install  and  upgrade  electrostaUc  precipi- 
tators In  the  coal  bummg  planu  to  meet 
New  York  Cltys  stringent  requirements.  Due 
to  this  Improvement  and  the  purchasing  of 
low  sulphur  fuels.  Con  Edison  has  already 
done  much  to  Improve  the  quauty  of  the 
air  in  the  city.  According  to  data  from  tbe 
New  York  City  Department  of  Air  Resources. 
Con  Edison  hss  reduced  Its  emissions  of 
sulphur  dloKlde  by  SST.  and  of  ash  by  53% 
over  the  past  three  yeare. 

In  the  1970S  much  of  our  new  capacity 
vrtll  be  nuclear.  ConsaquenUy.  decreaalng 
amounts  of  fossil  fuel  will  be  required,  even 
though  the  amount  of  electricity  produced 
will  Increase.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  we 
expect  to  bum  considerably  less  than  halt  as 
much  coal  as  In  1969.  While  we  then  expect  to 
bum  almost  70%  more  oil  than  In  1969,  we 
expect  meet.  If  not  all.  of  that  oil  to  be  very 
low  sulphur  oil.  Therefore  m  this  decade  we 
believe  we  wlU  be  able  to  reduce  our  emissions 
of  both  sulphur  dioxide  and  ash  to  less  than 
25%  of  what  they  were  three  years  ago. 
Dsx,i4AavA  powxa  a  light 
A  precipitator  Is  proposed  on  Delaware  City 
No  3  boiler  which  is  currently  open  tor  bids 
that  are  expected  In  by  end  of  March.  1970. 
In  addlUon.  In  line  with  policy  to  reduce  air 
pollution,  our  plant  at  Edge  Moor.  Delaware 
U  being  converted  to  burn  100%  low  sulphur 
oil. 

OZNEBAl.    PTISLJC    tJTnJTIXS 

Emphasis  In  planning  future  generation 
Is  on  nuclear,  natural  gas  and  low-sulphm- 
oil  In  addition,  existing  planu  such  as  E.  H. 
Werner  hsve  converted  from  coal  and  plans 
have  been  made  for  converting  other  planta 
during  the  next  few  years. 

LONG    ISUJflD    UOHTIHG 


All  of  the  steam  generating  units  of  Par 
Bockaway.  E.  F.  Barrett  and  Olenwood  Power 
Stations  have  been  equipped  to  burn  low  sul- 
phur (1%)  oU.  In  addition.  lour  old  hollers 
in  Olenwood  Station  are  being  replaced  by 
now  efficient  oil  and/or  gas  fired  steam  gen- 
erators. 

Port  JeHerson  Power  Station,  now  burning 
oil  exclusively,  utilizes  combination  mechan- 
ical and  electrosutlc  dust  collectors  for  air 
pollution  control.  Northport  Power  station 
Units  1  and  2,  also  exclusively  oil  Bred,  are 
provided  with  efficient  mechanical  collectors, 
nmt  3.  now  under  construction,  will  employ 
an  electrostatic  precipitator  when  Bring  oil. 
If  plume  appearance  Is  Improved  over  Units 
1  and  2,  electrostatic  precipitators  will  be 
added  to  these  installations  for  aestheMe 
reasons. 

Other  means  applied  to  reduce  air  poUu- 
tlon  Include  operaung  with  low  excess  air 
and  the  use  of  additives  when  Bring  residual 
oil.  

NBW    IMOLAND   SIM  ISlC   SISIUA 

/.  Presently  used  measures  and  devieea 

(a)  Electrostatic  precipitators  and  me- 
chanical dust  ooUectocs  are  used  to  conUol 
partlculste  emission  from  stacks. 

(b)  Plus  gasses  are  dispersed  from  high 
stacks  to  reduce  ground  level  concentra- 
tions of  pollutants. 

(c)  Coal  pile  dust  abatement  I* 
pushed: 
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1,  In  reaarre  coal  pues  by  surface  sealing 
wlUl  an  asphalt  emulsion. 

a.  In  acuve  coal  pUes  by  spraying  wster 
onto  coal  as  needed  usmg  oscUlatmg  nozzles 
fed  from  a  permanent  piping  arrangement. 

(d)  Types  of  fuel  burnt  have  been  changed 
to  include  natural  gas  when  and  where 
available. 

(e)  Participation  In  ownership  of  nticlear 
generating  planu. 
//.  Presently  proposed  mettsures  ond  derices 

(a)  Higher  stacks  for  even  better  duper- 
slon  and  further  reduced  ground  level  con- 
centrations. ,     .     ., 

(b)  Use  of  low  content  sulphtir  fuel  oU 
during  periods  of  low  level  atmoapherlc  In- 
versions. 

(c)  Additional  nuclear  plant  participation. 

/;/.  Possible  future  measures  and  devices 
la)  Use  of  100%  low  sulphur  content  fuel. 
If  such  fuel  U  made  available  by  the  supply- 
ing oU  or  coal  companies  at  reasonable  cost. 

(b)  Use  of  addltlotuU  devices  with  present 
modes  of  generation— such  as  flue  gas  scrub- 
bers—which devices  today  are  being  re- 
searched, developed,  and  a  few  being  already 
tested  in  pilot  projectt. 

(c)  Use  of  a  baslcaUy  different  mode  of 
•eneratlon.  such  as  magneto-hydrodynamics 
(MHDl— present  research  Indicates  that  It 
la  a  more  efficient  cycle— therefore.  It  would 
produce  a  jlven  amount  of  electricity  using 
less  fuel  (I.e.— leas  poUutlon.) 

PZHNSTLVANIA   POWIB   a    LIGHT 

We  will  be  sble  to  meet  the  present  regu- 
lations of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania vrtth  the  exception  of  Stanton  which  U 
due  to  be  shut  down  In  1972.  As  to  the  pro- 
nosed  regulations  for  Pennsylvania,  we  !»- 
neve  it  wUl  be  extremely  difficult  to  comply. 
Our   studies  on  tbe  present   generation  of 
sulphur  removal  devices  leads  us  to  believe 
It  will  be  four  or  Ave  years  tjefore  these  or 
other  sulphur  removsl  devices  will  be  de- 
Uvered  for  modern  fossil  fuel  planta. 
ptjBLic  aasvica  xlbct»ic  *  osa 
In  1969  the  Company  Initiated  steps   to 
convert  Bergen  Generating  Ststlon  from  M^ 
Bring  to  low-sulphur  oil.  This  representaa 
another  major  effort  by  Public  Service   to- 
ward  the  elimination  of  air  poUuUon.  This 
will   leave  only  two  stations  In  our  system 
which  vrtll  still  bum  coal  regularly.  One  of 
these— Hudson   Generation   Station— Is   the 
newest  station  in  the  system  and  has  the 
most  modem  and  efficient  poUutlon  control 
devices  obtainable   The  other— Mercer  Oen- 
eraUng  Station— Is  undergoing  a  06  mUUon 
addition  to  lu  electrostatic  precipitator  In- 
stallation to  bring  l«  performance  up  to  the 
same  high  standards  of  pollution  control. 

Our  constmctlon  program  provides  for  nu- 
clear  gas-turbine,  and  low-sulphur  oU-bum- 
ing  unlu  In  this  manner  we  wlU  move  fur- 
ther toward  our  goal  of  virtually  eliminating 
air  poUutlon  by  our  planu  In  the  Tuture. 

NOKTHKSST    Ulll,lliAa 

With  respect  to  devices  for  controlling  air 
pollution,  all  Northeast  Utilities  coal  flred 
production  unlU  have  devices  for  removal 
of  particulate  matter  resulting  from  com- 
bustion. The  company  Is  also  planning  s  siU- 
phur  removal  pilot  project  and  continues  to 
do  research  on  air  quality  control.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  propoaed  directive  of  the  Con- 
necticut Clean  Air  Commission,  Northeast 
Utilities  plans  to  convert  aU  fossil  fuel  steam 
generating  unlu  to  fuel  containing  not  more 
than  1.0  percent  sulphur  as  of  September  1, 
1971 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  short 
of  a  nuclear  attack  It  Is  Impossible  to 
Imagine  a  worse  contingency  than  a 
major  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  oil  In  the 
United  States  This  would  be  analogous 
to  a  transportation  stoppage,  a  contin- 
gency the  VS.  Government  has  gone  to 
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extraortllnary  lengths  to  forestall.  Any 
significant  failure  In  crude  oil  supplies 
would  not  only  shut  down  electric  power, 
but  would  create  havoc  In  our  system. 
Without  an  alternative  fuel  the  move- 
ment of  aircraft,  trucks,  buses,  privately 
owned  automobiles,  barges,  boats,  and 
ships  could  be  halted,  and  through  im- 
moblllsiation  of  transporutlon  virtually 
all  Industry  could  be  shut  down.  Electric 
power  generation,  lacking  fuel,  would  de- 
crease. If  not  cease,  and  our  economy 
could  descend  into  utter  chaos. 

The  alternative  is  to  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  price  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  Industry  and  re- 
sources— not  only  of  oil  and  gas  but.  also, 
synthetic  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels — 
knowing  thai  regardless  of  world  events 
our  energy  supply  Is  secure. 

Society's  needs  are  broader  than  reli- 
able energy  alone;  they  extend  to  an  Im- 
mediate requirement  for  "clean"  forms  of 
energy  for  automobiles  as  well  as  for 
electric  generating  plants.  The  likelihood 
of  abandoning  the  current  per  capita 
energy  production  and  the  accompanying 
high  standard  of  Uvlng  Is  remote.  There- 
fore, the  remedy  Is  to  coordinate  our  en- 
vironmental policies  with  a  compatible 
fuels  and  energy  poUcy,  where  none  now 
exists. 

Until  recently  energy  growth  has  been 
spurred  on  by  aggressive  marketing  and 
promotional  rates  and  Oovemment  poli- 
cies. Such  promotional  techniques  as 
•■Gold  Medalion  Homes,"  "All  Electric 
Living."  and  "Ready  Kilowatt"  have 
stimulated  consumption  to  the  point  that 
peak  energy  consumption  now  occurs  In 
the  summer  months.  Reportedly.  10  years 
ago,  peak  loads  occurred  the  week  before 
Christmas ;  now  the  high  loads  are  in  the 
summer  and  the  peaks  run  for  4  months 
Instead  of  1  week. 

One  of  the  difficulties  cited  Is  strongly 
promotional  pricing  policies  or  rate  struc- 
tures. Currently  the  greater  one's  use  of 
electricity,  the  lower  the  unit  cost.  In 
light  of  the  crisis  before  us  there  is  ade- 
quate basis  to  question  how  well  these 
rate  structures  are  performing  In  terms 
of  overall  national  needs.  A  national 
energy  policy  should  consider  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  restructuring  electric 
rates  to  taper  the  growth  of  electric 
energy  consumption  In  affluent  America. 
Pricing  structures  have  also  empha- 
sized direct  costs  of  energy  production, 
neglecting  the  mdlrect  social  costs  such 
as  the  Impact  of  energy  production  on 
the  air,  water,  and  land,  and  on  the  peo- 
ple. As  steam  electric  powerplants  have 
Increased  to  size,  their  environmental 
Impacts  have  been  passed  on  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  Increased  air  pollution  and 
Increased  thermal  loading  of  rivers,  or 
"thermal  pollution." 

The  general  public,  however,  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  deal  directly  with 
these  environmental  costs.  Utilities  are 
l)elng  required  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  This  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for 
air  pollution  control,  for  cooling  towers 
to  dissipate  waste  heat,  and  for  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  more  com- 
patible with  the  surrounding  landscape. 
In  turn,  these  expenditures  must  be  re- 
flected In  rate  structures. 
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AddltlonBll7.  the  price  of  coal  must  re- 
flect tbe  cost  o{  health  aad  safety  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  health  of  this  work 
force,  vital  to  reliable  energy  suppUes. 
The  cost  of  nuclear  plants  must  reflect 
occupation  standards  in  uranium  mines 
and  ecnissions  standards  for  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  energy  costs  must  be- 
gin to  reflect  research  and  development 
expenditures  to  perfect  new  sources  of 
power  generation  and  perfecting  means 
for  placing  transmission  lines  under- 
ground. 

Tbe  public  should  be  made  aware  that 
low  cost  nuclear  power  was  possible  be- 
ouise  the  Congress,  through  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  subsidized  and  pro- 
moted a  multlbillion-doUar  nuclear 
power  industry.  Through  1967.  a  $2.3 
billion  subsidy  was  provided  to  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  program.  While  the 
benefits  of  this  program  ai;>peared  high, 
such  selective  subsidizing  may  wdl  have 
contributed  materially  to  our  current  en- 
ergy crisis  and  retarded  synthetic  fuel 
developments. 

The  public  must  be  made  aware  that 
environmental  protection  will  mean 
higher  prices  for  electricity.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  is  all  bad;  the  higher 
prices  will  reflect  the  real  cost  of  pro- 
ducing electricity,  and  Instill  an  aware- 
ness that  the  availability  of  energy  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted  at  the  flick  of 
a  switch. 

The  Immediate  question  that  must  be 
asked  is:  Can  the  envlrotunent  be  pre- 
served while  providing  reliable  and  ade- 
quate energy  supplies? 

There  is  an  obvious,  immediate  need 
for  both  short-term  and  long-term  fuel 
planning. 

The  first  task  is  to  understand  the 
environmental  implications  of  the  use  of 
alternative  fuels.  Then  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  current  fuel  usage  can  be 
estimated  and  the  advantages  of  alterna- 
tive fuel  patterns  determined. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  con- 
trolling of  particulate  emissions  from 
power  production  may  well  require  the 
development  of  new  control  technologies. 
Current  techniques  for  powerplants  do 
not  cope  adequately  with  the  low-resis- 
tivity ashes  resulting  from  the  combiis- 
tlon  of  low-sulfur  and  cleaned  coals  or 
the  emission  byproducts  of  such  desul- 
furization  processes  as  limestone  injec- 
tion. Even  improving  particulate  collec- 
tion efficiencies  from  an  average  of  86 
percent  to  99  percent  will  not  offset  the 
impact  resulting  from  Increased  growth 
In  generating  capacity. 

Recently,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  particulate  control.  Although 
control  and  collection  efficiencies  con- 
tinue to  rise  the  fine  particulates  escape 
into  the  atmosphere.  These  fine  particu- 
late emissions  are  expected  to  Increase 
fourfold  between  1970  and  the  year  2000. 

Because  they  are  easily  inhaled  and 
retained  in  the  lungs  the  fine  particu- 
lates are  most  hazardous  to  public 
health.  They  also  offer  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  Inadvertent  weather  modi- 
flcatlon.  particularly  near  urban  areas. 

There  exists  unequivocal  evidence  that 
the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  has  added 
materials  to  the  atmosphere  that  are 
capable  of  causing  global  changes  in 
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the  earth's  temperature.  The  tempera- 
ture changes  that  are  being  discussed 
are  not  large  and  most  probably  will  be 
felt  only  over  a  long  period. 

Nitrogen  oxides  are  produced  by  all 
combustion  processes.  The  current  esti- 
mate of  9  million  tons  annuEdly  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  about  25  million 
by  the  year  2000.  Currently  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  these  emissions  from  stationary 
sources  is  from  power  production.  This 
contribution  is  expected  to  Increase  to  60 
to  70  percent  in  30  years. 

The  development  of  technology  for 
controlling  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  lags 
well  behind  that  for  sulfur  oxides.  Al- 
though there  is  considerable  potential 
for  improvement  in  controlling  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  from  the  combustion  of 
oil  and  gas.  techniques  for  controUing 
emL-iSions  from  coal-fired  plants  are  not 
yet  demonstrated  in  either  pilot  or  pro- 
totype stages. 

According  to  tbe  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  development  It  may  well  be 
10  or  more  years  before  methods  are 
available  to  control  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  from  powerplants  Significant 
reductions  may  take  even  longer  un- 
less special  attention  Is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  reliable  control  alterna- 
tives applicable  to  both  new  and  existing 
facilities.  Nitrogen  oxide  levels  in  the  am- 
bient air  can,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
almost  triple  in  the  next  30  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  offer  a 
second  table  showing  projected  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  from  1970  to  2000  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  ll.-KOJECTED  ANNUAL  UNCONTHOLLEO  NITROGEN 
OXIDE  EMISSIONS,  1970-21100 

[In  millKMU  of  bns  pw  yMi) 


Tolal  imissniis 

Powerpbnb 

emissions 

With 

KUieul 

With 

Wilhoiil 

breeder 

breeder 

breeder 

breeder 

rni 

reader 

reector 

reader 

reador 

isro.-. 

10.9 

10.1 

4.8 

4.8 

1975..  . 

12.5 

12.5 

5.7 

5.7 

19«0.... 

14.3 

1S.0 

7.2 

8.8 

1990.... 

19.5 

2aa 

11.6 

13.2 

2000... 

25.3 

27.3 

19.5 

11.3 

Reiarence  Soaila.  r.  W.  I  Haasebrudi.  R.  ?..  Polliilioii  Inm 
Combaslian  of  Rnsil  Foeh".  paper  presented  at  Nat'ooal 
Pollution  Control  Conlerence  and  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 
Calilorma  (Apr.  1-3.1970). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
more  critical  and  immediate  problem  is 
sulfur  ojtides.  Projected  emission  levels 
through  the  year  2000  present  a  disturl)- 
Ing  picture.  Electric  power  production, 
which  now  accounts  for  70  percent  of 
current  sulfur  oxide  emissions,  will 
amoimt  to  90  percent  of  anticipated 
emissions  in  30  years. 

Although  the  Impact  of  increased  sul- 
fur oxide  emissions  from  power  produc- 
tlcm  will  not  be  felt  equally  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  public 
which  considers  present  sulfur  oxide  lev- 
els a  health  hazard,  will  consider  pro- 
jected increases  intolerable. 

Methods  are  under  study  for  controlling 
sulfur  oxides  emissions  by  fuels  substi- 
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tutioa  For  examine,  replacing  high  sul- 
fur coal  for  low  sulfur  coal;  fuel  switch- 
ing, or  changing  from  one  fuel  to  another. 
For  example,  switching  from  coal  to  gas; 
or  postcombustion  or  flue  gas  treatment 
to  remove  atmospheric  contaminants. 

The  disturbing  fact  is  the  Inadequacy 
of  this  effort.  If  we  assume  that  the  con- 
trol processes  under  industry-supported 
development  are  applied  as  developed — 
case  I — an  estimated  fourfold  to  flvefold 
increase  is  expected.  This  represents  the 
current  baseline  development  program. 

Under  a  development  program  support- 
ed Jointly  by  Qovemment  and  industry — 
case  n — a  higher  level  of  control  re- 
sults: even  then  a  threefold  to  fourfold 
increase  would  be  expected  nationally  by 
the  year  2000.  This  assumes  that  all  an- 
ticipated initial  commercialization  dates 
are  achieved  and  all  the  processes  under 
development  are  successfully  developed, 
which  Is  a  rather  optimistic  view.  Mr. 
President,  data  supporting  these  observa- 
tions are  included  in  table  HT:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  Included  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE    IM.-PRO)ECTED   ANNUAL   CONTROLLED    SULFUR 
OXIDE  EMISSIONS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES,  1970-2000 

jMilieiu  04  Ions  per  year 


Emissioiis  »itli  breeder 

Emissions  wittmil 

reactor 

breeder  reactor 

Year 

Ca»l 

Case  II 

Caial 

Case  II 

1970... 

37 

37 

37 

37 

« 

44 

46 

40 

1910... 

54 

46 

57 

44 

1990... 

71 

57 

12 

62 

2000... 

116 

n 

126 

« 

Soorce:  Hansebrauch.  R.  P.  and  Spaite.  P.  v.,  "Pollulioo  from 
l*oerer  Ptodoction."  paper  presented  at  National  LimeslDM 
Institute  25th  Annual  Conyentioa,  Washington.  O.C.  (Jan.  21-23 
1970).  Spaifl.  P.  W..  and  Hantebraocli.  R.  P..  "Sulfur  Oxide 
ftHotiee;  An  Environmeatal  guilty  Problem  Requiring  Re- 
aaeenUe  ReaoNit*  Maflatemoot "  uper  presented  al  191b 
Canadian  Chenical  Engineering  Conference.  Canadian  Society 
of  Chemical  EngiiMets,  Edmonton.  Alberta  (OcL  19-22. 1969). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sidering the  critical  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, a  review  of  the  available  control  al- 
ternatives is  warranted. 

Two  immediately  available  control 
techniques  are  fuel  substitution  and  fuel 
cleaning.  Both  these  alternatives  are 
limited  by  available  fuel  reserves  and 
cleaning  capabilities.  Low-sulfur  fuel 
substitution  will  reduce  sulfur  oidde 
emissions:  however,  the  general  unavail- 
ability of  low-sulfur  fuels  and  the  tech- 
nological difficulties  inherent  in  desul- 
furization  limit  the  Impact  of  this  alter- 
native. 

Although  low-sulfur  coal — less  than  1 
percent  sulfur  by  weight — comprises  67 
percent — or  522  billion  tons — of  the  total 
national  reserves,  only  6  peroent — or  44 
billion  tons — is  situated  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  geographic  depend- 
ence severely  limits  the  availability  of 
low-sulfur  coals  in  such  critical  areas  as 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  considerable  Federal  effort  has  been 
launched  to  involve  the  coal  Industry  In 
coal  cleaning:  however,  there  remains 
some  dissatisfaction  within  the  industry. 
This  is  understandable  In  those  Instances 
where  a  coal  may  be  uncleanable,  but  it 
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Is,  in  my  opinion,  an  unrealistic  vlew- 
ix)int  for  the  Industry  as  a  whole  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  on  tlie  cleanabillty  of 
coal  in  four  Appalachian  States  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DspuTaizKT  or  Health, 

E»t7CAT10N,   AND   WBl.rAlZ, 

April  17,  1»70. 
To:  Mr.  Blcbard  Boyca,  oblet  clerk,  acnsta 

Public  Worics  Committee. 
Subject:  Coal  cleaning. 

1.  We  are  malung  a  considerable  effort  to 
Involve  the  coal  Industry  In  our  coal  cleaning 
pUoc  plant.  Plans  are  now  laid  to  negotiate 
a  ST  mliUcci  contract  for  that  purpose. 

3.  There  stui  remains  some  rllsaflectlon 
with  coal  cleaning  wltbln  the  coal  Industry. 
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This  is  understandable  m  thoee  cases  where 
the  owner  ol  the  mine  may  possess  an  un- 
cleanable coeil.  It  Is  not  understandable  from 
the  broad  coal  Industry  viewpoint. 

3.  Because  of  your  especial  Interest  in 
activities  under  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  and  partic- 
ularly Section  104,  as  weU  as  aaK>clatad 
knowledge  with  the  coal  Industry,  I  am 
sendinji  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Paul  W. 
Spaite  to  James  R.  Qarvey  together  with 
tabular  material  entitled  "Cleanabillty  of 
Test  Coals  Prom  Selected  Seams  In  4  Ap- 
palachian States." 

Jome  T.  MmDLXToN, 

Commifsion«r. 

DsPAsrasKHT  or  Hbaltr, 
Education,  and  Welta*!, 

.gpril  I».  H70. 
Mr.  jAuxs  B.  Oaevit. 

President  and  Director  of  Research.  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Research,  Inc..  UonroeviUe.  Pa. 
Deae  Jim:  EncloGed  you  win  find  further 
mformatlon  on  tbe  mine  testing  pragram.  X 
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think  the  data  wUl  answer  questions  wtslcb 
came  up  at  tbe  AprU  8th  meeting  with  your 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  table  entitled.  "Cleanabillty  of  Test 
CXjals  Prom  Select«d  Seams  In  4  Appalachian 
States"  shows  which  seams  the  mines  shown 
on  my  hand  out  map  were  working-  Table  1 
is  a  sununary  showing  how  many  of  the  37B 
mines  tested  to  date  are  Inherently  low  m 
suUtir  on  "deanable"  to  leas  than  1%.  Table 
2  shows  the  annual  production  for  tbe  same 
group  of  mines.  Tou  will  note  that  we  have 
tested  mines  representing  over  240  million 
tons  of  annual  production  and  find  over  30?r 
are  Indicated  to  t>e  less  than  1%  sulfur  or  are 
cle&nable  to  less  than  1%.  This  group  repre- 
sents over  aovo  of  the  annual  production 
which  was  tested. 

ThanEs  again  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss our  programs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Path,  W.  Spaite. 
Director,    Bureau    0/    Bnifineering    and 

Physical  ScieneeM. 


CltANABIUTY  OF  TEST  COALS  FROM  SELECTED  SEAMS  IN  4  APPALACHIAN  STATES 


Pennsyftrania-Maryland 


L  Kittannlnt.... 
M.  IWHnnni... 
U.  KiglBinni... 

L  Freeport 

U.  Fneport 

derton , 

Pimbungk 

BreoAville 

Mahoning 

U.  Mercer 

Baaerstown 


IS  . 

2 

6  . 

7 
U  . 

1. 

?  . 

I 


a 

14 

( 
t 

M 
4 

17 
2 
7 
1 


I  EC— "Easily  deeneUe"  iriien  siiKir  Is 
ta  over 90 peroent stilop siie ol H inch. 


radueed  to  1  portent  or  less  and  recovery  of  8.Ln.'s 


1  C— "Clesnable"  when  suBur  b  reduced  to  1  percent  or  less  and  B.tu.  noovery  b  U 
at  a  top  size  ol  14  mesh. 
•  T— Number  of  mines  tested,  Apr.  14. 197a 


TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  MINES  TESTED-BT  STATE  AND  CLEAHABILITY  CATtGOBT 


Numlier 


Colorado 

llltnob 

Indiana.... 


Kentijcky.. 
Msryteod  . 


6 
3 
5  ... 

a 

10 

e... 

4  ... 

Jl  ... 
10 


Total  number 
nim  tested 


Number 


Nomlier 
C> 


Virginia.. 

Westvirginie.. 


4  - 

a 


47 
S. 


6  t. 


•  EC— "Easily  cloanaMe"  erhen  sulfur  n  reduced  t 
b  over  90  percent  it  i  top  size  tf  H  inchss. 


B 1  percent  or  less  and  recoeery  of  B.Ui.'s        '  C— "Cleeneble "  ehen  sulfur  ii  reduced  to  I  percent  or  less 
St  a  top  size  of  14  mesh. 
I  LS— Low  sulfur  <  1  portent— oriiinally  in  raw  coal. 

TABLE  ll.-PRODUCTION  Of  MINES— BY  STATE  AND  CUANABILIIY  CATEGORY 


eed  B.tu.  reeevery  b  n  portsnt 


Tolei  Tout 

nomber  prodoction 

mines  ol  mines    Pioduction 

tested  tostod              EC ' 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas.. 
Cotorado.. 
llUnois.... 
Indiana... 

Ion 

Kansas  ... 
Kenlachy.. 
Maryland.. 


3.150 
1.291 
1.724 
53.754 
13.476 
713 
1.921 
47.6C7 
16.721 


^ 

sn 

366 

1.724 

5.992 
469 

5n ... 

1  579 

201  ... 

5n  ... 

2.356 

2.356 

2.356 

Totll  Tom 

Minber     prodnctioii 

niMt        el  miMS 


Hissouri ^. 

Ohio 

OkWMH 

Pofuisylvaaia.. 

TttllWUM 

VIriMa 

WtstVlnlnU.. 

Total... 


J.  MS 

32.8S(  2.3M  tW -;■ 

>M  U!  ,  *E 

32.464  7.W  •.«S4  1,05 

2.$13 tow 

2.202 t2tB 

tt.775  Z.5M  1.558  2.125 

Z40.6&3  22.005  1I.9QS  12.304 


I  EC— "Easily  cleantbia"  when  sulfur  is  rMliiced  to  1  ptrcml  or  loss  and 
DVflf  90  percent  ai  lop  sae  ol  H  iiwli 


o(  B.t.B.'»  is       »  C— •  Cl»»ible"  wHeit  wftir  H  roducad  to  I  ptnant  o«  less  and  B  Lb.  tKOtvy  is  80  pt rcwit  it 
a  top  sin  ol  14  mesh. 

*  LS— Low  sulfur  «1  percent)  orifiaaHr  in  nw  coal. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  coal  supplied  from  proven  re- 
serves often  can  be  cleaned,  recent  stud- 
ies Indicate  that  only  about  10  percent 
can  be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  oX  1 
percent  sulfur  coal.  An  additional  12  per- 
cent l5  cleanable  to  the  equivalent  of  1.5 
F>ercent  sulfur  coal.  Extrapolation  of 
these  test  results  to  unproven  coal  re- 
serves is  difficult.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  coal  cleaning  will  provide 
only  limited  supplies  of  low-sulfur  coal 
for  areas  now  consuming  higher  sulfur 
coals. 

As  for  coal,  there  Is  also  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  naturally  occurring  low-sulfur  re- 
sidual oil  In  the  world.  The  paradox  is 
that  In  1966  the  United  States  produced 
the  largest  supply  of  low-sulfur  crude 
Gil — containing  less  than  0.5  percent  sul- 
fur—in the  free  world.  By  1968.  however. 
domesUc  refineries  had  decreased  their 
production  of  powerplant  residual  oil  to 
such  an  extent  that  65  percent  or  422 
million  out  of  680  million  barrels  of  resid- 
ual oU  consumed,  were  imported.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Residual  oil  can  be  desulfurlzed  but 
supplies  are  limited  and  for  the  most 
part  are  dependent  on  Venezuelan 
sources.  The  usefulness  of  this  alterna- 
tive in  affecting  any  regional  fuel  mix 
is  obviously  limited  by  ocean  transport. 
Fuel  switching — for  example,  from 
coal  to  oil — is  a  third  alternative  for  re- 
ducing environmental  Impacts.  Feasibil- 
ity Is  restricted  by  both  the  availability 
of  lower  environmental  impact  fuels  as 
well  as  the  capability  of  a  facUitj-  to 
utilize  a  different  fuel.  The  greatest  po- 
tential for  environmental  Improvements 
ts  in  switching  to  natural  gas. 

Industry  plans  call  for  the  importa- 
tion of  liquified  natural  gas — LNO — by 
tanker.  Obtaining  large  quantities  of 
LNG  from  foreign  sources  wiU  be  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  tankers  avail- 
able as  well  as  the  availability  of  ter- 
minal storage  facilities.  An  added  factor 
Is  the  yet  unresolved  reliability  question. 
The  fourth  alternative  is  to  remove 
sulfur  oxides  from  flue  gases  after  com- 
bustion. Many  processes  are  under  devel- 
opment and  In  varying  states  of  labora- 
tory bench  scale,  pilot  plant,  or  advanced 
scale  demonstration.  With  each  day 
more  information  Is  gathered  and  we  are 
brought  closer  to  determ^ining  the  eco- 
nomics of  all  these  processes. 

The  Air  Quahty  Act  of  1967  provided 
for  a  major  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  air  pollution  control  research. 
While  effort  has  not  met  the  congres- 
slooally  estimated  needs,  some  processes 
have  fallen  short  of  expectation:  others 
are  approaching  commercial  statxis.  But 
the  effort,  as  a  whole,  has  been  inade- 
quate. Euid  both  Government  and  indus- 
try are  to  blame. 

Last  year  this  program  was  analyzed 
by  a  National  Academy  of  Engineering- 
National  Reseracb  Council  Ad  Hoc 
Panel  on  the  Control  of  Sulfur  Dioxide 
from  Stationary  Combustion  Sources. 
As  was  expected,  their  report  concluded 
that  "contrary  to  widely  held  belief, 
commercially  proven  technology  for 
control  for  sulfur  oxides  from  combus- 
tion processes  does  not  exist,"  and  a  5- 
year  research  plan  was  recommended. 
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The  1967  projection  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  a  5-year  research  and  de- 
velopment plan  relating  to  the  control 
of  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from  stationary 
sources  called  for  $394  million.  Including 
$215  for  the  period  from  1968  through 
1970.  In  this  3-year  period  the  estimated 
actual  expenditure  was  only  $82  mlllton. 
or  $123  billion  behind  schedule. 

Yet,  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
fiscal  1971  is  $26  million  compared  to  an 
estimated  research  and  development 
need  of  $94  million. 

As  anticipated  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  was: 

Federal  reecoxch  and  development  on  sul- 
fur oxides  and  nJixogen  oxide  control  tech- 
nology fthould  be  accelerated.  Sulfur  oxldee 
control  technology  (or  I&rge  coaJ-and-oU- 
flred  power  plADts  should  be  demonstrated 
In  actual  operation  so  that  the  technology 
can  be  applied  throughout  the  industry. 

The  Council's  report  also  recommends  ■ 
A  more  balanced  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  necessary  to  hasten  the 
development  of  more  efficient  energy  proc- 
esses. Although  control  teclinology  for  sulfur 
oxides  will  provide  appreciable  Improvement 
for  several  decades,  a  longrun  answer  to  this 
type  of  air  pollution  lies  in  better  energy 
conversion  processes  which  will  emit  leas 
pollutanu  per  unit  of  energy  produced  Oasl- 
fled  coal,  fluldlzed  bed  oombustlcn.  breeder 
reactors,  and  nuclear  fusion  all  hold  promise. 
Although  research  for  new  nuclear  power 
sources  has  already  received  significant  sup- 
port, greater  attention  must  be  given  lo  iheae 
other  processes.  Even  now.  the  Nation  needs 
to  use  Its  fuel  resources  more  effectively 
through  development  of  a  national  energy 
poUcy.  Such  a  poUcy  would  guide  the  use  of 
natural  gas.  low-sulfur  coal  and  oil.  and 
other  energy  resources  to  assure  their  avail- 
ability and  minimize  air  pollution. 

I  hope  this  recommendation  receives 
better  support  from  the  administration 
than  has  the  development  of  sulfur 
oxides  control  technologj'. 

The  last  year  has  seen  progress,  how- 
ever. As  of  last  week  four  sulfur  oxide 
control  demonstrations  have  been  ini- 
tiated and  three  additional  projects  are 
under  negotiation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  selected  reports  and  corre- 
spondence supporting  these  observations 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoftD. 
as  follows: 
AsATxurNT  or  Sttltum  Oudc  Emissions  FaoM 

drsTTONAaT  CoMStrsTToiff  Sotnccs 
(Prepared  by  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  Control  of 
8ulf\ir  Dioxide  from  Stationary  Combustloa 
Sources.  Committee  on  Air  Quality  Man- 
agement, Committee  on  Pollution  Abate- 
ment and  Control.  Division  of  Engineering. 
National  Researcb  Cotincll) 

1.    fiUHMAET    AKD    CONCX.UBIONB 

ControlUng  and  Improving  the  quality  of 
our  envlroEunental  resources  Is  a  growing 
concern  of  the  nation  National  and  regional 
goals  and  standards  for  air  quality  manage- 
ment are  being  defined.  Capital  investments 
of  billions  of  dollars  will  be  required  to  in- 
stall procesees  to  meet  these  standards.  Keep- 
ing these  costs  within  bounds,  while  still  at- 
taining an  acceptable  level  of  control  within 
the  shortest  practical  period  of  time,  will  call 
for  the  be.5r  efTorts  and  most  careful  planning 
at  all  levels  from  individuals,  civic  groups. 
and  companies  through  local,  regional,  state, 
and  Federal  aganclML 
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The  emission  of  SO,*  from  combustion  of 
fiulfur-bearing  coal  and  oil,  primarily  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  energy.  Is  second  only 
to  the  emission  of  pollutanu  from  Internal 
combustion  engines  In  quantity  of  pollutants 
discharged  to  the  national  air  environment. 
During  the  next  20  years,  the  nauonal  re- 
quirement for  electrical  energy  Is  expected  to 
more  than  triple.  The  supply  of  natural  gas. 
a  low-«ulfur  fuel,  Is  expected  to  decrease  In 
about  10  years,  and  petroleum  products  may 
reach  their  maximum  availability  In  about  30 
years.  To  supply  the  needed  electricity,  the 
use  of  coal  Is  expected  to  triple  by  the  year 
3000.  when  It  Is  expected  that  the  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  will  about  equal  the  use  of  coal, 
after  which  the  requirement  for  coal  will 
start  a  downward  trend. 

The  substitution  of  low-sulfur  fuels,  the 
only  presently  available  method  for  reducing 
SO,  emissions.  Is  restricted  by  the  limited 
avallabtUty  of  natural  gas,  low-sulfur  oil.  and 
low-sulfur  coal.  More  rapid  expansion  of  the 
application  of  nuclear  energy  is  constrained 
by  engineering  and  econonilc  problems,  in 
addition  to  siting  problems,  that  are  of  grow- 
ing concern  to  all  plannmg  of  major  elec- 
tricity generating  Installations  By  the  late 
IDSO's.  new  fossil-fueled  plants  may  employ 
magnetohydrodynamlc  ( MHD )  generatorB 
followed  by  conventional  steam  bollere.  or  by 
an  advanced  gas-turblne/steam-power  cycle. 
The  combined  energy  conversion  efficiency 
of  such  plants  is  expected  to  be  In  the  range 
of  60  percent  to  SO  percent  compared  with 
about  40  percent  for  modem  conventional 
plants,  which  would  result  In  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  In  SO,  emissions.  However,  the 
hinh  operating  temperature  of  MHD  uniU 
may  result  in  Increased  NO,  emlaslons. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  energy  con- 
version efficiency,  the  fast  breeder  nuclear 
reactor  produces  a  net  gain  of  fissionable 
material  and  thereby  reduces  the  net  cost  of 
fuel.  The  Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon  Is 
planning  a  5O0  MW  fast  breeder  demonstra- 
tion plant  for  1976  and  expects  the  flnrt 
commercial  units  to  start  up  about  1986  in 
the  United  States 

Therefore,  the  reduction,  of  SO.^  emiaaiona 
from  stationary  combusion  sources,  in  the 
next  5  to  20  yeara.  will  depend  eery  largely  on 
the  development,  drmonstration.  and  oppH- 
cation  of  a  combination  of  technologies  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  stUfvr  In  coal  and 
petroleum  products  from  reochinff  the  at- 
mosphere through  the  combustion  processes. 
The  technology  for  removal  of  sulfur  from 
oil  is  being  developed  by  a  numt>er  of  oil 
companlee.  and  the  panel  does  not  believe 
that  NAPCA  should  contribute  slgnlBcnntly 
to  these  developments. 

Although  broader  application  and  refine- 
ment of  existing  technology  could  increase 
the  quantity  of  low-sulfur  coal  available. 
there  are  no  cleaning  or  washing  processes 
presently  in  sight  that  have  the  potential  for 
substantially  reducing  sulfur  content  below 
levels  presently  being  achieved.  This  empha- 
sises the  need  for  new  concepts  in  engineer- 
ing and  chemical  approaches  to  the  desulfur- 
Izatlon  of  coal 

In  addition  to  Joint  support  by  groups  of 
uttlltlea.  a  number  of  Industrial  organiza- 
tions have  commuted  significant  funds  to 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  of 
sulfur  emission  control  procesJ-e«  and  equip- 
ment. An  increase  in  these  acuvltles.  to- 
gether with  Increased  support  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  needed. 

The  panel  reviewed  the  sutus  of  tJnlted 
States  and  foreign  sulfur  oxide  abatement 
and  control  processes  and  firmly  concluded 
that,  contrary  to  widely  held  belief,  com- 
merciatty  proven  technology  for  control  of 
sulfur  oxides  from  combusion  processes  does 
not  exist. 
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Effort*  to  force  the  broad-scale  initallatlon 
of  unproven  procesaes  would  be  unwise;  the 
operating  risk*  are  too  great  to  Justify  such 
action,  and  there  la  a  real  danger  that  such 
efforts  would,  in  the  end.  delay  effective  SO, 
emission  control.  A  high  level  of  government 
support  is  needed  for  several  years  to  en- 
courage research,  engineering  deifelopment. 
arid  demonstration  of  a  variety  of  the  more 
promising  processes,  as  may  be  suited  to 
specific  local  and  regional  condition*,  to 
bring  these  processes  to  full-scale  operating 
efficiency  at  the  earUest  practical  date.  This 
can  be  done  most  expeditiously  if  Federal 
support,  in  addition  to  industry  commit' 
ments.  is  provided  at  the  appropriate  time 
and  in  the  needed  amounr*. 

^deral  support  for  the  development  of  the 
following  control  approaches  Is  niggeat«d: 

1.  "Throw-away"  proceaaee  for  removal  of 
SO,  from  stack  gases,  such  as  limestone  In- 
jaotlon.  which  produce  a  presently  nonmar- 
ketable  product. 

a.  New  combustion  concepta,  auch  as  fluld- 
iBed  bed  oombusClon  (FBC),  which  fixes  the 
sulfur  aa  a  sulfate  during  combustion  and 
prevenU  lu  releaae  aa  BO,  to  the  stack. 

3.  Chemical  recovery  processes,  wtilch  pro- 
duce salable  80^  sulfuric  acid,  elemental 
sulfur,  or  fertUlzers. 

4.  Ooal  gasification  proceasee,  which  pro- 
duce sulfur-free  fuels. 

5.  New  concepu  in  engineering  and  ohaml- 
eal  approacbee  to  the  daeulfunsaUon  of  ooal. 

The  limestone  injection  processes,  with 
adequate  particulate  control,  should  be  com- 
mercially demonatrsted  within  the  naort  1  to 


•  The  symbol  SO,  ts  used  In  this  report  to 
deelgnate  Che  sulfur  oxides  In  stack  gasce 
(SO,  plus  1  percent  to  3  percent  SO,) . 
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3  years  and.  if  aucoeastful.  can  t»  InstaUed 

in  many  existing  planta. 

Several  siUfur- recovery  prooeases  a{q>ear  to 
be  ready  for  scale-up  to  commercial  demon- 
stration size  (100.000  kw  or  larger  boilers). 
I^lll-ficale  demonstration  ot  the  Industrial 
reliability  of  these  proceases  la  8  to  10  years 
away.  Some  of  them  can  be  Installed  in  a 
portion  of  existing  pianu  or  englnaered  Into 
future  plants. 

New  combustion  technology  may  be  avail- 
able for  Industrial  application  In  6  to  10 
years.  Efficient  ooal  gasification  procanM. 
which  are  6  to  10  years  away,  have  the  po- 
tential for  producing  pipeline-quality,  low- 
sulftir  gas  for  supplementing  existing  aup- 
pUee  of  natural  gas  or  for  producing  a  prod- 
uct of  laea  than  pipeline-quality,  but  ade- 
quate for  power  generation.  Such  fuels  seem 
likely  to  become  Increaalngly  compeUtlTa  tor 
use  In  power  production  aa  the  ooat  for  oon- 
troUlng  all  poUutanU  (SO,.  NO^.  and  fine 
particulates)  lncr«Aaes  the  coats  for  conven- 
tional STBtcmi. 

These  time  estimates  are  reoWtttc  only  if 
there  is  dedication  end  a  positive  comm-lt- 
ment  on  the  pert  of  government  agencies, 
utilities,  fuel  supptiers,  end  eijuiprTient  rrum- 
ufacturers  to  support  the  ordertp  develop- 
ment and  timely  ajfplication  of  the  more 
promising  processes. 

In  recommending  a  &-year  plan  for  future 
work,  the  panel  places  special  emphaals  on 
the  foUowlng: 

1.  Complete  development  of  the  Umastone 
process  should  be  given  high  priority  because 
It  la  applicable  to  many  existing  boilers  and  la 

SULFUR  RECOVERY  fROM  STACK  GASES 
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closer  tbAn  oUim  to  demoiutrmtcd  Induatrlal 
appUcatlon. 

a.  For  new  power  pUnts  and  tome  exutmc 
pl«nu,  It  IB  «xpected  th»t  luUur-recovery 
proceuu  will  tx  neoesiry  to  *««P  "=<'•'*  '" 
ftjture  control  within  reuonable  Umlta. 

3.  NAPCA  should  continue  to  lupport  the 
development  end  demonjtretlon  of  new  con- 
cepts In  combustion  technology,  sulfur-re- 
covery, end  coel-desulfurtzetlon  proceeeee. 

4.  Reeeeich  should  be  «uppQrt«d  on  w»ye 
to  combine  the  ebstement  or  nitrogen  oxide 
end  partlcuUtes  with  sulfur  oxide  control. 

b.  Element*!  sulfur  Is  e  more  desirable  by- 
product then  sulfuric  ecld  or  sulfur  dioxide. 
The  conversion  of  sulfur  dlonde  to  sulfur  la 
not  ft  weU  estebluhed  process,  and  It  Is  Im- 
portant th«t  the  technology  and  costs  of  this 
conversion  be  thoroughly  studied. 

8.  NAPCA  should  employ  a  process  engineer' 
ing  ana  comtrucUon  firm  to  project  coets  on 
a  common  bo.*'  for  all  the  promising  proc- 
esses at  various  stages  In  their  development 
to  aid  In  making  scale-up  decisions. 

Stut  UnsoaaNDtrH,  Max  29.  1970 
Rom:  Walt«r  Planet  and  Blcbsrd  Cliusdy. 
Subject  Summary  of  NAE/NRC  comments 
on  SO,  removal  process  developments. 
The  NAE/NKC  report  "Abatement  ol  Sullur 
Oxide  Emissions  from  Stationary  Combustion 
Sources'*  states  ".  .  .  contrary  to  widely  held 
belief,  commercially  proven  technology  lor 
control  of  sulfur  oxides  from  combustion 
processes  does  not  eUst."  The  processes  along 
with  their  sutus  as  given  In  the  report  are 
summarised  here. 
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VS.  Senate, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Du>  SmsToi  IUirooi.»H:  I  am  pleased  to 
reply  to  your  AprU  9  letter  In  which  you  re- 
quested our  estimates  of  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping and  deraonatraUDg  several  sulfur  ox- 
ide contxol  proceasee.  Please  understand  that 
the  coats  shown  for  private  Industry  are  our 
best  estlmaws  based  on  limited  actual  data, 
since  this  information  Is  proprietary  to  the 
orgsnlxatlons  Involved. 

Your  letter  specifically  mentions  Sdentlflc 
Research  Instruments  Corporation.  To  our 
knowledge.  SHI  has  not  developed  a  sulfur 
oxides  control  proce«.  Rather,  they  are 
working  under  a  contract  svlth  National  Air 
Pollution  C^ootrol  Administration  (Contract 
No.  CPA-70-60)  to  provide  fundamental 
data  on  sulftir  tsehavlor  dtirlng  thermal 
treatment  of  coal.  These  data  are  being  tissd 
to  analyse  various  ooal  gasiacatlou  oe  par- 
tial gasification  processes  for  efficiency,  eco- 
aomlcs,  allowable  clroulatlaa  rates,  etc. 


BltumUious  Ooal  Beaearch.  togetner  with 
Chemloo.  has  been  working  <»i  an  aqueous 
alkali  carbonate  process  m  the  laboratory. 
This  process  Is  onlv  In  lis  earliest  stagee  of 
development.  We  would  estlmau  that  about 
(200.000  has  been  spent  so  far  by  Bituminous 
Coal  Hesearch  and  Chemlco.  If  this  concept 
proves  to  be  technlcaUy  sound,  we  would 
estimate  that  a  totsj  of  glS  to  »20  mUUon 
would  have  to  be  spent  to  bring  11  to  the 
stage  of  havmg  been  demonstrated.  A  pro- 
posal for  funding  smaU  pUot-acale  develop- 
ment St  a  cost  ot  tJ.a  million  to  National 
Air  PolluUon  Control  Administration  has 
been  submitted  by  Chemlco. 

Chemloo  has.  In  addition  to  this  aqueous 
alkali  cartxmate  process,  been  developing  a 
prtxiesB  based  on  the  use  of  magnesium  oxide 
slurry  scrubbing  of  Cue  gas.  Chemlco  and 
Basic  Chemicals.  Inc..  have  spent  between 
one-half  and  one  million  dollars  on  this 
process  so  far.  A  proposal  for  a  large  scale 
pUot  plant  has  been  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Admlnlstrauon. 
to  be  Jointly  funded  by  Boston  Edison.  This 
pUot  plant  If  funded  woiUd  cost  approil- 
matsly  gS  mlllloa  and  would  be  cost  shared. 


40  percent  by  the  Natlooial  Air  PoUutloo 
Contid  AdmlnlstiaUon  and  80  percent  by 
Boston  Edison.  If  this  pilot  plant  sufflces  for 
demonatraOon.  total  development  costs  will 
be  •€  to  »8  million.  If  a  larger  demonstration 
plant  Is  required,  an  addlUonal  »7  to  (9  mil- 
lion will  be  required. 

CambusUon  Engineering  has  been  devel- 
oping a  prooeas  based  on  llmeetone  Injec- 
tion followed  by  wet  scrubbing.  Funds  for 
this  work  to  date  have  been  supplied  by 
Combustion  Engineering,  Union  Electric 
Company  of  St  Uiuls  and  Kansas  City  Power 
and  Light  (Kansas  City.  Missouri)  A  total 
of  (3  to  95  million  has  been  spent  so  far. 
Further  development  Is  required  and  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
has  an  extensive  program  to  evaluate  major 
process  engineering  problems,  solid  and 
liquid  sraste  disposal  problems  and  opUmlra- 
tlon  of  the  process.  The  total  that  arlU  be 
required  by  all  parties  Is  estimated  at  about 
(IB  million. 

Monsanto  Envlro-Chem  Systems.  Inc..  has 
developed  the  Cat-ox  process  mainly  with  Its 
ovTO  funds  and  stnne  oontrlbutioti  from 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company.  This  proc- 
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«SA  lias  beea  operated  oa  a  slnble  pilot 
pl&nt.  Total  development  coeia  lo  dAte  bave 
been  about  ^7  mUUon.  Uoiuaato  baa  cub- 
milled  a  proposal  for  a  demoiutraUon 
piflnt  costing  an  additional  >6.e  milUon 
wbicb  would  bring  the  total  development 
cost  to  >I3.e  million.  Tbe  demoastration 
would  be  Jointly  funded  by  National  Air  Pol- 
lution  Control  Admlnlftratloa  and  CUnola 
Power  on  a  50-SO  tMisls. 

Stone  and  Webeter  and  Ionics  bave  qMnt 
about  I75O.0O0  so  far  on  a  process  for  which 
a  M.2  million  propoeal  haa  been  submitted 
to  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
nuutstration.  This  propoeal.  presently  being 
negotiated,  calls  lor  a  joinUy  funded  (Na- 
Uox&al  Air  Pollution  Coatrol  Administration 
and  a  oonaortltim  of  utilities  represented  by 
Tampa  Eectrtc  Power  on  a  50-60  basis)  pro- 
grvm  to  build  and  operate  a  l&r^e  pilot  plant- 
It  ts  estimated  that  a  total  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion would  be  required  to  bring  this  process 
to  the  point  of  having  been  demoDStrat«d. 
Westvaoo  u  developing  a  prooaea  baaed  on 
char  sorpuon  of  svillur  oxides.  This  prooasa 
15  less  advanced  than  others  and  therefore 
wi,'Uld  require  considerably  more  work  to 
thoromghly  assess  lu  rlabUlty  and  eeonomlcs- 
Wefitvaco  has  spent  about  1750.000  so  far  of 
Its  own  funds  and  has  submitted  a  propoaal 
to  the  National  Air  Pollution  Oontrol  Ad- 
ministration calling  for  a  small  pilot  plant  at 
a  cost  of  about  •!  mUlioo  u>  the  National  Air 
Pcdlutlon  Control  Administration.  This  U 
preaently  being  negotiated  Total  develop- 
ment ooat  for  this  program  would  be  about 
ai4  million. 

Wellman-Lx>rd  has  spent  a  total  of  about 
•8  million  of  Its  own  funds  and  funds  sup- 
plied by  several  utUltlee,  including  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company  and  Baltimore  0«s 
and  Electricity.  The  current  status  of  this 
program  U  not  clear.  The  sizable  pilot  plant 
at  the  Crane  Station  of  Baltimore  Oas  anJ 
Electricity  has  been  abut  down  because  of 
technical  problems. 

It  Is  antictpaied  that  the  demonstration 
costs  for  processes  that  reach  that  state  of 
development  will  be  in  part  borne  by  the 
ultimate  users  of  the  procees,  e.g.,  utilities 
and  smelters,  through  cost-shared  programs. 
Por  product  producing  processes.  It  may  ften- 
erally  be  said  that  processes  that  produce 
Bulfiir  (the  moat  desirable  by-product  of 
sulfur  oxides  pollution  control  prooeaaesi 
coat  Bocnewhat  more  to  develop  than  do 
prooessee  chat  produce  sulfuric  acid. 

Low'auUur  fuels  can  provide  relief  Ln  areas 
of  severe  pollution  where  industrial  uaara  are 
unable  to  use  control  methods  such  as  flue 
gas  cleaning.  Coal  cleaning-studies  have 
shown  the  significant  potential  of  this  con- 
trtA  metnod.  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  has  funded  support  studies 
totalling  (2.5  minion  to  date,  including  a 
successfully  completed  conceptual  design 
study  for  a  demonstration  coal -cleaning 
plant.  Detailed  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  plant,  along  with  support- 
ing studies,  will  cost  an  estimated  additional 
•13  million.  The  NatJonal  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol AdmlnlstraUon  ts  attempting  to  gain 
coal  Industry  participation  in  this  activity. 
A  coal -cleaning  plant  would  provide  a 
cleaned  fuel  stream  and  a  sulfur-rich  stream 
that  could  be  utilized  In  a  special  combustor 
equipped  with  a  sulfur  recovery  syatem.  The 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminlstra* 
tloD  now  has  under  way  a  feasibility  study 
of  such  a  combustor.  Demonstrating  the  coca- 
bustor  and  recovery  system  will  cost  at  least 
•10  milUoD. 

I  trust  this  gives  you  a  satisfactory  picture 
of  the  total  effort  Involved  in  developing  an 
adequate  array  of  usable  processes  for  stil- 
fur  oildea  control  Further  Information  on 
any  of  these  processes  Is.  of  course,  available, 
and  can  be  provided  at  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOBM  T.  UiDotxroN. 

Commissioner. 
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Natiunal  Coal  Assocutiom. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  21. 1970. 
Mr.  RicuAao  D.  Gkunot. 
professional  Staff  Member.  Senate  Commit' 
tee  on  Public  Works,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Wa.ihtngton,  D.C. 
DxAa   Ma.    Oiundt:    The   following   is   In 
response   to  your   request  for  data  on  SO, 
units  recently  contracted  or  anticipated.  Tbe 
unite   listed    below    have    been    fwntracted 
within  the  last  two  weeks. 

CHCUICO— BOSTON   KOQON 

Tbla  project  involves  a  l&O  MW  unit  at 
B-E's  Mysttc  Station.  Tbe  total  coat  Is  •& 
million  and  it  is  shared  equally  by  Boston 
Edlsou  and  the  Nauonal  Air  PolluUon  Con- 
trol Administration.  The  fuel  used  la  No.  fl 
all  containing  3.35 '*«  sulfur  and  the  expected 
SO,  removal  efficiency  la  W%  which  vrUl 
bring  them  well  within  the  State  of  Masaa- 
ohusetM  rega  of  1  r>  suUur  or  equivalent. 

UONSaMATO— nXZNOIS   FOWim  CD. 

This  pro)ect  Involves  a  100  MW  unit  at 
the  Wood  aiver  Station.  The  total  cost  will 
be  approximately  td  a  million  with  the  utU'- 
Ity  picking  up  i3-3  million  and  NAPCA  the 
rest.  Again.  QOTe  SO,  removal  is  expected. 


The  latest  project  announced  August  13. 
1970  Is  for  fuU-scale  SO,  removal  equipment 
on  a  WO  MW  generating  xinlt  at  the  Widow 
Creek  Staam  F^ant  In  northeast  Alabama. 
The  unic  Is  expected  to  cost  more  than  910 
million.  It  Is  to  Inoorporate  a  wet  limeetone 
scrubber  to  achieve  the  SO,  control. 

In  addition.  NAPCA  in  concert  with  Black 
Slvskls  &  Bryson  announced  on  July  9.  a  novel 
project  to  combdne  technlquea  used  in  steel 
making  with  fuel  utiUsatlon.  The  present 
oontraota.  In  cooperation  with  NAPCA 
(•890,000)  are  directed  at  constructing  a 
pltoc  plant. 

I  am  famlUar  with  three  addlUonal  utility 
projects  quite  near  put>Uo  annoimoecoent. 
I  have  requested  clearance  from  each  to  an- 
nounce their  plans.  I  have  not  received  thla 
as  yet  but  hope  to  within  the  next  few  days. 
These,  too,  are  full-scale  demonstrations;  two 
on  a  too  MW  unit,  and  a  third  proposed 
for  a  aOO  MW  unit.  Several  other  utUlUes 
are  m  preliminary  stages — coat  evaluation. 
engineering  studies,  etc.  The  foregoing 
frankly  causes  me  to  feel  confidant  of  the 
future  for  SO,  control  devtcsa. 
Sincerely, 

JOOEFH  W.  MmXAN. 

Director  of  Environmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite these  efforta  by  government,  tbe 
pollution  control  iTiduatry,  and.  only  re- 
cently, the  electric  power  Industry,  prog- 
ress Is  iniufflrlent  to  meet  the  needs.  It 
will  be  the  inld-1970's  before  any  sulfur 
oxide  control  devices  can  be  considered 
tested  and  commercially  available. 

One  process,  the  Monsanto  limestone 
Injection  process,  may  be  commercially 
available  before  the  mid- 1 970*8;  but  even 
then,  full  application  of  this  process  can 
only  mitigate,  not  eliminate  the  problem 
of  sulfur  oxide  emlsstona  from  coal  com- 
bustion. 

Those  electric  utility  executives  who 
are  attempting  to  provide  air  pollution 
control  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  A  very 
descriptive  picture  of  this  situation  was 
recently  presented  to  me  by  Mr  Jack 
Eusby,  president  of  Pennsylvania  Power 
ft  Light  Co. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter appear  in  the  Rscoko  at  this  point 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Eck  of 
Monsanto  to  Mr.  Busby. 

There  being  no  objection,  letters  were 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord,  as 
follows: 

PKW HSTLVANIA  PoWIS  ft  LtOHT  CO.. 

AUentown,  Pa..  Ju\y9. 1370. 
Hon.  Juvmifcs  Randoij>b, 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  SsHAToa  RANtK>LPH:  I  hsvE  Just  sccn 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  you  on  March  IS 
by  Joseph  O.  Stltea,  Jr..  of  Monsanto  Bnvlnv 
Chem  Systems.  Inc.  It  appears  to  be  an  ear- 
nest appeal  by  a  man  who  bellevee  he  haa 
something  to  sell.  However.  I  do  feel  that 
we  should  examine  some  of  Mr.  Stltea'  as- 
sertions and  Implications. 

Prom  his  letter,  the  conclusion  could  bo 
drawn  that  Monsanto's  Cat-Ox  unit  Is  an 
"off-the-shelT"  Item,  ready  for  installation 
on  an  eoo,000-kilowatt  generating  unit.  The 
closest  Monsanto  ever  came  to  demonstrating 
such  an  item  has  been  a  prototype  unit  which 
operated  st  Metropolitan  Edison  Company's 
3S0,0O0-kllowatt  generating  unit  at  Its  Port- 
land, Pa.,  plant.  And  at  that  relaUvely  small- 
slsed  plant,  the  Cat-Ox  unit  processed  only 
6%  of  the  flue  gas.  But  perhaps  this  observa- 
tion Is  meaningless  slnoe  Mr.  Stltea  says  they 
are  willing  to  guarantee  the  unit's  perform- 
ance. 

This  guarantee  would  imply  a  high  de- 
gree of  faith  In  their  equipment — faith 
enough,  perhaps,  to  use  their  own  equipment 
U  Monsanto  were  having  BO,  emission  prob- 
lems at  any  of  lu  operations.  Maybe  even  if 
the  age  of  a  Monsanto  plant  precluded  a  Cat- 
Ox  system,  added  credibility  would  Justify  its 
installation. 

Therefore,  I  ahould  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  the  June  38,  1960. 
issue  of  Business  Week, — keeping  In  mind 
that  Mr.  Stltes  said  that  the  Cat-Ox  system 
has  been  available  since  October,  1968.  The 
article  Is  headed  "Plght  awlrls  over  pollu- 
tion. Stiff  new  air  standards  Impoeed  by  St. 
Louis  have  put  manufacturers  In  a  quandry, 
the  Issue  in  tbe  courts."  About  halfway 
through  the  article  a  pertinent  paragraph 
appears.  It  states : 

"One  of  the  local  concerns  that  could  be 
left  out  in  the  cold  next  winter  is  Monsanto 
Co..  one  of  the  country's  leading  chemical 
companies.  Monsanto  has  ihree  plants  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  that  use  high-sulfur  coal  to 
heat  steam  boilers.  Company  officials  say 
that  efforts  to  find  a  source  of  low-sulfur 
coal  have  been  fruitless,  and  that  barring  a 
last-minute  change  of  luck  they  may  have 
to  aeek  a  variance  from  the  new  law."* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  article  under  a  sub- 
headline  "Controls."  another  pertinent  para- 
graph appears.  It  states: 

"One  system  caUed  Cat-Ox.  is  under  de- 
velopment by  Monsanto  and  now  being 
tested  in  a  power  plant  owned  by  Metro- 
politan Edison  Co.  m  Portland.  Pa  Tbe  sys- 
tem catalytlcally  oxidizes  sulfur  dioxide  in 
tl  le  gases  and  recovers  it  as  marketable  sul- 
furic acid.  Monsanto  saya  that  Cat-Ox  has 
progresaed  to  a  point  where  tbe  company 
may"  (itslUM  oun)  "try  It  in  soma  of  Its 
St.  Louis  operations." 

Mr.  Stltea  also  states  that  tbe  higher  the 
sulfur  content  of  the  fuel,  the  loarar  tbe 
operating  cosu  because  sale  of  ths  by-prod- 
uct produced — sulfuric  acid — helps  to  offset 
some  of  the  operating  expenses.  We  question 
the  proximity  of  markets  for  the  volume  of 
BUlfurto  acid  which  would  be  produced  from 
full-scale  Cat-Ox  operations  at  large  new 
generating  stations — we  have  four  new  onits 
of  about  800,000  kllowatu  each,  scheduled 
for  service  in  1071,  1973,  1B74  and  1B75. 
Transportation  charges  quickly  turn  sul- 
furlo  add  from  asaet  to  liability  within  a 
relatively  short  distance  from  point  of 
Ofigln. 

This  18  a  coat  we  shall  have  to  face  some- 
day. We  already  accept  the  cosu  of  Ay  aah 
disposal.  We  beUerc  thla  ti  also  the  prospect 
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for  large  volumes  of  sulfuric  add  from  our 
power  plants— ditpoaoi.  not  marketing    

Further  along  tn  his  letter.  Mr.  Stltes 
states  that  utilities  are  reluctant  to  do  any- 
thing until  they  are  forced  to.  Speaking  tot 
PP4L.  that  Just  isn't  so. 

Before  there  were  regulations  or  laws  joi 
environmental  control.  PP&L  was  instalUng 
flue  gas  cleaning  equipment  and  making  en- 
vlromnental  studies.  Several  of  our  "tations 
which  are  now  retired  had  dust  ^»«tor8 
and  Sunbury  units  1  and  a  designed  in  the 
late  '405  had  instaUed  with  them  the  best 
commercially  available  coUectors  designed  for 
06'-,-  efficiency.  This  rating  was  excellent  for 

^  Our  newest  unit  has  99.6%  effldent  precipi- 
tators as  will  another  large  plant  we  have 
under  construction.  Furthermore,  we  arc 
upgrading  dust  collection  efficiency  at  two  of 
ouTolder  plants— one  with  a  Venturi  scrub- 
ber and  the  other  with  a  completely  new 
iriHiaUatlon.  The  Utter  plants  upgrading  Is 
at  a  cost  of  Sa.2  million  and  wUl  be  in  oper- 
ation for  about  only  three  years  before  we 
convert  it  to  bum  oU. 

In  addition  to  particulate  control,  FPSO/ 
has  adopted  what  It  considers  to  be  the  only 
workable  approach  that  la  available  at  thU 
time  to  handle  SO,  emission— this  Is  to  In- 
crease the  height  of  our  stacks  for  better 
dispersion  of  stack  gases.  At  our  Brunner 
island  plant  we  spent  W9O.0O0  for  increased 
stack  height.  At  our  Montour  plant  (now 
under  construction)  we  estimate  an  expendi- 
ture of  •700.000  for  two  units.  At  Montour  we 
have  designed  so  as  to  have  room  for  sulfur 
removal  equipment  when  It  becomes  avail- 
able for  large  units.  ..„-«„ 
At  Brunner  Uland  we  have  spent  gse.ooo 
for  an  air  monitoring  station  to  measure  SOj 
ground  levels.  Air  monitoring  stations  are 
being  installed  at  Montour  plant  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  »70.000.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  installed  ready  plies  of  low-sulfur  coal 
to      be      used      under      extreme      inversion 

conditions.  

Looking  ahead,  our  recently  announced 
addition  of  two  800.000-kUowatt  generating 
unlW  at  the  Martins  Creek  site  will  mvolve 
total  expenditures  of  about  gSOO.OOO  or  more 
for  added  stack  height.  When  the  tmlU  are 
in  operation  we  wlU  also  be  paying  about 
S11.6  mlUlon  per  year  In  premiums  for  the 
loic-sulfur  oil  they  will  bum. 

By  the  end  of  1B70.  we  estimate  that  our 
reaearch  expenditures  through  EEI  and  other 
groups  on  sulfur  abatement  wlU  have  cost 
some  1400.000.  This  includes  vegetation 
studies  and.  for  example,  a  study  with  other 
Keystone  and  Conemaugh  owners  on  a  pyrite 
removal  scheme  using  the  coal  mines  and 
their  rejection  systems. 

In  all  our  construction  budget  for  the 
1970-74  period  U  $847  mllUon  About  MO 
million  or  i%  of  this  U  slated  for  pollution 
control  and  aeethetics. 

Why  then  dont  we  install  Cat-Ox  or  other 
SO  coUecUon  equipment?  We  have  studied 
the'  pilot  installations  and  the  reports  and 
we  Just  don't  believe  that  they  can  be  In- 
stalled as  reUable  vital  components  Of  an 
800  OOO-kllowatt  plant.  There  Is  also,  quite 
frankly,  the  very  significant  matter  of  the 
eallmated  •M  million  which  a  Cat-Ox  system 
would  add  to  a  units  coet.  But  the  matter  of 
costs  aside.  In  this  period  when  every  kilo- 
watt of  capacity  counts,  we  cannot — and  our 
customers  cannot — tolerate  equipment  or 
operations  which  would  Jeopardlr*  the  avail- 
ability of  our  generatlntt  stations. 

In  1974  and  1976  we  will  bring  800,000- 
kllowatt  oll-flred  generating  units  on  the 
Una.  When  in  operation  they  and  existing 
coal-flred  uniU  which  will  be  converted  will 
consume  about  33  million  barrels  of  low- 
sulfur  oil  which  at  today's  price*,  cost  about 
a  60-cent  premium  per  barrel.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  this  premium  for  low-sulfur 
content  touis  about  •ll.fi  million  per  year— 
a  sum  which  would  support  a  sizeable  In- 
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vesunent  in  SO,  coUecUon  equipment.  So 
we  ore  not  out  to  duck  the  costs  nor  our 
responsibility  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  envlrotmient. 

Do  our  words  mean  we  have  closed  our 
minds  to  SO.  ooUecUon  equipment?  Not  at 
all.  We  have  'made  design  provisions  for  fu- 
ture instaUatlon  of  SO.  removal  equipment 
at  our  1.680,0O0-kUowaU  Montour  plant  now 
under  construction  and  at  our  soon-to-start 
J.eoO.OOO-kllowatt  expansion  of  our  Martins 
Creek  plant.  And  we  sincerely  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  a  aatlsfactory  SO,  removal 
system  is  available.  Regrettably,  we  firmly 
believe  that  It  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Our  position  regarding  the  sUte  of  tech- 
nology for  SO,  removal  equipment  is  well 
sulwtantlaied  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
government-  In  order  to  settle  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  such  equipment  existed, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  through  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Admlni&'.ration,  on  June 
20,  1969.  ssked  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering to  make  a  comprehensive  review 
of  present  indusuy  and  government  research 
and  development  programs  directed  toward 
control  of  sulfur  oxides  from  power  plants. 
The  project  was  undertaken  by  an  ad  hoc 
panel  selected  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  report  of  this  panel  has  re- 
cently been  made  and  concludes — 

"The  panel  reviewed  the  status  of  United 
States  and  foreign  suUur  oxide  abatement 
and  control  processes  and  firmly  concluded 
that,  contrary  to  widely  held  belief,  com- 
mercially proven  technology  for  control  of 
sulfur  oxides  from  combustion  processes 
does  not  exist. 

■Efl'oru  to  force  tbe  broad-scale  Installa- 
tion of  \inproven  processes  would  be  unwise; 
the  operating  risks  are  loo  great  to  Jusufy 
such  action,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
such  efforts  would.  In  the  end,  delay  effec- 
tive SO.  emission  control.  A  high  level  of 
governrdent  support  Is  needed  for  several 
years  to  encourage  research,  engineering  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  a  variety 
of  the  more  promising  proceases.  as  may  be 
suited  to  specific  local  and  regional  condi- 
tions, to  bring  these  processes  ix>  full-scale 
operating  efficiency  at  the  earlieat  practical 
date.  This  can  be  done  moet  expeditiously 
If  Federal  support.  In  addition  to  industry 
commitments.  Is  provided  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  and  in  tbe  needed  amounts." 

The  panel  cautioned  the  government 
against  leading  the  public  to  expect  Im- 
provements in  the  environment  faster  than 
they  can  be  realized.  The  requirements  for 
electrical  energy,  expected  to  more  than 
triple  in  the  next  20  years,  and  the  increas- 
ing amounu  of  coal  needed  to  supply  this 
electricity  will  contribute  to  a  algnlflcant 
rise  in  total  sulfur  emissions.  Hie  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  through  the  year  2000  is 
to  hold  total  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from 
all  utilities  somewhere  near  the  present 
level.  Unless  Immediate  action  Is  taken,  how- 
ever, the  emission  level  will  be  more  than 
four  time*  as  great  by  the  year  3000. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  K.  Bnasr. 
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JDIT  34,  1970. 
Mr.  Jack  K.  Bosbt, 

President.  Pennsylvania  PotL-er  A  Light  Co., 
AUentovn,  Pa. 

DcAK  M«-  Busbt;  Thmnk  you  for  your  letter 
ot  July  9  to  Mr.  ThomM.  Tour  compkny  U 
to  be  congratulated  on  Its  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  environmental  control. 

Before  Monaanto  and  Metropolitan  Edi- 
son built  tbe  prototype  Cat-Oi  plant  at  Port- 
land. Pennsylvania,  we  gave  careful  oon- 
Blderatlon  to  the  suing  of  the  plant.  We 
needed  to  develop  meaningful  data  In  which 
we  had  confidence — and  from  which  we  could 
scale  to  even  the  largest  power  staUons. 
The  Cat-Ox  plant  la  a  merging  of  equipment 
common  to  the  power  IDdustry  and  to  sul- 


furic add  manufacture.  We  received  assur- 
ances from  power  plant  equipment  luppUeia 
Klatlve  to  their  ability  to  scale  to  full  «IM 
operations  and  are  confident  of  our  ability 
to  buUd  the  sulfuric  sold  equipment.  Mon- 
santo hB£  designed  over  60%  of  the  sulfuric 
add  plants  in  the  world. 

Tbe  prototype  plant  was  sized  by  the  air 
beater.  It  was  tbe  smallest  commercially 
available  air  heater  from  which  Air  prehcater 
Company  (Combustion  Engineering!  said 
they  could  scale  with  confidence  to  the 
lar^st  power  plant.  It  was  large  enough  that 
leakage  did  not  become  an  overpowering 
variable  and.  therefore,  meaningful  data 
could  be  obtained. 

We  received  similar  assurances  from  other 
vendors — for  the  precipitator,  fans,  heat  ex- 
changers, etc. 

The  Cat-Oi  prototype  was  located  at  Port- 
land rather  than  at  one  of  our  own  plants 
because  we  believed  that  It  was  very  Im- 
portant to  design  and  operate  a  system  in 
conjunction  with  a  utility  type  operation 
rather  than  with  an  industrial  boiler  opera- 
tion. We  needed  to  develop  a  sysiem  capable 
of  handling  the  variable  boiler  loads— and 
we  did  It. 

in  nearly  three  years  of  operation  at  Met- 
Ed.  we  have  achieved  a  hlgb  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Cat -Ox  system  and  our  abil- 
ity to  scale  It  to  large  units.  For  very  large 
power  stations,  we  would  recommend  the 
use  of  modular  construction — using  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  Cat-Ox  trams  rather  than  treat- 
ing aU  ot  the  flue  gas  in  a  single  tram  A 
basic  design  premise  Is  that  the  Cat-Ox 
system  will  not  adversely  aflect  the  ability 
ot  the  power  station  to  generate  electrtdty. 
With  respect  to  installation  of  the  Cat-Ox 
system  on  one  of  our  own  plants,  our  biggest 
problem  area  Is  here  In  St.  Louis  at  the  oldest 
Monsanto  plant.  The  boUera  at  this  plant 
are  old  and  small  and  we  have  elected  to 
solve  the  problem  by  burning  low  sulfur 
(premium  priced)  fuel. 

Sulfuric  add  Is  the  backbone  of  the  chem- 
ical Industry.  It  Is  used  m  large  amounts 
today  and  will  be  tor  a  long  time  to  come. 
Over  35  million  tons  of  sulfuric  add  was  con- 
sumed m  the  United  States  last  year.  Until 
a  large  number  ot  sulfur  recovery  systems 
are  Installed  on  power  stations,  there  will 
be  no  problem  m  the  marketing  of  acid.  To 
be  sure,  the  value  of  the  add  Is  a  function 
of  the  location  of  the  produdng  plant  with 
respect  to  the  market.  Monsanto  Is  prepared 
to  use  Its  best  efforts  to  market  the  add  for 
utilities  m  the  most  economically  attractive 
way. 

liast  week  nunols  Power  Company  an- 
nounced that  It  would  be  mstalllng  a  Cat -Ox 
system  on  one  of  their  100  Mw  uiuta  at 
their  Wood  River  plant.  We  beUeve  this  Is  a 
significant  step  forward- 
It  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
operabUlty  or  rellabUlty  of  the  Cat-Ox  sys- 
tem may  we  suggest  that  you  contact  Mr. 
Fred  Cox.  President.  Metropolitan  EUlaon 
Company.  In  Reading. 

Agam.  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  If 
we  can  he  of  further  assistance,  please  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 

J.  R.  BCK. 
Vice  President. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously the  abatement  and  control  of  air 
poUution  sufficiently  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  sriU  require  more  drastic  meas- 
ures. In  order  to  minimize  the  resultant 
economic  impact,  however,  these  meas- 
ures must  be  coordinated  with  a  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy. 

I  present  for  consideration  one  alter- 
naUve  which  deserves  special  attention. 
This  proposal  is  for  a  major  aubstiiuUon 
ot  otir  cleanest  fuel,  gas,  for  coal;  not 
natural  gas.  but  synthetic  gas  in  electric 
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power  generation  commencins  in  1980. 
The  example  cliosen  assumes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  major  coal  gasiflcallon  industry 
in  this  countrj'  which  wtil  be  able  to  com- 
mence signiflcant  production  of  pipeline 
quality  synthetic  gas  at  the  end  of  this 
decade,  a  difficult  but  not  unrealistic  taslt 
considering  current  technology  nnd  eco- 
nomics. 

I  review  in  the  Atlantic  scaboaid  rc- 
gloti.  alone,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  national  fuels  policy. 

Let  us  first  look  at  currently  antici- 
pated developments  within  the  region  as 
described  in  this  table,  which  I  ask  to 
be  included  In  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd.  as 
follows : 

T*8U  IV.— «TL«HTIC  SEABOARD  PKOIECItO  ANNUAL 
SULFUd  OXIOC  tWSSIONS  FHOM  ALL  SOURCES,  1570- 
KOi 

IMlilions  of  lom  per  yMrl 


Gainib- 

ibbitMnl 

Umt- 

(glilitii; 

Vmt 

tiMM 

Caul 

Can  II 

only) 

1( 

5.5 

5.5 

5.6 

1975... 

i.1 

5.0 

1.7 

5.2 

il 

4.7 

1.0 

SlI 

5.1 

3.7 

4.9 

JdOO... 

e.1 

5.9 

4.1 

Mcftocn.  PtnontI  cofrBspofldfltc*  to  SvRltor  tvtnuiq% 
bnialfih  chii'nun.  Cfl«tBi<n»«  ofl  PttblK  *orfci.  U.5  Saniti 
from  Dt  John  T  M»ddl»ton,  Admiftijtritot.  Nttiorut  Air  Pollu- 
tion Conliol  Adminulrilion;  on  July  8.  1970,  linuTiilIinJ  ff- 
qwosiod  MlitM.  "PiO)«ctM<tt  o«  Siimir  Oudos  and  Partiutatc 
Cmosoni  from  a  Portion  0*  NortftaasI  Aflantic  Saaboard,' 
(Ma>  1,  1970). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  most 
likely,  as  a  result  of  air  pollution  regula- 
tions, control  processes  under  industry 
development  would  be  applied  as  they 
become  proven — case  I— and  sulfur  ox- 
ides emissions  would  remain  relatively 
constant  at  current  levels  through  the 
year  3000.  Under  an  accelerated  research 
and  development  program  supported  by 
Government  and  Industry — case  n — the 
best  that  could  be  achieved  would  be  a 
20-percent  reduction  In  the  next  20  years. 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  example,  let 
us  assume  that  the  only  control  measure 
taken  is  to  substitute  gas  for  coal  for 
power  generation.  Under  our  proposed 
fuel  policy  this  substitution  would  begin 
in  1980  and  the  objective  would  be  to 
return  to  1965  levels  of  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions from  power  generation  by  1990. 
Recognizing  that  these  figures  are  only 
approximate,  the  startling  fact  Is  that 
total  sulfur  oxide  would  be  reduced  to 
levels  comparable  to  those  achieved  with 
the  application  of  fuel  substitution,  fuel 
cleaning,  and  flue  gas  treatment. 

Additional  sulfur  oxide  reductions 
could  be  achieved  If  other  fuels  users,  for 
example,  smelters  and  reflneries,  also 
adopted  some  revision  of  this  modified 
fuels  policy.  The  outstanding  point  Is 
that,  without  such  signiflcant  modifica- 
tion tn  our  national  fuels  policy,  pollu- 
tion control  is  an  Illusion. 

The  task  involved  In  creating  such  an 
Industry  is  large,  if  the  required  quanti- 
ties of  synthetic  gases  from  lignite  and 
bituminous  coal  are  to  be  supplied.  Con- 
struction cost  will  run  Into  the  billions 
of  dollars,  but  the  projected  cost  for  add- 
on sulfur  oxide  control  equipment  runs 
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as  high  as  $24  billion  over  the  next  3D 
years  for  powerplants  alone. 

The  environmental  Impacts  of  supply- 
ing energy  can  also  be  reduced  by  Im- 
provmg  combustion  efficiencies.  Several 
years  ago,  electrical  energy  production 
reached  a  plateau  In  approximately  40 
percent  efficiency  for  converting  fuel 
energy  to  electric  energy.  One  sure  road 
to  environmental  protection  and  low -cost 
power  supplies  and  efficient  utilization 
of  our  energy  resources  Is  to  move  on  to 
a  new  plateau  where  more  kilowatt-hours 
are  obtained  from  a  ton  of  coal  or  a 
pound  of  uranium.  Each  step  taken  to- 
ward Increased  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion, transmission,  and  even  consump- 
tion of  energy  reduces  the  future  require- 
ments for  powerplants  and  transmission 
lines. 

In  the  July  16  speech  in  the  Senate, 
I  mentioned  magnetohydrodynamles — 
MHD — as  one  possibility  for  improved 
combustion  efficiencies;  however,  a  very 
large  number  of  engineering  problems 
remain  before  MHD  becomes  a  practical 
reality. 

MHD  has  a  potential  plant  efBclency 
of  approximately  50  percent:  sulfur  ox- 
Ides  and  particle  emissions  would  be 
reduced  by  about  20  percent,  and  ther- 
mal pollution  by  nearly  40  percent. 

One  disadvantage  of  MHD  is  the  pos- 
sible Increase  of  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions, perhaps  by  as  much  as  10  times 
that  found  in  a  conventional  plant.  It 
may  well  be  that  controlling  these  higher 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  as  well  as  other 
contaminants  is  more  costly  than  con- 
trolling the  emissions  from  conventional 
electric  power  generation  methods.  This 
remains  to  be  proven. 

I  do  not  mean  to  discount  the  poten- 
tial of  MHD,  but  rather  to  suggest  alter- 
native methods  for  central  station  power 
generation  must  be  pursued,  also.  In 
parallel.  Our  current  energy  crisis,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  large  part  caused  by  an  over- 
reliance  on  nuclear  energy  development. 
Another  advanced-cycle  power  system 
with  a  potential  for  more  immediate  ap- 
plication is  that  under  development  by 
the  United  Aircraft  Research  Labora- 
tories. An  outgrowth  of  that  company's 
research  efforts  on  aircraft  turbine  en- 
gines utilization  is  an  advanced  indus- 
trial gas  turbine  in  combination  with  a 
conventional  steam  electric  turbine.  A 
projected  54-percent  efficiency  Is  possible 
using  on-the-shelf  equipment,  including 
coal  gasification  equipment  by  1980. 

Benefits  include  a  reduction  in  the 
depletion  rate  of  our  fuel  resources,  re- 
duced atmospheric  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides  and  particulates,  and  reduced 
thermal  pollution. 

Simultaneous  development  is  needed 
on  combined  steam-gas  turbine  cycles, 
coal-flred  gas  turbines,  thermionic  and 
thermoelectric  device*,  and  fuel  cells,  to 
name  a  few  alternatives.  All  oiler  prom- 
ise for  Increased  efficiency,  and  lower 
pollution  emissions.  Acceptance  will  un- 
doubtedly be  delayed,  however,  because 
of  the  utility  Industries  reluctance  to 
depart  from  standard  fuel  combustion 
techniques  and  apply  new  design  con- 
cepts. 

Long-term  solutions  to  fuel  and  envi- 
ronmental   problems    will    require    the 
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parallel  development  of  new.  nonpoUu- 
tion  fuels,  and  flue  ga.s  cleaning  methods. 
A  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  coiUd 
serve  to  guide  the  efficient  use  of  our 
resources  and  provide  the  priorities  nec- 
essary for  a  balanced  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  Kach  alternative 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  potential 
environmental  impact,  economics,  com- 
mercial availabilitj-,  and  fuel  reserves. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy,  the  objective  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy 
proposed  in  S.  4092. 

Initial  hearings  on  this  IcgislaUon  are 
scheduled  for  September  10  and  11.  1970, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals. 
Materials,  smd  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  are 
chaired  by  Senator  Fhakk  Moss  and  Sen- 
ator HisRY  JACKSOM,  respectively. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  ap- 
parent proliferation  of  Federal  efforts 
in  this  time  of  crisis.  Recent  reports  in- 
dicate energy  studies  are  being  under- 
taken by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  National  Science  FoimdaUon. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  two  studies  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  name 
a  few.  There  Is  an  apparent  need  for  over- 
all coordination  If  piecemeal  examina- 
tions and  competitive  forces  are  to  be 
minimized.  Ooverrmient  agencies  must 
be  directed  to  lay  aside  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes and  short-term  seU-interests  and 
recognize  the  long-term  national  inter- 
ests involved. 

I  have  written  the  President  express- 
ing my  concern.  suggesUng  that  the  Pres- 
ident provide  the  needed  additional  di- 
rection and  coordination. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that  this 

letter  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  „„  „      _ 

CoHKrrm  oh  Public  Works, 
WtxaMnVton.  D.a..  Autvt  24.  1970. 
The  Presidewt, 
Ttii  WMte  Hoiiae, 
WojTUn^on.  DC. 

Dim  Mr.  Prisidint:  B«  aMured  that  I  m- 
dorae  your  August  fl  directive  to  tht  Dom«R- 
tlc  Council  to  study  tli«  n»Uon»l  energy  altu- 
Rtlon  and  recommend  actions  whldi  mRy  be 
taken  to  »Uevi»t«  tlie  short-term  acute  short- 
age of  clean  luels.  Indeed,  one  of  tha  moat 
preasing  problema  lor  many.  If  not  moat, 
electric  utuioea  1»  the  abiuty  to  secure  ada- 
quat«  auppUea  of  fuala,  particularly  ooal,  for 
the  next  flTe  years. 

Orer  the  past  18  monUii  fuel  atocka  have 
reportedly  slipped  from  auinclent  coal  tor  at 
least  90  days  operation  to  quontltlea  auffl- 
clent  for  only  about  40  days  operation.  Sev- 
eral causes  have  contributed  to  thla  8«rlou« 
problem  and  were  reported  In  the  April  18 
liaue  of  Bujineal  Week  magazine.  Theae 
eaiusea  Include  a  wllUngneaa  of  the  Japanese 
to  pay  high  coal  prlc«e.  a  abortage  of  rail- 
way hopper  cars,  a  plague  of  wUdcat  atrlkaa. 
and  the  Impact  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  A  major  cauaa.  however,  la  thla 
Natlon'B  lack  of  a  national  fuel  and  energy 
pdtcy. 

with  the  development  of  nuclear  power  a 
ahUt  waa  anuclpat«d  from  foaall  to  nuclear 
fuels  and  ther*  hu  been  a  reluctanca  tn 
many  caaea  to  aupply  alternative  aouroee  of 
oil  or  ooal.  Thla  ahllt  which  also  would  ra- 
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quire  the  opening  of  new  mines  ha.  been 
Slower  than  originally  envlaloned.  ";""»  a  situ- 
ation ot  crisis  proportions  haa  developed.  The 
foaall  lual  shortage  la  the  most  acut*  phase 
of  our  short-term  energy  crUls.  dwarBng  the 
problem  of  short-term  needs  tor  "^^""^ 
ieneratlon  and  transmission  tacllRles  to 
meet  demands  tor  the  next  Ove  years. 

This  situation  need  not  have  occurred  ana 
cannot  be  allowed  to  repeat  Itself.  For  many 
years  the  future  ol  electric  power  generation 
iaa  focused  on  nuclear  power  development, 
in  particular  the  fast  '>r'«>"-««">';^T"*; 
development  of  the  fast  O'"*""""'?^,'',^ 
slowed  down  and  may  not  be  commerclaUy 
available  until  the  1990a  when  we  will  prob- 
ably begin  to  run  out  ot  economical  sources 
of  uranl^.  Alternatives  compatible  with  en- 
vironmental quality  goals  must  be  developed 
m  the   mterlm  period.  R«^',"">»V'°"X.t?r 
crude  oU.  natural  ga.,  coal,  and  synttetlc 
luels  must  be  developed  as  well  as  more  ef- 
ficient means  of  utlllElng  these  fuels.  Atten- 
tion must  be  directed  beyond  the  short-term 
cruia  before  ua  to  the  ^"^'^i'^.J^': 
menta  of  tuia  Nation  and  Indeed  the  world. 
A  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  1»  needed 
to  eatablleh  a  program  for  InsurUig  the  most 
efllclent  utilisation  of  all  energy  r««ur^| 
without  sacnaclng  or  degrading  envUonmen- 
tal  quaUtlea  In  examining  the  dimensions  of 
the  energy  crisis  confronting  us,  attention 
must  be  directed  to  include  an  evaluation  ol 
anticipated   energy   demands   and    »'»"»"» 
fuel  resources.  Additionally,  thU  examination 
must  evaluate  methods  to  expand  our  re- 
source base  through  such  technical  develop- 
ments as  coal   gasification,   fu.    «■'•■   ^'^ 
MHD.   (magnetohydrodynamles).  These  »1- 
ternatlves  must  be  developed  In  paraUel  and 
coordinated  to  avoid  recurring  crlaes. 

A  national  fuels  and  energy  policy  would 
serve  to  guide  the  efficient  use  of  our  re- 
X        sources  as  weU  as  provide  prlorltlea  for  a  more 
I  =        balanced  research  and  development  program 
X        to  hasten  the  development  of  more  elBclent 
energy  proceases.  Theee  are  the  objectives  of 
the  proposed  National  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy  provided  for  tn  8  4092.  which  I 
mwoduci^on  July  16, 1970,  with  55  «-.pon. 
Bors  The  remarks  I  made  on  this  subject,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  a  copy 
of  the  measure  are  Included  In  this  letter. 

Insuring  a  coordinated.  Integral  fuels  and 
energy  policy  Is  of  deep  concern  to  me.  and  I 
am  eoually  concerned  over  an  apparent  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  efforts  In  this  time  of 
crisis.  The  few  experts  capable  of  advising  the 
government  are  being  competed  l^or  without 
In  adequate  definition  of  national  priorities. 
Recent  reports  Indicate  energy  studies  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technologj-,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  De- 
partment ot  Commerce,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  two  studies  by  the  D*P»rt- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  to  name  a  few  There 
U  an  apparent  need  tor  overaU  coordination 
to  avoid  piecemeal  examinations  and  elUnl- 
nate  competitive  forces. 

Poelllve  steps  new  can  lead  to  solutlona  to 
both  our  Bhort-term  and  long-term  energy 
problems  and  assure  the  best  use  of  our 
domestic  fuel  reserves.  The  elloru  ot  the  Do- 
mestic Council  represent  a  Brat  step.  Tne 
next  step  Is  the  formation  of  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy,  a  policy  which  should  have 
been  established  a  decade  ago.  Cooperation, 
not  competition.  Is  needed  now  if  the  energy 
needs  of  the  1970'b  are  to  be  met  and  long- 
term  pollcle.  formulated.  Government  agen- 
cies must  be  directed  to  lay  aside  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  and  short-term  self-interests 
In  favor  of  long-term  national  Intereats. 

I  respectluUy  suggest  that  additional  Pres- 
idential direction  and  coordination  la  needed 
at  thla  tune   U  our   short-term  fuels  and 


energy  crlsu  is  to  be  overcome  and  futun 
energy  crlsea  averted. 
With  esteem  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Truly. 

JcMNnrCB  Rawoolpb. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  posi- 
tive steps  now  can  lead  to  both  short- 
term  and  long-term  solutions  to  this  Na- 
tion's energj-  problems.  The  efforts  of  the 
Domestic  Council  represent  a  first  step. 
The  next  step  is  formation  of  a  "national 
fuels  and  energy  poUcy,"  a  poUcy  which 
should  have  been  established  a  decade 
ago. 

LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
OPEN     DATING     OP     PACKAGED 

POOD— xm 
HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  KXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOOBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridov,  Xu(7ust  1*.  1970 


Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
previous  occasions.  I  have  discussed 
three  ways  of  achieving  open  dating  of 
foods-  First,  through  legislaUon:  sec- 
ond through  acUon  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  section  5  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Act:  and  third,  through  vol- 
untary action  by  supermarkets  and  food 
manufacturers. 

I  have  attempted  to  utilize  each  of 
these  routes.  Last  November.  I  Introduced 
UR  14816.  legislation  to  require  open 
dating  of  canned  and  packaged  foods^ 
June  I  filed  a  petition  asking  the  FTC 
to  require  open  dating:  and  subsequently. 
I  launched  Campaign  AkP,  which  had  as 
its  objective  voluntary  action  by  the  Na- 
Uon's  10  largest  supermarket  chains  to 
achieve  open  dating. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  route  through 
which  the  objecUve  of  open  dating  can 
be  achieved,  through  SUtc  or  local  re- 
quirement. New  York,  for  example,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  has  required  the 
dating  of  milk  for  more  than  30  years. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  a  similar 
requirement. 

The  main  disadvantage  in  consumer 
action  at  the  State  or  local  level  Is  that 
lobbyists  for  the  food  trade  assoctaUons 
opposed  to  open  dating  are  strongest  at 
these  levels  of  government.  They  were 
thus  able  to  force  Illinois  to  drop  its 
law  requiring  the  open  dating  of  milk 
and  to  get  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
to  ban  open  dating  for  a  time. 

A  unique  example  of  State  action  on 
open  dating  is  Virginia,  where  the  nine 
member  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce has  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
study  open  dating.  The  action  came  as 
a  result  of  recent  testimony  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Citizens  Consumer  Council. 

The  board  has  been  deluged  with  food 
industry  lobbyisu  opposing  open  dating: 
but  despite  this,  its  investigations  have 
found  dating  to  be  a  key  to  unlocking  a 
number  of  dangerous  practices  foUowed 
by  some  aspecU  of  the  food  industry. 

The  invesUgaUon  of  open  dating,  for 
example,  exposed  the  fact  that  much  of 
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the  sour  milk  being  sold  In  the  State  was 
the  result  of  attempts  by  some  dairies  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  deUveries  to 
local  stores  by  giving  price  discounts  to 
retaUcrs  who  purchased  greater  quanU- 
Ues  of  milk  less  frequently. 

The  special  committee  is  expected  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  full  Board  on 
September  29.  How  wUllng  the  board  is  to 
act  on  open  dating  will  serve  as  an  in- 
dication of  whether  the  State  or  local 
government  can  be  looked  to  for  effective 
action  to  protect  the  consumer  or 
whether  such  action  can  only  come  f  rotn 
stepped  up  pressure  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkoxo  ma- 
terial describing  the  actions  by  the  Vir- 
ginia board: 

News  Rtlease  or  Vmcima  DEPamalKT  or 
AQ«ctn.TTnu:  AMD  CoMsaxaca 
A  committee  ot  the  Virginia  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  appointed  to  study 
the  posalblUty  of  code  daUng  perUUiable 
food  items  met  In  Richmond,  Auguat  3V 

The  committee  waa  appointed  by  ptm- 
Ident  John  C.  Leater,  Jr..  following  Uie 
board's  July  meeung  because  at  «">^1"; 
able  pubUc  Iniereet  In  the  open  dating^ 
grade  A  milk.  The  committee  wa.  aaked 
lo  broaden  Its  scope  and  look  mto  J^l"*" 
or  desire  lor  dating  all  perlahable  foods 

For  tne  past  month  the  committee,  which 
mcludea  three  board  membera.  Mrs.  John  A. 
Baker  ot  ArUngton.  UUlard  B.  Rice.  Jr^  oC 
Phenu  and  Is  chaired  by  Bdwarn  C.  Mot- 
man  of  PurcellvUle.  has  been  gathering  m- 
formatlon  from  state  and  federal  organlia- 
Oons,  industry,  educauonal  inaUtutiona  and 
consumer  organlMUona  At  the  meetmg 
Monday,    this    material    was   dlacuaaed    and 

'"m"  Norman  sUted  the  overaU  objectlveof 
the  committee  waa  to  aaaure  quality  looda 
for  the  consuming  pubUc  and  to  mate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  board  for  future  ac- 

"m  the  present  time  federal  legislation  la 
under  conalderaUon  m  Waahlngton  and  toe 
committee  Is  foUowlng  toe  progreaa  of  thu 
legislation  to  aee  how  It  would  WW  "> 
vSglnla  and  toe  need  tor  any  possible  addi- 
tional leglalaaon  on  toe  state  level.  The 
committee  also  Instructed  the  deparraent 
Stan  to  survey  quality  oontrol  metooda  in 
reUUon  to  quality  of  produoU  In  retaU 
stores.  o 

The  committee  Is  to  meet  agam  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  and  will  have  a  prelUnlnary  re- 
port available  for  toe  Board  meeting  on 
September  39. 


IFrom  toe  Richmond  Timea-Dlspatch, 

July  10.  19701 

CoKscaJiaa   ShodU)  Know  M«l.»T«0l«  W 

Milk  Bottu  Mat  Develop 

(By  Estelle  Jackson) 

A  maelstrom  In  a  milk  botUe  may  be  de- 
veloping in  Virginia.  .     .^    k... 

The  Btatea  cows  may  be  contented,  but 
some  Virginia  housewives  aren't.  They  want 
open  dating  on  milk  and  mlU  products  so^d 
in  supermarxetj  and  otoer  stores.  Thla  would 
mean  that  pasteurization  or  pick  up  dates 
would  be  printed  m  terms  that  the  consumer 
could  understand.  And  they  have  a  strong 
ally  in  Mrs.  John  A.  Baker  ot  ArUngton— a 
member  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  A^- 
oulture  and  Commerce,  toe  agency  that  would 
have  the  power  to  order  such  open  dating. 

Mrs  Sacha  Miller  of  Springfield,  represent- 
ina  toe  Virginia  CltUens  Consumer  OouncU, 
tSlfted  last  week  before  the  Virginia  BMUrU 
of  Agncultme  and  Commerce,  saying  toat 
perishable  products  are  alrewJy  marked  wlto 
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the  date  that  they  were  puluiged  or  the  date 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  shelves. 
However,  she  added,  the  dates  are  marked 
iu  a  code  that  currently  benefits  only  the  re- 
tailer. It  would  bo  In  the  interest  of  the  mUk 
Industry,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  If 
these  codes-  were  replaced  with  open  dates. 
she  said. 

Instead  of  labeling  milk  with  figures  such 
as  709.  907.  0534  or  45530  to  tndLcate  that  It 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelves  by  Jxily 
9.  milk  should  be  just  lalwied  with  the  date. 
JUL  9.  said  Mrs.  Miller. 

The  Virginia  Ctttaens  Consumer  Council 
presented  petitions  asking  for  open  dating 
signed  by  300  Virginians  during  a  brief  mail- 
ing campaign.  Mrs.  MUler  said  signature  are 
stm  being  collected 

The  board  passed  new  regulations  for  pro- 
duction, processing  and  sale  of  Orade  A  milk 
that  did  not  mention  open  dating,  but  pro- 
ponents did  win  a  point 

John  C.  Letter  Jr.  of  Forest,  president  of 
the  board,  appointed  a  three-member  com- 
mittee to  study  and  report  on  open  dating. 
Edward  C.  Norman  of  PeroevUle  is  chairman 
ot  the  committee,  and  members  are  MiUard 
B    Rice  Jr.  of  Phenlx.  and  Mrs,  Bater. 

This  open  dating  'could  possibly  include 
other  perishable  food  Items."  according  to 
Raymond  D.  Vaughan.  who  is  executive  ss- 
slst«nt  to  the  commlsisoner  of  agriculture 
and  commerce - 

Wilbur  M-  Oaunt  Jr..  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Dairy  Producta  Asso- 
ciation. IS  categorical  about  what  that  prob- 
lem l9. 

■We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  open  dat- 
ing." he  said.  "Some  distributors  and  proces- 
sors do  have  open  dating,  and  they  have  all 
kinds  of  trouble.  Dating  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  freshness  of  the  product — Ifs  how 
it's  handled  that  matters."  he  said. 

Temperature  problems  that  can  orlgluate 
In  a  retail  store— «uch  as  storage  for  an  boxir 
or  so  in  a  back  room  or  KtaclUng  in  a  cooler 
above  the  refrigeration  line — would  not  l>e 
solved  by  open  dating,  he  said.  "Open  dating 
has  no  public  health  significance  " 

The  committee  investigtitlng  open  coding 
will  be  given  aid  and  advice  by  industry  and 
by  members  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  commerce 

Kt  W.  Jefferson,  head  of  dairy  Inspection 
for  the  department,  said.  "We  regulatory 
people  hate  to  see  the  coding  question  come 
back  because  of  the  extreme  waste  It  creates. 
Open  dating  In  our  opinion  would  be  an  ex- 
tra cost." 

Jefferson  also  prophesies  that  the  con- 
sumer would  purchase  only  the  milk  with  the 
latest  date,  forcing  dairies  to  make  dally 
deliveries,  and  collect  day-old  milk  that  was 
'■perfectly  wholesome." 

The  returned  milk  would  then  either  be 
dumped,  creating  sanitary  problems,  or 
"down-graded" — re-pasteurlzed  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  before  and  used  In  such 
milk  products  as  tee  cream,  cheese  or  butter. 
be  said-  (State  law  prohibits  the  re-pasteur- 
izatlon  and  re-sale  of  milk  as  such.) 

To  extra  costs  resulting  from  these  pro- 
cedures would  be  added  the  costs  of  the  un- 
used and  discarded  milk  cartons.  Jefferson 
said. 

Jefferson  can  enumerate  off-the-ctiff  the 
names  of  about  a  dozen  localities,  including 
Richmond,  that  have  rescinded  mllk-datlng 
regulations  in  the  last  15  yeaxs- 

Be  oerred  oi  representative  of  his  depart- 
ment on  a  National  Labeling  Committee  that. 
after  six  yearj  work,  drafted  a  model  label- 
ing law  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

"Twenty-eight  states  have  adopted  it.  and 
one  thing  It  says  is  that  (opeot  dating 
should  be  prohibited,"  said  Jefferson 

Mrs.  Baker  is  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
open  dating  of  milk  (and  of  on  perishables, 
for  chat  matter)  and  attributes  the  seem- 
tzkg  silenee  of  other  board  members  on  the 
subject  to  a  lack  of  exposure  to  problems  of 
mllk-buylng.    "I   ask    them,   have   you    ever 
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bought  a  baU-gallon  of  milk  for  your  wUe?" 
she  says. 

"What  fte  have  now  In  VlrgliUa  Is  real  con- 
fuaton,"  she  said-  "A  coded  number  is  put  on 
to  show  the  advance  or  expiration  date, 
which  can  be  six  to  10  day.s  after  pasteuriza- 
tion. Some  milk  is  on  sale  two  weelu  after 
pasteurization.  If  you  read  the  codes,  you  still 
don't  know  what  they  mean.  (Mrs.  Baker 
does  concede  that  proper  refrlgeraUon  will 
keep  bacteria  count  down,  but  she  questions 
what  happens  to  milk's  vitamin  content  after 
a  time. 

Mrs.  Baker  wonts  open  dating,  but  she 
wants  a  regulation  that  can  be  enforced. 

"If  you  have  a  strict  law,  and  not  enough 
people  to  enforce  It.  that  could  be  a  disaster." 
she  said.  Therefore,  she  leans  to«-ard  a  regu- 
lation that  would  require  posting  the 
pasteurization  date  on  the  carton  '*and  let 
the  customers  make  up  their  own  minds. 

An  alternative,  stricter  law — such  as  is  now 
in  force  In  Baltimore— might  require  print- 
ing on  the  carton  the  "pull"  or  expiration 
date,  roughly  four  day*  after  pasteurization. 

Mrs.  Baker  has  on  answer  for  the  argument 
that  sour  milk  can  always  be  returned  for 
credit.  She  says,  "X  dont  tbing  that's  the 
answer  We  should  be  able  to  take  lor  granted 
tha*,  food  la  fresh  And  It's  not  the  easiest 
thing  for  people — especially  mothers  with 
little  children— to  go  back.  It  takes  time  and 
money." 

VnCIMU    CmZBH8   COMStTMSX 

CO0NCIL.  Inc.. 
Alexandria,  Va..  AuguMt  24. 1970. 
Ellis  Levin  . 

'  ■    Congressman   Pasbotein. 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Elus:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
statement  prepared  by  the  Virginia  Citizens 
Consumer  Council  and  delivered  by  our 
founding,  past  president.  Mrs.  Sacha  Miller, 
before  the  Virginia  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  earlier  this  summer.  This  state- 
ment shows  the  concern  of  Virginia's  only 
statewide  consumer  citizens  organisation 
over  open  dating  and  presents  a  case  show- 
ing that  It  la  In  the  interests  of  the  retailers 
and  producers  as  well  as  of  the  consumers 
tor  open  dating  to  be  instituted  with  regard 
to  milk  and  milk  products. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  outotand- 
Ing  eflorta  that  the  Congressman  has  been 
fnfcking  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
open  dating  in  supermarkets  and  other  stores 
and  we  support  htm  in  these  efforts.  If  you 
feel  our  statement  would  be  of  interest  to 
others,  we  would  be  delighted  If  you  would 
add  It  to  the  series  of  articles  you  have  been 
Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
ohow  that  consumer  groups  throughout  the 
country  are  behind  the  Congressman  In  his 
campaign  for  open  dating. 

Unfortunately,  the  Virginia  Boaxd  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  declined  to  institute 
open  dating  of  milk  and  milk  products  In 
July,  and  this  Is  one  reason  why  we  look  to 
the  federal  government.  Hopefully.  It  can 
act  where  state  governments  have  been  un- 
willing to  act  In  the  consumers'  Interests.  The 
Virginia  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, however,  has,  as  a  result  of  Its  hear- 
ing in  July,  set  up  a  committee  to  look  Into 
packaging  and  selling  of  perishables,  par- 
ticularly open  dating,  and  we  remain  hope- 
ful that  the  Board  will  at  a  later  date  issue 
regulations  favoring  open  dating. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Laou  Boaowm, 

fioord  Member. 

Ofeh  DsTncG  or  Mzljc  and  Mzlx  PaoDocrs 
(Remarks  of  Sacha  K.  Miller,  past  president 

and    board    member,   before   the    Virginia 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  July 

2,  1970) 

First.  I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  to 
this  board.  My  name  Is  Mis  Sacha  BL  MlUer. 


September  2,  1970 


You  might  say  ttiat  I  am  a  smoU  busine-ss 
woman  in  that  I  am  in  charge  of  production 
and  fiscal  responsibility  at  a  small  dwelUng 
m  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  I  am  first,  and 
foremost,  a  homemaker  with  a  husband  and 
three  and  one  half  children  In  my  spare 
time  I  am  a  Board  member  of  the  Constuner 
Federation  of  America,  headquartered  m 
Washmgton,  DC.  and  a  Board  member  of 
the  National  Consumer  League,  also  head- 
quartered in  Washington.  DC. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  Board  member  and 
post  president  of  the  Virginia  CUlsiens  Con- 
sumer Council  In  order  to  voice  our  support 
for  the  open  dating  of  milk  and  milk 
products. 

When  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
Issue,  it  is  Imperative  that  we  consider  all 
aspects  of  open  dating.  Tou  must  consider 
the  side  of  the  milk  industry  and  retailer  as 
well  as  that  of  the  consumer  I  would  Uke 
to  suggest  that  while  considering  all  of 
these — you  keep  in  mind  thot  usually  the 
Interests  of  industry,  retailer  and  coosumer 
go  hand  in  hand.  These  mutual  interest!, 
when  brought  to  frultatlon.  result  in  fair 
play  within  the  market  place.  In  this  in- 
stance, fair  play  la  open  dating  of  all  milk 
and  milk  products.  Open  dating  will  result 
in  marketplace  equality — equal  knowledge 
for  all — ^manufacturer,  retailer  and  con- 
sumer. 

At  the  present  time,  most  perishable  food 
is  coded.  A  code  which  signifies  either  the 
date  the  item  was  packaged  or  rhe  date  after 
which  the  item  should  not  be  sold.  These 
codes  serve  to  advise  store  personnel  when 
Items  should  be  removed  from  the  shelf. 
With  the  codes  now  in  use.  for  be  It  for  tha 
consumer  to  try  and  decipher  their  mean- 
ing. As  it  stands  now,  any  coding  utilized 
by  Industry  and  reUllers  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  retailer  as  It  helps  him  In  con- 
trolling his  mventorles  He's  more  aware  of 
his  ordering  and  has  a  gauge  to  go  by  so 
that  be  won't  over-order  All  well  and  good. 
Now.  let's  look  at  our  consumer.  She  tand 
no  offense  to  you  gentlemen  here  today,  but 
she  15  usually  the  one  we  And  at  the  dairy 
counter,  meat  counters,  etc  )  — she  too  ti 
running  a  small,  but  equally  important 
business.  In  her  own  right  she  Lh  a  manu- 
facturer, retailer  and  consumer  rolled  into 
one.  Let  me  illustrate.  She  must  purchase, 
or  consume,  from  the  retailer  Then  she  U 
her  own  "trucker"  in  the  sense  that  she  de- 
livers her  goods  to  her  "plant"  at  000  Some- 
where DrU*e.  USA,  and  begins  her  proccas  of 
manufacturing.  Her  end  products  result  in. 
hopef  ully.  delicious,  nutritional,  balanced 
meals  and  their  accompaniments:  cakes,  cas- 
seroles, pies,  chocolate  milks,  entrees,  salads. 
etc.  After  this  labor  is  spent— she  "sells'  her 
products  to  her  family.  So  you  see — the  little 
consumer  is  actually  the  largest  Industry  In 
this  country  The  consumer  Is  Just  as  con- 
cerned over  what  111  call  efficient  produc- 
tion quotas  OS  your  largest  Industries. 

At  this  time,  all  coding  la  a  voluntary  ges- 
ture by  the  manufacturer  on  behalf  of  the 
retailer.  Since  coding  is  already  being  dotM, 
it  really  isn't  an  insurmountable  problem  to 
undertake,  and  engage  In.  "open  dating." 

For  instance,  I  buy  milk.  My  carton  la 
stamped  with  a  709.  or  a  907.  or  a  52M,  or  a 
45520.  And  usually  one.  two.  or  three  of  these 
numbers  are  so  blurred  they  are  Indecipher- 
able to  me.  But.  I  know  that  ultimately,  this 
code  says  this  carton  of  milk  Is  considered 
good  until  July  9.  After  which  it  should  be 
disposed  of  in  the  name  of  good  health  and 
salmonella.  I  consider  myself  a  fairly  Intelli- 
gent, Informed  consumer.  What  about  thoee 
consumers  who  don't  know,  or  understand, 
these  codes?  How  much  better,  for  all  of  us, 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  clear,  legible  date — 
such  as  JUL  9. 

If  this  form  of  dating,  what  I  am  calling 
open  dating,  were  utilised,  our  consumer 
could  also  benefit.  As  I've  tried  to  demon- 
strate, our  little  consumer  is  in  fact,  a  little 
industry  unto  itself,  with  thousands  of  dol- 
lars at  stake:  and  she  too;  must  maintain  an 
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economical  inventory  and  must  be  able  to 
determine  shelf-life  and  health  standards  for 
those  consumers  for  whom  she  is  responalble. 
Spoilage  and  shelf  life  ore  just  as  important, 
for  efficient  management,  to  her  as  they  ore 
to  the  managers  of  A  &  P,  Safeway,  and  Grand 
Union. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  moke  accusations 
or  pass  Judgment — but,  the  way  this  Tolun- 
try  dating  or  coding  Is  used  now,  it  tends  to 
deliberately  conceal  information  which  the 
consumer  needs  vitally  In  order  to  make  In- 
telligent decisions. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  consumers  are 
given  the  benefit  of  'open -dating."  they  will 
buy  only  the  latest  Items  and  leave  the  earlier 
dated  ones  to  spoil.  I  say — not  true!  we  are 
right  back  to  Inventory  efficiency. 

Stores  can  overcome  this  by  closer  inven- 
tory controls  which  would  result  in  goods 
being  moved  more  quickly  after  being  put 
on  the  sbelf  and  by  not  mixing  goods  of 
significantly  different  ages  on  the  shelves. 
When  goods  are  not  sold  promptly,  they  can 
and  should  be  reduced  in  price  to  allow  the 
consumer  to  decide  whether  they  ore  willing 
to  purchase  slightly  older  but  still  relatively 
fresh  goods  at  lower  cost.  This  is  done  with 
bread  and  canned  goods  now. 

We  ask  that  the  codee  be  replaced  VOVt 
with  clear,  readable  dates.  We  ask  that  you 
require  the  date  for  removing  perishable  milk 
products  from  the  shelf  be  clearly  marked  on 
the  package. 

Many  times  we  have  come  to  Richmond  on 
behalf  of  consumers,  asking  for  regulation 
and  truth.  We  come  onoe  again,  to  the  capltol 
of  the  South,  asking  for  no  more,  nor  any 
less,  than  Truth -in -Dating.  ...  I  thank  you. 

[Release   from   Virginia   Clttzeni   Consumer 

Council,  Inc  ] 

VCOC  Asks  roa  Opkn  Dating  on  Mnjc  akd 

Milk  Paoorcrs 

Richmond. — In  testimony  presented  today 
(Ju'.\  2;  to  the  Virginia  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Conunerce.  the  Virginia  Citizens  Con- 
sumer Ccuncll  t  VOCC)  asked  for  open  dating 
on  milk  hnd  milk  products  sold  in  super- 
markets and  other  stores  in  Virginia. 

Perishable  products  are  already  marked 
with  the  date  they  were  packaged  or  the  date 
they  should  l>e  removed  from  the  shelves, 
said  Mrs.  Sacha  Miller,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  and  to  the  state's  consumers. 
However,  she  added,  the  dates  are  marked  In 
a  code  that  currently  benefits  only  the  re- 
taller.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
milk  Industry,  the  recviler.  and  the  con- 
sumer if  these  codes  were  replaced  with  open 
dates,  she  said. 

Instead  of  labeling  milk  with  letters  like 
709.  907.  06254.  or  46620  to  indicate  that  It 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelves  by 
July  9,  milk  should  Just  be  labeled  with  the 
date,  JUL  9.  the  Consumer  Council  testimony 
malniained. 

"We  oak  that  codes  be  replaced  now  with 
clear,  readable  dates.  We  ask  that  you  re- 
quire the  dates  for  removing  perishable  milk 
products  from  the  shelves  to  be  clearly 
marlEcd  on  the  package,"  Mrs.  Miller  said. 

To  back  up  the  VCCC's  request  for  open 
dating  In  Virginia.  Mrs.  Miller  presented  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  with  a 
number  of  petitions  signed  by  cltUsens 
throughout  the  state  asking  for  open  dating. 
She  said  that  because  the  Council  had  only 
a  short  time  before  the  hearing  to  circulate 
the  petitions,  signatures  are  itlll  being  col- 
lected and  win  be  forwarded  to  the  Boird 
as  they  arrive. 

In  her  testimony.  Mrs.  Miller  developed  the 
Idea  that  the  hotisewife.  like  the  store  owner. 
Is  running  a  busineas  operation  In  running 
her  home.  "Spoilage  and  shelf  life  are  Just 
OS  Important  to  her  as  they  ure  to  the  man- 
agers of  A  &  P,  Safeway,  and  Oraod  Union." 
Mrs.  MlUer  said. 
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Relatively  speaking,  the  housewife  hoe  Just 
as  much  money  at  stake  b£  the  shopkeeper 
does.  Mrs.  Miller  continued.  Her  plant  is  her 
home.  She  must  purchase  supplies  from  the 
stares,  with  which  she  montifoctures  finished 
"producu"  (e.g.  chocolate  milk,  cakes,  cas- 
seroles, etc.)  which,  she  must  "sell"  to  a 
group  of  constmiers,  her  family.  The  little 
consumer  Is,  in  fact,  the  largest  industrr  in 
the  nation,  said  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Miller,  a  founder  and  past  president  of 
the  VCCC,  introduced  herself  as  "a  mother 
and  homemaker  wttli  3'^  cuildren."  She  is 
currently  a  board  member  of  the  VCCC,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  and  the 
National   Consumers  Lea^e. 

(Prom  the  Waohin^ton  Post.  JiUy  4.  1970] 
"SHXxr  Life"  Date  Askxd  foe  Mzlk 

A  Virginia  consumer  group  has  asked  the 
state's  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
to  require  ttiat  packages  of  milk  and  milk 
products  sold  in  food  stores  bear  the  date 
the  Item  can  be  expected  to  spoil. 

Most  milk  processors  use  codes  on  the 
packages  to  tell  store  managers  either  when 
the  Item  should  t>e  pulled  from  the  shelf  or 
when  the  product  was  poclcaged. 

Mrs.  Sacha  Miller,  a  beard  member  of  the 
Virginia  Citizens  Consumer  Council,  teetl- 
fylng  before  the  state  board  Thursday  sold 
"spoilage  and  shelf  life  are  just  as  impor- 
tant to  her  (the  consumer!  as  they  are  to 
the  managers"  of  stores. 

Food  store  officials  have  said  they  only 
sell  mlik  that  they  know  will  lost  at  leaet  a 
week  in  home  refrigerators  tiefore  spoiling. 

They  also  contend  that  if  they  placed  the 
actual  spoilage  dates  on  producu.  shoppers 
would  buy  only  the  freshest  Itetns.  Tills,  the 
store  officials  say.  would  result  m  wasted 
products  and  higher  operating  coeU  that 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 
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Trb  Nanovax.  Socnrr  or  thx 
Soita  or  THE  AJkOcaicAN  Rxvolu- 
noK, 

Washinffton,  D.C,  Avffutt  27, 1970. 
The  PusmEKT, 
The  White  House, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

DE&a  Ms.  PBxanKMT:  Tour  recent  deci- 
sion to  fly  the  American  Flog  over  the  White 
House  twenty-four  hours  a  day  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Particularly  now.  when  some  of 
our  people  eeem  to  have  forgotten  that 
tbousouds  of  Americans  have  died  so  that 
our  flag  might  fly  over  a  free  country,  your 
action  is  proper,  appropriate  and  Justified. 

As  the  thirty-seventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  your  Job  is  probably  more 
difficult  than  that  of  any  of  your  predeces- 
sors. Our  Country  Is  striving  to  prove  that 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people. 
and  by  the  people  will  not  perish.  People 
of  diverse  political  philosophy,  aided  by 
misguided  but.  perhaps,  conscientious  stu- 
denu  and  well-meaning  adults,  are  suc- 
cessfully promoting  anarchy. 

Our  fiag  Is  a  rallying  point  around  which 
all  Americans  con  Join:  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors  The  Sans  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  founded  in  1B89  by  descendants  of  those 
brave  men  who  wrested  Independence  from 
tyranny.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  principles 
for  which  they  fought,  especially  the  pre- 
servation of  human  freedom.  The  Flag  Is  the 
visible  symt>ol  of  America,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  it  be  flown  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  to  remind  all  of  us  that  we  are  free, 
and  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  remain  ao 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waltee  R  Maktin. 

president  General. 


PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO  FLY  THE 
AMERICAN  FLAG  CONTINUOUSLY 
AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SODTH   C&mOLXKA 

Ui  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMIEU  STATES 
Monday,  August  31.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  given  orders  for 
around-the-clock  flying  of  the  American 
flag  at  the  White  House. 

This  decision  is  made  possible  because 
the  American  flag  may  be  flown  at  night 
if  it  is  properly  lighted.  Steps  have  been 
talien  for  special  lighting  effects  at  the 
White  House,  and  It  is  my  understanding 
the  effect  of  the  flag  flying  over  the 
Presidents  house  at  night  is  most 
inspiring. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
this  step.  Further.  Mr.  Walter  R.  Martin, 
president  general  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
has  also  praised  the  President  for  this 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  General  Martin 
to  the  President  dated  August  27.  1970. 
be  published  in  the  Extensions  ot  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfcoRo, 
as  follows: 


DESEGREGATION,  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or  M  A9^Uh 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Fridas,  August  14,  1970 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  interested  to  notice  in  the  news 
accounts  of  today,  and  also  yesterday, 
that  President  Nixon  and  a  group  of  his 
top  Washington  advisers  were  to  fly  to 
Ne«-  Orleans  today  to  talk  with  people 
from  seven  Southern  States  about  how 
fast  and  how  far  school  desegregation 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  South  this  fall. 

This  i.'!  commendable,  and  I  hope  the 
President  comes  up  with  some  workable 
solution. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  would  seem  to  most  of  the  people 
in  my  area  of  the  country  and  indeed  to 
most  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
if  this  administration  is  in  fact  inter- 
ested in  cam'ing  out  the  law  equally 
there  must  be  evenhanded  Justice. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  .wem  to  me  that 
if  this  administration  is  genuinely  in- 
terested in  Justice  and  carrying  out  the 
laws.  It  would  be  Just  as  concerned  with 
.segregation  in  the  North  as  in  the  South. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
of  today,  there  is  more  genuine  segrega- 
tion In  the  North  and  in  Chicago  itself 
than  there  is  in  the  whole  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

If  this  administration  is  truly  Inter- 
ested in  carrying  out  the  law  of  the 
land  and  in  treating  everyone  fairly,  then 
I  would  say  It  is  time  to  bring  lawsuits 
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elsewhere  than  in  Alabama.  Oeorgia,  and 
Mlsiissippl.  There  are  90  school  suits 
consolidated  in  one  suit  In  the  middle 
district  of  Alabama.  There  has  not  been 
one  suit  filed  in  Illinois  that  I  know  any- 
thing about  or  in  any  other  State  that 
has  in  fact  more  segregation  than  we 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  again  calling  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  today  to  start 
enforcing  the  law  fairly  throughout  the 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  June.  1970. 
statistics  prepared  by  HEW  In  Its  "Sur- 
vey of  93  of  the  100  Largest  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Districts."  there 
are  over  87  percent  of  Chicago's  Negro 
students  going  to  schools  In  essentially 
all-black  schools.  An  all-black  school  is 
defined  by  HEW  as  having  an  enrollment 
of  between  90  and  100  percent  Negro 
students.  Only  3.4  percent  of  Chicago's 
blacks  are  attending  integrated  school 
systems  An  integrated  school,  according 
to  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
definition.  Is  one  where  blacks  are  en- 
rolled with  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stu- 
dent population  consisting  of  white 
students. 

The  survey  continues  pointing  to  the 
double-standard  policies  that  are  Ignored 
In  the  North  and  abhorred  in  the  South. 
How  can  the  schools  outside  the  South 
continue  to  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment when  their  school  systems  are  much 
more  segregated,  when  there  is  much  less 
effort  by  them  to  obey  the  law?  The  an- 
swer is  simple-  They  are  allowed  to  keep 
their  segregated  neighborhood  school 
systems  while  busing  and  closing  of 
schools  is  rampant  throughout  the 
Southern  States. 

We  in  the  South  are  not  asking  for 
special  handling  and  special  treatment 
We  are  merely  asking  that  laws  which  we 
deem  unworkable,  especially  In  regard  to 
busing,  be  applied  equally  throughout 
the  Dnlted  SUtes.  We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  being  the  scapegoat.  If  the  laws  being 
applied  m  the  South  are  Jtist  and  equal. 
we  demand  that  they  also  be  applied 
Justly  and  equally  to  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Schools  in  the  South  are  complying, 
but  HEW's  own  sUtlstlcs — which  appear 
below — show  clearly  that  this  is  not  the 
case  outside  of  the  South. 

If  they  mean  what  they  say  and  the 
law  applies  in  every  State,  enforce  it  in 
every  State — not  just  in  the  South. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  a  tabulation  of 
the  HEW  survey: 
tAiiiii  mm  nnr's  •i96»-;o  survey  of  the  tARGcst 

100  SCHOOLS" 
PnptfClfltl 

Btaclil  BlXks 

aUtndmt  atlvtdtnB 

inltf  riM  III  bUck 

CMy                                              xtiuoli  Ktnoll 


Htm  Tort.  NY .„ 

ctntD.  Ill 

MDniikM.  Wii 

ttn.lmt 

0*«it.  Ilie.*i 

«••»«.  NJ 

nii«i<<iiiiia.  Pa 

Waikiiiian.  D.C... 
UnAii|Mi.Calll... 

Hg«toii.Tai 

St  LaaM,l>a 

Mlaai.  rb.. 

Baltiman,  Md.. 

OnMmt.  Out 
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THE  SEVENTIES:  A  TIME  FOR 
aiANT  STEPS 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  talk 
is  heard  these  days  about  "the  sixties" 
and  the  great  changes  which  occurred 
In  the  United  States  during  this  period. 
One  or  the  fields  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  major  Innovations  were  laid, 
but  to  which  UtUe  pubUc  attention  has 
been  given,  is  that  of  education. 

In  the  past  10  years  psychologists, 
sociologists,  linguists,  and  educators  as 
well  as  leaders  in  almost  every  profes- 
sion, have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort 
toward  learning  how  the  growing  process 
of  young  minds  can  best  be  fostered.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made;  new  forms 
have  been  tried;  the  potenUalltiea  of  the 
computer  have  been  exploited;  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  learned. 

This  progress  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  urban  school  systems  and  the 
problems  of  the  'culturaUy  disadvan- 
taged." Programs  are  underway  to  better 
stimulate  the  maximum  development  of 
each  individuars  unique  capabilities, 
regardless  of  his  social  background.  The 
rigidities  of  a  system  based  solely  upon 
IQ  ratings  are  becoming  apparent,  and 
they  are  being  changed.  The  growth 
process  of  one's  creative  abilities  is  be- 
coming better  understood,  as  are  the 
methods  of  conveying  an  appreciation  for 
the  t>eauty  of  art  and  music. 

Although  many  of  these  developments 
may  not  yet  have  appeared  in  most  of 
our  school  systems  across  the  country, 
new  techniques  are  becoming  more 
widely  utilized,  producing  new  possibili- 
ties about  which  every  parent  should 
be  aware. 

The  character  of  these  changes,  which 
wiU  become  more  prevalent  during  the 
seventies,  is  concisely  described  In  an  ar- 
ticle printed  recently  in  the  Education 
Digest  under  the  authorship  of  Joe  L. 
Frost  and  O.  Thomas  Rowland.  I  Insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
concerned  citizens: 

Tbs  Srwrnxa:  A  Tnu  roE  Giant  Steps 
(By  Joe  L.  Frost  uid  Q.  TbomaJi  Rowland  t 
The  course  of  educatlooal  eveuU  during 
Ibe  Klxtlea  w«s  unique  In  bUtory.  The  poor 
were  discovered:  the  otwolescence  of  the 
slum  schools  was  exposed;  early  childhood 
education  was  rediscovered;  technology  In- 
Taded  the  aehools;  federal  support  spurred 
Innovation;  the  hippies  ajid  student  mllltsnt 
groups  forced  public  attention  to  focus  on 
our  scumbUog  schools;  teachers,  too,  decided 
to  Join  the  act  and  demanded  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  politics  that  permeate 
schools. 

In  general,  life  was  eicltlng  for  educators 
of  th«  Hxtles,  though  meet  of  them  took  only 
baby  steps  toward  the  future.  Pew  were  able 
to  teeak  away  from  ingrained  notions  about 
nomu  and  gradae,  workbooks  and  baosds.  and 
free  themselves  to  be  daring  and  courageous 
In  educational  programing.  Federal  funds 
were  responsible  for  practically  all  the  In- 
Qovatlona  of  the  slrtlea.  There  is  oo  reaaon 
to  believe  that  these  innovations — Head 
Start,  reaearch  and  development  oenters. 
regional  laboratortee.  libraries.  Title  I  In- 
atructlonal  programs,  to   mention   a  few — 


would  have  been  suppUad  by  any  other 
source,  nor  is  there  reason  to  fear  that  fed- 
eral sources  will  be  less  important  during 
the  seventies. 

Assuming  sympathetic  poUUclans.  the 
seventlee  will  be  a  decade  of  unprecedented 
progreas  In  education.  The  few  adventurous 
educators  of  the  sixties  will  aUraot  a  size- 
able foUowlng  during  the  seventies.  Cooper- 
ation and  teamwork  among  teachers,  spe- 
cialists, administrators,  and  consultative 
sources  wlU  permanently  erase  the  Isola- 
tionism of  individual  teachers.  Although 
very  young  children  wUl  continue  to  receive 
the  close  attention  of  one  familiar  adult, 
tbU  adult  wUl  t>e  a  member  of  an  Instruc- 
tional team  composed  of  highly  specialised 
people,  semi  professionals,  and  a  clerical 
worker. 

After  hundreds  of  years  of  honored  serv- 
ice, our  education  system  li  being  accused 
of  social  obaolascence.  Its  critics  fe«l  that 
time  and  too  many  encounters  have  made 
onoe-keen  professionals  tough,  and  that  they 
fall  to  respond.  If  such  la  true,  time  may 
be  running  out  for  education  as  It  was 
known  and  practiced  In  the  tint  half  of 
this  century. 

In  the  late  sixties,  the  great  urban  schools 
were  the  embodiment  of  all  the  tils  of  edu- 
cation. The  urban  school  structure  was  at- 
tacked at  lU  very  core.  One  proposal  was 
that  the  enormous  structure  be  divided  Into 
unaller  structures  which  would  t>e  more  man- 
ageable and  more  In  touch  with  the  commu- 
nltlee  they  serve.  Thla  concept  of  decenta-al- 
tzatlon.  and  the  battles  It  engendered,  may 
well  be  recognised  In  the  future  as  a  key 
element  In  the  evolution  of  education.  At 
stake  was  the  need  for  a  school  to  «-ork  with 
the  children  of  a  cooomunlty  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  force  them  into  some  fantasized 
norm. 

Tragically  not  everyone  believes  that  the 
teacher  of  the  sixties  really  cared  about  the 
cries  for  change  which  came  from  ghetto 
parents  whoM  own  educational  experlencea 
had  chained  them  to  poverty.  If  teachers  who 
punch  timecloclu  and  commute  continue  to 
exist  In  the  seventies,  then  the  school  wlU 
have  continued  to  exist  as  an  irrclevane* 
to  education  instead  of  a  necessity,  and  so- 
ciety will  turn  to  some  other  alternative, 

The  teacher  of  the  seventies  will  neces- 
sarily come  to  terms  with  the  essential  hu- 
manity of  studenu.  Sensitivity  development 
will  certainly  become  a  viul  part  of  the 
education  of  teachers.  For  the  teacher  to 
be  sensitive  does  not  mean  a  confpromlse 
with  science.  Indeed,  the  sensitivity  of  sci- 
ence may  well  bold  the  key  to  the  needed 
changes  in  educative  processes.  Massive  re- 
search related  to  learning  and  memory  is 
coming  from  biochemistry  and  neurophysi- 
ology, and  the  frontiers  It  opens  for  edu- 
cation almost  stagger  the  imagination.  Per- 
haps we  will  and  out  In  the  seventies  what 
all  this  new  knowledge  will  mean  for  the 
educator,  ]u5t  as  we  will  surely  come  to 
terms  with  the  possibility  that  the  nature 
of  the  individual,  as  reflected  in  the  chromo-  • 
somatic  mosaic,  largely  influences  the  learn- 
ing processes  This  may  mean  that  conten- 
tual  obJecUvea  will  have  to  be  radically  re- 
thought and  revised  so  that  the  teacher  can 
approach  the  student  on  a  genuinely  mdl- 
Tldual  basis. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  poaslblUtles 
for  the  futtire  is  concerned  with  the  science 
of  child  development.  Educators  have  come 
to  understand  at  last  that  the  reasoning 
of  the  child  is  not  Inferior  but  qualitatively 
dlfl'erent.  And  they  have  been  forced  to  come 
to  terau  with  the  Idea  that  if  the  brain  is 
the  functional  organ  of  intelligent  behavior, 
and  if  that  organ  can,  as  research  has  dem- 
onstrated, be  made  more  effective  by  ezperl- 
enoe.  then  there  is  an  Important  poaalblllty 
that  education  can  overcome  the  debilitating 
effects  of  deprivation  in  early  childhood. 

As  the  allied  sciences  of  psychology  and 
education  build  toward  an  inUnlisclpllnary 
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science  of  himian  behavior,  the  notion  of 
"an  intelligence"  should  fade  away.  The  IQ 
will  be  abandoned  as  false  and  unworthy, 
though  reevaluation  of  measures  of  intelli- 
gent behavior  will  not  cease,  since  they  do 
have  value  in  helping  the  teacher  plan  for 
the  needs  of  chUdren. 

■nie  contentual  objectives  of  the  seventies 
will  be  expressed  m  a  to-the-polnt  fashion, 
reflecting  the  skill  of  educators  who  apply 
objective  crlterlons  in  their  search  for  cur- 
ncular  relevancies.  As  the  teacher  plans  from 
ordinal  (as  opposed  to  normative)  bases,  and 
as  the  conceptual  structures  of  the  respec- 
tive fields  of  inquiry  are  clarified.  It  wlU  be- 
come poflslble  to  avoid  traditional  blt-or- 
mlss  teaching. 

The  linguist  stepped  heavily  into  the  edu- 
cational scene  of  the  slxUes.  adding  consid- 
erable fuel  to  old  controversies  about  the 
teaching  of  speaking,  spelling,  reading,  and 
writing.  As  linguists  pool  their  talenu  with 
psychologists,  educators,  sociologists,  and 
anthropologists  to  discover  structure  In  lan- 
guage and  apply  It  In  dynamic  societal  con- 
texts, the  implications  for  greater  flexibility 
of  te&cher  attack  will  become  obvious  and 
exciting. 

The  teacher  and  the  child  will  discover 
new  avenues  for  vitalizing  communlcaUon— 
nonverbal  clues,  multiple  media,  the  flue 
arts.  The  supporting  personnel-administra- 
tor team  will  pool  skills  to  build  diagnostic 
programs  in  every  content  area. 

In  the  social  studies  curriculum,  topics 
once  considered  taboo  or  overly  difficult — 
sex,  racial  relations,  violence,  politics,  eco- 
nomic systems,  pollution,  war — wUl  be 
among  fields  of  inquiry.  Key  concepts  and 
general leat Ions  will  replace  the  "quiz  show" 
content  of  the  past.  Aa  humanistic,  social, 
and  lnt*Uectual  objectives  become  relevant 
to  our  times,  the  effects  will  be  observed  in 
the  miniature  society  of  the  clasaroom. 

Despite  verbal  homage,  the  eplrlt  of  in- 
quiry is  Bttll  absent  from  most  science  and 
mathematics  instruction.  Even  in  many  of 
the  newer  programs,  more  attention  is  given 
to  what  and  hour  content  is  to  be  taught 
than  to  how  learning  Is  to  take  place.  In  the 
near  'uture,  the  collective  poaslbllltles  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  programs  for  drama- 
tising related  studies  will  become  clear. 

Esthetic  education  In  the  schools  is  a  rel- 
atively untapped  field.  Art  and  music  are 
rarely  taught  In  ways  that  develop  love  and 
understanding  for  the  art  form.  We  suggest 
that  the  skills  prerequisite  to  sensory  Inten- 
alftcatlon  are  Identifiable:  that  a  hterarchlal 
structuring  of  performance  crlterlons  lead- 
ing to  increased  awareness  la  individuals  is 
possible;  and  that  the  forthcoming  decade 
will  witness  the  fruition  of  these  goals. 

If  giant  steps  are  taken,  schools  of  the 
seventies  will  reject  normative  teaching  in 
practice  as  they  have  already  done  in  theory. 
The  child  will  no  longer  receive  letter  grades; 
grade  levels  will  be  abolished.  These  wlU 
be  replaced  by  a  continuous  diagnostic  pro- 
gram appproprlate  to  the  individual  child. 
The  teacher  will  devote  bis  time  to  teaching 
relevant  processes  of  scientific  Inquiry,  and 
the  computer  will  provide  for  the  repetitive 
type  of  learning  through  Individually  tai- 
lored programs,  as  well  as  for  record-keeping, 
reporting  to  parents,  and  dlagnostdc  evalu- 
ation. 

International  television  via  satellites  will 
revolutionize  communication  of  societal 
roles.  The  complexities  of  cultural  Interde- 
pendencles  will  crease  new  problems  unimag- 
inably complex,  and  the  concept  of  the 
school  as  an  Institution  set  apart  from  so- 
ciety at  large  will  grow  Increasingly  obso- 
lescent. _^ 

The  school  may  assist  parents  In  develop- 
Ing  appropriate  out-of-school  activities,  but 
arduous  homework  will  be  rejected.  Schools 
will  utilise  muaunu,  parks.  Ubrartes.  the- 
aters. Industrial  complexes,  farms,  and  other 
sites  as  classrooms  for  providing  experiences 
geared  to  the  unique  Interests  of  students. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Early  childhood  education  will  be  univer- 
sal. B^onal  laboratories  and  other  federally 
sponsored  organisations  will  develop  Imagina- 
tive programs  and  assist  schools  in  develop- 
ment activities.  Teacher  aldeo  iparaprofes- 
Blonals)  will  assist  the  teaching  team  and 
even  assume  some  instructional  roles.  There 
will  be  times  for  small  group  instruction,  in- 
dividual explorations,  and  large  audltorlum- 
lype  activities  using  media  in  imaginative 
ways. 

Teachers  will  have  time  for  inservlce  edu- 
cation during  school  hours.  Working  closely 
with  tescher-educatlon  institutions  and 
naing  the  resources  of  research  centers  and 
regional  laboratortee,  the  principal  will  And 
that  his  primary  task  Is  ensuring  the  ongo- 
ing education  of  hU  staff.  His  partnership 
with  teacher -education  Institutions  will  be 
cultivated  to  the  extent  tbst  college  stu- 
dents will  have  semlprofeaslonal  roles  in  the 
public  schools.  University  personnel  will  as- 
sume Instructional  duties  for  both  college 
students  and  public  school  teachers  in  tbla 
cooperative  relationship. 

The  "training  program"  for  teacher  edu- 
cation will  be  swept  out  like  cobwebs  from 
colleges  and  schools  of  education.  Teachen 
are  not  trained,  and  tbls  will  become  clear 
when  we  realize  that  those  who  think  cre- 
atively should  be  more  valued  than  those 
who  conform. 

If  giant  steps  are  taken,  the  educator  will 
lie  a  sclent ist-profeaslonal.  quallfled  to  an- 
alyse the  data  of  behavior  and  then  to  couple 
this  behavioral  analysis  with  a  keen  under- 
standing of  human  development  in  order  to 
plan  precise,  effective  intervention  with  the 
objective  of  change  toward  a  predetermined 
goal.  

UNrvERsrry  centers  for 

RATIONAL  ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

or  PKMirSTX.TANU 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  1,  1970 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  8, 
my  good  friend  the  ab!e  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader  very  kindly 
placed  In  the  Record  the  partial  te»t  of 
my  comnjencement  address  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  College  In  my  Common- 
wealth. My  remarks  were  an  appeal  to 
reason  and  an  urging  that  all  of  us  seek 
to  assert  our  strongly  held  views  with 
a  deep  and  honorable  respect  for  the  dif- 
fering opinions  of  others. 

Reason  and  mutual  tolerance  are  In- 
dispensable to  the  survival  of  academic 
Institutions.  One  organization  that  seeks 
to  uphold  these  principles  is  University 
Centers  for  Rational  Alternatives.  Thla 
organization,  whose  national  headquar- 
ters is  located  at  110  West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y..  was  established  early 
last  year  to  encourage  faculty  membera 
on  college  and  university  campuses 
across  the  Nation  to  organize  local  chap- 
ters In  defense  of  academic  freedom  and 
Integrity. 

One  of  the  founders  and  chairman  of 
this  distinguished  group  of  scholars  and 
teachers  is  Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  of  New 
York  University,  author  of  the  recently 
published  book.  "Academic  Freedom  and 
Academic  Anarchy."  On  July  33.  Profes- 
sor Hook  testified  on  behalf  of  Univer- 
sity Centers  for  Rational  Alternatives 
before  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest,  whose  Chairman  Is  the 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  my 
Commonwealth,  the  Honorable  WUUam 
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W.  Scranton.  I  ask  un&nimotis  consent 
that  Professor  Hooks  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  hsC  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  University  Centers  for 
Rational  Alternatives  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Book's  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

TasTiMONT  or  Paor.  SmNxr  Hook  or  New 
York  UKivcaarrT,  Paaarorwr  or  UHivnsrrT 
Centvxs  roa  Rationai.  Ai.Txajv*Tma,  Bi- 
roKz  THz  PmasmsMTZAi.  CowcxBaxoH  Ik- 
QtrzaiKo  Into  tbb  Cavmxb  or  Campus 
Unsxst 

Univer^lt;  Centers  for  Rationai  Alterna- 
tives Is  a  graas-roou  oz^anlzatlon  of  scholars 
and  teacherE  of  different  educational  and 
political  viewpoints.  It  1b  united  by  Its  dedi- 
cation to  three  basic  propositions.  The  first  is 
that  the  entire  academic  community  should 
fr«ely  and  continuously  participate  in  re- 
solving  all  issues  of  educational  policy.  The 
second  t&  that  there  15  no  place  for  violence 
or  the  threat  of  violence  In  tbls  process  of 
evaluation  and  decision.  The  third  Is  that 
the  academic  ccunmuntty  must  gird  Itself 
against  all  tbreau  to  the  academic  freedocn 
of  scholars  and  teacher*,  from  without  and 
within. 

American  colleges  and  universities  today 
face  the  gravest  crifis  In  their  history.  Some 
university  presidents  to  the  contrary  not- 
wUlistanding.  It  Is  not  a  crisis  caused  by  lack 
of  money.  It  Is  a  crisis  caused  by  the  lack  of 
a  coherent  educational  philosophy  and  by  a 
betrayal  of  the  primary  commitment  of  the 
university  to  the  queit  for  truth  and  Integ- 
rity In  inquiry.  In  learning,  and  teaching. 
All  the  money  In  the  world  cannot  remedy 
the  failures  of  nerve  and  intelligenoe  that 
follow  from  the  loss  of  central  puT7>06e  Nor 
Is  the  crisis  one  of  student  unrest — If  unrest 
is  related  to  the  pursuit  of  an  education,  to 
Interest  In  Ideaa  and  beliefs.  Intellectual 
unrest  la  not  a  problem  but  a  virtue,  and  no 
university  can  have  too  much  of  It  If  the 
university  is  engaged  in  genuine  educational 
tasks.  The  problem  and  threat  Is  not  aca- 
demic unrest  but  academic  dirrupUon  and 
violence,  which  flow  from  sutMtltutlng  the 
political  goals  of  action  for  the  academic 
goals  of  learning. 

Some  academic  administrators  are  cur- 
rently seeking  to  muddy  the  waters  by  pre- 
tending that  the  public  is  getting  fad  up 
with  controversy,  and  that  the  chief  threat 
to  academic  freedom  today  comaa  from  with- 
out and  not  from  within.  This  Is  noisome 
hogwaah — intended  to  draw  attention  away 
from  what  Is  actually  happening  on  our 
campuses.  The  public's  objection,  of  course. 
is  not  to  controTersy,  for  intellectual  oon- 
troveny  Is  the  Life  of  mind.  The  public's 
objection  i8  to  ttou)  controversy  Is  carried 
on — to  the  use  of  bombs,  arson,  randallsm, 
physical  assault,  and  other  expressions  of 
violent  and  destructive  Impulse.^  and  desires. 
Most  of  the  problems  that  plague  the 
American  university  today  and  threaten  Its 
future  as  a  genume  educational  institution 
can  be  traced  to  one  fundamental,  poisoned 
premise.  This  Ls  the  view  that  unless  "the 
major  social  and  foreign  policy  problems  of 
our  society"  are  solved  satlsfactorUy.  campus 
disruption  and  violence  wUl  continue  Lead- 
ing university  administrators  have  endorsed 
this  proposition.  One  of  them  has  even 
proclaimed  that  acaderaio  Tl<Aenoe  in  part 
"derives  from  the  distance  separating  the 
American  dream  from  the  American  reality." 
This  view  and  the  actions  that  flow  from  it 
lead  tint  to  the  political  polarization  of  the 
campus,  then  to  the  political  alienation  of 
the  campus  from  the  general  community 
and,  If  unchecked,  wtu  result  In  "academic 
genocide,"  the  destritctloa  of  academic  free- 
dom. 
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Wb*t  u  WTOSX4  wltto  thu  view?  Uauy  UOn^. 
First.  Uiere  wiU  always  be  a  disparity  between 
the  American  dream  and  rcaiuy.  especially 
when.  a£  we  raise  our  sight*  higher,  we  rede- 
fine the  meaning  and  content  or  that  dre«n. 
Second.  In  an  op«n  society  of  uncoerced 
opinion,  there  will  always  be  scwual  and  lar- 
elgn  policy  problema.  In  either  caae,  U  we  ac- 
cept liie  above  view,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  prospect  ol  xinending  academic  violence. 

Third,  this  view  pervert*  the  university's 
lunctlon.  which,  in  part,  i*  to  study  social 
and  political  problems  and  to  analyze  alter- 
native purported  solution*  to  them.  Thl» 
view  transforms  an  agenda  of  study  into  an 
Agenda  o?  action,  and  therewith  converts  the 
university  Into  a  political  organiBatlon.  agi- 
tating for  the  adoption  of  partisan  poUtlcal 
measures  It  Jeopardizes  the  university*  tax- 
exempt  5t-atua  and  invites  political  reprlaals 
from  a  public  that  does  not  ahare  Its  politi- 
cal commitments. 

Fourth,  and  most  important.  It  vlolatAS  the 
fundamental  principles  of  poUUcal  democ- 
racy, by  threatenmg  resort  to  force  and  vio- 
lence unless  Lhe  community  adopts  the  solu- 
tions to  social  and  foreign -policy  problema 
advocated  not  by  the  majority  of  the  elector- 
ate, but  rather  by  en  elite  minority. 

To  tr'ioje  satisfaction  must  the  "major 
social  and  foreign  policy  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety* be  solved  before  we  have  surcease  of 
campus  violence  and  turmoil?  Even  If  there 
were  complete  unanimity  among  students 
and  faculty  on  how  such  problems  are  to  be 
ijjlved— which  is  far  from  being  the  case— 
what  right  would  they  have  to  demand  that 
the  solutions  they  advocate  t>e  adopted  by 
the  community?  Such  decisions  are  Tor  the 
representative  legislative  bodies  of  a  democ- 
racy to  make!  The  poUUcal  proceaa  la  open 
to  students  and  faculty  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  all  other  qualified  citizens.  For  a  fa- 
natical minority  of  students  and  faculty  to 
use,  or  to  threaten,  or  merely  to  condone 
violence  when  they  have  failed  to  penuade 
or  convince  the  electorate,  shows  profound 
contempt  for  democratic  due  process. 

Suppose  the  trade  unionists  or  the  farmers 
of  the  nation,  who  are  also  mlnorltlea  but 
much  more  numerous  than  students,  were  to 
threaten  violence  unless  "the  major  social 
and  foreign  policy  problems  of  oar  society** 
were  met  to  their  satisfaction^  Everybody 
would  recognise  such  threats  a  subveralve 
of  tbe  democratic  proceas.  and  aa  harbingers 
of  fascist  rule,  no  matter  what  the  deceptive 
rhetoric  In  which  such  threats  were  clothed 
Actually  the  unlveralty  community  Is  not 
homogeneous.  The  most  militant  student 
factions  are  small  mlnorltlea.  And  tbey  make 
no  bones  about  their  hostility  to  democracy, 
their  scora  for  rational  procesi.  Their  he- 
r:>es  are  the  leaders  of  the  moat  ruthlaas 
dictatorships— Lenin,  Mfto<tse-tung,  Castro. 
H?  Chi  Mlnh.  Che  Ouevara.  They  openly 
declare  that  "major  social  and  foreign  prob- 
lema of  our  society"  can  never  be  solved  to 
their  sat  i.is  fact  loo  and  thftt  their  goal  la  the 
destruction  of  our  society. 

How  then  account  for  their  Influence,  for 
their  ability  to  create  a  major  crista  in 
Amencac  higher  education?  There  are  many 
reaion*.  Among  them  are  the  great  publicity 
buildup  that  extremist  student  groups  and 
their  irresponsible  leaders  have  received  in 
the  ma£s  media,  i  Liberal  students  who  do 
not  threaten  to  blow  up  computers  are  not 
news,  no  matter  how  mielligent  their  pro- 
gram* of  educational  reform.) 

More  importAnt  is  administrative  coward- 
ice, and  m  consequence  of  this  cowardice, 
administrative  connivance  The  scenario  runs 
something  like  this  Different  extremist 
groups  vie  with  each  other  In  making  all 
sorts  of  demands  on  the  university  adnUn- 
Istratlon.  coupled  with  a  threat  to  tear  the 
university  apart  In  hopes  of  winning  them 
over,  or  of  purchasing  peace,  the  administra- 
tion, often  with  the  support  of  the  faculty, 
yields  to  at  least  some  of  the  demands,  %X 
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th«  same  time  granting  aznnesty  for  deflance 
of  rules  governing  student  conduct.  The 
mood  of  "peace  at  any  price,"  together  with 
actual  fear  of  physical  harassment,  becomes 
dominant.  The  extremists  esc&late  their  de- 
mands tinUl  admlnutra lions  and  faculties, 
to  avoid  a  new  confrontauon,  yield  on  Issues 
that  polltlcallxfl  the  campus.  Thus  the  uni- 
versity Is  "saved"  by  tranaforming,  indeed 
reversing.  Its  ratson  d'ctrt.  A  handful  of  ex- 
tremists gam  considerable  prestige,  while 
those  who  disagree  with  them  appear  inef- 
fectual. Violence  and  the  threat  of  violence 
aeem  to  pay.  Or.  II  the  administration  resists 
but  violence  gets  out  of  hand,  and  measures 
of  meeting  It  also  get  out  of  hand  (as  at  Kent 
State  I ,  a  sense  of  collective  guilt  weakens  the 
will  to  resistance  of  almost  all  administra- 
tors; faculty  bodies  are  weakened  In  the 
»ame  way:  and  again  the  end  result  of  cow- 
ardice and  the  Illusion  that  violence  can  be 
made  to  pay. 

An  obvious  consequence  of  the  poUtlcall- 
sation  of  the  university  I*  erosion  of  the 
academic  freedom — of  the  right  to  teach  and 
the  right  to  learn— of  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents Once  a  university  as  a  corporate  body 
takes  a  political  stand,  teachers  who  dis- 
agree with  that  stand  are  harassed.  When 
classes  are  suspended  for  purposes  of  politi- 
cal demonstration,  or  when  universities  are 
closed  down  by  student  "strikes."'  the  teach- 
er's freedom  to  teach  has  been  abridged,  or 
the  right  of  nonstrtklng  students  freely  to 
attend  their  classes  has  been  destroyed.  Even 
before  recent  events  led  some  prcstiglotis 
universities  to  mobilize  their  educational  re- 
sources to  Influence  Congress  to  take  par- 
ticular political  actions,  or  led  many  ol  their 
students  and  some  of  their  teachers  to  strike 
m  behalf  of  causes  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  educational  Issues  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  Yale  stilke  on  behalf  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther*), or  led  admlnUtrators  to  encourage 
the  closing  down  of  their  Institutions  In 
the  fall  (as  at  Princeton)  to  permit  elec- 
tioneering for  so-called  "peace  candidates  ' — 
even  before  tbese  events,  intimidation  of 
faculty  members  and  students  by  student 
extremists  had  become  widespread. 

It  1?  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  many 
American  campuses  today  academic  freedom 
has  been  severely  crippled.  Certain  extremist 
groups  have  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
students  and  faculty  to  hear  views  that  dis- 
agree with  or  challenge  their  own.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  so-called  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment at  Berkeley  is  that  in  many  areas  free 
speech  has  disappeared  at  that  campus.  And 
not  only  at  Berkeley'  At  scores  of  universities 
the  extremist  speakers  representing  revolu- 
tionary or  antigovemment  points  of  view 
are  made  welcome,  but  the  meetings  of  other 
groups  either  critical  of  the  extremists  or 
offering  forums  to  contrary  positions  are  not 
tolerated.  Their  meetings  are  dlarupted. 
Their  speakers  are  shouted  down,  sometimes 
assaulted.  While  spokesmen  for  movements 
hostile  to  the  government  have  unlimited 
freedom  to  incite  to  violent  action  in  op- 
posing government  policies,  spokesmen  for 
these  policies  are  often  barred  from  campuses 
or  can  appear  only  under  heavy  police  escort 
By  and  large.  In  the  affected  institution . 
faculty  and  administration  either  remain 
silent  or  Issue  ineffectual  news  releases 
mildly  deprecaUng  the  worst  excesses.  Even 
when  official  guests  of  the  university  have 
been  Insulted  or  scandalously  mistreated. 
the  administrations  and  faculty  bodies  seem 
loath  to  invoke  or  enforce  disciplinary  action. 
On  some  campuses,  fanatical  student  ex- 
tremists have  disrupted  with  relative  im- 
punity classes  of  professors  of  whom  they 
have  disapproved  Both  students  and  faculty 
members  have  been  threatened  with  bodily 
barm.  On  other  campuses,  similar  elements 
have  refused  to  permit  student  bodies  to 
choose  freely  among  currlcular  options  re- 
laUng  to  subjects  connected  with  national 
defense,  or  have  refused  to  abide  by  the 
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majority  student  decision,  once  it  was  ex- 
pressed, bcientlsu  whose  projects  these 
fanatics  have  declared  to  be  not  in  the  public 
interest  have  been  denounced,  and  attaclcs 
have  been  made  against  their  laboratories. 
Most  shameful  of  all.  student  fanaUcs  have 
received  the  support  of  faculty  allies  who 
have  encouraged  and  extenuated  attacks  on 
the  academic  freedom  of  their  professional 
colleagues. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  arguments  and  the 
mountains  of  evidence  that  can  be  cited,  it 
Is  clearly  demonstrable  that  unlveraltlea 
that  permit  them:>elvca  to  be  polltlcallzed  are 
betraying  their  mission  to  serve  as  "citadels 
ol  reason,  sanity,  and  civiuty  in  a  deeply 
troubled  world."  Although  opportunistic  ad- 
ministrators with  flexible  backbone  have 
opened  the  doors  of  their  institutions  to 
academic  vandals.  In  the  last  analysis  It  has 
been  the  faculties  who  have  been  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  In  academic  freedom. 
For  they  have  lacked  moral  courage  to  up- 
hold the  professional  standards  of  their  call- 
ing as  teachers  and  seekers  of  truth. 

It   remains   to  be  asked:    What   Is   to  be 
done?   What  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
Insure  a   receding   of   the  flood   of  violence 
and  confrontauon  that  has  engulfed  so  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities?  How  can 
we  bring  peace  to  the  campus— a  peace  now 
shattered  all  too  often  by  those  who  hAve 
cried  loudest  for  peace  in  the  world?  There 
is  no  panacea  with  which  this  can  be  quickly 
done.  We  cannot  abolish  history  or  retrieve 
all  the  errors  of  the  past,  both  of  omission 
and  commission.  But  I  wish  to  submit  an 
educauonal  strategy  that  has  recommended 
Itself,  as  a  possible  flrat.  lenUtlve  step,  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  University  Can- 
ters for  RaUonal  AltemaUves.  This  strategy, 
based  on  study  of  scoree  of  educational  dls- 
cprders,  is  designed  to  work  towards  prevent- 
ing outbreaks  of  violence  on  campuses  so  far 
as  possible,  and  possibly  to  limit  or  contain 
it  whenever  It  occurs,  by  methods  acceputole 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the   uni- 
versity community.  The  particular  proposals 
that  the  strategy  involves  stem  from  a  xinloD 
of  experience  and  common  sense.  They  are 
not  to  be  blindly  followed  anywhere  or  every- 
where. On  the  contrary,  they  need  to  be  In- 
telligently  adapted   to  specific  emergencies. 
A.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  convoke  a 
representative   assembly  of   the  constituent 
parts  of  the  university  community — faculty, 
students,  and  administrators.  Its  chief  busi- 
ness should  be  to  draft  the  principles  that 
ore  to  serve  as  guidelines  affecting  the  ex- 
pression of  dissent  on  any  matter  of  intereit 
to  the  academy,  whether  great  or  small.  Ths 
drafting  of  such  principles  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  drafting  of  specific  rules  of 
Implementation     that     spell     out    clearly— 
among  other  things — the  kinds  of  conduct 
and    behavior    that   shall    constitute   prima 
facie  violations  of  the  limits  of  legitimate 
dlMent    At  the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year,  the  principles  and  rules  established  in 
this  way  should  be  examined,  and  either  re- 
affirmed or  modified  In  the  light  of  experi- 
ence.  Fauis  should   be  token  to  make  this 
reappraisal  an  Intellectualy  maanlngful  ex- 
perience.   ncK   a   mechanical    ritual   of   aca- 
demic  piety.  Academic  due  process  should 
be  linked    up   with    rational    process   and— 
mutatis   mutandis— with    due   process   gen- 
erally, so  that  conclusions  will  not  only  be 
fair  but  wUl  be  seen  to  be  fair. 

B.  The  rtiles  Implementing  the  principles 
ahould  moke  provision  for  the  establlshmeDi 
of  a  representative  faculty-student  disci- 
pline committee.  The  prxxredureo  for  con- 
ducting hearings  and  the  rtiles  of  behavior 
for  defendants,  complalnonte.  and  witnesses 
should  be  explicitly  endorsed  by  the  academic 
community  or  Its  representatives.  The  rules 
should  clearly  set  forth  the  sanctions  to  be 
Invoked  against  members  of  the  academic 
oomjnunity,  whether  students,  teachers,  or 
adminlatratora.  who  disrupt  the  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  discipline  committee. 
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C.  Violations  of  rules  should  be  promptly 
punished  by  the  appropriate  agreed  upon 
sanctions. 

D.  In  the  event  of  forcible  disruption  of 
the  academic  process,  faculty  and  student 
niarahals,  equipped  with  cameras,  should  bo 
empowered  by  the  academic  community  to 
maintain  order,  report  portlclpontB.  and  re- 
main in  liaison  with  the  responsible  officers 
of  the  university. 

E.  When  a.  sltuaUon  acqtilres  a  gravity 
beyond  the  power  of  faculty  and  student 
marshals  to  cope  with  it.  the  administrative 
authorities,  after  consultation  with  the  ex- 
ecutive or  other  appropriate  commJliec  of 
the  academic  community,  should  apply  to 
the  courts  for  injunctive  relief,  without  sus- 
pending their  own  sanctions. 

F.  If  the  court  Injunction  Is  disregarded. 
Its  enforcement  should  be  left  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

O.  If  and  when  matters  reach  an  extreme 
pass  and  hazards  to  life  and  limb — cattsed 
by  arson,  assault,  vandalism,  or  whatever — 
can  be  contained  only  by  use  of  police  power, 
faculty  and  student  marshals  should  ac- 
company law  enforcement  officers,  so  that 
their  mission  may  more  probably  be  accom- 
plished without  force  where  resistance  Is  not 
offered,  and  with  minimum  force  where  It  la. 

H.  Where  the  scale  of  violence — for  ex- 
ample, through  intervention  by  large  out- 
side, nonstudent  forces,  as  can  happen  In 
urban  centers — takes  on  a  magnitude  that 
makes  the  previous  steps  Inadequate  or  cre- 
ates an  atmosphere  in  which  teaching  and 
learning  are  Impossible,  the  unlvers.ty  may 
have  to  shut  down  for  a  limited  period,  and 
the  preservation  of  life  and  academic  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  the  civil  authorities.  In 
such    a    case,    before    reopening,    university 

Is:mction8  against  those  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lence or  Inciting  to  violence,  whether  stu- 
4  Z  dents  or  members  of  the  faciilty,  should  be 
I  2  strictly  enforced.  Anmesty  for  crimes  of 
•academic  genocide"  con  only  invite  their 
repetition. 

The  above  strategy  is  designed  to  fore- 
stall costly  and  senseless  violence,  preserve 
or  restore  peace  on  the  campus,  and  obviate 
the  incEcapable  punitive  leglslotlon  that 
continued  violence  will  precipitate.  It  has 
the  added  advantage  that.  In  case  of  failure, 
whether  during  the  designing  or  the  Imple- 
mentation stages,  It  will  become  obvious 
who  the  offenders  are.  I  wish  to  conclude, 
however,  with  the  reminder  that  in  the  long 
run  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  Integrity 
of  teaching  and  learning  comes  not  from 
the  criminal  violence  of  extremists  but  from 
measures  of  appeasement  and  captulatlon, 
adopted  in  the  vain  hope  of  curbing  their 
frenzy.  The  wounds  that  will  prove  the  most 
d.ingerous  to  the  survival  of  academic  free- 
dom—without which  the  university  Is  un- 
deserving of  Its  name — are  the  wounds  that 
the  academy  Inflicts  on  Itself,  in  the  course 
of  bewildered  and  hysterical  efforts  to  ward 
off  further  attacks  by  lu  enemies,  chiefly 
its  enemies  within  its  own  walla. 

The  history  of  American  higher  education 
Is  a  history  of  change.  Violence  has  never 
ployed  on  appreciable  role  in  that  history. 
It  need  not  play  a  role  today  If  It  la  recog- 
nized that  the  university  Is  not  responalble 
tor  the  existence  of  war,  poverty,  and  similar 
evils;  that  the  solution  of  these  and  allied 
problems  lies  in  the  bands  of  the  democratic 
cltlxenry  and  not  of  a  privileged  ^Utte:  and 
that  the  primary  function  of  higher  educa- 
tion Is  the  quest  for  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  vision — not  the  conquest  of  political 
power.  The  universlUea  can  by  indirection 
help  In  the  solution  of  "major  social  and  for- 
eign policy  problems"  by  providing  the 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  vision  required  for 
Intelligent  action — but  only  If  It  retains  its 
relative  autonomy  and  objectivity,  and  free- 
dom from  partisan  political  bias. 
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FLETCHER  THOMPSON  REPORTS 
TO  YOU 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    CEOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  insert  my  most  recent  news- 
letter in  the  Record  to  order  that  it  may 
be  made  available  to  all  the  Members 
who  receive  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
and  are  not  on  my  maUlng  list. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
Pi.rrcBEa  T^OKPaoN  Repo«T8  to  Yoc 

Deas  Pamro:  Truth  in  housinff. — Should 
you  have  a  right  to  know  at  the  time  that 
property  near  yotir  home  Is  being  resoned 
whether  a  low-rent,  taxpayer-eubeldlzed 
housing  complex  will  be  built  or  not?  Or, 
should  the  Atlanta  Hovjing  Authority  be 
clloired  to  put  tow-rent  housing  on  property 
originally  xoned  for  regular  apartments,  thus 
denying  the  homeoutners  a  chance  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  change  of  use?  The  Atlonu  Hous- 
ing Authority  Is  now  trying  to  force  low-rent 
housing  similar  to  Carver  Homes  and  Perry 
Homes  into  well-establlahed  neighborhoods 
without  letting  the  homeowners  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods know  of  their  plans  until  it  is  too 
late    Why? 

Fraud  at  Red  Oak, — The  deception  prac- 
ticed on  local  residents  and  your  Congress- 
man first  came  to  light  with  the  notlflcatlon 
for  funding  of  MJS  million  low-rent 
housing  project  at  Red  Oak.  Notlflcatlon  of 
HUD'S  approval  of  the  project  was  the  first 
word  your  Congressman  or  the  homeowners 
received  that  the  project  was  even  being  con- 
sidered at  that  site.  The  Atlanta  Housing 
Authority  had  not  notified  me  nor  the  home- 
outners that  it  had  submitted  such  a  yro- 
posal  on  land  which  had  been  zoned  for  reg- 
ular apartments.  Only  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  approval  of  the  project  did  the 
true  facta  come  to  light  which  I  say  reveals 
blatant  deception  practiced  on  the  home- 
owners in  Red  Oak. 

Luxury  apartments?  Information  supplied 
me  about  the  Red  Oak  projert  and  details 
now  coming  to  light  on  other  proposed  proj- 
ects show  unmistakably  that  land  which  was 
zaneA  on  the  premise  of  regular  or  "luxury 
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apartments"  is  being  converted  to  low- 
iJtcome  housing  without  letting  the  neigh- 
bora  know  the  truth  before  ruch  is  done.  If 
the  Atlanta  Housing  Autiiorlty  Is  aUe  to 
force  low-rent  projects  into  Red  Oak  and  on 
Kimberly  Road  at  Nlskey  Lake  without  a 
hearing,  then  a  moral  wrong  is  comm.itted 
against  the  harrve-ownera  by  denying  thein 
the  right  to  be  heard.  It  is  wrong  to  represent 
at  the  time  of  the  zoning  hearing  that  regu- 
lar apartvients  will  be  built  and  then,  after 
the  fact,  change  the  use  to  taxpayer-subsi' 
dized  units  similar  to  Cancer  and  Perry 
Homes  Just  because  the  developer  can  make 
more  money  and  the  Atlanta  Housing 
Authority  can  force  low-rent  projects  into 
suburtMUi  areas. 

Personal  appeal. — After  getting  the  facta 
from  nearby  property  owners  on  how  they 
had  been  deceived,  I  personally  met  with 
HUD  Secretary  Oeorge  Romney  and  appealed 
to  him  to  stop  federal  funding  of  the  project 
because  of  the  deception  practiced  on  prop- 
erty owners.  Secretary  Romney  assured  me  he 
had  no  intention  of  allowing  federally- 
flnanoed  houomg  projects  to  be  placed  on 
land  where  everything  was  not  "above 
board  "  He  ordered  the  projects  to  be  stopped 
while  a  full  review  is  made  of  the  cafe. 

Editorial  reaction. — It  »*as  almost  predict- 
able that  because  of  my  efforts  to  keep  this 
project  from  beln^  rammed  do«n  the  throats 
of  properly  owners  using  their  own  tax 
money,  that  the  editorial  writers  at  Atlanta 
newspapers  wotild  take  me  to  task.  Without 
the  slightest  investigation  into  the  fraud 
practiced  on  property  owners.  I  was  car- 
tooned, denounced  as  a  political  "boob"  and 
charaoterlxed  as  on  opponent  of  public 
housing.  But  this  is  what  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  the  once-re&pectable  local  press. 
Sticks  and  stones. — Though  the  Atlanta 
newspapers  in  the  crudest  fashion  have  low- 
ered themselves  to  name-calling,  I  will  not 
be  deterred  in  representing  the  best  Intercvt 
of  all  cltiaens.  white,  block,  poor,  middle 
class  or  rich.  While  the  editorial  writers  were 
trying  to  think  of  new  rmmes  to  call  me.  / 
was  busy  asking  HUD  in  Washington  to  ap- 
prove t4.000.000  to  upgrade  some  9,000  units 
already  existing  in  Atlanta.  We  got  this  and 
a  few  days  later  were  also  able  to  announce 
our  approval,  and  the  funding  of,  a  2$Z-unit 
high  rise,  low-rent  complex  for  the  elderly. 
Though  the  editorial  vpTlters  ignored  this  al- 
most tlO  million  for  needed  housing  which 
I  supported.  I  will  continue  to  support  that 
which  Is  Just  and  oppose  that  which  is 
wrong. 

Just  the  beginning. — In  checking  into  the 
Red  Oak  and  Kimberly  Road  projects.  I 
learned  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 
determined  effort  by  social  planners  in 
Atlanta  to  force  taxpayer-subsidized  Uno- 
income  public  units  into  aU  the  suburban 
areas.  North  and  South.  Plgures  in  the  press 
have  stated  that  Atlanta  now  has  about 
12.500  low  Income  unite  built  during  the 
last  30  or  more  years  and  that  16.600  more 
ore  planned  in  the  next  24  months.  Plana 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Atlanta  Botialng 
Authority  to  distribute  low-Income  housing 
projects  into  all  neigh tx>rbDods  throughout 
the  city  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  "eoonomlo 
stratification," 

Revealing  contJeraaffon. — Several  months 
ago  at  a  reception,  a  holdover  from  the  last 
Administration  told  me  bluntly:  "Congress- 
man, vou  might  as  well  tell  your  constitu- 
ents who  are  moiHng  to  the  suburbs  that 
they're  loasting  their  time  because  we  plan 
to  use  their  own  tax  money  to  build  low- 
income  units  In  the  subiirbe  and  aend  the 
intercity  residents  to  them  whether  they 
like  It  or  not."  At  the  time  I  latighed  ond 
dlamlBsed  this  as  Idle  talk  .  .  .  but  it  look* 
Uke  this  is  exactly  what  is  being  tried. 

"Open  communtiies". — As  your  Congress- 
man. /  have  placed  myself  on  record  with 
BVD  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
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c3on  ,0  ,or«  pu^ua  ^«-in,  i^^oju^y^an  tbose  Jews  who  desire  to  '«|ve  "d  to  ^^^^^j;^^^  o?'thJ'uS^-!"t1,™T 
home  itvtiapmmtt  over  the  opp<wi«o»  0/  Improve  the  religious  and  cultural  cU-  ^^,^61?  no  menUon  of  the  JewiMi  P»opl« 
property  owners.  Thu  iniidioua  eOort.  1  &»»•     matj  within  the  Soviet  Onion  lor  those     J,  ,^,„  or 'tie  Birobidzhan  culture— whleh 


IMkrnKl.  1»  being  »ttompt»a  under  a  progrsm 
o«Uad  "Open  Communities"'  whose  aim  U  to 
torcltlilt  eliminate  "eeonomM  •Iroti/Icotion" 
in  ail  porta  0/  the  nation  through  the  use  of 
/eteraUy-Hnanced  housing  projects  utilizing 
both,  federal  regulations  and  the  federal 
courts  In  Chicago,  lor  example,  a  court  order 
waa  obtained  to  force  75r.  oX  aU  pubUc  hous- 
ing to  be  buUl  ouulde  the  Inner  city.  To  me. 
UjU  15  the  ulumale  In  dictatorship.  People 
naturally  congregate  In  certain  areas  accord- 
ing to  Income.  Interests,  ethnic  backglounda 
and  other  factors  and  to  attempt  to  force 
people  of  diverse  baclsgrounds  together  by  law 
or  regulation  u  outright  totolilarianism 
icAicI  I  shall  unrelentingly  oppose. 

Continuing  the  ^jiht.— Though  I've  asked 
HUD  not  to  fund  the  Red  Oak  and  Klmberly 
Road  projects  and  Ixave  stopped  them  tem- 
porarily, the  battle  Is  tar  from  won.  Mil  in- 
veJitigalion  discloses  an  amendment  has  bwm 
proposed  to  the  housing  bUl  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  two  Con^MJi07»«/  jubcommit- 
tcej  to  authorize  the  Open  Communities" 
program  by  lau)  and  also  give  HVD  authoritv 
to  completely  overturn  local  zoning  lauis 
through  federal  court  suits  to  carry  out  the 
grand  social  scheme  of  mixing  all  claaaea 
through  federal  force.  I  u:ill  /Ight  Ihu  amend- 
ment irherever  and  i£henever  it  is  brought 
up.  Tou  Invested  your  hard-earned  money, 
perhaps  your  me  savings  In  your  homes  and 
dutifully  paid  your  federal  taxes  while  doing 
so.  Tou  deserve  and  shaU  get  my  strxmgest 
efforts  to  protect  your  investment  from  the 
loss  of  property  value  which  undoubtedly 
would  result  If  the  above  plan  Is  aUowed  to 
go  into  effect.  I  shaU  not  stand  stlU  for  your 
property  values  being  destroyed  with  jour 
own  tax  money ! 

It  la  a  high  honor  for  me  to  serve  you  in 
Congraaa. 

Yotira  very  truly. 

PixTCHxa  Tboisfson, 

Vember  of  congress. 


THE  PUOHT  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  tWION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  FsmnrLVAHls 

»  THE  SKNATB  Of  THB  UmTED  STATK8 

Tuesday,  September  1,  1970 

Mr.     SCHWEIKER.     Mr.     President, 

the  plight  of  the  3  mlUion  Jews  Uvlng 

in  the  Soviet  Union  deserves  widespread 


Jews  who  will  remain 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  re- 
cently of  receU-lng  a  nrsthand  report 
on  the  sUlus  of  Soviet  Jews  from  a 
knowledgeable  observer  who  visited  the 
U5.S.R.  earlier  this  summer.  He  Is  Dr. 
Owen  S.  Rachlelt.  director  of  European 
Affairs  for  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nal  Brith 

Mr.  Rachleff,  at  my  request,  put  some 
of  his  eyewitness,  flrathand  Impressions 
of  Jewish  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  into 
a  written  report.  I  feel  that  his  report 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  all  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned,  as  I  am. 
with  the  condition  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr  Ot»en  S  RachleHs  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoui, 
as  follows: 

Viarr  to  th«  ty35.H. — Juw»  1970 
(Report  to  Senator  RicBsas  S.  SoHwraim 

from  Owen  8.  BachleS,  national  director 

of      European      affairs,      Antl-Oefamatlon 

League  of  Bnal  Brlth) 

Knowing  of  your  great  concern  for  tbe  Jew- 
Ish  population  of  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and  Its 
present  difficulties.  I  am  very  pleased  to  make 
the  following  report  to  you  as  a  result  of  my 
recent  visit  to  Moecow,  Kiev,  and  Leningrad. 

L  cxNBtAt.  oaanvs-noNS  cONCiaiaMQ  thx 

aoVTBT    JTWIBH    OOIOAUWIII 

No  doubt  the  Jewish  people  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  having  a  very  bad  time  of  It.  Thia 
l^  true  even  in  oompaJIson  to  other  Soviet 
citizens  who  are  not  exactly  enjoying  total 
freedom  and  democracy.  What  makes  the 
Jewish  condition  so  unbearable  Is  that  re- 
Uef,  m  the  form  of  steady  emigration  to  Is- 
rael. Is  not  forthcoming.  And  so  the  Jew  Is 
farced  to  live  as  a  pariah,  a  "foreigner",  but 
at  the  same  time  he  Is  denied  the  chance 
to  "go  back  where  he  came  from"— namely  to 
Israel. 

There  has  always  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  Soviet  anti-Semitism  Is  endemic  or 
based  upon  political  necessities,  such  as  cur- 
rent Soviet  Involvement  In  the  Middle  East. 
In  my  own  view.  It  is  an  endemic  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  establishment.  This 
naturaUy  bodee  111  for  tbe  futuiw  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  For  example: 

The  Jewish  religion,  though  tolerated,  la 
given  no  opportunity  for  growth  or  natural 
development.  There  are  still  no  religious  ob- 
jects manufactured  and  no  updated  prayer- 


and  repeated  notice.  ,  _     ^.  .         

Prohibited  from  the  free  exercise  of     b<»ts  available.  Though  the  chief  synagogue 
'         -  .        .1 — .    1--..1.4 — .      In  Moscow  has  been  recenUy  returblslied— 

probably  as  a  result  of  tourist  pressure — and 


their  religious  and  cultural  traditions, 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  clearly 
made  second-class  citizens  within  their 
country. 

Officially  approved  antl-Semltlc  prop- 
aganda Is  flourishing  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, yet  Soviet  Jews  are  also  kept  from 
emlKreting  to  Israel.  Today  a  Soviet 
Jew  runs  the  risk  of  Imprisonment  If 
be  merely  makes  application  for  an  exit 
visa.  Nevertheless,  many  Jews  eire  oom- 
Ing  forward  and  doing  Just  that. 

In  the  face  of  such  adversity,  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  thus  showing 
some  remarkable  courage.  They  want  to 
continue  living  as  Jews,  not  merely  as 


the  chief  synagogue  of  Leningrad  sUnilarly 
scheduled  for  renovation,  nevertheless,  these 
houses  of  worship  are  merely  shells  of  a  mori- 
bund religion. 

PoUoe  and  other  agenclee  concerned  with 
"dlaaldenta"  still  keep  an  eye  on  activities  In 
the  synagxigue.  Ttils  naturally  inhibits  the 
flourishing  of  any  religious  and  culttiral  de- 
velopment. The  Hebrew  language,  which  La 
Integral  to  the  future  of  religious  study  and 
■  "    Acoordingly  I 


for  so  many  years  wss  considered  the  "Jew- 
ish Naaonal  region."  Similarly,  In  a  folk- 
dance  festival  I  saw  in  Kiev,  which  again 
purported  to  represent  aU  the  culture*  of 
the  USSR— including  the  gypsies — there  was 
no  reference  whatsoever  to  Jews  or  their  eth- 
nic songs  and  dances. 

Regarding  jobs  and  social  rank,  the  Jewish 
people  are  forcibly  kept  In  a  second-claae  po- 
sition. A  pretty  JewUh  girl,  whom  I  met  In 
Mcticow,  found  it  more  realistic  to  become  a 
hlgh-grude  prostitute  than  to  study  for  years 
and  lose  out  on  a  good  Job  because  of  a  quota 
system  or  some  other  discriminatory  practice. 
A  young  woman  who  had  studied  for  years 
to  teach  grammar  and  linguistics  was 
obliged  to  take  a  Job  as  a  gym  teacher,  while 
someone  far  less  quallfled  filled  the  gram- 
mar-teaching post.  She  cautiously  admitted 
that  this  happened  because  of  her  Jewish 
background.  It  Is  also  true  ttiat  In  many 
engineering  laboratories  the  Jews  conceive 
the  bluepnnte,  renderings,  and  other  spe- 
cialized work  but  someone  else  (a  non-Jew) 
signs  his  name  as  supervisor.  __ 

Conoeminy  emigration  to  Israel,  there  ls"a 
groat  sense  of  futiuty  among  Jews  about  ap- 
plying for  visas  to  Israel.  All  around  them 
they  see  the  weary,  long-term  efforts  of  their 
co-rellglonlsts  In  trying  to  get  out:  as  I  view 
it,  a  pwsln:Ustlc  attitude  alwut  emigration 
has  developed  even  among  the  young.  In 
some  oases  there  are  those  who  are  loathe  to 
leave  their  tamlUes  beliind;  othera  frankly 
do  not  wish  to  expose  themselves  to  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Middle  East,  and  there  are  even 
one  or  two  who  have  an  oddly  patriotic  love 
for  Mother  Russia  which  blinds  them  to  the 
conditions  at  home.  In  Kiev,  however,  a 
young  man  named  Vladimir  F — was  very 
anxious  to  emigrate  and  said  that  bis  big 
problem  was  now  seourlng  enough  money  to 
"convince"  tbe  emigration  bureaucracy. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  rife  with  anti- 
Semitic  materials,  both  for  Soviet  consump- 
tion and  for  the  touiist  trade.  Of  course,  the 
government  make*  no  secret  of  Its  antl-Zlon, 
antl-larael  posture,  though  It  wlU  continue 
to  proclaim  that  It  is  not  anti-Semitic  In  the 
ethnic  sense.  But  references  to  "Interna- 
tional Zionist  oonsplradee"  and  to  tbe  ag- 
greealve  prlnclplce  allegedly  Inherent  In  the 
Jewish  faith  cannot  t)e  written  off  as  purely 
poUtlcal  propaganda.  Indeed,  such  remarks 
Bnaok  of  tbe  fraudulent  "Protocols  at  the 
Eldtfs  of  Zlon"  campaign  of  tbe  caan. 
Swipes  at  Israel  and  at  coordinate  "Amer- 
ican Imperialist  aggreesloo"  are  evident  al- 
TDOSt  dally  In  the  tourist-oriented  MOfcottJ 
News  mad  the  Neip  Times,  wiilch  are  avail- 
able In  all  hotels  and  at  tbe  airports. 
IX.  srccxnc  rmss  or  nrrKsisT 
The  Saturn  Restaurant:  Toung  Jews,  as 
reported,  do  Indeed  seek  out  tourists  to  make 
their  message  heard.  I  found  this  to  be  par- 
ticularly true  In  Moecow,  where  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Saturn  Restaurant,  which 
seems  to  be  a  prominent  gathering  place  for 
"awlngen".  Tbe  lestaurant  boaste  of  a  rock 
band  (early-Beatlee  vintage).  Here  one  can 
speak  relatively  freely,  often  in  BngllBh, 
with  young  people,  both  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
who  tiave  raised  questions  In  their  own 
minds  about  the  System. 

irol   Israel.'   Among   the   most    important 
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aoDTOached  by  an  elderly  gentleman  In  the     links  with   the  Wast   are  the  dally  broad- 

MoMow  synagogue  who  asked— In  a  whisper—      Mate  of  radio  staUon  Kol  Israel  (Tel  Aviv) . 

U  be  couldMt  from  me  a  Hebrew  dlctlonaiT     Deaplte  Soviet  attempts  at  Janunlng,  theee 

or  a  Hebrew  calendar.  broadoaats   are   beamed   in   every  day   at  7 

TK<.  /-uliuml  ami  hiltorlcal  life  of  Jaws  in     P  M.  Because  of  Kol  Israel  broadcasts,  Soviet 

continue  living  as  Jews,  not  merely  as-     ,  J"' ^"''ci^"t«''S2rplt^  off  and     Jew,  can  learn  the  fact,  about  the  Middle 

simllate  Into  the  overaU  Soviet  popuU-     "^'"^h,  energies  and  devotion  of  brave     East  war  and  also  bear  of  the  petitions  that 

young  people,  there  Is  very  Uttle  happening 
to  assure  a  future  for  the  Jewish  ethnic  tra- 
dition In  the  USSR.  The  government  Itself 
Ignores  the  exlsrtence  of  a  Jewish  entity.  In 
tbe    Moaeum    of    ethnology    in    Lenlngimd, 


tlon.  They  deserve  to  have  their  case 
told  throughout  the  world,  and  they  de- 
serve our  active  support.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  caU  on  the  Soviet  Government 
to  permit  emigration  to  Israel  for  all 


have  been  received  in  Israel  by  thoee  who 
wish  to  emigrate.  Hebrew  language  programs 
ar«  also  transmitted,  oa  well  as  news  ot  tbe 
world.  I  found  that  a  great  many  young  peo- 
ple— Jews  and  non-JewB — were  devoted  to 


Kol   Israel   and   looked  forward   to   tuning 

Sobi  ror.'  The  small  cenoUph  at  the  Babl 
Tar  ravine,  near  Kiev,  Is  a  fairly  poifmlar 
tourist  attraction,  and  as  a  result  Is  relatively 
well-cared-for  and  nicely  landscaped.  To  thU 
date  the  Soviet  government  still  ignores  the 
tragic  loss  ot  Jewish  Ufe  which  occurred  at 
this  site  duruig  the  Nazi  occupation.  The 
cenotaph  only  refers  to  the  msssacre  of 
Soviet  citizens  at  the  hands  of  the  Fascists. 
Now,  rumors  have  It  that  a  new  monument 
wUl  be  erected  which  will  commemorate  the 
150  000  slaughtered  Jews.  Presumably,  this  Is 
In  deference  to  the  pressure  ot  tourlsu  The 
Babl  yar  monument,  as  far  as  I  can  report, 
U  under  surveillance.  Most  tourists  will  find 
that  they  are  followed  there  and  that  tbe 
license  numbers  of  their  csbs  are  gratui- 
tously noted.  , 

Nearby  Babl  Tar  Is  the  only  synagogue  of 
Kiev  which  has  no  rsbbl  and  which  is  badly 
run-down  and  dilapidated.  Because  tew  tour- 
ists vult  this  small  building,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  renovations  as  In  Moscow  or 
Leningrad. 

In  Kiev  one  may  witness  some  striking 
contrasts  in  terms  of  religious  life,  Greek 
Orthodox  priests.  In  their  robes  and  mitres, 
are  frequently  seen  at  the  Hotel  Ukralma— 
where  they  evidently  live.  During  my  stay  at 
the  hotel,  a  contingent  came  and  went  quite 
frequently  and  was  driven  In  a  large  chaul- 
feured  limousine.  No  rabbi  enjoys  such  favors. 
The  point  here  Is  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, for  all  Its  official  "atheism,"  still  favors 
Christian  clerics  over  Jews.  One  is  inciuied 
to  beUevo  this  Is  the  result  of  an  antl- 
Semltlc  attitude. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  In  this  connection, 
that  a  Russian  Orthodox  clergyman  visiting 
France  In  late  July  denounced  charges  _;Ol 
anU-SemltIsm  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  a-^ 
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their  shabby  conditions.  The  Soviet  travel 
bureau,  Intourlst,  U  very  sensitive  to  the 
reactions  of  their  clients,  and  like  any  "bour- 
geois" agency  In  the  West,  wishes  to  do  pru- 
ntable  business.  However.  It  should  be  said 
that  even  for  tourlats.  there  are  good  times 
and  bad  Umes  In  the  USSR.  Therefore,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  csuuon  is  always  advisable. 
Baggage  Is  sometimes  searched  and  there  Is 
a  sense  of  "being  followed"  In  some  Instances. 
suMkuaT 
It  Is  hard  to  summarize  a  compUcated  and 
serious  situation  like  the  status  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  condi- 
tions was  given  to  me  by  a  young  JewUh  stu- 
dent In  Moscow  named  Mikhail.  "We  are 
given  less  thsn  the  others,"  he  ssld,  "and  the 
others  don't  have  very  much.  We  want  to  do 
the  best  work  we  can,  but  we  get  second-rate 
Jobs.  They  t«U  us  we're  not  really  one  of 
them,  but  they  won't  let  us  go  where  we  be- 
long." 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES  A.  VANIK  ON  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FriOav,  Auffuit  It.  1970 
Mr.  "VANIK.  Btfr.  Speaker.  In  connec- 
tion with  our  strong  desire  for  a  lasting 
and  lust  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
should  like  to  reiterate  my  deep  disap- 
pointment in  the  manner  with  which  the 
administration  has  addressed  Itself  to 
the  violations  by  the  Egyptians  of  the 


dicated   thot  Jews  have  tbe  same  oppor-  -.j^jj^jj^^iu  cease-fire.  Israel  Stands  alone 
tunnies.  'h'=l"'"f>« J"?,':  "o'iV  ^J^Zt^S     in  her  own  defense.  She  cannot  afford 


itroups  Be  Is  Archprlest  Pavel  Sokoiovskl 
who  was  sent  from  the  USSR  ss  an  official 
observer  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  tbe 
Lutheran  World  Federation. 

In  Kiev,  as  vreU.  young  people  want  their 
message  heard.  While  m  that  city.  I  'earned 
that  the  Jewish  martyr  Boris  jrocfti;W»e«*ir. 
who  was  sentenced  for  "slandering  the  SUte 
to  three  yesrs  In  prison  In  May  1969.  had 
been  removed  this  spring  from  his  local  cell 
in  Kiev  and  taken  to  a  nearby  labor  camp. 
Here  he  will  begin  his  three-year  sentence. 
Thus,  in  effect.  Kochublyevsky  will  be  serv^ 
ing  four  years:  tbe  one  year  from  May  ivea 
to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  the  labor  camp, 
and  the  three  years  hereafter. 

Leningrad  has  many  interesting  features 
concerning  the  Jewish  problem.  Here,  young 
Deople  will  speak  rather  more  freely  because 
ott,  so-called  "Western"  (I.e.  Uberal)  in- 
fluence in  that  city.  I  was  in  Leningrad  Just 
two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  alleged  hl- 
lacklng  incident  which  resulted  in  a  poUce 
roundup  of  many  Jews.  The  only  Inkling  I 
had  of  this  was  from  two  young  men  who 
quesUooed  my  oplnloru  that  things  were  "ap- 
parently better"  In  leningrad.  No.  they  said, 
it  can  be  very  serious  here  II  we  dont  watch 
out  I  left  in  the  hands  of  one  of  theae  men 
a  small  photograph  showing  the  April  26th 
"Exodus"  demonstrations  at  the  UN  Plsza 
m  New  Tork,  sponsored  by  the  American 
JewUh  Conference  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Tills  was 
an  eye-opener  to  them:  they  have  heard  of 
American  activities  on  their  behalf,  but  this 
picture  was  truly  worth  a  thousand  words. 
m.  "THE  tsepACT  OS  Toommra 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  any  slight  Improve- 
menu  which  may  occur  within  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  tbe  Jews  are  the  reatUt  of 
outside  preasure  and  tbe  Impact  of  tourists. 
It  Is  doubtftU  that  the  Moscow  and  I^nln- 
grad  synagogues  would  be  scheduled  for  re- 
painting and  renovation  if  it  weren't  for  the 
tact   that  tourists  made  complalnu  about 


In  her  own  defense.  She  cannot  afford 
chicatmery  and  must  be  abe  to  trust  the 
words  of  thoee  who  advocate  that  she 
stand  still  and  submit  to  a  cease-fire 
There  is  little  chance  for  errors  in  Judg- 
ment: one  error  In  a  situation  of  this 
jnagnitude  could  easily  spell  demise  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  administration 
challenge  the  Egyptians'  abuse  of  the 
terms  of  the  cease-fire.  The  facts  should 
be  made  clear.  Egypt  must  Uve  up  to  the 
cease-flre  agreement  or  be  blamed  for  its 
failure  because  of  Its  own  dereliction. 
The  missiles  must  be  dismantled  If  the 
cease-flre  Is  to  be  maintained  and 
Israel's  integrity  U  to  be  inviolate.  To 
do  less  tmder  these  grave  circumstances 
is  to  face  the  prospect  of  irreparable 
damage  to  the  stable  Oovemraent  of 
Israel  which  depended  so  heavily  upon 
the  work  of  this  administration 

The  extent  to  which  the  defetisc  pos- 
ture of  Israel  has  been  damaged  is  cur- 
rently uncalculable. 

Our  Government  has  a  deep  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  Israel  since  the 
cease-flre  and  the  subsequent  etiforce- 
ment  of  Its  terms  are  completely  within 
our  control,  morally  and  legally.  To  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  these  -violations 
places  this  administration  In  the  tenuous 
position  of  protecting  the  the  wrongdoer 
and  penalizing  Israel  militarily  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  future  sensitive  nego- 
tiations if  they  come  about. 

It  seems  to  me  ofily  fair  that  the  ad- 
ministration keep  faith  with  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Israel  and  verify 
publicly  the  violations  of  the  cease-fire 
and  ask  that  the  missiles  be  removed  so 
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that  negotiations  can  proceed.  Other- 
wise Israel's  rights  will  have  been  com- 
promised and  negotiations  will  have  htUe 
meaning.  What  is  sought  is  lasting  and 
meaningful  peace,  not  further  war.  Now 
Is  the  time  that  such  a  course  may  again 
be  developed. 

I  wish  to  insert  a  very  fine  statement 
by  Dr.  William  Wexler  on  this  important 
subject  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
ot  every  Member  of  this  House  The 
statement  is  as  follows: 

STATIMIKT  BT  DS.  WILUAM  A.  W1X1.XI,  CKAIX- 

siAN  or  THX  CoimBiNCr  or  I"«i»mi»rra  or 
MAjoa  Amibicak  Jiwtsa  0»0A»IZATI0K3 
The  hopes  for  peace  that  liad  been  raised 
by  the  achievement  of  a  standstill  cease-flre 
along  the  Suez  Canal  have  been  severely  Im- 
paired by  the  action  of  the  Soviet  and 
Egyptian  forces  in  liutalUng  mlssUe  sues 
and  batteries  within  proiilblted  zones  along 
Che  west  t»nk  or  the  canal. 

This  defiance  of  the  basic  condition  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement  demonstrates  the  cyni- 
cism with  which  the  Soviet  and  Egyptian 
governments  have  responded  to  the  Ameri- 
can peace  Inltlstlve.  By  violating  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  cease-fire — ^that  there 
shall  be  no  change  In  the  mUltary  position 
of  the  opposing  foroes — the  Soviet- Egyptian 
axis  has  critically  undermined  the  very  basis 
for  the  negotiations  under  the  auspices  of 
Ambassador  Ounnar  Jarring  called  for  by 
the  American  plan.  There  can  hardly  be  pro- 
ductive negotiations  toward  a  Middle  East 
settlement  If  one  side  to  the  conflict  deliber- 
ately and  flagrantly  violates  the  terms  under 
which  the  negotiations  are  to  begin. 

In  his  statements  to  the  American  people 
and  his  assurance*  to  the  government  of  Is- 
rael, President  Nixon  has  made  clear  that  be 
will  not  permit  the  Soviet  government  to 
strengthen  Its  bridgehead  Into  the  Middle 
Bast.  The  cause  of  world  peace,  the  defense 
of  American  vital  Interests  and  the  security 
of  Israel's  people  oil  demand  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  remove  the 
missile  sites  and  other  equipment  brought 
Into  the  Suee  Canal  area  since  the  beginning 
of  the  cease-flre:  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pand economic  and  other  old  to  Israel  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  pow- 
er In  the  Middle  East;  and  that  our  govern- 
ment make  clear  to  all  oonocmed  that  there 
can  be  no  progress  toward  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  unless  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  scrupulously  respect  tbe  terms 
of  the  American  Iniuatlve. 


SENATOR  PROUrrS  ENDEAVORS 
FOR  MH:ANINGPUL  SKILL  TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

or  KAitass 

D)  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITEL)  STATES 

Tuesilay.  September  I,  1970 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  1960s  the  most  imaginative  ideas 
for  Job  training  efforts  came  from  my 
good  friend  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Pnotrrr. 
A  look  at  his  record  indicates  he  was 
far  ahead  of  others  in  his  conoepts.  A 
look  at  his  record  indicates  that  it  was 
his  efforts  that  insured  that  Job-train- 
ing programs  served  all  America — rural 
and  urban. 

His  ideas  keep  coming.  He  continues 
to  be  imaginative  and  innovative.  This 
decade  needs  his  leadership  in  manpower 
training.  A  look  at  his  record  will  prove 
this  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  > 
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summary  of  his  record  on  skiU  traiiUng 
be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marttb- 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  sum- 
mar>-  w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SCJ.4TO.    PEOITTT  S    END»»VO»S    FOE    MlAMtMO- 

rvi.  SKILL  TKAmnro  PmoomiMS 
During   his  twelve   yearj   m   the   Senate. 

"urMtlon  .  manpower  dilemma;  "-""P'"'; 
i^al  and  underemployment  paradoxically 
..nAvlstLne  with  lob  vacancies. 
^S  o?  ProuJy  ha.  longht  tor  manpow« 
pri^-i  that  teach  dtllU  that  are  needed. 
fi^fSln  p.r«.n.  lor  Job.  that  are  »'»ii»'^'«- 
■To  do  ottverwlM.  to  train  peraon.  In  un- 
needed  skill*  or  !or  lobe  that  do  not  eil«. 
S^dd.  o  the  dulllu.ionm.nt  of  .he  un- 
Sploved  or  underemployed."  Senator  ProutJ 

haa  said  time  and  again.  

M^  important  than  what  Sector  Prouty 
hM  MUd  is  What  he  haa  done  He  ha.  been 
m  a Tev  position  to  act  He  served  as  rarik- 
ng%^pu5^n  on  .he  Manpower,  ^ploy- 
™;,nt  and  poverty  Subcommittee  and  he  la 

rh:°'r.n"img  rV"""^-  -  S'^^IScX 
subcommittee  During  moat  ot  t^  S""" 
ie  was  the  ranting  Republican  on  hoth  .ub- 
^^^ttee.  and  he  continually  P""'^  lor 
^?Smt  educational  and  job  training  oppor- 

'"S'.l^Sg  the  Slxtl«i  thet*  wa.  a  '«it«- 
oanslon  of  federal  expenditures  for  man- 
S^r  programs.  In  1964.  the  wtal  lederal 
Srndrt^lor  m«.pow.r  wa.  M03  mUllon 
STsTS  ooo  people  Mirolled  tor  t^f  a"'"™" 
nf  such  oroirama.  In  1*69  the  federal  ex- 
'"nmtSre'^S^  «J  »UUon  and  there 
wm   i.761.000  new  euroUoes. 

While  the  statistics  are  "hP'""''"'  ^°'' 
tor  Prouty  has  been  moat  concwned  that  ]ob 
training  programs  are  responsive  to  all  ra- 
dons s^d"^  all  training  ne«ls  Be  ^^  fougM 
B«d  to  insure  this  Is  tl«  case  The  major 
momentum  for  Job  training  began  In  iHOT. 
"The  time  the  country  wa.  slowly  recover- 
ing from  a  recession.  Senator  Prouty  re- 
^nded  with  a  bUl  called  the  Public  Works 
S^nloyment  Act  of  1962.  Its  purpoM  was  to 
SS«,^.mployment  through  acceleration 
^Tpubllc  works  program.  But  It  o"""!^"^^ 
more.  The  bill  sought  to  permanently  rellete 
unemployment  through  manpower  training 
on  projects  which  could  later  be  used  m  th. 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  .^  .  ..„.,. 
Senator  Prouty  made  it  clear  that  make 
war"  was  not  enough  for  those  who  had  the 
potential  for  regular  employmeiit.  His  posl- 
tu.n  haa  not  change!.  HI.  bill  also  provided 
for  a  substantial  slate  role  In  the  program 
Senator  Proutys  blU  never  became  law.  but  it 
served  to  stimulate  the  landmark  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  IMJ.  Tlie 
Act  WM  th.  beginning  of  the  big  puah  for 
Job  training  In  the  1960'b. 
TBI  MAKPowia  onkLommT  ami  tmalNlKO 
acr  or  isaa 
Senator  Prouty  was  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  and  primary  supponers  ot  the  Man- 
power   Development    and    Training    Act    of 

1963 

The  bUI  was  a  bipartisan  product  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  but 
Senator  Prouty  often  reminded  his  Otma- 
crailc  colleaguM  that  their  party  had  adopted 
a  Republican  concept— Job  training  by  and 
for  the  private  sector.  .rrvra 

The  two  essential  components  oj  MDTA 
are-  (1)  Institutional  training  of  rtUlls  In 
cla»rooms.  shops  and  laboratories:  and  (2) 
On-the-job  training  of  skilU  In  the  factory, 
shop  or  office.  

In  the  institutional  training  programs,  the 
federal  government  provide.  80%of  the  cost 
of  instruction  and  allowance,  for  trainees. 
The  state  contrlbutea  10%.  In  19«».  461  V«- 
montera  enroUed  In  over  thirty  insututlonal 
training  programs  throughout  the  state.  The 
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federal  government  provided  »S08,a82  to  sup- 
port these  programs. 

During  the  time  that  thMe  Vermonlera 
were  receiving  classroom  training.  109  Ver- 
monlera enrolled  In  ten  on-the-job  training 
programs.  These  trainees  were  learning  skills 
as  they  worked  under  supervision.  Under 
MDTA.  the  federal  government  contracted 
with  private  employers  and  contributed 
«141.6oa  to  support  OJT  programs  In  Ver- 
mont. 

The  OJT  portion  of  MDTA  wa.  later  to  be 
used  by  the  Labor  Department  as  a  model 
to  establish  the  Concentratwl  Employment 
Program  (CEP)  whore  necMsary  supportive 
services  are  supplied  together  with  Job  train- 
ing. The  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Buslneas 
Sector  Program  <  JOBS  I  run  through  the 
National  Alliance  for  Businessmen,  was  to 
adopt  on-the-job  training  and  the  concept  of 
hire  first,  then  train. 

Perhaps  It  was  a  Republican  Idea,  but 
thafs  not  what  Is  Important  to  Senator 
Prouty.  The  Idea  was  put  Into  action  In 
1983  and  Senator  Prouty  and  others  have 
been  able  to  build  on  Its  successM  and  cor- 
rect Its  fallings.  Be  was  also  able  to  expand 
and  redlrwrt  vocational  wlucatlon  programs 
to  provide  early  opportunltlea  for  akill  train- 
ing. 
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Tin    VOCATtOltAL    DICCATIOH    AMUTOMIKTS    OF 

1863 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1963  revltalLsed  vocational  education  across 
the  naUon.  They  provided  greatly  increased 
federal  support  for  vocational  .ducauon  pro- 
grams. Senator  Prouty  help«l  draft  the 
amendment,  and  made  certain  that  alloca- 
tions to  the  states  were  based  on  ability  to 
pay,  a.  well  as  populaUon.  Without  this  pro- 
vision. Vermont  and  other  rural  autes  would 
have  been  short-changed. 

Senator  Prouty  also  made  sure  that  con- 
struction funds  could  be  used  for  divisions 
of  schools  tMchlng  vocational  education, 
rather  than  only  for  schools  devoted  solely 
to  this  purpose.  Again,  th.  rural  states  were 
protected  by  Senator  Prouty.  Be  also  won 
his  batile  to  Include  semi-skilled  occupa- 
tions In  programs  pievloualy  reilrlcted  to 
skilled  occupations. 
TBX  xcoNoMic  oppoaTtTNrrr  act  or  i»s4 
Senator  Prouty  approached  the  "war  on 
poverty"  with  a  determlnauon  to  make  It 
iuoMBtul.  In  19M  a  leading  New  Tork  news- 
paper dubbed  Senator  Prouty  "one  of  the 
tew  who  seem  to  care  If  the  program  actually 
does  what  It  purports  to  do.'  Be  cared 
enough  to  light  for  anti-poverty  manpower 
programs  that  offered  hope  that  the  trainee, 
would  be  able  to  and  Jobs  at  the  end  of  their 
training  He  was  critical  of  "make  work' 
projects  for  those  with  th.  pownUal  lor 
meaningful  seU-supportlng  Jobs.  He  stui  l». 
His  concern  about  structural  unemploy- 
ment resulted  In  specific  propoaala.  In  a 
special  minority  report  fUod  by  Senator 
Prouty  and  Senator  Len  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
several  recommendations  were  made; 

(1)  Tax  credits  for  wlucatlon  expenses  be 
enacted.  In  1967  and  1969  the  Senate  ap- 
proved such  a  proposal,  but  It  Is  stlU  not 
law.  ^ 

(21  The  Bianpower  Development  and  train- 
ing Act  (MDTA)  be  expanded  to  aUow  private 
vocational  education  schools  or  technical 
Institute,  to  rtm  MDTA  programs.  After  lU 
y»rs.  Senator  Prouty  la  cloM  to  achieving 
this  aim. 

(3)  A  program  designed  to  supplement  the 
regular  unemployment  insurance  program  at 
any  tune  In  the  future  when  unemployment 
nationally  IncreaMS  beyond  the  level  lor 
which  th.  regular  progrum  would  be  respon- 
sible This  was  a  reiteration  ot  a  proposal  first 
contained  in  a  blU  he  Introduced  m  1961,  This 
proposal  was  adopted  into  law  In  lB«e. 

(*)  OounwUng  \mder  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1»«3  for  aeTenth  and  eighth 


graders  be  lowered  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
gradu. 

(5)  A  national  clearinghouse  for  match- 
ing skills  and  Jobs  b.  set  up.  The  Job  bank 
concept  was  anally  adopted  In  1970. 

(8)  The  eatabllahment  of  unemployed 
workera'  revolving  fund,  to  give  the  Jobless 
temporary  asalatance  m  paying  Installment 
debu  be  a  proper  subject  tor  labor-manage- 
ment  negotiations. 

(71  The  eatabllahment  of  a  system  of 
mortgage  tmemployment  insurance  for  the 
purpose  of  prevenllng  foreclosure  resulting 
from  lengthy  unemployment. 

(B)  That  employers  be  given  a  tax  credit 
for  training  expenses  similar  to  the  7T,  tax 
credit  for  capital  Investment.  This  tax  credit 
approach  and  the  other  recommendations 
were  far  ahead  ot  their  acceptance  by  Con- 
greas.  Some  have  atlU  not  been  implemented. 
But  Senator  Prouty  looka  ahead  and  keeps 
ahead. 

MANPOWaa  OaVXLOMSKNT  AMD  TaAlWINO  ACT 
A1SKHDHXNT8  OP  leSS 

In  196S.  MDTA  waa  stlU  In  an  experimental 
stage,  but  Senator  Prouty  noted  several 
defects. 

Por  one,  und.r  the  1962  Act,  a  trainees 
weekly  allowance  waa  cut  off  when  the 
trainee  reached  22.  Senator  Prouty's  amend- 
ment eUmlnatwl  this  cut-o(T. 

Another  Inequity  was  that  private  training 
Khoola  could  participate  In  the  program 
only  when  thev  could  provide  training 
cheaper  than  a  public  Institution.  Senator 
Prouty'.  amendment  changed  this  so  that 
a  private  Institution  would  only  have  to  pro- 
vide the  services  at  the  same  cosU  to 
participate. 

Senator  Prouty  also  foresaw  problems  in 
the  new  provision  for  10%  matching  funds 
to  be  provided  bv  the  states.  Hla  amendment 
put  this  off  a  year  to  fiscal  year  1967  to  pro- 
vide time  for  statM  .o  plan. 

Beyond  those  problems  he  corrMted,  Sena- 
tor Prouty  foresaw  InelBclencles.  dupllcauon 
and  the  prospects  of  programa  training  per- 
son, for  Job.  that  did  not  exist. 

In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  DemocraU  had  succeeded  In 
writing  a  blU  to  extend  the  MDTA  program 
ave  years  to  June  30.  1970.  Senator  Prouty 
argued  that  this  experunental  program 
needed  clOM  Congressional  oversight  and 
that  It  would  be  best  to  have  the  Act  ex- 
tendwi  three  yeara  to  insure  an  early  review 
of  MDTA.  HI.  amendment  to  extend  MDTA 
three  yeara  to  June  30.  1968  was  defeated. 

In  conference  with  the  House,  the  bill  was 
reduced  to  four  yeara  and  MDTA  wa.  ex- 
tended to  June  SO.  1969.  Senator  Prouty 
though  wa.  proven  correct.  In  1968.  the  Con- 
gress overhauled  MDTA  Just  as  he  said  they 
should. 


THX    HITMAN    INVESTTMXNT    ACT 

In  1965.  Senator  Prouty  first  put  his  tax 
credit  for  Job  training  propOMi  into  legis- 
lation. His  Bret  version  ot  the  measure,  called 
"The  Human  Investment  Act"  was  Intro- 
duced in  February  Six  months  later  after 
intensive  study,  a  second  version  of  the 
measure  waa  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Prouty  and  In  the  House  by  Eepre- 
sentatlve  Thomas  Curtis  (R -Mo.l  From  lU 
Introduction,  this  approach  began  to  gather 
strong  BepubUcan  support,  which  continued 
to  build. 
imuiPLOTiuxT  com««SATioH  roa  hiob  level 

tINXMPLOTlSENT ENACTED    IS.S 

Senator  Prouty's  proposal  for  expanded  un- 
employment compensation  waa  enacted  Into 
law  in  1966.  Be  didn't  boast,  but  he  did  point 
out  that  In  1961  he  had  Introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  passed  In  1966. 

RT71IAN  »rva»Ti«irr  act  «evi8e» — issr 

Senator  Prooty  continued  hU  eflorta  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  manpower  programs  by 
stimulating   private   Industry  training  pto- 
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grams  through  a  tax  credit  for  training  ex- 
penses. In  February  1967,  twenty-eight  Sen- 
ators joined  him  a.  cosponKirs  of  a  revised 
Human  Investment  Act  On  the  same  day,  a 
companion  measure  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  with  129  coeponsors.  The  1967  version 
of  the  blU  incorporated  the  results  ot  two 
years  of  Intensive  study  to  improve  the  1965 
measure. 

The  1967  bin  upped  the  percentage  of  tax 
credit  allowable  from  l^r  to  10".  and  a  more 
precise  description  of  the  type  ot  training  ex- 
penses for  which  a  credit  would  be  allowable. 
In  the  tall  ot  1967.  th.  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendmenu  of  1967  were  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
to  the  Senate.  Title  n  of  the  amendments^ 
"The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1967" 
would  have  authored  a  12  8  billion  two-year 
program  to  create  public  service  Jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

The  Johnson  Administration  oppoMd  the 
program  authored  by  Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
a  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  It  was  evldmt  th. 
Administration  could  ally  those  opposed  to 
■mak.  work"  programs  with  staunch  Admin- 
istration supporters  to  defeat  the  62  B  bil- 
lion proposal  To  prevent  a  total  defeat,  Sen- 
ator Prouty  and  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
aylvanla  offered  a  substitute  proposal.  Th. 
Prouty-Bco.t  plan  called  for  a  »925  mlUlon 
program  with  57>,4 '".  of  the  ftmds  to  be  used 
for  human  InvMtment  training  programs  run 
by  private  Industry  and  for  on-the-job  train- 
Ing  and  other  vocational  and  Institutional 
training  programs  under  th.  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act, 

Senator  Clark  supported  the  compromise, 
but  even  this  proposal  was  defeated  47  to  43 
In  what  the  New  Tork  'nmes  callwl  a  "defeat 
for  the  poor". 

Commenting  on  the  Senate  s  refusal  to  ac- 
cept either  proposal,  the  Bennington  Ban- 
ner noted  In  an  editorial :  "In  a  sense  the 
most  distressing  thing  about  the  Senate, 
refusal  to  buy  thU  program  (or  to  buy  even 
a  scaled  down  version  ot  It)  was  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  Joined  the  torpedo 
K)uad." 

NEW    APPROACHES    TH    »».. 

Senator  prouty  was  dlscourag«l  In  the 
fall  of  1967.  Not  only  were  manpower  efforts 
Kt  back  by  the  Senate's  refusal  to  accept 
an  emergency  program,  but  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Johnson  Administration  only 
wanted  programa  It  could  tightly  control 
from  Washington  and  this  was  hurting  small 
rural  states  Uke  Vermont  Senator  Prouty 
documented  this  evidence  and  he  proceeded 
to  move.  As  he  had  predicted  In  1965  when 
he  sought  to  limit  extension  of  MDTA  to 
three  years,  th.  Congress  found  it  necessary 
to  overhaul  MDTA  In  1968. 

1968  was  an  election  year  and  Senator 
Prouty  was  aware  that  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled congress  was  not  likely  to  pass  a  Re- 
publican tax  credit  tor  Job  training  measure 
In  an  election  yeir.  Therefore,  he  and  Sena- 
tor Scott  introduced  the  Job  Opportunities 
Act  ot  1968  which  called  for  a  three-year 
93  11  billion  program  of  fwleral  support  for 
private  Industry  Job  training  through  grants 
rather  than  a  tax  credit  The  bUl  though  was 
similar  In  other  rfljards  to  the  Human  In- 
vestment Acts  ot  1965  and  1967. 

Senator  Prouty  was  encouraged  when  the 
Republican  Party  adopted  his  tax  credit 
for  Job  training  proposal  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  In  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 

He  returned  to  Washington,  Intent  on  re- 
vising the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  to  make  It  more  responsive  to 
rural  areas.  He  succeeded. 

The  Labor  Department,  he  discovered,  was 
refusing  to  accept  applications  for  on-the- 
job  training  programa  in  rural  states  and 
applications  formally  filed  were  being  Ig- 
nored. The  Department  was  i«-allocatlng 
fund,  from  Vermont  and  other  rural  sutes 
to  urban  centara  in  large  Indtistrlal  states. 
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Senator  Prouty  hit  this  bias  agalnat  rural 
America  head  on  In  1968  he  had  amend- 
menta  enact«l  into  law,  which  did  the 
tallowing:  ,  .    ..      . 

( 1 1  Required  the  Department  of  labor  to 
accept  and  consider  all  appUcatlons  for  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

(3)  Prevented  the  re-aUocatlon  or  one 
state'a  funds  to  another  state  until  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  and  required  the 
Department  of  Labor  give  the  state  15  days 
written  notice  prior  to  such  transfer. 

(3)  Gave  each  state  a  minimum  allotment 
of  5750.000  regardless  of  the  population  for- 
mula for  allocating  MDTA  tunds.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  Immediate  Increase  ot  over 
6200,000  available  for  Vermont  training 
programs. 

(4)  Provided  that  a  stale  could  Itself  ap- 
prove programs  using  20 'i  of  tlie  funds 
without  seeking  federal  approval. 

(5)  Por  the  remaining  80 'c  of  the  tunds. 
provided  that  state  approval  becomes  final 
U  not  reveraed  by  the  federal  government 
wlthm  thirty  days. 

(6)  Provided  comparability  of  training  al- 
lowances so  that  youtha  would  receive  the 
same  rates  as  older  trainees. 

Senator  Prouty  fought  hard  for  these  Ux 
amendments.  He  succeeded  in  eliminating 
Inequities  against  rural  statea  and  young 
trainees.  The  amendments  MtabUshed  a 
whole  new  pattern  tor  manpower  training 
with  more  discretion  and  power  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  Be  brought  control  closer  to 
the  training  actually  being  done.  However 
important  his  vlctorlM.  ho  sull  felt  more 
could  be  done  to  .treamline  manpower  pro- 
grama. Be  made  this  clear  as  he  urged  adop- 
tion ot  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Amendments  of  1968. 

The  bill  Included  another  Prouty  amend- 
ment which  became  law  and  haa  had  a  far- 
ranging  impact  on  the  nation  and  Vermont. 
Bis  amendment  required  the  Secretaries  ot 
Labor  and  Commerce  to  conduct  a  Joint  «udy 
of  seasonality  of  employment  In  the  build- 
ing and  construction  Industry.  He  noted 
that  "20'^  of  our  nation's  unemployment 
occurs  In  the  construction  Industry,  and  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  this  figure  rep- 
resents seasonal  unemployment."  He  en- 
visioned the  study  "establishing  affirmative 
programa  for  regularlilng  construction  em- 
ployment through  such  means  as  compre- 
hensive advance  planning  and  the  develop- 
ment ot  Improved  technology  in  the 
construction  field." 

Initial  reports  required  by  Senator  Prouty-a 
amendment  have  proved  productive.  As  a 
result  ot  Senator  Prouty's  Interest.  Vermont 
Technical  Service  and  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont obtained  two  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  help  with  the  study. 
VTS  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
study. 

The  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sec- 
tor (JOB8I  Program  nm  by  the  National 
Alliance  tor  Businessmen  and  funded 
through  the  Department  ot  Labor,  was 
launched  In  1968.  Seiuitor  Prouty  noted  from 
the  start  that  the  NAB  was  Ignoring  rural 
America  In  Implementing  the  JOBS  program. 
1988  was  an  Important  year  for  skill  train- 
ing. Not  only  was  MDTA  revised,  but  voca- 
tional education  programs  were  completely 
overhauled  with  new  provision,  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped.  Senator  Prouty 
also  pressed  for  more  InnovaUon  In  voca- 
tional education  tlirougf  special  emphasis 
programs.  The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments enacted  In  1968  provided  a  new  direc- 
tion, but  Senator  Prouty  warned  that  unleas 
more  tunds  were  avaUable,  vte  could  not  pro- 
ceed along  the  direction  charted 
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A    MEW    HOStAN    INVESTMENT    ACT 1««B JOBS 

COUE.   TO   TXaiSONT 

On  June  14,  1969.  Senator  Prouty  addresnd 
the  National  AlUance  for  Buslneasmen.  He 
praised  their  successes  but  warned  "The  NAB 


must  not  dissolve  Into  a  mutual  admiration 
society  because  of  past  successes  "  He  bad 
another  warning  about  limiting  the  JOBS 
program  to  major  dtles. 

"We  do  not  begrudge  the  assistance  JOBS 
la  giving  to  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  do. 
however,  have  reservations  about  approving 
government  action  which  resulu  m  tunnel- 
ing money  from  training  programs  which 
operate  in  our  states  Into  other  pixjgrams 
such  ss  JOBS  which  do  not." 

The  National  Alliance  lor  Businessmen  got 
the  message,  and  began  working  with  Sen- 
ator Prouty  to  expand  the  JOBS  program. 

In  December  1969,  JOBS  »"aa  extended  to 
Vermont  and  several  other  small  "t»tea 
Senator  Prouty's  warning  and  urgings  had 
worked.  ,_     . 

In  hu  speech  to  the  NAB,  Senator  Prouty 
also  outlined  his  revlMd  version  of  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act.  As  updated  In  1969. 
the  measure  provides  a  two-tier  tax  credit 
for  private  employer's  training  The  first  tier 
la  a  20%  tax  credit  for  expenses  Incurred  in 
training  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  sec- 
ond tier  Is  a  10%  tax  credit  lor  up-grade 
tralnling  to  boost  employees  up  the  "skill 
ladder."  Senator  Prouty's  latest  version  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act  embodies  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Advisory 
commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  (the  Kemer 
Commission)  and  Is  cosponsored  by  thirty 
Senators.  Senator  Prou.y  bellevM  that  his 
latest  propoMl  will  work  because  It  offers 
employers  a  bureaucracy-free  approach  to 
manpower  training.  He  sees  his  proposal  aa 
sddlng  another  alternative,  not  as  replacing 
existing  manpower  programs.  Be  wants  ail 
sectors  ot  our  economy  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond with  neilbUlty  to  our  nation's  prob- 
lems ot  imemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. 

He  also  want,  closer  ties  between  vocs- 
tlonal  education  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  manpower  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

NEW  oiaBcnoHS  in  isvo 
On  May  27,  1970,  Senator  Prouty  Intro- 
duced the  Manpower  Development  and 
Tramlng  Act  of  1970.  His  bill  was  based  on 
the  lessons  of  the  i960's  and  Imaginatively 
sought  to  redirect  manpower  programs  for 
the  1970's. 

Bis  bin  proposed  a  NaHonal  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee  to  oversee,  advlae  and 
review  all  aapecte  of  manpower  needs  and 
responses. 

Senator  Prouty's  measure  sought  an  In- 
creaud  slate  and  local  role  In  manpower 
programs.  It  provided  strong  Incentives  for 
cooperation  between  odticatlon  programs  and 
manpower  programs.  It  provided  for  direct 
funding  ot  prlvau  achooli  and  technical 
Institute,  to  run  manpower  programs.  It 
called  tor  an  increased  minimum  allotment 
ot  manpower  funds  for  small  states.  It  also 
provided  for  bonus  jpayments  to  trainees 
equal  to  two  weeks  ol  training  allowances 
to  assist  the  trainee  between  completion 
of  the  program  and  his  entry  mto  a  Job. 
The  bill  provided  for  a  labor  market  In- 
formation system  using  the  most  up-to-date 
telecommunlcauons  and  data  processing 
systems. 

Most  Importantly.  Senator  Prouty's  bill 
stressed  flexibility  at  all  levels  so  that  pro- 
grams can  respond  to  changing  needs. 

On  August  20,  1970,  the  Lsbor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reported  the  "Employ- 
ment and  Training  OpportunlUes  Act  ol 
1970"  to  the  Senate. 

The  measure  Is  fllled  with  proposals  made 
by  Senator  Prouty  over  the  years  and  con- 
tained m  his  bill.  _.,., 
The  bill  authorues  the  expenditure  of  Hi 
bllUon  over  three  years  tor  manpower  train- 
ing It  extends  and  Improves  the  programs 
set  up  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  MDTA.  __  .. 
Along  lines  auggasted  by  Benator  Prouty. 
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a  new  decentrallMd  network  of  governow 
KQd  mayors  is  wt  up  with  atste  wid  locml 
reaponsibUity  for  plMmlng  and  extcutioo  of 
th«  manpower  programa. 

Through  Senator  Prouty's  effort,  the  an- 
nual state  minimum  for  manpower  programa 
in  the  private  sector  U  doubled  from  S750.000 
to  »l.^  million.  The  »1.6  miUion  la  aUo  the 
annual  Boor  for  the  new  public  service  em- 
plovaient  program  authorlaed. 

fhua  under  the  bUl.  Vermont  la  agaured 
M   minion  annually  in  manpower  funds. 

pTouty  also  won  out  in  hla  battle  to  allow 
private  schools  and  technical  inetitutes  to 
directly   participate   in   the   programs. 

Re  al30  had  included  in  the  blU  a  set-aalde 
o;  5'',  of  all  funds  to  be  used  as  an  Incentive 
xo  bring  local  manpower  programs  into 
closer  cooperaUoo  with  vocational  education 
programs.  This  will  provide  a  much  broader 
range  of  opporttmltlee  within  communlUei. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  national  com- 
puterized job  bank,  which  Senator  Prouiy 
first  advocated  in  1W4 

Throughout  this  landmark  measure  are 
provisloiu  stemming  from  Senator  Proutj's 
pxperieDce  and  knowledge  In  the  manpower 
field. 

He  authored  the  provlslona  which  provide 
special  cousJderaUons  to  Jobless  heads  of 
households  with  dependents  and  special  con- 
sideration m  Job  referral  to  those  who  need 
It  most — the  unemployed,  imderemployed  or 
the  unskilled. 

Senator  Prouty  has  always  been  skeptical  of 
"make  work"  projects  and  he  modified  the 
public  service  employment  section  of  the  bill 
to  emphasize  training  in  skills  that  will  lead 
to  long-term  employment.  He  insisted  that 

dead  end"  Jobs  be  avoided  wherever  poe- 
iible. 

Whatever  his  reservations  about  aome  as- 
pects of  this  measure.  Senator  Prouty  feels 
he  has  made  much  progress  In  reshaping  the 
programs  he  drafted  In  the  IMO's.  He  has 
never  felt  wedded  to  old  ways.  He  has  never 
hesitated,  out  ol  pride  of  authorship,  to 
change  one  of  the  programs  he  authored.  His 
constant  study  has  brought  an  tacreaalng 
cohesion  and  flexibility  to  our  manpower 
efforts. 

DAT    CAU 


Day  care  facilities  and  programs  are  an 
Integral  part  of  manpcrwer  training  programs 
and  Senator  Prouty  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers  In  day  care  programs. 

He  has  continually  insisted  that  pre-school 
programa  be  comprehensive  and  not  piece- 
meal. He  believes  that  food  and  medical  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  and  that  more  than 
custodial  care  of  children  U  needed. 

Thls  year  Senator  Prouty  introduced  the 
moet  comprehensive  day  care  bill  to  date. 
Called  the  "Head  Start  Child  Development 
Act  of  1970",  the  bill  propoaes  to  consoUdate 
and  improve  existing  day  care  programs.  It 
would  upgrade  custodial  day  care  programs 
to  education  programs.  To  do  this.  Senator 
Prouty's  bin  proposes  statewide  coordination 
and  adoption  of  minimum  standards,  strees- 
ing  the  need  to  provide  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  young  children. 

Senator  Prouty's  day  car*  bill  has  been 
widely  acclaimed.  Work  on  the  measure  li 
proceeding. 

TOCATtOMSl.  BgHSWUTATlOW 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  marks  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  federal-state  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  People  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  to  assist  the  handi- 
capped with  meaningful  training  reallxe  Sen- 
ator Prouty's  contribution  to  expanding  the 
program. 

This  year  Senator  Prouty  waa  honored  for 
his  efforts.  In  commending  Senator  Prouty. 
John  Twlname.  Administrator  of  the  Social 
Hnd  Rehabilitation  Senrioe,  write:  "On  be- 
MaL'  of  America's  2.500.000  rehabilitated  citi- 
zens, we  thank  you  fcr  your  support." 
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Senator  Prouiy  knows  that  5.000.000  hand- 
lcapp«l  Americana  need  tie  asalatance  ot 
i«bablUtatlon  programa.  He  will  continue  to 
agbt  [or  tbem. 

VIXMONT  SKrU.  TEAlNmO 

statistics  have  little  appeal  to  SenaUr 
Prouty.  but  people  do-  He  wanu  to  be  sure 
that  the  programs  he  dealgna  help  the  unem- 
ployed, underemployed  or  unslUUed.  He  over- 
sees the  Vermont  appltcaUona  (or  ]ob  train- 
ing programs  and  does  what  he  can  to  In- 
sure that  Vermonters  receive  skill  training. 

The  Barre-MontpeUer  Times  Argus  noted 
Senator  Prouty's  contribution  In  an  edi- 
torial on  February  16,  1889:  •Certainly  Sena- 
tor Prouty's  labors  In  this  cauae  have  had 
direct  results  ol  Important  value  In  Ver- 
mont and  throughout  the  country.*' 

The  editorial  relerrod  to  the  on-the-job 
training  program  tor  etonecutters  run  by  the 
Bun  Oranlt*  Aaeoclatlon.  For  a  while  It  ap- 
peared the  program  would  not  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  Senator 
Prouty  worked  bard  and  turned  the  Depart- 
ment around. 

He  also  waa  able  to  get  the  Vermont  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  dealg- 
nated  as  prime  sponsor  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs.  This  designation  brought  con- 
trol of  I  he  program  from  Boeton  to  Vermont 
and  thus  doeer  to  the  training. 

A  LOOK  AT  Tua  I uiuaz 
Senator  Ppouty'a  propoeala  and  warnings 
have  proven  correct.  Finally  this  year  man- 
power programs  appear  to  be  moving  toward 
the  flexlbUlty  and  coordination  he  long 
sought.  The  state  and  local  role  has  at  long 
last  been  spelled  out.  The  need  for  the  day 
care  programs  Senator  Prouty  has  advocated 
IS  now  weU  recognlMd.  This  Is  reinforced 
by  new  and  higher  minimum  state  manpower 
aUocalloni  to  bolster  the  Job  training  efforts 
of  small  states. 

The  significance  of  rural  manpower  train  - 
ing  baa  been  underscored  by  clear  Congrea- 
stonal  action  prompted  by  Senator  Prouty. 
Sla  yeara  after  be  first  proposed  the  con- 
cept. Job  banks  wUl  be  a  reality. 

After  years  of  his  prodding,  private  schools 
and  technical  Institutes  will  have  a  full  role 
In  manpower  programs. 

Senator  Prouty  has  accomplished  mucb 
and  he  chaUenges  the  Congress  to  do  more. 
His  tax  credit  for  training  proposal  still 
awalta  action.  His  review  and  scrutiny  will 
continue. 

Bia  thoughtful  approach  will  lead  the  na- 
tion In  finding  new  solutions  to  our  na- 
tion's tnanpower  dilemma — unemployment 
and  underemployment  paradoxically  coealat- 
ing  with  Job  vacancies. 


FUTUKE   EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or   Haw    TOBK 

IN  TH«  HOnSE  OF  REPRBSINTA'nVBS 
Friday.  Au(nist  14,  1970 

Mr.  LOWETfSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  came  to  an  end 
and  50,  It  seems  sate  to  assume,  will  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

When  it  does,  800,000  military  men 
and  170,000  civilian  Delense  Department 
employees  will  rejoin  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. Of  the  1.5  million  clvlllafis  em- 
ployed In  defense-related  Jobs  generated 
by  the  war,  900.000  will  be  looWng  for 
new  Jobs.  At  the  same  time,  projected 
troop  reductions  will  further  flood  the 
pool  of  Jobseekers. 
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These  estimates  come  from  Presiden- 
tial reports  in  1968  and  1969.  The  Penta- 
gon only  last  month  estimated  that  367,- 
000  workers  In  defense  Industries  have 
lost  their  Jobs  in  the  last  U  months,  and 
that  another  592,000  will  be  given  notice 
in  the  next  13  months  owing  to  defense 
cutbacks.  But  as  yet  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  Nixon  administration  is  acting 
on  this  knowledge. 

Tliere  Is  a  certain  perverse  consistency 
in  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
neither  a  plan  to  end  the  war  nor  a  plan 
to  make  the  transition  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  Vl'hat  the  coun- 
try has  shown  It  wants  is  a  consistency 
of  another  kind:  a  deflnite  plan  to  end 
the  war  and  a  deflnite  plan  for  insuring 
that  workers  who  have  been  employed 
In  war  production  are  able  to  move  Into 
other  jobs  In  a  stable  peacetime  economy. 
There  Is  no  Ome  for  further  shilly-shal- 
Uylng,  for  the  future  of  this  country  de- 
pends on  the  urgency  and  commitment 
with  which  we  deal  with  the  critical 
problem  of  unemployment. 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  the  war  on  our  economy. 
The  recent  gyrations  of  the  stock  market 
have  further  unsettled  an  economy  so  out 
of  whack  that  consumer  prices  are  ris- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent,  while 
industrial  production  Is  down  3  percent. 
Unemployment  is  now  over  5  percent,  as 
the  ranks  of  the  Jobless  have  swelled  from 
2.8  million  In  December  to  over  4  million 
now. 

In  my  community,  Nassau  and  SuUoUc 
Counties  lost  2.400  manufacturing  jobs 
in  1  month — from  April  to  May — of  this 
year.  Between  March  1987  and  last  May, 
11,400  jotffi  folded  up,  almoet  all  of  them 
in  aerospace  and  defetise  industries.  Un- 
employment on  Long  Island  has  already 
risen  to  5.9  percent  and  continues  up- 
ward. The  danger  signals  are  up,  and  the 
administration  ignores  them  at  its  peril 
and,  more  important,  the  peril  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Urgent  domestic  needs  go  begging  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  bottomless 
war  chest  We  have  flushed  1113  billion 
in  direct  war  costs  and  another  182.5  bil- 
lion In  Indirect  costs  down  the  Vietnam 
drain,  money  that  could  have  been  used 
to  clean  our  air  and  water,  and  renovate 
our  dilapidated  cities,  attack  crime  and 
drug  abuse,  and  generally  make  America 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Despite  the  myth  of  mcreaslng  afflu- 
ence, the  real  average  Income  of  produc- 
tion workers,  adjusted  for  war-Induced 
Inflation,  has  declined  by  2  percent  In 
the  last  5  years.  The  average  American 
worker  with  three  chUdren  had  a  weekly 
take-home  pay  of  178.53  in  1965;  today 
In  constant  dollars,  it  Is  down  to  $77.28. 
The  war  and  astronomical  military 
spending  remain  the  primary  cause  of 
the  inflation,  whatever  the  Precldent 
says  in  his  periodic  vetoes  of  relatively 
modest  appropriations  for  urgent  domes- 
tic needs  like  hospitals,  schools,  Ubrsrles. 
and  housing.  In  fiscal  1967.  for  example, 
military  spending  skyrocketed  113  bUllon 
over  the  1966  flgiu^.  It  roae  $10  billion 
more  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  most  lasting  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy from  the  Nation's  longest  war  may 
prove  the  distortion  it  tiaa  caused  In  (he 
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aUocatlon  of  our  resources.  As  military 
spending  rose  from  $50  bilUon  before  the 
Vietnam  buildup  to  $91  bUUon  last  year, 
we  have  had  more  guns  and  less  butter. 
As  the  war  comes  to  an  end  we  are  gomg 
to  have  to  make  the  transition  back  to 
more  butter— and  more  schools,  more 
livable  clUes,  less  poUution.  et  cetera— 
and  fewer  guns.  The  people  who  have 
been  making  the  guns  are  going  to  be  out 
of  jobs  unless  the  Government  takes 
charge  of  converting  the  economy  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  operaUon. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  persists  m 
ignoring  this  fact  we  are  going  to  be  In 
for  more  of  the  hard  times  that  people 
have  come  to  associate  with  Republican 
economic  policies.  .,.,,.    ,    . 

You  don't  need  a  crysUl  ball  to  fore- 
see that  cutbacks  in  defense  expendi- 
tures will  put  a  lot  of  people  holding  jobs 
with  defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors out  of  work.  There  is  little  an 
mdlvidual  can  do  when  he  has  been 
working,  for  example,  as  an  engineer  or 
a  shopworker  In  the  highly  specialized 
gyroscopic  division  of  Sperry  Rand  and 
Is  suddenly  handed  his  walking  papers 
because  the  demand  has  slackened  for 
ships  and  planes  and  the  gyroscopes  that 
keep  them  on  course.  This  is  P'^J^l 
what  happened  to  90  engineers  and  38S 
shopworkcrs  at  Sperry  Rand's  Lake  Suc- 
cess plant  on  July  10.  Over  900  Jobs  have 
been  lost  at  Sperry  Rand  during  the  last 

A  man  does  not  deserve  to  be  in  public 
office— whether  he  Is  a  Congressman,  a 
k£  Senator,  or  the  President— if  he  stands 
'3'  by  whUe  the  people  he  represents  are 
thrown  out  of  work  without  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  ^  ,  „ 

Over  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  before 
a  single  soldier  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  many  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect men  and  women  working  in  defense- 
related  industries  from  economic  forces 
beyond  their  control. 

Our  proposal  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion to  coordinate  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  assist  veterans,  delense  work- 
ers, and  industries  that  have  come  to 
depend  on  defense  contracts.  The  Com- 
mission would  offer  direct  planning  as- 
sistance to  defense  contractors  to  ease 
the  transition  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time production.  It  would  also  assist 
local  and  State  govemmenU  in  develop- 
ing regional  and  sUtewlde  plans  for  con- 
version of  defense-related  industries  to 
peacetime  enterprises. 

I  plan  to  supplement  this  bill  by  in- 
troducing in  legislative  form  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Walter  Reuther  that 
would  reaulre  defense  contractors  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  their  profits  from  de- 
fense production  In  a  "conversion  re- 
serve fund  "  This  government  trust  fund 
would  be  drawn  on  by  the  contractor  to 
execute  a  conversion  plan  he  would  be 
required  to  file  and  to  finance  specifled 
benefits  for  workers  thrown  out  of  work 
by  plant  closings. 

This  procedure  would  require  con- 
tractors profiting  at  the  public  expense 
to  do  what  prudent  private  businessmen 


do  BE  a  matter  of  course:  estabUsh  a 
kitty  for  reequlping  and  retraining  to 
produce  a  new  product  when  the  market 
for  an  old  one  dries  up. 

With  the  urban,  environmental,  ana 
various  other  domestic  crises  that  afflict 
us.  no  one  doubte  that  there  Is  an  abund- 
ance of  production  alternatives  for  de- 
fense plants.  Experts  tell  us  that  the 
housing  shoruge  could  be  aUevlated  by 
airframe  manufacturers,  that  our 
snaried  transportaUon  system  could  be 
eased  by  applying  the  expertise  and  tech- 
nical skills  of  the  aerospace  industry  W 
the  problem  of  producing  mass-transit 
systems.  The  list  goes  on— electronics 
firms  producing  medical  equipment 
computer  firms  devising  new  equipment 
to  automate  poUce  departments,  "Ma 
thousand  and  one  other  nondefense  lobs 

that  urgently  need  doing.  

These  kinds  of  measures,  or  something 
Uke  them,  are  vitally  needed;  but  to  date 
the  administration  has  neither  supported 
them  nor  come  forth  with  alternate  pro- 
posals of  its  own. 

Some  would  be  fooled  by  the  succ^ 
of  demobUizaOon  after  Worid  War  n, 
when  in  the  9  months  foUowing  the 
armistice.  8  milUon  servicemen  and  4  mU- 
llon  defense  worker  rejoined  the  civilian 
economy.  And  even  though  the  postwar 
decUne  in  defense  spending  was  an  to- 
credible  one-third  of  the  gross  national 
product,  unemployment  during  the 
transition  period  never  rose  above  4 
percent.  .        ,. 

But  the  problem  then  was  primarily 
one  of  reconversion,  of  turning  weapons 
plants  back  Into  the  auto  plants  they  had 
once  been.  The  economic  shifting  of  gears 
was  also  greased  by  pent-up  consuiner 
demands  and  postponed  domestic  needs 
accumulated  during  the  war,  neither  ot 
which  exists  today.  ,_.,»._. 

When  we  introduced  the  leglslaUon  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  there  was  merely 
the  prospect  of  thousands  of  people 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  defease 
layoffs.  Now  we  are  confronted  with  the 

^Areas  like  Long  Island  suffer  doubly, 
for  not  only  are  they  faced  with  the 
dislocation  of  so  many  residents  out  of 
jobs,  but  they  stand  to  see  much  of  their 
labor  force  move  elsewhere. 

On  Long  Island  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  highly  skilled  work  force,  but 
many  ol  these  people  will  be  the  first  to 
lose  their  lobs  as  defense  spending  is  cur- 
taUed  because  many  of  them  are  em- 
ployed at  places  like  Grumman  Aircraft, 
Sperry  Rand,  and  Republic  Aircraft. 
Once  taid  off,  they  wUl  look  for  greener 
pastures  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  on  Long  Island  will  lose  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  so  Instrumental  In 
the  region's  rapid  growth  to  recent  yeans^ 

No  longer  can  we  enjoy  the  luxury  ol 
waiting  for  some  tovislble  force  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  tragedy  of  unemployment 
now  besetting  the  country. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  have  plans 
and  programs.  Above  aU,  we  need  to  be 
motivated  by  a  concern  for  the  working 
men  and  women  who  are  going  to  be 
out  of  work  if  we  simply  hope  for  the 
best  and  try  to  muddle  through. 
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COMPUIJSORY  BUSING  OP  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  TO  ACHIEVE  RACIAL 
BALANCE  IN  SCHOOLS— DETROrT 
SAID  A  FIRM  "NO" 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vTnaanA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tntlTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  1,  1970 
Mr  BYKD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
recent  evenu  in  Detroit  show  conclusively 
that  opposition  to  compulsory  busing  ol 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  balance 
is  not  confined  to  the  South. 

In  a  recaU  election  held  August  4,  toe 
voters  ol  Detroit  removed  from  office 
lour  school  board  members  who  had 
pushed  through  a  plan  to  institute  forced 
busing.  Opposition  to  the  plan  was  ex- 
pressed by  boto  whites  and  Negroes  In 
Detroit.  . 

To  force  the  recaU  election,  the  oppo- 
nents of  busing  had  to  gather  signatures 
on  petitions.  More  than  520.000  signa- 
tures of  Detroit  citizens  were  ooUected 
on  these  petitions. 

Now  tlie  four  members  who  sponsored 
the  busing  plan  will  be  removed  from 
ofllce  and  the  Governor  of  Michigan  wiU 
replace  them  with  temporary  appointees 
until  a  school  board  election  is  held  on 
November  3. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  Detroit  has 
been  made  unmistakably  clear.  It  is  ob- 
vious toat  like  their  fellow  citizens  to 
the  South,  the  residents  of  Detroit  firm- 
ly oppose  compulsory  bustog  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

The  Richmond  News  leader,  in  its 
August  12  edition,  published  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  Detroit  election^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  included  to  the  Extensions  of  Re- 

The  chief  editorial  writer  ol  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader  is  Ross  Mackenzie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Drraorr  Sam  a  Fibk  "No!" 

Apparenuy.  Southerners  are  not  the  only 
Americana  who  object  vigorously  to  com- 
pulsory mtegraUon.  In  !>«<««'■  "f^^^PS 
board  membeia  lost  their  Joba  last  week 
because  as  gung-ho  mtegraOonlsta,  they 
pushed  a  plan  through  the  seven-member 
board  that  would  have  instituted  fotced  bm- 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  IntegraOon. 

The  school  board  was  not  being  preaaed 
bv  the  courts,  the  Department  of  Justice.  OT 
the  Department  of  Health.  Educauon  and 
WeUare.  Detroit,  being  m  the  North,  natural- 
ly has  remained  free  from  the  coercion  now 
being  applied  to  cities  In  Southern  Staves. 
Tbefoii-man  majority  ot  the  school  board 
juat  declded-out  of  the  fln<^-that  attwid. 
ance  lonee  for  a  donen  high  schools  ahooldbe 
redrawn  to  foster  higher  levels  of  IntegrMOO. 
nnder  this  plan.  3.000  white  studenU  woaW 
have  been  bused  (or  great  dlstancea  to  at- 
tend predominantly  Negro  scbooU. 

The  plan  dlapleased  many  Detroit  re*- 
dent..  including  many  Negroes  who  wantea 
to  retain  a  higher  degree  of  <»ntrol  over 
theU  neighborhood  schools.  A^^^KJ^^f^ 
called  CKlJens  for  Better  M"»«°"  V* 
formed,  and  It.  member,  aet  t^"-"-^ '^ 
dUBcult  task  of  acquiring  enough  •Wo«»UMJ 
on  poatlons  to  demand  a  recall  election  ol 
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the  four  tntegraUoiUstfi.  Tbey  succeeded  In 
getting  530.000  sl^HAtures  on  thetr  peUtloos — 
moro  th&n  130.000  for  tmch  of  Uie  four  men 
tlxty  wanted  recalled. 

A  number  of  legal  challenges  were  made 
to  the  recall  election,  but  it  finally  was  held 
last  week.  In  the  election,  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  voters  approTed  recall  of  the  four  school 
board  members,  and  recall  cikrrled  a  majority 
of  Totes  In  every  section  of  the  clty^Negro 
and  white.  When  the  election  returns  are 
certified,  within  a  few  days,  the  four  re- 
called members  formally  will  be  removed 
from  the  board.  The  Governor  of  Michigan 
will  replace  them  through  temporary  ap- 
pointments, pending  a  school  board  election 
on  November  3. 

The  people  of  Detroit  obviously  have  strong 
feelings  about  their  schools,  and  they  place 
the  value  of  education  above  that  of  con- 
trived integnition.  Blany  parents  In  the  South 
feel  the  same  way.  but.  because  they  are 
SouCiemers.  they  have  no  means  of  express- 
ing their  wlshee,  and  school  boards  in  South- 
ern cities  miist  knuckle  under  to  Intimida- 
tion and  court  orders. 

Detroit's  school  superintendent  views  tbe 
recall  of  the  four  school  board  members  as 
a  "rejection  of  the  national  policy  of  inte- 
gration." No  doubt  If  a  national  referendum 
were  held  to  determine  the  voters'  wishes, 
the  vote  against  compulsory  Integration  and 
forced  busing  would  have  the  same  results 
as  the  recall  election  In  Detroit,  and  all  the 
votes  wouldn't  come  from  white  Americans, 
or  from  the  South,  either. 


YOUTH  SAVES  TOTS  AS  BUILDING 
BURNS 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    COMNECnCUT 

IN  TBE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auffust  14.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  heroism  of  Anthony  Ellis,  a 
16-year-old  boy  from  Hartford  who 
risked  his  own  safety  to  rescue  two  young 
children  from  a  burning  bulldinir. 

It  is  actions  such  as  this  one  by  Mr. 
Ellis  which  should  serve  as  a  constant 
reassurance  of  the  good  qualities  and 
motives  which  are  found  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  young  people. 
An  article  from  the  August  28.  1970. 
edition  of  the  Hartford  Courant  detailing 
Mr.  Ellis'  heroism  follows: 

TotTTH  Satzs  Tots  As  Btmnmc  Bitbns 
(By  Ken  Crulck&hank) 

A  Hartford  PubUc  High  School  Junior. 
cUmbtDg  up  a  wall  to  a  burning  second- 
story  apartment  In  Bellerue  Square.  Thurs- 
day night  Is  credited  with  the  rescue  of  two 
young  chldlren. 

Police  Sgt  Dean  Weech  said  le-year-old 
Anthony  Eliia  of  36  Bellevue  Square  rescued 
X>wight  Snipes,  3V^.  and  Gregory  Snipes,  3. 
while  police  were  futllely  trying  to  break 
down  the  front  door  of  the  bladng  apart- 
ment. 

Weech  said  smoke  from  the  Are  was  noticed 
by  some  children  at  8  p.m.  playing  near  the 
apartment  and  that  he  ran  up  an  inside  stair- 
way and  tried  to  gain  entrance  through  the 
apartment  dc- r 

Anthony  Ellis  also  &aw  the  smoke  and, 
taking  a  running  leap  at  the  aide  of  the  brick 
building,  clawed  bis  way  up  to  the  sacood 
story  window. 

Anthony  said  that  he  kicked  the  ecreen 
In  while  clinging  to  the  window  ledge  and 
crawled  in  through  the  open  window.  Maldng 
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his  way  through  tbe  Hmoke-flUed  apartment 
he  found  the  two  children  In  the  kitchen 
and  earned  them  back  to  the  window. 

Anthony  said  he  lowered  tbe  children  by 
the  arms  to  Kadlne  Nelson,  16.  of  67A  Bel- 
levue  Square,  who  was  waiting  under  the 
window.  He  then  Jujotiped  out  the  window 
himself. 

Minutes  later  Sgt.  Weech  managed  to  break 
down  the  front  door  and  enter  the  apart- 
ment. 

"My  flaahllgbt  was  useless."  said  Weech, 
"All  I  could  see  was  snuke."  A  couch  and  the 
front  wall  of  the  apartment  were  ablaze. 
Weech  said,  and  he  had  Just  time  for  a  quick 
check  of  the  rooms  before  being  overcome  by 
the  smoke. 

The  mother  of  tbe  two  children  arrived 
moments  later  and  found  her  children  safe 
outside  the  building.  Then  the  Are  depart- 
ment arrived  and  extinguished  the  Are.  Mitch 
of  the  apartment  was  scorched  or  smoke  dam- 
aged and  It  was  rendered  unlnhablUble. 

Anthony's  heroism  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  The  Courant  by  Sgt.  Weech  who 
-said  "considering  the  time  It  took  to  break 
down  tbe  door.  I  could  have  been  too  late. 
Thank  heavens  he  was  there." 

He  said  It  was  possible  that  tbe  Are  had 
been  started  by  the  children  playing  with 
matches. 
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LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
OPEN      DATING      OP      PACKAGED 

POOD— xrv 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


or    NEW    TOKX 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14.  1970 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
first  Introduced  H.R.  14816.  legislation  to 
require  the  open  dating  of  packaged  and 
canned  foods,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  media  focus  on  food  coding,  there 
have  been  numerous  sun-eys  of  food  cod- 
ing practices  In  cities  across  the  country 
which  have  uncovered  a  great  deal  of 
nonfresh  food  being  sold  consumers,  and 
there  have  been  attempts  by  some  super- 
markets and  food  manufacturers  to  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  information  on 
the  meaning  of  codes. 

None  of  this  would  have  happened  if 
the  American  consumer  had  been  Indif- 
ferent to  food  freshness  or  to  the  specific 
proposal  I  put  forth  to  require  all  pack- 
aged and  canned  foods  to  be  open  dated. 
That  the  consumer  is  anything  but  indif- 
ferent on  either  score  Is  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  the  thousands  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  all  across  the 
country  on  my  legislation.  This  mail  has 
described  numerous  examples  of  food 
coding  abuses  with  respect  to  foods 
ranging  from  milk  to  canned  chicken. 

A  lady  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  wrote  con- 
cerning 8-year-old  baby  food  she  had  re- 
cently purchased.  The  items  she  de- 
scribed had  a  shelf  Ufe  of  18  months. 

A  women  In  Jeannette,  Pa.,  wrote  con- 
cerning her  purchase  of  five  Jars  of  ran- 
cid mayonnaise  that  turned  out  to  be  2 
years  old.  Mayonnaise  has  a  6-month 
shelf  life. 

A  resident  of  Sonoma,  Calif,  described 
milk  that  she  purchased  which  turned 
her  coffee  a  "dull  gray"'  and  frozen  short 
nbs  which  had  worms. 

A  citizen  of  the  Nation's  Capital  wrote 
concerning  her  own  survey  of  milk  which 
found  cartons  left  on  the  shelves.  2. 3.  and 
even  4  days  beyond  the  pull  date. 


And  a  housewife  from  Trenton,  Mich, 
described  mouldy  packaged  grapes, 
mouldy  meat,  and  stale  candy  bars  she 
had  Just  purchased  from  her  local  store. 
These  Items  were  In  addition  to  many 
others  which  spoiled  vei-y  quickly  after 
she  got  them  home. 

My  mall  has  also  described  numerous 
related  experiences  of  consumers. 

A  lady  from  Higland,  Mich.,  described 
her  frequent  dilemma  of  returning  home 
after  a  shopping  trip  to  face  the  choice 
of  going  right  back  to  the  store  to  return 
stale  food  or  throwing  it  away.  She  noted 
that  on  the  occasions  when  she  opted  to 
return  the  food,  the  grocery  personnel 
were  not  always  very  gracious  about  ac- 
cepting the  Items  back. 

A  housewife  from  Flushing,  N.Y., 
wrote  concerning  a  similar  experience 
with  meat — only  they  would  not  take  it 
back  at  all. 

And  a  lady  from  Garden  Grove,  Calif., 
noted  that  In  talking  with  supermarket 
personnel,  frequently  she  found  even 
they  did  not  know  what  the  codes  on  the 
Items  they  were  selling  meant,  and  they 
thus  did  not  know  if  they  were  selling 
stale  food. 

But  a  great  deal  of  my  maU  has  come 
from  people  who  simply  wished  to  express 
their  support  for  Government  action  to 
require  open  dating. 

There  was  the  petition  from  150  women 
in  suburban  Detroit 

There  was  a  second  petition  from  a 
group  of  consumers  in  St.  Louis. 

There  was  the  letter  from  a  housewife 
and  home  economist  from  Cincinnati. 

And  there  was  the  letter  of  a  lady  from      _. 
Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.  3 

I  found  my  greatest  volume  of  mall      x 
was  from  Las  Angeles.  Detroit,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  text  of  some  of  these  letters  fol- 
low: 

CoNatTMxs  FisESATioN  Or  America, 

Waaiington.  DC.  April  29,  1970. 

HOQ.  LlONAJUl  PaKSSTTXN, 

VS.  Hou.te  0/  RejirrsentatUHiK,  ftayhurn 
House  Office  Building.  WoMhington.  B.C. 
D&u  Mb.  Paabstxin:  Eincloecd  Is  tbe  copy 
of  a  letter  aenc  to  Senauv  Hart  by  a  con- 
sumer In  Loulsluia.  since  you  are  interested 
in  coding,  I'm  sure  youll  And  this  letter  of 
Interest. 

Can  you  Help  u<  unnvel  the  ooda  and  tbe 
truth? 

Sincerely, 

(Mn,)     Ekma  Akcevzhk. 

Executive  Director. 

Ap«n.  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Philip  Habt. 
V.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deu  Senitoi  Run:  I  have  Just  dlMOTered 
that  my  nonnal  average  supply  of  strained 
t>aby  food  contains  four  Jars  of  Heinz  baby 
food  whose  labels  do  not  bear  tlie  zip  code 
of  the  manufacturer:  (1)  macaroni,  tocna- 
toes,  beef  &  becon:  (2)  ve«!  and  veal  broth: 
|3>  lamb  and  Iamb  broth;  and  (4)  Uver  and 
liver  broth.  1  encloee  one  as  a  sample. 

Tliose  four  Jars  represent  B.6%  of  the  total 
amount  of  Heinz  baby  food  (47  Jara)  that  I 
happen  to  have  on  hand  today.  1  purchased 
the  entire  supply  last  week  trtxa  Olbeon'a 
Disctnjnt  Center,  0945  Florida  Blvd.,  B&too 
Rovige.  La.  7080S. 

My  concern  Is  two-fold:  (1)  la  tbe  Belns 
Company  faUing  to  comply  with  the  TTuth- 
>n-Packaging  Law?  (2)  Is  GIbaon's  selling 
baby  food  so  old  that  IM  stocks  there  were 
canned  and  labeled  before  Truth-ln-Packag- 
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Ing  went  into  effect?  The  codes  on  the  Uds 
tell  rae  nothing  about  the  age  of  the  con- 
tents. These  codes  are.  respectively.  PO300- 
VND.  PO470TJN.  PO306XIJ,  and  P3039VHI. 

Both  as  a  mother  and  as  co-editor  of  the 
Lriuiiiana  Consumer.  I  am  most  Interested 
in  getting  the  truth  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

DOSALES  F.  RlCHAKDSON. 

I  Note. — The  sample  was  manufocttired  in 
January,  1962.) 

Mai  1.  1970. 
Representative  Leonaed  FAaaSTEXN. 

DEAR  Snt:  Would  like  to  have  some  action 
on  this  Hellntann's  mayonnaise. 

This  is  our  ftftb  nve-quart  Jar  that  Is  bad. 
We  don't  know  what  rotten  food  our  govern- 
ment let  these  manufacturers  sell  us.  No 
wonder  everyone  is  sick,  everything  Is  rotten 
in  USA. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  MsaT  KkU-ey. 
RD  2,  Jeannette.  Pa. 

Note.— The  sample  was  manufactured  In 
January.  1968. 

July  27.  1970. 

Hon.  LEONAAD  FARBSTEIN, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Takbstzxh:  I  read  "Dates  on 
Food"  in  today's  Washington  Post  and 
thought  that  I'd  send  you  the  enclosed  label 
as  evidence  to  prove  your  point  tbat  food  Is 
left  on  shelves.  This  soup  was  twugbt  about 
two  weeks  ago  at  tbe  A&P.  Greenbelt  Road, 
near  College  Park  tHoUywood  areal.  I  was 
about  to  send  for  the  offer  when  I  discovered 
the  time  had  expired. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NoalZN  Rasslzz. 

COLLSCK  Park.  Md. 

NOTV. — The  offer  expired  on  December  31, 
1969. 

Rep.  Leonard  Parbstein,  (D-N.T.l.  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  lo  force  food  manufacturers 
to  print  all  food  dates  plsllUy  on  each  pack- 
age or  can.  Your  letter  has  been  passed  on 
to  him.  Anyone  who  wants  to  support  Rep. 
Parbeteln's  rood-date  decoding  efforts  should 
write  to  him  c.'o  Roybum  Bulldmg.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Ceme.  G.  Trolaushas,  C.  OUvlrlo,  M. 
Tanab,  Mrs.  E.  Bechlnger,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mrs. 
R.  Miller.  Jean  McMullen,  Mrs.  D.  Becka, 
Mrs.  tr.  Bocks.  Mrs.  C.  Anderson. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Bryer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Kohut.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dubiclo.  Mrs.  H.  Babtarz. 
Mrs.  Ray  Correa.  Mrs.  Dora  Pratharelll.  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Xf&llay,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lopez.  Mrs.  Mary 
Drags,  Mrs.  A.  Levanovao,  Marcella  Smollk. 
Simon  Levanorage. 

Veronica  Robert.  Dorothy  Donope,  Alava  J. 
Gorskl,  Eleanore  Gorskl,  Psullne  Hamzey. 
Leon  KosorowskI,  Carol  Baulser.  Ida  Iras- 
weld,  A.  Sallba.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Dorp- 
tatter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skinner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D  E  Whitefoot,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Setzer,  Mr.  and  Mn.  B.  M.  Hlcua, 
Mrs.  Carol  Smith.  Mrs.  Alverna  Truax. 
Betty  McDougell,  Bea  Lazette.  Florence  Von 
Olabn,  MUdred  A.  Ferrari,  Harry  Lynn,  SteUa 
Lynn.  Mrs.  Rose  Marie  Hunter,  Mrs.  Paul 
McCullen,  Paul  W.  McCullen. 
'OUndo  J.  CoeU,  David  King,  Gary  F. 
Pull,  J.  J.  Wertmraf,  W.  Vannest,  A.  C. 
Dlseher.  J.  Jelacslty,  J.  Oeron,  J.  Wldak.  W. 
T.  Robertson,  O.  G.  Gregg,  C.  S.  Gregg. 

H.  C.  Heeby,  R.  S.  Deeley,  Jack  Haroner. 
Grace  Hanner.  Josephine  Kraue,  Barbara 
HInzman,  Frank  Couch,  Dennis  C.  Krceb, 
Ellen  Engberg,  Dale  Engberg,  John  Ports- 
cheller,  Irene  PortscheUer,  Catherine   Cory. 

Donald  O.  Johnson,  Martha  Wye,  Robert 
Cady.  Don  Cady,  Ken  Nye,  Kathy  Nye,  Jim 
Wrlgbt,   Olovanna   Feneck,   Diana   M.   Radi, 
Lee  Coboon,  Virgil  Coboon,  Fred  Wright. 
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Mae  Mays.  Donald  B.  Johnson,  Margie 
Johnson.  Dwlght  W.  Murphy.  Dorothy  E. 
Bennett,  SicUa  Dtofe.  Betty  Kleltch,  Therese 
Dooley,  Irene  Walters.  Alloc  L.  Wett.  Elea- 
nise  D,  Schenkel.  Barbara  L.  Daley,  Betty  K. 
Grant. 

Elaine  Kettler,  Delore*  Bray..  Ardlne  Mat- 
sey,  Gerald  B.  Poole,  Dorene  Maroncelll,  Mar- 
Jorle  E.  Plch,  Prances  Bustus.  Becky  L*ymon, 
Beverly  DaulB.  Jenny  Albright. 

Sue  de  Boer.  Anne  Nuloronl,  Mrs.  Otlhlrt 
Bird.  Mrfl.  Clifford  Robinson.  Mrs  Clara  Wlk- 
torowakl,  Mrs.  Gertrude  BlelowskJ,  Mrs.  Wll- 
llam  Jarsublc.  Mrs.  Josephine  Oemiah,  Char- 
lotte A.   Heathcock.  Prederlck  Heathcock 

L.  J.  Paulson.  R.  Lahtl.  N.  Lahtl.  W.  B. 
Thompson,  L.  Paulson.  Hlta  Thompeon,  C. 
M.  Jensen.  Eleanor  HUlman.  Kenneth  Lyday. 

Betty  Tesulonls,  Robert  Etta.  Sybil  Etta, 
Wllma  Taylor,  Nancy  Panvier.  Glboim  Wunlt- 
teer.  C.  L.  Roblnaon.  C.  L.  Veale,  T.  V.  Stan- 
ley. L.  Scbeunberg,  Joseph  Kaszlams. 

Donna  U  Lyday.  Alice  M.  Kosstowny.  Viola 
Stege,  Rose  Munlga.  Dennert  Rlchter,  Robert 
A.  Ludol.  Heleue  J.  Albrecht.  H.  H.  Albrecht. 
Florence  Wlllman,  Evelyn  Stephens,  Wm.  R. 
Stephens.  Mrs.  M.  Derby. 

March  J.  1970. 

DcAK  Sn :  Here  Is  a  list  of  the  people  that 
would  like  your  food  bill  to  pass.  There  ar« 
probably  more  people  that  would  like  to  see 
It  passed  but  they  don't  know  about  It. 
Sincerely. 

Mas.  D.  BcHrNrrrs. 

T^xNTOM.  Mich. 

Manh  e.  1S70. 
Representative  Leomaad  Fakbstkin. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  Six  :  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  your 
bill  to  force  manufactures  to  print  all  fund 
dates  plainly  on  each  package. 

This  week.  I  had  to  return  3  packages  oi 
stale  food:  (purchased  this  week) 

1.  mouldy  grapes  (package) 

2.  mouldy  packaged  meat  (Wilson's 
shoulder  butt) 

a.  stale  candy  bars  (Nestles,  tasted  hor- 
rible) 

These  purchases  were  bad  when  I  got  them 
but  condition  did  not  show  through  the 
package. 

Since  my  family  Is  small  (3)  there  Is  a  Lot 
of  Items  we  do  not  use  as  fast  as  people  with 
a  large  family.  So  there  Is  also  a  lot  of  things 
such  as  bread,  milk,  cottage  cheese,  sand- 
vrtch  meat,  etc.  that  are  on  the  verge  of  spoil- 
ing a  day  or  2  after  purchaae  If  they  have 
been  on  the  grocery  shelf  a  couple  of  days 
before  I  buy  them. 

People  who  have  large  families  or  eat  a  lot 
of  breed,  etc.,  purchase  these  Items  more 
often,  so  they  do  not  have  tbe  product  long. 
But  people  with  small  families  have  to  keep 
the  bread  and  milk  longer.  So  we  have  to  buy 
fresh  food  In  order  to  keep  It  fresh  at  home 
longer. 

The  "codes"  on  food  do  not  help  the  pur- 
chaser such  as  X.  And  I  have  worried  many 
times  If  the  sandwich  meat  In  my  husband's 
limcb  Is  fresh  or  not.  I  have  no  way  to  know- 
ing how  old  It  Is  when  I  buy  It. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Babbt  Latncw. 

MiLWAcrKXE.  Wis., 

July  27. 1970. 
Deab  CoNGRXssiCAK  Fabbstein:  You  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  you  said  grocers  and 
manufacturers  are  oppoised  to  identification 
on  packaged  foods  the  consumer  can  read 
and  understand.  I  Just  witnessed  why  they 
dont  want  us  to  know  to.  We  had  a  electric 
power  falliire  here  last  week  end  due  to  storm 
electricity  was  off  2)4  hrs.  on  Sxmday  eve. 
Monday  evening  after  work  4  p.m.  I  went 
into  the  National  Tea  Co.  Store  at  Teutonic 
&  C^ltol  Dr.  the  stock  boys  were  en^tylng 
the  one  long  frecser.  I  felt  the  packages  they 
were  room  temperature.  I  asked  the  stock 
boy  what  be  waa  going  to  do  with  the  food 
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and  If  they  had  a  freezer  break  down.  He 
said  yes  they  bad  it  repaired  but  were  going 
to  clean  It  out  to  and  were  going  to  take  the 
food  upsuirs  and  refreeze  It  till  they  had 
the  fre«er  cleaned.  Whether  they  put  It 
back  out  for  sale  I  don't  know.  I  reported  It 
to  the  Health  Dept.  tho.  This  freezer  con- 
tained all  types  TV  Dinners  Pizzas,  Pastry, 
Cream  Pies.  Cheese  Cake.  How  caauy  vtorea 
with  the  power  (allure  did  the  same  thine 
w'lth  no  one  reporting  U7  I  do  know  there 
are  suppose  to  be  quite  a  few  cases  of  flu  I 
wonder  if  its  flu.  Also  how  many  times  does 
this  occur  and  the  consumer  pays  the  price 
without  knowing.  Hope  this  letter  has  been 
some  help  In  your  effort  to  get  Connuner 
Legislation  passed. 

Mrs.  Edith  Bonrr. 

CwciNMaTX.  Omo.  April  9.  1970. 
Deab  Ma.  Fabbstxim  :  I  have  Just  read  of  your 
bill  that  would  require  stamps  on  food  stat- 
ing the  deadline  for  removing  products  from 
the  store  shelf.  As  a  housewife  as  well  as  a 
professional  home  economist,  I  feel  it  very 
Important  to  let  tbe  bouaewlTee  know  in 
plain  engllsb  how  old  tbe  food  Is. 

Consumer  education  seems  to  be  tbe  "In" 
thing  right  now  and  your  bill  Is  Just  one 
more  step  towards  helping  the  everyday 
housewife  t)ecome  a  better  consumer. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  big  food  retailers 
lobbys  don't  find  a  way  to  defeat  your  bill  I 

Good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

JOAM  BKCKEB. 

Mat  20.  1970. 

Dkab  Rcpbesentativb  Fabbstbxh:  I  whole- 
heartedly support  your  Idea  of  an  "open  dat- 
ing bill."  I  am  so  disgusted  with  the  stale 
bread,  sour  cottage  cheese  and  bad  meat  that 
is  being  pawned  off  on  the  public. 

Recently  my  mother  purchased  3  pounds 
of  chuck  chopped  from  Hllla  Supermarket. 
We  opened  one  package.  It  dldnt  sanell,  but 
when  we  cooked  it.  It  was  ttnedlble.  My 
mother  threw  It  out.  the  some  thing  hap- 
pened with  the  other  2  pounds  of  meat. 

Unfortunately  my  mother  did  not  bring 
It  back  to  tbe  supermaj'ket.  we  have  brouight 
things  back  before  that  were  stale  In  other 
stores,  with  no  satisfaction.  I  think  that  with 
the  high  price  of  food  today  the  public  is 
entitled  to  fresh  food- 
Thank  you  sincerely, 

Janb  Nbwmxtvb. 

Flubhxno,  N.T. 

QABOCN   OBOVK,   CU.IP.. 

March  12.  1970. 

Representative  Lbonabo  Fabbstkin. 
Raybum  Building. 
Waahinsfton.  D.C. 

DCAB  Rxpixschtattvb  Fabbstxih  .  In  today's 
LoB  Angeles  Times  I  read  that  you  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  force  food  manufacturers 
to  put  food  datee  on  packages  and  cans. 

Please  try  to  get  this  leglslaUon  passed 
because  It  Is  such  an  annoying  thing  to  try 
to  figure  out  store  codes.  In  some  instances 
I  have  found  out  that  the  employeea  them- 
selves cannot  translate  their  codes.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  some  salad  dressing.  It 
woxild  be  nice  to  know  you're  getting  freEh 
bread  too  instead  of  having  to  squeen  and 
feel  it. 

Thank  you  for  working  foe  us  housewives. 
It  Is  difficult  enou^  to  sbop  today  with  the 
inflationary  prices:  but  to  have  to  be  a  det«c- 
tlve  (with  tbe  children  banging  out  of  the 
carts)   Is  ridiculous. 

Good  luck  to  you ! 
Sincerely  yours. 

(Mra.)   KsmoTH  Landbbs. 

Mabch  4.  X970. 
Deab  Mb.  FABanmc:  I  wish  to  support  a 
blU  to  print  all  food  dates  plainly  <»l  froaen 
foods  and  canned. 
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I  Ut«  Ln  the  Sth  Urgesc  city  Detroit.  Mlcb.. 
and  shop  at  SupemiArfcets  buying  the  beet 
braade.  Here  en  •  Ust  of  the  Iteme  I  have 
had  to  throw  out. 

Del  monte  pe«cbw.  Bfllk.  Krafts  cbeeee. 
eggs,  sliced  sausage,  froaeQ  fish,  Qreen  QUnt 
ooru.  cup  cakes.  Ice  cream. 

HlOHLAKD.    Mtcu.. 

March  3.  1970. 
Representative  Lbonasd  Fasbstxxn. 

HoNOSABLx  Sts:  Please  do  carry  on  your 
work  of  help  for  the  purchasers  to  know  the 
perishable  food  he  buys  Is  at  least  (current) 
In  Its  shelf  storage. 

lisjiy  tlmee  I  have  bad  to  choose  between 
a  return  trip  to  the  store  (often  B  miles)  or 
toeaing  out  a  smelly  package  of  cottage 
cdieese. 

Cbeeee  and  yogurt  are  my  worst  problems, 
although  I  have  even  at  times  bought  butter 
that  seemed  to  have  absorbed  other  odors. 

The  attitude  of  the  manKger  Is  not  always 
gracious,  either,  when  oae  brings  back  a 
deteriorated  food  product,  They  act  hurt  or 
annoyed  or  even  doubtful  that  such  a  thing 
could  ha.ppen  at  their  establishment. 

I  make  very  sure  to  retain  all  sales  slips 
until  I  have  checked  my  purchases  for  qual- 
ity, amount,  and  accuracy  of  figures  (at 
home  of  course  J. 

Thank  you.  thank  you.  I  pray  that  your 
bill  passes  very  quickly. 

Mrs.  Olaotb  Cohmollt. 

HIGHLAND.  UlCH. 

WAaacK,  Mick.. 

March  9,  1970. 
Rep.  liBoiTAas  Paisstcxn, 
Raybum  Building. 
Wa.ihinpion,  D  C 

DcAX  Sib:  We  recently  read  In  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  the  bill  you  have  introduced 
which  would  force  food  manufacturers  to 
print  all  food  dates  plainly  on  each  package 
or  can. 

We  are  very  much  In  faTor  of  this  Idea.  Z 
had  cut  tbe  reference  to  your  bill  out  of  the 
paper  and  kept  It.  with  the  thought  that  I 
might  possibly  write  to  you.  The  final  In- 
centive was  proTtded  yesterday  by  an  egg, 
which,  when  crucked  into  a  bowl  by  our  ten- 
year-old.  almost  made  him  sick;  It  waa  that 
rotten 

In  the  past  ye&r  we  have  purchased  ser- 
eral  cartons  of  eggs  which  turned  out  to 
have  a  rotten  one  In  them,  a  pound  of  butter 
which  was  rancid,  a  carton  of  whipping 
cream  which  was  sour,  and  even  a  sealed 
c&D   of  sweetened   milk  which   had   spoiled. 

We  feel  there  Is  a  very  definite  need  for 
your  bill,  and  support  It  wholeheartedly. 
Sincerely. 

iCr.  and  Mi«.  Ooaooi*  S.  Koaa. 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo^ 

June  10.  1970. 

Ik«p.  Z.BOHABD  PiMaamai :  We  strongly  sup- 
port tta*  bill  you  have  Introduced  to  force 
food  manufacturers  to  print  all  food  dates 
plainly  on  each  package  or  c&n. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chaa  L.  WeUs,  Max  J.  Seltser. 
J.  P.  Hubbard.  Dennis  M.  Sullivan.  Joyce 
Pickering,  R.  WUdibor.  Doris  Hombold.  Elmer 
D,  Englehardt.  Mrs.  O  P  Fluhr.  John  CSon- 
Btantl.  Alfred  L.  Borgman,  Donald  W.  Grone- 
meyer.  D.  W.  Hlnee,  James  Alvets.  John  W. 
Schaefer,  W.  P.  Amdt,  Stanley  C.  Hudson. 

WSSHTNOTOK,  D.C. 

Augut  4. 1970. 

Hon.  LSONASO  PABBnUN, 

us.  House  of  Repreaentative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  PABsarccH:  A  belated  letter  to 
express  my  full  support  and  encouragement 
to  you  in  your  attempu  to  pan  legislation 
requiring  the  clear  dating  of  perishable, 
aeml- perishable  and  canned  food  produota. 

The  weekly  battle  of  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  product,  a  carton  of  milk. 
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a  package  of  meat  or  a  loaf  of  bread  Is  fresh 
and  safe  to  buy  la  both  frustrating  and  ex- 
hausting. The  cost  of  having  guessed  wrong 
Is  even  harder  to  bear. 

Having  figured  out  the  dairy  product  cod- 
ing used  In  my  local  store.  It  is  disgusting 
to  note  that  they  do,  in  fact,  keep  products 
on  the  shelf  marked  for  removal  two.  three 
and  even  four  days  prevloiia .  Th  e  whole 
method  used  In  dating  products  by  its  com- 
plexity suggests  a  lack  of  honesty  and  an 
Intent  to  deceive  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  marketer,  another  fnurtrattng 
and  resentment -provoking  sltus-tlon. 

My  fullest  support  for  your  blU  and  my 
dally  support  In  telling  others  of  the  prob- 
lem, your  proposed  legislation,  and  asking 
their  support  also. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  L.  J.  Qabomkx. 


37.  1060. 
Representative  Pabbstkim, 
e/o  Raybum  Bldg,, 
(f^as/iinptoft,  D.C. 

Dbab  Six:  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
plaint along  with  so  many  others  concerning 
our  bakery  goods.  It  Is  very  dllBcult  to  get 
a  fresh  (morning  loaf)  of  bread  these  days 
even  at  a  bakery.  Everything  Is  baked  ahead 
and  froGsen. 

Just  this  week  I  went  to  a  local  bakery 
in  Torrance  (I  was  visiting  there)  and  asked 
for  a  fresh  cream  puff — all  they  had  she  said 
was  a  frozen  one. 

Another  Instance  is  the  "Day  Old  Stores" — 
day  old.  my  eye — that  bread  la  a  week  old. 
If  Its  a  day.  That's  fine  as  long  as  It  hasn't 
molded — etc..  but  they  price  It  as  day  old 
bread!  It's  the  misrepresentation  Z  resent. 
We  all  like  bargains — our  struggling  class. 
I  mean — but  when  Is  a  bargain,  a  real  bar- 
gain? 

And  when  I  need  a  freah  loaf  of  bread — I'm 
willing  to  pay  for  Just  that— especially  the 
brown  breads — since  I  punch  on  every  loaf — 
I  didn't  used  to  tho — 

So  I'm  with  you,  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  better  the  situation— I'm  for  that. 
Aa  Is  I  buy  very  little  bakery  goods— and 
I  also  know  there  are  10  times  the  people 
who  are  »o  busy  they  could  care  leas  if  the 
bread  is  stale  or  freah.  They  aren't  around 
when  their  children  fix  their  own  sand- 
wiches, etc. 

Sincerely, 

Mn.  VOoiMU  Oattx. 

Palms,  Caup. 

MovxMna  18.  19«e. 
Representative  Pabbstkin, 
Bouse  of  Representativea. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Rxp.  Pabbstkin;  Con^atulatlons  on 
your  bill  requiring  dating  of  perishable 
foods.  This  la  much  needed. 

May  I  suggest  that  cake  mlxea  and  other 
products  now  coded  with  a  date  also  be  In- 
cluded as  "perishable"  even  though  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  dairy  ease. 

My  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

D.   PUBBtrSB. 

TcrcBov,  Axis.. 

Nov.  19€9. 

Dkab  Sib:  It  la  with  great  applause  that  I 
salute  you  I! 

I  have  been  living  tn  Arlaona  for  39  yean 
after  oomlng  here  from  Boston.  Mass. 

Por  many  years  I  have  believed  a  bill  such 
as  yours  should  be  passed  either  locally  or 
Nationwide. 

Manytlmes  I  carried  groceries  home  on  tbe 
bus  and  found  a  dairy  product  I  purchased 
to  be  spoiled.  It  Isnt  pleasant  to  buy  a 
spoiled  product  at  any  time.  A  person  hates 
to  return  Items  to  the  store.  After  many 
hours  to  "tote"  a  bad  product  home  and 
find  It  ao.  Is  even  more  Irritating. 

The    milkman    knows    and    tbe    grocera 
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know  but  does  the  purcbaaer  know?  \,Ttk$X 
la  the  date  code.) 

Also   the    fact    that    \ised    mattn 
sold  In  many  states  is  unbelievable  to  i 
a  state  like  Arizona  to  allow  this  practice  to 
go  on  for  all  these  years  In  beyond  me. 

I  love  ArlBona  and  enjoy  living  here. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter  and  may 
your  bill  pass.  Amen  Amen. 

I  must  add  to  my  letter  that  canned  prod- 
ucts on  shelves  and  sold  as  specials  very  often 
are  found  to  be  black  inside  the  can  and 
signs  that  the  product  is  very  old. 

The  year  a  product  Is  canned  Is  never 
known  to  the  constmier  It  could  be  5  or  10 
years  old.  Then  your  special  or  bargln  be- 
comes a  waste  of  money.  It  doesnt  always 
happen  with  specials  either.  It  can  happen 
with  regular  stock. 

Mrs.  B.  Whxklzb, 

pBBBCorr,  Abiz., 
JVovember  20.  1969. 
Hen.  LXONABO  Pabbstein, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sib:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  you  have  Introduced  a  bill 
rqulring  packagers  of  perishable  foods  to 
put  on  the  label  the  date  after  which  they 
cannot  be  safely  used.  I  think  this  Is  splen- 
did and  I  wish  you  success  In  bringing  this 
about. 

In  the  past  months  I  have  had  unpleas- 
ant experiences  with  packaged  meats.  I  have 
returned  such  purchsfiee  and  tbe  merchant 
has  replaced  them  willingly,  however,  tbe 
replacementa  were  also  spoiled.  The  mer- 
chant stated  that  the  packages  were  coded 
by  the  packager  but  he  had  no  way  of 
Interpreting  the  code  and  did  not  know 
how  long  the  products  had  been  in  his  case. 

This  ^>eaks  for  itself  and  again,  I  wish 
you  success  with  yoiir  bill. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Aknx  E.  Muxcb. 

Battle  Cbxkx.  Mich.. 

*f«rc?l  2, 1970. 

Dbab  Mb.  Pabbstein:  Here  Is  another  per- 
son who  la  in  favor  of  the  system  you  pro- 
pose for  dating  food  for  freshness. 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  meat  from  a  gro- 
cery freezer.  It  was  unfit  for  human  food.  I 
doubt  If  It  was  even  safe  for  dogi. 

The  store  was  selling  all  merchandise  as 
they  were  giving  up  a  lease. 

So  I  was  out  tbe  cash  and  could  not  even 
get  an  exchange  for  something  else.  I'm 
a  retired  widow  and  pensions  are  my  Income. 

Thanks  for  trying  to  help  people. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  PSTEB  l^BBT. 

Wbstulnd,  Micb.. 

March  8.  1970. 

Dbab  Rxprbsbntattve  PABssTxiTf:  Congrat- 
ulations for  Introducing  a  blU  "forcing  food 
manufacturers  to  print  all  food  dates  plainly 
on  each  package  or  can."  Tbe  homemakers 
have  a  busy  day  each  and  everyday;  wherees, 
planning  dates  on  merchandise  will  save  us 
time  each  time  we  go  shopping  and  guaran- 
tee freshness. 

Even  though  I  buy  groceries  a  week  at  a 
time.  I  still  have  dairy,  meat,  and  produce 
spoil  on  me  which  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Fve 
placed  freah  meats  In  freezer  immsdlately 
after  purchasing  them.  ITiree  or  four  days 
later  I  will  take  them  out  to  thaw  and  dis- 
cover when  It  was  too  late  that  the  meat  is 
spoiled.  At  times  a  hasty  substitute  will 
spoil  the  rest  of  evening.  It  Is  all  becan»e 
we  do  not  know  Just  bow  old  certain  Items 
are. 

Time  Is  a  very  Important  faetcv  in  orga- 
nizing a  day.  I  waste  so  much  time  trying 
crack  formulas  for  datea  on  perlihable  Items 
that  It  ruins  my  schedule  for  12ie  rest  of  the 
day.  I  do  not  Uke  to  daUy  at  supermarkets. 
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Money  la  very  Important  In  running  a 
household  efficiently.  Do  you  know  how 
much  It  cost  to  run  a  car  per  mile?  My  hus- 
band Informed  last  year  it  cost  over  "eleven 
cents  a  mile  to  run  a  car."  I  have  three  miles 
to  drive  to  the  nearest  market.  If  I  have  to 
return  a  spoiled  item  it  cost  me  alxty-six 
cents  round  trip.  So  if  my  item  cost  less  than 
that.  I  do  not  return  It.  Why  waste  anymore 
money  and  time  than  I  already  have. 

Since  I  and  many  of  my  friends  want  the 
best  In  a  supermarket,  we  must  deal  at  two  or 
three  places  a  week  to  get  what  we  want. 

Manufacturers  know  we  need  the  Items 
they  produce.  I  feel  like  they  are  not  being 
fair  to  me  or  the  middleman,  the  supermar- 
ket manager.  How  can  they  in  turn  ezi>ect 
us  to  be  fair  to  the  next  man  If  the  con- 
sumer Is  always  taken  to  the  cleaners? 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  His. 

DxTBorr,  Micu., 

March  J,  1970. 
Deab  Sa:  Tour  bill  to  force  food  manu- 
facturers  to  print   all   food  dates  is  excel- 
lent.   Tou   are   to   be   commended   for   such 
a  bold  step  to  help  the  consumer. 

As  a  busy  schoolteacher,  I  shop  once  a 
week  for  our  family  of  four.  I  get  so  dis- 
couraged BT  times  trying  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom package  of  sausage  or  cheese  thus  hop- 
ing to  get  fresher  food  products  to  last 
through  the  week. 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  efforta  to 
aid  the  shoppers. 
Sincerely, 

Mabt  Pabztch. 

WnxouGBBT.  Ohio, 

March  20.  1970. 
Representative  Leonabo  Pabbstein. 

Deab  Sxb:  I  am  with  you  100%  on  this 
bin  to  force  food  manufacturers  to  print  all 
food  datea  plainly  on  packages  and  cans.  In- 
stead of  a  string  of  numbers  which  I  can't 
decode. 

I  just  threw  out  a  can  of  Eroger's  pine, 
apple  which  was  spoiled,  don't  know  whether 
I  bad  It  too  long  or  Kroger,  tbe  top  &  bot- 
tom of  can  bulged.  But  Krogers  do  mark 
their  breads,  rolls,  etc.  plainly  with  the  date. 
Thank  you  &  much  success  with  your  bill. 
Mrs.  OcD.  Cable. 

liOflAMOELBS,   CAXJT. 

March  20. 1970 
Oongreasman  raaBOTKiH. 

Deab  Sib:  We  back  you  100%  on  the  tooA- 
date  effort. 

Snudsen  Products  and  cottage  cheese  in 
this  area  relies  on  this  trick  and  I  have 
thrown  out  cottage  cheese  that  lasts  only 
3  days — under  refrigeration.  Qet  a  really 
fresh  one  and  It's  good  for  a  week.  (Thank 
you  ao  much.) 

Mrs.  B.  Wood. 

San  Pkdbo.  Calxt., 

March  12  1970. 

Deab  Sn:  I  have  Just  read  Peter  Weaver's 
column  In  today's  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
which  he  mentions  your  bill  to  force  food 
manufacturers  to  print  all  food  dates  plainly 
on  each  package  or  can. 

In  the  past.  I  have  tried  to  get  Informa- 
tion on  how  to  read  the  codes  on  various 
Items,  but  without  success  .  .  .  even  from 
otherwise  very  helpful  store  personnel.  I 
never  have  any  trouble  when  I  bring  food 
back  that  was  stale  when  I  bought  It,  but 
It  la  a  lot  of  trouble.  Recently  I  even  pur- 
chased a  box  of  stale  cereal. 

Anyway,  I  do  hope  your  bill  passes;  and 
I  am  sure  a  lot  of  other  people  beside  me 
feel  the  same  way  .  Oood  luck  I 

Mrs.  ROOBMABIX  Weickez.. 
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Deab  Mb.  Pabbbtein  :  I  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  have  drafted  a  bill  requiring 
production  date  labels  clearly  stated  on 
canned  and  packaged  foodstuffs. 

Besides  helping  the  housewife  and  food 
store  properly  rotate  their  supplies.  It  would 
help  tbe  household  budget  also.  Shoppers 
can  save  quite  a  bit  of  money  by  buying 
"day  old"  merchandise,  but,  frequently,  the 
goods  are  Just  a  small  distance  from  being 
actually  spoiled  and  useless,  because  the 
stores  themselves  don't  even  know  how  old 
the  products  are. 

If  we  knew  actiiaJ  production  datea,  we 
could  more  accurately  Judge  the  wisdom  of 
"day  old"  piu'chases. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  average  constmier.  In  these 
days  of  rapidly  increasing  prices  we  all  Uke 
to  know  that  we're  getting  the  best  value 
for  our  dollars. 
Sincerely. 

Ura.  BocHELix  FUbouan. 

SKOB.IX,  IlX., 
March  15.  1970. 
Deab  Repbesektative  Pabbstezk:  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you  on 
your  efforts  to  help  the  poor,  abused,  oon- 
Bumer  by  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  compel  food  manufacturers  to  print 
dates  of  processing  on  all  packages  and  cans 
or  containers,  and  particularly  on  milk,  cream 
and  other  dairy  products. 

Have  recently  had  3  experiences  with  car- 
tons of  half  and  half  cream,  where  it  became 
soured  within  24  hours  of  purchase. 

We  need  more  representatives  like  yourself, 
who  are  Interested  In  helping  their  constit- 
uents rather  than  the  6p«:lal  Interests,  with 
their  well  heeled  lobbies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Moaaxs  Robbnthau 

Question — ^Baking  companies  identify  tbe 
day  bread  Is  baked  for  a  store  by  attaching 
colored,  twist  clips  at  the  end  of  the  loaf. 
What  Is  the  color  code  used?  I  wrote  aeveral 
large  baking  companies  but  so  far  no  replies. 

Aniver~~Every  bakery  uses  Its  own  code. 
One  popular  code  la:  Monday-white,  Tues- 
day-blue. Wednesday-pink,  Thursday -gray, 
prlday-ycllow.  Saturday -green.  Others  switch 
these  colors  around.  Safeway  says  It  Is  doing 
away  with  stale  bread  codes  and  will  have 
bread  delivery  dates  plainly  marked  on  each 
loaf.  Other  supermarket  chains  may  be  forced 
to  follow  suit. 

Bep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D-N.T.)  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  force  food  manufacturers 
to  print  all  food  dates  plainly  on  each 
package  or  can.  Your  letter  has  been  passed 
on  to  him.  Anyone  who  wants  to  support  Bep. 
Parbeteln's  food-date  decoding  efTorts  should 
write  to  h>T"  care  of  Baybum  Building. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

Clinton.  Mc 
Februory  7.  1970. 
Hon.  Leonabo  Pabbstein, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  REPBXSXNTATm:  I  read  In  the  news- 
paper where  you  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
force  food  manufacturers  to  print  all  food 
dates  plainly  on  each  package  or  can  or  on 
loaves  of  bread. 

I  have  bought  bread  that  I  know  must 
have  been  at  least  a  week  old.  Several  years 
ago  several  markets  had  the  day  of  the 
week  printed  In  large  letters  on  the  end  of 
the  loaf.  But  now  they  leave  It  on  the  shelf 
untu  sold  aa  fresh  bread.  They  use  the  twist 
dip  color  for  the  day  It  arrived,  and  It  la 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  fool  the  public. 

Ht^pe  you  may  be  able  to  do  oometblng 
about  this. 

Toura  truly. 
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Houston.   Tex.. 
Jtfarc?t   22.  1970. 
Hon.  Leonabo  Pabbstein, 
Raybum   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Repbzscntativx  Pabbstein  :  I  am  one 
of  many  housewives  who  appreciate  your 
efforts  to  force  food  manufacttirers  to  print 
all  food  dates  plainly  on  each  package,  can 
or  carton.  Purchasing  sour  milk  and  stale 
bread  all  too  frequently  has  prompted  me  to 
take  this  means  of  letting  you  know  that 
your  efforts  to  correct  tbe  situation  are  en- 
thusiastically supported. 
Yours  truly. 

BXATBXCB    1 


New  Lebanon. 
February  10,  1970. 

Deab  Repbe&bntattve  Pabbstein  :  I  am  very 
much  in  favcn*  of  your  bill  to  force  food 
manufacturers  to  print  all  hand  dates  plainly 
on  each  package  or  can.  So  many  times 
after  shopping  carefully  you  end  up  with 
something  stale  or  not  fit  to  feed  your  family. 
I  live  In  a  small  town  and  know  the  grocer 
very  well.  He  Is  always  willing  to  take  things 
back  but  you  feel  like  a  nut  bringing  aome- 
thing  back  and  I'm  sure  tbe  grocer  feeli  little 
awkward,  too.  I  don't  think  anyone  should 
be  put  In  a  position  Uke  that.  I  think  food 
date  decoding  would  hrip  the  grocer  aa  well 
as  the  customer. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs,  Wk.  Bock. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo.. 

Fcbruari/  9. 1970. 
Representative  Leonabo  Fabbstxim, 
Rajfburn  Building, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deab  Bib  :  I  am  very  much  In  favor  oS  fore- 
lug  food  manufacturers  to  print  all  food 
dates  plainly  on  each  package  or  can. 

1  am  tired  of  getting  boxes  of  cookies, 
cartons  of  cottage  cheese  etc.  home  and 
pnrtiT\£  they  are  stale.  I  dont  have  time  to 
make  two  trips  to  tbe  store  to  return  them 
and  It  Is  a  nuisance.  The  money  I  pay  for 
the  article  ahould  guarantee  It  to  be  at  least 
today  or  yesterday  but  eometlmes  It  Is  a 
week  old. 

Thank  yoo. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Polet. 


WoBcxsTBt.  Mass.. 

February  6. 1970. 
Representative  Pabbstxxn. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  writing  In  support  of  your 
bill  to  have  food  manufacturers  print  all 
food  dates  on  each  package  or  can.  Too  many 
times  I  have  bought  dairy  products  and  on 
arriving  home  found  them  not  fit  to  eat. 

Namely  cottage  cbeeee,  I  can  shop  only 
one  day  a  week  as  I  dont  have  transportation 
»o  X  use  a  cab  which  Is  expensive.  When  I  told 
the  manager  about  bad  dairy  products  he 
said  I  must  bring  them  in.  A  week  later? 
They  would  surely  say  then.  It  was  my  own 
fault  for  not  using  It  soon  enough  or  storing 
It  properly,  so  why  bother? 

Your  wonderful  bill  for  food  dates,  printed 
BO  that  the  public  can  understand  them  Is 
greatly  appreciated  by  a  great  many 
shoppera  I  am  sure, 

Mra.  Lnj-iAW  A.  Debet. 


Bep.  l>0Kiard  Parbsteln  (D-N.T.)  has  in- 
troduced a  blU  to  force  food  manufacturers 
to  print  all  food  datea  plainly  on  each  pack- 
age or  can.  Your  letter  has  t>een  passed  on 
to  him.  Anyone  who  wants  to  support  Bep. 
Parbsteln'B  food>date  decoding  efforts  ^ould 
write  to  him  c/o  Baybum  BuUdlng,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 
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KCNMOUE.  NY 

February  4, 1970. 
Representative  Leohako  Pauistcin. 

Dkab  RxPEistNTATivr:  I  am  for  your  Bill — 
"lOO"* — Saw  It  In  Buffalo  Morning  Courier. 
I  wrote  WaAblngtoD,  D.C.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture almost  a  ^rear  or  so  ago  about  a  pkg 
of  stale  coffee  cake  and  rolls,  which  I  had 
purchased  not  once,  but  on  several  times, 
have  I  gotten  stale  baked  goods.  But  to  date 
nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 

I  do  not  buy  their  baked  goods  any  more. 
I  Tin  not  mention  their  name  as  they  are 
a  very  large  outlet  In  the  state  of  New  York, 
having  general  offlces  In  New  York  Ctty. 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  do  not  play 
IMtrty  politics.  I  say  if  the  shoe  flts  wear  It. 
If  you  can  get  this  bill  passed  I  am  all  for 
It.  Republican  or  Democrat.  Washington 
would  be  a  far  better  place  today  If  the 
men  down  there  would  handle  vital  Ueues 
with  the  peoples  interest  at  heart  instead 
of  My  Party  first  and  the  people  second. 

Ttianklng  you  and  good  luck  on  the  Pood 
Date  BUI.  I  hope  and  I  am  confident  you 
will  and  can  get  a  passage  on  It  as  a  pro* 
tection  to  us  consiuners  In  the  future.  I  am 
rather  fed  up  on  getting  stuck  with  stale 
baked  goods  and  tripe  back  to  the  store  for 
return  of  same,  which  Is  very  inconvenient 
to  me. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Miss  Elsie  D.  Swnrt. 

BIAZ.EAH.   FLA.. 

February  il,  1970. 
ConeresEman  LcoNAao  PAaBSTEiN. 
Raybum  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAE  Sn:  I  wish  to  say  I  am  In  favor  of 
your  food-date  decoding  efforts. 

As  a  housewife  I  have  often  tried  In  vain 
to  understand  manufacturers.  In  code,  dates 
on  groceries.  I  am  beginning  to  tire  of  bring- 
ing bome  spoiled  products 

Please  do  all  you  can.  and  urge  your  col- 
leagues to  see  that  proper  and  easy  to  under- 
stand dating  is  on  all  products,  such  as 
2-11-70. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  someone  Is  Anally 
doing  something  about  this  annoying  prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  EuUNX  Bbxais. 

OtA%  Sat:  I  am  in  full  support  of  your  bill 
concerning  food  date  decoding! 

I  am  really  aggravated  when  I  get  milk 
home,  find  out  Its  beginning  to  sour,  when 
t  have  paid  for  fresh!  When  I  can't  flgtire  out 
the  codes  myself — I  have  asked  clerks  and 
been  deliberately  misinformed.  The  same  la 
true  of  bakery  products- 

Mrs.  S.  C-  Manoex.. 

Mr.  HOLLT.  N.C., 

J^ebruory  7, 1970. 
Hon.  LxoNAao  pAaaBTHM, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OcAa  Sta:  Thank  you  for  your  concern 
about  "dates"  on  food  packages  and  cans.  We 
homemakers  need  to  know  this  information 
to  make  wise  purchases  for  our  families. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  pasaes  and  goes 
into  effect  soon. 

I  have  had  my  sbare  of  unhappy  eicperl- 
ences  with  dairy  products,  meats,  breads  and 
even  frozen  products  not  being  fresh — the 
frozen  packages  apparently  had  been  partly 
thawed  and  refrozen.  I  have  also  bought 
things  like  nuts  and  com  meal  with  worms 
or  bugs  in  them. 

It  surely  would  help  If  we  could  know  for 
sure  that  the  products  would  still  be  good 
when  we  get  home  with  them  from  the  store. 
Thank  you. 

Mr«.  C.  Lows. 
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La  Orangk,  III., 
February  24,  1970. 
Hon.  LEONAao  Faksstszh. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

OEAa  Representative  Faebstetm  :  I  have 
noted  with  interest  an  Item  to  the  effect  you 
propose  to  have  perishable  foods  dated. 

That  Is  an  excellent  Idea  and  I  wish  ^oti 
success  in  your  effort.  The  news  article  did 
not  mention  milk  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Tou  will  Include  that  product  in  your  bill. 

For  many  years  we  had  a  law  in  the  State 
of  niinols  which  required  the  milk  distrib- 
utors to  show  a  date  on  the  mtlk  carton  which 
was  the  latest  date  on  which  such  milk 
could  be  sold  at  retail.  We  In  our  home  never 
experienced  milk  going  sour  with  the  cartons 
properly  marked. 

However  a  few  years  ago  the  milk  dlstrlh* 
utoTS  lobby  In  Springfield  succeeded  in 
knocking  that  law  out  of  the  Illinois  Statutes. 

Since  then  we  have  had  to  throw  out  a 
considerable  amount  of  milk  which  has  gone 
sour  and  I  assume  that  many  others  have 
had  the  same  experience. 

I  trust  that  you  will  Include  milk  In  the 
dating  program. 

Oood  lack  and  beat  wishes. 
Yours  truly. 

A.  A.  Rkddebson. 

N  Kansas  Citt,  Mo.. 

March  9.  1970. 
Representative  Ltonaro  Fabbstrn. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Refkxsentativs  FAKBsmM:  I  defi- 
nitely support  you  in  your  efforts  to  have 
"dates'*  Imprinted  on  packages  of  food.  etc. 
So  often  cakes  or  puddings  when  they  are 
old  simply  do  not  bake  well  or  taste  good. 

Just  recently  I  bought  a  package  of  York- 
shire pudding  at  Sl.OO  for  4  helpings  and  it 
was  a  complete  flop!  I  wrote  the  compaQv 
and  they  suggested  I  check  my  oven.  Well. 
I  had  used  this  product  before  with  the 
same  oven  (new)  and  they  were  successful^ 
so  I  say  It  must  hare  been  old  and  had  lost 
Its  rising  power. 

Thanks  for  your  interest  In  our  ( the 
bomemakers>  behalf 

Oood  luck  in  your  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  W.  J.  HOLTKE. 

PS. — I  have  asked  my  family  and  others 
to  contact  you. 

XTnaoilla,  N.Y.. 
February    4.    1970. 
Representative  Leomako  FAassxEiN. 

Oeas  Sih  :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  someone  is 
interested  In  forcing  food  manufacturer's  to 
print  all  food  dates  plainly  on  each  pkg.  or 
can.  I  for  one  am  tired  of  worrying  if  my 
milk  Is  fresh  and  also  returning  cream  cheese 
pkg.  because  of  mold. 

I   would   like   to   see   these   codes   clearly 
stamped  on  each   pkg   or  can   and   m   the 
very  near  future. 
Thank  you. 

Mrs.  A£,FUEO  OowproN. 

KSNMOBI,     N.Y., 

Febrtiary   4.   1970. 

Peas  Sm:  Aa  a  mother  o'  two  small  chil- 
dren, t  am  lust  beginning  to  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  knowing  the  freshness  of  the 
food  I  purchase.  Where  before  my  husband 
and  I  were  unconcerned  with  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  contents  of  food,  I  now  see  the 
necessity  for  getting  the  freshest  food  Items 
to  Insure  optimum  vitamin  and  mineral  con- 
tent. 

I  am  In  full  support  of  your  food-date  de- 
coding efforts.  I  am  a  frequent  shopper  In 
the  Tops  Supermarkets  a  division  of  Niagara 
Frontier  Services  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  Per- 
haps you  could  recommend  ways  of  alerting 
this  food  chain  of  the  necessity  of  prcq>er 
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and  uniform  code-dating  of  their  merchan- 
dise. Thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Feancis  Beli-Iotti. 

Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

May  12. 1970, 

Deab  Ma-  Fabbstein:  Three  cheers  for  you 
and  the  other  congressmen  who  sponsored 
the  bill  to  require  dating  of  packaged  foods. 

Please  include  cream,  milk  and  .sfuidwlcb 
meats.  It  is  maddening  to  have  dairy  prod- 
ucts spoiled  the  day  after  they  are  brought 
from  the  store.  Just  as  maddening  Is  a  return 
trip  to  the  market  to  return  them. 

The  packagers  of  sandwich  meats  are  the 
worst  offenders.  One  is  forced  to  stick  with 
the  most  common  varieties,  those  that  move 
the  fastest. 

The  poor  consumer,  I  feel,  Is  being  taken 
for  a  ride  .  .  .  and  then  has  to  take  another 
ride  to  return  to  the  market.  Not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  oonsimier  Is  "poor"  because 
of  ever  Increasing  prices. 

Oood  luck  In  getting  yotir  bill  enacted. 
Sincerely. 

Btttt  MoaaisoN. 

PS. — Single  taxpayers  deserve  more  con- 
sideration than  they  got  In  the  last  tax  bill. 

Michigan  Consuhzss  Council, 

Lansing.  Mich., 

May  9.  1970. 
Mrs.  John  SaNrmucxx, 
Bannister,  Mich. 

Deab  Mas.  Santeccek:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  suggesting  that  processors 
should  be  required  to  Include  dates  on  the 
labels  of  perishable  foods. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  a 
proposal  along  the  lines  you  suggested  Is 
presently  pending  before  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, The  proposal  Is  H.R.  14816,  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Farbeteln  of  New  York. 

We  appreciate  your  bringing  your  views  to 

our  attention  nnd  we  will  send  a  copy  of  your 

letter  to  Congressman  Farbsteln.  as  we  know 

he  will  also  be  Interested  In  your  comments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DiAHNE  McKaio, 
Executive  Director. 

Bannisteb.  MICB-, 

May  8,  1970. 

DiANK  McKaIO. 

Mich.  Conaumer  Council. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

I'm  writing  to  you  about  what  I  think 
concerns  a  lot  of  people  not  only  In  Mich,  but 
the  whole  US. 

When  we  put  meat,  veg.  &  fruit  into  our 
freezers  we  put  labels  and  dates  on  packages 
so  as  to  use  the  oldest  ones  first,  and  are 
told — Beef  fl  to  9  months.  Pork  4  to  6  months, 
chickens  6  mo.  etc. 

Now  I  have  bought  frozen  Qsh  at  the  store 
(never  could  find  any  date  on  box  when  It 
was  frozen)  my  guess  Is  that  a  lot  of  the 
meat  Is  quite  old,  (I  know  that  the  fish  sure 
doesn't  taste  good)  I  think  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  to  put  labels  on  all  packages,  who 
wants  stale  food. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  John  Santsucxk. 

P.S. — If  rm  wrong  please  let  me  know. 

Bethtl  Island,  Calit.. 

May  20.  1970. 

Representative  FAaaaTON. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mx.  pAEVtrmN:  I  have  just  learned 
that  you  have  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  compel  open  dating  on  cotisumer  Items 
in  grocery  stores.  I  applaud  your  action  and 
have  written  to  my  congressman  to  ask  that 
he  support  this  measure.  As  a  housewife  I 
must  say  It  is  very  frustrating  and  madden* 
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Ing  to  pay  for  stale  goods  only  because  one 
cannot  read  the  cryptic  codes  that  are  used 
on  such  goods. 

Another  measure  of  which  I  would  be  in 
favor  would  be  requiring  temperature- 
sensitive  tape  to  be  affixed  to  frozen  goods 
so  that  consumers  could  tell  if  an  Item  bad 
been  thawed  and  then  refrozen. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jan  Uleich. 

Dickinson.  Tex  . 

May  10. 1970. 
Representative  Leonabd  FAaasTEiN, 
19the  District  of  New  York 

OcAB  Ma.  Farsstein:  I  heartily  approve  of 
the  legislation  you  have  introduced  which 
would  compel  open  dating  of  pacakaged  food^ 
As  a  bachelor.  I  buy  a  lot  of  resdy-to-eat 
food  and  find  that  much  of  It  is  unfit  to  eat 
after  I  get  it  home. 

Please  keep  up  the  good  work  I  I  am  also 
writing  my  stAte  representatUe  asking  him 
to  support  yotur  bill. 

Vcy  truly  yours, 

KCTTM  McKlNLET. 

Inbe^ndencc,  Mo.. 

May  12.  1970. 
Hon.  Leonaxd  Farsstein. 
Hoitae  of  Representatives, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Farsstein:  Earlier  this  year,  an 
article  in  The  Kansas  City  Star  discussed  the 
food-date  bill,  and  Indicated  that  we  ebouid 
write  to  you  if  we  wish  to  support  your  food- 
date  decoding  efforts. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  your  efforts 
and  hope  that  some  action  has  been  taken 
on  the  bill,  tn  particular,  we  would  like  to 
emphasisse  the  importance  of  dating  frozen 
fish  products  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
keeping  such  products  constantly  frozen 
from  the  time  they  are  packaged  by  the 
dUtrlbutor  until  they  are  purchased  by  the 
consumer.  We  have  been  able  to  determine 
from  tne  deteriorated  condition  of  the  pack- 
age and  contents  that  lobster  for  example 
has  on  occasion  been  frozen  thawed  and  re- 
frozen. Yet  Instructions  on  the  package  ad- 
vise not  to  refreeze  once  the  package  has 
been  thawed.  Consuming  flsh  products  un- 
der these  conditions  undoubtedly  would  be 
dangerous.  We  hope  that  special  attention 
will  be  given  these  products  through  the 
passage  of  your  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  BSTTT  L.  HiSKT, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hiset. 

Lake  Junalitbila.  N.C, 

April  21.  1970. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbsttin, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sta:  I  don't  know  whether  this  letter  will 
ever  reach  you  or  not  as  I  never  know  the 
correct  address  of  the  Senators.  However.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  you  for  introduc- 
ing a  bill  stating  that  each  food  package 
should  carry  the  latest  date.  We  have  needed 
such  a  bill  for  a  long  while  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  for  food  processors  to  be  allowed 
to  put  coded  dates  on  the  packages  that  the 
consumer  cannot  understand  for  It  Is  the 
consumer  that  really  needs  to  know  how 
fresh  the  food  Is  that  he's  buying.  It  doesn't 
help  the  processor  very  much  to  know  the 
date  for  he  sella  us  Just  nnytiilng  anyway. 
They  don't  care  how  old  the  food  is  that  we're 
getting  Just  so  the  money  goes  into  their 
pockets. 

Sir,  you  would  be  shocked  if  you  knew 
the  food  situation  here.  We  live  in  a  summer 
resort  town  the  year  round.  In  winter  the 
store  managers  seem  to  think  they  can  Just 
sell  the  customers  inferior  meat  or  Just  any- 
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thing  at  all  and  In  summer,  because  of  the 
tourist  trade  prices  go  so  high  ttiat  the 
average  person  finds  It  difficult  to  Just  bare- 
ly get  by  on  the  salary  he  mokes. 

I  honestly  think  that  the  food  companies 
think  they  can  Just  dump  their  very  worst 
and  oldest  food  here  because  this  Is  a  moun- 
tain  area. 

I  have  In  mind  a  sausage  firm.  "Jenkins." 
that  must  evidently  make  a  small  batch  of 
new  sausage  and  work  in  the  old  sausage  that 
\&nt  fit  for  human  consumption,  I  say  this 
because  time  and  again  we've  bought  it,  hop- 
ing to  get  a  fresh  package,  then  had  to  re- 
turn It  to  store  because  It  smelled  almost 
rotten.  A  oonglormer&tlon  of  coded  dates  were 
on  the  outside  of  packages,  so  we'd  never 
know  what  we  were  buying.  I  imagine  some 
froeen  foods  we  buy,  such  as  chickens  and 
turkeys,  have  been  frozen  as  long  as  ten 
years.  We  went  to  a  restaurant  once  that 
was  considered  the  best  in  town  and  were 
served  turkey.  The  steam  escaping  from  it 
smelled  so  terrible  that  it  made  us  sick  and 
we  had  oo  leave  Immediately  to  keep  from 
upchucking.  The  same  thing  happened  one 
Christmas  when  I  started  to  cook  a  turkey 
( froeen ) . 

I  do  not  think  the  food  pk-  should  carry 
the  latest  date  on  which  the  food  could  be 
bought  with  confidence.  I  think  It  should 
carry  the  exact  date  the  food  was  prepared 
for  market. 

I  have  never  known  a  time  such  as  now. 
The  consimier  is  getting  a  bad  break,  and 
all  the  Ralph  Naders  in  the  world  cannot 
change  the  situation-  The  Oo*-t.  mtist  step  In 
and  change  things.  The  deodorant  compa- 
nies, companies  that  sell  cleaning  products, 
all  sorts  of  companies,  in  addition  to  the  food 
processors,  are  Just  going  wild  and  selling 
things  they  know  are  harmful  but  our  Govt, 
does  absolutely  nothing  about  It.  There  was 
a  great  sUr  up  recently  over  monosodlum 
glutamate  being  harmful  but  V8  Juices  still 
have  this  harmful  Ingredient  in  them,  as 
do  a  lot  of  other  products. 

The  Government  permits  towns  and  cities 
to  sell  fiuondated  water  to  the  people  Just 
because  parents  ore  too  lazy  to  see  that  their 
children  brush  their  teeth  and  we  elderly 
people  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  1 
know  that  fluoridated  water  !s  bad  for  el- 
derly and  maybe  for  others.  It  Just  doesn't 
mix  with  the  antibiotics  and  many  other 
medicines  we  hsve  to  take-  Now  I  know  the 
opponents  of  fluoridation  are  labeled  crack 
pots.  Th:s  Is  a  scheme  to  help  those  who 
vote  It  In.  If  they  can  make  the  opposition 
look  bad,  of  course  they  will. 

It  Is  time  someone  in  Congress  begin  look- 
ing more  closely  at  the  consumer's  needs  and 
his  rights.  The  labels  on  "Janitor  In  a  Drum" 
a  texlse  product  advises  one  to  wear  gloves 
when  using  this  product.  Reports  have  been 
circulated  that  washday  products  are  harm- 
ful. We  want  the  truth,  sir.  Our  lives  and  our 
health  are  at  stake.  I  wish  there'd  be  a  pro- 
test march  and  protest  speeches  made 
against  the  foods  that  are  killing  us  by  the 
thousands.  The  nurse  lays  the  sheet  over 
many  a  hospital  patient  that  died  of  food 
poisoning.  Of  course  this  is  wasnt  made 
known,  the  doctors  label  it  a  virtu. 

Sunday  we  bought  our  dinner  from  a  res- 
taurant, A  few  minutes  after  eating  it  we 
had  pains  In  the  stomach  and  dysentery. 
We  think  perhaps  the  preparations  used  to 
wash  the  dishes  and  clean  grills  etc.  may 
have  caused  our  trouble.  In  this  area  some 
of  the  restaurants,  even  the  better  ones,  use 
young  boys  to  wash  the  dishes  and  I  never 
knew  of  a  boy  who  liked  to  wash  dishes  and 
they  never  get  them  clean. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Rose  Ct^DTELTEx. 
P.S, — ^I  hope  youll  excuse  this  clumsily 
written  letter.  I  am  incurably  ill  with  Park- 
inson's Disease  and  complications  and  some- 
times I  cannot  put  my  thoughts  coherently 
Into  words. 
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Dxs  Moines.  Wash. 

XpriM4,J970. 
Congressman  iJtoNARO  K.  Farsstein. 
Democrat,  House  of  Representatiies. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farsstein  :  Recently 
our  local  newspaper  published  a  tIPI  release 
reporting  the  work  you  and  Mr.  Bruce  Terris 
are  doing  on  dating  the  termination  deadline 
on  foods  on  grocery  shelves.  This  has  been 
done  for  some  time  on  frozen  biscuits  but  the 
consumer  had  better  look  at  the  date  as  btores 
do  not  remove  these  supplies  from  the  shelves 
and  it  Is  not  uniuual  to  bring  cans  home  only 
to  discover  that  the  time  allowed  has  run  out 
Also  If  one  keeps  such  supplies  beyond  the 
termination  period,  one  can  be  very  chagrined 
to  discover  that  the  biscuits  did  not  raise. 
If  I  over-buy,  as  I  do  occasionally,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  Just  throw  them  away.  This,  of 
course,  is  my  fault. 

Also,  being  a  two-member  family.  I  find 
that  now  and  then.  I  use  something  from  my 
supply  shelves,  that  should  have  been  dis- 
posed of  and  If  there  bad  been  a  termination 
date.  I  would  have  done  so.  I  wrote  to  General 
Mills  about  this  some  time  ago  and  received 
a  nice  letter  from  them. 

If  you  can  establish  some  sort  of  dating 
system  with  the  help  of  your  organization,  it 
will  be  most  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Schick. 

ROCXTILUE,  Md., 

April  17,  1970. 
Representative  Leonard  FAaasmN, 
Ho\tse  of  Representattves, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sn:  Re  dating  foods  for  consumer  knowl- 
edge. I  and  many  friends  and  neighbors  hope 
this  will  be  done — and  soon.  It  is  irritating 
to  have  milk  ttu^  In  1  day — sugar,  cereal. 
flour,  bread  criunbs.  etc.  to  have  little  black 
or  white  insects  watting  to  greet  you  when 
you  open  a  bag  or  box,  I've  had  raisins  which 
were  not  good — and  meat  must  be  very  care- 
fully selected  We  deal  In  stores  in  our  area 
and  recognize  these  things  do  happen  pome- 
timee — but  this  would  not  be  so  If  all  things 
were  dated.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  stocking 
properly  to  meet  the  demand — and  very  ir- 
ritating to  ask  a  clerk  how  to  read  the  date 
on  a  carton  of  milk  or  bag  of  flour  and  be 
told  That's  for  tis  to  know — and  you  to  find 
out.*  I'd  like  to  find  out. 

Mrs.  P.  Florschijtz. 

Jacksonvillx.  Fla.. 

AprU  10,  1970. 
Representative  Lkonaso  K.  Fasbstein. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashinJgton,  D.C. 

Deab  Six:  Today  I  read  In  the  newspaper 
that  you  are  proposing  a  bill  to  require 
stamps  on  food  products  atatlng  deadlines 
for  removing  such  products  from  grocery 
store  shelves.  I  feel  that  constimers  definitely 
should  be  aware  of  deadlines  on  perishable 
Items  and  that  such  deadlines  should  be 
printed  in  plain  view  and  certainly  not  In 
codes. 

After  my  daughter  wae  bom  (10  months 
ago) .  my  husband  purchased  a  case  of  the 
formula  she  was  on.  Being  our  first  child, 
we  were  no^  even  aware  tiiat  there  was  a 
deadline  for  use  of  formula,  thinking  It.  like 
evaporated  milk,  would  be  good  for  quite 
some  time.  Thus.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that 
it  wotild  be  dated.  Some  time  later,  after 
using  approximately  half  of  the  case.  I 
nortlced  tjie  formula  was  leaving  a  scum 
around  the  bottles  that  I  would  prepare  the 
night  before.  FrantlcaUy,  I  checked  the  cans 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  not  supposed 
to  be  refrigerated,  thinking  that  I  perhaps 
didn't  see  some  fine,  small  print.  'Hien  t 
noticed  the  date  on  the  top  of  the  can.  im- 
printed In  the  lid  which  was  hardly  notice- 
able. As  it  turned  out,  this  ftvmula  was  on 
the  stulf  or  the  grocery  store  ovsr  one  month 
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b«yond  th«  explratloa  d*t«I  After  that  ex- 
perience, and  even  after  tha  child  was  no 
longer  on  formula.  I  pertodlcally  checked 
the  supermarkets  out  of  curloalty  to  aee  If 
they  were  stUl  s&ocklng  "old"  formula.  Many 
of  them  were.  Even  though  the  date  waa 
stamped  on  the  formula.  It  waa  doae  In  such 
a  manner  thftt  unleee  you  examined  It 
cloaely.  It  could  not  be  seen.  I  feel  that  such 
a  date  should  be  put  on  the  product  in  a 
contrasting  color,  or  the  like,  so  that  It  la 
Immediately  seen  without  having  to  look  for 
the  "line  print.*' 

Tour   efforts   in   seeking    passage   of    the 
above  blU  are  greatly  appreciated  not  only 
by    me.    but    also   by    housewives    and   con- 
sumers  all  across  the  country.  Thank  you. 
RespectluUy  yours. 

Mrs.   PATUCXA  A.   Lauckuk. 

I  Prom  the  Loc  Angeles  Times) 

Poisoning  Lx&oa  to  Bar  Jkxxt  Rxcall 

Statewide  recaU  of  B  ft  S  Food  Products 
Co.'»  beef  Jerky  because  of  reported  food 
poisoning  incident*  was  disclosed  Wedneeday 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Meat  Inspection  and 
the  County  Health  Department. 

"Three  separate  Incidents  of  food  potaoo- 
Ing  involving  seven  people  in  Los  Angeles 
County  and  six  people  in  Ventiira  County 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Ingestion  of 
B  ft  S  Poods'  brand  of  beef  Jerky."  said 
County  Health  Officer  Gerald  A.  Heldbreder. 

"Any  private  cltlxen  In  possession  of  It 
or  any  beef  )erky  which  cannot  tie  Identi- 
fied, should  dispose  of  this  food  Item  as 
garbage  -  .  .  Persona  who  think  they  are 
HI  because  of  eating  it  should  consult  their 
physician  " 

Eft  Heldbreder  said  latwratory  tests  in- 
dicate that  the  product  Is  contaminated  with 
salmonella  bacteria. 

Edward  Barrett,  B  ft  S  Poods'  preeldent. 
believes  90'^r  of  the  spiced,  dehydrated  beef 
has  l)een  withdrawn  by  Jobbers  since  Priday 
In  Ventura  and  X>h  Angeles  counties. 

"This  bacteria  was  brought  Into  our  new 
plant  at  107  8.  Myers  St.."  be  said,  "and  It 
was  not  due  to  negllgenoe." 

WASBUfCTON.  D.C» 

ApHl  22.  1970. 
Hon.  LxoNAan  pAaasTCiN. 
l/.S.  House  of  Reprexentativcs. 
Washington.  D.C 

Daaa  Ma.  pAaBsrcnc  I  was  delighted  to 
leam  that  you  are  Introducing  legislation 
seeking  open  dating  of  packaged  foods  tn  the 
grocery  stores. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  noticed  that 
more  and  more  foods  are  staJe  or  spoiled 
when  purchased  and  I  have  conducted  a  one- 
woman  campaign  to  combat  this  practice  by 
rettimlng  ab  such  items  to  the  store  for 
credit. 

In  order  to  avoid  buying  shelf-stale  or 
out-dated  Items  I  often  ask  the  store  clerks 
to  tell  me  the  expiration  date,  only  to  be  told 
that  the  manufacturer  uses  a  "secret  code" 
which  the  clerks  cannot  decipher.  When  I  In- 
form them  I  will  return  the  goods  if  It  Is 
not  fresh,  they  usually  advise  me  which  pack- 
age to  buy. 

I  have  bought  cream  that  sours  In  two 
days,  frozen  strawberries  that  are  sour  when 
opened,  and  soup  so  old  It  must  almoet  be 
removed  from  the  can  with  a  chisel — and 
these  from  super  markets  in  the  best  real- 
dentlal  sections.  Until  your  legislation  Is 
passed.  I  will  continue  to  return  stich  Items 
to  the  storea.  More  power  to  yout 
Sincerely  yours. 

PaANcxs  W.  Kaaa. 

DKAa  RxFKiHXNTaTXVK  PaxBtfTEnv:  After 
reading  your  place  In  Daily  News,  I  was 
wondering  tf  70U  might  look  Into  spoiled 
meat  In  A.  ft  P.  markets  In  Parmlngdale. 
They  are  all  wrapped  In  cellophane  and  I 
picked  out  chicken  cutlets  the  paper  wrap- 
ping was  exoeptlooaUy  wet,  I  made  nothing 
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of  it,  but  clerk  waiting  on  me  said  pick  other 
chicken,  this  Is  old  laying,  I  bad  had  bad 
tasting  meats  before  and  never  had  an  hcm- 
est  saleslady  stop  my  purchase.  Please  look 
Into  A.  ft  P.  meat  dept.  tn  Parmlngdale.  L.I. 
and  Massapequs  Park.  I  would  like  to  sign  my 
name  but  I  would  not  want  honest  clerk's 
Identity  known.  I  would  be  so  grateful  Rep. 
Farbsteln  for  I  am  a  Senior  Cltlsen  living 
In  my  Son's  Home  and  live  on  a  small  pen- 
sion and  cannot  afford  the  high  price  they 
charge  for  bad  meat.  This  girl  Is  still  in 
A.  ft  P.  store,  and  thank  you  so  much  for 
looking  out  for  the  people's  benefit. 
Sincerely. 
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SoirrHBmmcs,  Masa.. 

Apr4i  i6.  1970. 
Representative  LcoHaao  FAaaarxm, 
Waahington,  DC. 

DxAK  Sia:  I  read  an  Item  In  this  morning's 
Worcester  Telegram,  quoting  you  as  fight- 
ing for  a  bill  to  date  food  packages  so  one 
can  tell  how  old  It  is.  This  Is  something  I 
have  been  fighting  for  a  long  while  and 
It  Is  long  over-due. 

I  wrote  three  large  bread  companies,  but 
didn't  even  get  the  eotirtesy  of  a  reply. 
At  today's  prices  for  food  one  should  get 
what  you  pay  for  and  not  a  stale  Item. 
Keep  up  the  fight  and  good  luck. 
Tours  truly, 

WILUAII  A.  BaKKS. 

MooRBSvnXK,  N.C. 

Dxaa  Mb.  Pabbstkin:  What  a  relief,  now  we 
have  someone  getting  to  twttom  of  a  waste  of 
money  by  housekeepers,  homemakers  or  any- 
one buying  food. 

So  often  I  have  bought  prepared  food  that 
I  knew  was  ready  to  spoil  as  soon  as  U  was 
open,  not  onlj  certain  foods  need  a  date  on 
them,  at  the  present  I  have  on  hand  a  can 
of  cocoa  that  U  mxisty.  It  has  to  be  five  or 
more  years  old.  spices  sometimes  are  a  cake 
of  webs.  Most  older  homemakers  can  tell  old 
cakes  by  the  freshness  of  paper  If  old  paper 
Is  brittle  and  yellowing.  Bread  la  very  easy 
to  detect  age  by  softness. 

I  am  a  farm  wife  and  do  a  lots  of  canning. 
treating  plus  hand  raising  my  vegetables  my- 
self. To  see  the  rough  way  grocery  boys  han- 
dle vegetskbles  make  me  almoet  bite  my 
tongue,  such  a  long  list  I  could  give  you 
on  Che  way  thmgs  are  ruined  in  Oro  Stores. 

I  use  to  manage  a  school  lunch  room  be- 
fore becoming  disabled.  There  Is  always 
enough  left  over  to  feed  the  hungry  kids,  but 
It  happens  there  Is  a  rule  everything  has  to 
be  poured  out.  This  I  took  care  of  by  letting 
older  children  eat  last  and  eating  all  they 
wanted  rather  than  throw  It  out.  The  woman 
who  took  over  after  me  did  not  want  tbe 
bother  and  dumped  it  aU  out. 

People  don't  seem  to  care  what  happens  to 
others  like  I  do.  Maybe  that's  why  I  am  dis- 
able to  work  at  public  work,  (do  plenty  at 
home  as  I  can)  seems  people  are  tearing  up 
everything  and  don't  care  how  a  Job  la  done 
just  so  they  get  by.  People  during  the  de- 
pression yean  at  least  tried  to  put  a  little  art 
in  their  work.  All  this  trash  was  not  beside 
the  roads.  We  even  get  bottles,  cans,  broken 
glass  m  bales  of  hay  we  prepare  for  our 
cattle. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dates  on  food, 
make  It  a  law  that  aU  the  One  print  on  goods 
of  any  kind  be  larger.  Its  always  so  small 
that  I  put  lots  of  things  under  a  large  light 
bulb  with  reading  glasses  to  see  and  then 
lots  Isn't  plain.  Now  there  Is  lots  of  people 
who  would  not  be  able  to  even  see  there  was 
small  writing  on  labels.  When  I  see  it  It  makes 
me  feel  like  the  company  hoped  we  oould  not 
read  It,  there  Is  always  plenty  of  room  to 
write  or  print  It  larger.  All  this  fine  print  Is 
costing  money  and  Uvea. 

Having  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  some  heart 
trouble,  I  have  tried  lot  of  medicine  alnce 
the  same  doctor  does  not  treat  all  three  ail- 
ments. Several  times  I  have  been  given  the 
same  drug  In  other  shapes  and  color.  Ones 


each  doctor  gave  me  (3)  the  same  drug  In 
different  shapes  and  I  took  it  a  couple  days, 
then  after  I  was  sure  something  was  wrong 
with  medicine.  I  took  all  bottlee  to  tbe  drug- 
gist and  found  out  what  I  bad  suspected  was 
true.  The  three  were  dolonll,  donnazyme  and 
donnatol.  all  had  same  ol  the  same  drug  in 
them  plus  other  drugs.  Ever  slnoe.  I  don't 
pay  for  drugs  until  the  name  of  drug  Is  put 
on  the  label.  Doing  this  a  person  can  either 
carry  their  medicine  with  them  to  the  other 
doctor  or  write  the  name  down  on  a  card  to 
carry  with  them  to  doctor.  If  you  want  a  dry 
mouth  and  to  be  Ustlesa  Just  try  these  three 
together  a  couple  days.  No  need  to  pinch 
yourself  to  see  if  you  are  alive,  you  wont  feel 
that  either. 

Wish  a  doctor  oould  treat  all  of  me  without 
having  to  wear  a  person  out  getting  around 
to  all  of  them  and  each  charges  enough  for 
full  exam,  when  all  one  get  Is  another  bill 
and  stay  on  some  pills. 

There  Is  lots  of  time  for  me  to  think  Qov- 
emment  things  over  since  this  arthritis 
doesn't  let  me  get  about  like  other  people. 
We  see  a  lots  that  would  help  but  who  would 
listen  to  any  of  our  suggesuons  since  we  or 
I  am  from  the  South  and  not  a  big  shot. 

If  you  would  like  my  suggestions  on  crime, 
hippies,  drug  addicts,  rioting,  unemploy- 
ment, gangs,  government  waste,  housing  for 
people  on  welfare  and  how  to  help  ease  these 
problems.  I  will  write  It  up.  If  you  want  It. 

Too  hard  to  write  with  arthrltU  unless  It's 
useful— could  be  taped. 

Mrs.   Kifoz. 

P3. — It's  we  plain  people  who  are  holding 
this  country  together. 

Law  Omcxs  or 

OomnS  ft  SCHWABTS, 

Chicxigo.  III.,  April  J3. 1970. 
Hon.  Lbonabo  K.  Pabbstbxn, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Mb.  PABasrvm:  I  Just  read  about  your 
blU  to  require  explicit  dating  of  food  prod- 
ucts In  supermarkets,  and  I  wanted  to  )oln 
the  people  supporting  IL  X  think  that  con- 
sumers ought  to  receive  a  great  deal  more 
Information  about  the  products  they  buy 
and  the  prices  they  pay  than  they  now  do. 
Thank  you  for  taking  on  this  cause. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Boon  Lbtik. 

LTHir,  Maas., 
Aprlt  10. 1970. 

DXAB  CoHcmsasMAN  Fabsstsin:  I  read  yes- 
terday tn  the  Ljrnn  Item  of  your  bill  which 
would  require  stamps  on  food,  stating  the 
deadline  for  removing  products  from  the 
shelf   t>efore  consumers   buy   stale   food. 

I  give  support  to  you  and  this  bill  because 
there  have  been  plenty  of  times  that  I  have 
bought  something  In  a  supermarket  which 
was  no  longer  useable  and  tbe  cost  of  food 
the  way  It  is  now  consumers  should  be  aa- 
sured  that  the  product  they  are  buying  won't 
end  up  in  the  trash  bucket  because  it  was 
no  good. 

Iliank  you  for  your  time.  Good  Luck  with 
your  bill. 

Mrs.  EsczLB  Landbt.  jr. 

BaOOKLTH.   N.T.. 

AprU  9,  1970. 
Congressman  Iaonabd  A.  Pabbstkin, 
New  York  City.  N.7. 

Dkab  Mb.  PABBaTDN;  Throughout  your 
years  in  public  life,  I  have  followed  your  ca- 
reer personally  and  proudly. 

This  morning  I  heard  on  rmdlo  news  of 
the  bin  you  ore  introducing,  that  manufac- 
turers of  food  should  DATS  their  food  pack- 
ages— therefore  enabling  them  and  all  sUatm 
to  properly  rotate  food  In  freeaers  and  shelves 
for  the  safety  and  health  benefit  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

Per  this  I  aalute  you  and  so  will  the  pub- 
lic. If  you  would  like  signatures  of  millions 
of  houaewlTsa.  I  would  think  that  all  orgm- 
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nizations  would  help  In  getting  signatures 
to  help  In  getting  your  bill  passed.  If  you 
could  get  one  copy  of  this  bill  printed  up 
for  signatures  sent  to  all  organizations  and 
they  can  make  up  duplicates  and  get  the 
signatures  of  many  people  for  this  bill. 

I  happen  to  belong  to  Phylan  Ladles  and 
Bnat  B'rlth  and  there  are  many  more  orga- 
nisations as  you  know.  The  public  I  am  sure 
win  be  100%  behind  you. 

I'm  sure  you  do  not  remember  me,  but 
Inasmuch  as  you  are  In  the  public  eye  so 
many  years,  I  haven't  forgotten  you.  Some- 
how thru  my  mother  (Mollie  Miller)  and 
her  mother  (Hannah  Isaacs)  we  might  have 
been  related  distantly  with  your  folks. 

This  bill  you  are  Introducing  got  to  mt 
so  deeply  I  Just  had  to  write  to  you. 

Wishing  you  and  many  people  success  in 
your  endeavors. 

Very  sincerely  youia, 

Gxbtbuuk  "MnXEX"  Rosknkwkig. 

P^. — I  will  be  leaving  on  a  European  trip 
by  next  week,  so  decided  to  sit  down  ut  once 
to  write  this,  and  again  to  salute  yuu. 

Unttcd     Planning     Obcanixation 
or  THE  National  Capttai.  Abka, 

April  3,  1970. 
Congressman  Lconabo  PABBSTxat, 
V.S.  Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  It  was  good  to  read  In  the  Con- 
sumer Pederatlon  of  America's  "Consimier 
News  Roundup",  that  you  had  introduced  a 
bin.  HR  14816  requiring  the  dating  of  perish- 
able and  semi  perishable  foods. 

The  Consumer  Action  component  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization  conducts  con- 
sumer education  classes  for  realdents  of  low- 
Income  areas  of  Washington.  Often  these 
consumers  relate  experiences  of  getting  home 
from  the  food  market  only  to  leam  that  they 
have  Just  purchased  an  Item  which  is  not 
fresh.  The  consumera  teU  us  that  they  do  not 
return  these  foods  to  the  market  for  many 
rearons,  some  of  which  are: 

I  a)  Transportation  is  usually  poor  in  their 
areas,  and  most  can  not  afford  private  trans- 
portation. 

(b)  They  do  not  have  money  for  extra 
bits  or  taxi  fares  to  and  from  the  markets. 

(c|  It  Is  Inconvenient  and  time  consuming 
to  make  extra  trips  to  the  store. 

7%e  participants  are  asking  that  we  In- 
clude In  their  classes  information  on  how  to 
read  codes  of  freehnees  on  perishable  foods. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  writing  and/or 
visiting  many  of  the  stores,  packers  and  dis- 
tributors in  an  effort  to  secure  such  infor- 
msitlon. 

We  are  discovering  that  freshness  codes 
represent  an  entirely  new  language  of  the 
marketplsce.  The  codes  are  totally  meaning- 
less to  the  consumer  because  he  Is  unaware 
of  their  existence  or  does  not  understand 
them. 

We  a-ould  certainly  appreciate  being  kept 
Informed  as  to  what  happens  with  the  bUI. 
Please  notify  us  If  hearings  are  planned.  We 
would  certainly  want  to  participate. 

We  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  you 
might  have. 

Iliank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Tbbbbssa  H.  Clabx. 
Contumer  AcUor^  Coordinator. 

Dzkvib,  Colo.. 

April  10,  1970. 

Hon.   LXONABD   pABBSmN, 

House  of  Representatipcs. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Comcbbssscan  Fabbstsim:  I  read  the 
article  concerning  "food  coding"  with  much 
interest.  Tbe  housewives  In  Dcnrer  hare 
known  about  the  coding  system  for  over 
three  years,  but  our  complaints  have  gone 
unnoticed.  Perhaps  you  r«nember  that  In 
1066  the  women  In  Denver  made  one  great 
big  objection  to  many  things  about  the  lood 
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Industry.  Pood  coding  was  one  of  those  com- 
plaints. It  is  a  prevalent  thing  in  Denver 
tor  the  code  to  be  outdated— or  It  may  be 
moved  from  our  more  affluent  nelght>arhoods 
to  the  poorer  neighborhoods.  Time  after  time 
we  have  asked  our  Congress  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation Into  the  pracuces  of  the  Super 
Markets — time  after  time  we  have  been  Ued 
to  or  rebuffed. 

Much  "to  do"  is  being  made  as  to  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  Nothing  is  really  being  done  to 
help  the  poor.  If  a  study  could  be  made  of 
the  chain  store's  [irtcing  structiue  I  think 
you  would  find  a  monopoly.  Every  time  we 
get  some  one  Interested  enough  to  \o6Il  Into 
the  situation  we  run  Into  great  BLOCKS — 
such  as  the  FT^T— PDA-USD  A. 

Being  a  Democratic  Coounlttee  woman — 1 
am  concerned  about  what  Is  happening  to 
our  Party.  I'm  convinced  ttiat  we  have  al- 
ready lost  In  Colorado — almply  because  tbe 
Democrats  only  Issues  are  concerned  with 
the  Black,  the  Poor,  and  the  Young — these  are 
Idealistic  Issues  of  course — and  dreams  that 
are  commendable — but  they  don't  get  votes. 
If  the  Democratic  Party  would  insist  upon 
doing  something  to  get  food  prices  down  to 
the  level  where  all  people  could  afford  to 
eat — they  would  have  a  good  campaign  Is- 
sue. If  there's  hunger  In  this  land — it  is  sim- 
ply because  you  men  In  Congress,  despite 
pleas  from  the  public,  have  allowed  a  pussy 
cat  grow  Into  a  people  devouring  Lion. 

Pood  consumerism  started  In  Denver — but 
no  great  study  has  been  made  here.  Ttue, 
Betty  PumesB  was  sent  here — as  was  Virginia 
Knaur.  but  they  never  talked  to  the  Middle 
Claas  or  the  poor  housewife — they  visited  the 
huge  feed  lots  and  the  American  National 
Cattlamens  Association,  who.  according  to 
our  men  In  agriculture,  do  not  reflect  the 
feelings  of  the  ranchers  and  the  farmers.  I 
do  not  blame  the  potato  farmers  for  burn- 
ing their  products  when  they  can  get  only 
ac  a  pound.  The  housewife  mu£t  pay  ISc  at 
the  market — and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  leam  the  farmer  must  pay  for  every- 
thing that  happens  to  that  spud  from  tbe 
time  It  Is  planted  until  It  is  In  the  store. 

Perhaps  It  is  time  to  do  something  In- 
stead of  Just  making  studies.  I'm  stire  food 
quality  and  food  prices  are  more  Important 
than  the  facial  expression  of  a  fish  or  the 
sex  life  of  birds. 

T^e  women  of  Denver  would  much  appre- 
ciate your  thoughts  on  this — and  perhaps 
you  could  give  us  some  advice  as  to  what 
can  be  done. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  RosAscoNS  Wkst, 

Minnkapoljb,  Minn. 

August  6. 1970. 
Hon.  LeoKABO  Fabbstxik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sol:  The  Minneapolis  Star  Is  cur- 
rently carrying  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
dating  of  food.  One  article  mentions  that 
you  are  sponsoring  a  blU  requiring  open 
dating,  so  that  consumers  could  know  the 
relative  freahneas  of  the  foods  they  buy. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  Indicate  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  bin,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  no  Representative  from  Minne- 
sota has  cosponaored  It  with  you.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work  on  t>ehalf  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  It  Is  shocking  that  food  pro- 
duoera  are  consciously  and  deliberately  keep- 
ing packaging  dates  and  puU  dates  from  the 
people  who  are  going  to  eat  the  food.  One 
meat  wrapper  in  a  local  store,  according  to 
the  Stsr  "sits  down  with  a  calendar  at  the 
start  of  each  month  and  arbitrarily  gives 
each  day  a  number  code." 

This  insidious  form  of  "caveat  emptor" 
must  be  destroyed.  I  commend  you  for  your 
efforts. 

Tours  truly, 

Mta.  JKKNirBB   B.   DSAN, 
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Chicaoo,  III., 

July  15. 1970. 
Rep.  Lbonabb  Pabsstkin. 
Mouse  Of^ce  BuiUUng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sib:  I  am  writing  in  support  of 
your  proposed  legUIatfon  to  make  codes  In 
grocery  storea  readable  by  the  average  con- 
sumer. The  mysterious  markings  now  give 
no  clue  as  to  the  quality  of  tbe  meat, 
bread,  or  dairy  product  to  be  purchased.  The 
claim  by  grocery  store  managers  that  such 
a  measure  would  cause  consumers  to  buy 
only  the  freaheet  food.  Hence  more  waste  is 
absolute  obscenity  to  me.  Environmental  ob- 
scenity. Why  are  so  many  useless  Items  then 
produced  and  sent  out  to  these  storea?  Sure- 
ly there  are  t}etter  ways  to  stock  supermar- 
kets than  contlniially  stocking  them  with 
too  many  goods.  And  surely  the  health  of 
the  consumer  not  to  mention  tbe  environ- 
ment is  more  Important  than  contlnuaUy 
splraling  markets  and  profits — they,  I  believe, 
will  lead  to  ultimate  doom.  Tlie  environ- 
mental and  people's  bodies  cannot  take  this 
continued  production  and  polsoo  being 
poured  into  them. 

Hence.  I  see  this  blU  as  at  least  a  step 
in  letting  the  consumer  Judge  more  care- 
fuUy  in  what  he  buys  and  the  supplier  and 
tlie  manufacturer  with  what  they  produce 
and  supply. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Lbjxtnb  Holman. 

Holltwood,  Calxt.. 

Aprti  29,  1979. 
Representative  IxoNAaa  Pabbstkin. 
New   York.  N.Y. 

DxAX  Bn:  I  Just  want  to  add  my  support  to 
your  bill  to  force  food  manufacturers  to  print 
all  food  dates,  plainly,  on  each  and  every 
package,  box  or  can. 

I  have  been  wife,  mother  and  housekeeper 
for  many  years,  and  I  know  1  would  be  money 
ahead  If  I  had  advance  knowledge  that  the 
loaf  of  bread  or  carton  of  mUk  was  older 
than  it  seemed  to  be!  It's  a  pitiful  wasRe.  and 
a  very  unnecessary  ooel 

Food  bills  these  days  are  high  enough 
without  adding  to  it  with  waste  which  c^ouid 
have  twen  avoided  had  the  consumer  known 
how  old  the  product  wsa  when  It  was  pur- 
chased. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  to  all  consumers, 
and  for  the  chance  to  have  my  say.  after 
these  many  years  I 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

lbs.  E.  I.  StAxn. 

UOHBOVIA.  CaLIT.. 

March  12, 1970. 
Bepreeentatlve  Iaonabd  FaBBSznir. 

£)eT7iocrat  of  New  York. 

DBAS  Sib:  I  read  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmaa 
March  latb,  under.  Mini  Your  Oum  Money, 
that  you  have  introduced  a  blD  to  force 
food  manufacturers  to  print  all  food  dates 
plainly  on  all  food  packages  or  cans. 

I  will  not  buy  food  packages  because  there 
are  not  marked  dates,  that  I  can  decode.  The 
manufacturer  and  grocer  may  know.  If  there 
Is  a  code,  but  not  we  homemakera. 

I  am  aU  for  your  blU.  Pleaae  let  me  knoir 
If  I  can  help  in  anyway.  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  this  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Times  March  13.  1070. 

More  power  to  you  I 
smcerely, 

Mrs.  MABcaacT  V.  JoaHaoM. 

P,S. — ^I  would  appreciate  a  nply  on  yoar 
progieaa. 

Jtn.T  16,  1B70. 

Dkab  RxpaxssiNTArxvz  Fabbstkim:  It  was 
good  to  read  in  our  local  newspaper  that  you 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  force  food  manu- 
facturers to  print  AU  food  dates  plainly  on 
each  package  or  can. 

You  have  my  oocx^tete  stspport  tn  your 
food  date  decoding  efforta.  It  will  be  not  only 
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convenient  but  mlao  safe  to  know  Just  what 
we  should  expect  out  of  our  edible  products. 
We  deserve  this  for  the  money  p»ld  out. 
SmcerclT, 

8*Knu  jANiaXH. 


REPORT  OP  BLACK  LAWYERS  AND 
JUDGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1960-1970 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   IXX1N015 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  RKPKBSENTATIVES 
Friday.  Aunst  14,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21- 
25,  1970.  the  National  Bar  Association 
held  Its  4Sth  Euinual  meeting  In  New 
York  City.  At  that  meeting,  the  Honor- 
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able  Edward  B.  Toles.  Referee  In  Bank- 
ruptcy In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  submitted 
a  report  on  black  lawyers  and  Judges  in 
the  United  States.  Since  Mr.  Toles'  re- 
port differs  significantly  from  the  esti- 
mates of  the  U.S.  census  in  I960. 1  beUeve 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  place  the  report 
in  the  CoNCRKSSiONAL  Record. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 

RxpoiT  or  BuiCK  Lawtsss  and  Jitdoe8  in  thx 

Unttid  Statks,  lWO-1970 

(By  Edw&rd  B.  Toles) 

TIM  foUowlng  comparmtive  chajt  records 
tbe  number  of  buck  Judges  and  lawyers  in 
All  60  States  and  the  District  of  Oolximbla 
for  the  period  1980-1870.  Population  Oguree 
ar«  based  on  the  1060  cenBus;  lawyer  figures 
ara  from  the  Journal  of  American  Judicature 

45TH  ANNUM.  CONVENnON  NATIONAt  BAD  ASSDCIXHON 
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Society,  Vol.  49.  No.  9,  page  192,  February 
1966.  The  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
black  Judges  and  lawyers  were  obtained  by 
questionnaire  survey  from  the  Governora 
of  the  60  States  and  from  Individual  Inquir- 
ies from  National  Bar  Association  members 
at  the  45th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion In  New  York  City.  July  31-25.  1970. 

According  to  the  1960  United  States  Census, 
there  were  employed  as  black  lawyeis  and 
Judges  In  that  year,  2004  black  males  and 
176  black  females,  a  total  of  2,180  black 
lawyers.  There  are  probably  more  than  4,000 
black  lawyers,  but  the  nature  of  the  legal 
profession  among  blacks  Is  such  that  con- 
siderable nimibers  of  blacks  may  be  qualified 
to  practice  law  but  be  employed  and  classi- 
fied In  other  occupational  categories;  presi- 
dents of  black  banks,  newspapers,  insurance 
companies,  colleges,  law  school  instructors, 
teachers  and  government  officials,  who  are 
lawyers,  are  listed  In  census  reports  In  their 
respective  businessee  rather  than  as  lawyers. 
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VS.   COUKTS 

District  of  CoIttwiWa— 7 
1  Supr«m«  Court 
1  D.C.  Court  of  Appeal* 
4US.DLsCrtctCoiirt 
1  Magistrate 

New  York — J 
1  District  Court 
3  U.S.  Cuatome  Court 

Peniuylvania — 3 
1  Court  of  AppetOe 
1  DUtrlct  Court 

Michigan — 3 
1  Court  of  Appeals 
1  Dlabrlct  Cotirt 
1  Referee  in  Bankruptcy 

lUinoia—Z 
1  District  Court 
1  Beferee  In  BanlcruptCT 

Oolf/omio — 1 
1  Dlauict  Court 

Virgin  l$Uma» — 1 
IDMTlct  Court 

Total  VS.  Oowt9—19 

■XJICK  JUUUIJB  ZN  THX  JJHTTBi  VTAIVS  — JTTDICX* 
AST   OP  THK  ITirxrKD   STAnES,  JULT,    lt70 

Supreme  Court  0/  the  VniteA  Statn 
Avodata  Justice  ot  the  Supreme  Court — 
lliurgood  ICarmball  of  New  Torlc. 


VS.  Court  0/  itppeoZs 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit — ^xjttswood 
W.  Boblnson. 

Thlnl  Circuit — WllUam  Henry  HasUe, 
Chief  Judge.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sixth   Clrcult^Wade  M.  McCree,  Jr..  De- 
troit, Mich.  , 
V.S.  CustOTTlM  CouTta 

ScoT»i  Richardaon. 

James  h.  Wataon.  New  York  City. 
PAST  n 
US.  District  Court$ 

District  of  Columbia — WlUlam  B.  Bryant; 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson;  Joseph  C.  Waddy:  and 
Barrlngton  D.  Parker,  Washlnfton,  D.C. 

n.3.  Magistrate — Arthur  L.  Burnett. 

New  York  (Southern) — Constance  B.  Mot- 
ley. 

Pennsylvania  (Eastern) — A.  Leon  Hlggtn- 
botham. 

Illinois  (Northern) — James  B.  Parsons. 

Rafvee  In  Bankruptcy — Edward  B.  Tolea. 

Michigan   (Eastern) — Damon  Keith. 

Rafnae  in  Bankruptcy — Harry  Backett. 

California   (Central)— Dand  W.  WUUama. 

Virgin  Islands — Almerlc  Christian. 

Alabama— OraeU  Bllllngsley.  Part-ttm« 
Judge.  BooseTelt  city.  Ala.  (Population  4.000 
aU  black). 

Arizona — H.  B.  Daniels.  City  Magistrate. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  807  OTaa»«r  ArlBoaa  Savings, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


California — Edwin  L.  Jefferson.  District 
Court  of  Appeal,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bernard  Jefferson.  Superior  Court,  Los  An- 
geles, oallf. 

Thomas  OrUBth.  Municipal  Court,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

Xenophon  P.  lAng.  Municipal  Court.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Valno  Spencer,  Municipal  Court.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Sherman  W.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Earl  C.  Broady.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Earl  B.  QUUam,  Municipal  Court.  San  Di- 
ego. Calif. 

Alan  Broussard,  Municipal  Court,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Oeorge  D.  Carrolt,  Municipal  Court,  Rich- 
mond, Oallf. 

Uonel  Wilson,  Oakland.  Calif. 

William  Roas.  Loe  Angetee,  Oallf. 

Albert  D.  Blatthews.  Mimiclpal  Court, 
Compton.  Oallf. 

(Judges  Ross  and  Matthews  appointed  by 
Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan.) 

Raymond  Reynolds.  San  nandsoo,  CUlf. 

Joseph  Kennedy.  San  Francisco,  Oallf. 

Colorado — Jamos  Fl&nlgsn,  District  Court. 

Ollbert  Alexander.  Munldpat  Court  of 
Denver. 

Connecticut— Arthur  O.  Williams,  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  Madison,  Conn. 

Robert  Ll.  Levlster.  Circuit  Court,  Stamford, 
Conn. 
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Robert  D.  Glass.  Juvenile  Court.  Water- 
town,  Conn. 

Delaware — Leonard  WlUlams,  Municipal 
Court  of  Wilmington.  Del. 

Florida — Harold  R.  Braynon.  Municipal 
Court  of  the  City  of  Miami. 

James  Wesley  Matthews,  Associate  Judge 
of  the  City  of  Opa  Locka.  Pla. 

Georgia — R.  Pruden  Hemdon,  Part-time 
Judge.  City  of  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Romae  Turner  Powell.  Special  Juvenile 
Court.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edith  Jacqueline  Ingram  (Elected  Non- 
lawyer),  Ordinary  (Probate  Court),  718  New 
Street,  Sparta,  Qa. 

Illinois — Archibald  J.  Carey,  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago,  m. 

Richard  A.  Harewood,  Circuit  Court,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

James  D.  Croeson,  Circuit  Court,  Chicago, 

ni. 

William  8.  White.  Presiding  Judge.  Juve- 
nile Court  Division,  Circuit  Court,  Chicago. 
lU. 

George  N.  Lelghton,  Appellate  Court  of 
Illinois.  Circuit  Court.  Chicago,  ni. 

Glenn  T.  Johnson,  Circuit  Court,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Sidney  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  Circuit  Court  Chicago, 

ni. 

Edith  S.  Sampson,  Circuit  Court.  Chicago, 
lU. 
Mark   E.   Jones,    Circuit   Court.   Chicago, 

ni. 

Kenneth  Wilson.  Circuit  Court.  Chicago, 
ZIL 

Richard  Qumbel.  Magistrate,  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago,  HI. 

Alvln  Turner.  Magistrate,  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago,  m. 

Maurice  Pompey.  Magistrate.  Circuit 
Court,  Chicago.  Hi. 

George  Blakey.  Magistrate.  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago.  111. 

Earl  J.  Neal.  Magistrate.  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago.  111. 

Edwin  C.  Hatneld.  Biaglstrate,  Circuit 
Court.  Chicago.  IlL 

E.  C.  Johnson,  Magistrate,  Circuit  Court. 
Chicago.  HI. 

Jamee  M.  Walton,  Maglstrmte,  Ctnnilt 
Court,  Chicago,  ni. 

Myrtle  Stryker.  Magistrate,  Circuit  Court, 
Chicago,  ni. 

Willie  Whiting,  Magistrate.  CtrctUt  Court, 
Chicago,  ni. 

Russell  R.  DeBow.  Magistrate,  Circuit 
Court,  Chicago,  HI. 

Charles  Durham.  Magistrate.  Circuit 
Court,  Chicago,  HI. 

Billy  Jones,  Magistrate,  East  St  Louis.  HL 

Ora  Polk.  MagUtrate.  Bast  St.  Louis.  Hi. 

Indiana — Rufus  c.  Kuykendall,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Wilbur  Or&nt,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Iowa — Luther  Glanton.  Municipal  Oourt. 
Dee  Moines.  Iowa. 

William  Parker.  Municipal  Oourt,  Water- 
loo. Iowa. 

Kansas — A.  B.  Howard,  Part-time  Judge. 
Municipal  Court. 

Myles  C.  Stevens,  Part-time  Judge,  Juve- 
nile court,  Kansas  City.  Kans. 

Kentucky— Neville  M.  Tucker,  Police 
Court  Judge   (Elected! .  Louisville,  Ky. 

Charles  H.  Anderson.  First  Black  county 
elected  Judicial  Offloer,  Magistrates  Oourt. 
Jefferson  County.  Ky. 

Darryl  Owens.  Juvenile  Oourt. 

Benjamin  Shole,  Misdemeanor  Oourt. 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Louisiana — Israel  Augustine,  Criminal 
Court.  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  P.  Tureaud,  Part-Time  Judge.  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Maryland— Harry  A.  Cole,  Eighth  Judicial 
District. 

Robert  B.  Watts.  Eighth  Judicial  District. 
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Joseph  C.  Howard.  Eighth  Judicial  District. 

James  H.  Taylor.  Seventh  Judicial  District. 

John  R.  Hargrove.  Municipal  Court  of  Bal- 
timore City.  Md. 

Massachusetts — Joseph  Mitchell.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Elwood  8.  McKenny.  Boston.  Mass. 

Q.  Bruce  Robinson.  Juvenile  Court,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Michigan — 

Circuit  Court: 

Edward  F.  Bell.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Charles  F.  Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  T.  Letts,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Recorders  Oourt:  George  W.  Crockett.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Elvln  L.  Davenport.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Qeraldlne  B.  Ford.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  L.  Evans,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Henry  L.  Heading,  Detroit.  Midi. 

WUUun  C.  Hague. 

Common  Pleas: 

Julian  P.  Rodgers,  Detroit.  Mich. 

District  Court: 

OUle  B.  Blvlns,  Jr.,  nint,  Mich. 

Charles  A.  Pratt.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Missouri— Theodore  McMltUan,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

Lewis  Clymer.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  S.  Dtguld.  Magistrate.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

John  W.  Har\ey.  Magistrate,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Frank  S.  Bledsoe.  Magistrate,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Nathan  B.  Young  (First  Black  Police  Court 
Judg  1966} ,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Clifford  ^ots^'lUe.  Municipal  Court,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Minnesota — Stephen  L.  Maxwell.  St.  Paul, 


Nevada— Robert  E.  Mullen.  Municipal 
Judge.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

New  Hampshire — Ivorey  Cobb.  Oolebrook 
District  Court,  Colehrook,  NJI. 

New  Jersey — County  Court,  Van  Y.  Clin- 
ton (Essex  County). 

William  Fillmore  Wood  (Union  County), 
Roger  M.  Yancey  (Essex  Coimty). 

Juvenile  &  Domestic  Relations,  Herbert  H. 
Tate  (Essex  County). 

District  Court; 

Herbert  S.  Jacobs  (Atlantic  County). 

Rot>ert  B.  Johnson  (Camden  County). 

Municipal  Court: 

Harry  Uazelwood,  Jr.   (Newailc). 

Samuel  C.  Scott  (Jersey  City), 

William  H.  Wells  (Newark). 

New  York— Appellate  Division.  First  Ju- 
dicial Department,  Harold  A.  Stevens. 

Supreme  Court,  First  Judicial  District: 

Amos  Bowman,  Thomas  Dickens.  Edward 
R.  Dudley.  Jawn  A.  Sandlfer.  Darwin  W. 
Telesford.  Andrew  R.  Tyler,  snd  Ivan  Warner. 

Appellate  Division,  Second  Judicial  De- 
partment: 

Oliver  D.  Williams.  Franklin  W.  Morton, 
Jr..  and  Thomas  R.  Jones. 

Criminal  Court  of  City  of  New  Ywk: 

Julius  Archibald,  William  H.  Booth.  Dennis 
Edwards,  Jr..  Walter  Gladwin.  Maurice  Grey, 
WlUlam  H.  Lougen,  Albert  R.  Murry.  Thomas 
O.  Weaver.  James  M.  Yeargin,  and  Bruce 
Wright. 

Family  Court  within  City  of  New  York: 

Jane  M.  Bolln.  Joseph  E.  Dyer,  snd  Phillip 
D.  Roache. 

ClvU  Oourt  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Howard  E.  Bell,  Henry  Bramvirell.  Kenneth 
Browne,  Herbert  B.  Evans,  George  M.  Fleary. 
Clifford  A.  Scott,  Oliver  C.  Sutton,  Jamee  H. 
Shaw.  Jr.,  Samuel  A.  Welcome,  and  Albert  P 
Williams. 

Harold  Woods,  Westchester  County  Family 
Ooiu^,  White  Plains.  N.Y. 

Wilbur  P.  Trammel.  Municipal  Court,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y, 

North  Carolina — 

ElreU  Alexander  (first  Black  Judge  elected 
In  North  Carolina) .  Greensboro,  N.C. 
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Clifton  E.  Johnaom,  UMklcnburg  DlMtlct 
Court,  ClwrlotU,  N.C.  (appointed  by  Oov 
Bob  Scott). 

Ohio — 

Robert  M.  Duncan,  Anoclate  Jiutic,  Ohio 
Supreme  Court.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Charles  W.  WUlte,  Court  ot  Appeal*.  CTeve- 
laod,  Ohio. 

Theodore  M.  WUUams.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Perry  B.  Jackion,  Cleveland.  Olilo. 

Frederick  Coleman.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Lloyd  O.  Brown,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LUllan  W.  Burke.  Municipal  Court.  CTeve- 
land,  Ohio. 

George  White,  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ' 

BeXerees  In  Probate  Court: 

Robert  Decatur,  WIU  Farrier.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

James  A.  Peanon,  Municipal  Court  Tto- 
ledo,  Ohio.  ' 

Robert  L.  Franklin.  Municipal  Court  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  ' 

Clay  E.  Hunter.  Canton,  Ohio. 

Joseph  D.  Roulhac.  Akron,  Ohio 

Oeorge  Bunyan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Arthur  Fisher,  Municipal  Court.  Dayton 
Ohio. 

Jack  Franklin.  Ottawa  HlUs  PoUce  Court 
Ottawa  Hills.  Ohio. 

Andrew   Johnson,   Shaker   Heights,   Ohio 

Oklahoma — 

Charles  L.  Ovens.  DUtrlct  Judge,  Okla- 
homa County  (flm  Black  Judge  appointed  by 
Oovemor  Etewey  Bartlett  in  19681. 

Amos  Hall.  Special  Judge,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Cecil  Robertson.  Special  Judge,  elected  by 
Muskogee  Bar  Association.  Muskogee   Okla 

Oregon— Mercedes  F.  DMz,  District  Court 
of  State  of  Oregon.  Multnomah  County 

Pennsylvania — 

Theodore  Spauldlng.  Superior  Coort.  Ad- 
pellate  Court,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CUlford  Scott  Oreen.  Thomas  Seed.  Bobert 
WllUama. 

Paul  Dandrldge,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Common  Pleas  : 

Raymond  Pace  Alexander.  Herbert  B  Cain 
Bobert  N.  c.  Hue,  Jr.,  Juanita  Kldd  Stout. 
Charles  Wright,  PhlladelphU,  Pa. 

Homer  8.  Brown,  Common  Pleas  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Henry  Smith,  Municipal  Court.  Pittsburg, 

Warren  Watson,  Allegheny  County  Court 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edward  Cor  and  Barry  Melton,  (Non- 
lawyera  elected  prior  to  Judicial  Article) 
Magistrates.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

South  Carolina — Richard  B.  Fields. 

Tennessee — Bennle  Barrls,  City  Court, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Adolpho  A.  Birch,  General  Sessions  Cot^t, 
NashvlUe,  Tenn. 

Otis  Hlggs,  (Succeeding  Judges  OdeU  Hor- 
ton  and  Ben  L.  Hooks,  resigned,  Memphis, 
Tenn 

Texas — Thomas  Routt,  Corporation  Judge 
Houston,  Tex.  ' 

Lewis  Bedford,  Oorporatlcn  Judge,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

Virginia — James  Overton,  Portamoutli.  Va. 
Appointed  July,  1970. 

William  Stone,  Wiuiamsburg,  Va. 

Phillip  Walker.  Hampton,  Va.      ■* 

Washington — Charles  z.  Smith,  Washing- 
ton State  Superior  Court. 

J.  Jerome  Parrls.  Washington  State  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Charles  M.  Stokes,  Seattle  Municipal 
Court. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C; 
Austin  L.  Flckllng.  District  of  Columbia 
Oourt  of  Appeals. 

Court  of  General  Seeslons ; 

Harry  T.  Alexander,  WllUam  O,  Piyur.  and 
William  8.  Thompaoo. 

John  D.  Fauntleroy.  Juvenile  Oourt. 
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Richard  R.  AUtlmon,  Family  Court. 

8p»cl«l  Judge  and  Part-time  Judge--.  15 

US.  Federal  Judiciary '» 

St»t«  and  Municipal  Court  Judges i'O 

TotaJ  U.S.  Black  Judgea H* 

Total  Numlier  Black  l*wyer»,--  3,845 
Rcflpectfully  submitted, 

EDwamo  B.  Told. 


RISING  STAR  OF  RED  STACK 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

Of  cauroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtist  14.  1970 
Mr  MILLER  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  Include  as 
part  of  these  remarks  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
pertaining  to  Thomas  B.  Crowley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Crowley  Launch  &  Tug- 
boat Co..  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  been 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  recipient 
of  the  National  Traiwportatlon  Award. 

For  many  years  I  served  on  the  House 
Post  Office  and  C'^U  Service  Committee 
and  was  prfvilcged  to  know  and  work 
very  closely  with  Tom  Crowley  during 
that  period.  ^,  _ 

I  was  not  unfamUlar  with  his  distin- 
guished father  who  recenUy  passed  on 
at  the  age  of  94.  _    ^     ^  _      ,    .„ 

The  "Red  Stack"  Tugboat  Co,  is  an 
institution  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  those  of  us  who  know  of  the 
fine  service  that  it  has  given  to  the  mari- 
time industry  and  to  this  country  dur- 
ing the  period  of  wars  appreciate  the  flne 
leadership  that  Tom  has  given  it. 
The  article  follows : 

CIOWLET  BONOBDP :  RlSIKO  ST»«  Of  RTD  ST»CK 

(By  Sidney  P.  Allen i 

Tbomaa  B  Crowley,  president  ol  Crowley 
Launch  and  Tugboat  Co  .  San  Franclaco,  haa 
luat  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Stall  aa  the 
recipient  of  the  National  Transportation 
Awird  Thla  annual  award  Is  for  achle^e- 
menta  that  ha»e  contrlhuted  moat  to  the 
transportation  and  loglitloa  Industry  in  aup- 
port  of  the  national  security. 

The  ftUver  trophy  emblem  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Crowley  at  the  armual  award 
luncheon  September  23  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 
here  during  the  convention  of  the  NaUonal 
Defe.nse  Transportation  Aasoclatlon. 

TYie  "lUd  Stack"  tug  fleet,  keystone  of  the 
Crowley  or»anl»tlon.  haa  of  course  been  a 
familiar  sight  around  this  port  over  tha 
yeara  But  not  much  haa  been  written  about 
the  cloaely  held,  family-dominated  operation. 

When  founder  Thomaa  Crowley  died  a 
month  ago,  at  age  94.  the  ramlflcatlona  of 
the  ahlpplng  serrlcea  empire  his  son  has  been 
piloting  (and  building  1  for  tha  paat  decade 
began  to  come  Into  focus. 

The  Traniportauon  Award  dtatlon,  plus 
a  br'ef  look  at  the  organization's  new  com- 
mand post  a  Ban  Francisco's  Pier  60,  make 
It  apparent  this  Is  a  huge,  complex,  and 
highly  Innovative  operation. 

POT  Instance,  the  tamed  'Red  Stack"  tug 
fleet,  now  operating  under  more  than  100 
dllTerent  corporate  entlllea,  numbers  some- 
where near  the  200  total.  Some  of  the» 
tugs  are  seagoing  v««els  ranging  from  2800 
to  1000  horsepower  and  designed  for  long- 
crulslng  range. 

They  tow  mlUtary  veasela  and  eqvUpment 
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to  Southeast  Asia,  take  asalgnmenta  for 
coaat-to-coast  hauls,  even  make  deUvery  of 
cargo  to  the  ley  reaches  of  the  oil  rich  North 
Slope  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  Alaska.  In  what  haa 
to  be  one  ot  the  great  transport  accomplish- 
ments of  history. 

There's  danger  and  drama  In  the  business. 

Right  now,  tor  InaUnce.  a  flotilla  ot  tugs 
aud  twrges  en  route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  twck 
to  Point  Barrow  Is  trapped  by  Ice  Hopefully 
the  ice  flow  will  permit  passage  ot  the 
equipment  and  several  score  ot  personnel 
before  summer  ends. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  Crowley  organiza- 
tion— and  specifically  Thomas  B.  Crowley — 
get  credit  for  providing  another  daring  and 
vital  transport  service  link. 

It's  one  in  a  series. 

In  1958,  says  the  citation,  Crowley  took 
personal  dlrecUon  of  the  first  commercial  re- 
supply  of  military  DEW  Une  lns-.allatlons 
on  the  Arcac  Coast  of  Alaska  and  later  on 
the  Bering  Sea  and  throughout  the  Aleutian 
IsL-ind  chain  This  resupply  reaches  46  of 
the  moat  Isolated  and  inaccesalhle  miutary 
laclUtles  m  the  world. 

And  m  1959  he  established  the  first  large 
scale  container  shlpmenw  by  van-carrying 
biirgea  between  Weat  Coast  ports  and  Alaska. 
This  wa«  followed  In  1983  by  the  Hydro- 
Train  service  through  which  the  important 
direct  rall-water-rall  link  haa  been  estab- 
lished between  the  lower  48  States  and 
Alaska 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  imtU- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OF  PACKAGED 
POODS— XV 


The  se*t  of  thl«  lervlofl  Inavltably  became 

Seattle. 

And  now  Crowley  Nortbweat  Interests, 
which  pivot  around  Puget  Sound  Tug  k 
Barge,  exceed  the  San  Pranctsco  opera  tlona 
built  around  the  old  Shipowners  and  Mer- 
chants Tugboat  Co., 

Dollar  figures  and  organttation  cbarta 
don't  tell  all.  to  be  sure.  But  they  tell  some- 
thing. 

Nobody  says  flatly,  but  there  are  indlca- 
tlona  the  organization  has  gone  on  the  Une 
for  upwards  of  »ao  million  just  in  the  last  tew 
years  on  special  new  equipment  prtmartly  for 
the  northwest  work. 

The  staff  !5  now  estimated  at  about  1000 — 
based  from  Alaska  to  San  Diego.  Head- 
quarters here  houses  the  computer  center  for 
the  works 

It  also  houses  most  of  the  1000-pliu  cor- 
porate &eals  of  Crowley-owned  or  dominated 
companies — some  Just  one  tugboat  Id  asset 
size.  (Included  are  seals  for  Merritt  Ship  Re- 
pair, and  Pacific  Drydock  &  Repair,  both  of 
the  East  Bay.  and  of  course  the  Long  Beach- 
Catalina  as  well  as  Tlburon  and  Angel  Island 
Perry  Companies.) 

Parentheucally.  the  old  original  Ship- 
owners and  Merchants  Tugboat  Co.  is  a  stock 
company,  but  Crowley  family  holdings  domi- 
nate the  List  of  about  100  shareowners. 

And  the  organization  has  applied  to  start 
Binnacle  Insurance  Co.,  to  provide  Its  own 
admiralty  losumnce  coverage,   namrally. 

Award  winner  Thomas  B,  Crowley,  Incl* 
deatally,  otMerres  his  own  &6th  birthday  this 
week.  Maybe  gross  business  this  year  will 
approximate  ^66  million  In  honor  of  bis 
analTersary. 


MAirS  INHDMANTIT  TO  B4AN— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  sows 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Friday,  August  U,  1970 
Mr.  aCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  aaka: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
himhnnrt  allve  or  dead?" 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OV   NEW    TOaK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  14,  1970 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Helene 
Lippincolt  recently  conducted  a  6-week 
survey  of  food  coding  practices  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.  Her  results  appear 
in  an  excellent  feature  article  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 

Miss  Lippincott  found  rotting  vacuum- 
packed  meats  a  regular  Item  In  area 
stores.  She  found  milk  commonly  being 
sold  2,  3,  and  even  4  days  past  the  pull 
dale.  Her  survey  of  independent  grocery 
stores  disclosed  that  of  some  100  cartons 
of  cigarettes  only  one  carton  was  fresh. 
The  others  averaged  from  4  to  6  months 
old,  and  one  was  pull-dated  February 
1969. 

A  county  food  Inspector  told  her  "It  Is 
possible  to  get  some  pretty  stale  stufi 
in  the  marketplace.  Imported  anchovies 
can  be  as  old  as  10  years.  They  keep 
the  codes  from  the  consumer  with  delib- 
erate intent  to  deceive  them." 

Despite  the  claims  of  the  National  As- 
sociaUon  ot  Food  Chains  that  open  dat- 
ing would  increase  the  cost  of  foods.  Miss 
Upplncott  fotmd  supermarket  chain* 
like  Jewell  Pood  Stores,  which  provide 
consumers  with  information  on  their 
codes,  actually  make  a  profit  because 
they  are  able  to  attract  the  freshnesa 
conscious  housewife. 

In  California,  the  Berkeley  co-op  posts 
explanations  of  dairy  codes  right  on  the 
refrigerator  case.  "The  store  clerks  are 
more  careful  to  anticipate  the  sale  and 
more  careful  about  the  rotation  of  the 
products  in  the  dairy  case,"  Berkeley  co- 
op home  economist  Mary  Oullberg  testi- 
fied last  January  before  the  Senate  con- 
sumer subcommittee. 

Miss  Lippincott  discovered  that  most 
delicatessen  merchandisers  were  enthu- 
siastic alwut  open  pull  date  legislation. 
But  then  most  of  them  have  been  sub- 
scribing to  the  American  Meat  Institute'* 
voluntary  system  of  coding  for  years. 
Said  the  distributor  for  Oscar  Mayer: 

More  and  moee  gtyvemment  agencies  are 
trying  to  educat«  the  constimer — and  they 
should.  Tou  domt  want  a  pack  date — you 
want  a  puU  data  on  a  package.  A  quality 
Insurance  day.  Ifa  a  real  commitment  to 
freahneas. 

Finally,  the  Bay  Guardian  reporter 
fotmd  that  the  law  required  the  food 
manufacturer  to  provide  a  number  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies  with  their 
codes.  However,  these  agencies  refused 
to  release  them  to  the  public.  A  secretary 
to  the  California  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration told  Miss  Lippincott: 

The  codee  are  confidential  to  prtttect  the 
canner. 
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One  wonders  what  the  cannen  are 
being  protected  from. 

The  text  ot  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  article  follows: 

Pood  Codino  PaAcncES 
(By  Helene  Upplncott) 

Almost  everything  In  grocery  store* — 
bread,  bologna,  cigarettes,  even  babyfood — 
Is  coded  as  to  fre&hness^lther  by  pull  date. 
the  last  day  It  should  be  sold  as  fresh,  or  by 
pack  date,  the  day  the  food  was  wrapped. 

Uttle  ntmiben.  If  you  have  eyes  like  mi- 
croscopes or  can  read  Braille,  maybe  you  can 
figure  tbem  out.  But  once  you  find  the  num- 
bers, you  still  m\ist  find  the  system  to  un- 
scramble  them   and  turn   them  into  datee. 

I  hcve  spent  the  past  six  weeks  breaking 
the  codes. 

Dally.  I  entered  the  stores  and  cruised  the 
aisles  for  two  hours  at  &  time  with  nothing 
but  a  bag  ot  English  mufflns  <  code-dated 
by  blue  plastic  twister)  In  my  shopping  cart. 

I  inspected  everything  In  reach— pulled 
Jars  of  coffee  off  the  shelf  to  look  at  hiero- 
glyphics on  each  label,  up-ended  one  by 
one  all  the  cottage  cheese  containers  to  read 
the  Etamped  code  on  the  bottom  and  rum- 
maged through  the  meat  bins  to  squint  at 
the  blue  blurr  on  each  hot  dog  package  pull 
tab — the  code  date, 

Oocaslonally.  store  detectives  would  hover 
near  by.  smiling  patiently,  while  I  took  notes. 
Store  clerks  would  grow  edgy  at  my  frequent 
questions,  then  evasive  and,  finally,  down- 
right hostile — and  totally  absorbed  In  their 
work  of  stocking  ehelvee. 

THE  BUNABOUNO 

My  conversation  with  the  clerk  in  the 
Mayfalr  Market  on  Geary  Blvd.  was  typical 
of  the  run-oround  I  got  in  checking  out 
the  codes.  It  was  a  slow  Saturday  morning 
In  the  vacuum-packed  meat  section.  The 
clerk  was  stirring  the  meats  Into  place — old- 
eat  in  the  front,  newer  packages  carefully 
burled  In  the  back. 

I  asked  her  what  the  number  on  the  back 
of  the  package  meant. 

"Thoae  ar«  a  oode,"  she  snapped.  "Tou 
aren't  supposed  to  know  It." 

But  I  thought  I  did.  "Take  0128,*  I  aald. 
I  said  "Doesn't  It  mean  that  the  last  day 
this  shoixld  be  sold  Is  August  13?" 

"Tes."  she  mumbled,  suddenly  becoming 
very  busy. 

I  picked  up  a  package  of  Mayfresh  lunch- 
eon k)af  marked  0347.  "Doesn't  this  mean 
the  last  day  It  should  have  been  on  the  sheU 
was  July  34?  Today  is  August  I.*" 

But  she  was  wise  In  the  ways  of  coding. 
"No.  that's  not  a  code.  Thoee  are  just  num- 
bers. Watch  It— you're  mawlng  up  the 
meat." 

Codes  are  complex,  say  store  executives,  to 
simplify  stock  rotation  for  the  food  clerks — 
to  tell  clerks  when  to  remove  outdated  slilp- 
ments.  Management  Insists  It  haa  perfect 
controls  now.  ""We  don't  handle  stale  prod- 
ucts," Mayfalr'B  regional  director  Rick  Rlcb- 
1  ardson  told  me  Indignantly. 

Executives  say  that  by  keeping  freahneas 
I  coded,  they  are  not  being  paternalistic — Jxiat 

practical.  If  the  foolish  houfiewlfe  were  al- 
lowed to  know  the  exact  variations  of  fresh- 
ness (which  are,  of  course,  so  small  as  to 
be  inconaequentlal)  she  would  paw  throxigh 
displays,  leaving  behind  older  but  perfectly 
'  good  food,  and  thus  eventually  increasing 
!         the  ooet  of  food  to  berseU. 

BBSaSIMO   THS   CODX 

I  The  codee  are  so  complex  that  store  clerka 

often  cant  flgvire  them  out.  But  If  you  com- 
bine luck  with  a  persistence  approaching 
fanaticism,  you  can  break  the  codes. 

I  doped  out  some  myself.  X  stopped  bread 
drivers  In  the  street.  A  Kllpatrlck  bakery 
driver,  for  Instance,  doffed  hU  cap  and 
explained  both  KUpatrlcki*  oolor  code  and 
Wonderbread's. 
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I  met  and  telephoned  government  officials 
and  supermarket  executives  and  worked  my 
way  up  the  chain  to  command.  Once  X  ex- 
plained the  oodee  to  them,  the  supermarket 
executives  would  reluctantly  confirm  them. 

If  the  codes  mean  what  the  store  execu- 
tives say  they  do,  then  the  stores  all  over 
the  Bay  area—from  chains  like  Lucky,  May- 
fair  and  Safeway  to  the  txKmt  and  pop 
stores — are  selling  outdated  and  unfreah 
food  at  fresh  food  prices. 

X  found  rotting  vacuum -packed  meat  a 
regular  Item.  A  Lucky  clerk  at  the  Eddy 
Street  store  removed  the  moldy  salami  when 
I  pointed  It  out,  but  In  the  Bush  Street 
Safeway  on  July  IS,  though  the  clerk  was 
only  too  happy  to  Identify  several  packages 
of  bologna  as  pull-dated  June  6,  he  put  them 
back  on  the  shelf. 

KUlk,  one  of  the  most  perishable  products, 
la  commonly  sold  two.  three,  even  four  days 
past  the  pull  date.  Cigarettes  get  stale,  too. 
A  Guardian  survey  of  Independent  grocery 
stores  in  the  Richmond  district  dlscloeed 
that  of  some  100  cartons  of  cigarettes,  only 
one  carton  was  fresh.  The  others  averaged 
from  four  to  six  months  old.  and  one  carton 
was  pull-dated  February,  1969. 

"It's  possible  to  get  some  pretty  stale  stuff 
In  the  market  place,"  says  a  county  food  In- 
spector who  asked  not  to  be  Identified.  "Im- 
ported anchoviee  can  be  as  old  as  ten  years. 
They  keep  the  damned  codes  from  the  oon- 
Bumer  with  deliberate  intent  to  deceive 
them." 

A  1969  Congressional  survey  dlscloeed  that 
poorer  quality  food  Is  being  sold  at  high 
prices  In  low  Income  neighborhoods.  But 
the  sale  of  outdated  food  appears  to  be 
widespread,  regardless  of  Income  bracket. 

On  July  30.  I  found.  Bafeway's  classy  Ma- 
rina store  would  have  i^ld  you  10  day  old 
"fresh"  haddock  fUlets,  Just  as  eagerly  as 
the  small  Safeway  on  Bush — ^]ust  above  the 
Tenderloin — would  have  sold  you  week-old 
"fresh"  chicken  fryers  on  July  15. 

Many  markets  also  re-wrap  and  thus  re- 
date  their  products.  Por  Instance,  at  the  mld- 
dle-lnoome  Lucky  store  on  Eddy.  I  discovered 
on  July  3S  that  Lady  Lee  cooked  ham  was 
streaked  a  yellow-pink — like  a  rainbow — or 
an  oil  slick. 

Four  packages  bore  a  smudge  and  then  a 
new  stamp — 013-8  meaning  pull  date  Aug.  13. 
But  on  one  package,  the  smudge  was  still 
legible.  It  was  a  stamp  reading  017-7.  mean- 
ing July  17  pull  date. 

BAH    EGGS? 

On  July  27  lu  the  South  Van  Ness  Safeway, 
the  pull  date  on  the  end.  of  the  carton  of 
Lucerne  eggs  read.  8  314-1,  meaning  pull 
Aug.  2.  The  store  clerk  attempted  to  re- 
aasure  me  that  the  store  would  not  be  con- 
fufied  by  the  oode.  "I  suppoee  on  Aug.  16.  we 
could  Just  throw  them  up  to  the  front  and 
everyone  would  think  they  were  dated  8-31 
and  were  fresh  .  .  .  But  we  wouldn't  do  It." 

Since  the  Safeway's  management  is  trying 
to  maintain  simple,  legible  open  dates  on  all 
Safeway  brands,  executives  ^K>loglzed  for 
the  ambiguous  code  I  found  on  their  eggs. 
"Some  of  our  packers  haven't  gone  along 
with  our  policy,"  said  Lorenso  Hoopes,  a  vice- 
president. 

Fresh  meat,  usually  wrapped  in  the  stores, 
bears  a  simple  two  digit  pack  date  or.  as  In 
the  Mayfalr  stores,  a  lett«r  meaning  the  day 
of  the  week.  But  If  the  food  remains  unsold 
for  a  month,  or  a  week,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
code  date  makes  It  read  as  fresh. 

"Tht  meat  moves  out  of  here  ao  fast  we 
dont  even  have  a  code,"  said  one  Mayfalr 
clerk  at  the  Geary  Blvd.  store,  though  the 
empirical  evidence  of  his  own  meat  coun- 
ter— where  everything  was  code-dated  after 
all — pointed  to  the  opposite  concluxlon. 

The  practice  of  re-wrapping  and  re-codlng 
old  food  Is  also  common  in  Washington.  D.O.. 
as  dlscloeed  by  surveys  conducted  by  the  staff 
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of  Leonard  F^rbsteln  (D-N.T.)  and  In  Cbl- 
cago  by  the  National  Consumers  Union  and 
the  Chicago  Journalism  Review. 

However,  selling  old  food  Is  not  illegal,  nor 
are  secret  codes.  San  Francisco  Public  Health 
and  California  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnisUa- 
tlon  officials  can  only  take  action  against 
stores  which  are  seUing  either  short  weight. 
harmful  or  adulterated  food.  And  stale  food 
la  not  nece&sarUy  any  of  these. 

"The  laws  don't  cover  nutritional  value  of 
foods,"  aald  FDA  cannery  ln^)ector  Jamea 
McHwee.  "Just  whether  or  not  It's  harmful." 
In  the  case  of  meat  or  bread,  It  may  become 
shortwelght  as  it  ages.  Then  inspectors  can 
move  In  and  threaten  to  revoke  licenses. 

But  this  catches  the  ofl'ender  on  a  techni- 
cality. Besides,  officials  don't  bave  xiuut  to 
care  much  at>out  freshness.  If  we  had  to 
worry  about  food  codes,  we'd  have  to  triple 
our  staff."  said  San  Francisco  health  center 
supervisor  San  toe  Sanchez. 

However,  some  government  regulatory 
agencies  know  the  food  codee.  The  San 
Francisco  inspectors,  for  example,  have  codes 
for  dairy  products.  Also,  cannery  Inspection 
officials  In  the  CalKomia  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  the  codes  for  canned 
goods  with  low  acid  content.  Since  low  acid 
products  could  support  the  growth  of  bot- 
ulism, a  deadly  bacteria.  CalLf(u-nla  law  re- 
quires tbat  the  codes  of  these  producu  be 
registered  with  the  FDA. 

But  since  there  is  no  requirement  for  the 
agencies  to  release  their  codes  to  the  pubUc. 
tbey  adamantly  refuse  to  do  so.  "The  codes 
are  confidential  to  protect  the  canner" 
aecretarles  for  FDA  officials  say  routinely  be- 
fore hanging  up  on  you, 

What  the  canner  is  being  protected  from 
Is  not  a  topic  they  will  diecuae.  State  meat 
Inspection  supervisor  Mel  Wahl  said.  "We 
can't  as  a  public  agency  give  out  the  code*. 
It  would  be  like  giving  out  the  formulas  of 
the  plants." 

legislation  Is  pending  In  Washington  and 
Sacramento  which  would  require  legible 
underrtandable  puU  dates  on  perishable 
foods,  making  the  degree  of  food  freahness 
a  legitimate  item  for  both  government  regu- 
lation  and   consumer   Information, 

In  Washington,  the  bill  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(H.R.  17006),  authored  by  Rep.  Farbrteln 
and  sponsored  by  some  58  congressmen,  in- 
cluding San  Frmncl«co'B  Philip  Burton.  The 
issue,  now  in  the  House  Sub-committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  been  postponed  until  Jan- 
uary. 1971,  but  observers  generally  agree  that 
If  any  ftx)d-oodlng  bill  can  pass,  it  will  be 
thla  one. 

Parbsteln  also  Is  peUtlonlng  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaalon.  asking  that  its  section  5 
on  deceptive  practices  be  amended  to  In- 
clude food  codee.  When  the  ^TC  meets  Sept. 
1  to  make  Its  staff  report  on  perishable  and 
canned  foods.  Farbsteln'a  petitions  will  ask 
for  a  definite  ahelf-ltfe  to  be  listed  clearly 
on  such  products*  labels. 

MOXZOaiCAZ. 

In  Sacramento,  the  picture  Is  more  dismal. 
State  Senator  Anthony  C.  BeUenson  (I>-I>oe 
Angeles)  has  authored  two  bills  which  are 
now  dying  In  committee— one  on  open  pull 
dating  of  bakery  products,  another  on  open 
dating  of  dairy  products. 

Bob  Tolgo.  Sen.  Bellenson'a  legtsIaUve 
aide,  attributes  the  bilU'  demise  to  pressure 
on  the  l^rlalators  from  the  powerful  grocers' 
lobbies — and  to  the  lack  of  strong  public 
opinion. 

Consumer  q>okesmen  testified  for  the  bills 
before  the  oommltteee.  but  did  not  conduct 
any  all-out  drive  on  food  codes.  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Slegel.  cxBcuUve  director  of  tbe  Asaoclatlan 
of  California  Consumers,  aald.  "It  wasn't  one 
of  the  key  consumer  lasuea.  In  relation  to  the 
total  volume  of  consumer  complalnta.  ind- 
denta  of  stale  food  are  relatively  amall."  How- 
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evtr,  Mn.  Slegel  hsa  recently  changed  her 
mind.  She  »ld  she  w«!  ihocked  by  >ome  ol 
the  Ouardlan's  findings  and  Is  currently  or- 
gwuang  local  consumer  group*  to  do  «  com- 
plete Burvev  on   eondlUona  In  the  marketa. 

The  grocers'  position  Is  unchanged.  TTiey 
vehementlT  and  almost  unanimously  oppose 
the  open-dating  bills.  Stan  Johnson,  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Orocers  Associa- 
tion—representing some  n  counties  and  1400 
stores— stated  the  reasons  tor  opposing  the 
Betlenson  bill. 

■The  grocer  puts  forth  e»ery  effort  to  get 
fresh  producu  at  the  lowest  price  to  the  con- 
sumer "  Johnson  said.  "Hes  got  to  In  order  to 
l)e  competitive:  he's  vulnerable. 

"Actually  we're  getting  more  complaints 
about  out-of-itock  fod  than  food  which  Is 
not  rresb  The  happy  medium  Is  not  open- 
dating  but  well-trained  store  people  who  ar« 
regularly   rotating  stoct" 

BKEAO  DEALaaS 

John  McCarthy,  disUlbutor  lor  Langendorf 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hesitating  to  order  ior  fear  of  losing  sales. 
But  most  of  our  sales  people  know  how  much 
to  order,"  she  said. 

saraWAT  pabaoox 

Paradoilcally,  Safeway  stares,  which  pride 
themselves  on  having  maintained  an  •■open- 
dating"  system  since  the  19406,  oppose  the 
open-dating  bills  ■The  customer  has  a  right 
to  know  and  should  be  Informed,  as  to  what 
she  U  buying,'  states  a  Safeway  position  pa- 
per.  But  later  It  reveals  Its  true  colors.  Sale- 
way  says  regulauona  which  would  stand- 
ardlM  the  sbell-Ufe  of  foods  are  uneconomic. 
••.  .  .  Experiments  with  open  'pull'  or  'off- 
sale*  dates  .  .  .  have  been  unfavorable  and. 
In  our  opinion,  may  even  lessen  our  abUlty 
to  rotate  stocks  In  a  manner  at  all  times  to 
assure  fresh  products  for  our  customers." 
Shelf  life  standards.  It  says,  would  be  ■a  dls- 
incenuve"  to  Improving  the  quality,  freshness 
and  thus  the  shelf-UIe  of  lu  products. 

Perhaps  we  can  concede  Safeways  point 
about  the  question  of  Incentive,  but  Safe- 
ways  opposition  to  the  open-dating  bills  does 
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B^kerl-e,  said,  ■  6,.n  dating  Is  ->«-^Vo^      L\' 'u^^Te  ^'SurtUTue'rnat'rveTf 
,ust   g«   housewives  confused.  F«ah_bre^.d      °^KP«„p,„  p„»  ^^^  „„  ^  products 


-It's  not  healthy.' 
Milk  and  dairy  executives  are 


Milk  and  dairy  executives  are  of"""s"'  cation  program,  on  the  ime  ot   the  Jewell 

over  tne  pro.p«:t  of  '•fl"'^"?  °P«J  ^°/o  S'^°  ^^^  Its  ■open-dauss'^  to  custom- 

^^I^OO^-p^r^^Tfort-^en^J^pTe^Tt^"  ers.  ^ouS^ .k«:utlves  suggest   they  might 

city?'  screamed  Mickey  Davis,  ««'«i°»?^     ""STl^t '  u.  ekamln.  the  sincerity  ot  Safe- - 

ager  of  Christopher  Milk,  when  :  asked  nm  ^       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  indeed  have  con-     U  a  mechanical  problem.  Our  older  machines 

about  ot>en  dating.  "As  long  as  we  know  now  J ,.„..j    ..„„.„^.,i„»  ■■   Mariv   Safe-     can  onlv  nrlnt  letters  and  numbers,  nopt  clear 


about  open  dating.  "AS  long  as  we  tuowuuw       "-'-,„,,(.    ..op,n-daUng."   Many    Safe- .. 

lo  control  our  products,  we  think  Ihats  aU     s^^  products.  Mrs    Wright's  salad  dressing,      dates'   He   said   Lucky   may   try   to  switch 


"It's  not  a  code."  said  Boopes  of  these 
findings.  "I  use  numbers  to  date  my  checks." 
On  June  5.  he  writes  0606? 

THK     PUASnC     TV^'ISTES 

Also,  the  freshneea  ot  Safeway  bread  la 
code-dated  by  the  color  of  the  plosUc  twister. 
Hoopes  said  there  la  also  a  number  on  the 
twister.  InxUcaung  a  pull-date.  Tlxough  I 
have  often  looked  for  such  a  number.  I  have 
never  found  It. 

I  aaked  Mr.  Hoopes  about  Safeway^s  color 
code.  "I  don't  think  we  would  want  to 
educate  the  consumer  as  to  our  color  coding." 
he  said.  "It  would  be  meaningless  to  her  " 
(See  chart  for  breakdown  ot  code.) 

Again.  Safeway  bread— Airway .  Ovenlresh 
and  Skylark— la  often  sold  as  fresh  after  the 
pull  date.  For  Instance.  In  the  Safeway  on 
Ocean  Ave  on  Friday  July  24.  blue  twister 
seeame  rolls  (fresh  the  previous  Saturday) 
were  selling  as  fresh.  According  to  a  Safeway 
rotation  chart,  they  should  have  l)een  sold 
at  reduced  prices  on  Tuesday — about  three 
days  after  they  were  fresh 

Mayf  air  and  Lucky  use  more  complea  codes 
(see  chart) .  On  request,  executives  and  store 
clerks  will  explain  them  to  consumers.  But 
they  offer  little  jusUlIcatlon  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  codee. 

■There  Un^t  much  ol  a  rationale,"  said 
James  Stell,  Lucky  vice  president  In  charge 
of  admlnlstiutlon  and  finance.  "A  lot  of  this 


can  only  print  letters  and  numbers, 


we  need  to  do.^ 
The  milk  mdustry  has  marshalled  surveys 


for'  Instance,    are    plainly    marked    with    a  to  less  decepUve  kinds  of  dating. 

L  mdustry  nas  marsn~.~=^.^.      ,^„  „^^s,r  puuaate.  r\.r  instance.  10-8-  But    like    Maytalr    and     Safeway.    Lucky 

ot  the  cost  effecu  of  open-dating  t?  b°^"'      ,o  ^„„^  t^at  (itober  8.  1970  U  the  last  date  management   has   qualms  about   the  ooen- 

lu  point.  The  most  recent,  don-  l?  "b";"^-     ,^    product  should  be  sold  or  anyway,  sold  dating  leglalsUon.  "No  one  arjues  with  the 

,„,!;     .„.    ,>,.    MiiK    industrv    Foundation.     tne_  P™^^"  snou.u  -^  •^i  ^^^^  ^^  ^  meanlniftu  code."  sava  Slell.  "But 


1970.    lor    the    Milk    Industry    ..  at  luU  nrloe 

comes  to  the  same  conclusions  as  earlier  milk  at  fuU  price. 

inrtii.trt    aurvevs ll)      thai     UlC    QUiUly    Ol  w..«    »                                  ^    ..        ^ 

S2r.^tennI^.USed   mukls  compa-  At  the  Safeway  headquarters  In  Oakland^ 

?Sre(2Mhat  milk  sold  past  the  code-dated  in    the    executive    inner    sanctum.    I^renio 

Ire^iOTaiy  slUI  fresh,  and  (3)  that  cost,  do  Hoopes.  the  vice  president  m  charge  of  sup- 

ieSerallv  Increase  under  open  dating  because  ply.   leaned  over  hla  broad   mahogany   desk 

more  dellven^re  requlS  to  keep  fresh-  and.  with  a  young  public  relations  aide  at 

est  milk  m  stock.                                               ,  his  side,   said   with   a  •""••1"  tf  J^^     ^^,               ^„   ^,  o„ir,ou,.or  .«.  .^^ 

John  Kac«K.  manager  of  the  Northern  Cal-  products  as  we  Produce  ourwlves.  our  phi-      ^  ^..„„,  ^^  „<„  government  agende. 

tomla  Dairy  Association,  stands  by  thst  re-  ia»phy  1.  one  of  pul!  dates  that  can  be  and      ^  ^^      ^  ti<sait»   the   consumer-and 


Dort  "ODen  dating  on  milk  Is  an  anachronls-      are  easily  recognized  by  the  consumer  We've 
Ijori..    vt«r"  w-  "-» ..Th»      ,  .  ,..«»  ,,„»^>u>p  nf  BtjMriv  ruKtomers  who 


tic  phenomenon,"  he  said  emotionally 
quality  of  •  bottle  ot  milk  Is  better  than  It 
was  five  years  ago.  and  muk-daong  was  an- 
achronistic even  then.  If  there's  a  problem, 
let  a  consumer  handle  It  on  an  Individual 
complaint  basis,  not  Impose  upon  an  entire 
industry- a  struggling  Industry— an  un- 
economic prospect." 

The  milk  industry  report  states  that  the 
average  shelf  Ule  of  pasteurlaed  grade  A 
milk  at  40  degrees  P  U  20  days.  However. 
Farbsteln  and  other  sponsors  of  the  bill  tor 
open-dating  accept  the  shelf  life  of  milk 
when  stored  at  a  lower  temperature — 33  de- 
grees F — as  only  seven  days. 

Stores  now  using  open-daUng  report  none 
of    the   cost    increases    which    opponents    of 


got  a  large  number  ot  steady  customers  who 
shop  milk  by  the  date." 

But  milk  Is  one  ot  those  Items  where  the 
pull  date  Is  concealed — Imprinted  In  wax 
(no  ink  used)  on  the  pour  spout  ot  the 
carton.  Hoopea  explained  that  Safeway  pack- 
ing machinery  cannot  print  clearly  on  wax, 
but,  he  said,  the  clerks  can  understand  the 
date  to  rotate  the  milk  efficiently. 

However.  I  told  them  I  checked  three  dif- 
ferent Son  Francisco  Safeways  on  July  IS, 
24  and  2«.  and  found  Lucerne  milk  that  was 
past  the  code  date  and  that,  by  Safeway 
rotation  policy,  should  have  been  dumped 
as  many  as  four  days  earlier.  This  was  a 
revelation  to  P.B.  man  Duane  Carlstrom  who 
worked  his  wsy  through  college  In  Safeway 


open-dating  tear.  The  Berkeley  Co-op.  which  stores.  "If  we  had  outdated  milk  when  I 
handles  Oold'n  Rich  and  Knudsens  dairy  was  a  clerk.  I  was  stood  up  In  the  comer  and 
products,  posts  explanations  ot  codes  right  on 


the  refrigerator  case 

"The  store  clerks  are  more  careful  to  an- 
ticipate the  sales  .  and  more  careful  about 
the  rotation  of  the  products  In  the  dairy 
case."  Berkeley  co-op  home  economist  Mary 
Oullberg  testified  last  January  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  tor  Consximers  on  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

Two  months  ago  In  Chicago,  the  Jewell 
Pood  Stores  chain  began  an  experimental 
campaign  to  educate  consumers  atwut  codes. 
They  gave  consumers  access  to  their  com- 
plete guidebook  tor  the  oodea.  And  last  week 


wu  a  clerk.  I  wmc  scooa  up 
often  ftlmcet  reduced  to  te*r».'"  he  said  "Tou 
cannot  find  a  more  pure  and  wholesome 
product  than  our  mUk." 

Other  code  dates  on  Safewey  products  are 
more  difficult  to  read  than  the  code  on  Sale- 
way'B  milk.  Code  dates  are  color-camoudaged 
or  placed  on  the  back  of  products.  Numbers 
on  vacuum-packed  meat  are  especially  decep- 
tive— carefully  stamped  In  blue  Ink  on  the 
only  red  portion  of  the  Safeway  label.  Also. 


need  for  a  meaningful  code."  says  8t«ll. 

I'm   not   sure  a   puU   dat«  should   be   uni- 

lonnly  applied." 

Oddly,  most  delicatessen  mercbandlseni 
are  enthusiastic  about  open  pull  date  legis- 
lation- But  then  most  of  them  have  been 
subscribing  to  the  American  Meat  Institute's 
voluntary  system  of  coding  (see  chartt  for 
some  years    Said   the  distributor  for  Oscar 


are  trying  to  educate   the 

they  should-  Tou  don't  want  a  pack  date — 

you  want  a  pull  date  on  a  package.  A  quality 

Insurance  day.  It's  a  real   commitment   of 

freshness." 

Even  as  this  goes  to  press,  the  coding 
gome  goe*  on.  George  Schaefer,  the  purchas- 
ing agent  for  Orowheat  Bakeries,  called  the 
other  day  to  ask  Whether  the  Guardian  wsa 
printing  Orowheat'a  bread  code  I  told  him 
we  were. 

He  was  dutressed.  "We  cant  let  our  com- 
peUtlon  know  the  code."  be  said.  If  you've 
got  It  and  we  are  going  to  publish  U.  we're 
going  to  change  It,  even  If  It  U  the  first  time 
we've  changed  it  In  18  years." 

CiDABzrrc  CoDts 

Codes  are  printed  or  stamped  on  end  of 
carton. 

American  Tobacco :  Brands— Carlton, 
Lucky  Strikes.  Pall  Mall.  Herbert  Tarerton. 
TareytoD  and  SUva  Thins.  SK  (example  of 
code). 

A  two  letter  month-year  pull  date.  First 
letter  stands  for  month  based  on  the  word 
"Ambidextrous."  Second  letter  la  year:  I.e.. 
A  is  Jan.  and  I  Is  1070:  M  Is  Feb..  J  Is  1071; 
B  Is  Mar..  K  Is  1D72;  I  Is  Apr.  L  Is  1073.  SS 
means  pull  after  Dec..  1073. 

Brown    &    Williamson :    Brands — Bel    Air, 


the   numbers  contain  zeroes  and  no  break  ,     ^ 

between  the  month  and  day  of  month  so     Kool.  Raleigh  and  Viceroy.  OB  (example  of 

'^Jf*S2^d'\hro^^?SS.^'ofTtd.ted  *^*  year-month   pull   date.   Digit  refer,  to 

plete  guidebook  for  the  oooea.  Ana  ia«  w«a      JJf^  ?„L^^keS^^au     a^VwS  year,  letter  refer,  to  month:  l.e..  O  Is  J970 

JeweU  reported  that  proflu.  not  corta.  bad      goods    "f^""^^:^^^^^^..  ^^1  ind  A  is  Jan.:  1  U  1071.  B  is  Feb.:  3  Is  1073. 

lnere«>ed  with  open  dating.  In  a  telephone       -fruaranteed  ^^^^^^"^^.^  ib  iTtS  O  U  Mar  OK  means  pull  after  May.  1970. 

^■S^BlZ^I  fS'S-S'IS  -w.i£E=^SHr' 

had     some     out-of-stock     problems— clerks     July  8. 


A  letter-number  pull  date.  Number  stands 


September  2,  1970 

for  year.  Letter  stands  for  month,  based  on 
the  words  "quality  smoke":  l.e..  Q  Is  Jan. 
and  0  Is  1070;  U  U  Feb..  1  Is  1971;  A  la  Mar.. 
3  Is  1072.  SO  means  pull  after  Aug..  1070. 

p  Lorlllard:  Brands — Kent.  Newport.  Old 
Oold.  Spring  and  True.  HO  (example  of 
code). 

A  letter-number  pull  date.  Number  stands 
for  year.  Letter  stands  for  month  based  on 
the  words  "black  or  white";  l.e..  B  Is  Jan. 
and  0  Is  1070:  L  Is  Feb .  1  la  1071;  A  Is  Mar.. 
2  Is  1970.  HO  means  pull  after  Sept..  1970. 

R  J.  Reynolds :  Brands — Camel.  Doral. 
Salem  and  Winston.  HJ  (example  of  code) . 

A  two  letter  pull  date.  First  letter  refer, 
to  month,  second  to  year:  i.e..  A  la  Jan.  and 
J  Is  1970:  B  la  Feb.,  K  is  1971;  C  Is  Mar,  L 
IS  1973   HJ  means  pull  after  Aug..  1970. 

Do  Not  BiTT  &rALE  Bbeao,  Sous  MitJC.  Rorrmo 
Meat— BaiAK  Your  SuPCTMARitrr  Cooes 

(A  special  Guardian  offer— The  main  super- 
market codes  and  how  to  break  them) 

BASIC  DEriHmoNs 
Pull  date — Last  date  product  should  be  sold 

at  regular  price.  After  that  date.  It  should 

be  reduced  In  price,  returned  to  distributor. 

thrown  out  or    (sometimes    In   the   case  of 

meat)    ground  Into  hamburger. 

Pack  date — Date  the  product  was  wrapped 

or  packaged.  Judge  for  yourself  how  freah  it 

Is. 

Shelf  life — Length  of  time  that  the  product 

will   suy   fresh   under   Ideal    handling   and 

temperature. 

Main  codes — 1.  Calendar  or  month-date — a 

four  or  Ave  digit  number  telling  year  (usually 

0  at  front  or  end  of  code  means  1970.  I  Is 

1971.  etc.).  then  month  and  day.  For  instance 

OinisNov.  7. 1970. 
2.  Day    of    year — numbers  l  through  38S 

represent  the  consecutive  days  of  the  year 
■  starting  Jan.  1.  Usually  Indicates  pack  dale. 
t     Aug  I91s33l5t  day. 

3  Calendar  subtraction — reverse  method  of 
day  of  year  code.  366  is  Jan.  1.  1  la  Dec.  31. 
Count  down.  Aug.  19  Is  l34tb  day. 

4  American  Meat  Institute  or  Supermarket 
Institute — a  four  digit  code,  usually  a  pull 
dale.  Add  the  first  and  last  numbers  for  the 
month.  The  middle  two  digits  (do  not  add) 
are  the  day  of  the  month  For  instance  5313 
ts  Aug.  31. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

located  on  spout  flap  of  carton.  Imprinted 
In  wax  (no  Inki.  A  two.  sometimes  tbl«e. 
dlglt-two  letter  pull  date.  First  two  digits 
mean  date  ot  month.  Letters  stand  for  city. 
Ignore  final  digit.  28  or  23SF1  MEANS  July  33 
(or  the  23rd  of  whatever  month  It  happens 
to  be  I  Is  last  date  mlUc  should  be  sold. 


Color  coded  by  color  of  plastic  twister  and. 
occasionally,  by  letter  stamped  on  end  of 
package. 

Safeway:  Brand— Mrs.  Wright.  Skylark, 
and  Ovenfreah.  Fresh  Monday — orange  twin, 
fresh  Tues.— yellow  twist,  fresh  Weds —no 
delivery,  fresh  Thuts. — red  twist,  treah  Frl. — 
white  twist,  fresh  Bat. — blue  twist. 

Lucky:  Brand— Harvest  Day  and  Variety. 
Fresh  Monday— blue  twist— L.  freah  Tues.— 
green  twist— O.  fresh  Weds. — no  delivery, 
fresh  Thurs. — gray  twist — C,  tresh  Frl. — pink 
twist — K,  treah  Sat. — white  twist — T. 

Maytalr:  Brand — Mayfreah.  Fresh  Mon- 
day— blue  twist — B.  fresh  Tues. — red  twist — 
H.  fresh  Weds— no  delivery,  treah  Thurs. — 
orange  twist — O.  tresh  Frl —green  twist — O. 
tresh  Bat —Yellow  twist — Y. 

KXUK  SND  CtEJM 

(Shelf  life  of  7  days  at  36-40'  F.) 

Safeway:  Brand — Lucerne.  7-38  (example 
of  code). 

Located  on  spout  tSap  of  carton,  imprinted 
In  wax  (no  ink).  A  simple  three  digit  pull 
date.  First  number  Is  month.  Second  and 
third  digits  show  dale  of  month.  7-28  MKANS 
July  33  is  last  date  milk  should  be  sold. 

Lucky:  Brand — Lady  Lee.  S0138  or  S1131 
(example  of  code). 

Located  on  spout  flap  of  carton,  Imprinted 
In  wax  (no  Ink) .  A  one-letter,  four-digit  puU 
date.  Ignore  letter  which  Is  plant.  Middle 
dlglta  are  date  of  month.  First  and  la«t  dlglta 
(do  not  add)  are  month.  80138  MEAHS  puU 
Aug.  13.  S1131  MEANS  pull  Nov.  13, 

Mayf  air:  Brand — Arden.  39  or  33SF1  (ex- 
ample  of  code) . 


(Shelf  life  of  2  months  at  3a-40-F.  I  year 
atOtolO'F.) 

Safeway:  Brand — ^Luoerne.  10  (example  of 
code ) . 

Located  on  left  etid  Hap;  Imprinted  In  wax 
(no  Ink).  A  two  digit  pull  date  Indicating 
last  day  of  month  It  should  sell.  10  MEANS 
pull  after  lOlh  of  whatever  month  It  Is. 

Lucky:  Brand— Lady  Lee.  B13  (example  ot 
code). 

Located  on  left  end  panel  of  carton.  A 
three  or  tour  digit  pull  date.  Last  two  dlglta 
are  date  ot  month  First  are  month.  And  then 
add  30  days,  and  that's  the  last  date  product 
should  be  sold.  813  MEANS  Aug.  13.  but  pull 
Sept  13. 

Mayf  air:  Brand- Mayfreah.  HOB  (eumple 
of  code ) . 

Located  on  left  end  flap.  Imprinted  In  wax 
(no  ink).  A  tour  digit  pull  dale  Use  Ameri- 
can Meat  Institute  system  laee  deflnltlona). 
1 109  MEANS  pull  after  Oct.  10. 

COTTSCk    CHZESE 

I  Shelf  lite  of  10  days  at  35-40-  F) 
Safeway :  Brand — Lucerne.  A81BA  or  A71IA 
(example  of  code) . 

Located  on  bottom  of  plastic  container.  A 
tour  or  n»e  unit -code.  Ignore  letters.  First 
number  Is  month.  Second  and  perhaps  third 
numbers  show  date  of  month.  A81BA  means 
Aug.  1  ptUl  date.  A73IA  means  July  31  pull 

Lucky:    Brand- Lady    Lee.    082    or    K133 

I  example  of  code) . 

Located  on  bottom  of  plastic  container  A 
three  or  tour  unit  pull  dale.  Ignore  letter 
lit  there  Is  one)  which  U  the  plant.  First 
and  second  dlgiu  are  date  ot  month.  Final 
digit  Is  month  In  system  of  1-6  la  Jan.  thru 
June,  then  1-fl  Is  July  thru  Dec.  083  means 
pull  Aug  3.  K123  means  pull  Aug.  13 

Maytalr:  Brand- Arden  or  Mayfreah.  N03 
or  N31  (example  ot  code) . 

Located  on  bottom  of  plaatlc  container. 
A  three  unit  pull  date.  Ignore  letter.  Two 
dlBlts  refer  to  date  of  whatever  month  It  Is. 
N03  means  Aug.  3  pull  date.  N31  means 
Aug.  31  or  probably  July  31.  whatever  month 
Ills. 

raXSH    MEAT,   rtSH    AND   POtJLTET 

(Shelf  life  approx.  I  week.  33"  F.,  but  yarles 
per  cut.) 

Safeway;  Brand— Safeway  "guaranteed 
tresh"  ("Manor  House"  poultry).  4  or  34 
( example  of  code ) . 

Located  on  price  label,  Just  below  kind  of 
meat.  Imprinted  (no  Ink  used).  A  two  digit 
pack  date.  4  means  meat  was  wrapped  on 
4th  of  whatever  month  It  Is.  34  means  meat 
WT.S  wrapped  on  34th. 

Lucky:  Brand — Lucky.  I  or  IS  (example  of 
code). 

Located  on  green  portion  of  Lucky  price 
label.  A  two  digit  pack  date.  1  means  meat 
was  wrapped  on  Ist  ot  whatever  month  It  is. 
13  means  meat  was  vrrapped  on  13th. 

Mayfalr:  Brand  Mayfalr.  HH.  TS  {example 
of  code ) . 

Located  on  price  label.  A  two  letter  pack 
date  code.  First  letter  designates  pack  date. 
Second  (Ignore  this)  is  letter  of  packer.  H  Is 
Mon..  K  IS  Tues..  L  Is  Weds .  N  Is  Thurs ,  O 
Is  PH..  T  IS  Sat..  S  Is  Sim..  HH  means  packed 
Mon..  TS  means  packed  Sat. 
aooa 

(Shelf  life  ot  5  to  9  months  at  ao-Sl*  F.  but 
actual  avg.  Is  31  days  In  your  tetrlgerator.) 

Safeway:  Brand — Lucerne  and  Cream  O* 
Crop.  8  314-1  (example  of  code) . 

Located  on  left  panel  of  carton.  Usually 
three  but  her*  Bt»  digit  pull  date.  B«s«l  only 


30791 

nrst  two  (or  three)  digits.  flr»t  Is  month, 
then  date  of  month.  8  31*-1  means  pull  date 
of  Aug.  311  (when  In  doubt,  aak.) 

Lucky:  Brand— Lady  Lee.  ■wa30  (eiampU 
ot  code ) . 

Located  on  left  panel  ot  carton.  A  one-let- 
ter three  digit  code.  Ignore  letter  which  Is 
plant.  A  day  of  the  year  code  (see  deflnltlons) . 
W320  means  pull  220th  day.  Aug.  15. 

Maytalr:  Brand— Mayfresh.  L7-a23  or  7- 
223  I  example  ot  code) . 

Located  on  left  end  of  flap.  A  four  digit 
pull  date.  Ignore  flrst  letter  and  digit.  Dlglta 
following  dash  refer  to  day  of  year  (see  def- 
initions). L7-222  or  7-223  means  pull  after 
222nd  day.  which  Is  Aug.  10. 

VACUtTK-PSCKSD   KXAT  Am  BAOOIT 

(Bacon  shalf  Ute  Is  1  week,  for  meats— ehell 
life  ten  days  after  pull  date. ) 

(Note — bacon  code  dale  is  located  on  left 
panel  of  package.) 

Safeway:  Brand— Safeway  "guarantMd 
fresh  "  0813.  813  or  8-13  (example  of  code) . 

Stamped  on  red  portion  ot  package  label. 
A  two  to  four  digit  pull  date.  Read  flrst  dlg- 
lt(s)  as  month.  Last  two  digits  are  date  of 
month.  0813.  813  or  8-13  means  Aug.  IS  U 
last  date  meat  should  be  sold. 

Lucky:  Brand— Lady  Lee.  0IS9  or  0192  (ex- 
ample of  oode) . 

Stamped  on  back  and  bottom  ot  package 
where  opening  Instructions  are.  A  two  to 
four  digit  pull  date.  Like  Lucky  milk,  middle 
dlglU  are  date  of  month.  First  and  last  digits 
are  month  0139  means  pull  Sept.  13.  0102 
means  pull  Dec.  B. 

Maytalr:  Brand— Mayfalr.  8171  or  817-1 
(example  of  code ) . 

Located  on  back,  on  bottom  of  pkg.  A  four 
digit  pull  date.  Dse  American  Meat  InsUtute 
system  (see  deflnltlons) .  8171  or  817-1  means 
Sept.  17  Is  last  date  It  should  be  sold. 

VACUTTM   PACKXn   SCXSTS 

(Bologna,  aalaml,  luncheon  meata.  etc.  Not 
bacon.) 

MorreU/Bob  Oscrow:  0908  and  6084  (ei- 
amplea  of  oode) . 

Located  on  bottom  seal  of  pkg.,  near  pull 
tab  If  there  Is  one.  A  four  digit  pull  date. 
When  flrst  digit  is  sero.  oode  Is  a  month-data 
code— flrst  two  digits  are  month,  last  tiro 
digits  are  date  ot  month,  when  first  digit 
Is  NOT  aero,  code  follows  American  Meat 
Institute  format — add  ouuide  digits  for 
month.  Middle  digits  are  date  of  month.  0908 
is  month-date  code,  means  Sept.  8.  pull  date. 
6084  Is  HM.l.  code,  means  Sept  8.  pull  date. 
Exception — Morrell  smoked  ham.  31  (ex- 
ample of  code) .  Located  on  price  label,  upper 
left  hand  comer.  A  two  digit  PACK  data. 
Digits  are  day  of  month  product  was  packed, 
81  means  product  was  packed  81st  of  what- 
ever month  it  Is. 

Oscar  Mayer:  4374Y  and  44  (example  of 
oode). 

Four  or  five  unit  code  is  located  on  bottom, 
back  of  pkg. 
Two  digit  code  Is  located  on  price  label. 
Four  or  Ave  unit  oode  Is  puU  date.  Ignore 
flnal  letter  See  American  Meat  InsUtute  code 
format.  Two  digit  code  is  pull  dsM  referring 
to  the  last  week  product  should  be  sold.  In 
system  where  flrst  week  In  Jan.  Is  SI.  Isst 
week  in  Dec  is*52. 

4274Y  MEANS  pull  date  Aug    27. 
44  MEANS  pull  44th  Week  of  year,  which  Is 
last  week  in  Aug. 
Armour:  3314  (example  of  code). 
Located  at  bottom  ot  pkg..  at  right  angle  to 
Armour  label. 

A  four  digit  pull  date.  See  deflniuon.  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute  Coda. 
3314  means  pull  July  31. 
BACOH 

(All  codes  located  on  left  side  of  pkg.) 
MorreU/Bob  Oatrow:   0816  and  4184   («»- 

amples  ot  code) 

A   four   digit   pull   date.    See  MORBELL/ 

OSTROW  vacuum-pked.  meau. 

0816  MEANS  pull  Aug.  16. 


30792 

41S4  MEANS  pull  Aug.  16. 

Dubuque.  0830  leuunple  of  code) 

A  four  digit  monch-dat«  code. 

Pint  two  diglte  are  month.  Second  tvo  are 
dBte  of  moDtb.  Code  \s  ■>  PACK  date,  not  a 
puU  date. 

OB30  MEANS  bacon  was  paclUKed  Aug.  20. 

Bormel  (George  A.  Honnel  Co.):  851  IMP 
aod  laisa  109P  (examples  of  code). 

A  three  to  nine  unit  code  Ignore  199P 
which  refers  to  an  Inspection  number.  Code 
la  a  month-date  PACK  date.  First  digit  refer* 
to  month.  Second  digit  refers  to  da;  of 
month.  1  meana  packed  In  A.M.  2  means 
packed  in  PM  851  199F  MEANS  packed  on 
Auk  5  in  morning-  12133  199P  MEANS 
packed  on  Dec.  13  In  afternoon. 


twister 


letter 


{ Ood«d     by     colored 

stamped  on  end  of  bag.) 

American  Bakerles/Langendorf /Mayf reah : 
Pr«h  Men, — blue  twist — B.  fresh  Tues- — red 
twist — R.  fresh  Weds. — no  delivery,  fresh 
Thurs.— orange  twist — O,  freah  Frl. — green 
twist— O.   fresh  Sat.— yellow  twist — T. 

Kllpatrlck:  freah  Mon.^-orangc  twist,  freah 
T\ies. — white  twist,  fresh  Weds. — no  delivery, 
fresh  Thurs. — yellow  twist,  fresh  1^1. — blue 
twist,  fresh  Sat.  red  twist. 

TTT  ContlnentaJ/Wonderbread ;  fresh 
Moo — red  twist,  freah  Tues. — white  twist, 
freah  Weds- — no  delivery,  fresh  Thurs. — 
yellow  twist,  fresh  Pri. — organge  twist,  freah 
Sat. — green  twist. 

Orowheat :  fresh  Mon. — blue  twist — B. 
fresh  Tuea. — yellow  twist — T.  fresh  Weds. — 
no  delivery,  fresh  Thurs. — green  twist — O, 
freah  Pli. — pink  twist — P.  fresh  Sat.— white 
twist — W. 

Danr  paooncTS 
Christopher /'Berkeley  Farms:  Tricky  code. 
We  couldn't  break  it  and  they  wouldn't  tell 
ua  how.  except  that  It  changea  each  week. 
Readers  are  lnvU«d  to  break  It. 
4333  (example  of  tnllk  code). 
NOHfl  (example  of  code  on  cottage  cheeae 
and  sour  cream ) . 

Borden's/'Knudsen's:  milk,  cottage  cheea« 
and  sour  cream. 

SOH7.  SP70H7  or  DOH7:  and  S1H7  (exam- 
ples of  code) 

Located  on  pour  spout  of  milk,  on  bottom 
of  plastic  container  on  cottage  cheeee  and 
sooir  cream. 

A  four  to  six  unit  pull  date.  Ignore  every- 
thing but  last  three  units.  Of  those,  the  let- 
ten  stands  for  month  In  system  of  A  la 
Jan..  B  la  Feb..  C  Is  Mar.  etc.  except  X  la 
Sept.  date.  Digits  stand  for  date  of  month. 

SOH7.  SF70H7  or  DOH7  means  pull  Aug. 
7. 
81B7  means  ptiil  Aug.  17. 
Spreckels/' Southland  Corporation : 
Milk:  OC7  (example  of  code). 
Located  on  pour  spout. 
A  three  unit  pull  date.  Ignore  letter.  Digits 
are  date  of  month. 

OC7  MEANS  pull  7th  Of  Whatever  month 
It  Is. 

Cottage  cheese  and  aour  cream:  OH0  (ex- 
ample of  code). 

Located  on  bottom  of  plastic  container. 
A  three  unit  pull  date.  Letter  Is  month  in 
system  of  A  Is  Jan..  B  Is  Feb.,  C  la  Mar.,  etc. 
Digits  are  day  of  month. 
OBfl  MEANS  pull  Aug.  0th. 
Foremost /Marin  Dell : 
Milk:  SF-08  (example  of  code). 
Located  oo  pour  apout.  Imprinted  In  wax 
(no  Ink). 
A  two  digit  pull  date.  Ignore  SP. 
Digits  stand  for  date  of  month. 
8F-oe  MEANS  pull  on  Sth  of  whatever 
month  It  is. 

Cottage  cheese: 
1 A8  ( example  of  code) . 
Located  on  bott(»a  of  plastic  container. 
A  three  unit  pull  date.  Ignore  letur.  Digits 
stand  for  date  of  month. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lAfi  MEANS  pull  on  IBth  of  whatever 
month  It  la. 

Sour  cream:  B17a  (example  of  code). 

Located  on  bottom  of  plasUc  container. 

A  one  letter-three  digit  pull  date.  Ignore 
letter.  First  and  second  digits  are  date  of 
month.  Last  digit  Is  month  In  system  of  1-8 
Is  Jan.  thru  June,  then  1-6  la  July  thru 
Dec. 

H172  MEANS  pull  August  17. 

CAN  NXD  GOODS 

Even  on  the  stores  own  brands,  the  codes 
are  different  for  every  product. 

For  Instance  Safeway's  Townhouse  diced 
beets  are  coded  BNeos  PFQDJ,  but  Town- 
house canned  t>eeU  are  coded  1082. 

Though  canned  goods  are  eventually  per- 
ishable, right  now  there  Is  no  way  for  the 
consumer  to  unscramble  each  code  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  Juat  hope  that  what  U  Inside  Is 
only  a  year  old. 


September  2,  1970 


HOW  CLOSE  CAN  YOtJ  GET  TO  BEING 
A  CASUALTY? 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUFOBMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffust  14.  1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  a 
young  Anny  officer  from  my  district  was 
one  of  two  survivors  of  the  recent  tragic 
helicopter  crash  that  took  the  lives  of  32 
men  in  Vietnam.  Capt.  Eric  P.  Reid.  a 
career  soldier  with  a  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice during  5  years  in  the  Army  and  two 
tours  of  Vietnam,  copiloted  the  big  CH-47 
Chinook  helicopter  which  was  shot  down 
by  enemy  fire  near  Saigon.  Captain  Reid 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte  Reid 
of  San  Lorenzo.  His  wife.  Patricia  Lewis 
Reid.  and  two  sons  also  reside  in  San 
Lorenzo.  I  join  with  his  family  In  thanks- 
giving for  his  safety,  and  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  Oakland  Tribune  account  of 
the  incident: 

How  Close  Cam  Tou  Orr  To  BstNO  a 
Casualtt? 
San  Lobenzo. — Mrs.  Patricia  Reid  was  con- 
cerned yesterday  when  she  heard  a  radio  news 
report  that  an  Eastbay  soldier  was  Injured  In 
a  helicopter  crash  in  Vietnam. 

She  was  shocked  and  relieved  when  a 
Tribune  reporter  called  her  later  and  In- 
formed her  that  Capt.  Eric  P.  Reid.  her 
husband,  was  one  of  the  two  survlvora  of 
the  crash  that  took  the  Uvea  of  30  others  on 
the  chopper.  klUed  two  soldiers  on  the  ground 
and  injured  five  other  ground  troops. 

Capt.  Beld,  23.  was  the  co-pllot  of  a  big 
CH47  Chinook  helicopter  that  was  trans- 
porting troops  of  the  IMth  Brigade  when 
it  was  hit  by  a  burst  of  enemy  macblnegun 
fire  and  crashed  near  Saigon. 

"Aa  we  started  falling,'*  Reid  said  In  an 
Interview  at  Chu  Lal  yesterday.  "1  noticed 
that  my  aircraft  commander  waa  dead,  and 
there  was  an  orange  glow  coming  from  be- 
hind me.  I  turned  and  aaw  the  entire  inside 
of  the  ship  was  on  tire. 

"The  ship  stopped  fulling,  and  I  remember 
looaenlng  my  shoulder  rig  and  safety  belt  and 
pmhlng  myself  out  the  emergency  erlt."  he 
said.  "When  I  hit  the  ground.  I  started  roll- 
ing away,  down  the  slope.  I  don't  remember 
what  happened  for  a  while  after  that." 

One  other  person  aboard  the  craft  escaped 
with  severe  bums,  but  military  officials  de- 
clined to  Identify  him  Immediately. 

Beld  said  the  next  thing  he  remembers  was 
erawUng  back  up  the  hill  and  flndlng  the 


Chinook   destroyed — "being    magnesium.    It 
burned  completely  and  left  only  aah." 

Beld  suffered  only  bruises,  and  was  released 
from  the  Cbu  Lal  hospital  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Reid.  who  Uvea  in  a  townhouse  at 
15716  Washington  Ave.,  said  her  husband 
Is  due  home  from  Vietnam  in  38  days. 

•I  wrote  him  Just  last  night  that  with  only 
Qve  weeks  to  go,  everything  Is  Just  about 
through."  aald  the  pretty  housewife  as  her 
Rons.  Ricky.  1V4.  »nd  Les,  4.  scurried  around 
the  living  room. 

"I  Just  cant  explain  how  lucky  X  feel  and 
how  grateful  that  out  of  all  the  victims,  my 
husband  walked  away  with  Just  a  few 
scratches." 

She  said  her  husband  Is  a  career  man  with 
the  Army,  and  Is  completing  his  second  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been  awarded 
two  Bronze  Stars  and  an  Air  Medal  during 
his  two  year-long  to\u-s  In  the  combat  sone. 

Mre.  Beld  said  both  she  and  her  husband 
enjoy  their  mUltary  life,  although  she  aald 
the  separations  are  difficult.  They  have  been 
mairled  for  five  years,  and  they've  been 
separated  more  than  two-and -one- half  years. 

But  her  husband  has  received  rapid  ad- 
vancement In  the  Army.  He  enlisted  aa  « 
private  In  1966,  after  graduating  from  San 
Lorenio  High  School.  The  following  year  he 
attended  officers  candidate  school  and  waa 
commlaalo&ed  a  second  lieutenant. 

He  was  then  sent  to  Vietnam  as  a  tank 
oonxmander.  where  he  won  the  Bronze  Stars, 
one  for  gallantry  and  the  other  for  merito- 
rious service. 

Last  year  he  attended  tbe  Army's  flight 
school  and  won  his  wings.  He  Just  began  his 
second  Vietnam  tour  last  October. 

Reid  la  currently  serving  as  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  178  Assault  Support  Helicopter  Co., 
of  tbe  23nl  Infantry  Division,  stationed  at 
Chu  Lal. 
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HON.   O.  ROBERT  WATKINS 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursdav.  August  13, 1970 
Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  oX  my 
recent  hospitalization,  I  was  urwble  to 
l>articipate  in  the  many  flne  tributes  paid 
to  our  late  coUeague,  the  Honorable  O. 
Robert  Watkihs  of  Pennsylvania.  I  waa 
Indeed  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  death  of  my  good  friend 
who  I  will  always  consider  one  of  the 
most  likable  Tersons  I  have  ever  known. 
Bob  Watxxns  was  a  man's  kind  of  man 
and  Ills  word  was  always  his  bond.  Not 
only  was  he  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant, he  was  '.  successful  businessman,  a 
successful  sportsman,  and  a  successful 
leader.  He  possessed  a  certain  quality  of 
human  understanding,  working  hard  to 
help  his  fellow  man  to  make  this  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  Bob  Watkins  well  considered  him 
a  great  American  and  a  great  gentleman 
and  no  man  could  ever  hope  for  a  finer 
epitaph.  I  most  sincerely  count  it  u  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve  In  the 
same  Congress  in  which  he  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bop  WATKura'  untimely 
death  has  created  a  void  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. We  are  comforted,  however,  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  lives  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  served  with 
him. 

Mre.  King  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  wife  and  beloved  family  our  deepest 
and  slncerest  sympathy. 


PROUD  POLISH  RECORD 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNKCTtCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Auinut  1*.  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  31  years 
ago  on  September  1.  1939,  Nazi  troops 
launched  an  unprovoked  attack  against 
Poland,  signaling  the  first  of  Hitler's 
military  drives  to  dominate  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  Dnalded  by  any  ally, 
Poland's  small  army  was  the  first  to  offer 


any  forceful  resistance  to  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion. - 

Polish  cavalry  faced  tanks,  while  the 
infantry  stood  up  to  the  fearsome  Nazi 
blitzkrieg,  unintimidated  by  the  awesome 
superiority  of  the  most  powerful  army 
the  world  bad  ever  seen.  Though  the 
Polish  forces  could  hold  off  their  invad- 
ers for  only  a  few  weeks,  underground 
resistance  to  the  occupation  plagued  the 
Nazis  throughout  the  war.  On  August  1, 
1944,  200.000  Poles  gave  their  lives  dur- 
ing a  massive  uprising  in  the  capital  city 
of  Warsaw.  Thousands  of  other,  less 
dramatic   Instances  of   resistance   bear 
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witness  to  the  tenacity  of  the  Polish 
people  In  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
freedoms. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe.  Polish  forces 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  Western 
war  fighting  with  allied  troops  in  the 
battles  of  Britain  and  Narvick,  and  else- 
where in  Italy,  Prance,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

On  September  1,  we  observe  both  an 
infamous  aggression  against  a  peaceful 
people,  and  the  courageous  efforts  of 
those  people  to  resist  and  overcome  their 
Invaders.  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
are  justly  proud  of  that  record. 


SEfi ATE— Tuesday,  September  8,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jakis  B.  Aix«j, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Ch^lain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
U  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
providence  which  has  brought  us  to  this 
hour,  for  Thy  protection  and  guidance 
in  work  and  in  travel,  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  underneath  are  The  Ever- 
lasting Arms.  We  thank  Thee  for  work 
completed  and  (or  the  challenge  of  work 
yet  to  be  undertaken. 

Guide  the  Members  of  this  bods  that 
the  rule  of  Thy  higher  will  may  tran- 
scend all  lesser  wills.  Make  us  worthy  of 
these  demanding  days  which  try  men's 
souls  and  cry  aloud  for  wisdom  and  cour- 
age. Help  uB  to  lengthen  our  days  by  in- 
tensity of  living,  to  fill  the  swift  hours 
with  mighty  deeds  and  to  lay  up  treas- 
lures  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt. 

Be  with  all  nations  of  the  world.  Draw 
them  together  in  firm  spiritual  alliance. 
Lift  ail  consultations  for  peace  into  the 
higher  order  of  Thy  kingdom  and  lead  all 
men  in  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy 
name's  ^ake. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


tary  of  the  Senate,  on  September  2, 1970, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  13434.  An  act  to  provide  for  uia  dl«- 
poAltlon  of  judgment  funds  on  depoelt  to 
the  credit  of  the  Hu*lap&l  Trllie  of  the  Hu»- 
lapal  R*6ervatioii.  Arizona.  In  Indi&n  Claims 
Commission  dockew  Noe.  90  »nd  IM,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

BJR.  13716.  An  act  to  improve  and  clarify 
certain  lawa  affecting  the  Coaet  Guard  Re- 
serve: 

H.R.  14097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  commission 
docket  No.  96.  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

ELR.  14827.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  230. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  16410.  An  act  to  nlmburae  tha  Ute 
Tribe  of  tbe  Uintah  and  Ouray  Raaervatlon 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  oonatnict, 
operate,  and  malnuin  the  Uintah  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Utah,  and  for  otbar 
purpoeee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HODSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  2,  1970.  the  Secre- 


DESIQNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wU]  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re«d  the 
following  letter: 

U£.   8XNATX, 

PhssmcHT  rao  txupoek, 
Wtuhinrton,  DX!.,  September  ».  f  »70. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate.  I 
appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Allbu.  a  Senator  from 
tbe  Bute  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  tbe  CbalT  during  my  abeence. 

RicBARD  B.  Rrssnx, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    8UB- 
MTITED  DURINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  2,  1970,  Mr.  Bibli. 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  reported  favorahly.  with 
an  amendment,  on  Septemlwr  4,  1970. 
the  bill  (S.  368)  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition 
of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
Ijoses,  and  submitted  a  report  (No.  91- 
1160)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  September  2.  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

T^e  ACTTING  PRiSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILI£ 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretorles,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  August  24,  1970; 
8  3102.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  4  or 
the  Plah  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  term  during  which 
0»  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  make  Bab- 
erle*  loans  under  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  August  28,  1970: 

8.  8M7.  An  act  to  authorise  tbe  Secretary 

of   the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 

maintain  the  Narrowa  unit,  Missouri  Rival 

Basin  project,  Colo.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A  CC»J- 
MTTTEE  SUBMrrlKD  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  1.  1970,  Mr.  Pm.- 
BtioBT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  on  September  4. 1970,  reported 
favorably,  without  reservation,  Execu- 
ttve  F,  91st  Congress,  second  session,  the 
Supplementary  Extradition  ConvenUoa 
with  France,  signed  at  Paris  OQ  Febru- 
ary 12,  1970,  and  submitted  a  rtport 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  91-23)  thereon,  which 
was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  mess^e  from  the  President  of 
the  United  St?'«s,  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  K<:rman  Nickerson,  Jr,  of 
Maine,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTTL 
10  A  M.  TOMORROW  AND  FOR  THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  up  to  and 
Including  Friday,  September  11,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM    FOR    TBE    REMAINDER 
OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 
must  soy.  In  all  candor,  that  I  am  some- 
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what  disturbed  at  the  reported  lack  of 
attendance  today  and  express  the  hope 
that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  minority  side,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, beginning  tomorrow.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  operate  on  a  two-shift  basis,  so 
that  Items  on  the  calendar,  which  are 
being  held  and  are  debatable,  can  be 
brought  up  and  conoidered.  Whether  this 
can  be  done  will,  of  cour.se.  depend  upon 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole; 
but  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  much 
important  legislation  left,  including  six 
appropriation  bills,  and  that  we  have 
some  Important  legislation  still  coming 
out  of  the  committees.  There  is  also  a 
certain  number  of  Important  legislative 
Items  on  the  calendar 

I.  therefore,  believe  that  the  Senate 
had  better  try  to  clear  the  calendar,  so 
that  an  adjournment  can  be  reached  as 
soon  as  possible 

May  I  say  that  unless  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  every  one  of  the  100  Sena- 
tors, it  will  be  well  nigh  an  impossibility 
to  adjourn  sine  die  by  the  middle  of  next 
month.  So.  with  those  few  words.  I  yield 
to  the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott',  when  I  say 
that  the  leadership  on  this  side  wants  to 
cooperate  in  ever>'  possible  way  with  the 
majority  leader  In  his  efforts  to  complete 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, before  election  day  so  we  can  ad- 
journ sine  die. 

Even  though  It  may  appear,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  that  such  a  goal  is  impossi- 
ble, we  all  know  that  sometimes  the  im- 
possible is  accomplished. 

So  far  as  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Senate  come  in  early 
each  day  and  work  late,  on  a  two-shift 
basis.  I  want  to  indicate  that  the  proce- 
dure certainly  has  the  approval  of  the 
minority  leadership.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
approach  and  his  attitude  which  points 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  expediting 
the  business  of  the  Senate  And  I  wish  to 
assure  hun  that  he  will  have  every  pos- 
sible cooperation  from  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  M.MJ3F1ELD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  the  majority  leader 
Li  outlining  a  program  by  which  we  may 
be  able  to  complete  our  business.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  cooperate  with  him.  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  do. 

I  wonder  whether  It  would  not  be  a 
good  policy,  rather  than  have  all  com- 
mittees meeting  during  a  session  of  the 
Senate,  which  means  that  all  we  do  in 
this  Chamber  Is  spin  our  wheels  and  do 
nothing  while  the  committees  are  in  ses- 
sion, that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  get  together  to  establish  the 
priorities  and  decide  which  bills  need 
most  to  t>e  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion, then  give  permission  for  those  com- 
mittees which  have  those  bills  in  hand  to 
meet  and  shut  down  the  other  commit- 
tees. 


As  long  as  we  keep  grinding  out  the 
bills,  even  though  they  are  referred  to  as 
minor  bills  or  "cats  and  doss."  they  are 
expensive  cats  and  dogs.  Bills  that  are 
passed  In  the  last  days  of  a  session  are 
ofttlmes  bills  which  should  not  pass. 
Therefore.  It  might  be  better  to  let  them 
go  over  to  next  year,  rather  than  to  give 
blanket  permission  for  all  committees  to 
meet,  to  keep  grinding  out  the  bills  and 
holding  hearings  on  legislation,  which  It 
is  known  will  not  be  promoted  or  pushed 
until  next  year.  Why  not  just  stop  com- 
mittees from  meeting  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  except  as  they  deal  with 
legislation  of  high  priority. 

In  that  manner  we  could  bring  this 
session  to  an  end  and  I  am  sure  by  so 
doing  we  would  gain  the  thanks  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Wii.liams> 
has  been  reading  my  thoughts.  I  hope 
everyone  can  hear  me.  I  have  been  out 
in  Montana  where  the  air  Is  dry  and  in- 
vigorating, and  I  have  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  touch  of  laryngitis.  But  I 
have  Instructed  the  Policy  Committee  to 
start  compiling  such  a  list,  and  I  In- 
tend to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  to  see  Just  what  we 
Jointly  can  consider  as  most  important 
in  the  way  of  items  to  be  taken  up  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

I  hope  to  have  that  ready  for  the 
regular  luncheon  of  the  Republican 
membership  of  the  Senate,  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  held  tomorrow,  rather 
than  today. 

I  also  want  to  discuss  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership  the  possibility  of  an 
executive  session,  with  only  Members  of 
the  Senate  present,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  so  that  together  we  can 
discuss  the  program  and  see  what  we  can 
do  in  the  way  of  cooperating  and  con- 
sidering bills  in  order  to  get  them  passed 
and  wind  up  this  session  at  some  reason- 
able date. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  the  leadership 
cannot  do  it  alone.  It  will  take  the  co- 
operation and  understanding  and  the 
pulling  together  of  the  entire  member- 
ship— all  100  Members.  The  leadership 
can  propose  but  the  membership  dis- 
poses. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  permit  me  to  correct  an 
error.  I  indicated  earlier  that  the  Re- 
publican policy  luncheon  would  be  held 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  I  understand 
now  that  I  was  in  error,  and  that  the 
luncheon  is  virtually  scheduled  for 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  have  the  list 
for  the  Senator  then. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  express  a 
special  word  of  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  will- 
ingness to  make  the  electoral  reform  bill 
the  pending  business. 

I  realize  ttiat  It  was  not  an  easy  de- 
cision to  make  because  the  electoral  re- 
form proposal  will.  In  all  probability, 
create  heated  debate  and  discussion. 

I  believe  the  decision  was  right:  that 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  this  could 
be  one  of  the  most  critical  decisions  the 
majority  leader  has  made. 


As  one  who  Is  very  anxious  to  see  this 
matter  debated  and  discussed.  I  should 
like  to  say  now.  at  least  from  my  stand- 
pomt.  that  I  see  no  reason  for  prolonged 
debate.  But  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
the  country  will  not  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  have  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  Joint  resolution.  Inasmuch  as  the 
House  passed  It  by  a  339-to-70  vote. 

So  far  as  the  proponents  are  con- 
cerned, probably  by  the  end  of  this  week 
we  could  be  persuaded  to  vote  on  the 
joint  resolution.  If  the  opponents  are 
ready  to  vote.  I  hope  that  will  happen, 
and  in  short  order,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  other  Important  items  of  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  to  which  the 
majority  leader  has  already  referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
equal  rights  amendment  which.  I  hope, 
will  be  given  expeditious  consideration 
when  it  is  laid  l>efore  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  Presidents  proposal  to  re- 
form the  present  welfare  assistance  in 
the  name  of  what  I  think  Is  referred  to 
as  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

Personally,  I  have  some  grave  ques- 
tions in  my  own  mind  about  that  partic- 
ular proposal.  But  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Interest  in  this  matter 
should  be  given  every  coasideration  and 
that  the  Senate  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  courtesy  of  having  the  bill 
reported  out  so  that  it  can  be  discussed, 
debated,  and  dlsixised  of  and  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  other  important 
legislation  which  is  coming  to  us  in  the 
.shank  of  the  evening,  so  to  speak- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    A   PERIOD   FOR   THE 

TRANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  the  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE34T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  close  of  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10 
AJil.  ON  WEDNESDAY.  THURSDAY. 
AND  FRIDAY  THIS  WEEK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ   tonight.    Tuesday.    Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  this 
week,  Friday  Included,  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  10  am. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 


«N»U«L  FEOtRAL  tXPENDlIUIIES  '  FOU  CIVIU«N  PMBOIL 

IN  EKtcuiivt  enAiicM-fiscw  ntxs  av>-n 


Fiscal 

(TNI 


Detent 

0*putni«iit' 

Ci*ililn  (eivliM 

•mttoyntnt) 


1960. 

1961.. 

1962. - 

19S3 

19W.. 

1965.. 

1966. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

19)0.. 


;,M.uio,ooo 

7.«9I.OOQ,aOO 
;  I  6H.  000. 000 

.  j.isi.ooo.ooo 

10. 013.000. 000 
10. 875.  OOO,  000 
11  727.000.000 
12.919.000.(100 
13.840,000.000 
.  15.621.000.000 


15.7(0.000. 000 
6.036.000.000 
6.318,000.000 
6.603.000.000 
6. 811, 000. 000 
7.102.000.000 
7.732.000.000 

I.  ew.  OOO.  000 

9,395.000.000 
10. 298.000. 000 
11.213.000.000 


132.561.00(1,0011 
13,571.090.000 
U.2U,  000,001 
15,262.000.000 
16.115,000.000 
17.1<5,0OO.00O 
18  607.000,000 
20.395.000,000 
22, 3U.  000, 000 
2«,  131  000  000 
ai.i3«,000,000 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ANNUAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  CIVILIAN  PAYROLL  IN  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1960-70 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures  has  Just 
compiled  a  report  summarizing  the  an- 
nual Federal  exfienditures  for  civilian 
payroll  In  the  executive  branch  for  the 
fiscal  years  1960  through  1970. 

This  report  shows  that  the  average 
civilian  employment  for  1970  for  civilian 
agencies  was  at  an  all-time  high,  total- 
ing 1,694,157,  or  an  Increase  of  374,125 
over  1960,  or  an  Increase  of  38.181  over 
1969.  „  , 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Defense 
Department  for  1970  declined  41,457,  but 
this  was  still  209.467  over  1960. 

The  annual  cost  of  a  civilian  payroll 
In  1970  was  $26,834,000,000.  or  more  than 
double  the  $12,564,000,000.  total  cost  In 
1960. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  payroll  In 
civilian  agencies  alone  has  climbed  from 
$6,804,000,000  m  1960  to  an  all-time  high 
of  $15,621,000,000  in  1970  while  the 
civilian  employment  payroll  In  the  De- 
fense Department  has  risen  from  $5,780,- 
000.000  in  1960  to  $11,213,000,000  in  1970. 
I  ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  this 
statistical  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rejxjrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBCoaD, 
as  follows: 


I  [tollin  tn  rounded  imaunti. 

JEuliidti  pay  lit  fort'in  MtBuali  nol  on  repiar  rolU 
<t390.000.000  (Of  liwal  year  1970). 

CivUiaa  employment  in  ttie  Executive 
Brancb  during  ascal  year  1970  averaged  3,- 
1(58.384  al  compared  with  2,981,840  m  nscal 
year  1989,  Tbl«  decreM*  ol  3.278  reflecu  In- 
cluilon  m  1970  of  an  annual  average  ol  about 
33,300  temporary  ISth  Decennial  Census  em- 
ploy eei, 

•me  average  Executive  Branch  employment 
total  of  2.958,384  for  flscal  year  1070  Includes 
an  average  of  2,592.549  lull  time  employees 
in  permanent  posltloni;  the  total  of  2581,840 
tor  fiscal  year  1089  Includes  an  average  of  2.- 
623  472  full  time  permanent  employees.  This 
was  a  decreaM  of  30.923  m  average  full  time 
permanent  employment. 

The  following  tabulation  ahowB  average 
civilian  employment  for  the  Executive  Branch 
broken  between  cl-^Ian  military  agencies 
lor  fiscal  years  1980  through  1970. 

AVEHAGE  CIVIUAN  EMPtOrMtNT  BY  FEOESAl  AGENCIES 
IN  EXECUTIVE  BBANCH-nSCAt  YEARS  1960-70 


Dvpwl- 

(civilian 
Civilian        tin  ploy- 
Fitcal  yttf  ajtncitt  mtnO  'tis' 

I960  1.3J0.032      l.lB«,7«       2.974,772 

lUl ljnS67      1037356        2.3M.JJ3 

«o  :::::..::;.  1^417.937  i.063.7!o  jiasn 
«M  :  ;:: ".  1434.104  1.042.552  2.4n.gt 
j5 ::;;j:":  1443.376  1.024,45    j.jgg« 

iSI Lsoaaa    I.074.0W     2.574,429 

S itSJS    1234,474     imm 

IS- "1    t6M,973      l,aO,IS3       2.935.SB 

In ;■.:"    1.655976      1305.664        2.961.640 

i97o:::::::::::::"i  i;69«,i57  1.264.207    2,951,364 

I  Etttodta  tortign  natioaalt  not  tn  rtfular  mil  (avtncinl 
109.237  loi  flKal  year  1970). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUl«CATIONS  FROM  KJSJiuU- 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore tMr.  Allkm)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  r»- 
lerred  as  indicated: 


tUpoars  OF  TBI  CoMFxaoLuai  Genhai. 
A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmltung.  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  examlnaUon  of 
financial  statement*  ot  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  lor  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  31,  1989  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ciperauons. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  Im- 
proved operation  and  maintenance  of  munic- 
ipal waste  treatment  plants,  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  dated  September  1,  1070  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Govenunent  Operations. 
RsiviaT  Covxaisc  PaopraTT  Donated  to  Ppb- 
Lic  Health  and  Edccatjonal  INsrrrunoNS 
AND  Cnni,  DtrENsx  OacsNizATioNa 
A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  covering  per- 
soixal  property  donated  to  pubUc  health  and 
educattoiuil  Institutions  and  civil  defense 
organlzaUons  and  real  property  disposed  of 
to  pubUc  health  and  education  InsUtutlona. 
for  the  period  January  I  through  June  30. 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

RBPOar  ON  RBCLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  WrTH- 
IN     THE     MroVALE     IRSIOATIOH     DlST«CT    OF 

THi  RjvEXTON  PaojrcT  m  Wtojsiko 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  reclas*- 
fication  of  lands  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Midvale  Irrigation  District  of  the  Rlverton 
project  in  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TBIBO     FXXTXaZKCX     AND     SZXTB     PeXFIUHCS 
CLASSinCATIONS     FOS     CCBTAIN     AUZNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commlseloner.  Imml- 
gmtlon  and  NaturaUzatlon  Servloe,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classiflcaUons  for  certain 
aliens  (With  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ADMISSION  Into  the  Untted  OraTta  of  <;^- 

TAIN    D^TECTOa   AUXNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admlaaion 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  tlia 
Occmnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

StTSPXNBlON     OF    DBKIETATIOW     OF    CTZKTAXN 
AUXN8 

Two  letters  from  the  Ckinunlssloner,  Im- 
mlgrstlon  and  Naturullzatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  law  pertjOnlng  to  each  alien,  and 
the  reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Ccta- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BXPoar   OF  THE  Law  BNFoaaOElNT  Aaaar- 

ANCE   ADaSINIST«AT10N 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admlnlstra- 
Um,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trana- 
mlnlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  .Administration  fo»  Sacal  year 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•fufPoaAET  ADinaatoN  into  the  nmrao 

8TATXB  OF  CTnTAIH    AUENS 

a  totter  tKxn  the  oasnmlssloner.  Immlgiw- 
tlon  and  N*tarall»tlco  Samce,  Depart- 
mant  of  Justtoa.  ttanamWCng.  pumiant  to 
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law.  copies  ol  ordera  entered,  granting  tem- 
poru-y  Bdmiaslon  into  tbe  United  State*  of 
certain  aUsa*  [wltb  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore tMr.  Allen >  announced  that  on  to- 
day. September  8,  1970,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  preil- 
ously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  Uie 
House  of  Representatives: 

HJl  13434.  An  »ct  to  provld*  tor  tie  dU- 
pofilUon  of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Bualapal  Tribe  of  the  HuaUpal 
ReMTVAtlon.  Ariz.  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  00  and  133.  and 
for  other  purpcees; 

H.R.  13716.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
laws  affecting  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve: 

H.R  14097,  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
th«  Cltlsen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indiana  of 
Oldahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  98,  and  for  other  purpoaee: 

H.R.  14837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  or  Oldahoma  in 
Indiana  Claims  Oomml&slon  docket  num- 
bered 230,  and  for  other  purpoees:  and 

HJl  16418  An  act  to  reimburse  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian  Ir- 
rigation project  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. 

BILLS  INTRODOCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
tune   and.   tiy   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ur.  ItcCUOAJiH: 
S.  4333    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vtnoenzo 
Li  Mandrl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YAsaoROtfOH   (for  himself. 

Mr.  KxmnsT,  Mr.  Coom,  and  Mr. 

SaxbS)  : 

5.  4323    A  bUl  to  create  a  health  security 

program:    to   the  Cooimlttee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  TsmBoaoccH  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


by  the  Health  Subcommittee,  of  which 
1  am  chairman.  1  have  had  requests  from 
members  of  the  full  committee  to  be  able 
to  participate  In  this  hearing.  Because 
of  these  requests  and  because  of  the 
significance  of  this  bill  and  Its  relation 
to  our  national  health  problems,  I  will 
hold  these  hearings  as  chairman  of  the 
full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Cocomlt- 
tee,  rather  than  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee.  In  this  manner, 
all  the  members  of  the  full  committee 
will  be  aflorded  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. It  Is  hoped  that  further  hear- 
ings in  addition  to  the  2  days  In  Septem- 
ber will  be  held  this  year  by  me. 

The  need  for  Improved  health  care  is 
obvious  and  grows  more  persistent  every 


That  is  a  wide  spread,  Mr.  President, 
but  exact  figures  are  impossible  to  ob- 
tain. We  have  searched  this  out.  and  we 
know  that  somewhere  between  those 
brackets  Is  the  accurate  figure.  The  fact 
is  that  despite  huge  expenditures  for 
health  care  and  for  medical  Insurance  m 
this  country,  we  still  have  not  developed 
a  system  of  adequate  financing  of  health 
care  tor  the  people. 

Even  if  we  were  to  develop  a  better 
system  of  financing  health  care,  however, 
there  would  still  be  an  Intense  need  to 
revamp  the  system  to  provide  efllclent 
care  for  all  our  citizens.  That  Is,  it  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  more  money  to  be 
spent  on  the  present  system,  since  ex- 
perts maintain  that  $14  bUUon  of  the 
$63  billion  we  spend  on  health  care  is 
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4323— INTRODUCTION  OP 
HEALTH  SECURmr  ACT 
Mr.  y.'VRBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  along  with  Sen- 
ator Edwahd  Ksntteoy  of  Massachusetts, 
Senator  John  Sherha.n  Coopxs  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Senator  William  Saxbx  of 
Ohio,  to  create  a  national  health  secu- 
rity program,  to  be  funded  out  of  general 
revenue  appropriations.  While  I  Jointly 
introduced  S.  4297  along  with  Senator 
Kenjcedt  and  14  other  Senators  on 
Thursday,  August  27,  1970,  that  bill  was 
to  be  financed  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Health  Security  Trust  Fund 
and  therefore  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  financed  out  of  gen- 
eral appropriations  and  therefore  Is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Latwr  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  give  notice  that  I  intend  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  national  health  security 
program  on  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1970.  and  Thursday,  September  34,  ISTO. 
While  this  bill  would  normally  be  beard 


have  now  become  common  place;  The 
United  States  ranks  13th  in  death  of 
Infants  during  the  first  year  of  life: 
seventh  in  the  percentage  of  mothers  who 
die  in  childbirth:  no  better  than  18th  in 
the  life  expectancy  ol  males  and  11th  for 
females:  and  16th  in  the  death  rate  of 
males  In  their  middle  years. 

This  is  the  comparison  of  the  United 
States  with  other  industrial  countries  of 
the  world,  which  are  the  countries  that 
siirpass  us  In  their  health  prt)gTams.  In 
all  Instances,  the  United  States  ranked 
better  than  15  or  20  years  ago.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  health  of  Americans  is  lag- 
ging behind  our  other  national  improve- 
ments and  the  national  response  to  this 
fact  Is  inadequate. 

Not  only  are  the  facts  becoming  com- 
monplace, but  the  rhetoric  Is  also.  At  a 
press  conference  last  year.  President 
Richard  Nixon  said: 

We  face  a  massive  crisis  In  this  ares 
[health  care!  and  unices  action  Is  taken  both 
Bdmlnlstrstlvety  and  legislatively  to  meet 
that  crisis  within  the  next  two  or  tliree  years, 
we  will  have  a  breakdown  In  our  medical 
care  system  which  could  have  consequence* 
affecting  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
country. 

Yet,  the  President's  response  to  the 
crisis  was  to  veto  this  year  the  two  major 
bills  that  Congress  put  before  him  to  im- 
prove health  care. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Ameri- 
cans have  not  Just  sat  Idly  by.  but  we 
have  attempted  within  the  framework  of 
the  present  health  system  to  seciu-e  ade- 
quate health  care.  In  1989,  Americans 
spent  $63  billion  for  health  care — ."ieven 
percent  of  the  grc^is  national  product 
This  expenditure  exceeded  1950  figures 
by  over  500  percent.  Since  1950  when 
health  spending  amounted  to  $12  billion 
the  total  health  expenditures  have  risen 
at  an  average  of  8.8  percent  per  year— 
an  average  of  12.2  percent  in  the  past 
3  years. 

Furthermore,  we  have  tried  to  cover  the 
costs  of  health  care  through  insurance, 
but  the  coverage  has  been  Inadequate 
In  1968.  health  Insurance  was  a  giant 
$12  bllUou  industry  but  benefit  payments 
met  only  about  one-third  of  the  private 
costs  of  health  care,  leaving  two-thirds 
to  be  paid  from  elsewhere  by  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  services.  Twenty-four  to 
34  million  Americans  under  age  65  have 
no  private  health  insurmnce  benefits  at 
all. 


25  perwnt  of  the  beds.  With  this  great 
shortage  in  hospital  beds,  tlie  medical 
people  who  have  worked  on  the  problem 
say  there  is  25  percent  overuse,  use  of 
beds  which  is  not  needed. 

The  lessons  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
should  teach  us  that  the  system  needs  to 
be  changed  so  as  to  provide  the  motiva- 
tion for  better  care  at  a  more  reasonable 
cost,  not  the  motivation  to  provide  more 
health  care  whether  needed  or  not.  Un- 
fair advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
public  health  care  programs  of  the  past 
and  the  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  that  abuse. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that 
health  experts  in  this  country  think  that, 
of  this  $63  billion,  $14  billion  is  wasted, 
and  that  we  could,  with  better  planning, 
get  health  care  to  all  the  people  for 
much  less  money. 

Under  the  national  health  security 
program  bill  which  I  offer  today,  costs  of 
necessary  health  care  would  be  paid  for 
in  full.  This  Includes  physician  services, 
psychiatric  services,  hospital  and  other 
institutional  care,  dental  services,  medi- 
cines, therapeutic  devices,  appliances, 
and  equipment,  as  well  as  needed  sup- 
porting services. 

Furthermore,  money  will  be  provided 
to  develop  a  more  adequate  supply  and 
appropriate  distribution  of  hesJth  pro- 
fessionals and  supporting  personnel.  The 
program  will  actively  encourage  more 
efficient  organization  of  existing  health 
manpower,  provide  funds  for  special 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
other  health  workers  needed  for  this 
program,  and  apply  financial  Incentives 
to  stimulate  the  movement  of  health 
manpower  to  medically  deprived  areas. 

We  have  heard  talk  all  during  this 
Congress  that  there  were  "new "  pro- 
posals forthcoming  from  the  adminis- 
tration, that  we  should  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  urged  for 
months  to  wait  and  see,  that  the  admin- 
istration win  have  a  bill.  And  I  have 
been  waiting.  But  it  Is  late  In  the  session. 
The  time  for  waiting  is  now  past.  We 
can  no  longer  wait  for  a  band-aid  ap- 
proach for  our  disintegrating  health 
system  that  needs  major  surgery.  WhBe 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  not  the  com- 
plete answer.  It  is  the  beet  answer  we 
have  yet  come  up  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  for 
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nearly  13  years,  up  untU  last  year  under 
the  great  Lister  HIU  as  chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  evidence  for  13  years.  We 
have  talked  to  the  experlc,  and  we  have 
studied  this  question  for  years.  Last  Jan- 
uary when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  in- 
troduce such  a  comprehensive  health 
care  bUl.  This,  I  repeat.  Is  the  best  we 
have  been  atile  to  come  up  with  alter 
hearing  testimony  from  the  people  who 
have  worked  in  this  field  over  In  the  pri- 
vate structure  of  the  economy,  made  a 
study  of  the  problem,  and  come  in  with 
their  recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oiii 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcoso. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  bUl  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  biU  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  accordance  with  the  Senator's 

"'"'*'■  V,        1.1, 

The  bill  (S.  4323  >  to  create  a  health 
security  program,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborouoh  <for  himself,  Mr.  Kinmidy, 
Mr  CooFER.  and  Mr.  Saxbe),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  tlUe,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BHi 
8.  aiso 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)   the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cakwon)  was  added 
xas  a  cosponsor  of  8.3220.  to  protect  a 
=Denion's  right  of  privacy  by  providing 
tor  the  deslgnaOon  of  obscene  or  offen- 
sive maU  matter  by  the  sender  and  for 
the  return  of  such  matter  at  the  expense 
of  the  sender. 


PROPOSED  AMEKDMITJT  TO  THE 
CONSTITOTION  RELATING  TO  DI- 
RISCT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 

SkCKHllMZirr    NO.    878 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  elecUon 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS: 
FEDERAL  DATA  BANKS  AND  THE 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
months,  with  the  discovery  of  e»ch  new 
Federal  data  bank  and  data  system,  pub- 
lic concern  has  increased  that  some 
of  the  Federal  Government's  collection, 
storage,  and  use  of  information  about 
citizens  may  raise  serious  quesUons  of 
individual  privacy  and  consUtutlonal 
rights. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee has  received  countless  letters  and 
telegrams  from  Members  of  Congress 
and  from  Interested  persons  aU  over  the 
United  States,  urging  that  hearings  be 


scheduled  to  consider  the  total  Impact  of 
some  of  these  data  programs  on  preser- 
vation of  Individual  rights. 

I  wish  to  announce  that,  in  response  to 
these  demands,  the  subcommittee  has 
schediiled  a  new  series  of  hearings  on 
Federal  data  banks  and  systems  and 
the  biU  of  rights."  The  first  stage  of  the 
hearings  will  be  held  October  6.  7,  and  8. 
The  subcommittee  has  already  under- 
taken a  stirvey  of  Federal  data  banks 
and  automated  data  systems  to  deter- 
mine what  statutory  and  administrative 
controls  are  governing  their  growth  and 
what  rights  and  remedies  are  provided 
for  the  citizen.  The  analysis  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  replies  to  that  subcom- 
mittee questionnaire,  together  with  the 
hearings  held  in  the  last  session  on  "pri- 
vacy and  Federal  questionnaires,"  and 
the  hearings  wtiich  begin  in  October,  will 
assist  Congress  In  determining  the  need 
for  a  new  independent  agency  to  control 
Federal  data  banks  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
vacy and  due  process  rights  of  citizens.  It 
has  been  my  conviction  that  such  an 
agency  is  needed,  along  with  new  reme- 
dies in  the  courts  and  other  corrective 
acUons.  I  detaUed  the  reasons  for  my 
belief  in  a  Senate  speech  In  November 
1969 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  hearings  is:  First, 
to  learn  what  Govenraient  data  banks 
have  been  developed;  second,  how  far 
they  are  already  computerized  or  auto- 
mated: third,  what  constitutional  rights, 
if  any,  are  affected  by  them;  and.  fourth. 
what  overall  legislative  controls.  If  any, 
are  required.  „. 

Witnesses  famUlar  wltH  the  constltu- 
Uonal  and  legal  Issues,  as  well  as  the 
practical  problems  raised  by  some  cur- 
rent and  proposed  data  programs  wUl 
document  these  for  the  record.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Defense  Department  have 
already  been  Invited  to  attend  the  Oc- 
tober hearings  to  describe  how  and  why 
the  Army  and  other  armed  servlcea  have 
collected  and  stored  Information  on  ci- 
vilians, and  to  what  extent  the  records 
have  been  automated  for  easy  access  and 
retrieval.  .     „  , 

Prof  Arthur  R.  Miller  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School,  author  of 
a  forthcoming  book.  "The  Dossier  So- 
ciety; Personal  Privacy  in  the  Computer 
Age"  has  been  Invited  to  (escribe  the 
state  of  the  law  govemlm  Information 
flow  in  our  society  and  iU  relationship 
to  legal  righU.  Another  wtness  trtll  be 
Christopher  Pyle,  an  attorney  and  former 
Army  intelligence  officer,  who  has  In- 
vestigated the  Army's  civil  disturbance 
data  programs,  and  has  written  widely 
on  the  Biibject. 

In  later  hearings,  other  representatives 
of  the  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies wUl  be  invited  to  respond  to  the 
complaints  and  fears  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  public.  They  will  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  explain  ex- 
actly what  their  data  programs  on  peo- 
ple involve,  and  how,  if  at  all,  the  privacy, 
confidentiality  and  due  process  rights  of 
the  individual  are  reepected. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  en- 
thusiastic support  from  specialists  In  the 
computer  sclencea.  In  both  the  computer 


Industry  and  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity. We  hope  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
their  expertise  for  our  hearing  record. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  predicated 
on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
citizens  have  a  right  to  express  their 
views  on  the  wisdom  and  course  of  gov- 
ernmental poUcies.  This  Involves  more 
than  the  currently  popular  notion  of  a 
so-called  right  to  dissent.  Our  system 
cannot  survive  if  citizen  partlclpaOon  is 
limited  merely  to  registering  disagree- 
ment with  official  policy;  the  poUcles 
themselves  must  be  the  product  of  the 
people's  \iews.  The  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  such  participation  Is  a 
principal  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

More  than  at  any  other  time  In  our 
history,  people  are  actively  expressing 
themselves  on  public  questions  and  seek- 
ing to  participate  more  directly  in  the 
formulation  of  poUcy.  Mass  media  have 
made  it  easy  for  large  numbers  of  people 
to  organize  and  express  their  views  in 
written  and  oral  fashion.  Rapid  means 
of  transportation  have  aided  our  mobile 
population  to  move  easily  to  sites  of  cen- 
tral and  local  authority  for  the  p'orpose 
of  expressing  their  views  more  publicly. 
The  freedom  of  our  form  of  government 
and  the  richness  of  our  economy  have 
made  It  possible  for  Individuals  to  move 
about  freely  and  to  seek  their  best  inter- 
ests as  they  will  In  vocations  and  avoca- 
tions of  their  choice,  or  mdeed,  to  pur- 
sue none  at  aU  for  a  time,  if  that  Is 
what  they  wish.  If  modem  technology 
has  provided  citizens  with  more  efficient 
means  for  recording  their  dissent,  or  for 
reglslering  their  jiolltlcal,  economic,  or 
social  views,  it  has  also  placed  In  the 
hands  of  executive  branch  officials  new 
methods  of  taking  note  of  that  expression 
of  views  and  that  poliUcal  activity.  For 
these  reasons,  those  individuals  who  work 
acUvely  for  pubUc  causes  are  more  visible 
than  ever  before. 

These  new  sciences  have  accorded  those 
who  control  government  Increased  power 
to  discover  and  record  Immutably  the 
actlviOes,  thoughts  and  philosophy  of  an 
Individual  at  any  given  moment  of  his 
life  That  picture  of  the  person  Is  re- 
corded forever,  no  matter  how  the  person 
may  change  as  time  goes  on.  Every  s>et- 
son's  past  thus  becomes  an  inescapable 
part  of  his  present  and  future.  The  com- 
puter never  forgets. 

To  be  sure,  recordkeeping  is  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  government;  nor 
Indeed,  Is  the  habit  aU  governments  and 
all  socleUes  have  of  surveillance,  black- 
listing and  subUe  reprisal  for  unpopular 
poUtlcal  or  social  views.  Men  have  always 
had  to  contend  with  the  memories  of 
other  men.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
we  are  blessed  with  a  Constitution  which 
provides  for  due  process  of  law.  This  ap- 
pUes  to  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  record- 
keeping and  Information  power  of  gov- 
ernment against  the  individual. 

Despite  these  guarantees,  the  new  tech- 
nology has  been  quietly,  but  steadily,  en- 
dowing oCBcials  with  the  unprecedented 
political  power  which  accompanies  com- 
puters and  data  banks  and  sdentiflc 
techniques  of  managing  Information,  it 
has  given  Government  the  power  to  take 
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note  of  anything,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong,  relevant  to  any  purpose  or  not. 
and  to  retain  it  forever.  Unfortunately, 
this  revolution  Is  coming  about  under 
outdated  laws  and  executive  orders  gov- 
erning the  recordkeeping  and  the  cod- 
cepLs  of  privacy  and  confidentiality  rele- 
vant to  an  earlier  time. 

These  developments  are  particularly 
significant  in  their  effect  on  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

No  longer  can  a  man  march  with  a 
sign  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
then  return  to  his  hometown,  his  identity 
forgotten,  if  not  his  cause. 

No  longer  does  the  memory  of  the  au- 
thorship of  a  poUtical  article  fade  as  the 
pages  of  his  rhetoric  yellow  and  crumble 
with  time. 

No  longer  ate  the  flamboyant  words 
exchanged  in  debate  allowed  to  echo  into 
the  past  and  lose  their  refevance  with 
the  Lwue  of  the  moment  which  prompted 
them. 

No  longer  can  a  man  be  assured  of  his 
enjoyment  of  the  harvest  of  wisdom  and 
maturity  which  comes  with  age.  when 
the  indiscretions  of  youth,  if  noticed  at 
all  are  spread  about  in  forgotten  file 
cabinets  in  twsement  archives. 

Instead,  today,  his  activities  are  re- 
corded in  computers  or  data  banks,  or  if 
not.  they  may  well  be  a  part  of  a  great 
investigative  index. 

Some  examples  come  readily  to  mind 
from  the  subcommittee  survey. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  main- 
tains a  "security  file"  in  electricall; 
powered  rotary  cabinets  containing  2,- 
120,000  index  cards.  These  bear  lead  In- 
formation relating  to  possible  questions 
of  suitability  Involving  loyalty  and  sub- 
versive activity.  The  lead  information 
contained  in  these  files  has  been  de- 
veloped from  published  hearings  of  con- 
gressional committees.  State  legislative 
committees,  pubhc  investigative  bodies, 
reports  of  investigation,  publications  of 
subversive  organizations,  and  various 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  This 
file  Is  not  new,  but  has  been  growing 
since  World  War  II.  The  Commission  has 
found  it  a  reasonable,  economical  and 
invaluable  tool  in  meeting  its  investiga- 
tive responsibilities.  It  is  useful  to  all 
Federal  agencies  as  an  Important  source 
of  information. 
The  ConunissioQ  chairman  reports: 
Zovenlgmtlve  and  liit«iugence  oifict&lj  of 
ttie  villous  deparunenu  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Govemmenc  maice  extensive  oActal 
use  of  the  ale  through  their  requeete  (or 
searches  relating  to  Investigations  they  are 
conducting. 

In  its  "security  investigations  index," 
the  Commission  maintains  10.250,000  in- 
dex cards  filed  alphabetically  covering 
personnel  investigations  made  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies since  1939.  Records  in  this  index 
relate  to  incumbents  of  Federal  positions, 
former  employees,  and  applicants  on 
whom  Investigations  were  made  or  are  In 
process  of  being  made. 

The  Commission's  "investigative  file" 
consists  of  approximately  825,000  file 
folders  containing  reports  of  Investiga- 
tion on  cases  Investigated  by  the  Com- 


mission, In  addiUon.  about  2,100,000 
earlier  investigative  files  are  maintained 
at  the  Washington  National  Records 
Center  in  security  storage.  These  are 
kept  to  avoid  duplication  of  investiga- 
tions or  for  updatmg  previous  investiga- 
tions. 

For  authorization  for  these  data  banks, 
the  Commission  cites  Executive  Order 
10450.  an  order  promulgated  in  1953. 

Another  department,  the  Rousing  and 
Urban  Development  Department,  is  con- 
sidering automation  of  a  departmental 
procedure.  According  to  the  report  made 
to  the  subcommittee: 

The  data  tiase  would  Integrate  records 
now  Included  In  PUA's  Sponsor  Idenuflca- 
tlon  Pile.  IJepartment  of  Justice's  Organized 
Crime  and  Raclceta  File,  and  HUD's  Adverse 
Information  File.  A  data  bank  consisting  of 
upproxtmstely  325.000  3x5  index  cards  iiaa 
been  prepared  covering  any  Individual  or 
firm  which  was  the  subject  of,  or  mentioned 
prominently  in  any  investlgaUons  daUng 
from  1954  to  the  present.  This  includes  all 
FBI  investigations  of  bousing  matters  as 
well.  In  addition.  HUD  maintains  an  index 
ale  on  aU  Department  employees  which  re- 
flects dates  and  types  of  personnel  security 
InvestlgaUons  conducted  under  the  provl- 
slotu  of  Executive  Order  10450. 

In  the  interest  of  preparing  for  pos- 
sible civil  disturbances  and  for  protect- 
ing the  armed  services  from  subversion, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  other 
military  departments  have  been  collect- 
ing information  about  civilians  who  have 
no  dealing  with  the  military  sen'ices. 

The  Secret  Service  has  created  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
programs  to  protect  high  Oovernment  of- 
ficials from  harm  and  Federal  buildings 
from  damage  Their  guidelines  for  mclu- 
slon  of  citizetis  in  this  data  bank  refer 
to  "information  on  professional  gate 
crashers;  Information  regarding  civil  dis- 
turbances; information  regarding  anti- 
American  or  anti-US.  Government 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States 
or  overseas;  Information  on  persons 
who  insist  upon  personally  contact- 
ing high  Government  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  redress  of  imaginary  griev- 
ances, and  so  forth." 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  Installed  a  cen- 
tral automated  data  processin«  intelli- 
gence network  which  is  a  comprehensive 
data  bank  of  suspect  information  avail- 
able on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  to  Cus- 
toms. The  initial  data  base,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Ls  a 
"modest '  one  comprising  some  3,000  sus- 
pect records;  He  states: 

These  records  Include  current  inlormatlon 
from  our  Informer,  fugiuve  and  suspect  llsu 
that  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
Bureau's  hlst.ory  as  an  enforcement  tool  and 
which  have  been  available  at  aU  major  ports 
of  entry,  though  In  much  less  accessible  and 
usable  form.  With  the  ooonllnated  efforts  of 
the  Agency  Service's  intelUgcnce  activities, 
steady  growth  of  the  suspect  fUee  is  expected. 

This  data  bank,  which  is  used  by  the 
Bureau  to  identify  suspect  persons  and 
vehicles  entering  the  United  States,  is 
an  'essential  tool"  In  performance  of 
Customs  offlcers'  search  and  seizure  au- 
thority. Secretary  Kermedy  has  stated. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  estab- 


lishing comprehensive  law  enforcement 
data  systems  in  cooperation  with  State 
governments,  and  Is  funding  State  data 
programs  for  law  enforcement,  civil  dis- 
tuibance  and  other  surveillance  pur- 
poses. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
created  a  data  bank  of  scientists. 

The  Department  ot  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  established  a  data  bank 
on  migiant  children  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  school  records. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings  last 
year,  case  after  case  was  documented  of 
the  vast  programs  to  coerce  citizens  Into 
supplying  personal  information  for  sta- 
tistical data  banks  in  the  Census  Bureau 
and  throUKhout  other  Federal  agencies. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  data  pro- 
grams which  have  raised  due  process  of 
law  questions  from  Congress  and  the 
public. 

How  do  these  things  come  about?  It 
would  be  linfair.  perhaps,  to  attribute 
suspicious  political  motives,  or  lack  of 
ethics  to  those  responsible  for  any  one 
program  or  for  any  group  of  programs 
for  collecting  and  storing  personal  In- 
formation about  citizens.  Frequently, 
they  just  grow  over  the  years.  Sometimes, 
executive  department  data  banks  are  ei- 
ther merely  good  faith  efforts  at  fulfill- 
ment of  specific  mandates  from  Con- 
gress; or  they  are  based  on  what  some  of- 
ficials think  to  be  implied  mandates  to 
acquire  information  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate.  If  so,  then  Congress  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  itself  when  such  pro- 
grams unnecessarily  threaten  privacy  or 
other  rights.  But  it  then  has  an  even 
greater  responsibility  for  acting,  once  its 
own  negligence  is  discovered. 

Perhaps  the  moat  such  officials  can  be 
charged  with  Is  overzealousness  In  do- 
ing their  Job  within  narrow  confines,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 

Sometimes  the  issue  of  threats  to  indi- 
vidual rights  is  presented  only  after  a 
data  system  has  developed,  and  only  after 
practical  problems  are  raised  which  were 
not  envisioned  on  paper. 

At  times,  due  process  may  be  threat- 
ened by  the  failure  of  the  computer  spe- 
cialists to  consider  only  the  information 
on  a  person  absolutely  essential  for  their 
programing. 

There  are  lulitical  reasons  also.  One  is 
the  failiire  of  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  mind  their  own 
stores  and  stay  out  of  the  business  of 
other  agencies.  Each  department  does 
not  need  to  seize  the  total  man  when 
it  administers  a  program;  only  those  por- 
tions of  him  necessary  for  the  Job.  An- 
other reason  is  the  tendency  of  executive 
branch  officials  In  the  interest  of  politi- 
cal expediency  and  shortcuts  to  law  and 
order  goals,  to  seize  upon  the  techniques 
of  data  banks,  intelligence  gathering,  and 
surveillance  activities  as  a  substitute  for 
hard-hitting,  practical  law  enforcement 
work  by  the  proper  agencies,  and  for 
creative  administration  of  the  lews. 

All  of  these  excuses  wUl  not  help  the 
law-abiding  citizen  who.  at  the  whim  of 
some  official,  is  put  Into  an  IntelUgence- 
type  data  bank  which  is  part  of  a  net- 
work of  inquiry  for  all  maimer  of  gov- 
ernmental purposes. 
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No  one  would  deny  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  a  populous  and  farflung 
country  should  not  avail  Itself  of  the 
efBciency  offered  by  computers  and  sci- 
entific data  management  techniques. 
Clearly.  Government  agencies  must,  as 
Congress  has  charged  them,  acquire, 
store,  and  process  economically  the  in- 
formation it  obtains  from  citizens  for 
admlnistraUve  purposes.  There  is  an 
ever  Increasing  need  for  information  of 
all  kinds  to  enable  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late effectively  and  the  executive  branch 
to  administer  the  laws  properly. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  obvious  need 
in  such  a  complex  mobile  society  for 
recording  and  documenting  an-ply  the 
official  relationship  between  the  individ- 
ual and  his  government. 

More  and  more  frequently,  misguided 
individuals  are  resorting  to  violence  and 
violation  of  the  law.  Communities  are 
faced  with  rising  crime  rates.  Local, 
State,  and  Federal  Government  have 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  know  when  a  per- 
son has  a  legal  record  of  violation  of  the 
law  which,  under  the  law.  would  deny 
him  certain  rights  or  benefits.  They 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  these 
matters  quickly. 

There  are  always  some  problems  of  ac- 
curacy and  confidentiality  with  such 
records,  especially  when  automated.  It 
is  not  the  carefully  designed  individual 
law  enforcement  data  banks  which  con- 
cern the  public.  Rather,  the  subcommit- 
tee study  Is  revealing  that  data  programs 
which  have  aroused  the  most  apprehen- 
sion recently  are  those — 

Which  bear  on  the  quality  of  first 
amendment  freedoms  by  prying  Into 
those  protected  areas  of  an  individual's 
personaUty.  life,  habits.  beUefs.  and  legal 
activities  which  should  be  none  of  the 
business  of  Oovernment  even  In  good 

C&US6S' 

Which  are  unauthorized,  or  unwar- 
ranted for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
the  agency: 

Which  keep  the  information  they  ac- 
quire too  long,  and  which  by  the  very 
retention  of  unknown  data  may  Intimi- 
date the  Individual  isubject; 

Which  are  part  of  a  network  of 
data  systems; 

Which  make  little,  if  any  provision 
for  assuring  due  process  for  the  individ- 
ual In  terms  of  accuracy,  fairness,  review, 
and  proper  use  of  data,  and  thereby  may 
operate  to  deny  the  individual  rights, 
benefits,  privileges,  reputation,  which  are 
within  the  power  of  Government  to  In- 
fluence, grant  or  deny. 

There  is  growing  concern  that  the  zeal 
of  computer  technicians,  of  the  system.? 
plarmers.  and  of  the  political  administra- 
tors in  charge  of  the  data  systems  threat- 
ens to  curtail  the  forces  of  society  which 
have  operated  throughout  our  history  to 
cool  political  passions  and  to  make  our 
form  of  government  viable  by  allowing  a 
free  exchange  In  the  marketplace  of 
ideas. 

The  new  technology  has  made  it  lit- 
erally Impossible  for  a  man  to  start  again 
In  our  society.  It  has  removed  the  quaUty 
of  mercy  from  our  Institutions  by  making 
it  impossible  to  forget,  to  forgive,  to  un- 
derstand, to  tolerate.  When  it  Is  used  to 
Intimidate  and  to  inhibit  the  individual 


in  his  freedom  of  movement,  associa- 
tions, or  expression  of  ideas  within  the 
law,  the  new  technology  provides  the 
means  for  the  worst  sort  of  tjTanny. 
Tho.se  who  so  misuse  it  to  augment  their 
own  power  break  faith  with  those  found- 
ers of  our  Constitution  who,  like  Thomas 
Jefferson,  swore  upon  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  danger- 
ously clear  in-recent  times  that  unless 
new  controls  are  enacted,  new  legal 
remedies  are  prortded.  and  unless  Fed- 
eral officials  can  be  persuaded  to  exer- 
cise more  political  self-control,  this  coun- 
try vrtll  not  reap  the  blessings  of  man's 
creative  spirit  which  is  reflected  m  com- 
puted technology.  Rather,  if  the  sur- 
veillance it  encourages  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue without  strict  controls  and  safe- 
guards, we  stand  to  lose  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  liberty  of  the  individual 
which  have  been  so  carefully  nourished 
and  so  valianty  defended,  and  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  so  meticulously  en- 
shrined In  the  Constitution. 

I  say  this  out  of  my  conviction  that  the 
undisputed  and  unlimited  possession  of 
the  resources  to  build  and  operate  data 
banks  on  individuals,  and  to  make  deci- 
sions alxiut  people  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters and  electronic  data  systems,  is 
fast  securing  to  executive  branch  officials 
a  poUtical  power  which  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  never  meant  any  one 
group  of  men  to  have  over  all  others.  It 
threatens  to  unsettle  forever  the  balance 
of  power  established  by  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Our  form  of  government  is  the  fruition 
of  an  Ideal  of  political,  economic,  and 
.spiritual  freedom  which  Is  firmly  rooted 
in  our  historical  experience.  Basic  to  its 
fulfllhnent  has  always  been  the  monu- 
mental truth  that  such  freedom  is  truly 
secure  only  when  power  Is  divided,  lim- 
ited, and  called  to  account  by  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  reason  the  central  Govern- 
ment was  divided  Into  three  separate 
and  equal  branches. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  of  rights  was 
added  to  secure  certain  su-eas  of  liberty 
against  Incursion  by  Government  and  the 
exercise  of  Federal  power  was  limited  to 
certain  purposes. 

For  this  reason,  we  cherish  and  pro- 
tect the  legal  freedom  of  each  citizen  to 
develop  his  mind  and  personality  and  to 
express  them  free  of  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental control. 

I  differ  with  those  who  say  that  there 
are  no  existing  checks  on  this  develop- 
ing power  of  computer  technology,  for  I 
believe  they  already  exist  in  our  form  of 
Government.  The  guarantees  are  estab- 
lished in  our  Constitution. 

The  forthcoming  hearings  will  help 
Congress  determine  how  these  guaran- 
tees may  best  be  implemented  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  computer  age. 

In  the  interest  of  responding  to  the 
many  inq'uiries  from  scholars,  reporters 
and  inemlwrs  of  the  public  who  are  work- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  other  sources  of  materials  which  pro- 
vide useful  background  information. 

Tilt  subject  of  how  Government  man- 
ages Its  Information  systems,  and  its 
paperwork,  how  and  when  it  uses  com- 


puters and  automation  to  assist  In  this 
effort,  has  been  a  continuing  subject  of 
concern  by  a  number  of  congressional 
committees  and  their  efforts  should  in- 
terest those  working  on  this  subject. 

The  Senate  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedures  Subcommittee  has  con- 
tributed valuable  hearings,  reports  and 
studies  on  the  subject  ot  computers,  pri- 
vacy, and  Government  dossiers.  Particu- 
larly informative  is  their  1967  report 
"Oovernment  Dossier:  Survey  of  Infor- 
mation on  Individuals  Contained  In 
Government  Files." 

The  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  has,  in  other  years,  con- 
ducted comprehensive  hearings  and  is- 
sued reports  on  Government  information 
systems  and  management  uses  of  com- 
puters:. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  held  a  provocative  and  stimulating 
series  of  hearln«s  and  panel  disctissions 
on  the  Impact  of  technology,  especially 
on  the  management  of  Government  in- 
formation. 

The  House  Government  Activities  Sub- 
comnlttee  of  the  Govemmeni  Opera- 
tions Committee,  chaired  by  Represent- 
ative Jack  Brooks,  has  produced  valu- 
able hearings,  reports,  and  legislation  on 
"Data  Processing  Management  in  the 
Federal  Government." 

More  than  anyone  else.  Representa- 
tive CoRHCLrus  G&LLAGHZR  has  continu- 
ally pomted  out  the  dangers  to  individual 
rights  and  privacy  of  the  estabhshment 
of  a  national  data  center,  and  his  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy, after  stimulating  hearings,  pro- 
duced a  classic  and  concise  report  en- 
titled, "The  Data  Bank  Concept."  The 
record  of  his  hearings  contains  testimony 
from  many  expert  witnesses  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  privacy  and  computer  tech- 
nology. 

The  Census  and  Statistics  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  produced  a  thought- 
provoking  and  influential  report  in  the 
89th  Congress  enUtled  "The  Federal 
Paperwork  Jungle."  Scholars  will  find 
most  informative  that  subcommittee's 
hearmgs  and  reports  dealing  with  the 
paperwork  requirements  placed  upon 
business,  industry,  and  the  pubUc  by  the 
Federal  departments. 

I  commend  the  publications  of  all  of 
these  committees  and  the  thoughtful 
speeches  of  the  chairmen  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  to  persons  in- 
terested in  this  subject. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  hearings  and 
study  by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee will  add  a  utiique  and  valu- 
able dimension  to  the  pubUc  and  con- 
gressional dialog  on  the  role  of  data 
l>anks.  information  systems,  and  com- 
puters in  our  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

Ben  A.  Franklin,  in  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  28. 
1970,  has  described  some  of  the  current 
data  banks  and  computers  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  their  possible  effect  on 
Individual  rights  and  privacy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  most  per- 
ceptive article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point,  together  -^'^  »>>«  foUowiiig 
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thoughtful  articles  and  editorials.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  excellent  editorials 
and  articles  on  this  subject  which  have 
come  to  my  attenuon.  and  they  suggest 
a  nationwide  interest. 

Editorials  from  the  Greensboro.  N.C., 
Daily  News.  July  1.  1970:  AshevUle.  N.C., 
Times,  June  18.  1970;  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
World  Herald.  January  15,  1970;  Sioux 
Palls.  S.  Dak..  Argus.  January  16.  1970: 
New  York  Post,  June  30. 1970;  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Post,  April  24.  1970:  AshevUle. 
NC  Citi2en,  July  2.  1970:  New  York 
Times  July  4.  1970;  Computerworld. 
March  4.  1970.  and  August  27.  1969: 
HuntsviUe.  Ala..  Times,  July  12.  1970; 
Washington.  D.C..  Evening  SUr.  March 
16. 1970;  and  Houston.  Tex..  Post.  March 
16.  1970. 

An  arUcIe  by  Tom  Wicker,  entitled  "In 
the  Nation:  A  Right  Not  To  Be  DaU- 
Banked?"  from  the  New  York  Times. 
July  7  1970,  and  an  article  from  the  Bos- 
ton Mass,.  Herald  Traveler  by  John  S 
Lang.  enUUed  "Big  Brother.  VS.,  Is 
Watching  You."  Apnl  19.  1970,  an  article 
from  the  Morning  Call.  ADentown.  Pa.. 
entiUed  "Guardian  of  Freedom."  June 
30  1970,  "MitcheU  Defends  Justice  De- 
partment's 'Big  Brother'  Role,"  by  Jared 
Stout,  Staten  Island.  N.Y..  Advance.  July 
19  1970.  and  -Justice  Department  Keeps 
Files  on  Activists."  by  Morton  Kon- 
dracke.  Roanoke.  Va..  World  News. 
March  11.  1970- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials   and   articles    were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  TUnes.  Juno  M.  1&70J 

PTOKXAL  COMPtTTO*  AMASS  FlLSS  OH  SUSPICT 

CrroxMa — Mant      Among     HtrwDOua     o» 

Thousands  UbtB)  Have  No  CmnoMAl.  R«c- 

osos — Cbitics  Sei  Invasion  or  Pmiv*CT 
(By  Ben  A.  Frmnklln) 

Wasbinoton.  June  27  —The  police,  secu- 
rlty  and  mlUtAry  IntelUgence  agencies  ol  the 
Federal  OovenuDeiit  sre  quleUy  complUng  s 
mAsa  of  computerized  uid  mlcrofllmed  ftles 
here  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Uw  sbld- 
ing  yet  suspect  AmertcAna. 

With  the  justlOcsUon  that  %  r«»olutlonary 
■Ce  of  sssualnatloD,  Tlolent  poUUcsl  dlisent 
aad  civU  disorder  requires  it.  The  Oovem- 
ment  is  building  an  army  of  instantly  re- 
trievahle  Inlormsiion  on  "pei«>n*  of  in- 
terest." 

The  phrase  Is  sn  agent's  term  for  those 
cltuens.  many  with  no  criminal  records. 
whom  the  Oovemment  wants  to  keep  trsck 
of  In  an  eflort  to  avert  subversion,  noting 
and  vlolenoe  or  hsxm  to  the  nation's  le«ders. 

Critics  of  this  survelUance.  so  far  few  in 
number,  believe  that  the  collection  and  dls- 
icmlnaUon  of  such  InformsUon  on  noncrim- 
Uiil3_for  whatever  purpose — Is  unauthor- 
ised by  IBW  and  raises  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional questions. 

The  foremost  among  them.  Senator  Sam  J. 
Errm.  Jr.,  E>emocrat  of  North  Carolina,  has 
said  that  computerized  flies  already  In  exist- 
«nce  h«rw  are  leading  the  country  toward  a 
••police  state." 

Dlscxiaslona  with  of&dals.  an  eiaml  nation 
of  some  known  data  tiles  and  Information 
BuppUed  by  the  Senator  show  that  the  flies 
often  oontain  seemingly  locaUxed  and  mun- 
dane Information,  reflecting  events  that  to- 
day are  virtually  commonplace. 

The  leader  of  a  Negro  protest  against  wel- 
fare refxilations  in  St  XjouIs.  for  example,  is 
the  subject  of  a  teletyped  "spot  report"  to 
Washington  shared  by  as  many  as  half  a 


dozen  Government  IntelUgence  gathering 
groups. 

The  name  of  a  college  professor  who  finds 
himself  unwliungly,  even  innocently,  ar- 
rested for  disorderly  conduct  In  a  police 
roundup  at  a  peace  raUy  In  San  Francisco 
goes  Into  the  data  die. 

A  student  flght  In  an  Alabama  high  school 
is  recorded— If  It  U  Interracial, 

Oovemment  officials  insist  that  the  Infor- 
mation is  needed  and  is  handled  discreetly  to 
protect  the  innocent,  the  minor  offender  and 
the  repentant. 

The  critics — Including  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  Representative  ComeUus  E.  OalUgher, 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey— charge  that  the 
system  Is  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  s  po- 
tential Infringement  of  First  Amendment 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 

MASS    SITBVinXANCa    STSTKMS 

Senator  Ervin.  a  conservative,  a  student  of 
the  Constitution,  a  former  Judge  of  the 
North  Carolina  Superior  Court,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
CoDstltuttooal  Rights,  says  that  the  advent 
of  computer  technology  in  Government  file 
keeping  is  pushing  the  country  toward  "a 
mass  surveillance  system  unprecedented  in 
American  history." 

In  a  recent  serloa  of  Senate  speeches.  Mr. 
Ervln  said  that  the  danger  was  being  masked 
by  a  failure  of  Amerlcani  to  understand  "the 
computer  mystique"  and  by  the  undoubted 
sincerity  and  desire  for  'efficiency"  of  the 
data  bank  operations  and  planners. 

The  Government  is  gathering  inlormatlon 
on  Its  citizens  at  the  following  places: 

A  Secret  Service  computer,  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  sophisticated  In  Govern- 
ment. In  Its  memory  the  names  and  doaslers 
of  activists,  "malcontents,"  persistent  seekers 
of  redress,  and  those  who  would  embarrass" 
the  President  or  other  Government  leaders 
are  filed  with  those  of  potential  assassins 
and  persons  convicted  of  •ihreou  against 
the  President " 

A  data  bank  compiled  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment's etvU  disturbance  group,  It  pro- 
ducee  a  weekly  printout  of  national  tension 
points  on  racisl.  class  and  political  issues 
and  the  individuals  and  groups  Involved  in 
them.  Intelligence  on  peace  rallies,  welfare 
protests  and  the  like  provide  the  "data  base" 
against  which  the  computer  measures  the 
mood  of  the  nation  and  the  militancy  of  its 
cltlsens.  Judgments  are  made:  subjects  are 
listed  as  "radlcar"  or  "moderate." 

A  huge  file  of  mlcrofllmed  intelligence  re- 
ports, clippings  and  other  materials  on  civil- 
ian activity  maintained  by  the  Army's 
Counterintelligence  Analysis  Division  in 
Alexandria.  Va  Its  purpose  la  to  help  prepare 
deployment  estimates  for  troop  commands 
on  alert  to  response  to  civil  disturbances  la 
25  American  dtles.  Army  Intelligence  was 
ordered  eaxUer  this  year  to  destroy  a  larger 
data  bank  and  to  stop  assigning  agents  to 
•penetrute"  peace  groups  and  civil  rlghu 
organizations.  But  complaints  persist  that 
both  are  being  continued.  Civilian  ofBclals  of 
the  Army  say  they  "assume"  they  are  not. 

Computer  flies  Intended  to  catch  criminal 
suspects — the  oldest  and  most  advanced  type 
wittL  the  longest  success  record — maintained 
by  Se  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Ns- 
tionsJ  Crime  Information  Center  and  re- 
cently installed  by  the  Customs  Bureau.  The 
crime  Information  center's  computer  pro- 
vides 40,000  instant,  automaUc  teletype 
printouts  each  day  on  wanted  persons  and 
stolen  property  to  4fl  states  and  Canada  and 
it  also  "talks"  to  34  other  computers  oper- 
ated by  sUte  and  local  police  departmenu 
for  themselves  and  a  total  of  3,500  police 
Jurisdictions.  TTie  center  says  Its  Informa- 
tion Is  all  "from  the  public  record,"  based 
on    local   and    PederaJ    warrants   and    com- 


plaints,   but   the  sum   product  is   svallable 
only  to  the  police. 

A  growing  number  of  data  banks  on  other 
kinds  of  human  behavior,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, a  cumulative  computer  flle  on  300.- 
000  children  of  migrant  farm  workers  kept  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  object  is  to  speed  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  scholastic  records,  including 
such  teacher  judgments  as  "negative  atu- 
tude."  to  school  districts  with  large  itinerant 
student  enrollments.  There  is  no  statutory 
control  over  distribution  of  the  data  by  lis 
local  recipients — to  prospective  employers,  for 
exaznple. 

wasnino  ot   XSVIN 

Senator  Ervln  has  warned:  "Regardless  of 
the  purpose,  regardless  aC  the  confidential- 
ity, regardless  of  the  harm  to  any  one  Indi- 
vidual [that  might  occur  if  there  were  no 
computer  files),  the  very  existence  of  Oov- 
emment flle*  on  how  people  exercise  First 
Amendment  rights,  how  they  think,  speak. 
sannmliln  and  act  In  lawful  pursuits,  is  a 
form  of  ofBclal  psychological  coercion  to  keep 
silent  and  to  refrain  frofu  acting." 

But  despite  his  sounding  of  such  alarms. 
Senator  Ervln  has  noted  that  there  Is  "un- 
usual public  and  Congressional  compla- 
cency." When  he  spealts  on  tJie  Senate  floor 
of  "techniques  for  monitoring  our  opinions" 
and  ai  "grave  threats  to  our  freedoms," 
the  chamber  is  more  often  than  not  nearly 
empty.  He  has  gained  little  Oongreaslonal 
support  and  scant  attention  outside  the 
Congress. 

Meanwhile,  various  official  and  high-level 
preasuroB  on  Government  agencies  to  acquire 
computen  and  to  advance  their  surveillance 
are  producing  results. 

The  preasuree  include  a  stem  recommen- 
dation lor  the  broadest  possible  surveillance 
of  "malcontents"  and  potential  assassins  by 
the  Warren  Commission,  which  investigated 
tbe  aa&a«lnatlon  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
commission's  mandate  is  widely  cited  In  the 
Government  as  the  authority  for  cltl«n 
surveillance. 

The  commission,  headed  by  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  disapproved  as  too  nar- 
row, the  criteria  for  persons  to  be  bought 
under  "protective"  surveillance  proposed  In 
1964  by  the  Secret  Service.  The  guidelines 
were  "unduly  restrictive."  the  commission 
declared,  because  they  required  evidence 
of  "some  manifestation  of  animus"  by 
disgruntled  and  activist  citizens  before  those 
persous  could  be  brought  under  Secret  Serv- 
ice surveillance  as  poential  "threau  to  the 
President." 

xnaT  svAix.ABLa  axsotTaoc 

"It  will  require  every  available  resource  of 
the  Government  to  devise  a  practical  system 
which  has  any  reasonable  possibility  of  re- 
vealing such  malcontents,"  the  commlssloo 
said. 

Tbe  guideline  was  broadened.  A  computer 
was  Installed  by  the  Secret  Service  last  Jan- 
uary. The  conunlsslon's  edict  became  a  aur* 
vetllauce  bench  mark. 

For  KurvelUance  of  persoru  who  may  be 
Involved  In  civil  disturbances,  tbe  riots  of 
1967  and  19OT  served  the  same  purpose. 

"The  Warren  Commission  and  tbe  riots 
legitimised  procedures  which,  I  grant  you, 
would  have  been  unthinkable  and,  frankly. 
unattainable  from  Congress  In  a  different 
climate,"  one  official  said.  "There  are  obvious 
questions  and  dangers  In  what  we  are  doing 
but  I  think  events  have  shown  It  is  legit- 
imate," the  official  declined  to  be  quoted  by 
name. 

Senator  Ervln  contends  that  in  the  "total 
recall."  the  permanence,  the  speed  and  the 
Interconnection  ot  Oovemment  data  lUea 
there  "reeU  a  potential  for  control  and  in- 
timidation that  is  alien  to  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment  and   foreign   to  a  society  of  tree 
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men."  The  Inttgiatlon  ot  cl»u  b«nlM.  mixing 
crlmlnsl  wltb  nonciunlnal  flies,  le  »lt«»a7 
undenray.  eojorauig  to  hl»  suticommlttee. 

OrnCKATlON   OF  TTLSS 

The  lubcommlttee  htt  been  idvlsed  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  »nd  nrt»n  DeTelop- 
iSt.  tor  exsmple,  th»t  its  dst«  systems 
punners  h»ve  proposed  to  Integrste  on  com- 
Duter  tspe  files  concemmg  the  tollowlng: 
the  IdentlUes  of  8J6.000  Peder»l  Bousing  Ad- 
mlnlstrstlon  losn  sppUcimls:  the  sgencys 
own  "ndverse  Information  flle."  the  Justice 
Depsrtmenfs  organlied  crime  and  rackeu 
me  and  PB.I  computer  data  on  -Inveatlga- 
tlona  ot  housmg  matters."  The  object,  the 
Department  said.  Is  a  unified  data  bank  list- 
ing persons  who  may  be  IneUglble  to  do  busi- 
ness with  H.fJX).  .  . 

As  another  example  of  how  computer  data 
proUforatee.  the  suboommlttee  cites  a  report 
It    received    from    the    Internal    Revenue 

^*SriJl.3.,  with  mlUlons  of  tax  returns  to 
Dltxjess  was  one  ot  the  earllMt  agencies  to 
SomputerlM.  It  has  also  had  a  reputation  as 
a  bMtlon  of  discretion.  The  privacy  of  Indi- 
vidual tax  returns  hsa  been  widely  regarded 
u  Inviolate,  to  be  overoome  only  by  order 
ot  the  President. 

But  the  subcommittee  hss  been  told  that 
the  IJl  S  has  lor  many  years"  been  selling 
to  state  tax  departments— for  »7B  a  reel— 
copies  of  magnetic  tap«  containing  encoded 
0<fsonal  income  tax  information.  It  U  used 
to  catch  non-fliers  and  evaders  of  state  taxes. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  30  states 
bought  coplee  of  the  IJtJS  computer/cov«- 
^retuni  from  their  Jurisdictions  In  1B69 
ttS  service  has  told  tbe  subcommittee  Each 
local  Jurisdiction  was  merely  -requested  to 
alert  lu  employees  that  the  unauthor^d 
dlscloeure  of  Federal  tax  data  was  punish- 
able by  a  H.OOO  fine 


rxmsaaKS  nsxa  roa  ihLM 
The  IJI.S.  atoo  sells  at  oort— apparently 
to  anyooe  who  aalts— the  oople.  of  lis  data 
files  of  registrants  under  the  various  Federsl 
flnanns  lam  It  enforoee. 

The  Secret  Service  computer  file  Is  capable 
ol  instant,  highly  sophisticated  sorting  and 
retrieval  of  individuals  bj  name.  aUas.  locale, 
method  of  operation,  aflUlatlon,  and  even  by 

"^Thl^S^^^^eyeU  aaoo.  with  random 
tcoM,  ^bUlty,  makes  It  possible  to  detect, 
investigate  and  detain  In  advimce  •p««^ 
of  mtereet"  who  might  Intend— or  olficlala 
oonoede  "they  might  not  but  we  dont  take 
oiiMioee"— to  haras.,  harm  or  "embarraas 
omcUlB  under  lu  protection. 

fniknown  to  most  Americana,  the  namee. 
movemenu.  organization,  and  "chsracterla- 
tlcB"  of  tens  of  thousands  of  them— crtml- 
nala  and  noncriminal*— are  being  encoded 
In  the  Secret  Service  data  center  here. 

The  namea  of  other  thousands  have  been 
liuected  in  less  speclallied  computer,  oper- 
ated by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
PBJ  Although  the  agencies  Insist  that  they 
do  not.  the  computer,  oan-and  Senator 
Ervln  stresses  that  no  law  says  they  may 
not— "talk  •  to  each  other,  trading  and  com- 
paring in  seconds  daU  that  may  then  spread 

further  across  the  nation.  

Tbe  Secret  Service  can  now  query  IW  com- 
puter and  quickly  be  forewarned  that,  say, 
three  of  the  100  Invited  guests  at  a  Presiden- 
tial gathering  In  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  ara  "persons  ot  protective  Interest. 

Under  current  Secret  Service  crlterta,  they 
may  have  been  regarded  by  someone  as  the 
auaioni  of  reportedly  angry  or  threatening 
or  "embarrassing"  statements  about  the 
President  or  the  Oovemment.  The  acuon 
taken  by  the  Secret  Service  may  range  from 
special  observauon  during  "proximity  to  the 
naiiident"  to  withdrawal  of  the  Invitation. 
What  coDsUtutea  a  computer-worthy 
"threat"  thus  becomes  Important  The  Se- 


cret Service  asserts  that  It  appUet  relatively 
easy-going  and  "sophisticated"  standards  In 
deciding  who  Is  to  be  encoded.  But  the 
critics  point  out  that  the  vast  capacity  of  a 
computer  for  names  and  doaslera— unUke 
that  of  a  paper  tiling  system,  which  has 
self-umltlng  ceUlng  based  on  the  abUlty  to 
retrieve — Is  an  encouragement  to  growth. 

The  Information  or  "data  base"  tor  a  Se- 
cret Service  computer  name  check  flows  Into 
the  piotertlve  Intelligence  division  from 
many  K)urc«s — abusive  or  threatening  let- 
ters or  telephone  calls  received  at  the  White 
Bouse,  P,E.I.  reports,  military  Intelligence, 
the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency,  local  poUce 
departmenu.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Federal  building  guards.  Individual  Inform- 
ants. 

Much  of  It  that  may  be  "ot  Interest"  to  the 
Federal  monitors  of  clvU  disturbance  data 
Is  screened  out.  Secret  Service  spokesmen 
say.  or  Is  merely  name-Indexed  by  the  com- 
puter with  a  reference  to  daU  reproducible 
elsewhere- 
According  to  guidelines  distributed  by  the 
Secret  Service  last  August,  the  type*  of  In- 
formsUon solicited  for  Insertion  In  the  com- 
puter—broadened at  the  Insistence  ot  the 
Warren  Commission — Included  Items  about: 
Those  who  would  "physically  harm  or  em- 
barrass'  the  President  or  other  high  Oov- 
emment OlflClBlS. 

Anyone  who  ■■Insists  upon  personally  con- 
tacting high  Oovemment  officials  for  the 
purpoae  of  redrtis  of  Imaginary  grievances, 
etc.^* 

Those  who  may  qualify  •«  "piuTmnInTHl 
gate  crashers." 

Participants  in  "antl-Amene«n  or  anti- 
US.  Oovemment  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States  or  overaeas." 

In  an  Interview,  Thomas  J.  Kelley,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Secret  Service  for  pro- 
tective Intelligence,  said  the  computer  name 
Insertions  already  totaled  more  than  50,000. 
The  Secret  Service  Is  extremely  careful,  he 
said,  both  In  evaluating  the  encoded  subject* 
and  In  checking  to  determine  that  those 
who  receive  a  printout  are  entitled  to  It. 

But  there  apparently  Is  no  formal  guide- 
line or  lilt  of  crlterta  for  dissemination,  as 
there  Is  for  InserUon.  And  direct,  automatic, 
teletype  access  to  the  computer  from  dis- 
tant Secret  Service  bureaus — the  system  tised 
by  the  airlines  and  the  National  Crime  tn- 
formaUon  Center — may  be  the  next  step.  Mr. 
KeUev  said. 

Nothing  demonstrates  how  remote  access 
multiplies  the  output  of  a  computer  better 
then  the  crime  Information  center's  system, 
staged  by  the  P3J.  In  I9fi6. 

With  direct-access  teletype  terminals  In  31 
state  capitals  and  large  dtlee.  the  Informa- 
tion center  computer  here  can  be  queried 
directly  by  local  police  departments  on  the 
names,  aliases,  Social  Securtty  numbers,  li- 
cense tag  numbers  and  a  broad  arr»y  of 
stolen  goods  (Including  boatt)  that  coma 
hourly  before  the  police. 

An  offlcer  in  a  patrol  car  tailing  a  suspi- 
cious car  can  radio  his  dispatcher,  aak  for  a 
check  of  a  license  number,  and  be  told  by 
telet^-pe  and  radio  In  less  than  a  minute  that 
the  automobue  Is  stolen  and  that  Its^  oc- 
cupants may  be  "armed  and  dangerous." 

With  one  of  the  newest  and  most  sophisti- 
cated random  acoeas  oompucers  In  Federal 
semoe  the  Secret  Service  data  center  can 
also  perform  some  wizardry  that  no  other 
equipment  here  can  master.  It  can  be  or- 
dered, tor  example,  to  print  out  a  Ust  of  all 
potential  trouble  makers — "persons  o€  pro- 
tective Interest'— at  the  site  of  a  forthcom- 
ing PresldenUsl  visit  The  random  access 
scanning  can  be  geographical. 

Photographs  and  descrtpUons  can  ba  as- 
sembled tor  the  traveling  Whlta  House  de- 
tail. Investigations,  even  detentions,  can  ba 
srraxvged  at  the  site. 
"Tou  take  a  waiter  in  a  hotel  dining  room 


where  the  boss  U  going  to  speak."  a  Secret 
Service  spokesman  explained.  "Lefs  say  the 
computer  turns  up  his  name  and  we  Investi- 
gate and  decide  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  assigned  to  some  other  duties.  No  one  has 
a  consUtutaonal  rtgbt  to  wait  on  tbe  Presi- 
dent, you  know.  Thaf.  how  It  works." 

Cued  by  another  more  elegant  electronic 
program,  the  same  computer  can  also  produ(» 
all  the  Information  K  contains  on  the  '■char- 
acterlsucs"  of  subjects  encoded  on  lu  t&pee — 
all  the  short,  far.  long-haired,  young  white 
campus  actlvlBU  In  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn..  tor  ex- 
ample. Only  the  Secret  Service  computer 
can  do  that. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of- 
fice here  protested  last  October  that  the  Con- 
stitution protecte  such  acu  as  an  eflort  mere- 
ly to  "embarrass^*  a  Oovemment  official,  the 
persistence  ot  dcaens  In  seeking  redress  even 
of  "Imaginary"  grievances,  and  their  partici- 
pation In  ■'antl-Ufi.  Oovemment  demonstra- 
tlons.^'  The  Secret  Service,  however,  has  de- 
clined to  withdrew  or  amend  Its  inteUlgence 
reporting  guidelines. 

■■They  seem  satisfactory  to  us."  Mr.  Kelley 
said.  ■'It  we  weren't  getting  the  Information 
we  want,  we'd  change  them." 

Under  the  heading,  "Protective  Iniorma- 
tlon,"  the  guidelines  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Informatltm  pertaining  to  a  threat, 
plan  or  attempt  by  on  Individual,  a  group,  or 
an  organlsfttlDn  to  physically  barm  or  em- 
barrass tbe  persona  protected  by  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  or  any  other  high  U3.  Oov- 
emment official  St  home  or  abroad. 

"B.  Infccnuitlon  pertaining  to  Individuals, 
groups,  or  organizations  who  have  plotted, 
attempted,  or  carried  out  assa.'ialnatlons  ot 
senior  oOelals  ot  domestic  or  foreign  govam- 
menu. 

■•C.  Information  concermng  the  use  ot  bod- 
ily harm  or  asaaaelnatlon  as  a  political  weap- 
on. This  should  Include  training  and  tech- 
niques used  to  carry  out  the  act. 

"D.  Information  on  persons  who  insist 
upon  personally  contacting  high  Oovem- 
ment oOdala  for  tbe  purpoae  of  redress  of 
Imaginary  grtevances,  etc 

■■E.  Infonnatloo  on  any  person  who  makes 
oral  or  written  statemenu  about  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  In  the  following  categories: 
(II  threatening  statemenu:  (3)  Irrational 
statemenu,  and  (3)  abusive  statements. 

■■p.  InXonnation  on  profftaalonal  gate 
craaheta. 

■'O.  Information  pertaining  to  teiroilst' 
bomblnga 

"H.  Information  pertaining  to  the  owner- 
ship or  concealment  by  Individuals  or  groups 
ot  cachM  ot  firearms,  explosives,  or  other  Im- 
plemenu  of  war. 

"I,  Information  regartling   antl -American 
or  antl-U.S.  Government  demonscr*.tlons  In 
the  United  States  or  overseas. 
"J.   Information   regarding   dvli   disturb* 


Senator  Errln.  who  Is  noted  for  a  piquant 
sense  of  humor,  said  In  a  qjeech  a  tew 
months  ago:  "Although  I  am  not  a  "profes- 
sional gate  crasher,'  I  am  a  'malcontent'  on 
many  Issues. 

■1  have  written  the  Persldent  and  other 
high  ■^fflff'^'f  complaining  of  grtevances  that 
some  may  consider  'Imaginary.'  And  on  oc- 
casion I  may  also  have  ■embarrassed  ■  high 
Government  officials." 

Based  on  the  guldellnea,  tbe  Senator  as- 
serted, he  himself  Is  quaUi&ad  for  the  com- 
puter. 

(From  the  Oreenaboro    (W.C.)    DaBj  Kowi, 
Jvily  1,  IBTO] 
Fnaoira  or  tirmaBi 
Are   ypa  a   "person   of   interest"   to   the 
United    States    government?    Tou    may    be 
whether  you  know  It  or  not,  and  regardless 
ot  whether  ytni  have  a  criminal  recced  cr 
even  an  sirsat  record. 
You  are  If  you: 
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Are  a  "profMalonal"  g»ie  craaher. 
Have  attempted  or  pU*n  to  attempt,  either 
in<livlduoaiy  or  as  a  member  of  a  group  or 
org»ni2Jition.  to  'pbysically  barm  or  emtwr- 
Tosa  the  persona  protecw<l  by  tbe  U-S-  Secret 
Service,  or  any  otber  high  03.  goTernment 
official  at  bome  or  abroBd." 

Have  made  any  oral  or  written  statements 
about  high  goveroment  officials  that  might 
be  interpreted  as  -tbreatenlng,"  "Irrauonal." 
or  "abusive  ■■ 

Occaalonallv  or  regularly  "inalat  upon  per- 
sonally conwcting  high  goveriunent  orHciala 
tor  the  purpose  ol  redress  of  imaginary  griev- 
ances, etc."* 

These  are  some  of  the  guidelines  certain 
federal  agencies  are  using  aa  they  quietly 
build  up  information  (»ome  of  It  almost  cer- 
tainly false  information  based  on  rumors) 
dossiers  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  law- 
abiding,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  sus- 
pect. American  citizens- 

Among  the  federal  agencies  engaged  in  this 
sort  of  iDformauoo  gathering  are  the  Secret 
Service.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Justice  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Ser\-- 
Ice  and  the  Armys  Counterlnielllgence 
Analysis  Division.  These  agencies  swap  in- 
lormauon  freely  and  make  their  files  avail- 
able to  certain  other  federal  agencies. 

The  agencies  involved  cite  as  the  source 
of  their  authoniy  the  recommendations  of 
the  Warren  Commission.  The  commission 
recommended  the  broadest  possible  surveil- 
lance of  "mBlcontents"  and  potential  assas- 
sins Alihotigh  the  commission's  recom- 
mendaUons  have  not  been  enacted  Into  law. 
the  federal  agencies  now  in  the  sunretllance 
buslneas  are  going  far  beyond  them.  Par- 
ticipation in  an  anil-war  demonstration  U 
enough  to  get  on  the  list. 

This  Is  taking  place  apparently  with  the 
uctt  consent  of  &  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens, possibly  because  most  of  them  are  un- 
aware of  the  extent  of  the  Information  gath- 
ering and  lu  ImpUcatlona. 

The  broad  language  of  the  guidelines  the 
agencies  use  is  dangerous  In  Itself.  So  la  the 
practice  of  integrating  the  files  on  criminals 
with  the  files  on  law-abiding  citizens.  To- 
gether with  certain  provisions  of  the  NlJton 
admlnlstrauon's  omnibus  crime  bill,  auch 
as  the  preventive  detention  and  "no-knock" 
search  clauses,  they  lay  the  ground  work  for 
a  police  state  of  a  sort  Americans  hove  never 
known  except  by  hearsay. 

Few  public  crlUcs  of  this  developing  sur- 
veillance system  have  emerged.  The  only  two 
in  Congress  are  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  of 
Nonh  Carolina  and  Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ervln  charges  that  the 
system  is  a  threat  to  the  right  of  privacy 
and  a  potential  Infringement  of  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and  asaem- 
bly. 

Senator  Ervln.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
takes  the  view  that  the  government's  in- 
formation gathering  about  the  lives  and 
habits  of  Its  cltlsens  is  pushing  the  coun- 
try toward  a  mass  surveillance  system  "un- 
precedented In  Aroerlcmn  hUtory."  The  fed- 
eral gumshoes  are  getting  by  with  It  because 
Americans  fall  to  understand  the  computer 
mystique  and  Ita  Implications,  Mr.  Ervln 
aays. 

Briefly,  the  computer  mystique  Is  the 
doctrine  that  the  computer  is  foolproof,  100 
per  cent  objective,  and  naturally  superior  to 
the  human  brain  that  created  It.  Emotion 
clearly  does  not  enter  into  a  computer's 
decisions.  And  a  computer  can  perform  a 
routine  task  much  faster  than  a  man.  But 
thousands  of  Americans  on  computer  billing 
lists  know  the  computer  cain  make  the  same 
errors  that  men  make. 

The  difference  la  that  when  a  computer 
makes  a  mistake  It  la  almost  impoasibl*  to 
get   It  to  correct  Itself  without  tb*  mt«r- 


ventioa  of  the  humana  who  guide  it.  But  It 
Is  not  in  the  self-interest  of  those  who  pro- 
gram and  operate  the  computer  to  catch  it 
in  too  many  mistakes.  That  would  tend  to 
undermine  the  computer  mystique  upon 
which  their  jobs  and   power  depend. 

Senator  Er\ln  contends,  and  we  agree, 
that  within  the  government  data  Oles  there 
exists  "a  potential  for  control  and  intimida- 
tion that  is  iillcn  to  our  form  of  government 
and  foreign  to  a  society  of  tree  men." 
Based  on  the  guidelines,  the  Senator  told  re- 
porters, he  Is  himself  qualified  Jor  the  com- 
puter files. 

•I  have  written  the  President  and  other 
high  officials  complaining  of  grievances 
that  some  may  consider  'ImAglnary.'  And 
on  occasion  may  also  have  embarrassed' 
high  government  officials."  he  said. 

How  do  you  break  up  the  snoopers*  play- 
house m  Foggy  Bottom?  The  quickest  wity  is 
to  let  your  congressman  and  senators  know 
Tou  don't  like  It.  Congress  can  put  the  na- 
tional data  bank  out  of  business  Congress 
will  put  It  out  of  business  when  the  public 
demands  it,  but  not  before. 

(Prom  the  AaberUle  <N.C.)  Times.  June  18. 
19701 
Bio  BaoTKca  Wins  Anothex  One 
Overruling  a  lower  court,  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  has  decreed  that  police  agen- 
cies  in  that  state  may   Indeed  compile  ex- 
haustive dossiers  on  persona  who  t^ike  part 
In  demonstrations— whether  or  not  the  dem- 
onstrations  Involved   disorder   and   whether 
or   not    the   person    investigated   committed 
any  illegal  act. 

The  range  of  this  Big  Brotherlsm  Is  dan- 
gerously wide.  It  permits  the  compiling  of 
Information  on  the  individual's  family,  em- 
ployment, finances,  personal  habits  and  past 
activities.  The  danger  Is  that  it  makes  people 
who  may  have  been  only  innocent  bystanders 
subject  to  the  most  intensive  kind  of  official 
prying.  The  mere  gathering  of  the  Informa- 
tion, which  involves  police  questioning  of 
friends,  employers  and  others,  can  all  too 
often  arouse  unjustified  suspicion  among 
acquaintances. 

This  prying  trend  la  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  New  Jersey.  It  has  been  revealed 
recently  that  Army  InielUgence  has  dossiers 
on  millions  of  Americans  with  the  only  ex- 
cuse that  such  persons  might  some  day  be 
Investigated  for  senslUve  posts  in  the  mUl- 
tary  establishment.  Just  recently  the  White 
House  Instigated  a  check  Into  the  personal 
backgrounds  of  2*0  State  Department  em- 
ployees who  protested  the  Cambodian  In- 
vasion. The  FBI  of  course  has  voluminous 
tUes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  point  Is  right  here 
at  which  to  draw  the  line  on  this  ever- 
increasing  snooping  Into  the  private  lives 
of  presently  uninvolved  citizens.  The  line 
should  be  at  the  point  where  an  Individual 
baa  acttially  applied  for  a  sensitive  position, 
or  has  actually  been  Involved  in  illegal  dis- 
orders. Mere  participation  In  an  orderly  dem- 
onstration should  be  no  authorization  to 
open  a  file. 

North  Carolina's  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln 
baa  been  the  leader  In  Congresa  In  defending 
federal  employees  from  the  often  outrageous 
lengths  to  which  security  checfca  go.  He  could 
well  lift  his  sights  and  take  in  the  whole 
range  of  official  prying  Into  private  lives. 

Enforcement  agencies  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  leam  all  they  can  about  individuals 
who  seek  sensitive  posts  or  who  are  sus- 
pected of  committing  illegal  acts.  Investiga- 
tion before  the  act  la  Indefensible. 

Hopefully,  the  New  Jersey  ruling  will  be 
taken  Into  the  federal  courts  and  there  over- 
t\imed.  Big  Brother  has  too  much  power 
ab«ftdy. 


(From  the   Omaha   World-Herald.  Jan.   1ft. 
1970] 

EaVIN     ON     OnARD 

The  trouble  with  letting  government  agen- 
cies have  all  those  data  procefueing  machine* 
is  that  It  helps  create  a  demand  for  mox« 
data  to  be  processed. 

This  can  lead  to  the  government's  having 
much  more  inlormatton  than  it  needs  or 
than  Is  good  for  it  or  the  country,  especially 
when  the  Information  consisu  of  files  on  in- 
dividual citizens. 

Sen.  Sam.  J.  Ervln.  D-N.C.  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  on  constitutional  rlgbta, 
thinks  he  detects  an  Instance  lu  which  the 
government  is  trying  to  collect  too  much 
about  too  many  people,  and  for  losufflclenC 
reason. 

Ervm  has  quesUoned  the  Secret  Servlce'a 
attempt  to  enlist  other  government  agen- 
cies in  the  compiling  of  computer  doesten 
on  pertions  who  make  threatruini.  UTSilonal 
or  abusive  statements  about  high  govern- 
ment officials;  professional  gate  crashers; 
persons  who  Insist  on  personally  contacting 
high  govenunent  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
redress  of  grievances,  or  people  who  take  part 
in  demonstrations, 

"This  sort  of  Information  gathering  Ervln 
characterized  as  "conducive  to  a  mass  sur- 
veillance unprecedented  in  American  hu- 
tory."  He  wrote  a  concerned  letter  about  U 
to  Treasury  Secretary  David  M.  Kennedy. 
whose  department  includes  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. 

Kennedy  replied  that  the  Secret  Service 
limited  such  octlrltlea  to  Its  mission  of  pro- 
tecting the  President  and  others  for  whoew 
safety  it  la  responsible. 

He  said  the  tnfonratlon  Ervln  referred 
to  was  being  sought  only  /rom  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  not  from  "run  of  the  mlU"* 
government  workers.  He  also  said  that  the 
information  relating  to  people  who  had  taken 
part  m  demonstrations  wrf  required  only  In 
connection  with  the  safety  of  the  President 
while  traveling. 

Ervln  also  questioned  whether  the  tn- 
formaUon  the  Secret  Service  was  gathering 
would  be  In  safe  hands.  He  said  he  was  ooa* 
cerned  over  who  would  have  access  to  the 
flies. 

Kennedy  replied  that  all  computer  person- 
nel have  lop  secret  clearances  and  that  no 
other  persons  or  agencies  had  direct  aeeess 
to  the  files. 

That,  perhaps,  is  the  key  to  maintaining 
continued  freedom  from  mass  survelllanc* 
by  the  government.  If  the  Information  on 
individuals  obtained  by  one  branch  or  de- 
partment is  kept  in  its  own  Ales  and  used 
only  for  Its  own  necessary  purposes,  the  llfce- 
Uhood  of  untoward  government  surveillance 
is  reduced. 

However,  If  all  the  agencies  of  government 
started  comparing  notes  and  collecting  indi- 
vidual flies  Into  master  dossiers.  Washington 
could  end  up  with  a  frightening  array  of 
weapons  that  couUd  be  used,  at  the  whim  of 
a  bureaucrat,  for  any  number  of  unsanctlfied 
ptirposes. 

Sen.  Ervln  has  suggested  several  ap- 
proaches to  computer  control  and  legislative 
safeguards,  including  prohibitions  on  trana- 
fer  or  use  of  data  collected  for  one  purpose 
only. 

Perhaps.  In  the  case  of  tHe  Secret  Service. 
nothing  particularly  ominous  Is  involved  in 
the  gathering  of  information.  At  least  Sec- 
retary Keimedy's  reassurances  to  Sen.  Brrln 
sound  convincing. 

But  this  assuredly  will  not  be  the  last 
time  when  the  government's  use  of  Informa- 
tion gathering  and  storing  techniques  will 
be  called  Into  question.  The  beat  way  to  keep 
1984  from  getting  here  before  It  Is  due  on 
the  calendar  la  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers, 
and  we  hope  Sen.  Ervln  and  others  wiu  con- 
tinue to  be. 
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iFrom  the  Slou«  P»ll»  <S.  Dftk  )   ArP" 
Leader.Jan.  18, 19701 

A  HiMi  or  Bio  Biothd 

Sin  SMn  J  Ervln  of  North  CaroUn*.  cbalr- 
man  of  a  btnale  subcommlttM  on  cooatltu- 
tlonal  rlghta,  haa  expreasKl  concern  »l»ut 
what  he  eeei  as  a  new  threat  to  First  Amend- 
ment Ireedoms.  .     .  .  „ 

The  threat,  he  fear..  U  embodied  In  new 
Secret  Service  guldelinea  (or  gathering  and 
storing  information  about  many  dtlzena 
Ervln  has  performed  a  valuable  pubUc  serv- 
ice by  calling  attention  lo  this  matter 

It  U  the  old  atory;  Uttle  exception  could 
be  taken  to  what  the  Secret  Service  la  doing 
It  there  were  firm  guarantee,  against  mls- 
uie  ol  the  data,  but  there  are  no  guarantee. 

Congress  had  better  get  busy  and  provide 
for  some.  Ervln  thinks  "the  criteria  lor  nung 
information  about  individuals  arc  question- 
able from  a  due  process  standpoint,  are  Im- 
practical and  are  conducive  to  a  mass  sur- 
veillance unprecedented  In  American  hls- 
tor>- "  That  IB  something  to  worry  aliout. 


IProm  the  New  York  Poet.  June  SO,  l»TO| 
Bio  BaoTMEHs  New  Tors 
There  has  been  Uttle  response  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  disclosures  about  the  governments 
growing  industry  In  recording  the  names  and 
.ictlvltles  of  -malcontenu"  on  Its  computer- 
lied  and  mllcrofllmed  tapes.  But  the  Senate  s 
leading  lecturer  on  Cocslltutlonal  law.  Sam 
Brvln  (D-N.C).  has  suggested  that  under 
the  government's  criteria,  he  could  weU  be 

'"A««-dlng  to  Secret  Service  guldeUnra 
among  the  dissidents  the  computer  should 
know  at>out  are: 

—Those  who  would  -physically  harm  or 
embarrasa"  the  President  or  other  high 
officials.  ,      ,.^ 

—Those  who  seek  personal  contact  with 
high  olBclals  -for  the  purpose  of  redrew  of 
Imaginary  grievances." 

Obviously  there's  room  there  for  more 
than  just  one  Senator. 

Consider  the  phrase  'Imagluary  grievance. 
To  whom  Is  a  grievance  Imaginary — the  law- 
maker who  brings  It  or  the  olBclal  who  re- 
jects it?  The  aiuwer.  of  course,  is  the  official; 
hes  auo  the  guy  with  the  computer. 

That  secUon.  then,  nets  aU  of  Sen.  Ervln  s 
colleagues  in  Congress  The  only  remaining 
Capitol  Hill  figure  unaccounted  for  Is  the 
president  of  the  Senate.  Vice  President 
Agnew.  and  he  could  fit  the  composite  for 
section  one.  

That  he  feela  to  embarrasa  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  adequately  proven.  That  he 
might  physically  harm  him  would  seem  Im- 
plausible But  It  should  be  noted  that  he  has 
had  to  look  elsewhere  than  the  White  Houm 
for  his  goiang  companions  and  tennU 
partners. 

IProm  the  Washington  Port,  Apr.  a*.  1«T01 
iK  THE  Name  or  SECcairr 

A  fear  of  unorthodoxy  Is  the  ttrat  aymp- 
tom  of  insecurity.  It  mark.  naUonal  admln- 
IstraUoos  that  have  no  clear  sense  of  pur- 
pose or  airecuon.  Such  admlnlstratlona  quite 
naturally,  like  a  stream  seeking  Its  own  level, 
tend  to  seek  In  their  personnel  mediocrity, 
conformity.  conventionality.  Innovation 
frightens  them;  dissent  dismays  them.  And 
so  they  bar  from  employment  anyone  who 
has  ever  displayed  any  signs  of  eccentricity 
or  Independence.  It  is  all  the  more  disquiet- 
ing that  such  a  system  of  selection  Is  always 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
It  operates,  manifestly,  to  diminish  security 
rather  than  enhance  it. 

Sen  Sam  J  Ervln  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Senates  ConsHtutlonal  Hlghta  Subcommit- 
tee wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  IT.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  last  week  to  Inquire 
about  report  "new  rules  governing  quaimca- 
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tlons  for  federal  employment  which  would 
exclude  persons  who  have  engaged  In  dem- 
onstrauons  and  protesu  "  The  CSC  aays  that 
no  new  rules  have  been  adopted:  the  old 
rules  are  simply  being  applied  with  a  bit 
more  stringency.  In  this  connecUon  It  is 
alarming  indeed— although  by  no  means 
surprising— to  leam  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  nuuntalns  a  blacklist  contain- 
ing the  names  of  at  least  l.S  million  Ameri- 
cans who  might,  at  some  time,  have  been 
involved  in  "subversive  acUvity."  The  black. 
list  Is  largely  complied,  without  any  fixed 
standards,  from  references  to  IndlvlduBla  m 
the  publications  of  so-called  r»dlcal  student 
movemenu.  ,„.... 

Shades  of  Titus  Gates  and  Joe  McCarthy! 
TbeM  scraps  ol  Information  squirreled  away 
In  the  files  ol  the  CSC  are  like  so  many  pellets 
of  deadly  poison.  Although  they  are  not 
supposed  to  be  taken  in  themselves  as  proof 
of  subversive  activity  or  Intent,  they  operate 
InevlUbly.  nonetheless,  as  fiags  disqualifying 
their  subjects  tor  federal  employment.  The 
injustice  of  this  system  to  the  Individuals 
damaged  by  It  Is  the  least  of  the  problem. 
The  worst  of  it  Is  the  Impact  on  the  pubuc 
service.  As  Senator  Ervln  oljserved.  it  is  es- 
Mntlal  to  assure  that  any  denial  of  a  tc- 
curity  clearance  or  of  a  federal  Job  1.  rend- 
ered on  equitable.  Just  and  umely  standards 
ol  social  behavior.  Otherwise  we  face  danger- 
ous conlormlty  In  our  national  life  and  a 
bleak  future  of  mediocrity  In  the  federal 
service. 


[Prom  the  AshevUla  (N.C.)  Citizen, 

July  3.  19701 
Too  Can  Be  A  Psaaow  or  Inteeest 
Despite  the  tact  that  a  lew  voices  are  raised 
in  opposition — notably  that  of  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervln— Intelligence  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral goverimient  are  atlll  quietly  compiling 
informational  files  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  law-abiding— though  presumably  sus- 
pect— Americans. 

Declaring  that  violent  political  dissent  and 
civil  disorder  require  the  policy,  the  govern- 
ment Is  bulldmg  a  mass  of  computerlMd  m- 
formatlon  on  "persons  of  interert." 

The  phrase  la  a  term  for  those  citizens, 
many  with  no  criminal  records,  whom  the 
government  wants  to  keep  track  of.  Just  In 
case  trouble  breaks  out. 

The  flies  often  contain  seemingly  unim- 
portant data,  which  can  be  shared — almost 
innantaneously — by  half-a-doeen  Intelli- 
geno.  gathering  groups. 

The  operation  does  not  disturb  us  particu- 
larly, though  It  Is  unsuthorlMd  by  law  and 
raises  serious  constitutional  questions. 

Critics  claim  the  oomputerlsed  "who's 
who"  is  leading  the  country  toward  a  police 
sUte. 

PoMlbly  so.  and  much  of  the  action  seems 
senseless.  But  tbmk  what  a  convenient  tool 
the  files  would  be  it  the  country— Ood  for- 
bid— ever  drifts  toward  dictatorship. 

(Prom  the  New  Tortt  Times,  July  4. 1970] 

Or.     AtlEMATEO    RlOHTa 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  ago 
the  Pounding  Fathers  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence with  a  ringing  Declaration  of  man's 
"unalienable  rights." 

Today,  ss  too  often  before,  those  rights  are 
once  more  threatened.  They  are  threaMned 
not  by  »me  tyraimlcal  foreign  monarch,  but 
by  domestic  governmental  agencies  whoee  ac- 
tions and  proposed  actions  against  crime  and 
dissent  endanger  constitutional  guarantees 
designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans to  "life.  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." 

Typical  of  these  new  dangers  Is  the  spread- 
ing web  of  Federal  prying  Into  the  private 
Uvea  of  citizens.  TTtUlzing  modem  computer 
technology.  Federal  pouce.  security,  military 
intelligence  and  other  agencies  are  accumu- 


latmg  vast  stores  of  date  on  the  activities  of 
htmdreds  of  thousands  of  unsuspecting  "sus- 
pect" Americans. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  use  of  the 
computer  to  help  make  more  efficient  and 
effective  the  legitimate  work  of  law-enforce- 
ment and  other  agencies.  A  modem  society 
must  use  modern  techniques  to  help  enforce 
and  administer  its  laws  and  to  protect  Itself 
from  those  who  would  do  violence  to  its 
leaders  and  inatitutions. 

But  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the  highly 
respected  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr..  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  lias  unearthed  alarming 
evidence  that  Federal  agencies  have  been  em- 
ploying the  new  technology  to  amasa  data 
that  has  little  or  no  direct  relation  to  criminal 
or  other  actirtties  of  legitimate  Federal  con- 
cern Particularly  disturbing  are  persistent 
reports  that  the  Armys  Counterintelligence 
Analysis  DlvUlon  Is  disregarding  orders  to 
stop  collecung  Information  on  peace  and  civil 
rlght«  organizations.  Furthermore,  the  sub- 
conunlttee  reports  that  resuictlons  on  the 
dlssemlnaUon  of  "IntelUgence  '  accumulated 
by  some  agencies  Is  woefully  inadequate. 

Among  the  "persons  of  Interest"  on  whom 
the  Secret  Service  ooUects  data  are  Individu- 
als who  have  merely  threatened  to  embar- 
rass" a  high  Government  official,  who  "In- 
sist upon  personally  contactmg  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  for  the  purpose  of  redress  of 
Imaginary  grievances,  etc.."  and  who  par- 
ticipate in  anti-American  or  anU-United 
States  Government  demonstrations. 

Senator  Ervln.  a  conservative  and  a  student 
of  the  Constitution,  has  observed:  "I  am  a 
■malcontent'  on  many  Issues.  I  have  written 
the  President  and  other  high  officials  com- 
plaining of  grlevancee  that  some  may  con- 
sider 'Imaginary'  and  on  occasion  I  may  also 
have  embarrassed-  high  Government  offl- 
dals  " 

Senator  Ervln  Is  obviously  a  "perwjn  of  in- 
terest"  by  Secret  Service  definlUon  and 
therefore  grist  for  a  Federal  computer.  In- 
deed, any  American  today  who  vocUerousIy 
articulates  unpopular  or  unorthodox  views  is 
m  danger  of  being  digested  by  a  Federal  com- 
puter, along  with  common  criminals,  and  off 
being  eipoeed  to  potenual  harassment  and 
humlllaUon. 

If  Americans  stUl  cherish  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  rights  we  celebrate 
today,  they  will  Insist  that  their  represen- 
tatives In  Congress  support  Senator  Ervln's 
efforts  to  place  strict  legal  limits  on  Federal 
collection  and  dissemination  or  Information 
on  the  activltlea  of  private  cltliens. 


IFrom  Computerworld.  Aug.  27, 19891 
PaivACT  Lost? 
The  bin  to  Implement  President  Nixtm's 
national  computerized  Job  bank  program 
does  give  the  seoretaiy  of  labor  the  power  to 
prescnbe  "nUes  and  regulations  to  assure 
the  confidentiality  of  Information  submitted 
in  confidence"  to  one  of  the  ijanks. 

But  nowhere  Is  there  any  mention  of  tie 
key  point  made  by  President  Nixon  during 
his  election  campaign.  At  that  time,  he 
atresed  that  only  Jobs  would  be  stored.  Ap- 
plicants would  not  have  to  Input  Uielr 
names,  he  said,  only  their  qualifications.  This 
would  avure  privacy  and  eliminate  any  pos- 
sibility that  additional  personal  records 
would  be  gathered  and  stored. 

While  the  absence  of  this  precaution  from 
the  bill  does  not  mean  thU  safegtiaxd  wiu  not 
be  included  In  the  final  program,  we  wt>uld 
be  much  happier  U  It  were  spelled  out  In 
the  bill. 

POLtncAi.  P»«Bstna  niebb> 
At  present,  the  Individual  has  no  protec- 
tion against  the  use  or  misuse  of  personal  in- 
formation in  data  banks,  and  It  now  appears 
that  It  wiu  be  several  years  before  adequate 
ptotecave  leglsIaUon  can  be  formtUated. 
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But  Lbe  most  important  data  b&nkjs  are 
being  Mt  up  now.  and  there  U  a  oe«<l  for  im- 
mediate protecUon.  Several  congres&men 
have  suggeot«l  that  a  person  or  group  be 
named  as  a  dat^  hank  ombudAman.  with  the 
power  and  responslbiucy  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual against  the  misuite  of  inXonnatlon  In 
data  b«i.nkA. 

Such  an  ombud»mAn  provide*  an  im- 
mediate solution  to  an  immediate  problem. 
And  he  would  also  help  to  And  a  long-term 
eoiuUon,  because  he  would  be  able  to  use  his 
experience  to  help  formulate  laws  regulating 
data  benJcs. 

Ombudsmen  should  be  appointed  on  both 
the  stale  and  federal  level.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  ombudsmen  will  occur  only  if 
pressure  Is  brought  on  leglalators  now.  This 
U  an  elecUon  year  and  consumer  protection 
is  an  miportant  isauc — congressmen  and  state 
legUiatora  will  be  more  responsive  this  year 
than  at  any  other  time. 

We  nropose  that  individuals  and  local 
chapters  of  professional  societies  immediately 
begin  a  campaign  for  data  banK  ombudsmen. 
Such  a  campaign  should  be  primarily  edu- 
cational at  flrst  informing  local  newspapers, 
state  legislators,  and  congressmen  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  computerized  data  banks 
and  proposing  uie  appointment  of  ombuds- 
men iks  an  Immediate  solution.  And  we  must 
keep  the  pressure  on. 

Data  bank  ombudsmen  offer  the  only  hope 
of  protecting  the  right*  of  the  individual  In 
the  neax  future.  Concerted  action  by  com- 
puter professionals  could  make  such  pro- 
tection a  reality. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mar. 

Ifl.  1970) 

PsivMrr  AJTO  THE  CoMPima 

The  cliche  about  people  having  skeletons 

m  their  cloeetj  la  woefully  out  of  date.  These 

days,  the  skeletons  are  in  computerized  data 

banks.  What's  worse,  the  Oguratlve  skeletons 

may  be  mislabeled  with  the  wrong  owners* 

names,  or  they  may  be  the  figment  of  a  ctMoi- 

puter's  imagination. 

The  dangers  of  the  mysterious,  hard-to- 
refute  data  banks  have  been  much  discussed 
m  the  last  few  years.  The  dlscusxton  Is 
about  to  accelerate  again,  and  It's  a  good 
thing,  because  eventually  something  may  be 
done  about  the   problem. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a 
•  149.&00  Russell  Sage  Foundation  grant  to 
conduct  a  broad  study  of  how  to  preserve 
privacy  and  civil  liberties  against  the  on- 
slaught of  the  compuUr  age.  The  study  will 
be  conducted  by  Columbia  Professor  Alan 
West  In,  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  will 
fociu  on  how  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons 
(meaning  everybody!  on  whom  Information 
Is  collected  and  stored  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
Westin  win  be  backed  by  a  j>anel  including 
Ralph  Nader.  James  Parmer,  former  Attorney 
General  Katsenbach  and  Eiepresentatlve  Cor- 
nelius Gallagher  of  New  York,  who  beads 
the  House  vubcocnmlttee  on  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. 

On  another  front.  House  commlttoe  hear- 
ings are  to  start  tomorrow  on  the  propoaed 
Pmlr  Credit  Reporting  Act.  which  already 
baa  Senate  approval.  The  bill  alms  at  giving 
consumers  a  way  to  counter  erroneous  ot 
mallcloxis  information  on  file  against  them 
In  credit  data  banks.  Included  In  the  bill's 
provisions  are  rules  to  limit  dlsclostire  of 
Information,  to  let  the  conaimoer  know 
what's  in  his  own  file  and  to  give  him  the 
right  to  dispute  the  Information. 

Still  dormant  Is  the  S-year-old  proposal 
for  a  National  Data  Bank,  a  menacing  cen- 
tralization of  the  Information  collected  by 
federal  agencies.  The  plan  raised  congres* 
slonal  bowls  In  19M  and  was  quickly  put 
down  as  an  Orwelllan  step  toward  Big  Brotb- 
erlsm.  But  don't  count  It  out — It  makes 
too  much  computer-type  aenM  to  have  one 


big  control  panel  able  to  spill  the  beans  on 
all  our  lived. 

Future  studies  are  likely  to  add  to  the 
growing  pile  of  horror  stories  about  people 
whose  lives  were  marred  because  a  computer 
dredged  up  some  enibfurdasing  fac,  from  the 
sooner- forgot  ten  past— or  from  nowhere.  It's 
too  bad  the  comprehensive  National  Academy 
vt  Science  investigation,  which  could  lead  to 
important  reforms,  is  scheduled  to  uke  a  lit 
yeari.  Because  that  wlU  bring  us  aVa  years 
clo&er  lo  IdM. 

IFrom   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post.   Mar.    16. 

1970) 

Data   Bakk  Ima  Auv« 

The  proposal  advanced  a  few  years  ago  to 

e«Cabllah  a  national  "data  bank"  in  which 

mformatlon    collected    by    federal    agencies 

would  be  stored  and  made  available  at  the 

push  of  a  computer  button  appears  to  be 

far  from  dead. 

It  Is  being  talked  up  again,  at  least  suf- 
ficlenUy  for  Sen.  Sam  J.  Brrtn  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Senate's  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rights,  to  say  that 
he  will  reopen  the  hearings  thU  year. 

Despite  assurances  that  there  would  be 
all  kinds  of  safeguards  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  individual  citizens,  the  mere  thought  of 
the  pooling  of  all  the  information  gathered 
by  government  agencies  was  enough  to 
arouse  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
C7rw«Ulan  rUghtmores  ot  a  'Big  Brother' 
watching  their  every  move  constantly. 

Even  though  It  was  promised  that  the 
stored  InformaUon  would  be  Impersonal  and 
not  Unked  with  any  IndUlduol.  being  of  the 
general  type  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
there  wwe  fears  that,  once  the  InformaUon 
bank  should  be  established,  this  could  be 
changed.  It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  compile  and  file  away  a  fairly  com- 
plete dossier  on  every  citizen,  containing  all 
kinds  of  highly  personal  InformaUon.  This 
information  might  or  might  not  be  accurate. 
The  great  fear  was  that  any  concentration 
of  data  could  be  abused  and  the  informa- 
tion misused,  perhaps  not  Immediately  but 
St  some  time  In  the  future.  The  Instinctive 
reaction  of  moat  people  that  It  would  be 
much  safer,  so  far  as  tlie  privacy  and  per- 
haps the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen 
Is  concerned,  not  to  permit  the  propoaed 
"bank"  to  be  created. 

Potentially,  thwe  could  be  a  great  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  who- 
ever assembled  and  oontrolled  the  informa- 
tion, and  It  is  elementary  that  the  diffusion 
of  power  Is  the  best  protection  against 
tyrannical  government. 

Federal  agenclea  now  collect  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  a  great  many  people 
in  the  course  of  their  normal  operations,  but 
the  data  collected  by  one  In  most  cases  la 
not  available  to  the  others  For  the  "data 
bonk"  Idea  to  be  acceptable  to  moet  people, 
It  would  be  necessary  that  there  be  strong 
restrictions  upon  -  the  information  that  la 
pooled,  on  how  It  la  to  be  used  and  to  whom 
It  Is  to  be  made  available.  It  ramaina  for 
advocates  of  the  Idea  to  prove  that  adequate, 
foolproof  safeguards  against  misuse  and 
abuse  are  possible. 

Although  efforts  to  establish  a  national 
"data  bank"  have  been  blocked  thtis  far.  vast 
quantities  of  highly  personal  information 
already  ore  stored  In  computer?  about  prac- 
tically every  American  citizen,  and  If  the 
data  ever  should  be  brought  together.  It 
would  make  fairly  complete  dossier  on  him 
and  all  of  his  peTw>nal  affairs.       ^ 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  this  coun- 
try's credit;  system  has  made  necessary  the 
compilation  of  Information  about  everybody 
who  buys  anything  on  credit.  It  Is  necessary 
for  those  who  extend  credit  to  know  a  great 
many  facts,  much  of  It  very  personal,  about 
those  seeking  credit  to  determine  bow  good 
credit  rlaka  they  ar«.  ThU  haa  given  rise  to 


many  private  agencies  that  collect  this  in- 
formation. Many  of  these  co-operate  and 
exchange  information. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  credit  agency 
alone  hu  data  on  millions  of  Americans  on 
fUe  in  Its  computers.  Every  time  a  citizen 
draws  a  paycheck  or  answers  a  census  ques- 
tion, the  Information  Is  recorded  on  aome- 
body's  computer  somewhere. 

There  Is  relatively  little  reason  for  alarm 
In  this  because  the  information  Is  frag- 
mentary and  widely  scattered.  What  arouses 
concern  are  continuing  efTorta  to  bring  all 
these  bits  and  pieces  of  Information  together 
in  one  vast  computer  bank,  with  the  poesl- 
btUty  that  the  data  might  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands  and.  or  be  misused. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  JtUy  7.  1970 1 

In  the  Nation  .    A  Richt  Not  To  Be 

Data-Bankxd? 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Wasmikcton, — D>  you  have  a  right  not  to 
be  stored  In  a  computer,  where  you  can  be 
called  up  for  Instant  investigation  by  any 
bureaucrat  or  law  officer  who  considers  you  a 
"person  of  interest "  or  who  may  want  to 
provide  someone  else — maybe  your  em- 
ployer—with "facts"  about  you?  i:  you 
haven't  thought  about  that.  It's  high  time 
you  did, 

Ben  A.  Franklin  detailed  In  The  New  York 
Times  of  June  28.  for  example,  how  Govern- 
ment "data  banks"  are  mushrooming  out  of 
computer  wizardry.  Literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Individual  dossiers  now  are 
being  stored  on  tape  by  various  agencies.  The 
tape  can  be  fed  to  computers  with  Instant 
recall:  and  the  computers  and  tapes  can  be 
Interconnected  from  one  agency  or  region  to 
another  in  an  om.nous  national  network. 
Numerous  state  agencies  have  easy  access  to 
the  material  in  this  computer  network,  and 
are  under  tittle  or  no  pressure  to  keep  It 
confidential. 

At  the  very  least,  therefore,  some  guide- 
lines on  the  compilation  of  these  banks  and 
some  safeguards  on  disseminating  the  mate- 
rial appear  In  order.  An  Interesting  case 
pending  in  Federal  court  here  (Afenard  v. 
Mitchell  and  Hoover)  may  help  provide 
them. 

A  Maryland  man  was  rvrrested  In  Cali- 
fornia In  1965  on  suspicion  of  burglary,  held 
for  two  days,  then  released  when  police 
found  no  basis  for  charging  htm  with  a 
crime.  Subsequently,  a  brief  record  of  the 
detention,  together  with  the  Maryland  man's 
fingerprints,  appeared  in  F.B.I  criminal  files. 
Maintaining  that  the  record  is  misleading 
and  Incomplete  and  that  It  Is  not  properly 
A  ■criminsl  record,"  the  Maryland  man 
moved  In  Federal  District  Court  here  to  have 
It  purged  from  the  F.B.I.  flies. 

COdtT    CONCXKN    INDICATXD 

The  Court  denied  this  motion,  and  the 
man  appealed.  On  June  19.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
finding  no  fault  with  the  district  court'e  rul- 
ing on  the  motion,  ordered  the  case  remand- 
ed for  trial  and  "more  complete  factual  de- 
velopment." The  supporting  opinion,  al- 
though limited  to  the  case,  suggesU  the  cir- 
cuit court's  concern  about  what  ought  to  go 
Into  Government  files,  under  what  rules,  and 
whether  proper  safegtiards  surround  Its  dis- 
semination. 

The  Judges  (Baaelon,  McOowan  and  Rob- 
inson) pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the 
police  had  been  "unable  to  connect"  the 
Maryland  man  with  a  crime  did  not  neces- 
sarily acquit  him  of  having  committed  one. 
and  they  conceded  that  certain  arrests  not 
followed  by  a  charge  or  a  conviction  might 
be  a  proper  part  of  someone's  criminal  record. 
But.  they  asked,  did  the  mere  fact  that  a 
man  bad  been  picked  up  and  held  for  two 
daya  JusUfy  the  FBI.  in  retaining  the  record 
tn  lU  criminal  idantlflcatlon  fllMf 
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An  arrest  record  (the  dUtlnctlon  between 
B."deuntlon"  and  an  "arrest"  is  considerably 
less  than  a  difference)  can  be  terribly  damag- 
ing to  one'a  opportunities  for  schooUng.  em- 
ployment, advancement,  professional  Ucens- 
ing-  it  may  lead  to  subsequent  arrests  on 
suspicion,  damage  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses and  defendanU,  or  be  used  by  Judges 
in  determining  how  severely  to  sentence. 
Moreover,  thousands  of  arresU  are  made 
every  year  without  any  further  action  against 
the  arrcsUd  perion.  usually  lor  lack  ol 
evidence. 

DiaSCMtMATXON    xaSUK 

Thus,  the  court  asked,  if  a  person  Is 
arrested,  even  properly,  but  no  probable 
cause  for  charging  him  Is  developed,  should 
he  "be  subject  to  continuing  punishment 
by  adverse  use  of  his  'criminal'  record"? 

This  has  particular  point  because  of  the 
lack  of  ealabllBhed  safeguards  on  dlaseml- 
natlon.  The  Maryland  man's  record,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  made  avaUable  by  statutory 
authority  to  "authorized  officials  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  the  states,  cities,  ana 
penal  and  other  Institutions"  and  alao.  by 
an  Attorney  General's  regulation,  to  govern- 
ment agencies  In  general,  most  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  railroad  police. 

When  New  York  recently  passed  •  low 
requiring  employes  of  securities  firms  to  l>e 
fingerprinted,  several  hundred  *ere  dls- 
miLed  for  "criminal  records."  but  about  half 
of  them  had  only  arrests,  not  convictions, 
on  their  records.  The  Appeals  Court,  noting 
this,  reasoned  that  TSJ  records  bad  been 
passed  directly  to  the  securities  firms  In- 
volved. _.„  .,  ,„ 
Aa  data  banks  proliferate,  so  will  the  In- 
discriminate use  of  the  material  they  con- 
tain And  that  raises  the  question  whether 
an  American  citizen  has  a  constitutional  or 
legal  right  not  to  be  data-banked,  comput- 
erized, stored  exchanged  and  possibly  dam- 
aged—materially or  In  reputation— by  the 
process. 


[From   the  HuntsvlUe   (Ala.)   Times. 
July  13.  19701 
"Mavxa  Machin*  '  Oo«s  To  Work 
(By  Jared  Stout) 
WABHWOTon.— A  computer  nicknamed  the 
Mafia  Machine  has  gone  to  work  in  the  Jus- 
tice   Department,    giving    organized    crime 
fighters  their  most  powerful  weapon  to  date. 
But  It  may  be  a  mixed  blessing. 

While  the  machine  is  enabling  heretofore 
impossible  analysis  of  the  activities  of  or- 
ganized criminals.  It  Is  also  raising  new  ques- 
tions about  computers  In  law  enforcement 
and  invasion  of  individual  privacy. 

Within  the  computer's  memory,  the  de- 
partment la  storing  histories  of  the  major 
and  minor  figures  in  confederated  crime, 
how  and  where  they  travel,  even  details  on 
their  eating  bablU. 

But  the  department  is  also  computerising 
the  names  of  those  legitimate  indivlduala 
with  whom  the  Maflosl  often  deal,  persons 
against  whom  no  charges  have  been  brought 
or  proved. 

Thus  while  members  of  the  Organised 
Crime  and  Racketeering  section  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  workings  of  their  still  em- 
bryonic system,  they  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  privacy  Issue. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  walking  around  with  a 
bomb  in  my  hands."  said  one  official  who 
has  worked  on  the  project  and  who  declined 
to  be  quoted  tiy  name.  "Some  of  thia  in- 
formation l»  really  dynamite." 

"The  fact  Is  the  privacy  issue  is  one  of 
paramount  Importance  and  we  haven't  yet 
figured  out  a  way  to  balance  the  law  en- 
forcement needs  with  the  consUtutlonal 
aafeguards  for  privacy."  the  official  said. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  privacy 
queatloQ  la  being  put  to  one  side  aa  the 
daparunant  flne-tunea  the  computer  and  ex- 


plores its  u*e  In  analysis  of  whafs  going 
on  within  the  organized  crime  community. 
Individuals  now  included  within  Its  mem- 
ory against  whom  there  may  be  no  more 
than  a  sutplclon— a  person  who.  for  ex- 
ample is  frequently  seen  In  the  company 
of  a  known  hoodlum— are  protected  by  tight 
security.  ,      , 

According  to  the  department,  only  uw 
enforcement,  agencies  wita  a  need  to  know 
are  given  information  drawn  from  the  com- 
puter and  Lhey  loslst  that  individuals  listed 
twcause  of  unverified  suspicions  are  made 
known  to  none  outside  the  federal  investi- 
gative famUy. 

The  basic  dato  for  the  computer  has  come 
from  reports  given  the  orgoiiiz**!  crime  sec- 
tion bv  ae  otner  federal  agencioo.  prlndpaUy 
the  FBI  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
others  that  regularly  Join  the  section  In  co- 
operative investigations. 

The  information  la,  however,  keyed  into 
portions  of  the  400.000  file  cards  containing 
250.000  names  of  Mafia  or  Mafia-related 
individuals. 

UntU  six  weeks  ago.  the  file  card*  were 
the  major  source  of  section  Information,  a 
system  that  prevented  recall  of  the  data  they 
contained  without  spending  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  of  manual  sorting.  „„.^^ 

The  computer  makes  possible  high-speed 
searches  of  the  records  the  section  has  In- 
corporated within  lu  memory,  yielding  up 
in  minutes,  for  example,  a  Ust  of  all  those 
Mafia  figures  nicknamed   'Sonny." 

Such  information  becomes  useful  because 
the  operators  of  big  crime  oft«n  speak  of 
one  another  only  in  nickname  references. 

Gerald  Shur.  the  man-ln-charge  of  the 
computer  program,  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view "the  kinds  of  quesUons  we  can  ask  are 
limited  only  by  the  daU  we  can  feed  into 
the  computer." 

Shur  said  ultimately  the  department  hopes 
to  store  enough  information  to  enable  pre- 
dictions about  the  Impact  of  investigations 
or  develop  economic  theories  to  estimate 
what  Unds  of  business  situations  organised 
crime  may  be  heading  toward. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Travels  | 

BIO  BaoTHka  (UB.)  la  Watchbto  Tot; 

(By  John  S.  Uukg) 
(Not*. — The  government  knows  far  more 
about  you  than  you  may  suspect.  And  If 
youve  ever  taken  part  In  protest  marches  or 
the  like,  even  the  military  services  probably 
have  been  keeping  tabs  on  you-  Some  agente 
have  seized  garbage  m  huntmg  Incrimi- 
nating evidence,) 

WASHmcTON.— Behind  the  cloaed  door  of 
Room  3439.  a  handful  of  government  derks 
search  through  radical  newspapers,  method- 
ically snipping  out  names.  They  are  hunting 
Americans  favorably  mentioned  by  the  publi- 
cations of  dissent. 

Found,  snipped,  checked,  reviewed,  the 
names  are  conveyed  down  a  wide  clean  cor- 
ridor to  be  fed  into  a  'subversive  activities" 
data  bank  already  bulging  with  names  of  1.5 
million  citizens. 

The  name-hunters  In  Room  3439  are  low- 
level  servants  of  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
aion.  the  agency  set  up  to  oversee  federal 
employment. 

The  commission's  security  doeslor — not  to 
b«  confused  with  lU  separate  files  on  the  10 
million  persons  who  have  sought  federal  Jobs 
since  1939 — are  Indicative  of  the  watch  the 
government  keeps  on  Americana  in  tbla  ftg* 
of  dissent  and  social  turmoil. 

An  Associated  Press  study  showed: 

Military  intelligence  agents  have  spied  on 
civilian  political  activities  and  kept  aeeret 
computerized  files  on  thousands  of  Individ- 
uals and  organisations  although  Pentagon 
counsel  cannot  cite  any  law  authorlxlng  thU 
surveillance. 

The  Army  baa  kept  a  so-called  blacklW 
which  Included  the  namea.  descrlpUona  and 


pictures  of  clvUlans  'who  might  be  involved 
in  civil  disturbance  situations." 

A  second  list  has  been  circulated  by  the 
Pentagon's  counter-lntelUgence  Analysis  Dl- 
vuion  as  a  two-volume.  yeUow  covered,  loose- 
leaf  publication  entitled  "Organizations  and 
Cities  of  Interest  and  ludlviduali  ol  In- 
terest"— according  to  a  court  suit. 

The  FBI,  with  the  most  extensive  security 
files  and  194  mUllon  sets  of  ftngerprmts.  has 
infiltrated  the  leadership  of  vinuaUy  every 
radical  organization  In  the  United  States. 

Agents  of  the  FBI.  Naval  InteUigence  and 
local  police  have  seized  citlMns'  garbage  in 
himta  for  mcrimluatlng  evidence.  In  one  case 
Navy  agents  exommed  garbage  from  an  en- 
tire apartment  house  to  find  Information 
about  one  tenant. 

The  Secret  Service  has  set  up  a  computer 
with  100.000  names  and  60,000  Investigative 
dossiers  on  persons  who  It  says  could  be  dan- 
gerous to  top  government  officials. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  found  thai  fed- 
eral Investigators  have  access  to  264  million 
police  records.  323  million  medical  histories 
and  279  million  psychiatric  doaslers.  In  each 
category,  that's  more  numbers  than  there  are 
people  In  the  United  States. 

And  the  massive  files  of  investigative  and 
Intelligence  agencies  contain  but  a  unall  por- 
tion of  the  information  the  government  col- 
lects on  Its  cltusens. 

Millions  of  scraps  of  infonnatlon  go  into 
federal  files  routinely  when  ciu«ns  pay 
their  taxes,  answer  the  census,  contribute 
for  Social  Security,  serve  in  the  miUtory.  or 
apply  for  a  possport. 

In  fact,  a  Senate  subcommittee  calculated 
that  the  names  of  US.  citizens  appear  %A 
billion  times  in  federal  records.  This  means, 
the  panel  said,  that  the  statistical  odds  are 
that  a  dozen  dlflerent  agencies  have  files  on 
the  typical  law-abiding  citizen. 

Much  of  this  data  is  held  In  strictest  con- 
fidence. Census  questionnaires,  for  example, 
can  be  inspected  only  by  Census  Bureau  em- 
ployes— and  they're  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Federal  income  tax  returns  also  are  con- 
sidered confidential  by  the  IBS.  But  they 
may  l>e  seen  by  the  heads  of  federal  agen- 
cies, some  congressional  committees,  the  gov- 
ernors of  every  state  and  by  a  special  coim- 
sel  to  Prealdent  Nixon. 

A  proposal  three  years  ago  to  gather  files 
of  all  agencies  InU)  a  National  DaU  Bank 
and  use  them  for  statistical  purposes  kicked 
up  such  a  furor  in'  Congrees  that,  according 
to  one  official,  "now  that  Issue  is  dead  as  a 
dodo." 

But  the  AP  study  showed  that  investlgstlve 
and  Intelligence  agencies  can^*nd  do — share 
the  Information  they  gather. 

For  example,  investigative  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  have  access  to  the  "sub- 
versive activities"  data  bank  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  downtown  Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

According  to  an  official  commission  publi- 
cation, the  data  bank  "at  present  .  .  .  con- 
tains approximately  2,5  mUllon  Index  cards 
containing  information  relating  to  Commu- 
nist and  other  subversive  activities." 

The  document  adds:  "No  information  U 
added  to  this  file  until  It  has  t>een  deter- 
mined after  careful  review  by  a  responsible 
official  who  Is  experienced  In  this  field  that 
an  actual  question  of  subversive  activity  Is 
Involved.  .  -** 

A  quick  thumbing  through  the  file  dis- 
closes names  Uke : 

Charles  Garry  a  white  Son  Franclsoo  at- 
torney who  represents  the  Black  Panthers. 
Robert  Shelton.  a  leader  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Staughton  Lynd,  a  professor  and  radical 
writer. 
Robert  DePugh,  head  of  the  Mlnut«men. 
The  fUes  are  kept  as  index  cards  in  mech- 
anised rotary  cabinets.  There  are  thick  bun- 
dles of  cards  for  some  indlviduaU.  only  one 
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ravolutlonarlea  who  are  against  ROTC  ana 
against  our  war  effort  la  Vietnam" — and  had 
referred  tiiat  InformatloH  to  the  JuaUce  De- 
partment lor  posalble  prosecuUOQ. 

Don  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  oversees  FBI  budget  requests, 
complains  that  Congress  does  not  exert  pro- 
per authonty  over  the  FBI.  Be  believes  one 

.preeented  the  defendants  in^e    -.3     ^TcSn^^nlS^rs^/h':?  ^^  ITng'Tt!      Arm,   admiui   conducting,  it   1. 
■  conspiracy  irUl  and  who  faces  a  Jail  term     "^"^»  ^^  ^^  ^q  ^^h  member  of      from  Congress  the  existence  of: 

•— —  congrBs.  "  A  large   mlcroBlm  data   bank  on  clvlUan 

"There  are  lots  of  congressmen  who  think 
that  probably  they  do  have  Olea."  Edwards 
told  an  interviewer. 

But  the  rumors  have  never  been  proven 
and  there  have  been  few  complaints  from 


c.rd  for  others.  Tbe  cards  do  not  state  any- 
thing about  a  person;  they  are  more  like  a 
bibliography,  citing  publicailons  which  men- 
tion him.  Until  evaluated,  the  dippings  are 
considered  raw  dsta "  and  are  kepi  ui  other 
fUiag  cabinets. 

One  name  In  the  raw  data  Is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Kunstler.  clvU  rlghu  attorney  who 
represented  the  defendants  in  the  "Chicago 


Lyim.  the  Women's  Strike  for  Pesce  and  a 
doMn  other  individuals  and  groups  Identl- 
fled  in  the  summary  bsve  Hied  suit  through 
the  Ajnerlcan  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  claim- 
ing the  Army  has  violated  their  consutu- 
tlonal  rights  of  free  speech  and  association. 

The  suit,  filed  in  n.S.  District  Court  In 

Washington,  contends   tliat  in   addition  to 

the  surveillance  and  computer  operations  the 

concealing 
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for  contempt  of  court. 

Kunbsll  Johnson,  director  of  the  commis- 
sions  Buresu  of  Personnel  InvesUgatlons 
save  the  security  file  Is  kept  up  to  date  by  17 
clerks  -experts  in  the  Held."  who  read  Com- 
munist publications,  the  Black  Panther 
newspaper,  the  tree  presses,  underground 
oapers  and  other  publications  such  as  The 


congressmen. 
There  was.  however,  much  alarm  expressed 


S^I^'i^  worker,  world.  The  MUiUnt  and  ^'^g^Vlthth.  ^Sint  dS=\S^  TS^s't 

Uberation  News  Service.                     for  the  past  several  years,  military  intelU- 

•We  read  these  and  clip  the  names  of  peo-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  conducted  surveillance  of 

pie  supported  By  them."  Johnson  says     it  s  »              poimcal  actlvuu  and  have  ted  In- 

all  In  the  public  domain  Ifs  simply  that  un-     chuj.u  k"       _^ .„.,.„ 


you  clip  it  and  title  It   there's  no  one 

mind  that  can  comprehend  It." 

Section  Chief  Pierce  waves  a  hand  toward 
K  stack  of  publications  on  a  table  In  his  of- 
fice and  says:  "Thafs  what  we  check.  Ifa 
lull  of  subversive  material.  Note  the  Com- 
mie art.  Picasso  and  others  all  tied  In  to 
Conununlsm." 

.\sked  to  cite  a  statute  or  regulation  au- 
thoriliog  the  security  file.  Johnson  replied 
there  Is  no  specific  law   But.  he  added: 

The  file  Is  an  essential  tool  to  the  com- 
mission's legal  function  of  Investigating  the 
fitness  of  people  for  federal  employment  for 
security  positions.  And  there  la  PubUc  law 

298  which  shitted  responsibUlty  tor  making ^ ^ 

personnel  Investigations  from  the  FBI  to  the     ^uj^ued  such  activities  after  realizing  they 


formaUon  on  Individuals  and  organiaaUoos 
Into  data  books. 

In  response  to  60  congressional  inquiries, 
the  Army  admitted  that  It: 

Kept  a  so-called  blacklist  which  Included 
the  names  and  descriptions  and  pictures  of 
civilians  "who  might  be  Involved  in  civil  dis- 
turbance situations" 

Operated  a  computer  dau  bank  for  stor- 
age and  retrieval  of  civil  disturbance  in- 
formation. 

Used  Its  intelligence  agenu  in  some  in- 
stances for  direct  observation  and  InlUtra- 
uon  of  civilian  organizations  and  poUtlcal 
meetings. 

But  m  making  these  admissions,  the  Army 
said  that  during  the  past  year  It  has  sharply 


Civil  Service  Commliialon. 

The  commission  ssys  Its  security  file  aids 
in  personnel  inveetlgatlon  which  give  "the 
reasonable  assurance  that  all  persons  privi- 
leged to  be  employed  In  .  government 
are  reliable,  trustworthy,  of  good  conduct 
and  character,  and  of  complete  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  tbe  tJtated  states," 

It  also  says  that  when  any  subversive  In- 
formation from  the  security  file  Is  Identified 
with  a  person  tinder  Investigation  the  case 
u  referred  to  the  PHI  for  a  full  field  loyalty 
probe 

The  FBI  has  overall  responsibility  and 
broad  powers — based  on  presidential  direc- 
tives dating  back  to  1939 — tor  Investigating 
matters  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage  and 
violations  of  neutrality  laws, 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  Congress 
last  year  his  agency  had  placed  Informants 
and  sources  "at  aU  leveU  Including  the  top 
echelon"  of  such  groups  as  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  the  Ku 
Klui  man.  the  Black  Panther  Party,  the  Re- 
public ol  New  Africa,  the  Nation  of  niam. 
tbe  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  tbe 
Mlnutemen  and  the  Third  National  Confer- 
ence on  Black  Power. 

Hoover  also  gave  a  hint  of  the  acope  of 
FBI  security  Qlea  when  he  outlined  how 
agents  keep  ubs  on  sympathizer*  vKo  con- 
tribute  money  for  radical  causes. 

"Included  among  these."  he  teatlfied,  "are 
a  Cleveland  Industrialist  who  has  long  been 
a  Soviet  apologist,  the  wife  ot  an  attorney 
in  Chicago  who  Is  a  millionaire,  an  heiress 
In  the  New  England  area  who  is  married  to 
an  Individual  prominent  in  the  academic 
community  who  has  been  active  In  New  Left 
activities,  and  a  wealthy  New  York  lecturer 
and  writer  who  for  years  had  been  linked  to 
more  than  a  score  of  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations and  has  contributed  liberally  to 
many  of  them. 

"These  Individuals  alone  have  contributed 
more  than  tlOO.OOO  In  support  ot  New  Left 
sctlvltles." 

Hoover  also  said  agents  have  Identified 
meet  of  the  srrlter*  of  antiwar  newspapers — 
which  be  t«rmed  "the  wtvk  of  tbe  dedicated 


prepare    for    any    civil 


weren't    needed 
disturbances. 

The  Army  said  the  blacklist — a  term  to 
which  It  objected — had  been  ordered  with- 
drawn and  destroyed.  It  said  the  computer 
data  bank  had  been  discontinued  and  that 
Its  agents  have  conducted  no  overt  opera- 
tions in  the  civilian  area  dtirlng  the  past 
year. 

Extensive  details  of  the  miiltary's  do- 
mestic intelligence  acUvltles  were  disclosed 
In  January  In  an  article  written  by  a  former 
tntelllgeace  offloer.  Christopher  H.  Pyle  of 
New  York,  for  the  Magazine  Washington 
Monthly. 

Pyle  wrote  that  the  Army's  InteUlgence 
Command,  headquartered  at  Ft.  Holabird, 
Md..  was  In  a  position  to  develop  one  of  the 
largest  domestic  Intelligence  operations  out- 
side the  Communist  world. 

A  few  weeks  Ister.  the  Pentagon  an- 
nounced that  Ft.  Holabird  would  be  closed  In 
an  economy  move  and  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence School  there  would  be  moved  to  Ari- 
zona. 

An  Army  spokesman  said  the  domestic 
surveillance  operations  were  expanded  In 
19«7  after  the  outbreak  ot  serious  clvU  dis- 
orders. 

"There  was  a  feeling  we  had  to  be  In  a 
position  to  predict  when  federal  troop*  would 
be  used  again.  We  need  more  Information 
to  Inform  tactical  commanders  on  the  streets 
and  to  guide  them  This  led  to  widespread 
collection  efforts."  he  said. 

The  Information  gathered  by  the  military 
was  tunneled  Into  Ft.  Holabird.  summarized 
and  sent  out  on  the  Army's  Teletype  system. 
One  weekly  summary,  marked  "Psss  to  DIA 
Elements."  was  distributed  to  Army  com- 
mands throughout  the  world.  It  contained 
this     dispatch: 

"The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  Women  s 
Strike  tor  Peace  sponsored  an  antl-dralt 
meeting  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  which 
attracted  an  audience  of  about  30O  persons. 
Cotirad  Lynn,  an  author  of  draft  evasion 
literature,  replaced  Yale  chaplain  WlUlam 
Sloan  Goflln  as  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
meeting." 


poimcal  activity  Indexed  by  computer  and 
maintained  by  the  OoimterlnteUlgenoe  Anal- 
ysis Division. 

A  second  computerized  domestic  InteUl- 
gence data  bank  maintained  by  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  at  Ft.  Moiiroe,  Va.. 
as  well  as  extensive  regional  files  at  other 
locaUons. 

The  "two  volume,  yellow-covered,  loose- 
leaf  publication  entitled  Counterintelligence 
Research  Projects  Organizations  and  Cities 
of  Interest  and  Individuals  ot  Interest,  which 
describes  numeroiis  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations unassoclated  with  either  the  Armed 
Forces  or  with  domestic  disturbances." 

The  Army  said  It  would  not  comment  on 
the  lawsuit's  charges. 

But.  In  an  Interview,  a  spokesman  for  tbe 
office  of  the  Army's  chief  counsel  could  cite 
no  legal  basis  tor  siirveUlance  of  dvtUan  ac- 
tivities. 

"In  the  civilian  sphere  the  FBI  has  Juris- 
diction." ths  spokesman  said.  "We  must  get 
approval  for  what  we  do  from  the  FBI.  There 
Is  no  specific  law  on  domestic  Intelligence  as 
such  applying  to  the  Army," 

To  determine  the  range  ot  domestic  mil- 
itary surveillance.  The  Associated  Press  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  30  quesUons  to  each  branch 
ot  the  service  Army  spokesmen  declined  to 
answer  the  questions  specifically,  preferring 
to  speak  generally  about  the  program.  Th* 
Air  Force  said  It  does  not  have  any  domestic 
program.  The  Navy  never  responded. 

But  Navy  intelligence  operations  slipped 
into  public  view  last  August  when  the  ACLU 
complained  that  agents  were  sIfUng  through 
garbage  from  the  apartment  house  of  Sea- 
man Roger  Lee  pnest  accused  by  the  Navy 
of  soliciting  members  of  military  forces  to 
desert  In  an  underground  newspaper  be 
published. 

A  spokesman  tor  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  acknowledged  garbage  from  all 
apartments  In  tbe  building  where  Priest 
lived  was  searched  because  it  couldn't  be 
separated  from  the  seaman's  prior  to  collec- 
tion, 

"We  ended  up  with  an  ONI  agent  posing 
as  a  sanitation  worker  and  picking  up  trash 
and  bagging  the  garbage."  he  said. 

"Then  the  Civil  Liberties  union  got  In. 
raising  hell." 

Searching  citizen's  garbage  apparently  la 
not  uncommon  for  government  security 
agencies.  Last  summer  a  D.C,  Sanitation  De- 
partment official  disclosed  that  the  city,  on 
request  of  Investigators,  makes  up  to  a  doeen 
special  garbage  collections  yearly  "In  the 
Interests  of  law  and  order" 

Besides  garbage,  private  mall  also  Is  often 
watched  by  government  law  enforcement 
agents. 

The  most  commonly  used  meaixs  Is  the 
"mall  cover."  recording  from  a  letter  tbe 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  the  place 
and  date  of  postmarking  and  the  class  of 


The  PMt  Office  declines  to  say  how  many 
mall  covers  are  In  effect.  A  Senate  committee 
asked  for  a  list  ot  several  years  ago.  but  the 
agency  objected. 

"The  list  you  have  requested  would  con- 
tain the  names  ot  about  34.000  persoiu,  a 
large  percentage  ot  whom  are  Innocent  of 
any  crimes."  a  postal  official  said. 

More  i«cently.  the  Post  Office  confirmed  a 
new  regulation  allows  federal  agenU  to  open 


aU  mall  coming  Into  this  country  trim  vlr 
tually  every  nation  In  the  world. 

"However,"  a  spokesman  said,  "It's  not  In- 
tended to  be  used  on  personal  mall  " 

When  threatening  letters  are  received  by 
the  President  or  other  high  government  oOl- 
clals   the  Secret  Service  moves  Into  action. 

Operating  under  guidelines  adopted  after 
President  John  F,  Kennedy's  assasalnatlon. 
the  agency  coUects  "protective  information 
which  Is  fed  Into  Its  computers. 

One  of  the  19S3  guldeUnes  ssked  other 
federal  agencies  to  relay  information  on  citi- 
zens who  make  abusive  statemenu  or  at- 
tempt to  "harm  or  embarrass"  high  govern- 
ment officials. 

Civil  libertarians  objected  that  this  guide- 
line means  tbat  any  citizen  who  writes  a 
suongly  worded  letter  of  complaint  to  a 
government  official  might  come  under  the 
agency's  scrutiny.  . 

A  Secret  Service  spokesman  responded. 
"At  the  Ume  the  guidelines  were  passed  emo- 
tions were  high.  Everyone  was  saying.  "L«t  s 
protect  the  President."  Now  people  «•  «P- 
parently    forgetting    the    tragedy    of    that 

'"sLver'al  years  ago  when  Congress  was  con- 
sidering proposals  to  establish  a  National 
Data  Bank  iT^ther  files  Irom  all  agencies 
and  use  them  for  statistical  purposes,  int^or 
and  sociologist  Vance  Packard  raised  the 
spectre  ot  Big  Brother,  the  symbol  ctoul- 
Itanan  government  In  George  OrweU  5  book 

'Soling  that  the  year  1984  would  come  In 
tue  next  decade.  Packard  cold  a  congressional 

°°^  o^n  hunch  Is  that  Big  Brother.  U  he 
ever  comes  to  the  Onlt*d  States,  may  turn 
out  to  be  not  a  greedy  s^ker  but  rat»"  » 
relenUeas  bureaucrat  obsessed  with  effi- 
ciency." 

IProm  the  Morning  CaU.  (Pa.)  June  30. 19701 
OTTAzniAK    OF  Fsna>oi« 
Sen    SMn  J.  Enln   Jr.  Is   a  conservaUve 
Democrat   from  North  Carolina.  But  he  Is 
also  a  guardian  of  constltutlonlly  guaran- 
teed freedoms.  ^     ^  .^^ 
Sen   Ervin  u  currently  worried  about  the 
massive  record-keeping  which  h" fo"^"^ 
vogue  m  government  agenclee  *"«>  P^"' 
pons  concerning  the  type  of  records  being 
kept  give  substance  to  his  fears. 

It  to  all  very  weU  tor  the  FBI  to  utilize 
computers  to  process  Information  on  crimi- 
nals and  persons  sought  In  connection  with 
crimes.  This  type  of  service  has  been  cred- 
ited with  speeding  the  apprehension  ot  »us- 

But  It  U  a  different  matter  when  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  govBrtmient's  prosecu- 
tor maintains  dossiers  on  participants  m 
pes^ce  rallies  and  welfare  protests.  Moreover. 
jusUce  Ukes  it  upon  Itself  to  categorize  such 
persons  as  "radical"  or  "moderate"  although 
11  la  unclear  upon  what  criteria  It  basee  this 
distinction. 

The  Secret  Service,  which  says  It  Is  trying 
to  soot  potential  asessslns.  also  has  recourse 
to  the  computers:  It  keeps  flies  on  mls«>n- 
tentc  perslslent  seekers  of  redress  and  those 
who  would  "embarrass"  the  President  or 
other  high-ranking  government  officials. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  agencies  which 
maintain  voluminous  files  on  the  acUvltles 
of  citizens  In  a  wide  variety  ot  fields.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  extensive  bookkeep- 
ing Is  vaUd,  Agencies  believe  that  to  be  fore- 
warned Is  to  be  forearmed.  In  brief.  It  Is  a 
continuing  hunt  for  potential  trouble- 
makers. 

But  when  tiie  government  gets  Into  the 
buslneea  of  gathering  IntelUgence  about  Its 
own  citizens.  It  can  easily  go  too  far.  And 
mere  U  evidence  that  It  has  alrewly  done 

For  what  reaaon  abotild  an  agency  keep 


notes  on  persons  who  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  exercUlng  their  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly  and  peutlon?  Since  when 
has  It  become  a  orlme  to  peralstenUy  seek 
redress  ol  grievances? 

When  it  gets  into  theee  areas,  goveriunent 
is  dangerously  doee  to  trampling  on  consti- 
tutional freedoms  and  on  the  Individual's 
right  to  privacy.  It  la  easy  to  see  how  Sen. 
Ervin  reached  the  oonduaion  that  such 
methods  have  "the  potential  for  control  and 
intimidation  that  is  alien  to  our  form  ot 
government  and  foreign  to  a  society  of  free 


IFrom  the  Advance.  July  19. 1»70| 
MrrcBKLi.  Do«Ni>a  Jusnc*  Dzst.'s  "Btc 
BacrrHEB"  Rou 
(By  Jared  Stout) 
WAaHlNOTOW.— The     Justice     Department 
has  asserted  a  vlrtuaUy  unchecked  right- 
not  subject  to  the  Constitution— to  keep  rec- 
ords  on   persons   who   are   "violence   prone 
in  their  protests  of  government  policies. 

The  right.  Atty.  Gen,  John  N.  MltcheU 
said  through  a  spokesmen,  arises  from  the 
inherent  powet»  of  tbe  federal  government 
■to  protect  the  Internal  security  of  the  na- 
tion. We  feel  that's  our  Job," 

It  was  the  first  time  Mitchell  had  out- 
lined the  legal  basis  tor  the  coUectlon  and 
computerization  of  dossiers  on  protesters 
within  the  departments  specUl  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Unit, 

The  assertion  matches  In  breadtb  tne 
dalm  made  June  13,  1969  when  the 
government  said  It  had  unlimited  powers  to 
eavesdrop  on  those  the  Justice  Department 
thinks  are  seeking  to  "attack  end  subvert 
the  government  by  unlawful  means. " 

The  eavesdropping  claim  was  made  In  de- 
tense  of  electronic  eavesdropping  against 
some  defendanu  In  Chicago  Seven  riot 
conspiracy  trial. 

The  extension  of  this  doctrine  to  the  Oe- 
nartmenfs  domestic  IntelUgence  operation 
came  In  response  to  questions  arising  from 
Mitchells   news   conference  last  Tuesday 

Mitchell  dedlned  to  give  the  legal  founda- 
tion for  the  intelligence  operaUon  last  Tues- 
day He  said  only  "there  are  no  court  de- 
cisions that  would  restrain  us  Irom  compU- 
Ing  this  tvpe  ot  Inlormatlon." 

Later,  however,  he  acknowledged  throngh 
the  department's  spokesman  that  the  legal 
argument  used  to  Justify  the  Chicago  Seven 
eavesdropping  also  applied  to  the  InMUI- 
gence  operation. 

In  the  Chicago  case,  the  department  said 
nothing  in  the  Constitutions  ban  on  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  limits  the 
powers  of  the  President— and  the  Attorney 
General— to  eavesdrop,  and  now  keep  records 
on.  those  who  try  to  "foment  violent  dls- 

°'rSt  pcamon  has  been  sharply  attacked 
by  crtUcs  Including  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  (D- 
N  C  )  as  a  step  toward  "a  police  suu'  and 
a  potential  violation  of  First  Amendment 
rights  to  tree  speech  and  association. 

Earlier  this  past  week.  It  was  dlsdosed  that 
Treasury  Department  agents  had  been  seek- 
ing the  names  of  those  who  had  checked 
out  books  on  bombs  and  explosives  from 
public  libraries  in  Atlanta  and  other  cmes. 
Errln  attacked  this  step  as  he  has  other 
intelligence  efforts.  Including  those  of  the 
Secret  Service  which  lists  In  computer  files 
aU  those  who  msy  pose  a  threat  to  tne 
President, 

Throughout  his  oppceltlon  to  such  acUvl- 
tles Ervm  has  stressed  the  lack  of  standards 
in  deddlng  who  shall  be  usted  within  sudi 
fllea  and  bow  once  a  person  la  catalogued, 
he  may  learn  of  the  step  and  que«lon  Ws 
Indtisltul, 

The  Justice  Department  spokesman  said 
the  definition  of  "violence  prone"  peraons 
for  Its  purpoaea  Inclnded  thoae  wlio  Otbar 


acted  vlolenUy.  counseUed  violence  or  ap- 
peared in  the  ranks  of  violent  confrontations. 

He  said  the  dossiers  were  not  kept  on  "as 
broad  a  range  as  those  compUed  by  the 
Army,"  a  reterence  to  tlie  watch  mUltarj 
Intelligence  agenU  have  kept  on  civilian 
protesteia.  No  notice  U  given  to  thoee  wtuaa 
namw  have  been  recorded. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  thla  means 
those  individuals  listed  In  department  records 
at  least  had  to  be  present  or  In  the  leader- 
ship ot  violent  evenw.  Army  records  included, 
for  example,  thoee  who  subscribed  to  New 
Left  publications. 

It  wss  learned,  however,  that  the  JusUce 
intelligence  unit  still  has  access  to  the  records 
compUed  by  the  Army,  which  said  In  Febru- 
ary It  had  discontinued  Its  record-keeping 
but  has  hung  on  to  those  It  made  In  four 
years  from  1908. 


IProm  the  World  News.  Roanoke,  Va ,  Mar. 
11.  19701 
Jxrsncs  OkpaariskKT  Kxefs  PiLxa  on 
AcnvtsTs 
(Note. — In  tie  last  few  weeks  members  of 
Congress  have  responded  wltb  cries  of  out- 
rage to  a  magazine  arUde  that  reported  on 
how  the  Army  wss  maintaining  a  computer, 
laed  data  bank  on  persons  it  considered  po- 
UUcally   dangerous.   As   a   result,   the   Army 
announced  It  was  closing  down  the  data  bank 
and  tbat  it  only  began  It  because  the  JusOce 
Department,  which  U  responsible  tor  political 
intelligence  functions,  was  unable  to  handle 
them.  Now  the  JueUce  Deparmtent  says  It  U 
ready  to  take  over,  Morton  Kondracke.  who 
reported  the  government's  poUtical  Intelli- 
gence actlTlUes  in  this  article.) 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 
WASKINCTON— While  the  Army  Baa  clc««l 
down  Its  political  computer,  the  JusUce  De- 
partment maintains  an  even  bigger  one  In  Its 
f^viar  room"  containing  data  on  thousands 
of  Individuals,  including  many  whoae  activi- 
ties are  entirely  nonviolent. 

Political  computers  were  part  of  the  fed- 
eral governments  response  to  the  problem 
ot  controlling  ghetto  riots.  Now  that  the 
riots  have  subsided,  the  govemmeot  Is  more 
and  more  devoted  to  gatUerlng  Intelligence 
on  campus  disorder,  antiwar  activity  and 
mUltant  left  and  right-wing  groups. 

The  government's  justification  for  sucn 
surveillance  Is  Its  need  to  be  aware  of  po- 
tenual  violence,  but  thousands  of  persons 
are  drawn  In  whoee  activities  are  peaceful 
and  lawful. 

For  example,  the  Army  continues  to  mam- 
taln  a  microfilm  file  that  reportedly  contains 
Information  on  such  persons  as  Mrs  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr..  Georgia  State  Rep^u- 
llan  Bond  and  retired  Adm.  Arnold  E.  True, 
a  crtUc  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Army  file  Is  primarily,  made  up  of 
FBI  reports,  and  FBI  reports  are  also  toe 
chief  source  of  data  feeding  tte  Justice  De- 
partment's computer.  The  FBI  makes  It  a 
point  to  keep  Its  Information  In  "raw 
form— unevaluated  as  to  truth  or  falsity. 

Those  who  prticeas  tlie  FBI  data  at  JusUce 
say  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  any 
of  It  comes  from  wiretaps.  Attj.  Oen.  J<An 
MltcheU  has  declared  that  taps  may  be  used 
without  court  permlaalon  on  domestic  or- 
ganlzaUons  believed  seeking  to  -attack  and 
subvert  the  government," 

Bealdee  Input  from  ths  FBI.  Justice's 
computer  contains  infcnnaUon  supplied  by 
93  VS.  attorneys  around  the  country  and  by 
other  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Treasury  departments  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division,  wlilch  enforces  fedval  fire- 
arms laws. 

Some  InformaUon  comes  aleo  from  tne 
Secret  Service,  wlilch  baa  UWy  begun  as- 
sembling a  data  bank  of  lu  own.  The  serv- 
ice's primary  concern  la  with  threau  to  the 
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Preaidei:t.  but  lu  data  bank  will  alBO  con- 
iMin  mfcrmstlou  oo  demon&trfttioDs.  "abu< 
&iTe  staUmentfi"  and  pl&iu  to  embarra:::^  go;  - 
muneot  offlctalB. 

Each  week,  tbe  Justice  Deportment  com- 
puter dlEgcr^s  tta  mteUlgenoe  onto  print- 
out p:iper.  The  product  U  four  books,  each 
about  two  Inches  thick  and  enclosed  in 
brown  cardboard  covers. 

Each  book  refers  to  a  region  of  the  coun- 
try. It  coDt&lns  a  clty-by-clty  ouesuneat  at 
the  potential  for  civil  duorder.  Indicating 
what  niarches.  rallies  or  meetings  are  oc- 
curring, the  organizations  and  individuals 
sponsoring  them  and  the  city's  disturbance 
history. 

The  books  are  cocnbcd  by  officials  of  the 
department's  interdl  visional  tnXormatlon 
unit,  which  sends  pertinent  data  to  the 
attornev  general  and  the  various  divisions 
of  the  department. 

The  community  relations  service  gets  In- 
formation, for  example,  on  potentiiil  racial 
problems  for  It  to  try  to  conciliate.  The  clvU 
rights  divLston  gets  reports  on  possible  vlo- 
lation-<^  of  the  laws  It  enforces.  The  criminal 
division  gets  data  on  such  violations  as  in- 
terstate  movement  to  incite  riots. 

Besides  cliy  pnnt-outs.  the  computer  can 
produce  a  run-down  on  a  specific  upcoming 
major  event,  listing  all  stored  information  on 
tbe  mdlvidusls  and  organlxatlons  who  are 
planning  It. 

Thls  was  done,  for  example,  prior  to  tbe 
Nov,  15  antiwar  march  on  Washington  or- 
ganized by  the  New  MobillEation  Committee 
to  Bnd  the  War  in  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee 

Special  print-out  reports  have  also  been 
done  on  st  laaat  one  orgmnlxatlon.  the  Black 
Panther  Party. 

Whether  special  reports  have  been  pre- 
pared on  individuals  la  not  knovn,  although 
Inierdivlslonal  Information  unit  dlrectoe 
James  T.  Devlne  said  It  could  be  done  If 
needed. 

Devlne.  also  chief  of  tbe  department's  clvU 
disturbance  group,  declined  to  Identify  any 
indlTlduaj  whoae  name  Is  on  computer  tape. 

He  said,  however,  that  It  Is  "Unpoaslble  not 
to  have  information  on  nonviolent  individu- 
als." He  added.  "I  think  It's  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  what  would  normally  be  in  the 
file*  of  the  Justice  department  would  reflect 
itself  in  the  computer.  You  can  make  your 
own  assumptions  latxsut  who  Is  listed).  Zt 
should  not  be  dlfflcult." 

Another  Justice  department  official  said 
that  a  specific  unput  report  on  an  Individual 
might  tell  "he  made  a  speech  on  such-and- 
such  a  night  at  such-and-such  a  place.  This 
Is  what  he  said.  This  was  tbe  result." 

Government  officials  differ  on  whether 
computerized  storage  of  political  Informa- 
tion* la  dangerous  to  the  civil  liberties  of 
Americans. 

Devlne  contended  that  It  Is  not.  He  said 
It  15  "s  ghoet "  to  see  dangs-. 

"The  Information  ts  here  anyway.  In  tbe 
records  of  the  department.  Putting  it  on  • 
oomputer  is  Just  a  matter  of  systematlxlng 
It  and  making  it  more  retrievable."  he  said. 

Be  added:  "Having  your  name  on  a  com- 
puter docs  not  Involve  the  question  of  guUt 
or  Innocence." 

This  is  not  the  atutud*  of  the  two  chief 
congressional  defenders  of  the  right  to 
privacy,  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  (D-N.C.)  and  Bep. 
Cornelius  Gallagher.  D-N.J. 

Tbe  two  were  responsible,  along  with  IS 
other  congressmen  who  wrote  letters,  for 
forcing  the  Army  to  abandon  iu  political 
computer  at  Fort  Holabird  in  Baltimore. 
Ervln  and  Gallagher  are  continuing  inquiries 
Into  other  Army  political  flies. 

Neither  has  commented  about  the  Justice 
Department  ooniputer.  It  la  not  known 
whether  they  are  even  aware  of  its  sxlst- 
eoce.  for  no  specific  authorlxatlon  was 
scnigbt  from  Congrgss  to  set  It  up.  Justice 


does  not  believe  legislation  vos  necessary  to 
computerise  files  already  maintained  in  tbe 
department. 


Thb  Woax  or  Oua    Hands 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR  STUX  A 
MATTER  OF  PRIORITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  re- 
turn to  do  the  work  of  the  people  after 
the  Labor  Day  recess  I  would  call  atten- 
tion once  again  to  one  of  the  great  un- 
solved problems  of  the  year — the  plight 
of  the  Americans  held  prisoner  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  Communist  regime  remains 
adamant  against  abiding  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  to  which  it  is  a 
signatory  power.  Those  agreements  pro- 
x'ide  the  bai^  mimmum  of  guarantees  for 
the  captured  men.  They  are  entitled  to 
health  care,  an  adequate  diet,  proper 
shelter,  and  at  least  minimal  communi- 
cations with  their  families.  In  addition 
the  govertunent  is  required  to  notify  our 
Government  of  their  capture.  listing 
their  names  and  condition  when  cap- 
tured. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  abided  by 
none  of  these  agreements. 

It  must  remain  a  matter  of  top  priority 
with  tbe  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  ease  the  lot  of  these  men  and 
to  continue  every  possible  avenue  of  ne- 
gotiation for  their  safe  return  to  their 
waiting  families. 


EVERY  DAY  THE  STAKES  GROW 
HIGHER  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS: 
THE  LEGACY  OP  ROBERT  P. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  few  days  have  been  frought  with 
senseless  violence  and  bloodshed,  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  tragic  bombing  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  ter- 
rorism so  prevalent  in  the  Middle  East 
made  me  think  back  to  a  speech  of  the 
late  Senator  Kennedy  t^t  Is  memorable 
in  its  Insight  and  compassion.  In  his 
speech  at  Pordham  University  and  also 
to  students  in  South  Africa  In  1967.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  spoke  poignantly  of  what 
must  oome  close  to  being  his  personal 
philosophy : 

Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal, 
or  acts  to  improve  tbe  lot  of  othen.  or  strikes 
out  against  Injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and  dar- 
ing, those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can 
sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  opprss- 
sloQ  and  resistance. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  more  than  3 
years  ago,  Robert  Kennedy  spoke  of  po- 
litical courage  in  the  quest  for  human 
rights.  It  was  his  firm  conviction.  t>oth 
in  bis  words  and  his  acts,  that  "only 
those  who  dare  to  fail  greatly  can  ever 
achieve  greatly." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  stir- 
ring and  provocative  statement  by  one  of 
the  most  gifted  leaders  of  our  time  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RscoKD,  as  follows: 


If  you  fly  in  a  plane  over  Europe,  toward 
Africa  or  Asia,  in  a  few  hours  you  wlU  cross 
over  oceans  and  countries  that  have  been  a 
crucible  of  human  history.  In  minutes  you 
will  trace  the  migration  of  men  over  thou- 
sands of  years:  seconds,  the  briefest  glimpse, 
and  you  will  pass  battlefields  on  which  mil- 
lions of  men  once  struggled  and  died.  Tou 
will  see  no  tutlonai  boundaries,  no  vast  gulfs 
or  high  walls  dividing  people  from  people; 
only  nature  and  the  works  of  man — homes 
and  factories  and  farms — everywhere  reflect- 
ing man's  common  effort  to  enrich  bU  life. 
Everywhere  new  technology  and  communica* 
tlons  bring  men  and  nations  closer  together. 
tbe  concerns  of  one  more  and  more  becom- 
ing tbe  concerns  of  all.  And  our  new  close- 
ness Is  stripping  away  the  false  masks,  the 
muslon  of  difference  that  is  at  the  root  of 
Injustice  and  haie  and  war.  Only  earthbound 
man  sail  clings  to  tbe  dark  and  poisoning 
superstition  that  his  world  is  bounded  by  the 
nearest  hill,  his  universe  ended  at  nver  shore, 
his  common  humanity  enclosed  in  the  tight 
circle  of  those  who  share  ills  town  and  views 
and  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Each  nation  has  different  obstacles  and 
different  goals,  shaped  by  the  vagaries  of 
history  and  experience.  Yet  as  I  talk  to  young 
people  around  the  world  I  am  Impressed  not 
by  the  diversity  but  by  the  closeness  of  their 
goals,  their  desires  and  concerns  and  hope 
for  the  future.  There  Is  discrimination  in 
New  York,  apartheid  In  South  Africa  and 
serfdom  la  the  mounuins  of  Peru.  People 
starve  In  tbe  streets  of  India;  Intellectual! 
go  to  Jail  In  Russia;  thousands  are  slaugh- 
tered in  Indoneals:  wealth  Is  lavished  on 
armaments  everywhere.  There  are  differing 
evils,  but  they  are  the  common  works  of 
man.  They  reflect  the  imperfecuon  of  humsui 
Justice,  the  inadequacy  of  human  compas- 
sion, the  defectiveness  of  our  sensibility  to- 
ward the  Bufferings  of  our  fellows;  they  mark 
the  limit  of  our  ability  to  use  knowledge  for 
the  well-being  of  others.  And  therefore,  they 
call  upon  common  qualities  of  conscience  and 
of  Indignation,  a  shared  determination  to 
wipe  away  the  imnecessary  luffsringi  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

TO  BKLT  ON   TOfTTH 

Our  answer  Is  the  world's  hope;  it  is  to 
rely  on  youth — not  a  time  of  life  but  a  state 
of  mind,  a  temper  of  the  will,  a  quaUty  of 
the  Imagination,  a  predominance  of  courage 
over  timidity,  of  the  appetite  for  adventure 
over  the  love  of  ease  The  cruelties  and  ob- 
stacles of  this  swiftly  changing  planet  wUl 
not  yield  to  ot>solete  dogmas  and  outworn 
slogans.  It  cannot  be  moved  by  those  who 
cling  to  a  fH-esent  that  Is  already  dying,  who 
prefer  the  illusion  of  security  to  the  excite- 
ment and  danger  that  come  with  even  the 
most  peaceful  progress.  It  is  a  revolutionary 
world  we  live  In:  and  this  generation,  at  horns 
and  around  the  world,  has  had  thrust  upon  It 
a  greater  burden  of  responsibility  than  any 
nation  that  has  ever  lived. 

"There  is,"  lald  an  Italian  philosopher, 
"nothing  more  difficult  to  take  In  hand,  more 
perilous  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  In  Its 
success  than  to  take  the  lead  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  things."  Yet  this  is  the 
measure  of  the  task  of  this  generation,  and 
the  road  is  strewn  with  many  dangers. 

First  is  the  danger  of  futiUty,  the  belief 
that  there  is  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman 
can  do  against  tbe  enormous  array  of  the 
world's  Ills — against  misery  and  Ignorance, 
Injustice  and  violence.  Tet  many  of  the 
world's  great  movemenu,  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man.  A  young  monk  began  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  a  young  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the 
earth,  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the  ter- 
ritory of  France.  It  was  a  yotmg  Italian  ez- 
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plorer  who  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  thirty-two-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  "Give  me  a  place  to  stand,"  said  Archl- 
medeit.     and  I  will  move  the  world." 

These  men  mo\ed  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Pew  wUl  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
hutory  lu^elf.  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
cliange  a  small  pcirtlon  of  events,  and  In  the 
toul  of  sU  those  acts  will  be  written  the  his- 
tory of  this  generation.  Thousands  of  Peace 
Ctirps  volunteers  are  making  a  difference  in 
isolated  villages  and  city  slums  in  dozens  of 
countries.  Thousands  of  unltnown  men  and 
women  in  Europe  resisted  the  occupaUon  of 
the  Nazis  and  msny  died,  but  all  added  to 
the  ultimate  strength  and  freedom  of  their 
countries.  It  Is  from  numberless  diverse  acts 
of  courage  and  belief  that  human  history  Is 
shaped.  Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an 
Ideal,  or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strlltes  out  against  Injustice,  he  sends  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  croasmg  each  other 
from  a  million  different  centers  of  energy 
and  daring,  tii"««e  ripptee  build  a  current  that 
can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walla  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance. 

"If  Atheru  shall  appear  great  to  you."  said 
Pericles,  "consider  then  that  her  glories  were 
purchased  by  valiant  men,  and  by  men  who 
learned  their  duty."  That  is  tbe  source  of 
nil  greatness  in  all  Bocietles.  and  it  Is  tbe 
key  to  progress  in  our  time. 

The  second  danger  Is  that  of  expediency, 
of  those  who  say  that  hopes  and  t>eiiefB 
must  bend  before  immediate  neccssliles.  Of 
course,  if  we  would  act  effectively  we  must 
deal  with  the  world  as  It  Is.  We  must  get 
things  done.  But  If  there  was  one  thing 
President  Kennedy  stood  for  that  touched 
the  most  profound  feelings  of  people  across 
tbe  world.  It  was  tbe  beUef  that  IdeaUsm. 
high  aspirations,  and  deep  convictions  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  most  practical 
^  and  efficient  of  programs — that  there  la  no 
5  basic  inconsistency  between  ideals  and  real- 
X  istic  possibilities,  no  separation  between  the 

deepest  desires  of  hesrt  and  mind  and  tbe 
rational  application  of  human  effwt  to  hu- 
man problems.  It  la  not  realistic  or  hard- 
headed  to  solve  problems  snd  take  action 
ungulded  by  ultimate  moral  alms  and  val- 
ues. It  Is  thoughtless  folly.  Por  It  Ignores 
tbe  realities  of  human  faith  and  passion  and 
belief,  forces  ultimately  more  powerful 
than  all  the  calculations  of  economists  and 
generals.  Of  course,  to  adhere  to  standards, 
to  Idealism,  to  vision  In  the  face  of  imme- 
dute  dangers,  takes  great  courage  and  self- 
confidence.  But  we  also  know  ihst  only  those 
who  dare  to  fail  greatly  can  ever  achieve 
greatly. 

It  is  this  new  Idealism  thst  Is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, the  common  herluge  of  a  generation 
that  has  learned  that  whUe  efficiency  can 
lead  to  the  camps  of  Auschwitz  or  the  streets 
of  Budapest,  only  the  Ideals  of  humanity 
and  love  can  climb  the  hiU  to  the  Acropolis. 
A  aaaxa  coKMODrrr 
A  third  danger  ts  timidity.  Few  mm  ar« 
willing  to  brave  tbe  disapproval  of  their  fel- 
lows, the  censure  of  their  colleagues,  the 
wrath  of  their  society.  Moral  oourage  Ls  a 
rarer  conunodlty  than  bravery  In  battle  or 
great  intelligence.  Yet  It  is  the  one  essential. 
vital  quality  for  those  who  seek  to  change 
a  world  that  yields  most  palnfuUy  to  change. 
ArlstoUe  tells  us  that  "at  the  Olympic  games 
It  is  not  the  flneat  and  the  strongest  men 
who  are  crowned,  but  they  who  enter  the 
lists.  ...  So  too  In  the  life  of  the  honor- 
able and  the  good  It  Ls  they  who  act  righUy 
who  win  the  prise."  I  believe  that  in  this 
generation  those  with  the  courage  to  enter 
the  moral  conflict  will  find  themselves  with 
companions  in  every  comer  of  tbe  world. 

Por  tbe  fortunats  among  us.  the  fourth 
danger  Ls  comfort,  tbe  temptation  to  foUow 
the  easy  and  famlUar  patlis  of  personal  am- 


blUon  and  financial  success  so  grandly 
spread  before  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  education.  But  that  is  not  the  road  history 
has  marked  out  for  us.  There  Is  a  Chinese 
curse  that  says,  "May  he  live  in  mtercetlng 
times."  Like  it  or  not,  we  live  In  interesting 
times.  They  are  times  of  diinger  and  uncer- 
tainty, but  they  are  aJso  more  open  to  the 
creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other  time 
in  tustory-  And  all  of  us  will  ultimately  be 
Judged,  and  as  the  years  pass  we  will  surely 
Judge  ourselves,  on  the  effort  we  have  con- 
tributad  to  buUdlng  a  new  world  society 
and  the  extent  to  which  our  Ideals  and  goals 
liave  shaped  ttiat  effort. 

Our  future  may  He  beycnd  our  vision,  but 
It  Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It  Is 
tbe  shaping  impulse  of  America  that  neither 
fate  nor  nature  nor  the  Irresistible  tides  of 
history,  but  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
matched  to  reason  and  principle,  will  deter- 
mine our  destiny.  There  is  pride  In  that, 
even  arrogance,  but  tlwre  is  also  experience 
and  truth.  In  any  event.  It  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  live. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINa 

BUSINESS 
The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


COMMITTEE  MECTTNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana?  The  Chair 
heairs  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECT     POPULAR     ELECTION     OP 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Au.m).  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  imfinished  business, 
which  will  be  staled. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resoluUon  (S.J.  Res.  1)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr-  President,  today  the 
Senate  begins  an  historic  debate  on  one 
of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing  this 
Nation — determining  the  best  method  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Nothing  short  of  the  very  best 
method  will  suffice. 

I  am  sure,  because  of  the  gravity  of 
this  question,  that  the  debate  will  be 


active,  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  at 
times  heated,  but  I  hope  that  by  the  time 
we  SLre  through  we  will  have  provided  a 
major  change  which  will  correct  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks  a 
copy  ol  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, together  with  a  section-by -section 
summary  and  analysis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecuon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  point  I  made  a  moment 
ago  as  strongly  as  I  know  bow.  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  say  once  again,  Mr. 
President.  Uiat  as  long  as  man  is  frail 
and  as  long  as  an  occasional  human  be- 
ing, either  within  Government  or  with- 
out, will  yield  to  the  temptation  not  to 
walk  the  straight  and  narrow,  any  sys- 
tem for  choosmg  our  President  could 
have  shortcomings.  In  short,  no  system 
devised  by  man  can  be  perfect,  and  pre- 
vent an  unscrupulous  individual  frcm 
trying  to  distort  it  to  give  him  more  ad- 
vantage than  he  should  have  under  the 
system. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  the  start  of  this 
debate,  I  hope  we  will  lay  aside  the  ef- 
fort to  find  a  perfect  system.  As  one  who 
has  studied  this  matter  for  4  or  5  years, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  perfect  system,  but 
rather.  I  think  what  we  are  striving  for 
in  this  debate  today,  ts  to  find  the  best 
system,  that  which  has  the  fewest  short- 
comings and  the  fewest  possibihties  of 
malfunctioning.  Because,  Mr.  President. 
nothing  short  of  the  very  best  method 
for  choosing  our  President  will  sufBce. 
I  believe  that  the  measure  now  pending 
before  this  body.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1,  is  the  very  best  method  for  selecting 
the  President.  It  is  the  only  system  that 
Is  truly  democratic.  tnUy  equitable,  and 
truly  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Having  already  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  a  principal  in  the  successful  effort 
to  secure  passage  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  know  that  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  is  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  responsLbillty  that 
I  do  not  take  lightJy. 

I  think  our  Potinding  Fathers  were 
correct  in  requiring  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  and  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  to  join  in  concurrence  before 
a  major  change  could  be  made  in  the 
bedrock  constitutional  law  of  this  land. 
Because  c^  this  responsibility.  I  say  to 
the  Senate  at  the  outset  that  today,  after 
4^  ye&n  of  exhaustive  committee  study 
not  only  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  by 
many  organizaUons  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President. 

The  burden  in  ttiis  debate  will  be  on 
those  of  us  who  support  direct  popular 
election — as  it  rightly  should.  Certainly, 
Congress  should  i^pprove  constitutional 
amendments  <»ily  when  there  has  been 
exhaustive  study  and  the  need  for 
constitutional  change  has  t)een  clearly 
demonstrated.  In  the  case  of  our  anti- 
quated electoral  college  system,  where 
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the  prospect  of  ejecting  a  man  who  is 
not  the  popular  choice  of  the  voters  is 
an  ever-present  danger.  I  believe  the 
need  for  change  is  clear.  But  more  than 
change,  the  archaic  and  dangerous 
method  by  which  we  elect  our  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents  requires  substantial 
reform.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not  taken 
a  poll  of  the  Members  of  thL-s  august 
body,  but  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  if 
we  were  to  poll  the  100  Senators,  more 
than  90  of  them  would  suggest  some 
chance  that  they  think  should  be  made 
In  our  present  system. 

So.  as  we  embark  upon  our  discussion 
and  our  study  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  thirik  we  should  emphasize,  while  try- 
ing to  achieve  the  best  change  we  pos- 
sibly can.  that  change  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  need  a  basic  reform  that  will 
minimize  the  inequities  and  the  malfunc- 
tioning of  the  present  system:  and  it  is  In 
this  respect  that  I  suggest  that  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  would  be  a 
change  of  the  type  that  is  necessary. 

There  has  developed,  over  the  past  few 
years,  a  strong  amount  of  support  for 
this  type  of  change.  It  is.  I  thlnlt  we  can 
accurately  say.  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

In  view  of  the  national  consensus  on 
the  need  to  replace  the  electoral  college 
system  with  direct  popular  election.  I  am 
hopeful  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
wUl  agree  with  the  more  than  40  of 
us  who  already  have  joined  In  sponsoring 
Seriate  Joint  Resolution  1 :  that  now  Is 
the  best  time  to  reform — and  that  direct 
popular  election  Is  the  best  reform  avail- 
able to  us. 

"The  road  to  reform  In  the  method  of 
choosing  the  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent* of  the  United  States,"  Arthur 
Krock  wryly  commented  more  than  20 
years  ago.  "is  littered  with  the  wTecks  of 
previous  attempts."  The  first  attempt.  I 
might  point  out.  was  as  long  ago  as  1816. 
almost  before  the  ink  on  the  original 
Constitution  Itself  had  dried 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
Mr  President,  we  have  recognized  the 
perils  of  a  system  that  leaves  the  choice 
of  President  to  a  group  of  Independent 
electors — electors  whose  freedom  to  dis- 
regard the  will  of  the  people  is  presently 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  We  have 
recognized  the  Inequities  In  a  scheme 
that  allocates  all  of  a  State's  electoral 
I  votes  to  the  candidate  who  wins  a  popular 

I*  vote  plurality  In  that  State,  regardless 

of  whether  that  plurality  is  1  vote  or 
1  million  votes — a  scheme.  I  should  add, 
that  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution Itself.  We  have  recognized  tlw 
grave  risks  that  the  popular  will  of  the 
people  can  easily  be  thwarted,  either  by 
the  strange  arithmetic  of  the  electoral 
system  or  by  the  mischievous  deeds  of  a 
handful  of  power  brokers. 

Having  long  recognised  these  obvious 
Inadequacies,  we  have  yet  to  correct 
them.  Why?  Because  repeatedly  in  the 
past  we  have  failed  to  achieve  agreement 
as  to  the  most  desirable  route  to  refonn. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  00  percent  of  the  Members 
of  this  l>ody  want  some  type  of  change. 

For  that  matter,  there  has  always  been 
near  unanimous  agreement  as   to   the 


need  for  reform,  but  never  before  has 
there  been  a  national  consensus  as  to 
what  specific  type  of  reform  was  needed. 

Today  we  have  that  elusive  national 
consensus  That  Is  why  now  Is  the  best 
time  to  reform. 

Mr.  CtTRTIS  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  care 
to  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  author  of  this  resolution 
to  explain  lines  23  to  28  on  page  4  of 
the  resolution,  also  including  the  word 
"except"  in  the  previous  line:  "except 
that  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  prescribe  less  restrictive  residence 
qualifications  and  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  the  Congress 
may  establish  uniform  residence  qualifi- 
cations." 

What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  BAYH  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  question,  but  does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  a  series  of  questions  to 
which  he  would  like  to  address  himself? 
If  so.  I  would  feel  better  if  the  Rzcoan 
could  show  my  entire  opening  state- 
ment first. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  weU.  I  withhold 
further  questions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator's  qi^es- 
tlon  is  very  pertinent,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  continuity  in  my  opening  re- 
marks After  I  have  concluded  them.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  cares  to  ask- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withdraw  my  question. 

Mr  BAIfH.  I  was  saying  that  I  feel 
now  is  the  best  time  for  refonn,  Mr. 
President. 

I  feel  that  at  the  outset  of  ttiis  debate, 
perhaps  a  bit  of  study  as  to  what  has 
gone  on  before  the  debate  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Senate  in  its  consideration. 

In  February  1968.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Bar  Association  established  a 
Special  Commission  on  Electoral  Reform. 
As  some  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
call, the  American  Bar  Association, 
with  a  similar  commission,  was  very 
helpful  to  us  in  preparing  the  ground 
work  for  the  consideration  of  the  25th 
amendment,  and  I  thought  It  would  be 
helpful,  and  indeed  it  has  proved  to  be 
very  helpful,  for  the  Bar  Association  to 
appoint  another  such  commission  to  help 
us  with  this  different  constitutional 
problem. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished political  scientists,  lawyers, 
legal  scholars,  public  ofScials.  and  other 
leaders  from  every  section  of  the  country 
and  reflecting  various  political  views.  It 
studied  the  present  electoral  system  and 
considered  all  of  the  various  proposals 
for  reform.  After  an  extensive  10-month 
study,  the  commission  concluded  that 
the  existing  electoral  system  is:  "Archaic, 
tmdemocratic.  complex,  ambiguous.  Indi- 
rect, and  dangerous." 

The  Bar  Association's  blue-ribbon 
commission  farther  concluded  that: 

Wtillo  tbere  may  he  no  perfect  in«tbod  of 
electing  a  Prealdenc,  we  twlleve  tliat  direct, 
natloawlde  popular  vote  is  the  i>eet  of  all 
poeelble  methods.  It  offera  the  most  diteot 


and  democratic  way  of  electing  a  President 
and  would  more  accurately  reflect  tbe  vlU  of 
the  people  tiian  any  o;iier  system. 

In  urging  the  abolition  of  the  present 
electoral  system  and  replacing  it  with  di- 
rect popular  elections,  the  commission 
foreshadowed  an  emerging  national  con- 
sensus on  the  question  of  electoral  re- 
form. 

Tlie  Harris  and  Gallup  polls  have 
shown,  for  example,  that  78  percent  and 
81  percent  of  the  American  people,  re- 
spectively, favor  direct  popular  election. 
The  extent  of  this  feellivg.  it  is  important 
to  note,  is  nationwide — and  fairly  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  To 
quote  excerpts  from  one  of  Mr.  Gallup's 
polls,  the  figures  reveal  that  82  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  East,  81  percent  in 
the  Midwest.  76  percent  in  the  South,  and 
81  percent  in  the  West  think  direct  popu- 
lar election  is  both  desirable  and  nec- 
essary. 

Despite  some  speculation  to  the  con- 
trary, this  debate  should  not  result  m 
a  sectional  type  dispute,  because  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  when  they  are  asked.  "Do 
you  think  you  should  have  a  rliiht  to 
vote  for  your  President?  Do  you  think 
direct  popular  election  is  today  ttie  best 
way  to  choose  our  President?"  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  as  the  flgures  show, 
respond  In  the  affirmative. 

In  addition.  Seiiate  Jomt  Resolution 
1  has  been  publicly  endorsed  by  a  unique 
and  formidable  array  of  national  orga- 
nizations, among  them  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  AFL-CIO.  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters — indeed  a  rather  prc-tiglous 
group  of  organizations  representing 
broad  philosophical  and  nationwide  sup- 
port. 

For  years,  one  of  the  arguments  often 
raised  against  direct  popular  election 
was  that  it  could  not  be  latlfled 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fouuhs  of 
the  States.  In  fact,  even  a  few  direct 
popular  supporters,  including  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (md  Senator 
Henry  Catxit  Lodge,  were  deterred  from 
pushing  It  because  of  their  doubts  as  to 
whether  direct  election  could  be  ratlQed. 

In  1966,  tbe  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  BxntotCK) 
dramatically  refuted  this  argument  by 
polling  8.000  State  legislators  and  find- 
ing that  of  the  2.500  who  responded, 
nearly  60  percent  favored  direct  election. 
The  results,  once  again,  revealed  very 
little  variation  from  State  to  State.  More 
recently.  Senator  GarmM  polled  4,000 
legislators  from  the  27  States  tliought 
most  likely  to  oppose  direct  election — 
and  64  percent  of  those  responding  en- 
dorsed direct  election. 

If  I  might  make  a  brief  detour,  It  would 
seem  to  me,  as  an  ex-State  legislator, 
that  the  average  State  legislator  Ls  prob- 
ably not  too  far  from  the  thinking  of 
his  average  constituent.  And  as  the  polls 
of  Harris  and  Gallup  show,  and  the  polls 
of  the  various  State  legislators  show, 
there  la  strong  grassroots  support 
throughout  the  country  for  this  major 
constitutional  change. 
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In  September  1969  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reflected  this  national  con- 
sensus by  approving  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  direct  election  by  an 
overwhelming  339  to  70  vote.  Now  it  Is 
tlie  Senates  turn  to  act.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  will  not  put  up  with 
the  electoral  roulette  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. They  want  reform.  They  want  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  reform.  Now  is  the 
time  for  direct  popular  election. 

There  Is  another  equally  compelling 
reason  for  acting  now,  Mr.  President— 
before  it  Is  too  late.  Why  not  eliminate, 
once  and  for  all,  the  ominous  prospect 
of  elevating  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who 
is  not  the  choice  of  the  American  voters? 
Why  not  Uke  an  ounce  of  prevention 
now,  before  the  antiquated  electoral  col- 
lege backfires,  and  it  Is  too  late  for  the 
proverbial  pound  of  cure? 

Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
thoroush  accord  with  the  statement  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Not  only  am  I  a  cosponsor  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  but  also.  I  have  long 
advocated  the  abolition  of  any  system 
that  dilutes  the  full  effectiveness  of  one 
mans  vote  in  relation  to  any  other  man's 
vote  in  the  Eelectlon  of  our  chief  magis- 
trate and  the  Vice  President. 

But  may  I  say  at  this  point  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  urgent  and  essential,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  points  out.  to  take 
action  on  this  matter  now,  and  to  take 
^  affirmative  action.  In  1968.  this  country 
5  witnessed  one  of  the  several  significant 
third-party  efforts  in  our  history,  in  the 
form  of  the  American  Independent 
Party,  supporting  the  candidacy  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace:  and  I  believe  that  most 
Members  of  this  body  would  agree  that 
the  principal  strength  claimed  by  former 
Governor  Wallace,  and  his  principal 
claim  to  support  In  that  campaign  In 
1968,  was  not  that  he  would  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes  but.  rather,  that 
he  would  receive  enough  electoral  votes 
to  deny  a  candidate  a  major  and  there- 
fore to  create  for  himself  a  bargaiiung 
position. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  that  again— and  all 
the  forces  and  factors  present  in  1968  are 
still  there  and  will  be.  I  suppose,  in 
1972- if  we  are  to  avoid  that  In  1972.  we 
have  to  get  about  the  business  of  chang- 
ing the  machinery  now.  It  is  the  ma- 
chinery, it  is  the  mechanism,  that  creates 
the  opportunity  for  the  third  party  effort 
to  create  a  bargaining  position. 

I  believe,  as  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  believes,  that  our  President  and 
the  Vice  President  ought  to  be  chosen  on 
some  basis  other  than  a  bargairung  posi- 
tion, and  they  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the 
clear  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  themselves,  not  by  some  three- 
cornered  set  of  forces  and  powers  which 
throw  the  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

At  this  point  and  without  undue  inter- 
ruption. I  hope,  of  the  Senator's  excel- 
lent statement  on  tills  subject,  may  I 
say  that  I  want  to  underscore  the  Im- 
CXVI iB«l— part  33 


perative  nature  of  early  and  affirmative 
acUon.  so  that  we  can  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  1972  election  without  again  sub- 
Jectmg  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  a  bargain- 
ing election. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  His  co- 
sponsorship  and  his  active  support  of  this 
measure  provide  not  only  comfort  but 
also  assurance,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
measiu-e  has  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

As  this  debate  proceeds.  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  our  colleagues — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am  sure,  will  be 
one — not  only  will  express  reservations 
with  respect  to  certain  sections  dealing 
with  technicalities  and  how  the  me- 
chanics of  this  proposal  is  to  otierate,  but 
also  will  expre.«  broad  philosophical  dis- 
agreement with  the  right  of  the  people  to 
vole  directly  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis  for  the  President.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
body.  But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee touched  the  keystone  of  our  argu- 
ment. Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  tiistory  of  our  country — at 
least,  since  the  great  War  Between  the 
States — the  ability  of  our  system  to  re- 
spond and  to  be  a  viable  system  of  gov- 
erning 200  mUlion  people  is  being  tested. 
Some  very  critical  questions  are  being 
asked  now  tliat  were  not  asked  20  years 
ago.  Hopefully,  they  will  not  be  asked  20 
years  from  now.  But  they  are  being  asked 
today. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  we  need  to  prevent  an  occurrence 
such  as  that  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  which  almost  happened 
in  1968.  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, today  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  govern  if  he  were  chosen 
in  the  manner  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  agree  entirely  with  that  ob- 
servation. As  ominous  as  it  Is,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  entirely  accurate:  and  I 
tlilnk  it  underscores  another  important 
point  In  support  of  the  basic  necessity 
for  electoral  reform  of  this  type. 

At  the  lime  of  the  creation  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  this  was  a  great.  sprawUng 
nation,  even  though  smaller  in  geograph- 
ical size  than  It  Is  today.  Now  It  Is  a 
homogeneous  nation.  It  is  for  the  first 
time.  I  suppose,  a  nation-state.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  an  aggrega- 
Uon  of  dissimilar  SUtes  but  a  federa- 
tion of  50  States  in  which  the  people  are 
more  nearly  alike.  By  and  large  they 
think  the  same  things,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  same  problems,  they 
are  moved  along  by  the  same  Impulses, 
they  respond  to  the  same  stimuli,  and 
they  dislike  the  same  things.  We  live  in 
an  era  of  InstAntaneous  communication 
by  reason,  primarily,  of  the  electronic 
media,  and  of  almost  Instantaneous 
transportation  because  of  the  advent  of 
the  Jet  airplane  and  other  swift  means  of 
transportation. 

The  point  Is  that  as  the  electoral  col- 
lege may  once  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  an  undereducated  or  poorly 
educated  populace  In  a  federation  of  col- 


onies or  States  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
InaUon  of  candidates  capable  of  serving 
as  President,  or  to  be  selected  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  which  after 
all  v.as  the  rationale,  no  longer  Is  that 
condition  appUcable  to  a  nation-state 
Euch  as  we  have  today,  but  is  positively 
destructive  of  the  ability  of  this  Repub- 
lic to  resonate  fully  to  the  range  of  de- 
sires, demands,  and  dissents  of  200  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Thus,  I  suggest  most  respectfully,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  high  esteem  In 
which  I  hold  Senators  who  disagree  with 
this  sUtement.  that  not  only  is  It  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  every  one  of  those 
Items  now,  but  we  are  incurring  great 
and  grave  risks  by  jeopardizing  our  abil- 
ity to  govern  efficienay  and  effectively 
In  these  trying  times,  if  we  are  to  do  our 
best  to  fine-tune  the  democratic  system 
so  that  every  citizen  Is  a  fully  partici- 
pating citizen:  so  that  every  person  re- 
gardless of  the  State  In  which  he  lives 
or  the  congressional  district  In  which  he 
resides,  no  matter  how  heavily  Republi- 
can or  how  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
tliat  State  or  that  congressional  district 
may  be.  can  have  his  vote  counted. 

I  have  only  this  additional  comment 
to  make,  with  apologies  once  more  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  this  lengthy 
Interruption.  I  remember,  as  I  was  grow- 
ing up  in  my  native  State  of  Teimessee. 
that  the  National  Democratic  Party  paid 
very  little  attenUon  to  us  because  they 
assumed  the  State  would  vote  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  National  Republican 
Party  paid  no  attention  to  us  because 
they  assumed  that  they  could  not  carry 
the  State.  Yet.  Tennessee  always  has  had 
35  percent.  40  percent.  45  percent  Repub- 
lican voters— until  recently,  mostly  In 
the  eastern  third  of  the  State — but  they 
were  Ignored.  In  fact,  they  were  dis- 
franchised because  the  Democratic 
Party — and  the  Republican  Party,  as 
well — paid  no  attention  under  the  win- 
ner-take-all thCDry.  which  is  what  the 
electoral  college  process  amounts  to.  and 
It  did  not  make  that  much  difference 
whether  one  campaigned  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  or  not. 

Only  by  the  direct  popular  election  of 
a  President  and  a  Vice  President  can  that 
minority  of  40  percent  or  45  percent,  as 
it  was  In  Tennessee  for  many  years,  or 
1  percent,  as  It  is  in  some  States,  re- 
gional, ethnic,  or  otherwise,  be  fully 
counted  with  the  same  vitality,  strength, 
and  energy  that  the  vote  In  every  other 
State  is  counted. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  not  unseemly  for 
me  to  say.  in  this  time  of  much  talk 
about  a  southern  strategy,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  who  is  not  of  my 
party,  will  not  be  offended  by  my  saying 
that  I  hope  that  there  is  a  southern 
strategy  by  both  parties:  that  never 
again  will  either  party  take  the  South 
for  granted  or  ignore  it.  but.  rather,  that 
both  parties  will  compete  for  the  support 
and  dedication  of  the  South  and  the 
Southeast,  lust  as  they  compete  for  every 
other  Stole  In  every  other  area. 

I  believe,  and  I  say  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  one-partylsm  in  the  United 
Stotes  Is  a  unique,  direct  product  of  the 
defective  design  of  the  electoral  college 
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system  in  modern  times,  and  that  It  will 
never  again  exi£t  with  all  of  its  attend- 
ant evils  U  we  resort  to  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President. 

Mr  BAYll.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  hope,  during  debate 
and  discussion  of  this  lAsue.  that  we  can 
drive  home  that  point. 

Comuig  from  Indiana.  I  have  seen  the 
national  political  strategy  work  the  op- 
posite way.  in  that  in  most  elections  In 
this  century  the  Democratic  Party  voters 
have  been  ignored  because  it  looked  as 
though  the  Republicans  would  carry,  and 
the  Republicans  on  the  other  band 
thought  they  had  such  a  big  majority 
they  did  not  need  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  State,  either.  As  a  result,  thi.'s  is 
not  conducive  to  strong,  two-party  ac- 
tivity. I  think  this  is  one  of  the  items 
that  strongly  recommends  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  what  1  should  like  to  do 
now.  if  I  may.  is  to  touch  on  and  briefly 
review  some  of  the  obvious  defects  and 
deficiencies  of  the  electoral  college  that 
make  it  such  a  clear  and  ever-present 
danger. 

DU  Itlia   AND    DCnciCNCtCS    XH    THX   aLBCTOaAX. 
COLUeCK 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
historical  accidents  that  led  the  framers 
to  compromise  on  the  hybrid  electoral 
coUege  system,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  a  make-shift  arrangement  the 
framers  were  forced  to  devise. 

The  appearance  of  political  party  can- 
didates as  early  aa  1800,  for  example, 
meant  that  Alexander  Hamilton's  orig- 
inal design  of  a  "select  assembly  "  of  In- 
dependent electors  already  had  lost  Its 
purpose  only  a  decade  alter  Its  embodi- 
ment in  the  Constitution.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  original  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  he  wanted  to  create  elec- 
tors to  be  an  elite  group  that  had  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice.  He  made  no 
apologies  for  this.  But  10  years  after  the 
measure  was  put  on  the  books,  parties 
developed  that  had  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  When  the 
party  system  did  develop.  Alexander 
Hamilton's  Ideas  of  a  "select  assembly" 
went  out  the  window.  A  Senate  report 
published  in  1B26  caustically  noted  that 
the  free  and  independent  electors  had 
"degenerated  into  mere  agents  In  a  case 
which  requires  no  agency  and  where  the 
agent  must  be  useless  U  be  Is  faithful 
and  dangerous  If  he  is  not." 

This  danger  was  accurately  reflected 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Bakhi  a  few 
moments  ago. 

But  today,  more  than  125  years  later, 
the  elector  still  retains  his  constttutloo- 
ally  guaranteed  Independence. 

The  elector  Is  to  the  body  politic  what 
the  appendix  Is  to  the  human  bod;.  As 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said : 

WbUe  It  doM  no  good  aad  oMlnarlly  oauMi 
no  troubla.  it  oonttnually  «xpoMs  the  body 
to  the  danger  of  pcdlUeml  perltonltla. 

The  prospect  of  unknown  electors  auc- 
tioning off  the  Presidency  to  the  highest 
bidder  remain  all  too  real.  That  Is  the 


lesson  of  1968.  when  the  present  electoral 
system  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  con- 
stitutional crisis.  A  shift  from  Nixon  to 
Humphrey  of  only  42.000  popular  votes 
in  three  States  would  have  denied  Nixon 
an  electoral  majority.  No  one  would  have 
had  an  electoral  majority  on  election 
day.  It  would  have  given  Wallace,  with 
his  46  electoral  votes,  the  balance  of 
power. 

Let  me  add  there  that  a  recent  study 
showed  that  a  change  of  less  than  I'j 
percent  of  the  vote  In  one  State  alone — 
in  California — would  have  produced  the 
same  outcome. 

We  can  avoid  this  dangerous  disease 
simply  by  eliminating  the  elector.  But 
that  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  what  alls  our 
present  electoral  machinery.  The  elector. 
In  fact.  Is  merely  a  symptom  of  more 
fundamental  flaws  In  our  system  of 
electing  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  well-mten- 
tioned  suggestions  that  I  am  sure  will 
be  made  by  one  of  our  colleagues  Is  to 
remove  the  elector  and  Just  count  the 
electoral  votes,  so  that  we  remove  the 
Independence.  That  is  a  step  forward, 
but  it  Is  a  very  small  step  when  we  need 
a  great  leap  forward.  We  need  a  major 
reform  to  clear  up  the  fundamental  flaws 
of  the  present  system. 

Among  other  things,  the  present  sys- 
tem can  elect  a  President  who  has  fewer 
votes  than  his  opponent  and  thus  Is  not 
the  first  choice  of  the  voters.  The  present 
system  awards  all  of  a  State's  electoral 
votes  to  the  winner  of  the  State  popular 
vote,  whether  his  margin  is  one  vote  or  1 
million  votes  As  I  discussed  a  moment 
ago,  it  cancels  out  all  of  the  t>opular 
votes  cast  for  the  losing  candidate  In  a 
State  and  casts  these  votes  for  the  win- 
ner: it  assigns  to  each  State  a  minimum 
of  three  electoral  votes  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation and  voter  turnout:  and  provides 
for  a  patently  imdemocratic  method  for 
choosing  a  President  In  the  event  no  can- 
didate receives  an  electoral  majority. 
How  can  we  possibly  Justify  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  a  patchwork  of  in- 
equity and  chance? 

One  of  the  major  dlfflcultles  of  the 
present  electoral  system  la  the  imlt  rule, 
which  la  not  even  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. I  wonder  whether  all  our  col- 
leagues realize  that  this  Is  the  way  we 
operate  and  have  been  operating  for 
some  time.  The  State  of  Maine.  I  think, 
made  a  change  at  its  last  legislature. 
How  permanent  that  will  be,  we  do  not 
know,  but  prior  to  that  time  all  of  the 
States,  for  a  great  period  of  time,  dur- 
ing most  of  this  century,  operated  on  the 
winner- take-all  unit  system,  although  it 
la  not  provided  for  In  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  pdnt? 

Mr.  BATai  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
note  also  that  while  Maine  has  changed 
the  winner-take-all  eHect  by  changing 
the  imlt  rule  provlslan  as  It  pertains  to 
Its  electoral  votes,  the  action  of  the  State 
of  Maine  probably  creates  a  constltu- 
ttoiial  question  In  Itself  that  we  will  not 
r^ly  need  to  grapple  with  If  we  act  af- 
flrmattvely  on  this  amendment.  It  ma; 


be  said  that  some  legal  scholars  will 
say — and  I  am  sure  that  some  will — that 
If  the  SUte  of  Maine  in  its  legislative 
discretion  decides  to  abolish  and  prohibit 
the  unit  rule  that  the  equal  rule  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  would  require  an 
Investigation  of  the  unit  rule  require- 
ment In  any  other  State  and  that  It 
might  be  possible  that  the  validity  of  an 
election  could  be  challenged  on  the  basis 
of  the  equal  rule  Just  as  It  has  been  chal- 
lenged on  the  18-year-old  vote. 

I  am  not  stu^e  that  a  good  case  Lould  be 
made.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
last  thing  we  need  Is  to  have  a  challenge 
of  the  electoral  system.  Elven  though  it 
Is  archaic,  it  Is  the  only  thing  we  have 
imtil  we  act. 

Mr.  BA'yH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  pointing  out 
the  shortcomings  that  Indeed  decrease 
the  capability  of  our  system  as  we  Indi- 
cated a  moment  ago. 

In  effect,  millions  of  voters  are  disen- 
franchised if  they  vote  for  the  losing 
candidate  In  their  State  because  the  full 
voting  power  of  the  State — its  electoral 
vote — Is  awarded  to  the  candidate  they 
opposed.  The  obvloiis  injustice  of  this 
was  pointed  out  by  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
t<m — a  former  US.  Senator— over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  said: 

To  109«  tlielr  Tot««  ia  tlie  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities, and  It  Is  their  duty  to  submit;  but 
tills  Is  not  a  case  or  votes  lost,  but  of  votes 
taken  away,  added  to  tlioee  of  the  majority 
and  given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  minority 
Is  opposed. 

I  found  myself  about  a  year  ago  ad- 
dressing a  Joint  sKslon  of  the  Arkansas  ,  ^ 
Legislature  on  this  very  subject.  Sud-  •>< 
denly  It  came  to  me  like  a  Ixilt  out  of 
the  blue — I  do  not  know  why  it  took  that 
long  a  period  after  studying  the  matter 
for  years — as  I  looked  around  that  beau- 
tiful, ornate  chamber  In  Little  Rock,  that 
all  the  representatives  were  either  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans.  Yet.  every  citi- 
zen In  Arkansas  who  voted  for  either  a 
Democratic  or  Republican  candidate  in 
the  1968  election  not  only  lost  his  vote 
but  had  It  cast  for  Governor  Wallace 
who  received  barely  38  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  but  got  100  percent  of  the 
Arkansas  electoral  vote.  That  Is  how  the 
imlt  rule  operates. 

One  practical  consequence  of  this  dis- 
enfranchlsement  is  that  it  discourages 
the  minority  party  in  traditionally  one- 
party  States.  Simply  stated,  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  carrying  the  statewide  pop- 
ular vote,  the  size  of  the  voter  turnout  for 
the  likely  loser  is  meaningless.  This 
necessarily  leads  to  the  atrophying  of 
the  party  structure  in  many  States.  By 
the  same  token,  the  prospective  winner 
has  little  Incentive  to  turn  out  his  vote 
because  the  margin  of  victory  likewise  Is 
meaningless.  In  sum,  the  unit  rule  has 
the  imhealthy  political  effect  of  both 
maintaining  weak  second  parties  and 
dLicouraglng  voting.  This  is  reflected 
most  clearly  in  the  poor  voter  tiimout 
in  U.S.  presidential  elections  in  com- 
parison to  most  other  democratic  na- 
tions. 

Another  byproduct  of  the  unit  rule  is 
the  distortions  It  produces  in  the  value 
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of  Individual  popular  votes.  The  unit 
rule  tends  to  inflate  the  voting  power  of 
a  small  number  of  well-organized  voters 
in  the  handful  of  large,  closely  con- 
tested States  where  blocs  of  electoral 
votes  can  be  won  on  the  basis  of  narrow 
popular  vote  margins.  A  candidate,  for 
example,  cotild  win  an  electoral  majority 
by  capturing  slim  statewide  pltiralltles 
in  the  11  largest  States — even  If  he  did 
not  receive  a  single  popular  vote  In  all  of 
the  other  States.  This  means,  in  effect 
that  under  the  present  system  in  1988. 
25  percent  of  the  popular  vote  could  have 
elected  a  President.  For  these  reasons, 
some  of  those  opposed  to  direct  elec- 
tion urge  that  the  present  system  be  re- 
tained because  it  represents  "the  only 
effective  hold  on  power  that  the  urban 
population  centers  have  In  the  Federal 
Government  today." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  spokesmen 
for  niral  America  have  suggested  that 
the  present  electoral  vole  formula  should 
be  preserved  because  It  enhances  the  vot- 
ing power  of  citizens  of  the  less  populous 
States.  This  argument  has,  I  admit,  a 
certain  theoretical  appeal.  The  ratio  of 
electoral  votes  to  population  indicates 
that  the  smaller  States  would  have  a 
voting  advantage,  because  each  State  Is 
entitled  to  at  least  three  electoral  votes 
regardless  of  Its  size.  On  this  basis,  it 
would  appear  that  a  voter  in  Alaska  has 
five  times  the  power  of  a  voter  In  Cali- 
fornia. This  argument,  however  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  practical  advantage 
of  the  vmit  rule.  A  careful  analysis  wUl 
show  that  because  of  the  unit  rule  an 
individual  voter  in  a  more  populous 
State  has  greater  voting  power  than  his 
small  State  neighbor,  since  his  vote  could 
swing  a  much  larger  number  of  electoral 
votes. 

But  even  If  one  could  conclude — as 
some  apparently  have — that  the  present 
system  favors  one  citizen  over  another, 
one  region  over  another,  or  one  group 
over  another,  that  would  not  be  the  end 
of  the  question.  There  is  something  more 
Important  at  stake  In  the  debate  over 
electoral  reform — a  fimdamental  ques- 
tion of  national  fairness.  The  President 
represents  every  American,  regardless  of 
region  or  State,  and  he  should  be  elected 
by  all  Americans,  fairly  and  equitably. 
Every  vote  should  coimt  the  same,  ur- 
ban or  rural,  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor. 
North,  South.  East  or  West.  Any  system 
which  favors  one  citizen  over  another  or 
one  State  over  another  Is  inherently  in- 
consistent with  the  most  fundamental 
concept  of  a  democratic  society. 

Any  student  of  the  electoral  college 
system  can  point  out  examples  of  how 
when  all  of  the  large  States  go  one  way 
the  voters  In  the  large  States  have  an 
advantage.  However,  when  the  large 
States  are  divided,  the  mathematical  ad- 
vantage of  the  small  States  take  effect. 
I  think  the  Important  question  to  ask 
ourselves  here  In  the  United  States  of 
America  In  1970,  in  the  country  that  we 
believe  Is  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy, is  why  tmder  any  circumstances 
shotild  any  voter  have  an  advantage  over 
another.  The  answer  Is  that  he  shotild 
not.  Everyone  ought  to  have  the  ssune 


right  and   opportunity   to   choose    the 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
entirely.  I  think  that  the  time  when  the 
President  is  elected  by  land  space  or  ter- 
ritory, as  distlngulslied  from  people.  Is 
over  and  that  we  are  In  fact  a  nation 
of  States  and  demand  to  be  a  nation  of 
States  and  demand  equality  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates.  Vice  President,  and 
Presidents  and  demand  that  they  be 
elected  by  people  and  not  by  area. 

It  is  unique  Indeed  that  the  advocates 
of  the  popular  election  and  the  foes  of 
popular  election  each  claim  that  It  favor« 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  numerical  balance 
tends  to  be  absolute  neutrality,  which 
is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  those  who  come 
from  smaller  States — and  I  come  from 
a  small  State:  Teimessee  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4  million  which  puts  us 
near  the  median — point  out  that  the 
minimum  guarantee  of  two  Senators 
Kives  them  some  slight  advantage  in  the 
selection  of  a  President. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  even  a  slight  advantage  is  an  un- 
conscionable advantage.  Those  from 
urban  areas  say  that  the  11  most  popu- 
lous States  could  choose  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  President  without  any  remain- 
ing votes  at  all  from  the  other  39  States. 
If  it  is  true,  then  It  is  wrong  and  Is 
an  tmconsclonable  advantage.  If  the 
electoral  system  does  create  an  advan- 
tage in  any  way,  it  is  demonstrably  im- 
proper. The  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  is  the  only  way  to  have  abso- 
lute equality. 

I  believe  that  those  who  claim  that 
the  system  of  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent grew  up  as  the  result  of  a  great  com- 
promise by  our  Founding  Fathers  have 
misread  history.  The  great  compromise 
was  the  creation  of  a  bicameral  .system 
with  two  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
each  State  and  one  Representative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  each  rep- 
resentative district. 

The  electoral  colleges  was  created  ac- 
conllng  to  that  formula — that  Is.  the 
sum  total  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives— almost  as  an  afterthought 
to  that  great  compromise;  not  a  product 
of  the  compromise,  but  a  corollary  to  It 
The  system  was  designed  to  work,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  in  the  nature  of  an 
electoral  coUege  serving  as  a  nomlnat- 
mg  committee.  After  they  had  nomi- 
nated five  people  who  were  eminently 
quallfled  to  serve  as  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  Bouse,  which,  according  to 
our  Founding  Fathers,  was  established 
on  a  one-man,  one- vote  basis — or  a  rep- 
resentative basis  and  not  a  territorial 
basis — then  chose  a  President.  But  In 
usage  It  did  not  work  that  way.  and  as 
a  result  we  now  have  the  historical 
mobilization  of  a  patent  inequity;  that 
Is.  a  proportion  of  electoral  votes  of  the 
sum  total  of  elected  Representatives  plus 
two  Senators  from  each  State 
Mr.  President,  to  conclude  this  Inter- 


ruption, the  fact  that  both  urban  areas 
and  small  States  claim  the  perpetuation 
of  the  electoral  college  system  creates 
some  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  one  or 
the  other,  depending  on  which  group 
one  talks  with,  is  a  demoQstratioD  of 
the  clear  inequity  of  the  system. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Nelsoh  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  elaborating 
on  that  point, 

I  must  say,  sitting  through  two  or 
three  volumes  of  bearings  over  the  last 
4  or  5  years  was  not  at  all  times  an  in- 
spirational experience.  Some  cf  the  tes- 
timony was  repetitive.  Nevertheless,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  I  sat  there.  I 
thought  it  amusing,  if  not  ironic,  that 
on  the  last  day — and  I  am  not  going  to 
name  iiidivlduals  or  organizations — and 
after  4  years  of  study,  the  last  two  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  our  committee. 
One  witness  came  before  our  committee 
suggesting  the  present  system  should  be 
maintained  becaase  it  gave  an  advantage 
to  the  larger  States  and  the  next  witness 
sugge.sted  the  present  system  should  be 
mamtained  because  it  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  the  small  States. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect These  two  advantages  balance  each 
other  out.  We  should  go  ahead  with  di- 
rect election  because  regardless  of  what 
a  person  believes,  no  person  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  choose  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  than  his  neigh- 
bor across  the  street. 

But  despite  the  seriousness  of  these 
defects  In  the  electoral  coUege  system, 
they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  the  most 
fundamental  flaw :  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent electoral  vote  system  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  candidate  with  the  most 
popular  votes  will  be  elected.  This  dan- 
gerous prospect,  more  than  anything 
else,  condemns  the  present  system  as  a 
faulty  device  for  recording  the  senti- 
ment of  American  voters.  In  1824.  1876. 
and  again  in  1888.  this  system  produced 
Presidents  who  were  not  the  .oopular 
choices  of  the  voters.  On  seven  other 
occasions  In  this  century,  a  shift  of  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  popular  vote  would 
have  produced  an  electoral  majority  for 
the  candidate  who  received  fewer  popular 
votes. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  extreme 
this  can  be.  In  1948.  a  shift  of  less  than 
30.000  popular  votes  in  three  States 
would  have  given  Governor  Dewey  an 
electorlal  vote  majority — despite  Presi- 
dent Truman's  2  million-plus  popular 
vote  margin.  I  suggest  to  Senators 
that  that  Is  the  type  of  malfunctioning 
which  would  bring  our  Nation  to  its 
knees. 

Good  fortune,  not  design,  has  pro- 
duced Presidents  who  were  the  poptilar 
choices  ol  the  people.  A  glance  at  past 
elections  reveals  that  there  have  been 
very  few  elections  where  the  candidates' 
percentage  of  the  electoral  vote  leaaon- 
ably  resembled  their  percentafe  of  the 
popular  vote. 

In  runaway  elections,  of  course,  any 
system  win  produce  an  electoral  victory 
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Jor  the  popular  vote  winner.  It  Is  the 
accuracy  ol  the  results  produced  In 
closely  contested  elecUons,  however,  that 
determines  the  true  soundness  of  on 
electoral  system.  Bised  on  this  criterion, 
the  present  system  Is  clearly  delective. 
A  recent  computer  study  of  presidential 
elections  over  the  last  50  years  revealed, 
for  example,  that  In  elections  as  close  aa 
1960  the  present  system  offered  only  a 
50-50  chance  that  the  electoral  result 
would  agree  with  the  popular  vote.  For 
an  election  as  close  as  1968,  where  some 
500.000  popular  votes  separated  the  can- 
didates, there  was  one  chance  in  three 
that  the  electoral  vote  winner  would 
not  be  the  popular  vote  winner  as  well. 
Accordlnic  to  the  evidence,  the  danger 
of  an  electoral  backfire  is  clear  and  pres- 
ent. And  as  President  Nixon  said  dur- 
ing the  1968  campaign: 

ir  the  man  who  wlni  the  popular  vote  H 
denlMi  the  Presidency,  the  man  who  geti  the 
Presidency  »ould  have  very  great  diaealty 
in  governing 
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The  tests  of  an  equitable  modem  elec- 
toral system  are  tJu-eefold.  First,  it  must 
guarantee  that  the  candidate  with  the 
most  votes  is  elected  President.  Sec- 
ond, it  must  count  every  vote  equally. 
Third,  it  must  provide  the  people  them- 
selves with  the  right  to  directly  make 
the  choice.  Only  direct  popular  election 
meets  all  three  tests. 

OEScarpnoN  ov  sknatk  joixt  aEsoLtmoN  i 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  abolish  the  antiquated 
electoral  college  and  undemocratic  "unit 
vole"  iivstem  and  substitute  direct  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  proposed  amendment 
contains  several  major  features  worthy 
of  discussion  at  this  time. 

First,  the  amendment  requires  the 
winning  candidate  to  obtain  at  least  40 
percent  ol  the  total  popular  vote.  During 
the  past  5  years.  quesUons  have  been 
raised  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ular vote — if  any — should  be  required  for 
election.  On  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  reasonable  plurality  require- 
ment indicating  a  legitimate  mandate  to 
govern.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  re- 
quirement should  not  be  set  so  high  that 
It  would  disrupt  the  stability  of  our  polit- 
ical system. 

Requiring  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  for  election  might  too  easily  pro- 
liferate the  party  system  and  needlessly 
IriBser  the  runoff.  Historically.  15  Pres- 
idents have  been  elected  with  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  But  only 
once  in  our  history  has  no  candidate  for 
President  received  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote:  In  1860.  Lincoln  received  39.79 
percent  of  the  vote,  although  his  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  ballot  in  10  States 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  came 
this  close  to  the  40-percent  mark.  It  Is 
fair  to  assume  that  If  the  same  rules  ap- 
plied acioss  the  board  in  that  election  as 
they  have  subsequently,  at  no  time  has  a 
President  failed  to  get  the  40-percent 
required  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  I. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  40-per- 
cent plurality  requirement  would  assure 
a  reasonable  mandate  to  govern,  while 


not  unnecessarily  trlggeimg  the  runoff 
election.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
neither  major  party  candidate  would  re- 
ceive a  40-percent  plurality — even  with 
a  third  party  candidate  in  the  race.  In 
1968,  for  example,  the  most  significant 
third  party  bid  since  1924  could  only  pro- 
duce 13.5  percent  of  the  popular  vote  lor 
George  Wallace. 

Even  more  to  the  point,  in  1912,  in  tlie 
face  of  challenges  by  an  incumbent  Pres- 
ident and  a  popular  former  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson  still  received  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  It  should 
be  pomted  out  that  m  1912  1  million 
votes  went  to  the  Socialist  candidate, 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  Yet  the  winner.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  had  more  than  the  40-per- 
cent mark  provided  in  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  1.  The  four-way  race  In  1948. 
involving  Truman.  Dewey,  Thurmond, 
and  former  Vice  President  Wallace.  Uke- 
wise  produced  a  candidate  with  well  over 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  The  Uke- 
Uhood  of  a  major  party  candidate  receiv- 
ing the  required  plurality,  therefore,  is 
not  confined  merely  to  third  party  races 
but  to  multiparty  contests  as  well. 

The  40-percent  requirement,  m  short. 
Is  a  prudent  cutoff  point  because  it 
avoids  the  likelihood  of  frequent  nmoffs, 
places  reasonable  limits  on  the  growth 
of  third  parties,  and  provides  a  sufficient 
mandate  to  govern. 

Since  a  40-percent  pluraUty  require- 
ment was  established,  a  contingent  elec- 
tion procedure  was  necessary  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  no  candidate  received 
the  requisite  40  percent.  I  believe  that  the 
popular  vote  runoff  is  the  most  appro- 
priate contingency  In  a  situation  where 
the  country  Is  so  divided  that  no  candi- 
date receives  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  No  other  contingency  procedure 
would  Insure  as  much  legitimacy  and 
would  be  less  susceptible  to  Intrigue  and 
closed-door  deals. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  runoff  might  unnecessarily 
encourage  third  parties  to  enter  presi- 
dential elections.  Prof.  Paul  Freund.  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  Is  both  eloquent  and  very 
persuasive  on  this  potat,  and  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  Professor  Freunds 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee: 

This  provision  for  a  run-oll  15  Important 
not  only  as  a  democratic  tolutlon  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  deadlock,  but  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
rise  of  splinter  parties.  Some  critics  of  a  direct 
popular  vote  have  feared  that  by  giving  ef- 
fect to  every  voter  In  the  final  tally,  the  plan 
would  JeopardlM  the  two-party  system  If. 
however,  the  only  achievement  that  such 
spUnUr  parties  could  hope  for  would  be  to 
force  a  run-oll  between  the  two  leading  can- 
didates, their  gain  would  probably  not  seem 
to  be  worth  the  candle  In  the  first  place,  and 
there  would  be  an  Incentive  to  come  to  terms 
with  a  major  party,  as  at  present. 

The  two-party  system,  in  addition.  Is  but- 
tressed by  more  than  the  tmlt  count  of  the 
present  el-ctoral  system:  It  reets  on  the 
foundations  of  the  party  system  In  Congress 
and  the  States,  and  there  la  no  solid  reason 
to  expect  that  these  foundations  would  be 
shaken  by  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


In  the  long  run  the  political  health  of 
our  democratic  system  would  be  strength- 
ened If  the  final  choice  rests  with  the 


people.  A  choice  by  any  body  other  than 
the  people  is  either  useless  or  mischie- 
vous—useless if  It  reflects  the  will  of  the 
people  and  mischievous  if  it  does  not. 

The   proposed   amendment  strikes   a 
necessary   balance  between   traditional 
State  authority  and  compelling  Federal 
interests  in  the  conduct  of  presidential 
elections.  I  believe  such   a  balance  is 
workable    and    sound.    The    proposed 
amendment    empowers    the    Slates    to 
establish  voter  qualifications  and  elec- 
tion machinery  similar  to  the  responsl- 
blliues  the  States  now  exercise  lor  the 
elecuon    of    Senators,    Representatives, 
and  for  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1    provides    that    the   quahficatioiis   for 
voting  in  presidential  elections  are  to  be 
prescribed   by   State  law   and  shall   be 
the  same  as  those  voting  for  members 
of   the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature.  These  provisions  are 
idenUcal  to  the  present  consUtuUonal 
requirements   spelled  out  in   article  I. 
secUon  2.  relaUng  to  the  qualifications 
for  voung  for  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  Slates  are  further  authorized  to 
prescribe  less   restrictive   residence  re- 
quirements  for    voting    In    presidential 
elections.  This  provision  was  deemed  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  the  invalida- 
tion of   existing  laws  in   many  States 
where  less  restrictive  residence  require- 
ments for  votmg  in  presldcnUal  elections 
are  already  in  effect.  Congress,  moreover. 
Is  expressly  empowered  with  a  reserve 
authority  to  esUbllsh  imiform  residence 
requirements.  In  this  age  of  great  mobil- 
ity. Slate  residence  requirements  for  vot- 
ing In  presidential  elections  often  work 
an  undue  hardship  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that 
In  1968  approximately  5  million  voters 
were  arbitrarily  disfranchised  because  of 
restrictive  State  residency  requirements. 
These  features  do  not  reflect  any  doubt 
whatsoever  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Voting  RlghU  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,   now  awaiting  a  Supreme  Court 
test. 

The  mechanical  details  of  providing 
for  a  direct  popular  election,  including 
provision  for  the  runoff,  prescribing  a 
uniform  election  date,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  voU  is  to  be  ascertained 
and  declared,  are  left  to  Congress  to  leg- 
is'*'*-  „.  ... 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Resident,  will  the 

Setiator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator's 
statement.  There  are  other  factors  to  be 
left  to  a  later  date  as  to  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  take  further  action.  My 
statement  is  prompted  by  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 
that  a  1  year's  residency  requirement  in 
order  to  vote  in  Tennessee  was  uncon- 
scionably long  and  deprived  a  citizen  of 
due  process  and  equal  protection.  If  that 
be  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
another  area  of  great  uncertainty  that 
might  require  some  action  with  respect  to 
statutory  election  reform. 

I  inject  that  noU  not  for  the  purpose 
of  complicating  the  subject  before  the 
Senate,  or  of  diverting  our  attention  from 
the  obvious  necessity  of  correcting  the 
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defects  in  the  electoral  coUege  system, 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
agree  should  be  corrected,  but  to  sug- 
gest that  we  wUl  not  have  finished  our  Job 
when  we  successfully  ratify  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConsUtution  to  provide  for 
direct  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  consideration 
to  universal  suffrage  as  far  as  any  citi- 
zen Is  concerned,  regardless  of  his  loca- 
tion in  whauver  State,  but  reserve  the 
right  to  every  State  to  fix  such  require- 
ments as  residency  and  others  for  a  citi- 
zen to  cast  a  vote  in  each  State  election. 
I  think  we  ought  to  provide  for  a  24-hour 
vote.  I  think  we  have  an  abominable 
record  of  votes  cast  by  those  who  are 
eligible  to  cast  them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  Is  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  have  Joined  the  Senator  in  pro- 
viding for  corrections  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  assistance.  We  will  fight  that  battle 
on  another  day. 

The  last  suggestion  I  have  Is  that  we 
provide  for  a  national  primary,  also  re- 
quiring State  preferential  primaries  for 
each  of  the  two  of  our  great  political 
parties,  making  them  more  responsive, 
so  that  the  delegates  to  the  national 
conventions,  who  ought  to  be  elected,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  have  a  better  view  of 
what  the  people  think. 

So  that  is  my  view  of  a  broader  range 
of  refinement  and  fine  tuning  of  the 
electoral  system  that  we  have  to  under- 
take after  we  complete  the  first.  Hercu- 
lean task  of  putting  at  rest  the  greatest 
Inequity  we  have,  and  that  is  correction 
of  the  Inequity  under  the  electoral  col- 
lege system. 

Mr.  BA'yH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
Journey  Into  the  future.  I  concur  in  his 
statement  that  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  Is  the  beginning  and 
not  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  revitalize  and 
make  more  equitable  and  open  our  elec- 
toral process.  Certainly,  this  Is  a  major 
step,  and  one  which  I  think  provides  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  some  uni- 
form recommendations,  by  statute.  If 
Congress  at  a  later  date  might  prefer  to 
do  so. 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  in  detail  with 
that  field  now.  because  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  fully  aware 
that  we  are  proceeding  to  the  electoral 
process  at  this  time  and  leaving  the  nom- 
inating process  for  consideration  on 
some  future  date.  It  is  our  Judgment 
that,  if  we  were  to  commingle  the  nomi- 
nating process  with  electoral  reform,  it 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  basic 
electoral  reform.  This  whole  matter,  of 
course,  needs  consideration. 

Prescribing  the  times,  places,  and 
maimer  of  holding  such  elections  and 
provision  for  Inclusion  on  the  ballot  re- 
main the  primary  responsibiUty  of  the 
States.  The  Congress,  however.  Is  given 
a  reserve  power  to  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.  In  the  event  a  State  at- 
tempts to  exclude  the  name  of  a  major 
party  candidate  from  the  ballot,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Congress  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  prevent  such  arbitrary  action. 
Furthermore,  such  action  appears  un- 


likely in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  In  WitHamn  v.  Rhodes. 
393  U.S.  23  11968).  holding  that  the 
equal  protecUon  clause  of  the  l*th 
amendment  and  the  right  of  assembly 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  im- 
pose hmltations  upon  a  Stale's  freedom 
to  restrict  parties  in  their  access  to  the 
ballot. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  4 '4  years 
since  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  l)egan  Its  most  re- 
cent study  oi  electoral  reform.  After  t'/2 
years  of  continuous  study  and  debate, 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  voted  11  to 
6  to  report  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
I  Iwlleve  it  Is  the  only  authentic  reform 
proposal,  the  onlj  proposal  that  guaran- 
tees the  election  of  the  popular  choice, 
coimts  every  vote  equally  and  works  In 
the  manner  in  which  most  Americans 
expect  the  electoral  process  tn  work- 
directly  and  democratically. 

ALTEBNATtVE  PLANS 

I  might  take  a  moment  or  two  of  the 
Senate's  time  here  to  discuss  very  quickly 
some  of  the  alternative  plans,  because  I 
am  certain  ihat  there  are  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  who  share  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  reform 
is  necessary,  but  do  not  share  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
a  direct  popular  vote  is  the  best  alterna- 
tive. 

Because  we  have  studied  these  alter- 
native proposals  in  some  detail,  it  might 
lie  helpful  to  the  Senators  to  make  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  alternative 
plans. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  that  di- 
rect popular  election  would  produce 
these  results  though  some  may  disagree 
as  to  the  deslrabUity  of  such  basic  re- 
forms. Over  the  years,  several  other 
plans  have  been  offered.  They  may  be 
offered  m  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
I  expect  they  wlU.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  drawbacks  In  these  proposals. 

I  say  this  without  for  an  instant  im- 
pungins  the  motives  of  those  who  make 
these  suggestions,  because  I  think  it  is 
possible  for  men  of  good  will  and  sound 
Judgment  to  examine  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated problem  like  the  morass  of  the 
present  electoral  coUege  system,  and 
come  up  with  different  conclusions  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  reform  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Senate 


THX  DISTRICT  PLAN 


The  district  plan  would  retain  the 
electoral  vote,  with  electors  chosen  from 
single-member  districts  within  each 
State  and  two  electors  running  at  large 
statewide. 

The  district  plan,  like  the  present  elec- 
toral system.  Is  based  on  the  winner- 
take-all  principle— merely  shifting  lU 
applicaUon  from  the  State  level  to  the 
district  level.  As  a  result,  the  district 
plan  would  continue  to  produce  signifi- 
cant disparities  between  the  popular  vote 
and  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  B/iKER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation  on  the 
district  plan,  which  I  beUeve  Is  quite 
relevant  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 


Mr.  BA'ifH.  I  yield. 
Mr  BAKER.  In  a  book  by  Neal  R. 
Peirce  entitled  "The  People's  President. " 
he  teUs  « hat  the  results  of  the  elecUon 
of  1960  would  have  been  under  a  district 
plan.  I  quote  from  page  11  of  his  book: 
Had  the  nation,  for  example,  been  voting 
m  1960  under  the  often-proposed  plan  that 
would  give  each  stai*  two  electoral  votes  aud 
each  Congressional  district  one.  Nixon  would 
have  been  elected  by  278  to  245— a  small  but 
cle:ir  electoral  mnjorlty  that  would  have  done 
nothing  to  clear  up  the  clouded  popular  i-ote 
and  might  well  have  made  hun  a  minority 
President. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
ttiat  although  the  district  plan  dimin- 
Islies  the  inequity  of  the  electoral  system, 
it  does  not  eUminate  it.  but  preserves  all 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  winner- 
take-all  theory. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  A  num- 
ber of  comments  have  been  expressed 
suggesting  that  the  district  plan  might 
even  produce  a  popular  vote  loser  or  a 
minority  vote  wumer.  We  can  play  all 
sorts  of  games  with  figures.  The  best 
example  I  have  found  of  tlie  disparity 
which  can  be  produced  in  any  one  elec- 
tion was  brought  to  our  attention  in  the 
1964  election.  To  cite  Just  one  example 
of  the  consequences  of  the  district  plan, 
compare  the  returns  for  the  First  and 
15th  nimois  Congressional  Districts  in 
1964  These  were  adjoining  congres- 
sional districts.  President  Johnson  car- 
ried the  First  District  by  167.458  votes. 
Senator  Goldwatsi!.  in  contrast,  won  the 
15th  district  by  only  71  votes.  Under  the 
district  plan,  each  candidate  would  have 
received  one  electoral  vote.  The  unit  rule 
operating  at  the  district  level  would  have 
wasted  a  net  popular  vote  margin  ol 
167  387  votes  for  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Would  that  have  been 
bad?  ,^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  it  would  have.  By 
wasting  large  numbers  of  popular 
votes,  the  district  system  can  easily  elect 
a  President  who  is  not  the  popular  choice 
of  the  voters.  I  am  sure  one  could  And 
instances,  in  that  same  election  or  other 
elections  prior  or  smce.  of  the  same  ex- 
ageeration  In  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.  I  say  that  If  we  were  to  allow 
this  unit  rule  to  operate,  whether  at  the 
National.  State,  or  local  level,  we  would 
be  tossing  on  the  scales  of  chance  the 
election  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
distinguished  Republican  colleagues  was 
overheard  to  say.  "Would  that  have  been 
bad. "  with  reference  to  the  outcome  of 
the  1960  elections. 

Far  be  it  from  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  suggest  that  from  his  pomt  of 
view  a  different  outcome  would  have 
been  bad.  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  say  so.  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
But  the  point  I  am  making,  and  I  believe 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
makes.  Is  that  any  election  system  short 
of  a  direct  popular  election  creates  cir- 
cumstances where  one  party  or  the  other 
may  win  under  circumstances  where  It 
receives  fewer  votes  than  the  other:  and 
the  only  system  which  affords  absolute 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  no  advan- 
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tas.e  (or  aoy  ouididate.  but  straight,  un- 
diluted equaOty  ol  opportunity.  Is  by 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  analysis  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  It  is  not  the 
first  lime  his  gtatesnian.sblp  has  shown 
that  ttiere  are  things  more  Important 
tlian  partisan  poiiUcs,  tliough  botii  ol  us 
are  stron^ily  partisan.  In  this  particular 
reform  eOort,  we  join  liands  as  partisan 
Repubhcans  and  Democrats,  witli  the 
twst  Interests  ot  our  country  ai  our  ade 
goal. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  pursue 
one  of  the  other  items  that  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  namely,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem on  the  strength  of  the  two-party 
.■system. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  present  system, 
the  district  plan  would  discourage  the 
minority  party's  voters  within  each  elec- 
toral district,  thus  reducing  the  incen- 
tive to  vote.  The  district  plan,  in  fjct. 
would  operate  even  more  effectively  to 
discourage  voters  because  a  larger  num- 
ber of  congressional  districts  are  safely 
controlled  by  one  party  than  are  States. 
Defining  a  "safe"  State  or  dl'itrlct  as  one 
carried  by  60  percent  of  the  vote  or  more, 
for  example.  32  percent  of  the  districts 
were  safe  in  1960  and  cnly  10  percent  of 
the  States. 

So  I  think  this  erosion  of  strength  in 
the  2-party  system  would  also  be  pres- 
ent imder  the  district  plan,  well-inten- 
tioned as  it  is,  thus  providing  tlie  same 
shortcoming  as  under  the  present  elec- 
toral system. 

Furthermore,  despite  the  specific  re- 
quirement of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12 
that  electoral  districts  be  "compact,  con- 
tiguous, and  nearly  equal  in  population" 
It  still  would  be  poesible  for  partisan 
State  legislature  to  gerrymander  elec- 
toral units.  The  Impracticality  of  en- 
forcing this  vague  constitutional  stand- 
ard is  another  major  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
trict plan. 

I  should  add  that  there  is  no  provi- 
sion within  this  well-intentioned  alter- 
native plan  that  the  districts  from  which 
presidential  electors  would  be  chosen 
should  tie  the  same  as  congressional  dis- 
tricts to  elect  Congressmen.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  be  more 
confusing  to  the  general  public. 

THS  PaOPOmOKAL   PLAM 

The  proportional  plan  would  retain 
the  electoral  vote,  but  replace  the  unit 
rule  with  a  proportional  division  of  a 
State's  electoral  vote  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  vote  in  that  State. 

Had  the  proportional  system  been  In 
effect  in  1968,  it  would  have  produced 
the  following  distortions  in  two  States 
having  the  Identical  number  of  electoral 
voles; 

Pint,  President  Ninon  captured  43  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  in  Virginia  and 
under  the  proportional  plan  this  would 
have  produced  5.3  electoral  votes.  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  43  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  Missouri,  lilcewise,  would 
have  produced  5.2  electoral  votes.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  however,  only  required  SM,- 


315  popular  votes,  whereas  Humphrey 
had  to  poll  791.444  votes  in  order  to  pro- 
duce 5.2  electoral  votes — a  startling  dif- 
ference of  201.129  popular  votes. 

A  similar  distortion  can  be  found  in 
both  Idaho  and  Utah,  which  have  four 
electoral  votes.  In  twth  States.  Nixon 
captured  56  iiercent  of  the  statewide  pop- 
ular vole,  and  tills  would  have  entitled 
him  to  2.2  electoral  votes  under  the  pro- 
portional plan.  The  interesting  point  is 
that  It  required  ^33,726  popular  votes  in 
Utah  to  produce  the  same  number  of 
electoral  votes  as  165,369  popular  votes 
in  Idaho. 

The  practical  political  consequences  of 
the  proportional  plan  is  that  it  enhances 
the  political  influence  of  the  "safe" 
States,  which  traditionally  have  bad  poor 
voter  turnouts.  Simply,  a  popular  vote  in 
a  State  where  the  voter  turnout  is  poor 
is  worth  more  than  a  vote  in  a  State 
of  equal  size  with  a  lieavy  voter  turnout. 

States  sharing  marked  sectional  in- 
terests, moreover,  would  have  a  great  in- 
centive to  maximize  their  electoral  in- 
fluence by  encouraging  one-partyism.  As 
a  result,  reglon.il  third  party  challenges 
are  Ukely  to  be  encouraged.  In  1948,  for 
example,  the  States  Rights  Party  polled 
only  2.4  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote, 
but  under  a  proportional  plan,  it  would 
have  received  more  than  three  times  that 
percentage  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Under  certain  political  conditions,  the 
proportional  plan  would  produce  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  not  the  popular  choice  of 
the  voters.  If  one  candidate  won  handily 
in  most  of  the  States  where  the  turnout 
was  poor  and  the  results  in  the  remain- 
ing States  were  almost  evenly  divided,  it 
is  likely  that  the  electoral  vrtnner  would 
have  been  the  popular  vote  loser.  A  per- 
fect example  of  this  division  occurred  In 
the  election  of  1896.  Bryan  captured 
46.7  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  Mc- 
Klnley  won  51.1  percent.  McKlnley's 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  imder  the 
present  .system  prodiiced  61  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote.  Under  a  proportional 
plan,  however,  Bryan  would  have  won  a 
6  vote  electoral  victory-desplte  being  a 
popular  vote  loeer. 

A  recent  computer  study  presented  to 
the  committee  examined  the  electoral  re- 
sults produced  under  a  proportional  sys- 
tem in  close  popular  elections.  The  ran- 
dom survey,  based  on  several  thousand 
two  candidate  races  with  a  popular  vote 
distribution  varying  from  a  wide  60-40 
split  to  a  50-50  division,  revealed  that 
with  a  plurality  of  less  than  1  million 
votes,  there  was  a  14-percent  chance  of 
an  electoral  mishap.  In  an  election  as 
close  as  1968,  moreover,  there  was  a  25- 
percent  chance — one  in  four — of  electing 
the  popular  vote  loser. 

THZ     MODXnXD    PKEBCNT     BTVTiaC 

The  modified  present  plan  would  write 
into  the  Constitution  for  the  first  time 
the  major  defect  of  the  present  system — 
the  unit  rule.  It  would  leave  the  election 
of  the  President  to  the  strange  arithmetic 
of  the  urUt  rule  and  perpetuate  the  other 
inequities  in  the  present  system — includ- 
ing the  distortions  In  voting  power,  the 
built-in  advantage  for  low  voter  turn- 
out, and  above  all  the  great  risk  of  elect- 


ing a  candidate  who  is  not  the  first  choice 
of  the  voters.  The  adoption  of  the  "Auto- 
iiiatic  Plan"  would  not  only  write  into 
the  Constitution  the  evils  of  the  winner- 
take-ail  rule,  but  also  is  liitely  to  pre- 
clude meaningful  reform  indefinitely. 
THE  "nmnui.  sybtcm  pu^n" 

The  "federal  system  plan"  would  pro- 
vide that  in  order  for  a  candidate  to  be 
elected  he  would  have  to  receive  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  have 
"confirmed"  his  mandate  by  achieving  a 
plurality  of  the  votes  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  States  or  in  States  having  at 
least  one-half  the  total  number  of  voters. 
If  no  candidate  received  such  a  plurality, 
the  decision  would  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  distribution  of  the  popular  vote  In 
accordance  with  the  present  electoral 
college  system.  If  none  of  the  candidates 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
under  this  proposal,  the  electoral  votes 
received  by  candidates  other  than  the 
two  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  votes  would  tie  divided  among 
the  first  two  candidates  In  accordance 
with  the  proportion  of  the  popular  vote 
these  two  candidates  received  in  the 
SUte. 

This  would  be  an  extremely  compli- 
cated and  confusing  method  of  elecUng 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  More- 
over, the  plan  might  tend  to  fragment 
the  presidential  election  process,  with 
one  candidate  hoping  to  "confirm"  his 
victory  by  concentrating  on  the  most 
populous  States  and  the  other  by  con- 
centrating on  the  smaller  States.  Such 
divisiveness  should  be  minimized,  not 
magnified,  by  the  system  of  selecting  our 
President.  Finally,  and  alwve  all,  the 
plan  does  not  correct  the  fundamental 
flaw  In  the  electoral  college  system.  It 
would  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  elec- 
ting a  President  and  Vice  President  who 
had  not  received  the  most  popular  votes. 

COWCLITBION 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  alternative 
plans.  None  of  them  has  the  support  of  a 
significant  segment  of  the  American 
public.  None  of  them  has  the  slightest 
possibility  of  securing  passage  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  None  of  them  would  t>e  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President.  If  one  of  these 
plans  were  somehow  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  were  to  secure  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  passage,  it  wovild  in  my  opinion 
foreclose  all  possibility  of  reform  in  this 
Congress — perhaps  in  this  generation. 
The  House  has  already  expre.ised  Its 
preference  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  by  a  vote  of  339  to  70,  for  direct 
popular  election. 

No  one  has  put  It  more  succinctly  than 
President  Nixon,  In  his  statement  of  last 
September  30  In  supiwrt  of  direct  popu- 
lar election; 

Tbe  Houae  of  Repneentatlvea  Iub  onr- 
wlielmmgly  vuppcrted  Ui«  dlr«ct  election  ap- 
proecli.  It  is  clear  Uiat  UQleM  tbe  Senate  fol- 
lows tile  lead  of  ttie  House,  all  opportunity 
for  reform  will  Im  loet  this  year  and  poeslbly 
for  years  to  come. 

I  repeat: 

Al]  opportunity  for  reform  wlU  tw  io«t  tills 
year  and  poaalbly  for  yean  to  come. 
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The  Presideal  continued: 

Aceormngiy.  because  the  ulUmate  go»l  of 
electural  reform  must  prevail  over  difference! 
as  CO  how  beat  to  achieve  Oxat  goal.  I  endorse 
the  direct  election  approach  and  urge  the 
Senate  alfio  to  adopt  it.  While  many  Senators 
may  prefer  a  dlilerent  method,  t  beUeve  that 
contrary  views  are  now  a  luxury — that  the 
need  lor  eleotoriU  reform  la  urgent  and 
should  be  our  controlling  consideration.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  two-thlrda  of  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  approve  the  House-paased  amend- 
ment as  promptly  as  poesible  so  that  all  of  us 
together  can  then  urge  the  States  also  to 
give  their  approval. 

The  question  that  confronts  the  Sen- 
ate is  whether  we  will  have  direct  popu- 
lar elestion  or  no  relorm  at  all. 

EXBmiT   1 
S.J.  tUa.  1 

A  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  Preatdent  and 
Vloe  Proaldent  of  the  United  Sutcs 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  itep- 
renentattvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffreas  assembled    (tvx>~thiTds  of  each 
Hoiue  concvrrmg  (herein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  la  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  Dnited  BUtes,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  tntenta  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  raufled  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-foxirths  of  the  several 
St&tes  within  seven  yeari  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission  by  the  Coagreas: 
AancLs  — 
StcnoN  I .  Tbe  people  of  the  several  States 
and    the   District    ootuUtutlng    the   seat   of 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  elect 
the  President  and  Vloe  Prealdent.  Each  elec- 
tor shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons 
who  shall  have  consented  to  the  Joining  of 
their  names  as  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  No  candl<late 
shall  consent  to  the  Joinder  of  his  name  with 
that  of  more  than  one  other  person. 

Skc-  2.  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  In  each  3taU  shall  have  the  quall- 
flcattons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  legislature  of  any  SUte  may 
preacnbe  less  restrictive  residence  qualUlca- 
Uons  and  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  the  Congress  may  esUbllsb  uni- 
form residence  qualifications. 

SKC.  3.  The  pair  of  persona  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  elected.  If  such  num- 
ber be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  for  such  office*.  If  no 
pair  of  persons  has  6uch  number,  a  runoff 
election  shall  be  held  in  which  the  choice 
of  President  and  Vice  Prealdent  shall  be 
made  from  the  two  pairs  of  persons  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

Sec.  4.  The  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  such  elections  and  entitlement  to 
Inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed 
In  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  auch  regulations.  The  days  for  such 
elections  shall  be  determined  by  Congress 
and  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  tiifkU  prescribe  by  law 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  In  which  the 
results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared. 

a«c.  5.  The  Congreea  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  with- 
drawal of  any  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  Prealdent  before  a  President  and  Vice 
President  have  been  elected,  and  for  the 
case  of  the  deat2i  of  both  the  President-elect 
and  Vice-President-elect. 


Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  U) 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Skc.  7.  This  article  shall  take  efiect  one 
year  after  the  ISth  day  of  April  foUowlng 
ratification. 

Analtsis  or  nam  RasoLtrnoH 

The  resolution  contains  the  customary  pro- 
visions that  the  proposed  new  article  to  the 
Constitution  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  only  if  ratified  by  the  leglsla- 
ttues  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within 
7  years  after  It  has  been  submitted  to  them 
by  tba  Congress. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  article  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  states  and  provide  for  their  election 
by  direct  popular  vote.  The  people  of  every 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
vote  dlrecUy  for  President  snd  Vice  President. 
This  section  prevents  a  candidate  for  either 
office  from  being  paired  with  more  than  one 
other  person.  Candidates  must  coosent  to 
run  Jointly. 

Section  2  provides  that  voters  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  In  each  State  must 
meet  the  quaUflcatlons  for  voting  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature In  that  SWte.  The  term  "electors"  Is 
retained,  but  Instead  of  referring  to  the 
electoral  college,  the  term  henceforth  means 
qualified  voters,  as  It  does  In  existing  pro- 
visions dealing  with  popular  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  clause  also  permits 
tbe  legislature  of  any  State  to  prescribe  less 
restrictive  re&idence  requirements  and  Is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  prevent  Invalidation  Of 
relaxed  residence  requirements  already  or 
hereafter  adopted  by  tbe  States  for  voting 
In  presidential  elections. 

The  Congresa  Is  also  empowered  to  es- 
tablish uniform  residence  qualifies tlons.  This 
authority  would  In  no  way  affect  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  residency  requirements  in 
presideatlal  elections  adopted  as  part  of  the 
proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  would  abolish  residency  re- 
quirements for  voting- Oa  presidential  elec- 
tions and  establishes  nstulnwlde,  uniform 
standards  relating  to  absentee  registration 
and  absentee  voting  tn  presidential  elections. 
This  provision,  moreover,  does  not  modify  or 
limit  in  anyway  existing  constliutlonal  pow- 
ers of  the  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  voting  qualifications.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  referred  to  tn  section  2  be- 
cause Congress  now  possesses  the  legislative 
power  to  establish  voting  qualifications  for 
the  District  under  article  I.  section  8.  clauses 
17  and  18. 

Section  2  is  modeled  after  the  prorislons 
of  arUcle  I,  section  2.  and  the  17tb  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  regarding  tbe  qxuJ- 
ificatlons  of  those  voting  for  Memhers  of 
Congress ,  As  a  result .  general  uniformity 
within  each  State  regarding  the  quaUflca- 
tlona  for  Totlng  for  all  elected  Federal  offi- 
cials Is  retained.  Use  of  tbe  expression  "elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  tbe 
State  legislature"  does  not  nullify  by  Im- 
plication or  Intent  the  provisions  of  the  34th 
amendment  that  bar  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
or  any  other  tax  as  a  requisite  for  voting  In 
Federal  electlona.  The  Supreme  Court,  more- 
over, has  held  that  a  poll  tax  may  not  be 
enacted  as  a  requisite  tor  voting  in  State 
elections  as  well.  Harper  v.  Board  of  Super- 
rijor*.  383  US.  663  (1966). 

Section  3  requires  that  candidates  obtain 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  to  be  elected  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  expression  "whole  number  of 
votes  cast"  refers  to  all  valid  votes  counted 
In  the  final  tally.  The  term  ■'whole  number" 
Is  oooaistent  with  prior  expressions  la  the 
Constitution,  as  in  the  12th  amendment. 
Section  S  further  provides  that  If  no  pair  of 
persons  receives  at  least  40  percent  of  the 


whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  a  popular  runoff  will  be  held 
among  the  two  pairs  of  persons  who  receive 
the  highest  number  of  votes. 

S'cttou  4  embodies  provisions  imposing 
duties  upon  the  Congress  and  the  States  In 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  elections.  Tbe  first 
part  of  this  section  requires  the  State  legis- 
latures to  prescribe  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  presidential  elections  and 
entitlement  to  inclusion  on  the  ballot — sub* 
Jeci  to  a  re6er\-e  power  in  Congress  to  make 
or  alter  such  regulations.  This  provision  la 
modeled  after  similar  provUlons  In  article  I 
and  the  17th  amendment  dealing  with  elec- 
tions of  members  of  Congreas.  States  will 
continue  to  have  the  primary  re^MnslbUlty 
for  regulating  the  ballot.  However,  If  a  State 
sought  to  exclude  a  major  party  candidate 
from  appearing  en  the  ballot — as  happened 
tn  1948  and  1964 — the  Congress  would  be 
empowered  to  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

Section  4  also  requires  Congress  to  estab- 
lish by  statute  the  days  for  the  regular  elec- 
tion and  any  runoff  election,  which  must  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Onlt«d  Stales,  This 
conforms  to  the  present  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  electoral  voting  lanicle  n, 
sec'.loQ  1 ) .  to  which  Congress  has  responded 
by  establishing  a  imilorm  day  for  tbe  elec- 
tion of  electors  (3  U.S.C.  1). 

Section  4  further  requires  Congress  to 
prescribe  the  time,  place,  and  manner  is 
wiilch  the  results  of  such  election  shall  be 
ascertained  and  declared.  Tbe  mandatory 
language  is  comparable  to  the  mandatory 
duties  imposed  upon  the  States  to  provide 
popular  election  machinery  lor  Memliers  of 
Congress.  In  implementing  this  section.  Ccm- 
gress  may  choose  to  accept  State  certiflca- 
tlons  of  the  popular  vote  as  it  now  aoeepta 
electoral  vote  certifications  under  the  pro- 
visions of  3  U.S.C.  15.  Federal  enabling  legis- 
lation will  be  required  to  provide  the  specific 
legislative  details  contemplated  in  the  broad 
constitutional  language  of  the  amendment. 
Section  6  empowers  Congreea  to  provide  by 
legislation  for  the  death,  inabtllty,  or  with- 
drawal of  any  candidate  for  President  and 
Vloe  President  either  before  or  after  a  regu- 
lar runoff  election,  but  before  a  President  or 
Vice  President  has  been  elected.  Once  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  have  been  elected. 
exlsttng  oonstlcutlonal  provisions  a'ould  ap- 
ply. Thus,  the  de&th  ot  a  President-elect 
would  be  governed  by  the  20th  amendment 
and  the  death  of  the  Vice  Preeldent-elect 
would  be  governed  by  the  procedure  for  fill- 
ing a  Vloe  Presidential  vacancy  contained  In 
the  3&th  amendment.  Section  S  also  em- 
powers the  Congress  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Vice-President-elect. 

Section  6  oonfers  on  Congress  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. The  power  conferred  upon  Oongresa  by 
this  sectloci  parallels  the  reserve  power 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  numeroios  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Any  exercise  of 
power  under  this  section  must  not  only  be 
"appropriate"  to  the  effectuation  of  the  ar- 
tk:le  but  muat  also  be  consistent  with  the 
Constitution. 

Section  7  provldea  that  the  article  shall 
talce  effect  1  year  after  ^e  ISth  day  of  April 
following  ratification.  The  oommlttee  wae  of 
the  opinion  that  since  State  and  Federal  leg- 
talation  will  be  neoeesary  to  fully  Implement 
and  effectuate  the  purpoeea  of  The  prcfKMcd 
amendment,  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
should  be  provided  between  the  date  of  rati* 
floatton  and  tbe  date  on  which  the  amend- 
ment is  to  take  effect.  The  committee  briieree 
that  this  provision  affords  both  tbe  Congreaa 
and  the  States  an  sdequa*-«  opportunity  to 
leglaiate.  but  does  not  foreclose  the  poaslbil- 
Ity  of  seciirlng  ratification  in  time  for  the 
propoeed  article  to  be  in  effect  before  the 
1973  Presidential  election. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President  iMr, C«SEi 
nUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distlnuuished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  his  patience. 
Mr  CtJRTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  lor  a  most  eloquent  de- 
fense of  a  proposition  that  is  both  un- 
sound and  weaic.  He  has  done  an  e.-ccel- 
lent  job.  and  I  congratulate  him  upon  it. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few 

questions 

Mr  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield.  I 
certainly  appreciate  tliat  compliment. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  it. 

In  how  many  States  do  the  voters  ac- 
tually vote  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  by  name  on  the  ballot? 

Mr-  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
nun:ber.  but  in  most  of  them. 

Mr  CURTIS.  In  most  of  them.  yes. 
It  i.s  probable  that  many  of  the  people 
have  thl«  In  mind,  as  contrasted  to  vot- 
ing for  a  list  of  electors  when  the  direct 
election  is  used,  is  It  not  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I 
think  mo6t  people  associate  direct  elec- 
tion with  the  same  elections  they  are 
familiar  with  in  aU  other  offices.  When 
they  go  into  the  booth  and  choose  a  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  a  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesset.  a  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  a  legis- 
lator, or  a  mayor,  they  choose  by  direct 
popular  election.  I  think  tliat  is  what  the 
people  understand,  and  I  think  that  Is 
what  they  want  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
President- 

To  answer  the  Senator's  other  ques- 
tion. I  think  12  States  do  not  specifically 
name  the  candidates  but  list  the  elector. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  and  In  those  12 
States  they  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  their  candidates  by  name;  is 
that  not  correct? 
Mr  BAYH.  That  is  accurate;  yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  the  Senator  spoke 
of  the  danger  that  could  have  arisen  out 
of  the  last  election  with  reference  to 
Governor  Wallace,  and  that  tlie  danger 
was  based  on  the  fact  there  was  the  pos- 
sibility the  other  two  candidates  might 
lack  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  one  of  the  specific 
dangers  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  dis- 
cussed. There  are  others,  of  course,  that 
we  also  discussed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  state  that  In  order  to  deal  with 
that  particular  danger,  a  lack  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  electoral  college,  the  only 
solution  is  to  go  to  a  direct  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  only  solution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  about  the  urUt  rule  Would  it  be 
possible — I  am  not  asking  would  the  Sen- 
ator approve — but  I  am  asking,  would  It 
be  possible  to  retain  the  electoral  system 
of  voting  and  eliminate  the  evils  of  the 
unit  rule? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  rather  obvious  that 
there  Is  one  proposal  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  unit  rule.  But  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  electing  a  President  and 
Vice  President  who  have  the  most  votes. 
If  we  are  concerned  about  everyone's  vote 


being  equal,  and  if  we  are  concerned 
about  Bivmg  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  participate  directly  in  the  election  of 
their  President  and  Vice  President,  with- 
out interposing  a  mnthematical  formula 
or  agent,  there  is  only  one  proposal  that 
wjuld  meet  these  tliree  criteria.  That  is 
the  direct  popular  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  distinguished  Stnator  and  many  of 
our  otlier  colleagues  favor  direct  elec- 
tion, but  the  point  is  that  the  system  of 
counting  electoral  votes  could  be  re- 
tained and  we  could  stiU  ehmlnate  the 
unit  rule,  could  we  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Under  the  proportional 
plan 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes, 

Mr  BAYH.  I  undersUnd  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  district  plan  Would  he 
suggest  that  same  shortcoming  could  be 
overcome  by  the  district  plan? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  agree  to  any 
plan  to  stop  direct  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

Mr  BAYH.  Even  If  it  brought  the 
country  to  its  knees,  and  the  chaos  we 
had  in  1968? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  did  not  have  any 
chaos  m  1968. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  came  close  to  ii. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  Senator's 
altenutive? 

Let  me  ask  this  question  in  regard  to 
the  holding  of  the  second  election.  I 
realize  that  the  date  will  be  fixed  by  law, 
but  when  would  the  Senator  hold  the 
runoff  as  provided  for  in  lines  4  and  5 
of  page  5  of  the  proposal?  When  would 
the  Senator  hold  It? 

Mr.  BAYH  That  would  be  determined 
by  Congress 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes, 

Mr,  BAYH  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  and  an  aspect  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  which  has 
given  both  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  pause, 
and  has  caused  several  other  Senators 
pause.  Frankly,  I  do  not  like  to  anticipate 
a  runoff  election.  I  think,  and  I  gather 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  lis- 
tening carefully,  that  the  mathematical 
possibility  of  that  happening  is  remote. 
It  would  never  happen  if  the  same  rules 
applied  in  all  elections.  I  would  suggest 
that  If  the  Senate  endorsed  this  plan  and 


Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 

is  not  prepared  to  bmd  the  Senate 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  BAYH  icontmuingi.  By  his  sug- 
gestions. I  would  suggest  that  if  Uie  peo- 
ple of  France  are  sophisticated  enough 
to  have  an  electoral  system  In  which 
they  can  have  a  runofi  election  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  Congress 
in  particular,  should  be  sophisticated 
enough  and  intelligent  enough  to  pick  a 
date  that  would  work,  I  would,  however, 
like  to  point  out  that  If  the  40  percent 
provision  contamed  in  Senate  .Joint  Re- 
solution 1  had  been  operative  In  France, 
that  country  would  not  have  had  to  have 
a  runofT, 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  am  taking  the  amend- 
ment as  written  here. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  pick  a  date? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  proposal, 

Mr  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  put  a 
date  in  there? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
forcing  the  country  to  choose  between 
one  of  two  alternatives,  one  wherein  we 
might  have  a  minority  President  elected 
by  as  little  as  40  percent,  or  else  we  must 
hold  two  elections  The  runoff  election 
would  cause  confusion  in  this  fast-mov- 
ing age  I  think  that  the  Senator,  as  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  proposal,  should 
give  us  an  idea  as  to  when  he  would  hold 
that  sec:na  election.  That  is  my  question. 
Mr,  BA'YH.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 

from  Indiana 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  the  Senator 
cannot  bind  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH  icontinuing).  Would  be 
very  glad  to  give  his  idea.  I  would  suggest 
such  a  time  as  2,  3  weeks— I  believe  that 
would  be  ample.  I  am  just  saying  that. 
We  now  have  a  group  of  distinguished 
authorities  who  have  been  studying  this 
question. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  have  recoimts  now,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  must 
consider  that  although  there  is  a  con- 
tingent possibUlty  that  we  might  have  to 
have  a  recount  following  the  first  elec- 
tion, we  have  that  same  liability  under 
the  present  system.  We  have  recoimts  In 
the  present  system,  and  that  isystem  is 
still  functioning.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  contmue  to  function,  although  I 


passed  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  if  it    think  that  the  runoff  possibility  is  the 
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were  then  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures,  it  would  become 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure which  would  govern  the  possibility  of 
a  nmofT.  I  do  not  think  It  will  happen, 
but  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  it  in 
advance. 

Specifically,  I  could  suggest  a  date,  if 
the  Senator  would  like  me  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  very  much 
for  the  Senator  to  suggest  a  date,  because 
I  do  not  believe  any  catastrophe  hap- 
pened in  this  country  in  1968,  and  it  did 
not.  It  did  not.  So  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  happen  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we  write  into  the  Constitution. 
But  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  as  the  chief  spokesman  of  this 
proposal  and  plan  that  provides  for  a 
runoff  election,  when  would  he  suggest 
that  election  be  held? 


weakest  part  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1.  However.  I  think  that  weakness  is  in- 
s!7n)flcant  compared  to  the  real  liability 
presented  by  the  present  system,  or  by 
any  other  well-lnKntioned  alternative. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  he  ulked 
a  long,  long  time  about  the  evils  of  the 
electoral  vote  going  to  someone  who  did 
not  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
yet  here  we  are  asked  to  hold  two  elec- 
tions. Because  it  is  bad  on  the  face  of  it. 
then  we  write  Into  the  Constitution  that 
we  can  elect  a  President  with  only  40 
percent  of  the  choice  of  the  people. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  date  that  the 
Senator  fixed,  of  3  weeks,  how  long  does 
the  Senator  think  it  would  take  to  cer- 
tify the  first  election,  and  who  would 
do  the  certification? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  the  certlflca- 


tlon  could  be  done  either  by  the  States, 
or  as  Congress  by  law  would  prescribe. 
We  will  have  to  have  some  reasonable 
feature  in  the  statute  to  safeguard  and 
protect  what  we  already  have.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  realize  that 
there  are  several  Stales  today  operating 
with  runoff  election  provisions?  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  them  brought  to  chaos. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  That  is  much  simpler 
because  that  is  all  within  one  sovereign 
State.  Who  would  certify  to  the  grand 
total  of  a  popular  vote  that  a  pair  of 
candidates  would  receive? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know,  but  this  U  the 
Senator's  proposal  and  I  believe  that  we 
are  entitled  to  know,  before  we  make  a 
fundamental  change  in  tlie  Constitution, 
what  will  fiow  from  that?  Will  those 
votes  be  canvassed  by  Congress  in  the 
manner  that  the  electoral  votes  are.  or 
does  the  Senator  suggest  that  an  official 
in  the  executive  branch  t>e  ordered  to 
do  it?  .  .^ 

The  Senator  is  proposing  that  there 
be  a  total  vote  of  aU  of  the  votes  in  the 
United  States  in  one  coliunn.  My  ques- 
tion is  simple.  Who  will  do  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
that  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to  be  a 
bit  more  specific — and  I  am  not  trying 
to  be  evasive— this  body  will  work  its  will 
and  determine  the  best  way  hi  which  to 
do  this. 

I  say  that  each  vote  in  the  popular 
vote  should  be  certified  as  it  is  now. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  whether  it 
is  done  in  a  joint  session  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  by  the  head  of  the 
GAG  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  I  think 
this  is  a  mathematical  thing  that  can 
be  handled  very  simply. 

I  would  be  happy  to  see  the  popular 
votes  cast  the  way  the  electoral  votes  are 
cast  so  that  we  would  know  the  result. 
We  now  have  some  freedom  of  choice 
by  which  electors  are  free  when  they 
cast  their  votes.  On  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  popular  votes  could  be  counted 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  would 
the  Senator  provide  a  State?  The  Sen- 
ator says  that  we  would  hold  a  second 
elecUon  within  3  weeks.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  give  a  State  to  certify 
the  votes? 

Mr.  BAYH,  However  long  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  or  a  majority  of  this  body 
would  like. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  Under  our 
present  system,  it  takes  a  numlier  of  days 
in  the  various  States  for  local  counties 
and  Iwards  to  certify  the  votes.  They 
then  go  to  a  State  agency. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  the 
Senator  justifies  holding  the  second  elec- 
tion 3  weeks  after  the  first  elecUon. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  rest  easier  If  It  were  4  weeks 
instead  of  3? 

It  should  be  whatever  period  of  time 
the  Senate  and  House  determine  to  be  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  determine 
the  vote  count  of  each  State.  I  think  that 
Immediately  following  that  period  of 
time,  and  without  any  lengthy  campaign 


period,  we  could  have  a  second  election 
from  the  top  two  candidates. 

This  Is  done  in  States  where  they  have 
runofi  elections.  We  do  not  find  any  great 
difficulty  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done  on 
a  national  basis, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  dealing 
with  one  sovereign  State. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  that  not  also  the  case 
Insofar  as  the  electors  of  each  Individual 
State  are  concerned?  They  multiply  that 
by  50  and  get  the  certified  popular  vote 
in  each  State  before  determining  who 
gets  the  electoral  votes, 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  studied  these  things  for  years. 
How  long  does  it  take  to  do  that?  Could 
it  be  done  by  the  first  of  December? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Richard  Scam- 
mon.  among  others.  He  was  former  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Is  a  noted  writer  In  this  field.  He  sug- 
gests that  vrith  the  capabilities  we  have 
now,  this  could  be  done  in  3  days. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
make  the  observation  that  the  electors 
are  elected  within  one  sovereign  State 
and  the  results  are  certified. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  elect- 
ed within  one  sovereign  State,  as  was  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  I  foresee  no  difficulty 
in  having  each  of  the  50  States  certify 
the  results  of  the  popular  election  any 
more  than  there  is  difficulty  in  having 
States  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  the  result*  of  a  State  election, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
very  helpful.  Would  the  Senator  suggest 
that  be  done  according  to  the  presently 
existing  State  law? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  each  State  ought 
to  have  a  reasonable  latitude  in  decid- 
ing how  to  do  that. 

May  I  ask  a  question.  11  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  yield  briefly,  that 
has  occurred  to  me  In  the  course  of  his 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  telling  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  If  the 
runoff  provision  were  put  at  50  percent. 
Instead  of  40  percent,  that  would  remove 
his  objections,  at  least  as  far  as  the  im- 
bedding of  the  minority  requirement  In 
the  Constitution  Is  concerned. 

I  have  to  confess  if  that  Is  the  case,  ex- 
cept for  my  concern  over  having  it  passed 
on  now  in  the  well  of  the  House,  that 
I  would  t)e  tempted  as  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned  to  change  it  to  50  per- 
cent. Would  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
feel  better  with  50  percent? 

Mr.  CURTIS-  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that 
the  runoff  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Nebraska, 
which  certifies  the  results  of  the  election 
of  Members  of  Congress  from  Nebraska, 
does  so  after  the  Member  of  Congress  has 
been  sworn  In  on  the  basis  of  no  objec- 
tion because  the  legislature  does  not 
meet  unUl  after  Congress  convenes.  That 
is  usually  in  January  and  is  before  the 


State  legislature  could  certify  the  election 
results. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
said  that  the  LegUlature  of  Nebraska  has 
to  certify  the  votes. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  so  that  we 
can  keep  the  record  straight,  that  41 
days  now  exist  between  the  time  the 
people  may  vote  and  the  time  that  the 
statutes  mandate  that  the  votes  of  the 
electors  lie  cast. 

That  means  that  between  the  election 
and  the  third  week  in  December,  that 
legislature  has  to  meet.  If  they  can  do  it 
to  confirm  .the  vote  so  that  the  electors 
can  cast  their  votes,  it  seems  to  me 
they  can  do  it  to  ratify  the  popular  vote- 
Mr-  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  try- 
ing to  figure  out  the  timetable  proposed 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
timetable.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  courteous 
as  possible  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  is  re- 
quiring that  that  be  done.  The  Senator 
Is  the  chief  sponsor  of  a  proposal  not  to 
change  the  law,  but  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution and  call  for  a  runoff  election. 
I  think  that  we  have  the  right  to  know, 
not  what  the  Senator's  guess  is  that  Con- 
gress would  do,  but  what  the  Senator  as 
the  chief  spokesmsai  of  this  measure 
would  feel  would  be  ample  time  In  which 
to  hold  that  election. 

1  cannot  quite  see  that  we  could  get 
that  done  in  3  weeks- 

I  believe  there  are  States  that  have  to 
have  as  much  as  10  days  for  their  tabu- 
lations becuise  tliey  Involve  absentee 
voters,  diseSled  voters,  and  others, 
Those  results  have  to  be  certified  by 
some  State  authority.  Then  some  State 
authority  would  have  to  certify  that  to 
someone  in  Washington.  I  would  assume- 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  pomt-  However. 
I  cannot  see  any  way  in  which  we  could 
handle  this  without  the  lapse  of  several 
weeks,  and  ascertain  whether  we  would 
have  to  have  a  runoff.  Then,  after  that 
is  determined,  If  we  are  going  to  allow 
some  time  for  the  parties  and  candidates 
to  prepare  for  tlie  second  election,  we 
would  have  a  period  of  doubt  and  con- 
fusion and  a  period  when  the  country, 
particularly  in  world  affairs,  would  suf- 
fer because  of  this  period  of  indecision. 
Mr.  BAKER-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr-  BA'YH.  I  yield- 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  listening 
attentatively  lo  this  further  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  have  ne- 
glected to  hear  any  criticism  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  of  the  merit  and 
equity  of  the  elecUon  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote,  ex- 
cept those  technical  requirements  lor  cer- 
tification I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska if  there  is  some  technical  way 
in  which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
could  be  changed  so  that  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  that  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  better  proposal  if  it 
did  not  carry  the  risk  of  calling  for  two 
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elecUons  at  this  time  of  tremencous  hap- 
penings all  over  the  world,  ana  happen- 
ings thai  occur  instantly. 

But  I  will  leave  that  point.  I  will  have 
Mimethlug  to  say  on  my  own  Ume  about 
the  merits  of  electing  a  President  by 
States,  and  that  U  aU  it  Is,  or  electing 
them  by  individuals.  There  is  nothing 
evil  about  either  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  real  Issue  is  the  relaUve  de- 
sirability of  the  people  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Preiident  or  the  States 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
der\t.  and  the  rest  is  techxucal- 

Mr.  CUBTIS.  The  people  elect  the 
President  in  any  event.  It  Ukes  people 
to  eo  in  and  cast  ballots  and  vole.  But 
whether  they  vote  through  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  States  or  in  one  great 
adding  machine  operation  is  the  issue. 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  distinguished 
Senator  (rem  Indiana  a  few  questions 
about  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH  While  we  are  on  this  one 
Item  could  we  Just  proceed  a  little  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Surdy. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  make  that  request  for 
the  sake  of  continuity.  I  salute  the  Sen- 
ator for  bringing  up  this  point  about  the 
runotr  As  I  suggested  earlier,  it  has  been 
a  pomt  that  has  bothered  me;  that  there 
would  be  some  uncertainty  f  we  got 
mto  a  situation  where  we  would  have  to 
have  a  runoff.  Given  the  past  200  years 
of  history,  we  would  never  have  had  a 
runoff  if  the  balloU  had  been  treated 
across  the  board.  Certainly  that  Is  a  de- 
sirable criterion  for  an  election  scheme. 
Is  the  Senator  suggesting  the  present 
system  has  created  certainty  at  each 
election?  _ 

Mr  CORTIS.  Not  necessarily.  But  m 
regard  to  the  problems  the  Senator  raises 
about  a  play  for  power  in  the  case  of  a 
tie.  or  the  lack  of  a  majority.  I  would 
say  there  are  other  approaches  to  that, 
other  than  the  one  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  offered.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  issue  of  voting  for 
the  President  as  indi\-1duals  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  States  or  of  vot- 
ing directlv  should  be  debated  on  its 
merits  and  not  given  a  free  nde  to  this 
untried  method  as  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  threat  of  someone  having  undue 
power  in  the  case  of  a  lack  of  a  majority 
in  the  present  system.  They  are  two  dif- 
ferent problems  and  they  do  not  have 
to  be  tied  together. 

Mr  BAYH  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  In  talking  about  the  un- 
certainty !s  not  alluding  to  the  problem 
of  neither  candidate  getting  a  majority. 
I  was  talking  about  the  uncerUinty  that 
exists  even  If  one  of  the  candidates  does 
get  a  majority  I  hope  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  hear,  dwell  on  the  1960  elec- 
tion, when  there  was  a  runoff,  a  recount 
in  Hawaii.  In  the  original  count  Vice 
President  NLxon  was  awarded  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  Hawaii  The  recount  turned 
out  differenUy  and  the  electoral  vote 
went  to  President  Kennedy.  This  was  not 
consumated  until  some  time  In  July 
under  the  present  system.  It  waa  only 
then  that  a  recount  was  vacated  or  not 
pursued  In  nUnoia. 
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As  I  said  at  the  outset.  1  felt  any  sys- 
tem dcvLicd  by  man  would  have  Uie  Im- 
perfections of  man  buiit  Into  It.  But  life 
itself  is  a  choice  of  altemativea.  and  if 
we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  cer- 
Uinty.  whether  it  is  the  certainty  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  or  not.  It  has  not 
happened  in  200  years.  The  matter  that 
concerns  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
never  happened  m  200  years,  but  the 
matter  that  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  happened  10  years  ago.  We 
weigh  the  alwrnatives  and  hopefully  we 
get  the  best  package  with  the  least  un- 
certainties. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRD3KA.  Of  course,  the  situation 
in  Hawaii  was  a  situation  that  was  very 
extreme,  and  it  was  a  limited  and  com- 
partmentalized situation.  There  was  no 
hope  of  overturning  the  result  of  that 
election  whichever  way  those  three  votes 
went.  That  would  not  be  true  under  the 
Senators  proposal  because  if  tliere  were 
a  difference  of  6.000  votes  or  8.000  votes 
every  State  would  have  Uie  opportunity 
to  participate  and  would  cast  votes.  In- 
stead of  a  contest  In  one  State  there 
would  t>e  contests  and  recounts  and  pro- 
ceedmgs  that  would  be  raised  in  as  many 
as  10  or  12  SUtes.  That  matter  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  In  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  that  would 
be  the  result  There  was  no  advantage 
in  the  recounts  In  1960  In  most  of  the 
States  because  the  result  In  these  States 
was  such  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  that 
would  not  be  true  if  the  result  were  very 
close  and  If  a  combination  of  actual  votes 
In  any  series  of  Slates  would  have  the 
impact  of  throwing  the  majority— that 
is.  the  total  votes  In  favor  of  one  candi- 
date— over  into  the  other  column.  Con- 
ceivably those  recounts  and  election  con- 
tests— honest-to-goodness  election  con- 
tests and  not  a  mechanical  recounting 
of  the  votes — where  legal  questions  are 
Involved  would  take  months. 

Recently  In  a  case  that  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  that  Involved  a  race  for 
the  office  of  attorney  general  m  Oregon, 
it  was  not  until  May  the  following  year 
that  the  case  was  considered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  was  pretty  much 
by  default  rather  than  a  conscientious 
effort  to  get  those  proceedmgs  extended 
further. 

So  when  we  say  that  no  system  is  per- 
fect, we  can  grant  that,  but  that  does  not 
justify  or  warrant  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  which  would  proliferate  and 
make  serious,  dangerous,  menacing,  and 
even  disastrous  the  alternatives,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  this  would  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  eloJiuent, 
as  usual.  I  must  say  I  am  proud  to  serve 
with  him  on  this  subcommittee  as  well 
as  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
However,  his  memory  of  the  1980  dec- 
tion  Is  different  than  mine.  If  the  recount 
in  Hawaii  had  turned  out  the  other  way 
In  1960.  then  there  would  have  been  a 
recount  in  nilnois  where  a  change  of  less 
than  8.000  votes  could  have  shifted  the 
electoral  votes  of  Illinois.  To  suggest 
otherwise  flies  in  the  fact  of  history.  The 


suggesUon  that  Uie  present  system  has 
merit  because  a  handful  of  votes  can  be 
distorted  and  magnified,  because  chang- 
ing a  few  popular  votes  would  cliange  a 
large  proportion  of  electoral  votes, 
hardly  recommends  this  system  as  edul- 
Uble. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  not  that  process 
limited  to  those  States  where  the  vote 
margin  is  tmall  under  the  prei^ent  com- 
partmentalized system  of  votes  for  each 
Swte?  How  much  further  would  it  have 
gone  besides  Hawaii  and  Illinois?  In 
most  of  the  States  there  was  such  a  big 
difference  that  it  would  have  availed 
them  nothing  to  chaUenge  the  results  of 
the  electoral  process.  So  there  is  an  auto- 
matic braking  system  in  there.  If  it  were 
nothing  but  a  popular  vote,  then  the 
whole  system,  the  whole  recount,  could 
go  on  indeflmtely;  but  that  Is  not  true 
under  the  present  system.  There  are  only 
a  few  States  now  where  the  margin  is  so 
small  that  there  can  be  any  hope  of  over- 
turning the  results  on  a  recount.  Therein 
lies  the  trouble  with  the  proposed  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
are  anticipating  problems  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  disttagulshed  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  we  do  not  now  have  to 
face,  because  under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  as  now  framed,  and  as  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  It  Is  still  the  province 
of  Congress  to  decide  how  it  shall  be 
handled,  to  whom  certiflcated.  and  on 
what  basis.  Congress  can.  In  Its  judg- 
ment and  wisdom,  provide  that  each  of 
the  50  States  can  certify.  Just  as  they 
decide  now,  as  to  who  will  be  certified 
as  electors.  So  the  question  of  fraud  and 
dilution  of  the  fraud  would  be  the  same 
under  that  system  as  It  is  today. 

If  we  followed  a  different  route  and 
said,  "We  will  simply  certify  the  votes 
cast  and  there  will  be  a  single  national 
certlflcatlon,"  that  would  be  different. 
There  would  be  a  further  dilution  of  the 
fraud.  .    . 

I  do  not  Intend  to  be  caustic,  but  I  ob- 
serve that  the  argument  on  the  compart- 
mentalizatlon  because  It  tends  to  restrict 
the  election  process  smacks  a  little  of 
saying  that  If  the  fraud  were  a  little 
fraud.  It  might  be  challenged,  but  if  the 
fraud  were  a  massive  and  overwhelming 
fraud,  or  If  the  election  were  embedded 
In  a  massive  and  overwhelming  fraud, 
then  It  would  be  beyond  the  pale  and  no 
one  could  consider  It. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  proposed  election  process  Is  the 
dUution  of  fraud— that  Is,  the  margin  of 
the  8.000  votes  which  were  In  dispute  In 
nilnoU  In  1966  was  extraordinarily  slg- 
nlflcant  In  terms  of  the  electoral  vote  In 
Illinois — but  If  we  followed  the  second 
method  I  have  suggested,  with  our  fur- 
ther Implementation  of  It  by  statute, 
those  votes  would  have  been  diluted 
greatly  If  they  had  been  Included  in  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  think,  once  again,  we  have  a  rather 
considerable  leeway  In  deciding  the 
question  of  certtCcaOon  and  compert- 
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raentalization  after  we  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  That  probably  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be — that  something 
having  the  permanency  and  dignity  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  ought  to 
decide  the  theory  and  the  general  prac- 
tice, and  that  we  leave  to  statute,  which 
may  be  changed  more  readily,  the  matter 
of  implementation,  because  circum- 
stances will  change  more  rapidly. 

That  Is  why  I  asked  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  moment 
ago  whether  or  not  there  was  some 
change  In  method  of  certification  for  his 
State  on  a  runoff,  or  the  percentage  re- 
quired to  avoid  a  runoff,  or  the  elimina- 
tion of  runoff  entirely  that  in  his  judg- 
ment wouid  make  direct  popular  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President  accept- 
able and  agreeable  to  him. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  him  on 
that  question,  and  he  said  he  would  speak 
further  on  that  subject  later. 

This  final  observation:  I  think  there 
is  a  tendency  in  our  colloquy  to  confuse, 
as  the  saying  goes,  apples  and  oranges. 
We  are  talking  about  two  different  things. 
When  we  speak  of  the  election  of  a 
minority  President,  that  Is  one  thing, 
which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  di- 
rected to.  The  other  thing  is  the  absolute 
equality  of  every  vote  cast  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  There  we  have  taken 
care  of  it  by  the  same  solution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  But  they  are  separate 
problems.  They  are  Interrelated  only 
casually. 

In  tills  entire  colloquy  I  have  heard 

nothing  that  attacks  the  proposition  that 

.     direct  popular  election  of  President  and 

i     Vice  President  is   the  only   method  by 

:     which  we  have  absolute  equality  of  every 

vote  cast  in  every  State  by  every  person 

under  every  circumstance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  proponents  of  this  measure  to 
give   the  Congress  and  the  coxmtry 


days  after  they  are  appointed  by  elec- 
tion. Therefore.  If  there  Is  a  contest  In 
any  of  the  Stales,  it  must  be  completed 
6  days  prior  to  that  date,  only  34  days 
after  the  election,  in  order  for  those  votes 
to  have  a  binding  effect  when  they  are 
cast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscout, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dlckliiaon  Law  Review,  June  IWJII 
Elxction  Contests  and  thk  ELicrofcU.  Vote 
{By  L.  Klnrtn  Wroth") 
The  eripemely  cloee  preGldeoUal  election 
of  1960  Btlrred  a  problem  that  haa  long  lain 
dormant.  Ai  the  result  of  &  recount  of  the 
popular  vote  In  Hawaii.  Congreei,  In  Its  Joint 
meeting  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  wmi  pre- 
•ented  with  confllcUng  returns  from  a  state 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Hayes-Tllden  con- 
trosersy  of  1BT7.  Since  the  outcome  of  the 
election  was  not  affected,  the  Joint  meeting 
accepted  the  result  of  the  recoimt  proceed- 
ing, and  the  votes  given  by  Hawaii's  Demo- 
craUc  electors  were  counted."  The  once  fierce- 
ly agitated  question  of  the  location  and  na- 
ture of  the  power  to  decide  controversies  con- 
cerning the  electoral  vote  waa  thus  avoided. 
This  question,  arising  from  an  ambiguity 
In  the  ConsUtutlon,  has  long  been  deemed 
settled  by  the  statutory  provisions  for  the 
count  of  the  electoral  vote  made  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Hayes-Tllden  oontrovemy.*  The 
system  for  resolving  electoral  disputes  which 
this  legislation  embodies  ha*  never  been  test- 
ed, however.  The  events  of  lOW  raise  sertoua 
doubte  a«  to  whether  the  present  provisions 
would  be  effective  either  In  resolving  elec- 
tion contests  on  their  merit*  or  In  producing 
a  smooth  solution  to  a  political  crlsli  on  the 
order  of  1877.  Moreover,  Mr,  Kennedy's  nar- 
row margin  Is  a  reminder  that  the  possibility 
of  controversy  Is  always  present.  With  broad 
electoral  reforms  once  again  under  considera- 
tion  In   OoDgresB.*   U   seems   appropriate  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  present  constitution- 
al and  statutory  scheme  for  dealing  with  dis- 
puted electoral  votes. 

The  basis  of  our  system  ol  electing  a  Presi- 
dent Is  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that 

"Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner 
OS  the  legUlature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  In  Congress;  but  no 


general  idea  of  what  they  think  would     Qcn^toT  or  Representative,  or  person  an  of- 


be  a  reasonable  time  for  the  determina- 
tion fts  to  whether  or  not  there  would 
have  to  be  a  runoff  election,  and  then 
how  long  a  time  they  would  allow  atter- 
ward  for  the  printing  of  the  ballots,  the 
appearance  of  the  candidates  before  the 
electorate,  even  though  it  is  done  by  tele- 
vision. 

I  am  not  going  to  press  for  an  answer 
now.  I  am  aware  that  not  all  the  details 
should  be  embodied  In  the  Constitution, 
but  in  debating  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  calls  for  certain  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  Incumbent  that  we  have  the 
best  possible  estimate  as  to  the  time  In 
which  that  procedure  could  be  carried 

out,  I  would  like  to  go  to  another 

Mr.  BAYH.  Before  the  Senator  leaves 
that  point,  let  me  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rjicobd  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Dickinson 
Law  Review.  This  article  points  out 
rather  eloquently,  and  perhaps  amaz- 
ingly to  some,  that  under  the  present 


flee  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  Stetee 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States.* 

"The  Electors  eholl  meet  In  their  respec- 
tive states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state 
with  themaelves:  .  .  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  pcraons  voted  for  as  President  and 
of  aU  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President, 
and  cf  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
UsU  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Prealdent 
to  the  Senate; — The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall.  In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  RepresentaUves.  open  all  the  cer- 
tlflcatea  and  the  votes  shall  Uien  be  eount- 
od; — The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President.  shaU  be  President,  IT 
such   number   be  a  majority   of   the   whole 


which  establish  the  lige  and  citizenship  re- 
qulremenu  for  eligibility  to  the  office.* 

Purru&nt  to  the  constitutional  plan  the 
electors  are  "appomted' — now  uniformly  by- 
popular  vote— «ja  the  Tvicsdey  after  the  first 
Monday  In  November,-  The  procedure  foi 
counting  the  vote  and  ascertaining  the  re- 
sulti  varies  from  state  to  state.*  but  m  gen- 
eral It  Is  something  like  this:  The  ballots, 
or  the  contents  of  the  voting  machines,  are 
tabulated  at  the  polls  by  precinct  election 
judge::,  who  send  their  tilly  sheeu  forward 
to  a  county  canvassing  board.  This  board 
makm  an  ahstract  of  the  votes  shown  for 
each  candidate  In  the  precinct  returns,  which 
It  sends  to  a  state  canvassing  or  returning 
board  The  state  board  talUes  aU  the  county 
returns  and  determines  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed electors.  This  result  Is  thcD  relayed 
to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  under  fed- 
eral Uw  Is  required  to  make  a  certificate  of 
the  result  based  on  this  ascertainment  and 
forward  It  to  Washington,*  The  electors,  who 
have  also  received  the  governor's  certificate 
meet  on  the  Monday  after  the  second 
Wednesday  in  December  to  cast  their  votes, 
which  they  certify  and  send  to  the  President 
of  tlj»  Senate.i*  On  January  6tb,  at  a  Joint 
meeting  of  Congress,  these  votes  are  opened 
and  tabulated  and  the  result  declared." 

At  a  number  of  points  In  this  process, 
controversies  may  arise  which  could  affect 
the  validity  of  a  state's  electoral  vote,  (l) 
There  may  be  fraud  or  error  at  the  polls  on 
the  part  of  voters  or  election  officials.  (3) 
There  may  be  frstid  or  error  in  the  initial 
count  of  the  ballots  at  the  precinct  level. 
(3)  There  may  be  fraud  or  error  on  the  part 
of  th-  county  or  state  canvassing  board,  or 
one  of  these  agencies  may  abuse  whatever 
powers  are  given  to  It  by  state  law.  (4)  The 
governor  may  act  fraudulently  or  errone- 
ously In  certifying  the  electors.  (5)  An  elec- 
tor may  be  appointed  who  Is  catisUtutlonally 
ineligible  lor  the  office.  (6)  The  electors  may 
act  erroneoiuly  in  the  signing  and  sealing  of 
their  certificates  of  the  vote.  i7i  The  electors 
may  cast  their  votes  for  an  Ineligible  person. 
(8)  The  electors  may  vote  on  a  day  other 
than  that  ordained  by  Congress.  (S)  The 
electors  may  be  influenced  by  fraud  or  a 
third  party  mtay  somehow  tamper  with  their 
dellberaUons.  (10)  The  right  of  a  state  to 
participate  in  an  election,  or  of  a  particular 
government  to  attest  to  the  acts  of  a  state 
may  be  called  in  question. 

This  group  of  controversies  may  be  divided 
Into  those  concerning  the  recognition  of 
state  governments  and  the  status  of  states; 
those  concerning  the  quaUflcatlons  and  acts 
of  the  electors  In  giving  their  votes;  and 
those  concerning  the  manner  In  which  the 
popular  vote  is  given,  counted,  canvassed  and 
oommunlcsted  to  Congress.  The  problems  of 
greatest  importance  are  those  of  the  last 
class.  Questions  of  statehood  and  the  recog- 
nition of  state  governments  are  unlikely  to 
arise  short  of  another  Civil  War.  W^ien  they 
do  come  up.  Congress  has  sole  Jurisdiction." 
Questions  ooDoernlng  the  electors  would  be 
important  In  a  great  crisis  such  as  that  of 
1877."  hut  they  Involve  technicalities  which 
are  no  longer  of  the  ecsence  of  our  electoral 
system.  We  view  our  presldentlikl  elections  as 
popular  elections.  If  the  President  Is  to  take 
office  free  of  uncertainty  or  scandal  that 
might  weaken  his  authority,  controverslee 
concerning  the  popular  vote  in  a  close  elec- 
tion must  be  promptly  resolved  by  a  method 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  Its  fairness  on  the 
merits. 

Problems  of  all  three  classes  arose  during 
the  stormy  century  of  legislative  history 
which  culminated  In  the  Electoral  Count  Act 
of  1887.'*  Coocrover»y  focused  on  the  con- 
gressional counting  sessions,  where  three 
great   questions    ware   contlnuaUy   agitated. 


number  of  Electors  appointed."  ' 

U.B.7    w«   ^w».^.    «-- » r Tl«  only  other  constitutional  limitations  „  ,  ^     ,^ »,.  p_-_^, 

provisions  of  the  electoral  coUeges.  the     on  the  election  of  a  President  are  those  ^"^-^^^  «»L*^f«^'"i^"£!*,^^!^ 

electors  meet  on  the  Monday  after  the     <^^  °*  "^*  ^"^  »>*  power  to  exsrdss 
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are  tbe  iwo  Bouses  ol  Congress  the  anal 
judie  ol  tfte  vsuaity  of  votes?  Secondly,  is 
the  po»er  to  count  merely  the  power  to 
eniuneiile  rote,  pren  by  electors  declnrea 
By  itate  sulhorlty  to  hsve  Been  appointed, 
or  15  there  power  to  determine  the  correct- 
ness of  the  state  autborltys  declaration  and 
to  eiamiue  the  validity  of  the  acU  of  the 
electors?  Thirdly,  whsterer  the  scope  of  the 
power  how  Is  the  evidence  necessary  to  a 
decision  lo  be  presented,  and  by  what  means 
IS  the  decuion  to  be  made? 

Cl<  se  scruuny  of  the  detiates  of  tue  Con- 
stitutional Convenuon  reveals  no  direct  du- 
cusslc.n   of   these   problems.   The   poeslhUHv 
tliat  a  dispute  might  arise  with  which  Con- 
gress would  have  to  deal  does  not  seem  to 
haie  been  considered.  In  f-ict.  the  machinery 
of  the  Electoral  College    a  compromise  be- 
tween popular  election  and  election  by  Con- 
gress   was  designed  to  provide  a  means  for 
the  election   of   a  President   free  from  any 
hint  of  the  evUs  ol  Congressional  Influence.' 
The  plain  ImpUcatlon  of  the  original  scheme 
IS  that   the   states   In   their  control  of  the 
manner  of  appointment  were  to  provide  for 
the    settlement    of    whatever    controverslej 
might  arlae.  Only  local  Interests  would  be  at 
stake  m  the   appointment   process,  because 
the  electors  were  to  be  Independent  of  any 
president.al  candidate  -  and  would  thus  be 
chosen  solely  on  theu-  own  menu   Local  au- 
thorities would  naturaUy  resolve  any  contest. 
While  state  control  guarded  state  interests, 
other  features  of  the  plan  protected  the  na- 
tional interest,  tf  certain  states  laUed  to  ap- 
point electors,  the  President  was  s'.Ul  elected 
by  s  ma)orliv  of  those  who  were  appointed.'- 
If  no  state  had  appointed  electors,  the  provi- 
sions for  failure  of  a  majority  would  oome 
into  pliy.  and   the  election  would   devolve 
upon  the  House  "  The  method  for  electing  a 
President  may  ba  contrasted  with  the  provi- 
sions for  congressional  elections.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance,  as  Hamilton  pointed  out  In  the 
Federalist.'"    Congress    muat    have    ultimate 
control  over  the  manner  of  elecuon  of  its 
own  members,  lest  the  states,  by  refusing  to 
elect  Congressmen,  cause  the  whole  structure 
to  faU    In  the  case  of  the  presidency,  since 
the  House  was  ready  to  carry  out  the  election 
U  the  states  tailed,  congressional  control  was 
not  only  undesirable  bui  unnecessary. 

The  absence  of  two  elements  in  the  orig- 
inal plan  made  Ls  impossible  to  determine 
when  a  state  had  failed  In  Its  obUgatlons.  Mo 
provision  was  made  for  the  stales  to  validate 
their  choice  of  electors  to  Congress,  and  the 
power  to  determine  what  were  valid  votes 
was  neither  defined  nor  expressly  granted 
The  former  gap  was  filled  m  1793  by  a  stat- 
ute providing  that  the  "eiecutlve  authority" 
of  e*:h  state  was  to  give  to  the  electors  a 
certificate  of  their  appointment  which  thej- 
were  to  forward  to  the  Pieeldent  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  their  votes"  That  this  provision 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  however,  became 
apparent  as  the  result  of  a  development  un- 
loreseen  In  the  Convention.  AfUr  a  very  few 
elections  the  electors  virtually  lost  their  In- 
dependence." Their  election  thus  look  on  a 
national  interest,  requiring  that  the  electoral 
votes  counted  Be  those  given  by  electors  who 
were  actually  chosen,  whatever  the  executive 
certlBcato  might  aay.  In  the  absence  of  pro- 
vision as  to  the  second  mlasmg  element.  It 
was  considered  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  had  the  power  to  "count."  and  thus 
to  determine  what  votes  were  to  be 
counted.=  The  dangers  In  such  a  system,  es- 
pecially when  that  officer  was  a  presidential 
candidate  soon  appeared,  however,  and  It  was 
urged  that  Congress  could  by  legislation  pro- 
vide a  more  satisfactory  procedure." 

Theae  problems  were  first  faced  after  the 
good  wUl  surrounding  Washlngtona  admln- 
IstraUona  had  been  dissipated  by  strife  over 
John  Adam's  efforts  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
and   domestic  consequences  of  the  Preach 
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Revolution.  In  the  spring  of  1800  both 
Houses  of  the  Federalist  Congress,  m  a  last 
ditch  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  Jefferaonlan 
Hepubllcanlsm.  •  passed  different  versions  of 
a  measure  under  which  a  Joint  committee 
was  to  meet  prior  to  the  count  of  the  vote, 
with  "power  to  examine  into  all  disputes 
relative  to  the  elcciun  of  President  and 
Vice  president  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  such  as  might  relate  to  the  number  of 
voles  by  which  the  electors  may  have  been 
appointed  "  Ml  petitions  lor  the  contest  of 
electoral  votes  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee,  which  «^»  to  take  any  neces- 
sary additional  evidence,  and  make  a  re- 
port of  its  entire  proceedings,  without  opin- 
ion, to  both  Houses.  Congress  was  then  to 
meet  in  Joint  session,  for  the  count  of  the 
vote,  if  objection  was  made  to  the  vote  of 
auv  state,  the  Houses  were  lo  decide  It  with- 
out debate  In  separate  session  As  passed  by 
the  House  the  bill  provided  that  a  disputed 
vote  was  to  be  counted  unless  the  Houses 
concurred  In  rejccllng  It.-''  The  Senate,  agree- 
ing in  every  provision  of  the  bill  but  this 
one,  pased  an  amendment  providing  that  a 
disputed  vote  waa  lo  be  rcjertcd  unless  the 
Bouses  concurred  In  counting  It.  The  House, 
would  permit  rejection  by  vote  of  the  Senate 
alone.  The  blU  failed  when  neither  House 
would  yield.* 

The  bill  of  1800  was  a  measure  designed  to 
achieve  partisan  ends.  While  it  prohibited 
Congress  from  questioning  a  state's  popular 
vote,  it  did  not  bind  Congress  to  accept  a 
particular  determination  of  the  popular  re- 
sult. Since  the  facts  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  In  no  way  made  the  basis  of 
the  ultimate  decision  there  was  not  even  a 
procedural  guarantee  that  the  result  reached 
by  the  two  Houses  would  be  based  on  a  fair 
assessment  of  the  facts.  If  the  bUl  did  not 
provide  a  satisfactory  means  of  validating  a 
state's  votes,  however,  it  left  no  doubt  as 
to  where  the  power  to  validate  lay  Even  the 
Republican  members  of  both  Houses  seemed 
to  concede  that  Congress  had  full  power  to 
deal  with  the  matters  over  which  the  bill 
gave  It  jurtsdlctlonr  In  light  of  this  under- 
standing It  can  be  argued  that  the  Twelfth 
Amendment,  the  remedy  for  other  defects 
appeojing  in  the  election  of  1800.  embodied 
the  view  that  the  power  to  count  the  vote 
lay  in  Congress,  rather  than  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.'" 

No  measure  materially  allecUng  the  elec- 
•oral  count  waa  pa»ed  In  the  years  prior  to 
the  am  War."  but  on  three  occasions.  Con- 
gress assumed  the  power  to  reject  the  votes 
of  a  state  which  had  not  completed  the  for- 
malities necessary  for  admission  to  the 
Union  ■"  The  only  other  quesUon  concerning 
the  electoral  vote  during  this  period  aroee 
in  1B57  when  the  votes  of  Wisconsin,  un- 
avoidably given  on  the  wrong  day.  were 
counted  after  an  Inconclusive  debate"  In 
all  four  of  theee  cases,  the  disputed  votes  had 
no  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
The  only  consistent  pattern  In  the  debates 
Is  the  call  for  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  count." 

Congreas  asserted  total  power  over  the  elec- 
toral vote  with  the  adoption  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Joint  Rule  In  1888  Even  more  than 
the  hill  of  1800.  the  Rule  was  a  political 
measure,  passed  and  used  by  Republican 
majorities  of  both  Bouses  to  assure  control 
over  the  votes  of  the  recently  rebeUlous 
southern  states  It  thus  oontalned  no  ma- 
chmery  at  all  for  solution  of  disputes  on  the 
foots  The  Rule  first  provided  for  the  Joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Bouses,  at  which  the 
certificates  were  to  be  opened  by  the  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Senate  and  read  out  by  tellers. 
The  critical  portion  waa  sa  follows: 

"if.  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certifi- 
cate by  the  uuers.  any  question  shall  arise 
In  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  certi- 
fied, the  same  having  been  stated  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon 


withdraw,  and  the  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted tc'that  body  for  Its  decision:  and  the 
Speikker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaOvea  shall 
In  like  manner  swte  the  question  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  declJlon: 
and  no  question  shall  be  decided  afftrma- 
Uvely,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be 
counted,  except  by  the  concurring  vote  ol  the 
two  Houses,  which  being  obtained,  the 
Hous4»  shall  Immediately  reassemble,  and 
the  Presiding  Office  shall  then  announce  the 
decision  of  the  question  submllted.  and 
upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no 
debate  In  either  House.  And  any  other  ques- 
tion perUnent  to  the  object  for  which  the 
two  Houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted 
and  determined  In  like  manner."  " 

since  concurrence  was  required  to  count 
a  disputed  vote,  either  House,  by  its  negative, 
could  cauAc  rejection.  This  procedure  created 
no  problem,  because  In  the  post  Civil  War 
polltlc:il  climate  there  was  little  prospect  of 
disagreement  over  which  votes  to  reject. 

The  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  was  not  ap- 
plied  In  the"  count  of   1865."   In    1868.  al- 
though   serious   questions    arose,   no    votes 
were  rejected  under  the  Rule.-'  The  count  of 
1873.  in  which  the  Rule  was  applied  to  the 
votes  of  five  s'Ates.  Is  the  first  case  In  which 
a  dispute  over  the   popular  vote  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress."  In  four  cases  objection 
was  made  to  the  acu  of  the  electors  and  lo 
alleged  technical  faults  In  the  certlficaUon." 
When  the  voles  of  Louisiana  came  up.  Con- 
gress   for  the  first  time  dealt  with  a  "double 
return."   the  device   with   which   all  subse- 
queni  legislation  has  been  designed  to  deal. 
T*'0  bodies  In  the  state  claimed  to  be  the 
fln;U  convassing  authority  One  had  certified 
the  state's  Grant  electors,  while  the  other 
had  validated  a  slate  of  Democrats,  who  also 
had  the  certificate  of  the  governor.  After  » 
deb-vte   In  which  members  of  both  parlies 
said  that  Congress  could  look  to  the  fsct  of 
a  disputed  election,  m  order  to  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  a  corrupt  return,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  was 
empowered  to  Investigate  the  situation  ="  The 
committee  found  that  neither  c:inva58  was 
valid,  and  held  that  Congress  Itself  could  not 
canvass    the    voles    without    usurping    the 
state's  constitutions!  powers.  The  Commit- 
tee's report  suggested,  however,  that  It  would 
be    proper   for  Congress   lo   go   behind    the 
governor's  certificate  to  determine  whether  » 
legal  canvass  had  been  made,"  In  the  count 
proceedings  this  report  was  not  mentioned, 
but  objections  based  on  Ite  facts  were  made 
and  both  sets  of  votes  were  rejected  by  con- 
current vote." 

Under  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  Con- 
gress not  only  claimed  the  power  to  count, 
but  defined  that  power  as  permitting  it  to 
reject  an  Invalid  state  canvass.  As  In  1800, 
however.  Congress  would  not  undertake  to 
decide  for  Itself  which  electors  bad  actually 
been  appointed  Moreover,  the  make-shift 
fact-finding  provisions  relied  upon  were  ef- 
fective only  because  the  state  contest  was 
not  material  lo  the  outcome  of  the  national 
election-  The  solution  that  was  reached  may 
have  been  just,  as  far  It  went,  but  It  left 
unresolved  the  question  of  who  actually  car- 
ried Louisiana, 

Between  18T3  and  I87B  Congress  tried 
vainly  to  pass  permanent  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  electoral  count.  A  bill  drafted  by 
Senator  Oliver  P,  Morton  of  Indiana  passed 
the  Senate  In  Pebruary  1876."  but  the  House 
failed  to  act  upon  It.  The  bUl  was  In  essence 
the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  a  single  return  from  a  state  could 
not  be  rejected  unless  both  Houses  concurred 
In  the  action,  but  that  In  case  of  a  double  re- 
turn, no  vote  could  be  counted  unless  both 
Houses  concurred.  Brief  debate  was  permitted 
In  the  separate  sessions  of  the  Houses,  but 
an  amendment  creating  a  committee  to  find 
the  facts  was  rejected  "  Smce  any  serious 
contest  would  present  a  double  return  the  bill 
gave  no  greater  guarantee  of  a  non-polltlcal 
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decision  than  did  the  Rule.  When  the  44th 
Congress  convened  in  December  1678,  tne 
BousTwa.  Democratic  for  the  first  time  since 
befot«  the  ClvU  war."  In  this  situation  the 
Senaw  did  not  readopt  the  TwenW-second 
iolnt  Bule,  In  effect  repealing  It."  The  Mor- 
ton bUl  wss  brought  up  again  in  an  effort 
w  ttU  the  gap,  but  membeni  of  both  P""«» 
apparently  felt  that  the  time  was  not  r^e 
for  a  measure  which  would  permit  the  action 
of  one  House  to  control  the  other.  The  bill 
was  1 'id  aside  tor  good  In  August  1878."  The 
L"lon  tJ^  faced  the  elecUon  of  1876  with 
no  machinery  for  resolving  disputes  over  the 
electoral  vote.  Perhaps  both  sides  expected  a 
close  fight  and  neither  wished  to  Put  Into 
effect  a  plan  which  might  work  to  Its  disad- 
vantage.       ..,_*i 

All  such  expectations  were  more  than  jiistl- 
fied  in  the  election  of  1876.  which  resulted  In 
the  Hayes-TUden  controversy,  the  one  great 
test  of  our  electoral  system."  in  no  other  elec- 
tion have  disputed  electoral  votes  been  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  outcome.  On  this  occasion 
Tllden.  the  Democrauc  candidate,  could  win 
either  by  picking  up  one  of  twenty  contested 
votes  or  by  prevailing  in  an  election  In  the 
Democratic  House.  Unless  Bayee  won  all  of 
the  contested  votes,  he  would  lose  the  presi- 
dency   In  the  count  the  chief  problem  waa 
presented   by  double  returns  from   Florida. 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  where  Re- 
publican returning  boards,  claiming  that  the 
Democrats  had  used  force  and  fraud  among 
the  Negro  voters,  had  thrown  out  sufficient 
Tllden  votes  to  carry  the  states  for  Hayes. 
Questions  were  also  raised  as  to  the  eligibility 
of   certain    Hayes    electors    In    Florida    and 
Louisiana,  and  in  Oregon,  where  the  Demo- 
cratic governor  had  certified  a  TUden  elector 
ill  place  of  the  Ineligible  Republican,  To  re- 
solve the  controversy,  a  bi-partisan  majority 
of  both  Houses  passed  an  act  ■•  creating  the 
Electoral  Ccmmlaslon.  a  body  with  "the  same 
powers.  If  any.  now  .       possessed  by  the  two 
Hotises,"  to  take  evidence  upon  and  arrive  at 
a  decision  of  the  disputes,  in  the  Joint  ses- 
sion tor  the  count,  single  returns  were  to  he 
dealt  with  as  In  the  Morton  BUl."  Questions 
Involving  double  returns  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Commission.  Its  decision  was  to  t>e  bind- 
ing upon  Congress  In  the  count,  unless  re- 
jected by  the  vote  of  both  Bouses. 

The  composition   of  the  commission   re- 
flected a  game  hut  unsucceaslul  attempt  to 
attain  Impartiality.  It  consisted  of  five  Sen- 
ators   five  Representatives,  and  five  Justlcea 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this  group  there 
were  seven  Democrats  and  an  equal  number 
of  avowed  Republicans.  The  fifteenth  man, 
a  Justice  to  be  chosen   by  the  other  tour 
Justices,  woe  to  be  the  neutral  balance.  After 
Mr.   Justice  Davis,   an   Independent,   thank- 
fully declined  the  honor  In  somewhat  dubi- 
ous circumstances."  It  fell  upon  Mr.  JuiOce 
Bradley,  a  RepubUcan,  who  seemed  to  the 
Democrats  the  next  most  likely   to  decide 
Impartially.  Whether  for  partisan  reasons,  or 
because  he  saw  the  Issues  that  way.  Brad- 
ley consistently  voted  with  the  Republicans, 
giving  Hayes  an  eight-man  majority  on  every 
Important  question  before  the  Gommlsslon. 
As  a  result,  the  view  that  the  decUlon  was 
at  least  Infiuenced,  If  not  corrupted,  by  polit- 
ical considerations  was  widely  held  at  the 
time  and  seems  difficult  to  avoid  today." 

The  main  issue  before  the  Commission  waa 
Its  power  (and  thus  the  power  of  Congress! 
to  go  behind  a  aUte's  own  determloaUon  of 
the  resulu  of  the  popular  elecUon.  as  re- 
flected in  the  findings  of  the  returning  board, 
duly  certified  bj  the  governor.  It  sewns 
clear,  that  whatever  acta  of  violence  the 
Democrats  may  have  committed.  In  the 
three  southern  states,  the  BepubUcan 
boards  In  throwing  out  votes  wholesale,  had 
exceeded  even  the  broad  powers  which  re- 
oonstrucuon  statutes  bad  given  them."  The 
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Democrota  argued  that  pursuant  lo  the  na 
tlonal  Interest  In  a  true  result,  the  Commis- 
sion should  look  to  the  facta  of  the  elecUon 
and  find  that  the  Tllden  electors  had  been 
appointed,    in    the   alternative   they    urged 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Ixjulslaoa  in  1673.  that 
there  were  no  valid  returns  from  the  states 
in  queaUon.  These  arguments  failed  to  per- 
suade the  Republican  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  held  by  an  eight  to  seven  vote 
in  each  case  that  it  was  bound  by  the  certif- 
icates based  on  results  reached  by  the  vaUd- 
ly   constituted   state   returning  boards  and 
would  look  to  no  evidence  of  the  facts  of  the 
election"  The  Commlslon  also  held  that  It 
had  power  to  look  Into  ellglbUlty  only  If  In- 
eUglbUlty  at  the  time  of  votmg  were  aUeged. 
In  the  case  of  Oregon  It  made  clear  that  the 
unchallenged  result  reached  by  the  returning 
board  could  not  be  overrtUed  by  the  gover- 
nor's certificate."   In  denying  that   It   had 
power  to  go  behind  the  returns,  the  majority 
was  careful  to  leave  open  the  poeslbUlty  that 
CongrcM  might  provide  by  law  some  proper 
means  for  determining  such  questions." 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  waa  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  In  each  case  and  so 
was  binding  in  the  count  m  spite  of  rejec- 
tion by  the  House.  The  more  eager  Demo- 
cratic partisans  threatened  to  prolong  the 
proceeding  past  the  end  of  Grant's  tenn  on 
March  4  but  other  forces  were  workmg 
for  compromise  Those  who  honestly  feared 
ClvU  tumult  worked  with  those  who  saw  the 
chance  for  personal  advantage  In  a  series  of 
desperate  negotiations  that  finally  per- 
suaded a  majority  of  the  House  to  desist.  In 
time  for  Hayes  to  be  declared  elected  on 
March  a.-*  _    ,     ,  .^. 

Congress  had  again  token  control  rf  the 
power  to  validate  electoral  votes,  but  Demo- 
cratic  hopes  that  the   validation  would   be 
based  on  the  menu  of  the  individual  con- 
troversies were  Illusory.  The  Commission  not 
only  refused  to  make  Impartial  findings  of 
fact    but  allowed  Itself  to  be  bound  by  the 
findings  of  partisan  stale  agencies  that  were 
the  source  of  the  dispute.   In  spite  of  Its 
judicial    trappings,   the   Commission   waa   a 
ooUtlcal  body,  an  arm  of  Congress,  and  so  It 
reached   a   partisan   result.  This  result  did 
not  Itself  resolve   the   great  controversy.  It 
rather  provided  a  medium  for  political  com- 
promise. The  legal  arguments  involved  had 
merit  on  both  sides  and  would  have  divided 
Congress  unalterably  on  political  lines.  The 
Commission    prevented    such    a    sput    by 
reaching    a    result    which    one    House    was 
bound  to  accept,  A  Bouse  compromise  could 
then   be   reached    without    loss   of   face   on 
either   side.    Considering   the   potential   for 
ClvU  disturbance  which  underlay  the  Hayes- 
TUden   controversy,   an   acceptable   poUtlcal 
solution    was    of    great    Importance     (Jlsis 
might  have  been  avoided   altogether,  how- 
ever. It  there  hod  already  been  In  effect  a 
provision  for  fair  determination  of  state  con- 
troversies on  the  merits. 

The  Hayes-TUden  decision  marked  the 
end  of  a  Olteen-yeor  period  of  national  crlsU 
but  It  did  not  halt  congressional  efforts  to 
oass  legislation  that  would  solve  the  prob- 
lems Sde  manifest  In  1877.  The  blU  which 
finally  became  the  Electoral  Oo""'  *""" 
mtroduced  by  Senator  Edmunds  ol  Vermont 
in  May  1878."  Spurred  by  two  close  preal- 
denoal  elections."  the  Senate  passed  the  bUl 
three  times  In  the  next  decade.  O"'  •»e° 
tune  could  not  win  the  sgreement  of  the 
House."  Finally,  In  1887.  when  the  ?«='«>• 
,  •  Reconstruction  had  cooled,  the  Republi- 
can Senate  and  DemocraUc  House  of  the 
49th  Congress  were  able  to  pass  a  «"»P"- 
mlse  measure  m  an  atmosphere  relauvely 
tree  of  partisan  pressures." 

The  Electoral  Count  Act  as  Introduced  In 
1878  and  passed  In  1887  Involved  one  slgnin- 
^t "  a^grtrom  the  plan  of  the  Morton 
Bins  of  1875-76.  If  a  sute  provided  tor  the 
aetermlnaUon  of  contests  over  the  electoral 


vote  the  result  of  any  proceeding  under  such 
a  provision  was  to  be  binding  on  Congress  In 
ui  count.  Only  m  the  taUure  of  such  a  de- 
termination was  Congress  to  have  the  power 
to  reject  votes.  In  lu  report  m  December 
1886  the  House  Select  Committee  on  the 
Election  of  PreWdent  and  Vice  President  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  the  propoaed  leglsUtlon; 

■The  bill  provides  the  means  of  determin- 
ing what  Is  the  vote,  how  It  shoU  be  counted. 
lU  count,  and  the  authorltaUve  dedoraUon 
of  the  result. 

"The  two  Houses  are  by  the  Constitution 
authorized  to  make  the  count  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  They  can  only  count  legal  votes, 
and  In  doing  so  must  determine  from  the  best 
evidence  to  be  had.  what  are  legal  votes:  anil 
If  they  cannot  agree  upon  which  "«•««»' 
7ot«  then  the  stole  which  has  foUed  to 
bring  Itself  under  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
bin  and  tailed  to  provide  for  the  deterinlno- 
tlon  of  all  questions  by  her  own  authorities 

"'"C^^gr^  having  provided  by  this  bUI  that 
the  State  tribunals  may  determine  whot 
votes  ore  legal  coming  trom  that  State  and 
that  the  two  Bouses  shaU  be  bound  by  this 
determination.  It  will  be  the  Stows  own 
fault  If  the  matter  Is  left  In  doubt.   - 

The  great  problems  of  the  first  century  of 
our  electoral  system  seemed  solved.  A  meas- 
ure had  finally  been  passed  P'°f^J°'^ 
fair  delermlnoUon  of  the  tacU  of  Individual 
oontests  that  would  be  binding  upon  Con- 
irresa  In  the  count.  The  notional  Interest  mo 
SuTreault  was  thus  vlndlcoted  without  at- 
tense  lo  state  control  of  the  pro<f»  »'  "f 
pomtment.  While  Congress  claimed  luU 
TOWer  to  validate  votes.  Its  role  was  lunlted 
^Z^  in  Which  a  stau  had  foUed  to  set- 
tle 1«  own  dispute,  ond  »  1"~"^,^^!°^*. 
stow  competence.  If  the  Act  worked  in  P";- 
0«  no  dispute  could  again  disrupt  the  or- 
d„ly  proce«i  of  a  preeldentlol  election. 

TOe^mment  previsions  of  ">e  Secwr^ 
Coimt  Actios  presenuy  found  In  the  United 
Stotos  Code"  ore  as  follows: 

•If  any  State  shall  hove  provided,  ^T Jows 
enacted  prior  to  the  day  fl;«l  or^  op- 
polntment  ot  the  electors,  for  Its  8^  «; 
termination  of  any  controver||y  or  conu^ 
concerning  the  appointment  of  »"  °'  "J 
"  the  electors  of  such  Stole,  by  )"<"<='»1  " 
other  methods  or  procedures.  «.d  •"'^  *"^ 
mlnollon  shaU  have  been  nisde  at  le«'^ 
!I...  i^«ror»  the  time  fixed  for  the  mMtlng 
^f'"  hr.^^.^r,  -ch  determination  m«^ 
^reuont  to  such  low  so  exutlng  on  "aid  dsv 
indnSe  ot  leost  six  doys  prior  lo  sold  Ume 
of  m^lng  of  the  electors.  shoU  be  conclu- 
rtve  ami  Lm  govern  In  the  counting  of  U>. 
'ee^io^  vote.  I.  provided  in  ^  ConsUtu^ 
Uon.  and  as  hereinafter  regulated.  »»"  " 
the  ascertainment  ot  the  electors  appointed 
bv  such  State  IS  concerned.""  ,„,,,, 

emigres,  la  to  meet  In  joint  session  In  tte 
HtSS^Tone  P.M.  on  January  6th  for  the 
^  ,i  tie  vote,  with  the  President  of  the 
SS^te  in  the  chair.  The  latter  Is  ««  °^ 
?S  Uie  ceraflcate.  and  P«P<«  P™^"'?^ 
„  be  certlflcate.  of  the  «I«««?'^™^A,^ 
aTphabeUcl  order  by  states  «id  hjnd  them 
to'^teUer.  who  are  to  resd  them  °"t_ 

•upon  such  reeling  of  any  «"=?  «^.?'" 
™  ™J™.r  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
^^■^iL^.  «  Shy.  Every  ohjectjon 
Soil  be  mode  In  wilting,  and  shoU  stote 
cl«rly^d  concisely,  and  without  argui""' 
STg^o^d  thereof,  and  shall  ^^f  ^f^', 
at  -Mt  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the 
Hoi^  orRepresentatlves  before  the  some 
SSTbe  re^ed.  When  all  f  Jf"-^°f  "»?' 
„  ony  vote  or  paper  from  a  State  shoU  have 
wT  received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall 
S^Seu^^thdraw.  and  •"-", -"Vr?"? 
S^bi  .ubmltt«l  to  the  senate  f^  It.  ^1- 
rtoo:  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  rt  Bep- 
^totlves  ShoU,  in  like  manner,  submit 
^^ecuons  to  the  Bouse  ol  BepresenU- 
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tJves  foe  lU  deciAloo:  and  no  elMtonl  vow 
or  votes  from  any  state  wbich  »h&H  have 
t«**n  reguifcTiy  given  by  electors  who«  ap- 
poinLment  bu  been  UwfuUy  cerUfled  to  ac- 
ciirding  to  Section  a  of  this  atle*  from 
which  but  one  return  has  been  received  shall 
be  rejected,  but  the  cwo  Houses  concurrently 
m*y  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree 
that  such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so 
regularly  given  by  electors  whose  appoint- 
ment has  been  so  certified.  II  more  than  one 
be  a  return 


have  voted  lor  an  eligible  candidate?  Uk.e- 
wtse.  voles  "lawfuUy  cerufled  to"  would  seem 
to  be  votes  cerUfled  U)  in  accordance  with 
the  wrms  of  the  Act.  Presumably  the  phraae 
also  extends  to  a  case  in  which  the  gover- 
nor has  certified  electors  other  than  thoee 
shown  to  have  been  elected  by  the  state  can- 
vMs.  u  in  the  cu«  of  Oregon  In  18T7.  Could 
Congress  look  further  under  this  provision 
and  relufic  to  accept  a  governor's  certificate 
based  on  a  canvass  illegally  made?  Doe*  a 
vote  cast  by  an  Ineligible  elector  otherwise 


be  completed  sU  dajs  prior  to  that  date,  a 
mere  34  days  after  the  election. 

In  only  two  states  are  the  election  contest 
provisions  certain  to  produce  a  final  result 
within  this  short  period."  In  the  reel,  finality 
would  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  such 
as  the  diligence  of  the  contestAnt.  the  suc- 
cess ol  his  opponent  with  delaying  tactics, 
the  number  of  votes  questioned,  and  the 
time  limitations  of  the  contest  procedure 

The  aftermath  of  the  i960  election  high- 
light* the  time  problem.  In  Hawaii  the  o(B- 
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Proiidcm    of   the    Senate,    thoee    votee.   and 
tho*e  only,  shall  be  counted  which  shall  have 
been  regTllarly  given  by  the  electors  who  are 
shown  by   the  detemunaaon  mentioned  111 
SeoUoD  5  of  tun  tlUe"  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed. If  the  determination  m  s*ld  section 
provided  tor  shall  have  been  made  .  .  .but  in 
ca£e  there  shall  arise  the  question  which  of 
two  or  more  of  such  State  authorlUea  deter- 
mining  that   electors  have   been   appointed, 
as  menuoned  in  SecUon  5  of  thla  Otle.  la 
the  lawliil  tnbuoal  of  such  State,  tUe  volee 
regularly  given  of  Uioae  electors,  and  UJOM 
only,  of  such  State  shall  be  counted  whose 
title  as  electors  the  two  Hotisea.  acting  sep- 
arately,   shall    eonctirrently    decide    la    sup- 
ported by  the  decision  of  such  State  so  au- 
thorized by  Itj  law:  and  In  such  case  of  more 
than  one  return  or  paper  purponing  to  be  a 
return  from  a  State,  If  there  shall  have  been 
no  such  determination  of  the  question  In  the 
State  aforeeald.  then  thoae  votes,  and  thoee 
only,  shall  be  counted  which  the  two  Houaes 
shall  ctjncurrently  decide  were  cart  by  law- 
ful electors  appointed  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of   the  Stat*,  unless  the   two  Hoiases, 
acting  separately,  shall  concurrently  decide 
such  votes  not  to  tje  the  lawful  votes  of  the 
legally  appointed  electors  of  such  State.  But 
If  the  two  Houses  shall  disagree  in  respect 
of  the  cotintlng  of  such  votes,  then,  and  in 
that  case,  the  votee  of  the  electors  whose  ap- 
pdntment  shall  have  be«D  certified  by  the 
executive  of  the  State  under  the  seal  thereof. 
shall  be  counted."- 

A  survey  of  the  sessions  of  Congress  called 
to  count  the  vote  tinder  the  Electoral  Count 
Act  shows  that  prior  to  1961  no  question  was 
presented  to  any  count  that  might  have 
cmlled  any  of  these  provlalons  Into  play.- 
It  la  thus  necessary  to  look  closely  at  the 
language  cf  the  Act  and  Its  legislative  his- 
tory In  order  to  understand  Its  operation  and 
effect  m  dealing  with  the  problems  of  single 
ana  double  returns  so  familiar  to  Its  drafters. 
(1)  Stnple  Returnx.  If  those  who  wish  to 
contest  the  vote  of  a  state  have  not  sent 
forward  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  certificate 
of  the  electoral  vtjtes  which  they  urge  to  tw 
the  correct  ones,  then  the  return  which  Con- 
gress has  received  Is  given  vlrttially  binding 
eSTect.  The  Intention  here  was  to  insure  that 
the  election  result  reached  by  proper  state 
authority  would  not  be  questioned  In  Con- 
gress If  It  were  unchaUenged  In  the  State. 
Even  In  such  a  case,  however.  Congress  must 
have  power  to  see  that  the  stat*  governor 
has  certified  the  results  actually  reached  In 
the  state  canvass,  and  to  deal  with  any  Ir- 
raguUrlty  In  the  acts  of  the  electors.*^  By 
concurrent  action  the  Houses  may  thus  reject 
even  votes  In  a  single  return  that  they  find 
not  "regularly  given  by  electors  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  lawfully  certified  to" 
by  the  executive  authority  of  the  sute  un- 
der the  terms  ot  the  Act. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  a  single  re- 
turn la  carefully  limited  to  these  two  areas, 
but  even  m  carrying  out  this  mandate.  dllD- 
cult  problems  of  Interpretation  could  arise. 
Presumably  votes  "regularly  given"  are  given 
m  acctwdance  with  the  requirements  of  t^a 
Constitution  as  to  time  and  form.  The  lan- 
guage undoubtedly  also  means  that  the  elec- 
tors have  acted  without  mistake  or  fr«ud. 
Does  It  have  the  further  meaning  that  they 
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categories  upon  which  Congress  may  act? 
These  unanswered  questions  could  lead  to 
the  artjitrary  congressional  action  which  the 
Act  sought  to  avoid. 

(2)  Double  Sefurns.  Since  a  return  need 
only  "purport"  to  be  a  certificate  of  the  vote 
to  merit  consideration  under  the  Act.  In  any 
serious  cont«st.  double  returns  will  be  pre- 
sented. There  are  four  situations  which  may 
arise. 

lal  Final  DetermtnatUm  by  Appropriate 
State  Xiitdorilles.  The  state  contest  provision 
was  considered  the  central  provision  of  the 
Act.  Since  the  result  of  a  contest  was  to  be 
absolutely  binding  upon  Congress  as  to  the 
Identity  of  the  electors,-  a  return  so  vaU- 
dated  would  be  counted  If  otherwise  proper 
The  Act  requires  that  only  i  ntes  regularly 
given"  must  »*  counted.  The  Implication 
seems  clear  that  votes  not  meeUng  thla 
standard  could  6*  rejected  as  m  the  case  of 
a  single  return,-  and  the  problems  ol  Inter- 
pretaUon  In  that  case  would  again  be  pres- 
ent. 

Unfortunately  the  contrat  provisions  pre- 
sent such  dimculues.  both  of  interpretation 
and  appUcaUon,  that  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  will  not  apply.  In  the  first  place 
there  Is  another  problem  of  definition.  Al- 
though the  language  of  the  Act  was  Intended 
to  give  the  states  the  broadest  latitude  to 
provide  for  the  final  determination  of  con- 
tests by  any  means — Judicial  or  otherwise — 
only  19  states  have  passed  contest  legUlatlon 
expressly  dealing  with  prer.ldentlal  electors  In 
any  wav.'  In  the  remaining  states  a  variety 
of  provisions  exist  which  deal  generally  with 
election  contests."  In  these  states  the  courts 
would  at»t  have  to  decide  whether  they  had 
Jurisdiction  In  a  contest  Involving  electors.^ 
If  a  state  court  took  Jurlidlctlon,  Congress 
would  then  face  two  quesUons:  (1)  Does  the 
language  ot  the  Electoral  Court  Act  Include 
contest  provisions  which  do  not  specifically 
deal  with  electors?  HI  If  the  state  result  1! 
otherwise  binding.  Is  It  the  "flnal  determma- 
tlon "  envisioned  by  the  Act?  The  Act  does 
not  provide  for  the  decision  of  such  queo- 
nons.  There  seem  to  be  grounds  for  argu- 
ment that  concurrence  would  be  required  to 
reject  a  state  determination  cm  these 
grotmds,  as  In  the  case  of  a  single  r«turn,  but 
the  question  la  open. 

Problems  of  definition  aside,  there  la  a  fur- 
ther difficulty  in  th«  time  proTlsiooa  of  the 
Ast.  In  SiUDund'i  original  bill  a  «ut«  deter- 
mination made  at  any  Ume  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting  of  the  elect.Drs  would  bind 
Congress.  To  ln.=iure  that  contests  would  be 
completed,  the  electors  were  to  be  appointed 
on  the  first  Tuesday  In  October  and  were  not 
to  meet  until  the  first  Monday  In  January  " 
In  the  Act  as  passed,  although  a  November 
election  day  was  reUlred  and  the  require- 
ment that  a  state  determlnaUon  be  made  at 
least  six  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
elector*  waa  added,''  contests  were  sUll  prac- 
ticable, because  the  electoral  meeUng  was  to 
be  on  the  second  Monday  In  January  »  When 
the  Twentieth  Amendment  changed  Inaugu- 
ration Day  from  March  4  to  January  30,  the 
legislation  enacted  to  Implement  11  made  a 
corresponding  change  In  these  provisions.'" 
The  electors  now  are  to  meet  on  the  Monday 
after  the  second  Wednesday  m  December, 
only  40  days  after  they  are  appointed.  In 
order  to  be  of  binding  effect,  a  contest  must 


Mr,  Nixon 

141  votes  out  of  some  184,000  cast.'*  In  the 
latter  part  of  November  the  Democrauc  elec- 
tors petitioned  in  the  circuit  court  for  a 
recount,  which  was  allowed  on  December 
iSth.  over  the  protest  of  the  State  Attorney 
Oeneral  that  federal  low  required  a  decision 
SIX  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  electors."* 
Both  sets  of  electors  met  on  the  appointed 
day.  December  19,  I960,  and  cast  their  votes. 
The  governor  of  HawaU  gave  bis  certificate 
to  the  Republican  electors.  On  December  30. 
1960,  the  cotirt  banded  down  Its  decree, 
ffnHing  that  the  Kennedy  electors  had  pre- 
vailed by  115  votes.  On  January  4,  1961,  the 
governor  ffjrwarded  to  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  a  copy  of  the  court  decree 
and  his  revised  certificate,  validated  the 
Democrats.-  In  the  counting  session  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Republican  electora  with  ita 
validation  by  the  governor,  the  certificate 
of  the  Democratic  electors,  and  the  governor's 
revised  certificate  were  aU  presented.  After 
ascertaining  that  there  was  no  objection.  Mr, 
Nixon,  presiding  as  Vice  President,  accepted 
the  revised  determination,  with  a  careful 
statement  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  setting  a  precedent."  With  the  best  wlU 
In  the  world  the  contestants  In  Hawaii  were 
not  able  to  reach  a  result  until  seventeen 
days  after  the  deadline  set  In  the  Act.  If 
Hawaii's  three  votes  could  have  affected 
Mr.  Kennedy's  lead.  Republican  objections 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  decree  as  binding 
would  have  been  soimd,  whatever  their  fate 
m  a  Democrauc  Congress. 

In  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Kennedy  had  pre- 
vailed by  8900  votes  out  of  4>'3  million  cast. 
Republicans  launched  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  uncover  vote  frauds  In  heavily  Democratic 
Cook  County  and  carry  the  state's  27  electoral 
vote*  for  Mr.  Nlion-  Amidst  charges  and 
counter-charges,  they  soon  discovered  that 
even  vrtthout  hindrance  from  Democratic 
election  officlalB.  It  would  be  impoealble  to 
achieve  »  result  In  time."  They  then  urged 
that  there  waa  sufficient  evidence  of  fraud 
that  the  Slate  Election  Board  could  refuse 
to  certify  the  Democratic  electors."  After 
maximum  delay  the  Board,  which  was  four- 
to-one  Republican,  certified  the  Kennedy 
electors.  In  the  absence  of  "on  overwhelm- 
ing showing  of  frBUd."  "  While  the  Republi- 
can tactics  had  an  obvious  political  motiva- 
tion, the  episode  illustrates  that  in  a  state 
the  all*  of  Illinois,-  any  kind  of  final  state 
determination  would  be  Impoai^ible  within 
the  time  allowed  by  the  Electoral  Count  Act. 
The  combination  of  Inappropriate  pruceduree. 
large  numbers  of  vtrtes  to  be  recounted,  and 
delaying  tactics  would  undoubtedly  mean 
that  in  any  serious  contest  no  state  result 
could  be  reaped  six  days  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electors. 

(b)  Oonfiicttnu  DeterminattonM  bv  Diger- 
ent  State  Authorities.  The  question  ot  which 
state  tribunal  has  been  empowered  by  the 
legislature  to  determine  contest*  oould  arise 
either  in  a  dispute  t>etween  two  groups  of 
men,  each  claiming  to  be  the  same  final  au- 
thority, or  between  two  different  tribunals, 
each  claiming  the  power  to  act  under  a  dif- 
ferent provision  of  state  law.  The  drafters  of 
the  Act  left  the  decision  of  this  problem  to 
Congress.  The  concurrence  of  the  tw-o  Houses 
was  necessary  for  an  afllnnatlve  result,  as  in 
any  question  of  the  recognition  of  a  state 
government,"  If  the  Houses  cannot  agree  on 


the  authoritative  determination,  or.  If ,  as  In 
the  case  of  Louisiana  1873.  they  agree  that 
no  determination  was  authoritative,  the 
principle  of  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  Is 
appued  and  no  vote  from  the  state  In  ques- 
tion u  counted  Thla  result  follows  regard- 
less of  the  governors  action,  (ingress  In  thla 
case  looka  to  the  executive  certificate  only 
as  evidence  of  the  decision  reached  by  a 
tribunal  authorlied  by  the  state  legislature 
If  the  decision  of  the  authorized  tribunal 
cannot  be  made  out.  then  there  U  no  valid 
return  for  the  governor  to  certify  -  Congress 
must  here  decide  a  difficult  factual  and  legal 
question.  In  addition  to  the  problems  already 
noted  in  the  cases  of  single  returns  and  sin- 
gle determinations,  

(c)   No  Determination  6»  State  Authorl- 
ties  AS  the  previous  discussion  of  state  con- 
test provlalona  Indlcaioe,  this  sltustlon  Is  the 
one  most  Ukely  to  arise.  If  the  Houses  are  In 
agreement,  they  can  decide  to  count  any  set 
of  votes  that  they  find  to  have  been  "cast  by 
lawful  electors  appointed  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State."  This  language  pre- 
senU  difficulties.  If  double  returns  are  pre- 
sented they  must  be  based  on  conflicting  ver- 
sions of  the  true  state  canvass.  The  decision 
of  the  governor  should  not  be  permitted  to 
bind  Congress  If  the  state  has  not  made  him 
ita  flnal  canvassing  suthority,  but  how  far 
may  Congress  go?  Is  It  limited  to  determmlng 
wblon   of  tlje  two  contesting  botlles  la  the 
lawftilly  appointed  canvassing  board  of  the 
stale    or  can  It  find  that  the  lawfully  ap- 
pointed board  haa  lt«lf  violated  state  law  In 
the  manner  of  Its  canvass?  •  If  the  Act  reaUy 
does  embody  a  policy  that  Congress  may  act 
in  the  national  Interest  to  find  the  true  re- 
sult when  the  states  have  faued  to  do  so, 
then  the  latter  course  should  be  permissible. 
There    might    be    practical    limitations    on 
reaching  a  fair  result  in  the  case,  however 
If  the  question  were  merely  one  of  the  legal 
effect    of    the    board's    action,   the   decision 
would  be  easy  to  make,  but  If  the  board  had 
taken  no  action,  and  there  were  unresolved 
contesu  In  the  state.  Congress  would  be  111- 
equlpped  to  solve  the  problem  on  Its  merlU. 
If   the   House    disagrees,   then    the   voles 
certified  by  the  state  executive  are  counted. 
PresumablT  the  Houses  oould  then  agree  that 
some  or  ail  of  the  votes  so  certified  were  not 
•nawful,"   that    Is.   not   "regularly    given"" 
Slid  so  reject  fhem  Thla  turnabout,  however, 
IS  polltlcallv  unlikely.  The  provision  refiects 
a  long-»t<indlng  concern  that  no  votes  should 
fall    merely    through    disagreement    of    the 
Rouses,  but  It  seems  more  dangerous  than 
the  11!  that  It  H  meant  to  cure    In  an  elec- 
tion where  contested   voles  In   one  or  two 
states  are  decisive,  the  actual  choice  of  a 
President  will  devolve  upon  the  governors, 
who  miy  act  lo  serve  a  personal  Inttrest  in 
the  outcome. 

(dl  No  Ejecutive  Certifiration:  Con/tic«nj 
Certi/lcates.  None  of  the  returiM  presented 
may  have  a  valid  certificate  because  the  gov- 
ernor his  refused  to  certify  any  electors,  or 
because  one  who  has  certified  votes  may  have 
done  so  without  authority  under  state  law. 
There  may  be  two  claimants  to  the  office  of 
governor,  or  to  the  right  to  exercise  executive 
authority  under  state  law.  each  of  whom  has 
certified  a  different  return.  In  these  cases  If 
the  two  Houses  concur,  either  return  may 
lie  counted,  subject  to  the  problems  noted 
In  the  ca^e  where  there  Is  a  governor's  cer- 
tificate. If  the  House  disagree,  the  clear  im- 
plication ot  tlie  Act  Is  that  the  vote  of  the 
state  falls  altogether,  merely  through  lack  of 
concurrence.- 

The  contest  provisions  of  the  Electoral 
Count  Act  were  Intended  to  provide  a  bal- 
ance of  the  state  Interest  in  the  process  of 
appointment  and  the  federal  Interest  in 
reaching  a  result  free  of  fraud  or  unfalr- 
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ness  in  time  to  inaugurate  the  wlniung  can- 
didate. If  these  provisions  work  as  planned, 
contests  over  the  popular  vote  will  be  resolved 
in  a  fair  manner,  and  few  matters  WIU  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  Congress  State  con- 
tests are  not  likely  to  be  effective,  however. 
All  disputes— even  those  Involving  the  facta 
of  the  popular  election— will  thus  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  In  tue  first  Instance, 

The  quesUons  of  fact  or  law  which  Con- 
gress must  r«oIve  In  these  disputes  are  prob- 
lems of  the  sort  which  courts  are  accustomed 
to  decide,  but  Congress  Is  not  a  court.  The 
facts  upon  which  a  court  bases  Ita  decision 
sre  adduced  according  to  stringent  rules  of 
evidence,  and  the  legal  questions  before  It 
are  decided  under  long-ectabllahed  canons  of 
construction  and  interpretation.  At  beat  Con- 
gress can  get  lU  facts  at  second  hand  tltrough 
the  medium  of  an  Invesugatlng  oonunlttee," 
wlth  only  a  little  ttirther  light  to  b«  ahed 
during  the  brief  debate  which  the  act  per- 
mits Moreover,  even  If  the  facta  are  carefully 
and  completely  put  before  It,  Congress  U  un- 
der no  obligation  to  Justify  Its  decision  by 
reference  to  the  evidence  or  to  rules  of  law. 
Courts  may  not  be  free  from  hiss  and  preju- 
dice In  their  treatment  of  the  Issues  before 
them,    but    the    paraphernalia    with    which 
their 'decisions  ore  surrounded  at  least  forces 
them  to  carry  the  burden  of  seU-JusUflca- 
Uon.   Moreover,   courts   decide   single   cases, 
whereas  Congress  would  unavoidably  be  deal- 
ing with  the  entire  range  of  poUtlcal  ques- 
tions Involved  In  the  election.  There  Is  no 
way   of  demonstrating   whether   each    Con- 
gressman who  votes  on  a  quesUon  such  as 
an  electoral  contest  would  pose  U  deciding 
It  on  the  merlu,  but  It  Is  a  fair  Inference 
that  he  Is  not"  Perhaps  he  should  not  even 
be  expected  to  so  decide,  since  he  was  elected 
to  serve  the  political  Interesta  ot  thoae  whom 
he  repreicnu.  Congress  Is  thus  not  only  Ill- 
equipped  to  solve  the  kind  of  problems  which 
It  »1U  fac«.  but  IS  more  than  likely  lo  decide 
these  problems  according  to  poUUcal  needs. 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  public  confidence  of 
a  high  order  m  an  election  result  arrived  at 
In  this  nionner. 

If  t^e  Houses  of  Congress  are  of  differing 
parties,  partisanship  may  reach  such  helgbta 
that  no  decision  under  the  Act  is  possible. 
Wnile  there  Is  some  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  rejection  of  votes  on  the  numljer  need- 
ed for  a  majority,"  the  situation  could  arise 
In  wiilch  enough  votes  were  rejected  to  throw 
the  election  Into  the  House."  U  In  spite  ol 
the  provision  of  the  Act  designed  to  guard 
against  dilatory  tococs,  the  count  U  prt>- 
longed  past  January  20th,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Bouse  would  assume  the  presidency  until  one 
of  the  candidates  should  have  qualified,  or 
until  the  next  election.  If  the  deadlock  Is  Im- 
penetrable.'' In  either  case,  while  the  coun- 
try is  not  left  without  a  leader,  the  pubUo 
U  unlikely  to  feel  that  Its  Interests  have  been 
served  In  the  choice. 

Congressional  control  of  any  phase  ol  the 
appointment  of  electors  can  he  Justified  only 
If  It  serves  the  Interest  of  all  the  states  in 
finality  and  accuracy  of  result.  The  Electoral 
Count  Act  gives  to  Congress  a  substantial 
measure  of  control,  but  It  falls  to  serve  the 
requisite  national  Interest.  If  a  dispute  arose 
the  mechanism  of  the  Act  would  undoubt- 
edly lead  Congress  to  a  final  result,  but  a 
President  chosen  in  thU  way  could  never 
completely  reluta  the  charge  that  his  title 
depimded  on  mistake  or  Ulegallty  In  tHe  elec- 
tloo  process. 

The  Electoral  Count  Act  must  be  revised  to 
provide  for  the  Impartial  and  conclusive  set- 
tlement of  all  conteets  arising  out  of  popular 
vota  It  Is  possible  that  the  number  of  such 
contesu  could  be  reduced  by  state  election 
law  reform"  and  Oielr  effect  mlnlmioed  by 
change  in  or  aboUtlon  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege." but  proapecu  for  these  developmenta 
are  unclear.  The  danger*  in  an  tinreaolved 


electoral  disputa  »l«  dear,  however,  and  pro- 
vision must  be  mode  to  meet  them,  whatever 
other  reforms  are  enacted. 

There  ore  at  least  four  possible  methods  by 
which  the  present  system  might  be  Improved 
The  basic  pattern  of  the  eilsung  leglslsOon 
could  be  retained,  with  revulons  that  would 
moke  effective  Its  ortgina!  provisions  for  the 
final  determination  of  state  oontasts  by  state 
authortty.  The  existing  leglslstlon  could  be 
strengtnened  by  making  a  stata  determlna- 
Uon wltton  certain  time  UmlM  mandatory, 
vrtth  an  altemaUve  action  In  federal  court 
If  the  Btata  failed  to  provide  an  appropriate 
procedure.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  contests 
could  be  lodged  In  the  federal  courta,  PlnaUy. 
federal  control  might  be  estaiUshed  over  all 
phases  of  the  presidential  election.  Federal 
oojiteet  JurlsdlcUon  U  the  most  satisfactory 
ot  these  alternatives.  Technical  cHanges  In 
the  present  plan  would  not  Insure  a  steU 
flndiiig  in  every  case,  because  tne  require- 
ment of  a  Umely  proceeding  U  not  binding 
H  the  stata  proceeding  was  mode  mandatory, 
this  obJecUOD  would  be  met.  but  the  removal 
prooeedlngs  would  be  cumbersome  and  sub- 
ject to  abuse  by  a  dilatory  defendant.  A  pro- 
vision for  total  federal  control,  which  would 
have  to  be  made  by  consututlonal  amend- 
ment, would  totally  defeat  the  wisdom  of  the 
orlgiiua  plan  by  making  the  executive  at  least 
Indlrecuy  subject  to  control  by  Congress. 

Exclusive  federal  Jurisdiction  of  contesu 
offers  a  number  of  advantages.  It  Insures 
that  quesUons  which  are  suitable  only  for 
Judicial  decision  are  heard  by  a  tribunal 
versed  In  the  law  and  accustomed  to  the  role 
It  must  play.  It  uUIlzos  the  federal  Judiciary. 
SUM  Judges  and  other  stata  ofllclals  are 
oftan  subject  to  election  and  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  local  poliocol  leader  with 
naUonal  ambitions.  Pederol  Judges,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  life  tenure,  are  less  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  partisan  oonslderstlons,'- 
Other  advantages  are  procedural  Congress 
can  provide  a  schedule  for  filing,  hearing  and 
decision  of  aU  contests.  Since  this  schedule 
and  other  rules  ot  procedure  applied  by  the 
federal  courta  wUl  be  uniform,  a  contest  In 
any  state  will  be  decided  according  to  a 
single  standard  and  within  the  tune  requlre- 
meuta  of  the  electoral  systam. 

Por  maxlm-um  fairness  and  effectiveness  the 
plan  must  contain  certain  features.  Selection 
of  Judges  on  an  impartial  basis  must  be  pro- 
vided tor  in  advance,  perhaps  by  requiring 
each  circuit  to  estahUsh  an  election  contest 
calendar  prior  to  the  elecUon."-  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  questions  to  be  decided  and 
their  pountlal  tor  conflict  with  state  author- 
ity might  Justify  trial  before  s  special  three 
Judge  court.™  The  court  should  have  Juris- 
diction ot  aU  questions  artslng  out  of  the 
popular  election  which  affect  the  validity  ot 
votas  and  the  accuracy  and  fairness  ot  the 
count  and  canvass.  To  preserve  state  control 
over  the  manlier  of  appointment  the  court 
would  be  bound  to  apply  state  election  Uw 
in  these  msttars--  The  court's  JurlsdlcUon 
should  further  extend  to  questions  of  tie 
eligibility  of  the  electors  under  the  Constitu- 
tion It  should  be  made  clear  that  an  objec- 
tion on  these  grounds  Is  waived  unless  It  is 
raised  during  the  contest  proceeding.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  trial  court 
to  compel  testimony  and  subpoena  docu- 
menta,  the  court  should  have  express  power 
to  order  the  preservation  ot  the  ballota  lor 
a  recount  under  the  dlrecUon  of  a  court- 
appointed  master.*- 

A  maximum  of  sixty  days  should  be  al- 
lowed between  election  day  and  UM  data  of 
meeting  of  the  electors.  A  complaint  could 
be  filed  at  any  time  alter  the  election  and 
untU  ten  days  attar  the  completion  of  tlie 
stata  canvass.  Answer  and  hearlnf  ahould 
foUow  within  tan  days  at  most.  This  period 
Is  none  too  long  for  settung  a  controversy  in 
a  major  stata,  but  the  nation  cannot  afford 
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'  ft  longer  period  ol  uncertainty  between  ■(!- 
minisirauoas.  At  this  point  tbe  interest  In 
continuuy  at  government  roust  prevail  even 
over  the  interest  in  an  aUsolutely  accurate 
re*ult.  The  ihortnea  of  itie  tune  limit  will 
be  BUenaied  to  some  extent  by  procedures 
designed  to  achieve  the  maximum  speed  com- 
mensurate with  Iiirneas  and  accuracy  More- 
over, :he  abort  time  UmUatlnns  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  bringing  of  exploratory  contests 
without  ipeciflc  claims  of  mistake  or  fraud. 
ProvL-sion  for  direct  appeal  lo  the  Supreme 
Court  within  the  time  limit  ahpuld  be  made. 
To  eliminate  tbe  double  return  problem 
altogether,  the  court  rather  than  the  state 
governor  should  certify  the  electors  lo  Oon- 
gre«s.  even  In  states  where  no  contest  baa 
been  brought.  Upon  completion  of  the  can- 
vass the  ftnal  slate  canvassing  authority 
should  certify  Its  results  lo  the  appropriate 
court.  If  a  contest  haa  been,  or  Is  filed,  the 
court  should  hear  It  and  certify  the  result 
to  Congress.  If  no  contest  la  flied  within  ten 
days  after  the  final  state  canvass  Is  received, 
the  court  should  forward  the  state  certificate 
with  the  endorsement  that  It  is  uncontested- 
In  any  case  Congreaa  will  he  bound  to  accept 
as  duly  appointed  and  as  eligible  those  elec- 
tors named  in  tbe  certificate  of  the  court, 
siibject  to  the  acuon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal. 

Certain  questions  will  necessarily  remain 
for  Congress  to  decide.  As  previously  noted, 
no  other  authority  can  determine  the  right 
of  a  state  to  participate  In  sn  election,  cr  of 
a  flven  gxjvemment  to  represent  It."*  If  such 
a  situation  arose,  the  court  might  properly 
refuse  Jurisdiction  As  long  as  there  are  elec- 
tors, there  will  be  the  poeslblllty  that  they 
will  carry  out  their  trust  in  a  fraudulent  or 
erroneous  manner.  The  vestigial  nature  of 
the  office  and  the  publicity  attendant  on  any 
effort  to  corrupt  them  decrease  the  probabil- 
ity that  such  problems  will  arise.  If  they  do 
come  up,  they  must  be  left  to  Congress.  A 
tribunal  can  be  appointed  to  find  the  facts, 
but  the  action  which  Congress  will  tnlte  on 
the  findings  la  not  as  clear  as  In  the  case  of 
a  contested  election.  Whether  a  given  devi- 
ation is  sufficient  ground  for  disfranchizing 
all  who  roted  for  a  challenged  elector  Is  a 
policy  quesUon  which  only  Oongresa  should 
anawer.'*  Finally.  If  for  some  reason  the 
Judicial  system  faUed  to  reach  a  result,  the 
old  problems  would  be  present  This  situ- 
ation, too.  Is  &Q  unlikely  one  Should  It  come 
to  pass.  Congrees  would  have  to  decide  the 
underlying  questions  as  best  it  could 

In  those  questions  which  are  remitted  to 
Congress,  the  present  provision  for  accept- 
ance only  by  the  aeparate  and  concurrent 
vote  of  the  two  Bouses  should  be  retained. 
No  plan  can  eliminate  the  polltlcnl  motiva- 
tions of  individual  legislators.  When  the  two 
Houses  act  as  legislative  bodies,  however,  in- 
dividual prejudice  Is  at  once  removed  from 
the  final  decision,  and  tbey  may  serve  aa  a 
check  on  one  arrother.  If  the  Houses  are  di- 
vided, tbey  reflect  a  divided  sentiment  In  tbe 
country-  In  these  elrcumstancca  It  Is  better 
that  a  vote  not  be  counted  at  all  than  that 
one  House  be  able  to  dictate  a  result. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  rejection  of  votes  on  the 
number  needed  for  a  majority  should  be 
made  clear. '»^  If  It  is  found  that  there  was  no 
valid  election  In  a  state,  then  no  electora 
were  appointed  there,  and  the  number  needed 
for  a  majority  should  not  include  the  votes 
of  that  state.  Likewise,  the  votes  of  a  state 
excluded  from  the  count  by  Congress  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
statehood  do  not  reflect  electors  who  have 
been  appointed,  and  sbould  reduce  the  ma- 
jority figure  accordingly.  Wben  votes  are  re- 
jected for  reasons  tbat  do  not  have  to  do 
with  failure  of  appointment,  rejection  sbould 
have  no  effect  on  the  majority.'** 

A  statutory  provlalon  for  federal  court 
JurlBdlctlon  of  conteata  over  the  appointment 
of  presidential  electors  could  be  enacted  by 


Congress  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
st&nds.  Until  the  passage  of  the  E3ectoral 
Count  Act  of  1887  Congress  had  always  re- 
fused to  look  Into  the  facts  of  a  state  elec- 
tion. It  was  often  suggested,  however,  that 
Congress  could,  by  legislation  passed  prior 
to  the  election,  give  Itself  the  power  to  do 
BO.  The  Electoral  Count  Act  may  be  con- 
strued aa  an  expreaalon  of  this  view,"*  If 
Congress  Itself  can  step  in  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest  lo  honest  and  accurate  elec- 
tion results,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  delegation  of  the  task  to  the 
federal  courts. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  establlsb  federal 
Jxirlsdiction  over  contests  in  presidential 
elections  has  never  been  ruled  on  by  the 
court*.  In  the  absence  of  specific  provision 
It  is  clear  that  no  such  Jurisdiction  exists."" 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recoguleeU  that  state 
power  over  the  appointment  of  electors  is 
broad  enough  to  justify  state  prosecution 
of  vlolailona  of  state  law  in  presidential  elec- 
tion.*-' This  state  Jurisdiction  Is  not  exclu- 
sive, however.  The  federal  courts  would  un- 
doubtedly take  Jurisdiction  of  a  criminal  or 
civil  proceeding  under  the  appropriate  Civil 
Rights  Acta,  tused  on  a  discriminatory  dep- 
rivation by  state  action  of  the  right  to  vole 
in  a  presidential  election."^  Moreover,  the 
the  court  has  upheld  statutory  criminal  pen- 
alties for  individual  action  which  Interferes 
with  the  lawful  conduct  of  presidential  elec- 
tions. This  decision  was  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  has  Inherent  power  to 
protect  the  vital  structure  of  the  nation  by 
preserving  the  purity  of  elections.'" 

With  this  Inherent  power  Congress  may 
provide  a  means  for  settling  contests  over 
the  appointment  of  electors.  Each  state  has 
a  right  to  control  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  its  electors,  but  this  right  does  not 
permit  a  state  to  determine  that  It  shall  ap- 
point no  electors,  or  that  its  appointment 
process  shall  be  tainted  with  fraud  or  error. 
Any  candidate  for  the  office  of  elector,  or  any 
voter  for  that  office,  as  a  cltlaen  of  tbe 
United  States,  has  a  rigbt  to  insist  that  tbe 
stattt  carrv  out  their  (unction  in  a  manner 
that  will  insure  the  Integrity  of  tbe  na- 
tional government.  That  right  is  one  granted 
by  the  federal  Constitution.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  Constltuuon  provides  that  the  right 
shall  be  made  eOectlve  through  state  law 
does  not  deprive  the  federal  courta  of  Jurta- 
diction-  There  are  numerous  other  situa- 
tions In  which  rtghta  that  are  defined  by 
state  law  may  be  enforced  In  federal  court."* 
In  each  such  Instance  a  national  interest  Is 
present  which  establishes  the  right  to  fed- 
eral enforcement.  Diversity  Jurisdiction  em- 
bodies a  national  interest  In  providing  Jua- 
Uce  for  citizens  outside  of  their  own  states.'" 
The  interest  involved  in  admiralty  is  that 
in  having  a  single  forum  to  dispense  a  uni- 
form maritime  law."*  Here,  the  clear  na- 
tional interest  is  in  preserving  national  sta- 
bility through  a  fair  and  accurate  presi- 
dential election 

Although  there  are  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  congressional  power  to  provide  by 
statute  for  electoral  contests.  It  would  be  de- 
sirable to  make  the  necessary  changes  by 
canstttutlonal  amendment.  Legislation  Is 
now  pending  in  Congress  for  amendments 
which  would  provide  other  much-needed  re- 
forms in  the  electoral  sysiem."'  In  an  amend- 
ment is  finally  passed  that  alters  the  system 
in  such  a  way  that  the  requirements  for  con- 
test provisions  win  be  radically  changed,  the 
location  of  the  power  to  resolve  contests  un- 
der 11  should  be  nude  explicit.  Even  If  tbe 
basic  structure  of  the  electoral  system  Is 
altered  only  in  minor  detail,  the  chance  to 
make  a  new  provision  for  contests  should  not 
be  overlooked.  At  Ihe  very  least,  an  amend- 
ment should  provide  that  Congress  may  re- 
sDlve.  or  pass  legislation  to  resolve,  sJl  con- 
troversies arising  out  of  the  count  or  canvass 
of  the  popular  vote."*  While  such  a  provision 


would  finally  settle  the  question  of  tbe  toca- 
Tlon  of  the  power  to  resolve  disputes.  It 
wjuld  not  insure  a  timely  and  accurate  resj- 
luilon  in  every  contest.  E\en  If  Congress  were 
To  pass  legislation,  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  that  in  a  real  crisis  the  provisions 
might  be  evaded  or  ignored  altogether.  Clear- 
ly, if  the  President  approved,  legislation  pro- 
viding an  ad  hoc  political  solution  for  a  par- 
ticular crisis  could  be  passed,  whatever  prior 
statutes  said.  For  this  reason  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  make  clear  that  contests 
involving  the  papular  vote  ore  to  be  decided 
by  the  federal  courts  in  a  trial  on  the  merits. 
The  plan  could  then  be  implemented  by  leg- 
isiailoD  similar  to  that  suggested  in  the 
absence  of  constitutional  change. 

In  a  government  of  divided  powers,  no 
Judicial  decision,  however  fair,  can  prevent 
Congress  from  exercising  its  political  au- 
thority in  the  election  of  a  President.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Cougreas  which  hopes  to  pre- 
serve political  stability  cannot  exercise  Ita 
authority  In  a  manner  tbat  is  so  clearly 
erroneous  or  self-seeking  that  It  la  offensive 
to  the  electorate  at  large.  A  legislative  scheme 
that  provides  stringent  measures  for  the  fair 
decision  of  election  contests  will  act  as  a 
check  on  arbitrary  action.  If  Congress  Ignores 
or  evades  such  a  scheme.  It  carries  a  beavy 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  it  has  gov- 
erned fairly.  The  present  system  for  resolving 
contests  lmpo6es  no  such  burden.  Pair- 
minded  men  could  reach  a  fair  result  under 
It,  but  unfair  men  could  easily  act  to  aerve 
their  own  interests.  In  either  case  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  result  reached  Is  the  true 
one. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will  In- 
creasm^ly  require  strength  ba.sed  on  national 
and  international  .-espect  If  he  is  to  guide  the 
nation  through  times  of  motmtlng  crisis. 
This  respect  wtU  not  come  to  one  who  la 
elected  under  the  slightest  suspicion  of  error 
or  fraud.  To  insure  that  no  electoral  contest 
will  mar  or  disrupt  the  orderly  sucoeaslon  to 
the  presidency  in  the  difficult  future,  Con- 
gress must  give  to  the  federal  courts  tbe 
power  to  reach  a  timely,  final,  and  binding 
decision  of  all  controversies. 

rOOTNOTKS 

"Teaching  Fellow.  Dickinson  School  of 
Law.  B.A.,  Tale  University;  LL.B..  Harvard 
University. 

■  107  CoNC.  Rzc.  281-384  (dally  ed.,  Jan.  6, 
1961).  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
Hawaii,  see  infra,  notes  78-81. 

•Act  of  Feb.  3.  1837,  ch.  &0,  24  Stat.  373. 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Electoral 
Count  Act],  For  subsequent  legislative  bla- 
tory.  see  infra,  notes  61,  63.  and  76.  The  Act 
provoked  cocLslderable  debate  following  Its 
passage,  but  recent  commentators  have 
treated  It  only  in  paaslng.  or  bave  viewed  It 
as  solving  all  problems.  See  Burgess.  The 
Law  of  the  Electoral  Count.  3  Pol.  Sci.  Q.  633 
(1888):  Carlisle.  Dangerous  Defects  in  Our 
Electoral  Sj/stem.  24  FoauM  257,  364  (1897); 
DouoMrsTT,  Thx  Electoeal  Ststtm  or  zta 
Unitxd  Statts,  214-349  ( 1906) ;  Tanslll.  Con' 
gre^sional  Control  of  the  Electoral  Sy$tem,  34 
Yalb  LJ.  511.  624  (1936);  MuUcn.  The  Zlee- 
total  College  and  Presidential  Vacancies,  9 
Mo.  L.  [Uv.38.  41-43  (1948),  Dlxon.EIecf oral 
College  procedure.  3  West.  Pol.  Sci.  Q.  214 
222-223  (1960):  WuJCEaDlNC,  THE  ElsCtobai. 
College  XI  1 1968). 

^  Infra,  note  117. 

' US.  Const  art  n.  |  1 

*  See  infra,  notea  18  and  26. 

"U.S  Const,  art  II.  I  1. 

•3  use  I  I  <19&8).  As  tosUte  melhoda  of 
appointment  see  Wilkinson.  The  Electoral 
Procem  and  the  Power  of  the  States.  47  A.B. 
A.J  251.253  4  (1961). 

'  See  Haeois.  Election  AoMiKiSTmATiOM  m 
THE  UNrrrn  States,  23ft-307  ( 1934). 

•3  use.  16  (1958).  See  infra,  note  83. 

'"3  U.3.C.  II  7- n.  To  insure  safe  arrival  of 
tbe  electors'  certificates,  five  duplicates  are 
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deposited  with  various  other  officers.  Id..  !  11. 
Provlalon  U  made  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  send  for  these  duplicates  if  neces- 
ear>'  Id.,  ii  12-14.  See  20  Ops.  Arrr  Qen.  533 
( 1893 1 . 

"Id..  II  15-18. 

^See  infra,  note  30. 

"See  infra,  note  S3. 

'•  Supra,  note  2.  The  history  of  the  elecioral 
system  can  be  only  sketched  here.  For  fuller 
treatment,  see  McKnxght.  The  Eixctoral 
Btstem  or  the  Untted  States  (1878);  Douch- 
EETT,  op.  at.  supra,  note  2:  stakwooo.  a  Hib- 

TOBT   of   the   PEESIDENCT    rBOM    1788   TO    1897 

(Bolton  ed.  1926):  Tanalll.  *«pra,  note  2.  A 
complete  compilation  of  all  congressional 
proceedings  on  the  subject  from  17B9  until 
1876  may  be  found  In  House  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Counting  Electoral  Votes.  H.R-  Misc. 
Doc.  No.  18.  44th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1877) 
{Hereinafter  cited  aa  Counting  Electoral 
Votes],  When  appropriate,  reference  will  be 
made  to  this  work,  rather  than  to  the  orig- 
inal sources  in  the  congressional  debates. 
Date3  will  be  given,  however,  so  that  tbe 
wtferenced  matter  may  be  found  In  the 
original. 

"See  2  RECoaoe  or  the  Pedebai.  Conven- 
tion or  1787  109.  601  (Farrond  ed.,  1911). 
The  Convention  wovered  between  election  by 
Congress  and  a  number  of  other  methods. 
The  Oongreaslonal  plan  was  actually  ap- 
proved and  then  reconsidered,  /d.  101.  171. 
"US.  Const.,  art.  n,  8  1:  2  Recoehs  op 
THE  Federal  Convention,  supra,  note  IS.  at 
SOO-501.  THE  Fedeealist  No.  68,  at  462  (Ford 
ed.  1808)  (Hamilton). 

"  Before  the  present  language  was  adopted 
m  the  Convention,  a  motion  that  the  pro- 
vision read  "who  shall  have  balloted."  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  number  needed  for  a 
majority  from  being  Increased  by  non-votang 
electors,  was  lost  a  Records  or  the  Fkoeeal 
Convention,  supra,  note  15  at  515, 

"U.S.  Const.,  art.  11,  i  1:  c/.  id.,  amend. 
XH.  In  the  original  provision.  If  tbe  elec- 
toral vote  ended  in  a  tie,  or  if  no  candidate 
had  a  majority,  the  House,  balloting  by 
states,  was  to  choose  the  President  from  the 
tied  pair.  If  there  were  no  majority,  the 
choice  waa  to  be  from  among  the  five  high- 
est candidates  In  any  case  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  the  man  who  placed  second. 
The  Twelfth  Amendment,  in  providing  for 
the  separate  election  of  the  Vice  President, 
preserved  the  power  of  the  House  over  the 
Prealdentlal  election  and  gave  the  Senate 
similar  powers  In  the  case  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. See  infra,  note  28. 

"The  Fedeirallst.  supra,  note  16.  No.  69, 
at  302-393.  Hamilton  did  not  discuss  the  elec- 
toral count  or  contest!!  over  the  electoral 
vote.  Id..  No.  68. 

""The  Act  of  March  1.  1792,  ch.  8.  1  SUt. 
239.  also  established  the  times  at  which  the 
electors  were  to  be  appointed  and  were  to 
vote,  as  well  aa  the  date  on  which  Congress 
was  to  meet  for  the  count  of  tbe  vote. 

"  The  rise  of  party  feeUng  was  apparent 
enough  by  1796  to  cause  outspoken  comment 
when  a  Federalist  elector  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son, Stanwood,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  14,  at  61. 
While  the  electors  retain  their  independence 
as  a  theoretical  matter.  In  practice  virtually 
every  elector  ever  appointed  has  voted  at  his 
party's  caJl.  DAvm.  Ooloman  &  Bain,  The 
Pouncs  or  National  Pabtt  Convewttons 
332n  (1960):  cf.  CoawiN,  The  Peesident — 
Omci  AMD  PowBas.  1787-1957  40-41  (4th 
rev.  ed  1967) .  One  court  has  gone  bo  far  as  to 
suggest  that  mandamus  would  lie  to  com- 
pel an  elector  to  vote  as  the  party  directed. 
Thomas  v.  Cohen.  146  Misc.  836.  262  N.T. 
Supp.  320,  326  (Supp.  Ct.  1933)  (dictum), 
and  the  statutes  of  at  least  Ave  states 
require  a  pledge.  Wilkinson,  supra,  note 
7  at  354.  The  Supreme  Court  has  In- 
dicated, however,  that  while  a  political 
party  may  exact  a  pledge  from  a  primary 
candidate,  Ita  enforceability  Is  oonstltuUon- 


ally  dubious.  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  US.  214.  330 
(1953)  dictum).  Recent  legialaUon  In  the 
southern  states  seems  to  embody  express 
reoogniUon  of  tbe  principal  of  Independence. 
CoBWiN.  supro.  at  41;  Wilkinson.  5upra. 

"  Resolution  of  September  17.  1787,  2  Rec- 
oaos  or  the  Pedeeal  CoNVBwnoN.  supra. 
note  15,  at  665-666;  Counting  Electoral 
Votes  7-a  (April  6.  1789):  1  Kent,  Com- 
MENTAEIES  ON  AMERICAN  LAW  258-269  ( 1826) ; 
McKnight,  op.  cit  supra,  note  14  at  140-147, 
157-167,  179-181. 

°  In  1797  John  Adams  did  not  hesitate  to 
count  for  himself  the  four  votes  of  Vermont. 
which  apparently  had  been  improperly  cast 
by  the  state  legislature.  Stanwood,  op.  cit. 
supra,  note  14.  at  62.  Although  this  act  gave 
Adams  the  presidency,  no  objection  was 
raised  in  tbe  oounting  session.  Counfintr 
Electoral  Votes  13,  15  (Feb.  8.  1797).  In  the 
tied  election  of  1800,  Jefferson,  also  without 
opposition,  counted  dubious  votes  that  gave 
a  majority  to  himself  and  Burr.  2  Davis, 
Memoibs  of  Aason  Btraa,  71-73  (1837); 
Stanwood.  op.  cit.  supra,  at  69-73:  Counting 
Electoral  Votes  30  (Feb.  12.  IflOl).  As  to  the 
Idea  that  (Xngress  could  by  legislation  pro- 
vide another  agent  tor  the  count,  see  Count- 
ing  Electoral  Votes  16  (Senate,  Jan.  23, 
18O0);  Kent,  trp.  cit.  supra,  note  22;  HR. 
Rep.  No.  31,  40th  Cong..  3d  Sess.  84-88 
(1869)-  c/.  2  Stort.  Commentabies  on  the 
Consttttttion  i  1470  (3d  ed.  1868) 

s'  Their  purpose  was  to  prevent  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  Republican  electors  by  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature.  Bevxbidce.  The 
Life  or  John  Mahshaix  4&2-4&8  (1916): 
McKnicht,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  14,  at  262-369: 
DoucHxaTT.  op.  at.  supra,  note  2.  at  62-63. 
«  Counrln^  Electoral  Votes  33.  27  (April  36. 
Mav  2.  1800).  The  original  version  of  the  blU 
In  the  Senate  had  provided  for  a  "Grand 
Committee"  with  a  majority  of  lu  memt>ers 
drawn  from  the  Senate,  having  power  to 
arrive  at  a  binding  final  determination  at  all 
disputes  except  those  over  the  popiilar  vote. 
Id..  21  (March  27.  1800),  The  mUder  House 
version  reflected  the  efforts  of  John  Marshall, 
a  sompwhat  more  moderate  Federalist  than 
his  New  England  colleagues,  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  meaaure  tbat  would  bave  excited 
even  greater  popular  III  will  against  his  party. 
BrvExiDCE.  op.  cit.  supra,  note  24. 

>"  Counting  Electoral  Votei.  28.  20  (May 
8.  0,   1800). 

"  In  both  Houses  they  had  urged  substi- 
tute measures  that  gave  the  power  to  decide 
disputes  to  a  majority  of  the  Joint  conven- 
tion. Id.  19  (Senate,  March  26,  1800):  id.  36 
( House.  April  30,  1800 ) . 

=*  The  amendment  did  not  alter  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  Instrument  regardmg 
the  count  of  the  vote.  Cf.  U.S  Const,  art.  n. 
1 1.  As  to  the  changes  actually  made,  see 
supra,  note  18.  The  amendment  was  pntined 
by  the  Republican  8th  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1803,  in  a  strict  party  line  vote,  3  Stat. 
306;  S-.ANwooD,  op.  cit  supra,  note  14,  at 
77-82.  The  language  of  tbe  act  which  imple- 
mented It  suggests  that  someone  other  than 
the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to  count  the 
vole.  Act  of  March  26.  1804.  ch.  50.  2  Stat. 
395.  The  language  used  In  the  count  of  1805 
indicates  an  understanding  that  Congress 
was  the  counting  authority.  Counting  Elec- 
toral Votes,  36,  37  iFeb.  13. 1806). 

*  In  1834.  another  year  of  impending  crisis, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  tbat  the 
Houses  should  separate  to  decide  disputed 
votes,  with  votes  to  be  rejected  only  If  the 
Houses  concurred.  The  bill  died  in  the  House 
without  being  considered.  Id.  57-60  (March 
♦-April  21.  1824).  The  Act  of  January  23. 
1845.  ch.  1.  6  Stat.  721,  established  the  pres- 
ent elction  day  and  permitted  tbe  states  to 
remedy  mluor  defects  lo  the  electoral  process. 
See  3  Uja.C.  111.  2.  4  (1958). 

■"  In  1817  the  votes  of  Indiana  were  counted 
after  a  debate  in  which  It  was  assumed  tbat 
If  Indiana  were  not  a  state  her  vot«  would 


not  be  counted.  Coun«?ifl  BtectorAl  Votes 
44^7  (Feb  10-11,  1817).  In  1821.  Missouri 
not  having  complied  with  the  an u- slave 
conditions  to  lu  admission.  Heiu?  Clay  put 
through  a  comproeai&e  resolution  which  pro- 
vided tl^t  the  result  should  be  announced 
In  alternative  form,  both  as  though  the  vote 
of  Missouri  had  been  counted  and  as  though 
it  bad  not.  Id.  48-56  (Feb.  6-14,  1821 ) .  Mich- 
igan's vote  was  counted  In  similar  fashion 
in  1837.  and  the  inellglblUty  of  certain  elec- 
tors was  pointed  out.  Id.  70-76  (Jan.  26- 
Peb.  8,  1837) .  Tbe  power  of  Congress  to  make 
such  decisions  is  derived  directly  from  its 
power  to  provide  for  tbe  admission  of  new 
sutes.  U-S.  Const  .  art.  IV,  (  3.  U  the  two 
Houses  cannot  agree  as  to  whether  a  certain 
entity  Is  a  state,  or  whether  certain  acts  are 
the  acts  of  the  lawful  government  of  a  state, 
no  other  authority  can  resolve  the  ouestlon. 
See  Luther  v.  Borden.  48  U5.  (7  How.)  1 
(18491-  For  the  treatment  of  similar  prob- 
lems In  1865  and  1869,  see  infra,  notes  34.  35. 
'^Counting  Electoral  Voices  87-144  (Feb. 
11-12,1867). 

*>  Id-  47  (House,  Feb.  11.  1871),  52  (House 
F*b.  14,  1821) ,  71  (Senate.  Feb.  4.  1837).  129- 
132  (Senate.  Feb.  12,  1857). 

«/d.  224  (Senate,  Feb.  6.  1866).  The  rule 
WOE  hastUy  passed  in  sparsely  attended  ses- 
sions of  both  bouses  7d.  223-226.  C/.  id.  536 
(March  13,  1876)  (Remarks  of  Senator 
Whyte). 

**  The  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  was  only 
an  altemauve  to  the  chief  meaaure  upon 
which  the  Radical  Republicans  relied  to 
block  the  votes  of  lately  reconstructed  Louisi- 
ana and  Tennessee.  The  Houses  had  pre- 
viously rcsolred  that  no  votes  from  those  two 
states  sbould  be  counied.  Id.  147-149  (Bouse, 
Jan.  30,  1865):  id.  149-223  (Sens.te,  Feb.  1-4. 
1B65:  House.  Feb.  4.  1865).  In  the  count  of 
the  vote  this  resolution,  reluctantly  approved 
by  Lincoln  at  the  last  minute,  was  relied  on 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  keep  the 
votes  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  from  the 
floor.  Id.  227-228  (Feb.  8.  1866).  In  a  mes- 
sage received  two  days  after  the  count  Lin- 
coln made  It  clear  that  he  deemed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  unneoeasary.  If  not  im- 
proper. sJnoe  Congress  had  "complete  power 
to  exclude  from  counting  all  electoral  votes 
deemed  by  them  to  be  lUegaL"  Id.  229-230 
(Senate.  Feb.  10, 1865). 

^The  vou  of  Louisiana  was  objected  to 
under  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  on  the 
ground  that  no  valid  election  bad  been  held 
there.  During  the  debate  it  appeared  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  misconduct, 
and  the  Houses  concurred  in  accepting  the 
questioned  votes.  Id.  237-244  (Feb.  10.  1869). 
The  voles  cf  Georgia,  whose  statehood  was 
then  pending  before  Congress,  wwre  counted 
under  an  alternative  measure  slmllax  to 
those  used  in  tbe  pre-war  crtaes.  supra,  note 
30.  The  radicals  of  the  House  had  sought  to 
have  Georgia's  vote  rejected  altogether  un- 
der the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule.  Outraged, 
they  debated  a  censxire  proposal  for  two  days 
after  the  count.  Id.  231-336  (Senate,  Feb.  8. 
1869:  House,  Feb.  8,  1869):  id.  246-266;  267- 
320  (House.  Feb.  11.  12.  1869).  After  tbe  elec- 
tion an  Intensive  and  enthusiostieally  parti- 
san investigauon  In  New  Tork  City  by  a 
House  Committee  produced  evidence  of  fraud 
which  Republican  members  claimed  would 
have  given  the  state's  electoral  votes  to 
Grant.  HJl.  Rrr.  No.  31,  supra,  note  23. 

»•  In  several  instances  between  1836  and 
1872,  the  returns  of  Isolated  counties  bad 
been  thrown  out  in  the  state  canvam  for 
various  Irregularitlos,  but  no  protest  was 
made  in  the  count.  Bubnham.  PaEsmENTiAL 
Ballots,  1836-1892  895-949  (1*55). 

»'  Three  votes  from  Georgia  cost  for  Gree- 
ley, the  Democratic  candidate  who  had  died 
after  tbe  election  were  rejected  on  the  vote 
of  the  House,  the  Senate  voting  to  accept 
them.  Id.  368.  377  (Feb.  12, 1873) .  ObJecUons 
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on  vurioti*  techalc&l  fcrounds  lo  tHe  votes  of 
TeuA  and  Mlosissippl  were  denl«l  by  both 
Housea.  Id.  36B-371,  3dO.  383,  386-389.  Arkan- 
&aas  vow*  tor  Oraat  were  rejected  by  tbe 
Senate  for  lack  of  a  scml.  luggesimg  that  the 
R«>viWicans  were  seeking  lo  create  an  Un- 
presftion  of  Ulraem-  Id.  402.  It  later  ap- 
peared that  Arltansa*  had  no  seal  at  the  Ume 
Sthe  election.  Cf.  id.  510  .Peb.  35.  1875) 
(Bem&ifei  of  Seoaior  Logan  i. 

mcou-nting  Electoral  Vote  336-345  (Sen- 
ate, jRn.  7.  18731.  __         ,^ 

-  Id.  358-363  tSeuaie.  Feb.  10.  18731 .  The 
Repub'.:c^n  reiuraing  board  had  been  upheld 
by  tbe  state  supreme  couri.  but  tbL-  mnjority 
voted  to  Ignore  tbu  fact,  ?ince  the  decision 
came  after  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  fo. 
383  See  3tate  ex  rei.  Attorney  General  v. 
Whirton.  25  L»-  Ann.  2  (1873l. 

'  Counting  Electoral  Votes  3M.  40« 
(Feb. 10. 18731. 

*^Id.  519  (Feb.  25.  1875).  Prior  effort*  to 
pua  a  Constitutional  Amendment  fftvtng 
Congress  "power  to  provide  for  holding  and 
conducuiig  the  electlona  ol  President  and 
Vice  President  iind  to  establish  tribunal*  for 
the  decision  of  such  eiecUons  as  may  be  con- 
tested ■■  bad  been  unsuccessful  fd.  a4*-887 
(Senate,  Jsn.  17,  1573).  408-444  (May  2«. 
1874.  Jan.  21-27,  1875>  A  proposal  to  change 
the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule  to  provide 
that  concurrence  was  necessary  for  rejection 
also   failed,  /(J,  444-458    iPeb.   4.   1875 1 . 

*^S  1251.43  Cong., 2d  Scss  .id.  489  (Feb.  25. 
1875  >.  The  amendment  was  thought  too 
grea'.  %  delegation  ol  the  ccngre&ilonil  pow- 
er over  the  count  Id.  4S0-487,  438-409,  An 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  bro»d  language 
of  the  T-acnty-second  Joint  Rule,  sup^o.  note 
33.  peniilit.i.ng  decision  of  "any  other  ques- 
Uoa"  was  pMsed.  In  order  th&t  the  bill  would 
not  be  construed  as  covering  qneitlons  over 
which  Congress  had  no  jurisdiction,  such  as 
the  determination  of  atate  contests.  Id.  483. 

"V  3  Bt-SEAtJ  OF  THI  CENSrS,  HlSTOalCAL 
STATWnca  OF  THE  Cnit«d  Statm  692  (19«0) 
(HerelnAfter  cited  HffiroaiCAL  STATisncal. 

••  Counting  Electoral  Votes  788-787 
(Jan.  20.  1876). 

»M.  519-520.  676-887  <5enat«.  MucZk  13, 
April    19.  August  6.   1678). 

••  For  fuller  treatment  of  the  controversy, 
see  Hawohth.  Thk  HAVES-Tno«N  Eltction 
(2d  ed  19271 ;  Douchkktt.  op  cit,  supra,  note 
2.  at  105-213;  Ncvins.  Abeam  S-  Hrwrn  305- 
399  11935):  Vfooov/AMB.  Rewjos  *wo  Rt*c- 
TIOK  1 1951 1 ;  Lewis.  The  Hayes-Tttden  Elec 
tion  Contett.  47  A3.AJ  36,  183  (1981).  The 
proceedtnga  of  the  Electoral  Commission  are 
found  in  5  Como.  Bsc  .  part  4  (1877).  a  sep- 
arately paged  supplement  to  the  CctNcaca- 
sioN AL  RccoiD  ( Hereinif ter  cUed  &s  5 1 4  > 
CoHO.  Hxc  1    See  also  VS.  OoNcaxsa,  Blbc- 

TOSAL  COMMISaiOW.   ElXCTOEAL  COCXT  OF  1B77 

(18771. 

•■Act  of  Jan.  29.  1877.  ch.  37.  19  Stst  227. 
For  a  summary  of  the  debates  rax  the  Act. 
see  ZX>oGunTT,  op.  cit.  tupra,  note  2.  at  110- 
135.  The  committee  deliberations  that  led  to 
tbe  acceptance  of  the  measure  are  docu- 
mented In  NevtJta,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  48.  at 
343-384. 

••During  the  count  single  re'.ums  from 
Michigan.  Nevada.  Pennsylvsnla.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  were  objected 
to  on  eligibility  grounds.  All  were  accepted. 
either  by  concurent  vote  or  by  the  tote  of 
the  Senate.  5  Cokc  Rcc.  1720,  1723  1938. 
1945.  2054.  2608  (1877) 

*  Oavis  was  unexpectedly  chosen  by  the 
tUinolB  legislature  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
United  Slates  Senate.  It  Is  unclear  whether 
this  transpired  through  Democratic  stupid- 
ity or  Republican  cleTemces.  See  Nbtiki.  op. 
cit   rupra.  note  48.  at  361-387. 

•Ttie  letters  of  Ur.  Justice  Miller,  avow- 
ediv  a  Republican,  leave  Utile  doubt  that  he 
was  heavUy  In  favor  of  Har««  iumI  greatly 
relieved  by  tbe  outcome.  FasiMAir.  Ma.  Jm- 
TiCT  Mt"  *^  htro  TBx  Scrassot  CciraT,  1863- 


1890  280-391  (1939) .  For  the  torrent  of  abuse 
to  which  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  was  subjected 
both  before  und  after  the  proceedings,  see 
Kllnkhamer.  Joseph  P.  Bradley:  Private  and 
Public  Opinion  of  a  "Political"  Justice.  38  U. 
of  Drr.  L.  J.  150  (1960  k  The  role  of  the  five 
Justices  In  the  oontroveray  Increased  public 
criticism  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  the 
Granger  Cases  (Munn  v-  Ullnolai,  94  U.S. 
113,  handed  down  on  March  1.  1877.  2  WsJt- 

aWC.   TBI    SUPKEMB   CoCTtT    W    UwrTB)   STATM 

HiOTOST  583  (Rev.  ed.  1928).  For  more  re- 
cent views,  see  Umns.  op.  cit.  supra,  note  46, 
at  370-373.  378n;  Faibman.  op.  cit.  supra,  at 
292:  WooDWASit,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  48.  at 
155-163. 

*>  The  applicable  Florida  statute  provided 
that  tbe  Board  of  SUte  Canvassers  might 
throw  out  any  returns  which  appeared  so 
false  and  fraudulent  that  tbe  Board  could 
not  determine  the  true  vote.  Acts  and  Reso- 
lutions of  Fla.  1872.  ch.  1888.  t  4.  See  Fla. 
Stat.  Anw.  }  102  131  (1960).  The  Board  had 
taken  testimony  regarding  alleged  offenses 
and  had  thrown  out  ntuneroua  Individual 
votes.  In  the  gubernatorial  contest  the  state 
supreme  court  ruled  this  action  illegal,  hold- 
ing that  the  statute  gave  the  Board  discre- 
tion to  look  only  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  re- 
turns, not  to  the  votes  themselves.  State  ex 
rel.  Drew  v.  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  16 
Fla.  17  (1877).  In  Louisiana  the  statute  set 
up  an  elective  returning  board.  If  sworn  com- 
plaints regarding  fraud  or  violence  at  the 
polls  were  made  to  It.  the  board  could  In- 
vestigate the  charges  and  exclude  from  the 
count  any  return  which  it  found  materially 
affected  by  these  influencee.  Acu  of  La,  1872, 
Wo.  96.  (  3.  Without  complying  with  theee 
formaUtles.  the  board  had  thrown  out  some 
13,000  Democratic  votes.  5(4)  Cowo.  Rkc.  60- 
61.  The  South  Carolina  sUtute  gave  the 
atate  Canvassing  Board  power  to  decide 
"cases  under  protest  or  contest."  8  C.  Rev. 
Stat.  tit.  2.  I  26  (1873).  See  S  C.  Cooe  I  23- 
478  (1952) .  The  Board  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain Democratic  allegations  of  fraud  In  cer- 
tain of  the  county  canvasses.  6(4)  OoHO. 
Rec.  180,  For  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
South  Carolina  Democrata  In  the  sUte  couru, 
see  atate  ex  rel  Barker  v.  Bowen.  8  8.C.  SS2 
(1878);  M.  400  (18771. 

»»5(4l  CoMG.  Rk:.  66.  119,  192.  In  the  case 
of  Florida  the  Oommtsslon  further  held  in- 
valid the  certificate  of  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  governor  based  on  a  state  quo 
warranto  proceeding  completed  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  electors.  In 
liOutKlana  (t  decided  that  a  group  of  Demo- 
crats claiming  to  be  the  returning  board  was 
not  authorlMd  to  act  as  such.  In  South  Caro- 
lina It  rejected  Democratic  argtiments  based 
on  the  failure  of  the  state  to  enact  a  reg- 
istration statute  required  by  Its  oonstituUon 
and  on  alleged  federal  interference  In  the 
election,  fbid.  see  generally.  DoooHwrr.  op. 
cit.  supra,  note  3.  at  138-183.  203-307, 

"•6(4)  CoKO  Rmk.  38.  57,  117.  119.  IT*. 
DovoHSKT,  op.  cit.  supra,  note  2,  at  153.  160. 
180.  184-302. 

■•5(4>  COHO  R«c.  68.  193;  cf.  Id.  283-264 
(Opinion  of  Mr.  JusUce  Bradley). 

w  6  CoKO,  R53. 2068  ( 1877> .  The  Story  of  the 
negotiations  Is  told  In  full  detail  in  Wooo- 
WAao.  OP  cit  supra,  note  48.  See  also,  NrviNs, 
op.  cit.  tupra.  note  48,  at  379-399. 

•»  S  1308.  45th  Cong  .  3d  Sess..  7  Cowo  Rec. 
3739.  Cf  Edmunds.  Presidential  Elections.  12 
AM   L-Riv.  1.  15-19  (1877). 

p  Garfield  defeated  Hancock  In  1880  by 
only  7J368  votes  out  of  some  9.000.000  cast, 
and  won  in  the  Electoral  College  by  314  votes 
to  153  In  1684  Cleveland's  popular  vote  lead 
was  some  68.000  out  of  9.500,000.  but  his 
electoral  vote  lead  was  a  mere  37.  He  carried 
New  York  with  Its  36  electoral  votes  by  a 
plursJlty  of  only  1,167  out  of  nearly  1,200.000 
votes.  HisToaiCAi.  9tatistk»  683-683.  689.  Cf. 
BmNHAM.  Op.  cit.  supra,  note  38.  at  130.  137. 
As  to  the  counu  in  1880  and  1884,  see  infra. 
note  58. 


-•  S.  1308.  supra,  note  56,  passed  the  Re- 
publican Senate  lu  December  IB78.  but  was 
allowed  to  die  in  the  eUli  Democratic  Rouse. 
8  CONC.  Rsc.  51-54.  08  74,  157-170.  107 
(1878).  In  the  46th  Congress,  wl.h  both 
Houses  DeniocraUc.  ellorta  to  pass  leglsUUon 
to  coutrol  the  count  of  1881  failed.  ai:d  a 
compromise  was  adopted,  providing  lor  the 
altemaUve  count  of  the  votes  of  Georgia, 
wiuch  had  t»een  cast  on  the  wrung  day. 
Stanwood.  op.  cit.  supra,  note  14,  at  309:  H 
CONO.  Rk.  19-33.  39-*8.  61-73.  133-134 
( 1880) .  The  count  proceeded  peacefully  under 
this  device  Id.  1386-1387  (188U.  The  bill 
reappeared  In  the  Republican  47ih  Coogrees 
as  S.  613,  13COMG.  Rsc.  869.  2661-3653  (1882). 
It  died  In  the  House,  alter  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  amend  U  to  provide  that  the  losing 
candidate  might  contest  the  election  in  Ind- 
eral court  after  the  President  of  the  Senate 
had  declared  the  result.  Id.  5143-6160.  On 
Its  next  appearance  the  bUl  passed  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  for  the  thJrd  time.  S.  26.  48tb 
Cong.  Ist  Seas..  15  Cono.  Rec.  430  (1883). 
The  House,  again  DemocraMc.  passed  a  sub- 
stitute giving  decision  of  all  questions  to  a 
per  capita  vote  of  the  Joint  tesslon,  which 
was  unacceptable  to  the  Senate.  7d.  5480- 
5488.  6547-5551  (1884);  16  Id  1618  (1886). 
As  in  1878.  neither  party  would  give  ground 
In  an  election  year,  but  the  count  of  the 
vote  in  1885  passed  without  mcldent.  id. 
1532.  As  to  the  composition  of  Congress,  see 
HtsToaiCAi.  STATisnca  693. 

"  S.  9.  49th  Cong..  Isi  Sess.  It  was  Intro- 
duced \n  tbe  form  in  which  it  had  last  passed 
the  Senate.  17  Cong  Rec.  122.  242  (1888). 
After  a  brief  debate,  a  subsUtute  was  re- 
ported back.  Id.  1031.  1057-1064.  2387  (1886). 
This  version  passed  the  Seruite  without 
amendment  id.  2427-3430.  Numerous 
amendments  were  added  In  the  House,  and 
the  final  form  or  the  bill  was  the  result  of  a 
conference,  18  Corro  Rec.  29-31.  46-62.  77 
(18861:  668  (1887). 

•-HJI.  Rep.  No.  1838.  49th  Cong..  3d  Sese., 
18  Cong.  Rec.  30  (1886). 

"  Act  of  February  3.  1887,  ch.  90,  34  Stat. 
373.  3  VJS.C.  II  5-7.  15-18  (1958).  Technical 
changes  were  made  by  the  Act  of  Ootober  19. 
1888.  ch.  1316.  35  Stat.  613.  and  by  the  Act  of 
May  29,  1938,  ch.  669.  45  Stat.  »45.  For  later 
changes,  see  infra,  notes  63.  76.  The  Act.  prior 
provisions  itlU  in  effect,  supra,  notes  30  and 
29.  and  subsequent  changes  were  codified  as 
3  use.  H  1-20  (1968f.  by  Act  of  June  35, 
1948.  ch.  844,  I  1,  63  SUt.  673. 
«3  V£.C.  15  (1958). 

■*  /d.  I  8  provides  that  the  executive  of  each 
state,  "as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  con- 
clusion of  tbe  appolntznent  of  the  electors 
In  such  State  by  the  final  ascertainment,  un- 
der and  In  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  such 
State  providing  for  such  ascertainment."  la 
to  mall  a  certificate  of  the  electors  appointed 
and  the  number  of  votes  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services.  Copies  ot  this  cer- 
tificate are  also  given  to  the  electors,  who 
forward  them  with  the  certificates  of  their 
votea.  Supra,  note  10.  If  there  Is  a  subsequent 
determination  of  a  controversy  under  8 
n.S.C.  1  6.  supra.  Date  62.  evidence  of  It  Is  to 
be  forwarded  in  similar  fashion.  As  to  tbe 
role  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Servicea. 
see  107COI4Q.  REC.26S  (dally  ed.  Jan.  6.  1961) 
(Remarka  of  Senator  Russell  i.  This  fiinc- 
tlon  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  part  of  the  reorganlsatton  ot  1960. 
Act  of  Oct  31.  1951.  ch.  666.  II  4-«.  66  SUt. 
711. 

*•  Supra,  note  62- 

»3  CSC-  I  15  (1958).  The  Act  alao  pro- 
vides for  brief  reccasea  during  the  count.  Id 
I  16;  for  a  maximum  of  two  hours  of  debate 
in  separate  ssaslon.  with  each  speaker  limited 
to  five  minutes,  id.  I  17;  and  in  joint  session 
for  no  debate  and  consideration  of  no  other 
queatlon  except  a  motion  to  withdraw,  M 
118. 

•■  In  the  oount  of  1889  there  was  some  oon- 
fusion,  but  no  actual  problems  were  present. 
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20  CoNC.  Rec.  1869-1860.  For  the  subsequent 
couau,  see  3  Hinds'  Pekcedents  or  tue 
Hooss  or  Rktbischtatives.  II  1960-1963 
(1907);  6  Cannons  Precedents  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives.  11442-448  (1936);  81 
CoNC.  Rec.  83  (1937);  87  id.  43  (1941);  91  id. 
90  (1045)  95  fd.  89  (1049);  99  id.  130  (1953) 
103  id.  294  (1957).  The  procedure  presently 
followed  has  been  purely  a  formal  ritual  for 
many  yeiirs.  See  Cannon's  Procedure  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  Doc.  No.  123. 
66th   Cong.,    1st   Seas.,    193-196    (1950). 

"  See  a  CoN-a.  Rxc.  54  (1878)  (Remarks  of 
Senator  Edmunds);  18  Cono.  Rbc.  30-31 
(1887)  (RemarlCB  of  Mr.  Caldwell);  id.  40 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Eden);  id.  668  (1887)  (Re- 
port of  Conference  Committee) . 

••Cono.  Rec.  53  (1878)  (Remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds) .  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
In  1882,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amendment 
that  would  have  given  tbe  two  Houses 
power  to  overturn  the  state  determination 
by  concurrent  vote.  The  proponents  of  the 
bill  made  it  clear  that  they  deemed  the 
sute's  determination  to  be  absolutely  bind- 
ing. 13  Cong.  Rec.  3651-3853.  Cf.  HH  Rep. 
No   1638.  supra,  note  80. 

"8  CoHo  Rec.  54  (1878)  (Remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Edmunds):  IB  Cono.  Rbc.  31  (1886) 
(Remarks  of  Mr.  Caldwell). 

'*As  to  the  legislative  intent,  see  17  CoNO. 
Rbc.   3387,   2427    (1886).   In   five   sUtes   the 
legislature   has    provided    a   special    contest 
proceeding    In    an    existing    court.    Colo. 
RXT.  Stat.  Amk.   |«4d-14-l.  40-14-2   (1953): 
Com*.     QSH.    Stat.     Ahk.     119-315.    9-333 
(1958):  Del.  Code  Ann.  tit.  16,  |{  5921-5928 
(1953):  Mass.  Ann.  Laws,  ch   54,  If  119-120 
(1953);    SJ}.    Code,    {116  1902-1914     (1930). 
In  two  states  a  special  court  hss  ben  estab- 
lished. Iowa  Code  Ann    1160  1-406   (1949): 
NU.  Gent.  Code  fl  16-06 — 16-15   (19«0i.  In 
two  states  express  provuion  Is  made  for  trial 
In  the  manner  decreed  for  contests  for  other 
offices.  Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  26.  H  618.  392 
(1955).  391   iSupp.  1960):  P*.  Stat.  Ann.  tit. 
25,  113291,3351-3353,3466-3475  (19381.  The 
leglslatiUY  oT  one  state  hss  provided  that  It 
shall  determine  all  contest  for  the  office  of 
elector.  Weenoiis   Ann.  Mo.  Stat.    I  128.100 
(1953).  Three  states  have  provided  for  final 
determination  of  contests  by  the  canvassing 
authority.  Kanb.  Okn.  Ann.  I  35-1433  (1949) 
R.L  Omsk.  Laws  Ann.  I  17-22-4  (1958);  Ve«- 
noh's  Awn.  Tex.  Stat.  Eection  Cook,  I  0.29 
(1983).  In  two  other  states  there  are  similar 
provisions,  but   court  decisions  cast   doubt 
on  their  finality.  Me.  Rxv.  Stat.  Ann.  ch.  S 
150   (1954)    (See  Hounds  v    Smart,  71  Me. 
380    (1880)):    cf.   infra,    note    71:    S.C.    Cooc 
1123-476.    23-476    (1053)     (See   Redfeam   t. 
Board  of  State  Canvassers,  334  SO,  llS.  107 
8.E,3d  10    (1050)).  In  two  ststes  the  provi- 
sions specifically  applicable  to  electors  are 
not  the  exclusive  form  of  contest    Fla.  Stat. 
Ann.  tit  9,  II  103-131.  131;  99.103-221  (1060) 
(See  tnfra.  note  71):  NH.  Rrv.  Stat.  Anit. 
II  59:94-48.  68:1-11   (1065)    (See  infra,  note 
71).  Two  southern  states  have  passed  identi- 
cal   legislation    giving    to    a    special    board 
powers  over  the  electoral  vote  which  might 
be  construed  to  include  final  power  to  deter- 
mine   contests.    Aax.    Stat.    Ann.     1 3-327 
(Supp.     1969):     Qa.    Code     Ann.     1 34-2515 
(Supp.  1960) .  If  the  Arkansas  provision  does 
not  apply,  then  contests  would  be  tried  as 
for  supreme  court   Judge.   Aek.   Stat,   Ann. 
13-313   (1947).  In  Georgia  the  contest  pro- 
visions   for    members    of    the    General    As- 
sembly would  govern.  Ga.  Code  Ann.  II  34- 
2101.   2901,  2801-3803    (1936).   One  proposal 
for   legislation   to    implement   the   Twenty- 
third    Amendment,    giving    tbe    District    of 
Columbia  the  presidential  vote,  would  pro- 
vide both   a  recount   and   a  special   contest 
proceeding    In   tbe   United    States    District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Washing- 
ton Star.  April  3.  1961.  I  I.  p.  7;  cf  S.  1883.  87 
Cong..  1st  Sess  .  107  Oono.  Rsc.  7478-9  (dally 
ed.  May  16.1981). 


"  In  17  states  provision  has  t>een  made  for 
the  contest  in  the  state  courts  of  election  to 
•liny  office"  "any  public  office,"  "any  state 
office,"  CO-  a  similar  vaxlatlon.  Ai.aska  Seas. 
Laws    1960,  ch.  83.    114  71-4.93;    AaiE.   Rxv. 
Stat.  Ann.  ||  16-1301-1307  (1966);  Cai..El«c- 
TION5  Code  II  8510-8575;  Fla.  Stat.  Ann.  Ut. 
9.   1199.193-90.321    (I960)    (See  supra,   note 
70):    HAWAn    Rev.    Laws    ||  11-35.1     (Supp. 
1060);    Ux.   Ann.   Stat.   ch.   48.    IJ33.1&-.30 
(1944;  Supp.  1060) ;  Kt.  Rev.  Stat.  11  133.070- 
.090  (1056):  Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  33.  11145- 
146   (1957;    Supp.   1960);    Minn.  Btat.  Ann. 
11209.03-301.10      (Pamphlet     Supp.     1950): 
Mont.     Rev.     Codes     Ann.     « 23-1459-1467 
(1956);      Nev.     Rxv.     Stat.     51 2&6.505-.616 
(1959):     NJ.     Btat.     Akw.      II  10:39—1-11 
(1B40);    NJ«.    Stat.    Ann.    113-9-1—3-0-10 
( 1953 ) ;  N.Y.  Election  Law  1 1  330-333.  cf.  N.Y. 
Civm    PaACT.    ACTT    111308-1321;    Ohio    Rev. 
Code    11 3516i>8-.16    (Baldwin.    1960);    Oas. 
Bev.  Stat.  II  361.025- .090  (1957);  Utah  Code 
Ann.    1130-15-1—15-13    (1953).  Two  sUtes 
provide  for  such  contest*  in  the  legislature. 
INO.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  20.  116601-6617  (1940); 
N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  ||  163-99  (1963).  The  general 
contest  provisions  of  the   remaining  states 
do  not  extend  to  presidential  electors,  but 
all  of  these  states  provide  an  action  in  quo 
warranto  against  one  who  "usurps,  intrudes 
into  or    unlawfully   holds   ox   exercises   any 
public  office."  In  11  of  the  itatee  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  lack  in  the  general  con- 
test provisions  is  to  be  supplied  by  a  quo 
warranto  proceeding.  Ai.a.  Code  tit.  17,  ||  331, 
354    (1959).    id.    Ut.    7,    ||  1136-1155    (1960) 
iProvtalon  that  no  election  triable  tinder  the 
Code  may  be  tried  by  quo  warranto  Is  to  be 
strictly  construed.  Walker  v.  Junior,  347  AU. 
342.  34  6o.  3d  431    (1046);   Iuauo  Code  Ann. 
1134-3001-2011.8-602-609(1948)    (See  TlegS. 
V.    Patterson,    70    Idaho    306    818    P.2d    580 
(1957)):   Me.  Ret.  Stat.  Ann.  ch.  139.  1131, 
22  (1964)   (Common  law  right  of  action  pre- 
served)   (See  supra,  note  70):   Mich.  Stat. 
Ann.      1127.3315-3326      (1938).     6.1861-1B03 
(1056)    (Statutory   recount  proceeding  does 
not  abridge  common  law  right);  Miss.  Code 
Ann.    IJ  1120-1145.    3287-3290    (1956)     (Quo 
warranto  lies  In  cases  not  covered  by  election 
contest    provlslcuis.    Kelly    v.    State    ex    rel. 
Klersky,  79  Mlsa.  168,  30  So.  49  (1901);  War- 
ren V.  State  ex  rel.  Barnes.  163  Miss.  187.  141 
So.  901   (1932)):  N.H.  R«v.  Stat.  Ann.  1491.7 
(Supp.  1960)    (Common  law  right  of  action 
preserved.   Stlckney   v.   Salem,   96   N.H.  500. 
78    A^d    021    (1961)     (See    ffupra.    note    70): 
Tenn.   Com   ANN.    If  3-1901-2017.  33-3801- 
3831   (1956)    (Provlalon  that  no  election  tri- 
able under  tbe  Code  may  be  tried  by  quo 
warranto  is  designed  to  Insure  that  there  be 
only  one   contest   proceeding.   State   ex  rel. 
Anderson  v.  Gosaett.  77  Tenn.  644  (1883)); 
Vt.  Stat.  Ann.  Ut.   13.   114041-4045   (1958), 
Ut.  17,  II  1361-1365  (1059)    (See  State  ex  reZ. 
Ballard   v.   Greene,   67   Vt.   615,  89   Atl.  743 
(1914));    Wash.  Rev.  Code   ||  29.e5.010-.130 
(1951).  Wash.   Rev.  Code  Ann.    M  7J^e.010- 
.100  (1981)   (See  State  ex  rel.  Holt  v.  HamU- 
ton.  118  Wash.  01.  303  Pac.  971   (1931)):  Wia. 
Stat.  Ann.  116.66   (1967),  204.01-.13   (1958) 
(See  SUte  ex  rel.  Dlthmar  v.  Bunnell.  131 
Wis.  198.  no  N.W.  177   (1907)):  Wro.  Stat. 
Ann.  1123-296.  23-30»~334  |l»a7»,  l-«»6-03» 
( 1950 )  ( See  State  ex  rel.  Walton  v.  Christmas. 
48  Wyo.  239,  44  F.ad  905  (1935) ).  In  the  re- 
maining four  states  serious  doubts  exist  as 
to  whether  the  writ  would  lie  In  an  eleeUon 
contest.  La.  Stat.  Ann.  II  18:1351.  42:76-85 
(1951);   Newi.  Rev.  Stat.  1135-31.131-31,134 
(1956).  33-1001-1034  (1960);  Va.  Code  Ann. 
f  I  34-419-434    (1960).   8-867-866    (1067):    W. 
Va.  Cooe  Ann.  ||  193-207,  5310-5316   (1955). 
As  to  quo  warranto  generally,  see  McCiaet. 
Amkeican  Law  or  Elbctidnb   H  393-890,  435 
(4th  ed.  1807). 

^  This  quesUon  In  most  cases  would  turn 
on  the  deflnlUon  ot  the  term  "pubUc"  or 
"state**  office  In  the  applicable  statute.  Tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 


electors  are  "aUte  officers"  In  denying  habeas 
corpus  In  ■  conviction  under  state  law  for 
vote  fraud  In  a  preildential  elecUon.  In  re 
Green,  134  D.S.  377  (1890).  InverpretaUon 
in  state  courts  has  varied  from  case  to  case, 
however,  according  to  the  Intention  of  the 
legislature.  Compare  State  v.  Mountjoy.  63 
Mont.  163.  271  Pas.  486  (1938).  uHth  Spreck- 
els  V.  Graham.  104  Cal.  518.  228  Pac.  1040 
(1824);  Harless  v.  Lockwood,  86  Ariz.  07,  333 
F.  2d  887  (1968},  with  Lane  v.  Melamore. 
160  S.W.  1073  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1914):  Cf. 
AZUiot,  68  AX.A.  3d  1320  (1059).  See  also 
Smith  V.  Ruth.  308  Ky.  60.  213  S.W.  3d  533 
(1948):  Llllard  v.  CordeU,  300  Okla.  677. 
198  P.  3d  417  (1048). 
"8  Cono.  Rec.  61  (1878). 
'*  In  the  third  version  of  the  bill.  8.  36 
supra,  note  58.  Senates  Hoar,  floor  manager. 
insisted  that  It  was  unchanged  from  its  pre- 
vious passage  In  the  Senate,  but  the  stt- 
day  requirement  was  in  the  veraion  taken  up 
by  the  House.  18  CoBO.  Rec.  430.  5078  (1884) . 
Amendments  to  eliminate  the  provlalon  from 
the  final  version  of  the  bill.  S.  9.  swpfo,  note 
59.  were  rejected  In  the  House.  18  Cong.  Rec. 
77  (1886). 

~  24  Stat.  373. 

™  Act  Of  June  5.  1934,  ch.  390.  II  6-7.  48 
Stat.  879.  The  Twentieth  Amendment  altered 
Inauguration  Day  to  January  30th.  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  to  January 
3d-  The  Act.  in  providing  that  the  counUng 
eecslon  should  bs  on  January  eth.  insured 
that  the  count  would  not  be  made  by  a  lame- 
duck  Ck>ngresa. 

^  The  statutes  of  ConnecUcut  and  Iowa, 
supra,  note  70.  expressly  provide  that  a  re- 
sult la  to  be  reached  prior  to  the  deadline 
In  the  federal  statute. 

»N.T.  Times,  Dec.  16.  1960.  p.  38.  col.  3 
(cltyed.). 

»Lum  V.  Bush,  ClvU  No.  7029.  Circuit 
Court  of  the  Plrat  Judicial  Circuit.  See  N.T. 
Times,  Nov.  30.  I960,  p.  29.  ool.  7(  city  ed.); 
Id.  Dec.  3.  1960.  p.  17.  col.  6;  M.  Dec.  16.  1060. 
p.  80.  ool.  1:  107  Oono.  Bxc.  383-3  (dally 
ed.  Jan.  6,  1961).  See  HawaU'i  contest  stat- 
ute, supra,  note  71. 

"For  the  various  certificates;  the  court 
decree,  smd  the  governor's  letter  of  esplana- 
tlon.  see  ibid.  The  governor  noted  that  the 
time  for  appeal  would  not  expire  until  Jan- 
uary 0th.  but  that  no  appeal  was  planned, 
/d.  383. 

•>/d.  283.  Cf.  N.Y.  Times.  Jan.  7.  1961.  p. 
1,  c<^.  4:  p.  8.  ctrf  2  (dty  ed) 

••NT  Times,  Nov.  29.  1060,  p.  17,  ool. 
1  (dty  ed.):  Id,  Nov.  SO.  1060.  p.  29.  ccO.  I: 
id.  Dec.  3.  19«0,  p.  17.  col.  3:  id.  Dec.  3.  I960, 
p.  33.  col.  3.  Cf.  107  Oono.  R»C.  A-1402  (1961). 
»  Under  Illinois  law  a  "discovery"  recount, 
which  is  of  no  eHect  on  the  official  count  or 
In  a  subsequent  contest,  may  be  undertaken 
by  a  defeated  candidate  In  order  lo  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  has  grounds  for 
contest.  lu..  Ann.  Stat.,  ch.  46.  I  23-8  (Supp. 
1960).  This  proceeding  bogged  down  due  to 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  parties 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  recount.  N.T.  Times. 
Dec.  I.  1960.  p.  33.  cci.  3;  id.  Dec.  8.  I960,  p. 
38,  col.  8;  id.  Dec.  6.  1980.  p  SO,  ooL  1.  An 
attempt  to  got  mandamus  requiring  the 
Cook  County  Canvassing  Board  to  change 
Itc  nsult  in  accordance  with  the  discovery 
proceeding  faUed.  Id.  Dec.  IJ.  I960,  p.  33. 
col.  1. 

••  The  Board,  composed  of  tbe  governor  and 
four  other  eiecutlve  officers.  Is  required  to 
meet  within  twenty  daya  after  the  elecUon 
and  "proceed  to  open  and  canvass"  the  re- 
turns from  the  counties  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  presidential  electoei  are  the 
winners,  Ux.  A.'«n.  Stat.  ch.  46,  11  1-3,  7-14. 
21-2,  21-3  (1944;  Supp.  1960).  The  Republi- 
can claim  was  iMsed  on  a  "1912"  decision 
which  would  permit  the  Board  to  reject 
county  returns.  The  Democrats  oonslstanUy 
argued  that  the  Board  bad  ministerial  pow- 
ers only  and  could  do  no  more  than  tabulate 
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„»    ^  rw.    1       HR    RiFP   No   B13   87  Cone.  t»t  Ses«.  65-70  United  stntra,  381  OS.  314  (lOBO)    (Adml- 

U..  county  «n>-a«M.  NT    Times.  Dec_l.     f,f,,f°"^f °^°"a^,  ^publican  memben  raltj,:  cases  and  sources  cited  In  Hill.  Th« 

I950.p.«,col,4  icXtr^-y.id.Dec.l.lOeO.      l}t'^-^^J^^  oSJIc.^n    ur^ng  that  th.  Erie    DoctHn,   in   Ban^ptcv    66   Ha.,.  L 

Tdife-nXtloJahould  haf.  been  bind-  R-^>0>3.  .033-34.  -;,8J-89  .  .95   ,  .NaUon.. 


p    .i''„f3~kr^/ubl^'u^c:i;w«^:  ral«d'tha.«neobJect.o,.urgmgtnat  tb.  Ene 

?J^tlf  People  ex  rei.  Hill  V  Deneen.  35«  HI.  Stat,  determinate  should  ^'^^J'^^  ^^  winding-up,  trad.-marlt  Infringement. 
Hi.  100  NX  180  ( 1912. .  in  Which  the  state  ^^  but  -""l^^,-^  ^w  of  theTem"  ix  ap%.  banlTAiptcy , .  Congress  In  decld- 
bourt  was  permitted  to  refuse  a  revised  exercise  In  '"""'y  ^"^  "f"  °'  J,"'  r_.  ,„„  contested  congressional  elecuons.  hi« 
proclamation  by  a  county  board  b,«d  on  J~V'««V  mIJi,  ei  JiSlT*  196U  offen  clalmM  the  power  to  view  state  law 
a  court  proceeding  In  which  there  was  no  »8i1-»861  <<ta"r  »i^  Jtme  I^  1961 ) .  y^  ^^^^  questions  as  the 
jurisdiction.  The  board  was  dlre«ed  to  ac-  ."'"'»"„  ""^f'^J^'^^^^^heconiu-  validity  of  ballots.  HsVMS.  op.  eft.  supra 
cept  the  original  county  canrajs  ThU  case  is  the  problem  never  arose  Since  tne  const  ^  ^^  ^^ 
f«  from  gl«ng  the  state  board  power  to  hear  tutlonal  '""K""*''  '"J""'  ''^'  ^{^^'^^^  '°'.  22,  69  70  ThU  !»»«  Is  Jusllfled  in  the  com- 
tacts  and  decide  a  contest  lor  ItseU  If  any-  election  by  a  t°«J°/'>y  "f  ^Im  to  depend  pl««  control  over  lU  own  elections  and  con- 
thing.  It  stands  lor  the  proposition  thatt  he  P°"'>«»;  »i.»  !^"  '""'"'.J^^'f,,  "werfJS  t«ts  which  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
county  canv.«  Is  conclusive  upon  the  board  f^  »'>»'^«,'^' 7°'"  ,^""'1^°  TpJ^l^-  gr««-  "3  Const.,  art  I,  !M.  6.  Since  there 
unless  .tt«ted  in  a  proper  proceedUig.  i'^'f^''^"'^'''^^}^^^'^^^^^  5^  no  such  leden.1  control  provided  over  the 
Which  under  Illinois  law  Is  a  statutory  elec-  ment  procws.  °'  ^f"f  ."I'  p™!Sents  appointment  of  electors,  the  courts  should 
tlon  contest.  Supra,  note  71.  See  P«.ple  «  '*""»  ?°  ""  f^"  "^.I^'^f^'Xnu^  ?"  be  UmlSd  to  the  llberly  which  they  now 
rel  Wilson  v.  Mattlnger.  2ia  ni.  S30.  7J  N.E.  drawn  from  other  •1«"^,~^°"  "'  '°  „„d«  In  appropriate  cases  to  Interpret 
998  (19041:  P«)ple  ex.  ref.  0«ischlnlet«  v.  conclusive.  In  1873  ^^"^J^^^^^J,  "ate  "w  freely  m  the  absence  of  a  clear 
Renner.  334  m  App  302.  79  N  E  2d  298  (4th  th.  '7«''''«  °  '«^'  fj°"^  of^^Lna.  Ixll,  pronouncement  on  th.  point  In  que.- 
"^KTim.,.  ^.   15.  ,980.  p.  39.  col.   1  ^eTrjgh'rhleJf *of't5Stf  ^^  b«n  tlo.    '^Mooax^ --^  —   r.    0307- 

(c.ty«..l.  ""'''^Jir'"\T^n,Z"couTJtl^-  "t^  uSirrt^at   the  recount  1.  carried 

-  nilnote  ranked  fourlh  In  the  1960  censu.,.  supported  "J^".'^?,^  m3^   to    S?  VM^  out  as  quickly  and  Impartially  a.  possible, 

with    I0.08I.16C   inhabitants    Chicago.  wlUi  (oral  Votes  408  (Peb.  IS.  "J^  ■  to  'ne  ye^  ^  ^         exercised  In  the  selection 

a  population  of  3.560.404  is  the  nation-,  s«-  1„  which  the  '«•''"«"?'«'  TmaiorUF  ot  the  personnel  who  actually  count  the  bal- 

ond  largest  city    H-o^ld  Xima-ac  J961  81-82.  teraatlve.  the  n"-"^' "''^'fj"',  thTou«-  lou.  In  the  most  recent  contest  In  the  House. 

-B   CONC.   Hzc.   52  M    (1878).   See  supra,  w«   njduced  by   ^Jl/^^'  °',^^J,  """.  thU  chor.  was  performed  by  auditors  from 

not.  30.  tlonri  votes,  to  thM.  ?»*"-„^°"!""-  "  ^,  nve   regional   omce.  of   the  federal  General 

"to  the  debates  and  In  the  flnal  report  of  clear  that  a  state  which  cannot  vote  at  all  ';>^_f."_K',_„  „^.   o  o    »^  S13   „,m.,   not* 


-  to  the  debates  and  In  the  Bnal  report  of  clear  that  a  state  wnicn  c-innoj  .«.^..  -•  ^  -„„    onj^,  gjl.  RD-.  513.  supra,  note 

the  Conference  Committee.  It  Is  clear  that  has  not  appointed  electors.  '"■  36«  IJ*"-!?'  m    at   13    If  It   Is  objected   that   what  are 

the  provision  for  th.  governor's  certificate  to  1889);  SM  supra,  not.  30;  c/.  ..  "'''°-  "f^;  Hi^nUally  exKullve  .mployeM  should   not 

the  dlsi«reement  of  th.  Houses  ,387   (1881)    (el«ton>  voted  on  ^"^J'^'  ^°"pat,  Trihe  count  of  the  pr«ldentlal 

ly  only  m  the  case  of_doubIe  re-  majority  not  "^""^i;  °°  «"""  °«"^°"  ?^«;  .Sen  the  «>"« -".K"  ^  authorized  to 


>  provision 
control  in  tt: 

was  to  apply  — j  .—  — - -  ~.— ^ ^  — 

turns  without  a  .tat.  determination.  See  17  the  majority  flgure  was  r«lticed  w  ««>"«  _  accountants  to  the  Job. 

CoNo    Rec.  1020.  1022   (Remarks  of  Senator  for  electors  who  had  been  appointed  but  had  '^,'f"  Py* "" j^-^ote  30 

Hoarl :   18  id.  49-50  (Remarks  of  Mr   Eden , ;  not     voted     through    death    ot    "^""^J;         ,_  j^fotiht^  problems  would  be  twolved 

id.  668   (18871    (ConfOTence  Committee  Re-  Counting  «'<<^''^°'''°'"*^' ".?;.''■, ifr*'.'  by  what  one  political  scientist  has  pointed 

porti.  "^^  ">  '^''-  "■  '°^''-      „?^,^  imeU  out  to  b.  the  stmplMt  and  least  controversial 

-This  situation  might  have  arisen  if  the  jssS);  Kt,  Sianwooo.  op.  mt.  ™P™;  "°"  "•  of  all  ElKtoral  College  refornu— ellmlnaung 

Illinois  Election  Bo«d  hKl  failed  to  tjrtlfy  at  63.  113.  This  pr^lce   '•„;"„,^"*='  '"J;  S.  "aSs  of  .l«:tor.  lums.  A  New  Course  /or 

the  Kennedy  electors   See  supra,  note  84.  to  traventlon  of  the  Mpras  ">"°"™  f  'f'  ,^^  Electoral  CoHeec  New  York  Times.  Dec 

1877  the  Electoral  Commission  would  not  el-  Constitutional  Convention,   supro.   note   ir  igao  (maaailne)    p.  10,  at  28.  Prraldenl 

tend  Congreoslonal  power  beyond  an  Inquiry  Whatever   the   Precedents,   ^h"  »P°h"ors   of  ^^  '»^  "prosed  such  a  change  as  a  Senator 

into    the   credentlau   of    th.    state    board,  uie   E1««>™1   9°"°'   *«,  ^''"L' ^"°^  In  1957   I.J.  R«.  133.  85th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 

Supra,  not*  52  that  votes  rejected  under  It  would  'fj""  ""  ~     Kennedy  plan  U  again  pending  In  the 

-This  was  the  view  ot  Mr.  Caldwell  of  number  needed  for  a  majority  accordingly.  If »  "S"!"'  fj  „ote  1 17 

r  Of  th,  bill.  17  COKO.  RK.  821  (1886)   (Rem«-ka  of  Sen-  »='^",^«  ■"''"■  °°""'- 


Tennessee.  Bouse  floor  manager 

I8C0NCRK.  30-31  (18861.  atorBo«).                                                                  .- 1  „„,.„„>.„„„  ^»,  «>, 

"'*  31  "US.  Const,  amend.  XII.  inellirtble  elector  been  "appointed"? 

-17  id.   1427-2428    (R«n«ks   of   Senator  « For   th.  succession.  .«   Comot.   «n.nd.  «^^,„^^"|it' reJiTtld  .^rely  b^use  th. 

Hoarl.  XX;3  0SCi  30(19581.  Hou^  duiaiie  has  the  sUte  aoDOlnted  elec- 

-  to  th.  Senat.  th.  committee  00  Prlvl-  -  9«,  H.a.«,  ^^-^°«^'t^^'f^  "  SJS^^S^  m"  ^rpXtlo^n'su^  «  [hi. 

I.g<a  and  Elections,  now  a  standing  sub-  tb«  U»rrn>  Statts  (1934);  c/.  Note.  106  U.  Zj^,  J^,  ^„jj„,  ^i, 

committee  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ps  L.  Riv.  379  (1957).  i»a—  hh    Rd.   No    31    supra   note  23.  at 

Admlnlstrauon.  has  Jurisdiction  over  -mat-  -Se.  Wa.«au.iKO.  The  Elictowi.  Coli^.  „  J*!,   ;?.|;"„.^°m      "'^    ' 

ters  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Pi«ldent.  85-88.    115-118.    (1958);    c/.    Margolin,   Pro-  "r^'^"!;  °1°°,   j   ' 

VUo  President,  or  Members  of  Oongress:  cor-  poKils  (o  Be/orm  Our  Elactoral  Syttem,  30^.  MRi«r  Conoress  has  ulven  the  District 

rupt  pr«:t,ce8;   conteeted  el«,:tlons;   cr«den-  68  (Ubrary  of  Cong.  Leglsl.  Ref.  Serv.    960).  ?^„ ''*^''^°Xrof   .l«Uon  dl^uw" In 

'^^.'^r^^.^t^^^  ..:t.r\?pirnr.nr.r'tri?r°jnd-  HiSrH--- °^"' ^'■• 

.1),D).   .,..  ...ual.   S.   !>..   NO.   2,   87  conse.^.   tne^na.  but  .^   .^^  ^^S^^^^^Jl^ 


See  supra,  note  95. 

The  dlsUnction  may  be  difficult  to  make. 


•See  State  ck  rel.  Barker  v.  Bowen.  8  S.C. 


■^ne^nite  but  hey  hk7e  life  denl..  of  th.  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
mc  "^  ■  .»j  -,.-  Ka  M  creed  color  or  prevloiu  condition  of  ser^'i- 
Cong.  1st  S«s.  119611.  stmUar  junsdlctloo  tenure  durtnggoc^b«j.>-lor  and  may^  re-  ^^^t  oa<^^  of  elector,  Senator.  rep- 
Is  v«ted  to  the  appr^rlate  subK^mm  tt«  moved  only  by  im^ment  VC  Const  '^^  ^^^  legislator  are  excluded 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  art.  n,  (12.  4:  art  HI.  i  1.  art.  I.  II  a.  a.  '  orovlslons  however  28  CSC. 
House  Rule  XI.9.  (K).  House  Manual.  HJl.  "to  England,  where  cont^ted  seats  In  '.^ ''^"'  P^J^''^^,,^"^  been  held  to 
Doo.  No.  358.  85  Cong..  3d  Sess.  (1959)  S«>  Porllunent  ar.  trl«l  before  a  two  lu«c  elec-  l^^^\J^l^^^^^^„tT^^'V » 
O.u.owsT,TH.L«lBt^nv.P.oclsamC0N-  tlon  court,  .11  the  Judges  of  the  Kings  ^^^/^Juon  ,oriL^  SUtes  ^ 
<»».  358  (1953) .  C/.  the  actlvltl*  of  Senate  Bench  Division  meet  annuaUy  "  «^«' /hrw  prUnary  «'«^°°  '°'  "J^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^Ir. 
rnvMlgators  to  1873,  supra,  note.  38-*),  and  of  their  number  to  serv.  on  a  special  rota  ^°°°*"°  '  5„i«(  33a  U.S  904  (1949).  After 
oomml'tee.  of  both  Houses  to  1877.  forthecourtdurlngthecomlngyear.su-  J^l'Vsm  n^ld«iual  elicUoi  Juruillctlon 
Dofotx-TT.  op.  cif.  supra,  note  2.  at  141.  1.4.  p^me  f"-"  °'^J,"-'^"«  Tm'^I^^^  o«r  f^nS^  piS^lng  w^efJ^S^y  the 
-  Congreo.  ha,  long  had  a  reputaUon  for  "onl^SM  9  t  10  Oeo^  5  c  64.  I  o,.  hm  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
th.  partisan  d«:Ulon  of  contest,  over  its  own  ""Pi^"^'"""  °' '^' ^P/'sJ^o^*'  p„'  District  of  Texas.  N.w  York  Times.  D«:.  13. 
membwshlp.  Out  of  382  c.«s  decld«l  to  the  13  Ota^6  68.  f  1  "»-l"  '^'gX^^^Ji^  i960,  p.  23.  col.  1  (City  «1.) . 
Bouse  bMween  1789  and  1907  only  three  uiamxkta.t  ELKrtiOKS.  fl^t™  ' I'L  J?,  m  li  „  Orwn  134  U.S.  377  ( 1890) .  As  10 
members  not  of  the  majority  party  were  .»=»'  ™°"' " '"^"f '"* 'X^SiS-  th.  v^ety^methidi  of  appointment  p.r- 
«.t«i.  At.OA»ox.,  Hnrroar  ««.  PaocB.^  fl^Jl'S^^?^  rtf^S^f.^  sH?^  X^im.,  «  McPherK>n  v.  BlKker,  146  UB.  1 
or  TM.  HoDSK  OF  RK^xsEMTATrvD  313-334  ful.  H.ynes,  op.  at.  tupra.  note  ».  at  lisn. 

(19181.    D«lslons    to   the    years   since    1907  >"•  These  factors  led  to  the  present  require-      I'^l^                        Hemdon     273    U.S.    538 

H<m  to  h...  been  somewhat  less  portlswi.  ment  that  a  three  Judge  court  ft  on  pro-           J^  J  JaLel  ,    S'wmiil.  190  U.S.  137 

1  HsTN...  TH.  S«.STX  or  th.  Dx^  St.tx.  «'<1'°P '""  '""if 'IS"  Sja"  n9M?    S^         "S  ';  IL  ^^^^^K^^l^al  Process 

12«n    (1938);    c/.   Oali^wav.   op-   cf-   '^P'<^  »ughr   »  OfC    "J'J^JL^''*   {-'o"*,  T^  and  the  Power  o/  the  Slates.  47  A3.AJ.  251. 

not.  93    to  the  most  r«:ent  conte«.  In  th.  H»aT  b  WtcBstx.,  TBI  PinniA!.  cotrxra  akd  "'"•  '"*".""'        ' 

SS5L.    mSorlty  member,  of  th.  Sub-Com-  th.  P^nsi.  8«txm.  47^,  843-849  ( 1953 1  !"^'  *'»"'.     ,  „^„.  -j,^  ^  „s  634 

ZxUi   Which   h«  conducMd   .  p.rtlal   re-  .■  Federal  courts  sPP.y   "tat.  substanOve      ,  '';?"'£?l«?iJ- "^^f^  ^J^ok  the  br«d 

^.fT.c-ur'^h^raJorS'^l^:  -uin^rorfhpir^^'^^t^i'^fi^^      ^^8^  H  VSfnguZ  "bf- 

srrif"2sn:r^tr7^SLs?sii-.  Tit.^^z^Ti^i^.^ro^:'^'^',-  t5L;"^^rL^^'"fnd°pr«.d.nSki  .i«- 
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Uons  in  holding  that  Congress  could  legislate 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  citizens  that  were 
essential  to  the  conttouanc.  of  th.  govern- 
ment These  cases  may  be  dlsunguuhed  from 
Walker  v.  United  States.  93  F.2d  383  (8th  Clt. 
19371.  cert,  denied,  303  U.S.  644;  Tch.  denied, 
303  US.  668  ( 1938)  In  Which  It  was  held  that 
a  conspiracy  against  the  right  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  covUd  not  be  prosMUtwJ 
under  a  iBleral  statute  making  oonsplrKy  to 
Injure  a  citizen  In  his  constltuuonal  rights  a 
crime.  The  Utter  case  holds  only  that  tHe 
citizen's  individual  right  to  vote  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution,  since  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  th.  state  legislatures. 
Th.  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the  Inte- 
grity of  elections  remains  unchallenged. 
■•*  Sm  supra,  not.  103. 

■»  8..  HAirr  &  Wechbuxi.  op.  ci(.  supra,  note 
103,  at  893-693. 

"•ti.  20-21.  789-790. 

•I'Seo  8.  102,  a  proposal  lor  "a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  propose  improvements  to 
the  methods  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  Prealdenf;  S.J.  Res.  1,  a 
propoEid  for  a  Constitutional  wnendmeni  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  altogethw  to 
favor   ot  direct   popular  election.   Including 
power  in  Congress  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies;  S.J.  Res. 
2  a  propoeed  amendment  to  abolish  the  elec- 
tors   and    to    apportion   the    electoral    vote 
among  the  candidates  according  to  the  pro- 
poruon  of   the  popular   vote  each  ha.  re- 
ceived; S  J.  Res.  4.  a  proposal  slmllu-  to  S.J. 
Res.  2.  with  the  proviso  that  If  no  candidate 
gets  at   least  40'".    ot   th.  vote  a  combined 
sMSlon  ot  the  House  and  Senate  wUl  chooM 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  S.J.  Rm. 
12  a  proposed  amendment  that  would  divide 
the  states  Into  equal  districts  in  which  each 
person  votes  for  a  district  elector  and  for  two 
elKtor.  at  iMge;  S.J.  Rm.  17.  a  proposal  sim- 
ilar in  eHect  to  SJ.  Res,  1,  supra,  with  no 
provision  for  settling  controversies  snd  with 
some  addlUonal  futures  S.J.  Res.  28.  a  reln- 
troductlon  ot  SJ.  Res  2,  Blst  Cong.,  Ist  Sess., 
in  the  form  In  which  It  posswl  the  Senate  In 
1950.  a  proposal  generally  similar  to  S.J.  Res. 
4,  supra;  8J,  Res.  113.  a  proposal  embody- 
ing the  Kennedy  plan,  jupro.  note  10«.  Simi- 
lar measures  have  be«n  Introduced  In  the 
House.    Hearings    began    belore    the    Senate 
Constitutional  Amendments  sub-committee 
on  May  23.  1961.  New  York  Times.  May  24. 
1961,  p.  13,  col,  1  (City  cd).  For  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  th.  various  proposals,  se.  Mar- 
golin, op.  at.  supra,  note  99. 

"*Tbe  only  measure  prewntly  pending 
which  deals  with  th.  problems  of  contMU 
hu  such  .  provision.  S  103,  supra,  not.  117. 
Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  that  law  reviett  article,  there 
are  only  two  SWtes  now  In  which  the 
election  conteste  arc  certain  to  be  final 
within  the  period  presenUy  called  for  by 
the  20th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
So  we  are  really  trading  uncertainty 
for  uncertainty.  I  do  not  like  uncertainty, 
but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
we  are  straining  at  a  gnat  rather  than 
looking  at  the  basic  grievances  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska's bringing  this  matter  out.  The 
reason  I  have  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  being  tied  down  to  a  specific  date 
is  that  before  a  law  is  passed,  we  should 
call  upon  the  judgment  of  those  in  this 
Ijody  and  the  other  body  and  ask  how 
recounts  have  worked  out  in  their  States. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  in  Alabama  4  weeks  are  permitted 
for  a  runoff.  Our  colleague  from  Alabama 
can  tell  us  how  well  that  has  worked.  I 


refer  to  the  time  before  the  runoff  elec- 
tion. 

In  Arkansas  it  is  2  weeks.  In  Florida 
it  is  3  weeks.  In  Georgia  It  is  2  weeks.  In 
Louisiana  it  is  6  weeks.  In  MLssissippi  it 
is  3  weeks.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  4 
weeks.  In  Oklahoma  it  is  3  or  4  weeks.  In 
Rhode  Island  it  is  4  weeks.  In  South 
Carolina  it  is  2  weeks.  In  Texas  it  is  4 
weeks.  In  Vireinia  it  is  5  weeks. 

So  to  suggest  that  runoff  is  not  work- 
able flies  m  the  face  of  election  history. 
That  is  how  it  has  operated  in  these 
States.  I  do  not  think  runoB  is  foreign 
to  our  purposes,  although  I  do  not  think 
the  likelihood  of  tills  ever  happening 
is  very  great,  as  I  said  tjelore. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  has  there  been  an 
election  under  the  procedure  set  forth 
in  the  Senator's  proposal? 
We  have  never  held  such  an  election. 
Mr.  BATCH.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  So  we  do  not  know. 
Judging    from    what   the   Senator  just 
read,  some  States  would  have  as  many 
as  5  weeks  to  settle  a  contest.  I  would 
liardly  think  that  the  runoff  could  be 
held  within  3  weeks:  would  the  Senator 
say  so? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  was 
listening  when  our  friend  from  Tennes- 
see suggested  that  tills  provision  could 
be  established  unllormly  across  the 
board — and  I  think  it  would  be — by  this 
body.  So  whether  it  was  5  weeks,  3  weeks, 
or  2  weeks  would  be  up  to  this  body.  I 
think  we  could  And  a  time  that  would 
be  agreeable  and  workable.  It  has  worked 
up  to  now  m  the  States,  and  it  has 
worked  in  other  countries. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  at  this  time  the 

Senator  is  abandoning 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  last  elecUon  in 
France.  I  should  point  out.  there  was  a 
2-week  hiatus  between  the  first  election 
and  the  runoff.  This  is  not  foreign,  either 
to  this  country  or  other  nations. 

The  question  is  whetlier  we  are  go- 
ing to  trade  one  relatively  insignificant 
uncertainty  for  another  relatively  insig- 
nificant uncertainty  which  exists  trader 
the  present  law;  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  zeroed  in  on  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, deal  with  three  or  lour  basic  in- 
equities and  malfuntions  that  have  in 
fact  occurred  under  the  present  system. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  think  hav- 
ing tills  country  on  dead  center  so  far 
as  its  government  is  concerned  while 
we  hold  a  runoff  is  a  trifling  matter.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  trifling  at  all.  com- 
pared to  the  procedure  that  could  be 
taken  along  other  lines  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  a  contested  election. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Because  none  of  them 
call  lor  a  runoff.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
the  floor.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about 
some  of  the  other  provisions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  not  impoee  further  on  his  good 
nature. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  refrained  from  asking  ques- 
tions after  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said 
he  would  rather  finish  his  statement 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  why  I  say  I  will 
not  impose  further  on  the  Senator's  good 
nature,  but  I  hope  In  his  statement  he 


snll  speculate  on  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  there  ha4  been  a  change  of  less 
than  42,000  votes  in  the  last  election; 
also,  if  he  cares  to  so  speculate,  as  to 
how  long  it  would  have  token  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  elect  a  President.  I  think  It  could  have 
gone  on  forever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  perhaps  one  roU- 
call. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  had  one  President 
elected  after  27  rollcalls.  What  makes 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feel  that  it 
might  not  be  37.  47,  or  57  this  time?  We 
are  playing  a  guessing  game,  and  I  do 

not  think 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  no.  It  would  not  take 
as  long. 

I  am  not  defending  the  present  system 
for  deciding  the  cont«st.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  latched  onto  a  proposal  that  is 
entirely  separate  and  apart  from  that. 
They  may  be  related,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  abandon  the  principle  of 
electing  the  President  through  State  ac- 
tion in  adopting  what  the  Senator  terms 
a  direct  election  of  the  President,  that 
we  go  on  record  as  favoring  fninorlty 
Presidents  down  to  40  percent,  and  that 
we  have  two  elections  in  order  to  deal 
with  what  defects  may  now  exist  in  the 
method  of  determining  the  winner  under 
our  electoral  .system  as  we  now  have  It, 
Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  see  any- 
thing in  this  report  saying  we  are  in 
favor  of  electing  Presidents  dovrn  to  40 
percent? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes, 

Mr.  BAYH,  Or  that  we  will  not  elect  a 
President  with  less  than  40  percent? 

Mr.  CUR'nS.  WeU,  It  is  "at  least  40 
percent ';  and  the  Senator  spent  a  great 
deal  of  lime  talking  about  the  evil  of 
.■some  President  being  elected  but  not  hav- 
ing a  majority  of  the  vot«. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  a  plurality,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  recollect.  I  cUd  not  say  a  major- 
ity: I  said  a  plurality,  because  we  have 
had  several  plurality  Presidents.  It  is 
when  we  have  a  President  elected  who 
did  not  have  a  pluraUty,  u  we  have  had 
three  times,  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  concerned.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  not  concerned.  1  am  sure,  be- 
cause there  is  a  President  in  the  White 
House  now  who  had  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  popular  vote;  is  he? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WeU,  I  would  be  much 
more  concerned  if  his  opponent  were 
there. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  Uiat  speaks  for  It- 
self. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  asked  if  I 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  expressing 
concern  over  the  40  jjercent.  But  we  have 
had  several  minority  Presidents,  of  which 
the  present  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  White  House  is  just  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  some  further  questions  about  the 
Senator'-s  proposal. 

Mr.  HHUSEA.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  that,  will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yield  to  me  lust  briefly? 

Mr.  BATH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  some  uniform  rule  could  be  devel- 
oped,  and   that   we   could   solve   these 
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m*cliiiUc»l  defects,  and  that  we  have  debate,  it  seems  to  me.  as  «e  advance 

S^^re  solved^iany  more  complex  In  it.  wUl  be  uhether  we  are  ready  to 

heretoiore  sonea  ui»"j.  abandon  the  small  Suies  for  the  sake 

Th^ue  was  taken  care  of.  I  believe,  of  glvmg  each  man  a  supposedly  equal 

.loVSorfnrr  White  was  before  our  vote.  Goodness  knows,   in  the  34   less 

*''*    i^f  nn^^^KoL  One  h^to  do  populous  States,  each  of  which  would 

Sr^e^unt   Td  tSrotSer  ^tL  iSe  some  votmg  power,  that  wiU  be  a 

^n^nrS^^e  Sat  would  have   to  be  heaN-y  factor.  It  wUl  also  be  a  hea>-y  f ac- 

umXorm   rule   tnai  wouia  u  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  legisla- 
tures that  will  be  called  upon  to  ratify 
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^'professor  Preund  was  quoted  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  this  effect: 

If  ap»rt  from  [rmud.  rfcounu!  »re  c«uea 
for.  tbU  U  •  ign  th»t  tvery  vow  counu. 
ThU  u  not  »  bid  thing  ItMlf , 

And.  of  course,  here  Is  the  answer  that 
Mr.  White  gave: 

Mr  WBTTi.  TheoreUMlly.  you  sm.  »11  of 
tne  p.-oponent.  of  dlrtct  tltcUons  ^t  pure 
tna  thwrtically  lound.  It  Is  very  dlOcult  to 
otilsct  to  »  propoaltlon  wlilch  on  paper 
,  tcTte  nobirBut  on  the  bMls  oJ  my 


this  amendment. 

President  Nixon  was  right  in  his  Febru- 
ary message  on  this  point,  and  his  shift 
of  position  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the 
proposed  amendment  is  the  difficulty — 
in  fact,  the  great  unlliieUhood — of  its 
being  ratified  by  the  States. 

If  that  is  true,  the  opportunity  to  re- 
form our  electoral  system  m  a  reasonable 

way  wtU  go  by  the  tioard.  It  will  lie  most 

leportiug  tSe  gouJ  professor  I  suggestion  dtes     difficult  to  formulate  and  get  another 
not  work,  I  b»v.  >  doaen  que.Uoii.to  uk     ,u^„d„ejjt  before  the  SUtes 


the  Kocd  pvoleswr  Who  decides  where  and 
what  w.  liecount?  Are  we  going  to  r«:ount 
th.  entire  Federal  vote,  all  70  million  of  It 
or  U  loane  electoral  commlaslon  here  going 
lo  decide  What  *e  recount  and  what  not  ■ 
Are  we  going  to  recount  only  Oregon  or  are 
«  g^nr  o  rec:iunt  only  Florida'  Who  de- 
laA  en  recounts-  I,  It  to  he  decided  h,  the 
local  .Hthorttv.  a.  It  1.  right  novTAnd  the 
local  authority  decides  we  can  squeeie  a  few 

more  thousand  out  of  this.  

The  good  profe«or-«  theory  sounds  perfect 
to  me,  bui  It  does  not  answer  my  reporter  s 
questions,  I  am  sorry  1  disagree  with  him. 

That  has  to  do  with  recounte.  Now. 
what  about  a  uniform  rule?  Mr.  White 
had  this  to  say  about  that: 

If  you  are  arguing  tor  .  Federal  surrell- 
lance  .ystem  of  180,000  f^i""'  ■^°"  "f' 
surveying  each  precUict  box.  I  thmk  It  be- 
^«  an  .lm«t  Integral  part  of  your 
amendment,  U  the  poU.  are  gol"f.»°,?« 
watched  by  the  present  party  f^^"^'^' 
same  kind  of  fraud  will  go  on— I  hope  In  a 
diminishing  measure,  but  If  J"  "'  «°'°S 
to  be  watched  by  the  same  kind  of  party 
igents  as  we  have  right  now,  then  fraud  re- 
Slns.  II  you  say  that  your  propoalOoo  J^ 
pUea  to  Federal  surveUlance  In  every  180.000 
precincts,  you  have  a  point. 

There  is  where  we  start  amending  the 
Constitution  and  our  system  of  govern- 
ment with  a  vene^eance  because  then 
no  longer  do  we  have  a  Federal  Repub- 
Uc.  but  one  monolithic  Nation  trying  to 
decide  a  question  of  this  kind. 

Those  answers  that  I  read  from  Mr, 
White  are  going  to  be  debated  here  at 
great  length,  and  I  suppose  they  will  un- 
fold as  we  go  along.  There  Is  only  one 
brief  comment  I  would  like  to  make  to  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Tennessee, 
He  says  the  only  way  that  we  can  achieve 
absolute  equality  is  to  give  every  clti2en 
the  same  kind  of  voting  power, 

Mr  President.  It  is  that  very  proposi- 
tion I  greatly  oppose,  because  the  small 
SUtes,  34  of  them,  will  lose  voting  power. 
Th»y  have  voting  power  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  now.  through  the 
assignment  to  each  State  of  a  certain 
number  of  electoral  votes,  equal  to  the 
number  of  RepresenUtlves  in  Congress 
added  to  the  number  of  Senators  from 
each  SWte,  I  say  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  let  go  of  that  concept,  because  It 
will  mean  that  the  small  States  of  this 


That  amendment,  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
present  system  of  runoB  Is  good.  That 
can  be  corrected,  and  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  elector  can  be  corrected.  In 
fact,  the  office  of  elector  can  be  abolished 
altogether  and  the  results  certified  di- 
rectly by  each  State, 

As  this  debate  unfolds,  these  prob- 
lems will  be  more  and  more  developed, 
to  the  point  where  I  am  hopeful  the 
Senate  will  turn  down  the  proposal,  on 
t>ehalf  of  something  more  sensible,  more 
workable,  and  more  acceptable, 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee. 

Mr,  BAKER,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  so  that  I  may  respond  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  especially  the  por- 
tion that  alluded  to  my  previous  refer- 
ence about  a  challenge  to  the  concept  of 
equality, 

Mr,  President,  I  reiterate.  In  reply, 
what  I  said  earlier  In  this  coUoquy,  One 
of  the  fundamental  questions  we  must 
determine  is  whether  States  or  people 
elect  the  President.  For  my  part,  I  te- 
lieve  people  should:  geography  should 
not.  nor  should  50  sovereignties, 

I  believe  that  no  one — I  reiterate,  no 
one — nor  did  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  challenge  the 
concept  that  the  only  way  to  provide 
equality  so  that  every  man's  vote  counts 
the  same  as  every  other  man's  vote  Is  by 
the  popular  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President, 

I  reiterate  again:  The  only  arguments 
I  have  heard  so  tar.  Including  that  Just 
put  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Is  that  It  is  too  difBcult 
or  risky  or  uncertain  to  provide  equality; 
therefore,  we  should  provide  something 
short  of  equality.  With  all  deferential  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  greatest  men  In  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  disagree  with  that,  I 
believe  that  equality  is  the  fundamental 
matter  In  debate  here  and  that  the  bal- 


Natlon   win  be   heavily    penalized   and     ance  of  our  consideration  Is  one  of  me 

dlinmlnated  against  and  degraded  to     chanics-that  Is,  after  we  dedicate  our- 

t^^l?SoUOMJ  influence.  The  cn«  of  this     selves  to  the  basic  proposlUon  that  every     In  the  first  place. 


man's  vou  is  equal  to  every  other  man's 
vote,  we  must  set  ourselves  about  the 
business  of  trying,  in  our  collective  judg- 
ment and  wisdom,  to  devise  a  statutory 
method  for  doing  that  in  the  least  dis- 
ruptive and  most  satisfactory  way, 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
can  do  that  and  that  we  can  have  equal- 
ity—that, indeed,  we  must  have  equal- 
ity— of  the  vote  of  every  man  and  «  oman 
In  the  United  States,  and  that  we  must 
then  And  the  least  disruptive  way — not 
a  nondlsruptlve  way.  but  the  least  dis- 
i-uptive  way— to  Unplement  that, 

I  reileraU:  I  reject  the  idea,  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Junior  Senator  from  Temies- 
see.  that  we  can  sacrifice  equality  of  the 
vote  on  any  altar — certainly  not  on  the 
altar  of  difficulty  In  drafting  legislative 
language.  Once  we  have  established  the 
requirement  and  dedicated  ourselves  to 
the  necessity  of  equality  of  the  vote,  then 
we  set  ourt,elves  about  the  business  of 
trying  to  find  how  best  to  do  it. 

That  is  why  I  again  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  for 
draltlng  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  so 
that  we  create  the  principle  of  equality, 
further  embed  it  in  the  fabric  of  the 
Constitution,  and  leave  full  discretion  to 
Congress  and  to  the  President  to  decide 
by  statute  how  we  do  the  less  difBcult 
job  of  implementing  it. 

Throughout  this  debate— and  it  will  be 
a  long  debate,  I  Judge:  throughout  this 
debate — and  it  v.lll  be  a  heated  one.  I 
judge — we  ought  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  American  rights,  and 
that  IS  equality.  For  my  part,  I  will  not 
sacrifice  it  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  jield  in  a 
moment, 

1  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Termessee. 

For  the  sake  of  contlniUty  in  the 
Record.  I  think  it  shotUd  be  pointed  out 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
in  quoting  Theodore  White's  reference  to 
Professor  Freund— it  is  somewhat  tike 
Tinker  to  Evers  to  Chance — perhaps  did 
not  emphasize  one  very  Important  part 
of  this  discussion,  and  that  is  that  Pro- 
fessor Freund  and  Theodore  White  were 
talking  about  having  the  same  type  of 
policing  dene  at  the  local  level  that  is 
now  being  done. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
anticipate  the  need  for  some  giant  Influx 
of  Federal  policemen  in  each  polling 
place.  But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  irom  Indiana 
were  tr>ing  to  point  out  that  if  v,e  have 
a  system  whereby  each  voie  counts,  tlicn 
the  incentive  is  going  to  be  on  the  Re- 
publican precinct  committeeman  and  the 
Democratic  precinct  committeeman  to 
make  sure  that  each  one  of  those  votes 
is  valid.  Presently  they  could  not  care 
less  In  some  States,  If  you  are  going  to 
carry  Indiana  by  165.000.  there  is  no  real 
Incentive  to  watch  It  closely  and  cut  it 
down  to  65.000,  Nor  is  there  is  an  incen- 
tive to  push  it  up  to  300.000,  I  think  the 
direct  popular  vote,  where  each  vote 
counts,  is  the  best  way  of  guaranteeing 
dose,  accurate  policing  by  the  precinct 
official  who  Is  supposed  to  be  doing  thi» 
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I  do  not  anticipate  any  I'lg  influx  of 
Federal  ofBclals  into  this  area,  I  ihUik  it 
is  going  to  be  done  by  each  State,  and 
It  Is  going  to  be  done  better  than  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past, 

I  must  say  In  supporting  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee — who  needs  no  support 
from  the  Senator  from  Indiana — that  it 
would  be  a  rather  Ironic  chapter  in  our 
history  if  we  fail  to  loake  this  needed 
major  electoral  reform  because  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  does  not  feel 
that  Congress  has  enough  ingenuity  to 
deal  with  purely  mathematical  and  tech- 
nical questions.  How  in  the  world  can  we 
say  that  we.  as  a  nation,  have  enough 
capacity,  know-how.  ingenuity,  drive, 
and  foresightedness  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon,  when  we  cannot  write  a  com- 
mon, ordinary.  everyday  elecUon 
statute? 


3. 
X 


paxvtLSGK  or  xirt  rixxjm  roa  btatf  wcMBKas 

or  cOMMrmE  on  rta  jtrolciAaT 
Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stall  members  may  have  access 
to  the  floor  during  all  the  debate  on  the 

pending  joint  resolution,  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Case  I,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr.  President.  I  direct 
this  chief  sponsor  of  the  proposal  to  sec- 
tion 2.  which  states — 

The  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Prea- 
Idenl  in  each  State  sbaU  have  the  quaUBca- 
uons  requulie  for  electors  of  the  moet 
numeroue  branch  of  the  Btata  legisla- 
ture. .  ,  . 

What  Is  included  in  the  term  -quall- 
flcatlons"? 

Mr,  BA'XH,  It  Is  in  the  ConsUtutlon 
right  now— the  same  language.  We  took 
that  language  from  the  Constitution, 
feeling  that  Senators  would  accept  it 
again  if  it  was  In  the  Constitution  once, 
Mr.  CURTIS,  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  ask  that  as  a  prelude  to  my 
next  question.  It  includes  such  things 
as  age,  does  It  not? 

Mr,  BA'STI,  I  think  that  Is  accurate; 
yes. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Citizenship? 
Mr,  BAYH.  That  Is  accurate.  Residency 
would  be  another. 

Mr,  CORTIS,  Yes.  residency.  Are  there 
any  others?  I  imagine  citizenship  in  Its 
broadest  terms  would  cover  that. 

Mr,  BAYH,  Age.  residency,  and  citi- 
zenship. Also  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  but,  as  to  residency  and  age,  that 
Is  now  subject  to  a  possible  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  1970  Voting  Rights 
Act,  I  might  point  out  that  these  will 
be  matters  that  will  really  go  by  the 
board  If  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 
1970  Voting  Rights  Act, 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Suppose  It  does  uphold 
the  1970  Voting  RJghts  Act  and  some 
State  chooses  to  permit,  through  Its  State 
legislature,  n-year-olds  to  vote,  may  It 
do  that? 

Mr,  BA'YH.  Yes,  I  would  suppose  It 
could. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  If  another  State  chose 
not  to  have  any  citizenship  requirement, 
may  it  do  so? 
Mr,  BATH.  For  what  ofBce? 


Mr,  CURTIS,  Electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President, 

Mr,  BAYH,  Yes.  I  suppose  it  could, 
Mr.  CURTIS.  So  that  if  a  SUte  wanU 
to  permit  aliens  to  vote,  they  can  vote 
and  those  aliens  would  be  included  In 
the  adding  machine  tabulation  to  And  out 
who  was  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr  BAYH,  They  could  do  that  with 
convicts  on  death  row,  I  suppose,  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  go  down  the  list,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  going  to  happen. 
Does  the  Senator? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Yes;  1  think  there  are 
States  m  the  Union  that  do  not  require 
full  citizenship  to  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH,  WeU.  that  would  not 
change  any.  would  it? 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Yes.  it  would.  It  would 
give  an  uneven  contest,  if  here  is  a  State 
that  my  party  is  expecting  to  carry  In  a 
big  way.  and  it  changes  the  rules  so  that 
more  people  can  vote.  Yet  those  same 
kinds  of  people  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  another  State,  and  we  end  up 
with  an  uneven  contest;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BA'yH,  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  from  happening  under 
the  present  rules,  is  there? 

Mr,  CURTIS,  The  difference  is  that 
they  vote  by  States  under  our  present 
program.  The  Stale  determUies  who  Is 
eligible  to  vote,  yet  here  we  are  commit- 
ting 50  States  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of 
one  adding  machine  tabulation,  and  at 
any  time  the  several  States  can  write 
their  own  rules  so  as  to  add  their  num- 
bers to  that  computation. 

Mr,  BA'yH,  Except  in  the  vital  areas, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  Congress  retains 

authority  for  uniformity 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Uniformity  of  what? 
Mr.  BAYH,  The  Senator  knows — resi- 
dency  

Mr. CURTIS,  Just  residency? 
Mr,  BAYH.  Congress  already  has  the 
power  to  act  in  relation  to  age  and  liter- 
acy That  question  is  before  the  Supreme 
Court  right  now  for  final  resolution.  So 
we  may.  In  effect,  already  have  a  uniform 
law  in  these  areas, 

Mr  CURTIS,  Did  I  not  imderstand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  if  the  1970  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  all  could  go  below  that  U  they 
wanted  to? 

Mr,  BA'YH.  Yes;  that  would  be  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Yes.  so  It  would  be  possi- 
ble for  States,  with  the  exception  of  resi- 
dency, to  write  their  own  rules  which  will 
result  In  a  number  of  votes  that  they  can 
cast  that  will  go  into  a  contest,  where 
other  States  have  a  more  restrictive  vot- 
ing requirement;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BA'yH,  Does  not  the  Senator  real- 
ize that  although  the  SUtes  have  flexi- 
bility to  do  what  they  please,  so  far  as 
some  of  the  SUte  offices  are  concerned, 
we  are  talking  about  the  election  of  the 
President,  a  Federal  officer  Congress  can, 
if  this  type  of  thing  gets  out  of  hand,  set 
uniform  provisions  across  the  board, 
Mr.  CURTIS,  As  to  what? 
Mr.  BAYH,  For  example,  suppose  the 

statute  is 

Mr,  CURTIS,  There  Is  no  such  lan- 
guage In  the  proposal.  We  have  the  right 


to  set  uniform  requirements  as  to  resi- 
dency  

Mr,  BAYH,  Would  the  Senator  please 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  CtJRTlB,  I  think  I  can  resUU  it. 
Is  it  true  tliat  under  the  Senators  pro- 
posal as  written,  the  SUtes  can  deter- 
mine who  eoiild  vote,  with  the  exception 
of  residency  requlremente.  and  thus 
could  have  a  greater  Input  or  "advan- 
tage" over  the  other  SUtes  that  had  a 
more  restrictive  set  of  qualifications  for 
voting? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Any  SUte  that  is  willing  to 
let  17-,  !«-,  15-,  14-,  13-.  12-year-olds 
vote  for  its  SUte  legislature  can  also  let 
these  same  people  vote  for  President,  The 
Founding  Fathers  showed  great  wisdom. 
I  think,  by  incorporating  that  same 
criteria  into  the  Constitution  so  far  as 
voting  for  Congress  was  concerned.  Thus 
I  think  the  question  has  worked  very 
well.  We  do  not  see  any  rash  of  people 
rushing  on  out  to  get  a  bigger  input  as 
to  who  should  vote  for  Congressmen.  I 
do  not  believe  that  will  happen,  because 
the  average  legislator  is  thinking  about 
who  will  vote  for  him,  I  do  not  think  we 
will  lower  the  barriers  as  promiscuously 
as  the  Senate  suggests. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana talked  about  12-.  13-,  and  14-year- 

Mr.  BA'yH.  I  was  Just  anticipating  the 

Senator's  next  question 

Mr,  CURTIS,  In  New  York  State,  or 
in  California,  if  we  took  their  rules.  If 
we  are  closer  to  18-  and  n-year-olds, 
they  can  vote;  there  would  be  nothing 
ridiculous  about  that,  but  the  Senator 
could  add  himdreds  of  thousands  of  votes. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  Senator  has 
written  some  rules  here  that  would  be 
uneven  so  tar  as  the  SUtes  are  concerned. 
My  next  question  Is  this.  Is  it  not  trae, 
to  make  the  Senator's  system  work  prop- 
erly, we  should  have  uniform  quallflca- 
Uons  for  voting  throughout  the  country? 
Mr,  BA'yH.  WeU.  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  as  I  think  I  have  said  twice 
already,  that  is  Just  about  what  we  have 
right  now.  I.  for  one.  would  be  willing  to 
permit  the  States  to  have  the  leeway  if 
the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act  is  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  If  that  is  upheld, 
then  we  wUl  have  established  the  right 
of  Congress  to  set  uniform  age  require- 
ments, and  to  establish  the  18-year-old 
age.  and  we  can  deny  them  the  right  to 
go  down  to  17,  We  have  established  the 
30-day  uniform  Federal  residency  law. 
We   have  stricken  from  the  books  all 
literacy  laws.  The  question  as  to  whether 
a  person  Is  an  alien.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  as  being  a  significant  problem, 

Mr,  CURTIS,  What  Is  the  answer  to 
my  question,  that  in  order  to  have  the 
Senator's  system  work,  we  should  have 
uniform  qualifications  for  voters 
throughout  all  the  States? 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr.  President  I  think  to 
have  this  resolution  work  properly.  It 
ought  to  have  the  provision  in  It  that 
the  SenatOT  from  Nebraska  refer*  to 
there, 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  evading  my  question, 

Mr.  BA'yH.  This  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  was  given  extensive  hearings 
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by  the  House  Judiciary  Commltue.  It 
was  gone  over  and  over.  We  tried  to  walk 
a  very  delicate  line  between  giving  the 
Slates  an  opportumty  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  local  customs  and  that 
tvpe  of  thing  and  yet  give  Congress 
authority  under  the  section  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  had  the  high 
privilege  of  hearing  a  lot  of  oratory  thU 
afternoon  about  the  equality  of  voting. 
We  will  hear  a  lot  more  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  in  which  we  will  be 
considering  this  measure  So.  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  if.  m  all  seriousness,  he 
feels  that  to  cany  out  this  proposal  he 
should  have  uniform  qualifications  for 
voters  throughout  all  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  the  question  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  s 
perseverance.  The  second  answer  and 
the  third  answer  will  be  the  same  as  the 
first. 

I  think  the  measure  deals  with  it  very 
well.  We  have  basic  uniformity  through- 
out the  country  and  provide  some  flexl- 
biUty  for  SUtcs.  If  it  geU  out  of  hand. 
we  have  the  authority  to  impose  the  type 
of  authority  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska says  he  supports. 
E)oes  that  concern  the  Senator? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  much  so.  I  think 
that  before  the  Senate  passes  on  it  and 
the  State  legislatures  consider  it  for  rati- 
fication, we  should  know  whether  we 
will  have  uniform  voting  requirements 
for  voters  throughout  the  country. 

That  may  be  a  good  thing.  But  I  think 
that  the  forthright  thing  to  do  Is  to 
take  a  position  on  that  so  that  we  know 
what  to  expect. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  will  read 
this  and  we  will  let  the  Record  stand. 
It  reads: 

Sfc-  3.  The  electors  of  Prealdent  and  Vice 
President  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qual- 
tficatlons  requlBlt«  for  electors  of  tbe  most 
numerous  branch  of  tlie  State  legislature. 
except  that  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  Prealdent.  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  prescribe  1«««  restrictive  residence  quaU- 
ncatlons  and  for  electors  of  Prealdent  and 
Vice  President  the  Congress  may  estabUah 
uniform  residence  quallflcatloni 
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That  is  rather  specific.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  question  about  what  that 
says.  That  says  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  feels  we  need. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ask 
another  question.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  got  an  answer  to  my  other  question. 

I  have  the  right  to  elicit  from  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  proposal  whether 
he  feels  there  ought  to  be  uniform  re- 
quirements for  voters  in  all  50  States 
to  Implement  the  type  of  proposal  he 
suggests. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  perseverance  of  the  Senator. 
I  think  I  have  answered  the  question. 
If  the  Senator  feels  that  the  answer  Is 
not  the  answer  the  Senator  la  seeking, 
that  Is  another  thing. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  permit  each 


State  to  set  the  same  qualifications  they 
set  for  their  State  legislature.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  establish  uniform  resi- 
dence qualifications.  U  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  goes  through,  we  have  established 
'iteracy  and  age  or  congressional  preiog- 
atHes  in  all  elections.  These  two  mat- 
ters are  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  because  he  supported  that  act. 
Beyond  that,  I  do  not  know  why  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Congress  to  go  ilirough 
all  of  these  minutiae  tavolvlng  local  and 
Sute  customs  Uiat  might  be  taken  mto 
consideration  in  determining  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Sute  legislature. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  As  a  former  member 
of  tho  State  legislature.  I  must  say  that 
I  think  a  lot  of  my  former  colleagues  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  were 
prot:ably  more  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ification of  the  voters  to  cast  votes  lor 
them  than  they  were  about  the  quaUfl- 
ci.tlons  of  the  voters  to  cast  votes  for  the 
President.  .     , 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  any 
concern  over  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  hordes  of  voters  who  would  be  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  the  President.  1  suggest 
that  that  same  horde  of  voters  would  be 
quallCed  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
State  legislatures. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  never 
referred  to  any  group  of  voters  as  a 
horde  of  voters.  I  have  stood  on  the  posi- 
tion that  U  we  choose  the  President  on 
one  tebulaUon  of  voters,  we  should  have 
th»  same  requlremenU  prevail  in  aU  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  determine  who 
is  eligible  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  merely  re- 
fers me  to  this  language.  I  am  not  crit- 
ical ot  him  as  an  mdlvidual.  But  I  do 
not  take  the  view  that  the  Senate  or 
the  people  of  the  country  generaUy  can- 
not an-swer  unUl  after  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Impose  uniform  rules. 

I  will  pass  that  and  ask  another 
question.  ,   ^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  evade  the  question  that  the 
Senator  persists  in  asking  I  think  I  have 
answered  It.  I  wUl  try  to  answer  it  again. 
I  think  that  the  language  proposed  in 
sectlcm  2  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  deals  with  the  criteria  im- 
posed by  each  State.  These  criteria  are 
the  criteria  applied  to  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature.  They 
are  the  same  criteria  that  have  been  ap- 
plied for  almost  200  years  in  the  election 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

In  the  area  of  age  and  literacy  tests, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  perfectly 
comfortable  with  uniformity.  I  can  see 
that  if  we  let  the  IS-year-olds  vote  in 
one  State  and  not  In  another.  It  would 
pose  a  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  poees  very  much  of  a  problem.  It  can- 
not be  likened  to  the  discrepancy  under 
our  present  system.  Certainly  It  caimot 
be  likened  to  voters  participating  in  their 
own  States  to  elect  Congressmen  or  a 
member  of  a  State  legislature.  All  voters 
participating  in  those  elections  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules. 

Here  we  have  a  proposal  for  a  method 
of  choosing  the  President,  and  on  the 


face  of  it  different  rules  will  be  applied 
to  different  voters  in  different  States  on 
an  uneven  basis. 

We  do  not  need  to  get  ridiculous  and 
suggest  that  we  are  proposing  that  the 
12-year-olds  vote.  Not  at  all.  However, 
the  life  Insurance  rule,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  while  ago.  says.  "If  you  are  closer 
to  18  than  you  are  to  17.  you  are  18."  If 
the  State  of  California  adopts  that  rule, 
they  would  probably  pick  up  votes  that 
would  be  greater  in  number  than  the  dif- 
ference In  some  of  these  elections.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  votes  It  would  In- 
volve. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  believe 
that  It  would  be  necessary  under  his  pro- 
posal to  have  Federal  registration  of 
voters? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  disturbs  me,  be- 
cause the  right  to  vole  must  be  preceded 
by  registration. 

If  one  State  can  adopt  one  procedure 
of  registration  and  another  State  can  l)e 
very,  very  la.x  in  its  rules  of  registration, 
it  makes  an  uneven  contest.  In  other 
words,  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
have  failed  to  distinguish  this  pomt 
about  voting  Jurisdiction,  where  all  the 
votes  which  are  to  be  tabulated  and 
counted,  must  have  within  that  Juris- 
diction equality  of  voter  qualifications 
and  equality  of  registration  laws  because 
they  are  competing  against  each  other. 
It  Is  totally  inconceivable  that  we  would 
have  before  us  a  proposal  suggesting  that 
we  choose  a  President  by  tabulaUng  the 
total  vote  In  one  pool,  one  adding  ma- 
chme  tabulation,  if  you  choose,  when 
the  different  States  could  have  different 
rules  to  decide  who  was  going  to  vote 
and  they  would  have  different  rules, 
different  methods  as  to  who  would  regis- 
ter and  how  registration  would  be  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  President.  II  you  are  going  to  have 
that  all  one  Jurisdiction,  one  voting  ar- 
rangement, you  must  have  uniformity. 
Before  this  debate  Is  over  I  hope  the 
proponents  will  tell  us  something  about 
the  national  registration  of  voters  that 
they  propose.  I  think  that  Is  pertinent 
here. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  not  found 
one  word  in  that  measure  that  talks 
about  national  registration.  The  patience 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  im- 
limited.  If  the  Senator  can  find  one  word 
about  national  voter  registration,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  knows  there 
is  nothing  In  there. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Why  does  the  Senator 
blatantly  suggest  the  sponsors  are  for 
national  reglstraUon?  If  the  Senator  Is 
for  national  registration,  let  him  offer 
such  a  proposal.  But  I  understand  he  Is 
not  for  national  registration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  my  point.  The 
Senator  Is  suggesting  a  nationwide  con- 
test without  a  nationwide  set  of  rules  as 
to  who  would  vote  or  how  they  would 
register. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Because  the  Senator  feels 
there  should  be  a  national  registration 
provision.  I  think  It  Is  unfair  for  him  to 
suggest  that  I  suggested  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  could  have  the  reporter 
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read  what  the  Senator  said.  A  moment 
ago  the  Senator  said  the  proponents 
should  discuss  the  questions  about  the 
national  registration  plan  they  are  pro- 
posing. .        . 

Mr  CURTIS.  No;  the  national  regis- 
tration plan  to  carry  out  what  they  have 
proposed.  ,   ,  j 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  due  respect.  I  do 
not  think  that  will  be  necessary. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  think  It  wUl  after  the 
Senator  thinks  It  over.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  Senator  would  seriously 
contend  that  voters  partlcipatmg  In  the 
same  contest  to  be  decided  by  the  same 
totals  should  not  have  the  same  ground 
rules  m  aU  the  States.  Therefore.  I  think 
the  quesuon  is  pertinent  as  to  the  think- 
ing of  the  proponents  of  this  measure. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  generous 
In  yielding.  I  do  want  to  say  one  thing: 
then  I  wlU  yield  the  floor. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  understood  by 
anyone  in  the  country  that  we  have  on 
one  side  a  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  on  the  other  side  an  evil  system 
where   individuals'   votes  count  dlBer- 
enUv  What  we  have  is  a  federal  system 
of  50  sovereign  States,  and  there  is  not 
an  argument  made  here  today  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President,  and  each 
man  having  the  same  vote,  that  could 
not  be  applied  to  Uie  election  ot  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. There  are  Senators  serving  in  this 
body  who  are  here  by  reason  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  votes  or  very  few  total 
votes  in  their  States.  There  are  other 
Senators  here  who  have  the  mandate  of 
miUions  of  people.  That  is  part  of  our 
federal  system.  Just  as  the  States  have 
=       equal  representaUon  In  the  Senate  and 
5       representation  In  the  House  based  on 
population,  our  coimto'  has  chosen  a  fed- 
eral system  and  the  countmg  of  the  votes 
for  the  election  of  the  President  is  a  blend 
of  those  two  things.  No  man  can  insist  on 
one  man,  one  vote  for  the  choosing  of  a 
President  and  thus  wipe  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sovereign  States  and  at  a 
later  time  come  in  and  defend  equal  rep- 
resentation of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  why  I  have  referred  to  the  ex- 
citement that  has  been  raised  about  a 
possible  contest  last  election  when  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  was  In  the  race.  Instead 
of  dealing  only  with  better  and  more 
modern  methods  of  dealing  with  such  a 
contest  if  no  one  gets  a  majority,  we  have 
before  us  a  proposal  to  change  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  the  country,  to  wit, 
the  abandonment  of  our  federal  system 
ending  of  the  election  of  the  President 
through  State  acUon.  At  the  present  time 
every  State  has  as  many  electoral  votes 
as   has  Senators   and  RcprescntaUves. 
That  is  our  system.  There  has  not  been 
an  argument  made  that  that  has  not 
worked  well.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  method  of  how  we  determine  the  con- 
test If  no  one  receives  a  majority.  We 
can  deal  with  any  questions  mvolving 
electors  if  we  keep  them  and  the  system 
of  voting  according  to  the  way  the  States 
vote.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  we  change 
our  basic  system  in  choostag  a  President. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  been  very  gracious 
In  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  this  opportunity  to  share  views 
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with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska.  I  would  like  the  Reco«d  to 
show  I  do  not  believe  that  my  earUer  re- 
marks could  accurately  be  described  as 
being  uncritical  of  the  way  the  system 
has  worked.  The  item  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  expressed  con- 
cern.'the  possibUlty  tliat  no  candidate 
would  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  on  election  day.  is  Just  Incidental 
compared  to  the  real  problem  that  the 
people  now  do  not  vote  directly  for  their 
President:  they  vote  for  electors  who  are 
free  to  ignore  their  vote.  As  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  described,  all 
votes  are  not  counted  the  same  way, 
some  are  not  counted,  and  some  are  cast 
for  candidates  not  Usted. 

There  is  no  need  to  pursue  this  matter 
at  great  length.  We  have  discussed  at 
considerable  length  our  desire  to  strive 
for  equality. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  North  Car- 
olina must  have  felt  in  1968,  particularly 
those  who  cast  their  votes  for  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States,  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  The  only  way  one  could  vote 
for  Richard  NUon  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina  was 
to  vote  for  the  Republican  elector.  If  a 
citizen  wanted  to  vote  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey he  could  vote  for  that  elector. 
If  he  wanted  to  vote  for  Wallace,  he  could 
vote  for  that  elector.  But  if  he  were  a 
dues-paymg  Republican  In  1968,  the  only 
way  he  could  express  his  vote  for  NUon 
m  that  election  was  to  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican elector. 

How  would  that  person  feel  when  he 
suddenly  learned  that  the  man  he  had 
voted  for  as  the  Republican  elector  had 
gone  to  the  State  capital  and  cast  tliat 
vote  for  Wallace,  totally  disfranchising 
the  Republican  voters  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  CaroUna? 

I  point  that  out  as  an  actual  malfunc- 
tion of  the  system  we  have  today.  We  do 
not  have  to  resort  to  hypothetlcals  of 
what  may  have  happened  or  what  could 
have  happened.  We  looked  at  the  way 
the  system  now  functions  and  found 
It  wanting.  ^^    „ 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  moment,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  BellmonK  who,  I  may 
point  out,  was  one  of  the  original,  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Associations  Commission  on  Elec- 
toral Reform,  have  made  our  proposals. 
I  am  looking  forward,  hopefully  in  the 
near  future,  to  hearing  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  describe  the  tortuous  process 
that  the  Commission  went  through  and 
the  studies  and  processes  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  a  former  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  went  through 
m  his  own  mind. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  direct  election 
proposal  Is  one.  It  seems  to  me.  that  em- 
braces a  broad  range  of  party  and  phi- 
losophy and  Is  geographicaUy  dispersed, 
for  one  basic  reason.  It  comes  closest 
to  solving  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  It  is  not  perfect,  as  I  have  said  two 
or  three  Umes.  It  comes  the  closest  to 
perfecUon.  we  think.  It  Is  the  only  one 
that  gives  the  people  the  right  to  vote 


for  their  President  and  Vice  President. 
It  Is  the  only  proposal  that  counts  each 
vote  equally.  It  Is  the  only  one  that 
guarantees  that  the  candidate  who  gets 
the  most  votes  in  the  election  will  win 
the  election. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. .  ^.      . 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

On  tomorrow,  assuming  I  gain  rec- 
ognition. I  mtend  to  have  further  state- 
ments of  my  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

I  think  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  that  confronts  the 
public  and  the  need  of  fine-tuning  our 
electoral  sjstem. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
me  te  reiterate  what  I  said  tiefore.  I  hope 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  several  con- 
siderations which  are  mvolved  In  this 
debate.  There  are  several,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  method  of  Implementing 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  direct  popular  vote. 

I  disagree  with  our  distinguished  Junior 
colleague  from  Nebraska  when  he  ta- 
dlcates.  as  I  understood  him,  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  would  destroy  the 
federal  system  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  several  States 
now  prescribe  the  method  by  which  the 
electors  wUl  be  elected  and  the  electors 
in  turn  will  elect  the  President. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  I  provides 
nothing  as  to  whether  the  States  pro- 
vide for  the  certification  of  their  returns 
to  the  State  boards  of  election,  the  leg- 
islatures, or  otherwise.  It  provides  noth- 
ing with  respect  to  national  registration 
of  voters  or  national  uniformity  of  vot- 
ing requlremenU;  and,  very  properly,  in 
my  Judgment,  leaves  it  to  this  and  future 
Congresses  to  decide  the  method  of  Im- 
plementation according  to  their  Judg- 
ment at  that  time. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  noth- 
ing contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1.  In  the  judgment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  detracts  in  one  iota 
from  the  nature  and  strength  of  federal- 
ism to  the  United  States.  The  one  im- 
mutable argument  that  I  have  not  heard 
attacked  today  is  that  nothing  else  except 
direct  popular  voting  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  provides  equality  of 
the  vote  of  every  man  to  that  of  every 
other  man.  . 

I  think  it  is  fundamental  to  this  ae- 
bate  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
proposition  that  nothing  will  subvert  the 
nature  of  equality  In  this  field  at  this 
tihie.  ,  ^, 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Indiana  for 
affording  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  random  remarks  from  time  to  time. 
I  look  forward  to  continuing  my  partici- 
pation in  this  debate  as  It  progresses. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
the  enlightenment  that  he  has  brought 
to  this  debate.  He  Is  a  long-time  student 
ot  this  problem,  as  I  am.  He  expresses, 
in  a  very  articulate  and  convincing  man- 
ner, the  real  need.  He  also  points  out 
that,  although  some  persons  would  sug- 
gest we  are  Interjecting  some  foreign 
mechanism  into  the  American  electoral 
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system,  in  fact  we  aie  trying  to  make 
consistent  with  the  rest  ol  the  elecUons 
In  the  country  that  part  of  the  electoral 
process  that  is  inconsistent. 

1  think  «e  wlU  be  successful.  We  have 
had  a  warning.  I  hope  we  will  heed  the 
warning  bell  and  take  acUon. 

I  appreciate  the  contributions  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  other  Senators  who 
have  helped  and  who  will  help  in  this 
matter.  Because  of  their  perseverance.  I 
Uiink.  and  I  hope,  we  will  be  successful. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  HROSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  witnesses  in  our 
series  of  hearings  on  the^pending  resolu- 
tion while  it  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  Mr.  Charles 
Black  Henry  Luce  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  the  Yale  Law  School.  He 
stated: 

1  tlilnk  a  cMe  can  be  made  tor  tht  propo- 
siuoa  that  tbla  amendment,  U  it  puaa.  will 
b«  ihe  most  deeply  radical  Mnendment  wblcb 
baa  ever  entered  the  ConatltuOon  of  the 
UUted  States. 
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Mr.  President,  diulng  the  9l5t  Con- 
gress we  in  the  Senate  have  considered 
many  extremely  Important  Issues — ABM. 
ovir  continuing  presence  In  Vietnam. 
crime  legislation,  postal  reorganliaUon. 
tax  reform,  to  name  Just  a  few— but 
not  one  of  these  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  as 
vital  to  the  continued  existence  of  this 
Nation  as  we  know  it  as  the  issue  we 
now  take  it — constitutional  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  select  our  Chief 
Executive. 

For  180  years  our  system  of  electing 
our  Presidents  has  worked  extremely 
well.  In  the  main  we  have  chosen  wise 
and  capable  leaders,  quite  often  great 
and  prescient  ones.  It  is  no  accident  that 
this  has  come  about.  Our  present  elec- 
toral coUege  method  for  selecting  the 
President  guarantees  a  leader  who  has 
a  true  mandate  to  govern:  a  man  who 
has  the  majority  of  the  votes  In  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  behind  him. 

The  framers.  in  creating  the  college, 
sought  an  instrument  which  would  give 
the  States  as  well  as  the  people  a  say 
in  the  choice  of  our  Presidents,  an  In- 
strument  which   would   carry   out   the 
general  Federal  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Just  how  wise  their  selection 
was  can  be  seen  In  the  46  times  we  have 
chosen  the  Chief  ExecuUve  and  the  46 
times   power  has  changed   hands   efll- 
clently  and  peacefully.  What  other  na- 
tion on  earth  can  make  that  claim?  Not 
once  has  a  constitutional  crisis  arisen: 
not  once  has  the  legitimacy  of  the  new 
Government  been  challenged.  In  large 
measure  we  owe  our  sUble  Government 
and    our    unparalleled    prosperity    and 
well-being  to  this  smooth  transition  from 
one  President  to  another;  often  from  one 
of  OUT  great  political  parties  to  another. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  the 
present  electoral  college  system  Is  not 
the  perfect  or  ideal  method  for  choosing 
our  Chief  Executive. 

To  this  I  believe  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment. I  happen  to  be  one  who  has  sug- 
gested some  changes  In  the  coUege.  For 
many  years  now  I  have  Joined  with  many 


of  my  colleagues  in  looking  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  winner-take-all  method  of 
electoral  vote  counting.  Ten  years  ago  I 
first  testified  on  this  Question  to  the  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee upon  which  I  now  sit.  Since  that 
time  that  subcommittee  has  earnestly 
sought  to  find  a  proper  manner  in  which 
to  amend  the  present  system.  Some  of 
us  have  favored  the  district  plan,  others 
the  proporUonal.  others  the  automaUc. 
whUe  still  others  favor  the  plan  before 
us  today :  direct  election  without  any  In- 
tervening electoral  colege  at  all  and  with- 
out any  intervening  State  entitles. 

I  am  certain  that  all  those  who  cham- 
pion one  plan  or  another  believe  they  do 
so  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
uppermost  in  their  minds. 

But.  in  all  seriousness  and  aU  candor, 
I  must  say  that  those  who  espouse  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  are 
wrong  if  they  believe  this  plan  Is  best  for 
this  Nation.  II  Is  the  most  mischievous 
and  dangerous  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  has  ever  received  serious  con- 
sideraUcn  by  the  Congress. 

To  adopt  it  would  be  to  set  out  on  a 
vast  uncharted  sea.  with  no  guarantee 
that  the  slightest  political  breeze  might 
not  capsize  and  destroy  our  ship  of  sute. 
During  discussion  on  this  resolution  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
concerning  the  dangerous  consequences 
that  adoption  of  this  plan  may  have  for 
this  Nation. 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
which  accompanies  this  resolution,  six 
senior  members  from  both  parties  have 
Included  a  minority  report  which  is  on 
each  Senator's  desk  today.  I  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  that  report  with 
special  care  and  then  compare  it  with  the 
views  of  the  majority.  Which  is  the  most 
persuasive?  I  earnestly  believe  that  a  fair 
reading  of  the  entire  document  will  con- 
vince many  that  the  minority  has  carried 
the  day. 

Those  who  seek  to  alter  our  Constitu- 
tion have  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
that  there  Is  a  legitimate  need  for  change 
and  that  their  proposed  substitute  is  an 
Improvement  over  the  original.  I  do  not 
believe  that  those  who  champion  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  today  have  success- 
fully carried  that  heavy  burden. 

In  our  report  we  suggest  that  direct 
election  of  the  President  would; 

Destroy  the  two  party  system  and  en- 
courage the  formation  of  a  host  of  splin- 
ter parties: 

Undermine  the  federal  system  by  re- 
moving the  States  as  8tat«  from  the 
electoral  process: 

Remove  an  indispensable  Institutional 
support  for  the  separation  of  powers ; 

Radicalize  popular  opinion  and  en- 
danger the  rights  of  all  minorities  by 
removing  incentives  to  compromise: 

Create  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
electoral  fraud: 

Lead  to  interminable  electoral  recounts 
and  challenges ; 

Necessitate  national  direction  and  con- 
trol of  every  aspect  of  the  electoral 
process. 

Each  of  these  seven  consequences  of 
direct  election  seem  to  me  to  pose  grave 
dangers  to  our  system  of  government 


as  we  have  it  today.  Many  of  us 
shall  be  most  anxious  to  see  if  the  sup- 
porters of  direct  elecUon  answer  these 
indictments  of  their  proposal.  We  do 
not  believe  that  It  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily. Just  as  we  do  not  believe  that 
under  a  system  of  direct  election  of  the 
President,  our  federal  form  of  goverr.- 
ment  can  survive.  Doomsday  language  Is 
not  popular  but  sometimes  It  is  essential. 
I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  those  times. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  overstate  the  case 
against  direct  election. 

As  one  eminent  scholar  of  Jurispru- 
dence told  our  committee — I  opened  my 
remarks  with  this  quowtlon.  but  it  Is  so 
ImporUnt  that  I  am  going  to  repeat  it: 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  propo- 
BlUon  that  direct  election.  If  it  paasea.  will 
be  the  meet  deeply  radical  amendment 
which  h«»  ever  entered  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  St&tee. 


Mr.  President,  those  who  advocate  di- 
rect election  assume  that  our  political 
system  will  remain  basically  unchanged 
if  this  resolution  Ls  adopted.  That  as- 
sumption is  totally  unwarranted.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  completely  different  electoral 
system  cannot  help  but  affect  profoundly 
the  political  institutions  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  present  arrangement.  We 
began  with  the  electoral  college  system 
and  the  Presidency:  our  political  insti- 
tutions, customs,  and  traditions  came 
later.  Now  to  destroy  the  keystone  is  to 
remove  the  underpinnings  from  oiir  en- 
tire political  structure. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, like  the  sUtement  of  the  propo- 
sition Itself  In  the  minority  report,  is 
dlsarmlngly  short  and  succinct.  On  the 
surface  the  change  Is  made  to  appear 
simple  and  reasonable.  Direct  election  Is 
touted  as  a  panacea  which  will  sweep 
away  all  the  obsolete  and  antiquated  fea- 
tures of  the  present  system.  It  promises 
to  erect  a  shiny  perfection  In  its  stead 
where  the  voters  will  have  direct  and 
final  control  over  who  occupies  the  White 
House  through  the  simple  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  ballot  box. 

Those  who  oppose  this  fundamental 
change  will  seek  to  show  the  churning 
turmoU  which  will  occur  below  the  sur- 
face should  this  proposal  be  adopted. 

As  an  American.  I  am  deeply  com- 
mitted to  preserving  our  present  form 
of  government  against  any  challenge.  As 
a  Nebraskan.  I  am  committed  also  to  do 
those  things  which  are  in  the  best  Inter- 
est of  my  State.  Direct  election  would,  in 
my  opinion,  lead  to  a  new  form  of  tyr- 
anny which  would  number  Nebraska  and 
other  less  populous  State?  among  its  vic- 
tims. Thirty-four  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia — more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  primary  governmental  Jurisdictions 
in  this  Nation — would  be  adversely  af- 
fected should  direct  election  be  approved 
I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  p3U5e  for  a  mo- 
ment and  consider  whether  this  resolu- 
tion Is  in  the  best  intere.'ts  of  this  Nation 
and  their  States.  I  believe  their  answer 
must  be  negative. 

In  addition  to  all  the  problems  which 
could  be  created  by  the  adoption  of  the 
direct  election  amendment,  there  Is  one 
very  practical  consequence  wliich  should 
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be  considered.  That  Is  the  very  real  like- 
lihood—in fact.  I  would  say  virtual  cer- 
tainty—that direct  election  would  never 
be  ratified  hy  the  requisite  number  of 
States. 

After  Congress  has  approved  any 
amendment,  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths,  or  38.  States  must  ratify  it. 
There  are  in  this  NaUon  99  SUte  legis- 
lative bodies— every  State  having  two 
except  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  which 
has  only  one.  Therefore.  Just  IS  houses 
of  the  sute  legislatures  which  refuse 
to  approve  the  amendment  could  end 
any  chance  of  electoral  college  reform. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that 
many  more  than  13  would  fall  to  regis- 
ter their  approval,  especially  In  light  of 
the  SUtement  made  earlier  in  these  re- 
marks that  34  SUtes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  lose  voting  power  under 
tlie  direct  election  proposal. 

Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  use  this 
time  to  work  on  and  approve  a  revision 
of  the  present  electoral  coUege  system 
which  has  a  substantial  chance  of  ratlfl- 
caUon?  Those  of  us  who  are  serious  In 
our  desire  for  reform  believe  that  such 
a  course  would  be  more  useful  and  more 
pradent. 

It  could  be  accomplished.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, by  first  abolishing  the  electoral 
college,  or  at  least  by  removing  from  the 
electors  the  personal  discretion  now 
vested  In  them  as  to  the  candidates  for 
whom  they  can  vote:  and  second,  by 
devising  a  different  system  for  resolving 
college  deadlocks,  perhaps  substituting  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  Instead  of  giv- 
ing each  sute  one  yotc  in  the  body  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  Intend  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  before  the  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  pending  proposal 


Is  concluded.  At  a  later  time.  I  shall  ex- 
pand on  the  points  I  have  alluded  to  to- 
day. Those  of  us  who  perceive  a  grave 
danger  In  this  proposed  amendment  in- 
tend to  brmg  before  the  Senate  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  and  learned  opinion  to 
support  our  case.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that,  in  the  end.  direct  elecUon  will  be 
rejected.  ,    .     .. ,, 

Mr  President,  let  me  conclude  this 
opening  stotement  by  saying  that  before 
we  reject  the  electoral  coUege  and  180 
years  of  testing.  adapUUon.  and  sU- 
bUity  let  us  make  cerUin  that  what  we 
erect  in  Ita  stead  is  an  Improvement  on 
the  old.  Direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  Is  not  an  Improvement;  It 
could  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor- 
Mr  BATH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  Interest  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  de- 
scribed the  opposing  pa-iiUon  expressed 
in  the  minority  views  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I.  too,  am 
hopeful  that  Senators  wUl  look  at  the 
majority  and  minority  views  and  base 
their  judgments  on  the  relevant  argu- 
ments presented  therein. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  QRirrni).  who  had  the  foresight  to 
conduct  a  poU  of  State  legislators,  would 
let  us  have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking 
relative  to  what  the  legislators  might  do. 
I  must  say  that  I  hope  the  Senate  wUl 
not  base  its  Judgment  on  what  any  one 
Senator  or,  indeed,  more  than  one  Sena- 
tor might  anticipate  a  SUte  legislature 
might  do  or  not  do  on  this  matter.  It  is 
rather  riskv  business  to  base  our  Judg- 
ment on  something  that  cerulnly  is  not 
scientifically  proved,  if  there  Is  any  evi- 
dence of  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not 
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want  to  interfere  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  done,  but  he  might 
give  us  some  background  on  what  he 
found  when  he  took  the  leadership  in 
this  field  and  poUed  SUte  legislators. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
this  way:  It  Is  true  that  during  several 
weeks  preceding  August  7,  1969,  my  office 
did  undertake  to  conduct  a  survey  among 
SUte  legislators  in  27  SUtes.  We  selected 
27  SUtes  having  the  smaUest  population. 
SUtes  which  had  the  most  to  lose 
through  the  adoption  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal.  We  put  to  each  SUte  leg- 
islator the  question  whether  he.  indi- 
vidually, would  vote  in  his  SUte  le«iaU- 
ture  to  ratify  a  direct  popular  election 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution.  We 
also  asked,  whether  he  would  vote  to 
ratify  a  proportional  plan  or  a  district 
plan,  which  were  and  are  the  other  two 
major  alternatives. 

I  must  say  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  been  reluctant  to 
support  the  direct  election  plan  because 
he  had  assumed  prior  to  the  survey  that 
the  direct  election  proposal  would  not 
have  a  chance  for  ratification. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  present  system 
of  electing  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  does  need  reform.  Prior  to  the 
survey  I  leaned  in  the  direction  of  favor- 
ing the  proportional  plan  because  I  felt 
that  it  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
ratification  by  the  several  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire which  I  sent  to  each  SUte  legisla- 
tor in  the  27  SUtes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo,  as  foUows: 
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Mr  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
surprise  and  great  Interest,  there  were 
only  two  States  in  which  less  llian  a  ma- 
jority ol  those  responding  Indicated  they 
would  ratify  the  direct  election  plan:  and 
luithennore,  to  my  surprise  and  great 
interest.  I  iound  that  the  proportional 
plan  and  the  district  plan  alternatives 
enjoyed  less  support  among  the  indi- 
vidual Slate  legislators  than  the  direct 
elecUon  proposal. 

So  among  the  three,  at  least  at  that 
particular  suge  in  debate  in  Aiwusl 
1969  it  appeared  clear  to  me  that  il  re- 
form were  to  be  based  on  any  of  the  three 
proposals.  lh»  best  chance  to  achieve 
ratiflcallon  was  through  the  route  of  the 
direct  elecUon  plan  rather  than  approval 
by  Congress  of  either  the  proportional  or 
the  district  plan. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  State  legislators  has  changed 
since  August  1969.  although  I  recognize 
that  a  considerable  period  of  time  has 
elapsed. 

I  hope  that  this  informaUon  will  be  ol 
assistance  during  the  debate. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
permitting  me  to  Impose  upon  him.  As  I 
suted  In  my  earUer.  prepared  remarlts. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  made  a 
sifrmficant  contribution  toward  putting 
tms  question  in  proper  perspective.  We 
can  all  speculate— mdeed.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
it    as  I  am  sure  he  has  menUoned — but 
there  U  really  no  way  of  knowing  how 
legislators  who  are  to  be  elected  In  1970 
will  vote  in  1971.  I  have  had  8  years- 
experience  as  a  SUte  legislator,  but  I  do 
not  think  State  legislators  are  a  unique 
breed  I  think  they  pretty  well  represent 
their  constituencies   Although  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hbdska)  would 
be  the  first  to  take  Issue  -.ith  me.  I  just 
cannot  conceive  of   a  StaU   legislator 
making  such  an  important  judgment  on 
this  question  by  some  sort  of  malhe- 
maUcal  formula.  When  80  percent  of  the 
people  of  a  Stat*  feel  that  something 
ought  to  be  done.  I  think  there  Is  a 
reasonable  chance  that  the  State  legis- 
lature will  respond,  just  as  I  think  there 
Is  a  reasonable  chance  that  this  body 
will  respond,  as  the  House  has  already 
responded,  because  this  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

I  should  Uke  to  quote  a  statement 
made  by  our  lovely  lady  coUeague.  who 
has  put  this  proposal  in  exacUy  Uic  right 
perspective.  The  dlsUngulshed  Senator 
from  Maine  iMrs.  Smith)  .  who  has  been 
a  longtime  supporter  of  direct  elect  on. 
said  about  what  might  happen  If  this 
proposal  is  agreed  to: 

The  loremort  objection  to  the  popular 
election  vote  propoMl  1.1  tlimt  under  It  the 
BnaU  population  States  like  my  own  State 
0«  Mame  would  ioee  proportlonil  power  to  the 
Urge  population  States. 

My  answer  to  thst  argument  Is  thst  It  Is 
the  wm  ot  U>e  people— the  wUl  of  »  majority 
of  the  voters— rsther  than  the  proportional 
power  oJ  any  Stele  thit  Is  lmport»nt  snd  that 
shoula  prevsll— the  people  should  not  be  sec- 
ondary and  subservient  to  the  States. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  put 
It  very  well.  Interestingly  enough,  if  we 
go  down  the  list  of  some  40  cosponsors. 
we  nnd  the  names  of  both  the  Senators 
from  Maine,  both  the  Senators  from 


Rhode  Island,  one  Senator  from  Alaska, 
one  Senator  from  HawaU,  both  Senators 
from  Montana,  and  one  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  indlcaUon  that  they  are  concerned 
about  supportmg  direct  elecUon  while 
being  from  a  small  State. 

I  respect  the  Judgment  of  anyone  who 
looks  at  the  matter  diflerenUy.  But  I 
think  that  basically  most  Senators  wUl 
look  at  this  Situation  from  the  best  In- 
terests of  their  country  and  not  try  to 
figure  out  whether  they  are  losing  a 
proporUonate  share  ol  their  influence  m 
the  electoral  college.  parUcularly  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  very  real 
and  pracacal  consequence  of  the  umt 
rule  and  how  this  is  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  the  large  States.  I  think  that 
sometimes  the  large  Sutes  have  an  ad- 
vantage and  sometimes  the  small  States 
have  an  advantage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  to  play 
this  electoral  roulette  business  and  hope 
that  everyone  comes  out  well. 

I  must  sa>-  that  as  I  listened  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
my  recoUectlon  of  history  is  a  bit  differ- 
ent than  his.  I  think  that  we  can  look 
back  and  see  some  malfunctions  and  con- 
sUtutional  crises  that  developed  under 
this  system.  We  can  see  some  very  near 
misses. 

Thank  God  for  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  we  are  grateful  for  their  wlsdoin. 
but  it  was  not  infinite  wisdom.  And  u 
there  was  one  area  m  which  they  did  not 
have  foresight,  it  was  in  the  way  m  which 
Uiey  drafted  the  electoral  coUege  system. 
It  is  not  funcUoning  today  in  the  way  m 
which  they  intended  to  have  it  function. 
Although  the  ConsUtutlon  was  not 
finaUy  concurred  in  by  the  r«l>ii«'« 
number  of  SUtes  until  late  in  the  18Ui 
century,  by  1804  we  had  the  12th  amend- 
ment to  the  ConstituUon  which  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  constitutional  crisis 
brought  on  In  1800  by  the  very  electoral 
college  which,  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  has  never  subjected  us 
to  a  constitutional  crisis. 

The  John  Qmncy  Adams-Andrew 
Jackson  race  to  1824,  In  my  Judgment, 
came  very  close  to  presenting  us  with  a 
constituUonal  crisis. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  call  the  Tllden- 
Hayes  matter  anything  but  a  constitu- 
Uonal crisis.  We  ended  up  by  choosing  a 
man  as  President  who  had  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponent. 

In  194B,  U  there  had  been  a  change  of 
30  000  votes,  we  would  have  sent  to  the 
WhiU  House  a  man  with  an  electoral 
majority  but  with  2  million  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponent. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pened In  1988. 

If  we  take  the  situation  in  1948  and 
apply  it  to  19-2  or  1976.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  we  would  have  chaos  that 
would  be  unparalleled  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  expect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  an  eflecUve  leader  If 
he  had  2  million  votes  less  than  the  man 
he  was  running  against. 

Those  are  not  isolated  examples  of 
what  could  happen.  Those  things  very 
nearly  did  happen.  Those  are  numbers 
that  actually  did  result.  We  have  had 
what  I  feel  were  malfunctions  of  the  sys- 


tem which  I  alluded  to  in  my  earUer  re- 
marks. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows. 
I  strongly  disagree  with  his  feeling  that 
this  would  destroy  the  two-party  system. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  would  strengUien  it. 
It  b  the  only  plan  that  would  guarantee 
to  the  Democratic  or  RepubUcan  pre- 
cinct workers  that  they  should  get  out 
and  hustle  the  votes  because  the  votes 
wUl  count.  Sometimes  they  do  not  count. 
SomeUmes  they  count  for  the  person  for 
whom  the  voters  did  not  vote. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  strengthen  our 
two-party  system  is  to  assure  the  men 
and  women  who  work  at  the  grass  roots 
level  that  the  direct  election  system  does 
bear  fruit  and  that  Uiey  should  go  out 
and  get  the  votes. 

I  will  not  go  down  the  pomt-by-point 
todlctraent  given  so  eloquently  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  However,  later 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
liistorians  say  happened  in  Philadelphia. 
I  was  not  there  and  no  other  Senator  was 
there.  We  do  not  know . 

Most  historians  say  that  the  electoral 
college  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "grand 
compromise.'  As  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  pointed  out.  the  "grand  com- 
promise" established  Uie  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  electoral  college.  The  mat- 
ter of  fraud,  recount,  cliallenges,  and 
national  control  were  dealt  with  earlier. 
Rather  than  delay  the  Senate  any 
longer  at  this  time  by  going  over  the 
same  ground  a  second  time.  I  will  wait 
until  later. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  are  in  agreement  on  one  point. 
There  will  be  ample  time  during  which 
we  can  knock  down  each  others  argu- 
ments. 

I  would  imagine  that  if  the  argumenU 
advanced  on  both  sides  are  all  knocked 
down,  we  would  find  that  those  who  want 
very  drastically  to  change  our  Constitu- 
tion had  not  met  their  burden  of  proof. 
With  reference  to  1804  when  the  12th 
amendment  was  adopted,  it  must  be  said 
that  that  amendment  left  untouched  and 
unchallenged  and  fully  eHecUve  the  as- 
signment of  a  given  number  of  electoral 
votes  to  each  State.  Indeed,  I  find  it  strik- 
ing that,  even  though  there  was  an  un- 
anticipated tie  in  the  electoral  vote  In 
1800.  no  one  dared  to  suggest  In  the  dis- 
cussion over  the  12th  amendment  that 
the  concept  of  electoral  votes  be  destroy- 
ed. The  12th  amendment  is  striktog  proof 
that  the  electoral  system  can  be  intel- 
ligent^ reformed  when  necessity  requires 
it,  without  destroying  the  system  alto- 
gether. 

Now  then  as  to  the  Idea  that  State 
legislatures  are  not  Judged  by  a  strict 
mathematical  formula  of  approval  or 
disapproval  on  the  pending  amendment, 
let  me  suggest  this  very  simple  statistic. 
It  Is  something  that  U>  gotog  to  interest 
every  one  of  the  legislatures  of  the  less 
populous  States.  Each  one  of  the  lesa 
populous  States  has  a  larger  agricul- 
tural orientation  than  Industrial.  Some 
of  the  larger  States,  like  Indiana,  have  a 
vast  orientation  toward  the  agricultural 
votes  of  their  SUte. 

List  Saturday,  a  preliminary  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  pub- 


lished It  showed  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion in  1960  was  roughly  15  million  peo- 
ple The  report  for  1970  shows  10  million 
people— a  reducUon  of  5  mUlion  people 
or  33  Ml  percent. 

Are  we  to  think  that  the  legislatures 
and  the  legislators  of  those  States— «nd 
we  can  lust  Imagine  that  tremendous 
bread  basket  area  In  the  Midwest-are 
going  to  look  at  those  figures  and  say, 
"We  wiU  concede  to  these  heavily  popu- 
toted  States  with  metropolitan  areas-- 
conceivably  not  more  than  a  dozen  ot 
them— the  power  to  overrule  any  sem- 
blance of  choice  we  have?" 
I   think  not. 

They  have  a  little  leverage  power  now. 
Nebraska  has  a  total  of  three  Repre- 
sentaUves  plus  two  Senators.  It  is  not 
enough  to  dominate  but  it  is  enough  to 
neutralize  and  contato  in  a  reasonable 
way  any  excesses  that  might  be  pracUced 
upon  the  less  populous  SUtes  by  the 
more  populous  SUtes.  That  would  not 
appeal  to  those  who  seek  strict  mathe- 
matical equality:  but  it  appeals  to  us 
as  a  matter  of  survival. 

We  know  the  relative  position  of  the 
farm  bloc  25  years  ago  and  30  years  ago, 
and  the  position  now.  It  used  to  be  big 
and  it  used  to  be  influential:  it  no  longer 
is  We  who  come  from  SUtes  compris- 
ing the  farm  bloc  no  longer  have  the 
power  we  used  to  have.  It  is  a  batUe 
now  to  get  a  sensible  farm  plan  and  have 
it  adopted,  particularly  in  the  other  body. 
The  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  situation  in  a  reasonably 
effecUve  way  has  been  to  adopt  such 
features  as  appeal  to  metropoliUn  areas 
such  as  food  sUmp  plans  and  the  free 
distribution  of  food  to  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, and  the  hungry  and  to  say,  "We 
will  do  this  much  for  your  people  but 
you  will  have  to  do  these  things  which 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  agricultural 
population  in  order  that  that  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation  can  continue  to  re- 
main  economically  feasible." 

That  Is  the  only  way  we  have  been 
able  to  do  it.  Given  the  impact  of  the 
heavily  populated  areas,  this  minority 
will  be  .shunted  to  one  side  and  its  impact 
destroyed.  That  is  not  the  only  minority. 
There  are  many  minorities  in  America: 
the  poor,  the  black,  the  yellow,  the  red. 
Mr  Richard  Goodwin  lesUfled  most  elo- 
quently on  that  point.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  been  more  eloquent  than  he  in 
speaktog  on  behalf  of  minorities. 

The  impact  and  the  influence  of  minor- 
ities will  be  heavily,  heavily  handicapped 
and  discoimted  and  in  some  places  totally 
obliterated  if  the  mass  monolithic  direct 
election  process  us  approved. 

Mr  BAYH.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  used  Richard 
Goodwin  to  support  his  contention  when 
Richard  Goodwin  is  arguing  that  the 
large  SUtes  have  the  advantage  under 
the  present  system :  but  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  arguing  that  the  small  States 
have  the  advantage  under  the  present 
system. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  No.  Mr.  Richard  Qood- 
wto  said  that  the  mtooritles  are  vir- 
tually snuffed  out. 

Mr  BAYH.  Would  that  suggest  that 
when  an  expert  agrees  with  you  he 
speaks  the  Gospel  but  when  he  reaches 


another  conclusion  he  is  no  longer  ac- 

''^Mr  HRUSKA.  That  Is  poetic  UcMJse 
In  which  all  debaters  engage.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  are  no  exceptions  to  tUat  rule. 
Now  I  wish  to  turn  to  the  so-caUed 
poll  of  the  State  legislatures  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  before 
me  an  analysis  of  the  poll  that  was  pre- 
pared for  me,  and  I  shall  read  it  In  the 
RECORD.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  points  In  this  analysis. 

I  understand  the  Senator  did  adt  that 
the  poll  be  printed  in  the  Rkokd. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  This  analysis  was  pre- 
pared by  a  member  of  my  staff  to  whom 
I  have  great  confidence  and  I  have  high 
regard  for  his  tategrity  and  honesty  to 
these  computaUons.  If  there  is  anything 
in  here  that  is  to  error,  I  will  make  oor- 
recUons  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

My  analvsis  todlcates  that  the  national 
mall  poll  was  sent  to  3,943  legislators  In 
•>!  SUtes.  Responses  were  received  from 
44  percent  of  them.  Of  those  answertag. 
65  percent,  or  a  total  of  28.2  percent  of 
those  poUed  tadlcated  they  favored  direct 
popular  election. 

In  weightag  the  value  of  the  poll  to 
each  of  the  27  States.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  legislators  who  re- 
sponded from  each  State  varied  tremen- 
dously. It  ranged  from  a  low  of  25  per- 
cent In  Louisiana  to  a  high  of  55  percent 
to  south  Dakota.  In  16  of  the  27  States 
le.«  than  50  percent  answered.  In  no 
States  were  the  responses  from  legisla- 
tors favoring  direct  election  high  enough 
to  esUblUh  that  the  State  would  approve 
direct  election. 

We  can  extrapolate  and  conjecture  and 
say  that  so  many  went  this  way  and  so 
many  that  way.  but  the  figures  are  the 
facts  to  which  I  advert  now. 

This  poll  does  not  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  a  groundswell  of  support  for 
direct  popular  election.  The  percentage 
of  any  SUte  legislature  actually  "voting 
for  direct  election  never  exceeded  41  per- 
cent. That  was  to  Montana.  Vermont 
followed  closely  with  40  percent. 

What  kind  of  basis  is  this  upon  which 
to  ba.se  the  conclu-slon  that  legislatures 
would  be  for  direct  elecUon?  Why.  In  this 
body  when  we  do  not  have  50  percent,  we 
saspend  operaUons  unUl  we  get  50  per- 
cent to  conttoue  operaUons.  I  think  that 
example  would  be  well  followed  to  this 
instance. 

Responses  from  five  other  stales 
showed  that  more  Uian  one-third  of  Uie 
legislators  favored  direct  elecUon  Be- 
tween one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the 
legislators  to  13  States  were  favorable, 
and  less  Uian  one-fourth  were  favorable 
in  the  other  seven  States  poUed.  A  State- 
by-State  breakdown  has  been  placed 
to  the  RicoiiD  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  breakdown  of  the  re- 
sponses by  Uie  houses  w'thto  a  State; 
that  is  between  members  of  the  lower 
house  and  the  upper  house.  That  is  very 
important.  There  could  be  a  9»-'0  *>r»k 
in  the  composite  legislature  but  If  they 
voted  separately,  that  breakdown  coyld 
be  very  Important.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  show  but  we  should  consider  it  m 
this  composite  picture. 


The  legislators  in  seven  States  pre- 
dicted the  amendment  would  not  be 
ratified  by  their  State:  Georgia.  Idaho, 
North  CaroUna.  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  three 
other  States,  fewer  than  60  percent  of 
those  answering  predicted  victory:  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi.  New  Hampshire. 

The  only  other  recent  poll  was  con- 
ducted by  Uie  UPI.  May  12,  1969.  UPI 
toterviewed  leglslaUve  leaders  to  all  50 
SUtes  The  result,  to  several  cases  are 
In  direct  conflict  vrith  the  Griffin  poll. 
UPI  listed  the  foUowlng  SUtes  as  un- 
likely to  approve  direct  election  while 
the  Griffin  poll  showed  they  were  likely 
to  approve:  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Utah. 
The  Griffin  poll  showed  oppcslUon  while 
UPI  showed  a  llktag  for  direct  elecUon 
m  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma.  UPI 
listed  Nebraska  and  Arizona  as  unlikely 
to  approve  direct  elecUon.  Senator 
Gwrrni  did  not  poll  those  States. 

I  want  to  say  that  to  the  SUte  of 
Nebraska  the  legislature  has  gone  on 
record  very  overwhelmingly  against  di- 
rect elecUon.  The  majority  party  of  the 
SUte  of  Nebraska,  hopefully  to  become 
the  majority  party  to  this  body  next 
January,  held  a  SUta  convention  last 
Saturday  and  overwhelmingly  opposed 
the  idea  of  direct  election.  They  under- 
stand full  well  what  Is  here  tovolved— 
not  only  a  throwing  to  the  wolves  of  the 
voting  power  of  the  less  populous  States, 
but  also  the  Idea  of  lostog  a  very  great 
part  of  their  present  vote . 

I  make  these  remarks  not  to  a  personal 
way  at  all.  but  as  an  analysis  of  figures 
that  have  been  compiled.  I  am  sure  that 
In  due  time  addiUonal  polls  wUl  be  taken, 
perhaps  too  late  lor  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate, but  I  think  these  polls  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  UlUe  cogltaUon  and 
thought  and  analysis  and  criUcism  and 
should  weB  be  explored  before  we  accept 
the  conclusion  that  a  predomtaant  num- 
ber of  States  are  m  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  who,  I  am  sure,  has 
some  telUng  potots  to  make. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
Is  the  case.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
jielding  ^         .     . 

Concerning  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  sur- 
vey—and those  facts  are  obtatoablc  from 
an  examtaaUon  of  the  report  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results— I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  a  return  on 
any  questionnaire  survey  of  40  percent 
is  an  extraordinarily  high  return.  I  have 
often  heard  that  If  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  a  Senator  receives  a  15-percent 
response  to  a  quesUoimalre  sent  out  to 
his  consUtuents  it  Is  considered  very 
high. 

Of  course.  1  would  be  much  more  satis- 
fied and  pleased  with  the  survey  If  every 
one  of  the  SUte  legislators  had  respond- 
ed In  evaluaUng  the  results,  1  think  It 
is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  we  did 
not  get  a  100-percent  response.  Never- 
theless. I  do  not  think  the  results  can 
be  easUy  dl-scounted  because  the  percent- 
age of  return  was  40  percent,  or  35  per- 
cent, to  this  or  that  State. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  sent  out  the 
survey,  believing,  without  any  basis.  t*iat 
the  so-called  proportional  or  perhaps  tne 
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k-,»,i^  thns<>  words  Bnd  clauses  have 

.Ustnct  plan  would  stand  a  |*t'!L,'^!;«  SSSTefineTa.  anything  which  aHects 

rrraliflcatlon  by  the  legislature  ome  ^^^^  conunerce.  and  there  U  not 

several  States  than  would  a  direct  popu  ^^^^^  ^j^^j  ^oe^  not  affect  InWrsUte 

lar  election  proposal.            .,.„n»,ii«hed  commerce 

In    his    comments    the    dlstlMm^^  ^^^   ^^ 
Senator  from  Nebraska  did  not  touch  on 
S^e  fact  that  the  survey  does  reveal,  in  all 


mieresting  way.  that  there  is  mo«  sW; 
port.  among  those  »ho  responded  to 
the  direct  popular  elecUon  P^n  than 
tor  either  ol  the  other  two  ProPos*^*^. 

I  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  look- 
ing ai  the  rcsulU  o!  the  survey,  that  II 
we  «e  to  have  election  reform,  and  the 
Choi"  IS  to  be  among  those  three  alter- 
natives, we  stand  the  best  chance  o 
achieving  reform  by  approvtag  the  direct 
popular  election  proposal. 

Mr  HBDSKA.  I  could  not  quite  agree 
wim  tha^last  suggestion  and  conclusion 
bv  the  senator  '^  <>">  ^M^f**"?;  "f  1? 
will  tell  the  senator  why  f™^. j^^^. 
Ue  while  ago  a  staWment  was  ^ade  tl«t 
Siere  was  no  division  ,betweenme  two 
rhambers  of  the  legislature.  That  fur- 
mer  dSutes  what  Is  already  a  sk^ 
tosL  on  which  to  form  any  condition. 
Normally.  40  per  cent  Is  a  very  Ingh  re- 
sponse, especially  on  »  ™?''-*°°"^,* 
SsU  We  have  heard  of  Professor  Gal- 
Cand  others  umg  "  ."^l*  P"«°' 
»nd  tlien  extrapolatmg  it  from  that 
Sat  wS^  done  In  England,  and  they  got 
"fo^ed  «)■•  on  it,  and  they  did  not  qulU 
get  the  drift  of  things,  to  the  delight  of 

**Bm*when  we  are  representing  people 
in  a  represenutive  capacity  and  when 
Sie«  is  no  known  alliance  betw;«n  ^ose 
m  one  House  and   those  In  the  other 
House,  each  of  which  must  vote  separate- 
s'^at  deal  of  doubt  IS  cast  onto  the 
plctufe.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
There  Is  this  further  element  which 
is  coing  to  come  out  very  soon   because 
when  the  dangers  that  led  to  Professor 
Kack-s   conclSon-the    conclusion    he 
reached  and  articulated  In  the  course  of 
the  hearmes— becomes  kno-*-n  to  ttic '«=- 
^laturcs-the  seven  grounds  upon  which 
the    minority   views    are    predlcaled-I 
STve  an  Idea  that  when  that  concept  is 
coupled  with  the  loss  of  ^""f  power. 
wiUi  the  likely  dcstrucuon  of  tbe  poUU- 
cal  party  system  In  the  country,  with  the 
disappearance  of  one  of  the  two  remain- 
^  characteristics  of  a  federated  repub- 
llT concept,  when  aU  those  factors  sink 
toto  tSfioiisclences  and  thinking  o    the 
legislatures,  and  they  hear  from  their 
voters,  the  outcome  wlU  be  a  resounding 

"No."  , 

I  might  observe  that  there  are  only 
two  vestiges,  two  traces,  two  evidences 
of  the  federated  system.  The  Chamber 
In  which  we  sit.  which  houses  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  VS.  Senate,  is  one.  The  elec- 
toral coUege  is  the  other.  Given  the  ap- 
orovBl  of  the  direct  election  amendment, 
there  wUl  be  only  one.  because  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  by  that  system  will 
destroy  any  role  of  States  as  SUtes  In 
the  election  process. 

All  the  other  Federal  insUtutions  hav- 
ing been  taken  away.  Not  even  the  Sutcs 
can  say  how  they  want  their  legislature 
composed.  We  were  not  guilty  of  that.  A 
body  of  nine  men  down  the  street  did 
that  No  longer  is  there  intrastat*  com- 
merce; it  U  only  mtersute  commerce. 


The  list  is  long,  but  the  process  of  ero- 
sion and  Uie  process  of  destrucUon  of 
the  federated  system  is  almost  complete^ 
The  only  two  aspects  that  we  tia^^  "j?' 
are  recognizable,  that  are  identifiable, 
and  that  are  so  fundamental  and  so  Im- 
portant are  the  electoral  college  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Mr  President,  already  the  literati^ 
has  been  printed  and  the  declarations  by 
those  raterested  In  pollUcs  have  been  set 
into  motion— the  Senate  is  next. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule  and  the  resoluUon  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  consider  that  sub- 
ject, in  the  legislature  of  the  great  State 
of  niinois.  a  man  representing  a  large 
segment  of  the  political  picture  in  that 
suite  frankly  said,  "Yes;  when  we  get 
Siro^h  this  and  see  to  It  that  the  1«(- 
islatures  are  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  they  should  be.  and  not  what  each 
sovereign  State  deUrmlnes  that  they 
should  be,  the  next  target  is  the  Ui. 

j^  President.  If  and  when  that  be- 
comes a  reality,  and  we  face  the  type  of 
debate  which  we  are  commMiclng  today, 
Uien  I  do  fear  for  the  durability  of  this 
Republic.  Then  there  wUl  be  dominance 
^e  national  picture  by  the  populous 
States,  and  they  will  number  a  dozen 
more  or  less.  The  rest  of  the  StaUs  can 
resign  themselves  to  the  proposition  or 
taking  a  highly  Inferior  role,  and  one 
that  will  degrade  their  standing  and 
their  rights,  and  wiU  represent  a  total 
obUteration  of  consideration,  even  m  the 
limited  fashion  which  they  now  receive. 

I  say  again,  the  weighting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  assigned  to  each  SUte  does 
not  give  them  control  or  a  veto;  It  gives 
them  just  a  Utae  assistance  so  that  col- 
lecUvely.  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for 
example,  it  would  have  some  slight  ef- 
fect on  the  voting  power  of  that  vast 
area  which  has  so  many  common  inter- 

U  the  small  SUtes  are  deprived  of  that, 
then  indeed  they  wiU  be  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  SUtes  which, 
even  now,  under  our  present  system, 
sometimes  rush  pellmell  Into  situauons 
that  might  subserve  their  respecUve 
SUtes  particularly  In  the  matter  of  gar- 
nering votes,  but  which,  on  a  national 
basis  are  not  good,  and  which  could  even 
portend  disaster,  because,  in  the  long  run. 
economic  losses  cannot  be  defined  by  leg- 
islation. Too  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  in  that  direction. 

So  Mr  President,  I  say.  as  we  proceed 
in  this  debate.  I  hope  these  points  wUl 
be  considered  laboriously.  I  hope  the  de- 
bate wUl  not  be  tedious,  but  wUl  be 
thorough,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  when 
the  scales  are  measured  out.  this  body 
wUl  not  follow  the  path  of  discarding 
one  of  the  most  fundamental,  deeply 
rooted,  and  highly  necessary  element*  m 
our  federated  system  of  constiluUonal 
government  as  we  have  known  It  from 
the  outset. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  ol  interest  to  my 
friend  from  Nebraak*  a»  he  has  pleaded 


the  cause  of  the  farmers  of  this  country^ 
He  Is  looking  at  one  of  them.  I  have  had 
dirt  under  my  fingernails  and  other  In- 
gredients of  farm  life  on  mi-  clothes  and 
I  am  a  little  bit  familiar  with  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  for  us  to 
think  that  the  fanner  Is  being  saved  by 
the  electoral  coUege  system  toUUy  Ig- 
nores the  fact  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  the  farmer  under  the  electoral 
college  system.  , 

Come  let  us  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der I  say  to  my  colleagues  from  Ne- 
braska and  others  who  are  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica but  let  us  not  rely  on  such  faulty 
evidence  as  would  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent presidential  election  system  is  any 
safeguard  for  the  farmer  of  *""''=?•• 
The  rural  economy  of  this  counUy  is 
Rolng  right  down  the  drain,  but  that  fact 
has  no  relatioaship  at  all.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Nebraska,  to  the  type  ol 
electoral  system  we  have  been  u^Jn* 

If  the  electoral  college  system  Is  the 
savior  of  the  farmers  of  Amenca,  wito 
friends  like  that  the  poor  farmer  does 
not  need  enemies.  ^     .  .      _  .„ 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  type  of  thing.  I  share  the 
Senator's  concern  that  we  not  igmore  the 
vast  reaches  of  this  country  which  pro- 
vide the  sustenance  for  America;  but  i 
must  say  I  wonder  just  how  much  Innu- 
ence  they  really  have  under  the  present 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  speaks 
eloquenUy  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  rate 
we  are  moving  toward  large  metropolitan 
areas,  before  long  a  dozen  or  so  wUl  be 
able  to  control  the  country  and  elect  the 
President.  ,    _  t- 

RlKht  now.  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana reads  the  1970  Census  flguiea,  U 
SUtes.  under  the  unit  rule,  can  maeed 
elect  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  all  a  candidate  has  to  do  Is  Cf"? 
each  of  those  States  by  a  handful  of 
popular  voUs    It  does  not  have  to  be 
any  broad  mandate.  If  you  carry  those 
U  States,  theoretically,  by  one  vote  each, 
your   man  is  elected  President  of   the 
United  SUtes    This  Is  so  even  If  the 
Nevadas.  the  Utahs,  the  Nebraskaa.  the 
Arizonas.  the  New  Mexicos.  the  Idahos, 
and  the  Montanas  all  vote  the  other  way. 
What  sort  of  a  voice  does  the  farmer 
in   those   areas   really   have   under   the 
present  system  In  electing  his  President? 
Why  Is  It  that  in  the  last  election  cam- 
paign, the  major  candidates  <Ud  not  go 
to     Omaha.     Nebr..     with     Its     380^000 
people?  They  all  went  to  Oakland.  Calif,. 
with  its  380,000  people. 

It  is  obvious  why  they  went  to  oak- 
land  and  did  not  go  to  Omaha:  Because 
they  were  after  those  electoral  votes,  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  how  many 
people  lived  there;  but  they  thought.  If 
you  can  change  a  few  votes  "»  Oakland. 
IZ  are  not  really  leaUnS^'^lth  3M.0O0 
people,  you  are  dealing  with  those  40 
electoral  votes. 

They  have  done  this  time  and  Ume 
again.  There  is  Topeka.  Kans.,  wlUi 
about  110,000  people.  In  the  last  electlOT 
none  of  the  major  candidates  wmt  to 
speak  in  Kansas.  They  did  go  to  Battle 
C^.  Mich.  They  did  go  to  8p^«fleld. 
ni    canton.  Ohio.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
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N.Y.,    each    with     110.000 


Rochester. 

"^he  answer  is  the  same.  I  ask  the 
Senator.  Why  do  we  not  want  a  syst«n. 
why  do  we  not  urge  a  system  whereby. 
If  you  live  In  a  hometown  that  has  110.- 
000  people,  or  380,000  people,  or  a  haU 
mllUon,  the  candidates  will  go  there  be- 
cause there  are  that  many  people  who 
live  there?  Why  do  vre  have  to  interject 
the  artificial  factor  of  electoral  votes? 

When  I  was  in  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
last  summer.  I  was  approached  by  the 
democratic  floor  leader  of  the  SUte 
senaU.  a  very  fine  young  man. 

He  said.  'Senator  B»yH.  I  want  to  teU 
you  frankly  that  I  have  foUowed  your 
proposal  very  carefully,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  when  that  direct  popular 
vote  thine  gets  up  here  to  Alaska  I  am 
going  to  have  to  be  against  it. ' 
I  asked.  "Why  is  that?" 
He  said,  "We  would  lose  our  vote.  We 
would  lose  our  Influence." 

I  said  "I  do  not  want  to  step  on  your 

toes,  but  how  much  Influence  do  you  now 

have?" 

He  asked.  "What  do  you  mean? 

I  said.  "When  Is  the  last  lime  we  had 

any  candidates  who  were  so  Interested 

In   your  Influence  that   they   came  up 

here?'  „,  ^     j 

Of  course,  he  said.  1960,  when  Richard 

Nixon  came  up  there.  

I  repeated  to  him  what  Theodore 
White,  whom  we  have  been  Quotliig  so 
profusely  here  today,  said  in  his  book. 
He  said  that  Nixon  would  have  been 
elected  in  1960  If  he  had  not  gone  to 
Alaska,  but  instead  had  campaigped 
around  Cook  County. 

But  we  do  not  know.  We  are  playing  a 
numbers  game,  and  do  not  gain  a  great 
deal  from  It.  There  are  some  Instances 
when  small  SUtes  can  have  great  ad- 
vanuge ;  there  are  other  situations  where 
the  large  SUWs  can  come  in  together  and 
elect  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes_ 
I  must  say  I  think  we  are  going  to  find 
more  patronage,  more  campaigning,  and 
all  those  things  in  the  more  populous 
States  as  time  goes  on.        ,     ,  .^  .    ... 
I  think  we  must  not  overlook  that  what 
Is  important  In  this  country  is  not  politi- 
cal advantage,  but  people.  We  now  have 
a  system  which  largely  Ignores  the  peo- 
ple and  that  is  why  I  hope  this  measure 
wUl  be  successful;  because  then.  Instead 
of  being  concerned  about  State  boundary 
lines,  we  will  be  concerned  about  the 
people,  where  they  Uve.  and  what  their 
problems  are.  and  will  not  always  be 
thinking  about  that  angle  of  how  to  be 
successful  in  getting  a  few  more  electoral 
votes.  Instead  we  wUl  really  be  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  the  people  who  Uve 
In  the  various  areas. 

As  I  have  pointed  outr— I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  here,  but 
It  will  be  in  the  R«cord— It  was  interest- 
ing to  me.  whUe  sitting  there  listening  to 
those  hearings,  to  have  one  very  learned 
Individual  come  in  and  suggest  that  the 
present  system  ought  to  be  kept  sacro- 
sanct because  it  protects  the  large  SUtes 
that  have  an  advantage,  and  to  have  the 
very  next  fellow,  equally  expert,  come 
along  and  say  h»  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
kept  InUct  because  It  protects  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  small  States. 


I  think  it  is  a  compounding  of  that 
Irony  when  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
quotes  Richard  Goodwin  to  sustain  one 
of  his  poinus,  because  Goodwin  Is  one  who 
is  arguing  contrary  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Unlike  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Goodwin   feels   that   the  targe 
SUtes  have  an  advantage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Goodwto  Is 
right  or  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Nebraska  Is  right.  But  I  say  that  U  we 
are  really  worried  about  equity,  duty. 
jusUce,  and  equality,  we  are  going  to  wipe 
away  all  the  disadvanUges.  We  are  going 
to  see  that  each  vote  counts  one  time 
and  one  time  only,  and  see  to  It  that 
the  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  gets 
the  most  votes;  and  the  only  sjstem  that 
guarantees  that  result  is  direct  popular 
election.  ...         .. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  In  defense  of 
the   Senator   from  Michigan,   lUthough 
after  lUitenmg  to  him.  I  do  not  think  he 
needs  anv  defense.  I  must  say  hU  poU  In- 
cludes the  sort  of  mathemaUcs  we  ne«d. 
His  poll  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
polling  efforts  I  have  ever  seen,  espe- 
claUy  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
noils  sent  out  by  some  of  our  brothers 
here  or  over  on  the  other  side.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  obviously  con- 
cerned about  what  those  legislators  felt. 
He  gave  them  the  alUmaUve  solutions. 
Perhaps  a  40-percent  return  does  not 
speak  as  weU  as  It  should  for  direct  elec- 
Uon But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as 
I  recaU.  has  been  supporting  the  district 
plan.  That  fares  much  worse  in  this  poU. 
In  fact.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  State 
legislature  too  long  to  be  unsympatheUc 
to  SUte  legislators.  However,  we  are  in 
the  VS.  Senate  now,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  suggests  that  there  are 
those  who  say  that  now  it  is  the  Senate  s 
time,  the  Senate  is  next 

But  I  wonder  whether  there  reaUy  Is 
any  ptace  for  the  UjS.  Senate  If  we  make 
our  final  judgment  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  constitutional  amendment  or 
not  by  going  hat  in  hand  to  the  State 
legislatures  and  trying  to  figure  out  ex- 
actly how  they  are  going  to  vote.  I  think 
we  must  pass  the  best  amendment  we 
can. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  shown 
that  cerUlnly  this  Is  not  an  uphill  battle. 
339  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  voted  in  favor  of  It.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  people,  who  have  to  run 
every  2  years,  can  be  too  far  out  of  touch 
with  their  constituencies.  We  are  told 
that  81  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  for  direct  popular  vote.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  studied  tWs 
matter  for  over  a  year  and  have  received 
a  favorable  response  of  approximately 
89  percent.  Interestingly  enough,  favor- 
able senUment  was  equally  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  poUed  Its  members  and  re- 
ceived a  more  favorable  response  for 
direct  popular  vote  than  for  all  the  other 
plans  put  together  Add  to  this  the  sup- 
port of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  UAW,  and 
I  will  Uke  my  chances  with  that  of  SUte 
legislatures.  I  will  Uke  my  chances,  be- 
cause I  think  most  legislators  want  to 
do  what  Is  right  for  the  country. 

I  think  that  the  plan  we  are  present- 
ing comes  closest  to  meeting  the  prob- 


lems that  exist.  TUs  plan  also  lets  Q>e 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  tnily  rep- 
resent the  whole  country— the  entire 
country— and  lets  each  voter  have  the 
diance  to  cast  his  vote  and  be  counted. 
Direct  election  does  not  aUow  this  deci- 
sion to  be  made  In  some  smoke-nlled 
room,  where  the  power  brokers  parcel 
out  the  presidency,  with  the  people  not 
reaUy  knowing  what  Is  going  on. 

I  think  this  is  the  true  test,  and  I  hope 
we  do  debate  It  fully  and  then  let  the 
Senate  work  Its  will.  I  am  willing  to  abide 
by  the  Senate's  decision,  because  the 
Senate  has  proved  historically  that  It 
usually  comes  down  on  the  right  side 
when  the  hour  Is  late. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
not  delay  the  Senate  any  longer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  last  two  fuU 
paragraphs  on  page  37  of  the  repo"  on 
this  bUl,  together  with  the  first  full 
paragraph  on  page  38. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoed. 
as  follows: 

Tbo  proponents  of  direct  election  may  re- 
ply tbM  they  txax  no  animus  agmlnst  the  ted- 
arul  svstem.  thM.  on  the  contrary,  they  »up- 
Dort  I't  by  recommenillng  retention  of  Bt»te 
Muality  in  the  Senat*  State  equality  In  the 
sJnat*  IS  certainly  a  strong  underpinning  ol 
loaermUsm.  but  with  the  great  powers  at  the 
disposal  or  the  Pwsident,  would  it  not  6» 
fooUsh  to  rely  upon  the  Senate  ^e  a.  the 
Bulwark  of  the  (ederal  system?  Certainly,  the 
Pramers  did  thin*  that  equaUty  o!  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  would  be  sulllclent— 
which  is  why  they  decided  xa  give  the  Statee 
a  role  in  the  selection  of  Presidents,  a  role 
that  has  been  relnlorcsd  by  our  rederally 
structured  political  parties.  ,,,„„, 

If  one  day.  someone  comes  lorward  to  say 
that  11  IS  surely  an  absurdity  to  give  New 
Tork  and  Hawaii  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  that  a  recent  computer  study  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  a  cltlien  of 
New  York  U  disfranchised  33  times  relative  to 
a  citizen  of  Hawaii;  and  that.  In  so  Impor- 
tant  a  matter  as  the  pasaage  of  national 
legislation  this  Is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of 
equal  protecnon  of  the  laws— when  that  day 
oomas,  what  argument  can  the  proponents  of 
du«:l  election  make  to  defend  SUte  equality 
Ui  the  Senate?  ^  ,„ 

The  proponents  of  direct  election  must  be 
asked  how  they  proposed  to  defend  the  fed- 
eral system  In  principle.  It  U  one  thmg  for 
them  w  say  that  they  favor  the  retenUon  of 
the  federal  system;  It  Is  quite  another  for 
them  to  make  an  argument  for  tederaUsm  on 
the  basis  of  the  logic  which  ImpeUed  them 
to  propose  direct  election  m  the  flrst  place. 

The  federal  system  U  an  explicit  departure 
from  the  doctrine  of  mere  numerical  ma- 
lorltles.  from  the  doctrine  of  "one-man.  one- 
iote  ■■  U  no  departure  from  the  dDCtrtne  Is 
to  be  permitted  In  the  Presidency  »y  "bat 
reasoning  Is  It  to  be  defended  in  the  federal 
i^Sem?  conversely.  It  It  Is  to  be  tol"*^.  f 
S«  federal  system,  why  should  It  not  be  tol- 
erated In  the  Ptesldencyt 


Mr  HRUSKA.  This  bears  upon  the 
proposition  of  the  federal  s>-stem  tieing 
eroded  little  by  litUe  to  the  point  of  final 
disappearance. 

I  am  happy  that  this  debate  started 
before  we  consider  the  farm  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  have  here  soon.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  rural  life  Is  going  down  the 
drain  with  the  electoral  college,  and  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  this  amendmeiot 
could  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  farm  bill 
so  as  to  revive  and  make  prosperous  once 
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again  the  agriculture  of  tills  country.  It 
would  make  Jtist  as  much  sense.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  make  that  kind  of  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill  as  it  would  to  contend,  as 
did  the  Seiiator  from  Indiana,  that  the 
farmer  is  not  in  good  shape  under  the 
electoral  system  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  the  one  who  opened  the  argu- 
ment about  the  farm  problem.  He  said 
unless  we  were  able  to  keep  the  electoral 
college,  the  poor  farmer  was  goinij  to  get 
it  in  the  neck. 

I  Just  suggested,  as  one  farmer  who  has 
been  getting  it  in  the  neck  imder  the 
electoral  college,  that  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment does  not  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  full  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he  will  see. 
upon  reviewing  the  record,  that  I  say 
that  the  adoption  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion will  result  in  a  loss  of  voting  power 
for  the  President  by  the  agricultural 
Slates,  and  I  stand  by  that  statement.  If 
they  do  not  have  as  much  political  clout 
as  they  had  25  years  ago,  it  is  going  to 
be  reduced  by  almost  30  percent.  I 
think— that  is  subject  to  verification— 
under  the  transfer  from  the  electoral 
system  to  the  direct  popular  system.  I 
do  not  see  how  that  vast  interest  known 
as  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country  can  profit  from  30-percent  loss 
in  voting  power  for  the  President. 

I  recall  with  some  pleaisure  that  there 
was  virtually  unanimous  decision  In  the 
electoral  vote  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
in  all  the  agricultural  States,  on  behalf 
of  the  present  incumbent  in  the  White 
House.  That  means  something,  acting  as 
a  unit.  But  to  cut  that  down  by  30  per- 
cent, or  whatever  the  figure  Is.  would  not 
serve  their  Interest  quite  so  well.  I  stand 
on  that  proposition,  not  that  it  is  going 
to  directly  bring  prosperity  back  to  the 
farmer.  But  it  gives  him  a  little  instru- 
ment with  which  to  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  this  after- 
noon's Washington  Star,  written  by 
James  J.  Kllpatrick.  entitled,  significant- 
ly. 'The  Most  Deeply  Radical  Amend- 
ment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ' 

TK»  Most  Dceplt  R%dkai.  AiCEi<DMK<fT 

Tbe  United  Scatee  Senate  Uunches  IteeU 
tills  week  Uito  one  of  tlu  most  fateful  de- 
bates in  American  constitutional  hiatory.  By 
the  end  of  this  month — by  early  October  at 
tlie  latest — the  Senat«  will  have  voted  up  or 
down  a  resolution  proposing  the  direct  na- 
tional election  of  Presidents 

"1  think  a  case  can  be  Eoade."  Yale'*  Prof. 
Chaxlea  Black  has  said,  'for  the  proposition 
that  direct  election.  If  It  paasai.  wUl  be  the 
most  deeply  radical  amendment  which  has 
ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

That  iiiiiiMiiiii  lit  IB  shared  by  many  others, 
both  lawyers  and  non-lawyers,  who  see  In 
the  direct  elecUon  proposal  a  fundamental 
alteration  Ui  the  Ftructurc  of  American  fed- 
erallfm.  Tet  the  resolution  has  passed  the 
House  already;  It  reportedly  commands 
strong  popular  support;  and  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  has  this  unrecognized 
meaning:  If  the  Senate  approves,  and  the 
reaoluUon  goes  out  to  tb«  States  for  ratifica- 


tion, any  further  effort  at  electoral  reform 
would  be  effectively  blocked  tor  seven  years. 
That  Is  the  period  allowed  by  the  resolution 
In  which  three-fourths  of  the  states  must 
ratify  or  fall  to  ratify. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  changes  that 
would  occur  m  the  whole  buslne^  of  nomi- 
nation and  quall&cauon  for  the  ballot.  Un- 
der existing  law.  political  parties  hold  na- 
tional conventions  and  nominate  thetr  pres- 
idential and  vice  presidential  candidates. 
Then  state  parties,  acting  under  state  law, 
undertake  lo  ge>t  those  tickets  listed  on  state 
hallo  tE. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  machinery  of 
federalism  begins  lu  delicate  braking  action. 
Major  parues  ordinarily  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  their  candidates  on  the  iMllot  In 
every  state.  The  petition  process  makes  It 
more  difficult  for  third  paruea.  George  Wal- 
lace, it  will  be  recalled,  bad  a  terrible  time 
in  1908  before  he  could  get  bis  American  In- 
dependent Party  quaUfled.  When  Strom 
Thurmond  ran  In  19i8.  he  mode  It  to  the 
ballot  in  15  states  only. 

Tlie  machinery  of  state-by-staLe  qualifica- 
tion, coupled  with  electoral  voting  by  states. 
has  worked  to  Inhibit  the  power  of  third  par- 
ties. Only  four  times  in  this  century  has  a 
minority  party  won  electoral  votes.  The  So- 
cialists. Progressive*.  Prohibitionists.  Consti- 
tutionalists and  others  have  sputtered  inef- 
fectively within  their  state  compaj-tmenta. 
And  because  each  of  the  two  major  parties 
has  been  compelled  to  make  a  broad  appeal, 
the  United  States  has  benefited  from  poUtl- 
cal  subUiiy  and  prudent  compromise. 

Under  the  pending  resolution,  this  ma- 
chinery would  be  Junked.  No  matter  what 
Its  sponsors  say.  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment would  require  land  Its  language  so  per- 
mlui  that  ballots  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States.  Nothing  else  would  make 
sense.  An  entire  new  system  would  have  to  be 
created  by  which  any  group  calling  Itself  a 
political  party  filed  the  names  of  Its  candi- 
dates with  a  Federal  Board  of  Elections.  We 
could  reasonably  expect  a  Black  Peoples 
party,  a  Peace  party,  a  Revolutionary  party. 
a  Toung  Americans  party.  I  am  myself  a 
Whig,  and  might  run.  In  a  nation  so  large 
and  so  passionately  diverse,  a  dozen  "par- 
ties" surely  would  bid  for  a  footnote  in 
history. 

Then  what?  State  Unet  no  longer  would 
matter.  We  are  now  thinking  of  cumulative 
votes,  across  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  re- 
quires no  great  work  of  the  Imagination  to 
conceive  that  such  an  aggregation  of  States 
Righters.  New  Leftists.  Anu-FtuorldaUonlsts. 
and  Ban -t he-Bom beiB  could  drain  enough 
votes  CO  prevent  either  of  the  major  parties 
from  winning  40  percent  of  the  total. 

Id  1968.  even  with  the  machinery  of  feder- 
alism working.  It  was  Nixon  43.5  percent: 
Humphrey  42.8;  and  Wallace  13.5.  with  two- 
tenths  split  among  Gene  McCarthy.  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  a  Communist  named  Mitchell,  the 
Prohibitionist  Munn.  and  others.  Given  a 
similar  situation,  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  run-off  would  be  held  between  the 
top  two^probably  the  first  week  In  Decem- 
ber— amidst  wild  cries  of  "deal "  and  "sell- 
out." 

Is  this  what  we  want?  Is  this  prospect  of 
chaos  truly  better  than  the  "obsolete"  but 
functlomng  system  that  now  exists?  The 
questions  are  squarely  before  the  Senate  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  our 
illiLstrious  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield)  on  the 
federal  system  under  direct  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 


The  Federal  System  Is  not  strengthened 
through  an  antiquated  device  which  has  not 
worked  as  it  was  Intended  to  work  w^hen  It 
was  Included  In  the  Constitution  and  which. 
If  anything,  has  become  a  divisive  force  In 
the  Federal  System  by  pttuog  groups  of 
states  against  groups  of  states.  As  I  we  the 
Federal  System  in  contemporary  practice,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  the  key  to  the 
protection  of  district  Interests  Just  as  the 
Senate  Is  the  key  to  the  protection  of  State 
Intereets  as  State  Interests.  Tliese  instru- 
mentalities, and  particularly  the  Senate,  are 
the  principal  constitutional  safeguards  of  the 
Federal  System,  but  the  Presidency  has 
evolved,  out  of  necessity,  into  the  principal 
political  office  .  .  .  for  safeguarding  the  in- 
teresu  of  all  the  people  in  all  the  states. 
ODd  since  such  Is  the  cose  .  .  .  the  Presi- 
dency should  be  subject  to  the  direct  and 
equal  control  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  is  imporUnl  for 
us  to  put  this  matter  In  proper  perspec- 
tive. None  of  us  wants  to  destroy  the 
federal  system,  but  I  think  that  If  we 
look  at  what  was  said  by  Madison  and 
Hamilton  and  some  of  the  other  illustri- 
ous gentlemen  of  a  bygone  age.  we  really 
see  that  the  Senate,  not  the  electoral 
college,  is  the  key  to  the  federal  system. 
We  are  on  a  very  weak  reed  if  we  think 
the  electoral  college  was  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Kllpatrick 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  put 
in  the  Rkcord,  but  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  will  let  me  know  whether  Mr. 
Kllpatrick  referred  to  Professor  Black 
in  that  article. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  And  I  have  read 
similar  articles  on  the  same  subject  by 
that  very  fine  columnist — and  a  wise  and 
levelheaded  man  he  Is.  very  intelligent. 
I  bank  on  tils  general  philosophy,  and 
when  he  deals  with  "the  most  deeply 
radical  amendment."  he  deals  with  it 
successfully  and  well. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  order  to  be  consistent. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoRD  an  article  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  writ- 
ten by  coliunnist  E>Bvld  S.  Broder,  which 
I  think  deals  with  this  matter  rather 
lightly,  yet  accurately,  if  one  reads  about 
the  strange  bedfellows  who  exist  in  this 
particular  debate.  I  say  "bedfellows"  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clsw  im  Political  Aovxo 

Following  are  taperecorded  excerpts  from 
this  morning's  seminar  In  contemporary  Is- 
sues  as  Professor  John  Henry  Oalblsslnger's 
Academy  of  Political  Understanding : 

Professor :  All  right,  class,  settle  down. 
It's  been  a  nice  holiday,  but  now  we  must 
commence  again  the  thinking.  I  have  for 
you.  a  Ilttie  riddle. 

Johnny :  OK,  pops  but  not  too  tough. 
We've  been  away  all  summer. 

Prof:  What  do  the  following  men  have  tn 
common:  Nicholas  deB.  Kstzenboch.  Con- 
gressman  William  L.  Clay  of  Missouri.  Rich- 
ard Goodwin,  Theodore  H.  White  and  Profes- 
sors Alexander  Blckel.  Harry  V.  Jaffa.  Ernest 
Brown  and  Charles  Block? 

Mary:  What  a  question!  I  never  even  heard 
of  half  of  those  cats. 

Prof;  All  right,  ni  help  you.  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  was  Robert  Kennedy's  successor  as 
attorney  general. 

Class;  Cool) 
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Prof:  Mr.  Clay  is  a  black  Congressman 
from  St.  Louts,  a  lllwral  Democrat.  Richard 
Ooodwln.  you  all  know? 

Johnny:  Oh,  yos.  He's  cool.  He  was  for 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy  and  peace  and  every- 
thing. 

Prof:  Theodore  White— the  "Making  of  the 
President"  author? 

Mary:  Oh,  he's  a  dreamy  writer.  And  bow 
about  those  others,  the  professors? 

Prof:  Distinguished  lawyers  and  political 
scientisU  from  Tale  and  Harvard  and  so  on. 
Now.  think.  What  do  they  have  In  common? 
Butch:  Splro  Agnew  has  attacked  them? 
Prof;  A  good  guess,  but  not  quite  right, 
ni  give  you  a  hint.  They  have  something 
to  do  with  a  current  question  before  Con- 
gress. 

Mary:  They're  a  committee  to  ouUaw  the 
ABM. 

Johnny:  They're  trylnc  to  repeal  the  no- 
knock  law 

Butch:  They've  all  opposed  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Prof:  Good  guesses,  but  you're  suil  not  on 
target,  ni   ask   It  this  way.  There  ore  six 
senators  who  use  these  men  as  their  intel- 
lectual advisers.  Ill  give  you  an  A  if  you 
con  name  one  of  the  senators. 
Mary:  George  McGovern. 
Butch:  Charley  Ooodell. 
Mary:  Mark  Hatfield. 
Others:  Harold  Hughes,  Charles  Percy. 
Prof:  No.  no.  I  can  see  you  ore  very  out-of- 
touch.    Nicholas    Katienbach.    Congressman 
Clay,  Richard  Goodwin.  Theodore  White  and 
the    four     professors    arc    the     Intellectual 
heroes  of— are  you  ready? 

Prof:  James  Eastland.  John  McClellan. 
Sam  Ervln.  Roman  Hruska.  Hiram  Pong  and 
Strom  Thurmond. 

Class:  Tou're  kidding t  Whafve  you  been 
smoking,  pops? 
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Prof:  I  am  not  kidding.  Those  six  sen- 
ators are  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  oppoae  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  we  wlU  discuss  these  next  few 
weeks,  while  It's  under  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  want  you  to  read  the  minority  report 
they  filed,  and  you  wlU  see  that  their  author- 
lUes — the  only  contemporaries  they  quote 
to  back  up  their  own  arguments — ore  the 
men  I  mentioned. 

Johnny:  WeU.  what's  their  beel  with  direct 
election? 

Prof :  As  you  will  see  If  you  do  your  home- 
work, they  say  it  Is  a  "truly  radical"  pro- 
posal, and  they  cite  Katzcnbach  and  Oood- 
wln and  Theodore  WhlU  to  prove  it. 

Mary:  But  to  guys  like  Eastland  and 
Thurmond  and  Hruska,  those  cats  must 
seem  pretty  radical  themselves.  And  you  say 
thU  congressman  they're  quoting  all  over 
the  place  is  a  block?  McCleUan  and  Eastland 
and  Thurmond  are  quotmg  him?  Why  don't 
they  quote  any  conservatives? 

Prof:  Perh^E  they  think  It  takes  a  radical 
to  spot  a  radical  proposal.  It's  odd-  The 
groups  you  would  consider  conservative — 
like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
American  Bar  Association— are  the  ones  who 
are  really  pushing  this  amendment,  so  they 
can't  quote  them.  They  can't  even  quote 
President  Nixon — he's  for  It. 

Butch:  But— Isn't  It  kind  of  embarrassing 
to  thoae  senators  to  have  to  quote  Dick 
Goodwin  and  Teddy  White  and  all  those 
Ivy  League  professor*? 

Prof:  Well,  how  do  you  think  Goodwin 
and  Katxenbach  and  WHlte  and  the  pro- 
fessors feel  about  being  quoted  by  those 
senators?  It  balances  out.  I'd  guess. 

Johnny :  Hoo-boy,  that  would  be  some  cau- 
cus If  all  those  cats  got  together  to  moke 
plans.  Wouldn't  you  love  to  have  that  pic- 
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ture?  Ole  Strom  »ntl  Diet  Ooodwln!  BOn. 
I'm  dreamln'.  , 

Prot;  Settle  down.  claw.  I  can  see  yott'r* 
forgotten  what  Washington  la  Ulte.  .  .  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
Obavbi.).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  until  10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  5 
p.m.)  the  ScnaU  adjourned  untU  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  September  9.  1970,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  8.  1970: 

Nationai,  Cusrr  Uniok  ADicNiarmAnoN 
Herman    Nldierson.   Jr..   ot   Maine,   to   t>e 
Administrator  of  the  Nattonal  Credit  Union 
Administration:  new  poaltlon. 
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FORMER  TEXAS  GOV.  COKE  STEV- 
ENSON RECEIVES  FRED  EAR- 
WOOD     MEMORIAL     AWARD 


HON. 


,  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  Tixafi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  August  14.  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers'  Association  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  the  coveted  Fred  Ear- 
wood  Memorial  Award  was  given  to 
former  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson.  It  was  a 
highly  deserved  recognition  not  only  for 
the  contribution  Governor  Stevenson  has 
made  to  the  .sheep  and  goat  Industry  but 
also  for  the  distmguished  record  he  has 
made  as  a  statesman  in  the  constant 
battle  for  good  government. 

The  Fred  Earwood  Memorial  Award 
was  created  last  year  by  the  growers  in 
memory  of  the  late  and  lamented  Fred 
Earwood  who  resided  at  Sonera,  Tex. 
Following  Mr.  Earwtxjd's  death  more 
than  2  years  ago  the  Texas  Sheep  ti 
Goat  Raisers'  Association  created  a  spe- 
cial fund  "to  memorialize  one  of  tlie  out- 
standing leaders  of  our  industry,  and  to 
annually  recognize  some  deserving  per- 
son whose  contribuUons  exemplify  Fred 
Earwood's  dedication  and  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  all  sheep  and  goat  producers." 
Hundreds  of  Mr.  Earwood's  admirers 
made  volimtary  contributions,  and  I  un- 
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dersland  the  fund  now  totals  more  than 
$10,000.  Income  from  this  fund  is  used 
annually  for  some  appropriate  way 
to  recognize  the  recipient.  Last  year 
it  was  my  honor  to  have  been  the 
first  to  receive  the  award,  which  to  me 
was  a  source  of  much  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  an  article  about 
the  award  to  Governor  Stevenson,  which 
appeared  in  the  August  edition  of 
the  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raiser 
magazine.  The  article  follows: 

EuwooD   Aw*«o  QirrN  Ex-Oovx«wo« 
or  Texas 

The  Texas  Sheep  and  Ooat  Raisers'  Asso- 
cMtlon  honored  lu  only  Urtng  charter  mem- 
ber here  today  at  the  55th  conrentlon  by 
presenting  former  Texas  Governor  Coke  R. 
Stevenson  with  the  Fred  Earwood  Memorial 
Award. 

Created  some  two  years  ago  by  TSSORA 
directors,  the  Earwood  Award  Is  the  highest 
award  of  distinction  given  by  the  association. 
PoUowlng  the  death  ot  Pred  Earwood.  friends 
and  associates  brought  about  the  formation 
ot  a  special  fund  to  memorialize  him.  Each 
year  some  deserving  person  whose  contribu- 
tions exemplify  Earwood's  dedication  and  ef- 
forts for  the  welfare  of  »11  sheep  and  goat 
producers  Is  recognised. 

Coke  Stevenson  of  Junction  was  singled 
out  for  his  continued  support  and  aid  to  the 
sheep  and  goat  organisation  for  over  6B  year*. 
Since  the  Bnt  meeting  In  Del  Rio  in  1(1«, 
his  services  and  advice  have  aided  In  the 
building  of  the  association. 

"I  doubt  If  any  of  us  realised  how  Impor- 
tant that  meeting  was,  or  what  a  great  or- 


ganuatlon  It  would  lead  to."  said  Governor 
Stevenson  recently  as  he  recalled  the  Del  Rio 
meeting.  "At  the  tune,  there  wasn't  much 
about  It  that  would  make  us  think  we  ought 
to  try  to  remember  It  In  later  years." 

He  said  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
stop  large-scale  stealing  of  sheep  and  goats. 

"The  talk  In  Kimble  County  was  that 
somebody  was  doing  a  lot  of  stealing,  but  no- 
body was  able  to  catch  them.  We  set  sosne 
traps,  and  pretty  soon  we  caught  a  man.  We 
found  out  he  would  go  out  Into  a  pasture. 
stretch  a  wagonsheet  In  the  gate  and  drive 
the  sheep  across.  The  wagonsheet  kept  them 
from  leaving  tracks.  We  sent  him  to  the 
penitentiary." 

"Agitation  had  grown  to  form  a  statewide 
organleatlon  of  sheep  and  goat  raisers  to 
stamp  out  the  stealing.  The  charter  was  es- 
tablished that  day  In  Del  Rio."  he  added. 

Governor  Stevenson  bought  his  first  ranch 
land  In  1913  and  at  all  times  when  not  en- 
gaged m  public  service,  operated  the  ranch 
at  Telegraph  and  practiced  law. 

He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  In 
1929.  He  later  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  re-elected  Speaker  In  1935.  For 
the  flrst  time  In  the  history  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  a  Speaker  succeeded  himself  I 

He  Is  the  first  Texan  to  hold  the  three 
highest  executive  posts:  Speaker  of  the  House 
(1933-37).  Lieutenant  Governor  (1939-41). 
Governor  (1941-47).  He  stlU  holds  that  rec- 
ord. He  was  also  the  first  man  to  have  more 
than  two  terms  as  governor. 

As  Governor  of  Texas,  Coke  Stevenson  and 
his  administration  became  known  for  put- 
ting the  state  on  a  sound  financial  basis  di- 
recting a  deficit  of  34  million  dollars  from 
a  column  of  red  figures  to  a  column  of  black 
ones-  There  was  no  curtailment  of  services. 
On  the  day  Stevenson  became  Governor,  the 
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■ut«'>  leading  newspApera  xu>t«<l  tbftt  be  wft> 
"w  Tezfta  aa  ft  St«er  Braad." 

PoUowing  hla  retirement  from  public  serv- 
ice ftt  the  stftie  level.  Mr.  Steveiuou'i  UXe  h»a 
been  a  time  of  enrichment  for  him  ea  a  hu- 
m&n  being.  Be  h*A  developed  in  Kimble 
Oountj  one  of  the  flneet  ranch  propertlea  in 
the  hill  country.  Stevenjon  and  hie  eon'i 
(Coke.  Jr.)  holdings  toul  more  than  14,000 
acree  and  in  kome  seaaooe  aa  mAoy  aa  7,000 
wild  deer  roam  over  their  grazlDg  Landa  with 
the  sheep  and  goats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject I  believe  it  appropriate  to  Include 
an  article  about  the  late  Fred  Earwood. 
which  appeared  in  the  AprU  1969  Issue 
of  the  Sheep  and  Goat  Raider.  Follow- 
ing that  I  will  include  a  tribute  I  wrote 
about  Mr.  Earwood.  which  appeared  In 
the  same  issue. 

The  two  articles  follow: 
FUD  £4«wooti :  "Ma.  SBxv  and  Goat  Baisie  " 
1883-1966 

It  haa  been  s&ld  th*t  a  leader  acoom- 
pUahes  the  most  when  those  around  him 
consider  him  Juat  another  busy  worker;  a 
person  who  le*ds  by  example  rather  than 
by  dictating  to  others.  The  late  Pred  T. 
E&rwood  of  SoDora  waa  such  a  leader. 

The  sheep  and  goat  industry— from  Texas 
to  International  leTels — benefited  trom  Ear- 
vood's  efforts  to  improve  his  goats  and  sheep 
by  continuous  culUng  and  bree<llng.  In 
speaking  of  hln  philosophy  for  the  industry 
Mr,  Earwood  stated,  "I've  always  felt  that  we 
can  and  must  produce  what  the  buyers 
want."  He  worked  his  entire  lifetime  cease- 
lessly  coward  ibis  goal.  The  Influence  of  his 
tried  and  true  methods  continues  as  a  liv- 
ing monument  to  a  man  who  did  not  seek 
leader^lp  but  was  so  often  drafted  for  front 
line  duty. 

Improved  wool  and  mohair.  Improved 
breeding  practices,  greater  market  demand. 
soil  and  range  conservation,  producer  graded 
producu.  Unproved  grading  and  Judging 
standards,  wider  youth  education  and  partic- 
ipation, world-wide  market  reports,  better 
organization  for  governmental  puiposes.  and 
public  education  on  the  livestock  Industry 
were  only  a  few  of  the  many  facets  of  this 
man — a  heritage  that  cannot  and  should  doc 
be  forgotten  or  unremarked. 

Bom  la  Kimble  County  in  1S93  he  learned 
ranching  from  hts  father.  He  started  ranch- 
lag  for  himself  In  1917.  locating  In  Edwards 
and  Sutton  counties.  He  soon  realized  that 
ranchen  would  have  to  Improve  their  prod- 
ucts If  they  were  to  be  able  to  exist  In  the 
midst  of  myriad  combined  problems  that 
harassed  and  often  broke  the  producers. 

The  struggle  be  experienced  in  those  early 
days  to  obtain  quality  products  from  inferior 
Uveatock  spurred  his  actions  throu^out  his 


Through  the  years  both  his  pleasure  and 
bis  increasing  workload  came  from  culUng 
out  low  quality  sheep  and  goats  from  hla  own 
flocks  and  teaching  other  ranchmen  bow 
to  cull.  Many  years  of  experience  gave  him 
the  ability  to  demonstrate  culling  as  an  art 
of  mlDd.  eve  and  hand.  His  simple  rule  of 
"cull  out  the  bad  so  that  the  good  wUl  auto- 
matically improve"  was  far  more  difDcult  to 
do  thsji  mere  words  Indicate.  He  believed  In 
bloodlines,  registration  and  pedigrees 

In  103S.  a  railroad  line  was  laid  through 
Sonora.  Earwood  was  among  a  group  of 
ranchooui  with  the  foresight  to  see  this 
opened  up  the  area  as  a  market  center.  A 
stock  company  was  forzned  to  build  the  So- 
nora Wool  and  Mohair  Company.  Earwood 
waa  made  a  director  and  a  member  of  the 
wool  marketing  comnUttee.  He  later  was 
manager  and  president  of  the  company. 

The  largest  warehouse  in  Texas.  Senora 
Wool  and  Mohair  Company,  is  today  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  nation.  Earwood  main- 
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talned  aa  extensive  and  unique  source  of 
national  and  international  market  informa- 
tion. He  obtained  current  reports  from  South 
Africa.  England,  Australia  and  other  foreign 
markets  on  an  unwritten  exchange  system 
operated  for  mutual  benefit  to  producers 
everywhere.  Many  market  center  managers, 
brokers  and  buyers  who  had  never  met  Ear- 
wood  personally— knowing  him  only  by  his 
reputation  in  the  industry— kept  him  abreast 
of  market  action  and  fluctuations  by  tele- 
grams, as  a  matter  of  mutual  respect  and  re- 
gard for  his  desire  for  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned. He  reciprocated  by  a  constant  stream 
of  telegrams  from  Sonora. 

His  search  for  Ideas  and  methods  for  in- 
dustry Improvements  and  problem  solving 
extended  for  beyond  market  reports.  He  spent 
many  of  the  night  hours  reading  newspapers 
and  magsolne  articles  covering  subjects  rang- 
ing from  sclentlflc  research  on  natural  fiber* 
to  local  coverage  of  his  neighboring  ranch- 
men's activities  and  problems. 

Each  day  aa  he  covered  many  hours  drivlnc 
his  pickup  over  long  Texas-size  miles,  he 
would  mull  over  In  his  mind  all  the  Informa- 
tion gathered  In  hla  reading  and  try  to  ap- 
ply answers  to  questions  and  solutions  to 
problems.  Over  a  period  of  years  the  distilla- 
uon  of  this  knowledge,  combined  with  bis 
own  experience  and  bis  natural  tendency  to 
be  a  good  listener,  made  him  a  foremost  au- 
thority in  his  field - 

It  was  a  natural  process  of  cause  and  effect 
based  on  respect  for  this  qutet,  hardworking. 
Judicious  man  that  caused  htm  to  be  chosen 
time  and  again  as  a  spokesman  In  the  state 
and  national  capitals  and  In  Industry  orga- 
nizations. Texans  like  for  their  leaders  to 
"practice  what  they  preach"  and  Earwood  did. 
A  past  president  and  long  active  In  the 
Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  R&lsers'  Association, 
ha  was  also  elected  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation. He  was  an  avid  water  and  soil  con- 
servaUonlst.  In  I9S5  be  received  one  of  the 
Texas  Agriculture  .\gents  Association's  "Man 
of  the  Tear  in  Texas  Agriculture,"  avrards. 

Instrumental  in  organizing  the  warehouse- 
men, he  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  Texas  Wool  and  Mobalr  Warehouse- 
men's Association.  The  American  Angora 
Ooat  Raisers  Aaeociatlon  choee  him  as  an 
offloer  in  their  org&nixatlons.  Be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Coun- 
cil, the  Mohair  Council  of  America  and  other 
industry  groups. 

A  vigorous  "youth"  backer  too,  be  believed 
in  the  future  and  Importance  of  4-H  and 
FFA  club  work  for  the  nation's  young  peo- 
ple. Annually  he  turned  over  the  giant 
warehouse  at  Sonora  to  the  young  people  for 
the  Sonora  Wool  and  Mobalr  Show,  and  the 
annual  wool  Judging  contest. 

"Young  people  must  learn  how  to  produce 
a  better  product."  he  said,  adding  "that  a 
better  product  la  the  only  way  sheep  and 
goat  producers  can  stay  in  business."  Re- 
cently he  added  another  division  to  the 
annual  event  covering  range  grass  Identl- 
flcatlon.  The  show  now  offers  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  production  from  the  range  to 
the  warehouse.  Mr.  Earwood  believed,  "that 
knowing  about  grass  Is  important  to  young- 
sters for  they  cannot  produce  top  quality 
wool  and  mohair  unless  they  know  what 
their  animals  are  eating." 

"He  waa  a  man  who  always  had  time  to 
listen  to  my  problems  or  anyone  else's,"  re- 
called one  ranchman.  Another  said.  "The 
harshest  crtUclsm  I  ever  heard  Fred  Earwood 
give,  even  under  great  pressure,  waa  that 
he  was  'a  tittle  disappointed'  In  aomeone  or 
something.  He  was  slow  to  criticize  and  quick 
to  praise."  "He  was  always  working  on  some 
clvtc  Improvement  for  Sonora  and  I  don't 
know  how  he  kept  so  many  irons  In  the  fire 
at  one  time,"  commented  a  cltlsen  of  Ear- 
wood's  hometown. 
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It  Is  amazing  that  Pred  Earwood  in  hla 
busy  active  far-reaching  crusades  Is  remem- 
bered best  as  a  person  who  had  time  to  care 
about  others  and  their  welfare. 

Texans  are  an  independent,  cautiously 
conservative  people  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"you  can  lead  them  over  a  cltfl  but  you  oant 
push  them  an  inch."  This,  however,  dOM 
not  mean  that  they  are  easily  lead  or  psr* 
Buaded  toward  changes  and  innovation. 
Through  the  years  Mr.  Earwood  met  opposi- 
tion to  some  of  his  ideas  and  methods  with- 
out dlBoouragemenC  or  lose  of  purpose. 

A  TkauTS 
(By  O.  C.  Flmher) 
Of  all  the  people  with  whom  I  have  dealt, 
the  late  Fred  Earwood  was  the  most  uufor- 
getuble  and  irreplaceable  one  person  I  have 
ever  known.  There's  an  old  saying  that  "no 
one  is  indispensable."  And  It  Is  true.  But 
there  Is  a  dlfTerence  between  being  Indis- 
pensable and  being  irreplaceable. 

Pred  Earwood  could  be  called  "Mr  Wool." 
"Mr.  Mohair,"  or  "Mr.  Ranchman,"  and  each 
appellation  would  be  remarkably  appropri- 
ate. That  was  his  life — ^breeding,  sorting. 
buying  and  selling  sheep,  goats,  wool  and 
mohair.  In  each  respect  he  was  pre-enxlnent. 
The  quality  of  the  sheep  and  goats  be  raised 
and  improved  long  ago  became  legend.  Even 
Earwood  cut-backs  were  sought  by  those 
with  a  flare  for  excellence. 

While  amazingly  successful  In  his  own  busi- 
ness, Fred  was  essentially  a  servant  of  oth- 
ers— a  form  of  service  for  which  he  was  rarely 
ever  paid.  That  was  the  way  he  wanted  It. 
That  was  the  only  way  he  would  have  It. 
Seeing  others  benefit  h'om  the  application 
of  bis  expertise  was  compensation  enough. 

How  many  ranchmen  can  testify  about 
hours  spent  by  Earwood  at  their  cutting 
chutes,  dividing  their  sheep  and  goats  for 
disposal  of  cut-backs,  and  then  advice  about 
replacemenu? 

To  be  sure,  the  tens  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  mohair  and  wool  he  sold  on  assignment 
meant  normal  income  for  the  warehouse  he 
managed.  I  have  In  mind  that  extra  service, 
those  extra  hours  he  gave— whether  at  a 
ranchman's  corral  or  white  bantering  buyers 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  or  two  per  pound  for 
that  man's  clips. 

In  the  latter  respect  his  talents  were  excep- 
tional. Be  knew  market  trends  and  watched 
them  with  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  He  read  the 
trade  journals  each  day.  When  It  came  to 
making  a  sale,  the  buyers  knew  that  Fred 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  They  trusted  his 
word  about  what  he  bad  to  offer  and  they 
respected  his  knowledge. 

More  than  once  Fred  has  telephoned  me  In 
Washington  to  find  out  what  the  Turkish 
and  South  African  mohair  stockpile 
amounted  to  at  a  given  time.  He.  like  all 
alert  mobalr  salesmen,  had  an  eye  on  the 
export  market. 

The  day  following  Earwood*!  death.  Hugh 
Munro,  dean  of  the  Boston  buyers,  came  Into 
my  Washington  offloe  to  express  his  sorrow. 
"Fred  Earwood  knew  wool  and  mohair  like 
few  other  men  In  his  time."  he  commented. 

After  the  war  ended,  it  was  feared  the  Im- 
ported supply  would  t>e  dumped  on  the  mar- 
ket. Fred  kept  the  telephones  to  Washington 
and  Boston  busy  as  he  pleaded  for  restraint 
m  plans  for  disposal. 

Disposal  as  related  to  quanttlles  and  qual- 
ities could  make  a  major  difference.  There 
was  no  Inventory  or  breakdown  with  respect 
to  kid  hair,  grown  hair,  and  othr  assort- 
ments. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  Inspection  was  nec- 
essary. Who  was  to  do  U?  Growers  were  wary 
of  bureaucratic  findings.  It  was  Anally 
agreed  by  growers,  the  trade,  and  the  gov- 
ernment— that  Fred  Earwood  waa  the  one 
man  In  America  who  could  b«  trusted  by  all 
of  them  to  do  that  )ob.  He  did  it.  carefully 
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and   laboriously  sorting  fleece   after   Omcs. 
sack  after  sack  of  sampling — with  the  eye  of 

a  true  expert. 

His  findings  were  readily  accepted,  and 
bis  recommendations  lor  painless  dispossi 
were  agreed  to.  The  mohair  was  sold  in  lim- 
ited amounts  so  aa  to  do  the  least  harm 
to  the  market.  The  mounting  concern  was 
eased,  and  the  effect  of  the  sales  on  the 
market  was  hardly   noticeable. 

I  have  seen  Fred  Earwood  match  wlU  with 
govetrnment  wool  and  mobalr  experts  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  They  could  never 
cope  with  his  cold  logic,  that  vast  storehouse 
of  useful  experience  and  knowledge  which 
he  would  draw  upon.  As  a  general  rule  they 
would  come  around  to  hts  way  of  thinking. 

A  book  could  be  written  (as  indeed  one 
should  be!)  about  Pred  Earwood's  varied 
contributions  to  the  Industry  and  to  indi- 
vidual growers.  The  night  was  never  too 
dark,  the  hour  was  never  too  early,  the  dis- 
tance was  never  too  far,  for  Fred  to  go  tliat 
extra  mile  In  behalf  of  an  industry  he  loved 
and  the  growers  to  whose  interest  he  was 
devoted.  Who  ever  heard  of  Fred  Earwood 
taking  a  vacation? 

He  was  in  the  true  sense  a  square  shooter. 
His  word  was  his  bond.  The  smallest  pro- 
ducer got  the  same  treatment  as  the  biggest 
one.  His  Judgment  was  rarely  ever  questioned. 

Fred  honored  every  man  for  his  face  value. 


and  he  was  Instinctively  a  good  Judge  of 
men.  He  placed  implicit  crust  in  every  man 
whom  he  knew  deeerved  to  be  trusted.  He 
maintained  a  proper  aloofness  from  the  oth- 
ers, always  poUte  and  discreet  He  helped 
untangle  many  a  problem  for  a  distressed 
ranchman,  covering  nearly  anything  from  a 
domestic  quarrel  to  a  financial  Jam. 

Speaking  of  Earwood's  mannerisms,  an  in- 
timate recalled:  "If  someone  would  saj 
something  slightly  derogatory  about  one  of 
Fred's  friends.  Fred  wouldn't  argue.  More 
often  be'd  Just  stare  at  the  man  in  cold 
sUenoe." 

During  his  lifetime  Earwood  probably  sold 
more  breeding  stock  slght-unteen  than  any- 
one. I  recall  buying  a  bunch  of  young  ewes 
from  him  one  time.  I  never  saw  them  until 
after  they  were  trucked  to  my  ranch  76  miles 
away  and  unloaded.  Two  or  three  years  later 
range  got  short  and  I  sold  some  ewes  to  a 
neighbor. 

"Where  did  you  get  "em?"  he  asked." 
They're  mostly  Fred  Earwood  sheep,"  I  re- 
pUed.  'I'll  take  'emt  he  snapped — and  he 
did  so.  Bight-imseen. 

For  years  to  come,  ranchmen  and  cow- 
boys, as  they  meet  in  shearing  sheds,  in 
warehouses,  and  over  coffee  cups,  will  talk 
about  Fred  Earwood. 

"Fred  would  love  this  rain!"  an  old-timer 
would  say:  "I'll  never  forget  one  time  when 


my  best  buck  came  up  with  a  limp.  We  tried 
everything,  and  I  thought  sure  we'd  lose 
him.  Then  I  got  on  tbe  telephone  and  coiled 
Fred  an'  .  .  ."  Still  another  would  add. 
"There'll  never  be  another  like  him." 

And  so  in  nostalgia  the  talk  wUl  go  on 
and  on,  year  after  year,  about  tbe  truly  un- 
forgettable and  Irreplaceable — the  one  and 
only — Fred  Earwood. 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  I*AN— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SGIERLE 

or  rowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  Augtut  14,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERIJ:.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  'Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  la  my  son?"  A  wife  aeks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Uitch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good,  a  great  help  in  the 
day  0/  trouble:  And  He  knoics  thote  who 
trust  in  Him. — Nahum  1 :  7. 

Renewed  in  spirit  and  restored  In  mind, 
our  Father,  we  return  from  our  recess 
ready  for  the  responsibilities  we  face 
in  these  troubled  and  trying  times.  Give 
us  strength  to  do  our  work  well  this  day 
and  all  days.  Let  us  not  turn  from  its 
difficulties,  nor  evade  its  challenges,  nor 
seek  to  escape  Its  duties. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  minds  clear,  our 
hearts  clean,  and  to  live  so  faithfully 
that  no  failure  can  dishearten  us.  no 
frustration  can  discourage  us,  and  no 
fear  can  take  away  from  us  the  Joy  of 
an  Inner  integrity. 

God  bless  America,  we  pray  Thee, 
and  lead  her  and  all  nations  in  the 
paths  of  peace.  By  Thy  grace  alive  with- 
in us  may  we  remove  all  bitterness,  re- 
duce all  misunderstanding,  and  Icam  to 
live  together  in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine 
good  will:  through  Jesus  Christ  ourI«rd. 
Amen,  

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. August  14.  1970.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.B.  a043.  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  Keum 
Jk  Franks: 


H,R.  14213.  An  act  to  amend  fiectlons  5680 
and  ssei  of  Uie  Bevl»d  Statutes  to  provide 
for  additional  memlxrs  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  tbe  Smltlisonlan  Institution: 

HJt.  10900.  An  act  making  approprlaUona 
lor  tlie  Treasury  and  Post  OIBce  Depart- 
menu.  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
ftacai  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  17133.  An  act  to  authorlee  appropria- 
tion! during  the  Oacal  year  1971  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  misalles,  naval  veaaoU,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicle.'!,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  teat,  and  evalua- 
atlon  lor  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  presenile 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  17575.  An  act  maUng  approprlatlona 
(or  the  r>opartments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  )udlclary.  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  18127.  An  act  mailing  approprlaUons 
Tor  pubUc  works  for  water,  pollution  con- 
trol and  power  development,  Including  the 
Corps  of  Enrlneen— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal. 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Ten- 
nessM!  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  Independent  agen- 
cies and  commlsslona  tor  tbe  Bacal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.  Con.  nm-  675.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  conquest  of  cancer  as  a  national 
crusade. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  enUtled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  OfHce  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 


the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Y»kboiiotioh. 
Mr.  BTim  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  McGd, 
Mr.  Moirroy*.  Mr.  Boogs,  Mr.  Aixon, 
and  Mr.  Fonc  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  ms..  175751  entlUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
the  judiciary,  ani'  related  agencies  for 
the  flscal  year  end  iig  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purpose^, "  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagieeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McCikLUN.  Mr.  EtiiNDM,  Mr.  P«s- 
TOSE,  Mr.  FuLBRjcHT.  Mrs.  SmTB  of 
Maine,  Mr.  HatiSKA,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tbe  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iHJl.  181271  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  public  work."! 
for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Civil,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  EiLENDER.  Mr.  Rdsskll,  Mr. 
McClellak,  Mr.  M.»CNtisoN.  Mr.  HoLtAun. 
Mr  Stennis.  Mr.  Pastoee.  Mr.  Ranbolph. 
Mr.  Yonso  of  North  DakoU.  Mr.  HatJSKA 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Aiaott 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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„«-         ^        -  -i«*  annniincMl  thftt  thc  S.  4033.  An  act  to  provide  (or  the  dispofti- 

The  message  also  ^^'^^^J^^*^,^.      t.on  or  fund*  appropriated  to  p»y  a  JudRment 
Senale  disagrees  to  the  ft^f?am™.°*     in  favor  or  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of  Indiana: 


the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1933>  entitled 
•■An  act  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad 
safety,  hazardous  materials  control  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Macncson.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Cam- 
KON.  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Phouty  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  578.  An  act  to  include  fireflgliiera  with- 
in the  provisions  of  section  8336ic»  of  title 
5.  United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  engaged 
m  certain  hazardous  occupaUons; 

S  1186  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  Casa 
Angelja  mental  retardation  facility  of  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Me.\.: 

S.  ivas  An  act  for  the  Mllef  of  Irene 
Sadowska  Sullivan; 

S.  1M3-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arte 
Abramovicb: 

S-  2735.  An  act  to  proxide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming 
to  the  occupants  ol  the  land: 

S.  3032  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Leon- 
arda  Buenavendura  Ocarlzn  and  daughter. 
Luclla  B.  OcarlEa; 

5.3129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pio 
Aiberi  Pol  y  Zapata: 

S.  3196.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  in  the  Stale  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  tJnlted  States  in  trust  for 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3235.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  US 
District  Court  for  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Southern  Disuict  of  Misaisaippl  shall  be  held 
at  Natchez: 

S.  3330.  An  act  to  auihorlae  rural  bous- 
ing loans  to  lessees  of  nonfarm  rural  land, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S  3431.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13{dl. 
I3(ei.  14(d>.  and  14(el  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  investors: 

S  3487  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the  Coeur 
d  Alene  Indian  Beservation.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  3539.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Mason.  Jr.  (Johnny  Trinidad  Mason.  Jr.); 

S.  3553.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  19M  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  water  resources  research 
and  institutes,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3702.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nahld 
Mansoorl  Diaz; 

S.  3775.  An  act  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  auiborlM 
the  Veterans-  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  any  veteran  who  Is  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  in  acquiring  specially 
adapted  housing  under  chapter  21  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code; 

S.  3796  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
CanlasBaecher: 

S  3822.  An  act  to  provide  insurance  for 
member  accounts  in  State  and  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  and  for  other  pur- 


in  favor  of  t 

3.  4078.  An  act  to  provide  for  thc  disposiaon 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in 
(avor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  125.  the 
Upper  Skagtt  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  93.  and  the  Sno- 
qualmie  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  93.  and 
for  other  purpose-s; 

S.  4148.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  surviving  dependenu; 

S.  4319.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  90  days: 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  reaolution  granUng  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Weal  Virginia  and  the  Common- 
wealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  Ixxlles. 
tor  certain  amendments  to  the  compact  cre- 
ating the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict and  establL-ihlng  the  IntersUte  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin; 

S-J.  Res.  330.  Joint  reaolution  extending 
the  durauon  of  copyright  prot«cUon  in  cer- 
tain cases:  and 

S.  Con.  Res  79-  Concurrent  reaolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  requests  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvee  to  return  the  bill  iHM.  16968)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Government  contribution 
with  respect  to  the  health  benefits  cover- 
age of  Federal  employees  and  annui- 
tants, and  for  other  purposes.'" 


S.  3853.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mr*.  Pang 
Tai  Tal; 

S.  3997.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Confederat*d  Bands  of 
Ute  Indians  In  Court  of  Claims  case  47667. 
and  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  349,  and  for  other  purposes; 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  foUowmg  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

W*aHiMCTOtf,  D.C., 

August  17.  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  SpcAKia, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Sb:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  August  14.  1970.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
ing messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following : 

An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Low  Yin  iHR. 
56&S>; 

An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tae  Pung  Hills 
(HJt.  124001; 

An  act  to  confer  United  States  cltisenshlp 
posthumously  upon  Joee  Guadalupe  Espanca- 
Montoya  tHJl.  12446); 

An  act  to  confer  United  States  citizenship 
posthumoutly  upon  Lance  Corporal  Ftank  J. 
Krec  iH.R.  13365); 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Elolsa 
PardoHaU  tH.R.  13895); 

An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Com- 
pact (HJi   13971):  and 

An  act  to  confer  United  Statee  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Staff  Sergeant  Ryuzo 
Somma  (HR.  13997). 

TTiat  the  Senate  agree  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 


COMMIWICATION  FROM  THE  CLKRK 

OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  ol  Representatives: 

Washinitton,  DC, 

August  19. 1970. 
The  Honorable  the  SrSAKKR. 
VS  House  0/  «cprejen(aMrcs. 

Deab  Sm:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  August  14.  1970.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  follow- 
lug  messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following: 

An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  Eagle  Lake  Timber 
Company,  a  partnership,  of  SusanvUle.  Call- 
fonua  (HJI-  1749); 

An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  Anan  Eldredge 
(HJi.  2840); 

An  Act  to  provide  that  a  headstone  or 
marker  be  furnished  at  Government  expense 
for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  &ledal  of 
Honor  recipient  (HJi.  6365) ; 

An  Act  to  authorize  command  of  the 
United  States  ship  Constitution  {IX-31)  by 
retired  officers  of  thc  United  States  Navy 
(HB.8662): 

An  Act  to  amend  section  716  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  inter- 
service  transfers  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
(HJt.  9052); 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Jara  Haose 
{BJR.  12959); 

An  Act  to  amend  llUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  iJnited  States 
nags  may  be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased 
servicemen  (HJi.  1319S); 

An  Act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs  Marcella 
Coslovlch  Pabretto  (HJI.  13383); 

An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo  Pelltcsno 
<HJl.  13713); 

An  Act  to  amend  section  356  of  tne  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  concerning  approval 
by  the  Attorney  General  ol  thc  title  to  lands 
acquired  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes  (HR.  15374). 

In  addition,  the  Senate  having  proceeded 
to  reconsider  the  bill  (HR.  16916)  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  EducaUon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pnrpoM«",  re- 
turned by  the  President  o;  the  United  States 
with  his  objections  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  in  which  It  orlglnaied.  It  waa 

Resolved,  that  the  said  bill  pass,  two-thlrda 
of  the  Senators  present  having  voted  In  the 
ofBrmatlve. 

Respectfully. 

W.  Pat  jENHtMCB, 

us.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmono  Collxt. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Washinctoi*,  D-C.  August  2t.  1970. 
The  Honorable  The  SPZAKn. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dea«  Sm:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  August  14.  1070.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following: 

An  Act  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Atiguat  25,  1969. 


votes  of  the  two  House,  on  the  amendment     with  resp«t  to  ^^^^^.f^J}'^^.  ^^ 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee  to  the  biU     affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe.  (HJ1.158M). 


)S.  3547)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit,  BCls- 
sourl  River  Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

R«^)ectfully. 

W.   Pat   JDnciMca, 
Clerk.  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Batmomd  Cohmt. 


Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  deslgtuhte  the  period  beginning  Sep- 
tember 20.  1070,  and  ending  September  26. 
1970.  as  "National  Machine  Tool  Week".  (H.J 
Res.  1194). 

Respectfully, 

W.  PAT  JiwKiNcs.  Clerk, 
U.S.  Mouse  of  Representative*. 
By  W.  Ratkokd  Collxt, 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 

OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  ol  the  House  of  Represenwtives : 

WkSMlNOTON,  DC.  August  35,  1970. 
Tfic  Honorable  The  Spiakm. 
V  S.  House  of  Repre$«ntat1v^s. 

DEAB  8l»:  Pursuant  to  »uU>orlty  grantwJ 
on  August  14,  1970.  the  Clerk  received  trom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  tol 
lowing  measage: 

That  the  Senate  passed  wltJiout  amend- 
ment the  following: 

An  Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Booee- 
relt  Memorial  Commls«on   iHR.  153S1I; 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  authorizing  the 
reprinting  of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
entitled  "Education  In  Israel"  for  the  use  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education.  (H. 
Oon  Res.  6701. 

Respectfully. 

W.  Pat  JcrfNiNcs.  Cterk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  R/.TMOMD  Collet. 


funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Sac  and  Pox  Trlbee  of  Oklahoma  In  Indian 
Claims  commission  docket  numbered  230, 
and  for  other  purposes  (H.R.  14827) ; 

An  Act  to  reimburse  the  Dte  Tribe  of  the 
I71ntah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  tribal 
funds  that  were  tised  to  construct,  operate, 
and  malnuln  the  Uintah  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Utah,  and  for  other  purpoaes  (Hit. 
16416): 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  Government  contribution  with  respect 
to  the  health  benefits  coverage  of  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants,  and  for  other 
purposes  (HB  16968). 
Respectfully. 

W.  Pat  Jenninos. 
Clerk.  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  BATHOlfD  Collet. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 

August  31,  1970. 
The  Honorable  the  SpiAKza. 
U.S.  Wou-ne  of  Representatives. 

Deah  Sia:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  August  14.  1070.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following : 

An  Act  to  enend  the  provisions  of  title 
xni  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  relaung  to  war  risk  insurance 
(HJt  17133). 

Respectfully. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
ClerHr,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmono  Collet. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimlcallon  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Washington.  D.C. 

Seplember  1. 1970. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakkk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deae  Sm:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  August  14.  1970.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal  Beser- 
vation. Arizona.  In  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  numbered  90  and  122  and  for 
other  purpose.  (HJI.  13434) ; 

An  Act  to  Improve  and  clarity  certain  laws 
aOeoUng  the  Coast  Ouartl  Reserve  (H.B. 
13716): 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indiana  of 
Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Commlaalon 
docket  numbered  06.  and  tor  other  purpoaes 
IH.R.  14097); 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoaltlon  of 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity i:ranted  him  on  Friday.  August  14. 
1970,  he  did,  on  Tuesday,  August  18. 1970, 
sign  enrolled  bills  of  the  House,  and  an 
enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate,  as  follows; 

H.R.  5655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ixiw  Vln, 
also  known  as  Low  Ting: 

HJt.  12400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tae 
Pung  Hills; 

HR.  12446.  An  act  to  confer  O.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumuoufily  upon  Jose  Oauldalupe 
Esparaza  -  Mou  toy  a. 

H.R.  13265.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  dtlaen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  Frank  J  Krec; 

HJt.  13895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Elosla  Pardo  Hall: 

HR-  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  Compact; 

HJt.  13097.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  cltlaen- 
Bhlp  posthumously  upon  8.  Sgt.  Byuzo 
Somma:  and 

S.  3547,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Narrows  umt.  Missouri 
River  Baaln  project.  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

And  on  Wednesday,  August  19.  1970, 
signed  enrolled  bills  of  the  House,  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anan 
Eldredgc; 

H  R.  6265.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Government 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient; 

HJt.  8662.  An  act  to  authorize  command  of 
the  US.  ship  CoTuMtutioii— IX-21— by  re- 
tired ofllcera  of  the  U£.  Navy. 

HJt.  9052.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorlne 
the  Intcrservlce  transfers  of  ofncers  of  the 
Coast  Guard: 

H.R-  12959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Jara  Haase; 

HJt.  13195.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  U.S.  flags 
may  be  presented  to  porenu  of  deceased 
servicemen. 

H.R  133S3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Fabretto: 

HB.  13712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Pelllcano; 

HJt.  16374.  An  act  to  amend  section  355  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  concern- 
ing approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

And  on  Thursday,  August  20,  1970, 
signed  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House,  as 
follows: 

HR.  1749.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eagle 


Lake  Timber  Co .  a  partnetablp.  of  Susan- 
vUle. Calif. 

And  on  Friday.  August  21.  1970.  signed 
an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House,  as  follows: 

HJt.  16866.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  26,  1950,  with  reapect  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  aflalra  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  dealgnate  the  pe- 
riod beginning  September  30.  1970.  and  end- 
ing September  26.  1970.  as  "National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Week." 

And  on  Tuesday,  August  25.  1970, 
signed  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House,  as 
follows; 

H.R.  15361.  An  act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mlaslon. 


And  on  Monday,  August  31,  1970. 
signed  an  enroUed  bill  of  the  House,  as 

follows: 

HJt.  17133.  An  act  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  Xm  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1058.  as  amended,  relating  to  war 
risk  insurance. 

And  on  Wednesday,  September  2.  1970, 
signed  enrolled  bills  of  the  House,  as 
follows: 

HJl.  13434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the 
Hualapal  Reservation.  Ariz.,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Dockets  numbered  90 
and  122.  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  13716.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve: 

HJt.  14097.  An  act  to  authorlzA  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  96.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14827.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa In  Indian  Claims  Commission  Doc- 
ket numbered  220,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

BJi.  16416.  An  act  to  reimburse  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Resen-atlon 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian 
irrlgaUoo  project.  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 


APPOINTMENT      AS     MEMBER      OP 
JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    REDUC- 
TION  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions ol  section  601,  title  6,  Public  Law 
250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  To 
Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Expen- 
ditures   the    following   member   of   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  fill  an 
existing  vacancy  thereon :  Mr.  WHrmw. 
of  Mississippi. 


APPOINTMENT      AS      MEMBER     OP 
BOARD  OP  REGENTS.  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  United  States  Code  42  and 
43.  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution    the    gentleman    from    New 
York.  Mr.  RooNrr,  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 
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THE   LATE  HONORABLE   JAMES 

SECCOMBE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  tnwi 
Ohio  >Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
sad  dutT  of  announcing  to  the  House  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  James  Sec- 
combe  i  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lor  the  16th  District  of  Ohio 
in  the  Seventj-sixth  Congress. 

Mr  Seccombe  v>assed  away  Sunday. 
August  23.  In  Canton,  Ohio,  at  the  age 
of  77.  after  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  the  public  interest. 

He  was  my  dear  friend  and  I  mourn 
his  passing. 

Jim  Seccombe  began  working  after  he 
finished  the  eighth  grade  in  Canton.  He 
never  stopped.  During  his  long  career, 
he  sened  as  a  member  of  the  Canton 
City  Council,  as  mayor  of  Canton,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  director 
of  the  Stark  County  Board  of  Elections 
for  many  years.  Under  his  direction,  the 
board  of  elections  undertook  registra- 
tion and  voting  campaigns  which  won 
attention  and  honors  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seccombe  celebrated 
their  50th  weddlnf  anniversary  in  No- 
vember. In  February  of  this  year  he  was 
honored  by  the  members  of  the  First 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  tributes 
to  him  came  from  across  the  Nation.  In- 
cluding a  message  from  President  Nixon. 
In  addition  to  Mrs.  Seccombe.  survivors 
Include  his  son.  James  Seccombe.  Jr.. 
of  Birmingham.  Mich.,  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Shriver  of  Canton. 

To  include  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  Canton  Repository  article  on 
Mr.  Seccombe  and  editorials  from  the 
Repository  and  the  Evening  Independent 
of  Masslllon.  Ohio,  as  follows: 
Stux's  -Mi.  HirnmuciN":  D««th  CoKn  « 
77  roa  Jm  Sktcombb 
Itmes  "Jim"  Seccombe— Mr.  R«pubUc»n 
of  Stark  County — 1«  dead. 

The  former  tl.s.  r«pre8enuuve.  mayor  of 
CaatoD.  city  councilman  and  longtime  dlz«c- 
tor  of  Stark  County  Board  of  Elections  died 
Sunday  after  >  long  battle  wim  heart  trou- 
ble. He  WM  77  y«*r8  old. 

"Jim."  as  everyone  knew  him.  reelgned 
early  thu  year  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
eleccloiu. 

He  was  «tUl  active  and  rtlU  felt  pretty  weU 
but  he  knew  he  was  not  u  ttrong  as  he 
should  be. 

And  he  wanted  to  be  on  hand  to  help 
break    In    his    lyuxxaat.    Jim    WUlUuni    of 

AlUance  .^ 

Bom  lo  Mineral  City  Feb.  13.  1883.  the 
seventh  of  10  children.  Jim  completed  the 
sixth  grade  In  Tuecarawas  County  befora  the 
famllv  moved  to  Canton 

He  anlshed  the  eighth  grade  here  and  then 
went  to  work  to  help  support  the  famUy. 
seUing  newspapers  and  clerking  In  stores  be- 
fore becoming  a  machinist's  appranUo*  with 
WheeUng  i  Lake  Erie  BsUroad  in  Canton 
and  Brewster. 

He  was  a  machinist  for  Arctic  Ice  when 
World  War  I  broke  out.  Be  enlisted  In  the 
htmj  and  served  with  the  134lh  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 37th  Division  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
Meuse-Aigonne  offensive  and  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Verdun  and  Apremont. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Arctic  Ice 
and  then  moved  to  Tlmken  RoUec  Bearing 
Co..  arst  as  a  machinist  and  Uter  as  fore- 
man m  the  tool  room. 
Ba  started  his  poUtlcal  career  by  being 


elected   a   Republican   precinct   commlttes- 


Bls  first  major  victory  was  in  1937  when 
he  was  slectsd  Ward  i  councilman.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1939  and  was  elected  president 
of  councU  In  1931.  He  liecams  mayor  on  June 
30. 1933  when  C.  C.  Curtis  died. 

Jim  lost  his  bid  to  remain  mayor  in  1933 
but  was  elected  m  1935.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1937. 

In  1938.  he  was  elected  OS.  representative 
and  served  In  1939  and  19S0. 

WhUe  in  Congress  Jim  served  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  and  chairman 
of  BUlJcommltieea  on  govsmment  buildings, 
trafllc.  police.  &re  and  parks. 

Hs  was  dubbed  the  "Mayor  of  Washing- 
ton." Because  or  his  work  with  the  paries,  the 
Botanical  Oordens  dally  sent  flowers  to  his 
office. 

That  was  when  he  started  wearing  a  carna- 
tion la  his  lapel,  a  practice  which  bacame  his 
trademark  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

JUn  also  bad  two  other  trademarks— a 
cheery  smUe  and  his  devotion  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Jim  was  honored  and  eulogised  by  the 
great  and  the  small  last  March  31  when  400 
of  his  friends  attended  a  testunonlal  in  his 
honor  at  Onesto  Hotel. 

At  this  meeting.  Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes  told 
the  group,  "We  are  here  to  give  flowers  to 
the  living  and  to  eulogize  a  living  legend  in 
Stark  County." 

Jim  responded.  characterlstlcaUy.  "Thu  Is 
the  dsy  I  hoped  would  never  coma  but  It  Is 
a  dsy  I  will  always  remember.  I'm  going  to 
dedicate  the  rest  of  my  days  to  servlc*  to  the 
people  of  Csnton." 

After  qulttmg  his  post  as  a  memljer  of  the 
tMard  of  elections.  Jim  had  several  sick  spells 
and  finally  ended  up  in  Aultman  Hospital. 

He  recovered  enough  to  act  as  grand  msr- 
shal  of  the  Memorial  Day  parade  but  later 
was  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  several  times 
When  Jim  resigned  last  year,  he  had  com- 
pleted 27  years  of  service  to  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

He  also  served  as  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Stark  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity, memlier  and  chairman  of  the  Canton 
Park  Commission  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  High  school  AU-Star  Football  Game 
Directors  Association. 

He  was  a  member  and  former  deacon  of 
First  United  Church  of  ChrUt.  He  formerly 
was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  taught  the  Neher  class  for  many 
years. 

A  member  of  Fidelity  lodge  F&AM.  be  was 
past  monarch  of  Naalr  Orotto.  a  member  of 
Stark  Consistory  32nd  Degree  Masons,  Al 
Koran  Shrine,  Canton  Shrine  Luncheon 
Club  Canton  Commandery  38.  KnIghU 
Templar.  American  Legion  Post  44.  Floyd 
Hughes  Post  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wsrs. 
Cootie  Cluh  snd  Canton  Es-Newsl)oy» 
Aasodstlon. 

JUn  and  his  wife.  Hazel  H..  celebrated  their 
Both  weddmg  aimlversary  In  November  They 
lived  at  1439  Fulton  Road  NW 

Other  siu-vlvors  include  a  son,  James  Sec- 
combo  Jr.  of  Birmingham,  Mich.;  daughter, 
Mrs  Dorothv  E.  Shriver  of  Canton:  sisters 
Mrs.  .Anna  u'mbenhour,  Mrs.  Dora  Howe  and 
Mrs.  Minnie  Coble,  all  of  Canton;  brothers, 
WUllam  Seccombe  of  Canton  and  Samuel 
Seccombe  of  Cnlontown;  eight  grandchUdren 
and  one  greatgrandchild. 

Services  wUl  be  at  2i30  pm.  Wednesday  In 
First  United  Church  of  Christ  with  the  Rev. 
Karl  Koepke  oIBcUting.  Burial  wlU  be  In 
Korth  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Friends  msy  call  from  a  to  4  and  7  to  » 
pm  Tuesday  at  the  Arnold  funeral  home. 
The  body  will  Ue  In  sUU  at  the  church 
from  noon  untu  the  serHcea  Wednesday. 
FldeUty  Lodge  wUi  conduct  Masonic  aervlcea 
at  »:4S  pm.  Tuesday  in  the  funeral  home. 


jAiixa  Ssccoataz:  Canton's  FaixND 
The  Utile  man  with  the  big  heart  and  the 
white  carnation  Is  gone. 

Jim  Seccombe  has  passed  from  the  Canton 
scane  he  graced  so  proudly  and  loved  so  dear- 
ly. There  is  not  likely  soon  to  l>e  another  like 
him. 

The  range  of  his  activities  and  interests 
was  so  wide  and  so  varied  that  no  man  could 
claim  to  t>elng  his  equal  in  involvement  la 
poUUcs,  sports  and  community  service. 

A  former  mayor  and  congressman,  an  elec- 
tion specialist,  a  recreation  enthuaiast  and 
a  champion  of  pubUc  housmg  as  a  member 
of  the  commlsslou  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
he  gave  Uberally  of  bla  time  and  energies  to 
every  cause  be  undertook. 

In  a  sense,  he  nught  be  described  as  Can- 
ton's "toastmaster  general"  In  the  tradition 
of  Oeorgle  Jessel.  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  serve  as  a  master  of  ceremonies,  no  meet- 
ing was  too  large  or  too  small  for  his  special 
touch  of  good  humor  or  serious  comment. 

And  no  contribution  to  civic  betterment 
was  to  obscure  to  win  his  scclalm  because 
his  generous  recognition  of  the  good  deeds 
of  others  far  exceeded  any  credit  he  took  for 
himself. 

While  he  proudly  t>ore  the  gratuitous  label 
of  Mr.  Republican  he  had  a  host  of  friends 
in  both  parties.  One  need  only  recall  the 
luncheon  ulbute  on  the  occasion  of  his  n- 
tUTsment  ss  director  of  the  Stark  County 
Board  of  Elections  to  confirm  the  respect  and 
admiration  he  held  among  his  Democratic 
contemporaries. 

It  would  lie  leas  than  honest  to  say  that 
everyone  was  Jim's  friend.  No  one  who  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  controversy  as  he  did 
on  BO  many  occasions  could  escape  some  Ui 
feelings  But  hu  sincerity  was  seldom  ques- 
tioned and  he  was  respected  lor  never  run- 
ning from  a  confrontation  U  he  felt  he  was 
right. 

The  old  town  won't  seem  the  same  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  dramatic  little  figure 
who  seemed  to  be  everywhere  with  a  ready 
greeting  and  a  warm  handshslte. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  death.  He  knew  his 
tune  was  running  out.  but  even  to  the  end 
his  Interest  never  diminished  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  things  that  were  good  for  Can- 
ton were  vibrantly  ailve, 

Jim  Seccombe  wUi  be  missed. 


A  Caesatj:  a.nd  DrvoraD  Lx&aax 
The  ilttle  fellow  with  the  ready  smUe  and 
freah  boutonnlere  Is  dead.  James  E.  Sec- 
combe of  Canton  died  Sunday  monUng  In 
Aultman  hospital.  Canton,  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  since  April  14.  He  had  had 
a  long  i>attle  with  heart  trouble. 

Mr.  8eccoml>e  was  periisps  Stark  countya 
best  known  resident.  A  superb  greeter,  he 
headed  the  welcoming  ime  at  so  many  func- 
tions that  thousands  came  to  know  him  by 
his  affectionate  name  of  "Jim"  or  "Jimmy." 
He  was  alao  "Mr.  Republican"  to  many, 
for  he  had  been  acUve  In  the  party  for  over 
40  years.  He  started  as  a  precinct  committee- 
man In  1937  and  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  Canton  city  cotmcU  to  mayor  of  Canton 
and  congressman  from  the  16th  congres- 
sional district. 

JUn  served  his  city,  county  and  nation 
weU  He  concluded  37  years  on  the  Stark 
county  board  of  elections  when  he  resigned 
lost  year,  and  st  his  death  was  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Canton-Maaslllon  Metropolitan 
Housing  authority,  the  Canton  Planning 
commission.  Canton  park  commission  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Stark  County  Republican  Central  committee. 
Mr.  Seccombe  was  well  known  In  Massll- 
lon, particularly  by  older  residents  of  the 
city  and  for  many  years  was  always  present 
to  help  honor  Tiger  football  teams  at  their 
annual  banquets. 
Ba  was  a  self-made  man,   having  quit 
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school  after  the  eighth  grade  to  help  support 
a  family  of  10  chUdren  by  selling  newspapers 
and  clerking  In  stores,  untu  he  got  a  job  as 
an  apprentice  machinist  with  the  Wheeling 
ft  Lake  Brie  railroad  In  Brewater. 

Anyone  who  Itnew  the  man  can  under- 
stand' how  It  was  possible  for  lilm  to  rise 
from  such  a  small  beginning  to  represent  his 
district  111  the  United  States  congress  He  was 
ambitious,  forceful  and  determined,  but  with 
It  all  had  the  ready  smile  that  won  ao  many 
friends:  It  will  be  remembered  long  after 
this  has  been  written. 

Csnton  and  SUrk  county  have  lost  a 
capable  and  devoted  leader  who  wUl  be 
missed  by  the  public  and  in  the  many  halls 
in  which  he  has  served.  And  we  In  Masslllon. 
too,  have  lost  s  friend  and  good  neighbor. 

The  Evening  Independent  sympathizes 
with  his  wife.  Hazel,  and  other  surviving 
memt>ers  of  bis  famUy. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1971 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's Uble  the  bill  (H.R.  16900 1  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  ExecuUve 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses with  S<!n3te  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate.  ^,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Steed.  Passm/uj,  Addabbo.  Cob«lsn. 
Uahon.  Robisoh.  Cowte.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  and  Bow. 


USE  OF  RESERVISTS  AND 
GUARDSMEN 
(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  6IKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  taken  a  realistic 
course  in  his  plans  to  use  reservists  and 
guardsmen  to  bolster  UJS.  military 
forces  where  additional  personnel  are 
needed.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
very  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  Re- 
serve components,  other  than  Air  Force, 
lor  a  number  of  years.  Apparently  this 
has  been  a  carryover  from  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  McNamara  to  downgrade  the 
reserves  and  lo  reduce  reliance  upon 
these  forces  In  times  of  national  emer- 
gencv.  Substantial  sums  are  required  for 
the  training  and  equipping  of  the  Re- 
serve components  and  it  makes  sense 
to  utilize  their  services  where  and  when 
they  are  needed.  The  Resene  compo- 
nents are  the  least  costly  of  all  our  mili- 
tary forces,  they  maintain  a  constant 
state  of  readiness,  and  they  are  com- 
posed of  dedicated  individuals.  I  am 
confident  the  tmits  wUl  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary's action  In  reducing  dependence  up- 
on the  draft  will  evoke  a  good  response 
throughout  the  country. 


URGES  ACTION  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  340  WHICH 
CALLS  FOR  MANDATORY  EXTRA- 
DITION AND  TRIAL  OF  AIRPLANE 
HIJACKERS 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  69  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  now  cosponsoring  House  Con- 
ciurent  ResoluOon  340  which  I  Intro- 
duced a  year  ago  calling  for  the  State 
Department  to  negotiate  bilateral  treat- 
ies with  as  many  countries  as  possible 
for  mandatory  extradition  of  hijackers 
and  requiring  that  such  hiiackers  be 
tried  for  the  crime  of  hijacking. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  this 
resolution  without  any  delay  for.  indeed, 
the  wave  of  terrorism  that  is  now  sweep- 
ing the  world  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
by  anybody. 

■We  have  had  79  Wjackings  so  far  this 
year,  and  250  altogether, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  thing  that  disturbs 
me  most  is  that  in  aviaUon  circles  today, 
among  the  foremost  American  Jet  pilots, 
there  are  reports  that  some  of  our  own 
American  revolutionaries  are  planning  to 
hUack  American  jet  airplanes  and  fly 
them  to  North  Vietnam  and  China. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  this.  The 
American  Pilots  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational FederaUon  of  Pilots  are  both 
supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
340.  and  both  have  indicated  that  if 
such  treaties  are  negotiated,  they  will 
boycott  those  countries  which  refuse  to 
sign  such  treaties  for  mandatory  extra- 
dition of  hijackers  by  refusing  to  fly  into 
or  out  of  such  countries. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  i«  my  hope  that  this 
resolution  will  be  adopted  forthwith. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker.  69  Members  are 
cosponsoring  the  resoluUon,  and  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  have  no  delay  In 
either  hearings  or  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution as  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward dealing  with  this  International  pi- 
racy and  wave  of  terrorism  now  sweep- 
ing the  world. 
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The  hearings  had  been  scheduled  in 
response  to  a  resolution,  which  the  House 
adopted  last  month,  directing  the  com- 
mltwe.  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
to  conduct  investigations  and  studies 
looking  to  possible  remedial  legislation  in 
the  areas  of  lobbying  and  campaign 
finances.  The  committee  decided  to  tr«at 
the  two  subjects  separately  and  an- 
nounced the  first  series  of  hearings  would 
deal  with  lobbying. 

The  decision  to  postpone  these  hearings 
temporarily  came  about  In  response  to  re- 
quests from  several  interested  organiza- 
tions whose  spokesmen  asked  for  more 
time  In  which  to  prepare  their  testimony. 

We  want  to  accommodate  everyone  we 
possibly  can.  not  only  those  private 
groups  most  concerned  with  operation  ol 
the  present  lobbying  statutes  but  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  well,  many  of  whom 
have  Just  returned  to  Washington  loUow- 
Ing  the  recess. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 

COMMITTEE    ON    STANDARDS    OF 

OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  to  announce  postponement  of  the 
hearings  previously  scheduled  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct for  September  10,  15,  16,  and  17  on 
operation  of  the  present  laws  on  lobbying 
practices. 

Prospective  witnesses  have  advised  the 
committee  that  they  cannot  arrange  to 
appear  on  those  dates,  principally  be- 
cause they  say  they  caimot  prepare  tiie 
type  of  presentations  they  want  to  submit 
In  this  short  length  of  time. 

We  hope  to  reschedule  the  hearings 
as  soon  as  dates  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
can  be  arranged,  hopefully  early  In  Oc- 
tober. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  DESEGREGATION 
BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  SOOTH 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  across  Ala- 
bama are  opening  their  doors  for  the  new 
school  year  amid  statements  by  the  Nixon 
administration  that  almost  all  schools 
are  being  completely  desegregated.  There 
are.  however,  vast  differences  between 
the  methods  used  in  the  North  and  South. 

Recently,  two  articles  relating  to 
schools  appeared  in  an  Alabama  news- 
paper on  the  same  day.  One  told  of  a 
Federal  court  Judge  in  Mobile  ordering 
two  county  school  systems  to  Implement 
an  amended  desegregation  plan  after  the 
freedom  of  choice  method  was  ruled  out 
The  other  article  quoted  the  Honorable 
George  Romney.  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, telling  40  suburban  mayors  at 
a  meeting  In  Warren.  Mich.,  that  his  De- 
partment has  no  plans  to  force  racial 
desegregation  on  their  cities.  Mr.  Rom- 
ney said  and  I  quote : 

Nobodv  should  be  pressured  to  go  any- 
where— it  Is  the  essence  of  a  free  society  that 
every  family  should  have  a  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  ask  why 
that  choice  should  be  in  effect  for  resi- 
dents of  Michigan  but  not  for  Alabam- 
ians.  

PILLING  THE  GAPS  IN  FEDERAL 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAWS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
13  just  prior  to  the  recent  recess.  I  In- 
troduced two  bills,  HJl.  18976  and  BR. 
18977,  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  ,    .      ^ 

The  introductory  statement  relating  to 
these  bills,  along  with  supporting  cor- 
respondence with  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  appears  on  pages  29059- 
29067  of  the  COBcakSSJOMsL  Record.  In 
the  Introductory  statement,  I  name 
seven  of  our  colleagues  who  bad  agreed 
to    cosponsor    with    me    the    two    bills 
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described  above.  These  Members  are  Mr 
Biiowii  of  CalUonua,  Mr.  Buitoh  oI 
CaWornla.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Conykiis, 
Mr  Fhaseb.  Mr.  Rosenthai..  and  Mr.  KT- 
AN.  Although  these  Members  had  agrMd 
to  cosponsor  the  bills  and  although  their 
names  were  menUoned  in  my  Introduc- 
tory remarks,  they  were  inodvertenUy, 
through  a  clerical  error,  omitted  as  co- 
sponsors  when  the  bills  themselves  were 

introduced.  

Because  of  the  omission  of  the  nMnto 
of  the  seven  cosponsors  on  H.B.  l8»'o 
and  HJl.  18911,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing those  two  bUls,  with  no  changes 
except  the  addition  of  the  seven  co- 
sponsors.  
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INTERNATIONAL  AIRPLANES;^  HI- 
JA^KINOS  MUST  BE  STOPPED 
■  Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permi-ssion  to  address  the 
House  tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  airplane  hUacklng  sltuaUon  has 
reached  internaUonal  crisis  proportions 
The  world  community  must  act— and  act 
QulciUy— not  only  to  obtam  the  release  of 
the  hijack  \ictims  now  being  held  host- 
age by  Arab  commandoes  In  Jordan  but 
W    prevent    or    at    least    deter    future 

"would  seem  that  agreement  could 
be  reached  by  the  nations  Involved  not 
only  on  the  matter  of  pumshment  for 

hijackers  taken  into  e"^""*^  Hi'/J^n,^ 
purity  measures  which  could  be  adopted 
to  nip  incipient  hijackings  in  the  bud. 
To  that  end  I  urge  that  the  countries 
which  figure  in  airplane  hijackings- 
actual  or  attempted— agree  on  a  number 
of  preventive  measures  which  some  have 
already  adopted  at  least  In  part. 

I  suggest  the  placing  of  armed  plain 
clothes  security  guards  on  all  intOTia- 
Uonal  commercial  flights,  searching  bag- 
gage and  the  persons  of  passengers  in 
some  cases,  and  instituting  an  airlines 
personnel  securitj- program. 

It  Is  my  InformaUon  that  US.  airlines 
are  employing  a  passenger  profUe  or 
screening  system  which  eliminates  hi- 
jacking suspects  among  airline  pas- 
sengers down  to  approximately  one-half 
of  1  percent.  The  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers then  go  through  a  magnetometer 
check  to  see  il  they  are  carrying  any 
weapons  or  bombs.  _.    ,   ,  . 

Now  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Administra- 
tion and  the  airlines  are  talking  about  an 
actual  physical  search  of  suspected  hi- 
jackers on  certain  risk  flights.  I  urge 
that  such  acUon  be  taken. 

Another  proposal  with  considerable 
merit  is  a  boycott  by  the  International 
Pilots  AssociaUon  of  any  country  harbor- 
ing hijackers.  A  boycott  of  this  kind 
could  not  very  weU  be  instituted  by  a 
government  without  oBendlng  the  other 
government  involved,  but  It  might  weU 
be  carried  out  by  an  organization  like 
the  IPA.  .       ,^  ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  there  U  no  question  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
international  airplane  hijackings.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  and 
one  that  calls  for  the  highest  degree  of 
InternaUonal  cooperation. 


ADMINISTRATION  IS  ACUTELY 
AWARE  OP  CRITICAL  HIJACKING 
SITUATION 

iMr  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ,  „ 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  foUow- 
up  to  the  remarks  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Ger.md  R.  Ford,  1  thixik 
that  the  public  should  know  that  this 
administration  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
criUcal  hijacking  situation  across  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

I  attended  a  meeUng  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  thU  morning 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  25 
representatives,  including  the  Airlines 
pUoU  Association,  the  Department  of 
Transporwtion.  the  LATA  organization, 
and  some  of  the  major  airlines,  at  which 
time  this  overall  problem  was  discussed 
in  depth.  ..  ,_ 

At  the  same  time  there  was  another 
high-level  meeting  at  the  White  House 
where  the  President,  of  course,  expressed 
his  very  deep  concern,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect momentarUy  that  there  will  be  a 
statement  Issued  that  would  pretty  weU 
follow  the  suggestions  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  having  to  do,  per- 
haps, with  tlie  use  of  sky  marshaU, 
armed  personnel  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  from  tlie  FBI  or  from 
the  FAA  or  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, some  in  uniform,  and  some  out  of 
uniform,  but  some  armed  persons  to  fly 
aboard,  not  only  the  international  but 
also  the  domestic  carriers. 

I  attended  this  meeting  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of 
the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
in  this  overall  area. 


ADJUSTMENT      OF      GOVERNMENT 

corrrRiBUTioN   with   respect 

TO  HEALTH  BENEFITS  COVERAGE 
OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  AN- 
NUITANTS—RETURN OF  H.R.  16968 
TO  THE  SENATE 
The  SPEAICER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Secretary  of  the  Senate : 

IN   THI  SCNATt  OF  TBI  OunTO  STATES, 

September  1, 1370. 
Ordered.  That  the  Becretmry  be  directed  to 
request  the  House  ot  RepreMDtatlves  to  re- 
turn to  the  StnMe  the  bUl  (HJl.  169S8)  en- 
Utled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjustment 
ot  the  Government  contribution  with  respect 
to  the  health  beneBts  coverage  of  FeOer" 
employee*  and  annulMnta,  and  tor  other 
purposes'". 

Attest:  _  „ 

FaANOSR.  Vauo. 

Secretary. 

Mr  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  request  of  the  Senate  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  

Mr.  DUI^Kl.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  _.„  i^.  „.„ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  the  House  briefly  the 
nature  of  this  legislation  and  the  reason 
for  the  Senate  asking  the  papers  and  this 
bill  be  sent  back  to  that  body? 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
happy  to. 

On  September  1,  the  Senate,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  passed  S.  m2.  which 
would  increase  the  Governments  con- 
tribution toward  tlie  premium  of  Federal 
employee  h.ealth  insurance. 

The  two  major  differences  between  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  the  House-passed 
bill— H.R.  16968— are;  First,  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  would  be  40  per- 
cent of  the  premium  whereas  tlie  House 
bill  would  be  ao  percent:  and  second, 
the  Senate  bill  would  be  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1970.  whereas  the  House  bill 
would  be  effective  on  January  1. 1971. 

It  is  our  undersundlng  that  immedi- 
ately upon  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  it 
was  intended  that  the  Senate  take  up 
the  House  bill,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  amend  it  to  include 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed  bdl. 
S   1772. 

However,  the  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  to  adopt  the  House  bill  with- 
out the  amendment  to  include  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

Subsequently,  when  it  was  realized 
what  had  actually  happened,  a  motion 
was  approved  in  the  Senate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to 
request  the  House  to  return  tlie  message 
on  the  House  biU— H.R.  16968.  The  Sec- 
retary has  made  such  a  request  that  the 
House  bill  be  returned  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

It  also  is  our  understanding  that  upon 
return  of  the  House  bUl.  a  motion  will 
be  made  in  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
House  bill  by  inserting  tlie  language  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  The  House  bUl 
with  the  Senate  amendment  would  then 
be  returned  to  the  House  for  further 
consideration. 

This  gives  the  details  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  other 
words,  the  other  body  took  up  the  bill, 
apparently  on  the  call  of  the  calendar, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  without  de- 
bate, passed  a  bill  that  was  faulty  and 
now  asks  lU  return  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  would  be  correct, 
in  substance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DDLSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  body 
demonstrated  remarkable  perspicuity  In 
passing  H.R.  16968.  the  House-approved 
health  benefiU  bill,  without  amend- 
ment I  deeply  regret  that  the  other  body 
now  feels  that  Its  action  was  In  error 
and  has  formally  requested  return  of  the 
bill  for  further  consideration.  However. 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  extension  of  this 
courtesy  to  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  moUon  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  uble.     ^_^^^_^___ 

PREVAILING  RATE  PAY  SYS-reMS 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iHR  17809)  to  provide  an  equitable 
system' for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevaUing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
17575)  making  appropriaUons  for  t™ 
Departments  of  State.  JusUce,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary  and  related  agra- 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  and  for  other  purposes,  with  sen- 
ate ^endmenu  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  Uie  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points Uie  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ROONEY  of  New  York.  SiKK.  SUCK. 
SMITH  of  Iowa.  FtYNT,  Mahoh.  Bow 
CEDERBttO.  and  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota.  


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 

*"The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum  Is 
not  present.  . ^  _ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk   called  Uie   roll,   and   the 

following  Members  faUed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

(Roll  No.  2651 

Alexander  Fish  gSffJe?* 

Anderson.  Flirnt  SSlvf 

cam.  Fountain  PeUy 

Adilay  F~J'  SS?J 

Ser  OallaBher  ^'- «* 

Berry  Getps  »^ 

mackbum  OUbert  "^'."^  Colo 

BlatnUt  Ooldwater  KJfSiSl 

l"rke.Fla.  0«b»r  T^^u, 

aSjiUrg  HICIJS  I^SeTuT" 

Chisholm  Him  iST 

Clancy  Hungstc  Slrfh,,, 

Clark  Hutchinson  Sltublta 

CllSUn.  Jones.  Ala,  BnrOeT 

dS^H  Jones,  Tenn.  Sunord 

cS?"  •*•  Karth  Stephen. 

rSller  Kuykendall  Stokes 

S-    g-^d   B^ 

S,«S„  mUS  Wiggins 

EiSin-.  ^^^^:,  wsr-"- 

Fallon  Murphy,  N.T. 

Felghan  Obey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  303 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  ,  ^.        „„ 

By  unanjnous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  toe  caU  were  dispensed 
with.  


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  CW 
H.R  17575.  DEPARTMENTS  OP 
STATE  JUSTICE.  AND  COMMERCE. 
The  JUDICIARY  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  AFPROPRLATIONS.  1971 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to   take 


PREVAILING  RATE  PAY  SYSTOJS 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DOLSKi). 
The  moUon  was  agreed  to.         ^  ,.    „ 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  ItseU 
into  Uie  Committee  of  Uie  Whole  House 
on  Uie  SUte  of  Uie  Union  for  Uie  con- 
sideraUon  of  Uie  bUl.  H.R.  17809.  wlOi 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

ra  TOT  coMitrrm  or  tk«  whole 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulsbi> 
wUl  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  wiU 
be  recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi) .  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
m\-sclf  2  minutes. 

Mr  Chainnan.  HJi.  17809  is  designed 
to  provide  an  etjuitablc  and  long-needed 
system  In  law  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  pay  scales  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
plovees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Prevailing  rate  employees  are  more 
commonly  identified  as  wage,  board  or 
blue-collar  workers. 

There  are  more  than  800.000  wage 
board  employees  on  the  Federal  payroU. 
Including  workers  In  a  wide  range  ol 
crafts  and  trades. 

The  bill  provides  a  limited  expansion 
of  the  definiUon  of  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees so  as  to  Include  two  other  smaU 
groups:  First,  employees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  acUvlties  of  Uic  Arined 
Forces;  and.  second,  employees  of  the 

Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  

What  we  propose  to  do  here  Is  to  write 
into  law  for  the  first  time  the  long-estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  for  setttng 
pay  scales  for  these  workers.  About  80 
percent  of  the  wage  board  employees  are 
employed  by  Uie  Department^of  Defn»«. 
The  others  principally  work  for  the  Vet- 
rans'  AdmlnlstraUon.  the  General  Serv- 
ices AdmlnlstraUon.  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

There  are  laws  on  the  books  to  cover 
other  Government  employees,  but  wage 
board  employees  lack  Uils  protection. 

Why  do  we  need  these  principles  In 
law?  Simply  so  that  the  employer  and 
the  employee  know  exactly  the  rules  of 

There  would  be  no  conflict  with  the 
present  rules  as  they  awly  to  wage  bo»rd 


employees.  The  problem  Is  that  present 
rules  have  no  assurance  of  continuity. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
being  changed  by  adminlstraUve  action 
tomorrow. 

This  uncertainty  does  not  apply  to 
other  Government  workers,  and  there  is 
no  JustlficaUon  for  It  applying  to  wage 
board  workers. 

To  me  it  is  fundamental  and  only 
fair  that  we  establish  a  Federal  Prevail- 
ing Wage  Advisory  Committee  with  a 
full-Ume  Chairman  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent advisory  group. 

We  need  five  steps  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent three,  plus  a  pattern  of  automaUc 
step  advancements. 

There  is  clear  need  for  a  naUonwlde 
system  of  pay  dUferenUals  for  nonover- 
lime  work  on  second  and  third  shifu.  The 
present  system  Is  locally  oriented. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  our  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  CivU  Service  has  InvesU- 
gated  this  matter  very  thoroughly  as  a 
result  of  pubUc  hearings  and  execuUve 
discussions.  I  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson  )  and  his  sub- 
committee for  their  excellent  work. 

I  support  the  bill  as  reported  from 
our  committee  and  urge  its  passage. 

For  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
bill  I  yield  now  to  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hendersohi.  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  request  favor- 
able floor  actton  on  HJl.  17809.  a  blU  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  ol  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  es- 
tablish statutory  poUcy  for  setting  the 
pay  of  the  Federal  Government's  800.000 
prevailing  rate  employees.  Prevailing 
rate  employees  are  also  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  wage  board  or  blue-coUar 
workers.  They  are  laborers,  crafumen. 
and  tradesmen:  as  for  example:  truck- 
drivers,  welders,  aircraft  mechanics,  car- 
penters, and  tool  and  diemakers. 

The  definition  of  ■prevailing  rate  em- 
ployee" is  amplified  by  this  bUl  to  in- 
clude employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  acUrtUes  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service. 
The  bill  has  two  major  purposes: 
First,  it  enacts  into  law  the  long-estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  tor  setting 
the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees. 

Second,  it  makes  the  foUowlng  changes 
in  the  current  operating  system  and  pro- 
cedures; _  ^  ,  ___ 
Establishes  a  statutory  Federal  Pre- 
vaUing Wage  Advisory  Committee  to  re- 
place Uie  current  ad\1sory  committee 
created  by  administrative  action  to  guide 
the  coordinated  Federal  wage  system. 
The  committee  currenUy  has  six  repre- 
sentatives from  management  and  Ave 
from  employee  groups.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation requires  one  of  the  U  members 
to  be  a  full-time  Chairman,  who  shall 
not  hold  any  oUier  office  In  the  Federal 
service  and  shaU  be  appomted  by  Uie 
President  for  a  4-year  term. 
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Provides  that  the  new  wage  schedules 
have  five  pay  steps  imtead  o(  the  present 
three  steps.  The  present  third  step  is  104 
percent  o(  the  prcvaUing  wage,  the  flXth 
step,  as  proposed,  would  be  112  percent. 

Provides  automatic  step  advancements 
alter  26  weelts  work  in  step  1 :  78  weeks 
in  step  2;  and  104  weeks  in  each  of  steps 
3  and  4. 

Provides  a  7  Vj-percent  pay  diHerential, 
nationwide,  for  nonoverttme  work  dur- 
ing the  second  shilt — 3  pjni.  until  mid- 
night— and  10  percent  for  the  third 
shift — 11  p-m.  until  8  ajn.  Currently  the 
premium  pay  depends  on  the  preralllng 
custom  of  each  labor  market  area. 

Provides  "saved  pay"  for  2  years  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  who  are  re- 
duced in  grade.  Oeneral  schedule  em- 
ployees now  have  this  but  prevailing  rate 
employees  who  must  take  a  general 
schedule  position,  due  to  a  reduction  in 
force,  do  not. 

Brings  the  employees  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,  within  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  prevailing  rate  system. 

BACKaSOUKO    IXrOBMATlON 

About  80  percent  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertunents  800.000  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees work  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Other  leading  employers  are  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  I^epartment 
of  the  Interior. 

In  1882  Congress  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  establish  the  rates 
of  pay  of  blue  collar  employees.  The  only 
Misting  legislation  relating  to  these  em- 
ployees is  found  in  5  United  States  Code, 
sections  5341.  5342.  and  5343.  These  sec- 
tions briefly  relate  to  a  policy  for  setting 
the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees. 

During  aU  these  years  the  pay  for  wage 
board  workers  has  been  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  a  sample  of  private  industry  firms 
in  the  local  labor  market  area,  generally 
within  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  Govern- 
ment activity. 

Since  July  1968.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  a  coordinated  wage  sys- 
tem, purporting  to  insure  like  pay  for  like 
work  In  the  same  labor  market  area. 
This  was  not  necessarily  true  prior  to 
1968.  The  coordinated  Federal  wage  sys- 
tem was  established  by  Civil  Service 
Commission  regulations  as  the  result  of 
Presidential  memorandums  of  November 
16.  1965;  one  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  other  to  the  heads  of 
agencies,  requiring  equitable  coordina- 
tion of  wage  board  practice. 

PVnjjC   RCAIIMG9 

The  Manpower  Subcommittee  held  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  last  year  on  wage 
board  pay  policies  and  problems.  The 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  and  personnel  ofiBclals 
from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee.  AD  of 
these  officials  testified  there  was  no  need 
for  legislation  at  this  Ume.  They  wer« 
specifically  opposed  to  having  five  pay 
steps  and  also  to  bringing  the  nonap- 


propriated fund  employees  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Coordinated  Wage 
System. 

The  Members  took  testimony  from  the 
heads  of  five  national  Federal  employee 
organizations.  All  strongly  endorsed  the 
need  for  legislation. 

COST 

Cost  estimates  of  this  bill,  developed  by 
ofBcials  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
provided  the  subcommittee,  are  $230 
million  annually.  This  mcludes  $190  mil- 
lion annually  due  to  the  fourth  and  fUth 
pay  steps,  and  $40  million  due  to  In- 
creased premium  pay  for  second  and 
third  shift  work.  The  present  wage  board 
payroll  is  approximately  $4  billion.  The 
cost  of  this  legislation  is  oiily  5.7  percent 
above  the  present  wage  board  salary  ex- 
penditure This  falls  short  of  the  6-per- 
cent pay  raise  enjoyed  by  most  Federal 
employees  last  January. 

'The  Implementation  of  Public  Law 
90-560,  the  Monroney  amendment,  is 
going  to  cost  an  additional  tlOO  mlUion 
annually.  But  that  would  be  true  re- 
gardless of  this  proposed  legislation. 

NEED   pom  LECXSLATIO.S 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  now,  Congress  has 
been  content  to  leave  it  up  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
pay  scale  for  the  wage  board  employees. 
This  Is  the  only  area  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice where  we  have  not  made  statutory 
provision  to  establish  a  pay  scale. 

In  the  classified  civil  service,  we  have 
established  the  general  schedule  sal- 
aries and  benefits  by  act  of  Congress. 
Under  the  old  Post  Office  Department,  we 
have  long  had  a  statutory  PFS  salary 
schedule.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  armed 
serx-ices. 

The  wage  board  employees  have  been 
redheaded  stepchildren  and  we  have  left 
it  up  t<:>  the  executive  branch  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  pay  them  whatever  It 
chose  under  a  system  entirely  of  its  mak- 
ing. I  do  not  oppose  the  concept  of  area 
wages,  but  1  do  believe  that  an  employee 
receiving  compensation  which  supposed- 
ly reflects  the  prevailing  wage  in  his 
area  (or  comparable  work  is  entitled  to  a 
statutory  guarantee  that  his  wage  will. 
In  fact,  be  comparable. 

The  postal  employees  have  had  siz- 
able raises  and  increased  beneflts  by  act 
of  Congress  in  recent  years  and  in  this 
Congress.  The  classified  civU  service  em- 
ployees have  had  sizable  raises  and  in- 
creased benefits  by  act  of  Congress  In 
recent  years,  and  In  this  Congress.  Our 
unlfcrmed  military  persormel  have  had 
salary  Increases  and  Increased  benefits 
by  our  action  In  recent  years  and  In  this 
Congress.  Surely  our  wage  board  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  equal  considera- 
tion 

Mr  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
early  enactment  into  law  will  certainly 
be  in  keeping  with  recent  legislation  for 
other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wish  to  commend  my 


friend  from  North  Carolina  tor  the  ex- 
cellent statement  he  has  made  and  for 
his  work  on  this  bill.  The  subcommit- 
tee which  he  heads  in  the  full  commit- 
tee is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
House,  in  my  judgment.  And.  the  pentle- 
man  in  the  well  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  our 
committee  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  witn  what  he 
has  said,  to  strongly  register  my  sup- 
port for  this  bill,  and  to  express  the  hope 
it  will  pass  the  House  and  become  law 
this  year. 

I  do  have  one  further  comment,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  HBXDERSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  really  forgotten  peo- 
ple In  the  Federal  service  have  been  the 
people  who  work  for  the  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities — the  post  exchanges, 
the  barber  shops,  the  beauty  shops,  the 
officers  clubs,  the  noncommissioned 
veterans'  canteens,  and  places  of  that 
kind.  For  too  long  now  those  people  have 
been  without  any  protection.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  they  were  not  ev=n  covered 
by  the  minimum  wage  laws. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  bill,  under 
the  gentleman's  guidance,  is  tliat  we 
would  bring  those  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  under  the  cover  of  the 
wage  Iward  system.  On  page  24  of  the 
bill  we  provide  that  their  rates  of  pay 
l>e  not  less  than  the  Federal  mlnmium 
wa^e.  So  this  is  a  great  step  forward 
for  some  of  the  people  really  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  totem  pole,  people  who  have 
been  neglected  and  Ignored  by  the  Con- 
gress and  mistreated  in  connection  with 
their  work.  I  merely  wish  to  commmend 
the  gentleman  for  that  feature  of  his 
work  on  the  bill  In  addition  to  v.hat  I 
have  previously  said. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  on  those  points. 
Certainly  on  the  first  point,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  nn  Civil 
Service.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  point 
out  more  clearly  than  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  can  that  the  wags  board 
employees  covered  by  this  bill  have  not 
faired  as  well  as  they  should,  and  It  Is 
time  that  we  give  them  the  attention 
this  bill  would  give  them. 

On  the  second  point  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  coverage  of  nonappro- 
priated employees.  I  am  delighted  the 
gentleman  has  highlighted  that  matter 
this  early  In  the  general  debate,  because 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  expects  to  do 
all  that  he  can  to  defend  any  attempts  to 
remove  the  coverace  of  this  b!ll  for  non- 
appropriated employees,  and  certainly 
I  wish  to  alert  all  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  there  is  no  feature  In  this 
bill  that  1  am  more  convinced  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  In  order  to  bring  about 
fairness  to  those  affected  to  the  greatest 
extent,  the  dependents  of  the  military 
who  are  located  on  the  bases  where  post 
exchanges  and  nonappropriated  activi- 
ties are  conducted.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
spell  this  out  in  greater  detail  as  amend- 
ments are  offered. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cohbett), 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Ser\'ice  Committee. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJi.  17809.  1  will  vote  for 
the  bill  and  hope  a  large  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  do  the  same. 

HJl.  17809  establishes  statutory  poUcy 
for  setUng  the  pay  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's 800,000  prevaUlng  rate  em- 
ployees. 

Basically,  this  bill  follows  the  proce- 
dures incorporated  In  the  coordinated 
Federal  wa'^e  system,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Presidential  memorandums 
dated  November  16.  1965,  and  developed 
under  the  leaderslilp  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  policy 
framework  for  the  coordmated  Federal 
wage  svstem  was  established  in  Decem- 
ber 1967,  and  the  first  wage  surveys  were 
started  m  July  1968,  with  complete  con- 
version to  this  system  on  an  area  by 
area  basis  expected  to  be  completed  in 
October  of  this  year. 

The  structure  of  the  coordinated  Fed- 
eral wage  system  and  that  provided  for 
in  HJ*.  17809  is  very  similar,  except  lor 
the  following  major  differences: 

Under  H.R.  17809  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  a  4-year 
term  at  a  rate  of  pay  equivalent  to  the 
maximum  rate  for  the  general  schedule, 
whereas  under  the  coordinated  Federal 
wage  system,  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Policy  Committee  corre- 
sponding to  the  Federal  Prevailing  Wage 
Advisory  Committee  is  a  CivU  Service 
Commission  official. 

The  membership  of  these  committees 
is  the  same — five  agency  members  and 
five  labor  organization  members. 

H.R.  17809  provides  for  inclusion  of 
nonappropriated  fund  employees— these 
are  not  Included  in  the  coordinated  Fed- 
eral wage  system 

H.R.  17809  provides  for  five  steps  in 
each  grade,  whereas  only  three  steps  per 
grade  are  m  the  coordinated  Federal 
wage  system. 

H  R.  17809  provides  for  7  'A  percent  and 
10  percent  dlfferenUal  for  night  shift 
work,  whereas  local  wage  area  practices 
are  used  under  the  coordinated  Federal 
wage  system. 

Both  systems  are  affected  by  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  which  provides  that 
where  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
matching  Jobs  In  private  Industry  in  an 
area  on  which  to  base  comparable  wage 
schedules  for  Federal  employees  con- 
cerned, the  wage  area  will  be  expanded 
beyond  the  normal  geographical  UmiU  to 
obtain  appropriate  industry  wage  daU. 
In  effect.  H.R.  17809,  In  addition  to  m- 
cluding  a  number  of  provisions  that  are 
not  m  the  present  coordinated  Federal 
wage  system,  will  set  In  concrete  the 
existing  procedures,  and  will  negate  the 
present  system  of  administratively  mak- 
ing changes  as  new  and  unexpected  situ- 
ations arise. 


And  while  we  are  sympathetic  to  the 
idea  of  setUng  wage  schedules  for  nonap- 
propriated fund  employees  in  line  with 
those  paid  for  similar  occupations  in  the 
private  sector,  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  should  be  accompUshed  in  a  separate 
piece  of  legislaUon  which  would  cover  all 
aspects  of  the  nonappropriated  fund 
work  force. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estunates 
that  their  annual  cost  of  certain  pro- 
visions in  HJl.  17809  would  be; 

Increase  from  three  steps  to  five  steps 
per  grade,  »190  million. 

The  7V2  percent  and  10  percent  night 
differentials,  »40  mlUlon. 

Monroney  amendments-first  year 
cost— $300  milUon.  plus,  of  which  $200 
million  will  be  required  for  retroacUve 
paj-ments.  m  some  cases  up  to  18  months. 

Aimual  cost  $120  million  alter  the  first 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  SooTi). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  and  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  It  wiU  provide  that 
the  prevailing  rate  employees,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  wage  board  or  blue  collar 
workers,  have  their  compensation  based 
on  the  principles  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
■»ork.  There  will  be  pay  differences  based 
on  substantial  or  recognizable  differences 
in  work,  and  the  rates  of  pay  will  be 
maintained  viith  prevaUlng  rates  of  com- 
parable work  so  that  the  rates  wlU  at- 
tract and  retata  qualified  employees. 

To  accompUsh  this,  a  new  Federal 
Wage  Advisory  Committee  wiU  l)e  estab- 
lished with,  for  the  first  time,  a  full-time 
Chairman  appointed  by  the  President  for 
a  4-year  term.  Instead  of  the  present 
three-step  wage  scale,  five  steps  will  be 
provided  at  96.  100,  104,  108,  and  112 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  prevailing 
rate.  Employees  with  satisfactory  work 
performance  wiU  be  automaticaUy  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  liigher  step  within  a 
grade  foUowing  26  weeks  of  continuous 
service  in  step  1,  78  weeks  in  step  2.  and 
104  weeks  each  in  steps  3  and  4.  Differen- 
tials wUl  be  provided  for  severe  working 
conditions  when  they  are  not  otherwise 
taken  care  of  by  the  grade  or  basic  pay 
rate.  In  addition.  l\k  and  10  percent  dif- 
ferentials for  regular  schedule  of  non- 
overtime  work  for  the  3:30  to  midnight 
and  11  p.m.  to  8  am.  shift  are  provided. 
"Saved"  pay  simUar  to  that  now  provided 
lor  employees  of  the  general  schedule 
who  are  reduced  in  grade  is  provided  for 
a  period  of  2  years. 

I  do  have  reservations,  however,  con- 
cerning the  inclusion  of  the  employees  of 
the  nonappropriated  fimd  activities 
who  have  previously  not  been  covered  by 
the  prevailing  rate  system,  being  included 
at  this  time.  These  employees  work  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Canteen  Serv- 
ice of  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon  in  oe- 
cupaUons  such  as  bartenders,  waiters, 
kitchen  help,  and  clerks  in  nonappropri- 
ated fund  stores  and  post  exchanges.  To 
include  these  people  in  this  partial  law 
affecting  onlv  wages  vriU  further  cloud 
the  uncertainty  of  their  possible  sUtus 
as  Federal  Government  employees. 

In  addition,  since  many  of  their  normal 
hours  are  during  the  second  and  third 


shllu  previously  mentioned,  this  will  of 
necessity  result  in  an  increase  m  costs  to 
personnel  usUig  these  facilities. 

I  urge  that  the  measure  be  adopted  in 
fairness  to  our  blue  coUar  worker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mj-self  10  mmutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  enactment 
of  this  bUl  because  It  Is  Inequitable, 
dangerously  inflationary,  completely  un- 
necessary, and  because  it  threatens  to 
destroy  the  area  wage  system  that  has 
operated  successfully  for  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  tliat  H-R. 
17809  is  not  a  direct  pay  blU  as  such  for 
the  so-caUed  wage  board  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  intent  of  the  bUl  is  to  write 
into  law  a  rigid  and  inflexible  set  of  na- 
tional procedures  for  setting  the  pay  of 
these  employees  according  to  prevaU- 
lng wage  rates.  It  also  contains  four  ad- 
ditional provisions  which  are  absolutely 
contrary  to  aU  principles  of  prevailing 
wage  practices  and  which  are  costly  and 
WiU  create  serious  inequities  throughout 
the  country  and  untold  administrative 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many,  many  years 
we  in  the  Congress  who  have  had  the 
responsibility  of  considering  legislation 
involving  pay  of  Federal  employees  have 
always  pomted  with  considerable  pride 
to  the  operation  of  the  so-caUed  area 
wage  board  system. 

WhUe  each  year  we  have  had  to  labor 
with  statutory  pay  adjustments  for  em- 
ployees covered  under  the  Classification 
Act.  the  postal  field  service.  Foreign 
Service,  and  the  medicine  and  surgery 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  pay  of  Federal  blue-collar 
workers — the  craftsmen  and  tradesmen — 
has  been  adjusted  automatically  through 
the  operation  of  the  waee  board  system 
in  accordance  with  local  prevaUlng  wage 
rates. 

This  system  has  been  operating  since 
1882  under  a  rather  simple  poUcy  enact- 
ment by  Congress  that  the  pay  of  these 
employees  should  be  set  regularly  on  the 
basis  of  pay  rates  paid  by  private  indus- 
try in  the  local  areas. 

This  system  has  operated  with  a  very 
minimum  of  Congressional  Involvement 
under  a  mandate  to  the  agencies  that 
they  must  pay  their  employees  the  same 
rates  as  private  industry  pays  in  the  same 
wage  area. 

There  Is  no  better  evidence  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  wage  board 
system  than  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year 
1969  these  employees  received  pay  raises 
averaging  9.5  percent  whUe  the  nation- 
wide Consumer  Price  Index  rose  only  4.8 
percent,  and  in  fiscal  year  1970  they  re- 
ceived pay  raises  averaging  8.9  percent 
whUe  the  nationwide  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rose  6  percent. 

It  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  pres- 
ent svstem  works;  that  pay  raises  are 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  increases 
in  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  and  that  no  further 
legislation  in  this  field  is  necessary. 

The  existing  law  provides  the  entire 
basis  for  establishing  and  operating  the 
system.  Over  the  years  it  has  permitted 
the  agencies  to  be  responsive  to  any  need 
for  change,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  certain  Inequities  and  complaints 
were  ari^ng,  the  existing  authority  was 
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broad  enough  to  permit  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  to  establish  Its  coordinated 
Federal  wage  system  which  wUl  be  fully 
operative  naUonwide  by  October  of  this 
year. 

It  is  also  quite  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  philosophy  Involved  in  this  piece  of 
legislation  runs  counter  to  what  we  have 
done  and  are  doiiiK  with  respect  to  the 
pay  of  all  other  Federal  employees.  Just 
a  few  short  weeks  ago.  we  took  Congress 
completely  out  of  the  picture  in  setting 
the  pay  of  postal  employees,  and  our  sub- 
committee on  compensation  is  right  now 
considering  the  administration's  propos- 
al which  will  permit  the  President  to  set 
pav  scales  for  the  three  other  BUtutory 
salary  systems  with  a  very  minimum  of 
congressional  involvement.  But  here  for 
some  reason  with  our  wage  board  em- 
ployees, and  with  a  system  that  has  op- 
erated well  and  efficiently  for  many  years, 
we  now  seem  to  want  a  maximum  of  con- 
gressional involvement,  and  we  want 
written  into  law  a  rigid,  cumbersome  sys- 
tem that  should  (»  as  flexible  as  possible 
to  change  as  new  and  unforeseen  situa- 
tions arise. 

1  indicated  earlier  that  this  bill  also 
contains  at  least  four  extraneous  provi- 
sions that  violate  accepted  personnel  and 
pay  policies,  and  which  in  themselves  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting  this  bill. 

The  first  provision  is  the  so-called 
Monroney  amendment  reqvUrlng  wage 
surve>-s  outside  the  local  wage  area.  In- 
stead of  being  reeancted  by  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Monroney  amendment  Is  so  bad 
that  it  should  be  repealed  entirely.  Its 
additional  cost  to  the  Government  is  $103 
million  per  year,  but  just  as  important,  it 
destroys  the  entire  concept  of  paying 
Federal  wages  on  a  local  prevailing  rate 
basis. 

By  requiring  wage  surveys  for  certain 
occupations  to  be  made  outside  the  local 
wage  area,  the  Monroney  amendment 
acts  to  inflate  the  entire  Federal  wage 
schedule  in  that  area.  The  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion expect  that  between  40  and  60  major 
labor  markets  throughout  the  country 
will  eventually  be  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Monroney  amendment,  and 
I  would  very  seriously  advise  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  very  carefully  the  ef- 
fect this  provision  will  have  upon  pay 
poUcies— both  Federal  and  private  In- 
dustry—in their  own  dlstricU.  The  only 
logical  result  of  the  operaUon  of  the 
Monroney  amendment  in  most  labor 
markets  Is  the  creation  of  untold  prob- 
lems for  local  merchanu  and  local  in- 
dustries who  will  be  forced  to  raise  wages 
and  pay  rates  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
Inflated  local  Federal  wage  scales. 

A  second  specific  objectionable  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  is  the  creation  of  a  pay 
schedule  conuining  five  pay  steps.  The 
present  system  has  three  steps  and  most 
private  Industries  have  three  steps. 

The  two  additional  pay  steps  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  added  at  the  top 
with  the  pay  line— 100  percent— at  the 
second  step.  But  the  fifth  step,  where 
most  of  the  employees  wUl  be  placed.  Is 
set  at  112  percent  of  local  pay  rates.  In 
other  words,  this  provision  works  al- 
most automatically  to  Insure  that  most 


Federal  blue-collar  workers  in  any  given 
local  wage  area  will  be  paid  12  percent 
more  than  local  private  industry  rates. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  this  pro- 
vision will  be  an  additional  }190  million 
per  year. 

The  third  Inequity  in  this  bill  Is  the 
provision  which  writes  into  rigid  law  na- 
tional percentage  differentials  of  7 'a 
percent  for  swing  shift  work  and  10  per- 
cent for  nightwork. 

Differentials  in  local  private  Industries 
vary  throughout  the  country  suxording 
to  local  pay  practices.  They  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  paid  in  percentage  amounts.  In- 
stead they  are  paid  in  a  fixed  sum  of 
money  of  so  many  additional  cents  per 
hour.  It  Is  extremely  unwise  personnel 
practice  to  write  into  flxed  law  a  per- 
centage diHerential  that  applies  nation- 
wide. In  fact,  some  wage  board  employees 
currently  are  being  paid  a  higher  differ- 
ential than  that  called  for  in  the  bill, 
and  enactment  of  this  provision  could 
actually  reduce  their  total  pay. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  non-Federal  em- 
ployees— the  so-called  nonappropriated 
fund  employees — should  be  blanketed  In 
as  they  are  under  this  bill  In  a  pay  sys- 
tem designed  solely  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. These  employees  are  not  Federal 
employees.  They  have  none  of  the  obliga- 
tions, responsibilities,  or  commitments 
of  Federal  employees. 

If  there  are  legitimate  complaints 
atiout  the  pay  and  employee  policies  for 
these  employees,  the  answer  certainly  Is 
not  to  blanket  them  in  under  legislation 
that  applies  strictly  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  are  informed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  employs 
most  of  these  people,  will  very  .soon  be 
Implementing  a  total  personnel  manage- 
ment system  that  will  cover  all  aspects 
of  the  nonappropriated  fund  work  force. 
It  will  be  designed  to  suit  their  special 
circumstances  and  special  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of  this 
bill,  including  reenactment  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  is  t340  million  per 
year.  The  bill  should  be  rejected  not  only 
because  of  Its  cost  and  its  inflationary 
Impact  on  our  economy,  but  primarily 
because  it  Is  bad  legislation,  it  is  not 
needed,  and  because  It  will  create  many 
more  problems  than  It  is  intended  to 

solve.   

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Matsdwaoai  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  should  be  no  real  difficulty  for  any 
Member  of  this  body  to  support  H  R. 
17809.  for  it  would  merely  enact  into  law 
the  long-established  principles  and  poli- 
cies for  setting  the  wages  of  prevailing- 
rate  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  over  a  century.  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized that  Federal  blue-collar  work- 
ers deserve  to  be  paid  wages  comparable 
to  those  in  private  industry  In  any  one 
particular  area.  During  all  of  these  years, 
wages  for  Federal  blue-collar  employees 
have  been  based  on  a  survey  of  the  pri- 
vate labor  market.  The  survey  would  usu- 
ally sample  private  Industry  within  a  50- 


mile  radius  of  the  Government  activity. 
The  primary  purpose  of  HJl.  17809  Is 
simply  to  enact  tliat  practice  Into  law. 
Suice  1968.  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Federal  Qovernment  has  operated  a 
system  providing  for  similar  pay  for 
similar  work.  This  was  not  so  before 
1968.  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
system  from  being  changed  or  elimi- 
nated by  Executive  order.  It  is  time  Con- 
gress accepted  the  responsibility  of  in- 
.surtng  into  the  future,  fair  treatment 
lor  the  800.000  blue-collar  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  17809  would  also  establish  a  live- 
step  wage  schedule,  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent three  steps  for  nonsupenisory  em- 
ployees. The  second  step,  as  now.  repre- 
sents the  prevailing  rate,  or  100  percent: 
the  third  step.  104  percent:  the  fourth, 
108  percent:  and  the  fifth.  112  percent. 
Also  specified  Is  the  amount  of  tune  a 
worker  must  spend  In  each  step  before 
advancement  to  the  next.  This  new  pro- 
cedure will  allow  more  equitable  difier- 
entiation  among  workers  performing  the 
same  tasks,  and  will  allow  fairer  rewards 
to  those  who  have  served  faithfully  and 
competently  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  imiform 
nationwide  pay  differential  for  work  on 
the  second  and  third  shifu.  CurrenUy. 
whether  such  premium  pay  is  awarded  or 
not  depends  on  the  prevailing  local  cus- 
tom. This  provision  of  the  bill  recognizes 
the  fact  that  second  and  third  shift  em- 
ployees do  endure  a  hardship  which  de- 
serves compensation. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  allows 
"saved  pay"  for  the  blue  collar  worker 
for  3  years  If  he  is  transferred  to  a  gen- 
eral schedule  position  liecause  of  reduc- 
tions in  force.  General  schedule — white 
collar — employees  already  enjoy  this  pro- 
tection: It  Is  simple  justice  to  extend  it  to  _ 
our  blue  collar  workers. 

A  very  Important  provision  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  expansion  of  the 
definition  of  the  term  "prevailing  rate 
employee  ■  to  Include  approximately  143,- 
000  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Vet- 
erans' Canteen  Service.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  major  stake  In  the  em- 
ployment of  these  persons,  and  they  nat- 
urally look  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  measure  of  protection  In  many  mat- 
ters. None  of  these  matters  is  more  vital 
than  the  wages  they  are  paid,  and  thi.s 
bill  will  stabilize  and  improve  their  wage 
.structure. 

Finally.  HJl.  17809  sets  up  a  Prevall- 
Lng  Wage  Advisory  Committee.  This 
Committee  will  have  11  members:  Five 
representing  employee  organizations, 
five  representing  Government  agencies 
with  large  numbers  of  blue  collar  work- 
ers, and  a  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  Committee  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  about  prevailing  wage  struc- 
tures, and  will  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  whatever  legis- 
lative suggestions  it  deems  appropriate. 
This  Committee  will  insure  the  fairness 
of  decisions  mvolving  Prevailing  Wage 
Rate  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  17809  is  a  sound 
bill.  It  is  evident  that  the  subcommittee 
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chaired  by  the  competent  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  HKSOCTSom.  and  the  full  com- 
mittee under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Dtn.sKi  I .  have  labored  long  and 
diligently  to  produce  an  equitable  piece 
of  legislation.  It  is  deserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  this  body,  and  I  urge  its  approval. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

DIRWINSKI 1  . 

Mr  DEBWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  17809.  I  view 
with  particular  concern  that  feature  of 
the  bill  that  would  add  8-percent  greater 
costs.  $330  million,  to  the  $4  btlllon- 
plus  payroll  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  employs  most  of  the  wage  or 
blue-collar  employees  of  the  Government, 
This  expenditure  would  come  about  by 
the  addition  of  two  more  withm-grade 
step  rates  for  each  grade  In  the  pro- 
posed system  and  calculating  the  filth 
step  rate  112  percent  of  the  base  rate. 
Presently,  wage  employees  have  three 
step  rates  In  each  grade  and  step  3  Is  104 
percent  of  the  base. 

The  fifth  step  rate  would  be  reached 
after  6  years  of  continuous  service.  Most 
employees  on  the  rolls  would  qualify  for 
the  top  step  immediately  and  thereby  get 
the  8-percent  increase  in  addition  to  the 
increases  that  Bc<:rue  through  regular 
annual  sturveys  that  have  averaged 
near  9  percent  durUig  1969  and  1970. 

There  is  no  support  for  the  greater 
number  of  step  rates  based  on  general 
Industry  practice.  Studies  have  consis- 
tently shown  that  most  companies  utilize 
single,  or  in  some  cases,  two-step  rate 
plans.  ^  ^ 

The  costs  represented  In  the  expanded 
step-rate  proposal  could  produce  an  in- 
flationary impact  in  the  local  wage  areas 
where  DOD  Is  a  major  employer.  Other 
industries  woiUd  feel  the  force  of  the 
higher  rates  Imposed  by  the  Qovern- 
ment employer  and  would  have  to  meet 
these  Increased  rates. 

The  total  cost  impact  of  this  and  other 
features  of  the  bill,  and  the  lack  of  sound 
supporting  industrial  practice,  urge  me 
to  recommend  the  defeat  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposal, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  draw  attention  to 
that  particular  provision  that  would  fix  a 
imiform  nationwide  7 's -percent  pay  dif- 
ferential for  employees  assigned  to  the 
first  night  shift  and  a  10-percent  pay  dif- 
ferential to  those  assigned  to  the  second 
night  shift 

The  foundation  of  the  Federal  wage 
system  is  to  relate  Its  pay  practices  to 
those  of  industries  In  the  local  wage  area 
with  which  the  Government  must  com- 
pete to  secure  its  work  force.  Just  as 
basic  pay  rates  vary  from  company  to 
company,  so  do  the  dlBerentials  differ  for 
payment  of  employees  assigned  to  work 
on  other  than  the  day  shift. 

In  the  obtaining  of  wage  data  from 
private  employers,  the  Government 
stresses  its  desire  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  unfair  competition.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  to  abandon  the  current 
pracOce  of  setting  shift  dilTerentlals 
based  on  the  consideration  of  differen- 
tials of  the  companies  that  furnish  basic 


wage  data.  An  accurate  tle-ln  of  shift 
dlffeientlal  practices  with  basic  pay 
rates  is  essential  because  of  the  other 
pay  considerations  that  have  been  rec- 
ognized bv  the  various  agencies  and  the 
Comptroller  General  Overtime  and  other 
premium  pays  are  built  on  the  rates  that 
mclude  the  shift  differentials  so  it  is 
extremely  important  that  valid  differen- 
tials be  established. 

For  the  most  part,  companies  express 
their  shift  differentials  in  hourly 
amounts  and  provisions  to  follow  this 
general  practice  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  coordinated  Federal  wage 
system. 

Uniform  shift  differentials  in  the 
recommended  amounts  would  add  $40 
million  in  payroll  costs  annually  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  would 
contribute  to  the  problems  this  agency  is 
experiencing  with  significant  budget  cuts 
and  the  need  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  hearing  the  elo- 
quent remarks  o!  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  in  support  of  this  bill  and  after 
reading  my  remarks  against  it.  I  am 
wondering  If  we  were  speaking  on  the 
same  subject  matter.  However,  honest 
differences  of  opiiUon  do  exist,  especially 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  a  more  complicated  bill  than  Its 
supporters  have  alluded  to.  If  I  may.  I 
would  run  through  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  refers  to  as  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  bill  and  reemphasize  some 
practical  points  that  I  believe  should  be 
made.  ,      _^    , 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $320 
million. 

Due  to  the  mechanics  of  the  Defense 
Department  budget  this  figure  is  not  cov- 
ered in  the  appropriation  bill  and  as  a 
result  the  Department  will  probably  have 
to  have  a  reduction  in  force  of  40,000  of 
the  wage  board  employees  so  that  the  net 
result  of  this  biU  wUl  be  that  across  the 
country  40.000  wage  board  employees 
may  find  themselves  laid  off  because  of 
the  adverse  Impact  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely  point  that  out 
because  this  would  not  be  the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  for  these  40.000 
employees  who  would  be  adversely,  di- 
rectly, ond  personally  affected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department 
of  Defense  finds  every  portion  of  the  bill 
objectionable. 

I  believe  the  bill  could  probably  prop- 
erlv  be  classified  as  premature  and  un- 
necessary at  this  time,  costly  and  subject. 
I  would  think,  to  a  very  hard  look  In  the 
executive  department  before  any  final 
approval  is  given. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  remind  those 
Members  who  may  have  perused  our  com- 
mittee report  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission provided  an  especially  vehement 
sutement  in  fcposltlon.  and  knowing  the 
Civil  Servic«^Commis«lon  as  we  do,  and 
their  bland  Approaches  to  legislation,  the 
fact  that  they  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  vehemsntly  oppose  this  bill  would  be 
a  practice  warning  to  all  of  us. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  emphasUse  that 
this  is  it  costly  bill,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  ai/^unnecessary  bill,  and  its  timing 
is  especially  bad.  The  gentleman  from 


Iowa  (Mr.  Gaossi  and  I  will  offer  con- 
structive amendments,  hoping  to  make 
this  bill  a  Uttle  bit  better,  and  we  would 
solicit  your  objectivity,  your  understand- 
ing and  your  support  In  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  AaariT) . 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desu* 
first  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  genUeman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HkNtiE»soii>  and  to  all  members  of  his 
committee,  for  the  splendid  work  that 
they  have  done  on  this  aU-lmportant  biU. 
It  covers  a  matter  that  has  needed  atten- 
tion for  quite  some  time.  The  bill  aflecta 
the  so-caUed  blue  coUar  workers,  as  they 
have  referred  to  themselves,  and  as  the 
people  who  deal  with  them  refer  to  them, 
but  I  would  say  that  they  have  actually 
become  the  forgotten  employees  because, 
during  the  last  5  or  6  years,  the  other 
Government  employees  have  had  con- 
gressional action  In  their  behaU  some  six 
tunes,  and  that  applies  to  the  military 
and  to  the  civil  service  employees,  but 
during  that  same  period  of  time  these 
blue  collar  workers  have  had  no  congres- 
sional acUon  on  their  behalf  whatsoever. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
bill  is  to  establish  by  statute  the  policy 
of  fixing  the  pay  for  the  so-called  pre- 
vailing wage  employees. 

Of  course,  the  bill  does  several  things, 
as  has  been  previously  described.  It  es- 
Ubllshes  a  Federal  Prevailing  Wage  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  replace  the  present 
committee.  ,         . 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  highly  pleased 
that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  establish 
this  committee  by  statute.  PresenUy  the 
committee  is  made  up  of  six  management 
members  and  five  representatives  of 
labor— and  we  have  had  a  good  demon- 
stration in  my  area  recently  of  Just  what 
such  a  committee  can  do  to  wages.  We  are 
down  in  the  great  tidewater  area  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  question  came  up  on  the 
«ubject  of  establishing  wages  for  the  blue 
coUar  workers  Uiere,  and  aU  along  the 
line  the  vote  of  the  wage  board  was  5  to 
6 — always  5  to  6. 

Finally  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Norfolk  iMr.  WKOTBuasj) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Newport  (Mr. 
DowsisG)  together  with  what  help  I 
could  give  them,  tried  to  prevaU  on  this 
committee  to  Insist  on  getting  a  fair  wage 
survey.  __ 

We  talked  and  talked  but  we  were 
never  heard. 

We  are  convUiced  that  this  new  com- 
mittee which  will  be  esUblished  by  this 
bill  will  be  a  tremendous  improvement 

It  will  keep  the  II -member  committee. 
But  It  provides,  as  I  understand  it— and  I 
know  that  our  chairman  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong— it  sets  up  one  man  as 
chairman,  who  wUl  be  a  fuU-time  em- 
plovee  and  that  Is  the  only  employinent, 
thank  goodness  that  he  can  have  virtth 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  it  is  contemplated  that  If  and  when 

this  legislation  becomes  law  then  we  will 

have  fair  and  equitable  and  Just  decisions 

on  these  all-important  matters. 

In  addiaon,  it  keeps  in  the  so-called 
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Monroney  amendmenC  which  is  vitaUy 
Important. 

It  developed  In  our  area  that  the  big 
employer  on  the  outside  was  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  b  Drydoclc  Co. 
They  did  not  want  to  give  the  wage  rates 
and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  can  well 
understand  that.  But  this  committee 
went  back  five  times  to  get  additional 
InJormation  recognizing  each  time  that 
they  did  not  have  the  Information  and 
we  have  no  way  of  knowmg  now  whether 
or  not  all  the  information  was  turned 
over  to  the  wage  board.  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  we  did  get  aU  the  in- 
formation owing  to  the  understandable 
reluctance  of  the  Newport  News  Co.  to 
make  it  available.  In  addition  It  Is  im- 
possible to  say  in  all  fairness  that  the 
Department  can  hare  a  fair  rate  based  on 
the  two  vastly  different  systems  of  pay 
because  of  the  Incentives  and  things  like 
that  over  on  the  Newport  News  side. 

In  addition  to  that  I  am  informed  that 
this  bill  brings  Into  the  system  the  so- 
called  set-asides.  That  Is  a  group  of  blue 
collar  workers  who  have  no  particular 
place  to  go — and  they  are  just  on  the 
outside  of  every  group. 

As  I  understand  It  this  bill  brings  in 
all  blue  collar  workers  on  an  equal  basis 
including  the  set-asldes. 

Thousands  of  our  production  workers 
are  loyal,  hardworking  Oovemment  peo- 
ple but  they  have  begun  to  wonder  if  the 
Congress  appreciates  fully  their  work. 
Thev  look  around  and  see  the  interest 
of  Congress  for  the  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  little  outward  effort  for 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  Hender- 
son bill.  HJl.  17809.  a  way  to  express  our 
feeling  for  the  Government's  850.000  blue 
collar  worlcers.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  update  the  pay  procedures  for  these 
emplo>-ees  Here  is  a  means  for  the  Con- 
gress to  state  unequivocally  its  policies 
in  the  setting  of  pay  for  these  prevailing 
rate  workers  who  build  the  ships,  over- 
haul the  planes,  load  shells,  maintain 
Oovemment  facilities,  and  perform  hun- 
dreds of  other  functions  necessary  for 
our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port HR.  17809. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes and  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  me  briefly. 
Mr  ABBITT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the 
very  important  statement  that  he  has 
just  made. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  had  more  recent  experience  with 
these  problems  than  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  his  colleagues  from  that 
area  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  whom 
he  has  mentioned.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  contribution  he  is  making. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  just  going  to  add  that  this  will 
give  us  five  steps  instead  of  three.  It  is 
most  Important  that  we  have  that.  We 
recognize  these  fine  dedicated  Oovem- 


ment employees  and  we  feel  like  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  America  and  should 
be  so  considered. 

I  want  to  again  thank  this  coixunlttee 
for  tlie  splendid  work  that  they  have 
done  on  this  Important  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska   I  Mr.   CUNNINOHAM). 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  some  remarks  about  this 
being  a  bad  bill.  I  do  not  want  the 
Members  to  be  misled.  I  am  on  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice but  I  am  not  on  the  subcommittee. 
However,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
bill. 

This  whole  matter  of  handling  the 
problems  including  wage  requests,  clas- 
sifications, and  so  on.  of  blue-coUared 
workers  baa  troubled  this  committee  for 
many  years.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  If  there  is  something  very 
wrong  with  this  bill  tliat  I  learn  during 
the  debate,  of  course,  it  can  be  considered 
m  the  form  of  an  amendment.  I  do  not 
want  the  Members,  particularly  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  get  the  impression 
that  this  Is  a  bad  deal,  because  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
Uae  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
WnrmroasT). 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ABBITT  and  Mr.  Dowmihoi  ,  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Hkndbisob)  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blue-coUar  employees. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day, HB..  17809.  will  for  the  first  time 
put  Into  law  basic  policies  for  setting  the 
pay  of  over  830.000  appropriated  and 
heretofore  nonappropriated  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  these  loyal  and 
dedicated  employees  have  watched  while 
Congress  has  expressed  its  appreciation 
and  understanding  to  all  other  Govern- 
ment employees  by  granting  six  sepa- 
rate pay  Increases  to  employees  of  the 
Post  Office,  class  act.  and  military,  which 
have  averaged  over  33  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  eliminate  many  of  the 


what  the  Congress  ought  to  do  as  well 
as  this  bill  does.  I  have  represented 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  for  22  years,  and 
many  of  the  employees  involved  m  the 
bill  are  employed  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville. I  have  noted  through  the  years 
that  they  have  had  great  dilBculty  in 
haviixg  proper  attention  paid  to  their 
wage  problems.  Efforts  have  been  made 
sporadically  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  make  little  adjustments  here 
and  there,  but  never  has  Congress  re- 
cently come  fully  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem as  it  has  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee.  I  congratulate  the  committee 
and  Its  very  able  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

With  regard  to  the  blue  collar  workers 
this  bill  certainly  represents  a  very  sub- 
stantial thrust  forward.  I  join  with  tlie 
gentleman  who  just  spoke  in  saying  that 
if  there  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
corrected  in  the  bill  that  has  not  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  will  be  glad 
to  join  anyone  in  that  sort  of  an  opera- 
tion. 

There  is  one  other  tiling  I  would  like 
to  mention  before  I  am  seated  and  that 
deals  with  the  nonappropriated  fund 
employees,  employed  indirectly  by  the 
Federal  Government,  were  at  below- 
minlmum-wage  standards.  This  is  an 
excruciating  thing  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  believes  in  a  minimum  wage 
law.  as  do  I.  to  experience — people  em- 
ployed indirectly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  even  getting  a  minimum  wage. 
So.  many  years  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill 
requiring  that  these  employees  be  given 
at  least  a  minimum  wage.  This  bill  goes 
further  than  that  and  puts  these  em- 
ployees on  a  strong  basts  where  they  will 
have  the  attenUon  that  should  be  given 
to  them  in  their  wage  rates  and  I  am 
happy  the  committee  included  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  BenUeman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  want  to 
especially  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  of  the  provisions  for  the  non- 
appropriated fund  employees.  I  am  sure 


doubts  the  blue-coUar  employees  have  he  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  total 
built  up  over  the  years,  and  particularly 
to  eliminate  the  confusion  that  has  de- 
veloped over  the  implementation  of  the 
new  Federal  coordinated  wage  system. 
But  most  of  all,  it  will  update  their  pay 
systems  by  providing  a  full  five  steps  at 
each  grade  level:  a  save-pay  provision 
for  all  Government  employees:  and  the 
addition  of  the  language  In  section  5342 
guaranteeing  the  supervisors  equally 
equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port H.R.  17809.  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  accept  this  legislation.  I  urge  the 
House  to  accept  It.  furthermore,  without 
adding  any  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  Bkwnktti. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  bill  that  has  recently  come 
before  the  House  which  meets  as  great 
a   longtime   objective    with    respect    to 


welfare  of  all  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  I  am  most  appreciative 
of  the  pentlemans  support. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  are  other  military  wages 
that  need  to  be  given  prompt  attention. 
This  is  In  the  field  of  the  compensation 
paid  to  the  enlisted  men  and  officers  of 
our  military  forces  today.  I  am  told  we 
now  have  somewhere  between  15.000  and 
20.000  people  in  the  military  who  are  be- 
low the  poverty  level.  This  is  certainly 
something  that  should  be  corrected  im- 
mediately. I  have  a  bill  to  coiTect  this 
and  I  hope  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved  promptly. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia    iMr.  DowK- 

IHCI. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  17809, 
a  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
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fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
blue  collar  employees  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment: and  I  am  especially  honored  to 
support  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  the  most  able  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. David  N.  Henderson.  I  commend 
him  moat  highly  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Thousands— actually  thousands  of  my 
constltuenu  say  that  the  time  Is  long 
past  due  for  this  legislation.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  them.  During  the 
past  several  years,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  laborers,  aircraft  mechanics, 
carpenters,  and  the  many  other  occupa- 
tions in  the  wage  board  category  have 
witnessed  Congress  Improve  the  salary 
scale  of  other  Government  employees 
again  and  again.  Rightfully  they  have 
asked  the  question:  Why  cannot  Con- 
gress give  us  fair  pay?  If  any  of  us  had 
been  in  their  place,  we  would  have  asked 
the  same  question  and  I  doubt  seriously 
if  we  would  have  been  content  to  sit 
and  wait  as  they  have. 

I  have  reviewed  H.R.  17809  and  this 
bill  does  give  proper  recognition  to  our 
productl^'e  employees.  This  will  give  them 
fair  pay.  Additional  wage  steps  are  pro- 
vided and  these  in  turn  give  added  Incen- 
tive to  the  employees.  Likewise,  there  is 
a  nationwide  premium  pay  for  overtime 
work. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Henderson 
bill  provides  assistance  to  our  more  than 
100.000  nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees. These  are  the  employees  of  post  ex- 
changes, hobby  shops,  and  so  forth.  They 
are  the  forgotten  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  This  bill  brings  them  under 
the  wage  board  pay  system  and  guaran- 
tees them  step  raises  that  previously  had 
been  denied  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.s  sound  legislation. 
It  deserves  tlie  support  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers. To  do  otherwise  would  deny  the 
Federal  blue  collar  worker  the  basic  right 
of  every  American  citizen — his  and  her 
right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  requh^  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hooan). 
Mr  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  17809.  better  known  as 
the  wage  board  bUl.  which  will  enact  Into 
law  and  Improve  upon  the  long  estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  for  setting 
the  pay  of  wage  board  or  blue  coUar 
workers. 

Among  the  redeeming  features  of  this 

bill  are  provisions  which  will 

Establish  an  U-member  Federal  pre- 
vailing wage  advisory  committee  with  a 
full-time  chairman  to  guide  the  coordi- 
nated Federal  wage  system: 

Provide  for  a  five-step  wage  schedule 
instead  of  the  present  three  steps: 

Provide  automatic  step  advancements 
after  26  weeks  work  in  step  1 :  78  weeks  In 
step  2:  and  104  weeks  in  each  of  steps  3 
and  4: 

Provide  a  7',2  percent  pay  differential, 
nationwide,  for  scheduled  nonovertlme 
work  during  the  second  shift — 3  p.m. 
until  midnight — and  10  percent  for  the 
third  shlft^ll  p.m.  until  8  ajn.; 
Provide  wage  board  employees  who  are 


reduced  in  grade  the  same  "saved  pay" 
protection  as  is  currently  provided  Gen- 
eral Schedule  employees:  and 

Bring  under  the  pay  system  approxi- 
mately 143,000  employees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  acUvities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Services.  ,  .       ,.    . 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  upgrading  and  revision  of  the  pre- 
vailing pay  system  is  long  overdue  and 
necessary  if  the  Federal  Government  Is 
to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate Industry  lor  topflight  laborers, 
draftsmen  and  tradesmen.  Therefore.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Oiskn)  ,  a  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  OI.5EM.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  con- 
siderable foot  dragging  and  delays 
which,  as  you  know,  resulted  in  disrup- 
tion of  the  postal  service,  the  Congre« 
has  finally  Uved  up  to  its  1967  pledge  of 
wage  comparability  and  Increased  the 
pay  of  postal  workers  to  a  place  where 
most  of  them  feel  they  are  making  a 
living  wage.  ^     ,  .^ 

I  hope  that  today  we  can  adopt  the 
sound  proposals  of  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee concerning  the  more  than 
800,000  wage  Iward  employees  so  that  we 
do  not  next  year  find  ourselves  again 
facing  a  situation  where  dedicated  Fed- 
eral employees  have  fallen  iKhind  In 
their  wages  and  benefits  and  have  to  pre- 
cipitate chaos  and  strikes  In  order  to 
gain  nominal  benefits. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee, our  distinguished  colleague, 
Dave  Hebdeiison,  has  always  had  a  keen 
and  active  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
loyal  and  hard  working  wage  board 
emplovees.  But  he  is  a  realist.  I  know 
that  lie  and  his  subcommittee  rejected 
numerous  ple-ln-the-sky  proposals  by 
different  groups  before  his  subcommit- 
tee After  much  study  and  research  he 
has  reported  to  us  a  bill  that  Is  realistic, 
equitable  and  just.  It  Is  a  blU  backed 
by  the  biggest  and  one  of  the  most 
responsible  Federal  unions,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Oovemment  Em- 
ployees. 

Admittedly  it  does  not  give  the  Federal 
unions  everything  they  asked  for,  but 
it  Is  a  measure  that  looks  to  the  chroni- 
cally troublesome  matters  of  improved 
wage  Eurves's.  equitable  step  Increases, 
uniform  overtime,  more  definite  job 
grading,  protection  for  the  nonappro- 
priated ftmd  employees,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rate  advisory  committee 
that  will.  I  am  positive,  solve  so  many 
of  the  nagging  and  repetitious  ailments 
of  the  wage  board  system.  In  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  formulates,  on  a  stat- 
utory basis,  many  Important  reforms  in 
procedures  that  will  provide  necessary 
guidelines  for  the  wage  board  rates  com- 
pensation system  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overall  cost  of  this 
bill  amoimts  to  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
total  wages  for  Federal  blue  collar  work- 
ers. It  is  a  small  benefit  In  these  times  of 
rising  prices  and  climbing  cost  of  living. 
and  In  view  of  the  6-percent  classified 


employee  pay  raise,  effective  last  Janu- 
ary 1. 

I  congratulate  and  wholeheartedly 
support  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
Una  (Mr.  Hindehsoh)  and  his  subcom- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dttlski)  and  the  full  commit- 
tee and  urge  the  speedy  adoption  of  this 
most  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  so-called 
comparabUlty  pay  increase  in  the  postal 
reform  bill.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  in- 
crease was  a  payoff  for  union  leader  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  postal  reform? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  think  the  genUeman  has 
a  good  argument  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  OLSEN   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois.  

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  of  all  people 
in  the  House,  the  two  who  are  least  apt 
to  discuss  postal  reform  in  an  agreecl 
situation  are  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  relate  the  postal  pay 
increase  to  this  bUL  This  bill  should  be 
related  to  the  increase  of  the  other  Fed- 
eral employees  last  January  1. 

That  is  why  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr  Henderson)  brought  this 
bUl  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxrai. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  given  indication  that  the  in- 
creases contained  in  this  bill  will  cause 
the  further  layoff  of  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral employees  thus  adding  to  an  already 
serious  unemployment  situation.  We  can 
ill  afford  this  addiUonal  burden  to  our 
present  economy  nor  should  we  Impose 
the  great  hardships  of  disemployment  to 
more  Americans. 

We  have  been  further  advised  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Department  of  Defense,  and 
General  Services  Administration  con- 
sider the  bill  unjusufled  and  unaccepU- 
ble.  The  restricUve  and  inflexible  nature 
of  the  proposed  wage  admlnlstraUon 
practices  will  cause  serious  problems  in 
uying  to  manage  the  system  as  well  as 
making  It  difficult  for  the  system  to  re- 
act to  problem  situations.  There  Is  fur- 
ther concern  for  the  Implications  this  bUl 
wUl  have  on  the  entire  prevailing  rate 
concept.  The  overall  consequences  of  this 
bill  should  be  given  careful  consldera- 
Uon  by  this  body  and  weigh  heavily  In 
its  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
iMr  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  legislaUon  has  proponents  who  I  am 
sure  are  acting  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 
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I  am  sure  iheie  are  some  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justily  legisla- 
tion In  this  area  to  some  extent.  But  I 
have  consulted  with  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense, who  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
implementuig  this  legislation  If  it  should 
become  law.  and  according  to  him  this 
legislation  could  have  some  very  serious 
ranuflcailons  lor  a  great  many  employees 
who  are  now  on  the  payroll  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — such  ramiflcatlons  as 
a  seiere  cutback  in  the  number  of  em- 
ploj-ees  currently  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Let  me  read  certain  excerpts  from  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Secretary  Laird  dated 
August  28.  1970.  In  this  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  there  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

H  R  17809  would— 

Rnulc  in  FednrH  agencies  paying  ia''o 
above  previUlng  rates  In  locaUtlea  tlirough- 
out  tlie  VS..  wltn  a  resultant  InflaUonary  im- 
pact DO  ilie  wage*  of  otlier  employers, 

Malce  it  necessary  for  the  DoO  i  wiilcia  em- 
ploy! 90*".-  or  all  Federal  wage  employees)  to 
lay  oO  thousand*  of  additional  employees  in 
order  to  absoru  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  unwarranted  wage  increases.  These 
would  t*ke  effect  at  a  time  when  the  Defense 
budget  is  being  sharply  reduced. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say: 
H.R  17809  would  CI.  use  a  further  departure 
from  the  sound  principle  of  fixing  wages  of 
employees  In  trade  and  craft  positions  in  ac- 
cordance with  rates  prevailing  in  the  com- 
munltlea  in  which  they  wort. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  by  action  here 
today  wants  to  vote  for  legislation  which. 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
will  result  in  a  layoff  of  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  According  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  enactment  of  tliis  legislation 
would  bring  about  that  result. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Thi  SicaKTAsT  or  I>cm*8«. 
tnurtin^ton.  DC.  Augtut  !$,  J970 
Eton.  GcaALS  R.  Poao. 
HOU9C  of  Repreaentatttex. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAB  Ma-  Few:  I  would  itlte  to  call  yotir 
attention  to  a  number  of  problems  that 
would  l)e  created  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  Federal  agencies  if  H.R. 
i780G.  scheduled  \o  tit  considered  by  the 
House  on  September  9.  were  to  i>e  enacted; 

H  K.  I7B09  would— 

Result  In  Federal  agencies  paying  la-^ 
above  prevailing  rates  in  localiues  through- 
out the  VS  .  with  a  resultant  Inflationary 
Impact  on  the  wages  of  other  employers. 

Make  it  necessary  for  the  IX)D  (which  em- 
ploys 80  ^c  of  all  Federal  wage  employees  l  to 
lay  off  thousands  of  additional  employees  In 
order  to  absorb  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  unwarranted  wage  Increases.  These 
would  talte  effect  at  a  time  when  the  Defense 
budget  Is  ijelng  sharply  reduced. 

Cause  a  further  departure  from  the  sotind 
principle  of  fixing  wages  of  employees  In 
trade  and  craft  positions  In  accordance  with 
rates  prevalUng  In  the  communities  in  which 
they  work 

mere  are  several  hlgh-coet  features  of 
H.B.  1780©  that  are  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  fixing  tbe  rates  of  pay  for  these  em- 
ployeea  based  on  rates  prevailing  in  their 
communities.  These  Include  the  provision  for 
five  sup  rates  (prevalent  mdustry  practice 
is  to  tiave  not  more  than  one  or  two  step 
rates);  fixed  74'^  and  10""^  differentials  foe 
lUgbt  work  whldi  exceed  the  prevailing  prac- 
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tlce  in  the  vast  majority  of  local  wage  areas; 
and  contmulng  the  unsound  requirement  of 
the  so-called  Monroney  amendment  that 
rates  frcm  other  wage  areas  be  Imported  and 
used  in  calculating  the  locality  wage 
schedule. 

Proponenta  of  tiiia  leglalaUon  have  con- 
tended that  wage  employees  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  Increases  imder  the  current 
coordinated  Federal  Wage  System,  despite 
the  f.ict  mat  wages  of  employees  are  ad- 
Justed  under  this  system  at  annual  Intervals 
based  upon  surveys  of  prevailing  locoi  ratee. 
During  FT  i9«9.  employees  under  the  sys- 
tem received  wage  Increases  averaging  9.5'^. 
and  in  FY  1970  their  increases  averaged  8.1  '"^ . 
These  Increases  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  nauonai  wage  increase  trends  during 
UUs  period. 

HJt.  17809  should  ije  opposed  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  alKjve.  Its  wage  Increases  are 
unjustified,  end  Its  ooet  Increases  would  Im- 
pose great  hardslUps  In  the  form  of  dlsem- 
ployment  for  thousstods  of  addiuonai  Fed- 
eral employees.  Moreover.  In  light  of  these 
factors  there  can  be  no  Justification  for  per- 
mitting ita  very  substantial  inflationary  ef- 
fect upon  prices  and  the  cost  of  Uving. 
Sincerely. 

MZLVXrr  R.  Laird. 


Therefore.  I  strongly  oppose  the  legis- 
lation. I  will  vote  for  some  of  the  reme- 
dial amendments  which  will  be  offered 
during  the  reading  of  the  bUl.  Unless  it 
Is  cleaned  up  to  a  very  substantial  degree 
by  the  lunos  of  amendments  I  under- 
stand are  in  prospect.  I  intend  to  vote, 
Orst,  to  recommit  the  bill  and,  second, 
against  It  if  we  get  to  that  stage  In  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

I  wish  that  some  reasonable  compro- 
mise could  be  worked  out.  Apparently 
that  is  not  feasible,  so  the  net  result  is  we 
have  to  meet  the  issue  head  on.  which 
means  if  we  are  unsuccessful  on  amend- 
ments there  will  be  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  a  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Brjiscoi. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  tills  distinguished  subcommittee, 
for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  legislation. 

I  certainly  support  it  and  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
establish  statutory  policy  for  setting  the 
pay  of  the  Fedtral  Oovenimenfs  800.000 
prevailing  rate  employees.  Prevailing 
rate  employees  are  also  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  wage  board  or  blue-collar 
workers.  They  are  laborers,  craftsmen, 
and  tradesmen:  as  for  examples:  Truck 
drivers,  welders,  aircraft  mechanics,  car- 
penters, tool  and  diemakers. 

The  definition  of  ■prevailing  rate  em- 
ployee" Is  amplified  by  this  bill  to  In- 
clude employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
employees    ol    the    Veterans'    Canteen 

The  bill  has  two  major  purposes: 

First,  enacts  into  law  the  long-estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  for  setting 
the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees. 

Second,  makes  the  following  changes 
in  the  current  operating  system  and 
procedures : 

Establishes  a  Federal  Prevailing  Wage 


Advisory  Committee  to  replace  an  ad- 
visory committee  currently  established 
by  adnilnUtrative  action  to  guide  the 
coordinated  Federal  wage  system.  The 
committee  currenUy  has  six  represemta- 
tives  from  management  and  rive  from 
employee  groups.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion requires  one  of  the  11  members  to 
be  a  full-time  chairman,  who  shall  not 
hold  any  other  office  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
a  4-yeBr  term. 

Provides  that  the  new  wage  schedules 
have  five  pay  steps  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent three  steps.  The  present  third  step 
is  104  percent  of  the  prevailing  wage. 
The  fifth  step,  as  proposed,  would  be 
112  percent. 

Provides  automatic  step  advancemenu 
after  26  weeks  work  in  step  1:  78  weeks 
in  step  2:  and  104  weeks  in  each  of  steps 

Provides  a  7  'i -percent  pay  differential. 
naUonwide.  for  nonovertime  work  dur- 
ing the  second  shift— 3  p.m.  untU  mid- 
nightr-and  10  pe.cent  for  the  third 
shift— 11  pjn-  until  8  a.m.  Currently 
the  premium  pay  depends  on  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  each  labor  market 
area.  . 

Provides  "saved  pay"  for  2  years  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  who  are  re- 
duced in  grade.  General  schedule  em- 
ployees now  have  this  but  prevailing  rate 
employees  who  must  take  a  general 
schedule  position,  due  to  reduction-in- 
force,  do  not. 

Brings  the  employees  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  acUviUes  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service,  within  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbta,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  prevaiUng  rate  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  type  of 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olskn). 

Mr.  OlSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  on  page  27  of 
the  bUl  that  this  fifth  step  Increase  of 
112  percent  would  not  occur  until  10 
years. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Of  service. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Ten  years  of  senlce.  So 
using  that  as  a  base  I  think  an  objection 
does  not  make  a  good  representation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  other  thing  Is  I  do  not  think  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  military  should 
have  to  contribute  any  more  than  any 
other  worker  in  the  world.  Other  workers 
In  the  defense  Industry  get  the  compara- 
bility and  get  the  pay.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  people  In  the  Federal  service,  in- 
cluding the  military,  should  be  paid  com- 
parably. That  Is  all  we  are  saying.  They 
should  not  be  paid  more  but  certainly  not 
less  and  they  should  not  be  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  defense  industry  Just  In 
the  Federal  service. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17809. 
to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  some 
850.000  Federal  employees  in  wage  board 
or  blue-collar  Jobs. 
A  review  of  the  legislative  activity  or 
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lack  of  it  in  the  Congress  in  this  area 
leads  me  to  ask  why  we  have  waited  so 
long  to  establish  statutory  policy  for  set- 
ting the  rates  of  pay  for  so  many  loyal 
Federal  servants. 

In  many  instances  the  system  now  iii 
operation,  that  of  determining  the  pay  of 
wage  board  workers  by  attempting  to  set 
salaries  comparable  to  those  paid  by  pri- 
vate industry  for  simUar  work  in  a  labor 
market  area  has  proven  ineqmuble.  In 
some  ca?e5  Federal  employees  have  re- 
ceived lower  pay  in  one  agency  for  work 
Identical  to  that  paid  at  a  higher  rate  Hi 
another  agency  nearby.  While  an  effort 
has  been  underway  since  1968  to  create 
a  coordinated  wage  system  to  msure  like 
pay  for  like  work  in  the  same  labor  mar- 
ket areas,  it  Is  not  fuUy  operable  and  a 
large  number  of  employees  of  support 
services  for  the  Armed  Forces  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  system. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  our  coin- 
mittee   colleagues   in    feeling    that    the 
chairman  of  a  committee  charged  with 
so  important  a  matter  as  coordinating  a 
wage  system  affecting  several  hundred 
thousand   public  servants  should  be  a 
fuU-time  officer  who  would  be  freed  from 
other  duties  and  obllgaUons.  I  agree,  too, 
that  it  is  very  important  that  capable 
employees   be   able   to    advance    within 
grade  in  five  steps  to  as  much  as  112 
percent  of  the  prevaUlng  wage  for  com- 
parable work  rather  than  the  three-step 
increase   to    104    percent   of    prevailing 
wage    Promotions  within  the  ranks  of 
laborers,  craftsmen,  and  tradesmen  are 
too  few  to  force  loyal  and  capable  em- 
ployees to  wait  for  grade  promotions  for 
any  advancement.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation    capable    employees    wiU    be 
eligible  for  automatic  advancements  af- 
ter 26  weeks  In  step  1:  78  weeks  in  step  2: 
and  104  weeks  In  each  of  steps  3  and  4. 
Another  Important  feature  is  a  7^<i- 
percent    pay    differential    for     second 
shift^S  pjn.  to  midnight — and  10  per- 
cent for  third  shlft^ll  PJn.  to  8  a.m.— 
employees.  While  recognition  Is  given  to 
those  who  work  less  desirable  hours  In 
some  labor  market  areas,  this  Is  not  true 
nationwide  as  I  believe  it  should  be  at 
the  present  time.  Even  more  important 
Is  the  provision  for  "saved  pay "  for  2 
years  for  employees  reduced  m  grade.  We 
have  provided  for  "saved  pay"  for  oiir 
classified  employees  for  some  time  and  It 
is  high  time  we  provided  the  same  bene- 
fit for  prevailing  rate  employees. 

Rnally  we  are  Including  within  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  and  the  sys- 
tem It  creates,  a  large  number  of  work- 
ers who.  although  they  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  are  not  covered 
at  the  present  time  under  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  classified  employees  or  to 
wage  board  employees.  These  are  the  so- 
called  "nonappropriated  fimd  em- 
ployees" mostly  working  for  the  armed 
services  In  supply  depots,  post  exchanges 
and  clubs  operated  for  service  personnel. 
While  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
long  acknowledged  concern  about  the 
manner  in  which  pay  Is  fixed  and  ad- 
ministered for  these  employees,  and  the 
extent  of  apparent  differences  between 
their  pay  and  that  of  other  Federal  em- 
ployees doing  similar  work,  there  has  yet 
to  be  a  recommendation  from  the  Com- 


mission for  guaranteeing  them  the  em- 
ployment rights  of  other  employees  of  the 
Government.  I  believe  they  should  be 
guaranteed  these  rights  without  delay. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  atid 
long  overdue.  I  am  proud  to  support  It. 
and  I  urge  favorable  consideraUon  by  the 
Congress.  .   , 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  in  expressing  support  for  this 
measure.  HB..  17809  by  Congressman 
HENDERSON.  It  reprcscnu  a  substanU^ 
step  forward  for  our  850,000  wage  board 
employees,  and  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on"  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
for  Its  consideraUon  of  their  problems. 

The  wage  board  employees  make  up 
moi«  than  one-fourth  of  the  civilian 
total  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
they  have  been  too  long  neglected. 

My  own  district  Includes  probably  as 
many  of  them  as  any  district  In  the 
country.  They  have  been  patient  and 
understanding,  but  they  deserve  action 
They  need  the  protecUon  of  a  sound 
statutory  poUcy  for  the  prevailing  wage 

system.  , 

I  have  sponsored  a  measure  of  my 
own  m  this  field.  HB  8424.  one  of  those 
on  which  the  committee  conducted  hear- 
ings. Several  of  Its  features  have  been 
IncludetL  ^    ^,  .    . 

The  bill  will  do  these  badly  needed 
things:  .  . 

First  Confirm  as  law  the  long-estab- 
lished principles  and  poUcies  for  setting 
the  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees. 

Second.  Establish  a  prevailing  wage 
advisory  committee  In  law  to  replace  the 
one  currently  operating  under  admlnis- 
trative  action  In  operating  the  coordi- 
nated Federal  wage  system.  The  bUl  pro- 
vides that  one  of  the  U  members  will  be 
a  fuU-tlme  chairman  holtling  no  other 
office  under  the  Federal  service,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  4-year 
term.  This  step  will  give  additional  sta- 
bility and  objectivity. 

Third.  Provide  a  five-step  wage  sched- 
ule Instead  of  the  present  three. 

Fourth.  Provides  automatic  step  ad- 
vancements after  26  weeks  of  work  In 
step  1.  78  weeks  in  step  2.  and  104  weeks 
in  steps  3  and  4. 

Fifth.  Provides  a  Ti-pcrcent  pay  dlf- 
ferenUal.  nationwide,  for  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  during  the  second  shift 
and  10  percent  for  the  third  shift. 

Sixth.  Provides  "saved  pay"  for  2  years 
for  prevailing  wage  employees  who  are 
reduced  in  grade.  This  protection  already 
Is  available  by  law.  of  course,  to  general 
schedule  employees  who  must  take  a 
reduction  In  force. 

Seventh.  Includes  the  employees  of 
nonappropriated  fund  acUvlties  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Canteen  Service  within  the  pre- 
vailing wage  system. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  substantial 
progress  toward  justice  for  prevailing 
wage  employees.  This  bill  can  be  the  big- 
gest step  yet. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  17809,  a  biU  to  estab- 
lish a  prevailing  rate  pay  system  for 
Government  employees.  This  legislation 
incorporetes  a  number  of  provisions  sup- 
ported by  Federal  Government  employee 
unions    and    represents    an    important 


though  small  step  In  bnngit^  """^5*5; 
Ucal  and  reasonable  considerations  to 
bear  on  the  setting  of  wages  for  blue 
collar  workers.  .     .„   ,i 

The  legislation  would  create  an  li- 
member  Federal  PrevaUlng  Wage  Ad- 
visory Committee,  chaired  by  a  fuIl-Ume 
a^tee  outside  the  Federal  service. 
This  will  replace  the  present  administra- 
tively created  advisory  body  with  an  ob- 
jective. Independent  committee. 

Another  most  significant  provision  of 
HR  17809  is  the  adoption  of  pay  dif- 
ferential for  second-  and  thhrd-shlft 
workers.  The  7'j-percent  diflerenUal  for 
nwiovertimc  second  shift  and  10-percent 
differential  for  third-shift  workers  is  a 
reasonable  provision  long  overdiie.  'The 
five  step  wage  schedules,  automatic  step 
increase  clause  and  "save  pay  fw  pre- 
vaUlng rate  employees  who  are  reduced 
in  grade  are  all  needed  Improvements 
in  the  present  system. 

U  Government  Is  to  attract  and  keep 
dedicated  workers,  the  system  must  be 
updated  and  modernized  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  prevailing  wage  and  benefit 
scales  necessary  to  assure  fair  treatinent 
for  those  who  come  within  the  system. 
This  bUl  is  an  attempt  to  reach  that  ob- 
jective and  I  urge  my  coUea^«  to  Jota 
me  in  voting  for  passage  o' 3^17809. 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill  now  »>'f°« '^e 
House  and  urge  my  coUeagues  to  J(3in  In 
the  passage  of  this  long  overdue  legls- 
laUon  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  Is  time  lor  Congress  to  establish  a 
pay  rate  system  for  Its  blue  collar  em- 
ployees that  will  bring  Federal  pay  levels 
mU>  balance  with  private  industry. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  admit  mat 
in  order  for  the  Federal  Go^f  "S™',  *2 
keep  Its  highly  qualified  and  dedicated 
employees  and  to  attract  such  hjdivld- 
uals  in  the  future.  It  must  be  willing  to 
compete  with  the  private  sector  of  the 
e<»nomy.  .  „j 

Lack  of  comparabUity  In  wag»  and 
benefits  are  inequities  which  lead  to  low 
morale  and  unrest;  and  ultimately  re- 
.sults  In  cosUy  Inefficiency 

This  bill  wUl  enact  into  law  well-es- 
tablished principles  for  setting  the  i»y 
of  approximately  a  mUlion  Federal  blue 
collar  workers,  mainly  employees  at  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Interior  arid 
the  General  Services  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration.   

The  changes  In  the  current  operating 
procedures  which  this  bill  provides  are 
lew  but  their  Impact  upon  the  present 
inequiUes  are  potentially  great 

The  bill  may  be  summariwd  as  fol- 
lows; .  __. 
First  Establishes  an  ll-member  Fed- 
eral Prevailing  Wage  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  replace  the  current  administra- 
tively established  committee  and  will  re- 
place the  present  chairman  who  is  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  a 
fuU-time  chairman  appointed  by  pe 
President  and  who  may  hold  no  other 
office  in  the  Federal  service. 

Second.  Provides  for  a  five-step  wage 
schedule  instead  of  the  present  three- 
step,  with  automaUc  step  advance*  al- 
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Ur  26  weeks'  work  in  step  1:  78  weeks  In 
step  2;  and  104  weeks  In  each  of  steps 
3  and  4.  The  present  third  step  of  104 
[>ercent  of  the  prevailing  wage  will  be 
replaced  by  an  upper  level  of  112  percent 
at  step  5. 

Third.  Provides  a  7  Vi -percent  pay  dif- 
ferential, nationwide,  for  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  during  the  second  shift — 
3  pjn.  until  midnight — and  10  percent 
for  the  third  shift— 11  pjn.  until  8  ajn. 
Currently  the  premium  pay  depends  on 
the  prevailing  custom  of  each  market 
area. 

Fourth.  Provides  "saved  paj-"  for  2 
years  for  prevailing  rate  employees  who 
are  reduced  In  grade.  General  schedule 
employees  now  have  this  protection.  Pre- 
vailing rate  employees  who  must  take  a 
general  schedule  position,  due  to  reduc- 
tion in  force,  do  not. 

Fifth.  Brings  employees  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
system. 

The  selection  of  a  truly  important 
Federal  Prevailing  Wage  Advisory  Com- 
mittee chairman  by  the  President  will 
go  a  long  way  in  restoring  the  confidence 
of  wage  board  employees  in  fairness  of 
the  committee's  rate  recommendation. 
The  added  grade  steps  will  encourage 
more  efficient  performance  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  by  allowing  increased 
compensation  for  increased  proficiency 
and  capacity. 

The  inclusion  of  nonappropriated 
fund  employees  will  establish  compara- 
ble wages  with  private  Industry,  estab- 
lish an  equitable  promotion  system,  and 
provide  a  just  grievance  and  appeals 
system:  aU  of  which  have  not  been  pro- 
vided in  the  past. 

Regretfully,  the  administration  Is  op- 
posed to  this  bill  because  of  its  estimated 
first  year  cost  of  $230  million  which  the 
administration  feels  is  excessively  Infla- 
tionary. 

I  cannot  accept  this  administration 
contention  as  valid,  despite  my  deep  con- 
cern for  the  state  of  the  economy. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  malce  Federal  blue 
collar  workers  the  sacrificial  lambs  in  an 
ineffective  and  inconsistent  attempt  to 
control  inflation. 

It  is  strangely  inconsistent  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  urge  expenditure  of  $3.3 
billion  for  ABM  and  $200  million  for  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  and  to  then  sud- 
denly become  alarmed  at  a  $230  million 
expenditure  to  provide  Federal  employees 
an  equitable  rate  of  pay. 

These  changes  are  a  long  overdue  step 
in  eliminating  the  serious  inequities 
which  have  existed  for  far  too  many 
years  in  the  treatment  of  wage  board 
employees. 

The  adage  that  "you  gel  what  you  pay 
for"  applies  here  in  a  way  that  a  number 
of  this  legislation's  opponents  do  not  wish 
to  recognize 

It  is  time  that  Congress  admits  that  an 
effective,  tmasinative.  and  hard-working 
Federal  employee  Is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  his  counterpart  In  private  In- 
dustry. 

I  urge  immediate  passage  of  this  legls- 
latloiL 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  H  Jl.  17809.  and 
having  received  unanimous  consent  to  do 
so,  I  am  ptacmg  In  the  Ricoao  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  date  of  August  28,  1970.  as 

follows:  ._ 

Th«  Sccbitaxt  or  Ditkhse. 

WoMhington.  D.C.  August  2t.  1970. 
Hon  Qsoios  H.  Mabon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  AppropriationM. 
HouM  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

I>KAa  Ma.  CuAiaMAM:  I  would  like  to  call 
your  fttt«atlon  to  a  number  of  problenu  that 
would  be  crested  fur  the  DepEirtment  of  De- 
feuM  and  other  Federal  agencies  If  H.R. 
17809.  achedxiJed  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  oa  September  9,  were  to  be  enmcted: 
HJR.  17809  would: 

Result  in  Federal  agenctei  pkylng  13^ 
above  preraUing  rates  in  localltlee  through- 
out the  D.S  ,  with  ft  resultant  inflationary  im- 
pact on  the  wages  of  other  employers. 

liake  It  necessary  tor  the  DOD  (which  em- 
ploys 80<^  of  all  Federal  wage  employees)  to 
lay  off  thousandji  of  additional  employees  in 
order  to  abaorb  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol< 
lars  in  unwarranted  wsge  increases.  Tbaw 
would  take  effect  at  a  time  when  the  Defense 
budget  is  being  sharply  reduced. 

Cause  a  furiber  departure  from  the  sound 
principle  of  fixing  wages  of  employees  In 
trade  and  craft  positions  In  accordance  with 
rates  preTaUlng  in  the  communities  which 
they  work. 

There  are  several  high-cost  feature*  of  HJl. 
17809  tliat  are  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
OxUig  the  rates  of  pay  for  these  employece 
based  on  races  prevailing  In  their  communi- 
ties. These  Include  the  provision  for  five  step 
rates  (prevalent  industry  practice  is  to  have 
not  more  than  one  or  two  step  rates):  fixed 
7\^%  and  IC^  differentials  for  night  work 
which  exceed  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
vast  majority  of  local  wage  areas;  and  con- 
tinuing the  unsound  requirement  of  the  so- 
caUed  Xlooroney  amendment  that  rates  from 
other  wage  areas  be  Imported  and  used  In  cal- 
culating the  locality  wage  schedule. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  have  con- 
tended that  wage  employees  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  increaseo  under  the  current 
Coordinated  Federal  Wage  System,  despite 
the  fact  that  wages  of  employees  are  adjusted 
under  this  system  at  annual  intervals  based 
upon  surveys  of  prevailing  local  rates.  Dur- 
ing FY  I9fl9.  employees  under  the  system  re- 
ceived wage  Increases  averaging  9  STc.  and  In 
FT  1970  their  Increases  averaged  8.1 '>.  These 
increases  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  na- 
tional wage  Increase  trends  during  this 
period. 

H-El.  17809  should  be  opposed  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  above.  Its  ws^e  increases  are 
unjustified,  and  its  cost  increases  would  Im- 
pose great  hardships  In  the  form  of  dlsem- 
ploymeni  for  thousands  of  additional  Federal 
employees-  Moreover,  in  light  of  these  factors 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  permitting 
Its  very  sulMtantlal  Inflationary  effect  upon 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Sincerely, 


Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  17809 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
SUpnstiUatives    of    the    Vntted    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  »ub- 
chapter  IV  of  chapter  53  ot  tlUe  6.  United 
5Ut«tt  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUovs: 

•SUBCHAPTtR    IV.— Pa«V«UNO    RATE    STStXMS 

"i  S341.  PoUcy 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  rates  of 
pay  of  prevailing  rate  employeee  be  uni- 
formly fixed  and  adjusted  and  be  based  on 
principles  that — 

•■(1)  there  will  be  equal  pay  for  sulistan- 
tlally  equal  work  for  all  employeee  who  are 
working  under  similar  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  all  agencies  wlthm  the  same  wage 
area; 

■'(3)  there  wUl  be  relative  differences  m 
pay  within  a  wage  area  when  there  are  sub- 
stantial or  recognlEsble  differences  in  duties. 
responslbUltlee.  and  qualification  require- 
ments among  positions; 

'■(3)  the  level  of  rates  of  pay  wUl  be  main- 
tained in  line  with  prevailing  levels  of  com- 
parable work  within  a  wage  area:  and 

"(4)   the  level  of  rates  of  pay  will  be  main- 
tained so  as  to  attract  and  retsln  qualified 
employees. 
"IS343.  Definitions;  appltcatlon 

*'(a>   Tor  the  purpose  of  this  stibchapter — 
"(1)   'agenc)'  bas  the  meaning  given  It  by 
section  6103  of  this  title; 
"(3)   'prevailing  rate  employee' means — 
"(A)   an  Individual  employed  m  ot  under 
an  agency  In  a  recognised  trade  or  craft,  or 
other  skilled  mechanical  craft,  or  In  an  im- 
skllled.  semiskilled,  or  skilled  manual  labor 
occupation,  and  any  other  individual  includ- 
ing a  foreman  and  a  supervisor  in  a  poelllon 
having  trade,  craft,  or   laboring  experience 
and  knowledge   as  the  paramount  require- 
ment; 

"(B)  an  employee  In  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  whose  duties  are  to 
perform  or  direct  manual  or  machine  opera- 
tions requiring  special  skUl  or  experience, 
or  to  perform  or  direct  the  counting,  exam- 
ining, sorting,  or  other  verlflcaUon  of  the 
product  of  manual  or  machine  operations; 

••(Cl  an  employee  of  a  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentality  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  armed  forces  described  by  section 
3I05(ct  of  this  title;  and 

"(D>  an  employee  of  the  Canteen  Service, 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon,  excepted  from 
chapter  51  of  tbls  UUe  by  section  6103(c> 
(14}  thereof:  and 

"(3)  'position'  means  the  work,  consist- 
ing of  duUee  and  Tesponslbllltles  assignable 
to  a  pre\-aUlng  rate  employee. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  applies  to  all  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  and  positions  in  or 
under  an  agency.  All  such  employees  em- 
ployed within  the  several  States  or  the  DU- 
cnct  of  Columbia  shall  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  tJnlted  States,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certmes  that  no  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  United  States  Is  available  to  fill  the  par- 
tacuJar  position.  This  subchapter  does  not 
apply  to  employees  Eind  positions  described 
under  section  5102(c)  of  this  title  other 
than  under  parmgrapha  (7>.  <8).  and  (14) 
thereof. 

"1 53*3,  Pievftlllng  rate  determinations; 
wage  schedules 
"(tk)  The  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employeee 
■hall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
ter«jt  in  accordance  with  prevailing  rates. 
The  pay  of  a  prcTBlUng  rate  employee  of  a 
nonappropriated  fund  Instrumentality  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  armed  forces  de- 
scribed under  section  3105(c)  of  this  Utle. 
when  the  instrumentality  is  located  within 
the  several  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  pay  of  a  prevallng  rate  em- 
ployee of  the  Canteen  Service,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, excepted  from  chapter  61  of 
this  Utie  by  section  &103(c)(14)  thereof, 
■hall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  pub* 
He   interest   in   aocordanoe   with   prevailing 
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riles  determined  by  a  survey  ol  wngM  paid 
to  employcM  In  »  reprewnwllve  number  ol 
retail.  wholeMle.  service,  and  recreaUoBAl 
establlshmenta  In  the  local  area  engaged  in 
acUvlUes  slmllttr  to  those  ot  the  Instrumen- 
lallly  or  Canteen  Service  for  which  the  sur- 
vey Is  made.  Subject  to  section  ai3|t)  of 
UUe  38.  the  rates  may  not  be  lea«  than  the 
appropriate  ratao  provided  bj  seeUon  ao«(al 
(I)   and  UUe  M.  To  carry  out  thlB  eubeec- 

'■(11  the  CIvU  Service  Oommlsslon  ehall 
define  the  boundaries  of  Individual  local 
vrage  areaa  and  deelgnate  a  lead  agency  for 
each  local  wage  area; 

•'lat  a  lead  agency,  on  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  conduct  a  wage  survey  within 
the  local  wage  area,  collect  and  analyze  wage 
survey  data,  and  develop  and  esublUh  wage 
•cbedulee;  and 

•131  the  head  of  each  agency  having  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  In  a  local  wage  area 
shall  Bi  and  adjust  the  ratee  of  such  em- 
ployees In  that  area  In  accordance  with  the 
wage  schedules  esUhliahed  by  the  lead  agen- 
cv  In  that  area, 
'"(bl  The  Commission  shall  order  full- 
scale  wage  surveys  every  second  year  with 
Interim  surveys  In  alternating  years  How- 
ever  the  Commlsalon  may  order  more  fre- 
quent surveys  when  conditions  so  auggeat. 
"(c)  The  ComnUsston.  by  regulation,  shall 
prescribe  practices  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting wage  siu^eys.  analyilng  wage  survey 
data,  and  developing  and  eatabUshlng  wage 
schedules.  In  addlUon.  the  regulations  shall 
provide —  ,^  ._ 

■ID  that  wages  surveyed  be  thote  paid  by 
private  employers  In  the  local  wage  area  for 
almllar  work  performed  by  regular  full-time 
emploveee; 

■■(81  for  participation  at  aU  levels  by  rep- 
resentauves  of  employee  organliatlons  In 
every  phase  of  providing  an  equitable  system 
for  fixing  and  adJusOng  the  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees.  Including  the 
planning  of  the  surveys,  the  drafting  of  spec- 
IflcaUona.  the  eelecuon  of  data  collectors, 
the  collection  and  the  analysu  of  the  data, 
and  the  submission  of  recommendations  to 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency  for  wage  sched- 
ules and  for  special  wage  schedules  where 
appropriate; 

■■(31  for  requlremenu  for  the  accompush- 
ment  of  wage  surveys  and  for  the  develop- 
ment ol  wage  schedules: 

■■(4)  (Al  that  a  lead  agency.  In  making  a 
wage  survey  shall  determine  whether  there 
exisu  in  the  local  wage  area  a  eufflclent 
number  of  comparable  poaltlona  In  private 
Industry  to  estahllsh  wage  schedules  for  the 
principal  types  of  positions  for  which  the 
survey  is  made,  and  that  the  determmatJon 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  take  Into  con- 
alderatlon  all  relevant  evidence  Including 
evidence  submitted  by  employee  organlia- 
tlons recognized  a.<i  representative  ot  em- 
plovees  In  the  area:  and 

■  (Bl  that  vrhen  It  Is  determined  that 
there  Is  an  InaufBclent  number  of  comparable 
positions  m  private  Industry  to  establlrti 
the  wage  schedules,  the  lead  agency  shall 
establish  the  wage  schedulee  on  the  basis 
of  local  private  mdusuy  ratee  and  ratee  paid 
tor  comparable  positions  In  private  Indus- 
try in  the  nearest  wage  area  that  It  deter- 
mines to  be  most  similar  In  the  nature  ot 
Iti  population,  employment,  manpower,  and 
industry  to  the  wage  area  for  which  the 
wage  survey  Ls  being  made: 

■■(61  (A)  that  each  grade  of  a  wage  sched- 
ule have  Ave  steps,  the  flrst  step  at  9« 
percent  ot  the  prevailing  rate,  the  second 
step  at  100  percent  ot  the  prevailing  rate. 
the  third  step  at  10«  percent  ot  the  prevaUtng 
rate  the  fourth  step  at  108  percent  of  the 
prevaUlng  rate,  and  the  Bfth  step  at  112 
percent  ot  the  prevailing  rate; 

■■(Bl  that  with  satisfactory  work  perform- 
ance ot  an  acceptable  level  of  competence  aa 


determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  an 
employee  advance  automatically  to  the  next 
higher  step  within  the  grade  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  pay  period  foUowlng  tHe  com- 
pletion ot —  .      , ,,„ 

■■(1)  twenty-sli  calendar  weeks  of  contin- 
uous service  In  step  1; 

•■(iri  seventy-eight  calendar  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous service  In  step  3.  and 

■  (lUl  each  one  hundred  and  four  calendar 
weeks  ot  continuous  service  In  atepe  3  and 
4-  and 

"(Cl  that  the  benefit  of  auccesilve  step  m- 
creases  u  preserved  for  employees  whose  con- 
tinuous service  Is  Interrupted  In  the  public 
interest  bv  service  with  the  armed  forces 
or  by  service  In  essential  non-Government 
civilian  employment  during  a  period  ot  war 
Off  national  emergency; 

•■(61  for  special  ratea  and  achedulea  as  ap- 

''"ai   for  equal  rates  of  pay  for  the  same 

work  in  the  same  local  wage  area;  

•■(ai(AI  for  pay  dUtlncUons  In  keeping 
with  vrork  distinctions,  with  proper  dUIerMl- 
tlals  as  determined  by  the  Commlealon  for 
duty  involving  unusually  severe  working  con- 
ditions or  unusually  sever  hazards; 

"(B|  fM  a  7^-p«rcent  dlBerentlal  tor  reg- 
ularly scheduled  nonovertlme  work  a  major- 
ity of  the  hours  of  which  occur  between  3 
o'clock  postmeridian,  and  midnight;  and 

"(C)  tor  a  10-percent  differential  for  reg- 
ularly scheduled  nonovertlme  work  a  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  hotu»  ot  which  occur  between 
11  o'clock  postmeridian,  and  8  o'clock  ante- 
meridian;  . 

■•(9)  rules  governing  the  admlnlettaUon  ol 
pay   tor   individual  employees  on   appoint- 
ment    ixaaafer.    promotion.    demoUon    (In- 
cluding retenuon  ot  pay  ratea  aa  appropri- 
ate! .  and  other  similar  changea  In  employ- 
ment status;  and  .,._,. 
■•  ( 10 1    tor  a  conunumg  program  ot  systems 
maintenance  and  improvement  deslglied  W 
keep  the  prevaUmg  rate  system  ftlUy  abreMt 
of  changing  conditions,  practices,  and  tech- 
niques both  in  and  out  ot  the  Government. 
■f  6S44.  Effective  date  of  wage  Increase;  ret- 
roactive pay 
•■(a)    Each  increaee  In  rates  of  basic  pay 
granted,  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey,  to  pre- 
JalUng  rate  employeee  U  effective  not  later 
man   the  first  day  of  the  flrat  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  ff"S-;f''^»J, 
excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  foUowlng 
the  date  the  wage  survey  U  ordered  to  oe 

""(bl   Retroaetlve   pay   under   this   section 

is  payable  only  when —  

■Mil  the  individual  la  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  including  service  In  the 
armed  forces,  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  date  ot  the  Issuance 
of  the  order  granting  the  increase;  or 

■■(2)  the  individual  retired  or  died  Quring 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  increase  and  ending  on  the  date  ot 
isauance  ot  the  order  granting  the  increase, 
and  only  tor  services  performed  during  that 

period.  . 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  service 
in  the  armed  forces  includes  the  period  pro- 
vided by  statute  tor  the  mandatory  restora- 
tion ot  the  individual  to  a  position  In  or 
under  the  Government  ot  the  Unlt«l  States 
or  the  government  ot  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  alter  he  is  relieved  from  training  and 
service  in  the  armed  forces  or  discharged 
from  hospltaluatlon  toliowlng  that  training 
and  service. 

"(cl  Retroactive  pay  under  this  section  is 
not  basic  pay  for  the  purposee  of  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  83  of  this  UUe.  reUtmg  to 
civil  service  retirement.  In  the  case  of  any 
retired  or  deceased  employee. 

■■(dl  For  purposes  ot  determining  the 
amount  ot  Insurance  tor  which  an  individual 
Is  eligible  under  chapter  87  ot  this  title.  re- 
Utmg to  group  Ufa  insurance  tot  Oovem- 


ment  employees,  an  Increaae  In  the  ">»•  »' 
pay  under  this  secuon  is  effecUve  on  the 
date  ot  the  Issuanoe  ot  the  order  granting 
the  increaae.  However,  for  an  employee  who 
dlea  oe  retires  during  the  period  begumlng 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  ot  the 
order  granting  the  Increaae.  the  amount  ot 
the  Inaurance  la  determined  as  it  the  m- 
crease  under  thu  section  were  in  effect  tor 
the  employee  during  that  period. 
■J  SS45.  Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reducuon 
In  grade 
■■(al  Dnder  regulauons  prescribed  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commlsalon.  and  subject  to  the 
limitation  in  subsection  (bl  of  thU  section, 
a  prevailing  rate  employee — 

"(1)  who  Is  reduced  in  grade  from  a  grade 
of  a  wage  schedule; 

"(J(  who  holds  a  career  or  a  career-oon- 
diuonal  appomtment  In  the  compeutlvo 
service  or  an  appointment  or  equivalent  ten- 
ure in  the  excepted  service  or  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

■'(3)  whoae  reduction  In  grade  is  not  (Al 
caused  by  a  demoUon  for  personal  cause, 
(Bl  at  his  request,  (Cl  effected  in  a  rediic- 
tion  in  lorce  due  to  lack  ot  funds  or  curtail- 
ment ot  work,  or  (D)  with  respect  to  a  tem- 
potBry  promoOon.  a  condlUon  ot  the  tempo- 
rary promouon  to  a  higher  grade; 

■■(41  who.  for  two  continuous  years  imme- 
diately before  the  reducUon  In  grade,  served 
(Al  m  the  same  agency,  and  (B|  In  a  grade 
or  grades  higher  than  the  grade  to  which 
demoted;  and 

■■(5)  whose  work  performance  during  the 
two-year  period  la  saUafactory  or  better; 
is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  the  rate  to  which 
he  was  entitled  immediately  before  the  re- 
duction in  grade  I  Including  each  Increase  in 
rate  ot  basic  pav  granted  pursuant  to  a  wap 
survey)  tor  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
effecUve  date  of  the  reduction  In  grade,  so 
long  aa  he —  .^^ 

"(Al  continues  in  the  same  agency  with- 
out a  break  in  service  of  one  workday  ol 

"(B)  IS  not  entitled  to  a  higher  raU  of 
basic  pay  by  operaUon  of  this  subchapter: 

■cCI  la  not  demoted  or  reassigned  (1)  for 
penional  cause.  (U)  at  his  request,  or  (lU)  to 
a  reduction  in  force  due  to  a  lack  ot  funds 
or  curtailment  of  work. 

■■(h)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  a  pre- 
vailing rate  employee  is  entitled  under  sub- 
section (al  of  this  section  with  reepect  to 
each  reducUon  In  grade  to  which  that  sub- 
section applies  may  not  exceed  the  stun  of — 
"(1)  the  minimum  rate  ot  the  grade  to 
which  be  U  reduced  under  each  reduction  in 
grade  to  which  that  subsection  appUes  (In- 
cluding each  Increase  In  rate  ot  basic  pay 
granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey) ;  and 

■■(21  the  difference  between  his  rate  im- 
mediately before  the  first  reduction  in  grade 
to  which  that  subsection  applies  (Including 
each  increase  In  rate  of  basic  pay  granted 
pursuant  to  a  wage  survey)  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  ot  that  grade  which  U  three  grades 
lower  than  the  grade  from  which  he  was  re- 
duced  under  the  flrst  of  the  reductions  In 
grade  (Including  each  increase  in  the  raw 
of   basic   pay   granted  pursuant   to  a   wage 

'  (Cl  Onder  reguJauons  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  consistent  with  the  provlalons 
of  subsections  ia|  and  (b)  of  this  section,  an 
employee  who  Is  reduced  to  a  grade  of  a  wage 
schedule  from  a  poalUon  not  subject  to  this 
subchapter  u  entitled  to  a  retained  rate  of 
baste  pay.  

"(dl  The  Commission  may  preacrilje  regu- 
lations governing  the  retention  of  the  raU 
of  basic  pay  ot  an  employee  who  together 
with  his  poaitlon  Is  brought  under  this  sub- 
chapter. It  an  employee  so  enUUed  to  a  re- 
tained rate  under  theee  regulaUona  U  later 
demoted  to  a  position  under  this  subchap- 
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let  his  r»ie  ol  b«»c  pay  Is  determliwd  under 
subsections  tat  and  ^b)  of  this  section.  For 
the  purpose  of  those  subsecUons.  serrloe  in. 
the  poeiuon  which  was  brought  under  this 
subchapter  is  deemed  service  under  this  nib- 
chapter. 
-  s  5346.  Job  grading  system 

■  lai  The  CivU  Serrice  Commission,  after 
consulting  with  the  agencies  and  with  em- 
ployee organizations,  shall  establish  and 
maintAJn  a  )ob  grading  system  for  poeiUons 
to  which  this  subchapter  applies.  For  this 
purpose  the  Commission  shall — 

"<n  eslabllfth  and  define  individual  occu- 
pations and  the  boundaries  of  each  occupa- 
tion: 

"i2)  estabUah  Job  titles  wlthtn  occupa- 
tions; 

•  1 3 »  develop  and  pubtlsb  Job  grading 
etandards;  and 

■•(4)  provide  a  method  to  assiue  consist- 
ency in  the  appUcaUon  of  Job  standards. 

•■(b)  The  Commission,  from  time  to  time. 
shall  review  such  numbers  of  positions  in 
each  agencv  as  will  enable  the  Commission 
w  determine  whether  the  agency  la  placing 
positions  in  occupations  and  grades  in  con- 
formance with  or  consistently  with  published 
Job  standards  When  the  C-ommlsalon  flnda 
that  a  position  ts  not  placed  In  Its  proper 
occupation  and  grade  In  conformance  with 
published  standards  or  that  a  poelUoo  for 
which  there  is  no  published  standards  ts  not 
placed  in  the  occupation  and  grade  consist- 
ently with  published  standards.  It  shall,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
agency  concerned,  place  the  position  in  its 
appropriate  occupation  and  girmde  and  shall 
certify  this  action  to  the  agency.  The  agency 
ahall  act  in  accordance  with  the  certificate, 
and  the  cerUflcate  is  binding  on  all  admln- 
IstraUTe.  certifying,  payroll,  dlsbtirsing.  and 
accounting  officials. 

-(c)  On  application,  made  in  accordance 
w-lth  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  a  prevaUlng  rale  employee  for  the 
reTtew  of  the  acUon  of  an  employing  agency 
in  placing  his  position  in  an  occupation  and 
grade  for  pay  purposes,  the  Commisaion 
fthall— 

■■(11  ascertain  currently  the  facts  aa  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  quallflcatlon  re- 
quirements of  the  position; 

"(2)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
placed  In  the  proper  occupation  and  grade; 
and 

"(31  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  decision,  the  action  of  the 
employing  sigency  In  placing  the  position  in 
an  occupation  and  grade. 
The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  lU  action  under  paragraph  r3> 
of  this  subsection.  The  agency  shall  act  in 
accordance  with  the  certificate,  and  the  cer- 
tificate is  binding  on  all  administrative,  cer- 
tifying, payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting 
officials. 

"1 5347.  Federal    Prevailing    Rate    AdvlaoTT 
Committee 
"(a)    There  Is  established  a  Federal  Pre- 
vailing Rate  Advisory  Committee  composed 
of— 

"(1)  the  Chairman,  who  shall  not  hold  any 
other  otBce  in  the  Federal  aervlce,  and  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Umted  StateA  (or  a  four-year  term  at  a  rate 
of  pay  equivalent  to  the  maximum  rate  for 
the  General  Schedule: 

"(3(  the  head,  or  his  designee,  of  each  of 
the  four  executive  agencies  (other  than  the 
CIvU  Service  Commission),  and  military  de- 
partments having  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
vailing rates  employees  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  time 
to  time  designates; 

"(31  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;   and 

"(4)  five  representatives,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Clvu  Service  Commission. 


from  among  the  several  labor  organ  laations. 
representing  under  exclusive  rocogiUtlon  of 
the  Federal  Oovernroent.  the  largest  num- 
bers of  prevaUlng  rate  employees  through- 
out the  Federal  service, 

"(bi  In  making  the  appointments  from 
among  the  labor  organisations,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
recognize  appropriate  proportional  represen- 
tation by  labor  organizations  to  total  re- 
presentation of  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia prevailing  rate  employees.  However, 
m  any  case  there  shall  not  be  more  than  two 
representatives  from  any  one  tabor  orgarU- 
zatlon  nor  more  than  four  representatives 
from  a  smgle  couucU.  federation,  alliance,  aa- 
soctaUon,  or  affiliation  of  labor  organizations. 
"(CI  Every  second  year  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  review 
labor  organlxatlon  representation  to  deter- 
mine adequate  or  proportional  "representa- 
tion under  the  guidelines  of  subsection  ib) 
of  this  section. 

•■(dl  The  representatives  from  the  labor 
organlaations  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

"(e)  The  Committee  shall  study  the  pre- 
vailing rate  svstem  and  other  matters  perti- 
nent to  the  establlahment  of  prevaUing  rates 
under  this  subchapter  and.  from  time  to 
time,  advise  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
thereon.  Conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  formulated  by 
majority  vote.  The  Committee  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Commission  and  the 
President  for  transnuttal  to  Congress,  includ- 
ing recommendauons  and  other  matters  con- 
sidered appropriate.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  include  in  the  annual  report 
recommendations  and  other  matters  he  con- 
siders appropriate. 

■'tri  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  its  Chairman.  However,  a  special  meeting 
shall  be  called  by  the  Chairman  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  makes  a  written  request  to 
consider  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Committee. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Committee  (other 
than  emplovee  organization  representatives 
and  the  Chairman!  shall  serve  without  ad- 
ditional pay.  Emplovee  organization  mem- 
bers ahall  not  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  services  rendered  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

•'(hi  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
provide  such  clerical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel as  the  Committee  considers  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  subchapter.  Such  personnel  shall 
be  responsible  solely  to  the  Committee. 
"J  5348.  Crews  of  vessels 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  pay  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  veasels  excepted  from  chap- 
ter 51  of  this  title  by  section  610a(c>(8)  of 
thl.s  title  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vaUlng rates  and  practices  In  the  maritime 
industry 

"(b)  Vessel  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Companv  may  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  wage  practices  of  the  maritime  Industry.". 
(b|  The  analysis  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  tJnited  States  Code,  la 
amended  to  read : 
■St^-acHAPTea  IV.— PaiVAOLmo  Ratt  Ststxms 

■5341.  Policy 

"5342    Definitions;  application. 

•  5343.  Prevailing  rate  determinations;   wage 
schedules. 

"5344.  Effective  date  of  wage  increase:  retro- 
active pay. 

"5345.  Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reduction  In 

grade. 
•5346.  Job  grading  system. 

"5347.  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Advlaory  Com- 
mittee. 

"5348.  Crews  ot  vessels.". 


Sxc.  3.  Section  ai05(c)(l)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  and  sec- 
tion 7154  of  this  UUe»"  immediately  follow- 
ing "laws". 

Src.  3.  Section  5337  of  tiUe  5,  United  State* 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  sulking  out  the  words  "to  which 
this  secUon  applies'*  wherever  they  appear 
in  subsection  ib)  and  Inserting  "to  which 
that  subsection  applies"  in  place  thereof;  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
■■(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection.^  la)  and  (b»  of  thla 
section,  an  employee  who  Is  reduced  to  a 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  from  a  pod- 
lion  to  which  this  subch^ter  does  not  apply 
is  entitled  to  a  retained  rate  of  basic  pay."- 

SBC.  4.  SecUon  6541(2)  (xl)  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read: 

"(Xl)  an  employee  whote  pay  is  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  m  accordance 
with  prevailmg  rates  under  subchapter  IV 
of  ch^ter  63  of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage 
board  or  similar  administrative  authority 
serving  the  some  purpose,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  5644  of  this  title;*". 

Sxc.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5544 
(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read:  "An  employee  whose  pay  is  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  under  section  5343  of 
this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board  or  similar  ad- 
ministrative authority  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose. Is  entitled  to  overtime  pay  for  overtime 
work  in  excess  of  B  hours  a  day  or  40  hours 
a  week.".  __ 

Sxc.  6  Section  eiOMaXll  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  ts  amended  by  inserting  "other 
than  an  emplovee  whose  pay  is  (Ued  and  ad- 
justed from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  under  section  5343  of  this 
title  or  by  a  wage  board  or  similar  adminis- 
trative authority  serving  the  same  purpose" 
Immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  .   „  ..  ^ 

Sxc  7.  (a>  Section  6102  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(bl  The  analysis  of  chapter  61  of  title  B. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out —  ^       . 

■6102.  Eight-hour  day;  40-hour  workweek; 
wace-bcard  employees.". 
Sec.  8.  Section  7154(b)  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subchapter  m  of  chapter  53"  and  inserting 
"subchapters  III  and  IV  of  chapter  53"  in 
place  thereof. 

SEC.  9.  (a)  An  employee  s  initial  rate  of  pay 
on  conversion  to  a  wage  schedule  established 
pursuant  to  the  amendments  mode  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  determined  under  conversion 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Ser\lce  Com- 
mission. The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ahall  not  be  construed  to  decrease  the  exist- 
ing rate  ot  basic  pay  of  any  present  em- 
ployee subject  thereto. 

(b»  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  not  be  construed  to  affect  agreements 
presentiv  In  effect  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
between  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies or  subdivisions  thereof  and  organised 
employees.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that 
through  negotiations  between  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  heads  of  excepted  agen- 
cies, and  the  organized  employees,  that,  in 
due  time,  wherever  feasible.  aU  prevailing 
rate  employees  be  covered  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

(cl  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  or  on  any  earlier  date  that  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  may  prescribe, 
which  U  at  least  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (Interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  the  further  reading 
ol  this  section  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  entire  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoao.  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UlDIDMOrr   OTTtMTB  BT   MI.   HUtOOSOK 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  oBered  by  Mr  HimtmsON:  On 
page  23.  line  18.  strike  out  the  word     Bed 
and  insert  tue  word  "Bde". 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
ulth  and  It  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  R«co»d.  ^,^„„„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  explain  his  amendment. 
Mr  HENDERSON,  Yes.  The  amend- 
ment now  being  presented  is  technical  to 
nature.  It  has  been  furnished  to  the  m  - 
nority  and  their  counsel.  It  corrects 
speUlng  and  technical  errors  in  the  bUl 
and  makes  no  substantive  change. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  further  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
inquire  ot  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  are  there  any  other 
amendments  of  this  kind  to  correct  items 
Uke  mlsspelUngs?  „_   .  ,     .,,.  „„,„ 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  That  Is  the  only 

"^"^ERWINSKI.  HOW  about  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  excessive  cost 
of  the  bill?  Are  any  of  those  amend- 

""T  ?^ERSON.  we  will  leave  that 
laboring  oar  to  the  opposition  to  the 

""'mt.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  furUier 
reser%ing  the  right  to  objeot.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  these  are  all  technical  amend- 
ments, designed  to  correct  language  In 

"^ll^^HENDERSON.  The  speUlng  or  the 
addition  of  words  like  'and"  and  so  on. 
Thev  are  merely  technical  to  nature. 

Mr  GROSS.  May  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  offer  the  amendments 
en  bloc  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments at  the  dc-ik  be  offered  en  Woc^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  North 

^*Mr  "gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  may  I  ask 
the  genUeman  If  Uiese  amendments  are. 
the  first  dealing  with  language  on  page 
23,  the  second  on  page  24.  then  page  31. 
page  32   page  34.  and  page  35? 

Mr  HENDERSON.  The  genUeman  is 
correct,  and  they  total  six  In  number. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  total  of  five  amend- 
ments, or  six  amendments? 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman aill  find  that  Uierc  are  six 
amendments. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  tnm 
North  Carolina  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  oblecUon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  wUI  read 
the  remaining  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment*  offered  by  Mr.  Hindemo'^ 
On  page  24.  line  18.  itrtk*  out  tne  word 
■and"  and  insert  tbe  word  ■of; 

On  page  31.  line  n,  strike  out  Ibe  word 
■curUalmenf  and  Insert  the  word    curtall- 

™On  page  32.  line  13.  strike  out  the  word 
•entltlde-  and  Insert  the  word  "•n""™^ 

On  page  34.  line  16.  etrlke  out  the  word 
•CommlMloner-  and  msert  In  lieu  tbereol 
the  word   •CommlMlon"; 

On  page  35.  Une  7.  strike  out  the  word 
•rates'  and  insert  the  'word  "x«t«". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hki«db»- 

SON I .  .    . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  rec- 
ognizing the  intense  interest  of  many 
Members  in  this  bUl.  and  noting  the 
obvious  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EvldenUy  a  quonun 
Is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
foUowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Eton  No  288] 

Alexander  Fo-antam  &?;'5Sk. 

Ander^in.  Fnuer  E?,"' 

Cam  Frledel  gule 

1      »  Hsean  Sandman 

ljr,hUlVa.       mf'.^  Sattertleld 

Sanin  Hansen,  wash,  savior 

ISSTso^Tex.    StUrt  gu^'^„ 

SS.ll  Hungate  Shipley 

gjjjy  Hutchinson        SUte. 

Skfc?-"  i°oSS:^nn.      I^bit. 

IE     ^^"^  -- "" 

gX"  ifccSuoch         Symington 

&?.    •Hssr"'-   ~gu..^x. 

5^,"'^.  tlSS  Thompson.  Ga 

S*'"'  ?  lldSer  Tunney 

Dawson  mSSu  VanDeerlln 

Delaney  MesMU 

^'^  MrnlJ.calU.  Whit. 

S^y  «ontgom«y  Wlign. 

Edwards.  AJ«.  Morton  S«     ^ 

Sch  O'Neal,  Oa.  WUson 

l^'?,s.Colo  Ottlnger  ^Si"'" 

ETlni.Tenn.  PeUj  Wow 

FelfiUan  Pepper  Young 

Flynt  Pow" 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose-,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Moss) 
SvlM^K^ed  me  chair.  Mr.  Bjooe. 
S^Xian  of  Uie  Committee  of  toe  Whole 
House  on  Uie  SUte  o'">e  DrJco,  re- 
ported toat  that  Committee  ^Tn^M 
under  consideration  the  bin  HJl.  nsos 


and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  Uie  roU  to  be  caUed  when 
307  Members  responded  to  Uieir  names  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  Uie 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
uiiMDUurr  orrniED  bt  ta.  odwdiski 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  odered  by  Mr.  DcawiNSKi:  On 
page  26,  strike  out  all  ot  clause  (41 .  begln- 
mig  m  line  5  down  tbrnxgh  line  23.  and  re- 
number the  EUecoedlng  clauses. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  tWs 
Is  what  is  called  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment It  Is  intended  to  bring  a  degree  of 
perfection  to  an  otherwise  vea  imper- 
fect bit  of  legislation. 

SpecillcaUy  mj-  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill,  and  Uien  through  It 
from  the  law.  Uie  Monroney  amendment 
which  was  enacted  to  secUon  5341  of  title 
5.  United  StaUs  Code  on  October  12. 
1968 

Now  Uiat  was  approximately  2  years 
ago  The  Uieory  behind  Uie  Monroney 
amendment  was  that  It  would  help  to 
solve  the  problems  of  differences  m  rates 
between  certain  areas  But  rather  than 
resolving  Uiose  problems  It  actually  has 
complicated  them.  And  so  much  so,  that 
m  the  2  years  that  have  elapsed  ^(le 
Uie  enacunent  of  Uie  bUl  it  was  so  difflciilt 
to  inUrpret  and  implement  that  the  Civil 
Senice  Coraml^ion  has  just  now  ap- 
proved a  requirement  for  settling  pay 
rates  for  employees  who  are  subject  to 
the  Monroney  amendment. 

The  matter  is  a  bit  more  compUcateo 
than  It  may  seem. 

Mr  Chairman,  under  the  proMslons 
that  are  pending  Uiere  would  be  a  re&». 
active  feature  back  to  October  12.  1968. 
and  that  alone  »-ill  cost  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  »103  mUUon  m  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  cost  of  this  Monroney 
amendment  of  $106  million. 

The  concept  involved  here  of  using  out 
of  area  wage  rates  is  contrary  to  the  ba- 
sic prevaUlng  rate  premise  on  which  wage 
systems  are  based  and  It  would  result  In 
a  distorted  wage  scale  with  rates  out  or 
line  wiua  prevailing  levels  for  compara- 
tive work  within  the  local  wage  area. 

Unless  my  amendment  Is  accepted,  all 
private  employees  in  an  area  affected  by 
this  amendment  would  be  discriminated 
against    This  Is  hardly  consistent  with 
proper  wage  practices.  I  would  empha^ 
to  the  Members  ot  Uie  House  Uiat,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  amendment  has 
not  been  appUed  the  Federal  agencies 
employing  Wage  Board  employees  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  whatsoever  In 
reerultitag  and  retaining  qualified  em- 
ployees. The  logical  thing  to  do  Is  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  which  would  strike 
an  unworkable  provision  from  Uie  law. 
May  I  menUon— an  Item  of  Proper  ta- 
terest  to  the  Members— this  is  a  t209 
million  Item,  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
Is  hardly  In  proper  shape.  This  Is  a  prac- 
tical amendment  and  prudent  amend- 
ment  I  beUeve  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Federal  employees  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  private  employees,  who  far  out- 
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number  the  Federal  employees  Involved. 
I  hope  it  will  receive  some  objective  sup- 
port from  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Monroney  amendment,  enacted 
as  an  amendment  to  section  5341  of 
Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  on  October 
12  19«8,  was  designed  to  help  resolve 
problems  of  differences  in  rates  between 
certain  areas,  but.  rather  than  resolving 
problems.  It  has  served  to  compUcat*  the 
wage -determination  and  wage-flxlng 
process.  So  much  so  that  almost  2  years 
have  elapsed  since  Its  enactment,  but. 
because  the  bill  was  so  difflciilt  to  Inter- 
pret and  implement,  the  OvU  Service 
Commission  has  just  now  approved  reg- 
ulations for  setting  pay  rates  for  em- 
ployees who  are  subject  to  the  Mon- 
roney amendment. 

As  rates  are  computed  under  these 
regulaUons.  employees  will  receive  pay 
adjustments  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
the  first  wage  schedule  adjustment  In 
each  area  after  October  12.  1968.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  retroactive  feature 
alone  will  cost  $103  million,  with  an  an- 
nual cost  thereafter  of  »106  million. 

This  concept  of  using  out-of-ar«a 
rates  is  contrary  to  the  basic  prevailing 
rate  premise  on  which  wage  systems  are 
based,  and  would  result  in  a  distorted 
wage  schedule  with  rates  out  of  line  with 
prevailing  levels  for  comparable  work 
within  the  local  wage  area. 

The  fact  that  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies employing  wage  board  employees 
have  experienced  no  serious  dlfllculty  In 
recruiting  and  retaining  qualifled  em- 
ployees is  evidence  that  inclusion  of  the 
Monroney  amendment  in  H.R.  17809  rep- 
resenu  an  unwarranted  and  excessive 
expense,  particularly  at  this  time  when 
the  Federal  budget  is  already  bursting 
at  the  seams. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  m  approving  this  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  provisions  of  the  Moiuoney 
amendment  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  remember  it.  the  so- 
called  Monroney  amendment  was  put 
into  the  law  in  1968  as  a  measure  de- 
signed to  aid  in  the  reelection  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  by  that  name.  It 
failed  of  this  purpose  of  reelecting  a 
Senator.  ^  ^ 

Moreover,  it  was  also  brought  before 
the  Congress  as  an  ungermane  amend- 
ment to  a  bill.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
dealing  with  the  mailing  of  master  keys 
to  automobiles.  This  so-called  Monroney 
amendment  was  spawned  under  devious 
political  circumstances,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  offering 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  get  It  out 
of  the  law.  It  should  never  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support.  May  I  emphasize 
to  the  House  that  this  Is  a  practical 
amendment.  The  appUcatlon  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  would  create  new  in- 
equities and  complicate  conditions  rela- 
ave  to  private  enterprise  employees,  and 
the  very  fact  that  In  the  2  years  since  the 
amendment  was  adopted  Implementation 
Is  about  to  begin  Is  proof  positive  of  the 
unworkabillty  of  the  measure.  I  sboiild 
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emphasize  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission strongly  recommends  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  I  hope,  as  I  have  said, 
we  have  some  objective  support  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  very 
close  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
very  complicated  subject,  because  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  today.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  outcome  of  our  action  will  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

The  so-called  Monroney  amendment 
has  been  discussed.  It  is  the  Monroney 
law.  It  has  been  law  for  2  years.  It  la 
simply  a  tool  to  do  what  we  say  we  are 
doing  in  the  area  wage  approach  to  em- 
ployee compensation,  and  that  is.  to  pay 
a  wage  which  is  truly  comparable.  We 
have  not  Implemented  that  law  for  2 
years. 

The  Federal  Government  owes  em- 
ployees covered  by  this  act  and  this  law 
over  $200  million.  If  you  defeat  this  bill 
today,  they  are  going  to  be  paid  that, 
and  they  will  be  paid  approximately  $105 
million  in  the  future.  II  you  repeal  It  to- 
day in  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  you  will 
still  owe  them  the  money  that  is  tieing 
talked  about  for  this  2-year  period.  The 
normal  wage  survey  area  is  usually  an 
area  with  about  a  50-mlle  radius.  The 
only  aircraft  mechanics  working  in  such 
an  area  may  be  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  millUry  installa- 
tions. II  you  make  a  study  and  attempt 
to  compare  with  local  industry,  and  there 
are  no  aircraft  industries  or  aircraft  re- 
pair facilities  in  the  area,  what  are  you 
going  to  compare  with?  With  aircraft 
mechanics,  with  automobile  mechanics, 
with  truck,  tractor,  or  bus  mechanics? 
The  Monroney  act  says  that  you  then 
go  to  the  next  nearest  place  where  there 
are  aircraft  mechanics. 

It  was  recognized  that  there  would  be 
duncultles  in  Implementing  the  law. 
This  bill  solves  the  problems  of  Im- 
plementing the  Monronej'  Act.  and  pro- 
vides that  whatever  difference  you  find 
you  bring  it  back  to  the  labor  survey 
area  and  put  it  into  the  wage  scale  all 
the  way  up  and  down,  not  just  to  air- 
craft mechanics,  which  obviously  could 
knock  the  whole  pay  scale  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

The  scale  required  for  aircraft  em- 
ployees working  on  a  combat  airplane, 
a  combat  engine,  is  obviously  different 
than  that  for  an  employee  who  is  re- 
quired lo  repair  an  automobile,  a  truck, 
or  a  tractor.  So  if  the  comparability 
principle  cannot  be  applied  within  the 
limits  of  the  normal  survey  area.  It 
seems  to  me  the  next  logical  step  in  de- 
termining a  comparable  job  is  to  find 
the  nearest  area  where  that  work  is 
being  done  and  to  make  your  study  there. 
This  is  what  the  Monroney  law  was 
Intended  to  do  and  this  is  what,  with 
clarification  of  the  present  bill,  will  be 
done.  It  Is  true  there  wUl  be  retroacUve 
pay  for  the  employees  which  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  law  of  the  land  to- 
day. It  is  not  a  departure  from  the  con- 
cept of  area  wages,  but  Instead  It  Is  a  re- 
affirmation of  that  concept.  The  con- 
cept tries  to  embrace  both  elements  of 
normal  criteria  in  determining  fair  com- 


pensation for  our  Federal  employees, 
comparability  and  cost  of  living  within 
the  area.  They  are  inescapably  related, 
but  they  are  separate  and  distinct.  True 
comparabUity  wiU  always  reflect  the 
cost-of-living  differential,  but  the  cost- 
of-living  differential  does  not  necessar- 
ily always  reflect  comparabUity. 

Maybe  it  is  cheaper  to  live  In  Arizona 
than  it  is  in  San  Diego,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  an  employee  in  Nebraska  Is 
receiving  comparability  pay  If  the  job 
he  is  doing  is  unique  in  the  wage  survey 
area  in  which  he  iiappens  to  live  and 
work.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Monroney 
law  approach  is  a  fair  and  equitable  one. 
I  think  Members  should  be  very  cautious 
and  should  understand  exacUy  what  they 
are  doing,  because  if  we  adopt  the 
amendement  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  DiawiNSKi'  which  is 
now  before  us,  we  will  be  repealing  law 
which  has  been  on  the  books  and  has 
not  been  fullv  Implemented.  If  that  Is 
the  will  and  the  wL^h  of  the  Congress. 
it  ought  to  know  exactly  what  it  is  do- 
ing. The  bUl  before  the  Congress  ought 
not  to  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  non- 
implementation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  lost  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  strike  out  the  Mon- 
roney amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Monroney  amendment  Is  the  law  ol  the 
land.  Even  though  it  was  passed  in  1968. 
the  administration  did  not  see  fit  to  im- 
plement it  untU  2  months  ago. 

The  Monroney  amendment  must  be 
kept  to  law  until  the  administration  can 
show  us  a  better  way  for  compensating 
all  Government  employees  who  have  spe- 
cial skills  that  cannot  be  matched  in 
local  private  industry. 

If  through  experience  we  find  that 
the  Monroney  amendment  is  of  ques- 
tionable value,  then  I  am  quite  willing 
to  hold  public  hearings  and  review  all 
aspects  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat:  I  oppose  the 
motion  to  strike  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinols. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  Chairman  of 
the  full  committee  say  he  will  hold  hear- 
ings and  I  would  suggest  the  most  prac- 
tical way  would  be  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment at  this  point  and  then  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  entire  subject. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me.  I 
wish  to  correct  two  Items.  The  gentleman 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
would  not  save  anything.  It  would  save 
approximately  $100  million  regardless  of 
the  retroewtlve  factor.  But  also  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  amendment  face- 
tiously as  a  gutting  amendment.  I  re- 
ferred to  it  earlier  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, and  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
my  emphasis  is  on  the  perfecting  nature 
of  It. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  observation  of  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUISKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 
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Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  17809.  a  bill  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  bill  is  important 
for  several  reasons,  but  I  wish  to  make 
two  main  points  that  alone  justify  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  this  legis- 

Flrst  the  wage  board  employee,  often 
referred  to  as  a  blue-coUar  worker.  Is  the 
only  federally  classified  worker  who  did 
not  receive  the  retroactive  pay  Increase 
earlier  this  year.  In  fact,  the  wage  board 
employee  received  no  automatic  pay  in- 
crease at  all,  while  other  workers,  in- 
cluding postal  employees,  members  of  the 
Armed  Services,  congressional  staffs, 
committee  staffs  and  others  were  receiv- 
ing an  automatic  6  percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  their  salaries.  Make  no  mis- 
take, if  the  cost-of-living  increases  for 
one  group,  it  is  also  increasing  for  others. 
As  yet,  no  wage  board  employee  has 
resorted  to  strikes  and  the  like  to  gam 
much-needed  Increases  in  pay.  The  wage 
board  employee  has  remained  patient  to 
hopes  of  receiving  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  through  an  orderly  process. 
We  caimol  sit  here  and  allow  their  needs 
to  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make  in  support  of  this  bill 
is  in  regard  to  the  present  unfair  system 
which  is  used  to  adjust  salaries  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  area 
served  by  the  wage  board  employee. 

One  hundred  and  nine  years  have 
passed  since  Congress  passed  the  last 
Wage  Board  Act  of  1861.  Except  for  a  few 
minor  changes,  the  wage  board  compen- 
sation system,  involving  only  a  few  tens 
of  thousands  of  employees  in  1861,  has 
had  no  legislative  or  statutory  growth  up 
to  the  present.  Therefore,  today  over 
800  000  Federal  employees,  or  more  than 
28  percent  of  aU  Federal  employees.  Uve 
in  the  space  and  rocket  age  under  legis- 
lation enacted  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  This  is  the  only  statutory  basis 
today  for  the  fixing  of  compensation  for 
wage  board  employees. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  i960's,  it  was 
common  knowledge  to  everyone  that  the 
wage  board  compensation  system  was 
uncoordinated.  Inequitable  and  Ineffi- 
cient. Reform  was  urgently  needed,  yet 
reform  did  not  come. 

Just  citing  one  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  a  great  dis- 
parity can  be  found  in  the  pay  one 
worker  receives  compared  to  what  an- 
other worker  receives  for  an  IdenOcal  Job 
and  in  an  Identical  sUtus  to  a  worker  in 
Mobile,  Ala.:  HuntsvUle.  Ala.:  or  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  It  has  been  found  that  In 
some  communities  wage  board  employees 
performing  the  identical  work  were  paid 
wages  differing  as  much  as  100  percent. 
In  many  areas,  wage  board  employees 
even  received  less  pay  than  minimal 
wage  rates  applying  to  private  enterprise. 
There  definitely  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  prevailing  wage  paid  with  no 
measurable  difference  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing This  situation  is  not  equitable.  It  is 
not  fair.  And  the  bill  before  us  today  will 
help  to  correct  this  situation.  1  support 
this  legislation  fully  and  without  res- 
ervation. 


Mr  Chairman.  If  I  might  inquire  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  my  wage 
board  employees  feel  very  strongly  they 
are  being  discriminated  against.  In  Ala- 
bama we  have  four  areas  located  in 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  and  Birming- 
ham and  Pensacola.  and  they  are  all  paid 
at  different  levels.  By  removing  this  so- 
called  Monroney  amendment,  will  this 
overcome  this  problem,  so  they  will  all 
be  paid  approximately  the  same,  or  does 
this  Just  complicate  the  matter? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  No:  it  will  not.  They  have 
to  get  the  area  wage. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  I  know,  but  I  have 
four  area  wages  within  100  miles,  and  I 
want  to  know  which  way  this  amendment 
goes  Does  it  keep  the  law  as  it  is?  WUl 
there  be  four  different  wage  scales  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  leave  that  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  genUeman  will  yield,  as  I  said,  the 
Monroney  law  has  not  been  applied  In 
any  place  the  genUeman  is  speaking  of 
except  MobUe.  Ala.,  and.  therefore,  the 
Derwinski  amendment  would  leave  the 
Monroney  law  as  It  is,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  in  the  four 
areas  there  Is  a  differential. 

That  will  continue  to  be  true  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  before  the  com- 
mittee Is  adopted.  It  wUl  continue  to  he 
true  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  before 
the  House 

It  is  still  envUioned  that  within  the  la- 
bor market  areas  defined  there  will  l>e 
pay  differentials.  They  will  not  be  uni- 
form all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  lo  quote  briefly 
from  a  letter  by  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  of  July  1,  1970,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  He  said  in  part: 

The  bill  would  contmue  in  Uw  Ih*  present 
Monroney  amendment  which  requires  thnt  a 
lead  agency  go  outside  a  local  wage  •f""' 
coUect  wage  data  tor  principal  types  ot  TM- 
eral  poeiuona  when  comparable  poalUons  In 
private  mduatry  are  not  found  in  the  local 
area  ThU  provision  IB  contrary  to  the  whole 
onndple  of  esubllahlng  wage  rat«  for  wage 
emplojees  on  the  baale  of  r»t»  prevalUng 
in  private  mdustry  In  the  area  Oolng  outalde 
the  local  area  as  provided  by  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  serveo  to  distort  pay  In  the 
local  area  •  •  '  It  also  wlU  reeuU  In  the 
Oovemment  paying  wages  substantially 
above  those  prevailing  among  private  em- 
ployers In  the  commumty.  will  create  m- 
aallonary  preesuree  as  private  employers  are 
forced  to  compete,  and  will  create  unwar- 
ranted increases  in  the  Federal  Government  s 
wage  costs. 


And  SO  forth  and  so  on. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  unless  the 
Monroney  amendment  Is  eliminated,  as 
the  amendment  provides,  there  will  be 
this  kind  of  distortion  of  pay  in  private 
enterprise  as  set  forth  by  the  Acting  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  North  Carolina  and  In  all  other 
States  where  there  is  substantial  wage 
board  employment. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Derwinski  amendment.  While  I  have 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
gentleman  from  DlinoLi.  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  appUes  his  usual  unique  mode  of 
reasoning  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment. ,    , 

The  Monroney  amendment  Is  law  to- 
day, and  has  been  law  for  2  years. 

I  have  a  letter  In  my  liand  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  dated  July  14, 
1970,  which  puts  into  effect  the  Mon- 
roney amendment  in  Urms  of  developing 
wage  board  employee  salaries. 

If  we  were  to  listen  to  and  take  the 
advice  of  the  genUeman  from  Illinois, 
who  is  always  so  systematic  and  reason- 
able in  his  approach,  we  would  be  re- 
versing what  is  already  law  today,  and 
what  has  already  been  put  into  effect  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
wages  in  this  area,  and  then  holding 
hearings  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

I  submit  what  we  should  do  is  defeat 
this  amendment.  Then,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  indicated,  he  would  be  more  than 
glad  to  continue  personal  and  public  In- 
quiry into  this  area  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  more  desirable  way  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  conclusion,  to  be 
perfecUy  reasonable,  when  we  set  up  a 
system  of  trying  to  pay  comparable 
wages,  to  compare  someone  who  is  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Oovemment  with 
someone  doing  a  like  Job  In  private 
industry.  .      _. 

That  is  all  the  Monroney  amendment 
says,  that  when  one  works  in  an  area 
and  one  cannot  compare  the  Federal  em- 
ployee job  with  the  Job  of  anyone  domg 
similar  work  in  private  industry,  then 
one  goes  to  the  next  area  which  is  simUar 
economically  and  which  has  that  same 
kind  of  Job  available  for  comparison. 
That  is  all  that  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, which  by  the  way  is  not  an  amend- 
ment but  is  law  today,  does.  It  certainly 
is  a  reasonable  approach. 

While  I  still  have  great  respect  for  the 
genUeman  from  niinois,  his  approach  is 
most  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSECI.  I  appreciate  the 
genUeman's  affection. 

Personally,  would  the  genUeman  give 
me  his  very  serious  attenOon.  because  it 
is  niinois  and  not  niinolse.  ■  I  understand 
the  Brooklyn  accent,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. .. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  You  are  wrong  on  the 
amendment,  but  you  are  right  on  the 
accent. 

Mr  DERWINSKL  If  the  genUeman 
will  check  his  records,  which  I  am  sure 
he  has  very  carefully,  the  reason  for  the 
2-year  delay  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  the  basic  unworkabillty  of 
the  Monroney  amendment.  So  we  really 
want  to  strike  out  bad  law  and  then  we 
will  go  back  to  the  committee  under  Mr. 
DoisKi  and  try  to  produce  good  law. 

Mr  BHABCO.  But  what  the  genUeman 
fails  to  recogntee— and  he  does  it  more 
often  than  not— Is  that  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  as  per  memorandum  dated 
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July  U.  1970.  has  already  Implemented 

"^mT'dERWINSKL  out  ol  necessity. 
Not  through  a  great  sPlrlt  or  motivation 
but  out  ol  necessity  they  finally  JoUowed 

''iilJ^BRASCO.  Obviously  they  feel  It 
U  workable.  Otherwise  they  would  have 
persisted  in  not  putting  it  into  effect  as 
they  have  in  the  last  2  years. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  But  they  are  on 
record  as  asking  for  repeal  ol  the  Mon- 
ronev  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 

"'li^.'sRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina. 

sir  HENDERSON.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  the  way  we  got  the 
implementation  of  'he  Monroney  arnend- 
,nent  was  by  hearings  and  action  on  tUs 
legislation  working  togethw  »'";  the 
CivU  service  Commission.  We  came  UP 
with  a  way  that  they  thought  it  could 
Sest  be  implemented,  and  it  was  Unple- 
mented  and  we  put  it  in  this  act.  and 
Sow  we  get  It  to  the  floor  and  they  want 
°o  re^  the  act  which  we  have  worked 
nut  the  proper  implementation  ol. 

ilT  BRASCO.  The  gentleman  U  cer- 
Ulnly  correct  in  his  observaUoti. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genOeman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Debwinski'. 

The  QuesUon  was  taken;  and  on  a  dni- 
slon!^emanded    by    Mr     D.a«msK.- 

ihere  were— ayes  48,  noes  32. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  teUers. 

Teuers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
mim  appomted  as  leUers  Mr.  DsuwiNSKt 
and  Mr.  Hendebsos. 

The  Committee  again  dinded.  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  .i. 
noes  55.  .  ._^ 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMENOMiirr   oirmiD   bt    mi.   o«o«m 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  s . 
Ani«to..nt  oner«l  by  Mr.  ^'^^P^ 
2a.  line  20.  instrt  ibe  word  "UiA   unmwUaiely 
fnilo«-uig  the  semicolon 

cST^e  23.  stnlte  out  subclause.  (C     and 

(Dl   llreinnlng  lo  line  3  do.-n  through  line  9^ 

oilSge  23.  strike  out  Une  22  and  insert  m 

Iteu  tKSK.f  "under  pa-'agr.phs   (1)  and  (8. 

'"S^^Mge  24.  strike  out  the  .«:ond  'emence 
of  ^«on  3343  ( a) .  beginning  In  line  »  down 
throUEh  the  period  In  Une  15. 
^  page  38  smk.  out  sec  2  beginning  in 
UMl  through  the  period  in  line  4  renumber 
thV  succeeding  sections  accordingly,  and 
SLe  th7  n^oesLry  «^ctlon  reference  changes 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  wUl  stette 
from  the  bUl  all  the  Provisions  which 
cover  the  so-called  nonappropriated  fund 
employees.  ^     , 

First  of  aU  I  would  Uke  to  emphMize 
that  the  employees  Involved  are  not  P^- 
eral  employees.  There  are  presently 
85  000  nonappropriated  fund  employees 
Including  38.000  off-duty  mUltary  person- 
nel These  are  the  people  who  are  em- 
Dloyed  in  commissaries,  post  exchanges, 
officers'  clubs,  and  In  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration canteen  service. 

These  employees  are  currently  being 
paid  wages  and  fringe  beneflta  that  are 


based  on  practices  in  private  Industry 
having  simUar  operaUons  and  compara- 
ble work.  The  Arms  with  the  most  sim- 
Uar operations  are  those  engaged  In  re- 
tall  sales,  and  hotels,  motels,  restaurants, 
clubs,  and  recreational  facilities. 

There  may  be  legitimate  complamts 
concerning  .some  of  the  pay  and  person- 
nel practices  for  these  employees,  but 
action  is  being  taken  at  the  present  time 
to  correct  any  problems  that  may  exist. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  presently 
getting  ready  to  implement  a  total  per- 
sonnel-management system  covering  aU 
phases  of  the  nonappropriated  fund  work 

Certainly,  the  answer  to  problem  areas 
i-i  not  that  proposed  in  H.R.  n809---t« 
include  them  under  a  pay  system  de- 
signed exclusively  for  Federal  employees 
In  fact.  If  this  bill  Is  not  amended  as  I 
propose,  any  problems  that  now  exist  wiU 
appear  rather  minor  compared  to  the  un- 
told problems  that  wUl  arise  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  contained  In  this  bill. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  if  we  are  to 
inflate  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid 
to  these  employees,  all  of  whom  work  m 
programs  Involving  the  morale  and  wel- 
fare of  military  personnel,  these  pro- 
grams will  suffer  with  the  Increases  made 
necessary  In  the  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices made  available  to  the  servicemen. 
Consequently,  the  serviceman  at  a  lower 
level  with  a  Umited  Income  would  be 
forced  to  pay  prices  as  high  oi;  higher 
than  those  in  the  local  economy.  The  en- 
tire concept  of  the  conunissary-post  ex- 
change system,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
would  be  destroyed. 

A  problem  additionally  arises  with  the 
supervisory  or  so-called  white  collar  em- 
ployee paid  from  nonappropriated  funds. 
These  supervisors,  or  executives,  now  are 
paid  administraUvely  at  levels  compara- 
ble to  those  contained  in  the  GS  schedule. 
Under  the  bill  as  written,  these  execu- 
tive employees  would  be  paid  at  prev'all- 
ing  wage  rates  for  which  there  would  be 
no  source  of  local  wage  data  for  survey 
purposes— an  Impossible  situation 

The  bill  would  grant  the  so-caUed  non- 
appropriated fund  employees  the  1  i 
and  10  percent  differentials;  would  cover 
them  under  the  so-called  saved  pay  pro- 
visions appUcable  to  w»ge  board  em- 
ployees; and  would  cover  them  into  the 
new  flve-step  pay  schedule,  all  o«  which 
will  result  In  a  complete  administrative 

"'The"lne<iulUes  that  result  wUl  apply 
not  only  to  the  Federal  pay  system,  but 
wUl  infest  the  local  private  industry  pay 
system  as  well.  ,,„,„. 

For  example,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  biU,  the  checkout  clerk  at  a  post  ex- 
change-ft  non-Federal  employee- 
would  be  blanketed  Into  the  new  five-step 
wage  board  pay  system.  If  she  had  been 
employed  for  at  least  5  years,  she  wo^d 
go  into  step  5  that  pays  a  rate  12  per- 
cent higher  than  that  being  paid  by  local 
merchants.  Not  only  will  prices  cl^rged 
at  the  PX  have  to  be  ral.sed  to  cover  her 
inflated  salary,  but  local  merchants  wiU 
find  themselves  at  a  complete  economic 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  «>■"»«'«, "^ 
the  Federal  Government  m  that  laoor 

"^'chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  In  many  ways,  and  with  the 
deepest  of  personal  feeUngs.  this  is  the 
most  Important  provision  contained  in 
tills  bill.  „  ,  _  , 

Who  are  we  talking  about?  Before  I 
get  into  my  major  argument  I  would  like 
to  answer  that  question. 

We  are  talking  about  employees  work- 
ing for  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  excluinge. 
the  Navy  exchange,  the  Marine  Cor^ 
exchange  and  other  nonappropriated 
activities.  ,^       .   __ 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  hearings 
very  briefly  and  state  what  the  Army-Air 
Force  exchange  system  business  was  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  January  a  year 

»B0- 

In  the  Bscal  year  ended  last  January  2S. 
the  service  had  net  Income  ot  tU2  million  on 
sales  of  »2.1  binion.  up  from  «»™'°^  ^ 
968  3  minion  Ave  years  earlier.  «»"'"'"' 
were  »941  million.  Por  comparative  purpoaaa. 
during  its  most  recent  year.  Penney  earned 
W9  5  million  on  sales  ot  .2.7  bmion.  jnd 
Montgomery  Ward  had  net  Income  ol  »n.« 
nulllon  on  a  volume  oHl.8  billion. 
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Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  I  hope  I  shall  have  time  tn 
conclude  my  argument. 

Mr  HALL.  I  wUl  see  that  the  gentle- 
man has  additional  Ume.  as  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  do  appreciate  his 
yielding.  I  would  merely  like  additional 
information. 

Is  this  net  profit  or  gross  profit  the 
genUeman  Is  referring  to  on  the  part  of 
the  post  exchanges  and  commissaries? 

Mr  HENDERSON.  The  quotation,  as 
presented  to  our  committee,  was  the  net 
income. 

Mr  HALL.  Second,  if  I  may  ask  one 
additional  question.  Is  it  "ft  Wie  that 
any  net  profit  from  these  bodies  which 
are  considered  a  side  effect  or  a  fallout 
benefit  to  service  personnel  go  back  to 
their  dayroom  funds,  recreational  funds, 
or  is  spent  on  the  malntenarice  of  the 
company  dayroom  as  controlled  by  the 
vSous  departmenU,  advisory  councils 
or  committees? 

Mr  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  That  leads  me  to 
make  this  point.  About  whom  arc  we  talk- 
s' when  we  speak  of  tiie  employee 
themselves?  The  fuU-tlme  employees  In 
tiie  military  service  number  65.500;  part- 
time  34,000.  The  part-time  ml"'*''!  — 
these  are  the  lowest  military  grades,  and 
there  are  40.000  of  them  mooiUightlng— 
Sat  is  what  they  call  It.  We  ml«ht  as 
weU  put  It  in  the  record.  They  do  not 
get  enough  from  tiielr  mlUtary  pay.  » 
thpv  have  to  go  to  work  for  the  post 
exSaSgJ  -niere  are  400.000  of  them 
What  are  they  being  paid?  By  ac"on  ol 
the  Congress,  when  we  had  Uie  last  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments  before 
the  House,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  0'«*"' 
handled  that  bUl  and  brought  these  em- 
ployees under  the  coverage  of  that  act, 
and  that  Is  the  basis  on  which  they  «e 
being  paid.  But  Uie  argument  Is  being 
made  today  that  they  ought  not  to  be 


covered  under  this  legislation  because  Uie 
post  exchange  Is  paying  them  the  pre- 
vailing wage. 

The  bUl.  If  it  becomes  law,  woiUd  say 
that  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  pay 
them  the  prevaUing  wages,  so  It  is  not 
going  to  cost  them  one  cent.  If  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  coverage  ought 
not  to  be  put  tato  law  is  factuaUy  tnje. 
Now  If  It  does  cost  them  anything,  who 
is  It' going  to  cost?  It  wUl  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  one  penny.  Prom  the 
profits  being  made  out  of  the  mihtary 
man.  and,  to  a  great  extent,  his  depend- 
enu,  will  come  the  amount  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  paid. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  situation  at  Camp 
Lejeune  at  the  main  post  exchange. 
There  are  155  employees.  Five  of  them 
are  full-time.  miUtary-assigned  to  that 
exchange.  That  leaves  150  employMS. 
Out  of  the  150.  115  of  Uiem  are  de- 
pendents of  military  from  aU  over  this 
Nation  stationed  on  Uiat  base. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolma  has  ex- 

""Toii  request  of  Mr.  Kali-,  and  by  unaii- 
imous  consent,  Mr.  Hekderson  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I  - 
Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  lor  making  the 
unanimous  consent  request  for  time. 

Mr  HA''.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  genUemans  argument,  aiid 
I  wonder  if  the  genOeman  will  yield 
once  more? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  'Mr.  Hau.)  . 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
in  the  genUeman's  argument,  I  fail  to 
see  that  a  profit  has  been  made.  I  f aU  to 
see  the  difference  between  net  Income, 
gross  income,  and  nondellneated  profit: 
but  if  there  is  a  profit,  that  perforce 
-  must  come  from  those  who  consume 
at  the  post  exchanges  and  the  commis- 
saries, or  It  must  come  from  those  who 
are  privileged  by  a  service  regulation  to 
participate. 

Believe  me,  my  only  Interest  Is  in  the 
service  personnel  and  their  fringe  bene- 
fits on  this  particular  question,  but  I 
carmot  help  but  wonder  If  we  are  not 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face 
when  we  take  away  the  privilege  to  hire 
out  as  a  moonUghter,  as  the  genOeman 
refers  to  It;  the  man  who  by  working 
would  like  to  increase  his  sphere  of  In- 
fluence, and  accumulate  a  Uttie  more. 
I  believe  we  are  eliminating  the  very  lob 
that  he,  himself,  or  his  dependents  have 
chosen  to  work  at,  in  order  to  have  a 
Uttie  additional  income  to  do  more  with 
and  to  support  the  system  that  gives 
them  the  aU-out  benefits  of  the  PX.  the 
BX.  the  Navy  ships  stores,  or  the  com- 
missaries in  the  first  place. 

I  am  very  interested  that  we  do  not 
do  damage  to  this  system. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentiemans  position.  I  do 
not  beUeve  we  have  great  differences  in 
our  thinking  about  the  profits.  Of  course, 
we  want  the  profits  to  go  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  but  I  do  not  want  the  profits  of 
the  post  exchange  or  any  other  non- 
appropriated fund  activity  U>  be  taken 
ojcn — 1»44— Part  aa 


from  the  employees  at  a  rate  that  to  not 
fair  or  comparable  In  Uie  civilian  com- 
munity. ,^  ,.  _ 
That  is  all  this  bill  does.  It  says  they 
pay  the  employees  there  what  is  being 
paid  in  the  local  communities.  If  they 
make  a  profit  on  top  of  Uiat.  because  we. 
for  instance,  furnish  the  site,  or  the 
building,  or  Oie  heat,  or  the  air  condi- 
tioning, or  all  the  other  things  that 
merchants  downtown  have  to  compel* 
with — that  argument  is  not  in  here.  All 
we  are  trying  to  say  to  the  military  is 
that  the  record  is  clear  that  they  have 
not  done  It.  or  U  the  record  U  not  clear, 
If  they  are  doing  It  today,  then  the  law 
says  they  do  it  and  It  wUl  not  cost  them 
anything.  .„  ..  _ 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
appreciate  the  gentiemans  yielding,  and 
his  cooperation,  but  1  think  what  we  are 
doing  here  Is  applying  national  legtola- 
tlon  to  a  problem  that  should  be  handled 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
market  place,  and  by  local  citizens. 

What  1  am  trying  to  say  to  Uie  gentle- 
man is.  please  do  not  insist  on  legislation 
that  will  throw  out  Uie  baby  with  the 
wash  water. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Can  the  genUeman 
assure  the  House  that  the  post  exchanges 
aU  over  the  Nation  pay  the  local  prevaU- 
ing wages? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  I  carmot  do  that,  nor 
do  I  think  it  Is  necessary,  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  genUeman  the  profits,  If  any,  go 
back  to  embellish  and  increase  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  serviceman  and  his 
family.  And  by  eliminating  this  all-out 
benefit  or  right  to  work  part-time  at  it. 
we  will  be  doing  exactly  what  we  did  to 
the  schoolboy  ambulance  drivers.  We 
eliminated  the  county  ambulance  serv- 
ices and  those  of  funeral  directors,  when 
we  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  there  is  not  an  ambulance  In  the 
country  today,  other  than  municipal  or 
public,  that  is  worth  its  salt,  because  they 
cannot  meet  the  service  which  was  pro- 
vided by  those  part-time  employees. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
appreciate  the  genUeman's  remarks.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  does  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  voting  for  the  amendment  offered 
by    my    friend,    the    genUeman    from 

Iowa and  we  have  had  our  differences 

on  this  one.  Here  we  are  saying  In  the 
law  they  ought  not  be  doing  It  today.  I 
am  saying  the  laws  say  they  have  to  pay 
what  they  would  get  in  the  local  com- 
munity. If  they  are  doing  It  today,  It  will 
be  minimal. 

If  they  are  not  doing  It  today.  I  say 
they  should  be  doing  It.  and  the  profits 
we  are  all  interested  In  for  the  service- 
men ought  to  come  after  a  fair  and  rea- 
soni-ble  wage  has  been  paid  for  those  who 
work  In  the  exchanges.  If  we  do  not  do  it. 
the  exchange  system  will  go  down.  Those 
of  us  who  recognize  the  essentiality  of 
this  benefit  and  would  still  support  this 
amendment  would  say  to  the  mlhUry 
that  we  lust  cannot  afford  to  pay  fair 
wages. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe 


genUeman    from    North    C»iolin«    h»« 
expired.  „  _.   ^_ 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Oaosa,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hendiiisoh  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  I  additional 
minute.)  ,    .  „  ..  _ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  genUe- 
man seemed  reluctant  to  use  the  word 
"moonlighting."  It  Is  ray  understtndlng 
that  there  are  Members  of  Congress  who 
moonlight,  and  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  members  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  who  moonlight.  Now  what 
Is  so  wrong  about  moonlighting? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  genOeman 
would  like  me  to  answer  it.  I  would  say 
this  I  am  reluctant  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  serviceman  in  the  United  States  who 
finds  It  necessary  to  moonlight  himself. 
1  understand  his  dependents  may  have  to 
work  and  that  is  becoming  a  way  of  life 
In  America,  but  I  do  say  when  they  do 
have  to  work  and  they  are  stationed  on 
a  miliUry  base,  we  ought  to  pay  the 
same  wages  as  Uie  prevailing  wages  In 
the  area.  That  is  aU  Oils  blU  provides.  I 
think  the  genUeman  would  agree  with 
me  on  that. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hate  to  think  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  Is  paid 
too  000  a  year,  is  forced  to  moonlight,  or 
that  a  Member  of  Congress,  who  is  paid 
$42,500  with  other  emolumenu.  is  also 
forced  to  moonUght. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
gentieman. 

Mr  CROSS.  I  am  not  about  to  Join 
In  closing  the  PX's.  the  officer's  clubs, 
noncommissioned  officer's  clubs  and  in- 
other  services  operated  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mlllUry.  I  am  not  to  do 
that  and.  by  the  same  token  and  In- 
directly increase  the  pay  of  those  who 
are  working  in  privately  operated  super- 
markets and  other  retail  ouUets  In  wage 
board  areas.  It  Is  a  vicious  cycle  the 
gentleman  proposes  with  this  provision  In 
the  bUl.  which  I  seek  to  take  out  by  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
genUeman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hembersoic 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  .  _ 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suggest  that  my  prepared  arguments  win 
appear  under  an  extension.  I  have  never 
been  more  serious  In  the  10  years  I  have 
been  here  than  on  this  issue  before  us. 
Members  of  the  fuU  committee  and 
of  the  stibcommlttee  know  that  I  have 
said  vear  after  year.  In  hearing  after 
hearing,  that  the  post  commanders,  the 
military  commanders  of  our  overseas 
bases,  have  not  treated  the  poet  ex- 
change and  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees fairly,  yet  we  have  had  very  htUe 
relief  Only  under  the  Fair  Labor  SUnd- 
ards  Act  were  we  able  to  write  in  mini- 
mum wage  coverage.  We  were  saying  to 
American  Industry.  "You  have  to  pay 
$1.60."  but  they  were  not  doing  it  In  the 
post  exchanges.  ..  »^  .  .i. 

I  went  overseas  and  I  found  that  tne 
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American  commanders  were  saying.  "We 
do  not  have  to  pay  the  minimum  wage, 
as  we  would  have  to  back  In  the  United 
States." 

In  my  home  district  one  will  find  Fed- 
eral employees  mowing  grass  on  one  side 
ot  the  highway  paid  one  rate  and,  be- 
cause one  works  for  a  goU  course  mowing 
grass  on  the  other  side,  that  one  paid  a 
much  lower  rate.  There  is  no  fairness  in 
today's  system. 

This  provision  will  not  cost  one  peimy. 
U  they  are  doing  what  they  say  they  are 
doing. 

Btr^MATZ  AKCTTMXWT  OM  NONAPPIOMUATTD  rtJNO 
KltrU>TKXS  COMIMO  tmOIE  WAGS  KMUD 

Mr  Chairman,  prior  to  January  of 
1967.  nonappropriated  fund  employees, 
principally  the  employees  at  military 
bases  in  such  facilities  as  post  exchange, 
laundry,  guest  houses,  clubs,  and  the  like. 
were,  in  many  cases,  not  even  receiving 
the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  law  for 
private  employees  doing  similar  work. 

At  present,  the  pay  and  other  benefits 
of  exchange  employees  are  pretty  well 
set  and  established  by  Individual  serv- 
ices, and  even  in  many  instances  by  base 
commanders.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest or  imply  that  these  are  not  highly 
competent  and  capable  Individuals,  or 
that  they  are  insensitive  to  the  needs, 
wishes,  and  condition  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  employees.  But  they  are  mili- 
tary men.  To  them  the  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  are  of.  by.  and  for  military 
persotmel.  and  civilian  employees  are  al- 
most a  necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated. 

In  every  instance  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  the  claim  Is  made  that  nonappro- 
priated fund  employees  are  already  be- 
ing paid  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Fine;  If  this  Is  true,  the  miliUry  haa 
nothing  to  fear  from  bringing  them  <m- 
der  the  protecUon  of  the  Civil  Service 
Wage  Board  and  Insuring  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  paid  wliat  an  independent  sur- 
vey board  finds  to  be  the  prevailing  rate. 
In  this  Instance,  it  is  Important  to 
point  out  that  if  Increased  pay  and  bene- 
fits to  exchange  employees  would  result 
from  bringing  them  under  this  law.  the 
Increase  will  not  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers, but  win  be  borne  out  of  the  prof- 
Its  from  PX's  and  other  profltmaklng 
activities  of  the  nonappropriated  funds- 
This  might  mean  that  Instead  of  build- 
ing six  new  bowling  lanes  on  a  base,  they 
would  have  to  limit  It  to  three,  but  I  do 
not  beUeve  anyone  can  seriously  and 
conscientiously  argue  that  it  would 
really  cut  into  the  profits  sharply  enough 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  bases. 

Mr.  ITOALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  nqulslte  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  the 
culmination  of  a  long  debate,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  said, 
which  has  run  for  over  10  years  on  a  very 
basic  question  Involving  simple  Justice. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  led  that  fight.  If  this  amendment 
Is  carried  we  will  be  doing  a  grave  in- 
justice to  some  people  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  totem  pole.  We 
have  worked  out  provisions  for  the  air- 
ciaft  controUeis.  Sutureme  Court  Judges. 


Members  of  Congress,  Federal  doctors, 
and  people  who  are  highly  paid  and 
skilled.  Here  we  are  talking  about  the 
Janitors,  sales  ladles,  charwomen,  wait- 
resses, and  similar  unskilled  people  who 
work  on  mlltary  installations  If  we  pass 
this  amendment,  we  will  be  saying  to 
them.  "We  do  not  care  about  you.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  the  prevailing  wage. 
We  will  make  a  little  Ut  of  profit  for 
the  otBcers'  club,  but  we  will  make  it  out 
of  your  hide,  out  of  the  sweat  of  your 
brow." 
I  believe  this  Is  unjust  and  unfair. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j-ield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  real  debate  we 
have  bad  is  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
employees  ought  to  be  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 
Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  they  were,  then 
they  would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  gentleman's  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  be  paid,  if  perhaps 
not  twice  as  much  as  they  are  now  paid, 
certainly  more  than  they  will  get  out  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill.  If  they  were 
regular  Federal  employees. 

Perhaps  the  Issue  ought  to  be  drawn 
just  that  clearly.  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  say  that  we  should  treat  them 
fairly,  and  treat  them  as  they  would  be 
treated  In  the  local  area. 

This  is  a  moderate  provision.  If  this  Is 
not  kept  In  the  bill.  I  Intend  to  sponsor 
and  continue  the  fight  for,  as  long  as  I 
stay  here,  a  provision  to  make  them 
civil  service  employees,  like  the  rest  of 
the  employees  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  with  him  all  the  way.  If  this 
amendment  carries  in  committee,  1  hope 
that  we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 
to  see  who  is  In  favor  of  paying  wages 
which  are  substandard  to  these  people 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  rise  In  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  stated  in  regard  to  this  very  impor- 
tant issue.  One  can  try  to  explain  this 
away  any  way  one  wishes,  but  these  peo- 
ple are  woriring  in  the  commissaries  and 
In  the  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
and  are  considered  Federal  employees, 
'niey  fall  to  understand  why  they  should 
be  exempt  from  the  minimal  provisions 
of  the  protective  acta  this  Congress  has 
passed  for  years. 

We  have  had  cases  where  these  peo- 
ple have  earned,  as  late  as  this  year  or 
last  year,  as  little  as  40  cents  an  hour. 
This  is  wrong. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Us.uj.),  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HufDnsoN),  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  beck  them  up. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALU  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  played 


a  key  role  not  too  long  ago  In  making 
sure  that  we  applied  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  to  these  same  em- 
ployees. For  years  and  years  we  did  not 
even  apply  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  helped  to 
lead  the  fight  to  make  sure  we  did  at 
least  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  right.  And  a  few 
years  ago,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  we  tried  to  estab- 
lish that  principle  around  this  Congress, 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  was  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  come  Into  a  community  and 
pay  less  than  the  minimum  wage  or  per- 
mit Its  contractors  or  related  services  to 
pay  less  than  the  prevailing  wage.  It 
seems  to  me  all  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  trying  to  do  is  to  ex- 
tend that  concept  on  a  rational  basis.  I 
cannot  understand  what  all  of  the  objec- 
tion to  It  Is. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commenc'  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  O'EaraI  because  I  remem- 
ber so  clearly  that  It  was  his  bill  and  his 
leadership  that  required  the  minimum 
wage  to  be  paid  to  these  employees.  What 
happened  then?  Immediately  we  got  a  de- 
pression. As  soon  as  they  had  to  go  to 
$1.15.  »1.25.  or  $1.60.  employees  who  had 
been  there  15  or  18  years  were  paid  5  or 
10  cents  more  than  they  were  required  to 
pay  as  a  result  of  the  actual  coverage 
under  the  legislation  you  sponsored. 

When  I  went  overseas  last  year  and 
saw  that  the  employees  there  were  not 
covered  by  this  Interpretation.  I  knew  It 
was  not  your  Intention  or  my  Intention 
that  American  dependents  would  be  em- 
ployed In  exchanges  overseas  and  not  be 
paid  the  minimum  wage  that  was  paid 
back  home  when  local  nationals  were 
not  working  In  American  commissaries 
and  post  exchanges  because  they  could 
make  more  on  the  local  economy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  extremely  unwise  and  im- 
falr.  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  certainly  excused  for 
exaggerating  in  favor  of  a  particular 
amendment  or  against  it  on  the  fiosr. 
This  is  the  technique  of  debate.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  sailed  olt  into 
the  wild  blue  yonder  In  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  but 
that.  too.  is  understandable.  But  let  us 
get  back  to  a  few  facts  which  I  wish  the 
Members  to  think  of  as  they  vote  on 
this  amendment 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  speaking  of 
Federal  employees  and  we  are  not 
speaking  of  people  working  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  You  will  find  that  the 
people  holding  these  positions  seek  them 
in  order  to  augment  their  incomes  and 
the  Incomes  of  their  families. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  labor 
economics  and  the  Intricate  factors  In- 
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volved,  but  when  the  gentleman  argues 
Uiat  the  profiU  of  post  exchanges  are 
excessive  and  attacks  them,  what  be 
Is  not  saying  is,  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted  that  an  adverse  Impact  because 
on  the  profits  of  post  exchanges  and 
other  facilities,  will  drive  up  the  prices 
to  the  miliUri'  people  and  their  de- 
pendents. That  Is  where  it  will  be  felt.  It 
will  be  felt  in  higher  prices  and  in  the 
cost  of  services  rendered  through  these 
Installations. 

However,  the  real  argument  that  Is 
made  lor  the  Gross  amendment — and 
may  I  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  a  very  positive  and  progressive  think- 
er in  this  regard  and  the  objections  do 
not  reflect  positive  thinking— may  I  em- 
phasize that  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  undertaking  a  major  study  of  this 
very  subject  and  will  come  up  with  prac- 
tical results  on  it. 

The  language  In  the  bill,  therefore,  is 
premature.  It  has  not  been  thought 
through  to  the  end  result  that  It  will  have 
on  individuals  as  well  as  the  cost  in  prod- 
ucts and  services  at  post  exchanges  and 
related  facilities. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  a 
very  practical  and  wise  amendment,  and 
I  would  urge  support  of  the  Gross 
amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman 
mentions  the  study  being  conducted.  II 
that  study  concludes  that  the  post  ex- 
changes are  paying  the  prevailing  wages 
in  the  local  areas,  does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  wo'Jld  be  null  and  void 
and  mean  nothing? 

Mr,  DERWINSKl.  No,  I  do  not.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  bill  being  null  and 
void,  that  Is  the  point  I  make.  If  the 
gentleman    will    hold    this    portion    In 

abeyance 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  study  shows 
that  they  are  paying  local  prevailing 
wages,  then  the  provision  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  affected;  would  it? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  But  the  Impact  of 
the  study  goes  far  beyond  that.  The  im- 
pact of  the  study  goes  Into  such  things 
as  fringe  benefits  and  the  coordinated 
compensation,  and  it  is  a  far  more  ex- 
ponslve  study,  and  with  far  more  cor- 
rections intended  than  Just  the  empha- 
sis the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  one  more 
brief  question? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  it  said  today  that  If  this  bill 
passes  that — and  I  think  the  figure  used 
was  something  like  40.000  will  have  to  be 
reduced  or  fired  out  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  give  us  any  assurances  that  If  the 
bill  is  not  passed  that  there  will  not  be 
any  employees  fired  or  reduced? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  Is  setting  up  a  straw- 
man.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pres- 


ent amendment  being  considered.  1  will 
yield  for  any  question  as  long  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross) . 

The  gentleman  from  Morth  Carolina  Is 
raising  points  that  are  not  allied  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross)  .  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  lows  (Mr. 
Gross),  remember,  intends  to  preserve 
the  effective  service  to  our  servicemen 
and  their  families  that  they  are  now 
receiving  from  the  post  exchanges  and 
other  base  facilities. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  In  his  exuberance  to  oppose  this 
positive-thinking  Gross  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to  .Americans 
who  are  employed  overseas.  This  amend- 
ment applies  to  faculties  in  the  50  SUtes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  so  tliat  even 
geographically  the  arguments  presented 
against  the  Gross  amendment  have  gone 
a  bit  astray.  The  positive,  progressive 
vote  is  to  support  the  Gross  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dirwinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  seeks  to  do  by  op- 
posing this  amendment  is  to  put  wait- 
resses and  others,  such  as  clerks  In  the 
PX's,  under  the  same  pay  scales  as  car- 
penters, electricians,  airplane  mechan- 
ics— and  yxju  name  It — tmder  the  same 
pay  scale  as  all  other  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  HENDEaiSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  tries  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  certainly  want 
to  do  exactly  that. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
clerks,  stockroom  employees,  and  wait- 
resses, are  paid  the  some  as  waitresses, 
stockroom  clerks  and  other  employees 
in  the  local  community  under  the  same 
system  that  carpenters  and  electricians 
are  under,  not  the  game  amount,  but 
just  what  they  get  In  that  local  area. 
And  the  argument  is  made  tliat  It  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  bill  because  we  are  al- 
ready doing  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  That  was  not  the 
argument  at  all.  The  argument  was  that 
there  Is  •  study  being  made  which  is 
designed  to  go  much  brooder  than  the 
language  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  adverse 
Impact  of  tJie  cost  and  other  factors  that 
would  affect  the  servicemen  In  these  In- 
stallations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(Oil  request  of  Mr.  HnroxRsoN.  and  by 
unarjmous  consent.  Mr.  Derwdjski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  the  gentleman 
will    yield    further,    these    people   who 


vouXe  be  covered.  If  they  are  going  to 
get  anything  out  of  the  action  of  this 
coverage,  will  get  something  out  of  the 
coverage,  and  they  are  more  likely  to 
receive  something  out  of  that  than  they 
are  out  of  a  study. 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Knowing  tiill  well 
the  seriousness  of  the  gentleman,  to 
which  I  certainly  can  give  testimony, 
may  I  say  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
end  results  of  the  proposals  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  may  be  in- 
sofar as  adversely  affecting  the  service 
men  and  their  families,  and  the  people 
who  have  access  to  these  facilities.  What 
will  happen  to  certain  products,  and  cer- 
tain costs  of  the  goods  that  ore  avail- 
able through  the  post  exchanges?  I  do 
not  think  that  there  have  been  any  facts 
presented  to  o\ir  committee  that  would 
shOT  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  services  and  the  costs  of  go(»ls,  and 
therelore  the  impact  on  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  service  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nitaois  has  again  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  29.  noes  49. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AHEMDMCBrr    OTTZaED     BT     KB.    DCSWtNSKl 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

■The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

AmeDdmeiit  offered  by  Bir.  DuwlMBSi:  On 
page  27,  strike  out  "(A1",  in  line  34. 

On  page  38.  atrilEe  out  subclauses  (B)  and 
(C)  o{  clause  8.  beginning  In  ime  3  tbrougb 
ime  10 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
take  the  liberty  of  describing  this  amend- 
ment as  another  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

What  it  would  do  would  be  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  provision  for  a  7.5- 
percent  differential  for  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  from  3  o'clock  to  mid- 
night and  10-percent  differential  for 
scheduled  nonovertlme  work  between  11 
o'clock  pjn.  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Now,  let  me  point  out  a  few  facts  to 
the  Members.  The  bill  as  drawn  would 
fix  a  uniform  nationwide  7  J -percent  pay 
differential  for  the  first  night  shift  and 
a  10-perccnt  pay  differential  for  the  sec- 
ond night  shift. 

Industry  practices  vary  widely  within 
and  between  wage  areas.  But  basically 
they  arc  established  not  on  a  percentage 
basis  but  on  a  basic  pay  system  related 
to  the  dollars  and  cents  rather  than  per- 
centages. 

The  fact  that  tbls  would  cost  the  De- 
portment of  Defense  $40  mllliwi.  If  my 
amendment  Is  not  adopted.  I  would  Just 
leave  to  anyone  lo  ponder. 

Earlier  In  discussing  the  basic  bill  we 
referred  to  the  objections  of  the  U.S. 
CivU  Service  Commission  and  the  Chll 
Service  CommlssiDn  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Ddlski  In  March  of  1970  outlined 
the  objecUons  to  the  bill  Including  an 
obJecUon  to  this  wage  differential. 
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I  quote  Irom  this  letter  which  is  part 
of  our  committee  records.  They  said: 

This  repre5«nu  a  complete  deperture  from 
p«y  practices  prevsUlng  In  InduJlry  'o' 
trades.  cr»li3,  and  laboring  ocoupetlona.  The 
predominant  practice  u  to  pay  a  flat  oenls- 
an-Uour  amount  to  all  employeea  on  a  shirt 
rather  than  a  percentage  dlUcrentlal  basis. 

And  continuing  quoting  from  that  let- 
ter, they  said: 

It  would  be  highly  undesirable  to  set  part 
of  «  Wage  Board  employee's  rate  of  basic  pay 
on  the  bisla  of  rotes  prevailing  in  an  area 
and  part  of  the  bails  of  a  nationwide  dUIer- 
entlal  beATlng  no  relatlonahlp  to  the  prevail- 
ing practice  In  the  area. 
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Then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  the  com- 
plications to  employees  who  are  not  on 
regularly  scheduled,  nonovertirae  hours. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  and  if  there  are  any 
Members  from  California  present  I  direct 
this  to  your  special  attention.  There  are 
employees  who  are  covered  by  tiiis  bill 
who  now  receive  m  California  nighttime 
dllterentials  above  the  limlU  that  would 
be  set  by  the  biil.  Tlierefore.  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl  they  would  have  a 
pay  cut.  not  a  pay  raise. 

Furthermore,  the  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  are  now 
covered  bv  a  15-percent  mght  differen- 
tial from'6  p  m.  to  6  a.m..  and  they  would 
be  adversely  alTected  by  this  bill  unless 
my  amendment  Is  adopted. 

This  amendment,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
emphasized,  is  practical.  It  would  re- 
move language  In  the  bill  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  practices  prevailing  In 
private  mdustrj-.  It  would  also.  I  might 
add  save  S40  million  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 1  think  it  Is  a  pracUcal.  pro- 
gressive, necessary  perfecting  amend- 
ment, and  I  naturaUy  urge  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  bill  attempts  to  do  is  to  grant 
uniformity  for  the  second-  and  third- 
shift  workers.  Under  section  5545,  cover- 
ing the  Class  Act  employees  for  night, 
Sundav.  standby.  Uregular.  hazardous 
duty  differential,  the  law  provlde*-ex- 
cept  as  otherwise  provided,  under  sub- 
section ic>  of  this  section,  an  employee 
is  entlUed  to  pay  for  night  work  at  basic 
plus  premium,  amounting  to  Ti  percent 
for  the  first  shift  and  10  percent  of  the 
basic  rate  for  the  third  shift. 

We  have  a  uniform  10-percent  differ- 
ential for  Class  Act  employees  who  work 
at  night.  We  know  that  among  blue- 
collared  employees  it  Is  not  at  all  un- 
usual that  .5ome  of  them  wUl  work  on  a 
second  shift  and  others  will  work  on  a 
third  shift.  So  our  blU  provides  for  a  T/2- 
perccnt  pay  differential,  nationwide,  for 
scheduled  nonovertune  work  during  the 
second  shift,  that  being  during  the  hours 
3  pjn.  to  midnight,  and  10  percent  for 
the  third  shift.  11  pjn.  to  8  ajn. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would  re- 
move this  provision  from  the  bin,  and  I 
presume  would  leave  the  practice  that 
now  is  very  confusing.  It  depends  on 
where  you  are  and  for  which  Oovem- 
ment  agency  you  may  be  working  as  to 


what  your  second-  and  Uilrd-shlft  pay 
differential  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
blue-collar  workers  of  America  ought  to 
be  told  that  wherever  they  work,  when 
they  work  on  the  second  shift  or  the 
third  shift,  they  will  get  a  differential. 
II  the  percentage  which  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  thought  were 
the  best  percentages  are  not  the  best 
percentages,  consideration  might  be  giv- 
en to  amending  it. 

But  here  we  are  saying  that  we  do  not 
want  continued  chaos  and  confusion.  It 
was  the  majority  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  subcommittee  chairman 
strongly  feels  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
differential  for  second-  and  third-shift 
employees.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  b 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinsiq' 
there  were — ayes  27.  noes  40 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    omMO)    BY    il«.    BRASCO 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment    offered    by   Mr.    BftAsco:    On 
page  40.  Une  JO.  add  a  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.    lOial.  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55 
of   title   S,   United   States  Code,  relating   to 
premium  pay.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the   following   new    section: 
■'  'I  B5S0,  Pay  for  Sunday  and  holiday  worfc: 
employees     of     nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentalities,  veterans" 
Canteen  Service 
"  'An  employee  of  the  veterans'  Canteen 
Sen-ice.  Veterans  Admlnlstrotlon,  or  an  em- 
ployee paid  from  nonapproprUted  funds  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service. 
Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service. 
Navy  Ship's  stores  Ashore,  Navy  exchanges. 
Marine   Corps   exchangee.  Coast   Guard   ex- 
changes, or  other   In.strumentAllttea  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
armed    forces   cond'jcted    for    the    comfort, 
pleasure,     contentment,     and     mental     and 
physical    improvement    of   personnel   of    the 
armed  forces — 

•"  ( 1 )  whose  regular  work  schedule  In- 
cludes an  8-hour  period  of  service,  a  part  of 
which  Is  on  Sunday,  Is  entitled  to  additional 
pav  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  of  hla  hourly 
rate  of  basic  pay  tor  each  hour  of  work  per- 
formed during  that  8-hour  period  of  serv- 
ice: or 

"'I  a  I  who  performs  work  on  a  holiday 
designated  by  Federal  statutt  or  Executive 
Order.  Is  entlUed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  his 
basic  pay.  plus  premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  of  his  basic  pay.  for  that  holiday 
worn  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  S  hours 
or  overtime  work  for  such  employee.'. 

"(b)   The  table  of  aectlons  of  subchapter 
V  of  chapter  55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"  'I  66SO.  Pay  tor  Stmday  and  holiday  work; 
employees    of    nonappropriated 
fund     Instrumentalities,     Vet- 
erans' Canteen  Service.'." 


Mr.  BRASCO  (during  the  reading).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the  Ricoan 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point, 
and  I  will,  of  course,  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HEJTOERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, very  simply,  provides  for  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  differential  for  the 
nonappropriated  fund  employees. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  And  in  keeping 
with  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  In  recent  votes,  this  amendment 
certainly  comes  at  a  very  timely  and  ap- 
propriate moment.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman, and,  speakhig  tor  myself,  the 
amendment  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
me.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor  yielding. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  tor 
his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  chose  to  treat 
the  employees  who  are  being  paid  out  of 
nonappropriated  funds  the  same  as  em- 
ployees who  are  being  paid  out  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
minmg  the  salaries  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive. I  ijeUeve.  certainly,  that  was  a 
most  equitable  way  of  treating  those  who 
are  In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  know  there  are  some  who 
question  that  premise,  but  in  my  opinion 
that  Is  exactly  what  these  employees 
are — Federal  employees. 

This  amendment  would  do  no  more 
than  go  down  that  road  a  little  further 
by  providing  truly  equal  treatment  t>e- 
tween  those  who  are  being  paid  out  of 
appropriated  funds  and  those  who  are 
being  paid  out  of  nonappropriated  funds. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  to  estab- 
lish a  2S-percent  increase  to  a  worker's 
hourly  rate  for  each  hour  of  work  per- 
formed on  Sundays  and  double  pay  for 
employees  working  on  holidays. 

Very  simply,  what  this  does  Is  to  treat 
both  categories  of  employees  In  exactly 
the  same  maimer. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  all  of  the  argument  could  be  made 
at  one  time.  This  Is  not  a  remote  situa- 
tion nor  an  amendment  that  is  not 
meaningful.  Just  recently  we  had  a  post 
exchange  open  on  Sunday.  Do  Members 
know  what  kind  of  pay  the  military  and 
post  exchange  offices  were  going  to  give 
the  employees  for  working  from  I  o'clock 
until  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon? 
They  were  going  to  give  them  time  off. 
equal  time  off. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  seeks  to  correct.  Let  me 
say  this  in  all  stocerity.  The  strength 
and  foundaUon  of  our  Government  has 
been  in  the  way  that  It  treats  those  who 
consent,  to  be  governed  by  It.  Particular 
emphasis  has  twen  placed  on  the  matter 
of  treating  those  people  fairly  and 
squarely  In  the  area  of  protecting  them 


on  something  that  is  most  vital  and  Im- 
porunt   to   their  welfare,   that  is   the 
amount  of  money  they  earn  for  a  Just 
SSs  work.  I  can  only  say  that  during 
the  course  of  the  years  it  has  been  very 
evident  that  the  Congress  has  promul- 
gated law  after  law  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting   this   most   precious  thing,    the 
money  earned  with  which  the  people 
Spport  themselves  and  their  l«f»Uies^ 
However,  we  have  been  less  than  fair  in 
our  treatment  of  those  who  are  in  the 
employ    of    the    Federal    Government^ 
What  we  did  here  today  In  this  bUl  goes 
a  long  way  toward  correcting  some  in- 
equiues.  The  previous  amendment  would 
subject  nonappropriated  fund  employees 
to  the  prevailing  wages  that  are  paid 
people  locally,  which  was  a  st«p  In  tfie 
right  direction.  I  submit  by  giving  them 
the  same  treatment  for  work  they  per- 
form on  Sundays  and  holidays  as  those 
who  are  being  paid  out   of   appropil- 
ated  funds  wiU  certainly  correct  aii  ex- 
isting problem,  and  it  will  aUow  all  In- 
equities to  be  corrected  at  one  time,  i 
urge  aU  Members  of  this  body  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposiUon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  a  bit  amazed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
would  so  quickly  Jump  to  accept  this 
amendment.  If  it  was  so  obviously  cor- 
rect and  needed,  it  should  have  been 
discussed  in  the  subcommittee  and 
should  have  been  contained  In  the  bill 
as  It  stands.  ,  , 

Actually,  this  amendment  is  merely 
compoundhig  the  complication  which 
the  bill  is  causing  for  the  post  exchanges, 
for  the  servicemen  and  their  families 
who  use  those  facilities. 

I  do  believe  that  when  we  do  not  have 
a  fair  record  of  the  facts  and  we  do  not 
undersUnd  the  total  impact  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bUl  affecting  these  non- 
appropriated fund  employees.  It  we  add 
to  It  this  extra  feature  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider.  I  believe  we  wiU 
be  compounding  the  complication.  I 
would  think  the  prudent  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  reject  this  amendment.  Pru- 
dence would  dictate  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected,  and  if  the  House  tvlll 
accept  the  language  in  tlie  bill,  certainly 
that  would  be  a  far  enough  step  to  taite 
this  afternoon.  This  new  language,  com- 
pletely without  support  by  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  Ita  impact,  I  believe,  is  hasty 
legislation.  _    ,  .,,  ..  ^ 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chahroan.  vdll  the 
gentleman  yield?  .u.  ji, 

Mr  DERWINSKI  I  peld  to  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  New  York 

Mr  BRASCO.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
genUeman's  motto  is.  "Always  put  oyer 
until  tomorrow  what  "we  can  do  today. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Especially  when  I 
tear  damage 

Mr  BRASCO.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned on  two  occasions  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  if  we  pass  the 
amendment  which  I  propose— that  we 
In  some  way  were  doing  harm  -o  the  de- 
pendents of  those  in  the  mUltarj'  and 
in  fact  those  in  the  mUltery  them- 
selves. .,  ,.  _, 
Is  the  genUeman  suggesting  that 
whatever  benefit  the  mUitary  and  their 


dependenu  get  out  of  the  profits  from 
SS^  exchanges  should  be  kept  at  the 
expense  of  denying  to  other  Americans 
a  living  wage? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  BRASCO.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  .saying. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  am  pleased  the 
genUeman  gives  me  Uie  opportunity  to 
make  a  rebuttal. 

Nobodj'  is  being  denied  a  living  wage. 
The  people  who  are  the  employees  dis- 
cussed here  are  the  servicemen  and  their 
families,  who  are  augmenting  their  basic 
wage.  Nobody  is  denied  a  Uvlng  wage 
under  the  existing  system. 

I  am  pointing  out.  as  the  genUeman 
weU  knows,  that  especially  the  noncom- 
missioned ofBcers,  the  rank  and  file  mlli- 
lary  people,  have  taken  for  granted  as  a 
part  of  their  fringe  compensation  cer- 
tain services  at  reduced  costs  which  are 
available  in  Uie  PX's,  toe  noncommis- 
sioned OfBcers  clubs,  the  officers  clubs, 
and  so  torUi.  This  is  "xeP'^^- ^^^^, 
procedure.  Provisions  m  the  bUl  Itsell 
raises  a  quesUon  as  to  lust  what  will 
happen  to  these  bcneflu  in  the  future. 
The  genUeman's  amendment,  coming 
like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  may  com- 
pletely compUcate  the  factors  as  they 
apply  to  the  benefits  and  to  the  accept- 
able procedures  which  the  servicemen 

CXDCCt 

I  say  that  there  Is  no  foundation  In 
testimony  or  in  figures  before  our  com- 
mittee to  support  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve If  it  has  the  overpowermg  value 
suggested,  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee should  hold  immediate  hearings 
and  move  It  along.  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
should  accept  it  at  Uiis  point. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
Ungulshed  genUeman  from  North  Caro- 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  should  Uke  to  an- 
swer Uie  inquiry  which  the  genUeman 
has  raised.  I  can  t«U  Uic  genUeman  very 
Simply  why  it  was  not  in  toe  blU 

I  could  not  imagine  a  Federal  employee 
being  worked  on  a  Sunday  and  not  bemg 
Riven  anything  but  equal  tone  off.  I  did 
not  know  it  untU  after  this  blU  was  re- 
ported and  toe  rule  was  adopted  and  toe 
House  went  into  recess. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  In  otoer  words,  our 
staff  had  not  done  Its  homework? 

Mr  HENDERSON  No.  The  nUlitary 
lust  began  this  operaUon  toat  was 
brought  to  mv  attention  during  toe  pe- 
riod of  recess.  To  be  exact.  It  was  on 
September  6.  last  Sunday. 

Now  wUl  toe  genUeman  answer  a  ques- 
Uon for  me,  as  to  whetoer  he  would 
adopt  toe  previous  amendment  and  say 
toat  toey  ought  to  be  paid  toe  local 
prevailing  minimum  wage?  Surely  the 
genUeman  would  not  say  toat  we  ought 
to  work  Federal  employees  on  Sunday 
and  not  give  toera  anything  but  compen- 
satory time  off . 

Does  toe  genUeman  know  of  any 
American  IndusUry  or  any  good  retailer 
anywhere  hi  America  who  says  to  his 
people,  "You  work  on  Sunday,  or  you  get 
fired  if  you  don't  work  on  Sunday,  and 

we  will  give  you  some  time  off."       

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  compliment 


the  genUeman  for  finally  sharing  wito 
toe  rest  of  us  some  IntormaUon  he  has 
Just  acquired.  I  do  wish  toe  genUeman 
would  establish  proper  Unes  of  commu- 
nicauon  wito  subcommittee  rnemben 
and  I  do  wish  toe  genUeman  had  made 
toat  a  posiUve  argument.  quoUng  his  in- 
lormaUon.  I  wish  toat  toe  staff  would 
share  its  InformaUon  and  figures  wito 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move  to 
strike  toe  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  ask 
one  quesUon.  What  is  toe  price  tag  on 
tols  amendment?  

Mr.  HENDERSON.  WiU  toe  genUeman 

yield''  »» 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  toe  genUe- 

^Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  wUl  tell  you  what 
my  price  tag  Is  on  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  Uke  to  know,  anil 
I  do  not  want  to  take  any  furtoer  tone  of 
the  House.  I  am  sure  the  genUeman  can 
give  us  the  cost  of  this  proposal. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  can  answer  toat 
by  saying  it  they  will  prevent  toe  post 
exchange  employees  from  working  on 
Sundays,  toen  it  will  not  cost  anything. 
Mr  GROSS.  Of  course,  toat  Is  not 
much  of  an  answer.  Cannot  toe  gaiae- 
man  put  any  kind  of  a  figure  on  toU?  Any 

ktod  of  a  figure.  

Mr  HENDERSON.  The  best  Intorma- 
Uon I  have  is  toere  are  now  eight  or  nine. 
This  is  a  growing  pracUce.  Just  recently 
one  in  toe  Washington  area,  I  uniler- 
Etand.  opened.  Two  in  Norto  Carolina 
opened  since  I  have  been  here. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  WUl  toe  genUeman 

yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  has  opened  up  a  Pan- 
doras  box  of  subject  matter.  I  under- 
stand toat  our  distinguished  chairman 
now  wishes  to  legislate  blue  laws.  I  am 
perfectly  agreeable  to  debating  toe  pros 
and  cons  of  blue  laws  with  him  at  some 
time,  but  that  Is  not  the  argument  here. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  WUl  the  genUe- 
man yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr  HENDERSON.  Let  me  make  my 
posiUon  clear— this  bill  does  not  say  toat 
you  do  not  work  toem  on  Sundays,  but 
it  says  that  if  you  do.  you  provide  what 
toey  should  be  paid. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  genUeman  from 
Nortli  CaroUna  is  well  aware  toat  offi- 
cers clubs  and  noncommissioned  officers 
clubs  have  been  operated  for  years  and 
years.  This  is  not  something  new. 

Did  toe  genUeman  make  an  effort  to 
find  out  what  It  would  cost? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  toe  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  toat  Is  a  service  to 
the  employees.  This  amendment  would 
exund  itself  to  the  employees  toat  are 
required  to  work  in  the  major  exchanges 
for  toese  profitmaking  organizations. 

Again  I  remind  the  genUeman  it  does 

not  come  out  of  toe  taxpayers'  pockets 

but  only  out  of  toe  profits  of  toe  post 

exchanges. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  toe  genUetnan 

^' Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yteW  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  DERWDJSKI.  I  merely  wish  to 

obsen  e  that  the  gentleman  is  such  a  per- 
ceptive student  of  this  entire  program. 
I  know  he  realizes  when  these  profits  that 
are  being  so  vigorously  attacked  disap- 
pear, the  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents will  have  to  dig  into  their  pockets  to 
make  up  the  difference.  So  we  will  have 
to  be  careful  that  this  does  not  become 
a  two-edged  sword. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  B»*sco)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  32. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  highly 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HETOEiisoN) .  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  believe  all 
of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  well 
realizes  the  Impact  this  legislation  will 
have  on  my  congressional  district.  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  comments  that 
were  made  concerning  the  PXs  and 
base  exchanges  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  have  in  my  congressional 
district  Port  Bragg.  Pope  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Sunny  Point  Ocean  Terminal 
Ammunition  Depot. 

Incidentally,  the  largest  PX  in  the 
continental  United  States,  on  the  basis 
of  annual  dollar  volume,  is  at  Port  Bragg, 
N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  In  taking 
this  time  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  a  situation  that  Is  now  taking 
place  at  the  ammunition  uploading  de- 
pot. As  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  am  sure,  knows  the  problem  in- 
volves the  men  who  are  assigned  to  the 
flreflghting  ship  crews  on  a  full-time 
basis  so  as  to  provide  fire  protection  to 
this  terminal  facility  as  well  as  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
explosives  that  move  out  of  that  ocean 
terminal,  and  are  truly  identified  as  Gov- 
ernment employees.  The  chairman  will 
recall  that  in  June  of  this  year  In  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
gentleman  I  received  his  assurances  that 
his  subcommittee  would  go  Into  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  employees  who  oper- 
ate these  flreflghting  boats  under  these 
very  hazardous  conditions.  And  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman's  comments 
on  that. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  aware  of  the  gentleman's  In- 
tense interest  in  the  l^lslatlon  before 
us.  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
hazardous  duty  of  the  flremen  serving  In 
the  ammiinltlon  loading  depot,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  as  the  gentle- 
man revealed  in  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence earlier  this  year,  and  I  am 


by  way  of  study  and  certainly  hopeful 
early  hearings  on  the  legislation  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  In- 
troduced covering  this  very  subject. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  because  on  March 
19.  of  this  year  I  Introduced  HH  16584 
in  the  House  that  would  give  these  em- 
ployees this  much  deserved  equity.  Also 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  early  April  in 
the  Senate  to  do  the  same  thing.  The 
question  was  raised  earlier  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  bill  which  was  introduced  In 
the  House  and  the  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate  would  be  germane  If  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  HR.  11809. 

And  after  consultation  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  this  matter  had  not  been 
considered,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
hearings,  I  refrained  from  taking  that 
action. 

Mr.  HENDESISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  for  one  more 
comment? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  certainly  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  bill  the  gentleman 
Introduced  here  In  the  House,  and  the 
one  In  the  Senate,  had  great  merit  to 
them,  and  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  them  and 
determme  whether  or  not  this  was  haz- 
ardous duty,  and  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  could  take  such  action  and  give 
proper  pay  for  such  duty. 

And  further,  after  the  movement  of 
the  nerve  gas.  the  entire  membership  of 
this  body,  after  studying  the  matter, 
ought  to  appreciate  that  this  is  hazard- 
ous duty,  and  is  a  day-by-day  function 
in  that  location. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
mUht  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Hzndehsoni  one  other 
question : 

Has  your  subcommittee  asked  the  DOD 
and  other  affected  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Including  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  take  any  position 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  that  I 
introduced? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  asked  for  re- 
ports. I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  the 
result  of  them  from  memory  but  I  cer- 
tainly will  provide  that  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendment      as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  tmder  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  17809)  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  tbe 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Derwlnski 
amendment  that  would  have  repealed 
the  Monroney  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment  to  the 
Committee  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pmge  afl.  strllce  out  all  of  clauM  (4),  be- 
ginning in  line  5  down  through  Une  aa,  and 
rcnumtMr  the  suooeedlng  clausea. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  DmwnreKi) 
there  were — ayes  40.  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tlie 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   IKCOMMrr 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  olTer  a 

motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr   GROSS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oaoss  moves  to  recoounit  the  bill  HJL 
17B0fl  Co  the  Conuultcee  on  Poet  Offloe  and 
ClTll  Service. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Spemker. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  231.  nays  90.  not  voting  109, 
as  follows: 

IBoIl  No.  3*7] 
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Abbitt 


very  happy  at  this  time  to  reaffirm  to  the  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1182,  he 

gentleman  that  just  as  soon  as  our  sub-  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 

committee  concludes  this  le«lslaUon  that  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commlt- 

we  will  give  very  serious  attention  both  tee  of  the  Whole. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^_^^_^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  17809,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ^      ^       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr   Horton  for.  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  for.  with  Mr.  Burle- 
aoo  of  Texas  against. 
Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Htbert  with  Ur.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bleater. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 
Mr  Frledel  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meeklll. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  KuykendalL 
Mr  Delaney  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Sir.  Skubltl.  ,    „  „ 

Mr.  Soirson  of  CaJlfornia  with  Ur.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  WhlM  with  Mr.  Each.  

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  '^'^JJ'  ^'«£?L^ 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Kr.  Bdwaraa 
ol  Alabama. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Ur.  Barvey. 
Mr  Gorman  with  ttr.  Taf  t. 

Mr  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Wold.  _     ,.       . 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr  ETlns  of  Tonneeeee  with  Mr.  landgrebe. 

Ur.  Rees  with  Mr.  Olggs. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr'  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  WatKin. 

Mr  Fountain  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr  Orlffin  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeorgta. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Ut.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Bisk  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr-  CoUler. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  OeorgU  with  Ur.  Bush. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusettt  with  Mr. 
Welcker. 

Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Jonee  of  Alabama  with  Ur.  ScBerle. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Van  DeerUn  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Oule. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr  Baring  with  Mr  Schneebell. 
Mr  Ashley  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr  Feighan  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 
Mr  Flynt  with  Mr  Roudebush. 
Mr  St  Oermaln  with  Mr  Tunney. 
Mr  Satterfleld  with  Mr  Symington. 
Ul  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hungate. 
Uri.    Hanaen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Ptaser. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


REGULATION  OP  CREDIT  CARD 
MAILINGS 

Mr  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
caU  up  House  Reiiolution  1046  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  lol- 

'°'™-  B.  Rks.  io« 

Raolvei,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  Uhls 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole   House  on  the   8tat*   of   the 
Union  for  the  conslderaOon  of  the  bUl  (HJi. 
18643)     to    amend    title    S9.   United    State* 
Code   to  regulate  the  malUng  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards,  and  for  other  purpoeei.  Alter 
general  debate,  which  ahsll  be  confined  to 
the  bUi  and  ahail  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours   to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  inem- 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  ClvU 
Service,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  oonclu- 
slon    of    the   conslderaOon   of    the   blU    for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to   the   House    with    such 
sSendments  as  may  have  been  adopted^nd 
the  previous  question  shall  be  conslderedas 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  th«»to 
to  Bnal  passage  without  '°""'?1"«  ^f^l^;; 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  u» 
^Le  of  H  Jl.  16M2.  it  shall  then  be  In  order 
inth?  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s  t^le 
the  bUl  S.  Til  and  to  move  to  strike  all  arter 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Se-iate  bUl 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provlslor^  con- 
tained in  HR.  18542  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Hawaii  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

aKXHOUim    OTTOMH    «T    MS.    UATSnVUU, 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment.         

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowi: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MAratTKaaa :  On 
pace  a.  strike  out  all  of  the  last  eenunoe. 
beginning  with  "After  the  passage  oT  in 
SS  8  aS  ending  with  the  period  In  Une  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Hawaii. 

Tne  amendment  was  agreeJ  to. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  (Mr.  Sutth  )  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1046 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  houra  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJi. 
16542  to  amend  Uie  United  SUtea  Code 
to  regulate  the  maUlng  of  unsoUclted 
credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  puipose  ol  HJl.  16M2  Is  to  minl- 
mize  the  possiblUty  of  theft  from  the 
mails  of  umoUcited  credit  cards  by  re- 
quiring that  such  maUings  be  by  regls- 

^TOe  "legislation  amends  »«  .JJ"?*!^ 
States  Code  to  provide  that  a  credit  card 
S  nonmaUable  unless  it  has  been  soUc- 
ited  is  a  replacement  for  one  previously 
issued  or  lost,  mislaid,  or  stolen,  and  is 
being  returned  to  the  addressee.  Any  un- 
soUcited  card  must  be  sent  by  reglstfired 
mail,  with  return  receipt  requested.  »ith 
delivery  restricted  to  the  addressee,  and 
the  envelope  must  show  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  and  such  noUce  as 
may  be  prescribed  by   the  Postmaste. 

° Tpeilalty  is  prescribed  for  each  viola- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Sl.OOO  maximum. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adopUon  of 
House  Resolution  1046  in  order  that  H-K. 
16542  may  be  considered. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  mas  use- 
Mr  Speaker,  m  the  taterest  of  saving 
time  I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  MATStn«G»>  has  adequately 
explained  this  bill  and  I  «t11  extend  my 
remarks  on  the  rule. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  E»tEHBO«N)  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  a  matter  which 
I  have  been  more  or  less  fassing  about 
for  the  last  year;  that  is.  the  lan«u»«e 
which  we  have  agreed  to  strike  from  the 
rule  which  says  that  after  Uie  Passage 
of  the  bill,  "it  .shaU  then  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
Uble  the  bill  S.  721  and  to  move  to  stnke 
all  after  the  enacUng  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  biU  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
prouslons  contamed  m  HJl.  16542  as 
passed  by  the  House.' 

U  Membei.-  will  read  the  secondpara- 
graph  under  claore  3.  rule  XXVm.  the 
second  paragraph  has  to  do  with  pre«- 
denU  and  they  wUl  find  that  once  this 
happens  then  the  conierees  can  put  most 
anything  in  the  bill  they  wish  to.  whether 
it  is  germane  to  anything  passed  by  the 
House  or  by  the  Senate,  and  It  wUl  come 
back  to  us.  and  it  Is  made  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
SisKi  has  sent  to  me  a  suggested  change 
in  that  rule  which  we  are  going  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  next  week 
in  connection  with  the  reorganlzaUon 
bill,  which  we  hope  wUl  confine  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  conferees  to  what  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate, 
within  those  two  outside  and  inside  lim- 
its, so  the  two  bodies  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  in  any  legislation  in  the  bill  which 
was  not  considered  by  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  ,   .    , 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  theft  from  the  malls  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards. 

The  bill  seeks  to  achieve  this  by  pro- 
viding a  new  category  of  nonmaUable 
Items.  A  credit  card  of  any  kind  is  de- 
clared to  be  nonmailable  unless  the 
card — 
Hrst  is  requested  by  the  addressee:  or 
Becond.  is  a  replacement  card  for  one 
previously  Issued  to  the  addressee;  or 
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Third  If  the  card  was  lost  or  stolen 
previously,  it  is  being  returned  to  the 
addressee  by  mail;  or  ^  ,.  , 

Fourth,  if  the  card  is  unsoUclted.  it  Is 
sent  by  registered  mall  with  delivery  re- 
stricted to  the  named  addressee  and  a 
return  receipt  is  requested  showing  to 
whom.  when,  and  where  delivered,  and  is 
sent  in  an  envelope  bearing  on  its  face 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
along  with  such  notice  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  prescribe. 

For  each  violation  of  these  provisions, 
a  sender  is  Uable  for  a  fine  of  $1,000. 

As  our  society  comes  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  credit  cards,  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited cards  has  become  normal  busi- 
ness procedure  for  many  business  firms 
and  banks.  Los.ses  mevitably  result  from 
•such  mdlscriminate  maUin?  policies,  and 
the  cost  of  these  losses  are  lust  as  in- 
evitably passed  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Esti- 
mates of  such  losses  annually  range  from 
$50  to  S150  million. 

AdditionaUy.  persons  receiving  un- 
solicited credit  cards  are  often  those 
persons  who  are  not  wise  and  prudent 
purchasers.  Such  a  temptaUon  should 
not  be  Indiscriminately  placed  in  then- 
hands.  .  ., 

The  bill  seeks  to  reduce  tliese  problems 
significantly  by  requiring  that  credit 
cord';  be  sent  by  registered  mail.  This  will 
reduce  the  posslbUity  of  theft  because 
such  mail  is  sent  in  locked  mailbags.  By 
requirine  a  named  addressee  and  ft  re- 
turn receipt,  the  chances  of  theft  will  be 
likewise  reduced.  The  cost  of  this  type 
of  procedure  wiU  help  Insure  that  only 
credit-worthy  persons  wlU  receive  such 
cards  through  the  mails. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  require  a  noUcc  on  the 
envelope  of  such  mailings  to  show  that 
an  unsolicited  credit  card  is  contained 
therein. 

The  Post  Office  Department  supports 
the  legislation,  pointUig  out  tliat  the  cost 
of  mailing  by  registered  mail — $1.36 — 
may  very  well  stop  such  mailings  com- 

Ple'*'5'-  .  t    »  ..      1 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Svstem  opposes  the  bill.  It  does 
not  believe  the  current  situation  requires 
such  strict  limitations  on  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  It  points  out 
that  many  banks  would  be  seriously 
handicapped  In  expanding  Uielr  credit 
card  programs,  thus  giving  banks  al- 
ready m  the  field  protected  advantage. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Illinois    'Mr.    Erlek- 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  for  offering  the  amendment 
which  I  intended  to  offer  If  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  themselves  did 
not. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith  I  I  believe  has  quite  thoroughly 
described  the  effect  of  the  language 
which  has  been  stricken  from  the  rule. 
If  this  language  had  been  left  In  the  rule 
and  the  Senate  bill  were  then  amended 
by    substituting    the    language    of    the 


House  bill  and  sent  to  conference,  under 
the  rtilea  and  under  the  precedents,  the 
conference  committee  would  have  been 
free  to  put  In  this  bill  almost  anything 
that  would  have  been  germane  and  that 
could  have  been  offered  In  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  It  would  not  have 
been  at  ai'  limited  to  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  or  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  beUeve  most  of  us  have  felt  that  the 
conference  committee  had  these  re- 
straints, that  the  conference  committee 
could  not  write  new  legislation  In  the 
conference.  But  in  the  past  several  years 
there  have  been  too  many  Instances  In 
which  altogether  new  legislation  was 
written  by  the  conference  committee, 
and  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  had 
onlv  two  alternatives— to  accept  the  new 
legislation  as  written  by  the  conference 
committee  or  to  reject  the  conference 
report  and  send  the  whole  matter  back 
to  conference. 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  precedent  of  the 
House  now.  so  tliat  we  will  not  include 
this  sort  of  language  in  the  rules  sent  by 
the  Rules  Committee  to  the  House  for 
the  consideration  of  bills  in  the  future. 
Or  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  tile  rules  of  the  House 
them-selves  may  be  amended  in  the  re- 
organizaUon  bill  to  see  that  the  kinds  of 
restraints  we  all  understand  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  conference  committee 
will  be  imposed  in  the  future  to  protect 
us  in  our  legislative  function. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH.R.  165421  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  credit  cards,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Dt  TBE  COMMrmB  OF  THT  WHOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  16542  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 


m  TUB  coMMrrrn:  or  tiue  whole 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlcmBn  from  New  York  (Mr.  DnLSD) . 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCunu), 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  16542.  a  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

I  believe  that  a  vote  In  support  of  this 
bill  Is  a  vote  in  support  of  the  American 
consumer. 

The  security  requirements  In  this  bill 


wlU  protect  the  American  public  from 
large  scale  theft  of  unsolicited  credit 
fArA  mftUings. 

Further,  these  security  requirementa 
wUl,  in  turn,  reduce  the  number  of  such 
Sailings.  At  the  same  time,  th^  blfl  wiU 
not  mterfere  In  any  way  with  normal 
provision,  renewal,  and  replacement  of 
credit  cards  requested  by  individualB  or 

companies.  _„„«»«» 
Thte  legislation  from  nw  commitMe 
received  unanimous  support  >»»'' m  the 
full  committee  and  In  the  Postal  O^ra- 
tions  subcommittee.  It  is  tadeed  biparti- 
san legislation.  --,h, 

UnsoUclted  and  unwanted  credit  carcls 
have  been  sent  through  the  mails  to  mil- 
lions of  .Americans. 

in  the  too  many  cases  where  th»e  im- 
solicited  credit  cards  have  be*"  »»  «"^ 
the  maU  patron  did  not  learn  of  h^  loss 
until  he  received  a  bill  from  the  credit 
card  company  perhaps  a  month  to  6 
weeks  later.  „, 

One  victim  from  my  State  was  a96- 
year-old  widow.  Uving  on  social  secn- 
rt^  who  received  a  hill  from  a  credit 
card  company  for  several  thousand  dol- 
ors. She  had  asked  for  "<>«"'""*  wl'h 
the  company-it  was  established  by  an 
unsolicited    credit    card    in    her    name 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  maUs. 
The  pending  bUl  wffl  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  such  thefts  by  providing:  First, 
credit  cards  are  classed  as  >m»flllable 
matter  unless  they  are  requested  sp«m- 
callv  by  the  receiving  party  or  Involve  re- 
newals or  proper  replacemenU:  second^ 
unsolicited  credit  card  maUmgs  can  be 
sent  onlv  by  restricted  delivery  to  the  ad- 
dress«.The Postal  Service  «-ill  prescribe 
regulations  to  insure  personal  delivery^ 
plus  proof  of  when,  where,  and  to  whom 
The  card-carrying  envelope  Is  deUvered^ 
and.  third,  any  additional  costs  resftmg 
froi^  the  nondeliven?  of  the  ""f  "^^jj 
mailing  and  its  return  to  the  mailer  must 

be  borne  by  the  mailer.  

There  Is  one  addlUonal  requirement. 
This  directs  that  a  notice  be  Prated  on 
the  face  of  the  envelope  «Pl»'."'hg  "-X 
the  maUing  contains  an  unsolicited  crem 
card  and  that  the  addressee  may  refuse 
to  accept  the  mailing. 

Under  present  conditions,  unsolicited 
credit  card  maUings  can  be— and  often 
are— disKuished  in  order  to  gam  accept- 
af^tSThe  home.  While  the  propped 
careful  security  delivery  system  will  gi^e 
^miS^  protection  to  these  maihngs 
S^amineed  to  guard  against  disguised 

*"TOe'w(4.1  cost  of  each  mailing  of  un- 
soUciUd  credit  cards  under  preserit  rates 
and  procedures  would  be  at  'fast  $1.71. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  forecast 
the  cost  to  be  set  by  the  new  Postal 

^A^lor  violaUons.  the  bill  provides 
criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each 

■"/if"^  be  apparent  to  the  Members 
in  referring  to  the  bai  and  report  ^ 
bill  was  reported  from  our  committee  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  which  the  President  signed  into 

^'^"Ss^nm' «  reported,  appue,  to 
the  current  version  of  tiUe  39  of  the 
CXVI 11146— Part  as 


United  States  Code,  which  wUJ.'^.'^ 
Dlaced  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 
Therefore,  we  have  redrafted  the  pend- 
ing bill  on  a  technical  basis  to  conform 
to  the  new  UUe  39  which  wUl  coine  mto 
effect  next  year,  at  least  by  August  12^ 

There  are  no  changes  m  subsunce. 
only  the  technical  changes  needed  to 
conform  to  the  new  law. 

When  the  general  debate  is  <»n=luded 
and  we  proceed  under  the  5-rnlnute  rule, 
the  genUeman  from  Pehnsylvania  (Mr 
Ntx)  vi-ni  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
nature  of  a  subsUtute.  I  "^ge  support  of 
the  amendment  which  conforms  fully 
with  the  original  intent  of  our  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  ohaUmui 
of  the  Subcomniittee  on  Postal  OP"*- 
Uons,  the  genUeman  from  P^f^y'"^/ 
.Mr.  Nix>.  for  sponsoring  this  leg^a- 
tlon  and  the  members  of  our  comi^ttee 
for  their  support.  I  particulariy  comiMnd 
tSe^mleniin  from  New  York  (Mr.  HiK- 
S;,  a  member  of  our  full  committ^. 
for  his  special  concern  and  leadership  m 

"^,^'toe  House  to  support  this  needed 

'•'?ji''"chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  genOeman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pstmami.  .    _  ,„ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  »*•■  chairman  I  amto 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  16542.  and 
1  commend  the  chairman  of  the  full 
conunittee.  the  genUeman  from  New 
YoT(Mr.  DULSKI)  and  toe  chairman  0^ 
Jhe  subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix),  for  brmging 
uSTe^latlon  to  the  floor.  1^°^^^ 
ihe  author  of  the  bUl.  my  colleague  (Mr 
Hanutv)  who  also  serves  as  a  very  able 
™m^r  orthe  Banking  and  Currency 

"^"■nl^J^tJ-e  a  number  of  problem  areas 
Uiat  arise  in  connection  with  the  use 
S>d  distribution  of  credit  cards.  But 
MThape  the  most  important  question 
toinSds  to  be  explored  te  the  relta.ce 
upon  unsolicited  credit  card  mailings  a 
ScUc  which  is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ins  rcitc 

in  1967.  I  introduced  legislatl<m  to 
curb  the  unsolicited  distribution  of  ba^ 
credit  cards.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
?eg^aUon  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  November  of  that 
year  Unfortunately,  we  were  uiiable  to 
?Se  action  on  the  legislation  becai^e 
the  three  bank  regulatory  agencies— the 
FedereOReserve  System,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  currency,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation— aU  op- 
^^  the  legislation,  fven  though  »flss 
Betty  Fumess.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Resident  for  Consumer  Affairs,  strongly 
supported  toe  legislation  and  said  the 
bm^would  make  a  major  coiitnbution 
to  a  secure  consumer  marketplace. 

The  bank  regulatory  agencies.  ^- 
though  admitting  toat  toere  were  prt*- 
iWwlto  bank  credit  cards,  did  not  feel 
that  toe  problems  were  significant 
enough  to  cill  for  legislation.  More  than 
nSr^  have  passed  stoce  that  lnlO«^ 
hearing  on  credit  cards,  and  toe  prob- 
lems and  abuses  of  credit  cards  have  con- 
uS^ed  to  mVunt.  Recently,  toe  Pedeisl 
^^  Commission   held  hearings   on 
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credit  cards  because  it  too  was  concerned 
about  toe  problems  toat  have  arisen  with 
toe  plastic  debt  package.  However    the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  nave 
jurisdiction  over  toe  banking  Industry 
and  several  otoer  industries  such  as  the 
airlines.  Since  toat  hearing,  a  r^r»eft- 
aUve  of  President  Nixon's  admlnistraUiin 
has  suggested  that  aU  credit  cards  should 
be  regulated  and  I  strongly  endorse  sudi 
a  proposal  No  sooner  had  toe  Nixon  ad- 
ministration proposal  been  made  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  made  it  clear 
toat  it  would  not  go  along  with  any  pro- 
posals toat  in  any  way  would  regulate 
bank  credit  cards.  In  a  speech  before  toe 
SeatUe    aearinghouse    Association    on 
September  23  of  last  year.  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Governor  Andrew  Brunmer 
said 


Purthermorc  thtre  appesrs  to  be  no  «Jl- 
son  to  cbsnge  the  Boardt  position  tJiat  tM 
System  has  adequate  superrteory  po»«  gov- 
erning the  development  of  bank  cn«"t  "^ 
programs  and  does  not  see  any  necessity  lor 
speilal  leglEUtlon  to  limit  or  control  bank 
credit  cards. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  tmusual  for  toe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  operate  on  a 
course  different  from  that  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power  and.  on«  again,  we 
are  seeing  why  toe  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  major  deter- 
rent to  an  effective  government. 

CONStMTRS  WAKI  «EOm.*T10N— BANK*  DO   HOT 

We  know  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  wants  no  change  In  toe  present 
handling  of  credit  cards.  But  toe  Federal 
Reserve  System,  It  must  be  remembered, 
speaks  only  for  toe  bankers,  mostly  big 
bankers.  Since  I  mtroduced  legislation  to 
regulate  bank  credit  cards.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  consumers 
supporting  the  legislation.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  single  letter  from  a  consumer 
group  or  an  individual  consumer  oppos- 
Sg  the  legL^laUon.  In  fact,  virtually 
every  consumer  group  toat  I  can  thmk  of 
favors  Federal  credit  card  legislation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  also  does 
not  believe  toat  credit  cards  are  respon- 
sible for  financial  dilBculties  such  as  the 
marked  increase  in  personal  baiUcrupt- 
cles.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  tous 
in  sharp  disagreement  with  Roya^  Jack- 
son Chief  of  toe  Bankruptey  ^vision. 
IdminLstratlon  Office  of  toe  VS.  Courts. 
Testifying  before  a  credit  card  hi»ring  in 
toe  otoer  body.  Mr.  Jackson  said  toat  » 
prohibition  against  sending  unsolicited 
credit  cards  would  reduce  toe  rate  of 
consumer  bankrupteies. 

Mr  Jackson  sUll  beUeves  toat  there  Is 
a  direct  conflation  between  heavy  credit 
card  use  and  personal  bankruptcies.  He 
added  toat  bankruptey  '*fe'-««s^a">",t 
toe  country  are  more  concerned  about 
toe  problem  now  because  of  toe  con- 
tinued increase  in  personal  ba^Pt- 
cies  He  added  toat  toe  problem  wUl  not 
be  solved  unUl  leglslatioii  or  r«:u^UOT 
controlling    toe    distribution   of    credit 

cards  is  enacted.  

aioisnaro  kadl  co»i»  woctj  WW  m 

psoBmnvc 
I  am  impressed  by  Mr.  Jackson's  sUte- 
ment  and  I  feel  that  the  Arst  step  toward 
correcting  toe  problem  would  be  toe  en- 
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octment  of  Congressinan  HAm-rrs  bUl. 
According  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  some 
banks  have  adopted  the  policy  of  sending 
credit  cards  via  registered  mall— a  pro- 
cedure which  would  be  required  under 
the  Hanley  bill.  The  main  objection  to 
the  use  of  registered  mail  appears  to  be 
the  cost.  According  to  Oovcmor  Brim- 
mer, one  bank  is  reported  to  have  spent 
an  average  of  80  cents  per  mailing  to 
distribute  its  cards  by  registered  mall. 
Perhaps    the    Federal    Reserve    System 
feels  that  an  expenditure  of  80  cents  per 
card  is  prohibitive  but  actually  It  Is  a 
very  small  expenditure  when  compared 
against  the  profit  potential  of  the  card. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  July  1969. 
there   was   J1.7   billion   outstanding   In 
bank  credit  card  plans.  And  during  the 
penod  from   January   to  July   of    1969. 
there  was  an  average  of  S1.4  billion  out- 
standing during  any  given  30-day  iwriod. 
The  banks  charge  the  credit  card  holder 
IVi  percent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance or  a  total  of  18  percent  a  year  an- 
nual Interest  charge.  Not  only  do  the 
banks  collect  from  the  purchaser  but  the 
bank  acts  as  a  double  tollgate  operator 
and  also  collects  from  the  merchant  in 
the  form  of  a  discount  which  ranges  as 
high  as  7  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 
Thus,  if  a  merchant  sells  a  tlOO  item  to 
a  customer  who  uses  a  bank  credit  card 
to  pay  for  the  item,  the  bank  wUI  reim- 
burse the  merchant  for  only  »93,  keeping 
the  $7  as  Its  discount  fee. 

The  bank  is  collecting  18  percent  from 
the  consumer  and  7  percent  from  the 
merchant  or  a  total  of  25  percent  In  the 
form  of  Interest  or  discounts.  The  25  per- 
cent collected  on  J1.4  billion,  the  average 
monthly  balance  during  1969.  comes  to 
$350  million.  It  would  appeeu-  to  me  that 
with  this  kind  of  profit  picture,  the 
banks,  or  for  that  matter  any  credit  card 
distributor,  could  easily  absorb  the  coet 
of  processing  credit  card  dlatiibutlon 
through  registered  mall. 

rsDCBAi.  Bx^sn  cmmciBM  is  eo  much 

SLUXSXTZNO 

The  other  objection  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  against  using  registered  mall 
for  distribution  purposes  is  one  of  the 
most  ludlcroiis  that  can  be  imagined. 
This  is  what  Governor  Brimmer  had  to 
say  about  the  distribution  of  credit  cards 
through  registered  mail: 

since  reg^wred  mall  must  be  accepted  by  a 
respoojlble  persoa  kt  the  uldreai  Indicated. 
Ln  m&Dy  auei  thl3  me&ns  that  tbe  potential 
card  holder  muse  make  a  special  effort  to  pick 
up  the  letter  at  his  post  office.  Not  Inlre- 
quently  this  means  taking  time  off  from  work 
(many  times  without  pay).  Incurring  trans- 
portation costs  and  other  Inconveniencee. 
Oonaequently.  the  actual  cost  to  potential 
caid  holders  may  be  substantially  greatef 
than  that  borne  by  tbe  sending  bank. 

If  this  body  accepts  Governor  Brim- 
mer's premise,  it  should  Immediately 
take  action  to  do  away  with  all  registered 
mall  since  it  is  Governor  Brimmer's  con- 
tention that  registered  mall  works  a 
great  hard.shlp  on  the  recipient  and  may 
be  even  a  major  factor  in  lost  man-hours 
in  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  work  our  way 
through  the  smokescreen  being  laid 
down  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
take  action  on  the  credit  card  problem. 


Day  by  day.  the  use  and  abuse  of  credit 
cards  increases. 

On  September  30. 1967,  there  were  only 
197  banks  with  credit  card  plans  and 
the  total  outstanding  in  this  area 
amounted  to  only  $633  million.  But  on 
June  30  of  last  year,  699  banks  had 
established  plans  and  the  amount  of 
credit  outsunding  has  more  than  dou- 
bled to  $17  billion.  We  cannot  hope  to 
control  spending  as  long  as  credit  card 
regulation  Is  lacking.  Nor  can  we  have 
an  effective  bank  supervi.'sion  and  regu- 
lation without  adequate  safeguards.  We 
are  In  one  of  the  most  Inflationary  pe- 
riods In  our  history  and  spending  at  all 
levels  must  be  reduced  If  we  are  to  find 
an  end  to  Inflation.  But  we  will  never 
solve  that  problem  If  credit  card  opera- 
tions, particularly  banks,  encourage 
widespread,  unlimited  credit  card  ex- 
penditures. 

Congressman  Bamley  has  said  that 
"credit  card  convenience  has  become  a 
credit  card  menace."  And  he  has  aptly 
described  the  situation.  The  banks  are 
not  offering  a  convenience — they  are 
selling  debt  and  they  are  packaging  debt 
in  a  highly  attractive  form  that  not  only 
has  helped  the  banking  Industry  to  col- 
lect record  profits  but  to  drive  personal 
bankruptcies  to  an  all-time  high. 

Virtually  every  letter  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  consumers  complaining 
about  unsolicited  credit  cards  wanted  to 
know  why  there  was  no  legislation  to 
curb  this  Invasion  of  privacy.  Today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  body  has  an  opportunity 
to  answer  those  letters,  and  I  hope  very 
shortly  that  I  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
people  who  have  written  me  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  taken  ac- 
tion to  help  those  people  who  have  come 
to  Congress  seeking  our  assistance. 

Mr.  DDUBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Nrx) . 

Mr.  NDC.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  16542, 
a  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards  by  requiring  that 
such  mailings  be  by  secured  mail  to  the 
addressee  only,  return  receipt  requested, 
was  supported  unanimously  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  and  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

At  the  conclusion  of  general  debate. 
I  will  offer  a  perfecting  substituU 
amendment  which  will  conform  this  bill 
to  Public  Law  91-375,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  mid-August 
1970.  HJl  16542  was  ordered  reported  to 
the  House  on  March  26.  1970.  The  postal 
reorganization  bill  was  enacted  in  mid- 
August  and  it  is  necessary  to  redesignate 
the  paragraph  and  section  of  this  bill, 
and  to  fit  H.R.  16542  into  the  new  title 
39,  U.3.  Code  which  will  result  from  the 
enactment  of  postal  reform. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions held  4  days  of  hearings,  heard  23 
witnesses,  including  12  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  also  received  17  communica- 
tions from  prominent  State  officials  as 
well  as  seven  statements  which  were  en- 
tered In  the  record.  One  of  our  witnesses. 
Attorney  General  1/Ouis  Lefkowltz,  of 
New  York,  successfully  sponsored  In  the 


New  York  State  Legislature  a  blU  signed 
In  May  by  Governor  Rockefeller  which 
makes  the  distribution  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  a  crime. 

At  least  13  SUtes  have  statutes  regu- 
lating or  eliminating  the  use  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards.  These  States  are 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin. Ohio,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Alaska,  and  New  Mexico.  Basically  the 
States  approach  the  problem  by  limiting 
the  llabUity  of  credit  card  holders. 

During  November  of  1969  the  New 
England  Bankcard  Association  mailed  2 
million  unsolicited  credit  cards.  This  type 
of  mailing  has  resulted  in  children, 
bankrupts,  and  other  irresponslbles  re- 
ceiving credit  cards.  Indeed,  it  has  done 
more  than  that.  It  has  resulted  In  creat- 
ing an  entire  new  industry  for  organized 
crime. 

Stolen  credit  cards  can  be  sold  by 
thieves  on  the  black  market  for  $60  to 
$500.  These  cards  are  then  used  to  run 
up  huge  bills  and  a  stolen  uniwlicited 
credit  card  gives  comparative  safety  to 
the  thief  because  the  mall  patron  in 
whose  name  the  card  is  drawn  does  not 
know  what  has  been  done  until  a  month 
bo  6  weeks  later  when  the  credit  card 
issuer  sends  him  his  first  bill 

Every  year  $150  to  $200  mllUon  In 
fraud  losses  are  accumulated  through  the 
use  of  stolen  credit  cards.  The  greatest 
source  of  stolen  credit  cards  is  the  mass 
mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and 
the  theft  of  such  credit  cards  directly 
from  the  Postal  Service  or  from  home 
mailboxes. 

The  yearly  loss  of  $150  to  $200  million 
through  the  fraudulent  use  of  stolen 
credit  cards  is  the  fault  of  the  companies 
Involved  because  it  is  Impossible  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  the  mailer  from  theft 
when  mailings  are  made  by  the  millions. 
As  stated  above,  a  great  source  of 
theft  is  that  from  Individual  mailboxes 
and  since  entire  areas  are  blanketed  with 
these  unsolicited  credit  cards  mailings  a 
thief  merely  has  to  go  from  mailbox  to 
mailbox  In  order  to  accumulate  a  large 
supply  of  these  unsolicited  credit  cards 
which  can  be  sold  for  the  fli«t  time  at 
$50  to  $100  each.  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  a 
mere  26  stolen  unsolicited  credit  cards 
were  used  to  run  up  $200,000  in  fraud- 
ulent sales.  Two  brothers  In  Chicago  used 
stolen  credit  cards  to  build  up  a  $500,000 
profit. 

Credit  card  companies  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  these  losses 
because  they  charge  cardholders  18  per- 
cent interest  a  year  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. In  order  to  delay  payment  they 
send  out  confusing  bills  which  list  the 
true  total  In  one  comer  of  the  bill  and 
then  list  a  comparatively  small  amoimt 
as  the  amount  due. 

Merchants  are  pressured  into  joining 
credit  card  plans  because  they  know  that 
mass  mailings  have  gone  to  practically 
every  household  in  their  neighborhood. 
This  18-percent  interest  charge  to  the 
cardholder  and  the  7-percent  discount 
charge  to  the  merchant  results  in  a  25- 
percent  Increase  in  prices.  This  la  true 
because  credit  card  plans  are  not  exclu- 
sive, they  are  sold  to  every  merchant  In 
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an  area  so  that  no  one  merchant  can 
gain  any  advantage  by  a  higher  volume 
of  business.  He  can  only  raise  his  prices 
to  gain  his  discount  back,  and  the  great 
ma«  of  people  who  fall  into  the  OTdlt 
card  habit  must  rely  on  credit  cards  to 
order  to  make  purchases,  because  th^ 
extra  Income  has  been  siphoned  off  into 
Interest  charges.  The  average  American 
family  accordmg  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal pays  23  percent  of  its  income  after 
taxes  In  Interest  charges  which  is  equal 
to  the  tax  paymenU  to  all  governments 
by  the  average  American  family. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  Jnflapop 
today  U  the  credit  card  Industry.  Their 
greed  Is  such  that  almost  every  bank- 
ruptcy referee  In  the  country  reported 
in  a  recent  survey  that  bankrupts  going 
through  bankruptcy  and  almost  every 
bankrupt  had  gotten  into  trouble  with 
credit  cards. 

A  S-year-old  boy  in  Tampa,  Pla.,  re- 
ceived two  credit  cards,  either  one  of 
which  entlUed  him  to  travel  around  the 
worid.  A  9-year-old  boy  »«  Massachir- 
setts  received  a  credit  card  which  entitled 
him  to  open  credit  of  $300.  Strikers  in 
a  New  York  State  city  received  two  credit 
cards  In  their  homes  around  Christmas 
time  after  they  had  been  out  on  strike 
for  2  months.  Among  the  many  tragic 
examples  encountered  was  the  theft  of 
an  unsolicited  credit  card  by  an  alcoholic 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  son^ 
He  bankrupted  his  son's  f  amUy  and  went 
to  an  hisane  asylum  as  the  result  of  the 
use  of  the  unsolicited  credit  card  and  his 
son  had  no  idea  what  had  happened  un- 
til he  was  faced  with  huge  bills  a  month 
or  more  later. 


the  mailing  contains  an  unsoUdted 
credit  card,  which  may  be  refused  by  the 
addressee.  This  notice  is  necessary  so 
that  the  maU  patron  will  not  unwittingly 
accept  the  mailing  and  the  noUce  does 
not  detract  from  the  safety  of  the  mail- 
ing because  the  unsolicited  credit  card 
mailing  will  be  signed  for  upon  entry  into 
the  postal  system,  proceed  through  the 
system  In  locked  maU  bags,  and  be  per- 
sonally deUvered  to  the  addressee  in 
order  to  avoid  theft  from  the  mailbox. 

A  penalty  Is  provided  for  by  amending 
chapter  83  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  Immediately  after  section  1734 
a  new  section  17341  ai .  This  section  pro- 
vides lor  a  criminal  sanction  which  con- 
sists of  criminal  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  mailing  in  violation  of  the  legisla- 
tion Criminal  fines  are  provided  for  since 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  prove  personal  re- 
sponsibility In  h  corporate  structure  and 
Jail  sentences  become  very  difficult  to 
Impose.  ,  ., 

The  effective  date  of  this  legislation  Is 
set  out  In  section  3,  page  3,  line  22,  the 
effective   date   of    the    legislation   is   6 
months  after  enactment. 
Nxcxssrrr 


ANA1.TSI9  or   H.«.    165SS 

HJl  18542  amends  section  40O1  of 
title  39,  US.  Code,  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  at  the  end  of  that  section, 
which  makes  all  credit  cards  nonmaU- 
able  unless  they  have  been  applied  for  or 
are  replacement  credit  cards.  A  commit- 
tee amendment  will  broaden  this  excep- 
tion to  include  renewal  or  subsUtute 
credit  cards  which  are  Issued  when  a 
company  merges. 

This  leaves,  then,  unsolicited  credit 
cards  as  being  nonmailable  unless  they 

First,  forwarded  by  registered  mail; 

Second,  with  delivery  restricted  to  ad- 
dressee only;  ,   . 

Third,  with  return  receipt  requested. 

Fourth,  showing  to  whom,  when,  and 
where  delivered; 

Fifth  only  upon  agreement  by  the  Is- 
suer of  the  card  or  other  sender  to  pay 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  an  addi- 
tional charge  fixed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  cover  the  cost  of  return  to 
the  Issuer  or  other  sender  if  not  de- 
livered. 

According  to  Post  Office  Department 
Notice  59.  Issued  July  14,  1969,  registered 
mall  service  cost  80  cents,  restricted  de- 
livery costs  an  additional  50  cents  and 
the  return  receipt  showing  to  whom, 
when,  and  addressee  where  deUvered 
costs  35  cents  for  a  total  additional  cost 
per  mailing  of  $1.65. 

In  addition,  the  mailer  must  indicate 
on  the  envelope  or  cover  subject  to  the 
Poetmaster  General's  order,  notice  that 


This  legislaUon  Is  necessary  because 
the  key  to  the  unsolicited  credit  card 
business  Is  the  mass  mailing  of  the  cards. 
It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  efficacy 
of  State  statutes  by  controlling  the  mail- 
ing of  the  cards  which  are  in  violation 
of  SUte  statutes. 

It  is  necessary  to  protect  mall  patrons 
against  the  theft  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  from  the  patron's  own  mailbox  or 
the  postal  sN-stem.  since  the  credit  rating 
of  the  individual  is  more  important  to 
him  than  paj-ing  a  bill  which  he  does  not 
In  fact  owe.  If  an  individual  refuses  to 
pay  even  an  unjust  debt,  a  negative  entry 
in  credit  bureau  files  may  destroy  his 
credit  rating,  prevent  the  purchase  of 
housing  or  transportation,  and  may  even 
lead  to  the  loss  of  an  individuals  job. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  mall  service.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  HJl.  16542. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  quesUon? 

Mr.  NEC.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind — and  I  am  sure 
there  is  none  In  the  minds  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House— that  the  American 
people  are  deeply  concerned  over  what 
they  regard  as  threats  to  their  individual 
economic  weU-belng  by  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  Our  mail  atteste 
to  that  fear.  Enough  individual  consum- 
ers have  been  biUed  for  merchandise  they 
did  not  buy,  on  credit  card  accounts  they 
did  not  use,  to  convince  them  that  the 
practice  of  mailing  unsolicited  credit 
cards  is  wrong  and  should  be  stopped. 
The  theft  rate  is  high.  Even  more  worri- 
some is  the  fact  that  once  a  card  is  mailed 
out^whether  or  not  it  is  ever  used  by 
the  recipient  or  by  anyone  else,  and  even 
if  tlw  card  itself  is  destroyed— an  ac- 
coimt  has  been  opene<<  In  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  card  was  sent.  This 
account  bears  a  computerized  number. 
And  computers  make  mistakes.  And  con- 


sumers are  experiencing  many  hardships 
by  erroneous  information  in  credit  bu- 
reau files  about  debts  they  did  not  con- 
tract for  and  do  not  owe.  ^    ^  . 

So  an  unsoUcited  credit  card  which  has 
been  received  in  the  mall,  cut  into  pieces 
and  made  useless  and  never  used,  can 
nevertheless  become  the  vehicle  for  a 
subsequent  billing  from  the  credit  card 
company  for  merchandise  bought  by 
someone  else  under  a  completely  differ- 
ent account  number.  Evidence  of  thla 
type  of  billing  error  mvolving  credit  card 
account  numbers  which  were  never  used 
by  anyone  Is  documented  In  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion at  12  different  parts  of  the  hearing 
record,  according  to  the  FTC's  report  of 
Its  study  which  led  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
trade  regulation  order  prohibittag  the 
maUing  of  unsolicited  credit  caids.  Fur- 
thermore, the  theft  of  unsoUcited  cards 
has  made  thousands  of  consumers  the 
object  of  abusive  coUectlon  efforts  they 
bitterly  resent. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  which  would  customar- 
ily have  jurisdiction  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  over 
legislation  deaUng  with  credit  cards,  I 
am,  of  course,  intensely  Interested  In  this 
whole  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations  whether  he  feels  that  HJl. 
16542  if  enacted  in  this  form,  would 
supersede  and,  in  effect,  repeal  the  trade 
regulation  rule  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  went  into  effect  May 
18  prohibiting  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards?  HJl.  16542  permits  such 
mailings  if  sent  by  registered  mall  with 
a  notification  on  the  envelope  that  It 
contains  a  credit  card  which  can  be  re- 
fused by  the  person  to  whom  it  Is  ad- 
dressed. The  FTC  trade  regulaUon  rule 
does  not  permit  that.  I  have  obtained 
from  the  FTC  a  letter  which  indicates 
that  H.R.  16542.  by  permitting  the  maU- 
ing of  unsolicited  credit  cards  by  regis- 
tered mail,  would  have  a  "preemptive 
effect"  on  the  FPC  rule,  and,  in  effect,  re- 
peal it. 

My  letter  to  Commission  Chairman 
MUes  W.  Kirkpatrick  and  Acting  Com- 
mission Chairman  Everette  Maclntyre's 
reply  read  as  follows: 

Botrai  or  SMmanrtTma.  Bvt- 

COMIOTTXE  OW  COK5UM««  At- 
TUMM  OF  TH«  COMMITtXa  OK 
BaNKIHC    AMD    CtraaiKCT, 

;yaj'Hnj!on,  DC.  Austat  IS.  1970 
Hon.  Mnja  W-  KiaxPATmJcit. 
Chairman.  Fedrral  Trade  CommiMMion. 
WathingtOH.  DC. 

DEAS  CHAimsAAN  Knuo-«T»icK :  It  seenM  only 
yesterday  that  I  was  wrlUng  to  Mr.  Caspv 
W  Weinberger  congratulating  him  on  his 
assumption  of  the  chalrmansJUp  ol  the  Oom- 
miasion  and  oOenng  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  ui  the  work  ol  the  Commission, 
particularly  on  consumer  issues  and  speciH- 
call?  on  the  PTCs  actnitlee  m  connection 
with  enforcement  ot  the  Pedcral  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  Mr.  Weinberger  Impressed  all  c^ 
us  on  this  Subcommittee  when  he  testmea 
before  us  In  behalf  of  HJl.  16340.  the  PSlr 
Credit  Boporttng  blU  on  which  we  are  now 
torklng.  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  hun  leave 
the  FTC  after  such  a  promising  start  I  now 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
best  wuhes  to  you  in  undertaking  what  you 
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cMt»uily  have  hwJ  full  opportunity  to  <U»- 
coMr  15  «  mMt  difficult  isslgoment  Id  gov- 
emmeut.  and  also  a  most  vital  one. 

I  hope  tou  wlU  leel  free  to  contact  me  at 
anj-  time  "on  problems  you  encounter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  thU  Subcommltl«.  such 
aa  on  Truth  In  Lending,  or  on  any  other 
maiTer  you  feel  I  would  be  Interested  as  a 
consumer-oriented  Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  enptesslng  my  congratula- 
tions on  your  conflrmallon  by  the  Senate 
yesterday.  I  would  Uke  to  use  this  means 
to  aat  for  some  gtildance  on  some  questions 
which  would  have  occurred  to  me  concern- 
ing a  bill  scheduled  for  House  consideration 
after  the  present  recess  It  Is  H.R  18543, 
auihormng  the  distribution  by  registered 
maU  only  of  unsolicited  cards. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  whether  this 
b.U  as  rep.Jrt»d  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  once  and  Civil  Service,  last  March 
nrlor  to  the  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission prohibiting  the  distribution  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards,  in  effect  repeals  the 
FTC  rule.  It  IS  my  feeling  that  It  would  do 
BO  but  I  would  Ulte  the  Judgment  o!  the 
PTC  on  this  matter.  UnlUte  the  Senate- 
passed  S  721,  which  I  believe  writes  into 
law  what  the  Commliilon  has  proposed— 
with  additional  consumer  safeguards— am  l 
correct  that  H  R.  165U  would  go  In  the  other 
direction  by  permitting  what  the  FTC  order 
DOW  prohibits? 

Sincerely  jours. 

LcoNOB  K.  Stnxjv.ur. 
ttrmlKT  0/  Ccnyrns.   Thiri   District,  Mo. 


I8M2.  a«  an  act  of  Congress,  would  have  a 
preempuve  effect  on  our  rule. 

I  hope  that  the  above  InformaUon  an- 
swers your  questions,  and  If  I  may  be  of  ttir- 
ther  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  le^ 
me  know.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  your  Interest  In  th«  work  ol 
the  Commission  and  your  eHorta  to  solve 
consumer  problems. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Sincerely,  

Evutsna  MacI«ttb«, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Fmout.  Tram  Comshssiok, 
Washington.  D.C  .  September  2. 1370. 
Bon.  LrONoaK  Scxtxvoi. 
Cfioirman    Subcommitlce  on  Consumer  *r- 
lairs    Committee  on  BanArtHil  and  Cur- 
rency. Home  ol  Keprexntatlies.  Waah- 
Inston.  DC 
DiA»  Madam   Cbabuiam:    Mr.   Klrkpatrtck 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  the  porUon  of  your 
letter  of  August  25.  1970,  in  which  you  pose 
questions   concc.-nlng    the    relationship    be- 
tween HB   16M2.  a  bUl  to  regulate  the  mau- 
Ine  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  our  Trade 
RMUlatlon  ttule  tor  unsoUclted  credit  cards. 
You  ask  speciacaUy  If  HB.   16542  would 
permit  what  the   Commlaslon's   unsolicited 
credit  card  rule  now  prohibits  and  If  the  bill 
would.  u»  effect,  repeal  our  rule.  Our  rule, 
in  brief,  prohibits  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards,  and  doflnea  "unsolicited  credit 
card-  as  a  credit  card  which  Is  mailed  to  a 
party  without  prior  eipreased  request  or  ei- 
presHd  consent  to  the  mailing  of  the  card 
by  the  recipient.  An  cicepuon  to  the  rule  Is 
made  for  the  mailing  of  credit  cards  which 
are  renewals.  subsUtutlons.  or  replocementa 
of  cards  expressly  requested,  eipreasly  con- 
sented to,  or  accepted  prior  to  the  effecUva 
date  of  the  rule  through  use  by  the  holder. 
H  R    ISMS,  •«  reported  out  of  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
last  March,  Is.  with  one  important  exception. 
qtilte  similar  to  our  rule  In  that  It  also  would 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  credit  cards  unlwa 
the  card  Is  mailed  In  response  to  a  requMt 
or  appllcstlon,  or  Is  mailed  as  a  replacement 
card    or  as   a   return   of   a  lost,   mislaid   or 
stolen  card    The  bill   goea   on.  however,  to 
permit  the  mailing  of  credit  cards  which  are 
mailed  by  registered  mall  with  delivery  re- 
strhrted  to  the  addressee  only,  return  receipt 
requeeted.  and  which  are  mailed  In  an  en- 
velope bearing  the  name  and  addreas  of  the 
iaauer  and  which  Indicates  on  It*  face  that 
It  contains  a  credit  card   which  Is  not  so- 
licited or  requeeted.  and  which  tnay  be  re- 
fused l>y  the  addressee 

In  thus  permitting  the  mailing  of  un- 
aoUclted  credit  cards  by  reglatered  malt.  H.R. 
16642  would  clearly  permit  the  malUng  of 
such  cards  In  a  manner  now  prohibited  by 
our  rule  And.  to  answer  your  second  ques- 
tloo    It   Is  my  view   that.  IT  enietcd,  HJ« 


Mr  NIX.  First  of  aU.  I  have  not  read 
the  ruling,  but  obviously  if  HJl.  16542 
as  amended— which  I  stated  before,  are 
necessary  to  have  the  provisions  of  the 
biU  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the 
postal  reform  bUl  which  is  passed— I 
Uilnlc  to  answer  your  question  speciflcaJ- 
ly  the  bUl  is  passed  as  amended,  wUI 
be  the  law  of  the  land.  I  do  not  thmk 
the  regulaUon  that  you  referred  to  could 
be  classed  as  law.  and  I  certainly  do  not 
think  it  could  perform  the  function  that 
this  blU  wUl  perform  If  it  is  passed. 

Mrs.  SClxrVAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  neld  to  the  genUeman 
from  Montana. 

Mr  OLSEN.  I  wL'.h  to  commend  the 
genUeman  for  his  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  and  his  subcommittee.  I  join 
with  him  In  supporting  the  legislation. 
I  think  that  this  is  a  real  strong  step 
forward  in  regulating  the  maUing  of 
credit  cards,  and  I  think  it  is  very  highly 

HJl  16542  is  a  bUl  that  wlU  help  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  unsolicited  credit  cards 
by  requiring  maximum  security  mailings 
in  the  form  of  high  security  mall,  deliv- 
ery which  Is  restricted  to  the  addressee, 
which  bears  a  notice  to  the  addressee 
that  the  mailing  contains  an  unsoUclted 
credit  card  and  if  the  mailing  Is  returned 
guarantees  that  the  credit  card  Issuer 
will  pay  for  any  additional  cost. 

The  bUl  Ls  made  enforclble  through 
criminal  tines  of  up  to  $1,000  per  mailing 
of  an  unsolicited  credit  card  In  violation. 
Mass  mailing  of  credit  cards  has  led 
to  mass  theft  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  from  mailboxes  by  street 
thieves.  ^        ... 

Mass  mailing  of  credit  cards,  which 
Life  magazine  compares  to  the  mass 
mailing  of  $100  bills  Is  massive  negli- 
gence. ^  ... 
It  is  a  practice  Indulged  In  by  credit 
card  companies  because  they  recover  the 
$200,000,000  in  fraudulent  credit  card 
loss  from  the  general  public  in  higher 
prices  and  from  some  consumers  who 
WlU  pay  for  almost  anything  In  order  to 
protect  their  credit  rating. 

How  Is  this  cost  passed  on  to  the  pub- 
lic? _, 
The  annual  interest  on  credit  card 
debt  is  18  percent.  Ertscounts  charged 
merchants  who  are  forced  to  Join  credit 
card  plans  because  of  the  fear  of  com- 
petition amount  to  as  high  as  7  percent. 
It  mav  be  lower  where  there  is  competi- 
tion but  the  banks  are  driving  all  other 
types  of  credit  card  operations  out  of  the 
business  with  the  "everything"  credit 
card  by  which  you  can  make  loans  of 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars, 


by  which  you  can  Indulge  yourself  In  ex- 
tensive world  travel,  and  clothe  and  feed 
yourself  as  well. 

Merchants  can  only  be  forced  to  Join 
credit  card  plans  If  they  are  afraid  that 
all  of  their  customers  have  the  cards. 
They  know  this  has  happened  when 
there  is  a  mass  mailing  of  credit  cards 
to  every  person  in  a  geographical  area. 
The  merchant  know-s  he  will  lose  some 
of  his  customers  if  Uiey  start  using  the 
cards  because  the  high  raw  of  InUrest 
on  the  card  wUl  make  the  customer  rely 
on  the  card  as  lie  exhausts  savings  and 
cannot  use  the  normal  channeUs  of  credit. 
The  worst  of  it  for  the  merchant  Is 
that  he  must  pay  higher  Interest  rates  at 
the  bank  for  his  own  loans  because  bank 
money  has  been  drawn  Into  the  credit 
card  operations  of  the  bank. 

Credit  cards  are  a  monopoly  device 
that  makes  credit  card  companies  the 
partner  of  the  businesses  that  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  become  Involved 
With  this  type  of  practice  going  on  at 
the  same  time  that  the  banks  are  raising 
interest  rates  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  under  the  banner 
of  fighting  inflation,  the  raising  of  Inter- 
est rates  has  of  course  made  business 
very  profitable  for  the  banks  at  a  time 
when  the  stock  market  has  lost  over  $200 
billion  In  values  or  60  times  the  total  real 
property  value  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
There  seems  to  be  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween high  Interest  rates  and  a  plunging 
stock  market. 

There  Is  a  direct  correlation  as  well 
between  the  high  interest  rates  and  dis- 
count charges  of  the  credit  card  issuers 
and  Increasing  interest  rates  for  con- 
sumer and  business  loans. 

A  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Bontema, 
president  of  the  Eastern  States  Bankcard 
Association,  is  quoted  in  the  arUcle  'The 
Plastif  Jungle."  published  in  the  Mon- 
tana Law  Retlew  which  stated  In  part: 
By  1975  almost  every  bank  depositor  In 
the  US  win  he  a  hankcharge  card  holder. 
This  will  result  In  a  decline  In  the  volume 
of  checks  handled  by  banks. 
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The  banks  then  plan  to  get  rid  of 
checking  accounts  which  does  not  draw 
Interest,  but  only  bring  In  serMce  fees.  II 
credit  cards  largely  replace  checking  ac- 
counts, the  resulting  profits  to  the  banks 
would  be  a  great  boom  to  the  banks  and 
a  great  loss  to  bank  depo-^ltors. 

II  this  is  the  aim  of  the  banking  com- 
munity. I  think  they  should  take  their 
time  and  not  depend  on  the  mass  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  to  bnng  that 
day  closer  because  these  mass  mailings 
have  become  a  subsidy  to  thieves. 

On  May  20.  Gov.  NeLson  Rockefeller 
signed  a  blU  that  would  make  the  Is- 
Btjance  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  to  New 
York  State  a  crime.  At  least  13  States 
have  statutes  restricting  Jablllty  for  un- 
solicited credit  card  spending. 

These  statutes  are  not  sufficient.  It  Is 
mass  malUng  that  fuels  the  excesses  of 
the  credit  card  .system. 

We  need  legislation  that  Involves  the 
posul  system  in  restricting  credit  card 
operations  or  at  least  protecting  the  pub- 
lic from  the  cost  of  mass  theft  of  mass 
mailings  of  unwanted  credit  cards. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  pointed  out 


In  January  that  23  percent  of  the  aver 
age  AmeVlcan-s  Income   after   taxes   Is 
llltiZ  in  interest  charges.  The  aver- 
age American  then  pays  as  much  In  In- 
terest as  he  pays  in  taxes. 

U  an  American  citizen  wishes  to  pay 
18  percent  a  year  In  interest  Payments 
for  the  sake  of  oonvenlence  or  as  a  badge 
of  sutus  that  U  his  business.  But  Uie 
^rmalllng  of  credit  cards  to  children, 
Hhe TJSfployed,  to  the  bankrupt,  jn 
an  effort  to  force  merchanU  to  jom 
JfedU  card  plans  Is  wrong.  The  carel^ 
ness  of  such  mailings  is  wo"B  "f  "^11  " 
that  they  have  created  a  new  industry 
S?  oSfnlild  crime.  I  ^"f «  l'«'/„,^t 
very  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  protect 
toe  general  public  from  paying  the  bill 
for  credit  card  crime  in  hidden  costs 
HM.  16542  does  this.  .,  „  „r 

Registered  mail  with  its  protecUon  of 
the  m^ing  of  unsolicited  credi  cards 
iTneccssary.  The  stolen  individual  credit 
Tafrb^s  $50  to  $500  on  the  black 
market  and  results  In  thousands  of  dol- 
Srs  of  fraudulent  spending.  We  can  no 
tor^er  afford  to  alltjw  credit  card  i^ueg 
to  maU  a  device  similar  to  a  $100  bui 
iroiwh  the  mall  at  6  cenU  m  an  un- 
protected envelope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  arP™e°' 
against  this  legislation  except  by  ex- 
tremely selfish  interesu.  I  congratutete 
oTdistinguished  colleague.  Bo»f"  "«. 
on  bringing  us  such  an  ««Uent  bUl 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  passage  tod^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  Include  '^%": 
tide,  giving  a  history  on  this  bUl  and 
entiUed  "The  PlasUc  Jungle,    unmedl 

ately  below: 

The  Plastic  Jvmqlk 

(By  Thomas  R.  Kennedy* ) 

iKTWJoncnoM 

Tony  Benlte.  of  Tampa,  »^°rtff  ■  ™  "'"'It 
ab^w  us.  either  of  his  "J^"^'"" -SH^J 
cardi  on.  of  his  credit  card.  «"  »  »^«; 
Charge  card  which  he  would  have  used  to 
S^ce  a  trip  to  Europe  or  buy  a  new  ward- 
robe Tons  is  flve  years  old  and  he  can't  sign 
MS  o^^e,  although  his  credit  raungjs 
excellent  according  to  the  bank  that  mailed 
"'^S'o'^l^y'^of^M.lrbleheadNUssachu- 

.et^was  able  to  use  hi.  "°«"'c'««f  ."^'' 
card  Be  bought  a  dollar  tie  after  he  had  been 
?Sned  down  tor  a  three  hundred  doUar  loan. 

^VlC'  ?.^Y^k,  widow  dldn.  buy  any- 

?arn.Te?r^iv"er?t"'rier'^.ed"'.t 
If^  Se'^Xdl  bill  for  .1.661.  She  U  96 
years  old  and  leaves  her  house  once  a  month 
L  cash  her  social  security  check  of  »n4.« 
^The  stealing  «i  weU  as  t^e  -n*"^  <"^'^- 
vranted  and  unMllcUed  credit  card.  Is  a  big 
3nMs.  in  Brooklyn.  New  York,  "hording 
To  testunony  by  District  Attorney  Eugene 
Oold  bSJ-re'the'l^eral  Trad,  Comtn^on 
on  September  9.  1969,  "^"'y .''"'™  5fJ^ 
cards  were  used  to  run  up  bim  totaung 
VnsOOO  An  unsoUclted  credit  card  18  easily 
^el'^o^^nl«d  crime  because  the  p^n 
Ja  whtwe  name  It  Is  Issued  Is  unaware  of  lu 
Sl^e^  C^t  card,  obtained  through  «- 
saults  are  sent  acroea  the  country  for  Im- 
mediate  use  because  the  victim  will  reallM 
Sunedlately  that  his  card  ba.  b«n  «»len^ 
in  the  case  of  a  stolen  unsolicited  credit 
card,  thieve,  may  use  It  at  letoure  " 't  "l" 
iS™  up  to  aU  weeks  for  the  bUI.  to  arrive  In 
the  victim',  mailbox.' 
The  loKw.  that  occur  aa  a  t«ult  of  tne 


Itootnotea  at  end  of  aitlcle. 


mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  card,  to  adolM 
^nts"  alcoholics.-  bankrupts,^  •°^'"T„  ,h; 
IV  ovrburdened  families  are  paid  for  by  the 
gen^l  public  >"  ^he  form  of  higher  prlc». 
"  Individuals  cannot  pass  on  the  expense  of 
resisting  erroneous  claims  "e*'"*^  '^f™  " 
a  result  of  the  fraudulent  use  of  unsolicited 

"whar^'a  lawyer  in  BUllngs,  Butte,  Mis- 
soula  or  Great  Palls  tell  his  client  when  he 
has  been  billed  because  of  "••  nj>"»Vi"' "!J 
of  an  unwanted  and  unsolicited  credit  card 
which  he  never  received? 

LiOAj.  LiAanjrr  and  the  lost  camrr  cam 
A  lawyer  can  advise  his  client  that  his 
legal  poslUon  Is  strong.  He  can  say  that  even 
Ifhe  requ»ted  'h.  credit  card  and  b^  been 
usmg  It  before  It  wu  l«.t  he  would  be  only 
liable  for  fraudulent  us.  between  the  ume 
of  loss  and  the  Ume  of  notification  to  the 
credit  card  company.  Since  he  never  re- 
ceived the  unsolicited  credit  card  and  did  not 
use  It  he  U  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  which  Imposes  any  liability  on 
him  for  fraudulent  use.  The  credit  card  a>m- 
panv  WlU  have  to  prove,  if  It  brmgs  suit,  that 
the  card  had  been  used  by  the  defendant 
in  order  to  show  that  he  Is  bound  by  any  of 
the  contract  urms  aseoclated  with  the  use 
of  the  card.  These  wrms  are  for  the  most 
part  printed  on  the  card.  A  compartson  of 
the  .Ignatures  on  the  charge  sUpa  with  the 
actual  signature  of  the  client  should  deer 
the  matter  up-'^  „ 

In  »ddiaon,  the  defendant  may  aUege 
negligence  on  tHe  part  of  the  merchant  for 
not  obtamlng  proper  IdentlBoatlon  " 

The  client  could  be  advised  that  regardless 
of  the  abusive  credit  collection  letters  he  has 
been  receiving,  credit  csu^  companies  al- 
most never  bnng  such  suite  on  the  baa.  of 
unsolicited  mailings  as  a  matter  of  pubUc 
relations  and  their  poor  legal  poslUon." 

With  this  advice  In  mind,  can  the  case 
We  be  closed  with  an  exchange  of  oorrM- 
pondence  between  the  lawyer  and  the  credit 
card  company?  "  The  answer  Is  no. 

"ACaXX,  FOE  THE  LAW  IS  COSTLY"  " 

Estunates  of  ooUectlotu  on  unpaid  credit 
card  debta  without  suit  vary  from  SOT,  to 

Fuumd&lly  responsible  famiuoa  would 
rather  pay  an  unjust  de«  than  have  a  tow- 
suit  nied  cgalnst  them  with  the  posslbUlty 
of  garnishment  and/or  a  nUned  credit  rat- 
ln«  as  weU  as  poealble  dlfllcultles  reeulUng 
from  telephone  calls  to  the  breadwinner'. 
employer.  .    ^  ^ 

An  average  American  fanUly  cannot  aBotd 
the  payment  of  legal  fees  In  defending  a  Uw- 
sult  over  an  amount  of  money  which  may 
very  weU  be  le«s  than  the  cost  of  a  defeiM.. 
A  good  credit  rating  la  a  matter  of  necMelty 
in  obtaining  decent  housing  and,  In  the  land 
of  the  automobile,  transportation.  Certainly 
no  wage  earner  can  afford  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  a  gamlshment  which  brtnpi 
about  the  failure  to  meet  monthly  paymMJta. 
Oamlahments  are  the  number  one  cause  of 
bankruptclea."  „,j.. 

We  live  in  a  caahlew  society  In  the  mlibt 
of  a  oredlt  explosion  and  we  may  even  see  the 
end  of  penwnal  checks  as  a  regular  mMns^ 
payment.  The  debtor,  because  he  UvM  from 
iheck  to  check  and  from  monthly  payment  to 
monthly  payment,  Is  not  m  ">«  »"•""■ 
fuse  to  pay  even  unjust  blUs.  Thu.  the  tow 
has  not  been  kept  m  balance  between  debtor 
and  creditor  rights. 

WHAT'S   THE   PmoaLEMt 

American  consumer  debt  stood  at  •»  >^ 

lion  dollan  In  194S.  Today  consumer  di*« 
stands  at  »U8  WUlon  and  It  Is  g™*"^  ?*J 
expansion  of  conaumer  debt  has  now  reached 
SSeflnal  stage  with  the  mas.  »»Jl'X,f? 
million,  of  credit  card,  with  no  oredlt  check 

°'^:,i?'^S?nimp«Ue.  charge  merchuiU 


from  «•*  to  T»  m  dtooounung  credit  c«d 
bills  The  credit  card  customer  pays  a  month- 
ly interMt  rate  of  I'-i  %  or  ISTc  a  year  a.  » 
cha.^  on  the  portion  of  his  bill  that  Is  un- 
pOdat  the  end  of  30  days.  Some  credit  ard 
Companies  m  addition  charge  their  custem- 
^  t^ees  for  m«nb«shlp  and  «"""°?«^«^ 
icee  The  merchant  may  raise  his  (>"«•» 
«!mpen»te  him  for  the  1-,  dUoount  on  his 

^y  people  derive  an  emotional  s*"^"- 
tlon  fA.m  credit  card  ownership.  AccMdmg 
to  motlvauonal  research  expert  Dr.  Ern«t 
Dlchter,  the  credit  card  U  a  "symbol  of  in- 
Tl^lr/tlb.e  potency.  .  .  It  gives  It,  owner 
the  wonderful  feeling  that  he  has  Al«Wln  s 
omnipotence  m  thousands  of  famous  restau- 
rants hotels  and  a>op.  throughout  the 
world,  even  though  the  chances  are  that  he 
X  never  see   the  Inside  of  a  hundred  of 

""^oirtlng  to  the  National  Pftroif*™ 
NsISm  »toch  1967  (Pag.  92),  "Amenom 
SSneas  is  creating  credit  taster  th^"  cert^ 
Roman  emperors  mmted  money  ^It  se«n. 
^t  the  flSod  Of  credit  has  created  a  cash- 
1^  society  and  at  the  same  time  easy  credit 
fM  ^e  11.^  has  led  to  limited  credit  for 
major  Items  such  as  """^"B;,  "?„  ^"f^ 
Selection  procedures  have  resulted  In  ^er 
for  some  creditors  to  be  the  flrst  In-line  to 
l>e  paid  by  the  overcommltted  debtor. 

THE    CESHrrOS'S    WXAFONS 

in  the  new  cashlMs  Kclety  creditors  have 
protected  themselves  by  the  "P'^"  °'  » 
Computerized  highly  organized.  «>d  untU 
now  unregulated,  credit  bureau  •?««".» 
SJITh  ireSTt  a  necessity  to  ''on.i^tr..-^ 
taking  into  «^count  that  one  out  of  every 
fi„  Americans  moves  <=«»  yesr.lt^  nat- 
ural that  this  has  come  about.-  There  U 
a  vast  need  tor  credit  uifonnatlon  and  It  U 
sold  Uke  any  other  commodity  "  ,  ^.  , 
credit  collection  agende.  have  f°und  • 
position  of  great  power  In  the  f"^*!^'  »>- 
^t  every  A°>«'can  Is  an  employee  m  ^ 
highly  IndustrlaUied  society.-  ThelOH  M 
a  job  u  1^  more  devastating  to  *n»rtcam. 
th^  the  paj-ment  of  a  bill.  Just  ->V«^^ 
ST  use  of  "garnishments"  ha.  b«ome  a 
™riec^  wea^.  smce  almoet  no  «^'^'- 
Sn  safely  fall  to  meet  bis  monthly  pay- 
ments without  facing  Bnanctol  disaster.  

to  order  to  rwlre..  th.  batonce  to  some 
extent  It  Is  vital  that  new  t^«^^  'cg*; 
totlon  be  pawed  by  th.  Congress  and  State 
legtstotures. 

THE   CAaWlSHMENT   aAKCTTlOH 

Since  gamlshment  U  one  of  the  chief 
sancUons^in.t  debtors,  and  the  U»reat  of 
^nlshment  Is  a  mean,  of  collKUon  of  dto- 
puted  bills.  It  is  important  to  ■>»«.  1°  "J: 
er«>ce  to  claims  resulting  from  the  f«udu- 
Jent  us.  of  unsolicited  credit  cards^PubUc 
Law  90-3ai,  better  known  as  the  Truth  In 
Lending"  tow.-  _     _,  ., 

TluTm  of  the  Act  entitled  •Bestrlctlon 
of  Girnlahment"  appUes  federal  --egutotlonj. 
to  »U  gamlshment  proce«llngs  and  «■"  up 
fKleral  standards  lor  lutur.  proa«dU^s.  -mto 
Utle  WlU  take  eOect  on  July   1.  1910    (B«J. 

^M  findings  m  s«^lon  301  of  the  Act 
atatwl  that  the  unrestricted  garnUhm»t  of 
compensation  due  lor  personal  service,  en- 
S^e.  the  making  of  predatory  extens^ 
of  crSut  and  that  .uch  wtensloiis  of  cred- 
it divert  money  Into  excessive  credit  pay 
me^tl  iirthweby  hinder  the  ^^^ 
and  flow  of  goods  m  Intersute  oommerce, 
that  the  application  of  gamlshment  as  a 
creditors  remedy  frequently  r.*ulu  in  1MB 
of  employment  by  the  debtor;  and  the  t«- 
sultlniT  disruption  ol  employment,  produe- 
tlon  a^d  consumption  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial burd«i  on  mterstale  oommerce.  Further, 
"th.  gr«t  disparities  among  the  I""™  o* 
th.  several  sUte.  letoUng  to  gaTOlahment 
have  in  effwt  destroy«l  the  uniformity  of 
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Ui.  b»nifuptcy  l»w>  luil  frustr»wm  ">• 
purposes  ttunot  In  msny  arsM  ol  tbs  coirn- 

"t&6  Secreury  ol  L«bor.  tUrougO  tbe  Wsgo 
ud  Hour  Dt»V»loQ  of  tbe  United  SUlas  De- 
n«runenl  at  Labor.  5h»U  euloroe  the  pro- 
vulow  ot  Ibe  Act  (Sec.  306)." 

Section  303  limits  tne  smount  of  wages 
th«t  csn  tie  gsxnuhed  through  a  percentage 
ngure  und  or  s  mathematical  (ormula  baeed 
on  the  Federsl  Minimum  Hourly  Wage  pre- 
scribed by  the  F»lr  Labor  Stsmdaids  Act  of 

Only  25'.  ot  the  weekly  wsgei  ot  «n  em- 
plove.;  would  be  subject  to  garnishment  or 
Uie'  amount  ot  dupoeable  earnings  for  that 
week  which  exceeded  thirty  times  the  federal 
minimum  hourly  wsge  prescribed  by  sect'o" 
6isMl)  of  the  P»lr  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  in  effect  at  the  time  the  earnings  are 
(uywble.  whichever  Is  less.  U  wages  ore  other 
thin  weekly  wages,  the  Secret^  o.  Labor 
by  regulauon  sbaU  set  up  a  formuU  that 
achletes  the  same  result." 

These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  coiMt 
orders  tor  support,  an  order  of  iny  court  to 
bankruptcy  under  Chapter  nil  or  any  debt 
due  tor  anv  slat,  or  federal  tax.  No  court  of 
the  United'  Slates  or  of  any  state  may  make 
or  eolorce  any  order  or  process  In  vlcUUon 
of  this  section."  -^ 

Section  304  provides  that  no  employer  ahaU 
Jlscharm  an  employe  as  the  result  otgir- 
nlshmebt  tor  one  Indebtedness,  ind  wUlful 
violation  of  the  section  shaU  ""»•« '"•Jf"" 
ptoyer  to  a  nne  of  not  more  than  H.OOO  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  cne  yMr. 
or  both.«  State  laws  which  are  more  restric- 
tive shall  not  be  annulled." 

THk  Gonrt  ■tntxAti  samcttom 
A  reporter  for  the  OolumbU  Broadcasting 
System,  claiming  to  represent  a  non-existent 
aJm,  obtained  credit  reporta  on  10  Individ- 
uals out  ot  a  random  list  of  twenty  names. 
Bis  mvostlgauon  was  the  bssls  of  a  televised 
iTOort  on  credit  bureaus,  which  generaUy 
claim  that  their  Information  U  kept  oon- 
fldenUal."  ,_      „ 

Credit  bureaus  have  dosalen  on  110  mU- 
Uon  Americana  or  almost  the  entire  adult 
populauon  of  the  United  States.  Mo«  oedlt 
bureaus  belong  to  the  AseocUted  Credit 
Bureaus  or  America,  which  hs^ver  3300 
individual  members  serving  tOO.OOO  creditors 
in  3S  000  ooounutUtlee  These  credit  bureaus 
Issued  07  million  credit  reporta  m  1967.  This 
InformaUon  Is  freely  transferable  between 
the  assodauon'a  memberahlp  and  the  Infor- 
maUon IS  used  for  eitenslona  of  credit  and 
(owlanneDt  purpo««.«  Miwrftoaeta  and 
NewManco  puaed  sIrtnMs  Kculating  credit 
bunatia  In  1M9  Untn  Oila  year,  the  only 
state  statute  reguteUng  credit  bureau  actlvl- 
tlea  was  one  passed  In  Oklahoma  in  1916  and 
that  was  Inadequate." 

Credit  reports  Include  such  Items  as  age, 
-race  marital  status,  opinions  of  neighbors  of 
peraimal  habits  as  weU  as  flnanclsl  Infor- 
mation. In  addition  information  goes  Into 
credit  reports  and  remains  on  file  without 
being  corrected  or  updated.  Information  Is 
not  evalnated  and  vrtioUy  false  InformaUon 
haa  the  same  status  as  correct  and  relevant 
Information."' 

Senator  Proxmlre  in  hU  explanation  of 
S.  833,  an  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tecUon  Act.  outlined  seven  problems  and 
tt^n  gave  seven  solutions  his  amendment 
would  provide."  These  are  shown  below  by 
enumerated  paragraphs  with  the  proposed 
S.  833  solution  In  an  Indented  letter  para- 
graph. 

I.  Oossumers  do  not  know  that  they  are 
being  damaged  by  adverse  credit  reporta. 

<a1  The  bill  provides  that  where  a  person 
Is  Infused  a  loan,  employment  or  Insurance 
because  of  an  sdverwe  credit  report,  those 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


who  make  the  decision  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  disappointed  appllosnt  must 
disclose  the  name  and  address  ol  the  credit 
bureau  from  which  they  obtained  thelnlor- 
maUon.  Preeent  oontracts  between  crsdltors 
and  the  bureaus  forbid  revealing  the  Identity 
of  the  credit  bureau.  A  person  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  correct  misleading 
information  In  such  credit  fllee  (Sec.  615| . 

a  A  Consumer  Is  rarely  given  access  to  hU 
own  Bis,  even  If  he  knows  the  nsme  ot  the 
credit  bureau  which  has  It  on  record. 

(a)  Under  the  Proxmlre  blU,  S.  833,  credit 
bureau  reporting  agencies  must  interview 
complaining  consumer,  during  normal 
bualness  hours  and  on  reasonable  notice 
disclose  all  information  in  the  consumers 
aie  A  complaining  consumer  may  bring 
one  other  person  with  hUn  when  he 
»5ks  to  examine  hU  Hie.  This  could  be  helpful 
generally  but  especially  so  In  poorer  areas 
(Sees  609-610) 

3.  Consume™  have  great  dUBculty  In  cor- 
recUnx  Inaccurate  InformaUon. 

,»rDebtors  would,  under  8.  833,  have  the 
rlaht  to  (Ue  explanatory  Information  or  to 
have  incorrect  or  unverlflable  Inlormatlon 
deleted  as  the  result  of  the  right  to  demand 
relnvesugauon  of  allegations.  Frivolous  Mn- 
sumer  sUtements  need  not  be  Included  (Sec. 

4*  InformaUon  In  credit  flies  Is  not  kept 
oonfldentlal.  _. 

(al  Those  who  request  credit  reports  must 
certlly  ss  to  the  purpose  tor  which  they  are 
requested  and  agree  not  to  use  the  Infor- 
maUon tor  any  other  purpose.  A  person  who 
obtained  a  credit  report  under  false  pretenses 
would  be  subject  to  s  ttne  ot  up  to  •»,l»oo' 
unprlsonment  up  to  one  year,  or  both  (Sec. 

"'credit  bureaus  gather  highly  personal 
information  based  on  Uie  subjecuve  opinions 
of  others,  whether  or  not  such  InformaUon 
is  relevant  to  credit  standing. 

la)  InvesUgatlons  ot  a  personal  nature 
must  be  revealed  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  nattire  and  scope  ot  such  invesUgsUon. 
It  he  makes  a  written  request.  His  right  to 
make  such  s  written  request  must  also  be 
disclosed  to  him  (Sec.  615b). 

6  Public  record  Information  such  as  ar- 
resu  are  not  updated  and  do  not  show  event- 
ual disposal  of  cases. 

IS  I  This  problem  wlU  be  solved  upon  pas- 
sage ol  the  proxmlre  bill  (3.  833)  by  the  re- 
Quiremeni  that  public  record  information  be 
kept  up  to  date.  It  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
consumer  must  be  notified  that  an  inquiry 
has  been  made  and  ot  the  Identity  ot  the 
person  to  whom  a  report  was  sent.  The  con- 
sumer would  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  updated  InlormaUon  forwarded  to  the 
inquirer  and  the  ale  corrected  (Sec.  613). 

7  Old  Information  on  past  credit  deflolen- 
cles  Is  not  updated  to  show  Improved  per- 
formance on  any  regular  basis. 

(a)  Section  60S  provides  that  obsolete  In- 
formation from  omolal  records  such  m  suits 
and  Judgments,  unpaid  tax  Usna,  records  of 
arrest  Indictment,  conviction  and  matters 
such  as  accounts  placed  tor  collection  or 
charged  to  profit  and  loss,  shall  not  be  made 
part  ot  consumer  reporta  beyond  7  years.  In 
UiB  case  of  binkruptcles  the  limit  U  14 
ye«s  (Sec.  606a).  Section  606b  provides  that 
transactions  Involving  more  than  a  prlnelpal 
an»unt  of  MO.OCO  or  more,  the  underwriting 
of  life  insurance  policies  Involving  a  prlncl- 
oal  amount  of  KS.OOO  or  more,  or  the  employ- 
ment ot  any  Individual  whose  yearly  compen- 
saUon  amounts  to  more  than  »30,000,  Is  ex- 
empt from  these  restrictions. 

XISS    MStLIHO    KXTS    dZDir    CAXD    O»«aATt0Ka 

There  are  300  million  credit  cards  In  use 
In  the  United  states.  About  15  million  of 
these  credit  carts  are  stolen  each  year  and 
the  annual  loss  from  fraudulent  use  haa 
reached  a  figure  of  IIOO  million.- 

In  an  article  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 


tor entlUed  -Mass  Mailing  Keys  Credit  Card 
Operations,"  dated  November  4,  1968.  It  wa» 
noted  that  "In  Uie  past  month  member 
banks  ot  the  New  England  Bsnkcard  Assool*- 
tlon  Inc..  (NEBA) .  have  mailed  over  two  mil- 
lion unsolicited  Master  Charge  Cards  to  cus- 
tomers. This  practice  has  alao  been  coinmon 
in  other  areas."  With  large  "'"""g^"'  ^S 
kind.  It  la  inevitable  that  unsoUdted  credit 
cards  are  stolen." 

Ths  lead  time  given  to  thieves  through  the 
theft  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  makes  thetn 
valuable  to  them,  not  only  In  providing 
funds,  but  in  providing   Identlflcatlon. 

As  a  duect  result  of  hearings  held  In  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  or  the  n.8. 
House  of  Represeniauves,  CongressmsJi  Ar- 
nold Olsen  introduced  HJl  16103,  which  pro- 
vides for  resulcted  conditions  for  the  mail- 
ing of  credit  cards. 

U.ft.  IS103 
SecUon  4001  ot  39  U.S.CJ1.  would  *• 
amended  upon  passage  ot  the  OU*n  bUl  by 
adding  credit  cards  to  the  category  ot  non- 
mailable matter  under  subeecUon  (b)  Sub- 
section   (c|    contains  the  exceptions  to  the 

mandate  of  SubeecUon  (»»•  

SubeecUon  (c)  provides  that  credit  card* 

may  be  mailed:  

(1)   by  registered  maU,  return  receipt  re- 
quested, wlUi  restricted  deUvery  to  the  per- 
Kin  Ui  whose  name  the  card  Is  drasra; 
(3)   m  response  to  a  written  appllcauon, 

(3)  the  credit  card  bears  a  term  on  Its  sur- 
taoe  in  eight  point  type.  Uiat  llabUlty  for 
fraudulent  use  Is  assumed  by  the  sender, 
unless  Uie  credit  card  bears  a  photograph 
and  signature  of  the  penwn  In  whose  name 
Uie  credit  card  Is  Issued.  In  ttat  c««e  UaWl- 
Ity  to  the  cardholder  virtll  be  limited  to  »60. 

and  that  .*^tn«««i 

(4)  the  sender  agrees  to  pay  an  addlOonal 
charge  tor  any  mailing  returned  to  him  coy - 
irinj  the  cost  to  the  Departmentof  su^ 
ret^    a.    established    by    the    Portmaster 

° r^lnal  fine  ot  •!  .000  per  mailing  of  each 
nonmailable  cart  Is  added  as  a  sancUon  In 
subsection  (d).  Subsection  (ei  ?«■«'*««  "^ 
noiunaUable  matter  under  the  bin  may  ne 
seized  and  disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  direct  In  postal  regulaUons. 

Ths  Olsen  bill  Is  a  comblnaUon  of  ap- 
proaches Uiat  are  now  before  the  Con^. 
For  example.  Senator  Proxmlre  a  bill  S. 
731.  InmJduced  for  himself  and  Senators 
Dodd  Eagletoo,  Inouye,  McGee,  Mclntyre, 
Mondale.  Moss.  Nelson,  Yarborough  and 
young  of  Ohio,  would  amend  SecUon  103  ol 
theT?uth  in  Lending  Act  (63  Stat.  14«). 

It  would  limit  Uie  liability  ot  the  cart- 
holder   tor  unauUiorlzed  use   ot   an   unac- 
cented credit  cart   (Sec.  133).  An  accepted 
credit  card  Is  defined.  In  what  will  be  anew 
subsection   (1)   ot  Section   103  of  Uie  Truth 
m  Lending  Act  183  SUt.  146).  as  ""'r  a*"' 
cart  which  the  cardholder  has  requested  In 
wnung  or  has  signed  or  used,  or  aulhorteed 
LoUilr  to  use."  Also  a  "Renewal  cart^ 
be  deemed  to  be  accepted  If  It  Is  Issued  with- 
in one  year  alter  a  prior  cart  haa  been  paid 
tor  or  used;"  and  "A  new  credit  cart  Issued 
in  substltuUon  tor  an  accepted  credit  card 
as   a  result   of   a  change   In  the  corporate 
smictuie  or  ownership  of  a  cart  Issuer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  accepted  "<«>''  "^TVo 
Section  3(b)   of  S.731  would  be  added  to 
Section  lOS  of  the  Truth  In  Lendmg  Act.  and 
It  would  require  that  Uie  Board  olOovemors 
ot  the  Pederal  Reserve  System  .hall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  card  Issuers  may  Is- 
siM  credit  cards  not  requested  In  writing  by 
a  prospective  cartholder.  In  the  matter  or 
minimum  credit  standards  for  such  Pro«I>«- 
Uve  cardholders  The  purpose  being  to  limit 
overextension   ot   credit  by  consumers  and 
protect  the  financial  stability  of  banks  In- 
ilured  by  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 
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UJL.    1SI4S 

This  bill,  introduced  by  Congreaaman 
James  Hanley.  Democrat  ot  New  Tork,  pro- 
vides that  unsolicited  credit  carts  must  be 
Mht  by  registered  maU  restricted  to  ad- 
dressee only  and  that  otherwise  the  mailings 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  would  be  a  crim- 
inal oBense.  subject  to  penalues  of  not  more 
than  two  years  unprlsoiunent  and/or  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  61,000,  or  both. 


Ha.    14346 

This  bUl.  introduced  by  Congressman  WU- 
uam  Scott  of  Virginia,  would  bar  unsolicited 
credit  cards  from  the  mall  as  being  h"™"'" 
able  The  criminal  sanction  In  the  Scott  bUl 
Is  a  misdemeanor,  with  a  maximum  Imprison- 
ment of  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,  or  both. 

UM.    14SST 

Congressman  Olenn  C^innlngham,  Repub- 
lican ot  Nebraska,  Introduced  H.R.  14897 
which  would  require  that  all  credit  cards  be 
forwarted  by  registered  mall  and  bear  the 
words  on  the  envelope  "credit  card"  or  "un- 
solicited credit  card— addressee  may  refuse 
In  the  appropriate  case. 

OSJECnONS 

The  pederal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Credit 
Cart  industry  object  to  all  of  theee  bUls  on 
the  basis  that  there  Is  no  serious  problem 
Involved  In  the  mailing  ot  unsoUclted  credit 
cards   that   cannot  be   corrected   by   better 
screening  of  mailing  ll»ts.«  They  also  main- 
tain that  the  barring  of  unsolicited  credit 
cart  mailings  would  prevent  other  credit  card 
companies  from  entering  the   Held  because 
they  cannot  procure  sulllclent  credit  cart 
holders  to  support  a  plan  and  solicit  par- 
Uolpatlon  in  a  credit  cart  plan  by  merchants 
unleas   large    numbers   of   consumers    have 
credit  cards  In  their  possession."  A  bank  that 
attempts  to  obtain  cardholders  by  forward- 
ing credit  cart  appUcaUons  received  less  than 
al  %  reaponse.  The  same  bank  found  that  by 
mailing  unsolicited  credit  cards  a  19%  use 
rate  was  established  within  a  tew  months." 
The  Olsen  bill,  HS.  16103.  and  the  Cun- 
ningham  bill,   HB.    14897.   are   objected   to 
because  ot  the  cost  ot  sending  aU  credit  cards 
by  registered  maU.  Registered  maU  In  the 
case  of  credit  cards  would  cost  »  60  per  piece, 
and  a  restricted  dsUvery  requirement  would 
cost  an  additional  ».60  a  total  ot  61.30  per 
credit  cart  mailing  " 

THX  otsxK  posmoN 

OoognMBoan   Olsen   and   the    authors   of 

other  bUls  are  In  agreement  that  unsolicited 

ci«dlt  cart  malllnga  should  In  effect  be  barred 

from    the   maUs   because   of   the   danger   of 

theft.  Credit  cards  are  Instant  cash  to  persons 

who  Uke  them.  They  are  sold,  lor  Instance. 

by  criminals  at  rates  from  636  to  »SO0.«  in 

our  larger  cities,  apartment  mall  boxes  are 

regularly  rifled  and  some  postal  employees 

who  have  faUen  Into  the  hands  ot  loan  sharks 

are  induced  to  pilfer  mailed  credit  cards  as 

repayment-    The    passage    of    credit    cards 

through  the  postal  system  In  locked  mall 

bags  with  a  limited  number  of  individuals 

responsible  for  the  entire  process  would  cut 

down  on  the  opportunity  tor  such  theft.  A 

restricted  delivery  Insures  proot  ot  receipt 

in  the  form  ot  the  cardholder's  signature.-' 

Cardholder  liability  for  fraudulent  use  of 

credit  cards  should  be  restricted  and  In  the 

case  ot  tinaollclted  credit  cards  eliminated 

altogether.  The  tnaln  concern  ot  credit  card 

companies   ta   thst    ivlthout   some   liability 

cartholdere  wUl  he  negligent  about  prompt 

notice  to  the  Issuer  ot  the  loss."  While  this 

la  a  consideration,  a  credit  card  carrying  the 

photograph  and  signature  or  the  cardholder 

would  prevent  much  of  the  fraudulent  use 

of  such  cards."  Merchants  would  hsve  to  be 

grossly  negligent  to  accept  credit  cards  when 

they  are  being  used  by  a  third  person.  If  a 


credit  cart  company  did  perfect  Ita  cre«llt 
^  ^hat  thVird  l«eU  Identified  the 
p^n  seeking  to  make  a  purchase.  It  would 
Sem  reasonable  that  limited  lUiblllty  on  tM 
part  of  the  cardholder  be  provided  for  In 
orter  to  assure  prompt  notification  of  loss. 

StJKSSU<G   VT 

The  ending  of  unsoUclted  mailings  Is  the 
issue  ou  which  the  Membere  of  Congress 
who  have  Introduced  bills  and  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Board,  the  banks  and  the  credit  card 
companies  cannot  agree. 

Unsolicited  credit  cart  maUlngs  are  under 
atuick  m  the  state  legislatures,  before  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission,  and  before  com- 
mittees ot  the  Congress  Thirteen  states  have 
already  passed  laws  restricting  unsolicited 
malUngs  and  llmltmg  liability  tor  the  fraud- 
ulent use  ot  credit  cards.""  Most  states  have 
enacted  criminal  statutes  for  fraudulent  use 
of  credit  cards."  ,   .   ,.„ 

It   IS   true   that   leglsUtlon   banning   un- 
soUclted  credit    cards   from    the   maU   wlU 
suiblllze    the   credit   cart    industry   insofar 
as   new  companies   will   find   It  dUBcult  to 
enter  the  field.  But  the  entry,  beginning  in 
1966    of  giant  new  bankcard  operaUons  has 
not  resulted  in  compeUtlve  prlcmg  or  coat 
cutting  on  the  part  ot  credit  card  companies. 
Their  charges  tor  bUls  over  30  days  are  on 
the  average  18%   and  mat  is  atuacuve  to 
Uiose  who  enter  Uie  credit  card  business.  The 
consumer    has   seen   no   benefit   In     ow"™<^ 
costs  ot  this  form  ot  credit.  In  tact,  there  is 
every   indication  11  has  rauied   the  cost  of 
mamtalnlng   his   famliys   """K''-   ^e  con- 
Unuea  to  pay  l^-c  a  month  on  his  creiut 
card   purchases   and   most   people   seem   to 
stretch     out    such     purchases    beyond    Uie 
"thirty  days  to  reality"  period.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  source  of  the  great  profitability  of 
credit  card  operaUons.  1°  »^'""°°',.*''!  ^"" 
counts  charged  merehants  for  the  sale  of  bUls 
run  up  under  the  credit  card  plans  are  slg- 
nlflcant  and  are  as  high  as  TS.."  Moreover, 
the  switching  ot  funds  from  consumer  lo«o. 
investment  and  small  business  loans  has  the 
tendency  to  raise  interest  ratea  on  funds  re^ 
malning  and  available  tor  those  purposoa- 
The    mailing    ot    mlUlons    of    unsolicited 
credit  cards  Is  a  hard  sen  device  that  has 
been  used  to  excess.  The  excesses  of  past  op- 
erations do  not  JusUty  """""^"Ki^' '™! 
nractlcea.  What  Is  more,  building  credit  card 
Operations  on  the  bssls  ot  sppUcaUons  and 
the  well  Uiought  out  decUlons  ot  consumers 
to  participate  in  one  or  two  plans  wUl  cut 
down    on    Ul-consldered    impulse    spending, 
which  Is  infiatlonary.  ^    _  ., 

Ths  main  oppoalUon  to  curhe  on  Uie  mail- 
ing ot  unsoUclted  credit  cards  comes  from 
the  bsnklng  Uidu.U7  snd  the  Boart  of  Oov- 
emcrs  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System." 
Bankcard.  are  the  latest  arrlvsis  in  the  a«llt 
card  field  They  are  the  "'"^'»'°e^„^"^ 
and  they  have  great  competlUve  advantages 
over  U>e  more  specialized  credit  card  opera- 
Uons such  as  the  airune  companies  and  the 
oU  companies  who  use  credit  cards  as  a  sell- 
ing devlM  tor  melr  product:  or  the  enter- 
tsLnent  carts  Issued  by  the  Diners  Club 
and  the  American  Express  Compsny.  Out  ot 
300  mlUlon  credit  cards  ^ere  are  now  60 
mMUon  bank  credit  carts  m  use- The  future 
Songs  to  the  bank  credit  card,  because  they 
iSm  w  be  more  convenient.  Half  ot  all  the 
banka  in  the  United  States  now  offer  a  charge 
plan,  either  as  part  of  a  larger  operaUon  or 

'°Mj"BdwJrd  E  Bontema.  president.  East- 
em  States  Bankcart  AssocUUon.  said  in  « 
AUanUc     City     Conference     on     Consumer 

'^By  1976  almoet  every  bank  depoeltor  m 
the  U.8.  also  will  be  a  bankcharge  cart  hold- 


Pootnotea  at  end  ol  article. 


-H^  will  result  in  a  deoUne  In  0«  vol- 
ume Of  chKiks  hMidled  by  b^"^«^ 
same  ume  reduce  the  number  ot  oporaOona 
needed  to  prooesa  checks.  .  .  . 


■According  to  a  Pederal  Reserve  System 
aurvey  nearly  20  bUilon  checks  were  [«c- 
t^  m  1967.  It  o«t  almost  M  »U"°°f 
process  those  checks  through  some  30  opera- 

"  U*  may  be  easy  to  understand  why  Uie 
banks  ot  Uils  country  are  In  a  hurry  to  es- 
tablish credit  card  plans.  But  alUiough  • 
soft  seU  Uirough  appUcaUons  may  take 
longer.  It  will  probably  take  place  nonethe- 
less LeglslaUon  which  protects  the  oon- 
s^er>S>m  lUblUty  tor  fraudulent  Ice.  «d 
which  provide,  lor  credit  cards  which  in  tact 
do  accurately  IdenUfy  P^P''  "«  "°"5,,i?; 
trouble  and  time  to  the  pubUc.  "  «*«  <^° 
blU  and  bills  like  It  delay  the  switch  from 
checks  to  credit  cards  by  protecting  the  con- 
sumer, It  may  be  worth  doing 

CONCLUSION 

Technology  has  changed  forever  the  Am«- 
Ican's  way  ot  borrowing  and  spending  by  the 
QiAsa  issuance  of  the  credit  card. 

The  law  develops  much  more  slowly  than 
technology.  LeglslaUon  balancing  the  rMfhts 
and  duues  of  Individuals  and  organliaUooa, 
debtora  and  creditors,  has  developed  very 
Blowly.  The  time  has  oome  tor  the  passage  o« 
such  leglBlaUon. 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Law.  the  Proxmlre 
bUl  on  arbitrary  credit  reporting,  and  Oie 
Olsen  blU  umiUng  uablUty  resulting  from 
lost  credit  cards  and  the  mass  malUng  ot  un- 
wanted credit,  are  aU  steps  on  a  road  towart 
protecting  mdlvldual  nghu  In  a  computer 
clvUlaatlon. 

This  leglslaUon  and  more  Uke  It  must  be 
enacted.  The  market  place  cannot  become  a 
lawless  place  where  only  the  buyer  has  to 
beware  A  computer  dvillzaUon  and  the  ap- 
plied technology  resulting  therefrom  will  not 
reach  Its  full  promise  If  Individuals  do  not 
ahare  in  that  promise.  A  sense  of  falmea.  re- 
sulting from  new  rules  In  a  new  society  Is 
essenual.  A  plasUc  Jungle  Is  not  an  al- 
ternative. 

aPFKNblx 

State  Statutes  Limiting  UablUty  In  mat- 
tere  involving  the  fraudulent  uae  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards.  (CItaUons  from  Com- 
merce aearlng  House  Sernoe.  Conaumw 
Credit  Guide.) 

Alaska 
Sec  MJOSlOt.  Issue  ot  credit  cards.  A  bank 
IS  not  prohibited  from  Issuing  unsoUclted 
credit  <irds  or  other  similar  credit  granting 
devices  but  the  bank  may  not  bold  the  cus- 
tomer Uatole  for  changes  made  on  a  credit 
card  or  other  device  before  its  acceptance  try 
the  customer.  Before  an  unsolicited  cart  is 
considered  accepted  by  Uie  customw.  the 
customer  shall  execute  and  furnish  to  the 
bank  a  written  statement  ot  acceptance.  (Bee. 
06 05.309.  as  added  by  Laws  1968.  SB.  No.  173. 
approved  May   6.    1969.  effecUve   August  S. 

l»69). 

cclifrnia 
Sec.  1718.  (Deflnltlona — Cardholder's  Ua- 
blUty limited.)  ..r«„i, 
la)  as  used  In  this  section:  (1)  Credit 
Cart"  means  any  Instrument  "' .J**™*' 
whether  known  as  a  credit  cart,  credit  plate, 
or  by  any  other  name,  issued  with  or  without 
tee  by  a  card  Issuer  tor  the  use  of  the  card- 
holder Ln  obtaining  money,  goods,  services, 
or  anything  else  ot  value,  either  on  credit  or 
in  consideration  of  an  undertaking  or  guar- 
anty by  the  issuer  ot  the  payment  of  a 
check  drawn  by  the  cardholder. 

(31  "Accepted  credit  card"  means  any 
credit  cart  which  the  cardholder  requested  In 
wrlUng  or  has  signed  or  has  used.  «  author- 
IMd  smother  to  use,  for  the  purpoee  of  ob- 
taining money,  property,  labor  or  servloee 
^JrSSllt.  A  renewal  credit  cart  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  accepted  If  It  is  IKued  within 
one  year  after  a  prior  cart  has  been  paid  for 
or  used.  A  credit  cart  issued  in  oonnocUMO 
with  a  merger.  acqulslUon.  or  the  Uke  at 
cart  issuers  or  credit  cart  sendees  in  subaU- 
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tucioa  tat  aa  accepted  credit  card  aball  be 
deemed  to  b«  an  accepted  credit  card. 

i3)  "Card  Issuer"  mean*  the  buslnea  orga- 
nlaaUon  or  OoaDcial  institution  wtuch  issues 
a  credit  card,  or  lu  duly  authorized  agent. 

(4)  "Cardholder"  means  the  person  or 
organization  identified  on  the  (ace  of  a  credit 
cord  to  whom  or  far  whose  benefit  the  credit 
card  13  issued  by  a  card  issuer. 

(Si  'Unauthorized  um"  means  a  use  of  a 
credit  card  by  a  person,  other  than  the 
cu-dholder.  who  does  not  have  actual.  Im- 
plied, or  apparent  autboritr  for  such  use 
and  from  which  the  cardholder  receives  no 
benefit. 

(b)  The  cardholder  i«  not  liable  for  any 
uoautborizcd  um  of  a  credit  card  which  has 
not  become  an  accepted  credit  card. 

ic)  If  an  accepted  credit  card  1«  loet  or 
stolen  after  the  credit  card  has  reached 
the  cardholder,  and  the  cardholder  notifies 
the  card  issuer  within  a  reasonable  time  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  letter,  or  any  other 
raasonahle  means  after  discovery  of  the  loss 
or  theft  or  after  the  time  In  which  a  reason- 
able man  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
would  have  discovered  the  loss  or  theft,  the 
cardholder  is  not  liable  for  any  unauthorized 
use  of  the  credit  card. 

(d>  Thia  secuoo  applies  only  to  credit 
cards  originally  issued  or  renewed  on  or  afier 
the  eSecUve  date  of  this  section. 

iSec.  1718.  a£  added  by  Laws  l»69.  A.B.  No 
1783.  Ch.  904.  approved  August  23.  1»69.  ef- 
fective Novemlwr  10.  1969.  i 

Sec.  1719  ( Disclosure  of  Charges).  When- 
ever fee*,  charge*,  or  penalties  are  assessed 
against  a  cardholder  lor  the  use  of  a  credit 
c*rd.  the  card  iMuer  shall  separately  state 
and  label  all  such  fees,  charges  and  penalties. 

The  terms  "credit  card."  "card  issuer."  and 
••cardholder"  in  this  section  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  sa  prescribed  in  Section  1718. 
(Sec.  1719,  as  added  by  Laws  1969.  A3.  No. 
1764.  Ch  905.  approved  .\ugust  23.  1969.  ef- 
fective November  10.  1969.1 
Connecticut 

Sec.  1.  (AcU  196B.  P^  No.  13S)  (DUtrlbu- 
cion  of  unaoUclted  credit  cards.) 

(a)  No  person,  company,  partnership  or 
corporauon  sball  engage  in  the  practice  of 
mailing  or  the  distribution  In  any  form  of 
any  credit  card,  charge  plate  or  any  like  in- 
strument or  device  to  any  other  person.  firn\ 
or  corporation  nnlf^M"  such  other  person,  firm 
or  cccporation  has  previously  made  a  request 
therefor  In  writing  or  verbally. 

(b)  Any  person,  company,  partnership  or 
corporation  which  violates  the  provi-sions 
of  subsection  (a>  of  this  act  shaU  b«  fined 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
card,  plate,  instnunent  or  device  so  mailed 
or  distributed. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  renewal  of  any  credit  card, 
charge  plate  or  lilte  instrument  or  device 
unlwa  the  recipient  has  previously  indicated 
in  writing  his  intention  that  such  renewal 
not  be  affected  nor  shall  it  apply  to  the  re- 
placement of  any  such  instrument  or  device 
by  the  issuer  thereof  during  the  period  such 
matrument  or  device  Is  In  effect.  (Approved 
Uay  16.  ld«9,  effective  January  1.  1970.) 

mtrtols 

Credit  Cards— Act  of  July  37,  1M7. 

Sec.  1.  (Rev.  Stat.  Ul'/i  Sec.  381)  Un- 
solicited credit  cards— Uablllty  to  laauer— 
Burden  of  proof — Fees  and  oosts. 

(a)  No  person  in  whose  name  a  credit 
card  IS  lasued  without  his  having  requested 
or  applied  for  the  card  or  for  the  extension 
of  the  credit  or  establishment  of  a  charge 
account  tbAt  card  erldencea  is  liable  to  the 
issuer  of  the  card  for  any  purchases  made  or 
other  amounts  owing  by  a  use  of  that  card 
from  which  he  or  a  member  of  his  family  or 
household  derive  no  benefit  unless  he  has 
indicated  hla  acceptance  of  the  card  by  sign- 
ing or  using  the  card  or  by  permitting  or  au- 


thorizing use  of  the  card  by  another.  A  mere 
failure  to  destroy  or  return  an  unsolicited 
card  Is  not  such  an  indication.  As  used  in 
this  Act.  "credit  card"  has  the  meaning 
aacribed  to  it  In  Section  17-1  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  1951  <63Sli.  except  that  it  does  not 
include  a  card  issued  by  any  lelephone  com- 
pany that  Is  subject  to  supervision  or  regu- 
lation by  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission 
or  other  public  authority. 

(bi  When  an  action  is  brought  by  an  Issuer 
against  the  person  named  on  the  card,  the 
burden  of  proving  the  request,  application, 
authorisation,  permission  to  use  or  benefit 
as  set  forth  in  Section  1  hereof  shall  be  upon 
plaintiff  If  put  In  lasue  by  defendant.  In  the 
event  of  Judgment  for  defendant,  the  court 
shall  allow  defendant  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee.  to  be  taxed  as  costa. 

Sec.  3.  (Rev.  Stat.  131<^  Sec.  383)  Re- 
quested or  accepted  credit  carda—UabUity 
to  iMuer — Burden  of  Proof — Pees  and  Costa. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  that  a  person  In 
who^  name  a  credit  card  has  been  issued 
has  requested  or  applied  for  such  a  card  or 
has  indicated  bis  acceptance  of  an  un- 
solicited credit  card,  aa  provided  In  Section 
1  (6835)  hereof,  such  person  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  issuer  of  the  card  for  any 
amoimt  hereinafter  set  forth,  resulting  from 
a  use  of  that  card  from  wblcb  be  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  or  household  derives  no 
benefit  or  which  be  has  not  authorized  or 
permitted: 

Card  without  signature  panel. #35.00 

Card  with  signature  panel •75.00 

lb)  When  an  action  is  brought  by  an  is- 
suer against  the  person  tiamed  on  a  card. 
issuance  of  which  has  been  requested,  ap- 
plied for.  solicited  or  accepted  and  defend- 
ant puts  in  Issue  any  transaction  lurLslng  from 
the  use  of  such  card,  the  burden  of  proving 
benefit,  authorization,  use  or  peroilssiou  by 
defendant  as  to  such  transaction  shall  be 
upon  plaintiff.  In  the  event  the  defendant 
prevails  with  respect  to  any  transaction  so 
put  in  issue,  the  court  may  enter  as  a  credit 
against  any  Judgment  for  plaintiff,  or  as  a 
Judgment  for  defendant,  a  reaconable  at- 
torney's fee  for  services  in  connection  with 
the  transaction  in  respect  of  which  the 
defendant  prevails. 

Maryland 
Art      83,    Sec.     21B.     (Unsolicited    Credit 
Cards — Uablllty  of  Issue— Renewals.) 

When  a  credit  card  or  card  of  IdenUficatlon 
far  credit  Is  Issued  to  a  person  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  prior  request  or  application  for 
such  cord  by  that  person  or  an  authorized 
agent  of  that  person,  such  card  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  accepted  until  such 
person  signifies  acceptance  in  writing  or  uses 
such  card  to  obtain  credit.  Until  such  ac- 
ceptance takes  place,  the  person  Issuing  the 
card  shall  be  presumed  to  have  assumed  the 
rlak  of  the  loss,  theft,  or  unauthorized  use 
in  any  action  against  the  person  to  whom 
the  card  Is  Issued.  The  provisions  of  this 
secuon  shall  not  be  applicable  to  cards  is- 
sued to  renew  or  replace  existing  cards  orig- 
inally appUed  for  or  accepted  by  the  card- 
holder. 

(Sec  31B.  as  added  by  Laws  1969.  Ch.  353, 
approved  April  33.  1988.  effective  July  1. 
1969.) 

Musaachusetti 
Chap.  256.  Sec.  31S  (Credit  Card*— Card- 
holder Liability) 

(Series  of  definitions.  Relevant  definitions) 
"Accepted  Credit  Card",  any  credit  card 
which  the  cardholder  has  requested  In  writ- 
ing or  has  signed  or  has  used,  or  authorized 
another  to  uae.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  latjor  or  services  on  credit. 
A  renewal  credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
accepted  If  it  is  issued  within  one  year  after 
a  prior  card  has  tieen  paid  for  or  used.  A 
credit  card  lasued  In  connection  wttb  a 
merger,  acquisition  or  the  like  of  card  Issuers 


or  credit  card  services  in  substitution  for  an 
accepted  credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  accepted  credit  card. 

"A  provision  Imposing  liability  on  a  card- 
holder for  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit 
card  shall  be  effective  only  If  the  cord  is  an 
accepted  credit  card,  the  liability  imposed  is 
not  In  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
card  issuer  glvea  adequate  uoiloe  to  the 
cardholder  of  the  potential  liability,  the  un- 
authorized use  occurs  before  the  cardholder 
has  notmed  the  card  issuer  of  the  loss  or 
theft  of  the  card  or  of  any  unauthorized 
use,  and  the  card  Issuer  has  provided  a 
method  whereby  the  tiser  of  the  credit  card 
can  be  identified  as  the  person  authorized 
to  use  It,  Including  without  limitation  a 
place  on  the  card  for  the  photo  or  signature 
of  tlie  holder. 

"Except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  card- 
holder Incurs  no  lUbillty  from  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  either  an  accepted  or  an  un- 
accepted credit  card." 

(Sec.  12B.  as  added  by  Laws  1968.  Ch.  394. 
approved— June  11.  1968.  effecUve  January  1, 
1969,  and  applicable  only  to  credit  cards  Is- 
sued after  the  effective  date.) 
Minnesota 

(Credit  Card  Uabllliy)— Laws  1969,  Cb, 
1004.  Approved  June  8.  1969.  effective  June  7. 
1969. 

Sec.  3.  (UnsoUclted  credit  cards.)  No  per- 
son in  whose  name  a  credit  card  la  Issued 
shall  be  Uable  for  any  amount  resulting  from 
use  of  that  card  from  which  he  or  a  member 
of  his  family  or  household  derives  no  bene- 
fit unless  he  accepted  the  card  by  (1)  sign- 
ing or  using  the  card,  or  (3)  authorising  the 
use  of  the  card  by  another.  A  mere  failure 
to  destroy  or  return  an  unsolicited  credit 
oard  is  not  such  an  acceptance. 
New  Mexico 

(Credit  Card  UabUlty)— Laws  1969,  Cb.  173. 

Sec.  1.  Unsolicited  credit  cards — Uablllty 
of  issuer- Burden  of  proof — Attorney  fee. 

A.  No  person  In  whose  name  a  credit  card 
is  issued  Is  liable  to  the  Issuer  of  the  credit 
card  for  any  amount  owing  because  of  a  use 
of  the  credit  card  IS:  (1)  he  did  not  apply 
for  the  credit  card:  or  (2)  he  has  not  indi- 
cated his  acceptance  of  the  credit  card:  or 
(3)  he  or  a  member  of  his  family  or  house- 
hold derives  no  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
credit  card.  If  the  person  named  in  the 
credit  card  has  Indicated  bis  acceptance  of 
the  credit  card  by  signing  or  using  It  or  by 
permitting  or  authorizing  another  person  to 
use  It.  he  is  liable  to  the  issuer.  The  failure  to 
destroy  or  return  an  unsolicited  credit  card 
la  not  an  indication  of  acceptance. 

B.  In  any  action  brought  by  the  issuer 
against  the  person  named  In  an  unsolicited 
credit  card,  the  burden  of  proving  the  ap- 
plication, authoriaatlon.  permission  to  use 
or  benefit  is  on  the  plaintiff  if  put  in  issue  by 
the  defendant.  If  the  defendant  prevails,  the 
court  shall  award  the  defendant  a  reason- 
able attorney  fee. 

(Approved  April  l,  1969.  effective  13  o'clock 
noon,  June  30, 1960.) 

Neuj  York 

General  Business  Law — Cb.  30,  Art.  39-A. 
Credit  Cards. 

Sec.  513.  LlmlUtlona  on  UabUlty  for  use 
of  lost  or  stolen  credit  cards.  A  provision  to 
Impose  UabiUty  on  an  obligor  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  property  or  services  by  uae 
of  a  credit  card  after  Its  loss  or  theft  is  only 
if  It  Is  conspicuously  written  or  printed  la 
a  size  at  least  equal  to  eight  point  bold  type 
either  on  the  card,  or  on  a  writing  accom- 
panying such  a  card  when  issued,  or  on 
the  obligor's  ^plication  for  the  card,  and 
then  only  until  written  notice  of  the  loes 
or  theft  Is  given  to  the  Issuer.  Such,  a  pro- 
vision either  In  a  credit  card  Issued  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  article,  or  in  a 
writing  accompanying  such  a  card  when  Is- 
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sued,  or  in  the  obUgors  application  for  such 
a  card  is  effecUve.  on  or  after  the  cflecuve 
date  of  this  article,  only  if  the  Issuer  malU 
to  the  obligor,  properly  addressed,  written 
noUce  of  the  provision  conspicuously  writ- 
ten or  printed  In  a  slae  at  least  equal  to 
eight  point  bold  type.  Such  a  provision  Is  ef- 
fective only  If  the  obUgor  has  requested  in 
writing  the  issuance  of  a  credit  card;  the 
signature  of  the  obligor  or  of  a  person  au- 
thorized by  hUn  upon  a  sale*  slip  or  mem- 
orandum evidencing  a  purchase  or  lease  ol 
property  or  &ervices  by  use  of  a  credit  card 
la  the  equivalent  of  the  obligors  request  in 
writing  for  the  issuance  of  a  new  credit  card 
and  for  the  lasuance  of  a  new  credit  card  to 
replace  or  renew  a  credit  card  previously 
issued  to  him. 

North  Dakota 
Credit  Cards.  Enacud  by  Laws  1969.  S3. 
No.  345.  approved  March   17.   1969.  effective 
July  1. 1969.  ^     ^^ 

Sec.  1.  Denniticn  of  credit  cards  and  other 
terms  and  imposition  of  liability  on  card- 
holder. 

4.  "Accepted  credit  card"  means  any  credit 
card  which  the  cardholder  has  requested  in 
writing  or  has  signed  or  has  used,  or  author- 
ized another  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money,  property.  labor  or  services  on 
credit.  A  renewal  credit  card  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  accepted  If  it  is  issued  within  one  year 
after  a  prior  card  has  been  paid  for  or  used. 
A  credit  card  Issued  in  connection  with  a 
merger,  acqulsiuon,  or  the  like  of  card  issuers 
or  credit  card  services  In  substitution  for  an 
accepted  credit  card  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  accepted  credit  card." 

7.  "Unauthorized  use"  means  a  use  of  a 
credit  card  by  a  person  other  than  the  card- 
bolder  who  does  not  have  actual.  ImpUed,  or 
apparent  authority  for  such  use  and  from 
which  the  cardholder  receives  no  benefit. 

A  provision  imposing  UabUlty  on  a  card- 
holder for  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  credit 
card  shall  be  effective  only  If  the  card  la  an 
accepted  credit  card,  the  UabUlty  imposed 
1b  not  In  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
card  issuer  gives  adequate  notice  to  the  card- 
bolder  of  the  potential  UabUlty.  and  the  un- 
authorised use  occurs  before  the  cardholder 
has  notified  the  card  issuer  of  the  loss  or 
theft  of  the  card  or  of  any  unauthorized  use. 
Ohio 
Sec.  1319.01.  (UnsoUclted  credit  cards — 
UablUty) 

A  cardholder  who  receive*  a  credit  card 
from  an  Issuer,  which  such  cardholder  has 
not  requested  nor  \ised.  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  use  made  of  such  credit  card  which 
has  not  been  authorised  by  such  cardholder. 
unless  such  credit  card  is  in  replacement  or 
renewal  of  a  credit  card  previously  requested 
or  used  by  tbe  cardholder. 

(See.  1319.01,  as  added  by  Laws  1969.  S.B. 
No.  326.  approved  August  19.  1969.  effective 
November  16.  1969.) 

South  Dakota 
Laws  1968.  H.B.  No.  721.  effective  July   1. 
1968. 

Sec.  4.  (Issuance — ^UnsoUclted— NonUabU- 
ity)  No  credit  card  shaU  be  issued  unless  its 
issuance  was  requested  nor  shall  any  person 
who  has  not  so  solicited  or  has  not  accepted 
or  utilized  any  unsolicited  credit  card  be 
liable  to  the  person  who  Issued  It  or  honored 
It  for  Ita  mlstise  by  others. 
WUconsin 
Sec.  896.48.  Sxemption  from  dvU  UablUty 
for  lost  or  stolen  credit  cards.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  contained  on  a  credit  card, 
no  person  sbaU  Incur  cIvU  Uablllty  for  the 
fraudulent  use  of  a  credit  card  by  another, 
aa  defined  In  Sec.  943.41  which  was  used 
without  the  former's  knowledge  or  oonaent. 
(Sec.  895.45.  as  enacted  by  Laws  1967.  Ch. 
165) 
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Attorney  General'M  opinion 
Washington.  .03  Credit  Cards.  The  regula- 
tory provisions  of  the  Credit  Card  Dlacloa- 
ure  Act  pertaining  to  maximum  service 
charges,  collection  of  delinquency  charges, 
disclosure,  etc..  that  apply  to  retaU  charge 
agreements  as  defined  by  the  Act  apply  to 
eltuations  where  the  holder  of  a  bank  card 
used  the  card  to  purchase  goods  or  services 
from  a  participating  vendor.  Opinion  of  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  Washington.  (Pebruary  8, 
1968.) 

FOOTWOTSS 

•Counsel.  Postal  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee. Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  B.A. 
Carroll  College:  LLB.,  University  of  Mon- 
tana; Member  of  the  bar  of  Montana  and 
U-S.  Supreme  Court. 

'  England,  "Mass  Mailing  Keys  Credit  Card 
Operation,"  Christian  Science  Monitor.  No- 
vember 4.  1969. 

•United  Press  Release.  Los  Angelea  Timet. 
October  22,  1969.  See  also  England,  op.  cit, 

"In  the  past  month,  member  banks  of  the 
New  England  Bankcard  Association,  Inc. 
(KF.RA)  have  mailed  over  two  million  un- 
soUclted  master  charge  cards  to  customers. 
This  practice  baa  been  common  In  other 
areas."  

"Robert  C.  Rler,  President  of  NEBA,  de- 
fends the  practice.  "Each  bank  decided  from 
their  own  accounts  who  would  get  cards,*  he 
said  of  the  operation  here.  'We  spent  months 
and  months  to  do  the  proper  thing.  In  Chl- 


'  Jackson.  Royal  B..  Chief  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Division.  Administrative  Office  US. 
Courts,  at  Hearinga  before  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  UJB.  Senate.  October  9. 
1966.  p.  31  tt  »eq. 

'Ibid.,  p.  33. 

•  McDonald,  op-  cit..  In  San  Francisco.  Cal- 
ifornia. Mrs,  LucUle  Vitorelo  received  a  bUl 
for  »368.78  from  a  department  store.  A  credit 
card  in  her  name,  sent  without  her  knowl- 
edge or  request,  was  apparently  stolen  from 
the  matU-  The  store  threatened  to  sue  her 
for  the  unp^iid  blU,  her  credit  rating  was 
damaged  and  she  had  to  pay  a  lawyer  »176 
to  prove  5he  was  not  liable. 

'■'If  there  Is  no  contract  placing  UablUty 
for  unauthorized  purchases  on  one  of  the 
parties  and  If  neither  of  the  parties  has  been 
negligent  or  acted  In  bad  faith,  the  credit 
card  holder  wlU  not  be  liable  even  though 
be  doe*  not  report  the  loss  promptly.  The 
only  implied  duty  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract is  to  exercise  due  care  in  handling  the 
card.  Thomas  v.  Central  Charge  Service  Inc.. 
212  A.2d  S33.  (DC.  Municipal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals 1965 »  15  AUl  3rd  1983,  in  which  a 
Judgment  lor  the  plaintiff  was  reversed. 

The  holder  may  be  Uable  for  fraudulent 
use  If  be  authorlaes  a  third  party  to  make 
purchases  ond  such  a  state  of  facu  ralaes  a 
Jury  question  as  to  liabiUty.  Jones  Store  Co. 
V.  Kelly.  225  Mo.  App.  833.  36  S.W.  2d  881 
(1931). 

Under  a  contract  for  complete  UabUlty  on 
the  part  of  a  cardholder  prior  to  giving  the 


caao   thev  UteraUy  banded  them  out  on  the     issuing  company  noUce  of  Iocs  such  terms 

^^    *      ..   '  '  «««    h^   »n«'».».ul    Bfw^rdlntf   r.n   &   derision    in 


Street.'  " 

Subcommittee  staff  study  on  Chicago  in- 
cident. Testimony  of  Eric  E.  Bcrgsten.  profes- 
sor of  law.  University  of  Iowa,  before  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  UJ8. 
Senate.  90th  Congress,  October  10,  1968.  pp. 
90-138.  Mrs.  Betty  Furness,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  p.  63, 
October  10.  p.  64  same  committee. 

The  reference  to  Chicago  by  Mr.  Rler.  re- 
ferred to  the  first  mass  maUlng  engaged  In 
by  American  Banks  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  They  picked  the  Chriatmaa  rush  of 
1968  to  begin  this  practice.  In  addition,  the 
Chicago  banks  are  quite  competitive  and  they 
all  sought  to  buUd  up  the  most  massive  lists 
poeslble  In  order  to  convince  merchants  that 
the  credit  plan   Individuals  were  trying   to 


may  be  enforced  according  to  a  decision  in 
New  York  In  the  case  of  Tttoco,  Inc.  v.  Gold- 
stein. 34  Misc.  2d  751.  229  NTS  3d  61.  affd 
39  Misc.  3d  652.  341  N.T.CAI  495.  Tbe  facts 
of  this  case  involved  not  only  the  contract 
term  which  placed  complete  llahUity  for 
fraudulent  use  on  the  cardholder  but  tbe 
credit  card  wa«  an  oU  company  credit  card 
which  had  no  identification  but  a  card  num- 
ber and  the  court  took  the  poelilon  that 
only  tbe  cardholder  could  save  the  company 
from  loss  by  prompt  notice. 

In  Union  Oil  Company  v.  Lull,  330  Ore. 
412,  349  PJd  343.  <1960),  the  court  reUed  on 
an  analogy  between  a  benk  passbook  where 
there  la  a  duty  by  the  issuer  to  ascertain  the 
Identity  of  the  person  preeentlng  the  pass- 
book, even  though  a  contract  term  existed 
which  placed  aU  UabUlty  for  fraudulent  use 


sell  Individual  merchants  was  the  best.  Large     of  the  passbook  on  the  holder,  since  the  bank 


numbers  of  cards  were  stolen.  Credit  cards 
were  sent  to  children  and  the  deceased  and 
entire  neighborhoods  were  flooded  with  the 
new  bankcards  from  rival  Chicago  banks.  One 
man  received  18  credit  cards  from  the  same 
bank  addressed  to  himself  and  each  of  his 
sons,  aged  9.  11  and  13.  The  Chicago  banks 
had  Issued  millions  of  credit  cards  during 
the  height  of  the  1966  Christmas  rush. 

'New  York  Times.  November  36.  1»«9. 
"State  Attorney  Oenerml  Louis  J.  LefkowltK, 
reported  another  incident  yesterday,  which 
he  said  should  dispel  any  doubt  that  tbe  leg- 
islature should  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
forwarding  of  imsoUclted  credit  cards." 

•  Testimony  of  Oold,  Eugene  F..  Dlstrtcl  At- 
torney. Kings  County,  New  Tork.  Transcript 
of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Hearings,  Sep- 
tember 10.  1968.  p.  76.  Testimony  of  Roifcer. 
Seymour.  Executive  Assistant  to  District  At- 
torney. Bronx  County,  New  York,  at  bearings 
before  Subcommittee  on  Postal  C^veratlons, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  October  19. 
1989.  p.  114.  unpublished  transcript. 

■Mlraglla.  "My  VIO.OOO  Credit  Card  Bingo." 
Life.  October  36  1959.  p.  S3.  A  19  year  old 
took  a  one  month  trip  across  the  United 
States  by  means  of  an  all  purpose  credit  card. 
He  purchased  tlO.OOO  worth  of  goods  and 
.services,  including  D-Drtve  It  cars,  a  sUver 
mink  coat  for  a  gUl  friend,  and  a  puppy  for 
himself. 

•McDonald,  "Credit  Cards— Our  Funny 
Money,"  Detroit  News.  November  4, 19^.  p.  1. 


as  an  indemiUtee  has  the  duty  of  exercising 
reasonable  care  to  protect  the  Indemnitor. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  case  involving  a  con- 
tract term  placing  all  UabUlty  on  the  card- 
holder until  surrender  of  tlie  card  was  up- 
held In  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company  v.  Grief, 
10  App.  Dlv.  2d  119.  197  N.T.S.  2d  523  {1960). 
The  standard  clause  now  used  Limits  card- 
holder UabUlty  for  fraudulent  use  untU  tbe 
card  Is  surrendered  or  written  notice  is  given 
the  Issuer  that  the  card  has  been  lost  or 
stolen.  Where  a  "hot  list"  of  missing  cards 
is  Issued  by  the  credit  card  company  and  the 
merchant  still  accepts  the  card  for  credit, 
tbe  oontroct  between  the  merchant  and  the 
credit  card  company  nmy  require  tbe  mer- 
chant to  assume  UabUlty.  Bergsten,  "Credit 
Cards:  Distributing  Fraud  Loss."  77  Yale  Law 
Journal  1418.  1430  (19681. 

"  in  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company  v. 
Waters.  159  Sid  406  (1965),  the  one  whoee 
negUgenoe  occasioned  the  loss  must  be»r 
tbe  loss.  In  this  case  a  card  was  maUed  as 
the  result  of  a  telephone  request  from  a  per- 
son claiming  to  be  a  cardholder  who  bad 
lost  her  credit  card  and  was  asking  for  a  re- 
placement. The  replacement  card  was  stolen 
from  the  cardholder's  maUbox.  Tbe  court 
held  that  it  was  negligent  for  the  credit  card 
company  not  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
cakUer  and  that  the  credit  card  had  been  ob- 
tained by  fraudulent  means. 

"  PoUack,  Earl  E  .  Attorney.  Midwest  Bank 
Card  System,  Inc.,  Foatal  Operattons  Sub- 
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oommittM  HewlogB,  U.S.  Houm  or  Rcpre- 
MotKtIvM.  NovK&bar  19.  1988.  p.  1S3  tt  teq. 
Trmnacrlp*. 

'-*  The  cr«<Ut  CATd  transaction  vblch  vn  u* 
<li£CUA&tng  Is  new  fio  the  Uw  aod  unlqua.  It 
Lavolvee  a  credit  card  Issuer,  an  honoring 
merchant  who  sells  diverse  products  to  oard- 
holdcrs.  There  ta  virtually  no  authority.  Ju- 
dicial or  statutory,  that  is  controlling  The 
protjlems  arising  rrtnn  the  use  of  this  device 
are  dlscusaed  In  llafly  *  McDonald.  49  Cali7. 
L  Rsv  4i9.  «8S  I19S01  In  sddlUon.  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  In  each  state  but  re- 
lating only  to  criminal  penames  lor  fraudu- 
lent use.  Uonuna's  statute  Is  R.CM-  1947. 
s  9+-1B33-1BS0. 

•  Agree,  for  the  law  Is  oostly  (WUUam 
Cjunden:  Rsmalns).  Bvans.  Dictionaiy  of 
t^'.iOtation3.  p.  37B. 

->  Hair  the  laauers  try  to  recover  and  axe 
suoceaarul  In  30%  to  60^  or  their  attempts. 
Intttrrlws  with  managers  ol  local  bank 
cradlt  card  plan.  Murray.  "A  Legal  Empirical 
Study  off  Unauthorlzod  Use  or  Credit  Cards." 
21  n   BIusaL.  RIT  811.833.  S34  (19ST). 

■•  Jackson.  Royal  E..  Hearings  on  Bank 
Credit  Card  and  Chack  Credit  Plans.  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions.  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  U.3.  Sen- 
ate, p.  33.  October  9.  1968-  Subcommittee 
Staff  Study.  Postal  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee US.  Bouse  or  Representatlyee.  Filed. 
September  1989. 

~  Meade.  Robert  L .  Legislative  Director, 
omce  or  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
on  Consumer  Affairs,  st  Hearings  before 
Subcoconuttee  on  Postal  Operations,  X3JS. 
House  or  Representatives.  November  19.  1980. 
p  88  cf  seq.  Mr.  Me«de  also  stated  that  credit 
card  leases  are  over  tlOO  million  a  year, 
stolen  credit  cards  sell  In  New  York  City 
for  at  least  t£0  and  that  mall  fraud  cases 
Involved  stolen  credit  cards  have  risen  over 
700 '"f  In  the  last  rour  years.  According  to  a 
United  Press  International  release  the  con- 
sumer debt  or  the  United  States  has  Jumped 
from  a  figure  or  IllO  billion  that  Meade  used 
on  November  19.  1969  to  a  figure  or  »118 
blUlon  ss  of  December  4.  1969  according  to 
end  or  Octot>er  figures  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

'-  Patnian.  Wright,  M  C.  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Oommlttee  of  the 
U  S-  House  or  Repreaentatlvee.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  October  29, 
1989. 

"Brean,  "Charge  Plana  Make  Cash  Un- 
stylish." Ll/e.  June   1.   1959.  p.   130  et   teq. 

""Credit  Card  Frauds:  What  Tou  Need  to 
Know  About  This  Growing  Danger."  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Neicj.  March  1989.  p.  93. 

^  Jackson.  Royal  E..  Hearings  on  Bank 
Credit  Card  and  Credit  Plans  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Instltutlona.  U.3. 
Sea*»te.  October  9,  1968.  p.  33. 

=  Prosmlre.  William.  XI B.  Senator.  State- 
ment on  Senate  Floor.  CoNoaxaaioNsi.  Ric- 
oas,  vol.  115,  pt.  15.  p.  33409. 

=1  Wattenberg  and  Scammon.  "This  USA.", 
p  112.  (I960  Census  Figuras) 

-'  bederberg.  "Business  Marketing  Data 
Once  Sold  by  Private  Eye."  WosMnfftoa  Post. 
August  3.  1989 

'  Supra  note  23,  at  179. 

»  15  VS.C.  1601. «  teg. 

■  15  use.  1673. 
-  15  VS.C.  1678. 

'-•  39  UJS.C.  301,  el  teq. 

■  15  use   1673. 
15  use  1675. 

«■  18  use.  891. 
»  IS  U.S.C    16T7. 

x  Williams.  HarrlaoQ.  U.S.  Benator.  Be- 
marks.  CoHoasaauiifal.  BaooKD,  vol.  115.  pt. 
IS.  p.  33413. 

■  Prozznlre.  William.  UB.  Senator.  Re- 
marks. coHcaxssioKsi.  Bacoan.  vol.  116.  pt. 
15.  p   334a«. 

**  •hliiiMaifviinnrta  Oaneral  Laws.  Cb.  98, 
amended  t>y  adcUtlon  of  Sections  44-47   1989; 


New  Mexico.  50-18  -3  through  6.  50-19-1. 
General  Laars  1988,  Ch.  359.  Sec.  1:  Oklahoma. 
34  Oklahoma  81  tbrouch  85,  1910. 

■^  Brenton.  "The  Privacy  Invadsn."  p.  38. 
43.  1984. 

■*  Prozmlra.  WUUam.  U.S.  Senator,  expla- 
nation of  amendment  to  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Credit  Act.  CoNOazssjoNAi.  Racoan. 
vol.   115.  pt.   15.  pp    33408-33410. 

*DaU06.  -Fighting  Credit  Card  Fraud." 
Waah.i:ngt{m  Poit.  December  7.  1980.  p.  1. 

^  England.  "Mass  Mailing  Keys  Credit  Card 
Operation",  Christian.  Science  Monitor,  No- 
vember 4.  1988. 

•>  Brlmm«r.  Andrew  F.,  Member  of  the 
Board  or  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  "New  Horizons  In  Credit  Card  Bank- 
ing", before  Seattle  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion. September  23.  1989.  p.  10. 

"  Martin.  WUUam  Mc.  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  or  <3ovemocs  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Letter  to  Chairman  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 
M.C..  dated  October  38.  1968. 

•*  McNeal.  Edward  J..  Chairman  or  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Issues  Committee  or  the  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation.  Prtsceedlngs  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Docket  No.  315-30.  p.  185. 
188.  '"The  Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  or 
New  Tork  made  a  promotional  mailing  solicit- 
ing applications  for  credit  cards,  and  received 
a  return  of  .007,  of  a  total  mailing  of  33,000. 
An  unsolicited  mailing  to  a  control  group  of 
731  Indicated  that  139.  or  about  19%.  had 
been   used    within    a   90-day    period." 

*■  P.OI3.  Notice  59.  Domestic  Postage  Hates. 
Fees  and  Information.  July  4.  1988. 

"  United  Press  International.  "Mafia 
Strikes  Gold  m  Credit  Cards."  St.  Paul  Sun- 
dait  pioneer  Pre*a.  November  38.  1887.  p.  4. 

Rotker.  Seymour.  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  District  Attorney.  Bronx  County.  N.T-. 
Credit  Card  Hearings.  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
coomllttae.  U.  S.  House  of  Represantatlves. 
November  19,  1909,  p.  138.  Transcript. 

**  United  Press  International.  "Mails 
Strikes  (jold  In  Credit  Cards."  St.  Paul  Sun- 
day Pioneer  Press,  November  28.  1987.  p.  4. 
"Tradltloiua  'Sbylocklng'  techniques  are  also 
t>emg  streamlined  by  the  shift  from  cash  de- 
mands to  credit.  When  syndicate  collectors 
need  to  pressure  these  days."  said  Hantel 
I  former  District  Attorney.  Queens  Ckiunty. 
New  Tork  City) .  theyTl  coUect  their  pound 
of  fiesh  not  by  beating  on  his  noggin  but  by 
getting  his  credit  cards  .  .  .  and  If  he  doean't 
have  ozie.  they  tell  him  'Oet  one, 'get  two. 
get  three  . . .'  " 

Cotter.  WlUlam  J..  Chief  Postal  Inspector. 
Credit  Card  Hearings.  Postal  OperatloDs  Sub- 
conunltt«e.  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
November  19.  1988.  p.  113.  Transcript. 

*>  Cotter.  William  J..  Chief  Postal  Inspector. 
CTrvdlt  Card  Hearings.  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
committee. U3.  House  of  Representatlvas. 
November  19.  1889.  p.  113.  114.  Transcript. 

"From  the  enforcement  standpoint,  unso- 
Udted  credit  cards  present  several  problems 
to  the  Postal  Inspection  Service.  As  unsolic- 
ited mailings  are  promotional  mailings,  re- 
gardless of  the  extent  of  screening  the  mail- 
ing lists,  address  reliability  is  apt  to  be  lower 
tn  comparison  with  credit  cards  mailed  In 
response  to  sn  application.  Wrong  deliveries. 
forwanUng  and  multiple  handling  Increase 
the  exposure  of  an  uosolldtad  maUing  to 
theft  and  loss." 

"As  unsolicited  mailings  arr  unwanted  by 
some  percentage  or  the  addresses,  perhaps  as 
high  as  75°V .  that  percentage  ot  a  given  mail- 
ing Is  needlessly  exposed  to  loss  or  then  In 
postal  transit  and  otherwise  until  the  cartls 
azv  either  destroyed  or  returned  to  their  Is- 
suer." 

"The  addressee  or  an  unsolicited  card,  not 
anticipating  It.  usually  finds  out  about  Its 
misuse  when  he  receives  an  Invoice,  perhaps 
six  weeks  arter  the  date  or  malUng.  The  delay 
In  liUtlatlng  the  Investigative  process  Is  an 
Impediment  to  Ita  success  " 

"Postal  employees  and  others  can  usuaUy 
spot   unsoUclted  mailings  and  aajb  InollnM 


to  theft  will  reckon  an  unsoUclted  mailing  as 
a  safer  and  more  desirable  tar^t  than  regu- 
lar customer  mailings." 

"  PoUook.  Barl  E..  Attorney,  Midwest  Bank 
Card  System,  Inc.,  Cradlt  (?ard  Hearings. 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  U.S.  Housa 
or  Representatives.  November  18,  1968,  p.  168 
et  teq.  Transcript. 

*HJl.  15103.  Subsection  (c).  Is  not  Im- 
practical or  ruturlstlc.  The  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Company  or  New  Tork  advertises 
a  Master  Charge  Card  with  photograph  and 
signature  and  has  done  so  ror  several  years. 
Advertisement,  New  York  Times.  December 
8,  1989.  p.  36.  The  advertisement  read  In 
part:  "ir  you  grow  a  mustache  well  give  you 
a  new  card."  "We  have  to."  "We're  the  only 
bank  In  town  that  puts  your  picture  on  the 
back  of  a  charge  card."  "At  no  coat  to  you." 

■'See  Appendix. 

"  See  RCM.  1947.  t  84-1823  through  1830. 
These  provisions  applymg  cnmlual  sanctions 
to  the  rraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  are 
typical  of  statutes  now  part  of  the  law  In 
aUxiost  every  state. 

"  Patman.  Wright,  M.C..  ChaUman  of  tba 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commlttca,  In 
testimony  before  the  Postal  Operations  Sub- 
committee or  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. October  28,  1989.  p.  9,  referring  to  bank 
credit  cards.  "The  bank  la  collecting  18% 
from  the  consumer  and  7%  rrom  the  mer- 
chant, or  a  total  of  35%  In  the  form  of  Inter- 
eat  on  discounts." 

"  Oulan.  Jerome  R.,  Leglalatlve  Director. 
National  Federation  or  Independent  Busi- 
ness. In  testimony  belore  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  U.S.  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. November  19,  1989.  p.  83,  "While 
the  example  or  the  South  Atlantic  States 
shows  up  the  most  dramatically,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  relationship  between  bank  In- 
terest rates  to  Independent  business,  and  the 
degree  or  acceptance  or  bank  crrdlt  cards." 

"  Martin.  WUUam  Mc.  Chairman  or  the 
Board  or  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Robert  N.  C.  Nlx, 
M.C..  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  October  38, 
1969. 

■*  Bontema.  Edward  B.,  President  of  Eastern 
States  Bankcard  Association.  In  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  October  30.  1989,  p.  10. 

Mr  McCLtJRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR.  16542.  a  bill  to  restrict  the  malUng 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  possibihty  of  theft  from  the 
mails  of  unsolicited  cretlit  cards.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  an  important  and  neces- 
sary consumer  protection  measure.  Theft 
breeds  the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards. 
The  burdens  from  the  fraudulent  use  of 
credit  cards  fall  ultimately  upon  the  in- 
dividual under  whose  name  the  credit 
card  has  been  sent,  whose  credit  rating 
is  often  endangered,  and  upon  the  mll- 
iions  of  other  consumers  who  bear  the 
co6t  of  losses  incurred  by  merchants. 
Cardholders  have  turned  to  Congress, 
seeking  help  against  lasses  which  have 
been  estimated  to  be  anywhere  from  SSO 
U>  tlSO  million  per  year. 

I  personally  foresee  the  banking  in- 
dustry issuing  credit  cards  to  replace 
checks,  as  checks  have  replaced  cash  In 
the  marketplace,  and  for  a  myriad  of 
other  uses.  This  legisiatlon  will  help  to 
assure  that  a  balance  is  struck  between 
the  Interests  of  credit  card-based  com- 
panies and  the  protection  of  individual 
consumers. 

Already,  our  semicashless  society  uses 
credit  cards  for  groceries,  weddings, 
church  dues,  trips  around  the  world,  and 
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In  PhoenU,  Ariz.,  even  to  arrange  ball. 
In  the  States  of  California.  North  Caro- 
lina, Washington,  Oregon,  and  Arkansas, 
I  understand  you  can  pay  your  State 
taxes  by  credit  card.  All  tWs  can  be  done 
with  a  payment  to  credit  card  compaiues 
ot  a  service  charge  as  high  as  18  percent 
a  year  on  the  mdebledness.  Gangsters 
have  even  been  known  to  accept  credit 
cards  in  lieu  of  payments  of  loan  shark 
debts. 

The  lat«it  dangers  of  unregulated.  un- 
soUclted credit  cards  are  apparent.  If  an 
unsolicited  credit  card  falls  into  the 
wrong  hands,  a  mall  patron  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  billed  for  pur- 
chases he  never  made.  The  victim  of  this 
fraud  is  then  faced  with  lawsuita  or  other 
collection  action  that  may  ruin  his  credit 
standing.  Only  2  years  ago,  banks  had 
about  $815  million  invested  in  credit  card 
plans  Today,  through  the  use  of  mass 
mailings  of  unsolicited  credit  cards,  that 
busmess  has  reached  a  $2  billion  mark 
and  is  still  climbing.  There  are  estimates 
that  the  entire  credit  industry  is  a  113 
billion  dollar  going  concern. 

This  bill  proposes  to  protect  the  public 
by  requiring  that  the  unsolicited  credit 
card  must  be  sent  by  registered  mail.  This 
will  assure  that  the  mailings  will  be 
signed  for  by  a  postal  employee  upon 
entry  into  the  mail  system,  the  mailings 
will  proceed  through  the  mail  system  in 
locked  mail  bags,  and  the  unsolicited 
credit  card  mailing  must  be  signed  for  by 
the  addressee,  and  the  addressee  only, 
upon  delivery.  I  understand  that  because 
of  the  recent  postal  reform  and  the  broad 
authority  it  delegated  to  the  Postmaster, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
offer  a  technical  substitute.  This  substi- 
tution provides  for  the  same  protective 
steps  I  have  delineated. 

This  type  of  mailing  will  almost  cer- 
tainly eliminate  the  theft  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  from  within  the  posul  sys- 
tem. It  will  also  end  the  theft  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards  from  mail  boxes,  since 
it  must  be  hand  delivered  to  the  ad- 
dressee. A  notice  on  the  envelope  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  addressee  that  an 
unsolicited  credit  card  is  contained 
within  the  envelope.  The  notice  will  not 
aid  thieves,  since  the  mailings  will  be 
protected  within  the  system  and  the  no- 
tice also  will  prevent  the  throwing  away 
of  the  mailing  by  an  innocent  mail  pa- 
tron who  believes  he  has  received  direct 
mail  advertising.  Failure  to  abide  by  this 
legislation  can  result  In  a  $1,000  fine 
for  each  mailing  tlolatlon.  These  new- 
postal  requirements,  and  the  criminal 
.sanctions  lor  violations  thereof,  how- 
ever, will  in  no  way  hamper  or  interfere 
with  mailings  ot  other  than  unsolicited 
cards. 

The  public  needs  protection  from  the 
mail  advertising  practice  which  forces 
credit  on  unwilling  families.  The  credit 
card  Issuers  believe  that  if  they  can  get 
a  credit  card  Into  the  home,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family  will  use  the  card 
within  9  months.  They  have  run  t««t» 
which  show  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  mall  patrons  who  are  asked  to  fill  out 
a  credit  card  application  do  so,  but  when 
unsolicited  credit  cards  are  forced  Into 
the  home,  19  percent  ot  the  mall  patrons 
wUl  use  the  cards  within  90  days. 


Legislation  which  restricts  the  credit 
card  menace  has  been  enacted  In  States 
such  as  New  York.  California.  DUnola, 
Connecticut,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Alaska.  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota, This  legislation  wUl  aid  these  State 
programs.  This  bill  received  unanimous 
bipartisan  support  in  committee  and  In 
subcommittee.  I  urge  my  Colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  n- 
ilnois  iMr.  Dirwinskii  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  16542.  a  bill  to 
restrict  the  maihng  ot  unsolicited  credit 
cards. 

In  our  age  of  almost  "Instant  every- 
thing." we  have  all  seen  the  prolifera- 
tion ot  instant  credit.  This  is  usually 
done  through  the  use  of  credit  cards; 
some  Issued  by  local  and  national  mer- 
chants, others  by  banks  and  national 
credit  organizations.  All  these  cards  and 
the  credit  they  provide  are  important 
for  the  growth  and  strength  of  our  mod- 
em economy.  But.  as  in  vlrtuaUy  every 
act  of  commerce  ever  conceived,  there 
are  those  individuals  who  refuse  to  obey 
the  laws  of  our  society  and  elect  instead 
to  acquire  products  and  services  through 
trickery  and  deceit.  In  this  particular 
instance,  through  the  use  of  stolen  credit 
cards. 

Another  aspect  of  this  overall  problem 
is  the  issuance  of  credit  cards  to  indi- 
viduals who.  in  many  cases,  could  not 
receive  credit  through  ordinary  chan- 
nels. 

The  committee  flies  are  filled  with  sad 
cases  Involving  either  the  illegal  or  In- 
discriminate use  of  credit  cards. 

HJl.  16542  is  a  good  bill.  It  will,  in 
the  opinion  ot  the  committee  and  many 
in  the  law  enforcement  Oeld,  help  to 
drastically  reduce  the  theft  and  Illegal 
use  of  credit  cards. 

It  proposes  to  make  a  credit  card  non- 
mailable matter,  unless  such  card : 

First,  is  mailed  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest or  appUcation  by  the  addressee  tor 
such  card ;  or 

Second,  is  mailed  as  a  replacement,  for 
the  addressee:  or 

Third,  in  the  case  ot  a  previously  Is- 
sued credit  card  which  has  been  lost, 
mislaid,  or  stolen,  is  mailed  as  a  return 
of  that  card  to  the  issuer  or  to  the  ad- 
dressee to  whom  that  card  was  issued; 


Fourth,  is  sent  imder  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  new  postal  service  to  in- 
sure security  in  handling  in  the  malls. 
the  certainty  of  personal  delivery  of  the 
card,  and  proof  ot  when,  where,  and  the 
person  to  whom  tt  Is  delivered. 

The  conditions  described  in  item  four 
are  the  same  as  those  which  exist  today 
under  the  registered  mail  procedure  ot 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  change 
in  phraseology  from  the  committee- 
reported  bill  is  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  language  ot  the  new  title  39  which 
will  be  implemented  under  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  ot  1970.  which  was 
signed  into  law  August  12.  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bulk  of  evidence 
demonstrating  the  undeslrous  effects  of 


the  mailings  of  unsoUclted  credit  cards 
behooves  us  to  support  and  approve  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska <Mr.  CtjKtnHGHAM). 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  16542.  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  maihng  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  for  it  is  Ions 
overdue  t^nsumer  protection  legislatioa. 
I  beUeve  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  the  credit  card  explosion  is 
a  permanent  feature  in  our  economy  and 
the  burdens  from  the  fraudulent  use  of 
credit  cards  faU  on  the  individual  card- 
holder whose  cretlit  stantling  is  endan- 
gered. The  individual  must  turn  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  lor  Its  help  against  what 
is  now  a  $13  billion  industry.  In  addition, 
it  seems  to  me  that  credit  cards  wHl  be 
used  by  the  banking  industry  to  replace 
checks,  as  checks  have  replaced  cash  in 
the  marketplace.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
certainly  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  a 
balance  be  struck  lietween  the  interesta 
of  these  giant  credit  card  companies  and 
individual  consumers. 

Today  in  our  cashless  society  we  use 
credit  cards  tor  groceries,  weddings, 
church  dues,  trips  around  the  world,  and 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  even  to  arrange  bail.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  you  can 
pay  your  Federal  Income  taxes  by  credit 
card  in  the  States  of  Callfomla.  North 
Carolina.  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
Arkansas.  All  this  can  be  done  for  the 
payment  to  credit  card  companies  of  18 
percent  a  year  on  the  indebtedness. 

There  is  great  urgency  upon  the  part 
of  those  banks  who  have  not  yet  cut 
into  this  18-percent  loan  business  to  en- 
gage In   mass  mailings   of   unsoUclted 
credit   cards.   Mall   patrons   get  credit 
whether  they  want  It  or  not.  Why?  The 
credit  card  issuers  evidently  cannot  con- 
vince merchants  that  they  have  to  join 
credit  card   plans  in  order   to  protect 
themselves  against  competitors  who  do. 
unless  the  bank  or  other  issuers  can  show 
that  an  overwhelming  number  ot  cus- 
tomers in  the  merchants  area  have  the 
canis.  Banks  apparently  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  people  to  Join  the  plan  vol- 
untarily. A  survey  by  the  Marine  Mid- 
land Bank  of  New  York  showed  that 
less  than   1   percent  ot  consumers  re- 
sponded to  requests  to  Join  cretlit  card 
plans,  but  where  unsoUclted  credit  cards 
are  forced  into  the  mail  box.  19  percent 
ot  the  mall  patrons  contacted  used  the 
card    within   6    months.   However,   the 
merchant  doesn't  know  how  many  cards 
are  in  use.  He  Is  told  only  about  the 
thousands  and  In  some  cases  mllUons  of 
cards  that  have  been  sent  through  the 
mail  and  are  in  the  possession  ot  mall 
patrons.  When  the  merchant  joins  the 
plan,  he  must  pay  the  credit  card  people 
from  3  to  7  percent  for  discounting  the 
debt  run  up  in  his  store.  He  can  only 
get   this   amount   back   by   raising   his 
prices.  The  merciiant  is  not  guaranteed 
any  exclusive  territory,  so  he  finds  him- 
self raising  prices  without  any  competi- 
tive advantage.  His  only  satisfaction  is 
knotving  that  he  has  protected  himself 
against  a  competitor,  who  is  protecting 
himself  against  the  first  merchant.  This 
situation  wouldn't  be  possible  In  the  ab- 
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senre  of  the  mass  mailing  of  uuMllcited 
credit  cards. 

Individual  consumers  have  to  pay  18 
percent  on  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
debt  they  one  over  30  days.  If  the  un- 
solicited credit  card  falls  Into  the  wrong 
hands,  a  mall  patron  may  tie  surprised 
to  find  hlmiself  lieing  billed  for  purchases 
he  never  made.  The  victim  of  this  fraud 
is  then  faced  with  law  suits  or  other 
collection  action  that  may  ruin  the 
credit  standing  of  an  individual. 

Only  2  years  ago  benlc  liad  about  $815 
million  invested  in  credit  card  plans. 
Today,  through  the  use  ol  the  mass 
mailings  ol  unsolicited  credit  cards,  tiiat 
business  has  reached  a  S2  billion  mark 
and  is  climbing.  There  are  estimates  that 
the  entire  credit  card  mdustry  has  a  113 
billion  business  going  for  it. 

The  answer  of  the  industry  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pleas  for  sup- 
port of  regulatory  legislation  is  that  $100 
million  a  year  loss  in  fraud  does  rvot 
hurt  the  industry.  Credit  cards  are  good 
for  the  money  changine  and  bill  collect- 
ing business.  It  may  be  good  for  their 
business  but  it  is  not  good  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  America  and  their  bnd^ets.  It  is 
not  good  for  the  merchants  who  have  to 
turn  over  a  large  share  of  their  profit  on 
sales.  Most  important  of  all.  it  is  not 
good  for  the  county.  A  respected  syndi- 
cated columnist,  in  an  article  last  fall, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  infla- 
tion: 

There  la  &  conslderalile  body  of  opinion 
wtucti  fMls  ttiat  Willie  tlgiit  money  cripples 
tile  housing  Industry,  nothing  Is  done  to 
curb  consumer  credit  aggravated  by  the 
proliferating  credit  cktOs. 

I  agree  with  that  observation.  The 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
concerned  with  the  public  debt  but  they 
give  little,  if  any.  attention  to  the  splral- 
Ing  private  debt. 

The  private  debt  is  the  real  demon  and 
is  due  largely  to  buying  on  credit  by  the 
general  public. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
figures  on  our  total  debt — both  private 
and  public.  Their  Ogures  show  that  the 
estimated  private  debt  for  the  year  1969 
15  $1'4  trillion,  net.  The  Government 
debt.  Federal.  State,  and  local  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1  7  trillion  The  total,  there- 
fore of  the  public  and  private  debt  is 
estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3  trillion.  This  Is  a  serious  situation  and 
a  major  cause  of  adding  to  the  fires  of 
inflation.  The  credit  card  user  had  better 
think  that  over,  and  the  business  com- 
munity who  are  pushing  the  use  of  credit 
cards  had  better  realize  what  they  are 
doing  to  our  economy  and  give  less 
thought  to  the  almighty  dollar. 

This  Is  the  people's  business  and  the 
business  of  the  Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  NIX  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentletnan  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Hahiiy>  a  memljer  of 
the  committee  who  has  contributed 
greatly  to  this  effort. 

!itr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  initially 
I  want  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  'Mr.  Nrx) 
a  gentleman  who  comes  from  Philadel- 
phia, tor  his  recognition  of  the  problems 


associated  with  the  mass  distribution  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards.  His  ellorUs  have 
resulted  in  the  legislation  which  we  are 
presently  considering. 

This  bill,  which  regiilates  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  l£  an  Im- 
portant piece  of  consumer  legislation 
which  this  House  should  favorably  con- 
sider. 

This  is  not  an  antibusiness  or  even 
an  anti-credlt-card  bill.  The  credit  card 
business  is  an  imi>ortant  factor  in  our 
economy.  Judiciously  used,  credit  cards 
tend  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of  Industry 
and  encourage  sound  financial  manage- 
ment for  many  families. 

We,  in  this  bill,  are  tning  to  stop,  or 
severely  restrict,  an  unpleasant,  unneces- 
sar>'.  and  dangerous  offshoot  of  our  ex- 
panding credit  card  economy.  The  prac- 
tice of  issuing  unsolicited  credit  cards 
has  had  an  unsettling  effect  on  our  econ- 
omy and  on  thousands  of  Individuals 
and  families  to  whom  they  have  been 
sent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
original  bill  on  which  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  held  hearings  last 
year.  I  was  both  proud  and  pleased  at 
the  strong  support  received  by  my  bill. 
After  the  subcommittee  concluded  its 
hearings,  the  bill  was  tightened  up  and 
reintroduced  as  H.R.  18542. 

Unsolicit«d  credit  cards  commit  three 
grave  sins: 

They  tend  to  feed  inflation,  which  has 
already  reached  an  unacceptable  level; 

They  have  encouraged  the  criminal 
elements;  and 

They  are  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  in  this  day  when 
we  must  pull  out  all  of  the  stops  In 
fighting  iiiflatlon.  banks,  businesses,  and 
other  credit  card  Issuers  hold  out  the 
lure  of  instant  money.  The  catch  is  that 
the  typical  credit  card  charges  average 
an  18-percent  annual  rate  on  the  impald 
balance.  In  addition,  businesses  honor- 
ing the  cards  are  often  required  to  pay 
a  premium  of  up  to  7  percent  on  pur- 
chases made  with  a  credit  card.  Thus, 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  price  of 
an  item  may  be  hiked  as  high  as  25  per- 
cent through  the  use  of  credit  cards. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  mailing  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  credit  cards 
can  only  add  to  the  inflationary  spiral 
by  encouraging  promiscuous  use  of  credit 
cards  and  addmg  ultimately  to  the  price 
of  the  purchased  goods. 

The  increasing  problem  of  mall  theft  is 
another  major  consideration  in  our  desire 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  through  the  mall. 

The  chief  postal  inspector  has  told  us 
that  investigations  of  credit  card  thefts 
from  the  mail  have  Increased  by  700  per- 
cent over  the  past  4  years.  In  Chicago  and 
New  York,  credit  card  theft  rings  were 
recently  broken  up  and  many  indictmentc 
brought — several  against  postal  employ- 
ees. Authorities  feel  that  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  involved  In  these 
cases  are  only  a  small  fragment  of  the 
total  cost  of  credit  card  thefts  from  the 
mail. 

These  thefts  are  injurious  to  business 
as  well  as  the  consumer.  As  many  of  you 
know,  Washington's  Central  Charge 
Service  revealed  early  this  year  that  some 


$200,000  In  charges  during  January  were 
made  fraudulently  with  credit  cards 
probably  stolen  from  the  mall.  One  store 
reported  that  90  percent  of  its  business 
during  that  month  was  thus  charged. 

Whil3  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  stolen  cards  were  unsolic- 
ited, it  is  undeniable  that  a  flood  of  mil- 
lions of  unsolicited  cards  can  do  nothing 
but  multiply  the  problem  many  times 
over. 

Finally,  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  is  a  gross  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. Credit  ratings  have  been  destroyed 
and  people  hauled  into  court  because  of 
fraudulent  charges  made  by  a  card  with 
their  name  on  it — but  which  they  did  not 
know  they  were  suppo.<ed  to  get  and 
which  they  did  not  ask  for.  Individuals 
with  financial  problems  have  been  en- 
ticed to  go  even  more  deeply  into  debt 
when  an  unsolicited  card  fell  into  their 
laps  like  manna  from  heaven. 

The  bill  pending  here  today  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  alleviating  these  prob- 
lems. By  requiring  that  unsolicited  cards 
be  sent  by  registered  mail,  the  flood  would 
be  cut  to  a  trickle.  The  expense  of  this 
procedure  would  require  that  the  busi- 
nesses wishing  to  continue  the  practice 
meticulously  cull  their  lists  to  weed  out 
all  those  who  might  use  the  card  im- 
wisely.  The  requirement  that  the  card  be 
delivered  only  to  the  addressee — with  his 
signature  an  absolute  necessity — would 
provide  clear  proof  as  to  whether  an  in- 
dividual did  or  did  not  receive  the  card. 
And  the  provision  lor  clear  marking  on 
the  outside  envelope  that  an  luisollcited 
card  is  enclosed  will  enable  the  recipient 
to  immediately  reject  or  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  substitute  motion  will 
be  made  later  which  wlU  make  some  tech- 
nical changes  in  this  bill  and  which  re- 
writes its  language  to  conform  with  the 
recently  enacted  postal  reform  bill.  The 
substitute,  however,  accomplishes  essen- 
tially the  same  purposes  as  does  HR. 
16542  as  reported  by  our  committee. 

This  Ls  a  good  bill — good  for  the  con- 
sumer who  has  been  victimized  by  un- 
solicited credit  cards — and  good  for  busi- 
nesses which  have  seen  a  sharp  upturn 
In  fraudulent  charges.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  approve  H.R.  16542. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  first  major  consumer  bill  which  will 
come  out  of  the  Congress  this  year,  HJl. 
18542.  This  legislation  is  aimed  at  mini- 
mizing the  possibility  of  theft  from  the 
malls  of  imsoliclted  credit  cards. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  this  bill  come  before 
us  today.  With  our  Nation  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  credit  card  society,  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  Is  becoming  the 
norm,  and  the  opportunity  for  theft  has 
substantially  increased.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  theft  and  subsequent  fraudulent 
use  of  credit  cards  Involve  losses  of  up 
to  $150  million  per  year. 

Needless  to  say.  the  credit  card  com- 
panies are  losing  money  hand  over  flst. 
But  the  ultimate  loser  Is  the  individual 
consumer.  The  cost  of  credit  card  in- 
surance agednst  fradulent  use  has  risen 
dramatically.  The  discount  rate  charged 
to  the  merchant  for  the  convenience  of 
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charging  sales  to  these  credit  cards  has 
also  risen,  and  these  Increased  charges 
will  certainly  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. . 

A  consumer  who  Is  the  victim  of  the 
fraudulent  use  of  a  credit  card  is  neces- 
sarily clmrged  with  purchases  made  in 
his  name.  These  persons  are  often  in- 
dividuals with  weak  credit  .standings  who 
normally  would  not  be  eligible  for  this 
mode  of  credit.  There  are  reports  of  un- 
soUclled  cards  being  addressed  or  mailed 
to  deceased  persons,  5-year-old,  bank- 
rupu,  convicts,  and  elderly  pensioners. 

HR  16542,  in  my  opinion,  will  pro- 
vide the  corrective  action  that  Is  needed. 
It  provides  that  the  same  security  Proce- 
dures used  for  registered  mall— Includ- 
ing locked  mallbags— be  applied  to  cre.Ut 
card  maUmgs.  Under  this  bill,  delivery 
is  restricted  to  the  named  addressee  only 
and  the  required  receipt  must  show  to 
whom,  when  and  to  what  address  the 
card  was  delivered. 

Let  me  also  pomt  out  that  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  require  a  notice  to  be  placed 
on  the  envelope  indicating  the  enclosed  Is 
an  unsolicited  credit  card.  This  feature 
wUl  faclliUte  a  recipient  s  refusal  of  such 

mall. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica need  this  bUl  and  I  urge  lu  Immedi- 
ate adoption. 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
Utile  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
Members  present  of  the  great  value  credit 
cards  have  served  In  an  expanding  econ- 
omy The  wise  consumer  through  credit 
card  purchases  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  bargains  even  though  cash 
may  not  be  on  hand  at  the  moment.  And 
the  wise  consumer  can  deter  the  cost  of 
a  vacation  over  a  period  of  time,  rather 
than  stay  at  home.  I  could  enumerate 
many  of  the  contributions  that  credit 
card  buymg  has  brought  to  the  American 
consumer 

Today  we  And  ourselves  with  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  credit  card  in- 
dustry with  much  needed  regulation  and 
the  consumer  with  much  needed  pro- 
tection. 

As  the  committee  hearings  show,  we 
are  last  becoming  a  credit  card  society-- 
whether  there  is  a  wisdom  in  that  trend 
In  our  present  inflationary  society  is  not 
the  point  of  this  legislation.  WhUe  some 
consumers  are  trapped  in  their  own 
problems  of  unwise  use  of  credit  cards. 
Congress  cannot  set  itself  up  as  the  body 
that  decides  who  does  and  does  not  re- 
ceive credit,  or  credit  cards.  It  is  the 
responsibUlty  of  the  media  and  each  in- 
dividual Congressman  according  to  his 
own  conscience  to  warn  people  of  the 
great  amounts  of  interest  he  must  pay 
for  the  credit  card  privUege— but  that  is 
not  the  collective  responsibility  of  this 
body. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  consumer  will  not  unknowingly  be 
harmed  by  the  mailing  of  unsoUcited 
credit  cards.  The  great  fault  In  this  ex- 
pansion of  credit  is  not  that  people  who 
should  not  have  credit,  receive  It  unso- 
licited That  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  tragedy. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  thief  who  lakes 
a  mailed  unsolicited  credit  card  and  puts 
it  to  hli  own  use. 


The  person  hurt  is  the  consumer — but 
supposedly  we  are  told,  he  is  not  dam- 
aged that  much.  Within  a  short  lime 
the  mlxup  is  supposedly  straightened 
out  and  the  person  who  did  not  ask  for 
the  credit  card  in  the  first  place  has  his 
name  cleared  If  that  sounds  like  a  per- 
son being  cleared  of  a  prison  conviction. 

it  should.  ,  „    ,  »    .v.. 

The  person  whose  card  falls  into  the 
wrong  hands  is  duimed,  called,  threat- 
ened, and  may  have  to  pay  attorney  fees 
to  remove  charges  he  never  made  In  the 
first  place.  And  once  it  Is  all  over  his 
n:ime  Is  suppisedly  cleared. 

Unfortunately,  that  often  is  not  the 
case  The  media  has  reported  recently 
thr>t  so-called  credit  and  personnel  refer- 
ence agencies  make  little  effort  to  up- 
date or  correct  their  flies— and  so  a  per- 
son whose  unsolicited  credit  card  is 
stolen  and  used,  may  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  credit  card  when  he  wants  and 
deserves  one. 

Not  only  docs  this  bill  protect  the  con- 
sumer, but  also  the  credit  card  firm  that 
Issues  tlie  card.  No  longer  will  he  be 
forced  into  an  unwanted  credit  card  war 
or  bUaz  with  the  competition  to  see  who 
can  blanket  a  community  first.  The  re- 
sults we  have  found  are  stolen  credit 
cards  and  not  only  does  the  consumer 
pay  his  price,  but  the  issutag  firm  pays 
for  services  and  goods  sold,  but  never 
paid  for.  In  the  end  the  consumer  must 
pay  again  for  higher  prices  due  to  mis- 
used cards.  _.  . 
I  was  pleased  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  banned  the  Issuance  of  tm- 
solicited  credit  cards — but  disappointed 
when  unsolicited  bank  credit  cards  were 
not  mcluded  In  that  ban.  This  is  un- 
fortujiaie — and  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  corrects  that  gap  in  regulation. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
argued  that  banks  should  continue  to  be 
exempt  because  those  in  the  filed  first 
were  able  to  send  out  unsolicited  cards, 
and  the  new  ones  won't  be  able  to — the 
Board  says  this  wUI  discourage  compe- 
tition. 

I  tend  to  weigh  this  possible  discour- 
agement of  competition  with  other  pos- 
sibilities. By  passing  this  legislation  we 
are  recognizing  the  mistakes  of  the 
past— the  mistake  of  letting  any  one  send 
out  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Now  to  al- 
low a  late  arrival  the  same  abuses  Is  not 
to  discourage  competition,  but  only  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

That  Is  not  only  not  learning  from  past 
experience,  but  ignoring  past  experience. 
Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  biU  before  the  House  this 
afternoon— to  restrict  the  unsoUcited 
mailing  of  credit  cards.  I  also  want-  to 
commend  the  distinguished  authors  of 
the  bill  and  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, whose  efforts  have  made  it  possi- 
ble lor  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  for 
our  attention.  I  strongly  urge  Its  favor- 
able consideration. 

I  feel  particularly  close  to  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  my  own  bill,  which  was 
originally  mtroduced  early  In  the  90th 
Congress,  when  problems  arising  from 
the  distribution  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  became  national  concern.  I  then 


reintroduced  the  proposal  In  this  Con- 
gress. While  my  biU  was  referred  to  an- 
other committee,  the  substance  of  Its 
provisions  parallels  HB..  16542. 

Those  of  us  who  have  become  disturbed 
about  the  abuse  of  credit  cards  In  general 
could  spend  hours  here  on  the  floor  clung 
case  after  case  describing  how  the  un- 
restricted mailing  of  unsoUcited  cards 
has  given  credibility  to  the  saying  that 
the  credit  card  "is  both  a  blessing  and  a 
curse. "  Many  cases  have  had  catastrophic 
results  for  consumers  who  have  had  to 
assume  payment  of  large  debts  that  they 
could  iU  afford.  Not  every  State  has  stat- 
utory provisions  exempting  an  unwary 
intended  recipient  of  a  card  from  liabil- 
ity Incurred  by  unauthorized  use.  In  fact, 
only  13  States  have  some  such  legisla- 
tion. Not  every  State  has  statutory  pro- 
visions setting  cruninal  penalties  for 
theft  and  fraudulent  use  of  stolen  credit 
cards.  ,    .._ 

The  situation  for  the  ccnsimier  Is  diffi- 
cult enough  when  a  credit  card  he  has 
requested  is  lost  or  stolen.  To  be  liable 
for  charges  to  a  credit  card  he  has  not 
asked  for  and  perhaps  is  stolen  from 
the  mails  before  he  has  had  a  chance 
either  to  destroy  or  return  it  to  the  issuer 
places  an  unconscionable  and  totally 
unfair  burden  on  him.  The  time  is  long 
past  due.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  responslbiUty  in  seeing  that 
the  constuner  Is  protected  through  Fed- 
eral legislation.  In  doing  so.  I  do  not  in 
any  way  want  to  handicap  banks  or  busi- 
nesses who  wish  to  offer  credit  to  the 
pubUc.  The  issue  at  hand  is  that  every 
safeguard  must  be  afforded  t«  the  pubUc 
whose  business  is  wanted. 

Short  ol  a  complete  ban  on  the  mailing 
of  any  unsoUcited  credit  card.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  before  us  assures  this  safe- 
guard It  amends  that  title  of  the  Code 
relating  to  the  nomnailablllty  of  certain 
items  by  adding  a  new  nonmaUable  cate- 
gory and  specifically  declares  that  a 
credit  card  of  any  kind  is  nonmailable 
matter  unless  .such  a  card  is:  soUcited  by 
the  addressee;  or  is  a  replacement  of 
one  previously  issued  to  the  addressee;  or 
in  the  case  of  a  lost,  mislaid  or  stolen 
credit  card  previously  issued,  is  being  re- 
turned to  the  addressee  by  mail;  or  Is 
sent  by  registered  maU.  with  deUvery  re- 
stricted to  the  addressee  and  return  re- 
ceipt requested  showing  to  whom,  when 
and  where  delivered,  and  Is  sent  in  an 
envelope  bearmg  on  its  face  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  and  such  notice 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  Additionally,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  violation  is  set. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after 
extensive  public  hearings  and  due  con- 
sideration, issued  a  trade  regulation  rule 
effective  this  past  May  18.  banning  the 
maUing  of  imsoliclted  credit  cards  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice,  1  am  not  convinced 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  total  ban  on  the 
mailing  of  unsoUcited  credit  cards.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  carefully  planned 
regulations  as  to  how  such  cards  should 
be  mailed  would  be  sufficient  protection 
for  the  consumer,  who  is  my  concern. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
would   permit   such  protection,    and  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.   DANIELS   of    New   Jersey.   MI. 
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Chairman,  the  present  practice  of  the 
unprotected  mass  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  is  nothing  less  than  an  Indis- 
criminate Invitation  for  larceny  and 
fraud. 

In  the  city  of  Washington.  D.C..  the 
Central  Charge  Co  Incurred  $300,000  in 
losses  in  January  and  February  of  1970 
alone,  and  nationally  there  were,  in  1969. 
$300  million  In  fraud  losses  to  thousands 
of  Innocent  persons  who  never  ordered  a 
card  and  never  luiew  it  had  been  sent  to 
them. 

It  is  no  answer  that  some  of  these 
losses  were  borne  by  the  credit  com- 
panies or  their  Insurers.  In  too  many 
cases  intended  recipients  of  the  cards 
have  been  forced  Into  court  tn  order  to 
prove,  of  all  things,  that  they  never  re- 
ceived a  card  and  were,  therefore,  not 
responsible  for  the  charges.  Even  If  the 
intended  recipient  was  able  to  prove  that 
he  never  received  a  card,  he  has  had  to 
bear  the  large  cost  of  legal  fees,  the  ad- 
verse effect  upon  his  credit  rating,  as 
well  as  a  great  deal  of  aggravation. 

An  article  entitled  "How  To  Counter- 
felt  Credit  Cards  and  Get  Away  With 
It."  by  Elihu  Blotnlck.  In  Scanlon's  mag- 
azine, presents  a  detailed  description  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  stolen  credit  card 
can  be  obtained  and  used  to  obtain  mer- 
chandise which  is  later  sold  for  cash. 
Moreover  It  details  the  laxity  on  the  part 
of  many  stores  which  know  they  will  be 
reimbursed  by  insurers.  The  article  also 
charges  that  credit  companies  actually 
favor  the  business  promoted  by  these 
cards.  The  only  person  hurt  is  the  con- 
sumer since  increased  Insurance  rates 
are  passed  on  either  directly  or  by  way 
of  increased  service  or  Interest  charges. 

I  think  you  should  be  aware  of  the 
ea.se  with  which  a  credit  card  may  be 
altered.  According  to  the  Scanlon's  ar- 
ticle, it  is  really  quite  simple.  In  the  case 
of  a  stolen  card,  the  Ink  on  the  raised 
letters  is  removed  with  2S  cents  worth 
of  polyester  resin;  the  card  Is  then 
heated  with  a  warm  iron  to  remove  the 
raised  plastic  letters  and  restamped  with 
an  addressograph  plate.  If  it  has  been 
signed,  a  strip  of  white  paper  is  glued 
over  the  owner's  signature  and  the  card 
Is  signed  with  a  phony  name. 

Most  of  the  stolen  credit  cards  are 
purchased  from  pickpockets  and  purse- 
snatchers.  Even  If  they  are  caught,  the 
sentence  Is  often  light,  the  ball  low.  and 
often,  through  plea  bargaining  because 
the  district  attorney  feels  he  has  more 
important  cases,  the  criminal  may  get 
off  with  a  suspended  sentence.  In  many 
cases  these  stolen  credit  cards  finance  the 
drug  habits  of  an  increasing  number  of 
dope  addicts. 

Generally ,  the  user  of  a  fraudulant 
credit  card  will  own  a  number  of  cards 
which  he  will  either  steal  himself  or 
purchase  for  about  $10  apiece.  After  that, 
it  Is  relatively  easy  to  charge  merchandise 
and  dispose  of  it.  According  to  Scanlon. 
most  credit  card  thefts  are  not  reported 
and  even  if  they  are,  the  credit  card 
companies  are  lax  tn  warning  stores 
since  many  stores  may  be  unwilling  to 
carry  the  service  of  a  credit  company 
whose  stolen  credit  card  rate  causes  the 
store  high  losses,  or  Inconvenience  In 
checking  for  stolen  cards. 


Mr.  Chairman,  HA.  16542  will  mini- 
mize the  less  resulting  from  the  theft  and 
fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  by  re- 
quiring that  unsolicited  credit  cards  be 
mailed  by  secured  or  registered  mall,  with 
restricted  delivery  and  a  return  receipt 
requested. 

i7nder  this  bill,  unsolicited  credit  cards 
will  be  signed  for  by  each  postal  employee 
who  handles  the  envelope.  Cards  will  pro- 
ceed tlirough  the  system  In  locked  mall 
bags  and  be  delivered  only  to  the  ad- 
dressee, who.  if  he  wishes  to  receive  the 
mailing.  wlU  sign  for  it. 

The  addressee  will  be  put  on  notice  that 
the  envelope  contains  an  unsolicited 
credit  card  and  that  he  may  refuse  the 
mailing.  The  cost  of  return  mailings  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  mailer.  The  cost  for  this 
protection  Is  presently  $1.71  per  mailing. 

Credit  card  operations  are  tiasically 
mass  mailing  oiperatlons.  sometimes 
amounting  to  2  million  persons  and 
blanketing  whole  communities  with  a 
flood  of  tinwanted  and  unasked  for  credit 
cards. 

The  very  Integrity  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem Is  threatened.  The  mass  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  is  little  different 
than  the  mass  mailing  of  $100  bills  in 
transparent  envelopes. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public,  the  bill 
simply  would  eliminate  the  now  too  easy 
opportunity  to  steal  a  card  between  the 
time  that  it  is  mailed  and  the  time  of  its 
receipt. 

If  unsolicited  credit  card  mailings  were 
made  unlawful  by  this  legislation,  the 
violator  would  be  subject  to  criminal 
fines  of  up  to  $1,000  per  individual  credit 
card  mBiiing  Penalties  have  been 
limited  to  criminal  fines  because  of  the 
lack  of  personal  responsibility  for  deci- 
sion In  large  corporate  organizations. 
The  boards  of  directors  of  credit  card 
companies  will  understand  that  criminal 
fines  for  each  violation  could  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum. 

At  least  13  States  have  statutes  which 
regxilate  and  restrict  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  Most  of  these  States  protect  the 
consumer  merely  by  limiting  the  liability 
for  the  use  of  credit  cards  which  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  cardholder. 

Governor  Rockefeller  signed  a  bill  on 
May  20  which  al.so  makes  the  Issuance  of 
un.<ioliclted  credit  cards  a  crime. 

None  of  this  legislation  can  be  fully 
effective,  however,  unless  the  Post  Office 
Department  can  act  in  the  matter.  It  is 
mass  mailing  which  is  the  heart  of  this 
operation.  Mass  mailing  is  the  key  to  the 
offensiveness  of  the  unsolicited  credit 
card  system. 

The  Federal  Trade  Comml.'i.'ilon,  which 
has  limited  Jurisdiction.  ha.<i  issued  a  rule 
defining  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  as  an  unfair  trade  practice.  How- 
ever, it  Is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
extends  to  the  biggest  offenders  in  the 
unsolicited  credit  card  matter,  the  banks. 

It  is  the  banks  that  are  mailing  mil- 
lions of  unsolicited  credit  cards  today.  It 
is  the  banks  who  issue  the  'everything  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  was  supported 
unanimously  in  committee  by  members 
of  both  parties.  The  administration  does 
not  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL.     Mr.     Chairman, 


Americans  are  subjected  each  year  to  a 
barrage  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  that 
number  in  the  millions.  These  cards  are 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  consumer's  con- 
fidence, and  an  abuse  of  the  Federal  mall 
system.  They  constitute  an  additional, 
uimeeded  harassment  of  the  consumer. 
These  unsolicited  cards  must  lot  be  al- 
lowed to  flow  through  our  malls  as  easily 
as  they  presently  do.  Such  cards  al- 
most Invite  mall  theft  and  fraud,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  imsuspecting  consumer 
Is  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  incurring 
a  substantial  economic  loss. 

H.B.  16542,  wtilch  the  House  considers 
today,  begins  to  place  much  needed 
checks  on  the  flow  of  these  credit  cards 
through  the  malls.  This  bill  requires 
that  all  unsolicited  credit  cards  be  sent 
by  registered  mail,  and  be  clearly  des- 
ignated as  tmsollcited  credit  cards,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
clearly  visible  on  the  envelope,  as  well. 
These  precautions  may  help  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  theft  and  resiilting  fraudu- 
lent use  that  Is  made  of  these  unso- 
licited credit  cards.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  support  this  bill. 

But  this  is  only  an  interim  measure. 
We  must  move  toward  a  much  more 
thorough  regulation  of  these  cards, 
either  by  amendment  or  passage  of  a 
stronger  bill.  I  question  whether  these 
unsolicited  cards  should  be  allowed 
through  the  malls  at  all.  no  matter  how 
they  are  marked.  The  PTC  has  proposed 
a  rule  which  restricts  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards,  as  an  unfair  trade 
practice,  and  permits  only  those  credit 
cards  that  are  expressly  requested,  or 
are  replacements  of  credit  cards  already 
held,  to  be  sent  through  the  mail.  This 
is  what  I  believe  should  be  the  ultimate 
goal  of  any  legislation  regulating  the 
use  of  credit  canls. 

Last  October.  I  Introduced  a  bill,  HJt. 
14637.  which  comes  much  closer  to  real- 
izing this  goal.  It  bans  the  mailing  of 
all  unsolicited  credit  cards,  and  requires 
certified  mailings  of  all  other  credit 
cards  that  are  expressly  requested.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  go  further  than 
any  previous  proposal  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  the  hazards  Inherent  in 
credit  card  mailings.  The  Senate  has 
recently  passed  a  similar  bill.  It  bans 
the  mailing  of  all  unsolicited  credit 
cards,  and  limits  the  consumer's  liability 
in  the  case  of  a  lost  or  stolen  credit  card. 
X  hope  the  House  will  move  toward  a  bill 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  Senate.  And  I 
hope  the  House  will  pass  HJl  16542.  the 
very  first  step  toward  this  goal 

Mr.  ■wnxJAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. (200  million  are  lost  each  year 
through  credit  card  fraud  and  200,000 
credit  cards  are  stolen  each  year. 

Most  of  this  theft  is  faciliuted  by  the 
mass  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 
The  mail  patron  does  not  know  that  such 
a  card  has  been  forwarded  to  him.  Yet  it 
is  similar  to  mailing  a  $100  bill  through 
the  mail  because  many  of  these  cards  are 
sold  for  that  amount  on  the  black 
market. 

In  Washington.  DC.  one  company  lost 
approximately  $300,000  through  the  theft 
of  credit  cards  in  January  and  February 
and  every  credit  card  company  has  suf- 
fered the  same  kind  of  losses.  All  of  this 


Is  passed  back  to  the  consumer  In  higher 
prices. 

R)r  example,  new  businesses  have 
spnmg  up  which  for  $5  a  year  will  keep 
track  of  your  credit  card  numbers  and 
notify  companies  when  your  card  has 
been  stolen.  Another  company  will  in- 
sure you  against  loss  for  $9  a  year. 

The  mall  patron  who  loses  an  unsolic- 
ited credit  card  cannot  Insure  himself 
against  loss,  because  he  does  not  know 
that  he  has  been  Issued  a  card  until  the 
bills  start  coming  in. 

This  bill  will  protect  that  consumer.  It 
will  protect  mall  patrons  because  it  re- 
quires that  all  unsolicited  credit  cards 
be  mailed  by  registered  mail,  restricted 
delivery,  return-receipt  requested  This 
means  that  credit  card  issuers  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  maximum  amount  for 
maximum  protection  to  mail  patrons.  If 
imsoUclted  credit  cards  are  sent  out  in 
violation  of  the  bill,  criminal  penalties  of 
fines  up  to  and  Including  $1,000  per  mail- 
ing will  be  Imposed  on  violators. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  receive  the  maximum  protec- 
tion. Many  of  the  credit  card  companies 
themselves  must  see  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  legislation.  A  large  number  of 
these  companies  will  not  mail  credit 
cards  through  the  Washington,  DC,  post 
office.  Up  until  now,  credit  card  com- 
panies were  not  concerned  with  theft 
because  they  made  huge  profits  from  18 
percent  interest  and  discount  charges 
up  to  7  percent.  If  It  was  necessary  they 
merely  pass  the  cost  on  to  the  public. 
They  only  became  concerned  when  the 
_  losses  in  the  millions  became  a  matter 
3  of  public  record.  It  was  too  hard  then  to 
X  frighten  timid  consumers  into  paying 
bills  they  did  not  owe  to  save  their  credit 
ratings. 

The  public  needs  protection.  It  needs 
to  regulate  this  mass-mailing  gimmick 
and  I  think  this  leglslaUon  will  help  to 
do  Just  that,  and  I  ask  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ameri- 
can consumers  now  possess  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  credit  cards.  There  are 
retail  store  cards,  travel  and  entertain- 
ment cards,  oil  company  cards,  bank 
cards,  and  air  travel  cards.  There  are  In 
circulation  over  50  million  "universal" 
cards  on  which  almost  anything  can  be 
charged.  These  all-purpose  credit  cards, 
particularly,  are  growing  in  popularity. 
An  estimated  $50  billion  worth  of  goods 
and  senices  were  purchased  with  credit 
cards  last  year.  As  of  June  30,  1969,  al- 
most 13  percent  of  consumer  credit  out- 
standing was  on  card  credit.  The  poten- 
tial uses  for  credit  cards  are  abundant. 
Some  experts  have  been  predicting  that 
plastic  credit  will  eventually  replace  cash 
and  checks  as  a  means  of  payment.  The 
"credit  card  revolution"  Is  no  under- 
statement. Credit  cards  are  here  to  stay. 
As  we  might  expect  with  such  a  new 
phenomenon,  serious  problems  are  aris- 
ing with  the  growth  of  credit  card  usage. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  is  the 
theft  and  unauthorized  use  of  the  cards. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1969  more 
than  $150  million  worth  of  goods  and 
services  were  charged  on  stolen  or  lost 
credit  cards.  Fraudulent  use  of  these 
cards.  Including  activities  by  organized 
crime,  has  Increased  700  percent  in  the 
last  3  years. 


It  is  most  unfortunate  but  true  that 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  unau- 
thorized use  of  credit  cards  stems  from 
thievery  through  the  mailing  system  of 
mass-mailed  cards.  The  cards  are  stolen 
and  then  sold  tlirough  middlemen  and 
distributors  and  may  yield  as  much  as 
$400  each  on  sale  to  the  final  user.  At 
least  80  arrests  of  postal  employees  in- 
volved in  credit  card  thievery  have  been 
reported.  Many  of  these  were  linked  to 
Mafia  and  other  organized  criminal 
groups.  Theft  through  the  mail  system  is 
particularly  facilitated  when  the  cards 
are  mass  mailed  within  short  periods  of 
time. 

HJl.  18542  attacks  this  problem  di- 
rectly by  requiring  that  unsolicited  credit 
cards,  be  mailed  by  registered  mall,  tm- 
der  specified  regulations.  Unlike  regular 
flrst-class  mail,  registered  mall  travels 
through  the  postal  system  In  locked  mail- 
bags  Thus  the  possibility  of  theft  in  the 
mall  system  will  certainly  be  minimized 
under  H.R.  16542.  The  bill  also  restricts 
delivery  to  the  addressee  only,  providing 
further  protection  for  the  consumer 
against  thefts. 

■While  the  bill  does  restrict  and  regu- 
late the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards,  it  does  not  prohibit  that  particu- 
lar method  of  distribution.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  the  continued  use  by  business 
of  mass  unsolicited  distribution  has 
stemmed  from  the  pest  success  of  this 
method  of  distribution.  Consumers  on  the 
whole  have  been  receptive  to  unsolicited 
credit  cards.  Many  faittiful  and  satisfied 
users  of  credit  cards  oriiirinally  received 
these  cards  without  having  requested 
them.  Most  people  are  quite  capable  of 
learning  to  use  this  method  of  payment, 
and  find  it  a  great  convenience.  True, 
there  have  been  and  continue  to  be  com- 
plaints concerning  the  receipt  of  un- 
wanted cards.  Annoyance  and  inconven- 
ience are  caused  to  those  who  do  not  want 
the  cards  and  who  must  either  destroy 
or  return  them.  But  the  rights  of  the 
uncomplaining  and  often  too  silent  ma- 
jority must,  however,  be  counted  as  well. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  abuses  caused 
by  theft  of  the  cards  are  more  serious 
than  the  inconveruence  caused  by  hai.'ing 
to  destroy  those  cards  not  wanted.  Fur- 
thermore, the  important  abuses  can  be 
corrected  without  destroying  the  advan- 
tages both  to  receptive  consumers  and  to 
business  of  unsolicited  distribution. 

It  has  heeu  argued  that  in  effect  the 
mailing  of  un-solicited  credit  cards  would 
be  eliminated  under  the  bill  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  registered  mall.  This  Is  not 
necessarily  true.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment reported  in  a  letter  printed  in 
House  Report  91-974  that  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  16542  would  raise  the  postage 
charge  for  mailing  these  cards  to  $1.38. 
which  mcludes  an  80-cent  registry  fee 
and  a  restricted  delivery  fee  of  50  cents. 
Now  I  wish  to  submit  that  $1.36  is  not  a 
prolilbltive  sum  for  a  company  to  pay  to 
obtain  a  good  credit  customer,  one  who 
will  remain  a  customer  for  years  and 
years.  This  is  particularly  true  at  pres- 
ent charges  of  18  percent  per  year  for 
this  type  of  credit  "What  the  bill  will  do 
Is  eliminate  the  Irresponsible  mass  mail- 
ing of  ur^solicited  credit  cards. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  effects  of 
the  mass  distribution  of  credit  cards  to 
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date  Is  that  they  have  been  sent  almost 
at  random.  One  reported  study  of  84  rep- 
resentative credit  card  programs  re- 
vealed that  only  a  filth  of  the  banks 
checked  the  credit  background  and  em- 
ployment of  people  to  whom  they 
mailed  cards.  Mailing  Usts  of  people 
with  whom  the  banks  had  not  done  busi- 
ness were  used  by  30  percent  of  the 
banks.'  To  quote  House  Report  91-974: 
Beclplenu  of  uiMoUcltwl  credit  cards  art 
often  Indlrtdusls  wltli  woak  credit  standing 
who  nonn»llj  would  not  be  eligible  for  tbla 
mode  ol  credit,  mere  have  been  many  In- 
nancn  of  unaoUcitwl  cinU  IKlng  addressed 
or  mailed  to  deceased  persona.  S-year-olds. 
bankrupts,  convicts,  and  elderly  pensioners. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  many  people 
going  through  personal  bankruptcy  have 
stated  that  the  use  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  was  a  factor  contributing  to  their 
financial  problems.  The  cards  would  not 
have  been  sent  to  these  people  had  the 
appropriate  checks  lieen  made.  By  rais- 
ing the  costs  of  sending  luuoUcited  cards, 
through  the  requirement  of  registered 
mail,  companies  will  have  the  incentive 
to  check  the  credit  worthiness  of  a  po- 
tential customer  before  extending  him 
unasked  for  credit. 

It  may  be  argued  that  raising  the  costs 
of  distribuUon  gives  an  imfair  advan- 
tage to  those  companies  with  established 
credit  card  programs  which  in  the  past 
made  use  of  mass  mailing,  as  against 
new  entrants  into  the  credit  card  busi- 
ness. Tliat  some  inequities  are  unavoid- 
able goes  without  saying.  The  object  is 
to  minimize  these  InequiUes.  It  should 
be  clear  that  to  absolutely  prohibit  Uie 
mailing  of  all  unrequested  credit  cards 
gives  a  much  greater  advantage  to  esUb- 
llshed  companies  than  does  the  regula- 
tion of  such  mailings  as  prortded  for 
under  H.R.  16542. 

A  vital  part  of  consumer  protection 
Involves  the  assurance  that  monopoly 
powers  will  not  be  established — that  the 
consumer  will  always  have  a  choice.  Pro- 
hibiting the  issuance  of  all  unsolicited 
cards  would,  in  my  opinion,  substan- 
tially enhance  the  market  power  of  the 
companies  which  now  have  established 
programs.  There  are  at  present  two 
giant  bank  card  systems,  each  having 
about  450.000  meroliant  members  and 
over  20  million  cards  in  circulation 
apiece.'  But  the  field  Is  not  closed.  Other 
companies  are  reported  to  have  plans  of 
going  nationwide.  Competition  in  this 
business  is  essential  if  we  are  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  credit,  particularly  in 
the  future.  To  ban  all  unsolicited  credit 
cards  could  greaOy  harm  the  consumer 
by  enhancing  the  market  power  of  exist- 
ing companies. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  to  enact  legis- 
lation will  mean  the  continuation  ol  the 
serious  InequiUes  and  injustices  I  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  addlUon  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  the  fact  that  banks  and 

■Paul  OTteU.  "A  UtUe  Oltt  from  Tour 
Friendly  Banker",  UJe  magasino.  Maieli  J7. 
1970,  p.  55. 

•Bank  of  Amerlca-J  Bank  Amerloard  and 
the  Int«rbank  card  ayitem  commonly  known 
as  MaaMf  Charge,  aa  referred  to  In  "Thoae 
'charge  anvtnlng  anywhere'  cr*dlt  caidB." 
Changing  Tlmee.  The  BpUnger  Magaaina. 
V.  2*.  March  1970.  p.  7. 
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conunon  carriers  are  excluded  from  the 
current  Federal  Trade  Commission  ban 
on  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards,  which  applies  to  oil  companies, 
independent  card  companies,  and  retail 
stores.  Needless  to  say,  banks  and  com- 
mon earners  are  enjoying  a  significant 
advantage  over  those  companies  covered 
bv  the  FTC  ban. 

Our  goal  is  not  to  prohibit  a  method  of 
distribution  which  American  Industry 
has  found  effective,  and  which  has  been 
met  favorably  by  many  consumers.  Our 
goal  i?  to  protect  the  American  consumer 
from  abuses  arising  from  that  method  of 
distribution,  as  well  as  to  Insure  him  that 
the  advantages  of  the  system  will  be  re- 
tained A  workable  balance  must  be 
achieved,  and.  I  beheve.  Is  achieved  under 
H.R.  16542.  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
necessarv  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
general  debate  on  the  regulation  of 
credit,  the  card  mailings  bill  (HJl. 
165431.  I  was  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  imable  to  personally  represent  my 
interest  by  voting. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  this  very 
worthwhile  le^siation  which  does  much 
to  protect  the  citi2cn  In  his  acquisition 
and  use  of  credit  cards.  Had  I  been  there 
I  would  hav'e  voted  "yea  " 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation.  HJl.  16542,  Is  intended 
mainly  to  remedy  the  alarming  unso- 
licited credit  card  theft  problem.  For 
that  purpose,  it  Is  a  constructive  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored  and  supported  In 
testimony. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
undesirable  aspects  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  beyond  their  susceptibUlty  to  theft. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Trade  Commiasion. 
as  the  committee  report  notes,  recently 
issued  a  ruling  banning  unsolicited  cards 
as  an  unfair  trade  practice  and  a  form  of 
unfair  competition  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation. 

In  view  of  this  ruling  by  the  FTC.  as 
well  as  recent  Senate  passage  of  a  com- 
plete ban  on  unsolicited  credit  cards.  I 
suggest  that  the  provision  of  H.R.  16542 
permitting  continued  mailing  of  unso- 
licited cards  if  they  are  sent  registered 
mall  no  longer  makes  sense.  Sending  un- 
soUcited  cards  reulstered  mall  would  help 
protect  them  from  theft  But  is  an  un- 
solicited card  any  less  an  imfair  trade 
practice  or  imfair  competition  if  it  is 
sent  registered  rather  than  regular  mall? 
I  think  not. 

It  Is  my  tinderstandlng  that  If  this 
legislation  passes  a  request  will  be  made 
to  subsUtute  the  Senate  bill  number  so 
that  this  legislation  can  be  considered  In 
conference  with  the  Senate  passed  bill. 
I  intend  to  support  this  legislation, 
despite  the  loophole  in  it  that  I  have 
pointed  out.  in  the  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence the  House  will  accede  and  accept 
the  Senate  legislation  on  this  matter 
providing  for  a  complete  ban  on  unso- 
licited credit  cards  as  I  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  urging 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  18542,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards. 
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Today,  we  live  in  a  society  where 
credit  is  the  economic  password,  and  a 
credit  card  is  its  vehicle.  They  are  Im- 
portant to  our  economy. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee,  It 
was  estimated  that  consumer  credit  In 
the  United  States  for  1968  totaled  »U0 
billion.  An  estimated  300  million  credit 
cards  accoimted  for  some  $13  billion  of 
this  all  time  high  figure.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  these  figures  to  be  considerably 
higher  for  1969  and  1910.  and  for  all  fu- 
ture years. 

On  the  other  hand,  credit  card  losses 
are  running  from  150  to  »100  million  a 
year,  and  tmsolicited  credit  cards  are 
contributing  to  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems. In  the  last  4  years  ending  July  1. 
1969.  mall  fraud  credit  card  cases  have 
increased  over  700  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  aspecU  In- 
volved. imsoUcited  credit  cards  are  an 
invasion  of  privacy  and  in  too  many 
cases  are  indiscriminately  mailed  to  chil- 
dren and  others  who  are  either  Immature 
or  financially  unable  to  be  extended 
credit  of  any  magnitude. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects created  by  the  unsollcltaUon  of 
credit  cards,  I  quote  from  some  letters 
I  have  received  from  constituents: 

DtiR  Mb.  Scott:  A  few  weelts  »go  we  re- 
ceived a  notice  Irom ( name  of  llie  credit 

c«rd  whlcti  t  will  not  repeat  here)  that  we 
had  run  up  bills  totaUng  »89«  and  they  were 
reminding  us  that  tSOO  waa  the  limit. 

Since  we  had  never  seen  a credit  card, 

we  were  profoundly  shociied.  Apparently, 
ttiey  took  our  name  from  the  Richmond 
phone  book,  or  some  list  but  we  bad  moved 
from  Richmond. 

Another  constituent  writes: 

X  received  an  unsolicited  credit  card  from 

the organization  last  year.  I  waa  under 

the  Impreaalon  that  they  were  a  reputable 
0nn  and  I  was  interested  In  using  their 
services  However,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
attached  copies  of  letters  that  I  have  tieen 
forced  to  exciiange  with  them,  they  are 
totally  unresponsive  when  It  comes  to  an- 
swering simple  questions  concerning  my 
account. 

I  seem  to  t>e  getting  nowhere  with  them. 
As  I  have  stated  to  them  repeatedly.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  pay  my  Just  debts,  but  I 
Just  cannot  determine  from  them  what  that 
unount  should  be. 

The  individual  then  attached  seven 
letters  written  between  March  24  and 
October  15.  1989,  including  one  he  sent 
by  registered  mail  trying  to  correct  er- 
roneous charges  signed  by  another  jjer- 
son,  and  trying  to  get  some  explanation 
from  the  company  other  than  the  terse 
notice  that  his  account  was  overdue.  The 
material  Is  not  presented  for  the  Rxcord 
because  I  do  not  w-ish  to  single  out  one 
organization  for  criticism  when  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  is  so  wide- 
spread. 

It  is  evident  that  something  must  now 
be  done  by  Congress  to  correct  this  very 
questionable  and  unhealthy  practice  of 
mailing  unsolicited  credit  cards.  This 
legislation.  H.R.  16542.  amends  UUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the 
Poetal  Reorganization  Act.  by  adding  a 
new  nonmailable  category. 

The  new  section,  3012,  declares  credit 
cards  as  nonmailable  Items  unless  such 
card — 

First,  Is  solicited  by  the  addressee:  or 


Second,  is  a  replacement  of  one  previ- 
ously issued  to  the  addressee;  or 

Third,  in  the  case  of  a  lost,  mislaid, 
or  stolen  credit  card  previously  issued, 
is  bemg  returned  to  the  addressee  by 
mail:  or 

Fourth,  is  sent  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  new  Posul  Servic*  to  In- 
sure security  in  handling  in  the  malls, 
the  certainty  of  personal  delivery  of  the 
card,  and  proof  of  when,  where,  and  the 
person  to  whom  It  is  delivered. 

The  conditions  described  In  item  4  are 
the  same  as  those  which  exist  today  un- 
der the  registered  mall  procedure  of  the 
Post  OtBce  Department.  The  change  in 
phraseology  from  the  committee-re- 
ported bill  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
language  of  the  new  title  39  which  will 
be  implemented  imder  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1910.  which  was 
signed  into  law  August  12,  1970. 

The  bill  will  also  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  by  adding 
a  new  section  1738  which  pre-scribes  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  11.000  for  each 
violation  of  section  3012  of  title  39. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  credit  card  issuers,  and  every 
other  legitimate  party  need  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  basic  consumer  protec- 
tion. 
I  ask  your  support  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In 
hearty  support  of  H.R.  16542,  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  credit  card  mailings. 
This  legislation  gives  the  force  of  law 
and  penalty  to  a  recent  ruling  started 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  limit- 
ing the  abusive  practice  of  unsolicited, 
mass  mailings  of  credit  cards. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
would  provide  that  a  credit  card  Is  non- 
mailable unless  the  card  Is: 

First,  solicited  by  the  person  to  whom 
it  Is  addressed: 

Second,  is  a  replacement  for  one  pre- 
viously Isijued  to  the  addressee: 

Third,  In  the  ease  of  a  lost,  mislaid, 
or  stolen  credit  card  previously  issued, 
is  being  returned  to  the  addressee  by 
mail:  or 

Fourth.  Is  sent  by  registered  mall, 
with  delivery  restricted  to  the  addressee 
and  return  receipt  requested  showing 
to  whom,  when,  and  where  delivered, 
and  Is  sent  in  an  envelope  bearing  on 
Its  face  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  and  such  notice  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  bill  Imposes  a  »1.000  fine  for  each 
violation  of  the  above  conditloru. 

I  have  long  been  receiving  mail  from 
constltuenU  of  the  22d  Congressional 
District  complaining  about  the  receipt 
In  the  malls  of  unwanted  credit  cards. 
In  several  cases,  cards  were  addressed 
to  the  cofistltuenfs  children.  I  have 
heard  from  other  Members  here  that 
cards  have  been  addressed  to  deceased 
persons  as  well  as  bankrupts  and  even 
convicts  In  prisons. 

Not  only  does  this  practice  raise  seri- 
oiB  questions  about  the  extension  of 
credit  to  persons  who  cannot  compe- 
tenUy  manage  it.  but  It  also  seems  to 
encourage  an  Inflationary  psychology. 
It  addition,  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  theft  of 
mall  deliveries.  In   the  case  of  credit 
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cards,  this  is  particularly  serious  since 
those  to  whom  the  cards  are  being  sent, 
not  being  aware  of  the  tmsolicited  mail- 
ing, cannot  notify  the  sender  that  they 
have  not  received   the  card. 

Losses  due  to  credit  card  theft  are  now 
estimated  to  nm  between  »50  to  1150 
million  per  year.  The  final  burden  of 
these  losses  rests  on  the  consumer.  The 
lost  of  credit  card  Insurance  against 
fraudulent  use  has  risen  drastically.  The 
discount  rate  charged  to  the  storeowner 
for  the  convenience  of  charging  sales  to 
these  credit  cards  is  now  about  7  percent. 
The  merchant  cannot  absorb  this  bur- 
den and  he  passes  it  on  to  the  consumer. 
In  addition,  the  consumer  who  is  the  \'ic- 
tlm  of  fraudulent  use  of  a  credit  card  Is 
necessarily  charged  with  purchases  made 
in  his  name.  This  can  result  m  himdreds 
of  dollars  of  expense  to  the  consumer, 
needless  aggravation,  and  impaired 
credit  ratings. 

This  bill  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
ending  the  abuse  of  tmsolicited  credit 
cards.  It  will,  through  the  process  of  re- 
quiring registered  mailing,  increase  the 
cost  of  such  mailmgs  dramatically:  it 
will  place  such  mailings  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  locked  registered-mall 
pouches  rather  than  In  the  more  loosely 
guarded  general-mall  sacks. 

For  the  privacy  and  security  of  the 
consumer,  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due, 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  16542.  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  ,    ,  , 

This  bill  is  similar  in  purpose  to  legisla- 
tion I  am  cosponsorlng.  HJl.  17158.  which 
would  also  proscribe  the  Issuance  of 
credit  cards  except  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest cr  application. 

HJl.  16542.  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  except  by  registered  mail 
which  would  provide  the  recipient  with 
an  opportunity  to  refuse  the  card.  The 
bill  would  requlie  a  specific  notice  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  that  it  contained 
an  unsolicited  credit  card  which  may  be 
refused  by  the  addressee. 

The  objective  of  this  bill,  as  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  own  bill  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  is 
to  protect  our  consumers  from  the  recent 
barrage  of  unsought  credit  cards  that 
have  been  sent  through  the  mails.  In  all 
too  many  Instances,  credit  cards  have 
been  lost  or  stolen  in  the  mails  with  the 
result  that  the  intended  user  Is  Jeop- 
ardized through  no  fault  of  his  own  and 
without  his  knowledge. 

If  they  fall  into  unauthorized  hands, 
such  unsolicited  credit  cards  may  be  used 
to  make  extensive  credit  purchases  for 
which  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the 
card  is  held  liable.  Our  citizens  have  been 
hotmded  and  badgered  by  credit  com- 
panies and  collection  agencies  for  debts 
acquired  in  this  manner,  even  though 
they  had  no  way  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  loss  or  theft  of  the  card. 

In  addition,  many  people  receiving  un- 
sought credit  cards  in  the  mall  may  not 
fully  tmderstand  the  dangers  Involved  in 
overuse  of  the  credit  ther*y  conferred. 


Such  use  can  lead  to  the  loss  of  credit 
ratings,  court  actions,  impoimdment  of 
property,  and  garnishment  of  wages— all 
brought  about  because  some  credit  card 
issuers  seek  to  exploit  the  economically 
naive  through  mass  mailings  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards. 

SUice  the  industry  has  not  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  protect  the  consumers 
from  this  abuse  of  the  malls,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  for  Congress  to  act.  I 
firmly  support  the  protection  for  our  con- 
sumers which  is  contained  In  this  legis- 
laUon.  and  urge  its  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. ^      ..    ,, 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  MassachusetU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  consider  HJl.  16542,  the  bUl 
to  regulate  credit  card  mailings,  to  be 
rttal  constimer  legislation. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  consumer 
protection  afforded  by  the  1987  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  Certainly  each  of  us  is 
aware  of  abuses  which  have  occurred  be- 
cause the  act  is  not  strong  enough  In  Its 
provisions  affectmg  the  distribuUon  of 
credit  cards. 

There  are  said  to  be  300  million  credit 
cards  in  use  by  American  consumers,  rep- 
re^entini:  some  $15  billion  in  annual 
credit  card  sales.  We  buy-now,  pay-later, 
with  increasing  frequency.  We  fly.  take 
vacations,  telephone  long  distance,  or  eat 
in  the  best  restaurants  on  credit  cards. 
Abuses  result  when  there  is  accldenul 
or  uexpected  loss  or  theft  of  credit  cards, 
or  careless  disposal  of  an  unwanted  card. 
Although  certainly  the  retaUer  is  JusO- 
fled  in  beUeving  that  the  distribution  of 
credit  cards  stimulates  consumer  pur- 
chasing, the  practice  of  maUlng  unsoUc- 
ileo  credit  cards  often  creates  chaos.  The 
unsolicited  credit  card  may  be  discarded, 
or  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  There  have 
been  too  mans'  tragic  instances  in  which 
innocent  persons  or  families  incur  large 
debts  In  accounts  which  they  did  not 
know  they  had.  ^  .  ^ 

We  can  all  cite  instances  of  what  hap- 
pens. I  recall  a  case  In  my  district  which 
received  widespread  attention  recently.  A 
family  in  Natick— a  couple  with  four 
chUdren— bad  a  credit  card  stolen.  The 
famUy  notified  the  company  in  the  prop- 
er manner,  but  still  the  bills  mounted. 
The  family  was  sued  for  recovery  of  a 
debt  exceeding  $2,000.  although  the  fa- 
ther had  been  Ul  for  9  years,  undergone 
six  operations,  and  was  able  to  work  only 
a  few  week-s  at  a  time.  In  fact,  the  com- 
panj-  threatened  to  put  the  family's 
house  on  the  auction  block  to  repay  the 
debt. 

This  case  had  a  bearable  endmg  be- 
cause the  company  agreed  to  a  smaller 
settlement  which  the  family  could  afford. 
But  not  every  story  does. 

This  bill  would  narrow  the  opportu- 
nities for  theft  from  the  mail  of  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards  through  requirements 
for  labeling  and  more  eRecUve  mall  se- 
curity procedures.  It  requires  that  the 
cards  be  sent  by  registered  mail,  with  re- 
turn receipt  requested,  so  Uiat  the  recip- 
ient can  refuse  the  maUing.  Unsolicited 
credit  cards  are  being  mailed  in  substan- 
tial volume,  and  this  does  represent  an 
invasion  of  the  citizen's  privacy.  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  practice  should  he  entirely 
eliminated.  However.  I  feel,  as  thlsj)lll 


provides,  that  the  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  should  be  limited  and  care- 
fully regulated. 

This  IS  an  essential  step  forward  in 
enhanced  consumer  protection.  We  are 
concerned  not  just  with  problems  of  em- 
barrassment or  nuisances,  but  with  a  very 
real  potential  for  serious  financial  loss. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  m  the  mterest 
of  consumer  protection  and  an  important 
step  In  the  ellort  to  end  fraudulent  mis- 
use of  the  credit  card. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  laMS 
Be  (1  enocled  by  the  Senate  imd  House  o/ 
RepresenlofivM  0/  the  United  ^teCM  0/ 
Amcrtca  in  Congress  assembled,  ^'^  ««- 
uon  4001  ot  title  30.  United  8l»t»  Cod'-  "> 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

-Id)  Every  credit  card  Is  deemed  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  J"^"  "•- 
llvered  bv  mall,  and  shall  be  dlspojed  of  as 
Uie  Postmaster  Oenerai  dlrecta.  unless  such 

•■(1)  is  mailed  in  response  to  a  request  or 
appllcaoon  by  the  addressee  for  such  «rd:  " 

•■,2)  is  mailed  as  a  replacement  '"  t" 
addieiwe,  of  a  credit  card  prertously  issued 

•".'mT^^  Of  a  previously  l«ued 
creilt  cirt  whlcThas  b«m  lost   mislaid.  « 

"^L.  «  maued  a.  a  ^"'""^ '^'' VhS 
to  the  iMuer  or  to  the  addressee  to  wqquj 
that  card  was  Isaued;  or 

..  1,  by  regtrtered  maU.  with  dellvBy  «- 
strtcted  w  the  addreeeee  only  and  with  re- 
S2^  ra«lpt  requested  showing  to  whom. 
wCn  fSl  where  deuver«l.  upon  ».  ^«- 
ment  of  the  issuer  of  the  c«ti  or  ««"  «°d- 
«  lo  nay  to  the  Department  an  addlOonal 
S^"^  whS.  ahaU  b.  fixed  by  t^ e  P«t. 
SiS  ameral.  to  cover  the  cost  to  the  De- 
^tmenV  of  <J>e  return  to  tje  Isauer  « 
«her  sender,  after  such  Pf"""  ^^'  ^ 
Ihe  Postmaster  Oenerai  shall  P"'"'*'-  °' 
Se  c,^  If  not  ddlvered  as  prescribed  by 
ihla  subparagraph;  and  „»,.->, 

"(B)  m  an  envelope  or  other  cover  which 
bearf  the  name  and  address  of  the  issuer 
^"Sh«  Under  of  the  card  and  iu<|i»«»  ^ 
its  face,  by  such  notice  as  the  Postmamer 
G»mS  sliu  pre«rlbe.  that  such  envelope 
S^^  S^talns  a  credit  card  which  U  not 
solicited  or  requested,  and  which  may  be  re- 
fused bv  the  sddrossoe. 

'^tke'purpose.  of  this  -'«««°°' ;^,'^ 
card'  and  'oard-  mean  every  card.  I»P«'- oj 
o^er  device,  of  whatever  '^^■'t^f^  ^ 
comoosiuon.  Intended  oc  adapted  for  0» 
""1^  of  establishing  the  "=■>«»  "^J 
cr^uTof  an,  person  In  connection  ^^ 
purchase  or  rental,  on  credit  of  ^^  « 
services  or  both,  or  in  connecUon  with  the 
r.S?Sem.n,  of  \o^-  The  Postm««TO«n- 
Srai  shaU  prescribe  «>d  l«ue  specif  regola. 
Uons  for  the  administration  of  this  subaec- 

^t^:  a.  (a)  CJhapler  83  of  tlOe  18  Onlted 
States  (Jode,  relaUng  to  odenses  «f»to»'  «f • 
^Stal  service.  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
SSlately  after  secUon  1734  thereof  tie  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■•)  ITSiA.  tJnlawful  maUlng  of  credit  canto. 
"Wboever  wUlfulIy  use.  the  malls  for  the 
mailing,  oarrlage  In  the  maUs,  M  ^'"^  °' 
»nT  matter  In  violation  ot  section  «OOI(d) 
Of  OUe  39.  or  willfully  violates  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Powanaater  Oeoeral  preecrlbea 
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and  iKued  tn  such  McUon  4001(d).  shall  be 
flnad  Dot  more  man  tLOOO  fw  eacb  offense.". 

(b)  Tbe  table  of  aecUons  of  cbapter  83  of 
utle  IS,  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by 
Lnsemnc — 

"1T34A.  Unlawful  mailing  of  credit  cards." 
Immediately  below — 

"1734.  Editorials  and  olber   mattw  as  'ad- 
vertisements'.". 

Ssc.  3.  Tbe  fongoing  provlslODS  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  llist  day  of  the 
sutb  montb  which  begins  after  the  dat«  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NIX  (during  tbe  reading).  Mr. 
Ch&lrman.  I  ask  luumiinous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  aa  read,  printed  In 
the  RicoiiD,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SjeSNUCXNT  CT   TUX   MSTtTSZ   OF   A   SUSSlllUIS 
OWWtMXO  BT  Ma.  NIX 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  ot  a  substitute 
Tbe  Clerk  read  as  toUows : 
Amendment  offered  tn  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by  Mr.  Nn:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  tne 
following . 

"That  la)  chapter  30  of  title  3S.  United 
Slates  Code,  as  enacted  by  tbe  Poetal  Re- 
organisation Act  (84  Stat.  710;  Public  lAW 
01-376) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"  'I  3012.  Nonmailable  credit  cards 

"'(a)  Every  credit  card  la  deemed  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
livered by  mall,  snd  shall  be  dlspoaed  of  ss 
the  Postal  Service  directs,  unless  such  card — 
'  '( I)  Is  mailed  in  response  to  a  request  or 
application  by  tbe  addreasee  for  such  card;  or 
"  '(3)  Is  mailed  as  a  replacement  or  re- 
newal of.  or  substitute  for.  a  credit  card 
previously  Issued  to  the  addressee;  or 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  s  previously  Issued 
credit  card  which  hss  been  lost,  mislaid,  or 
stolen,  la  mailed  aa  a  return  of  that  card  to 
the  Issuer  or  to  the  addressee  to  whom  that 
card  was  Issued;  or 
'  '(4)   Is  mailed — 

"  '( A)   under  sucb  conditions  ss  the  Postal 
Service  shall  prescribe  In  order  to  provide — 
"  '(1)  security  In  tbe  handling  of  the  card 
In  the  malls,  and 

"  '(11)  certainty  of  personal  delivery  of  tbe 
card  to  the  addressee,  snd 

"  '(lU)  proof  of  when,  where,  snd  the  per- 
son to  whom,  the  card  was  delivered; 
and 

"'(B)  upon  agreement  by  the  Issuer  or 
other  sender  of  the  card  to  pay.  If  tbe  card 
Is  not  delivered  after  such  i>enod  of  time  ss 
the  Poetal  Service  shall  prescribe,  sn  addi- 
tional poetal  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postal 
Service  to  cover  Its  cost  of  return  of  the  card 
to  the  Issuer  or  other  sender; 
and 

"'(C)  in  an  envelope,  or  under  other  cover, 
which  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Issuer  or  other  sender  of  the  card  and  Indi- 
cates on  Its  fsce.  by  such  notice  as  the  Postal 
Service  shall  prescribe,  that  such  envelope  or 
cover  contains  a  credit  card  which  is  not 
solicited  or  requested,  snd  which  may  be  re- 
fused, by  the  addressee. 

"  Mb)  POT  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"credit  card"  and  "card"  mean  every  card, 
paper,  or  other  device,  of  whatever  shape,  de- 
sign, and  compoBltloQ.  mtended  or  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Identity 
and  credit  of  any  person  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  or  rental,  on  credit,  of  goods 
or  services,  or  both,  or  In  connection  with 
the  procurement  of  loans  or  cssh  advances. 


The  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe  and  Issue 
special  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  section.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30 
of  tlUe  38,  United  Stales  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  719; 
Public  Law  91-375) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  thereof— 
"  '3012.  NonmaUable  credit  cards.'. 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  utle  18.  United 
Statos  Code,  relating  to  offenses  against  the 
Postal  Service.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section ; 
"  *(  1738-  Unlawful  mailing  of  credit  cards 

"  'Whoever  willfully  uses  tbe  malls  for  the 
mailing,  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery  of 
any  matter  m  violation  of  section  3013  of 
tUle  39,  or  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
of  the  Postal  Service  prescribed  and  Issued 
under  such  section  3012,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  81,000  for  each  offense.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item; 
"  '1738.  Unlawful  mailing  of  credit  cards.'. 

"Sxc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on — 
"(1)  August  13.  1971:  or 
"(3)  such  earlier  date,  published  In  ths 
Federal  Register  by  the  Board  of  oovemon 
of  the  Postal  Service,  as  tbe  Board  may  pre- 
scribe." 

Mr.  NIX  I  during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
amendment  be  dispefised  with,  and  that 
it  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
RicoRS  and  open  to  amendment  at  an; 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  perfect  the  bill  in  that 
since  the  Postal  Reorganization  and  Sal- 
ary Adjustment  Act  of  1970.  now  Pub- 
lic Law  91-375,  It  is  necessary  to  renum- 
ber the  sections  of  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proper  codification. 

Under  the  Poetal  Reorganization  and 
Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970,  the  rates 
commission  will  set  all  postal  rates. 

Further,  the  words  "registered  mail" 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970 
or  Public  Law  91-375. 

This  amendment  deletes  the  term 
"registered  mall"  hereby  conforming 
with  the  language  of  Public  Law  91-375. 

This  amendment  spells  out  the  same 
security  conditions  adopted  in  committee 
and  incorporated  in  UK,.  16542. 

"These  security  conditions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Every  credit  card  Is  deemed  nonmail- 
able matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
livered by  mail,  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postal  Service  directs.  Unless  such 
card — 

Is  mailed  In  response  to  a  request  or 
application  by  the  addressee  for  such 
card,  or 

Is  mailed  as  a  replacement  or  renew- 
al or  substitution  for,  a  credit  cord 
previously  Issued  to  the  addressee,  or 

In  the  case  of  a  previously  Issued 
credit  card  which  has  been  lost,  mislaid, 
or  stolen,  is  mailed  as  a  return  of  that 
card  to  the  Issuer  or  to  the  addressee  to 
whom  that  card  was  Issued,  or 
If  tbe  card  Is  mailed  under  such  se- 


curity conditions  ai  the  Postal  Service 
shall  prescribe  and  the  unsolicited  credit 
card  cannot  be  delivered,  an  additional 
charge  shall  be  fixed  to  cover  tbe  cost  of 
returning  the  mailing  to  the  sender  and 
the  envelope  or  other  cover  which  bears 
the  name  and  address  of  the  issuer  shall 
bear  on  its  face  such  notice  as  the  Post- 
master General  shall  prescribe  stating 
that  the  envelope  contains  a  credit  card 
that  was  not  solicited  and  ttiat  the  card 
may  be  refused  by  the  addressee. 

In  section  3012,  which  sets  out  the  ex- 
emptions to  the  nonmailable  credit  card 
ban,  we  have  added  the  word  "renewal" 
to  the  word  "replacement""  in  3012(a)  (2) 
in  order  to  make  clear  our  intent  that  all 
replacement  cards  including  renewal 
cards  are  exempted  from  the  restrictions 
on  unsolicited  credit  cards 

On  page  3  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, In  section  3012(4)  (c)  (a),  we  have 
added  the  words  "cash  advances"  to  the 
definition  of  credit  card  transactions  in 
order  to  make  clear  our  intent  to  include 
those  credit  card  transactions  which 
guarantee  credit  card  users  the  payment 
of  overdrafts  within  certain  limits.  The 
phrase  in  ""connection  with  the  procure- 
ment of  loans""  does  not  sufficiently  ex- 
press our  Intent  to  regulate  those  trans- 
ections dealing  in  cash  advances. 

Section  2  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, amends  the  bill  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  chapter  83  ot  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code  rather  than  a  section  lT34a, 
and  such  section  shall  include  appro- 
priate references  to  the  new  numbering 
conforming  to  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Section  3  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, amends  tbe  bill  so  that  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  bill  conform  to  the 
effective  dates  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

My  amendment  Is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  jf  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nni 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows  I  supported  the  bill  in  committee 
and  I  now  support  the  substitute  lan- 
guage offered  by  the  gentleman. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  more  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  will  be 
found  as  we  proceed  under  the  authority 
granted  in  the  so-called  postal  reform 
bill?  I  wonder  how  many  more  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  we  will  find 
Including  the  failure  to  specifically  pro- 
vide for  registered  mall? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  NIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr,  McCLURE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
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to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  sUte  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  It  has 
our  support.  We  think  it  U  an  advisable 
and  worthwhile  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee language. 

I  did  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  however 
In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage bearing  on  the  renewal  of  a  credit 

A  credit  card  under  the  bill  would  be 
nonmailable  unless  it  were  a  routine  re- 
newal of  a  current  credit  card  or  unless 
that  renewal  were  requested  by  the 
holder;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr    NIX.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  did  not  want  us  to  construct  a  loop- 
hole through  which  some  credit  card  Is- 
suer could  say.  "Well,  you  once  had  one," 
and  therefore  5  or  10  years  later  or  in  a 
matter  of  months  later  he  could  say,  "I 
am  mailing  you  a  renewal."  It  is  not  the 
intent  to  exempt  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  NIX.  Not  at  all.  The  gentleman's 
statement  Is  correct. 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nn) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  165421  to  amend  title  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  ResoluUon 
1046.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  la  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  302.  nays  0.  not  voting  127. 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  3881 

TEAS— -soa 


NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 127 


Abtaltt 
AbemathT 
Adsti 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

AndrewE.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
H.Dale, 
Annunzlo 
Are  ads 
Aahbrook 
Ayres 
Barrett 
BeU.  Calir. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevUL 
Blacgl 
Bingham 
Blantoa 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUln« 
Bov 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzmaa 
Brown.  Oallf. 
Brown.  Ulcb. 
Brown.  ObLo 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyblll,  Va. 
Builie.  Uass. 
BurlisoD.  Mo. 
Burton.  CaUf . 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bymes.  Wis. 
CaBery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Caaey 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon.IM 
Cleraland 
Oohelan 
C-olllns 
Colmer 
Conable 
ConK 
Cony  era 
Corbeli 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
CuDDlngham 
Danlela.  N.J. 
Oavla.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarxa 
DeUenback 
Dcnney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Oevlne 
Dlt^nson 
DlnceU 
Donobue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
BdmoDdaon 
Edwards,  OaUt. 
BQberv 
Brleubom 
gibiaman 
Parbcteln 
PaaoeU 
Flndlay 
Flab 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fiowen 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Foreman 
Fralln^uysan 


Pulton,  Fa. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

OaydoE 

Oettys 

GUbert 

OonEalu 

Goodllng 

Oray 

Oreen.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

onffltbs 

Gross 

Orover 

oude 

Haley 


Halpem 
HamUton 


Ranley 


Natcber 
Medil 

NelM*n 

Nichols 

NLx 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Oltonskl 

Olsen 

ONeUl.  Uasi 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plroie 

Poage 

PoS 

PoUock 

Preyer.  N.C. 


Hanaen.  Idabo  Prlca,  XU. 

Harrington  Pucinskl 

Harsba  QuiUen 

Pft«nng«  Railsback 

Hathaway  HandaU 

Hawkins  Rartck 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Held.  NT. 


Heckler.  — 

Hclstoskl 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

I  chord 

Jacobs 

Jarman  

Johnaon.  Calif.  Both 

Jchnaon.  Pa.       Roybal 

Jongs 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 


Belfel 

Beuaa 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

BodlTH> 

Roe 

Rogeia.  Fta. 
Rooner.  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowxkl 


Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Langen 

I^tta 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Lon£.  Md. 

Lukeus 

Mc<:'.arthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKneally 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
UaUlUnl 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Msthlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
MUva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 


Mink 

Mlxe 

MlaeU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murpby.  ni. 

Murpby,  NT 

Myaxa 


Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scbeuer 

Schmlts 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrtvar 

Stkas 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  lowm 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Suggers 

Steed 

Stelser,  Aria. 

SWiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckay 

SuUlvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tbomaon.  Wla. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

miman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Warn  pier 

Watts 

Whalan 

WhaUey 

Wbltebuivt 

WldnaU 

WUUams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

wyatt 

wydlar 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tate* 

Tatnn 

UkblocU 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bcall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Blester 
Blackburn 
BlatnUc 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
CabeU 

Cedertwrg 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 

Clay 

Corner 

Comian 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddano 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dowdy     . 

Edwards.  Kla. 

Edwards.  La. 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Erlna.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

F«lghan 


Fountain  PodaU 

rmmt  Fo«aU 

Fxledel  2*?'^'^ 

pulton.  Tenn .  Pryor.  Ark 


OaUagber 
Oarmata 

Otalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 

anffin 
Otibaer 
Bagan 
Hanp*  — ■-■ 


Pujoell 

Quia 

Bees 

ReUl,  m. 

Sliodu 

Blven 

Bacan,Oolo. 

Boodebuib 


Harvey 

Hftys 

H«ben 

Hlcki 

Hull 

HunCKte 

HutciilnsoD 

Jones,  A1&. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Klnz 

KuykendsU 

LAUdgrebe 

Landnun 

LennoD 

Lon(,  Ls. 

LowensteUi 

Lujsn 

McCullocb 


BanuAeld 


IdAOdoa&Id, 
Uses. 

Uelcber 


lUUer.  Csllt. 

Uonon 
O'NesI,  OS. 
Ottlnger 
PeUy 


Schmniel 

Bebsllua 

SlsK 

sicuoin 

anyder 

StsntOD 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Tsft 

Teague,  OslU. 

Tesgue,  Tex. 

Tbompeoo.  O*. 

Tunney 

VsnDeerlln 

Wsteon 

Welcker 

White 

Wbltten 

Wiggins 

Wllean.Bob 

Wlleon, 

CbmrlesH. 
Wold 
Young 


The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

Mr.  B«b«rt  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr.  Blester. 

S-.  G«rm.«  with  Mr.  Besll  of  MsryUnd. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  rnedel  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  DKldmno  with  Mr.  MeaklU. 

Mr  OaUney  with  Mr.  Anderson  ol  nilnoU. 

S:  Burl«Jn  of  Tetae  with  "f ;  S"™"*^^ 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon  with  »f  J»^^S»;^ 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edwarts 
of  Alabama. 

Mr   Asplnall  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Coiman  with  Mr.  Taft.^ 

Mr  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  McCtaloch. 

Mr!  Miner  of  CallfortUa  with  Mr.  OubMT. 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr.  Wold.  „  ^.  ^ 

Mr!  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BurM  at 

''?2*'ivln.  Of  T«i»..«  w"l>  ^    I*""- 
grebe.  _ 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr   Lowensteln  with  Mr   Powell. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cramer 

Mr  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  BtKhanan. 

Mr  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr  Clancy 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Ixjulslans  with  ^-^^ 

Mr  onmn  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Owagl*. 

Mr   Hagan  with  Mr.  Blacltbum. 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr   Slst  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr   Stephens  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr!  O'Neal  ot  Georgia  with  Ul  B^l^ 

Mr.  Maodonald  ot  Masaaohuaetts  wltJi  Mr, 

^ffelcker 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Kuytendall. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mis  Beld  of  miDOU. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr  Van  DeerUn  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

MP.  Toung  with  Mr.  Prloe  of  Tasas. 

Mr  Mslchar  with  Mr.  Qule. 
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Mr    AlMonder  with  Mr.  BoUMelot. 

Mr.  BATlng  wltb  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Schwengel- 

Mr.  Felghanwlih  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  St  OennulD  with  Mr.  Ttinney. 

Mr  Satt«rfltia  with  Mr  Symington. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr»  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Fraser. 

\Jr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr-  CaB«ll  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Anderson  ol  Tetmeasee  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Teague  01 
California. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  P77or  or  Arlcansas  with  Mr.  PodaU. 

Mr.  McMullan  with  Mr  Purcell. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Button  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Olah. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  restilt  ol  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  blU.  HS..  16542.  and  to 
include  therewith  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


order  to  bring  fulfillment  to  the  high 
ideals  that  motivated  him.  and  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  meaningful  and  effective 
solutions  to  community  problems,  es- 
pecially within  our  educational  system, 
earned  for  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens. 

His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  our 
community,  and  he  will  be  missed  by  his 
friends,  his  associates,  and  indeed,  by  all 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
hlra.  Mrs.  Annunzio  Joins  me  in  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  Whiston.  and  to  his  son, 
Jerome,  our  deepest  sympathy  on  their 
bereavement. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY.  HOGO  B.  MAR- 
GADJ.  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FPIOM  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  MEXICO 


FRANK  M.  WHISTON— LONGTIME 
PRESIDENT  OP  CHICAGO  BOARD 
OF   EDUCATION 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  loss  and  sorrow 
that  I  learned  of  the  untimely  death  of 
my  good  friend  of  over  25  years.  Prank 
M.  Whiston.  who  was  the  longtime  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
Frank  Whiston  was  a  kind,  consid- 
erate, and  fair  man  who  devoted  many 
hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  our  city.  He  was  sympathetic  to 
the  parents  who  sought  better  education 
for  their  children.  He  was  sympathetic  to 
the  pUght  of  the  teachers  who  sought  pay 
raises.  He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Loyola 
University  Citizens  Board  and  the  l£.y 
board  of  Barat  College.  Over  the  years, 
his  wise  counsel  and  astute  guidance  con- 
tributed much  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  Chicago 

Despite  his  heavy  burdens  as  president 
of  tlie  Prank  M.  Whiston  Management 
Corp..  he  found  time  to  devote  himself 
to  many  civic  activities  In  the  city  of 
Chicago.  His  firm  Is  located  In  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
I  knew  personally  of  his  tireless  work  to 
improve  the  downtown  area  of  Chicago 
through  the  Wabash  Avenue  Business- 
men's Association. 

Prank  Whiston  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous foresight,  outstanding  ability,  and 
deep  compassion.  He  gave  of  himself  In 


(Mr.  de  la  GARZA  iisked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  de  ta  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
strong  friend  of  our  country.  His  Excel- 
lency Hugo  B.  Margain.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  for  more  than  5'/j  years,  has 
been  called  home  to  assume  the  high 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

His  appointment  to  that  position  Is 
without  precedent  In  that  it  provides  for 
the  first  time  In  Mexico  a  transitional 
link  between  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion and  the  incoming  one.  He  was  named 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  by  President 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President-elect  Uc.  Luis  Echever- 
ria.  The  confidence  shown  in  Ambassador 
Margain  by  these  two  dlstlnsniished  ofB- 
cials  is  truly  a  measure  of  the  man. 

I  speak  from  a  deep  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  former  Ambassador  and  new 
Secretary.  He  is  my  friend  and  a  friend 
of  the  area  I  represent,  which  lies  alone 
the  border  between  the  United  SWtes 
and  Mexico.  He  has  been  a  welcome  visi- 
tor m  the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas.  He  is  a  man  of  many  talents  and 
an  adherent  of  physical  fitness:  oh.  how 
well  I  know.  I  hold  in  my  heart  a  fond 
memory  of  Jogging  with  him  one  mid- 
night along  a  south  Texas  lane  called 
Sugar  Road  after  he  had  fulfilled  aU 
his  social  commitments  for  the  day.  My 
regret  over  his  departure  as  Ambassador 
to  our  country  Is  mitigaUd  only  by  my 
pleasure  that  he  should  be  called  by  his 
govenunent  to  another  notable  position 
of  trust. 

In  assuming  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Ambassador  Margain 
returns  to  the  department  where  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  pubhc  servant  in  1851 
when  he  was  named  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Taxes  on  Commercial  Imports 
He  went  on  to  become  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Income  Taxes:  Chief  Officer  in 
the  Industry  and  Commerce  Secretariat 
where  he  later  became  Assistant  Secre- 
tary: and  in  January  1985  was  named 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

During  his  service  In  our  country,  this 
illustrious  author  and  able  attorney  and 
great  public  servant  appeared  before 
many  distinguished  audiences  to  speak 
about  the  past,  present  and  future  of 
Mexico.  As  he  very  humbly  said,  he  fotir  d 
great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  hli  b 


respect  In  which  Mexico  U  held  In  the 
financial.  poUtical.  cultural  and  social 
circles  of  the  United  States.  Let  me  as- 
sure you,  my  friends,  that  Ambassador 
Hugo  Margain  added  greatly  to  that  ad- 
miration and  respect  during  his  service 
as  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mexico  has  always  hon- 
ored the  United  SUtes  by  sending  its 
very  ablest  to  be  Ambassadors  to  the 
White  House — they  followed  faithfully 
this  custom  when  Uiey  named  Ambassa- 
dor Margain  to  follow  such  names  ai 
Tello  and  Carrillo  Flores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress  and  social 
justice  found  in  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  are  due  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Ambassador  Margain.  He  Is 
a  fine  human  bemg.  a  man  I  am  proud 
to  call  friend.  My  warm  good  wishes,  and 
I  know  the  good  wishes  of  my  colleagues 
are  wiih  him  as  he  directs  his  outstand- 
hig  atility  and  compeunce  to  the  im- 
portar  t  duties  of  his  new  assignment. 

He  will  be  missed  here  by  his  many 
friends,  but  we  know  he  will  continue 
to  ad<l  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
beloved  Mexico  and  will  be  once  again 
with  his  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
will  love,  admire  and  respect  Mexico 
more  because  once  there  was  amongst  us 
a  great  Mexican  named  Hugo  Margain. 


BEVILL  OPPOSES  COMPULSORY 
BUSING 

iMr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
opening  of  public  schools  this  fall,  we 
are  once  again  getting  a  firsthand  view 
of  the  unfair  and  unjust  tactics  being 
used  against  many  school  districts  In  the 
South  by  the  IJepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  These  two  Federal  agen- 
cies are  expending  a  great  deal  of  man- 
power and  lax  money  pressing  their 
directives  and  guidelines  upon  Southern 
school  districts.  They  are  working  day 
and  night  to  see  that  these  school  systems 
comply  with  orders  for  the  compulsory 
busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

It  Is  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  such 
action  Is  being  taken  in  the  North.  It 
is  strange,  indeed,  when  it  has  been  doc- 
umented time  and  again  that  there  is 
more  segregation  In  the  public  schools 
of  the  North  than  those  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  the  time  has  come 
tor  this  administration  to  stop  operating 
under  a  double  standard  of  Justice.  If 
compulsory  busing  to  attain  racial  bal- 
ance Is  required  In  the  South,  then  let 
the  same  requirement  be  applied  equally 
throughout  the  land. 

Could  it  be  that  compulsory  busing  and 
pupil  assignment  are  so  unpopular  in 
all  areas  of  our  country  and  is  so  strong- 
ly opposed  by  both  Negroes  and  whites 
that  the  Justice  Department  Is  reluc- 
tant to  take  action  against  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  North?  From  my  observa- 
tions, this  certainly  appears  to  be  the 
case. 

In  Detroit.  Mich.,  voters  recently  re- 
moved  from   office    four   school   board 
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members  who  had  pushed  through  a  plan 
to  institute  forced  busing.  The  people  In 
Detroit,  Uke  those  In  the  South,  obviously 
want  to  retain  control  over  their  com- 
mimlty  schools. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation— every  section  in- 
cluded—are more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  education  their  chUdren  are 
recelvtag  than  with  some  numerical 
nuoU  system  devised  by  a  Government 
agency.  Our  pubUc  school  system  was 
built  on  the  concept  of  local  control  The 
forced  busing  of  students  Is  threatening 
to  destroy  this  system. 

I  favor  a  freedom-of -choice  plan  and 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  zoning,  busing, 
and  pupU  assignment  by  any  Federal 
Government  agency . 


A  KUDO  TO  THE  CENSUS 
I  Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.! 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  many  an- 
guished cries  from  cities  and  communl- 
Ues  throughout  the  Nation  objectmg  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  1970  census  was 
conducted,  and  the  results  obtained. 

Today  I  rise  to  praise  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  multitude  of  enu- 
merators who  performed  so  conscien- 
tiously this  year  as  In  former  yeaij  in 
performance  of  the  duUes  required  by 
arUcle  I,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution. 
The  preliminary  results  of  the  census 
of  my  hometown  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.. 
showed  that  we  had  suffered  a  population 
loss  from  83.627  in  1960  to  72.970  this 
year  Huntington  authorities  were  un- 
derstandably concerned  and  asked  my 
assistance  in  a  thorough  recount  by 
blocks,  manned  by  volunteers.  On  June  4. 
1970. 1  issued  a  public  statement  starting 
with  these  words: 

I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Maxine  Booth,  man- 
ager of  the  Huntington  olBce  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  has  done  an  excellent  Job  with  her 
enumerators. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  lirged  that  every 
opportunity  be  afforded  to  Insure  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  count.  Joseph  Nor- 
wood Regional  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau  in  Charlotte.  N.C  .  authorized  and 
assisted  in  making  materials  available  for 
a  massive  volunteer  bloc-count.  News- 
papers, radio  and  television  staUons.  and 
civic  organizations  actively  participated 
in  this  volunteer  effort. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  approxi- 
mately 1.300  additional  forms  were  for- 
warded to  the  Census  Bureau.  AU  but  72 
famines  consUtuting  183  persons  proved 
to  be  duplicates  of  forms  already  sub- 
mitted by  the  regular  census  enumera- 
tors These  72  forms  were  then  field 
checked,  and  all  but  30  were  found  to 
Uve  outside  the  city  limits,  to  have  non- 
existent addresses,  or  to  constitute  per- 
sons who  had  moved  into  Huntington 
since  April  1  and  had  been  counted  else- 
where. The  rockbottom  additional  count 
of  30  families,  or  about  90  persons,  were 
then  added  to  the  Huntington  census 


count  Some  of  these  had  understandably 
not  been  counted  because  they  were  tran- 
sients or  floaters.  Uved  above  or  In  th^ 
back  of  bustoess  establishments,  or  were 
simply  overlooked. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  an  aU-out  effort 
adds  only  one-Unth  of  1  percent  of  vtOid 
names  to  the  official  census  count.  I  be- 
lieve the  census  enumerators  deserve 
congratulations.  I  am  therefore  inviting 
all  the  census  enumerators  in  Hunting- 
ton W.  Va.,  to  be  my  guests  at  a  tribute 
dinner.  We  hear  too  much  criticism  of 
Federal  workers,  and  when  Federal 
workers  do  a  thorough  and  consclenUous 
job  they  deserve  praise  as  In  this 
Instance. 

TREATMENT  OP  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS OP  WAR 
(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  slven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  exUnd  his  remarks 
and  Include  certain  letters.) 

Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  profound  and  sincere  apprecia- 
Uon  to  the  405  Members  of  this  Ho>^ 
who  signed  the  letter  of  protest  to  the 
Communist  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam   Your  interest  in  demanding  the 
provisions    of    the    Geneva    Conference 
pertaining    to    POWs    was    forcefully 
presented  during  a  1  hour  and  45  min- 
ute discussion  with  Mai  Van  Bo,  the  Dele- 
gate-General of  North  Vietnam  to  Paris. 
Unfortunately  he  refused  to  accept  the 
letter   saying  that  we.  the  duly  elected 
Representatives    of    the    overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people,  did  not 
In  fact  represent  the  true  feeUngs  of  our 
people.  He  quoted  a  handful  of  our  Na- 
tion's protesters  whom  he  said  supported 
the  Communist  invasion  of  the  south.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  this  country,  which  permits  our  peo- 
ple to  take  exception  to  the  policies  of 
our  elected  leaders,  is  not  undertood  to 
totalitarian  societies.  I  submit  at  this 
point  two  letters  which  convey  our  con- 
tempt at  their  refusal 


Horn.  o«  CanxoH, 
Porfci.  August  le,  1970. 

Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo. 

Delegate  General  o/  Nortli  Vietnam, 

'dum  m«.  Bo:  This  13  to  thank  you  for 
taking  the  time  to  meet  with  me  today. 

I  deeply  regret  that  you  refused  to  accept 
the  letter  that  was  signed  by  rtrtually  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Dnited  States 
House  of  BepresenUUves.  I  am  mailing  It 
to  you  nevertheleea  with  the  especUtlon  that 
you  win  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
government  In  Hanoi. 

Our  discussion  today  Indicates  that  your 
government  Is  not  yet  prepared  to  comply 
with  your  commitments  Xo  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  with  respect  to  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  __„^ 
My  coUeaguea  In  both  Houses  of  the  TTlUtea 
States  congress  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
lonty  of  the  American  people  want  to  see 
this  subject  discussed  and  settled  m  the 
immediate  future.  It  Is  hoped  that  your  gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  ready  to  handle  prison- 
ers of  war  m  accordance  with  InternaUonauy 
accepted  standards  of  civilized  behavior. 
Sincerely. 

Roen  H.  ZioK. 
Member  of  Congreat, 

The  united  States. 


CoNcaasa  or  th*  Vurm  STAm. 
Washington,  D.C..  SepUmber  1,  IfO. 

Mr.  Mai  Vak  Bo. 

Delegate  General  of  Sorth  Vietnam, 
Paris,   France. 

DxAa  Ma.  Bo:  Again,  tbli  1«  In  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  American  prlsoneis  of 
war  held  by  your  government — a  subject  dlfl- 
cusaed  In  my  last  visit  In  your  ofOt»  last 
week. 

I  would  very  much  apprecute  It  U  you 
would  requMt  some  of  your  omclala  to  North 
Vietnam  to  provide  me  with  Identification  ol 
the  men  shown  In  the  mm  which  you  gave  to 
me  during  my  visit.  The  mm  Is  of  imeven 
quality,  and  henoe  positive  identlflcatlon  of 
many  of  the  men  Is  dimcult  or  Imposalbla. 
TlUs  haa  only  served  to  heighten  tlie  ana- 
leues  ol  the  wives  and  famlUea  of  thaae 
men.  In  ihla  connecUon.  a  more  positive 
IdenUQcaUon  of  the  men  shown  would  be 
most  helpful. 

As  you  can  see.  the  Identlflcatlon  of  theee 
men  Is  meet  difficult  through  such  an  un- 
wieldy process.  This  points  up  the  Importance 
of  a  humane  system  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  that  preacrlbad  in  the  ijenova 
Convention. 

Hopeful   that  you  will  see   fit   to   accede 
to  this  request.  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

BoGZa  H.  ZioK. 
Member  of  Congrett. 
Indiana'i  Eighth  District. 

I  would  say  that  our  letter  did,  how- 
ever, accomplish  two  singularly  signifi- 
cant objectives.  It  helped  me  gain  access 
to  the  previously  closed  chambers  of  the 
Communist  delegation  to  Paris,  and  thus 
receive  a  movie  film  which  is  helping  to 
identify  Americans  who  have  been  listed 
as  missing  In  action. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  clear,  loud  signal  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  refuse  to  provide  the  humane 
treatment  of  POW's  that  civilized  nations 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

As  a  result  of  your  Interest  and  your 
support,  the  world  can  now  heap  Justtfl- 
able  scorn  on  these  criminals  and  Join 
us  in  bringing  pressure  on  them  to  pro- 
vide the  care  and  treatment  for  our  men 
who  are  missing  in  action  that  univer- 
sally accepted  standards  of  decency  and 
humanity  demand. 


THE  COTTON  INTERESTS 
(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  (XINTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  the 
House  return  from  our  recess,  there  Is  a 
natural  curiosity  about  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  other  body.  I  would  not 
presume  to  assess  how  hard  they  have 
been  working.  One  committee,  however, 
has  been  working  so  hard  that  Its 
achievement  simply  must  be  recognized. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  has  managed 
to  put  out  a  farm  bill  that  is  so  loaded 
with  goodies  for  the  .special  Interests, 
especially  for  cotton,  that,  as  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  said  recently,  it  "must 
be  read  right  through  to  be  beUeved." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  here  to  detail 
its  accomplishments.  I  will  include  some 
relevant  details  from  press  accoimts  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  as  well  as  Secre- 
tary Hardin's  views.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
its  net  effect  would  be  to  add  more  than 
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$1 730  000.000  to  Federal  expenditure 
during  fiscal  1971.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  Secretary  Hardin  has  labeled  it  un- 
satisfactory. ^  .    ., 

While  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  other  body  wUl  accept  the  handiwork 
ol  its  conunittee.  I  thinlc  this  develop- 
ment makes  one  fact  crystal  clear.  The 
fact  that  the  traditional  opponenta  of 
aU  efforts  to  limit  farm  subsidies  have 
now  made  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of 
reform  by  supporting  a  »55.000  ceiliM; 
does  not  mean  they  have  "gotUn  reli- 
gion.' The  cotton  Interests  and  their 
legislative  champions  continue  to  feel 
they  can  do  business  as  usual  without 
regard  to  the  Interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  taxpayer. 

I  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  rededlcate 
myself  to  oppose  them  with  all  my 
energy.  ,  „ 

The  materials  referred  to  follow: 

iFrocn  Uie  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Sept.  a.  1970) 

FAU-umi  or  SX.VATCB*  To  CHAIXSMOl  EixEwm 

ON   TkMM.  BnX  QUXSTIOKCS 

(By  Mtirlel  Allen) 
Washikcton.— The  laUure  of  several  key 
members  or  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee  to  cli»nen«e  Cbalnn&n  Sen.  Alien  EUen- 
der'»  D-La-.  poeltloD  on  new  farm  legltUUon 
aa*  strong  poUtiiral  overtones,  •ome  cUtlng 
back  to  I9ft5  when  ciirrent  law  waa  enacted. 
The  result  U  one  of  the  wor»t  plecea  of  fann 
legUiitlon  ever  conaldered  by  Congreae.  re- 
UaDle  otteerren  aal(L 

Even  long-Ume  farm  bill  obeervers  on  Cap- 
itol HiU  were  lurprtaed  ot  the  way  aenatora 
reprcsenttng  farm  latereata  on  the  commlt- 
t«e  capitulated  to  Sen-  Ellender'a  wlahes. 
Chairman  EUender  cut  short  a  debate  on 
BUbM&nUve  laauea.  regarding  wheat,  feed 
graina  and  cotton  and  refused  to  conault 
USOA  officuis  on  the  possibility  of  conflicting 
Unguage  before  he  forced  anal  approval  of 
hla  preferred  blU  Prtday  afternoon. 

The  result  U  a  bill  that  aa  one  eource  put 
It  "Offends  none  of  the  individual  producer* 
and  la  no  political  Uablllty  for  any  commit- 
tee members."  _  .  ^ 
The  Senate  bill  la  not  the  market -ortented 
bill  that  the  administration  wanted  and  got 
for  the  moat  part  in  the  House- approved 
verBlon.  Instead  it  is  eiceaalvely  produoer- 
oriented  deeplie  the  fact  that  many  produc- 
era  have  exprewed  satisfaction  with  the 
Poage-Belcher-Bardln  compromise  bill 
worked  out  over  18  montha  on  the  Hoiise  side. 
The  political  implications  of  last  week^s 
events  in  the  cloaed-door  committee  seoslons 
go  back  to  19«  when  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge. 
I>.Oa..  and  other  senators  watching  out  for 
cotton  intereatj,  particularly  Sen.  James  O. 
Eastland.  D-Ml«a..  and  S«n.  B.  Everett  Jordan. 
D-N  C.  defeated  Sen-  Ellender  i  attempt  to 
quash  low-loan,  direct  payment  cotton  provi- 
sions. 

cvTTstiAi.  itove 
In  an  unusual  move.  Sen.  Talmadge  intro- 
duced on  the  Senate  floor  a  cotton  amend- 
ment which  was  passed  over  the  chairman's 
objections.  The  senators  who  opposed  Mr. 
Ellender  then  were  strangely  quiet  last  Fri- 
day because  times  have  changed. 

Sea  Ellender  Is  now  In  line  to  become  the 
powerful  chalnnan  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion's Committee  for  which  he  has  been  serv- 
iDjt  as  acting  chairman  lately  due  to  the  111- 
UBM  Of  Sen.  Richard  Russell.  D-O*.  Although 
Sen  RuieeU  could  retain  that  poet  tmtil 
1073  there  Is  much  Washington  apecuiaUon 
that  he  wUl  retire  sooner  due  to  poor  health. 
When  Sen.  Ellender  moves  up  to  that  Job. 
Sen.  Talmadge  la  in  line  to  become  the  nert 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee In  new  of  thla.  Ben.  Talmadge  was  prob- 


ably being  especlaUy  careful  last  week  not 
to  crcc5  the  present  chairman. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Democratic  aenatora  also 
wanted  to  present  a  united  partlaan  front  to 
the  admlnlstraUcn  in  making  an  opposing 
stand 

The  amendmenu  offered  in  committee  were 
not  dlscuved  sufllclently,  committee  sources 
Bald,  and  Sen.  Ellender  rejected  aome  of 
ihem  out  of  hand  commenting  that  '"I  know 
about  that,  it's  no  good." 

One  disgruntled  insider  remarked  about 
the  chalrmans  single-minded  insistence  on 
hla  own  undiluted  cotton  provisions  that 
"he  may  have  some  loyalties  but  he's  risen 
above  them  *  This  kind  of  feeUng  reflects 
the  fruatr»Uon  over  the  nature  of  SenaW 
bUl  which,  because  of  Its  large-scale  changes 
in  Hou.se  cotton  provUlons.  will  make  a  long 
coofertnce  between  House  and  Senate  in- 
evitable to  Iron  out  the  many  dlfferenoea 

In  trying  to  satisfy  all  the  warring  agri- 
cultural factions— trade  vs.  growers,  small  vs. 
big  growers,  independent  vs.  cooperative 
growers,  cooperative  trade  and  independent 
trade,  and  exporters  and  domestic  growers — 
the  committee  ultimately  created  a  bUl  with 
no  coherence  according  to  committee  source*. 

The  issue  sure  to  be  moat  debated  when 
the  bill  returns  to  the  House  alter  Senats 
floor  action  and  conference  are  the  increased 
coats  to  the  government  It  represents  and 
the  expanded  beneflu  to  the  cotton  industry 
where  post  government  support  has  faUed 
to  stop  declining  markets. 

[Prom  the  Journal   o(  Commerce.  Sept.  3, 
1970) 
The   Pan-uaJt   of   s    ConseriTKE 
The  voralon  of  the  farm  bill  approved  last 
Friday  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
must  be  read  right  through  to  be  believed. 
Perhapa  because  It  adopt*  verbatim  the  W5.- 
000  aimual  payment  limitation  voted  by  the 
House.  Chairman  Ellender  dldnt  think  any- 
one would   bother   to  read  It  through.   In 
that  caae  it  would  not  be  discovered  untU  too 
late  bow  outrageously  loaded  It  U  In  favor 
of  ootton  and  against  the  taxpayer. 

It  might  not  be  discovered,  either,  that 
what  the  committee  proposed  taking  away 
from  some  cotton  farmers  by  means  of  the 
annual  payment  limitation  It  also  proposed 
glTlng  back  to  them  more  or  leas  surreptl- 
tlooaly  via  a  series  of  changes  m  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Oorp.'s  crop  loan  program. 
Jurt  how  much  extra  these  changes  would 
ooat  the  taxpayer  la  problematical.  The  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  estimates  tlSO  million. 
Some  private  estimates  run  higher. 

On  Monday  secretary  Hardin  wrote  Sen- 
ator Ellender  that  U  was  imperative  to  avoid 
loan  levels  that  would  entice  farmera  to  pro- 
duce for  CCC  Instead  of  the  market;  that 
CCC  loans  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  to 
hold  ootton  prices  permanently  well  above 
the  market  and  that  U5.  ootton  farmers 
generally  should  compete  effecUvely  in  world 
markets.  The  committee's  bUl  falls  on  all 
three  ctf  theee  counts. 

It  is.  in  fact,  an  open  invitation  to  cotton 
farmers  to  forget  competition,  forget  the 
market  and  produce  primarily  for  CCC, 
which  would  be  saddled  with  the  responal- 
bUlty  for  selling  as  beait  It  could  all  the  non- 
competitive cotton  It  would  be  farced  to  ac- 
cumulate under  the  nonrecourse  loan  pro- 

The  committee  bill  also  deals  with  the 
wheat  program  and  feed  grains,  In  which 
It  departs  somewhat  from  the  House  version 
and  would  extend  the  dairy,  wool  and  Public 
Law  480  programs  pretty  much  as  they  stand. 
Ootton  Is  another  matter. 

In  the  case  of  this  cooMnodlty  the  agrt- 
ctilture  secretary  would  retain  some  dis- 
cretionary powers  In  flxtag  the  loan  rate, 
allowing  production  Increases  and  in  other 
matters.  tJntll  tt  Is  known  ]u«t  how  he  la 
going  to  use  this  authority  over  the  next 


thrve  years,  it  Is  Unpoaalble  to  asttmaU  }uat 
how  much  tt  all  would  cost.  But  wlthm  the 
trade  Itaelf  there  lant  much  doubt  of  the 
bill's  objectives.  It  Is  to  force  cotton  prices 
up  at  the  very  time  It  Is  under  heavj-  pres- 
sure from  other  fabrics. 

One  particular  feature  of  this  measure 
atrlkea  us  almost  as  Ingenious.  As  matters 
stand  now.  the  secretary  can  be  expected 
to  caU  in  aU  CCC  cotton  loans  on  July  31, 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  Nothing  In 
the  House  bill  would  change  thla.  But  some- 
thing m  the  Senate  bill  would. 

Thla  18  a  sUpulaUon  that  the  secretary 
make  nonrecourse  loans  to  those  covered  by 
the  program  for  a  term  of  one  year  from 
the  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  loan  la 
made.  In  other  words,  as  interpreted  by  cot- 
ton experts,  a  farmer  could  harvest  his  crop 
in  September.  1971 ,  put  the  cotton  in  a  ware- 
house in  May  or  June  of  the  following  year 
and  then  leave  it  there  unUl  May  or  June  of 
1973  before  CCC  coiUd  acquire  title  to  the 
cotton.  And  that  Isn't  all.  When  CCC  finally 
did  take  tltlfc  It  would  owe  the  producer 
about  ao  months  storage  and  interest  cosU. 
Theee  costs  are  estimated  at  •ao  to  t35  per 
bale.  But  that  lant  all  either.  Under  thla 
provision  large  numbers  of  cotton  producers 
could  elect  to  withhold  their  output  from 
the  market  for  the  purpose  of  running  up 
prices.  If  the  stratagem  worked,  they  could 
pay  off  their  loans  and  reap  whatever  profit 
was  available.  If  It  faUed  they  wouldn't  even 
lose  their  storage  and  insurance  costs.  These 
would  be  met  by  the  taxpayer. 

Fortunately  the  issue  u  not  yet  settled. 
When  a  measure  aa  Important  as  the  farm 
blU  1*  as  thoroughly  bad  aa  that  approved 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commission,  there 
15  always  a  fair  chance  that  it  wlU  run  into 
difficulty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Itself-  If 
thla  doesnt  happen.  It  may  be  changed  for 
the  better  in  the  Senate-House  conference. 
And  when  two  versions  of  the  same  bill  dif- 
fer as  markedly  as  the  cotton  sections  of 
the  House  amd  Senate  committee  bills,  there 
la  always  a  possibility  of  a  further  floor  bat- 
tle over  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  if  the  final  bill  Is  aa  wretched 
a  piece  of  leglalatlon  as  that  approved  by 
Senator  Ellender's  committee,  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  a  presidential  veto.  But  we 
would  consider  it  sad  If  thla  should  become 
necessary,  for  that  would  mean  a  reversion 
to  the  pre-196fi  program,  also  cotton-ori- 
ented. If  It  does,  the  administration  must 
bear  a  fair  amount  of  the  blame.  For  the  bet- 
ter part  of  two  years  tt  has  aeemed  content 
to  let  congreaalonal  farm  leaders  "follow 
their  own  heada"  in  working  out  a  compre- 
hensive program,  even  though  it  did  supply 
some  guidelines. 

Only  within  the  past  few  montha  have 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Hardin  shown 
much  disposition  to  carry  their  battle  for 
the  relatively  worthy  features  of  the  guide- 
lines to  Capitol  Hill.  Once  In  the  fray,  they 
have  proved  resolute  and  resourceful  but 
whether  they  got  into  it  too  late  remaioB  to 
be  seen.  We  hope  not. 

DEraaraixNT  or  Aoaicui.Ttras. 

WoshlnirtDn,  D.C..  August  31. 1970. 
Hon.  Auiax  J.  BLLamiBa, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  ond 
FoTestry,  VJS.  Senate. 
I>EAa  Ma.  Cuaouuh:  The  Agriculture  Bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commltt*e  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Admlnlatrattoo.  The  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  farm  legislation 
was  related  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  testimony  before  your  committee 
on  August  34.  1970.  ThU  testimony  em- 
pbaslaed  the  need  to  move  away  from  the 
preaent  lemguag*  which  results  in  rigidity  In 
pricing  and  acreage  and  to  offer  additional 
flexibility  to  producers  In  directing  their  In- 
dividual farming  operations.  We  feel  It  nee- 
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If  produwm  %rtu,bt  given  a  wldn-  cHrtw      of  '^"^ '°,  »" '^^iTTOtSn   Tr^uctlon  pT%  of  the  Government  and  tSe  Indartrrto 

of   crops   within   their   acre*«e<.  It  remain,     auced  to   Increaae  ^•''  ^'""^  Pl^in  1B70  adluK  to  the  oompetmon  «  synthetic  Bben 

ImperaUve  to  avoid  loan  level*  that  ma,  en-      f™'^">«'^^''''«  °' "  "^"^J^ii",!,'™  „i    toreln   ootu^  production,   to   let   th. 

tlci  the  farmere  to  produce  for  Commodity     to  their  share  of  "^"i'"°°^™^  7^'^  ^t«  datermlne  vfhat  crop,  and  quaUtle. 

Credit  corporation  litead  ot  the  m*rk«t.  It     at   the  «m.   "™',^«""!f^  P"?"?f^lfJ,,  ^„  be  grown,  and  to  permit  change,  to 

fs  vltauy  toportant  that  Oommodltj  Credit     t^-^-;"/ '"  fJf'^^V^f'^^'^SiSr  Sur  In  pliS^ng.  marketing  and  u«  p.t- 

Corporatton  surpluses  not  accumulate.  ThU      the  B«l>>  *°^'*„'r^X n  frS^^S^  ^  tern,  that  are  Inhibited  by  Oovemmwit  pay- 

addiuonal  flexibility  U  also  needed  to  allow      Mn-subUdlaed  producUon  (Win  tMlr  anar.  controla. 

the   US.   farmer   to   compete  eHectlvely   to     of  »PP'°^'°>»"Jy  «  "^"^ J^iTio?!   (36  (e)    A  maximum  .et-aalde  percentage  of 

world  markets.  In  general,  th.  fleilblllty  to     their  '"^  °'  'f„  ■^i^.'^.^^^.^s'^Jeint  ISsi  for  cotton  U  too  low    When  compar- 

determlnlng  loan  leveU  Is  needed  to  encour-     percent  of  ITl  ,""  Jf.™  J"!?  '"  ^^u  tog  payment  rate,  per  acre  for  luid  aet-adde 

age  ..port*  and  bring  th.  desirable  mu  of     of  U  6  for  »"'> -^T?"  SrS.^1.^2tt  ^dir  the  cotton,  feed  grato  and  wheat  tlUee. 

crops  «  directed  by  the  force,  of  the  martet.     ton  Induatry  cannot  "^^  J^"  ^J^J™""  ,t  become,  clear  that  the  S3 S  %   set-aBde 

It  £  in  the  best  tot.ren  ol  producer,  that      n«e«ary  to  move  toward  a  "^"/^^  provided  to  the  House  bill  1.  hlgihlj  favorable 

loans  be  a  method  of  obtaining  credit  and     omy    but   '^'»J°    '"f'   ^f;',,!?^!^^^  »  cotton  producwa.  A  lower  mailmum  Mt- 

for  the  promouon  of  orderly  marketing  and     toward    an    almost  f^fP^^^jLI"^^^]  a^d.  for  ootton  would  Increaae  government 

that  the?  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  holdtog     supported  economy,  ^^^"f^^'  ^  ^  inder  the  fe«l  grato  program  because 

prices  permanently  and  substantially  above      at.    bU!    =°f  P^"  ,'°^'  „'^"°'^S'/hov^  aTaddlUonal  2  mllUon  «!«.  would  need  to 

wh.m  ihe  market  determine,  they  should  be.      with  the  Act  ot  11165.  In  contrast,  tne  nouae  »"  .,__,..., 

"''^"'"qml^enfS^produJr  payment.     bUl  would  »1>°»  ^-f-T^JHSSdy   ^Si  (?^  Sf i.0-.   tocre.«  In  the  cotton  pay- 

for  t«xl  grains  and  wheat  be  made  wlthto     due.  for  the  -^^^  '""'f"'  '^^l^l  mail  rate  for  MnaU.  low  Income  farmer,  ha. 

60  days  after  .Ign-up.  tostead  of  after  com-      government  c«toot  spend  '"f^°"^f°2J^  Such  appeal  on  It.  face.  However,  the  to- 

pllanJe  U  aa.ured.  ha.  th.  .Sect  of  ralatog     to  «v.  " Jff""^,'^'^,"  ?'  ^Si  ^l  Sea«d    Sneflu   could    no.    be    mor.    than 

^u  to  the  1871  fiscal  year  by  approilmawly     preclude   freedom   °«   K"""    °f   ^SJidiiKr  about  »250  per  year  regardjMs  of  Income  and 

.1.730    million.    These    advance    payment,     will  try  to  save  It  without  Mtog  sub.l<Us«l  ?,^,%u..W.  think  that  poverty  to  agri- 

ic^uld   constitute  essentlaUy   a  doubling  of         (c)    The    Senate    bmretato.  ^^"{?«  ^^Se  should  be  dealt  with   through  the 

paymenu  In  flKal  year  1971  with  no  offset-     quoU  penalUe.  while  ««alng  "  J«?°^'^  Presldenf.  Family  AsaUtance  PUn  now  pend- 

ung   reduction   to  ftscal  year  1973.  This  Is     effect  of  them  to  one  section  but  bringing  fTr^js-ns  Senate 

STntrl^  to  our  fiscal  objective  and  there-     them  back  toto  play  '° '^«^"  "^°°  " '^  "1,"^  T.  auth^^  to  .tate  that  th.  Of- 

fore.  we  must  oppOM  the  Agriculture  BlU  a.     secretary  Is  to  prev.nt  the  '""""'•"^  «  ao.  of  Management  and  Budget  concur,  to 

rep<^rted  by  the  Senate  Committee.  In  addl-     surplus   cotton.   M"'«''°f  .3,"°—^.^  our  op[«St^^  thl.  bill  a.  stated  to  thU 

tlon.  w.  have  the  following  reaK.ns  for  op-     will  fon-tall  much-needed  """''^"'J^  ?"ter 

posing  th.  bUl:                                                        «  cour...  will  •« i^P'f "'^  "f^  "  f ,'3S  W^  have  attempted  to  deal  to  thl.  letter 

( 1 )  Wheat:                                                            grower,  who  are  not  »bl«to  r*""  Jf'  "^  ^^  ^^  major  Isaue.  and  we  wUl  be  happy 

(a)    The  provision  In  the  Wheat  Section     benefit,  of  the  program  because  of  the  p*T-  ^  dj^uss  them  with  you.  There  are  a  num- 

whleh  would  retain  the  1965  Act  would  re-     ment  limitation.                 ,.-,„«•  re-  her  oJ  additional  Items  that  are  iteo  ob]ec- 

sulct  the  trMdom  and  flexibility  ot  farmer.         (d)  The  Senate  Mil  to  many  !h«»°f«  «  tlonable  whlii  we  will  .ubnut  to  you  It  you 

to  adjurt  their  production  pattams.  The  tying     duo»  the  Secretary,  authority  to  de^  eBK-  ^<^,^  3,,^ 

o<  paymenu  to  loan  and  p«-lty  levels  bring     tlvely  with  changtog  condition.  "^  «^  Sto^ly, 

about  built-in  prejudice,  tavortog  high  and     out  baalc   program  procedure..  BpectoMOiy.  currotB  M.  Haanm. 

escalating  loan  levels.  ™"^""'   P"''''^Jff   "^'o,^  1^  ra«  Secretary. 

(b)  The  provision  requiring  a  minimum     retaln«J  to  coimectlon  with  the  loan  rave. 

loan   U   inconalstent   with   the   wheat  pro-  „„„.«.  „,„!««  sun  ysion  HPEHOIIuBtS,  19W-70.  AM  HOUStANO  SW»I[  VERSIONS  Of 

ducei.  beet  toMreat  to  remato  competlUve  ufUKD  conot.-PRODUC»  '""""  Xu.^"  "ic"  of  ,,,„fo«  1971 

to  the  domeetlc  teed  and  totematlonal  ex-  aoKlCUlTUMl  aci  ur 

port  markeu   (with  minimum  export  .ub-  J,  „«iioiB  d  dollsnl 

.Idle.) .  ^ 

(c)  The  provision  requiring  advance  pay- ii7i 

menu  of  sixty  day.  following  the  «lgn-up  — — — - 

p^oa  requlrti  a  doubling  of  paymenu  In  ,«(       1J67       19«       IW       1»70        Hom.        SWU 

one  fiscal  year  and  resulu  to  an  unaccep- 

table  budgetary   Impact.  The  advance  pay-  „,       ,3,        nt       124       507  IB         l.OM 

ment  requirement  for  wheal  would  Increase      J'"!""' W"«*i. ;-;:;  gw        M     1.1«     l.O*     l."l           J"         }.«» 

Seal  ySr  1071  coeu  by  approximately  M34  S!lS?.fS!S&SVi>i.llS.  <!i«i-.«<;.:::'-::":--  3S7        »     1.077     l.OU     l.M        !■■«         '-"i 

mlUlon.  Theee  paymenu  would  have  to  be         - 

made  before  compUance  could  be  checked.  „  .  „  __j™,  m>ic>  h«  ■•hai\Eed— It  must  be  UD- 

(d)  There  1.  presently  .undent  leglaU-  tHe  REVENUE-SHARINO  PLAN  V06se  S'^'^ttf^jS^  n^  ol  to^ 

tive  authorttv  to  attain  corrective  Ktion  on                      dated  to  meet  tBe  pressing  neeas  01  vw- 

fhe  lm^«on  Of  «cond  clear,  and  other  (Mr.  BUTTON  asked  and  was  given  <jays society-                                      .     ^, 

whMt  producu.  In  addition,  all  ot  the  Item,  permission  to  address  the  House  jor  I  r^^  importance  ol  this  issue  Is  Best 

covered  by  the  proposal  are  bound  under  minut*   and   to  revise   and   extend  nls  measured  In  terms  of  studies  showing 

provision,  ot  OATT.  The  propoMd  leguiatlve  remarks.)  the  high  cost  of  living  as  one  of  the  chief 

change  would  be  to  violation  ot  the  DtUted  ^^  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  i^yes  on  the  mmds  of  the  people  of  this 

SUtes  commitment,  months,  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  country.  Of  course,  a  key  part  of  the  in- 

(3)  Peed  Oraiiis:                   „,„,„„„  ,,_n  been  devoted  to  a  phenomenon  popularly  flaUonary  spiral  is  the  high  cost  of  gov- 

IS  <rico'SLSSt'"^?h'°tVe'"ArrSti'or.  known  « the  taxpayers'  revolt.  emmcnt.  especially  of  seemingly  endless 

Douuin  ot  matotatolng  maximum  fiexibiuty  It  is  most  clearly  recognized  when  evl-  military  spending. 

ud  may  unduly  encourage  tocreaMd  pro-  denced  by  the  periodic  failure  of  some  in  New  York  State,  for  example— and 

ductlon  In  compettog  exporting  countries,  bond  issues  at  the  polls.  School  districts  in    this    area    in    particular — city    and 

It  may  alM  contribute  to  an  unsatisfactory  jiave  found  themselves  the  most  frequent  cotmty  governments  and  school  districts 

balance  between  com  and  Kiybeans.  target   but  they  are  by  no  means  alone  oU  find  themselves  approaching  the  con- 

(b)  The  advance  payment  requirement  for  ^^  midst  of  a  serious  problem — a  stltuOonal   taxing  limit  of  their  Jurls- 

feed  grains  would  tocre«e  fiscal  y«r  1971  ^lem  of  how  to  provide  the  various  diction. 

co.t  by  approximately  •'•<»'  °^™^,,„„  serriMS   and   programs   needed  by    the  m  my  29th  District  of  New  York,  re- 

thi?i  .S"^^  ^u.%S^^  i^Z  f^^wtSiout  Salatlng   the  already  cent     consideration     of     a     3-percent 

thSi  "•                         problem.,  oom  j^k  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  average  citizen,  sales  tax  levy  in  Schenectady  Cminty 

(a)  oovemmenf.  ooau  would  be  Increaaed  A  chief  source  of  the  problem.  I  am  focuses  attenUon  anew  on  this  problem 

to  unacceptable  leveU  (about  »160  million  convinced,   lies  In   the   anUquated  and  of  dwindling  tax  resources, 

per  year  above  the  Boum  biU).  (See  attach,  generally  unfair  methods  of  tax  collec-  This  Is  not  to  say  that  taxing  limits 

ment )  tion  that  survive  In  our  society.  Through  are  not  desirable.  They  are.  But  It  does 

j^ji.r^'^^^s^n:'^'^:^^-  rt;is:;^,^s'ST^?of<Si^  sisitr:^':"s'^acr^''ei^<»i^ 
Ttt^'^'i^":irnS^.''^i."m^^rt  ==^^vSSri£-  ^'To^r^^^^'"^ 

the  additional  Kre.  provided  tor  to  the  35%     and  too  much  waste.  This  revenue  hodge-     needs  ol  our  growing  popuusuu". 
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It  Is  to  Um  problem  that  I  wish  to 
direct  attention  now.  „..„_ 

Over  a  vear  and  a  half  aso,  in  a  major 
address.  President  Nixon  outlined  his 
plans  for  •  Tlie  New  Federalism,  a  pol- 
icymaking blueprint  for  the  economy  Hi- 
compassing  all  levels  of  naUonal  Ufe- 
Fede^  State,  and  local.  The  key  to 
that  plan-as  Uie  President  hlmseK 
said-^as  a  piece  of  legislation  taown 
as  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1989. 
though.  unfortunateU-.  It  w»s  not  en- 
acted either  that  year  or  to  1970. 

This  leglslauon  would  shift  part  of  the 
burden  from  the  Slates  and  locallUes  and 
redistribute  tax  levies  more  equitably^ 
Under  the  plan,  a  certain  percentege  of 
Federal  tocome  tax  collections  would  be 
traasferred  automatically  each  year  to 
the  States  and  on  down  to  covjnUes. 
tow-ns  ciUes,  villages,  and  special  dis- 
tricts. One  of  my  first  legislative  acU 
when  I  arrived  In  Congress  m  1961.  was 
to  join  as  tt  cosponsor  of  the  nrst  sucn 
legislative  proposal.  . 

As  envisioned,  virtually  every  unit  of 
local  government  would  be  e'lfljle  to 
receive  funds.  The  amount  would  be  ng- 
ured  at  one-sUlh  of  1  percent  of  the 
^eral  tax  base  in  fiscal  1911.  rising  to 
a  full  1  percent  in  1916.  J"  1915  for  ex- 
ample, the  total  amount  to  Nrw  York 
SUte  would  be  »543  million,  with  »32 
mlUlon  earmarked  for  local  Kovem- 
menu  in  this  area.  .\nd  at  least  one  pro- 
posal heard  in  Congress  would  trtpte 
that  amount  In  planned  fun<hng.  with 
the  additional  po.^Mbillty  that  even 
greater  resources  could  be  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  program  If  It  proves  sue- 
cpssful 

This' would  represent  a  giah' iJeP,*"' 
ward  solving  the  financial  difficulties 
now  faced  by  many  local  governmental 
bodies.  At  the  same  ame,  the  pressure 
on  the  average  taxpayer  would  be  sub- 
stanOally  relieved.  Among  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  such  a  move  would  be 
property  owners,  who  have  shouldered 
an  Inequitably  high  portion  of  the  local 
tax  burden  for  too  long.  ,   t.     . 

In  many  cases,  property  tax  levels  have 
already  reached  the  limit.  The  problem, 
however.  Is  that  local  units  of  Rovern- 
ment  are  best  able  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  an  area  for  street-!,  sewage 
treatment,  water.  poUce  protection— all 
the  myriad  and  welcome  municipal 
services. 

New  York  State  has  a  revenue-shar- 
ing plan,  enacted  under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  RockefeUer.  one  of  the  ini- 
tial authors  of  the  revenue-sharing  con- 
cept Dnder  this  program,  the  Slate  wiU 
share  21  percent  of  its  personal  Income 
tax  collections  with  local  governments. 

But  the  need  Is  still  great,  even 
greater  for  a  companion  Federal  pro- 
gram to  balance  the  fiscal  responsibility 
among  all  levels  of  government.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  has  urged  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act  and 
has  termed  its  passage  of  "criOcal  Im- 
portance to  States  and  localities 
throughout  the  country." 

It  is  time,  then,  to  equalize  the  burden 
on  a  naUonal  level  and  give  local  govern- 
ments greater  responsibility  for  pro- 
graming. The  time  is  past  when  we  can 
tolerate  the  counterproductive  overlap 
Inherent  to  the  present  system. 
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The  revenue-sharing  plan  would  effec- 
tively begin  the  process  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  dupUcatlon.  This  would 
have  the  dual  benefit  of  reducing  bu- 
reaucratic UietBciencies.  while  returning 
to  the  local  level  a  more  effective  control 
over  programtog  to  meet  local  needs. 

We  face  a  further  complicating  prob- 
lem however.  The  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram—the key  to  President  Nbcon's  new 
federalism— has  been  stalled  to  Con- 
gress (or  almost  2  years. 

Some  400  srant-ln-aid  programs  are 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  presumed  benefit  of  local  govern- 
ment. Most  are  overregulated  and 
underfunded,  and  the  toexhausOble 
number  of  guidelines  cause  waste  and 
frustration.  . 

But  mstead  of  meeting  tlie  particular 
needs  of  each  community  or  area,  the 
regulations  force  local  governments  to 
engage  professional  programing  and 
plannmg  suffs  to  unravel  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  then  make  exhaustive 
cases  for  whatever  Federal  program 
comes  closest  to  matcWng  the  need. 

The  toefficiency  and  waste  Inherent  to 
such  a  system  is  evident.  The  soluUon 
would  be  enactment  of  a  revenue-shartog 
program  to  which  each  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  guaranteed  an  equita- 
ble share  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar. 

I  have  had  drawn  up  a  discharge  peti- 
tion which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  directing  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  out 
the  revenue-sharing  bill  for  action  by  the 
full  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

I  am  confident  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  House  favors  positive  action  on  this 
measure  and  I  hope  that  without  regard 
to  partisanship  my  colleagues  wUl  sign 
the  discharge  petition  forthwith  so  that 
there  can  be  action  on  it  In  the  remato- 
tog  month  of  the  91st  Congress. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  toterests  of 
the  taxpayer  will  wto  out  to  this  crucial 
battle.  Victory  will  mean  a  major  over- 
haul of  our  country's  revenue  system.  To 
do  less.  I  believe,  would  be  the  grossest 
irresponsibility,  and  a  major  tlireat  to 
the  economic  well-betog  of  the  Nation. 


ROGERS  A^fD  DINGELL  INTRODUCE 
BILL  TO  AMEND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY  ACT 


(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  toclude  extraneous 
matter.)  ,    „       ,. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Army's  aimouncement  m  late  July  of 
plans  to  transport  and  dump  418  nerve 
gas  coffins  toto  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
brought  on  substantial  national  and  to- 
temational  outory.  We  still  do  not  en- 
tirely know  what  the  consequences  of 
the  dumping  may  be  on  our  populaUon 
and  marine  life.  Nor  wUl  we  ever  fuUy 
understand  the  severity  of  the  potential 
dangers  to  our  people  of  transporting  the 
gas  by  rail  through  communities  along 
the  proposed  route,  although  the  opera- 
tion was  completed  without  mishap. 
There  were  simply  too  many  questions 
left  unanswered,  and  It  was  apparent 
that  the  course  recommended  by   the 


Army  was  too  hastily  announced  and 
Inadequately  coordinated  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  taterested  State 
and  local  officials. 

Durtog  the  recent  heartags  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Martoe 
and  Fisheries  on  the  plans  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  dump  these  poi- 
sonous gases,  we  learned  that  the  De- 
partment had  been  negligent  in  its  con- 
sultaUons  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  States  and 
communities  tovolvcd.  The  Army  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  these  other  bodies 
had  a  stake  In  the  implications  of  ocean 
dumping  because  of  its  potential  effect 
on  the  public  health,  the  environment, 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  relations. 

Testimony  at  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing revealed  that  a  memorandum  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  stattog 
that  the  nerve  gas  could  be  vaporized 
safely  by  an  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosion at  a  cost  of  $4  mllUon,  had  been 
placed  under  wraps  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  when  other  governmental 
agencies  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  were  making  their  delib- 
erations and   recommendations  on  the 
matter.  We  strongly  bcUeve  that  these 
recommendations  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent had  these  agencies  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  this  alternate  means  of  dis- 
posal. It  Is  our  firm  be'Uef  that  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  198», 
which  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion we  introduced  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year,  was  violated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
make  a  full  and  timely  disclosure  of  the 
facts  to  the  Council  on  Enrironmental 
Quality,  as  weU  as  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  give  prior  full  consideration 
to    the    environmental    Impact    of    the 
planned  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  DrsoELt.  of  Michi- 
gan, and  I.  Jotoed  by  four  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  Dowhino.  Mr.  Hahka,  Mr. 
ANNUNzio,  and  Mr.  McClosxey,  are  to- 
day Introductog  two  bills  to  strengthen 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
so  that  future  acOons  by  Federal  agen- 
cies that  significantly  affect  the  environ- 
ment wUl  be  more  closely  coordtoated 
with  other  Federal  agencies  havtog  Juris- 
diction by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
respect  to  any  environmental  impact  to- 
volved.  Both  bUIs  will  specify  that  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  State,  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  will 
all  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
study  an  agency's  proposed  action  and 
make  comments  and  recommendations  to 
be  Incorporated  toto  the  overall  proposed 
operation. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  Army 
gave  Congress,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  rest  of  the  NaUon 
only  a  10-day  advance  notice  of  their 
plans  to  dump  nerve  gas  toto  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Ten  days  Is  simply  not  enough 
time  to  adequately  study  the  potenUal 
impact  of  such  an  action  on  our  environ- 
ment and  fish  and  wUdllfe  resources. 
Our  bills  will  require  the  responsible 
Federal  official  to  give  at  least  120-day5 


advance  noUce  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  Congress,  and  to  toter- 
ested  Sute  and  local  officials.  At  that 
same  time,  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions would  be  requested  from  these  offi- 
cials. Their  observations  and  recommen- 
dations would  then  be  returned  to  the 
responsible  Federal  ofiicial  who  would 
Incorporate  such  recommendations  toto 
the  environmental  impact  statements. 
Then,  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
planned  action,  the  responsible  Federal 
official  would  be  required  to  forward  the 
Impact  sUtement  to  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Congress,  and 
other  interested  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  for  their  further  review  and 
analysis. 

This  provision  of  our  bills  would  serve 
to  prevent  any  hasty  deliberations  of  Im- 
portant decisions  to  the  future  such  as 
that  which  we  have  just  recently  experi- 
enced with  the  nerve  gas  dumptog.  Fur- 
thermore, we  are  delighted  to  report  that 
Bn>'  recommendations  made  by  the  State, 
local,  and  Federal  officlaL-;  which  are  to- 
tended  to  minimize  the  Impact  on  or 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
or  to  protect  the  fish  and  wildlife  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  required  to  be 
adopted  and  Implemented  by  the  respon- 
sible Federal  official. 

One  of  the  bUls  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  develop  adequate  plans 
for  the  eventual  disposition  of  munitions, 
chemical,  biological,  and  radiological 
warfare  agents,  through  demilitarization, 
detoxification,  and  decontamtoation  pro- 
cedures. 

Lastly,  one  of  the  bills  would  provide 
for  a  complete  prohlblUon  of  any  future 
dumptog  of  these  warfare  agents  toto 
the  oceans  and  other  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  Slates  that  present  a  dan- 
ger to  man.  the  environment,  or  to  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  certain  that  the 
bills  we  are  totroductog  today  will  Insure 
to  the  public  that  such  an  event  as  the 
nerve  gas  dumping  episode  wUl  never 
occur  agato. 


who  formerly  taught  to  the  Shakamak 
school  system  and  Is  now  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  Whiteland  High  School.  My  re- 
search shows  this  is  the  first  such  reso- 
lution of  Its  ktod. 

The  current  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  younger  generation  and  the 
so-called  generation  gap  can  be  traced 
to  most  cases  to  a  complete  breakdown  to 
commuiucatlons  between  parents  and 
children.  While  observance  of  Family 
Week  does  not  promise  to  resolve  all  the 
unrest.  I  view  it  as  a  giant  step  toward 
the  goal  of  restoring  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  respect  and  self-dlsdpltoe  which 
have  made  this  a  great  nation. 

National  Family  Week  is  designed  to 
cotocide  wltli  Thanksgiving  Day.  that 
traditional  time  to  America  when  fam- 
ilies are  rejomed  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
tog  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  which 
have  come  to  them. 

National  Family  Week  would  serve  as 
the  focal  potot  for  the  enlistment  of  mil- 
lions of  American  parents  to  an  effort  to 
better  understand  the  wants  and  needs 
of  their  children  and  to  encourage  the 
children  to  bettor  understand  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  their  parents. 

I  am  hopeful  of  speedj'  approval  of  this 
resolution  and  that  various  organizations 
to  the  local  communities,  such  as  service 
clubs,  patriotic  organizations,  church 
groups,  scouts,  and  4-H,  will  joto  to- 
gether to  make  this  observance  as  mean- 
ingful as  possible. 

Primarily,  the  emphasis  must  come 
from  wlthto  the  famUy  structure  Itself. 
It  Is  this  vital  institution  which  has 
proven  Its  capacity  to  provide  adult  and 
child  alike  with  the  needed  affecUon.  dls- 
cipltoe  and  security  which  so  many  today 
complata  are  lacking  to  theh-  lives. 


~       NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtouto  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introductog  a  resolution  designating  the 
fourth  week  of  November  as  "National 
Family  Week."  I  am  proud  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  Jotoed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  Hopefully, 
many  more  will  to  the  days  ahead. 

The  basic  strength  of  our  or  any  free 
and  orderly  society  U  the  family.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  weA  than 
that  Including  Thanksgiving  Day  for  as 
to  honor  our  family  loyalties  and  ties. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begto- 
ntog  with  the  fourth  Thursday  to  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  'National  Fam- 
ily Week."  It  also  encourages  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Family  Week  observance  was  to- 
splred  by  a  constituent.  Air.  Sam  WUey. 
oxvi ie4»— Part  as 


APPEAL  TO  SOVIET  TO  CHECK  PER 
SECUnON  OF  JEWS 
(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Decem- 
ber of  last  year.  I  strongly  protested  So- 
viet mistreatment  of  Jews  to  Russia.  I 
addressed  the  House  to  a  fervent  plea  to 
our  State  Department  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  circu- 
lato  among  its  members  the  request  of 
the  Israeli  Government  on  a  specific  case 
of  mistreatment  It  cited,  and  refer  the 
mattor  for  acUon  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

In  addition.  I  urged  our  Secretary  of 
Stato  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
General  that  this  matter  be  officially  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission  and  placed  on 
the  agenda  for  consideration  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time  and  to  use  the  good 
office  of  our  Government  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  prevent  these  abuses. 

While  some  consideration  has  been 
given  to  mistreatment  and  persecution  of 
Jews  to  Russia,  there  are  conttoued  com- 
plaints that  these  pernicious  practices 
are  still  taktog  place.  I  renew  my  protest 
and  am  agato  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  give  these  matters  his  insistent 
attention,  so  that  representations  can  be 
made  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  behalf 
of  our  own  Government  that  we  strongly 


oppose  any  manifestation  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  particularly  mistreatment  and 
persecution,  and  denial  of  human  rights 
of  the  Jews  to  Russia. 

I  am  also  joining  with  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  Hon.  Richarb  Oi- 
TiNOER.  to  the  concurrent  resolution  he  la 
supporttog  in  an  effort  to  fix  attention  on 
this  very  regrettable  situation  to  Russia 
and  bring  it  to  an  end. 

I  am  totroductog  this  resolution  to  the 
House  today.  It  reeds  as  fallows: 

COKCCmEXPfT    RBSOX-tmON 

vmensas  the  CongrMB  dwply  bellevM  to 
rreedom  of  religion  for  »U  people  anil  1«  op- 
poaed  to  inlnngement  of  that  freedom  any- 
where in  tlie  world;  and 

Wbereu  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaiUt  Re- 
public continues  to  prMtice  cultural  and 
spiritual  genocide  against  Its  three  million 
Jew»:  and 

Wbereu  the  Soviet  Onion  denies  eBt  t1m» 
to  Ite  Jewish  populaUon,  nUigUng  out  tbct 
who  wish  emigrate  to  Israel  for  special  per- 
secution: and 

Wherew  the  Onlted  States  has  not  taken 
eHeotlve  acUon  to  halt  theee  repreealve  prac- 
tloce:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Beeolved  by  the  House  of  Representattvea 
(the  Senate  concuirlngl ,  that  It  U  the  eenaa 
of  the  Congreea  that  (1)  pereecutlon  by  any 
peraon  becau.'se  ot  his  reUgton  by  the  So- 
viet Union  ahould  t)e  condeomed.  and  (a) 
the  President  of  the  tlnltea  Statee  ebooM 
take  Immediate  action  through  diplooaatle 
contacts.  Including  the  SALT  talks  and  tha 
Blg-Ftour  Mid-Bast  talks  to  negouate  per- 
mission for  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  other  countries  willing  to  receive  them. 
I  think  we  should  continue  to  press  the 
Soviet  Government  to  conferences  and 
to  the  United  Nations  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  end  persecution  and  dlscrimtoa- 
tlon.  and  other  manifestations  of  antl- 
Semjtlsm.  so  that  all  men  and  women 
would  be  enUUed  to  equal  treatment  un- 
der the  law.  regardless  of  race,  class, 
creed,  or  status,  and  would  be  treated  and 
be  protected  to  their  todlvldual  and  hu- 
man rights. 

As  I  have  noted  before.  anti-Semitism 
Is  a  curse  and  a  scourge  to  humanity, 
and  it  must  be  banished  by  all  manktod. 
and  this  great  Nation  of  ours  must  set  the 
example,  as  we  have  done  to  the  past. 
I  repeat,  and  I  urge,  that  the  Jews  must 
be  free  from  the  cruel  bondage  of  dis- 
crimination, mistreatment,  and  persecu- 
tion. 

I  also  urge  our  Government  to  take  a 
detormtoed  stand  to  striking  down  these 
gross  violations  of  ordinary,  human 
rights,  and  I  plead  wnth  aU  my  heart  with 
the  Soviet  Government  to  end  these  de- 
plorable pracUces  that  shock  world  con- 
science. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
EXTRADITION  OP  AIRLINE  HI- 
JACKERS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  toclude  exuaneous  mat- 
ter.) ,_      ,  ^ 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tolay  Jotoed  the  distinguished  genOe- 
man  from  nitaols  (Mr.  PrcnraKi)  and  10 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  Intro- 
ducing Concurrent  Resolution  340,  call- 
ing on  the  administration  to  negotiate 
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_     -,.,  „  .~=M..  r«v»rinB  alroraft  hi-     Dosal  which  wlU  strike  Bt  the  heart  of     bronchitis  have  Increased  by  some  300 

SSSHSsrS  HLrurre^"e,"c°.Vtsr^!  ^t-^^-'^.^^j^-^^^ 

^P^^S^^^S^  :iS^^&^r^.^T^.^^.  Zl^'-^o=TclT^^J, 

to  face  P"^^^'^°J'J'],f^^^^^^^,    excSwT In  1972,  Tao-pereent  excise     News  carries  an  Item  about  the  flndtogs 
-SSSFi?^^    iLrV^o^-S'-rto!^     I'^S^^^Jf^o^he^^! 

^H^^r'touTnTu^^  I^Sf^d  n^  "^r^cC^ent  that  the  automobile  In-     Ucs  proving  that  If  air  pollution  were  cut 

U t^lb^  frSii^  b^Pui^sS  dustry  Is  capable  of  developing  feasible     by  50  percent  In  major  ciUes,  toey  say: 

L  ^h              nuaciLii«  ui        ,.  soluUons  within  this  timetable.  This  ef-         A  n.wlwm  b»by  would  have  an  Kldiuon.1 

"m  speaker,  at  this  moment  200  men.  fort  will  be  eflecUvely  stimulated  by  this     3  <gif;;^^"„'^  ^^^J„  .„,  .„  ,.„  .„ 

women,  and  chUdren  sit  in  their  broiling  taxproposai.          ^..^  t  «,„r^«  i.  h»i»il     lung  iiim»m  would  be  cut  by  2S  percent, 

airliners  on  the  surface  of  'he  Jordan-  The  tax  table  which  I  propose  Is  ba»ea        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^,„,  ^^d  blood 

lan  desert    threatened  with  death  at  10  upon  the  Caltfomla  sUndards  f  ""'*-     ves«i    disorders    might    be    cut    by    10-15 

o'clock  tonight    The  madmen  who  took  sion   oontrol   with    which    the   mdiMtry     percent. 

them  there— men  who  rob  language  of  must  already  comply  in  California.  They        au  dUeue  and  d««Ui  would  be  reduced  by 
mftLntaB  hv  stvUna  themselves  Ubera-  are  the  strongest  and  most  eBeeUve  in     4  5  percent  yearly,  uid  the  annual  Mvlng  to 
S^SSld  L^^m^  threaten  a  the  Nation.  Since  they  are  feasible,  legal      tn.  N.Uon  would  be  at  l—t  W  bllUon 
slaughter  of  innocents  11  criminals  and  and  successful  In  California,  they  should        ^^  ^y^  p^  ^^  ^^^^  simply, 
prisoners  of  war   are   not   set  loose  in  be   adopted   as   the   naUonal   minimum         g^jj  La^^  ,„  ,„   interview  with   the 
8«ver»l  countries  Thev  make  this  threat  standard.  After  1975,  the  emission  tables     Washington  Post- 
In  the  hope  of  reopening  hostillUes  be-  wUl  have  to  be  modified  to  insure  tne        ^^    ^^    .wage   nUddle-claa    American 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Sure-  utlUration  of  the  latest  technologic*  m     ,,njuj  uvlng  in  an  urban  area,  abating  air 
ly  this  is  an  excercise  In  foulness  seldom  pollution  control.                                               pollution  ti  the  eingie  moet  Important  thing 
matched  In  international  power  Strug-  1  propose  the   followliw  schedule  of     we  could  do  to  Unprove  health. 

gles.  e«ls«  '«<»  o"  polluting  vehicles: ,,^^  ^^,y  ^^^  g,^  poUutlon  kiU  and  dls- 

We  must  pray  for  the  success  of  the —  ^^^    j^  ^^  causes  extensive  corrosive 

International  Red  Cross  In  Its  delicate  sum  pet  im ijj^age  to  building,  property,  forests  and 

negotiations  to  free  the  people  caught  in  b72      i»74       un    ^^p.   The  total  cost  to  the  economy  Is 

this  terrible  trap.  And  we  must  also  move estimated  at  »30  biUlon  annually. 

to  free  intematlorml  air  travel  from  the     RMcti««M'Mit«"»WW... 1.5       LJ        0  5        ^  ^^  ^^  j^  jj^^j  pollution,  we  must 

future  threat  of  hUackers.  SriteoTS^wij    10       LI        o.»     utUize    every    form    of     governmental 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  first  step  j;^u,„„£ui,wi,idii»o»       ,        _          „       persuasion.  The  poUuUon  excise  tax  will 

in  that  direcUon  is  the  resolution  many  of       ivw «"»""'' (t"^"-- "        " "       bring  about  a  more  rapid  program  of 

us  have  Introduced  here  today  Our  res- "     control  than  any  other  device.  The  power 

olulion  calls  upon  the  admlnistraUon  to  i  do  not  anticipate  that  my  amoidment     ^^  ^^  pollution  Is  the  power  to  stop  it. 

negotiate  mutually  binding  treaties  with  will  bring  any  substantial  sums  into  tne                        ^^^^^^^^ 

all  countries  to  force  the  return  of  air-  Treasury.    Its   purpose    Is    not    to    gata 

craft  hijackers  to  the  flag  country  of  the  money  for  the  Treasury:  Its  purpose  Is       RESULTS  OF  1970  OPINION  POLL 

aircraft  they  have  hijacked.  There  they  to  pro\ide  an  Incentive — a  very  strong        ,j^^  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 

could  face  prosecution  for  their  crime.  incentive — for  the  development  of  clean-     ^^  ^^  ^y^^  House,  the  gentleman  from 

In  the  case  of  hijackings  motivated  by  powered  cars.  Its  purpose  is  to  cut  dowri     Missouri  iMr.  Rakdail)  la  recognized  for 

the  poUUcal  alms  of  Middle  Eastern  out-  the  level  of  air  pollution:  its  purpose  is     j^  njjnuteg 

laws,  we  recognize,  tougher   and  more  to  improve  the  health  and  Quality  or  uie        ^^  randaiX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 

farTeachlngstepsmaybenecessary.Gov-  of  all  Americans.                       „      .^    ,„     eral  years  I  have  benefited  quite  substan- 

emments,  airlines,  and  pUots    associa-  If  the  admlnistraUon  1*  reauy  s*noiM     ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  annual  opinion  poll  I  con- 

tions  are  now  considering  whether  this  about  stopping  polluUon.  It  win  support     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  among  the  residents  of 

is  the  case.  my    amendment.    As    Preeident    Nixon     Missouri's  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  President  Nixon  flnds  it  himself  has  said :                                          ^^^  results  of  the.'ie  polls,  plus  the  added 

necessary  to  cut  off  landing  rights  In  the  I  h»ve  become  further  convinced  that  the     comments  that  many  participants  send 

United  States  to  airlines  of  nations  which  '»™'»  »'»"'""'''  T^  ^  J^^  ^t  bv   "     along,  not  only  help  keep  me  abreast  of 

treat  hijacking  as  a  game,  or  if  the  Pr^-  ^^^  '^r^'J^JTiuJ^L'^^l^.^L     the  thinking  of  the  citizens  I  have  the 

ident  takes  other  strong  steps  against  ,^^^.  enviromnent.  u  u  uterally  now     honor  to  represent,  but  happUy  m  some 

governments    playing    pauy    with    air  ^  ^^^.^                                                          Instances  confirm  the  Judgments  I  have 

pirates,  I  will  support  him  fully.  I  am  previously  exercised  in  the  performance 

confident  that  other  Member,  of  Con-  It  is  llteraJly  now  or  '^^"^J^^J^^^    Sf  my  duties  as  their  RcpresentaUve  in 

gresswUl.asweU.  tag  automobUe  engme  is  the  most  serious     "'^^^3, 

irlhl^nlS^SuS^dl^el^rl^  T^e  return,  from  my  1970  opinion  poU 

AIR  POIXUTION  AND  THE  ADMIN-  Sda^y^  ^J^^  ^^^^E^^  Sg^I^  r^.h^tTsh^rf  yh"„iruear4 

ISTRATIONS  TAX  PROPOSALS  f,'^'^'^"  ?""  ta^yJ^^'ISSry  r^^on«rSs  that  have  been  expressed 

,Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per-  »'  ^^  ^«?s  lufe  oS^d  Lm  by  *hat  I  like  to  believe  are  the  straight- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  ^^N^Yo^k  ^  «m^wS  up  to  thinking  people  of  .^merica■5  hearUand- 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarics  and  ^f*^!!'  j^,  ,hp  nAn.Xn  Inthe  alT  west  central  Missouri.  I  admire  their 
include  extnmeous  matter.)  ^  if  an  v^iSL^Ib^  Cr?  H  s^g«S  forthright  expression,  and  resp«t  the 

Mr-  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  ^^^'*,XS^n  but  ItTa  fact  ttS^Se  good  Judgment  of  their  recommendations 

committee  on  Ways  and  Means  began  ^^o^fS^m  bUlion-bilUon-pounds  for  coping  with  ,he  prob  ems  o!  the  day. 

important  hearings  on  the  adminlstra-  "f^uutants  per  year— many  of  these  The  totals  m  this  poll  have  been  ar- 

uon's  excise  tax  proposals  Including  a  tax  ^u^^JJ"Se  polSnous^dly  com-  rived  at  by  reading  and  then  cotmUng 

on  leaded  gasoline.  Congress  must  not  Uounds  ^^^  *'"«'*  '"^°'  "  "          r<;tu"if'l-  I 

overtook  this  opportunity  to  flght  poUu-        what  does  this  poUutlon  do  to  the  have  noted  in  every  case  the  added  writ- 

Uon  by  u.'je  of  the  power  to  tax  p<dlu-  health  of  each  oX  us?  In  New  York  City.  t«n  comment-'.  This    ;,'>"J,^''°"  ^  °.°' ? 

tlon  out  of  existence.  death  rates  from  emphy«m.  have  In-  °;"«„2t?.'l?^  iS'^mL.S  It  U I  ^- 

Thcrefore,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend-  creased  by  over  500  percent  In  the  last  of  estimate  of  f^^^^^°J^^^" 

ment  to  the  adminlstraUon's  tax  pro-  decade.  Death  from  chronic  and  acute  else  or  exact  reflecUon  of  the  expressions 
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of  opinion  of  those  who  responded  to  our 
opinion  poll.  .     , 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I 
Intend  to  include  the  complete  resulU  of 
my  poU.  Before  Uiat.  I  would  Ukc  now 
to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  inter- 
esting highlights  of  the  responses  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated are  willing  to  rely  upon  the 
President's  carefiil  ase  of  his  constitu- 
tional authority  as  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  committing  VB. 
troops  to  service  In  combat  zones.  Thirty 
percent  felt  that  such  actions  should  be 
taken  only  with  congressional  authority, 
even  If  the  delays  thereby  encountered 
exposed  our  Intentions  to  the  enemy. 

The  President's  policy  of  withdrawing 
troops    from    Vietnam    In    stages. 


lai  Rely  upon  tiie  President's  careful 
use  or  Ills  Constltuaonal  authority  M 
Conunender  In  Clllef  of  the  Armed  Porcee 
to  Uiie  such  acuons  when  necefi&ary 
wlthout  prior  Cougtesalonal  approval — 
vssrvAU 
With  reepect  to  "getting  out  of  Vietnam' 
do  you  lavor: 

U>  The  President's  policy  of  wltij- 
drawlng  troops  In  stages  while  strength- 
ening the  South  Vletnameee  lo  ssiume 
rMponslbluty  for  their  own  eecurlty 

12)  Agreement  upon  some  abeolute 
tutun  deadline  tor  total  troop  wlUi- 
dxawal.  regardleas  ol  mtertm  develop- 
ments       * 

(3i   Immediate  UJS.  withdrawal w 

(41  AU-out  effort  for  miutary  vic- 
tory    


SB 


58 
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require  enormous  expenditures.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  help  pav  for  It  with  higher  taxes.  IT 
necessary,  and  increased  prices  on  aom*  con- 
sunicr  gofjda'' 

::::::::::::::::::::::  U 


What   is  our  Nation's 


In    your   opinion. 
No.   1  need  today? 

Crime    abatement 28 

Peace  in  Vietnam-- 1* 

Spiritual  renewal '* 

Inflation  control,  improved  economy —  11 

National  unity,  renewed  patrlotlam 11 

Control  of  campus  unrest 10 

Better  national  leadership 8 

PoUutlon  control • 

All  other  suggestions 1 


23 


while  strengthening  the  South  Viet 
namese  to  assume  responslbUity  for  their 
own  security,  was  supported  by  58  per- 
cent of  the  ballots.  Twelve  percent  of 
those  who  responded  urged  Immediate 
U.S.  withdrawal,  while  only  6  percent 
favored  an  atrreement  upon  some  dead- 
line date  In  the  future  for  absolute  with- 
drawal. «1thout  consideration  for  in- 
terim developments. 

Fear  of  crime  and  the  fervent  desire 
for  meaningful  legislation  to  oontrol 
crime  remain  high  in  the  concerns  of 
the  resldente  of  west  central  Missouri. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  the  respondents 
to  our  trail  support  tough  mandatory 
court  sentences  on  all  offenders  with  the 
exception  of  tliose  who  may  be  convicted 
for  the  first  time  Eleven  percent  of  the 
respondents  suggefted  that  more  money 
be  spent  for  equipping  and  training  lo- 
cal police,  while  9  percent  believe  more 
money  should  be  appropriated  to  relieve 
social  Unslons  as  the  best  means  of  re- 
ducing crime. 

The  effects  In  ML=souri  of  runaway  m- 
flation  have  been  so  great  as  to  lead  71 
percent  of  the  participants  in  my  opinion 
poll  to  advocate  mandatory  use  of  price, 
wage,  and  consumer  credit  controls  for 
protecting  the  economy.  In  a  list  of  six 
Federal  programs  that  might  be  reduced 
as  a  means  of  cutting  Govertunent  spend- 
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In  order  to  Bght  crime,  do  you  favor: 

(II  More  federal  aid  to  ernes  and 
states  to  train  local  poUce  and  buy 
equipment  

(21    A  Federal  PoUce  Force -- 

(31  Tough  mandatory  sentences  by 
courts  upon  conviction  of  all  but  first 
offenders 

(4)   Spending  more  money  In  dtlee  on 
urban  renewal.  Job  traUilng  and  addl- 
Uonal  welfare  to  relieve  social  tensions 
said  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  crune—       » 
soclAX.  sacoarrr 

Which  one  amendment  do  you  tnlnk  U 
most  necessary: 

(1)  Periodic  benefit  Increases  by  Act 
of  Congress ** 

(J)  A  hullt-ln  system  of  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments «• 

131  Uberallred  ceUlngs  on  outside 
earnings  without  reducing  beoeflta -    2« 

(41  EllpblUty  at  age  92  for  lull  pay- 
ment of  beneOta  to  men  as  well  as  for 
women? 

Do  you  think  the  Job  President  Nlion  is 
doing  is: 
Good - - JJ 

Poor - - '■' 

nrrLAnoH 

In  order  to  rwduce  Inflationary  pressures, 
would  you  favor  use  of  mandatory  controls 
over  prices,  wages  and  con-iumer  credit? 

71 

-.     28 


Yes 

No 


Reducuons  In  federal  spending  would  also 
combat  Inflation  whUe  helping  balance  the 


ing  and  balancing  the  budget.  40  per-     ^^ 

cent  supported  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  budget.  For  «^'"v^''l^''»^^  I^^: 

program,  while  over  27  percent  asked  for  PicaseU«  (1^2.3  jtc.)_^byn™b«your_p^- 
less  money  for  space  exploration 


On  41  percent  of  the  ballots,  the  re- 
spondents appraised  the  Job  being  done 
by  President  Nixon  to  be  "good."  How- 
ever, an  Identically  equal  number,  an- 
other 41  percent,  believed  his  perform- 
ance was  only  "fair."  Seventeen  percent 
adjudged  the  President's  i>erformance 
to  be  "poor." 

Where  subtotals  on  some  questions  do 
not  add  up  to  exacUy  100  percent  such 
means  that  a  few  respondents  were  un- 
committed as  to  such  questions. 

The  complete  results  of  my  1970  opin- 
ion poll  are  as  follows : 

Bmnta  or  1970  Oiniom  Pou. 

IM  percentajel 

paxsxDCNTiAi.  AtrmoaiTT 

If  long  Congressional  Debate  would  give 
ad\'ance  noUce  of  our  IntenUons  to  the  ei»- 
my.  would  you.  nevertheleas: 

(1)  Insist  tliat  the  Prealdent  obtain 
approval  of  the  Congrees  before  commit- 
ting U.8.  troops  to  cambat  (onca 
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erences  for  the  order  In  wiuch  the  toUowmg 
programs  should  be  reduced: 

1.  Foreign  aid JJ 

2.  Space  exploration *• 

3.  Poverty,  welfare  programs 11 

4  National  defense '0 

6.  Urban  aid,  renewal a 

6.  Educational  assistance S 

AGKXCULTUaS 

When   the  present  farm  program  explnt 
this  year,  should  we: 

(1)  Renew  the  existing  program,  as  la.     18 

(2)  Abolish  all  federal  farm  progtama.     al 
(8)  Adopt  an  admlnlBtratlon  prapoeal 

to  reduce  price  supports  and  loan  Iwala 
and  limit  payments  under  the  program-- 

(4)  Substitute  tile  program  recom- 
mended by  31  major  farm  organuatlons 
for  farm  improvements 88 

Do  you  live  on  a  farm? 
Yes » 

poLLimoif— wATva  aim  axa 

Because  of  long  delays,  the  magnitude  of 

the  task  to  dean  up  our  environment  will 
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STATEMENT       BY       CONGRESSMAN 
SEYMOUR  HALPERN— SUGGESTED 
MEASURES      TO      PREVENT      AN- 
OTHER WA'VE  OP  HIJACKING 
The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Halpeih),  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  show  my  deepest  concern  for  the 
rash  of  criminal  acts  that  have  been 
perpetrated  by  criminals  from  Arab  ter- 
rorist groups. 

Today  we  learn  that  these  senseless 
cnmlnals  have  struck  again  and  en- 
dangered more  innocent  lives  by  hijack- 
ing yet  another  airplane  to  their  so-called 
revolutionary  airport  In  the  desert:  but 
the  world  community  has  done  nothing 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  lunacy  in  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  it  has  demonstrated  ex- 
treme impotence  In  dealliig  beforehand 
with  the  terror  tactics  of  these  vldous 
air  pirates.  The  demonstrated  helpless- 
ness of  the  world  after  innocent  passen- 
gers are  taken  prisoner  and  held  imder 
threat  of  death  Is.  of  course,  more  un- 
derstandable. 

The  time  Is  ripe  to  renew  the  proposal 
which  I  put  before  this  distinguished 
body  some  months  ago;  namely,  that  an 
international  conference  be  convened  for 
all  countries  serving  the  Middle  East  by 
air  in  order  that  they  might  adopt  strong 
measures  to  stop  this  gangster-like  ter- 
rorism. There  are  six  measures  which,  at 
a  very  minimum,  I  would  ask  such  a  con- 
ference to  consider. 

First,  the  nations  should  boycott  all 
airports  of  any  nation  that  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  these  terrorists,  tacludlng 
those  which  fail  to  prosecute  captured  air 
pirates. 

Second,  this  boycott  should  also  In- 
clude a  refusal  by  participating  nations 
to  permit  the  airlines  of  such  countries 
to  use  the  airports  of  other  nations. 

Third,  these  sanctions  should  extend 
to  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  all  civilian 
and  military  aircraft  to  such  countries. 
Fourth,  the  resources  of  the  member 
nations  should  be  pooled  to  develop  and 
Install  effective  detection  equipment  in 
all  of  the  major  international  air  ter- 
minals In  the  world.  'When  one  compares 
the  $23  million  loss  suffered  by  Pan 
American  In  the  destruction  of  one  air- 
plane by  terrorist  bombs,  this  makes  the 
cost  Involved  In  the  development  and  in- 
stallation of  detection  equipment  seem 
like  a  pittance. 
PK th.  all  participants  with  major  In- 
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ternaUonal  air  carriers  should  consider 
the  employment  of  armed  personnel  to 
discourage  and  prevent  the  lawless  ter- 
rorists from  usurpiJig  control  of  aircraft. 
I  believe  that  the  Israeli  Airlines.  El  Al, 
should  be  commended  for  their  compa- 
rable security  measures  and  for  their 
prompt  action  in  preventing  the  recent 
attempt  to  hijack  one  of  their  airplanes 
over  England. 

Finally,  the  intemauonal  convention 
should  consider  all  necessary  amend- 
ments to  such  International  legal  pacts 
as  the  Warsaw  and  Hague  conventions 
so  that  acts  of  International  terrorism, 
such  as  we  have  seen  In  recent  days,  are 
defined  as  violations  of  international  law. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  terrorism 
should  come  at  a  time  when  the  hoped- 
for  peace  talks  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
are  at  an  Impasse.  At  the  same  time,  this 
sen-seless  terrorism  does  demonstrate 
dramatically  to  the  world  exactly  what 
the  Israelis  are  up  against.  It  is  not  a 
reasoning  and  rational  enemy  that  they 
face;  it  Is  the  unreasoning,  criminal, 
overreacting  terrorists  Uke  those  in- 
volved in  these  hijackings. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  no  iimocent  pas- 
senger will  lose  his  life,  but  we  must  act 
immediately. 


Jected— 300  Concordes  and  285  Ameri- 
can SSTs — 609  million  tons  of  crude  oil 
per  year  will  be  needed  Just  to  keep  these 
planes  running— that  figures  out  to 
around  U  percent  of  currently  projected 
world  oil  demand  for  that  year. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969 — Public  Law  91-190.  January 
1.  1970 — requires  every  Oovemment 
agency  which  proposes  an  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  statement  on  the  environmental 
Impact  of  the  proposed  action.  This 
fiUtement  Is  to  include,  among  other 


THE    100.000    TONS    A    TEA* 

What  man  the  plane  makers'  dream  Is  ihm 
voracious  appetite  ol  supersonic  aircraft  for 
licroeeiie.  The  Brltlsb  Alrcralt  Corp.  says  tiiat 
one  Concorde  wUl  consume  S,600  gallons  an 
hour  on  a  3'.i  hour  Ijondon-New  York  flight 

.  .  or  a  toial  of  18.600  gallons. 

A  subsonic  Jet  such  aa  the  Boeing  707  or 
the  Douglas  DC-8  bums  about  1,700  gaUona 
ot  fuel  an  hour  at  crulsmg  speed  and  cruis- 
ing altl'.ude  and  much  more  at  lower  alti- 
tudes. But  the  flight  Is  longer — «',a  or  7  botixs 
meaning  consumption  of  at  least  11,000 
gallons. 

To  Justiry  Investment  In  the  aircraft,  air- 
lines wUl  have  to  operate  four  transatlantla 
llighLs  by  each  plane  each  day — or  an  aver- 


thlngs.  an  ratimate  of  any  Irreversible     age  of  14  hours  revenue  "ying  in  «»«rJ  M. 
commitments    of    n-     This  means  that  a  single  Concorde  wlU  con. 


and   irretrievable 

sources    which    would    be    involved    in 

the     proposed     action     should     it     be 

Implemented. 

Transportation  Under  Secretary 
James  M.  Beggs  told  the  Senate  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee 
nearly  2  weeks  ago.  on  August  27,  that 
the  Transportation  Department  would 
submit  the  required  statement  on  the 
SST  within  3  weeks.  Hopefully  this 
statement  will  deal  with  the  demands  the 
SST  will  place  on  the  world's  oU  re- 
sources in  the  next  IS  years.  If  It  does 
not.  it  win  cerulnly  make  a  mockery  of 
the  Department's  claim  that  it  "first 
asked  some  5  years  ago  the  questions 
certain  ecologlsts  are  asking  today  rela- 
tive to  the  possible  environmental  con- 


sume 273  meulc  tons  of  Iteroseuo  each  day, 
three  times  lu  own  weight.  Over  a  year  tha 
consumption  amounts  to  100,000  tons. 

The  flrst  Concorde  Is  due  to  enter  service 
about  January.  1974.  and  suhaequent  planei 
will  come  off  the  production  line  at  the  rata 
oT  one  a  week. 

In  19&0,  tbeae  300  aircraft  wUi  bum  ao 
oulilon  tons  of  keroaene. 

But  In  1078 — two  years  before  this  hap- 
pens—the much  larger  Boeing  supersonic 
aUUner.  the  a707-SOO.  will  have  entered  air- 
line service— if  it  passes  Congress. 

Boeing  plans  to  produce  one  3707  every 
nine  days  to  meet  a  sales  target  of  50O  by 
1990.  or  80  by  1980.  The  1.800  mpJi.  Boeing 
IS  twice  as  heavy  as  Concorde,  cairlea  nearly 
twice  as  many  passengers  |334  against  135)  — 
and  will  burn  more  than  twice  as  much 
fuel. 

On  conservative  assumptions,  a  fleet  of  80 
Boeings  wUl  burn  18  million  tons  of  kerosene 
In  a  year.  The  ultimately  planned  fleet  of 


SSTS  THREATEN  WORLD  OIL 
SUPPLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Rgoss) .  is  recognired  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
arucie  In  the  London  Observer  concludes 
that    the   proposed    fleet    of    American 

SSTs  and  British-French  Concordes  wUl     „„„  „  ^„.,„„  „  ^.., _ ^.  .       ,^.^ 

need  so  much  oU  for  fuel  that  the  world     ^^n^al  impact  report,  surely  there  haa     ment  m  kerosene.  To  produce  one  ton  ^^  k«o- 
could  face  a  critical  oU  shortage  in  15     ^n  ^^  ^  deal  with  this  problem  In     sen.  means  reBnlng  at  least  seven  tons  of 


sequences  of  supersonic  transport  opera- 
tions "—Secretary  Beggs'  August  27  testl- 

mony.  If  the  Department  has  been  serf-     500  will  burn  100  million  tons, 
ously  concerned  alxiut  these  matters  for  sxvxn  tows  or  on. 

5  years,  surely  the  problem  of  depletion        ^  ^^„j,  words,  the  supersonic  fleet  of  1980 
of  the  world's  oil  supply  must  have  come     ^m  consume  a  total  of  46  million  tons  of 
to  their  attention.  And  since  they  have     luei. 
had  9  months  to  prepare  the  environ-        But  this  is  merely  the  supersonics'  requlre- 


years  if  the  planes  go  into  production  ac- 
cording to  schedule. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Augtist  30,  1970.  edition  of  the  Observer, 
was  written  by  Observer  Reporters  Ger- 
ald Leach  and  Andrew  Wilson. 

AccortUng  to  tbeu  calculations,  the 
fleet  of  300  British-French  Concordes 
and  80  American  SSTs  planned  for  1980 
will  use  up  320  million  metric  tons  of 
crude  oil  each  year— more  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  total  world  oil 
consumption  for  that  year. 

The  supersonics,  they  point  out  con- 
sume up  to  2 'a  times  as  much  fuel  per 
passenger-mile  as  subsonic  aircraft.  The 
Concorde  will  consume  272  metric  tons  of 
kerosene  each  day — three  times  its  own 
weight — while  the  larger  and  faster 
American  SST  will  bum  more  than  twice 
as  miich  fuel  as  the  Concorde. 

Even  without  the  supersonics,  the  oil 
industry  is  going  to  have  to  double  its 
production  in  the  next  decade.  This 
means  twice  as  many  tankers  to  spill  oil 
in  the  ocean,  twice  as  many  offshore 
wells  to  pollute  beaches,  twice  as  many 
pipelines  and  refineries  to  disturb  the 
ecology,  and  twice  as  many  depletion  al- 
lowances to  torment  the  average  tax- 
payer. 

When  the  demand  for  oU  generated  by 
the  supersonics  is  added  on.  the  problem 
becomes  truly  staggering.  By  1985,  with 
a  combined  fleet  of  585  Bupersoolca  iiro- 


the  report. 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  the  Ixindon 
Obserrer  article  In  the  RtcoiD  at  this 
point: 

S8T'S  THSKATTOf    WOaUl   On.   8UFFt.T 

(By  Oerald  Leach  and  Andrew  WDson) 

London.  Encuuto.— If  BrltJsh  and  Ameri- 
can planemakers  sell  their  planned  total  ot 
supersonic  airliners,  the  world  could  face  a 
crl'acal  oU  shortage  within  15  years. 

This  la  the  unjtnlstaltable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  on  analysis  of  the  planes'  pro- 
leered  fuel  consumption  measured  against 
the  amount  of  oU  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry expects  to  provide  by  1985. 

Calculations  show  that  even  by  1980  the 
planned  Beet  of  supersonic  transports— 300 
Bntlsh-Prench  Concordes  and  80  American 
Boemgs— wUl  demand  the  production  ot 
about  330  million  metric  tons  of  crude  oU 
each  year. 

TKum  or  pROOocnoN 

This  IS  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  planned 
oil  consumption  of  Woatam  Europa  or  tha 
United  States  In  the  same  year.  It  Is  more 
than  one  and  a  halt  tlmee  the  forecast  need 
of  Southeast  Asia,  more  than  tiiree  times 
that  of  Africa.  And  It  Is  some  87.  of  ex- 
pected total  world  oil  oonsumptloo — all  for 
380  aircraft. 

In  1985  the  Boeing  fleet  wUl  liave  swollen 
to  285.  malting  a  total  of  nearly  800  super- 
sonics. a  far  more  serious  drain  on  world  oU. 
Beyond  1990.  estimates  become  more  dlfflcult; 
American  officials  have  spoken  of  an  ulti- 
mate markn  for  1»0  planea.  IncludUig 
Boeings.  Concordes  and  soviet  TO-144S. 


crude  oil. 

in  unrefined  petroleum — the  stuff  that 
comes  m  tankers— the  1980  supersonic  Jet 
fleet  will  take  up  332  mlUlon  tons  annually. 

To  appreciate  what  this  means,  one  must 
look  at  the  ofBclal  projected  1980  figures  for 
crude  oil  demand,  published  In  the  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Encyclopedia:  North  Amer- 
ica 1.120  million  tons.  Western  Europe  1,100 
million.  Soviet  bloc  710  million.  lAtln  Amer- 
ica 240  mlltlon.  Southeast  Asia  300  million 
and  Africa  95  million. 

BABKO    ON    PaOJECnONS 

These  figures  are  based  on  projections  of 
how  oil  requirements  for  Industry,  motor 
transport,  dcmeatic  heating  and  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  are  likely  to  grow. 

They  allow  for  the  enormous  expected 
growth  of  aur  uaOc  mow  about  13%  per 
year),  but  cannot  take  account  of  the  fur- 
ther Increase  of  a  switch  to  supersonics. 

The  critical  factor  la  that  the  supersonics 
consume  up  to  3V4  Umes  as  much  fuel  per 
pamenger  mile  as  subsonic  aircraft,  and  are 
ultimately  expected  to  carry  about  20%  of  all 
trolBc. 

To  meet  increased  demand,  the  oil  Indus- 
try Is  planning  to  double  Ita  production  In 
the  next  decade— from  a  world  total  of  about 
3.000  million  tons  tills  year  to  4,100  miUlon 
tons  m  1980. 

But  can  It  do  it?  To  double  production 
means  squeediig  Into  the  next  10  years  as 
big  an  investment  In  money,  aitlU  and  effort 
as  has  gone  Into  the  entire  110  year  history 
ot  the  Industry;  double  the  tanker  tonnage. 
dout>le  the  refinery  capacity,  double  the  well 
production,  double  the  sxplcratlon  to  kaap 
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up  the  oil  reserve  pool— asaummg  such  oU 
can  be  found. 

There  are  already  some  doubts  in  the  m- 
dustry  as  to  whether  tills  can  bo  done— let 
alone  meet  the  further  tidal  Increaie  de- 
manded by  the  supersonics. 

By  1985  the  mcreaa*  demanded  by  the  lat- 
ter will  be  even  more  atafgermg.  Even  If  the 
Concorde  fleet  Is  limited  to  800  after  1980,  the 
American  Boemgs  will  numbw  385  and  the 
combined  floeta  wlU  be  burning  87  mUUon 
tons  of  kerosene  in  the  year. 

The  Boemg  and  Concorde  fleets  will  then 
need  the  kerosene  from  an  astronomical  809 
million  tons  ot  crude  oU— around  11%  of 
currenUy  projected  world  oil  demand,  and 
much  more  than  the  requirement  of  several 
underdeveloped  contlnentt. 

All  this  suggesu  that  the  »4J  bliuon  that 
will  ultimately  be  needed  to  launch  the  Con- 
corde and  the  Boeing  could  be  more  ration- 
ally applied  to  thj  development  to  technol- 
ogies that  wUl  ease,  not  aggravate,  the  tran- 
sition to  a  world  without  oil. 


ARTHUR  GODFREY   OPFERS"CON- 
FESSIONB  OF  A  POLLUTER  " 


The  SPEAKER.  Uruler  a  previous  order 
ol  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Fallon),  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wanting  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  pollu- 
tJon  by  Arthur  Oodft^y  I  ask  consent  to 
Include  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Confessions  of  a  Polluter,'  which  ap- 
pears In  the  September  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest. 

Authored  by  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  known  to  most  Americans  as  one  of 
the  most  talented  members  of  the  radio- 
TV  fraternity,  the  reasoned  and  rational 
position  set  forth  by  Mr.  Godfrey  cannot 
but  help  us  In  our  struggle  against  the 
various  forms  of  pollution  which  threaten 
our  very  existence.  All  too  often  those 
who  are  deeply  committed  to,  and  are  In- 
volved   in    the    antipollution    fight    are 
scientists,  engineers,  and  similar  profes- 
sionals who  present  their  arguments  in 
the  technical  terms  of  their  professions. 
Not  so  Arthur  Godfrey.  In  the  terms  of 
current  jargon  he  "tells  It  as  it  is,"  reach- 
ing the  millions  of  readers  of  this  popular 
pubUcaUon.  He  reveals  that  for  the  past 
25  years  he  has  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
changes   in   our   environment    and   has 
been  actively  involved  in  doing  something 
about  It.  Many  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  is  a  member  of  numerous  conser- 
vation groups,  among  them  the  Uaak 
Walton  League,  the  Worid  WUdlife  Fund, 
the  Audubon  Naturalist  Service,  Friend 
of  the  Earth,  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion, and  Save-the-Redwoods  League. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  are  al- 
ready aware  of  Mr.  Godfrey's  interest  in 
these  areas,  since  he  has  appeared  before 
us  on  occasion  to  support  antipollution 
leglslaUon.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  deep  concern  and  his  personal  In- 
volvement in  the  continuing  battle  to 
maintain  the  balances  of  nature,  so  that 
mankind  can  survive. 

This  article  and  the  activities  of  all 
concerned  citizens  helps  those  of  us  wh(3 
are  involved  In  the  effort  to  enact  vital 
conservaUon  and  environmental  legisla- 
tion: 


ConrcsatoMS  or  s  FOLLUrxa 
(By  Arthur  CJodfrey) 
The  fact  that  something  is  wrong  with  U» 
envuonment  began  to  seep  through  my  thick 
skull  some  25  years  ago— soon  after  World 
War  n.  when  gas  ratlolUng  ended  and  I 
resumed  flying  my  own  plane.  I  think  I  no- 
ticed the  urban  sprawl  flrst  and  then  the 
dirty  sir.  Pliers  used  to  say,  "If  you're  ever 
lost  look  for  smoke.  Where  there's  smoke, 
there's  a  city— and  a  field  you  can  land  on 
and  oak  where  you  aiel"  But  by  the  middle 
1950s  this  DO  longer  held  true.  There  was 
smoke— and  something  new  called  smog— 
olmojl  everywiitrc,  over  country  and  city 
alike.  Todoy  It  hangs  like  a  pall  most  of  the 
tune  over  the  entU'e  nation,  and  even  out 
over  the  sea.  ,         .  .^ 

There  were  other  changes,  too.  I  used  to 
race  an  '  S '  class  sloop  on  the  sparkling  wa- 
ter! ot  Long  laland  Sound  every  weekend. 
On  flne  days  wed  get  a  good  start  m  a  brisk 
northwest  breexe,  but  this  would  oUnoet  in- 
variably poop  out  by  mldofternoon.  StIU,  we 
could  always  count  on  the  "evening  south- 
erly" to  spring  up  about  Ave  o'clock  and  give 
us  a  thrliung  beat  back  to  the  flnlah  Una 
off  Larohmont,  N.T.  This  was  due  to  the  green 
earth's  oooUng  off  In  the  late  afternoon  and 
the  consequent  advectlon  of  the  warmer  au 
from  the  ocean,  whoae  temperature  remains 
comparatively  constant.  Over  the  years,  how- 
ever  the  evening  southerly  became  lass  and 
less  reliable,  and  our  boau  were  frequently 
becalmed.  .  ^ 

Now  I'm  the  kind  ot  guy  who  always  needs 
to  know  why  and  wherefore.  So  I  went  look- 
ing and  from  a  borrowed  seaplane  one  dead- 
calm  Sunday  I  discovered  that  the  late-after- 
noon breese  still  blows  farther  east,  down  the 
sound — but  not  m  the  western  waters,  of 
Hempstead  and  Sands  Point,  where  the  land 
u  covered  with  concrete  and  asphalt.  These 
highways    airports,   lactones   and  houses.  I 
a^ire,  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  r«- 
tam  It.  Not  until  long  after  sunset  does  the 
concrete  eventually  cool,  and  tUcn  the  south- 
erly blows.  ,_    . 
Meanwhile,  the  quaUty  of  the  water  had 
also  changed.  From  those  same  factories  and 
power  plants  and  dwellmgs  every  day,  mil- 
lions  of  gallons  of  Industrial   and   human 
wastes  are  poured  out,  eventually  Into  the 
Sound.     It's    bad     enough     sailing    briskly 
through  thU  crud  but,  when  you  And  your- 
self becalmed  in  It  on  a  hot  afternoon,  that's 
all    folks  I   1  resigned  from  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club  and  shipped  my  boat  down  to 
Florida  In  the  early  '60s.  then  gave  her  to  the 
University  of  Miami   a   year  loter   when   I 
observed  Blscayne  Boy  going  the  same  pol- 
luted route. 


rsKUEB's  roixizs 
The  rape  ot  the  good  earth  has  stru 

where  I  live.  too.  I  bought  a  farm  25  y 

OKO  m  the  beautiful,  unspoiled  Blue  Ridge 
Mountom  country  of  Virginia.  That  U,  I 
thought   the   land   wos  unspoiled. 

DislUuslonment  set  In  the  first  year.  The 
grand  old  farm  manager  I  inherited  with  the 
place  worked  It  on  shares  as  he  had  for  pre- 
vious owners.  "Ever'  sprang"  he  plowed 
those  lovely,  roUlng  hllhi  and  planted  com. 
m  long  straight  rows  so  It  would  be  easier 
to  cultivate  and  to  pick.  StUl.  the  barvsjt 
vnis  always  poor,  we  were  lucky  to  get  2S 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Driving  home  one  day  durmg  a  heavy  ram. 
I  observed  seas  of  mud  being  washed  down 
off  the  plowed  hUlsldos  of  other  farms  onto 
the  highway  At  home,  I  donned  loulwealher 
gear  and  rode  a  horse  out  across  the  fields. 
My  worst  fears  wore  confirmed:  the  swollen 
creeks  draining  my  own  farm  were  torrents 
of  reddish,  soup?  mud.  No  wonder  linie 
grew  on  the  hlllsldasl  The  topsoU.  with  all 
the  expensive  chemical  fertUlxero  we  had  put 
on  It  was  being  fiuahed  dovm  those  straight 


corn  rows  to  the  streams,  the  creeks,  to  the 
Potomac  HIver  And  this  process  had  been 
going  on  for  half  a  century  or  more '. 

I  decided  then  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  a  man  can  make  Is  to  leave  the 
piece  of  ground  which  has  nurtured  hUn  In 
better  shape  than  It  was  when  he  took  over. 
Since  that  day.  I  have  not  allowed  a  plow 
to  touch  my  hlUaldes.  The  bold  spots  left  by 
erosion  we  covered  with  hay  and  straw  and 
spreader-loads  of  manure  from  the  stables. 
Each  year  a  flrst  crop  of  hay  Is  harvested; 
then  later  we  cUp  the  fields  again  and  "let 
It  lay."  The  result  has  been  the  greeneat 
hillsides  In  the  area  even  In  times  of  late 
summer  drought — and  there  are  no  more 
bald  spots.  The  streams  run  clear  and 
sparkling. 

But  one  cannot  fatten  steers  on  grass,  so 
about  15  years  ago  we  went  to  a  cow-calf 
operaUon— breeding  purebred  white-faced 
Herefords.  And  a  new  set  of  troubles  began. 
Every  spring  we  lose  apparently  healthy 
cows  Suddenly,  a  week  or  two  after  calving, 
a  cow  begins  to  act  strangely.  She  looks 
wildly  arotmd.  weaves  drunkenly,  falls,  and 
wittun  seconds  stiffens  and  expires.  Some- 
times, if  one  can  get  to  her  fast  and  mject 
a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  minerals  direcUy 
Into  the  Jugular  vein,  she^U  stand  up  after 
a  while  and  resume  groang  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

Oross  tetany,  say  the  vets,  caused  by  a 
mineral  Imbalance.  But  though  we  tried 
special  feeding,  and  put  mineral  and  salt 
blocks  all  over  the  place,  the  strange  mal- 
ady still  strikes.  In  the  spring  ot  1988, 
for  example,  we  loat  27  cows. 

Finally,  on  a  bunch,  we  analysied  samples 
of  water  from  a  stream  which  dramed  a 
pasture.  Sure  enough — araenlcl  It  Is  prots- 
ably  the  residue  of  small  quantities  spUled 
or  left  forgotten  diulng  spraying  operations 
when  the  pasture  was  an  orchard  half  a 
century  ogol  Every  spring  when  the  snow 
melts  and  the  heavy  rains  come,  traces  of 
the  arsenic— which  is  persistent,  practically 
non-biodegradable — are  washed  Into  the 
stream.  (We  have  found  the  arsenic  m  the 
grass,  too,  and  In  the  Uvers  of  the  dead 
oows.)  Now.  in  addition  to  the  Intravenous 
dextrose  and  minerals,  we  give  a  stricken 
cow  a  shot  of  arvenlc  antidote  as  well.  And 
last  spring  we  lost  only  three  cows. 

How  many  more  decades  wUl  have  to  pass 
t}efore  nature  can  rid  our  fields  of  that  ar- 
senic? And  how  about  the  DDT  and  other 
hydrocarbons  used  by  people  we  tilred  to 
spray  our  garden  frolt  trees  before  I  learned 
better  only  four  years  ago?  We  use  no  (iiem- 
Ical  fertlUaers  or  persistent  pesticides  of 
any  kind  now.  We  use  pyrethrlns  Instead, 
and  friendly  Insects  and  lots  of  birds.  The 
fruit  Isn't  as  free  of  blemishes  as  It  used 
to  be  when  we  sprayed  with  DDT.  but  I 
jar  It's  tastier,  and  we're  no  longer  afraid 
to  T»v4t  without  washing  It.  We  poison 
nothlnga^ymore. 


Kt  makes  eabth  outeeent 

In  Genesis  1  38,  Ood  said:  "Be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
due it."  The  Judeo-ChrlsUan  world  heard 
every  word  except  one.  "Subdue  It"  came  In 
loud  and  clear,  and  so  did  "mulOply."  But 
practically  nobody  heard  the  word  "replen- 
ish." 

When  our  forbears  came  to  this  land,  mas- 
sive trees  marched  from  Maine  to  the  D«- 
kotas.  There  were  fragrant  cedar  swamps. 
miles  of  fir.  pine.  oak.  chestnut,  elm  and 
hickory.  Lewis  and  C^ark  reportedly  saw 
them  rising  "like  masts  along  the  shores  of 
a  thousand  crystalline  lakes."  Now,  most  of 
those  forests  are  gone  and  the  crystalline 
lakes  ore  open  cesspools.  Man  subdued  and 
took  domliuon  all  right. 

In  addition  to  being  beauuful.  trees  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  eeoephera— the  very  thin, 
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ftullc  im«itice  of  sea.  land  imd  nunosphcre 
which  IS  what  m«ltM  «rtll  <"«"  Jrom  other 
pl«nMi  Whtn  the  lend  U  tcelped  »t  the 
heedweterj  ot  our  riven,  the  humue  in  the 
soil  u  eTfutuiUy  deBtroyed  and  water  1:  no 
longer  held  In  graduaUy  Meplng  storage. 
Then  Oath  flooding  roiulu  In  devastating 
aoU  erosion,  as  CalUornJa  learned  In  1«84. 
And  thus  do  green  for*su  become  Bleak  des- 
erts Famed  ccologlst  Paul  EairDch  slated 
rtcenUv  that  the  deserts  and  wastelands  of 
the  world  have  Increased  from  10  percent 
c<  the  total  land  area  to  35  percent  In  the 
pttst   century  alone. 

StUir    tN    TH«    WftTTa 

What  about  water  pouutlon?  Welt,  for 
starters  we  have  kUled  LiJte  Erie.  Lake  Mich- 
igan !s  sick  with  a  gray  tide  or  polluuon.  AU 
of  .\merlcas  23  major  nvers  are  running 
sewera  carrying  our  wastes  and  poisons  to  the 
seas  MUUons  of  ttah  have  perished  In  the 
Mississippi  Ho  nnine  Just  onej  because  Its 
tributaries  dram  33  states  that  have  been 
saturated  with  such  persutent  pesticides  as 
DDT.  ef:drln  and  dleldrln. 

In  addition,  phosphates  overfertuize  these 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  causing  excessive 
algaJ  bloom  and  eutrophlcatlon.  or  aging. 
Ironically,  hotisehoid  detergents  have  become 
the  -whipping  boys"  for  this.  It's  true  that 
laundry  products  are  responsible  for  about 
60  percent  of  the  phosphatss  In  municipal 
sewage:  human  body  wastes  ftirolsh  the  rest. 
But  In  non-urban,  agricultural  areas— a 
greater  part  of  the  countr>-— more  than  70 
percent  of  the  phoephates  come  from  the 
farm«.  w-ashed  out  by  rains  and  Irrigation.  In 
either  case,  the  pollution  may  l>e  consider- 
able. iTou  may  have  noticed  that  I  don't 
sell  a  certain  laundry  product  anymore.  It's 
etlll  a  good  detergent,  but  like  lu  com- 
petitors It  is  In  some  degree  a  poUuant.  And 
I  can't  sell  a  product  for  which  I  have  to 
ipend  time  In  a  30-6econd  commercial  apol- 
ogizing for  Its  shortcomings.) 

Of  course,  we  have  long  believed  that  the 
seas  possess  limitless  capacity  to  cleanse 
them^lves.  Wrong!  Dead  wrong.  In  fact,  the 
seas  are  fast  approaching  their  limits  of  pol- 
lution. Because  of  winds,  currents  and  tides, 
toxic  pesticides  are  now  found  In  penguins 
and  seals  In  both  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 
No  one  ever  did  any  spraying  there! 
QVMLirr  or  Ljr% 
All  the  pollution  In  our  once-beautiful 
land  has  tieen  produced  by  only  300  million 
Americans.  .\t  our  persent  rate  of  population 
increare.  there  will  be  300  million  Americans 
30  years  from  naw  (with  seven  billion  per- 
sons on  the  entire  planet ) .  And  those  300 
million  Americans  will  be  hungry,  too.  We 
hare  less  than  450  million  acres  of  arable, 
usable  soil  upon  which  to  raise  food,  and 
we're  losliwt  about  a  million  acres  of  thi*t  per 
year  to  highways,  airport*  and  urban  sprawl. 
At  this  rate,  we  vriu  be  left  by  1995  with 
Just  1.4  acres  per  person  upon  which  to 
raise  a  year's  supply  of  food.  And  that  will  be 
a  problem! 

Since  millions  of  people  already  are  going 
hungry.  It  Beems  obvious  to  me  that  the 
world  passed  Its  optimum  population  flgure — 
perhap.1  as  early  as  1830.  when  tbe  first 
billion  mark  was  reached.  And  yes.  we've 
got  an  optimum  population  flgure  for  Amer- 
ica, too.  If  we're  going  to  maintain  any  qual- 
ity of  life.  I'm  old  enough  to  remember 
vividly  when  we  had  only  100  million:  what 
a  paradise  this  was! 

What  can  be  done?  Well,  first,  we  who 
vote  must  learn  the  facta.  Some  of  our  poli- 
ticians and  leaders  of  Industry  shrug  off 
books  like  Paul  Khrllch'a  Population  Bomb 
or  Barry  Commoner's  Science  b  Survival  as 
"Just  too  far  out."  They  fly  serosa  the  coun- 
try, see  all  that  empty-looking  land  stretch- 
ing below  them,  and  they  cannot  believe 
there  Isn't  enough  rooni  for  ten  tlmaa  our 


present  population  and  then  some.  They 
forget  that  less  than  460  mUllon  of  tho«> 
acrea  can  be  used  to  raise  food— and  the 
"emptlnoas"  only  means  that  85  percent  ot 
our  people  are  living  In  the  cities.  As  In- 
genious as  our  technologist*  have  become, 
they  cannot  manufaettire  one  grain  of  soil 
or  one  drop  of  water  or  one  cubic  Inch  of 
fresh  air.  Man— especially  urban  man— ac- 
tually oontrlbuteo  nothing  to  the  environ- 
ment but  pollution. 

3o.  read  the  books  1  have  mentioned,  plus 
others  like  Robert  and  Leona  Belnow's  Mo- 
ment m  the  Sun.  Wealey  Marx's  The  Prall 
Ocean  and  Aldo  I/eopold'i  A  Sand  County 
Almanac  Digest  them.  Encourage  others  to 
read  them.  Then  when  jou  vote,  vow  care- 
lullv— and  make  sure  that  your  candidate 
knows  at  least  as  much  as  you  do.  Raise  hell 
with  him  II  be  cope  out. 

Make  every  effort  not  to  pollute  or  litter 
Try  to  recycle  reeources  that  you  use.  Dont 
waste  And  remember:  Nothmg  wlU  work 
tinless  we  cut  the  population  down. 

It  such  restrictions  are  hard  to  under- 
stand, consider  this:  The  population  ot  the 
world  Is  now  8.8  billion  and  doubling  every 
ao  yeari  or  so  Forgetting  other  considera- 
tions, that  means  7J  olUlon  by  the  year 
3000;  14.4  billion  by  3030;  388  billion  by 
3000;  67.8  billion  by  3090.  And  that  means  no 
breathing  room  for  anyone,  even  In  America. 
Man  Is  now  an  endangered  species.  And 
nobody  can  save  him  but  himself. 


HlJACKINa  AND  AIR  PIRACY 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  FAUBSTkrw'  is  recognlied  for 


ISminutct. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
today  Introducing  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  take  positive  and  con- 
certed action,  both  unilaterally  and  col- 
lectively through  the  United  Nations,  to 
protect  civU  aircraft  from  illegal  seizure. 
My  resolution  urges  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  re- 
voke the  permit  of  any  foreign  carrier  to 
land  in  the  United  SUtes  that  continues 
to  serve  any  country  which  accepts  a 
hijacker  or  which  harbors,  finances,  or 
in  any  way  sanctions  acts  of  air  piracy, 
and  to  suspend  all  (lights  of  UB.-regis- 
tered  aircraft  to  any  such  country  pend- 
ing successful  action  by  that  government 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  passengers, 
crew,  and  aircraft  and  the  apprehension 
and  punisiiment  of  those  responsible 
for  the  illegal  seizure  of  civil  aircraft. 
My  resolution  also  urges  the  President 
to  direct  the  permanent  UJ3.  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  to  request  a 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  boycott  on 
those  countries  who  refuse  to  cooperate 
In  efforts  to  stop  air  piracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Illegal  terrorist  organiza- 
tions around  the  world  are  acting  like 
barbarians.  Diplomats  are  kidnapped 
and  murdered,  airplanes  are  WJacked. 
mnocent  cilizens  ot  the  world  are  illegal- 
ly deuined.  and  the  holding  of  hostages 
in  return  for  the  release  of  criminals  has 
become  a  common  practice.  There  has 
been  a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  around  the  world,  and  air  piracy 
is  one  of  the  more  despicable  examples 
of  a  world  gone  mad. 

For  when  the  law  has  been  violated 
and  those  responsible  are  treated  as 
heroes  and  are  permitted  to  go  free,  it 


can  only  encourage  others  to  break  the 
law  in  the  same  way.  When  such  viola- 
tions by  criminal  elements  are  en- 
couraged by  sovereign  governments  there 
is  little  chance  that  law  and  order  can 
prevail  throughout  the  world. 

The  current  wave  of  illegal  seizures  of 
civil  aircraft  by  Arab  terrorist  organlia- 
tion.s  and  the  correspondtog  illegal  de- 
tention of  the  pa-sscngers  and  crews  is  a 
violation  of  international  law.  The  fact 
that  the  Arab  terrorist  organizations  are 
financed,  armed,  and  supported  either 
overtly  or  covertly  by  other  Arab  States, 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  com- 
pounds tlus  breach  of  international  law. 
No  law  can  be  effective  tf  there  are  two 
standards:  One  for  those  who  obey  the 
law  and  one  for  those  who  flout  It. 

Action,  such  as  I  have  outlined,  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  be  an  Im- 
portant first  step  in  attempting  to  reach 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  air  piracy. 
But  in  the  final  analysis,  final  solution 
to  the  problem  can  only  be  found  through 
international  cooperation  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

As  President  Nixon  said  at  the  United 
Nations  on  September  18.  1969: 

Plane  hijacking  Is  a  moraUy.  poUtlcaUy 
and  legally  Indefensible  spreading  practice 
and  the  United  Nations  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Sky  piracy  cannot  be  ended 
as  long  as  the  pirates  receive  asylum.  .  .  The 
Issue  transcends  politics.  There  Is  no  need 
for  It  to  become  the  subject  of  polemics  or  a 
focus  ot  political  differences,  it  mvolves  the 
Interests  ot  every  nation,  the  safety  of  every 
air  traveller,  and  the  Integrity  ot  that  struc- 
ture of  order  on  which  a  world  community 
depends. 

But  words  are  no  longer  enough.  The 
world  needs  leadership.  The  United 
Slates  must  lead:  not  foUow.  Action  such 
as  I  have  suggested  will  help  to  provide 
that  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
resolution. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

R.  Ris    1303 

Whereas  the  continued  illegal  seizure  of 

dvll   aircraft   and   detention   of   passengers 

and    crew    U    prejudicial    to    International 


peace,  and 

Whereas  such  acta  of  air  piracy  places  In 
Jeopardy  the  Uves  and  safety  of  Innocent 
cltlaens  ot  the  world,  and 

Whereas  as  long  as  thoae  guilty  of  air 
piracy  are  permitted  to  escape  unpunished, 
such  acts  are  likely  to  continue,  and 

Whereas  the  recent  seizure  of  a  number 
of  civil  aircraft,  their  diversion  to  the  B41d- 
dle  East  and  the  Illegal  detention  ot  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  by  Arab  terrorist  organi- 
zations constitute  a  violation  of  the  prlnd- 
plea  ot  lnterr:atlolial  law.  and 

Whereas  said  terrorist  organisations  are 
financed,  armed  and  supported  overtly  or 
covertly  by  several  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  Uttle  likelihood  of  itop- 
Ing  the  Illegal  seizure  ot  civil  aircraft  with- 
out positive  and  concerted  action  both  by 
the  United  SUtes  and  coUecUvely  by  the 
United  Nations,  now  therefore  be  It 

Bcsolvtd.  That  It  Is  the  sense  ot  the  House 
of  Bepreseuutlvee  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  direct  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Board  to  revoke  the  permit  of  any  foreign 
carrier  to  land  In  the  United  State*  that 
continues  to  serve  any  country  which  ac- 
oapts  an  air  pirate  or  which  harbors,  fi- 
nances or  In  any  way  sanctions  acta  ot  air 
piracy  or  the  megal  detention  of  passenger 


and  crew  and  to  suspend  aU  Olghu  <=  D"Jt«^ 
States-registered  aircraft  to  any  cotmtlT  In 
whlS  an  Illegally  selMd  aircraft  has  been 
Slverted  pendSg  .ucc««ful  "f"',''?  '"^ 
country  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  pas- 
«ngen,  crew  and  aircraft.  Such  landing 
rlSts  Shall  not  be  restored  or  flight  suspen- 
sions lifted  untu  those  reaponslble  for  •n.y 
Illegal  seizure  ot  aircraft  have  been  appre- 
hended and  punished  ID  accordance  with  the 
aopucable  laws  dealing  with  piracy. 

Bt  It  lurther  raolved.  That  It  Is  tbe  sei«e 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  tJBat  the 
Praaldent  of  the  United  State,  direct  the 
J^^ent  united  SUte.  R«P'*««'J»""  " 
the  United  NaUons  to  request  a  special  meei- 
mg  of  the  General  As.«nbly  tor  the  pur- 
pc^  ot  imposing  economic  sanctions  on 
those  nations  that —  . 

a  give  sanctuary  to  and  permit  the  land- 
ing ot  air  pirates  ia  their  terrltorlea; 

b  refuse  to  secure  the  aircraft  and  to  ar- 
rest and  surrender  to  lawful  authorltlea  the 
Mrpetrators  of  such  hijackings  or  planes  or 
fieople  who  are  being  held  hostage. 
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THE  NEW  TERROR  TACTICS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  U)Ul- 
siana  <Mr.  Rakicki  is  recognized  for  10 

"^Mt'rARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
wltnesstag  the  tragic  harvest  from  the 
new  social  order  of  ordered  freedom  and 
compensatory  rights. 

First  to  receive  the  treacherous  assault 
ot  hate  under  this  "neW  system  of  so- 
caUed  freedom  are  the  true  defends  of 
Individual  freedom— our  police  officers. 
The  agitators,  dupes,  and  culUvated  Ub- 
eral  fascists  have  been  educated  by  con- 
dlUoning  to  accept  the  police  officer  as 
the  symbol  of  law  and  order— the  estab- 
Ushment^whlch  stands  In  their  way  of 
an  even  greater  license. 

In  the  past  few  months.  poUce  olDcers 
and  la»-men  have  been  attacked  am- 
bushed, sniped  at.  and  assassinated  in 
what  has  been  recognized  by  many  ol 
our  authorities  as  a  programed  revolu- 
tion of  violence.  Yet.  the  police  officers 
who  are  the  front-line  defenders  of  law 
and  order  and  the  protectors  of  individ- 
ual liberty  conUnue  to  be  maligned  by 
the  mass  media  while  the  revoluUonary 
crackpots  are  portrayed  as  youths,  un- 
fortunates, and  a  misinterpreted  mlnOT- 
Ity  seeking  a  place  in  our  society.  The 
lack  of  expressed  pubUc  Indignation, 
shame,  and  revulsion  toward  these  atroc- 
ities is  noUbly  lacking  In  much  of  our 

How  far  will  this  body  allow  the  ta- 
temaUonal  criminal  element  to  P"»eea 
before  we  demand  and  take  action?  Do 
we  not  undersund  that  if  today  the 
police  officer  Is  under  attack  because  he 
Is  a  symbol  of  authority,  then  tomon-ow 
Federal  Judges  or  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators can  also  be  zeroed  in  upon  as  sym- 
bols of  the  establisliment? 

Suppose  12  Federal  Judges  were  sys- 
tematically kidnaped  or  executed  In  one 
weekend.  What  would  be  the  reaction  <>f 
Congress?  How  many  Members  of  this 
body  need  be  held  hostage  or  shot  before 
the  rest  of  our  coUeagues  become  awak- 
ened and  concerned  at  what  Is  taking 
place  in  our  land? 

In  the  last  few  days  a  new  assault  on 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation  has  ap- 
peared In  the  Wjacklng  our  Nation  »  atr- 


Unes-obvlously.  a  new  oijeraUon  of  In. 
ternational  beUtOement  of  our  National 
EstabUshment.  Yet,  few  of  our  Interpre- 
tive news  analysts  or  our  national  leaders 
have  advised  our  people  of  the  simU«rtty 
of  these  acts  of  barbarianlsm  and  the 
Interlocking  International  leadership  arid 
control.  The  news  headlines  are  quick  to 
ilve  the  glory  to  the  Black  Panthers  and 
Palestinian  guerrillas  but  are  sUent Jn 
IdenUfying  the  tax-free  foundaUons. 
leadership,  and  support  emanatmg  from 
within  the  United  Statra. 

Last  week  the  newspapers  gave  full 
coverage  to  the  Black  Panther  Conven- 
tion in  PhUadelphla  but  suppressed  the 
Congress  of  African  People  meettag  to 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Both  meetings  dWered  Uttle 
from  the  Third  World  meet^  held  at 
the  same   time  at  Lusaka.  Zambia.  In 

^it'^ould  be  obvious  to  anyone  foUow- 
ing  the  tt»gedy  of  the  comic  oP?"  t*^. 
Dlace  in  our  country  and  without,  that 
Xe  true  identitj-  of  the  establishment 
Sider  attack  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  States;  that  those  who  shiidc 
freedom  and  tolerance  and  equality  are 
those  who  would  deny  these  blessings. 

The  American  people  are  engaged  in 
the   most   serious   International    armed 

revolutionary   conlUct   that   they    have 

ever  faced  and  their  leaders  are  not  even 

telling  them  how  late  It  is. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  variety  of 

news  cuppings,  as  f  oUows ; 

IProm  U.S.  News  i  World  Report,  Aug.  31. 
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KnxiMO  Cops:  Tbi  Niw  Toaoa  Tacncs 
KUUng  police  Is  the   neweet  tactic  in  a 

spreadli    campaign    of    terrorism    In    this 

""^"Ss  than  eight  months  of  'bif  T~r.  « 
least  a  dozen  policemen  have  been  killed  and 
more  than  100  wounded  In  terrorist  •'"f'"^ 
Police  officers  are  bemg  ambushed.  •^<^^>J 
snipers,  blown  up  by  bombs,  lured  ";  "»^ 
booby  traps  and  slain  or  wounded  In    shoot- 

°"^y  law-enforcement  oOcers  believe  tJhat 
the  mtenslflcatlon  of  assaults  •«•>■«  P°"« 
I.  oart  ot  a  guerrlUa  war  being  waged  by 
organized  revolutlonarlee.  These  olEclals  pre- 
SJfTthat    the    onslaught.   wU!    Increase   In 

months  ahead.  .-.-.„  /%.^n*t.«« 

warnings  ai«  being  sounded  In  CohJ"=- 
senator  John  L.  McClelUn  (Df^J;,  "V*;- 
kansas.  chairman  ot  an  lnve«lgatlng  com- 
mittee which  has  developed  fl^™"  f'^! 
growing  guerrtlla  warfare  against  poUce.  told 

"US  News  ft  World  Report" :  

-The  revolutionary  Is  trying  tf,"*"?"' " 
demoralize  the  •«'»»V''^f"  Jf"  h^ 
chaos,  fear  and  terror.  And  JbL"^  .",„!; 
partments  represent  the  first  barrier  against 

"^rf"™«Tm'b;  Of  the  militant  Black 
Panther  Partv.  Donald  Berry,  told  the  House 
subcommittee  on  Internal  Sf^'"?"!''^ 
this  summer  that  ••killing  cop."  had  become 
part  of  a  Black  Panther  pattern. 

Around  the  country,  police  oOelals  make 
no  secret  of  their  apprehension- 

"We  fully  expect  further  Inten.'rtBcatlon  or 
these  guerrtlla  attacks."  miA  Inspector  Tom 
Janes  of  the  Loa  Angeles  polloe_departm«nt 
"The  slttiation  la  getting  worae." 
rtxDrcTtoK:  CTVTL  waa 
From  an  official  In  Washington  who  Is  In 
a  key  position  to  asaeaa  ominous  develop- 
ments comes  this  asaertlon;  

"Unle»  something  Is  done  to  revew  the 
present  trend,  this  country  Is  going  to  be  In 
a  clvU  war  within  Ave  to  10  jmn. 


•People  are  gettmg  fed  up  with  thU  vio- 
lence in  the  Btreet»-black  people  as  weU  aa 
whitM.  . 

"If  this  thing  contlnuea.  It  la  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  until  some  white  man  stands  up 
and  aays.  OX.,  whiw  men.  Ife  one  on  one- 
let's  Ro  get  them.'  ^  , 

■Tou  wui  have  fascist  mentaUty  created  In 
this  country.  Because  of  their  overwhelming 
numbers,  the  white,  would  win.  But  what 
they   would   have   left   would   be   a  faKlit 

*  Aa' terrorism  spreads,  police  department. 
are  unprovlng  the  protection  of  tbeT  °n- 
cen.  police  stauons.  court  houses,  city  halls 
and  other  government  buUdlngs.  Federal  ol- 
QolaU  are  doing  likewise. 

In  Chicago,  on  Augun  18.  n£.  Marshal 
John  c.  UelBBMz  rmrealed  that  authonue. 
are  taking  "atiwuoui  pt«auaons"  In  guart- 
ing  federal  Judge,  because  ot  rumors  of  a 
kidnaping  plot  by  Black  Panthers. 

Mr  Melszner  said  that  the  rumors 
stemmed  from  the  August  7  sisylngs  ot  a  su- 
perior-court judge  and  three  othw  persons 
ma  gun  battle  at  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  after 
armed  black  desperadoe.  Invaded  a  court- 
room to  free  prisoners  who  were  on  trial. 

A  federal  fugiuve  warrant  charging  un- 
lawful flight  to  avoid  proMcuUon  tor  mur- 
der, wa.  ismied  for  Angela  Davis,  former 
college  philosophy  prote6«>r-«  black  mili- 
tant and  avowed  Communist — who.  state 
authorities  said,  purchased  guns  used  by  the 
attackers  at  San  BaXaal.  Miss  Davis  was 
olaoed  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUga- 
Uon's  un  of  "Ten  Mon-Wantad"  fuglUvea. 
NsTioifsi.  ru-nuaa 
Although  such  epoctacolar  Incident,  a. 
the  invasion  of  the  San  Rafael  oourthmM 
capture  headlines  nationwide,  a  guOTIlla 
mr  Is  taking  an  almost  daUy  toll  of  poUoa 
In  city  after  city. 

On  August  30.  for  """P"-  f"^,?*^*^; 
Oallf  a  policeman  was  shot  and  kUled  by  a 
gunman  who  approached  as  the  officer  was 
talking  to  s  motorcyclist  who  had  made  an 
Illegal  turn.  It  was  the  third  slaying  of. 
policeman  In  the  San  rn^co  "«•  1°  ";• 
^t  two  months.  Berkeley  Police  Chief  Bruce 
Kler  called  It  a  "political  a«»«dnatlon 

In  Chicago,  seven  policeman  have  been 
slain  thU  vear.  16  others  wounded  and  at 
least  750  injured  by  assault.. 

The  fatal  shooUng  of  a  Chicago  pollceinan 
on  August  13  was  the  dtys  third  poUce 
death  by  sniper  Bre  In  1«»  than  •  "°°^ 
aU  in  black  "ghetto"  areas.  Two  offlceis  w. 
gunned  down  on  July  17  as  they  P»"olled 
iround.  of  a  housing  project  occupied  by 

In  birth  the  July  and  August  murdws.  po- 
Uce say,  they  hsve  evidence  that  meinbers  of 
Segro  street  gangs  deliberately  set  o«  »  km 
p^men-*ns  policemen,  "sfk  or  whlt^ 
to  Show  that  black  gangsters  ho  d  the  r^ 
power  m  the  ghetto  and  that  poUce  can  be 
eUmlnated  at  will.  ____.-h 

The  poUce  kUUngs  In  Chicago  prompted 
Adlal  E^tevenson  m.  DemocraUc  candldaW 
tor  U3.  Senator,  to  declare: 

-There  Is  more  sniping  and  shooting  In  tte 
streets  ot  large  Amertc«i  dtles  than  In  the 
streett  of  Saigon.  This  Is  Intolerable. 

aSIOON.   CSLlTOaMlA 

In  the  Loe  Angeles  area,  spokesmen  for  Uw- 
,n"r^ent^ncl»  say  that  "'•''  '^f" 
are.  without  quesUon.  engaged  In  open  guer- 
rilli  warfare  with  weU-organlzed  and  well- 
equipped  revolutionaries. 

BoSTpollce  station.  In  l'«*=8^«.'''7 
been  turned  Into  fortressee-Tesembllng. 
S^Sui^^Wrans  «iy,  bamcad«l  building  m 
sijgon  at  the  height  of  Viet  Cong  terrorUt 

"c^cnila  Uwmen  fear  that  U>.  «.ui«oM|j 
raid  which  ended  k.  bloodily  In  San  B^"l 
wa.  just  the  beginning  of  a  wave  of  revolu- 
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Peter  J.  Pltch«s«.  sherUI  ot  I/»  Angeles 
County,  low  »  n»B  member  of  -D.S.  News  ft 
World  Report"  mst  "recent  terrorist  attacks 
•gainst  law  oOlcers — as  primary  symbols  ol 
our  legal  system— Indicate  the  eitent  to 
wblcb  guerrilla  tactics  are  being  used." 

Increasingly,   t.o8    Angeles    police    officials 
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■There  U  B  theory  that  It  u  being  done  by 
people  who  hope  to  provoke  tbe  poUoe  into 
KB  oTerreactlon  tbmt  would  teed  to  major 
trouble  in  the  cooimunlty." 

New  Tork  City  police  he«dqu&rter&  was 
damaged  by  a  time  bomb  earlier  thl«  year. 

In  Omaha,  on  Augmt  17,  one  policeman 


sa     p™^'i^'i«T.l.»s^b.5.7^-ou.     was   Med  and   .even   otber.  '^"^,"1^ 
"t  member  ot  a  revolutionary  underground,      booby-trap    bomb.    A    poUce    Krgeant    was 


A  senior  officer  said 

■  There  is  no  question  that  there  Is  com- 
munication between  radical  organizations 
around  the  country,  co-ordinating  plota. 

"The  target*  of  guerrlllaa  can  be  any  sym- 
bol of  the  .American  system— a  police  station, 
a  school,  a  public  buUdlng.  or  a  prlTate 
business.  The  aim  of  the  attacks  is  to  de- 
moraliae  police  and  dtlnna.  In  the  slums, 
violence  is  intended  to  intimidate  Neyroea 
into  co-operating  with  guerrillas,  or  at  least 
tnto  remaining  silent." 

From  Inspector  Janes,  in  Los  Angelas: 

■  A  few  years  ago.  a  sniper  attack  against 
a  police  officer  wa»  almoet  unheard  of.  Now 
It  IS  almoet  routine." 

In  the  year  ended  June  30.  Inspector  Janea 
said,  more  than  two  doeen  attacks  on  po- 
licemen were  specifically  clasalfled  aa  guer- 
rilla assaults.  These  involved  shootouta,  am- 
bushes, or  sniping  at  offlcers  while  they  were 
directing  traffic  or  cruising  In  p«&ol  cars. 

The  IxM  Angeles  police  department  singles 
out  tbe  Black  Panthers  as  the  group  allegedly 
most  often  involved  In  armed  attacks  on 
police  and  police  installations.  But  the  Black 
Panihers,  offlcers  say.  get  support  from  oOier 
radical  organizations.  Including  tbe  Weather- 
man faction  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  i3D6). 

Callfomias  chief  deputy  attorney  general. 
Charles  O'Brien,  iald  the  pattern  used  In 
bombing  attacks  on  police  stations  "Sts  into 
the  tactics  and  methods  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers and  the  Weathermen."  Mr.  O'Brien 
noted  on  August  18  that  there  had  been  30 
bombings  a  week  In  California  for  the  last 
three  months. 
Mr.  O'Brien  also  made  this  point: 
'We  are  ooocerned  because  tbe  radical 
groups  are  extremely  imitative.  The  recent 
wave  of  kidnaplngs  of  diplomats  In  South 
America  held  as  hostages  by  terrorlsta — is 
•omethlng  the  extreme  left  In  this  country 
may  seek  to  emulate." 

ncpoaTAirr  cpsibimo 
On  Axigust  18,  Tom  Hayden,  radical  leader 
who  15  free  on  ball  after  conviction  in  the 
•'Chicago  Seven"  conspiracy  trial,  told  the 
annual  congress  of  the  National  Student  As- 
acxiatlon.  in  St.  Paul,  that  the  San  Rafael 
courthouse  invasion  was  "one  of  the  most 
Important  uprisings  or  acts  of  rebellion  In 
the  past  20  years." 

Hayden  predicted  that  political  kldnap- 
Ings  in  the  South  American  style  would  be- 
come more  frequent  in  the  VS.  He  said  that 
the  California  Incident  "has  changed  the 
entire  relationship  between  the  court*  and 
political  prisoners,  between  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressors."  He  added: 

"We  have  to  reallae  that  we've  had  our 
first  kidnap  attempt.  Tbere  will  be  a  second, 
and  a  third." 

The  radical  organizer  also  said  that  "Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  know  It 
is  going  to  happen  to  them  unless  Bomethlng 
is  done  to  calm  down  frustrations." 
paovoKznc  thz  foucs 
Cltlee  lai^  and  small  are  witnessing  ter- 
rorist operations  that  grow  increasingly 
bolder. 

In  New  Tork  City,  attacks  on  policemen 
are  running  at  a  monthly  rate  of  close  to 
300  So  far  this  year,  seven  New  York  City 
policemen  have  been  killed.  Noting  an  In- 
crease In  gunshot  attacks  on  police  under 
his  command,  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  New 
Tork  City  dlvlaloo  in  a  largely  black  district 
observed : 


klUed  In  the  bombing  of  a  San  Francisco 
police  station  on  February  16.  Six  offlcers 
were  injured  m  a  poUoe-staUon  bombing  at 
Berkeley,  on  Febrxiary  13.  Police  InsUUa- 
Uona  in  Oakland,  De«  Moines.  Kansas  City, 
and  other  cities  have  been  bombed. 

EBOFB  roa   "COOCTAZLa" 

In  Washington.  D.C..  an  " underground'* 
newspaper  called  "The  QulcksUver  Times" 
reprinted  an  article  from  a  Black  Panther 
newspaper  which  gave  specific  instructions 
for  making  such  deadly  devices  as  Molotov 
cocktails  and   "peoples   hand  grenades." 

The  article  was  followed  by  a  map  show- 
ing locations  of  police  stations,  other  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  private  detecUve  agen- 
cies and  NaUonal  Guard  headquarUrs. 


IPram  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal. 
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LmBUTlON  VrxAL,  Envot  Tkllb  Blackb 

{By  Harmon  Perry) 
Ouinea's  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
assured  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  African 
Peoples  that  Its  program  for  the  liberation  of     Lusaka, 
black  people  the  world  over  la  necessary. 

"1  assure  you  that  Mother  Africa  is  think- 
ing about  you  and  la  in  the  struggle  with 
you."  Ambassador  Dr.  El  HaJ]  Aboulaye 
Toure  told  a  cheering  crowd  of  congress  dole- 
gates  during  a  keynote  address  at  Hemdon 
Stadium  on  the  campus  of  Morris  Brown 
OoUege. 

The  African  diplomat,  who  Is  Ouinea's 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
uona,  was  tbe  surprise  speaker  and  ona  of 
several  International  luminaries  scheduled 
to  address  the  flve-day  black  power  meet- 
ing  in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Toure  termed  liberation  of  black  peo- 
ple everywhere,  as  called  for  by  the  congress, 
-absolutely  necessary  and  inseparable  from 
the  African  continent,  even  though  the 
meeting  Is  taking  place  on  tbe  American 
continent." 

An  estimated  2.500  delegates,  who  have 
come  to  Atlanta  for  this  first  meeting  of  the 
congress  since  it  was  activated  last  year  by 
merging  the  National  Black  Power  Congress 
and  the  International  Black  Congress,  rep- 
resent blacks  from  several  nations  of  the 
world. 

Later,  at  a  press  conference  be  shared  with 
Mayor  Kenneth  Qtbaon  of  Newark.  NJ., 
Mayor  William  Hart  of  East  Orange.  N.J..  and 
Percy  Sutton,  president  of  the  Manhattan 
Borough  in  New  Tork.  Dr.  Totire  said  It  Is 
time  to  close  the  ends  of  the  ties  that  bind 
the  blacks  of  America  with  the  blacks  of 
over  41  independent  countries  of  Africa. 

Olbson.  one  of  three  black  mayors  of  U-3. 
cities  scheduled  to  speak  to  the  congress  be- 
fore It  ends  Labor  Day,  said  It  is  important 
that  black  power,  a  term  that  often  misleads 
people,  be  clearly  defined. 

Be  said  the  congress  of  black  people  Is 
concerned  with  black  imlty  around  the 
world,  with  emphasis  on  power  and  eco- 
nomics, employment  and  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life. 

Dr.  Ralph  Abemathy.  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
challenged  the  congress  to  search  out  new 
formulas  against  oppression  of  black  peo- 
ple, and  "let  the  forces  of  evU  know  you 
have  been  to  town  and  have  mapped  out  the 
program  to  sock  it  to  America." 

Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  and  Black  Muslim 
minister  Parrakhan  ar«  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress the  congress  Saturday  ntght. 


[Ftom  the  Sun  Advocate.  Sept.  6,  19701 
"Tkxxs  Woaxj>"  Mkxtxno  Bkt 

Lusaka.  Zxubia. — Leaders  of  the  so-called 
Third  World  meet  here  this  week  determined 
to  reaffirm  the  aim  of  the  10-year-old  move- 
ment— the  creation  of  a  buffer  force  of  the 
world's  nonallgned  nations  In  the  interesu 
of  peace  between  the  two  big  power  blocs. 

Tbe  nations  which  disclaim  military  or 
poUtlcal  ties  with  the  Western  or  Eastern 
blocs  open  preliminary  discussions  Sunday. 
Business  sessions  begin  Tuesday. 

Sources  In  this  central  African  capital  said 
Zamblan  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  hopes 
the  meeting  will  result  In  a  permanent  body 
to  coordinate  economic  cooperation. 

As  delegates  gathered  for  the  conference 
of  nonallgned  nations,  however,  the  obstacle 
to  creation  of  an  effective  Third  World  force 
between  the  big  poDk-er  systems  seemed  as 
big  as  It  was  a  decade  ago.  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  a  common  denominator  broad  enouEb 
BO  that  the  uncommitted  nations  can  ipeak 
with  a  single,  powerful  voice. 

Third  World  efforts  have  not  lacked  ef- 
fective spokesmen :  President  Tito  of  Yugo- 
elavia.  tbe  late  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  India  and  Egyptian  President 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  were  among  its  original 
sparkplugs.  But  disagreement  regarding  tbe 
movement's  alms  sapped  Its  strength  and 
blurred  Its  purpose. 

Tito,  along  with  Kaunda,  Is  expected  to 
be    one    of   the   strongest    peraoualltlei    in 


JOINT  FaOJBCT 

The  third  nonallgned  summit  meeting  la 
virtually  a  joint  Yugoalav-Zamblan  project. 
Belgrade  supplied  experts  to  build  the  ela- 
borate conference  hall  and  63  villas  for  visit- 
ing heads  of  state.  The  Yugoslav  delegation 
la  likeljr  to  be  among  the  largect  and  most 
active. 

Tito  visited  Zambia  earUer  thu  year  for 
advance  talks  with  Kaunda.  Analysts  say  Tito 
hopw  to  recharge  tbe  batteries  of  the  Third 
Worlders  and.  at  the  same  time,  reaffirm  hla 
distinctive  brand  of  communism  as  an  in- 
dependent force  among  nonallgned  powers. 

For  his  part,  Kaunda  plans  to  mount  a 
fresh  attempt  to  focus  world  public  opinion 
on  the  problems  of  Africa.  Zambia  sits  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Africa's  black-white 
Mason-Duon  line  and  hopes  to  attract  ad- 
ditional outside  support  for  guerrilla  efforts 
to  undermine  South  Africa,  Rhodesia  and 
the  Portuguese  territories. 

At  the  very  least,  Kaunda  would  like  to 
force  Britain  to  decide  sijalnst  Its  tentative 
plan  to  resume  sales  of  defensive  arms  to 
South  Africa. 

The  heads  of  state  meet  Sept.  8-10.  Their 
foreign  ministers  will  arrange  a  tentative 
agenda  and  tackle  preliminary  details  Sept. 
6-7. 

Topics  expected  to  be  covered  Include 
tariff  barriers  imposed  by  developed  nations, 
aid  from  major  powers,  and  methods  of  ob- 
taining more  aoBlstance  funds  channeled 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
bodies. 

The  Times  of  Zambia,  closely  Unked  to 
the  government,  pronounced  in  an  editorial 
Saturday  wbac  probably  will  be  Kaunda'i 
position: 

"We  are  hopeful  that  efforts  to  begin  mean- 
ingful economic  cooperation  between  the 
participating  nations  are  not  submerged  in 
the  quagmire  of  dlscusalons  on  Vietnam. 
Cambodia  and  tbe  Middle  East." 

About  7S  nations  are  considered  In  the 
nonallgned  movement.  More  than  30  heads  of 
state  are  expected  with  other  countries  rep- 
rwented  by  high-ranking  officials. 

Representatives  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
government,  the  Lon  Vol  military  regime  in 
Cambodia  and  the  Cambodian  government  in 
exile  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  are  among 
tbe  delegations. 
The  question  of  whether  to  seat  the  Si- 


hanouk delegation  could  wreck  the  confer- 

'°MAlay8ta's  chief  delegaU.  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Tun  Abdul  Ba«ak.  said  In  KuaU 
Lumpur  that  the  delegates  should  elthw 
abelve  tbe  issue  or  reach  a  consensus  on  It. 
avoiding  a  split  "at  »11  costs."  

Two  previous  nonallgned  conferences — at 
Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  and  Bandung.  Indone- 
sia—remUted  m  Utile  more  than  ringing  de- 
clarations In  support  of  peace. 

Lusaka  is  decked  out  with  bUlboards  with 
slogans  in  four  languages  Sample:  "Non- 
alignment  for  racial  equaUty  " 

Flags  end  banners  of  the  naOonal  delega- 
tions flutter  from  utility  standards  and  alu- 
minum poles  especUUy  Imported  from  the 
United  States 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  8.  10701 

Bl^CK    PANTKBta    SCHZDVIM    NoTMfBKa    OOM- 

vwrmoit  rw  thx  DiSTmiCT  or  OoLtnoi* 

(By  Bernard  O.  Nosslter) 
PHiLADEUHiA,  September  7.— The  Black 
Panthers  today  concluded  the  first  roimd  of 
their  "Revolutionary  People's  OonsUtutlonal 
Convention"  and  announced  that  Washing- 
ton. DC.  has  been  "tentatively"  chosen  as 
the  site  for  the  next  installment. 

There  on  Nov.  4  the  day  after  Kleouon  Day. 
and  one  or  two  days  thereafter.  Panther 
leaders  said  thev  and  their  sympathlBcrs 
hope  to  complete  the  task  of  writing  a  con- 
stitution that  will  end  "oppression." 

At  a  press  conference  this  evening  In  a 
North  Philadelphia  church,  Raymond  He- 
witt, who  likes  to  be  called  "Maaal"  and  Is 
the  Panthers'  minister  of  education,  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  obstacles  placed 
In  the  way  of  the  Washington  gathering  be- 
cause "Nixon  U  a  big  pig  ' 

HewlU  cited  the  convention  the  Panthers 
have  held  here  In  the  wake  of  police  raids  on 
their  headquarters  as  evidence  that  resist- 
ance would  be  overcome. 

No  hall  in  the  Capital  has  yet  been  se- 
lected, Hewitt  said. 

Another  spokesman,  the  deputy  minister 
of  information,  who  goes  by  his  street  name 
of  "Big  Man"  caUed  the  assembly  here  a 
"success  despite  all  the  problems  and  pig 
oppression."  .        . 

Tbe  convention,  he  said,  had  produced 
•concrete  proposals  for  change  In  the  sods! 
contract  ...  to  create  a  document  relevant 
to  the  lives  of  the  people  " 

Hewitt  said  the  convention  has  produced 
100  pages  of  summaries  from  tte  Sunday  sem- 
Inara.  and  the  "most  concrete"  was  a  proposal 
to  "make  It  unconstitutional  for  one  man  to 
oppress  another." 

Some  of  the  other  proposals  in  the  mimeo- 
graphed summaries  from  the  semlnarB  are 
these: 

MILrTART   AND   IKJUCE 

National  defense  conducted  by  "people's 
mlUUa.  trained  in  guerrilla  warfare,  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  consisting  of  both  men 
and  women." 

"No  genocldal  weapons  shall  be  manufac- 
tured or  used."  ,_  .,    ^  • 

No  men.  arms  or  money  shall  be  sent 
abroad  "for  mlUtary  or  police  purpoeea." 

No  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  personal 
possession  of  "small  arms  without  due 
process." 

Police  shall  be  a  rotating  force  of  volun- 
teers from  each  community  subject  to  a 
locally  elected  control  board. 

VAMXLT   AKD   CKILDEXN 

"Children  are  not  possessions." 
"Children  have  the  right  to  be  breast  fed. 
"Children  must  be  loved  in  a  true  revo- 
lutionary manner." 

aXVOLTmOWAlT   A«T 

"All  people  are  born  with  a  creative  po- 
tential   and    society    must    guarantee    that 
every  person  has  the  opportunity  to  develop 
and  express  that  potential." 
CKVT 1947— Part  23 


■Art  Is  a  creative  expression  of  a  people's 
culture  or  way  of  life.*"  ^_^^ 

Other  proposed  amendments  to  the  "peo- 
ple*' constitution"  Include  the  rights  of 
homosexuals,  women,  lesbians,  control  of  the 
means  of  production  and  control  of  tbe  uee 
of  land.  - 

Hewitt  said  that  drafting  committees  of 
■people"  would  work  these  up  into  several 
alternative  documenu  to  be  offered  at  the 
Novemt>er  meeting. 

Big  Man  abruptly  cut  off  the  press  conier- 
ence  after  25  minutes  because,  he  said,  the 
questions  were  becoming  "futuristic." 


(From  the  Washington  Poat,  Sept.  8.  X9701 
Qmovr  WoBBS  ok  N«w  UjS.  Cokhtuuuuk 
<By  David  S.  Broder) 
A  drmft  of  a  proposed  new  Constitution  for 
the  "United  Republlos  of  America,"  with  sU 
brancbw    of    government    and    a    President 
limited  to  a  single  nine-year  term  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  by  Rexford  Ouy  TugweU.  the 
former  Roosevelt  bralntruster. 

Tugweirs  document,  described  as  the  87th 
draft  of  a  etlU  unflnlahed  project,  appears  in 
the  latest  Issue  of  the  C-«nt«r  magazine,  pub- 
lished In  Santa  Barbara  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  institutions. 

TugweU  and  officials  of  the  Center  said  the 
draft  Constitution  was  being  made  public  to 
stimulate  dlscuasion.  not  with  the  Idea  that 
It  would  be  adopted  intact. 

But  Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns.  chairman 
of  the  Center,  noted  in  an  introductory  state- 
ment that  the  existing  Constitution  "says 
nothing  about  the  principal  concerns  of  the 
present  day  .  .  .  technology,  ecology,  bureauc- 
racy, education,  cities,  planning,  clvU  dla- 
obedlence,  political  parties,  corporations,  la- 
bor unions  or  the  organization  of  the  world." 
TugweU,  a  79-year-old  retired  profesaor 
who  came  to  prominence  almoet  40  years  ago 
as  a  New  Deal  planner,  began  working  oo  the 
project  lU  years  ago. 

By  coincidence,  the  draft  document  ap- 
peared Just  as  the  Senate  wse  preparing  to 
open  debate  on  the  most  sweeping  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  In  many  years — 
one  calling  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  abolition  of  the  electoral  coUege. 

The  TugweU  draft  would  also  provide  for 
popular  election  of  the  President,  but  It  goes 
for  beyond  that  In  Its  redesign  of  the  Ameri- 
can government. 

Among  tbe  sweeping  changes  recommended 
for  consideration,  TugweU  would: 

Abolish  existing  states  and  substitute  no 
more  than  30  "republlca,"  each  of  which 
would  have  at  least  6  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional population.  The  name  of  the  country 
would  then  become  "the  United  BepubUcs 
of  America," 

Create  three  additional  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government — an  electoral  branch  to 
admlnlstej-  electtons  and  set  regulations  for 
political  parties,  a  planning  branch  to  de- 
velop long-term  budgets  and  goals,  and  a 
regulatory  branch,  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  administrative  agencies. 

Finance  all  poUtlcal  activity  from  a  1  per 
cent  Income  tax  surcharge  and  forbid  per- 
sonal expenditure*  by  any  candidate. 

Oive  the  President  a  single  nine-year  term, 
but  provide  for  a  new  election  If  80  per  cent 
of  the  vottrs  rejected  his  leadarahlp  after 
three  years  in  office. 

Create  Jobs  for  two  vice  presidents,  elected 
on  the  same  slate  as  the  President,  one  to 
handle  foreign,  financial  and  mlUtary  affairs 
and  the  other  internal  affairs. 

Make  the  Senate  an  appointive  l)ody,  with 
Ufetlme  tenure.  Ptormer  Presidents  and  pres- 
idential candidates  and  certain  other  retired 
high  oCBciala  woold  automatically  be  mem- 
bers, along  with  pereona  nominated  by  na- 
tional non-poUUcal  associations  and  some 
picked  by  the  President  and  the  House. 

meet  members  of  the  House  for  three-year 
tanns.  with  300  choaen  from  local  eSeotloa 


districts  and  100  elected  by  the  natlon-at- 

fetabllA  a  NaUonal  Watchkeeper.  elected 
by  the  Senate,  to  oversee  tbe  -adequacy,  com- 
petence and  integrity  of  govemraent 
agencies."  .   .     __. 

Have  the  Chief  Justice  (renamed  the  Prin- 
cipal Justice)  nominated  by  other  altung 
Judges,  not  the  President,  and  give  him  an 
appomtment  for  12  years,  not  Ufe.  During 
his  term,  he  would  appoint  all  lesser  Judges. 

Require  the  high  court,  on  a  constitutional 
question,  to  "return  to  the  House  of  H*pre- 
entatlves  statutes  it  cannot  construe."  Only 
If  the  House  failed  to  resolve  the  question 
within  90  days  could  the  court  make  it*  own 
Judgment.  ,,  , 

Create  a  series  of  tltlxen'a  duties.  paraUel- 
ing  the  guarantees  of  Individual  rights  c«-- 
ri«l  over  from  the  present  OonsUtutlon.  For 
example,  the  article  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  expression,  movement  and  communication 
savB  "tiie  exercise  of  the  rights  may  not  di- 
minish the  rtghu  of  othws  or  of  the  re- 

^"in  a  preface  to  the  docimient,  TugweU 
states  his  beUef  that  "the  time  might  come 
when  the  American  people,  exasperated  by 
the  obstructionism  of  their  Congress,  the 
unwarranted  assumption  of  legislative  pow- 
ers by  their  Supreme  Court,  or  the  unbftK- 
able  load  of  duties  undertaken  by  their  Pres- 
ident, might  decide  that  new  InsUtuUons  are 
necessary  to  fulfill  their  reasonable  expec- 
taUons  of  progress." 

Under  those  circumstances,  he  says,  ine 
adopUon  of  a  new  ConstltuUan  might  be- 
come the  central  issue  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign.  The  election  of  a  candidate 
pledged  to  a  new  ConstltuUon  he  suggest*, 
might  constitute  a  mandate  for  so  sweeping  a 

Of  his  own  draft  document,  he  says:  "We 
think  we  have  been  as  American  "  »PP;«  P**' 
but  made  with  the  best  applM  and  baked  to 
an  electric  oven,  not  one  attached  to  an  old 

firewood  stove." 


[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  8, 1970] 

ATXANTA   CONcaras  Eno5:    Black   Pot-xncAt 

Paktt    Uacn> 

(By  Ivan  C.  Brandon) 

Atuinta    September  7.— The  Congress  of 

African  People  closed  today  with  a  oall  for 

iSTformatlon  of  a  black  international  poUt- 

'  Heyward  Henry,  chairman  of  the  congre^ 
tald  "We  are  moving  toward  the  creation  of 
a  black  political  institution  that  wUl  expM 
and  move  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  black  people 
wherever  they  are.**  .*„  ,„  -_». 

The  resolution  caUed  for  the  party  to  rep- 
resent black  people  on  the  international  level 
as  well  as  locaUy,  The  party  will  also  opwate 
to  provide  blacks  with  poUtlcal  aspirations 
with  the  support  and  expertise  needed  to 
handle  their  campaigns.  .,*«^»^ 

The  flve-day  confereoice,  which  attracted 
2300  delegates  of  36  cotintrles.  ended  aliw 
with  a  plea  for  unity  under  the  t»nnff  « 
Pan  Africanlam.  Pan  Africanism,  a  mUltant 
DoUUcal  Ideology,  calls  upon  aU  blacks  to 
^Ite  to  change  the  pUght  of  the  black  man 
and  establUh  a  black  nation. 

Tbe  goal  Of  the  congress,  held  on  the  At- 
lanta unlveialty  complex,  was  to  form  institu- 
tions that  would  aid  In  the  eetabUshment  of 
a  black  nation.  "We  are  about  buUdlng  a 
nation."  Henry  said  at  the  congress  opening. 
"We  are  going  to  create  concrete  InaUtuUons 
for  the  formation  of  oxir  nation."  ^  ^    . 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  presented  at 
tonight's  final  sessions  but  no  actual  plans 
for  their  implementation  were  offered-  Tbe 
proposals  included  the  creation  of  a  black 
oommunicatlons  network  to  express  the  mo- 
tives and  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  congress; 
the  eetabUshment  of  an  African  people's  pub- 
Ushlng  house,  the  setting  up  of  community 
sacurtty  forces  to  protect  the  black  oommu- 
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nlty  »od  the  aecentrilliaUon  of  police  de- 
nartziMQU  in  Ule  blKlL  community. 

The  ooDgreM  •Jm  o«aied  for  black  P«)ple  «> 
Uliuir»ie  >11  easting  «ocl«l  ln»tltutlon»  U> 
giau  power  and  to  prepare  (or  revolution. 

Henry  iftld  W»»t  a  number  of  oofnmltte«« 
would  meet  In  Hew  York  to  October  to  con- 
tinue Hie  work  of  tie  congreM  The  commJl- 
bees  have  been  set  up  from  workahope  held 
dunng  the  five  daya  of  the  congreaa. 

IProm  the   Atlanta    (Oa.)    Journal,  Sept.  8. 
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The  oongresa  focuaed  on  11  areaa  during 
workahop  dlacusalon.  Including  poUtlcal  Ub- 
eratlon.  economic  autonomy,  law  and  Jurtlce, 
and  community  oiganlaatloo. 


Bond  Bsia  Knco  as  Slav  To  Klsct 

iBy  Harmon  Perry) 

State  Bep.  Julian  Bond  «ald  black  guber- 
natorial candidate  C  B.  King  la  the  only  one 
of  13  candidate*  aeeklng  the  top  executive 
office  who  could  best  serve  black  and  white 
dtlxens. 

"Look  at  the  poUUcal  situation  here  In 
Georgia."  Bond  told  newsmen  Monday  Rt- 
tendlng  the  final  preaa  conference  of  the 
Congrees  of  African  People  meeting  In 
Atlanta. 

•  WlUch  of  the  candidates  would  you  want 
to  serve!"  he  aaked.  "Anyone  thinking  It's 
any  of  the  other  candidates,  thatls  hla  mis- 
taken opinion,  but  the  best  candidate  for 
black  and  white  people  Is  C.  B  King,  Bond 
declared.  _ 

Bond,  along  with  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher 
of  Cjary,  Ind  ,  and  poet  Imamu  Baraka.  better 
known  as  LeRol  Jones,  shared  a  prees  con- 
fennce  prtor  to  addressing  3,000  delegatee 
during  a  final  rally  in  the  Morehouie  College 

Bond  said  It  waa  significant  the  flve-day 
congress  chose  to  meet  In  Atlanu  and  pre- 
dicted the  outcome  will  have  an  effect  on 
black  people  throughout  the  world.  "It  has 
been  a  spiritual  coming  home,"  he  said. 

In  bis  address  to  the  delegates,  however. 
Bond  urged  blacti  of  African  descent  to  re- 
ject patriotism  "which  has  made  iis  first  In 
war,  Isat  In  peace,  and  last  In  the  bearu  of 
our  countrymen," 

He  said  the  oongresa.  In  Its  program  to 
unite  black  people,  has  revealed  there  Is  a 
variety  of  ways  to  conquer  enemies,  but  he 
warned  this  cannot  be  done  If  blacka  are  to 
dlscun  their  Uberatloa  with  whites,  "using 
their  pesi  and  paper." 

Whites  did  not  partlclpete  In  the  oongresa. 
and  white  newsmen  were  permitted  to  attend 
only  press  conferences.  The  white  news 
media  waa  urged  to  send  black  represente- 
tlvee  but  all  black  new-smen  were  required  to 
pay  a  tlO  registration  fee. 

The  congress,  which  grew  cnit  of  the  mer- 
ger laat  year  of  the  National  Black  Power 
conference  with  the  International  Black 
Power  Conference,  attracted  many  national 
luminaries  sa  speakers  Including  Dr.  El  HaJJ 
Aboulftye  Toures,  Guinea's  ambaaeador  to 
the  Unlte<l  Stateo,  Whitney  Toung  of  the 
National  Urtsan  League.  Mayor  Kenneth  Gib- 
son of  Newark,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy, 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 
of  Operation  Breadbasket, 

Mayor  Hatcher  predicted  more  oppreaalon 
of  black  people  unless  they  redefine  the  po- 
litical structure,  develop  their  own  political 
institutions  and  leaders  for  their  own 
sumval. 

Be  denied  that  the  Pan-African  movement 
waa  nonexistent  prior  to  the  congress  meet- 
ing here.  "Black  people  here  have  always 
been  concerned  about  what  la  happening  to 
black  people  everywhere,  and  unlesa  we  take 
steps  to  unite  we  will  see  more  oppression," 
warned  Hatcher. 

Jonea  said  the  fall  and  rise  of  black  people 
U  "an  evolution  process.  The  congress  Is  say- 
ing African  people  are  realising  they  are  one 
body  and  must  function  aa  one  body  to  stir- 
Tive,"  Hsartad  Jonae. 


IProm  the  Atlanta    (Oa  )   Journal.  Sept.  8, 
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CAa  Dama  Diad  tM  -TtoctmoH  '  Bm 

<By  Orville  Gaines) 
A  Marietta  tailcab  driver  was  found  mur- 
dered early  Tuesday  under  clreumaunces  a 
police  InvesUgator  deacrlbed  as  an  "eiecu- 

tlon-type"  slaying.  

"It  waa  cold-blooded  murder."  said  homi- 
cide investigator  H.  T.  Pharr,  He  added: 
"Four  bulleta  were  Bred  Into  the  back  of  his 
head  at  close  range," 

The  Ylctun,  Bobby  Jack  McUanus.  M,  was 
found  in  a  sitting  poalUon  under  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  hH  cab  to  the  800  block  of 
Ashby  Place  SW.  at  about  1  ajn   Tuesday 

Earlier  he  had  rKllood  hla  dispatcher  at 
the  Victory  Cab  Co.  from  the  bua  station  in 
Marietta  that  he  was  en  rou»  to  Atlanta 
with  two  fares.  Be  radioed  the  company  about 
1 1 "  36  p  jn. 

"There  was  no  evidence  of  robbery.  We 
found  »85  to  hU  ahirt  pocket  and  87  «3  in 
a  ooto  changer  which  was  hanging  on  the 
dash  of  the  car."  Detective  L.  P.  New  aald. 
The  kllltog,  which  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  an  eiecutlon-typo  aUying,  Detective  Pharr 
said,  cut  short  the  young  man's  hopes  of 
purchasing  a  new  home  for  his  family  of 
three— his  wile  and  two  boys,  Bobby  Jack 
Jr   5  and  Charles  Allen,  3, 

"He  dropped  by  his  home  around  B  SO  pm, 
Monday  to  eat.  At  that  tune  the  family 
dlseuMed  plans  of  buytog  a  new  home.  They 
now  live  In  a  duplex  residence  on  Hedge 
Street  to  Marietta,"  Mrs.  Glenn  H.  McCul- 
lough.  the  victim's  mcther-ln-law,  com- 
mented, 

AccottUng  to  investlgatota  Pharr  and  New, 
a  resident  alerted  police  after  seeing  the 
cab  parked  on  Ashby  Place  with  Its  head- 
Ughu  on.  _w_i 

"We  found  him  under  the  steering  wheel 
with  hU  right  toot  on  the  brake  pedal.  The 
ignition  switch  waa  to  an  on  position,  the 
radio  waa  playing  and  a  rear  door  waa  open.' 
detecUve  New  said. 

It  appeared,  the  officers  theoriaed.  that 
McManus,  a  driver  for  the  Victory  Cab  Co. 
for  three  years,  braked  his  car  at  the  loca- 
tion and  then  was  shot  for  no  known  reason. 
Officers  added  that  McManua  supplied  no 
additional  Information  on  his  fares  before 
laavtog  for  the  trip  to  Atlanta. 

"He  lust  told  the  dispatcher  that  he  was 
en  route  to  this  city  with  two  fares."  one  of 
the  officers  aald. 

The  Blaytog  U  AtlanU's  IMth  homicide 
of  the  year,  an  tocreaae  of  35  over  the  similar 
period  of  1069.  Three  of  tte  rtcums  have 
been  cab  drivers. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  chUdren.  Mc- 
Manua u  survived  by  hla  father,  Nolan  Mc- 
Manus of  Marietta,  a  brother.  Charles  Mc- 
Manua of  Marietta,  and  three  sisters,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Nash  of  Athens:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Webb 
of  Cherokee  County  and  Mr».  Jack  Homsby 
of  Marietta. 


InltlalLv  the  VS.  Oovernment  decided 
that  major  cities  should  be  defended  by 
the  ABM.  The  Army  decided  that  a 
perlmetw  acquisition  radar  site  should 
be  cotistructed  north  of  Boston.  North 
Andover  was  chosen.  'Worlc  began  on  the 
site  in  late  1B68.  At  that  time  an  access 
road  9,200  feet  In  length  was  started. 
Thirty-two  acres  of  land  were  torn  up  to 
build  the  road.  Over  20  acres  of  forest 
land  were  also  buUdoied  In  order  to  dig 
holes  for  the  emplacement  of  the  mis- 
siles. 

Shortly  alter  President  Nixon's  elec- 
tion. 11  was  determined  that  the  ABM 
would  be  used  to  protect  other  missile 
sites— not  as  a  major  defense  of  the 
cities.  On  February  6.  19fl9.  the  Anny 
discontinued  construction  on  the  North 
Andover  site.  They  abandoned  the  site 
leaving  behind  one  partially  completed 
road,  two  huge  holes  now  ftUed  with 
spring  fed  water  and  more  than  50  acres 
of  decimated  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  North 
Andover  had  vigorously  protested  the 
location  of  the  missile  site  In  their  town. 
They  are  pleased  that  the  Anny  ha« 
stopped  construction  of  that  site.  But. 
even  In  their  displeasure  they  were  polite 
to  and  cooperated  with  their  Govern- 
ment. The  Army,  however,  has  been  both 
uncooperative  and  Impolite  since  lt« 
departure. 

The  Issue  in  this  case  is  really  quite 
simple.  Does  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  have  the  right  to  destroy 
land,  abandon  It.  and  leave  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  town  of  North 
Andover  with  a  useless  and  dangerous 
piece  of  property?  I  think  not.  North 
Andover  thinks  not. 

We  believe  that  It  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Oovernment  and  the  Army  which 
represents  it  to  restore  the  land  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  found,  or  turn 
it  to  some  public  use. 

The  Army  spent  somewhere  between 
(2  and  «8  million  for  the  construction 
of  this  site.  They  are  unwilling  now  to 
spend  more  than  a  fraction  In  reparations 
for  the  damage  they  have  done. 

North  Andover  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  being  used  as  political 
footballs  by  the  Army,  In  a  stUl-secret 
memorandum  quoted  in  an  article  by 
George  C.  Wilson  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  13,  1970,  General  Starblrd. 
head  of  the  ABM  program,  ties  suspen- 
sion of  work  on  completion  of  the  road 
directly  to  the  voting  in  Congress  on  the 
Safeguard  ABM,  Starblrd  stated  that 
Itis: 
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ABANDONED    ANTT-BALLISTIC-MIS- 

8ILE  SITE  IN  NORTH   ANDOVER, 

MASS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sac'jusetts  'Mr.  Ha««ibotoii)  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  discuss  a  problem  which  has 
tried  the  patience  of  the  residents  of  my 
District  for  more  than  18  months.  I  r-m 
referring  to  the  abandoned  antl-balUs- 
tlc-mlaaUe  site  In  North  Andover.  Mass, 


My  toUnt  to  authorUe  lu  resumption  after 
completion  of  the  House  action  of  the  De- 
fense authorisation  bill,  ,  , 

Starblrd  obviously  did  not  want  to  stir 
up  public  opinion  about  the  ABM  by 
starting  work  on  the  site  before  he  had 
his  money  authorized  for  this  year. 

Even  if  the  road  were  finished.  It  still 
leads  nowhere.  Nowhere  except  to  the 
two  holes  fUled  with  water  In  which 
anyone  could  easily  drown,  I  visited  the 
site  a  few  weeks  ago  and  found  that  I 
could  drive  right  to  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  pits.  No  fence  kept  me  out  because 
the  fence  is  broken. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  met 
repeatedly  with  represenutlves  of  the 


Army  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on   the   dlsposlUon  of   the   lan<L 
For  18  months  the  Army  has  rejected 
various  Stote  plans  to  make  the  land 
Into  a  recreaUon  area  or  to  restore  It  to 
its  former  condition.  The  Army   asked 
the  SUte  for  iU  ideas.  The  Army  now 
rejects  those  ideas  as  too  costly.  The 
Army  now.  in  fact,  has  decided  to  apply 
only  the  strictest  legal  interpretaUon  to 
the  problem.  The  Army  says  It  will  pay 
the  State   the   value  of   the  land— an 
amount  which  they  aUege  to  be  less  than 
$30  000.  The  State,  however,  has  esU- 
mated  that  it  will  cost  $685,120  to  turn 
the  land  into  a  recreaUon  area  and  »505.- 
000  to  restore  the  land  to  its  former  con- 
dition. By  asking  the  SUte  for  plans  for 
the  land  the  Army  was  saying  In  effect 
that  it  recognized  the  "equity"  of  the 
problem  and  would  do  something  to  help. 
Yet  18  months  later,  the  Army  clahns 
they  can  act  only  according  to  the  "le- 
gal" InterpretaUon,  If  this  Is  true,  why 
did  they  request  other  plans  from  the 
State? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  legls- 
laUon  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts $685,120  in  damages  caused  by  the 
demoliUon  of  its  land  by  the  Army,  This 
legislation  needs  to  be  passed. 

North  Andover's  problem  is  not  a  re- 
gional one  alone.  As  more  and  more  mili- 
tary InstallaUons  are  abandoned,  many 
more  towns  are  going  to  be  stuck  with 
useless  land  unless  a  policy  Is  estab- 
lished now  to  return  the  land  to  the 
people  in  some  usable  form.  In  days 
when  we  speak  of  ecology  and  con.'ierva- 
tlon.  the  Government  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  land  belonging  to  the 
people  with  no  obligaUon  to  return  it  to 
aestheUcally  pleasing  and  usable  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  be  paUent 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  In  find- 
ing a  soluUon  to  the  problem  of  the 
land.  I  have  told  the  Army  on  counUess 
occasions  that  I  did  not  want  to  make  a 
Federal  case  out  of  the  problem.  But. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  North  An- 
dover are  fed  up.  and  the  time  has  come 
for  acUon. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  frustrations  and  difflculHes 
encountered  in  NorUi  Andover  unless  one 
sees  the  actual  account  of  meetings  held 
and  promises  broken  over  the  months. 
X  am,  therefore,  inserting  a  chronology 
of  the  event*. 

On  April  3.  1969  represcntaUves  of  the 
Army  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
met  to  discuss  the  termination  of  real 
estate  and  construcUon  operaUons  at 
the  North  Andover  site.  At  that  time  the 
Sate  was  asked  for  its  views  on  the  dls- 
poslUon of  the  property. 

On  May  8,  1069  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts submitted  a  proposal  to  turn 
the  land  into  a  recreational  area,  EsU- 
mated  cost  would  be  $685,120. 

On  June  19.  1969  the  State  was  told 
that  their  plan  was  too  cosUy  and  could 
not  be  implemented  by  the  Army, 

On  August  7,  1969  a  meeting  was  held 
between  Army  and  SUte  RepresenU- 
Uves  General  Storblrd  said  that  the 
New  England  Division  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  advised  RepresenUUves  of  the 


Division  of  Natural  Resources  "that  the 
Army  could  not  construct  the  recrea- 
Uonal  faclliUes;  however,  an  offer  ol 
setUement  based  upon  reasonable  res- 
toraUon  of  the  FAR  construcUon  area 
would  be  given  conslderaUon." 

On  November  21.  1969,  after  I  was 
elected  to  Congress.  I  visited  the  siu  of 
the  atiandoned  project  in  North  Andover, 
together  with  Colonel  Prank  P.  Bane. 
Chief  of  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Commis- 
sioner Arthur  BrowneU  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MassachiisetU. 

On  November  25, 1969. 1  held  a  meeting 
in  my  office  in  Washington,  DC,  as  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  meeting  in  North  Andover. 
At  that  meeting  were  General  Graves. 
Deputy  Director  of  MUltary  ConstrucUon 
of  the  Corps  of  Eneineers,  Colonel  Keezel, 
his  assistant,  and  several  others.  At  tiiat 
time  I  was  told  that  a  decision  would  be 
forthcoming  within  a  "few  weeks," 

During  the  month  of  December  my  of- 
fice was  in  weekly  conUct  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  ascertain  the  progreaa  of 
I  he  negollatloni. 

On  January  20,  1970.  my  ofBce  was  told 
that  the  Bute's  park  proposal,  then  in 
Colonel  Bene's  hands,  was  due  in  Wash- 
ington for  review  at  any  time.  On  Jan- 
uary 22  we  were  told  that  the  proposal 
had  arrived  and  would  be  sent  to  General 
Graves  very  soon,  probably  that  after- 
noon. On  January  28  we  asked  for  a  prog- 
ress report  and  were  told  that  General 
Graves  had  received  the  proposal  that 
afternoon  and  that  he  would  "almost  def- 
initely" brief  me  the  following  week.  At 
that  point  I  felt  that  the  Corps  had  had 
more  than  enough  time  to  make  a  deter- 
mlnaUon.  I  therefore  sent  a  telegram  to 
General  Starblrd  and  released  the  con- 
tent of  that  telegram  to  the  press  on 
January  30.  In  part  mv  telegram  sUted 
that  I  was  "dismayed  at  the  constant  de- 
lay and  postponement  of  decisions  re- 
garding ABM  site  restoration  for  North 
Andover." 

On  February  *.  1970.  a  second  meeung 
was  held  In  my  Washington  office  with 
representaUves  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. RepresenUUves  from  the  offices  of 
Senator  BaooKz  and  Senator  KxinixDT 
were  also  present  at  that  meeting.  We 
were  told  that  the  proposal  of  the  State 
to  turn  the  land  into  a  recreaUonal  area 
was  considered  unfeasible  and  that  the 
Army  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  value 
of  the  land  $37,500.  and  pos-sibly  Include 
the  road  which  is  worth  about  $70,000. 

On  February  10,  1970,  my  office  talked 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps 
stated  they  had  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
but  that  the  Corps  had  not  ouUlned  any 
proposal  to  the  State.  The  Corps  stated 
thev  did  tell  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  that  plans  for  a  park  were  ex- 
cessive and  that  the  basic  approach  of 
the  Army  would  be  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
land  Involved.  I  was  Informed  that  the 
State  would  consider  this  and  make  Ita 
otrn  recommendation  around  March  1. 

General  Storblrd,  writing  me  about  the 
February  10  meeting,  said  that  the  Army 
■requested  as  a  basis  for  dlscusdon  the 
Commonwealth's  Itemlaed  estimate  of 
actual  damages  incurred  as  a  result  or 


Qovemment  construcUon,  stating  that 
upon  receipt  of  Uaese  figures,  Uie  Gov- 
ernment would  then  evaluate  them  and 
arrive  at  legally  supportable  aetUement 
figures," 

On  February  27,  1970,  the  Common- 
wealth submitted  a  restoraUon  proposal 
amounting  to  awroxlmalely  $533,516. 
This  proposal  was  simply  to  restore  the 
land  to  its  former  oondlUon. 

On  March  5,  1970.  I  talked  to  both 
Commissioner  Brownell  and  General 
Starblrd.  head  ol  the  Safeguard  system. 
General  Starblrd  stated  he  was  waiting 
to  receive  the  State's  proposal. 

On  Match  U  Colonel  Keesel  called  us 
and  stated  that  a  meeting  had  been  held 
with  Brownell's  office  and  the  Corps  to 
discuss  the  State's  most  recent  proposal. 
He  said  there  were  difficulties  Involving 
acreage  and  that  the  Corps  and  the  SUte 
would  go  to  the  missile  site  the  following 
week  In  order  to  work  out  the  problem. 
On  April  21,  1970.  representaUves  of 
the  Army  met  with  representaUves  of 
Oie  Justice  Department,  according  to 
Starblrd.  "to  diacnsa  the  restoration  plan 
for  site  disposition."  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Kashlwa  said  that  Justice  did 
not  concur,  holding  that  since  the  res- 
toration costs  exceed  the  value  of  the 
land  the  matter  should  be  brought  to 
trial  to  determine  If  the  disturbed  land 
can  be  acquired.  Justice  advised  that 
they  would  take  over  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  Commonwealth  land. 

This  meeting  was  held  more  than  1 
year  after  the  Initial  meeting  between 
the  State  and  the  Army.  In  1  full  year, 
no  progress  had  been  made  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  land.  The  State  spent 
time  and  money  at  the  request  of  the 
Anny  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problan,  and  no  solution  was 
forthcoming.  The  Army  handed  the  case 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  for  liti- 
gation. ,  ,     ., 

During  the  entire  month  of  Apnl  my 
staff  was  in  contact  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  ,         ..  ^v.  . 

On  May  5.  1970.  I  was  informed  that 
the  Justice  Department  had  decided  to 
take  over  the  case  bajsed  on  the  consid- 
eration that  It  was  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's responsIbUlty  to  adjudicate  the 
case. 

I  called  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Jordan,  and  General  Starblrd  on 
that  date  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
proposal  and  found  that  the  Army  be- 
lieved it  could  do  nothing  more  until  the 
Ju.'itice  Department  decided  whether  or 
not  to  settie  the  case  without  a  court 
hearing.  „      ,. 

I  also  talked  with  the  corps  on  May  14 
and  May  36  and  both  days  dlscwvered 
that  the  situation  was  the  same. 

On  July  9,  1970,  a  meeting  was  held  In 
my  office  with  Mr  Jordan,  At  that  time 
Mr  Jordan  informed  me  that  the  Army 
would  pay  between  $12,000  and  $20,000 
for  the  land  and  would  also  finish  the 
road  and  turn  It  over  to  the  State.  I  In- 
formed Mr.  Jordan  that  this  was  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  and 
that  I  would  work  to  see  that  Uie  land 
was  made  useful  and  safe  for  the  people 
of  North  Andover. 

On  July  20,  1970,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  suddenly  began  work  on  com- 
pleting the  road  to  the  site. 
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On  July  33.  1970,  agreement  was 
reached  between  my  office  and  the  Army 
to  halt  work  on  the  road— a  road  to 
nowhere— untU  the  matter  could  be  (to- 
cussed    with    the    citizens    of    North 

On*  August  7.  1970,  I  met  with  the 
selectmen  of  North  Andover  to  discuss 
with  them  what  the  town  wanted  done 
aith  the  land  and  what  action  should 
be  tftkPT^ 

On  August  10,  1970,  I  fUed  the  blU. 
HJt  18881.  to  pay  the  Stote  of  Massa- 
chusetu  $685,120  for  reparaUon  of 
damages  done  to  the  land  In  North 
Andover, 

On  August  19,  1970.  Senator  Kbwkdit 
Introduced    an    IdenUcal    bill    in    the 

On  August  20,  1970,  a  pubUc  meeting 
was  held  in  North  Andover  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State,  the  Army  Corpe 
of  Engineers,  and  myself.  Senator  KD»- 
KEOY  spoke  to  the  sratherlng  from  Wash- 
ington. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  focus  attenUon  on  the  lack  of  action 
taken  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
abandoned  missile  site. 

It  Is  now  September  9.  1970.  and  no 
agreement  has  yet  been  reached. 
This  matter  has  dragged  on  too  long. 
Mr  Speaker  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  discouragement  I 
have  when  you  recoenlze  the  obvious 
time  and  effort  which  has  been  expended 
with  so  little  result.  I  will  continue  in 
my  efforts  to  see  that  the  controversy 
over  the  abandoned  ABM  missile  site  in 
North  Andover  Is  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  A  major  step  would 
be  passage  of  RR.  18881. 
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THERE  IS  NO  EaTO  TO  BLACKMAIL 
(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Ricord.  > 

tti  SnCES.  m.  Speaker.  It  is  going 
to  be  hard  for  world  governments  to 
stand  up  to  the  demands  of  hijackers  but 
there  is  no  end  to  blackmail.  It  should 
be  obrtous  that  hijackmgs  and  other  ter- 
rorist acUvities  villi  continue  as  long  as 
world  governments  yield  to  their  de- 
mands. It  Is  possible  to  foresee  that  in 
time  the  ]alls  will  be  empUed  and  crim- 
inals will  be  in  control  everywhere.  It  is 
time  for  positive  and  responsible  action, 
time  to  insist  that  world  governments 
including  our  own  accept  their  respon- 
sibUlty  to  protect  the  public  against  such 
occurrences. 

What  has  happened  to  law  enforce- 
ment? Some  nations  appear  unable  to 
cope  with  terrorist  activities.  Possibly 
thev  have  not  reaUy  tried.  Particularly 
does  this  appear  true  in  the  Arab  nations 
of  the  Middle  East,  This  situaUon  cannot 
be  tolerated  indefinitely.  There  should 
be  a  coordinated  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem 

There  are  alternatives  to  a  clampdown 
on  terrorist  activities  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  They  may  be  required  in 
addition  to  strong  legal  action.  Such  al- 
ternatives Include  an  end  to  commercial 
aircraft  flights  to  certain  areas  or  re- 
fusal of  visas  to  travellers  to  those  coun- 
tries until  a  stronger  effort  is  made  to 
control  terrorist  acUvities.  At  the  least. 


there  should  be  armed  guards  on  com- 
mercial air  flights,  particularly  those 
within  reach  In  the  Middle  East.  As  harsh 
as  It  may  seem  at  the  moment,  there  must 
be  an  end  to  capitulation  to  terrorist  de- 
mands Acts  of  terrorism  are  not  going 
to  stop  as  long  as  the  perpetrators  get 
what  they  want.  The  United  States  has 
not  faced  up  to  the  problem.  Here  It  has 
been  looked  upon  more  as  a  loke  than  a 
deadly  serious  business  which  flaunts  na- 
tional and  international  law.  Surrender 
to  blackmail  caimot  become  an  accepted 
way  of  life. 

VniA  SCALABRINI— ITALIAN  OU> 
PEOPLES  HOME 
(Mr.  ANNTJNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoau  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  ANNUNZIO,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  can  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Night  of  Stars  benefit 
show  held  by  the  Scalabrinl  Fathers  on 
Saturday,  August  15,  on  behalf  of  Villa 
Scalabrinl,  the  lUUan  Home  for  the 
AgedinMelrosePark.nl 

These  benefit  shows  have  been  held 
annually  for  the  last  several  years  in  or- 
der to  raise  funds  for  building  the  old 
peoples  home,  and  this  year's  show  cul- 
minated in  that  long-anticipated  won- 
derful event — burning  the  mortgage  for 
the  home. 

Villa  Scalabrinl  stands  today  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  modem  facil- 
ity which  pro\ide5  compasslor\ate  care 
for  its  residents.  During  the  more  than 
19  years  of  its  existence,  the  Villa  has 
provided  not  only  physical  care,  but 
spiritual  comfort  and  a  refuge  of  peace 
and  liappiness  for  elderly  persons. 

The  home  is  a  $5  million  institution 
with  an  up-to-date  geriatrics  depart- 
ment and  a  full-time  doctor  on  the  staff 
as  weU  as  specially  trained  nurses  who 
ar«  available  around  the  clock.  With  this 
kind  of  complete  medical  service  avail- 
able at  the  home,  none  of  the  old  people 
have  to  be  moved  to  other  institutions  or 
hospitals  when  they  become  seriously  ill, 
but  instead  receive  complete  medical 
care  right  at  the  home. 

I  am  calUng  the  Villa  Scalabrinl  Ital- 
ian Old  Peoples  Home  to  the  attenUon  of 
my  colleagues  because  right  here  in  the 
Congress  we  recently  have  been  con- 
cerned over  conditions  surrounding  the 
nursing  home  Industry  in  the  United 
States  Only  a  few  months  ago  several 
Members  took  the  floor  to  discuss  fires 
and  other  calamities  that  have  occurred 
in  old  peoples  homes  across  the  Nation 
because  even  minimum  standards  of 
safety  were  not  maintained. 

The  VlUa  in  Melrose  Park,  by  con- 
trast maintains  the  highest  of  standards. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Scalabrinl  Fathers 
and  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  St.  Charles 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago. 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  the  entire 
amount  of  money  used  for  constructing, 
modernizing,  maintaining,  and  expand- 
ing Villa  Scalabrinl  was  raised  through 
contributions,  through  private  founda- 
tions, and  through  benefit  shows,  and  no 
Oovemment  funds  are  involved.  By  far 


the  great  bulk  of  these  funds  was  raised 
throujjh  the  annual  Night  of  Stars  bene- 
fit shows  to  which  great  arUst^  of  the  en- 
tertainment world  have  contributed  their 
talents,  without  charge  for  their  serv- 
ices, to  the  board  of  directors  of  Villa 
Scalabrinl,  They  have  paid  for  their  own 
transportation,  and  in  many  insUnces, 
for  their  own  hotel  rooms,  and  other  ex- 
penses. In  order  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  shows  could  be  as  large  as  possible. 
Very  few  administrative  expenses  are  in- 
volved in  arranging  these  shows. 

We  have  had  such  famous  stars  as 
Jimmy  Durante.  Tony  Bennett,  Praiik 
Sinatra,  Jonl  James,  Connie  Francis. 
Enzo  Stuarti,  Steve  Lawrence.  Pat 
Cooper,  Frankie  Ford,  and  Gary  Rey- 
nolds, George  Kirby,  Uda  Da  Valle,  Vic 
Damone.  and  many  others.  Because  of 
the  dedication  of  these  stars  of  the  en- 
tertainment wortd.  our  home  today  Is  a 
living  reality.  „  ^ 

But  I  would  like  especially  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  show 
of  August  15.  Over  3,500  people  assembled 
this  year  on  August  15  at  the  Civic  Oper« 
Rouse  in  Chicago  in  order  to  view  the 
1970  Night  of  Stars  benefit  -show.  The 
world's  No.  1  enterUtner.  Prank  Sinatra, 
flew  from  California  in  his  own  plane 
bringing  with  him  four  of  the  most  out- 
standing musicians  in  the  world  to  assist 
him.  and  he  performed  before  this  %-ast 
audience  at  no  cost,  contributing  of  his 
time  and  of  his  talents  for  the  pleasure 
and  entertainment  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago. Through  his  performance,  he  gave 
of  himself  as  only  one  human  being  can 
give  to  another  In  order  to  better  the  lot 
of  his  fellow  man  and  to  promote  a 
worthy  cause.  To  Prank  Sinatra,  who  has 
participated  In  many  charitable  events 
throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  an  entertainer,  goes  the  pro- 
found appreciation  of  all  of  the  people 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  and  all 
of  the  people  of  my  great  city  and  my 
great  State. 

The  1970  Night  of  Stars  benefit  show 
was  billed  as  the  "Tony  Bennett  Show." 
and  Tony  Bennett  introduced  Prank  Si- 
natra as  his  guest.  Pollowine  Frank 
Sinatra'"  appearance.  Tony  Bermett  per- 
formed for  over  1  hour,  singing  to  the 
audience  with  every  ounce  of  strength 
and  feeling  he  possesses,  and  pouring  his 
heart  out  in  a  myriad  ol  songs.  When 
Tony  first  walked  on  stage,  he  was 
greeted  with  cheers  and  a  wildly  enthu- 
siastic standinK  ovation.  Time  and  again 
he  was  interrupted  by  applaufe  as  he 
sang  first  one.  then  another,  and  then 
manv  more  of  the  audience's  favorite 
songs.  When  he  concluded  his  brilliant 
performance.  Tony  was  ushered  off  the 
stage  with  yet  another  standing  ovation. 
The  enthusiastic  audience  Just  did  not 
want  Tony  to  leave,  and,  by  their  ap- 
plause, let  him  know  how  much  they  ap- 
preciated his  truly  memorable  perform- 
ance. 

Frequently  the  press  treats  all  too 
lightly  the  enormous  contributions  that 
men  like  Tony  Bennett  and  Frank  Si- 
natra are  making  to  America  and  to  the 
people  of  the  wortd.  These  men  are  out- 
standing entertainers.  These  men  make 
life  a  little  more  worth  whUe  for  millions 
and  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
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world  by  bringing  them  Joy  and  happi- 
ness through  their  songs  and  music,  and 
also  by  their  charitaWe  contributions  to 
so  many  worthwhile  causes 

As  I  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  I  want  tojW 
tribute  to  Tony  Bennett  and  Frank  Si- 
natra, for  they  are  two  great,  wonderful 
men  who  have  contributed  so  much  of 
themselves  in  order  to  make  life  a  little 
bit  easier  for  so  many  others. 

In  honor  of  the  day  that  Villa  Scala- 
brinl burned  its  mortgage,  Hon.  Rich- 
ard J  Daley  the  distinguished  mayor  of 
Chicago  approved  and  issued  a  procla- 
maUon  designatin«  August  15,  1970,  as 
Villa  Scalabrinl  Home  for  the  Italian 
Aged  Day  in  Chicago.  Hon.  Vlto  Mar- 
zullo.  alderman  for  the  25th  ward,  origi- 
nally introduced  the  proclamation  In  the 
cltycoimcil. 

AddiUonally,  the  Sixth  nimois  Consti- 
tutional Convention  adopted  by  accla- 
mation a  resolution  recognizing  the  valu- 
able service  the  VUla  Scalabrinl  Home 
has  provided  and  honoring  the  entCTtain- 
ers  who  over  the  years  have  contributed 
so  much  tovi-aid  making  the  dream  ol 
the  villa  a  reality. 

I  want  to  commend  Rev.  Armando 
Plerini.  CB..  director  of  VUla  ScaUbrtni. 
for  his  many  years  of  dedicated  service. 
and  also  Father  Paul  AscloUa,  aaslstMit 
director,  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  St. 
Charles,  the  other  staff  members  at  the 
Villa  and  the  members  of  the  lay  ad- 
visory board,  as  weU  as  the  many  gener- 
ous contributors  to  the  home,  whose  com- 
bined efforts  have  made  our  ItaUan  old 
peoples  home  one  that  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  indeed,  all  of  the  citizens  of 
niinois  point  to  with  great  pride  and 
admiration. 

At  this  point  in  the  Cohghissioiial 
Rkord,  I  would  like  to  Include  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  August  20  edlUm 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  the  1970 
Villa  Scalabrinl  benefit  show  as  well  as 
the  program  for  the  benefit,  the  text  of 
the  constitutional  conventions  resolu- 
tion and  Mayor  Daley's  proclamation, 
which  follow: 

IProm  the  Ciucmgo  Tribune.  Aug.  n.  1970) 
■Thx  Kino"  Coioa  to  Otj«  Towk 


Da  Valle  The  tliree-iiour  ijeneflt  waa  tlie  b««t 
antertalmnent  Clilcago  tiaa  seen  fat  many  a 
mooo. 

And  it  waa  au  for  a  good  cauaa. 


The  King  m  a  aUng  came  to  "hlB  kind  of 
town"  Saturday  night  and  made  the  VUla 
scalabrinl  "mortgage  burning"  benefit  at  the 
Civic  Opera  House  an  even  more  succesaTul 
event  than  11  «ln»dy  waa  lor  the  Italian- 
American  community  of  Chicago. 

Prank  Sinatra  himself ,  with  hl»  right  aim 
in  a  blact  sling  because  of  hand  operation, 
waa  Tony  Bennett's  surprise  guest  In  a  show 
that  raised  more  than  S230.0O0  to  retue  the 
mortgage  on  the  Italian  old  folks  home  In 
Melroee  Park.  Sinatra  rang  half  an  hour  of 
sonin.    including,   of   oouiae.    "My   Kind   of 

Town,  Chicago  Is "  backed  by  lour  mu- 

alotans  he'd  brought  with  hUn  from  Loa  An- 
geles in  his  private  plane,  IThe  Dick  Sarlo 
Orchestra,  who  played  the  muMc  for  all  the 
other  entertamers,  sat  mute  because  they 
didn't  have  Prank's  arrangements  I 

Then  Ttony  Bennett.  "Mr.  Perfection."  took 
over  and  deUvered  his  tuU  Las  Vegaa  show  of 
a  month  ago.  direct  from  Ceasar-a  Palace,  aa 
they  say.  The  color  Dim  accompaniment  to 
his  all-time  farorltB.  "I  Lett  My  Heart  m  Ban 
Prancuco.  •  waa  projected  on  a  huge  screen 
behind  him  as  he  sang. 

Master  of  ceremonlea  Slg  Sakowtea  had 
earlier  mtroduced  comedian  George  Kirby 
and  aoogatraoas  Chrlnine  CoreUl  and  Uda 


Vnj.*  Brf  — ""  p»ouin.T  PaMiKiB  "AJObbt 

or  Sraaa."  Onrac  0»«a»  Bousa,  Auuusj  la. 

1870 

Starring  Tony  Bennett. 

Peatunng  CintaOne  OordU.  Uda  Da  Valle 
and  SfMclAl  Oueata. 

Uu^c  by  The  Dick  Sarlo  Orchestra. 

Slg  SakowloB.  Maetor  ol  Oeremonlee. 

Hon.  Prank  Annunzao.  General  Chairman, 
Development  Pund. 

Bev.  Armando  Plertnl.  CB..  DUeotor,  VUla 
Scalatirtnl. 

Jimmy  Durante.  Honorary  Ohaliman.  De- 
veiopmant  Fund. 

paOCLAMATlON 

WbxntA.  VUla  Scalabrinl  Horn*  for  tue 
Italian  Aged  at  Melroee  Park,  pmrvldea  care 
and  aplrltual  comfort  lor  the  elderly  peraona 

In  need;  and  

Whereas.  This  Home  for  the  Italian  Aged 
has  proved  an  Invaluable  refuge  of  peace  and 
happlneea  for  Umumerable  senior  dtlxena 
during  tlie  last  twenty  yeox^  and  is  ranked 
among  the  fineat  laclimes  of  lU  kind  m  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas.  Tt>  nUse  funds  for  the  payment 
of  Indebtedneea  connected  with  the  comple- 
tion of  a  new  nursing  care  wing  at  the  Home, 
a  "Night  of  Stars"  benefit  performanoe  wlU 
lie  staged  at  the  Civic  Opera  House  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday.  August  16.  and 

Whereas,  Outartanjdlng  entertalnera.  headed 
by  the  great  Chicago  favorite.  Tony  Beimett, 
vrtll  oontrlbute  tila  appearance  on  this  ooca- 
tfon  for  the  tjerufit  of  the  VUla: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Saturday.  August  16.  I»70  AJ3..  to  be  VUla 
Scalabrinl  Home  for  the  Italian  Aged  Day 
in  Chicago  and  urge  all  cltUiens  to  take  cog- 
rUzanoe  of  the  special  events  arranged  foe 
this  tune. 
Dated  this  isl  day  of  July.  AU.  1970 

RicBsao  J.  Dai*t.  tfojror. 
Introduced   by   Alderman   Vlto   Maizullo, 
ISth  Ward. 

raocBAM 
Slg  Sakowlcz.  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

"A  Nieht  ot  Stan" 
Posting  of  the  Colors:  PUlppo  Maezel.  Poet 
No.  1  (lUlnolsl:  ItaUan  American  War  Vet- 
erans. 
The  National  Anthem:  Uda  Da  Valle. 
The  Dick  Sarlo  Orchestra.  Uda  Da  VaUe. 
Christine  CoreUl. 
Intermission. 

Tony  Bennett  and  special  guest. 
Burning  of  the  mortgage. 
Tony    Beimett.    Congressman    Prank    An- 
nunzlo.  and  the  Lay  Advisory  Board  weioom- 
ing  Prank  Sinatra,  the  world's  Number  One 
entertainer,  to  Chicago,   hlfi  kind  of  town  I 
VUla  Scalahrini   Montage  Burning   Cere- 
mony. August  15.  1970— Civic  Opera  House. 

LAT    ADVXSOaT    BOASD   OF   VnXA   SCAtABaXKI 

DomlrUct  Dl  Matteo,  President. 

Matthew  Alagna,  Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
Edward  Annanettl.  Prank  Armanettl,  Hev. 
Paul  J.  AscloUa.  C.S.,  Salvatorr  BattaglU,  Leo 
Blancbl.  William  BoscbeUl.  Martin  R  Buc- 
derl,  Louis  Bnllardl.  Prank  N.  Catrambone. 

Sam  Oemiglla.  Prank  W.  Cheerow.  Jamee 
Coll.  Dr.  August  B.  Daro,  Jceeph  De  l«tto, 
Pa«iuale  De  Marco.  Pat  De  Moon.  WUllAm 
V.  De  Nlcolo.  Joseph  De  Serto,  Maroo  De 
Stefano.  Domenick  Dl  Priaco. 

Gabriel  Dltore,  Victory  Pama.  NeUo  V. 
Perrara,  Mrs.  Serafina  Perrara.  Anthony  VtM' 
neUl  JMeph  c,  Pusco.  James  Oalante,  Prank 
Oerapolo.  Louis  Oarlppo.  St.,  Peter  D.  Ola- 
chliU.  Bon.  Anthony  Otrolaml. 

Bmll  Greco.  Jamee  Ouldo.  Joeeph  I*  OaI»- 
mlta.  Peter  Lavorata.  Joseph  Ussadro,  Ura. 
Stefano  Luotto,   August   J.   Magglo.   Henry 


Malucd,  Joeeph  UarcbstU.  Oeotge  Marcucd. 
Lawrence  Marcuccl,  Bon.  Vlto  Marsullo. 

Hon.  Bobert  Maaaey,  OU  MasaoUn,  An- 
thony Montelilone,  Carmen  NunUato.  An- 
thony J.  Patemo,  Bev.  Armando  PlerUU,  CB.. 
Prancls  PonUoelU,  Mrs.  Grace  PontlceUl.  Eu- 
gene C.  Pullano.  Nunaio  Baimondl,  Joeeph 
Rl2ao. 

John  O.  Bovetto.  Dr.  Mario  O.  HublneUl. 
Victor  P.  Salce.  Mrs.  Helen  Salvatore.  Alfred 
T  Savlno,  John  O,  Spatuaza,  Anthony  Ter- 
lato.  Joeeph  Toiltano,  Prank  Toniaeo,  John 
Trotta,  Oeorge  Truoeo. 

A  MTOHT  or  vrsaa.  thk  toi»t  ^antwrr  aaow 
Joeeph  C  Pusco,  Ticket  Chairman. 
Co-Chalrmen :  Hon.  Prank  AnnunrJo.  Dom- 
Iruck  Dl  Matteo.  Joeeph  Liraadro,  Prank  Ar- 
manetu.  NeUo  V.  Perrara.  Anthony  J.  Pa- 
tcmo. 

Special  arrantfemenCs 
Rev   Paul  J.  AadoUa,  a.C..  PImnk  TVanaeo, 
Domenick  Dl  Priaoo.  Julian  Portman,  Paul 
GaUls. 

Villa  scalatulzU  and  the  Lay  Advlsoiy  Board 
say  "Thanks"  to  all  their  friends  In  the  en- 
tertainment mdositry  who  have  given  >o 
much  through  the  yeaza  so  that  our  Home 
for  the  Italian  AgUag  could  be  realised. 
Special  T*'P"'"  go  to  our  friends  in  the  media 
WHO  have  helped  us  in  bringing  the  message 
of  the  VUla  scalabriiu  concept  to  the  great 
CtUcagoland  audience:  Jack  Elgen.  Irv  Ku- 
pcmet.  Maggie  Daly.  Robert  Wledrtch.  Slg 
Sakowica,  Wally  PhlUlpa. 


SIXTH    lUJNOlS  CoKSTTTtmONAL    CONVEltfTION 

aasoLunoN  no.  s- 
1  Proposed  by  Delegates  ArrigD  and  Orlando) 
vniereas.  Villa  Scalabrinl  Home  for  the 
Italian  Aged  at  Melroee  Park  provides  physi- 
cal care  and  spiritual  comfort  for  elderly 
persons  in  need:  and 

Whereas.  This  Home  for  the  Italian  AgfC 
has  proved  an  invaluable  refuge  of  pea£« 
and  happiness  for  innumerable  senior  citlrena 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  ranked 
among  the  finest  tacUitiee  of  Its  kind  in  the 
UtUted  states:  and 

Wliercaa.  To  raise  funds  for  the  payment  of 
mdebtednees  connected  with  the  completion 
of  a  new  nursing  care  «1ng  at  the  Home,  a 
'■Night  of  stars"  benefit  performance  wiU  tie 
staged  at  the  Civic  Opera  House  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday.  August  Ifi:  and 

Whereas.  Ouutanding  entertainers,  headed 
by  tlie  great  Chicago  favorite  Tony  Bennett, 
will  contribute  their  appearances  on  tills  oc- 
casion for  the  benefit  of  the  Villa;  and 

Whereas.  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  has  proclaimed  Saturday. 
August  16.  1970  AJ3..  to  be  Villa  ScalabrliU 
Home  for  the  Italian  Aged  Day  Ui  Chicago 
and  urges  all  citizens  to  take  cognuanoe  of 
the  special  events  for  this  time. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Slith  Ulinoia  Oonstitullonal  Convention  Join 
in  the  recogiUtion  of  the  valuable  «n1o« 
that  the  VUla  Bcalatjrlnl  Home  haa  provided. 
commend  the  entertainers  for  their  unselfish 
contributions  to  the  benefit  of  the  VUla 
and  eipreas  Its  wtshes  tor  a  successful  rtsult 
of  the  endeavora  planned  tor  August  16. 19T0. 
and  ttiat  a  suitably  engroaied  <»py  of  this 
resolution  be  torwarded  to  Tony  Bennett  and 
the  VUla  Scmlabnnl  ItaUan  Old  Peoplaa 
Home. 

Adopted  by  acclamation.  

SaKim.  W.  Wrrwza. 

Pratdent. 
OaaAUi  SBASBoao, 
Cterk  of  the  CofinmttOn. 


SWISS-UNITED  STATES  TREATY  NO 
ANSWER   TO   SECRECY   LAWS 
(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point   in    the    Record    and    to    include 

extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
graUtying  to  learn  that  Uie  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Comnultee  has  acted 
exuediuoualy  in  conducling  Ueann«<i  and 
reporuag  out  a  blU  designed  to  curb  the 
Uleital  use  or  secret  foreign  banking 
Jaciliues  Tlie  Senate  legislation  Is  almost 
idenucil  to  H  R.  15073.  which  passed  the 
House  May  25.  1970. 

I  am  !*mewhai  disturbed  at  recent 
oresi  reports,  indica'ang  that  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  Ui  the  Swiss- 
Umied  States  ueaty  negoUations  and  a 
tentative  agreement  has  been  made.  One 
would  suspect  that  the  pubUclty  attend- 
ing this  development  is  designed  to  cur- 
tail our  legBlauve  eflort.  No  one  has  seen 
a  copy  of  this  treaty  nor  have  its  details 
been  fully  explained.  More  importanUy. 
we  h»ve  pointed  out  that  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Swiss  Gov- 
ernments is  a  meaningless  answer  to  the 
problem  of  foreign  tank  secrecy.  We  need 
treaUes  atth  aU  bank  secrecy  jurisdic- 
tions before  we  can  close  the  secret  for- 
eign financial  institution  as  a  device  for 
American  criminals. 

There  recently  appeared  In  the  Wasn- 
Ington  Sunday  Star  an  article  by  John  A. 
Grimes  entitled  •Furmy  Business  Thrives 
on  Foreign  Bank  Accounts."  Mr.  Grimes 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  reviewing 
the  foreign  bank  secrecy  problem  and 
analyzing  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  highly  recommend  the  article  to  aU 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public: 

IProm  the  Wathlngton  Star.  Aug.  9. 1970) 
Ptnnt  Bvsd«S5  noma  oi.  Poeiion  B»xk 

ACCOtTNTS 

(By  John  A.  Grlmea) 
•m*  ntcngB  American  taipayer  Is  being 
tlcOmlsKl  by  ttoe  tax  umnunlty  of  the  Mctet 
f(K«lzn  t>anlt  acccnjnt. 

TUeuae  ot  thu  device  to  mde  taxable  funds 
Is  cc«ung  tbe  05.  government  bundrocto  or 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  estunaUon  of  some 
federal  oalciale— and  the  »ver«ge  American 
taxpayer  is  helping  to  foot  the  bill. 

Bow  much  American  money  is  malting  Iti 
way  to  hideaways  In  the  becret  foreign  banx 
aocounii  Is  not  precisely  known-  But  through 
constant  delving  Into  the  traffic  and  a  small 
number  of  succeeeful  p^w«^uUon•,  VS.  oO- 
claJj  know  enough  to  be  »ure  the  amount  U 
huge  ■■IT  t  had  a  budge*  ot  »l  mlUlon  a  year 
to  oroaecute  Swlsa  banx  oosea."  «ay»  one  A»- 
MsMJit  n-3.  Attorney  tamUlar  with  the  prob- 
lem. "I  could  eaaUy  maxe  much  more  than 
that  bacx  for  the  government," 

By  many  accounu,  an  Increaalng  number 
of  imaricana  are  using  these  acoounta  to 
hide  their  true  Income  Not  only  can  toooey 
extracted  rrcm  Illegal  operations  be  hidden 
from  the  tax  collector,  but  It  can  alao  be 
used  to  ttnance  Ulegal  operation*  In  this 
country. 

The  situation  Is  caualng  increasing  ccn- 
oem  among  oOVclals  of  the  n.a.  Tteoaviry  De- 
partmenl.  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
sJcurtUes  and  Exchange  CommlMlon.  all  of 
whom  are  affected.  It  la  alao  causing  concern 
among  members  of  Congrose,  who  are  aeeX- 
Ing  aome  way  to  cloae  the  door  to  the  now- 
eesy  outflow  of  tUls  money.  Meaaurta  to  ac- 
coinpilah  thU  are  pendmg  In  both  houses  of 
Congrecs. 

The  manipulations  connected  with  Ameri- 
can money  secreted  In  foreign  bank  accounu 
border  on  the  fantaatler 

Through  a  deporit  Ui  a  foreign  bank  ao- 
oovint  ot  Uttle  more  than  »aO.  one  American 
oltlsen  WM  able,  by  manipulating  a  etock 
through  a  foreign  account,  to  raaUae  a  gain 
or  H  mllllrm 
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A  father-eon  team  of  speclallsu  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  managed  to  ai-old 
payment  of  federal  taxea  on  nearly  iSOCOOO 
by  tradmg  stock  through  a  foreign  bank 
account. 

Although  It  la  Ulegal  for  D.S  cltliene  to 
trade  m  gold,  oOdali  have  evidence  that  a 
foreign  corporation  oootrolled  by  an  Ameri- 
can cltlien  and  operating  through  foreign 
bank  accounte  made  a  profll  of  nearly  §9 
mUUoo  by  buying  and  aeUlag  gold  In  a  one- 
week  period  In  1968,  when  the  prloe  of  gold 
wsa  fluctuating  wUdly  on  the  open  market. 
A  scheme  to  funnel  more  tiian  »1  mliUon 
In  government  money  aeBlgneNl  to  an  antl- 
poverty  agency  in  New  Tork  City  to  a  secret 
foreign  bank  account  wae  spottad  by  federal 
officials  before  It  could  be  aoc«nplJahed. 

Uooey  from  the  narcotics  racket,  loan- 

aharklng  and  other  Illegal  praeoces  baa  been 
sent  abroad  Into  the  sanctuary  of  foreign 
bank  accounts— only  to  return  aa  loans' 
from  the  bank  taking  the  deposit,  thereby 
hiding  the  eource  of  the  money  and  making 
It  "dean." 

rOBXlCN    WABS 

But  by  most  accounu,  the  far  wider  use 
of  the  secret  foreign  bank  account  la  by 
buslneasmen.  flnancleia,  hanks,  stockbroker*, 
doctors.  dentlBU  and  other  affluent  Ameri- 
cans who  cover  up  their  actual  Incomes  and 
dodge  the  taxes  due  on  them.  These  are  deal- 
ing* which.  If  carried  on  In  this  country, 
wotud  clearly  be  Illegal. 

So  far.  VS.  government  officials  moet  con- 
cerned with  combating  the  problem  have 
found  themaelves  almoet  helpleaa.  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  the  foreign  laws  deaUng 
with  the  aecrecy  of  bank  accounts,  Dnder 
many  of  these  laws,  revelation  of  any  eort 
about  a  depositor  la  a  crime.  And  many  for- 
eign bankers  don't  define  tax  evasion  or 
Ulegal  operaUons  the  same  as  tJS.  offlclala  do. 
"Once  that  money  gets  Into  a  foreign  ac- 
coimt.  It  IS  almost  impoaalble  to  trace."  as- 
serts a  government  olBolal.  "The  foreign 
bankers  say  they  wUl  cooperate  If  we  are 
trying  to  run  down  Illegal  funds,  but  In  prac- 
tice they  seldom  do." 

The  most  noted  haven  for  the  deposlu  of 
thU  potenUally  "hot"  money  Is  the  tiny, 
landlocked  nation  of  Switzerland,  long 
known  for  Ita  extensive  knowledge  and  so- 
phistication in  banking  procedures.  Indeed. 
the  handling  ol  other  nations"  and  other 
persons"  money  Is  Swlt3serland"s  biggest  na- 
tional hUBlness.  Foreign  depositors  are  not 
only  welcome,  they  are  actively  sought  by 
some  Swiss  banks. 

Other  ouUcu  tor  American  money  In- 
clude Bong  Kong.  Panama.  Curacao  and 
others,  but  the  Swiss  bank  account  has  be- 
come the  prime  hiding  place,  and  not  only 
among  Americans  Swiss  banks  can  provide 
atMolute  secrecy — such  as  the  numbered  ac- 
count, which  lew  only  a  few  of  the  bank's 
officers  know  who  the  depositor  really  Is. 

The  numbered  Swiss  bank  accoimt  has 
become  an  International  badge  of  prestige. 
King  Parouk  of  Egypt,  among  other  world 
leaders  who  were  forced  mto  eUle.  found 
the  Swiss  banks  a  convenient  resting  spot  for 
large  amounts  of  his  nations  cash  iust  be- 
fore he  wns  deposed.  aUowlng  him  to  live  out 
his  life  on  the  French  Riviera  In  considerable 
luxury, 

"The  Swiss  banking  laws  are  strict  In  la- 
vor  of  secrecy.  Both  the  Swlea  banking  code 
and  penal  code  enforce  this,  applying  aevere 
penalties  to  thoae  bank  officials  who  vioute 
them.  These  laws  have  been  in  existence  a 
long  time  and  for  many  reasons.  For  exam- 
ple, many  will  argue  that  Swiss  banks  pro- 
vided a  valuable  service  for  German  Jews 
who  were  trying  to  get  out  of  Germany  In 
HlUer'B  tune,  when  secrecy  was  essential 
to  prevent  the  Nails  from  discovering  and 
Identifying  th*  funds.  But  now  many  O.S. 
olBclaU  declare  that  these  same  provisions, 


even  though  used  for  humanitarian  reasons 
during  World  War  n,  have  become  distorted 
and  are  being  \iaed  to  cover  Illicit  actions 
by  American  oltlaens. 

When  DS  Investigators  seek  to  uncover 
Illegal  operations  t>elng  conducted  through 
Swiss  bank  accounts,  the  Swiss  claim  their 
hands  are  tied  by  theU  Uws.  preventing 
dlscloeure  of  Information  about  the  source 
of  the  funds  and  their  owners.  And  again, 
the  Swiss  interpretation  of  what  U  legal  or 
Illegal  doean't  square  with  the  tJB.  Inter- 
pretation. 

tcxaxao"BTiP 


As  s  result,  very  few  cssee  have  been  un- 
covered and  prosecuted  and  these  few  have 
revealed  only  the  tip  ot  the  Iceberg.  Bobert 
Morgenthau.  former  OS.  Attorney  for  the 
southern  dlatrlct  of  New  Tork  and  perhaps 
one  of  those  with  the  moet  knowledge  of 
the  dealings  of  Americans  in  foreign  bank 
accounts,  puts  it  thla  way; 

"We  have  Just  begun  to  scratch  the  sur- 
fsce  Por  every  case  we  have  prosecuted, 
there  are  roughly  nx  where  we  have  specific 
InformaUon  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, but  we  are  unable  to  prosecute.  .  ,  . 
And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
thousands  of  other  cases  of  crlmlnsl  con- 
duct cloaked  by  secret  foreign  accounts  which 
have  not  even  been  touched  by  our  mvestl- 
gatlons-'" 

How  did  all  o(  this  come  shout  and  now 
does  It  operate?  TesOmony  by  Morgenthau 
and  officials  of  various  federal  agencies  helpa 
unravel  the  story. 

As  mentioned.  Swiss  banks  have  long 
dealt  In  the  accounts  of  foreigners  and  for- 
eign countries  for  various  purposes.  They 
have  been  an  element  ot  etablUty  on  the 
world  banking  scene  tot  decades,  a  time 
when  stabUlty  was  difficult  and  viul.  They 
finance  a  goodly  portion  of  world  trade.  They 
have  aided  the  American  government  In 
crises  relating  to  the  US  balance  of  pey- 
ments  They  have  helped  In  concert  with 
other  govemmenu  m  the  stabilization  of 
currencies,  the  "cooling"  ot  "hot"  trading 
in  the  gold  market  and  helped  American  cor- 
poraUons  expand  their  overseas  operations. 
Tbe  Swiss  government  has  been  of  consld- 
ersble  assistance  to  the  United  States  as 
B  go-between  and  Intelligence  aid  In  It*  con- 
tacts with  nations  this  country  considers 
hostile. 

So  American  officlaU  are  reluctant  to  get 
tough  with  a  government  it  considers,  on 
balsnce.  friendly  and  helpful. 

But  the  Swiss  banks  have,  m  recent  years, 
become  an  enigma  and  a  problem  to  Ameri- 
can authorities.  aU  because  ot  the  eecret 
bank  scoount. 

nmu  the  iseos.  the  advantages  of  Swlsi 
bunk  accounu  were  known,  or  ussble.  to 
tew  Tim*  and  distance  were  Unporlant  fac- 
tor!. But  with  the  advent  of  Jet  travel.  Swlta- 
erland  -uddenly  became  close.  In  repeated 
testunooy  before  oongreeslonal  commlttaes. 
the  factor  of  let  travel  figures  highly  m  the 
us*  ot  foreign  bank  accounu. 

According  to  this  testimony,  the  US, 
criminal  element  first  discovered  th*  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  bank  accounu,  "Dirty 
money— collected  from  narootloa.  number*, 
gambling,  prostitution — could  be  "laun- 
dered" through  foreign  bank  accounts. 

The  example  of  how  thU  money  U  -naun- 
dered"  Is  not  oonfinad  to  underworld  opera- 
tlooa:  It  Is  a  tschiUque  used  to  'clean" 
much  of  the  money  gained  from  other  Ille- 
gal operations.  Here  Is  how  It  works: 

Money  Ui  cash  U  sent  by  special  courier 
(either  one  working  for  s  fee  or  suppUed  by 
a  Swiss  bank),  to  a  secret  bank  account 
This  can  be  don*  by  •*ndlng  the  money 
dlrocUy  to  Swltaerland  or  to  eoms  convenient 
location  where  Swiss  banks  have  branohaa, 
such  as  Nassau. 
Plenty  of  avenues  an  opan  tee  fatting 
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money  to  secret  bank  accounu,  WbUe  aU 
Bwu.  banks  are  not  wUllng  to  receive  such 
S^S^ts.  repreeentatlve.  of  oth«s  even 
StSTregular  trips  to  the  D°"«l  »»,'«, >° 
™lt  «d  pick  up  deposlu^  ^,rf^^ 
compeUtlon  tor  depositors  has  lucreased 
"er  the  years  «.  that.  U  anything,  the  task 
of  lodgini  money  In  Swiss  b«ik  aocounu  U 
getting  eLler.  A  recent  story  m  a  N«"  T™* 
Newspaper  recounu  an  mcldent  of  a  repre- 
^4u«  ot  a  SWISS  bank  stuffing  several 
hundreds  of  thou.ands  of  doUats.  suppll^ 
by  an  American  dtlxen.  Into  a  satchel  for 
ratum  to  8wl1»rland.  Some  contacts  have 
ouueu  Which  can  carry  money  through 
"diplomauo  unmuiuty." 

(3noe  the  money  has  been  placed  Ui  the 
secret  account.  Its  easy  to  launder  u 
and  hide  It  from  OjB.  Investigators  and  tax 
authorlUea.  Burled  m  anonymity  undjr 
Swiss  secrecy  law.  the  deposit  Is  lost  The 
beauty  at  this  arrangement  U  that  the 
depositor  can  recover  the  money  without 
detection  through  seversl  devices— or  make 
use  ot  It  to  his  profit  with  American  tax 

authorities  none  the  wiser.  

one  vehicle  U  the  "loan."'  Having  his 
money  secreted  In  an  Swiss  bank  aooount. 
the  American  dtusen  can  then  arrange  a 
■loan  "  from  the  bank  in  which  It  Is  deposit- 
ed ActuaUy.  he  U  borrowing  against  his  own 
money,  s  convenient  device  which  not  only 
sUows  him  to  hide  the  money,  but  U)  get  s 
tax  advantage  by  deducUng  the  "Interest 
paid  on  the  loan"  from  his  gross  earnings 
It's  easy.  He  makee  the  "loan"  from  the 
Swiss  bank  agamst  his  own  account.  "TOi 
Swum  banker  knows  It  Is  a  secured  low. 
The  U.S  cltisen  has  the  use  ot  money  with- 
out anyone  being  able  to  trace  It.  He  has 
already  escaped  federal  taxes  on  that  money, 
but  now  he  can  sdd  to  his  advanug.  while 
using  the  money  freely  tor  Investment  In 
this  country.  When  the  tax  collector  comes 
around,  he  can  show  him  evidence  oftte 
"loan"  and  deduct  the  interest  he  U  paying 
on  the  "loan"'  on  his  federal  tax  return. 

Bo  he  has  the  use  of  Illegal  money  m  sev- 
eral wsys"  Be  can  use  the  "loan"  for  his  own 
personal  expenses.  He  can  Invest  It  In  a  legit- 
imate business— without  ever  havmg  paid 
taxee  on  It  m  the  first  place.  And.  whatevK 
use  he  mskes  of  It.  the  mterest  on  the  loan 
IS  a  federal  tax  deduction  against  his  declsred 

'"S^mvestment  of  racketeer  money  In  lept- 
imale  VS.  busmesses  also  Is  disturbing  US, 
officials.  Before  a  congressional  committee, 
Eugene  T.  Rossldes,  Assistant  Secretly  of 
the  Tressury  tor  Enforcement  and  Opera- 
tions, testified  on  the  strong  evidence  of  a 
euhetantlal  Bow  ot  funds  from  US.  racketeers 
into  foreign  banks.  "Some  of  the  funds  ap- 
^  to  hsve  been  brought  back  mto  the 
United  States  under  the  guise  of  loans  from 
foreign  source.,"  he  MUd.  •■™«  ™J.^P"- 
vldlng  s  substanosl  source  of  funds  tor  in- 
vest nwnt  by  the  criminal  element  In  legiti- 
mate businesses  m  the  United  Ststes. 

Morgenthau  Is  even  more  positive  about 
this  development,  "Our  investigations  Into 
the  imporlsllon  and  sale  of  hercUi  have  re- 
vealed that  aocounu  m  foreign  banks  are 
frequently  deposltorle*  for  the  proceeds  of 
heroin  t.-insactlons  -  he  told  the  committee^ 
Because  those  accounu  are  secret,  attempts 
to  uncover  persons  directing  the  Intema- 
tlonsl  dope  trsffic  frequently  end  up  In  com- 
nleW  frustration.  Generally  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  heroin  In  the  United  Ststes 
18  either  carried  to  Europe  by  courier  or 
hsndcarrlcd  to  s  local  money  exchange  or 
bank  where  It  Is  forwarded  to  sn  accountant 
In  a  European  country  under  the  direct  con- 
trol  of  the  mltlal  supplier  of  the  heroin. 

"Alternately,  the  money  may  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  supplier  from  the  Swl,"i8  ac- 
count ,  In  numerous  Instances.  repuUblo 
Bwiss  banks  have  loaned  their  depositor  bu 
own  money  so  aa  to  provide  him  with  an 


explanation  of  his  spending  money."  Mor. 
genthau  said. 

LOAKS  sKD  lasNsrxas 
But  the  racketeer  trade  Is  only  a  part  of  It. 
U£  officials,  from  their  studlea  and  Investi- 
gations, are  certain  that  operations  by  other 
American  citizens  are  a  far  Urger  part  ol  the 
traffic  m  secret  Swiss  bank  accounu.  Not  only 
do  these  other  depositors  use  the  "loan 
route  to  cover  their  money,  but  they  can  use 
theU"  own  money— again  through  "loans'— 
to  repurchase  from  themselves  their  own 
asseu.  thereby  getimg  a  tax  advantage.  A 
■transfer'"  of  aseeU  la  arranged  with  the  for- 
eign bank  so  the  bank  appears  to  hold  tHeae 
asseu  through  a  ""loan." 

Since  aU  transactions  InvolvUig  the  prop- 
erty are  In  the  name  ot  the  bank,  by  pre- 
arrangment.  It  resulu  In  tax  protection  lor 
the  American  citizen,  'In  thU  fashion."  de- 
clares Morgenthau.  "depoeltora  have  recap- 
tured the  use  of  their  foreign  secret  cash 
and  have  sheltered  from  VS.  taxation  the 
annual  Income  ss  well  ss  any  eventual  gain 
on  lU  sale,"  Again,  money  hidden  free  from 
taxation  Is  regained,  either  through  a  "loan" 
or  by  havmg  the  bank  hold  the  asseu  pur- 
chased with  the  depositors  own  money — a 
transaction  which  would  be  subject  to  scru- 
tiny In  an  American  bank.  And  all  dealings 
are  conducted  m  the  bank"*  name,  so  no  tax 
man  knows  what"*  going  on. 

One  U.S,  tax  agent  explained  how  lt"a  done: 
"Lets  say  you  took  »500,000  that  you  ob- 
tamed  by  padding  your  firms  payroll  and  put 
It  m  a  Swiss  bank.  You  decide  to  iniy.  aay, 
a  motel  tor  »1  million.  You  put  up  HOO.OOO 
in  cash.  You  take  out  a  »400.000  first  mort- 
gage. Then  you  "borrow*  the  other  aeoO.OOO 
from  the  Swiss  bank,  bets  say  you  sell  the 
motel  for  a  »200.000  profit.  ThatS  a  aJOO.OOO 
profit  on  an  ostensible  cash  Investment  of 
HOOOOO  You"re  making  the  SSOO.OOO  ot  Illegal 
money  work  for  you."  Again,  the  depositor 
Is  avoiding  taxee  on  th*  money  In  his  bank 
account. 

Another   avenue  for  tax  evasion  through 
deposiu  of  money  in  foreign  bank  accotmu 
IS  by  securities  trading   through  these  ac- 
counts. Practically  every  Swiss  bank.  In  addi- 
tion to  lU  deposit  and  credit  banking  activ- 
ities, will  act  as  broker  snd  dealer  in  secu- 
rities tor  lu  customers.  To  deal  In  Amarlcsn 
securities,  these  banks  maintain  accounu  In 
the  Swiss  bank's  nsme  at  American  brokerage 
houses.  Through  these,  the  bank  can  trade 
tie  securities  of  aU  of  lu  customers  with  th* 
records  reveaung  only  the  hank's  name.  No 
names  of  the  individuals  for  whom  the  trades 
are  conducted  appear  on  the  record;  all  the 
activity  Is  lumped  together  ujuler  the  name 
of  the  foreign  bank.  Result:  Hidden  Income, 
through  gains  on  stock  ssles,  and  a  tax  loss 
tor  Dncle  Sam  and  the  American  taipayer. 
In  on*  case  uncovered  through  painstaking 
mvestlgaUon  by  American  authorities— and 
only  because  Insiders  to  the  scheme  divulged 
lu    workings— four    "Xlechtenstem    trusu" 
(set  up  In  the  tiny  prtnclpsllty  of  Uechun- 
sUln  adjacent  to  SwltMrland)  holding  Swiss 
bank'accoun'.s  were  Uistnmiental  Ul  a  scheme 
by  American  promoters  to  seU  750.000  shares 
of    unregistered,    over-the-counter   stock   to 
the  American  public  at  prices  manipulated 
to  more  •baa  »ie  a  share.  Once  the  promoters 
bad  taken  their  proflu.  the  stock  dropped  to 
less  than  s  »1  a  share.  Although  m  each  of 
the  cases  the  titular  head  of  the  trusu  was 
a  Swiss   uwyer,  each  of  the  trusu  was  In 
fact  American-owned.  Some  Swiss  lawyers  do 
a  thriving  buslnea*  ot  being  titular  head*  of 
trusu  snd  corporaUons.  Evidence  has  bM 
uncovered  of  one  such  Uwyer  heading  400 
separate  "corporations." 

Secret  bank  scoounU  have  also  been  used 
by  corpcrate  "Insiders"  to  hide  sales  of  stock 
they  hold  In  their  own  company  -Insldees 
are  those  corporate  officials  ovralng  more 
than  a  certain  percentage  of  stock  m  th* 
company   they  work  tor.  DmUt  Anwdcaa 


law,  transactions  mvolvlng  that  stock  must 
be  BDaciallT  reported,  .      , 

^  by  dSuing  through  •ecret  tore*i 
bank  accounu.  such  tranaacuons  for  profit 
have  been  hidden.  The  eecrecy  aBorded  by 
the  foreign  bank  account  opens  the  way  tor 
the  unscrupulous  corporate  official  to  lake 
advantage  ot  'inside"  news  and  sell  at  cnor- 
moos  piofiu, 

aixTT-nvK  nacXHT 

Again,  bec»u*e  the  transaction  Is  m  tba 
nsS^  of  the  bank  and  not  the  persoii.  th* 
income  derived  from  IhU  remain*  hidden— 
and  thus  out  of  resch  of  the  American  tax 

'^°v's  officials  also  say  that  S'wlas  bank  ao- 
counu are  enabling  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  avoid  Federal  Beserve  Board 
rcoulremenu  on  how  much  credit  can  0* 
extended  by  brokers  to  pecsons  buyUig  stock. 
The  current  requirement  Is  that  the  buyer 
must  put  up  86  percent  of  the  purchas* 
price  of  tb«  stock:  the  broker  may  then 
brovld*  th*  rest  of  the  purchase  price  by 
extending  credit.  But  by  deaUng  through 
Swiss  bank  account*.  Americans  can  purchsse 
stock  for  ss  little  ss  10  percent  down  because 
the  banks  will  extend  the  rest  of  the  pur- 
chaws  price  m  credit.  It  the  stock  start*  to 
drop,  th*  bank  quickly  s*Ua  to  protect  its 
investment.  ^  . 

But  U  th*  stock  rises,  th*  customer  has 
gained  an  advantage  thafs  not  available  to 
VS  cltlxens  who  abide  by  Federal  aeeerve 
Board  requirements.  Again,  any  profit  doe* 
not  have  to  be  reported  to  the  American  tax 
coUector  ss  income:  It  remain*  hidden  la  hi* 
secret  tjaiik  account, 

CJ3  officJsls  have  Uttle  doubt  that  more 
and  more  Americans  sre  using  th*  Swla* 
bank  route  for  the  purch***  and  sal*  ct 
sectuiuea.  Last  year  alone,  foreign  pur- 
chssas  ot  American  securltios  amounted  to 
sia«  billion  and  ssles  reached  »10.9  biiUon. 
Also  many  American  brokers  are  happy  to 
handle  Swiss  bank  busme«s.  "Thai's  good 
clean  stull. "  admlu  one  broker.  "It  comes  In 
volume,  payment  la  prompt  and  we've  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them." 

Another  transaction  which  has  been  used 
by  American  buslnesamen  Is  to  hid*  pivifiu 
in  secret  bank  aooounu  through  "doubl* 
invoicing."  It  works  this  wsy.  »a  de««bed 
by  VS.  officials  In  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee : 

An  American  corporeuon  seUUg  abroad 
WIU  invoice  the  product  twice.  One  wUi  b* 
a  lower  mvoiee.  which  eventuaUy  will  be 
shown  to  VS.  tax  otfidals.  The  other  will  be 
s  higher  mvolce;  this  will  carry  the  real  s*U- 
mg  price.  But  the  overseas  customer  will  pay 
the  amount  of  the  low«r  Invoice  dUacUy  to 
the  seller.  By  pre-arrangement  ha  will  daposlt 
the  dlllerenoB  between  the  mvolce*  In  th* 
American  businessman's  secret  bank  account. 
There  IS  Uttle  chance  of  trscmg  this  money 
tor  taxation. 

"These  actlvitlos— and  the  apparent  will- 
ingness ot  .tmerlcan  banken.  brokeia  and 
businessmen  to  go  along  with  them— have 
appalled  the  U.S.  offiolaU  who  are  seeking  to 
5tem  the  outflow  ot  Illegal  money. 

In  s  recent  appearance  before  the  Bouse 
Bankmg  snd  Currency  Committee,  Morgen- 
thsu  said:  "What  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
gnllmg  development  to  the  law  entor«m<Mt 
Sfflcer  IS  thst  US.  persons,  even  le«lt"ua« 
V3  bankers,  have  become  foreign  bankers 
claiming  the  advantage  ot  the  eecrecy  of  for- 
rlim  banking  laws.  n.S.  banks  hsve  opened 
benches  in  oonntrles  having  bank  secrecy 
laws  These  foreign  branches  have  been  used 
directly  to  circumvent  VS.  restrlctiom  on 
VS.  banks  and  to  facilitate  nlegal  acuvltles 
of  American  cltliens. 


Nsaasn  asxit* 

"When  th*  U,B.  law  anforoement  agenelM 

have  sought  to  subpoena  VS.  b^  w  P™- 

duoe  records  of  aocounu  mslnt»ln*a  In  a 

foreign  branch  m  tb*  bellat  that  ttaaa*  ao- 
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counu  wen  being  ua«l  to  oooimlt  crlmm  In 
tb*  Onlted  Bt»t««.  tht  t»n»j  on  ooc»«Jon 
UEVB  roIu3«l  to  proauM  lucn  «coount  rK- 
orda  on  Uie  grounds  Ui«t  br  so  doing  thef 
would  vlout*  tb«  bant  ttcncj  l»w  ol  U» 
couniry  where  tHe  bcancB  1»  locmted."  Mor- 
gentnau  vesufled.  Ttiilr  re«Ui»l  to  produce 
records  on  ibU  ground*  bAs  In  lome  CMeB 
Men  su»t»lned  by  tbo  oourii,  1  dnd  It  shock- 
ing  Lba:  an  American  bent,  by  opening  a 
branch  abroad,  can  lend  Its  racUltlea  to  clt- 
Uens  who  are  defrauding  Internal  Revenue 
and  violating  our  Uwi.  then  succeasfuUy 
deny  It*  obligation  to  make  account  records 
avaUable  to  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
claiming  that  the  laws  ot  a  loielgn  country 
would  be  violated.'' 

Morgentbau  also  pointed  to  other  straws 
in  the  wind.  'Note  that  Nassau,  which  lias 
only  a  half-hour  off  Florida,  has  recently  be- 
come an  eitremely  active  banking  center 
wjth  many  Amencan-controlled  and  branch 
banks.  The  eiplanatlon  for  this  activity  la 
oOvlously  the  convenience  which  Its  secret 
bank  accounts  offer  to  Americans  to  unload 
caab  which  they  prefer  not  to  deposit  In  their 
non-secret  American  accounts." 

liorgenthau  also  commented  bitterly  that 
foreign  bankers  have  not  been  content  to 
sit  beck  and  wait  for  business  to  come  to 
them  -Many  lorelgu  banks  have  oHlcea  or 
representatlvee  to  New  York  City.  Other  for- 
eign bankers  make  frequent  tripe  to  the 
Culled  States  to  solicit  buslnesa  .  .  .  foreign 
bankers  have  organized  a  syrtem  of  Inter- 
national courlets  who  carry  large  amounts 
of  cash  to  Switierland  and  Nassau  for  s 
lee."  he  said. 

One  fact  which  bothers  Morgenthau  is 
"the  significant  change  In  the  Identity 
and  ownership  ot  foreign  banks.  Today. 
numerous  banks  In  Switzerland  and  the 
p^tH'*TTn«  are  owned  and  controlled  not  only 
by  Americans  but  In  some  cases  by  Amer- 
ican hoodlums  closely  Unked  to  loan- 
sharking,  gambling  rackets  and  other  illegit- 
imate bualneases." 

An  Incident  last  year  caused  concern  for 
Morgenthau  and  other  US.  ofllclalfi.  An  offl- 
cc  of  a  Swiss  bank  told  a  New  York  broker- 
age house  that  "a  feUow  with  glOO.OOO 
wUl  come  Into  your  office  In  the  next  few 
days.  Take  It."  Over  the  next  few  weeks,  de- 
Urerlea  ot  money  were  made  by  an  anony- 
mous individual  untU  the  total  reached 
some  »84O,0OO  tn  cash.  When  the  Swiss  bank 
official  Bew  to  the  United  States  to  solicit 
business  and  pick  up  deposits,  tbe  broker 
and  the  bank  official  were  called  to  Mor- 
genthau'3  office.  ^ 

"IX>  you  know  what  you've  been  doing? 
they  were  asked.  "You've  been  taking  pay- 
offs foe  heroin." 

Both  men  were  shocked.  "I  didn't  really 
think  about  it."  said  the  broker.  The  Swiss 
banker  said  he  "thought  It  was  something 
a  bit  Illegal,  like  diamond  smuggling.  If  I 
had  known  It  was  narcouca.  I  never  would 
have  touched  the  money." 

Even  when  cases  ot  rtolatlons  have  been 
uncovered  and  successfuUy  prosecuted,  how- 
ever, the  penalties  have  been  light  for  Amer- 
ican cltliens.  Tongue  lashings  by  the  Judge 
and  flnea — which  the  defendanu  have  been 
easUy  able  to  pay — have  been  the  rule  In  the 
few  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  court. 
What,  then.  Is  being  done  about  these 
"white-collar"  crimes?  And  what  efforts  are 
being  made  to  clMe  the  easy  route  for  Illicit 
American  money  and  help  the  UJS.  govern- 
ment pinpoint  the  tax  losses  involved? 

mat  of  aU,  the  United  States  Is  seeking 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment with  the  aim  of  opening  the  door  of 
secrecy  on  accounts  which  American  ofTlrlsls 
know  Involve  money  from  Illegal  activities. 
ThB  bar  here,  however.  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Americans  and  tbe  Swiss  view 
sa  a  tax  vlolatton.  Tbe  history  of  Swiss  oo 
openUon  makea  D.S.  officials  aomewhat  pes- 


slmlsac   about  making  the  treaty  toto  an 
effecove  instrument  of  oontnil. 

Tbe  Swiss  say.  okay,  show  us  a  crime  and 
we'll  cooperate,  says  one  CS.  investigator. 
"Only  you  can  never  show  them  a  crime  be- 
cause stock  manipulations  or  income  tax 
vloUUons  are  not  crimes  to  them.  The  only 
time  you  get  any  help  Is  when  It's  really 
scandalous-" 

In  short,  tax  evasion  to  the  Swiss  la  an 
admlnlatrauve  rather  than  a  criminal  mat- 
ter Swindling  may  be  beyond  the  pale.  But 
Swiss  secunues  laws  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  swindle  are  neither  so  sophisticated  nor 
demanding  as  ours. 

Yet  enough  of  the  Iceberg  of  Illicit  opera- 
uon  has  been  revealed  to  cause  the  Swiss  to 
worry  about  their  'world  Image'"— meaning 
the  poeelble  loos  of  deposits  and  reeulung 
incomea.  so  American  officials  do  have  some 
hopes  of  eventually  concluding  a  treaty.  The 
gut  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  how  this  treaty 
win  be  enforced.  And  diplomacy,  however 
successful  In  the  end,  can  use  up  a  lot  ot 
time.  .    , 

Many  direct  approsches  are  being  made  In 
congress.  Tbe  House  Bsmklng  and  Currency 
Committee  has  taken  the  lead  under  ChaU- 
man  Wright  Patman,  D-Tel.  Bearings  have 
beea  completed  and  a  blU  forwarded  to  the 
full  House. 

The  Patman  bill  would  give  American  au- 
thorities much  stronger  weapons  than  they 
now  have  in  combating  the  practices  re- 
vealed. It  would. 

Require  all  tunks.  brokerage  houses  and 
slmaar  instltuuons  to  mlcronlm  checks  and 
see  that  any  person  tranaacUng  business  for 
a  foreign  bank  properly  Identlfles  himself 
and  the  persons  for  whom  he  Is  acting.  Tbe 
provision  could  end  the  common  practice  of 
pigTtiwg  false  names  and  addresses  on  forms 
for  cash  transfers  to  Swltaerland  of  largo 
sums  of  money. 

Direct  any  person  carrying  more  than 
»5.aOO  in  cash  out  of  the  UlUted  Slates  at  any 
time,  or  •10,000  In  a  year,  to  report  these 
tianafers  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Make  It  Illegal  for  an  American  citizen  or 
corporauon  to  have  a  secret  foreign  account 
unless  records  are  kept  in  thu  country  or, 
where  required,  reports  are  made  to  the  VS. 
Treasury. 

Olve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
power  to  seek  court  orxlen  against  anyone, 
Individual  or  corporation  who  la  violating,  or 
appeared  to  violate,  the  laws  In  the  area. 

Give  U-S.  attorneys  the  power  to  force  a 
witness  to  testify  by  a  court  order  granting 
Immunity  from  personal  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, thus  preventing  the  erttness  from  In- 
voking the  Plfth  Amendment. 

Create  stiff  criminal  and  clvU  penalties 
for  infractions.  A  simple  violation  would 
bring  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  In  the  transac- 
tion, a  year  In  )aU  or  both.  Vlol»t»ons  ex- 
ceeding glOO.OOO  in  any  12-month  period  ss 
well  aa  vlolatlona  mvolvlng  other  federal 
laws,  such  as  the  Income  lax  laws,  could 
bring  a  line  ot  gSOO.OOO  or  Ave  years  In  JaU, 
or  both.  ClvU  penalties  would  require  for- 
feiture ot  the  entire  transacuon. 


for  a  VS.  cltlaen  or  resident.  That  would  be 
intended  to  remove  the  cloeJt  of  secrecy  from 
tbe  foreign  stock  transactions. 

The  other  secUon  In  tbe  Proxmlre  bUl 
would  require  VS.  dtlaens  who  place  stock 
orders  through  foreign  banks  or  brokers  to 
give  the  foreigners  permission  to  dlscloae  the 
person's  IdenUty  to  the  VS.  broker-dealer 
who  ultimately  handles  the  transacuon.  That 
would  aUow  the  foreign  bonks  or  broker  to 
disclose  tbe  VS.  cltlxens  Identity  without 
violating  the  foreign  country's  secrecy  laws. 

It  U  little  wonder  that  both  of  these  meas- 
ures have  begun  to  run  Into  oppoaltlon.  There 
Is  to  understate  It.  a  lot  of  money  Involved 
which  many  people  wish  to  see  protected. 
Already  banks  and  brokers  have  lodged  com- 
plaints— rightly  or  wrongly — about  the  addi- 
tional paperwork  burden.  The  paperwork  re- 
quirements will  be  substantial,  no  doubt. 

But  If  the  U.S.  officials  who  have  been 
battling  the  secret  bank  account  problem  for 
so  many  yeara  are  correct,  the  return  to  tbe 
Federal  Government  In  recovered  tax  reve- 
nues will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 

And  hopefuuy  It  will  spell  the  end  of  a 
giant  conspiracy  tor  which  the  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  has  been  paying  the  bill. 


BXMOVX   BSCXSCT 

As  a  result  ot  the  aetlTlty  by  the  House 

committee,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  held  hearings  similar 
to  those  iniuated  by  Patman.  The  Senate 
bin  by  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  closely 
follows  the  Patman  bill.  Proxmlre,  concerned 
about  possible  violations  of  U.3.  securities 
laws,  baa  Included  two  specific  provisions 
dealing  with  questionable  foreign  stock 
transactions  through  secret  bank  accounts. 
One  would  prevent  VS.  broker-dealers  from 
trading  In  UJB  securities  In  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign bank  or  broker  unlesa  the  foreign  bank 
or  broker  discloses  the  individual  tor  whom 
It  Is  acting,  or  else  states  that  It  U  not  acting 


OCXrUPATIONAL  SAFETY  BILL  RE- 
CETVEB  NATIONAL  ATTENTION 
(Mr.  DANIEl£  ot  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  hl» 
remarks  ot  this  point  in  the  Ricobd  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  pest  few  weeks,  three 
major  newspapers,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Newsday,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  have  called  national  attention  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
H.B.  18785,  which  is  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Conunlttee. 

Surely  no  Issue  is  more  vital  to  Amer- 
ica's 80  million  working  men  and  women 
than  their  safety  and  health,  and  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  Congress  to  move  swiftly  to  end 
the  camagre  in  our  factories  and  on  our 
farms.  A  year  ago  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  began  hearings  on  a  num- 
ber of  occupational  safety  and  health 
bills.  Since  that  date,  another  14,500 
workers  have  died  and  2.2  million  have 
been  maimed  or  othcnvlse  injured  as  a 
result  of  their  employment. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
its  citizens  when,  as  the  New  York  Times 
states  in  its  editorial : 

virtually  all  of  today's  occupational  dla- 
Moot  and  mcst  of  the  accidents  could  be 
avoided  If  the  necessary  tune,  money,  and 
equipment  were  Invested  to  prevenung  tbem. 
This  Congress  cannot  remain  aloof 
to  the  national  attention  focused  on  this 
Important  legislation.  It  cannot  let  HJi. 
16785  fall  to  reach  the  floor  where  this 
body  can  give  the  bill  its  full  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  Including  the  complete  newspaper 
reports  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  note  the  discussion  and  sup- 
port centered  on  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation: 

I  From  the   Christian   Sclenoe  Monitor, 

Aug.  38.  1970) 

Jos-8am-r  Bnxs  Hkao  roa  Showdown   nf 

CoNoaxas 

(By  Ed  Towiuend) 

Ifxw  YoSJt. — Congreas  la  moving  toward  a 

shoirdown    on     controversial     occupational 

health  and  aafsty  leglalatlon.  OrgsnUed  la- 
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bo,    the   Nixon   »dmlnl«i»Uon.   and   l«ge 
SSL^  intereau  appear  to  be  on  a  colli- 

and  whether,  the  federal  gove*"**~ 
Uke primary  responslbulty  for  doing  It. 
uPoxnHo  sYsTXMa  mronn 

by  a  ai  to  13  vote  ._     ■  .dmlnlstratlon 

-^iSm«»?S 

Ss^r  ^srfar  bac^x^^  S 

i^e^^nUtratlon  would  '^P°''''^''f- 
SsJ  ^wnment  to  set  and  enforce  safety 

.  ^>^'  -Sir^ii^re-'pn:-" -'°ry 

?.i:rB•"S^dr^p"-«co^ns..tan^at^ 

i-ruraTudy^;  -  F«ir- 
«^rg"^r.is-anSi'-is--f:f.^--' 

on  new  leglalatlon 


ONLT    HALF   TUX    BTOBT! 

luxenay  the  APL-CIO   asked   the  Labor 

ture-lhe  study  Is  stUl  not  official.  But  labor 
ilSTTnalde  Information  """"^"^  ">"J" 
«^,  ^11  Show  that  there  has  been  a  grM» 

rirai'io-P^rnfrrmriSH 
row-i^t^sr^M^-Sr 

^iiia  at  least  the  loss  of  a  day  s  worx)  »™ 
Hi£a-^S;ur?e?rU-.rbg"^?"^ 

:ri^°eptnT^--»;s-re 

^tlitlcs  "may  be  «"'^,  ""'^^SS  „" 
story  ot  the  yearly  toU  ot  Job-related  aca 

""SSOTdlng  to  labor,  the  parUal  rtory  u  b«l 

'"Sn'^.very  worktog  day.  It  «^',"  'J^' 
working  men  or  women,  lose  their  lives  be- 
SS«  of"n-th.-lob  accldenw  or  '1  bs«s«: 
more  than  14.S00  were  klUed  on  lobs  ml  9«^ 
Another  r7J!00  are  tojured  and  B  ««0  ^ 
reported  disabled  dally;  P"",'™'"  Jf^ 
show  aj  miuion  were  disabled  m  !««»-*"' 
tawr  contends  that  the  number  dlsaNrt 
SXbly  w«i  a.  high  as  f°"%^°°^'^^ 
the  fliure  reported  to  the  l«hor  Depart- 
^Ur^^uot  labor  statistics  (BLSI  on  a 


thS  theT^.  casualty  "«  to  V..tn«n."  The 
JS^to  worker.  Is  ""-^"^  "  V^"^° 
»  year  to  lost  wages— plus  "i?^"' Jf"?,—^, 
Uonln  medlc*l  expenses.  The  cost  to  the 
j^rl^necoDomy  is  set  at  W  8  billion^ 
^ne^  labors  'concern,  is  •■<«="P»"°?"' 
h~Kh   haasrdB   from   chemicals  and   other 

Sr"r  A^^^c'^^rs  ISS  °t   U^d 

^search  programs  ^  ^^^^  «"*  •"" 
safeguards  against  such  hazorda. 
cB*MT»-iN-»n>  r»vo«H> 
The  struggle  for  stronger  laws  to  this  area 
we^  o?^a.out  gain  for  r^  7^%^^ 
nnnmitlon  to  changss  now.  In  part  because 
°ir^^  ^  ^ISUgton,  ,wj-^nun! 
rtTr^ster  which  resulted  in  78  fatalities,  in- 
?)^iS^(Wwitlonal  health  and  «ifety  pro- 
te^^  Tc^ldered  almost  a  certainty  In 

'^l^^r'^^toe'D^Hels-Wllll^ns  leglsla- 
tlo^^^T^oiJd  pro^tle  tor  federal-state 
r^lat^L    Se  Secretary   ot  1-bor  would 

^rritpoSlhle  tor  the  »<l°>V""7i^Z^  Wr 
oroiiam  and  tor  promulgating  standards  for 
^S!^  regulaoons  and  lor  setting  ClvU 
™.,n^  fcTvlolatlons.  States  meeting  cer- 
r^  rSer^  c?«rl^-mlnlmum  st«.dards 
sTtortl'to  th"e' bii'lTuld  be  cert.ffed^^y_ 

rns^rnr^-'er.s  t«  Aa^  rJ^^ 

-Z  IZnLrulb^-"-  -  -  - 
is  ^^^Tunlon  nipport  tor  11  a.  •  "«»- 

^ro-SS^provlcUng^^-'^-'^^SS^SitStl" 

'sa^ib^r^^hi^s 

elements"  to  work  effectively.  ^_,„_, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  bustoeea 

Sl^ndi^^nn-Jffa^Sr^ 
,!rZi  standards,  provide  for  the  labor  sec- 

T^Tn  Sar^out  inspections  and  an  out- 

Md^Vr^l^on  to  make  Ju-'K™"'" J"-.^' 

rl«ulia  of  the  inspections.  In  the  chambers 

."wth^blU  vSSTretrato  from  «»'^^«- 

q^ment.   which   would   put  "^P'°|« 

m  leopordy  for  "somethtog  he  Ebows  noth 

ing   aboit."  It  would  P«rto"   plants  to  be 

SL^imlJ  by  federal  court  order  and  pm- 

el^to^  •«  bb  »  «'•''•  <"  •**  infraction. 


I  From  NewBlay,  Aug.  39. 19701 

TBX  FACToiiks  »«.  SHor.  Axx  Ekthokixkts. 

Too 

(By  St€w»rt  Cdall) 

Of   aU    tbe    environments   Inhabiwd   by 

rl'rtniVrJr^'o^'^-^^ 

E;Ty::fn^rt»u"!ir!rJta^3£^. 
^T,  He  13  surrounded  by  unaafe  machtoes. 
^■ollc^teSL^  often  iep  toto  his  lun». 
IS^W^tream.  He  may  die  of  Jo^;;^^^ 
cScer,  metal  poisoning,  qiUck  pushing  or 
slow  suffocation  from  lung  '!'»««•■ 

In  short  the  blue  coUar  worker  suffer* 
from  S^viomnentol  neglect  Uiat  1.  ow- 
w^SlTng.  industry  seldom  "«''• 'T  «'^ 
r,<^iiiu  care  His  union,  when  It  nego- 
tSS.  f?r  STh-tlth  and  -"'J' --«>'^ 
full  safeguards.  State  compensation  boards 
'.^  u^SSI^by  his  worktog  "bjim™. 
^vtronmental  group,  ^ov.  _^»«  " 
If  the  blue  collar  worker  did  not  exist.  Their 


lock  ot  concern  for  his  workplace— their  fail- 
ure even  to  recognlxe  It  as  an  envtfonmMV- 
is  the  most  glaring  defect  to  their  yoting 

""roe  defect  can  be  remedied— and  aM«  »• 
no  more  appropriate  vehlde  '"  ff^  " 
than  the  Oocupaaonal  Safety  and  Health  Aa 
which  will  won  oome  to  a  Boor  rote  to  the 
VS.  House  of  RepresentAtlves  Inspired  tj 
Rep  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jeraey.  thU 
U  Uie  most  tar-reachlng  work  f  «"^- 
ment.1  legislation  ,  disguised  a.  labor  ^ 
HUon)  to  come  along  to  <»e»^^t  ",  T?^ 
mently  opposed  by  the  US,  Chamber  of^m- 
SS«  andother  toduitrlal  groupa,  which 
have  been  wagtog  a  drumlue  lobbytog  csm- 

■^vJ^S^tiiusts.  however,  seetn  bowhere 
to  sight.  Of  the  hundreds  of  environmental 
lobb^  orgwilratlons  to  ti^  '°;^'f^S: 
ganliatlons  which  have  «>"«*''  ff^r""}! 
KT^port  tor  »lr  poUuaon.  SST  "^^^ 
Shdsw£.laUon-only  E^'^°bmental  AoOon 
S^aSngton.  DC,  baa  responded  on  thla 

'^ere  ore  the  enrtronmentaliwa?  AnthMT 
Maxsoochl,  legislative  director  of  ^  9"; 
^^^  and  Atomic  Workexa  Union  »ys. 
-•Se  environmental  groupe  are  nghauUyup 
,IZ^  about  air  polluuon  ^'^"^^ 
Valley  and  oU  sUcks  along  the  Ot^  Ooob. 
but  Vhe,  are  bUnd  lo  .he  plac»  where 
5«nOO0OO  blue  ooUar  employes  ewn  a  Uv- 
Sf?Sy  ihtok  the  'Mivunnmenf  begto.  out 
S^rTto  th71«e..  They  really^  don't  believe 

"jrieli^y  '^^^unhealthy  a^ 
ur^e  I^us^  environment  U,»0W^. 
Trw^encan.  died  from  on-the-job  oert- 
dVnts  or  Uln«.-  Million,  more  ™""^,,^ 
rob-related  dlaeasea  or  "nP"^™""*,,!*^: 
toitely  25.000.000-nearly  ^hlrd  ot  the  work 
foroe— were  seriously  tojuied.  ^,___, 

T^negugeoce  behind  the  death,  dlsej* 
an^toJ^S  I.  Shocking  In  tf  1«*«^ 
day  a»r.  aiw  1,«00  oocupoUonol  be^and 
ZjJw  insoectate  and  2, BOO  game  wirdeiia. 
S?2>d^^b«<«  protected  than  work- 
Ing  men  and  women.  ,«»oe 

Nobody  has  adequately  m««uied  tbe  scope 
of  tSTsLndal.  "The  °«=^°-^°i^^t^'! 

s^d^  cleanera  die  from  O'b""  "P^^ 
iShe^  workers  die  of   lung  cano<i.  Ma- 

r^-i'rthe"  ^-  £r,  r 

^^  Hbw   many   become   vletans?   No- 

--  p^r^  ^  t^^^o^rSS^ttoy 
'^^^'oTSeTncome  '-^^''nS 

ri^er^s^j^.^^^ 

"T'a''S'd'^e;.rture  trt^  aU  proviou.  l-x, 
lewulatlon.  the  Daniels  bill  »°^^,.  ,„^.  ^ 

Sssg-jjsr^ati^^^^s^ 
'-^pSwi?-hrs^ssnr"-.«»-- 

tl<Swld7  health    and   .slety  standards    to. 

^rork  envlronmenta.  ,..^.^j.*utnm 

CaU  tor  unannounced  federal  InspecUooa 
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Of  ff-7-Tfcpt,u-^t*  ajul  prumpi  diacioeure  of  the 
nn'^lpg^  to  workers. 

Auttiorlaa  the  Secretary  oX  lAbor  lo  im- 
pose Ance  and  »«e)E  court  Kctlaa  against  em- 
pJoyers  who  vloUte  the  "general  duty"  or 
specific  •tandartU. 

Purmlt  the  Secretary  ot  tabor  to  do** 
di>wn  all  or  part  of  any  plant  wherv  worktrs 
are  to  "immlneat  danger"  of  injury  or  dl5- 

Direct  the  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  w-^Uare  to  publlah  a  ll£t  of  all  taawn  or 
potentially  toxic  subetancee — including  those 
«'hcae  anolyals  U  speeiflcaUy  requested  by 
workers. 

AU»w  employe*  to  refuse  work,  without 
loss  of  pay.  In  areas  where  toxic  substancTS 
ftr«  found  at  dangerous  concentrations. 

The  poisons  that  menace  workers  Inside 
our  factories  inevitably  foul  the  outalde  en- 
vironment— and  only  then  are  they  rec'^g- 
Ql£rd  as  "pollution,"  When  arsenic  powder 
Is  spilled  m«lde  a  Mocuanto  chemical  plant 
m  Cllnote,  saya  one  worker.  "Why.  we  ]ust 
hose  down  tne  room  where  the  spill  Is  and 
U  goee  Into  the  aewer  and  on  out  Into  the 
river." 

Thia  Is  one  more  reason — beyond  aafe- 
gTiardiny  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  mllllone 
of  wt>rkerB--wny  the  Daniels  bill  ta  sorely 
needed  It  is  he*ding  for  a  cnictaJ  floor  vote 
amid  :tiff  cppoeitlon  from  tnduatry.  It  may 
w»li  JO  down  to  defeat. 

CnTironmentallsta  have  only  a  few  weekB 
to  wake  up  and  act. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  l.  1970) 
Oakgib  on  tbx  Job 

Every  day  men  and  women  go  to  work  and 
lose  theu  Uvea  or  suffer  crippling  injurlee. 
Every  year  nearly  a  half-mllUon  worken 
cocne  down  with  Job-related  lllnesees  of  vary- 
ing duration  and  severity.  Approximately  two 
million  persons  suffer  Irom  chronic  dlgeasea 
picked  up  from  their  work. 

The  "black  lung"  of  the  coal  miners  is  the 
best  known,  but  there  axe  many  other  occu- 
pational dlfeasee,  such  as  the  "brown  lung" 
of  the  textile  workers  who  breathe  cotton 
dust,  the  radiation- related  diseases  of  thoae 
who  work  with  uranium  and  other  more  ob- 
scure and  exouc  ailments. 

The  struggles  to  enact  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  and  to  achieve  health  and  safety 
staiulards  in  industry  were  fought  and  won 
so  long  ago  that  It  comes  as  a  surprise  that 
these  problems  ve  sUU  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. But  as  with  other  battlea  won  In 
the  past,  complacency  gradually  creeps  in. 

The  Irony  Is  that  virtually  all  of  today's 
ocoupaUonal  diseases  and  most  of  the  acci- 
dents could  be  avoided  if  the  necessary  time, 
money  and  equipment  were  invested  in  pre- 
venting them.  Dr.  Irving  J.  Sellkoff.  Pro- 
fessor of  Preventive  Medicine  at  the  City 
University  of  New  Tork.  told  a  Senate  sub- 
conunittee  of  many  Industrial  health  mea- 
sures devised  m  recent  decades  but  not  put 
fully  into  effect. 

A  rear  ago  President  Nixon  proposed  new 
leglaiatlon  In  this  field.  Democratic-con- 
trolled committees  In  Congress  have  now 
written  more  aggressive  and  comprehensive 
bills  than  the  one  the  Administration  pro- 
posed. The  House  Labor  Committee  last 
month  approved  on  almost  a  straight  party- 
line  vote  a  measure  by  Representative 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  whuUi  Is  expected  to 
be  voted  on  in  the  Hou^e  next  month.  A 
somewhat  similar  bill  is  taking  shape  tn  the 
Senate  Labor  ComnUttee. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  and  the  Congresalonal  ver- 
sions are  open  to  oompromise.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  Federal  standards  are 
necessary  aiul.  If  ihey  are  to  be  effective. 
Federal  Inspector*  must  have  the  authority 
:o  asf&as  civil  penalties  and  to  close  a  plan: 
temporarily  if  an  overwhelming  peril  exlsla. 
In   addition   to   the   human   suflerlxic   and 


anxiety  Involved,  avoidable  hazards  and  111- 
neaaea  la  Industry  are  a  waste  of  economic 
reaources  which  the  nation  can  no  longer 
tolerate. 


THE    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONI>- 

ARY   EDPCATION    ACT:    6    YEARS 

LATER 

(Mr.  MEEDS  a&ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  September 
23  marks  the  flilth  anniversary  of  the 
first  implementation  of  the  historic  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965— Public  Law  8&-10.  On  that  day,  5 
years  ago.  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  first  appropriation  act  which 
made  the  ESEA  a  reality  instead  of  a 
dream.  Federal  dollars,  almost  a  billion 
of  them,  began  to  flow  to  the  Nation's 
hard-pressed  rural  and  urban  school  sys- 
tems. 

Now,  5  year  later,  memories  have  faded 
and  the  underlying  thrust  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  dimmed  from  view.  A  new  group  of 
administrators  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Eklucation  has  taken  over  the 
reins  of  governing  this  and  other  edu- 
cational programs.  Much  of  what  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  It  enacted 
the  ESEA  is  either  unknown  to  or  for- 
gotten by  this  new  generation  of  ad- 
ministrators. Many  of  the  crucial  objec- 
tives of  the  ESEA,  consequently,  are  not 
given  the  attention  or  the  care  they  de- 
serve. 

Now.  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin.  formerly 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  recalled  In  writ- 
ing the  important  assumptions  and  ex- 
pectations underlying  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary-  Education  Act  of  1965.  In 
so  doing  he  not  only  sets  the  historical 
record  straight  but  also  helps  to  rekindle 
our  dedication  to  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  to  educational  innova- 
tion, to  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  to  the  other  key  objectives  of 
the  ESEA. 

Because  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
will  enjoy  reeding  his  article  and  that 
educational  adminl?:Mators  may  learn 
much  from  it.  I  include  Dr.  Halperin's 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Rccors: 
ESEA:  Tnx  Tkaxs  LA-m 
(By  Samuel  Halperin) 

If  birthday  candles  bum  on  September  23 
in  celebration  of  the  Oftb  anniversary  of  the 
first  appropriation  bUl  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,^  It  Is  hard  to 
imagine  where.  Not  among  the  ranks  of  fed- 
eral budget-makers  and  top  policy -makers. 
many  of  whom  seem  to  doubt  that  the  Act 
Is  "cost-effective."  Not  among  educators, 
many  of  whom  accept  Its  funds  but  com- 
plain of  excessive  red-tape  and  bureaucracy 
tn  order  to  obtain  relatively  little  federal 
money  Not  among  the  embittered  pnrtnts  of 
ghetto  children,  most  of  whom  have  seen 
precious  little  change  (or  the  better  in  the 
quality  of  their  children'*  ednoatloii.  Ifoi 
even  among  the  Con^e.tsjon&l  liberals  who 
were  the  Act's  most  dedicated  advocates  but 
wbo  are  now  embarrassed  by  the  critics  and 
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seem  unable  to  counter  with  dramatic  mio- 
cesA  stories  made  possible  by  E8BA. 

Tet,  five  years  ago,  the  nation's  press,  moat 
of  the  Congre&s.  and  top  educational  spokes- 
men hailed  President  Johnson's  signing  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as 
a  "soclftl  breakthrough"  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. After  a  century  of  failure  to  pass  major 
school  aid  bills,  a  "down  payment"  of  a  bil- 
lion doUars  was  delivered — more  help  In  a 
single  year  than  In  the  entire  lS9-llfe  of  the 
RepubUc. 

That  euphoria  of  1905  hu  now  given  way 
to  grim  SDuI-searching  and  not  a  few  re- 
criminations. As  If  to  write  off  moet  recent 
education  legislation.  President  Nixon's  re- 
cent Message  on  Education  Baform  proclaims 
a  major  new  criterion  for  Judging  federal 
school  aid  programs:  "What  do  the  chUdxvo 
learn?" 

It  U  difficult  to  quarrel  with  that  state- 
ment as  an  ultimate  test  for  federal  expend- 
itures. But  lest  we  fall  prey  to  the  slogans  of 
the  moment  or.  worse  yet,  compound  error 
by  faiUog  to  learn  from  the  past.  It  may  be 
useful  to  recall  the  assumpuons  underlying 
ESEA  when  It  was  developed  and  enacted  five 
year*  ago. 
TH»  poLmcAX.  iMpaaanv*:   ••p*as  a  aaxt" 

UnUke  1970.  when  eome  tlO  bUUon  In  an- 
nual federal  outlays  are  authorized,  the  stark 
problem  fadng  GSEA's  authors  In  t9M  was 
how  to  get  any  kind  of  major  school  aid  bill 
enacted.  Consequently,  the  place  to  begin  an 
understandmg  of  ESEA  Is  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  heavy  legacy  of  conflict  and  de- 
feat resulting  from  100  yeara  of  abortive 
federal  efforts  to  aid  the  schools.  Much  of  the 
Congreaa,  both  Intellectually  and  polUlcally. 
was  commuted  to  school  aid.  Yet  premonl- 
tlcns  of  doom  dogged  policy-makers  coniem- 
plftttng  the  possibility  of  large-scale  federal 
financing  of  the  EChools.  ESEA-s  founding 
fathers  had  a  keen  sense  of  hlartory.  and  they 
were  painfully  aware  that  the  federal  aid 
proposition  had,  In  Robert  Bendmer's  words, 
"been  beaten  down  in  every  vray  known  to 
parliamentary  man."  Having  passed  the  Sen- 
ate seven  tl-mes  and  the  House  twice  since  the 
19eO's,  a  large-scale  school  aid  mectstire  had 
yet  to  reach  the  President's  desk  for  signa- 
ture. 

The  first  task  of  the  Administration's  leg- 
lalaOre  team,  then,  waa  to  devise  a  bUl  which 
was  politically  viable.  Polltlrtans  needed  as- 
surance that  the  aid  to  education  Issue  would 
not  create  yet  another  bruising  battle  on  the 
chujch-statc.  desegregation,  or  "equltaWe" 
distribution  foriDulft  Issuea — the  three  tradi- 
tional obetructlons  to  federal  aid  bills.  They 
also  needed  leadership  to  assert  that  the  time 
was  finally  at  hand  to  eetabU^h  a  permanent 
federal  role  In  the  lmpro\-ement  of  the  na- 
tion's schools. 

To  this  overreaching  political  objective. 
baaed  on  the  nov-reapeotable  assumption 
that  school  pniblems  would  not  be  solved 
unless  the  federal  govemmant  did  Its  part, 
much  of  what  our  changing  value  system  to- 
day considers  educationally  Important  was 
submerged.  "Getting  the  law  on  the  books" 
was  the  objective  uniting  perhaps  the  widest 
constellation  of  interest  groups  ever  assem- 
bled on  a  domestic  issue.  In  tbe  spirit  of 
"Consensus  Politics"  which  then  dominated 
Washington,  le^slatlve  success  in  Important 
new  social  areaa—^ke  achool  old.  Medicare, 
and  dvU  rights — was  taken  as  a  valid  end  In 
Itself.  In  time,  one  reasoned,  the  legislative 
process  would  remedy  any  imperfections  or 
omissions  tn  the  original  ESEA  concept.  Andy 
BlemlUer.  chief  lobbyist  for  the  politically  po- 
tent AFL-CIO.  said  bluntly  what  moat  BSEIA 
backers  were  thinking: 

"Let's  get  started  .  .  .  and  get  a  bill 
through  here,  and  begin  to  get  »ome  money 
Into  our  scbool  systems  where  we  now  know 
It  Is  badly  needed,  and  theu  we  can  take 
another  good  look  and  get  closer  to  the  goal 
that  both  you  and  I  want;  and  we  make  no 
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bones  about  It.  that  we  want  a  general  edu- 
cation blU." 

In    hindsight,    some    have   said    that    tbe 
overwhelming  Democratic  Congresalonal  ma- 
jority won  m  the  1964  landslide  should  have 
enabled  the  Johnson  Administration  to  take 
Ita  time,  to  develop  a  '■more  workaMe"  stat- 
ute. Yet  all  those  involved  with  SSSA  recall 
vividly    the    periodic    waves    of    near-panic 
which  accompanied  the  bill's  hxirrted  passage 
tlirough    the  leglsUtive  mills:    this   or  that 
key  educational  group  was  rumored  to  be 
departing   from   the  coalition;    the  church- 
state  compromise  was  about  to  become  un- 
glued;  pending  court  cases  were  about  to  be 
decided  which  could  wreck  the  tenuous  po- 
litical alliance:  this  or  that  influential  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  was  going  to  denounce 
one  of  the  blU's  major  compromise  sections, 
etc.  And  so,  from  Its  introduction  on  Janu- 
ary 12  to  Its  signing  only  89  days  later,  on 
April  11.  10«6,  no  effort  was  spared  to  speed 
ESEA  to   the  President's  desk.    {No  wonder 
some  critics  called  It  "The  Railroad  Act  of 
19651")  If  there  were  lingering  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  any  ol  the  bill's  featurea.  they 
would  have  to  be  deferred  tmtU  the  principle 
of  federal  aid  was  first  firmly  established, 
rnisr  paioam:  th«  omAoviiNT*oii> 
While  ESEA'a  prime  objective  constltut«d 
a  political  "first,"  its  second  was  no  lees  am- 
bitious, to  begin  the  tedious  task  of  making 
the  mammoth  American  educational  system 
(then  39.000  districts,  123,000  schools.  2  mil- 
lion teachers)   more  responsive  to  the  need 
for  overall  educational  change.  Above  aU.  the 
Act  called  for  a  better  deal  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Title  I,  which  provides  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  concentrations  of  clilldren  from 
low-income  families,  has  always  commanded 
tbe  lion's  share  of  Oongresslonal  and  public 
attention.  In  fact,  the  allocation  of  a  billion 
dollars  In  the  first  year — far  surpassing  any 
school  aid  bin  ever  proposed — was  a  Texas- 
sized  gesture  specifically  designed  to  capture 
the  popular  Imagination  In  each  of  tbe  sev- 
eral extensions  and  large-scale  revlalons  of 
ESEA  since  1965.  Title  I  contmued  to  be  In 
the  spotlight. 

As  much  as  any  other  act  of  government, 
Title  I  characterlxee  the  nation's  commit- 
ment to  eliminating  the  educational  deficits 
of  the  young.  Nothing  has  changed  more 
dramatically  from  pre- 1966  to  today  than  the 
national  dialogue  over  Title  I.  TTien  the  issue 
was:  "Is  It  a  proper  federal  responsibility  to 
pump  money  into  slum  .schools?" 

Today  the  only  real  question  seems  to  be: 
•Is  Title  I  working?  Can  federal  aid.  in  fact. 
make  a  difference  in  tbe  lives  oi  kids?  In- 
deed, are  the  children  learning?" 

Erroneously  regarded  by  many  of  Its  back- 
ers  as   a   general   aid   program.  Title  I   was 


actually  something  new  in  federal  aid  stat- 
utes: the  broodesl  type  of  categorical  aid 
ever  devised  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  nuijor  thrust  was  toward  dis- 
covering ways  to  educate  the  "category" 
called  disadvantaged  children.  But  local  edu- 
cational Judgments,  weighed  and  approved 
by  state  authoriues.  were  given  almoKt  com- 
plete reign. 

In  this  spirit,  more  than  pork-barrel  pol- 
itics underlay  the  AdmlDlstratlon's  decision 
to  provide  funds  to  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  nation's  •chool  districts  Not  all  Fuch 
districts  lacked  the  fiscal  capacity  to  raise 
their  own  funds.  Rather,  by  earmarking  fed- 
eral Iimds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  it  was  hoped  that 
all  schools  would  embark  quickly  upon  a  new 
era  of  concern  for  the  underprivileged.  The 
Act's  central  task  of  "public  education"  could 
not  be  trusted  to  the  indefinite  workings  of 
a  so-called  general  aid.  Ux  credit  or  revenue- 
sharing  biU  iMtead.  using  the  lure  of  cate- 
gorical federal  money,  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration hoped  to  see  school  bureaucracies 
rethink  their  priorities  and  put  educationally 


disadvantaged  children  at   the  (orefrom  of 
the  schools'  concern. 

ESEA  was  part  of  a  team  effort.  Tbe  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  passed  the  previous 
summer,  would  aid  the  young  outside  the 
formal  "power  structure" — through  Head- 
start,  Community  Action,  Job  Corps,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  VISTA,  and  the  like. 
By  design,  the  '-educational  establishment" 
would  be  prodded  int«  action  by  OEO-fl- 
nanced  "outside  competiaoD."  Title  I.  on  the 
other  hand,  would  undertake  the  far  more 
dlflicult  task  of  rejuvenating  the  schools 
from  within.  In  theory,  then,  the  War  on 
Poverty  vrould  be  waged  on  several  fronts 
simultaneously. 

However.  Title  I's  concept  of  extra  help 
for  the  poor  ran  against  the  grain  of  Amer- 
ican educational  tradition  which  held  that 
all  children  were  to  be  treated  equally,  that 
school  resources  were  to  be  divided  e<iually. 
and  that  the  Job  of  the  educator  was  to  serve 
his  students  even-handedly.  Even  among 
some  Uberals  who  had  recently  dl-icovered 
The  Other  America."  the  concept  of  com- 
pensatory programs  for  the  "disadvantaged  ' 
or  the  "cuituraUy  deprived"  grated  on  the 
ears,  smacked  of  "special  treatment." 

Reluctance  to  embrace  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  was  difficult  enough  to 
overcome;  what  compounded  the  problem 
was  a,  sheer  lack  of  lore  and  know-bow  about 
tliem  Today's  currlcular  materials,  qjeclal 
research  efforts,  and  evidences  of  profes- 
sional concern — Journals,  seminars,  training 
courses,  etc.— no  matter  how  Inadequate  they 
may  ultimatelv  prtjve,  were  aUnoet  non- 
existent In  1964-1966.  Indeed,  as  the  House 
and  Senate  Committee  Reports  (drafted  with 
the  aid  of  tbe  AdminlstraUon)  indicated,  no 
one  In  Amwica  knew  exactly  how  to  reach 
and  teach  the  culturally  deprived  youngsters 
of  tho  urban  slums  and  rural  depressed  areas. 
Consequently,  the  commltteee  suggeated  to 
educators  literally  fifty  different  types  of 
programs  which  tolght  conceivably  improve 
the  quality  of  life,  as  well  as  the  formal 
educiitlon  program,  of  the  children  of  the 
poor- 
Why  not  use  federal  money,  asked  the 
Congress,  for  "supplemental  health  and  food 
i»ervlce*."  "educational  sunmier  camps,"  "af- 
terachool  study  center*,"  "scheduling  of  con- 
oerts,  dramas,  and  lectvires;  mobile  art  ex- 
hibits and  libraries,"  etc. 

In  the  level  simllght  of  1970  much  of 
thU  seems  terribly  naive  to  many  an  on- 
looker Yet  there  was.  In  the  "era  of  good 
feellne"  of  1965.  a  widespread  beUef  that 
educators  did  want  'to  do  right"  and.  given 
the  fund*  for  which  they  longed,  would  in 
time  discover  how  to  strengthen  the  system 
trcxD.  within.  There  were  then  few  cynics 
(now  called  'reallFts")  to  queatlon  whether 
dollars  would.  In  fact,  make  a  dlflerence; 
the  system  simply  craved  dollars,  e^iedally 
dollars  for  the  poor  and  dollaxv  to  stlmtilate 
innovation.  There  were  then  scarcely  any 
"system  engineers "  to  Insist  that  tbe  only 
way  to  Judge  federal  aid  programs  was  by 
how  much  kids  improved  their  ablUty  to 
read  and  write.  These  were  concerns  whose 
time  had  not  yet  come. 

THE  BItrKPANCS  OF  AOCOl' MTiBXLIIT 


One    exception,     by     its     uncommonness. 
helps  to  illuminate  the  actual  etate  of  af-      the    power  ^  ^   ^ 

f^of  that  time.  Phruses  like  "account-  change  human  behavior  r»pldlj 
ability,"  "performance  requirements."  "edu- 
cational achievement  output.**  and  the  Ilk* 
are  stock -In- trade  rhetoric  today.  But  al- 
most no  one  In  Washington  voiced  such  no- 
tions during  the  period  when  ESEA  was  be- 
ing developed  and  enacted.  Those  who 
dreamed  of  offectlve  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement  laid  their  dreams  aside 
la  order  to  pass  a  school  aid  blU;  the  charge 
of  '^federal  control  of  education"  had  to  be 
avoided. 

"K  notable  exception  was  freshman  Sena- 
tor   Robert    P.    Kennedy,    whose    national 


eminence  made  him  Impossible  to  ignore. 
Almost  as  soon  as  ESEA  reached  Capitol  HlU. 
Mr.  Kennedy  let  It  be  known  to  HEW  that, 
unlike  most  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress, he  had  scant  confidence  In  the  abil- 
ity or  motivation  of  educatora  to  serve  the 
poor.  Prom  Commissioner  of  Education 
Prancls  Keppel  be  won  ready  agreement  that 
"the  school  system  Itself  has  created  an  edu- 
cationally deprived  system."  Of  Mr.  Keppel 
and  HEW  Secretary  C'Clebrezee  be  inquired 
rhetorically : 

"Would  you  not  agree,  that  one  of  the 
really  great  problems  we  have  in  tbs  coun- 
try, being  blunt  about  It.  is  the  school  boards 
of  some  of  these  communities.  In  soEoe  of 
these  states,  and  the  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation in  some  of  the  states,  that  they  are 
Just  not  going  to  take  tbe  necessary  surpe  to 
deal  with  tbe  problem?" 

Ur.  Celebreeze'B  response — "lliat  Is  the 
price  of  democracy ' — received  Kennedy's 
tart  retort:  "It  may  be  the  price  of  democ- 
racy but  we  don't  have  to  accept  It." 

Kennedy's  UnpaUenee  with  "the  educa- 
tional establishment"  did  not  end  there.  He 
conditioned  his  subsequent  support  for  pas- 
sage of  the  ESEA  upon  good-?alth  Admin- 
istration efforts  to  bold  educators  responsive 
to  their  constltuenciec  and  to  make  educa- 
tional achievement  the  touchstone  of  suc- 
cess m  Judging  ESEA. 

After  receiving  the  Senator's  ultimatum. 
the  HEW  l^lslatlve  team  worked  Intently 
with  Mr.  Kennedy's  Legislative  Assistant. 
Adam  Wallnsky,  to  develop  the  fljst  primi- 
tive legislative  requirement  in  history  which 
would  hold  educators  accountable  for  edu- 
cational progre&s  under  federally-funded 
programs.  Section  106(a)  (8>  of  the  ESEA 
was  drafted  requiring  the  States  to  adopt 
"effecUve  procedures.  Including  provision 
for  appropriate  objective  measurements  of 
educational  achievement  .  .  .  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  th* 
programs  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  culturally  deprived  children."  ThU 
and  other  Kennedy-Inspired  provisions,  such 
as  a  watchdog  National  Advisory  CoimcU  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
and  Section  106(9) :  "effective  procedures 
...  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to  teach- 
ers and  administrators  significant  Informa- 
tion derived  from  educational  reaearcb, 
demonstration  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
projects"  were  ttien  carried  by  tbe  Admln- 
'.stratlon  to  the  Hou^e  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor  and  Introducod  by  trleodly 
Congressmen. 

All  of  this  was  done  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
tioD  and  Its  backers  with  great  fe&r  and 
trembling:  fear  that  opponents  of  the  bill 
would  God  ammunition  for  their  charge  that 
ESEA  represented  unwarranted  federal  con- 
trol over  local  school  distrtcts:  trembling 
that  pro-ESEA  educational  lobbies  would 
break  with  the  Administration  on  the  same 
Issue.  Tet  Senator  Kennedy's  language  sur- 
vived and  a  tenuous  beginning  at  accoucta- 
blUty  was  at  least  possible. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  fledgling 
provisions  for  evaluation  and  dissemination 
Is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  tn 
if  federal  legislative  dicta  to 
The  re- 
sponse of  much  of  the  educational  oom- 
mtinlty  varied  from  "We  already  have  too 
much  evaluation"  to  "Nobody  knows  how  to 
do  educational  evaluation"  to  "Tears  will  be 
required  tmtll  anybody  can  do  It."  (At  about 
the  same  time  the  Administration  was  ex- 
pending thousands  of  man-hours  attempting 
to  keep  afloat  the  now -respectable  National 
Assusment  of  Education,  a  large-scale  test- 
ing project  which  had  been  launched  by 
Commissioner  Keppel  and  several  of  the 
foundations  in  the  face  of  much  educator 
outcry.)  The  emaUonally  charged  battle  cry 
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"FKleral  coatrcai"  Intimidated  the  01Bc«  ot 
EducatloQ  irom  me&nlngful  efforts  to  Aiul 
out  wh&t  worked  In  educfttJon  and  bow  ttieee 
succesBM  could  be  dlfisemlnated  to  the  coua* 
try  at  large.  Yean  would  have  to  elapee 
before  a  climate  of  suflJcient  concern  could 
be  generated  to  begin  in  earnest  the  taak 
of  dlacorertng  what  difference  ledaral  dol- 
lars make  in  the  Uvea  of  children. 

Tax  TKXMX  OF  aCTOUC 

As  we  have  seen,  a  major  objective  of  CSEA 
waa  to  glTc  educators  Uie  hscal  toota  and 
the  national  enoouragement  which.  mo«t  ob- 
aerrers  then  believed,  were  required  to  focuB 
attention  on  schooling  In  the  slums  aud  to 
wage  a  meaningful  war  on  educational  ne- 
glect. The  nouon  of  aasMstng  federal  progress 
by  measuring  academic  achievement  r'*pupU 
output" )  had  hardly  dawned  in  Waahlnc- 
ton.  Yet  It  would  be  unfair  to  characterUse 
ESEA's  founding  fathera  as  thinking  that 
"money  alone  would  solve  all  problems." 

On  the  contrary,  ES£A*9  authon;  believed 
that  the  educational  system  was  non-reopon- 
&lve  and  stody.  Their  solution  was  to  buy 
educational  reform;  "Mad  money"  from 
Washington  would  Btlmulate  educational 
chan^.  Indeed,  desrplte  all  of  the  public  at- 
tention surrounding  Title  I  of  EBSA,  with 
it4  empbasu  on  one  neglected  segment  of 
the  educational  system,  it  ^^aa  really  the 
theme  of  reform  which  doaUnated  the  con- 
cerns of  ESEA's  authors.  Prom  the  1M4  TUk 
Force  on  Education,  chaired  by  John  W. 
Gardner,  to  the  OfBce  of  Educations  nine 
mld-l9as  regional  "road  shows"  set  up  to 
pubUclxe  the  new  Act.  the  federal  commit- 
ment  to  educational  change  was  paramount. 
The  "buying  of  reform"  dictated  other. 
lesser-known  parte  of  ESEA :  to  the  clearly 
dociimeoted  state  of  neglect  of  the  nation's 
school  libraries.  Title  n  respond  with  sup- 
port for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  school 
instructional  materials.  In  the  view  of  that 
time,  books  and  teaching  aids  were  not  re- 
garded as  "frills"  to  adorn  the  schools  but 
aa  indispensable  tools  to  r«lae  the  quality  of 
learning  for  all  children.  Not  Inddentally. 
Title  n  also  firmly  cemented  private  edu- 
CALors'  support  of  CSKA  by  ensuring  equal 
access  to  instructional  materials  by  both 
public  and  prlv&te  school  children. 

Title  m.  a  concepuoa  of  the  Gardner  Task 
Force,  complemented  the  overall  strategy  of 
reform  by  calling  for  a  broadly-based  coali- 
tion among  educators  and  every  other  type 
of  community  educational  resource — univer- 
sities, museums,  orchestras,  galleries,  paxlu, 
etc.  The  schools  were  to  be  a  partner  In  a 
consortium  of  Inxplred  laymen  and  profee- 
slonals  who.  toother,  would  apply  their 
talents  To  the  education  not  merely  of  chU- 
drrn  but  the  cooimunlty's  adults  as  well, 

Tb«  best  minds  and  talentA  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  harnessed  for  the  common 
good;  the  "closed  corporation  of  education- 
Uta"  would  be  cracked  by  the  Infusion  of 
freab  Ideas  and  new  perwpectlvee;  ooncrete 
expression  would  be  given  to  Oonunls&loner 
Keppel's  dictum :  "Education  is  loo  important 
to  be  left  solely  to  the  educators." 

In  the  view  of  some  reformers,  the  demise 
of  this  program  of  Supplementary  Centm 
ftiLd  Services  was  sealed  at  the  outset.  To 
protect  Itself  on  churcb-staie  grounds,  the 
Ooogress  insisted  that  Title  III  programs  be 
opwmft  aolely  by  local  public  schools.  In- 
stead of  by  cotDUnunlty  corporations  In  which 
the  schools  would  be  only  a  partner  and  not 
the  master  Two  years  later,  the  "educa- 
tional antl-eatsU)Liahment"  was  further  de- 
preased  when  apprxTval  of  Title  HI  projects 
was  turned  over  completely  to  the  6tateB. 
Whatever  theoreUcal  virtues  might  have  been 
inherent  in  tbe  award  of  grants  on  the  basis 
of  "a  national  compeUUon  la  t2ie  market- 
plAce  of  new  educational  Ideas"  now  became 
moo^  Educatloaal   reformers  washed   their 


hands  of  what  had  been  proudly  hailed  as 
tbe  '*dream  utle." 

Title  TV  of  B8£A  authorised  the  oonstruc- 
ttoQ  of  a  natlonskl  network  of  Regional  Edu- 
cational Laboratories  to  perform  better  basic 
research  and  to  Introduce  Into  the  classroom 
quickly  the  eflectlve  results  of  that  work. 
<The  rhetoric  used  in  urging  the  Act's  pas- 
sage In  1965  is  echoed  strongly  in  President 
Nixon's  1970  Meaas^e  on  Education  Reform. 
Apparently,  fear  of  a  large  federal  R&D  effort 
In  educaUon  has  faded  even  If  support  for 
such  an  effort  has  not  yet  beoome  politically 
Irresistible.) 

Concurrently,  educational  t«aeuch  grants 
were  to  be  vastly  increased  with  a  view  to- 
ward involving  non-education  academics 
and  other  talented  "outsldera"  In  the  work 
of  the  schools.  The  lengthy  task  of  inducing 
social  and  physical  scientists  and  experts  In 
the  humanities  to  abandon  their  traditional 
aloofness  to  the  wort  of  the  "pedagogues" 
was  clearly  the  underlying  thrust  of  this 
ESEA  Utle. 

MAKtMQ    THE    STATV    MACHIfrEftT    WOKK 

The  theme  of  reform  and  revltallzatlon 
was  given  a  special  profninence  by  another 
obJecUve  of  ESEA's  authors:  the  commit- 
ment to  improve  federal -state  educational 
relations  through  a  massive  build-up  of 
state  educational  agencies.  Almost  single- 
handedly.  Commissioner  Keppel  convinced 
the  executive  branch  that  Washington's 
educational  bureuucracy  could  not  and 
should  not  be  the  operating  focus  for  most 
federal  programs.  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation, generally  weak  and  understaffed, 
needed  federal  aid  If  they  were  to  be  able 
to  shoulder  their  vast  new  rceponslbUittes 
under  the  B3EA. 

Title  V  and  other  earmarked  lunds  were 
included  In  ESEA  to  greatly  enlarge  and. 
hopefully,  Ktrenpthen  state  educational 
leadership  In  some  states,  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  all  state  department  personnel 
were  sooo  federally  financed  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  these  new  educational  cadres 
would  exercise  the  judgment  required  of 
them  m  apprormg  some  30,000  local  district 
plans  under  Title  I.  the  state  library  plans 
under  Title  n.  and  in  giving  advice  and 
:ec-hnical  assistance  to  the  thoiuands  of 
consortia- based  plans  under  TlUe  III. 
Prodded  by  federal  dollars,  tbe  states  would 
have  to  ■  'measure  up"  In  unprecedented 
fashion. 

UOS-Ft   SKD  TtMC:    THE   WOKX  Or  S  CKNKaATSDN 

But  reform  was  more  than  a  theme 
throughout  ESEA.  The  Act's  authors  also  be- 
lieved that  chan^  would  be  a  very  lengthy 
and  expensive  undert^iklng.  Congrea^onal 
and  public  opinion  had  been  electrified  by 
President  Johnson's  unprecedented  commit- 
ment of  11^  blUlOQ  to  the  improvement  of 
education  In  IMA-M.  Yet  virtually  everyone 
connected  with  the  legislation  was  convinced 
that  tbe  ambitious  goals  of  ESEA  would  re- 
quire years  and  annual  appropriations  at 
least  3  to  10  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
first  year. 

One  important  meeting  at  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau in  late  1004  sheds  light  on  what  was 
on  the  minds  of  ESEA's  founding  fathers. 
There.  HEW  representatives  were  amazed  to 
learn  that  their  tradlUonally  sjteptjcal.  U 
not  penurious.  ooUeagiJes  In  the  Bureau,  were 
critical  OS  the  proposed  Title  I  formula  be- 
cause It  didn't  spend  enough  money!  By 
limiting  payments  on  behalf  of  children 
from  famUlee  with  Incomes  under  VIOOO.  TlUe 
I  would  cost  "only"  slightly  over  a  billion 
dollars.  Even  raising  the  family  income  factor 
to  13000  or  MOOO  would  not  provide  the  na- 
tion's schools  with  the  minimum  5  to  10 
billion  dollars  which  was  then  believed  re- 
quired to  make  a  meaningful  impact  upon 
the  lumbering  educatlon&l  s>'stem..  Conse- 
quently, tbe  Budget  Bureau  designed,  and 


the  Congress  subaequently  enacted,  a  special 
"Incentive  grant"  program.  This  add-on  fea- 
ture was  deliberately  designed  to  stimulate 
state  and  local  effort  and  to  spend  many 
hundreds  of  mllllans  of  federal  dollars  over 
and  above  tbe  regular  Title  I  formula,  then 
projected  to  grow  to  appropriations  of  $3-4 
bUUon  by  1M&-00. 

Then,  to  the  chagrin  of  lu  authors  and 
backers,  tbe  distant  cloud  of  Viet  Nam  grew 
to  behemoth  proportions.  Budget  deficits  and 
Inflation  took  over  center  stage  from  the 
schools  and  from  America's  year-old  "un- 
conditional war  against  poverty."  As  a  result. 
the  nation's  appropriation  of  tl.3  billion  for 
Title  I  In  1970  Is,  In  real  purchasing  power, 
actually  less  than  TlUe  I's  fiscal  19M  appro- 
priation. (Per  pupil  expenditures  under  Title 
I,  In  fact,  have  fallen  sharply  over  the  years: 
from  1313  In  fiscal  1960  to  (173  in  fiscal  1971.) 

Budget  Bxireau  and  HEW  projections  for 
Title  ni  of  ESEA  were  even  more  ambitious: 
over  a  billion  dollars  by  the  early  1970's  (oa 
conira&ted  with  an  actual  appropriation  in 
1970  of  only  •116.4  million;.  The  point  U 
simply  that  In  1964-66  there  may  have  been 
many  Illusions,  but  about  tbe  coet  and 
time  required  for  change,  very  few. 

DTZXaSTSTK  SQOALIZATION 

Yet  another  objective  of  ESEA's  authors 
waa  that  of  channeling  federal  funds  to  low- 
Income  regions  of  the  country  and  to  our 
harassed  big  cUies.  without  proportional  aid 
to  most  hlgh-lncome  oommunlttes.  Aware 
that  previous  federal  aid  bills  bad  foundered 
on  the  rocka  of  this  "equalisation"  Issue. 
ESEA's  authors  steered  clear  of  traditional 
aid  formulae.  Instead,  they  de%-ised  a  series 
of  Ingredients  in  Title  I  which  provided  both 
the  needy  South  and  the  North's  great  cities 
with  proportionally  greater  assistance  than 
any  bill  proposed  before  (or  since)  ESEA. 

After  enactment,  the  distinguished  econ- 
omutt  Murray  Weldenbaum,  now  A&slstant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  concluded  from 
hL£  Studies  that  Title  I: 

l£  a  highly  progressive  program  .  .  .  tend- 
ing to  lessen  regional  Income  dlflerentlolB 
...  It  appears  to  he  more  oriented  to  direct- 
ing funds  to  low-lnoome  regions,  even  more 
effectively  than  pure  Income  transfer  pay- 
ments such  as  public  o&sistance.  .  .  . 

"Government  expenditures  on  education — 
with  their  heavy  orientation  to  investment  in 
human  beings — may  be  considered  in  an 
even  more  favorable  light  vls-a-vls  the  more 
traditional  welfare  and  income  maintenance 
programs.  This  may  become  increasingly  the 
cose  when  it  is  realised  that  tbe  new  type 
of  federal  aid  to  education  contributes  both 
to  the  anu-poverty  efforts,  by  channeling 
funds  into  low-income  areas,  and  to  raising 
the  economic  potential  of  the  nation  by  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  iu  present  and 
future  l^wr  force." 

In  the  lost  years  of  the  Johnson  Axlmln* 
isuation.  too.  support  tor  Title  I  rested 
more  on  Its  merits  as  an  equolialng  vehicle 
than  OS  a  proven  instrument  of  educational 
improTement. 

EASIHO   THE    PAIN   Of    OSSCGaEQATION 

Finally,  the  architects  of  ESEA  harbored 
yet  another  expectation  about  ESEA:  they 
saw  it  as  a  potent  lever  for  Inducing  south- 
ern achool  districts  to  undertake  quick  and 
"cooperative"  school  integration.  Just  as 
ESSA  was  seen  as  the  in-school  oomple- 
ment  to  tbe  Econccnic  Opportiinlty  Act  of 
1964,  so  It  me  believed  to  be  the  "sugar 
solvent"  which  could  break  the  log-Jam  on 
dasegregattooi.  as  mandated  by  the  CIvU 
Bighte  Act  of  1964.  Under  Title  I  alone,  hun- 
dreds oX  southern  school  districts  would  re- 
ceive on  Increment  to  their  total  operating 
budget  of  as  much  as  &0  percent  (Congress 
limited  this  {layment  to  30  percent  in  the 
first  year).  Adzninlstratlon  leaders  expected 
tbat  aoutbem  school  dlstrida  would  be  in- 
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duced  to  desegregate  faster  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  suoh  windfall  funds. 

In  this  expectation,  as  in  the  othan  enu- 
merated above,  only  careful  blatorloal  re- 
search can  ascertaai  whether,  in  foot,  the 
avallabUity  of  federal  funds  hastened  the 
pace  of  southern  school  desegregation.  But 
It  Is  amply  clear  that,  by  Judicious  dlsploy 
of  oounty-by-county  fund  distribution 
toblee.  the  White  House  wae  able  to  gamer 
greater  southern  support  for  ESEA  than 
for  any  school  aid  bUl  since  the  Broim  deci- 
sion of  1954. 

In  sum,  ESEA  woe  designed  to  achieve  a 
number  of  distinct  objectives:  estahUah 
firmly  the  principle  of  federal  aid  to  the 
schools;  begin  reform  of  the  entire  fabric  of 
American  education ;  redirect  educational 
priorities  to  put  the  disadvantaged  at  the 
head  of  the  claas;  provide  sorely  needed 
funds,  particularly  to  the  nation's  poor  rural 
areas  and  overburdened  cities:  strengthen 
federal -st&te  educauonal  relations  by  build- 
ing up  state  department*  of  education;  and 
speed  the  pace  of  school  desegregation  In 
the  South. 

Such  U  tbe  context  of  expectattons  In 
which  ESEA  waa  bom.  Tbe  validity  oC  these 
original  objectives  la  atlll  worth  pondering 
even  while  we  share  the  hls-torical  pertpec- 
tive  (or  charity)  of  the  President's  Coun- 
sellor, Daniel  P.  Uoynlhan,  when  be  summed 
up  recent  experience  under  compensatory 
education  programs: 

"By  and  large,  theee  prograzni  have  not 
achieved  what  was  hoped  for  them.  It  is 
not  to  say  they  could  not  and  that  they  don't 
achieve  some  things,  but  on  balance,  this 
subject  has  turned  out  to  be  more  oocnpU- 
cated  than  we  had  understood  or  thought. 
and  there  was  no  way  to  learn  this  except 
to  try." 

Learning  by  trying  is  what  ESEA  was  all 
about.  On  Its  fifth  birthday  in  1970  one 
wonders  if  ESEA  has  yet  hod  a  fair  trial. 


HEARINOS  ON  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ANB  CONSTRUCTION  ACTT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

iMr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarka  at 
this  point  In  the  Recced  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, which  I  chair,  will  hold  bearings 
on  Thursday,  September  10.  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

This  legislation,  which  was  Initially 
passed  In  1964.  has  been  extremely  Im- 
portant in  expanding  public  library  serv- 
ices throughout  the  country,  supporting 
new  library  construction,  and  promoting 
Interllbrary  cooperative  networks. 

Witnesses  at  the  September  10  hear- 
ings will  include:  Burton  E  Lamkln,  As- 
sociate Commissioner  for  Libraries  and 
Educational  Tectinology.  U-3.  Office  of 
Education:  Keith  Doms.  director  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia;  and  Carl- 
ton Rochell.  director  of  the  Public  Lib- 
rary of  Atlanta. 

Also  scheduled  are  State  librarians 
Helen  Miller  of  Idaho  and  Roger  Mc- 
Donough  of  New  Jersey,  and  library 
trustees  Alex  Allain  of  Louisiana  and 
Margaret  Warden  of  Montana. 

The  hearings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public,  win  be  held  In  room  3175  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  at  0:45 
ajn. 


HEARINOS  SCHEDtn^ED  ON  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  ESTABLISH  KENDALL 
SCHOOL      AS      DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAP 
(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, September  11,  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  will  hold  hearings  on 
HJl.  18766.  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CAaEY>.  and  related  bills,  which  would 
establish  a  demonstration  elementary 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Gallaudet  College 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  school  to  be  established  imder  Mr. 
Careys  bill  would  be  an  expansion  of  the 
present  Gallaudet  School  for  the  Deaf  on 
the  Gallaudet  campus  and  would  serve  as 
a  working  demonstration  center  where 
learning  problems  of  the  deaf  could  be 
dealt  with  on  a  day-by-day  basis  and 
where  new  techniques,  media,  materials, 
and  technology  could  be  readily  observed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Congressman 
Casey  for  his  Initiative  In  bringing  this 
significant  measure  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  All  of  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress know  Hugh  Carey  as  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  handicapped  persons  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  witnesses  for  the  Sep- 
tember 11  hearing  are:  Dr.  Edward  Mer- 
rill, Jr.,  president  of  Gallaudet  College; 
the  Very  Reverend  John  Hourihan.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Guild 
In  Newark.  NJ.;  Thomas  Coleman,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Asaocla- 
tion  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Agencies; 
Fred  Schrteber.  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf;  Alfred 
Cranwlll  from  the  Council  of  Organiza- 
tions Serving  the  Deaf;  and  Mr.  Barbara 
Stevens,  a  teacher  and  graduate  of  the 
present  KendaU  School:  and  David  Den- 
ton, superintendent  of  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Hearings  wiU  be  held  at  9:45  ajn.  in 
room  2261  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

AIRCRAFT  HIJACKING 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  able  colleague.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  for  his  remarks  on  the  shocking 
International  hijacking  lu  Jordan. 

This  is  a  very  personal  situation  to  me 
since  more  that  20  of  my  constituents  are 
victims  of  the  hijacking.  They  are  either 
incarcerated  in  a  blistering -hot  aircraft 
parked  on  a  desert  nmway  outside 
Amman,  Jordan,  or  in  an  Amman  ho<el 
which  has  been  subjected  to  shelling. 
This  act  of  terrorism  and  piracy  deeply 
worries  me.  And  the  welfare  of  the  people 
held  by  the  guerrillas  greaUy  concerns 
me. 

I  complete  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  I  have  proposed  a 
solution  to  international  hijacking  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  Roffeis  and 


Secretary  General  XT  Thant.  I  would  like 
to  share  this  proposal  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Hon.  WnxuBC  P.  Bocbs. 
Secretarp  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
WoMhiiiffton.  D.C. 

Deaji  Bnx:  With  each  abooklng  saga  of  in- 
temaOoDaJ  hijacking  of  civilian  aircraft,  tlia 
danger  of  a  total  breakdown  of  a  safe  and 
reliable  system  of  airline  routes  between  na- 
tions become   greater. 

At  the  present  time,  it  Is  reported  that 
more  than  20  of  my  oonstitueuta  ore  either 
incarcerated  in  a  blistering- hot  aircraft 
parked  on  a  desert  runway  outside  Amman 
Jordan,  or  In  an  ATT^m^n  hotel  which  has 
been  subjected  to  mortar  fire. 

Willie  we  must  oonoentrmts  current  effarti 
on  obtaining  the  safe  return  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crews  of  the  hijacked  aircraft,  we 
must  not  let  this  emergency  pass  without 
taking  steps,  for  stronger  and  more  positivs 
than  before,  toward  a  long-term  solution  to 
the  air  piracy  problem. 

In  my  anaj^is.  the  problem  Is  centered  on 
terrorlHt  groups  around  the  world  who  have 
some  reliable  assurance  of  Immunity  fram 
punishment  at  certain  port*  of  calL  In  the 
nations  which  offer  this  Itmnunlty,  there  is 
neither  Incentive  or  sanction  to  putBuade 
them  to  apprehend  and  punish  these  crim- 
inals. Neither  the  community  of  nstloos,  the 
airlines,  the  pilots  aasoclations  nor  the 
United  Nations  have  been  able  to  come  to 
any  agreement  on  sanctions  against  the  na- 
tions which  have  caused  repeated  breakdowns 
In  the  safety  and  rellahUlty  of  clvUiaa  air 
travel. 

The  key  to  any  IntemacionoJ  effort  to  end 
olT  hijacking  must  be  to  force  these  host- 
naclons  to  bear  the  resjKjnsiblllty  for  the  sets 
of  the  terroriste  who  come  to  them  for  sanc- 
tuary. Mr.  Jack  Dempeey.  National  News  Di- 
rector of  Ualrlte  Brcodoasting  Company, 
Bochester.  New  York,  has  suggertsd  to  txM 
that  our  government  and  the  United  Na- 
tions should  seek  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional mechanism  which  would  autccoatlcal- 
ly  suspend  intematlonaj  air  travel  to  or  from 
any  nation  which  offers  sanctuary  to  a  hl- 
Jackw.  After  a  minimum  number  of  hourt 
after  the  hijacked  aircraft  Is  landed  and 
the  passengtrs.  crew  and  plane  are  not  re- 
turned intact,  the  host  nation  would  be  sul>- 
Jected  to  a  world-wide  air  boycott — permit- 
ting neither  departures  to  nor  arrivals  from 
portB  of  call  In  that  country. 

So  that  the  highly-charged  regional  polit- 
ical questions  could  be  resolTsd  and  com- 
promised within  this  sanction  agrsMnsnt.  It 
should  ofler  the  host  nation  a  cho4oe  as  to 
where  tbe  hijackers  should  be  brought  to 
trial. 

If  for  poUUcal  or  other  reasons  the  host- 
nation  does  not  want  to  prosecute  the  pirates 
themselves,  they  would  have  the  option  of 
returning  them  to  the  nation  over  which 
tbs  hijacking  oocurred.  or  to  the  nation 
whose  airline  w»*  the  victim  of  the  atteek. 
These  and  other  details  of  the  mechaidsm 
nosdsd  to  trigger  the  sanctions  oouJd  b« 
worked  out  by  the  Xnteroational  ClTlUan 
Avlatacm  Organization  of  the  United  Natlona. 
I  urge  you  as  the  highest  foreign  policy 
offldsJ  of  our  government  to  place  extreme 
urgency  on  inltlatlveB  within  and  outside 
the  United  Nations  to  reach  such  on  agree- 
ment-  As  long  as  the  world  rem,ttlns  dlsorga- 
nlaed  with  respect  to  hijackings,  the  only  an- 
swer will  be  to  give  in  to  the  caprtcdous 
demands  made  by  successful  terrorists — and 
each  time  one  of  their  demands  Is  met.  It 
will  stimulate  more  and  more  dangerous  hi- 
jackings and  more  and  more  unreosonabls 
demands  until  a  total  breakdown  of  oedsr 
la  threatened.  Already,  one  hljacksr  sat  tnm 
by  Syria  earlier  this  year  has  felt  bold  enough 
U>  hijack  another  aircraft. 
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tn  the  absenoe  of  en  effectual  Intem*- 
tloD«J  MLOCtlon  agreement,  we  ahould  con- 
■ider  the  temporary  emploTment  of  »nne<l 
piards  on  civilian  aircraft.  a«  weU  b«  mora 
thorough  airport  search  procedurea.  With- 
out «uch  action,  we  will  have  UtUe  alterna- 
tive than  to  inlorm  our  cltiaena  and  thoM 
of  other  naUona  that  they  must  travel  at 
Uielr  own  peril,  with  little  puamniee  of  their 
a&fety  or  protection  trotn  terrorlsta. 
With  klndert  peraon*!  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

FftAKK  HOftTOH. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Otalo  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hla  remarks 
at  this  point  In    the  Recoud  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  dolnc 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
There  are  more  museums  In  the  United 
States  than  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  In  1965  there  were  4.595  museums 
In  the  United  States  with  over  187  mil- 
lion reported  visitors.  Prance  has  1,014 
museums,  the  Dnlted  Kingdom  964,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  937. 


RELIEVE    POLICE    OP    CONSULATE 
PROTECTION 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  * 

Mr.  KCX:H.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  extend  protection 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Service  to 
foreign  missions  and  consulates  through- 
out the  country.  The  Executive  Protec- 
tion Service  was  established  in  March 
of  this  year  as  an  adjunct  to  the  White 
House  Secret  Service  to  give  protection 
to  foreign  diplomatic  missions  In  the 
Ertstrict  of  Colimibia  While  this  act  has 
relieved  the  Washington  police  of  their 
consulate  protection  duties,  critically 
needed  police  manpower  In  other  cities 
continues  to  be  diverted  to  foreign  diplo- 
matic mission  guard  duty. 

The  drain  on  the  police  depaiimenfs 
manpower  is  a  problem  which  particu- 
larly affecu  New  York  City's  19th  pre- 
cinct in  my  congressional  district:  the 
19th  precinct  intends  from  59th  Street 
to  89th  Street  on  the  East  Side 
and  Includes  the  United  Nations 
and  most  of  the  missions  and  con- 
sulates of  the  foreign  delegations.  As 
a  result.  New  ITork  taxpayers  pay  an 
estimated  $1.57  million  a  year  in  salaries 
to  150  police  otUcers  guarding  the  mis- 
sions: the  total  cost  of  this  service  comes 
to  tl.9  mllllan  a  year. 

In  addition.  New  York  City  suffers  a 
loss  in  real  estate  taxes  because  of  the 
constilates'  tax  exempt  status.  Laat  year 
I  Introduced  a  bill.  H  R  8441.  to  provide 
reimbursement  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  for  this  revenue  loss  and  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  providing  police 
protection  for  officials  and  visiting 
dignitaries. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today.  HJi. 
19099.  would  go  one  step  furtlMr.  It 
would    take   out   of   the  hands  of  the 


metropolitan  police  departments  the  re- 
sponsibility for  guarding  the  consulates, 
thus  freeing  the  local  police  to  protect 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  the  people 
of  New  York  bearing  the  burden  of  this 
service  in  Ux  dollars,  but  they  are  also 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  protection  for 
several  hundred  thousand  people  living 
and  working  in  the  19th  precinct.  While 
policemen  are  performing  guard  duty  at 
the  foreign  missions,  there  art  few  of- 
ficers left  to  patrol  the  neighborhood. 
This  has  resulted  in  spiraling  crime 
rates  placing  the  19th  precinct  first  in 
Manhattan  in  auto  theft  and  second  in 
burglary.  Many  stores  now  keep  their 
doors  locked  during  business  hours  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  armed  robbery, 
and  many  businesses  and  residents  have 
been  forced  to  hire  private,  but  unarmed, 
security  guards 

Is  it  right  that  we  place  the  burden 
of  protecting  foreign  missions  on  the 
local  governments?  The  whole  country 
benefits  from  having  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  foreign  consiilates  located 
in  New  York  City— not  Just  New  York 
and  sijrely  not  just  the  residents  of  the 
East  Side  of  Manhattan :  »2  million  la  but 
a  small  sum  in  the  Federal  budget,  but 
a  sizable  amount  for  a  city  even  as  large 
as  New  York  where  local  taxes  are  so 
high  and  the  municipal  dollar  so  short. 
13oth  policemen  and  local  residents  are 
unhappy  about  the  use  of  police  man- 
power at  the  consulates.  Community 
Board  No.  8  on  the  East  Side  has  recom- 
mended that  all  police  officers  be  with- 
drawn Immediately  from  the  consulates 
to  creat*  an  emergency  sltuatlco  forcing 
the  President  to  act 

I  iirge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  not  wait 
for  an  emergency  situation  to  develop, 
but  that  Instead  we  move  to  meet  a  re- 
sponsibility that  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  ottn  take  prompt  and  favorable 
action  mandating  that  the  HS(^;utlve 
Protection  Service  extend  its  Jurisdiction 
to  all  foreign  diplomatic  missions  and 
consulates  located  in  the  United  States. 
The  text  of  the  bill  which  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
cosponsoring  with  me.  follows; 
HJl.  190M 
Be  it  enartnl  Dy  the  Senate  and  Houie 
o/  Repretentativei  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congreis  asMembled.  TllEt  (•)  the 
second  «entinc«  of  MCtlon  103  of  tlUe  3. 
CnlUd  States  Code.  U  Moended  by  rtrtUng 
out  cuuse«  (4)  and  (8)  and  Injertlng  In 
Ueu  th«reof  "and  (4)  foreign  dlplomaUc 
misslona  (Including  consulate!)  located  In 
tile  Dnlted  States.  Itii  terrttorte*.  and  poe- 
seeaionj  " 


(b)  8«iUon  ao3  (a)  of  title  3.  United 
States  Oode.  la  amended  by  atrlitlng  out  the 
words  "as  may  be  neceaeary  but  not  exceed- 
mg  eight  hundred  and  fifty  In  number"  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  tbereot  "a«  the  Secretary 
or  the  Treasury  dotennlnea  la  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thia  chapter." 


THy^CHER'S  DAY  RESOLUTION 
(Mr.  BDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  teachers  have  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  any  other  class  of  work- 
ers for  the  future  attitudes  and  mores  of 
our  Nation.  The  members  of  this  great 
profession  are  on  the  firing  line,  day 
In  and  day  out.  where  the  battle  of  mJinds 
Is  taking  place.  In  this  period  of  rapid 
social  change  and  resulting  friction.  It  la 
to  our  teachers  that  we  assign  the  awe- 
some task  of  making  sense  out  of  the 
apparent  chaos  and  arming  our  youth 
with  the  knowledge  and  values  that  wlU 
prepare  them  to  assume  the  role  of  re- 
sponsible adults. 

Often  they  are  asked  to  bear  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  prodigious  labor 
that  goes  with  It.  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions,  working  in  overcrowded  class- 
rooms, with  Inadequate  equipment,  with 
salaries  that  keep  them  one  step  ahead 
of  the  bill  coUector.  harried  with  custo- 
dial and  administrative  chores,  and  often 
misunderstood  and  villfled  by  those  who 
need  a  scapegoat  on  which  to  fix  the 
blame  for  the  problems  our  troubled 
youth  Is  experiencing. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts.  Mayor 
Ronald  James  of  San  Jose  has  proclaimed 
September  28.  1970.  as  "Teacher's  Day" 
In  that  city,  and  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  done  likewise 
for  the  county.  The  purposes  of  these 
proclamations  are : 

To  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
Important  responsibility  of  our  teachers 
In  formulating  the  ideals  and  goals  of 
our  young. 

To  bring  about  understanding  that  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  Nation's 
future  leaders  depend  greaUy  on  the 
mental,  spiritual  and  leadership  qualities 
of  our  teachers. 

To  recognize  publicly  our  appreciation 
of  the  many  fine  educational  achieve- 
ments of  our  teachers. 

To  recognize  the  many  years  of  exact- 
ing training  necessary  for  teachers  to 
prepare  for  their  profession. 

To  encourage  a  greater  vmderstandlng 
between  our  young  and  those  responsible 
for  helping  to  realize  their  Ideals  and 
goals,  thus  helping  to  bridge  the  appar- 
ent generation  gap. 

This  form  of  recognition,  the  setting 
aside  of  a  special  day  to  show  our  esteem 
for  a  special  group,  has  Its  precedence  In 
Mother's  Day.  Initiated  in  PhUadelphia 
in  190B.  and  in  Father's  Day.  begun  in 
Spokane.  Wash..  In  1910. 

The  Teacher's  Day  Committee  of  San 
Jose  has  proposed  September  M  as 
"Teacher's  Day"  because  it  coincides 
with  the  blrthdate  of  Confucius  and  has 
been  celebraUd  by  the  Han  people  as 
Teacher's  Day  for  20  centiiries.  I  believe 
the  date  Is  entirely  appropriate  and  the 
fact  that  it  coincides  with  the  blrthdate 
of  Confucius  Is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  understanding  and  cooperation  to- 
ward which  the  human  race  Is  striving. 
Today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution  to 
establish  September  28  as  "Teacher's 
Day" — a  day  of  national  recognition  for 
the  most  important  profession  in  our 
society  I  hope  It  will  find  prompt  and 
unanimous  approval  among  my  col- 
leagues. 


September  9,  1970 
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STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY— INTRODUCINO 
■VINCENT  THOMAS  LOMBARDI  NA- 
TIONAL CANCER  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoan  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Vincent  Thomas  Ixjmbardl 
thrived  on  challenge. 

Whether  on  or  off  the  field,  Vince  Lom- 
bardi  had  one  overriding  philosophy: 
play  hard,  play  fair,  play  to  win. 

But  Vincent  Thomas  Lombardl  lost 
his  most  important  batUe  last  Thurs- 
day  victim  of  a  heinous  disease  called 

cancer. 
Vlnce  was  aware  of  this  challenge. 
This  man  of  Intense  dedication,  this 
devout  man.  this  stem  man,  this  gentle 
and  humble  man.  succumbed  to  this  In- 
sidious poison  that  claims  more  than 
300.000  Americans  each  year. 

This  man.  who  played  on  guts  as  one  of 
the  famed  Seven  Blocks  of  Oranlte  at 
Pordham.  who  led  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers to  an  unprecedented  five  National 
Football  League  championships  and  two 
Super  Bowl  victories,  was  but  one  of  the 
more  than  1  million  Americans  who  are 
currently  under  treatment  for  this  dread 
disease. 

With  the  death  of  Vlnce  Lombardl.  the 
Nation  suffered  a  most  serious  loss.  Vince 
was  more  tlian  a  giant  In  the  world  of 
athletics.  He  was  a  leader  in  every  sense 
He  Justified  hard  work,  dedication,  pride, 
arul  love.  He  Instilled  the  dividends  that 
can  be  reaped  by  sacrifice  for  a  goal,  re- 
spect for  authority,  and  commitment  to 
duty  In  everyone  associated  with  him. 

I  know,  for  I  had  the  good  fortune  and 
honor  to  be  coached  by  Vlnce  Lombardl 
when  I  played  football  at  the  UB.  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Throughout  his  coaching  days — as  an 
assistant  at  Pordham,  West  Point,  and 
the  New  York  Giants,  then  as  headman 
at  Green  Bay  and  finally  the  Washington 
Redskins — Lombardl  committed  hlmseli 
fully  to  the  challenges  before  him. 

Among  his  many  civic  commitments. 
Vlnce  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
m  Washington. 

He  knew  of  the  challenge  of  cancer. 
He  battled  for  the  necessary  funds  that 
can  help  find  a  cure  to  the  ciwse  of  can- 
cer. He  knew.  also,  that  current  appro- 
priations were  inadequate  to  accomplish 
this  task. 

But  he  knew  tliat  It  was  both  necessary 
and  desirable  that  a  national  commit- 
ment be  immediately  undertaken  to 
achieve  a  ciure  and  control  for  cancer  in 
this  decade. 

He  died  of  a  vinilent  cancer,  believing 
this.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  his  brave  family 
requested  that  contributions  be  made  in- 
stead to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

So  Vlnce  Lombardl  died  leaving  us  a 
challenge— a  test  of  our  national  priori- 
ties. There  Is  no  reason  why  tills  Nation, 
with  its  medical  minds  and  medical  re- 
sources, backed  up  by  Federal  funds  in 
a  total  national  effort,  cannot  solve  the 
mystery  of  cancer.  There  Is  no  reason 


why  we  cannot  cure  every  patient  who 
gets  the  disease,  prevent  the  disease  as 
well,  and  bring  to  an  end  its  great  cost  in 
money,  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 

The  prospects  of  an  early  break- 
through in  cancer  are  very  real. 

If  we  follow  the  example  of  Vlnce 
Lombardl,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  our 
talents  and  resources  to  a  given  goal, 
there  Is  no  Umlt  to  wliat  we  can  do  as  a 
Nation,  to  bring  dramatic  results.  In 
World  War  n.  we  developed  the  atom 
bomb  and  we  did  It  with  an  incredible 
concentration  of  management,  money, 
and  brains.  More  recently,  we  sent  men 
to  the  moon  and  our  approach  in  the 
space  program  was  very  much  like  the 
atomic  Manhattan  project. 

I  now  ask.  m  the  name  of  Vincent 
Thomas  Lombardl.  that  we  do  the  same 
thing  in  cancer. 

Let  It  be  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  no 
less  than  tl  billion  be  appropriated  over 
the  next  10  fiscal  years  for  the  Vincent 
Thomas  Lombard!  national  cancer  re- 
search program;  and  be  It  further  re- 
solved, that  no  less  than  S5O0  million  of 
this  appropriation  be  utilized  to  con- 
struct five  new  Vincent  Thomas  Lom- 
bardl cancer  research  insUtutea  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  2  years 
of  the  new  appropriations. 

Let  this  be  our  memorial  to  a  great  and 
good  man  from  a  grateful  Nation:  let  this 
be  our  dedication  to  a  challenge. 


PRESIDENTTAL  COMMISSIONS  ON 
THE  INCREASING  TIDE  OF  POR- 
NOGRAPHY AND  ANARCHISTS  ON 
OUR  CAMPUSES 

(Mr  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RacoRB.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
will  soon  be  confronted  with  the  reports 
of  two  Presidential  Commissions  which 
have  been  given  the  unrealistic  task  of 
providing  solutions  for  two  of  our  major 
domestic  problems— the  Increasing  tide 
of  pornography  and  the  anarchists  on 
our  campuses. 

I  say  that  these  Commissions  have 
been  given  unrealistic  tasks  because  the 
underiying,  fatal  flaw  with  such  groups, 
as  Senator  Gordom  Aliott  recently 
pointed  out,  is  that  they  are  UteraUy  Ir- 
responsible. 

They  do  not  iiave  to  answer  to  any  set 
of  voters.  They  can.  by  their  actions, 
generate  high  tempers  and  much  flam- 
boyant publicity  and  then  go  out  of 
existence,  leaving  others  to  clean  up  the 
debris  left  by  the  Instant  experts.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  by  Senator  Aixott's  re- 
cent remarks  that  the  Republican  lead- 
ership is  showing  concern  over  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  the  work  of  these  two 
groups. 

II  the  results  are  as  I  anticipate  them. 
the  Nixon  administration  wUl  be  well 
advised  to  repudiate  them  In  the  most 
immediate  and  forceful  manner  possible. 
There  are  some  alarming  indications 
that  both  of  these  so-called  blue  ribbon 
commissions  will  hand  In  reports  which, 
if  they  do  not  actually  encourage  smut 
and  adolescent  rioters,  will  at  least  con- 
done them. 


We  already  have  much  evidence — In 
the  form  of  a  draft  report— that  the 
President's  Commission  on  Obscemty 
and  Pornography  had  such  intentions  as 
late  as  last  month.  It  may  be  that  the 
publlclt^r  attendant  to  the  surtadng  of 
this  draft  report  will  result  In  Its  bein« 
toned  down  somewhat. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  and  the  staff  of  tills  Commis- 
sion are  of  the  true  head-in-the-sand 
liberal  school  that  beUeves  that  por- 
nography U  Just  dandy  and  bu  no  lU 
effect  on  anybody.  ^.   „  _ 

I  am  afraid  that  the  President  s  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest  is  also  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  UUberal-llberal  type* 
who  gave  us  the  ruinous  decade  of  the 
permissive  sixties  where  anything  went 
as  long  as  it  was  done  in  the  name  of 
the  so-called  repressed,  the  so-caUed  dis- 
advantaged, or  the  so-called  disen- 
chanted youth. 

The  liberal  do-gooders  who  openly  en- 
couraged and  fostered  the  arrogance  of 
the  modem  campus  anarchist  are.  un- 
fortunately, too  well  represented  on  this 
Commission  which  Is  to  teU  us  why  riot- 
ers riot  and  what  the  rest  of  us  can  do 
to  moUlfy  them. 

The  evidence  of  this  Is  plainly  present 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  CommlMinn 
allowed  Its  hearings  to  become  little  more 
than  a  forum  for  anti-American  ha- 
rangues by  the  young  hoodlums,  who 
also  took  the  occasion  to  ttireaten  any 
and  all  who  show  signs  of  resisting  their 
demands  or  who  are  not  responsive  to 
them. 

Then,  too.  the  Commission  became  a 
favorite  ouUet  for  advancing  the  leftist 
pcilUcs  embraced  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers and  many  of  its  witnesses.  POr  ex- 
ample, the  statement  by  the  yoonsest 
Commission  member  who,  upon  appoint- 
ment, and  without  waiting  for  even  one 
hearing,  announced  that  President 
Nixon  was  to  blame  for  the  situation  at 
Kent  State. 

That  one  statement  alone  proved  not 
only  his  absolute  uselessness  as  an  im- 
partial investigator  but  also  his  lack  of 
elemental  commonsense. 

The  blame  for  the  situation  at  Kent 
State,  and  the  conditions  on  so  many 
other  campuses,  lies  no  more  with  the 
President  or  this  administration  than  It 
does  with  the  administration  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant. 

The  blame  rests  on  the  ultrallberal 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  who  went  up 
and  down  this  land  In  the  last  decade 
decrymg  almost  every  institution.  whUe 
they  held  out  Utopian  promises  they  well 
knew  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

They  encouraged  the  destruction  of 
our  Institutions.  They  applauded  the  so- 
called  leaders  who  urged  their  followers 
to  break  any  law  they  found  Inconven- 
ient and  to  present — as  arrogantiy  as 
possible — their  nonne«ot!able  demands 
to  the  despised  establishment. 

And  the  blame  for  the  present  campus 
situation  rests  also  on  those  cringing, 
spineless,  hand-wringing  college  presi- 
dents who  whimperingly  abdicated  to 
the  first  Nazi -like  knot  of  nihilists  who 
showed  up. 

I  do  not  imply  that  tlie  members  of 
tjjls  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest — 
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the  veiy  n»roe  Is  a  sop  to  the  brick  and 
bottle  crowd— have  been  out  making 
speeches  to  encourage  this  lawlessness. 
But  their  conduct  ol  this  alleged  mvesU- 
gatlon  points  to  a  report  that  will  be  as 
appeasing  as  Chamberlain  at  Munich. 
And  everyone  above  college  age  knows 
what  that  has  gotten  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  am  dead  wrong 
In  my  estimate  of  what  Is  going  to  come 
from  these  two  Presidential  Commis- 
sions. ^„ 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  one  will  urge 
an  Immediate  and  eflectlve  brake  on  the 
dissemination  of  all  types  of  pornog- 
raphy, and  that  the  other  will  demand 
the  application  of  swUt  and  severe  pun- 
ishment lor  these  hoodlums  of  the  priv- 
ileged class,  who  are  so  hellbent  to  tear 
down  this  Republic. 
I  hope  it,  but  I  doubt  it. 
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GOOD  WORD  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 
(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoud  and  to  include  extra- 
neous mattor.^ 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
article  forwarded  to  the  able  writer.  Mr. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  recently  pub- 
lished in  Copenhagen,  taking  the  side  of 
the  United  States,  seems  to  be  an  en- 
lightening and  pleasing  piece. 

In  this  article,  the  very  distlngiilshed 
former  Minister  Viggo  Starcke.  Danish 
.stateBman.  defended  the  United  States 
aeainst  the  tide  of  crlUcism  which  is  the 
current  fashion  of  some  Europeans  who 
have  forgotten  some  quite  recent  lessons 
of  history,  according  to  Mr.  Jones. 

Minister  Starcke  stated  in  his  re- 
marks, and  I  quote  him,  as  reported: 

We  who  have  expertenc*d  tlie  Ont  World 
W»p  have  eeen  how  America  ultimately 
tamed  the  scale*  when  Uberty  wm  Kt  stake. 
We.  who  have  lived  through  the  Second 
World  War.  have  seen  how  America  ulti- 
mately deprived  the  unrighteous  of  their 
power.  __      . 

We.  who  have  seen  the  crtmee  of  PMClsm. 
the  infamy  of  Naztam.  and  the  terror  of 
Communism,  have  seen  Americas  strength 
and  magnlflcence  prevent  a  third  World  War. 
and  the  unleashing  of  the  bears  of  Buseia  on 
the  remnants  of  Europe. 

This  Is  very  strong  language  in  any 
man's  book,  and  the  thoughts  expressed 
have  often  found  more  than  passing 
lodgement  in  my  mind. 

I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  to  know  that 
this  great  DanLsh  statesman  reminded 
some  people  of  the  great  debt  that  they 
owe  to  this  country,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  for  the  assistance  and  help 
that  has  been  so  unselfliihly  given  some 
European  nations  in  the  name  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  friendship. 

■nie  Minister  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
out  strongly  against  the  failure  of  his 
own  goverrunent  to  support  NATO  more 
subEtantlally. 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  in  any  way 
upon  the  Government  of  Denmark,  be- 
cause what  they  do  U  tiielr  own  busi- 
ness, but  I  do  want  to  urge  ttiat  every 
nation  that  is  associated  with  the  forces 
ol  freedom  in  this  world,  should  well 
realize  at  this  time,  how  important  it  is 
to  render  support  to  NATO  so  that  In 
ease  of  aggression  this  force  created  to 


keep  the  peace  and  security  erf  Europe 
can  continue  to  be  the  deterrent  force 
that  it  has  been  In  so  largely  preventing 
aggression  on  the  European  continent, 
with  Just  a  few  rather  noteworthy  excep- 
tions. 

Minister  Starcke  has  referred  to  the 
oppressive  conquests  in  Europe,  also  with 
the  approval  of  the  people  involved: 

Country  after  country  luu  been  "Uberated." 
meaning  suppressed.  CBechoeloVTxkla  has 
bean  "liberated"  twice.  The  Communist  gains 
m  territory  are  not  based  on  Internal  sue- 
ceas  of  the  sj-stem.  for  why  would  11  be 
nece.«ary  with  machine  guns,  birbed  wire 
and  mine  nelda  to  prevent  the  Inhabltanu. 
who  know  communism  at  cloee  quarteta, 
from  fleeing  from  paradise? 

This  galloping  Imperialism  of  the  Com- 
munists 15  hardly  unusual  m  the  history 
of  the  world.  What  Is  unusual  Is  the  firm, 
steady  conduct  of  the  United  Statse.  In  two 
world  wars  America  has  been  victorious  with- 
out subduing  any  country,  without  taking 
poBsesBlons  of  any  territory. 

In  spite  of  this  honest  behavior,  the  Com- 
munists and  their  crypto-oommunlstlc  help- 
ers have  succeeded  In  smearing  the  name  of 
America." 

Minister  Starcke  recalls  that  In  1948 
when  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly 
of  atomic  weapons,  the  British  philoso- 
pher. Bertrand  Rusj^ll.  suggested  a  pre- 
ventive atomic  war  to  destroy  the  Rus- 
sian threat  America,  of  course,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  wild  proposal  Years 
later  when  he  was  far  gone  in  liis  dotage 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  young  left- 
wing  companion.  Russell  lent  his  name 
to  a  farcical  "trial "  of  America  for  ag- 
gression which  the  Swedes  hosted  and 
many  Danes  applauded. 
Starcke  concludes: 

The  safe  foundation  for  Danish  foreign 
policy  la  oonfldent  co-operation  with  a  great 
power  that  has  not  subdued  other  nations 
and  holding  aloof  from  a  great  power  which 
lias  subdued  one  country  after  another 


This  statement  by  a  great  Danish 
leader  puts  the  position  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vis  Communist  Russia  In 
context. 

It  shows  that  one  nation  has  devoted 
much  of  its  energies  to  open  aggression 
and  conquest  as  weU  as  Infiltration  of 
other  nations,  while  the  other,  the  United 
States,  has  fought  unselfishly  and  with- 
out hope  of  territorial  conquest  or  return 
of  any  kind,  except  for  the  satisfaction 
and  reward  of  helping  all  peoples  who 
desire  to  live  in  a  free  world. 

Attacks  being  made  upon  the  Ufilted 
States  are  not  based  on  reason,  logic,  or 
fact,  but  rather  on  Communist  prop- 
aganda and  left-wing  circulation  of 
standard  canards  older  than  Methuselah. 
The  pity  is  that  some  of  these  groundless 
criticisms  and  factual  deceptions,  echoed 
time  and  time  again  In  the  left-wing 
places  all  over  the  world,  have  reached, 
and  no  doubt  influenced,  certain  public 
opinion  outside  of  Communists  In  the 
United  States. 

What  is  more,  they  have  been  par- 
rotted  by  Communists  and  their  cronies 
in  many  ways  and  places  to  downgrade 
and  belittle  the  American  Government, 
American  policy  to  support  of  freedom, 
and  all  the  efforts  we  have  made,  or  are 
making,  to  try  to  keep  man  free. 
It  is  too  bad  that  any  of  our  American 


youth  should  fall  for  this  badinage  and 
palpable,   left-wing   propaganda. 

I  doubt  that  these  words  of  caustic 
criticism  and  expressed  hatred  toward 
the  United  States  would  ever  cause  our 
great  country  to  cease  to  take  an  Interest 
in  the  people  who  inhabit  the  globe  with 

us let  alone  abandon  our  comrades  and 

friends. 

This  statement  by  a  wise  leader  should 
alert  people  that  there  are.  not  only 
enemies  abroad,  but  enemies  at  home, 
who  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
topple  over  oiu-  free  system,  and  replace 
it  with  the  repression,  brutal  domination 
of  monolithic,  police-state  communism. 
One  lesson  we  can  take  from  this 
situation  is  that  we  must  not  let  down 
our  guard,  that  we  must  not  allow  any- 
thing to  soften  us  to  the  point  where  we 
dissipate  our  strength,  and  fall  to  keep 
our  country  equipped  to  meet  every  con- 
tingency that  may  develop  In  this  dan- 
gerous world,  where  powerful  forces  are 
trying  to  extinguish  the  lamps  of  free- 
dom and  replace  them  with  the  black 
crepes  of  the  Marxist  society. 

If  we  allow  our  national  defense  to 
weaken,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  matoh, 
or  a  deterrent  force,  for  our  enemies  In 
the  world,  that  is  the  time  this  country 
will  begin  to  experience  real  problems 
that  wiU  put  things  of  the  present  into 
obscurity  by  comparison. 

We  do  not  want  a  world  of  combat  and 
aggression  and  war.  We  seek  peace  with 
all  our  hearts.  But  until  the  day  comes 
when  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  ne- 
gotiate with  us  and  other  free  nations, 
and  puts  down  the  sword  for  the  plow- 
share, this  Nation  must  remain  strong, 
or  It  will  perish  like  many  others  In  the 
past,  stricken  by  those  who  plotted,  and 
schemed,  and  in  the  end  moved  to  de- 
stroy them. 

We  are  all  pleased  to  learn  of  possible 
meaningful  negotiations  In  the  Middle 
East  area.  There  are  many  conflicting  is- 
sues, and  the  survival  of  the  new  State 
of  Israel  is  a  basic  problem,  and  our  Na- 
tion is  deeply  concerned  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  security  and  well-being 
of  this  young  stote  and  is  committed  to 
helping  this  line  young  country  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  enemies  that  would 
destroy  it. 

But  there  are  disquieting  factors  that 
must  be  taken  Into  account. 

Minister  Starcke  has  struck  a  note  of 
Just  appraLsal  of  the  great  contributions 
of  the  United  States  to  the  salvation  of 
cIvlUzed,  free  government  and  a  free 
world.  We  must  thank  him  for  his  able 
talk,  admire  him  for  his  courage,  and 
hall  him  for  his  wisdom  and  sense  of 
Justice. 


ANNIVERSARY     CELEBRATION     BT 
LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN   VOTERS  OP 
19TH    AMENDMENT    AND    STAMP 
FOR  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
(Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
26  at  Adams,  Mass.,  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters,  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  conducted  a  very 
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impressive  celebration  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  19th  tunendment  that  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote  and  ceremonies 
attending  the  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  the  famous  champion  of  wom- 
en's rights,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

I  was  sorry  previous  engagements 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  Join  my 
able,  distinguished,  admired  friend  and 
colleague,  Congressman  Siivio  Conti. 
the  esteemed  and  beloved  representative 
of  this  great  district,  and  the  very  dis- 
tinguished company  that  gathered  in  the 
charming  New  England  town  of  Adams 
to  commemorate  these  great  events  in 
American  history,  which  are  so  mean- 
ingful to  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  looked  upon  with  such  great  pride 
by  the  American  people. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend Mrs.  Benson,  the  famous  and  in- 
spiring head  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  whose  work  has  been  so  out- 
standing, and  the  members  of  the  league 
and  the  many  enthusiastic  people  who 
Joined  in  these  exercises  of  celebration. 
As  we  all  know,  these  great  events  In 
American  history  are  extremely  mean- 
ingful to  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  American  i>eopie.  because  they 
emphasize  the  Important  place  that 
American  women  have  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Govemmait,  our  free 
institutions,  and  the  enrichment  of 
American  life. 

I  heartily  congratulate  and  commend 
the  league  and  its  officers  and  members 
for  the  initiative  and  leadership  their 
fine  organization  has  displayed  in  mak- 
ing this  great  day  possible,  and  in  arrang- 
ing the  memorable  program  that  was 
presented  to  recall  and  commemorate 
these  moving  events  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  am  honored  to  send  to  Mrs.  Benson, 
and  to  her  entire  organization,  the  warm 
greetings  of  the  people  of  my  district 
and  my  own  cordial,  best  wishes  for  the 
continuance  and  success  of  their  vital 
work  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can womanhood  and  their  constructive 
purposes  and  effective  advocacy  of  lofty 
public  causes  that  have  won  support  and 
appreciation  throughout  the  Nation  and 
In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  pleasure  and 
pride  In  these  most  commendable,  mem- 
orable exercises,  and  wish  for  Mrs.  Ben- 
son and  the  league  many  more  success- 
ful achievements  In  behalf  of  community. 
State  and  Nation. 


ALBnT) ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 
Mr.  SKuanz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OcKALD  R.  FoBD).  for  today  and  balance 
of  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 
Mr.  Paici  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  QEaALD  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  BncHAKAH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  GXIIAI.D  R  Ford  > .  for  today  and  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  PotmrADC  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wacgonmib).  for  today  and  remainder 
of  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 
Mr.    CORMim    for    Wednesday,    Sep- 
tember 9,  on  account  of  official  busineas. 
Mr     Hicics    (at   the   request    of    Mr. 
Mrans) ,  from  October  9.  1970,  to  October 
16.  1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 
Mr.    L»mo»KBX    (at    the    request    of 
Mr.  QiaAiD  R.  Food)  ,  for  today  and  bal- 
ance of  week,  on  account  of  ofBclal  busi- 
ness.   

SPEX:TAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  StxiGiR  of  Arizona)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MoBsx  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber lb. 

Mr.  Wtblxr  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr  MTiKS  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HALPniN  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoNxs  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  femarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr   Rxosa  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  PALtOM  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  F/mssTEiK  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Haekinoton  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Raxick  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoitMAK  for  60  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 14.  ^  .         • 

(The  following  Members  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Rahdali.  lor  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PtTciNSKi  for  60  minutes,  tomor- 
row, September  10. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BiATHiK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiBxai  I ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Danixl  of  Virginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albxbt)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Haoab  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBiBT) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  CHARi-ES  H.  Wiisob  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  PiPPEB    (at  the  request   of  Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  Instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vamik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,    ,  ^ 

Mr.  McMiLiAW,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Gross  to  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gebald  R.  Fobd  to  include  with 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  CoDCHiJK  in  seven  instances. 
Mr.  Sprihgex. 

Mr.  ScHERLi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Laicgek. 
Mr.  PimiLEir. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  KiXPPi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Bir.  HtTOT. 
Mr.  Gerald  B.  Ford. 
Mr.  CtrasiKOHAM  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Wticah  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bybkes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  GoLDWATEB  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MmsHALt  in  three  instanoea. 

Mr.  GooDLino  in  two  instances. 

Mr  QnLLDi  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  FoLTOK  of  Pennsylvania  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  A»DKBsoN  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  ScBWEiioEL  In  three  instance*. 

Mr.  E>EBWiMSKi  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBBOOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stugeh  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  HosKEX  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JORES  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hathawat  in  two  Instancea. 

Mr.  OrmcGER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FtsHXR  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  MOKTOOSCXBT. 

Mr.  BOLLmo. 

Mr.  RovBAL  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  CORMAH  In  six  Instances. 
Mr.  MraPHT  of  New  York  In  tluee  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  RooMET  of  New  York. 
Mr.  CHaba  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  COHiuM  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Natchex  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  BmoBAii  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  EtLBEBO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahoh  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  MATStJKAGA  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  In  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Ullmah  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Rabick  tn  six  instances. 
Mr.  DoKOBtjE  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  VAirat  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  BoLAHD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dices  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Ptjcnnoa  In  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Hanha  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Oabkaiz. 

Mr.  I3ADDABI0  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  LicGCTT. 
Mr.  WnxuM  D.  Fobd. 
Mrs.  StouvAit  In  three  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  AND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
FERRED 

Bills  and  Joint  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng  UUea 
were  taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
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S  578.  AD  act  M>  laclude  flreflghtere  with- 
in the  provtstons  of  section  833«(c)  of  Utie 
6,  Unlt«l  State*  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Oovernment  employees  eng»«ed  in 
certain  haxardoua  oocupEtlous:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Clvtl  Servloe. 

S  721.  An  act  to  saJeguanl  the  consumer 
bT  prohibiting  the  unsoUcited  distribution 
of  credit  cards  sJid  limiting  the  Uabllity  of 
consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use  of  credit 
cards.  Eind  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  end  Currency. 

S.  1196.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  Oaaa 
Angelica  mental  retardation  facility  of  Albu- 
querque. N,  Mex :  to  the  Committee  on  later- 
stAte  and  foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Sadovska  Sullivan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1943.  An  ftct  for  the  relief  of  Arte  Abra- 
movtcb:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudldKy. 
S.  2735.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  pubUc  lands  In  Wyoming  to 
the  occupants  of  the  land:  to  the  Comminee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

3.3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leo- 
narda  Buenavendura  Ocarlza  and  daughter, 
Luclla  B.  Ocarlza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldar?. 

3.3129  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Plo 
Albert  Pol  y  ZapaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3.  319«.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
eraUy  owned  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3.3335.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.3. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  Dlvislcn  of 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  shall  b« 
held  at  Natches:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3330.  An  act  to  authorize  rural  houalng 
loans  to  lesseee  of  nonfarm  rural  land,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.3431.  An  act  to  amend  sections  19(di. 
I3(ei  14(d».  and  U(et  of  the  SecurtUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  inveetoe*;  to  the 
Committee  oo  Interstate  and  Foreign  CooX'- 
roerce. 

3.  3437.  An  act  to  authorise  the  sale  and  ex- 
change of  certain  land*  on  the  Ooeur  d'Alene 
Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  3929.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Johnny 
Mason.  Jr.  {Jedinny  Trinidad  Mason,  Jr.); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3  3553.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Water  Be- 
•ources  Besearch  Act  of  19W  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  water  resources  reeesurch 
and  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
C-ommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  37oa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nahld 
Mansoori  DUz;  to  the  Commlttae  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3.  3775.  An  ace  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  Statee  Code,  to  authorise  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct  loans 
to  any  veteran  wbo  Is  determined  to  be  eUgl- 
ble  for  assistance  In  acquiring  specially 
adapted  housing  under  chapter  21  of  title 
88.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

3.  379S.  An  act  for  the  reUeC  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Beecfaer:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3853  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Pang 
Tal  Tai.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  4078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  di^wal- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  CommlBBlon  docket  numbered  13S, 
the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  93,  and  the 
Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsb  Tribes  in  Indian 


Clslms  Commission  docket  number«d  93.  and 
for  other  purpcaee;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  4319.  An  act  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  aa  amended,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  90 
days;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstaw  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

8.  Oon.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  supsenalon  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  lound  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
H.R.  1749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eagle 
lAke  Timber  Co.,  a  partnership,  of  Sxisan- 
vllle.  Calif.: 

H.R.  3849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anan  H- 
dredge: 

H.R.  56M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Tin 
{also  known  as  Low  Ting) : 

HJl.  8366  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Oovemment 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  Medal 
of  Honor  recipient; 

H.R.  8663.  An  act  to  authorise  command  of 
the  U-8.  ship  Constitution  (IX-31)  by  re- 
tired oBBcers  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R,  9063  An  act  to  amend  teetlon  716  of 
utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
the  Interservice  transfers  of  oflBosrs  of  the 
Coast  Guard: 

H-R.  13400.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tae 
|^mg  Bills: 

H.R.  13448.  An  act  to  confer  UA  dtlsen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  Jose  Oaudslupe 
Esparsa-Montoya; 

H.R.  13959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
JaraRaaM: 

H-R.  13198.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  UJB.  flags 
may  be  presented  to  parents  of  deceased  serv- 
ice men. 

H^.  1336S.  An  sot  to  confer  U^.  ciUaen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  L  Cpl.  Prank  Krea; 
HJl.  13383.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marcella  Ooslovlcb  Pabretto: 

H.R.  13434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the 
Hualspai  Reservation.  Arizona.  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Dockets  Numbered  90 
and  133.  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  13713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenxo  Pllcano; 

HJl.  13718.  An  set  to  improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve; 

HJl.  1388S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  EloaU  Pardo  Hall; 

H.R,  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  PaUs  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  Compact: 

H.R.  13997.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  cUlien- 
ship  posthumously  upon  3.  Sgt.  Ryuao  Som* 
ma; 

HJl.  14097.  An  set  to  authorise  the  use  at 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  98.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  330. 
and  for  other  purposes; 


HJl.  153S1.  An  act  to  authorise  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Pranklln  De- 
lano Roosevelt  Memorial  Oommlsalon; 

H.R.  1M74.  An  act  to  amend  section  385 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cernmg  approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  1&S68.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  25.  1959.  with  respect  to  the  ttnal 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe: 

HR.  1M18.  An  act  to  reimburse  tlie  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation 
tar  tribal  funds  that  wore  used  to  construct. 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indlaa 
irrigation  project.  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  17133  An  set  to  eitcnd  tlie  provisions 
of  tlUe  xm  of  the  Pederal  AvlaUon  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended.  rel&Ung  to  war  risk  in- 
surance: and 

H.J.  Res.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  Pnsideat  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning September  30.  1970.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 36.  1970.  ss  "National  Machine  Tool 
Week".  

SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroUed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  3547.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 


BILLS    AND    A   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEIj,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  16.  1970: 
HJl   14956.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
On  August  17.  1970: 
HJl  15381.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dlstrtet 
of  Colimibla  Income  and  Pranchlse  Tax  Act 
of  19*7  with  respect  to  the  taxaUon  of  regu- 
lated   Investment    companlee. 
On  August  18,  1970: 
HJl.  9085-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Tin 
(also  known  ss  Low  Ting); 

HJl.  12400.  An  set  for  the  reUel  of  T»e 
pung  Hllla; 

HJl.  13448.  An  act  to  confer  UJ8.  cltlaen- 
shlp  posthumously  upon  Joee  Ouadalupe  Bs- 
parza-Montoya; 

H-R.  13a«6.  An  act  to  confsr  U5.  oltlMn- 
shlp  posthvmioiisiy  upon  L  Opl.  Pranlc  J. 
Krec; 

HJl.  13896.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Marts  Glolsa  Pardo  Hall; 

HJl  13971.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  compact;  and 

HJl.  13997.  An  act  to  confer  VS.  cltueen- 
ship  poeihumously  upon  8.  Sgt.  Ryuw) 
Somma. 

HJl.  1749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kagle 
Lake  Timber  Co..  a  partnership,  of  Sttsan- 
vUle.  Calif.; 

HJl  3849.  An  sot  for  the  ralMf  of  Ansa 
Sdredge: 

H.R.  6286.  An  set  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  rumlshed  at  Oovernment 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
Msdal  of  Honor  recipient; 

HA.  BOSa.  An  act  to  autbortae  oommand 
of  the  UBS.  ConMUtution  (IX-ai>  by 
retired  offloars  of  the  VS.  Nsvy; 
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HJl  9062.  An  act  to  amend  section  716  of 
tlUe  10  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
interservice  transfers  of  ofllcers  of  ths  Coast 

*HJl.' 12959    An  act  for  the  relief  of  OlorU 

HR,  1319*5.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  U.S.  flags 
may  be  presented  to  parenu  of  deceased 
servicemen;  .^^ 

HJl  13383.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs, 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Pabretto; 

HJl.  13713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  PeUlcano;  and 

HJl  15374.  An  act  to  amend  section  3» 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  aa  amended,  con- 
cerning approval  by  the  Attorney  Genera^  of 
the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Unlt«d  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  31,  1970: 
HJl  1B8M.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  oi 
August  as.  1959,  with  respect  to  tjfj™ 
dl^osiUon  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Trtbe'  and 

B  j'  R«5-  I'M.  A  resolution  to  authorlM  me 
President  to  dertgniU  the  period  beginning 
BeDtember  20.   1810.  md  ending  SeptemDer 
28;  1970.  M  "Natlonil  MMChlne  Tool  Weei  : 
On  August  28,  1870: 
HJl   153S1.  An  act  to  lUthorUe  addlUonjU 
funds    «or   the   oper»Uon    of    the   FtmnHUn 
DeUno  KoOMvelt  Memorial  Commlsalon. 
On  Soptember  I.  1970: 
H  R  17133.  An  act  to  extend  the  prortslona 
ot  title  xm  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  or 
1958.  u  amended,  relating  to  war  rult  Insur- 
ance. 

On  September  8.  1970: 
HJt  13*3«.  An  act  to  prmide  for  the  du- 
poalUon  of  Judgment  funds  on  depoalt  to  the 
S5lt  of  the  Htialapal  Tribe  of  the  Hu^apal 
Bewrvatlon,  Aria..  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission DockeU  No..  90  and  122,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ,.^r« 

H  Jt  13718.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  lawa  aBectlng  the  OOMt  Quart  Re- 

HB.  14097.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  use 
of  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  cltuen  Band  ot  Potawatomi  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  in  Indlsn  Claims  Ccsnmlsslon 
Docket  No.  96.  and  tor  other  puipoees; 

HJl  14827.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlfi- 
DOBlUon  of  tunds  to  pay  a  Judgment  m  favor 
httht  SBC  and  Pox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket  No  Xiu. 
and  tor  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  18418  An  act  to  relmburae  the  Dte 
Tribe  ot  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  ReeervatJon 
tor  tubal  funds  that  were  used  to  wmf^™"- 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian 
uSgaUon  project.  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea.  ^^^^^^^^^__ 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  JONES  ol  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.  .  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  oclock  and  36  minutes pjn.) 
the  Houae  adjourned  unUI  tomorrow 
Thursday,  September  10,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXJiiCUTlVK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clauae  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2311  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Delanse.  transmitting  the  second  semi- 
annual report  on  funds  obligated  In  certain 
research  prognLma,  for  tHe  secoEd  h^  ^ 
Oscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  «o»  oi 
Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  OommlttM  on 
Armed  Servleea. 


2312  A  lettar  Irom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  tor  Oongreoslonal  Relations,  traua- 
mltUug  copies  ot  PresldenUal  Determliia- 
llon  71-3.  authoriang  miutary  grant  aaslst- 
ance  to  an  oconomlcaUy  developed  country. 
purauant  to  section  614iai  of  the  Porelp 
Assistance  Act  ot  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Analrs.  „,„,,, 

2313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS.  ClvU 
service  Commlssloin.  transmitting  the  4«th 
and  47lh  aimual  reporU  ot  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  ot  the  ClvU  Service  ReUremmt 
System  tor  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 
1966  and  1967,  pursuant  to  6  USC.  S347(ai 
(H  Doc  91-380);  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Oflice  and  ClvU  Service  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  _ 

2314.  A  letter  Irom  the  CTerk.  U5.  House 
of  Hepreaeutauves.  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Clerk  covering  reoelpU 
and  eipendlturea  ot  appropnauons  and  oth« 
funds  tor  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30, 1970.  pursuant  to  PubUc  L»w  88-454 
(2  USC.  I04t)  (H.  Doc.  91-379);  to  the 
committee  on  Bouse  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2S1S.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  Jsnuary  1,  1970, 
through  June  30.  1970,  from  moneys  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  ot  the  Capitol,  pur- 
suant to  section  105(bi  ot  Public  Law  B8-4S4; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appn:^rUtions. 

2316  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Of- 
nce  ot  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Omce  ot  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  tor  -Management  ot  lands  and 
resources,"  Bureau  ot  Land  Management,  for 
the  Bscal  year  1971.  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indlcstee  a  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  ot  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes, 
aa  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2317  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget.  ExecuUve 
once  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior  for  "Managament  and  protec- 
uon-  Nauonal  Park  Service,  for  the  flscal 
year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  tor  a  supple- 
mental esumate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  36T9  ot  the  Revised  Statutes,  ss 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2318  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
ot  Delense.  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
value  ot  property,  supplies  and  commodlUes 
nrovided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the 
Quarter  Aprtl  1  to  June  80.  1970,  pureuant  to 
ictlon  6M.  Public  Law  Bl-lTl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

3319  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notlBcstlon  "'  t?"  1°^ 
tl?n  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  f»cUltle« 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  far  the 
Air  t^>rce  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  nfl.C. 
2133a(ll:     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 

2330  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  the  Army  fBeaearch  and  De- 
velopment), transmitting  a  report  °f J^^ 
research  and  development  contracts  for  SSO,- 

000  or  more  which  were  awarded  during  the 
Jj^od  January  1,  through  June  »0^  'V^^f^I 
mant  to  secUon  4  of  chapter  882  of  PubUc 
Law  5S7,  Bad  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  .«*.•-•  .^f 

2321  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  <^lef  of 
Naval  Materiel  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion) ,  transmltung  a  report  on  Navy  rBS«rcn 
and  development  procurement  actions  ot 
ano  000  or  more,  covering  the  period  J""^ 

1  through  June  SO.  1970.  pursuant  to  10 
UBO    3S87;    to   the   Committee  on   Armed 


3322  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  ot  the  United  Stales,  trana- 
mlttlng  a  report  ot  actions  taken  by  the 
Bank  under  the  authority  of  PubUc  Law  90- 
390  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  1970. 
pursuant  to  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2323  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  ot 
the  District  ot  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  ot  proposed  legislation  to  provide  tor 
the  payment  ot  medical  or  suis'-cal  services 
of  hospital  treatment  for  certain  dlaabled 
former  members  of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce 
Department,  the  Plre  Department  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  VS.  Park  Police  force. 
the  Executive  Protection  Service,  and  U>e 
VS  Secret  Service  Division,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  „ 

3334  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner ot  Education,  Department  ot  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  In- 
terim report  on  research  In  the  area  of  achool 
finance,  pursuant  to  section  809  ot  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments ot  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 

2325  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  foreign 
crediu  by  the  VZ.  Oovernment  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31  1069,  pursuant  to  section  834(f)  of 
the  piirelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1»«1,  " 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2326  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecMtary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  pereonil  property 
donated  to  pubUc  health  and  educational  In- 
stitutions and  dvll  defense  organizations 
under  section  20a(J),  and  real  propw^dU- 
posed  of  to  public  health  and  edueaUooal 
institutions  under  section  303(k),  parsoant 
to  section  203 1  ol  ol  the  Pederal  Property  snd 
Administrative  Servlcea  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmant 
Operations.  ,  .^    _ 

2337  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  to- 
terloc,  transmitting  a  report  on  tb*  rw"™^ 
flcatlon  ot  lands  In  the  Mldvale  Irrigation 
District  of  the  Rlverton  project  In  Wyoming 
nursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  or 
the  BeclamaUOE  Project  Act  of  I9S9:  \a  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2338  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  »  Pro- 
posed grant  agreement  with  the  hoard  ot 
tustees  of  the  Leland  Stanfort.  Jr..  Uni- 
versity Stanford.  Callt.  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  •Atmoepherlc  PoUutlon  Aspeots 
ot  Msgnetohydrodynamlc  Powerplante."  pur- 
^t  to  PubUc  Law  89-673;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.    ^ 

3339  A  lettar  from  the  Asaurtant  Secretary 
of  the'lotertot.  orensmlttlng  notlHoatlon  of 
the  receipt  of  a  ProJe"  P^pPT^  '"■„'^« 
Oiaham-curtls  project  ot  aaOori  Arli .  pur- 
suant to  secUon  10  of  the  SmaU  Reclamatton 
Projects  Act  ot  1966;  to  the  Cosnmlttee  on 
Interior  aiul  InsuJsr  Affairs. 

2330  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
rvosed  legislation  to  declare  th«t  certain  fed- 
?SS  ov^ed  land  1..  held  by  the  United  States 
in  tnurt  tor  the  Lac  Oourte  OreUlee  Band  ot 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  ot  Wlecon- 
Bln:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar AlTalrs.  TNi™#«» 

3331   A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 

Pederal  communications  Oommlssdon.  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  r«port  on  backlog  of 
oendlng  applications  and  hearing  cases  in 
?he^mmlKMon  as  ot  July  31.  1970,  pursuant 
to  seeoon  B(e)  ot  the  Oommmiloaaons  Aot 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  «^.~i 

2333  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  PM^raJ 
Power  OommlsslOE.  transmits^  cop  lesci 
the  pubUcatlons  enaued,  ."HyttrogecWo 
Plant  oooslroctlon  Costs  sod  Anonalftoduo- 
UoS  Expensas.  l»6a"  and  'Part  in  of  the  1970 
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Natlona]  Power  Sur?cy";    to  the  Committee 
on   Interst&te  ftnd  Ponlgn   Oammerce. 

3333.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  ComxDiaslaa,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
iwopoaed  le^lalatlon  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3334-  A  letter  from  the  CommJas loner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  slzUi  prefer- 
ence cl&fislfl cation,  pursuant  to  section  304 
(d)  of  the  UmnlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

3335.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  NKturalli&tlon  Service.  U^ 
Department  of  Justice,  tr&namittlng  reports 
concerning  vLsa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneflclarlea  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  304(d) 
of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclsry. 
3338.  A  letter  from  the  CommleBloner,  Im- 
migrauon  and  Naturalization  Ser^oe,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  313(&)(38)(I)(U)  ot  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3337.  A  letter  from  the  Commlanloneff,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Servioe,  VA. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  secUon  313(d)  1 3)  of 
the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Acf  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  s  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  313(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mlitce  on  the  Judiciary 

333S.  A  letter  from  th«  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaktlon  Servloe,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  siispeodlng  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  th«  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  M4(b)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  anxmled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2339.  A  letter  from  the  Cocnmlsslon«,  Im- 
migration and  NatursJlzaUon  Scrvtoe.  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  togettier 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  a44(st  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NstlonaUty  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2340.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trators. Iaw  Enforoemept  Asslstanoe  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting the  second  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, for  fiscal  year  1070;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3341.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  BlghU.  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  ethnic  Isolation  of  Mexican 
An-jerlcanB  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
Southwest,  pursuant  to  Public  lAW  Sft-316, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Z34X  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  and  Improve  the  lasrs 
relying  to  docomentatlon  of  vessels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3343.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Paries,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  piU>Ucatlon 
entitled.  "Handbook  of  Toxicity  of  Psatl- 
ddea  to  Wildlife";  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3844  A  letter  (rom  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, relative  to  a  number  of  problems  that 
would  be  created  for  the  Department  of 
Defease  and  other  Federal  agencies  If  BJt. 
17800,  Bcheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
House  on  September  9.  were  to  be  enacted; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

3345.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
^deral  Government  shall  assiune  the  risks 
of  Its  fidelity  losses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3346.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  the  task  force  on  medicaid 
and  related  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3347.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  grant  financed  wholly  with  Fed- 
eral funds  approved  by  that  office,  for  the 
period  AprU  1  through  June  30,  1970,  pur- 
suant to  section  1130b  of  the  Social  Securtty 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

3346.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  transmitting  a  copy  of  pr»^»- 
posed  regulations  on  fire  safety  standards 
for  carpeting  in  medicare-participating 
health  care  faclUUea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

3349.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to 
Clarify  the  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  material  access  approval  program  for 
Individuals  having  access  to  certain  qiiantl- 
ttes  of  special  nuclear  material,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

3350.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager. Export  Marketing  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of 
agreements  signed  for  foreign  currencies  un- 
der Public  Law  480  during  July  and  August 
1970,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  B5-138;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3361.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  tran.smlttlng  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  do- 
nate certain  surplus  property  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Railway  Museum  Association. 
Inc..  San  Diego.  Calif.,  puruaant  to  10  US.C. 
7546:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
2SS3.  A  letter  from  the  C-ommissloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  ben- 
efits for  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
DlsGrtct  or  Columhts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Ooltimbla. 
RacETvm  FftOK  the  Coxptkollbb  Cemexai. 

3353.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  summarlrlng  the  status  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  Sys- 
tem; Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3354.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  effectiveness 
of  contractor  procurement  system  reviews; 
Department  of  Defense,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3356.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  use  of  advertised 
contracting  In  military  construction;  De- 
partment of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2356.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report 
on  actions  taken  or  planned  to  Improve  use 
of  cargo  space  on  aircraft  operated  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3367.  A  letur  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  providing  rent-free  space  In  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings  to  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Department  of 


the  Treasury:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations. 

3358.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  continuing  problems  in  providing 
nursing  home  care  and  prescribed  drugs  tm- 
der  the  medicaid  program  in  California; 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3359.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  in  determining 
graduate  education  requirements  for  mlU- 
lary  officer  petitions;  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3360.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  high  turnover  of  managers 
directing  major  research  and  development 
projects  within  the  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2361.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  for  Improved  operation 
and  molntennjice  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment plants  constructed  under  grants 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 

3363.  A  letter  frocn  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PXJB- 

LIC  BILIf  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
canunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printlziK  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Rurauant    to   an   order   of   the    House    the 

following  report  VMM  filed  Aug.  17, 1970] 
Mr.  DAWSON:  committee  on  Govenunent 
Operation*.  On  protecting  America's  estu- 
ajlee:  the  San  TnntcAixo  Bay  and  Delta  (Rept. 
No.  91-14331.  ReJened  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  TTnloo. 
[Pursuant   to  an  order  of   the  House  the 

following  report  was  filed  Auf.  21.  i»701 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Oommlttee  on  Bducfttlon 
and  Labor  BR.  n56S  A  bill  to  further  pro- 
nM)te  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  worlcers:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  No.  Sl-1434).  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Umon 
(Pursuant    to  the  order  of  the  House  on 

Aug.  14, 1970,  tilt  following  report  was  filed 

on  Aug.  21, 1970] 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means.  B-R.  18970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
and  trade  laws  of  the  Umted  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Sept.  No.  Bl-1436).  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS;  Select  Oommlttee  on  Small 
Business,  rtiral  and  urban  problems  of 
small  busloesamen  (Rept.  No.  01-1436I,  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stste  of  the  Union. 

|5ulni><«t(t  Sept.  9, 1970  ] 

Mr  DADDARIO:  Committee  on  Sciences 
and  Astronautics.  H.R.  1M69.  A  bill  to  ea- 
ubllsb  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  m  the  Identlflca- 
tlon  and  consideration  ot  existing  and  prob- 
able Impacts  of  technological  application;  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  IMO:  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
01-1437).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


ii 


Mr  ICHORO:  Oommliwe  on  Internal  Se- 
curity B.R.  BSB.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960;  with  ameadmenta 
(Rept.  No.  91-1438 J.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union.  . 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  ana 
Insular  Analrs.  H.B.  12870.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  King  Range 
National  Conservation  Area  In  the  State  of 
California;  with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1440 ».  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  InUrlor  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HM.  19(»7.  A  bUl  to  desig- 
nate certam  lands  as  wilderness  (Rept.  No. 
91-14411.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 

Mr  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  719.  An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  mining  and  minerals  policy: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-14421,  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARINO:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair*.  8.  3777.  An  act  to  authorlie 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  the  protection  ot  public  land* 
from  Ores.  In  advance  of  approprlatlom 
therefor,  and  to  twice  renew  such  contracts 
(Rept.  No.  91-1443)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union.        

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE PTT.I.cj  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Hi.  »0«7.  A  blU  to  aulhor- 
IM  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  mineral  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  located  In  Wagoner 
County,  Okla.,  to  I.  Earl  Nutter;  with  an 
amendment  (Report.  No.  91-1439).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houee. 


PUBUC  BILia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
HR.  19050.  A  bUl  to  create  a  health  se- 
curity program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARINO: 
HJl.  190S1.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  State*  C^de  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Force*  be  assigned  to  duty 
staUons  near  their  homes  after  serving  In 
combat  sones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJl.  19063.  A  bill  to  suthorlee  the  Secre- 
tary (tf  the  Interior  to  establlah  the  Thad- 
deui    Koeeluszko    Home    National    BUtorlo 
Site  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  far 
other  purpoees:    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affair*. 
ByMr.  ESCH: 
HJt.  19053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  provision 
which  presently  limits  to  30  days  m  any  13 
consecutive  months  the  period  during  which 
emergency    assistance    may     be    furnished 
thereunder  to  needy  families  with  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HJl.  190S4.  A  bill   to  repeal  section  7276 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1964  which 
provides   penalties   for   offenses  relating  to 
certain  airline  UcHets  and   advertising;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  19056.  A  bin  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  biological  research  In  aging  through 
a  comprehensive  and  Intensive  6-ye*T  prt>- 
gram  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
origins  of  the  aging  process  In  human  be- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  ,  ^ 

HJt  19060.  A  bill  to  promoM  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving,  and 
belter  coordinating  the  lamlly  plaimlng 
services  and  population  research  sctlvltlee 
ot  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  19057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment ot  a  National  Institute  of  Ger- 
ontology: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coounerce. 

By  Mr.  McFALI.  (for  hUnaeU  and  Mr, 

MOLLOHAN  ) : 

K.B.  19058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Publlo 
Worlcs  Aoceleratlon  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorlu  sddlUonal  funds 
for  such  set.  and  tor  other  purpose*;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATBUNAOA: 
HJl.  19059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  require  that  statement*  im- 
der  open  end  credit  plans  tw  mailed  In  time 
to  permit  payment  prior  to  the  Imposition 
ot  finance  charges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  1  for  himself.  Mr.  BaowK 
of  CaUtomla,  Mr.  Bdxton  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mrs.   CHisHoLis.    Mr.    Ooif- 
T^u,  Mr.  FSAS^,  Mr.  KsKTEMMaisa. 
Mr.  RosawTHSl..  and  Mr.  Rtah)  : 
HJl.  19060.  A  bin  to  prohibit  denial  o< 
equal   employment   opportunity    by    State* 
and  local  governments  because  of  race,  color. 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EducaUon  and  lAbor. 

HJl  19061.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

HsasHA.   Mr.   Stmdtotok.    and    Mr 

Wtuan)  ; 

HJl.  19062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  o«  the 

United  States  Code  to  provide  that  mecnhcr* 

of   the   Armed  Forces  be   assigned   to  duty 

stations  near  their  home*  after  serving  In 

combat  zones:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

ByMr.PODELL: 
H3.  19083.  A  bOl  to  create  a  health  secu- 
rity program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  19064.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreaaooable  risk  of  Injury  from 
ha^idous  products,  and  for  a*her  ptizpose*: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fwelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
HJl  19066.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  Importa- 
tion manufacture,  distribution,  storage,  and 
possession  of  explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators,  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WAMPLER: 

HJl.  19066.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  percentage 

depletion  at  a  32-peroent  rate  for  low-*ulfur 

ooal;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Haana. 

ByMr.  ADAMS: 

HJl  19067.  A  bill  to  aislat  in  reduellig 
crime  by  requiring  speedy  tnaU  In  eaae*  of 
petsoma  charged  with  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  laws,  to  strengthen  controls  over 
dangerous  defendants  released  prior  to  trial, 
to  provide  means  for  effective  supervision  and 
oontiol  of  such  defendants,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  ot  the 
United  State*  Code  to  provld*  for  better  con- 


trol of  Interstate  traffic  In  explcelvas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19069.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  ajjd 
educational  programs  to  prepare  tike  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  clvUlao,  so- 
cially oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  otbcr  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.BENNirrr: 
HJl-  19070.  A  blU  to  permit  the  release  of 
veterans  from  llabUlty  to  the  United  State* 
arising  out  of  loans  guaranteed.  Insured  or 
made  under  chapter  37  of  title  58.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  eliminate  fraud  from  the 
Federal  home  loan  and  mortgage  Insuranoe 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  BERBY: 
H.B.  19071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position ot  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Taiikton  Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claim* 
Conunls&lou  docket  No.  332-A,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.   19072.  A  blu  to  create  a  health  se- 
curity program:  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Wv* 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELI>: 
B.R  19073.  A  bUl  to  establlah  undfcna  re- 
location aasl stance  and  land  acqulalUon  pol- 
icies applicable  to  Federal  programs  and 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs;  to  the  Ootn- 
mltlee  on  Put>llc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  ot  Utah: 
HJl.  19074.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Social 
Security    Act   to   provide   for   medical    and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  fl«*T^j^aH  m  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  oertlfl- 
cates.   and    In   part   for   all    other   pervons 
through   allowance    of    tax    credits,    and   to 
provide  a  system  ot  peer  review  of  utUlaa- 
tion.  charges,  and  quality  cxf  medical  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASET: 
B.R.  19075.  A  bill  to  anaend  the  Coosumer 
Credit  Protection  Act;  to  the  Commltte*  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  19079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medloal  and 
hospital  caxe  through  a  syatem  ot  voluntary 
health  Insurance  financed  In  whole  for  low- 
Income  group*,  through  iMuanoe  ol  certifi- 
cates, and  In  part  for  all  other  paiaoaa 
through  aUowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to 
provide  a  system  ot  peer  review  of  utlUaa- 
tlon,  charges,  and  quality  of  medloal  sernoe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   DINGEIX    (for   himself .   Mr. 
BoGxas  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dowvnfo,  Mr. 
Hanna.     Mr.    AinnTtizio,    and    Mr, 
McCloskxt)  : 
HJl.  19077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  PoUoy  Act  of  1969  to  require 
a  longer  period  of  notice  before  a  Federal 
agency  commences  any  action  significantly 
affecting  the  envlronmenl,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marin* 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  E80S  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oaa- 
AUi  R.  Foao,  Mr.  Gatdo*.  lir.  Mo- 
KmAij.T.  Mr.  Bammo.  Mr.  BmrroM 
of  California,  and  Mr.  AmwasoM  of 
I^Bnnessee) : 
HJl.  19078.  A  bUl  to  extend  tor  2  months 
the   period   within   which   the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  required  to  report  the  decen- 
nial census  tahtilatlon  of  total  population  by 
States  for  the  apportionment  of  Hepreeenta- 
tlves;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HS.  19079.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  conduct  re- 
search and  educational  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  oooverslon  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
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velopment  actlTltlM.  and  for  oth?r  purpoies: 
to   the    CoDuiUtte«   on   Science    &Dd    Anro- 

n»utlc«.  

B;  UX.  GALLAGHER: 

HJl.  19080.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty 
stAtiona  near  their  homes  after  serving  in 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serriees. 

By  Mr.  UiSGtSi : 

HR.  1&061.  A  bill  to  pro«de  for  the  re- 
authonsatlon  of  the  project  on  the  Red 
RlTer  of  the  North  at  East  Grand  Porks. 
Minn..  In  the  interest  of  flood  control  and 
allied  purpoeas:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  Mcdonald  or  Michigan: 

HJl.  19082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Adminlstrati»e  Serrlcea  Act  of 
IMfi  \n  order  to  establish  Feijera!  policy  con- 
camlng  the  selection  of  flrms  and  Individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
ralated  services  for  the  Federal  OoTcmment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Bir.  tCNSHALL: 

BJl-  19063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bocial 
Secar.ty  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  vtrtuntary 
health  insurance  financed  In  whole  for  low- 
income  group6.  through  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, and  in  part  for  all  other  persoxu 
through  allowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to 
provide  a  system  of  peer  review  of  utilization, 
charges,  and  quality  of  medical  serrlce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yor*: 

BR.  iftOfr*.  A  bin  to  authOTize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
K'JBclUfizko  Home  National  Historic  Site  la 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.    MURPHY  of   New   York    (for 
himself,  and  Mr  Rumt) : 

HJl- 19085.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Metropolitan  Drug  Addiction 
Commission  to  coordinate  and  make  more 
effective  tn  the  New  York  mrtropolltan  area 
the  various  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  control,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  drug  addiction:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 

HH.  190W  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sions of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  fcr 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  19067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Aet  of  IMS  to  authorin  a  q>ecla] 
emphasis  transportation  research  and  demon- 
stration project  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self. IdT.  DWCKLL.  Mr    DOWXINO.  Mr. 

Hahna.  Mr   AKfnmrao.  and  Mr  Mc- 

CI.OBKST)  : 

HJl.  100B8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Envlronmentsl  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  re<TUlre 
s  longer  period  of  notice  before  a  Federal 
agency  commences  any  action  significantly 
affecting  the  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; ta  the  Oommittae  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 

HJt.  19089.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  sales  promo- 
tion games  unfslr  methods  of  competition; 
to  the  Comcolttee  on  IniersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

BvMr.  SISK; 

HJi.  19060.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  STOICX8  (for  hlmaelT  and  Mr. 
HowASD) : 

HJL  IMOl.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program 


for  the  improvement  of  the  Cuyahoga  River, 
Ohio:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R  19093.  A  bin  to  amend  title  S8,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  educational  as- 
slstence  and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
ing la  acUoD  or  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  TEAOtJE  of  California: 
BR.  19093.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
time  spent  by  Federal  employees  assigned  to 
the  California  offshore  Islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  hours  of  employment;  to  the  Ootn- 
mlitee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  19004  A  bUl  amending  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau 
of  the  Cenfius  to  undertake  a  quadrennial 
enrollment  of  those  persons  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
that  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  various 
States  other  than  residency:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

HA.  19096.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams and  policies  Intended  to  Insure. 
through  maximum  us*  of  Indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  United  States  requirements 
for  low-cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile 
environmental  quality  requirements  with 
future  energy  needs:  to  the  Comm.lttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  19096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  me<tlcal  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  financed  In  whole  or  for 
low-income  groups,  through  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates, and  In  part  for  all  other  persons 
through  allcTvacce  of  tax  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  peer  review  of  utUirAtioo, 
charges,  and  quality  of  medical  service;  Co 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  OONABLE: 
HJt.  19097.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Federal 
City  Bicentennial  Development  Corp..  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of 
s  development  plan  for  cert&ln  areas  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  wa&  designated, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt»e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA : 
HJl.  19098.  A  bin  to  provide  protection  for 
the  fish  resources  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding the  freshwater  and  marine  fish  cul- 
tural industries  against  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  diseases  of  fish  and  sheU- 
flch.  for  the  study  of  water  pollution  and 
Ash  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cocnzolttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plshenes. 

By   Mr.  KOCH   (for  UmseU  and  Mr. 

BDfGIUlS)  : 

H.R.  19099.  A  blU  to  amend  chapur  3  of 

title  3    United   States  Code   to   provide  for 

the  protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions: 

to  the  Committee  oo  Public  Wwks. 

By    Mr.    PATB4AN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bsaaxrr.  Mrs.  Suixivsn,  Mr.  Rkttbs. 
Mr.     AsHLET.     Mr,     MoosHXAH,    Mr. 
STZFHElts.     Mr.     St     CsaicAiff.     Mr. 
QoNZAixz,   and   Mr.   HAuiaH) : 
BJl.  19100.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
Ilfhment  of  a  national  urban  growth  policy. 
to  encourage  and  support  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
areas,  citlos.  counties,  and  towns  with  em- 
phasis upon  new  community  and  inner  city 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ttitwifing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19101.  A  bin  to  amend  title  AVUl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
beneflta    (financed   from  general   revenues) 


for  dlaabled  coal  miners  without  regard  to 
their  age:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

ByMr.WTDLER: 
H.R.  19103.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary   reduction    in    the   salaries   of   certain 
officials  of  the  Federal  Oovernment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr  HORTON; 
H.J.  Res  1357.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  declare  one  week  each  Sep- 
tember as  "National  S.S  Hope  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.  J.  Res.  13*8.  Joint  resolution  to  set  forth 
a  national  policy  on  the  stabilization  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.J.  Res.  1359.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltutloD  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the    President    and    Vice   President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1380.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning   October    5,    1970,    and    ending   Oc- 
tober 9.  1970,  as  "Notional  PTA  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MTERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LAKiwarsc.  Mr  Beall  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Pirciffsia, 

Mr.     MONTCOMKRT.     Mr.     DiaWTNSKI, 

Mr.    Yatsok,    Mr.    SCHADsnao.    Mr. 
Nichols,    Mr.    Fret.    BCr.    IAsskxix. 
Mr.  BrcHANAN.  Mr.  Hdnt,  Mr.  Hos- 
TON.  Mr.   PrsMik.  Mr.  McDonaib  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Taixott.  Mr.  Buatos* 
of  Utah,  Mr.  GaovcH,  Mr.  DtTNCSN, 
Mr.  EatxwBoaN.Mr.  TuNffKT,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1361.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Usue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  In  November  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as  "N&tional 
Family   Week";    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MYERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DoNORtrx.  Mr.  AimrasoN  of  lUlnols, 
Mr.    LuKXNS.    Mr.    Qoldwatzh.    Mr. 
KoTKZNOAix.  Mr.  FcLTON  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Fkiedxl.  Mr. 
Williams,    and    Mr.    McKneallti  : 
H.J.  Res.  1382.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the  President  to   Issue   a   proclamation 
designating   the   week   In    November   which 
includes  Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as 
•National  Family  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS : 
H.  Con.  Res.  720.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
to  utilize  more  effectively  the  expertise  and 
abinues  of  the  sclentlsto  and  engineers  as- 
Boclsted  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  In  the  fight  against 
environmental  pollution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronsutlcs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.  Con.   Res.  721.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  eetabllsb  a  National  Day  of  Recognition 
for  Teadhera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  732.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  rellglotis  discrimination  In  North- 
em  Irelsnd;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  1201.  Reeolutlon  calling  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  and  control  can- 
cer within  this  decade;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FARB8TEIN: 
H.  Bee.  1302.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  unilateral   action,   as  well   as 
collective  action  through  the  United  Nations. 


to  stop   air  piracy:    to  the   Committee  oo 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Rea.  1303.  Reeolutlon  deslgnaUng  Janu- 
trj  33  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
HJt.  19114-  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Kyu 
Whan  Whang  and  spouse,  nee  Young  Woo 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  claufie  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL  of  California: 
HJl.  19103.  A  bm  for  the  renef  of  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Francisco  de  Paula  Baptlsta  and  Joao 
Baptista:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BERRY: 
HJl    19104.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  the 
KtAte  of  Vesta  A.  Hablcht;  to  the  Oommlttea 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VUglnla  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  19106.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  M.  8gt. 
Robert  M.  Stachura:  to  the  Cconmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  19106.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Angel  Ortiz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  19107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  SUvla 
Italia  VassaUo-Pastor;  to  the  Committee  on 
ihe  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.   19108.  A  biU  for   the  relief  of  Blta 
Swann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar?. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  19109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
Guerrlcableta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

HJl.  IflllO.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  MUner;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  MATHIAS: 
HJl.  19U1.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs, 
Gloria  Vazquea  Herrera;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  19112.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Denlae 
Korbanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolaty. 
By  Mr.  MYERS : 
HJl.  19113.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tlie  free 
entry  of  a  61-note  cost  beU  carlUon  and  a 
43-note  subsidiary  cast  ben  carillon  for  the 
use  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton,  Ind.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

433.  By  the  SPEAB2:R;  A  memorial  of  the 
lOtli  Guam  Legislature,  relative  to  the 
sUtule  of  llmlta-uons  with  respect  to  claims 
by  the  cltltens  of  Guam  arising  from  the 
caking  of  private  property  by  the  Federal 
Government  foUowlng  World  War  II;  to  the 
Ooeomlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

434.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  the  protection 
of  the  Faranon  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

436.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  water 
pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Works. 

436.  Also,  a  memcolal  of  the  Senate  of  tJbe 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
oU  imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  a&d 
Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows ; 

671.  By  Mr.  BOW:  Petition  of  the  Youngs- 
tovm  City  Council  approving  and  endoralng 
the  efforis  of  Congressman  Prank  T.  Bow  to 
rename  the  West  Branch  aeeerrolr  on  the 
Mahoning  River  the  Michael  J.  Klrwan  Dam 
and  Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

673.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Executive  Board.  Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  IntematlODal  Union  AFL-CIO,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  relative  to  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  development  of  the  supenonlc 
transport;  to  the  Committee  on  ^pro[»la- 
tlons. 

573.  Also,  peutlon  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
J.  L&gomarslno.  California  State  Senate. 
Sacramento,  relative  to  open-pit  mining  in 
the  Loe  Padres  National  Forest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

574.  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia,  Salpan.  Mariana  Islands.  relaUre  to 


relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affaire. 

675.  Also,  petition  of  Orvllle  L.  Cain.  Oraas 
VaUey.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

676.  Also,  petition  of  the  Honorable  John  P. 
McCarthy,  California  State  Senate.  Sacra- 
mento, relative  to  control  of  newi  media  in  a 
market  area;  to  the  Committee  on  IiLterstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce- 

677.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Chicago,  ni.,  reUtlve  to  observ- 
ing an  annual  national  holiday  entitled 
"Family  Day  USA";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

&7B.  Also,  petition  of  Barry  Dale  Holland, 
Portsmouth.  Va..  rel*tlTe  to  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary'. 

579.  Also,  petition  of  Ellaabeth  B.  Smith. 
AtlanU,  Oa..  relative  to  appc^tment  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

680,  Also.  peuUon  of  Robert  B.  WllUazns. 
Forest  Heights.  Md.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

681.  Also,  petition  of  the  Association  of 
Midwest  Pish  and  Game  CcHnmlssloners,  Den- 
ver. Oolo..  relative  to  resoluUoos  adopted  by 
the  association  ooncemlng  variotis  matters 
that  affect  fish  and  game;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flahertce. 

S83.  Also,  petition  of  the  Washington  State 
Sportsmen's  Council,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  rela- 
tive to  extending  the  UjB.  fishery  zone  from 
13  miles  to  200  miles  or  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Continental  Shelf,  whichever  Is  great- 
er to  the  Committee  oo  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

583.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  relative  to  transportatloa 
policy;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

884.  Also,  petition  of  the  Bollywood  ATL 
Film  Council.  Hollywood,  CaUf.,  relative  to 
imported  motion  picture  and  television  pro- 
ductions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

685.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Underwriters.  Washington.  D.C.. 
relative  to  the  national  debt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meuia. 

596.  Also,  petition  of  the  town  board,  Og- 
den,  N.Y..  relative  to  Federal-State  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


SEfiATE— Wednesday,  September  9,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jutss  B.  AiiiH, 
B  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  whose  presence  Is  everywhere 
m  the  universe,  help  us  to  be  stUl  and 
know— to  be  still  and  know  that  Thou 
art  Ood."  Let  not  this  voice  st*nd 
between  Thee  and  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Help  us  In  this  holy  silence  to  give 
ear  to  the  "stUl  small  voice"  which  whis- 
pers love  and  peace,  poise  and  power — 
tlie  presence  of  a  friend  nearer  than 
breathing,  closer  than  hands  or  feet.  En- 
able us  to  hear  the  message  too  high 
for  words,  too  deep  for  human  utter- 
ance, the  eternal  beyond  the  temporal, 
so  vivid  we  are  made  new.  And  hearing 
Thy  voice  may  we  obey  it.  Call  us  back 
to  Thee,  keep  up  close  to  Thee,  lead  u< 
forward  with  Thee  in  the  spirit  of  Thy 
Son  who  went  about  doing  good. 

We  pray  In  His  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTDJO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tanpore  of  the  Senate 
<Mr.  RossD-L). 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  derk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.8     SZNATX. 
PUSIDXNT  PKO  mCPOXX. 

Washington,  D.C..  September  9,  2970. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sedate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allxm.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 
RlCBAKD  B.  Rrrasxix. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURDJO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, September  8, 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRINT- 

DJO  OF  THE  71ST  ANNUAL  DAR 

REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1147.  Senate  Resolution  462. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  tvlll  be  suited  by  Olle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


30930 

a  Rac  *M.  »uUiorl»ln«  th«  printing  of  tb« 
«,«>utT-am  »miv»l  report  of  the  KaUcajJ 
society  of  the  Deughter.  of  the  AlMrlMn 
BevDlutlon  M  »  3en»t«  document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
coiislderaUon  ol  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
luuon  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

Seiolved.  Th»t  the  teventy-flrst  annual 
report  of  the  Natlooa!  Society  of  the  Duugh- 
«rs  of  the  Amertcin  Revolution  tor  the  ytml 
ended  March  1  19«8.  be  printed,  with  %n 
Ulustrstlon.  u  »  Senate  document. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  September  9,1970 


PROGRAM 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  today  Is 
the  day  on  which  the  joint  leadership 
agreed  to  go  on  a  two-shift  basis. 

Later  this  afternoon,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  amendjnents  to  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  covering  bills  H.R. 
18110  H.R.  17510.  S.  3355.  S.  3418:  and 
then  8.  437.  a  bill  to  aimlnate  the  re- 
duction in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annuities. 
If  we  dispose  of  these  measures  today. 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act.  There  will  be  debate  on  aU  of 
these  bills.  ^     ,^ 

Hopefully,  with  these  and  other  meas- 
ures out  of  the  way  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  It  Is  anticipated  we  may  well  get 
started,  on  Monday  next,  on  HJi.  1864*. 
the  so-called  farm  bill. 

This  announcement  Is  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  la  a  Joint  leader- 
ship declaration. 

Mr  SCOTT.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
JoHty  leader  will  yield,  that  Is  correct 

I  repeat,  the  calendar  may  be  caUed 
at  the  beginning  of  business  following 
the  prayer  on  any  day. 
Senators  are  thus  on  notice. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  We  have  to 
serve  notice  the  day  before  that  that  will 
be  the  case.  It  will  be  the  case  tomorrow. 
If  Senators  do  not  object. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


wiuch  many  Americana  are.  but  another 
thing  entirely  to  tell  the  enemy  that  he  need 
not  eiert  hlmaeU.  you're  golhg  to  quit  any- 
way by  such-and-»uch  a  date. 

Senator  George  MoOoTom  (D.,  SU.).  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  meaaure.  was  quoted 
aa  saying  he  thought,  "tar  from  catislng  the 
enemy  to  attack  ...  It  would  have  quite  the 
oppoalte  impact;  It  would  cause  him  to  aee 
that  we  are  terminating  our  acUvlUes  and 
that  therefore  there's  no  rcaeoa  to  preaa  an 
attack  on  American  forces." 

That'a  guesswork,  and  It  could  have  been 
a  bloody  mistake  it  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vletnameee,  seeking  to  acoro  poUUcal  and 
propaganda  polnu.  pressed  even  harder  to 
prove  their  "superiority"  over  retreating 
Tanks. 

Senator  Mark  Hatneld  (R..  Ore.),  the  co- 
author, said  in  hla  laat-mlnute  effort  before 
the  vote  that  to  oppose  his  amendment,  be- 
cause It  would  hamper  eiecutlve  branch 
maneuvering,  would  amount  to  "idolatry  of 
the  Preatdency  and  acceptance  of  one-man 

This  seema  equally  overstated  to  us  Preal- 
dent  Nlaon  did  not  precipitate  the  war  and 
la  aa  far  OS  we  can  see.  doing  more  than 
anyone  else  to  date  to  extrtcale  our  troopa 
honorably  and  safely.  One  need  not  "IdolUe 
him  to  give  him  a  chance  to  continue  this 
highly  desirable  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  Senators  who 
chose  to  view  the  54-39  defeat  o(  the  amend- 
ment as  some  football-acid  kind  ot  "triumph- 
for  the  Preeldent— a  vote  of  confidence"  ol 
sweeping  dimension*— might  also  reconsider 
the  reautlee. 

Thirty-nine  senatota— well  over  a  tlUrd  of 
the  Senate— voted  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment despite  considerable  doubts  of  what 
dlaastroua  effecu  It  might  have;  and  of  the 
SS  defeaung  It.  many  undoubtedly  had  aert- 
ous  reaervatlona  about  what  effects  THAT 
might  have. 

Ll  were  correct,  we  think.  In  assuming 
that  the  general  pubUc  wanu  the  war  over. 
But  thla  was  not  the  way.  And  no  "maglC 
alternative  has  yet  appeared. 

We  don't  think  one  shoiUd  be  expected, 
high-flown  oratory    notwithstanding. 


CIVIL  tJNREST  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  editorials  dealing 
with  civil  unrest  and  the  McGovera-Hat- 
fleld  amendment,  plus  a  column  on  the 
civil  rights  accomplishments  of  the  NUon 
administration,  be  printed  In  the  Rscorb. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Reco«d,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Ptilladelphla  (Pa.)   IhQUlrer, 
Sept.  3,  19701 
ScfATS  Doas  Its  Dutt 
It  seema  to  us  that  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  HatOela-MoOovem  amend- 
ment to  the  military  sales  bill  were  guilty  of 
unwarranted  flights  of  byperbole  and  eiag- 
geratlon   which  served  no  good  purpose. 

We  believe  the  Senate  was  right  m  defeat- 
mg  the  amendment  which  would  have  put 
a  CongteaslonaJ  limit  on  the  Vietnam  war; 
indeed,  that  It  bad  no  real  choice  In  the 
matter. 
It  la  COS  thing  to  be  against  the  war. 


Puiuc  BicKMns 
Anyone  who  would  deliberately  klU  or  at- 
tempt to  kill  a  policeman  or  a  Park  Ouard- 
merely  because  the  target  Is  a  law-enforw- 
ment  officer  and  Is  representative  of  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  In  the  community- 
Is  a  public  enemy  without  paraUel. 

Let  there  >>e  no  mistake  about  thla:  Un- 
less there  Is  strong  commtmlty  support  for 
the  guardians  of  law  and  order,  tliere  can 
be  no  lawful  and  orderly  protection  of  the 
cltlsenry  against  criminal  violence. 

The  outrageous  attacks  upon  policemen 
and  Park  Guards  In  Philadelphia  over  the 
past  few  days  are  shocking  remlndere  of  the 
dally  haaarda  confronted  Ijy  law-enforcesnent 
authorlllee  In  the  performance  ot  their 
duties 

We  enend  our  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
families  of  the  victlma  of  these  attacks  and 
our  prayerful  wishes  for  a  speedy  and  full 
recovery  to  those  among  the  victlma  whose 
vrounda  were  not  fatal. 

But  to  deplore  and  to  sympathise  Is  not 
enough.  .  . 

We  believe  there  has  been  far  too  much 
oomplaoency,  bordering  on  enoouragememt, 
in  public  attitudes  toward  organisations  that 
mtX»  no  secret  of  their  boitUlty  toward 
police. 

When  faculties  are  made  readily  avaU- 
able  lor  such  organisations  to  hold  meetings, 
when  their  antlpoUoe  literature  u  widely 
circulated  and  vlwred  by  aome  people  aa 
harmlem  or  even  humorous,  the  Ineviuble 
consequence  Is  an  erosion  of  the  forces  ot 
Uw  and  otdsr. 


Whan  revolvlng-door  Juatloe  aUows  hard- 
ened criminals  to  be  turned  looee  on  the 
streets  again  and  again,  making  a  mockery 
of  efforts  by  police  to  enforce  tlie  law  and 
protact  the  public,  the  result  Is  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  war  agalnat  crime  and  a  strength- 
ening of  the  forces  of  lawlessness. 

When  the  phrase  "law  and  order"  Is  Itself 
held  In  scorn  and  contempt  by  some  sup- 
posedly responsible  persons,  the  lawless  and 
the  disorderly  are  Inspired  to  ever  mors 
recklefiS  assaults  upon  structures  of  govern- 
ment and  democracy. 

Fortunately,  the  poltoe  have  the  ovee- 
whelmlng  and  unequivocal  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people.  One  laudable 
evidence  of  this  was  the  heroic  cooperation 
given  to  police  which  aided  m  the  arrest  of 
suspects  in  the  istest  shootings  of  police 
snd  Park  Guards. 

A  story  In  Sunday's  Inquirer  hy  Robert  S. 
Boyd  of  our  Washington  Bureau  gave  further 
evidence  of  the  widespread  popular  support 
for  law  and  order.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
conservauve  and  uberal  politicians  are  try- 
ing to  outdo  one  another  In  championing  the 
law  and  order  cause  In  this  election  year. 

Politicians  of  every  ideological  stripe  em- 
brace the  law  and  order  theme  for  one  rea- 
son: They  know  the  people  want  law  and 
order  and  a  tougher  crackdown  on  violence 
and  crlnM. 

The  vociferous  few  who  declsre  war  on  the 
police  as  a  counter-attack  against  the  war  on 
crime  are  a  public  menace  and  shotild  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Their  crime  Is  not  against  the  police 
alone  but  against  the  entire  community  of 
law-abiding  and  law-respecting  citizens 

NnoM  Ck>HFn.ss  air  Isspmnssivs  List  or 

Czvn.  RiGins  AccoicpusBMSKns 

(By  Roecoe  and  Geoffrey  Dnimmond) 

WAsHiNffrON. — "By  any  criterion  the  clfll 

rights  record  of  the  Nixon  Administration  la 

better  than  any  of  Its  predeoeaeors." 

Attorney  General  John  MltcheU  told  tbis 
to  a  group  of  reportera  at  a  recent  breakfast 
Interview. 

Skepticism  vres  so  great  that  not  one 
bothered  to  demand:  Prove  It. 

We  took  Mltohell'5  statement  as  so  Chal- 
lenging that  It  ought  to  be  checked,  not  dla- 
mlssed  out  of  band.  We  didn't  set  out  to 
pro-ve  or  disapprove  it.  only  to  look  at  the 
facts.  Here  la  what  we  found: 

Money — ^The  budgeto  of  the  civil  rights  dl- 
vlalon  of  the  JusUoe  Department  for  llie  last 
two  fiscal  years  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion were  S3.6  million  and  »3  million. 

For  the  ftrst  two  years  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration they  were  ♦«  37  million  and  MJ 
million. 

Staff— The  number  of  JusUoe  Oepartmant 
lawyers  h^nrtiing  civil  rlgbta  cases  during 
the  last  two  years  of  tiie  Johnson  Admlnls- 
batlon  was  106  and  116. 

Por  the  first  two  years  of  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration It  was  138  snd  159. 

Cases — During  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the 
Johnson  AdmlnlstraUoo  98  dvU  rights  esses 
were  filed.  In  fiscal  ises  the  Nixon  Admin- 
Istraaon  filed  148  dvU  rights  csMe  and  in 
fiscal  1970.  197  caaea — or  double  the  number 
of  clvU  nghU  cases  over  19«8  involving  school 
Integration,  fair  housing,  voUng  rights  and 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

Question:  Were  these  expanded  assets- 
money,  manpower  and  case  losd— put  to  sig- 
nificant use? 

School  desegregsUoh — Prior  to  the  19«»-70 
sohool  year  only  6  J  percent  or  164,278  of  the 
3  I  million  Negro  public  school  students  In 
11  Southern  states  bad  been  In  desegre- 
gated school  systems. 

At  the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  year, 
either  aa  the  result  of  oourt  omen  or  volun- 
taiT  sgreemeniB.  68.9  pstoent  or  1.8  mlUlon 
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Negro  children  were  la  Kbool*  In  deaegre 
Ruled  aystema.  , 
More  headway  Is  Unmlnent.  As  the  result 
of  new  Utlgstlon  plus  the  negotiating  efforts 
of  both  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  JusUce  Department,  It  Is  a  near  certainty 
that  97  percent  or  all  but  700O  of  tte  3-1 
million  Southern  black  students  will,  within 
the  next  month,  be  attending  school  In  de- 
segregated systems.  

More  than  500  districts  wlU  be  desegre- 
gated this  fall— half  at  the  dlrwrtJOT  of  conn 
OTders  and  half  as  the  result  of  HBW-Justloe 
Department  negotlaUons. 

'Through  aggreeave  negotiation  and  UUga- 
Uon  it  16  accurate  to  say  that  the  dual  school 
system  aa  It  exlated  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954  Is  being  eliminated^ 
Philadelphia  plan— Thla  la  the  flist  coor- 
dinated federal  attempt  to  remedy  racial  cUs- 
crinUnatlon   m   constxuctlon  unions   where 
S,e"e  has  been  extreme  anU-Negro  bias.  It 
was  fought  by  the  unions  sod  by  some  ■^• 
Utlcal  liberals    It  has  been   upheld  by   the 
courts  and  Is  opening  up  new  job  opportuni- 
ties to  mlnorlUea.  „_^  _  „#  **,- 
Bouslng-The  clvU  rlghu  dlflalon  rf  the 
Ju^ce  D^tm«it  IS  uullslng  the  f"'  bod- 
ing law  to  open  up  suburban  housing  to  low- 
inSome  blaX.  it  has  been  fl"OB  "  °*"^- 
wlde  network  of  suits  to  make  houses,  apart- 
mentT and  developments  available  to  non- 
w"t^.  to  strike  down  ob«aoles  to  low-ln- 
iamt,  housing  and  to  prevent  block-busting 
S^t^-rnflghborhoods    by    unscrupulous 
r»ai-est&te  Qmu.  .  . 
AsTstant  Attorney  General  Jerrta  I^hard. 
whTheads  the  civil  rights  du^on^  wouW 
undoubtedly  agree  that  much  '•^f -»  "^ 
done  Mid  that  Uil.  r«ord  <loe«n«  touch  the 
raclaUy    discriminatory     pracUoes    In     tne 
SotSu  school  district,  which  nelt^  the 
coCiTor  any  admlnlatratlon  haa  begun  to 
deal  with  effecuvely. 


HIJACKING  OF  AIRLINERS  BY 

PALESTINIAN  GUERRILLAS 
Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  hijadting  of  three  alrlinere  by  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  threatens  not  onw  "J« 
lives  of  the  Americans  and  others  held 
captive,  but  Is  a  menace  to  the  cease-flre 
in  the  Middle  Bast  so  painfully  negoU- 
ated  over  the  last  few  months. 
This  situaUon  Is  extremely  grave. 
Negotiations  tor  the  sate  release  ot  the 
passefigers  must  be  left  to  the  diplomatic 
ofBoials  of  the  naUons  involved.  Public 
comment  on  these  nesotiaOons  by  a  US. 
Senator  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Omted 
States  must  take  warning  from  this 
tragic  affair.  We  must  look  ahead  to  see 
what  can  conslrucUvely  be  done  to  pre- 
vent future  crises  of  this  kind. 

Last  year  the  Senate  overwhelinlngly 
ratified  the  Tokyo  ConvenUon  on  hijack- 
ing of  aircraft,  which  among  other  things 
provides  that  signatory  governments 
"Shall  take  all  appropriate  measures  to 
restore  control  ot  the  aircraft  to  Its  law- 
ful commander  or  to  preserve  his  control 

of  the  aircraft."  

But  it  Is  obvious  from  the  most  recent 
hijackings  that  some  nations  may  be 

powerless  to  act.  

Therefore,  even  if  aU  nations  signed 
the  Tokyo  ConvenUon— and  they  have 
not— It  may  not  be  an  eflecUve  Instru- 
ment to  insure  the  safety  of  air  travelers. 
A  Swedish  security  ofBclal  was  quoted 
In  the  press  today  as  saying : 

There  Is  no  reaUy  effective  way  to  stop 
hijacker. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum'   ,  „ 

The  ACTtNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  ■■outl"*.El°Jl?: 
ing  business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  mmutes.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglsUUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU.  

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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I  suggest  that  under  the  clrcumstanoK. 
the  time  may  have  come  for  the  United 
States  to  order  its  own  airlines  to  halt 
service  to  those  naUons  who  act  as  willlug 
hosts  to  hijackers,  or  treat  hUacking  as 
a  minor  offense,  or  simply  lack  the  power 
to  prevent  hijacking.  As  a  further  step, 
the  US  Government  might  deny  landing 
rights  to  the  ah-llnes  that  serve  stich 

I  recognise  the  complexity  ot  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  landing  rights  &eata». 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
deep  concern  of  civilized  nations  over  the 
hijacking  problem  would  lead  to  adopUon 
of  similar  sancUons  by  most  other  na- 
tions—If  the  United  States  takes   the 

The  safety  of  American  citizens— and 
perhaps  grave  questions  of  WM  and  peace 
oveiseas-are  at  stake  here.  Hijacking  ot 
international  clvU  aircraft  Is  being  used 
for  both  blackmaU  and  as  an  Instrument 
to  determine  foreign  poUcy. 

The  United  States  should  not  hesitate 
to  act  vigorously. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an 
editorial  enUUed  'The  showdown  In  the 
Desert,"  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racosn, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Sbowdowk  m  VHX  Dsaaar 

The  gnm  drama  being  played  out  on  ^e 
,»nds  of  the  Jordanian  des«rt  Is  mtemaUonal 
blackmail  In  lu  basest  form.  The  lives  of 
sooraa  ot  umooent  people  have  been  put  on 


the  auction  block  by  a  gang  of  vldous,  dM- 
perste  outlaws.  What  these  gangsters  expect 
to  gam  from  this  deadly  exercise  In  ransOTi 
and  threat  Is  a  renewal  of  the  Arab-lsimau 
war-  there  Is  no  place  for  tabid  fanatics  in  a 
peaceful  settlement.  By  raising  their  de- 
mands to  mclude  the  release  ot  3.000  guer- 
rillas held  capUve  In  Israel,  the  Palestine 
"liberators  '  made  clear  their  purpose  o(  In- 
creating  the  pressure  on  the  laraeU  govern- 
ment to  break  the  cease-flre,  either  before  or 
after  the  ransom  deadline  runs  out  tonight 
The  negotiations  to  release  the  bostagaa 
are  so  delicate  now  that  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  public  comment  on  them. 
Only  those  In  close  contact  -with  tham  can 
judge  the  temper  of  the  kidnapers.  Those 
who  are  making  that  judgment  for  the  West- 
ern nations  now  being  blackmaUed  are  en- 
titled to  proceed  as  best  they  can  without  a 
background  of  noisy  advice.  We  only  hope 
that  in  this,  as  m  any  other  kidnaping,  they 
chose  wisely  among  the  few  courses  of  action 

It  u  possible,  however,  to  begin  to  plan 
ahead  In  hopes  that  the  nations  ot  the  world 
can  take  some  unmedlate  steps  to  prevent 
anv  repetition  ot  this  tragic  affair.  The  vrorld 
cannot  tolerate  a  threat  of  thli  kind  to  In- 
ternational air  travel— a  threat  In  which  m- 
nocent  people  are  pawns  in  a  deadly  inter- 
national power  play.  There  have  been  long 
negotiations  and  much  talk  m  many  na- 
tional capitals  since  the  wave  of  airplane  hl- 
jacUngs  broke  out  many  months  ago  But 
very  lltUe  oonoerted  action.  The  maaalve  doee 
ot  criminal  activity  that  took  place  In  one 
day— four  planes  under  attack  and  three 
seised— ought  to  convince  every  nation  that 
this  outrage  has  gone  on  long  enough. 

The  United  States,  In  oiu-  view,  should 
seize  the  Iniuatlve  In  this  situation  by  or- 
dering this  country's  alrUnes  to  suspend  all 
senlce  to  and  from  any  nation  that  welcomes 
hljackere,  that  treats  hijacking  as  s  minor 
offense,  or  that  Is  unable  to  prevent  Its  ott- 
laens  Irom  engaging  m  hijacking.  At  the 
same  tune,  the  government  should  deny 
landing  rights  In  this  country  ""?»"- 
Une  that  servea  such  nations.  This  action 
should  be  taken,  not  so  much  as  an  economic 
sancUon  against  offending  nations— ^- 
though  there  'would  be  slgnlllcant  economic 
effects— but  as  a  simple  safety  measoic  de- 
signed to  protect  American  cltlaens. 

There  may  be  legal  red  tape  In  such  a  unl- 
Uteral  approach;  International  treaties  gov- 
erning landing  nghw  and  ao  on  are  complex 
affairs  But  this  should  not  be  allo'wed  to 
stand  in  the  way.  Por  one  thing,  surely  moat 
other  civilised  nations  would  join  In  such  a 
ban  since  It  would  place  the  responsibility 
tor  hijacking  squarely  where  It  belongs—om 
those  governments  which  have  encouraged  It 
by  throwing  welcoming  parties  for  the  pi- 
rates Even  If  other  nations  did  not  join  im- 
medlatelv.  the  Dmted  States  jhould  take  the 
first  step  since  Its  prune  lesponslbUlty  In 
this  situation  Is  the  safety  of  Its  dtlsens  and 
of  those  dtlsens  of  other  countries  who  travel 
on  American  air  earners. 

The  alrHnes  themselveo  can  help  by 
strengthening  their  security  measures,  ^ 
though  the  tact  tbat  would-be  plr»t«  got 
aboard  an  El  Al  plane  last  Sunday  Indicates 
that  even  Israels  relatively  strict  precaa- 
tlonary  measures  are  far  from  tool-proof.  It 
may  be  that  for  a  while  International  trav- 
elers will  have  to  undergo  the  kind  ot  scru- 
tiny now  given  to  visitors  of  prison  inmatee. 
n  so  the  price  will  not  be  too  great  If  It  helps 
to  prevent  another  showdown  on  the  desert 
sand. 


A  PROFILE  ON  GEORGE  SHULTZ 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

on  Sunday,  September  6,  1970.  the  Aa- 

soctated  Press  distributed  to  its  inember 

papers  an  exceUent  profile  on  George 
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_..       i         »  .**«  H«»  H«  Uk.M  to  tell  tiie  »tory  of  his  flrat  ven- 

Shult2.  Who  IS  now  director  ot  the  new-  ^^' ^^^,Z^,,^^^l'^  drive  lo  cr««  » 
ly  created  Office  of  Management  ana  ^^  comoliiiited  Khooi  board  in  stow,  Mivm.. 
Budget.  As  such  Mr.  Shulta  has  been  ^^^^  ^^  ^„  te«cbing  at  me  M»«s»chuietM 
described,  with  some  accuracy  I  think,  as  m^tituM  ol  Technology  nevermJ  ye«r»  ago. 
"Assistant  President."  Most  certainly  his  -nie  voters,  m  their  wiadom.  defeated  the 
responslbUitles  are  great.  I  think  it  Is  ptopoeai  tor  a  regional  Khooi  h"^-*"' 
aDpropriate  that  the  Associated  Press  thej  elected  me  to  head  the  non«i««nt 
ffr.Vrf  V?i.  rf..»rih„.»rt  fhl,  ,Tr*Ilent  ar-      .chool  board  a.  lu  director,"  he  laughed 

Shultz's  amiable  demeanor  hides  a  tough- 
minded  Qrmneaa  of  purpose  that  can  be  sur- 
prising and  disconcerting  to  those  Inclined  to 


should  have  distributed  this  excellent  ar 
tide  relating  to  Mr.  Shultz  to  the  Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  a  good  bit  of  time  with  George 
Shultz.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  been 
Impressed  with  him  as  an  individual  and 
with  his  service  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  I  had  been  impressed  with  his  testi- 
mony whenever  he  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  more  I  see  of  Mr. 
Shultz  the  more  liighly  I  think  of  him. 

In  my  discus-sions  with  him  In  the  past 
week  I  found  that  he  Is  not  only  a  man 
of  great  abUity  but  also  that  he  Is  a 
man  who  Is  eminently  fair  In  his  deal- 
ings with  other  individuals  and  with  the 
great  problems  with  which  he  Is  so  closely 

BSiUKlBted. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  eon- 


lilm  as  a  mild  profeasoc  unversed  In  the 

rough-and-tumble  of  high  poutlcal  life. 

"We're  going  to  get  some  control  over  the 
oascadlng  flow  of  federal  expenditures." 
Shultl  said  nrmlv  when  sworn  in  by  NUon 
lo  the  new  )ob.  "We're  doing  everything  we 
can  to  see  that  each  dollar  expended  la  ex- 
pended effectively." 

It  still  U  too  early  to  say  how  Nixon's  new 
effort  to  manage  the  budget  In  buslnsMllke 
fashion  will  work  under  Shultl,  but  most  of 
thoee  who  knew  him  beUeve  Shultx  can  do  it 
U  anyone  can.  A  major  part  of  the  Job  Is 
reslsUug  the  bUndlshmenu  of  other  federal 
officials  demanding  more  money  for  their  own 


pet  programs.  ..      »      ». 

Shultz's  track  record  so  far  indicates  he 
can  resist  such  pressures. 

nu     i^.«.iut..«    -— As  labor  secretary  In  an  unenviable  period      ^ 

sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the     of  the  steepest  inflation  m  ao  year».  sharply     poiiuc.l  Waahlngtonians  go  through  to  oh- 
.  °L.",2;^^."^rIP  entitled  "Oeorlte     rUlng  unemployment  and  a  decUnlng  econ-      ^u,  u..„,  shultx  said:  "I  think  you  ought 

omy    SbulU    wmat«d   no   time    In    tellVng   OO 
either  Ubor  or  buslncsB  leaden  he  believed 


despite  infrequent  opportunlUee  to  break 
mway  trom  the  government  grind  for  rec- 
reation. 

"No."  he  Bald  when  aaked  It  he  lost  hli 
White  Bouae  tennis  privileges  tn  addition 
to  the  salary  cut  and  the  lose  of  the  blue 
CadlUac.  "But  I  don't  know  how  often  ni 
get  a  chance  to  use  It." 

Shultz-  high  ranking  in  Nixon's  eataem 
bloeaomed  early  while  he  was  labor  secretary. 
but  there  was  nothing  new  In  his  rapid  climb 
to  prominence.  In  World  war  U.  Shultz  en- 
tered the  Marine  Corps  as  an  enlisted  man 
and  emerged  a  major.  After  that  he  quiet- 
ly, unspcctacularly  built  a  solid  reputation 
as  one  of  the  nation's  keenest  experts  on 
economics  and  labor  affairs  as  profeasor. 
mediator,  arbitrator  and  writer. 

He  and  wife  Helena,  whom  he  met  and 
married  when  she  was  a  military  nurse  in 
World  War  II.  have  Ave  chUdren—l 0-year- 
old  Alex:  Barbara,  12:  Margaret.  22.  a  teacher. 
Kathleen,  20,  a  University  of  Denver  atu- 
dent.  and  iB-year-old  Peter,  who  attend! 
Palo  Alto  High  School  In  Callfomta. 

Shulta  was  virtually  unknown  to  Wash- 
ington when  he  became  labor  secretary,  and 
the  ways  of  the  nation's  capital  sometimes 
Irked  him. 

Obeervlng  the  maneuvering  for  power  and 
position,   and    frequent   Job   switches   many 


ShuIU:  Economtet  in  Hot  Spot."  which 
was  published  In  the  Sunday  papers  ol 
September  6.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Osoacs  SHtFLTz:  EcoNOicter  m  Hot  Spot 

(By  Nell  OUbrtde) 
WASHiNOTOir. — George  P.  Shultz,  the  quiet 
man  of  the  Nixon  administration,  is  emerg- 
ing as  one  of  its  most  powerful  Hgures  In 
his  new  Job  of  managing  the  federal  govern- 
ment's vast  spending  programs. 

The  49-year-oId  Shults.  who  switched 
from  secretary  of  labor  to  director  of  the 
newly  created  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  at  President  NUon's  request,  de- 
scribed the  formidable  Job  simply  is  "a 
challenge.**  To  bis  wife.  Helena,  Nixon's  en- 
trusting the  post  to  her  husband  waa  "a 
great  honor.'* 

But  10-year-old  son  Alex  Shultz.  showing 
signs  of  his  father's  economic  training  and 
bent  for  wry  humor,  summed  up  the  change 
tn  Jobs  In  more  practical  terma:  "Less  money 
and  no  cars." 

"I'm  an  expert  In  taking  pay  cuta,"  Shultz 
grinned,  and  said  fellow  economists  had 
kidded  Mm  about  the  wisdom  of  switching 
from  the  leo.OOO-a-year  labor  poet  to  the 
M2.500  OMB  post. 

Be  alao  lost  the  big,  blue  limousine  that 
goea  with  the  labor  aacretary's  Job.  though 
he  stUI  gets  the  use  of  a  government  car 
when  he  naeda  It. 

ncFoaTANT  ro&T 
Despite  the  pay  cut.  knowledi?eable  Wash- 
ington sources  In  and  out  of  government  de- 
scribe Shultx's  new  post  tn  such  terms  as 
"Malstant  president"  and  "general  manager 
of  the  t7nlted  States"  and  "the  most  Impor- 
tant new  govertimeDt  poet  to  be  created  In 
yeaia." 

The  taak  Is  no  leas  than  trying  to  manage 
the  entire  range  of  the  faderal  goTenuncnt's 
■pending  programs  adding  up  to  some  SSOO 
billion  a  year. 

Shultx,  who  left  the  relaUve  quiet  of 
academic  life  fis  dean  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Business  for  the 
maelstrom  of  national  political  life.  Is  a 
pcUte  and  scholarly  man  with  a  quUt  Mzue 
of  humor  be  doeant  mind  turning  on 
himself. 


He  chlded  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  officials 
et  their  own  national  conference  for  over- 
emphasising the  threat  o(  strikes  to  the  na- 
tion. And  he  told  construction  imlon  leaders 
bluntly  they  could  wind  up  pricing  them- 
selves out  of  the  market  by  demanding  too 
high  wage  increases. 

LIKXD    BT    BOTH 

Tet  be  was  given  high  marks  by  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  generally. 

Shultz  shows  Uttle  ambition  towsrd  be- 
coming the  traditional  power-broker  in  high 
places,  softly  discounting  any  suggestion 
that  his  new  poet  amounts  to  being  an  eco- 
nomics "cxar." 

Nor,  be  said,  will  there  be  any  prestige 
struggle  between  himself  and  John  Ehrllch- 
man,  another  major  NUon  aide  who  beads 
the  newly  formed  Domestic  Council  to  wcwk 
with  him  In  overseeing  federal  programs, 

"There's  so  much  to  do.  and  you're  anxious 
to  get  It  done  well,  and  If  you  find  some- 
l)ody  else  who  can  do  It  well  and  get  him  to 
do  it,  you're  Just  that  much  ahead  of  the 
game,"  Shulu  said. 

Although  obviously  deeply  involved  in  the 
prodigious  Job  of  managing  federal  expend- 
itures end  trying  to  take  the  teeth  out  of 
inflation,  Shultx  does  not  appear  overawed 
by  his  own  position  or  that  of  the  President 
be  works  for. 

Tet,  after  more  than  a  year-and-a-half 
under  the  relentless  preostire  of  the  national 
•potllght,  he  still  sometimes  seems  sur- 
prised at  the  tough  pace. 

"If  you  told  me  a  year  ego  that  Td  be 
working  this  hard.  I'd  bave  said  you  were 
crazy."  be  confided  to  ao  aide  not  long 
after  trakt"g  the  labor  secretary's  Job — and 
now  he's  even  working  harder. 

"They  start  meetings  at  7;3«  In  the  morn- 
ing and  meet  all  day."  an  Informant  said 
of  Shult-z'  operations  in  the  White  House  to 
get  the  new  Job  underway. 

But,  as  a  hu^y  6-footer  of  considerable 
athletic  ability  who  does  not  smoke  and 
drinks  sparingly,  Shultz  appears  to  have  the 
stamina  for  the  Job. 

A  blocking  back  on  Princeton's  football 
team  in  1930  and  IMO,  Shultz  won  his  letter. 
His  tennis  game  is  aggieselve  and  compe- 
tent, and  he  shoots  BO  on  the  golf  course 


to  be  what  you  are.  If  you're  an  eoooomlat. 
you  ought  to  be  an  economist  11  you  are  a 
newspaperman  you  ought  to  be  a  newspaper- 
man." 

Shultz,  despite  his  swift  cUmb  to  the 
heights  of  power,  Is  stlU  basically  what  he 
was,  an  economist — If  perhaps  the  nation's 
foremoet.  One  of  Shulta's  most  surprising 
friendships  in  Washington  was  with  George 
Meany.  the  bltmt  and  shrewd  pltmiber  from 
the  Bronx  who  rose  to  head  the  l3.e-mUlion- 
member  APL-CIO. 

Despite  frequent  policy  clashes  between 
the  labor  federation  and  the  NUon  Bdmln- 
istratlon  whose  election  Meany  had  fought 
tooth  and  nail  to  defeat,  the  two  men — 
Shultz  and  Meany — hit  It  off. 

BACKS)    BT    MKSNT 

Meany  sppeared  to  appreciate  Shulu's 
sincerity  toward  the  problems  of  the  nation's 
rank-and-file  workers — even  though  they 
sometimes  quarreled  about  such  things  as 
sharply  rUlng  plumbers'  wages. 

"George  Shultz  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion Bs  chief  of  the  Department  of  lAbor.  He 
bas  fully  deserved  the  confidence  that  Ameri- 
can workers,  their  unions  and  the  APL-CIO 
have  placed  In  hlra."  Meany  said  on  Shultz's 
elevation  to  federal  budget  manager.  "We  are 
sure  he  will  do  well  In  his  new  aselgnment." 

Shultx,  genUy  tying  together  his  criticism 
of  high  wages  and  his  theory  that  a  man 
should  stick  to  hlB  own  trade,  likes  to  tell 
a  6tory  alMul  another  ex-plumber,  Repub- 
lican Rep.  Wmiam  H.  Ayrea  of  Akron.  OblO. 

Shultz.  e^pcaktng  at  an  intematlcnal  labor 
conference  at  which  Ayres  was  a  delegate* 
mentioned  the  Ohio  congressman  had  once 
t>een  a  plumber. 

Prom  the  back  of  the  room,"  Shultz  said, 
"a  voice  asked,  'then  how  can  he  a.lord  tc  be 
a  congressman?'  " 

Shultz,  stuck  with  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
fending NUon's  stringent  economic  policies 
to  control  inflailon.  doesn't  duck  the  problem. 

■Theres  nothing  like  a  profit  sciu?eze  lo 
put  backbone  into  management."  he  once 
."sld  of  a  toiicih  set  'T  Inbor  negotla-lons  m 
explaining  that  Nixon's  policies  were  deelgned 
to  slow  buslnp&s.  take  the  heat  out  of  the 
economy  and  pressure  labor  and  business 
into  more  moderate  wage  and  price  hikes. 

The  remark  infuriated  Meany  and  other 
labor  leaders,  but  the  lU  feeling  over  that  in- 
cident didn't  damage  his  over-all  relationa 
with  union  leaders. 


On  the  other  hand.  Shultz  was  the  flxst 
Nixon  administration  economist  to  side  with 
Ubor  complalnu  and  warn  that  the  goyern- 
meul's  tight  money  and  high  interest  poUclM 
bad  become  a  stranglehold  "  that  threatened 
to  slow  the  economy  too  much. 

Shultz  had  to  buck  other  highly  placed 
federal  economic  policymakers  on  that  Issue. 
ud  be  won.  The  Nixon  policy  since  has  been 
to  caae  the  money  supply  in  an  effort  to  guide 
tb«  economy  back  mto  a  hopefully  mod- 
erate growtli  without  renewing  inflationary 

*'^8hulte  makes   no   bones    that  the  Job   1« 

tOURh. 

■Its  clear  enough  that  the  Inflation  we 
inherited  U  a  very  tough  thing  to  get  hold 
of  Tougher  than  I  thought  It  would  be.  he 
said.    ■If!  •  hard  road,   there's   no   doubt 

At  the  Western  White  House  recently. 
faced  with  the  less  than  happy  news  of  the 
hlltheet  rise  In  wholesale  prices  In  six  months. 
Shulta  said.  ■Were  still  hanging  In  there 
and  working  to  contain  Inflation." 

NUon  Is  staking  a  Urge  part  of  hU  political 
fortunes  on  shultz's  ability  to  oheck  Infla- 
tion before  the  ig'ra  presidential  election 

Besides  acquitting  himself  well  in  ad»lalng 
Nuon  on  labor  and  economic  aflalrs  during 
his  tenure  as  labor  secretary.  Shultz  Is  also 
credited  with  rescuing  Nlion'a  proposed  rev- 
olutionary FamUy  Assistance  Plan,  designed 
to  wean  wcllaro  recipients  to  gainful  employ- 
ment through  a  sliding  formula  of  federal 
payments  that  embrace  the  low-paid  -work- 
ing poor"  in  addition  to  unemployed  weuare 

""■iSe'bIg  hangup  was  In  deyumg  the  aUd- 
ing  scale  formula  that  would  encourage  wel- 
fare recipients  to  train  tor  Jobs  and  go  to 
work  without  penalizing  them  financially 
with  wages  lower  than  welfare  paymentt. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  -vrtll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .    ,  .  t 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROFILE  IS  LOWERING 


Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday  another  benchmark  in  the 
Nixon  administration's  program  of  Vlet- 
namlzaOon  was  reached  with  the  d^ar- 
ture  of  2  800  more  American  troops  from 
Vietnam.  For  the  first  time  since  1967 
there  are  fewer  than  400.000  American 
soldiers  In  Vietnam. 

The  American  command  In  Saigon 
announced  over  the  weekend  that  our 
troop  level  In  Vietnam  Is  now  399,500. 

This  lowering  of  the  American  profile 
In  Asia  Is  a  firm,  rational  cHort  on  the 
part  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  re- 
tum  the  problem  of  protecting  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

From  1961  until  the  ^ring  of  1969  it 
was  otherwise.  Day  by  day.  month  by 
month,  the  number  of  Americans  directly 
Involved  in  the  fighting  grew  and  grew. 
When  President  Nixon  took  ofllce  m 
January  X969.  there  were  nearly  550,000 
Americans  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Nixon  almost  at  once  began 
to  revene  the  trend.  In  the  spring  of 


1969  he  aimounced  the  first  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  with  the  promise  that 
this  would  be  foUowed  by  other  with- 
drawals as  the  war  became  more  and 
more  the  affair  ot  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  and  less  and  less  the  business 
of   young  Americans. 

Success  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
can  be  Judged  by  reporu  from  Vietnam. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  now 
controls  most  of  the  countryside,  accord- 
ing to  unbiased  observers.  The  Vletcong, 
which  once  commanded  the  loyalty  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  [leasanu  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  are*,  is  now  despised  and 
hated.  Their  powerful  hold  on  the  area 
has  been  broken.  Only  the  presence  ol 
troops  from  North  Vietnam  prevents 
peace  in  much  of  the  countryside. 

A  httle  recognized  fact  is  that,  at  long 
last,  the  promised  land  reforms  are  tak- 
ing pla<»  and  South  Vietnamese  peasants 
really  do  have  something  worth  fighting 

for their  own  land.  These  reforms  were 

promised  and  repromised  throughout  the 
1960's.  but  it  was  not  until  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration took  a  firm,  hard-nosed 
stand  that  land  reform  actually  began. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
not  over,  and  peace  has  not  yet  come  to 
that  land.  But  American  participation  in 
that  war  is  growing  less  and  less,  day  by 
day. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
SeruUor  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  troop  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam.  There  is  a  parallel  set  of  fig- 
ures to  which  attention  should  also  be 
called.  I  refer  to  the  draft  calls.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  recalling  trips 
from  Vietnam,  the  draft  calls  have  gone 
down  and  down.  I  believe  it  was  yester- 
day that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  _  emergencies 
would  be  met  by  the  use  of  National 
Guard  Reservists,  and  Indicated  a  dwin- 
dling use  of  draft  calls. 

When  we  think  back  to  the  middle 
1960's.  when  the  buildup  was  taking 
place  in  Vietnam  and  we  were  escalat- 
ing action  there  and  the  United  States 
was  sending  troops  and  more  troops 
there,  the  draft  caUs  likewise  were  es- 
calating and  Increasing  rapidly. 

Just  when  the  draft  can  end  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  the  point  Is  that  without 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  the 
withdrawal  program  that  has  been  un- 
derway, we  could  not  look  forward  to 
any  ending  of  the  draft  soon. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  for  bringing  out  this 
fact. 
Mr  ORIFFIN.  1  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aisLitant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATION   PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 
The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiiXH)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  foUowlng  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

Ripoar  ON  OaAirrs  Wbich  Aai  Pinancd 
Whollt  WrrM  Rncau.  Fokus 
A  letter  trom  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  tranamlt- 
tlug  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  gianta 
aDproved  by  that  office  which  are  flnaDoed 
wholly  with  Federal  fund*,  for  the  period 
April  1  1970  to  June  30,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Ooenniittw  on 
Finance. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PBBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allsh)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  oo  Commerce: 
scMsn  RasoLtmoN  aaa  RK.Aim  to  THt 
PacrTKmoN  or  thf  FaasixoN   ISUNDS 
■Whereas,  For  the  first  Ume  In  more  than 
a  century,  the  southeast  IsUnd  of  the  Paral- 
lon   chain    wlU   be   uninhabited   when    the 
nnlted  States  Coast  Guard,  late  this  year, 
completes  the  automation  of  lt«  Ughthouse 

there:  and  

■Whereas.  AU  of  the  picturesque  rocky 
islands  ot  the  chain  are  breeding  grounds 
tor  thousands  of  sea  birds  and  s  temporary 
refuge  for  a  fantastic  number  of  land  birds; 
and 

•Whereas  California  and  Steller  tea  lions 
breed  there,  and  the  elephant  seal  usee  the 
l&londs  as  a  resting  area:  and 

■■Whereas.  The  Coast  Guard  pereonnel  for 
more  than  slity  years  have  acted  as  unofficial 
game  wardens  tor  all  the  Islands:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Audubon  Society,  the  WU- 
demeas  Society,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  have 
succeeded  In  their  efforts  to  add  South  Ftoal- 
lon  Island  to  the  Parallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  but  it  will  turn  Into  a  grim  Joke  un- 
less a  caretaker  Is  sutloned  there  to  enforce 
regulations;  and 

■Whereaa.  Because  there  are  ntuneroua  re- 
ports r.f  killing  and  duturblng  ot  the  animals 
and  blrdUfe  In  spite  of  the  protection  offered 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  It  Is  feared  there  may  be 
wholesale  slaughter  when  the  Islands  are  left 
defenseless:  and 

■Whereas.  The  Point  Reyea  Bird  Observa- 
torv  Is  seeking  funds  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Department  to  e«ahll«h  a  permanent 
base  on  the  Uland  for  scientific  studies  and 
protection  from  vandals:  now.  therefore.  t>e 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
CaUfornla.  That  the  Members  do  hereby  urge 
the  federal  government  to  finance  the  perma- 
nent base  on  the  ParaUon  Islands  as  proposed 
by  the  Point  Reyes  Bird  Obeervstory:  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  ol  this  resoluUon  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vloe  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  ot  Repreeenlatlves  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia ID  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
"This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above  reeoluUon 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  August  6. 1870. 
"DtaTL  H.  Wkot. 
"Secretory  0/  fie  Smate" 
A    resolution    adopted    by    the    board    ot 
truateea  of  the  NaUonal  AsaodaUon  of  Ul» 
Onderwrlters.  Washington.  DC.  praying  tor 
the  aatahllalunent  of  a  pUnnad  procedure 
for  the  erpedlUous  reduction  and  ultimate 
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retuOTMnt  of  the  n»tion«l  debt:  to  the  com- 
mittee ou  Plnance.  

A  renolutlon  Klopted  by  the  IntematlonU 
Coherence  ol  Police  AssocUtloni.  WMhlnj- 
lon  DC  priylng  tor  lmmedl»te  steps  to  Be 
taten  to  end  the  tengeful  »nd  senseless  klU- 
iDgs  at  police  officer,  throughout  the  Dnltea 
States  md  CiMd*;  to  the  Committee  on  tJie 

The  peutlon  of  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
TechnologT.  Orase  VeUey.  Cellf..  praying  for 
•  retirees  of  grlerancea;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Aileh>  laid 
before  the  Senate  sundry  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  Umted  SUtes  sub- 
mitUng  nominations  received  on  Septem- 
ber 3. 19"0.  under  the  order  ol  September 
1.  1970.  wliich  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowinK  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ANDEBSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  sclenoee.  without 
amendment" 

HJt  1S639  An  act  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  proTlde 
that  the  Secretary  of  Tran^ortatlon  shall  he 
a  member  of  the  National  Aeronautic*  »nd 
Space  CouncU  (Rept.  No.  91-1161). 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment: 

S  3318  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Serrlcee 
and  Construction  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 

(Bept.  No.  91-11631. 

By  Mr  SPONO.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H-R-  4183  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patlenta  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Inatltutlon  proTlding  care,  education. 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  pemna 
(Rept.  No.  91-1183) 

By  Mr  NZL30N.  from  the  (3ommltte*  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendmenU: 

H-B  18360.  An  act  to  authorise  the  ufl. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  eetabUsh  educational  programs  to  encoul- 
■ge  understanding  of  policies  and  support  of 
activities  designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
eaTlronmental  quality  and  maintain  ecologi- 
cal balance   (Rept.  No    91-llM). 


B.  4327  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dlscloeure  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wh-liams  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  bills  appear 
below  under  the  appropriate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINOS; 
S.  4338,  A  bill  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  the  dUtilct  oourts  with 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  types  of  dvU  ac- 
aons,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Troraia  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bui  appear  tjelow  under  the  ap- 
propriate headmg.  i 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  HUnols: 
S.  4329  A  bill  to  amend  title  IB,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  laws  concern- 
ing Illegal  use.  transportation,  or  poeseeelon 
of  explosive  and  the  penalties  with  respect 
thereto,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois  (by  request) : 
a.  4330.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Pana- 
glote  Anastasakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mac- 
xuaoM.  Mr.  Hsantx.  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son) : 
S.  4331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
Bc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  .Kct  of  1968  m 
order  to  promote  competition  among  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  In  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  safe  motor  vehicles  harlni;  greater 
resistance   to   damage,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remajlts  of  Mr,  Hakt  when  be  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


(erred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows; 

S.  4324 
Be  it  enacted  By  t»ie  Senate  and  Hoiue 
o/  Jieprejen(otli>ej  o/  the  United  Stotcs  o/ 
>«merico  in  Conyresj  assembled,  That  Sec- 
tion 2903(a)  of  Title  38  of  the  United  StaUa 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  after  the  word  "court"  and  ijefore 
the  word  •believes"  the  phrase  "or  the 
Court  of  <3enenil  Sessions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia," 


BILLS  TNTTlODnCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  TTDIN08: 

S  4324  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Art  of  1968  to 
cover  addicts  charged  with  misdemeanors  in 
the  District  of  (Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr,  Tminoa  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading) 

Bv  Mr  WTLUAMS  of  New  Jeraey: 

8,  4335  A  bill  to  prohibit  Olght  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid  proaecu- 
tloo  for  the  imiing  of  a  policeman  or  flieman; 
to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

S,  4336,  A  bill  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion for  the  rights  of  participants  m  private 
pension  plans,  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  vesting  and  funding  of  private  pen- 
sion plans,  to  provide  an  Insurance  program 
guaranteeing  plan  termination  protection. 
and  for  other  purpoees:  and 


S       4324— INTRODUCTION       OP       A 
BILL    RELATINa    TO    NARCOTICS 

TREATMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966  in  order  to  allow  addicts 
charged  with  misdemeanors  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  eligible  for  the 
treatment  provL'iions  under  that  act. 

Currently,  under  that  act.  all  suspects 
charged  with  felony  violations  of  Fed- 
eral law  who  are  atljudged  to  be  addicts 
may  be  committed  to  treatment  In  lieu 
of  prosecution  at  the  discretion  of  the 
VB.  attorney.  But  because  of  a  legisla- 
tive oversight  persons  charged  with 
misdemeanors,  who  are  adjudged  to  be 
addicts,  cannot  be  commltteed  to  treat- 
ment In  Ueu  of  prosecution,  even  If  the 
OB.  attorney  believes  treatment  Is  the 
best  course  to  folltw. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the 
only  lurlsdlctlon  where  persons  charged 
with  misdemeanors  are  tried  in  Federal 
courts,  my  bill  would  correct  that  legis- 
lative oversight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  to  Utle  I  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
CKANSTON  > .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  blU  will  be  printed  to  the 

RlCtWD. 

The  bill  iS.  43241  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966  to  cover  addicts  charged 
with  misdemeanors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydinos. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  tlUe.  re- 


S  4325— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  FUGHT  IN  INTER- 
STATE OR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
TO  AVOID  PROSECUTION  FOR  THE 
KILLING  OF  A  POUCEMAN  OB 
FIREMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  several  weeks 
the  American  people  have  become  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  increasing  frequency  of 
senseless  attacks  upon  law  enforcement 
jtBcers  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The 
brutal  pomtblank  shooting  of  a  Phila- 
delphia policeman  Is  lust  the  most  recent 
example  in  what  has  become  an  alarming 
trend  toward  brutal  assaults  upon  police- 
men and  firemen. 

This  year  alone  there  have  been  all  too 
many  instances  of  unprovoked  attacks 
on  policemen  throughout  the  Nation; 

In  July,  an  officer  on  Chicago's  South 
Side  was  shot  and  killed  as  he  sat  in  his 
patrol  car  filling  out  a  report;  In  mid- 
August  an  Omaha  policeman  was  killed 
when  a  bomb  exploded  as  he  and  seven  of 
his  fellow  officers  were  investigatlne  a 
report  ol  a  screaming  woman;  In  San 
Francisco,  a  patrol  car  was  blown  up  as 
two  police  officers  were  checking  out  a 
burglary  report;  a  New  York  City  poUce- 
man  was  shot  In  the  right  arm  while  in- 
vestigating a  report  of  gunfire  at  a  Brook- 
lyn yacht  club:  and  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  a  State  trooper  was  grazed 
In  the  head  by  a  bullet  In  a  brief  exchange 
of  gtmflre  during  a  13-mile  chase  of  a 
stolen  truck. 

Since  1960  more  than  600  policemen 
have  been  killed  \n  this  cotmtry.  Thus 
far  this  year,  16  police  officers  have  been 
murdered  in  improvoked  attacks— nearly 
four  times  the  annual  average  for  the 
past  10  years.  At  least  57  have  died  In 
the  line  of  duty  so  far  In  1970.  And  last 
year  there  was  an  all-time  record  of  86 
such  police  deaths. 

This  Is  an  absolutely  intolerable  situa- 
tion and  we  must  move  quickly  to  stop 
this  gruesome  trend  before  It  spreads 
further  Today  I  am  introducing  legls- 
laUon  which  wUl  enable  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  loin  the  search 
for  killers  of  policemen  and  firemen 
within  24  hours  of  the  crime.  The  bill 
makes  It  a  specific  Federal  crime  to  flee 
across  state  lines  to  avoid  prtjsecuuon 
for  the  kUling  of  a  policeman  or  fire- 
man The  key  section  of  the  bUl  provides 
that  if  no  person  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  offense  has  been  apprehended 
and  taken  into  custody  within  24  hours 
after  the  crime  was  committed  it  will 
be  assumed  that  he  has  fled  across  State 
lines.  Thus,  if  the  killer  Is  sUll  at  large 
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24  houra  after  the  murder  of  a  police- 
man or  fireman  the  FBI  will  be  auto- 
matically authorized  to  take  part  in  the 
search.  ,,    ,, 

The  FBI  has  repeatedly  proven  itself 
to  be  a  most  effecUve  law  enforcement 
agency  and  It  is  feared  by  lawbreakers 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  the 
knowledge  that  the  FBI  wiU  enter  the 
hunt  for  Uie  killer  of  a  policeman  or 
fireman  within  a  short  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  wUl  prove  an  Im- 
porunt  deterrent  to  anyone  contem- 
plating an  attack  on  our  police  or 
firefighters. 

I  am  well  aware  that  under  the  exist- 
ing fugitive  felon  law  the  FBI  U  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  search  in  the  case  of 
any  crime  where  the  offender  crosses 
State  lines  to  avoid  arrest.  However,  It  Is 
not  clear  from  the  law  as  to  when  specU- 
icaUy  the  FBI  wUl  enter  Into  the  case. 
And  although  It  U  my  understanding  that 
the  FBI  has  an  Informal  arrangement 
with  State  and  local  police  to  lend  at  least 
technical  and  laboratory  assistance  to 
the  case  of  a  police  or  fireman  shooting 
I  think  this  arrangement  should  be  for- 
malized in  the  Federal  statute  books 
without  delay. 

This  Nation,  and  every  civilized  nation 
relies  upon  its  law  enforcement  officials 
to  enforce  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
separate  man  from  the  wild  animals.  We 
also  know  the  tremendous  Importance 
of  our  firefighters  who  not  only  protect 
our  property  from  burnings  and  bomb- 
ings but,  more  Importantly,  who  save 
countless  lives  each  year  through  their 
ambulance  and  resuscitation  units. 

Today  the  policeman  is  the  man  in 
the  middle.  We  expect  him  to  be  a  lawyer. 
a  sociologist,   a   guard,   a    doctor,   and 
sometimes  a  gunflghter.  The  same  U  true 
for  the  fireman  who  we  count  on  to  heroi- 
cally save  our  burning  buildings,  rush 
victims  of  fires  and  ill  health  to  safety, 
and  perform  many  other  public  services 
particularly  for  our  children.  Yet.  we 
want  them  to  work  for  ridiculously  low 
wages  and  often  pay  them  little  respect. 
Police  and  firemen  in  big  cities  are  in 
an  especially  precarious  position  because 
they  must  do  their  Jobs  in  an  atmosphere 
of  strong  and  conflicting  emotions  which 
can.  and  often  do.  explode  into  violence. 
Congress  is  moving  to  help  build  thor- 
oughly   professional    law    enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  Nation  by  pro- 
viding more  Federal  assistance.  But  we 
must  also  back  up  our  policemen  and 
firemen  by  making  sure  that  anyone  who 
contemplates  atucking  tliese  public  serv- 
ants knows  beforehand  that  he  will  have 
to  face  the  full  force  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment machinery.  This  is  a  criUcal  situa- 
tion and  we  should  not  lose  any  more 
time  In  striving  to  correct  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbi  1 .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propi^ately  referred. 

The  hill  i8.  4325i  to  prohibit  flight  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  the  killing  of  a  police- 
man or  fireman,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn,- 
UAMS  of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  4326  AND  S.  4327— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  TO  PROVIDE  ADDITION- 
AL PROTECTION  FOR  RIGHTS  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  PRIVATE  PEN- 
SION PLANS  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
MINIMUM  UNIFORM  FIDUCIARY 
RESPONSIBIUTy  ON  PERSONS 
HANDLING  WELFARE  AND  PEN- 
SION FUNDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  some  months  now  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  chah-- 
man  has  been  engaged,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate ResoluUon  360,  in  a  major  study  of 
welfare  and  pension  plans.  A  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  effort  is  a  survey  of 
major  private  pension  and  weUare  plaiis 
currenUy  in  progress.  We  have  now  dis- 
tributed our  InlOal  survey  form  to  a  sam- 
ple of  more  than  1.500  of  the  approxi- 
mately 34.000  plans  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  survey  is  de- 
signed to  elicit  vitaUy  needed  data  on  the 
vesting,  funding,  portabihty,  mvestment 
and  fiduciary  operations  of  the  private 
pension  system.  _,,,,. 

We  expect  that  some  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  process  the  incoming  informa- 
tion and  I  expect  that  recommendaUons 
evolving  from  this  study  wiU  be  ready 
early  in  the  next  Congress. 

There  is,  however,  in  my  Judgment  a 
need  for  a  continuing  congressional  in- 
quiry into  private  pension  plans  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  serious  problems  inany 
American  workers  suffer  as  a  result  of 
certain  insufficiencies  in  the  private  pen- 
sion system.  mima 
Our  recent  hearings  on  the  dmwa 
welfare  and  reUrement  fund  have  lllus- 
tiated  that  this  area  needs  serious  at- 
tention. We  have  found  that  frequently, 
when  workers  and  their  famiUes  need 
help  most,  they  find  It  wanting.  When 
workers  and  their  families  think  that 
.sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for 
their  security,  they  find  it  an  Illusion. 

I  believe  the  failure  to  provide  workers 
with  complete  informaUon  concerning 
theU  expectancies  under  a  private  pen- 
sion plan  results  to  grave  consequences 
to  that  worker,  his  family,  and  society 
when  he  reaches  retirement  age.  Too 
frequently,  a  worker  reaching  retirement 
finds  the  promised  benefits  to  be  an 
empty  cupboard.  I  believe  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  provide  a  worker  with 
adequate  Information  about  retirement 
years  eariy  in  his  career,  so  that  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  plan 
for  his  retirement  needs. 

We  must  devote  more  attention  to  the 
quesUon  of  standards  for  vesting,  fund- 
ing insurance,  and  portability  of  pension 
benefits  for  each  American  worker  so 
that  if  he  is  forced  to  leave  his  Job.  as 
50  manv  workers  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  do  because  of  todays  sluggish  econ- 
omy, he  will  not  be  faced  with  a  termina- 
tion of  future  pension  benefit  rights. 

We  must  also  fully  explore  the  area  of 
fiduciary  responsibUiOes  of  pension  plan 
adminlstratiors  and  trustees  in  order  to 
be  assured  that  appropriate  standards 
are  followed  in  the  operation  of  private 
pension  plans  so  as  to  eliminate  and  pre- 
vent pension  abuses. 
There  are  presently  several  different 


bUls  pending  before  the  Senate  to  regu- 
late private  pensions.  Today.  In  the  In- 
terest of  presenting  the  Senate  with 
additional  options  in  this  regard.  1  am 
introducing  two  bills  that  were  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor    and    Public    WeUare.    Senator 

Y.\HB0R0UCB. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  on  these 
bills  and  much  has  been  written  and  said 
already.  Some  will  say  aU  the  bills  go  too 
far  others  vrtll  say  the  bills  do  not  go  far 
enough — both  positions  may  be  right  In 
certain  respects.  In  my  judgment  ncsac 
of  the  bills  presented  thus  far  represent 
the  ideal  approach.  Consequently.  I  an- 
ticipate close  scrutiny  of  this  legislation 
by  the  committee,  and  I  expect  that 
many  of  the  ideas  embodied  In  the  vari- 
ous bills  will  be  included  In  the  final 
legislation. 

The  bUls  I  introduce  today  are  directed 
at  providing  the  worker  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  with  respect  to  his  retire- 
ment benefits  and  wUl  provide  for  neces- 
sary fiduciary  standards  by  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  operation  of  their 
pension  ftmds. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing.  "The 
Pension  Benefit  Security  Act."  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  relating  to  vest- 
ing, funding,  termination  insurance,  and 
portability  studies,  as  follows; 

First.  A  minimum  standard  Is  Imposed 
that  would  require  vested  retirement 
benefits  to  all  participants  who  have 
worked  for  the  same  employer  for  10 
or  more  years  after  reaching  the  age 
of  25. 

Second.  A  minimum  standard  of  fund- 
ing is  required  to  assure  that  sufficient 
assets  are  accumulated  to  carry  out 
promises  to  employees  and  the  de- 
pendents. 

Third.  The  bill  creates  a  Pension  Bene- 
fit Insurance  Corporation  to  administer 
a  system  of  termination  insiu-ance  to 
provide  payment  of  benefits  In  the  event 
a  pension  fund  is  terminated  before  it  Is 
fully  funded. 

Fourth.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Labor  to  conduct  studies  of  pen- 
sion plans  including  studies  relating  to 
the  "portabllitv  '  of  pension  credit. 

The  second  bill.  I  am  introducing.  "The 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Protection  Act 
of  1970."  is  addressed  to  the  fiduciary 
aspects  of  pension  plans.  It  amends  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Flans  Disclosure 
Act  as  follows; 

First  New  disclosure  requirements  are 
provided  in  order  to  establish  a  sound 
basis  for  evaluating  fiduciary  conduct 

Second.  The  bill  provides  minimum 
and  uniform  standards  of  fiduciary  le- 
sponslbihties  on  persons  handling  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds,  including  the 
imposition  of  and  llabUlty  for  those 
breaching  the  standard. 

Third.  The  bin  provides  limiting  stand- 
ards on  the  investment  of  retirement 
funds  in  the  securities  of  the  employer 
company.  , 

Fourth.  The  bUl  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  added  InvestigaUve  and  enforce- 
ment powers  with  respect  to  the  regolre- 
ments  of  the  act,  and  establishes  an  Ad- 
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vlsory  council  on  Employee  Welfare  wid 
Pension  Beneflt  Plans  to  advise  the  Sec- 
rct&ry  of  Labor.  _^ 

Mr  President,  I  ask  u>:>«fl™?,';f,  =°°: 
senTthat  the  texts  of  these  two  bUJs  «nd 
an  explanatoo-  sUtement  of  each  bill  s 
p?o"^ons  be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 

'^The"  PRffilDINO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
cs»iBi>  The  bills  wiU  be  received  and 
a"pr^prla.S^  referred:  and.  ^-ithout  Ob- 
ration,  the  bUls  and  statements  will  be 
Dflnted  In  the  R«co»o. 

The  bUls.  iniroduced  by  Mr.  Wn-UAijs 
ol  New  Jerkey.  were  received,  read  twice 
by^elr  UUe.'  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Uabor  and  PubUc  WeUare.  and  or- 
dered w  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu..  as 

'°"°*'-  s.  4326 

A  bi:i  to  proMde  sddlUonal  P'0'«"°°  '" 

Hon  pl»n..  to  eswbUBlj  minimum  stand- 
tZ  ?ory«tlng  and  ruodiug  of  prtv«. 
p,n.lon  plans,  to  provide  ui  InsurMiM  pro- 
^  guM«lt«lng  pl«i  termlnmuon  pro- 
iecoou.  and  for  oiner  purposes 
Be  it  mactal  1>»  tKt  Senate  aiul  Home 

America  m  Conyrew  ai«-mW«<l.  Th"  "^ 
Act  m»y  b*  cited  u  the  -PeniJon  BeneBt 
Security  Act  of  ISIO". 

ritnxKOS  *N0  pouct 
SIC  a   la)  The  Congress  nndj  that  private 
peS^on  pfiJ^r.  a   m.)or  and  lncr«^ 
SJwr  wuh  respect   to  the  continued  well- 

^1^  .Td  «cumj  ot  minioia  or  empi°y«» 
»nathelr  dependents;  that  because  of  the 
;?^t  Id  Sitlclpated  sl«  and  imporu^ 
of^ese  plan,  they  have  a  1P>"'«f-l^; 
^  on  lndustrl.1  relations.  »■>  '^P'X^"^ 
^  on  the  national  economy,  that  °»lh«  «° 
Sar  interstate  character  they  have  t«com. 
^   important    factor   In    conunerce     that   a 
Z^vo\^'  o'  '>»<  actlviaea  carried  on  by 
suS   plans    are   eBect«i   by    <^''^^,°'^' 
malls    and    instrumental  lues    of    mteeatate 
^e??e:  that  they  substantially  aHect  the 
r.^ue«  ot  the  United  States  hecauw!  they 
Jh«"e   afforded    pt^erentlal    '"^"'^  ^ 
•tS.a,x^at:  that  despite  the  enormous  growth 
in    such   plans   many    employees   "Hf  J""* 
%Wb  of  employment  are  losing  anUclpaled 
JetSuient  tSneflu  owing  to  the  l«;k  of  v»t- 
ng  ^visions  In  such  Plahslbat  owing  to 
•hi  inadequacy  of  current  mlnlmom  stand- 
iL    the  soundness  and  stability  of  pl«s 
tS;  raipect  to  «lequate  fund,  to  pay  P«m- 
Tsijl^^SL  ma,  be  endangered:  that  o«^ 
to  the  involuntary  '"^'^°°  °'  f^^TaSu 
fore  requisite  funds  have  been  atcumulated. 
^loTees  and  their  dependent,  have  taen 
^rlved   of  anUcipated   beneflta;    and   that 
U^U  therefore  desirable  In  t^«  '°"'~"  °' 
employee,    and    thelx  beneSclartea    for   the 
protecuon    ot    the    revenue    of    the   United 
ItltS    and  to  provide  for  the  free  flow  of 
f^^r«.  that  minimum  standards  be  pro- 
T^^Tsssurlng   the    equitable   character    of 
such   plans,   their   flnancial  soundness   and 
protecuon  ot   benena  In   the   event  of  In- 
toluntary  plan  termination. 

(b°  U  1.  beraby  d«lar«l  to  be  the  poUcy 

Of  u.1.  Act  to  prot«rt  "'""1";.'";^^ 
the  Federal  taxing  power,  and  the  lh"««J 
of  participant.  In  private  pension  Plans  and 
the^T beneficiaries  hy  Improving  ">.  equi- 
table chararter  and  the  wundness  ot  su^ 
plans  by  requiring  them  to  Test  the  accrued 
SinTflu  of  emplor*.  with  "'ghiflcw-t  P.'toa. 
ot  sevTloe.  to  meet  minimum  *<^^^_^  ^ 
funding,  and  to  protect  th.  »e«t«l  rtgbit.  of 
pirtlcTpant.  against  lo««  due  to  Involun- 
tary  plan  tarmlnatltm. 
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DsyunrioNa 

Sec.  3.  When  u«^d  In  this  *■:«—_,  _^ 
(.7  The  term  -Swretary  mean,  the  See- 

"•'V^^bf^  •P.haion  p.^1"  n«n.  any 
oin  fund  Tl.roSram  which  u  communl- 
'c^  M  Iti  ^neaS^«crlb«l  In  writing  to 
?Sri.S.lo1c«  a.  a  group  and  wblcb  w" 
lereSfore  or  is  hereafter  established  or 
m^n^Ln'ed  by  an  employer  or  by  an  em. 
oioyer  or  by  an  employer  together  with  an 
Jmp'oy^  oig«iiz.tlon.  for  the  Pt«;P<«  °f 
[«,vldlng  for  It.  partlclpanu  or  their  bene- 
proviai^  purchsM   of   Insurance  or 

^^ifv'  «>ntr«ts  or  otherwlM.  reUrement 
S^eTtl.  mcrudlng  any  proflt-sharlng  phut 
which  provides  benefit,  at  or  alter  retlre- 
^nt;  providing  that  '«>"'"«, "'"i^i^i 
«  OTnstrued  to  Include  any  plan,  fund  or 
^am  to  which  only  employees  contrlb- 

"'tcl  The  term  ■employe*  organization" 
miii.  Sy  Xr  union  or  any  crganlzanon 
oTroy  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  rep- 
^.SJatlon  committee.  as.«clat1on.  group 
^an  in  which  employee,  participate  and 
which  exist,  for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  In 
p„rordMUng  with  employers  concerning 
^employee  pension  plan,  or  other  ma-.ter. 
incidental  to  employment  relationships^ 

(dl  The  term  •employee  •  means  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  an  employer. 

7e)  >he  ?erm  -participant-;  en"*".  "T 
employee  or  former  employee  of  an  <«nP'oy" 
„  sny  member  of  an  employee  organlxaUon 
Who  U  or  may  become  eligible  to  receive  a 
benefit  of  any  type  ""«■  »  Jf "''J"  ^'^ 
or  whose  t>eneflclar««  may  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  such  benefit.  ^ 

ID  The  term  'beneaclary  means  a  per- 
son designated  by  a  participant  or  by  the 
«Sn.^  a  penalon  plan  who  1.  or  ma,  be- 
come entitled  to  a  benefit  thereunder 

III  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son acting  dli«tly  ae  an  employer  or  In- 
dl^tly  in  th*  intere*.  of  an  employer  In 
relWlon  to  a  pension  plan,  and  Includas  a 
^oup  or  uJ^oon  of  employem  «=tlng  for 
an  employer  In  such  capacity. 

I  hi  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  mutual  ooin- 
pany  ]olnt  stock  company,  trtiat.  unlnoorpo- 
rstKj  organlzauon.  association,  or  employee 

°'^^rTTi'e''term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Coli^bl* 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
RICO,  any  territory  or  possession  ot  the  Unit- 
ed Stata.  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
!inds  a.  defined  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  USC  1331-1343). 

It)  The  term  "admlnlitrator ".  whenever 
uaed  in  this  Act.  means.  In  the  caw  of  a  pen- 
sion Plan  eatabUahed  or  maintained  by  a 
single  employer,  the  employer;  In  the  caae  of 
rSan  MUbllshed  or  maintained  by  two  or 
more  employers  or  ]olnUy  by  one  or  more  em- 
ployers and  one  or  more  employee  orgtmua- 
uons.  the  association,  committee.  Joint  board 
of  trurtees  or  other  similar  group  of  repre- 
„nS!fv«^of  the  parties  who  established  or 
maintained  the  plan.  K.„.at" 

Ik)  The  term  "regular  retirement  benefit 
meuis  only  that  benefit  Payable  tmderth. 
plan  in  the  event  of  retirement  at  the  regu- 
lar retirement  age. 

Ill  The  term  -accrued  portion  ot  the  regu- 
lar retirement  beneflt  -  mean*— 

(11  Under  a  plan  which  provide,  tor  pay- 
mM.t  of  a  fixed  benefit.  ">•' P°"'°°^™f, 
benefit  which  would  have  been  payable  at 
regular  retirement  age.  computed  as  of  the 
dVy  of  termination  of  employment,  m  the 
number  of  yeara  ot  credited  service  under  the 
S^iS  bears  to  th*  toUl  po«dble  year,  of 
credited  Mrvlce  had  employment  conUnued 
to  the  regular  retirement  age. 

(31  Under  a  plan  which  provide,  for  bene- 
fit, bawd  solely  upon  the  amount  contrib- 


uted to  tb.  employe*-.  •'""""-^'^^STS- 
credlted  to  such  account  toward  tagiilap  re- 
tirement beneflu  at  the  Um.  ot  termination 

'":^r^"^  -regular  retirement  age- 
means  not  later  than  age  sixty-five. 

,  nT  -The  term  "vested  llablUUe.-  means  the 
prlL'nt™a.ue  of  the  "h-edlat*  or  det«r.d 

benefits  for  P"'":'?""  "^  '^"^5*^^ 
fidarles    which   are    nonforfeitable    and   for 

tw"h  all  condition,  of  '"f  f  "I,'>»^!  ^ 
fulfilled  under  the  provision,  of  the  plan 
prior  to  lu  termlnaUon. 

covxasoE 

sxr   4    la)   Except  a.  provided  in  subseo- 

tloM  (bi  and  (C) ,  ?hl.  Act  sh.ll  apply  to  any 

'*m°?f''iri.~»itabllsh«l  or  maintUned  by 
any  employer  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  any 
mdi^rV  o?  activity  aHecUng  commerce  or  by 
such  iSployer  together  with  any  employe. 
organl:»atlon  representing  employee.  "«««« 
U,  commerce  or  In  any  Indurtry  or  acUvity 
adecUDi  cotniDcrce;  or 
^rif  stich  plan  U  ..t.bll.h«I  or  main- 
tained by  any  employer  or  by  any  athPlcy" 
t^ether  with  any  employee  organliatlon  sad 
If    in  the  course  of  lu  activities,  such  plan, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  uses  any  '^"^«'J^ 
struments  of  transportation  or  oommun^ca- 
tlon  in  totersUte  commerce  or  the  malls, 
(b)  -This  Act  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  p«n- 

"Tl)'''^ch  plan  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovsmment  or  by  the  government  of  a 
state  or  by  a  political  subdivision  of  a  Slate, 
or  by  an  i^ency  or  i.^jtrumentallty  of  any  of 

"'^"TSSf'plan  IS  established  and  main- 
talned  outrtd*  the  United  State.  prImKUyfor 
the  benefit  ot  per»n«  who  are  not  clttten. 
of  the  United  State.; 

(3)  such  plan  provides  oontrlbuUons  or 
benefits  for  a  sole  proprietor  or  m  tbe  «se  of 
a  partnership,  a  partner  who  °»h.  more  than 
10  per  centum  ot  either  the  capital  Inttrert 
or  the  profits  Interest  In  such  partxierehlp. 

(CI  in  addition,  tltlea  n.  in.  and  IV.  shaU 
not  aoDlv  to  any  pension  plan  If — 

( l^*e  plan  his  a  flx«l  contribution  rat. 

and  does  not  provide  an  amount  expected  to 

be  paid  as  a  fixed  benefit;  _fc,,H 

(Jl  the  plan  Is  a  profit-sharing  plan  which 

provides   benefit,   at  or  Uter   rettrement: 

(S)  the  plan  Is  one  In  which  beneSta  «re 
paid  solely  from  the  general  assets  of  the 
employer. 

(dl  rot  purpoMs  ot  this  secUon  ^^ 
(11  -The  term  "commerce'-  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation  transmis- 
sion, or  communication,  among  the  severU 
States  or  between  any  State  and  an>  place 
outside  thereof. 

(31  The  term  -Industry  affecting  com- 
meree"  means  any  activity,  buslnce..  or  In- 
S«ro7  in  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dla- 
Dute  would  hmder  or  obstruct  commerce  M 
?he  fr«  flow  of  comment  atid  Ihclud-  ", 
activity  or  Industry  "affecting  conunerce 
^thm  the  meaning  of  th.  ^'^-^»'^, 
mint  Act.  1»47.  as  amended,  or  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  as  amended. 


aifxcllva  DAT« 
S«c  6  The  provisions  ot  title.  I.  n.  and 
m  of  till.  Act  shall  become  'Btcan  Wo 
rLn  after  enactment  ot  this  Act.  -The  pro- 
JSSk.rf  title.  IV  and  V  of  ">!.  Actj^ 
beootn.  effective  upon  the  date  of  the  en«rt- 
ment  of  thla  Act. 

'I'l'IU  I — VMBrit^O 
f^jjcaSUTT  a«Qt7lx»i«HT» 
9«c  101  No  pension  plan  subject  to  thU 
tiSTwhlch  was^pted  after  the  date  of  en- 
i^",^rnt  of  ™  Aof  ahall.  after  the  .ff«ti« 
51»  of  thU  title,  provtd.  a.  a  »°dltlon  for 
ellglbiuty  to  participate  In  mch  plan  a  pe- 
rt* of  Jrvlcilonger  than  three  year,  on  an 


age  higher  than  age  25.  Any  petalon  plM 
^bjecito  this  tlUe  which  "" '° '«»?' °"  " 
SsFor.  the  date  of  enactment  °f  »""  Af,"^' 
reum  its  ellglbiuty  requirement,  until  such 
plan  1.  amended  to  Provide  lncr*a«Klbene- 
gtt  to  participants  or  benrflclarles  or  «n 
years  after  th*  date  of  enactment  of  this  A«. 
Whichever  occurs  flr»t.  Thereafter,  "fb  pen- 
sion plan  shall  comply  with  'be  eUglbmty 
requirements  applicable  to  pension  phtns 
adopted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  

HONTOafVXTaBLC   B*NXFIT» 

SIC.  103.  Every  penrton  plan  subject  to  this 
title  shall  provide  for  nonforfeitable  rlgbw 
to  regular  lirtlrement  benefits  when  the  plan 
ha.  been  In  effect  for  five  yean  or  more,  as 

created  before  ths  date  of  enactment  of  tbu 
A«  shall,  m  accordance  with  one  of  the  M- 
l^nt  alternative.,  provide  that  th.  rl^ts 
«[  employees  to  receive  benefit,  are  non  tor- 

"'m'Mter  a  .peclfied  period  of  service  not 
exceeding  ten  yean.  a.  to  that  part  of  the 
t^d  portion  of  the  regular  retirement 
iiMat  (including  benefits  provided  under 
amendment)  which  Is  attributable  to  periods 
after  the  eflective  date  ot  this  tlUe^r 

(31  After  a  specified  period  of  servloe  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  as  to  not  less  than  10 
i»r  centum  of  the  entire  accrued  poruon  of 
Se  regular  retirement  benefit  (IncludUig 
benefit,  provided  under  amendment)  which 
percentage  shall  increase  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  10  percentage  points  for  ea^ 
vear  the  plan  has  been  m  effect  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  so  that  the  per- 
centage will  reach  100  per  centum  no  more 
than  nine  years  after  the  effective  date  of 

'  (3)  After  a  specified  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  twenty  years,  a.  to  the  «"«  ac- 
crued porUon  of  the  regular  retirement  bene- 
fit (including  benefits  provided  und« 
amendment!  which  period  shall  be  reduced 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year  for 
each  year  the  plan  hss  been  In  effect  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  so  that  ten 
y«r.  a^  the  effective  date  of  this  title  to. 
Required  period  ot  service  doM  not  exceed 
ten  rears;  or  _, 

(41  In  accordance  with  wich  other  provl- 
rtons  making  nonforfeitable,  after  a  specified 
pertod  of  servloe.  the  ehOre  aocrued  portico 
of  the  regular  reUrement  beneflt.  which  are 
K>proved  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  as  subetantlally 
consistent  with  the  purpcees  of  this  section 
as  expressed  In  subsection  (a)   paragraphs  3 

and  3. 

(Dl  Nrw  Pijms— Every  pension  plan  cre- 
ated on  or  after  the  date  of  Martment  of 
this  Act  shall  provide  that  the  rtghte  ot  the 
employees  to  receive  beneflte  shaU  be  non- 

°(1)  After  a  specified  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  yeara.  a.  to  the  entire  ac- 
crued poruon  of  the  regular  retirement  ben- 
eflt u  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  plan's  opera- 
tion, which  period  shall  be  reduced  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  at  leart  one  year  for  eacti  year 
after  the  rtith  year  of  the  plan's  operation. 
K>  that  m  the  eleventh  year  tg  the  plana 
operation,  the  required  pertod  of  service  doea 
not  exceed  ten  yean:  or  „        _, 

(31  After  a  fljedfled  period  of  service  not 
to  exceed  ten  yean,  mi  to  60  per  centum  of 
the  entire  accrued  porUan  of  the  regular  n- 
tlrement  beneflt  a.  of  the  «ith  y«ar  ot  the 
plan-s  operation,  which  percentage  shaU  In- 
crease at  a  mte  equivalent  to  at  leart  10 
peroentage  point,  for  each  year  the  plan  ^ 
been  In  effect  after  the  alxth  year  of  ffie 
plana  operaUon.  w  that  In  the  eleventh  yMX 
of  the  plan's  operation,  the  entire  aocruea 
portion  of  the  regular  reOrement  benefit 
ttali  be  nonforfeitable  after  a  period  of  Mrv- 
Ice  not  to  exceed  ten  yean. 


(C)    ColXtCTTVI   B«G«ININC   A"^"™^-, 

With  respect  to  a  pension  pUn  cr»^" 
operated  uider  a  coUecUve  bargaining  agree- 
m"^  "  eustenc.  a.  of  th.  date  ^  »•«; 
ment  ot  thU  Act  but  due  to  expire  after  the 
?ffe«l«  dji.  of  this  tlUe.  ">.  provl««n.  erf 
this  title  shall  apply  after  the  «PWlon 
date  of  such  collective  bargaining  agri«>«h« 
Sut  in  no  event  later  than  one  year  after  the 

'"Itr^"  o1  ^v^^-m  oompuung^e 
oerlod  ot  service  under  the  plan,  an  employ- 
^•"^ure^^o.  with  the  employer  «n- 
mbumig  to  or  maintaining  Uie  Plan  J^ 
be  co^dered.  except  the  foUowIng  may  be 
disregarded; 

1 1 )  service  prior  to  age  35; 
3    «,rvlce  during  which  the  employee  de- 
clined to  contribute  to  a  plan  requiring  em- 
ployee contribuUona;  „,  ,h.  xn- 

^  (3,  service  with  a  PredeceeMT  c(  the  M- 
ployer  contributing  to  or  ,'ha»ntatolng  the 
plan  (except  where  the  pUn  of,  t^*  P^ 
Sceior  has  been  oonUnued  In  effect  by  the 
successor  employer) ;  and  _,,r-n. 

(41  service  broken  by  periods  of  .napM- 
slon  of  employment.  P"^-"^,!?"  ^' "^ 
governing  such  breaks  In  service  «•  J«  "^ 
rouble  or  u-blunuy  a.  determined  Uhder 

regulation  of  the  Secretary     _„„„_,, 

(e^    P.OVISIONS  DXS1..N0   WrtB  POOTOTO 

or  BxNxrrta.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
iiaU  be  construed  to  disallow  any  plan  pro- 

"^n  liaklng  benefits  torf.l«ble  tM  mis- 
conduct such  as  theft.  dlshonMty  or  <Uvu^- 
mg  Uie  employers'  trade  secrets  to  competl- 
S^;  ProflLlfThat  such  PrcvmoM  iu_e  ^t 
unreasonable  or  arbitrary  as  determined  un- 
der regulaUon  of  the  Secretary;   or 

(sVadopted  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Seirit^  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  o 
^?uS7dlscrlmlnaUon  In  the  event  ot  early 
termination  of  a  plan. 

,n  CoKTatatrroaT  Pl*ks.-No  pen^  plah 
subjict  to  thU  title  to  "Wch  employ.ee  con- 
tribute Shall  provide  for  forfeiture  of  bene- 
flu which  «irued  during  participation  m 
the  plan  by  the  employee  and  "^^J"* 
attrlbuubli  to  employer  contrtbuUons. 
lolely  because  of  withdrawal  by  such  em- 
%«Tlmounu  attributable  to  his  own 

contrlbutlona.  

MsraxBtTTTOK  or  KOKrDarrrTAm.»  «Hxrn« 
TO  Taasrocs-noN  rsanctpMrra 
arc  103  (a)  Nonforfeitable  benefits  sc- 
eruS  by  teUnatlng  Pa^lclP"-"  -^^  « 
distributed  m  the  manner  s«.fort^ J°  '^ 
plan;  Prorfded,  That  distribution  of  mch 
beneflta  shall  commence  no  later  thanthe 
J^iJar  retirement  age  and  that  "uch  bene- 
!>S  are  paid  In  the  same  fonn  as  retirement 

'"°h1'"T=^';^n«tr.tor  ShaU.   upon   t«. 
miction  of  a  vested  Partldpant^emp^ 
ment  prior  to  regulK-  retirement  a*';^  report 
„  the'^SKrretary  of  Health.  «duc.tlon^^ 
Welfare  such   Information  as  the  Secretary 
MH^th   Education,  and  welfare  may  pre- 
^M  by%egulatlon  to  t«llltate  nfl»'=a"°n 
^v^ei  rilbts  to  such  partlclparits  or  th^ 
benefldarles    The   Secretary  °'  ^fJ^LJ*"^ 
reimburse  th.  8«retary  °'  H«at'..  Educ. 
tlon,  and  Welfare  for  use  by  'be  latterof 
pminnel  and  facllltl«i  m  the  P^^Jf"* 
bf  his  functions  under  this  nibaeeaon. 
xiircBciHo  or  vxsrmo  arsirosaoB 
Btc    104.  Whenever  Uie  Secretary  finds  It 
niSa^or   appropriate   for   the   enfoice- 
S^T^th.  provisions  of  Uils  title  or  .^ 
rule  or  regulaUon  thereunder,  be  m^re- 
Qulro  a  certificate  of  approval  v^th  reject 
ZaOM  y«tlng    provisions   of   any   peiislOT 
^an^nW^aSy  such  certificate  j^l  be 
by  order  of  the  Secretary,  and  only  after  rea- 
sinable  opportunity  for  t"*^^^ /,  "l^I 
cate  Of  approval  .hall  be  Issued  byth^^ 
retary  when  he  determine,  that  the  v«tt^ 
^wmlons  in  quertlon  do  not  vlolat*  th.  f 
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qulrements  of  thl.  title,  whenever  a  «rtm. 
Swe  of  approval  Is  required  for  any  pen^ 
Sil  It  ^1  be  unlawful  tor  th.  adnUnl.. 
trator  of  any  such  plan  to  mamtaln  or  opor- 
l"  sLS  plan  unli.  a  crtlficate  has  been 

"""'""^      TTTLB  n-FUNDINO 
nncpufo  acHantJta 

Sac.  201.  (a)  OXKiaAi.  Rvut-Every  pen- 
sion plan  subject  to  Uils  tlUe  ahaU- 

(1)  provide  for  contributions  to  tiw  plan 
in  amounts  necessary  to  meet  anjmount 
Uual  to  the  normal  co«  slno.  lf"P2,°°°f 
thTplan  plus  mteie«  on  any  unfunded  past 

service  ooets.  and  .. 

121    ma'""'"  a  minimum  ratio  or  •aseis 

to  vMted  llablllUes  acoortlng  to  the  follow- 

ing  KhKlule:  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^„ 

to  veeted  llabUltle. 

U  the  plan  ha.  been  .hall  be  at  le«t 

me^SS^lnyea^)^        I'f.^!!!"* 
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(bl  SPiciai.  PaovmoM  roa  Ptass  Fiva  oa 
Moai  TisBS  Ou!.— In  the  case  ot  a  plan 
^l"  I^e  «Ieoav.  date  of  Ibis  tjtie  ha. 
been  In  effect  for  five  or  more  yean,  the  ad - 
SSs^Sr  when  he  file.  th.  nrrtf.^»dmg 
S^^roport  required  by  "'^"t^,"' ^!^, 
Aot.   n^choose   as   the  requlnd   funding 

"nVthe  ratto  spedfled  by  the  Khedule  In 
subMctlon  (a)(2),or  _,  ,w  „.^ 

(3)  the  actual  funding  ratio  of  the  plan. 
Beginning  with  the  ratio  thu.  chneen.  the 
required  raUo  shall  increaa*  by  J  p«oentjge 
points  each  >-ear  for  the  next  live  y««l»  ma 
4  peroentage  polntJi  each  jtu  Otamttm  un- 
til the  ratio  become.  100  p«oenJt. 

(c)  SrxdAj.  Paoviaioit  roa  Ptaija  lmj 
Tmai  Pivx  Tisaa  Ou>.-h  plan  whldi  cm 
the  eoecuve  date  of  this  atle  ha.  beenln 
rtlect  foe  lea.  than  five  year.  =^"11  l«<x^ 
.ubject  to  (al  (2)  above  ss  »«»  "?  "fj^ 
has  been  in  effect  for  five  years.  The  opooti. 
provided  In  .ube«Sion  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  a  plan  in  this  category  except  that 
the  time  allowed  for  InoreMlng  the  required 
ratio  by  3  peroemtage  pomu  each  year  shaU 
be  limited  to  a  period  equal  to  the  number 
of  yean  the  plan  has  been  In  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  a!  this  tiae.  .„„^ 

(d)  SrxciAL  PaovialoN  vox  P1,a«  amxku- 
MiKTS— U.  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  a  plan  which  has  been  In  eUstenoa 
for  five  ot  more  years  u  amendwl  with  a 
r«ultlng  increase  in  vested  UablMUes.^. 
administrator  may  adjust  the  required  fus- 
ing schedule  according  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing methods:  . 

(1)  -The  plan-B  funding  raUo  may  be  de- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  raUo  whloh  the 
addlUonal  vested  UaWUOee  bear  to  the  total 
vested  Uabllltes  after  the  amendment.  The 
resulting  rauo  wlU  be  "»<»«'  "^„^ 
bv  Dercentage  point  Increment,  aooonllng  to 
S.'tlS^a  funding  nte  .p«:ified  In  .ub- 
■wOon  (a)(3)  or  (b).  ,„.«■>„ 

(2)  If  the  amendment  r.«ull«  in  a  3»  per 
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centvun  or  greater  mcreftae  In  vested  UabtU- 
tles.  the  portion  of  vested  UAbUlues  cnatwl 
by  the  amendment  ma;  be  regarded  as  a 
new  plan  subject  to  the  landing  schedule 
Imposed  by  su  tweet  Ion  (n)  (31 .  In  this 
case  the  admininnitor  khaXl  keep  separate 
records  for  ascert&UUng  the  funding 
status  of  the  vested  UabUttee  created  by  the 
amendment. 

rvtratna  status  kxpoetb 

Sec.  ZOa  {a>  Within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  after  the  end  of  the  plan's  Ont 
fL»oal  year  during  which  it  is  subject  to  sec- 
tion 3611a)  (3),  and  wltbin  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  after  the  end  of  each  third  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  or  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  after  the  end  of  any  ftscai  year  In 
which  the  plan  Is  amended  »o  lu  to  Increase 
vested  liabilities,  the  administrator  of  the 
plan  shall  tile  with  the  Secretary,  a  state- 
ment containing  the  following  mformatlon: 

( 1  >  the  amount  of  normal  cofit  since  In- 
ception of  the  plan  plus  Interest  on  any 
unfunded  past  service  coots; 

O)  the  total  amount  of  the  plan's  vested 
liabilities  at  the  close  of  Ira  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

(St  the  assets  held  by  the  plan  as  of 
the  close  of  Its  preceding  fiscal  yeer  val- 
ued At  market  value  or  by  any  other  method 
approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
regulation; 

(4 1  the  number  of  years  the  plan  has 
been  In  effect; 

iS)  a  statement  of  the  amount,  if  any. 
by  which  the  assets  held  by  the  plan  either 
exceed  or  fall  below  tbe  amount  of  aseeta 
required  tn  order  for  the  plan  to  meet  the 
funding  ratio  required  under  section 
a01(aM3); 

i6k  such  other  tnfonn&tlon  determined  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  be  necessary 
for  adequate  disclosure  of  a  plan's  funding 
status. 

(b>  At  such  times  as  tlie  administrator  of 
a  plan  subject  to  tWs  title  ts  required  to  file 
a  report  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  (a> 
above,  the  odministrutor  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  person  having  a  vested  benefit 
sucb  report,  bv  posting  such  report  In  a 
prominent  location  at  the  employer's  place 
or  places  of  business  or  through  such  other 
means  that  wiu  insure  that  persona  with 
vested  benefits  have  adequate  sccess  to  such 
information. 

CKTOtCXMKNT    OF    rcUDXKC    5TANnAU>S 

Skc.  ao3.  fa)  When  the  contrlbutlona  to  a 
pension  plan  fall  below  amounts  nri:eiiwii  ji 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  30 Wa) 
n ) .  the  Becertary  shall  require  by  otder. 
after  notice  and  oppotrunity  for  beulng, 
that  the  administrator  take  such  steps  u 
the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  to  guar- 
antee tuat  the  rlghta  of  each  participant 
to  beneflu  Accrued  to  the  date  of  such  fail- 
ure to  make  appropriate  contrlbutlona,  to 
the  extent  then  funded,  or  the  rights  of 
each  participant  to  the  amour* ,  credited  to 
his  account  at  such  time,  are  nonforfeitable 
in  the  event  of  the  participant's  termination, 
except  thai  nonforfeitable  benefits  resulting 
other  than  through  operation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  take  priority  over  nonforfeit- 
able benefits  reoultlng  exclusively  from  op- 
eration at  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  allocation  of  plan  assets  or  dlstrtbutloa 
to  participants. 

ibi  When  a  pension  plan's  ratio  of  as- 
sets to  vested  llabuities  falls  below  the  fund- 
mg  ratio  required  by  section  301  (a)  (31  aa  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary — 

(1)  the  plan's  vented  IlabOltlea  shall  not 
be  Increased  by  an  amendment  until  the 
plan's  actual  ftuidlng  ratio  \b  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  requlr«d  fundlsg  ratio: 

(3>  tbe  administrator  shall  Inform.  In 
writing,  each  person  having  a  vested  benefit 
aa  to  4A)   tbe  amount  of  his  vested  benefit. 


(B)  the  portion  of  his  vested  benefit  pro- 
tected by  assets  and  Insurance,  and  |C)  tbe 
portion  of  his  vested  benefit  not  protected 
by  assets  and  Insurance.  Such  reports  shall 
be  made  annually  until  the  plan's  actual 
funding  ratio  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
required  funding  ratio;  and 

(3)  the  administrator  shall  make  such  ad- 
ditional reports  to  the  Secretary  aa  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  rule  or  regulation  prescribe  to 
aid  la  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

(c)  When  a  pension  plan's  ratio  of  as- 
sets to  vested  liabilities  falls  below  the  fund- 
ing ratio  required  by  section  301(a)  (3)  for 
five  consecutive  years  the  Secretary  shall 
require  by  order,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  that  the  administrator 
take  such  steps  aa  the  Secretary  shall  find 
necessary  to  suspend  further  accumulation 
of  vested  liabilities  until  such  time  as  the 
funding  deficiency  has  been  removed:  Pro- 
dded, however.  That  the  Secretary  may, 
after  notice  and  opporttinlty  for  hearing, 
order  the  action  specified  herein  to  be  taken 
at  any  time  after  a  funding  deficiency  has 
occurred  but  prior  to  expiration  of  the  five- 
year  period  whenever.  In  his  discretion,  such 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  participants.  The  Secretary  may  by  order 
revoke  or  modify  any  order  previously  made 
under  this  subsection,  If,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  he  finds  that  tbe 
circumstances  upon  which  the  order  was 
predicated  do  not  exist. 

(d)  During  any  time  that  a  pension  plan 
Is  In  suspended  stattis  pursuant  to  action 
taken  under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary, 
whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  participants,  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  require  by  order 
that  tbe  plan  terminate  and  wind  up  Its  af- 
fairs m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  m  and  procedures  established  by  the 
Pension  Benefit  Iiuurance  Corporation. 

TITLE    in— VESTED    LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 

ZNStnAlf ex  OOVCXACK 

Sec.  301  IS)  Every  pension  plan  required  to 
meet  a  specified  funding  ratio  In  accordance 
with  section  301fa>(3>  of  this  Act  shall  ob- 
tain insurance  covering  unfunded  vested  lia- 
bilities to  protect  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries against  possible  loss  of  vested  benefits 
ari&lng  from  an  essentially  involuntary  ter- 
mination of  the  plan.  The  amount  of  Insur- 
ance shall  be  the  plan's  vested  llablUUes  less 
the  greater  of — 

( I )  90  per  centum  of  the  assets  needed  to 
meet  tbe  funding  ratio  required  under  sec- 
tion 301  (a)  (3).  or 

(3t  00  per  centum  of  the  plan's  actual 
assets. 

(b)  The  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  Insurance 
coverage  to  each  plan  sdmimstrator  after 
receipt  by  the  Corporation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  copy  of  the  statement  required  by 
section  303(a).  A  plan's  Insxironce  coverage 
shall  be  continuous  from  the  date  of  issuance 
of  tbe  certificate  until  canceled. 

(c)  The  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  insure — 

(l>  any  unfunded  vested  Uablllctee  created 
by  a  plan  amendment  which  took  effect 
within  three  years  immediately  preceding  ter- 
mination of  the  plan;  or 

(3)  any  unfunded  vested  liabilities  result- 
ing from  the  participation  In  the  plan  by  a 
participant  owning  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  voting  stock  of  the  employer  contributing 
to  the  plan  or  by  any  particli>ant  owning  a 
10  per  centum  or  more  interest  la  a  partner- 
ship contributing  to  tbe  plan. 

PaXMIUMS 

Sec.  309  (a)  Sach  plan  shall  pay  a  premium 
for  insurance  under  this  title  at  such  uni- 
form rates  prescribed  by  the  Pension  Benefit 


Insurance  Corporation,  based  upon  tbe 
amount  of  tmfunded  vested  liability  whlcli 
Is  to  be  Insured  and  upon  such  other  factors 
as  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  premliun  for  the  Initial  three- 
year  period  shall  be  not  more  than  0.6  per 
centum  of  the  amount  Insured. 

(b)  Should  any  administrator  of  a  plan 
subject  to  this  title  fall  to  pay  any  premiums 
required  to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a) .  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
give  the  administrator  of  tbe  plan  not  less 
than  thirty  days'  notice  of  intention  to  can- 
cel insurance  unless  the  premium  Is  paid  by 
the  end  of  such  period.  If  tbe  unpaid  pre- 
mium Is  not  paid  by  the  end  of  such  period, 
the  Corporation  shall  cancel  the  plan's  cer- 
tificate of  Insurance  and  the  plan  shall  give 
notice  of  such  cancellation  to  each  person 
entitled  to  a  vested  benefit  under  the  plan. 

CZ.AIM$    PROCXDUKX 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  administrator  of  a  plan 
insured  under  the  provision  of  this  title  shall 
file  a  claim  with  the  Pension  Benefit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  In  the  event  the  plan  Is 
terminated  for  reasons  of  financial  difficulty 
or  bankruptcy,  plant  closing,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary,  or  such  other  reasons  as  the  Cor- 
poration by  regulation  shall  specify  as  re- 
flecting an  essentially  Involuntary  plan  ter- 
mination. The  Corporation  shall  be  author- 
ised to  honor  such  claim  up  to  tbe  limits 
prescribed  by  section  304  If  It  finds  that  the 
assets  of  the  plan  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  vested  liabilities. 

(b)  Claims  shall  be  made  as  specified  lo 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  also  require  the  administrator 
who  files  a  claim  to  submit  proof  of  all  facts 
necessary  to  establish  a  claim,  but  in  any 
event,  the  Corporation  may  in  Its  discretion 
Independently  make  such  Investigation  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  it  to  determine  the 
validity  of  any  claim.  The  Corporation  shall 
require  the  payment  of  any  contributions 
owing  to  the  plan  and  required  to  meet  the 
funding  ratio  specified  in  section  301(a)(3) 
of  this  Act.  and  may  sue  to  recover  such 
contributions  on  behalf  of  the  plan  in  con- 
nection with  settling  any  claim. 

(c)  The  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration shall  give  written  notice  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstmtor  of  its  decision  on  any  claim. 
Upon  notice  that  a  claim  will  be  honored  the 
administrator  shall  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  plan  by  arranging  for  the  purchase  of 
single  premium  annuities  from  a  qualified 
life  iuiurance  company  for  each  person  en- 
titled to  vested  benefits,  or  by  making  such 
other  arrangemente  for  the  distribution  of 
vested  beneflu  as  the  Corporation  may  by 
regulation  approve  as  providing  adequaUs 
protection  to  persozu  with  vested  benefits. 
The  administrator  shall  be  allowed  a  reason- 
able period  in  which  to  liquidate  the  asset! 
of  the  plan.  Upon  completing  the  procesa 
of  liquidation  he  shall  thereafter  submit  to 
the  Corporation,  wtthln  such  period  speci- 
fied by  regulation  of  the  Corporation,  a  plan 
termination  report.  Such  report  shall  fully 
disclose  the  amount  of  the  vested  beneftl 
payable  to  each  person  under  the  terms  of 
the  plan  as  of  tbe  date  the  plan  was  termi- 
nate-', the  amount  reallaed  from  liquidating 
asseti.  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  needed 
to  purchase  single  premium  annuities  to 
provide  the  vested  benefit  to  which  each 
person  Is  entitled  undts-  the  terms  of  the 
plan,  and  such  additional  information  aa 
may  be  prescribed  by  rules  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Upon  receipt  of  the  plan  termination 
report,  the  Corporation  shall  direct  the  pur- 
chase of  annuities  or  suthorlze  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  other  approved  arrange- 
ment for  dlstrlbtulng  vested  benefits,  and 
pay  tbe  claim  for  insurance  In  tbe  amount 
authorised  under  this  title. 
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PATMKKT  or  CLAIMS 

Sec.  304.  The  amount  of  Insurance  pay- 
able under  a  valid  claim  shall  be  tbe  differ- 
ence between  the  realized  value  of  the  asseU 
of  the  plan  and  the  amount  of  vested  liabil- 
ities, limited  to  the  amount  of  Insurance 
determined  under  section  301  at  the  time 
the  plan  wm  terminated:  Provided.  That — 

(a)  in  any  case  where  a  plan  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  under  section  503  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  meeting  the  funding 
ratio  specified  in  section  301(a)  (3)  If  It 
were  not  terminating,  such  relief  may  be 
accorded  to  the  plan  upon  termination  and 
the  amount  of  Insurance  to  be  paid  shall 
be  adjusted  to  take  Into  account  the  relief 
so  provided;  except  that  no  relief  in  this 
connection  shall  be  accorded  where  the  only 
basts  presented  for  such  relief  la  a  decline 
In  the  value  of  the  asseu  of  tbe  plan; 

(b)  in  any  case  where  Pension  Benefit 
Insurance  Corporation  Is  unable  to  recover 
any  contributions  or  portions  thereof  owing 
to  a  terminating  pension  plan  to  meet  the 
funding  ratio  specked  in  section  301  (a)  (3) , 
tbe  amount  of  Insurance  to  be  paid  shall  be 
adjusted  to  take  Into  account  such  unpaid 
contributions. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  a  plan  Is  tennlnated 
as  the  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant  of 
an  emplover  contributing  to  such  plan  and 
the  vested  liabilities  of  such  terminated  plan 
are  less  than  30  per  oentum  of  the  vested 
liabilities  of  all  the  pension  plans  main- 
tained by  such  employer,  such  employer  shall 
be  llcble  to  reimburse  the  Pension  Benefit 
Insurance  Corporation  for  any  insurance 
paid  by  the  Corporation  in  satisfaction  of 
a  claim  presented  by  such  terminated  plan, 
and  tbe  Corporation  la  autborlaed  to  sue 
such  employer  to  recover  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  liability  lawfully  payable  under  this 
provision. 

VNtNSUECD   PtANS 

See.  305.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  ad- 
ministrator of  a  plan  subject  to  this  title  to 
m&tntaln  or  operate  such  a  plan  without 
the  certificate  of  instirance  required  by  this 
title. 

TITLE  IV— PENSION  BENEPTT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

caxATioN  or  pension  exNcm  tKsmiAiict 

COaPOUTIOK 

Sbc.  401.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Corporation")  which  shall 
Insure  the  vested  liabilities  of  pension  piajis 
subject  to  title  HI.  Such  Corporation  shall 
be  an  agency  and  Instrtmientiallty  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  Depar^nent  of 
Labor,  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  but  there  may  be 
eetabiisbed  agencies  or  bmnch  offices  else- 
where in  the  United  Stetee  imder  rules  and 
regulations   prescribed  by   the  Corporation. 

GCmEKAL  POWEBS  OP  COKPOEATION 

Sec.  403.  The  Corporation — 

(a)  shall  have  succession  In  its  corporate 


(bl  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,    whldti    shall    he    Judicially    noticed: 

(c)  may  enter  Into  and  carry  out  such 
eontftact  or  agreements  as  are  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(d)  may  sue  and  be  sued,  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  its  territories 
or  possession  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  courts  shall  have  exclusive  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  of  all  suits  brought 
by  or  against  the  Corpoi«tlon; 

(e)  may  adopt,  amend,  said  repeal  by  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  powers  vested  in  it  may  be  exercised; 
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(f>  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  tbe 
United  States  malls  in  tbe  same  manner 
and  upon  tbe  same  conditions  as  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(g>  shall  have  power  when  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  m.  to  make 
Investigations  and  In  connection  therewith 
to  enter  such  places  and  Inspect  such  records 
and  accounts  and  question  such  persons  aa 
the  Corporation  may  deem  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  facts  relative  thereto.  Por  the 
purpose  of  any  investigation  provided  for 
herein,  the  provtsions  of  sections  0  and  10 
I  reflating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments) of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  September  16.  1914.  aa  amended  (16  U-B.C, 
49.  50 1 .  are  hereby  mode  applicable  to  the 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  officers  designated  by  the 
Corporation: 

rh)  shall  determine  the  character  of  and 
the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  be 
Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations;  and 

( 1 )  shall  have  such  powers  as  msy  be  neoee- 
sary  or  appropriate  for  the  exerdae  of  the 
powers  specifically  vested  In  the  Corporation 
and  all  such  incidental  powers  as  are  cus- 
tomary In  corporations  generally. 

spccnrc  povrcas  or  coaPOOATiON 

Sec.  403.  In  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes 
and  in  carrying  out  Its  annual  budget  pro- 
grams submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  the  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  use  Its  general  powers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  HI  of  this 
Act  to — 

(a)  establish  adequate  premium  rates  to 
cover  the  Insurance  of  vested  liabilities  of 
private  pension  plans  and  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation.  In  determining 
such  premium  rates,  the  Corporation  shall 
consult  with  the  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  established 
by  section  40S; 

(b)  establish  procedures  for  the  applica- 
tion, renewal,  and  cancellation  of  insurance, 
including  the  prescribing  of  such  forms  and 
reports  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
Implement  such  procedures; 

(c)  collect  preinlums  and  manage  and  In- 
vest the  funds  of  the  Corporation; 

(d>  adjust  and  pay  claims  for  insurance 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Corporation: 

(e)  conduct  research,  surveys,  and  investi- 
gations relating  to  pension  plan  Insurance 
and  assemble  data  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing sound  bases  for  insurance; 

(f)  bring  an  action  in  the  prc^>er  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  United  States 
court  of  any  place  sub)eot  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  sny  acts  or 
practices  that  constitute  or  will  cotutltute  a 
violation  of  title  HI  or  IV  or  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  thereunder,  or  obtain  any 
other  appropriate  relief,  and  the  United 
States  district  courts  and  the  United  Stsr«s 
courts  of  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jtirlsdlc- 
tion  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations 
of  title  m  or  title  IV  and  provide  for  any 
other  appropriate  relief;  and 

(g)  carry  out  such  other  functions  as  are 
required  by  this  Act  and  ss  Congress  may 
Bpedflcolly  authorise  or  provide  for. 

PKNSIOK    aXMEPIT    INSrOANCi:    rCTND 

Sxc.  404.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  Treasury  s  separate  fund  for  pension 
benefit  insurance  (htfeafter  In  this  aectlon 
called  the  fund)  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Corporation  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  fund.  All  aiuounu  re- 
ceived as  premiums  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  from  operations 
in  connections  with  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

Ic)  All  claims,  expenses,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operation  of  the  Corporation 
under  this  title  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund. 
Prom  time  to  ume.  and  at  least  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  shall  pay 
from  the  fund  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  interest  on  the  cumulative 
amount  of  appropriations  provided  as  capi- 
tal to  the  fund,  less  the  average  undisbursed 
cash  balance  in  the  fxind  during  the  year.  The 
rate  of  such  Interest  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on 
outstanding  marketable  Treasury  obllgotlonK. 
Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  t.ut 
any  Interest  payments  so  deferred  shall  them- 
selves bear  interest. 

BOAKD   OP  DISeCTOas;    TECHHTCAL   AOVISOKT 

couscrrTEE 
Sec.  405.  (a)  The  managecnent  of  the  Oor- 
poratlon  stioU  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  Tbe  Board  shall  oonslst  of  the 
Secretaries  of  I^bor  and  Commerce  ex  officio 
and  three  other  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tbe  Senate.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman  of  the  Board  from  among 
the  three  Directors  he  appoints.  Of  the  first 
three  Directors,  one  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years;  one  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
one  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  Thereafter,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office,  each  suoc«<edixvK  Director 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  members 
of  such  Board  of  Dlrecton  shall  be  member* 
of  the  some  political  party.  Each  appointed 
Director  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  tlSO  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Board, 
and  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diezn  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorised by  eecUon  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment 
employed  intermittently,  except  thst  any 
such  Director  who  holds  another  office  or 
position  under  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  additional  cocnpenaatlOD.  A 
majority  of  the  CHrectors  shall  constitute  a 
quorimi  of  the  JOoard  and  action  shall  be 
taken  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Ettrectors 
there  shall  be  a  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  which  shall 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  after  consulUtlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  csrry- 
Ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tory shall  select  for  sppolntanent  to  the 
Committee  individuals  who  are.  by  reason  of 
training  or  experience,  or  both,  familiar  with 
and  competent  to  deal  with,  problems  in- 
volving employees'  pension  plans  and  prob- 
l«ns  relating  to  the  Insurance  of  such  plana. 
Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years.  Members 
shall  be  cofnpensat«d  at  tbe  rate  of  1100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  tn  the 
duties  of  the  Committee  and.  while  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
employed  Intermittently.  The  Committee 
th«n  meet  at  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
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lumblft,  upon  call  of  the  CH&lnnAn  of  tba 
Bovd  of  Directors  who  shall  serre  u  Ohalr- 

nuui  of  the  Commlttea.  MMtrnga  shall  be 
called  by  such  Cbalrtnan  not  lees  often  than 
twice  a  year. 

pnraoNNn.  or  corjpobation 

Ssc.  406.  The  Corporation  aball  eppolnt  and 
fU  the  compensation  of  such  officers,  at- 
tomers,  and  employeea  as  may  be  necesaary 
for  the  conduct  of  tta  buBlnesa  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  governing  appointment  In  the  competi- 
tive service,  and  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
HI  or  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
clasEiflcaiion  and  General  Schedule  pay  rstes. 
and  may  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  Mctlon  3108 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  tt  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
equivalent  for  OS- 1 8. 

coopEaa-noK  with  onm  conaNMXMraL 


Szc-  407.  The  provisions  of  section  606  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  Corporation. 

INVmSTMXNT   OF   ruNDS 

Sic.  408.  All  money  of  the  Corporation  ex- 
cept appraprtated  funds,  may  be  invested  in 
obligations  of  the  Unl  ted  States  or  in  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by  the  nmted  States. 

TAX  EXEMPTION 

Smc,  409.  The  Corporation,  including  lu 
franchise.  Its  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus, 
and  Its  income  and  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation  imposed  by  any  State. 
county,  miiniclpallty.  or  subdivision  thereof. 
except  nothing  herein  exempu  from  taxation 
any  real  property  acquired  and  held  by  the 
Corporation. 


AKKUAL    EXI*OaT 

S*c  410-  The  Corporation  shall  st  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
count and  shall  Ole  annually  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  a  complete  report  aa  to  tbe 
busmess  of  the  Corporation,  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  iJibor 
to  the  President  for  transmission  to  tbe 
Congress. 

OOVEXNMXNT    OOlPOa&TlON    COMTXOL    ACT 

Sac.  411.  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  (69  Btau  697: 
31  use.  B41 ) ,  as  applicable  to  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations,  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Corporation. 
TTH^E   V— ADMDOBTRATIOK.  OTVIL  PBO- 

CEEDINOa.   AND  MISCELLANBOUS  PRO- 

VISIONB  * 

SCtXS    ANt>   BXCCtATtOMa 

Sxc.  901 .  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  aucb 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  finds  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
utles  t,  n.  and  V.  Among  other  things,  such 
rules  and  regulations  may  define  accounting, 
technical,  and  trade  terms  used  In  such  pro- 
visions; and  may  preKrlbe  the  form  and  de- 
tail of  sU  reports  required  to  be  made  under 
such  provisions:  and  may  provide  for  the 
keeping  of  books  and  records,  and  for  the  in- 
spection of  such  books  and  records. 
vAEU-nowa;   appeals  voaed 

See.  50a.  (a)  PaocEimsx  roa  VAaiATioHa.— 
The  Secretary  on  his  own  motion  or  after 
having  received  the  petition  of  an  adminis- 
trator may.  after  giving  interested  persona 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  iUbeectlon  (b)  or 
ic)  below,  prescribe  an  slteraauve  method 
for  satisfying  the  requirements  of  title  I  or  d. 
or  both,  with  respect  to  any  pension  plan  or 
any  type  of  pension  plan  subject  to  this  Act 

(b)  GeNcaAi.  Rci^  roa  GaANn!<o  Vakia- 
noNS. — The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an  al- 
ternative method  for  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  title  I  or  II.  or  both,  for  such  lim- 
ited periods  of  time  se  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  Act 


and  which  will  provide  adequate  protecUon 
to  the  partlclpanu  and  beneflclarles  in  th« 
plan,  whenever  he  finds  that  tbe  applloatlon 
of  title  I  or  II,  or  both,  would  (1)  Increase 
the  oosis  of  tbe  parties  to  the  plan  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  would  result  a  substan- 
tlal  risk  to  the  voluntary  continuation  of  the 
plan  or  a  substantial  curtailment  of  pen- 
sion beneAt  levels  or  tbe  levels  of  employees' 
oompensatlon,  or  (3>  Lmpoee  unreasonable 
administrative  burdens  with  reapect  to  the 
operation  of  tbe  plan,  having  due  regard  to 
the  particular  characteristics  of  the  plan  or 
the  type  of  plan  Involved.  Nothing  bereln 
ahall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
to  grant  a  permanent  variation  from  tbe  re- 
quiremenu  of  title  I  or  U,  or  both,  except  as 
indicated  In  subsection   ic)    below. 

(C)  Spkciaz.  Ruu  poa  Mttltixuflotib 
pi.ANa.— On  the  b&als  of  the  factors  described 
In  (b)  above,  the  Secretary  ma;  grant  a 
variation  from  the  provisions  of  title  I  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  any  plan  Jolntlj  entered 
into  by  five  or  more  employers  within  a  sin- 
gle Ladustry  (other  than  employers  under 
common  owuerahip  or  control)  In  which  <1) 
employees  in  the  plan  represent  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  employees  in  the  Industry, 
either  nationally  or  In  a  particular  region  or 
labor  market  area,  iS)  the  plan  provldea  for 
complete  tranafsrability  of  pension  benefit 
credits  within  the  group  of  employers  who  are 
parties  to  the  plan,  and  (3)  a  substantial 
proportion  of  Job  changes  Involving  a  shift  of 
employers  by  plan  participants  Ukes  place 
within  the  scope  of  the  plan.  No  permanent 
variation  shall  be  authorized  which  has  the 
effect  of  permitting  the  adopUon  of  a  period 
of  service  longer  than  16  years  for  vesting  ac- 
crued portions  of  regular  retirement  benefits. 

(d>  VAaiATJON  Appeals  BoAao. — There  la 
hereby  established  a  Variation  Appeals 
Board  which  shall  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  decisions  denying  grants  of 
variations  In  accordance  with  procedures 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
regulation.  Such  Board  shall  include  the 
Secretary  of  l^bor  or  his  designee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  his  designee,  and  a 
person  Jointly  selected  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  from  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  Is,  by  re«son  of  training 
or  experience,  or  both.  famUlar  with  and 
competent  to  deal  with,  problems  involving 
employees'  pension  plans.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  his  designate  shall  serve  as  presiding 
officer  on  such  Board.  Such  non-Pederal 
Government  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  •  100  per  day  for 
each  day  he  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Board,  and.  while  serving  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenBea.  including  per  diem 
m  Iteu  of  subsistence,  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion fi703  of  title  S,  United  Statee  Code,  for 
peraons  In  the  Government  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

nfYESTtCATtOWS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  investigate  any  facta,  conditions, 
practices,  or  matters  which  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  la  about 
to  violate  any  proviaioiu  of  titles  I,  n,  and  V 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  variation,  or  order 
thereunder,  or  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  titles  I.  tl,  and  V,  In  the 
prescribing  of  rules,  regulations,  variations, 
or  orders  thereunder,  or  In  obtaining  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  studies  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  508.  The  Secretary.  In 
his  discretion,  nuty  publish  or  make  avail- 
able to  any  Interested  person  or  otDclal.  In- 
formation concerning  any  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  investigation. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation 
provided  for  In  (a) ,  the  provlslona  of  sections 
9  and  10  (relating  to  tbe  attendance  of  wlt- 
nesees  and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents)  of  the  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mission   Act    of    September    16,    1914,    as 


amended  (15  U.8.C.  49.  50)  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  ofllcers  desig- 
nated by  him. 

CIVZL   BMrOSCXlSENT 

Ssc.  504.  (8)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  person  Is  engaged  or 
about  to  engage  tn  any  acts  or  practices  that 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  titles  I.  n,  or  V  or  of  any 
regulation,  variation,  or  order  Issued  there- 
under, he  may  in  his  discretion,  bring  an 
action  tn  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  United  States  court  of  any 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted. 

(b)  The  United  States  district  courts  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  violations  of  titles  I,  n,  or  V  or  regulations, 
variations  or  orders  Issued  thereunder,  and 
of  all  suits  In  equity  and  actions  at  law 
brought  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty 
creat-ed  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of. 
titles  I,  II  or  V  or  regulations,  variations  or 
orders  thereunder,  and  to  provide  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

couar  ■xnxw  of  oxokks 

Sac,  605.  The  administrator  of  any  pension 
plan  who  has  been  denied  a  certificate  of 
approval  under  title  I.  or  whose  plan  has 
been  suspended  or  ordered  terminated  under 
title  It  or  who  has  been  aggrieved  by  any 
final  decision  with  respect  to  any  claim  for 
payment  of  insurance  under  title  TH  or  with 
respect  to  denial  of  a  request  for  a  variation 
under  this  title,  may  obtain  a  review  of  the 
order  denying  such  application  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  approval,  such  order  suspending  or 
terminating  the  plan,  such  final  decision  with 
respect  to  an  Insurance  claim  or  denial  of 
a  request  for  a  variation,  or  any  other  order 
or  final  decision  made  under  this  Act,  in 
the  United  Statee  district  court  for  tbe  dis- 
trict where  the  principal  office  of  the  plan 
ts  located.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  affirm,  modify  or  set  aside  such  order  or 
decision.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  adminis- 
trative findings  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported 
by  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
s-niDtxs 

Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  research  studies  re- 
lating to  pension  plans,  including  but  not 
limited  to  (1)  the  elTecte  of  this  Act  upon 
the  provisions  and  costs  of  pension  plans.  (3) 
the  role  of  private  pensions  In  meeting  the 
economic  aecurlty  needs  of  the  Nation,  sod 
(3t  the  operation  of  private  pension  plans 
including  types  and  levels  of  beneflte,  degree 
of  reciprocity  or  portability,  and  financial 
characteristics  and  practices. 

AMITUAI,   aXPOETS 

Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  Congress  coverlag 
his  administration  of  this  Act  for  the  preced- 
ing year  and  including  such  Informsuon, 
data,  research  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  further  legislation  In  connection 
with  the  matters  covered  by  this  Act  aa  he 
may  find  advisable. 

ADMXMtSraATtVB    PaoCXDCKE    ACT 

Sec.  608.  The  provisions  of  the  subchap- 
ter II  of  Chapter  5  of  title  S.  United  Statee 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  this  Act. 

OTHER    ACCNCIEa   AND   DEPAandENTS 

Sec.  609.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions  among 
Government  agencies,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreements  for 
cooperation  or  mutual  asftstance  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  fxinctlons  under  this  Act 
and  the  functions  of  any  such  agencyj,as  he 
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may  find  to  be  practicable  and  oonalstent 
with  law.  The  Secretary  may  utlllM.  on  a 
relmbureable  basis,  the  facilities  or  aervlcee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  State  or  ptrilt- 
Ical  Bubdlvlslcm  of  a  State,  Including  the 
services  of  any  of  its  employees,  with  the 
lawful  consent  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment;  and  each  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United 
Statee  la  authorised  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  provide  such  information 
and  facilities  as  be  may  request  for  his  as- 
sistance tn  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General 
or  his  representative  shall  receive  froai  the 
Secretary  for  ai>proprlate  action  such  evi- 
dence developed  in  tbe  performance  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act  as  may  be  found 
to  warrant  consideration  (or  criminal  pros- 
ecution under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
other  Federal  law. 

SXPAEABILrrT   paovisioNS 


8.  4Sa7 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans   DtsclOBure    Act 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  crter  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  protections  for 
the  interests  of  participants  In  and  benefici- 
aries of  employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans,  under  the  Act  of  August  28,  1958.  as 
amended  (73  SUt.  997) ,  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows : 

SUOST   TITLE,   PlMOIHOa,    AHD   OBCLABaTIOH    OP 
POLXCT 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
'Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Protection  Act  of 
1970/ 

"PINSINOS   AND   POLXCT 

**3ec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
growth  in  alxe,  scope,  and  numbors  of  em- 
ployee welfare  and  pension  benefit  plane  in 
recent  years  has  been  rapid  and  substantial; 
that  the  continued  well-being  and  security 


"(3)  Tbe  term  'employee  orgsnlaatlon' 
means  any  labor  union  or  any  organ  liatlon 
of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  employee  repre- 
sentation committee,  association,  group,  or 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  In  whole  or  in 
part.  Of  dealing  with  employers  concerning 
an  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit  plan. 
or  other  matters  incidental  to  employment 
relationships;  or  any  employees'  beneficiary 
aasoclatlon  organised  for  the  purpose,  tn 
whole  or  tn  part,  of  establishing  such  a  plan. 

"(4)  The  term  'employer*  means  any  per- 
son acting  directly  as  an  employer  or  in- 
directly in  the  interest  of  an  employer  in  re- 
lation to  as  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plan,  and  Includes  a  group  or  as- 
sociation of  employers  acting  for  an  employer 
In  such  capacity. 

"(5)  The  term  'employee'  means  any  In- 
dividual employed  by  an  etnployer. 

"<e)  Tbe  term  'partlclpanf  means  any 
employee  or  former  employee  of  an  employer 
or  any  member  of  an  employee  organlaatlon 
who   Is   or   may   become   eligible   to   receive 


SK.  610.  U  any  p^vwon  of  thu  A.t.  or  0>.     °' """'"".f  '^i^S:;iTi^^oXTtS^t     »  '«■«'"  "t  an,  type_trcm  ^  employ*  w.l 


application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  ahall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  applloatlon  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 

PENALTXBB 

Sec.  611.  Any  person  who  willfully — 

(a)  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  variation,  or  order  Issued 
thereunder. 

(b)  makes,  passes,  utters,  or  publishes  any 
statement  In  any  application,  report,  docu- 
ment, account,  or  record  filed  or  kept  or  re- 
quired to  be  filed  or  kept  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
variation,  or  order  thereunder,  knowing  such 
statement  or  entry  to  be  false  or  misleading 
in  any  material  reiQ>ect, 

(c)  forges  or  counterfeits  any  instrument. 
paper,  or  document,  or  utters,  publishes,  or 
passes  as  true  any  instrument,  paper,  or 
document,  knovrtng  it  to  have  been  forged 
or  coimterfelted.  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, 

(d)  destroys  (except  after  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  under  any  rules  or  regu- 
lations under  this  Act) ,  mutUatea.  alters,  or 
by  any  means  or  device  fulaines  any  account. 
correspondenoe.  memorandum,  book,  paper, 
or  other  record  kept  or  required  to  be  kept 
under  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  varia- 
tion, or  order  thereunder, 

let  influences  or  induces  or  attempts  to 
influence  or  Induce  the  Secretary  or  the 
Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  with 
respect  to  any  action  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Corporation,  by  fraud,  deceit,  mlsrepreeenta- 
tlon.  or  by  any  manipulative  or  deceptive  de- 
vice or  contrivance, 

shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
such  violation  by  a  person  not  an  Individ- 
ual, the  fine  Impoeed  upon  such  person  shall 
be  a  fine  not  exceeding  (200,000. 

AOMINISnUTIVX    ASSESSMKNTB   AHO 
APPaOPELATI  ON  B 

Sxc.  5ia.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant 
to  regulation,  assess  each  plan  which  is  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  such  fees  or  charges  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary,  and 
as  are  consistent  with  the  policy  of  title  V 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
ot  1969   (31  O.S.C.  483a:  65  Stat.  290). 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  without  fiscal  limita- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  bis  functions  and  duties 
under  this  A«t. 


are  directly  affected  by  these  plans;  that 
they  are  affected  with  a  national  public  in- 
terest; that  they  have  become  an  important 
factor  affecting  the  stabUlty  of  employment 
and  the  succeasful  development  of  Indus- 
trial roljitlons;  that  they  have  become  an 
Important  factor  in  commerce  because  of 
the  interstate  character  of  their  activities, 
and  of  the  activities  of  their  participants, 
and  the  employers,  employee  cffganlxatlons, 
and  other  entltlM  by  which  they  arc  «tab- 
Uahed  or  maintained;  that  owing  to  the  lack 
of  employee  Information  and  adequate  safe- 
guards conoeming  their  operation.  It  Is  de- 
sirable In  the  Intoresu  of  employees  and 
their  beneficiaries,  and  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  and  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce, that  disclosure  be  made  and  safe- 
guards be  provided  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration and  adminlBtration  of  such  plans. 

"(b)  It  1*  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act  to  protect  interstate  commerce 
and  the  Interests  of  participants  In  employee 
welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans  and  their 
beneflclarles.  by  requiring  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
of  financial  and  other  Information  with  re- 
spect thereto,  by  establishing  fiduciary 
standards  of  conduct,  responxlblUty,  and  ob- 
ligation upon  all  persons  engaged  m,  or  re- 
sponsible for  receiving,  disbursing,  or  ex- 
ercising any  control  or  authority  with  respect 
to  employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
funds,  and  by  providing  for  sanctions  in  the 
case  of  a  breach  of  such  fiduciary  standards 
as  well  as  for  recovery  of  losses  suffered  by 
■uoh  funds  by  reason  of  such  breach. 

"DEPINrriONB 

"Sec  S.  When  used  in  this  Act— 
*'(1)  The  term  'employee  welfare  benefit 
plan'  means  any  plan.  fund,  or  program  which 
U  communicated  or  lU  benefits  described 
in  writing  to  the  employees,  and  which  was 
heretofore  or  is  hereafter  established  by  an 
employer  or  by  an  employee  organlaatlon. 
or  by  both,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
Its  participants  or  their  beneficiaries,  through 
the  pxm^hase  of  Insurance  or  otherwise,  medi- 
cal, surgical,  or  hospital  care  or  benefiu,  or 
benefits  In  the  event  of  sickness,  accident, 
disability,   death,   or   unemployment. 

"(2)  The  term  'employee  pension  benefit 
plan'  means  any  plan.  fund,  or  program 
which  Is  communicated  or  Ita  benefits  de- 
scribed In  writing  to  the  employees,  and 
which  was  heretofore  or  is  hereafter  estab- 
lished bv  an  employer  or  by  an  employee 
organization,  or  by  twth.  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  Its  participants  or  their  bene- 
flclartes,  by  the  purchase  of  inauranoe  or 
annuity  contracts  or  otherwise,  retirement 
tMnefits,  and  includes  any  proflt-aharlng  plan 
which  provides  benefits  at  m  after  retire- 
ment. 


fsre  or  pension  benefit  plan,  or  whose  bene- 
flclarles may  be  eligible  to  t«celve  any  such 
benefit. 

"(7)  Tbe  term  'beneficiary'  means  a  person 
designated  by  a  participant  or  by  the  terms 
of  an  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plan  who  is  or  may  become  entitled  to  a 
benefit  thereunder. 

"(8)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  mutual  com- 
pany. Joint-stock  company,  trust,  unincor- 
porated organization,  association,  or  em- 
ployee organization. 

"(9)  The  term  'State'  includes  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerio  Blco.  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
defined  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  use.  1331-1S431. 

"(10)  The  term  'commerce'  means  trade. 
commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  any 
foreign  country  and  any  State,  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 

"(11)  The  term  'indu-stry  or  activity  af- 
fecting commerce'  means  any  activity,  btisl- 
ness.  or  industry  tn  oocnmerce  or  In  which  a 
labor  dispute  would  binder  or  obstruct  com- 
merce or  the  free  fiow  of  commerce  and  In- 
cludes any  activity  or  industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  tbe  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended. 
or  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended. 

"( 12)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

"(131  The  term  'party  in  Interest'  means 
any  administrator,  officer,  trusteet  cxistodlan, 
counsel,  or  employee  of  any  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  or  employee  pension  benefit 
plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit  plan 
services  to  any  such  plan,  or  an  employer  any 
of  whose  employees  are  covered  by  such  a 
plan  or  officer  or  employee  or  agent  of  such 
employer,  or  an  officer  or  agent  or  employee 
of  an  employe^  organization  having  members 
covered  by  such  plan. 

"(14)    The   term   'administrator'   means— 

"(A)  the  person  or  persons  designated  by 
the  terms  of  the  plan  or  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  responsibility  for  the 
Ultimate  control,  dlspoaltlon.  or  management 
of  the  money  received  or  contributed:  or 

"<B)  in  the  absence  of  such  designation, 
tbe  person  or  persons  actually  responsible  for 
the  control,  dlspoaltlon,  or  management  of 
the  money  received  or  contributed,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  such  control,  disposition,  or 
management  Is  exercised  directly  or  through 
an  agent  or  trustee  designated  by  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

"COVEXACK 

"SEC.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion  (b>.  this  Act  ahall  apply  to  any  «m- 
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ploTM.  mMut  or  peMlon  bwieflt  pl«n  U  It  Ib 
wtiibllshed  or  m«lntAlnMl  by  an  employer 
or  employera  «)g«e«i  m  rommerce  or  In  »ny 
UulaiUT  or  ■ctlvlty  iflectlng  commerce  or 
by  »ny  emplovM  or?anli»tlon  or  orgnnlia- 
tlons  representing  employees  engaged  In  corn- 
mere*  or  m  any  Industry  or  activity  aflectlng 
commerM  or  by  botu  ,.._._ 

••(bi  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an  em- 
plove*  welfare  or  pension  b«nent  plan  II— 
■111  such  plan  u  administered  l>y  tn« 
Federal  Oovernment  or  by  the  government 
of  a  State  by  a  poUUcal  subdlvlalon  oX  a 
State,  or  by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  any  of  the  foregoing: 

"(J)  such  plan  waa  established  and  li 
malntalnad  solely  for  the  purpoae  of  com- 
plvtng  with  appUeable  worbnen's  oompen- 
satlon  laws  or  unemployment  compenaatlon 
disability  Insurance  laws; 

"(31  such  plan  Is  administered  by  an  or- 
ganliatloo  which  Is  exempt  from  taiauon 
under  thf  provulons  of  section  501  (al  ol 
the  Internal  Revenue  code  of  1954  and  is 
administered  as  a  coroUary  to  merobenUlp 
m  a  fraternal  benefit  society  described  in 
-ectlon  SOUcl  (81  of  such  Code  or  by  organi- 
sations described  In  sections  601(0(3)  and 
501(cl  |4I  of  such  Code:  Provided.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  ahall  not  exempt 
any  plan  administered  by  a  fraternal  bene- 
fit society  or  organisation  which  represents 
it.  members  for  purpoMS  of  collective  bar- 
gaining: or 

"(4)  such  plan  covers  not  more  than 
twenty-ave  participants. 

••BtTTT    or   DUCUXUnX    AND   aXPOBTINO 

■'Szc.  5.  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
welfare  benefit  plan  or  an  employee  pension 
benefit  plan  shall  pubUah  In  accordance 
with  section  8  to  each  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary covered  thereunder  (Da  description 
ot  the  plan  and  (3)  an  annual  financial  re- 
port. Such  description  and  such  report  ahall 
contain  the  Information  retjulred  by  sections 
6  and  ^  of  thla  Act  In  such  form  and  de- 
taU  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  such 
other  informallon  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termme  to  he  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act.  and  cop- 
las  thereof  shall  be  executed,  published,  and 
filed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thla  Act  and  the  Secretarya  regulations 
thereunder  The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions provide  lor  the  exemption  from  all  or 
»ay  pert  of  the  reporting  and  dlscloeure  re- 
quirements of  thla  Act  ot  any  class  or  type 
of  welfare  or  pension  benefit  plans.  U  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  application  of  aoch 
requirements  to  such  plana  15  not  required 
In  order  to  eSectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"DEBCalFTTON   OT  THE  PLAN 

"Sec.  6.  I  a)  Sxcept  as  provided  In  Section 
4  the  description  of  any  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  plan  shall  be  published 
ea  required  herein  within  lUnety  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  or  within  ninety 
days  after  the  establishment  of  such  pUn. 
whichever  la  later 

■•<bi  The  description  of  the  plan  shall 
be  published  and  signed  by  the  person  or 
perwns  defined  aa  the  admlnlsliator-  and 
shall  include  their  names  and  addresses,  then 
oOclr.l  pcelUons  with  respect  to  the  plan. 
and  their  relationship.  If  any.  to  the  em- 
ployer or  to  any  employee  organlnatlons. 
and  any  other  offices,  posltlona.  or  employ- 
ment held  by  them:  the  name,  address,  and 
description  of  the  plan  and  the  type  of 
admlnlatratlon:  the  schedule  ot  benefits: 
the  names,  titles,  and  addreaaea  of  any 
trustee  or  truat««  (If  such  persona  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  persons  defined  as  the 
•admlnUtrator):  whether  the  plan  U  men- 
tioned in  a  collective  bargaliUng  agreement: 
copies  of  the  plan  or  of  the  bargaining  agree- 
ment, trust  agreement,  contract,  or  other 
Instrument.  If  any.  utider  which  the  plan 
was  established  and  Is  operated:  the  eource 


of  the  financing  of  the  plan  and  the  IdenUty 
of  any  organlaatlon  through  which  benefltt 
are  provided:  whether  the  records  of  the 
plan  are  kept  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  or 
on  a  poUcy  or  other  fisciil  year  basis,  and  If 
on  the  latter  basis,  the  date  ot  the  end  of 
such  poUcy  or  fiscal  year:  the  procedurea  to 
be  followed  In  presenUng  claims  tor  benefits 
under  the  plan  and  the  remedies  avalUble 
under  the  plan  for  the  redress  ot  claims 
which  are  denied  In  whole  or  In  part.  Amend- 
ments lo  the  plan  refiecllng  changes  In  the 
data  and  Information  included  In  the  original 
plan,  other  than  data  and  Information  also 
required  to  be  Included  In  annual  reports  un- 
der secuon  7.  shall  be  included  m  the  de- 
scription on  and  after  the  aBecUve  date  of 
such  amendments.  Any  change  In  the  infor- 
mation required  by  thla  subsection  shall  be 
reported  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 


"amnrszi  WEPOtcm 
"Sk.  7.  (a)  The  administrator  of  any  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefit  plan,  a  de- 
scription of  which  IS  required  to  be  pub- 
lished under  section  8.  shall  also  publish  aii 
annual  report  with  respect  to  such  plan  If 
the  plan  Is  subject  to  section  14  of  thla  Act 
or  II  It  covers  one  htuidred  or  more  par- 
ticipants. However,  the  Secretary,  after  In- 
vestigation, may  require  the  administrator 
of  any  plan  otherwise  covered  by  the  Act  to 
publish  such  report  when  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  such  report  shall  be  published  as  re- 
quired under  section  8  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days  after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  (or  If  the  recortls  of  the  plan  are  kept 
on  a  policy  or  other  fiscal  year  basis,  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  daya  after  the  end  of 
such  policy  or  fiscal  year) . 

■•(bi  A  report  under  thla  section  ahall  be 
signed  by  the  administrator  and  such 
report  shall  Include  the  foUowlng;  The 
amount  contributed  by  each  employer:  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  employees:  ths 
amount  of  benefiu  paid  or  otherwise  fur- 
nished: the  number  of  employees  covered:  a 
statement  of  asseu.  liabilities,  receipts,  and 
disbursements  ot  the  plan:  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  salaries  and  fees  and  commis- 
sions charged  to  the  plan,  to  whom  paid  In 
what  amount,  and  for  what  purposes.' 

"ici  If  the  plan  Is  unfunded,  the  report 
shaU  Include  only  the  total  benefits  paid  and 
the  average  number  of  employees  eligible  for 
partiapetlon.  during  the  past  five  years, 
broken  down  by  years:  and  a  statement.  If 
applicable,  that  the  only  assets  from  which 
claims  against  the  plan  may  be  paid  are  the 
general  assets  of  the  employer. 

■  idi  U  some  or  all  of  the  beneflta  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  car- 
rier or  service  or  other  organlsaUon  such  re- 
port shall  Include  with  respect  to  such  plan 
(In  addition  to  the  Information  required  by 
subsection  (bl  )  the  following: 

"in  The  premium  rate  or  subscription 
ch.irge  and  the  total  premium  or  subscrip- 
tion charges  paid  to  each  such  carrier  or 
oiganlzauon  and  the  approximate  num(>er 
of  persons  covered  by  each  class  of  such 
benefits. 

"(21  The  totsl  smount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived the  appr':x:mate  number  of  persons 
covered  by  each  claas  of  benefits,  and  the 
total  claims  paid  by  such  carrier  or  other 
organization:  dividends  or  retroactive  rate 
adjustments,  commissions,  and  admlnUtra- 
tlve  service  jr  other  fees  or  other  specific 
acquisition  c  sts.  paid  by  such  carrier  or 
o'her  orgsn'zatlon:  any  amcunts  held  to 
provide  benefits  slter  retirement:  the  re- 
mainder of  such  premiums:  end  the  names 
and  addresses  ot  the  brokers,  agens.  or  other 
persons  to  whom  commissions  or  fees  were 
paid  the  amount  pxd  to  eich.  and  t  r  what 
purpose:  Prorided.  That  U  any  such  carrier 
or  other  organlMtlon  does  not  maintain 
ssparate  experience  records  covering  the  spe- 


cific groups  It  serves,  the  report  shall  Include 
In  Ueu  of  the  information  required  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (A) 
a  statement  as  to  the  basis  ot  lU  premium 
rate  or  subscription  charge,  the  total  amount 
of  prenUums  or  aubaorlptlon  charges  reoelve(l 
Irom  the  plan,  and  a  copy  of  the  financial 
report  ol  the  carrier  or  other  organliiatlon 
and  (B».  If  such  carrier  or  organlmuon  In- 
curs specific  coats  In  connecuon  with  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  any  particular 
plan  or  plans,  a  detailed  statement  of  such 
costs.  ,^ 

"(e)  Details  relative  to  the  manner  In 
which  any  funds  held  by  an  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  are  held  or  Invested  shall 
be  reported  as  provided  under  paragraphs 
IBI.  (CI.  (D).  (K).  (P).  and  (Ol  ot  sub- 
section (f  1 1 D-  ^  ,. 
"Ifl  Reports  on  employee  pension  benefit 
plans  shall  Include.  In  addlUon  to  the  ap- 
pUeable InformaUon  required  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  ot  this  section,  the  foUow- 
lng: ^ 

"(11  It  the  plan  Is  funded  through  the 
medium  of  a  trust,  the  report  shaU  include— 
'■(A)  the  type  and  basis  of  funding,  actu- 
arial assumptions  used,  the  amount  ot  cur- 
rent and  past  service  liabilities,  and  the 
number  ol  employees,  both  retired  and  non- 
retired,  covered  by  the  plan: 

•(B)  a  statement  showing  the  assets  ol 
the  fund  which  shall  be  valued  on  the  basis 
regularly  used  In  vslulng  investments  held 
in  the  fund  and  reported  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  or  shall  be 
valued  at  their  aggregate  cost  or  present 
value,  whichever  la  lower.  If  such  a  statement 
Is  not  so  required  to  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department: 

"(CI  a  detailed  list.  Including  informa- 
tion as  to  cost  and  present  value,  of  aU  in- 
vestmenu  of  the  fund,  separately  identifying 
investmenu  In  securities  or  properties  of  the 
employer  or  employee  organlxatlon  or  any 
other  party  in  interest: 

"(D)  a  statement  of  the  aggregaU  pur- 
chases, salsa,  redemptions  and  exchanges  ox 
investment  securities  (Including  bonds  and 
debentures!  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  identified  by  Issuer  and 
by  each  type  ot  security  such  as.  conomon 
stock,  preferred  stock,  bond  Issues,  and  so 
forth,  and  Including  Information  as  to  the 
number  ot  shares  of  stock  or  the  principal 
amount  ot  bonds  or  debentures:  In  the  caae 
of  purchase,  the  purchase  price:  and  In  the 
caae  of  sale,  redemption  or  exchange,  the 
cost,  proceeds  (including  a  description  and 
value  ot  consideration  other  than  caah.  II 
any),  and  the  net  gain  (or  loss): 

■(E)  a  detailed  list  of  all  purchases,  sales 
or  exchanges  of  investment  sssets  other  than 
securities.  Including  Information  as  to  the 
idenUty  of  the  asset  purchased,  sold  or  ex- 
changed ( and.  in  the  case  of  fixed  assets  such 
as  land,  buildings,  leaseholds,  and  so  forth, 
the  location  of  the  asset) :  the  purchsse  or 
selling  price,  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  or  sale:  the  cost  of 
the  asset  and  proceeds,  and  the  net  gain  (or 
loaai  on  each  sale:  the  IdenUty  of  the  seller 
In  the  case  ot  a  purchase,  and  the  Identity 
ot  the  purchaser  In  the  case  of  s  sale,  and 
their  relaUonshlp.  If  any.  to  *he  plan,  the 
employer,  or  any  employee  orgmnliallon: 

•■(P)  a  detailed  lUt  of  all  loans  made  by 
the  plan  during  the  year  and  all  loans  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  year  separately 
Identifying  loans  made  to  the  employer  or 
employee  organization  or  any  other  party  In 
Interest,  including  InformaUon  as  to  the 
Identity  and  address  of  the  debtors,  dstes 
made  and  maturity  dates.  Interest  rate,  face 
amount  ot  the  loans,  amount  outstanding  at 
the  end  ot  the  year,  type  and  value  ot  col- 
lateral held,  and  any  other  terms  and  condl- 
Uons  ■  ProCTded.  howeprr.  That  Vetermna^  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon and  Federal  Bousing  Adminis- 
tration Insured  mortgage  loans  and  mort- 
gages on  single-unit  residences  which  were 
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■POTUCSTION  retary  that  any  person  Is  engaged  in  any  vlo- 

purohased  on  a  block  hasU  from  bonks  or  C;,^7     ^  ,„.  ,»-^rtntion  lauon  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  may 

SSuaxlnstituOons  need  not  be  listed,  nor  "Sxe.B.  (a)  PubUcatlon  of  the  desMlptl«i  ^  ^^  discretion  bring  an  acUon  In  the  proper 

^^  made  to  plan  paruclpanta  where  such  of  the  plan  and  the  latest  annual  report  «-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  united  States  or  United 

loans  are  available  to  all  participants  on  a  quired  under  this  Act  »?»".?•  ™»2«'°'^  sutes  court  of  sny  place  subject  to  the  Jurls- 

nondlscrlmlnotory  basis  and  are  made  In  ac-  participants  and  to  the  beneficiaries  oovereo  ^^„j,„  „,  ^^  VniuM  StAtee,  to  enjoin  such 

ootdance  with  specific  provisions  regarding  by  the  particular  plan  as  foUnws:  ^^  ptacucce,  and  upon  a  proper  show- 

tom  to  parUdp^  set  forth  In  the  plan,  -(I)  The  administrator  shall  "»*•«>?'"  ^g  .  p<^manent  or  temporary  inJuncUon  or 

but  the  total  smounu  ol  eanh  category  of  of  such  descrlpUon  of  the  plan   ("^"^°8  reiualnlng  order  ahaU  be  granted, 

suoh  loans  ouuuaidlng  ot  the  end  of  the  year  ,u    amendmenta    »'    ™>?^'=*''°"    "!*^  ■(g)   The  United  States  district  courts  and 

^S  ^ri«rted~^  "P""  """L!?*"",?  Sf.  L  ets^U^^  the  Unlt«l  States  courts  of  any  place  subject 

"(Ql  If  some  or  all  of  the  assets  ot  a  plan  annual  report  avalU.ble  tor  examination  by  jurlsdlcUon  of  the  United  States  sh^ 

(O)  u  soine  or „„„„,  „,,  pirtldpant  or  beneficiary  In  the  prln-  ^^^^   jirlsdlcUon.   for   cause   shown,   to   re- 

clpal  olBce  ot  the  plan,  strain  violations  of  this  Act. 


or  p^  arTheirin  a  common  or  collective      any  parUdpant  or  beneficiary  In 
"u!'^^taln«l  by  a  bank  or  slmUar  InsU-      clpal  olBce  ot  the  plan. 


tuUon  or  In  a  separate  account  maintained 
bv  an  Insurance  carrier,  the  report  ahall  m- 
clude  a  statement  of  assets  and  llabUlUes  and 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
such  common  or  collective  trust  or  separate 
aooount  and  such  of  the  Information  required 
under  socUon  7(f)(1)  (C).  (D),  (E),  and 
(P)  vrlth  respect  to  such  common  or  collec- 
tive trust  or  separate  socount  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  appropriate  by  regula- 
tion. In  such  caae  the  bank  or  aunllar  insU- 
tutlon  or  Insurance  oarrlor  shall  oertlly  to 
the  administrator  ol  such  plan  or  plans, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
tbe  end  of  each  calendar  or  other  fiscal  year, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  information  deter- 
nuned  by  the  Secretiiry  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  plan  administrator  to  comply  with 
tbs  requlremenu  ot  thu  Act. 


(3)  The  administrator  shall  deliver  upon 
written  request  to  such  parUdpant  or  bene- 
ficiary a  copy  of  the  description  ot  the  plan 
(Indudlng  all  amendments  or  modlficsttons 
thereto  upon  their  eOectlve  date)  and  a  copy 
of  the  Utest  annual  report,  by  mailing  auch 
documents  to  the  last  known  address  of  the 
parUdpant  or  beneficiary  making  auch 
request. 

"(b)  The  administrator  of  any  plan  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  JuA  shall  lUe 
with  the  Secretary  a  copy  ot  the  descrtptton 
of  the  plan  and  each  annual  report  thereon. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  (or  ex- 
amination In  the  public  document  room  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  copies  of  descrip- 
tions of  plsns  and  annual  reporu  filed  under 
this  subsection. 


(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  prepare  forma  tor     nabltant  or  ma;   be  found,  and  pi 


"(b)  in  addiuon  to  the  rights  of  action 
specified  above,  the  Secretary  or  any  par- 
Udpant or  beneficiary  may  bring  an  action — 

•■111  to  recover  the  liability  spedfled  m 
section  14  or  to  enjoin  any  acts  or  practloee 
which  constitute  or  will  consutute  a  nola- 
uon  of  section  14  and  for  such  other  tellel 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

■■(2)  to  remove  any  person  occupying  a 
fiduciary  position  under  secuon  14  and 
pending  the  replacement  of  such  person,  to 
appoint  an  appropriate  Individual  to  carry 
out  the  duUes  ot  the  person  removed.  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  and  In  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  place  subject  to 
the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  United  Stateti  where 
the  fund  Is  administered  or  where  the  breach 
took  place  or  where  the  defendant  Is  an  In- 

in 


(21   If  the  plan   U  funded  through  the     tue  descriptions  of   plsns  and   the   annual     ,uj^  ^asea  may  be  served  In  any  other  tils- 


medium  of  a  contract  with  an  Insurance 
carrier,  the  report  ahall  include— 

■(A)  the  type  and  baals  of  funding,  ac- 
tuarial astumpUons  used  In  deternUnlng  the 
paymenu  under  the  contract,  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees,  both  retired  and  non- 
retu^.  covered  by  the  contract:  and 

■IB)  except  tor  benefits  completely  guar- 
anteed bv  the  earner,  the  amount  of  current 
and  past  service  Uabllltlea.  based  on  those 


reports  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  make  such  forms  available  to 
the  administrators  of  such  plana  on  request. 

"KNTOBCXMENT 

"Sxc. 9.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  vlo- 


trlct  of  which  the  defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant 
or  wherever  the  defendant  n^ay  be  found.  No 
proceeding  specified  In  clause  (1)  or  (3)  shall 
be  brought  by  a  participant  or  beoefldary  ex- 
cept upon  leave  ot  the  court  obtained  upon 


SEC.  u.  (s)  «a>  F"-^  -*--           he  flned  verified  application  and  for  good  cause  ahown 

lates  any  provision  "A?^  ^f^^^"^  which  appGcaUon  may  be  nide  ex  parte  The 

not   more    than   H  000,   or   Imprisoned    not  ^^  ^^       ^^^  J^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^_ 

more  tlian  all  months,  or  boti.  ^^  .ddlBon  to  any  Judgment  awarded 

■■(b)    Any   administrator   of    a   Pj"   "b°  to  the  parUdpant  or  benefidary.  aUow  a  rea- 

, .„„„„,  of  all  reserves     "^  °'  ref"""'  "PO" .";•  """"^JfYi  „  °h  sonable  attnmeys  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  de- 

assumptlons.  and  ">' »^°";°'  °'  »"  '"^^     a  parUclpant  or  benefidary  f '="«'»>»  »"^  tendant.  ana  costs  ot  the  acUoTupon  the  fil- 

accumulaled  under  Ibe  plan^       ,^    „  „^^   pubUcaUon   to   him   within  ^^     ^      complaint  by  the  Secretary  to  en- 

■■(3)   If  the  plan  Is  '^'I'^T™*'',""     Uilrty  days  of  such  r«,u«t.  In  accordance  ^„ 'u.,  ^j;^  of  ^xrUonUoTti  remove 

medium  ot  a  mist  invested.  In  ''^ole  or  m     ^^^  ^^  provisions  ot  seoUon  8.  ol  a  de-  aa<LciJj.  the  JurtsdlcUon  of  the  district 

part,  in  one  or  more  Insurance  or  »nn"|^     scrlptlon  of  the  plan  or  an  annujl  report  ^^  over  the  subject  matter  of  the  action 

contracts  with  an  Insurance  carrier,  the  re-     oontalnlng  the  Information  required  by  sec-  ^^j  ^^  exduslve  and  the  final   Judgment 

port  shall  include,  as  to  the  portion  of  the     ^        g  ^^  ,   m^y  m  the  court  s  dlscreuon  mdlcata 

*"                      -  -    —  ■— ••™  —     become   liable   to   any   such    parUdpant   or  snaii  oe  res  juojc 

beneficiary    making    such    request    In    the 
amount  ot  (SO  a  day  from  the  tUU  of  such 
failure  or  refusal. 
"(c)   AcUon  to  recover  such  liability  may 

,„_,  ^ be  maintained  In  any  court  ot  competent 

(g)   If  some  or  all  ot  the  benefits  under     jurtadJcUon    by    any   participant    or    berie-  _^^,^  ^^^  „^„^^  .pH.".-.".-  .-""  -  ■ 

the  plan  are  provided  by  an  Insurance  carrier      ndary.  The  court  In  such  action  "hajj^  "f  ,cuon  Involving  a  vloUUon  of  section  14. 

or  service  or  other  org^iUaUon.  such  carrier     discretion.    In    addition    to    »°r  J"f«2f"  ",3,  „  order  the  removal  ot  any  per 


funds  so  invested,  only  the  information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  above. 

"(4)  If  the  plan  la  unfunded,  the  report 
shall  include  the  total  benefits  paid  to  re- 
tired employees  for  the  past  five  years,  broken 
down  by  year. 


(I)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
place  subject  to  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  JurlsdlcUon — 

■'(1)  to  award  the  liability  specified  In  sec- 
uon 14.  and.  for  cause  shown,  to  grant  In- 
junctive and  other  appropriate  relief  In  any 


or  organization  shall  certify  to  the  admin, 
istratcr  ot  such  plan,  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  end  ot  each  cal- 
endar, policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the 
case  msy  be.  such  reasonable  Inlormalion 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  administrator  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act- 

"(h)  The  administrator  of  an  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefit  plan  shall  cause 
an  audit  to  be  msde  oxmually  of  an  employee 
benefit  fund  established  In  connection  with 
or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 
Such  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  accepted  standards  of  auditing  by  an 
Independent  cerUfled  or  licensed  public  ac- 
countant, but  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  such  an  audit  of  the  tlookB 
or  records  of  any  bank.  Insurance  company 


awarded  to  the  plaintiff  or  plalnUSs,  allow 
a  reasoiuible  attorney's  tse  to  be  paid  by  the 
defendant,  and  costs  of  the  scUon. 

■'(d)  The  Secretary  shsU  have  power,  when 
be  believes  It  necesaory  In  order  to  determine 
whether  any  person  has  violated  or  Is  about 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act.  to  make 
an  investigation  and  in  connection  therewith 
he  may  enter  such  places  and  inspect  such 
records  and  accounts  and  quesUon  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enatle  him 
to  determine  the  facts  relaUve  thereto.  The 
Secretary  may  report  to  Interested  persons  or 
olBclsU  ooncemlng  the  facu  required  to  be 
shown  m  sny  report  required  by  this  Act  and 
ooncemlng  the  reasons  for  faUure  or  refusal 
to  file  such  a  report  or  any  other  matur 
which  he  deems  to  be  appropriate  as  a  result 


any  person 

serving  ss  a  fiduciary,  and  to  appoint  a  re- 
placement pending  the  appointment  or  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  created.  U 
the  court  finds  {A)  that  such  person  Is 
falling  to  carry  out  his  fidudary  responsl- 
bUlUee.  or  (B)  such  person  Is  disqualified 
from  serving  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  under 
the  provisions  of  seeUon  18. 

"(J)  In  order  to  svold  unnereiwary  expenee 
and  duplication  of  funcUona  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  arrangements  or  agreements  tor  ooop- 
eraUon  or  mutual  assistance  in  tiie  perform- 
ance of  his  funcuoos  under  this  Act  and  the 
funcuons  of  any  suoli  aflency  as  lie  may  find 
to  be  ptacueable  and  eonalstent  with  law. 
The  Secretory  may  utUlee  the  facUlUes  or 
servloes  of  any  department,  agency,  or  eeteb- 
tlshment  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 


of  such  an  Investigation 

—  ...  "(el  nir  the  nurooses  of  any  Inveallg  aUon 

or  other  Inrtltutlon  proTldliig  mn  insurance.  „„!iJe^for  in  tbuTct    the  proTlslon*  of     or  poUtlcal  «ibd]vlslon  of  a  State,  including 

inveatment.  or  related  function  for  the  plan,  ^ttoQj,  g  ^nd  10  (relating  to  the  attendance      **"•  «*"ia«  of  anv  of  Ita  emnloToeB.  with  the 

If  such  bookii  or  records  are  subject  to  perl-  ^^   wltneasw  and  the  production  of  l>ooka. 

odle  elimination  by  an  agency  of  the  Fed-  record*,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Ttmde 

eral  Oovemment  or  the  government  of  any  commtaslon  Act  of  September  16.   1914.  a» 

State.  The  auditor's  opinion  and  comments  amended  (16  U.8C.  49.  60).  are  hereby  made 

with    reapect    to   the    financial    information  a-ppUc&ble   to   the  Jurtsdlctlon.  powers,  and 

required  to  be  fumtahed  In  the  annual  re-  duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  deeig- 

Dort  bv  the  olao  administrator  shaU  form  a  nated  by  him. 

p«-tof  wchwport.  "(ft  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  a«- 


the  setTlcea  of  any  of  lis  employoeB,  with  the 
lawful  oonseut  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  eBtabllshment:  and  each  deparlanent, 
agency,  or  ertabllshment  of  the  United  States 
Is  authorlfled  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  SeoTtary  and.  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law.  to  provide  such  Information  and 
fadUtlea  as  be  may  request  for  his  aaatart- 
ance  In   the  performance  of  his  functlcaia 
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under  U>1b  Act.  TBe  Attorney  0«Mr»J  or  hU 
repi»«nt«U»e  sh.ll  receive  Itom  the  SeCTe- 
tarj  for  .pproprUtc  action  such  evidence  de- 
JJSped  m  the  pertormMoe  of  his  tunotlons 
"nairtol.  Act  M  m.y  be  found  to  wwrant 
oon.lder»Uon  fcr  cnmln.1  proMcutlon  under 
Uw  provision!  of  this  Act  or  other  Peder»l 

■  icrofcn  KADI  ruBuc  im»o»w«tion 
■Smu.  10  The  contents  of  the  descriptions 
and  reuular  annual  reports  Bled  with  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  .hall  be  public 
nJormaJlon.  «>d  the  8<«=«'^; """;", ^„^" 
so  would  protect  the  Interasts  ol  participant 
or  benefldarlea  of  a  plan.  "n»ip""^?,»°J 
such  information  and  1»"-  ^J'  ^'^ 
may  use  the  inXormatlon  and  dat»  'o^  '»" 
llstlcal  and  research  purpoeee,  and  compUe 
lidT^hllah  .uch  rtudles.  analysea.  r.p««. 
and  surveys  based  thereon  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"a«TaMTloH  OF  aicoans 
•Sac  n.  Kvery  perK^n  required  to  me  any 
d»crlpOon  or  report  or  to  certify  any  In- 
lormatlon  therefor  under  this  Act  rt^all 
maintain  records  on  the  matters  of  which 
dlscloevire  H  required  which  wUl  provide  In 
sumcient  detaU  the  necessary  bailc  Informa- 
tion and  data  from  which  the  documents 
Utlis  required  may  be  verlBed.  explained,  or 
emnawl.  and  chected  for  accuracy  and  com- 
nlMOieas.  and  shall  Include  vt>ucheta.  wotlt- 
tt,«,t..  receipts,  and  applicable  ««"""°J* 
and  shall  keep  such  records  available  for 
eiamlnatlon  for  a  period  ol  not  lea  ths^ 
Bve  years  after  the  Bllng  of  the  documents 
based  on  the  Information  which  they  con- 
tain. 
■tMUJMCt  an  aossKnsnanvi  iNnaMiTATloMs 

AND  rOKMS 

•Sac  la    In  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
on  any  act  or  omMalon  In  alleged  violation 
of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  be  subject  to 
ui»    Uablllty   or  punishment  lor  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  such  penon  to   (11 
comply  with  any  provision  of  IhU  Act  U  he 
SSda  and  proves  that  the  act  or  omission 
iomplalned  of   was  in  good   faith.  In  coo- 
lormlty  with,  and  In  reliance  on  any  written 
interpretation  or  opinion  of  the  Socretarr.  or 
(3)  publish  and  lUe  any  infurmailon  required 
hi  aav  Btovlslon  of  this  Act  If  he  pleads  and 
woves  that  he  published  and  fUed  such  In- 
formation m  good  faith,  on  the  description 
and  annual  report  forms  prepared  by  the  sec- 
retary and  in  conformity  with  the  Instruc- 
Uons  of  the  Secretary  liiued  under  this  Act 
re«ardlng  the  flllng  of  such  forma.  Such  a 
.Sense.lf  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the 
acuon  or  proceeding,  notwithstanding  that 
lAl   after  such  act  or  oinlss;on.  such  Inter- 
oretatlon  or  opinion  Is  modified  or  rescinded 
Sr  is  dete.Tnlned  by  Judicial  authority  to  be 
invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect,  or  (Bl  after  pub- 
lishing or  flUng  the  description  and  annual 
reoons   such  publications  or  flllng  Is  deter- 
mined  by   Judicial   authority   not  to  be  In 
conronnlty  with   the  requirements   of   this 
Act. 

"BOKDmO 
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•Bk:    13     (a)    Bvery  administrator,  olBcer. 

and  employee  of  any  employee  welfare  bene- 

flt  plan  or  of  any  employee  pension  benefit 

cun  subject  to  thla  Act  who  handles  funos 

Sr    other    property    of   such    plan   «hall    be 

bonded    aa    herein    provided;     except    that. 

where  such   plan   la   one  under   which   the 

only   asaeta   from    which   beneflta   are   paid 

are  the  general  aaaeta  of  a  union  or  of  an 

employer,  the  administrator.  ofBcers  and  em- 

BloyeM  of  such  plan  shaU  be  exempt  from 

Oie   bonding   requirements   of   this   section. 

The  amount  of  such  bond  shall  be  fljied  at 

the   beginning   of  each  calendar,  policy,  or 

other  ascal  year,  aa  the  caaa  may  be.  which 

constitutes  the  reporting  year  of  such  plan. 

Such  amount  shall  be  not  leae  than  10  per 

centum   of   the   amount  of  funds  handled. 

determined  aa  herein  proTlded,  except  that 


any  such  bond  shall  be  In  at  least  the  amount 
of  H  000  and  no  such  bond  shaU  be  requited 
in  an  amount  In  exceea  of  WOO.OOO:  f>roi*I«l. 
That  the  Secretary,  alter  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  all  Interested  parties, 
and  after  conslderaUon  of  the  record,  may 
prescribe  an  amount  In  exoasa  of  tSOO.OOO. 
which  in  no  event  ahall  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  handled.  For  purposes  of  fixing 
the  amount  of  such  bond,  the  amount  of 
funds  handled  shall  be  determined  by  the 
funds  handled  by  the  person,  group,  or  class 
to   be  covered   by  such   bond  and  by   their 
predecessor  or  predeceeKir..  11  any.  during  the 
preceding  reporting  year,  or  If  the  plan  has 
no  preceding  reporting  year,  the  amount  of 
fundi  to  be  handled  during  the  current  re- 
porting year  by  such  person,  group,  or  claM. 
SSiated  «.  provided  in  regulaUons  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  bond  shaU  provide  proteo- 
t^tcTtb.  plan  against  loe.  by  reason  of 
acta  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
such  administrator,  olBcer,  or  employee,  di- 
rectly   or   through   connivance   with   others. 
Any  bond  shall  have  ss  surety  thereon  a  cor- 
Donte  surety  company  which  la  an  accepla- 
STa^ty  ol  F«.eral  bond,  under  auth«^ 
granted   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Treasury 
?^^t  «  the  Act  of  July  30,  1M7  («  D^.C^ 
ft-13i .  Any  bond  shall  be  In  a  form  or  of  a 
type   approved   by   the   Secretary.   IhcUMtog 
SdlvlduVl    bonds    or    .ch«lul.    or    blM»et 
forms  of  bonds  which  cover  a  group  or  claaa. 
•■,b)    It   shall    be   unlawful    tor   any    «1- 
mlnlslrator.    officer,    or    employee    to    whom 
subsection    (a|    applies,   to   receive,   handle 
dasburse.   or   otherwise   exercise   cijstody   or 
control  of  any  of  the  funds  °'  °">"  P"^ 
ertv  of  any  employee  welfare  benefit   plan 
of  .mplo"«  peislon   benefit   pl.n.  wllhou 
being  bonded  M  required  by  'hO.ect Ion  ( a) 
and  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  »dmlnlstra- 
lor.   officer,   or   employee,   of   such   Plah;"' 
snv  other  person  having  authority  » /"«' 
thi  performance  of  such  functions,  "  P«- 
mlt  such  functions,  or  any  of  '»«?'■»« 
nerformed  by  any  such  peiaon.  with  respect 
w  w™m  the  requirements  of  sah«Ktlon  (a) 
have  not  been  met. 

•■(c)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  procure  any  bond  required  by  sub- 
section (»l  from  any  surety  or  other  com- 
™ny  or  through  wiy  agent  or  broker  In 
whie  busmea.  operations  such  plan  or  any 
party  in  Interest  In  .ouch  plan  has  shy  slg- 
nintint  control  or  financial  Interest,  direct 
or  indirect.  , 

■•Id)  Nothing  in  any  other  provision  of 
law  stall  require  any  person,  required  to  be 
bonded  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  because 
he  handles  funds  or  other  property  of  an 
,mplov..e  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of  an  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  to  be  bonded 
miofar  18  the  handUng  by  such  penf™  "' 
the  funds  or  other  property  of  such  plan 
la  concerned 

•lel  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  issue  such  regtuatlons  aa  may  be  necea- 
Miry  'o  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  S«retar7. 
the  adralnlstnitor  of  a  plan  offers  ndequate 
evidence  of  the  financial  responsibility  or 
the  Plan,  or  that  other  bondlnj  arrange- 
ments would  provide  adequate  protection  of 
the  beneficiaries  and  pM^ldpanta.  he  may 
exempt  such  plan  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section 


■•rlDOClART  aEspoKsismrT 
•Siic.  U.  <a)  Except  aa  provided  In  aubeec- 
Uon  (b).  the  term    employee  benefit  fund  . 
When  used  In  this  secUon,  means  a  fund  of 
money  or  other  aaseU  eetabUshed  pursuant 
to  or  m  connecUon  with  an  employee  welfare 
or  pension  benefit  plan  or  plans  and  Includes 
contrlbutlona  to  a  plan  made  by  employees. 
either  through  withholding  or  otherwise. 
■*(bl  This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 
■•(II  an  employee  weUare  or  pension  bene- 
fit plan  In   which   the  beneflto  payable  to 
participants  or  other  beneficiaries  are  pro- 


vided solely  from  the  general  aaaeta  of  an 
employer  or  of  an  employee  organlzaUon 
■  I Jl  premiums  or  subecrlptlon  chargea  for 
which  beneflu  are  guaranteed  and  which  are 
received  by  an  Insurance  carrier  or  service 

"■"^sTmoTerde^-  with  an  Inaunoio. 
carrier,  the  repayment  of  which  Including 
intereet  thereon  U  guaranteed: 

•■(4)  any  investment  company  reglsterBd 
under  the  Inverfiment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
•■(C|  An  employee  benefit  fund  whenever 
establlahed.  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  a  trust 
tund  available  only  lor  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  (U  providing  the  beneOta  to 
oarUclpants  In  the  plan  and  their  benefl- 
darle.:    and    (Si    defraying    the    reasonable 

ccats  of   administering  the  plan.  

-idi  Every  person  who  recelvea.  dlsbuniaa. 
or  exercises  any  control  or  authority  with 
respect  to  any  employee  benefit  f^"  '»  • 
fiduciary  and  occupies  a  position  ota^ 
with  reUtlon  to  such  fund  and  to  the  per- 
tlclpante  and  their  benefidarlea  for  whose 
benefit  the  fund  was  established.  Each  such 
fiduciary  shall  handle,  manage.  Invest,  and 
expend  such  fund  with  the  same  degree  of 
care  and  skill  as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudenoe 
would  exercise  In  dealing  with  hi.  own  prop- 

••^e)  Except  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
subeectlon  Ig) .  no  person  who  Is  a  fiduciary 
of  an  employee  benefit  fund  shaU— 

-U)  sell  °'  '«•«  property  of  tie  fund  to 
any  employer  of  employees  for  whoae  ben;^ 
such  fund  IS  eetabUshed.  to  any  employee 
ontanliallon  for  whose  member,  such  fund 
la  eatabluhed.  or  to  any  official  of  such  em- 
ployer or  employee  organliatlon; 

•■(»)   purchase  or  lease  on  behalf  of  the 
fund  any   property  ol  .uch  empkT".  em- 
ployee  organlxallon.  or  official  thereOT; 
-O)  deal  with  such  fund  In  hla  own  In- 

"^1°%'^^°^^  any  other  party  d«U|ng 
with  auch  fund,  or  in  any  way  «J  °h  •»; 
halt  of  an  adverse  party  relating  to  the  fund 
or  to  the  intereau  of  the  parUclpanta  or 
bensflclarle.  for  whoae  benefit  the  fund  w«» 
eetabUabed;  or 

••(61  receive  any  consideration  from  any 
other  party  dealing  with  such  fund  on  ac- 
count "oF  an,  ol  the  foregoing  tranaacUon. 
or  dealings  whether  or  not  such  flduf'*^ 
plrtl^paSa  in  such  transaction,  or  dealing! 
on  behalf  of  such  fund. 

••(11  No  loan  of  money  ot  other  asset* 
ahall  be  made  from  an  employee  benefit  fund 
to  a  fiduciary  with  relation  to  such  t"hd.  or 
to  any  relative  of  such  fiduciary,  or  to  nia 
employer,  employee,  partner,  or  other  bu.1- 
nes.  aiaoclate.  or  to  a  labor  organlMtlon  for 
the  benefit  ot  whose  members  the  fund  waa 
eatabllahed  or  to  any  official  thereof,  or  to 
an  employer  who  conlrlbutea  to  the  fund  on 
account  of  hla  employeoa  or  any  official  of 
such  employer.  For  the  purposes  of  this  aub- 
soctlon  the  term  relative'  means  a  spouse, 
ancestor,  descendant,  brother,  sister,  son-in- 
law  daughler-ln-law.  father-in-law.  mother- 
in-law.  brother-in-law.  or  sister-in-law. 

•■(g)  Nothing  in  this  MCtlon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  fiduciary  from— 

••(11  receiving  any  benefit  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  as  a  participant  or  beneficiary  In 
the  plan  under  which  the  fund  was  eatab- 
llahed; 

•'(3)  receiving  any  reasonable  compensa- 
tion tor  services  rendered,  oi  for  the  relm- 
buiMment  of  expenses  properly  and  actuauy 
incurred.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  fiduciary  ot  such  fund: 

"(3)  serving  as  a  fiduciary  In  nddltlon  to 
being  an  ofiloer.  employee,  agent,  or  other 
representative  of  an  employer  whose  em- 
ployees are  participants  In  the  plan  under 
which  the  tund  was  establlahed.  or  of  an  em- 
ployee organlxatlon  whose  members  are  par- 
tlolpaiua  In  such  a  plan: 

"(4)  w"([-gi"g  in  the  loUowlng  traniae- 
tlons: 
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•■(A)  purchasing  on  the  market  on  behalf 
ot  the  fund  any  security,  aa  defined  m  the 
Securities  Act  of  1033.  which  has  been  Issued 
by  an  employer  whose  employees  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  plan  under  which  the  fund 
wa.   Mtabllshed:    Proirlded,   That   the   pur- 
chase of  any  security  Is  for  no  more  than 
adequate  consideration  In  money  or  money  a 
worth:    Proiidcd.   lurtKtr.  That   If  an  em- 
ployee benefit  fund   la  one  which   provides 
primarily  tor  benefits  of  a  stated  amount,  or 
an   amount   determined    by    an    employees 
compensation,  an  employee's  period  of  serv- 
ice or  a  oomblnauon  ot  both,  or  money  pur- 
chase type  benefits  based  on  lUed  contribu- 
tions which  are  not  geared  to  the  employer  t 
profits   no  investment  shall  be  made  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  a  fidu- 
ciary of  such  a  fund  In  stock  or  securioea 
of   such   an   employer   or  of   a  corporation 
owned  or  oontroUed  by  such  an  employer,  ll 
such  investment,  when  added  to  such  sectirl- 
tlea  previously  held,  exceeds  10  per  centum 
ot  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  ot  the 
tund  regardleea  of  the  ability  of  luch  an  In- 
vestment to  meet  a  fiduciary  test.  Notwith- 
standing the  foiegolng.  such  10  per  centum 
limitation  rtiall  not  apply  to  profit-sharing 
plans  nor  to  stock  bonus,  thrift  and  savings, 
or  other  similar  plans  which   have  the  re- 
quirement that  some  or  all  of  the  plan  funds 
shall   be   inveeted  In   slock  or  securtUes  of 
the  employer.  _  „  „     , 

'•(B)  selling  on  the  market  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  any  security,  as  defined  In  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  vhlch  Is  acquired  or  hold 
by  the  fund,  to  an  employer  whose  employ- 
ees are  participants  In  the  plan  under  which 
the  fund  was  estabushed.  to  an  employee 
organization  whoae  members  are  participants 
In  such  a  plan,  or  to  an  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  other  repreaentaUve  of  the  tore- 
going  Prorlded.  That  the  sale  of  such  se- 
curity Is  for  no  less  than  adequate  considera- 
tion In  money  or  money's  worth: 

■•(C)  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'on  the  market'  means  through  a  se- 
curities exchange,  regardless  of  whether  It 
U  a  national  securities  exchange  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, or  a  purchase  or  sale  In  an  over-the- 
counter  transaction. 

•'(D)  for  purpoaea  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  adequate  conalderatlon'  means  either 
(11  at  the  price  of  the  security  prevalUng 
on  a  naUonal  securities  exchange  which  Is 
registered  with  the  SecurlOee  and  Exchange 
Oommlsslon,  or  (II)  If  the  security  Is  not 
traded  on  such  a  naUonal  securities  ex- 
change, at  a  price  not  less  favorable  to  the 
tund  than  the  offering  price  lor  the  security 
as  established  by  current  hid  and  asked  prices 
quoted  by  persons  Independent  of  the  issuer. 
"(5)  mating  any  loan  to  parUclpants  or 
benedclarles  of  the  plan  under  which  the 
fund  was  established  where  such  loans  are 
available  to  aU  partlclpanu  or  beneficiaries 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  are  made  In 
accordance  with  specific  provisions  regarding 
such  loans  set  forth  in  the  plan: 

"(8)  contracting  or  making  reasonable 
arrangements  with  an  employer  or  an  em- 
ploye! organization  of  which  he  la  an  olBcer 
tor  office  space  and  other  serrlces  necessary 
tor  the  operation  of  the  plans  and  paying 
reasonable   compensation    therefor. 

"(hi  Any  fiduciary  In  relation  to  an  em- 
ployee beneflt  fund  who  breachea  any  of 
the  responslbiutles.  obligations,  or  duties 
imposed  upon  fidudartea  by  thU  section 
diall  be  personally  liable  to  make  good  to 
such  fund  any  losses  to  the  tund  resulting 
from  such  breach,  and  to  restore  to  such 
fund  any  profits  ot  such  flduclary  vvhlch 
have  been  made  through  use  of  aaseu  ot 
the  tund  by  the  fiduciary. 

••(11  When  an  employee  benefit  tund  is 
held  by  and  under  the  management  and 
control  of  two  or  more  tnisteea  each  shaU 
participate  In  the  administration  ot  the 
teuat  and  shall  use  reasonable  care  to  pre- 


vent a  cotrustee  from  committing  a  breach 
of  trust,  or  to  compel  a  cotruatee  to  rodras. 
a  breach  ot  trust.  U  there  are  more  than 
two^atees  any  power  '~'«|  ">  "<=^ 
trtistee.  shsll  be  exercised  by  no  Is-  thjna 
majonty  ot  such  trustees  but  no  trustea 
Whi  hM  not  joined  In  exercising  a  powM 
shall  be  Uable  for  the  consequences  of  su^ 
exercise  Proi-ldcd,  however.  That  nothing 
S^proylslon  ahaU  excuse  a  cotrustee  tot 
liability  for  Inactivity  In  the  »af^^- 
tlon  of  the  tnist  nor  for  failure  to  pre»«« 

"  ^.?,T^E^"Splo,ee  benefit  plan  shall  con- 
tain sp«:lfic  provuions  for  the  ,dlspo«tlon 
if  It.  fund  assets  upon  termination,  to  toe 
event  of  termination,  whether  under  the  «- 
^  term,  ot  the  plan  or  otherwUe  such 
fund  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  ei- 
piSde,?.  traLferred.  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  except  for  the  exclusive  beneflt  of  the 
pun  I^clpants  and  their  beneflclarle.^ 
S'twItZtandlng  the  foregoing^  ^'^^ 
satisfaction  ot  all  lUbUltles  with  «■?«'" 
the  partlolpanta  and  their  beneflclMIM  under 
a  pension  plan  In  accordance  with  the  m- 
lernal  Revenue  Code  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  any  remaining  fund  as- 
seu  may  be  returned  to  any  person  who  has 
a  legal  or  equitable  interest  In  such  aaaets— 
by  reason  of  having  made  financial  contribu- 
tions thereto. 

"(k)  Any  exculpatory  provuions  in  the 
acreement  eslabUahlng  an  employee  beneflt 
iSnd  or  any  resolution  or  agreement  by  the 
parties  thereto  which  purports  to  relieve  any 
flduclary  with  relation  to  any  such  fund 
from  UablUty  for  breach  of  the  responslbU- 
Itlea  obUgatlons.  or  duties  declared  by  this 
section  shall  be  void  as  against  public  policy. 
"paoHiamoN  aoainst  cixtaik  priaoNa 

uoLDQvo  omca 
••Sac  16   (a)  No  perwn  who  has  been  con- 
vloled  of,  or  has  been  imprisoned  aa  a  result 
of  his  conviction  of,  robbery,  bribery,  extor- 
uon  cmbetilement.  grand  larceny,  burglary, 
arson    violation   ot   narcotics   laws,  murder, 
rape,  kidnaping,  perjury,  assault  with  Intent 
to  kill   assault  which  InfllcU  grievous  bodUy 
Injury'  any  crime  described  In  secUon  lS(b) 
(6)(B)    of  the   Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  115  n.S.C.  78o-(b|  151  (El  I .  or  in  section 
9(e)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (IS  OB.C.  80^-B(a)(ll).  any  crime  In- 
volving the  misuse  of  the  funds  ot  a  labor 
organlzauon   or  the  funds  ot  an  employee 
welfare  or  pension  beneflt  plan,  or  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  a  violation 
of  section  30a  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947  (01  Stat.  157.  OS  amended. 
29  use    188).  or  a  vlolaUon  of  chapter  B3 
or  73  of   title  IB.  United  SUte  Code,  or  a 
violation  of  section  1037  ot  title  IB.  United 
States  Code,  or  a  violation  ot  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
Ve69  Tchapter  11  of  title  29,  United  8t.t« 
Code!    or  conspiracy  to  commit   any   such 
crimes  or  attempt  to  oommlt  any  suiii  ortm«; 
or  a  crime  In  which  any  ot  the  foregoing 
crimes  Is  an  element,  shall  serve— 

••(1)  as  an  administrator,  officer,  trustee, 
custodian,  counsel,  agent,  or  employee  of  any 
employee  weUare  or  pension  beneflt  plan,  or 
■•(2)  as  a  consultant  to  any  employee  wel- 
fare or  pension  beneflt  plan, 
during  or  for  flve  year,  alter  such  oonvlc- 
uon  or  after  the  end  ot  such  imprisonment, 
unless  prior  to  the  end  ot  such  Bve-year 
period,  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  convicted  or 
toprlaoned.  (A)  his  dtuenshlp  rights,  hav- 
ing been  revoked  as  a  result  of  """^  °°°- 
Tlltlon.  have  been  fuUy  restored,  or  (B)  the 
Board  of  Parole  of  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  JusOoe  determines  that  nich  per- 
K.n's  service  In  any  capacity  «'"r«i_»  '° 
clause  (l)  or  (3)  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  purpose,  of  this  Act  Prior  to  making  any 
such  determination  the  Board  shall  hold  an 
Administrative  hearing  and  shall  give  notice 
ol  such  procewllng  by  certified  maU  to  the 


state  County,  and  Federal  prosecuong  offl- 
ctaU  in  the  Jurisdiction  or  JurtsdlcUona  in 
which  such  person  was  convicted  'The 
Board's  determination  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing diall  be  final.  No  perMn  shaU  knowingly 
permit  any  other  person  to  tent  In  any 
iaiiaclty  referred  to  In  clause  (l)  or  (3)  In 
VlolaUon  of  thla  subMctlon. 

■■(bl  Any  person  who  wlUMUy  vlol.tea 
thu  McUon  .haU  be  Bned  not  mors  than 
glO.OOO  or  imprisoned  tor  not  more  Ulan  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose,  ol  thu  aecuon.  any 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  •con- 
vlcted'  and  under  the  dlsabUlty  of  •convic- 
tion' from  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
trial  court  or  the  date  of  the  flnal  sustaining 
of  such  judgment  on  appeal.  »"''*""'' 
the  later  event.  regardlsM  ot  whether  nid. 
convlcuon  occurred  before  or  alter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  MCUon. 

•  idi  For  the  purposes  ot  thU  section,  the 
term  oonsultanf  means  any  person  who.  for 
compensation.  advUes  or  represents  an  em- 
ployeewellare  or  pension  beneflt  plan  or  who 
provides  other  assUtance  to  such  a  plan, 
concerning  the  establishment  or  operation 
of  such  plan. 

"AllTiaOaT  OOtTKCIL 

^~^8ic.  19.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
an  AdYlsorr  CouncU  on  Employee  welfare 
and  Pension  Beneflt  Plans  (herelnalter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  CouncU' 1  which  shaU  con- 
sul of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  la 
the  following  manner:  One  from  the  inaur- 
ance  fleld.  one  from  the  corporate  trust 
field  two  from  management,  four  from  labor, 
and  two  from  other  Interested  groups,  all 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  amoilg  p«- 
sins  recommended  by  organisations  In  the 
respective  groups:  and  three  repreMhUtlve. 
ot    the    general    public    appointed    by    the 

"(bl  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  Counrtl 
to  advise  the  SecreUry  with  respect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  thU  Act. 
,nd  to  .ubmlt  to  the  Secretary  recoinmenda- 
tlons  with  respect  thereto.  The  Council  ShaU 
meet  at  least  twice  each  year  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  requests.  At 
the  beginning  ot  each  regular  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representauves  each 
recommendauon  which  he  has  received  from 
the  Council  during  the  preceding  adendar 
year  and  a  report  covering  hU  actlvltlea 
under  the  Act  for  the  preceding  Bscal  year, 
including  fuU  Inlormallon  as  to  the  number 
of  plans  and  their  size,  the  results  of  any 
studies  he  may  have  made  of  such  Pl^hJJ"" 
the  Acfs  operation  and  such  other  mlorma- 
tlon  and  data  is  he  may  deem  desirable  In 
connection  with  employee  weUare  and  pen- 
sion  beneflt   plans. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU  tumUh  to  the 
CouncU  an  executive  secretary  and  such  sec- 
retarial, derlcal.  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its  busl- 
neas.  The  Secretary  may  call  lt~h„otte' 
agendes  of  the  (3ovemment  for  atatlatloal 
dita  reports,  and  other  lulormatlon  which 
will  ksslst  the  CouncU  In  the  performance  of 
Its  duties.  , 

"(d)  Appointed  members  ot  the  CXiuncU 
shaU  be  p^compensaoon  at  the  mailmum 
per  diem  rate  authorized  In  the  current  De- 
partment of  Labor  Appropriation  Act  for 
Consultant,  and  experts  """  ""^  "?™'^" 
are  engaged  In  the  work  ot  the  Council.  In- 
^(^  «veltlme,  and  Uiall  be  aUowed 
travirexpena..  and  par  diem  In  »•>■  °'  »^- 
sl-tence  as  authorised  by  law  (6  VS.C.  6703) 
for  persona  In  the  Oovemment  «a-vlce  em- 
ployed mtermlnenuy  and  receiving  oom- 
Jeiiatlon  on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  em- 

ployed,  basis. 

••.DMimffraAnoH 

•Ssc.  17.  (a)  The  ProT'""^  °'>^'  f|i' 
mlnuttatlye  Procedure  Act  BhaU  be  appU- 
cabie  to  thla  Act. 
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"(b)  No  employe*  of  the  XJepartment  o* 
Labor  ataAll  wlmiiUster  or  enforce  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  employee  or?»nl»tlon 
of  which  he  Is  a  member  or  employer  or- 
ganization In  which  be  has  an  interest. 
"trrtcT  or  otkxi  laws 
"Bkc.  18.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
welfare  or  pension  beneftt  plan  providing 
beiieflta  to  employees  employed  in  two  or 
more  Statee.  no  j>erson  shall  be  required  by 
re«son  of  any  law  of  any  such  State  to  tUe 
wiUi  any  State  agency  (other  than  an  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  such  plan  h&s  its  prin- 
cipal ofBce)  any  Inlormatica  included  with- 
in a  description  of  the  plan  or  an  annual 
report  published  and  &led  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  If  copies  of  auch  de- 
scription of  the  plan  and  of  such  annual  re- 
port are  filed  with  the  State  sgency,  and  If 
copies  of  such  portion  of  the  description  of 
the  plan  and  annual  report,  as  may  b©  re- 
quired by  the  State  agency,  are  distributed 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  auch  State  law 
with  respect  to  scope  of  distribution.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  State  from  obtaining 
such  additional  Information  relating  to  any 
such  plan  as  ic  may  desire,  or  from  otherwise 
regulating  such  plan. 

"(b)  The  prorlsloos  of  this  Act,  except 
subsection  (at  of  this  section  and  section 
13.  shall  not  be  held  to  exempt  or  relieve  any 
person  from  compliance  with  any  Federal  or 
State  law  Imposing  obllgauona.  dutiea,  re- 
fiponsi  bill  ties,  or  other  standards  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  operation  or  administra- 
tion of  employee  welfare  or  pension  benefit 
plans:  nor.  except  as  explicitly  provided  to 
the  contrary,  shall  anything  in  this  Act  take 
away  any  right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which 
participants  or  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to 
under  such  other  Federal  or  State  law:  PrO' 
vided.  htnorrrr.  That  no  State  law  shall  re- 
lieve any  persona  of  the  obligations,  duties, 
responsl  bill  ties,  and  standards  provided  In 
this  Act. 

"scpAaAfin.7TY  or  peovisions 
"Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  htid  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  i>en>onB  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected. 

"rrrKcmrc  datt 
"Sec.  ao.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  taXe  effect  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  which  modify  the  reporting  reqxjlre- 
menta  of  section  7  shall  take  efTect  one  year 
after  enactment  or  upon  publication  of  Im- 
plementing regulations  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, whichever  Is  sooner  " 
AMXNnMXNT  or  sBcnoHa  se«.  ioit,  and  its* 
or  Tmi  IS.  tTNTToi  sTATxs  con» 
Sec.  3.  Section  664.  1027,  and  1954  of  title 
16.  United  States  Code  are  hereby  amended 
so  that  the  term  "Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Protection  Act"  Is  substituted  for  "Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act"  or  "Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  as 
amended,"  whttever  these  terms  appear  in 
sections  S44.   1037,  and   19ft4. 

The  statements,  presented  by  Mr. 
WiLLUKs  ot  New  Jersey,  are  as  follows: 
Amaltsis  of  thk  Pxnsiom  Bn«narrr  Sbcukitt 
Act   or    1970   (S.  4336) 

The  propoeed  legislation  would: 

1.  Establish  a  minimum  standard  of  vest- 
ing of  retirement  benefits  after  ten  years' 
service  after  age  t»-enty-five; 

2.  Establish  minimum  funding  standards 
to  assure  accumulation  of  assets  In  line  with 
obligations; 

S.  Estabilsb  a  system  of  plan  termination 
protection  to  assur*  paymant  of  benefits  In 


the  event  of  Involuntary  termination  of  the 
plan  before  It  is  fully  funded; 

4.  Provide  specially  designed  uanaltlonal 
arrangements  for  existing  plans  to  provide 
adequate  opporttmlty  to  adjust  to  the  new 
standards: 

6.  AuthorljBe  the  Secretary  to  approve  al- 
ternative methods  of  meeting  the  vesting  or 
funding  standards  where  he  finds  that  these 
standards  result  In  unreasonable  cost  or  im- 
pose unreasonable  administrative  burdens  on 
a  plan  or  certain  types  of  plans: 

6.  Provide  that  the  vesting  and  funding  re- 
quirements are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor; 

7.  Establish  a  Pension  Benefit  Insurance 
Corporation,  a  wholly-owned  government 
corporation  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
to  administer  the  termination  Injmrance 
program; 

8.  Provide  rule-making  and  enforcement 
powera  with  provision  for  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  decisions: 

9.  Authorise  the  Secretary  of  Laixir  to  con- 
duct studies  of  pension  plans.  Including 
among  other  things,  studies  related  to  port- 
ability of  pension  credits. 

Section  1 — Title:  "Pension  Benefit  Security 
Act". 

Section  2 — Findings  and  PoUc|r.-  Congress 
finds  that  pension  plans  are  a  major  factor 
In  the  Security  of  mllUons  of  persons;  that 
they  are  an  Important  factor  In  commerce, 
and  Bubrtantlally  affect  the  revenues  be- 
cause of  preferred  tax  treatment:  that  many 
do  not  contain  vesting  provisions,  are  not 
properly  funded  to  pay  promised  benefits, 
and  do  noT  afford  adequate  protection  !n  the 
event  of  involuntary  plan  termination;  and 
that  minimum  standards  for  vesting  and 
funding  and  protection  of  benefits  In  the 
event  of  involuntary  termination  are  there- 
fore needed. 

Swtion  3 — ^Deflnltlona. 

Section  4 — Coverage:  The  Act  will  apply 
to  any  pension  plan  in  Interstate  commerce 
of  which  uses  any  means  or  Instruments  of 
transportation  or  communication  In  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  malls.  If  the  plan  Is 
established  or  maintained  by  an  employer 
or  employers  alone  or  with  an  employee  or- 
ganization. The  Act  win  not  apply  to  plana 
administered  by  a  government  unit  or 
agency,  or  to  a  plan  established  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  non-cltlxena,  or  to  cer- 
tain plans  established  for  the  benefit  of  a 
proprietor  or  a  pan.ner. 

In  addition,  the  funding  and  Imnirance 
requirements  of  the  Act  will  not  apply  to 
unfunded  plana,  profit-sharing  plans,  or 
plans  which  have  fixed  contribution  ratee 
but  no  fixed  benefits.  The  vesting  provlalons 
wUl  apply  to  all  such  plans,  however. 

TTrLX    I — VEUriMO 

Biuic  standard.  Pull  vesting  after  ten 
years  of  employment  after  age  36. 

TransttioH  rtilcs— Existing  plans  are  per- 
mitted to:  1.  Vest  only  benefits  based  on 
senice  after  the  effective  date  of  the  stand- 
ard for  any  employee  with  10  years  service. 
or 

2.  Vest  an  Increasing  proportion  of  bene- 
fits for  past  and  future  service  for  any  em- 
ployee with  10  years  service  (first  year — 10 
percent;    tenth   yeai^-100   percent),  or 

3.  Vest  benefits  for  past  and  future  serv- 
ice, beginning  in  the  fint  year  for  employees 
with  20  or  more  years  of  service  reducing 
gradually  to  employees  with  ten  or  more 
years  of  service  after  the  tenth   year. 

TTonHtion  rute$ — New  plana  are  permitted 
to.'  1.  Vest  benefits  for  post  and  future  serv- 
ice beginning  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  plan's 
operation  for  employees  with  16  or  mor« 
years  of  servloe.  reducing  gradually  to  em- 
ployees with  ten  or  more  yean  of  service 
after  the  tenth  year  of  the  plan's  operation, 
or 

2.  Vest  an  Increaatng  proportion  of  bene- 


fiu  or  past  and  future  ser^'lce.  with  60%  of 
the  benefits  for  10  years  of  service  (In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  plan's  operation)  and  reach- 
ing 100%  of  benefits  after  the  tenth  year 
of  the  plan's  operation. 

timiiafion  on  vested  benefits:  Only  regu- 
lar retirement  benefits  are  vested,  not  ancil- 
lary benefits  such  as  death  or  "special"  early 
retirement  benefits. 

Service  conditions:  Continuous  service  majr 
be  required  In  order  for  benefits  to  vest  but 
safeguards  are  adopted  to  prevent  artificial 
breaking  of  service. 

CoicuJation  of  vested  berteflta:  Proportion- 
ate credit  rule  will  apply  under  which  the 
vested  employee  Is  entitled  to  his  prorated 
ahare  of  the  benefit  he  would  have  attained 
had  he  remained  under  the  plan  until  retire- 
ment. 

/>ijtnbtttion  of  vested  benefits:  Not  later 
than  age  05 — To  facilitate  notification  of 
vested  benefits,  information  on  employees 
terminating  with  vested  beneflu  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary.  HEW.  tor  use  at  time 
Individual  applies  for  Social  Security  benefit. 
Age  and  service  requirements  for  plan  eM- 
ffibility:  Maximum  requirement  permitted 
will  be  age  26  and  three  years  of  service;  ex- 
isting plans  may  retain  current  eligibility 
requirements  until  plan  Is  amended  but  not 
beyond  ten  years  after  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Contributory  plans :  Employer-purchased 
benefits  are  vested  even  though  the  employee 
Is  permitted  to  withdraw  his  contributions. 
Enforcement:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
require  a  certificate  of  approval  for  a  plan's 
vesting  provisions.  Once  such  a  certificate  Is 
required.  It  Is  unlawful  to  operate  a  plan 
without  such  a  certificate. 

rrrLX  n— ruNoiwo 
Fundlnff  standarda 
Basic  approach:  Td  continue  the  present 
Internal  Revenue  Service  minimum  funding 
standard  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  a  plan's 
minimum  annual  contribution  but  to  in- 
trodnce  nn  additional  fiindlng  standard  as  a 
more  meaningful  basis  for  plan  termination 
protection. 

rermlnotlon  funding  standard.-  Built 
around  a  plan's  funding  ratio  of  plan 
asaets  to  vested  liabilities — a  schedtUe  is 
established  under  which  a  plan's  funding 
ratio  Is  expected  to  Increase  at  a  rate  of  4 
percentage  points  annually,  reaching  100 
percent  (full  funding  of  vested  liabilities) 
after  26  years. 

Transition  rule  for  existing  plans;  Exist- 
ing plans  are  accepted  into  the  funding 
schedule  at  their  current  ratio.  If  this  la  low- 
er than  the  funding  target  specified  In  the 
schedule:  in  addition,  for  the  first  five  years 
after  the  standard  La  effective,  the  scheduled 
Increase  In  the  funding  target  is  at  the  rate 
of  3  percentage  points  annually. 

Transition  rule  for  new  plans:  Ko  fund- 
ing target  for  first  five  years  at  which  point 
the  funding  is  20  percent. 

Implementing  the  funding  standards 

Periodic    testing:   Each    plan   will   submit 

basic  Information   on   funding  status  every 

three  years  and  whenever  plan  Is  amended  to 

Increase  vested  liabilities. 

ATTtendmenti:  Funding  target  can  be  ad- 
justed after  amendment*  which  add  to  vested 
liabilities;  amendments  which  increase  11a- 
bUltles  by  more  than  25''r  may  be  treated  as 
new   plims   with   new  funding  targets. 

Enforcement:  Plans  falling  to  meet  IRS 
minimum  funding  standard  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  accrued  benefit  rights  non- 
forfeitable (essentially  the  same  as  current 
mle). 

Plans  failing  to  meet  termination  funding 
standard  (1)  could  not  liberalise  benefits. 
(3)  would  have  to  Inform  each  employee  of 
effect  of  funding  deficH  on  his  vested  bene- 
fit, and  (3)  make  such  additional  reports 
to  the  Secretary  as  are  neceesary.  If  a  plan 
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falls  to  meet  funding  standard  for  five  years, 
the  Secretary  can  order  the  plan  to  suspend 
further  accumulation  ot  vested  Uabllltlee.  He 
may  do  this  earlier  at  his  discretion.  The 
Secretary  may  further  require  by  order  the 
termination  of  a  suspended  plan  to  protect 
the  intereete  of  parUclpants. 

TTTLE    Va — VESTCO    LUBIUTY    XNStTaANCI 

Basic  concept:  Full  protection  for  employ- 
ees' vested  benefiu  against  involuntary  plan 
termination  through  a  system  providing  In- 
surance and  enforceability  of  employer  con- 
trtbuuons  to  meet  termination  funding 
standard. 

Method  of  providing  protection:  For  plans 
meeting  termination  funding  standard, 
vested  benefits  would  be  insured — plans  not 
meeting  termination  funding  standard  would 
not  be  permitted  insurance  coverage  for  the 
amount  by  which  their  funding  fell  short  of 
funding  target  but  in  event  of  plan  termi- 
nation, employing  unit.  If  solvent,  would  be 
liable  for  this  amount;  otherwise  such 
amotmt  would  be  covered  by  insurance. 

Insurance  procedures:  Insurance  will  be 
obtained  on  a  three  year  basis  predicated 
on  the  report  of  the  plan's  funding  status. 

Amount  of  insurarice:  Total  vested  liabili- 
ties less  the  greater  of  90  percent  of  the 
actual  aasets  or  the  assets  needed  to  meet 
the  funding  ratio  under  UUe  II.  The  90 
percent  of  aaseta  requirement  Is  Intended 
to  provide  a  uniform  limited  hedge  against 
loes  due  to  market  depreciation  of  aseeta. 

Premium:  Plans  would  pay  premium  based 
on  uniform  percentage  of  unfunded  vested 
liabilities — maximum  premium  rate  for  Ini- 
tial three-year  period  Is  0.6  percent. 

Paj/ment  of  claims:  Claims  against  In- 
surance fund  to  be  honored  only  upon  es- 
sentially Involuntary  plan  termination 
caused  by  financial  difficulty  or  bankruptcy. 
plant  closing  affecting  30%  or  more  of  the 
vested  llahUltlea  of  the  firm's  pension  plans, 
or  order  of  the  Secretary — claims  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchase  of  annuities  or  other  ap- 
proved arrangement. 

>4ddi(lonai  restricttoru  on  insurance  couer- 
age:  Benefits  created  by  amendments  wlU 
not  be  Insured  for  three  years — benefits  ac- 
cruing to  partlcdpantB  owning  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  firm  will  not  be  Insured. 

£n/orceT7ient.-  Unlawful  to  operate  a  plan 
without    required    Insurance. 

TtTLS   IV — PENSION    BEHEFrr   INSOaANCB 
COBFOaATIOK 

EstabUshment  of  Corporation:  A  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  labor  Is 
established  to  administer  the  termination 
Insurance  pr:»r!sIons  of  title  II.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  Is  vested  In  a  flve- 
man  board  of  directors,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
serving  ex  officio.  The  other  three  directors. 
Including  the  Chairman,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  No  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  can  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

A  five-member  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Is 
created  to  advise  the  Corporation,  the  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Poirers  of  Corporation:  The  Corporation, 
Id  addition  to  possessing  general  corporate 
powers,  Ls  specifically  authorized  to:  {!)  es- 
tablish adequate  premium  rates.  (3)  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  application,  renewal 
and  cancellation  of  Insurance,  (8)  collect 
premiums  and  manage  and  Invest  Ite  funds. 
{4)  adjust  and  pay  claims.  (6)  conduct  re- 
search relating  to  pension  plan  Insurance, 
and  (6)  bring  actions  to  enjoin  Insurance 
violations. 

Financing  and  administration:  To  finance 


the  Corporation  a  revolving  fund  is  estab- 
lished to  which  premium  payments  shall  l»e 
made  and  from  which  claims.  Payments,  and 
expenses  shall  be  paid.  The  Corporation  may 
also  receive  approprlatloun  for  capital  Which 
shall  be  repayable  with  Interest. 

Personnel  of  the  Corporation  are  to  be 
appointed  m  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws.  The  Corporation  must  file  annual  re- 
ports. The  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  Is  made  applicable  to  the  Corpotatlon. 

TITLE    V — aOMIIfXSTaAnoN,    cms.    PBOCEIDIWCS, 
AND  MtSCKLL.ANEOt78  PBOVISIONS 

Varifltiona;  Relief  from  the  vesting  and 
funding  standards  may  be  provided  If  such 
standards  would  impose  unreasonable  ad- 
ministrative burdens.  In  general,  this  relief 
would  be  provided  only  for  temporary  pe- 
riods. However,  with  respect  to  the  vesting 
standards,  broadly  based  multi-employer 
plans  could  apply  for  permanent  variation 
relief  based  on  their  experience  In  granting 
transfer  righu  to  employees  chancing  em- 
ployers within  the  plan.  A  Variation  Appeals 
Board  is  established  to  review  decisloiu  de- 
nying such  relief. 

Administration:  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions: the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Is 
made  applicable  to  the  Act.  The  Secretary 
is  authorised  to  assess  and  collect  an  ap- 
propriate user  charge  to  cover  costs  In  ad- 
ministering this  Act. 

The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  mto  all  phases  of  pension  plans.  In- 
cluding such  important  areas  aa  portability 
of  vested  credits  and  plan  financial  practices. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  all  other  agencies  and  to 
utilise  tbelr  facUlUes  (on  a  reimbursable 
basis)  to  assist  him. 

Enforcement:  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  conduct  Investigations  Into  violations  of 
the  vesting  and  funding  requirements,  or  to 
assist  him  In  prescribing  rules  or  regulations 
or  making  studies.  He  may  bring  action  tor 
Injunctive  or  other  appropriate  relief  In  fed- 
eral district  courts  with  respect  to  violations 
of  the  vesting  and  ftmdlng  provisions.  Ju- 
dicial review  in  the  federal  district  couru  Is 
provided  for  all  orderB  and  administrative 
decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Criminal  penalttee  are  provided  for  willful 
violations  of  any  provision  of  the  Act.  for 
malting  false  statements  or  records,  for  forg- 
ing or  counterfeiting  documents  for  purpoaes 
of  Influencing  the  Secretary  or  the  Pension 
Benefit  Insurance  Corporation,  for  destroy- 
ing or  falsifying  records  or  for  practicing 
fraud  or  deceit  on  the  Secretary  or  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  infiuenclog  any  of  their  actions. 
The  penalties  provided  are  a  fine  of  tlO.OOO 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation,    the    fine    can    be    as    high    as 

tsoo.ooo. 

ErWEL'lLVK  DATE 

The  vesting,  funding,  and  insurance  pro- 
visions become  effective  2  years  after  enact- 
ment: all  other  provisions  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

AHALTBia  or  Majoa  Objectivis  or  Auznd- 

UKKTS  TO  WEZ^FAaZ  UfD  PENSION  PUkMG  OU- 

cLosTTBE  Act  in  TBS  Welfaxe  an'o  Pension 
Plan  Peotection  Act  or  1970  (S.  4327) 
The  changes  contemplated  by  the  propoeed 
amendments   to   the   Welfare    and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  faD  in  three  categories: 
I.  The  prescription  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bilities  and   dutiea   upon   persons  handling 
welfare  and  pension  funds:  the  imposition  of 
civil  liability  for  a  breach  of  such  duties  and 
responslbUltlee;  provision  for  the  remedy  of 
such  breaches  by  civil  action.  Including  the 
right  to  recover  funds  lost  by  reason  of  the 
nreach;  and  dtsquallflcatlon  of  persona  con- 


victed of  certain  crimes  from  serving  is  a 
fiduciary  capacity  with  respect  to  welfare 
and  pension  fund5 

2.  Collateral  changes  in  the  existing  law 
necessary  to  enforce  and  Implement  the  new 
provlslona  relatmg  to  fiduciary  responsibility. 
The.<te  changes  expand  the  Investigatory  and 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  I^bor 
and  expand  the  financial  reporting  require- 
ments to  a!d  m  Implementing  the  provisions 
concerning  fiduciary  responsibility. 

3.  Minor  technical  modifications  of  the  law. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  pertaining  to 

fiduciary  responsibility  are  similar  to  the 
general  principles  and  rules  evolved  by  courts 
of  equity  for  the  governing  of  the  conduct 
of  trustees,  with  certain  modifications  deemed 
to  be  appropriate  and  desirable  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  particular  types  of  funds  covered 
under  the  bUl. 

The  imposition  of  a  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity on  persons  handling  welfare  and  pension 
funds  is  necessary  to  protect  the  funde  and 
the  Interests  of  the  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries  from  losses  arl&lug  from  lack  of 
ordinary  care  and  prudence  In  the  manage- 
ment and  investment  of  the  funds.  Existing 
Federal  law  makes  theft,  embezzlement, 
bribery  and  kickbacks  In  connection  with 
welfare  and  pension  plans  Federal  crimes; 
but  It  does  not  deal  with  breaches  of  fiduci- 
ary responsibility  except  to  the  limited  ex- 
lent  that  the  Intjcmal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
vides that  the  tax-exempt  status  of  a  pension 
fund  may  be  lost  if  the  mvestmencs  made 
by  the  trustees  constitute  so-called  pro- 
hibited transactions  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Code,  These  provisions  of  the  Code  have 
not  proved  adequate  to  the  task  of  matntain- 
tng  fiduciary  responsibility  particularly  since 
u^e  of  this  sanction  in  effect  penaHges  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries  perhaps  more 
severely  than  the  persons  responsible  for  the 
prohibited  transactions. 

Legal  protection  against  breaches  of  truth 
hp.s  generally  been  left  to  State  law.  How- 
ever, the  mere  labeling  of  employee  benefit 
funds  as  "trust  funds"  does  not  by  itself 
Impose  on  the  persons  handling  such  funds 
the  law  regulating  the  duties  of  a  trustee. 
The  terms  of  the  plan,  trust  agreement,  or 
other  agreement  under  which  the  fund  Is 
established  and  operated  may  relieve  such 
per!!on5  of  duties  which  otherwise  the  law 
would  regulate  and  define.  Moreover,  there 
Is  considerable  uncertainty  under  existing 
law  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent.  par- 
Uclpants of  the  plan  have  enforceable  rights 
against  the  plan  or  the  administrators. 

The  proposed  bill,  therefore,  by  Its  terms 
prescribes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  persona  defined  therein  as  "fiduciaries" 
so  thftt  the  terms  of  the  plan.  tr\'st.  or  other 
agreement  under  which  the  fund  Is  estab- 
llahed  and  operated  cannot  Immunise  such 
persons  or  relieve  them  from  liability  for 
the  breach  of  their  fiduciary  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  order  to  establish  effective  sanctions. 
the  bin  expand.-!  the  Investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
While  the  bill  also  creates  civil  remedies  for 
participants  and  beneficiaries  with  respect 
to  breaches  of  trust,  self-policing  of  benefit 
funds  on  their  part  Is  not  a  sufflclent  mw 
adequate  method  of  insuring  that  such 
funds  are  not  misused.  lu  addition.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  criminal  elements  do 
not  infiltrate  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  these  funds.  Accordingly,  there  Is  a 
specific  prohibition  against  certain  convicted 
criminals  serving  in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

Further  and  more  detailed  disclosure  as 
to  the  financial  operations  of  these  funds 
Is  a  necessary  oomplement  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  fiduciary  responsibility.  It  Is  well- 
established  that  fiduciaries  are  required  to 
give  a  detailed  accounting  of  their  steward- 
ship. Present  disclosure  provisions  limit  the 
amount  and  type  of  financial  information  r^ 
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gulling  cbes«  funds.  It  L<  essential  that  fxu- 
IBsr  disclosure  be  obtslned  so  »s  to  provide 
p*rrlcipanu  and  beneSclarles  wlU>  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  eraluatmg  the  flduclarys 
performance  of  Ills  obligations. 

ptnally.  experience  la  wJnUnUterlng  the 
preaeni  law  bas  demonstrated  that  minor 
technical  amendments  are  needed  to  resolve 
certain  details  of  procedure  and  to  other- 
wise make  the  law  more  workable. 


S  4328— INTRODOCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EXPAND  THE  JtTRISDICTION 
OF  FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURTS 
TO  PROTECT  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
CONSTTrnnONAL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  expand  the  jurts- 
dicUon  of  Federal  district  courts  to  is- 
sue Injunctions  against  those  who  by 
physical  force  or  disruptive  tactics  in- 
terfere with  the  flrst  amendment  rights 
of  others.  This  bill  provides  the  full 
power  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  to  protect  fundamental  rights 
against  disruption  and  violence  by  pri- 
vate or  public  persons. 

No  one  can  help  but  note  the  increase 
of  violence  in  our  society.  Whether  it  be 
street  rioting,  student  battles,  or  indl- 
lidual  bombing,  our  Nation  is  beset  with 
IncreasinR  resort  to  physical  force  aimed 
at  disruption  and  disorder.  Such  a  trend 
threatened  the  very  heart  of  our  demo- 
cratic procedures.  No  system  of  free 
speech,  persuasion,  and  maiority  rule 
can  exist  in  a  climate  of  violence  and 
disrupUon.  Violence  breeds  hatred  and 
division;  it  creates  only  unreason  and 
distrust  It  cannot  be  constructive.  Vio- 
lence brings  only  more  violence. 

Disruption  and  violence  are  antidemo- 
cratic and  morally  indefensible.  No  mat- 
ter how  strong  his  beliefs,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  disrupt  and  destroy.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  shout  down  speakers  with 
whom  he  disagrees  or  to  breaic  up  a 
school  session,  a  church  service,  or  a 
public  meeting.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  tslte  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Much  of  the  disruption  and  disorder 
comes  from  a  few  who  evidently  would 
like  to  destroy  our  democratic  processes. 
Others  either  do  not  understand  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  democratic  cltixenshlp 
or  take  them  too  lightly.  So  I  think  our 
Nation  must  reassert  its  respect  for  its 
own  constitutional  principles  and 
strengthen  its  enforcement  of  them. 

The  key  constitutional  principle  of 
our  system — and  the  one  most  under  at- 
tack— is  the  first  amendments  guaran- 
tee of  free  speech,  free  assembly,  and  the 
petition  of  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Without  these  protections, 
our  society  will  no  longer  be  free. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  a  few 
radicals  and  protesters  have  gone  beyond 
the  law  and  have  repeatedly  violated  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  Examples  are.  unfortunately, 
easy  to  give — students  interrupt  classes 
or  seize  buildings,  ending  school  for  all 
the  other  students:  or  they  threaten 
teachers  or  blackmail  administrators,  de- 
manding that  their  ideas  and  programs 
be  followed.  Radicals  break  up  or  inter- 
rupt meetings  or  speeches  of  local  civic 


groups  or  private  groups,  or  they  dis- 
rupt the  meeting  of  local  officials.  Some 
dissidents  have  stopped  church  services. 
Civic  parades,  veterans  gatherings,  busi- 
ness meetings  have  all  been  threatened. 
All  of  these  incidents  are  examples  of 
our  constitutional  rights  being  arro- 
gantly ignored  by  a  few. 

In  order  to  bolster  our  constitutional 
protections  and  rights  from  a  few  who 
would  violate  them.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bin  to  give  Federal  district  courts 
Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  interference  with 
flrst  amendment  rights.  Individuals 
wliose  rights  have  been  infringed  or  are 
about  to  be  Infringed  by  private  or  public 
persons  can  go  to  court  and  seek  to  halt 
Interference 

First,  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  any 
meeting,  address,  discussion,  worship,  or 
other  assembly,  or  with  the  free  passage 
of  persons  or  the  conduct  of  business  or 
research  in  any  street,  building,  or  other 
place  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  or  petition;  or 

Second,  with  the  exercise  by  any  per- 
son or  group,  by  demonstration,  picket- 
ing, publication,  or  other  means,  of  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  peace- 
able assembly,  or  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances. 
■  Thus  those  who  try  to  break  up  meet- 
ings or  lectures,  who  occupy  buildings,  or 
who  try  to  interrupt  marches  or  demon- 
strations will  meet  the  full  force  of  Fed- 
eral law.  This  is  proper,  for  our  strongest 
Federal  institutions  should  be  used  to 
protect  our  most  important  freedoms. 

This  bill  does  not  create  any  new  flrst 
amendment  rights;  rather,  it  grants  a 
new  and  effective  remedy  for  those 
precious  rights.  Under  this  bill,  both  pri- 
vate and  public  parties,  if  they  have  been 
or  will  be  Injured,  may  go  to  court  And 
mjunctions  will  prohibit  the  interference 
of  their  constitutional  rights  by  ofBcial 
or  private  acts.  These  court  mjunctions 
will  protect  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly from  violation  whether  or  not 
the  interference  is  under  color  of  law  or 
not. 

Further,  this  legislation  protects  the 
first  amendment  freedoms  of  everyone — 
tliose  of  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
Any  group  of  dissidents  or  radicals  who 
try  to  disrupt  a  parade,  to  seize  a  school 
btiiiding.  to  shout  down  a  speaker,  or  to 
end  a  church  service  can  be  enjoined. 
Also,  any  unpopular  or  minority  group 
that  wants  to  be  heard,  to  march,  or  to 
speak  will  be  protected  against  a  mob  or 
officials  who  would  seek  to  quiet  this 
group. 

This  bin  does  not  try  to  handle  the 
problem  of  violence  and  disruption  in  our 
tense  times  by  narrowing  our  freedoms. 
To  the  contrary  It  strengthens  our  free- 
doms by  creating  more  power  to  protect 
them.  This  bill  will  not  silence  debate, 
but  encotirage  it.  It  will  not  halt  protest 
or  dissent,  but  merely  keep  It  within  con- 
stitutional limits. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  stop  those  who 
abuse  our  free  society — those  who  break 
the  law  and  Interfere  with  others'  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Hopefully  this  remedy  of  Federal  court 
injunction  will  be  effective.  The  full  pres- 
tige and  power  of  our  Federal  legal  sys- 


tem will  be  used.  To  enforce  our  laws 
against  those  who  Ignore  them,  we  will 
use  the  orderly  processes  of  a  democratic 
society.  And  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  that  system,  free  speech,  itself  Ls  being 
invoked.  To  defy  such  a  court  Uijimction. 
disrupters  would  have  to  reject  not  only 
property  rights  and  trespass  laws,  which 
some  of  the  alienated  feel  are  unimpor- 
tant when  protest  is  involved,  but  also 
reject  the  very  foundations  of  a  tree 
society. 

Present  State  law  deals  Inadequately 
with  this  problem.  Trespass  statutes  and 
disorderly  conduct  laws  in  most  cases 
are  111  suited  or  irrelevant  to  the  full 
sweep  of  first  amendment  protections. 
These  laws  are  Just  not  written  to  deal 
with  the  complex  problems  of  handling 
demonstrations.  And  the  most  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  dealt  with  in  our  Federal 
courts.  They  are  best  suited  to  develop 
uniform  and  complex  precedents  in  this 
area,  and  they  can  deal  most  effectively 
and  fairly  with  the  enforcement  of  these 
Injunctive  powers. 

On  the  Federal  level  at  present,  the 
most  nearly  effective  Federal  remedy 
available  today  for  forcible  interference 
with  flrst  amendment  rights  Is  a  court 
injunction  under  42  US.C.  1983,  a 
Reconstruction  era  statute  creating 
liability  for  "deprivation  of  any  righte, 
privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws"  by  any 
person  "imder  color  of"  State  law.  In  the 
landmark  case  of  Hague  v.  CIO.  307  OjS. 
496  11939),  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
under  section  1983  a  Federal  district 
court  injunction  against  an  antiunion 
campaign  involving  interference  with 
free  speech  and  assembly  by  the  mayor, 
police  chief,  and  other  officials  of  Jersey 
City,  N.J. 

But  section  1983  does  not  specifically 
enumerate  and  define  the  flrst  amend- 
ment freedoms  to  be  protected  or  the 
k.nds  of  interference  against  which  they 
are  protected.  It  does  not.  in  the  first 
amendment  context,  adequately  establish 
the  right  to  relief  from  threatened  vio- 
lations Bs  opposed  to  violations  that  are 
already  in  progress.  Most  importantly,  in 
instances  in  wlilch  private  individuals 
and  groups — not  public  officials — ob- 
struct free  speech,  peaceful  as.«mbly  and 
petition,  such  conduct  cannot  be  reached 
under  section  19B.'i.  since  the  Interfering 
Individuals  are  not  acting  under  color  of 
law. 

The  limitation  of  section  1933  to  State 
action  stems  from  the  Jurisdictional 
statute.  The  type  of  action  in  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  to  protect  against  pri- 
vate interference  of  constitutional  rights 
is  fully  constltuuonal.  Of  course,  in  the 
civil  rights  ca-ses,  109  U.S.  3  (1883),  Jus- 
tice Bradley  narrowed  the  scope  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  State  action,  in  spite 
of  the  eloquent  protests  of  Justice  Har- 
lan, But  this  position  was  reversed  when 
six  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  Congress  could  legislate  against  pri- 
vate Interference  of  constitutionally 
protected  rights  in  Guest  v.  United 
States.  383  U.S.  745  (1966) : 
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There  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
specific  language  of  IS  (of  the  ^urteenth 
Amendment)  empowers  the  Oongreea  to  en- 
act   laws    punishing   aU    conspiracies— with 


or  without  state  action— that  Interfere  with 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rlghu,  (Justice 
Clark,  with  whom  Justices  Black  and  P'ortas 
Jom,  concurring.)    (383  US  745.  763). 

A 'majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Court 
expresses  the  view  today  that  I  5  empowers 
Congress  to  enact  laws  punishing  alt  con- 
spiracies to  Interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rlghu.  whether  or 
not  state  olScers  or  others  acting  under  the 
color  of  sute  law  are  Implicated  ...  I  6  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  make  laws  that  It  con- 
cludee  are  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  a 
right  created  by  and  arising  under  that 
Amendment.  .  .  . 

Some  decisions  of  this  Court  .  .  .  have  de- 
clared Congress'  power  under  I  5  is  confined 
to  the  adoption  of  "appropriate  legislation 
for  correcting  the  eHecU  of  .  .  .  prohibited 
state  law  and  state  acts.  ..."  1  do  not  ac- 
cept— and  a  majority  of  the  Court  today  re- 
jects— this  Interpretation  of  i  5.  (Justice 
Brennan.  with  whom  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Justice  Douglas  Join,  concurring.}  (303  US 
7*5,  783-831. 

See  also  Adlckes  v,  S,  H.  Kress  and  Co.. 
398  U.S.  144,  208  (1970) — Brennan,  J„ 
concurring. 

Congress  has  explicitly  relied  upon  this 
power  of  section  5  of  the  I4th  amendment 
when,  as  part  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights 
Act,  it  barred  private  interference  with 
the  right  to  vote  or  to  participate  in  vari- 
ous other  Federal  and  State  benefits.  So 
now  18  United  States  Code  245tb)  reads: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  wlUfully 
Injures,  Intimidates  or   Interferes  with  .  .  . 

See  also  Senate  Report  No.  721.  90th 
Congress,  second  session.  (1968):  Jones 
V.  Mover  Co..  392  VS.  409,  438  ( 1968) . 

The  President's  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  spe- 
cifically recommended  that  this  type  of 
Federal  remedy  be  created.  In  Its  final 
report,  "To  Esublish  Justice.  To  Insure 
Domestic  Tranquility."  the  Commission 
stated; 

Society's  failure  to  afford  full  protection 
to  the  exercise  of  these  rights  U  probably  a 
major  reason  why  protest  sometimes  results 
In  violence.  Although  theee  rights  are  ex- 
pressly safeguarded  by  the  Feder&l  Constitu- 
tion, the  existing  remedies  available  to  ag- 
grieved persons  are  not  adequate.  The  only 
approximation  to  an  effective  remedy  at  the 
federal  level  Is  a  court  Injunction  authorised 
under  43  U£.C.  sec.  1983,  a  Reconstruction 
era  olvU  rights  statute  that  creates  a  private 
cause  of  action  for  the  "deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  ImmunlUea  secured  by 
the  Constitution  "  by  any  person  acting  "un- 
der color  of"  state  law.  The  relative  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  private  remedy  Is  Indicated  by 
the  rarity  with  which  Injunctions  have  been 
sought  In  the  thirty  years  since  the  statute 
was  flrst  Interpreted  to  apply  to  Interference 
with  First  Amendment  rights.  Moreover,  state 
officials  acting  under  color  of  state  law  are 
not  alone  In  poalng  threats  to  First  Amend- 
ment rights;  on  college  campuses,  for  ex- 
ample, the  protesters  themselves  have  ob- 
structed free  speech  and  peaceful  assembly. 
No  pr«ent  federal  law  affords  a  remedy  for 
private  abridgement  of  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent seek  le0tlation  that  mould  confer  juris- 
diction «pon  the  united  states  District 
Courti  to  grant  iniunctiom,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General  or  private 
persons,  against  the  threatened  or  actual  in- 
terference by  any  jterson.  whether  or  not 
under  color  of  state  or  federal  law,  with  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  groups  to  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  peaceful  as- 


sembly and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
(Page  77-78.) 

This  bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
violence  and  disruption  In  our  society. 
Atid  It  will  not  full;  protect  our  first 
amendment  freedoms.  But  It  shall  be  an 
Important  step  In  doing  both.  We  should 
turn  to  our  processes  of  law  to  reinforce 
and  protect  our  most  precious  rights.  In 
these  times,  we  should  protect  free 
speech  and  dissent  and  end  interference 
with  them.  This  is  the  prereqioisite  of  a 
free  society.  I  think  this  bill  is  a  good 
begbulng  in  that  task. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spaxkkan)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  4328)  to  Improve  Judicial 
machinery  by  providing  the  district 
courts  with  Jurisdiction  over  certain 
types  of  civil  actions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tynmos.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
claiy. 


S.     4331— INTRODUCTION     OP    THE 
MOTOR    'VEHICLE    INFORMA-nON 

Acrr 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
wish  to  dramatize  the  significance  of  auto 
ownership  are  fond  of  saying  that — next 
to  a  house — the  car  represents  the  largest 
Investment  a  consumer  ever  makes. 

That  does  give  perspective.  It  is  im- 
pressive. 

But.  it  imderstates  the  cost. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  study 
determined  that  if  a  consumer  drove  one 
$3J00  car  over  its  10-year  lifespan,  the 
total  cost  would  be  almost  $12,000  It 
would  be  greater  if  crash  repairs.  Insur- 
ance deductibles  and  finance  and  interest 
charges  were  included. 

Because  most  of  us  own  cars  over  a  40- 
to-SO-year  span,  the  total  outlay  Is  ob- 
viously more  like  $50,000 — far  more  than 
the  Investment  in  the  average  family 
home. 

In  a  Nation  where  the  average  family 
income  is  $10,577.  the  burden  that  $1,200 
in  annual  car  support  puts  on  many  con- 
sumers is  clear.  Yet.  consumers  have  little 
choice.  For  most  a  car  is  a  necessity.  In 
fact  more  than  25  percent  of  our  families 
have  two  cars  and  82  percent  of  commut- 
ing workers  rely  on  their  car  to  get  them 
back  and  forth  to  work. 

About  3  years  ago,  in  response  to  many 
consumer  complaints,  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  im- 
dertook  a  study  to  find  out  why  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  owning  a  car — insurance — 
was  so  high. 

We  were  only  anjde-deep  in  tliat  study 
when  it  was  clear  that  a  close  look  at  the 
role  repair  costs  play  in  the  total  tally 
would  be  desirable. 

These  were  not  casual  studies.  To- 
gether, they  produced  12  volumes,  en- 
compassing the  testimony  of  more  than 
150  witnesses,  statements  submitted  by 
dozens  of  others,  reports,  studies  and 
other  exhibit  material. 
In  a  nutshell,  we  determined : 
That  about  $15  bUUon  of  the  «4S  to  $55 
billion  spent  annually  for  auto  repairs 
and  auto  Insurance  buys  little  or  no 
value. 


Conservatively,  SB  to  $10  bUUon  goes 
for  auto  rei»irs  that  are  imneeded,  un- 
done or  Improperly  done.  Several  billion 
goes  to  buy  auto  insurance  that  dupli- 
cates other  Insurance  coverage — such  as 
medical  or  protection  of  lost  income.  And 
we  are  only  getting  about  half  the  com- 
pensation for  injury  and  death  under 
the  present  insurance  system  that  we 
could  buy  'with  the  same  $12  billion  out- 
lay under  another  system. 

Worse,  the  compensation  under  the 
present  system  is  frequently  Inadequate. 
A  DOT  study  showed  that  small  claim- 
ants were  oven»mpensated — with  $500 
claims  settled  for  four  and  one-half 
Umes  their  value.  Vet.  serious  losses  were 
undercompensated — with  claimants  with 
$25,000  losses  getting  only  30  percent 
back. 

And.  the  ones  most  desperately  need- 
ing the  money  must  wait  the  longest  to 
get  any.  The  average  delay  In  settlement 
on  claims  over  $2,500  was  19  months. 
Obviously,  changes  are  needed. 
Today  I  am  suggesting  one  set — In  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  Act.  I  offer 
it  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hasike). 
This  bill  zeros  in  on  the  car  itself — trying 
to  cut  its  contribution  to  high  insurance 
and  maintenance  costs. 

While  the  bill  focuses  on  economic 
losses — it  also  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
cut  the  number  of  injuries  and  deaths. 

In  a  few  days,  I  will  propose  three  bills 
aimed  at  reforming  the  Insurance  system. 
Manj-  will  find  these  bills  short  of 
perfection.  I  am  in  that  camp  myself. 
Hearings  on  the  biUs  and  debate  I  am 
confident  will  Improve  them.  But  they 
represent  time,  thought,  and  effort,  and 
are  the  result  of  discarding  other  solu- 
tions which  seemed  more  imperfect. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  these  bills 
now  Is  to  allow  interested  parties  to  study 
them,  to  point  out  any  flaws,  and  to  sug- 
gest their  ideas  of  better  ways  to  meet 
the  problem.":. 

IX  that  process  begins  now,  we  can 
hope  for  early  legislative  hearings  next 
Congress. 

The  bill  I  intrx>duce  today  basically 
would  do  three  things : 

First.  Require  rating  of  cars  for  rela- 
tive susceptibility  to  damage  in  low- 
speed  collisions ; 

Second.  Strengthen  and  implement 
vehicle  inspectlcm  standards,  and 

Third.  Establish  a  nationwide  uniform 
titling  system. 

Mr.  President,  about  55  percent  of  the 
Nation's  insurance  premiums  pay  for 
protection  against  damage  to  cars.  Forty- 
flve  percent  covers  potential  damage  to 
persons. 

About  $3.8  blUlon  of  the  $6.6  blUlon 
paid  out  by  the  Insurance  industry  in 
1968  went  to  repair  crash-damaged  cars. 
Consuiaers  paid  $385  million  more  in  de- 
ductibles out  of  their  own  pockets. 

In  our  hearings,  we  learned  that  75 
percent  of  crash  claims  paid  by  the  In- 
surance Industry  are  under  $200.  That  is 
a  bit  startling  to  a  people  conditioned  to 
think  of  an  "auto  accident"  as  a  twisted 
pile  of  metal  pictured  on  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper.  More  startling  Is  the  fact 
that  when  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
Highway  Safety  crashed  four  popular 
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models  oJ  1969  sedans  Bt  5  miles  an  hour 
Into  a  solid  tamer,  the  average  amount 
of  damage  was  »200. 

So— If  we  are  trying  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  high  insurance  premiums 
for  collision  coverage  and  to  keep  the 
frustration  of  dents,  dings  and  laid  up 
cars  from  their  lives,  we  should  reduce 
the  "Uttle  accidents." 

What  we  need  are  cars  that  pull  away 
from  low-speed  collisions  virtually  un- 
scathed. 

Two  roads  to  that  destination  are  ap- 
parent. We  could  regulate  the  design  of 
cars  by  government  edict — much  as  the 
safety  amendments  do.  Or,  we  could  turn 
industry  loose  and  let  the  company  that 
produces  the  toughest  car  reap  the  re- 
wards for  its  Ingenuity. 

Both  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, "competition"  won  my  vote. 

For  I  know — and  have  deep  respect 
for— the  way  this  Industry  can  solve 
problems  presented  It  And  Government 
regulation,  in  my  book,  is  truly  the  court 
of  last  resort  because  of  It';  many  draw- 
backs. 

So.  this  bill  is  aimed  at  the  production 
of  cars  which  will  survive  lo-v-speed  col- 
lisions by  encouraging  a  market  for  them. 
Thus,  the  marketplace  itself — aided  only 
bv  a  requirement  for  information  much 
liie  that  supplied  by  other  consumer 
products— will  handle  the  problem  itself. 
Under  the  bill,  manufacturers  would 
report  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— and  prospective  buyers — how  each 
model  of  a  car  likely  would  fare  In  a 
collision. 

Insurance  companies  would  assign 
lower  collision  premiums  to  those  cars 
which  would  cost  them  less  in  repairs. 
Consumers,  seeking  the  lower  premiums 
and  to  save  deductibles,  would  buy  the 
cars  making  these  things  possible. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  telling  consumers  the  true  interest  on 
loans  or  the  weight  and  contents  of  pack- 
aged goods,  so  they  may  make  rational 
buying  decisions. 

Our  information  is  that  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  system  for  evaluating 
the  crash  damage  a  particular  model 
would  incur— and  that  this  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  each  ear  would  have  to  he 
crashed. 

However,  there  Is  debate  as  to  how 
reliable  at  this  point  any  system  would 
be  in  determining  the  anticipated  injury 
to  occupants  in  collisions. 

Therefore,  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  this 
aspect.  If  such  a  system  cannot  be  de- 
veloped, he  is  to  tell  Congress  by  July  1, 
1972.  If  it  can.  he  is  to  proceed  to  im- 
plement the  testing  and  require  the  re- 
sults be  made  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  section  of 
the  bill— requiring  inspection — also  seeks 
to  save  money  through  loss  prevention. 
But  It  goes  further  and  promises  the  con- 
sumer some  assurance  that  he  gets  a  full 
dollar's  value  for  money  spent  on  used 
cars  and  repairs 

Back  in  1966.  with  the  safety  bin.  Con- 
gress decided  that  a  national  system  of 
periodic   motor   vehicle  inspection   and 


registration  was  necessary.  It  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue 
standards  and  to  require  such  programs 
be  operating  in  each  State  by  mid- 1968. 
Twenty-one  States  had  Inspection  pro- 
grams in  1966.  Ten  have  enacted  them 
since.  However,  none  of  the  remamlng 
19  have  lost  the  10  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  funds — a  pen- 
alty Congress  Instructed  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  impose  cBectlve 
January  1. 1970. 

The  l&ckadalsical  implementation  of 
Congress'  decree  is  disappointliig.  This 
bill  not  only  Insists  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress no  longer  be  frustrated  but 
strengthens  the  inspection  standard. 

It  requires  that  all  vehicles  be  Ui- 
spected  before  beir\g  sold  to  a  consumer 
and  after  safety-related  crash  repairs. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  32  million 
consumers  buy  a  new  or  used  car  each 
year. 

Probably  in  no  other  purchase  does 
the  average  consumer  understand  less 
what  he  is  buying — and  yet  he  is  pay- 
ing out  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Thousands  of  letters  received  by  the 
subcommittee  In  the  past  2  years,  show 
that  surprisingly  even  the  new  cars  fre- 
quently are  not  up  to  snuff  on  delivery. 
How  much  better  it  would  be — for  the 
consumer  and  the  dealer — if  the  hidden 
defects  were  uncovered  before  sale.  Cer- 
tainly this  appraisal  vrould  be  of  even 
more  cbvlous  value  when  we  are  talking 
of  the  22  or  more  million  used  cars. 

The  inspection  process  would  be  equal- 
ly useful  In  checking  out  the  competency 
of  repairs — another  area  the  consumer 
cannot  judge  for  iUmself.  And  $25  to  »30 
billion  is  paid  out  each  year  for  repairs. 
Yet,  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
was  that  conservatively  one-third  or 
more  of  that  work  is  not  done  properly. 
And.  if  it  does  not  result  in  an  accident 
the  consumer  winds  up  returning  two 
or  three  times  to  finally  get  it  corrected. 
For  too  long,  those  seeking  reasons  for 
accidents  have  looked  to  the  driver,  the 
road,  or  the  weather.  Seldom  have  they 
looked  to  the  car.  Statistics  on  how  many 
accidents  are  caused  by  defects  In  cars 
are  hard  to  come  by — ^because  of  this  lack 
of  emphasis.  However,  there  Is  an  in- 
creasing body  of  evidence  polntliig  to 
the  vehicle  as  a  contributor  to  our  ris- 
ing accident  rate. 

A  study,  done  by  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Missouri,  indicated  that  safety  defects 
in  cars  is  frightenly  common.  Based  on 
inspection  of  10.000  cars,  the  report 
showed  43.9  percent  of  the  then-current 
models — 1968'5 — driven  less  than  500 
miles— had  potentially  dangerous  de- 
fects. The  figure  rose  to  92  percent  of 
cars  5  years  old. 

Our  heariixgs  demonstrated  that  not 
only  are  consumers  hard  put  to  know 
what  Is  wrong  with  their  cars — or  If  they 
are  repaired  correctly.  Testimony  showed 
that  a  substantial  number  of  auto  me- 
chanics were  themselves  unable  to  diag- 
nose the  trouble  with  today's  complex 
machines.  Thus,  part  of  this  bill  Is  a 
requirement  for  standards  so  cars  manu- 
factured after  January  1,  1975.  will  be 
designed  so  they  are  easier  to  Inspect, 
diagnose,  and  repair. 
The   inspection   facilities   established 


under  this  bill  also  could  be  available  to 
consumers  who  might  want  an  expert 
diagnosis  before  taking  the  car  in  for 
maintenance  repairs. 

This  would  enable  more  rational  de- 
cisions on  whether  the  car  is  worth  re- 
pairing. It  would  also  encourage  shopping 
around  for  the  best  quality  repair  at  the 
best  prices. 

Such  shopping  is  dUBcult — if  not  Im- 
possible— today  when  the  mcclianic  fre- 
quently has  your  car  In  pieces  on  the 
garage  floor  before  he  sadly  annoimces 
it  may  take  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
to  make  it  right. 

The  final  section  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  Act  provides  that  a  uniform 
titling  act  be  enacted  by  the  seven  States 
which  do  not  now  have  one. 

In  1968.  871,000  cars  were  stolen,  one- 
third  of  them  are  never  recovered.  This 
form  of  crime  in  tlie  streets  is  costing  Ua- 
surance  companies  $1.6  billion  In  annual 
losses.  The  impact  a  tiding  law  can  have 
on  these  figures  can  be  easily  demon- 
sUated:  In  Slates  that  have  titling  acts, 
an  average  of  80  percent  of  cars  are  re- 
covered, compared  with  51  pereent  in 
New  York  which  has  no  title  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  puffing  for 
a  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  automobile — and  how 
this  Nation  moves  on  wheels.  Consumers 
for  years  have  had  a  love  affair  with 
their  cars.  Many  other  things  would  be 
sacrificed  before  a  family  would  face  the 
prospect  of  life  without  a  car.  But  Ui  re- 
cent months  or  years,  consumers  have 
suspected  that  despite  Its  great  value  to 
them,  owning  a  car  was  costing  more 
than  necessary. 

The  subcommittee  investigation  of 
auto  repairs  and  auto  insurance  proved 
that  suspicion  well  fotmded.  It  also 
showed  ways  to  lighten  tlie  burden. 

This  bill  Is  offered  as  a  means,  a  nec- 
essary step  to  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECoao. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maowtt- 
soNJ  had  intended  to  speak  on  this  bill 
at  this  time.  Official  business  prevents 
him  coming  to  the  fioor  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed 

at  this  point  In  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
SP*aKMAH>.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Maontjsom)  will 
be  printed  In  the  Kscorjj. 

The  bill  iS.  4331)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  in  order  to  promote  competi- 
tion among  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
In  the  design  and  production  of  safe 
motor  vehicles  having  greater  resistance 
to  damage,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr,  Hakt  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators ' ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  if;  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Magmoson  Is  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pinued  to  Join 
with  Senator  H»rt  and  otheni  In  sponsoring 
the  Motor  Vetilcie  information  Act. 
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Tbe  concepts  underlying  Uila  bill  are  logi- 
cal eztenalans  of  the  NaUonal  Highway  and 
Motor  Vehll^Ie  Act  of  1986  and  are  greaUy 
needed  addiUona  to  It.  Tlie  original  act  was 
Intended  to  bring  safer  velilcles  onto  our 
Nation's  highways.  The  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
tonnatlon  Act  la  Intended  to  increase  auto 
safety  and  to  bring  additional  economic 
benefita  to  auto  purchaaers.  It  would  aasure 
the  American  consumer  that  hU  automo- 
bUe— whether  new  or  uaed — la  sate  when  he 
buys  It.  It  would  stimulate  dissemination  of 
tnformaUon  about  comparative  risks  of  ac- 
cident Injury  for  varloua  makes  and  modela 
of  vehicles.  Further,  It  would  provide  Infor- 
mation to  both  consumers  and  Insurance 
companies  on  the  costs  of  repairing  vurtous 
makes  and  models  of  automobUes,  hopefully 
giving  manufacturers  Incentive  to  make  cars 
that  will  be  cheaper  to  repair— and  to  In- 
sure. 

Of  course,  although  the  bill  Introduced  to- 
day la  the  result  of  careful  drafting  and  la 
baaed  on  eitenslve  hearlnga,  I  expect  It  to 
be  refined  and  altered  as  a  result  of  bearioga 
and  deliberation  on  It.  Therefore.  I  support 
this  biU  as  a  working  paper  imd  aa  a  way 
of  bringing  it*  concepts  before  (longreas. 


S.  4236,  which  would  designate  certain 
election  days  as  legal  public  holidays. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANK  HOUJINQ 
COMPANY  ACT  OP  1956— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDitErrrs  Noa.  9t  ami  sso 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  6778)  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

sn.i.s 

S.   3S19 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Ai.leh».  his  name  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3619,  to  cre- 
ate, within  the  Office  of  the  President, 
an  Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  to  revise 
and  expand  Federal  programs  for  relief 
from  the  effects  of  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  SixHKisi ,  his  name  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3619,  to  create, 
within  the  Office  of  the  President,  an 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  to  revise 
and  expand  Federal  programs  for  relief 
from  the  effects  of  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Eilshdir)  ,  liis  name  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3619,  to  cre- 
ate, within  the  OtBce  of  the  President, 
an  Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  to  revise 
and  expand  Federal  programs  for  relief 
from  the  effects  of  major  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    S»3T 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoalei  was  added  as 
a  coeponsor  of  S.  3927.  to  re\'lse  and 
clarify  the  Federal  Aid  in  WUdllfe  Res- 
toration Act  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish 
Restoration  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   3«3S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr,  SierrH).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoilinosi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  3. 3939.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  provide  for  an  Air  Travel  Protection 
Agency. 

S.   4236 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Hasbbi,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hasti,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MtisiciE). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
TYD:^cs>,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


SOCIAL  aECURTTY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1970 — AMENDMENTS 

&MENDHZNTS  NOS.  SSI  AXD  SBS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  two  amendments  to  H  Jl. 
17550  to  help  provide  retired  Americans 
with  the  economic  security  and  quality 
health  care  they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  first  amendment  Is  designed  to  Uf  t 
much  of  the  excessive  property  tax  bur- 
den from  senior  citizens  It  would  provide 
a  Federal  income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $215 
a  year  in  property  tax  relief  to  Americans 
over  65  with  aimual  incomes  of  $3,500  or 
less  and  higher  than  normal  property  tax 
rates. 

Many  elderly  homeowners  in  Mary- 
land and  across  the  NaOon  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  paying  their  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  Frequently  they  purchased 
their  homes  years  ago  when  property 
taxes  were  lower  and  their  incomes  were 
higher.  Now  they  suddenly  find  them- 
selves saddled  with  drastically  increased 
property  Ux  bills  which  must  be  paid 
out  of  smaller  fixed  retirement  Incomes 
rapidly  shrinking  under  the  pressure  of 
Inflation. 

Over  the  years  the  security  they 
thought  they  had  bought  for  their  re- 
tirement has  become  a  burden.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  retired  Americans  are  being 
foreed  to  sell  their  homes  despite  the 
Inconvenience  and  the  sentimental  at- 
tachment to  old  familiar  residences. 

This  legislation  meets  this  problem  by 
providing  elderly  homeowners  with  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  or  a  refund, 
for  those  who  pay  no  Federal  tax,  to 
offset  that  portion  of  their  property  tax 
that  is  well  in  excess  of  what  Is  normal. 
Property  taxes  are  considered  imusually 
high  If  they  exceed  a  certain  percentage 
of  household  income.  These  percentages 
are  Increased  as  household  income  in- 
creases. 

After  determining  what  amoimt  of  the 
property  tax  paid  in  an  excessive  portion 
of  a  senior  citiaen's  income,  a  percentage 
of  this  excessive  portion  is  relieved.  For 
households  with  incomes  over  $1,000, 
there  is  a  refimd  or  a  credit  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  excessive  part,  for  those  with 
incomes  under  $1,000.  the  refund  or 
credit  is  75  pereent  of  the  excessive  part. 
The  bill  limits  the  amount  of  property 
taxes  that  can  be  used  in  computing  re- 
Uef  to  $300. 

To  insure  that  only  truly  needy  per- 
sons receive  relief,  applicants  must  list 
all  forms  of  money  Income,  including 
nontaxable  income  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, veterans'  disability  benefits,  public 


assistance  payments,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Renters  would  also  qualify  for  relief 
under  this  bill.  It  Is  assumed  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  rent  payment  is  in  effect 
payment  for  property  taxes. 

My  second  amendment  would  author- 
ize Federal  granUs  to  pubUc  agencies.  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  develop 
curricula,  establish  courses,  and  hire 
teachers  to  tram  qualified  nursing  home 
administrators.  The  amendment  would 
also  pronde  Federal  loan  money  to  help 
those  interested  in  becoming  nursing 
home  administrators  to  pay  the  tuition 
cost  of  these  courses. 

With  the  number  of  retired  Americans 
living  in  nursing  homes  expected  to  dou- 
ble to  two  mlUion  by  1975,  dramatic  ac- 
tum is  required  to  insure  that  we  have 
enough  qualified  administrators  to  pro- 
vide excellent  care  to  our  retired  citizens. 
Present  Federal  grants  extend  assistance 
only  for  training  courses  offered  to  per- 
sons who  already  were  nursing  home  ad- 
ministrators at  the  time  the  State  re- 
quired that  all  nursing  home  administra- 
tors be  licensed  Given  the  expected 
growth  In  our  nursing  homes  population 
and  the  probable  commensurate  growth 
In  the  number  of  nursing  homes,  there 
is  clearly  a  need  for  training  new  nursing 
home  administrators  beyond  those  who 
are  already  in  that  profession. 

The  nursing  home  administrator  is  the 
key  man  in  assuring  excellent  care  to  our 
retired  citizens.  It  is  he  who  oversees  the 
purchase  of  food,  makes  sure  that  the 
preparation  of  food  occurs  in  sanitary 
surroundings,  and  hires  nurses  and  doc- 
tors to  care  for  the  residents  of  his  house. 
We  should  also  remember  that  more  ef- 
ficient administrators  of  these  nursing 
homes  ■wUl  allow  the  taxpayer  to  pur- 
chase more  care  for  the  elderly  for  his 
medicare  and  medicaid  dollar. 

After  a  man  and  a  woman  have  worked 
hard  for  40  or  50  years  to  raise  a  family 
and  help  build  this  NatKai,  we  owe  them 
the  best  care  we  can  provide  If  they  be- 
come ill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CitANSTOH  I .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  881  and  882) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  

AGRICm^TORAL  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMESnjMENT 

AUZNbMXNT    KO.    8S3 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois  (for  himself. 
Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Cahmoh, 
Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Haiii.  Mr.  McIkttxe.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  PROtmr.  and  Mr.  Schwd- 

KER)  siibmitted  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the 
bill  (HJi.  18546)  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  COiraiTTD- 
TTON  RELATINO  TO  DmECT  TOP- 
iiAK  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
AMENDMENT 

ikKSNIimXT   KO.   884 

Mr  EAOLETON  tfor  himself.  Mr. 
DoLi'  and  Mr.  St«v»is>  submitted  an 
Bmendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
inunded  to  be  proposed  by  them.  JomW. 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  R«s^  1'  P™" 
nosmg  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
Uon  to  provide  Jor  the  direct  popular 
elecUon  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.       ^^^^^^_^^_ 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON    8.  «M. 

TO  AMEND  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 

BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hir- 
ing on  S.  4268.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,  to  allow  Jor  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  bank  receipt*  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
September  17.  1970,  and  wiU  begin  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  5302  New  Senate  OJBce 
Building.     ^^^^^^^^^ 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 

TRAGIC  PLIGHT  OP  ANTIPOL- 
LUTION EFFORTS 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  Art  Buch- 
wald  the  well  known  satirist,  expressed 
the  tragic  plight  of  our  antipoUuUon  ef- 
forts the  other  day  in  his  column  "Capitol 
Punishment."  The  usuaUy  humorous  col- 
umn lacks  its  customary  mirth.  I  find  It 
a  frank  and  honest  indictment  of  our  in- 
difference to  the  death  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Mother  Nature  is  not  sick ;  she  is  dying. 
She  needs  more  than  opiates:  she  needs 
a  cure.  Mr.  Buchwald  suggests  that  we 
may  be  talking  ourselves  to  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RECoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows: 

MOTHE*    NATTTRr    Is    DTINC 
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(By  Art  BuchwaliJ) 

MuTiu's  VD>iT»mo.  Mam-— The  other 
nllfbt  1  ««•  home  nsdlng  >  soot  when  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  MJl  that  Mother  N»tuie 
w%i  dying  t  dreMed  hmnedJy  and  nubed 
over  to  tue  hospital.  A  lot  oJ  people  h»d  got- 
ten there  belore  me  «nd  they  were  all  sitting 
in  the  waiting  room  crying  and  wringing 
their  hsnd«.  I  searched  out  the  doctoT»  who 
were  In  another  room  having  a  heated  argu- 
ment as  to  how  to  save  her.  Each  doctor 
aeemed  to  have  a  dlHerent  remedy. 

One  doctor  said.  "We  have  to  get  her  lome 
freai  air.  Sie  cant  breathe,  well  have  to 
turn  oB  the  power  plant  because  of  the 
Bmoke." 

"Are  jou  out  of  your  mind?"  another  doctor 
■•Id.  "We  turn  oB  the  power,  and  shell  Ireese 
to  death." 

■Perhapa  we  could  keep  all  can  away  Irom 


the  hoepltal.  ■  a  third  doctor  auggeated.  ■That 
would  relieve  her  breathing." 

■Out  of  the  quMtlon.^^  •  fourth  doctor 
harked  -Bow  would  we  get  buck  and  forth  to 
work  If   we  prohibited  cars   near  the  ho«- 

''  •Oentlemen.^^  another  doctor  said.  "1  dont 
believe  Its  the  air  tbafs  hurting  her  as  much 
as  the  water  We  have  to  And  eome  water 
that's  drinkable.  Strong  meaaures  must  be 
taken  Immediately  against  poUutlng  the  hos- 
pital water  " 

Tbe  du«!tor  said.  '■Where  would  we  get  the 
money  to  support  the  ho^tal  If  we  cloeed 
down  the  tactorlea  because  theyYe  poUutlng 
the  streams?" 

■■We'd  also  have  to  give  up  detergents,  a 
doctor  added,  "and  we  cant  have  a  clean 
hospital  U  you  give  up  detergente." 

■■Isn't  anybody  going  to  do  einytblng?"  I 
shouted. 

They  saw  me  for  the  flret  Ume  and  one 
of  the  doctors  said  angrily.  •■We're  sorry,  this 
la  a  medical  conference  for  profeealonaU  only 
Would  you  kindly  leave?" 

I  walked  out.  and  down  the  hall.  Stiddenly 
I  saw  a  cloeed  room,  which  bad  the  name 
"Mother  Nature'^  hand-printed  on  the  door. 
Underneath  It.  in  large  red  letters,  wu  an- 
otber  sign:   ■No  Vlaltora.^' 

No  one  was  In  the  hall,  so  I  opened  the 
door  There  was  Mother  Nature  propped  up 
on  plUows.  She  looked  old  and  tired  and  hag- 
gard. I  couldnt  believe  anyone  could  have 
cbanged  so  much  In  10  short  years.  But  she 
•eemed  glad  to  see  someone  and  smiled 
weakly. 
■■HI  Ma.'^  I  said.  "TouT*  looking  swelf 
■•Tou  wouldnt  kid  a  very  alck  lady,  would 
you?"  she  said,  gasping. 

■■No.  I'm  not  kidding  Tou  look  wonderful, 
fve  lust  been  talking  to  the  doctors  and  thej 
My  they'll  have  you  on  your  feet  m  no  tune. 

"Those  quack*  don't  know  anything."  she 
said.  "AU  they  do  Is  come  In  every  tew  hours 
and  take  my  temperature  and  give  me  eotne- 
thlng  to  reUeve  the  pain.  I  think  I've  had  It 
this  time."  _ 

"Dont  talk  that  way.  Ma.  You're  going  to 
puU  through.  You've  survived  wor«e  thlngl 
than  this  before." 

"It's  never  been  thU  bad,'  she  said  and 
then  started  having  a  coughing  fit.  ■■This 
tune  the  grim  reapers  coming  to  get  me  ■ 

■■But  If  you  go,  we^U  all  have  to  go.  Ma.'^  X 
cried   ■'Tou  have  to  hold  on.  Pleaee.  Ma.^^ 

■I  kept  complaining  of  paln.'^  she  whis- 
pered '■but  no  one  would  pay  attention  to 
me.  I'sald,  'U  you  keep  on  doing  what  youTe 
doing  I'm  going  to  die  ■  But  everyone  said. 
■MiTyoull  never  die.'  Why  dldnt  they  listen 
to  me?" 

■WeTe  listening  now.  Ma.  WeYe  listening 
We  have  the  beet  doctoia  In  the  world. 
Tbey're  out  there  now.  and  they  have  a 
plan."  ». 

"I  guess  the  real  thing  that  hurts. '  she 
said,  "Is  that  my  wlU  wont  be  worth  any- 
thing now  1  left  ereey  person  In  the  world 
clear  water,  pure  ilr,  green  Heidi.  brlUUnt 
sunsete  and  blue  aklee  It  waant  much,  but 
It  was  everything  I  had." 

Just  than  the  door  opened  and  a  nurse 
came  In.  She  went  over  to  the  bed  waving  a 
thermometer. 

"Oome  on,  Mother  It's  time  to  take  your 
temperature." 


tlals.  Perhaps,  worst  of  all.  they  are 
denied  that  mental  uplift  that  cornea 
only  with  the  knowledge  that  their  fam- 
Uies  are  well  and  the  ability  to  let  their 
families  know  they  are  weU.  They  have 
been  barred  from  the  most  minimal 
commun^caUons  with  their  faraUles. 

Ours  must  be  the  continuing  task  of 
strlvins  to  see  that  these  men  are  pro- 
vided with  the  decent  treatment  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Geneva 
Convention. 
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TREATED  LIKE  ANIMALS 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  1.400  Americans  1  weary  day  fol- 
lows another  m  drab  succession  and 
the  future  seems  Just  as  bleak.  For  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
North  Vietnam,  days  have  blended  into 
weeks  and  months  and.  In  many  cases, 
years  of  uncertainty.  They  have  been 
treated  less  like  humans  than  animals: 
they  have  been  denied  the  barest  essen- 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  LAKE  POWELL 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at- 
tempted many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  describe  the  beauty  of  Lake 
PoweU.  which  is  created  by  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  In  southern  Utah  and 
northern  Arizona.  It  has  remained  for 
Merlo  J.  Pusey.  a  Utah  man  who  is  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post  to  put  into  type  the  glory  and  the 
splendor  of  the  region.  There  is  litUe 
I  can  say  after  reading  Mr.  Puseys 
beautiful  prose — except  to  urge  Senators 
to  see  Lake  Powell  and  the  surrounding 
area  for  themselves. 

I  would  make  only  one  correction— 
and  the  fault  Is  that  of  the  headline 
writer,  not  of  Merlo  Pusey.  Lake  Powell 
spreads  also  Into  Utah— in  fact  about 
97  percent  of  Lake  PoweU  is  In  Utah. 
The  beauty  which  Mr.  Pusey  specifically 
describes  is  Utah  beauty. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Pusey's  article,  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  August  31. 
be  printed  In  the  R«co«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

THE  Man-Mack  BaAtjTT  or  AajkOHA'8 
Laks  Powell 
(By  Merlo  J  Pusey) 
Paoi,   Aan.— I^e  Po""  '•   wl°nl?8  '"■ 
creasing  recognition  as  the  gem  of  the  South- 
west Its  deep  blue  wateie  are  an  eihllaiaUng 
contrast  to  the  burning  sun  and  the  dry  sand 
of  this  largely  desert  area.  It  may  well  be  the 
meat  magnlflcent  body  of  water  that  man  has 

'  Thtre  are  still  many  who  lament  that  this 
lake  ha.  fllled  the  gorge  o!  the  Colorado  RlvM 
In  Arizona  and  niah  for  a  distance  ol  IM 
miles  and  turned  hundreds  of  once-accessible 
side  canyons  Into  spectacular  Bords.  They 
have  a  point  In  mourning  the  loss  ot  much 
irreplaceable  scenery  that  Is  now  under 
water.  But  the  water  has  greatly  enta."iced 
the  magnlBcent  views  that  remain  arid 
brought  them  within  reach  of  ordinary  folk 
whoee  responae  to  the  lure  ot  nature  may  be 
no  less  keen  than  that  ot  the  few  moun- 
taineers and  river-runners  who  used  to  pene- 
trate the  area  before  the  Iske  was  form*l. 

To  thousands  of  boatmen,  vacationers  and 
connoisseurs  of  exotic  scenery  the  controversy 
over  Glen  Canyon  dam.  which  created  the 
lake  has  receded  Into  the  background.  The 
blue  paradue  that  extends  from  Wahweap. 
Ana.  almost  to  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  UUh  15  the  only  reality  of  the  18701 
And  It  IS  a  Joy  to  resldenu  ot  the  area  and 
visitors  alike. 

At  Wahweap  Marina  you  may  put  your 
own  boat  into  the  water  cr  you  may  rent  a 
boat  tor  lUhlng.  cruising  or  water  akUng.  II 
vou  prefer,  you  can  take  an  excursion  boat 
tor  a  short  cruise,  for  a  one-day  eipediuon 
or  tor  a  flve-day  cruise  and  hike  Into  a  wil- 
derness that  Is  atUI  little  known.  There  Is 
not  much  to  see  at  Wahweap  and  the  south- 
ern end  ot  the  lake  but  the  water  and  the 


typical  red  sandstone  mounulns  In  the  back- 
ground. But  as  your  boat  moves  up  the  can- 
yon one  spectacular  panorama  succeeds  an- 
other with  aUnoat  bewildering  profusion. 

Some  parts  ot  the  like  widen,  with  long 
arms  of  water  reaching  Into  Warm  Creek  Bay. 
Padre  Bay  L*st  Chance  Bay  and  doaens  ot 
others.  The  last-named  arm  lakes  lu  name 
Irom  the  canyon  used  by  early  explorers  to 
escape  from  the  depths  ot  the  Colorado  Rivet 
gorge  before  venturing  Into  dangerous  rapids 
below.  Today  there  Is  Uttle  alspoemon  to 
escape.  You  glide  over  the  clear  water  with 
Increasing  fascination  as  the  once-forbidden 
Colorado  yields  Its  beauty  without  a  struggle 
As  the  cruise  proceeds,  you  are  almost  Ir- 
reelstlbly  lured  Into  playing  a  child's  game 
ot  discovery.  With  very  Uttle  strain  on  the 
ImaglnaUon,  you  see  on  the  horlxon  beyond 
I  the  cooling  spray  from  the  boat's  propellers 

great  monuments,  cathedrals,  sUtues  and  so 
forth  carved  out  ot  red  sandstone  by  wind 
and  water  over  eons  unknown  to  man. 

Here  on  the  right  la  a  sinking  batueshlp 
and  m  the  distance  a  series  of  pyramids  and 
perhaps  even  ancient  moequee.  At  many 
points  there  are  antloimes  that  wlU  please 
the  geologists,  along  with  curious  mounds, 
gargoyles  and  Mexican  hats.  At  one  point  you 
will  swear  that  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe  Is  loom- 
ing up  In  the  distance. 
I  Tou  tire  of  counting  pillared  temples,  ac- 

'  ropollses   with    Imaginary   ruins   and   rock* 

fantastically  balanced  on  pinnacles  as  only 
nature  can  do  It.  At  one  point  a  British-look- 
ing lion  In  stone  appears  to  have  strayed 
from  Trafalgar  Square  Looming  up  on  the 
far  horlxon  la  a  natural  Imitation  of  the 
Colosseum  and  a  clock  to"wer  that  Is  a  re- 
minder of  Big  Ben  in  London.  On  close  in- 
spection, too,  you  can  scarcely  fau  to  note 
a  menagerie  of  dlnosaura,  alligators,  trogs 
and  the  like  or  the  lltUe  stratified  Islands 
I  that  might  almost  be  mistaken  tor  stacks  ot 

3C  griddle  cakes. 

O-  The  most  pop\ilar  all-day  trip  In  the  lower 

X  canyon  ends  near  one  of  the  greatest  freaks 

I  of  nature  on  this  continent — the  Rainbow 

L  Natural  Bridge.  As  the  boat  turns  Into  Por- 

I  bidding  Canyon,  the  lake  narrows  to  perhaps 

I  aOO  feet,  with  sheer  stone  walls  rising  several 

I  hundred    feet   on   each   side.   The   physical 

'  world  here  conalsu  of  red  sandstone  cliffs, 

I  water  and  blue  sky.  with  no  vegetation  In 

sight,    except     for    occasional    glimpses    ot 

Na^'ajo  Mountain  in  the  distance. 

The  boat  stops  at  Rainbow  Marina,  a  float- 
ing service  station  and  home  for  the  attend- 
ing personnel,  because  there  la  no  ground 
between  the  vertical  stone  walls  on  which  It 
could  be  built.  All  boats  move  at  creeping 
■peed  on  this  part  of  the  lake  to  avoid  mak- 
ing waves  that  might  keep  resldenu  of  the 
marina  In  a  perpetual  state  of  seaslckneae. 

Prom  Porblddlng  Clanyon  the  boat  slips 
through  the  narrows — a  space  of  possibly  60 
or  70  feet  between  precipitous  walls — Into 
Bridge  Canyon.  Here  you  take  a  dusty  and 
sometimes  rocky  trail  up  the  ravine  for  one 
mile  to  the  great  natural  bridge.  The  In- 
dians call  it  "Moimeroschle^^ — a  rainbow 
turned  to  stone.  It  Is  not  a  mere  arch,  with 
only  air  beneath,  but  a  real  bridge  of  stone 
apanning  a  canyon  which  has  an  active 
stream  In  wet  weather.  The  bridge  is  said  to 
be  high  enough  to  arch  right  over  the  Capi- 
tol dome,  but  out  here  In  this  wild  country 
where  wind  and  water  are  supreme  the  works 
of  man  are  not  a  happy  comparison. 

Temperatures  on  the  trail  are  likely  to 
range  between  lOO  and  110.  but  under  the 
bridge  ttaelf  the  shade  Is  cool  and  refreshing. 
A  few  years  ago  this  unique  natural  wonder 
was  rarely  seen:  now  It  Is  the  objective  of 
pilgrimages  bv  about  60.000  persons  a  year. 
Their  feet  grind  tue  primitive  trail  to  dust, 
but  sa  yet  the  "rainbow  turned  to  stone"  and 
lu  setting  are  unspoUed. 

After  a  picnic  lunch  under  the  "rainbow 
there  is  opportunity  to  contmue  up  the  trail 
lor   more  advantageous  pictures  or   merely 


different  views  ot  the  great  bridge.  Photog- 
raphers vie  with  one  another  to  capture  a 
in««imiini  of  sky  or  dUUnt  horlxon  under  It. 
Prom  any  angle  of  sight  It  claims  a  high 
place  among  the  wonders  ot  the  natural 
world. 

The  heat  ot  the  trail  create*  an  almost 
IrrealaUble  longing  to  leap  Into  the  waters  ot 
Lake  Powell  at  the  conclualon  of  the  return 
trip.  But  reetralnt  Is  m  order.  The  end  ot 
the  trail  U  not  an  Ideal  place  to  swim,  and 
as  soon  as  you  reboard  the  boat  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  Into  your  bathing 
suit  and  swim  In  a  truly  exotic  setting. 

The  boat  stops  under  an  overhanging  cliff 
In  Cascade  Canvon.  Except  for  the  over- 
hang, the  stone  waUs  are  perpendicular  and 
there  is  no  shore  to  swim  to  or  even  catch 
hold  ot.  The  water  Is  about  200  feet  deep  but 
marvelously  clear  and  cool.  The  grime  and 
heat  of  the  traU  disappear  with  the  fliat  re- 
freshing plunge. 

Returning  to  Wahweap  at  the  end  ot  the 
day.  you  will  be  surfeited  by  a  preponderance 
of  fantastic  sights  and  pleasant  memones. 
But  you  WlU  have  viewed  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  scenery  available  In  the  first 
50  mUee  of  the  lake.  Beyond  those  60  miles 
Ue  Mystery  Canyon.  Hidden  Passage.  Hole 
in  the  Rocks,  a  large  arm  ol  the  lake  In  San 
Juan  Canyon,  Halls  Crossing  and  a  vast 
array  of  Inleu,  fiords  and  watery  amphithea- 
ters. If  you  want  to  take  a  three-day  cruise, 
you  can  visit  the  Cathedral  In  the  Desert. 
Water  Cave,  Dlnoeaur  Rock,  the  Cookie  Jar. 
the  historic  Croeeang  of  tie  Fathers  and  var- 
ious Indian  ruins. 

A  flve-day  cruise  wlU  add  an  additional  va- 
riety of  canyons  along  with  waterfalls,  plcto- 
grapha  and  rare  formations.  Even  If  you  love 
the  out-of-doors  and  crave  strange  and  beau- 
tiful Blghu.  you  are  Ukely  to  be  weary  be- 
fore you  have  seen  a  fraction  of  the  myster- 
ies and  unique  phenomena  this  strange  land 
has  to  offer — now  that  It  has  an  eaaUy  tra- 
verslble  waterway. 

Travelers  who  are  seeking  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  moat  tmusual  recreation  areas  In 
America  can  pass  by  many  of  our  national 
parks  i-lthout  feeUng  that  they  have  been 
cheated.  But  they  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
Lake  PoweU.  It  affords  a  rare  opportunity  to 
leave  behind  the  world  you  know  and  ven- 
ture Into  a  setting  that  combines  novelty 
with  breath-catching  beauty. 


COUNTRY'S  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 
SERIOUS   DESPITE   ADMINIBTRA- 
■nON'S  ROSE-COLORED  GLASSES 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   we 
have  had  many  statements  from  the  ad- 
ministration lately  attempting  to  per- 
suade us  that  economic  conditions  are 
improving.    Every   statistical    wiggle   is 
analysed  at  length  in  the  hopes  of  dis- 
covering some  evidence  of  less  Inflation 
or  of  more  economic  gTO"*"th. 

In  an  excellent  article  published  In  last 
Thursday's  Washington  Post.  Hobart 
Rowen  suggests  that  the  administration 
would  be  well  advised  to  stop  looking  at 
each  statistical  wiggle  separately,  to  take 
off  their  rose-colored  glasses,  and  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  the  basic  economic 
situation  today. 
Let  me  quote  Mr.  Rowen: 
Everybodv — not  Just  the  administration's 
poUtlcos — Is  eager  for  good  economic  news. 
But  the  stubborn  fact  Is  that  after  adding 
in  every  favorable  crumb  ot  statlstloa  for 
the  past  month,  the  economy  Is  stlU  run- 
ning 4  percent  below  Its  capacity,  unemploy- 
ment Is  still  6  percent  (and  threatening  to  go 
higher) .  and  the  rate  of  InflaUon  at  the  con- 
sumer level  16  stUl  an  unacceptable  6  percent. 

Mr.  Rowen  notes  that  even  PatU  Mc- 


cracken. Chairman  of  the  CoimcU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  noted  in  a  recent 
speech  that  we  may  be  faced  with  "an 
unduly  protracted  period  of  excessive 
slack  an(l  unemployment." 

The  administration  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  explain  our  rising  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  defense 
spending  and  a  shift  in  oiir  priorities.  l«t 
me  quote  what  Mr.  Rowen  has  to  say 
about  this: 

Okay,  tliafs  fine;  but  If  the  priorities  have 
been  re-ordered,  why  havent  the  men  and 
the  unoccupied  ladUtles  been  shifted  Ulto 
nonwar  activities?  In  other  words,  what  the 
administration  is  using  as  an  excuse  for  the 
downturn  Is  really  a  critique  of  IW  own  lack 
of  planning. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  come  forward  with  some  well- 
planned  poUcles  to  do  something  effective 
about  our  rising  unemployment  rather 
than  to  continue  to  deluge  us  with  ex- 
cuses and  explanaUons  of  why  nothing 
can  be  done  about  It.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Rowen's  article  entitled 
"Looking  at  the  Economy  Without  Rose- 
Colored  Glasses  "  be  printed  to  the  Rxc- 
ORD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Stein,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  September  6.  be  printed  in  the  RrcoBO. 
Mr.  Stein  attempts  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Rowen's  column  by  listing  again  the  sta- 
tistical wiggles  in  which  the  administra- 
tion takes  such  comfort.  I  will  not  take 
time  this  morning  to  discuss  each  of  Mr. 
Stein's  nine  pomts.  but  let  me  Just  refer 
to  one  or  two  of  them.  Mr.  Steto  points 
out  with  apparent  satislaclion  that  real 
gross  national  product  rose  at  an  armual 
rate  of  0.6  percent  In  the  second  quarter; 
0  6  percent,  when  the  real  growth  rate  re- 
quired Just  to  keep  unemployment  from 
rising  further  is  4  percent  or  more.  Is  It  a 
cause  for  satisfacUon  that  the  ONP 
growth  rate  is  at  least  SVi  percent  less 
than  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  economic 
potential,  so  that  the  unemployment  gap 
Is  Increasing  all  the  time? 

Mr  Stein  also  appears  to  take  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  price 
index  for  tadustrlal  commodities  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  about  2  percent  in 
Augtist.  Let  me  Just  point  out  that  this 
same  index  was  rising  at  exactly  the  same 
annual  rate  last  February  and  March.  If 
we  use  this  mdex  as  our  guide,  11  is  only 
by  comparison  with  the  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  April  and  May  that  we  can  And 
any  hint  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Stein's  letter  only  reinforces  Mr. 
Rowen's  point.  Perhaps  that  is  what  Mr. 
Stein  Intended  to  do.  The  basic  truth  is 
that  the  economy  is  falling  farther  below 
the  lull  employment  level  all  the  time.  At 
best  It  will  be  several  years  belore  our 
current  "game  plan"  brings  us  back  to 
full  employment.  I  find  this  situation 
totally  unsatisfactory.  I  call  on  Mr.  Stein 
and  other  administration  advisers  to  de- 
vote the  same  imagination  and  effort  to 
proposing  new  economic  policy  that  they 
have  devoted  to  reading  optimism  into 
the  latest  economic  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Rzcou). 
as  follows: 
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(Prom  tho  Wa«hlngon  !">>«.  a»P'   ^-  '■'"" 

LOOKIMG   AI  TH«  SCOHOltT  WiTHOOT  ROSE- 
COLOftO   GLASSES 

(By  Hobart  Bowcn) 
Le»flng  through  tie  »ccuiuul»aoQ  of 
Nlzon  Bdmlnlatratlon  •peecJiefl  and  8t*te- 
meuu  iMt  montb  on  thr  condition  ol  the 
economy,  thf  returning  »«c»tlonl»t  finds  one 
dominant  theme:  sell -congratulation.  The 
economic  downturn,  the  NUon  men  lay  with 
•atUTacUon.  la  at  an  end:  InJUtlon  has  been 
c«>led  (or.  at  least,  the  rale  of  InOstlon  U 
subsiding  I ;  labor  elBciency  Is  Increasing;  and 
a^re  II  probably  a  broad  upturn  In  the 
offing. 

The  Vice  President.  In  a  juest  column  In 
this  newspaper,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
recession  talk  was  a  myth,  and  that  things 
were  now  happily  breaking  the  sdmlnlstra- 
tlons  way.  One  newspaper,  reprinting  iU. 
Agnews  economic  commentary,  headlined 
ir  -Splro  Says  Byerylhlng's  Coming  Cp 
Bo.es.-  But  It  is  clsar  from  the  govern- 
ment s  own  statistics— and  even  from  a  close 
reading  of  some  of  th*  speeches— that  there 
U  not  yet  very  much  to  crow  sbout.  It  seems 
a  reasonable  assumpUon.  with  an  elecOon  In 
the  oBlng.  that  the  White  House  has  been 
pressing  hard  to  pot  a  rosy  hue  on  skimpy 

evidence.  ...     ^     

far  example.  White  Bouse  aide  George 
Shultz  (who  knows  betterl  got  a  great  deal 
of  mileage  out  of  one  month's  statistics 
showing  sllghUy  reduced  wholes^  [nice 
pressure,  and  isslstant  Commerce  Secretary 
Harold  Passer  then  read  too  much  Into  the 
July  set  of  so-called  "leading-  Indicators. 

Everybody— not  Just  the  administrations 
poUUcos— is  eager  for  good  economic  news. 
But  the  stubborn  fact  Is  that  after  adding 
in  every  favorable  crumb  of  statistics  for 
the  past  month,  the  economy  Is  still  niimlng 
4  per  cent  below  Its  capacity,  unemploy- 
ment U  still  5  per  cent  (and  threatening  to 
oo  higher  I.  and  the  rate  of  Inflation  at  the 
consumer  level  Is  still  an  unaocepUble  6  per 

Paul  W  McCrackan.  Chairman  of  the 
Ck]uncll  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  done  his 
beat^ln  a  reasoned,  academic  way— to  make 
the  administrations  case  that  the  adjust- 
ment has  been  mild  and  that  there  U 
-some  evidence"  that  a  mild  eipanslon  •may 
be  resuming."  But  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  say.  as  weU.  that  the  task  ahead 
Is  very  great  because  economic  performance 
continues  to  be  far  below  potential— and 
the  nations  basic  capacity  to  produce  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

If  the  nstlon  faUs  to  boost  demand 
sharply.  NJcCracken  said  recently  In  a  speech 
at  Madison.  Wise.,  vre  may  be  faced  with  "an 
unduly  protracted  period  ol  excessive  slack 
and  unemployment."  What  Mccracken  wss 
trymg  to  convey  (and  this  was  not  high- 
lighted m  any  of  the  dally  press  reporu  o. 
his  speech  I  was  thit  a  below-par  economy 
u  In  prospect  for  all  of  1971.  with  unemploy- 
ment sun  ranging  around  5  per  cent  or 
higher,  not  dipping  toward  4  per  cent  until 
1812 

Thal-s  a  new  "game  plan -—It  you  remem- 
ber the  admlntstraUons  first  "game  plan."  a 
gentler  hand  in  going  to  contract  Inflation 
with  unemployment  never  even  hltung  the 
5  per  cent  mark  m  1970:  the  average.  In  fact, 
would  be  held  to  4J  fmr  cant 

But  inOatlon  proved  to  be  tougher  to  han- 
dle than  Mr  Nlxon  and  his  advisers  thought. 
and  the  policy  screws  were  turned  tighter 
than  had  been  planned.  So  the  "progress- 
that  IS  balled  in  the  canned  statemenu  by 
the  Vice  President.  -Treasury  Secretary  David 
Kennedy  and  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
Stans  IS  meetly  wishful  thinking  The  pa- 
Uent-s  tempersture  may  hsve  been  reduced 
from  5»v,  100  degrees  to  103  degrees  land 
be  hain-i  passed  away  | .  But  the  evidence  ot 
Infection  persisu.  -The  economic  doctors  are 
aware  that  the  patient  Is  not  back  to  normal 
weight.  Th«y  hope  there  wUl  eyantBally  be 


full  recovery.  But  It  will  take  time— and  In 

the  process,  a  further  physical  toU  

Curiously,  the  admlnUtratlon  has  ascribed 
to  the  two-year  decline  in  defense  activity  a 
share  or  the  blame  for  the  economic  de- 
cline—especially  a  "dlspUcement"  ot  l.OOO.- 
000  Jobs.  This  has  been  a  recurrent  theme  ot 
admiulstratlou  propaganda  ever  since  the 
Presldent-s  June  economic  speech 

-Theres  no  denying  that  war-connected 
spending  has  been  cut  sharply,  and  the  Nii- 
on  admlnlstri-.loii  deserves  more  credit  tor 
this  than  Its  political  opponents  want  to  give 
It  Military  prime  contracts.  lor  example,  are 
at  their  lowest  level  In  nearly  five  years,  or 
since  just  after  the  Johnsonian  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

This  typifies,  the  sdmlnlstratlon  is  lond 
ot  saying,  a  re-orderlng  ot  national  priori- 
ties "  Okay  that's  fine;  but  If  the  prlorttles 
have  been  re-ordered,  why  haven't  the  men 
and  the  unoccupied  facilities  been  shifted 
into  nonwar  activities?  In  other  words,  what 
the  sdmlnlstratlon  is  using  as  an  excuse  tor 
the  downturn  u  really  a  critique  ot  Its  own 
lack  ot  planning.  There  could  have  been  off- 
sets to  lowered  defense  ouUays.  "When  they 
blame  reduced  Pentagon  contracting  for  un- 
employment." says  a  Democratic  critic,  "it  s 
like  a  guy  giving  up  candy  and  then  com- 
plaining that  he-s  aklimy." 

What  IS  really  newled  at  this  point  Is  less 
attenuon  to  the  latest  statistical  wiggle,  and 
action  to  promote  a  taster  rale  of  real  growth 
tor  the  economy.  There  appears  to  be  little 
prospective  Impetus  from  stronger  capital 
goods  expansion  (In  fact,  the  latest  omclal 
government  survey  now  polnu  the  other 
wayl.  or  from  a  consumer  spending  binge 
(individuals  seem  disposed  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  save  morel .  And  the  Federal  Reserve 
IS  stul  fearful  enough  of  Inflation  to  resist. 
McCracken-s  behlnfl-the-scenas  pressure  for 
more  stimulus  from  monetary  policy.  The 
main  expansionary  thrust  Is  coming  from  a 
growing  federal  deflclt. 

If  things  continue  this  way.  the  economy 
for  a  long  ume  will  be  essentially  flat— It  wlU 
do  no  more  than  creep  upward  sluggishly, 
with  a  growing  multlbllllon  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  production  The  most  one 
can  hope  for  Is  that  the  elecOon  wlU  come 
and  go  quickly;  then,  perhaps,  the  occasional 
irreverent  public  comment  or  crlUclsm  that 
formerly  punctuated  the  admlnlstraUon's 
outpourings  may  return.  At  the  moment,  the 
Internal  skeptics— who  are  still  present- 
raise  their  doubts  In  private. 


6.  Housing  starts  rose  sharply  In  July  for 
the  second  month  In  a  row— by  16  per  cent. 

7  Business  appropriations  for  capital  ex- 
penditures in  manufacturing  leveled  out  in 
the  second  quarter  after  declmlng  during 
the  preceding  year. 

8.  Interest  rate*  declined  fairly  g«ner«Uf. 

S  -The  index  of  stocks  (Standard  and 
Poors)  rose  from  75.48  In  the  week  ended 
August  14  to  81 JS  in  the  week  ended  August 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  mtomiatlon  Mr. 
Rowen  usually  Ignores.  In  fact.  It  was  In  pre- 
cisely this  kind  ot  information,  when  It  waa 
runnmg  in  the  other  dlrecoon,  that  he  found 
the  picture  of  "the  worst  of  both  worlds' — 
mounting  unemployment  and  mounting  In- 
flation. , 

What  would  he  do  now.  upon  return  from 
vacation,  to  throw  out  the  flrst  ball  In  the 
season  of  discontent?  Would  he  deny  the 
tacts.  Ignore  them,  or  unveil  some  bad  news 
that  was  exclusively  his— like  com  blight  In 
Betheada,  Maryland? 

Mr.  Rowen.  In  his  homecoming  article  of 
September  3.  did  something  subUer  than 
any  ot  these.  He  turned  attention  from  the 
facts  of  the  economy  to  what  some  adminis- 
tration officials  have  said  about  those  facta. 
Be  operetes  on  the  following  syllogism: 

(a)  Administration  oSlclals  have  a  tend- 
ency to  see  good  news  when  there  Isn-t  any. 

(b)  Administration  officials  saw  good  news 
In  August. 

(c)  Therefore  there  wasn't  any. 

(I  dont  feel  petsonaUy  Involved  In  any  of 
this  because  I  was  alio  on  yacaUon  In  U>» 
second  half  ot  August,  and  while  1  some- 
tlmea  exclaimed.  -Great  Newel.-  1  only  ex- 
claimed It  to  my  wife,  who  Is  discreet.) 

This  la  all  very  mterestlng  and  even  amus- 
ing. But  there  Is  a  danger  of  misleading 
your  readere.  The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that 
there  was  good  economic  news  while  Mr. 
Rowen  wss  on  vacation.  He  has  us  aU  so  buf- 
faloed that  we  must  say  In  the  same  breath 
that  the  news  In  August  Is  not  as  good  as  we 
had  hoped  In  January  and  may  not  be  a« 
good  In  September  as  in  August.  Still  the 
good  news  of  August  Is  a  fact.  You  can  kick 
It  with  your  toot  and  feel  It.  And  not  only 
the  administration  economists  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  Including  Mr  Rowen  are  enU- 
tled  to  be  reassured  by  the  news. 

Hcaacrr  Stkuv, 

Ulember.  Council  0/  economic  AdvUert. 

WASHIKOTOtr. 
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CEA  M«BEi  OK  BowTDf  a  AMKsaMkMT  or  IB« 

ECONDIST 

Three  cheere  for  Hobart  RowenI  I  had  been 
wondering  how  he  would  manage  to  find 
gloom  m  the  economic  statistics  that  were  re- 
ported while  he  was  away  on  vacation.  Be  has 
managed  this  m  a  way  that  demonstrates 
again  his  great  Ingenulty. 

The  problem  he  faced  wm  a  difficult  one 
During  the  period  August  IS  to  August  31 
tbs  following  news  was  reported: 

1  Total  real  output  lONP)  roee  st  an  an- 
nual rate  of  0.«  per  cent  In  the  second 
quarter,  compared  to  the  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  0  3  per  cent  made  In  July. 

2  Total  corporate  proflts.  adjusted  for  In- 
Tentory  valuation.  Increased  a  Uttle  in  the 
second  quarter 

3  The  index  of  wholesale  prtcee.  season- 
ally adjusted,  declined  In  August  for  the  flrst 
time  smce  AprU  1987. 

4.  The  index  of  wholesale  prices  for  In- 
dustrial commodities  roee  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  3  per  cent  In  August,  or  a  rat*  of 
about  a  per  cent  for  the  three  months  May 
to  August,  compared  to  a  rise  ot  sbout  4  per 
cent  m  the  year  ended  In  May  1970. 

5  -The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  ot  about  3^4  per  cent  In  July, 
about  the  same  as  In  June,  as  compared  to 
8  per  cent  In  the  year  ended  In  June. 


THE  PAiDLY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  wn-LIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Post  of  Prt- 
day  September  4,  contains  an  Interest- 
ing article  entitled  "WelJarisra  and  So- 
ciety "  relating  to  the  famUy  aiisistance 
plan '  and  written  by  Kevin  P.  PhUllpa. 

Mr.  Phillips  polnU  out  that  the  plan 
does  not  emphasize  work  incentive,  as 
contended  by  the  proponents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoup, 
as  follows : 

WELFsalSM    AND    SOCIXTT 

It  Is  bad  enough,  as  the  White  House's 
new  welfare  proposal  movee  nearer  enact- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  federal  projection 
that  39  million  p«rK>ns  will  be  eUglble  for 
the  relief  rolls  In  1975  and  that  IncreaMd 
beneflts  will  cost  the  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional HO  billion  a  year. 

Yet  that  U  only  the  beginning  -The  "mega- 
dole."  as  eonservaUves  are  beginning  to  tenn 
it.  has  chilling  ImpUcatloiM  for  the  fabric  of 
society  Information  compiled  by  the  Ufl. 
Labor  Department,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  the  Committee  on  Economic  Derelop- 


X 


ment  and  the  City  ot  New  York  lUustrates 
S^  destructive  Impact  of  196&-1970  lederel 
welfarism  on  U.S.  society  and  suggests  the 
li«curacy  of  the  admlnlstretlon-s  conten- 
tion that  lu  plan  emphasUes  work  mcen- 
tlve  rather  than  a  dole.  «—.... 

on  Aug.  18.  the  General  Accounting  Ofltee 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  the 
administrations  early  1970  study.  wWch 
argued  that  welfare  did  not  erode  work  In- 
centive, was  incomplet*  and  ""Irieadlng  be- 
cause It  used  only  poor  people  with  a  back- 
ground ot  employment  and  Ignored  the  at- 
trition ot  certain  sampled  families. 

Data  published  by  the  U.8.  Labor  Depart- 
ment on  public  employee  work  stoppages 
during  the  Ian  decade  show  a  massive  up- 
surge dating  irom  1965  when  «he  Unp«  of 
anti-poverty  programs  and  Great  Society 
wellsksm  began  to  make  Itself  "^"  *' «  ; 
tare  recipients  became  "clients",  as  pasments 
became  rights"  rather  than  benefits;  as  wel- 
fare became  lashlonable  and  humdrum  oc- 
cupations somelhme  to  scoB  at  the  motiva- 
tional dynamics  of  working-class  America 
began  to  break  down. 

to  1966.  after  years  of  stablluy,  every  In- 
dex of  public  employee  work  dlscontenl- 
man-days  Idle,  workers  involved,  stoppages— 
^k  on  like  a  rocket.  By  1988;  "°'>'  ^°^ 
were  five  to  ten  times  those  ot  1964. 

Nowhere  has  this  demoralisation  of  the 
working  class  been  more  poignant  than  m 
New  Y*rk  C.ty.  welfare  capital  ot  the  world 
where  the  half  million  P«"°°*  "■',  ""''  '° 
1965  when  John  V  Lindsay  was  elected  mayor 
have  become  1.1  mlUlon  in  June  970-15 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  ot  the  clty^ 
me  lower-mlddle-claas  bedroom  »>oro"8" 
beyond  Manhattan  have  become  seething 
centers  ot  hostility  to  the  Manhattan  wel- 
fare client-rich  liberal  axis. 

in  the  lace  ot  the  huge  '«  '°  «'''»f,!/° 
New  York  City  and  eUewhere.  the  Commlt«e 
for  Economic  Developmem-ln  an  Aupist 
statement.  Training  and  Jobs  K"  t^'  ^- 
ban  Poor'-observes  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  service  Jobs  (as  waiters,  gas 
station  attendants,  household  help)  going 
beEilnl  partlv  because  rising  welfare  pa)- 
mlnu^p^  too  attractive  an  .'tern.uve. 
And  it^ght  be  added,  because  the  wel- 
SSfst  psychology  decries  such  employment 
■s  insumclently  fulfilUng. 

New  York's  Mayor  Undsay  recently  labeled 
as  "a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages"  ""e  suggea- 
uon  that  able-bodied  weUare  recipients  be 
put  to  work  cleaning  up  city  «««"^ 

Because  revulsion  against  this  sort  ot  wel- 
farism  helped   put   Richard  t"»™lf   ^_ 
\7hlte  House,   his  support  of  a  ""ly  J? 
flated  welfare  program  Is  puzzling^  AcmkI- 
ing    to    conservative    Nlxonltee.    »*«    »™;- 
STnt.     pr«K:cupled      with      {^     Pf^^^'"^ 
eSorts    to    achieve    peace    In    the     Middle 
East  and  wind  down  the  Vietnamese  »«•  >« 
Seen  intermittently  misled  on  the  welfare 
scheme  (especlaUy  the  work  incenuve  lea- 
r^  that  formed\h.  basis  of  tl- 'b"''' »P- 
pTovali    by    elements   of    the   White    House 
Jwff    The    same    advisers   who   blueprinted 
the    program    have   wrongly    convinced    the 
I?«ildent  that  his  prestige  ''»«'"''•'"," 
to  oblige  Mr.  Nixon  to  pull  their  chestnuu 
cmt  of  Uie  fire  at  his  own  political  ekpen« 
Thus,  many  conservatives  who  believe  that 
the  welfare  program  U  a  sociological,  eco- 
noml'  a^  P^mSTTthreat  to  the  hatlon^" 
the  administration  are  hoping  that  the  Ben 
ate   Finance   Committee   will   see   that   the 
nrestlge  at  stake  Is  not  the  Presidents  but 
^""t  the  left  wing  of  hU  White  House 
stair.  Who  wUl  pay  the  piper  If  Congress  re- 
jects their  handiwork. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

HOSPITALS 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   on 

September  1,   1970,  the  senior  Senator 

from  Iowa  iMr.  Mh-lkk'  Placed  in  the 


RrcoRD  an  article  published  in  the  Sep 
tCTnber  issue  of  the  American  Leglwi 
iSazlne  enUUed  "The  Truth  About  toe 
vr  H05piUl.s-Are  VA  Hospitals  Ne- 
glectful of  Their  Patients  as  Charged  in 
Life  Magazine?"  It  deals  primarUy  with 
another  article  enUUed  "Our  Forgotten 
■Wounded."  published  In  LUe  magazine 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  VA  and  others  have  devoted  so  much 
time  and  atlenUon  to  taking  issue  with 
the  Ufe  magazine  arUcle.  That  "me  and 
attention,  it  seems  to  me.  might  be  belter 
spent  in  attempting  to  obtain  vitally 
needed  appropriations  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  for  our  disabled  men  in 
VA  hospitals. 

In  my  public  statements  on  the  VA 
hospital  situation.  I  have  tried  to  focus 
on  conditions  in  three  hospitals,  rather 
than  on  the  Life  article.  For  example,  m 
speeches  I  delivered  this  summer  before 
the  national  convenUons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Jetrish  War  Veter- 
ans. I  did  not  stress  the  Life  article.  I  did 
not  even  mention  it  when  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  July  5  to  support  the 
Senates  increase  of  $125  mUlion  oyer  the 
administrations  budget  request  for  VA 
medical  care.  Nor  did  I  menUon  it  when 
I  spoke  again  on  August  4  to  support  Uie 
S105  tnlllion  increase  agreed  to  in  con- 

However  given  the  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  attention  which  Uie  Vet- 
erans- AdmlnlstraUon,  and  then  Uie 
American  Legion  magazine,  Jf^e  de- 
voted to  rebutting  the  Life  arUcle,  Idld 
state  my  views  about  It.  In  addr^lng 
the  national  convention  of  the  Amertran 
Legion  on  August  29.  This  is  what  I  said: 

In  that  regard,  you  will  notice  that  I  made 
only  passing  menUon  earlier  in  my  staM- 
ment  w  the  now  famous  Ufe  magaalne  rjrtl- 
"e  That  IS.  flrst.  because  I  '•jl""^*"''^^ 
speaks  for  Itself.  And.  second.  I  thliik  It  U 
tislde  the  point  and  peripheral  to  tho  raal 
issue  facing  us  to  become  •"J""'? J^J^SSi 
ments  over  whether  certain  photographs 
were  staged  or  not. 

Rather,  the  question  U  •'^^\"'^°''^ 
tlons  now  in  VA  hoeplMls.  land  *^t  « 
we  do  about  them  now.  As  I  »»"_^'?f»*^- 
our  investigation  has  ^■"'""^""ft '•'^""J 
all  doubt  that  in  many  »eter""  ^°?K^ 
conditions  are  deploreble.  Tb»' ^.''"J'y  '" 
point  of  the  Lite  arUcle.  and  I^U»1^I"  Jf 
much  time  and  attention  has  *»»  Oj" 
°ten  to  nitpicking  at  the  t(/e  ertK^*  *» 
those  Who  really  should  know  better  and  who 
share  major  responsibility  for  seeing  that  we 
are  providing  the  best  quality  care  to  our 

wounded  veterans.  . 

I  do  not  wish  what  1  have  said  about  the 
Lilc  article  to  Indicate  that  ■  >>»"  «"" 
qusrrel  with  it.  accuracy  I  ^'•»^^Lr"; 
sonally  to  two  mdlvlduals  who  '«"  P^°' 
when  the  pictures  were  taken  and  have  re- 
'elv«l  amdaviui  from  fifteen  P«»P>««'"  °^ 
a'  the  Bronx  Hospital,  or  who  were  formw 
oatlents  there.  attesUng  to  the  accuracy 
Ke  conditions  portrayed  In  the  Li/e  plece^ 
These  Bffldsvlts.  by  the  way.  were  made  a 
part  ot  our  public  hearing  record^ 

So  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  In- 
tegrity ot  ti/e-i  photographers  "  "^t^- 
But  frankly.  I  am  rether  weary  at  the  oon- 
ftnulnV^tempt  to  focus  on  that  arUcle 
reth.°*hanTn  the  actual  condlUon.  In  our 
veter«i.  hospitals.  That  1.  wb«  Ic«. 
about.  That  Is  what  I  am  deeply  «™™2 
about.  And  that  Is  what  I  know  you  are 
equally  concerned  about. 


I  also  repeated  before  the  YfJT^ 
venUon  what  1  had  said  at  the  VTW 
convention  on  August  20-in  responding 
to  a  question— that  my  views  on  the  Uie 
article  were  strongly  influent^  ^'^^l' 
mony  to  the  Senate  independent  Offlcra 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  May  2'7 
by  Donald  Broderick.  executive  director 
of  the  Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  As- 
sociation who  was  present  when  the  Ufe 
photographs  were  taken^This  Is  what 
Mr.  Broderick  told  the  subcommittee. 


We  were  very  happy  when  we  saw  the  arti- 
cle  LTd^ere' w  J  UUs   reaction   wben   « 
aaw  the  article  throughout  the  organUatlon. 
The  article  U  true.  ThU  is  a  picture  ot 
what  goes  on  there  day-to-day. 

Now  the  senator  made  a  slawment  before 
which  I  think  was  erroneous.  He  »'*"'"« 
bavent  been  survivors,  you   know,  tiou^ 
??^   iter  world  War  n.  This  is  "'"■'" 
did   begin  was   after  World  War  n.  And  I 
SanTSat  maybe.  Instead  of  lai  ">«""•- 
calling   and   everything   else   that   g««   0°- 
Ssyte  one  ot  the  things  that  U  "the  tot- 
toin  of  that  Is  that  the  attitude  t»en  since 
nobody     lived    before    was    that    1«*    "J 
^   keep   these    men   alive    »-«   « ^"« 
c^e  a  long  way  since  then.  Yet  the  treat- 
m™t   IS   the   sie.   We    have    tb«.   young 
fellows  now  who  are  coming  In  "f^f 'J  "° 
vibrant;    they   are   vital.   P«J„J»«   '"l"! 
eats    They   have  better   cducaUons  usuaUy 
"^  ietore.  And  they  are  »">■)«'  t""?: 
muons  that  are  so  degrading   that  not  » 
stMd  up  tor  It.  I  oouldnt  tux  my  family  or 
mv  friends  much  less  go  back  to  these  people, 
it  exists   I  cannot  really  even  understand 
why  the  VA  could  categorically  deny  these 
pic  ures  or  Just  even  bott«  going  Inw  p Ic- 
ture-by-plcture   denlaU  because  the«!   pic- 
tures happen  every  day.  ,.„,i,-d. 

1  Euess  part  of  It  Is  the  staff  Is  overworked 
mjivbe  l^ey  are  used  to  not  seeing  even  what 
?«s^n  a^ou^  them  The  staff  baa  felt  bad 
1^1°  th^  pictures  «id  now  t*'"  l»  ""»• 
polarization  there.  But  there  "^  °°  •f'^P,' 
to  degrade  the  stall.  These  people  are  over- 
wory!S^d.  we  feel,  underpaid  beeause  ,*.« 
are  all  kinds  ot  problems.  We  dont  deiiy 
there  are  special  problems.  W"  '^"'P'^i' 
to  kniw  It.  This  may  be  something  elsejhat 
It  IS  hidden  shame  For  awhile  some  people 
Uiought  a  guy   in  a  wheelchair  Is  a  pare- 

"'weU  being  In  a  wheelchair,  sir.  Is  ">e 
le^r  p«^  of  It.  I  am  a  quadr««^Iegle. 
Some  Of  the  guys  In  the  picture  ■«  «"»"» 
paralyzed,  meaning  from-what  you  do  when 
°ou  Secom.  spinal  cord  Injured  Is  J""  '?" 
the  use  ot  your  body  Including  «'"'•"'"' 
ot  sensation  from  the  level  of  the  Injun^ 
down  There  Is  no  way  you  can  get  »  *<m»" 
mjurv.  And  there  Is  no  way  that  anyone 
can  ieU  me  you  don't  h«<'_"P«»'^,  J^Jl 
And  even  the  fact  that  our  stafllng  ratios  are 
1^  than  anything  average  It  Just  i^-t 
make   sense.   It    Is   special    care   for   special 

'"rSt  young  fellow  who  was  ?'?*"«<''? 
here  who  was  being  maligned  and  "»""■ 
he  has  made  a  lot  ot  remarks  from  bis  bMUt. 
but  nobody  can  question  this  man  s  patrltJV- 
ism  He  volunteered  to  serve  and  he  w«  M 
a  voluntary  mission  when  he  got  burt^^He  u 
totauv  paralyzed.  He  cant  move  anything. 
He  relies  on  people  tor  every  function. 

-I^u".?lcle^the  first  thmg  \^"''l^^ 
seen  on  this.  We  have  gone  to  the  VA  'or 
vesrs  and  years  with  words  •'»«  Jf?"  '" 
wronff  You  cant  be— like  U  you  were  blind, 
^n  somebody  could  put  a  blindfold  on  say 
Thlt  IS  What  It  1.  like  to  be  »llnd  You  could 
stumble  over  something.  You  could  say  u  u 
terrible.  You  couldnt  see  colore  You 
couldnt  visualise  a  woman,  something  ^ong 
that  line.  But  no  one  can  l"f' ".WiTS,  w 
chair.  You  dont  know  what  It  l»  "ke  W 
experience  body  dysfunction  constantly,  skin 
pressure  sores. 
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All  these  things  exist.  And  there  are  tecb- 
mques  that  tlie  VA  haa  not  availed  it»elt  of. 
Like  one  thing  that  come*  to  mind  every 
time  I  aee  this  one  picture.  If  be  even  v&nta 
to  mf)Te  over  to  the  window  he  has  to  get 
somebody  to  push  him.  Now.  there  exlsia, 
obviously  In  this  era  of  scientific  everything, 
simple  proc«duraa  like  an  electric  wheelchair 
which  eon  be  operated  by  somebody  like  him 
by  using  his  head,  getting  a  console  and  he 
can  touch  It  with  his  breath  or  tongnc  or 
things  Itke  that. 

DoD't  quote  me  on  the  tongue.  Maybe  the 
VA  has  said  that  has  been  done. 

Now.  there  are  others  quite  similar  who  are 
service -connected  veterans,  wartime  veterans. 
uiy  kind,  in  this  situauon  who  are  home  and 
probably  out  of  the  hospital  having  someone 
care  for  them  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
such  devices,  yet  we  never  see  the  equipment. 

So  I  look  again  at  the  pictures  and  I  have 
hiid  cills  from  members  who  have  been  out 
of  the  hospital  for  years  and  who  are  busi- 
ness people  now.  They  have  made  there  way 
in  me.  They  live  now.  They  are  productive, 
not  bitter  people.  They  are  productive  and 
■-.hey  have  families.  They  have  pride  and  they 
don't  like  people  seeing  this  knowing  they 
went  through  similar  things.  But  yet  all  calls 
I  gc:  are  favorable  and  every  one  of  these 
people  has  caUed  to  say  that  he  would  testify 
about  Che  conditions. 

And  one  remark  that  sticks  so  much  in  my 
mind  Is  a  remark  by  Dr.  Maurice  McGee  and 
he  5  a  prcfessor  of  English  at  Montclalr  State 
College.  He  Is  the  veteran  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea.  And  he  called  up  and  he  said  the 
Ufe  Magazine  article  Is  false,  "because  they 
didn't  get  the  smell." 

Ii  IS  Just  incredible.  It  does  exist.  And  the 
name  calling  Is  no  good.  It  doesn't  help  any- 
one. And  the  polarlutlon  of  the  staff  Is  going 
to  drive  away  the  dedicated  people  who  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  what  we  have. 
And  we  feel  that  spinal  cord  injury  person- 
nel should  receive  more  money,  a  special  ap- 
propriation because  of  the  work  they  do.  We 
don't  malign  them.  We  have  had  liaison  with 
these  people  for  a  number  of  years,  liaison 
with  the  VA  personnel.  I  have  met  with  them 
regularly  and  Its  been  good.  They  have  been 
honest  and  I  hope  to  maintain  that.  But  to 
deny  funds  when  there  la  improvement — be- 
cause we  have  been  promised  Improvement — 
and  I  don't  speak  for  the  whole  system.  Z 
can't.  I  would  be  foolish  to.  I  spea'k  for  my 
members  at  the  Bronx  who  have  bad  It  up  to 
here-  And  as  1  speak  for  them.  I  know  that 
ihey  just  need  certain  thlng.^  done  for  them. 
It  Just  has  to  be  done,  that  Is  all. 

On  May  21.  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dole)  placed  in  the  Record 
letters  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bronx  VA  hospital  challenging  the  life 
article.  Since  critics  persist  in  attack- 
In?  the  magazine.  I  think  It  is  only  fair 
that  Life  now  be  afforded  equal  time  and 
space  to  present  its  case.  This  is  done  in 
letters  which  Thomas  Griffith,  editor  of 
Life  magazine,  sent  on  May  27  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Don- 
ald E.  Johnson,  and  the  director  of  the 
Bronx  VA  h06pit&l.  A.  M.  Klelnman. 
M.D. 

I  refrained  from  offering  these  letters 
previously  because  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  served  any  useful  purpose  to  extend 
further  the  debate  on  this  question.  But 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tetters  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  in  order  to  give  Z4lfe  magazine  an 
opportunity  lo  defend  itself  against  some 
very  harsh  charges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows; 


Lit*. 
New   York.  May  27,  1970. 
DoKAZJ)   E.   Johnson. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affaira,  Veterans' 
Administration.    WcMtitngton,   D.C. 

E>KAK  Ma.  Johnson:  Yoiir  telegram  regard- 
ing our  arucle  '* Assignment  to  Neglect" 
which  appeared  In  the  Uay  a3nd  Issue  of 
Life  was  waiting  for  me  when  I  returned 
from  Europe  this  morning. 

The  language  you  use — of  photographs 
"obviously  contrived"  and  "staged."  and  a 
narrative  "totally  distorted"— 1*  as  erroneous 
as  It  Is  Intemperate. 

LJfe  magazme  has  buUt  a  reputation  for 
accurate  reporting  over  more  than  three  de- 
cades, and  has  no  desire  to  sensationalize  a 
subject  of  such  sensitivity  and  Importance. 
Our  article  on  conditions  in  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  was  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  documented.  If  you  take  Uaue 
with  our  facts  I  wUl  be  glad  to  discuss  them 
with  you. 

I  have  received,  as  you  know,  a  much 
longer  and  more  temperate  letter  regarding 
the  same  article  from  Dr.  A.  M.  Klelnman. 
director  of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  the  Bronx  where  the  pictures  illus- 
trating this  article  were  taken. 

We  have  carefully  checked  every  question 
mlsMl  by  Dr.  Klelnman  and  a  copy  of  my 
reply  to  him  la  enclosed. 

Since  copies  of  your  telegram  and  Dr. 
Klelnman's  letter  were  released  by  you  to 
the  news  media  tMfore  I  aaw  them  I  hope  you 
wlU  not  mind  If  I  make  my  response  similarly 
available. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  OurrrrH. 

Editor. 

LXR. 

Neu  York.  May  27.  1970. 
A.  M.  Klcxnkah,  M.D., 

Director.  Veterans'  AdminVttration  Hotpital. 
Bronx,  ff.Y. 

DkAa  Da.  Kx.kd<man:  Totir  letter  regard- 
ing our  article  "Asslgiunent  to  Neglect" 
which  appeared  In  the  May  33nd  issue  of 
Life  arrived  lost  Prlday  while  I  was  out  of 
the  coimtry.  I  saw  It  when  I  returned  this 
morning,  and  have  reviewed  the  questions 
you  raised  with  all  concerned. 

We  will  be  glad  to  print  excerpu  from  your 
letter  in  the  June  12th  Issue  of  X^lfe.  to- 
gether with  examples  of  other  letters  we  have 
received  about  this  article. 

I  think  I  should  tell  you  In  advance  of 
that,  however,  that  your  charge  that  our 
plctures   were  staged   Is  quite   inaccurate. 

Co  Rentmeeeter.  the  photographer  w£o 
took  the  pictures,  was  accompanied  by 
Charlea  Cbllds,  the  reporter  who  worked  on 
the  story,  and  by  Donald  Broderlck.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Eastern  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans Aaaoclatlon.  AU  of  them  deny  point  by 
point  the  allegations  In  your  letter  that  pic- 
tUTM  were  poeed.  They  have,  in  addition, 
statements  from  patients  affirming  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  pictures  were  taken. 

The  charges  made  against  us  we  do  not 
regard  lightly.  Life  haa  built  a  reputation 
for  accurate  photographic  reporting  during 
more  than  three  decades,  and  we  have  no 
Intention  of  endangering  that  reputation  for 
a  momentary  sensation.  May  I  take  up  some 
of  your  accusations  one  by  one: 

Tou  state  in  your  letter  that  no  patient 
Is  left  under  the  shower  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  bath.  The  fact  Is  that  Rent- 
meester,  Chllds  and  Broderlck  found  the  pa- 
tient unattended  In  the  shower  and  took 
the  picture  shown  in  Life.  The  patient  will 
corroborate  the  fact.  In  addition,  five  other 
patients  on  the  same  ward  have  given  Life 
written  statements  complaining  of  undue 
waiting  during  showering.  If  attendants  have 
told  you  otherwise,  I  think  you  should  in- 
vestigate further. 

At  another  point  In  your  letter  you  allege 
that  the  photographer  asked  that  curtains 


screening  a  patient's  cubicle  be  drawn  back 
out  of  sight.  This  also  Is  not  true.  The  cur- 
tains were  open  when  Rcntmwster,  Chlldi 
and  Broderlck  arrived  and  the  picture  ac- 
curately deplcu  the  conditions  they  found. 
The  patients  also  will  corrotKirate  that.  It 
attendants  have  told  you  otherwise  I  again 
suggest  that  you  investigate  further. 

You  also  charge  that  It  was  the  photog- 
rapher's Idea  to  pose  a  paraplegic  veteran 
throwing  a  sheet  over  a  totally  crippled  pa- 
tient nearby.  This,  again.  Is  not  true.  Whan 
Rentmeester,  ChUda  and  Broderlck  arrived 
on  the  scene  they  found  three  paraplegics  m 
wheel  chairs  struggling  to  transfer  a  quad- 
riplegic patient  from  his  stretcher  to  his  bed. 
One  of  them  said  to  the  photographer:  "I 
want  you  to  photograph  this.  You  see.  we 
have  to  help  ourselves."  Then  he  tossed  the 
covering  over  his  friend  in  the  bed.  No  part 
of  this  was  the  photographer's  Idea, 

You  write,  about  another  picture.  ttu.t  a 
curtain  was  pushed  back  and  a  trash  can 
pushed  toward  the  stretcher  of  a  patient  "for 
misleading  photographic  effect."  Again  this 
Is  not  true.  In  fact,  the  photographer  visited 
the  same  room  on  different  days  and  on  each 
occasion  found  the  trash  cans  unscreened 
and  In  the  same  relationship  to  patients.  The 
patient  who,  according  to  your  letter,  was 
"disturbed  at  the  Invasion  of  his  privacy" 
has.  in  fact,  given  us  a  written  statement 
saying:  "To  my  knowledge  and  my  personal 
observation  the  conditions  shown  in  th« 
photo  were  true.  It  is  also  true  that  at  ttmee 
the  condition  of  the  room  pictured  is  even 
more  disgraceful." 

Tou  also  object  to  a  picture  showing  a 
sleeping  patient  and.  on  the  Qoor  beside  him. 
a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap.  You  write:  "Wa 
do  not  use  traps  in  our  campaign  against 
mice  which  admittedly  we  do  have."  We 
clearly  stated  In  the  article  that  It  was  tha 
patients,  not  the  hospital  personnel,  who 
set  the  traps.  To  substantiate  that,  we  have 
the  written  statement  of  one  patient  report- 
ing that  he  had  trapped  nine  rodents,  and 
a  written  statement  from  another  patient 
that  he  had  trapped  14  mice  in  a  single 
room. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  In  your 
letter  about  which  T  feel  you  have  been  mla- 
informed.  But  since  they  do  not  directly 
Impugn  the  Integrity  of  Life  I  will  not  pro- 
long this  letter  to  debate  them.  Tou  can  b« 
sure  that  we  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  all  you  have  written. 

I4fe  has  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the 
thousands  of  capable  and  dedicated  physi- 
cians, admin istfBtors  and  other  personnel  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  medical  sys- 
tem. VA  staffers  in  many  cases  have  per- 
formed better  than  could  be  expected,  given 
their  budget  limitations. 

Life  believes,  however,  that  these  staAi 
should  not  have  to  work  under  the  severs 
shortages  and  handicaps  even  you  describe. 
Certainly  the  wounded  should  not  have  to 
endure  substandard  conditions.  It  was  Life's 
intention  and  hope  that  its  report  would 
help  those  who  are  trying  to  correct  thoaa 
conditions. 

As  you  know,  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  ms 
was  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  last 
week  by  Senator  Robert  J.  Dole,  and  copies 
have  been  distributed  to  news  media  by 
lionald  E.  Johnson.  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  Therefore  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  reply  to  Senator  Dole  and  Mr.  John- 
son, and  to  news  media. 

If  you  hare  any  further  question  on  any 
of  the  points  you  have  raised  I  will  be  happy 
to  discuss  them  with  you  in  person. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  GaimTH. 

Editor . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 

situation  confronting  Congress  now  with 
reepect  to  the  VA  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
prc^rl&tions  is  meet  unfortunate.  The 
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VA  appropriation,  and  others  like  the  in- 
dependent offices  and  housing  and  urban 
development  appropriation  bills,  must  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  all  over  again  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  August  11 
veto. 

I  discussed  this  situation  with  respect 
to  the  VA  medical  care  appropriation  at 
considerable  length  In  my  Axigust  29 
address  to  the  American  Legion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AooMEss  TO   Joint   MirriNO   or   LsciSLAnvE, 

REUAfinJTATlON.     AMD     ECONOMIC     COMMIS- 
SIONS  or   THK    AMEaiQAN    LCOlON    NATIONAL 

CoNVENTioM,  August  28.  1970 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  back  with  you 
key  policymakers  again,  I  enjoyed  my  ap- 
pearance before  your  Washington  meeting  in 
March,  and  I  welcome  the  Economic  Com- 
mission memtwrs  this  mormng.  I  regret  that 
Senate  business  wlU  not  permit  me  to  re- 
main at  the  convention  this  week. 

At  the  outlet.  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  special 
cooperation  our  Veterans  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee hoe  received  from  yo'ir  naUonal  staff. 
Herald  Stringer,  assisted  by  Chuck  Mattingly 
and  Terry  Werta.  as  well  as  Ed  Oolemblcaki 
and  Austin  Kerby  have  been  ot  great  support 
to  us. 

1  want  to  touch  on  a  few  legislative  mat- 
ters first  and  then  turn  to  the  pressing  hos- 
pital situation.  I  must  note  that  our  ability 
to  proceed  with  legislation  has  been  severely 
Impeded  by  the  need  to  continue  to  devote 
our  major  attention  to  the  pending  VA  hos- 
pital appropriation. 

Last  spring.  I  made  a  rather  lengthy  report 
to  you  about  the  work  and  long-range  plans 
of  the  Veterans  .affairs  Subcommittee  since  I 
became  Its  chairman.  Today  I  wUi  try  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  our  Bctlvltlea  and 
our  more  immediate  plans  In  this  final  ses- 
sion of  the  9l9t  Congress. 

We  are  currently  working  closely  with  the 
Veterans  Admlnlstratloa  and  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  staff  to  perfect  five 
bUla  which  we  wUl  consider  in  subcommit- 
tee executive  session  on  September  10.  I  In- 
troduced four  of  these  bills :  S.  3656,  which 
would  (1 )  provide  special  financial  assistance 
to  veterans  wantaig  to  use  their  GI  home 
loen  enuuemenu.  <2)  extend  all  existing 
entitlements  and  restore  those  which  have 
been  lost,  and  (3i  create  a  mobile  homes 
loan  program  within  the  GI  bUl; 

S.  3667,  which  would  provide  for  advance 
pa>'ment  of  educational  allowances  and  es- 
tablish a  special  work-study  program  for 
trainees; 

S.  3683.  an  admlnlstraUon  bill  which  deals 
with  some  of  the  same  subjects;  and 

S.  3907.  which  would  move  up  the  effective 
date  for  incre.islng  OI  bill  allowances  when 
trainees  acquire  dependents.  We  also  tiave 
under  active  consideraUon  a  House-passed 
bill.  HJl.  370.  to  Increase  and  expand  the 
special  automobile  allowance  for  seriously 
disabled  veteran*. 

There  is  another  bill  pending  in  the  Senate, 
HJl.  693.  which  has  caused  considerable  oon- 
troversy  between  the  Bouse  and  Senate  over 
the  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  so-called 
"pauper's  oath"  that  a  veteran  must  take 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  a  VA  hospital 
lor  a  n  on -service-connected  condition.  I  have 
been  working  with  members  of  both  parties 
in  the  Senate  and  House  committees  to  ar- 
rive at  an  acceptable  resolution  of  our  dif- 
ferences, and  I  flnnly  believe  wo  will  agree 
to  llberallxe  the  House-passed  bill  so  that 
any  veteran  who  is  M  years  or  older  will  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  or 
domiciliary  for  non-serrlce-conDected  con- 
ditions,  regardless  ot  Us  flnanrtal   means. 
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This  would  eliminate  the  so-called  pauper's 
oath  for  such  veterans.  The  VA  has  already 
accepted  our  committee  recommendation 
and  such  veterans  no  longer  have  to  com- 
plete the  detailed  Income  questionnaire. 

Virtually  every  veteran  65  or  older  Is  en- 
titled to  federal  Medicare  beneflU.  Yet.  based 
on  VA  hospital  per  diem  coats.  It  is  more 
economical  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  permit  him  the  option  of  VA  hos- 
pitalization If  a  bed  is  available,  rather  than 
reimburse  a  civilian  hospital  at  a  substan- 
tially higher  per  diem  rate  under  Medicare. 
There  is  one  legislative  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Eoonomlc  Commission 
that  I  want  to  discuss  this  morning.  The 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  just 
reported  to  the  Senst*  B.  3887.  the  proposed 
"Training  and  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1970."  We  all  recognize  what  an  enor- 
mous problem  our  rising  unemplci\-ment  rate 
Is  for  the  whole  country,  especially  for  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans.  There  jusi  sre  not 
now  enough  decent,  productive  Jobs  at  living 
wages  available  today  or  enough  good  train- 
ing opportunities  to  fill  Jobs  that  sre  avail- 
able. This  bill  attempts,  effectively  I  believe, 
to  deal  with  this  situation. 

During  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
consideraUon  of  the  bill,  I  was  successful  la 
securing  adoption  of  a  number  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  ensure  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  veterans  In  employment,  man- 
power and  training  programs. 

The  basic  veterans'  amendment  that  was 
adopted  rewrote  snd  updated  present  pro- 
visions of  the  veterans'  law  establishing  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  Veterans'  Bm- 
ployment  Service.  The  new  provision  at- 
tempts to  strengthen  Veterans'  Employment 
Service,  enlarge  Its  staff  and  protect  Its  ap- 
propriation from  diversion  to  other  Labor 
Department  purposes.  It  also  includes  as  a 


Our  subcommittee  inTflstlgatlon,  foousing 
on  Immediate  care  problems  for  wounded 
Vietnam  veterans,  illustrated  graphically 
that  war  is  not  merely  a  JdUer:  Zt  is  »  erual 
and  terrible  crippler. 

Everybody  knows  that  men  get  wounded 
in  war.  We  get  the  statistics  of  the  wounded 
right  along  with  those  of  the  dead  But  some- 
how, we  don't  seem  to  feel  for  the  wounded 
the  way  we  feel  for  the  dead.  We  count  the 
coat  of  battles  in  dead,  not  maimed.  We  count 
bodies  not  agonies. 

Por  many,  wounded  men  evoke  a  vision  of 
a  brief  period  of  pain,  a  stay  in  the  hospital, 
rest  and  recreation,  and  the  purple  heart. 
Then,  many  people  seem  to  presume  every- 
thing goes  bsck  to  normal  for  these  men,  and 
they  push  them  out  of  their  minds.  But  the 
men  that  many  Americans  have  forgotten 
have  become  uppermost  in  my  mind  since  I 
learned  what  was  happening  to  those  whonv_ 
the  nation  treated  as  heroes  only  a  short 
while  ago. 

I  found  some  eye-opening  and  heart-rend- 
ing facta.  I  found  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
the  most  crippling  and  scrioiisly  disabling 
war  In  our  history.  So  far  2S6.585  men  have 
been  wounded  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  found  that  the  wounds  suffered  by  our 
men  are  incredibly  severe  because  of  the  kind 
of  war  we  are  fighting— a  war  of  high-pow- 
ered rifles  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  a  war  of  mines  and  primitive  booby 
traps  that  destroy  a  man  without  killing  him. 

I  found  that  ten  percent  of  our  surviving 
wounded  are  so  badly  ahot-up  or  burned 
that  they  would  have  died  In  any  other  war. 
But.  miraculously,  we  are  keeping  these  men 
alive.  It  la  a  great  tribute  to  otir  country 
that  we  are  saving  these  men — a  tribute  to 
the  intensity  and  compassion  of  our  rescue 
operations. 

Probably  no  other  country  spends  as  much 


positive  reeponalblllty  of  the  Labor  Depart-     manpower  and  money  in  rescuing  a  downed 

._w  ^ — , .  — ».„.^_  f^.  «»«-«.      pjj^^  ^^  evacuating  a  wounded  infantryman. 

But,  science  and  man  have  their  limitations. 
And  I  foimd  that  our  veterans  hospitals  are 
being  filled  with  more  and  more  paraplegics 
and  quadriplegics,  more  and  more  ampu- 
tees and  patients  with  mtiltlpte  injuries, 

And  wlist  Lb  perhaps  even  worse,  I  found 
thai  these  men — along  with  our  hoepltallzed 
veterans  of  previous  wars — are  not  getting  the 
top  quality  medical  care  which  they  so  richly 
deserve  and  have  so  pelnfully  earned.  1  found 
hospitals  severely  understaffed,  with  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  general  physicians  and  spe- 
cialists, too  few  nurses,  too  few  technicians. 
I  found  overcrowding  in  some  hospitals  and. 
In  others.  I  found  empty  wings  and  idle 
equipment  becaxise  there  weren't  enough 
trained  people  to  put  them  to  use. 

I     found     dedicated     and     conscientious 


ment  Job  development  activities  for  veterans 
and  providing  counseling  for  and  referrals  to 
appropriate  training  and  manpower  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  directly  to  Job  openings. 

The  amended  provision  establishes  new 
administrative  controls  and  data  gathering 
and  reporting  requirements  to  attempt  to 
ensure  that  all  veterans  seeking  employment 
or  training  assistance  will  receive  It  prompt- 
ly and  adequately.  And  It  calls  for  close 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  especially  In  assUtlog 
the  VA  in  Its  promising  new  Job  fair  pro- 
gram and  in  its  outreach  serrloes  program, 
authorlred  in  the  new  public  law  enacted 
last  March.  Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to  the 
assignment  of  more  state  public  employ- 
ment counsellors  to  work  at  Veterans'  Assist- 
ance Centers  and  to  more  such  counsellors 


devoting  their  full  time  to  meeting  the  needs     staffs — overworked     because     of     personnel 


of  a  growing  veteran  population  generally. 

I  believe  this  new  veterans'  employment 
provision  offers  very  tangible  progress  to- 
ward providing  veterani  with  prompt,  effec- 
tive Job  and  Job  training  placement  and  aa- 
slsUnce.  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  coopera- 
tion of  Austin  Kerby  on  this  amendment 
and  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Now.  I  will  turn  to  the  most  immediate 
ftpd  urgent  business  before  all  of  us — ^tbe 
ta*k  of  getung  vitally  necessary  money  for 
our  crippled  and  disabled  men  who  are  in 
our  VA  hospitals. 

On  November  U,  1960— Veterans  Day — I 
announced  to  the  Senate  the  initiation  Of 
an  investigation  of  medical  care  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  VA  hospitals.  My  subcom- 
mittee proceeded  to  receive  testimony  from 
45  witnesses,  Including  eminent  medical 
school  deans  and  medical  experts,  seriously 
disabled  veterans,  and  rehabilitation  experts 
of  the  Legion  and  other  veterans'  groups.  TTie 
subcommittee  staff  and  I  visited  a  number  of 
VA  hospitals — moatly  unannounced — to  talk 
with  patients,  adrnlnlstrators.  physicians, 
nurses  and  other  personnel,  and  look  over  the 
general  ho^>ltal  situation. 


shortages,  and  fmstrated  by  Inadequate  and 
obsolete  facilities.  I  found  many  of  the  pa- 
tients wasting  precious  months  and  years  of 
their  lives  because  they  are  not  receiving  the 
care  and  compassion  they  must  have  for  rapid 
recovery  and  rehabilitation.  I  foiind  others 
suffering  deepiv  from  debilitating  neglect. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  when  on  May  27  1 
went  before  the  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Senator  John  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  asked  for  H74  million  more  than 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  House  for  the 
hospital  and  medical  program. 

Our  Investigation  showed  that  this  sum 
was  necessary  to  provide  high-quality  hos- 
pltal  and  medical  care  to  our  disabled  vet- 
erans— to  make  up  for  the  major  deficiencies 
that  plague  very  many  VA  hospitals.  For  the 
financial  squeese  over  the  last  five  yeani  haa 
pnjduced  deterioration  and  a  dangerously  en- 
larging crisis  In  our  VA  medical  system.  This 
crisis  did  not  oocur  overnight.  It's  the  result 
of  a  steady  erosion. 

A  DemocraUc  administration  and  a  Repub- 
lican administration  ahare  reeponalblllty  for 
the  sad  state  of  affairs  that  now  confronts 
us — a  crisis  oaosed  by  taking  it  for  granted 
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that  things  could  be  done  without  ftdequ»te 
funds  The  Execuuve  Branch  in  two  admln- 
Is'.ratlons  has  turned  down  the  budget  re- 
quesu  or  the  VA's  medical  ataJ. 

Year  alter  vcar,  the  purchoM  of  eeaentlal 
equipment  aud  supplies  hos  been  delerted. 
aloug  with  renovaUon  of  tacUltlei.  con- 
atrucUon  of  new  faculties,  and  acquialtlon 
ol  staff.  This  process  ol  slow  deterioration, 
masterminded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
dramatically  surfaced  «hen  increased  num- 
t>ers  of  Vlcinaai  veterans  began  flowing  Into 
our  VA  hospitals 

The  number  one  problem  facing  VA  ho«- 
pltals  Is  a  shortage  of  staff.  VA  hos- 
pitals have  an  overall  staff-to-pallen:  ratio 
of  only  1.5  to  1  compared  to  staffing  ratios  of 
jibout  2.7  to  1  In  community  hospitals. 

To  help  overcome  ibis  unfair,  Intolerable 
situation.  I  recommended  to  the  Pastore  sub- 
committee adding  ahju'.  •SI  million  to  fund 
i.a  additional  5.000  more  staff  positions  in 
VA  hospitals  This  would  increase  staff  ratios 
'o  about  17  to  1.  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment which  should  help  every  veteran  in  a 
V.^  hospital. 

I  also  asked  tor  »46  mlUlon  to  eliminate 
the  serious  backlog  In  equipment  purchase, 
maintenance  and  repair. 

The  plight  of  those  who  have  spinal  cord 
injuries  U  cspecloJly  deplorable.  The  ratio  in 
the  VA  spinal  card  injury  unlia.  as  of  April 
1970  was  approximately  103  staff^  for  each 
spln-.I  cord  Injury  bed  In  stark  comparison, 
the  ratio  at  New  York's  Insutute  of  Reha- 
bilitation Medicine,  headed  by  the  world 
famous  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  who  la  a  consult- 
ant to  the  VA.  Is  3.n  to  1— more  than  twice 
04  high.  Many  VA  spinal  cord  Injury  cen- 
ters axe  well  equipped,  but  I  have  found  only 
a  few  patients  actively  engaged  In  therapy 
at  one  time  Others  wait  endlessly  for  their 
lum  m  an  unhappy.  hclplcM.  hopeleas  prone 
line   And  zXXW  others  have  lost  the  incentive 

to  come  and  wait,  and  wait.  

I  have  proposed  that  by  the  end  of  flscal 
year  1971  we  provide  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration with  CIO  mlUlon  to  doul)U  the  spinal 
cord  injury  stalling  ratio. 

Under  the  Impetua  of  our  invesUgaUon 
and  embftrraseed  by  the  recent  Life  maga- 
jilne  article,  the  VA  decided  to  reallocate 
funds  and  make  a  35  percent  increase  in 
spinal  cord  injury  stifling  ratios  for  fiscal 
1971.  They  had  not  planned  to  do  this.  I  am 
glad  we  helped  change  their  minds.  J  also 
recommended  adding  almost  (6  mlUlon  to 
eliminate  an  outrageous  backlog  iri  dental 
examinations  and  treatment. 

Although  I  have  focused  my  reccmmenda- 
Uons  primarily  on  the  needs  of  disabled  Viet- 
nam veterans.  I  have  tried  to  stress  that  in- 
adequate condlUons  In  our  boapitals  afflict 
all  veterans  of  oil  wars.  Tou  and  I  know.  too. 
that  there  is  growing,  exploding  need  now 
for  long-term  care  facilities  for  aging  and 
infirm  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  Because  of  this,  I  proposed  an  addl- 
Uooal  se  million  to  convert  1,000  more 
present  hospital  beds  to  nursing  care  use. 

Despite  strong  Veterans  Administration 
opposition  to  every  one  of  my  recommenda- 
iloos.  the  Appropriations  Committee  ac- 
cepted the  bulk  of  them.  It  voted  to  increaae 
the  House-paased  bill  by  SlOO  million. 

During  the  subsequent  Senate  debate,  35 
Senators  took  to  the  floor  to  sUte  their 
strong  BUpiK)rt  for  thla  incresae.  and  the 
Senate  passed  It — unanimously. 

Altogether,  the  Senate  passed  •17B  mil- 
lion more  than  wa«  rtquested  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Initial  budget— the  »100  million  added 
by  the  Senate— iaS  miiiion  won  on  the  House 
floor  by  your  good  friend  and  mine.  Chair- 
man Teague  of  the  House  Veterans  Affair* 
committee — and  the  $50  million  belatedly 
added  bv  the  administration  to  It*  original 
budget  after  our  Congressional  InvesUgatlotis 
aroused  the  nation  and  shook  the  Whlt« 
House 

Congressman  Teagiue  energentlcally  sup- 
ported the  Senate  Increase,  and  has  been  an 


indispensable  ally  from  the  start.  He  de- 
serves Uie  praise  and  respect  of  all  Ameri- 
cana for  his  outstjindlng  work  lor  disabled 
veterans  So  do  Ralph  Yarborough.  Chairman 
of  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  ranking  member  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Subcommittee:  Richard  Schwelker. 
Its  ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Pas- 
tore-  and  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  the  rank- 
ing mmorlty  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

The  support  we  received  in  the  Senate  was 
characteristic  of  the  bipartisan  effort  I  have 
tried  to  foster  for  all  veterans  matters  So 
far— and  I  will  do  aU  I  can  to  keep  It  this 
,roy_aU  actions  of  our  subcommltwe.  our 
full  committee,  and  the  Senate  on  VA  edu- 
cation and  training  and  medical  legislation 
and  on  appropriations  for  these  programs  has 
been  unanimous. 

The  amount  finally  passed  by  both  bouses 
totalled  »105  mUlion  above  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  budget  request.  Chairman  Teague  and 
I  accepted  the  conference  recommendation 
to  eliminate  »20  million  which  the  Senate 
earmarked  for  additional  construction,  be- 
cause It  was  our  understanding  that  moat 
of  the  priority  Items.  Including  design  of  a 
replacement  hoi«»ltal  for  both  the  Bronx 
Hospiui  in  New  York  and  the  Wadsworth 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  would  very  likely 
be  carried  out  by  the  VA  with  existing  con- 
struction money. 

We  thus  felt  that  the  crucial  money  was 
In  the  medical  care  category  We  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  ftill  eiOS  mllUon 
for  medical  care  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

That  brings  us  up  to  date  except  for  one 
small  Item.  Last  week,  the  President  sud- 
denly vetoed  the  VA  appropriation,  which 
was  in  the  Independent  Offices  and  HUD  ap- 
proprlaUon  bUl.  This  wholly  unexpected, 
totally  unjustified  action  has  created  a 
whole  new  crisis.  Last  Thursday,  the  House 
of  Representatives  faUed  to  muster  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  veto. 
Now.  even  If  we  are  successful  In  restoring 
the  vetoed  »106  million— an  assumption  we 
cannot  now  make  with  any  certainty — the 
VA  will  be  delayed  at  least  a  month  and  a 
half,  and  perhaps  far  longer,  before  It  can 
start  hiring  the  new  medical  staff  and  before 
It  can  start  buying  and  repairing  the  medi- 
cal equipment  which  that  Increase  would 
authorize  The  tragic  result  of  the  veto  is, 
therefore,  the  same  kind  of  slow-down  and 
deferral  process  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  ^'A  hospitals  to  the  crisis  that 
now  confronts  them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sad.  shocking  siatlsUc: 
If  the  President  had  signed  that  bill  and 
turned  loose  the  money,  the  VA  today  would 
have  •«2a.0OO  a  day  more  for  our  wounded 
veteransi  This  money  is  Irreparably  lost- 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow — because 
the  VA  IB  now  without  any  flscal  year  i971 
appropriation  bill  at  all.  So  all  It  can  do  is 
spend  money  only  at  the  totally  Inadequate, 
intolerably  low  level,  wholly  out-of-date 
level  of  the  flscal  year  that  ended  last  June 
30  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
less  Is  available  now  than  would  have  been 
available  If  the  President  had  signed  that 
bUIt 

If  the  Congress  sticks  to  Its  guns,  we  will 
eventually  t>e  able  to  get  that  money  back — 
but  we'll  get  it  bock  too  late  We  will  never 
get  back  the  lost  medical  care  and  the  lost 
rehabilitation  our  maimed  veterans  desper- 
ately need  now — at  this  wrry  moment!  And 
with  every  week  that  goes  by  until  the  VA 
anally  receives  lU  approprlaUlon.  It  will  be 
more  and  more  difficult  to  recruit  all  the 
additional  staff  It  so  desperately  needs.  We 
miut  do  all  we  can  to  break  this  log  Jaml 
•Tiger"  Teague  and  I  have  agreed  on  a 
united  effort  In  our  respective  houses  to 
restore  the  full  amount  of  the  VA  medical 
Increase  that  was  tn  the  blU  rejected  by  the 
President. 
So  that  Is  the  situation  that  now  con- 


fronts us.  It  is  not  a  very  attractive  one.  I 
feel  that  It  Is  absolutely  urgent  that  all  of 
us  devote  our  maxlmimi  efforts  to  securing 
the  appropriation  with  the  full  increase  In- 
tact and  then  seeing  to  It  that  it  is  expended. 
In  that  regard,  you  will  notice  that  I  made 
only  passing  mention  earlier  In  my  state- 
ment to  the  now  famous  Life  magaelne  ar- 
ticle. That  Is.  first,  because  I  think  the  arti- 
cle speaks  for  Itself.  And,  second.  I  think  It 
U  beside  the  point  and  peripheral  to  the 
real  Issue  facing  us  to  become  involved  In 
arguments  over  whether  certain  photographs 
were  staged  or  not. 

Bather,  the  qucsUon  is  what  are  condi- 
tions now  In  VA  hoapltaU.  and  what  can 
we  do  about  them  now.  As  I  hove  indicated, 
our  Investigation  has  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  that  in  many  veternn&*  hospitals 
conditions  are  deplorable.  That  is  really  the 
point  of  the  Life  article,  and  I  think  far  too 
much  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  nitpicking  nt  the  Life  article  by  those  who 
really  should  know  better  and  who  share 
major  responsibility  for  seeing  that  we  are 
providing  the  best  quality  care  to  our 
wounded  veterans. 

I  do  not  wish  what  I  have  said  about  the 
Life  article  to  indicate  that  I  have  any  quar- 
rel with  Its  accuracy.  I  have  talked  person- 
ally to  two  indlvlduaU  who  were  present 
when  the  pictures  were  taken  and  have  re- 
ceived aflldaviu  from  fifteen  p»irat-leglcs  now 
at  the  Bronx  Hospital,  or  who  were  former 
patients  there,  attesting  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  oondttlons  portrayed  In  the  Life  piece. 
These  affidavits,  by  the  way,  were  made  a 
part  of  our  public  hearing  record. 

So.  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  m- 
tegrlty  of  Li/e'n  photographers  or  editors. 
But.  frankly.  I  am  rather  weary  at  the  con- 
tinuing attempt  to  focus  on  that  article 
rather  than  on  the  actual  conditions  in  our 
veterans  hospitals.  Tliat  is  what  I  care  about. 
That  Is  what  1  am  deeply  worried  about.  And 
that  It.  what  I  know  you  are  equally  con- 
cern'^ iibout 

That  is  whv  I  count  on  you  to  help  ua 
make  some  very  telling  points  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  your  many  friends.  Legion  as- 
sociates and  neighbors.  You  as  veterans- 
leaders  and  spokesmen  bear  a  particularly 
heavy  responsibility  to  look  at  the  situation 
objectively  and  tell  It  how  It  really  Is. 

We  must  explain  that  first  the  admlnls- 
tratiOM  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  then  the  ad- 
mlnictratlon  of  Richard  Nixon  have  held 
down  funds  for  the  Veterans  Administration, 
looking  upon  Its  program  as  If  It  were  really 
no  different  from  any  other  domesUc  pro- 
gram 

Both  administrations,  one  Democratic,  one 
Republican,  have  been  plagued  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  flght  a  war.  mslnUin  a 
balanced  budget,  and  prevent  inflation.  Nei- 
ther aamlntstratlon  has  succeeded  in  solving 
this  problem,  mostly  because  they  have  been 
attempting  the  Impossible — every  war  In 
American  history  bas  brought  Inflation,  in- 
Oatlon  that  hasn't  ended  until  the  war  has 
endeC 

Mcui  people  In  our  country  have  been  un- 
fairly hurt  by  this  misguided  brand  of  eco- 
nomics— but  those  who  have  been  hurt  the 
most  have  been  our  disabled  veterans.  They 
have  already  made  one  heavy  sacrlfloe  In 
this  war  that  Is  the  very  cause  of  the  infla- 
tion confronting  us. 

Then,  when  they  come  home,  they  are 
aaked  to  make  sUll  another  sacilflce— by  giv- 
ing up  ftrst-quallty  medical  care.  I  believe 
prcserMng  the  Uvea  and  well-being  of  these 
men  is  far  more  important  than  preserving 
the  value  of  somebody  eUe's  dollars.  I  believe 
the  v-ar  against  Inflation  must  be  fought  on 
other  fronts— not  In  the  wards  and  clinics 
of  our  veterans  hospitals. 

I  believe  that  President  NUon  underesti- 
mates the  American  people.  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  know  that  hlgh-qualUy 
medical  care  for  our  wounded  veterans  u  a 
basic.  Ineacapable  cost  of  war  that  must  be 
paid. 


We  demand  the  beet  possible  weapons  for 
our  flgbtlng  men.  We  must  ^so  demand  the 
best  possible  medical  care  for  these  men  when 
they  are  hurt.  I  appeal  to  you.  hero  and  now. 
to  help  me  bring  these  tact*  home  to  our 
fellow    citizens. 

Even  then — if  we  succeed  in  getting  the 
lull  glOS  mllUon  increase  finally  appropri- 
ated-— our  Job  will  not  be  ended.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  time  after  time  have  con- 
tended that  they  do  not  need  any  more  money 
for  more  staff  and  better  equipment.  They 
say  all  Is  well  in  our  VA  hospitals. 

That  Just  Is  not  so  You  know  It.  I  know  It. 
And  the  very  VA  officials  who  are  making 
blanket  denials  of  the  need  know  it  most  of 
all. 

The  Administration  Insists  that  the  VA 
medical  program  does  not  need  and  cannot 
use  more  than  the  •1.752.000,000  In  the  pro- 
posed budget.  You  might  think  It  logical  to 
assume  that  the  VA's  medical  officials  agree. 
But  that  is  ju.st  not  so. 

In  eorly  1B69.  when  they  were  making  long- 
range  forecasts  of  needs,  the  heads  of  the 
VA's  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
said  they  would  need  178  million  more  than 
that  amount  for  fiscal  1971. 

This  discrepancy  between  what  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  said  the  VA  medical  program 
needs  and  what  VA  doctora  Kay  it  needs  grew 
even  greater  as  time  passed. 

As  the  fiscal  year  approached,  as  cosU  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  It  became  possible  to  make 
an  even  more  realistic  appraisal  of  medical 
needs,  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
made  a  new  analysis.  The  directors  of  the 
VA's  186  hospitals  were  asked  how  much 
money  they  needed  for  quality  medical  care 
for  the  flscal  year  beginning  last  July  1. 
1970.  Their  answer:  they  said  they  needed  not 
•78  million  more  than  the  proposed  budget. 
they  said  they  needed  HflO  million  more.  In- 
deed, that  Is  why  I  had  inlilfllly  asked  for 
•174  million  more. 

The  situation  we  are  now  In  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  voted  a  glOS  mllUon  increase  In  the 
medical  budget,  the  VA's  own  hospital  direc- 
tors say  they  really  need  a  JIBO  mlUlon  In- 
crease, and  the  Budget  Bureau  requires  Don- 
ald Johnson  to  say  our  VA  hoepltals  don't 
need  any  increase  at  all  t 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  intend 
my  references  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
VA  to  be  In  any  way  personally  critical  of 
him.  I  know  that  you  and  I  and  Donald  John- 
son and  bis  staff  all  want  the  same  thing- 
the  flneat  possible  medical  care  for  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  understand  what  public  ap- 
pointed officials  are  required  to  say  and  do. 
And  I  know  full  well  the  telltale  signs  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  handcuffs,  the  Budget  Bureau 
blindfold,  the  Budget  Bureau  gag.  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  straltjacket. 

This  past  Wednesday  was  Women's  Libera- 
tion Day.  I  propose  a  Donald  E.  Johnson  Lib- 
eration Day'  I  call  upon  you  to  help  Don 
Johnson  liberate  himself  and  the  VA  from 
these  Budget  Bureau  restraints,  so  crippling 
and  so  unjust . 

I  call  upon  you  to  help  Mr  Johnson  com- 
mimtcate  to  the  President  that  he  should  lis- 
ten to  the  VA's  own  medical  experts.  I  call 
upon  you  to  help  Mr.  Johnson  communica*e 
to  the  President  that  he  should  listen  to 
wounded  and  sick  veterans. 

I  call  upon  you  to  help  Mr.  Johnson  cctn- 
munlcate  to  the  President  that  he  should 
llsUn  to  disabled  veterans'  families.  I  call 
upon  you  to  help  Mr.  Johnson  tell  It  how 
It  really  Is  to  the  President  and  tell  him 
that  he  must  stop  ILstentng  to  the  penny 
pinchers  in  the  Budget  Bureau. 

As  recent  acUvltles  make  palnfuUy  clear. 
we  cannot  take  the  additional  money  for 
granted.  If  It  la  appropriated,  any  more  than 
we  could  last  year  when  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  held  up  for  almost  two  months  the 
•34  mlUion  by  which  the  Congress  increased 
the  1070  budget  request. 


The  fact  Is  that  it  wasn't  until  we  had  held 
four  days  of  hearings  In  our  investigation, 
and  Chairman  Teague  had  circulated  hla 
questionnaire  to  ail  VA  hospital  directors, 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  finally  got 
the  message.  Only  then  did  It  release  the 
funds. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It:  This  Is 
the  hour  of  crisis  for  VA  hospitals.  If  we  fall 
now.  with  all  of  the  momentum  that  has 
been  built  up  by  our  Congressional  Investi- 
gations, by  the  veterans"  organizations,  and 
by  the  tremendous  publicity  from  the  news 
media.  If  we  fall  now.  our  hospitals  will  be 
doomed  to  continuing  deterioration,  and 
our  veterans  will  l>e  condemned  to  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect.  At  that  point,  the  VA's 
once  proud  motto,  "Medical  Care  Second  to 
None."  would  degenerate  into  "Medical  Care. 
Equal  to  None." 

You  and  I  must  not  and  will  not  allow 
this  to  happen! 

I  realize  these  are  very  strong  words.  But 
lu  my  view,  and  the  view  of  many  highly 
knowledgeable  experts  on  VA  medicine^ 
many  Inside  the  VA's  own  medical  depart- 
ment— it  la  now  or  never 

With  your  help,  with  the  enormous  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  your  mighty  or- 
ganicatlon,  we  can  make  It  "now"  for  flrft- 
quallty  medical  care  for  all  our  disabled 
veterans. 


CHALLENGES  OF  THE  NEW 
ACADEMIC  YEAR 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  again 
at  that  time  of  year  when  young  men 
and  women  return  to  college  and  uni- 
versity campiLses  to  resume  their  studies. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  education, 
as  they  begin  another  academic  year,  are 
faced  with  serious  challenges.  The  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students  of  our  universities 
are  being  questioned,  and  more  basically, 
the  role  of  the  university  itself  In  our 
society  is  being  subjected  to  intensive 
reexamination. 

In  my  own  view,  this  questioning  and 
reexamination  can  be  highly  beneScial  to 
our  universities  and  our  society  if  It  is 
conducted  in  good  faith  by  all  parties 
and  in  a  constructive  and  cooperative 
spirit. 

It  is  important,  moreover,  that  this  re- 
examination be  conducted  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  some  basic  precepts :  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  of  thought  which 
is  so  \*ital  to  the  functioning  of  a  uni- 
versity; and  adherence  to  law,  on  which 
the  preservation  of  all  of  our  freedoms 
depends. 

The  president  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Dr.  Werner  A  Baum.  ad- 
dressed himself  to  these  questions  in  an 
address  at  the  Independence  Day  cele- 
bration In  Bristol.  R.I.  Dr.  Baum's  re- 
marks are,  I  think,  particularly  appro- 
priate as  a  new  academic  year  begins.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 

Rkvoltttion  Tkxn:    Evoldtiow   Now 
I  By  Dr.  Werner  A.  Bauml 

I  am  deeply  honored  that  you  aaked  me  to 
speak  at  this,  the  most  distinguished  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  our  state.  But  I  am  also 
frightened  by  appearing  among  men  recog- 
nized as  magnificent  orators  not  only  here  In 
our  state  but  throughout  this  great  nation  of 
ours.  Since  you  have  given  me  the  opportu- 


nity. I  would  like  to  put  before  you  some  of 
my  thoughts  on  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence we  celebrate  t-oday.  on  iw  perunence  to 
our  times,  and  on  the  role  of  your  state  uni- 
versity in  Its  Implementation. 

Today's  youth  culture,  which  puzalas  so 
many  who  do  not  live  with  It  on  a  dally  basis, 
announces  Its  desire  for  a  new  t>egUinlng,  a 
fresh  start,  the  Age  of  Aquarius.  Now.  cer- 
tainly our  society  is  far  from  perfect.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  large  gaps  between  what  we 
profess  and  what  we  do.  Certainly  we  all.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  sometimes  Ignore 
the  golden  rule,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  various  other  expressions  of 
man's  lofty  and  noble  ambition. 

But  this  I  wonder:  are  some  of  us.  at  our 
idealistic  best,  confusing  the  imperfections 
inherent  In  man  himself  with  the  faults  in 
the  system  which  governs  him? 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  section  of  our  Dec- 
laration  of    Independence    which    Is    rar'>:v 
clted.  important  as  it  is,  because  it  does  - 
often  suit  people's  convenience  to  do  s 

"Prudence,  indeed,  will  dlcute  that  ;  ■ 
emmente  long  established  should  not  ne 
changed  for  light  and  triinsient  causes;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suCler,  wblle 
evils  are  eufferable,  than  to  right  tiiemselvcs 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed." 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  lu  my 
humble  opinion,  can  any  reasonable  man 
claim  that  we  today  are  subject  to  evils 
which  are  insufferable.  Despite  aU  the  rhet- 
oric about  suppression,  oppression,  deterio- 
rating environment,  hunger,  discrimination, 
unpopular  war,  and  so  on,  the  evils  ere.  to 
use  Thomas  Jefferson's  term,  "Sufferable." 
They  are  sufferable  because  our  system  per- 
mits us  to  change  them  without,  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration,  "abolishing  the 
form." 

One  of  the  miracles  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  grew  from  that  Declaration 
194  years  ago  has  been  Its  ability  to  surflve 
despite  certain  built-in  paradoxes.  Two  of 
these  paradoxes  I  want  to  discuss  In  particu- 
lar. They  are  the  paradoxes  of  majority  rtUe 
with  minority  rights,  and  of  Individual  Ub- 
erty  within  restraints  of  law. 

The  French  writer  Alexis  de  TocquevUle, 
writing  140  years  ago  in  his  "Democracy  in 
America,"  was  among  the  earliest  observers 
to  note  one  of  these  dilemmas — the  one  of 
reconciling  majority  rule  and  minority  right. 
He  saw  the  power  of  majority  opimon  to 
suppress  unpopular  views  in  a  democracy, 
and  he  wrote,  "The  authority  of  a  Icing  Is 
purely  physical  .  .  .  but  the  majority  pos- 
sesses a  power  which  Is  physical  and  moral 
at  the  same  time  It  acts  upon  the  will  ns 
well  as  the  acuons  of  men.  and  It  represses 
not  only  all  contests,  but  all  controversy." 

I  can  think  of  no  t>etter  example  of  the 
type  of  dcatnocratlc  Institution  we  have  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  this  particular  paradox 
than  the  university.  One  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  American  democracy  baa  been  the 
creation  and  support,  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  of  lnsTltutlon.«5  which  exist  lor  the  very 
purpoae  of  analyzing  and  criticizing  that 
society  and  seeking  Improvements  in  tt. 
Those  Institutions  are  the  American  uni- 
versities. They  play  a  major  role  In  resolving 
the  dilemma  of  majority  rule  and  minority 
right. 

The  university  In  Its  role  as  a  sanctuary  for 
diversity  serves  to  answer  TocquevUle.  It  Is 
our  duty  In  the  university  to  help  maintain 
the  vlablUty  of  the  American  democracy  by 
providing  a  forum  for  all  views. 

In  a«ler  that  we  may  do  this,  the  university 
has  t>een  accorded  what  Is  termed  academic 
freedom,  a  freedom  to  exanune  any  question 
from  all  viewpoints,  to  hear  aU  voices.  We 
anger  many  persons  of  many  different  view- 
points because  we  carry  out  Justice  OUver 
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Wendell  Holmes'  dictum  tM>t,  if  there  U  my 
principle  ol  tbe  Conrtltutlon  that  more  Un- 
p«T«tl»elT  c»llJ  for  ettichment  than  my 
other.  It  1»  the  principle  of  tree  thought  Not 
free  ttioueht  (or  thoee  who  igree  with  u>.  but 
freedom  (ot  tbe  thought  we  bate." 

In  this  qu»«t  In  the  university  we  live  up 
to  the  eipreealon  of  the  American  mind  which 
men  put  to  worda  IM  years  ago  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  provide  a  fortim 
tor  the  minority  opinion  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority, even  though  the  opUUon  may  be  hate- 
ful to  the  majorlty- 

A  second  paradoi  of  our  ayjtem  U  that  of 
Ubertv  and  law.  The  theory  of  government 
set  forth  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  based  on  the  natural  law  concept  Jef- 
ferson and  hU  colleagues  had  absorbed  the 
beliefs  of  philosophers  ll»e  John  Locke,  who 
wrote  of  the  state  of  nature  Said  Locke.  The 
state  of  nature  has  a  law  to  govern  It.  which 
obliges  everyone  And  reason,  which  Is  that 
law.  teaches  all  mankind  that  being  all  equal 
and  Independent,  no  one  ought  to  harm  an- 
other in  hu  Me.  health,  liberty,  or  poesei- 
slons." 

In  Locke's  state  of  nature,  then,  all  men 
hare  freedom,  yet  are  bound  by  law.  This 
parados,  too.  faces  us  all.  Including  the  uni- 
versity. The  university  would  not  be  true 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  If  It 
railed  to  observe  Its  dedication  to  law.  And 
that  IS  why  academic  freedom  cannot  eOst 
without  academic  responsibility. 

ClvU  law  like  natural  law.  la  based  on  the 
concept  or  resporslblUty  James  Bryant 
Conant  told  the  overseers  of  Harvard  some 
years  ago  that  the  duty  of  educators  to  their 
students  u  to  "cultivate  In  the  largest  pos- 
sible ntimber  of  our  citizens  an  apprecia- 
tion ol  both  the  responsibilities  and  the 
benefits  which  come  to  them  because  they 
are  Americans  and  are  tree."  As  an  institu- 
tion, the  university  Itself  shares  these  respon- 
sibilities as  well  as  these  beneflu  of  being 
American  and  of  being  free. 

We  cannot  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  po- 
llUcal  majority  to  suppress  unpopular  opin- 
ion. At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  allow  any 
exprseslon  of  opinion  to  vloUte  the  legal 
precedents,  such  a<  the  doctrine  of  clear  and 
present  danger,  which  exist  concerning  the 
freedom  of  speech.  Nor  are  we  obligated  to 
or  can  we  permit  excess  wtilch  would  vio- 
late both  the  safety  of  the  government 
which  supporta  the  university  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
foeeaaw  a  government  of  law. 

The  historian  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison 
notes:  "To  the  Americans  of  IT78.  Uberty 
meant.  Qrst.  freedom  under  laws  of  their 
own  making  and,  second,  the  right  to  do 
anything  that  did  not  harm  another.  One  of 
the  crisp  sayings  of  John  Locke,  with  whom 
aH  reading  Americans  were  familiar,  was 
"Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 

In  the  spirit  of  m.  I  pledge  to  you  as  the 
president  of  this  state's  rapidly  maturing 
university  that  there  will  be  neither  tyranny 
ot  the  majority  nor  tyranny  of  the  minority 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

U  our  society  Is  Indeed  undergoing  basic 
change  In  this  age  of  Aquarius,  then  let  us 
ensure  that  the  change  Is  evolutionary  not 
revolutionary.  Let  us  ensure  that  It  la  baaed 
an  the  rule  of  reason  and  not  on  hysteria 
among  a  polanaed  populaOoo. 


MORAL    COURAGE    IN    THE    FIGHT 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS:    THE  LEG- 
ACY OF  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 
Mr.      PROXMIRE.      Mr.      President. 
Robert  Pr»ncl»  Kennedy  knew  the  an- 
guish of  eenseles*  death  and  de«tnKtIon 
more   than    any    of    ua   truly   realteed. 
Speaking    extemporaneously   upon    the 
assassination  of   the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 


Luther   King,   Kennedy   r«inembered   a 
treasured  quotation  from  Aeschylus: 

In  our  sleep,  pain  that  cannot  forget  falls 
drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart  and  In  our  own 
despair,  against  our  will,  comes  wisdom 
through  the  awful  grace  of  Ood. 

Periodically,  we  all  think  and  ponder 
over  the  gift  and  miracle  of  life.  A  run  In 
the  rain,  along  a  beach,  a  football  game — 
all  these  experiences  give  us  the  »est- 
ful.  sensual  feeling  of  breath,  sweat,  pas- 
sion, and  freshness.  All  these  being  por- 
tions of  the  experience  of  being  alive. 

The  experience  of  being  aUv«  is  as 
fragile  as  It  is  fresh  and  spontaneous. 
AuschwlU,  Dachau,  and  Auterlltz  re- 
mind us  of  its  delicate  and  brittle  nature. 
We,  as  a  world  family,  cannot  simply 
continue  to  hope  that  we  will  not  again 
be  ravaged  and  destroyed  For  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  a  people  is  a  sys- 
tematic devaluation  and  destruction  of 
the  fiber  of  all  mankind.  We  can  never 
allow  these  kinds  of  atrocities  to  occur 
again  on  this  planet.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  an  Intetise  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  we  can  to  make  It  known 
to  the  world  that  we  wlU  not  tolerate 
genocide  of  any  type,  or  In  any  conceiv- 
able form. 

To  this  end,  I  again  plead,  as  I  have 
daily  in  this  body  for  more  than  3  years, 
that  the  Senate  move  expeditiously  to 
the  ratiflcation  of  the  United  Nations 
Convention  Against  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide.   

INJUSTICE  TO  AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  course 
of  building  this  great  Nation.  In  the  zeal 
of  westward  expansion  and  economic  de- 
velopment, we  have  at  times  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation  been  less  than  fully 
sensitive  to  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men. 
We  need  not  be  reminded  today  of  the 
injustices  suffered  by  the  black  citizens 
of  our  country,  and  most  of  us  now  recall 
with  shame  the  treatment  accorded  resi- 
dents of  Japanese  descent  during  the 
Second  World  War.  We  are.  however, 
prone  to  forget  the  injustices  suffered  by 
the  original  residents  of  this  land — the 
American  Indians.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  we  who  live  In  the  East,  where 
reminders  of  Indian  predecessors  are  few. 
Perhaps  because  I  have  some  Indian 
ancestry.  I  have  had  more  than  the  aver- 
age Interest  in  the  welfare  of  oui-  Ameri- 
can Indians,  particularly  In  tbe  East. 

Recently,  however.  I  have  noted  an  In- 
stance of  Injustice  of  American  Indians 
that  I  believe  clearly  call."!  tor  corrective 
action.  I  refer  to  the  struggle  by  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians  to  regain  control  of  the 
Blue  Lake  Lands  in  New  Mexico.  To  the 
Taos  Indians,  these  lands  are  a  sacred 
place  of  worship. 

These  lands  were  seized  by  the  US. 
Government  more  than  60  years  ago  and 
are  now  part  of  one  of  our  national 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  to  remove 
this  land  from  the  national  forest  and  to 
place  It  under  Government  trusteeship 
for  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been  intrtxluced 
and  passed  by  the  other  body.  The  pas- 
sage of  that  bill,  HJi.  471,  has  been  urged 
by  the  President  In  a  message  to  the  Con- 


gress, Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  the  bill 
affords  an  opportunity  to  correct  an  un- 
fortunate Injustice  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port It.         

PROGRAM  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  SO- 
CIETY OF  WASHINGTON.  DC.  AN- 
NUAL MEETINa.   AUGUST   IS,   1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Au- 
gust 15.  1970,  was  a  day  of  Interesting 
coincidences :  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
openinc  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
100th  birthday  anniversary  of  Hon. 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky, 
former  civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
1910-13,  a  most  distingulahed  former 
Member  of  the  Congress,  1923-33.  and, 
for  many  years,  the  sole  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
that  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

As  a  close  student  over  many  years  of 
Panama  Canal  history  and  interoceanic 
canal  problems.  I  consider  It  uniquely  fit- 
ting that  the  Panama  Canal  Society  ot 
Washington.  DC,  at  its  aimual  meet- 
ing on  August  15.  before  a  large  and  im- 
pressive gathering  of  his  friends  In  the 
John  Wesley  Powell  Auditorium  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  the  Nations  Capital  City, 
commemorated  the  opening  of  the  great 
interoceanic  waterway  and  honored  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher.  The  membership  of  this 
society,  which  was  originally  formed  In 
1936  by  certain  U.S.  builders  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  with  them  Governor  Thatcher. 
was  later  extended  to  include  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  have  participated  in  its  subse- 
quent maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, protection,  defense,  and  moderniza- 
tion. A  few  oldtlme  canal  builders  were 
present  and  duly  recognized. 

Among  Uie  distinguished  personages 
present  were:  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore. 
former  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; Rear  Adm.  Calvin  B  Galloway. 
president  of  the  Gor^as  In.sUtutc  of  Trop- 
ical and  Preventive  Medicine;  Dr.  Fred 
L.  Soper.  distinguished  authority  on  trop- 
ical diseases:  MaJ.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edger- 
ton,  former  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal:  John  P.  Stevens  n.  former  of- 
ficial of  the  Baltimore  b  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  grandson  of  former  Chairman  and 
Chief  Englner  John  P.  Stevens  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission:  Oapt.  C.  H. 
Schlldhauer.  former  aviation  executive, 
now  vice  chairman  of  the  John  F.  Stevens 
Hall  of  Fame  Committee;  Mrs.  Allene 
Gorg as  Wrtghtson.  daughter  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  C.  Gorgas.  the  great  sanitarian 
of  Cuba  and  Panama:  Mrs.  Dat1d  Pierre 
GaiUard.  daughter-in-law  of  Col.  D.  D. 
Gaillard,  after  whom  the  famous  Culebra 
Cut  was  renamed  as  Gaillard  Cut:  Dr. 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church  and  Chap- 
lain of  the  UB.  Senate:  Paul  M.  Rtm- 
nestrand,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government:  Dr.  Francis  G. 
Wilson,  author  and  political  scientist: 
Ralph  Townsend.  author  of  books  on 
transpacific  affairs  and  former  Instruc- 
tor of  Journalism  at  Columbia  and  Stan- 
ford Universities;  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  H. 
Strelt,  former  president  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute;  Comdr.  Homer 
Brett,  Jr.,  historian  general.  Order  of 
the  Stars  and  Bars:  and  John  R.  Whit- 


ney, deputy  governor  of  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

The  organizations  represented  by  those 
present  included  the  following:  Ameri- 
can Legion ;  the  Ftbon  Club  of  Louisville. 
Ky.;  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Metlicine  of 
Washington,  D.C.:  the  Jamestowne  So- 
ciety of  Richmond.  Va.;  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Washington, 
DC:  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  South- 
ern Jurisdiction,  Washington.  D.C.;  the 
Societies  of  Mayflower  Descendants.  Na- 
tional and  Local:  the  Sons  of  Confeder- 
ate Veterans;  and  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society  of  Richmond,  Va. 

The  officers  of  the  Panama  Canal  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1969-70  were  Prof 
Edwm  J.  B.  Lewis,  president:  Brig  Gen. 
Herbert  D.  Vogel,  vice  president;  and 
George  L.  Chapel,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Subsequent  to  the  program,  the 
following  were  elected  as  officers  of  tbe 
society:  Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel. 
president;  Will  G.  Arey,  vice  president; 
and  George  L.  Chapel  as  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  In- 
cluded James  L.  Hatcher.  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Chapel.  The 
program  was  of  truly  outstanding  char- 
acter. Preceded  with  a  concert  by  a 
section  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band, 
tmder  the  direction  of  Drum  Major 
James  R.  Donovan,  it  was  opened  with 
the  national  anthem  splendidly  sung  by 
Madame  Patricia  Bruchalskl.  mezzo- 
soprano  of  Baltimore,  accompanied  by 
the  band,  an  Invocation  by  Dr.  Elson.  and 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  led 
by  Mr.  Chapel,  with  professor  Lewis 
presiding. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  prea- 
entatlon  of  a  huge  birthday  cake  baked 
by  Mrs,  Charles  Havlena  with  a  slice  for 
everybody  present. 

Expressions  of  regret,  with  congratu- 
lations included  commtmications  from 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Senators 
John  Shzhuan  Cooper  and  Marlow  W. 
Cook  of  Kentucky:  Representatives  Dan- 
iel J.  Plooo  of  Pennsylvania.  Lzonor  K. 
Sullivan  of  Missouri,  and  Rogers  Clark 
B.  Morton  from  Maryland;  former  Pan- 
amanian Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Roberto  Heurtematte.  and  many 
others,  including  a  cablegram  from 
Count  H.  d'Angervllle.  internationally 
famed  genealogist  of  London. 

The  testimonials  and  awards  for  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher  were  many  and  of  ex- 
ceptional character.  Those  from  the  Isth- 
mus, presented  by  Mr.  Runnestrand  as 
the  special  representative  of  Gov.  Walter 
P.  Leber  of  the  Canal  Zone  were; 

Certificate  designating  Governor 
Thatcher  as  Honorary  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Night  picture  In  color  of  the  Thatcher 
Perry  Bridge. 

Album  containing  pictures  relating  to 
Governor  Thatcher's  60  years  of  Canal 
Zone  associations,  including  visits  by 
him  and  wife  In  recent  years  to  the 
Isthmus. 

Pen  and  pencil  set  mounted  on  historic 
wood. 

Serving  tray  of  tropical  timber  con- 
taining a  mola  made  by  San  Bias  Indian 
women. 


Honorary  public  service  award  for  60 
years  service  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Special  letters  from  Governor  Leber 
with  reference  to  Governor  Thatcher's 
public  services  for  which  he  will  receive 
when  minted  the  first  gold  medallion  un- 
der the  recently  created  Panama  Canal 
Public  Service  Award. 

Deputy  Gov.  John  R.  Whitney  of  the 
General  Society  of  the  Mayflower  De- 
scendants addressed  tbe  gathering 
briefly,  referring  to  Governor  Thatcher's 
service  for  seven  terms  as  Governor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Mayflower  So- 
ciety, as  counsellor  general  of  the  Gen- 
eral Society,  and  now  as  Its  honorary  life 
counsellor  general. 

Another  testimonial  was  the  reading  of 
a  fine  letter  ot  commendation  and  con- 
gratulationa  from  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  of 
Kentucky,  accompanied  by  the  Gover- 
nor's commission  designating  Governor 
Thatcher  as  a  "Kentucky  Colonel,"  both 
presented  by  Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Mason  of 
Frankfurt,  Ky. 

Mr.  President,  another  feature  was  the 
announcement  by  Admiral  Galloway  that 
a  history  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti- 
tute and  Laboratory  soon  to  be  published 
is  dedicated  to  Governor  Thatcher  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  book  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dedi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao.  as  fcdlowa: 

DmiCATION 

This  vtilume  Is  affectionately  dedicated  to 
the  Honorable  Maurice  H,  Thatcher,  distin- 
guished public  servant.  Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  1910-1913.  friend  and  wise 
counselor  to  MaJ.  General  William  Crawford 
Gorgas.  memlier  of  the  United  States  House 
of  ReprescntaUves  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky 1923-1933.  author  and  sponaor  of  the 
legislation  which  provided  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  George  Memorial  laboratory. 
Honorary  President  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute.  Vice  Presi- 
dent 1948-1969.  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  strong  advocate  and  atatinch 
supporter  of  tbe  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
and  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  for  over 
40  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
climactic  testimonial  was  a  letter  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  President  of  Ihe 
United  States  read  by  General  Vogel. 
vice  president  of  the  society,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Tm  Whth  HotTBZ. 
WuAtnfton.  Augvat  5,  lf70. 
Hon.  MstniicR  THAicHm. 
Waxhingto-n.  D.C. 

DiAS  OovixjioE  TMATCHla:  Several  days 
ago.  H.R.  7517.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
paymenta  for  certain  former  employees  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  came  to  my  desk  for  signa- 
ture. Since  your  term  as  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  covered  the  period  In  which  the 
Panama  Canal  was  constructed.  I  know  this 
legislation  Is  of  particular  significance  to 
you.  For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  pens  to  commemorate  my 
signing  this  legislation. 

I  have  also  noted  that  you  will  celebrate 
your  100th  birthday  on  August  15.  Mrs, 
Nixon  Joins  me  In  sending  our  best  wlabee 
and  congratulations  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. We  hope  you  have  a  moat  happy  and 


memorable  day  and  that  the  year  ahead  wUl 
bring  you  continued  Joy. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

RjCHAkS  NncOM. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  addresses  were  by  a  panel  of 
speakers  with  outstanding  quallflcatlODS 
to  deal  with  the  subjects  assigned  them : 
Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  distinguished 
historian  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  authorities  on 
Interoceanic  canal  problems. 

Dudley  C.  Bayliss.  former  Chief  of 
Parkways  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  our  Gov- 
ernment's activities  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  our  national  parkway 
systems  and  related  activities. 

Prof.  Richard  B.  CKeefle,  former  re- 
search associate  for  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commission  of  the  American  Le- 
gion specializing  in  Panama  Canal  his- 
tory and  Interoceanic  canal  problems, 
who  Is  now  the  assistant  director  of  the 
library  of  the  George  Mason  College  ot 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  finale  of  the  program  was  a  mov- 
ing response  by  Governor  Thatcher  fol- 
lovted  with  the  singing  by  Madame 
Bruchalski.  accompanied  on  liie  piano 
by  Howard  R.  Thatcher,  well  known  mu- 
sician and  composer  of  Baltimore,  of  one 
of  the  governor's  poetic  compositions. 
"Come  You  Back  to  Panama."  to  the 
melody  of  Kipling's  "On  the  Road  to 
Mandalay." 

Following  the  celebration  at  the  Cos- 
mos Club,  another  feature  of  the  day  for 
Governor  Thatcher  was  the  reception  for 
him  by  the  Society  of  Mayflower  De- 
scendants In  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  beautiful  lawn  of  the  home  in  nearby 
Kenwood,  Md.,  of  Col.  Frederick  J.  Ord- 
way,  Jr.,  the  present  governor  of  the 
local  society,  and  Mrs.  Ordway. 

Features  of  the  Ordway  reception  were 
the  presentations  to  Governor  Thatcher 
of  a  scroll  bearing  the  names  of  all  those 
In  attendance  and  a  handsome  china 
cri'stal  goblet,  a  souvenir  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  current  350th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  in  December  1620  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  Rock. 

In  order  that  a  suitable  record  of  the 
August  15.  1970.  historical  program  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  be  made  available  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  especially  for  research  in- 
stitutions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  principal  parts  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  as  follows : 

First.  Invocation  by  Dr.  Edward  L,  R. 
Elson.  8.TX)..  Litt.  D..  LLJ3.,  Chaplain 
of  the  VS.  Senate. 

Second.  Maurice  H.  That<aj«:  ■•Dedi- 
cated Universal  Man."  by  Capt.  Miles  P. 
DuVal,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy,  retired. 

Third.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher:  "Conser- 
vationist Par  Excellence,"  by  Dudley  C. 
Bayliss,  Chief  of  Parkways,  National 
Park  Service,  retired. 

Fourth.  Panama  Canal:  "Historical 
Prelude."  by  Prof.  Richard  Bennett 
O'KeeSe,  George  Mason  College  of  tbe 
University  of  Virginia. 

Fifth.  Response  of  Gov.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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rNVOCATlOH    BT   D«.   KDWAK)    L-    R-    ELSON 

Let  as  prav.  Almighty  God.  Creator.  Pre- 
server and  Redeemer  ot  Maiikind.  unto  to 
Whom  men  of  rH  ages  have  IKled  up  their 
hearts  and  hands  in  prayer,  we  give  Thee 
heATtv  thaofc  for  this  good  land  that  Tbou 
has  given  u*  lor  our  heniage.  lor  ihe  hero  s 
valor  patriots  devouon.  the  toll  ot  hand  and 
mind  by  which  we  have  become  great  and 
siruDg  We  thank  Thee  lor  aU  of  the  uatural 
resource*  and  all  the  human  resources  with 
Hh.ch  Thou  hasi  blessed  us  Make  us  ever 
mindful  of  Thy  favor,  obedient  to  Thy  lows 
and  glad  to  do  ThT  will.  We  gl^e  Thee  Ihanks- 
civ.ng  lor  thW  occasion  which  brmgs  ua  to 
this  hour,  especially  for  him  whom  we  honor, 
(or  the  great  length  of  hli  servtc«  to  man- 
kind, for  all  the  good  and  gracious  lunuences 
which  have  flowed  from  his  life  into  the  live? 
of  others  and  made  the  world  richer,  for  hi* 
httfh  senice  to  this  nation,  and  the  nations 
I  evond  We  give  Thee  thanks  Grant  to  him. 
we'  pray  Thee,  sacred  memories  and  hallowed 
recollections  and  'he  knowledge  of  work 
we;i  done  Guide  us  through  this,  our  noon- 
dav  meal,  blessing  our  (eUowshlp  and  our 
food  Make  us  ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
others.  In  the  Redeemers  Name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


MAPmics  H,  Thatchm:    DEOICATTO  UWIVE*SAL 
Man 

(By  Capt    Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr  ) 
Mr    President.    Members    of    the    Panama 
Canal  Society  end  Distinguished  Quests : 

The  celebrated  English  philosopher. 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Ei^ioy.  Of  Youth  and 
Age'  made  this  signiflcant  statement.  A 
man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hours  If  he  have  lost  no  time;  but  tha*  hap- 
peneth  rarely." 

The  one  whom  we  honor  today  is  a  leader 
whose  life  has  illustrated  the  truth  of  Bacon  s 
observation;  and  more  Bom  in  nilnols.  where 
his  parents  were  temporarily  domiciled,  on 
August  15.  1870.  and  reared  In  wcswm  Ken- 
tucky, both  of  which  states  were  once  coun- 
uies  in  Virginia  when  the  Old  Dominion  ex- 
tended from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  Honorable  Maurice  H 
Thatcher  has  ancestral  lines  tracing  back 
to  early  colonial  days  and  beyond  They  In- 
clude 'wuilam  Brewster,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Mayflower  and  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Pilgrims 

Educated  In  pubUc  and  private  schools  in 
Kentucky  and  having  an  aptitude  for  litera- 
ture at  an  early  age.  he  learned  the  art  cf 
printing  m  the  composing  room  cf  the  Butler 
County  newspaper  Just  after  this,  he  was 
emploved  in  the  county  ofTlces  Thus  acquir- 
ing at  the  start  of  his  career  the  habits  of 
close  application,  industry  and  integrity,  he 
set  high  standards  of  performAnce  for  him- 
self. 

Recognised  as  a  man  of  promise,  young 
Thatcher,  after  reaching  his  majority,  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Butter 
County  m  18M.  and  started  the  study  of  law. 
After  three  and  a  half  years,  he  resigned  and 
moved  to  Frankfort,  the  Capital  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  position  on  the  staff  ol  the 
State  Auditor,  continued  his  studies  in  law. 
became  a  Ucensed  attorney,  and  was  ap- 
pointed m  1898  as  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  State 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  service,  the 
youthful  attorney  went  to  Loul3\lUe  In  1900 
and.  after  a  while  In  the  private  practice 
of  law.  was  appointed  In  the  year  foUow- 
lug  as  the  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  soon  established  himself  aa  an  able 
and  tearless  prosecutor,  and  served  In  that 
position  until  1906,  when  he  again  resumed 
his  law  practice  In  Louisville 

lo  1906,  Mr  Thatcher  was  chooen  as  the 
SUte  Inspector  and  Examiner  for  Kentucky. 
I>urlng  his  two  year  tenure  In  thli  position. 


he  had  invaluable  experience  m  the  study  of 
many  aapecta  of  clvU  government,  especially 
in  the  operations  ol  chartUble  and  penal  in- 
aUtutlons.  and  In  unprecedented  collections 
of  delinquent  funds  due  the  State.  His  in- 
vestlgaUons  led  to  many  reforms,  includ- 
ing the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  prisons. 
An  outstanding  political  activity  by  him 
during  the  Pr&nkfort  period  of  his  Ufe.  was 
as  chairman  of  the  successful  and  historic 
campaign  of  former  Governor  WlUlam  O. 
Bradley  for  election  by  the  Stste  Legisla- 
ture to  the  United  States  Senat* 

FoUowlng  the  resignation  ol  the  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  then 
functioning  as  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
President  Taft  began  n  aearch  for  a  qualified 
successor.  Mr.  Thatchers  experience  in  Ken- 
tucky had  made  him  a  "iiaturar*  for  the  po- 
sltlon,  and  on  April  12.  1910.  the  President 
appointed  htm  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission with  special  aaslgiuneni  as  Head  of 
th«  Department  of  ClvU  Administration.  On 
May  6.  with  his  bride  of  two  days,  the  gUt«d 
former  Anne  Bell  Chlnn  of  Frankfort,  he 
Balled  from  New  York  for  the  Uthmus  on  Uio 
old  S.S.  Panama. 

For  more  than  three  years  in  the  new  ofUce. 
he  functioned  both  as  a  Member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  us  the  civil 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  time  of 
peak  oonatruction,  and  took  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunlUes  thus  afforded. 

Making  frequent  inspection  trips  along  the 
line  of  the  canal  and  the  surrounding  area.';, 
he  saw  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  loclu  i«ke 
ihape;  observed  vast  land  slides  in  Ctilebra 
Cut;  watched  Oatun,  Pedro  Miguel  and  Mlra- 
flore«  bocks  slowly  rise,  arranged  for  the 
acquisition  of  needed  additional  lands  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  lake  purposes:  and 
observed  Oatun  Lake  grow  from  a  body  of 
w:iter  no  larger  than  a  mill  ponU  to  what 
was  then  the  largest  artificial  luke  in  the 
world,  making  islands  out  of  mountains  and 
providing  the  summit  level  ohannela  for  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Gatun  to  Pedro  Miguel. 
Along  the  significant  occtirrences  wit- 
nessed by  Governor  Thatcher  during  his 
Canal  Zone  career  was  the  first  nonstop 
transcontinental  airplane  flight.  That  event 
took  place  on  April  27,  1913.  when  a  small 
sea  plane  piloted  by  Robert  O.  Powler  flew 
from  Panama  Bay  to  the  Atlantic  entrance 
of  the  Canal,  The  obsen'stion  of  that  his- 
toric flight  was  to  bear  important  fruit  In 
the  future. 

Governor  Thatchers  Isthmian  achieve- 
ments, which  reflected  his  previous  pubUc 
services  in  Kentucky,  include  mutters  of 
hUtorical  interest  in  the  Canal  Zone.  He  was 


1.  First  to  recognize  the  evils  of  flogging 
convlcta  and  to  aboUah  that  practice. 

2.  First  to  institute  a  system  of  rewards 
and  denials  to  prisoners  aa  an  instrument  for 
enforcing  discipline — a  program  that  reduced 
Infractions  by  fifty  per  cent  in  six  months. 

3.  First  to  use  prison  labor  in  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  construction  of  highways,  some 
of  which  are  sUll  In  use  and  have  served  as 
models  for  road  building  in  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

4.  First  to  Introduce  the  teaching  of  Span- 
ish In  Canal  Zone  pubUc  schooU. 

5  First  to  enforce  the  Mann  Act  in  the 
Caiuhl  Zone.  and.  by  such  enforcement,  to 
•end  a  number  of  notorious  criminals  to 
prison. 

6  First  to  draft  a  comprehensive  Tihlcular 
trafnc  code  for  the  Canal  Zone,  which  was 
enacted  Into  law  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commlaalon. 

7.  First  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
saloons  In  the  Canal  Zone,  which  had  become 
a  menace,  eapeclally  to  our  soldiers  stationed 
there. 

Of  the  many  close  uaoclatlons  developed 
by  Governor  Thatcher  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
one  of  the  most  ■atUfylnf  was  that  with 


Colonel  William  C.  Gorgaa,  the  celebrated 
sanitarian  whose  work  made  the  Panamn 
Canal  possible. 

Among  the  various  responsibilities  of  the 
Governor  wds  the  conduct  of  all  the  relations 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commisslcn  alth  the 
Republic  of  pjnama  and  the  representa- 
tives of  other  countries  accredited  to  Pan- 
ama. In  these  duties,  which  mcluded  health 
and  sanitation  to  the  terminal  clUes  of  Pan- 
ama and  Colon  and  contiguous  Panamanian 
areas.  Governor  Thatcher  always  -xemplifled 
the  principles  of  the  good  neighbor  No  re- 
quest of  any  character  by  him  to  Pftnam*n- 
lan    authorities    was   ever    refused. 

After  J  change  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration m  Washington,  Governor  Thatcher 
aa  of  August  18.  1913,  resigned  his  position 
alter  more  than  three  years  of  eventful 
aervlce.  for  which  he  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  Secretary  of  War  Undley  M. 
Garrison  and  President  Porras  of  Panama. 
At  the  time,  he  had  no  Idea  of  what  an  Im- 
pact his  Isthmian  experiences  had  made  on 
him  or  what  would  later  unfold  from  tHem. 
Returning  to  LouUvllle  In  the  fall,  he 
again  t»DOk  up  the  practice  of  law  and  as- 
sumed an  acuve  role  In  politics  and  in  1917 
became  a  mcmt>er  of  the  city's  Board  of 
Public  Safety  for  two  years  In  1919.  he  waa 
appointed  as  department  cour«el  for  Louis- 
ville and  served  in  that  capacity  for  four 
years  with  outetanding  success. 

In  1922.  he  was  elected  to  the  Congreas  as 
the  Repreeenlative  from  the  Louisville  Dis- 
trict He  was  re-elected  four  times,  serving 
from  March,  1923  to  March.  1933.  Through- 
out his  Oongreasional  service,  be  was  a 
member  of  the  powerful  Hotise  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  assignment  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  the  Treasury  and  Poet 
Office;  also  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  these  capacities. 
Congressman  Thatcher's  services  wers  of 
eminent  distinction 

He  was  a  principal  leader  in  eetabllshlng 
our  air  mall  services,  foreign  and  domestic, 
a  contribution  that  traces  back  to  his  wlt- 
nesslng  in  1913  of  the  Fowler  flight  across 
the  Isthmtis  that  had  Inspired  him  to  beUeve 
m  the  future  value  of  aviation  for  mall  and 
general  transportation  purposes. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  1928  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  with  Federal  appropria- 
tions of  the  Gorgaa  Memorial  Latxiratory  In 
Panama  City,  for  which  the  Republic  of 
Panama  granted  the  necessary  land  and 
original  buildings.  Under  the  Thatcher  Act 
this  laboratory  has  become  the  outstanding 
institution  In  the  world  dealing  with  research 
in  the  field  of  tropical  diseases. 

He  ccmtrlbuted  greatly  in  securing  legis- 
lation for  the  conversion  of  the  temporary 
World  War  I  Camp  Knox  into  the  major 
permanent  miUtary  post  of  Fort  Knox. 
which  included  the  construction  of  storage 
facilities  for  the  metallic  monetary  reserves 
of  the  umted  States.  In  this  effort,  he  worked 
closely  with  General  Douglas  MacArthur. 
then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  fully 
recognized  the  splendid  qualities  at  that 
great  soldier. 

He  was  the  author  of.  or  a  key  leader  for, 
legislation  for  Important  projects,  among 
them  the  following: 

Construction  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Memorial  Brtdge  at  Louisville  under  pioneer 
fiscal  legislation  that  resulted  in  its  ultimate 
fr«edom  from  tolls;  and  which  legislation  has 
ever  .since  served  as  a  model  throughout  the 
nation. 

Manufacture  of  braille  books  ond  appa- 
ratus for  blind  pupils  of  the  United  States. 

Construction  of  Ohio  River  navigational 
Improvements 

Construction  of  a  new  Federal  post  office, 
customs  and  court  building  and  a  new 
marine  hospital  In  Louisville;  also  a  veterans' 
hospital  at  Lexington. 


Construction  of  the  Madden  Dam  Project 
In  the  Canal  SSons  that  has  supplied  more 
water  for  lockages,  generated  additional 
power,  controlled  floods,  and  improved  navi- 
gation for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Establishment  of  the  free  Thatcher  Ferry 
across  tha  Pacific  Bntranos  of  the  Canal  at 
Balboa  and  of  the  Thatoher  Highway  con- 
necting the  ferry  with  the  Inter  American 
Highway  system  In  Panama.  The  ferry  op- 
erated from  1932  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
transporting  millions  of  passengers  and 
vehicles. 

Also,  he  was  the  author  of  the  kidnapping 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is 
atiU  In  effect. 

In  recognition  of  the  Oovemor'B  contri- 
butions for  Pan  Americanism.  President 
Hoover,  In  1930,  named  him  to  a  special  mis- 
sion to  present  to  the  people  of  Veneeuela  at 
Caracoa  a  statue  of  Henry  CTay — the  great 
protagonist  of  LaUn  American  Independence. 
Especially  notable  In  his  Congressional  ca- 
reer were  his  effective  servioes  In  support  of 
National  Park  systems  and  historic  shrtnes. 
for  which  he  came  to  be  widely  known  aa  an 
effective  conservationist.  The  story  of  his 
achievements  in  this  fleld  wlU  be  given  by 
another  speaker. 

After  leaving  the  Congress  In  1933.  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher  entered  into  the  practice  of 
law  in  Washington.  Because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Isthmus  and  authorship  of  the  legis- 
lation for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 
he  was  chosen  flrat  as  General  Counsel  and 
then  as  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel 
of  the  Gorgas  MemorUl  Institute  of  Tropical 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  which  supervises 
the  work  of  the  laboratory  in  Panama.  He 
held  these  two  positions  from  the  late  1980*b 
to  September,  1969. 

Through  the  years  following  his  retlrwnent 
from  the  Congress,  be  has  been  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  much  Congresolonal 
leglalaUoD  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  Canal,  its 
employees,  the  Laboratory  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

His  latest  effort  In  this  general  connection 
was  his  effective  support  In  the  91»t  Congress 
for  bsneflclU  legislation  for  retired  aUen 
employees  of  the  Canal,  chiefly  West  Indians. 
All  of  the  many  services  rendered  hy  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher  following  his  retirement  from 
the  Congress  have  been  of  humane  character 
and  without  financial  compensation. 

When  the  time  came  in  1960  for  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Gorgas  to  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Great  Americans,  Governor  Thatcher 
played  an  important  role  In  securing  that 
signal  honor  for  the  great  sanitarian  of  Cuba 
and  the  Isthmus  In  a  fleld  of  eminent  com- 
petitors. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  problems  of  the 
Panama  Canal  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive debate.  Governor  Thatcher  recognised 
the  pattern  of  evenu  as  repeating  the  Canal 
struggles  in  the  early  30th  Century,  saw  their 
implications  for  the  United  States,  Panama. 
and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and  has 
urged  policies  derived  from  reasoned  lines  ol 
thought. 

Invited  to  the  Canal  Zone  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  special  occasions,  the  Governor  has 
participated  In  the  following  ceremonies: 

March  31,  19M.  Dedication  of  the  Ooethals 
Memorial. 

Oetotier  37. 1968.  Centennial  of  the  Btrth  ox 
Theodore  Rooaevrtt. 

October  12.  1982.  Dedication  of  Thatcher 
Ferry  Bridge. 

August  16,  1964.  celebration  ol  the  60th 
Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  the  unveUlng  of  the  me- 
morial to  the  builders  ol  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Governor's  contribution  has  not  been 
limited  to  material  achievements.  He  has 
honored,  and  continues  to  honor,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  Isthmian  area,  and  Kentucky 
with  impressive  writing  In  prose  and  verse, 
much  of  It  of  tmlveraal  character,  which  will 
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be  read  for  generations  to  oome  He  has 
studied,  and  still  studies  Panama  Canal  his- 
tory and  probletns.  especially  the  parts  played 
by  the  great  Isodsrs  in  Its  design  and  con- 
struction. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  career.  Governor 
Thatcher  has  received  many  honors.  Includ- 
ing the  highest  civil  orders  of  Panama.  Ecua- 
dor and  Venezuela.  Here  It  may  be  added  that 
he  and  Mrs.  TTiatcher  visited  five  contlnenu. 
Including  North  America,  and  became  one  of 
the  moat  traveled  couples  of  their  generation. 
One  of  the  greatest  distinctions  ever  be- 
stowed by  the  United  SUtes  on  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  the  naming  in  1981  by  Act  of 
CtmgreAG  of  the  mognllSent  new  bridge  across 
the  Pacific  entrance  of  the  Canal  at  Balboa 
as  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Brtdge.  which  was 
opened  on  October  13,  1963.  to  replaoe  the 
Thatcher  Ferry.  The  next  day,  the  United 
States  honored  the  memory  of  former  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer.  John  F.  Stevens  of 
the  Isthmian  CansJ  Commission,  the  basic 
architect  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  the  nam- 
ing of  the  traffic  circle  In  B&lboa  as  Stevens 
Circle  and  In  the  tinveillng  on  It  a  montunent 
to  that  great  engineer.  Governor  Thatcher 
attended  both  of  these  events.  In  all  but  the 
1963  and  1964  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Thatcher  (de- 
ceased In  I960)  acoompanled  him. 

When  the  time  come  In  1968  to  organl2*  the 
John  F.  Stevens  Hall  of  Fame  Committee  to 
sponsor  the  election  of  Stevens  to  that  greet 
bocor.  the  Governor  was  selected  as  the 
senior  Honorary  Chairman  and  has  effectively 
supported  the  movement  lor  Stevens  as  he 
did  for  Gorgas. 

In  1909.  at  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute.  Governor  Thatch- 
er was  elected  as  its  Honorary  Ufe  President. 
a  position  previously  occupied  by  Presidents 
of  the  United  SUtes  from  Ooolldge  to  John- 
son and  was  re-elected  as  lu  General  Coun- 
sel: which  positions  be  yet  holds. 

Adhering  thro  ugh  his  life  to  the  high 
standards  that  he  set  for  himself  in  his  youth 
at  Butler  County  in  Kentucky,  he  has  had 
a  career  that  should  be  an  Insplrmtlon  to 
present  and  future  generations. 

On  this  occasion,  which  arouses  so  many 
memories  and  so  much  thought,  there  can 
be  no  higher  tribute  to  this  dedicated  unl- 
veteal  man  than  to  paraphrase  Bacon  by 
saying  that  one  in  advanced  yean  may  be 
young  m  spirit  if  he  has  lost  no  tUne  in 
keeping  his  mind  sharp  with  oonstruetive 
endeavor. 

MAcrmiCK  H.  Thatch^ — OOKSEBvanuwiaT  Pas 


(By  I>udley  C.  Bayllas) 

Mr.  President,  Oovsmor  Thatcher.  Mem- 
bers of  tbs  Panama  Canal  Society,  distin- 
guished guests  and  friends: 

My  wife  and  I  are  greatly  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  Invited  to  thla  happy  Oan- 
tenary  birthday  gathering  m  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher,  whom  we  have  known  and 
loved  for  many  years. 

Because  my  professiozial  architectural  and 
landscape  archltacturai  career  of  33  years  has 
been  with  the  National  Park  Service,  and  has 
been  concerned  almost  entirsly  with  tiie 
developmsnt  of  national  parkways  In  the 
eastern  part  ot  the  country,  I  am  most 
familiar  with  those  aotlvltiaa  of  Governor 
Thatcher  concerned  with  the  conssrvatlon 
and  protection  of  our  nation's  soenlc,  historic 
aud  recreational  resources.  In  this  field  be 
has  been  active  and  most  effective  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gTMS.  A  mention  of  some  hlghUghU  of  his 
aooompUsbmenu.  I  think,  will  conflrm  tbe 
value  of  his  distinguished  contributions  to 
this  country's  permanent  and  everlasting 
conservation  treasury. 

During  his  years  of  public  servioe  from 
1913  to  193S  In  the  House  ol  RepieesBtettTM. 


IQ  oddltloa  to  many  other  important  Isglala- 
Uve  accomplishments.  Governor  Tbatchar 
was  tbe  author  of.  and  steered  through  tbe 
Congress,  the  Acts  for  the  crsatloa  of  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Pork:  the  permanent 
Improvement  and  perpetual  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Lincoln  Birthplace 
farm — now  designated  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Birthplace  National  Historic  Site:  and  tbs 
creation  of  the  Zachary  Taylor  National 
Cemetery,  consisting  of  obout  20  acres  In- 
cluding the  old  Taylor  burial  ground  and  a 
new  and  handsome  mausoleum  to  bouse  tbe 
remains  of  President  Taylor  and  his  wile.  All 
of  these  scenic  and  historic  sites  are  In 
Kentucky. 

In  1931  Governor  Thatcher  organized  tbe 
Eastern  National  Park- to -Park  Highway  As- 
sociation and  was  then  elected  and  has  ever 
slnoa  served  as  its  President.  This  Association 
promoted  and  sectired  the  improvement  ot 
existing  highways  Unking  up  national  porks 
and  other  scenic  and  historical  areas.  The 
basic  soundness  of  this  conception  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  luceedlng  years  when 
Independent  studies  made  by  National  Park 
Service- Bureau  of  Public  Boads  survey 
teams  have  designated  routes  for  new  na- 
tional parkways  in  close  proximity  to  many 
sections  of  the  1931  plan. 

As  time  went  on  GoverDor  Thatcher  recog- 
nized the  ever  increasing  volume  of  truck 
traffic,  commercial  roadside  development  and 
billboards  on  these  existing  highways.  He 
was  also  aware  of  the  nearlng  oompletion  of 
two  pioneer  large  scale  national  parkways. 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Natches  Trace,  with 
truck  free,  scenlcally  protected  park-like 
roodwaye  being  developed  exclusively  for 
passenger  car  use  and  pleasure  travel.  He 
therefore  advocated  a  similar  national  park- 
way linking  Tbe  Blue  Bidge  and  Natches 
Trace  by  way  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park.  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  as  a  Ioglc»1  and  desirable  Improvement 
over  the  oorrespoDdlng  portion  of  the  East- 
ern National  Park-to-Park  Highway,  thus 
closing  the  gap  between  these  two  naticoal 
partrways  and  providing  a  continuous  na- 
tional parkway  and  pork  road  of  over  1&30 
miles  from  Front  Royal.  Virginia  to  Natches, 
Mlsslaelppl. 

A  Survey  of  such  a  national  parlcway  has 
been  tbe  objective  of  legislation  Itiltlrtil  by 
Governor  Thatcher  and  Introduoed  in  aereral 
ffucoeaslve  Oongreaeee  by  Ublted  States  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Representa- 
tive Eugene  SUer,  txitb  ol  Kentucky.  In  1964 
the  National  Pork  Service,  on  the  basts  of 
Governor  Thatcher's  and  Oongresslonal 
reoommendationx,  initiated  a  feasibility 
study,  with  engineering  assistance  funiMied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roods. 

As  Chief  of  Parkways,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  In  charge  of  the  Natloosl  Pazk 
Service  activities  on  the  study.  The  study 
was  made  hy  detailed  investigation  of  several 
routes,  topographic  map  and  aerial  photo- 
graphic study.  It  i«TDceeded  Intermittently  as 
funds  and  circumstances  permitted  and  the 
report  was  completed  in  1967.  Oovttmor 
Thatcher  contributed  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions during  the  study  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  report.  Puhllcatloo  and  filing 
of  the  report  has  been  held  up.  unfortu- 
nately, since  that  time  due  to  budgetary 
considerations.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
lOT  thla  report  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  Ocff»- 
gress  at  an  early  date 

The  study  disclosed  that  such  a  national 
parkway,  to  be  known  as  the  Cimiberland 
Parkway,  would  have  unique  and  unusually 
fine  recreational  potential  in  addltloc  to  Its 
rich  variety  of  scenery.  It  would  traverse 
mountain  regions  embracing  national  and 
state  porks  and  forests,  lakes  and  large 
reservoirs,  riven,  sections  of  Wue  grass  coun- 
try, pioneer  and  historic  areas,  ancient  In- 
dian   Tillaee    altes,    wUdamses   trails,    stu- 
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S2S.1  ^uty  aUT^T«A  with  ft*  ""^  ■ 
SJm  •nd  p»iior«nM.  oon»UMnt  with  na- 
tlau>a  p»r«:.»y  prlndplM  the  rout.  '■O")*  by- 
p«.  ao«  ind  follow  th.  mow  s«ttlc  loo^- 
?J^  prortdlng  fuu  opportunity  f"'  '''^° 
ii^  knd  overnight  »mpln«  oiid  lodg.  .ItM- 

,oout  *60  milM  from  Gr«t  Smoky  Moun- 
JSi.  NitloMl  P.rlt  m  Tennej«  through 
KBiitudtv  vim  Cumh»rlond  Oap  N»tloc»l  Hl»- 
^ncP^r^d  Mammoth  Cave  N.tlon.1  P«k 
^d  p«Mlni!  ne«  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Blrrh- 
STonttlLal  Historic  Site  to  the  Natchez 
rn<x  Parkway  south  of  Naahvllle.  Tennes- 
STmotT  im^^crtantly.  k  would  clo«  a  gap 
S«^n  the  410  mil.  Blue  Ridge  P^kway^ 
now  vlrtuaUy  completed,  and  the  450  nule 
Strch«  Traie  Parkway,  about  ".J"' '""^ 
complete.  It  would  thereby  provide  •»  ""^ 
continuous  natlcoa!  parkway  and  pork  road 
mo^  th«i  1530  miles  In  length.  1"« J«^ 
trucks  and  billboards,  from  the  north  ^d  of 
Shenandoah  N.Uunal  Park  ■"*' ft°"?,'^>>; 
vTrgUiia.  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Natchez 
ii2rPark.-ay  at  Natchez,  Mls.l«lppl.  It  Is 
»  vital  link  in  thu  eKvem  system  of  na- 
Mon.1  parkwaya  and  park  roads  within  easy 
ic^  ?f  the  most  populous  section  uf  our 

"^iSreLor  Thatcher's  most  recerjt  co^"»^ 
tlon  efforla  eitendlng  over  several  y""^'« 
Sio  b-D  directed  toward  the  establishment 
S^^lfmouth  Rock  National  ^™f'^, 
OTbraelng  som*  13  acres  ^^""^'"f  ^e 
^mus  iMdlng  place  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1630 
in??^oXi*^»«a>usett»  He  h"  been  very 
StTtron  thla  project  all  dunng  h«  «rv1« 
ai  HOTorary  UXe  Counsellor  General  of  the 
«_?.r,i  Siletv  of  MayOower  Descendants. 
°'^;^.^  that  legl^tlon  «  «t;^U.h 
'tke  iem^S^hlch  has  be«.  Introduced  a 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  should  shortly  be 
e^L^^u.  largely  to  Governor  Thatcher's 

'"nfortre.'e'''oonservauonaoh,eve.«n« 

which  have  been  earned  on  at  W  Pf">°°*' 
r^^e  with  no  relmbur«ment.  OoverT.or 
?2^o^  displayed  unflagging  enlhu- 
iSm^Sul  encouragement.  "'^■"'"^^P^ 
SS«  «>d  the  r«e  ablUty  to  '"^^f^ 
frlendshlpa  with  aU  parties  "J""^*""?;, „"• 
S!  .^STas  the  catalyst  In  f^'^J'^ 
Ld  people  moving  toward  the  ^^^^ 
Th.  Kationsl  Park  Service  and  the  people 
S^  th^Son  kT.e  been  meet  'ortunaWJo 
hive  this  rare  and  devoted  Interest  directed 

^uT  «p.dly  vanlahing  iands^p.  <^^^^^ 
in  brief  It  may  he  said  of  him  Iba'^" 
one  of  ">•  n*"""'  «■""  **"*  "°"'  ' 
~f^"  m^n^tlon  an  eaample  of  th^^^J 
.Jength  and  dedlcaUon  thla  man  po-*^ 
S  UU,  while  be  was  hurrying  to  get  K^e 
i^eAlogether  prior  to  attending  the  Trlen- 
^S^^^o:\<:  General  Society  of  lUy- 
flower  Descendanu  of  Plymouth.  Maasa- 
ch^tta  M  feu  and  cut  his  bo«l  «ve«ly. 
Swiw  hla  serious  Injury  he  wa«  able  w 
SSnSi  the  flow  of  blood,  eummon  a  eon- 
«j^  and  go  to  the  boapltal  where  nuoiy 
"I'tSS  were'requlred  to  close  ^'^^ 
Portunately  no  fracture  was  lf'0'»»?- J?' 
,Kj  next  day  he  took  off  by  automohU.  for 
Jl^Louth.  where  he  presld«l  <>'«  »„?<^- 
^,  in  dedication  of  a  memorial  of  hi. 
uuaator  nder  WUllam  Brewster  of  May- 
fiowar  fame.  a.  though  nothing  had  hap- 
Lmedl  A  superhuman  ellort  evBi  for  a  man 
hSi  hi*  age?  Tea.  but  remember  this  dM- 
?^dii?  o1  Charlemagne  and  WUllam  the 
Conmieror  Is  no  ordinary  man!  ,_^^. 

In  wldltlon  to  hU  admlnlatratlve  legUla- 
tlv.  and  coMervstlon  abUltle..  Oo«rnor 
Sltci«  ha.  a  flne  literary  talent  m  the 
Sldrf  poetry.  With  hi.  pcrmwion  I  would 
lUce  to  tSnclude  by  reading  one  of  the  many 
Doema  he  has  written  concerning  the  major 
Satlooal  par*..  I  bellrve  this  an  eloquent  «- 
SSrton  rfthe  deep  and  abiding  o"  this 
^nderful  man  has  for  the  crown  Jewel,  of 
oar  nstlan.  It  U  Utled : 
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"OtTa   NATTONAl.   PSaJC. 

•Our  National  parks  are  bits  of  Paradise. 

Created  by  the  hand  of  God.  to  be 
What  m«l.  at  length.  h«.  «»•  »  "™"  . 

A.  Nature's  richest  realms,  untamed  and 

And  full-designed  to  lery.  bU  need  and 

pleasure;  

And  therefore  set  apart.  The  tenmln.  vast. 
Of  awesome  majesty  In  matchles.  ni«">»"' 

Are  vested  with  a  beauty  unsurpM»». 
Thoie  mountains,  hill.,  stream.,  lake*,  and 
sea-washed  KJne;  ,,  .^ 

These  mighty  chasm,  and  buttea,  all  in.- 

hued:  . 

TheM  boundless,  MUlptuMd  e»»ero».  deep 

Woods,  groves,  and  monarch,  with  death- 
less life  endued. — 
Combine  Into  s  wondrous,  magic  whole 
Of  healing  for  the  body,  mind,  and  soul. 


PsHAHU  CAMM.:    HiaTMiciii.  Patttms 

(By  Prof.  Richard  Bennett  OXeellel 

Mr.   PrMddent,   members   of   the  Paf^ 

canal  Society,  distinguished   gtiMts.   I«^ 

iTgentlemen.  In  the  world  o<  tfJ-V-  t^"* 

is  stSiggle.  There  Is  peace.  ThU  U  the  ye« 

in  which  young  Poles  hone  their  wlta  wlti 

conundruL  such  as;  "What  ...  ^'^ 

important  event  In  International  a«^" J° 

^  year  1815?  Answer;  Lenin  wa.  Ave  year. 

^■■Two  men  saw  daylight  In  that  year 

1810   One.  Vladimir  Ulyanov.  knew  •'78*'' 

but  no  p^ace.  Indeed.  In  a  manner  almost 

dlaboUoSThe  brought  to  the  plao.t  »  P»™»- 

Sent  »x:lal  malignancy  that  .".<?«  ''"''^ 

,uS.   41   year,    after   his    death.   The   other 

^.  whie  centenary  we  are  so  P™"" J;" 

honor    today    ha.    known    peace    «">    "" 

won    in  hi.  distinguished  service,  our  mo« 

profound   reapeot  and   g'»«»"^'' ^,,  „. 

ThU  afternoon.  In  a  mo«  Inlormal  way. 

I   would   Uke   to   pMs   along   to   you   some 

ob^auons.  the  fruit  of  my  ""jf «^'  i" 

great  achievement  that  belong,  to  Pn*"^' 

Theodore  Booeevelt.  John  P^Stevens.  Col- 

onel  Goethals.   but  moet   BttUigly.   In   thu 

^pp,     o«».lon>.     contekt.     to     Governor 

LadlM  U)<J  gMiilemen.  ih»t  man  I  flwt 
minSon^.  V.  TLx^.  u«>  tJlyanov.  lett  ^ 
many  «clou*  le«mcle*  that  you  may  w^« 
at  mv  aiding  the  ««^"°"^J^pPlSj 
the  mother  ton«u«  ol  °°«»y  Pt^-P'"  .f^*!!! 
b««u-  wiUi  me,  however,  and  I  beUeve  wo 
can  Journey  togelh«r  to  Where  we  may  ■-» 
a  uule  more  clearly,  the  peatnea  ol  the 
Pa^^nt«rpn«/Lealn  and  ^Ib  Wlow. 
ban  d>grad«l  our  l*»r««*-^*^^f**^' 
with  the  capture  and  ml«uM  of  the  word 

etrmoloKlcBl    defen«>    oT    '■exploit.-    citing 

from  the  Latin  vert  for  '^  unJold  ;  or  I 
could  pursue  the  hUrtortoal  analysl*  and 
reveal  to  you  that  Ume.  not  eo  long  ago 
when  'yiploit"  denoted  a  deed  of  gr^^t 
bravery  or  tie  valoroua  achle^•«nent  of  aom* 
mo«t  difficult  undertaking.  No  l<mg«:  along 
with  ■Muare"  and  -chartty"  and  law  and 
OTder.-  the  word  -exploitation"  h«  oome 
to  have  a  prejudicial  meaning. 

comrade  A:  TeU  me.  cooirade.  what  U  your 
definition  of  capitalism? 

comrade  B:  Gladly.  oapltaJlim  la  tha  ex- 
plolta.Uon  of  man  by  man.  ^.-«,«^ 

Comrade  A;  And  what  U  your  deflnltton 

comrade  B:  Just  the  other  way  round. 

It  \3  my  oonvlcUon  that  the  achieretnent 
at  Panama  la  aa  "exploit."  an  «ploltatlo«i  o« 
the  natural  reeourcee  of  the  »•*  "™ 
which  Ui  worthy  ol  our  deepert  idmlraUon 
and  emuUtton.  I  ri-ll  try  W  d^«loP  J^"T 
talk  thl*  theme,  that  the  lethmlan  bridge 
IB  "Doaltlve  exploitation." 

Ukmg  the  term  "UrthmUa  bridge"  may  lad 
upolyour  .a«  a.  bombast.  8U11.  b«f«e 
t£re  waa  a  canal,  the  bridge  acrow  thl. 
nATTOwest  strip  ol  Isthmian  land  ™  o^ 
r»ila:  and  bedtore  the  achleT«neut  of  1W6. 


back  m  the  days  of  the  almost  legendary 
exploits  of  "loa  crUUanoa".  this  bridge  traiu- 
ported  the  goods  and  treaaure  ot  tlie  New 
and  the  Old  World*  on  bea&ta  of  burden  and 
In  canoes  to  waiting  caraveU.  UiUi  sav- 
UiB  about  8.000  miles  ot  voyage  distance. 

The  era  in  Panama  whlcb  began  with  the 
heroiam  of  Vasco  Mufiez  de  Balboa  la  citrava- 
sant  in  Interest  and  faaoiuation  for  anyone 
proresalog  to  study  that  region.  The  perwn 
iknd  authentically  documcnwd  character  or 
the  man  makes  him  a  natural  lor  our  sympa- 
thy. Whether   In  the  chronicles  of  Ovledo' 
or  in  that  excellent  contemporary  study  or 
Kathleen  BomoUV  Balboa  la  hero.  The  t«- 
mlnul   cltlee  of   today's   Panama   Canal   we 
Colon  (as  you  know,  the  Spanish  name  for 
Columbusi    and   Balboa.    Cut    th«."B^,^ 
poesY    and    romantic   hlstorigmpby.    BaiDoa 
was   the   grandest    and    most    successful   of 
Spain's    oonqulstadors.    in    the    sense    thmt 
measurably  accounts  for  Spain's  long  rule  in 
oresent  day  Latin  Amerlcs.  With  something 
fewer  than  100  men.  Balboa  departed  from 
the  orlirlnal  CaatlUlau  settlement  of  Tlerra 
wrme.    Darlen.    cross«l    the    Isthmus    from 
Acla  to  the  Oulf  of  Saa  Miguel  and  returaed 
through  the  territories  of  many  Indian  trlbee. 
almost  always  at  peace,  without  enslaving  or 
destroying  the«  ulbe*,  and  ending  "^^^ Jo"' 
montti  back  at  Darleu  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  oollected  gold.  We  tend  to  over- 
look the  Balboa,  the  archetype  of  the  benev- 
olent  conquistador,  because  of  the   impor- 
tance of  his  discovery  ot  the  western  shor* 
of  the  Pacific,  then  caUed  the  ■Great  South- 
ern Sea."  .     _,, 
U  the  humane  opening  of  Panama  by  BU- 
boa  was  negated  by  his  ''^^^°"'^f  ^" 
torlana  are  pretty  weU  agreed  that  It  was. 
nevertheless  the  resulu  of  his  explorations 
were  immense  for  the  Wcsiem-world  •  ■  •  ""^ 
the  world-  The  6G  men  who  stood  in  the  rip 
Ude  on  September  36.  1513  and  claimed  for 
the  Catholic  majeotlea  the  lands  and  islands 
of  the  Paciac.  may  be  seen  by  shallow  ob- 
eervers  as  Quixotic  braggaru.  I  s"8e«i:  °° 
the  contrary,  that  the  force,  the  spirit  which 
brought  such  a  tiny  band  to  make  so  gri»t  a 
claim  represents  the  finest  moment  of  an 
exuberant  Bpanlah  elan,  a  glory  to  »n  the 
world  With  the  failures,  the  setbacks  and  the 
dlsappolntmenta  that  Spain's  three  oenturlee 
in  America  suffered,  the  effort,  that  crusade 
11  you  wlU.  that  explosion  of  arms.  Pl°^s  P^*'' 
poie  and  culture  are  historically  f  ^abllshed 
and.  In  a  pleasing  way.  expose  the  fallacy  and 
fraud  of  Marxism  and  determinism.  Thou- 
sands  of  unsung  Balboos.  these  Iberian  pio- 
neers, by  their  courage,  faith  and  persever- 
ance establlBh  the  claims  for  all  time. 

Charles  V.  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  «ia  J"« 
great-grandson.  PhUlp  IV  of  SP*'"- f*'*^?.5Sl 
In  "impossible  dream."  To  take  the  latt« 
first  there  appeared  In  1968  a  curloui  «- 
S^t  ofThe  ll^  put  forward  st  the  court 
of  the  Escorlal.  a  claim  to  the  f  ^-^  ^J?' 
Spain.'  The  ifith  century  af8:«^*'^\/°T,i'^ 
sovereignty  was  based  on  the  plauMblll^y  of 
the  K^-3  claim  to  that  which  hU  subject 
altronoiSer  sa^  in  topographic  detail  through 
his  newfangled  telescope.  In  any  case  the 
fSmed  meTof  Charles  V's  court  could  s«. 
m  the  sense  ol  appreciating  the  tremendous 
opportunity  a  canal  at  Panama  y<«id  •f^J 
the  trade  and  oommerclal  exploitation  of 
thi  wor^d.  could  see  but  .  .  .  there  simply 
w«  To  waV.  in  the  technology  of  *-^»* '2^?: 
7or  mankUid  to  reallM  the  proposal  Thla 
Seam  came  to  fuimiment  In  the  minds  and 
at  the  hands  of  other  people*. 

The  next  hands  to  visit  ?«»="•  *"V" 
vou  know,  rather  more  ferocious.  t±>«  F«* 
buccaneers  and  captains  of  BrlUln.  Drake. 
Morma  el  ol.  The  TJnlt«l  Kingdom  b  P^^^"^ 
JSnirtbutlon  to  the  exploitation  of  the  re^ 
^  m  two  instalmenu:  the  Bo'i*^'^^^ 
Brltannloa  of  Victorian  tUnes  which  pro- 
SotedT  great  incr^-e  ot  marine  "^^^ 
MoondJy.  the  diplomatic  InlttaUve  which,  to 


Pootnotea  at  end  ot  artlcJe. 


tie  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901.  gave  the 
United  States  Its  unique  oprortunlty  to 
build  the  Panama  Oanal. 

Dut  this  Is  running  a  bit  ahead.  Go  b*ck 
mentally  to  the  1830's  when  our  atlll  strug- 
gling Republic  was  with  difilcuJty  attempting 
■  <  secure  Its  enormous  "Grea'-  American 
Desert"  I  that  portion  of  the  Loult'jma  Pur- 
chase Wert  of  the  100'  of  Longitude  |  At 
Uhet  time  In  Europe  a  unlvereal  man.  a 
genltu.  old  In  years  only,  pondored  the  cor- 
respondence be  had  accumulated  with  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  the  phyEiographer. 
Johaan  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  pored  over 
charts  and  iketchei  and  "wrote  enth-iilas- 
Llcaily  of  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
open '  such  a  canal.*  I  ^uote  from  a  recent 
lilofiraphy: 

"But  he  Is  alwavs  Interested  to  hear  about 
wUat  U  going  on  in  England.  Prance,  or 
distant  America.  !n  Russia  or  China.  He  hears 
L.I  great  projects,  of  proposed  canaJs  at 
Puiama  and  Su(W.  of  plans  for  hupe  har- 
bon.  In  his  old  age  his  thoughu  roam  far 
over  the  seas      .  ."• 

However,  many  men  there  were,  great  or 
small,  who  desired  the  oonstructlon  of  a 
Panama  Canal,  the  Orst  true  step  thwart 
•ts  reallwitlon.  the  railroad  acroes  the  Isth- 
mup.  came  tweniy  years  after  Goethe's  plain- 
tive orophecv.  Those  who  have  read  Captain 
DnVal's  fascina'-lng  account  of  "The  Two 
Streaks  of  Rust  In  the  Jungle"  are  weU  aware 
of  the  fasclnaiing  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Panama  Railroad.*  It  seems  to 
me.  knowing  s'-'mcthlng  of  the  world  of  re- 
search, that  a  rich  held  of  gradiiate  and  schol- 
arly reseazch  lies  In  the  history  of  "-h:;;  en- 
terprise. First  I  w-'uld  suggest  the  genesis 
and  development  ol  the  Panama  ra-lroad: 
That  Is.  tlie  interaction  of  the  vUiouary  John 
Uoyd  St^phecA  and  the  bustneasmen  William 
Henry  Asplnwoll  and  Henry  Chauncey  with 
r.he  Congress  and  v*lth  the  Polk  and  Taylor/ 
PUlmore  a.lmlniuiratlom.  Or  another  and 
nerhars  mTe  rewarding  research  would  he 
■hff  effMinvenMs  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
rail  buiMin?  eroerlence.  the  lessons  for  the 
(*ng:ne?rs  and  olirners  of  the  Canal. 

These  lessoru.  at  the  stage  ot  hypothesis. 
appear  to  be:  1)  Although  no  excessive  fa- 
talities due  to  the  nature  of  the  Panamanian 
Isthmus  are  recorded  for  the  rati  cocs:ruc- 
ilon.  There  w.n>M  l>e  cllmatologicaJ  and  medi- 
cal factrtrs  limiting  the  use  of  a  construction 
labor  force,  a  work  force  very  much  larger 
fnr  a  canal  than  lor  a  railway.  21  The  region 
of  Panama  'Iwissessed  no  important  resources 
In  labor,  c«pUa\  material  and  food,  but  re- 
quired importation  of  oil  these  material';." ' 
Plnally.  the  United  States  would  be  embarked 
upon  the  decisive  development  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Have  we  learned  our  teasons  well?  The 
answer  to  this  llee  partly  in  the  future.  But 
for  that  i*ari  ol  the  question  which  la  pro- 
logue, the  anxwer  is  an  unequivocal  yes. 
The  French  nation,  an  industrious  and  in- 
telligent people,  stumbled  badly  because  of 
the  penlstence  of  their  great  canal  builder, 
Ferdinand  de  bessepa  in  the  planning  of  the 
Canal.  And  yet  there  Is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  tbe  Canal  enterprise  in  Oodln  de 
Leplnay's  nrlplnal.  Ingenious  suggestion  of 
ISTfi  as  to  type  of  canal  as  well  as  In  the 
later  French  Compagnle'a  efforts.  So  many 
contributed  so  much  and  in  ao  many  dif- 
ferent ways;  but  De  Leplnay's  contribution 
was  basic,  and  may  yet  be  fully  realized. 
So  we  con  eee  that  there  la  no  straight-lLne 
progreeslon  ol  clvlllxatton's  advance,  neither 
on  the  Isthmue  nor  elsewhere.  When  the 
opportunity,  a  moment's  duration  In  the 
span  of  history,  arrived  for  the  United 
States,  the  lessons  of  the  19th  century  were 
advantageously  used  by  our  leadership  to 
build  tbe  Canal. 

Theae  applied  lesaona,  and  they  were  brll* 
Uantly  pointed  out  by  William  Barclay  Par- 
sons as  early  as  tbe  year  1905*  are:  I)  the 
neceesity  for  an  enormous  capitalisation 
and  long-tarm  effort  which  aU  but  a  few 


great  nations,  if  any.  were  ci-pable  of  sus- 
taining; 2)  the  vital  necessity  of  rill  trons- 
p«wtatlon  in  conatructuig  the  CEnal  and 
corollary  to  this,  the  foct  that  John  P. 
Stevens  was  es-sentlally  a  railroad  man  baa 
great  aipnlflcance  m  the  developmeni  of  tbe 
Canal,  planning  and  construction  s  :ige3; 
and  3)  the  neod  to  Import  the.  over,'. helm- 
ing percentage  of  consti-actlon  mtterlals, 
together  with  the  necessity  cf  Inducing 
large  numtwrs  of  Weet  I&di&n  and  Euro- 
peon  laborers  to  come  to  the  Isthmus. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
work  of  William  C.  Gorgas.  There  ts  no  need 
In  Governor  Thatcher's  presence,  certainly,  to 
i«peat  encomiums  to  tbe  former's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Canal  enterprise.  But  I  ^.onder, 
in  submitting  these  obeerA  atlons.  if  eujncient 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  aanitttlon 
work  of  Gorgos  on  the  whole  Isthmus.  The 
16.000  ocean-going  ships  which  eof cly  :  ^uch 
the  pons  of  Colon  and  Panama  ore  a  tr  i>ate 
to  all  the  buUdera  of  the  Panami:  Can.-.I.  in- 
cluding the  man  we  now  honor.  Imagtn?.  if 
you  will,  the  quarantine  stringency  u-hloh 
would  have  to  be  In  force  m  Psn  nii  If 
"Chagres  fever"  and  other  troplc&l  dl-seasea 
still  raged  their  deadly  courses  there 

It  Is  fitting  to  conclude  In  poetry,  this 
tribute  to  Governor  Thatcher,  poet  and 
gentleman.  First  a  poet's  prose,  again  the 
great  Goethe,  bad  such  men  in  mind  when 
he  wrote: 

Hare  and  now  begins  a  ne«-  epoch  of  .%orid 
history,  and  you  6lr<B),  can  aay  that  "you 
were  there."  ■ 

Finally,  the  lost  Stanza  of  'Tsthmltn 
Heroes."  written  by  Ford  Lewis  Battles  un- 
der the  stimulxis  of  his  World  War  n  experi- 
ences on  the  Isthmus: 

"Hall  to  those  men  who  know  each  struggling 
hour 

Of  building;   clearly  see  the  present  task; 

Above  confusing  murmur,  aay  with  power. 

•Not  ended:  let  tus  ever  build,  not  bosk.'  -  » 
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RxspoNSB  or  Gov.  Maoucs  H.  Thatchbb 
Officers  and  Members  of  the  Society.  Dr. 
Elson,   Mr.   Runnestrand  and  other  dlstln- 
gulEhed  gueats,  neighbors  and  frlenda: 

It  would  be  trite  of  me  to  say  that  t  am 
overwhelmed  by  this  observance  of  my  cen- 
tenary date:  but  I  do  thank  all  of  you  for  tbe 
eloquence  of  your  presence,  and  this  includes 
the  other  speakers  on  this  program.  My 
earnest  thanks  also  include  Dr.  Sdward  L.  tL 
dson,  the  distinguished  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  his  splendid  Invocation;  and 
to    Col.    Albert   Schoepper.   Leader    of    the 


Marine  Band,  the  Oosimaikdant  c€  tbe  Marine 
Corps.  Gen.  Cbopuioxi;  and  also  to  the  large 
vgTr!'>ut  cf  the  Band,  ltd  hy  Drum  Major 
C-onovon.  which  has  given  us  auch  a  fine 
musical  program. 

In  addition,  I  would  express  my  earnost 
thanks  and  deepest  appreciation  to  G'.;v. 
Walter  P.  Leber  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
beautiful  gifts  and  tangible  tributes  tbat 
have  been  brought  here  b;-  my  long-time 
friend.  Paul  M  Runnestrand,  Executive  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Canal  Zone  government,  who  has 
made  the  prespntatlon. 

My  thanks  also  go  to  Admiral  Galloovay. 
President  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
ot  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine,  and  to 
John  B.  Whitney.  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mayhower  Descendan's.  for 
Ihfir  greatly  esteemed  remarks. 

ThtA.  I  would  thank  fellow  officers  cf  the 
Insiltut"  who  are  in  attendance,  includmg 
the  Institute's  loyal  and  elllclent  Executive 
Secretary.  Gl  oriel  a  Calvo  ol  Panama  and 
Washington. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  presence 
here  of  those  who  have  come  from  a  diitance 
including  two  nieces  of  my  wife  i  now  de- 
ceased i.  Mrs.  James  S.  Darnell  or  Louis- 
ville. Bentuckv  and  Mrs.  Franklin  C  Ma^on 
of  Frankfort,  Kentxicky,  the  State  Capitol, 
who  has  already  appeared  on  this  program  as 
A  personal  representative  of  Louie  B.  Kunn, 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  baa  presented  me 
with  a  very  fine  letter  of  congratulation  and 
commendation  from  the  Governor  and  my 
oommlafilon  as  a  Kentucky  Colom '  AlS'j.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  presence  of  two  former  loyal 
Etcreiarles  of  mine.  Mrs.  Marcla  Hovcrson  ol 
C-  e  C^d  and  Mrs.  Kay  Leonard  of  Weet 
Virginia.  My  most  eame-st  than^  go  to  Gov. 
Nunn. 

In  my  extension  of  thatiks  and  apprecia- 
tion, 1  certainly  wish  to  include  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormock  and  other  members  ol  the  Houae 
and  Senate  who  have  written  me  on  this 
occasion. 

With  deep  emotion  and  hearllelt  apprecia- 
tion, 1  welcome  the  presence  ol  a  few  of  the 
oldtlmera  who  helped  to  buUd  the  Panama 
Canal. 

I  am  moat  grateful,  indeed,  to  Capt.  DuVal. 
widely  known  as  an  able  historian  of  t.*ie 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  and  "occasional 
tpeaker. "  a  term  first  applied  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster many  generations  ago;  to  Dudley  C.  3iy- 
Uss.  many  years  an  ofDclal  of  the  National 
Park  Sen'lce  with  assignment  as  Chief  of  the 
National  Parkway  System;  and  to  Prof. 
Richard  B.  OTCeelfee,  former  Researrh  A«5ocl- 
ate  of  the  Foreign  ReloUons  Commission  of 
the  Amerlcn  Legion.  speclollElng  tn  Panama 
Canal  history  and  problems,  and  now  b  Staff 
Director  of  the  Library  of  the  George  Mason 
College  of  the  University  ol  Virginia. 

Then,  we  owe  much  to  George  L.  Chapel, 
the  ttrelesa  Secretary-Treaatirer  of  thla 
Society  for  his  effective  aervlces  In  helping 
to  make  this  event  a  euccjes.  Also,  we  owe 
Mrs.  Charlee  Havlena  thanks  for  baking  a 
cake  large  enough  to  supply  each  ol  tu  with 
an  adequate  slice. 

I  note  with  apprecUtlOQ  the  presence  of 
John  DeLay.  accompanied  by  Mr«.  DeLay,  now 
occupying  the  poet  of  National  Parkway 
Studies. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  delighted  with  the 
singing  of  Madam  Patricia  Brucholskl.  who 
song  The  National  Anthem  with  the  Marine 
Band.  Later,  she  will  sing  as  a  cUmactlo 
feature  of  this  program  some  verses  from  the 
poem  I  vrrote  a  good  many  years  ago.  "Oome 
You  Back  to  Panama."  set  to  the  »lr  of  "On 
the  Rood  to  Mandolay"  by  Kipling.  She  wUl 
be  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Howard  R. 
Thacker,  widely  known  mualdon  and  com- 
poser. Both  ore  from  Baltimore,  and  Madame 
Bruchalskl  la  now  «lngt"g  there  in  aummer 
c^era. 

The  aaaembloge  would  probably  like  to 
know  something  of  th«  reaeons  wby  I  have 
lived  beyond  the  age  of  three  •oors  and  leu. 
I  can  only  apeak  briefly  In  this  connection. 
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I  h»»o  »ught  to  U»e  umpwmUjT  "O  ""^ 
U>.  pr«uci  of  ^  Mmpl.  dl.W.  ^««1  on."? 

b^oui  Uquor..-  or  inytmng  in  ">e  w»y  °' 
food  ind  drlnt  Ui»t  1  tSought  would  b«  In 
IS^  d.!.t«lous  I  b»v.  n"""  "J!S,u° 
InuwM  on  otbors  anytoiog  of  my  own  habits, 
STmy  only  advice  to  thtm  hM  been  to  do 
wbat  Wms  best  (or  tbemselTM.  bued  on  Ui.lr 
own  eiperlence.  One  min's  in»t  m.y  be 
snotner  mM>'B  poUon. 

It  might  b.  apt  for  me  to  ■=!" '^%'«?rj- 
old.  but  humorously  apropo.  of  my  ^tua- 
lion— of  the  old  farmer  who.  In  hi.  lomb 
year.  wa.  aslt«l  by  a  reporter  the  reason  for 
Ls  ;dvMic«l  y.«-  The  answer  ""•  '™  «^ 
you  on  nelt  Tuesday  -hat  »»  "l^^"^ 
tick— I  am  stlU  dickering  with  two  brealt- 
fast  food  outfits.' 

Mv  own  reasons  are  not  quite  the  same  as 
thoM  of  the  old  farmer.  I  never  cared  for 
publicity  as  regard,  my  age.  I  retain  In  nor- 
iial  fashion,  mind  and  memory;  and  my  In- 
termits and  desire  for  achlevMnent  hav. 
served  to  «eep  me  young  '° ,  ""'"«^«  "" 
deed.  Duty  U.  Indeed,  the  ctolef  oonaldeim- 

t'of-  .     „..i, 

Luc»  and  chance  have  much  M  do  with 

our  Uvea.  Tve  had  my  share  of  luct.  good 

■  nri  b*d. 

Whatever  one  may  have  of  »ticcess  Is 
largely  due  to  the  help  of  friends.  ThJa  hs* 
been  especlaUy  true  In  my  own  case:  and  In 
«ery^Sort  which  require,  support  of  many 
^7,e.  there  1.  dimculty  In  d*"-?^"* 
iho  is  entitled  to  the  meet  praise,  -raus.  In 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  It. 
operation,  there  la  glory  enough  for  all. 

Al.-ay5.  I  have  held  m  first  Mteem  the 
Bible.  With  Its  moral  and  spiritual  v^um; 
and  next  the  work,  of  Shakespeare  with  U. 
reallsuc  mirror  of  life  and  glorious  langua»e_ 
By  popular  standards.  1  suppose  I  could 
very  WeU  say  that  I  am  seU-made,  but  m 
this  conneeUon.  I  recall  the  observation  of 
Joah  BlUlngs.  a  famous  humorist  of  many 
year*  ago  who  said.  The  trouble  with  a  self- 
inida  man  1.  that  he  la  too  proud  oj  hi.  at- 
«or  ■•  However.  I  am  like  Winston  ChurchUl 
in  one  reepect,  1  have  picked  up  a  tew  things 
a.  1  C3une  along. 

I  am  conatanuy  mtrlguod  by  the  ancient, 
courageou.  appeal  of  laalah.  "Here  am  I  Lord. 
send  me." 

on  tli«  occurrence  of  my  birthday  laat  yea^. 
PreiUdenl  NUoo  wrote  me  a  gieaUy  appreci- 
ated letter  of  oongratulaUona  and  feleneo 
to  a  featured  article  In  the  Washington  PMt 
conoemlng  my  anniversary  which  included 
a  reference  to  my  poetic  endea.ora^I  have  a 
sustained  incllnaUon  In  that  direction,  and 
have  ala-ays  found  the  writing  of  VOT*  Mi 
eioeUent  form  of  relaiitlon  Some  of  tJiese 
poem,  have  been  published  "=  j^^P'^"  ^ 
'^^nptfxn  of  Panama  and  the  Unlt^ 
StateTbut  I  have  given  prlorlt;  rUwaja  to 
my  public  duties  of  official  nature.  Mid  to 
sublects  of  humane  and  conservatlonal  char- 
acter A.  a  reault.  I  have  never  found  time 
to  oolute  and  publlrti  a  volume  of  verse:  and 
"Tarn  ever  tS  h.ve  any  fame  In  this  field. 
It  wUl  have  to  be  of  posthumous  nature 

I  do  not  know  that  I  drwrve  any  ch.rsc- 
tarHatlon  as  a  "uiUvereal"  man.  I  do  have 
interest,  m  every  dlrscUon,  but  do  not  have 
»n»  developed  apUtude  or  versatility  I  have 
loiu  since  reached  the  posture  of  objectivity 
s^can  see  myself  somewhat  a.  "others  tee 
us-  Thus.  I  have  been  able  to  work  with 
others  in  various  efforts  which  have  proved 
to  be  for  public  good  and  humane  goals 

Through  the  yeara,  in  addition  to  my  am- 
clal  serrtoe  during  the  Canal  coartrucOon 
tra.  Id  and  out  of  Oongre».  I  have  Been 
srateful  for  the  opportunltlea  that  have  come 
So  me  to  render  beneficial  services  to  this, 
the  greatest  induatrlal  enterprise  of  the  ages, 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  its  employees  of  ev- 
ery category:  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Also  the  eetabUshment  and  operation  of  the 
Oocgaa  Memorial  Laboratory  In  prevention 
of  tooplou  dlnMS    Tba  LaMcstory  chiefly 


operated  and  maintained  by  congreMlonal 
fundi— IS  now  generally  considered  to  be  tJie 
chief  innltuuon  of  Ita  kind  In  all  the  world. 
Lacking  special  talents  and  skllla  In  the 
arts  and  sciences.  I  have  had.  In  more  or  less 
degree,  the  every  day  quaUtle.  of  Pf-^""" 
awe  patience  and  diligence:  and  although 
what  I  may  have  achieved  may  not  yield  any 
during  recognition  In  history.  I.  neverthelees. 
beUeve  that  I  have  accomplished  some  things 
of  value,  worth  and  benefit  to  many  people 
and  region..  In  my  effort.,  t  have  always 
Keen  anilOTi.  to  serve  the  "underdogs  —men 
and  women  who,  through  no  fault  of  theu 
own  are  driven  Into  want  and  need. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  concertUng 
a    recent    bUl.    the    enactment   of   which    I 
aided,  which  waa  largely  due  to  my   caoi- 
lyKlc  eSorta.  Borne  modest  workeni  In  the 
Oanal  ontanllaUon  were  fully  supported  by 
Oov     Leber   In   certain    proposed   leglslaUon 
that   would   remove   a   cniel   discrimination 
against  them:   but  congressional  enactment 
w  delayed  unUl  recently  when  the  Senate 
Armed   Services   Committee  acted   and   the 
Senate  paMed  the  biu,   without  change  or 
amendment,   which    the   House   had    passed 
a  year  before.  The  bUl  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nlion  and  the  two  pens  uKd 
by  him  were  given  to  me  Cme  of  these  pens, 
I  am  sending  to  the  Isthmus  for  delivery  to 
these  workers,  moatly  West  Indian,  and  the 
other  pen.  I  am  retaining  a.  the  last  of  «t«en 
pens    used    by    Preeldwit.    of    the    United 
States— CooUdge   to    Nlion— In   the   signing 
low  law  enactmenu  by  Congress  for  which  I 
was  directly  responsible  while  In  Con^M, 
or  largely  responsible  for  after  I  left  Oon- 
Kiees  In  bis  letter  transmitting  the  pens,  the 
Preeldent,   Joined   by   Mr..    Nixon,  eiteoded 
warm   congratulation!,   upon  my   cenunaiy, 
Mid  best  wishes:  and  my  deepest  thanks  are 
due  him  and  Mrs.  Nlion. 

In  connection  with  my  efforts  to  aid    for- 
gotten" employees.  I  may.  I  baUeve,  appro- 
prlatelv  refer  to  another  beneficial  act  I  spon- 
sored in  Congroas.  In  behalf  of  another  un- 
derdog clo«i.  The  measure.  In  brief,  waa  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  n  S.  Treasury 
rolls,   with    uninterrupted    employment— a. 
was  true  of  other  Treasury  employeee — the 
faithful  and  efficient  storekeeper-gaugera  of 
tba   NaUon.  Thaee  neglected  men  have  al- 
ways bean  under  Civil  Service  subject  to  call 
for  duty,  and  not  free  to  accept  other  em- 
ployment: their  work  was  Intermittent,  and    . 
their  oompenaauon  very  low.  though  their 
qualification,    were    of    the    highest    order 
Thu  legislation  gave  them  all-year  employ- 
ment, sick  and  annual  leave,  and  aU  benefit, 
long  aoeosded  to  other  Treasury  employees. 
In   addiuon  to   what  1  have  already  ex- 
pressed, as  regards  my  phlloeophy  of  Ills,  I 
may  add  that  I  believe  mans  divine  mlMlon 
Is  to  go  through  an  apprenticeship  here  to 
bent  him  for  a  nobler  sequence.  I  am  a  be- 
liever In  the  Law  of  Compem»tlon    The  In- 
finite boets  of  the  heavens  were  not  created 
a.  ornaments  or  toy.,  but  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  human  racee  wherever  they  may  be   All 
and    everything    Is   governed    by    Ineiorsble 
Uws  of   eternal   character.   The  races   have 
tremendou.   responslblllUes    and    must    rise 
to  meet  them.  Man  has  great  pountlals.  but 
he  ha.  fM  to  go.  On  this  small  planet,  he 
ha.  mide  great  progress,  and  to  science  we 
owe  much  Indeed    The  miracle  of  today  be- 
comes  the   commonplace  of   tomorrow.  The 
general  condition,  however,  is  at    low   Ode: 
and    we   are   plagued   with   unmatched   vio- 
lence and  confusion   The  law  of  mathemat- 
ics ha.  enabled   astronnute  to  explore   the 
orbit,  of  space  and  stand  upon  the  moon 
My   hope  la  that  science  msy  do  much  to 
serve  our  great   need  for  moral   and  nota- 
rial bettertnent. 

Order  Is  Heaven's  Br«  law.  and  muat  be 
Man's.  If  ever  he  achieves  his  mission. 

The  dU'lnMt  gift  ever  bestowed  on  Man  U 
the  Moral  Principle;  the  greateat  secular 
gifts,  healing  and  redemptive.  Mirth  and 
Music. 


BeUSTlnc  in  ultimata  good,  I  would  submit 
the  ancient  query— "Bventually.  why  not 
now?"  The  moral  and  spiritual  laws  si»  a. 
immutable  aa  the  multlpllcatloa  table  and 
the  Ten  commandments.  The  past.  Indeed. 
U  prologue  and  mu.t  be  taken  Into  account 
throughout  the  future. 

Reverting  to  my  Isthmian  tenure,  I  recaU 
the  fact  that  my  wife  and  I  came  to  hold 
In   highest  respect  and  esteem   the  leaders 
who  brought  about  the  Panamanian  Revo- 
lution of  1903,  whereby  Panama  became  an 
independent  state.  These  were  of  the  highest 
courage    and    patriotism,    and    their   efforU 
were  inspirational  In  the  highest  degree.  We 
came  to  know  them  and  tbelr  fanUltes.  and 
the  closed,  ties  of   frlendahlp  followed.  No 
collective  memorial  has  yet  been  erected  In 
Panama,  or  elsewhere,  commemorating  their 
deeds    and    Inscribed    with    their    names.    I 
would    suggest    that   such    a   memorial.   In 
bronze  or  granite,  now  be  erected  In  Panama. 
Reference  has  b«n  made  to  my  prosodlc 
effort,  over  the  yeara.  It  may  not  be  Inappro- 
priate for  me  now  to  read  a  tew  of  these 
poems.   First.  I  quote  from  the  poem  m- 
Utled.  ■Builders  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  writ- 
ten some   years   ago   and   published   In   the 
Panama  Press  at  the  time  of  the  26th  Anni- 
versary of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Canal. 
The  whole  consists  ot  thirteen  8-llne  stan- 
zas, and  I  now  give  you  the  first  and  laat 


"BuxtnlBS  or  THX  PANSlsa  caNsl. 
•Thare    were    workers    great,    and    wot*«n 

As  Judgwd  by  rank — m  the  Bnterprlse; 
But  glory  enough  there  wa.  for  all. 

And  each  wa.  great  to  Seeing  Kyes. 
Let  Pame  take  care  that  her  Scroll  be  Jiurt. 
And  give  to  each  his  meed  of  praise — 
Bae.  out  of  the  Ashes  and  the  Dust. 
The  Shade  of  Censure  shall  upraise. 
.  •  •  • 

The  motuitalns  moved,  and  the  waters  roee; 

And  Palth.  at  last,  fulfilled  her  Dream: 
lAke.  Lock,  and  Chaimel— the  whole  World 
knows — 
Attest  the  worth  of  a  Hope  Supremal 
Tha  ahlpa  now  shuttle  from  Shore  to  Shore: 
Op.  up.  and  up — and  thence  straight  ow 
Then  three  times  downward— and  on,  one* 
more — 
mto  the  Sunset  or  the  Dawnl 
An   ■«•   as   one:    and   Th«T   Brove   aod 
wrought 
To  shape  the  Passage  to  the  ind. 
In  terms  of  lite  It  was  dearly  bought: 

In  money,  cheap.  The  Ranks  are  thinned 
By  Time  and  Death:  but  the  Deed  They  did 

Excel.  aU  others  of  like  and  kind; 
Its  strength  and  virtue  cannot  be  hid: 
It  Uvea — all  tongues  end  land,  to  blndt" 
"ramrnaHip 
■Oh  Friendship  la  a  BoWr  of  predou.  worth: 
It  bridges  all   the   bound,  of  tune  and 
space; 
Distance  and  years  but  yield  It  fairer  grmoe. 

It  IS  the  isme  In  sorrow  and  In  mirth: 
Ita   vital    strength    has   neither   lapae   nor 

dearth. 
When  one  most  needs  to  see  lU  cheerful 

face.  ^    , 

Behold  I  tls  there.  In  Its  appointed  place. 
Inspiring  courage  In  a  troubled  Earthl 
Aye.  Friendship  li  a  rare,  eternal  bloom; 
It  Is  Indigenous  to  evry  breast: 
Who  stIBes  It  does  gro5M«  violence 
Unto  himself   It.  noble  ray.  Illume 
Ufe'i  darken'd  way.  How  truly  Is  he  bleat. 
Who  lives  within  Itt  sweet  beneflcenoel" 

"Moaic 
"Oh,  give  me  music  steeped  In  adagio; 
Melodic  strains  of  tenderest  appeal; 
Themee  cadenced  with  soft  minors  to  reveal 
The  heart's  experience:  the  ebb  and  How, 
Within  the  soul,  of  treasured  Joy  and  woel 
Into  my  Inmoat  being  let  there  steal 
Tomorrows  dresm.  and  memories  that  kneel 
At  sun-bleat  altan  of  the  long  agol 


Utnguage  of  the  angels,  and  mother  longtie 
F^  all  mankind;  an  universal  key; 
Common  denominator  of  the  Race; 
True  eUxlr  that  helps  to  keep  Earth  young: 
The   bridge    of   distance,    time— dear   har- 
mony— 
Noblest  of  art.,  and  richest  In  Itt  grace  I 

"AflS.  TOUTH.  AHP  TIMK 

"Why  should  men  age.  altho  they  must  grow 
old? 
Why  doth  not  Time  deal  genUy  with  his 

own? 
And    why   should    rosy    Youth    his    bloom 

withhold 
Ftom  those  who  unto  ancientry  have  grown? 
Tell  me.  I  pray,  why  Time  should  leave  his 

mark — 
His  stamp,  indelible,  on  face  and  form? 
And.   for   ripe  years,   tax  me   with  tokena 

dark. 
Wrought  from  Life's  long  and  all-relenlles. 

storm? 
Were  t  a  tree  I'd  bear  Internal  rings 
Tto  prove  mine  age — but  they'd  be  hid  from 

sight: 
But.    being    man.    my    span    most    surely 

brings 
Inward  and  outward  witness  of  my  plight. 
Bid  me  grow  old— ■nme^s  flight  no  strength 

can  stay: 
But  keep  me  youthful  till  rve  passed  away 

"QU.TRAXNs:  ooa  Bxar 

"The  Tears  go  by  more  swiftly  than  of  Tore. 

When  Youth  was  prone  to  daUy  on  Life's 

shore 
Aa  if  this  Mortal  Round  would  never  cease. 
And   Oood    might   nought  deny  us  of  her 

Stone, 
Where  are  the  Stars  we  long  have  sought 

to  see? 
And  where  the  Selves  we  ever  hoped  to  be? 
Where  are  the  dreamed-ol  rare  and  precious 

Ooals; 
And  where  our  PaMporU  for  eternity? 
Yet.  when  the  Light  shall  wane  wlthm  the 

West. 
May  we  not  count  Ourselves  as  something 

blest. 
If,  one  the  Whole.  In  Justice  we  can  say. 
Our  All.  tho  Little,  was  and  Is— Our  Best?" 


BDDOETINO     OF     COONTER     PART 
FUNDS  FOR  SOCIAL  REHABIUTA- 
TION   ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  appro- 
prlaUon  for  the  intematlonal  research 
and  demonstration  program  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  reduced  by  the  House  from  $7  to 
$4  million  for  fiscal  1971,  a  cut  of  $3 
million.  I  suggest  that  this  reducUon  Is 
not  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

This  program  supports  many  activities 
In  the  field  of  health  abroad  that  com- 
plement and  s'jpplement  domestic  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  and  RehablliUtlon 
Service. 

Advances  In  medical  practice  and  tech- 
nology, derived  from  this  program,  have 
benefited  hundreds  of  thousands  of  VS. 
citizens.  For  example,  many  persons.  In- 
cluding veterans  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
have  been  helped  by  Improved  techniques 
in  the  fitting  of  prosthetic  devices.  Other 
examples  could  be  cited  In  such  fields  as 
cardiovascular  disease.  handicapped 
chUdren  and  vocational  tra'nlng  for  the 
handicapped. 

In  this  current  year  studies  are  plan- 
ned In  such  areas  as  aging  in  contem- 
porary society,  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  services  to  the  dis- 
advantaged handicapped.  All  of  these 


planned  studies  are  closely  associated 
with  the  domestic  priorities  of  the  Sodal 
and  RehablUtetion  Service.  This  pro- 
gram represents  a  unique  opportunity  to 
gain  vital  Information  in  these  fields. 

Besides  gaining  valuable  data  for  the 
United  States,  this  program  has  also 
greatly  aided  the  health  services  of  other 
nations  at  minimal  cost.  For  example 
a  decade  ago  there  were  only  two  centers 
in  India  where  an  amputee  could  receive 
an  artificial  limb.  Since  1962  eight  new 
centers  have  been  started,  equipped, 
staffed,  and  maintained.  If  the  $3  million 
are  not  restored,  the  necessary  curtail- 
ment of  these  needed  health  services  will 
certainly  not  favor  the  VS.  Image  abroad. 
Moreover,  this  program  serves  as  a 
bridge  of  understanding  to  some  nations 
with  whom  our  relations  have  been 
strained.  Egypt,  for  example,  has  ex- 
tended more  Invitations  for  participa- 
tion than  many  other  countries.  The  per- 
sonal contacts  thus  fostered  cannot  but 
help  to  improve  U.S.  relations. 

I  think  It  Importaiit  to  note  that  these 
benefits  accrue  to  the  United  States  at 
additional  expense  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
The  so-called  counterpart  funds,  used 
for  this  program,  originated  in  payments 
for  surplus  US  agricultural  products. 
By  agreement  these  funds  can  only  be 
spent  In  the  host  country. 

The  expenditure  of  these  funds  has  ab- 
solutely no  effect  on  Inflation  In  this 
country,  as  no  moneys  of  the  United 
States  are  involved.  As  of  December  31. 
1969.  the  totol  amount  of  excess  cur- 
rencies available  to  the  United  States  In 
the  countries  Involved  was  equivalent  to 
Sl.«  bllUon;  the  amount  requested  Is  only 
$7  million. 

These  funds  are  useless  If  not  spent 
in  the  host  countries.  In  an  article  to 
The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  August 
23. 1970,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  has  cogently 
supported  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
original  appropriation  of  $7  million  be 
restored  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rrcosn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

HxALTH-roB-PxAcx   Cot;    Airr   OgaTMLKPrr 
or  PaocasM  Orroakn  As  Nor  Hblpiko  thx 

PiCHT  ON  INTX-ATTOH 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MD.) 

The  battle  of  the  butlget  continues  In  Con- 
gress with  a  heat  that  rivals  the  Washington 
temperature  In  Augurt. 

Those  Interested  In  the  problem,  of  health 
continue  to  present  their  view,  on  the  pain 
and  anguish  that  any  further  budgetary  cuta 
will  bring  In  the  fields  of  medical  education, 
research  and  health  facilities. 

On  the  other  side  of  coin.  Administration 
leaders  conttoue  to  fight  for  the  budget  cuts 
In  the  hope  of  combating  Inflation. 

However,  one  budget  cut  recommended  In 
the  House  and  now  being  reconsidered  In  the 
Senate  seems  completely  Illogical  aa  an  antl- 
Inflatlonary  measure. 

ThU  IS  a  propoeed  cut  from  •7-mUUon  to 
M-mUUon  for  the  International  Raaearch 
and  Demonstration  Program  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Servloe.  It  would  appear 
on  the  surfsce  that  this  would  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  SS-mllllon. 

rrxit  r****^  MisirsnTwc 

This,  however.  Is  completely  misleading, 
for  although  the  amounts  appear  In  the  rec- 
ord as  United  states  dollars,  they  are  reaUy 
PoUab  alotys.  Yugoslav  dinars,  Indian  and 
Pakistani  rupee,  Indonealan  ruplaha.  Ouln- 


ean  franca.  Sgyp*lan  pounds  and  Moroc- 
can dlrhams  and  other  aasortad  lota  of  coun- 
terpart currendea. 

These  are  moneys  that  have  accumulated 
to  the  United  states  as  a  result  of  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  these 
nations  by  the  United  Statas. 

Since  these  naUons  could  not  afford  to 
pay  United  States  dollars  for  the  commod- 
ities this  Government  sgreed  to  sccept  psy- 
ment  In  their  national  currency.  The  United 
Statee  In  turn,  sponwira  projects  with  the 
funds  to  improve  the  economy  and  health, 
rehabilitation  and  educational  sarvloea  In 
those  natlona. 

These  programs,  which  have  been  In  exlst- 
enoe  for  more  than  a  decade,  have  been  enot- 
mously  successful  and  have  cost  this  Oov- 
emment   no  dollara-^they   are   -froBen    aa- 

i^XM" by   agreement.    The   funds   must   be 

spent  In  the  host  country. 

The    last    flgtire    available — for    June   90. 

IMS Indicates     that     the     United     State. 

Oovernment  hold  the  currencies  of  71  coun- 
tries In  amoimu  totaling  «a.l3i  blUlon. 

India,  for  example,  ha.  a  population  ot 
600  million  people.  A  decade  ago.  however, 
there  were  only  two  reeourcee  In  all  of  India 
from  which  an  amputee  could  get  an  artifi- 
cial Umh.  and  the  limited  number  of  limbs 
available  were  not  ot  modem  design  and 
construction.  

NkW  caxTBI  STASTKb 

Using  these  "counterpart"  funds,  peraon- 
nel  has  been  trained,  equipment  ordered  and 
eight  new  proetheac-orthoUc  centers  started 
since  IMa.  The  plans  were  to  start  approxi- 
mately two  such  new  centers  each  year. 

The  average  cost  of  training  the  petaonnel, 
purchasing  equipment  and  supplies  and 
maintaining  the  center  until  It  becomes  self- 
sufficient  has  been  equivalent  In  rupees  to 
around  United  SUtes  S15.000. 

In  1962,  with  a  grant  In  cru»lro8  equal  to 
United  States  »J2.000.  two  four-month 
couraee  for  bracemakers  were  held  m  8»o 
Paulo,  Braxll. 

Theee  were  so  successful  that  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organliatlon  ana  UNICEP 
sponsored  three  additional  oouraea  In  both 
bracemaking  and  the  making  of  artificial 
llmba. 

As  a  result  there  are  now  SJ  technician. 
In  Central  and  South  America  working  In 
45  center.  \n  34  cities  In  14  nations. 

There  are  also  pUot  training  centers 
throughout  the  world  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, speech  and  heulng  clinics,  mobile 
sight  conservaUon  dltucs,  vocations!  train- 
ing for  the  emoUonally  111,  epidemiology  of 
cardiovascular  dlsesae,  and  projects  In  tuber- 
culoels  and  chronic  obstructive  lung  dlseassa. 
Effort,  are  made  to  select  project,  that 
may  contribute  to  knowledge  that  will  affect 
Umted  States  health  and  rehabiutatlon  aerv- 


POUSRXD  raoJBCT  CtTXS 

The  aneet  example  ot  this  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  few  years  ago  in  Poland  ot  a 
technique  for  the  Immediate  or  early  fitting 
of  arllflclal  llmba  that  spectacularly  reduwl 
compUcatlon.  and  the  period  of  hoepltallia- 
tlon 

The  technique  was  Introduced  In  the 
United  States  In  a  number  of  research  and 
demonstration  centers  and  has  now  become 
an  accepted  and  most  effective  procedure.  It 
Is  also  being  used  In  Vietnam. 

Ironically,  these  projecu.  which  have  had 
great  Impact  In  the  nations  where  they  have 
been  coiulucted.  have  been  operated  at  vm.u- 
Blly  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
action  of  the  Houae  In  reducing  the  appro- 
priation for  this  program  means  no  saving 
at  aU  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  mean,  only  that  theee  foreign  curren- 
cies will  continue  to  accumulate  m  Hew 
Delhi,  Karachi.  Belgrade,  Warsaw,  Cairo, 
Tunis.  Rabat  and  elMWhere. 

Even  more  tragic  than  the  curtailment  ot 
needed  health  and  rehablUUtlon  Mrvloeo 
now  being  financed  with  the  moneys  la  UM 
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further  downgrading  of  the  Amerle«n  Imige     mix  to  rapport  naUonal  strategy  and  meBt  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces;  the  number 
overseas                                                                ">•  ""»'  *  ""•!  '<>"*  concepi^wlll  t*  »p-  of  nonprlor  service  personnel  included  In 
The  Department  of  Heiltt).  Education  and     piled  In  all  aspects  of  punning.  pro;rain-  ^,e  total  strength :  the  use  of  these  forces 
Welfare  has  sent  representatives  frequently     nUng,  nwualng,  equipping  and  employing  previous  conHlcts;  and  the  addlUonal 
to  these  countries.  »lth  the  eoet  of  their     Guard  and  Retcrve  Forces.  Application  of  the  *"  |^        ,  draftees  needed  to  meet  the 
travel    and    enenses    paid    by    counterpart     concept  vrtll  be  geared  to  recosnltlon  that  numper  01  aranees  neeara  lo  lurei  uic 
JS.d  .  t^stl^te^he^uhmlLon  ofl^-      In  ma";?  Insunce,  the  lower  peacetime  .us-  ^,«'"'£«' 'f<^„7,'ff  ""J^-.th**^^^ 
caTioiis  for  protects                                             uining  cMts  of  reserve  force  units,  compared  for  the  conflict  in  Southeait  Asia.  I  sub- 
Now  unless  Congress  restores  these  lunds.     to  simUar  active  uniu.  can  result  m  a  larger  niltled  this  Information  In  a  statement 
m.iny  sppuc-ations  will  have  to  be  rejected     total  force  for  a  given  budget  or  the  same  ^q  the  Department  of  Defense  Subcom- 
even   though  there  are  huge  surpluses  or     sue  force  tor  a  lesser  budget.  I.i  addition.  n,mee  and  It  Is  included  In  the  hearings 
such  funds  in  many  nations.                               attention   will   be  given   to  the  fact  that  ^j  j^       ^o.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Todav.  the  world-wide  rehabilitation  re-      Guard    and    Ilescrvo    Forces    can    perform  .         .  j      .     jj^ooilD  at  this  point 
search  ind  demonstration  program  U  flnanc-     peacetime  missions  as  a  by-product  or  ad-  ^''^J^^i\i:^ '!tl^g^'    at  tnis  posn 
ing  83  projecu  m  13  countries.                           Junct  of  training  with  significant  manpower  a  copy  of  '^  ^''»^'°?J',„        j^e  state- 
The   Health    lor  Peace   program   hss   Just     and  monetary  savings.  There  bemg  no  objection,  tne  state- 
celebrated  lu  lOth  anniversary.  It  would  be        Guard  and  Beaervut  units  ana  Individuals  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
trag.c  to  see  the  program  curtailed  at  thli     of  the  Selected  Reserves  wUl  be  prepared  to  RxcORD.  as  follows: 

critical  time,  for  tU  curtailment  Is  simply     be  the  miual  and  primary  source  '»'»"«-  Kioerpt  from  the  Hearings  ol  the  Depart- 

oot  germane  to  the  Inflationary  arguments.         mentation  of  the  active  forces  In  aiiy  future  ^^^^  ^j  Defense  Subcommittee.  Committee 

emergency  requiring  a  rapid  and  substantial  ApproprUtlons.  VS.  Senate,  on  the  De- 

—^——^                           expansion  of  the  active  forcee^oward  this  ^^^l^^^i  j>„nse  approprlaUon  bill,  1871. 

RELIANCE     ON    NATIONAL    OOARD     end.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man-  Tp^pt  I   PagM  ll«»-ll«a) 

svr^  TJir«Tn?VTr  FORrT^  TO  MEET     power  and  Beserve  Affairs  1  Is  responsible  for  ~^  ^^ 

^   RTOOTREim^   OF   AC^     S^dlnatlng    and    monitoring    «:tlona    to  Or^sat.  "«>  »«>»»»  »«™ 
Sfrr^^S^^S^TES     TOR    ^^     achieve  the  following  ohjecuv..:  Senator  EixcDn.  During  the  wurse  of 
MILITARY     i'OKLi^     *\JK     Aijui           lucrease  the  readiness,  reUabiUty  and  Ume-  the  hearings  on  the  budget  requests  for  the 
TIONAL  PERSONNEL                                  jy  responalveness  of  the  combat  and  combat  support  of  the  various  National  Guard  and 
Mr     inl  s-KDlTR     Mr     Prpsidpnt     on     support  units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  Reserve  Forces.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
A„^[-t?imO  ^'secreta^0fD?f«Ue       Individuals  of  the  Reserve.  over    30.000    acUve    duty    personnel   are   en- 
AugUot2I.  19™;">«p«/"»iyo\iJeiense         support  and  malnum  minimum  average  gaged  in  activiuos  m  direct  support  of  the 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  faecretanesoi     ^^^^  strengths  of  the  Selected  Reeerre  as  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  These  30.000  ac- 
the  mlllUry  departments  and  other  De-      n^ndated  by  Congrees.  tlvo  duty  military  personnel  are  In  addition 
partir.ent  of  Defense  officials,  established         provide  and   maintain    combat  standard  to  over  60.000  dvuian  employees  engaged  in 
a  new  mihtary  manpower  policy  whereby     equipment  for  Guard  and  Reserre  units  In  such  actiTities.  X  was  also  surprised  when  I 
thf  National  Quard  and  Reserve  Forces     the  neceuary  quantities:   and  provide  the  learned  that  the  cost  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
will  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of      necessary  conuols  to  identify  resources  com-  serve  Foroes  during  fiscal  year  1871  wlU  total 
th,>  active  milltarv  forces  for  additional     mltted  lor  Guard  and  Reserve  loglsUc  sup-  approximately     »aj     billion.     These     facts 
r.»X?™i      In     ,S/  mSiorLrdim    the     t»«   Uirough   the   planning,   programming,  prompted  me  to  go  mto  the  matter  further  m 
rer^cnnel.    m    thl.'s    memorandum    tne     £;;jg„,ng7^rocmement    and    distribuUon  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  present  de- 
S?:retary  stated.                                                      cycle.  tails  on  this  (3.6  bllUon  program  to  the  full 

Guard  and  Reserve  Units  and  Individuals         implement    the    approved    ten-year    con-  oommlttee. 

of  the  Selected  Reserves  will  lie  prepared  to      eteuctlon  programs  for  the  Guard  and  Re-  fiscal  iB71  BXQrESTS 

be  the  InlUal  and  prUnary  source  for  aug-      ,erv«e.  subject  to  their  accommodation  with-  w„^„,   ,„„_.   .„,   th.  .unnort  of 

mentation  of  the  active  forces  In  sry  future      i„  „,,  currently  approved  TOA.  with  priority  ,  J""   """«•'   '^.^  i^™  rtS5?^«S 

^-pS'oTr'^tlveTo'^-"  •"•-''"'"^     -re"nrin"^"eLr2r'-~"'""-  r^^Sl^rHirHrCS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that   the    2^rre:S:2nrgT5r^ "'""''"•'  ^i^l^^^V^^.'^i^'iS^r^:^'^'^!. 

memorandum  be  printed  In  the  Rkohd.     '"^^.'^^^^^^f.To^^icUms  and  '^'^  "">  balance  of  ,1.187  mUUon  Is  f«  the 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  memo-     j^'^'frd^^n,."!';"^ ^^^elSJ^  support  o^  '"^  ^'"'I'^i^^e  ? w^n-' 

randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     ^^^  .tars,  equal  to  full  auth^  ^a^x  "'^-^'.-^."^i^aUXtl^ 

Recork.  as  follows:                                          uon  levels.                                      .  „  „.  ^  glvUig  a  breakdown  of  UUs  total  by  appro- 

Tm  SrcarisiiT  or  Dctexsi.                    Program  adequate  resources  and  establish  rl,rrj,„j 

WojMnjton.  D  C, /iiij.  If,  1970.         neoeesary  prlortUoe  to  achieve  readiness  levels  ^  ,  xhe  tabulation  follows : ) 

Memorandum  for  Secretarte.  of  the  MlUtary      ^-^^^J^!^^  «^"^  documenu  ^^^  ^^^^                      ^^^ 
Departments:  Chairman.  Joint  CWefa  of     as  rapidly  as  poesiwe.                           ^^ 

Staff;    Director.    I>etense   Research   and                                                  Mmlvm  r.  laied.  „,„,„„    „,  doilM.1 

Engineering:  Aisut;uit  Secretaries  of  De-         ^j^  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  com-  „  . '      ,  „     " 

tense:  Depirtment  of  Defease  Agencies       _._j   ,,,<.  <=~.ri.tjirv   for  this  chanse  in  *™'^  National  Guard. 

Subject     Support   for  Guard  and   Reserve     =»^f°  ^  Secretary  lor  this  Change  m        Military  pereonnel.  Army »ai 

Forces                                                            faWci.  During  the  course  of  the  hear-  NaUonal  Guard  perwnnel.  Army-       387 

■n,.  Pr«iiri.nt  has  reouested  rwlueed  es-     '^8'  °"  ^^^  Department  of  Defen-ie  ap-        q.  *  M.,  Army  National  Guard 387 

peISft.^d^ng''^sS?TeriS^^"-     proprlations  bill  for  fiscal  year  mi^  I        peua  ...--- -         « 

tetision    of    these    economiej    into    future     became  convinced  that  Umited  use  of  Na-        MUitary  construcUon. _. IB 

bvidgets.  within  the  Department  of  Defense,     tlonal  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  to  meet  , 

these  economies  wiu  require  reductions  m     the  personnel  needs  in  the  conflict  In  Total  -— -- "" 

overall  strengths  and  capabiuties  of  the  ac-     Southeast  Asia  added  to  the  many  in-  *'Ln^i  "^  .„^.i    »i,  »»„,.                   8 

tr.e  forces,  and  Increased  reliance  on  toe           1,1^3  ^  the  Selective  Service  System.  ^"^  "^^S^     ii^?"Aii 

combat  and  combat  support  "fi^J'Jbe     gljrthermore,    we   have   been   spending  "V^                  ^^^T:...^.       10» 

fh'i^^.Zt.^^rGu'lrd  .^  ^'^.'e-u'nir «     'rom  $2  bUllon  to  »2.5  blUlon  annually  to  o.^^S.,  -Xi'-NaUonal  ?r2;"-       »« 

rcpond  to  contingency  requirements,  and     maintain  this  very  large  National  Guard  Aircraft  procurement,  AlrForce—         W 

with  the  lack  of  reaources  that  have  been    and  Reserve  Force.  In  my  view,  the  failure  other  procurement.  Air  Fora.—.           « 

made  avauable  to  Guard  and  Reserve  com-     to  use  these  forces  more  extensively  has  Military  oonstrucBon.  Air  National 

manders    to    improve   Guard    and    Reserve     been  a  waste  of  these  very  large  expendl-  Guard   — ^ 

readiness.                                                                        tures  -,_*                                                             anii 

Public  Law  80-l«8,  an  outgrowth  of  sImUar  a«  «  r»«nU  nf  inv  mnrpm    T  reaiieftted  -"^   

Si°sf.rr^Tvr^;c^?esTf-r'Z!  .^'^"^T^^rif^pyx.  ^.^;L.^^.^, _    » 

tary  Departments  for  recruiting,  organinng.     the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria-         Reserve  personnel.  Army «06 

eq-'lpplng  and  training  of  Guard  and  Re-      tions    Subcommittee    with    detailed    In-  O.  *   M.,   Army 183 

sens  Forces.  I  desire  that  the  Secretaries  of     formation   on   the   Guard   and  Reserve        PBMA   * 

the  MUitary  Departments  provide.  In   the     Forces.  This   information  Included   de-         MUitary   construction lu 

FY  1973  and  future  budgets,  the  necessary     tailed   data   on   the   $2,478   million   re-  _  ,.,                                               ,4— 

re-o-arces  to  pennit  the  approprtate  balance     quested  for  the  support  of  these  forces     ^aw  iSe^ve- 

In    the  development  of  Active,  Onain  and      j..  . «.. i  ,.«„„  lan, .  »w«,  ^^e*- nf  rh^co  navyKeserve. 

Rec»rve  Ptorcea  dunng  fiscal  year  1971 ,  the  cost  Of  these        Military  persotmel.  Navy 110 

Eijp.-ii  n  wui  be  given  to  concurrent  con-     loxten  for  fiscal  years  1962  through  1970;         R«Mrve   personnel.  Wavy —        m 

sideration  of  the  total  forces,  sctive  and     the  number  of  active  duty  military  and        o.  ft  M.  Navy —        104 

reserve,  to  determine  the  most  advantageous     cIVlian  personnel  required  to  support  the        Other  prccurement.  Navy 1 


September  9,  1970 

&li:itary    construotlon.    Navy    Re- 
serve   — 

PamUy    housing 

Total   — 

Marine  Corps  Reserve: 
Military  peisonnel.  Marine  Corps. 
Reserve   personnel.  Marine  Corps. 

O    ft  M..  Navy 

O.  ft  M.,  Marine  Corps 

Procurement.    Marine   Corps 

Military    construction.    Navy    Re- 
serve     

Total    
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Air  Force  ReserTe : 

H          Military  personnel.  Air  Force 12 

3          Reserve    personnel.    Air    Poroe 76 

O.  *   M..   Air   Force ISO 

afifl          Alrcr&tc  procurement.  Air  Force..  S 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 1 

SO        MlUtarp    construction,    Air    Form 

52  Reserve     4 

7  

V  Total    _ ^230 

29  ».^=. 

Orand    toUl ia.478 

.        >t>ue  to  rounding  the  mbove  uzunmta  do 

■  127     not  add. 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES  (FISCAl  YEAR  1962-70) 
llnmilkHUol  dotlan) 


rUXOXnO  HISTOBT 

Senator  ELLxmiw.  TTie  request  for  •2.478 
million  for  the  Otwra  and  Reaerve  Forces  for 
Ascal  year  1971  Is  In  line  with  the  cost  of 
thece  forees  In  previous  Clscal  years.  For  fis- 
cal year  1970  the  cost  wwi  t3£2S  million: 
for  fiscal  Tear  1009.  »2,141  mllUon;  tor  fiscal 
1968.  (2^03  million;  snd  for  fiscal  1B67  the 
oost  was  •3.477  million.  I  will  include  tn 
the  record  at  this  point  a  tobulstlon  ginng 
the  oost  of  the  Guard  and  Beserva  Forose 
for  fiscal  years  1962  through  1970  and  the 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1071. 

(The  tabulation  follows: ) 


Fiscal  yMt 


Army        Fom 
NltWRll    NatloMi 


ToM       Guard       Guard        Army        Nwy 


Air 
Fbto 


kUrina 
Corps 


Aimy        Forci 
National   NatioMl 


IW7 

1.SI7 

IKl 

-    - 

X.M 

IKt... 

. 

i,nt 

IKS... 

i.m 

19(6 

I,1S4 

AJr      KUriM 

Totil      Guard      Guam       Army        Navy       Foita        Carpi 


W  34«  Ml  155            111     1967 t£J  ?« 

»3  310  222  157              SO     «M 2.203  6« 

3M  35*  250  la             »l'2S-  ^lU  U'. 

370  330  2M  IM              II     1970.— 2,523  W 

«9  »  S  W            20     1971 2.471  7W 


415 
506 


414 
353 
358 
439 
475 


318  181 

301  LB« 

311  176 

347  234 


356 


230 


PLANNED    PIOCRAM     FOR    FISCAL     I9T1 
Army  Ifotional  Guard 

Senator  Et-LENDia-  The  requests  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  National  Guard  fiscal 
1971  total  »786  million.  During  fiscal  year 
1971  the  Army  National  Guard  plans  to 
maintain  average  strength  of  400,000,  of 
which  383.058  win  be  In  paid  drill  status 
and  16.942  will  be  non-prior-servlce  person- 
nel assigned  to  active  duty  training  for  at 
least  4  months  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reserve  enlisted  program.  Of  the  total 
strength  of  400.000.  It  Is  estimated  that  329,- 
600  will  be  non -prior -service  personnel. 
v41r  National  Guard 

For  the  support  cf  the  Air  National  Guard 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1971  locludes  r.;4ueats 
totsllng  t505  million.  During  nscal  year  1971 
the  Air  Naitlon&l  Guard  will  maintain  an 
average  strength  of  S7,B78,  of  which  3.612 
will  be  non -prior-service  personnel  asfilgned 
to  ihcttve  du^  training  for  at  least  4  months 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reserve  enlisted 
program.  Of  the  total  strength  of  B7,878,  It 
Is  estimated  tiiat  62.700  will  be  non-prlor- 
service  personnel. 

Army  Reserve 

Fot  the  support  of  the  Army  Reserve  the 
budget  Includes  requests  totaling  ^475  mil- 
lion. During  fiscal  year  1971  the  Army  Re- 
serve will  maintain  an  average  strength  of 
260.000.  of  which  22.868  Will  be  non-pflor- 
servlce  personnel  assigned  to  active  duty 
training  for  at  least  4  months  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reserve  enlisted  program.  Of 
the  total  strength  of  260.000.  it  is  estimated 
that  239.700  will  be  non-prlor-servlce  person- 
nel. In  addition  to  those  indlvldxials  Ln  a 
paid  drill  status  the  request  includes  funds 
for  short  active  duty  totirs  of  16  days  for  an 
additional  48,000  Army  reservists. 
Naval  Reserve 

The  budget  Includes  requests  totaling  asse 
million  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  These  funds  will  pro- 
vide for  an  uverage  strength  of  129.00O.  of 
whloh  700  will  be  assigned  to  active  duty 
training  for  at  least  4  months  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Reserve  enlisted  program. 
Of  the  total  strength  of  120.000.  about  12.- 
400  will  be  non-prior-servloe  personnel. 
Funds  are  also  Included  In  tbeae  requests 
for  3,3SO  paid  training  tours  of  16  days  for 
naval  reservists  not  included  In  th«  paid 
drill  program. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

For  the  support  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  Includes 


iI27  mlUlon.  These  funds  will  provide  for  an 
average  strength  aS  47.715.  of  which  5.797 
wtU  be  assigned  to  active  duty  training  for 
at  least  4  month*  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reserve  enlisted  program.  Of  the  total 
planned  strength  of  47.715.  about  41.600  will 
be  nonprlor  service  personnel.  The  total  of 
8127  million  also  includes  funds  for  661  ac- 
tive duty  training  tours  of  15  days  for  per- 
sonnel not  engaged  In  the  paid  drill  training 
program. 

Air  Force  Reserve 
The  requests  include  »230  million  for  tlie 
support  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  with  an 
average  strength  of  47.921,  of  which  1,955 
will  be  assigned  to  active  duty  training  for 
at  least  4  months  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reserve  enlisted  program.  The  total  of 
47,921  includes  34.500  nonprlor  service  per- 
sonnel. These  funds  will  also  provide  for 
2.600  15-day  active  duty  for  training  tours  for 
Air  Force  reservists  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  paid  drill  program. 

■CBX    OF    ACxm:   DUTT    PHtSOKNIX    FOB   SVtTOVt 
OF   OUASO   ANT)   KBSmVK   FOaCtB 

The  requests  totaling  82.478  million  for 
the  support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
during  fiscal  year  1971  Includes  approxi- 
mately 8204.1  million  for  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances iind  other  costs  of  31.106  active  duty 
military  personnel  engaged  In  supporting  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs.  I  will  Include 
in  the  record  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
breaking  down  the  number  of  personnel  and 
their  cost  Tor  each  of  the  services. 

(The  information  follows : } 

ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNa  SUPPORTING  GUARD 
AND  RESERVE  FORCES 


that  are  also  engaged  In  the  support  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  I  will  include  In 
the  record  at  thl£  point  a  tabulation  setting 
out  the  number  and  oost  of  these  civilian 
employees  by  Services, 

(The  information  follows:) 

CIVIUAN  PERSONNa  SUPPORTING  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES 


Uimilll 

CKcOh 
OtaamiB) 

Army 

33.143 

2.766 

i).31l 

''PJS 



'sts 

Air  Fore. 

262. 37t 

sas.si? 

Army 

Htvy 

Hanoa  Corps.. 
Air  Force 

Total.... 


5.894  $43,901,000 

17.635  110,287,000 

5,315  30.422.000 

2.262  19.461.000 

31.106  204.078,000 


Senator  Ellendex.  The  need  for  over  31.- 
OOO  active  duty  nUUtary  personnel  for  the 
support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Foroes 
is  subject  to  question. 

CIVIUAM  FSSSOHKXL  EKGACSD  IN  THX  SUPFOaT 
OF  GUASD  AKD  asSSaVE  FOBCCS 

In  addition  to  the  31,000  active  duty  nxlll- 
tary  personnel  the  budget  requests  Include 
approximately  aSOO  mlQlon  for  the  compen- 
sation of  benefits  of  63,518  civilian  employees 


JVonprior  Service  Personnel 
Senator  EixsKnEB.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  of 
the  planned  end-strength  of  972.094  Reserve 
ATit^  Guard  personnel  engaged  In  the  various 
paid  drill  programs,  720,760  are  nonprlor 
service  personnel.  These  are  iDdlrlduals  who 
have  enlisted  in  one  of  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserve  Forces  for  a  period  of  6  years  and 
who  must  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  law 
perform  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  few 
training  otf  not  less  than  4  months.  After 
their  enlistment  In  one  of  the  Guard  or  Re- 
serve Foroes,  these  individuals  are  no  longer 
subject  to  Induction  Into  the  Armed  Force* 
through  the  Selective  Service  System.  Of 
coiirae  this  has  been  a  very  popular  pro* 
gram  smce  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  many  young  men  would 
prefer  to  enlist  in  one  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces  for  a  period  of  6  years  with 
a  certainty  of  only  4  to  6  months  active 
duty.  I  will  Include  tn  the  record  at  this 
point  section  611  (d)  of  Utle  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  authorlaaa  this  program. 

(The  information  follows: ) 
"I  611.  Reserve  oomponenU:  terms 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(d)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  a  non -prior -serrlce  person  who 
is  under  twenty-six  years  of  age.  who  Is 
qualified  for  Induction  for  active  duty  in 
an  armed  force,  and  who  Is  not  under  orders 
to  report  for  Induction  Into  an  armed  foroe 
under  section  451-473  of  title  50,  appendix, 
may  be  enlisted  In  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve 
for  service  In  the  Army  Reserve,  Naval  Re- 
serve, Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, or  Coast  Guard  Beserre,  for  s  term 
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or  ilx  yens.  Kmch  per»on  enll«t«<l  under  thU 
■ubMcUon  thmll  pertonn  >n  Inltlil  period 
of  Ktlve  duty  for  trmlnlng  of  not  less  than 
lour  months  ind  «h»U.  lubject  to  section 
a«8(e)  (41  of  thu  tlUe.  eerre  the  rest  of  hi» 
period  of  enlistment  u  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reeerre.  As  amended  Sept.  3,  19«3, 
Pub    L.  B8-110.  !  3.  T7  Stat.  135  " 

Senator  BixaNOKa.  During  fiscal  year  1B71 
It  IS  estimated  that  the  National  Ouard  and 
Reeerre  componenU  will  take  In  97,750  n«w 
■■6-monthJ'"  trainees  under  the  provision  of 
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the  Reserve  enlistment  program.  I  will  in- 
clude In  the  record  a  tabulation  glTlng  the 
planned  end  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1B71. 
the  nonprlor  service  pereonnel  strengths, 
and  the  number  of  new  nonprlor  service 
enllstmenu  planned  for  the  NaOonal  Ouard 
and  Beaerre  Oompooenta  for  fiaoal  year 
1971. 

HnfTOKT  or  GUAKD  AitD  axsCBTx  TOacia 

STEXIiCTHS 

Senator  Eu-BNom.  We  have  been  maintain- 
ing a  "paid  atatuB"  Ouard  and  Reserve  Force 


of  apprradmataly  1  mllUon  men  since  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1B57. 1  will  Include  m  the  record 
at  this  point  a  tabulation  giving  the  total 
Ouard  and  Reserve  Forces  personnel  from 
June  30.  1947  through  January  31,  1970  I 
will  also  Include  In  the  record  at  this  point 
a  tabulation  giving  the  number  of  Ouard 
and  Reserve  Forces  In  •drill  pay  status"  for 
the  period  from  June  30.  1948  through  De- 
cember 31. 1989. 

(The  tabulations  follow:) 


OtPARIMENT  OF  DEFENSE  RESEDVE  COMPONENT  PtHSONNEl.  IN  P*ID  ST«TUS.  lUNE  M.  1847.  TO  DME 


Psid  Ktivs 
duty 


lass  30. 
JuiwSO. 
Jans  30. 

IBM  30. 

iJO. 
laosSO. 
JuM  30. 
Jin30. 
1SM30. 
1sm30. 
Jaas». 
--  tlO. 
lunaBO. 
Jiinl30. 
Iuia30. 


1M9 

im 

IMl.. 
1952  . 

1J53  . 

1«4'    ■  , 89$.»37 

IBS :        .: I26.1« 

IW  «9.»S9         «25,6M 

us;"  1.0S9.312     

UM  1.025,041 

1«3  1.061.57J 

19(0         1.07I.5M 

Utl. -.    l.OI5.t«5 


1  Faniwrt*  d*iiinatM]  'T-fi  Mofitli  Activt  Duty  Tr»iniit|."  ,    ,  .       ^    .„  i^. 

laM  »Mt  Bednt  olsn  tstmiles  loW  to'  fxl  <Mr  1»;0  ■>  iMwn  in  wc«  »«st  1«1  Mttn 
U  In  nvM  at  sM  il  ru>  wtm  Ktiul  data  ars  anilibh 


■  Not  availtblt. 

Sooits;  Ditsctofsli  loi  Islonastloa  Opsistloes.  OBcs ot  SscraUiy  ol 


RESEBVE  COMPONENT  POBONHa  IN  OIIU  PAY  STATUS  »Y  COBPOKWT,  JUNE  M,  19W.  TO  DATE 
KadeiMs  tenoiieal  aiMcfoiai  sdiM  duly  bask  baislai: 


Afffly 


Total. 

Dspsn-  

msnt  ol  Natmial 
Oafom*        Cusfd 


NUfins  Air 

Corps     National 

fttaonr*        Osard 


Aif 
Forca 


Jsim30,19K  ... 
JBM30.1947.... 
JnM30.ua  . 
JisnlO.  UM  .  . 
JsM  10,  IISO  .  . 
Jsae  10,  IKl      . 
Juno  30. 1952    .. 
Jiim30,1H3  ... 
Juia30.19M  .  . 
J««a  30. 1955.   . . 
JunalO.  1956  ... 
Dae.  31. 1956    .. 
J.i>a  30,  195!  . 
0«-Jl.  mT.- 
JunaJO.  1951... 
Oac.31.195»._ 
JunlO.US)  . 
Dsc3l.»5e... 

ivms.aa... 


230. 9K 
534.372 
7«.K1 
831.170 
557. 4U 
506.102 
57I.B4 
69e.S37 
as.  196 
905.377 
932.  Ml 
973  4»5 
>16.ai0 

9101  ae 

945.073 
954.  OM 
942,  (C 

931,  on 


NoiM 
79.241 
299.531 
311105 
121. 195 
226.715 
214  646 
255  9«7 
319. 776 
15».241 
401.999 
400,663 
403.420 
396. 3S3 
272.921 
374. 279 
370.354 
171. 2« 
K7.140 


196,427 
IW.54I 
154. 116 

134,937 
117,323 
136. 911 
163. 137 
197.340 
225, 3* 
760,377 
217.009 
272.  iU 
299.  U9 
299,642 
299.393 
279.992 


131.510 
179. 541 
177. 177 
112.940 
144.107 
123.420 
135,990 
in.  199 
149. 142 
150. 191 
141.471 
141. 747 
179.671 
129  632 
124  194 
120.150 
116.14] 
120.212 


9,159 
16  242 
40.543 
39,161 
2.422 
9.911 
19  775 
21,711 
42.156 
42.010 
42.090 
43.122 
39,934 
42,735 
39.012 
42.156 

a.  715 
41.  se 


Nom 
10.017 
79,041 
41.411 
45,0(4 
20,057 
14.1(1 
15,556 
49,145 
61.306 
(0.054 
64,491 
61.142 
61.170 
64.611 
69.164 
67.620 
69.190 
11.021 


Total. 
Depart* 
msniol 
Ooftnso 


Army 


Marine 

Corps 

Rasarvs 


Air 

Foics 

ftsstrvs 


"  27. 491 
59  442 
6.557 
1.221 
11.713 
23.311 
51.514 
54.211 
56.313 
61.677 
56.141 
4<.297 
49.105 
54.744 
57.  516 
59,425 


Dae  11. 19(0... 
Juna30,1961... 
Dscll.lKI-.. 
Jons^0.U(^.. 
Dsc  31, 19U„. 
lailolO.lHl... 
Dac3I.IK3_.. 
Im  30, 19(4... 
Dtc31,19(4_. 
lias  10. 1195.. 
Dse.31. 1915_. 
JuoslO.lKl... 
0«c.3L19U-. 
lane  10, 1917.. 
Ose.  11.19(7.. 
JansKnU  . 
D<s.}l,tl91_ 
Jena  M,  1199.. 
Dec.  31. 11(9.. 


944.074 
939.916 
173.940 
125.716 
■75.  315 
141.060 
993.029 
971.394 

m.295 

990.5(1 
942.521 
929^204 
930.  S«9 
987.177 
952.(24 
909.  Bl 
999.169 
9Z1.990 
9(2.454 


381.029 
363.403 
345  397 
323.113 
155.977 
332.151 
147,179 
115.679 
119.119 
151806 
399.152 
399.094 
391,157 

3U.m 

405,752 
394.9(9 

IK,  191 
17t,499 
367,031 


212.420 
271. 3C3 
261.747 
244. 497 
249.156 
222.915 
219.142 
241.070 
254.467 
254,055 
250.069 
2U.  752 
242. 74] 
230,765 
250.422 
241,  507 
211.499 
247. 17] 
234.001 


119.135 
129.272 
115  775 
110,494 
112.776 
119.029 
123,513 
122.652 
125.935 
122.596 
134.942 
122,754 
12S(12 
123,754 
lis,  174 
122,906 
129.676 
131.540 
122.513 


39.713 
40.137 
31.299 

41.559 
39.771 
42,517 
42. 010 
41.952 
39.341 
42,115 
19,111 
44.414 
41.049 
U.173 
44.014 
45.730 
43.214 
43.123 
45.176 


(1.660 
(9.131 
49,942 
48,753 
65.125 
70.399 
72,571 
61.961 
70.476 
71.165 
75,  491 
75,091 
78.364 
10.052 
12.523 
71.111 
74.5(0 
79, 795 
10.671 


52.350 
62.903 
55.710 
56.531 
52.110 
51.007 
57,831 
59.069 
53.230 
U.(24 
43.034 
43. 592 
42.405 
44.043 
4£9(9 
42.337 
41.907 
43.700 
41.0(1 


1  Inactivs  duty  trainini  tor  pay  was  not  started  onlil  fiscal  year  1949. 
II.  1949 


:  Oiractnrata  for  Inljrmamn  Oparationi.  Oiks  ol  Saoalary  ol  Doleosa.  Mar.  12.  H70. 


1  Number  as  ot  JoIt  11. 

DESERVE  MOBILIZATION 
,V>U»t  COMPONENTS-END  STRENGTHS.  NDNP.IO.  SERVICE  STRENGTHS  AND  NONP.IOR  SERVICE  ENLISTMENTS  FISCAL      __l<O.EAN  CONFLICT  (JULY  1.  1.50  TO  JULY  21,  !.«> 

'"""" Rsssr^oomp.-*  """liS  _a^ 


USA« 


USNR      USMCI 


ANS       USAFR 


Total 


Eitd  strsAith — 

Nonprlor  sonric*  strtftfUi 

Noeprlof  sofvieo  ontlstntaite. . 


400. 000  2(0. 000  129. 000 
329, 600  239, 700  12. 400 
4).  795        34.000  1.950 


41,000 

41,760 
7.200 


17.110  47.194  972.094 
12.700  14.500  720,760 
5.710  5.  OK  97.750 


K^SSSr.::;:::::: :::: •«     m^a 

U.S.  Mirtrw  Carps  B»stn« 

Air  NiltDR*)  Qiurd- 

Air  fofw  Rtwrw 


8  9I.Z2I 

4C413 
'M  135.174 


Nott   RmI  im  liTl-EiMJ  itrifiith  ind  nonptior  sanies  aallstmwb  Irom  bcal  y«r  1971  apportkioinenl  nn\i9a.  nonprtor 
■       -  >  erilnati  ' 


Dtpartmani  olMamatotaL- 


2.513 


93t.  379 


strvka  sbMith  h  eriinatad. 

osx  or  auAMO  akd  Axseavi  rotcu 
Senator  EujCKDn.  It  hu  always  been  my 
underttandlng  that  we  maintain  the  large 
Quart  and  Reserve  Porcea  to  augment  our 
Active  Duty  yorces  when  there  was  a  need 
to  do  so.  and  the  uae  of  these  forces  prior  to 
the  buildup  for  the  current  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  followed  thim  basSc  concept. 


Korean  conflict 
During  the  Korean  conflict  July  1.  1950. 
through  July  M.  195S— ©38379  reeemste  and 
National  Ouard  pereonnel  were  called  to  ac- 
Uve  duty.  I  will  include  in  the  recort  at  this 
point  a  tabulation  letting  out  the  number 
of  units  and  personnal  of  the  various  Beeerre 
compouenU  involved  in  this  callup. 


1  Bulk  of  unH  calhipa  ocoinad  durtaf  padod  Juhf  IMO  to 
JatN  1951;  Iwwtvat,  laHctad  untts  wart  moWllred  lhn»|bogl 

1  (kM«s  t  mfantrv  divhtoiu,  3  raglmanUl  combat  laMns,  ■ltd 
714  canipany-siia  units. 
r  Company-stn  until. 

>  E^Ura'oiginUad  MirM  Corps  Raiarva  mad  as  lodlvMwal 

"MTlSibtot-bomlwf.  5  fi|htif-f»tarcaptor.  ind  2  lacUcal  ra- 
cannaluanca  w4»is. 
:  20  lioop  caniaf  and  i  lilkl  bomb  wings. 
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.nrm  rrmisis  CuOon  cruu      .  committee.  tHe  Ckmgrees.  end  the  •»eutl« 

SMLiM  cmisis  ^         „     r>„—     .k.    r-,.h..i  br»nch  the  responsibility  to  review  the  SMd 

Sector     Etx«.Di..    During     the     Berlin  Senetor    Bxeno^.    D"^  „?„'    S?^  for  these  l«»e0^a  and  Reserve  RnM  to 

crisis-October  1,  1961.  through  August  31.  i^le  CTtals  In  Oct^b«  ^*  "T'^TaS  determine  Twe  should  continue  to  tpaA 

19«2-I47.84B  reservists  and  National  Ouard  1»M  eight  troop  ■:»"'«'  Wf«'J«'„"".„*Jf  uj  bUllon  annually  lor  the  support  of  tbea* 

personnel  were  called  to  active  duty,  I  wUl  P«ce  Re«rye   were  f«"Jf   "  «"»«  *>«»•  J^.                                           ""^ 

fnclude  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  t*bul*.  Tbe«,  unit*  mclud«l  19,026  Beeervlrt..                           ^^^^^^  „^  „^„  „,»„„ 

tlon  setting  out  the  number  of  unlU  and  vietnom  loor                                           n»tioi.»i.  rosas.  wi^tm  auauune 

personnel  of  the  varlou.  Reeerve  oomponait.  ^t  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1D«5  our  active  ^ '   ""?'   'l^'uTuJ^iS?"  ofl^'S^ 

involved  in  thU  callup.  miutary    force,    had    a    total    strength    of  ?"•"    Jl«o^  o>,^^  mS  ^  ISnJSH 

iThe  Ubulatlon  follow..,  l'^^^™ ''I'^'i,  '"''?7-i1o9'''iarSi;*^^  "^  °  ""^  "^  «"  ^    '  "^.7^. 

RESERVE  M0BIU2ATI0N  Army.  968.313:  Navy.  671^009;  Uarlne  Corpa.  ^^^  organization  that  could  take  over  the 

BE«tlH  CRISIS  (OCT.  l.lKl  TO  AUG.  11. 1962)  1B0.187:  and  Air  Force.  828,633.  vkIoub  State  missions  performed  by  the  Na- 

r~r~; — ..     ^    ;  ^""^   '"'^    J"^  "?'    ^*  r^f^J^Z  Uonal  ouard,  and  I  would  be  the  last  perton 

""^tlSl     i^ESIijI  "•»"°K  <••>•   'trength   of  our   AcUve  I>uty                                  propose  any  reductions  that 

(ssemcamposssl                      ..it.     I«ll.ld«l.  p„fees  to  meet  the  tequlrementa  of  the  war  ^^i"  "^ue.  the  Ouard  s  iapabiuty  to  per- 

— —-          — -  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  j^^^   ^^^    ^^,^    ^^^   missions.   During 

{™;"i?"'^""' JS           45  110  "*8    ""^    'f?!f,«>P~^"!}il  "-o,l^  calendar  year  I960  the  National  Ouard  was 

tSitS:^ ::::::;:::           'M           «:mo  ««°eth  of  3,M7.42»-anlncreaM  or  912^37  ^,,don'^„  than  IW  time,  to  respond  to 

US^rtoo  Ciipusoirv. -.-i ,=  ^  over  the  n*=al  year  end  strength.  T»>«  ««»  m,  urgent  needs  of  the  various  States.  Tbeea 

AlrNoUorulCoam •»           21.1"  1968   end   strength  Included  the   following.  „,ea,  ^wig.  from  three  men  caUed  upon  dur- 

Alr  Fort.  Rsaorw "           '"'  Army.  1370.186;  Navy,  76S.M2;  Marine  Corpe.  ^^  ^  bliSua  at  Pender.  Nebr  .  In  Januaiy 

D.pait.p.sUIDsl.o.stot.1 at         147,949  307^52;  and  Air  Force  904J69_  of  1969  to  over  8,000  men  Involved  In  relief 

I  will  include  In  the  record  at  this  point  ^^  cleanup  activities   following  Hurricane 

.  I«l.d.s  2  l.la»f,  divlrios.  aod  104  «,««^oal  ..Its.  JJ^^iS?""  "Ji^* 'Sfs  ijej  t^S^h'lBM  «:*^""'  ">  *"«"«  ""  September  of  1969.  I 

■  Co/Oot-sli.  onlli                                                      ^  ''"'*''^  '"  "°"/     !?      ,     Jltf^l^  .VVi  wUl  make  this  matter  clear  In  my  preoenta- 

■  40  00/OEsutfaea  arid  11  air  patrol  ASW  units  «iinie«lsdilia  and  the  eaUmatee  for  fiscal  yeaia  l»70  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^  committee  irtth  respect  to  tlie 

"Ili-i'liSrj'tS.rcJ'rrl^ir-""'^  '"-.  "bmatlon  follow.:,  --""-  -"—  '"  °"-  "■"  »~- 

ACTIVE  Dun  FORCES-END  STREN6THS.  FISCAL  YEARS  19(4-71  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 

announced  change  In  policy  with  respect 

Fiscal  rear— to  future  buildups  of  the  active  duty 

rrr j^r |Z^          Ti^          igo          aa          i97o           1971  military  forces  does  not  answer  all  of 

""                                                                            (artimaia)     (esUmat.)  the  questions  with  respect  to  the  need  of 

^ $2.5  billion  annually  for  the  support  of 

. anus      Kill]    1119  046    1.442.422    1.570,196    1.511.946    1.M.210     1.219.5C  the  National  Ouard  and  Reserve  forces. 

tSS :::::::;:;     S:"!      SflSI    'wJg    'ra'g      la.is      mu*      aym       m  .«o  ^^  do  we  need  to  assign  over  31,000 

**  '°~ • ■     =I1^= ■ c,  ^    ,.^.„    siam7 — riSl77    owr  $204  million  to  support  these  forces? 

total 2,695.161      2.615.142      1.091.552      3.176.511      1.547.429     1.459.421     1,160.647       2.909.127      y,iu,out  the  pressure  Of  high  draft  Calls 

can  we  obtain  competent  personnel  to 

Senator  Etxzmna  During  fiscal  year.  1966.     we  were  required  to  Increase  the  strength  maintain  the  large  strengths  authorized 

1967    and  1968  we  maintained  Guard  and     of  our  Active  Duty  Forcea  by  B12.387  men  ^y  j[jg  Congress?  Can  these  forces  obtain 

Reaerve  Forces  In  "paid  drill  .tatus"  totaling      only  36.972  National  Ouard  and  Reserve  per-  ^j^^  degree  Of  readiness  that  is  required 

about  900.000.  so  we  had  trained  men  avail-      aonnel  were  caUed  to  «"'»  ^'^'J^^    '  "J"  "J^  {or  the  "total  force  concept"  that  Secre- 

mmimm  HF^i^^-  shs>hs^ 

were  not  sublect  to  the  draftfEven  though         (The  tabulation  follow.:,  capability  of  these  forces  to  meet  their 

important  State  missions?  In  these  days 

VIETNAM  wA«— RESERVE  pERSOHNa  ORDERED  TO  ACTIVE  DuiK  iNVOLUHTARiLT  ^j  ^jjj  Defense  budgets  can  we  allocate 

^ ^ $2JS  billion — and  under  the  announced 

j.11.26.  """Ji  m£2  Total  PoUcy,  the  cost  will  be  much  more — to 

^i         Nvoibor  aJiSi         N.mbor        ifSKi  ooirtar  the  support  of  these  forces?  These  are 

Raonrocoispooaot  strSflii         ol  ooKs         sjroaiu.         ol  ..its  dstj  ol  ..Hi  quesUoos  that  the  Secretary  Of  Defense. 

the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 

. „.^..,e..rf  12,234  14  12,234  34  Air  Porcc,  the  Committee  On  Armed  Serv- 

AlSSS^.r^::::;:;::::::::::::::";;;"""":":^       '•SL  i        MS  I    ices  and  Appropruoons  of  the  congress, 

?»»S»?^"-;i 9  So  14  iS  1  io!67i  7  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  are  going 

JJ  rJSS".         "■"■"  lis  1  7» 6  5,604 4^  to  have  to  consider  In  depth  in  order  to 

;r^; ^ Wm  S  ilio  ili  devise  a  National  Guard  and  a  Reserve 

i.diidn.-aii.RSi^CA^-         H9m  21  2.1  force  that  meet  the  military  and  SUte 

ooiy) — '•*" requirements    that    we    can    afford    to 

Total  invoi.oun,  ordered  _  ,„  maintain. 

to  actiw  drrtu "  *"  —^^^^^-^ 

Oratt  cans  anUst  during  a  period  of  hlgh-drmft  ealla  In  PROPOSimOTA^FmE  IN 

^                 .      .  ......^    I-    thi.  order  to  obtain  the  choice  of  Mrvloe.  VIETNAM 

ta^u^n  "SirSSrd  anr^:;^^.  F*^  AK7,t7Ax,  .raaxrrrH  r>oTHo.«™».  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presld«it,  on  beh^ 

were  not  used  to  provide  the  additional  men  i  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  title  in  of  of  the  Senator  from  Washington   (Mr. 

required  In  tlie  Active  Forces  for  the  confilct  me  pending  Department  of  Defense  Procure-  JicKSON)    and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 

In  Vietnam,  except  for  the  96.973  men  In-  ment  and  Research  AuthorlaaUon  bill  (HA.  consent  to  place  in   the  RXCORD  the  bl- 

Tolved  m  the  two  limited  callupa.  However.  i7123,     providee     for     programed     average  partisan  letter  which  we  sent  to  Presl- 

let  us  look  at  the  draft  calls  during  fiscal  strengths  of  not  leas  than  :  400.000  for  the  ^^^.  NUton  on  September  1.  1970,  urg- 

yaar.  1966,  1967,  and  i»68.  During  fiscal  y^r  simy  National  Ouard,  3S0.O0O  for  the  Amy  ,^    him  to  offer  at  the  Parts  negotiations 

ig«6,  the  year  prior  to  the  build-up  of  the  Reserve;   129.000  for  the  Naval  Reaerve.  47.-  "?„'^^rr,|Lr  „„,,_„.,  ,.,  gn  inter- 

Acu«    FoJcea,    draft    call,    totaled    102.000.  715  ,or  the  Marine  Corp.  Reserve,  87,878  for  a  ""P™*'^'™^"^^  '"  S"  i^. 

During  aK:.l  year  1966  draft  calls  Increased  uie  Air  National  Ouard,  and  67,921  for  the  naaonally   supervised   Standstill    cease- 

to    S34iO0:    during    fiscal    year    1967    they  Air  Force  Reeerve  These  are  the  strength,  on  fire     in     Vietnam.     Nineteen     Senators 

totaled  288.900:   and  during  fiscal  year  1968  which  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  U  huad  signed  the  letter. 

tl>eyre»ohed343300.  The  record  Is  clear:  The  Hosvever.  I  think  the  failure  to  use  the  Ouaid  There   being   no   Objectloll,   the   letter 

inoreww  In  the  Active  Duty  Forces  for  the  and  Baaerve  FortMM  to  ineet  tholncreased  re-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 

war  in   Vietnam  waa  accomplished   by  In-  qulrement   tor  Active  Duty  Forcea  for  toe  ,„„„_„, 

craaud  draft  call,  and  the  normal  desire  to  war   In  Southeast  Asia  imposes  upon   UHa  "  louoivs. 

OXVI IMI— Part  $3 
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JJ3.  Senatx, 
W(unlnfton,  D.C^  September  1.  2970. 
Tbe  Prcsiosnt. 
Ttve  White  Houie. 
Wtuhlngtan.  DC. 

DSAX  Ms  P»«sii>«JrT;  We  are  encoura^ea 
by  TOUT  »ppolntm«Dt  o<  Ajnb««»»<Jor  Davlil 
K  C  Bruce  «>  ImkI  tJ>«  VS.  ilelegauon  at 
Paru  ana  beUevt  Uiai  tlUa  preaenu  a  new 
opportunity  to  move  forward  the  Vietnam 
peace  negotlatlona. 

We  •rub  to  conimend  to  your  attention  a 
course  ot  action  that  haa  not  yet  been  tried, 
but  which  »e  beUe«e  could  moye  ua  towaid 
a  Just  and  reaponalble  peace. 

We  believe  the  DiUtsd  States  should  t»ie 
a  n«»  p.jliuc»l  initiative  by  oSerlng  at  Parts 
a  compreheoalve  propoeal  lor  an  Interna- 
Uonaliy  supervlaed  al&ndatUl  ceeae-Ore 
throughout  Vletnajn, 

The   ceaae-axe   proposal   should   spell   out 

details  regarding:  

al  Xntamatlonal  peaoekeepuig  macwnery 
required  to  oversee  the  ceate-flre.  the  pro- 
tection of  mlnonuea  against  terrorlsin  and 
poUUcal  reprisals,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
outside  mlUlary  forcea  within  a  speclfled 
period  following  tha  eSacUve  dau  of  the 
cease-flre;  ,.„«. 

hi  The  conduct  of  prompt  free  eleflona 
aupemsed  by  a  rclied  electoral  commlialon 
tn  which  the  Oovemment  of  ttetnam.  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  the  broad 
middle  spectrum  of  reUglous  and  poutlcal 
forces  are  (alrlv  represented,  with  aU  sldea 
agreeing  to  accept  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tions; . 

o)  Safe^ards  to  aaatire  freedom  of  speech, 
aasembly  and  the  prase  to  aU  the  people  of 
Bouth  Vietnam: 

d)  Release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
political  prisoners  by  both  sldea: 

el  Economic  and  med;cal  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  bind  the  wounds  of  v.-sr  and  to  pro- 
Tide  for  social  and  economic  reconstruction 
in  South  and  Hortn  Vietnam. 

Wa  believe  that  a  propoeal  at  thll  tUn« 
for  an  overall  ceaae-flre  by  all  p«rtlea 
throughout  Vietnam  could  present  a  Daw 
contest  tor  the  Paris  negotlatlona.  give  freah 
and  added  meaning  to  our  prevloua  propoaals. 
and  create  a  new  impetus  for  the  other  side 

to  respond.  .     .  ,w 

Since  aU  participants  In  the  Paris  tal«a. 
Including  Hanoi  and  the  National  Llbej»tlan 
Front,  have  proposed  elocuons  aa  the  b*8U 
of  a  ttttal  solution,  a  chief  point  of  conten- 
uon  between  the  two  sides  is  who  shall  coo- 
duct  tbeae  elections.  Clearly,  fair  election* 
with  all  groups  free  to  compete  In  the  po- 
litical prciess  cannot  ta»e  place  sa  long  aa 
the  nghtlng  continues. 

It  therefore  teems  apparent  that  a  caase- 
Bre  is  neceaaary  before  a  political  aolutlon 
can  be  achieved.  Indeed,  negotuitlng  a  eease- 
fire  mav  be  a  more  achievable  goal,  alnoe  It 
la  a  more  limited  one  than  negotiating  a 
total  poUtlcal  solution  prior  to  cessation  of 
nghtmg.  At  the  same  time.  worHlng  out  the 
on-the-ground  MTangements  for  a  c«ase-flre 
oouJd  leftd  to  cumprrmlseg  on  some  of  the 
more  dimcult  political  problems. 

While  we  are  undertaking  to  torn  the 
burden  of  the  war  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese, at  the  same  Ume  we  should  make 
this  etfritt  tD  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  an 
end  to  all  the  kimn«  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
not  simply  an  end  to  American  involvement 
tnlt. 

Bceiuae  of  Its  poaslbllltles  for  moving  to- 
ward a  oompromlae  solution,  this  propoaal 
may  gain  the  interest  of  the  other  side  in 
at  least  pursuing  pnvat«  talks,  and  thus 
aid  In  breaking  the  impasse  In  the  negotla- 
tlona. In  Vietnam  It  would  gam  aupport 
among  the  people  by  reassuring  them  thai 
we  are  Intent  on  achieving  peace  and  a  Mr 
settlement. 

The  cemse-flre propoaal  would  rally  the  aup- 
port  of   moral   leadership    throughout   thla 


country  and  the  world,  and  help  to  unify  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  want  to  see 
the  war  ended  In  a  way  that  assures  the 
beat  chance  for  a  durable  peace.  Thus  It 
wotild  serve  to  draw  Americana  together  In 
a  common  and  construcHve  approach  toward 
ending  this  tragic  and  dlvlalve  oonfllct. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  much  to  gain  by 
making  this  propoeal  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness at  the  Paris  talks,  and  we  hope  you 
vrtil  give  It  your  moat  serious  conalder&tlon. 
Should  you  share  our  Interest  In  consider- 
ing thla  propoail.  we  would  he  pleased  to 
meet  and  discuss  It  with  you  further  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours. 
KkMST  M.  Jackson.  Rush  Scott.  EacB 

Batb.   Aijln   BtBLK.   Roacar   J.   Dole, 

BaSBY     GOLDWATSB,     jAt:OB     K,     jAVtTS, 
WaKBXN     G,     MAGKtJBON,    MIKX     MaSB- 

TtzLc   Thomas  J,  McljrrTSk.  Chabim 
H.  PMurV.  WWSTON  Pbooty.  jenwincs 

RA>fDOU>H.  ABBAHAM  RjaiCCr>.  XUCBABb 

S.    SCBWXIKBS.    Tbo    Stsvbns.    Stdabt 

STMINOTON,    BAU-a    TABBOBOtlliB.    Mtt- 
TON   B,   TOTJKO, 


RETIBEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM, 
ODALE  D,  WATERS.  JR, 
Mr,  PELL  Mr.  Preiident.  Rear  Adm. 
Odale  D,  Waters.  Jr..  tvho  has  served  as 
Oceanographer  of  the  Navy  for  the  past 
5  vears.  announced  recently  his  Inten- 
tion to  reUre,  Admiral  Waters  will  be 
relieved  as  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
on  September  23  by  Rear  Adm.  W,  W, 
Behrens.  Jr, 

Mr,  Prraldent,  Admiral  Waters  has 
served  with  great  distinction  as  Ocean- 
ographer of  the  Navy.  As  one  who  lias  a 
deep  Interest  in  our  national  oceano- 
graphic  program,  both  civil  and  military, 
1  know  of  the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  advancement  of  our  national 
program. 

To  a  very  large  extent.  Admiral  Waters 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  unified  and  comprehen- 
sive oceanographic  effort  within  the 
Navy.  It  was  under  Admiral  Waters  that 
the  status  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy  was  augmented  by  establishment 
of  an  OIBce  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navj-,  reporting  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy, 

For  5  years.  Admiral  Waters  has  been 
responsible  for  the  largest,  most  com- 
prehensive oceanologic  program  in  the 
country.  With  the  increased  sophistica- 
tion of  Naval  operations,  both  on  the 
surface  and  beneath  the  sea.  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Offlce  of  the  Oceanogra- 
pher, Including  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, ocean  engineering  and  fleet  sup- 
port, have  assumed  increasing  Impor- 
tance, and  imder  the  direction  of  Admi- 
ral Waters,  these  new  challenjtes  have 
been  met  with  outstanding  success. 

At  the  same  time,  Admiral  Waters  has 
recogrdzed  the  Importance  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strong  civU  oceanographic 
program  in  this  country.  His  coopera- 
tion with  the  administrators  of  civil 
oceanographic  programs,  with  university 
and  private  tndustrial  ocean  programs, 
has  won  him  the  r«ipect  and  admiration 
of  the  entire  marine  community  to  the 
TTnlted  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Admiral  Waters 
for  a  lob  wdl  done,  and  I  extend  to  him 


my  personal  wishes  for  success  in  what- 
ever tasks  he  may  imdertake  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  also  extend  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  his  successor.  Rear 
Admiral  Betirens, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biog- 
raphies of  Rear  Admiral  Waters  and 
Rear  Admiral  Behrens  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  blog- 
raphies  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  EtcoBD.  as  follows ; 

BSAB  AOM,   ODALK  D,   WAtSBB,   JS..  O.S.  NaVT 

Odale  Dabney  Waters,  Jr.,  was  l)cm  in 
Manassas,  Virginia,  on  July  la.  1910,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mtb  O  D  Waters.  Ho  at- 
tended the  Swavely  School  apd  Strayer  Bust- 
ness  CoUege,  Washington,  D.C..  prior  to 
en'erins  the  VS.  Naval  Academy  Annapolis. 
Maryland,  on  July  B,  1928.  As  i  Midrhlpman 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Track  Teem,  was 
Managing  Editor  of  the  "Lucky  Bag."  and  was 
Batt<\llon  Commander  his  First  Class  year. 
Qraduatlng  with  distinction,  ninth  m  the 
Class  of  1933.  he  was  commissioned  Ensign 
on  June  3,  19S2,  and  subsequently  advanced 
In  rank  to  that  of  Rear  Admiral,  to  due  frcm 
October  1. 1960, 

After  graduation  from  the  Naval  Ac.^.demy 
In  June  1933,  he  was  assigned  to  the  fSS 
AUOUSTA  (CA-ail  In  which  he  had  uulo' 
olBcer  duties  In  Gunnery  and  lire  r.  tittol 
while  that  cruiser  was  employed  as  FUigshlp 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  .\5ltit:c  Fleet. 
during  the  period  July  19M  until  MaT  19»«, 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  STa-,'s  and 
in  September  1938  Joined  the  USS  DOWWES 
lDD-3751  aa  Torpedo  Officer.  Delec'ied  In 
June  1938.  he  was  a  student  In  Ordnance 
Engineering  a!  the  Naval  Poetrraduate 
School,  Annapolis,  until  Octf.ber  1940  after 
which  he  served  for  six  months  as  As'litant 
Naval  Attache  at  the  American  Er.bossy. 
London,  England,  also  serving  ss  T-chntcftl 
Observer  In  mine  recovery  oreratl-:is  This 
resulted  In  his  establishing  the  first  U  S  Navy 
Mine  Disposal  Sehnol.  after  his  re'um  to  the 
United  S'atealn  1941.  Tn  June  of  that  resr  he 
become  omcer-ln-Charge  of  that  school,  and 
operated  It  for  the  training  of  rervonnel 
until  January  1943,  during  the  ectlv  pprlcd 
of  the  war. 

Admiral  Waters  «  authorlzt-d  to  v  p:t  the 
Navy's  Explosive  Ordnance  Dlspcjal  Ti-.l'  pnla 
badge  for  his  quallflcatlons  in  this  fleli. 

Ordered  neit  to  the  USS  MEMPHIS  iCL- 
131 ,  he  served  aboard  a  year.  From  February 
1944  until  October  of  that  year  he  served  as 
Fleet  Gunnery  Officer  and  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Commander  POtJRTH  Fleet,  and  for 
Ave  months  thereafter  was  Assistant  Opera- 
tions Officer  and  War  Plans  Officer  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  r,B. 
Atlantic  Fleet-  He  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Star 
Medal.  "For  meritorious  service  as  Gunnery. 
Training.  War  Plans  Officer  and  Asslstp.nt 
Chief  of  S'aff  to  Commender  Fburth  Pl**?t 
from  March  18  to  November  15.  1944.  end 
as  AJSls'ant  Operations  Officer  and  Offlc^r-ln- 
Chartte  of  War  Plans  on  the  Staff  of  Com- 
mander m  Chief.  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet, 
from  Ncvember  15, 19*4,  to  April  37.  I94S  , 
Commander  Waters  contrlbufed  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  antl-submaruw  cam- 
paign in  the  South  AUantlc  by  his  peralstent 
prosecutions  of  the  training  program  of  th- 
FOtTRTH  Fleet,  After  keen  analysis  and 
studies  of  past  operations  and  of  current  sod 
probaWe  future  situations,  he  prepared 
operational  plans  which  contributed  to  the 
aueoeas  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  proaeou- 
tjon  of  the  WW  .  . 

In  June  1945  he  assumed  csounand  of  the 
USS  LAFFET  (DD-7a4l,  and  after  the  close 
of  boatlUtlea  of  World  War  n  In  August  IMB. 
remained  In  that  command  imtu  OctPbsr 
1948.  parUdpatlflg  In   •OpermUon   CB088- 
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ROADS,"  tbe  Atom  Bomb  T«U  at  Bikini  in 
tn*  Pacific  during  the  summer  ol  1946.  In 
November  cf  that  year  ho  reported  to  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Labormtory,  Woshlngtoa. 
D.C..  ror  duty  as  Senior  Technical  Officer  and 
Mine  Development  Project  Officer.  There  be 
wa5  also  engaged  in  the  design  of  atomic 
weapons.  Detached  In  January  1950.  be  spent 
Qve  months  as  a  student  at  the  Armed  Poroee 
Staff  CoUege.  Norlolk.  Virginia,  completing 
the  course  in  July  1950. 

He  served  aa  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  Offi- 
cer on  the  Staff  of  Commander  Operational 
Development  Force,  from  July  1950  until 
May  1053.  after  which  ho  commanded  the 
OSS  GLYNN  tAPA-339>  until  July  1963. 
spending  three  months  in  Sub-Arctic  waters. 
During  the  thre«  years  to  follow  be  served  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 
Atlantic,  concerned  with  Strat*glc  Applica- 
tions and  Policy.  In  September  1950  he  as- 
sumed command  of  Destroyer  Squadron 
TWO.  which  operated  in  the  Middle  East 
during  the  Suez  Canal  incident,  as  a  unit 
of  the  Middle  East  Force. 

Be  assumed  the  duties  of  Commander,  VA. 
Naval  Weapons  Station  (formerly  US-  Naval 
Mine  Depot).  Yorktown.  Virginia,  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1967.  In  July  1960  his  selection  for 
the  ronJt  of  Bear  Admiral  was  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  In 
December  of  that  year  he  reported  as 
Commander  Destroyer  Flotilla  ONE.  From 
March  h.  1963  until  February  1964  he  served 


Behrens.  Sr,,  and  the  late  Bear  Admiral 
Behrens.  USN.  Following  graduation  frtnn 
Friends  Select  School,  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Rutherford  Preparatory  School 
in  Long  Beach.  California,  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  on  Presidential  Appointment 
in  June  1940.  He  was  (rraduated  and  com- 
mlFBloned  Ensign  on  June  9.  1943  (Class  of 
1944) ,  and  m  May  1967  was  selected  for  Rear 
Admiral  to  date  from  August  1,  1968. 

After  commlMlonlng.  he  attended  Sub- 
marine School,  New  London.  Connecticut.  In 
January  1944,  he  report*d  on  board  USS 
Sandlarxce  for  her  Srst  aubmarine  war  patrol. 
which  resulted  In  an  award  of  the  Pwsl- 
dcntlal  Unit  Citation  for  the  sinking  of  sev- 
eral enemy  ships  including  a  Japanese 
cruiser.  Because  of  Sondlotwre's  extensive 
depth  charge  dame^  during  this  patrol,  he 
wa&  shortly  transferred  to  USS  Ficuda.  While 
serving  In  this  ship,  he  participated  In  the 
assaults  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  Luson 
operation,  and  the  assault  and  occopaUon 
of  Okinawa  Ounto,  For  outstanding  s«rvlc« 
while  attached  to  Picuda.  he  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  and  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Combat  "V".  The  citations  fol- 
low in  pan : 

Sliver  Star  Medal  "For  conspicuous  gallan- 
try and  Intrepidity,  attached  to  the  USS 
Pic^ida.  during  her  third  war  patrol  against 
euemy  forces  In  the  forward  Pacific  War 
Areas  from  July  23  to  October  3,  1944.  Skill- 


judgment,  keen  forealght.  and  forceful  lead- 
erahlp.  Commander  Behrens  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  successful  completion 
of  a  complex  and  highly  important  mission 
which  was  of  great  value  to  the  United 
btatea." 

He  Is  entitled  to  the  Ribbon  for  and  a 
facaumie  of  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
award  USS  Skipjack  for  outstanding  serv- 
ices during  the  period  May  to  June  I960. 

In  December  1960.  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
In  connection  with  fitting  out  USS  Clhan 
Alien  (SSB(N)608l.  and  assumed  duty  as 
Commanding  Officer  at  her  commlsulonlng, 
August  9,  laci,  Ethan  Allen  was  the  first  of 
the  new  nuclear  submarines  designed  from 
the  keel  up  for  the  Polaris  ml&sion  and  she 
fired  the  live  nuclear  war  head  mlMlle  in 
Pacific  Oce«n  teats.  After  Polaris  patrols. 
Commander  Bebrcns  was  a  student  at  the 
National  War  College,  Waablngton.  D.C.,  from 
August  1963  to  June  1964.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Intemauonal 
Affairs  from  George  Washington  Univeralty. 
He  nest  headed  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning 
Section,  Strategic  Plans  Division  (OP-«0>. 
Ofllee  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In 
that  capacity,  lor  meritorious  service  from 
August  10.  1964  to  January  21,  1966,  be  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Conunendatlon  Medal.  The 
citation  states  in  part: 

"Captain  Behrens  exorcised  dynamic  and 
hlgblv  imaginative  leadership  in  guiding  the 
responses  of  the  U-S    Navy  In  the  develop- 


w»tMi^  u    *™»aa«.^. -- j fully  superTislng  p.nd  coordinating  communl-      .„^ 

as  Inspector  General  and  Asalstant  Chief  of  cation  throughout  the  ship,  (be)  rendered  ment  of  the  many  detailed  planning  studies 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  for  Admlnls-  invaluable  service  to  his  commanding  officer  conducted  to  identify  naval  respoiislbimiea 
traUon  Navy  Deporjment.  then  became  and  contributed  materlaUy  to  the  sinking  of  in  the  formation  of  NATO  nuclear  force  re- 
Commander  Naval  Base.  Los  Angeles.  CaU-  five  ent-my  freighters  and  to  the  damaging  quirements.  Further,  he  had  primary  recpon- 
fornia  In  May  1966  he  was  designated  Ocean-  of  a  lO.QOO-ton.  Japanese  transport  .  .  ."  sibllltv  for  coordinating  all  aspects  of  the 
ographer  of  the  Navy  Offlce  of  the  Chief  of  Bronae  Star  Medal:  "For  heroic  service  Mixed-Manning  Demonstration  participated 
iBivml  Opermtlons.  and  commander  Naval  whUe  attached  to  the  USS  Picuda,  during  m  by  seven  NATO  nations  aboard  USS  Cicnde 
Oeeanogrsphle  Offlce.  Sultland.  Maryland.  her  fourtli  war  patrol  In  Japaneee-oontroUed  y  Ricketu  (DDO-51.  Repeatedly  displaying 
Recognising  the  increasing  importanoe  of      waters   In   the  East   China   Sea   Area   from  outstanding  diplomacy  and  tact  in  his  co- 

-    -*       October   97   to   December   2.    1944.    Demon-  .  -- 

stratlng  sound  Judgment  and  skill  In  the 
coordination  of  impOTtant  tactical  informa- 
tion,  (he)    rendered  valuable  service  to  bis 


oceanography  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
seconded  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons, 
took  vigorous  action  in  mid  1966  to  establish 
a  new  structure  of  command  which  would 


ordination  with  representatives  of  the  par- 
ticipating NATO  govemmenw.  he  conrr'b- 
uted  markedly  to  this  important  interna- 
tional endeavor  to  which  the  U-B.  Navv  h*d 


servo  to  pull  together  the  management  otf     commanding   officer   in    conducting   attacks     direct  commitments.  By  remaining  senFi'l"e 


the  entire  Navy  Oceanographic  Program.  An 
Offlce  of  the  Oceano(rrapher  of  the  Navy  was 
established  In  Augtr=t  1966  under  Rear  Ad- 
miral Wuters.  Aa  head  of  this  Office.  Admiral 
Waters  reporU  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  tix  operational  purposes  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  for  policy  guidance. 
The  Oceanographer  has  full  responsibility 
for  all  the  Navy's  oceanographic  programs 


which  resulted  In  the  sinking  of  more  than      ^^   ^^ic   national   Interest   and   the   political 
30.000  ions  of  enemy  shipping  and  ln^l»*      requirements  of  his  tasks,  yet  recognizing  the 


damaging  of  10.000  additional  tons 
Be  also  has  the  Ribbons  for  and  facsimiles 

of  the   PTesldentlBl  Unit   Citation   awarded 

USS  Sandlance  and  the  Navy  Unit  (^^mmen- 

datlon  awarded  USS  Picuda. 

After  £li  World  War  n  submarine  patrols 

and    service    as    Executive    Officer    of    tJSS 


military  responslbUltlee  of  the  Navy  he  con- 
sistently directed  constructive  efforts  toward 
common  goals  .  .  ." 

He  U  also  entitled  to  tbe  Ribbon  for.  and  a 
facsimile  of.  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
awarded  the  USS  C7ot«Ie  V.  Kictrtfj. 

Assigned  In  January  1966  to  the  Offlce  of 


Including  basic  and  applied  research.  Ooean      ptouda.  he  was  In  June  1946  tran.'rferred  to  secretsrv  of  Defense.  WtohlngtotJ,  DC 

•- . . I   ^ ..a    ....rnn^B*  rtaa    r^./Tfrui,»V     Wwam    R*ntnmK»r    KMfl    until        ^"^    '-'  >     _    _  .    __    _    ._ j,^ 


Engineering  and  Fleet  support, 

In  addition  to  the  Bronxe  Star  Medal. 
Rear  Admiral  Waters  has  the  Amertoan  De- 
fense Service  Mtdal  wlUi  star:  the  American 
Campaign  Medal;  European-AIrican-Mlddla 
Eastern  Campaign  Medal:  Asia  tic -Pacific 
Campaign  Medal;  World  War  11  Victory 
Medal.  As  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  he 
was  awarded  in  IMS  the  highest  honor  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America  can  be- 
stow: a  Silver  Anvil  for  Institutional  Prt>- 
gnuna  in  the  government  or  military  cate- 
gory. In  1969.  he  received  the  Navy  League's 
Parsons  Award  which  Is  awarded  annually  to 
a  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  offlcer  or  enlisted 
man  or  civilian  who  has  made  the  most  out- 


U3S  QtiiT/Ewc*.  From  September  1948  until 
Mai>ch  1950  he  sened  as  Executive  Officer  of 
the  early  Guppy  n  submarine  USS  CUktna' 
goTv.  After  a  tour  as  Antl-Submarine  Warfare 
and  aonar  Instructor  at  the  fleet  Sonar 
School,  Key  West.  Florida,  he  Joined  USS 
Odax  in  August  1953  as  Executive  Officer.  A 
year  later.  Lieutenant  Behrens  assumed  com- 
mand of  CSS  Bolflo.  and  from  August  1954 
until  August  1956  he  commanded  USS 
Harder,  a  new  post-war  fast  attack  subma- 
rine. 

As  Head  of  the  engineering  Department. 
VB.  Submaxlnt  School,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut, he  next  organl^i^ed  and  served  as 
Director  of  the  first  Nuclear  Power  School  in 


he  was  selected  for  aaslgnment  as  a  Member 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Council.  Department 
of  etete.  For  this  servloe.  he  wa"  swarded  the 
Joint  Service  Commendation  MedoL  On  De- 
cember 1.  1967  he  assumed  command  ot  *he 
US-  Seventh  Fleet  AmphLblous  Porce  .Am- 
phibious Group  One.  He  was  awarded  a  Geld 
Star  In  lieu  of  the  Second  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Combat  •*V".  The  citation  follows  in 
part: 

Gold  Star  in  Ueu  of  the  Second  LegJon  cf 
Mprlt  ■  ■'For  exceptlonaUy  roerltortoua  service 
from  December  1967  to  April  1968  as  Ccm- 
mnnder  Amphibious  Force.  US.  Seventh 
Fleet.  During  this  period  of  United  State* 
Involvement  in  comljat  operations  tn  snpnort 


standlntr  contribution  in  any  fleld  of  science     the  Nnvy  until  March  1957.  when  he  became     »^^i^*^\S,rrf^et^m    R«^^^  Adm  rs 
Which  has  furthered  the   development  and      special  Advisor  on  Submarine  Matters  to  the      ^^  ^^J^Tt^Jl^  ^^tl^Z  .^i  nevS  em- 


Specl:  - 
progress  of  the  Nnvy  or  Marine  Corps.  Chief  of  Navnl  Reactors  Branch.  Atomic  En- 
Rear  Admiral  Waters  was  married  In  1936  ^rgy  CommlsslDn.  Washington.  D.C  In  Jan- 
to  Miss  Luclle  Elizabeth  McGehee  of  Wash-  uary  1958.  ho  reported  for  fitting  out  duty 
Ington.  D.C.  They  have  four  daughters,  aboard  USS  Skipiack,  the  fourth  of  tha 
Martha  Lane  (now  Mrs,  George  PhlUpps),  Navy's  new  nuclear  powered  ships  and  the 
Carol  Weir  (now  Mrs.  Robert  Waldron).  Lu-  flrsi  of  the  blgh  speed,  whale-shaped  attack 
clle  Dabney  and  Ann  Elisabeth.  Rear  Ad- 
miral waters  resides  at  8630  W.  Blvd.  Drive,     

In  January  1961  he  was  awarded  the 
iMton  of  Merit  with  citation  as  follows: 

"^r  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service  In 
I960  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  USS 
Skipfaek      (8S(N)*86).      EXwclSlng     sound 


Behrens  was  in  command  of  all  naval  em- 
phlbloUB  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  Re 
artutely  directed  the  planning  and  organi- 
zation ot  five  mecessful  amphiblons  as?Bult 
landing?  contmtially  uttUzlng  the  Navy  and 
Marine  ^rces  tmder  his  command  to  cptl- 


Waynevood.  Alexandria.  Virginia  33308 

Ja.,  VS. 


■-     submarines.  nVputSio  commission  and  as-     mum  advantage.  Under  *»'«  "ble  dtrectl'm^ 
>.      suSTcommand   of  SMpjack   on   April    16.      the    longest    '|"P>»'^»«»^r?.^™    °' /.^ 

_-   "      _         .    _   .._■    _    .....     .-- »^^    •v-        T7»«4-n<i»r>    <»nn«1r+    WftS    rtlCCeSSfnllV    COmoIrt^d 


RxAB  Adm.  WnxXAU  W.  Bckxkhs. 

Navt 
WUllam  Woblsen  Behrena.  Jr..  was  bom  In 
Rewport.  B^ode  Island,  son  of  Mn.  W.  W. 


Vietnam  conflict  was  successfully  compI*"»ed 
during  the  critical  periods  of  the  northPi»«t 
monsoon  and  the  enemy  TFT  rffenstve.  The 
auccees  of  amphibious  landings  and  the  roc- 
ce«fnl  resupolv  of  forces  ashore  were  due 
largely    to    Reir    Adinlx»l    BehreM*    astute 
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punning.  Ingenuity,  and  leadership  qual- 
lUee.  The  accompllahment  of  the  myrud  of 
tasks  under  tlie  itreas  of  constant  enemy 
attack  and  exuemely  dUBcull  operating  con- 
ditions demonstratttd  hi*  great  dedication 
and  asalduous  attention  to  duty  . 

Pot  combat  operation*  on  January  12.  19fl9 
to  FebruarY  14,  1M9  during  the  largest  am- 
phibious operation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
during  which  Rear  Admiral  Behrena  waa  in 
dlr«ct  command.  h«  was  awarded  the  Bronwi 
Star  Medal  (First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster)  by  the 
fimous  American  DiTlslon.  VS.  Army. 

Upon  detachment  as  Commander  Amphi- 
bious Force,  US.  Seventh  Fleet  on  July  1, 
1069.  Rear  Admiral  Behrena  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the  Third  legion  of 
Bierlt  with  Combat  "V".  for  Ms  exceptionally 
mwlUirtous  service  m  directing  amphibloiia 
opontlons  m  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
p«rtod  January  through  July  1969  In  July 
1W9  he  assumed  the  position  as  DUector. 
PoUtico-MlUtary  Policy  Division  (OP-61), 
omc«  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Navy 
Department. 

to  addition  to  the  Silver  Star  Medal,  L«glon 
of  Merit  with  two  Gold  Stars  and  Combat 
■■V".  Bronae  Star  Medal  with  "V"  and  flrat 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Combat  Action  Ribbon, 
Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal,  the  Navy 
commendation  Medal.  PreeidenUal  Unit  Ci- 
tation Ribbon,  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  two  stars,  the  Meritorious  Unit 
Commendation  with  two  Btars,  Rear  Admiral 
Behrens  has  the  American  Defease  Service 
Medal  with  star,  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  with  one  silver  and  four  bronze  stars 
(nine  engagemenU) .  American  Campaign 
Medal,  World  War  It  Victory  Medal,  National 
Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  star,  the 
Vietnam  Sen-Ice  Medal  with  three  stars. 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribboa.  the  Submarine 
Combat  Insignia  and  the  Polaris  Patrol  In- 
signia. He  also  has  the  National  Order  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross 
with  Palm. 

Be  Is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Ann 
Taylor  of  Tampa.  Florida,  and  they  have  four 
children,  Elizabeth  Hunt  Behrens,  WllUam 
W.  Behrens.  m.  Charles  Conrad  Behrena.  and 
Susan  Taylor  Behrens. 


need  to  keep  both  ships  and  crew  In  fighting 
readiness,  but  it  Is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  prmcUce  with  outmoded  we*pons 
on  United  States  citizens  to  keep  in  battle 
trtm, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  In  calling  a  spade 
a  spade:  The  Navy's  continued  inslstance  on 
using  Culebra  as  a  target  for  bombs  and 
shells  in  the  face  of  the  rafts  of  clear  and 
eonvlQClng  evidence  that  It  is  dangerous  and 
unneceasary  is  not  only  an  affront  to  reaaon: 
It  IS  a  total  dieregard  for  the  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds ol  American  citizens  whose  home  this 
Uland  has  alwaya  been. 

This  stupid  policy  must  cease. 

PuBtTo  Rico  Qm  SmtthI  Aid  ftuicsmro 
NavT  TuesT  Aix* 

(By  Carleton  Kent) 

Washington.— sen.  Ralph  T.  Smith  (B- 
lU.)  called  on  the  Navy  Wednesday  to  stop 
lu  "stupid  poUcy"  of  using  the  tiny  Puerto 
Rlcan  Island  of  Culebra  as  a  bombing  and 
shelling  target. 

"As  a  U.S.  Navy  veteran  myself,  and  as  one 
who  commanded  a  gunboat  during  World 
War  n,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to  keep 
both  Bhlps  and  crew  in  Hghtlng  readiness, 
but  It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
practice  with  outmoded  weapons  on  United 
States  citlMns  to  keep  In  battle  trim."  Smith 
said. 

"I  believe  In  calling  a  spade  a  Bpade:  The 
navy's  continued  InstBtanoe  on  ualng  Culebra 
as  a  target  for  bomba  and  shells  In  the  face 
of  the  rafts  of  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  It  U  dangerous  and  unnecessary  la  not 
only  an  aSront  to  reason. 


liAToa  xaWT  opnioffTic 

Aaked  if  he  thought  the  Navy  would  yield 
and  leave  the  Island,  he  said  slowly:  "I 
think  the  Navy  will  fight  up  to  the  end." 

But  Jonea  and  Copaken  thought  there 
was  promise  In  a  move  by  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D-Waah.)  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Oonunlttee  to  see  If  aome  com- 
promise was  acceptable  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Pellclano  dented  there  was  mibatanoe  to 
recent  Navy  charges  that  Cxilebrana  hftTS 
around  the  municipal  pier. 

*T  haven  t  seen  one  Cutebran  doing  ttut." 
he  said.  'I  don't  believe  it.  Maybe  once  in 
a  while  a  flaherman  uaea  a  piece  of  N»tt 
iron  for  an  anchor  on  his  boat  .  .  .  maybe 
people  outside  .  .   -  maybe  Navy  people     .  ." 


CULEBRA  BOMBING  MUST  STOP 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pre?!dent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
remarks  I  intended  to  place  in  the 
RicoRD  last  week  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  bearing  on  this  subject,  written 
by  Mr.  Carleton  Kent,  and  published  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  September  3. 
1970.  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Stop  Cvlmmla  Bomkdcg 
(Statement  by  Senator  Ralph  TTL»a  SacrTR 

of  nunois) 
I  wish  to  sUte  briefly,  but  very  strongly. 
my  views  on  the  bombing  by  the  United 
States  Navy  of  the  Caribbean  Island  of 
Culebra.  This  tiny  island  Is  the  home  of  some 
700  United  States  cUlaens  It  Is  also  the  tar- 
get for  World  War  n  bombing  and  target 
practice  by  our  naval  forces.  Reports  from 
too  many  independent  sources  to  be  unreli- 
able prove  that  this  bombing  In  both  danger- 
ous and  unnecessary — dangerous  to  the 
phyalcal  health  and  commercial  well-being 
of  the  InhablCanU  and  unnecessary  to  the 
requirement*  of  a  modem  navy  in  the  nu- 
clear age. 

As  a  United  StMtea  Vary  veteran  myself, 
and  as  one  who  conunanded  a  gunboat  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 


MIGRANT  FARMWORKER  CHILDREN 
AND  THE  DRUG  "RITALIN" 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Miami  Herald  of 
Augtist  7.  1970,  calls  public  attention  to 
the  propiDsal  of  a  Broward  County.  Fla., 
doctor  to  use  the  controveralal  drug  Rita- 
lin on  migrant  children. 

In  view  of  the  imknown  qualities  of 
this  drug,  it  is  particularly  disturbing 
to  learn  that  it  is  the  children  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  who  are 
the  recommended  guinea  pigs  upon 
whom  the  drug  wiU  be  used.  The  full  im- 
plications of  the  needs  and  use  of  the 

^  .„  „„. drug  are  set  forth  In  the  Florida  newspa- 

It  Is  a  total  disregard  for  the  welfare  of     per  article,  and  In  a  feature  story  and 
"        ^  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post,  which 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Especially  disturbmg  is  that  certain 
preconditions  for  the  use  of  this  drug 
cannot  possibly  be  met  when  experiment- 
ing with  the  migrant  farmworker  popu- 
lation. Proper  administration  to  children 
requires  careful  and  accurate  diagnosis 
of  possible  behavioral  disorders.  In  view 
of  the  desperate  lack  of  funds  for  funda- 
mental preventive  health  care  for  farm- 
workers, it  is  difBcult  to  Imagine  where 
sufficient  funds  for  adequate,  thorough  or 
correct  diagnosis  will  come,  and  even  If 
funds  are  available,  serious  question  of 
health  care  priorities  U  voiced  Addition- 
ally, the  drugs  should  be  administered 
imder  careful  control  and  in  the  presence 
and  guidance  of  a  physician.  Yet,  by  defi- 
nition, the  migrant  is  mobUe,  and  often 
lives  in  remote  locations,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  reasonable  possibility  of  sus- 
tained continuous  medical  treatment. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  I  have  today  called  upon 
the  various  Federal  Government  units 
that  ftdmlnUter  migrant  programs,  and 
whose  funds  are  proposed  to  be  used, 
to  respond  to  the  following  inquiries. 

Are  federallj  funded  programs  In- 
v(Hved  in  the  use  of  behavior  modifica- 
tion drugs  such  a  Ritalin,  and  if  so.  Is  the 
use  of  these  drugs  fully  approved  by  your 
unit? 

What  assurance  do  you  have  that  these 
drugs  are  necessary  for  migrant  chil- 
dren? 

What  guarantees  do  you  have  that 
these  drugs  will  not  do  any  physical  or 
mental  harm  to  any  of  these  children? 

And  finally.  In  view  of  the  mobility. 
Impoverishment  and  history  of  exploita- 
tion of  so  many  migrant  and  seaaooal 
farmworkers,   and  the  possibility  that 


hundreds  of  American  citlaens  whose  home 
this  Island  has  always  been.  This  stupid  pol- 
icy must  oease." 

MATOI   PaAlSES    SMTTH 

Smith  drew  prompt  praise  from  Mayor 
Ramon  Pellciano.  whoee  constituency  is  736 
Inhabitants  of  the  7-b5-3-mUe  island,  and 
from  two  young  Washington  lawyers  who  are 
representmg  the  Culebran  municipality  on  a 
no-fee.  for-tbe-good-of-the-publlc  basis. 

"The  Culebr&ns,  aa  Puerto  Rlcana  are 
American  citlaens  without  a  vote  In  Con- 
gress, and  they  must  depend  on  the  courage 
and  political  dlslnterestedneas  of  men  Uke 
Sen  Smith  to  represent  their  legitimate  as- 
pirations,"  Pellclano  eaid. 

Attorney  Thomas  C.  Jonea.  Jr..  whoee 
parents  live  In  Oeneva.  HI.,  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  Smith's  statement  was  the 
strongest  of  more  than  30  made  on  babaU  of 
the  Culebrans  by  senators. 

Jones  and  Richard  Copaken  have  been 
representing  Pellclano  since  May.  They  are 
from  former  Sec.  of  State  Dean  Acheeon's 
law  Qrm  of  Covington  &  Burling. 

DSVKLOPMSNT     BtTMOK     DKKIXD 

Pellclano  said  he  came  to  Waahingtoa  to 
consult  with  friendly  senators:  to  recruit 
others  to  his  cause  of  persuading  the  Navy 
to  abandon  the  Island;  and  to  assure  Nary 
officials  there  was  no  truth  to  the  rumor, 
which  he  said  came  from  Navy  personnel, 
that  speculators  wishing  to  develop  the 
Island's  open  spaces  as  a  resort  were  behind 
the   Culebran    protests. 

Be  said  that  although  Navy  Sec.  John 
H.  Chafee  refused  to  meet  with  him.  Assist- 
ant Navy  Sec.  Prank  Sanders  and  Joseph 
A.  Orlmes.  Jr.  of  Chafee's  office  had  con- 
ferred with  htm  earlier  Wednesday  and  had 
sasured  him  "no  high  Navy  offtclal  believes 
there  is  any  sututance  to  any  allegation  to 
the  effect  that  land  speculators  are  behind 
the    protests    of    the   Culebrans." 

Aaked  if  he  approved  of  a  new  recom- 
mendation by  an  adviser  to  Gov.  Lull  A. 
Ptare  of  Puerto  Blco  that  the  Navy  phase 
out  Its  target  operations  on  Culet»a  In 
Qt«  year*.  Pellclano  said,  "No.  that's  too 
long.  One  oc  two  yean  .  . 
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parents  have  only  limited  opportunities 
or  ^HannoiB  to  protest  the  use  ol  these 
drugs,  what  protections  for  the  Individ- 
ual rights  of  the  parents  and  children  in- 
volved has  your  unit  recommended? 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  blindly  standing  in  the  way  of 
medical  progress.  But  let  us  not  use  the 
Uds  of  the  Nation's  most  powerless  per- 
s(ms  as  guinea  pigs  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Miami  Herald  article,  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  July  3, 1970, 
and  a  Washington  Post  feature  article  by 
Robert  Maynard.  published  August  23, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Aug.  7. 1970) 
UraaaifT  Tot  X>ktto  Expcbiment  Peoposid  bt 
BaowAao  Docroa 
(By  Ijouise  Montgomery) 
^MT  Laodcidale — Public  health   officials 
In  Broward  county  are  considering  an  experi- 
mental study  uilng  a  controversial  drug  to 
control  the  behavior  of  a  group  of  3-  and  4- 
year-old  children  of  farm  laborer*. 

The  study,  which  must  tw  approved  by  the 
Stale  Board  of  Health,  would  enq>loy  ritalin, 
a  drug  descrltwd  by  Ita  manufactiirer  as  "a 
mild  stimulant  and  anti-depressant,  which 
brightens  mood  and  Improves  performance." 
The  subjects  of  the  experiment  would  be 
chosen  at  random  from  among  900  farm  labor 
children  referred  by  a  federal  aid  program  to 
the  Broward  County  Health  Department's 
Migrant  CHnlc  in  Pomp.ina  Beach  for  treat- 
ment of  behavior  disorders. 

The  study  was  proposed  by  I>r.  Sonja  8. 
Harrold-Leasne,  a  private  physician  who  op- 
erates a  baby  clinic  for  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

T>r.  Paul  Hughes,  Health  Department  di- 
rector, said  Bltalln  "looks  like  a  mag^c  drug," 
to  many  pediatricians.  He  said  It  is  "useful 
with  children  who  are  unmanageable  and 
can't  ooncentrate." 

Dr.  Bughee  said  Dr.  Harrold-Leasne  sub- 
mitted the  proposal  for  his  review  about  two 
months  ago  and  uked  him  to  submit  It  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  for  approval. 

The  use  of  Ritalin  and  similar  drugs  has 
aroused  a  furor  that  reached  the  halls  of 
Congress,  with  some  opponents  arguing  that 
It  la  an  Improper  and  dangerous  practice  to 
introduce  children  to  drugs. 

Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D..  N.J.)  or- 
dered an  Investigation  of  Ritalin  use  In  Oma- 
ha. Neb.,  schools  and  charged  that  drugs 
were  being  used  to  "deaden"  energy  of  hyper- 
active chUdren  instead  of  converting  it  to 
creative  channels. 

The  n.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
also  Is  investigating  use  of  Bltalln  and  other 
"behavior  modification"  drugs.  Gallagher 
aald  the  drugs  are  classed  by  the  government 
as  "dangerous  subBtances." 

Dr.  Harrold-Lessne  proposed  using  the  drug 
on  Broward  migrant  children  to  determine 
Ita  long-range  eSecta  on  behavior,  learning 
abilities  and  school  adjustment.  The  study 
would  Involve  giving  Ritalin  to  about  100 
children  for  one  year,  with  foUow-up  studies 
for  four  more  years. 

Por  the  experiment.  Dr.  Harrold-Lessne 
proposed  defining  "behavior  disorder"  as  "any 
disorder  of  behavior  that  the  teacher  or  par- 
ent deems  dangerous  to  the  child's  own  well- 
tielng  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  claBamates: 
disruptive  to  normal  routine:  let^arglo  or 
dull  to  the  extent  that  tl.e  child  seems  un- 
able to  parttdpate  in  classroom  aotlTltlea*' 
A  control  group  will  be  set  up  during  the 
study. 


Each  chUd  given  the  drug  wOl  be  paired 
with  another  child  of  the  same  sex,  age, 
ethnic  group  and  intelligence  range  who  wlU 
be  given  a  placebo  or  sugar  pill. 

Dr.  Harrold-Leesne  said  Dr.  Hugbaa  was 
"very  Interested"  in  the  propoeal,  liut  he 
would  have  to  go  through  the  state  and  re- 
gional U.S.  public  health  service  offloee  in 
Atlanta  "to  make  sure  we  weren't  encroach- 
ing on  anyone's  rlghta." 

However,  she  aald  she  U  trying  to  get  jmI- 
vate  financing  through  a  foundation  for 
the  experiment  because  the  project  got  "all 
wrapped  up  In  bureaucratic  nonsense." 

"This  project  has  to  be  done,"  she  nld. 
"whether  I  do  it  or  someone  else  does  It." 
Dr.  Harrold-Leesne  aald  she  anticipate*  no 
trouble  getting  some  sort  of  a  grant  for  the 
project,  and  she  Is  talking  with  a  local  firm. 
Educational  Associates  Inc.,  about  having 
them  administer  the  program- 

Dr.  Jease  Arnold,  director  of  the  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  project  administered  by  the 
Health  Department,  is  listed  in  the  pro- 
posal as  the  medical  coordinator.  He  aald  he 
acted  as  a  consultant  to  Dr.  Harrold-Leasne 
and  had  not  discussed  the  project  with  her 
in  about  a  month. 

Dr.  Arnold  said  Ritalin  has  been  given  by 
pediatricians  "Just  like  aspirin  for  a  head- 
ache if  we  saw  a  kid  who  needed  It  to  setAle 
down." 

Although  Dr.  Harrold-Leasne  objected  to 
Rltalin's  being  called  a  "mind -expanding" 
drug,  another  local  doctor  said  that  that  is 
an  appropriate  term  for  it  ae  it  helps  one 
part  of  the  brain  to  expand  and  cooceo- 
tratc. 

The  doctor,  who  asked  that  bis  name  not 
be  pahUahed.  questioned  the  advlsabtllty  of 
administering  the  drug  to  groups  of  chUdren, 
particularly  since  full  control  over  migrant 
children  would  be  Impoe&lble.  He  also  said 
Uie  drug  BometUnes  produces  results  oppo- 
site those  anticipated. 

Dr.  Harrold-Le&fine  maintains  that  the 
benefits  of  Ritalin  are  well  known,  although 
in  her  propoe&i  she  said  no  long-term  studies 
on  the  effect  of  the  drug  have  been  undes^- 
takeo. 

The  manufaoturer  of  RltaUn,  Clba  Phar- 
maceutical Co.,  warns  In  a  deecrlptive  leaflet 
of  several  possible  siae  elTecta. 

"Nervouaneea  and  insomnia  are  the  most 
common  .  .  ." 

Other  side  eSecta  may  Include,  the  leaflet 
says:  Naui^ea,  dizziness,  palpitation,  head- 
&r*]p    drowsiness  and  skin  rash. 

"Overt  psychotic  behavior  and  psychic  de- 
pendence in  emotionally  unstable  persona 
have  occurred  rarely,"  It  adds. 

Precautions  suggested  by  the  manufac- 
turer say  patients  with  "an  element  ot  agi- 
tation" may  react  adversely. 

Dr.  Harrold-Lesane  proposed  giving  the 
medication  to  the  children  In  steadily  In- 
creasing doses  "until  therapeutic  effect. 
rn«-x1m'i"t  dosage  or  adverse  reactlona  are 
seen. 

"A  child  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  study 
only  If  aerlous  adverse  effects  ate  noted,"  she 
said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  S,  19701 
Daucs  ktm  Chxldkxn 
Reporter  Robert  C.  Mayn&rd'i  recent  ac- 
count m  this  newspaper  of  the  administra- 
tion of  "behavior  modification"  drugs  to  sup- 
posedly overactive  and  unmanageable  chil- 
dren m  the  Omaha.  Nebraska,  public  schools 
raised  some  nlKhtmare  visions.  Somewhere 
between  3000  and  COCO  elementary  children 
in  Omaha.  Mr.  Maynard  reported,  "were  walk- 
ing around  with  potentially  dangerous  drugs 
In  their  pockets  and  lunch  pails."  And  he 
quoted  a  retiring  aaslstant  BU5>erlntendent  of 
the  school  system  as  saying.  "They  were 
trading  pills  on  the  school  grounds.  One  kid 
would  say,  'Here,  you  try  my  yellow  one  and 
ril  try  your  pink  one.' " 


The  pOlB  Inovlved  are  amphelamlne-type 
drugs — those  most  widely  used  are  patented 
drugs  called  RJtmlln  and  Dexedrme — which 
are  known  to  act  ae  stimulants  when  taken 
by  fidulta  but  which,  paradoxically,  have  a 
quite  contrary.  tranquUlzlng  effect  when 
taken  by  children.  Competent,  careful  medi- 
cal researchers  have  found  these  drugs  to  be 
extremely  effective  m  treating;  children  af- 
flicted with  hyperactivity  growing  out  of 
some  physiological  defect  In  the  Inhibitory 
portion  of  the  brain.  This  defect  makea  a 
child  resUesB.  incapable  of  any  sustained  at- 
tention—and intolerably  disruptive  to  claas- 
mates.  Dexedrlne,  which  has  been  used  auc- 
ceasfully  since  the  1930b  for  children  suf- 
fering from  thia  physical  disorder,  and  Rita- 
lin, a  more  recent  and  leas  tested  substance, 
have  helped  such  chUdren  to  enlarge  their 
attention  span  and  to  develop  motivation  for 
study.  They  have  operated.  In  short,  as  psy- 
chic energlsera.  giving  troubled  chlldrui  a 
start  which,  after  a  year  or  two  of  this  medi- 
cation enables  them  often  to  go  forward  quite 
normally  on  their  own. 

These  drugs  are  by  no  means  without  aide 
effects  however;  and  their  effects  are  by  no 
means  fully  known.  While  It  !•  oelleved  that 
they  have  no  addictive  consequences  .^r 
children.  It  is  not  oerr<>in  that  tfaex  may 
not  lead  to  aome  sort  of  psychic  iependenoe 
which  in  turn  could  lead  to  a  resort  to  more 
dangerous  drugs  as  a  solution  of  life's  prob- 
lems. In  any  case,  propter  administration  of 
any  drugs  depends  In  the  first  instance  upon 
carrect.  careful  dliignosls.  There  are  many 
overly  active  children  whose  difficulties  grow 
out  of  environmental  rather  than  physical 
handicaps  or  out  of  boredom  when  the 
school  curriculum  has  no  relevance  to  their 
life  experience.  Par  too  frequently  behavior 
problems  in  children  are  the  fault  of  in- 
competent or  indifferent  teachers:  and  far 
too  frequently  such  teachers  try  to  discard 
children  by  designating  them  as  unteach- 
able  and  relegating  them  to  a  basic  track  or 
to  a  drug  that  quenches  their  curiosity  and 
calms  their  reetleseness. 

A  second  Imperative  condition  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  Is  that  they  should  be 
dl.'spenaed  only  by  a  competent  physician  and 
consumed  in  his  presence  or  under  some 
other  carrful  control.  The  idea  of  letting 
children  have  pills  in  quantity  so  that  they 
can  swap  with  one  another  or  overdose 
themaelves  in  hair-raising.  The  "behavior 
modification"  dniga  undoubtedly  have  usee. 
But  evidently  tbey  are  also  subjert  to  dan- 
gerouA  abuse.  The  medical  profession  ought 
to  act  to  keep  them  under  stringent  cootrol- 

IFrcsn  tbe  Waablngton  Post.  Aug.  23, 1070] 

Cam  Drugs  Help  a  "Wxld*'  CbxldT 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Of  80  children  In  any  American  grade 
school  classroom,  the  statistics  say.  aa  many 
as  three  may  be  "hyperactive, "  a  word  that 
can  describe  a  whirlwind  of  a  child. 

In  tbe  language  of  that  world  whse  medi- 
cine meets  education,  such  <diUdren — no  few- 
er than  1.7  million  and  probably  no  more 
than  S  ml"'"" — have  mlPtmaJ  brain  dys- 
function, functional  behavior  problems, 
learning  dlsordan  or  behavior  dlBordera. 
Somettmee  tbey  are  called  neorologlcally 
handicapped. 

They  are  tbe  focus  of  considerable  national 
attention  now  because  of  the  approach  to 
their  problem  that  la  most  oonamon  today. 
Their  behavior  Is  "modified"  by  the  use  of 
stimulant  medications  that  have  themselvea 
been  the  source  of  oontroveray  over  drug 
abuse. 

"Speed  kllla,"  the  televiflan  and  magatflne 
advertlsesMnts  warn.  Sustained  adult  usage 
of  **q)eed" — amphetamines— can  lead  to  de- 
pendency, and  dependency  may  lead  to  a 
state  known  as  **treaklng  out  on  speed."  a 
hordendous  trauma.   (This  condition,  bcyw- 
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ever,  bu  not  b««>  tounS  In  chlldrMi  und« 
ir»un«it;  the  <lijn«e  Is  vary  »m»U.) 

BUllons  ot  ampbeUunlM  pUU.  lUso  »bo™ 
«  -uppei..-  «e  Mid  UUcltly  each  y«»r.  WIU- 
Sb  w  tSow  out  the  b.by  wlU.  the  ba^ 
Sfter.  Mveraa  medical  autborlUes  bave  u^ed 
Oongnaa  to  make  ampbeuunmea  Ulegal  U 
Uiav  cannot  be  betur  controlled. 

THI     OMAHi   noOUUI 

Amo:3g  tbt  physician.  »'"™"»*  ^! 
srinreJtlon  are  those  scorM  o«  docton.  prtn- 
?^"y  m  'he  ^laltl»  o,  ix^"^'^-  '"^ 
Ds^blatiy  and  pediatric  neurology.  "O?  »" 
?e?<^»nd  pr»se«VTlden«^-that  amph'ta- 
^ntTare  a  safe  and  eirectWe  «7™'f  '" 
!^ng  and  behartor  dUordera  In  children 

""■Zln^  ^aV/STprt'llu  P'"^='^.^.Tt 
animedlcal  clinics,  thla  form  oj  «.tMnt 
rwelved  mile  att«ntlon  until  a  community 
^troveny  m  Omaha  brought  It  Into  ^. 
^o^  s^tught.  The  0"»^P'^'°  "" 
Sicrlbed  in  the  Washington  ?«' °' J^^'ff. 
Omaha  ph^lclana  and  achool  oMclalaMU- 
matrt  the  number  ot  chUdren  ln!ol«d  to 

StTpubllc^ichool  population  of  f  ■«»   .^« 
Siie   Omaha  jpoSeamen  have   ■">"   -"tt- 
iawn   that   estimate,    explaining    that   the 
niJ^  WM  totended  to  Indicate  a  pown- 
Sr^.^^  of  children  with  behaylor 
^bl^is-and    not    the   «'"^„-"^^   '^ 
iSldren  on  behavior  druga  to  Omaha^ 
^tT  Omaha   program   has   pro'oJW},  °»- 
ttoS^e  ^"o'«^aep.  Comeuu.  OaUagh- 
„   (dTsJ  1.  appalled  at  the  Idea  of  -mod- 
SylS"    chlidrSS-s   behavior.   »«   ^^^fj^" 
SS^s  next  month,  but  respected  phs«- 
?^^ave  .!«  spoken  up.  m^y  °f, J^f^ 
^Um:   that  the  use  of  "hP''%'»ei^^,J^ 
i^  a  "tried  and  tni.  method  of  handltog 
tbw,   prohlema   in   chlldr«l   that   they   are 
surpnaed  at  aU  the  fuis. 

4heres  nothing  new  about  It,"  •^^- 
C.  Keith  Connem  of  Ma««hu««s  Oe««^ 
Hniuiul  "It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  caaxiea 
B^^  to  East  Pn>v,d.nc.  RJ"  '^1'" 
uTSnc.  the  IBSOa,  there  ha.  be^  •  p«« 
deal  of  research  gotog  on  In  this  Beld. 
^naa  aT  oaaarrr 
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felt  that  at  least  three  years  and  possibly 
Ave  year,  may  pass  before  anyone  can  say 
for  certato  Juat  how  useful  such  druga  are. 
and  for  whom.  _,      .. 

■The  problem."  he  said,  "la  that  we  don  t 
know  what  the  diagnostic  populauon  really 
li— don't  know  how  to  predict  which  chil- 
dren will  really  benefit  from  theee  drugs 
and  which  will  not." 


Dr    Bradley  waa  looWng  tor  a  way  to  cut 

bit  upon  a  method,  amphetamtoes.  that 
Sis  Mt  to  become  a  popular  means  of 
weight-reducing  for  another  generation. 

More  important  than  weight,  however.  Dr 
BiilleT  obaarved  that  the  children  on  am- 
pSS^eTwere   catoer.    Be   documented 
wiiTTM    later    to   become   known   a.    the 
"p'^d^ca.  effect.  •  A  drug  t"' «^^ 
adults  seem,  to  do  the  teveree  to  chBdren^ 
Dr   B«-bara  Flah,  a  child  psychiatrist  and 
an^BSoclaie  profe«K>r  at  the  New  Tor«  Dm- 
verslty  School  of  Medlctoe.  la  among  those 
;S  doiS  there  Is  a  -V^"^,  '"^^^ 
to  fact.  Dr.  nah  said,  "the  child  I.  being 
ttlmulated.  too.  He  1.  )un  being  stimulated 
m^^lSint  way.  The  portion  of  hl^  brMn 
that  controla  hU  Inhibitory  function.  Is  be- 
^  sSnuUted  instead  of  running  aro,md 
5J  Classroom,  he  rtts  down.  ln»"»^'  "' 
rtUnUon   wandering   every   which   way,  he 
concentrates  on  what  ts  before  him. 

Although  -he  ha.  been  obeervtog  chil- 
dren under  treatment  with  ampb»lamln« 
JoTnearly  20  year..  Dr.  Pish  feeU  that  she 
Lull  doe.  not  know  as  much  a.  •»«  -"""^ 
Uke  to  about  how  amphetamine,  and  other 
druga  funcuon  to  the  brato. 

Dr  Daniel  X.  Preedmann.  the  noted  Uni- 
versity ot  Chicago  p.ychlatrl«.  w  another  of 
those  authontle.  to  the  gmwtog  Beld  of 
psychopharmaoology  -bo  f-''^*'  ""* 
iemato.  to  be  known  about  mlnd-afleettog 
drug,  to  chUdren-  After  serving  reoenUy 
on  a  National  Academy  of  aclencee  panel  of 
expert,  passing  on  th»  elfectlveneaa  of  nich 
drug,   to   ChUdren,  Dr.   Fieedman   Mid   he 


_    MKBICAI.  COin*OVl»ST 

Whether  there  Is  an  organic  lllne»  caUed 
"minimal  brato  dysfunction"  or  whether  the 
majority  of  hyperactive  children  are  emo- 
tionally distressed  Is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy between  neurologlcally  oriented 
physicians  and  psychlatncally  oriented  phy- 
sicians. 

Dr  J  Gordon  SCUlchap.  a  Chicago  neu- 
rologlM  who  teache.  pediatric  neurology  at 
theNorthweetem  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine says  that  "emotional  problem,  are  MC- 
ondiry:  they  are  a  rarity."  He  (tods  neu- 
rological dl»rdera  In  a  majority  of  "»  "^ 
new  caHa  of  hyperactivity  he  aeea  each  week. 
He  auo  and.  that  a  majority  re^jond  to  drug 

Dt  Mllllchap.  like  many  other  physicians 
ueatlng  children  with  drugs,  prefers  Rita- 
lin—methylphenldate  hydrochloride— pro- 
duced by  the  CtBA  Pharmaceutical  Co.  De«- 
drene.  generlcallv  known  as  dertroampheta- 
mtoe.  marketed  by  Smith  Kltoe  i  French.  1. 
also  popular.  .^,  . 

Dr  MUUchap-B  belief  that  the  problem,  of 
the  hyperactive  child  are  bwdcally  orpnic  H 
n^-.  iiared  by  many  chUd  psychlatrlrt.. 
Be-.levues  Dr  Pish  said:  "There  are  too  many 
doctors  who  believe  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  pop  a  plH  toto  a  kid.  It  make,  the  child 
leelbetter  and  function  better,  but  It  U  Just 
a  tool  that  may  buy  you  time  while  you  work 
with  the  child." 

The  dlMgreement.  do  not  end  with  the 
cause  of  the  problem;  there  are  ^'"^ 
about  what  kind  of  problem,  yield  to  »lu- 
tlons  Tith  the  aid  of  drugt 

Dr  Sidney  Adler  of  Anaheim.  Calif..  1.  • 
pediatrician  who  speelallies  to  the  problem. 
if  children  with  leamtog  dlsordera.  He  is 
treating  S.OOO  children— "from  kindergarten 
to  couSge.-  he  «»ld-wlth  behavior  modltlca- 
tioo  drun. 

■we  are  llytog  by  the  seat  ot  our  pant.. 
Dr    Adler  said  to  a  transconttoental  tele- 
phone conversation.  "There  L«  a  lot  we  don  t 
know  Wo  gato  eitperlence  a.  we  go  along 

Among  Dr  Adler's  dwcoterles  over  the  past 
15  veara  Is  that  behavior  problems  and  learn- 
ing problem,  are  so  linked  that  drugs  can  be 
employed  effectively  against  what  he  de- 
ecrlbe.  a.  the  "leernlng  lag  •  ChUdreo  v.  th 
gr«le  average,  of  C  and  D  have  been  puUed 
lio  to  B  and  »metlmea  even  *■  after  a  P«loa 
on  one  drug  or  another  proKrtbed  by  Dr. 

■This  1.  an  educational  problem  that  has 
been  dumped  toto  the  lap  f  ""^f'";"  °'; 
Adler  MliT^-TheM  kid.  ..1th  behanor  or 
iwimlng  problems  are  failure..  A.  you  know, 
tall^only  breed,  more  failure  and  frus- 
i^t^.  Tlifs  why  a  lot  of  theee  kids  who 
have  these  problems  and  dont  get  treateo 
wtod  up  getting  toto  trouble  Uter." 
ucan  wrra  ksool 
Mr..  Robert  O'Beta  of  Torrance.  Calif-,  is 
the  mother  of  .  16-year-old  son  with  a  be- 
havior problem  who  wa«  treated  succeMluUy. 
"We  dldnt  know  there  was  anything  wrong 
untU  he  got  to  school,"  Mrs,  OBetz  said, 

■He  was  a  lovely  child  and  we  enjoyed 
him.  but  when  he  got  to  Khool.  he  oouldn-t 
handle  It.  He  became  frurtnted  at  Ormt,  and 
soon  actually  oaaty  '■ 

The  O  BetMs.  like  thousand,  of  other  par- 
enu.  had  to  face  the  dimcult  qawuoa  of 
whether  to  give  their  son  druga. 

"Many  parmu  worry.-  »ld  Dr.  «»h.  •  U 
thl.  going  to  m»ke  my  child  a  drug  uldletr 
I  have  rarely   heard  of  theae  drug,  dotog 


that,  because  they  dont  make  children  feel 
the  Mme  reaction  of  being  high  that  adult, 
can  feel,  ActuaUy.  amphetamine,  to  the., 
doaagea  for  chUdren  are  really  very  mild 
druga." 

Mrs  OBeU.  for  all  ot  her  mlsglvtogs  about 
drugs.'  IS  pleaMd  with  the  reeult.  Not  all  par- 
ents are,  "It  was  Uke  giving  our  ohlld  water 
a  Toronto  father  said.   -The  drug,  dldnt  do 
a  thtog."  _ 

Some   doctors   have  the   »me   eipwlenoe 
with  most  of  their  child  patients.  "Drug.. 
Mjd  Dr   Bruce  D  Freeman  of  the  Unlveraty 
of  BrltUh  Columbia  at  Vancouver,  "have  only 
been  helpful  to  me  10  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Dr  Freeman  believe,  to  exhauaUve  toveatl- 
gauon.  He  Is  likely  to  drop  Into  the  clMJ- 
?oom  of  a  new  patient  "Just  to  see  wh.t  goM 
on  in  the  child's  world,^'  He  also  make,  the 
home  vlslu,  almoet  unheard  of  In  PSJ^hlaWy, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  see  the  chUd  in  hU 

natural  setting. 

Dr  Freeman  feels  that  drugs  ore  mo«  help- 
ful to  the  hands  of  those  physicians  who  be- 
lieve In  them.  ^^ 
The  placebo  effect  la  well  known  to  mjd- 
ictoe."  he  said.  '1  thtok  the  charisma  of  the 
man  using  any  technique  I.  going  to  Innu- 

ence  the  outcome."  . 

Thl.  wide  variance  of  optolon  and  experi- 
ence I.  on.  of  the  reason,  that  Dr.  Danld  X. 
Pieedman  and  his  National  Academy  ot  Sci- 
ences panel  would  oiUy  go  a.  f"^«l'°  »«™ 
to  label  such  druxs  as  Bltallu  and  Dexldiene 
■probably  effective'  tor  child  "«»^'h^„.„ 
■There  u  something  there.^  Dr.  Freedman 
said  'but  Ifs  hard  to  teu  yet  JuM  what  It  Is, 
It  u  clear  the  drugs  help  Mm.  children,  but 
which  children,  which  daas  of  children, 
which  kinds  of  problems-all  of  that  remain. 

Mia.  0"Beti  the  mother  of  the  hyperactive 
boy  said;  ■Many,  many  parent,  don't  want 
their  children  on  drug.,  but  we  have  no 
choice.  I  sometime,  feel  that  the  schoola  are 
puahlng  the  kid.  too  bard  to  conform  to  a 

°°Eter  concern  Is  shared  by  so  many  parents 
that  aasoclatlon.  for  chUdren  with  leamtog 
disorder,  and  behavior  problem,  hav.  sprung 
up  to  33  states.  Mrs  O^BeU  1.  an  offlcUd  of 
the  California  AMOClatlon  for  Neurologlcally 
Handicapped  Children,  which  send,  out  hun- 
dreds ot  piece,  of  literature  a  week,  tocludlng 
descrlpuon.  of  drug-free  management  of  hy- 

'"Bur»Mtlmes  druga  are  the  only  soluOon 
parent,  see.  To  Ulurtrat.  the  point.  »«. 
O'Beti  tells  the  rtory   of  a  neighbor  boy. 

^"'TB?.  a  very  good  LltOe  League  plteher— 
when  he  lan't  clowning.  But  MmeUme.  to 
the  game  he  wlU  hide  the  baU  under  hU 
shirt  and  do  all  ktod.  of  embarrasring  antic.. 
After  Tommy  got  pill,  and  calmed  down,  he 
did  (toe."  ,t_  ^ 

That  dramatic  effect  ha.  been  deKrlbed 
by  other  parent.,  such  a.  the  wife  of  a  Wash- 
ington physician  who  feels  that  problem 
children  aiould  be  identified  Moner  so  they 
can  benefit  from  the  peece  that  drugs  bring. 
•It  wa.  fantastic  to  k.  in  our  daughter, 
she  said.  "Within  15  minutes  you  could  ue 
the  change.  She  was  at  peace. ■' 

She  reported,  as  many  parents  have,  that 
her  daughter  had  trouble  Bleeping  at  night. 
Among  the  side  effects  of  stimulant  drugs 
are  sleeplessnes.,  lom  of  appetite  (which  U 
why  people  use  amphetamtoe.  to  reduce  their 
weight)  and  agitation, 

A   DwnrDUMO  D»kCr 

Dr  MUllchap  said  he  1.  greatly  oonceroja 
that  the  public  concern  over  addiction— he 
feels  it  is  groundlesa— might  lead  to  curtail- 
ment of  the  rteeaich  In  hyperactivity.  But 
he  ha.  noticed  th.t  the  drug's  effeouvenee. 
as  a  learning  and  behavioral  aid  dlmlnlahM 
over  time,  making  It  neceesary  to  tocrease  the 
dosage  from  a.  little  aa  10  mUllgiam.  to  a. 
much  as  60  mllUgram.  a  day. 


Of  a  score  ot  physician,  and  other  author- 
ities who  discussed  the  drug  treatment  with 
a  reporter.  Dr..  Adler  and  Pish,  whoee  piac- 
tlcee  are  research  and  clinical,  have  been 
able  to  keep  chUdren  on  the  druga  for  the 
longest  periods— «x  years  to  some  caaee.  They 
are  convinced  that  there  are  no  long-r»nge 
effect,  to  be  concerned  about, 

Dt.  Oonners  of  Mawachusetts  General  said 
he  ha.  gone  back  over  some  ot  Dr,  Brad-  ^     ^     ^ 

levs  oatlents  who  are  now  In  their  SOs  and     brought  to  fruition  by  Preeldent.  JohnMn 
MS  "W.  found  nothing  alitmlng  or  unueual      and  Dla»  Orda.  In  16S7 

Tlicse  bits  of  recent  history  are  r«»lled 
not  to  diminish  the  accomplishment  of  Pree- 


putes  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
and  to  set  up  machtoery  for  heading  off  such 
quarrels  to  the  future. 

The  basic  climate  bad  been  created 
through  earUer  resolution  of  the  century- 
old  dispute  over  the  Chamlzal  area  on  the 
Rio  Grande  between  El  Paao.  Texa..  and 
Cludad  Juaree.  Negotiation,  for  the  Chaml- 
z-tX  Convention  were  launched  by  President. 
Kennedy    and    Lopez   Mateos    In    1963   and 


40s.  "We  found  nothing  :»larmlng  < 

about  them"   Dr.  Oonners  reported.   "They 

had  no  greater  addlcuon  or  alcohoUMn  prot>- 

lems  than  would  be  found  to  the  general 

population." 

Deeplte  those  scientific  reaMurances.  wary 
eyes  from  Capitol  HUl  are  looking  at  "be- 
havior modification."  In  addition  to  Rep. 
Gallagher's  alarm,  there  Is  a  warning  from 
a  staff  member  of  a  Senate  mibcommlttee 
that  has  been  monitoring  the  drug  Industry 
since  the  Ketauver  hei;,rtngB  to  1062, 

"I  remember  several  years  ago.'"  he  »ld, 
■■when  the  question  arose  of  labeling  amphet- 
amines as  uMful  In  treating  obealty.  We  In- 
vited the  American  Medical  Asuclation  up 
here  and  asked  them  to  ssaure  u.  that  this 
was  a  wise  Indicated  use  of  theM  drugs.  They 
enured  ua  It  was. 

■So  we  went  along  with  the  drug  com- 
panies and  the  'fat  doctors.'  Need  I  tell  you 
that  now  our  mental  inrtltutlona  are  fined 
with  women  auBermg  from  self-toduced  par- 
anoia Irom  uklng  thoee  plU.  lo  lose  weight?" 
And  Dr.  Sidney  Berman  ot  Washington, 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  ChUd 
Psvchlatry.  said  the  other  day; 

"There  1.  no  way  to  be  too  careful  when 
you  are  talking  about  drugs  and  chUdren. 
Thev  ought  to  be  approached  very  cautiously 
and  UKd  with  aU  of  the  JudlclousneM  at  a 
doclor's  command.  Anything  that  2m;acks  of 
mass  use  of  drug,  to  ohUdren  must  tie  viewed 
with  some  oonoern." 

a  Horartn.  viaw 
So  the  pendulum  of  opinion  jrwtogs  be- 
tween tho»  who  feel  they  are  wltnesalng 
a  me<Ucal  advance  and  those  who  warn  of 
mcdlcol  mistakes.  Dr,  Flrti  feels  that  the  new 
tool,  used  careruUy.  WUI  prove  Itself  to  time. 
She  trust,  the  verdict  of  the  evidence  thu. 
far  and  says  of  the  future: 

"I  would  hope  that  people  wlU  ovenjome 
their  fears  about  thew  drug.  becaUM. 
Judlcloiuly  uaed,  they  can  be  of  great 
help  ...  I  would  hope  to  see  a  time  when  thU 
tool,  or  any  lueful  tool,  when  parent,  irould 
come  knocktog  on  the  door,  aaklng.  "Why 
can't  this  be  used  to  help  my  chUdr  " 


Ident.  Nixon  end  Dtax  OrdaK  at  Puerto  Val- 
la: ta.  but  to  point  up  the  tovaluable  conti- 
nuity that  has  been  buut  up  for  amicable 
relallou.  between  the  two  countrlee  to  re- 
cent years-  That  continuity  wa.  endangered 
last  year  when  Waabtogton  embarked  on 
"Operation  Intercept."  a  drive  to  halt  the 
Sow  of  marijuana  and  narcotic  frcm  Mexico. 

Fortunately,  the  Admtolatratlon  M>on 
abandoned  thl.  ham-banded  venture  and 
the  two  Government,  .^eed  to  replace  It 
with  "Operauon  Cooperation,"  under  which 
Mexico  promised  to  totenalfy  tte  effort,  to 
curb  production  and  export  of  narcotics.  In 
the  improved  climate.  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  accompanied  Mr.  Nlxoa  to  Puerto 
Vallarta  and  agreed  on  new  measures  of  co- 
operation  against    the   drug    traffic. 

Finally.  Mr.  Nixon  ha.  made  what  Mr.  Dlax 
Ordai  calls  a  "constructive^^  propoaal  for  Im- 
proving the  agreement  Involving  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Colorado  river. 
If  a  new  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  side, 
can  be  reached  by  the  time  the  old  one 
expires  to  November,  Mr.  NUon  wUl  have 
even  more  cause  to  be  pleased  with  his  per- 
sonal diplomacy  south  of  the  Hlo  Orande- 


Mr. 


MISSION  TO  MEXICO 
DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 


Nixon's  recent  visit  to  Mexico  is  an  ex. 
cellent  example  of  the  good  will  tliat 
can  be  fostered  through  personal  diplo- 
macy between  two  national  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials from  the  New  York  Times,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  Albuquerque  Journal, 
Seattle  Poet  Intelligencer,  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als tvere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Time..  Aug.  15. 1B70I 
Usem.  Mx.atoi«  to  Mxxico 

If  all  Presidential  trips  abroad  could  ac- 
complish a.  much  in  man  order  a.  Mr.  Nix- 
on's 28-hour  visit  to  Mexico,  the  caM  for 
perwinal  diplomacy  at  the  highert  level  would 
be  unanswerable.  Actually,  the  ground  had 
been  laboratory  prepared  tor  the  agreement 
deUgnad  to  reeolve  remaining  boundary  dl.- 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Aug,  33.  ie70| 
GOOD  NxiDHBOa.  Meet 
Since  there  are  no  major  l»ues  plagutog 
the  United  SUtea  and  Mexico,  President 
Nixon's  trip  south  of  the  border  to  visit 
President  Diaz  OrdiU  was  basically  a  gtxxl 
wui  expedluon.  But  there  were  a  few  mtoor 
Issues  which  a  personal  exchange  of  view, 
by  the  two  Presldenu  could  easUy  help  re- 
Mjlve, 

Agreement  on  one  of  these — the  problem 
created  by  the  wandertog  Hlo  Grande — was 
quickly  achieved.  The  river  frequently  stilft. 
Its  course  and  every  time  that  happeiu.  the 
border  changea.  too.  causing  arguments  over 
the  ownership  of  land.  Methods  for  handling 
thl.  problem  wUl  now  be  submitted  to  the 
U  S.  Senate  and  the  Mexican  Confess  to  the 
form  ot  a  treaty  requiring  ratification. 

An  even  more  Important  problem,  on  which 
both  nation,  were  already  to  agreement, 
arises  from  tbe  fact  that  Mexico  1. 
the  largest  single  source  ot  marijuana  smug- 
gled toto  the  TT-S,  a.  weU  as  an  important 
way  station  tor  heroto  and  cocatoe  produced 
elsewhere-  A  year  ago.  the  U.S.  Instituted 
tli^ht  controls  along  the  border,  slowing  down 
travel  and  distressing  Mexicans  who  feared 
a  loss  ot  tourist  trade.  Stoce  then,  "opera- 
tion cooperation"  hiu  gone  Into  effect,  with 
the  U.a.  supplying  Mexico  with  tl  million 
worth  of  helloopteta  and  light  plane, 
equipped  with  sensor  devices  for  Improved 
surveillance  and  weed  killers  for  destroying 
marijuana  crope.  7"he  U6.  1.  now  urging 
Mexico  to  take  stronger  action  to  nriest  and 
prosecute  large  operators. 

The  meeting  between  Pperident  Nixon  and 
President  Diaa  Orda.  at  Puerto  Vallarta  was 
a  gala  affair,  complete  with  marlochl  bands, 
cheering  Khool  children,  streamers  and  con- 
fetti. And  .toce  It  took  place  in  a  fairly  amaU 
town.  It  wa.  alw3  .  sort  of  counterpart  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  travels  "out  toto  the  country" 
at  home.  That  1.  an  excellent  way  of  pro- 
moting good  vnn 


abroad,  some  great  diplomatic  triumph  I. 
often  expected  to  occur.  That  certainly 
dldnt  happen  at  Puerto  Vallarta.  A  good 
neighbor  simply  caUed  on  a  good  fnend.  Tet 
the  longrun  effect,  could  be  .ignlficant.  Suc- 
cessful diplomacy  tovolve.  more  than  .trlped 
pants  and  protocol- 

tTrom   tbe   Albuquerque   Jourml,   Aug.   38, 
lOTOI 

NnoK'a  Viarr  to  Mixico 

In  recent  years  the  often  embittered  re- 
lation, between  the  United  State,  and  Mex- 
ico have  Bteadlly  Lmproved- 

The  agenda  for  t&Ik.  between  PreeldtfQt 
Nixon  and  President  Gustavo  Dla.  Ordaa 
during  a  34-hour  visit  ThurwJay  to  the  Pa- 
cific reaort  of  Puerto  VaUarta  reflected  thl. 
M.toilcaUy  wary  relaUonahlp.  Topping  the 
list  wa.  Mexican  Irritation  at  American  at- 
tempt,  to  stem  the  flow  of  narcotic,  from 
Kiuth  of  the  border.  The  wOtoity  ot  the 
Colorado  River  and  prt>blem.  re.ulttog  from 
the  me&nderlngB  of  tbe  Rio  Grande  tiao  were 
at  IBsue- 

Nlxon  expressed  the  ooDcem  of  organlaed 
labor  to  the  U.S.  about  factorte.  set  up  along 
tbe  border  to  process  paru  for  electronic 
equipment  and  clothing  later  K>ld  to  thla 
country  as  American-made. 

Theee  are  hardly  luuee  to  make  beadltoes: 
Indeed  they  atten  to  tbe  tocreaatogly 
friendly  relation,  between  the  two  natloM. 

I  From  the  Seatue  Post  totelllgencer, 
Aug.   6.    19701 
Good  Nejcbbobs 
Sometimes   It   seems   a.   though   there  U 
nothing  but  bad  news — and  for  the  most  part 
this  ts  true.  Day  after  day  the  news  column, 
and  broodcjuts  are  filled  with  crlsee,  dinstera, 
crimes  and  portents  ot  more  gloom  to  come. 
But  not  always,  A  really  tetreahtog.  bright 
bit  of  sunshine  broke  through  late  last  week 
to   the  report.  teUing  of  President  Nixon*, 
colorful     and     highly     productive     visit     to 
Mexico. 

For  two  day.  the  President  and  hi.  wife 
were  swept  up  to  a  fiesta  whirl  of  warroert 
welcome.  Everywhere  they  went  they  were 
hailed  by  Marlachl  bands,  throngs  of  cheer- 
ing natives  and  official,  who..  bandsbakM 
were  a.  stocere  a.  their  smiles. 

It  wa.  a  remarkable  demonstrauoo  of 
frlendahip  and  good  will.  And  it  could  have 
had  no  more  fitting  climsT  than  the  Jotot 
announcement  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mexican 
President  Quatav  Dlax  Ordaz  of  a  formula 
for  setUlng  future  border  disputes. 

For  over  100  ye»rs  the  shitting  Rio  Grande 
River  had  mwle  such  disputes  toevltable.  Tet 
in  only  38  hour,  of  tnendiy  talk  the  two  chlei 
executive,  were  able  to  agree  that  henceforth 
the  ceuler  ot  the  river,  no  matter  bow  It 
may  twist,  wul  be  the  dividing  line. 

It  seems  Uke  the  simplest  kind  of  common 
Mnse  and  mutual  comp.-omisc,  Tet  consider 
how  rare  such  common  sense  and  compro- 
nilsc  are  to  the  teiue  world  oi  present-day 
diplomacy. 

Our  naUon  I.  fortunat.  Indeed  to  ahartog 
unarmed  borders  with  lu  friendly  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  south.  8o  long  a.  good  wlU 
1.  cultivated  by  all  concerned,  there  Is  no 
TtsMoa  why  every  difference  of  opinion  can- 
not continue  to  be  Kilved  to  the  spirit  ctf 
amity  which  pre-valled  at  Puerto  Vallarta. 


IFtom   the  Ban   FrandKO   Chronicle,   Aug. 

34.  ISTOI 

AcaKxsaorr  im  PtTorro  VatXAaT. 

The  NlxoD-Dlas  Ordas  .grcement  on  the 

boundary  between  their  two  eountrle.  t.  . 

Mbalble  one  that  leavea  the  declatan  to  nature 

and  th.  Rio  Grande. 

Whlthejeoever  the  Bio  Grande  Bow^  the 
botrndorr  wUl  go  right  down  the  center  of  the 


Whenever    an 


American    presJdont    goes     river,  shifting  as  the  rtream  bed  .hlft..  ThU 
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mtAos  ttaAt  tMtun  queaUoiu  aboot  the 
boundary  art  u>  be  determined  by  obwrvatton 
at  the  actual  course  of  natxire  and  not  by 
compoalng  tbe  cialms  of  quarreling  Terana 
and  &texicanA. 

Boundiiry  disputes  have  caused  hard  leel- 
ln«s  between  this  country  and  Mexico  over 
mo6-.  of  the  year*  since  1884.  when  tHe  border 
was  fliBt  surveyed.  That  survey  estabVlihea 
the  center  of  the  Rio  Grande  u  the  bound- 
ary, but  made  no  provision  to  settle  disputes 
artftlng  when  the  river  changed  course,  as  It 
has  frequenUy  done.  In  addlUon  to  pro- 
viding chat  future  eovereigmty  will  flow  with 
the  stteam,  the  agreement  of  Puerto  Vallaru 
dispones  of  all  territory  presently  under  dla- 
pute.  Mexico  receiving  three  quarters  of  It 
and  the  United  States  one  quarter. 

The  next  step*  are  to  submit  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Senate*  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  ratification  as  a  treaty.  Con- 
fident of  approval,  the  two  Presidents  have 
pronounced  that  it  wUl  be  one  of  the  moet 
slmincaLnt  Mexican-U5.  agreement*  of  tUls 
century.  If  it  succeeds  In  satisfying  the  Jeal- 
ous riparians  of  both  eountrtes.  it  will  be  all 
of  that.  

OCEANS 
Mr.  MOKDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  NiLaoit>, 
who  speaks  to  the  environmental  con- 
science ol  the  Nation,  is,  once  again, 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  is  warning  that 
If  we  do  not  hasten  to  act.  the  oceans 
themselves  will  become  polluted,  lifeless, 
clogged  with  wastes. 

With  the  SanU  Barbara  oil  spill  and 
other  dramatic  evidence  of  environmen- 
tal problems  in  the  sea  and  along  our 
populous  coastlines,  the  Nation  is  begm- 
ning  to  awaken  to  the  threat  to  this 
fragile,  vital  environment. 

In  an  article  in  the  August/September 
issue  of  National  WUdllfe  magazine. 
Senator  Nklsok  spells  out  the  ocean  en- 
vironment threat  in  concise,  dramatic, 
no-nonsense  terms,  and  he  calls  lor  new 
national  and  international  policies  to  as- 
sure that  we  do  not  wreak  the  same 
destruction  in  the  sea  as  we  have  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
tragic  future  for  the  marine  environ- 
ment, of  which  this  fijticle  warns,  will 
never  come  to  pass,  but  that  we  will  take 
action  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nklson's  excellent  article,  entitled. 
"We're  Making  a  Cesspool  of  the  Sea," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Ws'BX  BiAKiNO  a  CiasrooL  or  thx  Saa 

(By  GATLoaD  Nklson  ) 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  7000  feet  off 
the  sunahine  and  aalt-spray  wonderland  of 
Mf^fTit  Beach,  there  Is  a  man-made  phenom- 
enon known  as  the  "Roee  Bowl".  Mockingly 
named  (or  its  unpleasant  fragrance,  the 
"bowl"  is  a  lai^.  bubbling  splotch  of  ugly 
brown  sprawling  over  tboee  famous  blue- 
green  waves. 

The  "bowl"  Is  caused  by  raw.  untreated 
sewage  piped  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  fab- 
ulous hotels  and  other  Miami  Beach  faculties 
and  from  three  other  nearby  commiinlUee. 
The  wind  and  the  Ude  have  to  be  Just  right, 
however,  to  wash  the  wastes  and  debris  back 
tn  from  the  sea  and  onto  the  beachea.  And 
lor  tboae  who  can  atand  the  stench,  lUhing 
around  the  "bowl"  la  exceUent. 
Ordered  ten  years  ago  by  Kortda'a  bealtb 


department  to  treat  Its  aewmge,  Miami  Beach 
U  now  taking  lU  first  step — extending  the 
discharge  pipe  one  mile  further  out  to  sea 
in  hopes  the  wastes  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
offshore  Oulf  Stream  and  carried  away  to  the 
mid-Atlantic.  But  scientists  question  whether 
this  will  do  any  good.  Dr.  Durbla  Tabb.  ma- 
rine biologist  at  the  University  of  Miami  says 
that  because  of  prevailing  winds,  extending 
tbe  pipe  means  the  sewage  Is  Just  going  to 
be  blown  back  tn-shors  on  somebody  else's 
beach. 

With  a  southeast  Florida  megalopolis  of  10 
mllUon  people  predicted  in  20  yeare.  Dr.  Tabb 
aad  other  Bcientlsta  believe  the  "Boee  Bowl" 
Is  one  more  ominous  sign  that  big  trouble 
Ilea  ahead  for  that  supposedly  limitless  re- 
source on  which,  the  booming  Florida  econ- 
omy la  built,  the  sea  and  the  beaches. 

Plsbermen.  profaasional  dlven  and  marine 
BCientUta  whose  lives  are  entwined  with  the 
aea.  report  similar  sltuatlosis  all  along  Amer- 
ica's coastlinea. 

Filter  cigarette  butts,  bandages  and  bub- 
blegiun  have  been  found  in  stomachs  of  fish 
caught  near  New  Tork  city's  sewage  sludge 
dxunplng  ground  8  to  10  miles  out  m  the  At- 
lantic.   

NIGBTUAXISH    BaaCB    SCSNXS 

Soma  northern  New  Jeraey  beaches  near 
the  Atlantic  shipping  lane  Into  New  York 
Barbor  have  been  turned  into  a  nightmarish 
scene  of  tar  from  oil  allcks,  plastic  botUea, 
broken  dolls,  erven  dead  wnlmals  thrown  Into 
garbage  somewhere. 

People  are  sometimes  driven  from  their  wa- 
tarfront  homes  in  Oalveston  Bay  In  Toxaa 
near  the  Quif  of  Mexico  by  the  stench  from 
thousands  of  decaying  fish  killed  by  pollu- 
tion. „  „ 
In  tbe  Panacea,  Florida,  area  on  tbe  Oull 
Coast,  one  of  the  state's  last  national  fron- 
tiers, crab  llshennen  are  coming  in  with  only 
a  tenth  of  their  catch  of  five  years  ago.  wbUe 
real  estate  and  land  developers  fill  tn  and 
destroy  hundreds  of  acres  of  ferUle  marsh 
areas,  the  Army  Corpe  of  Engineer*  is  plan- 
ning to  cut  new  waterways,  and  industry 
pours  poisonous  wastes  down  once  wild  rivere 
into  the  Oulf. 

Batches  of  mackerel  caught  in  Pacmo 
Ocean  waters  off  central  California  last  year 
contained  so  much  DDT  that  they  were  im- 
pounded by  federal  health  omcials  sa  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  while  in  the  sea  off 
a  southern  coast,  scientists  have  found  miles- 
long  aUcks  oontaining  pesticide  levels  10.000 
*,\^tm^  higher  than  surrounding  watera. 

■•If  only  I  could  get  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans under  tbe  surface  of  tbe  sea  to  witness 
what's  gomg  on."  saya  Dr  Rlmmon  C.  Pay, 
a  collector  of  marine  specimens  who  has  been 
diving  in  tbe  Paciac  off  Los  Angeles  for  years. 
Wbeo  he  turns  over  rocks  now  In  that  under- 
sea wasteland  caused  by  sewage  and  indus- 
trial pollution,  he  finds  "It's  foul  and  putrid 
underneath". 

Throughout  history  we've  believed  that  at 
tbe  sea's  edge  man's  power  to  destroy  stopped 
and  nature's  invincibility  began.  In  ber  1981 
book  The  Sea  Around  Vm,  even  Rachel  Carson 
saw  the  oceans  as  one  last  haven,  safe  for- 
ever. How  oould  it  be  otherwise,  when  the 
oceans  arc  so  vast  the  continents  are  Just 
islands  In  their  midst,  so  deep  a  Mount  Ever- 
est could  be  lost  beneath  their  surfaoe.  so 
powerful  their  waves  have  tossed  a  3000-ton 
breakwater  around  like  a  cork?  How  does  one 
pollute  the  volume  of  the  sea.  350  million 
cubic  mlloa?  How  does  one  poison  an  environ- 
ment so  rich  It  harbors  aoo.ooo  species  of  life? 
Yet  last  year  Stanford  University  ecologlst 
Paul  Ebrlich  projected  tbe  end  of  aU  im- 
portant Ule  in  tbe  sea  by  1979.  and  the  prob- 
able end  of  the  human  species  shortly  there- 
after, in  a  grim  scenario  based  on  current 
trends.  I've  talked  to  Dr.  Ehrllch  and  otlier 
ecologlsts  since,  and  there  is  no  disagreement 
among  them  that  tbe  ooeazu  are  on  the  way 
to  destruction.  The  only  issue  u  when.  Some 


scientists  say  that  It  wlU  take  perhaps  60 
years  at  tbe  present  rate. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment becomes  dramatically  clear  when  we 
realize  that  even  though  the  oceans  blanket 
three-fourths  of  the  earth,  their  productivity 
U  mostly  limited  to  the  rich  waters  over  the 
continental  shelves,  narrow  bands  of  under- 
sea lands  extending  from  our  coastlines. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  world's  saltwater  flab 
catch  Is  taken  from  these  shallow  coastal  w«- 
Urs  that  make  up  only  a  tiny  fracUon  of  ths 
total  6ea  area.  In  addition,  almost  70  percent 
of  all  usable  tlsh  and  shellfish  spend  a  cru- 
cial part  of  their  Uvea  in  the  estuaries — the 
coastal  bays,  wetlands  and  river  mouths— 
that  are  20  times  more  fertile  than  the  open 
sea.  seven  times  more  productive  than  a 
wheatfleld. 

Cut  the  chain  of  life  in  the  coastal  marshes 
and  bays,  destroy  the  myriad  bottom  or- 
ganisms and  pollute  the  waters  above  the 
contlnenUl  shelves,  and  inevlUbly  we  will 
eliminate  the  great  ocean  fisheries  that  are 
vital  in  feeding  an  exploding  world  popula- 
tion. 

Pollution  or  overfishing,  and  sometimes 
both,  have  gouged  fisheries  around  the 
world.  Several  bottom  fish  species  off  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest  have  been  virtually  ex- 
hausted by  Russian  fleeiR  with  factory  ships 
that  take  the  bounty  home  all  canned  and 
labeled.  The  once-mammoth  sardine  fishery 
off  California  U  now  gone.  The  croaker,  a 
popular  food  fish,  has  virtually  disappeared 
from  much  of  Its  native  East  Coast  waters. 
Off  New  York,  fish  are  becoming  afflicted  with 
a  strange  disease  that  rots  away  fins  and 
tails,  and  In  dirty  Pacific  waters  off  Southern 
California,  fish  are  being  found  with  hl^ 
rates  of  deformities  and  disease. 

THX  KTOH  raicx  or  ntocaxss 
Today  our  accelerated  exploitation  oC  the 
marine  environment  in  the  name  of  "prog- 
gress"  at  any  price  Is  aimed  directly  at  tbe 
continental  shelf  and  Its  coastal  resources, 
tbe  tiny  Achillea  Heel  of  the  sea.  In  our 
greedy  nish  to  create  more  land,  vital  United 
SUtes  ooastal  wetlands  are  being  dredged 
and  filled  for  highways,  industry,  bridges, 
waterfront  homes — to  the  tune  of  almost  900 
square  miles  in  30  years.  In  spite  of  sci- 
entists* warnings,  this  continues  at  an  ac- 
celerating pace  from  Oalveeton  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Meanwhile,  our  remaining  estu- 
aries are  Ted  30  billion  gallons  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes  every  day,  poisoning  flab. 
choking  out  oyster  and  clam  beds,  and  ren- 
dering the  bays  and  wetlands  unfit  for  almost 
any  use. 

While  the  vise  tightens  on  the  critical  in- 
shore areas  that  lace  our  ooasUines,  the 
pressure  builds  on  tbe  ocean  itself.  More  and 
more,  the  continental  shelf  waters  and  be- 
yond are  a  tempting  dumping  ground  for  our 
garbage,  especially  for  those  cities  and  indus- 
tries looking  for  a  new  way  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  the  national  cleanup  push  on  Inland 
waters. 

In  1968  alone.  37  million  tons  of  solid 
wastes  were  dumped  in  ocean  waters  off  the 
United  States.  Tbe  wastes — ^taken  out  to  sea 
by  barge  and  ataip— Include  garbage  and 
trash,  waste  oil,  dredging  spoils.  Industrial 
acld.s.  caustics,  cleaners,  sludges  and  waste 
liquor,  airplane  parts.  Junked  automobiles, 
spoiled  food,  and  even  radioactive  materials. 
During  his  papyrus  boat  trip  In  the  Atlantic 
last  year,  author-explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl 
sighted  plastic  bottles,  squeese  tubas.  oU  and 
other  trash  that  had  somehow  been  swept 
on  the  ctirrents  to  mid-ocean. 

One  big  new  proposal  calls  (or  piping  tbe 
concentrated  wastes  of  up  to  &0  industries  in 
the  Delaware  River  Valley  more  than  80  miles 
out  to  sea.  But  Dr.  Howard  Sanders  of  tbe 
Woods  Hole  Oceanograpbtc  Institute  in  Mas- 
sachusetts says  wastes  oouid  wreak  even  more 
havoc  on  low  tolerance  life  in  the  ancient. 
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■Imost  unvarying  en»lronnKnt  of  tbe  deep 
MS  then  in  e  Utile  stresm  In  our  becltyard. 

LOOSE    DVUeinO    IIE001.AT10Na 

Regulations  on  ocean  dumping  and  other 
actlTltles  are  so  loose  now  that  It  amounU 
to  everv-man-for-hlmselt  on  the  high  »eM. 
A  chief  regulator,  the  United  Statee  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  recently  confirmed  that 
It  didn't  even  Unow  how  many  ocean^dump- 
ing  permits  it  has  Issued.  And  "letlers  of  per- 
mission" handed  out  by  the  Corps  for  dump- 
ing more  than  three  mUee  oO  our  ooa»t«  are. 
the  agency  admits.  "reaUy  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  anyone  can  do  anything  they 
please  when  outside  our  Jurisdiction." 

As  yet.  no  one  reaUy  knows  who  has  what 
right*  and  responslt^Ultlea  In  the  ocean  envi- 
ronment, and  state,  federal  and  International 
lurudlctlons  remain  In  their  historically 
chaotic  tangle.  The  origin  of  national  sov- 
ereignty over  the  first  three  miles  of  eea  bed 
was  the  range  of  a  cannon  shot  In  the  17th 
Century. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  problem,  tne 
dramatic,  sudden  oil-well  blowouts  In  the 
sea  and  the  oil  tanker  breakups  have  begun 
to  awaken  us  to  the  total  Inadequacy  of  our 
present  ocean  policies.  The  list  of  places 
where  oU  has  blackened  beaches,  killed  untold 
thousands  of  birds,  and  posed  lingering 
threats  to  marine  animal  and  plant  life  al- 
ready Includes  many  of  the  great  recreational 
areas  of  this  nation  and  the  world:  Florida, 
the  Oulf  Coast.  New  England.  New  Jersey. 
Puerto  Blco.  Southern  CallfomU.  aouthem 
England. 

What  famous  coastline  wtll  be  next?  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  last  year  by  the  Preal- 
denfs  Panel  on  OU  SpUls.  we  can  expect  a 
Santa  Barbara-scale  disaster  every  year  by 
1980  If  present  trends  continue.  Yet  m  a 
shocking  Invitation  for  trouble,  we  wlU  be 
drUllng  3.000  to  6.000  new  undersea  oU 
wells  worldwide  each  year  by  IBBO.  even  as 
the  experts  confirm  we  do  not  possess  the 
technology  to  contain  the  oU  from  ocean  dls- 
aatars.  And  oU-carrytog  tankera  are  being 
built  to  monumental  scales,  cutting  trans- 
porutlon  costs  but  Increasing  the  risks  of 
gigantic  spills. 

How  many  more  oU  spUls  Uke  the  one 
In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  the 
break-up  of  Torrey  Canyon  oB  England  will 
It  take  before  all  naUona  realUe  the  human 
race  la  now  so  populous  and  gena-ates  so 
much  waste  that  we  can  no  longer  treat 
the  environment  as  It  It  were  created  for  our 
Uinltleas  plunder? 

Badloactlvlty  from  nuclear  fallout  can  be 
found  In  any  SO-gallon  sample  of  water  taken 
anywhere  In  the  sea.  Investigators  of  a  nuis- 
•ive  die-off  of  sea  birds  off  Britain  last  year 
found  unusually  high  counts  of  toilc  indus- 
trial chemlcaU  used  In  making  palnta  and 
plastics.  Because  of  the  use  of  toxic,  per- 
sUUnt  peatloldes  worldwide,  species  of  sea 
birds  such  as  the  brown  pelican  have  been 
pushed  to  the  brink  of  extinction  over  large 
portions  of  their  ranges,  and  there  Is  evi- 
dence these  poisons  can  attack  phytoplank- 
lon,  a  food  fundamental  in  the  chain  of 
ocean  life. 

Ironically,  whUe  we  contlnua  tbe  grue- 
some process  of  polluting  the  sea,  we  are 
laying  big  new  hopes  on  ocean  space  for 
everything  from  fioating  ]etports  to  bousing 
developments.  The  conclusion  Is  unavoidable. 
If  tough,  intelligent  action  Is  not  taken  now, 
we  will  mike  the  same  wreckage  of  the 
oceans  as  we  have  of  the  land  and  of  our 
sprawling,  decaying  citlee.  There  win  be  more 
reckless  exploitation,  user  ooofllots.  gigan- 
tic oil  spills  and  other  environmental  disas- 
ters, and  tbe  ultimate  deetrucuon  of  marine 
life. 

And  the  greatest  losers  of  all  will  be  the 
people  of  America  and  the  world— the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  to  whom  the 
coastlines  and  tbe  sea  mean  recreation,  or  a 


home,  or  a  livelihood,  or  peace  and  Inspira- 
tion, or— because  of  the  food  provided  for 
whole  lutttona  by  the  great  fisheries— «ur- 
v1val  lueu.  Destroy  this  vital  frontier,  and 
In  efiect  we  wlU  be  slamming  the  door  on. 
our  last  chance  for  a  livable  world  and  for  a 
decent  futtue  for  generations  to  come. 

ETKPS   TO   StJBVIVAX. 

The  (toy  Is  already  tragically  late,  but 
there  Is  still  reason  to  hope  As  aatronaut 
NeU  Armstrong  expressed.  "We  dtlaens  ol 
earth,  who  can  eolve  the  problems  of  leaving 
earth,  can  also  solve  the  problems  of  staying 
on  It."  But  make  no  mistake.  It  Is  going  to 
be  a  tremendoxu  task.  Turning  back  the  mas- 
sive assault  on  the  sea  and  meeting  our  other 
staggering  environmental  problems  will  mean 
dramatic  modlflcaUons  In  our  present  poli- 
cies and  priontlea.  Including,  at  the  very 
least,  the  following  three  stepe : 

1  We  must  end.  by  19TS,  all  dumping  of 
wastes  into  the  sea,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
coastal  areas  of  our  rlvera  and  bays,  except 
for  Uquld  wastes  treated  at  least  to  levels 
equal  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  ocean 
waters. 

Bather  than  using  the  sea  as  a  last-ditch 
eatchaU  for  our  wastes,  our  only  rational 
choice  now  Is  to  put  our  eophlsUcated  tech- 
nology to  work  finding  ways  to  recycle  our 
wastes  back  Into  the  economy  as  useful  new 
products  As  Dr.  Athelstan  SpUhaus.  presi- 
dent of  tbe  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  said,  "We  are  run- 
ning out  of  an  'away  to  throw  things  away." 
2.  We  must  prohibit  any  new  activity- 
from  building  offshore  Jetports  to  the  drill- 
ing of  addlttonal  oU  wells— until  we  set 
tough,  new  controls  to  avoid  the  chaos  and 
destruction  In  the  aea  that  U  everywhere 
apparent  on  tbe  land. 

And  for  once  the  public  must  be  fully 
Informed  and  consulted  at  every  step  In  de- 
cisions on  whether  cltlea  are  built  off  our 
coasts,  whether  a  new  sea  horizon  la  created 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  marine  Industry. 
whether  huge  new  supertankers  whose 
wrecks  could  smear  whole  coastlines  with  oil 
will  be  allowed. 

We  should  never  have  permitted  oil  drill- 
ing anywhere  under  the  sea  until  we  under- 
stood and  could  control  the  dangers.  Stricter 
enforcement  of  regulations  for  offshore  oil 
wells  Is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  Now,  the 
only  logical  course  Is  to  halt  aU  drilling  In 
ecologically  sensitive  areas — such  as  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel — and  to  prohibit  new 
drilling  anywhere,  until  there  Is  convincing 
evidence  It  will  not  harm  tbe  marine  en- 
vironment, and  until  we  have  the  technology 
to  contain  oil  splUa.  Until  we  know  more, 
all  our  untapped  oil  and  mineral  depoala 
under  federal  Jurisdiction  In  the  sea  should 
be  held  uneiplolted  In  a  NaUonal  Marine 
Resotirces  Trust,  which  should  be  estabUahed 
Immediately. 

3.  We  must  halt  the  reckless  dredging  and 
filling  of  prloelass  wetlands  and  the  carving 
up  of  ocean  front  In  the  name  of  "progreas". 
Faced  with  a  ooastal  environment  crisis. 
Maryland.  Massachtisetts  and  the  San  Fran- 
ctaco  Bay  area,  among  others,  have  taken 
first  steps  toward  outlawing  the  "right  to 
destrov"  that  has  In  effect  been  claimed  by 
private  Interest  lobbies,  and  set  new  stand- 
ards to  protect  remaining  wetlands. 

Curtailing  these  long-standing  practtcea  1* 
not  easy.  But  the  framework  for  thoee 
desperately  needed  new  national  standards 
could — and  should — be  taken  In  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  Marine  Environment  and 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  I  Intexsduced 
earlier  this  year  would  do  this.  Under  Its 
provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  take  on  major  new  responsibilities  to 
protect  that  part  of  the  ocean  environment 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  at  tbe  «ame  time 
setting  a  model  which  the  states  could  well 
follow    In    their   own    parts   of    the   seabed. 


This  kind  of  leglalatton  would  be  only  a 
beginning  In  saving  our  oceans. 

These  "environmental  quality"  potlciea 
will  be  adopted  only  when  tbe  majority  of 
Americans  demand  them  In  a  sustained  po- 
Utlcal  action  drive  at  evwy  level  of  this 
society.  There  wUl  be  action  In  tbe  public 
Interest  only  when  the  land  developers,  the 
oU  Interests.  Congress  and  local  govern- 
ments know  the  public  means  business.  CIU- 
sena  must  take  a  stand  now  for  their  friend, 
the  sea.  They  must  tise  every  device  within 
the  poUtlcal  process  to  see  that  It  Is  pro- 
tected. 

Finally,  all  nations  must  together  estab- 
lish an  International  Policy  OD  tbe  Sea  that 
sacrifices  narrow  self-interests  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  vast  domain  that  la  a  common 
heritage  of  all  mankind.  It  Is  a  challenge 
tbat  will  test  our  intelligence  as  a  apedea. 
but  a  task  of  highest  priority  for  the  future 
of  the  human  species.  We  must  acknowledge 
our  interdependence  with  all  of  nature.  In- 
cluding the  sea,  rejecting  the  prevailing 
philosophy  of  Western  cIvUliatlon  that  man 
can  dominate  tbe  planet  while  ignoring  the 
works  and  forces  of  nature.  Por  as  Thoreau 
said:  "What  Is  the  use  of  a  Bouae  if  you 
havent  got  a  tolerable  planet  to  put  It  on?" 


MILUONB  DONATED  TO  FIGHT 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY 
Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans ftU  across  the  land  this  week  dem- 
onstrated anew  that  generosity  is  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  a  great  people. 

It  is  reported  that  the  annual  Jerry 
Lewis  Labor  Day  telethon  for  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Associations  of  Amer- 
ica brought  a  record  of  nearly  »5.1  mil- 
lion in  pledged  contributioDs. 

The  program,  featuring  the  weU- 
known  entertainer  Jerry  Lewis  and  nu- 
mert>us  other  celebrities,  was  carried  by 
65  television  stations  and  lasted  for  20 
hours. 

The  telethon  began  at  9:30  pjn.  Sun- 
day and  ran  continuously  until  5:30  pjn. 
Monday. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  tnls 
Senator  to  know  that  Detroit  Station 
WKBD-TV.  Channel  50,  was  part  of  that 
network. 

WKBD-TV's  participation  to  the  tele- 
thon meant  more  than  $265,000  in 
pledged  contributions  to  fight  muscular 
dystrophy.  The  station  reported  receiv- 
ing more  pledges  from  more  than  42.- 
000  people. 

Furthermore,  I  imderstand  that  the 
total  amount  raised  by  the  Detroit  sta- 
tion made  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  re- 
gion the  second  largest  fund  raising  re- 
gion in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  all 
the  broadcasters  who  participated  in 
this  important  campaign,  and  In  partic- 
ular I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  station 
WKBD-TV,  its  performers,  its  manage- 
ment and  staff  personnel  who  gave  so 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  talent  for 
this  worthy  cause. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AGENDA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
January  19.  the  first  day  of  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr  Nilson)  delivered 
a  Magna  Carta  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  proposing  an  envlroiimental  agenda 
for  the  Nation  to  this  decade. 
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Not  content  to  merely  make  speeches 
about  it.  he  went  on  to  Introduce  20 
measures  to  implement  the  environmen- 
tal agenda,  staking  out  for  Congress  the 
tough,  uncompromistiig  positions  that 
must  be  taken  il  we  are  to  put  a  halt 
to  the  nationwide  and  worldwide  assault 
on  man's  envircmment. 

It  is  a  legislative  package  of  truly 
broad  scope,  reflecting  the  Insight  and 
dedication  of  a  man  who  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  complex  challenges  facing 
America  as  the  Nation  moves  into  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  In  the  8 
months  since  that  speech.  10  of  the  20 
Nelson  envu-onmental  agenda  measures 
have  either  been  enacted,  their  provi- 
sions Incorporated  Into  other  legislation, 
or  hearings  held — dramatic  evidence  of 
an  awakening  national  environmental 
conscience  and  a  tribute  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Senator,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
awaken  that  conscience. 

In  an  excellent  article  recently,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  does 
a  thorough  job  of  covering  environmental 
Issues,  mrkes  reference  to  the  progress 
of  Senator  Nilsom's  environmental 
agenda.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  prmted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

Further.  I  think  It  worth  whUe  to  point 
out  the  specific  environmental  achieve- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
thus  far  In  this  Congress.  He  ha»  been 
a  leader  In  the  fight  for  a  clean  auto- 
mobile, for  action  to  stop  the  pollution 
01  the  Great  Lakes  :ind  the  oceans:  for 
protp;tion  of  Everglades  National  Park; 
in  the  effort  to  eliminate  DDT.  control 
other  hard  pesticides,  and  stop  environ- 
mental warfare  with  herbicides  In  Viet- 
nam; and  in  the  effort  to  stop  the  social 
and  environmental  disruption  by  our 
massive  highway  system. 

And  Senator  Nelsok  was  the  originator 
nf  the  National  Earth  Day  idea — ^pn^ioB- 
in?  it  In  a  September  20.  19«9.  speech  be- 
fore the  Washington  State  Environ- 
mental Council — and  was  instrumental 
:n  bringing  It  to  reality  in  teachlns.  con- 
ferences, and  in  seminars  last  April  22 
tnvoUing  2,500  colleges  and  universities. 
10.000  high  schools  and  grade  schools  and 
an  additional  2.000  communities. 

Action  resulting  from  Senator  Nn- 
soWs  environmental  agenda  Includes  the 
following: 

Senate  subcommittee  inclusion  of  pro- 
visions of  three  Nelson  amendments  to 
end  pollution  from  the  automobile  by 
1975: 

Congressional  action  to  guarantee  from 
a  competing  Corpe  of  Engineers  project 
the  water  supply  crucial  to  the  surrlval 
of  Everglades  National  Park; 

An  amendment  to  the  Water  Quality 
Imp'-ovement  Act.  now  signed  Into  law. 
which  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
Stale-by-state  standards  to  halt  pesti- 
cide pollution  of  our  lakes  end  rivers  and 
A  ill  Improve  the  means  of  nonchemlcal 
.Test  control: 

Senate  passage  and  House  considera- 
tion   of    the    Apostle    klands   National 
Lakethore,  proposed  by  Senator  Nilsoh: 
Senate  passage  and  probably  ctmgres- 
sional  enactment  of  Nelion  legislation  to 
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add  three  Lake  Michigan  islands  to  the 
national  wilderness  fysism; 

Senate  committee  Hearings  on  a  Nelson 
bill  which  sets  forth  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram to  cut  massive  erosion  along  our 
streams,  rivers  and  highways; 

Senate  hearings  and  probable  congres- 
sional enactment  of  Nelson  legislation, 
tha  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act.  to  vastly  upgrade  national  efforts  to 
educate  students  at  all  levels  regarding 
the  environment  and  its  problems: 

Senate  committee  hearmgs  on  the  Ma- 
rine Environment  and  Pollution  Control 
Act  introduced  by  Senator  Nslsoi«  which 
would  stop  cities,  industries,  and  others 
from  dumpmg  solid  wastes  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  sea  and  would  institute 
comprehensive  environmental  manage- 
ment plans  for  our  ocean  resources; 

Senate  committee  hearings  on  Senator 
Neisohs  Detergent  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  would  ban  phosphorus  in  deter- 
gents by  June  30,  1972,  and  set  national 
pollution  control  standards  en  all  deter- 
gent ingredients; 

Inclusion  in  a  Senate- passed  bill  now 
In  Senate-House  conference  of  several 
provisions  In  Nelson  legislation  designed 
to  establish  economic  penalties  on 
"throwaway"  packaging  and  require  re- 
turn, reuse,  and  recycling  of  such  con- 
sumer containers; 

Senate  committee  hearings  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  highway  aid  program,  at 
which  Senator  Nelson  testified  on  his 
proposal  to  make  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  available  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems In  our  Nation's  congested  cities; 
Senate  committee  hearings  and  prob- 
able committee  action  on  a  Nelson  bill 
to  assure  opportunities  for  employment 
and  training  to  the  unemployed  in  need- 
ed public  services  such  as  health  service 
lobs,  family  planning,  transportsOon, 
public  safety,  «lucation,  pollution,  rural 
development,  and  conservation  and  beau- 
tlfl  cation. 

Federal-State  requirements  to  end  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior  by  an  Iron  ore 
processing  company  and  other  sources, 
the  result  of  a  pollution  control  coiofer- 
ence  called  at  Senator  Nelson's  urging, 
and  continued  cleanup  action  by  a  simi- 
lar Lake  Michigan  conference  also  called 
at  Senator  Nelsoh's  suggestion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recomi. 
as  follows: 
OomUM  TOTS  WITS  Noon  I^OBunoit 

(By  Peter  C.Stuart) 
WuBiNCTrON. — "It  is  now  or  never."  Preel- 
dent  Nlion  declared  In  Pet»ru»ry  wlien  hand- 
ing OoQgreBe  bis  environmental  program. 

Today,  nearly  six  months  later,  his  pro- 
gram U  quietly  drifting  from  "Tiow"  toward 
"never." 

None  of  the  Preeldenfi  eeven  major  bllle 
hu  been  enacted  Into  law.  Tlie  House  of 
RepreeentaOvee  bu  peaeed  two— cracking 
down  on  air  poUutere  and  broadening  re- 
■earch  on  waste  dlapoaal.  The  Senate  bu 
adopted  none. 

Tbe  House  hasn't  even  held  committee 
hearings — the  very  flr«t  leglelfttjve  step — 
on  tour  of  the  bille.  Including  all  three  dean- 
wmtar  meaaurea.  The  Senate  baa  held  no 
heanngB  on  one  bill  (to  acquire  more  part- 
lands). 
One  bin  In  each  house  (the  waste  bill  In 


the  Senate  and  the  parks  bill  in  the  Bouae) 
has  awaited  floor  action  longer  tiian  a  month. 

EMTATiaHCB   CaOWlNO 

The  enail's  pace  at  the  Nixon  anvlnm* 
mental  program  Is  arousing  Impatience  with- 
in the  administration.  So  far  it  hasn't  boiled 
Into  public — but  It  m»j. 

Persons  keepmg  tahe  on  the  presldenUal 
package.  Inside  and  outside  the  administra- 
tion, lay  the  iluggtshnees  to  two  factors: 

The  bills  ihemaelvee  ore  truly  major.  "Tha 
Nixon  bills."  conceded  an  aide  of  one  lead- 
ing environmental  Democrat  In  the  Senate, 
"are  broad-gauged,  sctuog  whole  new  dlrec- 
Uona." 

ThMB  they  require  longer  for  Congress  to 
Krullnlae — and  also  loom  as  bolder  target* 
Icr  crmcs- 

■Somellmes  the  overall  view  gets  loet  In 
nit-plcking."  an  administration  eouroe  com- 
plained. 

"Shorter  steps  often  come  easier.  Aliout  the 
same  time  the  President  submitted  his  pro- 
gram. Sen.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson  iD)  of  WU- 
coni^m  introduced  hU  own  package  of  20 
^;lefe^.  mcre-speclflc  envlromnental  bill*. 
Today  fuUy  10  of  them  eltner  have  been  en- 
acted, their  concepts  incorporated  Into  other 
legislation,  or  heannga  completed. 

Environmental  poUtic*.  Most  of  the  Nlion 
bills  in  the  Senate  (all  out  ot  seven)  wound 
up  in  the  pollution  aubcommlttee  chaired 
hv  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D)  ot  Maine — 
the  Presidents  chief  rival  lor  environmental 
leadership  and  a  likely  challenger  for  the 
White  House  m  197J. 

"It  lant  that  MuBXle  Is  mistreating  the 
President's  bills."  explained  one  Capitol  HIU 
enrlronmentaliat  "But  both  mi?n  hare  writ- 
ten bills  covering  the  same  ares*.  In  most 
cases,  in  fict.  Muskie  has  proposed  and  the 
President  has  responded." 

Senator  Muaklei  involvement  may  ac- 
count for  the  dlBering  approacbas  of  th* 
Senate  and  the  Bouse. 

BOCBS  uoaa  raaaivc 
The  House  seems  content  to  ratify  Mr.  Nix- 
on's recommendauons.  or  even  weaken  them. 
as  when  watering  down  his  clean-air  provi- 
sions on  fuels  and  additives. 

But  the  Bensce.  In  committee  at  least.  1* 
inclined  to  outdo  the  President.  A  tougher 
waste-disposal  bill  emerged  last  month  frtwn 
committee,  soon  to  be  followed  by  air  ao4 
water  pollution  measures  also  expected  to 
outstrip  the  Prealdent's. 

Both  the  White  House  and  congreaslona; 
critics  stoutly  deny  partisanship.  "The  en- 
vironment la  no  place  for  open  political  war- 
fare." an  administration  spokesman  said.  But 
it's  there,  unavoidably. 

So  Is  lobbying.  "There's  a  lot  of  lobbying 
going  on. "  one  of  the  executive  leglslatlv* 
liaisons  admitted,  in  a  massive  understate- 
ment. The  dean-air  bill  slone  hsa  mobilised 
two  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  in  town — 
the  automobile  and  petroleum  Industrie*. 

With  so  many  intangibles  at  work,  few 
close  to  the  Nixon  program  will  predict  how 
much  of  it  Is  likely  to  survive  the  hectic 
closing  months  of  the  congreealonsi  session. 
Administration  sources  are  uniformly  pea- 
Umlstlc — except  for  one  important  considera- 
tion. 

"This."  said  one.  speaking  of  environmen- 
tal protection.  -1*  not  a  good  Issue  for  Con- 
greaa  to  leave  undealt  with  In  an  election 
year."  ^^^^^^^^ 

DAIRY  IMPORT  PROTEST  TO 

TABTPP  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.   Mr.  President,  the  VB. 

dairy  industry  has  been  seriously  hurt 

in  the  past  years  by  a  tide  of  ingeniously 

designed  foreign  products  which  have 
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come  Into  this  country  as  "dairy  equlvft- 
lents." 

Technically,  they  ore  not  dairy  prod- 
ucts, but  in  actuality  they  are — although 
they  are  so  designed  and  constituted  that 
they  can  be  Imported  outside  of  the 
dairj' quotas.  .    ,.   ,     , 

I  recently  protested  these  technical 
evaaions  to  the  US.  Tariff  Commlssiott 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DAIKT    iMPOaT   PaOTXSr   TO 

Tsaixr  CosusiBsioM 
UntU  19fi6  dairy  Imports  had  been  main- 
tained at  modest  levels,  in  tuat  year  foreign 
exporters  began  their  successful  efforts  to 
design  products  which  technically  were  out- 
side ot  dairy  quotas  but  which  closely  re- 
sembled products  under  quota.  These  were 
new  product* — ones  which  had  not  been 
known  In  the  trade  to  that  time,  bearing 
such  unique  names  as  Junex. 

Sensing  theee  technical  evsalons  President 
Johnson  directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
Investigate  these  pruducts  In  1667.  PoUow- 
lEg  this  Investigation  and  report  President 
Johnson  on  June  20  imposed  quotas  on  the 
products  which  had  accounted  for  ©5  per 
cent  of  the  Import  increase  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  a  half.  At  that  time  he  said 
"On  a  basis  of  these  new  quotas,  annual 
imports  wui  be  approximately  one  blUlon 
pounds  ot  milk  equivalent."  The  emphasis 
Is  mine;  It  is  done  to  show  an  Uitended  pol- 
icy of  level  of  dairy  Imports. 

Untortunately  President  Johnson  had  Dot 
reckoned  with  the  Ingenuity  of  foreign  ex- 
norWrs  to  the  Dnlted  States  New  evasions 
were  found  and  further  InvestigaUona  were 
required  by  your  commission  in  1968.  By 
that  time  dairy  Unporta  were  running  closer 
to  two  bllUon  pounda  of  milk  equivalent 
than  the  anticipated  one  bllUoo  pound  figure 
of  President  Johnson.  A  further  Presidential 
prcclamaUon  waa  issued  on  January  6,  1069. 
Again,  ingenious  ways  of  evading  the 
quotas  were  found.  Cheeses  which  were  In- 
tended to  leii  under  47  cents  a  pound  were 
priced  through  various  means  (kickbacks. 
dehydrating,  etc  )  over  that  figure.  loa  cream 
mix  waa  caUed  Ice  cream.  Swlsa  cheese  from 
Hew  Zealand   was  called  Monterey. 

As  B  result,  once  agau  a  Preiident.  this 
time  President  Nixon,  had  to  call  on  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  further  investigation. 
abetted  by  a  caU  for  an  mveetlgatlon  of 
other  products  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

As  a  result  we  find  that  there  have  had  to 
be  three  Invesugatlona  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission called  by  Presidential  proclamation 
since  1967.  Hardly  were  the  results  of  the 
previous  two  announced  than  new  evasions 
occurred  Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that 
the  same  will  not  occur  after  th*  commis- 
sion make*  iu  recommendation*  loUowlns 
these  heartnga? 

What  I  am  really  leading  up  to  with  this 
background  is  not  the  suggestion  that 
either  President  Jotmson  or  President  Nixon 
liave  not  proceeded  in  good  faith  in  dairy 
Imports  or  that  the  Tariff  Commission  hai 
faUed  to  perform  It*  duties  within  the  frame- 
worx  prescribed  tor  It.  Rather  It  u  to  sug- 
gest that  our  entire  system  of  quotas  on 
dairy  products — handling  them  commodity 
by  commodity— is  wrong  Recent  history 
(hows  that  thu  approach  aunply  la  not  doing 
what  was  mtended.  U  It  waa.  then  the  Tariff 
Oommlielon  would  not  again  be  having 
haarlng*  now.  so  soon  after  their  previous 
actions. 
n  IS  recognlaed  that  the  Tariff  CnmmlMlon 


Is  limited  in  wnat  it  can  recommend  as  an 
immediate  practical  remedy.  It.  for  example, 
oan  only  recommend  on  those  product*  for 
which  the  hearings  have  been  caUed.  Obvi- 
ously It  must  also  recommend  within  the 
framework  of  present  law.  But  I  would  like 
to  urge  them  In  the  views  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  Commission  members  subse- 
quent to  this  hearing  to  go  beyond  that.  I 
would  urge  them  to  give  ua  long-term  rec- 
ommendailona  on  how  national  obJecUves  of 
approximately  one  blUlon  pounds  of  miu 
equivalent,  stated  by  agricultural  spokes- 
men of  both  the  last  Democratic  and  the 
present  BepubUcan  administration,  can  best 
be  achieved  without  the  continuous  patch- 
work of  havmg  to  hold  new  heartng*  to 
counter  the  newly  thought-up  evasions  every 
year  or  two.  «       .      t 

speaking  **  one  United  State*  Senator  1 
would  welcome  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  thU  respect. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gbavel)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNINO 
BUSINESS 
The  ACTOJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
B  not.  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideraUon  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows;  A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relaUng  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President. 

•nie  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  indicated  that  I  would  have  further  and 
additional  remarks  on  the  pending  bill, 
to  explain  and  amplify  my  reasons  lor 
supporting  it. 

I  believe  the  most  fundamental  of  those 
reasons  and  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
American  rights,  is  the  right  to  equality. 
The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  ortler.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Equality  Is  the  first  of 
the  self-evident  rights  set  out  by  Thomas 


Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  ideal  inscribed  In  stone 
above  the  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Law". 

Strict  equality  Is  an  ideal  and,  there- 
fore, unachievable.  At  times  in  our 
sprawling  history  It  has  even  been  the 
policy  of  governments  explicitly  to  deny 
equality.  But  steadily  through  the  prog- 
ress iJ  our  history  as  e  people  we  have 
sought  and  confronted  and  tried  to  elim- 
inate all  bars  to  equality. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Baker  against 
Carr,  which  was  first  brought  in  my  na- 
tive State  of  Tennessee,  the  Supreme 
Court  established  decisively  the  princi- 
pal that  one  man  Is  entitled  to  one  vote, 
no  more,  do  less. 

The  pending  issue  in  the  Senate  today 
is  no  more  complex  than  this :  does  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  this  body 
believe  that  the  principle  of  complete 
equality  should  be  extended  to  each  citi- 
zen of  this  country  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  it  is 
too  complicaUd.  too  ri-sfcy.  too  uncertahi 
to  extend  equal  voting  rights  to  all  Iran- 
chised  Americans.  I  cannot  agree.  It  is 
true  tliat  the  proposed  constitutional 
amentlment  Is  not  foolproof  and  that  it 
raises  Important  questions  of  implemen- 
tation. But  the  Congress  can— by  stat- 
ute—resolve these  matters  after  ratiflca- 
Uon  of  the  amendment.  The  paramount 
Issue,  the  single  issue  that  carmot  be 
sacrificed  on  the  alUr  of  any  expedient 
or  technicality,  is  the  fundamental  right 
of  erery  citizen  to  cast  a  vote  that  has  no 
more  weight  nor  no  less  weight  than  that 
of  any  other  citizen. 

The  electoral  college  may  well  have 
served  a  purpose  in  sprawling,  unedu- 
cated, postcolonlal  America.  But  an  of 
that  has  changed.  Geography  should  not 
elect  Pre.'iidenls:  States  should  not  elect 
Pnsidents;  people  should  elect  Presi- 
dents. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  tne 
big  city  SUtes  will  lose  in  iiifluence  If  the 
electoral  college  is  aboUshed.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  under  a  direct  election 
system  a  man  could  be  elected  President 
vrithout  winning  a  single  vote  In  39 
States.  Others  ar^ue  that,  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  smaller  SUtes  that  will 
lose  If  the  direct  election  system  is 
adopted.  Neither  case  is  readily  demon- 
strable, and  such  arguments  pale  in  sig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  basic 
Issue  of  equality. 

One  of  the  most  undesirable  aspects  of 
the  existing  electoral  vote  system  is  the 
so-called  unit  rule,  under  which  the  win- 
ner takes  all.  A  presidential  candidate 
who  wins  a  plurality  in  any  State  wins 
all  of  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
dlstliiguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distin«uiahed  colleague  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  the  subject  of  equal- 
ity of  individuals'  voting  rights,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  tell  us.  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  the  election  of  what  officials 
did  that  case  arise? 

Mr  BAKER.  The  Baker  against  Carr 
case,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows,  was  filed  by  a  group  of 
citizens  against  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  alleging  that 
there  was  a  malapportionment  of  the 
represenUtlon  In  the  State  leglstature 
of  my  sute. 

The  point  of  the  matter  In  these  re- 
marks, however.  Is  that  Baker  against 
Carr  has  become  a  landmark  decision,  an 
Innovative  decision  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  this  country  establishing  the 
basic  principle  of  equality.  It  Is  not  dl- 
recllv  applicable,  obviously,  to  the  elec- 
toral college,  because  the  provision  for 
the  electoral  college  is  imbedded  In  the 
Constitution  Itself,  and  Baker  against 
Carr  was  a  holding  to  the  effect  that 
the  Constitution  Itself  required  that 
there  be  equality  of  representation  and 
that  there  be  equality  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Did  the  element  enter 
into  it  that  the  plalnUffs  In  the  suit 
maintained  that  the  consUtutlon  of  the 
Sovertgn  State  of  Tennessee  was  not 
being  adhered  to? 

Mr  BAKER.  There  were  arguments 
pro  and  con  in  Baker  against  Carr  at  the 
three-Judge  level  and  then  through  the 
appellate  stages  In  the  several  brtels  and 
the  amicus  curiae  briefs  filed  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  to  the  effect 
that  the  basic  nature  of  federalism  re- 
quired that  the  State  be  permitted  to 
apportion  one  or  both  of  the  houses  of 
its  legislature  on  some  basis  other  than 
populaUon.  and  that  the  constitution  of 
Tennes.see  so  provided. 

The  court,  in  effect,  at  least  by  infer- 
ence held  that  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Tennessee  constitution, 
there  could  not  be  an  abrogation  of  the 
guarantee  of  equal  representation  by  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
distinguished  Senator's  attitude  toward 
the  election  of  UJS  Senators.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  a  voter  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  Alaska  has  a  greater  pro- 
portionate voice  in  selecting  VS.  Sena- 
tors than  one  in  the  State  of  California. 
My  question  is  this;  Would  the  Senator 
carry  his  argument  for  equality  of  voting 
power,  if  that  Is  the  proper  term,  to  the 
selection  of  VS.  Senators? 

Mr  BAKER.  My  answer  is  -yes"  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
but  I  think  not  for  the  purpose  he  In- 
tends, if  he  will  permit  me  to  expand  and 
elatwrate  a  little  further. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  wUI  be  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKEK  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  election  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  Is  the  personi- 
fication of  one-man,  one-vote  under  the 
consUtutional  mandate  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  made  that  remark 
when  I  was  engaged  in  debate  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  when  we  were  debating  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  Issue  In  a  proposed  con- 
sUtutional amendment  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Dirtsen  to  overturn  the  effect  of 


Baker  against  Carr.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  en- 
ergetically disagreed,  pointing  out.  as  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  points 
out.  that  the  vot«  of  one  citizen  In  Wyo- 
ming coimts  for  a  great  deal  more  in 
electing  one  Member  of  this  body  than 
does,  say,  the  vote  of  one  citizen  and 
one  voter  of  California.  New  York,  or 
Tennessee.  That  Is  quite  true.  But  bear 
In  mind  that  the  Constitution  provides 
for  two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  each  State,  that 
every  citizen  of  that  State  votes  for  both 
of  those  Senators,  and  that  every  citi- 
zens vote  coiinu  for  precisely  as  much 
as  every  other  citizen's  In  that  State.  The 
fact  that  it  does  not  count  as  much  as  It 
does  in  New  York  or  In  California  Is  not 
In  derogation  of  the  validity  of  one-man. 
one-vote,  as  it  applies  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  but.  rather,  the  design 
for  federalism  built  into  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself. 

Many    say    that    the   Senate    of    the 
United  States  and  the  electoral  college 
are  the  only  two  Institutionalized  ele- 
ments of  national  federalism  remaining 
In  the  United  States.  I  disagree.  Clearly, 
the  Senate  represents  the  fruits  of  the 
great  compromise  that  led  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  compromise  was  in  the  form 
of  a  bicameral  legislative  department, 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  reo- 
resenting  all  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try on  a  direct,  equal  basis  and  the  Sen- 
ate  of  the  United  States   representing 
them  on  a  direct  State  federation  basis. 
The  electoral  college  was  designed  and 
created.  If   we  examine   the   notes  and 
commentary  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  almost  as  an 
afterthought,   long  after   the  so-called 
great  compromise  was  effected.  The  elec- 
toral college.  In  my  humble  Judgment, 
does  not  represent  a  testimony  to  the 
great    compromise;    because    when    we 
examine  it  carefully,  we  find  that  not 
only  did  it  come  long  after — and.  In  my 
view,  as  an  afterthought,  almost — but 
also.  It  provided  for  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
one-man,  one-vote  body  in   the  great 
comproinlse. 

If  we  examine  the  rationale  of  the 
electoral  college  and  the  deliberations 
that  led  to  It.  we  find  that  the  electoral 
college  was  to  serve,  in  effect,  as  a 
nominating  committee  to  select  distin- 
guished and  qualified  citizens  of  this 
country  who  would  be  nominated  to  be 
President,  five  of  whom  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  from  that  list  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Its  membership  elector  on  a 
strict  one-man,  one-vote  basis,  would 
choose  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  there  is  ample  Justiflca- 
Uon  now  for  transferring  the  one-man. 
one-vote  relationship  away  from  the 
vicarious  function  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives directiy  to  the  people,  espe- 
cially, as  I  said  yesterday,  in  this  age  of 
instantaneous  communications  through 
the  electronic  media  and  almost  instan- 


taneous transportation  by  airplane  and 
otherwise. 

The  very  nature  of  federalism  has 
changed.  We  are  closer  to  being  a  Na- 
tion-State than  we  ever  have  been.  But 
the  fact  that  I  would  propose  to  transfer 
this  one-man,  one-vote  fimction  of  elect- 
ing the  President  from  the  vicarious 
function  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
directly  to  the  people  in  no  way  implies 
that  I  would  destroy  the  symbol  of  fed- 
eralism which  is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  the  Senator  Is  for  this 
doctrine,  the  absolute  equality  of  voting 
power  for  every  citizen,  having  that  im- 
plemented  into  everything   except   the 
election  of  VS.  Senators.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BAKER.  No.  I  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  as  I  .said  earlier  in  these  remarks, 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  process  by  which  we  now  elect  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  Is  the  embodi- 
ment and  personification  of  absolute  per- 
fection of   one-man,  one-vote.   Taking 
the  basic  requirement  for  federalism — 
that  Is.  that  each  State  have  two  repre- 
sentatives In  this  body— we  then  proceed 
to  this  question:  Does  each  citizen  of  that 
State  have   the  same  voting  power  as 
every    other    citizen?    The    answer    is; 
■Yes."  Even  citizen  In  Tennessee,  more 
than  a  million  of  them,  who  voted  In  the 
election  of  1966.  m  which  I  was  engaged, 
had  precisely  the  same  voting  power  as 
every  other  citizen,  regardless  of  their 
geographical  location  in  my  State,  the 
color  of  their  skin,  tiieir  age.  or  anything 
else  So  long  as  they  were  permitted  to 
vote,  they  had  absolute  equality  of  that 
vote  But  unfortunately,  that  is  not  the 
case  in  tiie  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  ^    »  .  ,      . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  was  the  total  vote 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  had  approximately  a 
million  votes.  ^  , 

Mr  CURTIS.  We  have  approximately 
one-half  million  in  my  State,  so  every- 
body who  goes  to  the  polls  has  one-h^ 
mllhonth  of  the  authority  to  name  a  VS. 
Senator  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  In  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  it  is  cut  in  half.  Each 
voter  has  one-millionth  of  the  voting 
power.  Is  that  equal? 

Mr.  B.'VKER.  Of  course,  it  Is  equal.  It 
is  eqiial  because  each  State  Is  entiUed 
to  two  Senators,  and  every  vote  In  Ne- 
braska counts  the  same  as  every  other 
vote  That  Is  not  the  same  as  the  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where,  until  recenOy.  In  Nebraska  and 
Tennessee  and  in  every  other  State  of 
the  Union,  single  member  districts  were 
not  of  the  same  size  and  there  was  a  vast 
disparity  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  single 
vote  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  we  are  comparing  apples 
and  orangee  when  we  compare  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  this  respect,  in  the 
examination  of  one  man.  one  vote. 

I  feel,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, that  this  Republic  has  floiirished 
and  has  prospered  and  has  endured  in 
large  part  because  we  have  adhered  to 
the  Federal  system,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  great  compromise.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  destroy  that  compromise.  That  Is 


why  I  insist  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  be  selected  on  a  different  basis— 
both,  however,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
equality  of  the  vote.  I  do  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  gross  Inequality  in  the 
selection  of  the  President  because  of  the 
electoral  system  which  originally  was 
conceived  to  be.  in  effect,  a  nominating 
committee,  and  the  function  of  electing 
the  President  was  to  be  performed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
theoretically,  was  to  be  chosen  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis.  I  want  now  to  trans- 
fer that  vicarious  function  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  saf  dy  do  so,  and  It  does 
not  have  a  thing  on  earth  to  do  with 
continuing,  nurturing,  and  protecting 
the  symbol  of  federalism  which  Is  em- 
bedded In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  ,^  , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  contend,  however,  that 
the  federalism  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
electing  of  a  President. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  agree. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  And  It  will  no  longer  be 
so  if  this  measure  prevails.  The  same 
forces  that  are  today  arguing  for  the 
passage  of  this  proposal.  If  they  are  to  be 
consistent,  will  have  to  carry  that  so- 
called  reform  Into  the  election  of  US. 
Senators.  The  mere  fact  that  some  text- 
book writer  has  said  that  the  procedure 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  was  sort  of  an  after- 
thought does  not  make  it  so. 

As  a  lawyer,  the  Senator  knows  that 
It  Is  an  established  principle  that  words 
are  intended  to  mean  what  they  say. 
exacUy  what  they  say.  One  need  not  go 
back  to  resurrect  something  else,  al- 
though sometimes  It  Is  helpful. 

The  fact  remains  that  they  provided 
for  the  selection  of  a  President  just  as 
they  provided  for  Congress  a  blend  be- 
tween equal  voting  power  of  the  States 
and  voting  power  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  people  Involved.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  an  accident.  I  think  that  the  man- 
ner of  deciding  a  contest  as  well  as  bind- 
ing the  electors  or  doing  away  with  the 
electors  and  using  the  electoral  vote  can 
be  modernized  to  meet  our  present  sit- 
uation. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  to 
destroy  the  basic  fabric  that  provides 
that  the  vote  shall  be  counted  similar  to 
the  way  the  Senate  Is  constituted  and 
the  way  the  House  is  constituted  is  a 
mistake? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
feel  that  direct  dection  Is  essential,  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  that  will 
confront  the  country  In  the  years  Just 
ahead,  because  the  t>resldent  and  the 
Vice  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows,  are  the  only  two  elected 
officials  who  are  not  elected  by  popular 
vote.  They  are  the  only  two  who  are  not 
elected  by  equality  of  vote  at  the  Federal 
level.  If  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  were  never  elected 
that  way.  We  were  elected  by  the  States, 
because  there  are  two  pillars,  one  the 
Senate,  which  gives  recognition  to  the 
States:  the  other,  the  House,  recognizing 
the   States   as   having   Representatives 


chosen  proportionally  by  the  people.  They 
are  the  two  pillars  of  federalism  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wants  to  tear 
down  one:  I  say  that  the  other  wiU  follow. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
President  of  all  the  people,  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  50  States.  The  President, 
throughout  the  fabric  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  minutes,  and  the  commentarj' 
on  the  convention  leading  to  Uie  framing 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  statute  law.  Is  reflected  to  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  people  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  no;  the  States.  He 
is  the  E»resident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  conscionable  basis  on  which  one  can 
say  that  In  the  selection  of  the  highest 
elected  officer,  the  highest  officer  in  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  one  State 
should  have  an  advantage  over  the  people 
of  another  State.  If  equality  of  repre- 
sentation is  not  stated  to  be  the  fimda- 
mental  purpose  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, then  there  Is  something  about  the 
nature  of  federalism  which  I  believe  we 
should  examine  a  lltUe  further,  because 
federalism.  In  the  view  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  does  not  repre- 
sent discrimination  by  favoring  one 
group  over  another. 

Federalism  as  a  generic  term  does  not 
Imply  an  advantage  by  one  group  over 
another.  Federalism  means  a  group  of 
50  States  united  for  their  mutual  self- 
interest  and  lor  the  creation  and  fvinc- 
Uoning  of  a  central  government.  That  is 
federalism,  and  that  element  of  federal- 
Ism  is  protected,  nourished,  and  perpet- 
uated by  the  daily  functions  of  the  VS. 
Senate.  It  does  not  require  that  the  vot- 
ers of  New  York  City  have  a  greater  voice 
In  selecting  the  President  than  the  voters 
of  Omaha.  Nebr.  That  is  precisely  the 
case  now.  according  to  the  arguments  of 
some. 

I  come  from  a  Southern  State.  I  come 
from  a  fairly  small  State.  Scholars  and 
observers  argue  effectively  that  Ten- 
nessee has  an  advantage  in  the  electoral 
college  system  and  also  that  Tennessee 
has  a  disadvantage  imder  the  electoral 
college  system.  My  reply  to  both  of  those 
arguments  Is.  if  It  is  clear  there  Is  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  that  is 
proof  positive  that  the  electoral  college 
system  should  be  abolished,  because  Ten- 
nessee should  not  have  one  whit  more  or 
one  whit  less  influence  than  any  other 
region  or  section  of  the  country. 

If  we  do  not  start  n-ith  the  basic  prem- 
ise of  equality  in  the  selection  of  a  Pres- 
ident. In  the  .selection  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  In  the  selection  of 
the  Senate — which  we  do  now  have  and 
have  always  had  In  the  Senate — then  we 
end  up  with  a  premise  that  does  not,  in 
my  view,  constitute  a  part  of  federalism. 
That  Is  mequality.  There  Is  no  relation- 
ship between  federalism  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  learned  friend  has 
been  most  generoiis  In  yielding  to  me.  so 
at  this  point  I  will  ask  him  Just  one  more 
question.  He  stated  be  would  transfer 


the  functions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  people  themselves.  I  take 
it  he  could  only  be  referring  to  deciding 
a  contest  for  President  because  that  is 
the  only  place  the  House  gets  Into  It. 

My  question  is  simple:   When  would 

the  Senator  hold  that  nmoff  election? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Whenever  the  Senate  and 

the  House  of  Representatives  decided  It 

should  be  held. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  a  responsive  answer.  The  Senator  is 
proposing  a  plan  for  machinery  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  con- 
sidering that  plan,  we  not  only  have  a 
right  but  a  duty  to  Inquire  as  to  how 
It  would  work  out.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
responsive  to  the  question  for  anyone  to 
say  that  Congress  will  decide  it  later, 
because  they  may  decide  and  change  their 
minds  many  times.  But  It  \s  Incumbent 
upon  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
to  give  us  an  Idea  of  their  estimate,  after 
their  proposal  Is  adopted  and  Imple- 
mented, as  to  how  long  It  will  take  to 
carry  it  out,  In  case  we  have  to  have  a 
contest. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  reply  to  that  may  not 
be  Judged  responsive  and.  If  that  Is  so. 
it  Is  unfortunately  but  necessarily  so.  My 
reply  to  that  is  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  which  Is  the  pending  business, 
which  Is  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President,  which  Is  the 
piece  of  legislation  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  and  I  are  dis- 
cussing now.  provides  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  would  abolish 
the  electoral  coUege.  It  is  Intentionally 
silent  on  the  Implementing  features  of 
that  plan.  Congress  can  clearly  and  Con- 
gress can  obvloiisly  provide  for  the  time 
to  conduct  a  runoff  if  a  runoff  Is  held. 
That  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  repre- 
sentative government  We  should  imbed 
In  the  permanency  of  the  Constitution 
the  requirement  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President,  but  we  should  not  fix 
in  concrete  a  statutory  requirement  as 
to  when  a  runoff  election  should  be  held, 
or  how. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Tennessee  falls  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  suggesting  we 
amend  his  proposal  and  put  In  a  specific 
date.  I  am  merely  saying  that  no  one  can 
properly  weigh  the  Senators  proposi- 
tion, which  clearly  calls  for  a  runoff  elec- 
tion, unless  some  idea  Is  brought  into  It 
as  to  the  "■"'"g  of  it  and  how  It  would 
work.  ^_,     . 

Bir  BAKER.  Might  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  to  suggest  a  time?  He  has 
the  same  vote  that  I  have  In  this  body. 
If  the  resolution  Is  silent  on  It.  and 
If  it  is  adopted,  he  will  have  the  same 
force  and  freedom  to  suggest  that  I  will. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  proposing  that 
we  have  a  runoff  election  in  ttils  space 
age.  I  believe  that  would  be  an  act  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  support  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  If  there  were 
no  runoff  provision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  could  forget  direct 
election  a  lot  easier. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  sup- 

DOrt  it' 

Mr  CURTIS  No.  I  would  not.  because 
it  violaies  the  very  federalism  the  dis- 
Unguuhed  Senator  has  talked  about. 

iJr.  B.\KEK.  Is  the  Senator  really  con- 
cerned about  whether 

Mr     CtTRTIS.    Very    much   so— very 

""Mr.  BAKER.  We  liave  a  runoff  election 
for  President? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Very  much  so.  This  res- 
olution may  pass.  It  may  pass.  It  may 
be  ratified.  I  beUeve  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  in  It  for  a  runoff  is  a  very  great 
error  I  crlUclze  no  one.  But  1  hope  the 
proposal  wlU  frankly  dlscuM  the  me- 
chanics and  the  timing  of  carrying  out  a 
runoff  and  how,  so  that  we  do  not  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke.  I  have  a  good  hunch  why 
It  is  not  being  discussed. 

Mr  BAKER.  Well,  if  I  can  reply  to 
that  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  being  dis- 
cussed by  me  because  I  do  not  presmne 
to  leU  the  Senate  or  Congress  how  they 
■should  implement  it.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
try  to  impose  my  ideas  on  the  amend- 
ment, at  this  time,  before  the  Senate 
has  decided  on  the  principle. 

Did  I  correcUy  understand  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yesterday  to  say.  at  the 
opening  of  his  eoUoquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  that  he  would  agree  to 
almost  anything  before  he  would  agree  to 
tJie  popular  vote? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr  BAKER.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  teU  me  what  he  would 

agree  to 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  order  to  make  tne 
popular  vote  acceptable? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  order  to  make  the 
popular  vote  acceptable? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  against  the 
popular  vote. 

Mr  BAKER.  There  Is  no  way.  then, 
that  the  popular  vote  for  President  could 
be  made  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska?  ^,     _.    . 

Mr  CURTIS.  My  opinion  Is  this:  That 
one  of  the  problems  raised  and  discussed 
everywhere  following  the  last  elecUon 
concerned  the  threat  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace which  involved  two  things;  one.  the 
possible  assertion  by  an  elector  of  the 
right  to  vote  contrary  to  the  way  the  peo- 
ple in  h!s  State  voted.  That  can  be  cor- 
rected We  can  still  keep  the  electoral 
counting  system.  The  other  point  was, 
what  about  the  mechanics  for  making  a 
decision  In  a  contested  elecUon?  The 
Constitution  now  provides  that  each 
State  shall  have  one  vote,  which  gives 
Alaska  and  New  York  the  same  vote  In 
deciding  a  contest.  I  do  not  think,  in  thl» 
day  and  age.  that  can  be  defended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  not.  II  I  may  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  CURTIS   Because  It  Is  unfair. 
Mr  BAKER.  Because  It  is  discrimina- 
tory?    

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  give*  less  than  one- 
man,  one-vote  In  the  selection  of  a  E»resi- 
dent.  then? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  less  than  one-man. 
one-vote  statement,  and  "discrimina- 
tory"— they  are  lust  catch  words. 
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Mr  BAKER.  Not  on  the  basis 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  finish,  please. 
The  Senator  asked  me  what  I  would  sup- 
port. I  would  support  meeting  the  two 
problems  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
erroneous  philosophy,  in  my  opinion— 
and  I  condemn  no  one — that  would  de- 
stroy federalism  and  change  the  basic 
way  of  counting  the  vote  Is  at  all  neces- 
sary to  meet  those  two  problems. 

Mr  BAKE3.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  thinks  that  the  se- 
lection of  a  President  in  the  case  of  a  tie 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
basis  of  50  votes — Uiat  is.  one  rote  for 
each  State — cculd  not  be  defended, 
which  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say 
a  moment  ago.  Is  the  reason  it  cannot 
be  defended  because  It  gives  an  uncon- 
scionable advantage  to  one  State  over 
another  in  the  selection  of  the  President? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  It  does  not  blend 
the  two  components  of  the  selection  of 
a  President.  I  would  suggest  that  Con- 
cress  meet  In  joint  session  and  each 
Seiiator  and  each  Representative  have 
one  vote.  That  would  carry  out  the  basic 
principle  of  federalism. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  it  would  dilute 
the  Inequality,  the  unconscionable 
advantage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  It  is  an 
unconscionable  advantage  any  more 
than  one  could  argTje  that  "r"  number 
of  people  could  elect  50  Senators  to  con- 
trol the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree,  regardless  of  whether  we 
call  it  an  unconscionable  advantage  or 
a  better  blending  of  federalLsm,  that  one 
vote  per  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate In  Joint  session  is  a  better  way  to 
select  a  President  in  the  event  of  a  tie? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  think  it  conforms 
to  the  concept  of  electing  a  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  that  dlminL«hes  the  relative  advan- 
Uges  of  small  States  over  large  States? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
further  that  if  we  pursue  that  logic,  the 
only  way  we  provide  equality  for  every 
voter,  a.8  distiiigiiished  from  eveo'  State, 
is  to  provide  for  direct  election  of  the 
President,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
would  do? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  How  else  might  it  be 
done? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
first  place  I  do  not  agree  that  that  Is  a 
sound  premise.  We  cannot  accept  that 
and  hang  on  to  federalism.  Furthermore, 
we  are  asked  not  to  vote  on  theories  and 
not  according  to  the  Gallup  poll.  It  is 
fine  to  read  the  Gallup  poU.  But  I  think 
we  should  read  the  amendment.  It  Is  a 
prescription  for  chaos. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  in  my  own 
State  of  Tennessee  for  many  ye.irs  the 
voters  were  Ignored  by  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Party  because  they  were  in  the 
bag.  At  the  same  time,  the  voters  in  Ten- 
nessee  were  Icnored  by  the  National  Re- 
.  publican  Party  because  they  were  a  lost 
cai-«. 

The  same  has  been  true  In  other  States 
and  region-s  of  the  Nation,  often  with  the 
positions  of  the  national  parties  reversed. 


In  his  book.  "Tlie  People's  President," 
Neal  R.  Pelrce  writes  that  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  recalled  that: 

In  Ui«  final  week  of  the  19«0  campaign. 
Kennedy  and  his  managers  decided  to  cancel 
a  planned  overnight  tour  of  Indiana  becauae 
they  had  decided  that  Nllon  wouJd  carry  tb* 
State  and  lu  electoral  voles  anyway. 


Mr.  Pelrce  quotes  O'Brien  as  saying 

that,  "We  might  have  gone  through  wlth~ 
the  Indiana  trip  if  there  had  been  a  direct 
popular  election. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  one-party 
control  of  any  State  or  region  of  this 
country  is  demonstrably  bad.  I  believe 
that  it  promotes  the  attitude  of  the  na- 
Uonai  parties  toward  the  South  or  South- 
cast  to  which  I  have  Just  alluded— that 
is,  one  taking  It  for  granti.'d  and  the 
other  writing  It  off  as  hopeless. 

I  think  the  competition  of  two  broad- 
based  national  parties  U  part  of  the 
fabric  of  the  success  of  the  self-gov- 
erning experiment  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Two  broad-based  national 
parties  each  able  to— Indeed,  anxious 
to accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  view- 
points, ideas,  and  ideologies  and  to  meld 
them  together  into  a  single  voice  of  the 
majority  on  any  given  election  day  per- 
form an  Invaluable  function  in  the  self- 
governing  process. 

I  think  that  any  region,  any  State,  or 
for  that  matter  any  congressional  dis- 
trict, county,  or  township  that  is  domi- 
nated by  one  party  for  very  long  is  de- 
prived of  some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
keen  broad-based,  two-party  competi- 
tion I  think  It  Is  in  the  essence  of  dem- 
ocratic government  that  we  are  required 
by  the  very  natvire  of  the  two-party  sc- 
lera to  have  a  decent  respect  for  the 
differing  opinions  of  our  compatriots 
and  to  come  together  to  form  an  effec- 
tive voice  of  public  unison  on  election 
day. 

It  Is  interesting  to  me  that  In  examin- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  while  our  Pounding 
Fathers  in  their  considerable  wisdom 
created  this  tripartite  form  of  fovem- 
ment  with  partial  and  overlapping  Juris- 
diction between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary,  and  while  thej-  spelled  out 
in  considerable  detail  the  reUtionship  of 
these  bodies,  they  made  no  reference  to 
how  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
would  communicate  with  that  Govern- 
ment that  was  designed  for  them. 

There  is  no  reference  at  all  in  the 
Constitution.  In  the  amendments  to  it, 
or  the  Declaration  of  Independence — or, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  body  of  statute 

law of  a  requirement  for  a  national 

party  of  any  type— Republican,  Demo- 
cratic. American  or  otherwise  There 
certainly  is  no  requirement  for  two-party 
competition,  much  less  two  broad-based 
national  parties,  each  embracing  con- 
servatives and  liberals,  and  bringing 
them  together  with  attenuating  and 
m.ideraUnc  force  so  that  they  provide  an 
effective  governmental  Inatrumentallty. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  eloqtienUy 
expressed  the  goals  for  which  we  are 
striving  in  this  effort  to  change  the  Pres- 
idential election  system. 


n 


The  whole  matter  of  equality,  which 
I  hope  to  debate  and  pursue  in  a  Uttle 
more  detail  when  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska returns  to  the  Chamber,  has  been 
an  indispensable  ingredient  to  any  fair, 
meaningful  electoral  process. 

Ln  the  20th  ce.ntuiy,  a  direct  popular 
vote  lb  the  only  means  by  which  this 
can  be  obtained. 

The  present  system  has  an  effect  on 
the  two-party  system,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  both  observed 
yesterday.  The  best  way  to  strengthen 
the  two-party  system,  and  not  to  allow 
it  to  proliferate,  Is  to  see  that  each  party 
worker  at  the  precinct  level,  where  the 
fotmdation  of  the  party  structure  is 
built,  knows  that  all  the  votes  in  his 
precinct  will  count. 

That  is  a  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  has  made  and  indeed  I  salute 
him  for  It., But  more  recently  he  has 
touched  on  another  point  that  I  think 
It  is  important  to  stress. 

I  do  not  stippose  there  was  ever  a  more 
wise  or  more  far-sighted  band  of  souls 
than  those  that  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
draft  the  Constitution.  They  had  great 
wisdom.  The  fact  that  our  Nation  stands 
today  is  testimony  of  that  wisdom.  But 
that  wisdom  was  not  infinite 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  small 
chink  m  this  otherwise  strong  armor  was 
their  conception  of  the  election  of  the 
President. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  others  who  beat  on  their 
chest*  and  call  on  the  memory  of  our 
founding  fathers  to  sustain  the  electoral 
college  position  today  ignore  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out.  that  the  system  will  not 
work  today  the  way  our  founding  fathers 
anticipated  that  It  would. 

TTiey  did  not  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  parties.  As  a  result,  almost  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry  on  the  original  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution,  we  needed 
the  12th  amendment  which  made  an  Im- 
portant change  In  the  way  we  elect  a 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see knows. 

Also,  as  he  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the 
original  election  was  not  supposed  to  be 
an  election  at  all,  but  a  means  by  which 
electors  could  be  chosen  to  nominate.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  election  for  the 
choice  of  convention  delegates. 

Mr  BAKER.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point,  I  think  that  Is 
prectely  correct.  That  is  the  closest  our 
Foimdlng  Fathers  came  to  providing  for 
an  election  system.  They  provided  for 
electors  for  the  Presidency,  to  be  elected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  said  yesterday  that  while  we  are 
dealing  with  one  aspect  of  electoral  re- 
form now,  and  that  Is  the  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college  and  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  President.  I  feel 
we  must  soon  come  to  the  requirement 
that  we  fine  tune  the  rest  of  the  elec- 
toral system.  I  believe  the  national  Sec- 
tion system  'jy  both  the  Danocratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Par^  should 
be  chanyed  by  Federal  statu'^e  so  that 
there  Is  the  election  of  delegates  to  those 
oonyentions  by  popular  vole.  That  has  no 
bearing  on  the  direct  elecUoo  of  the 
President,  but  I  say  It  only  to  emphasize 


my  aereement  with  the  Senator  and  not 
to  elicit  support  for  my  proposal.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  I  hkve  introduced  legis- 
laUon  on  this  point,  along  wiUi  legiala- 
Uon  on  transient  voting  and  the  18-year- 
old  vote.  But  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge we  must  fine  tune  the  election 
process  so  thai  this  representative  de- 
mocracy of  ours  does  resonate  accurately 
and  fully  against  the  demands,  desires, 
and  dJ-ssents  of  all  the  people  we  govern. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  1  know  of  no  better 
area  where  we  In  this  body  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  in  history  can,  by  our 
deeds  and  votes,  as  well  as  our  voices, 
show  that  our  system  does  have  the 
ability  to  be  responsive. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  basic  and 
fundamental  change  than  that  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
whole  area  of  the  electoral  process  Is 
ground  lero  as  far  as  our  democracy  Is 
concerned. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  far  more  at- 
tention than  we  are  giving  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  electoral  process.  A 
good  first  step,  which  the  Senator  from 
Tetmessee  is  pursuing  this  morning  Is  to 
see  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
equal  power  to  say  who  will  be  the  most 
powerful  official  In  this  land  and  in  the 
world.  They  do  not  have  that  equality  of 
power  under  the  present  archaic  and 
antiquated  process. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, in  his  typically  fine  way.  has  pin- 
pointed the  difficulty  with  our  present 
system  and  the  necessity  for  reform.  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  Is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  we  take  this  step  today.  The 
other  steps  I  outlined  might  be  post- 
poned They  might  even  be  changed,  or 
modified,  or  not  adopted  at  all.  I  believe 
representative  democracy  would  still  be 
responsive  enough  in  the  foreseeable 
future  to  accomplish  our  purposes.  But 
I  have  some  real  lear  about  the  future 
of  the  responsiveness  of  our  democratic 
Institution  if  we  do  not  do  our  utmost  to 
provide  absolute  equality  of  ow»rtunity 
for  every  citizen  In  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  Whether 
the  occupant  of  the  White  House  is  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  we  In  the  Senate, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  aisle  we  reside  on 
and  the  side  of  the  aisle  with  which  the 
President  is  identlfled.  are  concerned 
about  the  Increaiiing  concentration  of 
power  In  the  Pr<:sldent  and  the  executive 
bureaucracy. 

I  thought  at  one  time  we  might  early 
take  steps  to  diminish  the  growth  and 
proliferation  of  the  executive  authority 
and  the  bureaucratic  autonomy.  I  believe 
It  Is  nearly  autonomous  now.  But  I  have 
decided  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  little  differ- 
ent way.  We  will  have  to  control  the  bu- 
reaucracy by  making  sure  the  President 
Is  responsible  in  a  maximum  way  to  the 
people  themselves. 

It  was  said  to  me  by  a  friend  In  Ten- 
nessee recently,  a  friend  who  Is  not  en- 
gaged in  poUUcs.  and  Judging  from  his 
statement  probably  never  will  be,  that  he 
thought  the  bureaucracy  to  Washington 
was  nameless,  faceless,  controlled  by  no 
one,  least  of  aU  the  Preajdent  •nd  Con- 


gress; that  It  was  autonomous  and  its 
purpose  was  seU-i>erpetuation.  He  said  If 
he  were  President  he  would  abolish  every 
position  below  GS-16  and  start  over  like 
Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  you  can- 
not do  that  and  I  do  not  propose  that. 
But  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  to 
the  Central  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  is  that  it  tends  to  grow  so  large 
and  unwieldy  that  it  becomes  increas- 
togly  brittle  and  less  responsive,  and 
that,  lacking  a  Iwtler  approach  to  it.  the 
way  to  provide  against  its  encroachment 
on  freedom  and  to  bring  it  under  control 
and  conform  It  to  sene  its  funcUon  is  to 
provide  that  the  head  of  the  bureaucracy, 
the  head  of  the  pyramid,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  keenly  attuned  to 
the  times  and  the  people.  You  do  that  by 
providing  maximum  equaUty  in  repre- 
sentation. 

Throughout  this  debate  I  intend  to  re- 
iterate that  there  are  two  fundamental 
things  involved  m  the  direct  election  of 
the  President.  One  Is  the  nature  of  fed- 
eralism, as  pointed  out  by  the  distto- 
guished  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  the  other  is  equaUty.  It  la  my  con- 
tenuon  that  the  nature  of  federalism 
does  not  require  the  electoral  coUege  but 
that  equaUty  does  require  its  abolition. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  relumed  to  the 
Chamber.  If  the  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  will  yield  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  a  point  raised  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  We,  in  this  l)ody,  of  course, 
are  governed  by  rules  of  tlie  Senate  as 
well  as  by  our  own  consciences  and  nor- 
mally by  a  certain  amoimt  of — perhaps 
I  should  say  an  abnormal  amount — pa- 
tience and  tolerance  of  one  another.  1 
am  sure  that  throughout  this  debate,  to 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  Senate,  each 
Member  wlU  try  to  pursue  what  he,  to  his 
own  heart,  thinks  is  right. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  opposes 
direct  elecUon  of  the  President  as  strong- 
ly as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  supports 
it 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  some 
of  the  emphasis  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  I  certainly  totend  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  this  periodically.  H  he 
wants  us  to  leave  the  major  thrust  of  the 
reform,  equality  of  influence  at  the  t)al- 
lot  box;  if  he  wants  us  to  pass  over  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  vole  now  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  that  we  need  to  eliminate 
the  wall  of  todependenl  electors  who  can 
disregard  the  wiU  of  their  con.sUtuents 
which  has  been  erected  between  elected 
officials  and  the  people;  or  if  he  wante 
to  disregard  the  fact  that  the  present 
system  has  to  the  past  denied  the  presi- 
dency to  the  person  getting  the  most 
votes  to  the  election,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  do  that.  But  II 
we  are  going  to  leave  these  three  basic 
things  and  go  back  to  a  discussion  of  the 
runoff  provision,  then  let  us  at  least  re- 
member what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
said  yester<lay.  He  said  that  he  would  do 
almost  anything  to  keep  direct  elecUon 
from  passing. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  potot 
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out  those  words,  that  I  would  "do  almost 
anything"? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  standing  here  when 
he  said  them  and  I  heard  them.  I  re- 
peated thejn  and  asked  whether  the 
Senator  would  •bring  the  country  to  its 
knees'?  The  Senator  said.  "Of  course 
not." 

I  am  not  being  crlUcal  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  is  within  his  right.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  want  to  depart 
from  the  decorum  and  normally  ac- 
cepted procedure.  But  I  must  say,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  trying  to  lead  the  Senate  astray 
aiid  to  divert  its  attenUon  from  the  most 
important  point  by  getting  it  tied  up  on 
something  that  is  almost  Insignificant 
I  would  like  to  buttress  that  opinion 
bv  pointing  out.  as  I  did  yesterday,  that 
Ihe  language  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  U  not  foreign  to  the  ConsUtution^ 
This  is  not  something  we  have  dreamed 
up  to  try  to  interject  now.  I  say.  with  all 
respect  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
that  if  he  will  look  at  section  4  of  article 
I  of  the  present  Constitution,  he  will  And 
the  following  language: 

TUB  time.  pl»cM  »nd  minner  of  holding 
eloctloM  !or  Senators  iQd  BepresentAtnea. 
sbaU  be  prescribed  in  e«n  State  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  st 
»ny  tune  by  Uw  mske  or  slter  such  regula- 
tions .     . 
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This  shows  that  under  the  present 
ConstituUon  the  Congress  has  flexibUlty 
to  move  in  and  make  regulations  if  nec- 
essary. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  reasonably  anticipate  and  expect 
the  same  flexflJtUty  in  the  election  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  not  share  that  view,  but 
I  must  say  I  do  not  feel  the  runoff  pro- 
vision, which  troubles  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  is  nearly  as  important  as  three 
or  four  other  items  which  I  Just  men- 
tioTtei  ^    _.„  .. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator's  answers 
are  evasive.  The  words  Just  read  in 
section  4  of  course  are  (oimd  In  the 
present  ConsUtuUon.  I  find  no  fault 
with  them.  But  in  section  3  there  Is  a 
new  departure,  a  provision  for  two  elee- 
Oons  In  certain  situations.  And  It  is  not 
irrelevant  to  raise  the  question.  When 
would  the  second  election  occur? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Senator 
write  It  in  here.  I  am  suggesting  that 
that  is  pertinent  information  that  the 
Senate  and  the  country  are  entitled  to 
know  in  deciding  whether  or  not  section 
3  la  a  proposal  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected. 

Mr.  BATH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
discussed  this  whole  point  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yesterday  In  the 
event  that  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  did  not  hear  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  said,  the  Idea  that 
the  runoff  provision  Is  something  new. 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  seems  to 
suggest,  that  it  Is  foreign  to  our  elec- 
toral process.  It  seems  to  me.  If  I  may 
say  with  all  respect.  Is  dead  wrong. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  The  ninon  is  used 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  flnish.  please.  Let 
me  pomt  out  that  tlie  runofl  is  used  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida.  and 
Qeorgia.  among  others.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, I  think  Congress,  after  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  needs  to  study  their 
experiences.  We  need  to  call  on  our  col- 
leagues from  Alatfflma,  which  requires 
4  weeks  between  the  two  elections,  from 
Arkansas,  which  requires  2  weeks,  from 
Florida,  which  requires  3  weeks,  from 
Georgia,  which  requires  2  weeks,  from 
Louisiana,  which  requires  6  weeks,  from 
Mississippi,  which  requires  3  weeks,  from 
North  Carolina,  which  requires  4  weeks, 
from  Oklahoma,  which  requires  a  sUn- 
Uar  period,  from  Rhode  Island,  which 
requires  4  weeks,  from  South  Carolina, 
which  requires  2  weAs.  from  Texas, 
which  requires  4  weeks,  and  on  our  col- 
leagues from  Virginia,  which  requires  5 
weeks. 

I  tliink  those  runoffs  are  "In  the  ball 
park,  •  if  I  may  say  so.  They  Involve  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  I  am  not  wed- 
ded to  any  particular  time.  My  judgment 
would  be  that  2  or  3  weeks  would  be 
sufficient.  Just  as  I  said  in  response  to 
the  quesUon  raised  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  a  long  list  of 
States  that  use  runoffs  In  their  nomi- 
nating process.  Would  the  dlstmguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  read  into  the 
Ricoao  the  States  that  use  runoff  In 
those  elections? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  of  any  State 
that  does,  but  I  think  If  it  works  In  the 
nomlnaUng  process,  and  It  does,  then  it 
can  work  in  the  final  election.  It  works 
in  other  countries.  Are  we  so  sterile  and 
devoid  of  inventiveness  and  foresight 
that  our  people  cannot  devise  some  sort 
of  mechanical  scheme  that  gives  the  peo- 
ple some  right  to  choose  their  President? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  They  have  all  through 
the  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Oh.  no:  no  cltton  has  ever 
voted  for  the  President. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  point  out 
one  example  where  the  people  have  voted 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  do  right  along  In 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  beg  to  dispute  the  sUte- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  asked  me  a 
question.  They  go  to  the  polls,  arc  handed 
a  ballot,  and  vote  for  the  President.  The 
names  of  the  electors  do  not  appear. 
That  is  done  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  done  in  many  States. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  coUeagues 
for  this  colloquy.  I  have  another  ques- 
Uon 10  address  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, but  before  I  do  so.  I  would  like 
to  say  I.  too,  am  not  certain  about  the 
runoff  provision.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
none  However,  I  think,  as  a  practical 
matter,  this  resolution  having  passed  the 
Rouse  of  Represenutlves  overwhelm- 
ingly and  coming  to  the  Senate  as  a 
BUbetltiite  for  the  Senate  measure,  as  It 
does,  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 


President  without  conference  is  a  stttms 
consideration. 

But  my  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is,  Is  that  really  the  matter 
that  concerns  him  and  puts  him  In  W- 
posiUon  to  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent? ,^  .      , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  one.  I  have  a  basic 
conviction  that  to  cease  electing  the 
President  by  countuig  the  votes  on  the 
basis  of  the  SUtes  would  be  a  departure 
from  federalism  I  have  a  further  deep 
feeUng  that,  if  I  am  overruled,  and  we 
do  depart  from  our  present  system  of 
coimting  the  votes  and  go  to  a  direct 
election,  the  provisions  written  m  the 
joint  resolution  for  a  runofl  are  filled 
with  dangers. 

I  agree  with  that  very  distinguished 
writer,  Dr.  Theodore  White,  who  de- 
scribes this  proposal  as  an  InvilBtion  to 
chaos  I  caimot  imagine  holding  an  elec- 
Uon  that  takes  a  few  weeks  to  certify  the 
results  from  the  States,  and  takes  awhUe 
longer  to  send  those  results  to  Washing- 
ton and  then  we  have  a  situation  that 
requires  a  runoff,  and  the  candidates  and 
parties  are  entitled  to  some  notice,  bal- 
lots have  to  be  printed,  proclamations 
have  to  go  out  in  the  State  for  the  elec- 
tions, and  finally  the  election  is  held,  and 
then  they  can  be  coimted.  In  this  fast- 
moving  space  age,  I  do  not  think  that  la 
a  wise  course  for  our  country. 

WhUe  I  think  that  provision  is  full  ol 
dangers,  that  is  only  part  of  my  objec- 
tions to  it.  I  think  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
amendment  destroys  the  federal  system. 
Mr.  BAKER.  U  we  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision for  runoff,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  stUl  not  be  for  the  amend- 
ment? ,^  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no,  because  It  Is  a 
departure  from  federalism. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
the  RicoRO  to  be  corrected,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  corrected, 
to  show  that  I  answered  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  about  run- 
ofl too  hasUly.  There  are,  indeed,  tour 
States  that  have  runofl  provisions  m  the 
final  election. 

So  runoffs  are  not  foreign  to  our  elec- 
toral process  in  this  country,  either  at 
the  primary  or  the  final  level.  And  I 
would  also  go  one  step  further,  and  say 
that  although  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska feels  that  the  citizens  of  Nebraska 
vote  for  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  do  not.  They  vote  lor  elec- 
tors. When  we  accepted  Dr.  Baileys  vote 
right  here  on  this  floor  In  January  of 
1969.  we,  In  essence,  said  that  any  of 
those  electors  of  Nebraska  can  Ignore 
totally  and  completely  what  the  con- 
stituents of  Nebraska  suggest  they  do. 
The  electors  can  vote  for  someone  else, 
who  may  not  even  have  been  a  candidate 
in  the  first  place.  That  has.  in  fact,  hap- 
pened The  people  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  had  mentioned  this,  but  let  me 
just  ask  him,  as  a  distinguished  and  Il- 
lustrious member  of  the  opposition  party, 
the  Grand  Old  Party,  how  would  he  feel 
if  he  were  a  RepubUcan  voter  ta  North 
Carolina — or  In  Nebraska,  as  far  as  that 
la  cooeemed,  and  the  only  way  he  could 


vote  for  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  President  Nixon,  was  t«  go 
In  and  vote  for  the  RepubUcan  electors. 
The  only  way  those  electors  coiUd  be 
chosen  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  RepubU- 
can Party.  Yet  aU  of  those  "ho  voUd  for 
Richard  MUhous  Nixon  m  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina 
in  1968  saw  the  man  they  chose  voU  for 
George  WaUace.  How  can  the  Senator 
say  that  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  North  Carolina,  or  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, actually  voU  for  the  President? 
Mr  CURTIS.  My  distinguished  friend 
is  citing  one  problem  that  could  be  easily 
met  by  an  amendment  to  do  away  with 
the  right  of  an  elector  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  way  his  consUtuents  vote.  That 
can  be  done.  We  could  also  deal  with  the 
other  problems  mvolved.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  It  would  be  wise,  to  meettag  those 
problems,  about  which  there  Is  no  de- 
bate, to  depart  to  a  procedure  such  as 
this.  J 

We  cannot  have  direct  election  and 
aUow  one  State  to  set  quaUflcaUons  for 
voters  that  are  different  than  those  In 
another  State.  We  cannot  have  the  States 
tie  m  charge  of  voter  registration.  II  It  Is 
a  national  election,  because  they  no 
longer  vote  as  States.  We  are  movmg 
away  from  local  government,  and  that  Is 
where  Uberty  Is.  ,     . 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tnay  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  If  It  Is  true 
that  whUe  he  contends  that  we  might 
take  care  of  aU  of  the  defects  Ui  the 
electoral  coUege  system,  as  I  understood 

him  to  say 

Mr  CURTIS.  That  la  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Is  It  not  reaUy  true  that 
we  could  talce  care  of  aU  of  them  but  one. 
and  that  Is  to  make  sure  that  every  man's 
vote  counts  the  same? 
Mr.  CURTIS  That  Is  not  a  defect. 
Mr.  BAKER.  It  Is  to  me. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  would 
not  vote  against  protecting  his  seat  In 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  said,  "Oh.  no, 
let  us  not  go  that  far."  But  yet  a  tiny 
minority   of   the  voters  in  the  United 
States  can  elect  SI  Senators,  and  the 
Senate  Is  an  entity  just  as  the  Presidency 
Is  an  entity.  „  ^.. 

So  I  say  It  wUl  not  be  long;  If  this 
nefarious.  111-concelved,  unsound,  ridicu- 
lous proposal  should  ever  find  Its  way 
Into  our  Constitution,  do  not  worry,  the 
time  will  come  when  four  or  five  States 
will  each  have  a  fifth  of  a  Senator,  In- 
stead of  two, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
would  happen.  Of  course,  my  crystal  ball 
is  no  brighter,  no  clearer,  and  no  less 
cracked  than  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska:  but  I  beUeve  the  principles  of 
federalism  are  also  embodied  In  this 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  besides 
that,  I  wiU  take  my  chances. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  above  average  In  Intel- 
ligence and  flexibUlty,  and  he  can  defend 
having  one  rule  of  fairness  for  the  elec- 
Uon  of  the  President  and  another  for  the 
election  of  Senators.  But  he  will  not  al- 
ways be  so  certain. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
our  friend  from  Nebraska  suggests  that 
U  we  go  to  the  direct  popular  vote,  there 
is  something  dramatically  wrong  about 


letting  the  States  have  as  much  control 
as  U  possible  over  the  reglstraUon  and 
other  matters  that  we  discussed  in  some 
detaU  yesterday.  But  the  Senator  Ignores 
the  fact  that  they  do  that  now.  They  do 
It  in  choostag  aU  of  us  here  as  Senators; 
and  they  do  It  now  sUice  the  electors 
who  go  to  to  vote  for  President  are  the 
product  of  the  electorate  in  "di  State^ 
They  are  chosen  and  quaUfled  by  State 
law.  I  think  we  could  do  that  for  tne 

^^T.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  Uiat  point? 

Mr  BAYH.  With  the  deference  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  vote  is  counted 
within  the  Sute,  so  that  when  the  States 
decide  what  the  quaUflcatlons  are  for 
voters,  how  they  shaU  register,  and 
how  the  votes  shaU  be  counted,  they  axe 
deciding  how  to  do  something  where  the 
votes  are  tabulated  and  the  winner  de- 
clared within  the  State.  No  State  woiUd 
permit  subdivisions  to  determine  the 
quaUflcaUons  of  voUrs  in  a  statewide 
elecUon,  because  that  would  give  rise  to 
the  opportuniUes  for  an  area  with  cer- 
tain particular  leanings  to  either  restrict 
or  enlarge  Its  number  of  voters.  I  say  it 
is  just  as  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  we 
could  have  a  naUonal  toU  board  to  de- 
termine who  is  President,  and  count  the 
votes  nationally,  and  let  subdlv^ions  of 
the  NaUon  determUie  the  quaUflcaUMis 
of  voters,  as  they  would  in  the  States  for 
elections  within  the  States. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  for  Uiose  comments,  which  cast 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the  role  of 
seeking  to  destroy  federalism  and  deprive 
the  States  of  theU-  righte  to  determine 
the  quaUflcaUons  of  theU  electors  as  they 
wish  and  puts  us  in  the  posiUon  of  want- 
ing to  see  the  United  States  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  homogeneous 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  at  that  point,  because  he 
is  putlUig  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
a  false  light.  ,   ^  ^    _,  , j  ._ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  to  a  moment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows, 
this  proposal  for  the  aboUUon  of  the  elM- 
loral  coUege  Is  entirely  sUent  on  Iw"  the 
tadividual  citizen  voUrs  wUl  be  required 
to  vote  on  what  day,  or  in  what  manner. 
It  U  UnpUcit  to  Senate  Jotat  Resolu- 
tion 1  as  now  written,  that  Congress  may 
make  additional  provisions  to  carry  out 
Its  purposes.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  assume  It  would  be  better  to  let 
each  of  the  50  States  decide  how  they 
want  to  qualify  their  citizens  to  vote, 
how  they  want  to  canvass  those  votes 
within  their  States,  and  how  they  want  to 
certify  the  result  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  same  as  they  certified  my  elec- 
tion returns  and  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  But  clearly,  tiie  Senator 
from  Nebraska  sees  It  to  a  different  light. 
Looktag  at  his  crystal  baU,  he  pro- 
poses instead,  that  we  have  "a  naUonal 
tote  board  "—I  beUeve  I  quote  him  cor- 
rectly—and he  relegates  the  sovereign 
States  to  this  federation  to  subdivisions 
of  the  NaUon.  He  teUcs  about  an  adding 
machtoe  tape,  and  what  he  describes,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Is  a  great  national 
election  rather  than  a  certification  of 
the  results  from  the  50  States.  Under 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  Uie  Senator  s 
view  and  mtoe  can  both  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  His  would  represent  the  abo- 
Ution  of  federalism,  and  mtoe  would  rep- 
resent the  perpetuation.  Is  that  a  proper 
role  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
take^ 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  not  taken  any 

such  role.  ^    „       .__ .  ., 

Mr  BAKER.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  has. 

Mr  CURTIS.  No.  I  said  If  we  adopt 
this  procedure,  these  things  will  foUow. 
At  no  time  have  I  ever  said  that  the 
States  should  not  go  on  determining  the 
quaUficaUons  of  voters.  I  have  made  no 
such  proposal  at  all.  

Mr  BAKER.  Did  the  Senator  say  be 
thought  If  we  passed  this,  we  would  have 
to  have  a  national  registration  of  vo^rs? 

Mr   CURTIS.  I  thtak  we  will. 

Mr  BAKER.  Does  not  the  Senator  Im- 
ply that  the  States  cannot  do  it?  I  do  not 
believe  that,  but  U  not  that  the  Sena- 
tor's view?  

Mr  CURTIS.  I  think  we  would  be  mak- 

tog  such  a  vast  change  to  our  Oovem- 
ment  that  we  would  destroy  many  things 
that  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  aU  due  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska—— 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  fact  that  I  Ukened, 
not  what  I  propose,  but  I  Ukened  the 
results  of  what  the  Senator  proposra  to 
a  situation  wlthm  the  States,  where  they 
might  permit  subdivisions  to  determme 
the  qualifications  of  voters  Is  appUca- 
ble-  because  what  Is  proposed  here— and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  denies  it— is  that 
we  take  aU  the  votes  cast  aU  over  the 
United  States,  add  them  up  somewhere 
nationally,  and  determtoe  who  wins.  I 
wish  the  Senator  could  explato  to  me 
how  that  could  be  done  fairly,  without 
having  the  same  rules  appUed  to  every 
State.  That  is  my  potot  I  do  not  wMt  to 
destroy  any  of  these  thtogs.  I  think  the 
Senator's  proposal  would. 

Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wiUi  all 
due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  suggest  that  it  is  not  Senate 
Jotot    Resolution    1    that    creates    the 
specter  of  the  destruction  of  federalism 
but,  rather,  his  gUmpse  and  preview  of 
what  he  would  do  by  statute  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  Senate  Jotot  Res- 
olution I  If  he  were  left  to  his  choice. 
There  Is  no  provision  to  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  1  for  any  national  tote  bo^- 
It  would  be  just  as  apprtiprtate,  and  tne 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  PreffJ- 
that  each  of  the  50  States  prescribe  lt» 
own    method    for   the   quaUflcation   of 
voters  of  each  State,  provide  its  own 
method  for  the  counttog.  tabulation,  and 
certification  of  votes,  and  that  each  of 
the  50  States,  therefore,  retato  its  mden- 
tiflable  efficient  todexes  of  federaUsm. 
If  we  were  to  adopt  a  diflerent  plan  by 
statute,  after  the  ratification  of  Senate 
Jotot  Resolution  1,  as  suggested,  as  I 
understand,  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  then  we  would  be  m 
trouble    I  would  oppose  Uie  provisions 
that   Uie   senator  from  Nebraska  now 
claims  he  Is  concerned  with,  and  I  hope 
he  would,  too. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  have  not  suggested 
tiiose  Uitogs.  I  have  not  said  that  I  would 
support  tiiem.  I  pototed  Uiem  out  as  dan- 
gersthat  would  foUow  If  tins  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  adopted. 
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Ui    BAKER.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senaior  would  agree  that  it  Is  probably 
withm  the  scope  and  authority  ol  Con- 
gress now.  since  tiie  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970  was  adopted,  to  provide  for  uiii- 
form  standards  ior  voters  around  tlie 
countrj'. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  As  to  what— age? 
Mr.  B;UCER.  As  U>  anjlhing. 
Mr  cmTIS.  I  voted  against  the  pro- 
vision for   18-year-olds  to  vote  on  the 
basis  that  I  did  not  thinlt  so.  We  will  have 
to  wait  to  see  what  the  Court  says. 

Mr  B.^KER.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  long  favored  and  sponsored  a 
consUtuUonal  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  right  to  vote  for  IS-year-olds.  and  I 
vsted  for  that  bill  with  the  hope  that  the 
mdicL.irv  would  decide  whether  or  not. 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  Congress  had  that  author- 
ity. U  t!ie  Comt  upholds  it.  then  I  think 
the  fear  that  the  Senator  expresses  al- 
readj-  e-Ktsts,  and  it  Is  a  fear  of  ourselves: 
bicause  if  we  have  that  authority,  we  can 
do  now  what  the  Senator  ccncems  him- 
self vith  in  regard  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  „       . 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  their  most  useful  and  most  en- 
Ughlened  colloquj-  m  this  adversary  de- 
bate on  ilie  desirability  of  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

As  a  relatively  lunior  Member  of  this 
b.dy  I  am  bold  enough  to  volunteer  that 
I.  ihinic  some  of  the  best  work  in  this 
Ch-imber  is  done  when  energetic  debate 
precedes  the  final  dispctition  of  a  mcas- 
u'e.  and  there  is  no  more  energetic  de- 
tiater  than  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Berjre  we  began  our  colloquy.  I  was 
speak^g  of  the — to  me — odious  conse- 
quences of  one-party  domination  of  an>- 
remoi  or  section  of  the  Nation.  I  had 
expies^ed  considerable  affection,  respect, 
and  admiration  for  the  genesis  of  the 
American  two-party  sy.'tem  which  exists 
nowheie  else  in  the  world  in  this  for- 
mat  not  two  broad-ba^d  national  par- 
ties as  distinguidied  frcm  specialized 
parties,  tuch  as  conservative  or  liberal. 
labor  or  something  else.  But  two  broad- 
based  national  parties  exist  in  this  for- 
mat ncv.liere  else  in  the  world.  I  think  It 
has  served  tie  United  States  extraor- 
dinarily well.  But  I  think  that  this  exam- 
ination of  the  funda.Tientals  of  this 
fourth  department  of  government,  which 
is  the  way  I  characterize  our  two  broad- 
based  national  parUes.  is  appropriate  to 
another  development  of  our  times,  an- 
other political  development,  and  that  Is 
the  so-called  Southern  strategy. 

Mr.  President.  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  not 
many  voters  in  Tenre'>see  when  I  say 
that  I  am  an  ardent  Republican  and  that 
I  do.  Indeed,  hope  that  the  Republican 
Party,  for  a  change,  has  a  Southern 
strategy — not  a  strategy  just  for  the 
South,  but  a  strategy  that,  for  a  change, 
tacludes  the  South  I  hope  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  does,  too  I  hope  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party  does  not  lake  the  South  for 
granted  and  that  the  Republican  Party 
does  not  ignore  It. 

I  hope  that  the  mistakes  of  one-party 
domination  of  the  last  SO  years — Indeed, 
tn  many  States  since  the  Orfl  War.  the 
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last  100  years— wlU  not  be  repeated  In 
the  1910's  and  the  1930's.  So  I  hope  that 
both  our  parties  do  have  a  strategy  that 
includes  the  South,  because  the  South, 
as  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  west. 
must  be  a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
ixjlitical  life  of  Uils  Republic  if  we  are 
to  govern  effectively. 

I  tlilnk  that  the  abolition  of  the  elec- 
toral college  and  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  will  do  much  to  preserve 
our  two-party  system  throughout  the 
Nation  and  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence of  one-party  domination  in  any 
part  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  one-party  control  of  any 
State  in  anv  region  of  the  countr>'  where 
it  Is  found  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
electoral  vote  system.  I  believe  that  the 
InsUtution  of  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
will  lead  to  the  end  of  one-party  control 
wherever  It  Is  found. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently  of 
a  so-called  southern  strategy  being 
purrued  by  the  national  Republican 
Party.  Let  me  say  again  that  I  hope  the 
Republican  Party  strategy  does  include 
the  South  and  the  Southeast  as  a  part 
of  this  NaUon  In  Its  general  planning. 
Just  as  I  hope  the  Democratic  Party  does, 
too. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  had  the  South  "locked  up"  for 
years  I  hope  that  both  of  the  two  great 
national  parties  will  develop  strategies 
that  include  all  regions  of  the  coiui- 
try;  because,  like  it  or  not.  this  country 
Is  becoming  homogenized  so  far  as  its 
people  are  concerned.  Southemera  are 
less  Southern,  northerners  are  less 
Northern,  and  easterners  and  westerners 
are  less  discemlbly  different.  The  coun- 
try Is  becoming  more  the  same,  and  I 
think  It  is  good,  but  it  produces  the  nec- 
essity for  change;  It  is  time  now  to  fine- 
tune  the  electoral  process,  and  the  first 
step  Is  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  dominatlcm  by 
one  party  or  the  other  of  a  pai^lcular 
region  is  the  understanding  thpt  the  win- 
ner takes  all  under  the  present  system 
and  that  it  is  not  Important  to  one  party 
or  the  other  that  they  compete  in  a 
presidential  election  for  the  10  percent. 
20  percent,  or  30  percent  of  the  votes 
they  may  gain  In  Louisiana  or  Alabama, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  In  Nebraska,  Maine, 
or  Vermont,  on  the  other  hand.  It  would 
be  important  that  we  have  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  and 
every  citizen  not  only  would  have  the 
same  strength  to  vote,  but  also,  every 
citizen  would  have  the  same  dignity  and 
the  same  standlrvg  in  importance  m  rela- 
tion to  his  peers  and  equals,  numbering 
almost  200  mllUon  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate  is  not  a  technical  legislative 
Issue  What  Is  at  issue  Is  the  idea  of 
equalltv.  1  am  from  a  relatively  small 
SUte.  I  am  from  a  relatively  southern 
State.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
vote  of  a  citizen  of  my  great  SUte  should 
count  for  less  than  the  vote  of  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Montana.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  vote  of  a  clUzen  of  my 
State  should  be  counted  more  than  the 
vote  of  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  UllnoU 
or  California. 


The  great  federal  compromise  made 
In  Philadelphia  In  1787  was  not  tlie  de- 
vising of  the  electoral  college.  T!ie  great 
compromise  that  guarantees  the  federal 
naUires  of  our  system  was  the  decision 
to  fashion  a  bicameral  legislature.  It  is 
the  fact  that  each  State  of  the  Unlori. 
regardless  of  its  population,  is  entitled 
to  two  Senators  that  guarantees  the  con- 
tinuing federal  nature  of  our  National 
Government,  not  the  electoral  college. 
The  Presidency  belongs  to  all  the  people, 
and  to  none  more  than  any  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  we  must  examine  the  necessities 
for  the  more  efficient  governing  of  this 
Natlan.  I  think  that  in  these  times,  in 
this  nuclear  age.  in  this  time  of  swUt 
communication  and  transportation,  in 
the  language  of  Lady  Barbara  Ward  in 
her  exceUent  book  "Spaceship  Earth." 
the  "have  nots "  of  the  world  are  rapidly 
finding  out  how  much  tlie  "haves '  really 
have,  and  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  » 
sUigle  president,  or  a  single  king,  a  single 
cliancellor,  prime  minister,  or  c^cUtor 
who  has  the  answers  to  all  the  problem* 
that  will  confront  civilization  in  this 
nuciear  age — In  this  age  of  technological 
and  jicientlflc  revolution. 

Only  the  people,  tn  their  collective 
genius,  are  likely  to  find  the  answen 
that  will  be  durable  and  workable,  that 
will  preserve  us  frcm  mutual  destruction 
and  annihilation. 

If  that  be  the  case,  if  only  the  people. 
In  their  coUecUve  genius,  can  identify  the 
problems  and  formulate  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
then  it  is  urgently  important  that  we 
continually  monitor  this  business  of  self- 
Rovemment,  of  representative  govern- 
ment, because  tlie  people  muft  be  heard. 
The  encine  of  government  which  was  de- 
signed for  them  by  our  forefathers  must 
respond,  not  adequately  but  well,  to  that 
fuU  ranire  of  desires,  demands,  and  d's- 
scnts  which  represent  the  business  of 
self-government. 

Mr.  ALLEN.   Mr.   President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  been  listening  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  learned 
and  eloquent  discussion  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
of   the  resolution  under  consideration. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  him  say  that 
be  had  some  misgivings  about  the  runoB 
orovislon    contamed   in   the    resolution, 
it  is  noted,  too,  that  two  other  cospon- 
sors  of  the  reaolutlon,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydimcs) 
and    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Mictiigan    (Mr.    Otarrait,   speak    most 
critically  of  the  40-percent  requirement. 
Therefore,  I  am  wondering  and  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
whether  he  feels  it  Is  wise  to  make  the 
nmoff  provision  a  part  of  the  basic,  ftm- 
damental  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  Would  It  not 
be  possible    merely    to   provide    in    the 
amendment  that  Congress  have  authority 
by  law  to  provide  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President,  and  is  It  necessary  to 
provide    the    runolT    prx>vlaion    In    the 
amendment? 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama.  I  may  have  been  misun- 
derstood in  my  expressed  concern  about 
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this.  Although  I  suted  earlier  that  I 
would  prefer  to  have  no  runofl.  My  con- 
cern Is  actuaUy  with  the  40-percent  big- 
ger of  the  runofl.  I  have  some  feeling 
that  we  should  have  a  50.1 -percent  re- 
quirement. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Requirement  for  what? 
Mr.  BAKER.  For  election. 

Mr  ALLEN.  In  other  words 

Mr   BAKER.  That  there  should  be  a 
runoff,  unless  one  of  the  candidates  re- 
ceives 50.1  percent.  Thus.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  the  concept  of  the  runoff 
embedded  in  the  constituUonal  require- 
ment as  provided  in  Senate  Joint  Reo- 
lution  1. 1  am  somewhat  concerned  witn 
the  40-percent  requirement.  While  the 
disUngulshed  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
yesterday  pointed  out  that  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  RepubUc.  only  ontjns.^- 
dent  has  been  elected  with  less  than  40 
percent,  that  being  Abraham  Lincoln 
vdth  39.7  percent.  I  «»"<'ve  there  Is  stm 
the  posslbUity  that  we  could  elect  a  40- 
percent  President.  ^    ,»  ,, 
Wc  are  doing  what  I  freely  admit  is 
radical  surgery  on  the  electoral  proc- 
ess—that Is.  wc  would  be  doing  it— with 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  R^l"; 
Uon  1    We  do  not  do  this  sort  of  thing 
very  ofun.  This  is  the  first  time  nnoe 
the"  Constitution  was  drafted  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  prospect  of  chang- 
ing this  provision  in  this  maimer. 

So  while  we  are  at  it.  I  beUcve.  per- 
sonally that  I  would  have  preferred  to 
BO  the  whole  mile  and  provide  that  there 
be  a  runoff  unless  there  was  50.1  percent 
Of  the  popular  vote  for  a  particular  can- 
didate. But  I  am  persuaded  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  with  such  an  over- 
whelming vote  by  the  other  body  in  fa- 
vor of  this  resolution,  in  this  maimer, 
with  the  concern  that  it  might  totally 
eliminate  certain  third  party  efforts  of 
candidates,  that  the  40-percent  provi- 
sion m  some  views,  is  more  desiraijle 
and  at  least  in  my  view  is  acceptable^ 
Thus,  on  that  basis  I  came  to  terms  with 
my  own  concern,  while  I  do  now  freely 
confess  that  I  would  prefer  to  s«  a  run- 
off, unless  a  candidate  received  50.1  per- 
cent of  the  vote  or  more. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  concerned 
that  there  be  no  amendment  of  a  basic 
nature  to  the  resolution  under  consld- 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes.  I  think  the  time 
is  so  Important  that  we  should  adopt 
this  resolution  in  this  fashion  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  overwhelming  vote 
in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  for  the 
resoluUon  in  this  form.  ,„„•„- 

Mr  ALLEN.  But  the  point  the  lunior 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  seeking  to 
make  Is.  would  It  not  be  possible  merely 
to  provide  in  one  sentence  that  Con- 
gress should  have  the  authority  by  law 
to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President,  and  could  not  then  legl^a- 
Oon  be  agreed  on  at  a  Uter  <iate  that 
would  possibly  meet  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr  BAKER.  The  point  is  very  weU 
taken  I  do  not  dispute  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  But  I  do  not  support  It.  i 
beUeve  that  we  must  pass  this  resolution 
In  Its  present  form  and  do  so  now  to 
-<rder  to  prevent  goin?  throueh  the  i972 


election  with  the  same  old  system.  But 
the  Senator  ia  enUrely  right,  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  about  the  qualification  of 
voters,  about  the  time  for  the  runoff, 
and  the  other  provisions,  that  the  SUtes 
might  set,  if  Congress  does  not.  might 
verv  well  apply  to  the  percentage  figures 
If  a  runofl  Is  held  at  aU.  All  I  can  do  Is 
express  my  personal  preference.  It  Is 
the  personal  preference  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  tliat  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  be  passed  In  its 
present  form  without  amendment. 

Mr  AiLEN.  The  Senaior  stated  that 
his  preference  would  be  that  there  be 
a  runoff  unless  a  candidate  received 
more  than  50.1  percent  of  the  vote. 
That,  then,  would  make  a  runoff  much 
more  likely  and  almost  ineviUble,  would 

Mr  BAKER.  I  think  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  would  be  ineviUble.  I  think  It  Is 
certainly  possible  that  runofts  would  be 
more  frequent.  Once  again,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  aUted.  we  would  not 
have  had  one  runoff,  save  possibly  one. 
and  that  was  In  the  case  of  the  first 
Lincoln  election,  when  Lincoln  s  name 
was  not  on  the  baUot  In  10  SUtes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Quite  a  number  of  win- 
ning candidates  do  not  receive  50  per- 
cent of  the  votes.  ,.^  .  „  .h. 
Mr  BAKER.  It  Is  cerUln  that  if  the 
reaulrement  were  50.1  percent,  there 
would  have  been  runoffs.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  no  fear  of 
runoffs.  I  do  not  think  the  runoff  provi- 
sion is  a  valid  criUcism  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolutton  1.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  In  the  electoral  process  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  Is  inimical  to  a  run- 
nf  vote  that  requires  a  candidate  to 
receive  50  percent  of  the  vote  in  orAa^ 
be  certified  as  President  of  the  United 

Mr  ALLEN.  Tlie  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessei.  then,  does  not  share  the  fear 
of  a  runoff  that  is  expressed  bythe  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  OtJrTli>)»^ 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  TrD- 
OTGS),  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs on  page  16  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr  BABCER.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
concern.  I  suppose,  would  be  dlametrt- 
callv  opposite  to  the  concern  expreMCd 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  likes  the  provision 
for  a  runoff?  , 

Mr  BAKER.  It  would  be  my  personal 
preference— I  do  not  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment-— It  would  tie 
my  personal  preference  to  have  a  runoff 
unless  a  candidate  received  more  than 
50  1  percent.  That  is  not  the  form  of  the 
provision  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  it 
Is  not  the  form  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  How- 
ever I  am  at  ease  with  the  provision  in 
iU  present  form,  and  I  shall  support  It. 
Mr  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  kindly  permit  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  the  R«co«d.  I  should  "ke  to 
read  the  fear  expressed  by  the  two  dl«- 


tlngulahed  Senators,  who  are  themselves 
cosponsora  of  the  Joint  reeoluUon,  in 
which  they  say: 

On  the  other  Hand,  under  the  40-peroent 
piuimUt J  required  for  direct  elsctioai,  k  minor 
b»rty  or  k  oombinauon  of  minor  partlM  need 
Sniy  approscn  JO  percent  ot  tht  populir  vote 
in  or^r  to  reach  a  strong  h^rgalnlng  pojl- 
tlon.  The  prospect  of  two  minor  Pf^  »™\- 
date..    one    regional    «nd    one    Ideolo^. 
amuatng  30  peroent  ol  the  vote  U  quite  teal- 
Urtic  m  UM  near  luturt  ot  Amertoan  politic. 
In  view  of  Uil»  ittrmctlve  poilllcal  Irame- 
work.  the  direct  election  plan,  u  "nbodWd 
in  Senate  Joint  BeeoluUon  I,  open*  lie  doOT 
to  pubUc  pollUcal  bargaining  with  the  moet 
tar-reachlng       consequence*.       Gonce»lon» 
^^  flSS  m»)or  p«t,  candld^e.  elth« 
SrorS  or  after  the  dnrt  el«:tlon  wo«ld  ^ 
ni»de  in  a  heated  atmoephere  oonaucl>-e  » 
U»  creation  of  pnbilc  dutruat.  GlvMi  the 
lact  thai  b«galiung  before  the  runoB  elec- 
tion would  take  place  under  ccndltlon.  of  ^ 
vision  and  disappointment,  cynical  POjlf'*; 
mov»  might  In  themMlree  lead  »  a  cr*««  « 
respect  and  legitimacy  m  the  .election  ot  tte 
Priildeot.  undoubtedly,  the  aura  ol  legm- 
macy  woiild  be  »U  me  more  m  doubt  whwe 
the  runner-up  m  the  UilUil  contest  wine  tie 
runoS    by   wooing   thlrd-pany   aupport.   In 
auch  a  case,  the  question  of  leglllmacy  l» 
sharpened  even  further  If  the  turnout  In  tlie 
second  election  Is  .ubsuintlally  lower  than 
In  the  first  election. 


The  Senator  from  Tennessee  does  not 
share  those  fears?  .    ,  ,    „„ 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  the  SeruOor  from  Alabama  a  htUe 
more  In  detail  than  in  a  categorical  re- 

"'ihave  great  admiraUon  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  has  quickly 
shown  his  abUity  and  quickness  of  mmd 
and  intellect  in  the  debate  on  the  floor. 
Tlie  point  he  pute  is  fundamental  and  im- 
portant. I  choose  to  answer  it  o  UtUe 
obUquely.  and  I  think  he  wiU  understand 
wliy  when  I  finish. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  strong  admiration  for  and  dedi»Uon 
to  the  concept  of  two  broad-based  na- 
Uonal  parUes.  as  he  sUted  earlier,  but 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  does 
not  believe  that  we  have  any  right  to  leg- 
islate—from a  practical  sundpomtr— out 
of  existence  any  effort  of  a  third  party 

Third  parties  now.  In  the  past,  or  in 
the  future  wiU  proUferate  and  exist  ana 
prosper  or  f  aU  in  my  view  in  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  effecUveness  of  ^e  Job 
that  the  two  national  poUtical  partjes  do 
in  seeking  out  and  determining  the  views 
S  thep«>ple  and  translating  them  into 
effective  poUcles  for  government. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  important  In  de- 
signing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  an  implementing  sUtute  or  any 
other  provision  that  we  accomphrii  two 
things-thai  we  try  our  best,  as  I  tend 
to  put  it,  to  fine  tune  the  electoral  proc- 
ess so  that  ihe  people  have  absolute  free- 
dom and  equaUty  In  expressing  th^ 
vlewpomts  no  matter  how  far  out  or  tra- 
ditional they  might  be,  with  absolute 
equality.  .      , 

Then.  I  have  the  hope  that  the  two 
nauonal  parties  will  be  so  stimulated  by 
this  equality  of  opportunity  throughout 
the  country-the  South.  North,  East,  and 
West— that  they  will  be  In  effect  forced 
to  go  out  and  understand  what  the  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about. 
My  direct  answer  now.  after  that  UtUe 
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excursion.  Is  that  I  do  not  share  the 
concern  that  small  parUes  or  a  third 
party  night  have  undue  Influence  by 
reason  of  the  runoff  provision  and  that 
that  Influence  might  be  heightened  In 
the  runofl.  I  think  If  that  Is  so  that  It 
Is  testimony  in  favor  of  the  two  national 
parties. 

I  do  feel  that  the  possibility  would  be 
lessened  with  the  direct  popular  election 
of  a  President  and  would  be  far  less 
destructive  than  the  continuation  of  the 
electoral  college  system. 

1  also  feel  it  is  likely  that  the  two 
national  parties  are  going  to  become  far 
more  vigorous,  far  more  responsible,  and 
far  more  important  to  the  bustaess  of 
self-government  If  they  are  out  to  com- 
pete for  every  vote,  wherever  It  U.  than 
they  are  under  the  wlnner-take-all  sys- 
tem which  underglrds  the  electoral 
system. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  conttoue 
this  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
brought  up  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
runoff  question. 

I  would  like  to  recite  a  bit  of  history 
which  I  am  sure  Is  alreadj-  familiar  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
not  to  be  historical,  but  to  put  to  proper 
perspective  and  better  define  the  size  of 
the  obstacle  before  us. 

Having  been  the  prtacipal  author  of 
the  25th  amendment  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Con.stitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee. I  was  right  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle  on  that  amendment  I  thtok  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  it  did  not  tavolve  the 
degree  of  controversy  that  this  matter 
Involves. 

Wo  can  go  back  to  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  to  the  time  when 
President  Garfield  lay  helpless  for  81 
days  and  could  not  do  more  than  sign 
one  document.  We  can  go  back  to  the 
time  when  President  McKinley  could  not 
perform  the  duties  of  the  President. 

There  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  one.  and  perhaps  several  different 
plan'?  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  tho  President's  inability  to  act  Each 
time  the  measure  failed  because  we 
could  not  develop  a  consensus  that  would 
have  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House. 

Passage  only  came  when  we  were  able 
to  get  the  proper  give  and  the  take.  Sen- 
ator said  he  would  give  a  little  on  his 
pet  proposal,  and  another  Senator  said 
he  would  give  a  little  on  his  pet  proposal. 
Without  the  tolerance  and  help  of 
many  Senators,  we  would  not  have  been 
successful  on  the  25th  amendment.  I  am 
sure  that  some  Senators  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  change  or  two  in  the  final  lan- 
guage of  the  25th  amendment. 

However,  it  was  because  we  were  able 
to  move  toward  the  center  and  give  up 
our  personal  preferences  here  and  there 
that  we  were  able  to  have  the  2Sth 
amendment,  which  provides  a  course  of 
action  in  the  event  of  presidential  dis- 
ability 

I  make  this  point  to  show  that  unless 
we  realize  the  necessity  of  some  give  and 


take  here,  we  will  end  up  with  the  same 
problem  to  1972  that  we  had  to  1968.  We 
will  run  the  risk  of  malfunction  again  as 
we  did  on  the  three  occasions  when  the 
President  was  elected  with  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponent  had. 

With  this  thought  to  mind,  the  runoff 
Is  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  me.  It  is 
not  of  such  concern  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  best  proposal  that  has  \xen 
presented.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  tough 
vote  and  that  we  are  close  to  the  margto 
of  the  two-thirds  required.  No  one  is 
certain  how  some  of  his  colleagues  will 
vote.  I  have  been  tempted  to  accept  a 
change.  If  I  thought  that  giving  up  a 
sentence  or  two  would  pick  up  the  nec- 
essary two  or  three  additional  votes. 

But  looktog  at  it^rd  and  fast,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  determined  in 
his  own  mind  that  despite  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  runoff,  there  are  fewer 
weaknesses  with  the  runoff  than  with 
the  other  proposals.  The  credibility  of 
the  ftoal  outcome  and  the  acceptance  by 
the  greatest  nimiber  of  citizens  to  his 
State  has  persuaded  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  the  runoff  is  preferable  to 
the  allemauves.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  pototed  out  It  is  possible  for 
a  third  party  to  get  20  percent.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  is  the  mtoimum  re- 
quired to  prevent  a  winner  if  all  other 
votes  were  evenly  divided.  I  do  not  antic- 
ipate a  runoff  election  with  a  great  deal 
of  relish.  I  thtok  that  everyone  who  has 
given  support  to  the  runoff  provision 
would  prefer  to  have  a  vote  final,  with 
one  election. 

But  what  happens  if  we  get  below  40 
percent?  Then,  is  the  President  pre- 
sented with  sufficient  credentials  so  that 
he  can  govern  efficiently?  If  he  gets  be- 
low 40  percent,  perhaps  his  credibility 
is  eroded  and  perhaps  we  should  broaden 
that  base.  As  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see said,  who  would  have  guessed  that 
the  minority  party  2  years  ago  'vould  be 
the  party  of  the  man  who  Is  now  sitting 
to  the  White  House? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Who  would  have  guessed 
to  1860  that  a  minority  would  soon  be- 
come the  domtoant  party? 
Mr.  BAYH.  ExacUy. 
Mr  BAKER.  As  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana said,  we  do  our  best  to  ftoe  tune 
the  system,  but  we  do  not  leave  out  of 
the  system  the  free  choice  of  the  small 
party  to  become  a  big  party;  and  if  two 
parties  fall,  another  may  emerge. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
tolerance.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wish  to  proceed? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  shall  have  a  question  or 
two  after  the  Senator  has  completed  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  so 
lengthy  but  I  want  to  potot  out  that 
unless  each  of  us  Is  willing  to  give  and 
take  a  Uttle.  we  will  end  up  with  no  im- 
provement to  the  present  system.  Just  as 
we  were  unable  to  get  a  consensus  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. 

The  best  way  to  broaden  the  base  of 
support  for  the  President  if  it  gets  below 
40  percent,  is  to  go  back  to  the  people  and 
say.   "Everyone   has    a   second   crack." 


Then  the  majority  can  say.  "That  man 
who  is  sendtog  my  son  toto  battle,  or 
who  Is  enforcing  pollution  laws,  or  pro- 
ixistog  highways  has  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  people."  That  is  why  I 
am  convtoced  that  the  runoff  is  the  best 
choice. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  struck  a 
familiar  chord  and  it  is  one  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  willing  to  con- 
sider. Given  the  nmoff  as  the  best  pro- 
posal. I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  none  of 
us  knows  for  certato  how  It  Is  going  to 
act.  We  might  want  to  give  ourselves  the 
opportunity  to  change  that  if  it  malfunc- 
tions at  some  future  date.  This  Is  the 
same  type  of  proposal  we  used  to  one  of 
the  conttogencics  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Alabama  feel 
Incltoed  to  support  the  direct  election 
proposal  If  we  could  deal  effectively  this 
way  with  the  runoff? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  not  support  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  trytog  to  ftod  out 
why  the  resolution  was  drafted  to  these 
terms  and  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  asked — I  believe  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  was  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber— was  why  does  this  resolution  seek 
to  put  toto  the  basic  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  Nation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  leave  out  other  Important 
items  of  the  procedure;  and  put  to  highly 
controversial  items? 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  asked  the 
question.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible 
merely  to  one  sentence  to  have  said  Con- 
gress shall  be  authorized  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  leavtog  to  the  Congress  the  deci- 
sion of  these  matters  that  are  very  much 
in  controversy  at  this  time?  Why  go  half 
way  and  spell  out  a  portion  of  the  con- 
troversial items  and  leave  other  contro- 
versial items  unanswered?  Why  not  go 
all  the  waj'  or  none  of  the  way? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, I  would  like  to  continue  the  col- 
loquy. Before  dotog  so.  I  would  like  to 
express  one  word  of  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made  to  his  usual,  elo- 
quent manner,  gotog  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  problem  involved.  I  think  his  sup- 
port and  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
his  support  will  be  of  great  help  to  the 
ftoal  consummation  of  this  effort.  I  also 
would  like  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  think, 
raises  a  very  legitimate  question  as  to 
why  we  should  put  part  of  the  mecha- 
nism for  a  popular  election  Into  the  bed- 
rock law.  the  Constitution,  thus  making 
it  more  difficult  to  change,  and  not  go 
all  the  way  by  putttog  to  every  dot.  every 
comma,  and  every  word  of  what  I  sup- 
pose may  be  called  a  national  election 
code,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska refers  to  it. 

I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  sim- 
ilarity in  dealing  with  presidential  power, 
whether  it  is  electing  a  President  or  de- 
posing a  President  for  disability,  as  pro- 
vided to  the  25th  amendment.  We  asked 
ourselves  those  same  questions  when  we 
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were  dealing  with  the  26th  amendment. 
Should  we  just  authorize  Congress  to  do 
certato  thtogs.  parUcularly  to  relation 
to  fUltog  a  vice-presidential  vacancy,  be- 
cause such  a  person  was  Just  one  heart- 
beat away  from  the  presidency,  or  should 
we  put  it  in  the  bedrock  law  of  the  land? 
We  decided  at  that  time  that  the  basic 
structure  and  framework  should  be  put 
to  the  bedrock  law  of  the  land  so  that, 
given  a  close  election.  Congress  would 
not  be  tempted  to  tamper  with  that 
formula  and  alur  the  result.  For  exam- 
ple, to  a  close  election  it  is  conceivable 
that  future  generations  of  representa- 
tives to  this  body — cerutoly  not  any  here 


political  count  such  as  we  found  to  the 
elecUon  of  1876.  That  was  a  political 
count.  Perhaps  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  have  been  done  any  better,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  was  a  shining  moment 
to  our  history.  I  think  we  are  tovlttog 
the  possibility  of  another  1876  to  the 
degree  that  we  do  not  establish  a  final 
formula  for  deciding  the  outcome. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  not  spell  the  whole 
thing  out  in  a  constitutional  provision? 
We  have  plenty  of  time.  As  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  reads  the  jotot 
resolution,  It  would  have  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  by  AprU  15  of  next 
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would  be  tempted  to  go  to  a  district  plan 
that  might  reach  a  deftoite  result.,  to- 
stead  of  gotog  to  a  runoff  with  its  uncer- 
tato  result.  Or.  if  we  had  a  district  plan, 
and  permitted  Congress  the  authority  to 
change  it  by  Congress.  Congress  could 
qulcltly  reconvene,  change  it  by  statute, 
and  have  a  different  outcome. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
after  the  election? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Afur  the  election. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thtok  the  Senator  is 
drawing  upon  his  fanciful  imagination 
to  come  up  with  any  such  suppoaltlon  as 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  search  the  depth 
of  his  memory,  which  Is  at  least  as  good 
as  the  memory  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. In  1060  the  State  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  tried  to  change  the  outcome, 
knowtog  the  way  their  electors  were  go- 
tog to  go. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  as  close  to  a 
final  result  as  we  can  get  and  give  to 
Congress  the  necessary  authority.  Of 
course  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
dealtog  with  less  than  a  final  return  on 
the  first  election.  Suppose  we  had  a  40- 
percent  requirement  and  we  had  a  40- 
percent  result.  Then  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  tampering  at  all.  But  suppose 
someone  received  less  than  40  percent 
and  Congress  had  power  by  law  to  estab- 
lish an  alternative  procedure.  I  think, 
based  on  political  tradition,  the  different 
party  members  would  look  at  the  for- 
mulas based  on  which  might  put  their 
man  to  the  White  House.  I  do  not  thtok 
we  want  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  not  put  it  all  to 
the  Constitution,  then,  and  not  stop  half 
way? 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  far  as  the  means  of 
registration,  qualifications,  the  inftoite 
details  of  times  and  places  are  con- 
cerned, those  decisions  are  made,  and 
must  by  nature  tie  made,  prior  to  the 
election. 

The  votes  are  totaled,  and  once  the 
votes  are  totaled  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  qualifications  of  the  voters 
who  cast  that  vote,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  we  not  give  Congress  the  power  to 
change  the  formula  by  which  the  vote, 
once  cast,  can  be  manipulated  to  reach 
a  different  conclusion. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  do  not  see  the  dangers 
at  this  potot  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  does. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  thtok  that 
Congress  would  not  resort  to  a  purely 


Unpossible,  it  would  seem  that  the  first 
election  that  could  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  suggested 
amendment  would  be  the  election  of 
1976. 

So  does  not  that  fact  give  the  distto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
cosponsors  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  ample  time  to  decide 
on  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
by  both  disttoguished  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska, having  to  do  with  to  whom  shall 
these  votes  be  certified,  who  has  the  right 
to  make  the  final  certification.  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  national  election  law.  how 
shall  contests  to  conducted,  shall  they 
be  conducted  at  the  State  level  or  at  the 
national  level? 

All  those  questions  need  to  be  answered 
at  some  time,  and  it  occurs  to  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  those 
questions  are  not  answered  at  the  time 
the  amendment  is  submitted  to  the 
States,  there  will  be  so  many  hidden  dan- 
gers to  this  procedure  that  it  is  gotog  to 
make  It  very,  very  difficult  indeed  to  ob- 
tato  ratification  by  the  requisite  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 

So  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Why  not 
work  on  these  matters  at  the  next  Con- 
gress and  come  up  with  a  final,  well-re- 
fined version,  upon  which  the  Senator 
can  get  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  agree?  What 
is  the  huny? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  share  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  we 
cannot  get  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  legislatures  to  approve  something 
so  unportant.  I  must  admit  he  Is  accu- 
rate to  describing  it  as  a  monumental 
task,  but  I  submit  that  the  task  Is  of 
such  significant  size  that  we  should  ex- 
ert every  effort  toward  accomplishing  it. 
This  is  not  a  measure  which  has  been 
treated  lightly,  as  I  am  sure  my  distto- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama realizes.  In  the  past,  these  ques- 
tions have  been  discussed  by  our  col- 
leagues to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  heretofore  to  the  Senate.  The 
House  passed  this  measure  by  a  339-to-70 
vote.  We  have  been  laboring  at  this  for  a 
number  of  years.  We  have  volumes  of 
hearings  dealing  with  these  very  ques- 
tions. 

I  thtok  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  not 
to  toterchange  a  disagreement  with  the 
answers  and  suggestions  tliat  have  been 
proposed  with  the  fact  that  no  answer 
has  been  forthcoming.  I  personally  feel 


that  the  fact  that  we  have  used  lan- 
guage from  the  Constitution  as  It  now 
exists  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  this 
present  amendment. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  distto- 
guished colleague  to  section  4  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  to  which  it  says  the 
times  and  places  and  manners  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  prescribed  to  each 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations. 

I  thtok  the  same  thing  is  true  as  to  the 
presidential  electors.  Some  flexibility  has 
been  provided,  and  the  prunary  respon- 
sibility has  been  given  to  the  States. 

I  personally  would  rather  see  tills  re- 
sponsibility accepted  by  the  States.  In 
the  event  they  do  not  accept  it.  then  I 
would  like  to  see  us  have  a  stopgap,  a 
safety  valve,  to  permit  Congress  to  go  to 
and  provide  uniformity  to  these  areas. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
constitutional  provision  having  to  do 
with  the  election  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  Is  a  regulation  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  respective  States,  and 
that  application  would  be  insulated  and 
contatoed  wlthto  the  particular  Sutes. 
But  are  we  going  to  have  a  national 
tabulating  board,  where  all  of  the  re- 
turns will  be  sulxnltted  to  it.  or  is  it  go- 
ing to  be  a  composite  of  the  returns  to 
the  50  States?  Who  decides  what  is  the 
vote  to  a  particular  State?  Is  ttiat  de- 
cided at  the  State  level,  or  is  it  decided  at 
the  national  level? 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows,  vottog  laws  are  not  foreign 
to  this  body.  We  Just  got  through  enact- 
ing one.  I  think  it  is  generally  accepted, 
and  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  tliat  foUowtog  the  ratification 
of  this  particular  amendment.  Congress 
would  pass  a  statute  to  relation  to  these 
election  prescrlbtog  what  items  of  law 
should  be  national  and  what  should  be 
left  to  the  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  but  should  not  that 
decision  be  made  prior  to  sending  tills 
amendment  out  to  the  SUtes?  It  is  just 
like  a  comet;  it  stays  out  there  for  7 
years,  as  a  comet  stays  out  for  70.  This 
amendment  is  out  there,  cutttog  off  all 
possible  electoral  reform  of  a  different 
nature.  As  long  as  It  Is  out  making  lu 
7-year  round  among  the  States,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  other  type  of  elec- 
toral reform.  Even  though  Congress,  in 
Its  wLsdom.  should  decide  that  this  run- 
off provision  that  will  be  imbedded  to  the 
basic  law  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 15  not  wise,  and  might  want  to  go  a 
different  rente,  we  would  have  this  pro- 
cedure set  up  to  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  with  half  of  the  other 
questions  still  unanswered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  ttilnk  perhaps  we  would  be  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  If  we  come  up 
with  a  statute  suggesttog  how  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  should  be  admto- 
istered  before  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  even  passed  by  Congress,  let 
alone  ratified  by  the  States. 
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1  thlnlc  now  is  the  time  to  explore  the 
matter,  and  to  get «  general  Idea  whether 
It  can  work.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  convinced  that  it  can  worlc.  Richard 
Scammon  and  others  who  have  studied 
Uie  matter  m  some  detail  are  convinced 
that  It  can  and  will  work.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  suggests  we  should  have 
a  statute  to  govern  ttie  administration 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  that  la 
not  even  a  constitutional  amendment 
yet.  I  think  that  is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  suggest  a  statute.  He  sug- 
gested putting  it  all  in  the  consUlutional 
amendment,  so  that  the  leglilatures  of 
the  States  would  know  what  they  are 
voting  on.  As  it  Is  now.  they  have  only 
half  an  Idea. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  the  point.  As  1 
have  pointed  out,  many  parts  of  the 
Consutution  now  have  such  flexiblUty.  I 
think  it  Is  appropriate.  It  is  not.  In  my 
judgment,  submitting  us  to  any  foresee- 
able dange'^s.  Instead  it  lets  Congress, 
after  this  proposal  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  make  a  judgment,  calling  on 
the  experience  of  Senators  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has  a  runoff 
in  his  State,  to  see  how  It  should  be  Im- 
plemented. I  would  leave  to  the  States 
a  maximum  amount  of  authority,  unless 
that  authority  is  abused,  at  which  time 
the  Congress  would  provide  for  uni- 
formity. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court  ratifies  and  upholds  the  1970  V"ot- 
ing  Rights  Act.  the  age  problem  and  the 
residency  problem,  which  were  antici- 
pated when  we  flrst  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  I  several  .years  ago.  will 
now  be  moot  questions  That  issue  will 
have  been  taken  out  of  our  hands,  and 
will  be  uniform  Literacy  tests,  too,  have 
been  made  uniform. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  might  not  be  uni- 
form. I  assume  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  18  year  olds.  But,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
CcsTis)  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  States 
could  go  beyond  that:  that  If  the  insur- 
ance age  requirement  were  followed,  it 
would  provide  that  a  person  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  If  his  birthday  was  near- 
est to  being  18  years  of  age.  and  that  if 
New  York  were  to  put  in  such  a  law,  it 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  States 
that  did  not  have  the  law.  because  it 
would  open  the  polls  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  additional  people  in  that  State. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  certainly  passible, 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  correct. 
But  I  suKgest  that  If  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act.  say- 
ing that  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
establish  a  uniform  voting  age  of  18, 
Congres'i  could  make  that  a  mandate 
and  prohibit  any  State  from  lowering  It 
to  17  for  the  election  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  they  have  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  find  myself 
In  the  rather  Interesting  position  in  com- 
parison with  my  friend  from  Alat>ama,  of 
arguing  for  States  rights,  and  he  la  ap- 
parently opposing  States  rights.  I  must 
remark  that  I  have  seen  other  debates 
when  apparently  the  shoe  was  on  the 
other  foot  for  both  of  oa. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  says,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  asking  that  he  advise 
the  States  what  they  are  voting  on  so 
they  can  protect  their  rights.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  not  abandoning  liis 
time-honored  defense  of  States  rights. 

Mr.  B.\YH.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  the  Rcconn  clear 
there,  because  1  am  sure  he  is  not.  and  I 
hope  he  will  not  abandon  hLi  position.  I 
think  we  have  here  a  unique  opportunity 
to  meld  together,  m  the  finest  traditicn 
of  our  country,  the  rights  and  powers  of 
States  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  Uie 
Federal  Oovemmcnt,  by  leaving  certain 
of  these  determinations  to  the  Stales. 
Unless  the  SUtes  are  arbitrary  In  the  use 
of  those  powers,  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  States  will  stand.  For  ex- 
ample, if  some  State,  to  use  the  wild  hy- 
pothetical example  I  used  In  responding 
to  our  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  lowered  the  voting  age  to  12, 
or  some  ridiculous  thhig  like  that.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  power  to  come  back 
and  say,  "We  are  going  to  prevent  that 
from  happening." 

I  think  we  have  the  right  amount  of 

power  on  both  levels  here.  I  am  sorry  that 

my  friend  from  Alabama  does  not  concur 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HROSKA.  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  .Alabama  that  the  mat- 
ter of  a  central  or  natloiul  vote-counting 
agency  he  resolved  now  Is  of  great  In- 
terest. I  believe  the  Stste  legislatures 
would  like  to  know,  either  that  we  in  our 
constitutional  amendment  will  disavow 
any  interest  in  getting  Federal  precinct 
inspectors  and  supervisors.  State  count- 
ers, and  then  a  centralizing  of  the  Stote 
counting  In  Washington,  DC.  or  that  we 
will  put  that  In  the  amendment  and  as- 
sert that  right  in  these  national  elections. 
Then  they  will  know  what  they  are  voting 
on. 

Ab  It  Is.  as  the  witnesses  testified  last 
.^prll— particularly  Mr.  White  and  Pro- 
fes.sor  Blckel — there  is  no  provision  in 
that  regard.  Yet  they  see  it  fofiowlng, 
as  day  follows  night,  that  there  must 
necessarily  be.  under  the  system  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  a 
national  central  counting  bureau.  If  that 
is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
say  so.  We  ought  to  say  so.  so  that  the 
States  will  know  what  further  rights 
they  are  surrendering.  They  are  alreadj- 
surrendering  a  good  deal  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  States  as  we  have  known 
them  since  the  tKglnning  of  the  Republic. 
One  of  the  points  made  in  the  debate — 
and  It  will  be  made  agam  and  again — is 
that  the  resolution  will  tend  to  destroy 
the  two-party  system  and  encourage 
splinter  parties.  That  Is  not  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Stales  have  been  opera- 
ting up  imtil  now.  It  will  tend  to  under- 
mine the  Federal  system  by  removing 
the  States  aa  States  from  the  Sectoral 
process.  That  Is  our  contention.  It  Is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  there  must  In- 
evitably be  the  assertion  of  Federal  power 
in  the  voting  process  all  the  way  from 
registration  arid  voting  through  count- 


ing from  the  precinct  level  on  up  to  the 
national  level. 

The  State  legislatures  could  vote  more 
intelligently  upon  this  amendment  If 
they  knew  in  advance,  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment,  tliat  a  central  national 
counting  and  election  supervkory  bureau 
will  be  created  and  that  Congress  has  tlie 
power.  dJty,  and  the  rosijonsibllity  to  Im- 
plementing it.  Then  the  mj.ior  proce- 
dural steps  can  be  set  out  in  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  Incidental  decisions  such  as 
how  big  a  commlsslcn.  where  it  will  re- 
side, who  will  appoint  It.  whether  it  wiU 
be  a  part  of  tlie  executive  department, 
or  whether  it  will  be  an  arn-  oi  Congre.«a 
can  be  enacted  by  simple  statute. 

What  becomes  of  the  separation  of 
powers?  That  Is  another  doctrine  that 
IS  in  great  danger  of  destruction  in  this 
process  of  trj  ing  to  amend  the  electoral 
college  system. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  seems  to 
me  to  have  an  Idea  that  Is  very  worthy 
and  meritorious.  I  do  believe  that  If  tbU 
nuitter  Is  going  to  be  presented  In  any 
form  to  the  State  legislatures,  they  ought 
to  know  what  they  are  buying. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  care  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution,  establishing  a 
nationwide  vote-counting  structure?  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  vote  against  it. 
But  If  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  feels  he  ought  to  have  in  here, 
then  I  think  he  should  offer  such  an 
amendment.  I  see  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage, as  I  said  to  the  dlsunguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  yesterday. 
that  suggests  such  a  national  body. 

To  be  sure,  men  like  Professo.'-  Blckel 
may  have  Inferred  that  this  would  be  like 
the  day  following  the  night,  or  vice  versa. 
But  I  must  say  that  It  is  interesting  for 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  accept  part  of  what 
Alexander  Blckel  says  and  deny  other 
parts  of  what  he  says.  It  is  the  same  as 
yesterday,  when  he  was  relying  on  Teddy 
White  and  Richard  Goodwin  to  support 
part  of  his  theory:  but  then,  when  men 
like  Blckel.  White,  and  Goodwin  sug- 
gested that  the  large  States  have  the 
clout  under  the  present  system,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  said  no,  the  small 
States  have  the  clout  under  the  present 
system.  He  does  not  believe  that  Blckel, 
Goodwin,  and  White  have  any  creden- 
tials when  we  are  arguing  that  part  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  Senator  la  wlUlng 
to  accept  the  totality  of  the  testimony 
and  conclusions  of  Professor  Blckel  and 
Mr.  White.  There  Is  a  distinction  in  the 
presentation  of  all  these  witnesses.  Cer- 
tain facts  are  Indulged  In.  They  declare 
and  assert  certain  opinions  based  upon 
those  facts  We  should  not,  in  this  Cham- 
ber, in  any  logical,  rational  debate,  differ 
aa  to  facts.  We  can  differ  on  the  concla- 
slons  drawn  from  those  facts. 

Prolessor  Blckel  and  Mr.  White  are  not 
in  disagreement  on  this.  They  say  that 
the  amendment  is  no  good,  and  they  do 
not  want  It,  and  they  advise  strongly 
against  It.  I  wholeheartedly  concur. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  think  that  It 


he  reads  the  testimony  of  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Blckel,  he  will 
find  that  they  agree  with  him  on  the 
conclusions,  not  the  facts. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  made  a 
compassionate,  eloquent  plea  in  support 
of  the  rural  areas  and  talked  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  as  a  farmer  about  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  of  this  countiT, 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggested 
that  we  should  not  accept  the  direct  pop- 
ular vote  and  should  keep  the  electoral 
college  system  as  it  Is  now  because  the 
small  States  have  the  advantage.  But 
Bickel.  Goodwta.  and  White  say  that  the 
large  States  have  the  advantage.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  want  to  keep  the 
present  system  and  that  they  reach  the 
conclusion  that  direct  election  is  bad. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But.  at  page  19  of  the 
hearings  of  last  April,  there  U  printed 
a  chart  which  shows  that  there  would 
be  a  29.7  loss  of  voting  strength  by  the 
Midland  States  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  Their  voting 
strength  would  be  decreased,  regardless 
of  any  conclusion  to  the  contrary  asserted 
by  any  witness  that  the  strength  would 
be  lost  by  the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  same  Is  true  with  reference  to  the 
Southwest  States  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  and  Nevada,  They  will  lose 
37  percent  of  their  voting  strength  as  a 
group. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
should  pomt  out  that  he  was  prevlouisly 
quoting  Bickel.  White,  and  Goodwin  and 
that  now.  colncidentally.  when  he  refers 
to  the  small-State  argument,  he  is  quot- 
ing a  document  which  he  Introduced  into 
the  Record  himself. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  BAYH.  The  fact  Is  that  the  three 
men  he  is  relying  on  in  connection  with 
the  national-vote  count  disagree  with 
him  180  percent,  so  far  as  the  figures 
are  concerned  that  he  Introduced  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana should  not  impeach  this  document 
on  thf  basis  of  the  man  who  puts  it  in 
the  record,  because  that  does  not  make 
any  difference.  That  document,  that 
chart.  Is  based  upon  the  olficlal  popula- 
tion and  voting  strength  of  the  States. 
It  comes  from  offlcial  sources.  Is  there 
any  doubt  In  the  Senator's  mind  about 
the  mathematical  calculation  of  these 
charts?  They  have  not  been  challenged 
heretofore. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  the  last  one  to  Impeach  the 
credibility  of  a  document  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  la  con- 
cerned, that  would  enhance  Its  credi- 
bility. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  this  document  is 
only  half  of  a  document.  It  takes  the 
number  of  electors  and  divides  them  Into 
the  ijopulation  and  comes  out  with  some 
rather  Interesting  fundamental  arith- 
metic. 

But  It  Ignores  chapter  2  of  that  docu- 
ment, which  must  also  be  Included — 
namely,  the  unit  rule.  It  Is  the  unit  rule 
that  causes  men  like  Blckel,  Goodwin, 
and  White  to  suggest  that  the  conclu- 


sions the  Senator  from  Nebraska  reaches 
from  the  document  be  put  in  the  record 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tlie  fact  is  that  all  three 
witnesses — Professor  Blckel,  Mr.  White, 
and  Mr.  Goodwin — argue  not  that  the 
large-State  power  will  diminish.  That  is 
not  what  they  have  argued.  Their  argu- 
ment is  that  there  will  be  a  shift  of 
power  from  the  center  cities  to  the  sub- 
urbs. But  they  also  pomt  out  that  under 
the  electoral  college  the  smaller  States 
have  extra  weight  added  to  their  votes. 
That  is  what  they  have  been  arguing. 
That  Is  the  thrust  of  their  argument.  The 
large  States  will  still  have  the  greater 
power.  I  think  an  analysts  of  their  testi- 
mony will  show  that  to  be  an  accurate 
summary  of  their  testimony.  The  large 
States  will  still  have  the  greater  power, 
but  if  the  electoral  college  is  abolished 
they  will  obtain  an  inordinate  increase 
in  power. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  if  the  distin- 
culshed  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  read 
carefully  the  statements  of  the  three 
men,  he  will  find  that  the  analysis  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  accurate. 

This  goes  back  to  the  fundamental 
fault  In  this  large  State-small  StaU 
argument.  Distinguished  men  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  are  saying  that 
the  small  SUtes  have  the  advantage. 
Equally  distinguished  men.  such  as 
Goodwin,  White,  and  Blckel,  argue  that 
the  large  States  have  the  advantage. 

We  can  look  back  m  history  and  say 
this  or  that  election  resulted  in  so  and 
so,  and  we  can  figure  it  out  with  a  slide 
rule,  that  perhaps  voters  in  one  State  or 
another,  large  or  small,  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage. But  the  question  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  proposed  time  and 
again  is.  Why  should  any  Slate  have  an 
advantage?  Why  should  not  we  all  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  decide  who  will 
be  President  of  the  United  States?  Blefcel, 
White,  and  Goodwin,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest, feel  that  if  we  change  the  system, 
we  are  penalizing  the  large  States  who, 
they  feel,  now  have  an  advantage.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  hypothesis  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  holds  water. 
What  difference  does  it  make  If  the  popu- 
laUon  shifts  from  the  center  to  the  sub- 
urbs? The  population  Is  still  contained 
in  the  State. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  I  would  most  respectful- 
ly say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
I  have  read  the  record  carefully  and  I 
have  had  it  verified  by  competent  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
three  witnesses  is  that  It  is  the  large 
cities  that  will  lose  power  in  favor  of 
the  suburijs  of  those  large  States — not 
loss  of  power  by  those  States. 

But  I  would  like  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion suggested,  or  comment  on  the  ques- 
tion ix>eed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
why  should  any  State  have  an  advan- 
tage? Because  that  Is  the  federal  sys- 
tem. Look  around  us.  Why  does  one  State 
here  have  an  advantage  over  another 
State?  Because  that  is  part  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  That  is  the  way  the  electoral 
college  was  fashioned.  That  is  the  way 
It  has  been  from  1789,  not  1804  or  1824. 
From  1789.  it  has  been  required  to  as- 


sign to  each  State  an  electoral  vote  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  Members 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
two  Senate  Members.  That  is  why  they 
should  ha\e  an  advantage — It  carries  In- 
to the  voting  for  President  the  same  fed- 
eral system  which  is  the  basis  lor  the 
Senate.  Every  time  the  question  will  be 
raised  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the 
disadvantage  In  some  States,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  all  who 
argue  like  him  will  be  hard  put  to  It 
to  defend  the  existence  of  this  body. 
He  has  stated  that  no  State  In  this 
Chamber  has  an  advantage  over  another 
State.  Why  is  it.  then,  that  California,  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Nation  with 
20  million  persons,  has  only  two  Sena- 
tors, yet  my  State  of  Nebraska,  with 
1,400,000  persons,  also  has  two  Senators? 
How  can  the  Senator  answer  that.  If  he 
argues  that  there  should  be  no  advantage 
in  the  electoral  college  system?  There  is 
no  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  the  Senator  goes  back  to 

1789  to  suggest 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  BAYH  (continuing) .  That  the  elec- 
toral college  is  operating  now  as  Found- 
ing Fathers  sugested  it  would  operate 
in  1789.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
feel  that  it  should  operate  as  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  Monroe  and  some  of  the 
I^iundlng  Fathers  thought  it  shouM 
operate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  It  is  not  operating 
exactly  In  that  fashion.  The  12th  amend- 
ment made  minor  changes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  there  Is  one  fea- 
ture that  has  t)een  unchanged  from  its 
Inception,  and  that  Is  that  each  State 
has  the  total  of  Its  votes  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  determine  whether  a  Presi- 
dent is  elected.  That  was  InlUally 
fashioned  so  that  the  small  States  would 
not  be  lost  In  the  mill,  so  that  they 
would  have  some  reasonable  weight  given 
their  Interests  so  that  the  big  States 
would  not  be  able  to  overwhelm  them 
completely  by  reason  of  their  massive 
size. 

How  foretelling  they  were,  and  how 
wise  they  were  In  their  foretelling,  tie- 
cause  now  we  have  eight  or  10  metro- 
politan centers— I  forget  what  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  is — with  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  population. 
Many  of  the  other  States  are  sparsely 
settled  and,  under  the  circumstances 
proposed  by  this  resolution,  those 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  coimtry 
would  be  completely  Inundated  by  pres- 
sures from  the  metropolitan  centers. 
That  is  why  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  voting  strength  of  one  SUte  over 
another — not  disproportionately,  not 
predominantly,  but  by  a  little,  so  that 
those  similarly  situated  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  make  their  voices  heard. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tables 
which  wni  be  found  on  pages  19  and  20 
of  the  April  15  hearings  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 
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Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
suggest,  I  must  say.  as  dispas-sionately  as 
I  Icnow  how.  that  it  does  not  make  good 
logic  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as 
one  Member  of  this  body,  to  suggest  that 
the  reason  for  keeping  the  present  sys- 
tem was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  who  established  It  in  1789. 
Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  document, 
they  found  they  were  in  error,  and  the 
12th  amendment  was  necessary.  They 
did  not  anticipate  the  development  of 
political  parties.  With  the  advent  of  po- 
UUcal  parties  and  the  unit  rule,  the 
mathematical  formulas  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  continues  to  rely  upon  to 
sustain  the  advantaKe  of  the  small  States 
went  right  out  the  window.  Today,  under 
the  present  electoral  system,  despite  the 
contenUon  and  the  mathematical  formu- 
las to  the  contrary,  we  can  elect  a  Presi- 
dent if  we  carry  the  slimmest  margin  in 
11  States— 11  big  States  today.  This 
hardly  speaks  weU  for  the  advantage  of 
the  small  States.  The  small  States  do  not 
have  an  advantage.  If  one  can  win  New 
York,  Penn-sylvanla.  California.  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  the  others  of 
the  11  large  States  under  the  1970  census 
figures,  he  will  be  elected  President,  even 
if  he  carries  each  State  by  only  one  vote. 
That  Is  the  way  the  system  works  That 
Is  the  reason  men  like  Blckel,  White,  and 
Ooodwln  do  not  want  to  change  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  liberally  oriented,  and 
they  want  the  liberals  in  the  large  cities 
to  continue  to  have  the  advantage;  yet 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  continues  to 
rely  on  these  men  of  liberal  persuasion 
who  feel  that  the  large  States  have  an 
advantage,  to  support  his  contention 
that  the  system  should  not  change. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  finish  first,  please. 
I  think  my  comment  relate*  to  the  na- 
tlotial  vote  count  issue  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
Irom  Alabama.  I  mu.st  say  that  I  find  my- 
self 180  percent  away  In  assessing  the 
small  State-large  State  advantage.  But  I 
think  the  question  of  a  national  vote 
count  should  be  resolved.  I  personally  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  have  provisions 
In  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  limi- 
tation with  a  national  bureaucracy  go- 
ing   in    and    governing    each    precinct. 


There  should  not  be  language  to  that 
effect  I  do  not  feel,  as  day  follows  night, 
that  this  will  follow,  because  my  friend 
Bickel  thinks  it  does.  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  many  others 
besides  Blckel. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  There  are  many  others 
besides  Blckel. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  there  are  prob- 
ably a  few  others. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Besides  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  think  the  reaUUes 
of  the  situation  are  such.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  way  the  votes  are  tabu- 
lated in  the  States  of  Nebraska  or  Ala- 
bama or.  indeed,  in  47  of  the  other  States. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  way  the  votes  are 
tabulated  in  Indiana,  where  we  do  not 
have  a  State  election  ofUcial  standing  at 
each  precinct  In  every  county  In  the 
State. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  We  have. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  do  not  In  Indiana. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  have  two.  one  for 
each  major  party. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  do  not  have  them  In 
Indiana.  The  votes  are  tabulated  In  most 
States  by  county  officials.  They  are 
counted  and  sent  to  the  State  and  there 
they  are  compiled  and  the  State's  total 
is  arrived  at.  If  this  can  happen  in  In- 
diana, then  I  suggest.  If  It  happens  there. 
It  can  happen  in  other  States  where  they 
do  not  have  appointed  officials  ot  the 
Oovemor  to  look  Into  each  ballot  box  as 
It  Is  coimted.  So  that  X  cannot  see  how 
It  can  happen  on  a  national  level.  The 
votes  are  counted  and  certified  at  the 
State  level,  then  sent  to  Washington 
where  they  are  counted.  It  does  not 
really  make  much  difference  to  me 
where  they  are  counted.  They  can  be 
counted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  general  as  the  electoral  votes  now  are 
tabulated,  or  we  can  establish  by  law  to 
have  an  official  do  the  final  tabulating. 
We  could  give  it  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  to  the  Director  of  the 
Census  I  do  not  think  that  is  Important. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  running  an  adding  ma- 
chine. I  think  it  can  be  handled  very 
well.  I  think  that  this  debate,  this  type 
of  discussion.  Is  good.  If  there  is  any 
question  raised  at  a  later  date.  I  hope  that 
some  Judge  wUl  look  at  what  the  Senator 
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from  Indiana  as  the  principal  sponsor 
of  this  amendment  had  to  say.  He  does 
not  believe  there  should  be  a  national 
bureaucracy  set  up  to  go  into  each  pre- 
cinct of  the  country. 

As  the  Senator  has  heard  me  say.  I 
think  direct  popular  vote  is  the  best  way 
to  guarantee  an  honest  count.  The  direct 
popular  vote  Is  the  only  method  which 
gives  each  party  a  reason  to  gel  the  extra 
votes.  U  they  get  those  votes,  they  will 
be  counted  in  the  national  total.  That 
does  not  happen  now. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  today  that  It 
was  suggested  in  a  book  that  In  1960  the 
Democrats  would  never  carry  Indiana.  I 
never  had  anyone  suggest  that  to  me. 
They  decided  to  write  off  Indiana.  It 
would  not  make  any  difference  If  they 
were  going  to  lose  by  265.000  or  by  265 
votes.  All  the  Indiana  votes  would  go 
to  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Republicans  made 
the  same  assessment.  They  brought  Mr. 
Nixon  in  at  high  noon  one  day  and  that 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  him.  That  was 
because  they  knew  they  were  going  to 
carry  the  State. 

II  we  know  that  each  vote  will  count, 
we  will  have  a  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can precinct  man  sitting  at  each  polling 
place  to  make  sure  that  vote  is  honest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
get  back  to  the  1789  Constitution.  I  find 
nothing  repugnant  In  standing  up  for 
the  principle  and  arrangement  adopted 
then  with  reference  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  with  reference  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  tiiat 
age  is  necessarily  something  that  should 
be  used  against  either  of  those  matters. 

The  same  system  with  reference  to  the 
assignment  of  electoral  votes  in  each 
State  is  in  operation  now  as  was  In  op- 
eration in  1789.  That  part  has  not  been 
changed  one  lota  by  the  12th  amend- 
ment. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  that  the 
votes  of  the  electors  have  to  be  cast  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  to- 
gether and  not  for  the  President  sepa- 
rately and  the  Vice  President  separately. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  of  1804 
was  all  about.  But  the  assignment  of  a 
certain  number  of  electoral  votes  to  each 
State  is  now  as  it  has  been  since  1789 
pursuant  to  the  same  formula  that  was 
contained  in  the  original  Constitution  as 
ratified.  There  was  nothing  thrown  out 
the  window.  That  is  stiU  the  law.  That 
is  still  how  we  find  the  assignment  made 
today.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made 
perfectly  clear. 

I  still  say  that  anyone  who  contends 
for  the  scrapping  of  the  electoral  college 
and  the  scrapping  of  the  votes  would  al- 
most by  necessity  be  unable  to  defend 
against  a  challenge  made  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  the  proposition  of  two  Sen- 
ators for  each  State.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  other  arrangement  or  conclusion  can 
be  reached. 

If  there  is  unfairness  now  with  ref- 
erence to  the  electoral  college,  there  is 
at  least  equal  unfairness  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  populous  States  have 
the  same  number  of  Senators  as  the  least 
populous  States, 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
Is  accurate  in  suggesting  that  the  tabu- 
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lation  of  votes  by  States  as  originally 
prescribed  by  our  Founding  Fathers  is 
still  followed  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  the  tabulation,  but 
the  assignment  of  the  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  That  is  correct,  and  I  stand 
by  that  statement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  the  tabulation  of 
those  votes  precedes  the  assignment  of 
the  electors.  What  has  changed,  and  the 
Senator  cannot  deny  it.  is  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  anticipate 
the  development  of  political  parties. 
They  did  not  anticipate  the  unit  rule. 

Read  what  Hamilton  said.  He  was 
considering  each  of  these  men  as  red- 
blooded,  intellectual  patriots  who  were 
smarter  than  the  average  individual  citi- 
zen. He  was  considering  that  they  would 
have  independent  judgment.  With  the 
advent  of  the  unit  rule,  where  was  the 
mathematical  advantage  to  the  large  or 
small  States  which  the  Senator  de- 
scribes? 

II I  might,  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
read  what  Alexander  Bickel  had  to  say 
on  page  SO : 

But  tbe  practice  for  Dearly  a  century  and 
a  half  baa  b«en  to  cast  tlie  electoral  vote  of 
each  Stut«  by  the  unit  rule.  I7nder  these 
conditions,  the  malapportionment  In  favor 
of  the  small  States  la  tor  the  moat  part  only 
apparent,  not  In  fnct  real.  This  la  ao  becauae 
even  a  small  popular  majority  or  plurality 
In  a  State  gains  for  a  candidate  that  Stated 
entire  electoral  vote,  which.  In  turn,  means 
that  to  carry  New  York,  or  Dllnols.  or  Call- 
fornla,  or  Texas  by  &0.000  or  even  5,000  pop- 
ular votes  la  to  win  a  much  larger  block  of 
eleotml  votes  than  could  be  won  by  getting 
large  popular  majorltlea  In  any  ntimber  of 
small  States. 

The  system  Is,  therefore.  In  effect  mal- 
apporttooed  In  favor  of  the  large  Industrial 
Statea,  .  ,  . 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  States,  but  not  cities. 
That  is  the  point  he  made. 

Mr.  BAYH,  I  would  say  that  we  do  not 
have  electoral  votes  cast  by  cities  or 
suburbs.  They  are  cast  by  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  States  have  the 
power.  But  the  point  he  was  maidng  was 
that  the  central  cities  themselves  will  lose 
significance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  can  they  possibly  lose 
significance?  There  Is  not  a  suburb  or  a 
city  that  chooses  an  elector.  States  choose 
the  electors  by  a  statewide  popular  vote 
count 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  The  Senator  misses  the 
point  in  the  tabulation  of  the  votes  and 
the  assignment  of  electoral  votes  to 
Stales  by  getting  Into  a  discussion  of 
parties  and  the  unit  rule,  and  so  on, 

I  did  not  contend  that.  I  said  this,  with 
full  confidence — and  this  Is  the  fact — 
that  the  original  Constitution  devised  a 
formula  for  the  assignment  to  each  State 
of  the  number  of  votes  it  would  cast  for 
the  election  of  a  President, 

That  formula  still  persists  today.  It  Is 
very  simple.  Add  the  number  of  Congress- 
men and  two  Senators  for  each  State, 
and  that  is  the  number. 

It  is  the  destruction  of  that  formula 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ob- 
jects and  strenuously  objects. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  sympathize 
with  the  Senator's  desire  to  see  that  the 
formula  Is  maintained  in  the  same  man- 
ner. What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  to  my 


distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  Irom 
Nebraska,  Is  that  if  he  believes  that  the 
present  system  is  supported  by  citizens 
tliroughout  the  vast  heartland  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  which  he  comes 
and  that  it  gives  them  a  larger  share  of 
representation  than  they  are  really  en- 
titled to  under  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, he  is  woefully  wrong.  And  the  man 
on  whom  he  relies  to  sustain  ills  case, 
Alexander  Blckel,  says  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  does  not  bottom  his 
case  on  Professor  Bickel 's  argument,  nor 
on  that  of  Mr.  White,  nor  on  that  of  Mr, 
Goodwin,  although  in  the  main  they 
agree  with  me  on  this. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  relies  on 
the  fimdamental  proposition  that  when 
the  electoral  college,  as  such,  is  abolished, 
we  ifill  have  changed  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  will  reach  a  point  where 
we  will  Impair  to  the  point  of  uselessness 
the  major  political  parties  as  we  know 
them  now.  That  change  will  result  in 
the  destruction  of  States  as  States  in  the 
electoral  process  of  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Those  Eire  the  things — and  there  are 
others — on  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  bases  his  case,  not  upon  Mr. 
Bickel  or  Mr.  White,  or  the  others.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  that  that 
will  be  the  fact,  becavjse  if  the  electoral 
system  is  abolished,  the  role  the  States 
play  in  the  selection  of  the  President  will 
be  ended. 

The  electoral  system  can  be  modified 
without  forsaking  the  basic  formula  pro- 
vided in  the  original  document.  It  can  be 
modified  by  proportional  voting;  it  can 
be  modified  by  a  district  plan:  it  can  be 
modified  by  a  Joint  session  of  Congress, 
with  each  Member  of  Congress  having 
one  vote  for  the  present  House  vote  with 
each  Slate  having  one  vote.  And  it  can 
be  modified  by  depriving  the  elector  of 
his  discretionary  power  as  to  whom  he 
might  vote  for  when  the  college  meets. 
But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  the  elec- 
toral system  be  based  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  smaller  States  shall  have 
the  same  protection  from  the  overbear- 
ing and  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
large,  populated  States  as  they  presently 
have  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  elimination  of  such  protection 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
\1gorously  objects.  He  vrill  resist  that 
change  as  vigorously  as  he  is  able. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
I  am  demeaning  or  imderestimating  the 
intelligence  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. He  is  a  worthy  adversary.  I  am 
merely  trying,  as  best  I  can,  to  persuade 
him  to  lend  his  talents  and  his  persua- 
siveness to  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, in  which  I  am  seelting.  as  vigorously 
as  I  can,  to  Involve  him.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  he  bases  his  case  on  one 
person  or  individual.  I  am  sure  that  hi* 
flinal  persuasion  will  be  that  of  Roiuir 
BaiTsicA,  not  based  on  the  tiews  of  any- 
one who  may  have  testified. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  tliat  It  is  lust  a  bit  Inconsistent  to  rely 
on  the  expertise  of  men  like  Bickel, 
White,  and  Goodwin,  who  say  that  the 
electoral  college  should  not  be  changed. 
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and  tiien  to  disacree  with  one  of  their 
basic  concepts  as  to  why  the  college 
should  not  be  changed. 

Bickel.  WlilU,  and  Goodwin  believe 
that  the  electoral  college  should  not  be 
changed  because  it  wUI  give  an  advau- 
taee  to  the  election  of  liberal  elements 
around  the  large  Sutes.  and  the  large 
Slates,  then,  will  have  an  advantage 
under  the  unit  rule.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  disagrees  »1th  that.  I  merely 
pomt  it  out. 

I  Just  cannot  see  how  the  two-party 
systems  will  be  destroyed  by  moving  to  a 
national  popular  vote  I  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject I  invite  any  Senator  who  may  desire 
to  pursue  tlie  subject  further  to  read  the 
65-page  document  compiled,  after  an  ex- 
teniive,  10-months'  study,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  In  which  the  asso- 
ciation cites  the  dozen  or  so  principal 
works  of  outstanding  poUUcal  scientists. 
Not  one  of  them  felt  that  the  electoral 
college  was  In  any  way  indispensable  or 
even  a  primary  factor  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two-party  system. 

If  we  are  to  susgest  that  the  direct 
popular  voie  lor  President  would  de- 
stroy the  two-party  system  in  America 
we  might  as  well  suggest  that  the  two- 
party  system  has  already  been  destroyed 
m  States  which  elect  their  Governors. 
Senators.  Representauves.  mayors,  al- 
dermen, toa-nship  trustees,  and  school 
board  members  by  direct  popular  vote. 
The  two  party  system  is  Ingrained  In  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  political  system. 
It  is  not  going  to  disappear  It  has  not 
been  wealtened  at  the  Sute  level. 

One  of  the  reasons  most  people  agree 
In  connection  with  the  two-party  sys- 
tem is  that  the  more  you  proliferate 
one  of  the  parties  the  better  chance  you 
Klve  the  other  side  for  winning. 

These  political  scientists — and  any- 
one who  cares  to  read  the  bar  associa- 
tion study  can  verify  this — suggest  that 
one  of  the  major  reasons  we  have  had 
a  two-party  system  Is  the  election  of 
candidates  from  single-member  districts 
We  elect  a  Governor  from  a  State,  we 
elect  a  township  trustee  from  a  town- 
ship, or  a  school  board  member  from  a 
school  board  member  district.  We  do  not 
apportion  the  power  as  some  of  our 
friends  in  foreign  nations  do.  Thus,  we 
have  had  a  stron?  two-party  sj-stem 

I  suggest  that,  if  anything,  we  are  go- 
ing to  strengthen  the  two-party  system 
by  direct  popular  vote.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago  but  let  the 
Recoiid  show  I  believe  it  will  be  better 
for  the  two-party  system  because  under 
that  system  we  know  every  vote  will 
count  and  now  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HROBKA   Mt   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRtJSKA.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RtcoBD  at  this  point  the  material 
In  the  minority  views  commencing  at 
page  30  under  the  heading  "Direct  Elec- 
tion Would  Destroy  the  Party  System" 
and  continuing  over  to  page  33  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  full  paragraph  on 
that  p««e  I  do  that  rather  than  to  read 
it  Into  tiie  KicoiD  or  to  suggest  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


Is  wrong,  because  I  think  it  will  save 
time  and  sene  my  purpose  ven'  well. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  R«co«i>. 
as  follows: 

DiBKCT  «L«CTIOK  WOULD  OBSnOT  TH«  PAaTT 


It  li  generaUy  sgrecd  that  our  wo-p«ty 
system  hu  betn  »n  Uidupeiuable  aid  In 
carrymg  out  the  dual  purpoae  of  American 
potiucat  majority  rule  with  mmorlty  rlghta. 
it  U  alao  g«n«rally  agrwd  that  tn  a  multi- 
party 5vat«m  alther  or  both  ot  thMe  goala 
would  be  rrustrmted.  Olven  the  extent  and 
variety  of  mieresta  which  compoM  thu  land, 
the  mamtenanoe  ol  a  two-party  syite  3  U  a 
remarkable  feat.  Indeed,  the  auimng  tact 
about  American  party  poUtlca  is  not  ttiat 
we  have  had  a  number  of  third-party  mose- 
menu.  but  that  we  have  not  had  more  of 
them.  All  third-party  motementa  In  0.8 
history,  talten  together,  account  for  only  5 
percent  of  the  total  vote  c»»t  m  preildentlal 
elections. 

The  two-party  lyatcm.  however,  is  not  a 
product  of  chance  Public  opinion  In  thla 
great  and  diversified  laud  ha«  no  Inherent 
tendency  to  divide  Itself  mto  two.  and  only 
two.  major  political  groupings.  The  ultimate 
causes  ot  two-party  pollUai  are  to  be  found 
in  the  requirements  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion system  under  which  paruea  have  oper- 
ated for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  In  the 
words  of  Prof.  Richard  McCormlck.  perhaps 
our  foremost  authority  on  the  formauon  ot 
parties  In  the  IBSO's  and  1830s.  "In  broad 
terms.  It  w»a  the  conte«  for  the  Presidency 
that  shaped  this  party  system  and  defined 
lt»  essentia!  purpose."  Prom  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  Inception,  the  major  parties 
u  we  now  imow  them  had  as  their  central 
organizing  purpose  the  capturing  of  the 
Presidency.  In  order  to  carry  out  that  goal. 
the  parties  had  to  contend  with  three  con- 
stitutional requirements ; 

(1)  The  Constitution  eatabllshed  a  slnjle 
office  to  be  held  by  a  single  man.  That  is. 
It  established  wmner-take-all  on  the  na- 
tional level. 

(3)  It  required  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  for  victory. 

(31  It  distributed  a  flsad  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  to  each  State. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  fourth 
requirement,  which  was  a  product  of  Stale 
law-  the  custom  within  each  SUte  of  award- 
ing electoral  votes  acconllng  to  the  unit 
rule 

Theee  four  requirements — a  unitary  Presi- 
dency: the  mil  iMlty  of  carrying  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes:  the  distribution  of  elec- 
toral vote*  according  to  states;  and  the 
awarding  of  electoral  votes  within  the  SUtes 
on  the  basts  of  wlnner-take-all — are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  most  linportant  dlstlnc- 
ti»e  features  of  the  Amerlcaa  party  system: 
( 1 1  We  have  only  f ico  major  partlaa.  Third 
party  movements  have  been  sporadic  and. 
on  the  whole.  Ineffectual. 

(3 1  The  major  parties,  often  called  "na- 
tional" are  In  fact  coautlona  of  60  State 
parties:  the  State  parties.  In  turn,  are  coali- 
tions of  oounty  and  local  party  organlaatlona. 
(S)  Both  major  parties  Include  a  wide 
rase*  of  Interests  and  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  how  these  fea- 
turea  are  related  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  electoral  system. 

THX    KEXD    VOa    BaOADLT    BASO    PSSTXXa 

Because  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  Is  re- 
quired for  victory,  a  party  seeking  the  Presi- 
dency must  expand  lu  base  of  support  be- 
yond s  narrow  geographlcml  region.  And  be- 
cause electoral  votes  arc  apportioned  scoord- 
11^  to  the  Federal  principle,  a  party  must 
campaign  In  all  or  moet  of  the  States  The 
States,  thus,  are  the  decisive  political  bat- 
tlegrounds. Tbe  StatM,  of  course,  are  free 


to  award  their  electoral  voles  as  they  see  at. 
All  States,  except  one  however.  foUow  tbe 
practice  of  awarding  electoral  votes  by  tbe 
unit  rule,  wlnner-take-all;  and  they  have 
followed  the  practice  without  notable  excep- 
tion for  150  years.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  the  custom,  pro  or  con.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  wlnner-take-all  has  had  a 
great  Impact  on  the  character  and  structtire 
of  our  political  parties.  Because  of  wlnner- 
take-all.  a  party  is  under  a  strong  Induce- 
ment to  extend  Its  platform  ss  widely  as  pos- 
sible within  each  State:  It  must  expand  Ite 
boss  of  support  to  carry  a  popular  pluraaty. 
Since  both  major  parties  face  the  same  re- 
quirement, both  mu&t  campaign  m  moat  of 
the  same  pieces  before  most  of  the  same 
voters.  Both  must  be  hospitable  to  a  wide 
range  of  minority  IntereaU  which  might 
otherwise  be  excluded  from  electoral  com- 
petition. Every  minority,  In  turn,  is  under 
an  mducement  to  moderate  lu  views  to  make 
them  compatible  to  bot/i  major  parties,  at  tbe 
risk  of  having  to  form  a  separate  party. 

Wlnner-take-all.  in  short,  encourages  both 
parties  to  Include  everyone  and  to  exclude  no 
one.  Both,  of  course,  have  traditional  baaea 
of  support  which  remain  loyal  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time;  but  with  rare  ei- 
ceptlons.  theee  are  seldom  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  margin  of  victory.  In  moet  States 
most  of  the  time,  neither  party  can  afford 
to  alienate  any  sizable  Interest  group;  both 
are  forced  to  seek  the  support  or  thoae  who 
are  not  traditionally  wedded  to  either  party. 
SUice  both  parties  face  the  same  require- 
ments m  all  States,  an  electoral  majority, 
when  It  does  emerge,  la  both  geographically 
dispersed  and  Ideologically  moderate.  The 
victorious  party  Is  therefore  capable  of  gov- 
erning. The  electoral  college,  m  sum.  produces 
truly  competlUve.  State-based,  moderate  po- 
litical pvtles. 

Why.  It  wUl  be  asked,  are  there  only  two 
such  parUes?  The  answer  Is  that  the  same 
mducements  which  produce  bro«lly  based, 
competitive,  moderate  national  parties  also 
operate  lo  confine  third  parties  to  a  narrow 
regional  base.  In  order  to  compete  with  any 
hope  of  success  outside  a  regional  base,  a 
ttilrd  party  must  be  able  to  outpoll  the 
major  parties  In  Stales  wbere  the  major 
parties  are  strongest— a  highly  unlikely  oc- 
currence. The  same  difficulty  U  presented 
even  within  the  regional  base  of  the  third 
party,  for  the  major  parties,  or  at  least  one 
of  them,  may  he  found  competing  there  also. 
otaacT  xUBcnoir  wotn.»  xmcoobacx  6plinte« 

PARTUS 

Under  direct  election,  most  of  the  mcen- 
tlves  toward  moderate,  broadly  based,  two- 
party  competition  are  removed.  It  Is  true 
that  a  sizable  popular  plurality— 40  per- 
cent— would  be  required  for  victory.  But 
that,  without  more.  Is  Insufficient  to  sus- 
tain two-party  competition  of  the  kind  we 
have  known  tJnder  direct  election.  It  Is  not 
the  distribution  of  the  vote  which  matters, 
but  onlv  lu  size  Votes  would  be  sought 
without"  regard  to  The  Stales  uhlch  hap- 
pened to  contain  them.  Interest  groups 
would  face  no  necessity  to  moderate  their 
views  or  to  compromise  with  other  groups 
wltmn  their  resident  SUtes.  Candidates,  in 
turn,  would  face  no  necessity  to  present  a 
brtjadly  based  platform  within  each  State 
Indeed,  there  vould  be  little  necessity  for  a 
candidate  to  csmpalFti  In  most,  or  even 
many.  States  He  would  be  enc^raged  to 
build  a  numerically  sizable  following  with- 
out regard  to  Its  chsracter.  Since  the  same 
strategy  would  be  followed  by  many  others 
at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  tendency 
toward  a  multiplicity  of  single-Interest 
splinter  parties,  each  uncompromlslr  gly  at- 
tached to  a  partlc  Jlar  candidate.  Only  a  few 
might  realistically  expect  to  win;  but  all 
would  hope,  at  the  very  least,  to  maximize 
their  bargaining  position  by  accimulatlng 
aa  many  popular  votes  aa  they  could.  U  for 
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no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  someone  else 
from  winning. 

As  Mr.  Blchard  Ooodwln  told  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee : 

"To  see  that  this  Is  more  than  a  theoreti- 
cal poBstbUlty  let  us  look  at  the  experience 
of  New  Tork.  That  SUte  is  as  cloae  to  a 
mlnature  nation,  tn  urms  of  diversity  of 
popLUatlon  and  Interests,  as  any  In  the 
Union.  It  Is  as  large  as  some  countries.  New 
York  now  has  four  parties.  The  two  amaller 
parties — liberals  and  conservatives — cannot 
carry  a  single  city  or  borough,  but  within  a 
States  that  does  not  matter.  Popular  vote  Is 
everything  In  sutewlde  oontesu.  Tbe  result 
Is  that  both  minor  parties  are  Important, 
and  can  make  a  decisive  difference  In  a  close 
race.  They  behave  on  a  Sute  scale,  exactly 
as  we  speculate  that  mmor  parties  might 
act  on  the  national  scale:  offering  endorse- 
menu.  ™«ir<"g  deals,  and  running  their  own 
candidate.  For  their  membeis  a  separate 
party  has  proved  the  surest  route  to  real 
power.  If  we  move  to  direct  election,  there  la 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  same  will  not 
be  true  at  the  national  level.  In  fact,  operat- 
ing Just  in  New  York  both  the  Uberal  and 
conservative  parties  receive  more  votes  than 
the  toul  joiargln  of  national  victory  In  two 
of  our  last  three  presidential  elections." 

The  proponents  of  direct  election  may  re- 
plv  that  the  40  percent  requirement  would 
mitigate  against  the  muitlplicaitan  of  pir- 
tles-  It  must  be  noted,  first,  that  proponents 
of  direct  election  orlgln.^Uy  fsvoriKl  n  5!  per- 
cent requirement.  That  was  reduced  to  40 
percent"  precisely  because  they  doubted 
whether  anyone  could  get  51  percent  un- 
der direct  election.  That  concession,  however, 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  propon»nts  of  direct 
election,  because  It  confirms  one  of  our  worst 
fears,  namely,  that  direct  election  will  under- 
mine the  two-party  system. 
\  ^  Moreover,   we  cannot  but   think  it  eome- 

'  ^  what  disingenuous  to  condemn  the  electoral 
college  for  being  "undemocratic"  while  at 
the  same  time  embracing  a  40  percent  re- 
quirement under  direct  election.  For  that 
Ogure.  turned  upside  down,  says  that  the 
man  who  is  not  the  choice  of  00  percent 
of  the  electorste  shall  be  President.  To  this, 
proponenu  of  direct  election  like  to  reply 
that  under  the  present  system,  Prerldents 
have  been  elected  with  lees  than  a  simple 
majority  of  the  populsr  vote  even  while  win- 
ning a  majority  of  the  electoral  vole.  What 
this  argument  falls  to  recognise  Is  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  alee  of  a  plu- 
rality and  the  manner  of  lis  composition. 
A  43  percent  vote  uiitlcr  direct  election,  for 
example  (assuming  It  could  be  tcqulredl. 
represents  a  very  different  kind  of  popular 
plurality  from  a  43  percent  popular  vole  un- 
der tbe  electoral  ooUege.  The  popular  vote 
under  the  electoral  college,  esen  when  11  Is 
less  than  a  simple  majority.  Is  uwaj-a  wide- 
ly dispersed  geographically  and  Ideologically 
and  Is  distributed,  moreover,  throughout  all 
the  SUtes.  Thus,  even  when  the  wmnlng 
percentage  Is  less  than  a  popular  mejonty, 
It  Is  stul  possible  for  the  electoral  vote  ma- 
jority winner  to  govern.  Under  the  direct 
election  scheme,  which  Is  Indifferent  to  the 
way  In  which  majorities  are  formed  or  where 
they  are  located,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
a  winner  will  actually  be  able  to  govern. 
The  direct  election  proposal  makes  no 
provision  whatsoever  for  any  pre-election 
machinery  capatlle  of  puWlng  tc^ether  a  40 
percent  coalition,  or  of  Insuring  that  the 
coalition  will  be  truly  repreeenr.atlve  of  the 
Nation  OS  a  whole.  The  proponents  of  di- 
rect election  assume  that  all  else  in  the  po- 
litical prtjceas  will  go  on  pretty  much  »s-la, 
that  the  negotiation,  compromise,  and  coali- 
tion now  undertaken  by  the  two  major 
parties  within  the  SUtes  will  be  performed 
In  the  same  way.  No  argument  la  mads,  no 
facu  are  listed,  to  Indicate  bow  or  why  this 
would   be  tbe   case.  We  are  asked   to  take 


It  on  faith  that  everythmg  will  continue  In 
the  accustomed  manner.  Needless  to  say,  we 
have  strong  reservations  about  that  pros- 
pect. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator's  conviction  is  firm  and  that  he 
Is  sincere  In  it.  I  give  him  every  credit 
for  it. 

However,  the  fact  is  there  are  many 
political  scientists  who  are  In  profound 
disagreement  with  the  American  Bar 
Association — and  hallowed  be  its  name: 
I  have  been  paying  dues  to  It  for  many 
years — and  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  think  my  remarks  have 
demonstrated  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  my 
distingulslied  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
He  is  able  to  do  a  better  job  of  that 
himself. 

I  suggest  there  are  a  number  of  polit- 
ical scientists  who  disagree  «ith  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  wc  should  have  a  dlrtct  popular 
vote  I  must  say  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  conclusion  one 
reaches  and  the  facts  people  use  to  sus- 
tain the  conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  number  of  political 
scientists  who  feel  this  is  going  to  bring 
the  downfall  of  our  two-party  system. 
Tliere  may  be  a  few,  but  certainly  most 
of  them  feel  the  two-party  system  Is  on 
strong  ground.  But  if  the  electoral  col- 
lese  is  the  only  thing  that  perpetuates 
our  two-party  system  we  are  In  trouble. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  It  may  be  so.  but  .Alex- 
ander Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 
University.  Richard  McCormlck,  and 
Harrj'  Jaffa,  sttidents  and  scholars  of 
renown,  have  concluded  that  direct 
popular  election  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  major  political  parties. 
There  are  others  but  these  names  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  outstanding  men 
and  scholars  in  this  field  who  have 
reached  that  conclusion. 

It  was  not  the  general  conclusion  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  referred.  It  was 
his  conclusion  that  the  major  parties 
would  not  be  Impaired  or  destroyed  It 
was  that  conclusion  with  which  I  said 
many  political  scientists  are  in  disagree- 
ment, and  the  record  will  so  show. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  admit  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  at 
one  time  In  the  study,  as  we  have  been 
studying  this  for  4  or  S  years,  had  cause 
to  reflect  on  what  tvill  be  the  future  of 
the  two-party  system. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  studying  this  matter  for  more  than 
4  or  5  years.  This  Senator  testified  for 
the  first  time  on  this  question  10  years 
ago.  It  was  a  problem  of  immediate  con- 
cern which  was  10  years  old  at  that  time. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  spite  of 
pressure,  constant  efforts,  and  many  at- 
tempts, no  action  has  been  taken. 

I  recall  well  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  within  a  year  or  two  after  I 
became  a  member,  reported  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  and  that  bill  provided  there  would 
be  a  combination  of  the  proportional 
plan  and  the  district  plan  and  each  State 
could  choose  whichever  It  wanted  Noth- 
ing came  of  it  because  the  Senate  did 
not  think  that  recommendation  was  suffi- 


ciently meritorious  to  put  on  tbe  calen- 
dar. That  tells  a  story  in  itself.  There 
have  been  those  attempts  pnd  efforts  and 
hard  tries,  and  nothing  has  come  of 
them.  Why?  Because  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient uniform  thinking  on  the  subject 
among  those  who  make  the  decision  to 
go  forward  with  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  shall  see  whether  that 
is  the  ultimate  result  of  this  effort  or  not. 
I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  the  case.  I  would 
like  to  point  to  rather  substantial  evi- 
dence that  indicates  that  the  American 
people  have  had  enough  and  they  are 
tired  of  playing  American  roulette  every 
4  years  with  this  antiquated  and  archaic 
system. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  studying  thL« 
question.  I  know  It  has  been  far  longer 
than  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  It  was  a 
decade  or  so  after  we  became  a  nation 
that  the  first  amendment  was  introduced 
for  direct  dectlon.  so  we  are  rank  ama- 
teurs as  far  as  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore a  national  forum  is  ctxicemed. 

The  facts  are  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  vote  of  339  to  70.  has 
(>3ssed  this  proposal.  Today  we  have 
grassroot  support  across  the  country  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  never  had  before, 
including  tnr  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who  have  studied  the 
matter  tvith  great  particularity.  Of 
course,  their  judgment  is  not  immune 
from  mistakes,  but  I  think  it  speaks 
somewhat  of  the  temper  of  the  times  In 
which  we  live.  This  wide  spectrum  of  sup- 
port has  been  evident  across  the  coun- 
try. When  people  are  asked  whether  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  directly  for 
the  President.  80  percent  of  them  re- 
spond ta  the  affirmative.  When  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  respond  in  the  afBrm- 
aOve.  I  have  faith  that  we  are  not  irre- 
sponsible to  say  that  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  as  they  desire. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  either  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  or  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  patient.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  off  In  the  middle 
of  his  colloquy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wanted  to  suggest  that 
no  number,  however  large  or  small,  of 
statements  relating  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege as  ancient,  antiquated,  dangert>tu. 
and  no  good,  makes  it  so  It  is  a  good  sys- 
tem. It  has  steered  this  country  for  more 
than  a  century  and  three-quarters  hap- 
pily and  well  and  in  a  stable  marmer. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  it  can 
be  improved  so  that  all  the  goblins  and 
devils  and  semldevUs  that  we  see  arotmd 
us  at  election  time  can  be  removed.  We 
can  deprive  the  electors  of  their  discre- 
tionary power  and  we  can  have  a  Jomt 
session  of  Congress  to  determine  the  elec- 
tion when  there  is  not  a  sufBcient  major- 
ity, with  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
having  a  vote  to  determine  who  will  be 
the  President. 

Those  two  changes  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  levded  against  the  elertorml 
college  system  that  have  any  real  merit 
at  aU. 

Every  argimient  made  In  favor  of 
abolishing  the  electoral  college  assign- 
ment of  votes  to  each  State  and  putting 
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direct  elecUon  to  iU  place  can  also  be 
asserted  against  the  composition  of  the 
Senate.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
body  IS  ancient.  anUqualed.  dangerous, 
and  no  good.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  system,  I 
liilnk  it  IS  the  backbone  of  the  strength 
of  Uus  Nation  and  Its  government.  That 
strength  and  that  stability  also  are  par- 
taken of  by  the  electoral  system  in  elect- 
ing the  President. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  think  I  would  be  some- 
what remiss  il  I  did  not  suggest  that 
there  is  a  significant  body  of  thought  that 
disagrees  diametrically  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  I  will  say  so.  I  said 
ever>  argument  advanced  to  prove  that 
tlie  "  present  electoral  coUege  system 
method  of  assigning  votes  to  each  State 
can  be  advanced  to  abolish  the  present 
composition  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  BAYH.  Only  if  one  suggesU  that 
the  electoral  coUege  was  and  now  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  federal  system.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  willing  to 
make  that  a  part  of  his  argument  at  all. 
1  Uilnk  It  is  absolutely  erroneous.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  believe 
that  the  electoral  coUege  Is  Imporiant 
to  the  federal  system.  The  U.S.  Senate 
is  one  of  the  two  pillars  of  the  federal 
sj-stem.  And  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  fight,  as  long  as  he  is  here  or  has  any 
influence  anywhere  else  or  as  a  citizen 
on  the  street,  to  protect  that  role  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  suggest  that  the  electoral 
coUege  as  it  now  operates  has  been 
distorted 

It  is  interesting  for  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska suggest  the  vitality  and  Ijnpor- 
tance  of  the  electoral  coUege  sj.-stem  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  Pounding  Fathers 
when  the  original  purpose  of  the  elec- 
toral coUege  was  to  give  to  those  electors 
complete  freedom,  as  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will  agree. 
Mr.  HKOSKA.  That  U  right. 
Mr.  BAYTJ.  U  it  is  so  good  tor  them  to 
have  complete  freedom,  why  does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  suggest  that  the 
way  to  improve  it  is  to  take  that  freedom 

away?  j.  .  _. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  distorts 

what  I  said. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  repeating  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  take  the  essence  of  the 
electoral  coUege  system  today,  the  de- 
vice, the  formula,  assigning  to  each  State 
a  certain  number  of  votes  to  be  cast  in 
determining  who  shaU  be  President  of 
this  country.  It  is  that  essence  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  lUte  to 
preserve.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
does  not  believe  that  the  electors  should 
have  discretion  to  vote  for  whomever 
they  want. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yet  that  is  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  desired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes:  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  does  not  believe  they 
should  have  separate  elections  for  Presi- 
dent and  separate  elections  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident when  the  electors  gather  to  cast 
their  votes.  That  also  has  been  cast  aside. 

I  plead  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
formula  for  assigned  voting  strength  to 
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each  State.  The  original  fashion  In  which 
those  votes  were  cast  is  not  of  the  es- 
sence, and  I  would  plead  strongly  for 
the  ellinination  of  Uie  person  of  the  elec- 
tor himself  and  replace  him  with  an 
automatic  casting  of  the  number  of  votes 
from  each  State,  either  by  district  or  by 
State,  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
the  President. 

I  do  not  see  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning the  Senator  from  Indiana  can  say 
iliat  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wants 
preserved  intact  and  imchanged  what 
was  in  the  original  document  of  the  Con- 
stitution. There  has  been  no  Intimation 
of  that.  I  think  the  record  should  show 
that  fact,  and  perhaps  some  concession 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  that  Is 
the  fact. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  not  want  to  distort  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  assessment  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  correct  in 
light  of  what  the  Senator  said.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  in  a  short 
period  of  lime  this  Inconsistency  did 
show  itself.  I  have  been  inconsistent  in 
my  own  behalf.  I  am  glad  I  can  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  we 
should  do  away  with  the  electors.  I  think 
It  IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
a  smaU  step  when  we  need  a  leap — 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  that  we  can  agree. 
Mr.  BAYH.  U  I  have  been  wrong  in 
interpreting  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  I  apologlM.  He 
knows  enough  of  our  relationship  to 
know  that  I  would  not  want  to  Impugn 
his  motives  or  misinterpret  what  he  has 
said. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
repeat  tliat  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  argued  for  from  the  original 
document  of  the  Constitution  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  electoral  coUege  system ;  to 
vrtt,  the  assignment  to  each  State  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  voting  strength 
that  is  used  to  elect  a  President.  That  is 
the  central  part  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
It  Is  the  Item  and  characteristic  that  im- 
part to  our  Republic  that  federal  char- 
acter which  has  meant  so  much  to  It  and 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  body  in 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  have  the 
prlvUege  to  serve. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  trying  to  point  out  that  It 
is  a  bit  inconsistent  to  constantly  Invoke 
the  Infinite  wisdom  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers  as  to  the  apportionment  of  votes 
under  the  electoral  coUege  system,  and 
then  to  Imply  that  they  did  not  have 
infinite  wisdom  as  far  as  the  rest  of  it  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Then  does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  believe  that  the  entire 
ConstituUon  should  be  destroyed?  Be- 
cause if  you  foUow  his  logic  and  reason- 
ing to  its  conclusion,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  liave  to  disavow  the  en- 
tire Constitution.  That  I  would  not  sub- 
scribe to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  not  been  Invoking  the  wisdom  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  I  agree  that  they  were 
probably  the  smartest  group  of  men  who 
ever  got  together  under  one  roof,  but  they 


themselves  recognized  that  In  this  par- 
ticular area  they  were  found  wanting. 

For  some  of  them  were  still  serving  in 
Congress  when  they  passed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  undo  a  part  of  the 
electoral  system  they  had  established. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  not  the  part  which 
oonferred  upon  each  State  a  certain  num- 
ber of  votes  in  accordance  with  a  weU- 
devlsed  formula  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing the  President.  They  did  not  touch 
that,  and  no  Congress  since  then  bai 
touched  that,  Mr.  President;  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  we  wUl  not  do  so  at  this  time. 
Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  with  equal  fervor, 
that  this  congress  wlU. 

Certainly  my  friend  from  Nebraska  has 
nothing  but  the  finest  of  motives  and  in- 
tentions, but  despite  the  good  Intentions 
of  the  proponents  of  the  district  plan,  the 
proportional  plan,  or  the  automatic  plan, 
aU  ni  those  plans  faU  to  strike  at  some 
of  the  basic  shortcomings  of  the  present 
system. 

Only  the  direct  popular  vote  permits 
the  people  of  this  country  to  vote  per- 
sonally for  their  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Only  the  direct  popular  vote  guar- 
antees that  everyone's  vote  counts  the 
same,  and  only  the  direct  popular  vote — 
and  this  Is  the  most  Important  of  aU — 
guarantees  that  the  man  who  Is  elected 
President  is  the  man  who  gets  the  most 
votes. 

I  think  to  suggest  that  we  would  ac- 
cept less  than  these  three  Important 
criteria  is  to  be  less  than  forthright  in 
the  fulfillment  of  our  duty. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  la 
the  wlU  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate,  in 
compUance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
iH.R.  16968)  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Government  contribution 
with  respect  to  the  health  benefits  cov- 
erage of  Federal  employees  and  annui- 
tants, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  iHJi.  16900) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hoases  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Steid.  Mr.  Passmak.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
COHELAN,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Robzson,  Mr. 
Conn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and 
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Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  ^o  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  17575) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  SUte.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
tlie  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Rooniy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bikes.  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Cedek- 
BERG,  and  Mr.  Amdbews  of  North  Dakota 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  1 )  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

DCsrancnoN  of  the  rEoniAL  ststem 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  most 
proposals  for  electoral  system  change  are 
perfecting  amendment'?  of  one  sort  or 
another,  designed  to  cure  abuses  and  de- 
ficiencies In  the  electoral  coUege  system. 
However,  If  the  prortsions  of  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  1  are  incorporated  Into 
the  Constitution,  a  profound  alteration 
of  the  federal  system  wUl  take  place,  with 
Indeterminable  effects  throughout  our 
political  machinery.  Therefore,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  I  must  be  considered  not 
as  reform,  but  as  the  alternative  to  re- 
form, that  is,  as  a  radical  reconstruction 
of  our  constitutional  theory. 

HlstorlcaUy,  the  Constitution  Is  often 
viewed  as  a  response  to  an  18th  century 
situation.  However,  the  reason  why  the 
Constitution  has  survived  for  nearly  200 
years  Is  that  It  was  more  fundamentaUy  a 
respon.'ie  to  the  eternal  problems  of  bal- 
ancing political  power.  Many  people  agree 
that  the  formula  of  1789  can  be  Improved 
so  that  we  can  move  toward  the  goal  of 
a  "more  perfect  union."  But  the  radical 
surgery  proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  may  cut  more  deeply  than  It  heals. 
As  the  noted  proponent  of  political 
change,  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin,  noted  in 
the  course  of  the  bearings  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

IT  we  were  starting  a  new  country  we  might 
well  do  things  differently.  In  fact,  the  idea 
of  an  electoral  coUege  would  probably  never 
occur  to  ua.  But  that  l»  not  our  prlvUege. 
We  art  trying  to  continue  and  improve  a  sya- 
tem  of  government  which  has  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Times  change  of  course  and  so  must  we.  I  my- 
self believe  we  need  radical  changes  In  our 
social  and  economic  poUclea.  But  when  U 
cornea  to  modifying  the  structure  Itaelf.  the 
process  by  which  change  comes,  then  we  can 
only  afford  to  act  when  we  are  certain  of 
Improvement.  The  theoretical  and  remote 
chance  of  what  at  worst  would  be  a  rather 
minor  malfunction  does  not  warrant  a 
change  which  might  have  large  and  unfore- 
seen consequences.  And  once  made,  of  course, 
there  1:  no  return.  (Pp.  167-168.) 


The  historical  Incidents  of  the  poll- 
tics  of  compromise  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  have  receded  into  the  text- 
books, but  they  have  left  behind  a  legacy 
of  poUtlcal  wisdom  In  the  structure  of 
our  institutions.  The  Constitution  is  an 
attempt  at  finding  means  other  than 
mere  population  as  the  basis  of  distrib- 
uting poUtical  power.  The  division  of 
powers  between  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments and  the  separation  of  powers 
within  the  Federal  Government  were 
designed  to  preserve  communities  within 
which  the  citizen  oould  fully  participate 
to  the  extent  that  he  was  qualified.  It 
provides  a  deUcate  balance  of  compet- 
ing Interests,  promoting  coalition  and 
compromise. 

However,  the  key  compromise  was 
hammered  out  on  the  question  of  the 
federal  system  itself.  The  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  testi- 
mony to  this  compromi.se.  with  two  Sen- 
ators representing  every  State  and  the 
House  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation. This  is  not  simply  a  compromise 
between  large  and  small  States  on  rep- 
resentation. It  is  a  compromise  on  the 
nature  of  the  Union,  as  Indicated  by  the 
lively  controversy  as  to  whether  It  should 
be  a  great,  consoUdated  central  gov- 
ernment, or  whether  the  States  should 
retain  status  over  their  own  affairs.  The 
Senate,  with  equal  representation,  is  a 
body  representing  the  sovereign  inter- 
ests of  the  States — a  concept  which  was 
clearer  In  the  original  method  of  choos- 
ing Senators  by  State  legislatures.  The 
House,  with  proportional  representation, 
is  a  body  representing  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

This  basic  point  was  underscored  In 
the  statement  of  J.  Harvle  WUUams  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

The  more  perfect  Union  formed  by  our 
limited  Constitution  of  repreeentatlve  gov- 
ernment, and  the  sources  of  its  power  are 
Federal  and  national.  It  Is  the  Ffderal  Union 
of  sovereign  people  equally  represented  In 
the  Senate  and  the  national  Union  of  sov- 
ereign people  equally  represented  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Each  Is  super- 
imposed on  the  other  In  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government; 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  at  the 
roots  of  their  power — the  States  and  the 
People.  This.  I  submit.  Is  our  original  and 
unique  contribution  to  the  art  of  poutloa 
and  statecraft. 

The  electoral  coUege  system  Is  based 
upon  this  same  compromise.  The  problem 
of  balance  between  large  and  smaU 
States,  and  the  relation  of  SUtes  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  solved  In  the  same 
way — namely,  the  electoral  votes  shall 
equal  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  In  this  way.  the  legisla- 
tive compromise  embodied  In  Senate  and 
House  is  translated  into  terms  of  Execu- 
tive power.  In  short,  the  legislative  and 
Executive  power  Is  divided  throughout 
the  Nation  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  compromise.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  would  destroy  this  parallel  sys- 
tem for  the  selection  of  the  Executive. 

The  Federal  principle  aUows  for  a 
subtle  and  compUcated  relation  both  be- 
tween large  and  smaU  States,  and  be- 
tween the  States  themselves  and  the 


Federal  power.  It  also  provides  a  rich 
source  for  local  variations  and  new  re- 
sponjies  to  the  problems  of  the  time.  Our 
present  system  is  not  a  simplistic  render- 
ing of  the  Constitution:  It  is  an  organic 
growth  which  has  many  surprising  de- 
velopments and  relationships.  It  has  a 
potential  for  satisfying  the  claims  of  both 
majority  and  minorities,  as  Yale  Law 
Prof.  Alexander  M.  Bickel  pointed  out  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee: 

The  seeming  paradox,  embodied  In  the 
Electoral  CoUege.  of  a  system  which  offers  the 
possibility  of  disproportionate  Influence  both 
to  oDbeslve  groups  In  the  large  states  and 
to  the  small  States — this  paradox  should  not 
seem  strange  in  tills  chamber,  for  It  la  em- 
bodied also  In  the  Senate  Itself.  The  at-large 
popular  election  of  Senators  means  that  in 
the  big  Industrial  States  cohesive  groups  can 
have  disproportionate  Influence  In  the  elec- 
tions of  Senators.  Just  as  under  the  Electoral 
CoUege  system,  they  can  have  disproportion- 
ate Influence  In  the  election  ol  the  President. 
For  this  reason,  the  Senate  has  In  recent 
years  had  a  more  urban  and  Ut>eral  orienta- 
tion than  the  House.  Tet  at  the  same  time,  of 
sources,  the  Senate  is  the  place  of  dispropor- 
tionate Influence  for  the  small  States,  being 
malapportloned  In  their  laror  In  far  greater 
measure  than  the  Electoral  CoUege. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  would  re- 
duce this  complex  system  of  democracy 
to  a  simple  head  coimt.  The  federal  prin- 
ciple would  play  no  part  in  the  selection 
of  an  Executive  who  Is  even  now  far  more 
powerful  than  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
would  swing  the  present  Imbalance  even 
lunher  out  of  line.  It  was  to  this  point 
that  the  journalist  and  poUtlcal  observer 
Theodore  White  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee : 

it  changes  the  nature  of  our  Presidential 
campaigns.  Our  Presidential  campaigns  right 
now  are  balanced  in  each  party  to  tiring  a 
compromise,  to  eliminate  the  extremes  of 
both  sides,  and  create  a  man  who  has  at  least 
the  gift  of  unifying  ills  party  and  thereafter 
the  nation. 

Once  you  go  to  the  plebiscite  form  of  vote 
you  get  the  more  romantic,  the  more  elo- 
quent and  the  more  extreme  politicians,  plus 
their  hacks  and  TV  agents  polarlalng  the 
nation  rather  than  bringing  It  together.  It 
Is  that  fundamental  erosion  of  the  n.S.A. 
that  horrlQed  me  .  .  .  (p.  110-111). 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  would  not  reform  our  elec- 
toral system's  shortcomings  but  rather 
would  substitute  an  entirely  new  system, 
of  unpredictable  merit,  for  the  federal 
principle  which  Is  the  comeistone  of  our 
Constitution. 

Theodore  White.  Prof.  Alexander 
Bickel.  and  other  witnesses  before  the 
committee  have  thus  become  alarmed 
over  the  direct  election  plan's  sharp 
break  with  the  past.  By  altering  one  ele- 
ment of  our  checks-and-balances  system, 
we  WlU  most  certainly  disrupt  the  rest  of 
the  system  In  ways  that  are  perhaps  Im- 
possible to  foresee. 

However,  some  effects  of  the  direct 
election  plan,  unforeseen  by  Its  spon- 
sors, are  very  easy  to  predict.  Mr.  White 
pointed  out  that  such  traditional  voting 
blocs  as  the  Negro  vote  and  the  Jevrish 
vote  would  be  overwhelmed  If  all  votes 
were  cast  Into  a  national  pool.  Such  vot- 
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ing  blocs  traditionally  carry  an  influ- 
ence out  of  proporUon  to  their  size 
Many  liberals  have  become  alarmed  that 
this  dtsproporllonate  Influence  would  be 
destroyed   by    the   direct   election   pro- 

^t  the  same  time,  the  direct  election 
proposal  would  aUo  destroy  the  legiti- 
mate representaUon  of  regionalism  that 
Is  inlierent  in  the  present  Constitution. 
Tiie  Federal  principle  would  be  utteny 
destroyed,  not  only  as  it  relates  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  but  also  as  it 
relates  to  the  vast  power  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Our  Government  is  not 
based  upon  mere  numbers  but  upon  the 
feeling  of  community  which  the  voters 
have  in  each  SWte 

As  it  happens.  I  am  the  only  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  has  personal  expe- 
rience with  the  power  of  regionalism  in 
the  electoral  coUege.  In  1948.  when  I 
ran  ai  the  presideiilJal  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  States'  Rights  Party.  I  cap- 
tured 39  electoral  votes.  The  intention 
of  this  race  was  to  deny  a  majority  both 
to  Truman  and  to  Dewey,  and  thus  bring 
Into  plav  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  planned  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Tlus  plan  faUed  only  by  a  tew  votes 
If  th»  SUtes'  Rights  candidates  had  car- 
ried two  more  States,  or  if  the  RepubU- 
cans  had  nDt  lost  two  of  the  three  they 
were  scheduled  to  carry,  the  election 
would  have  gone  to  the  House. 

However,  the  strength  of  the  electoral 
coUege  svstem  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  I  won  these  39  electoral  votes 
with  a  popular  vote  of  1,176.125.  Henry 
Wallace,  an  ideological  candidate  In  the 
same  election,  had  a  popular  vote  of 
1.157.326.  but  won  no  electoral  votes.  His 
votes  were  scattered  around  the  country 
RegionalLsm  is  a  healthy  development 
m  a  nation,  since  it  gives  cittrens  a  feel- 
ine  of  community  and  Involvement.  On 
the  other  hand.  Ideological  candidates 
lead  to  dlvlsiveness  and  factionalism,  as 
demcnsuated  by  the  government*  of 
Frarce  and  Italy.  Reform  of  the  Sec- 
toral college,  therefore,  should  strength- 
en the  States,  and  lessen  the  chances  for 
Ideological  facilonallan. 

The  chief  fault  in  the  electoral  college 
today  Is  the  widespread  adoption  of  the 
unit  system,  or  wmner-Ul£e-all  meth- 
od of  assigning  votes  In  each  State  The 
unit  sjstem  is  not  part  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, but  has  gradually  been  adopted 
by  the  States.  It  maximizes  the  strength 
of  the  large  States,  and  also  gives  rise 
to  the  imt»rtance  of  bloc  voting  in  large 
population  centers.  A  few  thousand  votes 
In  a  large  city  can  win  a  whole  State. 
I  have  long  worked  for  electoral  col- 
lege reform.  The  plan  which  I  have  sup- 
ported over  the  years  would  Iceep  the 
electoral  college,  but  break  up  the  unit 
sysum.  Each  voter  would  vote  for  two 
electors  at  large,  and  one  elector  in  his 
evenly  apportioned  district.  In  the  same 
way  as  he  now  votes  for  two  Senators 
and  one  Consreasman.  This  Is  the  so- 
called  district  plan. 

The  district  plan  meets  the  criteria  for 
fair  and  just  electoral  reform.  It  elimi- 
nates the  disproportionate  effect  of  bloc 
voting,  but  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
States  in  national  politics. 
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The  direct  election  plan  is  full  of  un- 
fortunaW  results.  It  undermines  the 
federal  system  which  has  sen.ed  us  so 
well  since  1789.  It  Increases  the  liltelihood 
of  comiptlcn  and  attempts  to  swing  elec- 
tions. 11  falls  to  provide  any  mechanism 
for  such  impoitant  questions  as  qualify- 
ing a  candidate,  certifying  elections,  or 
handling  recounts. 

There  is  also  the  danger  that  the  direct 
election  plan  will  never  be  ratified  by  the 
States,  thus  thwarting  the  reforms  out- 
lined above.  One-tliird  of  the  States  will 
lose  power  under  the  plan.  There  are  99 
houses  of  tlie  State  legislatures- 
Nebraska  is  miicameral.  If  only  13  of 
those  99  hous3s  failed  to  ratify,  the  proj- 
ect wculd  fall.  I  believe  It  Is  far  better 
to  get  on  with  a  genuine  reform  than 
attempt  radical  surgery.  » 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Most  Deeply  Radical  Amendment,'  by 
Columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrick.  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1970. 1  now  wish  to  present  this 
article  to  the  Senate.  It  reads : 

The  Ualted  Btatea  S«n»t«  launclin  lt»«lf 
tUls  week  Into  one  ol  the  most  Jiteful  d«- 
baUA  in  Amertcjm  constitutional  history. 
By  the  end  or  this  month— by  early  October 
■t  the  letest— the  Senate  wlU  have  voted 
up  or  down  a  re.v>lutIon  propoelng  the  direct 
national  election  of  Presldenta. 

"1  ttilnt  a  case  can  be  made."  Yale's  Prof. 
Charles  Black  haa  said.  "Tor  the  proposition 
that  direct  election.  IT  It  passes.  wlU  be  the 
mMt  deeply  radical  amendment  which  has 
ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

That  assessment  Is  shared  by  many  others, 
both  lawyers  and  non-lawyers,  who  see  In 
the  direct  election  proposal  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  structure  ol  Amerlc«n  led- 
sralism.  Yet  the  resolution  has  passed  the 
House  already:  It  reportedly  commands 
strong  popular  support;  and  the  action  to  be 
taken  bv  the  Senate  haa  this  unrecognised 
meanlog:  It  the  Senate  approves,  and  the 
roolutlon  loes  out  to  the  States  for  ntlBca- 
tlon.  any  further  effort  at  electoral  reform 
would  be  effectively  blocned  for  seven  years. 
Tha'^  is  the  period  allowed  by  the  resolution 
In  which  tliree-Ioarths  of  the  states  must 
ratif  T  or  faU  to  ratify. 

Coosldsr.  for  a  moment,  the  chanaes  that 
would  occur  in  the  whole  business  of  norm- 
nauon  and  quallBcatlon  for  the  ballot.  Un- 
der existing  law.  political  parties  hold  na- 
tlonfti  convention.'-  and  nominste  their  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates 
Then  state  partlas.  acting  under  state  law. 
undertake  to  get  those  Uckau  listed  on 
state  ballots. 

ft  Is  at  this  point  that  the  machinery 
of  federalism  begins  its  delicate  braking  ac- 
tion Major  parties  ordinarily  have  no  tjoruble 
in  getting  their  candidates  on  the  ballot 
in  every  state.  The  peUtlon  process  makes 
It  more  difficult  for  third  parties.  Oeotife 
WaUace.  it  will  be  recaUed.  had  a  terrible 
time  in  1968  bctort  he  could  get  his  Ameri- 
can Independent  Party  qualified.  When 
Strom  Thurmond  ran  In  1948.  he  made  11  to 
the  ballot  In  15  states  only. 

The  machinery  of  state-by-state  quallflca- 
tlon.  coupled  with  electoral  voting  by  states, 
baa  worked  to  mhlbit  the  power  of  third 
parties.  Only  four  times  m  this  century  haa 
a  mmorlty  party  won  electoral  votes  The 
SoclalisU.  Progressives.  Prohibitionists.  Con- 
stitutionalists and  others  have  sputtered  in- 
effecMvely  within  their  state  compartments 
And  ijecause  each  of  the  two  major  parties 
bas  been  compelled  to  make  a  broad  appeal, 
the  United  States  has  beneBted  from  politi- 
cal stabUlty  and  prudent  compromise. 


Under  the  pending  resolution,  this  ma- 
chinery would  be  Junked.  No  matter  what 
its  sponsors  say,  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment would  require  (and  lU  language  so 
permits)  that  ballots  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  Nothing  else  would 
make  sense  An  entire  new  system  would 
have  to  be  created  by  which  any  group 
calling  itself  a  political  party  Bled  the 
names  of  Its  candidates  with  a  Federal 
Board  of  Elections.  We  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  Black  Peoples  party,  a  Peace  party, 
a  Revolutionary  party,  a  Young  Americana 
party  I  am  myself  a  Whig,  and  might  run. 
In  a  nation  so  large  and  so  passionately 
diverse,  a  dosen  "parlies '  surely  would  bid 
tor  a  footnote  In  history. 

Then  whatT  State  Unee  no  longer  would 
matter  We  are  now  thinking  of  cumulative 
votes  across  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  re- 
nuues  no  great  work  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  that  such  an  aggregaUon  of  SUles 
mghters.  New  Leftists,  AnU-Flusrldationlsta. 
and  Ean-the-Bombers  could  drain  enough 
vote*  to  prevent  either  of  the  major  parties 
from  winning  40  percent  of  the  total. 

In  IMa,  even  with  the  machinery  of  ted- 
eralum  working.  It  was  Nixon  435  percent: 
Humphrey  42  8;  and  Wallace  13  5.  with  two- 
tenthi  split  among  Oene  McCnHhy.  Edrldge 
Cleaver,  a  Communist  named  Mitchell,  the 
Prohibitionist  Munn,  and  others.  Given  a 
slmllAT  sliuatlon,  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment a  run-oO  would  be  held  between  the 
top  two— probably  the  Brst  week  in  Decem- 
ber—amid* wild  cries  of  "deal'  and  'seU- 
out."  , 

Is  thU  whai  we  want?  Is  this  prospect  of 
chaos  truly  better  than  !J>e  "obsolete"  but 
functioning  system  that  now  exists?  The 
questions  are  iquarelj  before  the  Senate  now 
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Mr.  President.  Mr.  Kllpatrick  Is  one 
ol  the  ablest  columnists  In  this  country. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  fine  articles 
on  this  subject.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  other  articles  that  this  able 
writer  has  provided  the  public  on  Ihia 
topic. 

Mr  President.  Thomas  A.  Lane  writes 
a  column  that  Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
American  public.  This  column  Is  entitled 
"Public  Affairs." 

In  an  article  on  September  IB,  1988. 
he  dbcusses  this  subject  under  the  head- 
ing -VS.  Must  Retain  Electoral  CoUege." 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  campaign  for  electoral  reform  Is  based 
upon  misinformation  and  misrepresentation. 
Advocates  of  ceotraiued  power  would  uke 
another  giant  step  in  breaking  down  the 
Constitution. 

They  allege  that  democracy  requires  direct 
popular  election  of  the  Prealdent  That  Is 
a  contention  without  merit.  The  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  Oreat  Britain  is  elected  by  Parlia- 
ment, not  by  the  people.  In  Oermany.  nelthw- 
the  President  nor  the  Chancellor  is  elected 
by  the  people.  In  France,  the  Preoident  U 
elected  by  popular  vote  but  the  Premier  Is 
not  In  India,  neither  the  Prealdent  nor  the 
Prime  Minister  Is  elected  t>y  popular  vote.  In 
the  general  pattern  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, the  people  elect  repreeentatlves  who 
elect  the  heads  of  government. 

The  Electoral  College  adapts  this  parlia- 
mentary system  to  the  different  pattern  of 
American  government,  it  numbers  electors 
in  the  combined  strengths  of  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  and  the  Senate,  but  It  pro- 
vides a  special  body  of  electors  (who  may 
not  be  members  of  Connress)  to  elect  the 
Prealdent  Jmt  as  the  creation  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  resolved  the  conflicting  Interests 
of  large  and  small  states,  eo  were  thoee  mt«r- 
ests  again  reconcUed  In  the  election  of  a 
President. 
Thnnighout  otir  history,  the  Deetoral  Col- 


lege has  served  well  It  has  resolved  oonfUcta 
with  minimum  delay  and  uncertamty.  It 
would  be  singularly  Improvident  to  change 
from  so  effective  a  system  to  a  direct  popular 
vote.  .         _ 

The  direct  vote  proposal  has  serious  de- 
fects, fn  a  close  vote,  who  would  believe  the 
count?  The  potential  for  recount  would  be 
opened  wide.  With  three  candidates,  do  we 
accept  minority  government  or  do  we  have 
a  run-off  election?  The  system  would  Inten- 
sify strife  and  confusion. 

Politicians  apreal  to  the  spectre  of  George 
Wallace  to  arouse  popular  opposition  to  the 
third  parlv  threat.  Their  fears  actually  un- 
derscore the  special  merit  of  the  Eeclcral 
College  The  present  law  does  not  allow 
minority  government  It  requires  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  for  election. 

Thus.  Richard  Nlion  carried  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote  even  though  he  did  not 
win  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  That  was 
true  of  John  F.  Kennedy  In  I960.  We  regard 
them  as  majority  presidents. 

If  Richard  Nixon  had  received  lees  than  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  WaUace 
electors  would  have  been  required  by  the 
Interests  of  their  voters  to  cast  their  votes 
for  Nixon  rather  than  Humphrey  The  Elec- 
toral College  would  have  expres&ed  the  will 
of  the  people  without  the  confusion  and 
turmoil  of  a  run-off  election. 

The  direct  vote  plan  has  even  more  serious 
defects.  It  would  destroy  state  participation 
m  the  electoral  process  and  centrallM  elec- 
tion control  In  the  federal  government  With 
the  capacity  of  modem  news  media  to  shape 
public  opinion,  the  invitation  to  demagogy 
is  apparent.  No  one  who  cherishes  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  govertunent  can  vote  for  such 
change. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  would  with- 
draw the  discretion  of  electors  In  voting  tor 
a  president.  That  ill-considered  proposal 
would  destroy  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  College — its  capacity  to  resolve 
mlnorliy  elections.  Although  this  option  is 
rarely  exercised,  it  should  be  reUined. 

Others  suggest  that  the  electors  should  be 
chosen,  one  from  each  congressional  district 
and  two  from  the  state  at  large,  as  are  mem- 
bers of  Congreiis.  The  suggesiion  has  merit, 
but  It  Is  already  within  the  power  of  the 
BUtes  It  can  be  adopted  by  state  legislatures 
whenever  the  voters  Insist  on  that  method  of 
choosing  their  electors.  A  constitutional 
amendment  is  not  required. 

The  campaign  for  electoral  reform  comes 
chiefly  from  those  socialist-oriented  Ameri- 
cans who  see  salvation  in  a  centralized  all- 
powerful  government.  They  have  no  taste  for 
the  American  way. 

Mr.  President,  that  column  was  writ- 
ten by  Tnomas  A.  Lane,  a  very  able 
writer  on  the  American  scene. 

WHICH   WAT    ABCEKlCAT 

Now.  turning  to  another  topic,  ever  so 
often  an  author  will  be  moved  by  some 
Indefinable  inspiration  to  sum  up  con- 
cisely the  mood  of  the  NaUon.  He  will 
hit  upon  exactly  the  thoughts  which 
everyone  Is  thinking,  and  expreas  them 
clearly,  and  with  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  their  meaning. 

Such  an  article  appears  in  the  August 
Issue  of  Christian  Economics,  an  article 
entitled  "Which  Way  America?"  It  was 
written  by  the  distinguished  Southern 
Journalist,  Anthony  Harrigan.  who  has 
recently  assumed  the  post  of  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  States 
Industrial  Council.  Mr.  Harrigan  has 
written  a  broad  ranging  and  deeply 
philosophical  piece  which  explains  the 
present  predicament  of  our  Nation,  and 
offers  a  solution. 


Mr.  Harrigan  points  out  that  our  pres- 
ent situation  is  imique  twcause,  tor  the 
first  time,  we  must  recognize  that  many 
Americans — a  minority,  to  be  sure — have 
accepted  the  concept  of  the  United  States 
as  an  evil  Nation  that  must  be  destroyed. 
He  traces  the  growth  of  this  concept  to 
the  transplantation  ol  absolutist  think- 
ing from  Europe  during  the  thirties  and 
forties.  He  says: 

The  traditional  pattern  of  life  here  had 
allowed  different  areiu  to  live  In  different 
ways.  .Americans  did  not  anticipate  the  con- 
ditioning of  minds  or  centralization  of  opin- 
ion. Local  loyalties  and  uadltlons  were  re- 
spected. The  notion  of  the  law  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  sccjmpluhlng  soclsl  revolution  was 
alien  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Harrigan  then  goes  on  to  say: 
Law  In  the  American  sense,  was  designed 
to  protect  the  individual  from  oppresalon 
and  wrong-doing.  It  was  regarded  as  a  re- 
straliUng  influence,  not  as  a  monolithic  dl- 
rectmg  force.  Such  a  non-absolutist  attitude 
towards  law.  govenmient  and  society  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Europeans  who  as- 
sumed commanding  posiUons  In  the  uni- 
versities and  the  Intellectual  community  off- 
campus.  The  traditional  easy-going  Ameri- 
can approach  to  national  problems  gave  way 
to  an  angry,  harsh,  all-out  approach  which 
stressed  "necessity." 

This  absolutist  approach  in  our  uni- 
versities and  In  other  positions  of  intel- 
lectual leadership  has  borne  its  bitter 
fruit.  The  great  centralizing  effect  of 
national  radio  and  television  has  served 
to  promote  this  line  of  thought  in  a  way 
that  would  have  been  impossible  to  fore- 
see. As  Mr.  Harrigan  writes: 

It's  no  wonder  that  such  moral  and  m- 
teUeccual  confusion  abounds.  Never  liefore 
in  the  nation's  history  has  there  been  a 
studied  attempt  to  ciiange  American  psy- 
chology, to  dissolve  faith  In  Americas 
achievements  and  values,  to  make  dirty 
things  of  national  symbols,  to  bralnwaah  the 
entire  population  and  to  create  inside  the 
country  a  paraUel  society  of  protesters  who 
dissent  from  every  action  and  value  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  wltneeaes.  In  other 
words  to  an  effort  to  traosfortn  our  society 
by  lies  and  violence  and  to  liquidate  IW 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  vitally  Im- 
portant article,  and  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cana to  study  it  carelully.  Mr.  Harrigan 
baa  captured  the  essence  of  our  prob- 
lem, which  Is  basically  moral  and  spirit- 
ual at  heart. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  article, 
"Which  Way  America?"  by  Anthony 
Hatirtgan  Is  so  Important  that  I  would 
like  to  read  the  entire  piece  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

WKICH  Wat  Amxxica? 
(By  AntJiony  Harrigan) 
The  signs  of  our  time  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  In  the  UtUted  States  are  entering  a 
dark  age  of  Internal  strife,  marked  by  the 
decline  of  dvlllaed  values  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  barbarism  and  revolutionary 
spirit.  In  AsU.  the  US.  Is  on  the  verge  of 
suffering  total  defeat  In  war  because  of  In- 
declslvenesa  and  revolutionary  agitation  on 
the  homefront.  Authority  and  dladpline  in 
tlie  nation's  armed  forceo  have  been  down- 
graded to  where  some  troops  use  the 
cleached-flst  salute  of  communist  orlglxi  end 
where  the  command  structure  Is  virtually 
powerless  to  halt  publication  of  underground 
subversive  newspapers  on  military  posts.  A 
filthy  flood  of  pornography  covets  the  coun- 


try and  Is  deecrlbed  as  a  "sexual  revolution." 
Nihilists  In  universities  occupy  acadenUc 
buildings,  threaten  professors  with  bodily 
injtiry,  and  hold  guns  on  administrators. 
Bishops  of  an  historic  communion  bow  to 
blackmail  and  vote  to  give  moiuy  to  an  or- 
ganization that  calls  for  destruction  of  the 
VS.  government  and  the  crippling  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

DIBAJTKCTKD    CZT1ZXNS 

The  United  States  has  been  beset  Ijefore 
by  deep-seated  divisions.  It  has  known  inter- 
nal conflict  and  experienced  losses  of  loyalty 
among  some  of  Its  citizens.  Except  for  the 
CivU  War.  however,  the  liatlon's  dUBcuitles 
always  have  been  resolved  without  resort  to 
open  conflict.  Peaceful  adjustment  and  rea- 
sonable accommodation  always  have  been 
poeslbie.  Today.  Americans  have  reascm  to 
doubt  that  the  nation's  problems  can  be 
salved  as  they  have  In  the  past.  New  and 
severe  methods  may  be  neoeesary  to  assure 
the  nation's  survival  and  to  proteot  cher- 
ished freedoms. 

The  unhappieat  reality  of  our  era  Is  the 
acceptance  by  numerous  Americans  of  a  con- 
cept of  the  United  States  as  an  evU  nation 
that  must  be  destroyed.  Radicalism  Is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  history  of  the  UJ8.  What  Is 
new  and  perilous  is  the  burning  hatred  of 
America  by  many  thousands  of  disaffected 
citizens  who  enjoy  Its  freedom,  security  and 
prosperity,  who  bite  the  proverbial  hand  that 
feeds  them.  This  ugly  passion  haa  been  re- 
vealed In  the  revolt  of  the  Vletnlks.  but  it 
has  deeper  roots  than  protest  against  U.S. 
particlpauon  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

A    COKTINCNTAt.   CKBlf 

Prof.  Andrew  EzergaUis.  writing  In  the 
Yale  Reviev  (June.  199S).  asseru  that  the 
havoc  In  America  today  stems  from  seeds 
of  aljsolutlsm  ( advocacy  of  a  rule  by  absolute 
standards  or  pnnclpiesi  planted  m  the  last 
generation-  "Somewhere  along  the  way  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War."  he  says, 
"a  portion  of  America's  youth  caught  the 
continental  germ  of  absolutism  and  now 
they  demand  totalitarian  purity  m  polltlca 
and  society." 

In  years  past.  U.B.  colleges  and  universi- 
ties spoke  for  the  churches  and  states  that 
created  them  and  for  the  alumni  who  re- 
ceived their  education  there  and  sustained 
the  inetltutlons'  growth.  The  Idea  of  aliena- 
tion from  the  surrounding  American  life  was 
virtually  unknown. 

A   HXW    tOKOUXaCJC,   KMPHASIB 

To  lie  sure.  America  was  not  wholly  free 
of  ideological  thlnlccrs  even  in  the  early 
years  of  the  aOth  Century.  Nevertheless,  the 
number  of  Ideolcgles  in  America  was  small 
until  a  generation  ago. 

Significant  change  took  place  in  the 
thirties  and  forties.  A  generation  was  In- 
volved in  a  world  war  In  which  ideology  was 
a  factor.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
gave  refuge  to  many  educated  Europeans 
who  were  steeped  in  the  absolutist  doctrines 
of  the  continent.  Msny  of  these  refugees 
became  formidable  figures  In  America's  In- 
tellectual Ufe.  They  stamped  their  ideologi- 
cal approach  to  public  ifsues  on  a  rUlng 
generation  of  writers.  Jurists  and  public  oB- 
clala.  For  the  flnrt  time  In  American  lustory, 
newcomers  shaped  the  nation's  thinking,  in- 
stead of  American  society  giving  shape  to 
the  newcomers'  vision  of  life  in  this  land. 

A  NSW  ACnVZST  MEMTAUTT 

America  was  not  ready  to  receive  such  • 

transfusion  of  absolutist  conceptions.  Amer- 
ican society  had  not  evolved  so  as  to  be  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  sophisticated 
absolutlam  of  European  origin.  The  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  life  here  had  allowed  dif- 
ferent areas  to  Uve  in  different  ways.  Amer- 
icans did  not  anticipate  the  conditioning  of 
minds  or  oentraiization  of  opimon.  Local 
loyaltlea  and  traditions  were  r«spect»d.  Th» 
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notion  of  the  Uw  as  an  Instrument  tor  ae- 
eotnpllsblng  social  revolution  was  alien  to 
our  people. 

Law.  In  the  American  senae.  was  designed 
to  protect  the  indlvlduQl  from  oppression 
and  wrong-doing.  It  was  regarded  as  a  re- 
straining influence,  not  as  a  monolithic,  di- 
recting force.  Such  n  non-absolutist  attitude 
toward  law.  guvernmeat  and  society  was  blt- 
lerly  opposed  by  the  Europeans  who  assumed 
commanding  positions  in  the  umvrrsities 
and  the  intellectual  community  oO-campua. 
Tba  traditional  easy-going  American  ap- 
proach to  naiional  problems  gave  way  to 
an  angry,  har^.  all-out  approach  which 
fitresKd    'neccs&uy" 

One  of  the  first  departments  of  American 
life  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  new  Intellectual 
approach  was  the  law.  Activist  judges  swept 
ftside  the  precedents  bom  of  generstlonis  of 
adjudicating  disputes  among  American  citl- 
eeus.  states  and  the  federal  government,  A 
passion  for  "■justice."  narrowly  defined  ■'and 
shaped  to  8er\e  a  particular  conception  of 
government,  became  so  sirong  In  the  fifties 
and  sixties  that  fundamental  needs  of  so- 
ciety— under  the  he&dmg  of  law  and  order — 
were  Ignored  or  scorned. 

ratrrr  or  sctivism:  contlutt 
What  happened  in  this  period  is  that  the 
conscience  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation  was 
radicalized.  In  this  process,  the  electronic 
media,  chiefly  television,  played  a  central 
role.  Television,  as  in  the  •news"  programs 
of  the  late  Edward  R  Murrow.  became  an  in- 
stnimen:  of  abiolu'.lsu  who  were  trying  to 
Impose  their  conceptions  on  the  American 
public  The  cameras  presented  lawful  au- 
thorities as  overbearing  and  brutal,  but  care- 
fully avolde^J  showing  any  of  the  provocative 
acts  engaged  in  by  political  activists.  Spokes- 
men for  revolutionary  change  were  given 
ample  time  to  make  a  powerful  impact  on 
national  audiences.  Revolutionaries  were  pre- 
sented as  calm  and  logical.  No  embarrasalng 
questions  were  put  to  demonstration  orga- 
nizers. Their  smooth  words  were  recorded 
but  not  their  brutal  or  insulting  actions.  As 
a  result,  revolutionaries  received  a  sympa- 
thetic feedback.  Many  young  viewers  were 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  tummg  America 
upside  down. 

CRAIXCKCX  or  ItAKXD  POWTB 

The  challenge  to  government  and  society 
la  one  of  naked  power — the  same  challenge 
that  the  Nazis  held  up  to  the  German  peo- 
ple in  the  IsaO's.  Concerned  citizens  often 
ponder  the  ugly  record  of  recent  years: 
Wa:t8.  De--roU.  Newark,  the  Tipple  war 
against  Chicago,  the  Easter  bomb  plot  in 
New  York  City,  the  Junke'a  to  Hanoi  by 
various  American  friends  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
the  march  on  the  Pentagon,  the  SOS  coups 
at  Columbia  and  Harvard  and  the  invasion 
of  the  Wiazonsin  Assembly.  Noth'ng  suc- 
ceeds like  success.  Thus  the  abuse  and  terror 
continue:  more  threats  of  arson,  militants 
shouting  obscenities  at  churchmen  gathered 
in  convention,  insults  to  Judges  on  the 
bench  and  Black  Panthers  teaching  children 
to  kill  policemen. 

THK  roLLT  or  rowra  wosship 
The  absolutists  In  our  midst,  who  have 
caused  this  mesa,  surted  out  Justifying  any- 
thing in  the  name  of  "Justice."  Now,  they 
wtJTBhlp  the  absolute  of  power.  They  talk  of 
"participatory  democracy."  but  aim  at  an 
abeolutlst  "democracy"  of  their  own  making. 
Toung  men  are  told — «nd  many  are  persuad- 
ed— that  rioting  and  a  touch  of  arson  can 
bring  a  world  without  war,  prejudice  or 
hanger.  Anyone  who  can  believe  that  can  be- 
lieve anything. 

Ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  If  America's 
leaders  had  appreciated  the  danger  poMd  by 
abeolutlat  conceptions.  It  would  have  been 
relatively  easy  to  prepare  unlvertltlee  for  the 
coming  aBsault,  to  stiffen  the  backbone  and 
moral  tmdeivtandlng  of  the  churches  and  to 


prevent  infiltration  of  the  armed  forces  by 
militants.  Because  nothing  was  done  to  de- 
fuse the  New  Left  and  to  pulverize  its  incip- 
ient absolutism,  an  evil  has  spread  across 
tba  nation. 

A  nasso  cmoNaT  ask  QTmsnoNa 
The  presUge  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  government  has  accumulated  In  the 
course  of  almost  200  years.  Yet  us  our  coun- 
try approaches  its  bicentennial  celebration. 
much  already  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
New  Left  to  eradicate  the  esteem  with  which 
Americans  have  viewed  their  republic.  Many 
citizens  teem  dazed  by  the  efforts  of  those 
who  distort  and  downgrade  America.  Ttic 
U.S.  public  may  be  approaching  the  point 
where  It  doesn't  know  what  to  believe  about 
the  country.  After  years  of  ceaseless  propa- 
ganda from  homegrown  haters  of  the  United 
States,  many  Americans  aik:  Are  our  mili- 
tary leaders  the  cause  of  wars  in  the  world 
today?  Is  the  United  States  attacking  a 
legitimate  nationalist  movement  In  Vietnam? 
Has  our  society  adopted  Inhuman  values? 

It's  no  wonder  that  such  moral  and  intel- 
lectual confusion  abounds.  Never  before  In 
the  nation's  history  has  there  been  a  studied 
attempt  to  change  American  psychology,  to 
dissolve  faith  in  America's  achievements  and 
values,  to  make  dirty  things  of  national  sym- 
bols, to  brainwash  the  entire  population  and 
to  create  Inatde  the  country  a  parallel  society 
of  protesters  who  dissent  from  every  acUon 
and  value  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  are  wit- 
nesses, in  other  words,  to  an  effort  to  trans- 
form our  society  by  lies  and  violence  and  to 
UqtUdate  tu  strength. 

Survival  requires  that  the  federal  and  state 
governments  use  all  their  lawful  authority 
to  deter  and  isolate  those  who  make  a  new 
religion  or  cult  of  violence  against  America 
and  ns  Institutions.  Fortunately,  the  hard- 
core of  violence  oriented  defectors  from  our 
society  u  still  a  small  percent  in  a  nation 
of  more  than  200  million  people. 

rasscaxmoK  ros  peack  wrra  nzDOK 
Stamping  out  the  revolutionary  movement 
will  require  unusual  firmness  and  steadfast- 
ness. Americans  place  a  high  value  on  toler- 
ance, and  are  reluctant  to  take  vigorous 
measures  against  even  the  meet  open  and 
notorious  advocates  of  dLsorder.  One  is  re- 
minded of  Hegel's  dictum;  "History  is  not 
the  realm  of  happiness."  This  absolutist. 
whose  conceptions  have  brought  so  much 
woe  to  mankind,  was  right  in  Indicating  that 
the  carr^'ing  out  of  essential  task  of  life  and 
leadership,  can  be  an  unhappy  experience. 
We  all  yearn  for  the  older  America  that  was 
free  of  internal  clashes  and  Ideological  strife. 
Nevertheless,  we  won't  again  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  with  freedom  without  admin- 
istering unpleasant  remedies,  prerleely  as  the 
phvalclan  often  has  to  prescribe  bitter  medi- 
cine In  order  to  restore  health  to  a  sick 
man. 

It  Is  lmp<irtant  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
irreveralble  law  of  breakdown  niles  our  ao- 
clety-  Breakdown  occurs  only  where  our  so- 
ciety has  failed  to  take  preventive  measures 
auainst  the  sick,  aberrant  element  within 
This  destructive  element,  which  Is  trying  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life,  has  seceded  from 
allegiance  to  America.  An  Inner  secesslGU 
from  our  country  Is  no  more  permissible  In 
the  late  20th  Century,  however,  than  a  sec- 
tional secession  was  tolerable  to  the  nation 
In   the  mld-l!>tb  Centtiry. 

WKAPOKaT  TO  COMBAT  IHTSBNAL  SAtBAaiAIsa 

If  the  law  Is  our  shield  and  spear.  It  will 
have  to  be  used  In  InnoTatlve  fashion.  Laws 
already  on  the  books  can  be  used  in  new 
ways. 

"The  law  doesn't  afford  society  sufficient 
protection  where  It  only  tmpoaea  punish- 
ment on  those  who  commit  acts  of  violence. 
To  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice for  the  community,  the  law  has  to 
apply  against  those  who  ulvocete  violence 


and  preach  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
or  Its  political  subdivisions.  Long  ago.  the 
American  judiciary  established  the  principle 
that  freedom  of  speech  does  not  extend  to 
those  who  shout  "Are"  in  a  crowded  theater. 
Today,  the  entire  United  States  Is  a  crowded 
theater — a  setting  where  an  irresponsible 
act  could  result  in  a  massive  conflagration. 
If  we  accept  the  concept  of  law  barring 
advocacy  of  revolution  in  any  form  or  what- 
ever guise,  this  understanding  will  crystalline 
out  In  the  form  of  new  rules  for  the  opera- 
tion of  our  society— rules  that  will  make 
possible  the  security  of  America  In  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  century. 

THE  DA8KNESS  CAN  BK  DtSaiTATED 

The  baelo  assumption  we  must  make  Is 
that  our  society  has  a  right  to  defend  Itself 
against  those  who  would  liquidate  lU  val- 
ues— that  there  Is  a  superior  wisdom  in  the 
organization  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  that  rightfully  commands  protection. 
To  put  this  truth  in  other  terms,  America 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  keep  the  Internal 
barbarians  at  bay.  The  darkness  that's  fallen 
over  America  will  lift  If  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people  offer  total  resistance 
to  revolution. 


THE  FUGHT  TO  THE  SUBURBS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan.  the  head  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau,  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Tribune  which  was  pub- 
lished In  that  newspaper  on  September 
7.  1970.  entitled  "FUght  To  Suburbs  Has 
Meaning.*' 

This  article  Is  one  of  importance,  and 
I  feel  It  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body.  and. 
therefore,  I  should  like  to  read  It  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Trohan  says  in  the  article: 
Perhaps  nothing  so  demonstrates  the  fail- 
ure of  the  school  integration  decision  of  16 
years  ago  as  the  preliminary  figures  of  the 
1970  census.  This  is  your  failure  and  my  fall- 
tire  and  the  failure  of  every  American  roan. 
woman  and  child. 

The  preliminary  figures  show  that  subur- 
banites now  outnumber  residents  of  the  cen- 
trsl  city  for  the  first  time.  The  trend  away 
from  the  central  city  is  not  only  common  to 
New  York  and  Chicago  but  also  to  lesser  con- 
centrations like  Peoria  Washington'!  subur- 
ban population  Is  over  BOO.OOO.  exceeding  that 
of  the  capital  Itself. 

Many  reasons  may  be  offered  for  this,  but 
we  must  face  the  facts.  One  of  ihe  more  im- 
portant reasons  is  the  school  integration  pro- 
gram. In  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  popu- 
lation has  Tlrtually  stood  still  between  1900 
and  1970,  but  the  schools  have  become  al- 
most entirely  black. 

Whites  have  fled  to  the  suburbs  here,  as 
they  have  in  other  cities.  Their  places  have 
been  taken  by  blacks  who  have  come  from 
the  deep  South  or  from  the  slums  of  north  • 
em  cities. 

And  in  the  South,  integration  Is  also  fall- 
ing. In  Summerton.  S.C..  for  example,  one 
of  the  cities  involved  in  the  historic  deci- 
sion declaring  racial  segregation  must  cease, 
the  once  white  schools  have  an  all  black  en- 
rollment because  whites  have  turned  to  pri- 
vate schools. 

America  should  have  learned  from  Prohibi- 
tion that  It  Is  Impossible  to  leclslate  morals. 
The  noble  ejiperlm'?nt,  which  was  conceived 
In  the  highest  idealism,  resulted  In  wholesale 
disrespect  for  law  and  the  rise  of  syndlcat«d 
crime  with  Its  murders,  extortion  and  vio- 
lence. 

Integration  bad  even  loftier  alms  which 
few  opposed  In  their  hearts,  but  many,  saw 
as  moving  too  rapidly,  The  result  has  been 


that  today  most  blacks  are  not  happy  with 
whltee  of  any  hue  and  many  whites  are  dis- 
appointed with  blacks. 

There  may  be  much  In  the  black  conten- 
tion that  Integration  is  proceeding  on  white 
terms.  But  this  would  hardly  aeem  to  Justify 
the  position  of  some  blacks  that  they  be  seg- 
regated on  their  own  terms. 

One  of  the  saddest  stories  of  the  integra- 
tion drive  comes  from  Payette.  Miss.,  a  test 
tube  of  the  race  Issue.  In  this  predomlnanUy 
Negro  town,  blacks  once  Uved  in  fear,  but  to- 
day whites  live  In  fear,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  magazine.  Business  Week,  and  the 
DelU  Democrat  Times  of  Greenville,  Mas. 

Payette  has  Mississippi's  only  black  mayor. 
Charles  Ever*,  the  brother  of  Medgar  Evers. 
the  Negro  civil  rights  leader  who  was  assMsl- 
nated  In  Jackson,  Miss,  on  June  11.  1963. 
Mayor  Evers  says  there  is  no  "tension"  In 
Fayette,  but  Mrs.  Marie  P.  Walker,  editor  of 
the  vpeekly  Fayette  Chronicle,  says  there  la 
black  terrorism.  In  speaking  for  the  whltee. 
outnumbered  four  to  one. 

Mra.  Walker  telU  a  sad  atory  of  Intimida- 
tion and  disregard  of  law.  This  commentator 
doesn't  know  enough  of  the  acts  to  decide 
whether  right  lies  with  Mayor  Evers  or  Mrs. 
Walker  but  he  does  know  that  politicians — 
white  red.  bisck  or  yellow— generally  Justify 
any  form  of  extremism  to  remain  In  power. 

Our  concern  should  be  with  any  and  all 
evidence  that  integration  Is  breaking  dowiL. 
If  we  are  to  survive.  Ic  should  not  break 
down,  but  It  cannot  be  kept  afloat  on  either 
black  or  white  terms. 

George  Meany.  head  of  the  APL-CIO.  made 
It  clear  that  blacks  should  not  be  taken  into 
unions  merely  because  they  are  black,  but 
promised  they  wlU  be  accepted  If  qualified. 

IntegraUon  doesnt  mean  an  all  black  so- 
ciety, nor  does  segregation  necessarily  mean 
an  all  white  society.  In  the  Idesl  community 
equality  must  be  built  on  ablUty  and  cul- 
ture—not revolution  and  prejudice. 


THE  BLIGHT  OP  "WELFARE" 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  to  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  recenUy.  enUUed  "The 
Blight  of  'Welfare.'  "  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  Senate  wUl  be  legislating  in 
the  near  future  and  Is  one  of  paramount 
importance  today.  Because  of  that.  I 
should  like  to  present  this  editorial  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

"Welfare"  is  a  word  of  good  connoUUon— 
cf  Webster's:  "state  or  condition  in  regard 
to' well-being:  condition  of  health,  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  the  like";  also.  "f>«» Jheer; 
biaterlal  plenty:  a  good  thing-  In  order  to 
capitalise  on  these  euphoric  definitions,  the 
DoUtlclans  have  given  us  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educauon.  and  Welfare  Ibundllne  aU 
good  things  into  one)  and  the  "weUare 
state."  under  which,  supposedly,  we  should 
all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

But  lest  we  be  carried  away  let  us  examine 
the  realiUes  beneath  the  buoyant  terminol- 
ogy A  helpful  point  of  departure  is  the  ex- 
traordinarily informed,  and  profoundly  de- 
pressing paper  read  here  last  week  by  Roger 
A.  Freeman  before  the  Governmental  Re- 
search Association.  Mr.  Freeman  Is  associated 
with  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolu- 
tion and  Peace  at  Stanford,  and  until  re- 
cently was  special  aasUtant  to  President 
NlKon. 

HlB  conclusion,  buttressed  by  overvrhelm- 
Ing  statistics  and  specific  cltaUons  of  failure. 
Is  that  everything  touched  by  government. 
no  matter  how  good  the  Intention,  la 
blighted  and  withered.  There  is  a  general 
death  of  every  part  touched.  In  every  pro- 
gram of  government  acUvlty.  after  the  ex- 
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pendlture  of  bUUons.  hundreds  of  bUUona, 
and  even  trillions.  Mr.  Freeman  says,  all  at- 
tenq>u  to  correlate  tangible  achtevemenU 
with  resources  applied  'have  cast  great  doubt 
on  the  Idea  that  improvements  are  neces- 
sarily proportionate  to  the  amounts  spent  or 
even  tend  to  be  favorably  eOected." 

What  are  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
state?  First,  the  protection  and  safety  of  Its 
eltlaens.  their  11  vm  and  property,  from 
would-be  attackers,  foreign  and  domestic. 
Second,  to  establish  and  enforce  rules  for 
the  ordinary  and  peaceful  conduct  of  clvU 
affalia  and  to  settle  disputes  among  Its 
citizens. 

The  thrust  of  the  "welfare  state."  however. 
Is  not  in  these  directions.  It  has  succeeded 
m  circumscribing  the  range  of  decisions  a 
cltlaen  can  make  for  himself  and  his  family 
by  assuming  to  make  these  decisions  for  him 
and  It  has  drastically  infringed  on  his  right 
to  determine  the  share  of  his  resources  which 
he  can  allocate  to  his  various  wants  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wishes  by  taking  such  deter- 
minations unto  itself.  It  alms  to  overrule, 
thru  the  pollUcal  process  or  by  threaU,  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  free  market, 
both  In  the  disposition  of  goods  and  re- 
sotuxes  and  in  Ideas  and  options. 

With  what  result?  "Our  IntematloiuU  posi- 
tion and  our  defensive  strength,  measured 
against  the  power  of  potential  enemiee." 
Mr.  Freeman  says,  "have  never  been  as  weak. 
The  safety  of  person  and  property  in  our 
homes  and  stt^ets— and  on  highways— has 
never  been  as  much  threatened  or  more  fre- 
quently violated.  At  the  same  time,  govern- 
ment has  never  before  claimed,  held,  or 
exercised  so  many  responelblllUes  for  our 
personal  affairs  nor  made  ao  many  decisions 
affecting  our  Individual  lives.  It  has  assumed 
dutlea  which.  Judging  by  the  results.  It  Is 
unable  to  discharge  satlafactorlly.  while 
neglecting  or  forsaking  Its  foremost  and  pri- 
mary obligations." 

While  the  "welfare  state"  proUferates.  de- 
vouring an  ever-increasing  share  of  total  tax 
revenue,  the  political  statists  who  try  to 
daub  cosmetics  over  Its  manifold  failures 
keep  up  their  dishonest  bleat  that,  If  It 
weren't  for  expenditures  on  national  defense, 
government  "services"  wouldn't  l>e  "storved." 
Mr.  Freeman  disposes  of  that  propaganda 
by  demonstraUng  that,  since  1958.  defense 
spending  declined  from  60  per  cent  of  all 
federal  expenditures  to  about  18  per  cent 
today,  while  domestic  Bcrvtces  climbed  from 
37  per  cent  to  66  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
Of  $145  billion  now  being  laid  out  on  domes- 
tic services.  •118  bllUon  goes  for  social  wel- 
fare. 

Despite  these  huge  outlays,  results  are 
negligible  where  they  are  not  cotinter-pro- 
ductlve.  Crime,  delinquency,  and  moet  kinds 
of  social  Uls  are  multiplying  at  a  frightening 
rate,  the  federal,  state,  and  local  expendi- 
tures on  crime  prevention  and  law  enforce- 
ment have  increased  338  per  cent  in  17  years. 
A  criminal  has  four  chances  In  five  never  to 
be  arreeted-.  a  person  arrested  has  five 
chances  out  of  sU  not  to  serve  Ume  in  JaU 
or  prison;  and  the  one  in  about  30  criminals 
who  winds  up  behind  bars  serves  on  the  aver- 
age only  55  per  cent  of  the  time  to  which  he 
has  been  sentenced. 

The  status  and  products  of  our  educstlonal 
system  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  more  than 
Ave  Umea  as  much  la  now  allocated  to  It 
each  year  as  was  being  allocated  two  decades 
ago.  Expenditures  for  public  education  have 
Increased  489  per  cent  since  1953  and  staff 
In  the  school  system  has  Increased  172  per 
cent,  while  enrollment  has  been  Increasing 
only  78  per  cent.  Yet  the  result  Is  what  one 
study  committee  called  a  contlnuoua  "spiral 
of  decline." 

The  government's  approach  to  reuef  for 
the  poor  and  aid  W  famUles  with  dependent 
children,  Mr.  Freeman  says.  Is  not  directed 
at  rehablUtallng  recipients  or  turning  them 


into  self -sustaining  worken.  Bather.  Ita  pre- 
cept Is  that  there  should  t>e  no  oonnectlon 
between  work  and  Income.  "Why."  Mr.  Free- 
man asks,  "should  persons  of  Uttle  skill  and 
low  productive  capacity  work  for  a  wage  that 
is  not  more  than  what  they  can  get  on  wel- 
faf».  and  often  less?"  So  the  rolls  increase  by 
leapa  and  tMunds  even  In  times  of  rising 
prosperity  snd  employment— that  of  ADC 
rising  from  2  million  recipient*  In  1963  to  7.5 
million  now.  with  benefits  rtslng  117  per 
cent  In  the  senae  period. 

These  enormous  "welfare"  outlays  have  a 
bearing  on  inflation,  of  which  we  ail  com- 
plain. But,  as  Mr.  Freeman  says,  only  gov- 
ernment can  create  inflation:  thru  budget 
deficits,  easy  money,  and  lopsided  labor 
policies. 

For  example,  consider  construction  costs. 
In  22  years  the  urban  renewal  program  has 
destroyed  three  times  as  many  bulldlnes  as 
it  has  completed.  It  has  not  removed  slums 
but  shifted  them  from  one  part  of  the  city 
to  another.  In  doing  this,  government  adds 
billions  to  the  housing  demand  In  subsidies, 
grants,  loans,  and  guarantees,  and  this  in  a 
market  in  which  private  demand  la  high  and 
costs  and  prloee  are  rising  faster  than  In  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  inflation  engineered 
In  this  way  drives  moderate  income  famines 
out  of  the  hoiking  market  and  adds  their 
voices  to  the  clamor  for  more  housing  sub- 
sidies. 

These  examples  could  be  multlpUed  end- 
lessly, in  every  field  from  farm  quotas  and 
subsidies  to  foreign  aid.  with  Its  barvost  of 
thistles  and  venom.  Taxes  on  everyone,  ex- 
cept the  free  riders,  are  already  prohibitive. 
How  much  crazier  can  we  get? 


Mr.  President,  that  is  an  article  which 
I  hope  will  be  read  by  all  Senators.  I 
hope  they  will  study  this  subject  further 
and  in  depth.  The  matter  of  welfare  to- 
day is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is 
costing  this  country  billions  of  dollars. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  the 
point  of  providing  people  on  welfare 
with  various  types  of  trade  school,  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training,  so  tlxat 
they  can  make  their  own  way  in  life.  It 
Is  unfair  to  the  individual  to  keep  him 
on  weUare  when  he  can  be  trained  and 
made  into  a  productive  citizen. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
BrLLKOH).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DIRECT     POPULAR     ELECTION     OP 

THE   PRESIDENT  AND   THE   VICE 

PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res  1 )  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  that  spent  some  2 
years  in  studies  and  In  the  preparation  of 
the  language  which  has  become  the  main 
portion  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  1,  and 
also  as  a  representative  of  a  small  State 
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I  reel  that  I  am  in  a  ratlier  unique  posi- 
tion so  {ar  as  this  debate  is  concerned. 

I  nught  say  that  when  the  American 
Bar  Association  commission  undertook 
its  study  of  the  electoral  college.  I  en- 
tered into  this  study  as  a  Oovemor  of  a 
small  State  and  with  my  mind.  I  thought, 
made  up  that  I  would  never  be  in  favor 
of  any  change  tliat  would  abolish  the 
electoral  coUege.  I  felt,  rather  selfishly  I 
might  say.  that  the  electoral  coUege  gave 
the  small  States  some  advantage,  and 
while  it  had  flaws  and  imperfections  tlie 
approach  we  shoiild  take  would  be  to 
correct  those  flaws  and  imperfections 
and  yet  preserve  the  system. 

But  as  the  studies  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  commission  proceeded.  I 
began  to  realize  more  and  more  that  my 
earlier  feeling  toward  the  electoral  col- 
lege was  a  mistalce.  I  felt  simply  because 
a  Slate  like  Oldahoma.  with  a  fairly 
small  population,  and  with  eight  electors, 
by  virtue  of  an  elector  for  each  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator,  had  a  small  ad- 
vantage. 

As  I  worked  with  other  members  of 
the  commission  and  understood  more 
how  the  electoral  college  operates  I  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  small  States  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  during  campaigns,  as 
party  platforms  are  drawn,  and  also  as 
the  executive  branch  operates  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  Congress 
passes  The  reason  Is  very  simple.  At  the 
present  time,  because  of  the  "winner  take 
■U"  provision  of  the  electoral  college,  a 
candidate  for  President  can  be  elected  if 
he  carries  only  the  12  most  populous 
States.  This.  then,  causes  the  candidates 
for  President  and  the  parties  preparing 
to  make  the  campaigns  for  President,  to 
generally  ignore  the  small  and  less  popu- 
lous States  and  prepare  campaigns  and 
platforms  that  appeal  to  the  most  popu- 
lous States  of  the  Onion 

1  have  before  me  a  compilation  of  ap- 
pearances made  by  both  candidates  for 
President  in  1908.  This  information  was 
furnished  to  my  otDce  by  the  national 
committees  of  both  parties.  We  found 
that  both  of  the  committees  concentrated 
the  campaigns  and  scheduled  candidates 
In  those  States  which  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  "big  eight"  These  are  the 
States  that  have  the  most  electoral  votes. 
These  States  are:  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  California,  nUnols,  Michi- 
gan. Texas,  and  New  Jersey.  Those  so- 
called  big  eight  States  have  a  total  of  327 
electoral  votes.  In  1968  the  presidential 
candidates  made  a  total  of  63  visits  to 
those  eight  States. 

Looking  at  the  attention  which  the 
candidates  paid  to  the  le.'ks  populous 
States,  we  ilnd  there  are  16  States  with 
82  electoral  votes  whfre  the  candidates 
made  no  appearances  at  all.  That  Is  to 
say.  neither  the  Republican  nominee  nor 
the  Democratic  nominee  took  time  to  stop 
In  any  of  these  16  States. 

Also  there  were  a  large  number  of 
States  In  which  the  candidates  made  only 
one  stop:  Delaware.  Iowa.  Louisiana. 
Maine.  North  Carolma.  North  Dakota. 
Oregon.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin  and 
Idaho.  A  candidate  of  one  party  or  the 
other  made  one  stop  in  those  States  so. 
Mr.  President,  you  can  see  there  Is  a 


total  of  13  States  where  the  candidates 
made  a  total  of  only  one  stop  in  each 
State  and  16  States  where  they  made 
no  stops  at  all :  and  in  eight  States  with 
the  most  electoral  votes  they  made  63 
visits. 

This  is  symbolic  of  the  attention  the 
smaller  States  get  from  the  parties  and 
the  candidates  when  they  are  running 
for  President  and  it  Indicates  the  atten- 
tion they  get  from  the  executive  branch 
after  the  campaign  is  finished  and  the 
winner  begin.';  discharging  his  duties  as 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation. 

I  recognize  there  are  many  persons  who 
feel  otherwise;  who  feel  that  a  State  like 
Alaska,  with  two  Senators  and  one  Rep- 
resentative has  more  Influence  now  than 
it  would  have  imder  a  direct  vote.  But  I 
submit  that  this  Is  not  the  case  because 
at  the  present  time  the  State  of  Alaska 
gets  no  attention  from  the  candidates 
and  If  we  had  the  direct  vote  the  voters 
of  that  State  would  be  Just  as  Important 
as  the  voters  of  another  State. 

At  the  present  time  a  candidate  who 
takes  time  out  to  go  to  Alaska  can  only 
hope,  if  he  sijcceeds  to  win  every  vote 
in  that  State,  to  get  the  three  electoral 
votes.  The  candidates  feel  the  time  would 
be  better  spent  In  a  State  where  they 
would  get  a  larger  block  of  electoral 
votes. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  smaller 
States  of  this  Union  need  all  the  breaks 
they  can  get.  Our  population  trends  are 
continuing  In  the  direction  of  the  concen- 
trating of  more  and  more  people  In  our 
more  populous  States,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  those  States  and  also  the 
entire  Union.  Therefore.  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  ought  not  to  take  steps  that 
are  likely  to  further  that  trend. 

I  would  certainly  not  favor  a  change 
in  our  electoral  system  if  I  felt  the 
small  States  were  going  to  be  damaged 
by  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution, 
but  my  study  of  this  question  through- 
out the  time  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  commission, 
and  since  that  time,  convinces  me  that 
the  smaller  States  are  going  to  be  helped, 
and  not  hurt,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  coUege  and  by  the  substitution 
of  a  direct  vote  for  President  in  Its 
place. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  as  long  as  a 
voter  in  California  U  a  means  by  which 
a  candidate  for  President  may  hope  to 
win  40  electoral  votes  and  when  a  voter 
In  the  State  of  New  York  Is  a  means 
whereby  a  candidate  can  win  43  electoral 
votes,  those  votes  are  going  to  be  more 
important  to  the  candidate  than  the 
votes  of  citizens  in  a  State  like  Okla- 
homa where  the  candidate  can  hope  to 
gain  only  eight  electoral  votes  or.  per- 
haps under  the  new  census,  only  seven 
votes.  Therefore,  we  in  the  smaller  States 
are  going  to  have  to  take  a  bxck  seat  to 
the  larger  States  under  the  present  elec- 
toral college  system. 

That  would  not  be  the  case  If  every 
voter  had  an  equal  vote  and  an  equal 
voice  In  the  election. 

The  interesting  thing  about  a  political 
campaign  Is  that  the  crowds  that  candi- 
dates get  are  as  large  In  the  small  States 
as  they  are  In  the  big  States.  So  It  Is 
not  the  fact  that  the  candidates  appear 


before  larger  groups  that  motivates  can- 
didates to  go  into  large  States  like  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  and  the  other 
States  that  make  up  the  Big  Eight,  but, 
rather,  by  going  into  those  States  the 
candidates  are  hopeful  of  winning  the 
big  blocks  of  electors  that  make  the  dif- 
ference In  the  outcome  of  presidential 
elections. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  I  feel  the 
electoral  college  works  to  the  great  dis- 
service of  the  smaller  States.  Anyone 
who  has  studied  the  outcome  of  elections 
In  States  like  Illinois  and  New  York,  par- 
ticularly, will  recognize  that  the  vote  be- 
tween the  out-State  voters  and  tlie  urban 
centers  voters  divides  almost  evenly. 

For  example,  in  Illinois,  the  down- 
State  vote  generally  goes  Republican  and 
the  Cook  County  vote  tends  to  be  Demo- 
cratic. Since  we  have  a  winner-take-all 
situation  In  the  electoral  coUege,  the 
pressures  are  tremendous  on  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  Cook  County  to 
build  up  a  sulBclent  majority  to  over- 
come the  down-State  Republican  vote 
and  In  that  way  throw  the  total  block  of 
electors  In  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  same  is  true  In  New  York.  The 
New  York  City  vote  tends  to  be  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  upstate  voters  In  New 
York  State  tend  to  vote  Republican.  So 
there  are  tremendous  pressures  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization to  deliver  a  large  enough  vote 
to  overcome  the  Republican  majority  In 
upstate  New  York,  and  In  that  way  cap- 
ture the  total  block  of  electors  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  believe  that  this  situation,  more  than 
anything  else,  contributes  to  some  of 
the  irregularities  that  have  plagued  our 
presidential  elections  In  recent  decades. 
If  every  voter  in  this  country  were  of 
equal  importance,  the  pressures  would  be 
Just  as  great  in  tlie  small  precincts  and 
in  the  small  States  to  get  the  voters  to 
vote  as  they  presently  are  to  get  the 
voters  to  cast  their  votes  in  those  special 
situations. 

There  Is  another  reason  that  causes 
the  electoral  college  to  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  small  States,  and  that 
is  that  many  of  our  small  States  tend  to 
be  one-party  States.  For  Instance,  my 
State  of  Oklahoma  has  tended,  until  very 
recently,  to  be  a  one-party  State.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  My 
State  of  Oklahoma  tended  to  be  Demo- 
cratic. The  State  of  Kan-sas  tended  to  be 
Republican. 

Under  the  present  system  with  the 
electoral  college,  the  Republl''an  voters 
in  a  State  like  Oklahoma  had  little  tend- 
ency to  go  out  to  vote  because  the  State 
generally  ended  up  in  the  Democratic 
column,  and  the  votes  cast  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate  did  not  count 

In  Kansas,  the  Democratic  voters  had 
little  tendency  to  vote  because  the  State 
generally  went  Republican  and  their 
votes  were  disfranchised. 

Under  the  direct  vote  proposal,  the 
vote  of  all  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  counted,  because  the 
votes  will  be  cast  directly  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  minority  voters  wUl  not  be 
ruled  out  or  dlsfranchl.>ied  by  the  wtaner- 
take-all  arrangement. 
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The  same  kind  of  problem  would  exist 
If  we  went  to  .some  of  the  other  kinds  of 
changes  proposed  in  our  electoral  system. 
Under  the  district  system,  the  minority 
party  In  a  district  that  tended  to  vole 
with  the  other  party  would  be  disfran- 
chised, and  that  plan  would  be  undesir- 
able for  a  large  number  of  voters  In  this 
coimtry. 

When  I  first  became  Involved  In  an 
effort  to  improve  the  electoral  system, 
I  felt  very  strongly  that  there  were  some 
aspects  of  the  present  system  that  needed 
to  be  corrected,  hut  that  they  could  be 
corrected  and  the  system  could  be  pre- 
served; but  I  feel  now.  as  I  felt  after  I 
studied  the  question  for  a  while,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  that  the  elec- 
toral vote  in  the  electoral  college  can  be 


ore  fearful  that  the  change  to  a  direct 
vote  vrlll  cause  some  serious  changes  In 
the  makeup  of  our  National  Oovem- 
ment:  but  I  do  not  share  those  fears 

I  have  checked  the  Cong»ission«. 
Record  for  the  year  1911,  at  which  time 
the  Senate  was  debating  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  change  to 
a  direct  vote  for  choosing  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Up  until  that  time,  as  Senators 
will  remember.  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  there  were  many  who  felt  that  If  we 
gave  up  that  system  and  went  to  a  direct 
vote  for  Senators,  very  serious  and  un- 
desirable results  wovild  follow. 

For  example.  In  the  debate,  the  then 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Ellhu  Root, 
on  February  10.  1911.  speaking  In  defense 


preserved,  but.  rather,  that  the  time  has    of  retaining  the  systern  whereby  mem- 


come  for  >is  to  completely  abolish  the 
system  and  give  everj'  voter  in  this  coim- 
try an  equal  vote  and  a  direct  voice  in 
the  choosing  of  our  President  and  Vice 
President. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  offices  are  by 
far  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
world  in  these  times,  and  they  deserve 
to  be  filled  by  individuals  who  have 
gained  those  offices  by  virtue  of  having 
been  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  in  this  country,  who  have  gained 
those  offices  without  resorting  to  any 
kind  of  trickery  or  kind  of  political 
machinations,  and  who.  therefore,  can 
serve  without  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  ciUzens  that  they  were  the 
second  choice  or  that  they  were  not 
chosen  except  by  accident. 

I  feel  that  if  we  continue  using  the 
electoral  coUege  as  It  now  exists,  the 
day  will  come  when  we  wUl  have  a  can- 
didate who  »1U  have  gained  the  office  of 
President  by  accident,  and  that  fact  wiU 
turn  the  coimtr;  into  turmoil.  A  Chief 
Executive  who  will  not  have  the  full 
backing  of  the  voters  of  this  coimtry 
WiU  therefore  find  It  difficult  to  dis- 
charge the  onerous  task  that  goes  with 
leading  the  most  powerfu'  nation  on 
earth. 

I  feel,  therefore,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Senate  must  foUow  the  poitem 
that  the  House  has  already  followed  and 
abolish  the  electoral  coUege  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  a  direct  vote  for 
President 


bers  of  the  State  legislature  chose  VS. 
Senators,  made  this  statement: 

Let  ui  continue  upon  the  tlMory  tliat  State 
governments  lire  corrupt  and  incompetent. 
Tlie  time  will  come  when  the  Oovemmeat  of 
the  United  States  wUl  be  driven  to  the  exer- 
cise of  more  arbltrmry  and  unconeMered 
power,  will  be  driven  to  greater  concentra- 
tion.  WIU  be  driven  to  extend  Its  functions 
into  the  Internal  affair*  ol  the  State*;  and 
then  sooner  or  later  the  people  oi  the  coun- 
try will  reject  a  Goveriunent  that  has  sub- 
jected their  personal  and  Intimate  neighbor- 
hood affairs  to  the  control  of  a  central  power 
In  Washington,  and  then  In  the  place  of 
competent  States  governing  their  own  affairs 
we  shall  go  through  the  cycle  of  conoenlra- 
llon  of  power  at  the  center  while  the  States 
dwindle  mto  Inslgniflc&nce,  and  ultimately 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Republic  upon 
new  lines  of  separation. 

Mr  President,  there  Is  another  view  of  the 
fundamental  propoeltloo  on  which  this  res- 
olution pests.  It  Is  an  expreeelon  of  distrust 
for  representative  government.  It  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  u  a  part  of  the  great  move- 
ment which  has  been  going  on  no»  In  theae 
recent  years  lliroughout  the  country  and  to 
which  our  people  have  been  drifting  away 
lro3t  their  trust  In  repreoentatlve  govern- 
ment. These  modem  constitutions  wluch  are 
filled  with  speclflc  provisions,  limiting  and 
directum  the  legislature  in  every  direction, 
furnishing  such  startling  contrast*  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  an  expression  of  distrust  in  rep- 
resentative government.  The  referendum  la 
an  expression  of  distrust  in  representative 
government. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Senator  Root  was 
very  much  concerned  that  giving  the  peo- 


I  feel  very  strongly,  as  has  already  been     pie  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of 


said  on  the  floor,  that  the  hour  is  late: 
that  if  we  imdertate  to  amend  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  throwing  it  back  into 
a  conference  with  the  House,  the  time 
will  expire,  the  Senate  wiU  adjourn,  and 
we  will  not  be  able  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution dunng  this  session;  that  It 
wlU  take  many  months  to  reach  this 
point  again  In  another  session,  and  be- 
fore the  Congress  Is  able  to  act.  the  time 
will  expire  and  we  wlU  not  be  able  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  various  State 
legislatures,  and  that  we  wUl  have  an- 
other Presidential  election  under  the 
same  system  now  in  existence. 

Therefore.  I  feel  it  is  extremely  urgent 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  this  matter  and 
that  we  place  It  before  the  State  legisla- 
tures, so  that  they  wUl  be  able  to  act 
upon  it,  to  truly  modernize  our  system 
of  electing  a  President. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  who 


voting  directly  for  U.S.  Senators  was  go- 
ing to  produce  some  ftmdamental 
changes  in  our  Federal  system.  It 
is  equaUv  obvious  that  the  years  since 
1911  have  shown  that  Senator  Root's 
concern  was  not  weU  founded.  I  doubt 
thai  any  Member  of  the  Senate  wotild 
be  wilUng  now  to  go  bock  to  the  old 
system  of  having  Members  of  the  Senate 
chosen  by  the  le?iilatures  of  the  >arious 
States. 

I  beUeve  that  Senator  Root  suHered 
from  the  pain  that  was  described  many 
years  ago  by  Walter  Bagehot.  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Physics  and  Politics."  In 
which  he  said  that  one  of  the  greatest 
pairs  to  human  nature  is  the  pain  of  a 
nev  Mea.  I  would  sus.Tect  that  for  Sen- 
ator Root,  the  Idea  of  running  In  a  pub- 
Uc  ele:tion  was  rather  painful  because  It 

trnc  new. 

I   am   of   the  opinion,  havins  heard 


some  of  the  debate  here,  that  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  many  Senators 
today  oppose  the  change  In  our  electoral 
coUege  and  the  adoption  of  the  direct 
vote  for  President  is  that  the  idea  is 
somewhat  new  to  them.  I  doubt  that  their 
fears  wUl  come  to  pass,  any  more  than 
the  fears  Senator  Root  had  seme  50 
years  ago.  when  he  stood  on  this  floor 
and  advocated  retaining  the  system  by 
which  Senators  were  elected  by  State 
legislatures. 

I  share  some  of  the  fears  expressed 
by  some  of  my  coUeagues;  but  after 
studinng  the  matter  from  the  viev.-point 
of  the  smaller  States,  I  feel  stronsly  that 
the  best  Interests  of  the  country  and  of 
the  smaUer  States  wili  be  served  by  abol- 
ishing the  present  electoral  system,  with 
its  wlnner-toke-aU  arrangements,  and 
going  to  a  direct  vote,  which  will  give 
every  qualified  voter  in  this  country  an 
equal  voice  in  choosing  the  President, 
and  thereby  make  certain  that  the  per- 
son who  occupies  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  holds  his  position 
by  virtue  of  being  the  choice  of  most  of 
the  voters  in  the  country,  and  Is  thus  the 
unchaUenged  leader  of  the  United  States 
in  conducting  its  affairs  as  they  relate 
both  to  the  progress  of  our  coimtry  and 
to  his  peacekeeping  responsibilities. 

I  very  strongly  feel  that  the  time  when 
this  decision  should  be  made  is  now.  It 
shoiUd  ivot  be  put  off  any  longer,  and 
I  am  honeful  that  if  the  Senate  wlU  act 
promptly,  the  State  legislatures  wUl  also 
act.  so  that,  by  the  time  we  elect  our 
new  President  in  1976,  we  wiU  have  a  new 
system,  which  will  give  every  voter  a 
rea.son  to  participate,  and  to  realize  that 
his  vote  counts  the  same  as  the  vote  of 
any  voter  in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Seimtor  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  listened  Willi  great 
interest  to  my  coUeasue  from  Oklahoma. 
Having  been  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  support  for  this  particular 
proposal,  I  must  suggest  that  the  con- 
tribution that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa makes  is  perhaps  more  significant 
than  that  which  might  be  made  by  any 
other  Senator.  He  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  this  proposition  independently 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate,  and  from 
talking  with  him  personaUy  as  weU  as 
listening  to  his  remarks  I  know  that  his 
views  changed  somewhat  as  he  we.nf" 
through  the  study. 

Mi-  experience  was  similar.  My  opinion 
changed  as  I  delved  into  the  actual  func- 
tioning of  the  electoral  coUege  system. 
I  compliment  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  particularly 
for  preienting  to  the  Senate  the  quota- 
tion from  former  Senator  Root,  in  which 
he  prophesied  that  there  would  be  great 
discord  and  the  country  would  be  on  Its 
knees  if  the  Members  of  this  body  were 
chosen  by  a  direct  popiUar  vote. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  to 
comment  briefly  as  to  whether  he  shares 
my  opinion  that  the  change  which  we 
propose — direct  popular  vote  for  Pres- 
ident— is  not  In  fact  a  revolutionary 
change.  Nor  would  it  be  a  panacea  for 
aU  of  the  other  problems  that  confront 
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our  country  tod&y.  I  hope  he  agrees  that 
we  do  not  offer  it  a«  a  panacea  for  prob- 
lems, but  rather  because  it  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  minimize  the  chance  or 
maUunction  of  the  Presidential  election 
system.  ,  _... 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Indiana.  I  feel  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  does  exactly 
that.  It  wUl  prevent,  or  at  least  greatly 
lessen,  the  opportunity  for  a  breakdown 
In  the  system  whereby  we  choose  our 
President.  Also,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have 
already  slated,  it  will  lessen  the  pressures 
for  malfeasance  in  the  way  our  electoral 
processes  are  carried  on.  I  very  strongly 
feel  that  this  country,  at  the  present 
time,  and  perhaps  for  the  next  decade 
or  so.  is  going  to  face  very  tense  times, 
both  here  at  home  and  abroad.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  a  President  who  held  his  offlce 
as  a  result  of  what  could  appear  to  some 
to  be  tricltery.  or  perhaps  even  Just  an 
accident,  could  discharge  the  duties  that 
he  will  be  faced  with  and  make  the  deci- 
sions he  will  be  called  upon  to  make. 

I  feel  that  while  this  proposal,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  is  not  revolutionary, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  that  the  Senate  and  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  for  many 
years.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Is  chairman,  and  which  he  has  led 
so  ably,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  reached, 
and  that  this  makes  it  possltile  for  us  to 
go  ahead  and  act  upon  this  matter 
promptly  and  to  bring  about  the  change 
which  I  feel  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
which  in  many  ways  Is  long  overdue. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  one  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments that  strengthens  my  belief  in  what 
is  about  to  happen  here  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Until  the  present  time,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  had  eight  electors  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  two  Sena- 
tors and  six  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  the  result  of  the 
most  recent  census,  which  is  not  yet 
final,  but  based  upon  the  preliminary  re- 
ports, our  State  has  gained  7.3  percent  in 
population;  yet,  we  apparcntlj'  are  going 
to  lose  a  Representative.  This  means  that 
the  voters  of  Oklahoma,  when  they  vote 
next  for  President,  will  have  one  less 
elector,  even  though  we  have  more  citi- 
zens than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

To  me.  it  is  rather  arbitrary  and  totally 
\mfair  ttiat  the  electoral  system  works  to 
deprive  a  growing  State,  as  we  are,  of  our 
voice  in  choosing  the  President. 

Dnder  the  present  system — that  Is. 
under  the  system  In  effect — when  we 
chose  our  President  in  1968.  one  electoral 
vote  in  Oklahoma  represented  291.035 
citizens.  If  we  lose  one  of  our  representa- 
tives and  one  of  our  electors,  as  appar- 
ently Is  going  to  happen,  when  we  vote  in 
1972  and  In  1978  and  in  1980.  one  elec- 
toral vote  In  Oklahoma  will  amount  to 
356,911  voters.  This.  I  think,  shows  how 
totally  unrealistic  and  how  wrong  it  Is  to 
have  such  an  arbitrary  system  that 
changes  the  voting  strength  of  an  In- 
dividual citizen  of  this  country  simply 
because  his  State  happens  to  wind  up  one 
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side  or  the  other  of  the  line  when  the 
representatives  are  divided  up. 

According  to  the  figures  we  have  been 
able  to  compute,  as  based  upon  the  most 
recent  cetisus,  in  the  United  SUtes  the 
average  elector  represents  372,000  citi- 
zens. So  our  State,  which  is  a  small  State, 
would  stUl  have  fewer  than  the  average 
for  the  Nation,  but  an  electoral  represen- 
tative would  represent  about  60.000  more 
voters  than  was  true  when  we  voUd  in 
1968. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  focus  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  brings  to 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  small-State 
large-State  argument.  Indeed,  some  Sen- 
ators are  concerned  that  a  change  would 
penalize  the  smaU  Slates.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  who  comes  from  a 
less-populated  State,  has  studied  this 
matter  carefully  and  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  going  to  a  direct  popular 
vote  would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
small  State.  ,  .    , 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  correct.  I  feel 
that  small  SUtes  have  a  great  disadvan- 
tage at  the  present  time,  and  the  fact 
thai  Presidential  candidates  do  not  even 
bother  to  campaign  in  16  of  the  smaller 
States  Is  eloquent  testimony  to  that. 

One  other  reason  that  causes  me,  as  a 
citizen  of  a  small  Stale— and,  as  I  have 
said,  of  a  traditionally  one-party  State- 
to  favor  a  change  to  direct  vote  is  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  discourages 
citizen  participation.  The  fact  that  we 
have  an  electoral  college  and  the  fact 
that  many  citizens  do  not  feel  that  Ihey 
are  actually  voting  for  President  tends, 
I  believe,  to  discourage  them  from  even 
voting  at  aU. 

I  served  as  State  chairman  of  a  politi- 
cal party  and  also  for  a  time  as  national 
campaign  chairman  for  President  Nixon 
during  the  early  days  of  his  campaign.  I 
know  that  In  many  of  the  one-party 
States  there  was  not  even  serloiis 
thought  about  President  Nixon  cam- 
paigning. We  recognized  that  there  was 
no  chance  to  win  in  those  States,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  for  him 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  We  realized 
that  if  he  did  not  get  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  those  States,  he  would  get  no 
electors  at  all. 

If  we  go  to  the  direct  vote  system,  then 
no  matter  how  strongly  a  one-party  tra- 
dition may  exist  In  a  given  State,  there 
will  still  be  reason  for  a  candidate  to  go 
there  and  campaign,  because  he  will  get 
some  votes  as  a  result  of  his  effort. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then,  in  addition  to  the 
small  State-large  State  argument,  which 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
put  to  rest  very  ably.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Senator  is  dealing  with  accu- 
sations and  concerns  of  some  opponents 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  that  direct 
election  would  weaken  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. It  Is  the  experience  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  contrary  would 
be  true.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  exactly  true. 
I  feel  that  the  present  syslem,  which 
makes  it  rather  unnecessary — and.  In 
fact,  futile — for  candidates  to  campaign 
in  one-party  States,  would  be  totally 
changed  if  the  candidate  knew  that  by 
going  to  these  States  he  would  get  a  cer- 


tain number  of  votes  under  a  dlrect-vot« 

system. 

For  example.  11  I  had  been  the  man- 
ager of  Hubert  Humphrey's  campaign  in 
1968. 1  certainly  would  not  have  allowed 
Vice  President  Humphrey  to  campaign 
in  a  State  such  as  Kansas  or  Nebraska, 
or  for  that  matter,  even  in  Oklahoma — 
though  he  did  come  there- because  those 
States  were  leaning  strongly  the  other 
way.  There  would  be  no  purpose  in  Can- 
didate Humphrey  even  planning  to  come 
to  those  States,  because  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  to  gain  anything  from  It. 

I  think  that  the  present  system  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  many  sectors  of 
the  country  and  totally  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  our  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  is  the  most 
Important  question  that  has  been  t>efore 
the  Senate  this  year,  and  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  again  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  the  leadersJiip  he  has  displayed  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Senate 
in  the  way  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the 
Senator  further,  but  I  wish  to  comj)li- 
ment  him  on  his  remarks.  I  hope  that 
history  will  show  that  because  of  the 
leadership  and  the  determination  of 
him  and  other  Senators,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  at 
long  last  we  will  lay  to  rest  the  possi- 
bility that  this  system  will  malfunction. 
Although  there  has  been  concern  about 
fraud,  we  must  recognize  that  fraud 
alone  will  not  cause  malfimctloning. 
Fraud  is  not  the  only  way  the  present 
sysUra  can  malfunction.  Three  times  in 
the  past  the  electoral  college  has  given 
to  the  country  a  President  who  has 
fewer  votes  than  the  man  he  Is  running 
against,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows. 

We  could,  of  course,  continue  the  sys- 
tem in  which  all  our  votes  do  not  count 
the  same. 

But  we  now  have  a  chance  to  rectify 
these  taequltles  and  to  protect  ourselves 
from  such  a  possible  malfiinctlonlng. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  contribution  he  has  made. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  this  presentation  and  to  apologize  to 
him  for  not  being  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber during  the  entire  delivery. 

He  makes  a  point,  though,  that  Is  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  who  come  from  small 
or  medium  sized  States,  who  are  con- 
fronted with  the  anomaly  of  an  Increas- 
ing population  and  a  decreasing  elec- 
toral vote.  Teiuies.<;ee.  It  appears,  may  be 
one  of  those  States,  where  we  now  have 

II  electoral  votes — nine  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  Sena- 
tors— and  there  Is  at  least  some  possibil- 
ity that  our  House  delegation  will  be  re- 
duced from  nine  to  eight  and  our  elec- 
toral vote  from  11  to  10.  Yet,  the  popula- 
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Uon  of  Tetmessee  has  increased  very 
materially. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  anomaly  Is 
proof  positive  of  the  necessity  for  over- 
haul of  the  electoral  system  if  the  me- 
dium and  smaU  sized  States  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  effective  partners  in  the  fed- 
eral system. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  many  of  the  voters 
in  Oklahoma.  In  fact,  these  figures  are 
very  recent.  But  I  think  I  can  sense  some 
of  the  friistration  and  perhaps  even  an- 
ger that  is  going  to  be  fah-ly  widespread 
in  my  State  when  they  realize  that,  be- 
cause of  the  working  of  the  system  we 
have,  tiiey  are  going  to  be  about  12  per- 
cent disenfranchised  as  a  result  of  the 
electoral  college. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  do  not  know  what  his  observa- 
tion has  been,  but  In  my  State  many 
polls  have  twen  taken,  and  certainly  In 
the  many  conversations  I  have  had  with 
the  voters,  they  show  me  that  among 
the  populations  of  the  smaller  States 
such  as  Oklahoma,  the  electoral  college 
system  is  not  understood  and  is  not 
popular.  The  voters  generally  greatly 
prefer  to  go  to  the  direct  vote  system, 
even  though  some  of  the  politicians  try 
to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  being 
helped  by  the  present  system.  I  feel  that 
the  voters  generally  are  willing  to  be 
treated  as  equals,  that  they  do  not  ex- 
pect any  real  or  suggested  advantages, 
and  that  at  least  in  our  State  the  direct 
vote  for  President  is  the  way  the  voters 
prefer  to  see  any  changes  brought  about. 
I  doubt  strongly  that  the  voters  would 
like  to  see  tis  merely  amend  the  electoral 
college  system.  They  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  direct  vote  for  President 
as  it  was  changed  in  1911  so  that  the 
people  could  vote  directly  for  their  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  entirely  agree  and 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  a  perceptive  obser\*ation  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  pubUc  generally  toward 
the  electoral  college  system.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  think  the  same  situation  pertains 
in  my  State  of  Tennessee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  many 
people  In  the  United  States  think  that 
they  vote  for  their  President  and  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  system  pro- 
hibits anyone  from  voting  for  the  Presi- 
dent but  rather  for  a  slate  of  electors. 
The  disillusionment  I  found  In  some 
quarters  when  this  point  was  made  is 
real  and  substantial  and  constitutes  a 
hazard  to  the  respect  and  support  that 
representative  government  must  have  11 
It  is  to  function  properly. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed 
out  that  he  was.  at  Mie  time,  the  national 
campaign  manager  for  President  Nixon 
before  he  relinquished  that  post  in  order 
to  mount  his  own  campaign  for  the  VS. 
Senate.  I  remember  his  early  and  el- 
lectlve  organizational  ability  lor  our 
President.  I  know  ol  the  high  esteem  and 
respect  In  which  he  Is  held  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  neither  for 
the  President,  but  I  would  speculate  that 


the  fact  the  President  Is  strongly  in  favor 
of  electoral  reform  in  this  manner,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  such  an  effective  advocate 
ol  this  proposal  on  the  floor  ol  the  Sen- 
ate, Is  not  coincidental. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  might  say.  in  reply 
to  my  good  friend  from  Tetmessee.  that 
the  voters  in  Oklahoma  became  incensed 
as  a  result  of  the  i960  incident  in  which 
one  of  the  Republican  electors,  Heniy 
Erwin  of  Bartlesville,  who  had  been 
elected  an  elector  on  the  assumption  he 
was  going  to  cast  liis  electoral  vote  for 
candidate  Nixon,  actually  cast  his  vote 
for  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Since  then,  the  Re- 
publican voters  in  our  State  who  thought 
they  had  cast  their  votes  for  candidate 
Nixon  felt  that  was  an  absolute  viola- 
tion of  tnist,  as  they  lelt  they  were,  as 
the  Senator  said,  voting  directly  lor  the 
candidate  of  their  choice;  yet  when  it 
became  clear  to  them  that  they  had  not 
done  so.  that  the  person  in  whom  they 
had  placed  their  trust  had  violated  that 
trust,  they  were  incensed. 

At  that  time,  I  was  serving  as  Repub- 
lican Stale  chairman)  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  over  that  inci- 
dent and  many  conlronlations  with  irate 
citizens  who  began  to  demand  Immedi- 
ately that  the  system  be  changed.  That 
was  the  point  at  which  my  interest  in 
the  electoral  college  system  was  first 
kindled,  and  I  have  become  more  Inter- 
ested in  tills  problem  since  that  time. 

The  State  legislature  of  Oklahoma,  as 
a  result  of  that  Incident,  changed  the  law 
so  that  tliere  will  probably  not  be  a  re- 
peat of  that  situation  ever  again  in  our 
State,  but  there  is  still  the  danger  that 
if  one  of  the  parties  who  gains  the  most 
electoral  votes  should  lose  his  life  be- 
fore he  Is  sworn  In.  the  electors  would 
have  a  completely  free  hand  to  choose 
any  candidate  they  wished  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  U  cer- 
tainly not  gomg  to  be  that  way  11  we 
go  into  the  direct  vote  system. 

There  are  many  other  flaws.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  the  electoral  college  system  that 
will  be  brought  out  during  debate,  and 
I  hope  to  have  Ixirther  comment  on  that 
in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  Mr.  President,  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  appear- 
ances candidates  Nixon  and  Humphrey 
made  in  each  State  ol  the  Union  during 
the  1968  camptdgn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RnxnD, 
asloUows: 
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votet.  ringing  from  3  to  10. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  lur- 
ther  observation  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  described 
his  experience  in  Oklahoma  in  1960.  con- 
cerning the  truant  or  the  errant  elector 
and  noted  that  subsequently  the  State 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  attempted  to 
deal  with  that  problem. 

Several  years  ago,  I  recall  a  Supreme 
Court  case,  Ray  against  Blair,  in  which 
a  candidate  exacted  a  pledge  from  an 
elector.  But  the  Court  held  that  there 
was  no  way  it  could  be  enforced  because 
ol  the  Ireedom  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  elector. 

I  think  the  concern  ol  the  Senator 
Irom  Oklahoma  is  evidenced  by  his  lead- 
ership In  our  efforts  to  try  to  provide 
direct  election  lor  the  people  ol  this 
country  of  tlieir  President.  The  experi- 
ence we  all  had  here  in  January,  on  the 
opening  day  ol  the  Senate  in  1969.  in 
which  we  had  the  Dr.  BaUey  incident, 
the  errant  elector  in  North  Carolina,  led 
me  to  beUeve  that  this  whole  issue  Is  very 
much  alive  and  has  not  been  laid  to  rest. 
There  Is  no  way  it  can  be  laid  to  rert 
except  to  proceed  with  adoption  and, 
hopelully.  the  ratification  ol  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  11 1  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  AiLiw)  who.  I  think,  perhaps,  has 
Inherited  the  mantle  of  the  opposition 

here,  lor  the  time  being 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield  to 
the  Soiator  Irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  pose  this 
question  because.  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  desire  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  business  now,  and  perhaps 
the  majority  leader  would  as  well.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  those  In 
opposition  have  any  idea  as  to  when  we 
would  be  prepared  to  put  this  issue  to  a 
vote. 
I  feel  that  It  has  been  discussed  and 
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covered  rather  well,  and  I  am  prepared  at 
this  moment  to  go  on  to  the  next  legisla- 
tive step,  or  course,  we  do  not  want  to 
rush  into  this  when  some  Senators  have 
not  been  beard. 

Therefore,  would  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  oare  to  hazard  an  opinion  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  ALLEN  I  notice  on  tlie  wire  this 
afternoon  that  the  Senate  Democratic 
leadership  and  committee  chairmen  de- 
cided today  "to  shoot  for  adjournment 
October  15  without  ditching  any  major 
legislation.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mahsfixld  said  it  would  take  the  unani- 
mous cooperation  of  all  100  Senators  and 
added  that  is  always  something  difficult 
U>  do.  The  majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
men set  a  tentative  timetable  for  each 
piece  of  legislation  which  Mansfield  said 
will  malte  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
complete  Its  work  by  mid-October." 

So  I  do  not  know  what  tentative 
schedule  has  been  set  by  the  majority 
leader  The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  state  that  he  is  not  sitting 
in  for  the  majority  leader.  He  would 
have  thought,  since  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayb)  has 
been  occupying  that  chair,  he  himself 
was  sitting  In  for  the  majority  leader  at 
this  time. 

Mr  BAYH.  It  U  difficult  for  me  fully 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  majority 
leader  but  I  am  certain  that  I  am  ac- 
curate in  suggesting  that  the  majority 
leader  would  be  willing  to  support  the 
motion  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Is  prepared  to  make  now.  that  we  go  to 
third  reading.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  prepared  not  to  object  to  such 
a  motion. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bams  notes  that  In  the  committee  report 
itself  there  is  a  suggested  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GiiFFiNi  and  the  dlstlnfoilshed 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydctos). 
Certainly  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  not  want  to  cut  them  off 
from  their  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 
Also,  the  district  plan  is  embraced  In 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
The  proportional  plan  will  probably  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  end  also  the 
possible  planned  revising  of  the  func- 
tions a.id  setup  of  the  present  electoral 
college. 

So.  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama 
feels  sure  that  the  dlstlnguUhed  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  not  want  to  cut  off 
amendments,  which  moving  the  resolu- 
tion to  third  reading  at  this  time  would 
do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wo'ild  not 
want  to  cut  off  amendments  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  desirous  of  knowing 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  ihat  the  ma.iority  leader  prob- 
ably would  not  support  any  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  Just  mentioned. 

1  was  hoping.  Inasmuch  as  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  other  obligations 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  possibly  other  Senators  have  Im- 
portant appointments  with  constituents, 
that  it  would  be  helpful  in  advising  our 
coUeacues  who  are  not  present  if  we 


can  suggest  a  timetable.  I  would  hope 
that  maybe  tomorrow  or  by  next  week 
we  would  make  the  maximum  effort  to 
dispose  of  all  amendments.  I  would  not 
want  to  prevent  the  offering  of  any 
amendments.  However,  the  quicker  we 
can  get  to  them  the  quicker  the  Senate 
can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  no  amend- 
ment which  he  wishes  to  offer.  He  does 
feel,  though,  that  the  right  of  Senators 
who  do  have  amendments  to  offer  them 
should  not  be  cut  off. 

All  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama could  suggest  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  if  he  desires  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  should  do 
so.  and  then  the  membership  present 
could  decide  whether  they  wished  to  give 
unanimous  consent  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  does  not  want  to  be 
arbitrary  in  any  "vay  about  this  matter. 
It  is  the  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  it  is  the  rcsporisibiUty 
of  those  who  have  amendments  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  them.  Since  the  Stnator 
from  Indiana  has  nc  such  amendments, 
he  Is  hardly  in  a  position  to  offer  amend- 
ments for  other  Senators. 

I  feel  charged  with  the  responsibiUty 
of  expediting  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  as  much  as  possible 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  does  not  have 
authority  to  speak  for  any  other  Sen- 
ators. He  Just  happens  to  be  here  at  this 
time  to  speak  for  himself  and  the  people 
he  represents. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  imder  the  informal 
agreement  made,  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  laid  aside  temporarily  until  after 
the    conclusion    of    morning    business 

tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEART  DISEASE.  CANCER,  STROKE, 
AND  KIDNEY  DISEASE  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1&70 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1100.  S.  3355. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  A  blU  <8.  3355)  to  amend  UUe 
rx  of  the  Public  Health  Servlee  Act  so 
as  to  extend  and  Improve  the  existing 
program  relating  to  education,  research, 
training  and  demonstrations  in  the  fields 


of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases  and  conditions,  and 
for  other  purixwes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IX  OF 
THE  PITBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

3b:  101.  TliU  tlUe  in»j  be  clt«i  u  the 
'Heart  DUesse.  CBucer.  Stroke,  and  Kidney 
Disease  Amendment  of  1970". 

8ic.  lOa.  (a)  Section  800  la)  ol  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended — 

<1)  by  Inaerting  "and  contracts"  immedi- 
ately after  "grants"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  'Telated  demonatra- 
tlona"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ■'demon- 
strations": 

(3)   by  BtrllElng  out  "and  related  diseases 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "kidney  disease, 
and  other  major  diseases  and  conditions". 

(b)  Section  900(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
these  dlseasee"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"preTentlon.  diagnosis,  and  treatment  (In- 
cluding treatment  through  home  health 
care)  of  these  diseases  and  conditions,  and 
in  the  rehabilitation  (including  rehabmta- 
tlon  through  home  health  care)  ol  Individ- 
uals suffering  from  these  diseases  and  condi- 
tions". 

(c)  Section  900  ol  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(i)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ol  sub- 
section (b)  thereof: 

(31  redealgnatlng  subsection  (c)  thereof 
as  ButMectlon  (d):  and 

(3)  inserting  after  autjeectlon  (b)  thereof 
a  new  subsection  (c)  which  reads  as  follows: 
"(c)  to  promote  and  foeter  reglotlal  co- 
operation among  health  care  Institutions 
and  providers  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove primary  care  and  the  relatlonslUp  be- 
tween speclallied  and  primary  care:  and '. 

Id)  Section  900(d)  of  such  Aot  (as  r«- 
dealgnated  by  subsecUon  (c)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion! Is  smended  by  strtltlng  out  "the  health 
manpower  and  raclUtles  to  the  Nation"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  quality  and 
enhance  the  capacity  of  the  health  man- 
power and  facUlUee  available  to  the  Nation 
find  to  Improve  healtli  services  lor  persons 
residing  in  areas  with  limited  health  serv- 
ices". 

Sic  103.  (a)  (1 1  The  llrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 901 1  a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  SiaoOOO.OOO  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  for  grants"  and  inserting  m  Ueu  there- 
of "SiaO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1870.  SIM.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  S3oa.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973.  SISO.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  foe 
grmnts". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  901(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  not  more  than  tlS.OOOOOO  shaU  be 
available  for  aotlvltlee  In  the  field  of  Iddney 
disease." 

(b)  Section  901  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectlon: 

"(e)  At  the  request  of  an;  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  title,  the  payments  to  such 
recipient  may  be  reduced  by  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  any  equipment,  supplies,  or 
services  furnished  to  such  recipient  and  by 
the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowanoe.  traveling 
expenses,  and  any  other  costs  in  connection 


with  the  detail  ot  an  offlcer  or  employee  to 
the  recipient  when  such  furnishing  of  such 
detail,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  for  the  con- 
venience of  and  at  the  request  of  such  re- 
cipient and  for  the  purpose  ot  carrying  out 
the  regional  medical  program  to  which  the 
grunt  or  contract  under  this  title  is  made," 
S»c.  104.  lai  section  8031  a)  of  such  Act 
u  amended  by  striking  out  "Ualnlng.  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  relating  to  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  or  stroke,  and  at  the  option  of 
the  applicant,  related  disease  or  diseases" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "training,  pre- 
venUon.  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabUl- 
tutlon  (including  home  health  care)  relating 
to  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  or  kidney 
disease,  and.  at  the  option  of  the  sppUcant. 
other  m:ijor  dlseasee  or  conditions". 

(b)  Section  903(a)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  sutiset^on  (a)  of  this  secUon)  is  fur- 
ther amended.  In  the  pert  thereof  which 
precedes  clause   il)    thereof,  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "en- 
gaged": and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ".  or  at  the  option  of 
applicant.  (11)  in  developing  and  demonstrat- 
ing systems  for  organizing  and  deUverlng 
medical  care,  but  only  (I)  with  respect  to 
an  appUcant  which  Is  engaged  in  one  or  more 
of  the  activities  referred  to  In  sut>clause  (I). 
snd  (II)  for  any  period  ot  time.  If  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  such  period  the  ap- 
plicant has  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
engaged  In  one  or  more  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  In  sulx:lause  (I)", 

SEC  106  Section  903(f|  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "includes"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "means  new  construction  of  faelUtles 
for  demonstrations,  research,  and  training 
when  necessary  to  carry  out  regional  medi- 
cal programs.". 

SEC  lOS.  Section  903(b)(4)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "voluntary  health 
.~>gencles.  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"voluntary  health  agencies,  official  health  and 
planning  agencies,  and":  and 

(2)  by  insertmg  Immediately  after  "under 
the  program",  where  it  flr^t  appears  therein, 
the  following:  "(Including  as  an  ex  officio 
member.  If  there  Is  located  In  such  region 
one  or  more  hospitals  or  other  health  facil- 
ities of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  In- 
dividual whom  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  have  designated  to  serve 
on  5i.ch  advisory  group  as  the  representative 
of  the  hospitals  or  other  health  care  facil- 
ities of  such  Administration  which  are  io- 
cnted  In  such  region)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "need  for  the  services 
provided  under  the  program"  snd  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "need  for  and  financing  of 
the  services  provided  under  the  program,  and 
which  advisory  group  shall  be  sufficient  In 
number  to  Insure  adequate  community  rep- 
resentation (as  detemUned  by  the  Secre- 
tary)". 

Sxc.  107.  That  part  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  904(bi  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  preceding  paragraph  ( i )  is  amended  by 
rtrlklng  out  "section  e03(b)(4)  and"  and 
l:i»ertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "sec- 
tion S03(b)  (4).  If  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided, prior  to  such  reconuncndatlon.  for  con- 
sideration of  the  application  by  each  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  development 
of  a  comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan,  or 
other  area  plan  referred  to  In  section  314(b) 
caverlng  any  area  in  which  the  regional  medi- 
cal program  for  which  the  application  is 
made  will  be  located,  and  if  the  application". 

SEC.  loa.  Section  90S(al  of  such  aH"u 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "The  Sturgeon  General, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Surgeon  Oeneral" 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "chair- 
man," the  following:  "the  Chief  Medical  Dl- 
rt^tor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  who 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member,"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "health  care  administra- 
tion." Immediately  after  "the  medical  sci- 
ences,": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "study,  dlagnoais.  or 
treatment  of  cancer"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
(hereof  '  study  ot  or  health  care  for  persons 
suffering  from  cancer";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "and  one  shall  be  out- 
standing m  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment or  stroke"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "one  shall  t>e  ouutanding  m  the  study 
of  or  health  care  for  persons  suffering  from 
stroke,  one  shall  be  outstanding  m  the  study 
of  or  care  for  persons  suffering  from  kidney 
ttiseaae.  and  three  shaU  be  members  of  the 
public". 

Sec.  109.  Section  807  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  strike."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "stroke,  or  kidney  disease.". 
8ic.  110.  Section  809(a|  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  contract"  after 
"grant",  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

SEC.  ill.  (a)  Section  910  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  810.  (a)  To  facilitate  IntarTeglouai 
cooperation,  and  develop  Improved  national 
capability  for  deUvery  of  health  servicee.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  funds  ap- 
propriated under  thU  UUe  to  make  gianU  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions or  combinations  thereof  and  to 
contract  for — ■ 

"(1)  programs,  services,  and  activities  of 
substantial  use  to  two  or  more  regional  medi- 
cal progranu; 

"(2)  development,  trial,  or  demonstration 
of  methods  for  control  of  heart  dUease.  can- 
cer, stroke,  kidney  disease,  or  other  major 
disease  or  conditions; 

"(3)  the  collection  and  study  of  epidaml- 
ologic  data  reUted  to  any  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) ; 
"(4)  development  of  training  specifically 
related  to  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  any  of  the  diseases  or  condltlona 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2).  or  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  persons  suffering  from  any  of 
such  diseases  or  conditions;  and  for  contin- 
uing programs  of  such  training  where  short- 
age of  trained  per.sonnel  would  otherwise 
limit  appUcaUon  of  knowledge  and  skills  im- 
portant to  the  control  ot  any  of  such  dis- 
eases or  conditions:  and 

"(5)  the  conduct  ot  cooperative  clinical 
field  trials. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authortaed  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  special  projects  for 
improving,  or  developing  new  means  for.  the 
delivery  ot  health  services  oonoemed  with 
any  of  "the  diseases  or  conditions  with  which 
this  title  Is  concerned. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sup- 
port re««rch,  studlee.  Investigations,  tram- 
mg,  and  demonstrations  designed  more  effec- 
tively to  utilize  heslth  personnel  In  the  de- 
livery of  health  serrlcee." 

(d)  The  heading  to  section  810  ot  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"MTTtTtmOOBAM      SEaVtCES". 

Sec  112.  The  heading  to  UUe  IX  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "STBOKE. 
AND  RELATED  DISEASES  '  and  Inserttng  In 
lieu  thereof  "STROKE,  KIDNET  DISEASE, 
AND  OTHER  MAJOR  DISEASES  AND  CON- 

DnroNB". 

Sec.  113.  Sections  902(a).  803(a).  903(b), 
904|a).  904(b).  805|b).  B05(d),  90«.  907.  and 
908(a)  (as  amended  by  tiie  preceding  provi- 
sions ol  this  title)  are  each  further  amended 
by  strlltlng  out  "Surgeon  General"  each 
place  it  appears  theraln,  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "Secrataiy". 


TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  HI 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Past  a — RisxAacM  ano  DEMONSTmsTioMS  Re- 
latino  TO  Health   FAcn.rTiB8   awh   seev- 

ICES 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  (I  I  S(KUon  304(a)  ol  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  InserUng  "(1)"  immediately  alter 
"Sec.  304.  (B)". 

(Bi  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
as  ciausea  (A)  and  (Bl.  respectively,  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A),  (B),aiid 
(Cl  ss  clauses  (I),  (Ul,  and  (iU),  respective- 


ly- 

(3)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Ad  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striiting  out  "(b)"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "(3)";  and 

(B)  by  atTlklng  out  'tills  secUon"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "tins  subeectlon". 

(3)  SecUon  3a4(c)  or  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  InaerUng  in 
lieu  thereof  "(3)  ■;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each 
place  it  appeaiB  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  the  provlaloo  there- 
of rededgnated  u  paragraph  (3)  by  BUb- 
sectlon  (a)  (3)  (A)  of  this  secUon  the  follow- 
ing new  subsecuon: 

"SyBtems  Analysis  of  Altamative  National 
Health  Care  Plana 
"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretory  ahall  develop, 
through  utillxation  of  the  systems  analysis 
method,  alternative  plans  for  health  care 
systems  designed  adequately  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  senunce.  the  sys- 
tems analysis  method  meaos  the  analytical 
method  by  which  alternative  means  of  ob- 
taining a  desired  result  or  goal  is  associated 
with  the  ooeu  and  benefits  involved. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
development  of  the  alternative  plans  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A),  within  such  period 
as  may  be  neceseary  to  enable  him  to  sub- 
nut  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30. 
1971,  a  report  thereon  which  shall  describe 
each  plan  so  developed  m  terms  of — 

"(I)  the  number  of  people  who  would  b« 
covered  under  the  plan: 

"(U)  the  kind  and  type  of  health  care 
which  would  t>e  covered  under  the  plan: 

"(Ul)  the  coat  involved  In  carrying  out  the 
plan  and  how  such  costs  would  be  financed: 
"(Iv)  the  number  of  additional  physicians 
and  other  health  care  personnel  and  the 
number  and  type  ot  health  care  faculties 
needed  to  enable  the  plan  to  become  fuUy 
effective; 

"(V)  the  new  and  Improved  methods,  if 
any.  of  delivery  of  health  care  semoea  which 
vrould  be  developed  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
plan; 

"(vi)  the  aocesBlbility  of  the  twuefits  of 
such  plan  to  various  socioeconomic  claseee  of 
persons; 

"(vlil  the  relative  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  such  plan  as  compared  to  existing 
means  of  flnancmg  and  delivering  health 
care;  and 

"(vm)  the  legislative.  admlnistfaUve.  and 
other  actions  which  would  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  plan. 

"(C)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  advice 
and  services  of  experts  In  the  various  fields 
concerned  will  be  obtained  In  the  alternative 
plans  authorized  by  this  paragraph  and  that 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  wlU  fully  be 
carried  out — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  ahall  utilize,  whenever 
appropriate,  personnel  from  the  various 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  other  departmental 
BUbdlvslons  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
"(U)  the  Secretary  u  authonsed,  with  the 
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consent  ol  the  be«d  of  the  department  or 
agency  Involved.  lo  utilize  (on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis)  the  personnel  and  other  reaourcea 
of  oLher  department£  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  GoTcrnment:  and 

•*(1UI  the  Secretary  li  authorUeed  to  oon- 
BUlt  with  appropriate  State  and  local  public 
agencies,  private  organlzattoaa.  and  indlvtd- 


"Co«t  and  Coverage  Report  on  Exlatlng 

LegUlattve  PropoeaU 
•'{2\  (A»  The  Secretary  shall.  In  accordance 
with  thl3  paragraph,  conduct  a  study  of  each 
tegUIative  proposal  which  is  introduced  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  and  which 
undertakes  to  establish  a  national  health 
insurance  plan  or  similar  plan  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  health  insurance  or  for 
health  services  of  all  or  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
■'iF)  In  conducting  such  study  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  legislsUve  propoaal.  the 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  and  analyse  such 
propoaal  with  a  view  to  determining— 

"ii>  the  cost*  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
poaal. and 

"{\\\  the  adequacy  of  the  proposal  in  terms 
of  (II  the  portion  ot  the  population  cov- 
ered by  the  propoaal,  {U)  the  type  health 
care  provided,  paid  for,  or  insured  against 
under  the  proposal.  (Ill)  wheiber.  and  If  bo. 
to  what  extent,  the  proposal  provides  for 
the  development  of  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods for  the  delivery  of  health  care  and 
lerviceE 

-iCi  Not  later  than  December  31.  1970, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  each  legislative  proposal  which 
be  has  been  directed  to  study  under  this 
paragraph,  t^ether  with  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  such  proposal." 

(c)  Subaectlon  (d>  of  aecUon  304  of  such 
Act  la  hereby  redesignated  as  subsection  (c) 
and  l<  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  11)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  payment  of  grants  or  under  con- 
tracts under  subeectlon  (at.  and  for  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section lb).  »e4 .000.000  for  the  flscaj  year 
ending  June  30,  1971  (of  which  not  leaa  than 
M.000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pur- 
poaeo  of  carrvlEg  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)K  t8S,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  Wi.OOO.OOO  for  the 
flLscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  •110.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
•130.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976. 

"(31  In  addition  to  the  funds  authortaed 
to  be  appropriated  under  paragraph  U)  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  such  provisions  for  each 
Ascal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 
(d)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1970- 

Szc.  30a.  That  provision  of  section  304  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  redealgnated 
by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act  as  paragraph 
(3)  cf  subeectlon  (a>  is  further  amended— 
(ll  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
•■(21";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  such  pro- 
Tlaloa  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

*'(B)  The  amounts  otherwise  payable  to 
any  person  under  a  grant  or  contract  made 
under  this  sutosectton  shall  be  reduced  by — 
"(1)  amounu  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  equipment  or  supplies  fur- 
nished to  such  person  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  grant  at  contract  U 
made,  and 

"(U)  amounts  equal  to  the  pay.  allow- 
ances, traveling  expenses,  and  related  per- 
sonnel expenses  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  services  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the   Government   in   connection   with  such 


project,  if  such  officer  or  employee  was  as- 
signed or  detailed  by  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form such  services. 

but  only  if  such  person  requested  the  Secre- 
tary to  furnish  such  equipment  or  suppllea. 
or  such  services,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Sac.  203.  That  provision  of  section  304  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  redesignated 
by  section  30Uat  of  this  Act  as  paragraph 
lU  of  subaectlon  la)  U  further  amended 
by^ 

(1)  strUUng  out  the  period  at  tbe  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and": 
and 

(2»  adding  after  and  below  the  clause 
thereof  redesignated  by  such  section  20Ha) 
as  clause  (111)  the  foUowlng  new  clauaea: 

■■(lv>  projects  for  research,  expenmenu. 
and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  effec- 
tive combination  or  coordination  of  public, 
private,  or  oomblned  public -private  meth- 
ods or  systems  for  the  delivery  of  health 
services  at  regional,  SUte,  or  local  levels, 
and 

■■(V)  projects  for  research  and  demonstrA- 
tloos  in  the  provision  of  home  health  serv- 
ices." 

Past  B— National  Health  Stjuvrrs  and 
Stubies 

Sxc.  210.  (a)  (I)  Clause  (I)  of  section  305 
(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  t  D  > :  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  wmlcolon  at 
the  end  of  subclause  (E)  the  following!  "(F) 
health  care  resources;  (Q)  envtroEimental 
and  social  health  hazards;  and  fH»  family 
formation,  growth,  and  dissolution;". 

(2)  Such  section  306ta)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Except  to  the  extent 
otherwise  provided  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  no  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  surveys  and  studies  conducted  per- 
auant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  disclosed 
or  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  sta- 
tistical purposes  for  which  It  was  supplied: 
and  no  such  Information  relatln?  to  any 
particular  establishment  or  person  shall  be 
published  in  a  form  which  Idenilfles  such 
establishment  or  person  unless  ^uch  estab- 
lishment or  person  consents  to  the  publica- 
tion   of   such    information   in   such    form." 

(b)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  thereof  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and 
(e).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  directly 
or  by  contract,  to  conduct  research  and  dem- 
onstrations, and  to  make  evaluations,  relat- 
ing to  the  design  and  Implementation  of  a 
cooperative  system  for  producing  comparable 
and  uniform  health  Information  and  sta- 
tistics at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels." 

Past  C — GaANTs  to  States  roa  Coupbxhxk- 
anm  State  Health  PLAN?fn<o 
Sec.  220.  (aiU)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 314(a)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Jime  30. 
1975". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
314(a)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
ei5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing:  "415.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  •15.000.000  far  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  »17.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
•20,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  •30,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  and  S36,000.000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 197S". 

(b)   SecUoD  314(a)  (2)  (B)   Of  euch  Act  U 


amended  by  striking  out  "State  and  local 
agencies"  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof 
"Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  (mclud- 
ing  as  an  ex  ofQclo  member.  If  there  la 
located  In  such  State  one  or  more  hospitals 
or  other  health  care  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  individual  whom  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  have 
designated  to  serve  on  such  council  as  the 
representative  of  the  hospitals  or  other 
health  care  faclilUea  of  such  Administration 
which  are  located  in  such  State ) ". 

(c)  Section  314(a)  <2)  (B)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section | 
Is  further  amended  by,  msertlng  "(includ- 
ing representation  of  the  regional  medical 
program  or  programs  within  the  State) " 
Immediately  after  "conoerned  with  health". 

(d)  Section  314(a)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting,  "and  Including  home 
health  care"  immediately  after  "private". 

Past  D — Piojict  OaAKTS  fob  Aksawxde 

Health  Planning 
Sec.    230.    Section    ai4(b)    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out.  in  tbe  first  sentence 
thereof,  "Jure  30.  1970"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1975"; 

(b)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "services" 
tbe  second  place  It  appears  therein,  the 
phrase  "  and  including  the  provision  of  such 
services  through  home  health  care": 

(c)  by  striking  out,  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof,  "and  •15.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "»15,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  •ao.- 
ooo.ooo  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971,  •30.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  (40.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  »50.0O0,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  (80,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975"; 

(d)  by  Inaertlng  "(1)(A)"  Immediately 
after "(b)";  and 

(e)  by  adding  after  and  below  the  existing 
language  contained  therein  the  following; 

"(B)  Project  grants  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  imder  subparagraph  (A)  to  the 
Siate  agency  administering  or  superrtsing 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  subsection  <a)  with  respect  to 
a  particular  region  or  area,  but  only  If  (1)  no 
application  for  such  a  grant  w-lth  respect  to 
such  region  or  area  has  been  filed  by  any 
other  agency  or  organization  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  a  grant,  and  (U)  such  State  agen- 
cy certifies,  and  the  Secretary  finds,  that  am- 
ple opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  quali- 
fied agencies  and  organizations  to  file  ap- 
plication for  such  a  grant  with  respect  to 
such  region  or  area  and  that  it  Is  Improb- 
able that,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  any 
agency  or  organleatlon  which  Is  qualified  for 
such  a  grant  will  file  application  therefor. 

"(2)  In  order  to  be  approved  under  this 
subsection,  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  must  contain  or  be  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  thftre 
has  been  or  will  be  established.  In  or  for  tbe 
area  with  respect  to  which  such  grant  la 
sought,  an  areaaide  health  planning  coun- 
cil. The  membership  of  such  eotmcU  shftll 
Include  representatives  of  public,  voluntary, 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  conoerned  with  health  (in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  interests  of 
local  government,  of  the  regional  medical 
program  for  such  area,  and  of  consumers  of 
health  services).  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  council  shall  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  consumers  of  health  services." 
Pabt  E — PaojECT  OaAWTs  roa  Teainino. 

ai-UOTES    AND    DeUONBTEATIONS 

Sec.  240.  Section  3t4(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out.  In  tbe  flrrt  seotence 
ther«of.  "June  30.  1970"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1976":  and 
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(b|  by  striking  out.  In  tho  aecond  sentence 
tbereof,  "and  »7,5O0.O0O  tor  tue  B«c«l  year 
ending  June  30.  1970"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
tbercof  the  roUowlng:  ■■•7.S00.000  for  the 
OMal  year  ending  June  30.  IB70.  JB.OOO.OOO  tor 
the  Bscal  yenr  ending  June  30.  1971.  »9.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
,10  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1973.  Hl.000.000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  na.OOO.OOO  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90,  1976". 

PMix  p QtAirra  Foa  Co>ip««HB«aiv»  Pdbuc 

Smvtcxa 
SK.  350.  SecUon  3U|d)(l)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Senloe  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  HOO.000.000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970'  and  InserUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "«100,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  »130,000,00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971 ,  H45.OO0,O00  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  ,195,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197S. 
•  180.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  and  MOO.000.000  (or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juim  30.  1076". 

Pa«t  O — Paojxci  OtAirrs  roa  HisiTH 
SctVlCES  Dcvn.0PB«i«T 
Sac.  360.  (a)(l>  The  first  sentence  at  314 
(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  680.000.000  (or 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and 
InserUng  In  Ueu  thereol  "M0,000,000  (or  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  6109.800.000 
(or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
6136,000.000  (or  the  fiscal  J»ar  ending  June 
SO  1972.  6157.00O.0O0  (or  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  6186.000.000  (or  the  fiscal 
y«r  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  6213.000.000 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975". 

(3)  The  flrat  sentence  of  such  section  314 
(e)  la  (urther  amended  by  Inserting  "(In- 
oludlQg  equity  requlremenu  of  and  amortl- 
Eatlon  o(  loans  (or  (adUUee)"  Unniedlately 
alter  "coat". 

(b)(1)   The  second  sentence  of  euch  sec- 
tion 314(e)    Is  amended  to  read  as  (ollows: 
"Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
only  upon   applications  therefor  which  are 
appitned  by  the  Secretjiry.  and  the  Secretary 
may   not  approve   any  appUcatlon  for  any 
grant  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  area  unless  he  Is  satisfied  (on  tbe  basis 
of   evidence  contained   In  or  submitted  In 
oonnectlon  with  such  application)  that  rea- 
sonable opportunity  (or  review  of  and  com- 
ment on  such  application  has  been  provided 
(1)  to  the  agency  or  organization  referred  to 
In  subsection   lb)    which  is  responsible  (or 
the  development,  (or  such  area.  o(  a  compre- 
henalve  regional.  metropoUtan.  or  other  area 
plans    for    coordination    ot    existing    and 
planned  health  services,  or  (U)  U  there  Is  no 
such  agency  or  organisation,  to  such  other 
pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  agency   (It  any) 
which  Is  determined  (In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary)  to  be  performing 
tor  the  area  with  respect  to  which  such  grant 
Is  requested,  health  planning  funcUons  simi- 
lar to  tiooe  performed  by  an  sgency  or  or- 
ganisation   referred    to    In    subsection    (b) 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive     regional,     metropolitan,     or 
other  area  plans  (or  coordination  o(  existing 
and  planned  heaiui  services. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  grants 
under  section  314(e)  ot  the  PubUc  Health 
Berries  Act  which  are  made  after  the  date 
of  cnsctznent  of  this  Act. 


Pabt  H — ADMnoffrasTiow  or  OasKTS  in 
(TKBTAiif  Mm.TiGmAKT  Paojxcxa 

8ic.  370.  Part  A  of  ttltle  in  ot  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  Bt 
tfae  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section ; 

"Sic.  310a.  For  the  purpose  of  faciutatlng 
the  administration  of.  and  expediting  the 
carrying  out  ot  the  purposes  of.  the  pro- 
grams estabUshed  by  Utls  DC.  and  secUons 


304,  314(a).  314(b).  314(c).  314(d),  and  314 
(e)  o<  this  Act  In  altuaUons  In  which  grants 
are  aought  or  made  under  two  or  more  ot 
euch  programs  with  respect  to  a  smgle  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary  Is  aulhorued  to  promul- 
gate regulations — 

"(1)  under  which  the  administrative  func- 
tions under  such  programs  with  respect  to 
such  project  will  be  performed  by  a  smgle 
admmistrative  unit  which  Is  the  administra- 
tive unit  charged  with  the  sdmlnistraUon 
of  any  ot  such  programs  or  Is  the  admlnlatra- 
Uve  unit  charged  with  the  supervision  ot 
two  or  more  ot  such  programs: 

"(2)  designed  to  reduce  the  number  ot 
applications,  reports,  and  other  materials  re- 
quired under  such  programs  to  be  submitted 
with  respect  to  such  project,  and  otherwise 
to  almpUty.  consoUdste,  and  make  uniform 
(to  tbe  extent  feasible),  the  data  and  Intor- 
maUon  required  to  be  contained  In  such 
appUcatlons.  reports,  and  other  materials: 
and 

"(3)  under  which  Inconsistent  or  dupUca- 
Uve  requirements  Imposed  by  such  programs 
wIU  be  revised  and  made  unllorm  with  re- 
spect to  such  project: 

except  that  nothmg  In  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  to  authorue  the  Secretary  to  waive 
or  suspend  with  respect  to  any  such  project. 
any  requirement  with  respect  to  any  of  such 
programs  It  such  requirement  la  imposed  by 
law  or  by  any  regulation  required  by  law," 
Past  I — Anntu.  hxpobt 
SEC.  280.  Part  A  of  title  HI  ot  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  310a  thereof  (as  added 
by  section  270  ot  this  Act)  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"310b.  On  or  before  January  l  ot  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  the  activities  carried 
on  tinder  the  provisions  of  UOe  IX  ot  this 
Act  and  secUons  304.  308.  314(a).  SU(b), 
314(c).  314(dl.  and  314(e)  of  this  title  to- 
gether with  ( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  activities  In  Improving  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  research, 
planning,  and  deUvery  of  health  services  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  tor  which  such 
provisions  were  enacted,  (3)  a  statement  of 
the  relationship  between  Federal  financing 
and  financing  from  other  sources  ot  the  ac- 
tivities undertaken  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
visions (Including  the  posslhlUtles  for  more 
efficient  support  of  such  activities  through 
use  ot  alternate  sources  of  financng  after  an 
Initial  period  of  support  under  such  pro- 
visions), and  (3)  such  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

TITLE  m— NATIONAL  CODNCIL  ON 

HEALTH  POLICY 
Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established. 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Prasldent.  a 
National  CouncU  on  Health  PoUcy  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "CouncU").  which 
shall  consist  of  three  members  who  ShaU  be 
of  dlsonguljhed  competence  In  the  field  of 
health  or  any  field  related  thereto,  and  who 
are  not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Members  of  the  CouncU  ehau  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  serve  at  his 
pleasure,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shaU  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  CouncU  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shaU  hold 
office  for  a  term  ot  three  years,  except  that 
any  member  appomted  to  lUl  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  oppolnted  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  ot  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  ShaU  expU«,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  second  y—r,  and  one 


at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  afWr  the  date  of 
appointment.  A  member  ahaU  not  be  eUglble 
to  serve  continuously  for  more  than  two 
terms. 

(c)  Members  of  the  CMuncU  shaU  serve  fuU 
time,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall 
bo  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (6  U£.C.  6313). 
The  other  members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  tor  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.B  C.  5316) . 

etc.  302.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  CouncU  to  conduct  studies,  re- 
search, and  Investigations  for  the  purpose  ot 
setting  goals  for  a  naUonal  health  poUcy  for 
the  United  SUtes  and  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  various  means  whereby  such  goals 
may  be  attained. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duty  and  function, 
the  CouncU  shall — 

(1)  conduct  a  continuous  evaluation  or 
poUcles  and  programs  related  to  the  Natloal 
health  (Including  poUclea  and  programs 
related  to  disaster  planning)  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  r»vl.^lon.  expansion, 
and  Improvement  ot  euch  poUcles  and 
programs:  

(2)  initiate,  study,  and  develop  measures 
designed  to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower,  services,  and  faculties  for  the 
Nation's  health,  including  the  mobUUatlon, 
allocation,  and  utilization  of  such  manpower, 
services,  and  faculties; 

(3)  evaluate  studies  and  surveys  made  by 
or  concerned  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  (Sovemment  in  relaUon 
to  the  Nation's  health  needs  and  resources: 

(4)  advise  and  consult  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  on 
poUcles  and  programs  concerned  with  health 
services,  manpower,  and  (acuities;  and 

(6)  upon  the  request  ot  the  President  with 
respect  to  any  matter  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's health,  submit  to  the  President  a  re- 
port containing  such  information,  data,  or 
recommendations  on  such  matters  as  the 
President  may  Indicate  In  such  request. 

(c)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  CJongreas  a  report  of 
Its  actlviaee  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  national  health  policy  and  goals  estab- 
Ushed by  It  and  Its  recommendations  of 
measures  designed  tor  the  attainment  of 
such  goals. 

Sue  303  The  various  departments  and 
agencies  o(  the  Federal  Government  shaU 
cooperate  with  the  CouncU  In  carrying  out 
Its  responslblUtles. 

Sic.  304.  The  CouncU  shsU  have  authority 
to  employ  such  pro(esslonal.  technical,  and 
clerical  staff  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
lu  duties  and  functions.  In  addition,  the 
Council  may  employ  and  fix  tbe  compensa- 
tion of  such  experu  and  coosultano  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  lu  functions.  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6. 
United  States  (3ode  (but  without  regard  to 
the  lost  sentence  thereof) . 

SEC.  305.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  author- 
tted  to  be  appropriated  6300.000  tor  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971.  6700,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
61.000.000  (or  each  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30.  1973. 

TTTLB  IV— AUTHOalTY  FOR   GROUP 

PRACnCB 
Sxc.  401.  la)  The  Secretary  o(  Health. 
Education,  and  WeKare  may.  In  acoordanoe 
with  the  provisions  o(  this  section,  author- 
in  any  carrier,  which  Is  a  party  to  a  oon- 
tract  entered  Into  under  chapter  89  ot  Utle  6, 
United  States  Code  (reUtmg  to  health  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  1 .  or  under  the  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act, 
or  which  participates  In  the  carrying  ont  ot 
any  such  contract,  to  Issue  In  any  State  con- 
tracts entitling  any  person  as  a  beneficiary  to 
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receive  oomprebeiulTe  medicftl  aervlcee  (as 
dcAoed  m  su&mcuod  ib) )  from  m  group 
pracuce  unll  or  organization  (aa  defined  la 
subsection  (C)  t  vlUi  wtilcl:i  such  carrier  has 
contracted  or  otberwlse  arranged  for  the  pro* 
vision  of  such  services. 

(b>  As  used  In  this  secuon.  tbe  term  "com- 
prehensive medical  services"  means  compre- 
hensive preventive,  dlagnosuc.  and  therapeu- 
Tlc  medical  services  <  u  defined  In  regulations 
of  the  Secretary),  fumlahed  on  a  prepaid 
basis:  and  may  Include,  at  the  option  of  a 
carrier,  such  other  health  services  Including 
mental  health  services,  and  equipment  and 
supplies,  furnished  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions with  respect  U}  copayment  and  other 
matters,  as  may  be  authorized  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary. 

(C)   As  used  In  this  section— 

( 1 )  The  term  "group  practice  unit  or  or- 
gasUaaUon"  means  a  nonprofl:  ageucy,  co- 
operative, or  other  organisation  uodertaklog 
'-0  provide,  through  direct  employment  of,  or 
r-Ther  arrangements  with  the  members  of  a 
medical  group,  comprehensive  medical  serv- 
ices (or  such  services  and  other  health  serv- 
ices i  to  members,  subecribers.  or  other  per- 
fti.ns  protected  under  contracts  of  earners. 

(3 1  The  term  "medical  group"  means  a 
partnerahlp  or  other  association  or  group  of 
persons  who  are  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  a  State  lor  of  such  persons  and  per- 
sons licensed  to  practice  dentistry  or 
optometry)  who  (A)  as  their  principal  prtK 
fesslonal  activity  and  as  a  group  responsl- 
binty,  engage  m  the  coordinated  practice  of 
their  profession  primarily  in  one  or  more 
group  practice  faculties,  (B)  pool  their  In- 
come from  practice  as  members  of  the  group 
and  distribute  It  smong  themselves  accord- 
ing to  a  prearranged  plan,  or  enter  Into  an 
employment  arrangement  with  a  group  prac- 
tice unit  or  organization  for  the  provision  of 
their  services,  (C)  share  common  overhead 
erpenses  ( If  and  to  the  extent  such  expenses 
are  paid  by  members  of  the  group ) ,  medical 
and  other  records,  and  substantial  portions 
Qi  the  equipment  an4  professional,  technical, 
and  administrative  staff,  and  (D)  include 
within  the  group  at  least  such  professional 
personnel,  and  malte  available  at  least  such 
health  services,  as  may  be  specified  In  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary. 

Id)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
any  State  or  State  agency  from  regulating 
the  amounts  charged  for  contracu  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  the  manner  of 
.soliciting  and  Issue  such  contracu,  or  from 
regulating  any  carrier  issuing  such  contracts 
in  any  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cJerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROtJQH.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
oblecuon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

.Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  act  now  before  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ate bill  3355.  Is  the  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970.  It  is  a  bill  to 
unend  Utles  HI  and  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
improve  the  existing  program  relating  to 
education,  research,  training,  and  dem- 
onstrations in  the  fields  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major  diseases 
and  condlUons.  and  for  other  purposes. 

While  we  have  had  a  number  of  health 
acta  before  the  9Ut  Congress  last  year 
and  this  year,  and  will  have  others,  this 


is  one  of  the  two  most  Important  health 
procrams  before  the  Congrass  this  ses- 
sloD. 

This  bill  would  make  important  addi- 
tions to  existing  legl^atlon  relating  to 
improved  health  statistical  systems.  This 
is  in  addition  to  extending  the  authoriza- 
tions for  regional  medical  progmms  and 
the  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  legislative  extension  is  badly 
needed.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  now 
presiding  (Mr.  Saxbx)  knows,  being  a 
member  of  the  full  committee  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  discussion,  the  bill  would 
establish  a  Council  of  Health  Advisors 
and  would  encourage  the  group  practice 
of  medicine.  It  is  a  very  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  health  bill. 

TTTLS   1 

The  substantive  authority  for  regional 
medical  programs,  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services  and  health  serv- 
ices research  and  development  expired 
1-st  June  30  This  5-year  extension  Is. 
therefore,  essential,  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  make  progress  against  this  country  s 
health  care  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  each  of  these  programs  as  well 
as  the  other  major  amendments  the 
committee  is  recommending. 

Initially  established  in  October  1985, 
as  a  result  of  the  OeBakey  Commission, 
the  chairman  of  which  was  the  famous 
heart  surgeon.  Dr  DeBakey.  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  the  regional  medical  programs 
have  developed  regional  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  medical  centers,  hos- 
pitals, practicing  physicians,  volimtary 
and  official  health  agencies,  and  other 
health  interests  and  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  quality  of  care  for 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  are 
the  major  killers  of  the  American  people. 
In  that  order,  they  kill  more  Americans 
than  any  other  disease. 

During  the  extensive  hearmgs  on  S. 
33S5.  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee was  provided  with  evidence  of 
substantial  progress  in  implementing  the 
concept  and  achieving  the  goals  of  re- 
gional medical  programs. 

Of  the  55  regional  metlical  programs 
established  for  planning  programs  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  of  the  program,  54 
are  now  operational.  These  55  cover  the 
entire  coimtry  and  all  Its  people.  The  re- 
gions range  in  population  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  to  as  many  as  20  mil- 
Uon;  they  vary  in  area  from  several 
counties  to  several  States:  and  the  55 
reflect  great  tUfferences,  as  well  as  siml- 
Urltles,  In  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
their  health  resources  and  needs. 

All.  however,  are  characterized  by  a 
degree  of  local  autonomy  and  declsion- 
nuUcing  that  Is  unique  among  Federal 
health  programs. 

Let  me  repeat,  it  is  unique  among  Fed- 
eral health  programs  that  each  has  a 
great  deal  of  autonomy  and  decision- 
making power.  Thus,  each  program  has 
been  encouraged  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ticular health  needs  of  the  region  It 
serves.  This  has  been  possible  because 


of  the  flexibility  of  the  original  law,  the 
concepit  of  reglonallzatlon  it  represented. 
Its  effective  national  admlni!^tratlon,  and. 
in  the  final  afialysls.  the  skill,  motiva- 
tion, and  good  judgment  of  those  who 
are  locally  implementing  the  programs. 

To  achieve  this,  virtually  all  elements 
of  the  health  care  system — medical 
schools — which  had  a  great  influence — 
hospitals,  academic  and  practicing  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  members  of  all  of  the 
allied  health  professions,  voluntary  and 
public  health  organizations  and  agencies, 
and  National,  regional.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies — which  historically 
were  reticent  to  Join  together  in  such 
cooperative  arrangements,  were  reached 
and  convinced  of  both  the  uniqueness  of 
regional  medical  programs  and  the  need 
for  this  implementation  Tlie  extent  to 
which  this  Joining  together  under  re- 
gional medical  programs  has  been  ac- 
complished can  be  Illustrated  by  the 
numbers  of  Individuals  and  institutions 
involved.  Over  10.000  hospital  adminis- 
trators and  trustees,  practicing  physi- 
cians, medical  center  and  medical  schotU 
officials  and  faculty,  and  representatives 
of  public  and  private  agencies  serve  as 
members  of  regional  planning  commit- 
tees and  regional  task  forces  and  330  lo- 
cal action  groups. 

In  addition,  over  and  above  the  work- 
ing staffs  of  the  55  prt>grams.  3,000  indi- 
viduals are  serving  on  RMP  regional  ad- 
visory groups  in  the  various  dlscipllnea 
for  these  different  areas.  These  individu- 
als represent  a  total  of  some  6,300  health 
and  health-related  institutions,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  Nation's  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  every  State  medical  society. 
State  and  city  health  departments,  vol- 
untary health  associations,  other  private 
and  public  agencies,  and  also  consumer 
groups. 

Coming  to  the  bill  itself,  title  I  of  the 
bill,  in  addition  to  extending  regional 
medical  programs  for  5  years  through 
June  30,  1975,  and  authorizing  appropri- 
ations totaling  tl,l  billion,  includes  the 
following  legislative  modifleatlons: 

The  bill  adds  "kidney  disease"  and 
■other  major  diseases  and  conditions"  to 
the  original  three — heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke— and  provides  that  a  maxl- 
mimi  of  $15  million  of  the  amount  ao- 
proprtated  in  fiscal  year  1971  be  avail- 
able for  kidney  disease  activities.  Thta 
broadened  program  authority  will  per- 
mit testing  and  evaluation  methods  for 
prevention  and  control  at  the  comma- 
nlty  level,  and  support  the  organization 
and  implementation  of  kidney  disease 
programs  on  an  interregional  baals 
across  the  Nation.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  nearly  8  million  persons 
in  the  Dnited  States  are  afflicted  with 
kidney  disease,  of  which  about  60.000 
proarress  to  a  terminal  condition  and 
death  each  year,  if  llfe-sustatning  treat- 
ment Is  not  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  point  out  In  that 
connection  that  with  kidney  disease, 
where  a  few  years  ago  most  cases  pro- 
gressing to  that  point  would  lead  to  a 
very  terrible  and  painful  death,  now 
many  people  are  saved,  either  through 
a  kidney  transplant  operation  or  through 
the  use  of  a  dialysis  machine.  There  are 
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not  enough  dialysis  machines,  and  there 
Is  a  terrible  problem  constantly  facing 
the  metlical  profession  at  the  present 
time  as  to  who  shall  receive  the  treat- 
ment and  who  shall  not.  and  thus  be  con- 
demned to  certain  death. 

But  the  metlical  profession  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  it  has  per- 
mitted some  persons  to  go  home  and  live 
a  good  number  of  years,  perhaps  even  to 
their  normal  life  expecuncy.  So  this  has 
been  successful,  Mr.  President,  not 
merely  experimental,  like  the  heart 
transplant  operation.  Both  types  of 
treatment  have  succeeded,  the  kidney 
transplant  and  the  dialysis  machine. 

It  would  make  explicit  that  prevention 
and  rehabllltaUon— Including  home 
health  care— as  well  as  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  are  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  the  regional  medical  program. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  not  just  a  matter 
of  ueatment.  but  also  of  prevention  and 
rehabiliutlon — prevention  of  the  disease 
to  begin  with,  and  rehabilitation  after 
recovery.  We  are  brt)adening  the  cover- 
age in  this  bill.  It  also  emphasizes  that 
regional  medical  programs  must  be  con- 
cerned with  suengthenlng  and  Improv- 
ing primary  care  and  the  relationship 
between  speclaUzed  and  primary  care: 
and  improving  health  services  for  per- 
sons residing  in  areas  with  limited  health 
services. 

It  would  promote  increased  coopera- 
tion and  coordlnaUon  with  the  compre- 
hensive health  planning  program  by 
providing  for  representation  of  offi- 
cial health  and  planning  agencies  on  the 
regional  advisory  groups  and.  at  the 
same  time.  RMP  represenUOon  at  the 
Slate  and  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planiung  councils. 

RepresentaUon  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mimstraUon  would  similarly  be  required, 
though  on  an  ex  officio  tiasis. 

It  also  provides  that  before  a  regional 
advisory  group  may  recommend  ap- 
proval of  an  operational  grant,  an  op- 
portutiity  must  be  provided  for  con- 
sideration of  that  application  bj'  the  ap- 
propriate areawlde  comprehensive  health 
plaiming  agency.  These  changes  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  accelerate  the 
development  of  a  practical  working  rela- 
tionship between  these  programs  along 
the  lines  that  already  have  emerged  in 
some  regions  and  localities,  but  not  In 
all. 

The  bill  Includes  explicit  contract  au- 
thority for  regional  medical  programs. 
This  IS  especially  important  in  relation 
to  the  expanded  mulUprogram  services 
authority  hicluded  in  the  biU.  Not  only 
would  the  authorization  for  interre- 
gional support  actlviUes  of  use  to  two  or 
more  regional  medical  programs  be  con- 
tinued, but  it  would  allow,  for  example, 
cooperative  clinical  field  trials  and  dem- 
onstrations. Activities  such  as  these  are 
far  more  effectively  accomplished  by 
utilizing  the  contract  mechanism. 

Rnally.  S.  3355  adds  authority  for  the 
new  construction  of  facilities  for  demon- 
stration, research,  and  training  unique 
to  regional  medical  programs.  The  need 
for  limited  construction  of  facilities  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  the  purposes  of  the 
regional  medical  programs  was  clear  as 


long  ago  as  1967,  or  within  2  years  after 
the  original  law  was  passed.  Those  needs 
were  documented  in  the  1967  "Report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
RMP*s."  Those  needs  have  not  yet  been 
met.  They  have  in  fact  continued  to  In- 
crease, despite  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress In  1967. 

TiTLi  n 

Title  n  of  the  bill  extends  and  im- 
proves the  legislative  authorities  for  the 
comprehensive  planning  program,  health 
services  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  health  statistical  activities. 
Title  n  would  also  permit  in  appropriate 
and  hmilcd  circumstance,  the  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  grant  programs  cov- 
ered in  the  bill,  as  well  as  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  annually  report  to  tlie  Congress 
on  the  effectiveness  of  those  programs. 

We  added  to  the  bill  the  provision  for 
the  annual  report  to  Congress  so  that 
Congress  could,  with  Its  oversight  au- 
thority, see  that  this  money  was  being 
expeditiously  and  efficiently  spent. 

COMPatHINSrVC    health    PLAHVCfC 

S.  3355  extends  and  modifies  the  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  services 
program. 

When  the  Congress  first  enacted  this 
legislation  in  1966,  it  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  and  assisting 
communities  and  States — working  in 
concert — to  take  stock  of  their  own 
health  problems  and  resources  and  to 
determine  the  means  best  stilted  to  their 
situations  for  solving  problems. 

The  committee's  bill  would  make  sev- 
eral Improvements  in  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  program: 

First.  It  would  provide  for  representa- 
tion on  SUte  and  areawlde  planning 
groups  by  Veterans'  Ailmlnistratlon  rep- 
resentatives— on  an  ex-offlclo  basis — 
as  well  as  Including  RMP  represento- 
tlves. 

Second.  It  would  make  explicit  the  con- 
cern of  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies  with  home  health  care  resources 
and  services. 

Third.  In  limited  circumstances,  it 
would  permit  project  grania  to  State 
planning  agencies  for  providing  plan- 
ning assistance  to  areas  of  that  State 
which  are  not  likely  to  have  the  resources 
U>  mount  an  areawlde  planning  effort 
of  their  own.  This  was  primarily  to  assist 
rural  areas  in  a  SUte  with  primarily 
small  rural  populations.  Tliis  improve- 
ment will  greatly  assist  rural  areas,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  the  resources  to 
Independently  sustain  an  areawlde  plan- 
ning effort. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  the  areawlde 
planning  agencies  to  comment  upon  ap- 
plications for  health  services  support  un- 
der section  314(ei  of  the  program,  there- 
by fostering  greater  coordination. 

Fifth.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  part- 
nership program.  It  would  authorize  pay- 
ments imder  section  314(e)  for  loan 
amortization  and  equity  requiremenu  on 
facilities.  This  provision  will  facilitate  the 
plaiined  transfer  of  certain  nelghl)orhood 
centers  projects  from  OEO  to  HEW. 

KSA1.T11     STATISTICAL     ACTrVrTOS 

The  proposed  amendments  regarding 
health  sutlstlcs  In  title  JX  would  efaaace 


the  National  Health  Survey  provisions  in 
section  305(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  reflect  the  ineieaslng  demand 
for  da'.a  regarding  health  care  resources, 
environmental  and  socicJ  health  hazards, 
and  family  information,  growth,  and  dis- 
solution, and  would  provide  an  assurance 
of  confidentiality  for  informaUon  col- 
lected for  survey  purposes. 

Most  Important,  it  would  authorize  the 
development  and  demonstration  models 
of  a  cooperative  Federal -State-local 
health  statistics  system.  The  Federal 
Goverrunenl  is  now  dependent  upon 
State  and  local  sources  for  many  type* 
of  healUi  statistics,  pnncipally  in  fields 
of  births,  deaths,  health  facilities,  and 
manpower.  On  the  other  hand,  local 
areas  often  rely  on  Federal  sWtistlcal  re- 
sources for  information,  which  they 
should  be  obtaining  for  themselves  in 
detail,  that  would  permit  adequate 
health  plaiming  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram progress.  The  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  permit  research  needed  to 
develop  a  cixiperative  system  in  which 
each  level  of  JurisdlcUon  carries  on  those 
functions  for  which  it  has  the  greatest 
capability,  with  an  interchange  of  statis- 
tical information  of  unUorm  quality  and 
comparability,  so  that  sUUstics  will 
mean  something  and  they  will  be  under- 
stood In  all  areas  of  the  cotmtry. 

HEALTH   SXaVICES   aXSaABCU   AND   W(VXLOFMX«T 

Title  H  also  extends  section  304  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Services  Act,  which  en- 
ables HEW  to  assist  communities  In  im- 
proving their  health  services  through  re- 
search and  development.  Section  304  au- 
thorizes grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstrations, 
and  related  training  m  all  aspects  and 
problems  of  the  organization,  delivery, 
and  flnancing  of  health  services. 

Experiments  may  be  conducted  on  the 
construction,  organization,  and  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  facihtles,  ex- 
perimental automated  equipment,  new 
careers  in  health  services  and  new  meth- 
ods of  training  health  persotmel,  and  on 
entire  new  sjstems  for  organizing,  deliv- 
ering and  flnancing  health  services  In 
communities.  Under  this  authority,  HEW 
has  begun  projects  with  the  leaders  of 
the  health  professions  and  institutloiu 
Involving  contract-supported  reaeaich 
and  development  on  the  practical  prob- 
lems involved  in  extending  access  to 
health  services,  while  containing  cost  and 
maintaining  quality  of  services. 

The  committee  bill  would  broaden 
these  activities  by  calling  for  the  devel- 
opment, through  systems  analysis,  of  al- 
ternative national  systems  lor  the  orga- 
nization and  deUvery  of  health  services, 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  June  30, 
1971,  and  a  cost  and  coverage  report  on 
the  legislative  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance  pending  before  this 
Congi\_>s  to  be  submitted  by  December 
31,  1970. 


joinT  AosuNiHTaATiow  ov  cosiaiKXD  paajscT* 
The  bUl  aUso  provides  mechanisms  for 
Unproved  grant  administration  through 
Joint  atlmlnistration  protects  Involving 
more  than  one  of  the  grant  programs 
covered  by  the  bill.  The  committee's 
amendment  In  this  regard  Is  innovative 
yet  prudent.  Its  coverage  is  restricted  to 
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the  grant  progranis  authorized  by  this 
bill.  Its  scope  Is  limited  only  to  adminis- 
trative functions,  as  contrasted  to  re- 
quirements imposed  by  law  or  regulations 
required  by  law.  Finally,  the  single  ad- 
ministrative units  which  could  be  desig- 
nated to  administer  such  combined  proj- 
ects is  limited  to  one  of  the  units,  which 
administers  the  programs  Included  in 
the  bill,  or  the  units  to  which  they  di- 
rectly report — the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  single  annual 
report  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  these 
grant  programs  and  examining  the  eBec- 
tivene^  of  these  grant  programs  and  ex- 
amining their  overall  relationship  to 
health  financing  mechanisms. 
Tznx  ci 

Title  m  of  S.  3355  provides  for  a  three- 
member  National  Council  on  Health  Pol- 
icy to  be  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  which  would  set 
goals  for  a  national  health  policy  for  the 
country,  and  would  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  means  for  attainment  of  those  goals. 
The  Council  would  annually  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  Its  activities. 
It  would  he  the  health  counterpart  to  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  will  recall  that  in  the  committee, 
when  we  were  discussing  this,  it  was  said 
that  this  Nation  Is  spending  S63  billion 
a  year  on  its  health,  when  w-e  count  the 
personal  expenditures  and  tax  expendi- 
tures. So.  to  raise  tills  to  a  level  of  this 
national  problem,  this  bill  would  create 
this  council  of  health  advisers  to  the 
country,  as  we  say.  hoping  that  It  will 
reach  the  status  of  the  National  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 


Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  facilitate  the 
group  practice  of  medicine.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  authorize  insurance 
carriers  participating  In  Federal  health 
Insurance  programs  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  Issue  prepaid  group  practice 
health  insurance  policies  for  all  persons. 
whether  or  not  such  persons  are  Federal 
employees. 

The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to  promote 
the  development  and  use  of  prepaid 
group  practice,  and  thereby  to  make  this 
innovative  type  of  health  care  delivery 
system  available  to  both  consumers  and 
physicians  who  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  committee  believes  that  pre- 
paid group  practice  Is  one  of  the  most 
promising  developments  in  recent  years 
for  improving  the  delivery  of  high-qual- 
ity medical  care  in  the  United  States. 
Many  health  experts  regard  group  prac- 
tice as  the  health  care  of  the  future  in 
America.  They  believe  it  is  the  best  avail- 
able method  to  achieve  more  effective 
and  more  economical  use  of  our  scarce 
professional  persoimel  and  expensive 
health  faciliUes. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  17  coun- 
tries in  the  world  where  the  average  male 
child  is  going  to  live  longer  than  the  av- 
erage male  child  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  13th  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  children  who  die 


In  the  first  year  after  birth.  We  are  7th 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth. 
There  are  many  other  respects  In  which 
our  health,  while  not  declining  per  se. 
has  declined  In  comparison  with  other 
industrial  nations  of  the  world. 

COSCJ-TJaiON 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  strong- 
ly underscore  the  Importance  of  the 
programs  contained  In  the  committee's 
bill.  We  all  are  painfully  aware  of  our 
country's  health  care  crisis.  At  this  time, 
the  prognosis  for  the  alleviation  of  these 
problems  In  America  is  not  clear.  The 
programs  in  this  bill,  particularly  the 
regional  medical  programs,  are  essen- 
tially tools  for  productively  influencing 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services  to  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
think  it  Is  the  duty  of  this  Government, 
particularly  Congress,  to  make  every 
effort  to  Insure  that  they  remain  so.  The 
committee's  bill  does  lust  that. 

The  present  regional  medical  health 
program  is  very  successful.  By  these 
broadening  provisions,  we  hope  to  make 
it  more  successful  In  the  future. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
now  before  the  Senate.  Is  open  to 
amendment,  and  a  number  of  amend- 
ments have  been  offered. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PKESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  32,  after  line  33.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Past  J — ComAr^KTrr  Ukvtai,  Hxai.tix 

CCNTXU 

SBC.  290.  Section  301  of  the  Community 
MentAl  Beoltb  C«nt«n  Amendmenta  of  1070 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Bubaectlon; 

"(c)  In  the  cace  of  any  community  mental 
he&ltb    center — 

"(1)  for  which  a  RtalSng  grant  was  made 
under  part  B  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  for  any  period  which 
be^n  on  or  before  June  30.  1070:  and 

"(J)  (A)  with  reapect  to  which  the  por- 
tion of  the  ooBte  (a«  deacrlbed  in  section 
220(a)  of  such  Act)  which  may  be  met  from 
funds  under  a  grant  under  luch  part  B 
ts  increased  (by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section) 
for   any   period    after   June   30,    1070:    or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  period 
during  which  a  grant  under  such  part  B 
may  be  made  Is  extended  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  subaeGtlon  (a)  of  this  section; 
the  provisions  of  section  231(a)  (4)  of  such 
Act  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  compiled 
with  for  any  period  after  June  30.  1070,  If 
the  Becret&i7  determines  that  there  Is  sat- 
isfactory assurance  that  the  amount  of  total 
costs  (as  described  In  section  220(a)  of  such 
Act)  which  wlU  be  incurred  by  such  center 
for  stalling  purposes  for  any  period  after 
June  ao,  1970  wUl  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  of  such  total  costs  for  the  period 
which  lost  commenced  on  or  before  June  30, 
1970." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, has  the  Senator  finished? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment,  and  then 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a 
statement  in  connection  with  the  amend- 


ment, In  Ueu  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs). 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  offer  today  will  rem- 
edy an  unforeseen  defect  in  Public  Law 
91-211,  the  Mental  Health  Center 
Amendments  of  1970. 

Congress  recently  markedly  liberalized 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
grants  may  be  awarded  to  staff  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  For  example, 
the  length  of  grant  support  has  been  In- 
creased for  4  to  8  years.  The  ratio  of  Fed- 
eral participation  has  been  significantly 
increased.  And  even  higher  ratios  of  Fed- 
eral support  have  been  authorized  for 
centers  serving  poverty  areas. 

The  basis  for  Congress  action  In  this 
regard  was  principally  the  administra- 
tion's testimony  that  the  preexisting 
grant  mechanism  was  inadequate.  In  fact, 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Mental 
Health  Centers  which  had  been  funded 
under  the  old  authority  were  In  serious 
financial  difficulty.  Accordingly,  we  In 
Congress,  at  the  behest  of  the  admin- 
istration, significantly  liberalized  the 
law.  We  also  Intended  that  all  previously 
funded  centers  would  be  converted,  as  of 
July  1.  1970,  to  the  appropriate  higher 
rate  of  Federal  funding. 

What  was  not  foreseen  at  that  time  was 
that  to  convert  those  centers  to  the 
higher  rate  would  conflict  with  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  That  provision,  commonly 
known  as  the  "malntenance-of-effort" 
provision,  requires  that  Federal  funds  not 
be  used  to  supplant  non-Federal  funds. 
Accordingly,  we  are  faced  with  the  bi- 
zarre sItuaUon  of  having  accidentally  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  legislation  those 
centers,  which  by  the  nature  of  their  fi- 
nancial distress,  provided  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Improvements  which  the 
administration  requested  and  with  which 
the  Congress  concurred. 

This  amendment  rectifies  that  obvious 
Inequity.  Its  effect  is  to  mandate  the 
conversion  of  each  of  those  centers  with- 
out regard  to  the  malntenance-of-effort 
provision,  so  long  as  the  total  program 
effort  of  the  center  is  not  diminished  In 
absolute  terms. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this  sit- 
uation was  not  foreseen  either  by  the 
administration  or  by  the  Congress  at  the 
time  we  enacted  those  amendments  last 
March.  II  we  had  foreseen  It,  we  would 
have  Included  language  like  that  con- 
tained In  this  amendment  last  March. 
This  Is  a  good  amendment.  It  grants 
special  privilege  to  no  center,  but  It  pre- 
vents unfair  discrimination  against  some 
mental  health  centers.  Senator  Javits 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Shitk) 
has  a  word  to  .say  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  who 
is  not  here  at  this  tijne. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois,  iti.  President, 
as  a  minority  member  on  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  been  advised  that  there  is 
no  objection,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  who  Is 
the  ranking  minority  member,  to  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
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IHTYRI) .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroooh  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  lUinola  (Mr.  Smcth) 
Is  waiting  with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Javits. 
Scott,  Percy,  Goldwater,  Bhooki,  Mil- 
ler, MtTRPHY.  PACKWOOD.  DOLI.  HRDSKA, 

Tower,  Thdrmord,  and  Paoirrr,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprlnted  amendment 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  suted. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
After  line  23,  page  32.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sic  381.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  tliat  there 
is  general  agreement  that  air.  water,  and 
other  common  environmental  pollution  may 
be  hazardous  to  the  health  of  Individuals 
realdent  m  the  United  Stales,  but  that  de- 
spite the  existence  of  various  research  papers 
and  other  technical  reports  on  ths  health 
hazards  of  such  pollution,  there  Is  no  author- 
itative source  of  information  about  (1)  the 
nature  and  gravity  of  these  hazards,  (2)  the 
avoUablluy  of  medical  and  other  assistance 
to  persona  affected  by  such  pollution,  espe- 
cially when  such  pollution  reaches  emer- 
gency levels,  and  (3)  the  measures,  other 
than  those  relating  solely  to  abatement  of 
the  pollution,  that  may  be  taken  to  avoid  or 
reduce  the  effects  of  such  poUutton  on  the 
health  of  Individuals. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Weltare  shall  immediately  commence  (a) 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
hazards  to  human  health  and  safety  created 
by  air.  water,  and  other  common  envlron- 
mentai  poUutlon,  (b)  a  survey  of  the  medical 
and  other  assistance  available  to  persons 
affected  by  such  poUutlon.  especially  when 
such  poUutlon  reaches  emergency  levels,  and 
(c)  a  survey  of  the  meostires,  other  than 
thoM  relating  solely  to  abatement  of  the 
pollution,  that  may  be  token  to  avoid  or 
reduce  the  effects  of  such  poUutlon  on  the 
health  of  individuals. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  nine 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  trans- 
mit to  the  Oongreos  a  report  of  the  study 
and  surveys  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  including  (a)  his  conclusions 
regarding  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  haz- 
ards to  human  health  and  safety  created 
by  environmental  poUutlon.  (b)  his  evalua- 
tion ol  the  medical  and  other  assistance 
avaUable  to  persons  affected  by  such  poUu- 
tlon especially  when  such  poUutlon  reoches 
emergency  levels,  (e)  his  assessment  of  the 
measures,  other  than  those  relating  solely 
to  abatement  of  the  poUutlon.  that  may  be 
taken  to  avoid  or  reduce  the  effects  of  such 
poUutlon  on  the  health  ot  Individuals,  and 
(d)  such  leg'Jilatlve  or  other  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU,  within  one  year 
of  hU  transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (cl  of  this 
section,  and  annually  thereafter,  supplement 
that  report  with  such  new  data,  evaluations. 
or  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
In  January,  I  Introduced  S.  3316,  the 
Health  Hazards  of  Pollution  Act.  The 
bill  would  have  required  the  Secretary  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin 
Immediately  three  parallel  inquiries: 
First,  a  study  of  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  health  hazards  created  by  air. 
water,  and  other  common  pollution:  sec- 
ond, a  survey  of  the  medical  and  other 
assistance  available  to  persons  affected 
by  pollution,  especially  pollution  at  what 
might  be  called  "emergency  levels,"  and 
third,  a  survey  of  the  measures,  outside 
of  pollution  abatement,  that  may  be 
taken  to  avoid  or  reduce  the  health  haz- 
ards that  lurk  in  the  poUuted  environ- 
ment. At  the  completion  of  his  inquiries 
and  within  9  months  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  would  report  his 
flndiiigs.  evaluations,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Sixteen  Senators  have  JoUied  In  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  3316,  Including  both 
the  ranking  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  hearings  on  the  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
hearings  would  accomplish  relatively  lit- 
tle. The  bill  is  simple.  The  need  is  urgent 
The  cost  is  small. 

The  amendment  I  offer  to  S.  3355  Is 
identical  to  S.  3318. 

It  is,  in  some  respects,  promised  upon 
the  adage  that  men  often  cannot  see 
the  trees  for  the  forest.  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  In  the  number  and 
variety  of  our  antipollution  proposals, 
we  have  consistently  overlooked  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  concern  about  Uie 
environment,  the  effects  of  pollution 
upon  the  health  of  our  citizens.  We  have 
proposed  the  establishment  of  air  and 
water  quality  standards  and  their  en- 
forcement, increased  Federal  aid  for  the 
construction  of  antipollution  facilities — 
even  the  taxation  of  poUutlon  by  the 
pound. 

Our  proposals  to  date  vary  in  scope 
and  in  merit,  but  they  aU  have  one  thing 
in    common.    They    all    seek    pollution 
abatement  or  control  in  the  future.  They 
caiuiot  help  people  overcome  the  recog- 
nized health  hazards  of  pollution  now. 
During  the  time  that  we  introduce  these 
measures,   conduct  hearings   on    them, 
debate  them,  pass,  and  begin  to  Imple- 
ment  them— and  the   time  they  take 
hold  and  succeed  in  substantially  re- 
moving the  noxious  agents  now  present 
in  our  land,  air,  and  water — thousands, 
maybe  scores  of  thousands,  of  Americans 
with  respiratory  or  cardiac  ailments  will 
die  because  they  are  uninformed  about 
the  special  hazards  poUutlon  creates  for 
them.  They   wiU   die  because   no   one 
warned  them  to  stay  Indoors  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  to  avoid  strenuous  activity 
in  a  heavily  polluted  atmosphere.  They 
will  die  because  of  a  lack  of  personnel 
to  treat  them  or  of  equipment  to  assist 
them.  In  tiroes  of  lengthy  temperature 
inversions  and  highly  toxic  air  content, 
they  wUl  die — as  did  4.000  in  London  In 
1952.  62  In  the  Meuse  VaUey  of  Belgium 
In  1930,  22  In  Donora,  Pa.,  In  19*8.  as 
did  scores  In  New  York  City   around 
Thanksgiving     Day     in     1966— because 
their  public  ofBcers  have  failed  to  cre- 
ate air  poUutlon  emergency  plans. 
Many,  of  course,  will  not  be  so  dramat- 


ically affected.  They  wUl  suffer  aggra- 
vation of  preexisting  health  conditions, 
or  slowly  develop  new,  chronic  ailments. 
The  strongest — or  the  lucklest^-wUl  sus- 
tain only  headaches,  smarting  eyes  and 
burning  skin,  or  nausea.  Like  the  great- 
est percentage  of  the  thousands  in 
Riverside.  Calif.,  who  suffered  attacks  of 
gastroenteritis  during  May  and  June  of 
1965.  while  a  SalmoneUa  organism  went 
undetected  in  the  public  water  supply, 
they  wiU  recover,  hopefully  without  per- 
manent health  damage. 

But  the  terrible  truth  Is.  that  from 
November  7  to  13.  1969.  when  sulphur 
dioxide  poUutlon  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
rose  twice  to  levels  exceeding  25  parts 
per     mUUon.     deaths     from     trachial 
bronchitis  in  children  of  crib  age  rose  50 
percent  beyond  projected  levels.  That 
same  combination  of  noxious  gas  and 
Inversion  conditions  has  prompted  p<M- 
lutlon  alerts  in  cities  across  our  land 
during  the  past  year.  In  September  of 
1969.  the  Eastern  Seaboard  from  Maine 
to  the  CaroUnas  was  covered  in  a  poUu- 
tlon-laden  blanket  of  stagnant  air.  that 
contributed    to    untold    suffering,    and 
many  hundreds  of  deaths.  During  that 
same  month,  the  city  of  Ua  Angeles 
declared  Its  fourth  pollution   alert  of 
1969.  The  smog  problems  of  that  One 
city  are  the  brunt  ot  many  Jokes,  but 
few  realize  the  grim  consequences  of  air 
poUutlon  in  Los  Angeles:  One  in  eight 
persons  there  suffer  from  one  or  more 
types  of  chronic  respiratory  ailments, 
and  the  incidence  of  emphjsems  has 
risen  fourfold  there  in  the  past  10  years. 
Emphysema  Is.  in  fact,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing cause  of  death  to  the  United  States, 
according  to   the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration,  which  expends  over  $80 
mlUion  in  disabUlty  payments  on  ac- 
count of  emphysema  each  year. 

All  of  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant  pic- 
ture I  do  not  mean  to  paint  it  in  a  "sky 
is  faUing"  fashion.  But  1  do  mean  to 
start  some  people  thinking  about  what 
we  know  about  the  health  hazards  of 
poUuUon.  what  we  can  do  to  help  those 
affected,  what  we  can  do  to  cut  down  on 
death  and  disease  caused  by  poUution — 
while  we  ore  fighting  to  eradicate  it.  Are 
our  medical  schools  preparing  our  doc- 
tors to  minister  to  rising  populations 
concentrated  in  soot  and  gas-laden  at- 
mospheres in  or  near  our  urban  and  In- 
dustrial centers?  Do  our  famUy  physi- 
cians and  pubUc  health  officers  know 
enough  about  the  health  hazards  of  pol- 
luUon?  Are  they  equipped  to  alert  us, 
to  treat  us.  to  take  prompt,  effective  ac- 
tion especiaUy  in  emergency  situations? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  need 
answers  to  right  now. 

The  situation  in  many  ways  paraUels 
our  concern  In  recent  years  over  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking  and  tlie  health 
hazards  of  pesticides.  For  at  least  two 
decades  researchers  conducted  inde- 
pendent studies  of  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking  on  human  health.  The  results  of 
their  work  for  b  long  time  received  only 
the  limited  attention  of  their  scientific 
coUeagues  through  publication  in  tech- 
nical and  professional  Journals.  It  took 
the  Initiative  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  produce  the  reports 
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that  in  1967  and  1968  began  briiigintf  the 
message  of  smokings  health  ha2ards 
home  to  the  American  people. 

Like»1se.  appreciation  of  the  hazards 
of  DDT  was  for  many  years  restricted  to 
the  exchange  of  sophisticated  technical 
data  among  researchers  and  technicians 
in  professional  Journals  and  symposia. 
Again,  it  took  the  initiative  of  a  public 
officer.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Robert  Finch,  to  create  the 
report  authoriutlvely  linking  DDT  with 
malformations  of  fetuses  and  the  increas- 
ing incidence  of  cancers  in  experimental 
animals.  The  publication  of  the  smoking 
and  pesticides  reports,  together  with  the 
recommendations  ol  those  responsible  for 
them,  has  already  begun  to  save  or  ex- 
tend human  life,  to  prevent  the  onset  or 
advancement  of  disease  in  millions  We 
need  a  similar  rallying  point  to  roll  back 
the  toll  of  avoidable  deaths  and  dlsecses 
caused  by  air  and  water  and  other  en- 
vironmerital  pollution,  and  we  need  it 
now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Health  Hazards  of 
Pollution  Act  and  my  amendment  which 
I  now  offer  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be- 
gin Immediately  three  parallel  Inquiries: 
First,  a  study  of  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  the  health  hazards  created  by  air. 
water,  and  other  common  pollution; 
second,  r.  stirvey  of  the  medical  and  other 
assistance  available  to  persons  aHected 
by  pollution,  especially  pollution  at  wnat 
might  be  caUed  emergency  levels,  and 
third,  a  survey  of  the  measures,  outside 
of  pollution  abatement,  that  may  be 
taken  to  avoid  or  reduce  the  health 
hazards  that  lurk  in  the  polluted  en- 
vironment. At  the  completion  of  his  in- 
quiries and  within  9  months  of  the  bill's 
enactment,  the  Secretary  would  report 
his  findings,  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  I  would  hope 
that  Us  report  would  result,  as  did  both 
the  Surgeon  General's  Report  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  and  the  Secretarys  Re- 
port on  Pesticides  and  the  Environment, 
In  a  forthright,  dispassionate,  and  au- 
thoritative treatment  of  a  vital  health 
question  The  Secretary  has  demon- 
strated commendable  efficiency  and  In- 
dustry in  organizing  and  producing  ttie 
pesticides  report  In  only  8  months.  I 
am  sure  he  shares  our  sense  of  urgency 
about  pollution  and  health. 

Mr.  President,  this  session  will  surely 
see  environment-related  activity,  but 
while  we  debate  alternative  methods  of 
pollution  control,  while  we  haggle  at>out 
how  much  money  the  Government  ought 
to  be  making  available  to  abate  the  foul- 
tag  of  our  air  and  water,  while  we  shuffle 
to  the  hopper  with  bills  and  resolutions 
of  every  variety,  hoping  to  gain  a  con- 
sensus on  a  course  of  action.  Americans 
will  be  suffering  and  dying.  Someone 
ought  to  l>e  informing  then,  warning 
them,  planning  to  prevent  or  diminish 
the  threat  to  their  lives  and  health,  while 
the  pollution — and  our  debate — con- 
tinues. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 

dlstmguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 

happy  to  support  the  amendment  and 


to  express  tlie  hope  that  the  manager  ot 
the  bill  would  find  it  possible  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
gave  us  notice  about  this  amendment 
about  a  week  ago.  In  fact,  he  gave  us 
copies  2  days  ago  so  that  we  would  have 
time  in  which  to  study  it. 

The  Deptrtment  of  Henlth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  says  that  they  can  admin- 
ister this  measure  and  that  it  is  satis- 
factory with  them.  With  the  assurance 
of  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois,  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today,  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Ralph 
Smtth,  introduced  an  amendment  to 
8.  3355  which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 
This  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  conduct  three  studies:  First,  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
health  hazards  created  by  pollution  of 
all  types;  second,  a  survey  of  the  medi- 
cal and  other  a.«slstance  available  to 
persons  affected  by  pollution;  and  third, 
a  survey  of  the  measure,  in  addition  to 
pollution  abatement,  that  may  be  taken 
to  avoid  or  reduce  the  health  hazards 
that  are  caused  by  pollution. 

Sir.  President,  should  we  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  health 
problems  created  by  pollution  we  need 
only  analyze  an  article  reporting  on  the 
results  of  a  study  conducted  by  two 
Pittsburgh  economists.  Dr.  Lester  B. 
Lave  and  Eugene  P  Seskin  of  the  Car- 
negie-Mellon School  of  Industrial  Ad- 
ministration. The  study  conducted  by 
these  two  men  Indicated  that  U  air  pol- 
lution were  reduced  by  50  percent  In  our 
major  cities: 

First,  a  newtrorn  tiaby  would  have  an 

additional  3  to  5  years'  life  expecuncy: 

Second,  deaths  from  lung  cancer,  and 

other  lung  diseases  would  be  reduced  by 

25  percent; 

Third,  death  and  disease  from  heart 
and  blood  vessel  disorders  might  be 
reduced  by  JO  to  15  percent;  and 

Fourth,  all  disease  and  death  would 
be  reduced  by  4.5  percent  yearly  and  the 
annual  saving  to  the  Nation  would  be 
at  least  t2  billion. 

Clearly  this  study  indicates  that  pollu- 
tion is  a  health  problem  of  great  magni- 
tude and  that  this  amendment  is  in- 
deed necessary.  We  have  made  a  number 
of  efforts  this  session  to  deal  with  the 
abatement  of  pollution.  But  these  ef- 
forts will  take  time  to  become  effective. 
We  should  take  action  now  which  will 
enable  us  to  measure  the  exact  magnitude 
of  the  present  health  hazard  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  reduce  or  avoid  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  HUnols.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Piiotrm,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  on  the  pending 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
Thei«  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment by  Senator  PaocTV  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statiment  o»   Senator   Paoutv 

Mr.  Presldeut,  two  uneadment£  were  ac- 
cepted in  committee  without  opposlUon. 

Tbe  Orst  chimged  tlie  de&niUon  of  an  RMP 
by  adding  a  new  subeectlon  dealing  wltlj 
health  care  delivery  Bystema.  S.  33fiS  called 
(or  revlalon  ol  Section  9oa(al  of  tbe  PutoUo 
Health  Service  Act  to  allow  for  nn  expanded 
categorical  approach  Including  attention  to 
Beart,  SUOke,  Cancer.  Kidney,  and  other 
dlseosea  aa  opted  for  by  the  appUcaat.  Sena- 
tor Prouty  added  a  new  definition  or  un  RMP 
aa  one  which  voluntarily  develops  and  dem- 
onstrates health  care  ayatema  while  continu- 
ing Ita  other  actlvltlea  required  by  the  cate- 
gorical deflnltlon. 

The  language  la  pennlBalve  and  not  man- 
datory. It  also  precludes  an  unteated  RMP 
from  entering  the  dellvcri'  field  whUe  ln.iur- 
tng  conUnued  operation  of  ongoing  cate- 
gorical activities.  The  amendment  will  allow 
RMPa  who  are  developing  systema  approaches 
In  their  categorical  actlvltlea  to  offer  more 
asslartance  to  regions  and  locaUtiea  In  al- 
locaUng  their  health  care  resources  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  second  amendment  expands  tbe  proj- 
ect authority  tor  Section  304  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  providing  Research  and 
Demonstration  relating  to  health  facilities 
and  services.  By  adding  delivery  of  health 
services  to  existing  project  authority  for  con- 
struction, equipment  and  manpower  scuvi- 
tles.  I  opened  a  new  source  of  funds  to  RMPs 
wanting  bo  demonstrate  new  health  care 
delivery  systems. 

1  was  also  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  3316.  calling 
tor  a  study  of  Health  Hazards  of  Pollution 
and  support  It  as  an  amendment  to  S.  3SS5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WHiXAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  bill  calls  for  ap- 
propriations of  $3.594.600.000. 1  certainly 
think  that  we  will  want  a  record  vote  on 
this  matter.  I  therefore  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  quote  from  a  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  need  for 
thebUl: 

In  tbe  light  of  the  serious  fiscal  sltuaUon 
now  foreseen,  we  tblnlc  tbe  authorleatlon 
levels  contained  In  S.  33SS  are  not  realistic. 

They  go  on  in  the  letter  to  point  out 
that,  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  the 
size  we  now  have,  we  cannot  afford  to 
expantl  these  programs  to  the  extent 
proposed  in  the  Senate  bill.  They  only 
recommended  $377  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  The  committee  bill  Increased  that 
to  $516.8  million.  The  committee  bill 
recommends  $621,700,000  In  1972,  and 
$737  million  in  1973.  $818  mUllon  in  1974. 
and  $901  million  in  1975.  for  a  total  of 
$3,594,500,000. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  begin  to  tliJnk  about  the 
higher  taxes  that  will  be  required  to  sup- 
port some  of  these  ever  expanding  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  2.  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DojoNicKi.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrsi .  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MoBPHY). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 


I  think  tbe  public  Interest  would  be  served 
by  favorable  acuon  on  thla  emergeticy  legis- 
lation now. 


(5  U.S.C.  5703ib-dl.  67071  for  persona  in 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently." 

(2)  Tbe  second  sentence  of  subsection  (o| 
of  section  30fl,  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  or  sccUon  307.  the  first  eentcnoe 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  eubeectlon  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 358.  Butjsecuon  (d)  of  section  373.  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  841,  subsacuoo  (dl  d 
section  703.  subsection  (d)  of  section  72S. 
subaecUon  (dj  ot  secUon  774,  subaecUon  (c) 
of  section  841,  and  subsecUon  (c)  of  section 
905  of  such  Act  are  deleted. 

of  subsection    (t)    of 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
not  present.  However,  the  staff  in  study- 
ing the  amendment — and  we  have  had 
the  amendment  before  us  for  some  time: 
it  was  originally  offered  as  a  separate 
bill — feel  that  the  amendment  has  merit 

and  that  It  might  be  an  improvement  In 

**"'  "^"^r"l,"„~i4^.  10   inurt  the  foi-     the  present  law   In  amending  and  de-         Oi  Paragraph    (2)    of  subeeetlon   (f)    of 
On  page  32,  after  Une  23.  Insert  the  fol       wep  prepared  to     »«tlon  368  I.  further  amended  by  striking 

■owing:  Sth^mlXent.  out  -under  rb«  suheecOcn"  m  the  second 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  a  series  of  amendments  on  tbe 
National  Health  Advisory  Council.  The 
amendments  have  no  name  on  them. 
They  were  to  have  been  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  administration.  Our  staff  has  been 

,^^       _„ studying  them  and  they  define  the  new     _ 

•■»,f  ihnf  R  <tMtment  by  him  on  the  NaUonol  Health  Advisory  Council.  We  councils  or  committees  (in  addiuon  to  those 
^rtin««.SenS.«nt  be  Printed  to  the  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  authort«d  to  be  eetabli^ed  under  other  pro- 
pendtog  amendment  oe  pnni«i  m  iu«     ^^^^  ^^^  ^  detrimental  to  the  biU  but     visions  of  law),  for  such  periods  ot  time, 

There  being  no  objecOon,  the  sUte-    would  probably  be  beneficial.  The  De- 
.  h!.  Hl^..„r  noiriKioc  was  ordered     partment  wanted  the  amendments, 
ment  by  8«iator^poicwicx_was  orders     p  ^^   distinguished    ranking    minority 

Member  plaimed  to  be  here  but  has  been 
unable  to  get  here  because  of  a  delay 
{x;casioned  by  a  plane.  I  feel  certain  that 
he  would  want  these  amendments  to  be 
offered.  I  therefore  offer  them  on  his  be- 
half. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 


■Past  K— Rsotn-ATioN   or  Vsccmaa.  Blood. 
Blood  CourONlNTS.  and  ALLlaaaioc  Paoo- 

ITCTS 

■Sic.  290.  Section  351  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  after 
•antitoxin',  each  time  such  word  appears 
the  following  'vaccine,  blood,  blood  com- 
ponent or  derlvaUve.   allergenic   product,'." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Seiuitor  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiKicKi,  I  ask  unanimous  con 


sentence  thereof  and  by  insertuig  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  members  or  tbe  Committee  who 
ore  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  subeecUon  (c)  at  section 
208  of  this  Act". 

(4)  SulMectlon  (d)  of  section  906  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  suheecUoo   (c). 

(cxn  Sutjaecuon  (a)  of  secUon  222  of 
such  Act  la  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may.  without  regard  to 
tbe  dvU  service  laws  and  the  dasalflcatlon 
act,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  advisory 


to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobb,  as  follows 

SrATXMIMT  OF   SaNATOa  DOMINICK 

Mr  Pieatdent,  thla  amendment  Is  IdenU- 
osl  to  S  3601.  tbe  Administration  bill  which 
I  introduced  March  17  for  myself.  Senator 
Javlts  and  Senator  Murphy. 

The  amendment  would  clarify  the  mtent 
ot  Section  351  of  the  PuhUc  Health  Service 
Act  by  including  vaccines,  blood,  blood  com- 
ponents, and  aUergenlc  products  In  the  list 


BOROUGH  1 ,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  offers  a  series  of 
technical  amendments  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

NATION.U.    ADVlSO«T   COUNCIL 

Sre.  — .  (a)(1)  8«rtIon  ai7(b).  43a(ft). 
443|b).  and  703(c)  of  sucii  Act  are  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  committer"  after  "coun- 
cils" wherever  It  appears  therein. 

(3)   Sections  431.  432(b),  433,  443.  and  4Sa 


of  biolojlcal  product*  which  must  meet  the     r^^    Senator    from    Texas    <Mr.    Ta»- 

Uccnslng  requirement*  or  that  Section.  -  _     .    .      _ 

TblB  amendment  l«  In  the  nature  of  etner- 

gencT  legislation  made  necessary  by  a  1WJ8 

decision  of  the  Plfth  Circuit  Court  ol  Ap- 

dmlU  {Blank  t.  Un«cd  StaUs,  400  Pad  303) 

holding  that  certain  blood  producti  used  in 

blood  transf  ualons  are  not  biological  product* 

within   tbe  meaning  of  Section  351   of   the 

PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  and  are  therefore 

not  subject  to  regulation   thereunder    The 

Court's  rationale  was  that  since  the  produota 

and  processes  Involved  In  blood  transtuslons      of  such  Act  are  amended  by  Inserting  "or 

«»r«  not  known  in  1902  when  the  "Virus-     committee"  after  "couacll"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

i3)  Sut>Bectlons  lb)  and  (c)  of  section  233 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  inserting  "coun- 
cil or"  before  "committee"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(41  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
Inserung  In  the  heading  thereof  "COUNCII£ 
OR"  before  "COMMITTEES". 

(b)(M  Subsection  (c)  ot  section  308  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  U  amended 
to  read: 

'■(c>  Members  ol  the  National  AdvlEory 
Health  Council  and  members  of  other  na- 
tional advisory  or  review  oounclls  or  commit- 
tees established  under  this  Act.  including 
membere  of  the  Technical  Electronic  Product 
Radiation  Salety  Standards  Cccnmlttee  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  but  excluding  liaison  ropre- 
sentativea.  while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  their  respective  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  enUtled  to 
receive  compensaaon  at  rates  to  be  flxed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum rate  specified  at  the  lime  of  such 
service  for  crade  GS-18  in  section  6333  of 
title  5.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Including  travel 
time;  and  while  sway  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  tie  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  secUon 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  lfl4<l 


were  not  known  In  1902  when  the 
Toxin  law",  which  preceded  Section  351,  wi« 
enacted.  Congress  could  not  have  intended 
that  they  be  Included.  This  reasoning  would 
also  cast  doubt  on  the  SecreUry  of  HEW's 
authority  to  regulate  allergenic  products. 

Since  tbe  Department  of  HBW  was  not 
aware  of  the  effect  of  the  Court's  decision 
until  after  the  time  for  seeking  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court  bad  expired.  It  would  take 
consldermble  time  to  have  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  regtUate  under  SecHon  361  ctar- 
Ifled  by  the  courw.  It  Would  be  unwise  to 
leave  the  Secretary's  authority  on  such  an 
Important  pubUc  health  matter  unsettled 
for  that  period  of  time. 

As  an  interim  roeastire.  the  Department 
of  HBW  has  amended  regxilatlons  under  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  incorporate 
by  reference  the  regulations  issued  under 
SccUon  361  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
setting  standards  for  manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, packing  and  holding  of  biological 
products. 

In  addiuon  to  blood,  blood  components, 
and  allergenic  products,  tfala  amendment 
would  include  vaccines  on  the  list  of  bio- 
logical products  subject  to  Ucenslng  require- 
ments. Although  the  Blank  decision  does  not 
affect  vaccines  directly.  Its  inclusion  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  original 
"ViTUs-Toxln  Law"  of  1903  to  protect  the 
public  health  through  the  cootTOl  of  biologi- 
cal products. 


be  deems  desirable  with  such  period  com- 
mencing on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  In  connec- 
tion with  any  of  his  functions. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  programs"  after 
"projects" 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  408  of 
the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "as  compensation  for  ihelr 
services  a  reasonable  per  diem,  for  time  ac- 
tually spent  in  the  work  ol  the  committee. 
and  shall  in  addition  be  reimbursed  for  thrir 
necesaary  traveling  and  5Ub«i5teDce  expeuaes 
while  so  servuig  away  from  their  places  of 
residence."  after  "shall  receive"  and  by  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "compensation  and 
travel  expenses  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion  (b)(5KD)    or  section  706." 

<3t  Subparagraph  (Dt  of  paragraph  (Sf 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  704  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereol 
tbe  following  new  sentence: 

"Members  of  any  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished under  this  Act,  while  attending 
conferenoes  or  meetings  of  their  committees 
or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretiry,  shall  be  eotlUed  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  to  t>e  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary but  not  exceeding  the  maximum  rate 
specified  at  the  time  ol  such  ser*'ice  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5333  of  Utle  S.  United  States 
Code,  including  travel  time:  and  while  sway 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  ol  busi- 
ness they  may  bo  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorised  bv  section  6  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1846  (6  U.3.C.  73b-3|  tor 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  j>ay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wd- 
tare,  the  able  Senator  Irom  Texas  (Mr. 
Yasbohough)  lor  the  very  significant 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  Nation's 
health  programs  during  his  chairman- 
ship of  this  powerful  committee. 

Particularly.  I  want  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  out- 
standing Job  he  has  done  in  presenting 
to  us  S.  3335.  a  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove existing  programs  in  the  fields  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  other 
major  diseases  and  conditions. 

The  chairman  knows  of  my  Interest 
and  that  of  constituents  in  Michigan 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  would  ex- 
tend its  coverage  to  arthritis  in  the  cate- 
gory of  other  major  diseases  and  condi- 
tions. I  understand  the  reluctance  to 
enumerate  in  the  bill  or  in  the  report  the 
various  possible  diseafies  and  conditioiis 
which  might  be  eUgible  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  bill.  But  I  woiUd  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  whether  he  could 
clarifv  for  the  record  whether  I  am  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  an  arthritis 
program  could  be  an  eligible  program 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YARBOBOOGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  appreciate  his  remarks 
aU  the  more  since.  «1th  his  great  service 
and  mvestigative  work  he  has  done  much 
for  the  health  care  of  American  people. 
He  Is  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  I  wish 
he  were  a  member  of  our  health  com- 
mittee. 

As  he  knows,  this  country  faces  a 
worsening  health  care  crisis  which  de- 
mands that  each  of  us  does  the  utmost  In 
seeing  that  our  health  resources  are  used 


able  services  he  has  contributed  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  never  heard 
of  lum  by  name  but  wlio  are  better  today 
because  of  his  many  contributions. 

Mr.  YABBORODQH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  commend  him  for 
what  he  has  been  doing  in  Michigan  to 
get  this  research  on  arthritis  underway. 
We  have  no  cure  yet  for  arthritis.  We 
hardly  have  relief  possible  from  pain  In 
a  limited  way,  but  not  from  the  dis- 
abiUty. 

We  have  recently  concluded  hearings 
on  a  bill  concerning  digestive  diseases. 
At  NIH  they  do  investigative  research 
mto  digestive  diseases.  We  have  gone 
Into  that  matter  in  the  last  2  weeks.  1 
had  had  reports  that  they  have  virtually 
abandoned  research  into  the  cause  of 
arthritis,  particularly  rheumatic  arthri- 
tis, which  Is  one  of  the  most  crippling 
tj-pes.  NIH  assured  me  that  that  was  not 
so  but  that  they  had  been  expanding  and 
enlarguig  the  program. 

I  hope  the  great  State  the  Senator  rep- 
resents, with  Its  fine  medical  educational 
institutions,  will  press  forward  under  the 
stimulus  of  his  encouragement  and  lead 
the  Nation  in  this  area.  We  need  more 
research.  We  have  not  made  the  pro- 
gress in  the  cure  of  arthritis  that  we  have 
made  in  certata  other  diseases.  It  is  badly 
needed.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  apologize  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  not  having  been  here 
when  the  bill  was  first  brought  up  this 
afternoon.  I  was  detained  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  on  the  very  urgent  prob- 
lem of  the  airplane  hijackings. 
I   am   grateful   to   my   colleague   for 


In  the  most  effective  and  etBcient  manner    assisting  me  by  offering  the  amendment 


possible. 

When  Congress  first  authorized  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  in  1985.  it  was 
limited  to  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  related  diseases.  In  other  words,  we 
adopted  a  prudent  course  at  that  time. 

B^ed  upon  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  during  the  last  5  years,  we 
now  believe  it  is  time  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  program.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee's bill  adds  ■kidney  disease  and  other 
major  diseases  and  conditions"  to  the 
RMP  authority. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  possible  for  an 
arthritis  program  to  be  eligible  for  sup- 
port iinder  this  broadened  authority. 
Clearly  arthritis  is  a  disease  of  major 
significance,  as  well  as  one  which  could 
be  included  as  an  integral  aspect  of  a  re- 
gional medical  program. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  As  he  knows.  I  have  been  en 


which  is  now  pending,  which  is  an  ad 
ministration  amendment,  I  woiild  like  to 
ask  the  Senator,  as  a  courtesy.  If  he 
would  mind  withdrawing  it  so  that  I 
might  offer  the  amendment  inasmuch  as 
the  administration  wishes  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment I  had  offered  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t>e  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 


deavoring'  to  assist  the  regional  arthriUs    objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 


control  program  in  Michigan,  which  Is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Michigan's  medical  and  public  health 
schools  and  four  teaching  hospitals,  in- 
cluding the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  In  De- 
troit. I  appreciate  this  assurance  that 
they  will  have  a  place  to  turn  for  Federal 
assistance,  and  I  hope  our  Senate  con- 
ferees ftill  be  able  to  see  to  it  that  the 
language  "and  other  major  diseases  and 
conditions"  emerifes  from  the  conference 
with  the  other  body. 

Again.  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  for  this  and  so  many  other  valu- 


obJecUon,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  btU.  add  the  following: 

•TTTLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"NATIOMAL  ADViaOST    COtTHCIl. 

"Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  Sections  217(b).  432(ft). 
443(b},  and  703(c)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  are  amended  by  InaertlnR  *or 
committees'     after     ■councils"     wherever    U 


appears  therein. 

"(3)    Secuons    431.   432fbl,   433.   443.    and 
463  at  such  Act  are  amended  by  inserting  'or 


commltteea*  after  •council'  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

"(3)  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  aaa 
of  8uch  Act  are  amended  by  inserting  'coun- 
cil or*  before  'committee'  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

•*(«)  Such  section  la  further  amended  by 
Inserting  in  the  heading  thereof  'cotmcn-s 
oa'  before  'coMurrTEXS'. 

"(b)(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  308  of 
tne  PubUc  Health  Scnlce  Act  ts  amended  to 
read: 

•'•(c)  Members  of  the  National  AdTlsory 
Health  Council  and  members  of  other  na- 
tional advisory  or  review  councils  or  commit- 
tees established  under  this  Act,  Including 
members  of  the  Technical  Electronic  Product 
Badlatlon  Safety  Standards  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  but  excluding  liaison  repre- 
sentatives, while  attending  conferences  or 
meetings  of  their  respective  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  filed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  serv- 
ice for  grade  OS-18  tn  section  S332  of  title  6. 
tJnlted  Slates  Code,  including  travel  time; 
snd  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  suthorlaed  by  section  6 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948 
(5  U.SC  5703(b-d).  5707)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently.' 

"(3)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  306.  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  307,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (3>  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  358.  subsecUon  (d)  of  section  373, 
subsection  (e)  of  secuon  641.  subeecUon  (d) 
of  section  703.  subaection  (d>  of  section  735, 
subsection  (d)  of  secUon  774,  subsection  (e) 
of  section  841.  and  subsection  (c)  of  section 
dD5  of  such  Act  are  deleted. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  358  is  further  amended  by  strtltlng 
out  'under  this  subsection'  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'to  members  of  the  Committee  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  CTnlt«d  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  secUon  308 
of  this  Act.' 

"(4)  Subjection  (d)  of  section  905  of  such 
Act  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (c)." 

"(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  223  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"•(a)  The  Secretary  may.  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
.-^ct.  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  ad- 
visory council  or  committees  (in  addition  to 
those  authorized  to  be  established  tinder 
other  provisions  of  Uw) ,  for  such  periods  of 
time,  as  he  deems  desirable  with  such  period 
commencing  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  In  con- 
nection with  any  of  his  functions'. 

"(3)  Subaection  (c)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  inserting  'or  programs'  after 
'projects'. 

"(d)(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  408  of 
the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'as  compensation 
for  their  servlcas  a  reasonable  per  diem,  for 
time  actually  spent  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Bhall  tn  addition  be  reimbursed 
for  their  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence.*  after  'ihaU  receive'  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'compensation 
and  travel  expenses  tn  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  (6)  (D)   of  secUon  70fl.' 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  Bub.section  (b)  of  section  706  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  ien- 
tence  thereof  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
th«  following  new  sentence: 


n 


■  Memlxjrs  o!  any  idvisorj  commiHM  »- 
tabiuhwi  una«  mis  Act  while  attending 
conferencM  or  meetings  of  tli«lr  conimltte»s 
or  otberwls*  semng  at  the  request  of  the 
S«:ret»ry,  shall  be  entlUed  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rate!  to  be  Bxed  by  the  Secre- 
tary but  not  exceeding  the  maximum  r*te 
speclfled  at  the  time  of  such  senlce  for  grade 
as-l8  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Including  trmTel  time;  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  reguUr 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
cipenses,  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  sulhorlMd  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1IM6  (5 
tJ3.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Qovemment 
service  employed  intermittently." " 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  is  ex- 
actly the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  YarborouohI. 
It  relates  to  comtwnsation  ol  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Adi.-isory 
Council  and  committees  which  are  es- 
tablished under  this  bill. 

Current  provisions  of  the  PHS  Act  re- 
lating to  compensation  of  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  advisory  coun- 
cils and   committees   establish   varying 
and  widely  disparate  rates  of  remunera- 
tion for  the  members  of  these  various 
groups.  At  present,  and  for  no  discerni- 
ble reason,  some  groups  are  entitled  to 
less  than  half  of  the  compensation  avail- 
able to  the  membership  ol  others.  These 
proposed  amendments  will  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  uniform  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  all  members  of  these  councils 
and  committees  and  will  thus  insure  con- 
sistent and  equitable  treatment.  They 
authorize  compensation  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rale  specified  at  the  time  of 
service  for  grade  GS-18.  They  provide  for 
a  uniform  method  of  payment  for  ex- 
penses including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. The  advisory  councils  and  com- 
mittees play  a  major  role  in  the  NIH  pro- 
grams and  those  of  other  Public  Health 
Service  agencies.  Equitable  treatment  of 
their  membership  in  the  manner  of  com- 
pensation Is  in  keeping  with  the  impor- 
tance of  their  responsibilities. 

Also,  the  amendment  being  submitted 
Is  similar  to  part  C  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  and  represents  the 
administration's  effort — which  acts  here 
through  me.  as  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee — to  bring 
about  this  degree  of  uniformity. 

Again  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YAiiBOROtroH) . 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  favorable 
action  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  he  has  had  a 
hand  in  every  health  bill  that  has  been 
peissed.  He  is  a  leader  tn  this  field  and 
his  services  are  invaluable. 

We  have  had  a  great  body  of  health 
legislation  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  conunlttce,  and 
our  side  We  would  not  have  had  this 
body  of  health  leglslaUon  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  thank  him -for  it. 


The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
QUesUon  is  en  agreeing  to  the  amefid- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an- 
other amendment  to  offer,  but  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr  PELL,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  con- 
eratuiate  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  all 
his  good  work  In  the  field  of  health,  as 
well  as  In  so  mafiy  other  fields,  and  to 
support  S.  3355.  this  exceUent  biU,  to 
extend  the  regional  medical  program, 
comprehensive  health  planning  program, 
and  the  naUonal  health  research  and 
demonstration  program. 

This  bill,  designed  to  improve  our 
country's  delivery  of  health  care  services, 
is  most  needed  and  most  important  in 
view  of  the  very  serious  health  care 
problems  with  which  we  are  all  lamUlar. 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  support  this 
bill  since  Utle  n  of  8.  3355  represents 
my  own  bUl  S.  3634.  the  National  Health 
Care  Systems  Study.  Research,  and  Dem- 
onstrations Act  of  1970.  . 

This  title  does  two  things  basicaUy: 
First  it  extends  the  authority  for  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Research  and 
Demonstrations  to  develop  model  health 
care  systems — as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island  will  serve  as  a  model  health  care 
State— second,  the  bill  instructs  HEW  to 
undertake  a  systctns  study  of  the  alter- 
native plans  that  could  be  developed  to 
reform  our  inefflcicnl  $60  biUion  national 
nonsystem  of  health  care. 

There  have  been  many  plans  suggested 
for  the  reform  of  our  Nation's  health 
care  system.  Senators  Kinhedy  and  Y*a- 
BORoroH  have  Introduced  an  exceUent 
measure,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  to 
establish  a  national  health  insurmce 
plan  through  employer  and  employee 
contributions.  Senator  jAvns  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  based  on  somewhat  similar 
principles.  Senator  Pa-votn  has  intro- 
duced a  tax  credit  proposal.  Other 
approaches  have  been  suggested  calling 
for  a  more  decentralized  approach  for 
the  provision  of  national  health  care, 
such  as  requiring  employers  to  provide 
a  minimum  level  of  health  care  to  their 
employees  and  families  In  much  the 
same  way  as  employers  are  required  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage. 

All  these  suggestions  have  a  similar 
purpose,  that  Is  to  provide  a  basic  floor 
of  health  care  for  all  Americans.  The 
question  Is,  By  what  means  we  can  best 
obtain  that  purpose?  The  systems  study 
that  I  propose  should  provide  some  In- 
sights into  the  answer  to  that  question. 
The  systems  study  I  propose  requires 
that  alternatives  to  the  present  system 
of  health  care  be  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent system  in  terms  of  their  relative  cost, 
extensive  coverage,  their  benefits  to  vari- 
ous socioeconomic  groups,  and  their  rel- 
ative efBciency  and  effectiveness. 

Upon  completion  of  this  study  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  report  his 
flndlntrs  to  the  Congress.  Hopefully  this 
study  will  provide  the  Information  that 


Congress  needs  to  legislate,  in  a  rational 
manner,  a  reform  of  our  Nation's  systetn 
of  health  care  during  the  next  session  of 

°There  have  been  no  objections  to  this 
study  that  I  know  of.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  received  some  encourage- 
ment for  this  study.  The  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Co.,  which  has  a  proposal  of 
its  own,  supports  my  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  letter  of 
support  be  included  in  the  R»co«o  at  this 

There  being  no  obJecUofi.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows; 

AITNA  LOrT   »N1)  C»St!»l.-n  CO.. 

Hartford,  Conn..  June  23, 1S70. 
Be   3  3834— NaUonal    HeAltb    Care    Bystcns 
Study,  Research,  and  DemonstraUon  Act 
of  1970 
Hon.  CuiiBOMfX  Pell. 
E/.S.  Senate. 

Waahinffton,  D-C.  ^        ,_ 

DtAX  SiNAio.  Ptll:  «tn»  Ufe  at  Casualty 
is  the  NaUon'8  largest  private  health  Insurer. 
A»  such,  we  have  a  compeUtog  Interest  In 
each  of  the  many  proposals  lor  s  N'""^ 
Health  Insurance  Program  which  have  Been 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

Some  of  these  proposals  would  bypau  the 
health  insurance  Industry,  while  others  would 
aflord  us  a  rather  f  uU  role  In  the  delivery  and 
flnanclng  of  health  care  in  the  future. 

We  are  proud  of  our  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  health  Insurance  Industry  and 
confident  that  we  possess  an  organlratlon 
of  many  skills.  We  are  also  reaUstlc  enough 
to  perceive  that  the  health  care  deUveir  sys- 
tem In  the  near  future  wUl  be  charactenaed 
by  change;  that  we  cannot  survive  by  a  ■busi- 
ness as  usual'  philosophy  m  our  health  in- 
surance operations. 

In  tlxls  context.  It  seems  not  only  in  the 
Nation's  mterest,  but  m  our  own,  that  the 
Congress  liave  available  to  It  a  carefully  con- 
ducted study  of  alternative  National  Health 
Care  Plans.  The  «tna  Ufe  i  Ca.suaity  has 
made  certain  suggestions  of  Its  own  to  the 
Congress  m  this  regard  and  we  are  now  wort- 
mg  with  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  to  develop  a  program  the  enure 
health  msurance  Business  could  support. 

For  theee  reasons,  we  are  pleased  to  •»- 
sure  you  of  our  support  for  S.  3634. 
Sincerely,  _ 

jAMss  H.  Htnrr, 
Director.  Ootxmment  JUItUxu  OnJup 
Dit.'ision. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  kind  remarks,  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  leadership  in  this  fleHi-  As 
was  stated  In  explaining  the  bill  origi- 
nally UUe  n  Is  now  incorporated  In  the 
bill  It  was  thought  that  we  could  better 
handle  these  programs  by  incorporating 
them  in  one  bill,  his  bUl  is  now  incorpo- 
rated into  the  pending  bill. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
his  help  In  legislation  that  we  hope  wlU 
result  in  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  stated  a 
few  minutes  ago,  this  is  a  veiy  important 
bill  It  is  broad  In  scope.  It  costs  money. 
But  the  health  care  of  the  people  of  this 
country  Is  declining  and  something  must 
be  done  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  what  Is 
now  in  the  bill.  We  hope  to  hold  it  in 
conference  with  the  House.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  work. 
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Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  On  page  32.  after  part 
J.  Insert  a  new  part  K. 

PAAT    K RB0U1.AT10N     or     VACANCm.     BldOD. 

COMPONENTB,    AND    AlXnOSVIC    PitODUCTS 

Sec.  390.  SecUoD  351  of  Che  Public  Healtb 
Service  Act  la  amended  by  inserting,  after 
"&ntItoxln".  eecb  time  such  word  appears, 
tbe  following:  "vaccine,  blood,  blood  compo- 
nent or  derivative,  allergenic  product.". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
search contracting  authority  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  will  expire  on  June 
30.  1971.  The  amendment  proposed  will 
extend  the  authority  for  an  Indefinite 
period  of  time,  deleting  present  time  lim- 
itation under  section  301<bi  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  The  use  of  this 
authority  Is  to  complement  basic  re- 
search— conducted  in  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations — supported 
through  the  grant-in-aid.  It  is  used  when 
the  Government  is  seeking  highly  spe- 
cific and  sharply  circumscribed  research 
results.  This  instrument — the  research 
contract — is  particularly  appropriate  for 
applied  research  or  technological  devel- 
opment efforts  Intended  to  exploit  most 
expetiltiously  and  efficiently  discoveries 
arising  out  of  grant-supported  basic  re- 
search programs.  Industrial  firms,  which 
are  not  elisible  for  PHS  grants-in-aid. 
have  been  able  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  a  number  of  PHS  research 
programs  through  existing  research 
contract  authority. 

This  would  make  the  provision  for 
contract  authority  consistent  with  the 
provision  for  grant  authority. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  V.«IBORO0GH.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  a-TiendmenL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  t>e  stated. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  tlie  end  ol  the  blU  add  a  new  tlUe  V : 
Tm.*  V — Mjsc«ixan«oub  PiovisioNa 

"TEAININC    AtTTHoarrT    OF    XMSlliUlE    OF 
CEHKRAt.    MZDtCAL    3CIZNCKB 

"Sec.  S02.  Section  443  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  're- 
search' before  'training'." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal amends  section  442  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Genera]  Medical  Sci- 
ences to  support  clinical,  an  well  as  re- 
search, training  related  to  its  mission 
and  thus  to  make  the  scope  of  Its  train- 
ing authorities  identical  to  those  of  the 
other  Institutes.  The  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  as  well  as 
its  predecessor,  the  Division  of  General 


Medical  Sciences,  initially  was  assigned 
responsibility  for  the  basic  and  preclinical 
medical  sciences.  The  scope  of  this  In- 
stitutes  program  has  gradually  evolved 
to  include  several  clinical  sciences:  for 
example,  anesthesiology  and  radiology,  in 
which  there  are  critical  shortages  of 
training  specialists  and  seriously  limited 
national  institutional  capacity  for  the 
training  of  those  clinical  specialists.  His- 
torically, the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  effectively  solved  such  problems 
in  many  other  fields.  This  minor  altera- 
tion in  the  requested  authority  will  en- 
able the  NIGMS  similarly  to  meet  ur- 
gently important  national  needs  within 
its  domain  of  responsibility. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President.  I 
accept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  represent  three  admini- 
stration amendments,  which  complete 
the  administration's  ctHitributions  to  the 
bill. 

I  support  and  urge  tbe  enactment  of 
"The  Health  Services  Improvement  Act 
of  1970"  IS.  33:5).  The  legl5latSon  in- 
corporates many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
administration's  "Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970"  iS.  3443  >  which 
I  introduced— with  the  cosponsorship  of 
all  the  Republican  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee — as  an 
essential  initiative  for  improving  our 
health  progrbms  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  improved  health  care  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

S.  3355  is  a  comprehensive  bill  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  the  regional  medical^ 
programs,  comprehensive  health,  plan- 
ning and  services,  national  center  for 
health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  national  center  for  health 
statistics  authority  and  permits  the  Joint 
adnJnistration  of  projects  involving  one 
or  more  of  said  authorities.  In  addition, 
the  bUl:  requires  an  armual  report  on 
program  effectiveness;  establishes  a  na- 
tional council  on  health  policy:  and  au- 
thorizes Federal  health  benefit  providers 
to  Lsaue  contracts  for  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice health  services. 

In  order  to  launch  a  national  compre- 
hensive cooperative  medical  program  for 
the  treatment  of  kidney  disease,  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  kidney  disease  of  pre- 
vention and  detection  programs,  and  to 
provide  research  support  for  kidney  dis- 
ease programs,  as  contemplated  by  the 
"National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969  " 
(8.  2482)  wlilch  I  introduced  for  myself, 
the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Maokdson  and  Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tesas  'Mr.  YARBoaotJOH)  and 
36  other  Senators  from  both  parties— 
•ntlc  I  of  the  bill  would  broaden  the  cate- 
gorical purview  of  the  regional  medical 
program  to  include  kidney  disease. 

A  broadened  program  authority  would 
allow  the  mechanism  of  regional  coop- 
erative arrangements  to  be  used  to  more 
comprehensive  advantage  and  reflects 
growing  concern  over  the  national  status 
of  this  major  chronic  disease.  Nearly  8 
million  persons  in  the  United  States  are 


afflicted  with  kidney  disease,  of  which 
about  60,000  progress  to  a  terminal 
disease  condition  and  death  each  year  if 
life-sustaining  treatment  is  not  avail- 
able. Diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  rank 
fourth  among  causes  of  death  from 
chronic  disease.  Kidney  disease  also 
tends  to  strike  in  the  middle,  most  pro- 
ductive years  of  life,  compared  to  other 
chroiac  diseases. 

In  order  to  provide  a  specific  focus  to 
kidney  disease,  the  proposed  legislation 
specifies  that  a  maximum  of  $15  million 
of  the  amoimt  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1971  be  available  for  kidney  disease  ac- 
tivities. It  also  specifies  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs  shall  include  mem- 
bership outstanding  in  the  study  or  care 
of  kidney  disease. 

Section  2601a)  (2)  of  the  bill  remedies 
I  he  barrier  of  the  transfer  of  appropri- 
ate projects — for  example,  where  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Weliarc  assumes  support  for  selected, 
mature  neighborhood  health  service  cen- 
ters previously  funded  by  the  OtBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  consistent  with 
the  Department's  commitment  and  plan 
to  develop  systems  of  primary  health 
care  for  the  poor  and  to  work  toward 
extending  the  strategy  to  tbe  health  care 
needs  of  the  total  population — by  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  equity  require- 
ments and  amortization  of  loans  on  fa- 
cilities as  part  of  the  costs  of  project 
grants  for  comprehensive  health  services. 
Whereas  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  authorized  to  pay.  as  part  of 
the  costs  of  such  projects,  equity  require- 
ments and  amortization  of  loans  on  fa- 
cilities, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  lacks  any  clear  such 
authorization  under  section  314  of  the 
Publ-.c  Health  Service  Act. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
Joint  administration  of  projects  in  which 
there  are  costs  eligible  for  assistance 
from  more  than  one  program  for  which 
fimds  are  authorized  by  the  bill,  section 
270  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  SecreUry 
to  promulgate  regulations  pursuant  to 
which  a  single  administrative  vmlt  may 
perform  the  necessary  administrative 
functions  for  all  the  programs,  reducmg 
and  simplifying  the  numbers  and  types 
of  separate  forms,  reports  and  data  re- 
quests which  have  to  be  submitted,  and 
revising  and  making  uniform  any  Incon- 
sistent or  duplicative  program  reqiiire- 
ments.  The  Secretary  would  net  lie  au- 
thorized, however,  to  waive  or  suspend 
any  requlreinen.  imposed  by  law  or  by 
any  regulation  required  by  law.  Addl- 
t!:nal'y.  the  bill  limits  the  single  ad- 
mlnlitratlve  unit  to  either  the  unit  which 
adniiijisters  one  of  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  S.  3355  or  the  administrative  imit 
cliarged  with  the  superilsion  of  two  or 
more  of  such  programs.  Under  current 
HEW  organization  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  designation  of  such 
a  unit  to  the  Regional  Medical  Program 
Service,  the  Community  Health  Service, 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development,  or  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  creates  a  National 
Council  on  Health  Policy — originally  In- 
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troduced  by  me  as  a  separate  bill— S  770 
to  establish  a  Federal  Council  of  Health 
which  will  have  the  responsibility  of  fix- 
ing a  coherent  set  of  national  health 
goals  for  our  Nation. 

The  National  Council  on  Health  Policy 
would  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
recently  created  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  It  would  be  located  hi 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
would  concist  of  three  full-time  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
nce  and  coasent  of  the  Senate. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Coimcil 
would  be  to  establish  a  national  health 
poUcy  for  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  methods  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  policy-  The  Council  would  provide 
new  exf^utlve  leadership  at  the  national 
level  in  health  afTairs.  As  a  high-level  co- 
ordinator and  policymaker  In  tbe  health 
field  the  Council  would  study  and  evalu- 
ate health  activities  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  private  sectors,  and 
would  suggest  new  programs  and  new  ap- 
proaches in  all  areas  of  health  policy, 
such  as  research,  facilities,  seri'lces.  tnan- 
power.  and  the  organization,  delivery, 
and  financing  of  health  care. 

This  measure  would  biing  into  l)elng 
the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Federal  Medical  Services  of  the  Sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission,  which  have  been 
ignored  for  14  years.  While  temporary, 
short-term  groups  such  as  PresldenUal 
commissions,  ad  hoc  committees,  and  in- 
teragency committees  have  been  created 
3  to  deal  with  specific  problems  in  the 
X  health  field,  none  of  these  groups  has 
had  the  scope  or  power  of  the  recom- 
mended National  Council  on  Health  Pol- 
icy. The  creation  of  a  NaUonal  Council 
on  Health  Policy  is  overdue,  especially  in 
light  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs  hi  recent  years,  and 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  existing  mecha- 
nism for  setting  national  health  poUcles 
and  long-range  goals. 

The  National  Council  on  Health  Policy 
would  fulfill  a  funcUon  in  the  area  of 
health  afrairs  similar  to  the  func'Jon  now 
fulfilled  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers in  the  area  of  economic  affairs. 

The  Council  would  perform  a  corre- 
sponding function  hi  health  poUcy,  and 
would  establish  itself  as  an  entity  distinct 
from  the  existing  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  operating  responsibili- 
ties in  health  affairs  Ideally,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Health  Council  would  be- 
come the  name  sort  of  m-ijor  health  event 
In  the  Nation  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  of  Econotnic  Advisers  repre- 
sents for  the  economy. 

To  promote  the  development  and  use 
of  prepaid  group  practice,  and  thereby  to 
make  this  innovative  type  of  health  care 
delivery  sj'stcm  available  to  both  con- 
sumers and  physicians  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Utle  IV  of  the  bill  would 
facilitate  the  group  practice  of  medicine. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  authorize 
carriers  parUcipaUng  in  Federal  health 
benefit  programs  for  Federal  employees 
to  issue  contracts  for  prepaid  group  prac- 


tice health  services  to  any  persons, 
whether  or  not  such  persons  are  Federal 
employees. 

The  authorization  given  to  the  Secre- 
Ury in  title  rv  is  Intended  to  encourage 
those  group  practice  programs  that  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  improving  tbe 
delivery  of  health  care.  It  will  encourage 
greater  particlpaUon  by  the  private,  or 
"voluntary,"  health  sector  to  developing 
iimovatlve  approaches  to  health  care. 
Such  encouragement  is  especially  needed 
at  this  time,  when  we  want  to  assure  all 
Americans — whatever  their  economic 
status — accessible,  quality  health  care  at 
a  time  when  health  care  is  one  of  the 
fastest  increasing  items  to  the  cost  of 
living.  ,  . 

Also,  Mr.  President,  to  give  form  and 
direction,  and  to  change  ttie  dangerously 
haphazard  organization  of  our  health 
care  to  America,  we  have  given  this  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  SecreUry,  •wiUi 
the  proposal  of  encouragtag  what  is  grad- 
ually cmergtog  as  one  of  the  most  likely 
forms  of  the  delivery  of  health  services, 
to  deal  efiectiveiy  both  with  quaUty 
health  care  and  with  the  cost  of  those 
services;  to  wit.  the  so-called  group  prac- 
tice units. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  vote 
favorably  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  too  often,  we  Uke  for  granted  the 
unbelievable  amount  of  labor  which  goes 
into  the  establishment  of  the  program  for 
tbe  American  people  which,  when  it  be- 
comes law,  wiU  be  contained  to  tills  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ysrborooch) 
and  to  his  love  for  his  fellow  man,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ktod  of  vicissitudes 
politically  which  could  easUy  have  frus- 
trated other  men.  he  has  persisted  not 
onlv  todefatigably  but  with  style  and 
grace  in  seetog  these  measures  tlirough 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  am 
proud  to  lie  associated  with  him  and  to 
be  his  friend,  and  I  thtok  it  should  be 
noted  time  and  agato  that  he  conttaues 
in  the  most  exemplary  way  to  pursue  a 
tradition  which  has  marked  his  service 
here  for  many  years,  and  wliich.  to  this 
as  to  so  many  other  maturs  affecttag  the 
health  of  our  people,  will  be  enormously 
beneficial  to  nil  Americans. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  di5tli\gui.shed  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  ktod  remarks.  In  our 
work  on  these  health  bills,  education 
bUls.  and  labor  bills,  I  think  that  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  senior  members 
of  our  parties  to  our  respective  categories, 
he  and  I  have  agreed  on  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  provisions  of  practically  every 
bill  that  has  come  out  of  that  committee 
I  feel  honored  to  be  complimented  by  a 
man  who  Is  himself  exemplary  when  it 
comes  to  todefatlgable  lalxjr. 

I  think  at  this  time  we  ought  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  staffs.  I  have  Just  been 
handed  a  card  from  the  cloakroom  to- 
formtag  me  that  some  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers are  to  the  cloakroom,  and  were  not 
able  to  get  toto  tbe  Chamber.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  least  one  st»ff 
member  for  each  member  of  the  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare  Committee  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor.  We  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this,  we  have 
had  long  sessions  and  long  heartags  to 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee, 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  obtata  a  quorum  at 

this  time.  ^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  SenatO!  from  Texas  for  his  reference 
to  the  suff.  and  I  would  like  to  name 
specifically  Jack  Forsythe  and  I^Roy 
Goldman,  who  Is  on  the  floor  ivow.  and, 
on  the  mtaorlty  side.  Jay  CuOer,  Roy 
Millenson,  and  Martto  Kleta  who  have 
worked  so  very  hard  on  this  bill. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  consideration  to  specifically 
naming  those  sUff  members.  Jack  For- 
sythe has  been  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee first  with  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uvea  and  then  with  the  Senate,  and  has 
been  a  sUff  member  for  16  years.  He 
started  his  work  to  public  health  under 
the  recent  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Lister  HiU.  We  have  bad  many 
years  of  accumulated  staff  experience, 
which  has  gone  toto  bringing  what  we 
thtok  is  a  major  health  bill  to  fruition. 
The  suft  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  worktog  it  out  to  where  It  is  pre- 
sented to  its  present  form  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate   Tliere  has  been  much  staff 

work  on  both  sides.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  to  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
measure  will  cost  a  UtUe  over  $3.5  bU- 
Uon  I  should  Uke  to  extend  appreciation 
to  the  taxpayers  who  wlU  have  to  pay 
for  this  measure.  Their  contribution, 
which  Is  substantially  above  the  admto- 
Istratlon's  request  if  it  passes,  should  be 
recognized.  It  te  so  seldom  that  the  tax- 
payers are  given  any  consideraUon  by  the 
Senate  that  I  thought  some  not  of  ap- 
preclaUon  to  these  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers should  be  mentioned. 

I  addiess  this  toqulry  to  the  chahTOKi 
of  the  cormnittee:  UR.  18110  and  HJl. 
17570  both  show  cross  references  on  the 
calendar  to  Calendar  No,  1100,  which  is 
8  3355  the  bill  now  before  as.  Do  I 
understand  that  S.  3355  embraces  the 
provisions  of  both  of  those  bills  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
I  have  referred  except  that  It  also  con- 
tatos  the  usual  Senate  tocreases  to 
authorizations? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Basically,  they 
are  tocluded  in  the  Senate  bUl.  but  there 
are  some  differences  to  be  tooned  out  m 
conference. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  The 
difference  is  that  the  Senate  has  added 
several  hvmdred  million  dollars  to  what 
the  House  prorided;  is  that  correct? 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wonder 
why  we  do  not  Just  pass  the  House  bills. 
instead  of  the  Senate  bill,  because  the 
House  bills  are  several  hundred  million 
dollars  less  for  the  two  programs,  and  I 
am  sure,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  to 
view  of  the  financial  situaUon  the  House 
oould  not  support  S.  3355,  the  bin  now 
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before  us,  with  all  the  extravagaiit  ideas 
o(  the  Senate  added. 

I  again  quote  from  the  statement  ol  the 
Director  of  the  Budget : 

In  Uie  Ughc  of  the  s«rlou«  flccal  Kltuatloa 
now  [ore»«co.  we  think  the  authorlxauon 
levels  currently  contamed  In  S.  3355  arc  not 
realistic. 

Would  it  not  be  more  realistic.  In  the 
light  of  the  fiscal  problems  we  face— a 
deficit  of  over  $1  billion  per  month — to 
adopt  the  limits  pro\1ded  in  the  House 
bUls? 

Mr.  YARBOHOCOH.  Mr.  President,  jl 
response  to  the  Senators  inquiry,  first, 
we  do  not  feel,  after  our  subcommittee 
and  committee  have  thrashed  this  out. 
that  we  should  accept  the  House  bills, 
because  we  have  many  provisions  in  our 
bill  which  are  not  in  their  bills.  If  we 
accepted  theirs,  we  would  be  surrender- 
ing many  beneficial  items. 

In  the  second  place.  I  do  not  think. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  extravagant. 
I  loin  the  Senator  in  his  thanks  to  the 
taxpayers.  We  are  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  taxpayer,  who  is  paying  $63  bil- 
lion a  year  for  health  care  and  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  health  care.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  bring  adequate 
health  care  to  the  people. 

This  argument  is  like  every  argument 
I  hear  on  education  and  on  health  bills : 
The  opponents  always  add  up  the  appro- 
priations for  5  years,  and  say,  "This  bill  is 
costing  $3  billion."  It  does,  over  5  years. 
Bui  when  we  have  a  war  bill,  for  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  they  do  not  add  up 
5  years,  they  always  come  in  with  only 
1  year.  The  defense  bill  is  J73  billion:  why 
do  we  not  use  the  same  rule  for  military 
expenditures  that  we  do  for  the  civDian 
expenditures?  If  we  did  that,  and  we  bad 
before  us  that  defense  bill  we  passed  the 
other  day — offense  bill,  I  would  call  it— 
we  would  say  five  times  $73  billion,  and 
we  would  have  $365  billion.  I  am  not 
saying  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
responsible  for  that;  I  do  not  charge 
him  with  that.  But  this  Is  what  happens 
on  the  fl<x>r  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
here  for  13  years  and  4  months,  and 
every  time  we  bring  in  a  veterans  bill,  a 
cold  war  CI  bill,  a  health  bill,  or  an 
education  bill,  we  hear  every  time  how 
many  billions  it  is  costing. 

Never,  in  all  the  years  I  have  been 
here,  have  I  ever  one  time  heard  anyone 
trho  brought  up  one  of  these  big  military 
bills  of  $73  bllUon  for  1  year.  roU  It  all 
together,  and  say.  'That  is  $365  billion." 
But  if  we  take  the  military  authorization 
of  $73  billion  for  this  year,  fSve  times 
that  is  $365  billion.  Here  we  have  pro- 
vided, for  the  people.  less  than  1  percent 
of  that  amount.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  people  of  this  cotmtry  are  entitled  to 
that  1  percent.  Thb  is  the  people's 
money,  being  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  by  Congress. 

I  think  the  people,  if  they  knew  the 
facts,  would  be  proud  that  we  are  going 
to  use  some  money  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  one  who  is  connected  with  an 
administration  which  in  the  last  70  years 
hAS  never  had  a  war  and  one  which  has 
been  having  to  provide  the  methods  to 
finance  the  war  started  by  the  adminis- 


tration witli  wliich  the  Senator  is  asso- 
ciated, I  enjoy  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I,  too,  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  cost  of  these  wars,  and  I 
hope  we  can  keep  an  administration  in 
power  which  will  recognize  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  wars  is  not  to  start  wars. 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  And  if  they  are 
started  and  somebody  says  he  tiill  stop 
them,  they  will  be  stopped. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  want  to  get  the 
war  over.  Senators  have  been  debating 
this  point  for  the  last  6  weeks,  "Let's  get 
the  war  over." 

Some  of  these  Senators  remind  me  of 
the  vlllage  ruffians  who  start  a  fire  in  the 
village  schoolhouse  and  then  heckle  the 
firemen  because  they  caimot  extinguish 
the  flames  faster. 

I  want  to  stop  these  wars,  but  I  am 
getting  impatient  at  the  continuoiB  ef- 
fort to  justify  every  program  on  the  basis 
that  if  we  do  rxot  have  to  pay  for  the  wars 
we  can  spend  all  the  money.  After  all, 
taxes  are  paid  by  all  Americans,  whether 
we  are  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
whether  the  wars  started  m  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  as  they  were,  or 
paid  for  in  a  Republican  administration, 
we  still  have  to  pay  for  them. 

I  hope  that  those  Senators  who  are 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  these  wars 
will  recofnize  the  cost  at  the  time  the 
war  Is  started.  The  way  to  save  money  is 
not  to  start  the  war.  I  hope  that  lesson 
win  be  remembered  by  all  administra- 
tions in  the  years  ahead. 

To  get  back  to  the  subject  before  us, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  tax  bill  before 
Congress  In  the  next  few  months.  I  note 
that  the  cost  of  this  bill  is  over  $3.5  bU- 
llon  over  a  5-year  period,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  this  question,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  this  matter:  How 
much  is  this  increase  over  the  amounts 
prortded  in  the  bills  as  passed  by  the 
House?  I  have  the  House  bill  before  me. 
but  I  do  not  have  a  report  tabulating 
the  totals.  Does  the  Senator  have  the 
exact  figures? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  do  not  have 
those  figures,  but  the  stall  ad\ises  me 
that  it  would  be  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  apparently  the  figure  the 
Senator  has  given. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
what  I  thought. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  I  point  out  this 
difference:  The  other  Is  a  3-year  bill, 
while  ours  Is  a  5-year  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  But  there  are  still  the  Increases 
to  which  we  have  referred,  which,  even 
on  an  annual  ba.<.is.  is  substantially 
above  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  staff  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  not  substan- 
tially different  on  an  annual  basis.  Ours 
is  a  5-year  bill,  as  contrasted  to  theirs. 
which  is  a  3-year  bill.  Ours  has  in  it  all 
that  they  have  In  their  two  bills,  and 
more,  with  the  new  titles  that  have  been 
added.  One,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  pointed  out  is  that  several  items 
have  t>een  added  to  title  II.  to  tmve  a 
comprehenfiive  study,  to  roll  these  things 
together  and  try  to  get  some  efficiency 
in  the  health  care  system  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  realize 
that  the  committee  bill  provides  lor  2 
additional  years,  and  we  shall  not  men- 
tion those  for  the  moment.  But  since 
the  Senator  says  there  Is  not  too  much 
difference  in  the  objectives  or  what  they 
would  achieve  in  the  two  bills  perhaps 
he  would  accept  a  couple  of  minor 
amendments  which  on  that  premise  will 
not  affect  his  bill  but  would  save  $125 
million. 

I  note  that  the  House  bill  to  amend 
section  901  (a)  for  the  year  1972  provides 
$150  million,  the  Senate  bill  provides 
$200  million  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  or  an  increase  of  $50  million. 
I  assume  that  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  an  amendment  reducing  that 
amount  to  the  House  figure,  since,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  they  are  somewhat 
comparable. 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH.  There  would  be 
most  strenuous  objections,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  because  the 
amounts  in  the  Senate  bill  were  not 
Just  dropped  In  there  casually.  These 
amounts  were  debated  In  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  and  the 
figures  as  finally  reflected  in  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  floor  are  not  figures  in  the 
original  bills.  These  are  compromise  fig- 
ures and  are  reduced  over  other  figures 
given  to  us  in  evidence  and  other  figures 
that  had  been  advocated. 

The  figures  in  the  Senate  bill  arc  the 
reduced  compromise  figures  reached  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
may  be  lower  tlian  the  figures  in  some  of 
the  original  bills  introduced,  but  they 
are  substantially  higher  than  those  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  higher  than  the 
administration  requests,  and  the  Sena- 
tor has  already  complimented  the  House 
on  its  action. 

I  have  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
those  figures,  and  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  10,  line  8,  atrlke  out  "•150.000.000 " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  "tlSS.OOO.OOO ";  on  Uoe  S, 
strike  "»200.000.000"  and  Inaert  "1150.000,- 
000":  on  line  10  strike  out  "$050  mlUlon"  and 
Insert  "$300  mlUlon". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  would  be  in  order  to  ask  for  a 
separate  vote  on  each  but  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite matters,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  no  objection. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  amendment  would  restore  the 
figures  under  section  103  of  the  bill  as  it 
would  amend  section  901  of  the  act  to 
the  exact  figures  provided  in  the  House 
bill  with  this  exception,  that  it  would 
leave  In  the  Senate  bill  the  additional  2 
years  authorization,  with  which  I  do  not 
quarrel.  If  we  could  get  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  here  to  maintain  the  House  fig- 
ure this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  $125 
million  on  this  particular  section,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
feel  he  could  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  accept  tlie  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
without  crippling  the  bill.  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier  in  debate,  to  extending  the 
bill  on  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  we  added 
kidney  dj.sease  and  certain  other  major 
diseases.  In  colloquy  t»-ith  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  it  has  been  developed 
tiiat  kidney  disease  Is  having  a  crippling 
effect  on  many  Americans  who  suffer 
great  pain  as  a  result  of  it. 

We  have  held  hearings  on  heart,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  kidney  diseases  and  this 
bill  does  not  contain  enough  money  to  do 
the  lob.  We  are  not  fooling  ourselves. 
The  budget  stringencies  were  presented 
to  the  committee.  This  is  a  minimal  pro- 
gram. The  staff  has  added  up  the  cost 
and  the  toul  amount  for  the  first  3  years 
that  the  Senate  exceeds  the  House  bill 
is  $165  million  over  those  3  years  which 
we  have  In  our  bUl  over  the  House  bill. 
So  I  think  there  is  no  magic  in  the  House 
bill.  Why  have  hearings  If  we  settle  for 
the  House  biU.  We  have  done  our  work. 
The  committee  has  an  able  staff  and  has 
been  working  on  these  matters  for  years. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  ttiat  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  we  may  have  dif- 
ficulties, but  these  cuts  would  cut  us  off 
in  the  hip  pocket  before  we  could  make 
a  start  on  these  other  diseases. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  not  accept  the 
amendments.  There  is  too  much  at  stake 
in  the  health  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  spent,  both  privately  and 
publicly.  $63  billion,  and  the  situation  is 
getting  worse  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  are 
three  of  the  biggest  kiUers  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today.  Cancer  is  killing  one- 
third  of  a  million  people  annually.  It  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  here.  One- 
fourth  of  the  American  people  will  have 
cancer  before  they  die,  and  one-surth 
will  die  from  it  unless  we  can  find  some 
remedy.  We  are  trying  to  increase  our 
research  into  these  diseases.  Cancer  has 
grown  so  fast  proportionately  In  this 
country  that  it  has  now  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  We  must  not  cut  back  on 
research  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  [jeople.  especially  with  cancer, 
which  is  the  slowest  and  most  painful  of 
all  diseases. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  cut  research 
Into  these  painful,  killing  diseases  and 
respectfully  ask  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  join  me  in  rejecting  the 
amendments. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 


have  served  with  him  for  many  years. 
He  is  sincere  in  all  his  efforts  to  protect 
the  budget.  But.  this  Is  not  the  bill  to 
cut  expenditures  on.  as  we  search  for 
the  answers  that  will  cure  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney  disease. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  even  «ith  the  adopUon  of  this 
amendment  the  bill  would  carry  several 
million  dollars  more  than  has  been  spent 
heretofore.  It  would,  even  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  still  exceed 
what  the  budget  had  requested,  but  I 
would  go  along  with  that  figure.  I  real- 
ize that  cancer  and  other  diseases  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  mentioned 
are  threatening  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  certainly  want  to  do  some- 
thing atwut  ellrainating  them.  But  we 
also  have  the  cancerous  growth  of  in- 
flation in  this  country,  which  is  getting 
out  of  tiand  and  which  will  continue  to 
get  out  of  hand  unless  Congress  holds 
down  its  appropriations.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  we  have  to  cut 
back  on  all  appropriations,  not  on  just 
Defense.  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Pbox- 
MiMi  the  other  day  to  cut  $5  billion 
from  Defense,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  across  the  boeurd  on  all  programs 
in  the  Government  if  we  are  to  ap- 
proach a  balanced  budget. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
Sraiator  from  Texas  or  the  sincerity  of 
other  Senators  who  feel  that  we  could 
put  more  money  into  these  programs,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  keep 
raising  taxes  to  pay  for  all  these  In- 
creased expenditures.  The  taxpayers  are 
already  overburdened.  We  have  already 
done  serious  damage  to  the  elderly 
through  Inflation,  which  has  eroded  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  pensions,  their 
life  Insurance,  their  savings  accounts, 
and  their  bonds.  They  have  all  been 
eroded  as  a  result  of  inflation— Inflation 
caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  Congress.  That,  too.  must  be 
considered. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  reduction 
back  to  the  House  figure.  The  House  bill 
passed  overwhelmingly,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  House  vrere 
being  unrealistic  or  hardhearted  when 
they  passed  their  bill.  They,  too,  share 
the  same  concern  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  problems  of  health.  But 
there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  we  can  afford. 
If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  it. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  as  is  always  true  of 
him,  has  challenged  us.  I  honor  him  for 
it.  He  always  makes  us  face  ourselves, 
which  we  should  do  in  this  case. 

It  Is  a  fact,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  said,  in  the  other  body, 
the  figures  for  the  various  categories  of 
authorizations  of  appropriations  which 
appear  on  page  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port were  increased  over  those  requested 
by  the  administration. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  the  first 


item  of  regional  medical  programs,  the 
administration  requested  some  $100  mll- 
hon  for  1971  and  the  House  voted  $125 
million.  The  figure  we  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  for  the  authorization  is  $150 
million. 

As  the  Senator  has  fairly  stated,  that 
goes  on  all  through  the  bill,  resulting  in 
an  increased  figure  of  authorizatiotia  for 
the  3  years,  bearing  In  mmd  that  we  have 
an  order  of  magnitude  of  something  over- 
all— according  to  the  rather  quick  cal- 
culation I  have  just  made — of  between 
10  and  15  percent;  so  that  the  Senate 
authorization,  if  this  biB  passes,  will  have 
been  Increased  over  the  House  authoriza- 
tion, by  that  order  of  magnitude. 

I  invite  the  views  of  Senators  upon  this 
proposition. 

We  are  for  allpractical  purposes  en- 
gaged in  Congress  in  determining  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  the  priorities  with 
respect  to  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
United  States.  I.  too,  voted  to  cut  ma- 
terially defense  sfiending.  as  did  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  voted  for  that  cut 
because  I  felt  that  rating  the  priortties 
without  depriving  our  country  of  security 
was  the  action  by  wWch  we  could  make 
a  change  in  priorities  and  make  our  legis- 
lative contribution  to  what  the  adminis- 
tration thinks  ought  to  be  done.  After 
all,  we  have  cut  the  administration's 
Ideas  on  defense  spending,  too.  not  with- 
standing their  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
order  of  magnitude  here  is  such  that  an 
investment  over  this  period  of  3  years 
is  amply  justified  in  the  way  of  a  shifting 
of  priorities. 

My  distinguished  chairman  has  already 
noted  that  kidney  disease  is  included  as 
part  of  the  program  covered  by  Uiis  hill 
which  heretofore  related  to  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

This  is  a  very  significant  inclusion  In 
the  bill.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  enor- 
mous concern  because  8  million  Ameri- 
cans are  estimated  to  be  affected  by 
kidney  disease  and  a  very  sutjstantial 
number  of  those  Americans — in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thou-^ands — are  adversely  af- 
fected ijecause  of  the  inadequacy  of 
treatment  and  treatment  facilities. 

This  bill  adds  kidney  disease  to  the 
expanded  regional  medical  programs 
covered  by  the  bill  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of 
1969,  S.  2482.  introduced  on  Jime  25. 
1969,  with  39  other  Senators  joining  me 
in  sponsoring  this  particular  addition. 
This  In  Itself  can  be  a  major  cause  for 
the  increased  authorization  wliich  we 
have  given. 

Page  18  and  subsequent  pages  of  the 
committee  report  make  expUclt  the  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation,  including 
health  care  that  are  essential  elements 
in  what  we  are  seeking  to  provide  in 
this  bill  as  well  as  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  four  diseases — kidney,  heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke. 

Also,  another  innovation  In  respect 
to  the  bill  is  experimentation  on  how  to 
deliver  health  care  most  economically. 
I  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  encour- 
agement of  group  practice  units.  The 
bill  authorizes  research  and  reporting 
Into  the  various  alternative  plans  for 
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some  form  of  national  health  care  cov- 
erage. 

1  refer  to  page  22  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  Indicate  the  financing 
mechanisms  that  could  serve  as  the  basis 
of  alternative  plans  for  national  health 
coverage  Among  them  are  my  own  plan, 
which  is  a  payroll  deduction  as  well  as  a 
general  revenue  plan.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Ande«- 
sow)  Is  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  first  educated  me  on 
this  whole  level  years  ago.  He  and  I  col- 
laborated In  what  ultimately  became  the 
Medicare  plan. 

There  is  a  tax  credit  plan,  such  as  out- 
lined In  the  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Faknimi  ,  and  a  private  health 
Insurance  premiums  plan  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  AMA  plan, 
but  in  this  case  was  suggested  by  the 
Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  have  added  crit- 
ically important  aspects  to  the  bill.  It  Is 
very  natural  that  we  included  additional 
authorizations  in  order  to  cover  them. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  order 
of  maenitude  of  these  additional  author- 
izations fDr  the  3  years  which  results  in 
contemporaneous  reach  of  both  the 
Hoiise  and  the  Senate  bill  are  not  so 
great — under  10  percent— as  to  justify 
the  Senate  in  reversing  the  concepts  of 
the  committee  which  did  such  a  thor- 
ough Job  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr  Yarbohouoh* 
in  this  matter. 

I  repeat  In  closing  that  I  respect  enor- 
mously the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
However,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
order  of  magnitude  and  the  reasons  for 
the  action  amply  Justify  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  that 
action. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  In  this  connection  that  under 
the  expired  law,  authorizations  for  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases were  $200  million  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  Due  to  the  effects  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  next  year  the 
authorizations  were  reduced  down  from 
t200  to  Kb  million. 

They  then  began  to  mcrease  in  1970 
and  went  to  $120  million.  Now  we  would 
have  this  amount  up  to  $150  million  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  We  would 
have  It  go  to  $200  million  m  1972. 

We  had  a  $200  million  authorization 
back  in  19«8.  The  gross  expenditures  in 
the  war,  reaching  at  one  time  as  high  as 
$3  billion  a  month,  or  $36  billion  a  year, 
reduced  that  amount. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  it  will  take 
us  until  1972  to  get  back  to  the  author- 
ization we  had  in  1968.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  added  other  diseases 

to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3355.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
On  July  8  of  this  year.  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  about  one  facet  of  the  objectives  of 
this  bill,  that  is,  kidney  disease.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  here  today 
would  find  sentiments  in  their  State  as 
strong  as  I  found  In  Oregon  in  support 
of  this  program. 


I  ask  iinanlmous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  July  8  and  the  accompany- 
ing material  be  reprinted  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 

KmNCT  DisKAsi — Thx  Lnrcs  That  Coctld 
Bb  Savzo 

Mr.  Battiiu).  Mr  Prealdent.  8.  33SS.  Heut 
Disease,  Cancer.  Stroke,  and  Kidney  Dlaeue 
Amendments  of  1970.  of  wliicta  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  ba.1  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
Boor.  Tbe  bill  will  act  as  a  general  vehicle 
to  extend  and  improTe  our  existing  he&itti 
programs.  One  important  addition  has  been 
madke:  tbe  great  need  for  funding  of  Iddney 
disease  treatment  is  recognized- 
Many  times,  the  Senmte  has  expressed  ita 
awareness  of  tbe  need  of  additional  medical 
treatment  fcr  the  American  people.  As  we 
all  know,  technology  and  medical  research 
have  now  alleviated  many  of  our  past  gen- 
er^Uon's  most  feared  disease*.  Yet  when  the 
discoveries  are  made,  when  theoretical  rem- 
edies and  treatments  are  actualized,  we 
are  often  denied  the  beneflu  tjecause  the 
treatment  programs  are  scarce  and  Inade- 
quately funded. 

Kidney  disease  Is  a  killer,  yet  It  can  be 
prevented  and  Its  effects  deterred.  On  a  na- 
tional basis.  It  is  estimated  that  close  to 
8,000  aalvable  Uvea  are  loat  annually  became 
of  prohlblUve  coats  and  the  Inaceaslblllty  of 
treatment  of  kldn«y  disease. 

Tbe  situation  In  Oregon  is  a  mlcrocoam 
of  our  Dnlted  States.  The  Good  Samaritan 
Hoapltal,  which  has  the  only  Oregon  faclll- 
tlea  for  home  dtalysU  trmlnlng.  Is  able  to 
treat  annuany  onlv  12  of  the  58  to  78  Oregon 
citliens  who  will  reach  end  stage  renal  fail- 
ure each  year.  Mr.  Don  Pry.  the  director  of 
development  at  Good  Samaritan,  has  point- 
ed out  that  there  are.  In  addlton,  two  young 
vascular  surgeons  who  are  anxious  to  b* 
trained  foe  kidney  transplants,  were  tbe 
funds  available. 

The  costs  for  home  dialysis  la  high:  •13.000 
to  tiS.OOO  for  the  Brst  year  and  an  average  of 
MOOO  each  successive  year  State  ortanlm- 
tlona  including  tbe  Oregon  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Kidney  AasoclaUon  of  Oregon 
have  dlUgently  cooperated  with  local,  county, 
and  State  board.'i.  but  funds  remain  Inade- 
quate. 

The  pusage  of  this  bill  would  save  the  lives 
of  manv  now  suffering  from  kidney  dLieasea. 
The  amount  allotted  Is  minimal,  yet.  this  Is 
action  In  the  right  direction.  Remediee  for 
kidney  disease  and  many  other  major  diseases 
are  possible,  research  often  on  the  brink  of 
cure,  the  problem  U  basically  one  of  Onanclal 
support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  favor- 
ably on  S.  3355. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tbe  letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  Chuck  Poster, 
executive  director  of  the  Kidney  Assoclauon 
of  Oregon.  Inc..  describing  case  Jilstoriee  of 
Oregon  patlanu.  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoan.  I 
call  particular  attention  to  tbe  remarkable 
success  of  the  program  and  the  numt>cr  of 
very  young  lives  that  wef«  aaved.  Also,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  r>on  Pry.  along  with  the  supporUve 
letters  and  a  description  of  Good  Samaritans 
Home  Hemodialysis  Training  for  Oregon 
Renal  Patients  and  appltcaUon  (or  a  C£. 
Public  Bealtli  grant  to  assist  the  Oregon  pro- 
grams, be  printed  In  the  Rxcoan. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas,  as  fol- 
lows: ) 

Kmi-fTT  .association  or  Ougok,  Imc, 
June  2«,  1970. 
Hon.  Mask  Battolo, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wajhtngton,  D.C. 

DXAX  ScKAToa  Hattizui:  Mr  Don  Pry.  Di- 
rector of  Development.  Oood  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital &  Medical  Center  In  Portland,  outlined 


to  you  In  his  letter  of  June  10  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  hospital  and  the  Kidney  As- 
sociation of  Oregon  to  provide  training  and 
treatment  for  end-stage  kidney  failure  pa- 
tients through  hemodialysis. 

In  order  to  make  this  Information  com- 
plete, Mr.  Fry  has  asked  me  to  provide  you 
with  material  in  an  extremely  ImporUint 
phase  of  our  program,  the  rehabiutatlon  of 
our  patients. 

We  have  been  highly  succe&.'^ful,  not  only 
in  saving  the  lives  of  kidney  failure  pa- 
tients, but  we  have  also  been  successful  In 
rvtumlng  patients  to  their  homes,  their 
fooulles  and  tbelr  Jobs.  Therefore,  they  are 
rehablUtaud  to  lead  relatively  normal,  pro- 
ducUve  lives. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  examples,  showing  how 
people  who  were  faced  with  death  have  be- 
come almost  normal  persons: 

Kathleen  Adams.  27.  of  Cimby  holds  down 
a  full-time  Job  as  a  tab  operator  for  Peer- 
less Trailer  and  Truck  Service  In  Tualatin. 

Harold  Belknap.  42.  Is  a  full-tune  custodial 
supervisor  for  the  schools  In  Bums. 

Prank  Clancy.  23  was  re-trained  by  tlie 
Oregon  E3epartment  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation OS  a  welder-  He  has  been  working  as  a 
full-time  welder  during  the  past  year. 

Vincent  Dulclch.  44.  is  Athletic  Director  at 
the  Astoria  High  School-  Because  of  his  111- 
neas,  he  signed  a  half-time  contract  with  the 
school  system  in  1969  He  is  looking  forward 
to  working  full  time  next  year.  He  la  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  four  chUdren. 

Dun  Gee.  35,  formerly  a  teacher  In  the 
Gresham  school  system,  was  retrained  as 
a  computer  operator  for  the  Multnomah 
County  LED.  and  works  full-time  He  Is 
the  father  of  three  children. 

Mrs  Kathryn  McDonald,  46.  of  Portland 
la  the  mother  of  four  Bona.  She  performs  all 
of  her  own  housework,  except  for  heavy 
chores  like  floor  scrubbing.  She  cocks  meals 
for  her  family  of  five. 

Susan  Morrow,  44,  works  full-time  In  the 
records  department  at  the  Dnlveralty  of 
Oregon  Medical  School.  Single,  her  brother 
helps  her  perform  her  dialysis  "runs". 

Ted  M.  Peterson.  63.  has  Just  returned 
to  his  home  In  Eugene  following  tils  10  week 
training  period  at  Oood  Samaritan  Hospital. 
He  is  now  working  full-time  as  Manager  of 
Sales  and  Service  at  Ultra-Tone  Drapery 
Cleaners  of  Eugene. 

Mrs  Barbara  J  Plnkerton.  66.  U  a  full- 
time  social  worker  for  the  State  of  Oregon 
Public  welfare  Division. 

Prank  Tamney.  51.  Is  the  owner  and  op- 
erator of  a  40  acre  orchard  In  Ashland. 

Betty  Jo  Brown,  31,  of  Portland  has,  until 
recently,  been  working  full-time  at  Tek- 
tronix. She  has  applied  for  a  kidney  trans- 
plant and  on  the  advice  of  her  physician 
has  stopped   work   temporarily. 

Nine  women  Kidney  AssoclsUon  patients 
have  been  rehabilitated  to  take  care  of  their 
homes  and  their  famUlea.  Tbey  are;  Mrs, 
Twlla  Brsdahaw.  Medford;  Mrs.  Marie  Day, 
Klamath  Palls;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Olpe,  Canby; 
Mrs.  Dellna  Schonneker,  Milwaukee;  Mrs. 
B.  C  Shoemaker.  Albany;  Mrs.  Helen  Strouie 
Troutdale;  Mrs.  Ruth  Waggoner.  Lake  Os- 
wego. Mrs.  Ann  Van  Winkle,  West  Linn  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Stratton.  The  Dalles. 

Mrs.  Gladys  J.  Plsber.  58.  has  Just  com- 
pleted her  training  period  at  Oood  Samarl. 
tan  Hospital,  and  will  be  discharged  today 
to  return  to  lier  home  In  Lake  Oswego  with 
her  artificial  kidney  machine.  She  Is  al- 
ready searching  for  employment. 

Only  one  of  our  22  kidney  faUur*  patients, 
James  Joy  of  Reedsport.  Is  onable  to  be  em- 
ployed. He  baa  had  a  aenea  of  medical  prob- 
lema,  some  of  them  unrelated  to  kidney 
failure. 

Tbe  above  case  hlstorlea  of  paUenta  of 
the  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  UlustTate 
dramaUcally  not  only  the  success  of  tbe 
training  center  and  emergency  facilities  of 
Oood  Samaritan  Boapltal,  but  of  our  ability 
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,0  rehahlUlat.  our  paUenU  In  their  home     '^^^  V.f:^l-;.TJi^^^^^^Xi:^:     '^ur^\.f:jr:,\^l  ^-^^TT. 

renal   dialysis   program,    the   building   ol 


envlronoaent. 

We  wUl  appreciate  your  aaslatance  in  ■•- 
curing  fund*  tor  Oood  Samaritan  Hoapltal 
lo  that  they  may  continue  and  expand  their 
extremely  worthwhile  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cutrcx  PoBixa. 
Executive  Director. 


OOOD  Samakxtan  Hosprr*L  & 

MXSICAL    CKHTIB. 

June  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Mask  HATrtcu), 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

DcAa  Senatoe  Hattioj):  Hemodlalyala  for 
eud  failure  renal  patlenu  wb»  flrBi  pertcwmed 


orda  of  the  patients  trained  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  their  organization.  Their  record* 
show:  23  patients  on  home  dlalyaia,  2  now 
in  dlalyelH  training.  2  deceased.  3  have  bad 
kidney  transplant*  (two  of  these  surviving). 

When  a  patient  Va  accepted  for  the  pro- 
gram, he  enters  the  hospital  lor  cannula  tur- 
gery  and  then  goes  to  the  Kidney  Laboratory 
on  an  outpatient  basis  for  training  for  a 
period  of  from  six  to  eight  week*. 

The  costs  during  the  first  year  range  from 
•  13.000  to  •IS.OOO.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
hospltallaatlon.  surgery,  training,  a  home 
model  artificial  kidney  machine,  drugs,  aup- 
pUes  and  medical  and  surgical  services. 

During  the  second  and  all  successive  years 
the  cost  sveriges  94000  a  year.  This  would 


in  Oregon  at  Good  aamaritan  Hospital  and     gQ^^r  additional  cannula  surgery  as  required, 
Medical  Center  in  1962.  In  a  program  sup-     ^rngg^  supplies  and  physician  eerrlces 


ported  entirely  by  this  hospital 

Aside  from  the  program  at  the  U.S.  Veter- 
ans Hospital,  we  are  atlll  the  only  dialysis 
training  center  In  the  State.  The  Unlverrtty 
of  Or^on  Medical  School  does  have  a  limited 
dlalysu  program  as  back  up  for  kidney  trans- 


Unless  the  paUcnt  can  undergo  a  kidney 
transplant,  this  cost  will  continue  as  long 
as  be  lives. 

Our  Kidney  Laboratory  now  has  two  nurses 
(subject  to  call  24  hours  a  day) .  an  artificial 
kidney  technician,  a  medical  director,  an  as- 


plant  work  done  there  on  a  rather  limited      ^ociate  medical  director  and  a  secretary. 


acale. 

The  program  la  very  expensive— so  expen- 
sive that  no  hoepltal  can  carry  the  coat  with- 
out some  outside  assistance. 

We  have  attempted  to  operate  as  a  training 
center  only — a  center  where  a  patient  could 
be  trained  and  then  returned  to  the  care  of 
his  own  physician  and  hospital  for  further 
care.  However,  when  a  patient's  life  is  de- 


The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  reim- 
burses us  for  the  payroll  cosu  and  we  absorb 
some  »20,000  a  year  plus  for  rent.  utUiiLes. 
housekeeping,  accounting,  administration. 
etc. 

Nearly  all  of  the  patients  have  come  from 
Multnomah  and  contiguous  counties. 

Statistics  would  cause  us  to  believe  there 
are  people  from  other  parts  of  the  State  who 


oendent  on  dialysis  and  he  knows  the  train-      suffer  end  renal  failure.  Probably  If  a  kidney 


ing  center  has  the  facllltlea  and  the  knowl 
edge  to  care  for  hU  affliction,  thai  patient  la 
going  to  return  to  that  center  in  despera- 
tion whenever  he  Is  in  trouble.  Hence,  it 
seemingly  la  impossible  for  a  center  to  ever 
be  relosed  from  the  care  of  a  patient  It  has 
trained — and  the  cost  contlnuea. 

About  three  years  ago  we  aaalsted  in  the 
organlwitlon  of  the  Kidney  AasoclaUon  of 
Oregon,  a  non  profit  organization,  which  has 
been  very  successful  in  securing  private  glfu 
and  state  fimda  to  asalst  In  carrying  on  the 
program.  Presently,  all  of  our  hemodialysis 
patients  enter  training  through  the  KAO 
program. 

Tbe  1967  Legislature  appropriated  9200,000 
on  an  emergency  basts  for  the  care  of  Oregon 
kidney  patler.u  and  KOA  directed  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  fund,  using  a  portion  for 
the  cost  of  the  training  Last  year  The  Ore- 
gon I>epartment  of  Rehabilitation  appropri- 
ated 9218.000  for  kidney  patients. 

We  have  attempted  on  numerous  occasions 
to  secure  support  for  the  program  through 
HEW  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Our 
latest  effort  toward  this  end  was  an  applica- 
tion filed  In  April  of  1968  which  was  approved 
and  lay  dormant  until  June  of  IBM  when  It 
was  rejected  for  want  of  available  funds. 
This  application  was  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  314(e)  (!)  of  PI,.  80-749. 

The  Oregon  RehabUitatlon  fund*  come  in- 
directly from  federal  sources,  but  aside  from 
thai  not  one  penny  of  federal  money  ha* 
ever  been  spent  in  the  care  of  Oregon  kidney 
patients,  other  than  those  eligible  for  bene- 
fiu  of  the  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon  Hospital. 

Applying  the  swtistlcs  of  tbe  Burton  and 
Gottachalk  reports  (made  two  years  ago  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW)  to  Oregon's  popula- 
tion, we  find  that  between  M  and  78  Oregon 
pe<^le  will  reach  end  stage  renal  faUure  a 
year. 

The  Medical  Screening  Commltt«e  of  KAO. 
which  passes  on  all  patients  accepted  for 
home  dialysis  training,  handles  an  average  of 
three  ^plications  per  month.  Some  are  elim- 
inated for  medical  reasons,  but  available 
funds  will  allow  the  acceptance  of  but  one 
neto  patient  a  month. 

Statistics  of  all  the  patients  trained  for 
home  dialysis  at  Oood  Samaritan  are  not 


program  were  added  to  the  Regional  Medical 
Program  as  S.  3355  would  provide,  many  of 
these  people  might  be  given  the  benefit  of  a 
hemodialysis  program. 

KAO  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
actively  projecting  a  fund  raising  program. 
which  has  produced  some  »80.000  l<x  use  in 
the  care  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

Some  of  the  patients  have  Insurance  and 
some  have  resources  of  their  own.  hut  It  Is 
seldom  a  patient  has  resources  sufficient  to 
sustain  them  on  tbe  program  without  aaalst- 
ance. 

I  trust  this  information  will  emphaslre 
the  needs  for  some  federal  assistance  for  a 
hemodialysis  program. 

So  you  will  have  at  hand  more  detailed 
infonnatlon  on  the  training  and  treatment 
program.  1  am  encloalng  the  narrative  por- 
tion of  our  last  application  for  assistance 
from  HEW.  I  am  also  sending  along  copies  of 
supporting  letters  from  the  medical  assoda- 
tlona  and  the  State  Health  Officer. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  Charles  N.  Poster,  director 
of  KAO  to  give  you  information  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  theee  patlenU,  who  fac«d  cer- 
tain death  before  they  entered  the  hemo- 
dlalvsla  program. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Cordially, 

I>OK  Pit, 
DU^ectoT  of  Deveiop-meni. 

PB. — We  have  two  young  vascular  sur- 
geons who  are  eager  to  train  themselves  for 
kidney  transplant  work,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  funding  for  such  animal 
laboratory  studies  and  training. 

OKiooir  Mkoical  Assocutioi*. 
Portland,  Oreg..  March  2S.  196B. 
David  Bumd,  MJ>.. 

Chronic    Di»eaMe    Oon*ultant.    V£.    PubUc 
Health  Service.  DHSW.  San  rranetteo. 
Calif. 
DxAa  Da.  Bband:  We  are  advised  Oood  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of  Port- 
land iB  submitting  an  application,  through 
your  office,  for  federal  support  of  their  renal- 
disease  dialysis  program. 

This  Association  has  followed  with  conald- 


home  dialysis  unit  and  generally  assiimtng 
the  obUgatlons.  including  financial,  during 
the  early  months  and  years  of  this  project. 
Dr.  Otto  C.  Page  of  Its  Medical  Staff  origin- 
ally stimulated  the  Interest  and  earned  the 
reeponslblllty. 

Later  this  activity  was  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Drake  and  now  since  Dr.  Drake 
bos  been  called  into  military  servloe.  Dr. 
Charles  Martinson  Is  the  physician  in  charge. 
The  program  at  Good  Samaritan  continues  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  highly  motivated 
and  competent  physicians. 

It  Is  strongly  recommended  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  fed- 
eral support  of  this  dialysis  program  ba 
appnn-cd. 

Very  truly. 

Olemn  M.  Oobdom.  M.D., 

President. 

Good  Samartian  Hospitai.  & 

MXSICAI,  Ckntxs. 
Portlana,  Oreg,.  February  23,  29Bt. 

DftVm  BXAND,  MD., 

Consultant  Chronic  Disease.  V.S.  Pu&lic 
Health,  DREW.  Sttn  Franciaoo.  CaUf. 
Dkae  Doctoe  BaAND:  The  medical  staff  of 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medical  Oentcr  Is 
fully  cognisant  of  the  work  in  hemodialysis 
being  carried  on  In  the  dialysis  training  cen- 
ter at  this  hospital. 

This  program  has  the  .support  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  medical  staff.  We  would  further 
recommend  this  program  for  RUpport  of  the 
federal  government  In  accord  with  the  ap- 
plication being  filed  by  the  bospiul  with 
Charles  Martinson.  M.D..  as  the  project 
director. 

Cordially. 

John  O.  Bkandfoid,  M.D., 

Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff, 

OuscoN  State  Boakd  op  Hcalth. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  November  10,  19S7. 
DAvm  BaA.vD.  M.D., 

Medical    Consultant.    National    Center    for 
Chronic    Disease    Control.    D.S.    Public 
Health   Service,   Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Federal  Office 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
DaAx  Da.  Bkant):  Mr.  Pry  has  recently  made 
available  to  me  a  copy  of  their  appUcatton 
for  a  project  grant  for  home  hemodialysis 
training  for  Oregon  renal  patients  request- 
ing a  letter  of  endorsement  to  you. 

Their  hospital  has.  I  believe,  pioneered  in 
the  area  of  home  renal  dialysis  and  in  the 
revision,  modification  and  slropUflcatlon  of 
the  equipment  involved.  The  project,  as  de- 
scribed, appears  to  have  an  excellent  potential 
for  some  valuable  training  for  both  practic- 
ing physicians  and  the  house  staff  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.  It  should  also  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  number  of  patients  Sot 
whom  this  life-prolonging  procedure  would 
be  made  available  and.  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  tbe  coat  and  allow  It  to  be  performed 
In  their  own  homes.  I  would  hope  that.  In 
the  future,  training  In  this  activity  would 
also  be  made  available  to  studenta  and 
faculty  at  the  Medical  School  in  Portland, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  officials  at 
Good  Bamant&Q  Hospital  wotild  be  sym- 
pathetic toward  this. 

I  see  this  proposed  project  as  an  excellent 
expansion  of  activities  that  they  have  pfTo- 
moted  assiduously  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  strongly  endorse  their  application. 
Sincerely, 

Edwasd  Pnas,  M-D., 
State  Health  Officer. 
PS. — I  thought  you  might  be  inter HMd 
in  the  attached  copy  of  a  newapaper  cU^j^C 
on  "Kidney  Rent  Inaugurated"    (in  " 

iDgtoo,  D.C.) . 
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OmcE  or  THt  OovimNoB. 
Salem.  Oreg..  October  25,  i9«7. 

Dr.  David  Beano,  „  -    «   ^,„ 

Chief    Chronic  DUetue  Section,  VS.  Public 
Bealth  Service,  San  Francisco,  C*U/. 
D«AB  Dii  Beakb:  The  c»re  ol  Oregon  people 

aunering  Irom  cnroalc  renal  diiease.  requir- 
ing dlAlyaU,  la  a  mitter  or  grave  concern  lo 

™The  recent  aeeslon  of  our  Legwlature  made 
an  emergency  approprlaUon  to  aid  in  the  care 
of  these  people.  We  are  well  awa«.  however. 
that  thi3  fund  la  not  6ufflclent. 

The  State  money  for  treatment  of  chronic 
kidney  diseaae  la  being  administered  by  the 
Kidney  Association  of  Oregon,  which  is  co- 


government  funds,  developed  a  well  recog- 
nized hemodialysis  program.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  coat  baa  been  carried  by  the 
Hospital.  »ome  community  funds,  a  limited 
amount  of  State  funds  and  the  resources  of 
patients  have  contributed. 

Recently  the  Oregon  Kidney  Association 
was  formed  to  3«cure  financial  a&sutance  for 
persona  suffering  chronic   kidney  affliction. 

PatlentB  determined  to  be  physically  and 
psychologically  suitable  for  hemodialysis 
would  be  tramed  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Center  and  then  rclesMd  for  home  dlalysl£ 
and  returned  to  the  care  of  their  own  phy- 
sician. 

This  propoaaJ  asks  U3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  share  the  cost  of  training  and  sup- 


r^T/u.t  cSJrlM'°on'a'roo1^''SSLua°n      pn«  for  «ulsug.  renal   paU«,«,  accep«d 


HoBplt«.    «. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  program  la 
the  only  training  and  ueaiment  program  in 
Oregon  The  phyMclims  and  nurses  at  Good 
Samirltaii  have  sustained  the  Ule  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  Oregon  people  confronted  with 
end-renal  failure. 

We  have  confidence  in  this  program;  and 
I  would  commend  it  to  you  as  you  review  the 
appUcatlon.  which  I  understand  U  being 
made  for  U.S.  Public  Health  funds  for  sup- 
port of  the  renal  dialysis  work  at  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hoapltal  &  Medical  Center. 
Sincerely. 

JORM  McCall, 

Governor. 

KmxzT  Association  or  Obtcon,  Inc.. 

portlaTui.  Oreg.,  OctOberZi.  1967. 
0.3.  Ptjsuc  Health  Soivicx.  DHEW, 
Region  IX. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GEKTLrMiM:  The  Kidney  Association  of 
Oregon,  the  only  civic  group  In  this  state 
organized  to  give  financial  a«l8t«nce  to  peo- 
ple with  end-failure  kidney  diseaae,  la  co- 
operating m  the  hemodialysis  training  pro- 
gram at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  ft  Medi- 
cal Center  In  Portland. 

Otir  oi^nizatlon  was  selected  by  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Oregon  Legislature  to  ad- 
minister state  fund*  appropriated  to  aaslst 
the  kidney  dialysis  program  m  Oregon. 
These  Iimda  and  money  supplied  from  volun- 
teer community  efforts  are  avaUablo  for  sup- 
port of  renal  patlenU  and  are  being  uaed  to 
assist  patlenu  in  the  Good  Samarlun  Hoa- 
pltal  program. 

Our  organization  Is  to  sponsor  pubUc  ap- 
peals for  funds  in  various  parts  of  the  5tat« 
for  support  of  the  dlalyils  program. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  application  being 
made  by  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  &  Medical 
Center  for  funds  under  the  provisions  of  PI.. 
B&-749  and  are  committed  to  provide  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  "appUcanfs  share"  of  the 
costs  of  this  program. 

We  beUeve  this  dialysis  training  and  treat- 
ment program  Is  essential  and  It  has  our  full 
endorsement.  However,  without  federal  sup- 
port as  requested  bv  this  grant,  we  can  see 
no  way  at  the  present  time  of  carrying  out 
this  program,  so  urgently  needed  In  Oregon. 

Sincerely.  

Chamues  N.  Fosrm, 

Executive  Director. 

Horn    H«MO»IALTS»    TaADOMO    TOE    Obeoom 

RnsAL  Pateekts 

tMTBOOTTCTIOH 

This  project,  submitted  under  the  provl- 
Blons  of  Section  314(e)(1)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  aa  amended  by  Public 
Xjjw  8&-74S,  requests  a  U-3,  Public  Health 
grant  to  assist  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  & 
Medical  Center  in  Portland,  Oregon  and  the 
Oregon  Kidney  Aaiocuaon  to  provide  hemo- 
dlalyslA  treatment  and  training  for  realdenta 
of  this  area  with  chronic  renal  disease. 

Over  a  period  of  five  years  Good  Samart- 
tan  Hospital  &  Medical  Center  has.  without 


dialysis.  The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon 
will  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  pa- 
tients after  the  first  year,  although  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  utilize  the  resources 
the  patients  and  theli  families  may  be  able 
to  provide. 

The  Oregon  Kidney  Association  is  now 
administering  >150.000  of  State  funds  appro- 
priated for  patient  care  during  the  bien- 
nlum.  Community  funds  have  been  raised 
and  the  Association  contemplates  additional 
fund  raising  appeals. 

The  project  anticipates  the  admission  of 
one  new  patient  a  month.  «ith  a  total  of 
12  to  be  tramed  each  year. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital's  indirect  cost  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service.  The  agreement 
approves  an  indirect  coat  rate  of  23.58%. 
This  rate  does  include  fringe  t>eneflts.  which 
amount  to  13  percent  of  the  payroll  and 
which  are  included  in  the  budget  for  this 
project. 

I.    PaOJECT   OBJECTIVES 

This  project  proposes  to  continue  and  per- 
fect an  existing  hom«  hemodialysis  training 
program.  Medically  suitable  patients  selected 
by  a  medical  screening  committee  will  be 
admitted  to  the  program  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  month.  Each  patient  will  be  supplied 
with  hemodialysis  equipment  and  accessory 
supplies  sufficient  for  13  months  of  home 
treatment.  The  patient  will  be  trained  for 
an  eight-week  period  and  then  returned  to 
his  home. 

The  project  further  proposes  to  facilitate 
the  integration  of  the  techniques  of  chronic 
hemodialysis  and  management  of  chronic 
uremia  into  the  various  health  services  with- 
in the  state  of  Oregon.  Each  patient  will  be 
returned  to  his  home  town  to  be  managed 
medically  by  his  local  physician:  when  hoe- 
pltallEatlon  Is  neccaeary  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  pauent  admitted  to  the 
local  hospital  used  by  the  local  physician. 

1.    FBOJECr    CTALUATION 

The  resulta  of  this  project  will  be  easily 
evaluated  by  reviewing  several  routine  rec- 
ords of  patient  progress.  ComposUe  records 
with  a  narrative  summary  will  be  submitted 
semi-annually  to  Interested  ageocles. 

Patients  will  maintain  dally  log  books 
which  will  note  general  condition  and  equip- 
ment problems  or  failures.  Medical  data  such 
aa  weight,  diet,  blood  pressures,  need  for 
blood  transfusions,  and  blood  chemistries 
wUl  l>e  recorded.  These  records  will  be  kept 
In  duplicate  and  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the 
training  center  at  monthly  intervals. 

Patients  wUl  be  required  to  visit  their  lo- 
cal phvslclan  once  monthly,  and  Uke  with 
them  their  copy  of  the  dally  log  book.  The 
medical  director  wUl  communicate  once 
mootbly  with  the  local  physician  regarding 
patient  progress,  data  in  the  log  book,  and 
recent  knowledge  which  may  apply  to  the 
patient.  Records  of  these  oommunlcatlons 
will  become  part  of  the  training  center's 
records. 


The  patient  will  be  required  to  revisit  the 
training  center  once  every  three  months.  At 
this  time  a  review  of  medical  and  equipment 
problems  will  be  possible.  Any  necessary  re- 
vision of  techniques  can  be  accomplished 
durmg  this  one-day  period. 

The  project  has  a  built-in  continuation 
evaluation  process,  resulting  from  the  use 
of  consultants  from  leading  kidney  centers 
on  the  West  Coast.  One  of  these  consultants 
comes  from  the  University  of  Washington 
Kidney  Center  in  Seattle,  and  the  other  from 
the  San  Francisco  center,  and  each  will  make 
bi-monthly  vlsiu  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
Center  to  appraise  the  work  being  done.  In 
their  capacity  as  consultants,  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  not  only  evaluate  the  program, 
but  to  make  suggestions  for  Improvements 
Cor  better  patient  care  and  to  recommend 
ihe  use  of  new  drugs,  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment, which  may  be  developed. 

Those  same  factors  wUl  be  observed  by  the 
project  director  m  travel  to  other  nesirby 
centers  and  to  the  annual  meeting  of  tbs 
American  Society  of  Artificial  Internal  Or- 
gans. 

Purther  evaluation  of  the  program  will 
come  from.  Its  acceptance  by  physicians  of 
the  state  and  by  participation  of  other  hos- 
pitals in  the  care  of  rental  patients  trained 
m  the  program. 

3.    PROJECT   NEED   AW   BACKGBOirNO 

Statistics  from  the  Burton  and  OottschaUc 
reports  Indicate  that  Oregon's  population  will 
produce  fi^ty-elght  to  seventy-eight  patients 
yearly  coming  to  end-stage  renal  function. 
Recent  experience  of  the  Medical  Screening 
Committee  reveals  that  there  are  monthly 
two  or  three  patients  considered  for  home 
hemodialysis. 

The  state  of  Oregon  has  only  three  hos- 
pitals currently  able  to  offer  long-term  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  with  terminal  irrever- 
sible uremia.  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  In  Portland  there  Is  a  center  dialy- 
sis unit  aod  a  recently  initiated  transplant 
program.  The  Unl  verity  of  Oregon  Medical 
School  has  completed  ten  kidney  transplants 
as  of  March  1.  1968:  this  unit  has  Its  own 
dialysis  backup  program. 

The  dialysis  training  center  at  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital  &  Medical  Center  Is  the 
only  other  hoepUaj  offering  chronic  dialysis, 
and  Is  the  only  hospital  offering  txalixlng  In 
home  hemodialysis. 

Bemodlalysls  In  Portland,  Oregon  was  first 
performed  at  Good  Samaritan  Ho^ltal  & 
Medical  Center  In  1963.  This  Initial  program 
was  supported  In  total  by  the  hospital.  The 
formation  of  the  Columbia  Regional  Artificial 
Kidney  Center  offered  hope  that  funds  from 
public  donation  could  augment  this  initial 
program  which  was  center -CMlen ted. 

The  former  medical  director  of  the  train- 
ing center.  Dr.  Richard  Drake,  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Charles  Wlllock  to  develop  a  pro- 
portioning dlalysate  delivery  system  whlidi 
made  possible  in  1965  the  first  home  hemodi- 
alysis In  Oregon.  The  Drake-WlUock  aystun 
la  currently  used  around  the  world  for  center 
and  home  hemodialysis. 

In  1967  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $150,000  to  be  used  "exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  Oregon  residents  requiring 
dialysis  treatment."  This  money  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon, 
Inc..  a  newly  formed  organlaatlon  which  re- 
placed the  teas  effective  Columbia  Regional 
Artificial  Kidney  Center. 

Since  July,  1967  the  Kidney  As-soclatlon 
has  solicited  public  funds  to  augment  the 
funds  apportioned  by  the  State  Legislature, 
acLd  has  been  suooeesful  In  doing  so.  Hie 
goal  of  this  orgmnlsatlon  has  been  to  aocept 
one  patient  monthly  for  home  hemodialysis 
training  and  on-going  treatment. 

The  goal  of  the  Kidney  Assodatton  Is  to 
provide  u^nlng  and  treatment  for  aU  Ore- 
gon patients  accepted  for  dialysis.  Although 
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thU  prognun  1«  not  pcmalble  without  »ut)««n- 
tl&l  govenunent  uoUtance. 

SelecUon  ol  p»UenM  for  this  program  Is 
the  purpose  of  a  m«llc«l  soreenlng  commlt- 
M  spoDBored  by  the  Multnomah  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Oregon  Medical  A»- 
soclallon.  Accepted  patlenu.  »re  referrtj  to 
the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  i  Medical  Cen- 
ter   for   Initial    ueatment    and   subsequent 
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training.  . 

As  of  March  1.  19«8  nine  patients  triOje^ 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  are  in  their 
home,  utilizing  home  hemodlalyala.  Two 
other  paUenU  are  in  training  now.  The  Kld- 
",,  J^i^^ion  of  Oregon  J"  •f^'^ 
eight  of  these  patients,  and  the  SealUe 
ArtlBclol  Kidney  Center  support*  another. 
The  remaining  two  patients  are  Prl™"=ly 
supported.  All  patients  were  approved  by  the 
medical  screening  committee  AU  patlenu 
are  managed  by  their  private  P^y'lc^. 
with  consultations  available  from  training 
center  personnel.  The  resident  staff  at  the 
University  ol  Oregon  Medical  School  Is  tuuc- 
Uonlng  as  the  local  physician"  lor  one  pa- 
tient. 

liocal  hospitals  have  cooperated  In  the  con- 
tinuing care  of  these  patients.  The  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  training  center  has  sent 


state. 

Family  members  are  admitted  to  the  unit 
(or  short  vWlts  only  during  the  flnit  four 
weeks  of  training.  Theae  Individuals  are  re- 
quired to  be  present  during  the  last  two  to 
four  weelts  of  tialnlng;  the  patient  will  by 
this  Ume  be  able  to  Instruct  his  reUtlvoe 
in  proper  dialysis  techniques.  staJt  mem- 
bera  will  supervise  the  entire  procedure  but 
will  gradually  withdraw  from  active  partid- 
patlon  as  the  paUcnt  and  his  assistant  be- 
come proflclent  In  self -care. 

By  the  time  the  patient  Is  ready  to  return 
to  his  home  for  hemodialysis  his  equipment 
will  be  Installed  by  the  technician.  Prior 
analysis  of  water  pressure  and  water  calcium 
content  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  ap- 
propriate measures   taken  If  Indicated. 

A  nurse  will  b*  avaUable  In  the  home  for 
the  flrst  dialysis  only.  The  family  physician 
la  encouraged  to  visit  the  home  sometime 
during  the  first  dialysis. 

A.  Patient  selection 
Patient  selection  Is  performed  by  the  medi- 
cal screening  committee  which  meets  month- 
ly In  the  office  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Medical  Society.  Details  on  committee  mem- 
bers are  Included  as  an  addendum.  Efforts 
are   being   made   to   Include  members   from 


lu,  personnel  to  several  »«P'"'^'^'li'i!  more  distent  cities  m  Oregon 

and  elsewhere  to  ,"»"'  '°?t    °^„.^i.  Patient  presentation  to  the  committee  Is 

nlclans.  and  physicians  In  the  use  ol  hemoai  j,^  ^  ^  ^^^^  by  letter  or  in  person 

alysls  equipment  used  ^^  "'•^'"°"  ^ome  ""he  pauems  private  physician:  this  physl- 

Tralnlng    of    local    physicians    in    nome  ^^^  ^^^^  ^         ^  assume  the  management 

hemodialysis  and  In  the  management  oi  luv  medical  nroblems  after  patient  training                                             -         ^_            ^      .^ 

paSent  with  chronic  uremia  has  been  the  °'  ""j^^^^P'f'i^^satlsfactory  evidence  of     much  on  their  own  as  possible.  »  that  they 

r         .._„    _.    ...-    „..wi..«i    rilrM-Lnr.    Thls    has       "SS  Dcen  compiewru.  oiiMa.  y       j h^nmi.    BrruBtomed    to    Derformlnff    all 


"ur«s  used  In  dialysis:  syringes  and  needles — 
size,  how  to  use:  basic  information  about 
the  dlalysaie  delivery  system:  diet  instruc- 
tion. 

Week  3:  The  dlAlyzer — cleaning,  building, 
•terlllxlng  and  nnalng  It  for  a  run:  Initiat- 
ing and  discontinuing  dialysis:  administra- 
tion of  blood,  normal  saline,  and  medica- 
tions during  dialysis:  problems  which  may 
occur  during  dialysis — hypotension,  chills 
and  fever,  ruptured  membranes,  clotting: 
maaaorcment  of  hyparlnlzatlon — Lee  & 
White  clotting  times:  dlalysate  delivery  sys- 
tem— safety  devices,  alarm  and  warning 
lights — what  to  look  for  and  what  to  do  when 
they  Indicate  trouble:  diet  Instruction, 

Week  3:  Preparation  of  the  dlalyzer  and 
dlalysate  delivery  system  for  dialysis:  Ini- 
tiating and  discontinuing  dialysis:  testing 
the  chloride  content  of  the  dlalysate;  dlaly- 
sate delivery  system — mechanical  problems: 
drawing  blood  cultures:  declottlng  the  can- 
nulas: diet  Instruction. 

Week  4:  Preparation  of  the  dlalyzer  and 
dlalysate  delivery  systems  for  dialysis:  initiat- 
ing and  discontinuing  dialysis:  monlTorlng 
the  run — clotting  tlmee.  administering  blood, 
saline,  etc..  chloride  teets:  sterlllaatlon  of 
supplies  at  home:  record  keeping — Important 
Items  to  note — accuracy. 

After  the  first  four  weeks  of  Intensive 
training,  the  patient  and  his  fanUly  mem- 
ber will  be  prepared  to  begin  taking  more 
responsibility  for  the  runs,  cleaning  up  the 
equipment,  keeping  their  record*,  eu.  The 
staff  of  the  unit  wlU  permit  them  to  be  aa 


function  ol  the  medical  dU-ecu>r.  This  has 
been  effected  by  the  aid  ot  the  training  cen- 
ter for  on-site  ramlllarlMUon  with  equip- 
ment, scheduled  lectures,  and  by  tie  dls- 
trlbuUon  ol  the  Physicians'  Manual  tor 
Swtment  ot  Chronic  Uremia  (University 
ot  Washington  I.  Funds  to  purchase  the  lat- 
ter have  come  from  a  small  grant  by  the 
CoUlns  Foundation  ot  Portland,  Oregon. 

This  ealsUng  program  was  """»"*  ^.°[; 
Richard  Drake  while  he  was  chief  medical 
resident  at  Good  Samarlun  In  1962.  Dr. 
Brake  continued  to  '°'P'°"„  "«^  P™f f^ 
after  he  entered  private  practice.  He  Is  the 
individual  primarily  responsible  tor  ^e  Pf^ 
em  training  center  Dr.  Drake  was  Inducted 
into  military  service  In  January,  luea. 

Dr  Otto  Page,  as  Chief  ot  Medicine,  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  was  Instrumental  In  di- 
recting Dr.  Drake  to  this  project,  and  Dr 
Page  has  acted  aa  senior  advisor  to  the  pro- 
gram since  Its  beginning. 

ICCTHOD    or    PaOCEDUTlB 


current  medical  status  must  be  accompanied 
by  sufficient  historical  and  laboratory  data 
necessary  to  determine  the  patients  need  for 
dialysis.  Renal  biopsy  Information  Is  re- 
quested but  not  mandatory.  Coexistent  dis- 
ease Is  carefully  searched  out  and  appropri- 
ate  consultanu   requested   If   indicated. 

A  social  and  psychiatric  evaluation  of  the 
patient  and  his  family  U  perlormed  if  there 
appears  to  be  no  medical  contraindication  to 
dialysis.  Social  screening  Is  performed  at 
present  by  a  professional  social  worker  In 
private  practice  In  Portland.  Psychiatric  eval- 
uation U  performed  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision ot  the  Department  of  Psychlatjy  at 
the  University  ot  Oregon  Medical  School. 

No  patient  Is  selected  until  his  condition 
Indicates  an  Immediate  need  for  dialysis.  The 
greening  committee  has  several  cases  tabled 
tor  monthly  reviews.  (Many  paOenta 
screened  have  benefited  from  helpful  sugges- 
Uons  to  family  physicians  regarding  cur- 
rent concepts  ot  conservative  medical  man- 


All  patients  admitted  to  this  program  must     ogement  ot  chronic  uremia.) 
have  approval  by  the  medical  screening  com-         ,^  acceptable  patient  must^  one  who 
mlttee.  Patient  acceptance  la  determined  by 
medical  and  psychological  factors  only. 

Most  patients  are  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee before  the  need  for  dialysis  eilsta. 
Dialysis  u  Initiated  when  the  creatlnlne- 
clearanoe  falls  below  6  ml  per  mini"'.  " 
when  the  patient  develops  compUcatlons 
such  as  uremic  perlcardius.  peripheral 
neuropathv.  or  metaboUc  bone  disease. 

When  dialysis  become*  necessary,  the 
patient  Is  admitted  to  Good  Samaritan  Hoa- 
Stal     An  estemal  orterlo-venous  shunt  of 


Is  a  stable,  emotionally  mature  cltuen  of 
Oregon  residing  In  the  5t»te  for  at  least  Ha 
months.  The  candidate's  age  must  be  15  to 
50  physiologically.  He  must  not  tie  afflicted 
by  other  chronic  disease  unrelated  to  renal 
disease.  Bpeclflcally,  the  candidate  must  not 
suffer  from  dlabetee  melUtus,  cerebral 
aneurysm,  or  permanent  neurologic  deficit 
which  would  preclude  rehabilitation  as  a 
useful  family  member.  He  cannot  live  alone. 
B.  Patient  training 
While  hospitalized   tor  cannula  Insertion 


polyvmyl  and  teflon  tubing  ^  }^"^^^  ,ai  InltlaimHysls  the  patient  wUl  be  In- 

surgeon  skilled  In  "»e  ^  of  tMs  ^'^«'^J  ^uced   to   general   principles  of  dialysis; 

we  prefer  the  lower  "^'"fJ^^'J^.  particular  atantlon  wlU   be  given  to  can- 

nula  because  of  the  fewer  days  o">"'P'^»"«  ^^  ^^  »nj  oitl.  After  discharge  the  pa- 

tlon   required   during  cannula  healing.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  „,  training. 

Approximately  one  week  Is  spent  m  ine  training  manual  Is  added  as  an  adden- 

hcepilal  by  the  paUent.  When  his  uremic  ^^'^''^ 

~£"5roHH*^°^"  w.eki:c^":'^ar:^':^..«.b- 

3SHfp.Tel^^alU."«o^"  =«^e''^=':ir'lrr.e.fr- 
Wednesday,  and  Friday;  he  spends  Tuesday 


and  Thursday  in  the  unit's  Bdney  Ubora- 
tory  receiving  practical  and  theoretloal  In- 
CXVI 1054— Part  23 


nlques;  the  cannuli 

tion,  care,  problems;  measurement  of  t*« 
blood  pressure;  the  artificial  kidney — Anic- 
ture  ff-wrt  function;  collection  of  blood  sam- 


will  become  accustomed  to  performing  all 
tasks  required  before  discharge  from  train- 
ing. 

C.  Laboratory  use  during  dialy&is 
The  addendum  contains  a  schedule  of 
laboratory  tests  desirable  during  training 
and  after.  During  the  training  period  all 
laboratory  tests  will  be  done  In  the  central 
laboratory  of  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  k 
Medical  Center. 

Frequent  notation  of  blood  chemistries  is 
necessary  during  early  dialysis;  lees  fre- 
quent determination  BTifllce  after  the  in- 
dlrldual  patient's  pattern  Is  established. 

The  Multlchemlstry  is  a  la-channel  auto- 
onajyKer  technique  used  for  monthly  surveys 
of  filowly-changlog  chemical  values.  This 
battery  of  determinations  includes:  Blood 
Urea  Nitrogen,  Calcliim.  Inorganic  Phospho- 
rus. Alkaline  phosphatase,  total  protein,  al- 
bumin, uric  acid,  cholesterol,  bilirubin, 
5GOT.  5LDH.  and  Glucose.  This  monthly 
analysis  will  aid  In  the  diagnosis  of  anicteric 
hepatitis  and  metabolic  bone  disease. 

Transfusions  of  packed  red  cells  wUl  be 
given  only  when  the  hematocrit  Is  below  18 
to  20%.  Post-dlftlysls  BUN  values  of  40  or 
lees  are  desirable .  Pre-dlalysls  potassium 
levels  should  be  0  meq  per  liter  or  leas  Pre- 
dlalyals  creatinine  levels  should  be  less  than 
13  to  14  milligrams  per  100  cc  blood. 

Serum  Iron  determinations  will  discover 
those  Individuals  havmg  excessive  blood  re- 
quirements secondary  to  Ion   deficiency. 

Electrocardiograms  and  chest  X-rays  are 
done  routinely.  Rand  X-rays  are  done  to  aid 
tn  the  detection  of  bone  disease.  Urine  cul- 
ture and  colony  counte  are  perfonned  rou- 
tinely every  two  months  because  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility these  patients  have  to  uirlnary 
tract  infections. 

D.  Training  of  the  pctienft  /amiljr  phj/sicinK 
Each  physician  Is  given  a  copy  of  the  Physi- 
cians Manual  for  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Uremnl  (University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine) .  Experience  has  shown  that  any 
physician  who  has  a  background  of  general 
medicine  (Internal  medicine)  and  who  Is  ca- 
pable of  caring  for  the  patient  with  a  chronic 
Illness  can  successfully  manage  the  patient 
on  chronic  hemodialysis. 
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the  t»UUng  center  wUl  Meume  Initial  OMj-     and  gen.r.1   pracuce  h»»e  mdlvldu^ly  en- 


The  pbyuclan  Is  not  "IT'S?.  *^,^'t«tJ     ^°  S^bmtr"and"^l~i^^i.eiple   In     dorsed  this  progt«n  by  offering  continuing 
i''.';":i?^Jf.l°"Sf^«  t.~  an  SSIJ!     t^^Sp^  ^'  sup.n,t«  dlalysl..  Each  pa-     care  for  thel,  patient.  ait«  training. 


dellverv  aimtem.  He  murt  have  an  under 
standing  of  yarloua  physiologic  changes 
which  occur  during  dialysis.  He  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  decisions  regarding  cannula 
lunctlon,  blood  requirement!.  Duld  and  sale 
restrlcuons.  hypertension  and  hypolenalon. 
and  lebrlle  reactions.  An  awareness  of  signs 
and  symptoms  of  delects  In  lr«u  and  calcium 
metabolism,  peripheral  neuropathy,  and 
pericarditis  la  re^julred. 

Physicians  of  patients  living  more  than  60 
mllea  from  the  unit  can  obtain  sufficient 
training  In  one  or  two  visits  to  the  training 
vmlt.  Continued  consultations  with  the  med- 
ical director  vrtll  reinforce  informauon  con- 
tained In  the  training  manuals. 

Because  patients  Uvlng  In  the  greater  Port- 
land area  have  shown  a  tendency  to  consult 
the  training  uiut  rather  than  their  famUy 
doctor  a  different  approach  Is  to  be  used. 
These  phraldans  will  make  dally  rounds  on 
their  piitie;-.-;  during  the  last  two  to  four 
weeks  of  training    The  physician  w;U  thus 


local  hoepltals  to  supervise  c 
tlent  win  have  St  least  one  expert  who  should 
b«  utilized  whenever  posalble;  this  Is  a  rcla- 
ave.  usuaUy  spouse,  who  asslsu  In  dialysis 
In  the  home. 

p*«TrcjPATXoK  or  onuB  acihcxbs 


e.   PSOjrCT   CONTIMtJATlOH 

It  Is  anudpated  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  a  hemodialysis  program.  Progress  In 
renal  transplantation  la  encouraging,  but 
does   not   offer   the   Ideal   treatment   for  all 


SuDDort  for  this  program  has  come  from  patients.  Dlalyslii  techniques  and  skllU  ac- 

ma^S  Woes  within  the  state;  both  lay  and  quired  In  local  hospitals  during  the  luratlon 

orofislonal  groups  have  cooperated  thus  far  of  this  project  will,  no  doubt,  be  Important 

Lnd  have  Inmcatid  future  continued  efforts  to  future  transplant  programs  and  to  main- 


to     impro'se     txoatmcnt     of     persons     w.^** 
chronic  trreverelble  renal  lallurc. 

The  Multnomah  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Oregon  Medlcaa  Aasoclatlon  have 
both    officially    endorsed    the    project.    (See 


tenmnce  ol   patients  prior  to  trunsplant  or 
not  suitable  (or  transplant. 

The  Kidney  Aasoclatlon  of  Oregon  Is  or- 
ganized on  tt  permanent  basis  to  supply  funds 
to  assist   patients  in  bemodtalyBls  tr&inlng 


attached  i    These  professional  groups     and  on-going  care.  The  board  of  trustees  of 


the  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  has  voiced 
recognition  of  future  transplant  activities 
as  a  natural  evolution  of  the  present  singular 
function  performed  at  this  time. 

An  organ  transplant  program,  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  k  Medi- 
cal Center,  has  been  authorised  by  the  Board 


have  made  poeslble  the  medical  screening 
committee  for  the  selection  of  potlents  lor 
hemodialysis  treatment,  as  described  else- 
where In  this  narrative. 

The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Healtli  has  en- 
dorsed the  program,  as  Indicated  by  the  at- 

.  .    .  tached  letter  from  Dr.  Edward  Press,  state 

make  decisions  regarding  dialysis  while  the  r7_,,y^  ^jj^,  ^i  WllUam  Wright,  director  of  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  When  the  Bur. 
pauents  is  stiu  under  the  care  of  the  medical  "  chronic  disease  section  of  the  State  geons  Involved  enter  this  phsse  of  the  pro- 
du-ector  It  is  hoped  that  this  wUl  give  the  ^^^  ^j  Health  has  acUvely  worked  In  sup-  gram,  the  dialysis  work  of  the  Center  wlU 
patient  more  confldence  In  his  family  phyal-  ^    project  and  the  preparaUon      offer  support. 

San  and  will  eliminate  direct  consultation     P?"  J"  inoUcaUon  Tb"  KKlney  Association  of  Oregon  Is  pr«»- 

ThTaDOroval  of  the  official  Oregon   state     ently  organlrlng  chapters  In  various  cltle. 

uovemment    Is    Indicated    by    the    attached     of   the   eUte   for   the   purpose   of  enlarging 

i.-ter  of  endorsement   from  the  Honorable     Its  scope  of  financial  support. 

Tom  McCall.  governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon.         Several  of  the  renal  patients,  accepted  in 

^         r,     ,.    . ,„,  _,  ~,,  oreeon  Stat*  Legislature  recognised     the  present  program,  have  come  from  cltlea 

twjmlclans  visits  the  P"""' » ''°?« '" .??,-  ^'SL^tf^  n«5  tor^y.ls  treatment  for  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  On  eaci  of  thesa 
pemslon  of  plumbing  facilities  In  the  dl-  ^^^^'"  °^^°^  "^/..(.g,  renal  dls-  occasions  a  local  chapter  has  been  orga- 
aly«r  room  •  The  equlptnent  Is  lb«»Ufd  »y  0^°  ^^prtatmg  .150  000  for  thU  work  nl«d  In  the  community  for  the  purpose  ot 
the  technician  and  '»  "'f^^';?  Pf  ?!  "  "^  5^n/ STwenmSS.  July  1967^uly  I»«fl.  providing  funds  to  be  administered  by  the 
It  local  water  pressure  Is  leas  than  40  pounds  during  ™«  •^•°i^'|^:_;'_,.',„^  ^^  ,^,  ,r,rt,  fci^„„  A,»„mtlon  of  Oreeon 
per  square  Inch,  a  supplemental  pump  Is 
installed.  II  the  home  water  supply  contains 
more  tnan  O-fl  mllllequlvalents  per  UUr  of 


between  patient  and  training  unit  except  for 
quarterly  reviews. 

K.  Homf  preparation  of  diatjfsis 
Prior  to  completion  of  patient  training  the 


Kidney  Association  of  Oregon. 


calcltmi  a  sodium-exchange  water  softener 
must  be  Installed. 

P.  malvai*  equipment  used 
Basis  equipment  used  Includee  the  Drake- 
wuiock  prtjportlonlng  dlalysate  delivery  sys- 
tem and  the  Kill  lut-board  dlalyj«r.  A  copy 
of  the  Drake-Wlllock  owner's  manual  Is  en- 
closed In  the  addendum. 

G.  Patient  JoUov-up 


This  fund  IS  being  administered  by  the  Kid  _        .                                               ,    ^       ,  ^ 

ney  Association  of  Or»gon  through  the  Oood  The  oiganlEatlonal  program  Includes  aiert- 

Samantan  training  program.  The  contmulng  Ing  newspapers,  radio  and  televulon  stations. 

interest  of  the  State  of  Oregon  In  providing  and  directing  a  full  scale  publicity  program 

dlalysU  for  Oregon  kidney  patients  Is  Indl-  in  a  fund  raising  effort. 

caied  by  the  attached  letter  from  SUte  Ben-  This  type  of  program  Is  to  be  continued 


star  Tod  Hallock.  ..„.., 

The  Utaverslty  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
has  oaiclaUy.  by  letter  of  endorsement,  and 
unofflclaUy,  by  cooperative  patient  care,  been 
involved  with  this  training  program.  Two 
members  of  the  screening  committee  are  on 
the  full-time  faculty  of  the  Medical  SchooL 

..     .  _„  t ...n.  <^  „»  ,«tian         The    Kidney    AssodaUon    of    Oregon,    an     „,„  „u,^.„  ,j,^,„^,..^„  „_„  . , — 

The  pauent  wUl  ^  »*»"'"«  °'?2^"  organuatlon  ot  civic  minded  buslnee.  and  p,uents  during  the  iKit  legUlatlve  session. 
obeer™aoM;  acopyof  toedaUylogrtieetto  ^,^,„„^  „,„.  has  as  lis  purpose  the  '^During  the  period  of  the  grant,  both  the 
contained  in  the  addendum.  Thrae  sheets  wlU  ^j^g  „,  ,un^  „  provide  dialysis  equip-  oreeonKldney  Association  and  Oood  Samar. 
"*  .^'P'  m  ",  v"S:^dJS?.  Sie  e^  ment'and  hemodlalysU  treatment  for  suit-  ^S^Hospltal  *  Medical  Center  will  contlnu. 
patient  wUl  t^e  '<' J^ J^^^  "  ,'^,'^     able  Oregon  residents  suffering  from  termlna^     ^        ,^  .,i         ,^1.  sources  ot  new  revenue 

visit.  In  addiuon.  once  monthly  a  copy  wUl ,  ^,2,^  ^^  orianUmtlon  Is  committed     ^  .upport  a  continuation  of  this  progrMn. 

Potential  sources  of  support  Include:  the 


In  addition  to  the  organization  of  local  chap- 
ters In  other  communities. 

The  Interest  of  the  official  State  govern- 
ment m  the  welfare  of  end  failure  renal 
patients  Is  continuing,  ss  evidenced  by  the 
attached  letter  from  State  Senator  Ted  Hal- 
lock.  Senator  Hallock  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
bill  which  appropriated  state  funds  for  renal 


renal  disease.  This  organization  Is  committed 
be  sent  to  the  training  center.  ^,„,,     u,  the  support  of  the  Oood  Samaritan  Boa- 

The   poUent   will   make  routine  monthly  ^  Medical   Center  home  hemodlalyaU 

alt.    to    his    Dhvslclan.    Once   every   three     ^^^^^g  ^^j^  „  indloated  In  their  letter 

attached  as  Addendum  No.  13. 


visits    to    his    physician.    Once   every 
months  he  will  visit  the  training  center  for 
review  of  medloal  status  and  dialysis  tech- 


niques. 

The  technician  will  make  home  inspections 
at  least  once  every  tbrec  mouths,  and  month- 
ly when  possible  or  when  oecaseary.  In  addi- 
tion to  Inspection  of  dlalysU  equipment  he 


During  AprU  the  Kidney  AssocUtlon  of 
Oregon  organised  a  subchapter  In  Eugene, 
for  fund  raising  purposes;  It  Is  anticipated 
other  chapters  will  be  otganlied  throughout 
the  state. 

All  but  one  of  the  major  Portland  hospltaU 


Win  revlew'wlth  Che  paUent  -7  P-Jj'^^J-  ,,^  ^S^^^^  m  '^rc^S^IS^  ^^ 
procuring  disJ^  supplies  and  wlU  make  have  ^^«^^^  ^  „^  pTo^am.  Sev- 
BuggeeUona  accordingly-  n>u«  >«ii^;o  „'_,    .w.   — ». 


H.  Hospital  advxUsiona  folloiptng  the  tntfUng 
period 

Oannola  care  and  reeannulatlon  should  be 
parformed  by  a  lorgeon  who  haa  experience 
with  problema  peculiar  to  external  shunts. 
Thus,  until  experience  Is  obtained  elsewhere 
in  Oregon,  It  Is  anticipated  that  patients  win 
return  to  Good  Sam&rltaJi  Hospital  for 
fliMiTiiii^  surgery.  The  HemodlaJysls  peraonnel 
vUl  be  able  to  offer  dialysis  during  this 
period. 

When  interested  surgeoaa  so  indicate, 
effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  thatr 


era!  hoepltals  in  other  parta  of  the  state 
have  also  accepted  paUenU  trained  at  the 
Center.  There  U  no  contractual  arrangements 
with  these  hospitAla;  they  have  accepted  pa- 
tients In  responie  to  the  patient's  own  phyil- 
cians  after  the  conclusion  of  the  training 
period.  However,  personnel  from  the  Oood 
Ssjnarltan  Center  have  gone  to  some  of  these 


Oomprebenslve  Health  Program,  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Program,  additional  funda 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  funds  from  both 
state  and  federal  rehabilitation  programs. 
Title  Ifi  of  the  Medicare  program,  insurance 
programs,  support  from  the  United  Oood 
Kelghbors,  grants  from  private  foundaUoDS, 
local  philanthropy  and  further  development 
of  the  fund  ralalng  efforts  now  being  con- 
ducted throughout  the  state  by  the  Oregon 
Kidney  Aaaoclatlon. 

7.   pmOJKCT   STAFTIMO 

The  Oood  Samaritan  Dialysis  training  cen- 
ter la  an  operating  function  with  adequate 
staff  available  to  Immediately  carry  out  the 
program  as  outlined  in  this  application. 

Dr.  Charlea  L  Martlnaon.  the  project  di- 
rector, is  an  IntemUt,  who  has  taken  special 


hospitals  to  t«ach  the  paramedical  staff  the     post  graduate  training  In  bemodlalyals  for 

end-stage  renal  patients,  under  Dr.  Balding 

Scrtbner  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Since  January  1.  IWSB.  he  has  been  the  medl- 
cal  director  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Center. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  worked  closely  with 


techniques  of  dialysis. 

Evidence  of  progreas  in  technique  and 
general  acceptance  of  the  dialysis  patient  on 
the  wards  of  the  hoapIUls  la  encouraging. 
There  la  no  reason  to  believe  the  other  hoe- 


wScl^SonT  reoumulatlon  or  InlrUnarr     pltals  In  Portland  and  In  other  dOes  ot  the     Dr.  Richard  P.  Drake,  who  previously  directed 

SnnulTlnsertlon.  state  will  not  became  Involved  In  the  treat-     the  Center.       _  ^  ,^     , .    .^. 

Hoapltaluauon  tor  other  proMema  should     ment  ot  dialysis  patients  when  the  oppor-        Dr.  John  P.  Hayas.  ' J°  ""^P-rJ^"  "» 
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training  at  Oood  Samaritan  in  1982.  Under 
this  program  he  would  devote  lO'.l:  ot  his 
time  to  staff  service,  and  would  bill  for  each 
cannula  surgery  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Dr  Oi;o  Page,  an  internist  who  hae  been 
Identified  with  the  Oood  Samaritan  dlalysU 
program  since  Its  Inception,  would  continue 
to  serve  as  s  medical  consultant. 

Dr.  Christopher  Blagg  of  the  University  ot 
Washington  home  hemodialysis  program,  and 
Dr.  Bernlce  Barnett.  who  is  now  working  In 
a  kidney  program  In  San  Francisco,  are  also 
10  serve  as  consultants  to  the  Oood  Samari- 
tan Center.  Either  one  or  the  other  will  visit 
the  Portland  Center,  at  slxy  day  Intervals. 

Miss  Jeannle  I.awrencc.  R.N.,  the  chief 
kidney  nurse  m  the  project  has  occupied  tnis 
position  in  the  Good  Samaritan  program  for 
lour  years.  Her  experience  Includee  the  care 
of  both  chronic  and  acute  renal  problema 
requiring  hemodialysis.  During  this  period 
she  has  continually  been  engaged  m  the 
training  of  patients  for  home  dialysis  and 
has  assUted  other  hospitals  and  centers  In 
the  establUhmenl  of  dialysis  program-s.  and 
has  demontrated  the  use  ot  artificial  kidney 
equipment. 

The  other  two  registered  nurses,  afflllated 
with  the  project,  have  had  special  training 
m  hemodialysis  under  Miss  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Drake  and  Dr.  Martinson. 

Robert  L.  Eaah.  the  chief  kidney  techni- 
cian, has  served  three  and  a  half  years  m  this 
capacity  al  Oood  Samaritan's  center  His 
work  In  the  training  ot  patients  in  -brlldlng 
the  artinclal  kidney,  care  and  maintenance 
ot  the  equipment  and  In  applying  the  solu- 
tion concentrates,  has  been  very  effective. 

An  assistant  kidney  technician  Is  used  and 
Is  needed  particularly  when  the  Center  has 
several  patients,  tor  relief,  and  when  the 
Center  persotmel  Is  away  on  training 
missions. 

8.  PACtLrriES  AVAILABLI 

The  training  center  Is  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  building  originally  constructed 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  Hospital's  school  ot 
nursing.  This  building  Is  duwtly  across  the 
street  trom  the  main  hospital.  The  entire 
East  wing  ot  the  second  Boor  ot  this  building 
Is  used  exclusively  as  a  hemodialysis  training 
faculty  tor  patients  a-lth  end-stage  renal 
disease.  There  are  eight  rooms  In  the  suite, 
as  well  as  dreeelng,  shower,  and  lavatory 
faeiutlea  for  paUents  and  family  mem(>ers. 
The  unit  occupies  a  total  ot  aaoo  square  feet 
of  Boor  space.   (Floor  plan   attacbedl 

Three  of  the  rooms  In  the  suite  are  spe- 
cifically designated  as  pstlent  rooms,  used 
tor  the  training  of  an  Individual  patient  and 
his  reUtlve.  A  fourth  room,  presently  used 
as  an  examination  room,  could  be  easily  con- 
verted Into  a  patient  treatment  room.  Indi- 
vidual dlalysate  supply  systems  are  used  for 
the  patients,  each  patient  receiving  his  train- 
ing on  the  equipment  which  he  subaequenUy 
takes  home  with  him.  Each  patient  room  Is 
equipped  with  a  water  supply  and  a  drain  to 
accommodate  the  single-pass  dlalysate  de- 
livery unit.  The  electrical  power  supply  tor 
each  dlalysate  deUvery  system  Is  separate 
from  the  main  power  supply  for  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  chemical  content  ot  Port- 
land's water  make*  It  adequate  for  use  In 
dialysis  without  special  treatment. 

One  room  in  the  suite  Is  used  as  a  "kidney 
laboratory"  for  the  building,  maintenance, 
and  storage  of  the  Kill  dlalyzera.  There  are 
two  sinks  with  attached  dralnboards  to  per- 
mit the  "building"  of  two  dlalyiers  at  the 
aame  time.  The  facilities  closely  resemble 
t^ose  found  In  the  hocne. 

Another  room  of  the  urilt  Is  used  tor  stor- 
age of  consumable  supplies,  storage  of  extra 
equipment,  and  Ittr  the  general  use  ot  the 
technician  who  Is  In  charge  ot  storage  and 
Inventory  maintenance. 

Inasmuoh  as  tha  analytical  detennlnatloni 


required  by  the  project  are  made  In  the 
Hospital's  central  laboratory,  no  separate 
laboratory  facilities  are  required. 

The  last  two  rooms  of  the  suite  are  desig- 
nated ss  offices.  One  ot  theae  accommodates 
the  medical  director,  the  other  Is  utilized  by 
the  nursing  and  technician  staff. 
9.  rsojccr  Buncrr 
ThU  Is  primarily  a  home  hemodialysis 
training  program  and  the  financial  obliga- 
tion ot  the  ,>roJect  to  a  patient  Is  confined 
to  the  period!  of  hospltaUzatlon  tor  cannula- 
tlon.  eight  weeks  ot  training  and  ten  months 
of  dlalysU  In  the  patient's  own  home.  Con- 
sequcaUy  the  budget  does  not  reflect  a 
pyramiding  cost  of  the  type  to  be  anticipated 
If  the  perpetual  care  of  the  patlenu  Is 
charged  to  the  project. 

Following  tbe  period  specified  In  this  ap- 
plication, the  patients  will  be  dependent  upon 
their  own  resources.  Insurance  and  support 
supplied  by  the  Kidney  AssoclaUon  of  Oregon. 
The  Kidney  Association  of  Oregon  will  have 
Increasing  costs  each  year  In  molnlalalng 
patients,  but  these  coats  are  not  applicable 
to  this  budget,  and  except  as  Indicated .  these 
costs  win  occur  after  the  end  of  the  project's 
responsibility  to  the  patients. 

Because  the  project  does  not  Involve  can- 
tlnual  on-going  care  tor  the  patients  the  cost 
of  training  and  maintaining  the  patients  on 
home  dialysis  reaches  Its  peak  In  the  second 
year.  Consequentlv  the  budgets  for  the  sec- 
ond through  flltli  year  of  the  project  are 
much  the  same.  Provision  Is  made  tor  salary 
Increases  during  these  years. 

A  degree  of  mortality  among  end-suge 
renal  paUents  Is  recognized  In  the  equipment 
demands  ot  the  budget  for  the  third  through 
fifth  years.  During  the  third  and  succeeding 
years  It  Is  anticipated  that  a  portion  ot  the 
artificial  kidney  units,  dlalyser»  and  pumps 
can  be  recovered  for  reasslgimient  to  new 
patients.  Probably  much  of  this  equipment 
will  require  factory  reconstruction;  however, 
a  savings  of  10  percent  In  the  cost  ot  equip- 
ment purchase  Is  projected. 

The  budget  make*  provision  for  three  con- 
sultants. Dr.  Page  practices  In  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  and  u  available  for  consultation 
al  all  times.  Dr.  Blagg  Is  afflllated  with  the 
University  of  Washington  Kidney  program 
and  the  budget  provides  an  annual  supend 
of  tliOO  lor  hU  service,  plus  travel  coeta 
Irom  SeatUe  tor  bl-monthly  vlalta  to  the 
Portland  Center.  Dr.  Barnett  u  assodawd 
with  a  kndney  center  In  San  Francisco.  The 
budget  also  provides  an  annual  fee  of  11,500 
for  her  with  additional  provision  tor  her 
travel  to  PorUand  six  times  yearly. 

A  lUt  ot  the  equipment  Included  In  the 
kits  to  be  supplied  each  patient  Is  detailed 
In  Addendum  No.  2. 

The  laboratory  prtioedur«6  required  during 
the  training  period  are  listed  In  Addendum 
No.  3. 

The  laboratory  prtjceduree  or  testa  to  be 
made  during  the  ten  month  period  of  home 
dialysis  are  detailed  In  Addendum  No.  4.  it 
u  anticipated  these  tests  wlU  be  made  In  the 
patient's  home  tovm  under  the  direction  ot 
the  patient's  attending  physician,  whenever 
possible- 
Details  of  the  cosu  ot  both  original  and 
reeannulatlon  procedures  are  listed  in  Ad- 
dendum No.  6. 

The  costs  ot  supplies,  chemicals.  Isboratory 
detennlnatlons.  drugs,  etc.,  tor  the  first  year 
are  baaed  on  33  paUent  months  ot  training 
and  55  patient  months  on  home  dialysis. 
During  the  second  and  succeeding  years  the 
budget  provides  for  24  patient  months  ot 
training  and  120  patient  months  of  home 
dialysis.  Supplies  used  during  training  are 
listed  In  Addendum  No.  7.  The  monthly  sup- 
ply needs  during  heme  dialysis  are  listed  In 
Addendum  No.  fi. 

Each  patient  and  his  physician  will  be 
supplied   a  copy   of  the   Center's   "Patient 


Manual"  on  dialysis  procedure,  at  a  cost  ot 
«6.0O  per  copy.  The  physician  attending  each 
patient  will  be  supplied  a  copy  ot  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Washington's  "Physicians'  Man- 
ual"  at  a  cost  of  »3.50  a  copy. 

The  budget  provides  »600  a  year  each  for 
the  project  director  and  the  chief  kidney 
nurse  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Artificial  Internal  Or- 
gans and  an  additional  »600  for  use  of  the 
project  director  to  visit  other  kidney  center! 
to  observe  any  new  treatment  techniques  or 
newly  devised  equipment  being  used. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  the  Senate  approves 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  destroy  the 
bill  or  its  objectives.  The  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  provide  $516,800,000  for 
1971.  $621,700,000  for  1972.  and  $737  mil- 
Uon  for  1973.  I  will  not  mention  1974  or 
1975  which  were  added  in  the  Senate  blU 
but  not  in  the  House.  Altogether  for  the 
3  years  the  amount  would  be  $1,874  bil- 
lion. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment,  roll- 
ing the  Senate  flgure  back  to  the  House 
figure  for  those  3  years,  would  reduce 
the  amount  by  $125  million  or  to  about 
$1.7  billion.  Certainly  rolling  the  flgure 
back  $125  million  to  the  House  flgure  is 
not  being  unrealistic  nor  is  it  trying  to 
destroy  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
statement  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
which  was  received  by  me  under  date  of 
August  31  of  this  year,  and  I  refer  to 
their  comments  on  this  bill.  S.  3355.  I 
shall  not  read  the  entire  letter,  but  it  U 
summed  up  in  this  one  sentence ; 

However.  In  light  of  the  serious  fiscal  situ- 
ation now  foreseen,  we  think  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  currently  contained  In  S.  3355  are 
not  realistic. 

They  do  not  support  It  in  the  present 
form.  This  amendment  merely  rolls  the 
amounts  back  to  the  House  figure,  with 
a  cut  in  1971  of  $25  million,  in  1972  of 
$50  million,  and  in  1973  of  $50  million, 
for  a  total  of  $125  million  over  the  3-year 
period. 

I  think  the  very  least  the  Senate  can 
do.  realizing  the  serious  deficit  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  is  to  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LIAMS)  on  page  10,  lines  8,  9.  and  10.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiBi.1).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bdidick).  the  Senator  from 
■Virginia  (Mr.  Bymi),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Caitooki  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  (Mr  .  CHnacH) .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdlsiuoht).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Rutkx)  .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugbcs).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
SOK).  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KxKKiDT) .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Maomjsoii).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  McCaaiHT).  the 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOa>. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <SIr. 
McGoviKN  I .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
iMr  METCALn.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MoirroT*  > .  the  Senator  from 
ConnecUeut  'Mr  Riaicorri .  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Russeli-i.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  iMr.  Syminotok).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydimos)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotJNC) . 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Mdskie)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Wii-uams  >  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHtjRCHi,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  PtjLBmoHT  I .  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
(Mr  HUGHES',  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson >.  the  Senator  from 
Mas-sachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnoson). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Mc- 
GiEi,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WauAMs* .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicom  would  each  vote 
•■nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr  AntEN  and 
Mr.  PRoiTYi,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Besxetti.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Mr.  BbookE).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton i,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominicki. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono  .  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATEB ' ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr  GoooEii>.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gotiney  > .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
trtim  California  'Mr.  Mdrphyi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McNOT'  IS  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr. 
BooGSi.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr 
Mathias'.  and  the  Senator  from  Pctm- 
sylvania  <  Mr.  Schweiker  '  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper'  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakou  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena'vor 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Murphy). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mitndt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  '  Mr.  Prohty  ) .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
( Mr  TowES  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr  Goodeld  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The   result   was   armounced — yeas   8, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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INo.  384Leg.| 
TEAS— 8 
Bellmon  OrlOu  Thurmond 

CurUi  Hnuta  WUlumj.  Del. 

Dole  Miller 

NATS— 48 
Allen  B»rt  Pastore 

AUott  H»taeld  Pearaon 

Anderson  Holland  Pell 

Baker  HoUlnge  Percy 

Bayh  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Byrd  W.  Va.       Javiu  Randolph 

ciae  Jordan.  N.C.        Saibe 

Cook  Jordan.  Idano     Scott 

Cranston  Lone  Smith,  Maine 

EaEleton  Maadleld  Smith.  111. 

EaiUand  UcClellan  Sparkmao 

Ellender  Mclntyre  Spong 

Ervln  Mondale  StennU 

Core  Ucss  Sleveni 

Oravel  Nelson  Talmadge 

Harris  Pactwood  Yarborough 

NOT  VOTtHO — 44 
Aiken  FulBrlght  Montoya 

Bennett  Ooldwmter  Mundt 

Bible  OoodeU  MutDhy 

Bo«0a  Gutney  Muskle 

Brooke  Hansen  Prouty 

Burdlck  Hartke  HlhlcoO 

Byrd,  Va.  Htighes  BusMl. 

Cannon  Jackjon  Schtrelker 

Church  KeEnedy  Symington 

Cooper  Magnujon  I""" 

Cotton  MatBlaa  S'f,"'*'    „  , 

Dodd  McCarthy  W""""'.  "f. 

Domlnlck  McOee  Ttmng.  N  Dak. 

Fannin  McGovem  Young.  Ohio 

Fong  Metcall 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  were  rejected. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

ISx.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  wn-LIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  Intended  to  oiler  another 
amendment,  but  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
cent vote,  which  I  am  sure  Ulustrates 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate,  I  shaU  not 
offer  It:  1  abide  by  the  Senates  decision. 
I  merely  i»int  out  that  we  shall  be  vot- 
ing here  on  a  bUl  providing  $3,594  billion 
over  a  S-year  period.  The  House  bill  had 
provided  for  a  3-year  period  a  total  of 
J1.874  biUion.  The  Senate  bUl,  on  the 
same  3-year  period,  would  Increase  the 
authorization  in  the  House  bill  by  around 
»350  million  to  $400  million.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  biU  adds  $1.7  biUion  for  the  2 
years  beyond  the  House  bill.  Altogether 
the  bill  we  are  voting  on  will  cost  about 
$2  billion  more  than  the  two  comparable 
bills  sent  over  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Senate  has  made  its  decision,  but 
I  think  it  is  unfortimate;  and  I  quote 
again  the  sUlement  of  the  Director  of 
the  Budget: 

In  the  light  of  the  eerloua  flacal  «ltu»Uon 
now  loreeeen.  we  Uilnk  the  authorisation 
leveU  cumolly  contained  In  S  3365  are  not 
reftllBtlc. 

They  go  on  to  point  out  that  the  figures 
in  the  Senate  btU  are  so  far  above  the 
budget  that  they  carmot  support  them. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  this  3Vi  billion  Is  for 
the  fight  against  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  and  other  major  diseases, 
and  that  averages  out,  for  the  200  million 


American  people,  to  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  about  $2.60  a  year  per  citizen,  to 
try  to  help  Bght  these  wasting  diseases  so 
seriously  affecting  the  American  people. 
When  we  consider  that  it  costs  $146,- 
000.  by  the  Defense  Department's  figures, 
to  kill  one  Vietcong.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
modest  expenditure  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  agree  that  we  need  to  consider 
the  lieaJlh  of  our  Nation,  and  I  only  hope 
none  of  the  taxpayers  when  tliey  realize 
the  size  of  the  tax  bills  created  by  this 
extravagant  Congress  will  have  heart 
failure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  3355 

First,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Senator  Yar- 
BOBOUCH,  Who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  for  liis  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  developing  S.  33S5.  The 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  committee  will 
make  substantial  Improvement  in  the  op- 
eration of  several  basic  health  programs, 
and  I  believe  Senator  Yarborough  de- 
serves great  credit  for  this  achievement. 
I  certainly  do  not  need  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  acute  shortages  our  Nation  faces  in 
all  aspects  of  medical  care— health  man- 
power, health  care  facilities,  health  serv- 
ices, health  training,  and  health  research 
facilities.  These  shortages  all  cause  crit- 
ical deficiencies  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  the  individual  in  the  community. 
Congress,  in  the  past  5  years  has  taken 
some  dramatic  legislative  steps  to  fore- 
stall the  collapse  of  our  so-called  "health 
system,"  and  with  very  promising  results, 
by   providing  for  greater  utilization  of 
existing  and  projected  facilities  and  re- 
sources  through  planning   mechanisms 
and  cooperaUve   efforts  built  into   the 
community    health    structure.    Among 
these  enactments  were  those  creating 
comprehensive  State  health  planning — 
CHP— and  regional  medical  programs — 
RMP.  Both  of  tliese  programs  are  ex- 
tended in  S.  3355 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
several  amendments  to  S,  3355  which  I 
offered  and  which  were  accepted 
unanimously  in  committee.  First  were 
amendments— in  sections  106(2).  108(3). 
and  220' 6)  of  the  bill- to  provide  for 
the  n^presentatlon  on  an  ex  officio 
basis  of  the  Veterans'  Admini.";trBtion 
on  the  advisory  bodies  to  State  health 
planning  agencies  and  regional  medical 
programs,  as  well  as  on  the  RMP  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cotincil. 

One  common  base  of  RMP  and  CHP 
programs  is  a  firm  foundation  in  existing 
community  medical  resources  with  the 
goal  of  expanding  and  coordinating  these 
resources  to  improve  the  health  care 
provided  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  hospital  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
also  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community's  health  re- 
sources. And,  on  their  part,  the  com- 
munities stand  to  gain  sutistantlally  from 
a  closer  association  with  this  most  ex- 
tenslTe  of  Federal  health  systems.  The 


beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration have  close  ties  with  the  com- 
munity through  their  families,  and.  of 
course,  are  themselves  members  of  the 
community;  thus  the  state  of  their 
health  is  closely  related  to  the  health  of 
other  members  of  the  community,  and 
planning  for  health  care  delivery  in  the 
communities  is  incomplete  If  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  services  provided 
by  the  VA  facilities. 

These  services  and  facilities  are  exten- 
sive, and  the  number  of  individuals 
served  each  year  is  sizable.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  166  hospitals 
In  the  United  Slates,  whose  total  daUy 
census  is  about  85,960.  In  fiscal  year  1971 
it  is  estimated  towl  admissions  to  VA 
hospitals  will  be  875.883.  while  total  out- 
patient visits  will  be  7.852,000. 

These  VA  facilities  caiuiot  operate  at 
top  efficiency  when  Isolated  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  community.  In  turn,  the 
contributions  these  facilities  make  to 
Improving  medical  care  and  increasing 
medical  manpower  are  highly  beneficial 
to  the  community.  Half  of  all  medical 
students  receive  a  portion  of  their  train- 
ing in  a  VA  facility.  One-fifth  of  our 
physicians  have  received  residency  train- 
ing at  these  facilities,  and  in  all,  some 
40,000  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
slonals  receive  training  each  year  in  VA 
facilities,  VA  medical  research  has  re- 
sulted in  improved  treatment  procedures 
In  many  disease  categories.  Strengthen- 
ing the  ties  between  this  Federal  sys- 
tem and  the  community  system  woiild 
create  a  potential  for  even  greater 
achievement  in  l»th  sectors. 

In  many  instances,  close  involvement 
of  VA  and  other  Federal  medical  facili- 
ties with  community  facilities  and  pro- 
grams is  already  a  fact,  and  has  proven 
highly  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  But  in 
some  areas  such  relation-ships  are  mini- 
mal or  nonexistent.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
visory council  representation  I  have  pro- 
posed offers  a  sound  mechanism  for 
greater  communication  between,  and  co- 
ordination of.  health  programs,  but  not 
for  domination  of  one  system  over  the 
other.  Thus,  representation  on  these  ad- 
visory groups  would  be  required  only 
where  there  are  appropriate  facilities  of 
the  VA  within  the  geographic  area  in- 
volved, and  such  representation  iirould  be 
on  an  ex  officio  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  (vish  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  my  amendments  are  in- 
tended in  no  way  to  dilute  the  auUiority 
of  community  representatives  in  develop- 
ing and  administering  health  programs. 
but  rather  to  expand  the  community's 
vision  to  encompass  all  facilities  within 
their  geographical  area.  Neither  are  they 
Intended  to  Impose  any  restrictions  on 
the  VA  medical  system,  but  rather  to 
foster  greater  communication  Ijetween 
that  system  and  community  health  pro- 
grams for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Representation  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  the  State  health  plan- 
ning advisory  coimcils  should  result  in. 
first,  better  coordination  of  planning  for 
facilities  constniction;  second,  better 
plaimlng  for  costly  specialized  medical 
units:  third,  greater  ability  to  determine 
the  State's  competence  to  train  medical 
personnel  needed  for  its  population:  and 


fotirth.  Improved  planning  for  the  opti- 
mum delivery  of  health  care  of  the 
State's  residents.  Informal  methods  of 
participation  already  exist  In  VA/CHP 
relatlonsiiips.  particularly  in  arrange- 
ments with  areawide.  314(b),  sponsored 
programs.  I  believe  this  salutary  trend 
can  be  expanded  by  the  closer  relation- 
ship at  the  State  level  which  S.  3355 
would  require. 

Representation  of  the  VA  on  RMP 
advisory  councils  will  Insure  that  VA 
treatment  procedures  are  up  to  date  with 
the  most  modem  developments  and 
techniques.  Likewise,  new  techniques 
developed  in  the  VA  system  can  be  im- 
mediately brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  community.  The  RMP-sponsored 
continuing  education  pirogram  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  diseases 
will  have  a  highly  beneficial  impact  on 
all  VA  hospitals,  particularly  those  In 
remote  areas.  Many  of  the  universlty- 
affiUated  VA  hospitals  in  turn  can  make 
outstanding  contributions  to  develop- 
ment of  these  educational  programs.  In 
the  critical  disease  areas  of  the  regional 
medical  programs,  treatment  facilities 
and  procedures  are  highly  specialized 
and  extremely  costly  and  normally  are 
not  operated  100  percent  of  the  time.  A 
great  opportunity  exists  for  sharing  or 
joint  planning  in  the  establishment  of 
such  facilities. 

Important  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  extent  of  participation  of  VA  hos- 
pitals In  regional  medical  programs. 
Currently  72  VA  hospitals  are  participat- 
ing in  39  of  the  b*  operating  RMPs.  In 
many  areas,  the.se  cooperative  efforts 
have  been  highly  successful  and  liave 
encouraged  a  trend  toward  more  valuable 
interrelationships. 

In  1965,  when  regional  medical  pro- 
grams were  first  authorized  by  PubUc 
Law  89-239,  the  bill  as  reported  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  included  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  VA  as  an  exof- 
ficio  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil.  Later,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
House  bill  without  change,  and  that  bUl 
did  not  include  VA  represenUUon.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Chief  Medical  Director  should 
attend  and  participate  as  a  nonvoting 
memtier  in  meetings  of  this  council.  Cer- 
tainly the  Nation's  largest  medical  sys- 
tem should  be  in  communication  with 
those  who  are  advising  on  regional  med- 
ical programs,  and  such  representation, 
now  provided  for  in  S.  3355,  would  assure 
this  communication. 

The  benefits  of  such  coordination  to 
the  veteran  are  clearly  documented  in  a 
recent  article  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  written  by  Dr,  John  W. 
Walsh,  one  of  the  outstanding  VA  hos- 
pital directors.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Dtiring  committee  consideration  of  S. 
3355,  I  also  introduced  a  nvunber  of 
amendments  which  give  full  recognition 
to  the  important  role  home  health  care 
can  and  should  play  in  the  Nation's  med- 
ical care  system.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
all  were  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

These  amendments,  first,  include  home 
health  care  programs  as  an  integral  part 


of  regional  medical  programs;  second, 
place  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  home  health  care  on  an  equal  pri- 
ority with  those  health  care  methods 
highlighted  as  eligible  for  grants  awarded 
for  research  and  development  in  health 
services  delivery;  and  third,  assure  that 
in  planning  for  the  delivery  of  health 
services  at  both  the  State  and  area  level, 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  poten- 
tial of  home  health  care  services  to  meet 
health  needs.  ..,.,. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  I  at- 
tach to  home  health  care  as  a  means  of 
solving  a  number  of  deficiencies  in  our 
health  care  system,  I  would  like  to  apeak 
extensively  about  the  history  of  this 
medical  technique  and  the  unrealized 
opportunities  it  offers  for  many,  many 
sick  and  disabled  persons  with  no  alter- 
native to  becoming  InsUtutionalized  to 
receive  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  among  various  systems 
of  health  care  delivery  developed  and 
Improved  upon  vrtthin  the  past  few  years, 
one  of  the  most  promising  yet  least  per- 
fected and  recognized  is  the  system  of 
home  health  care.  Although  home  health 
care  is  certainly  not  a  novel  program — 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  organized 
program  was  established  in  1796 — several 
more  recent  developments  have  created 
a  demand  that  these  programs  provide 
highly  sophisticated,  efficient,  medical 
services  as  a  complementary  system  to 
the  inpatient  and  outpatient  services 
generaUy  thought  of  as  the  basic  health 
delivery  system. 

These  recent  developments  inclu(le 
medical  advances  which  have  mhde  it 
possible  to  save  many  lives  that  in  previ- 
ous decades  would  have  been  lost  to  dis- 
ease and  accidents.  In  addition,  the  aver- 
age lifespan  has  vastly  increased  due  to 
improved  medical  techniques  p.nd  in- 
creased knowledge  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  disease.  The  result  has 
been  a  much  larger  population,  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  elderly  individuals 
who  are  particularly  subject  to  clironlc 
illness,  and  an  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  are  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  disabled.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  not  ill  to  the  extent 
that  an  acute  care  hospital  bed  or  full- 
time  Institutional  care  is  needed.  But 
they  are  not  ambulatory  enough  to  util- 
ize outpatient  facilities,  and  physician- 
directed  medical  care  is  essential  to  their 
recovery. 

A  second  major  development  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  sharp  increase  In 
the  cost  of  hospital  care,  due  partly  to 
the  expense  of  acquiring  and  staffing  the 
new  eqtiipment  and  services  modem 
medicine  has  produced  and  partly  to  in- 
creased operating  costs  and  increased 
construction  and  renovation  costs.  Dn- 
forttmately,  the  cost  of  deUvering  hospi- 
tal care  has  Increased  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  overall  cost  of  living.  These 
higher  hospital  expenses  are  included  In 
overhead  costs  and  transferred  to  the  pa- 
tient in  the  daily  charge  for  his  hospital 
bed.  Thus,  the  hospitalized  convalescent 
or  chronically  111  patient  shares  the  bur- 
den of  the  cost  of  expensive  acute  care 
even  though  he  is  not  utilizing  it, 

A  third  factor  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  home  health  care  service  bit 
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been  the  Increase  In  the  utilization  of 
hospital  beds.  The  growth  of  third  party 
private  insurance  plans  and  the  enact- 
ment of  medicare  has  made  hospitaliza- 
tion possible  tor  many  who  in  prertous 
years  were  unable  to  afford  it  when  they 
needed  it.  At  the  same  time,  most  of 
these  insurance  plans  provide  reimburse- 
ment only  for  services  performed  during 
hospitalization,  which  restriction  has 
served  to  Increase  hospital  utilization 
substantially.  As  a  result,  many  hospi- 
tals, particularly  In  urban  areas,  are  op- 
erating at  95  percent  capacity.  Accord- 
ingly. communlUes  and  hospitals  have 
been  pressed  to  find  methods  of  relieving 
the  hospital  of  overcrowding  and  to  in- 
sure the  availability  of  the  necessary 
number  of  beds  for  emergency  situations. 
The  result  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  hospital-based  home 
health  care  agencies,  as  well  as  agencies 
affiliated  »1th  one  or  more  hospitals. 

Currently,  some  of  the  major  private 
tlurd-party  Insurance  plans  Include  In 
tlieir  coverage  the  cost  of  posthospital- 
ization  home  healtli  care  services,  and 
in  a  few  cases  include  preho^pitalization 
services.  Among  prepaid  group  practice 
plans.  Kaiser  Pennanente  In  Oregon  pi- 
oneered in  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of 
including  home  care  programs  among 
the  services  provided  its  membership. 
Home  health  care  services  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  benefits  provided  by  about 
one-fourth  of  the  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices m  tlie  United  States. 

Congress  at  an  early  date  recognized 
the  potential  of  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  meet  these  new  demands  on  the 
health  care  delivery  system.  In  adopting 
the  Medicare  Act.  title  18  of  the  Social 
Sscuntj-  Act.  Congress  In  1965  included 
home  health  care  service  as  a  reimburs- 
able service  under  both  part  A,  "Hospital 
Insurance  Benefits  for  the  Aged."  and 
part  B.  "Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Benefits  for  the  Aged."  These  pro- 
\  isions  made  it  economically  feasible  for 
individuals  over  55  to  utilize  home 
health  care  services  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  some  assurance  to  those  wish- 
ing to  develop  such  services  in  the  com- 
munity that  there  would  be  a  demand 
from  patients  with  fuiandal  abihty  to 
pay  for  the  services  so  that  investment  in 
home  health  care  systems  would  be  eco- 
nomically viable.  At  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress provided,  through  special  appro- 
priations in  1966  and  1967.  seed  money  to 
foster  the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  agencies  which  could  meet  the  cer- 
tlAcaUon  requirements  of  medicare. 

These  relatively  recent  developments 
have  changed  the  concept  of  home 
health  care  and  have  brought  about  the 
creation  of  new  pottems  of  delivering 
that  care.  W^•^'rea5  originally,  home 
health  care  was  umlted  to  the  provision 
of  a  single  service — such  as  a  visiting 
nurse,  or  a  homemaker  aide — today  the 
emphasis  is  on  providing  mulUide  serv- 
ices. 

Special  impetus  to  the  development  of 
a  more  complex  home  health  c&re  agen- 
cy was  provided  by  medicare  through  re- 
qulrementa  that  only  those  agencies  pro- 
viding nursing  plus  one  other  service — 
either    physical    therapy,    occupational 


therapy,  speech  therapy,  medical  social 
services,  or  home  health  aid  services — 
could  be  certified  for  medicare  participa- 
tion. However,  of  the  over  2.100  certified 
home  health  agencies  only  18  provide  the 
full  range  of  services  suggested  but  not 
required  by  the  certtflcatlon  require- 
ments. And  over  half  of  the  agencies  are 
at  Uie  niinimiim  level,  limiting  their  serv- 
ices to  a  nurse  plus  only  one  of  the  five 
other  services. 

I  wish  to  note  that  as  with  any  de- 
veloping new  field,  there  have  been  some 
problems  and  deficiencies  in  home  health 
care  systems.  Many  existing  agencies 
were  hurriedly  established  in  1966  and 
1967  following  the  enactment  of  medi- 
care. Consequently,  they  were  not  prop- 
erly planned  and  failed  to  develop  close 
relationships  witli  other  medical  services 
in  the  community.  Recent  concerns  have 
lieen  e.'cpressed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  about  abuses  in  the  home 
health  programs,  and  an  instructional 
relesLse  has  been  Issued  to  their  carriers 
and  intermediaries  emphasizing  the  leg- 
islative requirements  governing  reim- 
bursement tor  home  health  care  services. 
Tlie  intent  of  these  provisions  is  to  per- 
mit the  reimbursement  for  home  health 
services  only  where  such  services  are  de- 
termined by  the  physician  to  be  essential 
to  the  patient's  recovery  and  are  a  less 
expensive  alternative  to  institutional 
care. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  principle  and 
requirement  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  any  treatment  program  carried  out 
by  home  health  agencies  must  initially 
be  prescribed  by  a  physician  after  a  vi.'iit 
to  the  homesite  and  should  be  actively 
monitored  by  a  physician  through  con- 
tinued personal,  direct  contact  with  the 
patient. 

An  important  home  care  milestone  is 
the  development  in  a  few  communities 
of  a  comprehensive  pattern  of  home 
health  service — called  the  coordinated 
home  care  program.  This  type  of  pro- 
gram holds  a  tremendous  potential  for 
meeting  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  ex- 
isting health  delivery  systems.  These  pro- 
grams coordinate  a  wide  range  of  home 
services  around  the  needs  of  an  indi- 
vidual patient  as  prescribed  by  his  phy- 
sician; they  are  centrally  administered: 
and  operate  on  a  team  concept  in  pro- 
viding multldlsclplinary  services  which 
can  include  medical,  dental,  nursing,  so- 
cial, educational,  or  other  related  serv- 
ices. 

Ideally,  such  a  coordinated  home  care 
program  has  relationships  with  other 
services  in  the  community,  such  as  hos- 
pitals— to  assure  immediate  availability 
of  hospital  Inpatient  services  when 
needed — laboratory  and  radiology  serv- 
ices, occupational  and  physical  therapy 
services,  psychological  services,  educa- 
tional services,  and  many,  many  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  program 
becomes  a  full  partner  in  the  community 
system  of  health  and  social  services  and 
provides  those  types  of  services  which 
can  both  be  provided  most  elBciently  In 
a  home  situaition  and  at  the  same  time 
be  closely  coordinated  with  more  com- 
plex systems  for  the  provlaicn  of  neces- 
sary services  beyond  tbe  scope  of  the 


home  health  care  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  number  of  home  care  agencies 
which  have  developed  this  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  approach  is  still  very 
small. 

Despite  the  progress  I  have  outlined, 
much  still  needs  to  be  done  in  this  in- 
creasingly Important  field : 

First.  The  distribution  of  home  care 
agencies  throughout  the  coimtry  is  very 
uneven.  PUty-four  percent  of  the  cotm- 
Ues  in  the  country  have  no  home  health 
care  coverage.  Many  of  these  are  rural 
or  sparsely  populated  counties,  but 
among  them  are  99  counties  with  pop- 
ulations over  50,000.  In  these  99  counties 
there  are  many  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  mental  health  centers,  a  few 
rehsbUitatlon  centers,  but  not  a  single 
home  health  care  agency.  Moreover,  only 
five  States  have  home  health  care  agen- 
cies available  for  100  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  only  another  13  States  have 
these  services  available  for  90  to  99  per- 
cent of  their  population.  Seven  have 
them  available  for  75  to  90  percent. 
Seventeen  States  have  these  services 
available  for  50  to  75  percent  of  their 
population,  and  eight  have  these  services 
available  for  less  than  50  percent  of  their 
population.  Thus,  there  is  an  obvious 
need  to  develop  these  home  health  care 
programs  In  many  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  At  the  same  time,  new  meth- 
ods of  administration  of  home  health 
services  need  to  be  developed.  Each  com- 
munity has  Its  own  needs,  and  each  pat- 
tern of  home  health  care  has  its  partic- 
ular utility  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  and  the  clrcimi- 
stances  of  the  health  delivery  system  and 
other  related  systems  of  tlie  commimity. 
In  some  communities,  the  services  may  be 
hospital-based  or  multihoepital-based; 
In  others  they  may  be  organized  Inde- 
pendently of  any  existing  medical  agen- 
cy; in  still  others  they  might  come  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  single  agency  or  a 
multlagency  council.  A  rural  community 
may  have  a  very  limited  base  of  health 
services  on  which  a  home  health  care 
program  can  l>e  built,  while  an  urban 
community  may  have  such  a  wealth  of 
programs  that  Its  challenge  may  lie  in 
utilizing  them  fully  or  In  overcoming 
entrenched  but  outmoded  attitudes  of 
providing  services.  Many  communities 
have  found  it  dlfScult  to  break  into  long- 
standing medical  care  patterns  tradi- 
tionally built  around  Institutional  care. 
Many  existing  home  health  care  agen- 
cies were  established  nithout  adequate 
community  planning  and  support  and  as 
a  result  are  inadequate  to  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  that  community.  Thus,  con- 
siderable study  is  still  necessary  to  de- 
velop further  the  various  methods  and 
scope  of  delivery  of  home  health  care 
services  and  to  determine  means  of 
matching  particular  models  to  a  partic- 
ular community's  needs  and  resources. 

Third.  There  is  a  need  for  adapting 
treatment  procedures  for  additional  dis- 
eases to  the  home  health  care  delivery 
method.  Significant  opportunities  exist 
for  treatment  at  home  In  the  area  of  the 
premature  Infant,  the  mentally  ill.  the 
chronically  ill,  especially  In  the  area  of 
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renal  or  respiratory  diseases,  and  the 
spinal  cord  Injured.  The  child  of  working 
parents  who  becomes  ill  may  require  a 
parent  to  stay  home  from  work  to  super- 
vise him.  Home  care  services  offer  re- 
sponsible care  for  such  a  child  without 
jeopardizing  the  parents  job  career  or 
financial  stability.  Home  health  care  can 
be  provided  the  terminal  patient,  giving 
him  the  psychological  boost  of  familiar 
surroundings  and  warm  loving  attention 
so  essential  to  maintaining  his  spirits. 
Finally,  a  great  potential  exists  In  the 
provision  of  home  health  care  services 
prior  to  hospitalization,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  elective  siu-gery,  where  the 
first  days  of  hospitalization  may  be  de- 
voted to  undergoing  a  battery  of  tests 
which  could  be  provided  at  home  at  con- 
siderably less  expense. 

Fourth.  Experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  Innovative  use  of  allied 
health  personnel  In  home  health  care 
programs  need  to  be  developed.  Oppor- 
tunities also  exist  for  the  development 
of  programs  to  train  the  nonprofes- 
sional health  aide  as  an  extension  of  the 
professional  worker  in  the  home  setting. 
A  special  potential  for  expanding  health 
manpower  resources  offered  by  home 
care  programs  is  the  opportunity  they 
provide  to  utilize  on  a  part-tune  basis 
the  professional  who  is  unable  to  meet 
the  rigid  schedule  of  a  full-time  job  In 
an  Institutional  setting. 

Fifth.  Studies  need  to  be  undertaken 
In  the  area  of  cost  effectiveness  to  de- 
velop a  formula  which  could  determine 
with  reasonable  precision  the  moment 
where  the  transfer  of  a  patient  to  or 
from  a  hospital  or  other  medical  facility 
would  be  most  economical,  as  well  as 
medically  productive,  both  for  the  in- 
stitution and  the  patient  and  his  famUy. 
These  studies  need  not  be  confined  to 
the  more  complex  home  health  care  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  the  recent  report  of  the 
staff  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  "Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Prob- 
lems, Issues,  and  Alternatives, "  recom- 
mended consideration  of  extending  medi- 
care benefits  to  include  homemaker  costs 
in  home  health  coverage  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  more  costly  institutional  care. 
The  report  stated : 

Many  piiyslclans  and  a  nunitwr  of  health 
insurers  liave  pointed  out  the  presaure  for 
continued  hospltallzatton  of  a  patleat  for 
several  days  more  than  medically  neccaaary 
because  or  the  lack  of  eomeone  to  aaslst  the 
patient  at  home  with  food  preparation,  rou- 
tine cleaning,  etc.,  during  the  first  week  or 
two  following  discharge  Irom  the  hospital. 
During  that  period,  the  pauent  gradually 
recovers  capacity  for  independent  Uvlng  and 
ablUty  to  meet  lila  routine  living  ne«ds.  In 
the  atx>ence  or  aaalstance  at  home  during 
that  recuperative  period,  physlclana  are  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  discharge  patients 
and  patients  are  reluctant  to  go  home.  The 
present  alternative  to  continued  hoapltallaa- 
tlon  is  to  discharge  the  patient  to  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  or  sldlled  nursing  home, 
which,  while  less  costly  than  hospital  care. 
IB  sUll  quite  expensive  and  often  encom- 
passes more  can  than  those  patients  need. 
(B.  Bept.  No.  74*.  BOtb  Oong..  1st  Seas.  (Nov. 
14,  ia6BI.I 

Sixth.  To  encourage  greater  utilization 
of  home  health  care  services,  there  Is  a 
need  to  find  means  of  giving  recognition 


and  visibility  to  home  care  programs, 
both  in  the  medical  community  and  in 
the  consumer's  community.  A  study  im- 
dertaken  in  1964  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Roger  Egeberg.  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  showed  that  7  percent  of 
hospital  patients  were  medically  suited 
tor  home  health  care.  Yet  currenUy  only 
2 ' ;  percent  of  hospital  patients  are  being 
discharged  to  home  health  care  pro- 
grams. This  discrepancy  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  individuals  in  communi- 
ties are  unaware  of  the  availability  of 
home  care  services  and  many  doctors  also 
are  equally  iinaware  of  the  extent  of  the 
availability  of  such  services,  or  are  unac- 
customed to  utilizing  the  services  ef- 
lectlrely.  If  at  all.  Fuller  exposure  of  the 
medical  student  to  home  care  programs 
should  be  included  in  his  medical  school 
training  so  that  he  can  learn  early  In  his 
career  the  value  of  such  services  In  the 
treatment  of  his  patients. 

Underutllizalion  of  home  health  care 
services  is  also  caused  to  some  extent  by 
the  limitations  of  private  third-party  In- 
surance plans  in  including  such  services 
in  their  coverage.  In  those  cases  where  it 
is  covered,  it  usually  is  reimbursable  only 
following  hospitalization.  And  even 
where  covered  in  private  third-party  in- 
surance plans  and  in  medicare  there  is 
considerable  undenitllizatton  of  the  serv- 
ices. A  study  of  medicare  beneficiaries 
who  were  hospitalized  during  1  year, 
indicated  that  the  rate  of  utilization  of 
home  health  care  per  State  ranged  from 
3.2  individuals  per  1.000  hospitalized  to 
37  8  per  1.000.  with  the  Individual  State 
average  being  13.2  individuals  per  1.000 
hospitalized. 

When  the  expensive  daily  costs  of  hos- 
pital care  are  considered,  this  wide  differ- 
ential In  the  use  of  home  health  care 
services  Indicates  that  considerable  sav- 
ings might  have  Iwen  realized  had  home 
health  care  senices  been  fully  utilized. 
For  example,  a  Blue  Cross  study  of  some 
2.500  Blue  Cross,  medicare,  and  other 
patients  in  Philadelphia  indicated  that 
by  utilizing  home  care  services  for  these 
patients,  some  33.000  hospital  days  were 
saved.  For  each  patient  the  saving  repre- 
sented an  average  of  13  days  of  inpatient 
hospital  care,  and  the  cost  of  home 
health  care  on  the  average  was  roughly 
one-half  that  of  the  same  care  provided 
in  a  hospital. 

Underutilization  of  home  care  services 
following  hospital  treatment  can  also  be 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  adequate  hospital 
paUent-discharge  planning  due  partly  to 
Inertia  In  changing  established  patterns 
of  care  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  financial 
motive  for  the  hospital,  the  physician, 
and  the  family.  The  hospital,  if  not  oper- 
ating at  capacity,  loses  revenue:  the 
physician's  reimbursable  services  are  not 
covered  as  fully  as  in  the  case  of  a  hos- 
pitalized patient:  and  the  family  may 
find  home  care  more  expensive  in  terms 
both  of  utilization  of  their  own  time,  and 
financially  in  that  only  limited  coverage 
or  none  may  be  available — for  example, 
after  the  Initial  benefits  are  used  up  in 
the  case  of  medicare,  reimbursement  is 
limited  to  80  percent  of  the  costs. 


In  sum  the  potential  tor  improvement 
and  development  of  home  health  care 
programs  is  almost  unlimited.  Experience 
and  recent  research  findings  have  shown 
that  home  health  care  programs  can  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  recovery  from  Illness, 
can  prevent  or  postpone  disability,  can 
reduce  the  time  of  hospitalization,  can 
prevent  rehospltalization,  and  can 
achieve  these  results  at  lower  cost  than 
the  same  services  provided  in  an  institu- 
tional setting.  Benefits  to  the  paUent  are 
considerable,  economically  in  terms  of 
reduced  cost  of  care  and  psj'chologlcally 
in  terms  of  a  comfortable  recovery  In  a 
nonlnslitutional.  familiar,  home  environ- 
ment. The  amendments  made  to  S.  3355 
will  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  home 
health  care  agencies  and  services. 

The  amendments  to  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act--sections  102 
<b)  and  104ta)  of  the  bill — are  intended 
to  emphasize  that  home  health  care  is 
an  important  method  of  care  to  be 
utilized  in  regional  medical  programs. 
The  critical  diseases  which  are  the  major 
concern  of  regional  medical  programs  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  home  care 
treatment.  Three  instances  applicable  to 
RMP  are  described  in  an  article  "Home 
Health  Service — Past.  Present.  Future." 
in  the  September  1969  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  as 
follows; 

I.  In  one  community,  program  evaluation 
had  revealed  that  not  a  single  patient  with 
t«rmlzial  cancer  had  been  admitted  to  the 
home  although  many  cancer  patients  had 
lemalned  in  hospitals  untu  death.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  a  concerted  effort  by  hocpttal 
and  home  care  staffs  resulted  In  bome  care 
for  selected  patients  with  terminal  canc«. 
Patient  and  lamlly  response  vnus  enoouxaglng. 
The  patients  were  more  at  ease  and  required 
letcer  sedatives  and  drugs  (or  pain:  th< 
families  were  better  able  to  cope  with  grief. 
In  general,  these  terminal  patients  w«re 
better  off.  both  physically  and  mentally,  in 
the  l»}me  setting. 

a.  Growing  ooacem  In  the  health  field  over 
the  restricted  numt>er  of  paUenti  who  can 
receive  Intermittent  renal  dialysis  In  hoapltal 
centers  suggests  the  need  for  dialysis  at  home. 
The  development  of  a  portable  djalyala  tmlt, 
and  evidence  that  continuing  Intermittent 
renal  dialysis  can  be  carried  on  at  home  .  .  . 
makes  utllteation  of  home  care  programs 
particularly  pertinent  to  tnatmenit  of  kidney 
disease.  (The  Veterans'  AdmlnlatraUon  U 
already  carrying  out  home  dlaiyala  in  ten 
aroaa.) 

3.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York  City  has 
Instituted  a  home  health  nuialng  program 
for  outpatients  with  beart  disease.  The  ad- 
dition of  public  health  nursing  vlalu  as 
foUow-up  to  the  outpatient  cardiac  program 
has  reduced  the  rate  of  hospitalisation  for 
oongeatlve  heart  failure.  The  staff  feels  that 
an  anticipatory  home  care  program  baaed  In 
a  oommuiuty  hoapital  "has  great  potential 
both  for  improving  the  health  status  of  pa- 
tients with  chronic  illness  and  for  bringing 
the  hospital  closer  to  Its  community." 

These  examples.  I  believe,  are  clear 
evidence  of  the  need  to  Include  home 
health  care  programs  as  an  Integral  part 
of  procedures  utilized  In  regional  medical 
programs. 

An  amendment  to  section  304(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act — section 
203(2)  of  the  bill— would  place  research 
In  home  health  care  in  its  proper  pei- 
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specuve  as  a  full  member  of  a  compre- 
hensive   health    care    delivery    system. 
There  Is  a  contonuing  need  lor  research 
in  this  special  means  of  health  care  de- 
livery to.  first,  find  better  methods  of 
delivering    home   health    care;    second, 
find  additional  medical  fields  In  which 
home  health  care  can  be  utilized;  third, 
develop  innovative  uses  of  new  types  of 
allied  health  professionals;  and  fourth, 
underuke  studies  to  enable  the  doctor  to 
determine  the  most  effective  way  of  car- 
ing   for    the    Individual    patient — home 
care  or  institutional  care — and  when  the 
transition   should  occur.   This   amend- 
ment would  give  research  in  home  health 
care  the  same  priority  as  research  in 
other  modes  of  health  services  delivery. 
The  amendments  to  section  3 14  ( a  i  and 
(bi  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act — 
sections  220idi  and  230ibi  of  the  bill- 
would  encourage  the  utilization  of  home 
health  care  services  in  the  community 
and  would  encourage  the  development  of 
additional   agencies    and   programs    by 
identlfymg  home  health  care  as  a  serv- 
ice that  should  be  Included  in  health 
services  planning  at  both  the  State  and 
areawide    level.    To    meet    community 
needs  adequately,  home  health  asencies 
must  be  planned  and  developed  with  the 
full  cooperation  and  counsel  of  the  area- 
wide    comprehensive    health    planning 
agency     <314ib>).    This     participation 
would  be  assured  by  these  an^.endments 
in  8.  3355. 

I  also  feel  special  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  314ia'  and  314<bi  agencies 
to  seelc  representation  on  their  ad\TSory 
council-s  of  representatives  of  sutistantial 
home  health  care  programs  to  insure 
that  this  lund  of  service  is  given  full 
consideration  m  the  planning  of  com- 
munity and  State  health  services. 

Furthermore,  in  the  development  of 
State  plans  for  the  utilization  of  section 
314idi  formula  money.  I  believe  that 
each  State  should  be  strongly  encour- 
aged to  devote  a  portion  of  its  funds  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  home 
health  services  and  to  the  support  of 
one  or  more  Individuals  whose  function 
would  be  to  provide  guidance  and  coun- 
sel to  existing  home  health  care  agen- 
cies In  methods  of  improving  their  utili- 
zation Within  the  community  and  meet- 
ing the  specific  health  needs  of  the  com- 
mumty.  Section  1902iaM24i  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  requires  that  each  State 
provide  consultative  services  to  home 
health  agencies,  among  other  types  of 
facilities,  to  assist  them  in  qualifying  for 
reimbursement  under  the  provisions  of 
medicaid.  Thus  a  nucleus  already  exists 
for  these  additional  counceling  func- 
tions. 

Greater  emphasis  must  also  be  placed 
In  the  allocation  of  section  314ie>  funds 
on  the  establishment  of  home  health 
agencies  or  the  provision  of  home  health 
services.  In  particular.  I  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  in  granting  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  comprehensive  health 
care  programs,  such  programs  in  all  cases 
Include  the  delivery  of  home  health  care 
services  Currently.  I  understand.  33  pri- 
mary health  care  projects  are  being  fund- 
ed by  section  314<e)  grants.  Of  these  33 


projects  funded  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  health  care  to  a 
select  group  or  to  a  community,  IZ  fall  to 
mention  the  provision  of  home  health 
care  services;  eight  plan  to  refer  cases 
which  require  home  care  to  other  existing 
agencies,  in  many  instances,  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association:  and  only  13  include 
home  health  care  services  as  a  compo- 
nent of  their  program.  My  proposal 
would  insure  that  in  all  these  projects, 
due  consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  including  home  health  care 
services  among  those  provided  by  the 
program. 

Considerable  opportunity  exists  in  the 
Hill-Burton  program — support  of  hospi- 
tal and  other  health  facilities  construc- 
tion— for  encouraging  such  facilities  to 
utilize  both  preho.spllalizatlon  and  post- 
hospitalization  home  health  care  services. 
In  the  awarding  of  grants  or  other  forms 
of  support  for  these  facilities,  recipients 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  such 
services  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements w  ith  an  existing  home  health 
care  agency. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  over  the  ptast  20  months  since 
I  entered  the  Senate.  I  have  become 
greatly  concerned  about  the  Impending 
crisis  In  our  total  health  delivery  sys- 
tem— if  a  system  it  is — and  about  the 
need  to  prod  the  medical  community  to 
move  far  faster  in  adjusting  to  today's 
needs,  yesterday's  means  of  caring  for 
the  sick,  rehabilitating  the  disabled,  and 
preventing  injury  and  disease.  I  believe 
that  S.  3355  can  provide  some  of  that 
necessary  Impetus  by  giving  home  health 
care  the  full  recognition  it  requires  as  an 
Important  fimctioning  part  of  a  health 
care  delivery  system  suited  to  today's 
needs  and  by  encouraging  full  utilization 
of  these  services  in  plans  for  improving 
the  delivery  of  comprehensive  and  spe- 
cialized health  services  in  our  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  in  line  with  my 
particular  interest  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  program.  I  plan  to 
introduce  amendments  to  section  612  la) 
and  <f)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
which  will  give  impetus  to  the  provision 
of  home  health  care  services  as  part  of 
the  outpatient  medical  services  provided 
a  veteran  for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, before,  after,  and  independent  of 
hospitalization.  These  same  home  health 
care  services  would  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  veteran  eligible  for  hospitaliza- 
tion and  treatment  even  though  his  in- 
jury or  illness  is  not  service  connected. 
These  new  authorities  would  enable 
the  Veterans'  Administration  more  ef- 
ficiently to  perform  Its  vital  fimction  of 
providing  first  quality  modem  health 
care  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  also  privileged 
to  cosponsor  two  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Senator  Paoorr's  amendment  to 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act — section  104<b)  of  the  bill — would 
enable  regional  medical  programs,  after 
they  have  well-established  activiUes  In 


the  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  critical  dis- 
eases which  are  the  special  responsi- 
bility of  RMP,  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate systems  for  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  medical  care.  I  believe  this 
amendment  will  give  those  medical  ex- 
perts whose  participation  makes  region- 
al medical  programs  so  successful,  the 
much  needed  flexibility  to  expand  their 
activities.  If  they  wish,  to  include  sys- 
tems for  the  delivers'  of  health  services. 
Slmllarl}'.  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  a  provision — 
."section  401  of  the  bill — which  would  fos- 
ter the  development  and  use  of  prepaid 
group  practice  systems.  Such  systems. 
I  believe,  hold  great  promise  in  meeting 
the  deficiencies  of  our  health  delivery 
system,  by  emphasizing  preventive  care, 
and  by  treating  the  "individual"  rather 
than  his  disease.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  prepaid  group  practice  Is  the 
Kaiser  Permanent  program,  originally 
conceived  by  Henry  Kaiser  in  tlie  depres- 
sion years  of  1933-38  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia Today  the  Kaiser  plan  has  2 
million  subscribers  served  by  numerous 
outpatient  centers,  five  clinics,  and  22 
hospitals  in  six  States.  The  plan  pro- 
\ides  comprehensive  care  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $100  per  capita,  or  only  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  comparable  care  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  so  ex- 
tensively about  S.  3355  because  I  feel  it 
Is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  offers  sub- 
stantial promiie  for  affecting  the  way 
in  which  health  care  is  provided  in  this 
country.  Improving  our  methods  of 
health  care  delivery  Is.  I  feel,  the  great- 
est challenge  in  the  years  ahead  to  those 
dedicated  to  helping  our  Nation  over- 
come the  health  crista  now  upon  us. 

The  resional  medical  programs  in 
many  States — I  know  particularly  about 
the  excellent  programs  In  my  own  State 
of  Califorraa — arc  already  contributing 
substantially  to  this  end.  Under  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  these  RMP's  as  well  as  the 
expanded  programs  of  the  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies  will  be  af- 
forded the  opportimity  to  make  stUI 
more  vital  and  impressive  contributions 
to  health  care  in  our  country. 

Again.  1  congratulate  the  author  of 
this  bill.  Senator  Yarborouch.  for  his 
great  initiative  and  leaderslilp  and 
thank  him  and  my  other  colleagues  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee for  their  support  of  my  amendments 
to  the  bill.  I  urge  overwhelming  support 
for  this  very  greatly  needed  piece  of 
health  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Planning  Health  Care  for  Vet- 
erans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

PijiNNZNG  Health  Case  wok  Vetxxanb 
(By  John  W.  Walib.  MX>.| 
Vetereiu  Administration  planiung  must  he 
bsaed.  as  s  mtnimiim  on  these  consldera- 
tions :  Size  and  ciiaracterlBtlcs  or  the  veteran 
populstlon:  ellglbUlty  of  the  veteran  to  re- 
ceive care  from  the  Veterans  Administration: 
ability  of  the  vetenm  to  receive  care  from  a 
non-VA  provider  of  health  an:  diangea  In 
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the  health  field  wblcli  sHecl  »U  Americans, 
Including  veterans;  and  the  mission  of  the 
VA  BS  a  whole,  and  the  mission  of  each  VA 
field  Instausuon. 

As  of  December  31.  1868.  there  were  about 
36.6  million  veterans— vetersns  being  defined 
sa  having  been  on  active  duty  during  periods 
of  time  determined  by  Congress  as  wartime 
service.  It  Is  estimated  that,  with  800.000 
personnel  discharged  from  service  annually, 
there  will  be  more  tlian  38  million  veterans 
by  the  early  1970s  Of  these  36.5  million  vet- 
erans. 1.7  rolUlon  served  In  World  War  I.  14.7 
mUUon  m  World  War  n.  and  more  than  10 
mlUlon  have  been  on  active  duty  In  more 
recent  years. 

Of  particular  Importance  for  future  plan- 
ning IS  the  discontinuity  In  the  ages  of  the 
population  served.  In  the  19608,  VA  medical 
core — particularly  hospital  core — tor  the 
most  part  has  been  directed  to  older  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  prior  military  .service. 
This  15  not  unexpected  because  of  the  ten- 
dency to  use  medical  care  systems  with  ad- 
vancing age.  The  average  age  of  World  War  I 
veterans  is  74  years  and  that  of  World  War  II 
veterans  Is  49  years. 

The  usage  of  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital facilities  rises  rapidly  as  the  veteran 
ages.  A  recent  review  of  our  hospltallsuitlon 
rate  per  1 ,000  veterans  revealed  the  following 
relationship; 

Veteran  age  and  hospital  utilUation  rate  per 
J, 000  veterans 

Under   35 1-40 

35-44   - 2  BT 

4S-M  4  ai 

55-64 ''■'" 

65-74 ia.4S 

75  and  up l*-*0 

Thus,  discontinuity  and  the  hospital  uti- 
lisation rate  must  tie  considered  when  one 
attempts  to  maite  long-range  projections  us- 
ing current  experience.  The  large  proportion 
of  our  recent  Inpatient  demand  lias  been 
generated  by  the  older  World  War  I  veteran 
who.  of  course.  Is  eligible  for  non-VA  service 
under  Public  Low  89-97.  What  needs  to  l>e 
considered,  however.  Is  what  Impact  the  14 
million  veterans  of  World  War  11  will  have 
on  the  VA  medical  care  system,  as  they  enter 
the  sixth  decade  of  We.  Their  Impact  will 
reqiUre  considerable  study. 

BLlClBnJTT  OF  vrrCSAKS  TO  SECEH'E  CAOE  FaOM 
THX    VETXOAWS    ADMlNISTaATTOH 

Absolute  right  for  tK>th  inpatient  and  out- 
patient care  exlsu.  of  course,  for  the  veteran 
who  needs  treatment  for  his  service-Incurred 
disability  or  disease.  Lesser  degrees  of  eligi- 
bility hove  been  established  by  either  con- 
gressional legislation  or  by  reguloUon  for 
other  segments  of  the  vetenn  population. 
For  Instance,  the  Spanish  American  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  outpatient  care  for  any  disabil- 
ity, whether  or  not  incurred  In  service. 

A  veteron  who  has  no  service-connected 
dlsabllltv  or  disease  con  receive  hospital  care 
provided  (a)  he  needs  It  on  medical  grounds; 
(bl  he  signs  a  statement  of  Inability  to  de- 
fray his  own  expenses.  However,  eligibility  for 
Inpatient  care  doeo  not  Imply  eligibility  for 
outpatient  car*  for  a  nonservlce-connected 
condition.  Medical  ellglbUlty  is  not  auto- 
matic. In  a  recent  13-month  period,  the  VA 
received  1.064.700  applications  for  hospital 
care  but  admitted  only  647  341.  Only  65  per 
cent  of  applicants  were  deemed  medically 
eUglhle. 

Financial  eligibility  Is  a  complex  problem. 
Oangrese.  In  approving  the  poet-World  War 
n  expansion  of  the  VA  hospital  systero.  af- 
firmed the  need  for  a  veteran  to  state.  In 
writing,  his  Insblllty  to  defray  hospital  costs. 
At  other  times.  VA  has  been  enjoined  against 
questioning  the  veteran's  signature. 

Because  It  Is  essential  that  only  those  non- 
servlce-connected (NSC)  veterans  who  ara  In 
financial  difficulty  be  admitted  to  VA  bospi- 
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tola,  the  VA  has  l>een  asking  the  NSC  veteran 
to  (Ul  out  a  financial  addendum  when  he  sub- 
mits his  request  for  hospital  care.  His  fiscal 
statement  Is  reviewed  in  the  light  of  prevoU- 
ing  medical  core  costs  for  treatment  of  lUs 
condition.  U  the  VA  review  of  the  financial 
statement  suggests  the  applicant  can  afford 
It.  he  U  advised  that  he  ought  to  conolder 
treatment  elsewhere.  II  he  Insists  on  VA 
treatment  in  spite  of  counseling,  he  Is  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  his  financial 
statement  Is  referred  to  VA  attorneys  for  pa«- 
slble  recovery  of  costs  later. 

Sometimes,  a  veteran  claims  that  he  can- 
not oflord  to  pay  for  his  hoopltal  care,  but 
he  Is  covered  by  third-party  Insurance.  Dn- 
fortunately.  however,  many  hospital  and 
medical  Insurance  plans  stipulate  that  the 
policy  does  not  cover  medicAl  care  by  the 
federal  government,  so  thst  VA  recoveries 
frcm  insurance  carriers  are  not  sutMtantlai. 
The  experience  of  PhUadelphla  VA  Hospital 
In  effecting  such  recoveries  Is  typical  of  many 
others.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  861  patlenu  were  discharged.  Although 
a  theoretical  (146.000  might  have  been  col- 
lected, our  actual  reimbursement  was  just 
under  •22.000. 

The  veteran,  aged  65  and  over,  bos  dual 
ellglblUtv  for  medical  care  through  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Fund  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  Public  Law  8»-97.  however. 
has  a  specific  interdiction  against  reimburse- 
ment of  federal  hospitals  for  care  of  Medicare 
t»neflclarles.  Whether  Congress  will  change 
this  stipulation  Is  unknown. 
ABn.rrT  of  a  vtixoak  to  eeceivi  kedicai.  ca«* 

FSOld  NON-VA  PBOVUIESS 

Ability  ol  a  veteran  to  receive  medical  care 
from  non-VA  providers  is  a  subject  which 
voiles  widely  from  community  to  commu- 
nity Medical  core  costs,  the  availability  of 
physicians,  bed  occupancy,  the  potlent'B  con- 
dition, and  local  policy  all  have  a  lieanng. 
It  is  the  WTiter'B  impression  that  the  larger, 
more  aflluent  communities  and  service  areas 
expect  the  VA  to  i>e  responsible  only  for  the 
medical  core  of  the  service-connected  veteran. 
They  expect  the  communlly  to  consider  the 
veteran  with  a  nonservlce-connected  condi- 
tion OS  if  be  were  not  a  veteran. 

On  the  other  band,  the  leas  afBuent  and 
often  smaller  community,  which  Is  having 
monev  problems  of  Its  own.  ofMn  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  a  veteran,  whether  his 
condition  Is  service-connected  or  not.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  request  medical 
assistance  only  to  be  told  that  he  Is  a  veteran, 
and  the  "VA  should  take  core  of  you  '  If 
"taking  caie  of  him"  Involves  admission  to 
the  hospital,  there  Is  no  problem.  However, 
the  problem  stilj  exists  when  he  requires 
only  outpatient  care,  for  the  VA  may  have  no 
legal  authority  to  give  It  to  him. 

INrX.UENCX   OF  CBAMCSS   IN   THE  HEALTH  FIELD 
ON   VA    MXmCAL   CABE   STSTEH 

Let  us  eEamlne.  first,  the  various  non-VA 
health  programs  which  might  liave  an  Im- 
pact on  the  Veterans  Administration.  As  of 
May  31.  1969.  the  VA  had  44.764  beds  tor  the 
care  of  psychiatric  patients.  Some  of  the 
Ijeds  were  In  large  psychiatric  Institutions. 
others  In  general  hospitals  in  occortlance 
with  the  1961  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dents' Comnussion  on  Mental  ninesa  and 
Health. 

Of  the  2.011.323  veterans  receiving  com- 
pensation for  service-connected  dlsablUtles. 
approximately  440.355  have  a  significant 
service-connected  psychiatric  or  neurological 
disorder.'  National  experience  recently  indi- 
cated that  the  demand  for  hospital  core  for 
mental  illness  Is  falling.  VA  experience  paral- 
lels non-VA  findings,  for  the  numl>er  of  vet- 
erans waiting  for  admission  to  a  psychiatric 
mpatlent  program  Is  decreasing."  length  of 
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stay  Is  shorter  and  than  is  increased  i«- 
llonce  on  ambulatory  treatment. 

The  goals  of  the  community  mental  health 
centers  prc^rom  are  to  have  50O  In  1970. 
Presumably  the  large  psychiatric  hospital  Is 
to  be  a  tiling  of  the  past.  The  question  fsc- 
Ing  VA  planners,  however.  Is  whether  the 
changing  program  wlU.  In  effect,  provide  for 
the  psyctuatnc  veteran,  particularly  the  non- 
servlce-connected psychotic  The  VA.  on  at 
least  two  occasions,  bos  attempted  to  reduce 
Its  Inpatient  load  by  transferring  veterans  to 
the  care  of  a  community  center,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  spring  of  1967.  VA  hospital  directors 
were  a.sked  to  determine  from  local  autlior- 
IUC5  how  care  for  the  psychiatric  veteran  waa 
to  be  included  lu  the  over-all  community  or 
state  plan.  Although  excellent  responses  were 
received  from  a  few  locations,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  answers  forwarded  to  headquar- 
ters suggested  that  no  mterrelatlonslilp  be- 
tween VA  and  the  community  was  envisioned. 
The  lack  of  community  interrelatlonslup  Is 
disturbing,  particularly  when  one  recalls  the 
comment  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Community  Health  Services : 

"Separate  systems  of  health  care  now  exist 
for  many  groups  in  the  population,  such  bs 
veterans,  Ial>or  organizations,  merchant  sea- 
men, and  the  medically  Indigent.  The  weld- 
ing of  separate  systems  into  a  cammuhlty- 
wlde  program  would  preclude  new  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  hospitals  lor  separate 
population  groups  "  * 

The  Heart  Oisease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  Pro- 
gram developed  from  the  famous  DeBokey 
Report'  In  enacting  Public  law  S9-23S. 
Congress  somewliat  departed  from  tbe  origi- 
nal ideas  of  the  DeBakey  Committee,  al- 
though tlie  concept  of  centers  of  research 
and  information  dissemination  on  a  regional 
basis  has  been  retained.  The  Report  to  tbe 
Proudent  of  June  30,  1967,  emphosloes  the 
extent  to  which  funds  for  planning  grants 
have  been  effectively  ulllU»d.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  numtjer  of  operational  grants — 
monies  to  actually  Implement  tbe  results  of 
grants — Is  limited  so  lor,  with  40  operaUonal 
grants  In  65  regions  <> 

A  prelimlnsry  review  ol  the  grants  points 
out  how  mtimately  VA  may  be  involved  In 
Regional  Medical  Programs  (BMP I.  Among 
our  166  VA  hospitals,  some  47  InstaUatlons 
liave  at  \e*st  some  minimal  operational  re- 
qxmslbiuty  through  research  and  tsarhing 
aflUiauons  with  medical  schools.  In  18  in- 
stances, the  RMP  hss  resulted  In  a  major 
VA  commitment.  However,  one  needs  to 
hedge — to  be  csutloos — with  regard  to  projec- 
tions In  this  program. 

The  original  legislation  authorised  the  «e- 
pendlture  of  »340  mllUon  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  but  only  port  of  this  has  actually 
ijeen  oppropruted.  One  can  visualise  a  prob- 
lem developing  In  which  llmltaUon  ol  funds 
for  Public  Law  89-339  would  result  In  the 
educational  Institutions  receiving  adequate 
operational  funds  without  their  counter- 
part—the affiliated  VA  hospital— receiving 
anything.  To  have  veteran  medical  care  keep 
pace  with  other  activity  in  the  community 
may  require  the  VA  Central  Office  to  add  ad- 
dlUonal  funds  to  the  operating  budget  of  the 
VA  hospitals. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid— octuoUy  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965 — have  hod 
a  major  Impact  In  this  country.  Prom  a  broad 
viewpoint,  they  have  reueved  the  financial 
and  psychological  burden  from  the  older 
American's  Illness  or  disability.  Ccmcunent 
with  (but  not  necessarily  because  ofl  this 
legislation,  medical  care  costs  have  risen,  and 
the  length  of  hospital  stay  increaaed  more 
than  one  day. 

As  might  be  expected.  VA  hospital  admis- 
sions of  the  veteran  who  Is  66  years  and  over 
have  decreased  since  July  1.  1966.  Our  plan- 
ning problem,  however.  Is  to  ■T>lue  sty"  the 
question  a<  to  whether  the  Medicare  effect 
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wUI  b<  a  suBtalBed  one.  A  preliminary  itud; 
of  the  Minneapolis  area  suggested  that  the 
Impact  of  Title  XVm  was  considerable.  How- 
ever, ae  we  followed  this  program  more  care- 
fully, we  found  that  the  Initial  effect  wa«  not 
malnt&lned.  Some  transitory  changes  are  due 
to  ae&Eonal  factore.  Other  changes  m  demand 
may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  eltended 
care  features  of  Medicare  did  not  become 
operative  until  January   1.  1967. 

The  veteran.  ag»d  66  and  over,  has  dual  en- 
titlement. He  can  receive  medical  care  under 
Public  Law  80-91.  or  he  can  come  to  the  VA 
for  inpatient  care.  Some  may  even  elect  to  uae 
both  systems.  As  part  of  the  VA's  admission 
procedure,  we  point  out  to  a  veteran,  66  years 
and  over,  that  his  community  hospital  has 
the  facilities  to  treat  his  Illness.  Some  vet- 
erans decline  admission  when  so  advised, 
while  others  still  request  VA  treatment  for  a 
number  of  reason* — personal  preference,  re- 
luctance to  pay  the  deductible  costs,  or  avail- 
ability of  a  bed  Medicaid,  or  TlUe  XIX  of 
Public  lAW  80-87,  has  not.  In  the  wrlter'a 
opinion,  had  its  anal  permanent  effect  on  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  full  Impact 
may  not  be  apparent  for  many  years. 

comprehensive  Health  Planning  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  In  two  successive  Con- 
gresses. Although  It  IS  dimcult  to  summarize 
all  the  important  changes,  embodied  in 
Public  Laws  8»-749  and  90-174,  the  foUowlng 
are  particularly  pertinent  from  the  VA  view- 
point: Authority  for  planning  the  delivery  of 
health  care  Is  to  be  vested  In  a  central  office 
In  a  political  Jurisdiction,  such  as  a  state. 
This  central  planning  agency  will  Interrelate 
all  the  needs  for  health  care  in  the  area  under 
Its  Jurisdiction.  Perhaps  there  will  be  adjudi- 
cation of  the  needs  of  the  mentally  111  versus 
the  physically  HI;  or  the  needs  for  new  con- 
struction versus  operation  of  existing  facili- 
ties; or  perhaps  decisions  will  be  needed  to 
determine  which  portion  at  the  population 
more  urgently  needs  care. 

To  strengthen  the  planning  authority  ot 
each  state  and  political  Jurladlctlon,  Con- 
gress has  departed  from  Its  previous  posi- 
tion of  appropriating  funds  for  specific  dis- 
eases, such  as  tuberculosis  or  venereal  dis- 
ease. Instead,  funds  will  be  disbursed  to  the 
states  on  a  more  or  leas  lump-sum  basis,  with 
the  states  determining  which  categories  of 
disease  most  urgently  need  correction. 

The  legislation  aiuumes  that  all  portions 
of  the  economy  which  deliver  health  care 
must,  and  will  cooperate  In  providing  such 
care  to  all  the  population  In  the  most  eco- 
nomic manner  feasible.  Machinery  to  Initiate 
cooperation  between  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  the  various  public  sec- 
tors— local,  sute.  and  federal  (Including,  of 
course,  the  Veterans  Administration! — will 
be  called  upon  to  work  together  more  doaely 
than  before. 

The  type  of  cooperative  planning  anvl- 
Moned  in  Public  Laws  »e-749  and  90-17*  U 
not  new.  Community  fund  programs  and 
Hill-Burton  agencies  have  been  doing  thLs  for 
decades.  More  recently,  the  Regional  Medical 
Program,  the  Mode!  Cities  legislation,  and 
the  OEO  programs  have  entered  the  fleld. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  blend  the  planning 
efforts  fostered  by  different  legislation.  As 
these  various  disciplines  crystallize  their 
thinking,  the  mission  of  the  VA  Installations 
wUl  become  clearer. 

SCISSION    or    TBX    VrrZKANB    AOMIKlVnUTlOir 

Par  decades,  the  VA  medical  program  has 
been  considered  to  have  three  typea  of  medi- 
cal facilities:  (a)  hospitals  for  Inpatient 
care  of  eligible  veterans:  t\»  domlcUlartoa 
("soldiers  homes")  for  "bed  and  board"  care 
for  those  veterans  whose  combined  medical 
and  economic  condition  precluded  them  from 
independent  living;  Icl  outpaUent  clinics 
for  some  veterans  to  receive  ambulatory 
medical  care,  and  for  others  to  be  examined 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  dlsablll*!^ 

Hospitals  were  originally  designed  to  pro- 


vide medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  and  nurs- 
ing care  for  veterans  who  were  in  need  of 
hospital  bed  care,  and  who  were  eligible  for 
such  care.  But  VA  hospltals^as  Is  the  case 
with  community  hospitals — have  undergone 
considerable  change  In  their  role,  with  the 
growth  of  medical  school  affiliations  after 
World  War  n,  many  VA  hospitals  becune 
more  than  simply  a  place  to  treat  service- 
connected  veterans.  VA  hospitals  developed 
extensive  residency  training  programs.  They 
afforded  medical  students  opportunities  for 
clinical  clerkships,  in  1967.  46  per  cent  of 
all  medical  school  graduates  had  received 
part  of  their  education  In  VA  institutions. 

The  VA-medlcal  school  afSltatlon.  which 
now  exists  In  69  of  the  166  hospitals,  has  been 
a  two-way  street.  The  medical  school  affilia- 
tion enhances  medical  treatment  for  vet- 
erans; It  provides  additional  "teaching  beds" 
for  medical  schools.  In  a  number  of  conunu- 
nltiee.  the  VA  hospital  has  become  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  university  medical  center,  vir- 
tually Indistinguishable  from  the  university 
and  community  hospitals  associated  with  the 
center. 

The  mission  of  such  an  affiliated  hospital, 
therefore,  not  only  Includes  Inpauent  care, 
but  also  the  education  of  health  manpower. 
In  addition,  the  hospital  has  an  important 
role  In  follow-up  medical  care.  When  It  be- 
came apparent,  a  number  of  years  ago.  that 
the  length  of  stay  In  V.A  hoapltals  was  being 
prolonged  because  of  the  Ineligibility  of  non- 
servloe-connected  veterans  to  receive  nonbed 
care,  Otmgress  authorized  prebed  care  (PBC) 
and  poethoapltal  care  (PHC)  for  those  non- 
servlce-connected  veterans  who  require  bed 
care.  The  legislation  (Public  Law  86-639)  has 
accomplished  Its  purpose,  for  the  VA  length 
of  stay  has  decreased  In  recent  years.  Of  all 
veterans  treated  In  VA  hospitals  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  7  1  per  cent  had  prehospital  "workups" 
and  46.4  per  cent  had  at  least  one  follow-up 
visit. 

As  a  result  of  such  legislation.  VA  clinics 
are  providing  more  ambulatory  medical  care. 
Of  course,  they  continue  to  treat  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  and  con- 
tinue to  determine,  for  monetary  purposes, 
the  extent  of  existing  disabilities  In  addi- 
tion, they  also  provide  ambulatory  medical 
care  for  some  nonaervlce-connected  veterans, 
meetly  those  who  would  otherwise  occupy  an 
expensive  hospital  bed. 

It  might  be  argued  that  pre-  and  posthos- 
plta)  care  have  opened  the  door  to  unlimited 
outpatient  care  for  NSC  veterans.  So  far.  this 
has  not  occurred;  in  fact.  It  has  not  even  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  hospital  bed  care  for 
all  veterans.  Although  there  were  more  than 
26  million  veterans  potentially  eligible  for 
hospltalleauon  In  fiscal  year  1967,  leas  than 
half  a  million  were  actually  admitted.  Many 
VA  hospitals  had  no  significant  waiting  lists 
all  year. 

The  VA  domlciliarles.  or  soldiers  homes, 
gradually  have  undergone  change  too.  It  al- 
most went  unnoticed  that.  In  1965.  the  VA 
closed  two  domlclllarles  when  It  finally  closed 
five  hospitals.  Those  16  which  remain  are 
gradually  changing  to  meet  changing  de- 
mands. 

To  the  long-standing  tradition  of  having 
three  types  of  medical  facilities — hospitals, 
clinics,  and  domlclUarlea — the  68th  Oongresa 
also  requested  VA  to  Initiate  a  program  of 
extended  care  faculties.  Cumntly.  there  are 
4.0OD  nursing-home  type  beds  operated  by 
VA,  and  plans  to  expand  this  figure  to  6,000 
are  being  developed.* 

SnMUAST 

Plannltig  health  care  for  more  than  37 
million  veterans  Is  a  difficult  problem.  All 
veterans  do  not  have  the  same  needs  for 
health  care  The  resources  of  the  community. 
and  the  oommunltv  approach  to  Its  respon- 
sibility for  veteran*  In  Isrt^e  measure  will 
determine  the  medlcfl  care  mlsalon  of  Vet- 
erans Admlnlstritlon  ficM'tles  As  th"*  Na- 
tional  Commission   nn   Comm«nJty   Health 


Services  emphasized,  there  must  be  greater 
VA-communlty  interacuon  as  this  country 
develops  Its  health  care  delivery  systems. 

rOOTNOTtS 
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Mr.  NELBON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  cl(Mlng  remarks 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston  I  in  support  of  this  vitally 
Important  health  legisla^tlon. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  review  another  subject  related  to 
the  comprehensive  health  planning  pro- 
gram. 

When  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  considered  H.R. 
.'1102,  the  medical  facilities  construction 
and  modernization  bill,  earlier  this  year, 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PkLL),  and  I  were  successful  In 
amending  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  that 
once  the  SecreUry  of  HEW  determines 
that  a  State  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency  has  developed  eflective  plans 
that  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Hill-Burton  program,  the  State 
HUl-Burton  plan  must  be  consistent  with 
those  plans  developed  by  the  State  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency. 

In  1966.  when  the  89th  Congress  m- 
cluded  the  concept  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  In  the  partnership  for 
health  amendments,  it  was  felt  that  the 
previous  lack  of  planning  and  control  In 
health  services  had  resulted  in  fragmen- 
taticm-  unnecessary  and  costly  duplica- 
tion and  virtually  no  unified  attack  on 
poor  health  care. 

However,  until  this  year  the  present 
Hill-Burton  statute  did  not  require  any 
coordination  between  the  State  agency 
administertng  Hill -Burton  programs  and 
the  State  agency  responsible  for  com- 
prehensive health  planning. 

The  original  administration  Hill-Bur- 
ton bill  required  approval  of  Hill-Burton 
projects  by  the  State  comprehensive 
planning  agency  while  the  House-passed 
bin  gave  the  State  or  local  area — plan- 
ning agency  an  opportunity  to  oooslder 
project  applications. 

If  the  State  comprehensive  planning 
neericy  is  expected  to  carr-v  out  the  legis- 
lative mandate  to  coordinate  health  plon- 
ninit  within  a  State.  It  was  our  belief  that 
Hill-Burton  projects  should  be  "In  ac- 
cordance with"  State  comprehensive 
plans  that  are  developed. 

Presently,  State  plans  providing  public 
health  services  under  section  314(d),  in- 
i^ludlnr  activities  such  as  Immunization 
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projects,  mental  health  programs,  and 
the  training  of  State  and  local  health 
personnel,  must  be  "In  accordance  with" 
the  comprehensive  health  plans  of  each 
sute. 

Our  amendment  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  extending  this  coordination 
with  State  comprehensive  health  plans 
to  Hill-Burton  SUtc  plans. 

Those  States  that  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped an  effective  SUte  planning  orga- 
nization and  an  effective  State  com- 
prehensive plan  would  not  have  been 
affected  by  this  provision. 

However,  our  amendment  would  have 
etiabled  those  States  which  have  or  soon 
will  have  an  effective  plan  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  true  comprehensive  health 
planning  In  their  States. 

In  addition.  It  would  have  established 
a  firm  objective  for  other  States  to  work 
toward  in  the  development  of  their  com- 
prehensive health  planning  programs. 

Several  States  have  already  taken  the 
initiative  to  establish  formal  or  informal 
coordination  between  the  Hill-Burton 
and  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies  in  their  Slates. 

Our  amendment  would  have  given  for- 
mal recognition  to  these  arrangements 
and  offered  an  Incentive  for  other  States 
to  also  establish  this  coordination. 

When  the  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ees met  to  discuss  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  H.R.  11102  to  extend  the 
HUl-Burton  program,  there  was  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  provision  In  the 
Senate  bill. 

Agreement  was  reached,  based  on  a 
proposal  made  by  a  House  conferee,  that 
the  Seriate  would  recede  on  its  provision 
requiring  the  approval  of  HlU-Burton 
State  plans  by  certain  State  compre- 
hensive planning  agencies  on  the  con- 
dition that  there  be  language  in  the 
conference  report  Indicating  that  it 
should  be  expected  at  the  expiration  of 
the  program's  new  authorization  that 
HUl-Burton  plans  or  projects  would  be 
made  by  statute  subject  to  the  approval 
of  comprehensive  healtli  planning  agen- 
cies. Also,  the  House  provision  on  proj- 
ect review  by  planning  agencies  was 
adopted  as  an  initial  step  toward  better 
coordination. 

However,  due  to  an  oversight  In  the 
drafting  of  the  conference  report,  there 
was  no  reference  to  this  understanding 
in  the  report. 

On  June  18  Senator  Cranston  and  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, Congressman  Harlev  O.  Staooirs, 
regarding  the  absence  of  this  ogreed- 
uijon  report  language. 

On  June  23.  Congressman  Staooirs 
responded  to  our  letter  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 

CoNoassa  or  the  UHmo  Srana, 
Washington.  O.C  June  23,  1370. 
Hon.  Oatlord  Ncijon, 
V.S.  Smate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAB  S*H*TOB  NitaoN:  Thank  you  for  your 
Joint  letter  of  June  18  with  SenAtot  Alan 


Cranston  concerning  language  which  the 
Conferees  on  H.R.  11103  agreed  would  be 
Included  m  the  statement  of  the  Man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  approval  of  Hill-Burton  plans. 

This  language  did  not  appear  m  the 
statement  of  the  Managers  due  to  an  over- 
sight, but  ahould  have  been  Included  there- 
in. 

In  the  near  future  the  House  wlU  con- 
sider HJl.  18110.  providing  an  extejQslon 
of  the  comprehensive  health  planning  pro- 
gram, and  In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  in 
connection  with  that  legislation  I  wlU  state 
that  we  expect  to  give  serious  conalderatton 
In  connection  with  the  next  renewal  of  the 
HUl-Burton  program  to  providing  oversight 
authority  to  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies  at  both  state  and  local  levels  over 
the  programs  and  projects  for  hospitals  and 
other  health  faculties  construction.  I  in- 
tend to  mske  this  statement,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  In  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  President*  veto  of  H.R. 
11103. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HAai.zT  O.  STACcxas, 
Afembcr  o/  Congress.  Ch.oirman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  remarks  that  Con- 
gressman Staggers  mentioned  In  his 
letter  did  appear  in  the  House  report  on 
H.R.  18110,  which  was  published  on  July 
20. 1970. 

I  hope  that  this  review  of  the  back- 
ground of  our  amendment  and  the  un- 
derstanding that  was  reached  during 
the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
HUl-Burton  program  wlU  make  the 
record  on  this  proposal  absolutely  clear 
so  that  our  proposal  will  be  considered 
in  the  proper  light  when  the  HlU-Bur- 
ton  program  Is  again  considered  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
took  the  time  to  outline  the  legislative 
history  of  our  proposed  amendment  to 
H.R.  11102  to  improve  the  coordination 
between  State  comprehensive  planning 
agencies  and  State  Hill-Burton  agencies. 

WhUe  a  HUl-Burton  agency  and  its 
statutory  advisory  councU  have  a  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  develop  an  annual  health 
faculties  construction  plan  based  on 
local  need,  resources  and  priorities,  that 
agency's  area  of  responsibility  is  limited 
to  only  those  health  facilities  for  which 
Federal  assistance  Is  requested  for  con- 
struction. The  comprehensive  health 
planiiing  agency  Is  the  only  one  which 
has  an  overall  responslblUty  for  deter- 
mining need  and  priority  regardless  of 
the  construction  funding  source. 

Furthermore,  in  keeping  with  their 
legislative  mandates  to  coordinate  and 
plan  comprehensively  for  all  health 
needs.  State  and  areawise  planning 
agencies  are  endeavoring  to  establish  In- 
formal and /or  'ormal  coordinating 
channels  with  HlU-Burton  agencies.  The 
current  sltviations  in  California,  Minne- 
sota, West  Virginia.  Illinois.  Florida, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  York  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  varying  levels  and  forms  of 
health  planning  and  HUl-Burton  rela- 
tionships already  formed. 

Presently,  these  SUte  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  are  in  va-ylng 
sUtes  of  deveiopment,  but  In  general 
they  have  moved  rapidly  through  the 
organizational  sUges  Into  substantive 
planning.  Enabling  legislation  for  com- 


prehensive health  planning  was  signed 
November  3,  1966  and  the  first  grant  was 
made  to  Illinois  In  July  1967. 

Already,  though,  a  number  of  the 
young  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies  are  demonstrating  their  effec- 
tiveness In  unifying  the  attack  on  poor 
health  care  and  eliminating  duplication 
of  resources  Including  faculties,  man- 
power, and  services. 

Furthermore,  many  SUte  Oovcmors. 
sute  leglslaiiires,  and  others  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  confidence 
In  the  capabUltles  of  comprehetislve 
health  planning  agencies  by  virtue  of 
the  specific  responsibilities  they  have  as- 
signed to  them,  including  In  many  in- 
stances the  review  of  HUl-Burton  appli- 
cations. 

California's  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Is  located  in  the  SUte 
department  of  pubUc  health  and  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  director's  of- 
flce. 

The  functions  and  responslbUitles  of 
the  State  advisory  hosplUl  councU — 
HUl-Burton  review — have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  sute  health  planning 
councU — CHP. 

In  a  series  of  legislative  actions,  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  tied  SUte  and  area- 
wide  health  planning  to  facility  Ucen- 
sure,  cofistructlon,  loan  Insurance,  and 
payment  under  Medl-Cal.  Licenses  for 
new  construction,  ixinverslon,  or  facUlty 
additions  ore  to  be  Issued  only  upon  a 
favorable  recommendation  to  the  licens- 
ing authority — the  SUte  health  depart- 
ment— by  an  area  health  planfilng 
agency.  Presently  there  are  eight  funded 
areawlde  CHP  agencies  in  California  and 
a  ninth  is  being  organized  so  that  the 
SUU's  total  geographic  area  wUl  be  cov- 
ered by  nine  areawlde  health  planning 
agencies. 

In  Idaho,  the  SUU  legislature  en- 
acted a  recommendation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Health  Faculties  of  the  Governors 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  for  the  Ucenslng  of 
nursing  home  administrators. 

The  Idaho  State  Board  of  Health  has 
also  accepted  a  councU  recommendation 
that  the  SUU  board  of  health,  as  the 
health  faculties  Ucenslng  authority,  re- 
view and  amend  licensure  requirements 
to  the  end  that  Ucenses  issued  to  various 
types  of  health  facilities  more  accurately 
reflect  the  level  of  services  provided  by 
the  faculty. 

Also,  In  Idaho,  by  direction  of  the  SUte 
administrator  of  health,  the  SUte 
health  planfUng  agency  reviews  all  HIU- 
Burton  appUcatlons. 

HUl-Burton  appUcatlons  In  Wyoming 
are  being  referred  to  the  SUte  health 
planiUng  agency  volunUrUy  for  review 
and  comment. 

The  Colorado  SUU  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  agency  ofllclaUy  reviews 
aU  health  aspecU  of  construction  and 
platming  grants  for  the  SUte. 

In  MiimesoU.  the  SUte  health  plan- 
ning agency's  efforts  were  InstrumenUl 
In  getting  the  legislature  to  authorize  the 
development  of  all  SUte  hospitals  as 
miUtlpurpose  regional  centers  with  pro- 
grams for  menUUy  iU.  menUUy  retarded, 
and  Inebriate  patients.  Previously  this 
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type  of  care  was  being  delivered  in  a 
tragmented.  categorical  manner.  When 
the  new  centers  are  developed  the  qual- 
ity and  efficiency  of  care  should  be 
vastly  improved. 

These  acUiities  are  an  important  start 
in  involving  health  planning  agencies  in 
facilities  construction  decisions.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Nelson  that  such  Involve- 
meni  must  become  the  rule  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ale  is  considering  the  Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1970.  a  part  of 
which  extends  and  improves  existing  re- 
gional medical  programs.  These  pro- 
grams function  as  coordinated  systems 
to  provide  specialized  services  for  the 
benefit  of  physicians  and  patients. 
Pennsylvania  has  fared  well  under  this 
program  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
the  regional  medical  plan  this  added 
boost. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  three 
medical  regions:  First,  Greater  Delaware 
Valley;  second.  Susquehanna  Valley:  and 
third.  Western  Pennsylvania.  These  re- 
gions, m  concert,  serve  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Greater  Delaware  Valley  regional 
medical  program  covers  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  a  population  of  8.2  million 
During  the  current  year,  this  program 
will  receive  $3.2  million.  Stace  receiving 
its  first  pianmng  grant  m  1967,  It  has  re- 
ceived t7.3  million- 
Several  outstanding  programs  are  now 
in  effect  in  the  Greater  Delaware  Valley 
region.  Wilkes-Barre.  Reading,  and 
Allentown  are  the  focal  points  for  an 
Intensive  and  successful  coronary  care 
training  program.  A  pediatric  pulmonary 
disease  program  is  now  operating  in 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania's  second  medical  region 
is  designated  as  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
program.  This  region  covers  27  counties 
in  central  Peimsylvania  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2.1  million.  This  year,  it  will  be 
allocated  nearly  1832,000  to  boost  its  total 
to  $16  million.  The  first  planning  grant 
was  received  in  1967. 

The  Susquehanna  medical  region 
boasts  two  noteworthy  projects.  One.  in 
Altoona,  is  the  establishment  of  a  stroke 
unit  to  serve  as  a  consultation  and  train- 
ing resource  for  practicing  physicians  and 
nurses.  The  other  project,  operating  from 
the  Geissinger  Medical  Center  in  Sun- 
bury,  is  a  coronary  care  unit  serving  in 
a  nurses'  training  program.  It  is  the 
only  such  program  in  a  surrounding 
eight-county  area  But  because  of  its 
existence,  several  neighboring  hospitals 
ai-e  planning  to  establish  units  to  serve 
auxiliary  fiuctions. 

The  third  medical  region  in  the  Com- 
monwealth is  the  western  Pennsylvania 
regional  program.  It  is  centered  m  Pitts- 
burgh and  serves  28  surrounding  counties 
with  a  population  of  4.2  million  Since 
receivmg  Its  first  planning  grant  In  1967. 
the  region  has  received  over  t2  million. 
In  Pittsburgh,  there  Is  a  program  for 
long-term  trainli^  of  nursing  home  per- 
sonnel. It  Is  one  of  the  best  compre- 
hensive continuing  education  programs 
in  existence.  A  second  outstanding  pro- 
gram in  the  western  Pennsylvania  region 
is  the  regional  medical  library  system 


which  links  over  100  hospitals  In  the  28- 
coimty  area. 

Regional  medical  care  is  one  answer  to 
the  contlnmng  crisis  m  healtli  care.  The 
regional  concept  allows  the  sharing  of 
trained  persoimel  and  medical  resources 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  health  and  to 
Increase  the  eftecUveness  of  health  serv- 
ices. I  support  this  concept  and  hope  that 
the  pending  legislation  will  continue  to 
assist  Pennsylvania  In  the  years  to  come. 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1132,  iHR.  17570>.  the  House-passed 

companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss>.  The  bill  will  be  suted  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  Calendar  No.  1132  (HJt.  17570) 
to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  relating  to  educa- 
tion, research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  related  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  17570 
and  to  insert  \n  lieu  thereof  the    text  of 
3.  3355.  as  now  amended  by  the  Senate, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  que.'tion 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  enerossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  17570)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  The  bill  havuig  l>een  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  BIBLE),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr,  BmiDicK).  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Bysd).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Csnnoh).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr,  Chtjuch).  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  iMr.  Dodd>,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtJlBRiOHT).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  IUrtki)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HtiCHXs) .  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  KiNNEDY  > .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  M.*G?fnsoNi.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McC»«thyi.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McOri), 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
McGovERN ) .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr,  MiTCALD,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr,  Mobtoya).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   (Mr,  RiMcorr),  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  RussEi.t\ 
the  Senator  from  Mlssou.'i  'Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Yonso.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
officially  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chthchi,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
1  Mr.  PoiBMCHT ) .  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iMr.  Maonuson), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Mc- 
Gee>.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  RiaicoEF),  and  the  Senator  from 
w  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would  each 

Vi..    •yea." 

Ml.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Pbodty),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr,  Cotton),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr,  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr,  Fono), 
the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Fannin 
and  Mr,  Goldwater  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  GoodeiD,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Giir^ey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  iMr,  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr,  Mdrphy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  of  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr,  Booos) ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr,  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oooo- 
ell).  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  MuMDT  I ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MORPHY),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(No,  2B5Leg.| 

TEAS— 66 


Allen 

Grlffln 

Allolt 

H*ms 

Andereon 

Hart 

Baker 

Hatneld 

BaTb 

HolUnd 

D*l'.mon 

HoHIORs 

Byrt.  W-  V«. 

Rruska 

Case 

loouye 

Cock 

Javiu 

Cocper 

Jordmn.  N.C 

Cr»nrton 

JordAn,  Idmho 

Curtis 

Long 

Dole 

Hid -field 

F*«^leton 

McClellsn 

E»-tl»nd 

MclDtyra 

Ellender 

Miller 

Ervln 

MoDdAle 

Oore 

Mou 

Onvel 

Nelaon 

NATS— I 

WUlluns.  Del- 

Packvood 

Pa  store 

Pearson 

Fell 

Percy 

Prozmire 

EUndolpta 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smitb.  Maine 

SmltH.  nt. 

Sparkma-D 

Spong 

Stennls 

SteTena 

Talmadge 

Tfaunnond 

Yarborougb 
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Aiken 

Ocidwater 

Mundt 

Bennett 

GoodeU 

Murpby 

Bible 

Ourner 

Muakic 

Bo«Cs 

Mauaeu 

Prouty 

BrlSJke 

Hartke 

Rlbiccff 

Burdick 

Huifhes 

Busaell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jacksun 

Scbweiker 

Canncn 

Kenoedy 

Symtngtcn 

Cbuich 

Ma|{uUBOU 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mathias 

TvdiuBi 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

WiUlam«.  N.J. 

Dcmlolck 

McCee 

Youne,  N  Dak 

Pannln 

McOovein 

Y0UD8.  Ohio 

FouK 

Metcalf 

FulbrlKbt 

Mootoya 

So  the  bUl  iHM.  17570)  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bin  to  amend  titles  m  and  IX  of  tiie 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  b£  to  revise, 
extend,  and  Improve  tbe  programK  of  research, 
Investlgmtlon,  education,  training,  and  dem- 
onstrations authorized  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized.  In  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
to  make  certain  technical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1100,  S.  3355,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amend- 
ment on  HJl,  17570  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH.  Mr.  WiLLUMs  of  Ncw  Jersey. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  HncHES,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Doia- 
NicK,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


REFERRAL  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotLsent  that  Calendar  No. 
1131,  H.R.  18110.  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Concerted  mtemational  action  against 
organized  groups  committing  air  piracy 
should  be  initiated  immediately.  Mem- 
bers of  such  groups  should  l>e  denied  ac- 
cess to  all  means  of  international  travel. 
They  should  be  denied  entr>'  into  foreign 
coimtrics  and  all  international  airports. 
They  should  be  denied  visas  and  pass- 
ports. Nations  harbonng  organizations 
engaged  in  hijacking  must  bear  prime 
responsibility  for  the  suppression  and 
disbandment  of  these  groups.  Nations 
unable  or  unwilling  to  move  eUectively 
against  such  organizations  within  their 
borders  should  be  ostracized  through  the 
denial  of  all  means  of  international 
transport. 

The  current  situation  involving  the 
holding  of  hostages  is  a  particularly 
acute  challenge  to  the  community  of  na- 
tions and  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
immediate  task  is  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
hostages  and  to  rescue  them  from  their 
mad  captors.  These  hostages  of  all  na- 
tions must  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
and  concern  of  all  civilized  mankind, 
which  can  feel  only  outrage  for  the  crim- 
inal conduct  of  those  who  hold  them 
captive. 

One  thing  Is  clear,  Mr.  President,  Not 
one  of  the  hostages  is  any  di-ferent  from 
another  with  regard  to  national  origin 
or  religion,  and  the  civilized  world  is  re- 
sponsible for  and  can  accept  nothing  less 
than  the  release  of  all.  whether  they  be 
from  Britain.  Switzerland.  Germany,  or 
the  United  States. 

Looked  at  beyond  this  crisis,  the  Pales- 
tine-Arab refugee  situation  which 
spawned  these  hijackings  reflects  the 
bankruptcy  of  international  policy  as 
manifested  by  UNRWA.  This  Is  the 
whirlwind  reaped  by  those  Arab  States 
which  have  used  the  refugees  as  pawns 
In  their  efforts  to  try  to  discredit  Israel; 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  Palestinian-Arab 
refugees  caught  in  a  historic  crisis  is 
what  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
their  Arab  brothers.  Now  this  catastro- 
phic policy  has  prtxiuced  the  commando 
madness.  One  of  the  first  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  VH.  General  Asisembly  at 
Us  commg  session  must  be  the  Palestine- 
Arab  refugee  question.  The  nations  main- 
taining UNRWA  simply  cannot  continue 
to  pour  money  into  this  self -perpetuating 
failure.  A  better  and  saner  way  must  be 
found.  Error  has  been  compounded  for 
so  long  on  this  question  that  disaster  has 
overtaken  us. 


AIRCRAFT  HIJACKING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  come  from  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  matter.  Air- 
craft hijacldlng  Is  piracy  which  the  com- 
munity of  nations  no  longer  can  tolerate. 
For  centuries  civilized  nations,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  have  acted  to  sup- 
press piracy  on  the  high  seas.  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  set  the  precedent  for 
our  Nation  through  his  courageous  ac- 
tions against  the  Barbary  pirates  in  1801. 
Suppressive  action  against  the  modem 
piiates  of  the  skies  Is  long  overdue. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  20  United 
States  Code  42  and  43.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  fill  the  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
section  601.  title  6.  Public  Law  250,  77th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Whitter  of  Mississippi  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures,  to  fill  an  exist- 
ing vacancy  thereon. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  AND  ANNUITANTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  the  Senate  passed  two  items  on  the 
call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar  which 
dealt  with  identical  subject  matters — S. 
1772  and  BR.  16968.  Before  the  error 
was  discovered,  the  House  companion 
item  was  messaged  back  to  the  House.  It 
has  now  been  returned  to  the  Senate  and 
is  at  the  desk. 

Having  already  vacated  the  previous 
action  on  the  Senate  bill,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  matter  as  originally  mtended.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  vote  by 
which  HR.  16968  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed  be  reconsidered,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1772. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pas- 
sage of  H.R,  16968  will  be  reconsidered 
together  w'lth  the  third  reading  and  the 
Senate  bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S,  1772)  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  health  insurance  for  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice With  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
s.  iTja 

Be  it  enacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentatiiej  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thmt.  except 
as  provided  by  sutigectlon  (b)  or  section  8906 
of  title  5.  Uoltad  States  CkJde.  effective  from 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  tie- 
gins  on  or  after  July  1.  1970.  and  coqUbu- 
ing  until  the  flnt  day  of  the  Orst  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1971,  the 
biweekly  Government  oontrlbutloa  for 
health  tienefita  for  an  employee  or  annuitant 
enrolled  under  a  health  t>eneflts  plan  under 
chapter  89  of  title  5,  United  states  Code, 
shall  t>e  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average 
of  the  Butncrlptlon  charges  In  effect  on  the 
lieglnning  date  of  the  adjustment,  with  re- 
spect to  self  alone  or  self  and  family  enroll- 
ments, as  appUoable,  for  tbe  tiighast  level  of 
benefits  offered  by^ 

■■(1)  the  service  ijeneflt  plon: 

"(3)    the   mdemnlty   tieneat   plan; 

"(S)  the  two  employee  organization  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enroiimeota,  as 
determined  by  tiie  CTommisslon:  and 

"(4)  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plana 
with  the  largest  number  of  enroUmenta,  aa 
determined  by  the  Commission.". 

Skc.  a.  Effective  January  1,  1971,  section 
69oe(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(a>  The  Government  oontrfbutlon  for 
health  tieneflts  for  employees  or  annultanti 
enrolled  In  health  beneflta  plans  under  thja 
ciiapter  ahali  lie  adjusted  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  of  each  year  to  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average 
of  the  sutMCriptlon  charges  In  effect  on  tbe 
t>eglnnlng  date  of  tlie  adjustment,  with  re- 
spect to  self  alone  or  self  and  family  enxoU- 
mcnts,  BE  applicable,  for  the  higheat  level  of 
benefits  offered  by^ 

"(I)  tbe  service  tieneflts  plan: 

"(fl)    tbe  indemnity  benefit  plan; 

"(3>  tbe  two  employee  organisation  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollmenta.  aa 
determined  by  tbe  OommlaBloo;  and 
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"v4)  tbe  two  oomprehenalve  medical  plans 
with  tbe  largest  number  of  enrollmenU.  as 
determined  by  the  Commisaloo.". 

Sic  3.  (a)  SecUon  8801(3)  (B)  or  tlUe  6, 
United  Slates  Code,  la  amended  to  read  aa 
toUows: 

"(B)  a  member  of  a  family  who  recelvea 
an  Immediate  annuity  as  the  eurvlvor  of 
an  employee  or  of  a  retired  employee  de- 
scribed by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph;". 

IDI  Section  8901(3)  (Dl(l)  of  tlO«  '• 
United  States  Code,  u  amended  by  stnklDg 
out  ■■.  having  completed  6  or  more  years  ol 
service,". 

Sic.  4  (SI  Section  a»07(a)  (B)  of  title  B, 
United  states  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  ther«of. 
ibl  Section  8901  (1)(U)  of  title  5.  Umted 
*  States  Ctxte.  la  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  Immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

SIC.  S.  (a)  The  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  BeneBts  Act  (74  Stat.  84S;  PubUc 
Law  86-734)  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2i4)  la  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
includes  the  Social  Security  Admlnlatratlon 
for  purpoaes  of  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance  provided  by  part  B  of  UOe  iviu  of 
the  Social  Security  Act"; 

(31  Sections  4(a)  and  «(a)  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  plan  for  suj^ementary  medical  la- 
surance  provided  by  part  B  of  UUe  XVTH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,",  and 

(3)  Section  9  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  lubeectlon: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw,  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  any  pay- 
ments of  Oovemment  contributions  under 
secuon  4  or  6  of  this  Act  from  any  person 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Cnmmlsfilon, 
such  person  Is  without  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  contrary  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science.', 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1.  1»TO. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
technical  committee  amendment  at  the 

desk,  and  I  call  it  up.  

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  IoUow.=  : 
On  page  2.  line  7.  after  the  word  "after" 
strllie  out    "July"  and  Insert  "October". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R    16968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LEOisLATIvg  Clzrk.  a  bill  (HJl. 
189681  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  ol 
the  Government  contribution  with  re- 
»pect  to  the  health  beneBts  coverage  of 
Federal  employees  and  aimultants.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  HR.  16968  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  S.  1772.  as  amended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  indicate  for 
the  RicoaD  that  this  procedure  has  been 
cleared  with  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  so  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  no  objection  of  which 
lam  aware. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Maes).  The  Chair  would  state  that  on 
HJl.  16968.  Just  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  title  will  be  appropriately  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Mossi.  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  was  passed. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  S.  1772  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1134,  H.R.  18725. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows;  HJl.  18725,  to  esUblish  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  provide  for  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Repr^entatives  from  the  District  of 

Columbia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  bUl  providing  for  a  delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  The  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America.  As  such  seat  of  government 
it  belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  represented  by  100 
Senators  and  435  Representatives.  Each 
House  of  Congress  has  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated Committee  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Furthermore,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington has  a  municipal  government 
which  provides  municipal  services  to  the 
residents  of  Washington. 

When  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion included  a  reference  to  a  PMeral 
district  for  the  seat  of  government.  It 
was  their  Intent  that  the  Congress 
should  be  protected  from  local  political 
pressures  during  its  deliberations. 

I  regard  this  bill  as  an  entering  wedge 
toward  providing  two  US.  Senators  and 
one  or  two  U.S.  Representatives  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  bill  Is  unwise  and  will  start  a 
chain  reaction  that  will  be  extremely 
undesirable. 

My  vote  will  be  cast  against  HJl. 
18725. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
PELL  moved  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabic  was 
agreed  to.         

OFFICE   OF  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1175.  S.  3619. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  S.  3619,  to  create,  within  the 
Office  of  the  President,  an  OIHce  of  Dis- 
aster Assistance,  to  revise  and  expand 
Federal  programs  for  relief  from  the 
eHects  of  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Disaster 
Assistance  Act  cf  1870". 

TITLE  I— FINDmOS  AND  DECLARATIONS; 
DETINrnONS 

riMDXNOS   AXV  DSdJUU-noNS 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  OoQgrass  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  because  loaa  of  life,  human  suSartng. 
loss  of  income,  and  property  loss  and  damage 
result  from  major  disasters  such  as  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  storms,  floods,  high  waters, 
wind-driven  waters,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes, 
droughts,  Hres.  and  other  catastrophes;  and 

(2)  because  such  disasters  disrupt  the 
normal  functioning  of  government  and  the 
community,  and  adversely  affect  Individual 
persons  and  families  with  great  severity; 
special  measures,  designed  to  expedite  the 
rendering  of  aid.  assistance,  and  emergency 
welfare  services,  and  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabiutatlon     of     devastated     ar«as.     are 
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DFcessary. 

(b)  It  iB  the  intent  of  tbe  Congreas.  by  this 
Act.  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  of  alleviating  the  suffering  and  dam- 
age which  result  from  euch  disasters  by — 

(H  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  major  disaster  relief  programs; 

(9>  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehenslve  disaster  relief  plana,  programs, 
Bjid  organisations  by  the  States;  and 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  Federal  major  disaster  relief 
programs. 

DKnumoNS 
8ac- 103.  As  usAd  in  tbli  Act — 
(11  "major  disaster"  means  any  hurricane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  earthquake, 
drought.  Ore,  or  other  catastrophe  !n  any 
part  of  the  United  et*t«s.  which  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President.  Is  or  threatens 
to  be  of  culDclent  swerltr  uid  mecnltude  to 


warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  supplement  the  efforts  and 
available  resources  of  States,  local  govern- 
meuu.  and  relief  orgamzatlons  In  alleviat- 
ing the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffer- 
ing caua^^d  thereby,  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  Oovernor  of  any  State  In  which 
such  catastrophe  occurs  or  threatens  to  occur 
certifies  the  need  for  dtMster  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  and  gives  assurance  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
funds  of  such  State.  Ita  local  governments, 
or  otber  agencies  for  alleviating  the  damage, 
loss,  hardship  or  suffering  resulting  from 
such  catastrophe: 

(2)  "United  States"  means  the  nfty  States. 
the  Enstrlct  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory   of  the  Pacific   Islands; 

l3)  'State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
ca-  the  Trust  TerrUory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(4)  "Oovernor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State: 

15 1  "local  government"  means  any  county. 
city,  Tillage,  town,  district,  or  other  political 
ftubdlvislon  of  aSTy  State,  and  includes  any 
rural  community  or  unlnoorporated  town  or 
village  for  which  an  application  for  assist- 
ance Is  made  by  a  State  or  pc^ltlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof; 

(6)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment.  Federal 
corporation,  or  other  affency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  except 
the  American  National  Red  Cross;  and 

(7)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Ementency  Prepojednesa. 

TITLE  II— THE   ADMINISTRATION  OP 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

PaET   a — GSKOUl.   PionsiONS 

nmea&L  cooaoiNATDfo  orricxa 

Sec.  201-  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
immediately  upon  his  designation  of  a  ma]or 
disaster  area,  a  Federal  coordinating  offloer 
to  operate  under  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness in  such  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  coordlnaUng  officer,  within  the 
designated  area,  shall 

(1)  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  typea 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

{2)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the  Di- 
rector; 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  re- 
lief, including  activities  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  and  of  other  relief  organi- 
zations which  agree  to  operate  under  his  ad- 
vice or  direction;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action.  cooMstent  with 
authority  delegated  to  blm  by  the  Director, 
and  consistent  with  the  provUlons  of  this 
Act.  OS  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  lo- 
cal citizens  and  public  officials  in  promptly 
obtaining  aaslstauce  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

VMEJtCCNCT  StrrPOBT  TEAH8 

Sic.  302  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
form  emergency  support  teams  of  person- 
nel to  be  deployed  In  a  major  disaster  area. 
Such  emergency  support  teams  shall  assist 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer  In  carrying 
out  hli  responslbllitles  pursuant  to  section 
301  (b)  of  thU  Act. 

COOPXBATION   or  RSmiAL  AOMMCTMB 

Ssc.  203.  <a>  In  any  major  disaster,  FmI- 
eral  agencies  are  hereby  authorised,  on  di- 
rection of  the  President,  to  provide  assist- 
ance by — 

(I)  utilising  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensatjon  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, persQonel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 


(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Bed  Cross,  other  relief 
nnii  disaster  aeslstance  organiEations.  or  oth- 
erwise, medicine,  food,  and  other  consuma- 
ble supplies,  or  emergency  assistance; 

(31  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies  determined  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  to  be  stirplus  to  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  tbe  Federal  Government; 
and 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  essential  for 
the  protection  and  preeervatlon  of  life  and 
property,  including — 

(A)  clearing  and  removing  debris  and 
wreckage; 

(B)  making  repairs  to.  or  reetcrlng  to  serv- 
ice, public  facilities,  belonging  to  State  or 
local  governments,  which  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  major  disaster  except  that  the 
Federal  contribution  therefor  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  net  cost  of  restoring  such  facili- 
ties to  their  capacity  prior  to  such  disaster; 

IC)  providing  emergency  shelter  for  indi- 
viduals and  families  who,  aa  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  require  such  assistance:  and 

(D)  making  contributions  to  State  or  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) . 

( b)  Emergency  work  performed  under  sub- 
section <a)  (4)  of  this  secUon  shall  not  pre- 
clude Federal  assistance  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(ct  Federal  agencies  may  be  relmbuiced 
for  expenditures  under  section  a03(a)  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
as  relmbursemeat  for  services  or  supplies 
furnished  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appvo- 
prlauoD  or  appropriations  currently  avail- 
able for  such  services  or  suf^Ues. 

(d)  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  tbe  exercise 
or  performance  or  the  failure  to  exercise  or 
perform  a  discretionary  function  or  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  bectlon. 

{el  Any  Federal  agency  designated  by  the 
President  to  exercise  authority  under  this  Act 
may  establish  such  special  groups.  Interde- 
partmental or  otherwise,  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Federal  disaster  prepared - 
nees  and  assistance,  and  the  funds  of  any 
such  agency  may  be  utilized  (or  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  any  group  so  established. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
accept  and  utilize  tbe  services  or  fadUtlea  of 
any  State  or  locaj  gOT'emment,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government.  Any  Federal 
agency,  in  performing  any  activities  under 
this  section,  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  temporary  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6.  United  SUtec  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provlaloas 
of  chapter  St  and  subchapter  HI  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  to  employ  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  ot  such  title,  and  to  incur  obli- 
gations on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
contract  or  otherwise  for  the  acqulaltlon. 
rental,  or  hire  of  equipment,  services,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  for  shipping,  drayage, 
travel,  and  commtinicatlon,  and  for  tbe  su- 
pervision ULd  administration  of  such  activi- 
ties. Such  obligations,  including  obligations 
arising  out  of  the  temporary  amptoyxoent  oi 
additional  personnel,  may  be  Incurred  by  an 
agency  In  such  amount  as  may  be  mads 
available  to  it  by   the  Presldeat. 

(g)  In  the  interest  of  providing  maxlmtim 
mobilLzatloa  cd  Federal  ssilstsnre  tinder  this 


Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  coordi- 
nate in  such  manner  as  he  may  determine 
the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  In  provid- 
ing disaster  assistance.  The  President  may 
direct  any  Federal  agency  to  utllue  its  avail- 
«ble  personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facili- 
ties, and  other  resources  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  herein  contained.  Tbe  Presl- 
dent  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  any  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
oonf  erred  on  him  by  any  section  of  this  Act 
either  directly  or  through  such  Federal 
agency  as  he  may  designate. 

(h)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  shall  con- 
duct periodic  reviews  (at  least  annually)  of 
the  activities  of  Federal  and  State  depart- 
ments or  agencies  providing  disaster  asslst- 
ODoe,  In  order  to  assure  maximum  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs,  and  to  evaluate 
progress  being  made  In  the  development  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  preparedness  to 
cope  with  major  disasters. 

tisx  or  LOCAL  rizMS  AKD  nrDivmuALs 

Sec.  204.  In  the  expendlttire  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  with  private  organi- 
zations, firms,  or  Individuals,  preference  shall 
be  given,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  practica- 
ble, to  those  organizations,  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals who  reside  or  do  business  primarily 
In  the  disaster  area. 

rcoxoai.  caAKT-tif-*n>  nuxuuMS 

Sec.  205.  Any  FMeral  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  Is  authonze<i.  if  so  requested  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorities,  to 
modify  or  waive,  for  the  duration  of  a  major 
disaster  proclamation,  such  oonOltlons  for 
assistance  as  would  otherwise  prevent  the 
giving  of  assistance  under  such  programs  If 
the  Inability  to  meet  such  condltloiu  is  a 
result  of  the  disaster. 

STATS  DIOABTia  FLAMS 

Sec.  aoo.  (a)  The  President  is  authorised 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  In  de- 
veloping oom prehenslve  plans  and  practica- 
ble programs  for  preparation  against  major 
disasters,  and  for  relief  and  assistance  for 
individuals,  businesses,  and  local  govem- 
menu  following  such  disaster.  Such  plans 
should  include  looig-range  recovery  and  re- 
oonstructlon  assistance  plans  for  seriously 
damaged  or  destroyed  public  and  private 
facUitiea. 

(b>  Tbe  President  is  authorised  to  moke 
grants  ct  not  more  than  •2&0,000  to  any 
State,  upon  application  therefor,  for  not  to 
exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing such  plans  and  programs. 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  on 
agency  which  is  specially  qualified  to  plan 
and  administer  such  a  diaaster  relief  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  through  such  agency,  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  Pre^dent,  which 
shall— 

(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tolled  State  program  for  preparation  against, 
and  relief  following,  a  major  disaster,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  emergency  and  long- 
term  assistance  to  individuals,  businesses. 
and  local  governments;  and 

12\  include  provision  for  tbe  appointment 
of  a  State  coordinating  offloer  to  act  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  coordinating  offl- 
oer appointed  under  section  201  of  this  Act. 

(d)  F^m  time  to  time  the  Director  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  containing  his  recom- 
mendations for  programs  for  the  Federal  role 
in  the  implementation  and  funding  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  plans,  and  such 
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other  recommendltJona  relMlng  to  the  ^e 
«■«!  role  in  dl»«st«r  relief  activities  as  Be 
deems  wammed.  ^     ,  ^  ,„  _.»-     sl»t"us  prior  to  a  major  disaster. 

(el   The  President  is  authorized  to  make  y^         condition    ot    parUclpMlon    in 

.nints  not  to  exceed  »IJS,0O0  per  annum  to  (">   «    »    "=°     .        iT.  ...rTT; 

any  State  m  an  amount  not  to  esceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  for  the  purpoM  ol 
improving,  maintaining,  and  updating  that 
State's  disaster  assistance  plans. 


an  equitable  and  impartial  manner,  without  whlct  threatens  such  destruction  as  would 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  ol  race,  color.      ".—.„..-  .  ™»io,  Hi...t-r 
religion,  nauonalltj,  ses.  age.  or  economic 


grants  not  to  «c«d  •2S,000  per  annum  to      ^;  ^^^^rtbution  or  aMiswmce  or  . applies  un- 
.    „«t   tn  i.«r**d  50      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^   ^jj^^  organizations  shaU  be 


CUE    AND    COOaOINATION    OF    REUXT 
OaC&NtZATIONS 

SBC.  207.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  a«- 
Blstance  loUowlng  a  major  disaster,  the  Di- 
rector mav  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the 
personnel  and  facIUtiea  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  MlBslons  and  Charities. 
uid  other  relief  or  disaster  asslstanc*  orga- 
olnUons.  in  the  distribution  of  medicine. 
food  supplies,  or  other  Items,  and  m  the 
restoration.  rehabUlUtlou.  or  reconstruction 
of  community  services  and  essential  facul- 
ties, whenever  the  Director  finds  that  such 
uUllratloD  la  neceasary. 

lb)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  or  disaster  assist- 
ance organizations  under  which  the  disaster 
relief  acUvitiea  of  such  organizations  may 
be  coordinated  by  the  Federal  coordinating 
officer  whenever  such  organizations  are  en- 
gaged in  providing  relief  during  and  after 
a  major  disaster  Any  such  agreement  shall 
Include  provisions  conditioning  use  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Offlc*  of  Emergency  Pre- 
parednes  and  the  services  of  the  coordinat- 
ing officer  upon  compliance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Director  under  sections 
30e  and  aofl  of  this  Act.  and  Jucb  other 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  require. 

DfPl-ICATION    or    BtKETTTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Director,  in  consulta- 
Uon  with  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  program  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  persons,  business  con- 
cerns, or  other  entitles  suffering  losses  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  shaU  assure  that 
no  such  person,  business  conc<m,  or  other 
entity  will  receive  such  assistance  with 
respect  to  any  part  of  such  loss  as  to  which 
be  has  received  financial  asalstjmce  under 
any  other  program. 

(b)  The  Director  ahaU  assure  that  no  per- 
aoo.  business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part 
of  a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster If  such  person,  concern,  or  entity  re- 
ceived compensation  from  insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss. 
Partial  compensation  tor  a  loss  or  a  part  of 
ft  loea  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  ehall 
not  preclude  addJttonal  Federal  assistance  for 
any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Director  determines  (1) 
that  a  person,  bualnees  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  aasistance  under  this 
Act  for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business 
concern  or  other  entity  received  assistance 
for  the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and 
(2)  that  the  amount  received  from  all 
Bources  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  be 
abaU  direct  such  person,  business  concern, 
or  other  entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  Ped- 
erml  assistance  received,  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  that  part 
of  the  assistance  which  he  deems  excessive. 

HONDISCalMIMATIOK    tW     DISA8TWI    ASSISTAKCE 

Sec.  209.  (al  The  Director  shall  Issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per-..n- 
nti  carrying  out  emergency  relief  functions 
at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include  provisions  for  insuring 
that  the  distribution  of  supplies,  the  proces- 
sing of  applications,  and  other  relief  and  aa- 
Biatance  activities  shall  be  sccompUahed  in 


required  to  comply  with  regulations  relating 
to  nondlscrlmloaUon  promulgated  by  the 
Director,  and  such  other  regulations  appli- 
cable to  activities  within  a  major  disaster 
area  as  he  deems  necessary  lor  the  effective 
coordination  of  relief  efforts. 


AOVISOaT    PEKSONNd. 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  as- 
sign advisory  personnel  to  the  chief  execu- 
Uve  officer  of  any  Stale  or  local  govern- 
ment within  a  major  disaster  area,  upon  re- 
quest by  such  officer,  whenever  the  DUector 
determine*  that  such  osalgnment  Is  desir- 
able In  order  to  insure  lull  uuUzauon  of  re- 
Uef  and  assistance  resources  and  programs. 


DUUSTEa  WARMINCB 

Stc.  2U.  T^e  President  Is  authorized  to 
utUlze  or  to  make  avaUable  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  the  faclllilei  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  system  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  201  (c)  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defen«  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  app,  a281(c)).  for  the 
purpose  ot  providing  needed  warning  to  gov- 
ertunental  authorities  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  areas  endangered  by  Imminent 
major  disasters. 

Parr  B— Euksgxmct  Bmukw 
pacDisasixa  assxstahcx 
Sbc.  221.  To  avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a 
major  disaster,  the  President  U  aathon?ed, 
without  declaring  a  major  disaster,  to  utUlie 
Federal  resources  m  providing  disaster  assist- 
ance to  any  State  to  assist  luch  Sute  or  any 
local  government  thereof  in  circumstances 
which  cleorly  indicate  the  imminent  occur- 
rence of  a  major  disaster. 

CUERGENCT  COMMtTNlCATXONS 

Sec.  222.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish emergency  communications  In  any 
major  disaster  area  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  his  office,  and  to  moke  such 
communications  available  to  State  and  local 
government  officials  and  other  persons  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

EMCBCCNCT  PUBLIC  TaAKSPOETATIOH 

Sec  223.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide public  transportation  service  to  meet 
emergency  needs  in  a  major  disaster  area. 
Such  service  will  provide  transportation  to 
governmental  offices,  supply  centers,  stores, 
post  offices,  schools,  major  employment  cen- 
ters, and  such  other  places  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  community  to  re- 
sume its  normal  pattern  of  lite  as  soon  as 
possible. 

DCSaiS  REMOVAL  GK&KT8 

Sec.  224.  The  President,  whenever  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  U 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  SUte  or 
local  government  for  the  purpose  ot  removing 
debris  on  privately  owned  lands  or  waters  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and  is  authoriZied 
to  make  payments  through  such  SUte  or 
local  government  for  the  removal  of  debris 
from  community  areas  which  may  Include 
the  private  property  ot  an  individual.  No 
benefits  will  be  available  under  this  section 
unless  such  State  or  local  government  ar- 
ranges unconditional  authorization  for  re- 
moval of  debris  from  such  property  and 
agrees  to  indemnify  the  Federal  Government 
against  any  claims  arising  from  such  debris 
removal. 

nax  suFPBZSSioN  oaAirrs 

Sec  225.  The  President  la  authorized  to 
provide  aaaUtance.  Including  grants,  to  any 
State  for  the  suppression  of  any  fl.re  on  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  forest  or  grassland 


constitute  a  major  disaster. 

TEUPORABT    HOUSING    AaSISTANCE 

Sec  226.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  basis,  as  prescribed  in 
this  section,  dwelling  accommodations  for  In- 
dividuals and  families  who.  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  are  In  need  ot  assistance  by 
(1)  using  any  unoccupied  housing  owned 
by  the  United  Slates  under  any  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  i2)  arranging  with 
a  local  public  housing  agency  for  using  un- 
occupied public  housing  units,  or  (3)  ac- 
quiring existing  dwellings  or  mobile  homes 
or  other  readUy  fabricated  dwellings,  by  pur- 
chase or  lease.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  existing  dwellings,  mo- 
bUe  homes,  or  readily  fabricated  dwellings 
acquired  by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to 
Individuals  and  fanUUes  who  are  occupanu 
of  such  temporary  accommodations  at  prices 
that  ore  fair  and  equitable.  Any  mobile  home 
or  readUy  fabricated  dwelling  shall  be  placed 
on  a  site  complete  with  uiilities  provided  by 
State  or  local  government,  or  by  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  displaced 
by  the  major  disaster,  without  charge  to  the 
United  States.  However,  the  Director  may 
elect  to  provide  other  more  economical  and 
accessible  sites  at  Federal  expense  when  he 
determines  such  action  to  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

(b)  After  the  Initial  ninety  days  of  occu- 
pancy without  charge,  rental  shall  be  eotab- 
Itahed  for  such  accommodations,  under  such 
rules  and  regtilations  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe  taking  into  account  the  financial 
resources  of  the  occupant.  In  case  of  finan- 
cial hardship,  rentals  may  be  compromised, 
adjusted,  or  waived  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  months  from  the  date  of  occu- 
pancy, but  In  no  case  shall  any  such  Indi- 
vidual or  family  be  required  to  incur  a 
monthly  housing  expense  (Including  any 
fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortization 
of  debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  a  major  disaster)  which  Is  excess 
of  25  per  centum  of  the  monthly  income  of 
the  occupant  or  occupants. 

(c)  The  Director  Is  further  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to 
or  on  behalf  of  Individuals  and  families  who, 
as  a  result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  oral  or  written. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  flnanclal  hardship,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  The  Director  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  fiubsectlon  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  section  240  of  this 
Act.  provide  reemployment  assistance  serv- 
ices to  Individuals  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster. 


Past  C — Rbcovkst  Assistakcx 
sacall  bosines6  disaktcr  loans 
Sec.  231.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(b>  (1) 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Act,  as  amended 
(15  use.  S36(bn.  In  the  case  of  property 
loss  or  damage  resulting  from  a  major  dis- 
aster as  determined  by  the  President  or  a 
dlsBAter  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Small  Business  Administration — 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  l8 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise. (A)  shall,  on  that  part  of  any  loan  in 
excees  of  9500,  cancel  the  principal  of  the 
loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  ao  can- 
celed shall  not  exceed  $2,500.  and  (B)  may 
defer  Interest  payments  or  principal  pay- 
ments, or  both,  m  whole  or  In  part,  on  such 
loan  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  term 
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of  the  loan  without  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  make  such  payments; 

(2)  may  make  any  loan  for  the  repair,  re- 
bablUtailon.  or  replacement  ot  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  flnanclal  assistance  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  ot  the  total  destrucUon 
of.  or  substunual  property  damage  to  a  home 
or  business  concern,  may  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  liens  outstandmg  against  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such  re- 
fin:inclng  Is  for  the  repair.  rehabUlUUon,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  such  disaster  and  any 
such  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clouses  U)  "Id  (2|  ot  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  revising  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion ( b  I  CO  read  as  follows : 

-(2)  to  make  such  loons  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  bonks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  bosis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  located  in  an  area  affected  by 
a  disaster.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  the  concern  has  suffered  a  substantial 
economic  Injury  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
aster;"; 

(2)  by  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "meeUng 
the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (f)  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  property  loss  or 
damage  as  the  result  of  a  disaster  which  Is 
a  'major  disaster'  as  defined  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  I960  (42  U.S.C. 
ta55a(ay  >,". 

PAKMERS    HOME    ADMIKaSTaATlON    EMESGEMCT 
LOANS 

Sec.  332.  In  the  administration  of  the 
emergency  loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  19«1,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961- 
1967  >.  and  the  rural  housing  loan  program 
under  section  502  of  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42  US.C.  1472).  in 
the  case  of  loss  or  damage,  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster,  to  properly,  including  house- 
hold furnishings,  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture— 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  ti 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise. (A)  shall,  on  that  part  of  any  loan  In 
excess  of  »600.  cancel  the  principal  of  the 
loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  so  can- 
celled shall  not  exceed  U.SOO,  and  (B)  may 
defer  interest  payments  or  principal  pay- 
menu,  or  t>oth.  In  whole  or  In  port,  on  such 
loan  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  term 
of  the  loan  without  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  make  such  payments; 

(2)  may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair. 
rebablUUtlon,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  flnanclal  assistance  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources;  and 

(3>  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruction  of. 
or  substantial  property  damage  to  a  home  or 
business  concern  may  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  liens  outstandmg  against  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such  re- 
financing Is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  such  disaster  and 
any  such  refinancing  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section. 

LOANS  HELD  BT  THE  vrTEtANS'  *DMlKlST*ATION 

SEC.  233.  (1)  Section  1820(a)(2)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  subject  to  specific  limitations  In  this 
chapter,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
resi>ect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
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of  principal  or  interest  or  any  portion  there- 
of, security  or  other  provisions  of  any  note, 
contract,  mortgage  or  other  Instrument 
securing  a  loon  which  has  been  guaranteed. 
Insured,  made  or  acquired  under  this 
chapter; " 

(2)  Section  1820(f)  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Whenever  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 
to  any  resldenUal  property  securing  loans 
guoronteed.  Insured,  made,  or  acquired  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  chapter  oc-. 
curs  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
cermlned  by  the  President  under  the  Disaster 
AsslfftAnce  Act  of  1970,  the  Administrator 
shall  (1)  provide  counseling  and  such  other 
service  to  the  owner  ot  such  property  as 
may  be  feasible  and  shall  inform  such  owner 
concerning  the  disaster  assistance  available 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  from  State 
or  local  agencies,  and  (3»  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  i2)  of  this  section,  extend  on  an 
individual  case  basis  such  forbearance  or 
indulgence  to  such  owner  as  the  Adminis- 
irstor  determines  to  be  warranted  by  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  circumstances  of 
such  owner." 

DISASTWt  LOAM  DrmUST  RATES 

Sec  234.  (a)  Any  loan  made  under  the 
authority  ot  sections  231.  233,  23e(b).  237, 
or  241  of  this  Act  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
morkeuble  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  of  maturity  of  ten 
to  twelve  years  less  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(b)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7(b>  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  foUows 
■exceed"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  of  ten  to  twelve  years  less  not  to 
exceed  2  per  oenttmi  per  annum." 

AGE   or   APFUCANT  POE  LOANS 

SEC  235.  In  the  adminlstraUon  of  any 
Federal  disaster  loan  program  under  the  au- 
thority of  sections  231,  232.  or  233  of  this  Act, 
the  age  of  any  adult  loan  applicant  shall 
not  l>e  considered  In  determining  whether 
such  loon  should  be  made  or  the  amount  of 
such  loan. 

FEDERAL   LOAN    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  236.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  loan  ex- 
tension authority  provided  in  section  12  of 
the  Rural  Electrlfl cation  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  adjust  and  re- 
adjust the  schedules  for  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  loans  to  twrrowers  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  to  extend  the 
maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  to  a  date 
not  beyond  forty  years  from  the  date  of  such 
loan  where  he  determines  such  action  is  nec- 
c.".sary  because  of  the  impairment  of  the  eco- 
nomic feaslbUlty  of  the  system,  or  the  loss, 
destruction,  or  dcmoge  of  the  property  of 
such  borrowers  as  a  result  of  a  major  dlsa^rer. 
(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obligation  which  is  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  any  loan  made  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  its  predecessor  in  Interest,  or  which 
Is  included  within  the  revolving  fund  for 
liquidating  programs  estahUshed  by  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
19S5.  where  he  finds  such  refinancing  neces- 
sary because  of  the  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age (as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster)  to  prop- 
erty or  facilities  securing  such  obllgatlona. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  suspension  in 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  rharges 
on,  and  an  additional  extension  m  the 
maturity  of.  any  such  loan  for  a  period  not  to 


exceed  five  years  If  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  PnanclaX 
hardship. 

hXD    TO    UAJOB    SOtTRCTS    OP    EMPLOTr^KHT 

Slc.  237.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  the  case  of  a  nonagrlcultural 
enterprise,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration In  the  case  of  an  agricultural  enter- 
prise, are  authorized  to  provide  any  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  agricultural,  or  other 
enterpriee,  which  has  constituted  a  major 
source  of  employment  In  an  area  suffering 
a  major  disaster  and  which  Is  no  longer  in 
aubstsjittal  operation  as  a  result  of  Euch 
disaster,  a  loan  in  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessar)-  to  enable  such  enterprise  to  resume 
operations  in  order  to  assist  In  restoring  the 
economic  viability  of  the  disaster  area.  Loans 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  limitations  on  the  bize  of 
loans  which  may  otherwise  be  i]npo!>rd  by  eny 
other  provision  of  law  or  regtilation  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance, except  that  such  other  assistance 
may  be  adjusted  or  modified  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Director  under  the 
authority  of  section  206  of  this  Act.  Any  loan 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Interest:  requlremenu  of  section  234  of 
this  Act,  but  the  President,  If  he  deems  It 
necessary,  nuy  defer  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  loan. 

rooo  cotrpoNs  and  DisTamirnoK 
Sec.  238.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
low-income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coupon 
allotments  to  such  households  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
and  to  make  surplus  commodlUes  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  la  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  aUotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  be  determines  necessary,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  Including  the  consequences  of 
the  major  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of 
the  households  to  which  assistance  Is  mode 
available  under  this  section. 

(cl  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
except  as  they  relate  to  the  availability  of 
food  stamps  in  a  major  disaster  area. 

LEGAL    BZaVtCES 

Sec.  239.  Whence  the  Director  determines 
that  income  individuals  are  unable  to  secure 
legal  services  adequate  to  meet  their  needs 
as  a  consequence  of  a  major  disaster,  he  shall 
assure  the  availability  of  such  legal  services 
as  may  be  needed  by  these  individuals  be- 
cause of  conditions  created  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. Whenever  feasible,  and  cotislstent  with 
the  goals  of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Director  shaU  assure  that  the 
programs  are  conducted  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
and  State  and  local  bar  associations. 

tTNnEPLOTMEWT    ASSXSTANCS 

Sec.  240.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  any  individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  such  assistance  as 
he  deems  appropriate  while  such  individual 
Is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  provide  shaU  not  excaed  the  max- 
imum amount  and  the  ma«fmiim  duration  of 
payment  under  the  ixneinplornMnt  compen- 
sation program  of  the  State  tn  which  the 
disaster  occurred,  and  the  amotmt  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section  to  any  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of 
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unemployment  compeasatlon   or  of  prtvata 
Income  protection   insurmnce  campeni»Uon 

»viil»Cilc  to  such  individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

COMHtTNITT  DISASTX*  LOAN  ruND 

S«c.  241.  (4)  There  U  e»WU)ll«hed  within 
the  Treasury  &  CommunUy  Disaster  Lo»n 
Fund  trom  which  the  President  may  author- 
ize loans  to  local  govemmenu  for  the  pur- 


gence  of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval  of 
construction  of  any  section  of  specified  rood 
or  of  any  other  specified  developmeut  facility 
and.  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  a  major 
physical  cbaoge  results  in  additional  con- 
struction work  In  connection  with  such  road 
or  lacUUy  by  such  purchaser  with  an  eetl- 
mated  cost,  as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary,  (l)  of  more  than  »1.000  for  sales 
under  one  million  board  feet.   (2)    of  more 


consistent  with  requirements  of  other  build* 
ing  regulations,  codes,  and  program  require- 
ments applicable;  and 

(2 )  to  promulgate  such  regulaUons  as  mw 
be  necessary. 
Past   D — Rxstocation   or  Pvbljc  Pacxunss 

IXDEftAL    rACTLrriKS 

Sec.  351.  The  President  may  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  to  repair,  reconstruct,  restore. 


noses  of  meeting  payments  of  principal  and      than  »1  per  thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of     or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the  Umted 
i"-""^  ^_ ., , „j.j    inri^KtMi.      ..   -1.. iiti t..^».ri    »^^r     r.1-    <  1 V    nf     5itarr«   and    under    the    lurlsdlctlon   of    such 


interest  on  outstanding  bonded  Indebted- 
ness, for  providing  the  local  share  of  any 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  la  de- 
signed to  assist  In  the  restoration  of  an 
area  damaged  by  a  major  disaster,  or  for 
providing  and  malntaJnmg  cesentlal  public 
services.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  only  if 
the  local  government  has  suffered  a  loas  of 
either  more  than  2&  per  centum  of  Its  tax 
base  or  such  a  substanUal  amount  that  It 
Is  otherwise  unable  to  meet  such  payments, 
local  share  obligations,  or  the  cost  of  essen- 
tial public  services. 

lb)  Ixians  from  the  Fund  eatablUhed  by 
this  section  shall  be  without  interest  for 
the  first  two  years,  ihall  be  made  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  neceasary,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years,  and  shaai  bear  interest  after 
the  first  two  years  at  a  rate  proscribed  In 
secuon  234.  The  President  may  defer  initial 
payments  on  9uch  a  loan  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years  or  half  the  term  of  the 
loan,  whichever  is  less.  Any  loans  under  this 
section  may  be  made  for  a  local  govern- 
ment's fiscal  year  in  which  the  disaster 
occurred  and  for  each  of  the  following  two 
fiscal  years-  Loans  for  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  avera^ 
annual  property  tax  revenue  received  by  the 
local  government  for  the  three-year  period 
preceding  the  major  disaster  and  the  local 
^vemment's  accnied  property  tax  revenue 
for  each  of  the  three  years  following  the 
major  disaster  For  purposes  of  computations 
under  this  section,  the  tax  rate  and  tax  as- 
sessment valuation  factors  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster  shall  not  be  reduced 
during  the  three-year  period  following  the 
disaster. 

(c)(l>  The  President  may  transfer  to  the 
Fund  such  sums  as  be  may  determine  to 
tM  necessary  from  the  appropriations  avail- 
able  to  him  for  disaster  relief.  All  amounts 
received  ha  Interest  payments  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other  mon- 
eys, property,  or  assets  derived  from  oper*- 
tions  in  connection  with  this  seotton  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  Fund. 

[  3 1  All  loans,  expenses,  and  payments  pur- 
.luant  to  operations  under  this  eectlon  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Fund.  Prom  time  jo  time. 
and  at  least  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  yeax, 
there  shall  be  paid  from  the  Fund  into  the 
Tressurr.  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  interest 
on  the  average  amount  of  appropriations 
accumulated  as  capital  to  the  Fund,  leas  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the 
Fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  In- 
terest shall  not  exceed  any  rate  determined 
under  section  234  for  loans  from  the  Fund. 
Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  any  Interest  payments  so  deferred  shall 
thetnselves  bear  Interest.  If  at  any  time  the 
President  determines  that  moneys  In  the 
Fund  exceed  the  present  and  amy  reasonably 
prospective  future  requirements  of  the  Fund, 
such  excess  may  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  or  to  the  appropriations 
av&iiable  to  the  President  for  disaster  relief, 
id)  There  are  hereby  autboriaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  VIOO,- 
000.000.  as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  cut  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

TOnim   SAU    COtfTEACTS 

Sec.  242.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber 
sale  contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OT  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
a  timber  pincbsser  does  not  provide  relief 
from  major  pbyalcal  change  not  due  to  negU- 


one  to  three  million  board  feet,  or  (3)  of 
more  than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three  million 
board  feet,  such  increased  construction  cost 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  SUtes. 

J  b  I  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  dam- 
ages are  so  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  la  not  practical 
under  fhe  coet-sharlng  arrangement  author- 
ized by  subsection  (8>  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwlthstAodlng  contrary  provisions 
therein. 

(Cj  The  Secretary  ot  A^culture  is  nuthor- 
ized  to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  minimum 
period  of  advance  public  notice  required  by 
the  first  oectlon  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
tl6  U.SC.  476 1.  In  connection  with  the  sate 
of  timber  frocn  nauonal  foreeu,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determlnee  that  U )  the  sale  of 
such  timber  will  assist  in  the  construction 
of  any  area  of  a  SUte  damaged  by  a  major 
disaster,  (2)  the  sale  of  such  Umber  will 
assist  in  sustaining  the  economy  of  such 
area,  or  ( 3 1  the  sale  of  such  timber  is  neces- 
sary to  salvage  the  value  of  timber  damaged 
In  such  major  disaster  or  to  protect  un- 
damaged timber. 

td)  The  President,  when  be  determines  It 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  acting 
through  the  Director  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
any  State  or  local  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  privately  owned  lands 
timber  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, and  such  State  or  local  government  is 
authorized  upon  application,  to  make  pay- 
ments out  of  such  grants  to  any  person  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  actually  incurred 
by  such  person  in  the  removal  of  dam- 
maged  timber,  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
that  such  expenses  exceed  the  salvage  value 
of  such  timber. 

rtrauc  land  cntstiom 

Sxc.  2*3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorteed  to  give  any  public  land  entry- 
man  such  additional  time  In  which  to  com* 
ply  with  any  requirement  of  law  In  connec- 
uon  with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate  because  of  interference 
with  the  entryman's  ability  to  comply  with 
eucb  requirement  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster. 

icnvxwtrii  STAiniAaDs  roa  asszDKMTXsx. 

BiEUUlUSX  BCSTOKATION 

Sic.  244.  (a)  No  loan  or  grant  made  by 
any  Federal  agency,  or  by  any  relief  organl- 
Eatlon  operating  imder  the  Bupernnon  of 
the  Director,  for  the  repair,  restoration,  re- 
construction, or  replacement  of  any  reslden- 
lal  structure  located  in  a  major  disaster  area 
shall  be  made  unless  such  structure  will  be 
repaired,  restored,  reconstructed,  or  replaced 
In  accordance  with  such  minimum  standards 
of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation  as  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  prescribe  by  regulation  for  such 
purpose,  and  In  conformity  with  applicable 
building  codes  and  specifications. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tbls  section,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorlced — 

(1)  to  consult  with  such  other  offtclsls  in 
the  FederaJ.  State,  and  local  governments 
as  he  deems  necessary,  in  order  that  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  section  shall — 

(A)  carT7  out  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
and 

(B)  have  ttis  nscsasary  flexibility  to  be 


States  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency  whlcb  Is  damaged  or  destroyed  by  any 
major  disaster  if  he  determines  that  such  re- 
pair, reconstruction,  restoration,  or  replace- 
ment is  of  such  importance  and  urgency  that 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  deferred  pending  the 
enactment  of  specific  authoriring  legisla- 
tion or  the  making  of  an  appropriation  for 
such  purposes.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  such  repair  reoon- 
Btructlon.  restoration,  or  replacement  may  be 
begun  notwithstanding  a  lack  or  an  Insuffl- 
cleocy  of  funds  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose, where  such  lack  or  insufficiency  can  be 
remedied  by  the  transfer.  In  accordance  with 
law.  of  funds  appropriated  for  another 
purpose. 

VTATK    AMD   LOCAL    GOVXKNHXIWT    rACnjmXS 

See.  352.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or  re- 
place public  facilities  belonging  to  such  State 
or  local  governments  whlcb  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  major  disaster,  except  that  the 
Federal  contribution  therefor  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of  restor- 
ing any  such  facility  to  Ita  capacity  prior  to 
to  such  disaster  and  In  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable codes  and  specifications. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  public  fAdlltles 
which  were  in  the  process  of  construction 
when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster,  the  Federal  contribution  shall  not 
exceed  SO  per  centum  of  the  net  costs  of 
restoring  such  facilltlee  substantially  to  their 
prior  to  such  disaster  condition  and  of  com- 
pleting construction  not  performed  prior  to 
the  major  disaster  to  the  extent  the  increase 
of  such  cost  over  the  original  construction 
cost  is  attributable  to  changed  conditions 
resulting  from  a  major  disaster. 

tc|  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "public 
facility"  Includes  any  flood  oontrol.  naviga- 
tion. Irrigation.  reclszuAtlon.  public  power, 
sewage  treatment  and  collection,  water  stjp- 
ply  and  distribution,  watershed  development, 
or  airport  facility,  any  non-Federal -aid  street 
road,  or  highway,  and  any  other  essential 
public  facility. 
pEioarrT  to  cnrrAtN  apfucations  rot  pttbuc 

rACILTTT   AKO  PtTBLlC   UOnSDfO    AS8XSTANCX 

Sxc.  353.  In  the  processing  of  applications 
for  assistance,  priority  and  Immediate  con- 
sideration may  be  given,  dxirtng  such  period, 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  by  proclamation,  to  applica- 
tions from  public  bodies  situated  in  major 
disaster  areas,  under  the  following  Acts: 

(1)  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
19&5.  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance 
for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of 
public  facilities; 

(2)  the  United  States  Rousing  Act  of  1D37 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing: 

(31  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  in  public  works  planning; 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  ises  providing  for  gncita 
for  public  facilities;   or 

(5)  section  300  of  the  Consolidated  Pann- 
erv  Home  Administration  Act. 

tXLOCATlON   AB5XSTAI4CE 

Sec.  254.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion Of  law  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, no  person  otherwise  eligible  for  reloca- 
tion assistance  payments  authorised  under 
section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall 
be  denied  such  eligibility  as  a  result  of  a 
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m.ior  dUMier  u  detennliwKl  by  tb»  Pr«l-  dl  whenever  rcterenc*  u  iMde  In  any  pro-  As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 

m^or  auMUsr  u  oeiemun        y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ttfvlm-  nUttee  on  Disaster  Relief,  I  wish  to  ex- 

TTTLB  m— MISCELLANBOU8  tlon.  rule,  record,  or  document  ol  the  Dalted  press  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  chair- 

■nscHNicu.  iMMBMiNia  ^'•'^ '^J^°  "^^ '^  ^^f^^T ^'^^^t."  ji^  man  of  tUc  lull  committec,  Scnator  Joi- 

the  Housing  Act  or  18S4  (40  DJB.C.  46i(»)  (8)  ,„^„  „  „,,  DIsMter  AB.lrt*nce  Act  ot  1970  establish  the  special  subcommittee  last 
(Bi  (11)  la  amended  to  read  u  foliowa:  •(11)  „,  ^  ^^^^  appropriate  proTialon  oI  the  DUMB-  year,  for  his  assistance  in  arranging  for 
have  suHered  substantial  damage  aa  a  reeult  ^^  Aaaiatance  Act  ol  1970  unlets  no  auch  hearings  in  the  field  and  in  Washington, 
ol  a  major  disaater  as  determlnetl  by  the  proyujon  u  included  therein.  and  for  his  many  courtesies  and  kind- 
President  pursuant  to  tlie  Disaster  Asalst-  ^^^  ^^  euotino  uw  nesses  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
"■"."^"""Bii.,  (2)  of  the  National  Houa-  szc.  302.  The  toUowlng  Act.  are  he«*T  r«-  this  important  bUl  m  com^ttee 
Ing  Act7l2U.8C.  i70«c(b)(3))  uamendwl  pealed:  „  .^  The  ranlcmg  minority  member  of  the 
by  airUdng  out  of  the  last  provlao  ■section  ,i)  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (84  oommittee.  Senator  Johm  Sheuiah 
2ia)  of  the  Act  enuue<l  An  Act  to  authorue  gtat.  1109);  CooPCT,  who  sponsored  the  adminislra- 
Pederal  assistance  to  States  and  local  gov-  (j|  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1996.  except  ygn-j  disaster  assistance  bill.  S.  3745. 
emments  In  major  disasters,  and  for  other  section  7  (80  Stat.  1316) :  and  ,„^  ^  always,  most  helpful  and  cooper- 
purposes  (Public  Law  B76.  Eighty-first  Ck>n-  (3)  the  Dlssster  Relief  Act  of  l»«8  (83  ^^^^  I  am  also  grateful  for  the  generous 
gress.  approved  Sepiember  30  I960)"  and  Stat.  128).  cooperation  given  me  by  the  members  of 
\^V^''^Jr^A!l!iJ^t^tt^l^o■■  A,m.o««TioK  o,  A«^p«ATioMa  the^bcommlttee  on  both  sidcs  of  the 
'  !  S!fM.^^^?M  tii  Nat?okaJ  Bona-  Sic.  303.  Except  a.  provided  otherwise  In  j^,  senators  SPONO,  EACLETOit,  and 
lni'LMi2  ul'S'  lU'hM  T^^^Z  '^  *"■  "T" r«!r^  ^^°^^^^c^  oSTvEi.,  and  Senators  Dole.  ausK.v.  and 
SS^:gi"f-.«:tion2(^!,ith.Actenuti^  -P^^^, '^^^^TnT:! ^JI^T^  P.CKWOOD.  They  have  made  vamable 
•An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assutance  to  "  c*'^  ■""  ___„  contributions  to  the  final  version  of  the 
states  and  local  governmenu  In  major  dls-  ancrm  date  proposal. 

asters  and  tor  other  purposes'  (Public  law  sic.  304.  Thu  Act  shall  take  effect  immedi-  ukewlse  1  wish  to  thank  the  members 

875.  Elghty-flrs.  Congress,  approved  Septem-  .tely  upon  Ita  enactment,  except  tlMt  mc-  ^""r^^tteB^BnTand   Ct^^cy 

ber  30,  1950),  as  amended^^  and  Inserung  In  o<,ns  2a»(c).  237.  241.  283(a),  and  254  shall  of  J^*  ,^»'f „^^^^  f^hlirbe^re 

lieu  thereof  •■section  102(1)  of  the  Dlaaater  take  effect  as  of  August  1, 198B.  Committee,  who  reviewed  the  bill  before 

Assistance  Act  of  1970".                                                  , ^,™„    „     ,^^^.„t    t  .^.nrt  ''  '"^  reported  to  the  Senate  and  who 

(d)  Section  231(f)  ot  the  National  Housing  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prraldent,  I  send  pygpoged  amendments  affecting  matters 
Act  (12  use.  I7i5l(f  n  Is  amended  by  strtk-  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  under  their  Jurisdiction,  for  contributing 
Ing  out  of  the  last  paragraph  -the  Act  en-  it  be  stated — I  will  call  it  up  later.  jj^^j^  expertise  and  their  valuable  sug- 
tltled  •An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assist-  The  assistant  legisIaUve  clerk  read  as  _--«ons  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
ance  to  SUtes  and  local  governments  In  fouows:  On  page  79,  following  line  2,  in-  Jhi.  bill  as  rei»rted 
?;^,V^!:^i.rto%TL':^nSdT^  sertthefoUowmgnewsubsectlon:  "'L  a  resXl-r.  P^sldent,  of  the  col- 
VSC  18S5-1855g)-  and  inserUng  In  Ueu  (c)  In  the  case  ot  any  loan  made  under  jj^boratlon  Of  all  the  Members  I  have 
thereof  -the  DUBsier  AssUUince  Act  of  1970-.  section  7(b)  (1)  of  the  |^»",f"fi°f=~,-  mentioned,  the  committee  has  brought 

(e)  Section  7(ai  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep-  as  ^"^  ~rt^f  Ir^auak.  ^hich  M-  ««  the  Senat*  a  biU  containing  not  only 
tember  30, 1650  (Public  Uiw  874,  Eighty-n«t  of  the  "J"??  !?^^»  Ji^^^^^'J^^'^^  the  best  features  of  S.  3619.  which  I  in- 
^?rra"e^'d''tri«kfnf^u?%-ii,^^l  T^^nZToT^Z' ^l  ^^:^:^-  ti^iuc^  «1th  the  cos,»n»^P  of  30 
to  «ition"larol  ie  Act  ,5  September  SO,  Uon,  on  that  part  of  any  loan  m  e.ce«  of  other  Senators  and  of  S.  3745,  the  ad- 
1960  (43  use  1865a(a|)^^  and  InserUng  in  »60O  cancel  (1)  the  Interest  due  on  the  loan,  ministration  bill,  but  al-so  a  number  of 
lieu  thereof  -punuant  to  section  102(1)  ol  or  (11)  the  principal  of  the  loan,  or  (Ul)  any  valuable  amendments  proposed  in  execu- 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970'^.  oomblnauon  ot  such  interest  or  principal  ex-  ^^^  session  by  members  of  the  Public 

(ti  SecUon  18(a)  ot  the  Act  of  Septem-  cept  that  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  .^^^^  Committee  and  the  best  thinking 

ber  23.  1950  (79Sut.  1158:  20tl.s.c.  64e(a))  not  exceed  81.800.  ^  ^^  Senate  Banking  Committee.  In 

Is  amended  by  striking  out  •■section  2(a)  of  ^^    STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  addition,  the  committee  accommodated 

5^s.'^.\i°-^d''\'^rtL.fiieuS.e.^f^^tc:  caU  this  amendment  up  at  a  later  time.  Senators   YssBoaoocH    and    Towbi    of 

uonV,iV.)"1hfS2;^.lr"iSLi^«'Arof  The     PRESmmO     OFFICER.     The  Texas,  who  had  special  concm»  arising 

19TO-'  amendment  is  withdrawn  temporarily,  from  recent  disasters  in  their  State. 

Ig)  Section  40a(a)  ot  the  Higher  Educa-  Mr.  BAVH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia-  This  is  a  good  bill,  a  strong  bill,  a  far- 
tion  Faculties  Act  ot  1983  (20  tJ  3.C.  758(a) )  mentary  in(julry.  reaching  bill,  and.  at  the  same  time,  a 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •section  »(«)  of  .j^^  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  completely  nonpartisan  bill. 
"■fc  *,",  wf  ^".""".S?'  *,^'  „'.1?^hiJi,f^-£i''  ator  from  Indiana  »1U  state  it.  The  purpose  of  S.  3618.  Is  to  provide  a 
r„*V«V,^^f  iTlSSrt^Hi^^AcfS  Mf-  BAYH.  Is  S.  3619  now  the  pend-  permanentTSmprehensive  program  for 
?s°,V"'"  °' ""  "''"^  tag  order  of  business  before  the  Senate?  pederal     disaster     assisUnce     and     to 
(h)  Section  i6S(h)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Rev-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is  strengthen  the  organization  and  admin- 
enue  Code  of  1954.  reiatuig  to  disaster  losses  correct.  That  is  the  pending  business,  istratlve  machinery  needed  to  implement 
(28  U.8.C.  ie5(h>(2))   Is  amended  to  read  Mr.    BAYH.    I    thank   the   Presiding  the  program  in  an  orderly  and  effective 
as  follows:  Officer.  manner.  It  will  enable  the  Pederal  Oov- 
••(3)  occurring  In  an  area  subeoquenUy  de-  jj^    President,  the  hour  is  late  and  emment.  without  further  specific  con- 
termlned  by  the  President  of  the  »o.\u>i  ^^^  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  want  gressional     action,     to    extend     needed 
S:?"t,',^,r,"r;frt«''?^*SS.^^!2Sl«  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  my  emergency  relief  and  recovery  assistance 
?^t  o^rno  -                    ^^^  Asaiatwice  ^^^^^  ^^^  it  to  say  that  this  bill  to  individuals,  organirations,  businesses, 
(I)  Section  5084(al   of  the  Internal  Bev-  U  a  product  of  some  3  or  4  years^  effort,  and  Stales  and  local  commuiuties  suf- 
enue  Code  of  1954  (2B  use.  6084(a)).  relet-  The    Senator    from    Alabama     (Mr.  fering  from  a  major  disaster. 
Ing  to  losses  caused  by  disaster.  Is  amended  Spakkman)    Is  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  The  bill  con-solidates  into  one  act  and 
by  strtiung  out   'tbe  Act  of  September  30,  should  like  to  say  that  we  are  deeply  repeals  the  three  major  existing  Pederal 
1950  (42  tlJB.C.  1858) ■•  and  Inserting  in  lieu  ipjebted  to  him  for  the  efforts  his  com-  disaster  assistance  laws:  The  basic  1950 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1970^ .  ^^j^gg  y^^  Banking  and  Currency  Com-  act.  PubUc  Law  875,  81st  Congress:  the 
(jl  Swion  570e(a)  of  the  InterTi»l  Rev-  expended  in  helping  with  this  1966  Disa..^ter  Belief  Act.  Public  Law  89- 
enue  Code  of  1BS4  (28  ua.C.  "»»  •>>•  ^^  ^m  759.  and  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969, 
?/  ^iSi^ourSe'^Ac'tTt'tepteX^'st  It  U  only  fair  to  say,  and  perhaps  the  ^W  Law  91-79.  ThL.  consoUdation  and 
1950  (42  use.  1865) '•  and  Inserting  In  lieu  Senator  from  Kansas   (Mr.  Dole)    will  the  proposed  broadening  and  enlarge- 
thereof  'the  Disaster  Aasietanoe  Act  ot  1970'.  want  to  verify  this,  that  the  admlnlstra-  ment  of  existing  statutory  provisions  are 
(k)  Section  3  of  tie  Act  of  June  30.  1954  uon  has  been  very  helpful.  designed  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
(88  Stat.  330:  48  CS.O.  1881).  Is  amended  ^^  President,  the  Committee  on  Pub-  pericncc  gained  by  the  Congress  and  the 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  ■section  ^^  Works  has  unanimously  approved  8.  Pederal  and  State  Government!;  from  the 
3  of  the  Act  ot  September  30  "'o  '«,.°"'';  sgjg  a  blU  to  revise  and  expand  Pederal  devasuting  catastrophe  caused  in  Au- 

'">*'■  -iTu-'S.e'.^t'^.L°.,r?s<irc3  p~p?- '0-^'='  ^^<-  ^"^  *«-«*  o'  !^i!.!fr-:.«;^!ir;,';;is^ri?^"^i2^ 


inserting 

the  Ensaster  Asslst&oce  Act  ot  1970". 


major  dlsasten. 


est  known  destructive  lorce  of  wind  and 
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water  ever  to  strilte  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  lessons  learned  from  the  tor- 
nado whidi  struck  Lubbock,  Tex.,  in 
May  this  year 

The  bill  seeks  to  coordinate  disaster 
relief  and  recoverj'  efforU  of  all  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  local  author- 
ities, and  relief  and  disaster  assistance 
organizauons  under  a  single,  permanent 
law.  so  that  when  disaster  strikes  ai\y- 
where  in  the  country— as  ineviwbly  it 
will — the  full  resources  of  both  public 
and  private  sectors  may  t>e  brought  to 
bear  to  meet  the  Immediate  challenge 
and  to  undertake  the  long,  diJBcult  and 
costly  task  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  re- 
construction, fuid  replacement. 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  for 
enactment  of  this  legislation:  First,  a 
number  of  tJie  mam  provisions  of  the 
1969  act— PubUc  Law  91-79— will  expire 
on  December  31.  1970.  These  include  sec- 
tions dealing  with  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  non-Federal  aid  roads  and  hlgh- 
way.s:  the  foregiveness  featiire  of  SB  A. 
Fanners  Home  and  VA  loans;  expanded 
temporary  housing  assistance:  lood 
stamp  allotments:  and  unemployment 
assistance.  These  must  all  be  extended 
beyond  the  end  of  this  year 

Second,  the  time  has  come  to  codify 
the  many  diverse  disaster  assistance 
statutes  mto  a  single  law.  As  President 
Nixon  observed  in  his  special  message  on 
April  22.  1970,  the  present  program  has 
"grown  in  a  peacemeal  and  often  hap- 
hazard manner,  involving  over  50  sepa- 
rate congressional  enactments  and  Ex- 
ecutive actions.  This  slow  development 
process  has  created  a  complex  program, 
one  which  has  a  number  of  gaps  and 
overlaps  and  need  Increased  coordina- 
tion." 

Third,  the  committee's  bearings  fol- 
lowing the  Camtlle  disaster  on  the  gull 
coast  and  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  num- 
ber of  new  programs  and  directives  in 
order  to  establish  by  law  the  fullest  pos- 
sible authority  for  the  President  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
respond  to  a  major  disaster  quickly,  ef- 
ficiently, and  without  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. 

Among  the  new  proposals  In  this  bill 
several  are  of  outstanding  importance: 
First,  a  program  of  aid  to  major  sources 
of  emplo.vment.  to  proiide  jobs  for  people 
thrown  out  of  work  by  a  dU^aster:  second, 
a  community  disaster  loan  fund  to  make 
loans  to  local  commimlties  which  have 
lost  a  substantial  part  of  their  tax  base, 
so  that  they  can  pay  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  outstanding  bonded  Indebted- 
ness, provide  their  share  of  matching 
funds  for  Federal  grants  necessary  for 
restoration  of  the  area,  and  provide  or 
maintain  es.sential  public  services:  and 
third.  50-50  matching  grants  to  restore 
damaged  or  destroyed  State  or  local  pub- 
lic facilities.  These  three  programs  are 
made  retroactive  to  August  1.  19«9.  in 
order  to  make  them  available  to  the 
people  and  communities  that  were  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Camiile. 

In  line  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, the  amount  of  forgtvenesg  on  dis- 
aster loans  under  SBA  and  HUD  pro- 
grams has  been  increased  from  i  1.800  to 
S2.500  oo  any  loan  of  more  than  $500. 


Also,  the  bill  incorporates  the  interest 
rate  recommended  by  the  administra- 
lion.  as  amended  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. The  new  rate  on  all  disaster  loans 
would  be  determined  by  tlie  Secretar>'  of 
the  Treasuo'  taking  into  account  the 
current  market  yield  on  10-12  year  VS. 
obligations  less  not  to  exceed  2  percent. 
The  Treasury  reports  that  the  current 
rate  is  7^>  percent  so  the  rate  for  disas- 
ter loans  would  be  5^e  pet  cent. 

There  are  many  other  significant  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  bill  and  described 
m  the  report  which  I  will  not  take  time 
to  enumerate. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  this  is  as  com- 
plete a  program  for  meeting  the  impact 
of  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  tidal  waves, 
earthquakes,  and  other  disasters  as  your 
committee,  with  all  the  information,  ad- 
vice and  counsel  it  could  obtain,  has  been 
able  to  devise.'  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
S.  3619  Its  early  approval. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  work  on 
this  bill.  I  note  that  tliere  are  some  fa- 
miliar provisions  m  the  bill  which  take 
me  back  to  over  3  years  ago  when  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  collabo- 
rated on  an  extensive  revision  of  the  dis- 
aster relief  laws,  modeled  somewhat  after 
the  Alaskan  disaster  relief  legislation 
which  was  calculated  to  provide  rehef 
particularly  to  those  who  met  great 
harilship  as  a  result  of  tornadoes,  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  the  like. 

I  note  particularly  that  the  bill  covers 
community  disaster  relief  and  temporary 
housmg  assistance.  These  are  the  two 
areas  of  greatest  need  which  have  not 
been  covered  heretofore  by  Federal  leg- 
islation. I  thmk  that  this  legislation  will 
be  of  great  help.  My  only  regret  is  that 
we  could  not  make  It  retroactive  to  take 
care  of  those  people  who  were  so  se- 
verely affected  2.  3,  and  4  years  ago:  but 
we  are  making  a  great  start  here  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  am  most  happy  to 
see  this  legislation  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  called  atten- 
tion in  the  Record  to  some  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  preparing  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  niinois.  Michigan,  and 
other  States  in  1965  were  hit  by  a  series 
of  tornados.  Colorado  In  particular  was 
stricken  by  a  very  serious  flood.  As  a  re- 
sult, 16  Senators  joined  together  shortly 
after  Indiana  was  hit  by  the  Palm  Sun- 
day 1965  tornado  which  killed  195  peo- 
ple, in  an  effort  to  secure  a  program  es- 
tablishing a  meaningful  disaster  pro- 
gram. It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
langtiished  in  the  House  until  1966,  when 
part  of  the  bill  was  enacted. 

Last  year,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
recall,  the  Senate  adopted  a  very  good 
disaster  bill.  The  House  was  reluctant. 
During  the  August  recess,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  recall,  the 
gulf  coast  was  hit  by  Hurricane  Camllle. 
Unfortunately.  It  took  the  Impetus  of 
Camllle  to  get  House.  Senate,  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  behind  this  type  of 
procram  and  secure  its  final  enactment. 


However,  several  Important  provisions  of 
that  1969  act  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  must  be  extended. 

In  my  opinion,  this  basic  legislation 
should  have  been  on  the  books  10  yean 
ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
all  of  Its  members,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph  >.  for 
the  very  fine  work  they  did  here  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  start  with  Euid  for 
foUowmg  through  with  reference  to  Ca- 
miile. But  more  than  that,  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  matter.  I  think  they  have  done 
an  extraordinary  job  not  only  in  taking 
care  of  some  immediate  emergency  mat- 
ter, but  they  have  also  evolved  a  national 
law  that  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to 
the  country.  It  will  give  a-ssurance  with 
reference  to  financial  investments  and 
bonds  and  the  insurance  problems  and 
a  great  many  other  matters.  When  we 
talk  about  destroying  the  tax  base  of  any 
county  or  city,  we  have  destroyed  all 
of  it. 

The  committee  has  worked  out  a  re- 
markable remedy.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. We  are  all  indebted  to  him,  to 
Senator  Eastland,  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
t  Mr.  Randolph'. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
well,  a  special  subconunittee  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  wake  of  Camllle  to  which 
I  was  appointed  chairman.  We  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  Mississippi  In 
Biloxl  and  toured  that  area.  Virginia  was 
also  our  host,  where  the  subcommittee 
studied  the  upper  eSects  of  Camiile. 

I  believe  that  the  product  of  this  sub- 
committee is  long  overdue.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  support  it.  If  the  United 
States  can  rush  to  Iran  and  Chile  and 
to  other  places  around  the  world  with 
the  beneflcence  of  our  tax  dollars,  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  treat  the  citizens  of  this  country 
more  compassionately  when  they  are  hit 
by  a  disaster.  That  is  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  to  join  in  support  to  the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  of  1970.  S.  3619, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  Is  vital 
legislation  on  which  we  have  worked  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  chairman  of  our  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief.  Senator  Bayh, 
deserves  high  praise  for  his  imagination 
and  intelligence  In  conceiving  this  legis- 
lation. Re  has  bad  diligence  and  perse- 
verance over  many  years  in  pressing  for 
adoption  of  the  comprehensive  nation- 
wide and  permanent  program  for  dis- 
aster assistance  embraced  by  this  bill.  He 
has  been  ably  assisted  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee. 
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I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Kentucky.  John  Shxrman  Coopeh, 
is  pleased  to  see  much  of  his  disaster  re- 
lief bill.  S.  3745.  incorporated  in  the  bill 
as  reported.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Dole, 
has  my  commendation  for  his  success  in 
Improving  the  bill  with  amendments 
urged  by  the  administration. 

This  landmark  legislation  will  lie  of 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  any  State  and 
locality  in  the  United  States  that  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  struck  by  a  major 
disaster.  It  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  the 
alBrmative  vote  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  His  assistance  has  been 
indispensable.  I  think  that  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  we  also  recognize  the  ex- 
cellent efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Doiti.  I  earlier  made  reference  to 
the  contributions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  who  was  w-ith  us  in  Mississippi 
and  Kansas  and  sat  through  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  example  when 
we  have  had  the  joint  efforts  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  which  would  better 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  cotmtry. 

It  seems  to  me  imconsclonable  that 
we  have  gone  so  long  without  being  pre- 
pared in  advance.  We  do  not  know  when 
we  will  have  another  disaster.  However, 
history  has  proven  to  us  that  we  will  have 
more  disasters. 

This  bill  will  provide  one  general  act 
which  will  apply  to  any  disaster.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  rush  to  Con- 
gress to  seek  special,  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion after  every  disaster. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  who  was  our  host  In  Virginia 
and  who  helped  immeasurably  on  the  bill. 
Part  of  the  bill  shows  his  footprints. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Act  of  1970  will  establish 
permanent  machinery  to  respond  quickly 
to  the  needs  of  individuals,  businesses. 
and  communities  which  may  be  struck  by 
natural  disasters. 

The  bill  represents  a  constructive  re- 
sponse to  testimony  received  at  hearings 
before  the  Special  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief,  a  unit  created 
to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral response  to  Hurricane  Camiile  last 
year,  and  to  determine  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation. 

Heretofore,  disaster  relief  measures 
have  been  enacted  after  disasters  have 
occurred.  Consequently,  the  assistance 
necessary  to  restore  disaster-stricken 
areas  often  has  lagged  behind  the  need. 

In  addition,  disaster  victims  and  local 
government  officials  have  had  to  examine 
several  different  laws  for  relief  programs. 
The  measure  developed  by  the  special 
subcommittee  would  codify  these  pro- 
grams into  a  single  statute,  thereby  sim- 
plifying existing  procedures. 

The  pending  bill  would  establish  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969.  which  ex- 
pires this  year.  For  example,  the  measure 


would  authorize  Federal  grants  for  the 
removal  of  debris  from  private  property, 
assistance  for  the  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion on  non-Federal-aid  hlKhways.  and 
forgiveness  of  a  portion  of  disaster  loans 
made  by  the  Small  Busmess  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. It  also  includes  provision  for  tem- 
porary housing,  food  stamps,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  imempioyment  assistance. 

Several  sections  of  the  bill  would  be 
retroactive  to  Hurricane  Camiile.  and  ac- 
cordingly may  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  indlrtduals.  businesses,  and  com- 
munities affected  by  the  disaster  along 
the  gulf  coast,  and  In  the  James  River 
3asm  of  Virginia. 

The  retroactive  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Farmers  Home  Admiiustratlon 
would  be  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
major  sources  of  emploSToent  in  a  dis- 
aster-stricken area  without  regard  to  the 
$500,000  celling  imposed  administrative- 
ly by  SBA  and  FHA.  In  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble, an  enterprise  must  have  been  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  in 
substantial  operation  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
aster. 

Second.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  would  be  au- 
thorized to  assume  temporarily  the  mort- 
gage or  rental  payments  of  victims  who, 
because  of  financial  hardship  caused  by 
a  disaster,  have  received  notice  of  evic- 
tion or  foreclosure. 

Third.  A  commimity  disaster  loan  fund 
would  be  established  to  assist  localities 
in  meeting  bond  payments,  providing  the 
local  share  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, or  for  maintaining  essential  pub- 
lic services.  Loaas  could  be  made  in  cases 
where  the  local  government  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  more  than  25  percent  of  its  tax 
base,  or  in  cases  where  such  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  tax  base  has  been 
lost  that  the  locaUty  is  unable  to  meet 
its  obligations. 

Fourth.  Grants  would  be  authorized 
for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  public 
facilites  owned  by  States  or  localities. 
Eligibility  would  be  extended  to  sea-age 
treatment  and  collection,  water  supply 
and  distribution,  airport,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  other  facilities.  Grants 
would  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  costs. 

The  bill  also  includes  pro\isioD  for 
purchasing  as  well  as  leasing  of  mobile 
homes.  There  would  be  no  charge  for 
rentals  during  the  first  90  days  of  occu- 
pancy. Thereafter,  the  flnancial  ability 
of  the  occupant  would  be  considered  In 
fixing  rent. 

Under  present  law,  for  disaster  loans 
in  excess  of  1500,  a  maximum  of  $1,800 
can  be  canceled.  Under  a  new  formula 
develotJed  by  the  subcommittee,  the  for- 
giveness level  would  be  increased  to 
$2,500. 

Mr.  President,  having  seen  the  devaata- 
tion  caused  by  Hurricane  Camiile  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  heard  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
sulting hardships  suffered  by  many  In- 
dividuals. I  am  convinced  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb>  ,  during  the 
development  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  join  In  the  commen- 
dations of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  others.  It  was  fortui- 
tous for  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  other  areas  affected  that 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  was  pending  at  the  time 
this  disaster  struck  and  that  we  were 
able  to  use  the  bill  upon  an  emergency 
basis  and  [lerfect  it  in  the  form  of  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  here  this 
evening. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
I  thank  all  Senators  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  other  Senators  in  express- 
ing my  commendation  and  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh). 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  R\ndolph),  both  of 
whom  have  taken  a  great  mlerest  in  this 
matter  as  have  the  other  Senators  who 
worked  on  It. 

The  Senator  made  reference  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  the  adoption  of  a  sug- 
gestion our  committee  made.  After  the 
Public  Works  Committee  flnlBhed  its  de- 
liberations on  the  bill,  in  accordance 
with  an  understanding  we  had  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  bill  was 
originally  introduced,  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  such  recommendations 
as  it  might  want  to  make  in  those  areas 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

We  did  suggest  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  referred  to 
the  one  that  relates  to  the  interest  rate. 
We  tried  to  work  that  out  to  make  it 
consisent  with  other  similar  programs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  at  that  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  t^e  Recokd  a  letter  contained  in 
the  report.  The  letter  is  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  <»i 
Banking  and  Currency  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  It  in- 
corporates the  four  suggestions  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee.  It  has  been 
very  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SEicAn. 
OOMMxrm  on  Banking 

AJCO  CunwNCT, 
WaxKingtcn,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman.  Commtttee  on  PubUc  Works. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  M».  CRAiaMAN:  On  August  25.  1970, 
the  S«nat«  B&nlElng  Mid  Currvncy  Committee 
considered  the  lioustng  and  small  busmeea 
aspecCfi  oC  your  commlttee'a  bill,  tiie  Dlaastcv 
Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

After  reviewing  tliefle  provlalons.  we  recom- 
mend the  following  changes  lie  made  In  the 
bill  prior  to  Ita  being  reported  to  the  Senate: 

1.  On  page  17.  section  23!(al.  alter  the 
words  "major  disaster"  Insert  the  words  "as 
determined  by  the  President  or  a  disaster  as 
det«nnlncd  by  the  Admlnlativtar."  This  will 
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mi^  the  pcoTTUion.  ol  «K:Uon  331  ot  your  Uve  recommendations  of  the  admlnls-  sure  that  the  negative  realities  of  de- 

S?!nSj  S^SSHi^ui^  declared  by  tn.  tratlon.  the  most  comprehensive  dlsasUr  strucUon  be  turned,  so  far  as  Possible. 

i5mlnttr.tor  ot  ta«  Sm.u  Busines.  Acunln-  reUef  proposals  made  by  any  admlnls-  to  constructive  and  producUve  rebuUd- 

uusiion  u  weu  u  thoM  nutjot  dUMttra  de-  tratlon  I  introduced  the  admlnlstraUon  ing.  S.  3619  seelcs  to  tulflll  those  alms 

cl»r«i  bj  uie  fTMidcnt.  hin  s  3745  on  April  23,  1970.  which  was  and  Its  passage  and  enactment  Into  law 


3-  On  po^e  11.  seclloQ  234: 


»:   III  »"?•  J;"  cosDonsored  also  by  Senator  Dots  and  wiU  do  much  to  assure  that  we  "buU( 

word  -Acf  insert  -.  ">"«'"„"", "^""J'T,  Senators  Randolph  and  Bayh.  chairmen  back  better'  what  is  destroyed  by  fu- 

of  «cuon  7,61  ot  th.  Sm»I'  Busi^  A«_  ff  °he  f  uUcommitiee  and  the  subcom-  ture  natural  disasters  In  the  future. 

^^"en«"Su:rBjr«"'AC'S^«on  mlt,!^.  Most  o"J^osl  recommendations  Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 

SiL  "  ur«onomic  dU^«r  loans  ibe  have  been  Included  In  S.  3619.  Indiana.  Senator  Bayh.  our  cocumtt«! 

s»me  »s  thoM  ii  cttargei  under  ihls  bui  on        j  „ant  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  chairman,  the  Junior  Senator  from  I^- 

pnysicai  dn»s»rs;  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  who  is  sas.  Senator  Dole,  who  worked  hard  in 

(21    injer:  -MSCbi-.  Thu  wui  make  tbe  y^g  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub-  the  hearings.  In  the  field  and  on  the  de - 

provuion  of  «e«ion23«(bi  carry  tbe  Interest  -o—mjjtee    ^nd  a  new  Member  of  the  velopment    of   the   bill.   Senator   Spoko 

rate  formuu  contained  m  '^li?*^"""-^  .  Senate   He  entered  Into  this  work  with  of   Virginia,    and   all    the   membtrs   of 

tnLmt:i:^tSSrnnr.i>r;rrSLt°fS^1  S^,'tis^^e^^'!?e  went  U,  Mississippi,  our  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 

giving  ibe  disMter  victims  a  greater  brrak  and  he  went  to  Virginia,  when  others  stall. 

in  ttoeir  mteresi  rate  to  be  obarged  under  this  found  the  trip  too  difBcult  or  the  weather  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
bin  too  bad  to  go.  He  worked  closely  with  the  sent  the  message  from  the  President  to 

3.  On  page  20.  delete  section  333  and  Insert  administration  and  diligently  within  our  the  Congress  on  April  22.  1970— the  most 
language  which  would  treat  veterans  with  j^nmiittee  I  think  the  bill  which  is  the  comprehensive  proposals  on  disaster  as- 
"^  ^li°^,  ^l-'','^''S^1Li^iS^  result  of  these  combined  efforts  is  the  sistance  by  any  President,  and  which 
."Ln^^i^^o^Tlic^  ot^iiL^  most  comprehensive  of  lu  kind  ever  to  contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
-^  n^.SguV  S^uid  .^gi"  the  Ad-  come  before  Congress.  of  this  biU-be  included  in  the  Reccd 
mmistrator  ot  Veterans  Affairs  tue  right  to        The  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  follow^lng  my  remarks. 

torbear  payments  on  the  ve':e..»n3  loans  at  g    3619    represents  efforts  of  the  Sub-  There  being  no  objection,  the  message 

his  discretion.  committee  on  Disaster  Relief  of  the  full  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

4.  On  page  22.  section  23e(b).  delete  the  public  Works  Committee  to  bring  orderly  as  follows. 

"'7*°.'^,  "'J.^l'^L^^^'JTJa^a^  ^T-  assistance   to   the   chaos   and   suffering  messao.  f«.m  thi  PMsmcNx 

r "i- tuTm  L'tioT^sl  rth."  ;S'-?^L  ^-rougnt  by  ?»t""^  disasters.  The  com-  ^„ ,,,  ^^^,„  „,  „.  „,«,,  s,.u>: 

is  recommended  m  order  10  make  all  the  mlttees  work  on  this  legislauon  began  ,j^^  ^^,t  „,  naighborllnea.,  the  readiness 

disaster  provisions  under  this  bUl  aSecllng  on  the   gulf   coast    following   Hurricane  ,0  eit«nd  a  helping  hand  In  Ume  ot  trouble. 

HUD  and  3B.\  carry  the  same  interest  rate.  Camllle,    when   hearings   were   held   In  ;s  one  ot  the  great  traditions  ot  this  country, 

t  am  attaching  copies  ot  these  amend-  Blloxl  In  January.  Further  Held  hearings  in  the  early  years  of  our  history,  good  nelgh- 

ments.  were  held  in  Roanoke,  as  well  as  several  bors  were  essential  In  coping  with  the  hard- 

davs  of  hearings  here  in  Washington.  s>ilP«  <>'  pioneer  Ule.  They  are  equally  ewen- 

Wlth  beet  wishes, .  am  ^^'  ^St^J^s    deUbTrlSSs    have  t'^-  ™«'n«  '^e  ^^^^^f"  ",'„" ^"^^J 

""'"'"'■roHK  8,A«s«»   C/tlr^un  foc"^  °°  '^^^^  """^^  f  ?""      uc^rrlfe"  d°ent  1*n  'iT^  whlnTat^l  "£. 

JOHX  SPAUUlAir.  cnmrmm.         ^^  g   ^^^^   .^^  ^^^^^^  ,.^  ^  adminis-      ^^^^  ,»^^^  ^^,3  country  in  unprecedented 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  are  tratlon  proposal  which  came  to  Congress  nunj^ers    and    with    unprecedented    force, 

those  amendments  incorporated  in  the  with  a  Presidential  message  on  disaster  Twenty-nine  major  disasters  and  an  untold 

final  form  of  the  bill  as  our  committee  assistance.  The  committee,  its  staff,  and  number  of  smauer  disasters  were  responsible 

recommended  them?  officials  of  the  administering  agencies  of  for  over  300  deaths  and  an  estimated  •« 

Mr    BAYH.   The  Senator   U  correct,  the  executive  branch  have  worked  to-  ^"J'- '°^7P^".=:,,''^»^.'°a'S?o.!SafoS; 

They  are.  gether  cl<»ely  throughout  the  develop-  f«/»;„^-."  c^iue'^v^th  the  Virginia 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  simply  wanted  the  ment  of  this  legislaUon  and  I  beueve  ^^^^  ^^^^  exceptionally  destructive 
record  to  show  t-hat.  that  the  strong  legislaUon   before   the  pflvate  voluntary  agencies  have  tradition- 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair.  Senate  this  evening  reflects  that  careful  ^,y  ^^^^^  ^  a\>cM  role  during  times  of 
\ir    nAVTj    Mr    Pr««irtmt    T  »i«»lri  In  and  thorough  deliberative  process.  disaster,  state  and  local  government*  are 
.h^  »,7^;«V;  H-;.^m..fc,                                The  bm   recodifies  much  of  existing  key  factors  In  any  successful  disaster  relief 
"^L^^oio  w    T^'    .  T     i  h  ,„  law  in  tiie  disaster  assistance  field  and  eBort.  Thus  the  Federal  role  is  only  one 
Mr.  CCXJPER  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  j^  dijLr  ^T^^  greaUy  aid  the  task  part  ot  the  overau  response  of  the  nation. 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  «  l^^a^dloMl  o^alThi  detemlXg  But  it  is  a  very  important  part  ol  that  re- 
PubUc  Works  and  other  Members  of  the  °\,^ri?  ^^  V^!,°J;„„„  .„  „j:^7iiin«  "ponse.  Under  the  Federal  Disaster  .Acts  of 
S«tt8te  in  commending  the  Senator  from  '''^^  ^'"'*'k°  i^^^.fr  ^»»^ri  intf  •"<>■  '»"•  "»"  "«  ""  """•  «°''""-'°'' 
i^idiana  (or  his  work  In  connecUon  with  '*^'"  ^  rebuilding  their  shattered  com-  ^    ^„  provisions  m  many  other  statutes. 


a  disaster  relief  bill  as  be  bad  earlier  in 


isted  up  to  now,  due  to  the  different  laws     viduais    through    relief   and    rehabilitation 


?o2r^5^\,  ,,^TnThr7.,  7.t  1MB  leaimg  with  disaster  relief,  was  repeat-  efforts  and  to  assist  Stat,  and  local  govern 
1965  which  resulted  in  the  act  of  1966.  mentioned  throutrhout  the  hearings,  ments  by  restoring  public  i.ciliUes  assential 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of  that  ""'.__.,  ,,  .g-n  President  Nhton  sent  ">  community  life.  In  196B  the  Federal  gov- 
bill,  different  viewpoints,  and  thorough  "°  ^^"v  .k  A  i3!f„  Vllfn^  f^,  .h.  emment  allocated  liso  million  for  assistance 
consideration  which  I  believe  was  helpful  »  message  to  the  Congress  »f  "t^W  foj  the  ,^„  j^.  President-.  DUaster  Belief  Fund- 
In  the  development  of  the  1969  act  and  >°<«'  comprehensive  disaster  relief  m  ^^^  ,„^t  ,^^  ,„,  „>,  „„.  year  m  history, 
also  of  the  bUl  which  is  now  before  us.  history,  pe  admlnlstraUon  can  be  significant  additional  funds  were  spent  on 
lZ«  vpar  we  had  the  California  floods  PrO"<'  "f  'h«  provisions  of  S  3475.  its  bUI  disaster  assftancc  under  other  Federal  pro- 
^  thelwMd^U^of  HurrtcLi"^  which  I  introduced  on  AprU  23.  They  grams.  A  report  on  our  1669  experience  I. 
and  the  awtul  disaster  01  Hurricane  i-a  provisions  and  all  but  two  of  being  provided  to  the  Congress, 
mille  affectinK  especiaUy  Mississippi  and  *"^  ^"^  ^Uons  were  Included  In  the  We  are  confident  that  the  general  frame- 
Virginia.  We  were  helped  very  much  m  "»e  ™"l°r  .  ,  «f ^ifo  w?  „K^o^r  work  of  our  present  program  provide,  an 
the  committee  discussions  oh  the  1969  reported  verdon  of  8.  3619  In  whole  or  «ort^^  °'J^^P„'^  ,^,  channeling  Pederu 
act  and  on  this  bill  by  the  distinguished  "»  »""«  modined  version.  disaster  assistance  to  individuals  and  corn- 
Senators  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stekmis  I  think  the  administration  is  to  be  munities.  Rather  than  depending  on  a  spe- 
and  Mr   Eastlard'    by  the  earnest  and  further  commended  for  the  actions  It  aallzed  disaster  assistance  agency,  the  pres- 

^X7':^±^TT^'z%^c  ssaSSer/u^rXin^rii^s  Z:^r..-T.'^x^T.r..TSki 

?^yr'sp1.;c"aTd'"hls'"co;i2i^e"^r  ^f^'^n^  -  ^  ^^<^  ^'^"^  "  ",l^7iriI:^r:T^^'Z;^ ^^'^^^^ 

BtiidI.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works  major  disaster.  those  which  they  perform  in  normal  ctrcum- 

established  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  It   is  important,   it  seems   to  me.   to  g^^^,.^  our  prwent  arrangements  also  en- 

Dlsaster    Relief,    which    held    extensive  note   that   throughout   the  committees  ^^u^g,  constructive  and  cooperative  elTorU 

hearings  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  work  on  this  legislation  two  threads  of  miong.  individuals,  local  communltlea.  the 

The  President  then  sent  to  the  Con-  thought  were  constantly  apparent.  We  states  and  the  Federal  government 

<rr«B.  Mirlv  thla  vear  a  suecial  disaster  as-  wanted  to  design  legislation  to  care  for  At  the  same  ume.  however,  we  have  learned 

S^«  m^e  coSSS^  ?^egL"-  people.  And  secondly,  we  wanted  to  as-  that  a  number  ot  improvemenu  a«  m  orter 
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Within  the  existing  frunework.  The  last 
Presidential  epeclal  message  on  the  subject 
ol  tlUasier  BSJ<«tance  wa^  written  IB  years 
ago.  Since  that  Ume.  this  program  has 
grown  m  a  piecemeal  and  often  haphazard 
manner,  involving  over  50  separrfte  Con- 
gressional enactment*  and  executive  actions, 
Thla  alow  development  process  has  created 
a  complex  program,  one  which  has  a  niun- 
ber  of  gaps  and  overlaps  and  needs  increased 
coordinattoo.  It  Is  Ume  Xor  new  IcgtsUUon 
and  executive  action  to  make  our  Federal 
disaster  aaatstance  program  more  effective 
and  efficient. 

LCCISLATIVI    PftOPOSAIsS 

To  Bxtend  and  to  improve  the  ossiMtance 
ichioh  the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
m  time  of  mafor  dtsajtera,  I  am  asking  the 
congress  to  enact  the  Disaster  Assiataiice 
Act  of  1970.  This  legislation  contains  a  num- 
ber of  specific  proposals,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  following : 

Revenue  maintenance 

When  a  community  experiences  a  major 
dlaaater,  the  physical  impact  Is  obvious.  What 
the  television  camera  does  not  capture,  how- 
ever, la  the  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
which  occurs  when  a  substantial  portion 
of  a  oooimtinlty'B  property  tax  base  la  de- 
stroyed and  its  essential  services  are  dis- 
rupted. 

To  ease  this  difficulty,  /  Tecommend  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  property  taz  revenue 
molnf eruince  plan .  Doder  this  plan,  tbA 
Inderal  government  would  be  authorized  to 
lend  money  at  favorable  Interest  rates  to 
local  governments  to  make  up  their  loss  of 
property  tax  revenuee  following  a  major 
disaster. 

Permanent  repair 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  expanded 
Federal  authority  fo  permanently  repair  or 
fully  replace  essential  puhlic  facilities  dam~ 
aged  by  disasters.  This  auihorlsatlon  would 
provide  a  more  effective  and  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  replacement  of  damaged  pub- 
lic facllltlea  which  ure  vital  to  community 
life.  This  Admlnls  tret  Ion  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  local  employees  and  Dontrsctors  In 
repair  and  rebuilding  work. 

Economic    det'clopment    assistance 

i  am  also  osMnjr  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  PtfbHc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment  Act  of  1965.  so  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  would  provide 
staff  support,  technical  advice  and  financial 
assistance  to  those  communities  affected  by 
major  disasters.  Such  assisiauce  Is  vital  In 
recovery  efforts,  particularly  when  the  com- 
munity U  attempung  to  begin  long-range 
rebuilding  or  redevelopment  efforts. 
Disaster  loans 

I  am  proposing  legislation  to  improve  the 
disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  These  loans  are 
among  our  principal  sources  of  assistance 
to  stricken  individuals.  The  recommended 
□hanges  would  provide  for  Improved  reQ- 
nandog,  payment  deferral,  and  forgiveness 
arraugsmenta  and  would  assure  disaster 
loans  to  older  citizens.  My  proposed  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  PHA  and  SBA  to  pro- 
vide faster  service  and  would  therefore  pro- 
mote speedier  recovery  following  dixaatera. 
Unemployment  compeniotion 

1  am  also  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress extend  for  two  years  the  expanded 
unemployment  compensation  provisions  of 
the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1969.  These  pro- 
visions make  temporary  Income  available 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  help  Individuals 
who  are  unemployed  as  the  result  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster.  Such  assistance  to  Individuals 
was  a  new  feature  In  the  1B60  Act.  Before 
last  year,  only  those  unemployed  persoDB 
who  could  qualify  for  compenaatlon  under 
the  normal   unemployment   insurance  pro- 


grama  could  receive  income  protection  fol- 
lovrlng  a  disaster.  The  two-year  extension 
which  I  recommend  would  provide  time  to 
fully  evaluate  the  new  provisions  and  to 
consider  appropriate  legislation. 
Housing 

Hurricane  Camllle  provided  the  greateet 
i*st  of  the  Federal  government's  ability  to 
provide  temporary  housing  to  victims  of  a 
major  disaster.  We  believe  we  met  that  teat; 
at  tbe  direction  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  was  able  to  place 
more  than  B.OOO  mobile  homes  In  the  dis- 
aster area.  We  also  believe,  however,  that 
ihe  language  ol  the  law  which  autborlzea 
such  activities  Is  confusing. 

Two  separate  provisions  in  two  different 
laws  are  now  directed  to  temporary  emer- 
gency housing.  In  order  to  simplify  the  leg- 
islative provisions  that  apply  to  this  prob- 
lem. /  propoie  that  the  proptsions  for  tem- 
porary housing  in  PL  81-^75  be  amended  so 
that  they  inc»rporat«  many  of  the  brood 
principles  of  PL  91-79,  without  sacHfldng 
flexibility.  A  clarlfled  version  of  this  law 
would  allow  the  government  to  provide  tem- 
porary housing  or  other  emergency  shelter — 
including  leased  mobile  homes  or  othv  read- 
ily fabricated  dweUlngs. 

Debris  rcmoi>oI 

One  of  the  serious  protdems  encountered 
In  Hurricane  Camllle  related  to  the  removal 
of  debris  from  private  property.  Current  leg- 
islation in  this  area  Is  confusing  and  diffi- 
cult to  administer.  /  am  therefore  prxtposing 
corrective  legislation  that  would  simplify 
and  speed  debris  removal  from  private  prop- 
erty when  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  Again, 
preference  would  be  given  to  local  employees 
and  contractors. 

Disaster  prerention 

In  March  and  April  196©  this  Administra- 
tion conducted  a  massive  flood  prevention 
program  in  the  upper  Midwest  and  New  Ka^- 
land,  "nils  program — Operation  Foresight- 
was  immensely  Gucces&ful;  it  prevented  wide- 
spread human  suffering  and  an  estimated 
•300  million  in  damages,  at  a  cost  of  tao 
million.  The  success  of  this  dlsaater  preven- 
tion effort  suggests  that  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  avoid  or  limit  the  effects  of  expected 
disasters.  >lceordifiply,  /  am  proposing  legis- 
lation which  would  extend  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's authority  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  disaster  prevention  and 
damage  reduction  activities. 

PLannxng  assistance 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1960  authorised 
one-time  matching  grants  to  help  State* 
formulate  better  plans  for  coping  with  dis- 
asters. Almost  half  of  the  States  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  they  will  Join  ua  In 
this  effort  and  we  expect  that  others  will 
soon  foUow  their  lead.  /  now  reoomm^nd 
that  the  Congress  expand  this  protHsion  of 
the  1969  law  in  order  to  help  States  review 
and  update  these  plans  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

In  addition  to  tbe  major  Initiatives  out- 
lined above,  the  legislation  prepared  by  the 
Administration  Includes  a  number  of  other 
changes  designed  to  extend  the  scope  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  Msut- 
ance. 

XdmfnlJtratft'e  actions 

Legislative  changes  are  not  the  only  im- 
provements which  are  presently  required. 
Our  experience  Indicates  that  changes  In  ad- 
ministrative procedures  can  be  equally  lm> 
portant  in  providing  a  more  effective  aaslst- 
ance  program. 

Coordin«tion 

To  improve  coordination  of  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  efforts,  both  amonp  Federal 
agencies  and  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials,  I  am  establishing  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  Federal  Disaster  Assistance.  The  Ooun- 
eU  will  be  composed  of  senior  offinlals  finam 


Federal  agencies  concerned  with  dlsaater 
assistance  and  will  be  chaired  by  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
To  further  improve  coordination  of  dis- 
aster assist  an  ce  activities  In  the  field.  I  have 
also  directed  that  the  Regional  Directors  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  be  In- 
cluded OS  ad  hoc  members  of  the  newly 
formed  Federal  Regional  Oounclls.  This  im- 
provement will  be  supplemented  by  other 
actions  to  improve  coordination  among  all 
levels  of  government,  including  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  regional  planning 
conferences  with  State  officials  with  the  flrst 
such  conference  this  month  on  the  West 
Cooat. 

In  addition  to  Improving  coordination  and 
developing  more  comprehensive  plans,  we 
need  better  procedures  for  continuous  com- 
munication with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  such  matters  as  disaster  legislation. 
The  Council  ot  State  Government«  and  such 
organizailons  as  the  International  City 
Management  Association,  tbe  National  Aaso- 
clauon  of  Counties,  the  National  League  of 
CltlcA,  and  tbe  UiUted  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  are  assisting  us  In  this  effort. 

Improvementa  in  disaster  assistance  also 
require  an  Improved  program  of  research  and 
evaluation,  the  result*  of  which  are  readily 
available  to  all  who  can  benefit  from  them. 
I  have  therefore  directed  the  Office  of  Qner- 
gency  Preparedness  to  act  as  a  central  clear- 
ing house  for  all  Federal  research  which  Is 
related  to  disasters. 

Xuirtance  to  indfpidwiZs 
An  important  objective,  particularly  in 
large-scale  dlaaBters.  is  that  of  inlormlng 
IndlrlduaLe  of  the  astistance  which  is  avail- 
able and  of  tbe  places  where  It  can  be  ob- 
tained. To  meet  this  problem,  we  are  ex- 
panding our  information  efforts  and  keying 
those  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
dtlxens  of  the  community,  particularly  those 
who  are  poor. 

Whenever  a  disaster  occurs,  those  who  Uve 
m  tbe  area  desperately  want  to  be  in  toucti 
with  their  friends  and  relatives  who  live 
elsewhere.  Rescue  workers  also  need  better 
communication  faculties  within  such  areas. 
I  have  therefore  asked  the  Office  of  Bner- 
gency  Prepej^ness  to  provide  better  emer- 
gency communication  services  to  stricken 
regions  during  tunes  of  disaster. 

Just  as  we  make  it  easier  for  indlvlduala 
to  get  information,  so  we  should  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  get  assistance.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  Individuals  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  smother  and  then  to  BtUl 
another  location  In  order  to  obtain  the  htip 
which  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
emment  are  providing.  Aeeordindly.  u?e  arc 
developing  ptans  to  provide  "one-stop"  serv- 
ice to  iTidtvuluals  in  disaster  areas.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  Federal  agencies 
and  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  caseworkers 
and  legal  advisors,  will  all  be  available  at  a 
single  assistance  center. 

Disaster  assistance  teams 
Disaster  stricken  commmuties  frequently 
lack  trained  personnel  wbo  can  help  them 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  assistance 
which  Is  avmUable  to  them  from  many 
Bouroes.  To  meet  this  need.  I  have  directed 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  form 
Federal  disaster  assistance  teams  to  nelp  local 
communitierooordinafe  the  overall  assistance 
effort.  These  teams  vriu  be  supervised  by  a 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Coordinator  who 
wUl  act  as  an  on-the-spot  representative  of 
the  Resident  In  any  particular  disaster  area. 
Disaster  tneuranee 
Our  experience  with  disasters  In  19499  clear- 
ly demonstrated  the  need  for  expanded  in- 
sunmoa  ooraroes  for  property  owners.  The  na- 
tional flood  tnatn-ance  sections  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
pnwently  permit  Federal  insurance  assist- 
ance In  flood-prone  areas  and  we  are  now  Im- 
plementing that  program  on  an  accelerated 
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buu.  i  <""  ««o  directing  tnai  a  rompre- 
Aen^M  study  of  property  insurance  coxerage 
Jor  disaster  sitvations  be  undertaken  and 
that  specific  recommendations  be  protHded 
me  by  IHe  end  0/  this  year.  TlilB  study  •houlcj 
t»te  Into  account  the  news  of  tbe  St»t«  In- 
surance •uthorltlM.  the  Insurance  Induitry. 
lending  Instltutlone,  »nd  tne  general  pub- 
lic. 

Ctril  Defense 
The  disaster  assistance  activities  of  State 
and  local  governments  often  are  closely  re- 
lated to  their  civil  defense  responsibilities, 
•nie  relaUonshlp  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's disaster  assistance  and  rlvtl  de- 
fense activities  should  now  be  carefully  re- 
viewed Accordingly.  I  have  asked  that  such 
a  study  be  carried  out  and  that  Its  recom- 
mendations be  given  to  me  by  December  31. 
1970  It  la  Important  that  any  changes  In 
this  sensitive  area  be  made  only  after  a  care- 
ful review,  one  which  gives  special  attention 
to  the  Impact  of  any  suggested  change  upon 
national  security. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

As  we  move  Into  a  new  decade,  one  of  the 
nation's  major  goals  Is  to  restore  a  ravaged 
environment.  But  we  must  also  be  ready  to 
respond  effectively  when  nature  gets  out  of 
control  and  victimises  our  citizens. 

With  the  Improvements  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  those  which  I 
am  Instituting  by  Executive  action,  the  dis- 
aster asslsunce  program  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  provide  out- 
standing public  service  In  times  of  crisis.  This 
program  manllesU  the  extraordinary 
humanitarian  spirit  of  our  nation.  The 
changes  I  have  proposed  would  enable  It  to 
reflect  that  spirit  even  more  eflecovely. 

RICHARD  Nixon. 
TUB  WHnt  Borsx,  April  27.  1970 

Mr.  BA'yH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  statements  made  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and,  of  course,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

It  was  an  eye-opening  experience  for 
me  and  every  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee to  visit  the  Blloxl  area.  We  visited 
Pass  Christian  and  found  an  entire  com- 
munity leveled,  the  tax  base  destroyed, 
and  no  apparent  means  of  reviving  that 
cotnm  unity. 

This  field  Investigation  and  the  hear- 
ings that  ensued  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  Improvements  proposed  In 
this  legislation. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  who  has  been  the  leader  in  pro- 
posini;  disaster  legislation.  I  had  mis- 
givings in  the  beginning  about  some  pro- 
visions, but  after  witnessing  the  hard- 
ships and  tragedies  that  result  from  dis- 
asters I  am  convinced  the  subcommit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  job. 

The  bill  represents  the  efforts  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  efforts  of  the  minority 
and  majority  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  who  worked  tirelessly 
trtth  staff  members  of  OEP  to  write 
a  bill  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  time  of  disaster. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  passed 
and  approved  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, landmark  legislation  There  are 
significant  efforts  to  Improve  and  up- 


date our  disaster  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  on  .April  22.  1910.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  In  the  first  special  message 
to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  disaster 
assistance  in  18  years,  pointed  out: 

The  spirit  of  nelghborllness,  the  readiness 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  In  time  of  trouble. 
Is  one  of  the  great  tradiuons  of  this  country 
In  the  early  years  of  our  history,  good  neigh- 
bors were  essential  In  coping  with  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life.  They  are  equally  essen- 
tial In  meeung  the  challenges  of  life  today. 

In  1969.  the  challenges  posed  by  nat- 
ural disasters  surpassed  those  of  any 
single  year  since  the  first  comprehensive 
Federal  Disaster  Act  was  passed  In  1950. 
There  were  29  major  dLsasters.  which  In- 
cluded the  California  floods  and  Hurri- 
cane Camllle.  described  by  the  UjS.  Geo- 
logical Survey  as  "the  most  intensive 
hurricane  on  record  to  enter  the  U.S. 
mainland."  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment allocated  a  total  of  $148,970,000 
from  the  President's  disaster  fund,  the 
largest  sum  for  any  year  in  history.  In 
addition,  the  disaster  loan  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  were 
of  major  assistance  during  1969  to  home- 
owners, businessmen,  and  farmers.  Food 
supplies  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, community  relations  sen.'ices 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  le- 
gal assistance  grants  from  OEO  also 
helped  many  disaster  victims. 

Despite  the  tremendous  response  of 
the  Federal  agencies  to  the  major  disas- 
ters of  1969.  President  Nixon  recognized 
the  need  to  Improve  our  performance.  In 
his  special  message  to  the  Congress,  he 
proposed  far-reaching  legislative  and 
administrative  changes.  The  President 
found  that  our  disaster  a-ssistance  pro- 
gram has  'grown  in  a  piecemeal  and 
often  haphazard  manner,  involving  over 
50  separate  congressional  enactments 
and  Executive  actions. '  He  noted  that — 

Tills  slow  tlevelopment  process  has  created 
a  complex  program,  one  which  has  a  number 
of  gape  and  overlaps  and  needs  Increased 
coordination. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
cludes the  best  concepts  and  proposals 
of  S.  3619  introduced  by  Senator  Bayh, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief,  and  S.  3745,  mtroduced  by 
Senator  Cooper,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
Speciflcally,  the  following  provisions 
from  S.  3745  are  Included  in  this  bill: 

First.  Provision  for  removal  of  the 
"emergency  repair  of  temporary  replace- 
ment"  criteria  of  work  on  essential  pub- 
lic facilities,  with  the  proviso  lliat  the 
Federal  cost  of  permanent  repair  or  re- 
placement not  exceed  the  net  worth  of 
the  facility  to  its  predisaster  capacity. 

Second.  Provisions  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  contract  or  make  agreements 
with  private  relief  organizations  In  order 
that  the  activities  of  these  organizations 
can  he  coordinated  by  appropriate  ofB- 
clals  and  conditioning  of  such  agree- 
ments on  compliance  with  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Third.  Provisions  to  provide  for  for- 
giveness of  up  to  (2,500  on  losses  or  dam- 
age In  excess  of  $500  on  the  principle  of 
an  SBA  or  FHA  disaster  loan. 


Fourth.  Provision  that  the  State 
planning  program  would  be  an  ongoing 
activity  rather  than  expire  on  December 
31, 1970.  Additionally,  provisions  to  limit 
the  amount  of  assistance  available  to 
any  one  State  to  $25,000  per  annum  and 
in  amounts  which  shall  comprise  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
planning. 

Fifth.  Provision  that  debris-clearance 
assistance  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments not  lie  made  unless  the  State 
or  local  Jurisdiction  agrees  to  uncondi- 
tionally indemnify  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  from  any  claims  arising  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  debris  removal. 

Sixth.  Provision  to  establish  a  com- 
munity disaster  loan  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury for  assistance  to  local  communities 
suffering  substantial  loss  because  of  a 
major  disaster. 

Seventh.  Provision  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  advance  of  an  imminent  disaster. 
Eighth.  Provisions  dealing  with  anti- 
discrimination in  the  administration  of 
assistance:  with  the  establishment  of  ad- 
\isoiT  groups  on  disaster  relief,  and  on 
the  assignment  of  advisory  persormel.  to 
local  communities. 

In  addition,  the  President's  program 
Improvements  to  be  achieved  adminis- 
tratively have  been  accomplished  or  are 
well  underway: 

A  National  Council  on  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  has  tjeen  established.  The 
Council  brings  together  senior  level  offi- 
cials of  Federal  agencies  to  improve  co- 
ordination of  Federal  assistance  efforts. 
One-stop  centers:  The  concept  has 
been  tried  and  proven  In  the  recent  Lub- 
bock and  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.,  disasters, 
making  It  easier  for  disaster  victims  to 
get  information  and  assistance. 

Disaster  assistance  teams:  Teams  of 
knowledgeable  Federal  officials,  super- 
vised by  OEP  disaster  assistance  coor- 
dinators, are  helping  communities  and 
individuals  to  disaster  relief  and  recovery 
efforts. 

Disaster  research:  Within  OEP.  a  re- 
search effort  is  being  iniUated,  wherein 
the  agency  serves  as  the  cleartoghouse 
on  ail  disaster-related  research. 

During  our  hearings,  both  in  the  fJeld 
and  In  Washington,  we  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  insurance  coverage  for 
property  o»"ners.  At  that  time,  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Section  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969.  permitting  Federal  insurance  as- 
sistance In  flood-prone  areas,  had  not 
been  fully  Implemented.  That  program 
has  now  been  accelerated,  and  many 
more  communities  are  participating. 
Hopefully,  the  frustrations  arising  out 
of  the  insurance  practices  of  the  past 
will  cease  to  occur.  Further.  President 
Nixon  has  requested  a  comprehensive 
study  of  property  insurance  coverage  for 
disaster  and  wUl  be  receiving  specific 
recommendations  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  response  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  a  major  natural  disaster  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  ef- 
fective disaster  assistance.  We  foimd  that 
there  was  a  wide  variance  in  the  ability 
of  the  States  and  In  turn  the  local  gov- 
ernments to  truly  aid  their  citizens.  Of- 
tentimes, those  who  are  designated  for 
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such  duties  are  disaster  victims  them- 
selves. Where  there  has  been  an  affirma- 
tive response,  it  Is  often  related  to  the 
viability  of  the  State  and  local  civil  de- 
fense units.  The  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government's  dliiaster  assist- 
ance and  civil  defense  activities  is  under 
review  by  the  President.  I  am  hopeful 
he  will  forward  recommended  changes  to 
the  Congress  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  disaster 
message: 

The  general  framework  of  otir  present  pro- 
gram provides  an  effective  mechanism  for 
channeling  federal  disaster  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals and  cotnmunltlea. 

But  this  legislation  for  the  first  time 
consolidates  our  major  disaster  assist- 
ance programs  and  provides  additional 
assistance  m  areas  In  which  we  have  been 
deficient  in  the  past.  It  is  the  result  of 
bipartisan  efforts  of  memliers  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  responsible  officials  In 
the  executive  branch.  As  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disaster  Relief,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1970.  It  will  allow  us,  to  the  President's 
words,  "to  respond  effectively  when  na- 
ture gets  out  of  control  and  victimizes 
our  citizens. " 

Mr.  BA'yH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  understand  he 
has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  98.  Une  10,  before  the  period  to- 
sert  the  foUowtag:  "and  sections  231.  232, 
and  233  shall  take  effect  as  of  April  1, 
1970."' 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dlsttogulshed  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  yleldtag  to  me  I  compliment 
the  Senator  for  his  great  work  m  con- 
nection with  the  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  would  apply  retroactive- 
ly the  loan  cancellation  provisions,  sec- 
Uons  231.  232.  and  233.  of  S.  3619,  to  all 
victims  of  disasters  occurrtog  after  April 
1,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  Congress  will  consider  this 
session.  S.  3619,  will  provide  a  perma- 
nent and  comprehensive  disaster  relief 
program  which  will  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  countless  Americans.  No  one 
to  this  body  realizes  more  fully  the  ur- 
gent need  for  this  legislation  than  I. 
Having  oljserved  the  damage  done  to  my 
State  this  spring  and  summer  by  torna- 
does, fl(X)ds.  and  hurricanes,  and  having 
worked  with  disaster  relief  agencies  and 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  these  natural 
disasters,  I  know  from  personal  exiserl- 
ence  the  weaknesses  to  the  present  law 
and  need  for  the  changes  proixeed  to 
S.  3819.  This  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  Its  excellent  fea- 
tures are  so  many  that  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  speak  on  them 
at  this  time:  however.  I  do  wish  to  com- 
mend the  dlsttogulshed  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  BsYH)  and  the  members  of 


his  subcommittee  for  their  fine  work  on 
this  bill. 

The  purpose  for  my  amendment  Is  to 
make  available  to  the  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  major  disasters  that  have  oc- 
curred stoce  April  I,  1970,  the  Increased 
loan  cancellation  features  of  S.  3619. 
Under  the  present  law,  Public  Law 
91-79,  which  was  enacted  to  October  of 
1969  to  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Camllle 
which  ravished  the  gulf  coast,  the  Small 
Bustoess  Administration  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Admtolstratlon  are  author- 
ized to  cancel  at  the  borrower's  request 
up  to  $1,800  of  any  disaster  loan  to  ex- 
cess of  $500.  In  other  words.  If  a  disaster 
\ictlm  obtatoed  a  $2,300  loan  from  the 
Small  Bustoess  Adintolstratlon  to  repair 
or  restore  his  farm  house  or  replace  his 
livestock,  he  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
the  first  $500  but  the  balance  would  be 
canceled.  When  Public  Law  91-79  was 
enacted  In  October  of  1969,  Its  provi- 
sions and  benefits,  tocludtog  the  loan 
cancellation  feature,  were  made  to  apply 
retroactively  to  all  major  disasters  that 
occurred  after  June  30,  1967.  By  making 
Public  Law  91-79  retroactive  to  that 
date,  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Beulah, 
which  struck  the  gulf  coast  to  Septem- 
ber of  1967.  were  allowed  to  benefit  by 
the  law.  My  amendment  does  nothing 
more  than  was  done  when  Public  Law 
91-79  was  enacted. 

The  committee  to  reporting  S.  3619 
recognized  that  the  cost  of  construction 
work  has  skyrocketed  In  the  last  year; 
therefore,  the  committee  wisely  to- 
creased  the  amount  of  a  disaster  loan 
that  the  Small  Bustoess  Administration 
and  Farmers  Home  Admtolstratlon  can 
cancel  from  $1,800  to  $2,500.  This  to- 
crease  of  $700  may  seem  small  and  to- 
slgnlflcant  to  those  people  of  wealth: 
however,  to  the  Mexican  American  and 
black  citizens  of  Lubbock  and  Corpus 
Christ!,  to  small  bustoessmen  and  fish- 
ermen of  the  gulf  coast,  and  to  the 
farmers  of  Plalmiew,  this  amount  could 
provide  the  means  and  assistance  to 
stay  to  their  communities  and  rebuild 
their  homes,  farms,  and  businesses 
rather  than  being  forced  to  seek  a  new 
start  to  another  area.  This  Is  why  it  is 
only  fair  and  just  that  we  make  the  to- 
creased  benefits  of  S.  3619  available  to 
as  many  disaster  victims  as  possible. 

In  my  State,  there  have  twen  four 
major  disasters  stoce  April  of  this  year. 
The  first  of  these  disasters  was  the  tor- 
nado that  struck  Platonew.  Tex.,  and 
cut  a  n5-mile  path  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  a  10-coimty  area.  Second,  was 
the  tornado  that  struck  Lubbock.  Tex.,  on 
May  11,  affecting  2,500  square  blodu  of 
that  prosperous  city.  Third,  on  May  15 
of  this  year  a  flood  devastated  San  Mar- 
cos, Tex.  Last,  but  far  from  least.  Hurri- 
cane Cella  struck  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex., 
and  many  other  towns  and  cities  to  a 
12-oounty  area  to  Texas  to  August.  The 
damage  figures  are  still  being  completed 
on  all  of  these  disasters:  but  from  what 
taformation  that  is  available,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Lubbock  tornado  damaged  or 
destroyed  over  10.000  homes.  The  Plata- 
view  tornado  caused  over  $10  million  to 
property  damage.  The  San  Marcos  flood 
caused  over  $2  million  and  Hurricane 
CeUa  has  caused  over  $233  million  In 


damages  to  real  property  and  homes  and 
automobiles  alone  as  of  this  date. 

In  these  areas  to  Texas,  the  Small 
Bustoess  Administration  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  have  already 
made  many  disaster  loans  and  there  are 
still  many  loan  applications  to  be  acted 
on.  In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for  example,  the 
Small  Bustoess  Administration  has  al- 
ready made  over  $7  miUion  to  loans  to 
homeowners  and  bustoessmen.  Many 
more  loan  applications  are  still  pend- 
ing. In  the  counties  affected  by  Hurri- 
cane Celia,  the  Small  Bustoess  Adminis- 
tration has  made  2,500  loans  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  made 
21  loans  Many  more  loan  applications 
are  pendtog  for  action  by  tlie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  Small  Bus- 
toess Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  authorized  to  defer 
the  Initial  payments  on  these  loans  for 
a  period  of  time  to  order  to  allow  the 
borrower  to  get  on  his  feet  financially 
with  his  otlier  creditors.  For  example,  the 
initial  payment  on  loans  made  by  the 
Small  Bustoess  Administration  to  a 
homeowner  or  bustoess  concern  that 
cannot  obtato  funds  from  private  sources 
may  be  deferred  for  a  period  of  5  months 
to  3  years,  depending  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  borrower.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  authorized  to 
allow  the  repayment  of  emergency  loans 
for  the  purposes  of  replactog  livestock 
and  equipment  for  periods  of  up  to  7 
years  and  to  allow  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  farm  buildings  and  Im- 
provements to  be  repaid  over  periods  of 
up  to  20  years.  Thus,  to  many  situations, 
victims  who  have  received  disaster  loans 
stoce  April  1,  1970.  have  not  even  made 
the  first  payment  on  these  loans  and 
will  not  do  so  for  some  time.  In  many 
other  cases,  loan  appUcations  made  by 
the  victims  of  Hurricane  Celia  and  the 
Lubbock  tornado  will  not  even  be  acted 
upon  until  after  this  legislation  has 
passed.  To  people  to  these  situations,  it 
will  appear  that  Congress  has  lost  all  to- 
terest  to  their  problems  if  they  are  not 
offered  the  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cancellation  provisions  of  S. 
3619. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  oppose  my 
amendment  usually  offer  two  feeble  rea- 
sons why  it  should  not  be  passed. 

First,  it  is  argued  that  to  make  these 
provisions  retroactive  vW  impose  great 
administrative  difficulties  for  the  Small 
Business  Adnunistratlon  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  When  tested  by 
experience,  this  argument  will  not  stand 
up.  As  pototed  out  earlier,  in  many  sit- 
uations, the  first  payments  have  been 
deferred.  In  other  situations  the  loan 
applications  have  not  been  acted  upon. 
Thus,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable task  for  these  agencies  to  ad- 
vise these  borrowers  of  their  rights  under 
S.  3619  and  offer  them  the  opi»rtunity  to 
come  under  these  provisions.  It  is  true 
that  it  might  cause  these  agencies  some 
extra  work  and  to  some  cases  some  to- 
convenlence,  however,  when  the  putillc 
good  is  pitted  against  governmental  to- 
convenlence  it  is  imperative  tliat  the 
public  good  prevails.  Ttie  foundation  of 
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government  in  a  democracy  is  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  iieople  and 
to  find  w'ays  ol  meeting  these  needs. 
When  our  Government  stops  acting  in 
the  liest  interest  of  the  people  and  starts 
acting  only  for  its  own  interest  and  con- 
venience their  o»Ti  Government  has 
Jailed  in  its  basic  function:  to  serve  the 
people. 

Second,  it  Is  arsued  that  by  applying 
this  amendment  retroactively,  disaster 
victims  will  be  hurt  rather  than  helped 
because  the  interest  rate  will  be  Increased 
from  3  to  5^  percent  This  argument  Is 
also  impersuasive  because: 

First,  my  amendment  does  not  auto- 
matically Increase  the  interest  rate  on 
any  existing  disaster  loan.  On  the  con- 
trar>-.  my  amendment  would  oBer  disas- 
ter victims  the  choice  of  whether  to 
retain  their  present  loans  at  an  interest 
rate  of  3  percent  with  only  $1,800  in  can- 
cellation authority  or  to  take  a  new  loan 
at  5^a-percent  interest  with  $2,S00  in 
cancellation  authority  Naturally,  not  all 
disaster  victims  will  make  the  same 
choice:  however.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the 
agencies  involved  to  make  this  choice 
available  to  these  unfortunate  people. 

Second,  in  many  cases,  the  benefits  of 
the  increased  amount  that  can  be  can- 
celed will  far  outweigh  the  effect  that 
the  interest  rate  might  have.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  low-income 
people.  For  example,  suppose  a  low- 
income  family  sustains  $3,000  in  damages 
to  their  home.  Under  the  present  law. 
this  family  would  be  entitled  to  have 
$1,800  cf  a  $3,000  loan  canceled,  leaving 
them  with  the  obhgatlon  of  repaying  $1.- 
200  at  3-percent  interest.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  enacted,  this  fBmily  wou;d  have 
the  choice  of  receiving  a  loan  under  S. 
3619  which  would  allow  them  to  have 
$2,500  of  this  loan  canceled.  Icavln?  lliem 
obligated  to  pay  back  $500  at  5>B-percent 
mterest  It  seems  obviou.-s  that  ;>  debt  cf 
$500  at  5^-percent  interest  is  much 
easier  for  a  low-income  iar".ilv  to  r4irry 
than  a  $1,200  debt  at  3-percent  mterest. 
At  the  rate  of  5^i  percent  the  interest  on 
$500  for  1  year  is  only  $26.37.  The  Inter- 
est on  $1,200  at  3  percent  lor  1  -.ear  Is 
?36-  Thcreiore.  ii  appear:-  lJt:i:3l  to  me 
that  low-income  and  middle-income  peo- 
ple, when  given  the  choice,  would  rather 
pay  $526.87  than  $1,236.  The  obvious 
benefits  of  the  mcreased  cnui-ellatlon  fea- 
tures of  8.  3619  even  with  an  Increased 
interest  rate,  are  pointed  out  by  the 
committee  on  page  18  of  the  report  on  S. 
3619  in  which  it  is  stated: 

Despite  U>e  blgber  ljDt*rMt  rate  wblcb 
would  be  ciiargeil  tor  disaster  io&DS.  substan- 
tial beneQu  will  accrue  under  the  new  for- 
mula for  many  of  thoee  seeking  assistance. 
A  homeowner  whose  disaster  loan  exceeds 
•  10.500  win  be  eligible  for  n  forgiveness  of 
the  maximum  amount,  or  a3S00.  His  total 
encumbrance  on  (10.500  win  be  only  tSOOO. 
A  MOOO  disaster  loan  wUl  be  credit  with 
13500.  reducing  the  obligation  to  $3500.  A 
borrower  ot  »aOOO  will  be  entitled  to  a  «1500 
cancellation,  leaving  a  balance  of  S500  to 
be  repaid. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  Is  a  fair  and  Just  measure.  It  Is 
one  that  I  am  committed  to  because  of 
what  it  means  to  the  poor  people  who 
have  suffered  so  much  In  these  terrible 


disasters.  I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  these 
people  in  their  hour  of  need.  Therefore. 
I  ask  all  my  colleagues  who  care  about 
the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  small 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  working  peo- 
ple throughout  America  who  are  trying 
desperately  to  rebuild  their  homes  and 
tlielr  lives  to  loin  with  me  in  approving 
this  important  amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  thorough  research 
in  connection  with  the  bill  and  the  hear- 
uigs  that  hsve  been  held  all  over  the 
coiintry,  as  well  as  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  to  help  the  people  In  my  State,  main- 
ly those  of  Mexican-American  extrac- 
tion who  were  faced  with  the  loss  of  their 
homes  by  mortgage  foreclosures  where 
they  did  not  have  the  funds  to  make 
mortgage  payments  or  rent  payments. 
Many  of  these  people  worked  in  plants 
that  were  destroyed.  The  committee 
adopted  my  amendment  which  would 
provide  the  money  for  people  to  make 
their  rent  or  mortgage  payments.  This  is 
a  great  advancement  in  the  efforts  of 
government  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
disaster  victims. 

I  have  offered  a  limited  amendment. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  to  ac- 
cept the  more  limited  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  discussed  «1th  me  the 
unique  problem  he  has  In  Texas  now  and 
also  the  terrible  disaster  that  hit  the 
area  along  the  coast  down  there.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  accepting  that  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  earlier  amendment  I 
offered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  some  of  those  Senators 
present  know.  I  had  hoped  we  could  get 
this  covered  in  other  areas.  I  say  to  my 
friend  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude 
of  the  House  will  be.  but  we  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  get  It  approved. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  only  a  Texas 
amendment.  Since  that  date  there  have 
been  disasters,  declared  by  the  President, 
in  Alabama,  North  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Florida,  New  York,  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
not  a  one-State  amendment.  It  covers 
situations  in  those  States,  as  well. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President.   wUl   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  provides 
for  the  retroactive  application  of  sec- 
Uons  231,  232,  and  233.  which  apply  to 
disaster  loans  by  SEA  and  FHA  and 
loans  held  by  VA.  respectively. 

If  section  231  is  made  retroactive  to 
April  1.  1970.  loans  will  require  rework- 
ing to  provide  the  additional  $700  can- 
cellation feature.  Another,  but  perhaps 
more  important,  feature  of  the  new  act 
provides  for  a  different  interest  rate  on 
disaster  loans.  Thus.  If  a  loan  Is  reworked 
to  Include  the  $700  additional  cancella- 
tion feature,  it  appears  that  the  Inter- 
est rate — estimated  at  5H  percent — re- 
quired by  the  new  act  would  also  have  to 
be  applied  to  that  loan.  This  would  re- 
quire that  SEA  discuss  the  advanuges 
and  disadvantages  with  each  applicant 
covered  by  the  amendment.  It  appears 
that  confusion  among  applicants  would 


result.  The  act  further  provides  that  cer- 
tain conditions  ot  eligibiUty  for  disaster 
loans  be  removed.  If  made  retroactive,  it 
would  appear  SBA  would  be  required  to 
inform  persons  previously  not  eligible  for 
loans  that  they  may  now  qualify,  Includ- 
ing those  who  did  not  apply  because  ther 
know  they  did  not  meet  eligibility  re- 
quirements. This  would  also  require  SBA 
to  accept  applications  for  all  SBA 
declared  disaster  loan  areas  as  well  as 
Presidential  declarations  of  major 
disasters. 

As  for  section  232,  FHA  has  approved 
loans  that  Include  the  $1,800  forgive- 
ness feature  authorized  by  existing 
statute.  The  comments  made  with  re- 
gard to  section  231  also  apply  to  this 
section. 

Furthermore,  no  benefit  to  disaster 
victims  would  result  from  retroactive  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  section  233,  and  VA  presently 
has  the  authority  which  would  be 
granted  by  that  section.  Thas.  there  is 
no  reason  for  such  action. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the  amendment.  I  only  raise 
these  questions  for  the  record.  I  am  In 
sympathy  with  the  objective  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  clearly,  it  means  that  SBA 
will  find  It  necessary  to  rework  some 
20.000  loans  that  have  already  been  made 
and  that  It  might  result  in  an  increase  in 
interest  paid  by  some  applicants.  Do  I 
understand  that  sections  232  and  233 
would  also  be  added? 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senotor  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  my  former  amend- 
ment. It  went  back  to  August  of  1969. 
Under  that  amendment,  there  would 
have  been  20.000  loans  to  review.  This 
limited  amendment,  as  the  chairman  »iU 
verify,  would  cover  only  about  3,000  to 
4,000  such  loans. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Between  3,000  and  4,000. 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.  Yes:   less  than 
one-fifth  as  many  loans  as  under  my 
earlier    amendment.    We    are    hojwful 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  that  same  date  ap- 
ply to  FHA  and  VA  loans — to  all  three 
sections? 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.  All  three  sec- 
tions. 
Mr.  BAYH.  All  three  secUons. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
PHA  loans  would  be  affected  by  the  new 
date  but  apparently  fewer  than  1.000. 

With  that  modification  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

from  Texaa.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment, 
with  which  the  Senator  is  familiar.  I  ask 
for  its  acceptance.  It  relates  to  damage 
to  real  estate  In  Cameron  and  WlUacy 
Coimties.  Tex.,  where  there  was  a  rather 

unfortunate  occurrence.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   vrill    be   stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  85.  line  5,  after  "Act."  It  Is  pro- 
poeed  to  insert  the  following : 
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Funds  allocated  for  the  relief  of  areas  dev- 
nsute<l  by  major  dlaaaters  occurring  be- 
tween July  1,  19<n,  and  December  31.  1970, 
shall  be  eicpended  on  the  ijasia  of  cocts  aa 
certified  by  State  and  local  govemmeata  and 
shall  not  be  limited  to  cosu  estimated  by 
damage  sumeys  made  after  obllgauona  have 
been  Incurred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  I  couple  this  with  the  observaUon 
that  I  think  the  Senate  Is  acting  on  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  in  my  10  years  In  the 
Senate.  We  have  had  trouble  with  the 
House  mainly.  I  think,  because  the  House 
has  not  understood  some  of  the  back- 
ground which  resulted  in  this  bill.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  would 
help  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pas.'sage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
digress  for  a  moment  from  discussing  the 
amendment  to  concur  in  the  observations 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  this  great 
piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  point  out 
something  else.  The  poor  people  who  suf- 
fer in  these  disasters  have  no  legal  repre- 
sentation to  the  usual  case.  I  have  been 
on  the  scene.  I  have  an  office  opened  in 
Corpus  Christl  to  assist  disaster  victims.  I 
have  had  as  many  as  four  assistants 
there  at  a  Ume  working  with  these  un- 
fortunate people.  There  Is  no  Federal 
money  provided  for  these  services.  I  have 
had  to  raise  the  money  to  keep  this  ofBce 
open. 

There  Is  no  legal  assistance  available 
for  the  poorer  disaster  victims.  They  are 
not  able  to  hire  la»Ters  to  explain  to 
them  their  rights  imder  the  various  dis- 
aster programs. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gxavbi.) 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  S.  3617 
which  would  provide  legal  assistance  to 
disaster  victims  when  they  are  not  able 
to  hire  lawyers  for  themselves.  I  am 
pleased  that  It  was  accepted.  This  la  an- 
other advancement. 

This  is  a  very  fine  bill.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  out  the  fin- 
est disaster  relief  bill  in  the  history  of 
the  United  Stttes. 

Now  I  retiim  to  my  limited  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  pertains  to  the  Hurri- 
cane Beulah  disaster  which  struck  the 
Texas  east  coast  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1967,  which  was  declared  a 
natural  disaster  by  President  Johnson  on 
September  28,  1967.  Local  officials  of 
Cameron  and  Willacy  Counties,  two  of 
the  most  seriously  devasted  coimUes  In 
the  disaster  area,  immediately  pursued 
rehabilitation  efforts,  making  every  effort 
to  comply  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Despite  the  good  faith  efforts  of  these 
counties  and  the  performance  of  work 
by  contractors,  there  has  been  constant 
disputing  over  the  reimbursement  of  ex- 


pense relating  to  the  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts, even  though  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Teitas  has  certified  these  costs 
as  well  as  the  local  governments.  The 
Governor  has  also  appealed  the  deter- 
minaUons  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  but  unsuccessfully. 

The  circumstances  of  this  problem  are 
fairly  simple.  There  was  a  hurricane, 
and  relying  on  indications  that  the  area 
would  be  declared  a  natural  disaster, 
the  counties  began  the  emergency  re- 
habilitation as  they  shoultL  After  the 
fact  and  after  obligations  were  made  by 
the  counties,  OEP  made  their  own  dam- 
age survey  estimate  and  denied  the 
claims  after  the  obligations  had  already 
been  Incurred. 

This  is  an  unforgiveable  situation  in 
which  the  OEP  has  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion to  reimburse  for  reasonable  sums 
expended  in  performance  of  eligible  work 
under  the  Federal  Disaster  Act  ond  the 
counties  expended  substantial  sums  in 
reliance  on  this  commitment.  There  is 
no  allegation  that  the  coimties  did  not 
make  every  effort  to  comply  with  all  the 
guidelines  of  OEP,  yet  their  claims  have 
been  denied. 

If  these  costs  are  not  reimbursed  then 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
any  contractor  would  as.slst  In  rehabil- 
itation efforts  imtll  he  had  the  cash  in 
hand,  since  the  Government's  contracts 
would  be  meaningless.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  would 
cost  no  new  money,  since  $10  million 
was  allocated  lor  the  relief  following 
Hurricane  Beulah  and  there  Is  more  than 
enough  remaining  to  poy  these  remain- 
ing claims. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
give  this  amendment  their  full  support 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    win    the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  Senator's   amendment  Is  No. 
877? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Has  there  been  any  change 
In  the  language  of  amendment  No.  877 
as  It  Is  on  our  desks? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  it  Is  just  as 
It  was.  Ten  million  dollars  was  allocated 
for  relief.  It  has  not  been  paid.  This 
amendment  provides  that  Cameron  and 
WlUacy  Counties  shall  be  repaid  for  their 
expenses  In  cleaning  up  the  damage.  The 
taxpayers  there  are  overhurdened  with 
the  expense.  This  amendment  calls  for 
no  new  money.  The  $10  million  originally 
appropriated  is  still  available. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
say  something  about  this  proposal,  not 
only  because  I  am  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee,  but  also. 
as  Kentucky  has  had  many  flood  dis- 
asters. I  have  some  knowledge  of  sit- 
uations like  this  in  my  own  State. 

As  I  read  the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
provides  that  as  to  every  kind  of  damage 
that  occurred  because  of  disaster  be- 
tween July  I.  1967,  and  December  31. 
1970.  anywhere  in  the  land,  when  a 
county  or  a  State  sends  In  a  bill  and 
certifies  that  It  Is  correct,  that  Is  all 


there  is  to  It:  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  pay  it.  It  would  simply  re- 
move the  Federal  administrator  from  the 
program.  The  Federal  Government  would 
pay  the  bill  for  each  coimty  or  each  city 
which  certified  to  the  amount. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yi«- 
BOBOtiGH)  has  always  been  loyal  to  his 
State  and  his  people:  but  having  bad 
experience  in  my  own  State,  in  only  one 
or  two  counties  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  must 
say  that  I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  has  been  to  Washing- 
ton time  after  time  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment for  the  debt  that  the  counties  in- 
curred. The  previous  Governor  would  not 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  disaster.  The 
previous  Governor  incurred  the  obliga- 
tion that  was  paid  at  that  time.  There 
was  a  hiatus  of  8  days  until  there  was 
a  declaration  of  disaster. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  pennlt  me  to  make  one  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 
Mr,  BAYH.  As  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  amount  declared  to  be  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  debris  at  the  time  and 
the  later  estimate  by  OEP.  The  estimated 
amount  has  been  paid.  What  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  trying  to  do  is  to  have  the 
counties  affected  reimbursed  for  the  ac- 
tual cost. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  actual  cost, 
as  the  OEP  made  its  estimate,  which 
came  in  after  the  money  was  spent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
free  to  handle  his  amendment  as  he  sees 
fit.  but  the  Senator  from  Indiana  might 
suggest  that.  Inasmuch  as  the  grievance 
that  concerns  the  Senator  from  Texas,  as 
to  which  he  has  evidence  concerning  the 
disparity  between  the  estimate  and  the 
actual  cost  In  two  counties — I  do  not 
know  how  many  hundreds  of  coimties 
might  be  covered  by-  his  amendment 
now — perhaps  he  would  have  less  <«>poeI- 
Uon  from  some  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned about  opening  a  Pandora's  box  If 
he  would  limit  the  amendment  to  the 
counties  affected  by  disasters  which  oc- 
curred only  during  the  last  6  months  of 
1967.  This  would  confine  the  amendment 
sufficiently  to  deal  with  the  two  griev- 
ances that  the  Senator  brings  to  our  at- 
tention, without  opetilng  a  Pandora's 
box  and  appljrlng  the  amendment  to  the 
whole  country,  about  which  we  have  no 
evidence  on  the  actual  expenditures 
which  might  l>e  involved. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
amend  my  amendment  on  line  4  by  strik- 
ing out  '1970'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment,  and  the  amendment  will 
be  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  As  I  understand,  the 
work  was  done  on  an  emergency  basis, 
and  that  sometimes  is  necessary.  I  also 
understand  that  the  OEP  no  longer  ap- 
proves contingency  contracts:  but  many 
efforts  have  been  made,  as  the  Senator 
from  Teitas  has  pointed  out,  by  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  others  to  Justify  the  Increased 
payments. 

They  have  appealed  to  the  OEP;  they 
have  appealed  to  the  director:  and  in 
each  instance,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  justify  the  claim  that  is  now  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

In  all  disasters  since  Public  Law  815 
was  enacted  in  1950.  I  am  informed  by 
OEP  that.  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  advised  to  go  ahead  and  per- 
form emergency  work  that  they  felt  was 
urgent  and  to  file  an  application  as  soon 
as  they  could.  The  work  would  be  In- 
spected and  surveyed  as  soou  as  possible 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
and  eUgible  work  would  be  approved  for 
reimbursement  from  disaster  funds  al- 
located. 

Tills  has  been  the  practical  thing  to  do 
and  has  been  well  received  by  applicants 
generally.  There  have  been  exceptions— 
generally  where  contractors  have  con- 
tracted to  do  work  by  contingency  con- 
tract with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  accept  as  pa>'ment  the  amotmt 
the  applicant  collected  from  OEP;  when 
contractors  have  charged  greatty  in  ex- 
cess of  prevailing  rates  in  effect  in  the 
area;  or  when  work  performed  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  emergency  repairs 
or  temporary  replacements  or  other  in- 
eligible work.  Contingency  contracts  are 
now  prohibited  by  OEP  regulations,  but 
were  not  prohibited  when  Hurricane 
Beulab  occurred  during  September  1967. 
There  have  been  instances  where  dam- 
age is  so  extensive  that  It  requires  weeks 
or  .several  months  to  make  complete  in- 
spections, write  reports  and  process  an 
application  completely.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  applicants  are  briefed  con- 
cerning OEP  poUcics  and  criteria  and 
advised  to  so  ahead  with  emergency 
work  with  full  knowledge  that  only  eUgi- 
ble work  is  reimbursable.  State  and  Fed- 
eral representatives  are  available  to  local 
government  for  consultation  on  any 
problems  that  arise  during  emergency 
work. 

Procedures  for  approval  of  eligible 
work  and  for  processing  claims  for  pay- 
ment are  covered  by  OEP  circular 
400n  5B.  As  stated  in  section  IV  of  that 
circular,  the  applicant  must  submit  sup- 
porting documentation  of  costs  and  a 
certmcatton  of  the  cost  of  eligible  work. 
Prior  to  payment  of  such  claims.  Fed- 
eral or  State  representatives  inspect  the 
completed  work  and  the  cost  records  are 
audited. 

It  appears  that  the  intent  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  that  the  proposed 
amendment  authorizes  expenditures 
based  only  on  costs  certified  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  am  told  that  the  facts  involved  in 
the  Cameron  and  Willacy  County  claims 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  OEP 
Director  in  making  his  decision.  Gov- 
ernor Preston  Smith  appealed  these  cases 
to  the  Director  and  presented  his  Justlfl- 
CBtlon  for  Increased  payments.  County 
and  State  ofDclals.  accompanied  by  the 
contractor,  presented  additional  infor- 
mation and  records,  for  the  Director's 
consideration,  while  the  appeal  was  be- 
ing processed  OEP  engineers  and  audi- 
tors, assisted  by  Bovay.  Inc..  and  by  pro- 


fessional staff  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
evaluated  the  facts  involved  and  Justified 
reimbursement  for  all  Identifiable  and 
eligible  work. 

If  these  two  claims  were  reopened  upon 
the  basis  of  the  amendment  consistent 
with  the  intent  expressed  t/y  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  OEP  would  make  pajments 
without  Federal  InspecUon  of  the  work 
nor  audit  of  costs.  This  would  result  In 
additional  payments  to  Cameron  County 
of  $541,482  and  to  Willacy  County  of 
S138.037  to  fully  satisfy  their  claims. 

We  really  have  a  private  relief  bill  for 
one  construction  company,  the  Oeorge 
Consolidated.  Inc.  Although  the  money 
is  to  go  to  Cameron  County,  In  the 
amount  of  $541,482,  and  to  Willacy 
Coimty  In  the  amount  of  $138,037,  In 
fact,  it  would  go  to  one  construction 
company. 

I  believe  the  amendment  as  amended 
is  even  more  unfair  than  It  was  origi- 
nally because  now  we  say  to  other  proj- 
ects, "You  are  excluded." 

This  practice  would  eliminate  all  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
administration  of  the  Disaster  .^ct  ."ilnce 
it  would  nullify  all  criteria,  rules  and 
regulations  and  authorize  payment  of 
all  obligations  Incurred  at  the  pleasiire 
of  the  State  and  local  governments. 

The  amendment  would  open  the  door 
to  a  situation  that  would  allow  other 
applicants  who  had  their  certified  costs 
reduced  by  audit  to  claim  full  payment 
of  the  costs  certified  regardless  of  audit 
Bnijing^  or  eligibility.  It  would  change 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Federal  disaster 
assistance  program  Is  founded. 

In  the  history  of  the  disaster  assist- 
ance program,  there  have  been  few  ap- 
peals of  decisions  by  local  appUcants  and 
few  have  ever  been  appealed  to  the  OEP 
Director.  Only  two  cases  have  Involved 
litigation  to  recover  additional  sums  from 
the  United  States.  One  case  has  been  dis- 
missed with  prejudice  and  the  other  Is 
still  pending.  I  am  Informed  that  OEP 
anticipates  no  dilDculty  In  malting  pay- 
ments to  local  applicants  through  State 
governments  nor  in  obtaining  contrac- 
tors to  perform  emergency  work  In  ac- 
cordance with  OEP  regulations. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  idea  what  the 
actual  cost  in  dollars  might  be.  but  It 
would  open  the  door  even  with  the  6 
months  limitation  to  other  applicants 
who  had  their  certified  costs  reduced  by 
audit,  to  claim  full  payment. 

This  Is  the  Issue.  The  costs  have  been 
certified,  and  I  believe  the  amendment. 
If  adopted,  would  change  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Federal  disaster  assistance 
program  was  founded,  and  which  exists 
today  So  I.  as  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Republican  side,  cannot  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  a  private  relief  bill.  It  is  a 
disaster  relief  bill  for  Willacy  and  Cam- 
eron Coimtles.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
delay  of  the  Governor  of  my  State  in 
requesting  that  those  counties  be  de- 
clared a  major  disaster  area.  Your  hum- 
ble servant  was  requesting  a  declaration 
of  a  disaster,  but  the  Governor's  delay 
prevailed,  and  in  that  time  while  we  were 
facing  this  disaster,  with  the  roads  ruined 


and  with  the  debris  all  over  the  streets 
and  things,  these  counties  made  this 
contract  to  clean  up  damages. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  contract  alter  an  additional  claim. 
This  was  what  it  cost  from  the  beginning. 
They  certified  it;  the  Governor  of  Texas 
had  his  own  observers  survey  It,  and 
found  it  was  reasonable;  but  the  OEP 
went  In  and  made  a  survey  later,  and. 
based  on  their  claim  of  what  the  damage 
should  have  been,  they  said,  "The  county 
has  paid  too  much." 

The  taxpayers  of  that  county  are  In 
the  midst  of  the  poverty  belt.  The  poverty 
belt  of  America  stretches  from  Browns- 
ville. Tex.,  the  area  where  these  counties 
are  located,  through  San  Diego.  Calif. 
That  area  along  the  Mexican  border  In- 
cludes the  lowest  income  people  in  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  arid.  You 
cannot  raise  anything  without  Irrigation, 
and  the  only  people  there  who  have  Irri- 
gation are  the  wealthy  people. 

There  Is  less  tax  base  there  upon  which 
to  build  the  tax  burden  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  In  those  counties,  you 
will  find,  as  well  as  on  through  this  belt 
of  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
southern  California,  that  this  Is  a  pov- 
erty belt,  with  the  lowest  income  and  the 
lowest  educational  attainments  In  the 
Nation.  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  people 
there.  Mr.  President,  Where  I  grew  up. 
with  38  Inches  of  annual  rainfall.  If  a 
man  just  threw  some  sweet  potato  slips 
and  a  few  black-eyed  peas  and  com  In 
the  ground,  he  could  almost  make  a  liv- 
ing. But  these  people  have  a  tax  base 
already  taxed  to  the  breaking  point,  and 
then  OEP  comes  in  and  says.  "You  should 
not  have  paid  this  much:  we  are  smarter 
than  you  are.  and  we  know." 

They  are  smarter  after  it  has  all  been 
cleaned  up  and  repaired.  They  should 
have  been  down  there  when  I  was.  In  one 
of  these  counties,  the  county  seat  of  Wil- 
lacy County.  RaymondvlUe,  was  Isolated 
by  the  water,  by  highway,  for  6  weeks. 
You  had  to  take  boats  and  go  In  there. 
For  6  weeks  they  were  cut  off;  and  then 
they  had  some  OEP  mnn  come  In  later 
and  say.  "We  are  going  to  survey  It  now: 
your  damage  was  not  this  much." 

I  think  It  is  a  Just  claim,  and  a  matter 
for  which  the  law  provides.  We  are  not 
trj'lng  to  create  new  law:  we  are  Just 
trying  to  prevent  the  OEP  from  misusing 
these  poor  counties  of  America. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  EL- 
lENDEsi .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  because  we  are  all  interested  In  dis- 
aster relief.  There  were  some  radical 
changes  made  in  this  law  In  1987,  I  be- 
lieve, or  1989.  particularly,  when  we  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  could  go  in 
on  private  land  and  clear  away  refuse 
and  the  deposits  of  fioods  and  disasters. 
I  have  only  this  to  say.  as  to  principle: 
I  think  It  Is  bad  to  go  backward  and 
authorize  these  things  that  are  in  the 
past.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that  tonight, 
I  think  what  we  ought  to  do.  to  be  fair.  Is 
that  I  be  given  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
amendment,  because  In  the  floods  of 
1985,  In  Colorado,  there  were  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  done  to  private 
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homes  and  farmers,  ruining  some  of  the 
best  farmland  we  had  in  the  State;  and 
If  we  are  going  to  be  retn»ctlve  in  this 
situation.  I  think  we  have  to  do  It  across 
the  board  with  everyone  In  the  country. 
I  would  like  an  opportunity,  then,  to 
prepare  tonight  an  amendment  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  damage  to  Indl- 
riduals  In  those  floods.  Some  of  the  land. 
In  fact  a  great  deal  of  the  land,  has  never 
been  cleared  of  the  flood  refuse  since 
1986.  That  provision  has  been  enacted 
Into  law  since  then,  but  If  we  are  going 
to  be  retroactive — which  Is  a  principle  I 
dlsap'ce  with,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated — then  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
come  In  and  be  retroactive  for  a  long 
way. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr,  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
me?  I  beheve  It  will  save  time. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUQH,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  conferred  with  the  authors  of 
the  bill,  and  in  view  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  the  opposition,  which  we 
did  not  expect  to  be  as  strong,  and  the 
other  claims  to  come  in  also.  I  would  not 
want  to  delay  the  bill  beyond  tonight, 
and  I  will  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
seek  other  modes  of  relief.  We  will  offer 
It  some  other  time,  when  there  Is  more 
opportunity  for  careful  consideration. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Alaska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  S-nvxws' 
proposes  an  amendment,  for  himself  and 
Mr,  Gravel,  as  follows : 

On  page  79.  following  line  3,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection, 

"(ct  In  the  case  of  any  loan  made  under 
secuon  7(b)(1)  of  the  Sm&ll  Business  Act, 
u  amended  (15  tJ.S  C  83eib)  1  as  a  result  of 
the  <3ood  Friday  earthquake,  which  occurred 
on  March  27.  1964.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration shall,  at  the  borrower's  option, 
on  that  part  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  SSOO 
cancel  (1)  the  Interest  due  on  the  loan,  or 
111)  the  principal  of  the  loan,  or  (Ul)  any 
combination  of  such  interest  or  principal  ex- 
cept that  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall 
not  exceed  St  300." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
vision Is  quite  similar  to  section  7  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969,  which  pro- 
vided for  forgiveness  of  these  8BA  loans 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  tl.800. 

On  July  6.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr,  Bellhon  )  Introduced  for  me 
a  bill  pertaining  to  this  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  the  chart  showing  some  50  areas 
which  were  given  forgiveness  under  the 
1989  EHsaster  Relief  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRa, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Tliis  act  extended  back 
to  the  1967  disasters,  the  major  disasters, 
the  same  provisions  that  have  been  made 
available  for  Hurricane  Betsy,  which  was 
the  disaster  of  1985. 

The  1969  act,  Mr,  President,  extended 
to  the  Fairbanks  flood  area  the  provi- 
sions of  the  forgiveness  section.  However. 
the  major  disaster  that  we  have  had  in 
Alaska — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  major 
seismic  disturbance  that  has  occurred  on 
the  North  American  Continent — occur- 
red on  (3ood  Friday  in  1964. 

This  amendment  would  extend  tbe 
same  privileges  to  the  SBA  borrowers, 
some  1.325  Individual  homeowners  in  the 
Anchorage  area,  that  was  received  by  the 
victims  of  the  Fairbanks  flood  in  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  1989  act.  It  is  extending 
the  same  forgiveness  that  was  made 
available  to  the  people  in  50  areas,  in- 
cluding the  Fairbanks  area,  pursuant  to 
the  act  we  passed  last  year.  That  provi- 
sion was  written  in  the  House,  after  the 
measure  had  passed  this  body,  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  attempt  to  extend 
equality  to  the  people  who  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  Good  Friday  earthquake  In 
Alaska. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  1.325  loans 
include  the  loans  that  were  extended  to 
people  aa  far  south  as  California.  There 
were  some  in  Oregon,  also.  There  were 
1.325  individual  loans  Issued  by  the  SBA 
as  a  result  of  that  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake. 

I  seek  to  have  the  same  forgiveness 
extended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
at  length  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  can  understand,  again,  the  de- 
sire to  go  backward.  In  fact.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  go  back  to  the  Chicago 
fire  and  then  Include  everything  from 
that  date.  But  I  recognl2e  the  serious 
tragedy  they  had  In  Alaska. 

I  recognize  that  we  made  certain  ex- 
ceptions In  the  first  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  have  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  amendment?  Does  it  cover 
SBA  loans,  PHA  loans  and  'VA  loans? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  covers  the  SBA 
loons  only,  and  there  are  1.325.  A  con- 
siderable ntjunber  of  those  have  been  re- 
paid. The  maximum  obligation,  if  they 
all  received  the  maximum  forgiveness, 
which  is  discretionary  with  the  SBA, 
would  be  $2.3  milUon.  I  am  adn.%d  that 
It  would  be  substantially  less  than  that, 
because  a  number  of  them  have  been 
paid  off.  and  the  SBA  has  discretion  as 
to  how  much  they  forgive. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  by  going  back  to  1964.  we  leapfrog 
disasters  In  the  Interim.  I  can  recall  one 
In  Indiana  on  Palm  Sunday  of  1965.  I 
can  recall  a  tornado  In  Topeka.  Kans., 
in  1968,  and  there  have  t>een  many  other 
disasters  during  that  time, 

I  do  not  have  the  same  reservation  ex- 
pressed earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  \rtth  reference  to  retroactivity, 
but  it  does  appear  that  there  must  be 
some  consistency  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  provisions.  Again,  as 
I  said  earUer,  to  be  consistent  I  could  not 
accept  the  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wants  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  Insist  on  a  record  vote. 
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Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  seeidng  te  consistency.  We  Have  a 
small  populaUon  in  our  State,  and  tne 
flood  of  196T  did  not  touch  as  many 
Alaskanis  as  did  the  earthquake  ot  1964. 
Vet.  last  year  the  provisions  of  the  for- 
giveness secUon  were  extended  to  the 
flood  victims.  I  am  merely  seeking  con- 
sistency within  our  State,  so  that  those 
people  who  had  SBA  loans  from  the  1964 
disaster  would  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment. As  I  pointed  out  some  50  areas  in 
other  States — that  wa*  in  the  chait  I 
inserted  in  the  Record— have  been  given 
similar  special  relief  by  virtue  of  the 
19«9  amendment,  and  I  feel  that  this  is 
sheer  equity  for  the  people  of  the  area 
who  suffered  from  the  Good  Friday 
earthquake.  ,„    . 

Mr.  MILLEK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  a  question?  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  in  the  1969  act, 
a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  House 
which  covered  the  1967  disaster  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  May  I  Interrupt  my 
colleague?  The  provision  covered  all 
disasters  in  the  area  back  to  1967.  Some 
50  major  disasters  were  covered  by  that 
retroactive  provision. 

Mr  MILLER.  But  it  did  not  go  back 
to  1964? 

Mr   STEVENS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    MILLER.   The   1964   disaster,    if 
anything,    was    a    lot   worse    than    the 
others. 

Bat  as  I  undersUnd  the  Senator,  at 
the  time  it  was  possible  to  consider  this 
bill  in  conference,  it  was  locked  up  so 
that  we  could  not  go  back  to  1964, 
Mr  STE\'EN8.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  trying  to  do  now  Is  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  in  the  House 
with  the  1969  act.  I  think  that  to  that 
extent  he  has  a  point. 

We  can  take  a  completely  negative  at- 
titude on  retroactivity,  I  do  not  think 
most  of  us  do.  I  think  there  are  tiroes 
when  we  can  make  exceptions,  and  we 
have  all  voted  for  them.  If  this  were 
something  new  that  had  not  been  taken 
up  before,  I  would  feel  diflerently  about 
it  But  I  suggest  that  there  was  a  defect 
in  the  1969  act,  and  all  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  trying  to  do  Is  to  Oil  the  void 
that  was  left  in  the  1969  act,  which 
was  an  exception — it  was  a  retroactive 
proposition — and  he  Is  doing  it  on  a  very 
austere  basis. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  might 

at  least  be  taken  to  conference:  and  If 

the  House  does  not  recognize  that  there 

was  a  delect,  then  It  will  not  agree  to  It. 

But  If  the  House  does  recognize  that 

there  was  a  defect,  then   the  Senator 

from  Alaska's  objective  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WlfVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  Inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER-  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  the  amend- 
ment subject  to  amendment? 
■nie  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Yea. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  dtik  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted  to  the 
amendment  oflered  by  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pagt  6S,  lUie  S.  aller  "Act."  lOMrt  U« 
lollowlng : 

•  Puodi  allocnttd  for  Lhe  relict  ot  areis 
devast&tod  by  major  dlsasusr  occurring  be- 
tween July  1.  1967.  and  December  31,  iBtS7, 
shall  be  eipendeil  on  the  bmu  ol  coats  m 
certlfled  by  State  and  local  governmenta  and 
shall  not  be  limited  to  costs  ntlmaled  by 
damage  surreys  made  alter  ob  igatlons  have 
been  Inctirred," 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  1  request  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  lo  accept  my 
amendment.  It  involves  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  far  less  than  a  million 
dollars.  It  does  not  involve  nearly  as 
much  as  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield, 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  SenaU  wUl  work  its 
will  on  both  amendments,  but  I  think  it 
Is  important  for  us  to  understand  what 
we  are  in  the  process  of  doing. 

I  said  earUer,  in  private  conversations, 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  concerned.  It 
seemed  that  on  the  merits  of  both 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  not  object.  But  I  must  admit.  If 
we  look  back  at  the  argument  that  was 
made  rather  cogently  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  relative  to  how  his  con- 
stituents are  going  to  feel  on  this.  I  ask 
myself  how  the  good  people  of  Indiana 
are  going  to  feel,  because  I  do  not  make 
this  retroactive  and  Include  the  torna- 
does In  Indiana,  and  I  begin  to  see  a 
larger  question. 

I  should  like  the  Senate  to  be  advised 
that  when  the  original  bill  finally  was 
considered  by  the  House  and  we  Anally 
got  pretty  well  two-thirds  of  a  loaf  last 
year,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tried  to 
get  retroactivity  for  the  whole  package 
at  that  time.  The  House  was  adamant. 
What  the  House  does,  of  course,  is  their 
business.  We  in  the  Senate  need  to  take 
that  into  consideration  a  little,  I  think, 
1  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Sctmtor  from  Alaska  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  have  a  list  here  of  292 
disasters  that  have  occurred  in  the  time 
span  we  are  talking  about  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  way  to  invest  our  resources 
than  to  plow  it  back  into  the  areas  af- 
fected by  these  disasters. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  sUte  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  he  U  correct, 
some  disasters  have  been  missed,  but 
this  provision  applies  only  to  the  amount 
for  the  1964  earthquake.  Most  are  in  the 
same  category,  in  that  they  have  ix>t 
been  repaid.  I  agree.  We  made  a  major 
mistake  regarding  the  retroactivity,  in 
not  picking  up  the  total  areas  and  giving 
equality.    The    bill    prospectively    has 


equality  In  It.  From  now  on.  we  will  au- 
thorize SBA  to  forget  a  certain  portion 
of  the  loans  designed  to  help  homeown- 
ers, which  is  a  good  Idea,  but  what  I  am 
seeking  is  specific  relief  to  remedy  the 
situation  existing  in  our  State,  whereby 
the  people  of  one  area  got  the  relief  but 
the  people  who  had  a  major  disaster  did 
not  get  the  rehcf.  This  is,  lo  us.  a  slg- 
niflcant  thing,  because  our  people  are 
saying.  "How  is  it  that  Congress  extends 
relief  to  people  suffering  from  floods  but 
did  not  recognize  our  great  disaster  up 
herein  1964?" 

I  think  that  was  the  greatest  natural 
disaster  on  the  northern  continent  inso- 
far as  an  earthquake  is  concerned.  We 
have  had  several  disasters  since  then 
which  were  natural  disasters  but  we  are 
not  asking  to  be  Included.  There  have 
been  hurricanes,  floods,  and  other  smaller 
disasters.  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  have 
a  disaster,  but  ours  was  a  major  disaster, 
"the"  major  disaster  on  this  continent  so 
far  as  an  earthquake  is  concerned.  All 
we  seek  is  equity,  on  that  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  offered 
his  amendment.  Now  I  know  what  I  am 
getting  into,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chair.  Do  I  have  the  prerogative,  Mr. 
President,  of  accepting  the  amendment  of 

the  Senator  from  Texas?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  Senator  has  the  pre- 
rogative of  modifying  his  own  amend- 
ment but  he  cannot  deal  with  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  another  Senator  to  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  slate  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Can  the  Senator 
modify  his  amendment  by  accepting  my 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  can  do 
that  by  accepting  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, by  modifying  his  amendment  to  In- 
corporate the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tingiilshed  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  modify  my  amendment  ac- 
cordingly,   

Tlie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  stiU  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  lo  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  ask,  in  an  effort  to 
be  consistent,  as  Indicated  earlier,  and 
again  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  views  of 
both  Senators  from  Alaska  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  whether  the  Senator 
would  accept  another  modlflcation  of  his 
an^endment  to  apply  it  to  all  disasters 
since  Good  Friday,  March  27.  19«4. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  not  accept  such 
an  amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  would  apply 
to  any  earthquake  that  was  of  worse 
Intensity  than  our  1964  earthquake. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  did  not  have  an  earth- 
quake in  Kansas,  nor  did  they  have  one 
in  Indiana,  but  we  had  tornadoes  and 
we  had  casualties  in  Kansas  and  Indiana. 
Millions  of  doUars  worth  of  damage  was 
done  in  Kansas.  Many  loans  were  made 
there.  There  were  292  other  disaster 
areas.  If  we  want  to  be  objective  in  this 
matter,  we  should  apply  this  amendment 
across  the  board  and  not  exclude  anyone. 

Those  who  were  hit  by  a  disaster  in 
Indiana,  or  Kansas,  suffered  no  less  than 
those  living  in  Alaska,  whether  it  was  an 
earthquake,  a  tornado,  a  flood,  or  what- 
ever.       

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree.  There  were  two 
disasters  in  Kansas  out  of  50  other  areas 
which  we  covered  In  the  1969  amend- 
ment But  the  major  disaster  in  Alaska 
was  forgotten,  unfortunately,  although 
It  could  have  been  put  back  in.  Had  it 
occurred  here,  I  would  have  been  arguing 
here,  but  It  occurred  when  the  matter 
got  to  the  House  and  was  beyond  my 
control,  I  feel  firmly  that  equity  is  equity. 
The  people  in  Fairbanks  got  relief  from 
the  1969  amendment.  The  people  who 
suffered  from  the  major  disaster  did  not 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  those  who 
suffered  from  that  same  disaster. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  U  It  not 
true  that,  regardless  of  the  size  of  a 
disaster,  to  the  individual  homeowner, 
to  the  individual,  whether  he  Is  In 
Kansas,  New  Jersey,  or  wherever  he  Is. 
if  he  has  lost  his  home,  that  Is  a  major 
dl.'iaster  to  him  of  equal  proportions, 
even  though  his  is  the  only  home  that 
was  destroyed. 

Unfortimately,  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  t>elleve,  would  create 
another  inequity,  on  the  basis  that  those 
who  paid  their  own  loans  would  not  get 
any  benefits,  but  those  who  were  de- 
linquent and  did  not  pay  their  loans 
would  get  benefits  from  this  relief.  Would 
it  not  only  further  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion by  adoption  of  this  amendment?  I 
think  it  woiild  be  most  unfair,  unless  we 
did  It  retroactively  and  Included  those 
who  paid  their  loans,  wherever  they  may 
be. 

The  next  question  is,  to  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  It 

Mr,  STEVENS.  We  were  not  being  In- 
equitable in  the  areas  such  as  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  or  Kentucky  in  the  year 
1969.  We  went  back  to  January — I  for- 
get the  exact  date— but  it  went  back  to — 
oh.  July  1,  1967 — we  crossed  that  bridge 
and  decided  that  we  would  wipe  out  a 
portion  of  the  loans  to  assist  the  home- 
owners. TTie  next  problem  Is — the  Sena- 
tor is  right — to  an  Individual,  a  disaster 
Is  a  disaster,  but  to  a  community  that 
suffers  total  disaster  such  as  at  Anchor- 
age, the  amount  being  sent  out  there  to 
repay  the  loans  is  Just  that  much  less 
to  enable  us  to  redevelop  the  area. 

That  is  why  section  321  Is  in  the  bill 
It  gives  the  homeowner  a  certain  portion 
of  the  money  with  which  he  seeks  to 
buy  furniture,  and  do  all  the  other  things 
with  the  money  he  might  receive  to  re- 
pay his  home,  because  he  has  rebuilt  It. 


The  whole  theory  of  the  bill  is  what  I 
am  arguing.  I  say  that  this  is  equitable, 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  seeks 
is  equitable,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  I  was 
hoplZLg  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  as 
amended.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  not 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  because  he 
knows  more  than  anyone  else  in  great 
detail  the  actual  amoimt  of  money  that 
we.  as  the  Government,  contributed  to 
Alaska  at  the  time  of  its  great  disaster. 
Of  course,  a  disaster  is  only  measured 
in  terms  of  Individuals  and  how  it  af- 
fects Individuals.  But  I  will  have  to  say 
that  I  do  not  care  how  this  amendment 
is  handled.  If  it  should  by  some  un- 
fortunate circumstance  pass.  I  intend  to 
ask  for  a  quorum  call  and  to  go  on  and 
on  until  I  have  ample  time  to  prepare 
an  amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
I  am  going  with  that 

I  might  go  back  to  the  1965  flood  In 
Colorado,  or  I  might  go  back  to  the  1921 
flood  in  Colorado,  or  I  might  even  go 
back  to  the  Galveston  hurricane  which 

I  believe  was — what? — 1898? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Or  the 
Ctilcago  fire. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  or  the  Chicago  fire 
in  the  1800's.  I  use  these  dates  only  to 
illustrate  how  utterly  foolhardy  tliis  situ- 
ation is.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  state  my  firm  belief  that  the  pending 
legislation  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  inclusive  disaster  relief  program 
ever  considered  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  product  of  years  of  dedicated 
effort  led  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  It  reflects  the  truly  out- 
standing work  done  by  the  staff  of  Pub- 
Uc  Works.  It  is  a  distillation  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  Alaska.  California,  Indi- 
ana. Betsy,  and  other  bills.  And — it  was 
refined  by  that  unprecedented  catas- 
trophe called  Camllle. 

Hurricane  Camllle,  described  by  the 
National  Hurricane  Center  in  Miami  as 
"the  greatest  storm  of  any  kind  that  has 
ever  affected  the  Nation, "  took  the  lives 
of  265  of  our  citizens — leaves  55  persons 
still  unaccotmted  for — Injured  more 
than  9,000 — Inflicted  losses  on  78.000 
families — and — cost  us  $1^  billion  In 
damages. 

Since  that  terrible  storm  we  have  suf- 
fered major  disasters  in  19  Slates,  the 
most  destructive  of  which  were  the  Lub- 
bock tornadoes  and  Hurricane  Cella. 

Sadly — Mr.  President — we  must  an- 
ticipate additional  catastrophes  which 
will  afRlct  Americans  across  our  land.  We 
carmot  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
rampages  of  nature.  We  can — however — 
and  we  must  do  everything  this  Govern- 
ment Is  capable  of  to  lessen  the  human 
suffering  which  always  accompanies 
calamities. 

We  have  the  tools  we  need  for  this  vital 
mission  In  the  provisions  of  S.  3619.  ITils 
legislative  package — I  am  proud  to  say — 
supports  the  restoration  of  structures — 
and — of  much  more  Importance — it  of- 
fers the  hand  of  meaningful  as^tance 
to    the    average    American    man    and 


woman.  It  provides  for  the  rehabilitation 
ot  people  as  well  as  for  the  rebuilding  of 
facilities. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  would  write 
into  law  a  broad  and  effective  response 
to  disaster — ^not  after  the  fact — but  in 
advance  of  these  catastrophic  events.  No 
longer  will  we  seek  legislative  cures  after 
our  people  are  hurt  and  our  property  de- 
stroyed. Now — at  long  last — we  will  have 
in  our  hands  the  weapons  to  fight  the 
fury  of  natural  disaster — and — we  will 
have  a  program  ready  to  go  into  Imme- 
diate and  effective  action  hours — not 
months — after  the  storm  or  the  earth- 
quake or  the  flood  subsidies. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislatiorL  In  the  interest  of  America 
and  every  American  I  urge  the  passage 
of  8. 3619. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3619.  the  Omnibus  Disaster 
Assistance  Act.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  original  version  of  S.  3619.  and  I 
feel  the  commiliee  has  made  some  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  legislation. 

As  the  committee  report  states: 

This  bill  seeks  to  coordinate  disaster  relief 
and  recovery  eCorta  of  all  appn>priate  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  authontlea,  and  rellet 
axid  disaster  assistanoe  organlaatlons  under  a 
single,  permanent  law,  so  that  when  disaster 
strikes  anywhere  In  tlie  country — as  Inevi- 
tably It  will — the  full  rftsourcea  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  may  be  brought  to 
bear  to  meet  the  immediate  challenge  and 
to  undertake  the  long,  and  difficult  costly 
taak  of  repair,  rebabUitatlon.  reoonstmcuoil 
and  replacement, 

I  know  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the 
burden  of  those  who  suffer  the  destruc- 
tion and  loss  caused  by  a  flood,  tornado, 
hurricane,  or  similar  disaster, 

1  was  especially  happy  to  have  Joined 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr, 
Yarsorough,  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  disaster  bill, 
S.  3619.  Senator  YaRBORODGB's  amend- 
ment provided  that  special  assistance 
would  be  available  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters  who  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  homes  as  a  result  of  foreclo- 
sures, cancellation,  or  termination  of 
their  mortgages  or  leases  because  of  the 
effect  of  major  disasters.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  SBA  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  such  people  on  a  temporary 
basis  In  the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental 
payments  to  or  on  behalf  of  individuals 
and  families  who  as  a  result  of  flnancial 
hardship  caused  by  a  major  disaster  have 
received  written  notice  of  dispossession 
or  eviction  from  a  residence  by  reason 
erf  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or  lien, 
cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Yarboroitgbi  for  his  work  in  preparing 
this  important  amendment,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  for  recognizing  its  merits  and 
adopting  Its  provisions  as  a  part  of  S. 
3619.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  often 
annually  stricken  by  one  or  more  de- 
structive tornadoes.  Many  families  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  all 
their  belongings  because  of  these  natural 
disasters,  and  I  feel  the  provisions  of  the 
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omnibus  disaster  bill,  which  will  provide 
special  assistance  to  these  people  in  oixler 
to  assist  them  in  making  their  mortgage 
payments  or  rental  payments,  will  keep 
them  from  suffering  total  financial  ruin 
and  will  slve  them  the  help  needed  to  put 
them  back  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery and  financial  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  iMr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  i.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Andesson'.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible  i,  the  Senator 
from  North  Daltota  iMr.  BrsDicKi.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bthbi,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  C»Kiioif), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
DoDSi.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
PoiBMCBT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Haetkei.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hdghes),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Jackson  1.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kensedyi.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr,  Macitosoh), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mc- 
Cmtht).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOcii ,  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  <Mr.  McGovCTKi,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McImtyhe). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CAin,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoBTOTA) .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicofT).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rdssili.',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  ( Mr,  Symimoton  ' ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdings). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmo), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CinjHCH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  McrsKii)  and  the  Senator 
fTO«n  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaiis)  are 
officially  absent. 


I  further  aiinounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
HoGHES),  the  Senators  from  Wasliing- 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  MAGHi;soif). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gei  > ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr. 
RiBicorr),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMS>  would  each  vote 
"yea."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen  and 
Mr.  PnouTYi,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  BeNHETTi,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  CoTTom.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  i  Mr.  Dohinick  i .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  '  Mr.  Pong  > ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATEn ) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
( Mr.  GooDELt ) .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gdrneyi.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Mhephy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  '  Mr.  Tower  i  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mmrni)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaw^are  (Mr. 
BoGGS> ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathiasi,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  ScRWEiXERi  are  aiisent  on 
official  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brookei,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs  > .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Goodcll), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MosoT),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  PaooTY).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowxR)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

I  No.  38«  Lcg.l 
TEAS— 54 


Allen 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

AUott 

Hams 

Pa  store 

Bftker 

Hart 

Pearson 

B«yh 

Hatfield 

Peu 

Be  Union 

Holland 

Proxmlr* 

Byrt.  W  Va. 

Houinsi 

Bandolpb 

Cas« 

Bnuka 

Saxbt 

Cook 

InouTc 

Scott 

Cooper 

Javiu 

Smith.  lialiM 

Crmnston 

Jotdan.  N.C. 

Smith.  HI. 

Curt  la 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spsrtan&n 

Dole 

Long 

Spemic 

Eagle  Con 

Mansfield 

SteiLnU 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stevens 

El  lender 

Miller 

TBlmadge 

Errin 

MotidaJfl 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Moss 

Williams.  Del. 

Oravel 

Nelion 

KAT&-0 

Tarbo  rough 

NOT  VOTINO— 46 

Aiken 

OoldwaUr 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Ooodell 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Guroey 

Muskle 

Bible 

Haxuen 

Percy 

Bo?gi 

Hattke 

PTouty 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rusael] 

Byrt.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Magnusoc 

Symington 

Cbuich 

Uatblas 

Tower 

Cotton 

McOatthr 

Tydings 

Oodd 

UcOm 

WlUiaxns.  N.J. 

Oomlnlck 

McOorcm 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

MclQtyn 

Toung.  Ohio 

Pone 

Metcalf 

Pul  bright 

Mootoym 

So  the  bill  (S.  3619)  was  passed  as 
follows : 

8.   3619 
An  act  to  revise  and  expand  Federal  pro- 
gnuns  tot  relief  from  the  etlecte  of  major 
dlaaaten.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReproBentatlves    of    the    United    States    of 
America   la   Oongress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECtARATIONS; 

DEFINITIONS 

mCDINCa    AND   DCCLAOATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

U)  because  loss  of  life,  human  suffering. 
lou  of  Income,  and  property  loss  and  damage 
result  from  major  dlaastera  xucb  as  bturi- 
canes.  tornudoes.  storms,  floods,  high  waters, 
wind-driven  waters,  tlldal  waves,  eartb- 
quiikes.  droughts,  fires,  and  other  catastro- 
pbes:  and 

(2)  because  such  dl^Bfteni  disrupt  the 
normal  functtoning  of  government  and  the 
community,  and  adversely  affect  Individual 
penoQS  and  famlllaa  with  great  severity: 
special  measures,  designed  to  expedite  the 
rendering  of  aid.  assistance,  and  emergency 
welfare  services,  and  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  devastated  areas,  are  neces- 
sary. 

<b)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by 
this  Act.  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  of  alleviating  the  suAering  and  dam- 
age which  result  from  such  disasters  by— 

{ 1 )  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  major  disaster  relief  programa: 

|3)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  plans,  programs, 
and  organizations  by  the  States:  and 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  Federal  major  disaster  relief 
programs. 

DCnNTTIDNB 

Sec,  103.  As  UMd  In  this  Act — 
( 1 )  "major  disaster"  meaoa  any  harrlcane. 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wlnd- 
dnven  water,  tidal  wave,  earthquake, 
drought,  fire,  or  other  catastrophe  In  any 
pan  of  the  United  States,  which  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  Is  or  threatens 
to  be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to 
warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  supplement  the  efforts  and 
available  resources  of  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  relief  orgonlsatlona  In  alleviat- 
ing the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  thereby,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  Governor  of  any  State  in  which  such 
catastrophe  occurs  or  threatens  to  occur 
cartlflea  the  need  for  disaster  assistance 
under  this  Act  and  gives  assurance  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
funds  of  such  State,  Ita  local  governments, 
or  other  agencies  for  alleviating  the  damage, 
loes,  hardship  or  suffering  resulting  from 
such  catastrophe; 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(3)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rloo, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(4)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State: 

(5)  "local  government"  means  any  county, 
city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  any  State,  and  Includes  any 
rural  community  or  unincorporated  town  or 
village  for  which  an  application  for  assist- 
ance is  made  by  a  State  or  political  subdlrl- 
slon  thereof: 

(6)  'Tcderol  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, Independent  establishment.  Federal 
corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  executive 
brant^  of  the  Federal  Government,  except 
the  American  National  Red  Crtiea:  and 
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(7)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Oflloe  of  Emergency  Preparedneaa. 

TTTLB  n— THE   ADMINISTRATION  OF 

DISASTER    AS3ISTANOB 

Past  A— Oxncoal  PaovxaiONB 

rsBxaai.  cooanxMaTXNO  omcKa 

a*c.  aOl.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 

immediately  upon  his  designation  of  a  major 

disaster  area,  a  Federal  coordinating  offlcex 

to   operate   under    the   Office   of  Emergency 

Preparedness  in  such  area. 

^b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purpoaea  of 
this  Act,  the  coordinating  officer,  within  the 
designated  area,  shall 

(I)  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  moat  urgently  needed; 

(3)  establish  such  field  oflloea  as  he  deems 
neceaaary  and  aa  are  authorised  by  the  Di- 
rector; ,     ,.  . 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  relief, 
including  acilvittee  of  the  American  NaUonal 
Red  Cross  and  of  other  relief  organizations 
which  agree  to  operate  under  hU  advice  or 
direction;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent  with 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Director, 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  OS  he  may  deem  necessary  to  aaalst  local 
cltlsena  and  public  officials  in  promptly  ob- 
taining aaslalance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

EuxmcKNCY  suFPoar  tkams 
Sac.  303.  The  Director  is  authorised  to  form 
emergency  support  t«ams  of  peraonnel  to  be 
deployed  In  a  major  disaster  area.  Buch 
emergency  support  teams  shall  assist  the  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  in  carrying  out  his 
responslbiliues  pursuant  to  section  301(b) 
of  this  Act. 

coopiEATiON  or  rsnxtAi.  aooncies 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster.  Federal 
agencies  ate  hereby  authorised,  on  direction 
Of  the  President,  to  provide  asalsunce  by— 

(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
govemmenU,  their  equipment,  suppUes.  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  reaourcea.  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(3)  dlstrlbuUng  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  other  relief 
and  disaster  assistance  organizations,  or 
otherwise,  medicine,  food,  and  other  con- 
sumable supplies,  or  emergency   aaslstance; 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies  determined  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  and 
refiponalblUUea  of  the  Federal  Government; 

ah<l  ,     J 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  essential  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  including— 

(A)  clearing  and  removing  debris  and 
wreckage; 

(B)  making  repairs  to,  or  restoring  to  serv- 
ice, public  faclUtlea,  belonging  to  State  of 
local  governments,  which  were  damaged  or 
desuoyed  by  a  major  disaster  except  that  the 
Federal  contribution  therefor  shall  not  exceed 
the  net  cost  of  restoring  snch  facilities  to 
their  capacity  prior  to  such  disaster; 

(C)  providing  emergency  shelter  for  In- 
dividuals and  families  who.  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  require  such  asavstanoe;   and 

(D)  m-^K'Tig  contxlbutlone  to  State  or  local 
govenunenta  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  poragrafm  (4) . 

(b)  Emergency  work  performed  under  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  of  this  oectlon  shall  not  pre- 
clude Federal  aaslstance  under  any  other 
section  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed 
for  expenditures  under  section  303(s)  from 
ftinds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Any  funds  received  by  Federal  agencies 
OS   reimbursement   for   services  or  supplies 
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furnished  under  the  auttiorlty  of  this  g«c- 
tlon  ahoU  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  or  appropriations  currently 
available  for  such  services  or  supplies. 

(d)  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  the  exercise 
or  performance  or  the  failure  to  exercise  or 
perform  a  discretionary  function  or  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

^e)  Any  Federal  agency  designated  by  the 
President  to  exercise  auLborlty  under  this 
Act  may  establish  such  specloi  groups,  intar- 
(jeporunenLal  or  otherwise,  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vl&lons  ot  law  relating  to  Federal  disaster  pre- 
pArednesa  and  aaslstance,  and  the  funds  of 
any  such  agency  may  be  utUlaed  for  the 
neceesary  expenses  of  any  such  group  so  es- 
tablished. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  Federal  sgency  Is  authorised  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  or  racUlttes  ot 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  ofllce,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  auch  government.  Any  Federal 
agency.  In  performing  any  octlviQea  under 
thla  section,  is  authariaed  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  ol  such  temporary  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary,  without  regard  to 
Uie  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appoLntmenta  in  the  oompetlUve 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  such 
title  relating  to  claaslficatlon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  to  employ  experta  and 
consultants  in  acoordanoe  with  the  provi- 
sions of  secuon  3109  of  such  title,  and  to  In- 
cur obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  acqui- 
sition, rental,  or  hire  of  equipment,  aervlces. 
materials,  and  supplies  lor  shipping,  drayage, 
travel,  and  communication,  and  for  the  su- 
pervision and  administration  of  such  activ- 
ities. Such  obligations.  Including  obligations 
arising  out  of  the  temporary  employment  of 
additional  personnel,  may  be  Incurred  by  an 
agency  In  such  amount  as  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  It  by  the  President. 

(g)  In  the  interest  of  providing  maximum 
mobtllaatlon  of  Federal  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  President  la  authorised  to  coordi- 
nate Id  such  manner  as  he  may  determine 
the  acuvltles  of  Federal  agencies  In  pro- 
viding disaster  assistance.  The  President 
may  direct  any  Federal  agency  to  utlllae  Its 
available  personnel,  equipment,  suppUes.  fa- 
cllUles,  and  other  resources  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  herein  contained.  The 
President  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  any  section  of  this  Act 
either  directly  or  through  such  Federal  agen- 
cy OB  he  may  designate. 

(h)  The  President,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness,  shall  con- 
duct periodic  reviews  (at  least  annually) 
of  the  activities  of  Federal  and  StaM  de- 
partments or  agencies  providing  disaster 
assistance,  in  order  to  assure  maximum  co- 
ordination of  such  programs,  and  to  evaluate 
progress  being  made  In  the  development  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  preparedness  to 
cope  with  major  disasters. 

17SS  or  LOCAL  nxMB  am  nDrrrooAid 
Src.  304.  In  the  expendlttire  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  with  private  organi- 
zations, firms,  or  Individuals,  preference  shall 
be  given,  to  the  extent  feasible  ond  practica- 
ble, to  those  organlEatlona,  Arms,  and  In- 
dividuals who  reside  or  do  biislneas  primarily 
In  the  disaster  area. 


fXCKSAL  UMAXrt-Ui'kSD  rmOOMAMB 

Sao.  305.  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with 
ihe  administration  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  Is  authorized,  if  to  requested  by  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorities,  to  modify 
or  waive,  for  the  duration  of  a  major  disaster 
proclamaUon.  such  conditions  for  assistance 
OS  would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  <A  as- 
sistance under  such  programs  If  the  Inability 
to  meet  such  conditions  Is  a  result  of  the 
disaster, 

STATB    mSASTKa    FLAMS 

Sec.  aoe.  (a)  The  President  is  authorised 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Statea  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  plana  and  practicable 
programs  for  preparation  against  major  dis- 
asters, and  fur  relief  and  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals, buslnessee.  and  local  governments 
following  such  dlsaslers.  Such  plans  should 
include  long-range  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion aaslstance  plans  for  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed  public  and  private  facilities. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  moke 
granu  ol  not  more  than  gaso.OOO  to  any  State, 
upon  application  therefor,  for  not  to  exoesd 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  sucb 
plans  and  programa. 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  asalstanoe  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  which  is  specially  qualified  to  plan 
and  admmister  such  a  disaster  relief  program, 
and  ahall.  through  such  agency,  submit  a 
State  plan  to  the  President,  which  shall — 

(1)  aet  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against,  and 
reUef  following,  a  major  disaster,  mdudlng 
provisions  for  emergency  and  long-term  as- 
sistance to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local 
governments;  and 

(2)  include  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  SUte  coordinating  officer  to  act  In  «>- 
operaUon  with  the  Federal  coordinating  of- 
ficer appointed  under  section  301  ol  this  Act. 

(d)  Prom  time  to  time  the  Director  shall 
moke  a  report  to  the  President,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  containing  his  recom- 
mendations for  programs  for  the  Federal  role 
in  the  ImplementaUon  and  funding  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  reUef  plans,  and  auch 
other  recommendaUons  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  dlaaater  relief  activities  as  he 
deems  warranted. 

le)  The  President  is  authorized  to  moke 
gronu  not  to  exceed  W6.000  per  annum  to 
any  State  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  Ujo  cost  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving, maintaining,  and  updating  that 
State's  disaster  assistance  plans. 

CSS  Altn  COOODlMATION  OF  BkUSF 
OBGAM  IZATIOMa 

Sec.  a07.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  as- 
sistance foUowlng  a  major  disaster,  the  Di- 
rector may  utillae,  with  their  consent,  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Mennomte  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
and  other  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations. In  the  distribution  of  medicine 
food.  BuppUes,  or  other  Items,  and  in  the 
restoration,  rehabilitation,  or  reconstruction 
of  community  serrtcea  and  essenUol  faclll- 
ues.  whenever  the  Director  finds  that  such 
utilization  Ifi  neoessary. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorised  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  or  disaster  as- 
sistance organisations  under  which  the  dis- 
aster relief  activities  of  such  organizations 
may  be  coordinated  by  the  Federal  coordi- 
nating officer  whenever  such  organlzaUona 
are  engaged  In  providing  relief  during  and 
after  a  major  disaster.  Any  such  agreement 
chaJl  include  provisions  conditioning  use 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  and  the  services  of  the  coordi- 
nating officer  upon  compliance  with  regula- 
tions  promulgated   by   the   Director   under 
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fi«cuoiu  ao8  uid  aoo  of  thla  Act.  and  sucb 
otber  r«gulaUou«  u  tbe  Dlr«ctor  may  re- 

qulr*. 

Dl'PLICATION  or  BENKXTtS 

Sbc.  308.  tft)  Tbe  Director.  In  coniultaUoD 
wiitx  tbe  bead  of  eacb  Federal  agency  ad* 
Q\ua»t«rlng  any  proi^raixi  providing  flnaoclal 
A£5istaace  to  persons,  buslnesa  concerns,  or 
oiber  entities  suffering  lo»e«  as  the  result 
ot  a  major  duaster.  sbaU  sssure  that  no 
sucb  person,  bu&iness  concern,  or  other 
enuty  will  receive  sucb  asalatance  with  re- 
spect to  any  part  ot  sucb  lou  u  to  wblcb 
be  has  received  flnandal  assistance  under 
any  other  program. 

(b)  Tbe  Director  ^all  assure  that  no 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity 
receives  any  Federal  a&sUtance  for  any  part 
of  a  loss  suffered  as  tbe  result  of  a  major 
dUaater  If  sucb  person.  concerD.  or  entity 
received  compensation  from  insurance  or 
any  other  source  for  Chat  part  of  sucb  a  loss. 
Partial  compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  ot 
a  loss  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  shall 
not  preclude  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  any  part  of  sucb  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Director  determines  (l) 
that  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  assistance  under  this 
Act  for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  busi- 
ness concern  or  other  eoUty  received  as- 
sistance for  the  same  loss  from  another 
source,  and  (3)  that  the  amount  received 
from  aU  source*  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  loss,  he  shall  direct  such  person,  bu^lneas 
concern,  or  other  entity  to  pay  to  tbe  Treas- 
ury an  amount,  not  to  exceed  tbe  amount 
of  Federal  assistance  received,  suffldent  to 
reimburse  tbe  Federal  Qovernment  for  that 
part  of  tbe  assistance  wblcb  be  deems  ex- 
ceaslve. 

MONDiacanCZNATIOH     DC      DXSaSTKl    ASSIWrAIfCS 

Sec.  200.  (a)  Tbe  Director  shall  Lssue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  sucb  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sonnel canrlng  out  emergency  relief  func- 
tions at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster.  Sucb 
regulations  shall  Include  provisions  for  In- 
suring that  the  distribution  of  supplies,  tbe 
processing  of  applications,  and  other  relief 
and  assistance  activities  shall  be  accom- 
plished In  an  equitable  and  impartial  man- 
ner, without  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  nationality,  sex,  age, 
or  economic  status  prior  to  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  Aa  a  condition  of  participation  in  tbe 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
section  207,  relief  organizations  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulations  relating  to 
nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  tbe  Di- 
rector and  such  oiher  r<>gulatlonH  applicable 
to  activities  within  a  major  disaster  area  aa 
he  deems  neceaaary  for  tbe  clfectlve  ooordlna- 
tiou  of  relief  efforta. 

ADVISOKT  rxasoNHcL 

3cc.  310.  Tbe  Director  Ls  authorized  to 
a^ign  advlaory  personnel  to  tbe  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  any  State  or  local  government 
within  a  major  cll3a£ter  area,  upon  request 
by  sucb  ofScer,  whenever  tbe  Director  de- 
termines that  sucb  asBlgnment  la  deatrabla 
Ln  order  to  insure  tuU  utilization  of  relief  and 
assistance  resources  and  programa. 

DtSSffrCB    WABMINGS 

Sbc.  211.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
utlllxe  or  to  make  available  to  Federal.  State. 
and  local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  ayatem  established 
and  maln'.tined  purtuant  to  section  201(c) 
of  tbe  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1050.  as 
amended  (50  U-S.C.  app.  2281(c)  >,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  needed  warning  to 
govenunental  autbontlea  and  tbe  civilian 
population  In  areas  endangered  by  Immlwmt 
major  dlaaatera. 


PAKT  B — EMCacCNCT   RXUXV 

pacznsasm  asazsraNcx 
Sec.  221.  To  avert  or  lessen  the  eflecCa  of  a 
major  disaster,  the  Preeldent  Is  authorlaed. 
wlt-iiuui  decliirlQg  a  majur  disaster,  to  utilize 
Federal  resources  In  providing  dlaaster  as- 
sistance to  any  State  lo  assist  such  State  or 
any  local  government  thereof  In  clrcum- 
stancea  which  clearly  indicate  tbe  Imminent 
occurrence  of  a  major  disaster. 

CUXBOKKCT    OOMMtlMtCATIONH 

Sac.  322.  Tbe  Director  is  autbortaed  to 
establish  emergency  communications  in  any 
major  disaster  area  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
functions  ot  bis  olBce,  and  to  malce  aucb 
communications  available  to  State  and  local 
government  officials  and  other  persons  as  be 
deems  appropriate. 

UCXaoCNCT  rt;UlC  TaaNSPOBTATlOM 

Sec.  323.  The  Director  Is  authorised  to  pro- 
vide public  tiankSportatloD  service  to  meet 
emergency  needs  in  a  major  disa&ter  area. 
Sucb  service  will  provide  transportation  to 
governmental  offices,  supply  centers,  stores, 
post  offices,  schools,  major  emplojrmcnt  cen- 
ters, and  such  other  places  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  tbe  community  to 
resume  Ita  normal  pattern  of  life  as  soon  as 
possible. 

DEBUS  BXMOVAL  OBAMTa 

Sec.  224.  Tbe  Preeldent.  whenever  be  de- 
termines It  to  be  in  the  pubUc  interest,  Is 
authorixed  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or 
local  government  for  tbe  purpose  of  remov- 
ing debris  on  privately  owned  lands  ot  waters 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and  is  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  through  sucb 
State  or  local  government  for  tbe  removal  of 
debris  from  community  areas  which  may  In- 
clude the  private  property  of  an  individual. 
No  benefits  will  be  available  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  such  State  or  local  government 
arranges  unconditional  authorization  for  re- 
moval of  debris  from  such  property  and 
agrees  to  Indemnify  tbe  Federal  Qovernment 
against  any  claims  arising  from  tucb  debris 
removal. 

naB  suFpassaioN  okants 

Sec.  226.  Tbe  Preeldent  Is  authorised  to 
provide  aaelstance.  including  granu,  to  any 
State  for  the  suppres&lon  of  any  &re  on  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  forest  or  grassland 
wblcb  threatens  such  destruction  as  would 
constitute  a  major  disaster. 

TUCFOXAXT  HOtrStNO  ASaXSTAMCB 

Sec.  330.  (B)  The  EMrector  Is  authorized  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  basis,  as  prescribed 
in  this  section,  dwelling  accommodations  for 
individuals  and  families  who,  aa  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  are  In  need  of  assistance  by 
(1)  using  any  imoccupled  bousing  owned  by 
the  United  Swtea  under  any  program  of  the 
Federal  Oovetnment.  <2)  arranging  with  a 
local  pubUc  housing  agency  for  using  unoc- 
cupied public  bousing  units,  or  (3j  acquir- 
ing existing  dwelllogs  or  mobile  homes  or 
other  readUy  fabricated  dweUlngs.  by  pur- 
chase or  lease.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  existing  dwellings,  mo- 
bile homes,  or  readily  fabricated  dwellings 
acquired  by  purchase  may  be  sold  directly  to 
individuals  and  families  who  are  occupants 
of  such  temporary  accommodations  at  prices 
that  are  fair  and  equitable.  Any  mobile  home 
or  readUy  fabricated  dwelling  ahaU  be  placed 
on  a  Bite  complete  with  utilities  provided  by 
State  or  local  goveriiroeat.  or  by  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  displaced  by 
tbe  oiajar  disaster,  without  charge  to  the 
United  SUtes.  However,  the  Director  may 
elect  to  provide  other  more  economical  and 
accessible  sites  at  Federal  expense  when  he 
determines  sucb  action  to  be  In  tbe  public 
interest. 

(b)  After  tbe  Iniual  ninety  days  of  oc- 
cupancy without  charge,  rentals  shall  be  es- 


tablished tor  such  accommodatlona.  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  tbe  Director 
may  prescribe,  taking  into  account  tbe  A- 
nantial  resources  of  the  occupant.  In  case  of 
financial  hardship,  rentals  may  be  comprom- 
ised, adjusted,  or  waived  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  oc- 
cupancy, but  in  no  case  shall  any  sucb  In- 
dividual or  family  be  required  lo  incur  a 
monthly  bousing  expense  (Including  any 
Oxed  expense  relating  to  the  amortization  oi 
debt  owing  on  a  house  Ueatroyed  or  damaged 
in  a  major  disaster)  which  is  In  excess  ot  25 
per  centum  of  the  monthly  Income  of  tbe 
uCL-upant  or  occupants. 

(o)  Tbe  Director  is  further  aubhorlaed  to 
provide  assutance  on  a  temporary  basis  in 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments 
to  or  on  behalf  ot  individuals  and  families 
who,  as  a  result  of  financial  bardablp  caused 
by  a  major  diaasier.  have  received  written 
notice  of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a 
residence  by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation  of  any  con- 
tract of  sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease, 
oral  or  written.  Such  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year 
or  for  the  duration  ot  the  period  of  financial 
hardship,  whichever  Is  the  leaser.  The  Direc- 
tor shall,  for  the  purposes  of  thla  subsection 
and  in  lurtberance  of  the  purposes  of  section 
240  of  this  Act.  provide  reemployment  assist- 
ance services  to  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  ot  a  major  disaster. 
Paar  C — RxcovcaT  Assist*  mcx 

SMAU.    eOSINESS    DlSASTXa    LOSNS 

Sac.  331.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(b)(1) 
of  tbe  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (16 
U-S.C.  636(b) ).  in  the  case  of  property  loss 
or  daouge  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  or  a  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  the  Small 
Business  Administration — 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  is 
not  compensated  tor  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, (A)  shall.  Oh  that  part  of  any  loan  In 
excess  of  1^00.  cancel  the  principal  of  the 
loan,  except  that  tbe  total  amount  so  can- 
celed shall  not  exceed  •2,500.  and  (B)  may 
defer  Interest  payments  or  principal  pay- 
ments, or  both,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  sucb 
loan  diulng  the  first  three  years  of  tbe  term 
of  the  loan  without  regard  to  tbe  ability  ot 
the  borrower  to  make  such  payments: 

(2t  may  make  any  loan  for  tbe  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  retard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  U 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources; 
and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruction  ot, 
or  Bubstantial  property  damage  to,  a  home 
or  business  concern,  may  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  Hens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  sucb 
re&nancing  Is  for  the  repair,  rebabllltatlon, 
or  replacement  cf  property  damaged  or 
destroyed  a.s  a  result  of  sucb  disaster  and 
any  &ucb  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  tbU 
subsection. 

tb)  section  7  of  the  SmaU  Bualnees  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  revising  paragraph  (2)  ot  subseotlcm 
(bt  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing InsUtutlona  thro\igh  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  tbe  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  located  In  an  area  affected  by 
a  disaster.  If  the  Administration  determlnee 
that  the  concern  has  suffered  a  substantial 
economic  injury  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
aster;": 

(3)  by  Btrlklog  from  the  second  sentence 
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of  subsection  (b»  the  following;  "meeting 
the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3i  of  thu  subsection,":  and 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (f)  the 
lollowlng:  "in  the  case  of  property  loss  or 
damage  as  the  result  of  a  disaster  wblcb  is 
a  major  disaster*  as  defined  In  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1060  (42  U.S.C. 
laSSa(a)).". 

r*aHEBS     IIOUK     ADUlNVraATION     CMEBGKNCT 
LOAMS 

SEC.  233.  In  tbe  administration  of  tbe 
emergency  loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of 
iho  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1061-1067).  and  tbe  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  503  ot  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (43  X3S.C. 
1473).  In  the  case  ot  loss  or  damage,  result- 
ing from  a  major  disaster,  to  property,  in- 
cluding household  furnishings,  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — 

^1)  to  the  extent  such  loes  or  damage  U 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise (A}  shall,  on  that  part  of  any  loon  In 
excess  ot  •500,  cancel  the  principal  of  the 
loan,  except  that  the  total  amoxint  so  can- 
celled shall  not  exceed  •3.600,  and  (B)  may 
defer  interest  paymenU  or  principal  pay- 
ments, or  both,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  such 
loan  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  term 
of  the  loan  without  regard  to  tbe  ability  of 
the  borrower  to  make  sucb  payments: 

(2)  may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  prc^>erty 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assisUnce  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources,  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruction  of. 
or  substantial  property  damage  to  a  home 
or  business  concern  may  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  Hens  ouutandlng  against  tbe 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  sucb  re- 
financing Is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  reaiUt  ot  sucb  disaster  and  any 
such  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  <l)  and  (2)  of  this  section. 

LOAHB  HXLD  BT  THB  VCTrHAN8*  AOMIHlST»STION 

Sec.  233.  (1)  Section  1820(a)(3)  of  UUe 
.18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  subject  to  specific  Umltatiuns  in  this 
chapter,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  Co  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  or  any  portion  thereof, 
oecurlty  or  other  provisions  ot  any  note, 
contract,  mortgage  or  other  instrument  se- 
curing a  loan  which  has  been  guaranteed, 
insured,  made  or  acquired  under  this 
chapter; " 

(2)  Section  1820(fi  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Whenever  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
sge  to  any  residential  property  securing  loans 
guaranteed.  Insured,  made,  or  acquired  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  chapter  occurs 
as  the  reeult  of  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  tbe  President  under  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.  the  Administrator 
shall  (1)  provide  counseling  and  sucb  other 
service  to  the  owner  of  such  property  as 
may  be  feasible  and  shall  inform  sucb  owner 
concerning  the  disaster  assistance  avaUable 
rrom  other  Federal  agencies  and  from  State 
or  local  agencies,  and  (3)  pursuant  to  sub- 
jection (a)  (3)  of  thla  section,  extend  on  an 
individual  case  basis  such  forbearance  or  In- 
dulgence to  such  owner  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  warranted  by  the  tacts  of 
the  case  and  tbe  circumstances  of  sucb 
owner." 

DIsaSTXa    tOAN    INTEXEST    RSTXS 

Skc.  334  (a)  Any  loan  made  under  tbe 
authority  ot  seotlons  331,  233.  336(b),  237, 
or  241  of  this  Act  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent   average    market    yield    on   oustandlng 


marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  ot  maturity  of  tea 
to  twelve  years  less  not  to  exceed  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum. 

(b>  Tbe  next  to  tbe  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  sulking  out  all  that  follows 
"exceed"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
ilon  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  period  of  ma- 
turity of  ten  to  twelve  years  less  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  per  annum." 

AGE   OP   AFPLlCAJfT   FOS  LOANS 

SBC.  235.  In  tbe  admlnistraUon  of  any 
Federal  disaster  loan  program  under  tbe 
authority  of  secuons  331,  332.  or  333  of  tbls 
Act,  tbe  age  of  any  adult  loan  applicant 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  such  loan  should  be  made  or  tbe 
amount  of  such  loan. 

FXSXaAL   U>AN    AnftlSTHXirTS 

Sec.  236.  (a)  In  addition  to  tbe  loan  ex- 
tension authority  provided  In  section  13  ot 
the  Rural  Bectriflcatlon  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorlaed  to  adjust  and 
readjust  the  schedules  for  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  loans  to  borrowers  un- 
der programs  administered  by  the  Rural 
deotrlflcattoD  Administration,  and  to  extend 
the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  to  a 
date  not  beyond  forty  years  from  the  date 
of  such  loan  where  he  delennines  such  action 
is  necessary  because  of  the  Impairment  of 
the  economic  feasiblUty  of  the  system,  or 
the  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  ot  the  prop- 
erty of  sucb  borrowers  as  a  reeult  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obllgaUon  wblcb  la  held  by 
him  in  connecUon  with  any  loan  made  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  Its  predecessor  in  interest,  or 
which  la  Included  within  the  revolving  fund 
for  liquidating  programs  established  by  tbe 
Independent  CMBces  Appropriation  Act  of 
10&6,  where  be  finds  such  refinancing  neces- 
sary because  of  the  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age (as  a  res\Ut  of  a  major  disaster)  to  prop- 
erty or  facilities  securing  such  obugatlons. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  suspension 
In  tbe  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
charges  on,  and  an  additional  extenaion  in 
the  maturity  of,  any  such  loan  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  year*  If  hs  determines 
that  sucb  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid  severe 
financial  hardship. 

AID  TO  MAJoa  socacss  or  smplotment 
Sac.  237.  (a)  The  Small  Btialness  Admln- 
istraUon In  tbe  case  of  a  nonagrloultural 
enterprise,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  enter- 
prise, are  authorized  to  provide  any  lnd\is- 
trlal,  commercial,  agricultural,  or  other  en- 
terprise, which  has  constituted  a  major 
source  of  employment  In  an  area  EUfferlng 
a  major  disaster  and  which  is  no  longer  in 
substantial  operation  as  a  result  of  suob  dis- 
aster, a  loan  Ln  such  amount  as  may  be 
necMsary  to  enable  such  enterprise  to  re- 
sume operations  in  order  to  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  economic  viability  of  tbe  disaster 
area.  Loans  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  limitations  on 
the  size  of  loans  which  may  otherwise  be 
imposed  by  any  other  provision  of  law  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  pursxiant  thereto. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  aball  be 
lu  addition  to  any  other  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance, except  that  such  other  assistance 
may  be  adjusted  or  modified  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Director  under 
the  authority  of  section  208  of  tbls  Act.  Any 
loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Interest  requirements  of  section 


334  of  this  Act.  bat  tbe  President.  U  he  deems 
It  necessary,  may  defer  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years  after  the  date  ot  the  loan. 

FOOD    COtTPONS    AND    OISTXIBOTION 

Sec.  238.  (a)  Whenever  tbs  President  de- 
termlnee that,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
low-income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
be  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coupon 
allotmenu  to  such  households  pursuant  to 
tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
iind  to  make  surplus  commodities  avaUable 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  303  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households  for 
BO  long  B^  he  determines  neceaaary,  taking 
mto  consideration  sucb  factors  as  be  deems 
appropriate,  including  the  consequences  of 
Lbe  major  dlsaiiter  on  the  eaauing  power  ot 
the  households  to  which  assistance  Is  niade 
available  under  this  section. 

ic)  Nothing  in  this  section  aball  be  oon- 
otrued  as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  ot  1064 
except  as  they  relate  to  the  availability  of 
food  stamps  in  a  major  disaster  area. 
L.KGAt.  smvicaa 

Sbc.  230.  Whenever  tbe  Director  deter- 
mines that  low-income  individuals  are  un- 
able to  secure  legal  services  adequate  to  meet 
their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, be  shall  assure  the  availability  of  such 
legal  services  as  may  be  needed  by  these  in- 
dividuals because  of  conditions  created  by 
a  major  disaster.  Whenever  feasible,  and 
consistent  aith  the  goals  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  tbe  Director  shall 
assure  that  the  programs  arc  conducted  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions. 

UKUCPLOTHkNT  ASSISTAKCK 

Sac.  340.  Tbe  President  is  autborlxed  to 
provide  to  any  individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  major  disaster,  such  asststsnce  as 
he  deems  appropriate  while  such  Individual 
is  unemployed.  Such  asaistsnc*  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  shall  not  exceed  the  n^axi- 
mum  amount  and  the  maximum  duration 
ot  payment  under  the  unemployoient  com- 
pensation program  of  the  State  In  which  the 
disaster  occurred,  and  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section  to  any  such  individ- 
ual shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of  un- 
employment compensation  or  of  private  in- 
come protection  insurance  compensation 
available  to  such  individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

COMSCVMirX  DtSASTXa  LOAN  FUND 

Sbc.  341.  (a)  There  u  established  within 
the  Treasury  a  Community  Disaster  Loan 
Fund  from  which  the  President  may  author- 
ize loans  to  local  governments  for  the  pur- 
poses of  meeting  payments  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  outstanding  bonded  indebted- 
ness, for  providing  the  local  share  of  any 
Federal  gr^nt-ln-ald  program  which  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  In  the  restoration  of  an  area 
damaged  by  a  major  disaster,  or  for  provid- 
ing and  maintaining  essential  public  serv- 
ices. Sucb  loans  shall  be  made  only  If  the 
local  government  has  suffered  a  loes  of  either 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  its  tax  base  or 
such  a  substantial  amount  that  It  Is  other- 
wise unable  to  meet  such  payments,  local 
share  obligations,  or  the  cost  of  essential 
public  services. 

(b)  Losns  from  tbe  Fund  established  by 
this  section  shall  bs  without  interest  for  tbe 
first  two  years,  shall  be  made  for  such  pe- 
riods as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years,  and  shall  bear  interest  after 
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Um  ar»t  wo  years  at  a  raw  prescrtbwl  in 
sscuon  234.  Tn«  Prewd«ut  may  de/M  mitlal 
pftymenu  on  such  *  Ijah  for  a  pariod  not  to 
ox.'«fl4  uve  years  or  baU  tb«  t«rm  ol  Uie  loan, 
wluchever  u  leas.  Any  Joans  under  UHi  iec- 
tion  may  be  made  for  a  local  goveriimeut  a 
OAc^  ye*r  in  which  the  dLsaster  occurred  and 
lor  eacn  of  the  foUowiug  two  ttscal  year*, 
bouu  ror  any  year  shall  not  exceed  the  dil- 
rereiice  between  t.he  avemnge  annual  property 
tat  revenue  received  by  the  local  government 
lor  the  turee-year  period  prec^iiug  the  major 
disaster  and  the  local  government's  accrued 
property  ux  revenue  lor  each  ot  the  three 
years  lollowlng  the  major  disaster.  For  pur- 
poeea  ol  computations  under  this  s«cuon. 
the  tax  race  a^id  tax  asse»ament  valuation 
(actors  In  eiiect  at  the  cime  ot  the  dissaier 
shaU  not  be  reduced  uuTiOg  the  three-year 
period  loUowiug  the  disaster - 

\c){\)  The  President  may  tr angler  to  the 
Puud  such  sums  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
oaceasarj  irotn  the  appropriations  available 
to  him  for  disaster  reilel.  AU  amounts  re- 
ceived as  interest  paymeuu  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  asseu  derived  Irom  operations 
in  connection  with  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  Fund. 

(3)  All  loans,  expenses,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  operatioiu  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Fund.  From  tune  to  time, 
and  at  least  at  the  doee  of  each  fiscal  year, 
there  ihall  be  paid  from  the  Fund  mto  the 
Treasury,  as  miscelianeoua  receipts,  interest 
on  the  average  amount  of  approprlaUons  ac- 
comulated  as  capital  to  the  Fund,  less  the 
average  undisbursed  cash  baUnce  In  the 
Fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  euch  In- 
terest shall  not  exceed  any  rate  determined 
under  section  234  tor  loans  from  the  Fiuad. 
Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  any  interest  payment*  so  deferred  shall 
themselves  bear  interest.  U  at  any  time  the 
President  determines  that  moneys  in  the 
Fund  exceed  the  present  and  any  reaaonably 
profipecuve  future  requirements  of  the  Fund. 
suca  excess  msy  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  or  to  the  appro- 
prtaUoos  available  to  the  President  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorixed  to  be 
apprtipriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  HOO.- 
000.000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proTialoiu  of  this  section. 

TIKSXX    &AU    COMTKACTS 

Sec.  242,  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief  from 
major  physical  change  not  due  to  negligence 
of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval  of  con- 
struction of  any  section  of  specified  road  or 
of  any  other  specified  development  facility 
and.  as  a  result  of  a  majcr  disaster,  a  major 
physical  change  results  in  additional  con- 
structiOD  work  in  connection  with  such  road 
or  facility  by  such  purchaser  with  an  esti- 
mated cost,  aa  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  (I)  of  more  than  »1.000  for  sales 
under  one  million  board  feet.  (2)  of  more 
than  $1  per  thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of 
one  to  three  miUton  t»ard  feet,  or  (3)  of 
more  than  13.000  for  sale*  over  three  million 
board  feet,  such  increased  constnicUon  cost 
i.hall  be  borne  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(bt  If  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  dam- 
ages are  so  great  that  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  construction  is  not  practical  under 
the  cost-sharing  arrangement  authorized  by 
suhaectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  allow  cancellation  of  the  contract  not- 
wtthatsmding  contrary  provlalons  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorised to  reduce  to  seven  daya  the  mini- 
mum  period    of   advance   public   notice  re- 


quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
4,  1897  (Ifl  U^.C.  476).  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  secretary  determines  that  (l) 
the  :>ale  of  such  timber  will  as&ist  In  the  con- 
struoUun  of  any  area  of  a  State  damaged  by 
a  major  disaster,  (2)  the  sale  of  such  timber 
will  assist  In  sustaining  the  economy  of  such 
urea,  or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  umber  is  neces- 
sary to  salvage  the  value  of  timber  damaged 
in  such  major  disaster  or  to  prwLect  undam- 
aged Umber. 

(<Xi  The  President,  when  he  determine*  it  to 
be  In  the  pubUc  interest,  and  acting  through 
tne  Director  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  la 
authorlxed  to  maXe  grants  to  any  State  or 
local  government  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing from  privately  owned  landa  timber  dam- 
aged aa  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  and 
such  Stale  or  looal  government  is  authorized 
upon  appUcatlOQ.  to  make  peymenta  out  of 
such  grants  to  any  person  for  reimbursement 
of  expenaes  actually  Incurred  by  such  person 
lu  the  removal  of  damuged  timber,  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  that  such  expenses  exceed 
the  salvage  value  of  such  timber. 

PUBUC  LAND  KNTaTMXM 

Sac.  243.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorlaed  to  give  any  public  land  entry- 
man  such  additional  time  in  which  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  of  law  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  any  public  land  enO^  for  landa 
effected  by  a  major  disaster  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate  because  of  interferenoe 
with  the  entryman's  ability  to  oomply  with 
suoh  requirement  as  a  reeult  of  such  major 
disaster. 

lONIMUM    BTANDAaDB   VOX   BCamXNTUL   StmCC- 

TtJBX  RXSToaa-noM 
Sec.  244.  <a)  No  loan  or  grant  made  by  any 
Federal  agency,  or  by  any  relief  organieatlon 
(^wratlng  under  the  eupervlalon  of  the  Di- 
rector, for  the  repair,  restoration,  reooostruo- 
Uon,  or  replacement  of  any  residential  struc- 
ture located  in  a  major  disaster  area  ahall  be 
made  unless  such  structure  will  be  repaired, 
restored,  reconstructed,  or  replaced  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  mimmum  standards  of 
safety,  decency,  and  sanitation  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  for  such  purpoee.  and 
in  conformity  with  applicable  building  codee 
and  specifications. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  la  authorized — 

(1)  to  consult  with  such  other  offlclala  in 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govemmenta  as 
be  deems  necessary.  In  order  that  regula- 
uone  prescribed   under  this  section  shall — 

(A)  caxry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section; 
and 

(B|  have  the  neoesaary  Oexlblllty  to  be 
consistent  with  requirements  of  other  build- 
ing regulations,  codes,  and  program  require- 
ments applicable;  and 

(2)  to  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Past  D— SssroaaTioM  or  pcujc  Facxltxixs 
WEDWJLAL  rscmnm 
Sac.  251.  The  President  may  authorise  any 
Federal  agency  to  repair,  reconstruct,  restore, 
or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency  which  is  damaged  or  destroyed  by  any 
major  disaster  if  he  determines  that  such 
repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or  re- 
placement Is  of  such  importance  and  urgency 
that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  deferred  pend- 
ing the  enactment  of  specific  authorlelng 
legislation  or  the  making  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  such  purpoeee.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  re- 
pair, reconstruction,  restoration,  or  replace- 
ment may  be  begun  notwithstanding  a  lack 
or  an  losufflcieDcy  of  funds  appropriated  for 


kuch  purpose,  where  such  lack  or  lusufflclen- 
cy  can  be  remedied  by  the  transfer.  In  ac- 
cordance with  law,  of  funds  appropriated  for 
another  purpoee. 

STATK    AMO    LOCAL    GOVKSNUSMT    rACILtTIXB 

Sec.  2&2  (a;  The  President  la  autborUsed 
to  make  contributions  to  State  cv  local  gov- 
ernments to  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or 
replace  public  Ucillties  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  goverunieote  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster,  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  contribution  therefor 
shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  net 
cost  of  restoring  any  such  facility  to  Ita  ca- 
pacity prior  to  such  dtaaster  and  In  con- 
formity with  applicable  codes  and  speclflca- 
tluna. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  public  faculties 
which  were  In  the  process  of  conatrucUon 
wnen  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  dis- 
aster, the  Federal  contribution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed SO  per  centum  of  the  net  costs  of  re- 
storing such  factlltlee  substantially  to  thelr 
prlor  to  such  disaster  condition  and  of  oom- 
pletlug  construction  not  performed  prior  to 
the  major  disaster  to  the  extent  the  Increase 
of  such  cost  over  the  original  construction 
cost  Is  attributable  to  changed  conditions  re- 
sulting from  a  major  dUasier. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "pub- 
Uc facility"  Includes  any  flood  control, 
navigation.  Irrigation,  reclamation,  public 
power,  sewage  treatment  and  collection,  water 
aupply  and  distribution,  watershed  develop- 
ment, or  airport  facility,  any  non -Federal-aid 
street,  road,  or  highway,  and  any  other  essen- 
tial public  faculty. 
pBioaiTT  TO  csaraut  AprLzcATxoMS  roa  pvwisc 

rscmtTT  AMD  pvauc  housing  AaaiVTANCx 
Sxc.  253.  In  the  processing  of  applications 
lL>r  assistance,  priority  and  immediate  con- 
sideration may  be  given,  during  such  period, 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  as  the  President 
shall  prescntM  by  proclamaiion,  to  appUca- 
Uons  from  pubUc  bodies  situated  In  major 
disaster  areas,  tmder  the  following  Acts: 

1 1)  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  ol 
10&3,  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance  for 
repair,  construction,  or  exteualon  of  pubUo 
facillUes; 

(2)  the  United  States  Bousing  Act  of  1D37 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing; 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Bousing  Act  of 
1054  for  assistance  in  public  worica  plan- 
ning; 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1 066  proTldlng  for 
grants  for  public  facilities:   or 

(6)  section  806  of  the  OonsoUdated  Farm- 
ere  Home  Administration  Act. 

RKLOCAnON    ASaZaTAKCX 

Sec.  264.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  no  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
relocation  assistance  payments  authorized 
under  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
194S  shall  be  (tenled  such  eligibility  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  President. 

TITLE    m— MISCELLANKOnS 

TECHNICAL    AMENDUKNTB  * 

SEC.  301  (a)  Section  701(a)  (3)  (B)  (11)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) 
(3)(B)(U)  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"(U)  have  stifTered  substantial  damage  as 
a.  result  of  a  major  dlaasur  as  determined 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1070". 

(b)  Section  a(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  UJH.C.  1706c(b)(2>)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  of  the  last  proviso  "sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Ftderal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  in  major  dlaaaten,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (Public  Law  875,  Klghty- 
Ant     Congress,     approved     aeptemt}er     80. 


lB50r'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '*iee- 
tion  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  107O". 

(c>  Section  a03(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (la  ua.C.  1709thU  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  3(a)  of  the  Act  en- 
tlUed  'An  Act  to  authorlM  Federal  easlst- 
ance  to  States  and  local  govemmenU  In 
mator  disasters  and  for  other  purpoees* 
(Public  Law  87B.  Ksrhty.flrftt  Congress,  ap- 
proved September  SO.  1850>.  aa  amended" 
and  inserting  In  lien  thereof  •'section  103(1) 
of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970*'. 

(d)  SecMon  3aHf)  of  the  National  Hous- 
inK  Act  (ta  use  1715Uf))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  paraKranh  "the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  aeslet- 
snee  to  States  and  local  governments  in 
malor  disaster*,  anrt  for  other  purposes*,  ap- 
proved September  30  1950.  aa  amended  (43 
use  iaS5-1855e>"  and  Innertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Dlwwter  Asslatanoe  Act  of  mo  . 

(e)  Section  7(a)  (IWA)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  IftM  (Public  lAW  874  ^^^}^-^ 
Oooerese.  aa  amended;  90  TT.8.C.  341-1  (a) 
(I)(A)).  is  amended  by  strlklnK  out  -pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1050  (43U.S,C  185fifa))"andlnaert- 
inff  In  lieu  thereof  "T»ur?«9nt  to  secrion  lOaf i) 

of  th**  Disaster  Affilfrtance  Act  of  1970" 

i1\  B»xtlon  l«<a)  of  the  Act  of  Sentem- 
ber  29  1050  (7<1  Stat.  1158-  30  U-8  C,  84flfa) ) 
IS  amended  bv  strtklne  out  "section  2U)  of 
the  Act  of  Seotember  30.  1060  /43  TJfl.O- 
ISSSafa) ) "  end  inaertlne  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103(1)  of  the  Disaster  Aaalrtance  Act  of 

(e)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Bleher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  lfl63  (30  U5C.  7Ra(a> ) 
IS  ame-^ded  bv  strtklne  out  "section  9(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  90.  1950  (43  VSa 
ISSSa'a))"  and  Inserttne  In  lieu  thereof 
"w^lnn  103(1)  of  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1970". 

(hi  Section  ie5(h)(3)  of  the  Tntemnl  Rev- 
enue rode  of  1954  relatlnR  to  disaster  losses 
(36  use.  ie5(h)(3))  U  amended  to  read 
05  follows: 

"(3)  occurrtTiR  m  an  area  auheequently 
determined  br  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  warrant  aMlstanre  bv  the  FWeral 
Oovemment  under  the  Dlaaster  Aaslatance 
Act  of  1970.-. 

(1)  Section  WW'S)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C?ode  of  19fi4  (2«  USC.  506(a)).  relatlnv  to 
Ineses  eatiaed  bv  disaster,  ta  amended  by 
BtrlMne  out  "the  Act  of  Sentemher  30.  1050 
(43  use.  1855) "  and  In^ertlne  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  Disaster  Amirtance  Act  of  1970". 

(11  Section  570a(al  of  the  mtemal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (36  use  570«(aU.  re- 
lRt<n"t  to  loeaee  esuaed  bv  disaster.  Is  amend- 
ed bv  «trlk1nR  out  "the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (42  use.  1855)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thererf  "the  Dliarter  Assistance  Act  of  1970". 
(k>  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  SO.  1954 
ise  Stat.  330:  48  USC.  1681).  Is  amended  by 
r»rlklnit  out  of  the  lant  sentence  "section  3 
of  thn  Act  of  September  SO  1950  (64  Stat- 
n09».  as  amended  (42  USC.  IflSSa)"  and 
Inwring  In  lieu  thereof  'section  103(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Awlstance  Act  of  1070". 

(1>  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  regu- 
lation, nile,  record,  or  document  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Act  of  September  SO. 
1950  (64  Stat  1109),  or  anv  provision  of  such 
Act.  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  a 
reference  to  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1970  or  to  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
Dtsruitcr  Asststance  Act  of  1970  unleu  no 
such  provision  Is  Included  therein. 
■EPB%i.  OF  cxiarmo  t^w 
Sac.  303.  The  following  AcU  are  hereby 
repealed : 

(I)    the   Act  of  September   SO,   1950    (64 
Stat.  1109); 

(3)  the  Dlaaster  Relief  Act  of  1966.  except 
lotion  7  (SOSUt.  1316);  and 


(8)    the  Dlaaxter  Relief  Act  of   1969    (83 
Stat.   135). 


ATTTHOXHATION  OF  APP«OP«IATIONfl 

Sec.  303.  Except  aa  provided  otherwise  in 
this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorleed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necesaary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
arrwrnvx  datx 

Sec.  304.  ThU  Act  ahall  take  effect  Imme- 
diately upon  Us  enactment,  except  that  aec- 
tiona  226(c),  337.  341.  253(8).  and  254  shall 
take  effect  ns  of  Aueust  1.  1969.  and  sec- 
tions 331.  232.  and  333  ahall  take  effect  as 
of  Apri:  1.  1970. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  revise  and  expand  Federal  pro- 
gnuns  for  relief  from  the  efTeota  of  major 
dl<«%ter8.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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survivor  and  permit  a  retired  employee 
or  Member  to  designate  a  new  spouse  as 
surv'vor  If  predeceased  by  the  person 
named  as  survivor  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrslnla.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not 
later  than  5  pjn  tomorrow  the  business 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at 
the  close  of  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  mominK  business  tomor- 
row morning  be  laid  aside  and  at  not 
later  than  S  pjn.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1103. 
S.  437. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  oriered. 


ORDKR  FOR  PEHTOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ark  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
moTOW,  foUoTlne  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal.  Ux-re  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  .-outlnt  morning 
bu-slness  with  statements  therein  limited 

to  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  am   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
September  10, 1970.  at  10  ajn. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   1    TO    FE    L-AID    BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  close  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
the    unfinished   business.   Senate   Joint 
Resolution  1  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION    OF    REDUCTION    IN 
THE    ANNUITIES   OF   EMPLOYEES 
OR  MEMBERS  WHO  ELECTED  RE- 
DUCED ANNUITIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time,  merely  for  making  It 
the  pending  business  for  tomorrow  eve- 
nine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1103,  S.  437.  with  the  un- 
derstanding   there    not   be    any    action 

thereon  this  evening.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  AsaisTAici  Lioislativi  Ci-krk.  A 
bill  'S.  437  >  to  amend  chapter  83,  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction In  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
Members  who  elected  reduced  annult'cs 
In  order  to  provide  a  survivor  aimulty 
If  predeceased  by  the  person  named  as 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nomtaatlons  received  by  the 
Senate  September  3,  1970.  under  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1970: 

VS.  Cimcurr  Oouar 
Max  Roflcrm,  of  PennsylTanU.  to  b*  a  TT.8. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  third  cUeult  vice  David 
Stalil.  decwed. 

VS.  DlSTMCT  0OTW» 

Cornelia  O.  Kennedy,  oj  Michigan,  to  bt 
V  a  district  Judre  for  the  eautcrn  dlitrlct  of 
Michigan.  Tloe  Thaddeua  M.  Maohrowlca.  de- 
ceased. 

Edwin  L.  Mechem,  of  Mew  Mejtloo.  to  lie  a 
VS.  dl8*rlct  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Miixlco  vice  a  new  position  created  under 
PubUc  Law  Bl-a73  approved  June  J.  1970. 

DVPAKlMaWT  or  JOVTTCB 

Irving  W.  Humphreva.  of  West  VliTlnla.  to 
be  VS.  marshal  for  the  aouthem  district  of 
Weat  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Cornelius  J.  McQuade,  retired. 

BOUD  OV  PABOLa 

Paula  A.  Tennant.  of  Callfonila,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  tenn 
eiplrlng  September  SO.  1»7«.  vie*  Chartotte 
P.  Been,  term  expiring. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  9, 1970: 

D^ABiMawi  orDvwwMam 

Richard  J.  Borda,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce. 

DKPAxnfxnr  or  Hkai-th.  KotrcATioir,  un 
Waij'au 

Wllmot  R.  Hastings,  of  Ma«»achu»ett«.  to 
be  Oeneial  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Bobart 
C.  Mardlan. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


September  9,  1970 


U.S.  DEFENSE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAIOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNll'EU  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 

two  recent  Issues  of  the  State  newspaper, 
of  Columbia.  SC.  contain  editorials  on 
defense  Usues  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress. 

On  Friday,  August  28.  an  editorial  en- 
titled "North  Atlantic  Treaty  Must  Be 
Kept  In  Force"  warned  our  leaders 
acainst  allowing  our  defense  in  Europe 
to  be  weakened  throunh  preoccupation 
with  problems  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  Sunday,  August  30.  an  editorial 
entitled  "Russian  Missile  Growth 
Threatens  US.  Defense"  pointed  out  the 
accelerated  pace  of  Soviet  arms  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

NOITH    ATLAMTtC    TEE-^TT    MvVT    BE    KZTT    IN 
FOICE 

American  prtoccupotlon  with  the  chaos  m 
Southeast  Asia  U  both  understaodBble  and 
essential,  but  the  TTnlted  State*  must  never 
lose  sight  of  Its  even  more  crucial  Involve- 
ment with  the  security  of  Wectern  Europe. 

That  thought  cornea  forcibly  to  mind  as 
Vice  Prealdent  Agnew  moves  about  on  bis 
Important  mission  to  the  Fax  East.  While  he 
Is  properly  assuring  our  allies  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  the  United  States  Intends 
to  keep  It!  commitments  to  them.  let  us 
hope  that  Washington  maintains  an  even 
greater  determination  U>  stand  Arm  against 
C-oounuolst  aggression  la  Europe. 

In  specific  terms,  this  means  the  continua- 
tion of  America's  strong  role  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organlratlon.  There  Is  an 
alarming  tendencv.  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  to  discount  NATO's  Importance  un- 
der what  seem  to  be  rather  stabtllsed  condi- 
tions In  Europe. 

After  all.  the  argument  rtins.  the  Rusalans 
have  not  acquired  any  additional  territory 
In  Burope  since  1949.  and  hence  the  need  for 
NATO's  exlKtenoe  may  be  diminishing.  This 
line  of  reasoning  overlooks  the  basic  fact 
that  Russia's  containment  with  the  Euro- 
pean "Iron  curtain"  Is  due  primarily  to 
NATO,  not  to  any  lessening  of  Sorlet  dreams 
of  continental  (and  ultimately  worldwide) 
domination. 

Americans  and  Europeans  alike  need  to  be 
reminded  of  Russtn's  westward  evpaadon  at 
the  close  of  World  War  11.  When  the  United 
States  and  Its  western  allies  were  demobiliz- 
ing their  vast  armies,  the  Russians  stood  fast 
tn  the  territory  they  had  seised  from  Nazi 
Oermany.  Not  only  did  the  Soviets  hold  what 
they  had  taken,  but  they  engineered  a  series 
of  coups  in  bordering  lands  and  succeeded — 
through  force  or  the  threat  of  force — In  con- 
verting them  Into  Russian  satellites. 

Not  until  the  Soviets  had  brought  Poland. 
East  Oermany.  Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Romania, 
and  Anally  Czechoslovakia  Into  the  Commu- 
nist fold  did  the  free  nations  of  western 
Europe  undertake  positive  action  to  halt  the 
aggressive  expansion.  It  was  then  that  NATO 
was  formed  to  provide  a  shield  against  fur- 
ther eDcroaehments  Into  the  Atlantic  world. 


Building  upon  small  mutual  security  pacts 
already  In  existence.  NATO  developed  Into  a 
]5-memt>er  aUlance  which  rimmed  Russia 
from  Norway  on  the  north  to  Turkey  on  the 
south,  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  trans -Atlantic  members  of  the  pact.  The 
member  nations,  In  effect,  decided  to  "choose 
up  sides"  before  the  outbreak  of  any  further 
aggression. 

By  doing  so.  they  effectively  stopped  the 
Russian  territorial  drive  toward  the  west.  But 
there  Is  danger  now  that  the  very  success  of 
NATO  may  prove  Its  undoing.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  there  now  are  persons.  In  and 
out  of  government,  who  feel  that  NATO  has 
served  lU  purpose  and  should  be  dismantled 
or  at  least  substantially  downgraded  mili- 
tarily. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that 
NATO's  non-mintary  role  should  not  be  en- 
larged Indeed,  the  Atlantic  Treaty  embraces 
the  mechanism  for  considerably  more  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  cooperation  than 
has  yet  been  achieved. 

But  NATO's  value  to  world  peace  lies  pri- 
marily In  its  military  strength.  While  the 
XTnlted  Nations  has  floundered,  while  other 
pacts  such  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
eanlKatlon  have  languished  an  laoeed,  and 
while  Individual  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  subverted  from  within  or 
without.  NATO  has  remalnded  an  unvleldlng 
bulwark  against  armed  Communist  aegres- 
slon  in  the  crucial  arena  of  Western  Eurot>e 

Now  21  Tear*  old,  NATO  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse  Into  Inertia  or  repose  on 
emunds  that  It  has  achieved  Its  mls*lon.  Itf^ 
ml<tsion  Is  the  same  todav  as  It  was  In  the 
bec'nnlnff — keening  the  Russlnn  berir  frnm 
'wallowing  any  more  European  victims 

Russian  Mtusn-B  0«owth  TmtEATTNs 
US  DrFT?«s«a 

Detente  Secretarv  tiAlrd's  announcement 
of  the  latest  Soviet  mt^le  te*»t  was  scarcely 
unexpected.  Bvoerts  have  known  for  months 
that  the  Soviets  were  close  to  perfecting 
multtole  re-entrv  vehicles  r^o-cttll  MTRVs) 
Conflrmatlon  Is  bad  news  all  the  same. 

Worw  new?  still  Is  the  orobsbilltr  that 
this  new  weation  wni  be  tareeted  at  Amer- 
ica'^ defensive  mlwlles.  all  that  stand  In  the 
wav  of  a  succesBfuI  flrst-strlk*.  Out  own  antl- 
balUsilc  missile  svstem,  In  Its  Infancy,  will 
be  no  use  until  It  Is  deploved.  Even  then. 
It  will  provide  the  most  limited  kind  of 
protection,  and  limited  protection  Is  not 
good  enough 

The  te«t  of  whether  a  nation  dares  risk 
a  Arst  strike  Is  the  target  nation's  capacltv 
to  retaliate.  If  enough  defensive  missiles 
c*n  be  taken  out  early,  dsmaee  to  the  ag- 
gressor falls  within  acceptable  limits.  It 
seems  clear  enough  that  the  MIRVs  the  So- 
viet Union  tested  over  the  Paclftc  last  week 
are  designed  to  achieve  this  result. 

Of  course,  there  are  Impondernblea.  loo. 
Nobody  knows  what  the  Russians  consider 
acceptable  damage,  to  begin  with.  Then.  too. 
the  United  States  has  the  Polnr1<  fleet,  .soon 
to  be  equipped  with  the  devastating  Poael- 
don  mlwlle  Underwater  launch-pads  are  dlf- 
flcult  to  ellnUnate.  even  with  MIRVs 

What  Is  clear  enough,  though.  Is  the  ac- 
celerated pace  of  Soviet  arms  development. 
Individual  jMlttlclans  mav  have  their  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  U.a.  defense  budget 
of  SSO  billion— New  York  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say last  week  called  It  "wrong  for  ourselves, 
wrong  for  our  children,  and  wrong  for  the 
nation" — but  Russia's  undiminished  drive  to- 
ward preeminence  leaves  Washington  little 
choice. 

There  remain,  to  be  sure,  the  SALT  talks, 
which   hold   out   some   small    promise   of   a 


satisfactory  arms  limitation  agreement.  What 
critics  of  U.S.  defense  spending  forget,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  American  spenders  have 
Soviet  counterparts.  Until  a  satisfactory 
arms  limitation  agreement  can  he  reached. 
It  Is  nonsense— maybe  even  demagogic — to 
prattle  about  the  wrongness  of  spending  huge 
sums  for  national  defense. 


KLEPPE  COMMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   MOBTH    D4KOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  include  the  text  of  my  September  1970 
newsletter  to  my  constltutents  of  the  west 
district  of  North  Dakota. 

KlMTTK    COKMSNTS 
TirrNAM 

When  President  Richard  M.  Nlion  assumed 
office  m  1969.  he  Inhertt*d  a  war  which  had 
been  escalating  for  eight  years  with  no  ap- 
parent end  In  sight.  He  quickly  reversed  the 
past  policy  of  Increasing  our  troop  levels  by 
beginning  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  American 
trTops  and  Vletnamlrlng  the  war. 

In  the  past  year,  with  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram under  way.  we  have  witnessed  an  un- 
relenting attack  on  the  President's  handling 
of  the  war  by  his  congressional  critics.  What 
are  the  facts  concerning  Vietnam?  Let's  look 
nt  the  President's  record  since  taking  office 

When  President  Nljton  took  office,  our  troop 
level  was  S3S.K00. 

As  of  today,  the  President  has  reduced  our 
troop  level  to  399.500.  with  a  promise  to  fur- 
ther reduce  troop  levels  by  May.  1071.  to 
284.000. 

Our  combat  fatalities  are  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1»M. 

It  Is  clear  that  President  Nixon  Is  pursuing 
a  policy  that  will  lead  to  American  disengage- 
ment while  allowing  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  remain  free  from  outside  aggres- 
sion. I  have  been  a  consistent  backer  of  our 
President's  search  for  peace,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam  but  In  avoiding  any  future  "Vletnams." 
I  am  against  tying  the  President's  hands  In 
the  defense  of  our  troops  as  many  tn  the 
Senate  attempted  to  do. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  President's 
Southeast  Asia  Policy — those  who  call  for 
an  immediate  withdrawal  of  alt  American 
troops— seem  unconcerned  about  the  fate 
of  nearly  1,900  American  prlsoners>of-war 
The  President  has  strongly  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  our  POWs  wlU  be  a  major 
toDle  at  the  peace  t&bl«  In  Parts. 

As  the  President  continues  to  extricate  us 
from  Vietnam,  some  of  the  very  Senators 
who  helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  our  In- 
volvement there  are  now  masquerading  as 
"doves"  and  "peace"  candidates.  Let  the  rec- 
ords show  that  all  Americans  of  good  faith 
are  for  peace,  not  Just  any  select  group  of 
Senators. 

BTtmnrr  ttkeest 

As  we  begin  a  new  school  year,  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  have  a  peaceful  one.  I  am 
concerned  that  Congress  stltl  baa  not  passed 
any  significant  legislation  dealing  with  dis- 
turbance on  our  college  campuses. 

The  revolutionaries  on  our  college  cam- 
puses who  desire  to  destroy  our  educational 
system  are  small  In  numt>er.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  our  students  are  not  bent  on  revolu- 
tion and  have  not  lost  faith  In  the  system. 
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WhUe  reallalng  that  the  students  who  are 
working  within  the  system  to  change  It  rep- 
resent the  beat  of  our  traditions,  we  must 
remember  that  violent  protest  by  the  radical 
minorUy  can  never  be  Justified.  A  line  must 
be  drawn  between  the  actions  which  seri- 
ously disrupt  a  college  and  those  atudente 
who  wish  10  pursue  their  educations.  Violence 
m  any  form,  in  any  measure,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Is  not  a  legitimate  means  of 
protest — It  can  no  more  be  tolerated  in  the 
university  oommiinlty  than  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

Pax  too  many  of  our  college  admlnlatrotors. 
news  media,  and  elected  offldals  have  sought 
to  exctisc  the  violent  actions  of  the  radical 
few  who  seek  to  destroy  the  system,  while  at- 
tempting to  place  blame  on  the  system  Itself. 

We  must  realize  that  an  attack  on  our  edu- 
cational system  Is  an  attack  on  the  very 
foundations  of  truth  and  learning,  two  of 
the  very  foundations  upon  which  our  great 
nation  Is  based. 

BUls  I  introduced.  HJl.  18263.  extend  pres- 
ent restriction  of  log  exports  from  Federal 
forcats  beyond  1971.  H.J.  Bea.  1313.  amending 
Constitution  to  lower  voting  age  to  IB. 
H.  Con.  Res.  681.  eatabllsh  Joint  Committee 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  ^d- 
eral  Meat  Inspection  Act,  Including  foreign 
plants  which  are  approved  for  shipping  meat 
to  the  United  States. 

CBIHE 

One  of  the  greateet  threats  to  our  peraonal 
freedoms  today  Is  crime.  Every  peraon  who 
fears  to  venture  out  of  his  home  at  night. 
every  woman  who  darea  not  walk  the  streets 
alone  at  night  in  our  cities  ta.  in  a  sense,  ex- 
periencing a  loss  of  freedom  t>ecause  of  the 
fear  of  crime.  The  fear  of  crime  is  a  very  real 
thing  throughout  our  naUon,  and  Justifi- 
ably so 
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Por  8.  3601.  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill. 
Passed.  Por  HJl.  16916,  appropriations  for 
Office  of  Education.  Paseed.  I  later  voted  for 
overriding  the  President's  veto.  Passed. 
Against  H.R.  16595,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  NaUonal  Science  Foundation 
Passed.  Por  referring  H.R.  17S48,  appropria- 
tions for  Independent  Offices  and  HUD  back 
to  committee  for  further  reductions.  De- 
feated. I  later  voted  against  overriding  tlie 
President's  veto.  Defeated.  For  conference  re- 
port on  H.R,  15733.  RaUroad  Retirement  Act. 
Passed.  For  H.R.  1B546  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970.  Passed  Por  H  R.  18434.  to  revise  provi- 
sions of  Communications  Act  of  1934.  re- 
lating to  political  broadcasting.  Passed.  For 
H-R.  18363,  to  Increase  availability  of  guar- 
anteed home  loan  financing  for  veterans. 
Passed.  For  conference  report  on  HJl.  17619, 
appropriations  for  Department  of  Interior. 
Passed.  For  conference  report  on  H.R.  14706. 
to  extend  and  improve  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensauon  program.  Paseed.  For 
Hit.  17880.  Defenee  Production  Aet.  Passed. 


DISNEYLAND  SHOWS  THE  WAY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUFoam* 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  an  Invasion  of  hippies  and  yipples 
forced  the  closing  of  Disneyland  when 
they  became  unruly  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  other  visitors.  The  park  police, 
aided  by  the  police  from  several  of  the 
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were  not  calculated  to  gain  any  support  from 
otherwise  sympathetic  people. 

The  pot-smoking,  nnrcotlc-ualng  mob  ex- 
hibited a  complete  dlsr^ard  for  innooent 
people  who  could  easily  have  been  injured, 
even  killed  In  a  wild  stampede. 

There  were  Uttle  children,  elderly  people 
and  Invalids  out  for  a  happy  day  at  Disney- 
land Thursday,  and  the  hippies  would  have 
subjected  them  to  the  horrors  of  a  battle- 
field. 

So  now  they  have  l>een  stripped  of  all 
pretense.  They  were  not  challenging  the 
Vietnam  involvement;  they  were  not  de- 
fending an  allegedly  innocent  !n  some  prison 
cell;  they  were  not  challenging  the  giant 
Bank  of  America  because  "U  flnaacee  war 
machines"  or  any  of  their  other  fantasies. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  destructive 
fmlfrmi«  who  have  been  coddled,  pampered, 
excused  and  tolerated,  and  they  were  tram- 
pling on  the  rights  of  decent  Individual  to 
enjoy  themselves  In  peaceful  pursuit  of  hap- 
plneee. 

We  wish  we  could  state  that  the  enemy 
has  been  rep\iUed  and  that  peace  will  ever 
reign.  But  Orange  County  may  as  well  face 
It — free  enterprise  and  private  property  will 
be  attacked  again  and  again,  and  the  time 
for  appeasement  ts  over. 

The  proper  function  of  government  Is  the 
defense  of  human  life  and  property.  Stem 
measures  by  delegated  police  authority  may 
properly  be  demanded  by  those  who  pay  for 
the  service.  And  It  oleo  Is  proper  to  defend 
oneself  and  his  property.  And  Disneyland 
has  shown  the  way. 


OPENING  UP  JAPAN 


From  1960  to  1969  orlme  rose  laflTc.  This  nearby  communities,  moved  in  without 
"  '  ~  ""'  ""**  delay  and  got  the  situation  under  con- 
trol quickly  and  without  Injury  to  any- 
one. The  Santo  Ana  Register  of  August  8. 
1970.  carried  an  editorial  on  this  which 
I  believe  sums  up  the  dtuatlon  and  the 
lesson  to  be  lenmed  from  the  Intelligent 
handling  of  the  problem.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

DiSNwrLAini  8HOWB  Tire  Wat 

The  Disneyland  flag  yet  waves  o'er  the  land 
of  free  enterprise  fun  and  the  home  of  hap- 
piness. And  hooray  1  ___ 

Orange  Coimty  owes  much  of  Ite  progrees 
to  Disneyland  and  to  the  courage  and  en- 
terprise of  ItB  late  founder.  But  today  It 
has  another  debt  that  may  possibly  l>e  hid- 
den in  the  wake  of  the  emotional  shock 
waves  created  by  hoodlmna  at  the  park 
Thursday. 

Dlaneyland  gave  the  world  a  lesson  Thme- 

day.  It  protected  Its  property,  provided  for 

exhibited    great 


meant  an  Increase  in  murder  (up  46*1-).  rob 
bery  (up  U4T-1.  rape  (up  B4%).  and  aggra- 
vated assault  (Up  BSrV).  It  meant  enormous 
increases  In  that  portion  of  organised  crime 
which  delivers  hard  drugs  to  scoree  of  thou- 
sands of  addicts,  many  of  whom  rob  and  kill 
to  finance  their  habit.  The  162,177  narcotlca 
users  arreeted  In  1968  (compared  to  B336  In 
1960).  were  both  criminals  and  victims  of 
crime.  ^        „ . 

As  a  Presidential  candidate  and  as  Presi- 
dent. Richard  KUon  aaeerted  that  respect 
for  law  Is  the  cornerstone  of  a  free  and  well- 
ordered  society.  Law  enforcement  in  the 
Nixon  AdmlnlatraUon  has  been  given  top 
priority.  Conditions  that  create  crime,  the 
fear  of  crime,  and  the  crime  Itself,  were  pas- 
sively accepted  for  too  long  in  the  \9ftQ'e. 
President  Nixon  has  recreated  a  cUmate  of 
concern  for  law  enforcement  and  orterly 
progress.  . 

To     date,     the     President     baa     proposed 
erlnte    bills.     More     than 


thirteen 


the 
major 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAUTOBWIA 

™  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  prepares  to  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  protecting  some  U.S.  Industries 
from  foreign  Import.  It  Is  Important  to 
keep  In  mind  that  our  exports  are  of  im- 
portance In  our  economic  position.  A  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
described  the  new  opportunities  for  trade 
with  Japan. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  should  be 
aware  of  these  developments  and  I  sub- 
mit this  editorial  for  their  consideration: 
Oramn  Up  Japam 

It  mar  sxizpElBe  some  p«ople  to  le&m  t]i»t. 
In  the  pa«t  half  doaen  years  or  bo.  wages  and 
prices  have  been  rising  much  faster  In  Japan 
than   In   the   UJ8.   Japanese   Inflation — eon- 


elghteen  months  have  passed  since  this  legis-         j^n^^^nj   tolerance  and   came  out  not     sumer  prices  have  risen  45",  since  19«3.  com- 
i»iion  was  oroDosed  and   the  Congress  naa     v        ^^^   ^^   dignity  Intact  but   standing     pared  with  2«»   for  the  US— helps  to  ex- 
its  courageous.    Intelligent     plain  why  Japan  la  progresalvely  opening  Its 


latlon   was  proposed   and   the   Congress 

passed  but  one  hC,.. he  D.C  crime  BU.TMS      only   ^n^™^. 


was  a  much  needed  piece  of  legislation  that 
Includes  court  reform,  ball  reform,  and  gives 
our  law  enforcement  aftents  the  much  needed 
tools  to  combat  crime  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  twelve  other  crime  bills  have  remained 
stalled  in  Congress  for  far  too  long  The  time 
IS  long  overdue  to  pass  this  much  needed 
legislation  to  combat  orlnie.  These  stronger 
laws  are  needed,  let's  pasa  them. 

Every  cltlren  of  this  country  has  the  right 
to  Justice.  Let's  consider  the  rlghti  of  those 
who  don't  break  the  law  as  well  aa  we  pro- 
tect   the   rights   of   those   who   do.    Rioters. 


handUng  of  an  apparenUy  impossible  dl- 
lenuna. 

The  fact  that  the  dlsturtumoe  at  Disney- 
land was  checked  quickly  Is  a  tribute  also 
to  well-drilled  police  agendes  who  were  ready 
and  able  to  handle  a  situation  far  more  eeri- 
ous  than  this  one  became. 

There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  un- 
ruly mob  to  cry  "police  brutality"  and  whip 
up  any  sympathy  even  from  those  misguided 
people  Who  might  still  insist  the  youthful 
disruption  ts  merely  protest  against  war. 

It  wlU  l>e  recorded  that  thoee  following 


huge  market  to  more  foreign  goods,  com- 
panies and  Investment. 

The  latest  move  In  this  direction  will  make 
323  more  business  categories,  including  bank- 
ing, securities,  machine  tools,  department 
stores  and  supermarkete  accessible  to  direct 
foreign  capital  investment.  Japan's  impor- 
tant auto  Indusrtry  will  be  opened  to  foreign 
Investment  in  April  of  next  year,  instead  of 
October  1971  as  originally  planned. 

It's  true  that  Japan  la  In  part  responding 
to  pressures  from  other  countries,  and  it  also 
may  be  triw  that  the  Japanese  are  trying  to 


criminals,  and  organized  groups  who  flaunt  "  JJJ^J^communlst  organlzen  o*  dissuade  the  U.S.  from  moving  toward  pro- 

the  law  and  destroy  private  property  must  be      ^e  PJtt^c^  ha,e  iSSeTgravfatrateglc  tectlonlsm.  But  Japan  also  appear,  to  have 

dealt  with  strongly. blunder  In  taking  on  Disneyland.  recognized   that   more   oompetiaon    will   be 

What     ever     schemes     may     have     been  good  for  the  nation's  consumer*,  aa  well  as 

spawned    In   these   dlasldenta'   mlnda,   they  for  the  health  of  lU  economy. 


How  I  voted.  For  retaining  "freedom  of 
choice"  amendment  regarding  membership  to 
postal  unions.  In  Postal  Reform  bill.  Passed. 
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In  the  procM*  Jsp^n  tn  provlrilng  tnah 
opportunities  for  businessmen  of  the  VS. 
and  other  oountrlea.  They  are  opportunities 
that  could  be  withdrawn  If  the  U_8,  no*  re- 
acts by  heading  In  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 


FEDERAL    CTVTLrAN    EMPLOYMENT. 

JULY  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 
Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  a 
release  hlRhUghtlng  the  July  1970. 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures: 

FroOMI.  CTlVILlAJf  ElfFLOTlrtMT.  JtT-T  1970 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Erecu- 
tlve.  LefflnlatlTe  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  month  of 
July  was  a.9S0.3S0.  as  compared  with 
2.9Bl.fl6fl  In  the  preceding  month  of  June. 
This  was  a  net  decrease  of  1.516,  due  primar- 
ily to  reduction  In  temporary  census  em- 
ployment. ofTset  by  Increases  In  regular  «a- 
aonal  employment  and  summer  employment 
of  the  "disadvantaged"  under  youth  oppor- 
tonity  programs. 

Kxecutive  brancTi 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  In  July  totaled  3.943.516.  This  was  a 
net  decrease  of  1  596  as  compared  with  em- 
ployment reported  the  preceding  month  of 
June. 

Total  emplovment  In  civilian  agtencles  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  July 
waa  1.729.414.  an  Increase  of  4.809  as  com- 
pared with  the  June  total  of  1.734.906.  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  MTLTTART 
AOFNCIE8  In  JulT  was  1^13,103.  a  decreaM 
of  6.105  as  compared  with  1.319.307  In  June. 

The  civilian  agencies  In  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  Increasas 
were  Agriculture  with  4.989.  Post  Office  with 
4532.  Interior  wlrh  3.903.  Department  of 
HEW  with  3.364.  Transportation  with  1.S80 
and  Veterans  AdmlnlBtratlon  with  1 .229. 
These  tncresBes  were  partlajly  offset  by  a 
decTf-n.'^  in  Commerce  Department  of  14.524 
(IncludlnK  a  decrenw  of  6.606  In  temporary 
employee*  Involved  In  taking  the  19th 
Decennial  Census). 

In  the  Denartment  of  Defense  the  larsrest 
decreases  were  reported  by  Air  Force  with 
5.080  and  Navy  with  3.708.  partially  offset 
bv  an  increase  In  Army  of  3.187. 

Total  Birecutlve  Brr*nch  emplovment  Inalde 
the  United  Statee  In  July  waa  3.739M8,  a  de- 
crease of  2.458  as  compared  with  June.  Total 
eronlovment  ou*a)de  the  United  States  In 
July  was  212.568.  an  Increase  of  862  as  com- 
pared with  June. 

The  total  of  2.942.516  civilian  employeae  of 
the  Eiecutlve  Branch  reported  for  July  1970 
Includes  2.545386  full  time  employees  In 
permanent  poaltlona — a  decrease  of  7.290 
from  the  preceding  month  of  June.  (See 
Table  3  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Ktecutlve  Branch  employment  total  of 
3.942.516  Includes  soma  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  In  addition  there  were 
103.991  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  July  who  wvre  not 
connted  in  the  usual  personnel  teporta.  The 
number  In  June  waa  104.159. 

Le0atative.  and  fudUHal  bnnchea 

Employment  In  the  LegUlatlve  Branch  In 

the  month  of  July  totaled  30,917.  an  increase 

or  SO  aj  oompared  with  the  precodlng  month 
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of  June.  Employment  In  the  Judicial  Branch 
in  the  month  of  July  totaled  8,917.  an  In- 
crease of  30  as  compared  with  Jtme. 
IHsadvantagrd  persons 
The  total  of  2,980.350  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  July  Includes  67.104  disadvantaged 
persons  employed  under  federal  youth  op- 
portunity programs,  an  Increase  of  7.747  over 
the  preceding  month  of  June.  (See  Table  4 
of  the  accompanying  report.) 

SUMUABT    or    FEDCaAL    CTVILIAW    aHFLOTMBMT 

COSTS  rOB  FISCAL  TBAB  1S70 KNDKD  JUNB  30, 

IB70 

For  many  yeara  the  Committee.  In  its 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  civilian 
payroll  cost  for  June  (the  last  month  In 
the  fiscal  year),  has  compared  the  annual 
coat  with  the  totals  for  previous  years.  The 
following  comparlwin  contlnuea  this  practice. 

The  coat  of  civilian  employment  In  the 
Legislative.  Judicial  and  Eaecutlve  Branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  ended  June  30.  totaled  837.261.000.000 
This  waa  $2,701,000,000  higher  than  In  the 
preceding  flacal  year;  and  It  waa  an  all- 
time  high.  At  the  same  time,  average  em- 
ployment for  all  three  Branches  for  the  full 
13  months  of  the  fiscal  year  decreased  3.349 
compared  with  average  employment  In  fiscal 
year  1969. 

PavToll  for  the  Lejrtslatlve  Branch  in  fljcal 
1970 "totaled  M3B.OO0.O0O.  an  increase  of  C51.- 
OOO.OOO  over  the  previous  year.  Payroll  for 
the  Judicial  Branch  in  fiscal  1970  totaled 
889,000.000,  an  increase  of  814.000,000  over 
the  previous  year. 

Executive  hrttnch 

Within  the  Executive  Branch  payroll  In 
fiscal  year  1970  totaled  836,834.000.000.  an 
increase  of  82.696.000.000  over  the  previous 
year.  The  following  tabulation  shows  Execu- 
tive Branch  pavroUs.  broken  between  civilian 
and  military  aganctea.  for  fiscal  yeara  1960 
to  1970. 

ANNUAL  fHlERAL  EXPtNOITURES  f08  CIVlllAN  PAYROLL 
IN   EXECUTIVE  BRANCH-FISCAL   YEARS   1960-70 

pn  roundsd  inssntsf 
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«VH«AGf  CIVILIAN  EMPlOYMfNT  8Y  FEDERAL  AGEWCIES 
IN  EXECUTIVE  (MNCH-nSCAL  TEARS  IMB-JO 
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1962 1.373,«I5 

1963 1,417,937 

1964...- 1,454.104 

1965 1.443.376 

1966 1.500,341 

1967 1.605,919 

19U 1,«54,973 

1969 1.655,976 

1970 1.C94.157 


1,054,740 
1.037,356 
1.051.676 
1,00,720 
1,042.552 
1.024.412 
1,074,000 
1.234,474 
1.2K.I53 
1,905.664 
1.2(4,207 


1,174,772 
13(0,923 
2.432.161 
2,  Ml.  (57 
2,416,656 
2.467,151 
2,574,429 
2. 140. 393 
2,935,126 
2.961.(40 
i»5«.J61 


■  Excludes  lortlin  MttoMb  ml  on  r*|ul*r  ralli  (iNriitni 
109.237  for  Ibul  ytir  1970). 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full  time  In  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing July  1970,  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1969,  and  the  budget  estimates  for 
June  1971: 

FULL-TIME  fERKANENI  EKPIOYMENT 


M4j«r  tltnclll 


JtlM 
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lull 
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>  EKlBda  p«y  lor  fonifn  mUohaIs  not  on  neulir  roUi 
0390,000.000  tat  Usui  ytar  197QX 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Biecutlve 
Branch  durtDg  fl»e»l  yeM-  1970  averaged 
2,9M.364  aa  ctwnpared  with  a,&ei.640  In  flscftl 
vear  1809  This  decrease  of  SJVB  reflecta  In- 
clusion In  1970  of  an  annual  average  of  about 
3^,300  temporary  I9th  Decennial  Cenaua 
employeea. 

The  average  Executive  Branch  employment 
total  of  ISiSM*  for  Bscal  year  1970  Includes 
an  average  of  3,891.549  fuU  time  fmployeea  In 
permanent  poaltlone:  the  total  of  S.9fll,640 
for  flacal  year  19fl9  Includes  an  svemge  of 
3.(133.473  full  time  permanent  employeea. 
TtUs  waa  a  decreaae  of  30,933  In  average  full 
time  permanent  employment. 

The  following  tabolatlan  ihowa  tTerage 
civilian  employment  for  the  Executive 
Branch,  broken  between  civilian  and  military 
agendea,  for  Oacal  years  IStW  through  1970. 
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SUM 24.651  23.527  23.400 
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Total 2,U3,7B  2.545.2K  2,597,200 

■  SOMCt:  As  projodnil  In  1971  Ba4gtt  DonflMnt;  R.tirn 
I0U04M  to  nflsrtst  hundnd. 


"SALTDJa  THE  PEACE  DOVE'S  TAIL" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  amjzoif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed-nesday.  September  9,  1970 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ft  re- 
cent editorial,  the  Loe  Angelea  Tlmea 
discusses  how  the  SALT  negotiations  ftp- 
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peftr  to  be  moving  toward  s  limited  but 
highly  significant  arms  agreement.  This 
Is  Indeed  encouraging,  but,  as  the  Times 
points  out.  we  must  Judge  the  Intentions 
of  the  Soviets  not  only  by  any  possible 
arms  limitation  agreement,  but  also  by 
their  behavior  In  the  Middle  East  and 
their  willingness  to  negotiate  a  mutual 
reduction  of  force  In  Europe. 

As  we  are  all  interested  In  the  progress 
of  the  SALT  talks.  I  request  consent 
that  "SALTing  the  Peace  Doves  Tall" 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

SALTiwo  TH¥  PtAcm  Dov»*8  Tail 
(lastnt:  If  U^.-Sovlet  ssr«ement  on  ■  missile 
rre«ee  ts  Indeed  achieved.  wlU  It  be  a  re- 
liable guide  to  RuBslan  IntenUons?) 
Par   more   rapidly   than   anyone   thought 
possible  when   nesotlattons  got  under  way 
last  fall,  the  United  Starts  and  the  Soviet 
Union  appear  to  be  moving  toward  a  limit- 
ed   but    hlghl3?    ■IgnlOcant    strategic    arms 
limitation  agreement. 

The  so-called  SALT  ne«otiatlon«.  the  sec- 
ond round  of  which  ended  In  Vienna  last 
week,  have  been  shrouded  In  unsual  secrecy. 
Conference  sources  report,  however,  that  the 
American  representatives  presented  an  "out- 
line" under  which  both  countrlea  would 
froese  strategic  weaponry  at  roughly  pres- 
ent levels. 

The  proposal  Is  raid  to  envision  the  plac- 
ing of  an  overall  numerical  celling  on  each 
nation's  arsenal  of  Intercontinental  ballls- 
tlo  missiles,  missiles  flred  from  submarines 
and  long-range  bombers.  Each  government 
would  have  some  latitude  In  dividing  Its 
total  among  the  various  types  cf  strategic 
delivery  systems. 

Tb9  Soviet  response.  It  seems.  Is  encour- 
aging. Aa  a  result,  there  Is  considerable  op- 
timism that  the  two  great  powers  may  ac- 
tually be  able  to  agree  on  a  draft  treaty 
when  the  talks  resume  in  Helsinki  in  No- 
vember, 

Considering  the  crying  need  In  this  coun- 
try for  a  rttsettln^  of  our  national  priorities, 
an  arms  control  agreement  of  the  sort  Indl- 
cat«d  Is  to  be  devoutly  desired  from  the 
American  viewpoint.  Students  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs are  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Krem- 
lin Interest  is  genuine,  too. 

The  Soviet  Investment  In  armaments  is. 
aft«r  all.  far  more  lopsided  than  our  o^n. 
Military  spending  Is  running  at  about  the 
same  level  u  ours — but  from  a  gross  national 
product  only  half  as  large. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  fact  must 
also  be  faced  that  a  succeasful  outcome  to 
the  SALT  nesoUatlott?  will  not  necessarily 
produce  a  safer  world. 

The  Soviet's  Intentions  must  be  Judged 
not  only  by  their  posture  on  a  missile  freeze 
but  also  by  their  behavior  In  the  Middle 
East  and  their  willingness  to  negotiate  s 
mutual  reduction  of  force  In  Europe. 

Reports  that  the  Russian?  moved  SAM-3 
missiles  to  the  Suez  Canal,  after  promising 
Washington  that  they  would  not  do  so.  con- 
stitute a  disturbing  reminder  of  the  Krem- 
lin's capacity  for  duplicity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONEST  WORK- 
MAN WHO  TAKES  PRIDE  IN  WHAT 
HE  DOES 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  HicniCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  usual  product  of  a  national  colum- 
nist Is  a  commentary  on  a  major  news 
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development  or  a  behind  the  scenes  re- 
port of  what  goes  on  In  private  poUUcal 
circles.  It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to 
read  Andrew  Tully*s  "Capital  Pare" 
column  of  August  20.  1&70,  and  discover 
a  tribute  to  labor — a  tribute  to  the  honest 
workman  who  takes  pride  In  what  he 
does  and  renders  an  honest  day's  work 
for  his  pay.  America  has  much  need  of 
men  wic  Will  Dennison,  as  he  Is  de- 
scribed in  Andy  Tally's  column.  It  is 
men  of  this  breeil  who  built  America  and 
made  it  great.  It  Is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  Andy  TuUy's  tribute  to  Will 
DennLson.  admirable  workman,  be  given 
wider  dissemination.  The  Andy  Tully 
colunm  follows: 

Knock  on  Om  Dooa  Amrsm 
(By  Andrew  Tully > 

WAaHiNCTOH. — Perhaps  the  subject  will  be 
contemptuously  marked  trivial  In  this  capi- 
tal of  the  ooemlc.  but  for  that  very  reason 
a  personal  note  seems  mandatory  as  a 
salaam  to  Wilfred  Dennison  of  Oxon  Hill, 
Md.,  one  of  the  last  of  a  splendid  breed. 
Dennison  is  testimony  that  a  few  of  ua  have 
not  capitulated  to  ih9  mod  theology  that 
an  honest  Job  U  an  Ignoble  gestiu«  to  the 
system. 

Will  Dennison  is  a  small  building  con- 
tractor. He  tolls  tn  a  business  that  does  not 
enjoy  universal  affection  among  household- 
ers, especially  in  this  unhappy -go-lucky  age. 
The  Individual  forced  by  circumstance  to 
hire  help  for  the  driving  of  a  aaU  or  the 
laying  of  a  brick  habitually  dons  the  air 
usually  wem  only  for  a  stroll  to  the  guillo- 
tine. 

Thus,  when  the  conversion  of  an  unused 
porch  Into  a  room  to  sccommodate  the 
roughouslng  of  two  boys  became  impera- 
tive, I  faced  the  ordeal  with  craven  forebod- 
ing. Nothing  good  could  come  of  the  projcot. 
and  the  cost  would  strain  the  pocketbook  of 
a  Kennedy. 

I  greeted  Will  Dennison  with  Icy  reserve. 
not  to  say  hostility.  He  was  a  contractor; 
that  waa  enough.  True,  he  arrived  with 
credentials  notarized  by  a  favorite  neighbor, 
but  are  even  friends  expert  on  such  an 
arcane  subject? 

But  there  was  nothing  else  for  It.  The  Job 
had  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  rate  at  attri- 
tion on  the  rest  of  the  house.  Gloomily,  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Will  Dennison  of 
Oxon  Hill.  And,  almost  at  once,  something 
wond»rrful  started  to  happen. 

T  had  received  cynically  Will's  p'edge  that 
the  work  would  start  on  a  certain  date.  To 
my  astonishment,  ho  and  his  helper.  Bill 
Aahby.  arrived  on  the  appointed  day — not  to 
Bit  around  over  cups  of  coffee  and  think 
about  the  project,  but  to  have  at  It. 

Down  came  the  porch  screens,  to  be  plied 
neatly  In  the  driveway.  Within  a  few  days. 
the  porch  had  been  extended  and  the 
studding  put  In  place.  The  Dennlson-Ashby 
team  not  only  seemed  to  know  what  they 
were  doing,  they  eschewed  drawing  me  into 
anv  discussion  of  the  procedure,  an  unheard- 
of  attitude  In  this  time  of  the  whimperlne 
constructionist.  They  listened  respectfullv 
to  my  Impractical  suggestloBS.  but  never 
sought  them  out. 

More,  they  proved  themselvee  veritable 
Renaissance  Men  of  the  building  trade.  When 
the  roofer  failed  to  appear,  they  did  the 
phmcllng  and  guttering.  They  painted.  The 
carpeting  man  declared  coldly  he  could  not 
cover  the  floor  until  fall;  Dennison  and 
Ashby  put  It  down.  They  brought  la  two 
of  the  best  bricklayers  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, youthful  Bob  Sealock  and  Emie 
Miller,  also  of  Oxon  Hill,  whoee  contribution 
was  a  work  of  art. 

But.  tarry-  Besides  all  these  wondrous 
things.  Dennison  and  Ashby  performed  every 
little  "whlle-you're-here"  odd  Jobs  the  mis- 
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tress  of  the  manse  could  conceive.  They  fixed 
a  cloeet  door  in  a  bedroom,  a  battered  acreen 
door,  the  master's  desk.  They  altered  &  biok- 
case  and  moved  U  Into  the  addition.  They 
even  bolted  Into  place  a  new  basketball 
basket. 

"I  cant  charge  you  for  this  stuff."  sntd 
Dennison.  'Tm  not  In  that  business." 

Plnally.  mcredlbly,  they  finished  the  Job 
on  time — indeed,  a  tew  hours  ahead  of  the 
deadline.  And  before  they  left — I  hope  for 
some  earthly  reward  In  s  cool  and  quiet 
tavern— they  cleaned  up  and  raked  up  and 
swept  up  every  last  sawdust-grain  trace  of 
their  stay. 

Will  Dennison  and  BUI  Ashby  and  Bob 
Sealock  and  Ernie  Miller  will  never  make 
It  In  this  world  we've  made.  They're  too 
square.  But  they  can  knock  on  lAiis  door. 
Anytime. 


WILL  YOUNG  AMERICA  DESTROY 
ITS  HERITAOE? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   KTW   JXB8CT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Septeinber  9. 1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  omldst  pre- 
dictions of  continued  violence  and  dis- 
ruptions as  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities open  their  doors  for  the  fall  se- 
mester, I  believe  the  editorial  reprinted 
below  contains  a  mess^^e  that  all  stu- 
dents who  are  in  school  to  learn  should 
heed.  It  Is  no  mvsterv  that  a  vcrv  small 
but  organised  and  vociferous  militant 
minority  can  raise  havoc  and.  as  experi- 
ence has  taught,  has  been  able  to  catise 
enough  commotion  to  appear  to  speak  for 
all  students  in  the  academic  communis. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  to 
voi^r  Attention  which   appeared  In  the 
Indianapolis   S'inday   Star   of   July   19. 
1970: 
Wnx  Totmc  Amksica  DnrraoT  Itb  HnTTaca? 

Although  less  than  10  per  ceat  of  American 
youth  has  t>een  oartlclpatins  in  the  violent, 
senseless  prote.sts  about  their  own  colleme 
and  universities,  there  Is  a  growine  danger 
that  the  nctsy.  militant  leaders  of  America's 
youn^  revolutionaries  will  ture  more  and 
more  student*  to  their  cause. 

The  vast  majority  of  students  are  serious- 
minded  voung  people  striring  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. They  have,  so  far,  refused  to  enter 
Into  "the  gory  glee"  of  hell-ralslne  on  the 
campus.  But  no  leadership  among  the  silent 
majority  of  students  has  arisen  to  challenge 
the  revolutionaries. 

The  president  of  the  st\H9ent  body  at  a 
large  state  university  waa  riected  by  a  vote 
of  1,013  to  323.  Onlv  1.900  of  2^000  students 
voted  In  that  election.  They  slmnly  werent 
Interested  in  the  militant  protrram  of  the 
radical  leaders.  However,  the  student  who  was 
f!ected  president  clalofvs  that  he  represents 
the  entire  student  body  and  demands  a  voice 
In  board  of  reeenta  meetlnee  despite  the  fact 
that  90  ner  cent  of  the  student*  wanted  no 
pari  of  his  proeram. 

Unless  the  students  who  believe  tbey  go 
to  college  to  get  an  education  rather  than  to 
start  a  revolution  be^n  very  shortly  to  or- 
ganize and  challenge  the  revolutionaries  cm 
the  campus,  they  may  find  they  have  waited 
In  silence  while  their  precious  heritage  of 
freedom  and  oooortunltv  has  gone  down  the 
drain  in  a  blaalnii,  destructive,  senseless  rev- 
olution led  bv  leaders  who  don't  know  what 
they  want  or  what  they  would  do  with  It  If 
all  their  demands  were  granted.  They  want  a 
notsy  voice  In  everything  but  beyond  that 
they  know  not  what  they  are  shouting  about. 
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A  sober  ohMrrmtlon  atovrt  Americ»'«  youUi 
r«»nUy  c»me  «*om  England  wher*  the  edi- 
tor of  the  London  D»Uy  Telegraph  declared 
that  no  generation  of  young  people  ever  had 
ai  great  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity ae  today'i  American  youth. 

Dnder  the  caption  -BeTolt  of  the  Pam- 
pered ••  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  wrote-. 

"America  Is  a  victim  of  lU  national  myth 
It  entered  history  proclaiming  the  rights  of 
man  Its  Constitution  Is  aimed  at  fostering 
freedom  at  all  costs  Its  young  have  been 
brought  up  largely  on  an  educstlonal  theory 
which  attaches  supreme  Importance  to  self- 
espreaslon.  Is  It  odd  that  It  should  lead  the 
world  m  rebellion  or  that  Its  volunteer  forces 
should  sometimes  lack  the  virtue  of  unre- 
lenting dlsdpllner  Yet  the  marvel  does  defy 
explanation.  Why  should  America's  student 
vouth.  living  In  a  country  that  enJoTS  free- 
dom and  prosperity  Id  unprecedented  degrees, 
turn  all  lU  righteous  anger  not  against  the 
despotisms  that  rule  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  against  America  Itself?" 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  A.  BARNES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  trrw  Toaic 
IN  THE  BOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr  MUKPHY  of  Ne»-  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  late  Henry  A.  Barnes  was  deeply 
concerned  with  trafflc  safety  on  our  high- 
ways and  streets.  In  fact,  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  smooth  and  safe  flow  of  ve- 
hicular and  pedestrian  traffic.  No  more 
fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Henry 
Barnes  than  to  proclaim  September  18. 
the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Barnes'  death,  as 
National  TratBc  Safety  Day. 

"The  meek  may  Inherit  the  earth — 
but  not  In  New  York." 

Henry  Barnes,  who  served  as  New 
York's  trafBc  commissioner,  used  this 
modified  maxim  to  explain  why  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
Uon  as  a  Pier  Six  brawler.  His  tough  tac- 
tics, combined  with  a  ludlclous  use  of 
public  relations,  were  a  key  element  In  his 
effort  to  end  this  city's  traffic  jam  which, 
although  one  of  the  Nation's  worst,  la  not 
untypical  of  the  problem  in  other  cities. 
Before  he  could  do  anything  about  the 
trafflc  jam.  Mr  Barnes  was  convinced  he 
had  to  cut  through  the  city's  tangled 
bureaucracy.  And  In  his  quarter-century 
of  battling  both  city  trafflc  and  bureau- 
crats. Mr.  Barnes  learned  that  neither 
problem  wUl  yield  to  a  mUd-mannered 
man. 

So  within  weeks  of  his  arrival  In  town 
In  1962.  he  was  jousting  not  only  with 
dty  offlclals  but  with  UN  diplomats,  doc- 
tors. Fifth  Avenue  merchants  and  women 
drivers.  He  even  took  on  vinegary  Robert 
Moses,  a  city  plaimer,  park  developer  and 
bridge  builder  who  long  ago  began  using 
Mr.  Barnes'  formula  for  dealing  with  gov- 
ernmental redtape. 

With  dty  offlclals.  Mr.  Barnes  fought 
for  the  money  he  says  he  most  have  If 
he  was  to  unclog  New  York  streets.  "They 
won't  give  me  the  money  because  I'm  a 
nice  guy;  if  anything  it'll  be  because  I'm 
not,"  he  said. 

He  was  right.  He  succeeded  in  jacking 
up   his   department's  operating  budget 
some  10  percent 
Before  New  York  hired  him  away  from 
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Baltimore,  the  Maryland  city  In  an  8-year 
period  had  been  persuaded  to  boost  his 
operating  funds  by  400  percent.  His  traf- 
fic efforts  in  Baltimore  were  impressive 
enough  that  New  York  offered  him  t27,- 
500  a  year.  But  his  reputation  as  a  trafflc 
man  goes  back  as  far  as  19.'i1  when  he  be- 
came trafflc  engineer  in  Flint,  Mich. 

Ten  years  late  Mr.  Barnes  went  west  to 
Denver  to  head  its  trafflc  department. 
There  he  introduced  Denver  pedestrians 
to  the  "scramble"  system,  now  common 
In  many  U.S.  clUes.  It  aUows  pedestrians 
to  cross  m  any  direction  they  choose 
while  all  trafflc  lights  are  red  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  system,  which  Denver 
prompUy  labeled  "the  Barnes  dance. ' 
also  free*  motorists  making  left-hand  or 
right-hand  turns  from  competing  with 
pedestrians  who  no  longer  are  allowed  to 
cross  on  green  Ugbto. 

nwAs  roa  waw  to«k 
So  when  Mr.  Barnes  arrived  In  New 
York  at  age  55.  he  had  a  reputation  for 
getting  things  done.  Besides  scrapplness 
and  a  flair  for  pubUdty,  he  also  soon 
demonstrated  he  had  Ideas  for  what  ailed 
New  York.  Convinced  the  city  la  falling 
miserably  to  get  the  best  possible  per- 
formance out  of  its  network  of  .■streets. 
Mr.  Barnes  came  up  with  a  plan  which 
had  helped  in  Baltimore:  Electronic  traf- 
fic signals  hooked  Into  computers. 

In  essence,  the  electronic  system  ad- 
justs the  timing  of  lights  to  accommodate 
the  changing  volume  of  trafflc  on  a  grid 
of  streeU.  It  does  this  by  feeding  into  a 
computer  daU  on  the  flow  of  trafflc  In 
the  area  and  also  the  amount  apprtjach- 
ing  the  area  A  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
offlclal  notes: 

Tou  someUmes  gel  cars  waiting  at  a  red 
Ught  while  there's  no  trafflc  going  through 
the  green  light 
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An  electronic  system  seeks  to  spare  the 
motorist  this  frustrating  experience  as 
often  as  possible. 

The  results  can  be  startling,  Mr. 
Barnes  maintained.  In  Baltimore  it  nor- 
mally took  motori-it  45  minute  In  peak 
hours  to  negotiate  4  miles  of  one  con- 
gested artery.  After  Mr.  Barnes  Installed 
an  electronic  system,  the  trip  took  n 
minutes.  Moreover,  each  lane  of  trafflc 
bandied  three  times  as  many  cars  per 
hour  as  formerly. 

How  much  did  Mr.  Barnes  accomplish 
In  New  York? 

When  Mr.  Barnes  arrived  the  city's 
trafflc  department  was  on  a  5-day-week 
and  a  9-a-m.-to-5-p.m.  day.  He  immedi- 
ately put  the  department  on  a  7-day 
week  and  a  24-hour-a-day  operation.  He 
also  found  there  were  only  two  radio- 
equipped  vehicles  In  his  entire  depart- 
ment. Today  there  are  over  100. 

Mr.  Barnes  liked  to  man  a  radio  him- 
self  In  the  department  car  In  which  he 

is  driven  to  work  dally.  Cruising  along 
Queens  Boulevard,  he  would  spot  a  signal 
light  which  Is  out  of  synchronization. 
■This  Is  Car  One,"  he  would  Intone  Into 
the  radio  microphone,  as  he  reported  the 
deficiency  He  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  2  minutes  later  the  dispatcher  has 
rebroadcast  the  report  of  the  faulty  light 
to  the  maintenance  superintendent  for 
the  district.  "He's  probably  on  his  way 
there  right  now."  said  optimist  Barnes. 


All  these  blasts,  of  course,  drew  pub- 
lic attention  to  traffic,  which  was  Just 
what  Mr.  Barnes  had  In  mind. 

The  Barnes  technique  of  presenting 
himself  as  a  volatile  high  explosive  apt 
to  go  off  at  any  time  In  anyone's  face 
succeeded  in  improving  things  here  In 
New  York. 

To  Illustrate  the  problems  Mr.  Barnes 
faced,  consider  the  dty's  need  for  off- 
street  parking.  Mr.  Barnes  said: 

We're  besieged  constantly  by  pieimite 
groups  wanting  oB-slreet  parking  faculties 
In  their  areas. 


For  the  first  time,  at  a  few  busy  inter- 
sections. New  Yorkers  nere  experiencing 
•the  Barnes  dance."  Mr.  Barnes  has  even 
tinkered  n-ith  lower  Broadway,  the  scene 
of  ticker  tape  parades  for  public  heroes 
from  Charies  Undbergh  to  John  Qlenn 
to  the  Mets.  He  made  It  one-way,  and 
unsnarled  traffic  on  the  thoroughfare  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

As  any  local  motorist  will  testify.  New 
York  has  never  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  seemingly  routine  task  of  painting 
trafflc  lines  on  its  streets.  The  Banies 
remedy:  New  paint  machines  which  did 
in  3  hours  what  used  to  take  3  days. 

Almost  anything  a  trafflc  man  does 
will  get  him  into  trouble  with  someone. 
Consider  a  Barnes  suggestion  to  let  buses 
roll  on  city  expressways.  This  riled  Rob- 
ert Moses,  credited  as  the  man  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  New  York's  network  of 
parkways.  He  suggested  the  newcomer 
from  Baltimore  was  Ignorant  about 
parkways  and  should  "stick  to  his 
dances."  He  said  parkways  were  for  lei- 
surely trafflc — not  buses. 
Mr.  Barnes  purred  in  the  public  prints: 
I  agreed  beartUy.  some  of  the  most  I«l- 
surelv  driving  In  the  world  takee  place  on 
the  parkways  here— about  6  mllee  an  hour  In 
peak  periods.  Cars  bump«r-to-bumper  and 
lender-to-fender,  and  they  wll.  be  as  long  as 
Mr.  Moses  Inslsu  on  the  outmoded  concept 
of  trying  to  move  cars,  not  people. 

Once  the  feud  began,  both  men  tore 
into  each  other  with  zest.  At  one  point 
Mr  Barnes  sharply  criticized  trafflc 
planning  for  the  New  York  World's  Pair, 
a  project  Mr.  Moses  headed: 

I  suspect  the  first  man  to  start  home  from 
the  fair  In  I0«4  may  well  pass  the  lost  man         ^ 
on  his  way  to  the  fair  In  1966.  x 

ATTACK  OM  DOCTOBS 

Doctors  and  diplomats  also  felt  the 
Barnes  lash— for  allegedly  abusing  their 
parking  privileges.  Mr.  Barnes  said  that 
in  8  years  doctors  had  received  50.000 
tickets  but  had  drawn  suspended  sen- 
tences on  35.000  of  them  because  county 
medical  societies  had  backed  the  doe- 
tors'  statemenu  they  were  on  emergency 
calls  when  ticketed.  But  Mr.  Barnes  sug- 
gested the  truth  was  doctors'  wives  fre- 
quently had  the  cars  when  they  were 
ticketed.  This  moved  the  president  of  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Society  to 
observe  there  are  more  than  1 ,000  woman 
doctors  in  New  York.  "I  am  sure  they 
all  wear  high  heels  and  park  near  Macy's 
while  on  calls,"  retorted  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Barnes  also  launched  an  attack  on 
women  drivers  In  general : 

When  a  woman  driver  puts  out  her  hand 
ynu  never  know  whether  she's  feeling  to  see 
it  the  window  Is  open,  drying  her  nail  polish 
or  making  a  turn 
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And  he  admitted  that  politically  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  out- 
vote Manhattan,  "so  weVe  put  more  off 
street  parking  facilities  there  than  In 
Manhattan  where  the  parking  problem 
is  the  worst." 

CKASS  AGAINST  GAaAGCB 

He  also  was  fully  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal dynamite  in  building  an  offstreet 
parking  lot  or  garage  anywhere  "If  you 
have  to  move  a  single  family  or  a  single 
business."  So  he  looked  for  city  property 
he  might  convert  to  parking  areas  ard 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  underground  ga- 
rages in  city  parks.  New  Yorkers  miss 
this  irmovative  pipe-puffer.  They  even 
miss  the  'Barnes  Dance." 


TRA-VTS  PORT  SQUADRON- 
BEST  IN  AIR  PORCE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIFOKtrU 
TN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wedneidny.  September  9.  1970 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  In  San  Prancisoo.  the  60th  Aerial 
Port  Squadron  of  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
in  my  cong;re5slonal  district  will  ofDclally 
be  presented  the  D.S.  Air  Force  Award 
as  "the  outstanding  aerial  port  squadron 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force." 

Col.  Charles  A.  Neundorf  and  Chief 
M.  Sgt.  John  Breen  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  outstanding  logis- 
tics management. 

I  would  Include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  story  from  the  Vacavllle.  Calif.. 
Reporter  which  points  up  the  world  rec- 
ord accomplishments  of  the  "60th  of 
Travis": 

Travis  Port  Sqitadron — "Best  n* 
A»  Force" 
Tluvu  AFB. — Selection  of  Travis  Air  Force 
Base's  60th  A«rUl  Port  Squadroo  aa  "the  out- 
Ktandlng  aerial  port  sqiudron  in  the  Air 
Force"  was  announced  this  week  by  Oenersl 
Jack  J.  Oatt-on.  commander  of  the  MUltiry 
Airlift  Command  (MAC). 

The  command  e»rllf  r  picked  the  Travis  port 
as  best  In  MAC.  enabling  the  squadron  to  be 
Judged  in  Air  Force  world  wide  competition, 
where  It  was  named  winner  In  the  outstand- 
ing aerial  port  oategor;.  Presentation  of  the 
tISAF  award  will  be  a  hlKhUght  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  TrsnsporUtlon  Assoclatloii 
oosveutlon  to  be  held  nest  month  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  33od  Air  Force  ccmmnnder.  Major 
General  William  O  Uoore.  Jr..  said.  "May  I 
Join  MAC  b7  extending  my  personal  con- 
Rratulatlons  and  appreciation  to  the  60th 
Military  AlrUft  Wing  and  the  60th  Aerial 
Port  Squadron  for  this  outstanding  accom- 
plishment." 

Brigadier  General  John  H.  Germerasd.  the 
wing  commander,  oongratulated  membera  of 
Xti«  aerial  port  squadron  and  other  personnel 
of  the  60th  Military  Airlift  Wing  who  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement.  The  squadron 
l3  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  A.  Neun- 
dorf. who  recently  succeeded  Colonel  Clay- 
ton J.  Johnson. 

A  succession  of  schlevements  In  both  1060 
and  1070  led  the  base's  aerial  port  unit  to 
Its  latest  awaxd.  Long  aocuEtomed  to  handl- 
ing  the  bulk  of  paxaenger  and  cargo  traJBc 
routed  throuHh  military  airports  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  squadron  notched 
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an  all-time  high  in  passenger  volume  for  the 
month  of  July,  1060,  wtien  a  total  of  137,831 
people  were  processed  through  the  Travis 
port. 

The  dlAtlngulshed  visitors  lounge  alone 
served  18336  travelers.  Including  dependents 
of  servicemen  killed  overseas,  released  pris- 
oners of  war,  USO  entertainers,  and  digni- 
taries Including  Vice  Prerldent  Splro  T 
Agnew,  Julie  Nixon  ELerbower,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

In  the  area  of  cargo  airlift,  pallet  utilisa- 
tion on  Logalr  missions  was  nearly  doubled. 
Increasing  from  60  to  09  per  cent.  The  wing 
unit  was  chosen  for  tryout  of  a  program 
known  as  "Flrat  In,  First  Out,"  or  FIFO 
system  of  shipment  priority.  This  led  to  the 
pilot  data  conversion  for  the  new  system 
and  &  recommendation  for  lis  adaption  at 
other  aerial  port*. 

TTie  squadron  earned  a  MAC  PEilDE  award 
for  the  expldltlouB  handling  of  more  than 
6000  tons  of  hazardous  cargo,  and  during 
the  same  period  reduced  delays  on  passenger 
nights  to  one  for  every  8000  aircraft  handled. 

A  sub-unit  of  the  squadron.  Its  combat 
operations  section  gained  recognition  for  en- 
hancing the  command  tactical  image  snd 
building  lnter?ervlce  teamwork.  The  unit  di- 
rected airdrops  for  2.600.000  pounds  of  cargo, 
and  completed  633  personnel  Jumps  without 
a  single  parachute  malfunetJOD 


HXJBERT  H.  HUMPHREY  ANSWERS 
QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or   FLORIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
favor  repeal  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments under  Federal  gun  control  laws 
for  .23  caliber  ammunition — and  there 
are  many  of  us — take  comfort  to  a  re- 
sponse by  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  to  a  questionnaire  to  candi- 
dates on  fiiearms  legislation  in  his  State. 
A  1970  questionnaiie  submitted  by  the 
Committee  for  Effective  Crime  Control 
in  Minneapolis  contains  these  questions 
on  firearms  legislation : 

1.  Do  you  favor  firearms  registration? 
3.  Do   you    favor   the   requirement  of   an 
owner's  license  to  pomees  a  flrearmf 

3.  What  restrictions.  U  any,  would  you 
place  on  the  ownership  of  handguns  by  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  and  clUaens? 

4.  What  restrictions.  If  any.  would  you 
place  on  ammunition  for  firearms? 

5.  Do  you  favor  repeal  or  amendment  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968?  Why? 

6.  What  additional  firearms  legislation.  If 
any,  do  you  believe  should  be  enacted  on  the 
federal  level? 

7.  If  you  wish,  please  add  comments  on 
yoiu"  record  or  comments  of  a  general  nature. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  now  a  candidate  for 

the  Senate,  answeied  in  the  following 
manner: 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Democrat)  <Wav- 
erly.  Mn.  66300). 

RcsPONsn: 

"1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  None.  4.  I  am  In  favor  of 
repeol  of  the  registration  of  rlSe  and  shot- 
gun ammunition  end  I  believe  that  that 
repeal  should  now  be  extended  to  ammuni- 
tion for  the  .33  rifles.  5.  X  have  indicated  that 
I  favor  certain  amendments  to  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  In  my  answer  to  question  4. 
However.  I  believe  that  before  we  give  a«rl- 
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ous  consideration  to  either  a  major  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968,  that  we  need  more  experience  In  oper- 
ating under  the  act  to  determine  Its  advan- 
tages and  deficiencies  6-  and  7.  In  the  past 
particularly  during  the  emotional  t>erlod  fol- 
lowing the  tragic  deaths  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  many  re- 
strictions and  limitations  were  proposed  on 
the  use  and  ownership  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. I  supported  eome  of  these  at  that  time 
Since  then,  based  on  reflection  and  careful 
consideration  of  present  existing  federal  leg- 
islation and  more  recent  data.  J  have  come  to 
certain  other  conclusions. 

First,  I  must  stress  that  I  am  now  and 
always  have  been  vigcH-ously  opposed  to  any 
son  of  federal  confiscation  of  firearms  pos- 
sessed or  owned  by  law-..bidtng  citixens  and 
sportsmen. 

I  would  not  supfort  any  federal  le>lalatlon 
that  could  lead  to  confiscation. 

I  would  insist  that  safeguards  against  con- 
fiscation be  written  Into  any  federal  law  deal- 
ing  with  arms  tn  America  With  that  Iron- 
clad proviso  KDdeistood.  If  elected  to  the 
Senate.  I  would  carefrlly  c:  nslder  and  exam- 
ine with  pn  open  rrind  eeveral  cptlons  con- 
cerning hand-guns  only. 

If  It  could  le  demcnstr«ted  to  me  conclu- 
sively that  some  form  of  registration  law  for 
hand-guns  orlv  would  redn  ;  the  coincidence 
of  crime  in  America.  I  world  consider  voting 
for  such  legislation. 

If  the  weight  of  erlden":?  trdlcated  thst 
local  option  "reiailt-ro  rarry"  hand-gun 
laws  would  more  rationally  serve  to  reduce 
crime  In  America.  I  would  sipport  that 
altemstlve 

If  the  weljht  of  evidence  :howed  that 
hand^gun  registration  law  would  not  efTec- 
tlvely^^duc  crime.  I  would  be  content  to 
let  present  law«  rtand  with  the  exceptions 
thst  I  hare  noted  Ir  answering  the  prior 
questions. 

FlnaJlv.  as  my  friends  s'j  know.  I  am  an 
arid  and  an  STtlve  srortsman  T  was  raised  In 
the  midst  of  Irtrd  country  In  South  Dakota— 
Dolfind — and  grew  up  with  guns  and  hunting 
inc'?wige.  I  enjov  trap  and  skect  shooting 
My  wife-  three  sons  and  son-ln-Iaw  are  all 
hunters  We.  like  so  many  others,  do  not 
want  anv  law  or  legislation  which  would  deny 
U.S  the  opp'^rtunltT  to  own  and  use  our  guns 
for  purposes  of  recreation,  hunting,  or  sports 
cUib  shooting. 

This  is  a  HlBtln''t  about-fnce  for  the 
former  Vice  President.  It  will  be  recaHed 
that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  harsh 
antigun  laws  during  his  tenure  as  Vice 
President.  It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that 
he  has  now  Joined  forces  with  those  who 
believe  law-ftWdlng  Americans  have  a 
right  to  possess  firearms. 


skuxpdl  job  by  nixon 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxzHon 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPBESKNTATIVEB 

Wedneiiday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnolE  Mr 
Speaker,  aith  the  concern  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  world  on  the  eltuntlon  In  the 
tfiddle  E&st.  we  are  all  grateful  that 
steps,  no  matter  how  tenuous,  have  been 
taken  toward  peace  We  are  all  hopeful 
that  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  wUl  abide 
by  the  ceasefire  and  that  meaningful 
talks  will  take  place. 

In  a  "Skillful  Job  by  NUoD,"  the  Des 
Moines    Register    recognizee    the    role 
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plaved  by  the  Prefsident  In  brlnffing  these 
nations  to  the  conference  table.  I  In- 
clude this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Skuxtui.  Job  bt  NnoK 
"Though  tt  should  not  be  forsfotten  that 
any  common  thinking  between  the  United 
Statw  Bnd  Russia  on  the  Middle  Ewt  Is  the 
u-tlOcl^  and  fragile  product  of  a  local  war 
that  Is  getting  out  of  band,  the  evidence  of 
Russia's  present  reatUnesa  for  a  settlement  la 
too  strong  to  mlM  the  chance  of  trvlng  to 
build  on  It."  said  th«  London  Economist  last 
we«k.  _ 

One  reason  for  beUerlng  the  Sorlet  Union 
l5  serious  about  Mideast  peace  la  the  fact  that 
the  ortbodoK  Israeli  Communist  party. 
Rakacb.  as  well  as  another  Communist  group 
In  Israel,  came  out  In  favor  of  the  cea.w-flre 
The  continuing  hostility  l>etween  China 
and  Russia,  the  pressing  demand*  for  Inter- 
nal economic  reform  in  Russia  and.  most 
important,  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  with 
the  08.  apparently  have  led  the  Russians 
to  an  'understanding"  with  America  on  the 
Mideast. 

No  one  should  be  euphoric  atwut  this 
arrangement,  which  U  tenuous,  and  which 
mav  not  lead  to  real  peace.  But  It  la  a  larwe 
improvement  over  the  situation  which 
«Ist«d  before,  and  Prealdent  Richard  M 
NUon  deserrea  credit  for  a  skillful  piece  of 
diplomacy  in  bringing  the  countries  to  this 
ftage. 

NUon  kept  his  nerve  and  his  polM  during 
weeks  of  inordinate  pressure  on  him  from 
Israel  and  American  Zionists  to  provide  more 
warplanes  to  the  embattled  Israeli*.  He  stood 
fast  while  evld^nc*  accumulated  that  the 
Russians  were  stepping  up  their  nrms  aid  to 
Egypt  and  increasing  the  number  of  Russian 
military  advisers.  He  did  not  lose  his  sense 
of  balance  when  the  evidence  was  clear  that 
Russian  soldiers  were  taking  part  In  the  de- 
fense against  l5raell  air  attacks. 

Ntion  prides  himself  on  his  experience  and 
understanding  of  foreign  affairs.  On  the  basis 
of  the  performance  of  his  Administration  in 
the  Mideast  crisis  so  far.  we  believe  this  pride 
Is  Justified  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
and  White  Hou.«c  Adviser  Henry  Klsalnger 
together  evidently  made  a  good  appraisal 
of  Russian  positions  and  actions.  Their  u»«  of 
intelligence  reports  and  diplomatic  contacts 
showed  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  foreign  re- 
la*  ions. 

In  accomplishing  the  cease-fire  and  bring- 
ing the  warring  parties  to  the  verge  of  ne- 
gotiations. NUon  has  net  abandoned  Israel 
to  The  wolves.  He  holds  In  reserve  the  capa- 
citv  and  wtltlngneM  to  provide  Israel  with 
the  weapons  which  will  maintain  the  balance 
of  powpr  In  the  Mideast  This  has  been  the 
Adminiatnitlon's  stand  all  along. 

But  he  has  been  able  to  check  the  bombing 
and  the  artillery  fire  across  the  Suex  canal 
for  a  time  at  leaat  to  make  another  try  for 
peace 

ABM  SYSTEM  TESTED 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 


IN  THE  HODSB  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 
WfdTiesiay.  Seritrmber  9, 1970 

Mr.  COHKLAN.  Mr.  SpMksr,  last  we«k 
with  predictable  fanfare,  the  Denartment 
of  Defenw  announced  the  ABM  system 
worked  When  the  entire  statement  was 
ana'yzed  a  clearer  picture  emerged — one 
ICBM  aimed  oTsr  the  teat  Island  was 
Intercepted,  well  no  passed  close  enough 
to  be  considered  Intercepted  Unfortu- 
nately, the  announcement  left  some  con- 
spicuous voids. 
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First,  the  "one  on  one"  situation  of  the 
test  will  not  be  replicated  In  the  strategic 
rttuatlon  that  Is  anticipated  for  use  of 
the  ABM— numerous  missiles  and  decoys. 
The  forte  of  the  ABM  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  real 
warheads  and  the  decoys  and  chaff.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, the  entire  system— the  two  seta  of 
mLwUes— Sprites  and  Spartans— the  two 
sets  of  radars  and  a  yet  to  be  completed 
computer  and  computer  program  that  Is 
to  coordinate  this  weapons  system— is  not 
near  operational  status. 

Second,  should  the  system  become 
operational — something  that  Is  extreme- 
ly doubtful— the  system  could  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  existing  Soviet  arsenal, 
a  fact  admitted  by  none  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird. 

The  continuation  of  the  debate  over 
the  ABM  even  with  the  new  variation 
of  •■bargaining  chip" — still  bespeaks  a 
con.«lderable  amount  of  unnecessary  ex- 
nenditures.  I  have  never  opposed  con- 
tinued testing  of  the  system,  but  I  have 
tiecn  consistent  in  my  opposition  to  pre- 
miture  deployment. 

My  position  Is  baiied  not  only  on  my 
Intensive  personal  studying  of  the  Issues 
but  my  early  Involvement  in  the  early 
196P's  when  as  a  member  of  the  Research 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  invesUgated  the  Nike-Zeus 
n-ogram.  an  early  predecessor  of  the 
current  ABM  At  that  time,  there  was 
extreme  pres.sure  to  go  ahead  with  de- 
ployment of  the  Nike  system  and  only 
through  pressure  from  the  Congress,  re- 
inforcing elements  within  DOD  that  such 
a  raah  decision  was  avoided. 

Central  to  all  decisions  aliout  strategic 
wesnonry.  and  the  ABM  in  particular, 
as  the  underlying  assumptions  about  the 
current  strategic  balance.  Most  strategic 
Planners  agree  that  the  current  stability 
is  based  on  mutual  deterrence — mutual 
fear  if  you  will.  The  central  assumption 
is  that  one  nation  would  not  launch  a 
nreemntlve  first  strike— unless  that 
strike  would  not  allow  the  opponent  to 
sustain  It  and  deliver  a  second  strike  that 
would  inBlct  unacceptable  damages  on 
the  Initiator  of  the  confli-t  Currently 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  USSR, 
operate  under  the  assumption  that  each 
has  a  second  strtke  capability.  The  cur- 
rent balance  of  terror  is  still  the  under- 
lying reason  for  the  strategic  balance 

To  go  ahead  with  complex  defen.Mve 
systems  or  with  quantitative  lncrea.«es  In 
offensive  missiles  leads  to  cosUv  and  in- 
creased expenditures  with  little  increase 
in  security.  Indeed  this  could  result  in 
the  perception  assymmetry. 

It  Is  for  thLs  reason  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  SALT  talks  with  the  hope  that 
some  rationality  in  strategic  weaponry 
can  be  Intertected  Still  it  is  dlfflcult.  If 
not  Impossible,  to  see  how  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  is  a  bargaining  chip- 
when  it  is  more  logical  to  assume  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  impressed  with  a 
system  that  works. 

The  New  York  Times  had  a  recent  edi- 
torial on  the  test  of  the  Spartan  missile. 
I  commend  It  to  the  readers  of  the 
Recoan: 
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The  Pentagon  announcf?ment.  repiet*  with 
photogrmphB.  of  the  first  lnt*rcepUon  of  an 
Intercontinental  balUstlc  mlMlle  I  ICBM)  by 
lh»  Spartan  antlnilsslle  missile  undoubtedly 
gave  Bome  newspaper  readers  this  week  the 
impression  that  an  Important  forwarH  rtep 
In  nuclefir  defense  had  been  tslten  The  feat 
appeared  to  constitute  new  evidence  that  the 
controversial  Safeguard  anttbaUlatlc  missile 
(ABMl  system  would  work.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  no  warrant  for  the  Impreaaton  that 
the  development  l«  either  new  or  dependable 
proof  of  the  Spartan's  effectiveness. 

An  almost  Identical  diagram,  showing  an 
ICBM  llred  from  Vandenberg  Air  FPrce  Base 
In  California  being  Intercepted  over  the  Pa- 
cific appeared  on  page  one  of  The  Ifew  Tork 
Times  on  July  SO.  H«3.  »l>ove  a  news  atoty 
which  said: 

"Wasktwctom.  July  18. — ^The  Army's  Nike 
Zeus  defense  mlsalle  intercepted  the  noae 
cone  of  an  Atlaa  Intercontinental  l>«lll»tlc 
mlMlle  today  high  over  Kwajaleln  Island  In 
the  Pacific  IT  marked  the  first  time  that  an 
Intercontinental  mlsalle  had  been  Intercepted 
by  a  United  State*  anthnlsalle  mlseUe." 

This  was  a  real  "flrwt."  elRht  years  ago.  Tet, 
even  then.  It  «»5  not  eepeclallT  remarkable. 
EarUer  that  year.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namira  had  told  a  Senate  committee  that  the 
Interception  could  be  virtually  guaranteed 
because  "It  Is  such  a  simple  teat."  Ultimately, 
after  the  Nike  Zeus  had  Intercepted  target 
re-entry  yeblcles  In  ten  out  of  fourteen  te«t». 
It  wn^  abnndoned  na  Inadeouate.  It  could  not 
diecrlmlnste  between  warheads  and  decoys 
In  a  moss  attack. 

Safeguard,  hv  oontnut.  la  being  deployed 
before  adenuate  test  That  Is  one  of  Its  more 
controveralal  aspects  The  long-range  Spartan 
artlmlMlle.  which  has  had  eleven  successes  In 
fifteen  shou,  U  better  than  Nike  Zeu».  hut  no 
more  able  to  distinguish  warheads  from  d«- 
coyF  The  more  Important,  short -mnge  Sprint 
antlmlsKlle — dejlrned  for  high-speed  close-In 
Interception  after  the  atmosphere  has  sepa- 
rated decoVB  from  srarheada — has  had  only 
33  successes  In  41  tests. 

True  nobody  hBs  ever  doubted  that  Stwr- 
tan  and  Sprint  anflmlsalles  can  eventually 
he  made  to  work.  The  technical  controversy 
Bt«out  Safeeuard  centers  on  whether  the  sys- 
tem RS  a  whole  will  achieve  what  has  tjeen 
clslmed  for  It  Several  former  Preiddenttal 
science  advisers  have  warned  of  the  danger  of 
•catairtrophlc  failure"  of  the  whole  ayatem 
the  first — and  only— time  It  Is  used  In  anger 
Neither  the  giant  computers  nor.  more  Im- 
portant, the  "software"  data  to  be  fed  Into 
them  have  been  constructed  or  tested  In  the 
immensely  complex  task  of  large-scale  mmlle 
^lefeiua. 

The  radar,  opponents  assert,  Is  above 
ground  and  vulnerable  to  direct  attack  a> 
well  aa  to  blackout  from  nuclear  exploalona. 
Moreover,  any  ABM  system  can  be  over- 
whelmed If  the  missiles  shot  at  It  In  salvo 
outnumber  the  sr.tlmlsallea  it  can  fire  In  re- 
.«pon»e.  a  danger  that  will  grow  In  the  era  of 
offensive  missiles  with  MIBY  multiple  war- 
heads. 

In  any  case,  the  more  Important  arguments 
igalnst  Safeguard  are  not  technical  at  an 
A  more  stable  Soviet-American  nuclear  bal- 
ance and  a  safer  world  can  be  achieved  If, 
liwtead  of  building  light  ABM  systems  on 
both  sides  the  two  superpowers  agree  to 
abandon  ABMs  enOrelv— a  course  mentioned 
by  l>otb  sides  in  the  prellmlnarv  rounda  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitations  talks  (SALT), 
hut  not  pursued  vigorously  by  either  Even  If 
such  an  agreement  cannot  l>e  reached,  there 
are  serious  reasons  to  doubt  that  Safegruard 
deployment  will  be  a  wlae  or  effective  rtep. 
The  Kwajaleln  teat  last  week,  deeplta  Its 
Pentagon  build-up,  answers  none  of  these 
doubta. 
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COMMUNIST      PARTY.     NOT     JUST 
ANOTHER    POLl'nCAL    PARTY 


1^ 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUVOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  Angela 
Davis,  an  admitted  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America— CPUSA— and  darling  of  the 
liberal  press,  Is  now  on  the  FBI's  10- 
most-wanted  list.  She  is  charged  with 
first  degree  murder  In  the  vicious  killing 
of  Judge  Harold  Haley.  Miss  Davis'  ac- 
tion has  once  again  brought  to  light  the 
true  nature  of  the  Commiuiist  Party  so 
aptly  characterized  by  Whltt&ker  Cham- 
ber s  in  Ills  superb  book  "Witness." 

Tbe  CoaunuiUst  Party  dasplta  occasional 
pious  slatamenu  to  the  contrary,  is  a  ter- 
rorist orgamxatlon. 

Many  older  Americans  have  forgotten 
what  the  party  actually  is  and  many 
yoimg  Americans  were  never  taught 
about  it  in  the  first  place.  Most  of  us 
have  not  seen  the  numerous  slaughters 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  hands  ol 
the  various  Communist  parties.  We  have 
not  witnessed,  except  ocasionally  through 
some  reference  in  the  press,  the  mas- 
sacres of  Crimean  Tartars,  the  Volga 
Oermans,  the  Kulaks,  the  Polish  officer 
corps  in  Katyn  Forest,  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters,  the  Chinese  people, 
the  Tibetan  people,  the  North  Vletoamese 
people  in  1954-57,  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  currently  underway,  or  any  of  the 
other  appalling  acts  of  Communist  car- 
nage. Dr,  Stefan  Possony.  senior  fellow 
at  the  Hoover  Institute,  estimates  that 
there  have  i>een  at  least  100  million 
deaths,  directly  or  indirectly  attributable 
to  the  Communist  drive  for  global  con- 
quest. Today  the  terror  is  with  us  at 
home. 

To  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  the  fate  which  has  befallen 
so  many  others,  we  need  two  different  but 
complementary  systems.  We  need  a  stra- 
tegic defense  system  opposing  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  material  and  directing 
base  of  the  Commimist  parties,  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  also  need  an  internal  sys- 
term  opposing  the  military  party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  CPUS*.  Neither  de- 
fense system  Is  adequate  without  the 
other. 

Since  many  Americans  have  forgotten 
what  the  Communist  Party  is.  I  am  re- 
producing here  several  of  the  findings 
of  the  VS.  Congress  adduced  after  4  years 
of  the  most  Intensive  study  and  consid- 
eration. These  findings  are  written  Into 
law  and  form  the  base  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

Sac.  781.  Congressional  findings  of  neces- 
sity. 

(1)  There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which.  In  Its  origins,  lu  development, 
and  Its  present  practice,  li  a  world-wide 
revolutionary  movement  whose  purpose  11 
is  by  treachery,  deceit.  InflltratloQ  into  other 
groups  (govertunentat  and  otherwise),  es- 
pionage, Batx>tage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dlctatorablp  in  the  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  through  the  me- 
dium ot  a  world-wide  Communist  organi- 
sation. 
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i2)  The  eatabllahment  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  In  any  country  resulu  in  th« 
buppreealon  of  all  oppoaltlon  to  the  party 
in  power  .  .  .  and  results  in  the  tnalat«- 
nance  of  control  over  the  people  through  fear, 
terrorlam  and  brutality. 

l4)  The  direction  and  control  of  the  world 
Communlit  movement  is  fested  in  and  eaer- 
clsed  by  the  Communist  dlctatorablp  of  a 
foreign  country. 

(9)  In  thf  United  States  thoae  individuals 
who  knowingly  and  wilfully  participate  in 
the  world  Communiic  movement,  when  they 
«o  participate,  in  effect  repudiate  their  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  In  effect 
iran&fer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  Ib  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol ot  the  world  Communist  movement. 

(15>  .  .  .  Tlie  Communist  organization  in 
the  United  States  .  .  .  and  the  nature  and 
control  of  the  world  Communist  movement 
iuelf.  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
lo  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  existence  of  free  American  institutions. 
a:id  make  tt  necea&ary  that  Congress  .  .  . 
enact  appropriate  legislation  .  .  .  designed 
to  prevent  It  from  accompUahlng  Its  pur- 
pose in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  most  essenti&l  provisions 
01  law  which  followed  this  congressloiuJ 
finding  have  been  knocked  down  over 
the  years  by  misguided  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Disintegration  of  our  society 
has  closely  paralleled  the  undermining 
of  all  our  internal  security  laws.  It  is 
essential  that  we  erect  these  barriers 
again  in  our  own  defense.  There  is  pres- 
ently a  bill  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
nutte,  S.  12,  cosponsored  by  Senator  Mur- 
puv.  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
fliUog  the  gaps  which  have  been  created 
in  our  internal  defense  system.  Without 
strong  public  senument  manifested  for 
this  bill,  it  will  never  be  passed. 


RHODESIA  IS  ALIVE  AND  WELL 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OP    MU4NKSOTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  R£PR£SENTATIVXS 

V/edneiday,  September  9. 1970 

tti.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
unfortunately  many  misconceptions 
about  Rhodesia.  In  recent  weeks  I  have 
attempted  to  dispel  some  of  these  myths. 
Rhodesia  Is  not  "a  threat  to  world 
peace."  She  plana  to  conquer  no  one  nor 
declare  war  on  any  State.  She  is  not  try- 
ing to  subvert  the  govenunents  of  other 
Nations.  She  is  neither  backward  nor 
Isolated  aa  some  wrongly  tielieve.  To  shed 
additional  light  on  this  subject,  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  time  Into  the  Ritoao  a 
newsletter  by  the  Friends  of  Rhodealan 
Independence.  Their  observations  make 
for  some  interesting  reading: 
Aim-RaoosEu  Sanctions  Totjx  Fsn.t7aa — 
Nbw  Nation  Boomzno  and  Pomaa  Ssctntt 

For  nearly  five  years  Rhodesia  lias  been 
the  object  of  intense  persecution  Intended 
to  bring  down  her  Independent  government. 
Several  British  frigates  have  patrolled  the 
East  African  coast  during  that  time  to  en- 
force the  sanctions.  Britain  even  refuses  to 
honor  Rhodeslan  postage  stamps — a  petty 
and  clearly  lUegal  position  equal  to  her  vln- 
dlctlv*  and  t>ald  piracy  In  regard  to  Bbo- 
desUn  property. 

A  lew  examples  of  the  total  failure  of  lane- 
tlona  an  aasUy  provided: 
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In  IMO  total  earnings  £rom  emiployment 
of  Rhodesia's  235,000  Whites  and  43O0.0O0 
Blacks  roae  by  0%  from  461  mUllon  to  602 
million  Bhode&ian  dollars.  (An  American  dol- 
lar U  worth  70  Bhodesian  cenu.) 

Average  annual  aarnings  of  Blacks  in- 
creased by  Z.b%  last  year  and  for  Whites. 
Asiatics  and  mixed  raoes  mcreased  by  5^. 
The  disparity  points  to  the  low  proflUkblllty 
oX  agriculture  and  mining' — the  two  indus- 
tries hurt  most  by  sanctions;  thus  it  Ls  evi- 
dent that  sanctions  have  hurt  most  the  race 
they  were  auppoeedly  invoked  to  assist! 

In  196S  the  Groas  National  Product  oi 
Rhodesia  Jumped  14% — the  bast  Jump  ol 
any  ye&r  since  19&Q. 

For  'be  first  time  since  sanctions  were  Im- 
poaad  In  19G6.  Rbodealan  exports  Increased 
In  1969 — by  a  full  23%  over  1968. 

Insulation  from  the  failing  economy  of 
the  West  has  resulted  In  far  slower  inflation 
and  lower  interest  rates  than  ere  to  be  foimd 
In  the  United  States. 

Almost  anything  can  be  purchaaed  In 
Rhodesia,  usually  at  prices  under  tboae  in 
the  U.S.  Unlimited  quanUUes  of  gaaoUne 
are  available.  Most  goods  for  sale  are  manu- 
factured in  Rhodesia,  including  such  un- 
likely Items  as  potato  chips,  dog  food  and 
matches.  The  country  Is  virtually  self- 
sufficient. 

woo  WX8T  ZM  Moa-avxa 
Rbodeala  today  reaembles  notiiing  so 
much  aa  tb«  American  West  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  There  are  fantastic  reaches  of 
virgin  land:  Inoredlble  im.tappod  sjatursJ 
reaourcas;  new  ctUes  sprtngmg  up  and  wUd 
beasts  and  friendly  nauves  aplenty.  Pttung 
In  perfectly  with  Lhis  vast  potenual  of  wealth 
Is  a  highly  intelligent  and  determined  race 
of  piuueers  ready  to  fight  lo  the  death  for 
tneir  land. 

This  is  the  greateat  reaouroe  of  all  in 
Rhodesia:  lU  people.  Moat^y  of  XngUah  stock, 
they  have  retaaied  the  best  of  their  heritage 
and  represent  the  beet  ol  their  race.  They 
are  a  handsome  Nordic  breed:  a  seif-wlUed, 
guod-Uving,  friendly  people  who  would  &o« 
tolerate  a  low  standard  of  Uvlng  for  thcm- 
seivee  any  more  than  their  stylish  women 
would  wear  a  low  hemline. 

Their  kids  are  healthy,  disciplined,  weU- 
scrubbed  and  wear  pert  uniforms  and  short 
hair  to  school.  The  decadent  influences  which 
are  destroying  a  generation  in  America.  Eng- 
land and  other  Western  nations  are  harder 
to  And  In  Rhodesia.  Drugs  and  pornography 
ore  suppreesed. 

The  Rhodulans  are  botb  ready  and  able 
(one  woiild  say  almost  eager)  to  defend  thalr 
way  of  life;  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The 
clear  and  present  danger  to  their  survlTal 
has  boned  in  them  a  proper  will  to  survive; 
^ihi^  Is  their  greatest  asset  and  their  enemlea' 
Ereatest  obstacle. 

Should  Rhodesia  be  invaded,  the  invadar 
would  be  conltonted  by  at  least  60,000  trained, 
tough  Ilgbtmg  men  capable  of  forcing  the 
highwt  price  for  their  land.  About  hall  of 
this  defense  force  would  be  Black.  And  oi 
oourse  thousands  of  South  African  and  Por- 
tuguese volunteers  and,  for  that  matter,  vol- 
unteers from  ail  over  the  world,  including 
America,  would  rally  to  the  defense  of  this 
noble  UtUe  country.  Any  invader  bad  better 
have  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  weU- 
tralned  and  equipped  troops,  llie  dreams  of 
such  sinister  outfits  as  the  tax-exempt  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  International  Peace 
that  the  Job  can  be  done  for  leas  are  a  de- 
lusion of  wlahf  ul  thinking. 

Hastings  Banda,  leader  of  Malawt  one  of 
the  Black  African  states  friendly  to  Rhodesia, 
says.  "There  is  not  a  single  state  in  Africa 
which  can  raise  an  army  to  face  the  army  of 
South  Africa — even  to  face  the  army  of  Rho- 
desia alone."  This  la  a  fact  dismal  to  the 
oommunisu  and  liberals  but  which  they  may 
as  well  accept.  Rhodesia  is  deflnlUly  on  the 
map  to  stay,  even  if  the  bigoted  eetabUah- 
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fueot  pr«M  and  tb«  corrupt  fovernxoenta  of 
tbe  W«t  rcfuio  to  kcknowledge  It. 

In  I«ct  It  l»  gener»Uy  agreed  that.  U  It 
wtated.  Rhodesia  could  eUmlnat*  lU  nelgh- 
boruig  communist  «Ute  of  Zambia  In  a  two- 
week  campaign.  But  Rhodesia  already  has 
more  than  Its  share  of  Blacks. 

THEXX  ABE   PaOBLSMS 

Rhodesia,  or  course,  has  problems  but  they 
are  not  the  ones  that  the  liberals  eagerly 
havk  to  the  suckers  who  believe  the  menda- 
cious -free  press"  In  America.  Perhaps  Rho- 
desias  most  minor  problem  Is  a  shortage  of 
capital— but  a  slower  pace  of  detelopment 
can  only,  over  the  long  run.  help  a  sound 
ekpunalon.  Her  rulers  had  best  be  careful 
about  who  they  accept  capital  from  and 
should  count  their  blessings  In  that  Rho- 
deslans,  thanks  to  sanctions,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  control  of  their  natural  re- 
sources and  industries. 

Exumally  a  great  problem  has  recently 
come  to  light  with  the  large-scale  Incursion 
of  Red  China  Into  central  Africa.  This  im- 
portant news  has  been  totoUy  suppressed  In 
America.  The  Chinese  Beds  are  not  only 
training  Black  gjerriuss  Ln  Tanzania,  al- 
legedly to  be  used  to  drive  the  White  man 
from  Africa,  but  they  are  building  a  1.600- 
mlle  railroad  from  Dar-Es-8«la«jn  (Tan- 
lanlal  to  Ndola  (Zambia).  The  highly 
emclent  Rhodeslan  Intelligence  service  esti- 
mates that  at  least  lO.OOO  Chinese  have  al- 
rsady  been  brought  into  Tanaania  and  Zam- 
bia to  work  on  this  project  and  more  are 
arriving  every  day.  Humor  has  It  that  a» 
one  compensation  for  building  the  railroad 
the  yellow  Beds  are  to  receive  a  land  grant 
of  one  mUe  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 

•This,  as  well  as  much  additional  evidence 
of  Chlneee  Interest  in  central  Africa,  poses 
a  serious  problem  not  only  to  White  Bho- 
deslans  but  also  to  all  Black  Alrtoans,  for 
the  Chinese  can  have  only  one  aim  In  view- 
settlement  of  their  surplus  population 
through  colonliatlon.  And  this— U  they  are 
successful— win  certainly  mean  eitermjna- 
tlon  of  those  who  occupy  land  they  covet. 
Chinese  have  no  earthly  use  tor  Black  labor. 

CaEATESr   PSOBLZM 

By  far  the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
Rhodesia  Is.  of  course,  race.  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem bound  to  get  worse  as  times  goes  by.  It 
Is  not  that  relations  between  the  races  are 
had  they  are.  in  fact,  quite  good— far  better, 
for  example,  than  In  the  United  States.  The 
problem  Is  really  for  the  future  and  can  be 
appreciated  by  comprehending  the  relative 
cllaparlty  in  population  Increase  Because  of 
the  very  generous  and  humanitarian  treat- 
ment of  the  Blacks  by  the  Whites  the  Afri- 
can population  Is  increasing  by  3.4 'i  per  year 
whereas  the  White  population  Is  Increasing 
by  less  than  17c  White  Immigration  la  un- 
likely to  solve  the  problem  lor  the  short  run 
and  cannot  for  the  long  run  and  although 
taxes  today  are  much  easier  on  Bhodealans 
than  they  are  on  Americana  (Rhodeslan 
taxes  were  lowered  last  year)  eventually  a 
welfare  problem  can  develop  which  will  even 
make  the  gargantuan  American  dole  eeem 
puny  by  comparison. 

TBX   IWXMTT    WITHIN 

A  problem  In  some  respecu  even  greater 
than  the  race  problem  Is  the  posalbUlty  of 
Rhodesia's  capture  by  the  International 
bankers  The  HersJd,  Salisbury's  big  dally.  U 
owned  by  the  Argus  group,  the  Ujndou- 
baaed  publisher  whose  l^tlst-orlented 
papers  (with  one  exception  they  own  the 
English-language  papers  in  south  Africa) 
oocnpare  to  the  woeat  that  America  has  to 
offer. 

But  the  Herald  ia  not  as  Important  In  the 
Leftist  scheme  as  are  certain  International 
financiers.  Operating  In  flamboyant  style  in 
Rhodesia  Is  the  Anglo-American  Corporation. 
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one  of  H.  P.  Oppenheimer'e  innumerable 
Ironts.  The  enigoiMic  OppenUoUner  i»  play- 
ing ror  big  stakes.  A  conflrmed  Leftist  who 
fluanclfclly  backs  Leftist  and  world  govern- 
ment caufiea.  Oppenhelmer  U  one  of  the  top 
international  capitalists  In  the  world.  His 
vast  wealth  includes  a  monopoly  on  the  S.A 
diamond  mines.  41%  of  all  gold  mining  in 
S.A.  and  great  holdings  In  all  other  minerals 
found  la  the  rich  depoelts  of  southern  ATrlca. 
OS  well  as  virtually  every  other  induatry  of 
the  area. 

Cheap  labor  U  what  Oppenhelmer  erave« 
and  he  flnds  a  liberal,  do-good  pose  conven- 
ient for  this  as  well  as  to  mask  his  sinister 
International  connectlous.  Oppenhelmer  and 
his  breed  are  no  friends  of  Rhodesia  and  if 
they  gain  the  upper  hand — or  even  a  great 
amount  of  influence,  such  aa  they  have  at- 
tained In  S.A.  under  Vorster,  RhodesU's  sur- 
vival  win   be   made  more   difficult.   Not   *U 
Rhodeslaus    recognize    this    threat;    indeed. 
they  welcome  the  capital  that  Oppenhelmer 
baa   to   Invest.    He    u   presently   buying    up 
many  of  the  mines  that  were  closed  by  the 
MUictloua.  presumably  at  reasonable  prloea. 
No  wonder  that,  aa  a  loyal  elder  In  the  inter- 
national council,  he  approves  of  sanctions. 
What  better  way  can  there  be  to  lower  the 
pnoea  of  mines  and  raise  the  price  of  theu 
producu?  The  practical   Rhodeslan*  reallM 
that  markeUng  'UlegaJ"  nUuerals  is  no  prob- 
lem for  the  man  who  controls  the  markets. 
And  the  fact  la  that  Rhodeslan  chrome.  lead, 
copper,  etc.  mines  are  operating  at  full  blast. 
The  only  practical  effect  of  sanctions  m  re- 
gard to  chrome,  for  example,  is  that  sanc- 
tions have  Increased  Its  price  by  »10  per  ton. 
oppenhelmer  cannot  be  unhappy  at  that. 
THE  BIO  ncnraE 
The    most    vivid    impression    that    many 
Americans  will  derive  from   the  Rhodeslan 
panorama   is   that   If  Americans  in   general 
were  as  aware  of  the  threats  to  their  survival 
iL»  ore  the  Rbodeslana,  America  could  cer- 
tainly survive.  In  fact.  It  la  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa — 
composed   of   men  and   women   who   realise 
that  they  are  fighting  a  war  for  their  sur- 
vival— will  outlast  an  America  composed  In 
good  part  of  the  unaware  and  apathetic.  An 
event  which  could   trigger  the  final  fall  of 
America,  Britain.  Prance  and  moat  other  na- 
tions in  the  world— an  international  money 
crista — would   find   Rhodesia  and   S^.   rela- 
tively secure  in  their  splendid  Isolation,  their 
currencies  backed  by  gold  and  their  econ- 
omies unneeding  of  what  the  rest  of  the  West 
has  to  offer.   In  such   an  extremity — which 
seems  only  a  matter  of  tlnte — Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  would  emerge  as  a  major  power 
bloc. 

TOUBS   «EE    IMPORTANT 

It  Is  well  for  people  of  the  United  States 
to  have  an  understanding  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  free  of  the  lying  bias  of  the 
■free  preaa"  and  the  oppoalte  is  also  true. 
The  beat  way  thU  can  be  accomplished  Is 
through  the  National  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. Prlends  of  Rhodeslan  Independence, 
which  has  now  announced  that  It  la  expand- 
ing lu  program  of  tours.  One  may  read  end- 
lessly of  the  friendliness  and  generosity  of 
the  Rhodeslan  people;  of  the  breathUklng 
and  stupendous  magnificence  of  Vtetorla 
PaUs;  of  the  thrill  of  seeing  hundreds  of  wild 
game  au  natural  in  the  5,000-square  mile 
WanlEle  Park;  of  the  dear  Rhodeslan  nights 
end  wonderful  climate;  but  only  by  a  visit 
there  can  one  really  comprehend  its  reality. 
As  for  the  Rhodeslans,  visits  from  sympa- 
thetic Americans  are  wonderfully  Invigorat- 
ing, giving  rout  as  such  rtslts  do  to  the  Uea 
spread  by  their  own  few  hawken  of  despair. 
They  win  tell  you  how  much  their  American 
friends  do  for  their  morale.  As  a  more  prac- 
tical matter,  tours  provide  some  American 
exchange,  which  is  much  sought  after  for 
purposes  of  trade. 
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WHAT  MY  COUNTRY'S  FLAG  MEANS 
TO  ME 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MissouaJ 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTA'nVEa 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently.  Mi- 
aiid  Mrs.  Bob  Dee.  publishers  o(  the 
Greenfield.  Mo..  Vedette  newspaper,  con- 
ducted an  essay  contest  on  the  subject. 
'What  My  Country's  Flag  Means  to 
Me."  The  readers  ol  the  newspaper  were 
invited  to  enter  the  contest.  When  the 
essays  were  received,  they  were  printed 
in  the  Vedette  and  the  wliuiers  selected 
by  a  vote  of  the  paper's  readership. 

I  commend  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dee  for  their 
desire  to  encourage  respect  for  our  na- 
tional emblem,  and  to  use  their  news- 
paper as  an  outlet  for  the  people  of  Dade 
County  to  express  their  own  personal 
feelings. 

The  following  six  essays  were  Judged 
to  be  the  winners  In  the  Greenfield  Ve- 
dette essay  contest: 

I  First  Place  Onder  IB— Miss  Deonn  Hargls. 
Oreenneld,  Mo.| 
The  American  Flag  Is  an  emblem  of  a  Uv- 
ing  country  for  which  I  have  great  respect 
and  reverence.  It  represents  the  highest 
Ideals  of  individual  liberty.  Justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  aU.  Not  only  does  It  repre- 
sent these,  but  also  freedom,  independence, 
security,  protection,  education,  progress  and 
prosperity. 

It  maltes  me  proud  to  see  that  people  re- 
spect end  care  as  much  about  the  flag  as  I 
do  by  displaying  the  flag  at  their  homes  and 
business  places  on  holidays.  That  Is  Just  a 
few  of  the  things  the  flag  means  to  me. 
Deann  Hargls,  Age  14.  Greenfield.  Mo. 
I  Second  Place  Dnder  18 — Miss  Mellnda 

Blankenahlp,  DadevlUe.  Mo.] 
The  flag  stands  for  America  the  place  where 
1  live.  The  place  where  I  can  go  to  school 
and  Sunday  school.  Where  I  can  learn  the 
colors  of  the  flag  are  read  white  and  blue 
and  all  of  those  colors  are  very  pretty  to  me. 
Mellnda  Blankenahlp,  Age  8.  DadevUle. 
Missouri. 

IThlrd  Place  Under  l»— Miss  Dllde  Hawks. 
Ujckwood.  Mo.) 
When  I  think  of  what  our  country's  flag 
means  to  me.  I  always  think  of  Francis  Scott 
Key.  when  he  was  composing  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  that  "t.ong  may  It  wave,  O'er 
the  Lsjid  of  the  Free,  and  the  Home  of  the 
Brave." 

We  are  Uvlng  In  times  when  we  are  having 
protest,  strikes  and  riots,  and  our  laws  an 
weak,  but  I  am  proud  that  we  have  a  law 
that  Is  strict  when  our  flag  Is  disgraced. 

To  our  Service  men  I  say  Thank  you  to 
dght  for  our  country  so  our  flag  can  keep 
flying,  and  when  they  lay  down  their  Uvea  for 
our  country,  they  can  feel  proud  that  our 
National  flag  of  red.  white,  and  blue  Is  pre- 
sented to  their  family. 

Dixie  Hawks,  Oreenfleld  Freshman. 
I  First  place  over  IB — Mrs.  Maurlne  David- 
son. So.  Oreenfleld,  Mo.) 
To  me  our  Flag  means  America  from  her 
humble  beginning  of  brave  men  and  women 
who  gave  her  birth,  to  present  America  In 
her  strength  and  glory.  It  Is  our  heritage 
from  those  who  fought,  bled  and  died  to 
keep  us  free.  It  Is  a  lump  In  my  throat  and 
tears  of  pride  and  Joy  everytlme  I  hear. 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  see  the  flag 
unfurled.  It  Is  anger  and  pity  for  any  one 
who  desecrates  or  falls  to  defend  It.  It  Is 
th&nkfulneaa  to  God  for  permitting  me  to 
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live  under  it's  protective  brood  stripes  and 
bright  stars. 

Maurlne  Davidson,  over  18. 
I  Second    place    over    18 — Mrs.    Clyde    Birch. 
Greenfield.  Mo.l 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  portray  the  hopes, 
dreams,  toll  imd  bloodshed  that  bought  the 
freedom  I  enjoy  today.  In  them  I  see  the 
wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  compas- 
sion of  Abraham  Llnooln,  the  valor  at  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  I  see  Palth  seeking  ex- 
preaslon  in  a  new  world,  Hope  croealng  the 
ocean  in  au  emigrant  ahJp.  I  see  a  land  of 
plenty  ready  to  ahare  with  a  hungry  world, 
a  land  of  freedom  willing  to  Oght  for  a 
shackled  mankind. 

Our  country's  flag  symboUses  the  best 
that  Imperfect  man  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish In  the  history  of  this  Imperfect 
world. 

Mrm.  Clyde  Birch  (over  IB) . 
1  Third    place    Miss    Oonnie    Hawks    Lock- 
wood,  Mo.  I 

Our  country's  flag  la  representative  of  the 
Ideals  which  have  made  America  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world. 

Our  flag  serves  aa  a  symbol  to  all  men. 
For  a  foreign  man  it  may  be  the  symbol  of 
a  helping  hand.  To  an  enemy  It  may  be  the 
symbol  of  fear  of  the  world's  strongest  ar- 
mies. To  the  American  the  flag  is  a  symbol 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  all  Americans. 

With  every  privilege  is  a  duty.  The  great- 
est privilege  our  flag  offers  Ib  that  of  being 
a  free  citizen  in  a  free  society.  Thus  it  be- 
oomea  my  {wrsonal  duty  to  see  that  the  flag 
is  shown  no  form  of  disrespect  The  flag 
grant*  each  American  the  opportunity  to 
be  a  good  citizen.  When  we  Americana  for- 
get the  ideals  represented  by  our  flag  we 
will  no  longer  be  free  citizens  in  a  free  de- 
mocracy. 

Oosmle  Bawks,  Age  21. 


CX>MMrrTEE  FINDS  NO  IMPROPRIE- 
TIES IN  ORIGINAL  AWARD  OP 
CONTRACT  TO  GENERAL  ELEC- 
TRIC 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PZHNflTl.V*NIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  CODGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pro- 
curement competition  conducted  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adjnln- 
tstratlon  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  two  applications  technology  satellites 
In  April  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  to  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Valley  Forge.  Pa.  The 
other  competitor,  the  Fairchlld-HUler 
Corp.,  Gennantown,  Md.,  protested  this 
award. 

Because  of  the  unusual  situation  re- 
sulting from  this  protest,  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions Inquired  into  the  basic  [acts  about 
the  source  selection,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  also  completed  a  study 
on  the  matter.  The  GAO  concluded  that 
established  award  selection  procedures 
were  not  followed  and  that  the  pro- 
cedures actually  followed  were  defec- 
Uve. 

In  response  to  GAO's  recommendation 
that  the  proposed  award  be  recon- 
sidered— even  though  no  Improprieties 
were  found — Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
NASA  Administrator,  appointed  >  top- 
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level  committee  of  NASA  olBcials  to  re- 
consider the  selection  of  OE  for  the  ATS 
procurement. 

This  specially  appointed  committee, 
after  considering  the  award,  has  reversed 
the  selection  and  decided  the  contract 
should  be  awarded  to  the  Fairchlld- 
Hlller  Corp.,  strictly  on  the  subjective 
basis  of  what  it  feels  are  technical  su- 
periorities. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  committee 
clearly  refuted  false  and  erroneous 
charges  raised  by  Fairchild-HUler  that 
price  leaks  and  other  irregularities  took 
place.  SpeciflcaUy.  NASA's  ATS  Pro- 
curement Review  Committee  states  that 
the  so-called  technical  transfusion  Is- 
sue bad  no  effect  and  that  neither  firm 
appeared  to  have  a  significant  edge  as 
an  innovator. 

The  committee  further  points  out  that 
1  week's  difference  in  submission  time  of 
proposals,  while  it  may  have  permitted 
Palrchild-HUler  to  reduce  its  bid  by  per- 
haps a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
was  not  critical.  It  concluded,  in  fact, 
that  neither  company's  proposed  bid 
provided  a  valid  discriminator  in  the 
selection  of  a  contractor,  because  of  the 
small  difference  in  estimated  costs  pro- 
s>o&ed  by  each  company. 

At  the  same  time,  the  review  com- 
mittee also  states  in  its  report  of  Au- 
gust 26.  1910.  "that  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  a  cost  leak  of  Fairchlld  in- 
formation to  OE  actually  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  normal  security  procedures 
employed  by  NASA,  the  very  limited 
time  In  which  a  leak  could  have  taken 
place,  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing last-minute  revisions  in  matrixed  cost 
proposals." 

The  NASA  review  conunlttee,  more- 
over, upheld  the  prior  analysis  that  cost 
savings  to  NASA  proposed  by  GE  are  real 
and  are  based  on  sound  and  acceptable 
accounting  methods. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  record 
show  clearly  and  irrevocably  that  these 
charges  leveled  against  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  are  unfounded  and  baseless.  A 
respected  and  valued  member  of  the  in- 
dustrial community,  GE  has  participated 
successfully  in  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  space  programs  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  compiled  an  enviable  and  deserved 
reputation  that  should  not  be  impugned 
in  the  heat  of  competition. 

I  feel  that  the  accusations,  while  raised 
in  good  faith,  were  trlgsered  In  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  lost  contract  bid.  It  U 
reijrettable  that  this  entire  incident  oc- 
curred. 

The  attack  on  GE  was  unwarranted. 

The  review  committee  substantiates 
this.  And  the  record  should  show  this. 


WHY  CRIME  SK'STROCKETS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixiNois 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTAnVBS 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 

have  been  some  Indications  that  the  rate 

of  increase  in  crime  has  been  lessened, 

the  harsh  facts  are  that  crime  is  stm 
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one  ol  our  major  domestic  problems. 
Now  that  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
control  bill  has  been  approved,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Congress  will  soon  take 
afflrmative  action  on  the  balance  ol  the 
administraUon's  crime  fighting  pro- 
posals. 

An  editorial  appearing  Ln  the  August 
30,  1970,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  entitled  "Why  Crime  Skyrockets" 
does  an  effective  Job  in  rebutting  some  of 
the  excuses  and  rationalizations  which 
are  offered  from  some  qiiarters  when  dis- 
cussing reasons  for  the  scandalous  crime 
rate  in  this  oountry.  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  placed  In  the  Rbcokd  at  this 
point: 

Wbt  CaxMs  SKTmocxsrs 
(By  C.  L.  X>ancey) 
A  good  many  people  are  no  longer  en- 
tranced by  tbe  lovely  logic  uaed  to  penuade 
tjQem  tbat  tbe  "crime  problem  U  really  a 
poverty  problem,"  or  that  "the  real  problem 
la  that  our  oorrecUonal  ixutltuUona  are 
louay." 

There  are  foUu  who  want  to  look  at  every- 
thing they  can  find  except  the  criminal,  him* 
seU. 

People  generally  know  perfectly  weU  that 
the  problem  of  poverty  la  not  a  modem 
phenomenon.  They  know  that  "louay  cor- 
rectional inatltutiooa"  are  not  an  invention 
of  the  Uld-Twentleth  Century.  They  have 
been  around — and  much  worae — for  a  long, 
long  time. 

And  tlcy-rockeUng  CRIME  ia  a  modern 
phenomenon. 

The  increaee  In  cancer  haa  been  traced  to 
the  Increase  in  clgaret  amoklng.  What  almi- 
larly  acoountA  for  the  inorease  la  crime? 
What  tiaa  changed  comparably? 

The  change  that  haa  accompanied  the 
r^ximing  crime  flgurea  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us  and  baa  made  headlines  hand-ln-hand 
wltb  rlalng  violence  for  years. 

It  has  been  the  series  of  legaliatlc  ruling 
that  tiave  Increasingly  crippled  police  ac- 
tion, and  increasingly  crippled  effective  proa- 
ecutloD,  and  Incraaalngly  crippled  mean- 
ingful aentencea  in  the  courta. 

The  * 'sociological"  or  whatever-lt-ls  pre- 
occupation of  the  courts  haa  reverberated 
from  Che  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Washington 
to  the  changed  practices  of  tbe  Police  Magla- 
tratea  In  Peoria. 

When  a  crime  is  committed,  the  police  to- 
day have  a  much  tougher  time  because  they 
have  had  to  be  more  ooncemed  with  such 
compiicaUons  aa  whether  a  lawyer  is  present 
before  ihcy  can  aak  a  question  and  their  own 
tippy-toe  conduct  than  with  finding  out  the 
facts. 

When  they  do  get  evidence,  they  have  a 
tough  times  getting  tbe  case  prosecuted. 
State's  attorneys  are  swamped.  The  "mod- 
em" rulings  make  it  twice  aa  dUBcult  for 
them  to  make  a  caae  because  theae  ruiinga 
force  them  to  run  ttirough  a  maao  of  ob- 
stacles while  opening  broad  highways  and 
great  freedom  of  action  to  tbe  defense. 

When  they  do  prosecute,  they  have  a  tough 
time  getting  a  oonvlctlon  In  court  because  eo 
many  trials  have  become  a  game  of  seeking 
technical  gimmicks  out  of  the  vast  selec- 
tion provided  in  past  court  decisions  whM«- 
by  a  fellow  can  escape  Justloe  without 
bothering  about  the  facts  ■■  to  gimt  or  in- 
oocence. 

Then,  when  there  is  a  conviction.  It  la  hard 
to  get  a  penalty  that  amounts  to  anytblng. 
T^  Supreme  Court  fUnchee  from  Ita  Kdemn 
duly  when  that  duty  Is  harsh — and  finds  any 
gimmicky  excuse  In  sight  to  overturn  the 
death  penalty,  for  example. 

The  lower  courts  flinch.  In  turn,  firaoi 
those  matters  where  duty  Is  harA  and  ez- 
prees  and  act  with  more  sympathy  to  the 
present  predlOBment  of  the  criminal  before 
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UMm  in  court  Uian  to  Uw  tctaul  and  Inno- 
uot  pi«t  vtctun  ol  U>o  crime — or  lutuM  vlc- 
ilma.  «ltli«r  on*.  (Alter  *U.  th»  cnme  ItMlf 
takes  place  outside  the  Judgei  presence,  and 
doeeul  -loucii"  him  as  deeply  as  the  caught 
cnmlual  now  "In  tiouDle."*) 

Tbls  lan't  a  pleasant  way  to  look  at  the 
situation,  and  we  Uve  In  an  era  where  many 
people  insist  that  we  have  become  so  en- 
lightened and  so  clever  that  we  can  alwaya 
and  a  pleasant  way  to  solve  problems. 

But.  It  seems  to  us.  the  "'contilved  esplaua- 
tlous"  about  the  "root  causae"  of  crime  simply 
are  not  theories  or  conclusions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  evidence. 

The  Increased  handicaps  and  oompUca- 
Uons  placed  in  the  way  ot  police,  proaoou- 
tlon  and  punishment  as  relac«d  to  the  ac- 
companying rise  in  crime  IS  consistent  In 
terms  ol  fitting  the  physical  evidence. 

It  Is  basic  In  law.  we  thought,  that  relat- 
ing the  theory  ol  the  crime  to  the  physical 
evidence  Is  the  beet  lest  ol  truth— not  the 
Ingenuity  or  oratorical  skill  of  the  lawyer 
In  closing  argument. 

How  about  applying  such  principles  to 
these  theories  ot  what  causes  the  Increaae  In 
crime— and  applymg  them  In  a  re-«T»mlna- 
Uon  of  many  of  the  new  -principles"  and 
practlcee  that  have  been  Instituted? 

Moat  of  them.  It  seems  to  us.  were  Intro- 
duced to  solve  Imaginary  problems  that 
dldnt  ellst.  whUe  exacerbating  the  massive 
problems  that  DO  exist  and  ARK  growing  I 
Lot's  make  oar  thoorlee  follow  the  physical 
evidence  for  a  change. 


VINCE  LOMBARDI 


HON. JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

09    WISCONSIN 

IN  THI  BOOSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr  BTRNES  of  Wlscotisln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er we  are  all  saddened  at  the  loss  of 
vince  Lombard!,  especially  the  people  of 
the  Qreen  Bay  area  who  knew  him  so 
well 

A5  is  well  known.  Vlnce  Lombardl  took 
over  the  Qreen  Bay  Packers  at  thetr 
lowest  ebb  and  rebuilt  them  Into  the 
most  successful  professional  football 
team  in  history. 

However,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  September  3 
iraue  of  the  Oreen  Bay  Press-Gazette, 
the  people  of  Gr«n  Bay  remember  and 
appreciate  Vlnce  Lombardl  for  more  than 
his  football  genius: 

Th>  txnua  LoBCBsaoi  lxcxsid 
The  untimely  death  ot  Vlnce  Lcmbardl  In 
the  prime  of  his  career  ss  a  professional  foot- 
baU  coach  and  bualncsa  administrator  takes 
trom  the  sports  scene  one  of  l«  moat  dy- 
namic and  colorful  personaUtles. 

Although  his  death  was  not  unexpected 
because  of  the  well-founded  but  unomclal 
reports  of  his  deteriorating  physical  condi- 
tion foUowmg  two  operatlans.  It  stUl  came  as 
a  shook.  Those  who  have  lollowed  Mr.  Lom- 
bardl's  career  certainly  felt  that  here  was  a 
man  of  indomitable  wUl  who  )ust  would  not 
be  felled  by  a  physical  ailment.  And  yet  his 
anal  Illness  came  with  devastating  and  re- 
lentless suddenness  and  to  a  man  who  had 
■a  prized  pbyalcal  atness  In  himself  as  well 
as  others. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Lombardl's  success  In 
his  chosen  vocation  are  well  enough  known 
to  require  no  detailed  repetition  here.  Above 
and  beyond  thai  record,  however,  was  the 
motivating  force,  the  man's  philosophy, 
which  must  be  equsay  rememl>ered  for  Its 
Impact  on  those  around  him  as  weU  as  those 
who    did    not    directly    come    within    that 
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sphere  That  phUosophy  centered  on  man's 
striving  for  perfection  wlthm  hlnaself.  Mr. 
Uimbardl  saw  faUurea  along  the  road  toward 
that  goal  as  prods  to  success,  but  be  recog- 
nized success  as  having  its  own  buUt-ln  ob- 
stacles toward  the  effort  and  dedication  nec- 
essary to  prevent  backsliding. 

Mr.  Lombardl  was  a  hard  taskmaster  on 
the  foothaU  field  because  he  saw  no  other 
way  to  win.  Be  could  understand  human 
failures  while  demanding  perfecuon.  He 
often  was  less  critical  when  tallurea  occurred 
than  when  success  was  achieved  through 
less  than  the  complete  use  of  an  individual's 
talents  whose  complete  tulflllment  he  saw 
ss  sn  obligation.  The  one  human  failure  he 
could  not  forgive  was  shirking  from  dedica- 
tion to  reach  a  goal,  even  one  which  seemed 
beyond  human  reach. 

PootbaU  teaches  that  work  and  sacrifice, 
perseverance  and  competlUveneas.  selfless- 
ness and  respect  for  authority  sre  the  things 
one  must  possess  u  he  la  to  achieve."  he  fre- 
quently said  He  saw  those  qualities  also  as 
necessary  In  man's  day-to-day  Ufe  and  as 
national  goals  In  evaluating  today's  national 
problems  be  said  that  "the  struggle  America 
faces  today  Is  a  struggle  for  the  hearts  and 
souls  and  minds  of  men  "  in  that  we  must 
walk  the  tightrope  between  the  consent  we 
must  receive  and  the  control  we  must  iiert" 
in  accepting  the  exercise  of  authority  rather 
than  Its  condemnation. 

It  was  during  his  coaching  tenure  In  Oreen 
Bay  that  Mr.  Lombardl  put  to  the  test  hU 
beUel  that  loyalty,  teamwork.  Bpartanlsm 
with  sacrifices  and  wliat  he  called  "heart 
power,  not  hate  power"  were  the  touchstones 
to  success.  The  result:  In  nine  seasons  as 
head  coach.  Mr.  Lombardl  led  the  Packers 
to  five  league  championships  and  two  Super 
Bowl  championships.  What  U  sometimes  for- 
gotten about  lllm  In  those  successes  in  foot- 
bsll  Is  that  he  also  participated  as  a  leader 
In  many  fund-raising  efforu  for  charitable, 
health  and  educational  organizations.  He 
brought  to  such  participation  the  same  aU- 
out  effort  which  marked  his  coaching  genius. 
Oreen  Bay  has  good  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  Mr.  Lombardl  for  taking  the  Packers  from 
the  bottom  of  the  NFL  to  the  helghu  which 
may  never  be  matched  again  by  any  team  in 
the  continuity  of  their  success.  In  turn. 
Oreen  Bay  provided  him  with  a  glittering 
opportunity  to  put  Into  practice  all  of  the 
teneu  of  ills  philosophy  wlilch  he  lud 
shaped  during  his  many  years  as  a  lilgh 
school,  college  and  professional  coach,  pri- 
marily as  an  assistant. 

A  legend  in  life,  Mr  Lombardl  will  go 
down  in  the  lilstory  of  professional  football 
as  one  ot  Its  greatest  coaches  and  admin- 
istrators. Just  ss  significant  wUl  be  the  In- 
Suence  he  had  beyond  the  football  field  In 
his  constant  emphssis  on  and  the  ne«4^  for 
man  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  the  virtues  of 
loyalty,  effort,  dedication,  apprecutlon  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  respect  for 
authority  properly  and  validly  exercised. 

The  man  has  died  but  the  Lombardl 
legend  will  live. 


September  9,  1970 


CARLIS1£  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND  A  CREDIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   PXNNBYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  BEPRHSENTATnmS 
Wedneciay.  Sevtember  9, 1970 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  previous  occasion  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  to  ad- 
vise this  body  that  the  Carlisle  Senior 
High  School  Band  of  Carlisle.  Pa.,  had. 
In  late  July,  won  the  high  distinction  of 


being  declared  the  champions  of  the 
World  Mu5lc  Competition  held  at  Kerk- 
rade,  Netherlands. 

This  superior  performance  of  the  Car- 
lisle Senior  High  School  Band  has  won 
the  applause  and  commendation  of  hosts 
throughout  the  land,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  CoNOakssioNAL  Recokd 
an  extract  from  the  Evening  Sentinel, 
Carlisle,  which  sumxnariaes  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  band  during  its  per- 
(ormance  at  Kerkrade. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  like  to 
insert  into  the  Concrission/u.  Rzcoao 
copies  of  telegrams  sent  to  the  band  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  and  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Raymond  P. 
Shafer. 

The  Carlisle  Senior  High  School  Band 
is   a  credit   to   the   United  States,   the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Car- 
hsle.  and  to  the  youth  of  America.  Hats 
otr  to  a  superb  musical  organization. 
The  material  follows: 
CAXi-istx  HicB  BsND  Wuva  Plaar  PLsci 
The  award-winning   Carllsls  Senior  High 
school  Band  has  won  many  laurels  over  the 
past  years,   but  an  announcement  received 
here   over   tiie   weekend   appears   to  be   the 
cUmax  to  any  award  yet  earned  by  the  lo- 
cal group. 

DUec'.ed  by  Clyde  M.  Barr.  the  CHS  Ban) 
walked  off  with  three  first  placea,  'Iwo  with 
honors.  In  iliier  divisions  at  the  World  Music 
Pesuvai  in  Kerkrade.  The  Netherlands,  over 
ihe  weekend. 

This  IS  the  competition  to  which  the  band 
hsa  directed  its  attentions  during  almost  a 
ycir  of  planning,  and  for  which  they  IniU- 
a:ed  a  successful  >70.000  fund  campaign. 

The  bond  participated  m  the  contest  al 
Kerkrade  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  the 
news  of  the  lop  awards  brought  far-reach- 
ing acclaim  throughout  tlie  entire  Carlisle 
district. 

KASN    HIGH    POINTS 

On  Saturday,  the  CHS  band  earned  3afi 
ot  3S0  possible  points  for  lu  Initial  first 
place  with  honors  m  the  oonceri.  division. 
Before  tlie  band  left  last  week,  the  con- 
cen  dlvulon  was  felt  by  many  to  lie  the 
weakest   portion  of  the  band's  repertoire. 

In  obtaining  ai*ii  of  340  pomts,  the  band 
received  first  place  In  the  pindc  division 
yesterday. 

The  second  first  place  with  honors  was 
garuered  by  the  high  school  band  when  it 
earned  n5>,i  of  180  points  In  the  show  di- 
vision. The  show  dlvulon  la  like  a  football 
half-time  program. 

A  feaUval  Judge  told  Kurt  Wilson,  news 
cnrrespondent  with  the  band,  that  the  show 
division  total  Is  the  highest  number  of  points 
ever  recorded  In  the  world  muile  (wtlval's 
liistovy. 

Thx  White  Hodsb, 
Washington,  August  S,  it70. 
Mr.  Clvoe  M.  Baaa. 

Sand  Director,  Carlisle  Senior  Hfpd  Softool, 
Carllste,  Pa. 

Deai  Mi.  Baxa:  The  Carlisle  Senior  High 
School  Band's  brilliant  success  at  the  World 
Musical  Festival  must  surely  lie  as  graUfylng 
to  you  and  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  Carlisle 
as  it  is  to  me.  The  triumplis  that  matter  are 
never  easy  ones,  and  you  and  your  studenU 
deserve  a  warm  round  of  applause  from 
all  ot  us  for  your  achievements  against  the 
strongest  competition.  I  would  Uke  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  many  others  you 
and  the  Band  wUl  be  receiving  In  the  days 
ahead. 

With  every  good  wlah  to  you  and  to  each 
memtxr  of  the  Band. 
Sincerely. 

RicBsaD  NnoM. 
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CoasuoNwaALTU  or  PxNNSTLVAjna, 

GovEaNOE's  OmcE. 
HarrUburg.  AugtLst  22, 1970. 
The  Carlisle  High   School  Marching  Band, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
GBlXTtNCs: 

Tour  outstanding  success  In  International 
competition  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
Uon  and  I  want  to  extend  congratulations 
on  winning  three  top  prizes  I 

Tour  fine  performances  In  the  music  fes- 
uval  and  concert  tour  have  brought  much 
credit  to  Carlisle  and  to  our  commonwealth. 
YOU  have  also  brought  much  credit  to  your 
generation  and  have  helped  to  show  the 
world  Ihst.  like  you.  the  vast  majority  of 
young  Americans  are  useful  and  productive 
citizens. 

I  know  that  the  many  months  of  preparing 
tor  the  tnp  and  then  seeing  it  come  to  frui- 
tion, lollowed  by  the  distinguished  honors 
you  hsve  received,  are  things  you  will  always 
remember  with  pride  and  satlsfsctlon. 

Welcome  home. 

Ratmond  p.  SHATXa. 

Governor. 


THE   RAPE   OF   THE   GOOD   EARTH 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  Botrra  caeolin* 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  McMUjLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  and  pride  in  having  an 
opportunity  to  Insert  to  the  CONCUkS- 
sioKAi.  Record  a  copy  of  a  sermon 
recenUy  deUvered  by  Dr.  S.  George 
LoveU,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Conway.  B.C. 

I  know  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  Interested  in  soil  conservation 
and  we  continuously  use  our  best  efforts 
to  protect  our  soil. 

Of  course,  we  are  Interested  in  en- 
vironment and  pollution  which  ties  in 
with  soli  conservation. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
take  a  few  minutes  of  their  valuable 
time  to  read  the  sermon  delivered  on 
May  14,  1970,  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Baptist  ministers  in  the 
United  SUtea. 

Dr.  Lovell  haa  traveled  widely  through- 
out our  country  and  is  well  prei»red  to 
speak  on  this  subject. 

The  sermon  follows: 

The  Rate  or  the  Oooo  Eaeth 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  our  astronauts 
from  outer  space,  looltlng  at  the  bleak,  water- 
less, Ufeleae  wasteland  of  the  moon  and  then 
loolting  tiack  at  the  green-blue  verdant 
beauty  of  the  earth  said  to  his  companion. 
"It  Is  sad  to  think  that  that  lovely  planet 
with  all  lU  llfe-glvlng  beauty  U  being  raped. 
ravished .  and  ruined  by  the  insauahle  greed 
of  sinful  man." 

This  Is  Sou  Conservation  Sunday  through- 
out the  land  and  the  churchee  have  been 
caued  upon  by  the  Soil  Oonservstlon  Service 
to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  our  people  that 
life  on  this  planet  can  be  destrx^wd  not 
only  by  the  quick  fiaah  of  a  nuclear  blast  but 
also  by  much  slower  and  much  more  cruel 
methods:  ttie  slow  starvation  of  a  human 
race  that  didn't  have  gumption  enough  to 
conserve,  build  up  and  pass  on  to  unborn 
generations  the  stuff  on  which  sll  life  de- 
pends :  the  "good  earth." 

in  recent  months  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tion iias  iMen  called  to  the  neoeeaity  of  sav- 
ing our  envlrtKunent.  College  students,  high 
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school  Btudenu  and  other  Inureited  cltlzezu 
throughout  the  land  a  tew  weeks  ago  held 
rallies  over  the  coiiziU7  in  observanoo  of 
'Earth  Day."  Tbls  renewed  int«re8t  In  the 
earth  has  been  brought  urfonUy  to  our  at- 
tenUon by  experts  on  the  subject  who  tell 
us  that  unless  we  reverse  the  trend  of  pol- 
luUon,  erosion,  and  desLrucilon  ol  our  en- 
vironment, we  have  only  about  thirty  more 
yew  to  survive.  We  are  graceful  to  those 
people  of  insight  and  dedication  who  are 
trying  to  arouse  public  interest  In  the  sal- 
vation of  the  earth.  AfMr  all,  from  whAt  the 
astronauts  tell  us,  this  Is  about  all  we  have 
to  live  on  There  Is  nothing  "out  there"  that 
even  gives  promise  of  sustaining  human  Ufe. 
We  are  prisoners  on  tbls  little  planet  called 
earth;  it  is  getting  more  crowded  every  day 
and  more  polluted  too,  sad  we  had  better 
teJce  serious  action  to  save  it — now.  Or  else. 
there  won't  be  any  need  for  a  nuclar  war. 
In  a  few  years  we  will  all  be  dead  In  our 
own  garbage. 

Now  I  know  that  sounds  over-stated  and 
you  can  accuse  me  of  being  an  alarmist  If 
you  want  to.  I  am  but  passing  on  lo  you  what 
U  being  said  by  knowledgeable  people  who 
ought  to  know  what's  going  on.  The  Soil 
Coniervacion  Service  has  ben  saying  this  for 
yeirs  but  nobody  paid  much  attention.  Now, 
there  seems  to  be  at  least  a  disposition  to 
bear  and  I  hope,  to  beod.  It  Is  a  case  of  sur- 
vival. 

There  are  some  who  say  "It  could  never 
happen  here."  Well,  all  we  can  say  la.  It  has 
happened  in  the  past.  It  has  happened  to 
people  who  were  as  highly  civilised  as  we  are. 
And  they  were  warned  and  did  not  heed.  And 
we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  leam  from  his- 
tory. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  great 
cities  and  vast  populations  of  tbc  Bible  t^nds 
no  longer  exist?  Why  the  archeologlst*  are 
not  digging  up  these  clUes  from  beneath  the 
dust  and  rubble  of  a  thousand  ages?  In  1839 
the  Unlt«d  States  government  asked  tbls 
question  and  sent  one  of  our  leading  soU 
scientists  to  And  out.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Lowder- 
nulk  and  his  party  found  Mesopotamia,  the 
rich  cradle  of  clvlUzaUon,  literally  covered 
with  ranges  of  silt  and  garbage  piled  beside 
the  ancient  irrtgmtlon  ditches.  Great  cities 
were  burled  deep  beneath  the  blown  sand 
and  eroded  soil.  An  entire  civilisation,  dead 
and  burled  by  the  greed  and  shortsightedness 
of  Its  own  citizenry.  "ITicre  were  broken  rem- 
nanu  of  abandoned  irrlgauon  systems,  dried 
and  caked  beds  were  all  that  were  left  of 
deep  flowing  streazos.  and  where  there  bad 
been  verdant  forests  there  was  now  only  bar- 
ren  d&»ert  and  rocky  waste.  In  this  gr«at  val- 
ley which  had  once  supported  thirty  to  fllty 
million  people  In  afBuence  and  plenty,  now 
only  four  or  Ave  million  people  live  in  pov- 
erty. Prom  bis  findings.  Dr.  Lowdermllk  re- 
ported the  conclusion  that  man's  failure  to 
be  a  good  steward  of  Oods  gift*  to  mankind 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  waste  and  desola- 
tion thai  be  had  witnessed. 

Prom  Mesopotamia  we  went  to  Israel.  Bow 
wonderful  the  report  of  the  spies  Joshua 
and  Caleb  must  have  sounded  to  Moeee  and 
the  Children  of  Israel  when  that  country 
was  firxt  descrlt>ed  to  them  as  "a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey."  The  great  cedars 
of  Lebanon  which  were  felled  to  construct 
Solomon's  Temple  are  evidence  of  the  soU'^ 
fertUlty.  The  grapes  that  grew  so  large  that 
It  took  two  men  to  carry  one  cluster  Is  prob- 
ably an  exaggeration  of  the  overly  enthusias- 
tic aples.  but  It  does  point  out  that  this  land 
was  exceedingly  fertile.  This  Is  not  so  now. 
The  great  forests  are  gone  and  in  their  place 
are  barren,  rocky  hlUs.  Only  recently  has 
Israel  made  an  effort  to  re-forest  the  bills. 
Dr.  Lowdermllk  reported  that  this  land  of 
"milk  and  honey"  was  so  devastated  by  man 
Chat  over  half  the  original  topsoU  had  bean 
washed  into  the  sea  and  that  It  could,  in 
fact,  only  support  about  one-tblrd  tbe  popu- 
lation of  Roman  days. 
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Of  course,  tbe  prooass  did  not  teke  place 
ovemlgbt.  It  took  centuries  to  do  it,  but  It 
was  finally  done.  Tbe  process  was  well  under 
way  in  Jeremiah's  day  when  be  reported: 

(Jeremiah    12:10-11) 
"Many  shepherds  have  ravaged  my  vlneymrd 

and  trampled  down  my  fields. 
They  have  made  my  pleasant  field  a  deso- 
late wilderness. 
Made  It  a  wasuland.  wa«te  aiul  waterless, 

to  my  sorrow. 
The  whole  land  is  waste,  and  no  one  cares." 

Before  Dr.  Lowdermllk  left  tbe  Holy  Land, 
he  was  asked  to  make  a  radio  broadcast  In 
Jerusalem  In  which  his  findings  would  be 
summarized.  Pondering  what  he  might  say 
he  wondered  If  Moees  might  not  have  added 
an  eleventh  commandment  had  he  been  fore- 
warned of  the  calamity  to  befall  the  Promised 
Land.  So  be  opened  his  broadcast  with  these 
words:  "If  Moses  had  anticipated  what  we 
have  seen  in  this  land,  tbe  wastage  and  pol- 
lution of  the  good  earth,  due  to  the  greedy 
and  suicidal  agricultural  practices  of  the 
people,  he  doubtless  would  have  been  In- 
spired to  deliver  an  eleventh  commandment 
and  It  would  have  been  like  this:  "Thou  obalt 
inherit  the  holy  earth  as  a  faithful  steward, 
preserving  its  resources  and  productivity 
from  generation  to  generation;  thou  shalt 
protect  thy  fields  from  soil  erosion  and  thy 
hills  from  over-grazing  by  thy  herds,  ao  that 
thy  descendante  may  have  abundance  for- 
ever. If  you  shall  fall  In  this  stewardship  of 
tbe  land,  your  fertile  fields  shall  become 
sterile  stones  and  gulUes  and  your  descend- 
ants shall  decrease  and  live  In  poverty  and 
vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

When  we  listen  to  Jeremiah  and  Dr.  Low- 
dermllk we  understand  that  this  raping  and 
ravishing  of  the  good  earth  has  been  going 
on  for  many,  many  years  m  tbe  past.  Before 
our  very  eyes  are  dried  bones  and  bleached 
skeletons  of  once  great  clrlUsatlons  who 
could  not  learn  the  lesson  of  Stewardship 
and  suffered  the  consequences.  The  question 
is:  Are  we  any  smarter,  any  wiser?  I  doubt 
It.  The  evidence  Indicates  that  we  are  not. 

liet  us  take  a  look  at  the  present.  Nearly 
every  major  newspaper  and  magaitlne  and 
broadcasting  network  in  the  nation  has  pub- 
licized in  recent  days  the  disturbing  news 
that  the  good  earth  Is  over-populated,  over- 
poUuted,  and  heading  for  destruction  Tbe 
air  is  full  of  soot,  the  rivers  are  fuU  of  suds, 
tbe  land  Is  full  of  garbage,  the  oceans  are 
full  of  leaking  oil  and  sewage,  planu  and 
animals  are  full  of  DDT  and  tbe  human  race 
Is  full  of  stupid,  greedy  people  who  couldn't 
care  less. 

We  have  used  pesticides  indiscriminately, 
and  have  succeeded  mainly  in  creating  a  new 
breed  of  resistant  pests,  interfermg  with  tbe 
reproductive  process  In  animals  on  eartb, 
and  most  dangerous  of  all.  killing  off  our 
marine  life  from  which  701  of  our  oxygen 
supply  Is  obtained.  We  have  klUed  LAke  Brie, 
and  are  In  the  process  of  kUUng  Lake  Mich- 
igan. And  I  know  any  number  of  lakes  and 
streams  where  I  was  brought  up.  where  any 
barefoot  boy  with  earthworm  and  «  beat  pin 
on  the  end  of  a  string  could  cstcb  prUe  fish 
and  today  thoec  same  lakes  and  streams 
would  kill  an  earthworm  if  he  stuck  his  foot 
in  It.  I  know  lakes  where  preachers  used  to 
baptize  great  numbers  of  converted  people 
but  today  the  only  people  baptized  there  are 
those  who  are  ready  Unmedlately  for  heaven. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  m  tbe  "Population 
Explosion"  go  to  the  Little  Pee  Dee  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

A  little  ago  our  young  people  gathered  at 
Coastal  Carolina  on  Earth  Day  and  decided 
to  clean  up  the  highway  from  here  to  IfyrUe 
Beach.  It  WS2  at  best  a  gesture,  but  a  good 
one.  to  call  attention  to  the  garbage  with 
which  we  threaten  t-o  cover  ourselves.  They 
picked  up  several  truckloads  of  beer  cans 
and  other  garbage  That  was  Just  s  few  weeks 
ago.  Already  the  garbage  Is  back.  Just  as  thick 
as  ever.  The  ruin  and  rape  of  this  earth  still 
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eoas  on  by  ituphJ  peopl*  who  cMit  •e«n  to 
gel,  the  message,  who  aont  underatind  th»t 
we  tn  destroying  our  only  home. 

Let  \u  t«ke  »  quiet  look  »t  the  d»m»«o 
ilready  done  In  Uils  country  6y  sou  eroelon 
»lone.  Gone  £ore?e.-  are  flliy  million  .CM. 
ih»t  were  once  lertlle  fields:  another  100 
million  acres  have  lost  from  ally  to  »»enty- 
ave  per  cent  o!  their  lopsoll.  Tnu  Is  an  area 
big  enough  to  support  sixty  mlluon  peop'«- 
It  IS  hard  to  Imagine  what  a  hole  that  would 
niaxe  in  our  country;  U  that  amotint  of  acre- 
axe  were  remo?ed  completely  from  one  lo- 
cality It  would  consl.st  of  the  combmed  areaa 
of  Stlchlgan.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Missouri.  Ken- 
tucky and  South  Carolina.  We  are  loalng 
enoiih  topsoU  to  cover  150  million  acre,  a 
foti  deep.  We  are  losing  annually  the  equiva- 
lent of  12.500  forty-acre  farms.  And  I  don  l 
need  to  tell  you  how  important  that  topaoU 
la— for  It  IS  the  topsoll  which  Is  uteraUy  the 
•stua  of  life."  What  we  call  "dirt"  la  on*  o* 
the  most  intricate  and  delicately  balanced 
mechanisms  In  eiUtence.  In  It  are  »U  tn« 
chemicals  necessary  to  animal  and  human 
health.  a*d  thev  are  present  in  iust  the  right 
amounts.  \>^<lvlIlzaOon  rests  UletaUj  on 
nine  inches  of  topsoll  to  which  Nature,  U 
left  alone,  would  add  one  Inch  about  every 
four  hundred  years  Tet  how  quickly  and 
how  gre»dlly  men  sacrlflce  thousands  of  jaars 
of  Oods  handiwork  for  a  few  years  of  proat. 
Por  a  qiuck  buck,  we  hate  stripped  our  for- 
ests poUuted  our  streams,  poisoned  our  air. 
destroyed  our  topsoll.  ThU  la  sin.  Tils  U  the 
worst  kind  of  sin.  And  the  Bible  warns  us: 
The  wages  of  sin  Is  death.  We  wlU  reap 
what  we  sow. 

What  then  Is  the  answer?  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  this  am  Is  the  same  as  the  answer 
u>  any  sin:  we  had  better  repent— which 
means— change  our  minds  and  hearts  and 
get  right  with  Ood.  We  had  better  bring  this 
thing  Into  the  arena  of  the  splrltoal.  It  Is 
basically  a  theological  problem,  based  on 
miin's  total  disregard  of  his  responslhlUty  to 
God  and  his  fellowman.  The  sin  Is  the  sin 
nl  Greed-  I  think  people  know  well  enough 
ihe  methods  to  be  used  to  save  the  soil :  crop 
rolaUon,  terracing,  contour  plowing,  and 
strip-farming.  re-rorestatlon,  permanent 
grass,  water  conservation,  winter  cover,  etc. 
But  knowing  what  to  do  and  then  doing  It  Is 
another  thing.  I  think  we  know  now  what 
has  to  be  done  to  save  the  earth,  but  whether 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  and  take  im- 
mediate loss  for  long-term  gain.  I  dont 
know.  I  can't  be  sure  man  has  enough  reli- 
gion to  save  himself.  Knowing  what  to  do  la 
worthless  tmlesa  people  are  motivated  to  do 
It.  The  necessity  for  positive  action  Onda 
emphasis  In  the  words  oT  Jeremiah:  "The 
whole  land  Is  laid  waste  and  no  one  cares."* 
Jeremiah  put  his  finger  right  on  the  sore 
>pot:  No  one  cares.  Unforttinately.  U  la  a 
grim  prophecy  whlcb  has  become  a  frighten- 
ing reality  In  the  United  states  of  America. 
The  answer  then  Is  basic :  Can  our  people  be 
persuaded  to  love  Ood  and  His  earth  and  His 
kingdom  more  than  they  lo\-e  selfish  gain  and 
greedy  proflt?  Is  man  to  live  by  the  principle 
of  grasp  and  greed  or  the  principle  of  give 
aind  serve? 

jestia  put  his  finger  on  It  long  ago  when 
be  said  to  his  disciples  something  they  have 
IKSored  and  refused  to  hear:  "Seek  ye  first 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood  and  Hla  righteousness 
and  other  things  will  be  given  yoti."  What 
happens  to  this  world  wUl  be  determined  In 
the  long  run  by  our  atutude  toward  It.  WUl 
we  use  It  and  lu  resources  for  our  selfish  gain 
or  lor  the  glory  of  God?  That  Is  basic.  That 
Is  the  choice  Jeaus  thrust  bluntly  on  his  dis- 
ciples Today  the  choice  must  be  made  and 
m  a  hurry.  WlU  we  exploit  this  earth  tor  our 
pleasure  and  comfort  and  power  which  will 
Ian  for  a  Uttle  while  and  let  future  genera- 
uons  look  out  for  themselves,  or  will  we  con- 
serve Oods  good  gifts  and  pass  them  on  to 
tJie  neat  generation  Improved  and  enriched? 
That  Is  the  question— and  It  U  a  rtllgloua 
question. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tba  prophet  Jeremiah  described  the  spirit- 
ual poverty  of  Israel  by  painting  this  graphic 
picture  of  the  land  that  had  been  made 
desolate  and  laid  waste  by  people  who  did  not 
care.  The  time  has  come  lor  serious  Chris- 
tians to  ask  themselves  sonse  serious  quee- 
tlona. 

Do  you  reaUy  care?  What  comes  Brat  m 
your  life?  Is  It  self  nrstr-and  Ood  and  His 
Kingdom  on  earth  second?  U  that  Is  the  way 
It  IS,  then  no  wonder  the  enrth  u,  being  de- 
stroyed, la  It  possible  for  us  to  reverse  that 

order Uke  Jeaus  told  us  It  must  be  done? 

Is  It  too  late  tor  us  to  be  Christians  now? 
Have  we  waited  loo  long?  Or  can  we  at  last 
put  Ood  and  HU  Kingdom  on  eartb  Drat— 
find  In  so  doing  become  the  Saviors  of  the 
world? 

Jeremiah  said:  If,  m  spite  of  tiUa  warn- 
ing you  do  not  he«i,  then  for  very  angulah 
I  can  only  weep  and  shed  tears. "  You  are  de- 
stroying your  only  home  and  1  cannot  help 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  0H20 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1910 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Auguat  14 
and  again  on  September  2. 1  caUed  upon 
Uiia  adminUtraUon  to  demand  that  tne 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Egyptians  dl»- 
manUe  the  mlMUea  which  have  been 
placed  In  unprecedented  numbera  along 
the  cease-fire  zone. 

The  administration  at  first  refused  to 
recognize  Israel's  evidence  of  the  cease- 
fire Tlolatlons  by  the  Egyptians  and  8o- 
Tlets.  During  those  critical  3  weeks  when 
the  United  States  refused  pubUcly  to  ac- 
knowledge those  blatant  violaUons, 
Egypt  with  the  help  of  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued to  install  batteries  of  missUes  In 
place  while  America  stood  silent  on  this 
critical  issue. 

Now,  having  acknowledged  these  viola- 
tions, the  administration  refuses  to  de- 
mand the  fllFiT7i'"'iiTijf  of  the  missiles  and 
Instead,  simply  calls  upon  the  Soviets 
and  the  Egyptians  to  halt  further  con- 
struction. Unfortunately,  this  indecislve- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
has  caused  the  Egyptians  and  Soviets  to 
move  more  boldly  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  move  and  have 
created  the  highest  concentratioD  of  mis- 
siles on  earth. 

Israel  has  a  gim  at  her  head  with  the 
new  balance  of  power  created  by  these 
newly  placed  missiles.  It  seetns  to  me 
that  the  only  way  that  the  vital  peace 
talks  can  again  be  started  is  by  the  dis- 
mantling of  these  missiles.  Israel  has 
been  placed  at  such  a  illsadvantage  that 
she  would  indeed  be  foolish  to  agree  to 
continue  the  talks  under  these  coersive 
circumstances.  The  decision  by  our  C3ov- 
emment  to  seU  replacement  phant<an 
Jets  to  Israel  does  not  respond  to  the 
missile  crisis  precipitated  alter  the  cease 
fire. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Ricou)  an 
assessment  of  the  strength  of  the  mis- 
siles placed  by  the  Soviets  and  the  Egyp- 
tians during  the  cease-flre  in  violations 
of  that  agreement.  The  article  Is  u  fol- 
lows: 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  INVASION  OP 
POLAND  ON  SEPTEMBER  1.  1939 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  t,  18701 
Massivc  DtrENsB  roB  EoTTT  BaowM  m  VtS. 
Photos 
New  Yoax.  September  6. — Secret  U,8.  re- 
connaissance pictures  show  that  the  Rus- 
siana  and  Egyptians  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  Middle  East  cease-fire  to  provide 
Egypt  with  the  moat  massive  antiaircraft 
system  ever  created.  It  was  reported  today 
Tune  magaalne  said  although  the  United 
States  conceded  last  week  that  the  Egyptians 
had  violated  the  ceaae-nre  by  bringing  more 
missiles  Into  the  3a-mlle-wlde  standatiU 
aone  It  did  not  disclose  that  these  Soviet 
surface-to-air  mlssUes  (SAMs)  constitute 
"only  the  first  line"  of  defense. 

"  WhUe  larasll  Phantom  fighter -bombers  re- 
main confined  to  the  other  side  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Soviets  and  Egyptians  have  in- 
stalled a  vast  complex  of  radar-directed  an- 
tiaircraft missiles  and  artillery  behind  the 
cease-fire  aone,"  Time  said. 

The  magaalne  said  the  actual  coimt  was 
not  known,  but  Anaerlcan  ofBcers  believe  the 
numiier  of  mlssUes  Involved  la  "In  tlie  hun- 
dreds but  less  than  1,000." 

In  addlUon  to  "38  SAM-2S  sneaked  Into 
the  ceaae-flre  tone."  Time  said  SAM-as  and 
the  more  soplilsUcated  SAM-3s,  some 
manned  by  Russian  crews,  "are  deployed  in 
scattered  batterlea  In  a  60-mUe-thlck  belt 
that  arches  from  the  Alexander  on  the  Medi- 
terranean southward  soma  180  milaa  to  the 
Oulf  of  Suez."  Time  said. 

"MissUe  batteries  have  also  lieen  set  up 
abound  major  Egyptian  airfields,*'  the  maga- 
zine said. 

TUne  said  Pentagon  experts  were  frankly 
Impressed  by  the  arsenal  of  Soviet  missiles 
and  quoted  one  olllcer  as  admitting:  "The 
U5.  oouldn't  match  it.  We  dont  have  the 
equipment." 

The  magazine  said  tticre  also  was  evidence 
that  some  of  the  tnlssUe  batteries  were  being 
for-lfled  with  concrete  revetments  to  protect       ^ 
tbem  against  txjmbing.  ^ 

"Purthermore."  the  magaalne  said,  "in  or-       x 
der  to  confuse  Israeli  mtoiUgenoe  analyiU. 
Soviets  and  Egyptians  have  buudosed  scores 
of  diummy  sites  that  can  quickly  »»  con- 
verted into  active  missile  Installauona." 
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Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  several  occasions  I  have  called  the 
atwntlon  of  this  body  to  the  significance 
of  the  obiervance  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Nazi  Invasion  of  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1B39.  Unfortunately,  this  House 
was  not  in  session  on  this  date  which  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans because  it  commemorates  the  day 
upon  which  World  War  U  was  launched. 
To  tliose  of  us  who  are  grateful  for  a 
wide  circle  of  Polish-American  friends, 
it  is  even  more  important,  for  it  marks 
the  day  when  indeipendence  and  free- 
dom were  snatctied  away  from  the  Polish 
people.  It  marks,  too,  the  day  upon  which 
Hitler's  forces  began  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  murder  and  destruction  so 
vicious  and  so  ruthless  it  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  people  of  Poland  Joined  their 
military  forces  to  battle  sgamst  this  in- 
vasion by  the  Nazi  war  machine  but  the 
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military  power  of  Hitler  was  more  than 
a  match  for  them.  Even  though  they 
were  placed  in  virtual  servitude,  the 
Polish  citizens  continued  to  fight  bock 
against  their  oppressors.  They  fought 
clandestinely  with  what  meager  weapons 
they  could  obuin.  They  fought  openly 
with  thousands  of  their  finest  soldiers 
going  Into  battle  side  by  side  with  the 
military  forces  of  those  nations  allied 
against  the  Nazis. 

The  glorious  record  In  which  Polish 
flghteia  distinguished  thetnselves  will 
stand  forever  as  an  example  of  courage 
and  heroism.  The  free  world  will  always 
be  indebted  to  the  Polish  Army  for  the 
role  played  in  the  Battle  of  Briuin,  at 
Narvik,  in  Africa,  in  France,  in  Bel- 
gium, m  the  Netherlands,  and  In  Italy. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  Join  with 
Polonia  worldwide  in  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  the  gallant  Poles  who  fought  and 
died  to  preserve  their  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  the  world,  we  should  give 
careful  thought  to  the  welfare  and  fate 
of  the  Polish  people  today. 

Today  our  sympathies  are  again 
stirred  as  we  think  of  the  plight  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Poland.  Tragic 
as  was  the  period  of  enforced  slavery 
under  the  Nazis,  the  similar  bondage 
suffered  under  Soviet  domination  has 
been  equally  painful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  escape  being 
mindful  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we 
Americans  owe  to  the  Polish  people  for 
their  magnificent  contribution  made  to 
our  life  and  to  our  culture.  Prom  the 
glorious  deeds  of  our  Revolutionary  War 
heroes  of  Polish  birth  to  the  day  by  day 
acts  of  public  service  and  devotion  of  our 
country  by  the  thousands  of  American 
citizens  of  Polish  birth  or  heritage,  we  are 
Indeed  indebted  to  them. 

Let  us  use  the  opportunity  we  have  to- 
day to  show  our  Polish  friends  the  depth 
of  our  friendship  and  the  extent  of  our 
concern  for  them.  Let  us  take  Immediate 
and  forceful  action  to  restore  every  pos- 
sible Item  of  their  lost  independence 
Whether  it  be  in  making  final  determina- 
tion of  Poland's  western  frontier  or  the 
expansion  of  our  economic  and  cultural 
relationships,  let  us  demonstrate  with 
positive  action  our  affection  for  the 
people  of  Poland. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  assist  our 
friends  in  Poland  to  resolve  her  borders 
which  I  have  long  advocated.  Twenty-five 
years  after  the  Nazi  surrender  in  1945. 
Poland's  western  boimdary  on  the  Oder- 
Niesse  line  Is  truly  an  accomplished  fact. 
I  am  completely  convinced  that  the  time 
has  come  to  establish  permanently  the 
western  boimdaries  of  the  Polish  nation. 
I  feel  that  to  pernUt  the  uncertainty  of 
these  boundaries  to  continue,  we  force 
the  Polish  people  to  prolong  the  accept- 
ance of  tmwaoted  dependency  upon  the 
whims  of  Moscow.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Dmted  SUtes  can  no  longer  delay  but 
must  force  the  acceptance  of  the  Oder- 
Nlesse  line  as  soon  as  possible.  This  con- 
viction is  held  bf  many  Polish  leaders 
with  whom  I  have  talked.  The  great 
Polish  American  Congress,  which  is  con- 
stituted of  the  leadership  of  our  patriotic 
Polish-American  organizations,  took  pos- 
itive action  this  August  to  seek  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  important  objec- 
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tive.  Public  opinion  polls  and  statements 
of  responsible  West  German  leaders  leave 
no  doubt  tliaC  the  majority  of  West  Ger- 
mans are  reconciled  with  the  necessity  to 
recognize  the  Oder-Nlesse  boundary  as  a 
precondition  to  political  and  economic 
stabilization  of  Europe. 

Let  us  convmce  our  Polish  friends  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  affection  and  oiu'  re- 
spect for  them  by  employing  the  utmost 
of  our  diplomatic  and  political  resources 
to  acliieve  this  goal.  Let  us  prove  to  the 
people  of  Poland  that  the  bonds  of 
PoUsh-American  friendstiip  are  far 
stronger  and  more  enduring  than  are 
their  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  seek  the  flnalizatlon  of  Polish 
borders,  we  should  give  also  our  utmost 
support  to  the  current  e&orts  being  made 
by  the  governments  of  West  Germany 
and  Poland  to  normalize  their  political 
and  economic  relationships.  A  successful 
realization  of  these  objectives  would  en- 
hance the  political  stability  of  Europe 
and  go  far  to  improving  the  well-beinc 
of  both  Poland  and  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  urgent  need  for 
the  discharge  of  these  obligations  now  be- 
fore us,  we  in  this  body  would  do  well  to 
remind  oiu'selves  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  the  Polish  people  and  the 
Polish  fighters  have  made  to  our  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  and  Independence.  We 
would  do  well  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  seeing  to  It  that  ttie  people  of 
Poland  likewise  can  enjoy  to  the  fullest 
these  blessings  of  self-determination  and 
freedom  from  fear  or  oppression.  This  Is 
particularly  essential  for  the  new  gen- 
eration of  Poles  bom  since  1945  to  the 
territories  restored  to  Poland  by  the  vic- 
torious allies. 
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ptopU  mra  tlmply  ujuwan  tbftt  the  tmrmn 
le  JUBt  BM  conoeTnad  w  the;  arc  About  tlie 
wiaeiiUig  spre&d  between  the  b«ilc  price  ol 
food  at  the  farm  and  what  U  la  whan  tha 
shopper  Oils  her  ihoppLng  cart. 

.  .  When  you  look,  at  the  record  of  our 
farm  production  and  how  the  farmer  haa  In- 
creased hl2  productivity  the  aTerage  Ameri- 
can ahould  be  thankful — and  proud  of  our 
farmers.  The  result  of  this  productivity  U 
that  tha  average  American  family  U  spend- 
ing only  ie.6  por  cent  of  ita  toeoiPB  after 
taxes  for  food  today.  A  year  ago  this  waa 
17  par  cent,  and  30  years  ago  It  was  33  per 
cent.   .   .   . 

"The  ability  of  American  agriculture  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  300  million  people  who 
will  inhabit  the  United  States  by  the  year 
3000  can  be  assured  only  if  the  larmar  n- 
celves  a  return  sufficient  to  use  efBdeut 
modem  equipment,  meet  bis  labor  costs, 
and  use  the  necessary  fertUlsers  and  other 
aids.  In  other  worda.  we  have  to  pay  1370 
prices  for  what  be  needs  In  1970  to  go  on 
farming. 

"Few  people  realize  that  a  minimum  in- 
vestment of  IIOOJXX)  Is  necessary  just  to 
acquire  the  land  and  macbinery,  and  other 
Items  to  farm  efficiently.  A  taoo.OOO  invest- 
ment Is  necessary  if  the  farmer  is  to  house, 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  of  four  and  provide 
an  education  for  two  children.  .  .  . 

"Consumers  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
more  to  their  respomil  bill  ties  to  the  farmer — 
the  respansibUity  ol  looking  beyond  the  price 
tag  to  understand  a  Uttle  better  where  tbeir 
food  actually  came  trom  before  It  got  Into  the 
can.  and  the  how  and  why  ot  lu  cotte  and 
availability." 

Mrs.  May  feels  that  If  people  in  the  city 
and  suburb!  come  to  understand  the  farmer's 
economic  and  prodnctlvlty  picture,  they  will 
agne  that  the  farmer  is  the  real  consumer's 
protector.  And  she  Is  doing  her  best  to  gee 
that  story  across. 


FARMERS'  STORY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  NOrrB  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Wednadas.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative CsTHram  May  ot  Washing- 
ton, through  her  membership  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  has  been 
closely  related  to  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation.  She  has  spoken  often 
and  well  for  the  producer  of  our  country 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
comprehensive  approach  that  was  taken 
by  Representative  May  which  has  been 
editorialized  m  the  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
I  commend  It  to  all  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  study: 

Faskzi's  Stoit 

The  (armer  Isn't  getting  hu  story  acrosi 
to  the  city  people,  according  to  Bep 
Catharine  May.  &.  Wash.  But  no  oa<  can  say 
that  she  Icn't  trying  to  do  her  bit  for  the 
farmer. 

A  oongreaawoman  Inay  seem  an  unlikely 
spokeaman  for  the  rarmar,  but  Mrs.  May  is 
an  eloquent  one.  A  former  teacher  and  radio 
personality  in  Washington,  she  recently  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural Editors'  Association  In  Washington. 
Hete  are  some  excerpts  from  her  speech : 

"The  farmer  Is  the  real  protector  of  con- 
sumers, but  the  farmer  has  not  beea  able  Vi 
gat  Ills  alary  acnaa  to  tba  public.  Urbaa 


TRIBDTE  TO  TOM  L.  EVANS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MnUOUBl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP&BSENTATI  VBS 

Wednesday,  September  i,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  days 
ago  my  close  friend  and  campaign  man- 
ager for  more  than  20  years.  Tom  L. 
Evans,  died  m  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Tom 
Evans  was  a  truly  extraordinary  man 
whose  contributions  to  his  fellow  men 
and  to  his  city.  State,  and  Nation  will 
never  adequately  be  reported.  Tom  pre- 
ferred to  do  good  quietly.  He  not  only 
did  not  seek  credit  for  his  work  but  he 
actually  avoided  that  credit.  To  others 
went  the  accolades.  To  him  doing  the 
Job  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered. 

I  Include  tierewlth  the  obituary  which 
appeared   in    the  Kansas  City   Star  oi 
September  2  and  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Star  on  the  next  day : 
CuMS  T^tncAif  PaiKHD  Dm 

Tom  Lynn  Evans,  longtime  friend  of  Har- 
ry S.  Tru^ian  and  former  owner  of  the  Crown 
Drug  company  and  KCMO  broadcasting  com- 
pany died  of  cancer  last  nlgttt  at  Baptist 
Memorial  boapttai.  He  waa  74  year*  old  ye»- 
terday. 

The  founder  of  Crown  drug  atone  began 
his  career  dialling  up  sodas  and  running  ar- 
rands  In  the  old  Frank  Bamea  drugxon  at 
Twenty-sixth  street  and  Prospect  avanua. 
The  popular  eatabllaliment  waa  tiear  tile  10th 
ward  DemoeraUo  baadquartara,  Mlka  Pen- 
dargasfs  club. 
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It  WM  in  tli«t  neighborhood  In  tho«e  d«j« 
of  Democr»uc  Goiw  and  Rabbits  bore— not 
Democrat*  and  Rtpubllcans— that  Evana  and 
YDiing  Harry  Trummn  became  trlenda.  In 
later  jean  Evan,  waa  to  work  tlrelettly  raU- 
IDg  money  lor  Mr.  Tmmans  county  preald- 
log  judge.  Senate,  and  vice-presldentlal  c»m- 

'^Tu  said  that  when  Mr.  Truman  became 
a  VS.  senator  he  aaHed  bla  rrlend  to  taHe 
over  ma  Job  aa  Jackson  County  P"»l'"h8 
Judge  and  tend  to  aome  Important  unflnlahed 
buBlneas.  .    ^ 

EvaM  retuaed.  and  Mr.  Truman  lenuikad 
many  tunea  later.  ■Ifa  the  only  thing  I  ever 
aaked  ol  Tom  Brans  that  be  wouldn  l  do  for 

""several  years  later  Mr  Truman  c»Ued 
Evans  to  Chicago  lo  help  him  not  get  n^- 
nated  lor  the  vice-presidency.  Senator  Tru- 
man. Ermna.  and  several  others  were  Ina 
strategy  seealon  when  the  Senator  recelTea 
a  very  Important  telephone  call. 

Mr  Evans  thought  the  voice  on  the  other 
end  ol  the  Une  might  be  P.  D.  B.s.  because 
when  the  Senator  returned  he  announced  he 
would  seek  the  vice-presidency. 

•Now  you  (ellows  go  out  there  and  see  to 
It  that  I  don-t  get  beat."  Truman  ordered. 

Mr  Evans,  who  served  as  Truman's  cam- 
paign manager  that  tune,  later  tecaUed  rals- 
mi  S33  390  lor  the  campaign,  of  which 
1I11.981  was  sent  to  the  Democratic  national 
committee  and  »ia  J3a  was  spent  on  the  vlce- 
presldentlal  race. 

In  the  years  when  Truman  was  President, 
Mr  Evans  freely  roamed  throughout  the 
President's  private  quartern  and  was  referred 
to  aa  the  "myatery  man"  with  whom  the 
President  often  swam  m  the  afternoona. 

Although  he  was  never  a  poUtlcal  ap- 
pointee. Mr.  Evans  remained  an  lotlmat* 
mend  of  Mr  Trumaas  and  visited  with  the 
tormer  President  In  hu  Independence  home 
sJmost  weekly  the  last  tew  years. 

Mr  Evans  was  acuve  In  raising  funds  for 
the  Truman  Llbrarj-  and  In  plaimlng  the 
building.  Be  was  treasurer  of  the  Barry  a. 
Truman  Ubrary  InsUtute.  a  board  that  raises 
money  lo  aid  studenU  who  wish  to  come  to 
study  Mr.  Tnimans  private  papers. 

A  native  of  I-arned.  Kans..  young  Evans 
[ulflUed  his  boyhood  goal  of  becoming  a 
pharmacist,  then  continued  to  hold  his  ceru- 
aoatlon.  explaining  recenUy,  "Tou  never 
know  when  111  have  to  go  back  to  aoda 
Jerking." 

Mr  Evans.  CUve  C.  Payne.  John  8.  Watklna, 
»nd  C  Moms  Watklns  Joined  together  in 
1923  to  found  the  Crown  Drug  Company.  The 
Walklns  brothers  pulled  out  for  smaller  op- 
erations after  a  tew  years,  but  Mr  Evans 
remained  with  the  operation  untU  hU  retire- 
ment as  chairman  ot  the  board  In  i960 

He  was  married  to  Mamie  Lou  Webster,  a 
childhood  iweotheart  who  worked  across  the 
street  from  the  old  Barnes  drugstore  m  a 
hemstitching  company.  Their  home  U  at  6820 
Ward  parkway. 

Well  known  for  his  superb  fund-raising 
t&lent.  Mr.  Evans  served  In  various  Demo- 
cratic csmpalgns,  CIVIC  promoUona.  and  bond 
elecUons. 

He  was  chairman  of  campaigns  for  VS. 
Rep  Richard  Boiling  In  1948  and  19«a  and 
chairman  of  the  anance  committee  of  the 
Democratic  party  here  In  1948. 

Mr.  Svmna  was  a  former  board  member  of 
the  Oaa  Service  company,  the  Hotel  Pres- 
ident, the  Bed  Cross,  the  BLansas  City  Crime 
coaunlsalon.  St.  Joseph  hospital,  and  the 
Gallup  Map  and  Stationery  company. 

He  waa  chairman  of  the  eseoutlve  com- 
mittee of  KCMO. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  club, 
the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  club,  the  Advertising 
Sales  and  Executives  club,  the  Chamber  of 
Commens.  aDrd  the  Mission  Hills  country 
club. 
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He  recently  received  a  60-year  membership 
pin  from  the  Ivanhoe  Masonic  lodge. 

He  leaves,  besides  his  wife,  a  son,  Richard 
W.  Evans,  317  West  I16th  terrace;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Ella  Mae  Buchanan,  208  West  lieth; 
a  suter,  Mrs  Ethel  Balr,  Long  Beach,  Calif  , 
and  SIX  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  st  10:30  o'clock  Friday  st 
the  Stlne  «t  McClure  chapel;  crcmauon. 
Friends  may  call  from  7  until  8:30  o'clock 
Thursday  night  at  the  chapel.  The  lamlly 
requesu  no  flowers  and  suggests  coutrlbu- 
tlons  to  the  American  Cancer  society  or  the 
M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor  Insti- 
tute, BcnutoiL 
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Tmz  &£u4t  Snaa  op  Toh  Bvanb 
As  a  taen-Bger  on  Kuum  Clty'e  Eut  Side, 
Tom  h.  Evan*  thought  he  would  he  content 
with  the  quiet,  comlortable  life  of  «  dnig- 
•tore  phArmmcUC  But  that  would  never  hare 
been  enough  for  one  of  hu  varied,  force- 
ful caleDta — even  if  he  hadn't  met  a  young 
political  aspirant  named  Barry  Truman  at 
MUce  Pendergajn'a  Tenth  Ward  Democratic 
club.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
Crtendshlp  that  led  Tom  Evans  to  high 
places,  but  always  in  a  behind- the-eccnee 
capacity. 

TtTinlnefli  euooeee  he  won  long  before  the 
Truman  political  career  soared.  A  driving 
pharmaceutical  saleaman.  he  became  a 
founding  partner  in  the  Crown  Drug  chain 
which  at  one  time  included  500  ttorea.  Later 
came  the  venture  Into  radio  and  telerl- 
slon,  building  KCMO  into  a  major  radio-TV 
operation  here. 

HU  TlgaK>iu  skill  at  fund-r&lalng  kept 
hlra  in  oooMant  demand  for  civic  and  po- 
litical cauaea.  His  moct  notable  efforts  were 
for  Mr.  Truman  as  county  presiding  Judge, 
n£.  senator  and  vice-president,  plus  a  k«y 
organlxaUonal  role  In  the  launching  of  the 
Truman  ubrary  in  post-White  House  days. 
But  through  the  years  his  efforts  turned 
tn  many  directions,  working  for  the  1*47 
citizens  bond  drive,  for  the  Red  Croai. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  crime  commis- 
sion and  charities.  He  once  described  him- 
self as  "a  man  who  has  to  plunge  all  the 
way  into  anything  I  do"  and  he  was  several 
times  hocpltallaed  as  much  by  overwork  as 
any  speclAc  ailment. 

Many  tlmei  be  was  offered,  or  mentioned 
for,  public  posts,  from  a  high  Washington 
alignment  to  mayor,  city  manager  and 
councUman.  He  accepted  only  one — ward 
chalrmao.  During  the  Truman  presidency 
when  be  moved  in  and  out  of  the  White 
House  almost  as  a  family  member,  observers 
labeled  htm  a  "mystery  man."  unable  to 
accept  that  he  was  simply  an  old  and 
trusted  friend  with  whom  Mr.  Truman  liked 
to  talk  things  over — a  valued  asset  to  preal- 
denu  or  anyone. 


IN  THOREAU'S  FOOTSTEPS— 
MOUNT  KATAHDIN 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  luivx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Hke  to  call  attention  to  an  article  enUtled 
"Call  of  the  WUd— In  Upstate  Maine." 
which  appeared  In  the  Sunday,  August  16 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Modem  technology,  coupled  with  a 
sophisticated  urban  orientation  has  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  of  fast-paced  pro- 
duction and  achievement  for  modem 
man.  This  Is  all  well  and  good,  for  by 


this  achievement,  our  country  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  clUsenry. 

But  the  pressure  of  such  production  and 
achievement  has  brought  about  a  de- 
sensltlzatlon  m  the  life  of  man  and  be 
now  searches  for  a  place,  a  haven  some- 
how "natural."  untouched  by  his  civlUza- 
tlon. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Nathaniel  Nitkin 
has  found  Just  such  a  haven  In  the  State 
of  Maine.  There  U  something  awesome 
and  at  the  same  time  peaceful  In  Mr. 
Nltkin's  description  of  the  primitive  wil- 
derness he  found  there. 

In  this  complicated,  complex,  and  often 
times  contrived  existence,  there  is  some- 
thing very  relieving  about  realizing  that 
man  has  something  left  that  is  unspoiled 
and  beautifully  natural.  I  commend  Mr. 
Nltkin's  article  to  my  colleaguee: 
Ckll  of  Tin  Wnj>— -Iw  tJp«T»T«  ^lAX>n 

(By  Nathaniel  Nltkln) 
Ns»owAI^^fXHONK.  Maihc. — Only  moose 
could  have  made  those  fresh  tracks  on  Rus- 
aeU  Pond  TnAl  in  Baxter  State  Park.  While 
we  peered  through  the  tall  spruces,  we  heard 
the  loon's  haunting  cry.  Toldng  the  lonely 
wilderness. 

Our  base  at  Katahdln  Stream  Campground 
had  an  alarm  clock;  Every  day,  a  whltetall 
deer  patrolled  the  camp  at  sunrise.  A  black 
bear  swaggered  through  York's  Twm  Pine 
Camps  with  a  mUltant  chip  on  hla  shoulder. 
but  we  decUned  the  challenge  A  beaver 
scouted  Nesowsduehunk  Stream  In  daylight. 
We  uw  predators  flying  at  such  a  furious 
pace  that  we  can  report  only  tall  ends  of 
bobcat,  red  and  gray  fox,  pine  marten  and 
coyote.  A  lew  of  the  .Newfoundland  caribou 
transplanted  on  Mount  Katabdln's  tableland 
are  seen  now  and  then  by  campers. 

"Most  of  them  walked  back  to  Canada,"  a 
local  Mainer  saserts. 

Here  in  the  wilderness  of  northern  Maine, 
where  we  had  come  to  clUnb  the  6^68-foot 
Mt.  Katahdln — the  highest  mountain  east  of 
the  Mississippi — footpaths  connect  stream^ 
and  ponds  teeming  with  wild  brook  trout  of 
distinguished  lineage.  Some  of  the  trails 
probe  dark,  cool  woods;  others  ascend 
KatahdlD  and  Its  satellites. 

Everywhere  noise  is  at  a  low  key;  brooks 
babble  faintly  over  stones  and  swaying  ever- 
greens sweeten  the  air. 

The  southern  edge  of  this  a01,018-acre 
park,  which  Is  about  75  miles  north  of  Ban- 
gor, is  approached  by  taking  the  highway 
that  pierce*  Maine's  heartland.  Interstate  flS, 
Leave  the  pike  at  the  Medway  interchange 
and  drive  State  Route  167,  to  Mllllnooket 
Beyond  this  lumber  town,  the  hlgh-speeo 
road  becomes  a  country  lane  and,  after  3u 
mUes.  a  hard-surfaoed  tote  road  brancheJ 
off  to  enter  the  park. 

Manltou  Katahdln  dominates  Baxter. 
This  mountain,  raised  from  the  earth's  womb 
mUUons  of  years  ago.  Is  time-worn  to  Its 
granite  roots.  The  Ice  Age  sculptured  the 
couloirs,  clrquee,  ravines,  crags  and  rldgaa 
that  give  the  mountain  its  character. 
atoitsacH  AHD  rrs  amxnn 
This  monsrch  rates  a  retinue  of  aatelllte 
mountains,  the  prominent  peaks  twiog  Dou- 
ble Top.  The  Brothers  and  Traveler  Moun- 
tain. North  beyond  Katabdln's  northweet 
basin  lies  Wassatoquolk  VaUey.  an  amphi- 
theater beneath  spruces,  and  streams  and 
ponds. 

But  south  and  north  of  Katahdln  are 
v/orlds  apart.  To  the  south,  the  mountain 
slopes  gently  at  first,  then  soars  in  a  dJ«y 
arc.  leveling  at  a  plateau,  The  Tableland, 
from  which  arise  Baxter  Peak  and  iu  consort 
Pwnola.  Baxter's  north  face  Is  craggy.  It 
forms  a  ladder  of  sheer  precipices  rearing 
toward  Pamela 
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Years  ago,  I  climbed  Mt.  Katahdln  with  s 

cocker  spaniel  for  company,  but  a  few  Ill- 
bred  dogs  oommltted  every  crime  an  un- 
disciplined mult  can  and  the  park  is  now 
off-UmlU  to  dogs. 

The  original  tote  road  branching  off  State 
Route  167  was  a  trail  enlarged  to  car  width; 
It  began  at  Tongue  Pond  and  wove  its  way 
through  the  woods.  Tou  had  to  guide  your 
car  over  bumps,  around  roots  and  rocks,  and 
feel  rear  wheels  dig  into  soft  ground.  Today 
the  road  is  shorter,  hard  packed  and  less 
wearing  on  automobiles.  Neverthclees,  It  is 
BtlU  little  more  than  a  glorlfled  path,  with 
clearings  on  sides  here  and  there  so  that 
when  cars  meet,  the  one  neareet  a  clearing 
has  to  pull  off  to  let  the  other  pass. 

This  poad  passes  Abol  Campground— Henry 
David  Thoreau's  Aboljacknageelc — and  then 
the  larger  and  older  Katahdln  Stream  Camp- 
ground. Beyond  these  public  campsites,  dirt 
tote  roads  branch  off  toward  private  sporting 
camps  such  as  York's  Twin  Pines  at  Dslcey 
Pond  and  Bradeen's  at  Kidney  Pond,  and 
two  more  public  campgrounds  on  the  park's 
western  border,  Nesowadnahunk  and  Sourd- 
nahunk.  It  Is  advisable  to  telephone  a  reser- 
vation from  Miilinocket. 

The  angler  will  find  sporung  camps  whoae 
backyards  are  trout'rlch  ponds;  you  may 
fish  anywhere — If  you  have  a  Maine  license 
and  use  a  flyrod. 

The  isolated  ponds  are  most  promising. 
They  are  at  trail's  end,  deep  in  the  woods 
where  a  pair  of  legs  Is  the  only  serviceable 
tran^Ktrtatlon.  One  such  Is  Lost  Pond,  whose 
path  begins  at  D&icey  Pond.  Other  good 
waters  are  Deer,  Draper,  Grassy.  lily  Pad. 
and  Rocky  Poods.  The  private  camps  are  on 
Dalcey  and  Kidney  Ponds.  The  best  times 
for  pond  fishing  are  sunrise  and  evening. 
Morning  and  afternoon,  try  your  luck  in 
white-water  streams. 

GOOD  SPOT  ros  LuKxxaa 
Anglers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  bottom  of  Big  Niagara  Palls  Is  a  good 
spot  for  lunkers,  the  average  trout  measur- 
ing 12  inches.  It  is  no  place  for  novices. 
Tou  cast  streamers  or  wet  fUes  from  a  hlgti 
boulder  and  work  the  lure  into  pools  where 
wild  and  wily  squaretall*  hide.  The  Falls 
are  on  the  Appalsctilan  Trail,  about  a  mile 
south  of  York's  Twin  Pines  at  Dalcey  Pond. 
Tn  the  soutli  end  of  Baxter  Park,  two 
trails  scaling  Katahdln  are  the  Hunt-Appa- 
lachian Tnil,  and  the  Abol  Trail  that  paral- 
lels Tbco'eau's  ascent.  These  footpaths  are 
rough,  rugged,  and  strenuous. 

The  secret  is  to  toughen  up  on  the  spot. 
Whether  you  pitch  tent  or  are  a  spiorting- 
camp  gueet,  lock  your  car  and  forget  you  have 
one.  Oo  on  paths  and  explore  the  wilderness. 
When  you  feel  your  legs  grow  supple,  follow 
the  Appalachian  Trail  south  past  Dalcey 
Pond,  past  Big  and  Little  Niagara  Palls  to 
West  Branch  Penobscot.  And  return  afoot. 

WOaKXNO    TODS    WAT    W 

Next  tackle  aome  of  Katabdln's  retinue 
of  leseer  mountams  The  trail  up  Sentinel 
Mountain  begins  near  York's  Twin  Ptnee. 
Another  good  hike  goes  up  Double  Top.  3,600 
feet  high;  the  path  starts  at  Bradeen's  Camps 
at  Kidney  Pond. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  Katahdln. 

The  Hunt  Trail  begins  st  Katahdln  Stream 
Campgrounds.  It  Is  five  miles  long  as  the 
crow  files.  If  the  crow  soars  to  an  altitude 
of  one  mile.  Start  as  early  as  7  A.M.  If  you 
can,  but  not  later  than  6  A.M.  to  be  back 
at  camp  before  nightfall.  Add  dry  woc^ens 
and  windbreoker  in  your  rucksack  to  survive 
biting  Arctic  nor'westers  above  tlmberllne. 

It  never  matters  how  many  times  we  soale 
Katahdln.  Each  climb  Is  always  a  fresh  ad- 
venture. I  have  been  up  there  10  times  and 
Btni  look  forward  to  more.  I  know  men  and 
women  who  have  been  up  and  down  Katah- 
dln so  many  ttmee  that  they  have  lost  oount 

The  H\int  Trail  is  recommended  for  first 
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time  up.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Appalachian  Troll.  The  first  mile  is  deceptive. 
The  trail  is  broad  and  rises  gently  tlirough 
a  cathedral  of  tall  hemlocks  and  ^>ruce&. 
Here  youll  see  whlUtaU  deer  gliding  through 
woods.  A  red  squirrel  may  follow  you,  soold- 
ing  loudly. 

Kat#-hrt^^i  Palls  Is  the  first  break.  It  orashes 
and  booms  over  an  Ice -Age-created  hanging 
valley.  On  windy  days,  spray  veils  the  lookout 
ledge,  making  It  slippery. 

rmANTlC  BTBOOOLC  FOX  uivmiCB 
The  trail  narrows  and  steepens  sharply. 
Standing  hemlocks  give  away  to  a  shorter 
variety  that  carpets  the  rocky  soil  with  deep 
green.  The  soil  thins,  and  roots  tumble  over 
one  another  in  the  frantic  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

Whenever  you  pause,  you  see  land  stretch- 
mg  for  miles  until  lost  in  the  blue  base  of 
horizon.  Lakes  and  ponds  listen  through  a 
woodland  bed  without  end.  It  seems  to  be 
a  vast  prlmevsl  foreet. 

Up  you  climb,  up  and  up,  until  suddenly 
trees  surrender  to  the  wind  and  become 
twisted  dwarfs  as  you  near  the  tlmberllne. 
Above  is  a  tremendoxjs  desolutlon  of  boul- 
ders, stark  and  naked,  like  s  harsh  planet- 
scape  from  a  Chesley  BonesteU  painting. 
These  gisnt  boulders  make  or  break  the 
climber;  he  has  to  scale  over  flat-faced  rocks, 
squeeze  through  cracks,  squirm  up  chimneys 
and  zigzag  around  the  most  Impossible 
stones.  The  rockscape  ends  in  a  couloir  with 
a  sharp-edged  ravine  rearing  up,  almoet  ver- 
tically, to  the  Tableland. 

The  Tableland  is  a  dry  tundra  of  stones 
and  moss  and  arctic  plants  such  as  grow 
only  in  Ungava  (Labrador)  and  Oreenland 
Following  the  trail,  youll  pass  Thoreau 
Spring,  which  Is  dry  in  summer.  The  moun- 
tain blueberries  carpeting  the  plateau  are 
delicious.  A  hike  acroes  Tableland  and  up  a 
hill  leads  to  Baxter  Peak. 

Although  It  li  a  tesQptatton.  tb*  biker 
should  not  linger  too  long  at  the  peak  for 
he  must  be  bock  at  camp  before  nightfall. 
The  area  is  like  an  Arctic  wilderness. 

The  other  trail,  the  Abol.  begins  near  Abol 
Campground.  It  was  Thoreau's  trail,  as  he 
wrote: 

'This  course  would  lead  parallel  to  a  dark 
seam  in  the  forest,  which  marked  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  and  over  a  sUght  spur  ...  at 
last  we  reached  an  elevation  sufficiently  bare 
to  afford  a  view  of  the  summit.  stlU  distant 
and  blue,  almost  as  If  It  were  retreating  from 
us  .  .  the  mountain  seemed  a  vast  aggre- 
gation of  loose  rock  &8  it  some  time  It  rained 
rocks  and   they  lay  where  they  feU.  .  .  ." 

Whenever  I  camp  at  Baxter  for  a  spell.  I 
prefer  Waasataquoik  Valley  It  Is  where  the 
Maine  woods  are  greener,  where  the  streams 
sparkle  brighter,  where  a  fresher  breese  blows, 
where  wildlife  Is  wilder. 

Maine  fishermen  are  always  ready  to  drive 
to  Baxter  and  plunge  Into  Wassataquolk 
when  trout  season  officially  opens. 

To  reach  Wassataquolk.  they  take  Togue 
Pond  road  from  State  Route  157  beyond 
Togue  Pond  to  Roaring  Brook  Campground. 
There  they  lock  their  cars  and  backpack  seven 
woodland  miles  to  Russell  Pond  Campground, 
This  strenuous  hike  Is  the  reason  there's  a 
lot  of  elbow  room  In  Wassataquolk. 

COICPGKOUND  AT  aOOD'a  XKS 

There  is  another  more  acooalble  site,  an 
auio  campground-  FoUow  the  Katabdln  tote 
road  all  the  way  north  and  east  to  South 
^anch  Pond's  side  road.  The  campgrotind  Is 
at  road's  end. 

Wassataquolk  Stream  and  Its  trtbutarlea 
rate  high  as  trout  waters.  South  Branoh 
Ponds  should  also  be  good.  However,  check 
with  the  district  ranger  about  reatrlcted 
Nesowadnehunk  waters.  Every  one  of  these 
pools  Is  fly-flshlng-only  wsters. 

Moose  and  deer  forged  the  network  of  Was- 
satoquolk trails  and  because  of  that,  hiking 
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on  them  is  muob  easier  than  at  the  south 
end  of  the  park.  These  paths  lead  to  unsur- 
passed lake  and  mountain  scenery. 

There  is  a  well-marked  oonneetion  path 
between  RtisseU  Pond  and  South  Branch 
fy>n<Vi  and  other  footpaths  lead  to  WsAoaL*- 
quolk  Lake.  Six  Ponds,  Katabdln's  great 
Northwest  Basin  .  .  .  and  to  the  Lookout. 

The  Lookout  is  less  than  two  miles  ITom 
RusseU  Pond.  From  there  you  see.  in  a  full 
circle,  moTintalns,  ravines,  guUlfls,  couloirs. 
wooded  valleys,  ponds,  streams,  and  lakes 
forging  an  unspoiled  wilder neas. 

THKOOGH   POCT    NOTCH 

To  the  north,  you  look  through  Pogy 
Notch  flanked  west  by  Pogy  «"1  South 
Branch  Mountains  and  on  the  east  by  the 
long,  rolling  peaks  of  Traveler  Mountain. 
Northwest,  youll  catch  a  glimpse  of  Cham- 
berlain Lake  at  the  south  end  of  AUagash 
National  wilderness  Waterway  West  la  Was- 
sataquolk Lake  and  southward,  the  peaks  of 
Katahdln.  Eastward  lie  the  twin  mounds  of 
Sable  Mountain. 

On  all  trails  you  will  see  glacial  droppings 
ranging  from  tiny  pebbles  to  giant  boulders 
that  the  Ice  Age  Labrador  Glacier  brought 
from  the  Par  North.  Between  them  grow 
lichens  and  tiny  alpine  plants. 

South  of  Wassataquolk,  Chimney  Pond 
Campground  is  special  for  those  mountain- 
eers who  like  to  scale  precipices.  For,  from 
Chimney  Pond.  Pamela's  mighty  crags  rear 
almost  perpendicularly  to  its  peak,  atid  then 
the  climber  goes  along  Knife-Edge  to  Baxter 
Peak. 

As  a  final  fling,  when  you  leave  the  park, 
drive  a  short  distance  westward  of  State 
Route  167  to  the  lookout  parking  lot  atop 
Nesowadnehunk  Deadwater.  There  youll  see 
the  full  majesty  of  Manltou  Katahdm  with 
all  Its  peaks,  ravines  and  rldgee. 


REBIRTH  OF  AMERICAN   SHTPPINa 
AND  SHIPBUILDINO 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF  HAHTUIRl 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  RBPBESEHTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  there  is  pending  In  the  other  body 
a  bUI  which  Is  designed  to  give  a  new 
lilrth  of  Tltallty  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  The  program  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  which  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  bejore  mv  committee  passed  the 
House  on  May  21.  1970.  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  307  to  1.  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  reverse  the  decline  In  American  ship- 
ping. This  new  legislation  should  go  a 
long  way  in  that  direction. 

However,  what  has  occurred  In  recent 
years  that  has  gone  almost  completely 
without  public  recognition  is  the  emer- 
gence of  new  personalities  In  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  field.  These  newcomers  are 
men  of  courage.  Ingenuity,  and  resource- 
fulness. They  have  committed  their  com- 
panies to  vast  sums  of  private  capital 
at  times  when  others  felt  that  the  In- 
dustry Involved  too  many  risks  and  un- 
certainties. One  such  man  is  Ran  Het- 
tens.  president  of  Intercontinental  Bulk- 
tank  Corp.  and  director  of  Overseas 
Shipholdlng  Group.  Inc.  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  contribution  which  Mr.  Het- 
tena  and  his  company  are  making  to  the 
rebirth  of  American  shipping  and  ship- 
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building.  It  wives  me  great  pleasure  to 
insert  In  the  IUcord  today  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Heltena  roUowing  the  recent 
launching  of  the  SS  Overseas  Alaska  at 
Sparrows  Point  Yard  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  in  Baltimore.  Md.-. 

SPIXCH   BT  Rah   HrTTXM* 

In  MJone  *»ys  »  aUlp  launching  U  like  a 
wwdcUng  party-  At  lMb  point  in  the  proc«<l- 
Ings  the  bride  hag  stayed  behind  to  change, 
and  the  r<«t  of  ua  bave  oome  here  to  ex- 
change congratulations  and  remlnlscencea. 

One  reminiscence  that  occurs  to  me — and 
pc&siblT  to  «ofne  of  you  who  joined  u*  here 
at  our  earlier  tanker  Uunchlngs— to  that  the 
atmosphere  a  lew  years  ago  was  more  aug- 
pe«tlve  of  a  hasty  elopement  than  of  a  dig- 
nified formal  wedding. 

What  was  moet  noUbly  ml»lng  on  those 
earlier  occasions  were  the  brldeamftlda — 
those  many  slften  and  couslnji  of  the  Orrr- 
jfoj  Alaska  that  we  saw  today  in  various 
stages  of  construction  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corpormtion'i  Sparrows  Point  yard.  - 

ThU  occasion,  then,  gives  me  some  pleas- 
ure, not  only  because  we  of  Owrseas  Ship- 
holding  Group  are  launching  one  of  our  own 
Khlps — o\ir  35th — which  brings  OSO's  total 
deadweight  tonnage  to  1. 1 00 .000 — but  be- 
cause U3.  shipbuilding  U  showing  m*ny 
other  signs  of  vitality. 

Since  we  were  among  the  first  to  see  the 
need  (or— and  the  economic  vlablUly  of — 
new  tanker  tonnage,  this  Epreadlng  activity 
Is  particularly  gratifying. 

One  of  the  things  that  la  most  worthy  of 
note  la  that  some  sectors  of  the  AnMrlcan 
Merchant  Manne  have  receaUy  OlapXmyA 
health  and  vigor  within  the  ftamework  of 
eilaung  laws.  New  InltlaUves  by  the  Presl- 
den".  and  by  ConRresa  should  further  promote 
U.S.  flag  shlf>buUdUig  azid  operation.  We 
welcome  these  initiatives,  for  It  is  clear  that 
American  flag  shipping  could  not  aurrtve — 
let  alone  prosper — In  competition  with  lower 
world  costs  without  some  form  of  prolecUon 
or  subsidy. 

We  hope,  however,  tbat  wrlgtlng  and  pro- 
posed IncenUves  will  not  obacure  an  equally 
important  fact:  There  already  eiisu  a  vital 
and  prollUble  role  In  XTS.  eommmee  for 
private.  unsubekll2«d  shipping,  notably,  m 
our  view.  In  the  tanker  trwlee.  Today's 
launching  Is  part  of  onir  testimony  to  chat 
tieiief — a  t49sUmony  backed  by  many  mUllons 
of  dollars  of  venture  capital. 

Our  Investment  plans  encompass  more 
than  the  Ovr^ieas  Alvka.  This  Is.  in  fact, 
our  fourth  launching  at  this  yard  since  1968. 
Our  fifth  Bethlehem -built  tanker,  the  Over' 
stas  Arctic,  scheduled  for  dellTery  «  few 
months  from  now.  wU.  bring  our  U.a.  tanker 
neet  to  9  vessels  aggregating  about  4I4.0O0 
DWT  and  representing  an  in  vestment  of 
•  110.000.000.  Our  nine  t*akers  constitute 
about  one-fifth  of  all  new  U.3.  tanker  ton- 
nage imcludlng  oil  company  ships)  delivered 
m  the  last  ten  years.  The  effect  of  our  tanker 
expansion  program  has  been  to  reduce  the 
average  age  of  our  tonnage  to  about  5  years, 
compared  with  n  years  for  aU  VS.  tanker*. 
Now.  how  did  we  get  there? 
On  January  1.  19«fl  there  were  approxi- 
mately Ifi  million  deadweight  tens  of  new 
tanker  construction  under  contract  with  the 
shipyards  of  the  world.  Of  this  18  million, 
only  30.000  tons — represented  by  a  single 
vessel — was  under  contract  In  the  United 
States.  These  figures  surely  carried  a  clear 
message:  Our  Industry  did  not  believe  that 
modem,  efficient  tankers  could  pay  their 
own  way  In  the  U-S.  trade. 

Nevertheless,  early  In  1866.  we  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  Bethlehem  Steel  (or 
the  flnrt  of  three  31.000  DWT  tank  ships.  And 
even  before  we  took  dsUvery.  we  bad  com- 
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pleted  contract  arrangements  for  two  addi- 
tional B3,000  DWT  vessels. 

Following  our  couree— and  possibly  influ- 
enced by  It — many  other  owners  began  plac- 
ing orders  for  new  tankers.  Since  January. 
1968  twelve  tankers  aggregating  667.000 
deadweight  tons  have  been  delivered  by 
American  yards,  and  as  of  May  1  of  thU  yew- 
there  were  another  21  tank  ships  of  1. Ml  ,000 
DWT  on  order.  Thus,  the  last  two-and-one- 
hslf  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  upsurge 
in  what  many  people  regard  as  a  declining  in- 
dustry. All  together,  some  S3  tankers,  aggre- 
gatmg  about  3  million  deadweight  tons  and 
an  Investment  of  well  over  a  half  a  bllUon 
dollars,  have  been  del'vered  or  ordered. 

Let  me  note  in  passing  that  our  friends 
at  Bethlehem  Steel  have  contributed  might- 
ily to  thlH  upswing.  List  year  they  delivered 
fl  tankers  totalling  237.000  DWT  or  about 
eor,   o(  the  years  new  tanker  tonnage. 

What  accounts  (or  this  reversal  in  a  long- 
term  downward  trend?  In  our  case  It  came 
through  a  reexamination  of  the  conventional 
wisdom.  Being  in  the  shipping  bxifltneas. 
we  naturally  wondered  about  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  view  that  new  tanker* 
could  not  operate  profitably.  We  undertook 
some  quantitative  analyses  and  projections. 
The  results  were  quite  surprising,  not  only 
to  us  but  also  to  some  government  people. 
I  recall  the  surprise — almost  the  disbelief— 
of  a  well  Informed  Congressman  when  we 
disclosed  our  plan  to  buUd  unsubeldlzed 
vessels.  Happily,  however.  Maritime  Admin  - 
tstratlon  officials  became  convinced  that 
our  outlook  was  sound  and  deserving  of  their 
support. 

For  our  study  showed  with  some  certain- 
ty that  a  US.  tanker  shortage  was  in  the 
making.  Assuming  l  conservative  growth 
curve,  we  found  that  by  1968  the  minimum 
non-peak  demand  for  tanker  tonnage  would 
be  barely  met  by  maximum  utlUzatlon  of 
existing  veKeli.  And  by  1968,  more  than 
two-flftha  of  the  TT-S.  tanker  tonnage  would 
be  over  32  yean  old  with  the  overall  average 
age  exceeding  17  yean. 

OfTsetung  this  Inexorable  aging  process, 
as  I  have  said,  was  the  prospective  addi- 
tion of  only  one.  lone  36.000  ton  vessel. 

What  conctoslons  reasonably  flow  from 
such  data?  Since  transportation  costs  make 
up  only  a  small  fraction  of  delivered  petro- 
leum prices,  the  need  for  tankers  was  not 
likely  to  al>ate.  Therefore,  newer,  larger, 
and  more  economical  vessels  would  obvious- 
ly find  themselves  In  a  favorable  competi- 
tive position.  For  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment, the  key  to  a  successful  shipping 
operation  lies  In  frequent  and  sustained  In- 
creases In  vessel  productivity  through  new 
construction  and  utlUxatlon  of  new  tech- 
nology. Such  productivity  Jumps  are  pre- 
cisely what  Is  needed  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  rising  wages  and  other  costs. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  other  ship- 
ping companies  have  oome  to  similar  con- 
clusions and  taken  similar  actions.  We  wel- 
come them  aboard. 

Another  influence,  which  undoubteoly 
carried  great  weight,  was  the  rapid  devel- 
opment In  the  last  few  years  of  Alaskan  oil 
exploraxlDn.  The  new  tanker  requlremenu 
deriving  from  this  development  supplement 
our  earlier  projections.  Por  in  1966.  at  the 
time  of  the  calculations  to  which  I  have 
referred.  oommerdaUy  iftgnlfleant  oU  de- 
posits bad  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the 
North  Slope. 

There  waa.  to  be  sure,  an  Important  trade 
from  Cook  Inlet.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  Oeerseat  Aebccca  initiated  the 
transportation  of  Alaska  crude  from  Oook 
Inlet  to  the  U.S.  West  Coast,  and  Is  stlU 
the  largest  vessel  In  this  service.  During  the 
flrvt  half  of  1970,  we  had  tbree  tankers  In 
the  Alaskan  trade,  transporting  some  70.000 
berrels  a  day  of  erode  oU,  or  about  one- 
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third    of    total    Alaskan    petroleum    move- 
ments. 

These  figures  wUl  rise  substantially  wben 
North  Slope  oil  begins  to  fiow  to  market. 
And  so.  we  expect.  wUl  our  participation. 
The  OverMOOM  AUtaica  and  Overaeaa  Arette 
are  Intended  for  this  service  and  wlU  help 
us  maintain  our  leaderehlp  In  it. 

It  win  be  some  years,  of  course,  before 
Alaska's  oil  transpiDrt  requirements  reach 
their  peak,  and  mit  vessels  have  therefore 
been  designed  for  flexible  adaptation  to  other 
routes.  The  63.000  ton  tankers  arc  capable 
of  navigating  the  Panama  Canal  fully 
loaded  and  can  be  accommodated  at  aU  Im- 
portant oil  ports  on  both  coaarta 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  some  envi- 
ronmental problems  will  have  to  be  over- 
come t>efore  the  resources  of  Alaska's  oll- 
rich  North  Slope  can  be  fuUy  utlllxed.  With- 
out doubt  these  problems  will  be  solved  be- 
cause America  needs  this  oil.  For  If  we 
assume  only  a  3  per  cent  growth  rate  t& 
our  petroleum  consumptlon^a  very  mod- 
est figure  Indeed — the  United  States  will  re- 
quire by  1980  over  14.2  million  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day.  If  ere  further  assume  that 
existing  import  controls  will  lie  continued, 
foreign  and  domestic  crude  sotxroes  wUl  be 
able  to  deliver  only  about  la  million  B/D. 
This  win  leave  a  shortage  of  at  least  3.3 
million  B/D.  Many  estimates  of  this  short, 
age  run  much  higher. 

trnlesa  our  society  Is  resigned  to  economic 
stagnation  from  our  inability  to  Increase 
energy  supplies,  we  will  seek,  and  we  will 
find,  sound  and  economical  means  for  bring- 
ing Alaskan  oil  to  market  without  upsetting 
the  ecological  balance.  And  however  this  is 
done,  more  modem  and  efficient  tamkera 
will  be  needed. 

Orantlng  these  premises,  and  knowing  as 
we  do  that  both  domestic  and  internatlosal 
shipping  must  expand  in  an  increasingly  In- 
duBtriallsed  world,  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  a  bright  future  for  the  busl- 
n«es  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Today's  launching  oC  the  Ouerieoj  Alaska 
Is  a  token  o(  that  confidenoe. 

We  thank  you  for  Joining  us  today. 


THE   ROLE  OP  OOR   UNTVERSmES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  of  ua  have  been  concerned  about 
the  unlveraitles  of  this  country  in  the 
coming  school  year,  and  whether  or  not 
universities  themselves  should  be  taking 
public  positions  on  military,  economic, 
and  social  problems.  Many  of  us  have 
wondered  whether  or  not  teaching,  schol- 
arships and  learning  are  the  real  mis- 
sions of  the  universities. 

I  Icnow  in  my  own  polls  that  I  make  in 
the  university  areas.  I  get  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinions  on  all  military,  social, 
and  economic  problems.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  speaks  for  tbe  uni- 
versity. There  simply  Is  not  that  kind  of 
unanimity  in  a  society  as  aophlgticated 
as  is  found  on  most  university  campuses. 
I  attach  herewith  a  letter  written  by 
lAwrence  Fertig,  a  trustee  of  New  York 
University,  to  Dr.  James  M.  Hester,  pres- 
ident of  the  university,  and  the  reaaons 
therefore.  I  fed  sure  many  of  my  col- 
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leagues  would  like  to  reed  this  thought- 
ful letter,  which  speared  in  the  August 
16  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

AM  N.T.U.  TausrtX  Toxs  Wht  Ha  QuXT 
(More. — Following  are  excerpt*  froBo  a  letter 

which    appeared    in   the   National   Review 

magazine.) 
I>r.  JAICBB  M.  HssTsa, 
PresiAent,  Nev  Fork  £/mteer»<t|r. 

DulB  Jim  :  This  is  a  very  dUVeult  letter  fOr 
me  to  write,  because  I  have  long  admired 
your  dedication  to  New  York  University.  But 
1  now  And  myself  In  profound  disagreement 
with  so  many  of  the  recent  policiM  and  •taie- 
ments  of  your  admlnifitradon  that  X  feel 
obligated  to  state  my  position  to  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  board  of  trusteee. 

I  realise  that  my  obJecUoni  to  N.Y.U.  pol- 
Idfe  would  apply  to  many  universities  In  the 
United  States.  Tbe  altuaUL>n  at  N.T.U.  la  wrt 
unique.  In  the  face  of  acUona  and  atUtudes 
uu  Lhe  part  of  faculty  and  Etudents  which 
seem  at  times  hysterical,  and  often  antl-ln- 
Leilectual.  members  of  the  governing  boarde 
ot  trujsteea  have,  in  my  opinion,  remained  too 
silent.  Theirs  Is  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  allaira  of  tbe  university. 
In  too  many  oases  they  have  not  met  that 
reeponalbUlty. 

To  llluatfate  one  basic  disagreement,  I  di- 
rect your  atundao  to  the  ruling  by  tlie 
university  aenate  that  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  be  banUhed  Irom  the  cam- 
pus o{  New  York  Unlveralty.  Many  5tudent£ 
and  faculty  wish  to  continue  the  R.O.T.C. 
as  a  voluntary  organization,  and  are  willing 
to  give  up  academic  credlia  for  such  a  course. 
In  refusing  to  permit  even  a  no-credlt,  volun- 
tary arrangement,  N.T.U.  let  It  be  tnown  that 
It  do»  not  wish  U)  be  closely  aaeoclatcd  with 
the  defen«  of  the  United  States.  This  la  to 
me  a  serious  matter. 

ffffT'.t.Tj*    OEFOaD    oaTB 

There  Is  a  frightening  paraUel  between 
such  action  by  American  colleges  and  the 
now  famous  (or  rather  infamous  1  Oxford 
Oath  prior  to  World  War  U.  when  tbe  stu- 
denu  of  Oxford  University  asserted  that  they 
would  refuse  to  fight  for  king  and  country. 
Adolf  Hitler  knew  how  to  interpret  sudi 
voaknws.  He  set  his  war  machine  In  motion 
b«cau»e  he  believed  that  Britain  would  never 
flght-  We  can  only  devoutly  hope  that  the  to- 
talitarian dictators  in  Europe  and  Aala  today 
will  not  follow  a  similar  course  of  action. 

Another  matter  which  I  Qnd  extremely  dis- 
turbing la  your  recent  statement  on  Viet 
Nam  and  Cambodia.  Tou  acted  for  New  Tork 
University  and  Invited  some  S7  college  pres- 
idents to  sign  s  document  in  behalf  of  their 
own  InsUtutlona.  This  letter  to  President 
NUon  criticized  United  States  poUclee  In  Viet 
Nam  and  Cambodia  and  strcogly  urged 
speedy  withdrawal. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  oould 
the  slgnatorlea  of  this  letter  be  considered 
as  Individuals  apart  from  their  Institutions. 
The  weight  of  the  document  could  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  fact  that  everyone  sign- 
ing It  represented  the  university  which  he 
heads.  In  fact,  tbe  New  York  Times,  in  its 
report,  said  "the  signers  represented  many 
of  tbe  nation's  largest  academic  Institu- 
tions .  .  .*'  Thus  New  York  Unlveralty. 
among  others.  U  on  recofd  as  taking  an  oIB- 
ciaJ  position  on  a  military  and  poIlUcal  mat- 
ter of  national  tmportance- 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  imiverslty — 
any  university — has  a  right  to  become  em- 
bioUed  In  public  laeuea  of  poUUcal,  mlUtary 
or  economic  importance.  The  university  is 
not  a  monolithic  Institution  with  a  single 
point  of  view.  It  Is  a  community  of  scholars 
dedicated  to  research  and  teaching.  It  en- 
oompesees  many,  many  points  of  view. 

I  assure  you  tiiat  many  member*  of  your 
board  and  thousands  of  your  faculty  and 
BtudenU  do  not  agree  with  your  point  of 
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view.  When  you  ^eak  for  the  university  you 
speak  for  everyone  In  It.  I  submit  that  you 
cannot  speak  for  tboae  who  dlasgree  with 
your  point  of  view. 

As  Individuals,  of  course,  members  of  the 
administration,  faculty  and  student  body 
have  the  right  to  express  themselves  on  any 
matter.  But  not  the  university — for  no  ens 
can  oommit  the  institution  Itself  to  a  pubUc 
policy  that  does  not  relate  clearly  and  di- 
rectly to  tbe  curriculum  or  to  educational 
fadUtlee  at  tbe  university. 

WAXNS   or    DATCOKB 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  grave  danger 
Involved  when  New  York  University  takes 
a  pubUc  position  on  a  highly  controversial 
matter.  It  arouses  resentment  among  large 
segments  of  the  public,  of  ofllclals  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  state  offices.  You  may.  of 
course,  believe  that  on  a  particular  matter 
public  opinion  will  support  you.  but  such  a 
Judgment  i£  irrelevant. 

Once  the  university  begins  to  take  a  pub- 
Uc position  on  military,  economic  or  social 
problems  It  can  no  longer  claim  immunity 
from  violent  reacUons  on  the  part  of  those 
who  disagree  with  lU  policies.  Thus  the  very 
foundations  of  the  uzUverslty  are  under- 
mined. 

As  an  activist  poUtlcal  organleatlon  the 
university  may  not  be  entitled  to  tax  exemp- 
Uon.  Above  all.  by  taking  an  acUvlst  role  In 
pubUc  affialr*  the  university  leads  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  Its  role  Is 
not  scholarship,  the  transmiaaion  of  learn- 
ing and  the  search  for  truth,  but  rather 
activism  for  special  causes. 

In  view  of  my  fundamental  disagreement 
with  pollclee  now  being  pursued,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  herewith  submit  my  resignation 
as  a  memher  of  the  board  of  trusteea,  a  posi- 
tion I  have  held  for  18  years.  I  aaeure  you  I 
do  so  with  deep  regret,  and  in  the  hope  that 
New  York  University  may  yet  continue  to 
buUd  on  Its  repuutlon  of  the  past  as  a  lead- 
ing institution  of  lUgber  learning  devoted 
to  free  discussion  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.. 
Sincerely. 

XjAwasKcs  Ttama. 

New  TOMC 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  September  9.  ISTO 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Involve- 
ment of  Federal  Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan 
ot  Milwaukee.  In  Uie  affairs  of  an  Indiana 
real  estate  firm  have  Interested  me  to  the 
past  and,  I  believe,  deserve  close  scrutiny 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

Recently.  Mr.  Owen  W.  Cnunpacker. 
an  Indiana  lawyer  familiar  with  the  case, 
wrote  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell  re- 
questing such  an  Investigation  of  Judge 
Tehans  activities,  and  I  now  join  him 
in  that  request. 

I  Include  for  Insertion  In  the  Rtcon 
at  this  potot  Mr.  Crumpacker's  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  a  memo- 
randum outlining  the  history  of  thla 
case: 

CaUUPACKn,   ABKABAM50H   ft    RSSD, 

September  t.  1970. 
Hod.  Jokm  N.  Mitchxix. 
Attorney    General    of    tlw     United     States. 
Justice  Department,  whingtan.  D.C. 
Dbab  Mi.  Mttchzu.:   By  tbJs  letter,  I  mm 
requesting  ui  loveatlgatloD  by  tlie  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  into  the  conduct  of  Federal 
Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, In  connection  with  the  Illegal  distri- 
bution of  substantial  funds  belonging  to  the 
Woodmar  Realty  Company  of  Hammond, 
Indiana,  and  other  acu  of  malfeasance. 

In  excess  of  gSOO.OOO  was  disbursed 
through  checks  drawn  on  the  Gary  National 
Bank  ot  his  instance.  All  of  the  checks  were 
countersigned  by  Robert  E.  Tehan  as  Special 
Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  Dtetrlct  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Indiana.  Hammond 
Division.  Judge  Tehan  presided  In  the  Ham- 
mond Federal  Court  for  11  yearn  by  virtue  of 
an  assignment  given  blm  by  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  proceedings,  a  reorganization,  had  al- 
ready pended  17  years  when  he  was  assigned 
to  this  case.  Specifically,  between  March  15. 
1966  and  May  16.  19«9.  Judge  Tehan  countcr- 
flgned  approximately  275  checVs  on  a  trus- 
tee's account  in  the  Gary  National  Bank.  All 
of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company's  cash  as- 
sets were  disbursed  by  virtue  of  these  checks- 
Dlstrlbutlon  wa*  made  pursuant  to  a  fraudu- 
lent scheme  originated  by  the  original  tnis- 
tee'B  attorney,  Carl  A.  Huebner.  Hucbner  was 
disbarred  by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  on 
April  29.  19M.  having  been  found  guUty  on 
82  Specifications  of  mlscondtict,  all  relating 
to  frauds  perpetrated  upon  courts. 

The  one-half  million  dollars  In  cash  waa 
what  was  left  ot  g2.MlJit70  in  real  esUte 
which  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company  ou-ned 
when  the  proceedings  were  instituted  on 
January  13,  IMI.  Not  a  single  creditor  or 
stoclcholder  received  a  dime. 

Judge  Tehan  has  been  identified  as  the 
federal  Judge  who  received  attention  on  the 
floor  of  tbe  tJnlted  Ststes  Senate  on  April  16 
of  this  year  fc-  neither  paying  federal  Income 
tasea  nor  flUag  returns  for  eight  years  pricir 
to  hla  appointment  to  the  federal  bench. 
Senator  John  WUllams  called  for  either  his 
retirement  or  bis  impeachment.  In  culminat- 
ing the  Huebner  scheme,  which  carried  po- 
litical overtones  In  scandal -rid  den  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  Judge  T^han  deliberately 
flaunted  and  refused  to  obey  two  mandates 
of  the  Ootirt  of  Appeals.  His  fiagrant  mlaoOD- 
duct  in  thlf  regard  confirms  the  fact  that 
his  dlivegard  for  law  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment continues  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Judicial  duties. 

The  fears  that  ttie  Woodmar  Realty 
Company  held  in  lOftO  and  1000,  wben 
mandate  lults  were  filed  to  compel  him  to 
act.  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  IMl  In  a 
request  for  an  investigation  Into  Judge 
Tehan's  conduct  In  this  case,  but  no  action 
was  taken.  The  failure  to  Investigate  en- 
couraged Judge  Tehan  to  become  more  bold. 
Trust  assets  have  been  distributed, 
knowingly  in  many  Instances.  In  payment  of 
forged  and  non-existent  claims — without 
hearings  or  proof.  For  example,  two  of 
Buebnn-'s  colleagues  received  $85,000 
through  62  checks  made  payable  to  varlom 
and  sundry  persons  appearing  on  a  mailing 
list.  They  were  endorsed  by  the  two  col- 
leagues who  are  attorneys  and  deposited  In 
an  "escrow  account".  The  real  recipients  of 
the  funds  are  not  disclosed  by  the  court 
records. 

Unlees  these  matters  aze  investigated  and 
appropriate  action  taken,  the  corrupt  con- 
duct of  Judge  Tehan.  as  deokonstratad  by 
the  records,  will  continue  to  grow  Into  even 
more  gross  abuses — If  that  Is  conceivable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  C-ouri.  who  has  represented 
the  Woodmar  Realty  Company  during  the  28 
y«ars  that  Its  assets  were  in  Federal  Court 
custody.  I  wlU  be  very  glad  to  aasltt  in  what- 
ever way  you  deem  it  appropriate- 
Very  truly  yours. 

Owsv  W.  Catncpacxn. 
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tin  the  Matter  Of  The  Woodmar  Realty 
Company.  A  Corporation  Debtor.  United 
Statea  Dlitrlct  Court.  For  The  Northern 
Oiatrlct  of  Indiana.  Hammond  DlTlalon. 
Reorganization  3:3151  (Honorable  Robert 
E.  Tehan.  Of  Milwaukee.  Presiding)) 
A  dlstlngulahed  Jurist  once  commented 
that  the  hlatory  of  the  Chandler  Act  (cor- 
porate reorganleatlon^  contains  mAny 
sordid  chapters '  The  Woodmar  Realty  Com- 
pany reorganisation  by  a  Hammond.  Indiana. 
Federal  Court  reveal*  "K>  dreadful  a  story  of 
Judicial  dereliction"  *  that  U  Is  imposalble  to 
find  a  aequel.  On  January  13.  I94t.  when 
reorganization  proceeding*  were  Instituted, 
the  Woodmar  Realty  Company  owned  In 
excess  of  a  square  mile  of  subdivided,  fully 
Improved,  business  and  residential  lots 
valued  at  •2.341.970 »  in  the  southeast  sec- 
tion of  Hammond.  Indiana,  a  city  of  120,000. 
After  twenty-eight  yean  of  "reorganiza- 
tion"* and  on  May  19.  1969.  Milt^ukee 
Federal  Judge  Robert  E.  Tefian,  undertook 
to  enter  an  order  almos*  sounding  the  death 
kne'J  of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company  by 
ordering  the  residual  assets  after  fees  and 
expenses,  consisting  of  M8.903.81  m  cash, 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Registry  at  South 
Bend.  Judge  Tehan  was  assigned  to  the 
Woodmar  case  by  Chief  Judge  T.  Ryan 
Duifii  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Cirtruit  in  December  of  1957  after 
the  ca^e  had  been  pending  aUnost.  seventeen 
years.  Under  Judge  Tehan's  order  the  forty- 
four  patient  stockholders,  consisting  of 
elderly  widows  or  children  of  the  Incorpora- 
tors, received  nothing. 

The  founder  of  the  Company  and  Its  flrst 
President.  Roscoe  K.  Woods,  died  on  the 
witness  stand  in  the  Federal  Oourt  In 
Hammond  on  May  39.  1961  during  hearings 
on  fee  petitions  nied  by  the  Court- 
appointed  fiduciaries.  He  was  succeeded  as 
President  by  his  widow,  Helen  M.  Woods,  who 
is  now  eighty  years  of  age  and  still  attempt- 
ing to  earn  a  living  as  a  real  estate  broker 
tn  Himmond. 

The  complete  loss  of  •3,341.970  in  assets 
through  the  twenty-eight  year  administra- 
tion of  a  Federal  Court  trust  is  difficult  for 
Mrs.  Woods  and  the  sxirvivlng  stockholders 
to  understand  This  is  particularly  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  after  prolonged  hear- 
ings In  1951  and  1953.  they  successfully 
forced  removal  of  ten  out  of  eleven  court 
appointed  flduclartee  and  forced  the  dental 
of  their  fee  claims  totalling  approximately 
1287.000  and.  later,  won  their  first  two  ap- 
peals In  reversing  the  then  District  Judge 
Lutiicr  M.  Swygert,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  In  Chicago  held.  In  Feb- 
ruarv  of  1967.  that  the  Woodmar  Realty 
Company  was  a  party  In  Interest  In  the  pro- 
ceedings and.  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  a  ccurt  appointed  trustee,  had  the  right 
to  defend  the  triut  assets  against  hostile. 
adverse,  special  Improvement  bond  lien 
claims.*  Again,  in  November  of  1960.  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  two-to-one  decision. 
the  then  Chief  Judge  F.  Ryan  Duffy,  also 
of  Milwaukee,  dissenting,  reversed  Judge 
Tehan's  refusal  to  approve  105  settlement 
stipulations  between  Woodmar  and  the 
holders  of  defaulted  City  of  Hammond  spe- 
cial assessment  bonds  The  Appeals  Court's 
opinion  stated  that  there  were  in  fact  but 
two  adveraarlM.  the  lien  claimants  and  the 
Woodmar  Realty  Company,  and  that,  after 
the  dlspoaltlon  of  the  Hen  claims,  the  balance 
of  the  depleted  fund  would  become  the  prop- 
erty of  Woodmar*  Woodmar  could  settle  or 
liagste 

Had  Judge  Tehan  complied  with  the  opin- 
ion and  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
the  Woodmar  stockholders  would  have  re- 
ceived a  minimum  of  approximately  $80,000 
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through  the  lOS  settlemenu  alone.  The 
trustee  had  •4A0.677.70  on  hand  at  that  time. 
The  four  creditors  claimed  only  •7.600  60  and 
three  were  willing  to  compromise.  According 
to  the  trustee's  'auditing  study",  the  total 
sum^  potenUally  allocable  to  all  of  the  300 
lien  claimants  was  •400,668.11  The  105  set- 
tlement stipulations  got  rid  of  one-third  of 
the  lien  claims  and  three  of  the  four  cred- 
itors at  a  total  coat  to  the  trust  of,  roughly. 
438,000.' 

Before  their  removal  In  1963,  the  court 
appointed  trustee.  Charles  L.  Surprise,  and 
the  trustee's  attorney,  Carl  A.  Huebner.  had 
&old  alt  of  Woodmar's  lands  consisting  of 
1585!  3  Improved  lots  and  12  unsubdlvlded 
blcx:k£-  A  substanUal  portion  of  the  lots  were 
bought  In  at  bargain  prices  by  a  building 
corporation  formed  by  the  trustee's  sales 
agent.  S.  C.  Ennls  &  Company,  and  two  other 
flducl&rles,  attorney  Donald  C.  Gardner  and 
his  client.  Richard  F.  Zllky,  in  vlolaUon  of 
cnnlnal  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.» 
Woodmar's  early  succeas  in  defeating  the 
•287.000  In  fiduciary  fee  claims  (or  3/6  of 
the  then  cash  assets  of  •4914)88.66)  and  a 
distribution  scheme  with  reference  to  the 
residue,  which  rewarded  the  improvement 
bondholders »  and  ignored  stockholders,  was 
largely  attributable  to  featured  news  cover- 
age of  the  hearings  In  the  local  press  While 
selling  Woodmar's  real  estate  In  the  Federal 
Court,  the  trustee,  Charles  L.  Surprise,  and 
the  trustee's  attorney,  Carl  A  Huebner.  along 
with  several  members  of  the  court  appointed 
bondholders'  committee,  and  Its  counsel,  be- 
camf  involved  in  a  million  dollar  fraud  per- 
petrated against  the  City  of  Hammond- 

The  Porter  Circuit  Court  at  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  in  1948.  voided  •968.000  In  Judg- 
ments taken  against  the  City  of  Hammond 
on  defaulted  outlawed,  special  Improvement 
bonds  lasued  in  the  I930's.  Surprise.  Hueb- 
ner, Oardner,  Zllky.  and  other  managers  of 
Che  Woodmar  Reorganization  were  simul- 
taneously picking  up  the  City  of  Hanunond 
special  improvement  bonds  at  a  few  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  filing  so-called  "class " 
sulu  against  the  City.  They,  likewise,  filed 
claims  in  the  Woodmar  reorganization  on  the 
same  defaulted  outlawed  Improvement 
bonds.  The  trustee.  Surprlae,  and  his  at- 
torney, Huebner,  did  not  contest  the  validity 
of  the  lien  claims  Including  thoee  they  filed 
or  those  filed  by  the  bondholders'  commit- 
tee "  The  findings  of  the  Porter  Circuit  Court 
were  introduced  in  evidence  tn  the  Federal 
Court  at  the  fee  hearings. 

As  a  result  of  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
City  of  Hammond  and  the  state  courts,  the 
trustee's  attorney  in  the  Woodmar  case.  Carl 
A.  Huebner,  was  disbarred  by  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court."  C.  Ballard  Harrison  and 
Donald  C.  Oardner,  also  Federal  Court  ap- 
pointed fiduclarlee.  tuflered  the  same  fate. 
Trustee  Surprise.  Carl  A.  Huebner,  Oardner 
and  Harrison  (Assistant  U3.  Attorney  in 
Hammond) ,  were  Indicted  by  a  Laka 
County.  Indiana.  Orand  Jury  In  1948.  They 
retained  their  fiduciary  status  In  the  Wood- 
mar reorganization  iintll  December  of  1963 
when  the  fee  bearings  were  given  notoriety 
in  the  local  presa. 

Notwithstanding  the  declination  of  the 
fiduciaries  by  the  state  courts,  the  Wood- 
mar stockholders'  successes  in  the  Federal 
reorganisation  were  momentary.  On  the 
"temporary'  resignation  of  Carl  Huebner,  as 
trustee's  attorney,  the  court  appointed  a 
Oary  attorney.  Herschel  B  Davis,  to  act  with 
Carl  Huebner'B  brother  and  law  partner, 
Arnold.  When  the  trustee.  Surprise,  was  re- 
moved, the  court  appointed  a  new  trustee. 
Walter  McLean,  who  re-employed  Davis.  The 
original  distribution  scheme,  conceived  by 
the  first  trustee's  attorney.  Carl  A.  Huebner. 
was  revived,  with  minor  altentlons,  by 
Davis,  with  the  aaslstance  of  a  former  Sdu- 
cl&or,  attorney  Floyd  R.  Murrmy. 
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Following  Woodmar's  ftrst  successful  ap- 
peal, the  reorganization  was  assigned  to  Dis- 
trict Judge  W,  Lynn  Parkinson  at  Lafayette. 
Indiana,  who  promptly  proceeded  to  permit 
Woodmar  to  defend  the  trust  against  the 
special  Improvement  bond  claims— the  Brvt 
adversary  hearing  on  a  claim  in  16  years. 
He  also  entered  orders  authorizing  Woodmar 
to  settle  lien  claims.  Trustee  McLean,  and  his 
attorney.  Davis,  were  ordered  to  step  out  of 
the  way.  Judge  Parkinson  was  elevated  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  In  August  of  1967  be- 
fore he  could  enter  findings. 

When  Milwaukee  Judge  Robert  K.  Tehan 
conducted  his  first  pretrial  conference  in  the 
case  In  Hammond  on  January  33.  1968.  he 
was  confronted  with  a  simple  problem." 
The  parties  agreed  that  he  could  decide  the 
claim  already  submitted  on  the  record  nuMle 
before  Judge  Parkinson  In  July  of  1967.  The 
proceedings  remained  tn  abeyance,  however. 
while  Carl  A.  Huebner  unsuccessfully  sought 
readmlsBlon  to  the  Indiana  Bar  ^  and  Wood- 
mar filed  three  mandate  suits  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  get  action  from  Judge  Tehan 
Judge  Parkinson  mysteriously  disappeared 
in  September  of  1969.  His  body  was  found  in 
lAke  Michigan  In  early  January  of  1900. 
Judge  Tehan's  first  rulings  followed.  On 
January  19.  1960,  be  entered  an  order  dis- 
approving the  lOS  settlement  stipulations 
(although  none  of  the  parties  objected  to 
them)  and  on  February  11.  i960,  he  vacated 
the  orders  previously  entered  by  Judge 
Parkinson  authorlalng  settlement  negotia- 
tions. All  Woodmar's  request  for  hearings  on 
lien  claims  were  denied  Judge  Tehan's 
orders  rejecting  the  settlements  were  re- 
versed on  appcsl  but  he  wouldn't  comply 
vrlth  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Not  another  city  of  Hammond  Improvement 
bond  Iten  claim  was  permitted  to  be  either 
settled  or  tried.  The  distribution  scheme,  dis- 
carded by  Judge  Parkinson  pursuant  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  first 
appeal,  was  resurrected  by  Judge  Tehan, 
Trustee  McLean  and  Henschel  Davis  resumed 
full  activity."  After  a  series  of  "pre-trial 
conference"  and  "summary  Judgment"  orders 
and  opinions,  entered  Intermittently  over  an- 
other six  years,  the  plan  was  "In  all  things 
approved"  by  an  order  entered  on  February 
10. 1906 

The  execution  of  the  distribution  plan 
pursuant  to  Judge  Tehan's  order  has  created 
further  nroblems-  From  the  time  that  Chief 
Judge  Duffy  aaslg  ed  Judge  Tehan  to  the 
Woodmar  case  In  1957,  through  May  19, 
1969  when  •46,903  81  was  deposited  In  the 
Federal  Registry  at  South  Bend,  not  a  single 
alleged  special  Improvement  bondholder  Hen 
claimant  appeared  (or  was  required  to  ap- 
pear) In  court  to  prove  up  a  Iten.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Iten  claimants,  who  either 
filed  proofs  of  claim  on  Improvement  bonds, 
or  upoi  whose  behalf  or  in  whose  name 
proofs  of  claim  were  filed,  were  either  dead 
or  nonexistent  (corporate  claimants)  at  the 
time  trustee  McLean  and  Judge  Tehan  signed 
distribution  checks  payable  to  persons  or 
corporations  appearing  on  a  mailing  list 
furnished  by  the  trustee's  attorney.  Davis, 
and  put  them  In  the  mall. 

A  significant  example  Is  shown  by  the 
check  drairn  bv  the  trustees  and  Judge 
Tehan  payable  to  Darwin  S  Luscher,  Claim 
So.  62.  in  the  amount  of  $1,749.93  dated 
March  IS.  1968.  The  check  was  deposited 
subsequently,  to  the  account  of  DarwtD  F. 
Luscher  In  n  Seattle  bank  over  the  signature 
of  one  Janet  Fields.  The  Woodmar  Realty 
Company  had  furnished  Judge  Tehan  and 
Attorney  Herachel  B.  Davis  leith  convincing 
^•idence  that  Claim  No't.  62  and  325  in  the 
name  of  Darwin  S.  Luscher  u>ere  forgeries 
and  that  the  trustee's  then  attorney.  Carl 
A.  Huebner,  did  the  forging.  The  Indiana 
Board  of  Law  Bzamlnera  following  an  el^t- 
day  hearing  In  the  Supreme  Court  Cham* 
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bars  In  Carl  A.  Ruebner's  re-admlsalon  oaae. 
found  that  he  was  continuing  to  practice  in 
willful  violation  of  the  disbarment  order  en- 
tered on  April  29.  1954,  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Among  other  reasons  for  denying  re- 
admlssion.  the  Board  found  "The  evidence 
in  this  hearing  now  shows  ftirtber  that  the 
Applicant  signed  or  forged  the  name  of 
Darwin  F.  Luscher,  tn  the  style  of  Darwin  S. 
Luscher.  on  two  separate  claUns  in  the 
Woodmar  bankruptcy,  photostatic  copies  of 
such  claims  being  State's  Exhibits  Nos.  33 
and  23."  (Woodmar  Claims  No'a,  63  an«l  336) 
Woodmar's  counsel.  In  August  of  1969.  for- 
warded copies  of  the  records  and  documents 
of  the  Board  of  Ljiw  Examiners  with  refer- 
ence to  the  forgery  of  the  Luscher  claims  to 
Judge  Tehan  and  Herachel  B.  DavU  with  the 
request  that  the  violations  be  reported  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  In  accordance 
with  Sections  3057  of  the  Banltruptcy  Act.'* 
Neither  Judge  Tehan  nor  the  trustee's  at- 
torney acted  upon  or  acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  letters  and  documents.'* 

Who  actually  received  the  distribution 
checks  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  court 
records.  For  instance,  trustee  McLean  drew 
a  check,  countersigned  by  Judge  Tehan.  pay- 
able to  Northwestern  Investment  Company 
tn  the  amount  of  •1.093.6S.  As  Judge  Tehan 
was  repeatedly  advised,  this  company  had 
been  formed  In  1939  by  C.  Ballard  Harrison. 
who  acted  as  its  president,  as  a  device  for 
speculating  tn  defaulted  improvement  bonds 
with  the  then  deputy  county  treasurer.  Rob- 
ert Wllhelm.'  The  corporation  had  been  dis- 
solved for  many  years.  Edmond  J.  Leeney  and 
Floyd  R  Murray,  who  also  reprecented  Don- 
ald C.  Gardner  in  the  criminal  proceedings 
in  the  state  courts,  got  the  check  from  the 
trustee's  attorney.  Davis,  and  endorsed  and 
deposited  It  in  a  new  opened  "Leeney-Mur- 
ray  escrow  account"  Ln  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  Hammond.  Leeney  and  Murray  received, 
endorsed  and  deposited  an  additional  sixty- 
one  checks  totaling  $$5,000  in  the  same 
escrow  account. 

In  approving  the  distribution  plan  and 
airarding  Herachel  B.  Davis  $120,000  in  fees. 
Judge  Tehan  overruled  both  Woodmar's  and 
the  City  of  Hammond's  objections,  and  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Introduction  of  any  evi- 
dence or  cross -examination  of  Davis.  He 
called  on  attorney  Edmond  J.  Leeney  who 
made  the  following  oral  recommendation 
from  the  Jury  box : 

"Well,  Yoiu-  Honor.  I  haven't  read  Mr. 
Davis'  petition,  except  to  know  that  the 
number  of  days.  I  think,  that  were  put  In 
oil  together  were  about  800,  I  am  pretty 
much  familiar  with  what  work  he  did  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  know  that  at  one  time 
Mr.  Murray  and  I  were  carrying  the  burden 
here  when  a  previous  Judge  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  do  anything  in  the  case,  and  that 

from  then  on  Mr.  when  Mr,  Davis 

as  Tour  Honor  took  over,  Mr.  Davis  was  per- 
mitted to  go  ahead  and  the  Triistee,  and 
I  know  that  all  during  the  time  it  has  been 
Mr.  Crumpacker's  aim  to  defeat  all  these 
claims."   (Transcript.  October  33.  1905). 

Earlier  In  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Leeney's 
co-oounsel,  Floyd  R.  Murray,  advlaed  the 
court: 

"If  the  Court  makes  an  order  distributing 
this  money  by  the  bond,  this  Court  is  not 
going  to  kno7c  who  the  holders  of  half  of 
these  bond$  are  at  the  time  the  order  is 
made.  T  don't  believe,  because  in  the  rolls 
I  foreclosed  I  don't  know  the  holders  of  half 
of  them,  and  I  made  considerable  effort  to  lo- 
cate them."  (Transcript  Vol.  13.  pages  3400- 
3401]. 

Now  that  the  Woodmar  stockholdecv  are 
finally  releaaed  from  the  Federal  Court  trus- 
teeship, after  19  years,  they  Intend  to  find 
out  who  actually  got  the  net  cash  from 
the  sale  of   their  valuable   lands. 

The  •3,341.970  valuation  of  January  IB. 
1041    was    actiiaUy    ultraconservatlve.    The 
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rapid  increaae  in  the  market  value  of  the 
lota  In  the  ig40's  and  1950's  was  ten-fold. 
This  circumstance  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  Federal  Court  con- 
trol of  the  Woodmar  Realty  Company.  The 
fiduoiariea,  though  publicly  criticised  in  the 
local  press  and  hampered  by  state  courts  in 
the  late  I940's  and  early  1060'b,  enjoyed  a 
bonanza  In  land  transactions  while  Wood- 
mar's hands  were  tied. 

APPKHDXX 

In  September  of  1966,  the  then  Chief 
Jud ge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit  in  Chicago.  F,  Ryan  Duffy, 
of  Milwaukee,  consulted  with  District  Judge 
Luther  M  Swygert  with  regard  to  Judge 
Swygert's  disqualifying  hlmiiBlf  in  the  Wood- 
mar ca«e.  In  the  Fall  of  1957,  Judge  Duffy 
refused  Woodmar's  request  that  Judge  W. 
Lynn  Parkinson  be  reassigned  to  the  case. 
Judge  Duffy  assigned  Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan 
of  Milwaukee  instead.  Both  Judge  Duffy  and 
Judge  Tehan  maintained  offices  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  building  in  Mllwoukee.  Judge 
Duffy  commuting  to  Chicago.  Chief  Judge 
Duffy  headed  the  panel  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  each  of  the  first  four  original  actions 
In  Mandamus  filed  against  Robert  E.  Tehan 
tn  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  the  Woodmar 
Realty  Company,  original  causes  12883. 
13118,  18121  and  1S133.  Judge  Tehan  repre- 
sented himself  (successfully).  Judge  Duffy 
wrote  an  Impaaeioned  dissenting  opinion 
when  the  Oourt  of  Appeals  reversed  Judge 
Tehan's  orders  respecting  the  settlement  stip- 
ulations. In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Judge 
Duffy  mis-uses  the  "Judicial  Notice  Doc- 
-artne",  "Judicial  Notice",  by  an  Appeals 
Oourt,  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  sus- 
plcl<ui  by  lawyers  who.  properly,  are  confined 
In  their  presentation  to  matters  contained  in 
the  record — "not  Judicially  noticed"  dehors 
the  record.  In  June  of  1961  tn  affirming  Judge 
Tehan's  dismissal  of  the  removal  petition. 
the  Oourt  of  Appeals  acted  upon  "Judicial 
notice"  instead  of  what  was  plainly  and 
distinctly  alleged  In  the  removal  petition 
Itself. 

FOOTNOTES 

^Dleklnson  Industrlsl  Site  v.  Cowmn  (1940) 
309  tJ  3.  698.  00  S.  Ct.  806. 

•  Franklin  Riter,  ABA  Delegate  from  trtsh. 
August  1,  1961 

•  Report  of  Trustee  Concerning  Financial 
Condition  Of  Debtor  as  of  Jan,  IB.  1941. 

•  A  Chapter  10  Proceeding  Is  designed  to  re- 
habilitate a  corporate  debtor.  It  can  have  no 
other  purpose.  BM.  11783.  p.  44. 

•m  re:  Woodmar  Realty  Oo.  (CCA.  7. 
1957)  341  F.  ad  7«a. 

•In  re:  Woodmar  Realty  Co.  (CCA.  7. 
1960)  384  F.  3d  815  (The  300  Hen  claims  were 
Eimilar  In  nature  in  that  they  were  based  on 
Tsrlous  City  of  Hammond  improvement 
bonds  Issued  In  the  1930*8  to  contrartors  for 
Installation  of  pavement,  sewers,  etc.  They 
were  not  Woodmar's  contractual  obUffations. 
They  were  payable  through  assessments 
against  Woodmar  lota  and  lots  of  other  own- 
ers also  benefited.) 

'  A  sample  settlement,  Nondus  Thrapp,  Is 
as  follows:  "That  upon  approval  of  this 
stipulation  and  the  aealgnment.  the  Oourt 
shall  enter  an  order  dlrectlikg  the  Trustee 
Walter  A.  McLean  to  issue  s  draft  on  the 
Trustee's  account  in  the  Oary  National  Bank 
In  the  amount  of  •Te.OO  payable  to  Nondus 
Thrapp.  Qranlte  Falls,  Washington." 

■  After  Hon.  Luther  Swygert.  Donald  C 
Oardner's  associate  In  eleven  state  court  fore- 
closures on  City  of  Hammond  improvsmsnt 
bonds  was  appointed  to  the  District  Coort 
bench  in  October  of  1943.  the  plan  of  rsorgs- 
nizatlon  consented  to  by  Woodmar's  stock- 
holders In  May  of  1941  was  abandoned.  The 
fiduciaries  found  it  more  lucrative  to  sell 
the  land  themselves.  6Jl.  11783 

•In  Major  part,  the  courf-«ppo*nfed  ftdu- 
ctorfes  who  had  secretly  pnire^ussd  the  de- 
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fault  bonds  to  bensfit  by  the  reorganization. 
Non- disclosure  of  ownership  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  fee  forfeiture  provision  of  the 
Bankruptcy   Act.    (pftr.   34D) 

'"  They  Ignored  the  90  day  bar  date  for 
filing  claims  entered  by  Judge  Slick  on  Jan. 
34.  1041  (R.  11788.  p.  30)  and  failed  to  file 
objections  to  Hen  claims  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  Nov.  33,  1941 

u  One  of  the  83  speel&catlons  of  charges 
for  which  Carl  Huebner  was  disbarred  was 
perjury  In  the  Woodmar  case  on  May  10,  1961 
before  Judge  Swygert  tn  oooneotlon  with 
hU  purchase  of  ^3,000  In  1441  improvement 
bonds  for  9300  from  Folber-Pattetson  agency 
In  Port  Wayne. 

"At  a  pre-trial  conference  In  Lafayette. 
Indiana,  attorneys  Floyd  R.  Murray  and  Ed- 
mond J.  Leeney  volunteered  to  try.  se  a  "test" 
lien  claim,  the  intervening  petition  of  Ruth 
Julius,  et  si.  Judge  Tehan  agreed  to  follow 
the  law  of  the  case  as  established  by  Judge 
Parklnwon 

11  iTuiiana  Senator  Vance  Hartke  recom- 
mended former  Woodmsr  Judge  Luther  M. 
Swygert  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  At  a  con- 
firmation hearing  before  a  Senate  sub-com- 
mitt«e,  Judge  Swygert  stated  he  signed  a 
written  recommendation  for  Huebner  as  "an 
act  of  compassion  "-  (Transcript  c^  Senate 
Hearing  of  September  33.  1961) . 

»'  Participation  by  Trustee  McLean  and. 
particularly.  Trustee's  attorney.  Herachel  B 
Davis,  was  a  necessity,  from  Judge  Tehan's 
standpoint,  to  consummate  the  plan  to  dis- 
tribute Woodmar's  assets  to  holders  of  City 
of  Hammond  Improvement  bonds.  He  dls- 
milssed  Woodmar's  petition  to  remove  Mcljean 
and  Davis,  again  loithout  permitting  c  hear- 
ing on  the  merits. 

"The  Criminal  Code  provides:  "Ssetlon 
3067.  Bankruptcy  investigations,  (a)  Any 
referee  receiver,  or  trustee  having  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  that  any  viola- 
tions of  the  bankruptcy  laws  or  other  laws 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  insolvent 
debtors,  recelverahlpe  or  reorganization  plans 
has  been  conunltted.  or  that  an  Investiga- 
tion should  be  had  in  connection  therewith., 
shall  report  to  the  spproprtate  United  States 
Attorney  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  cose,  the  names  of  the  wltASsaes  and  the 
offense  or  offenses  believed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Where  one  of  such  offleers  has  made 
such  report,  the  others  need  not  do  so.  (b) 
The  United  States  attorney  theretipoo  ahall 
inquire  Into  the  facts  and  report  thereon  to 
the  referee,  and  If  It  appears  probable  that 
any  such  offense  has  been  committed,  shall 
without  delay,  present  the  matter  to  Mxe 
grand  Jtiry,  'unless  xipon  Inquiry  and  exam- 
ination he  decides  that  the  ends  of  public 
Justloe  do  not  require  Investigation  or  pros- 
ecution, in  which  case  he  ahall  report  the 
facts  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  direc- 
tion." TlUe  IB,  UA.C,  Chsp.  303.  section 
3057. 

w  Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan's  disregard  for 
Criminal  Iaws  adopted  by  Congress  Is  re- 
flected by  articles  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  under  date  of  April  18  and  19,  1970 
wherein  It  la  reported  that  he  didn't  fUe 
Federal  luoome  l^x  Returns  ch-  pay  Federal 
Inoome  taxes  during  8  yean  whUe  a  member 
of  the  Wlsoonslo  Leglslatare  before  being  ap- 
pointed Federal  Judge  ll94Bi 

1^  Robert  Wllhelm  was  in  charge  of  coUec- 
tlons  and  payments  of  defaulted  City  of 
Hammond  Improvement  bonds. 

Letters  from  Floyd  R  Murray  to  chant 
Russell  Julius  disclosing  The  Common  prac- 
tice of  Bribery  la  the  Hammood  Office 
(Woodmar^  Exhibit  No.  00)  w«re  Intro- 
duced In  wvWence  l>efor«  Judge  W.  Lynn 
Parkinson  and  ths  record  was  submitted  to 
Judge  Tehan.  WUhelm  was  removed  as  Poet- 
master  In  Hammond  following  1947  and  1948 
disclosures  of  hU  activities  In  the  bond  fraud 
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THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   OTDUNA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

VPfdneJdov.  September  9,  1970 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  lor  some 
years  a  public  opinion  poll  has  been  an 
annual  feature  with  me  and  I  find  it 
extremely  helpful  and  useful.  Tabulation 
has  now  been  completed  on  the  thou- 
sands of  cards  returned  to  me  Dp  until 
the  first  of  September  cards  continued  to 
come  in  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  per  day 
and  even  now  they  still  continue  at  a 
slower  rate.  At  final  count,  upward  of 
25.000  Sixth  District  residents  had  re- 
sponded to  the  poll  and  today,  the  first 
day  of  the  session  following  the  recess, 
I  wish  to  submit  the  returns.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  resiilta.  in  per- 
centages, of  those  who  answered  "Tes" 
or  "No"  to  each  quesUm ; 

TV       Ita 


1.  Do  ym  mink  Prw*<il  "non  !>•»  dwM  ■ 

■ood  cQona  10  fad  tlM  VMtAMi  wf  f? II 

2  Siw<dlktmi4i»M>i>»*n4bin....        3t 

3.  0«  fW  Inw  eostimwboB  of  dnft  4«<ifn«tts 
for  caiaii  iliiilwiliT  . .  .      ■        42 

i.  nt  adaiiaWnllHi  atinalB  S  yun  tnd 

tn(i.oiii>.iKo,oai  oMiM  u  mx  wiih  (dis- 

tioA  How  iMtfd  ttin  bt  ImamdT  (p«f- 
canltfM  do  iwf  idd  to  100:  m««T  timck»4 
2ornMra):  _    ,  „ 

(•)  Til  ettdib  to  flfirttt  tndiotrv? 33. 

<b)  Sp«et*   111  »B  biwotu  and  MW 

viim(»7.  IJ 

(c)  Cat  DtlMr  ftOmnt  profrmu  wtttn 

IxmiMiI O 

<d>  5«Bf  •<»«■&»?  eo(rtimtionBtlB»d 

IIKWT -.        *  -■ 

5.  Do  rod  Uvw  a*  UfMmn  of  ilsdavb  ifi  la>- 
stipponfd  sckoali  wko.  bv  mlmiddbaA  m 
^ffitiiKc  lipid  norma  Kidmic  loutlna. 
dsnjpt  uamnrtv  Idd  add  can*  dcslractwn 

at  pfoparty?. ** 

t.  la  Ma  IM>I  aidaateian.  >«dd  nu  (am: 

(a)  Mafcwg  bdl  band  aicra  diflkult  lor  n- 

pMadolandan'    -- *» 

(t)  Tbi  "M  baack"  prinapla  l«  «ar*f 

laiRb  •anaitliF » 

(c)  UtaMw  xivriat  itdadw  ims'  » 
7  mkal  jlmdd  n  do  01  Be  loloca  I  a  nalm 

friandy  to  as  s  ttfaatonotf? 
(■>  Wiatavafaidaoaaihd.ialiidMftraepa.      27 

(b)  bias  and  naia— t  ortr.  axapl  « 

Unttad  Slatoa  a  aUadiad aZ 

<c)  Ama  aad  aqaipaidnt  aaly 13 

(d)  slayuiwuddW'i  iiaatial .   .  • 

I.  Tba  k  adnniay  a  tnoHad  and  inaoHM 

Uaa  Mf  M  laaMd  and  IK  o«  eaandr. 
NanflMan.  dods  yaor  bauc  btfial  m  Dw 
Amtnean  RacoWc.  Fh  iaslitbtion*  aad  bar 
#»a»  o!  lite  ramam  ftnn  and  staadfaJtl 91 


1  rsw  aaizr  oasBtvATioHs  oic  what  tbx 

BCTTJKNS    DISCLOSE 

Several  thotisand  of  the  retumed  cards 
included  comments  written  on  the  cards, 
or  letters  written  to  go  with  the  card 
Itself.  These  comments  were  very  reveal- 
ing and  together  with  the  tabulation, 
provide  an  Interesting  view  of  the  pre»- 
ent  thinMng  of  the  Sixth  Ctmgresslonal 
District. 

First.  On  Vietnam,  a  heavy  majority 
believes  that  Pre.-iident  Nixon  is  taking  a 
proper  course  in  Vietnam.  Only  9  percent 
failed  to  answer  "Yes"  or  "No."  A  few  of 
the  letters  said  all  troops  sbould  be  with- 
drawn IrunedUtely.  Many  were  critical 
that  the  President  was  not  pursuing  a 
more  vigorous  course.  Including  bombing 
North  Vietnam  and  the  harbor  at  Hai- 
phong, but  these  generally  approved  the 
overall  present  stategy. 

The  Washington— District  of  Colum- 
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bla— Post  for  September  6.  1970.  sum- 
marized the  present  situation  in  Vietnam 
which  possibly  reflects  the  reason  for  this 
approval.  I  quote  directly  from  the  story, 
beaded  "Battle  Deaths  Off  Since  Cam- 
bodia": 

31nc«  tlie  June  30  U.8.  puilout  from  Cam- 
bodia. 34  per  cent  fewer  OIs  hare  been  kUled 
In  South  Vietnam  than  in  the  two  months 
Immediately  preceding  tlie  April  28  Incur- 
■loD.  Purthermore.  compared  with  July  and 
August  of  1960.  American  combat  deaths  dur- 
ing the  a&me  two  month  period  this  year  re- 
flected a  dl  per  cent  decrease. 

Since  CamtMXUa,  the  number  of  enemy 
ambushea  lb  also  reportedly  down  by  about 
8fi  per  cent. 

At  the  moment,  authorized  VS.  troop 
strength  In  South  Vietnam  Is  about  403.300. 
Tllla  Is  141,000  i>elow  the  peaic  In  May  1969. 

By  October  16.  at  least  another  13.300  are 
to  be  withdrawn  .  .  .  the  actual  reduction 
may  eiceed  the  target  by  1  or  3  per  cent  aa 
It  haa  In  the  pact. 

Second.  Lowering  the  voting  age  was 
decidedly  opposed.  The  18-year-old  vote 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  but  Is  still  to  be  tested 
for  its  constitutionality  in  the  court*.  I 
asked  the  question  primarily  because  if 
the  courts  do  hold  that  such  a  law  is  un- 
constitutional, then  the  matter  will  prob- 
ably come  up  again  on  a  consltuUonal 
amendment.  This  will  need  a  three- 
foiu-ths  majority  ol  the  individual  States. 
Then  Indiana  may  be  faced,  sooner  or 
later,  with  this  question.  If  the  poll  re- 
sults represent  Indiana's  general  feel- 
ing, then  our  State  will  probably  vote 
about  the  same  as  Oregon,  where  voters 
recently  defeated  a  referendum  to  lower 
the  voting  age. 

Third.  Continued  draft  deferments  for 
college  students  were  flrmly  defeated. 
The  mood  of  the  comments  on  this  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  "who  serves,  if  not  all 
serve?" 

Fourth.  Comments  aceompanylng  the 
pollution  question  clearly  demonstrate 
there  Is  a  strong  and  growing  interest  In 
this  matter.  Sjieclal  Interest  was  shown 
and  has  been  shown  even  before  the  poll 
by  youth.  Also,  during  the  last  few 
months.  I  have  met  with  youth  groups 
and  received  a  large  nnmber  of  letters 
and  petitions  from  school  classes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  It,  pollution  is 
everyone's  business.  But  it  is  a  serious 
buslnesa.  Prof.  Norman  P.  Ramsey,  of 
Harvard  University,  recently  wrote: 

College  Btudenta,  while  throwing  empty 
beer  cans  along  the  side  of  the  road  from 
their  maladjusted  and  fume-producing  auto- 
mobiles. Indignantly  blame  the  mllltary-m- 
dustnal  oomplez  for  lis  Indifference  to  the 
human  enrlromnent  because  the  eetabUah- 
ment  pollutes  the  atmosphere  with  Its  fac- 
tonee  and  power  plants  and  permits  the 
manufacture  of  automobUea  with  internal 
combustion  engines. 

Returns  indicated  that  the  same  diffi- 
cult question  plaguing  Congress  as  to  who 
ahall  pay  for  pollution  remedies  is  also 
bothering  the  public.  The  answers  were 
not  wholly  conclusive,  but  apparently  the 
pubUc  wonld  not  object  to  an  additional 
tax  for  the  purpose  If  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  was  made. 

Fifth.  Sixth  District  voters  are  heartily 
sidt  of  campus  disruption.  The  com- 
ments on  campus  violence  were  bitter  in 
the  extreme.  Only  10  percent  failed  to 
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answer  this  question  with  a  "Yea"  or 
"No"  and  this  Indicates  tiie  depth  of  con- 
cern. 

Apparently  college  offlcials  are  becom- 
ing aware  ol  this  feeling,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  school  administrators  adopt- 
ing a  very  hard  line  against  future  dem- 
onstrations. With  colleges  back  for  the 
fall  term,  one  college  president  after  an- 
other Is  taking  a  strong  stand  against 
more  trouble.  More  often  than  not,  read- 
ing some  of  these  mens  statements,  I 
carmot  help  but  tliink  of  Captain  Bllgh 
reciting  His  Majesty's  Naval  Regulations 
on  MuUny  to  the  crew  of  HMS  flouTifv. 
There  is  no  doubt  such  actions  on  the 
part  of  college  presidents  will  meet  with 
strong  public  approval. 

Sixth.  Crime  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  issue  until  our  land  is  safe,  at 
all  times,  m  all  places,  for  everyone. 
There  was  no  doubt  at  all  about  tighten- 
ing bail  bond  procedures:  many  com- 
mented there  were  too  many  examples  of 
persons  on  bail  committing  even  more 
serious  crimes. 

Speedier  trials  received  much  mention; 
■Justice  delayed  Is  justice  denied"  is  cer- 
tainly true.  The  present  court  backlog  is 
a  blot  on  our  legal  system,  and  I  noted 
frequent  reference  regretting  that  al- 
though two  new  Federal  judges  were 
recommended  for  Indiana.  Congress 
blocked  this  increase. 

Opinion  on  the  "no-knock"  prmciple 
was  evenly  divided,  but  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  of  "No  Opinion"  was  on  this 
question.  Thirty  percent  failed  to  check 
"Yes"  or  "No  "  Admittedly,  this  pro- 
vision, recently  incorporated  into  a  new 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  did  not 
have  exposure  to  be  a  truly  national 
question  at  the  time. 

In  essence,  It  permits  police,  after  ob- 
taining a  court  order,  to  enter  a  resi- 
dence without  knocking.  This  was  bit- 
terly attacked;  one  minister  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  told  his  congrega- 
tion they  should  shoot  If  this  happened 
to  them.  However,  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Senator  Tydinos  of 
Maryland,  a  man  known  as  a  liberal 
Democrat,  pointed  out  that  arguments 
against  no-knock,  on  the  grounds  it  was 
unprecedented,  were  false: 

This  fiction  cannot  stand  up  to  facts,  to 
the  record,  plain  for  all  to  see:  not  only  do 
a  vast  majority  of  the  states  clearly  permit 
no-knoeklng  In  the  limited  circumstances 
set  forth  In  the  conference  report  (on  the 
bllll;  not  only  has  tliia  practice  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United 
States—but  also  this  very  body,  the  n.S 
Senate,  approved  what  was  basically  the 
same  no-knock  provision  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote  In  S.  3869  In  December  1969. 
and  In  the  Senate-amended  S.  3601.  In  March 
1»70. 

TO  the  charge  that  no-knock  meant 
increased  danger  of  shoot-outs.  Senator 
Tydctcs  replied: 

Shoot-ouu.  violence,  death,  occur  more 
frequently  when  the  police  algnaj  their  pree- 
ence  and  purpose,  and  give  a  dangerous  sus- 
pect time  to  get  a  weapon — not  when  the 
police  can  Uke  the  dangerous  suspect  by 
surprise  before  he  can  arm  himself  to  shoot. 
We  need  only  reflect  on  the  recent,  publi- 
cized case  of  the  local  bank  robber.  BlUy 
AusUn  Bryant.  Bryant  killed  two  KBI  agents 
at  the  door  of  his  irtle's  apartment  after  the 
ag«nte  Identified  themselves  as  police. 
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Seventh.  In  uplte  of  Vietnam,  we  are 
not  an  Isolatloiiist  country;  retunu  on 
the  future-foreign-policy  question  make 
this  clear.  A  surprisingly  large  27  per- 
cent approved  of  aid.  Including  troops,  to 
a  friendly  country  imder  attack;  an 
overwhelming  92  percent  decUively  re- 
jected any  absolute  neutrality.  Between 
these  fell  the  majority  seeing  the  need 
for  arms  and  material  but  no  troops  un- 
less and  until  the  United  States  Itaelf  Is 
attacked.  Many,  I  must  note,  checked 
both  a  "No"  against  neutrality,  and  a 
"Yes"  on  "no  troops  unless  the  United 
States  is  attacked'  question.  This 
should  be  heeded  by  any  aggressor.  We 
are  not  withdrawing  from  the  world. 

Eighth.  In  many  respects,  the  final 
question  was  the  most  important  of  all. 
Only  2  percent  failed  to  answer.  This 
question  was  phrased  and  aimed  to  get 
at  the  very  core  of  public  sentiment. 

There  are.  Indeed,  few  times  In  our 
pest  history  when  internal  strife  was 
coupled  with  external  threats  to  such  a 
degree.  And.  I  venture,  probably  at  no 
time  before  have  we  ever  had  such  vi- 
cious rending  and  tearing  at  our  social 
fabric  by  so  many  of  our  own  fellow 
citizens. 

I  had  been  apprehensive  that  these 
constant,  swinish  attacks  against  our 
country  had  possibly  begtm  to  erode  our 
faith  tn  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 
to  which  our  coimtry  Is  committed  by 
origin  and  heritage  and  deed,  and  of 
which  our  cotmtry  is  also  the  laat  great 
citadel  of  strength. 

In  the  wortls  of  Lincoln,  I  had  won- 
dered "whether  that  Nation,  or  any  Na- 
tion so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure." 

It  has  seemed  that  everyone  with  an 
ax  to  grind  first  whetted  It,  then  took 
great  delight  In  crashing  it  full  into  the 
very  trunk  and  roots  of  the  tree  of  the 
Republic.  For  some  time  now  It  has  been 
actual  open  warfare,  with  no  holds 
barred,  and  the  ultimate  aim  has  been 
crucifixion,  collectively,  of  our  200  mil- 
lion citizens  on  a  cross  of  guilt  and 
shame. 

But.  by  the  highest  afflrmatlve  of  any 
question  on  the  poll— 98  to  2 — these  false 
premises  and  accusations  have  been  re- 
jected. Indeed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
and  crack  of  thunder  following  utter- 
ance of  a  hideous  and  imspeakable 
blasphemy — a  good  parallel.  I  think— 
the  doubters  and  would-be  destroyers 
have  been  put  on  notice  that  their  carp- 
ing is  In  vain. 

We  must  remember  that  the  greater 
we  become,  the  higher  our  standard  of 
living,  the  stronger  we  are  In  preserving 
this  freedom  and  dignity,  the  greater  the 
efforts  of  our  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad  to  destroy  us. 

So  for  the  balance  of  my  remarks,  I 
am  taking  this  last  question,  using  points 
and  Issues  raised  in  the  letters  that  com- 
mented upon  It.  and  shaping  It  around 
what  our  answer,  today,  could  be  to  one 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  patriots. 

Who?  To  a  man  who  become  when  our 
Republic  was  yoting,  and  who  has  re- 
mained, ever  since,  an  example  of  our 
most  eloquent  and  outstanding  spokes- 
men for  faith  In.  and  preservation  of,  the 
Federal  Union:  Daniel  Webster. 
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"mooBBoa,  WTW  vtunm  tw»  unxoitt" 
It  U  legend,  it  is  folklore,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  moving  and  stirring  of  all 
those  tales  which  live  in  the  misty 
fringes  of  American  annals.  Oo,  it  is  said, 
to  Daniel  Webster's  grave;  stand  by  it; 
call  him  by  name:  "Daniel  Webster — 
Daniel  Webster." 

And  if  you  listen,  the  wind  win  blow 
and  the  trees  will  toss  VtuAr  branches 
about,  and  the  voice  that  once  thundered 
thundered  through  the  halls  of  Oovem. 
ment  will  speak: 
Neighbor,  how  stands  the  tTnlonT 

When  you  answer,  you  will  respond  to 
the  man  whose  speech  in  defense  ol  the 
Onion  In  the  Senate  on  January  26, 1830. 
has  t>een  called  by  the  historian  Samuel 
EUot  MorUon: 

The  greatest  rsoorded  Amarieam  o»»- 
tlon,  tbrUUng  to  read  even  today  In  cold 
print,  when  £be  Issues  with  which  It  deals 
are  long  since  eettted  by  men  who  followed 
In  1861  the  standard  that  Webeter  raised  m 
1830. 

Curious  footnote  to  history,  here; 
Morison  goes  on  to  add,  about  the 
speech's  concluding  sentences,  in  hJs 
monumental  "Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People,"  that: 

That  peroration,  declaimed  from  thou- 
sands of  BduMl  platforms  by  lbs  lads  of  the 
coming  generation,  established  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  people  an  emo- 
tional, almost  religious  conception  of  the 
Union.  It  became  something  that  men  were 
willing  to  light  for.  One  of  Ito  earliest  readers 
was  a  dreamy  youth  on  the  Indiana  frontier 
named  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  no  doubt  Lincoln  remembered  the 
closing  words  of  Webster  when  he  heard 
of  the  attack  on  Port  Sumter: 

Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  Inseparable! 

So  answer  him  careftilly.  says  the 
legend,  for  if  he  does  not  lllce  or  is  dis- 
turbed by  your  reply,  he  will  rise  out  of 
his  grave.  But  if  you  can  answer  him  ta 
this  fashion: 

Daniel  Webster,  the  Union  stands  as  she 
should,  rock-bottomed,  iron-bound  and 
oopper-sbeatbed ! 

Then  he  will  reply  "Thank  you.  neigh- 
bor, all  is  well"  and  the  wind  will  cease 
and  the  trees  no  longer  toss  their 
branches,  anij  Daniel  Webster  will  be  at 
peace. 

Abraham  Uncoln  solemnly  warned  us 
that  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  can 
can  we  escape  our  responsibilities  and 
our  duties  to  those  who  have  gone  before. 
no  more  than  we  can  escape  these  same 
responsibilities  and  duties  to  those  who 
will  come  after  us.  We  can  Iwtray  neither 
betray  neither  the  past,  nor  the  future, 
by  what  we  do  in  the  present.  So  what 
would  we  say.  today,  to  Daniel  Webster's 
spirit?  Just  how  does  the  Union  stand? 
"■■waaa  ov  rsLsa  psophvtb — urwaanLT  tjut 

Aax   aAVkMlBU   WOL.VBS" 

We  have  plenty  such:  let  us  look  at 
two  prime  examples;  remember,  they  are 
our  fellow  Americans.  The  flrst,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  department  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Rochester: 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  the  country 
faces  a  massive  breakdown,  manifested  m 
every  seotloo.  class  and  stratum.  !n  faith  In 
it*  Ideals,  insututions  and  prospects. 
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And  this,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  Action  Council: 

I  beUeve  tuat  vlrtoally  all  of  tis  have 
failed  In  our  duty  as  Americans.  .  .  .  And 
while  each  of  us  pursues  his  selfish  interest 
and  comforts  himself  by  blaming  others,  tiis 
nation  dlslnteermtes. 

Now.  to  me,  this  sort  of  noxious  swill 
is  political  and  social  carrion-eating  of 
the  most  repulsive  degree.  Having  pro- 
nounced their  own  form  of  last  rites  over 
what  they  see  as  the  prostrate  corpse  of 
the  American  Republic,  they  then  turn 
on  this  same  inert  body  and  proceed  to 
rend  It  with  ghoulish  enthusiasm.  This 
l8  a  repulsive  enough  sight  to  their  fel- 
low citizens,  and,  as  Is  becoming  rapidly 
evident.  It  Is  having  the  same  effect 
abroad.  For  Instance: 

From  Die  Welt,  printed  In  Hamburg, 
Germany ;  an  article  entitled  "Hating 
America — the  World's  Favorite  Pas- 
time": 

Ironic  ttut  antl-Amcrlcanism  should  be 
nurtured  by  American  self-criticism  I  .  . 
Seir-crltlclsm  In  the  UB.A.  has  t>egan  to  look 
like  self-laceration  America  as  the  model,  as 
the  hop*  of  the  world?  That  Idea,  alive  fif- 
teen yeairs  ago.  now  makes  people  laugh  m 
most  American  unlversltlee  and  tluougbout 
much  of  the  upper  class.  .  .  .  The  aelf-liate 
of  many  Americans  is  giving  Wsst  Europe's 
cultursl  Intelilgentsla  grounds  for  new  azro- 
ganoe. 

Prom  the  London  Spectator;  an 
article  entitled  "The  Last  Best  Hope": 

Tbt  famous  plug  for  the  American  experi- 
ment made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  U  today  m 
the  minds  of  s  great  many  Americans  an  ex- 
ampls  of  a  false  prophecy.  .  .  But  I  am  too 
old  to  diange  my  tjeUef  that  the  united 
Btatee  la  the  last  best  hope  of  earth  (under- 
Boorlng  tn  original) ....  I  don't  quite  see 
American  society  collapsing  or  the  United 
States  fragmented  really  If  not  formally  by 
1978  when  it  will  celebrate  Its  taro-hundreth 
birthday. 

From  Commentary  magazine,  Septem- 
ber 1970:  a  review  by  a  British  college 
professor  of  Cornell  Professor  Andrew 
Hacker's  book  "The  End  of  the  Ameri- 
can Era": 

For  (Backer)  the  United  SUtes  U  In  the 
grip  of  a  disease  arhlch  la  fstal  and  which 
has  reached  s  terminal  stage.  .  .  .  Backer 
believes  there  lias  been  s  coUapse  of  the  ns- 
tionsl  psyche.  .  .  .  Cntiquea  ctf  America  like 
HsAkav'B  strike  me  as  dubious — as  narrowly 
self-regartilng.  ...  I  stlU  believe  llist  An- 
drew Hacker  and  other  American  pundits 
see  their  dllBculUes  too  narrowly  and  too 
masochistically.  .  .  .  Future  prospects  for 
tbs  United  States  and  tor  the  West  generaUy 
are  somewhat  forbidding,  but  no  darker  than 
often  In  the  past,  and  s  great  deal  brighter 
than  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
wretched  of  the  earth  in  other  contlnents. 
What  we  need  Is  to  be  alarmed  enough  to 
face  our  collective  responsibilities,  but  not 
to  be  scared  out  of  our  wits. 

So,  having  lost  their  faith  in  their 
homeland,  they  have  become  fearftil. 
these  men,  which  is  the  logical  next  step 
in  the  deadly  and  disastrous  process  that 
has  torn  down  nation  after  nation,  cul- 
ture after  culture,  civilization  after  civili- 
zation. Without  faith,  there  Is  nothing  to 
sustain  them  against  the  ominous  ter- 
rors of  the  dark  and  the  unkirewn  that 
seem  to  close  In  upon  them.  And  their 
enemies  watch  and  wait,  happily  con- 
templating the  day  when  this  loss  of 
faith,  and  growth  ot  feai.  has  shattered 
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the  core  and  will  of  those  they  would 
destroy  and  the  gales  will  open  to  the 
barbarian  without  a  struggle. 
It  w»a  not  In  the  open  ftght  w«  threw  awmj 

the  sword. 
But  in  the  lonely  wmtchtng  In  the  lUrlineM 

by  the  cord 
The  w»ler»  Upped,  the  nlght-wlnd  blew. 
PuU-&nDed  the  Fe*r  we5  bom  and  grew. 
And  we  were  flying,  ere  we  knew. 
From  p*nlc  In  the  night 
Thank  Ood  I— I  also — «n  an  American! 

Herodotus.  Father  ol  History,  was  bom 
500  years  before  Christ.  In  his  writings 
we  find  this  observation,  made  2i  cen- 
turies ago  yet  as  new  and  as  timely  today 
as  it  was  to  him  then : 

Thu.  however.  I  know :  that  If  e»ery  nation 
were  lo  bring  all  Its  evil  deed«  to  a  given 
place,  in  order  to  make  an  exchange  with 
some  other  nation,  when  they  had  all  looked 
carefully  at  their  nelghborj'  taulla.  they 
would  be  truly  glad  to  carry  their  own  tjack 
again. 

So.  then,  what  does  this  flgiire  mean, 
when  98  percent  steadfastly  vow.  in  the 
[ace  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  of  that 
which  is  hurled  at  them  now.  and  in  lull 
knowledge  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  that 
their  faith  m  our  Republic,  Its  Institu- 
tions, and  Its  way  of  life  is  firm  and 
steadfast? 

It  means  we  can  proudly  and  nobly 
answer  Daniel  Webster.  If  I  were  called 
upon  to  speak  for  my  fellow  cttteena,  I 
would  phrase  my  words  something  like 
this, 

"Judge  us  for  yourself.  Daniel  Webster, 
but  before  you  do.  hear  us  out.  view  our 
record. 

■The  fiery  furnace  of  our  Civil  War 
melted  the  factional  metals  of  North  and 
South  In  the  same  crucible.  When  it  had 
cooled,  when  the  dross  was  iklmmed 
away,  from  this  crucible  came  an  alloy 
of  national  duty  and  responsibility  and 
will  of  a  strength  and  brightness  and 
temper  never  seen  before,  and  never  to 
tie  seen  agaui,  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe, 

"The  continent  was  tamed  and 
cleared:  the  new  Nation  arose.  Amidst 
all  this,  from  somewhere,  there  came  a 
new  heart  and  soul  for  our  Republic,  To 
its  shores  came  the  homeless,  the  perse- 
cuted, the  outcast,  the  despairing,  of  the 
Old  World.  They  fled  misery  and  despair: 
they  sought — and  found— hope. 

"Open  of  heart,  generous  at  times  to  s 
fault,  but  lough  in  mind  and  resolute  In 
spirit — we  needed  these  qualities,  and 
more,  when  the  grinding  burden  of  world 
power  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  us  in 
1917  But  we  did  not  shrink  from  It 

"Your  Dnlon  was  sorely  tried  In  the 
thirties,  when  depression  stalked  the 
world  and  ground  men  Into  the  dust.  We 
vowed  it  would  never  come  again,  for  us 
or  for  our  poster1t>-.  It  hasn't,  and  It 
won't, 

"Then,  when  our  hopes  of  1917-1918 
were  destroyed,  when  aggression  and  ter- 
ror wheeled  again  acnjss  the  world,  r:e 
met  the  challenge  like  men  and  wasted 
no  tears  over  what  might  have  been.  And 
when  it  was  over,  and  the  flags  of  baitle 
were  furled,  we  freely  poured  out  bil- 
lions of  our  treasiire  to  our  war-torn  allies 
and.  yes.  to  our  former  enemies,  to  build 
once  more  their  ravaged  lands  and  Uvea. 
"We  have  ttimed  otir  backs  on  the 
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false  gods  of  the  Left — Communism:  and 
the  false  gods  of  the  Right— Fascism. 
Ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 
But  since  men.  and  not  angels,  nor 
prophets,  make  these  laws,  and  adminis- 
ter them,  they  are  by  their  very  nature 
Imperfect,  as  all  things  made  by  mortals 
must  be. 

Yet  we  strive,  always,  upward.  You 
knew,  and  knew  well,  the  same  type  of 
tunnoll  we  now  face  within  our  borders. 
In  your  time,  as  in  ours,  the  most  violent 
attacks  on  otir  Republic,  on  our  Union, 
came  from  our  own  fellow  citizens.  We 
respond  to  our  tormentors  and  detractors 
as  you  did  to  yours.  In  your  very  words: 
•Liberty  and  Onion,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable'.' 

"And  we  still  have  our  faith.  Daniel 
Webster  I  We  believe,  and  we  always  will, 
in  the  heritage  that  you  and  others  gave 
us.  We  strive  to  so  bear  ourselves  that 
generations  to  follow  will  believe  In  us.  as 
well.  Let  the  mighty  stream  that  Is  the 
real  force  for  good  In  our  RepubUc  never 
be  choked  with  the  debris  of  doubt  and 
despair:  let  It  never  dry  at  Its  source, 
let  it  never  cease  to  flow! 

"And.  again,  like  you.  we  will  repeat 
your  words  when  you  spoke  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument:  we 
wUl  repeat  them  like  a  catechism,  like  a 
vow.  not  out  of  pride,  not  out  of  chauvin- 
ism, but  out  of  trtist.  confidence  and 
hope:  "Thank  Ood  I  I— I  also— am  an 
American!' 

"Bo,  Daniel  Webster,  what  Is  your 
Judgment  upon  the  Union?" 

And  I  know  what  his  answer  would  be: 

"The  Union  stands  as  she  should, 
rock-bottomed,  iron-bound  and  copper- 
sheathed.  Thank  you.  neighbor.  All  Is 
well!  " 
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proud  to  be  a  member.  He  also  traveled 
extensively  around  the  State,  speaktag  to 
literally  hundreds  of  various  civic  groups, 
seemingly  without  ever  tiring. 

Eck  was  a  friend  to  all  who  knew  him 
and  first  and  foremost,  he  was  a  friend 
to  America.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


ECONOMIC  OPTIMISM  MAY  BE 
PRB31ATURE 


EDGAR  HIBBTAND 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

OF    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  fUtPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  19.  the  world  as  I  know  it  was 
diminished  by  the  passing  of  my  friend 
and  former  Congressman.  Edgar  "Eck " 
Hlestand  of  California  He  served  the 
people  of  California  and  the  United 
States  and  served  them  well:  he  con- 
tinued to  work  for  them  after  he  retired 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress.  Eck 
was  known  as  an  individual  of  Integrity, 
responsibility,  and  unlimited  energy.  He 
was  a  moving  force  in  the  formation  of 
"The  Respon.«  Committee"  In  1958. 
along  with  14  other  House  Republicans 
They  were  low  In  seniority,  but  high  m 
party  enthusiasm  and  theirs  was  an  ef- 
fectlre  voice  in  the  House.  In  an  orga- 
nized fashion,  they  countered  Demo- 
cratic charges  against  the  OOP  from  the 
House  floor. 

Eck  served  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  worked  hard  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  our  econ- 
omy: we  could  have  used  his  knowledge 
and  wisdom  during  the  past  decade. 

During  his  later  years.  Eck  cofounded 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Business  and 
Professional  Association,  of  which  I  am 
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Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  UliLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  election 
time  draws  near,  the  administration's 
economic  predictions  grow  increasingly 
cheerful.  Spokesmen  cite  a  recent  cool- 
ing in  the  rate  of  inflation  as  the  basis 
for  such  optimism.  Recently,  the  Vice 
President  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
aU  the  talk  about  a  recession  was  merely 
a  myth. 

While  everybody  these  days  Is  eager  for 
good  economic  news,  there  is  still  much 
room  for  public  skepticism.  Inflation 
cannot  be  simply  talked  away.  The  facU 
indicate  that  the  administration's  opti- 
mism is.  to  say  the  least,  premature.  In 
a  recent  speech  In  Madison.  Wis.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Paul  W.  McCracken.  indicated 
that  he  recognlaed  the  realiUeii  of  the 
economy  when  he  said  we  may  be  faced 
with  "an  unduly  protracted  period  of 
excessive  slack  and  unemployment." 

The  long-term  inadequacy  of  the  ad- 
minis  trations  restrictive  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  to  deal  with  the  current 
ttfUtlonary  trend  is  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  article  b>  the  business  and  finance 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  Hobart 
Rowen.  The  article  shows  how  the  pre- 
dicted reordering  of  national  priorities 
has  not  been  accomplished  and  why  this 
failure  haa  served  to  contribute  to  a  stale 
economic  outlook.  Needed  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  have  not  resulted  in  sub- 
sequent shifts  into  peacetime  expendi- 
tures. 

All  the  administration's  forecasts  have 
not  yet  put  the  economy  back  together 
again. 

The  article  follows; 

LOOKINO    AT    TH«    SCOMOlflT    WrrBOTTT    BoaS- 

CoLoaxD  Glassies 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

LeftHng  througb.  the  KccumuUtloB  of 
Nixon  administration  spa«ches  and  stat«- 
menU  lAct  moDtb  on  the  condition  of  the 
economy,  the  returning  vac*tlanlBt  finds  one 
dominant  theme:  eelf-congTatuUtlon,  The 
economlo  downturn,  the  Nlion  men  aay  with 
satisfaction,  la  at  an  end:  Inflation  has  been 
cooled  (or.  at  least,  the  raU  of  inflation  Is 
subsiding) .  labor  efHclency  1«  increasing;  and 
there  Is  probably  a  broad  upturn  In  the  ofllng. 

The  Vice  President,  in  a  guest  column  in 
this  newspaper,  went  so  far  m  to  say  that  re- 
ceaslon  talk  was  a  myth,  and  that  things  were 
now  happily  breaking  the  administration's 
way  One  newspaper,  reprinting  Mr.  Agnew'8 
economic  commentary,  heamined  it:  "Splro 
Says  Everything*!  Coming  Op  Roees."  But  It 
is  clftsr  from  the  govemmenfa  own  atatlA- 
tloa — and  even  from  a  cloee  reading  of  ftome 
of  the  meeches— that  there  Is  not  yet  T«ry 
much  to  flrow  about.  It  seems  a  reaaonable 
assumption,  with  an  election  in  tb«  ofllng, 
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mat  the  White  House  has  b*«n  pressing  hard 
to  put  a  roay  bua  on  skimpy  evidence. 

For  example.  White  House  ald«  George 
3hulta  (who  k3iows  bett«r>  got  a  great  deal 
of  mlleaga  out  of  one  month's  statutles 
showing  sUgbtly  reduoed  wholesale  price 
pressure,  and  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary 
Harold  Paaser  then  r«ad  too  much  Uito  the 
July  Mt  of  so-called  "leading"  indicators. 

Everybody— not  J\iit  tb*  admlnltrauon'i 
poUtlcoe — la  eager  for  good  economic  news. 
But  the  stubborn  (act  is  that  after  adding  in 
every  Cavorable  crumb  of  statlAClcs  for  tba 
past  month,  the  eoonomy  is  vtUl  running  4 
per  cent  below  tea  capacity,  unemployment 
Is  stUl  5  per  cent  find  threatening  to  go 
higher) .  and  the  rate  in  inflation  at  the  con- 
Bumar  level  la  stUl  an  unacceptable  5  per 
cent. 

Paul  W.  McCracXen.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  done  his 
beat — in  a  reasoned,  academic  way — to  make 
the  adnUnlstratlon's  case  that  the  adjuct' 
ment  has  been  mild  and  that  there  is  "aome 
evidence"  that  a  mild  expansion  "may  tw 
resunUng."  But  be  has  been  candid  enough 
to  say.  as  well,  that  the  task  ahead  Is  very 
great  because  economic  performance  con- 
tinues to  be  far  t»clow  potential — and  the 
nation's  basic  capacity  to  produce  continues 
to  grow. 

If  the  nation  falls  to  boost  demand 
sharply,  McCracken  said  recently  in  a  speech 
at  Madison.  Wis.,  we  may  be  faced  with  "an 
unduly  protracted  period  of  excessive  alack 
BiMl  unemployment."  What  McCracken  was 
trying  to  convey  ^and  this  wa&  not  high- 
lighted in  any  of  the  dally  press  reports  of 
his  speech)  was  that  a  below-por  economy 
la  In  prospect  for  aU  of  1971,  with  unem- 
ployment still  ranging  around  5  per  cent  or 
higher,  not  dipping  toward  4  per  cent  untU 
IBTa. 

Tbat'a  a  new  "game  plan" — If  you  remem- 
ber the  administration 'e  first  "game  plan,"  a 
gentler  band  was  going  to  contract  inflation 
with  unemployment  never  even  bltxlng  the 
&  per  cent  mark  In  1970;  the  average.  In  fact, 
would  be  held  to  4.8  per  cent. 

But  Inflation  proved  to  t>e  tougher  to  han- 
dle than  Mr.  NUon  and  bis  advisers  thought, 
and  the  policy  screws  were  turned  tighter 
than  bad  been  planned.  So  the  "progress" 
that  is  bailed  in  the  canned  statements  by 
the  Vice  Preeldeot.  Treasury  Secreiary  David 
Kennedy  and  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
scans  Is  mostly  wlahful  thinking.  The  pa- 
tient's tamperature  may  have  been  reduced 
from,  say,  103  degrees  to  103  degrees  (and 
he  hasn't  passed  away).  But  the  evidence  of 
lafartton  petxista.  The  economic  doctors  are 
aware  that  tba  patient  la  not  back  to  normal 
weight.  Tbey  hope  there  will  eventually  be 
full  recovery.  But  It  will  take  time — and  In 
the  procasa.  a  further  physical  toll. 

Cunoualy,  the  administration  has  ascrlbad 
to  the  two-year  decline  In  defense  activity 
a  share  of  the  blame  for  the  economic  de- 
cUne — especially  a  "displacement"  of  1,000,- 
000  Jobs.  This  haa  been  a  recurrent  theme 
of  administration  propaganda  ever  since  the 
President's  June  economic  speech. 

There's  no  denying  that  war-connected 
spending  has  been  cut  sharply,  and  the 
Nixon  adnUnlstraUon  deserves  more  credit 
for  this  than  lU  political  opponents  want  to 
give  It.  Military  prime  contracts,  for  ex- 
ample, are  at  their  lowest  level  In  nearly  five 
years,  or  since  Just  after  the  Johnsonian 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  tsrplfles.  the  administration  la  fond 
of  saying,  a  "re-orderlng  of  national  priori- 
ties." Okay,  that's  fine:  but  if  the  priorities 
have  been  re-ordered,  why  haven't  the  men 
and  the  unoccupied  facilities  been  shifted 
Into  nonwar  activities?  In  other  words,  what 
the  administration  is  using  as  an  excuse  for 
the  downturn  is  really  a  critique  of  its  own 
lack  of  planning.  There  could  have  been  off- 
sets to  lowered  defense  outlays.  "Whan  they 
blame  reduced  Pentagon  ccmtnotlng  for  un- 
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employment,"  says  a  Democratic  critic,  "It's 
like  a  guy  giving  up  candy  and  then  com- 
plaining that  he's  skinny." 

What  Is  reaUy  needed  at  tbis  point  is  leas 
attention  to  the  latest  statistical  wiggle,  and 
action  to  promote  a  faster  rate  of  real  growth 
for  the  economy.  There  appears  to  t>e  little 
prospective  impetus  from  stronger  capital 
goods  expansion  <tn  fiact,  the  latest  oflloial 
gaveroment  survey  now  points  the  other 
way ) .  or  from  a  consumer  spending  binge 
(individuals  seem  dlspo&ed  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  save  more) .  And  the  Federal  Beaerve 
la  still  fearful  enough  of  inflation  to  resist 
Mccracken's  behlnd-the-acenccs  pressure  tor 
more  stimulus  from  monetary  policy.  Tbe 
main  expansionary  tlirust  is  coming  from 
a  growing  federal  deflclt. 

If  tiitngB  continue  this  way,  the  economy 
for  a  lozig  uxne  will  be  essentially  flat — It 
wtU  do  no  more  than  creep  upward  aluggisb- 
ly,  with  a  growing  multlbuilon  gap  between 
actual  and  potential  production.  Tbe  most 
one  can  hope  for  is  that  ttte  election  will 
come  and  go  qulofcly;  then,  perh^M.  the  oc- 
casional irreverent  public  comment  or  criti- 
cism tbat  formerly  punctuated  the  ad  minis- 
tratlon's  outpouringi  may  return.  At  the 
mcmeni.  the  internal  akepUoa — who  are  stUl 
present — raise  their  doubts  In  private. 
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Ai  Ahram's  disapproving  comment  makes 
plain  tbat  tbe  more  reaaonable  elements  in 
tbe  Arab  world  understand  the  situation, 
and  perhaps  even  regret  the  encouragement 
and  aid  Uiey  have  given  In  tbe  past  to  theee 
eirtrenUscs  and  tbelr  hijacking  efforts.  But 
praclaely  because  tbe  commando  pi^upe 
have  received  such  wide  Arab  financial  and 
military  support,  the  world  oommunity  looks 
first  to  the  Arab  statee  as  thoee  responsible 
for  the  lives  and  uberty  of  all  tlM  plane  pas- 
sengers now  imdergoing  their  desert  ordeal. 


ORDEAL  IN  THE  DESERT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  NNGHAM 

or  NKW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  2970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  today's  New  Vork  Times, 
which  follows,  precisely  summarizes  my 
own  views  toward  tbe  barbarous  hijack- 
ing of  commercial  aircraft  by  Arab  ter- 
rorists, and  I  commend  it  to  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  RxcoKo: 

OacSAl.   IN   TUX   Dbscbt 

United  Nations  Secretary  Oeneral  Thant 
spoke  for  the  conscience  of  civillaed  man 
yesterday  in  denouncing  the  Arab  hijackers 
for  their  "savage  and  inbuman"  actions.  U 
Thant,  certainly  no  enemy  of  the  Arab  world, 
voiced  a  universal  demand  when  he  called 
for  "prompt  and  effective  measures  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  return  to  tbe  law  of  the 
JuniJe." 

With  every  passing  hour,  tbe  world's  con- 
sciousness of  the  enormity  of  the  comman- 
dos' crimes  rises.  Regardless  of  political  con- 
victions, no  sane  person  can  view  with  any- 
thing but  rerulaion  tbs  fact  that  some  ftOO 
innocent  people  are  being  held  hostage  in  a 
burning  desert,  facing  tbe  poeoibUlty  of  be- 
ing oold-btoodedly  murdered  U  various  gov- 
emmenta  refuse  to  bow  to  blackmail. 

If  these  helpless  people  were  to  die  to- 
night, tbe  wave  of  ind^natlon  throughout 
tbe  world  against  the  Arab  cause  In  general 
and  tbe  Palestinians  In  particular  would  be 
unprecedented.  Tbe  Egyptian  newspaper  AJ 
Ahram  was  vastly  imderatatlng  matters  when 
It  said  that  the  "attack  on  international 
civil  aviation  does  not  encourage  world  feel- 
inga  of  aoUdarlty  with  tbe  Palestine  cause." 
A  similar  view  was  expressed  yesterday  by  a 
spokeaman  for  tbe  ten  Arab  countries  whose 
representatives  met  with  Secretary  Rogers. 
Only  savages  unworthy  of  memberahip  in 
the  oocamunlty  of  civilized  nations  could 
carry  out  tbe  threat  the  Arab  guerrCUas  have 
used  as  tbelr  blackmail  weapon.  Any  such 
execution  of  innocent  people  would  consti- 
tute a  massive  political  blow  to  tbe  entire 
Arab  position,  quite  apart  from  its  tin- 
speakable  barbarity. 


LEOAIi  REMEDIES  FOR  CAMFX7S 
DISORDERS 


HM.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THS  aOCSS  OF  BSPB8SENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  AjBHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
July  19  i«UB  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Reporter  Ron  Koziol  detailed  the  activ- 
ities and  progress  being  made  b;  the 
Americans  for  Effective  tAw  Enforce- 
ment, Inc. — A^^.T^. — a  citizens'  group 
foimded  In  1867  to  aid  In  combating 
tbe  rash  ol  violence  and  crime  which 
has  been  on  tbe  increase  in  recent  years. 
Beaded  by  Prof.  Fred  E.  Inbau  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
AELE.  which  considers  itself  a  "spokes- 
man for  the  law  abiding  in  American 
society,"  lists  an  impressive  niimber  of 
educators,  public  officials,  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  who  have  attacked  the 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement  with 
specific  informadou,  recommendations, 
and  programs  of  value  to  both  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

As  noted  by  Reporter  Kozlol,  AELE 
distributed  thousands  of  Its  position 
paper,  "Violence  on  the  Campus:  Legal 
Remedies '  which  outlines  legal  remedies 
available  to  nonviolent  students,  tbelr 
parents,  faculty,  taxpayers,  alumni  "and 
to  others  who  recognize  the  need  to  do 
something  themselves  in  order  to  protect 
their  respective  lawful  interests."  Other 
projects  of  AELE  include  the  drafting  of 
model  law  enforcement  legislation,  in- 
formation of  various  aspects  of  the  crime 
problem.  Information  to  public  officials 
and  judges  on  scientific  crime  prevention 
methods,  to  name  but  a  few. 

With  speculation  rife  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  "hot  time"  on  campuses 
this  fall,  the  above-mentioned  position 
paper,  "Violence  on  the  Campus:  Legal 
Remedies"  published  by  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,  is  espe- 
daUy  timely  for  those  concerned  with 
the  peaceful  pursuit  of  educational  goals. 
With  the  Koziol  article  of,  I  insert  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Ricord  AELE's  position 
paper  No.  3  on  legal  remedies  for  cam- 
pus disorders: 

CHzcAoo  Baskd  Oftotrp  spxaks  fxn  the 

"LAW-Aammc  SocirrT" 

<By  Ron&id  Koalol ) 

Americans  for  ElXective  Law  snloroexnent, 
Inc..  a  Ciilcago-b«s«d  rttizens'  group  is  dedi- 
cated to  BpeaklQg  "tor  the  taw-abldlng 
society." 

Tbe  group,  wboee  president  Is  Fred  E. 
Inbau,  a  Worthwerteni  TJnlretsity  Law  School 
professor,  tiegan  operating  m  1967.  Its  impact 
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u  a  TOlc«  for  mlUioM  ot  clttoen*  concerned 
m\th  crime  problemi  h«  been  Ml  Uiroufh- 
cput  Ute  oountry 

■orroKTSD  mx  ocn-vn 
It  wu  Inbftu  vbo.  with  tormer  Clilcago 
police  supt.  O.  3.  Wilson,  conceived  the  ld» 
ol  Use  organufcuon  in  i9U.  Gov.  OgUvle  w« 
among  tbe  early  »uppone»  »nd  wmred  on 
A_Bi-K.&  board  ot  direcwir*. 

Among  iw  more  noteble  •ctaevemenu  bM 
EMcn  Uie  prep»r»Uon  ot  a  model  st»te  eiAtuU 
for  electronic  •urvelUance  by  Uw  enforce- 
ment fcgencle*.  The  model  code  wm  distrib- 
uted to  itaie  fcttorneys  general  throughout 
the  n»uon  and  to  many  legialators. 

According  to  Inbau.  37  states  are  consider- 
ing adopting  the  model  statute. 

Early  last  year,  a  position  paper  entitled 
Violence  on  the  Campus:   Le«al  B«nedles' 
was  prepared  and  distributed  to  thousands 
of  colleg"  and  university  administrators. 

The  paper  outlines  legal  remedies  available 
to  nonviolent  student*,  their  parents,  faculty, 
taspayers  alumni  "and  to  others  who  recog- 
nise the  need  to  do  eoroethlng  themselTee  in 
ortlw  to  pffoteot  their  reapecUTe  lawful 
mt«reetB."  ^ 

The  remedies  suggeBtcd  by  A.ai.E.  were 
based  upon,  the  auumpUon  that  the  legal 
rlghu  of  nonviolent  students  and  other  In- 
dlTldnala  are  abridged  when  rtoTence  and 
disorders  occur  on  college  eampuaes. 

The  paper  hae  become  so  popular  that  re- 
cently a  more  detailed  roemormndum  was 
drawn  up  by  AX1..K.  for  u»e  by  school  sd- 
mlnlstraton  In  preparing  court  cawa  »«aln«t 
campus  dlsropUn. 


Purpoees  of  A2X^.  ••  Uat«l  by  Inbau. 
are  as  follows : 

1  RepresentaUon  of  the  law-abldlnc  pub- 
lic in  criminal  eaaaa  before  stau  and  fedenl 
courts  in  cases  invtilvln^  iseuea  of  national 
Importance  In  criminal  law  enforcement. 

a.  Drafting  of  model  legislation  to  aid  in 
effective  law  enforcement  and  public  pro- 
tection. 

3.  Preparation  of  booltleta  and  newsletters 
to  Inform  the  public  of  the  crime  problem 
and  tte  ramiflcations.  the  dlfflcxauce  and 
needs  of  poUc«.  shortcomings  In  crlmtnAl 
laws  and  deficiencies  In  the  courts. 

4  Dissemination  of  information  to  putdlo 
omcials.  judges  and  the  public  regarding  po- 
tentials s"^  Umltauons  In  edenUflo  crime 
prevention  methods. 

5.  Defense  of  persons.  In  criminal  or  dTtl 
caaea.  who  have  been  charged  or  sued  be- 
cause of  their  Justifiable  efforts  to  maintain 
law  and  order. 

As  with  many  cltlxana  groups,  much  of 
the  work  la  done  on  a  voluntary  boau.  Inbau 
snd  other  lawyers  have  prepared  many  Of  the 
legal  papers  in  tbeU  qiare  time  and  with  no 
compensation. 

Nov  -..he  group  Is  soUdttng  fundi  to 
further  ix»  effort*.  The  W  Clement  and 
Je«le  V.  Stone  Foundation  of  Chicago  has 
offwed  a  $70,000  grant  to  AJUC..  contlngsot 
upon  the  group's  raising  another  gllO.OOO 
Itself  from  other  sources  this  ye«r  and  next. 

New  chapten  have  been  organized  In 
recent  months  In  Colorado.  Oregon.  Okla- 
homa Washington,  DC.  and  Ohio.  The  re- 
sponce  to  A.Bi-K.  in  C^ilorado  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  the  group's  first  annual 
workshop  and  dinner  will  be  held  Juljr  37  In 
Denver.  Inbau  reports. 

Study  groupe  are  scheduled  in  law  en- 
forcement, criminal  Justice  In  the  courts, 
violence  on  street  and  campus  and  speaking 
out  for  the  police.  Speaker  at  the  dinner  will 
be  Boo.  John  lieClcUan  ID..  Axk.|. 

VlOt-DfCX  OK  TKX  OaicFua:  Ixou.  BS1<KIIB8 
Over  the  year*  a  great  deal  has  been  aald 
and  written  about  the  legal  rlghU  of  dis- 
senters In  our  society.  Trends  of  violence  In 
acu  of  rtlastnt  now  call  for  ap^oprlata  oon- 
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sldawUan  of  the  legal  rights  of  ttaoae  who 
are  nctUnlSBd  by  dlaaenters  who  reaort  to  Il- 
legal means  to  expreaa  their  dissent.  Particu- 
larly urgent  today  la  the  matter  of  the  legal 
rlghu  of  the  majority  of  atudenu  in  our 
various  colleges  and  unlveraiuea — the  stu- 
denU  who  are  adversely  affected  In  many 
ways  by  the  violent  tactics  of  the  sAall  mi- 
norities within  the  eduoatlonal  oommunity. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  ttnforccmcm. 
Ino-  outllnea  in  this  poaltion  paper  the  pos- 
sible legal  remedies  available  to  non-violent 
students,  their  parenca.  faculty,  taxpayers. 
aiUDUii,  doxMira  and  to  others  who  reoogniae 
the  need  to  do  something  themselves  In  or- 
der to  protect  their  respective  lawful  inter- 
eats.  A  L^ial  memorandum,  with  citations  to 
court  dcolaions.  is  avallAble  upon  request 
to  AKl.K. 

Tha  remedies  A.BX^.  suggests  are  based 
upon  the  assumpucm  that  the  le^al  rights  of 
Don-violent  studenu  aAd  other  individuals 
ar«  abridged  when  violanoc  and  disorder  are 
perpetrat«d  on  college  campuses.  The  sug- 
gested legal  remedies  deal  primarily  with 
1)  pcrpetrmtois  of  violence  and  disocder  and 
a)  jMraoos  whose  positions  of  authority  re- 
quire tham  to  maintain  order,  but  who  fail 
to  take  proper  and  adequate  action  to  main- 
tain or  restore  order. 

The  classes  of  individuals  and  groupe 
acalnst  whom,  legal  *^"^"  may  be  taken  In 
order  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  non-Tlo- 
lent  studenu  are  as  follows: 

pOTKNTUi.  DxrxMourrs 

I.  The  private  or  public  corporation  that 
cotutltnu*  tfae  legal  enuty  of  tbs  coUeffS  or 
university. 

a.  The  board  of  directors  or  overseers  of 
the  ci^ege  or  unlverslCT  oorporatloxx. 

3.  itis  admioistration  of  the  educational 
institution. 

4.  The  facultr  members  who  penult  the 
violence  or  who  partiotpate  in  It. 

6.  The  studenu  who  engage  in  violence, 
g.  The    non-studeau   who   parttelpate   in 

vlolenoe  on  the  campus. 

7.  Certain  governmental  bodies  and  offl- 
olals:  (a)  The  public  body  that  supporU  the 
institution  by  taxes  or  that  adminlsten  the 
affairs  of  the  coUege.  and  (b)  the  public 
body  or  f><nr1*'«  having  the  responsibility  to 
soforce  the  criminal  law  in  the  geographical 
area  In  which  the  institution  is  located. 

Following  is  a  list  of  pereons  or  groups  who 
might  have  the  right  to  InsUtuU  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  aaieguard  the  interesu  of  non- 
violent stxidsnU: 

POTVNTXAX.  VbUXTZWS 

1.  Ths  non-violent  studenu  themselves 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  violence  on  the 
part  of  others;  and  the  parenU  of  non-vlo- 
Isnt  studenu. 

3.  The  tsxpayara  wboas  taxss  support  the 
educational  Institution. 

8.  The  ooatrlbtttoxa  of  funds  to  ths  in- 
stitutions, wbsthsr  privats  or  public. 

The  forms  of  the  svallable  Legal  sctlon  by 
any  of  the  above  three  parties  against  any 
of  the  flat  asvsn  on  ttw  Ust  are  as  follows: 

I.     LBOAX.     ACTSOM     AGAOTST    TBI     EDOCATIONAZ. 

XMSirruiioNS 
A.  Frfrste  educatUmcl  tnttitutioru 

1.  Almost  all  prlvau  educational  instltu- 
UoAs  are  oorporatlons.  If  rudi  a  oorporatlon 
falls  to  fulfill  lU  corporate  purpoeee.  a  suit 
might  be  Instituted  to  revoke  lU  corporau 
charter. 

X  More  directly,  studenu  and  poeslbly 
parenu  of  the  studenu  whose  education  hsa 
been  adversely  affected  because  ot  Improper 
management  of  the  institution  might  sue 
for  breach  Of  contract  or  for  breach  of  a  fidu- 
ciary ohUgstlon. 

3.  Donors  of  fundi  or  heirs  of  doners  of 
funds  glvea  to  the  insUtutton  might  file  lult 
for  a  return  of  the  funds.  The  basis  for  the 
suit  would  be  a  failure  to  use  the  funds  for 
the  use  deslgzwtsd  at  the  time  ol  the  gift  or 
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t>ecause  ot  a  fsUurs  u>  manage  the  institu- 
tion properly,  this  being  an  inherent 
condition  of  the  gift.  By  the  same  line 
of  reasoning,  ouut&ndlng  pledges  of  funds 
oauld  be  revoksd.  Also,  wills  naming  the  in- 
sututlon  ss  a  bensflclary  are  subject  to  rev- 
ocaUon. 

4.  Where  special  dlscrlinUutory  treatment 
15  accorded  select  studenu,  suit  might  be 
filed  under  various  federal  dvll  rlghu  acu. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  aufleied  bodily  in- 
Jury  or  property  damage  because  of  oampus 
duorders  might  sue  for  compensatory  dam- 
ages, and  In  eome  instanoea  the  parenU  of 
Injured  studenu  may  also  have  a  claim  based 
upom  such  injuries. 

B.  PuMic  eduoatlonsl  tnst»utUm» 

1.  The  possible  ooursea  of  acUon  available 
against  public  insUtuUona  include  those  set 
forth  above,  as  well  as  a  taxpayer's  suit  baaed 
upon  a  theory  ot  a  misuse  or  wast*  of 
public  funds. 

2.  llie  failure  to  revoke  state  scholanhlpe 
of  disorderly  studenU  could  also  be  a  basis 
for  a  uxpayer's  suit  because  such  failure  to 
act  Is  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

n.  LBOAL  scnoH  aoikXitsT  TBS  aosas  am 


A.  Private  eduoationui  in$titittion* 

1.  Individual  members  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, or  the  overseers  of  a  ooU^e  oorpara- 
tton.  are  liable  personally  for  mismanage- 
ment of  the  corporation's  affairs.  Assuming 
that  a  Board  of  Directors  does  not  taks 
proper  steps  to  sssure  an  orderly  functioning 
institution,  the  Individual  Board  mecntwrs 
could  be  personally  liable  to  injured  persons 
for  failure  to  provide  adequate  safeguards 
for  personal  security.  Surely,  by  now.  Direc- 
tors must  realise  that  today's  disorder  prob- 
lems cannot  be  handled  with  yesterday's 
techniques.  Possibly  a  mandatory  injunc- 
tion could  be  entered  against  a  Board  of 
Directors  requiring  them  to  take  actlaa  to 
insure  the  personal  safety  of  non-violent 
studenu  and  faculty. 

2.  The  loss  of  federal  funds  due  to  disorders 
ot  to  the  violation  of  federal  laws  could  be 
the  basis  for  a  suit  to  remove  the  Board  or 
members   thereof  for  mlsmansgement. 

3.  The  faUurs  to  (1)  curtaU  the  aalarr  oC 
a  professor  who  Is  not  tuUUllng  his  teaching 
oUigaUon  because  of  person*!  beliefs  in  sup- 
port of  dissident  students,  or  who  U  en- 
couraging rlou.  and  ^3)  the  failure  to  sue 
persons  responsible  for  damages  to  the  In- 
■Utution's  property  could  also  be  the  basts 
of  derlTstlve  sulU  against  s  Board,  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  offending  persons  by  indi- 
viduals with  the  requisite  l^al  sundlng. 

8.  Public  educational  institutions 
In  sddltlon  to  the  foregoing  suggested 
remedies,  nfllclsl*  of  public  Institutions  ar« 
public  oOcera  subject  to  applicable  sUte 
statutes  goverolog  ibelr  conduct.  If  a  Sheriff, 
chief  of  police,  county  treasurer  and  other 
public  ofllclals  can  be  charged  with  and 
tried  for  misfeasance,  malfeasance  or  non- 
feasance of  duty,  there  la  no  reason  why  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  state 
Institution  cannot  be  so  charged  and  tried. 
A  taxpayer's  suit  asking  for  removal  of  a 
Board  member  or  the  Board  could  be  filed 
based  upon  the  foregoing  theortes. 

in.    UOAL    ACnOI*    against    THZ    IKTtllNAI.    AD- 
MIK1VTSATOS8      OF      XDUCATtONAl.      XHSTirtl- 

noNB 

The  legal  remedies  available  sgalnst  the 
intemsi  administrators  of  an  educational 
institution  are  very  similar  to  those  avail- 
able against  a  Board  of  Directors.  They  too 
could  be  Bued  individually  for  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  place  to  obtain  an  education. 
for  failure  to  secure  adequate  working  con- 
ditions for  s  willing  faculty,  for  faUurs  to 
protect  college  property,  for  wsste  of  the 
institution's  asseU,  and  for  mlsmsnageirawit 
In  generaL 
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Both  private  and  pubUo  administrators  are 
sub}«ot  to  such  isgal  acUons. 

IV.    UmSL    ACnOK    AOAUIST    rSCtTLTV     MSMSSSS 

A  fsoulty  member  who  engsgss  in  or  en- 
courages Lll^al  acU  is  in  breach  of  his  em- 
ployment contract,  and  he  can  be  fired  or 
disciplined.  Moreover,  he  would  be  crim- 
luaUy  and  clviUy  liable  for  his  illegal  con- 
duct. 

T.    LMSL    ACnOrt    AOAXNHT    VIOLSMT-ACTING 


Disciplinary  sctlons  and  expulsions  may  be 
imposed  upon  violent-acting  studenu.  Crim- 
inal sanctions  aa  well  ss  civil  remedies  are 
available  against  ntudenU  performing  such 
Illegal  acu  as  occupying  buildings,  bodily 
removing  the  Institution's  personnel  from 
buildings,  unlawful  restraint,  eatortlon. 
arson,  bombiug.  assoult.  disorderly  conduct. 
and  criminal  treepoAs.  Studentfi  who  resort 
to  violence  can  be  disciplined  or  expelled. 
Non-dU»entlng  studenu  can  sue  the  violent 
studenu  for  tortious  breach  of  contract — 
their  contract  with  the  college  to  provide 
an  education — or  for  the  curtailment  of  an 
advantageous  rtiatlonshtp.  in  that  they  are 
deprived  of  their  instruction  and  learning. 

suits  for  personal  injury,  battery,  assault, 
false  Imprisonment  and  slander  might  also 
be  maintained  sgalnst  tbe  dissenters. 

SulU  for  injunction  might  be  filed  against 
the  dissenters  on  the  theory  that  their  Illegal 
activities  such  as  blockage  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  buildings,  noise  which  disturbs 
classes  and  residential  areas,  and  trefipase. 
constitute  public  nuisances. 

The  active  Interferesice  with  the  rlghu  of 
others  could  be  actionable  under  the  Fed- 
eral Cini  RlghU  Act. 

Finally,  federal  and  sUte  scholarships,  as 
well  as  those  funded  with  privste  donations 
could  be  revoked. 

n.  l^MOAl.  ACnOHS  AOAXXn'  MON-BTTTOKNTS 

The  orlmlnal  and  civil  remedies  available 
against  non-studenU  who  engage  In  Illegal 
activities  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
available  against  studenu.  In  addition,  fed- 
eral criminal  sututee  prohibiting  travel  in 
intersute  commerce  to  promote  disorders 
might  be  the  basis  for  criminal  prosecutions. 

VH.  UnSL   ACnONB  against  law  DfTOSCXMSNT 
OVVXCIKS    AND    GOVXSMICENTAL    BODIXS 

Bs^onslbihty  for  campus  freedom  I'rom 
lawleBsnees  also  resu  upon  tbe  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  agfnc*^  in  the  community 
in  which  the  educational  institution  Is 
located. 

A  ooUege  or  university  campus  is  not  a 
sanctuary  for  lawlessness!  Regardless  there- 
fore, of  whether  the  InstltuUon  calls  for  law 
enforoemeDt  assistance  or  not.  if  a  criminal 
offense  Is  oomraltted  in  the  presence  of  a  law 
enforoement  oflkwr  or  within  his  plain  view. 
he  Is  not  only  permitted  to  make  an  arrest 
and  fUe  a  criminal  charge,  but  be  is  also  un- 
der a  duty  to  do  so. 

Among  the  various  powers  that  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  may  exercise  in  campus  vio- 
lence situations  Is  the  presentation  of  the 
matter  to  a  grand  Jiuy  for  investigation  and 
the  return  of  indlctmenu  against  the  of- 
fenders, and  particularly  the  instigators  of 
the  violence.  The  subpoena  power  of  the 
grand  Jury  la  a  very  effective  procedure  for 
ferrettlng  out  the  imderlylng  facU. 

Law  enforcement  officers,  including  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  who  do  not  fulfill  their 
lawful  obligations  with  regard  to  campus 
disorders  ore  subject  to  the  asms  kind  of 
civil  and  criminal  liability  that  exlsU  with 
respect  to  other  derelictions  of  duty. 

A  governmental  body,  such  as  the  city  or 
cotmty,  may  be  liable  civilly  for  Injuries  re- 
stiltlng  frocn  a  failure  to  enforce  the  law. 

COMCLVKOK 

Because  of  variances  in  the  laws  of  the 
fifty  states,  eome  of  A.K.L.B.'b  suggested  legal 
remedies  might  not  be  available  In  all  states. 
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9at  enunpls,  to  the  extent  that  tbe  dootrlne 
o<  sovereign  Immunity  (s  state  cannot  be 
sued  snthout  lU  consent)  exists,  sulu 
sgmlnst  public  colleges  and  public  officials 
might  not  be  pertoltted.  Also,  the  doctrine 
of  charitable  inununlty  (a  charitable  organi* 
aatton  cannot  be  sued)  might  prevent  suit 
in  some  Jurisdictions  against  private  educa- 
tknjJ  institutions.  In  each  particulsr  case 
where  legal  action  is  cootemplated.  a  careful 
roeosTch  must  be  made  tH  the  u«  of  tbe 
Jurisdlcuon  before  the  filing  of  any  lawsuit. 


OOV£RNM£NT-CONTROLLED  RADIO 
IN   AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


or  cAuroKKu 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  aEPRBSENTATXWS 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  SCBMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
fiiBt  •nDouBced  lU  extraordinary,  so- 
called  "fairness  doctrine"  several  years 
ago.  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
American  conservatives  Immediately  pre- 
dicted tbat  this  vonld  be  the  means  used 
to  remove  forthright  expression  of  their 
point  of  view  from  the  Nation's  airwaves, 
by  direct  Government  repression. 

What  tbey  warned  of  has  become  real. 
Ity  with  the  federal  Communications 
Commission's  decision  of  July  7,  effecOve 
September  1,  denying  renewal  of  the 
broadcasting  license  of  Radio  SUttone 
WXUK  and  WXtHt-PM  In  Media,  Pa., 
owned  by  Faith  Theological  Seminary. 

The  FCC  has  niled  that  every  radio 
station  "must  seek  affirmatlTely  to  en- 
courage and  implement  the  presentation 
of  contrasting  viewpoints  Indeed,  where 
discussion  of  controversial  public  issues 
involves  personal  attacks,  licensees  are 
required  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  perti- 
nent continuity — or  a  summary,  if  the 
continuity  is  not  available — to  the  person 
or  group  attacked,  with  a  specific  offer  of 
the  station's  facilities  for  a  response." 

This  must  be  done  at  the  station's  own 
expense,  and  totally  vrithout  regard  to 
even  the  most  fundamental  convictions 
and  the  dictates  of  personal  conscience 
of  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  sta- 
tion. As  stated,  the  doctrine  may  sound 
fair.  But  In  practice,  it  means  that  every 
time  America  la  praised  over  the  air, 
equal  time  must  be  given  to  condemn  it: 
every  time  crime  Is  condemned  over  the 
air,  equal  time  must  be  given  to  pralm  It: 
every  time  Chnst  Is  mentioned  over  the 
air.  equal  time  must  be  given  to  deny 
Him.  And  that  is  exactly  how  tbe  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Intetpretod 
the  "fairness  doctrine"  In  the  WZUR 
cue. 

Tbey  found  this  station  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  tbe  "fairness  doctrine"  first  at 
nil  because — and  this  is  a  dlivct  quote 
from  apijendlx  A  of  the  text  of  tbe  dB- 
cislon  which  I  obtained  from  the  OoB- 
mlsslon: 

BnaaatHerm  on  WZUB  took  tiM  eolMlst- 
ent  posiuon  that  tb*  Vietnam  Wu  U  a  war 
solely  against  comauinlst  aggTVMdcn:  tbat 
the  tJnlted  Sut««  should  do  evorytlilac  tn  Its 
povrei  to  achlsT*  s  txlmnphant  military  vic- 
tory; tb&t  the  war  aod  especially  tbs  bomb- 
ing of  I7orth  Vietnam  should  be  eTl3»t«rt; 
and  tbat  individuals  who  sngseet  a  poUsy 
other  than  total  mllltaiy  vIcHit  an  ap- 
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p«uen  plajlBf  into  Ota  hands  of  tha  Oqid- 
munlate. 

The  particular  broadcasts  In  vhlcb 
these  pra-Amerlcan,  jiaU-CoviBunlst 
viewpoints  were  given  are  carefully 
listed,  and  due  note  la  taken  of  the  fact 
that  tht  antl-Amerlcan,  pro-Communlat 
contrary  viewpoint  was  not  glvui  equal 
tune  to  reply. 

When  reading  Incredible  noxuense  Uke 
this,  one  has  the  lirge  to  make  up  a  sign 
for  the  honorable  Commissioners  In  large 
black  letters  and  bang  It  over  their 
desks,  reading:  Oentlemen,  we  an  at 
war — ahd  to  ask  If  they  would  bav«  given 
BlUer  equal  time  on  American  radio  in 
World  War  n. 

The  Qrst  cited  example  ot  station 
WXUR's  talluie  to  adhere  to  the  "per- 
sonal attack"  principle  Is  ^ven  as  tol- 
lows; 

Att«ck»  ««re  mMle  upon  autgssB  Uotvv- 
aity  Profeasor  Eugezie  Genovese's  loyalty  to 
the  United  Sutea.  Proleaeor  Oenoveae  wae 
accused  of  being  a  communist  in  the  fol- 
lowing language.  ■EveryboUy  tnowa  that  he 
Is  a  aall-r  nnffwairt  Uarzm,  and  he  tzlea  to 
make  a  distinction  betweesi  being  a  UarxSit 
and  being  a  ccKnmunist,  but  of  oomaa  tike 
communists  don't  mr'rt  tliat  dictinctlon  la 
PoltricaJ  Avoirs  and  the  Ccmmunitl  Worker 
or  New  Tork." 

How  It  can  be  termed  a  personal  at' 
tack  on  a  man  to  call  blm  what  be  calls 
himc<*if — namely,  a  Macxi6t~-sutpaa8e5 
all  understanding. 

These  excerpts  will  give  the  flaw>r  ot 
the  rank  absurdity  of  this  deosioo.  But 
it  IS  worse  than  ataaurd,  tor  these  men 
have  the  power  to  shut  down  a  radio 
station  for  broadcasting  tbe  views  de- 
scribed, and  tbey  tiave  Just  used  that 
power  for  the  first  time  so  openly.  It  Is 
most  unlikely  to  be  ttie  last  time  tbey 
use  It. 

Vice  President  Aesfw  clearly  baa 
spoken  for  a  majority  ot  tbe  a-*"^*"" 
people  in  condemning  persistent  left- 
wing  bias  In  our  news  media.  Its  exist- 
ence is  a  fact  obvious  to  all,  though  those 
with  a  direct  personal  Interest  In  tbe 
major  media  dare  not  admit  It.  Dnder 
these  circumstances,  tbe  "tntmsss  doc- 
trliw"  can  only  work  against  those  few 
stations  and  programs  which  asek  to 
counterbalance  this  bias  with  a  votes  ol 
reason,  commoiiaenee,  and  loyalty  to 
the  basic  values  of  our  coimtry.  Before 
the  word  "lair'  loses  all  Its  rightful 
meaning,  we  ought  to  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  be  fair  to  America. 


MAM-S  INHUMANrrV  TO  UAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RmtESKMTATTVKB 

Wediwsdav,  September  9. 1970 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks;  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spirittial  and  mental 
genocide  or  over  1,500  American  prison- 
en  of  war  and  their  famlUse. 

How  long? 
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PREHDOM— OBLIQATKMJ  <Ml 

PRIVILEGE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLiNG 

or  pu4NS-n.vjkMU 
IN  THJ;  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 
Mr    OOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dcKn  to  ft  term  that  is  difficult  to  define 
accurately,   for  It   has  a   multitude  of 
dimensions - 

A  very  fine  edltorlai  on  the  subject  of 
freedom  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Mechanlcsburg  News,  a  popular 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  article  was  written  by  Col.  John  E. 
Bex,  USAFR.  editor  of  the  Mlnuteman. 
Department  of  Pennsylrania.  Reserve 
Officer  Association.  Colonel  Bex  had  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  six  Air  Force 
Reserve  colonels  selected  and  caUed  to 
active  duty  in  August  of  last  year  as 
members  of  the  class  of  1970  Air  War 
College. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Air  Force 
Ifewa  Services  thought  so  highly  of  Col- 
onel Bex's  article  that  they  selected  it 
for  the  July  4.  1970.  editorial,  and  It  was 
reproduced  In  base  papers  throughout 
the  world.  Because  this  piece  presents  a 
poieiratlng  examination  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  freedom.  I  insert  it  into 
the  RxcoRD  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues: 

FkMKDOM — OBUtUTtOIf    Ok   'PWSLXa* 

(By  Co».  John  E.  Bex) 
Stnco  BTeryone  loToa  freedom.  It  is  tome- 
tblng  of  a  mystery  why.  throughout  the  long 
Bpftu  ol  human  history,  au  peoples  h^ve  not 
been  fne.  instead  of  so  lew.  It  must  t>e  at 
leaat  in  part  because  they  have  sometimes 
valued  other  tilings  more.  Burke  said.  "De- 
pend upon  It,  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will 
be  free."  All  UX)  often  In  the  demanding 
ctaolca  betwBsn  freedom  versus  comfort,  ease 
and  B*dtictl7«  tamptatlons.  it  is  the  Utter 
that  won  out-  It  is  part  of  the  deepest  ss- 
acnoe  of  freedom  that  tt  can  never  really 
b»  preaented  as  a  gift  to  anyone.  It  must  be 
won  and  earned — and  continually  re  won. 
Each  generation  must  wage  Its  own  struggle 
for  fieedom  against  aU  the  current  enemies 
oC  freedom,  large  and  small,  new  and  old. 
open  and  dlsgulaad.  TbU  struggle  U  neltber 
easy  nor  simple,  but  tliere  Is  no  other  way. 
James  Madison  warned  us :  "Since  the  gen- 
eral drUlaatlon  of  mankind.  I  beUeve  that 
tlkere  are  more  Instances  of  the  abridgment 
of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by  gradual  and 
sUent  encroachments  than  by  violent  and 
sudden  usurpation."  The  enemies  of  freedom 
do  not  wear  labeU  describing  them  as  such, 
but  generaUy  profess  lo  love  freedom  more 
than  anyone  else. 

Ftegdom  which  amounts  to  anythmg  means 
obligations,  duties,  eternal  vigilance— and  a 
wide-awake,  critical  examination  of  all  the 
gaudy  alternatives.  It  maana  refpooslbUlty 
and  self-control,  and  this  alone  is  enough 
to  make  some  men  abandon  It  with  shame- 
ful eagerness.  We  wUl  keep  our  freedom  only 
as  long  as  we  are  deeply  convinced  in  our 
heart  of  hearU  that  It  Is  more  precious  than 
any  of  tbe  things  for  which  w«  may  be  asked 
to  surrender  It,  perhaps  piece  by  piece. 

Tbe  glory  and  outstanding  contribution  of 
America  to  whatever  there  la  of  civilization 
on  this  planet.  Earth,  certainly  lies  as  much 
m  lis  Ideals  of  freedom  as  In  Its  uniquely 
high  standard  of  living  But  the  comblnaUon 
of  the  two  Is  far  from  being  a  mere  historical 
coincidence.  Boonomlc  fteedoa  baa  proved 
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ltB«lf  to  be  one  of  the  most  creatlv*  forma  In 
exlstuioe. 

In  ooa  respect,  freedom  U  a  privilege  as 
w«U  as  an  obligation.  In  America,  we  are  ctUl 

in  a  relatively  good  poslUon  to  make  the 
everlasting  fight  to  maintain  our  freedom 
against  aU  encroachments.  Slsewhere.  many 
people  are  born  into  a  world  where  the  con- 
ditions of  struggle  for  freedom  are  more 
dlScuit,  sometimes  almost  unimaginably  so. 
"mus,  we  still  enjoy  an  unusual  privUege 
and  good  fortune,  a  prtvUege  such  that  per- 
haps only  thooe  who  have  lost  It  can  appre- 
ciate Its  txue  value. 

Ooa  thing  is  certain — that  only  those  who 
undacatand  and  accept  the  obligations  of 
freedom  will  long  enjoy  lu  prlvUeges.  No 
one  understood  the  obligation  and  privileges 
of  freedom  better  than  Benjamm  Franklin. 
who  said,  "They  that  can  |^ve  up  essential 
liberty  to  obtain  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety."  Old  Ben  said  this 
m  1773.  Today,  bis  words  are  more  signlflcaat 
than  ever  before. 
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EXIT  COMMISSIONER  LEARY— A 
"GOOD  COP" 


MURPHY 


HON.  JOHN  M 

OY    imt    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNT  ATI  VIS 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  MXJRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  New  Yorkers  were  saddened 
and  disappointed  thia  week  by  the  res- 
ignation of  a  distinguished  law-enforce- 
ment officer.  Police  Commissioner  How- 
ard Leary.  Tbe  resignation  is  shrouded 
tn  mystery,  and  Commissioner  l^ary's 
leaving  has  raised  profound  questions 
about  the  cause  of  law.  order,  and  jus- 
tice in  New  York  City. 

It  appears  that  Commissioner  Leary 
resigned  because  he  had  become  frus- 
trated by  city  hall  interference  in  the 
dally  operation  of  the  police  department. 
During  his  tenure  he  was  prevented  from 
firmly  handling  protesters,  and  was 
bypassed  in  investigating  wild-eyed 
charges  of  police  corruption.  At  practi- 
cally every  turn  he  waa  second-guessed 
by  city  hall  amateurs,  and  police  morale 
and  confidence  suffered.  Despite  striking 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  dty  ball  pooh- 
poohed  a  police  report  of  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate police  ofDcers — even  after  the 
bombing  of  police  headquarters  and  the 
ambush  of  several  patrolmen. 

The  commissioner  finally  realized  that 
politics,  rather  than  public  safety,  ruled 
city  hall's  approach  to  police  matters. 
and  he  resigned.  He  could  not  o[>erate 
without  the  full  support  of  the  mayor 
and  hia  staff. 

There  are  serious  implications  in  tbe 
New  York  story  for  the  forces  of  law  and 
civil  order  throughout  the  country.  Po- 
bce  are  professionals  whose  Job  it  is  to 
insure  the  safety  of  all  citiaens.  They 
must  protect  our  right  to  Uve  free  of  fear, 
and  they  must  apply  the  law  with  an 
even  but  firm  hand.  When  the  police  are 
reoeatedly  frustrated  in  meeting  their 
responsU)ility.  the  society-alrlarge  suf- 
fers. Indeed,  it  is  endangered. 

New  York  Is  In  the  gripe  of  a  severe 
wave  of  crime  and  violence — a  wave  that 
includes  the  violent  extermination  of 
police  officers.  Only  the  unswerving  sup- 


port of  the  police  by  the  city  government 
can  hope  to  reverse  the  tide  and  restore 
security  to  the  streets. 

Sadly,  for  New  York,  this  support  has 
not  been  forthcoming,  and  a  dedicated 
and  extraordinarily  competent  profes- 
sional policeman  has  resigned. 

The  foUowlng  editorial  and  story  by 
Edward  Klrkman  and  Paul  Mesklll  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  events  leading  to  the 
reslgTiation.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagties  as  a  negative  lesson — a  lesson  in 
how  to  hamstring  a  police  department 
until  only  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
resignation  result  while  the  public  right 
to  sfiJety  continues  unfulfilled; 

Exrr   CouuissioNza   Lxast 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  Leary  has  re- 
signed under  circumstances  that  are,  to  say 
the  least,  somewhat  mysterious. 

The  top  cop  copped  out  in  a  pbooe  call 
Friday  to  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay.  He  appar- 
ently intends  no  public  explanation  of  his 
acUoiL 

It  Is  fair  to  speculate,  however,  that  Leary 
had  had  &  belly  full  of  ham-h&nded  inter- 
ference by  Lindsay  and  his  cohorU  in  the 
operations  of  tbe  Police  Department. 

Through  tbe  four-plus  years  of  his  r^lme. 
Leary  has  suffered  through  innumerable  in- 
stances in  which  bright  young  lads  from  City 
Hall — more  iniercsted  In  preserving  Lindsay's 
image  as  a  shining  liberal  knight  than  in  taw 
enforcement — have  shackled  police  att«mpi- 
lug  to  deal  profesalonally  with  pubUc  dis- 
orders. 

More  recently.  Lindsay  handled  allegatloos 
of  police  corruption  in  a  manner  that  con- 
stituted a  slap  tn  tbe  face  for  Leary  and  an 
Insult  to  tbe  entire  department. 

Leary's  departure  cannot  help  but  further 
sap  the  morale  of  New  York's  Finest  at  a 
time  when  a  cabal  of  troublemakers  Is  doing 
Its  evil  best  lo  drive  a  wedge  between  tbe 
cop  on  tbe  beat  and  the  cltuens  be  protecu. 
Mayor  Lindsay  stlU  can  retrieve  tbe  situa- 
tion by  cbooslng  as  Leary's  successor  a  real 
pro,  and  then  giving  him  a  free  hand  to  com- 
bat' crime  of  whatever  variety  wherever  It 
may  occur. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  His  Honor  and, 
for  the  sake  of  all  New  Yorkers,  It  bad  better 
be  a  good  one. 

Bid  To  Mtrnxx  Cof  Ptor  I.BO  Least  To  Qurr 

(By  Sdward  Klrkman  and  Paul  Meskll) 

The  "last  straw"  that  brought  about  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  Leary  s  resignation 
was  a  City  Hall  attempt  to  play  down  re- 
ports ot  a  plot  to  murder  polioamen,  sources 
close  to  Leary  said  yesterday. 

Tbe  murder  plot  was  charged  by  a  high 
police  otncl&l  last  week  after  the  unprovoked 
shootings  of  two  Queens  patrolmen  and  a 
Bronx  patrolman.  Lindsay  made  a  hasty  visit 
to  Police  Headquarters  the  momlng  after  the 
story  appeared  and  conferred  with  Leary  and 
other  top  police  brass.  Including  borough  pa- 
trol and  detective  commanders. 

According  to  headquarters  sources.  Lindsay 
sought  to  put  a  damper  on  tbe  conspiracy 
reports.  Leary  was  said  to  have  resented  this, 
the  sources  said.  Leary.  who  had  visited 
wounded  policemen  in  hospitals,  had  known 
about  the  asserted  plot  for  several  months.  It 
was  said. 

"He  felt  the  mayor  was  playing  politics 
with  a  very  dangerous  situaUon,**  one  source 
added. 

roasiaiJE   plot  DBCTresin 

The  day  before  Lindsay  called  at  headquar- 
ters. Leary  and  his  chief  aides  dlacuSMd  the 
alleged  plot  with  FBI  sgents  and  a  detective 
commander  from  Phlladelphu,  where  seven 
cops  had  been  shot  In  three  days. 

The  Lindsay  visit  oame  oa  the  heels  of  an- 
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other  City  Hall  move  that  Leary  blttwly  re- 
sented— tbe  mayor's  order  to  turn  all  InveeU- 
gatlons  of  city  employees,  including  police, 
over  to  City  Investigation  Commissioner 
Robert  Ruskln.  This  terminated  the  Police 
Department's  traditional  policy  of  probing 
charges  of  corruption  within  lu  own  ranks. 

Sn^MO     BT     aCCt^SATlON 

Stung  by  Ruskln's  accu&atlon  that  the  Po- 
lice Department  was  Isgglng  behind  other 
olty  agencies  lu  complying  with  Uudsay'a 
orlgLoal  edict.  Issued  last  Klay  and  repeated 
two  weeks  ago,  Leary  confided  to  friends  that 
City  Hall  was  trying  to  make  him  look  bad. 

In  an  interview  that  was  not  to  be  released 
while  he  remained  in  office,  Leary  flatly 
charged  that  Ruskln  was  leaking  Information 
un  alleged  police  corruption  to  the  press  in 
order  to  "cover  up  major  scandals  in  other 
departments." 

Although  Leary  was  brought  hare  from 
Philadelphia  by  Lindsay  to  run  the  world's 
biggest  municipal  poUce  force,  friction  be- 
tween the  two  men  began  a  few  weeka  after 
Leary  took  office  In  19fi6  and  increased 
through  tbe  years. 

"No  commissioner  can  work  for  a  man 
who's  running  for  the  preddenoy."  Leaxy  told 
a  reporter  outside  City  HaU  a  fev  montlis 
ago.  Tbe  reporter  asked  if  be  waa  preparing 
lo  resign. 

"Hall,  no."  Loary  replied. 

The  reporter  said  there  were  rumors  that 
Undsey  would  dismiss  Leary  If  be  didn't  re- 
sign aooa. 

"You  go  In  there  and  ask  him  if  bell  Ore 
me,"  Leary  said,  pointing  to  City  Hall.  "He 
can't  have  my  neck,  because  I've  got  his — 
right  here." 

asrUSED    DEMAND    BT    UAYOS 

The  Bsnoulderlng  feud  flared  In  May  when 
Lindsay  denounced  "a  breakdown  of  the  po- 
lice as  the  barrier  between  tbe  public  and 
wanton  violence."  following  an  attack  by 
construction  workers  on  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors In  Wall  Street  and  st  City  Hall. 

Lindsay  demanded  a  Police  Department  In- 
vestigation "to  fix  reeponslbllUy  at  the  com- 
m^uid  level  for  the  failure  of  police"  to  hold 
back  tbe  hard  hats.  He  also  demanded 
"prompt  disciplinary  action"  against  all  cops 
"who  failed  to  perfoorm  their  duty."  But 
Leary  refused  to  act  against  policemen  who 
were  at  the  demonstration. 

Leary  was  still  in  seclusion  as  tbe  chore  of 
picking  hU  suocassor  got  under  way  at  City 
Hall  yesterday. 


RESPONSE  TO  COUGHLIN  POLL  ON 
KEY   ISSUES  IS  HEAVY 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  i>s>rl«STLv*NU 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  9, 1970 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults are  now  available  for  a  poll  I  con- 
ducted of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania's  13th 
Congressional  District  on  many  ol  the 
Important  issues  that  confront  us  as  a 
Nation.  I  inaugurated  the  dlstrictwtde 
poll  last  year  and  I  am  as  pleased  with 
this  year's  response  as  I  was  with  tbe 
1969  returns. 

Since  my  poll  was  not  a  limited  one.  I 
think  the  results  are  significant  and  feel 
it  is  appropriate  to  insert  them  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

To  try  to  reach  as  many  ot  my  dis- 
trict's citiEens  as  possible.  I  had  ques- 
tionnaires printed— not  at  Government 
expense — and  mailed  to  some  190,000 
households  and  boxholdeis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  answering  the  questionnaires,  many 
constituents  took  the  time  to  jot  notes 
on  them  while  others  wrote  letters  to  de- 
tail their  views.  The  heavy  and  articulate 
responses  indicated  their  depth  of  con- 
cern and  their  desire  that  Congress  act 
responsibly  and  responsively  in  meeting 
problems  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

I  thought  it  revealing  that  there  is 
widespread  distress  over  the  problems  of 
crime  and  drug  abuse.  This  was  evi- 
denced on  questions  on  raiiking  domes- 
tic spending  priorities  and  on  siieclflc 
new  weapons  to  tight  crime. 

In  ranking  domestic  spending  priori- 
ties, those  responding  cited  crime-drug 
abuse  as  first,  a  move  lip  from  last  year's 
poll.  This  was  followed,  m  this  order,  by 
poverty-hunger,  environment,  education, 
cost  of  living-elderly  and  housing-urban 
problems. 

On  questions  of  new  weapons  to  com- 
bat crime,  nine  out  of  ten  who  responded 
favored  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
repeat  offenders  and  mandatory  Jail  sen- 
tences for  repeat  major  or  violent  of- 
fenders. Sixty-three  percent  approved  of 
court  orders  for  "no-knock"  entry  if  dan- 
ger of  injury  to  olBcer  or  destruction  of 
evidence.  Because  of  the  emotional  na- 
ture of  these  specifics,  I  used  languace 
embodied  in  the  bills  in  phrasing  tbe 
questions. 

On  the  vital  issue  of  Vietnam,  S3  per- 
cent favored  the  present  policy  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon  and  XSS.  troop  withdrawal. 
Many  of  these  commented  that  they 
wanted  troop  withdrawal  accelerated  or 
opposed  our  move  into  Cambodia. 

The  questionnaire  results  showed 
strong  sentiment  for  reduced  Govern- 
ment expenditures-balanced  budget  In 
the  fight  against  inflation,  for  cutting 
agriculture  subsidies  and  space  expendi- 
tures, and  for  direct  negotiation  between 
Israel  and  tbe  Arab  states. 

The  majority  also  favored  reforming 
penalties  for  use  of  marihuana,  favored 
postal  reform  that  would  permit  imion 
representation,  favored  trying  the  Presi- 
dent's new  "workfare"  program  for  wel- 
fare reform,  and  favored  mandatory  re- 
tirement for  all  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees Including  judges,  VS.  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

Somewhat  less  than  half  want  the 
United  States  to  continue  testing  and 
development  of  MIRV  and  other  weapons 
systems.  Almost  three  out  of  10  said  our 
course  of  action  should  be  based  on  So- 
viet moves. 

A  total  of  28.934  individual  responses 
were  recorded  before  the  June  30.  1970, 
deadline.  These  were  tabulated  carefully 
under  statistical  procedures  to  guarantee 
that  errors  were  kept  to  a  minimum 
The  results  are : 

1.  Plciuc  rank  tbi  roUowlog  1.  3.  3.  4.  5  and 
Q  m  Mrms  of  domestic  spending  priorities: 

Cost  of  living — elderly 6 

Boualng-urban  probl«ms 6 

Education __——-—      4 

Environment ._ .. .........      S 

Crlme-dnig  abuse ^ 1 

Poverty.liuQgsr 9 

Other    (spsclfy) -       1 

2.  Id  Vietnam,  do  you  favor?  (one  only) 

Percent 
Present    policy   of   Vletnamlxatlon   and 
n.8.  troop  witbdrawaJ - BS 
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ImmedUte  pullout  reganUeas  of  conse- 
quences     *4 

Increased    mUltary    pressure    on    North 
Vietnam    17 

None  of  above  ispecify) 6 

8.    What   should   our   involvement   be    In 

Southeast  Asia?  (one  only) 

Pcrccii! 

None    whatsoever 42 

At  present  levels  or  as  treaty  obligations 
require    SO 

Any  commitment  to  deter  Communist 
expansion ^     S3 

4.  Wblcb  of  the  following  are  necessary  to 
fight  Inflation?  (more  than  one.  if  any) 
(Totals  more  than  100  percent^  because  more 
than  one  answer  possible  t 

Percent 
Voluntary      guideline      wage-prloe      re- 
straints    38 

Government    Imposed    wage-prloe    oob- 

irola 34 

Reduced      government      expenditures — 

balanced    budget 66 

Tight    money — credit 14 

Other    (spec^) ft 

5.  In  which  of  the  following  should  we 
.epend  less  money?  (more  than  one,  if  any) 
(Totals  more  tban  100  percent,  because  more 
than  one  answer  possible) 

Percent 

Antlpoverty    programs _, ,._„_  31 

Agriculture  subsidies ,_ OS 

Defense    programs 39 

Space    exploration 50 

Foreign  aid  primarily  for  humane  pur- 
poses      23 

e.  What  course  of  action  should  the  United 
States  pursue  in  the  Middle  East?  (one  only) 

Percent 

Big  Power-Imposed  solution 4 

Nonlnvolvement 34 

Work    for    direct    negotfatkm    between 
Israel  and  Arab  States 73 

7.  What  couise  ahould  the  United  States 
follow  with  regard  to  MIRV  and  other  new 
weapons  systems? 

Continue  testing  and  development 46 

Cease  all  work  at  once 16 

Base  course  of  action  on  Soviet  moves..  39 

None  of  above  (specify) 9 

8.  In  fluting  crime,  ahould  we  permltf 
(a)   Pre-trial  detention   of  dangerous  re- 
peat offeoders 


Y«l  .  , ..._„ 

..    M 

Ko    

ITnaedded   

4 

(b)  Court  ordo'  for  "no-knock'*  entry  U 
dangar  of  injury  to  olBoer  or  destrucUoD  of 
evidence 

Percent 

Tes  -- 68 

No 27 

Undecided   ._ - 10 

(c)  Mandatory  Jail  sentences  for  repeat 
major  or  violent  offenders 

Percent 

Tes 99 

No -       • 

Undecided 1 

9.  (a)  Are  you  satlBDed  with  our  welfare 
system? 

Percent 

Tes —      4 

No    _. 90 

Undecided   ....-..-.- — .      6 

(b)  If  "DO."  do  you  favor  trrlxig  the  Preal- 
dent's  new  "workfare"  program? 

Percent 
Yes 68 

Undecided  .- » 


CXVI- 


-1958— Part  33 
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10.  Do  7<ni  r»'or  po«t  oIBm  reform  provid- 
ing (or  a  govemnient  corporation  or  author- 
ity and  p«niiH.tU»g  union  reproeotauon? 

Percent 
Y-  „       »« 

N^ .:::""- ^ 

UmJecWed  " 

11.  Do  you  Jeel  th»t  penalties  for  um  ol 
marljuuu  should  tie  retomMd? 

v.,     »* 

n" 1 

nndecldKi  - —      ' 

la.  Do  you  I»»or  *  nundacory  retirement 
•ge  for  all  PedenU  Government  employees 
mducUng  Judgee.  OS.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen? 

Percent 


Yes    

No    

Undecided 


PiUtTT    MXrWMMXIC* 


38 


BepubUcsn 
Democrat 


Percent 
84 

n 


Non-panlsan '■ 

Otber  (speclly)    - * 


Otber  (Specify) 

AGss  or  THOSS  aaapoMOXNa 


18  K>  31 

31  to  38 

35  to  50 

50  to  85 

66  and  over. 


Percent 
a 

30 

38 

23 

9 


HOW  TO  GET  PROM  THERE  TO  HERE 

IN  71  YEARS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  tha  reader'*  own  reactions.— Don  O.  C 
Editor. 

ACT    I.    SCKNB     1       TIMK:    !•»» 

Setting:  Conyresi 

F'oUowlng  legisiauve  adppUon.  the  Federal 
Refuse  Act  of  1890  becomee  tbe  law  of  the 
Und.  The  Act  prohlblto  the  dumping  of 
■Tefuse"  Into  the  nation's  navigable  waters 
except  under  permit  of  the  O-S.  Army  Corps 
of  Bnglneen. 

"BefUM"  la  Interpreted  under  the  Act  to 
include  "aU  foreign  autxtancw  and  poUu- 
tanW  other  than  Uquld  municipal  sewage 
rrom  streets  ana  sewers  in  a  Uquld  form.  The 
Act  provide*  (or  flnee  of  from  »600  to  13^00 
lor  each  Incident  or  day  of  violation. 

The  Act  also  speclDcally  requires  03.  At^ 
(orneys  to  "vigorously  prosecute"  any  peraoo 
or  nrm,  etc..  found  to  be  m  violation  of  the 
Act. 

ACT    L   aCXNB    3.    IBB»-1S70 

Setting:  Nowhere 

The  Refuse   act  remains   the  Uw   of   the 

land,  but  a  strmnge  and  Inexplicable  fog  o( 

non-enforcement  obUteratee  it  from  use  or 

pubUo  knowledge. 

scT  n.  scXMX  i,  leee-isae 
Setting:  In  a  Ceeapool,  at  Night 
Wtib  incrwinlng  industrtaUsatlon,  and  an 
expanding  population,  pollution  steadily  In- 
creasea— in  the  rivers,  in  the  lak«.  in  soils 
and  In  the  air.  Voices  of  warning  and  protest 
are  scattered,  weak,  unheard  or  Ignored.  An 
official  of  the  National  Waterworks  Mana- 
ger's Association.  In  public  hearing,  ebarac- 
terl2es  the  rivers  as  "the  natural  carrlera  of 
the  nation's  wastes ". 

ACT  n.  scx»E  2.  ttmb:  iht-x»« 
Setting.  Same  Cesapoot.  Dawn 
Suddenly  there  Is  general  pubUc  reallaa- 
tlon  that  pollution  is  for  real  and  for  ear- 
nest; thol  It  endangers  health.  life  and  the 
very  productiveness  of  the  earth's  environ- 
ment. Lake  Erie's  death  from  poiluOon  is 
reported:  tests  ftnd  many  waters  highly  con- 
taminated and  unfit  for  use. 

Protest  voices  swell  untU  their  thunder 
shakes  the  seats  of  govcmment:  national, 
state  and  local.  3tudl-s  are  made,  new  legis- 
lation introduced,  new  boards  and  commis 
slons  and  administrations  set  up  to  cope 
with  strangling  and  multltentacled  mon- 
ster of  pollucton. 

In    1968.    RepreMntaUve   Richard    L.   Ot- 
tlnger  of  New  York  fl.lee  suit  against  the  U.S. 
Army    Corps    of    Engineers    to    require    the 
agency  to  enforce  an  1888  antl-poUutton  law 
against  the  Penn  Central  railroad.  A»  a  re- 
sult,  the  Penn   Central   Is   indicted,   pleads 
guilty  and  Is  fined  H.OOO  for  (our  counts  o( 
pollution  the  Hudson  Blver  with  oil. 
scT  nx.  acxm  i.  kat  s,  i*to 
Setting:  Springboard 
RepreeentaUve  Henry  S.  Heuss.  Chalnuan 
of  tho  Hou-e  Coneervatlon  and  Natural  Re- 
rourtvs  Subcommittee,  writes  a  letter  to  US. 
Attorney  General  John  Ultchell.  expressing 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcBioaN 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  In  the 
CoNGkxssioNAL  RECORD  the  text  of  a  four- 
act  play  from  Outdoors  Unlimited,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Association  of  Amprlca.  Inc..  volume 
31  No.  6.  dated  August  1970.  This  play, 
a  four-act  farce,  sets  out  in  considerable 
detail  the  faUure  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  some  70  years,  and  now  our 
law-and-order  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell's failure,  to  enforce  the  1899  law 
which  cleaxly  requires  all  V3.  attorneys 
to  "Tigorously  prosecute"  any  person  or 
firm  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  move  to  clean  up  the  pollution  in 
this   NaUon    will    not    begin    imtil    Sto"^     ^^^^^  ^_ 

Mitchell  is  willing  to  enforce  ine  lawa  ^^  gubcommitiee's  concern  about  an  appar- 
fairly.  fully,  and  equally  against  all  pol-  ^^^  "executive  branch  policy  to  limit  enforco- 
lution  violators,  regardless  ol  their  name,     ment"  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 


status,  position,   power,  economic  size, 
et  cetera. 

The  text  of  the  play  follows: 
How  TO  Orr   Pbom   THza*  to  Hia«  n*   71 

YBAKa:  0«.  THa  T*i*  o»  Otm  Timss.  a  Fohb- 

AcT  Plat 

"How  to  Get  from  There  to  Here  in  71 
Years'  la  a  summary  of  events,  pieced  to- 
gether from  contents  of  press  releases,  cor- 
reapondance  and  poUcy  statement*  received 
at  OWAA  headquarters  between  July  10 
(when  the  Bass  Society's  action  was  filed!, 
and  Aug.  1.  Obviously,  there's  a  moral  here. 
perhaps  several — well  leave  11  (or  them)  up 


ACT   Zn,    BOCKB    2.   JXTLT    10.    1S70 

Setting:  Shotgun  Range 
Pishing  la  barred  on  four  Alabama  streams 
due  to  pollution,  and  the  Bass  Anglers  Sports- 
man Society  of  America.  Inc.,  files  action  un- 
der the  Federal  Refuse  Act  of  18W-  Affldavlts 
are  filed  in  three  federal  districts  charging 
214  manufacturers,  municipalities  and  busi- 
nMsea  with  violating  the  IBM  Act. 

The  Society's  press  release  contains  the 
following  statement:  '•According  to  Col.  Har- 
ry A.  QrUBth.  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
office  at  MobUe.  no  permits  have  been  Issued 
to  persons,  firms  or  corporations  In  the  atata 


of  Alnbama  to  permit  dumpUig  of  'refuse' 
into  navigable  streams." 

It  emphssued  that  "under  the  .  .  IBM 
.\ci,  individual  who  find  industrial  refuse 
bwng  discharged  into  a  navigable  waterway 
without  a  CoriM  permit  may  inform  the  ap- 
proprutto  DJS.  attorney,  whose  duty  It  is  to 
vigorously  prosecute'  all  odenders". 

ACT   XU,   SCKNS3,   JUI.T    11.    1170 

Setting:  Merry-go-round 
Chairman  Reuss  oX  the  House  subcommit- 
tee releases  the  text  of  the  reply  from  the 
ACtoruey  General's  office  in  response  to  his 
inquiry  on  enforcement  of  the  1899  Federal 
Refuse  Act.  Tne  reply  reads,  in  part; 

"•  •  •  It  would  iiot  be  in  the  genuine  in- 
terest of  the  Oovernuient  to  bring  an  action 
under  the  Refuse  Act  to  tecure  a  criminal 
sanction  against  a  company  which  adnUttedly 
U  discharging  refuse  into  the  navigable  wa- 
ters o(  the  United  States,  but  which,  pursu- 
ant ^^  a  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Water  QuaUty  Administration,  is 
spending  significant  amounts  of  money  to 
secure  the  abatement  of  that  poUutlon." 

In  releasing  the  letter.  Reus*  states:  "The 
law  doesn't  exempt  poUuters  who  spend 
money  to  clean  up  their  mess.  These  pol- 
luters abotild  have  been  doing  so  long  ago 
and  not  have  waited  unUl  the  pressure  of 
public  concern  lor  our  environment  force* 
thetn  to  abate  tbetr  polluUon  .  .  .  The  Jus- 
tice Deparuneot  should  obey  the  law.  Fur- 
ther, If  the  polluter  inunds  to  continue  such 
discharges,  the  law  requires  that  ha  obtain 
a  Corps  permit  to  avoid  further  proaecutlon." 

ACT   m,   aCXKK   «.   TIMS:    JTTLT    IS,    1*70 

Setting:  Sledgehammer  Shop 
Representative  Ottlnger  issues  statement 
sharply  critical  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell's  stand  on  not  enforcing  1899  law 
(which  he  reports  was  patterned  after  the 
1888  law  applied  in  his  successftU  1966  acUon 
against  Penn  Central ) .  In  his  statement 
Ottlnger  referred  to  this  as  applying  **a 
double  standard  of  law  enforcement  .  .  . 
On  the  one  hand  Mr.  Mitchell  calls  for  max- 
imum enforcement  of  laws  against  indi- 
viduals. On  the  other,  he  says  he  will  not 
enforce  the  law  against  corporate  poUuters. 
It  is  this  kind  of  uneven  enforcement  that 
breeds  disrespect  for  the  law." 

ACT   tV.   SCKKK    1.   TUCB:    JULT   so,    1S70 

Setting:  Fence-walking  Scene 
The  offloe  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Bnglneen 
issues   the   foUowlng   statement    under   the 
heading :    "Corps    of   Engineers    Announces 
New  Permit  RequLlrementa"  .  .  . 

"The  Corpe  of  Engineers  today  announced 
new  permit  requirements  under  the  Refuse 
Act  (as  use  407)  coDoemlng  aU  dlacharges 
into  navigable  waters.  Permits  will  be  re- 
quired for  all  Industrial  discharges  into  navi- 
gable waters  and  their  trlbutarlee.  New  per- 
mits will  be  required  where  existing  permits 
were  granted  without  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  effluent.  Permits 
will  also  be  required  for  current  discharges 
Into  navigable  waters  where  no  permlU  have 
been  granted. 

"Applicants  for  new  permlUi  are  now  re- 
quired to  Identify  the  character  of  the  efflu- 
ent and  to  furnish  pertinent  data  suoh  as 
chemical  content,  water  tcmperattire  dif- 
ferentials, toxloa,  sewage,  quantity  of  solids 
involved  and  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
discharge . . . 

"While  permits  will  be  required  for  all 
future  discharges  into  navigable  waters  and 
their  trlbutarlee,  the  Corps  of  Knglneers  wUl 
initially  concentrate  on  major  sources  of 
industrial  pollutloo  not  covered  by  existing 
permits . . 

The  Curtdit  quivert  violently,  uncertain  a$ 
to  whether  to  ^aQ;  and,  if  to,  on  wham  ot 
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Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  Clime  in  America  is  now  one  of 
the  greatest  Issues  facing  our  people.  All 
over  our  laitd  law-abiding  citizens  are 
greatly  concerned  and  puzzled  over  the 
alarming  Increase  In  crime  and  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order. 

There  has  always  been  a  criminal  ele- 
ment In  our  society  and  there  always  will 
be.  Our  people  recognize  this  but  what 
concerns  them  most  Is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  rampant  disorder  In  America  does 
not  spring  from  the  basic  criminal  ele- 
ment. In  recent  years  there  has  arisen  In 
our  country  a  tendency  toward  gloriiica- 
tlon  of  dissent.  Those  who  do  not  agree 
with  things  as  they  are  have  been  given 
from  some  quarters  encouragement  to 
take  to  the  streets  and  to  vocally  express 
their  opposition.  Others  have  sought 
through  unruly  public  demonstrations  to 
give  a  militant  air  to  their  dissent — all  of 
which  has  created  an  Increasing  problem 
for  police. 

I  have  spoken  out  many  times  on  this 
problem  and  earnestly  feel  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  tone  down  the 
volatile  air  of  dissent  and  militancy 
which  I  am  afraid  will  wreck  this  Nation 
if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  attracting 
much  concern  by  all  levels  of  law  en- 
forcement. Those  who  are  charged  with 
enforcing  our  laws  and  protecting  the 
general  public  are  growing  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  difficulty  they  face  in 
discharging  their  responsibilities. 

It  is  becoming  obvious  that  far  too 
much  of  the  time  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities and  our  national  leadership  U 
being  spent  in  trying  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  the  offenders  against  society 
are  preserved  with  considerably  less  time 
devoted  to  protecting  the  Interests  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  who  are  law 
abiding.  Somewhere  this  Improper  ratio 
has  got  to  be  stopped  or  el.se  the  whole 
problem  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
is  going  to  become  much  worse. 

On  August  8,  1970,  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Commonwealth's  Attorneys 
Association  of  Virginia  Beach.  Va..  As- 
sociate Justice  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.. 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia delivered  a  splendid  address  deal- 
ing with  this  overall  problem.  Judge  Har- 
rison, a  former  Qovemor  ot  Virginia,  Is 
a  devoted  student  of  the  law  and,  as  a 
former  Commonwealth's  attorney,  has 
bad  firsthand  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  are  now  being  encoun- 
tered by  law  enforcement  officers.  His 
remarks  are  so  timely  and  so  meaning- 
ful that  I  would  like  to  commend  them 
to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Judge  Harrison  is  an  outstanding 
Jurist  in  addition  to  having  served  as 
Commonwealth's  attorney  of  Brunswick 
County,  Va.;  he  served  for  many  years 
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in  the  Virginia  State  Senate  and  later  as 
Vlrgmla's  attorney  general  before  be- 
coming Oovernor  in  1962.  His  adminls- 
tratiou  as  Oovernor  was  marked  by  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  the  Old  Domin. 
ion  and  his  general  approach  to  prob- 
lems  in  our  State  was  one  that  left  a 
lasting  Impression  upon  our  citiSens. 

Judge  Harrison  knows  Ills  subject  well 
and  he  has  dehvered  some  very  cogent 
reminders  of  the  basic  foundations  of 
our  society  and  lays  stress  upon  the  dan- 
gers which  we  have  encountered  by  de- 
parting therefrom. 

I  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
address  and  feel  that  it  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  all  those  who  read  it. 

The  address  follows: 
ExrmACTS  FRou  Rcmauls  bt  Ua.  Jusncx  Al- 

BnriB  8.  Habuson.  Jk.,  to  ths  Couuon- 

WKALTH'S  AttOINETS  ASSOCUTIOM.  VOUUHIA 

BSACH,  Va.,  AtJOUST  8,  1970 

Tour  President  was  gtiod  enougb  to  ask 
me  to  speak  and  lie  did  not  assign  a  subject. 
His  only  admonition  was  to  keep  it  snort 
nnd  preferably  light.  By  light  I  assume  be 
meant  funny. 

I  doubt  if  I  can  Inject  the  daalrable  bumor. 
Over  sucb  a  long  period  of  yean  I  tiave  made 
so  coAay  speectiea.  All  of  tlie  good  stories  tbat 
I  know  have  twen  told,  stolen  and  retold, 
and  I  don't  want  to  tax  you  again  with  tiie 
dull  ones. 

I  have  DO  Intention  tonight  of  dlactiodng 
Miranda,  Bacob«do,  Aguilar,  Splocm  ot  WUea. 
And  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  to 
prepare  a  proper  affidavit  for  a  search  wax- 
rant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  X  dont  know. 

It  would  be  most  unusual  if  any  man, 
addressing  the  members  of  an  organisation 
whose  prime  responslbUlty  was  law  enforce- 
ment.  did  not  comment  oo  the  shocking 
increase  in  the  growth  of  crime  In  the  United 
States.  This  growth  liaa  now  exceeded  1M% 
in  ten  yenm,  and  grows  at  the  rate  of  about 
167%  a  year.  If  this  trand  Is  not  arrested  it 
will  soon  be  beyond  the  control  of  courts 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying  that  our 
gravest  domestic  problem  Is  the  rapid  spread 
uf  crime.  Both  the  victims  and  the  practi- 
tioners are  people  of  aU  age£,  mcome  brackets 
and  backgrotuids. 

A  few  minutee  ago  1  mentioned  several 
caaes  that  may  be  a  contributing  factor.  Un- 
questionably the  decisions  of  courts.  bf>th 
federal  and  state,  have  made  the  Job  of  tbe 
prosecutor  Inflnltaly  harder.  But  courts  alone 
are  not  altogether  to  blame. 

I  would  say  that  the  greatest  single  con- 
tnbuUng  factor  to  the  Increase  of  crime  Is 
the  general  diaregard  of  law.  People  no  longer 
tiave  a  iilgb  respect  for  constituted  autliorlty 
or  tbe  law. 

In  my  varied  career,  I  have  held  many 
positions,  elective  and  appointive.  Z  would 
say  that  to  be  the  Oovernor  of  VlrgitUa  la 
the  highest  boner  that  can  come  to  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  to  serve  on  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia  is  certainly  a  position  to 
lie  coveted  by  any  Virginia  attorney. 

I  served  as  Attorney  General  of  Virginia 
and  ttiat  poeltioD  Is  one  of  great  reeponslbU- 
Ity  and  is  a  deslraiile  post  for  a  lawyer.  Mem- 
berafalp  in  tbe  State  Senate  carries  a  nice 
title,  entree  to  everything  offlciai  that  occurs 
In  Virginia,  and  affords  one  an  opporttmicy  to 
serve  his  state  und  conununtty. 

However,  of  ail  the  positions  ttiat  I  have 
held  X  can  honestly  aay  that  at  tbe  time  I 
served  as  Commonwealth's  Attorney  this  po- 
sition was  then  looked  upon  by  tbe  people 
of  my  coiuity  as  one  of  tiigh  honor  and  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  The  Commonwealth's 
Attorney  in  rural  sections  was  referred  to 
as  "Tbe  Conunonwesltb".  He  was  regarded 
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as  a  man  of  atature  and  his  poaiuon  and 
uUe  were  respected.  Be  repreaented  law  and 
order.  He  stood  between  the  lawhrealter  and 
tue  law-ahldlng  dtlsen. 

To  be  called  a  hard  prosecutor  was  a  com- 
pliment. It  meant  thai  the  Commonwealth's 
Attorney  was  diligent  and  persistent  In  his 
efforts  to  protect  society  Irum  toe  crlminiai. 
You  did  not  loee  votes  by  being  a  hard  pros- 
ecutor. Tou  loat  support  and  respect  when 
you  began  to  lose  cases  whether  through 
lack  of  preparation,  ability  or  poor  judgment. 

When  I  was  Commonwealth's  Attorney  of 
Brunswick  County  the  Sheriff  was  a  man 
named  Charles  TurubuU.  His  reputation  was 
that  he  never  earned  a  gun  and  never  had 
to  use  a  gun  or  force  to  make  an  arrest.  The 
reason  waa  that  people  respected  the  law 
and  tlie  man  who  represented  the  law.  Chil- 
dren then  stood  in  awe  of  a  ptHlcenian.  the 
uniform  he  wore  and  the  badge  that  he 
carried.  They  were  taught  this  by  their 
parents. 

At  that  i\mi  the  surest  way  for  a  criminal 
to  get  h>m«j»if  convicted  and  to  receive  a  stiff 
seutence  was  to  resist  arrest.  The  Jiirlee 
understtood  that  no  one  would  serve  as  a 
policeman  or  a  sherifl  If  he  had  to  fight  every 
man  that  he  arreeted,  and  be  constantly  sub- 
jected to  abuae  and  vilification. 

Today  the  reverse  is  true.  Even  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  elsewhere,  poUoamen  are 
called  "pigs",  referred  to  in  the  vilest  man- 
ner poaaible  and  subjected  to  obscenities  and 
abuse. 

In  many  cities  policemen  have  to  travel  in 
pairs  for  protection.  Any  arrest  ts  followed  by 
a  charge  of  police  brutaUcy.  It  is  a  pattern. 

All  of  this  has  caused  an  erosion  of  the 
law.  Some  as  a  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
ot>edlenoe.  and  this  has  occurred  on  botJb 
Bides  of  the  clvU  rights  issue.  It  has  spread 
to  matters  other  than  the  dvii  rights  pro- 
gram. It  has  spread  to  the  camp\ises  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  where  we  have  wit- 
nessed riots,  arson,  occupancy  of  buildings. 
destruction  of  property,  forceful  detention  of 
college  pre&ldents  and  administrative  oflldala 
and  other  lawless  acts. 

We  have  witnessed  teachers  striking  In 
disobedience  of  co\irt  orders  and  Injuncuooa. 
We  have  seen  postal  workers — under  a  legal 
obligation  not  to  strike — boldly  and  con- 
temptuously disobeying  the  law.  We  have 
seen  ministers,  college  professors  and  public 
school  teachers  constituting  themselves  a 
part  of  a  mob.  carrying  placards  and  other- 
wise creating  disorder,  turmoil  and  strife. 
Normally  these  would  be  the  people  that 
would  Instruct  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  necessity  of  tbe  rule  of  law  If 
our  coruUtutlonal  govemmant  is  not  to  be 
destroyed. 

Those  that  run  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  this  country  should  well  know  that  If 
every  group  that  has  grievance  is  going  to 
start  violating  court  decrees  and  laws,  then 
there  will  be  a  oomplL-te  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  When  this  occurs  anarchy,  or  a 
totalitarian  state,  are  the  alternatives.  As 
precious  as  Is  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Constltut  f  a  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  assure  It.  lo  people  will  long 
tolerate  a  condition  in  ■*  alch  their  lives  and 
property  are  in  oonetant  Jeopardy.  Rather 
than  submit  and  live  'i  constant  fear,  the 
people  will  turn  to  any  alternative  that  would 
hopefully  restore  order  and  protect  U  vea. 
When  this  happens,  we  lose  those  giiarantees 
of  liberty— freedom  of  speech,  of  the  prees. 
of  assembly — and  other  freedoms  which  now 
afford  protection  to  the  small  minority  that 
are  areatlng  this  dlacord  and  chaos  in  our 
nation. 

The  law  profession  has  a  duty  and  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  also  the  competence,  to 
point  out  the  serlousncas  of  the  consequences 
of  the  eroelon  of  respect  for  law.  No  one  can 
deny  tliat  much  of  the  CBlme  of  this  coun- 
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try  can  be  ■ttrtbuted  to  social  coniUtlooa. 
liuwracy,  unemployment,  poor  housing,  md 
in,  some  cms»  dlscrtmln&iion.  No  one  cftn 
qii*rr«l  With  the  efforta  that  are  being  made, 
and  the  billions  that  are  being  spent,  to  al- 
leviate these  conditions. 

But  no  one  should  believe  lor  a  minute 
thftc  these  coudiuons.  that  are  by  no  means 
pecultiir  to  this  country,  can  be  cured  over- 
night. 

And  no  one  should  believe  that  these  con- 
diuona  will  ever  be  alleviated  except  in  a 
lawful  and  orderly  manner,  and  by  a  society 
that  is  tree  from  le&x  and  violence,  and  Is 
productive. 

1  would  that  I  were  capable  of  giving  you 
Li  blueprint  of  remedies  and  cures  lor  law- 
lessness. I  can  only  suggest  some. 

A  tremeudous  effort  should  be  made  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  our  court*,  to  bring 
about  speedy  trials.  And  this  means  a  speedy 
disposition  at  the  appellate  level  also.  This 
year  I  wrote  on  opinion  in  a  case  which  In- 
volved a  man  arrested  January.  1968.  tried 
and  conrtcted  six  months  later.  July.  1968. 
We  finally  affirmed  In  April.  1970.  It  U  out- 
rageous that  2y,  years  should  elapse  between 
arrest  and  final  conviction.  I  question  the 
value  of  such  a  trial  to  society  or  to  the  of- 
fender. Any  deterring  effect  thai  the  convic- 
tion may  have  had  on  others  was  lost,  be- 
cause by  the  time  we  got  around  to  ofBrma- 
tlon  the  public  had  forgotten  about  the  in- 
cident, and  had  probably  lost  interest  in  the 
disposition  of  the  case. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  down  the  time  between  arrest, 
prosecution  and  appellate  disposition.  If  we 
do  not  have  enough  prosecutors,  or  their 
offices  are  understaffed,  they  should  get  help. 
The  field  of  crtmlool  law  Is  expanding  rapid- 
ly and  your  Job  Is  becoming  not  only  more 
important  but  tougher.  It  is  no  longer  a  Job 
for  a  young  man  who  simply  wonts  to  get 
a  few  years  ot  court  experience.  We  need  able 
prosecutors,  men  who  are  willing  to  make 
a  career  out  of  It.  And  we  need  better  tram- 
mg  for  proeecutors.  The  Attorney  who  rep- 
resents the  Commonwealth  of  Vlrgmta  In  any 
case,  criminal  or  civil,  should  be  the  equal  of 
his  opposition.  And  he  should  be  compen- 
sated accordingly. 

Furthermore,  and  of  equal  Importance,  the 
public  must  realize  that  the  Job  of  the  pro- 
secutor Is  a  prestigious  Job  and  be  ahotild 
bo  accorded  that  status  The  Common- 
wealth's Attorney  of  a  county  or  city  In  Vir- 
ginia should  have  the  same  stature  as  the 
Queen's  Counsel  of  a  criminal  court  in  Eng- 
land- He  represents  a  sovereign  state  and  as 
such  he  should  earn,  demand  and  reeelve  the 
respect  and  status  that  Is  his  due. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Common  wealth's 
Attorneys  of  this  state  become  a  bit  more 
vocal  and  articulate.  I  am  not  certain  that 
you  do  as  good  a  public  relations  Job  as  you 
should  I  would  urge  that  you  spcAk  up  and 
ezpoM  the  flaws  and  failure*  in  otn-  criminal- 
Justice  system.  You  ore  the  ones  who  are 
on  the  firing  line,  and  you  are  the  ones  who 
arr  in  the  best  poaltton  to  know  what  Is 
wrong  and  what  Is  right,  what  should  be 
preaerved  and  what  should  be  changed.  What 
J  am  suggeedng  that  you  do  may  not  make 
you  popular,  but  it  is  more  Important  that 
you  be  x^spected  and  effective  than  popular 
But  before  the  trend  of  lawlsBsneas  and 
disrespect  of  law  and  order  can  be  ended,  we 
must  havtfgreater  cltlxen  awarenwa  and  in- 
volvement The  modem  day  cltlren.  though 
professing  shock  and  concern  over  the 
growth  of  crime,  too  often  turns  his  back 
and  walks  away  from  rttuatlons  for  fear  of 
becoming  involved 

Courts,  prosecutors  and  law  enforcement 
officers  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  There  must 
be  responsible  action  by  the  dtlaenry.  They 
must  render  aid  to  Iftw  enforcement  officers. 
And  they  must  support  them,  In  this  matter 
they  will  need  leadership— leadership  that 
Bhoukl  be  provided  by  the  Beocb.  the  Bar. 
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Bar  Associations  and  like  organizations.  Par- 
enu  must,  recapture  some  ol  the  auihorliy 
that  they  have  surrendered  to  schools.  Many 
parents  have  abdicated  to  public  and  private 
schools  the  discipline  <.t  ihelx  children  auu 
their  training  to  t>ecume  cuiaens. 

The  very  young  need  home  instruction  in 
lUe  importance  of  respecting  law.  iTue.  our 
young  children  today  are  more  sophisucatea 
loid  smarter.  They  have  greater  opportumiici. 
and  more  eipoaure.  But  some  are  raised  m 
broken  homes,  some  m  homes  where  lur  ecu- 
uuuuc  reasons  both  parents  work  ttod  are 
ttb&ent  for  the  greater  part  of  Uie  day,  and 
some  are  raised  with  a  complete  lock  of 
dxscipU&e  and  no  regard  for  constituted 
authority.  They  hold  no  awe  of  a  police- 
man— not  even  a  Commonwealth's  Attorney. 
U  that  respect  for  law  and  authority  is  not 
uisulled  In  the  home  and  In  the  churches 
tutd  in  the  schools,  U  will  be  reflected  lu  the 
action  of  that  child  when  he  goes  on  to  col- 
lege tkud  in  after  life. 

We  agree  that  the  penal  insututlons  should 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  rehabilitate 
those  prisoners  who  are  confined  in  our  in- 
^lUutlons.  and  to  the  end  that  they  be  re- 
leased better  educated,  better  qttallfied.  and. 
hupeiuily.  better  disclpUned.  However,  as 
law  enforcement  officers,  you  know  that  every 
criminal  u  not  susceptible  of  rehabilitation, 
and  despite  all  the  modern  facilities,  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  social  workers  and 
educational  opportunities  afforded,  there  will 
unfortunately  remain  a  large  percentage  of 
prisoners  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated.  For 
this  group  there  Is  no  alternative  to  stiff 
sentences  and  confinement.  The  threat  they 
pose  can  only  be  met  by  their  removal  from 
society  and  confinement  in  penal  institu- 
tions. 

Recent  decisions  of  our  courts  have  been 
too  prone  to  protect  the  rights  of  these  in- 
dividuals at  the  expense  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. We  can  hope  that  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back.  We  strive  for  even-handed  Jus- 
tice to  be  administered  to  all.  and  to  the  end 
that  the  people  of  this  country  can  walk  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  travel  the  roads  of  our 
countryside  and  enjoy  the  privacy  of  their 
homes,  undisturbed  and  unmolested 

lAStly,  and  by  no  means  an  afterthought, 
no  court  should  tolerate  tactics  of  trial  dis- 
ruption. In  recent  months  we  have  wttneesed 
those  tactlas  by  lawyers,  those  being  tried, 
witnesses  and  spectatoni  They  have  used 
contemptuous  and  obscene  language  and 
other  techniques  deliberately  designed  to 
break  the  Judge  and  frustrate  the  Judicial 
process.  We  have  seen  lawysrs  who  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  active  participants  in 
this  deliberate  disruption.  And  some  prose- 
cutors have  also  been  guilty  of  courtroom 
misconduct.  A  few  times  Judges  have  over- 
reacted. A  courtroom  shotild  be  a  temple 
of  Justice,  A  trial  should  be  conducted  to 
the  end  that  truth  be  sought  and  found. 
Anythlnt;  that  occurs  which  Interferee  with 
this  purpose  and  object  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. Trial  disruption,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  anythmg  else,  win  bring  courts,  lawyers 
and  the  Judicial  process  In  in-reput«  with 
the  public.  When  a  people  lose  confidence  In 
their  courts  and  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, they  have  lost  confidence  In  their  gov- 
ernment and  In  their  country. 

These  things  about  which  I  have  been 
talking  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish.  This 
transition  back  to  respect  for  law  will  not 
occur  overiUght.  but  occur  It  must  If  we  are 
to  survive  In  an  orderly  society,  and  due 
process  is  to  continue  to  mean  what  It  was 
Intendttd  to  mean  In  our  fotindatlon  docu- 
ments. 

Tou  and  I.  becsuse  of  the  positions  we 
occupy,  have  •  greater  reapooslblllty  to  do 
something  about  It.  We  also  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  and  we 
should  poaaeas  the  quaUflcfttlonB  to  provide 
the  leaderahlp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AIR  PIRACY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NEW    TOMl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEKTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 

^d^.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
weekend  a  new  dimension  In  Interna- 
tional terror  has  hit  the  airlines  of  the 
world,  with  the  organized  aerial  piracy 
of  air  carriers  owned  by  Israel.  Switzer- 
land, and  two  from  the  United  States. 
Then  today  a  Briilih  flight  joined  the 
group  of  captured  planes. 

Over  the  weekend  we  .saw  a  Boeing  747 
destroyed  on  the  Cairo  airport,  with 
hundreds  of  Americans  narrowly  escap- 
ing with  their  lives.  Even  as  I  speak, 
more  Americans  are  being  held  hostage 
in  Jordan,  their  very  lives  being  threat- 
ened by  Arab  commandos. 

Thus,  aerial  WJacking  and  holding 
hundreds  of  innocent  victims  as  hostages 
for  political  reasons,  lias  developed.  These 
are  not  sporadic  laUackings  of  airliners  to 
Cuba  by  misguided  individuals,  but  a 
unified  and  organized  effort  at  inter- 
national terror.  The  ends  are  political. 
The  means  are  blackmail  and  terror. 

Aerial  hijaclting  is  not  new.  It  started, 
with  a  few  disaOected  individuals  taking 
aircraft  to  Cuba — that  haven  of  rebellion 
.(ust  90  miles  off  our  Florida  coast.  These 
hijackings,  because  of  the  safe  return  of 
plane  and  passengers,  tiave  become  a 
topic  of  television  comedians.  Firm  action 
was  not  taken. 

In  recent  months  we  i»ave  also  wit- 
nessed rebels  in  South  America  taking 
hostages  as  a  base  to  demand  the  release 
of  political  prisoners.  Only  the  totally 
unaware  would  not  have  feared  that  the 
combination  of  the  two  ideas,  aerial  hi- 
jacking and  the  taking  of  political  hos- 
tages, would  not  have  been  combined. 
Over  the  weekend  they  were. 

Over  the  months  while  our  FAA  have 
carefully  counted  over  240  hijackings 
while  taking  little  or  no  affirmative  ac- 
tion. Rather  our  attitude  appears  to  have 
been— if  we  placate  the  bandit,  the  crim- 
inal, the  hijacker,  we  are  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.  This  weekend  haj 
proved  the  fallacy  of  this  thinking. 

For  events  have  proved  that  only  the 
passengers  of  the  IsraeU  El  Al  flight  were 
being  properly  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, wiiich  has  armed  guards  on 
their  planes.  These  armed  guards  have 
foiled  the  hUack  attempts. 

On  a  recent  El  Al  flight  to  Israel  I 
noted  one  of  these  guards  aboard  the 
plane  on  which  I  traveled.  He  was  a 
Qulet  young  man,  who  never  slept  and 
stayed  close  to  the  door  to  the  pUofs 
cabin.  He  was  not  visibly  armed.  But  he 
did  not  sleep,  and  never  moved  far  from 
the  entrance  to  the  cockpit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  now  realize 
two  things.  First  that  it  Ls  a  fallacy  ever 
to  believe  that  the  best  protection  is  a  su- 
pine acceptance  of  any  demand  of  a 
criminal.  Second,  that  our  attitude  over 
the  yean  towfttd  aerial  hUacliing  has 
encouraged  the  Palestine  guerrillas  in 
actiieving  the  success  against  American 
lives  and  American  property  they  en- 
joyed this  weekend. 
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I  believe,  too,  we  can  learn  something 
from  the  experience  of  Israel.  Armed 
guards  work.  The  Israeli  Government  did 
more  to  protect  their  planes  and  their 
passengers    than    we   have  done. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is 
time  the  United  States  places  armed 
guards  on  every  one  of  our  international 
flights.  This  is  but  one  important  secu- 
rity precaution  to  be  undertalcen  in  air- 
craft and  airports. 

As  a  second  step.  I  believe  it  is  time 
this  Nation  takes  steps  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican carriers  from  landing  in  any  coun- 
try which  harbors  Arab  terrorists,  aerial 
hijackers,  or  treats  aerial  hijacktog  as  a 
minor  oflenae. 

I  recommend  these  steps,  for  it  the 
United  States  does  not  take  these  or  sim- 
ilar steps,  it  is  clear  the  danger  to  Amer- 
ican life  and  American  property  will 
grow.  This  wave  of  organized  air  piracy, 
with  its  avowed  end  of  political  blackma;! 
will  grow.  Negotiations  with  bands  of 
armed  bandits  will  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

As  the  extension  of  the  Palestine  guer- 
rilla movement  Into  the  international 
airways  is  an  act  of  international  aggres- 
sion. Therefore.  I  am  also  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  this  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  for  their 
immediate  action.  International  condem- 
nation of  these  most  recent  attaclts.  I 
feel,  is  essential  by  the  community  of 
civilized  natlotu. 

For  too  long  have  we  treated  the  crime 
of  aerial  piracy  as  a  Joke.  Late  as  it  is, 
now  is  the  time  to  act  and  act  firmly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 
IS  UNDER  ATTACK  IN  TEXAS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP   XmiUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a 

statement  of  my  flnencial   assets   and 

liabiUtles: 

Equity  in  co&dltlonsl  sales  con- 
tract of  raal  mate.  20S  E.  IStb 
3t.  Indl«n«poU« »a.68B  39 

Store  building.  137-235  B.  Obto 
8t..  Indianapolis  (mazlcet  value 
by  tax  SMessment) - 40,440.00 

OI  endowment  insurance  (casb 
value)    --     5.132.60 

U.8.  Government  retirement  fund 

^amount  paid  in  with  Interest) .  24.  000  00 

19se  Oldimoblle.  I«-<S  (83.000 
mllee) 836.00 

Coin  collection SflO.OO 

CbecldnK  account  at  U.8.  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee  Sorgeaat  at 
Arms  (September  1070,  bal- 
ance)      - -- •66.60 

Savings  acconnt  (Indiana  Nation- 
al Bank) 760.S7 

Houeehold  and  offloe  rumlabtngs.     1.  SOO.  00 

Entitlement  to  Korean  war  lO-per- 
cent  disability  compensation, 
waived  wblle  In  public  offlce (') 

1  Oreat  Dane  dog  ((3-6) (>) 

Indebtedness    {■) 

■  Exact  future  value  unknown, 

» Prlceleia. 

•None, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Federal 
fimctionaries  have  their  way  about  it, 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  as  it 
has  been  known  and  practiced  since  the 
Republic  was  establialied,  is  on  its  way 
out  It  is  under  Federal  attack  today. 

I  am  speaking  of  those  sciwols  where 
there  is  no  semblance  of  segregation  or 
racial  discrimination. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  schoolchildren 
of  all  races  are  the  ones  who  suffer.  Their 
education  tjecomes  of  secondary  consid- 
eration, as  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare bureaucrats  bulldoze  their  way  into 
local  schools  with  court-backed  demands 
that  more  racial  balance  be  achieved. 
This  brazen  policy  ignores  the  effect  on 
education,  the  Inconvenience,  the  cost, 
and  the  disruption  that  is  caused. 

It  happened  In  Texas  recently  when 
HEW  lowered  the  boom  on  26  school  dis- 
tricts, claiming  the  racial  mixtures  did 
not  conform  with  the  whims  of  the 
Washington  braintrusters.  San  Antonio, 
San  Anselo.  and  Odessa  schools  came 
under  attack,  along  with  others,  though 
no  segregation  or  racial  discrimination 
was  involved.  Not  long  ago  the  Justice 
Department  Joined  in  a  lawsuit  to  force 
the  closing  of  an  elementary  school  in 
Sonora,  Tex.  because  only  Mexican 
Americans  lived  in  the  community  served 
by  the  school  and  were,  therefore,  the 
only  students  in  attendance.  The  affected 
students  suffer  the  consequences. 

A  Federal  lawsuit  forced  the  Carver 
elementary  school  in  San  Angelo  to  close 
its  doors,  very  much  against  the  desires 
of  Nesro  families  who  reside  in  that 
particular  community.  The  net  result  Is 
a  massive  disruption  in  the  schools.  I  de- 
fend the  right  of  those  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  their  local  school.  The 
victim:  the  students,  the  parent";,  and 
the  taxpayers. 

Moreover,  where  busing  is  required  In 
order  to  comply  with  an  HEW  mandate 
and  a  court  order,  it  may  often  happen 
that  the  local  district  is  not  financially 
able  to  purchase  or  rent  buses,  hire 
drivers,  and  assume  other  expenses.  And 
public  busing  may  or  may  not  be  readily 
available. 

A  typical  problem  occurred  Incident  to 
the  closing  of  the  San  Anselo  Carver 
school.  It  was  described  to  me  in  a  let- 
ter from  Hon.  Curt  Steib.  attorney  for 
the  local  school  board,  three  paragraphs 
of  which  follow: 

Commencing  wltli  August  35.  1970.  we  ran 
mto  maaalve  oppoeltlon  from  the  parents  of 
the  school  rblldren  involved,  particularly  the 
black  patrons  of  the  sctiool  system  residing 
within  the  former  Carver  Elementary  School 
attendance  Bone.  Of  course  these  parents 
were  not  voicing  anything  new:  we  had  made 
the  same  arguments  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  HEW.  By  action  to  the 
Federal  Government  we  were  forced  to  close 
a  perfectly  good  neighborhood  school  which 
had  been  within  walking  distance  of  the  stu- 
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dents,  fordng  th«n  to  attend  aobools  aa  far 
as  one  and  one-half  mUas  away.  The  most 
dangerous  hazard  was  the  Bryant  Boulevard. 
a  mululaned  Uirough-way.  Further  sggra- 
vaUng  the  situation  with  the  fact  tlut  the 
Concho  River  had  to  be  cro86ed  and  as  jou 
know  thare  are  not  crosBlngs  of  the  river  at 
every  block. 

Actually  public  transportation  for  these 
school  children  could  probably  have  been  ar- 
ranged. I  personally  checked  with  the  City 
Manager's  Oflloe.  and  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible CO  raroute  a  city  bui  which  now  picks 
up  the  junior  high  school  students  to  de- 
liver these  elementary  school  students  u>  the 
Stephen  F.  Austin  Bchool.  Tiit  problem  en- 
countered there  was  one  of  finances  The  City 
of  San  Angelo  charges  school  children  a  re- 
duced bos  fare,  but  nevertheless  U  is  30  oents 
per  student  one  way.  Thlj  means  that  in  or- 
der to  get  one  child  to  school  the  parent 
would  be  out  40  cente  [>er  day  in  transpan«- 
tlon.  Monovar.  where  these  students  previ- 
ously could  run  home  for  lunch,  the  geo- 
graphical distance  Involved  in  the  new  school 
assignments  made  this  impossible.  Thus,  the 
parents  were  required  to  add  an  additional 
35  cents  per  student  to  purchase  their  lunch 
at  the  school  cafeteria.  The  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  Involved  is  such  that  7& 
cents  per  child  per  day  tor  transportation 
and  meals  oonsututes  a  distinct  hardahlp. 

For  a  time  It  appeared  as  through  we  were 
headed  toward  a  school  boycott.  Fortunately 
this  was  avoided.  The  cltiseos  of  San  An- 
gelo provided  a  temporary  car  pool  to  get  the 
children  to  school.  School  officials  a{^>eai<ed 
before  the  city  commission  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  city  buses  to  carry  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  Until  funds  could  be  provided 
these  were  financed  by  private  donations. 

WHKBX    DOCS    HEW    OTT    SUCH    AUTHOUTTt 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  asking :  Where 
does  this  appointive  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment get  fiuch  dictatorial  authority? 
Well,  in  the  flrst  place  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
makes  guldeiines  and  policies  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
compulsory  busing  of  students  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  racial  mixture  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. The  present  administration  is  pur- 
suing Che  same  course. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  did  what  many  of  us  then  op- 
posed and  then  warned  was  unwise — it 
delegated  to  HEW  the  imprecedented  au- 
thority to  withhold  money  provided  by 
Congress  for  aid  to  education,  if  HEW 
should  decide  a  school  is  iK>t  desegregat- 
ing in  a  manner  that  suits  the  notions 
of  that  agency. 

But  in  the  same  law  the  Congress  pro- 
vided: 

Desegregation:  shall  not  mean  the  assign - 
meat  of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

"Hie  Congress  has  reiterated  this  pol- 
icy several  times,  but  HEW  persists.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  1954  held  invalid  an 
school  segregation  laws.  But  that  deci- 
sion did  not  touch  on  the  subject  of  inte- 
gration and  the  matter  of  racial  mixtures 
in  the  schools.  In  fact,  last  June  the  Su- 
preme Court  postponed  any  decision  on 
the  use  of  busing  to  integrate  classrooms. 
The  court  may  act  on  that  issue  in  Octo- 
ber, according  to  the  press. 

In  the  meantime,  last  July  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  provision  in  the  annual 
HEW  appropriation  bQl.  as  follows: 
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Sxc.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  uMd  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  la  desegre^ted  aa 
that  term  la  deOned  In  utle  IV  of  the  Cini 
Right!  Act  of  t3M.  PubUc  Law  SS-3£a.  to 
tftke  any  action  to  force  the  bualng  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color  Che  abolishment  of  any  school  so 
desegr«gat«d;  or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentar)-  or  scoondary  school  so  desegregated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  bis  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  aio.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  thla  Act  ahall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  diatrlct  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  IBM,  Public  Law  SS-363.  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  btising  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  students  to  or  from  a  particular  school 
•o  desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  avsllable 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

ElEW    MARES  m  OWN    LAWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  public  is  under- 
standably confused.  There  U  no  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  HEWs 
plans  for  forcing  racial  mixtures  In  the 
schools.  Indeed  only  the  South  is  being 
vlctanized;  no  lawsuits  are  beliig  (iied 
eb?€where  to  force  compulsory  busing. 
No  school  in  the  areas  picked  by  HEW 
for  the  crackdown  can  know  what  to 
expert,  and  what  specific  mixing  formula 
may  be  Imposed. 

It  «ill  be  recalled  that  President  Nixon. 
as  a  candidate  in  October  of  1968  during 
the  presidential  campaign  was  quoted  as 
saying; 

No  child,  black  or  white,  should  be  de- 
prived of  an  educaUon  ...  I  oppose  any 
action  by  the  Office  of  Education  that  goes 
beyond  a  mandate  of  Congre^.  A  case  in 
point  15  the  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  tbe  schools.  Tbe  law  clearly 
states  that  "desegregation'*  shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

This  makes  sense,  but  to  be  meaning- 
ful the  President's  position  on  the  sub- 
ject must  be  Implemented  by  his  ap- 
pomtees  In  HEW.  Up  to  this  time  that 
has  not  been  done. 
LOCAL  sPLr-oovaaHMaNT  IB  invDn  attsck 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  this 
issue,  and  its  adverse  effect  on  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolchildren  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. All  ."ichool  systems  should, 
of  course,  be  improved,  as  condition.^  per- 
mit But  the  destruction  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept,  as  is  now  being  at- 
tempted. Is  to  move  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Why  should  children,  of  all  races. 
be  bused  away  from  their  own  local 
schools,  transported  for  long  distances, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  mixing  races?  The 
President  has  said  he  opposes  it;  the 
public  opposes  it.  and  yet  it  Is  systemati- 
cally and  ruthlessly  being  imposed.  Chil- 
dren go  to  school  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  and  busing  does  not  teach. 

I  have  said  the  public  is  against  this 
busing  policy.  The  most  recent  Oallup 
poll  shows  that  nine  out  of  10  parents 
oppose  compulsory  busing,  and  want  to 
retain  their  own  neighborhood  schools. 
In  an  opinion  poll  which  I  conducted  In 
ray  own  district  recently  93.5  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  who  reported  said 
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they  wanted  no  part  of  compulsory  bus- 
ing. 

Has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  powers 
that  be  In  the  Central  Oovemment  no 
longer  trust  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves, make  their  own  decisions  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  their  own  local 
schools — which  are  supported  by  local 
tax  money?  Are  people  becoming  mere 
puppets  in  a  gigantic  Federal  power 
structure?  It  seems  that  way,  but  we 
must  continue  tbe  fight. 
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there  la  an  alternative:  tlie  B«publlc«n  Party. 
Our  Party  la  tbe  Party  of  hope.  The  Party 
that  has  not  given  up  on  America;  the  Party 
that  BtlU  has  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  In 
this  great  nation  and  her  institutions.  To  all 
those  Democrats  who  simply  cannot  stomach 
their  Party  anymore  we  extend  a  band  and 
say  come  on  ovar  to  our  alda. 


DEMOCR.\TS  m  DISARRAY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAuron-ttiA 
m  THE  BOUS£  OP  REPR£SE!4TATIVES 

Wednesdav.  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  OOUDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  September  7  issue  of  "Monday,"  a 
weekly  put  out  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Chairman  Roccss  C. 
B.  MoRTOM  has  some  very  interesting 
commentfi  about  the  majority  party.  It 
makes  one  wonder  about  the  credibility 
of  tbe  Democratic  Party  as  a  viable  orga- 
nization and  I  feel  that  this  article 
should  be  inserted  In  tbe  Rxcoro.  It 
reads  a£  follows : 

ObMOCSATB    in    DtSAKJUT 

AFL-CIO  Pmldent  Oeorge  MMny's  cb&rgea 
last  week  that  the  Democrat  Party  bai  "dla- 
Integrmc^d"  and  li  being  taken  over  by  "ex- 
tranlsta"  of  tbe  Left  Is  but  the  most  recent 
In  a  series  of  pronouncements  by  prominent 
Democrats  which  Ulustrnte  what  deep  trouble 
the  Democrat  Party  Is  In. 

For  example: — Last  year  In  an  article  In 
Look  magazine,  former  JFK  aide.  Theodore 
Sorensen,  labeled  the  Democrat  Party  "soft 
and  stale."  "a  tired  second-rate  defender 
of  tbe  status  quo"  and  warned  against  put- 
ting up  an  ideological  wall  "so  high  that 
only  tbe  Inflexible  purists  of  the  so-caUed 
New  Left  would  be  eligible  for  entry." 

Iowa  Sen.  Harold  Hughes,  a  key  figure  In 
the  Democrat  Party  reform  movement,  has 
be«n  quoted  u  saying :  "The  people  of  Amer- 
ica as  weU  as  the  Democrat  Party  need  to 
know  that  tbe  Democrat  Party  Is  In  dunn 
bad  shape." 

In  a  speech  to  tbe  Democrat  National  Com- 
mittee last  year.  South  Carolina  Gk>T.  Robert 
McNalr  noted  that  there  was  "grave  appre- 
hension" St  tbe  direction  tbe  Democrat 
Party  was  taking  and  warned:  "I  do  not 
think  our  people  ar«  ready  for  a  political 
party  of  extremism." 

Moat  recently,  Mlonasota  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  confessed  hts  Party  Is  "in  a  mess" 
and  maybe  "we  ne«d  to  lose  some  elections 
until  we  see  new  directions." 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
some  Democrats  ar«  beginning  to  sense  their 
Party's  Irrelevance  and  are  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  put  Sumpty  Dumpty  back  together 
again.  But  the  people  wU]  not  be  fooled. 
Rank  and  file  Democrats  have  not  left  their 
Party,  their  Party  has  left  them.  And  all  the 
law  and  order  speeches  by  Hubert  Humphrey 
snd  antl-radlcal  talk  by  Senator  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovem  arent  going  to  do  any  good. 

Tbe  average  Democrat  has  had  it  with  bis 
Party's  permissiveness  toward  everytbtng 
from  big  government  spending  to  crime  in 
the  streets.  He  Is  fed  up  with  thoae  In  bis 
Party  who  have  temporized  with  campus  vio- 
lence and  naked  Communist  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia.  He  Is  stck  of  those  who  have 
nothing  but  bad  things  to  say  about  America. 

Fortunately  fcr  tb*  dlsaflectad  Democrat 


KNIGHTS    OP    LITHUANIA    AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  comvacncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  AuKust  23  presentation  of  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania  award  medal  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  PdcinskiK  This 
presentation  was  made  at  the  dosing 
banquet  of  the  57th  national  convention 
of  the  Knighta  In  Chicago. 

As  the  1966  recipient  of  this  award. 
I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  Mr.  Pucm- 
sKi  and  to  welcome  him  to  the  group  of 
previous  Knights  of  Lithuania  award 
winners,  who  are  also  Members  of  Con- 
gress. DaKUL  J.  Flood.  Rat  J.  Mabchb. 
and  Prria  W.  Roonto,  Jr. 

I  should  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
Knlehts  of  Lithuania  for  their  great 
public  service.  The  plight  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Blights  of  Lithuania  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  forgotten. 

In  1966  when  I  received  this  award,  I 
stated  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
noble  literary,  artistic,  and  cultural  tra- 
ditions of  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
to  be  destroyed.  I  commend  the  Lith- 
uanian people  for  their  spirit,  for  their 
ability  to  preserve  their  love  of  their  past 
and  their  people  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming Soviet  propaganda  efforts. 
That  spirit  still  exl.sts  today.  Organisa- 
tions like  the  Knli^hts  of  Lithuania  have 
kept  it  alive,  and  they  must  be  com- 
mended for  this. 

For  this  reason  I  Include  here  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  made  by  my  friend,  the 
Reverend  John  C.  Jutt  of  Worcester. 
Mass .  a  dynamic  protector  of  human 
freedom,  in  tntrodnctng  tbe  recipient  of 
the  Knights  of  Lithuania  award  medal. 
Congressman  Roman  Pucmsiu. 

The  text  of  these  remarlcs  follows: 
CoNomzasuAN    Roman    C.    Pucxmskx — Thib- 

TEJJTTH      RICIPIXHT     OF     TBM     KVIOim     Or 
LrrHUANIA   AWAXD  Mkdax. 

In  tile  last  (ew  years.  Soviet  Ronrian  prop- 
agalidA  Iiu  njooeeded  In  making  the  West- 
em  World  tiiink  that  ite  attitude  toward 
religion  h»a  ciiuiged  and  tliat  its  prime  ef- 
rorta  are  dedicated  to  tbe  ta.<Uc  of  procuring; 
world  peace.  It  la  Indeed  unfortunate  tiiai 
Bome  of  our  leaders,  even  In  Oongreos.  have 
t>een  tioodwlnked  b^  this  propa^inda  and 
have  been  lulled  Into  a  false  aense  of  aecu- 
nty  aa  r«ganli  tb*  Intentions  of  tt>e  Soviet 
Union. 

As  a  result,  countrlee  Ilk*  Llttiuanda  ood- 
ttnue  to  be  subjected  b;  the  Soviet  to  atrocl- 
Itlea  and  to  Injuatlcee  wblcta  cry  to  heaven 
for  vengeance.  This  Is  evident  from  a  metno- 
randiun  letter  el^ed  In  1909  by  40  prlerte  of 
tbe  Archdiocese  of  Vilnius  In  Lithuania  and 
Bent  at  the  riak  of  grave  punlshm«lt  to  the 
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Soviet  authorltloa.  Tbli  letter  clearly  demon- 
str&ted  tbe  oontradlctlone  ot  tbe  Sovlete  Who 
alBnn  conatanUy  tbat  religious  freedom  Is 
guaranteed  by  tbe  Soviet  ConsUiutlon  and 
vet  do  everytblng  In  their  power  to  hinder 
religious  practice  and  punlsb  priests  for  the 
faithful  fuiailment  of  their  priestly  duties 
While  It  Is  discouraging  for  us  to  see  lead- 
ers In  cur  own  GovernnTint  fall  for  soviet 
propaganda,  yet  It  l.i  Indeed  heartening  to 
know  that  certain  others  reluse  to  be  taken 
In  and  continue  relentlessly  to  fight  ajniobi 
Soviet  oommunlsm  because  they  recr.gnlM  It 
for  what  It  reaUy  Is:  a  diabolical  system 
Etrongly  bent  on  aohJevlng  itA  cobI  of  world 
donUnatlon  by  the  proletariat  through  a 
minutely  detailed  program  of  eftec-.lve  ac- 
tion, be  It  i-lolem  or  non-^'Iol^nt.  One  of 
rheee  latter  men  Is  oiu:  honored  guest  for  thla 
evening,  the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Puclnakl. 
Our  honor»ble  guest  was  bom  on  May  13. 
1919  on  the  northwest  aide  of  Chicago.  Edu- 
cated m  the  public  achools  of  Chicago,  he 
attended  Northwesttrn  Unlvcrslly  and  stud- 
ied law  at  the  J.-hn  Marshall  Law  School  In 
Chicago.  Por  20  years  before  being  elected  to 
Congress,  he  was  a  ataff  reporter  and  writer 
for  the  Chicago  sun-TUnea. 

When  World  War  n  brcke  out.  he  enlisted 
Into  the  service  as  a  private  but  Eocn  was  fly- 
ing daring  bombing  missions,  tt  In  all.  over 
Japan.  This  brave  serx-lce  earned  for  him  the 
Distinguished  Plying  Cross  and  Air  Medal 
with  Clusters. 

First  elected  to  the  Mth  Oongresa,  he,  lep- 
rMentlng  the  very  district  In  which  he  was 
bom  and  brought  up.  has  since  been  a 
highly  respected  Member  of  the  House  of 
R«preeenUiClve8.  As  a  Congressman,  he  has 
served  on  a  number  of  Important  House  Com- 
mittees and  continues  to  do  eo  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

During  World  War  II  when  the  Commu- 
nlsU  committed  a  mass  murder  of  over  15000 
Allied  army  ofllcers.  Congreee  appointed  a 
J-  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  It  Our  hon- 
O  ored  guest  was  appointed  Chief  Inveitlgs- 
X  tor.  He  learned  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  Soviets  and  as  a  result,  he  wrote  the  first 
Indictment  against  the  Soviet  Union  ttr 
theee  crimes. 

His  attendance  at  Lithuanian  affairs  and 
functions.  t>e  It  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  on  February  18  or  the  Tragic  Days  of 
June  or  Captive  Nations  Week  the  third  week 
in  July.  In  and  around  the  Chicago  area,  and 
ttie  addieaaas  deUvered  at  each  one  convinced 
thoes  pisasnt  that  he  wat  weU  aware  of  and 
deeply  concerned  about  the  atrocities  being 
committed  by  the  Sovle-s  upon  the  uthu- 
anlan  nation  He  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
In  vehement  terms  the  Soviets  for  the  perpe- 
trulon  ot  crimes  wlilch  have  enslaved  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  a  tyranny  which  de- 
prive them  of  their  human  dignity.  This  In- 
humane treatment  of  the  oeaceful  and  llb- 
erty-lovlng  Lithuanians  convinced  him  that 
his  stand  In  foreign  affairs,  mainly  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  be  tru.sted  under  any  circum- 
stances, Is  s  solid  stand  and  moved  him  to 
plead  with  tbe  Western  World  In  defense  ol 
Utbuanla'B  God-given  right  to  freedom  and 
Independence.  c.oncrete  steps  must  be  taken 
by  the  tree  peoples  of  the  world  to  free  Lithu- 
ania from  Soviet  domlnaaoo  and  occupation. 
This  has  been  and  continues  to  be  hla  stand 
In  behalf  of  suffering  Lithuania. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  416.  passed 
three  years  ago  by  Congress,  Is  of  tremendous 
Importance  to  Lithuania  because  execution 
of  Its  terms  would  bring  about  the  defence 
of  her  right  to  freedom  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  tbe  United  Nations 
and  the  holding  of  free  elections  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  Nations.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  would  decide  for  themselves  the 
type  of  government  under  which  they  would 
wlah  to  be  ruled.  Congreasman  puclnskl 
votsd  for  Its  passage  and  Is  one  of  those  who 
Insists  that  the  terms  of  It  b«  tuUUlad.  His 
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Strong  sopport  gives  ixa  hope  for  Its  eventual 
fuiailment. 

No  mattar  how  smaU  or  Inconspicuous  a 
nation  may  be  in  the  world  of  nations,  every 
nation  enrichea  the  culture  ot  the  world  with 
Its  own  speciflc  culture.  The  study  of  that 
culture  permlU  a  better  underatAndlng  of 
the  problems,  hopes  and  goals  of  that  coun- 
try. On  March  4,  1970.  our  honored  guest 
LMtlfled  before  a  Congressional  Commltiee 
of  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  culture 
of  all  ethnic  groups  here  in  America.  Fully 
reaUslng  that  the  culture  of  Uthuanla  and 
other  countnee  behind  the  Iron  Curtam  has 
added  to  the  cultural  betterment  of  America. 
he  Introduced  a  bUl  (H  Con.  B«s.  14l>0) 
which  calls  for  the  esUbllshmenc  of  Centers 
for  EthnlG  Studies  and  Culture  in  all  elemen- 
tary achooU.  high  schools  and  coUogee.  This 
wholehearted  interest  and  understanding  of 
the  ethnic  problems  In  this  country  merit 
for  him  our  Bmcerest  gratltutla  and  deepest 
^preclatlon. 

Because  of  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
leaders  of  Soviet  Communism  cannot  be 
trusted,  because  of  his  fearlessness  In  con- 
demning Soviet  Russia  as  a  persecutor  and 
enslaver  of  freedom- loving  nations,  because 
of  his  constant  defence  of  Lithuania's  right 
to  freedom,  a  concern  which  Is  most  grati- 
fying to  all  Lltliuanlan  people,  because  he 
fe«rs  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  high  posi- 
tion to  give  aid  to  Lithuanians  in  their 
efforu  to  restore  Lithuania's  independence. 
because  on  frequent  occasions  he  has  demon- 
strated himself  to  be  a  PAITHrUL  FRIEND 
of  LITHUANIA  in  her  struggle  for  freedom. 
It  Is  Indeed  now  a  high  honor  and  a  dUtlDCt 
privilege  for  me  to  present  at  this  time,  with 
the  ^proval  and  m  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
memberG  ol  the  Knighta  of  Lithuania  Youth 
organisation,  the  B^flOHTS  OF  LITHUANIA 
AW  ABO  MEDAL,  to  that  sincere  and  rsaolute 
defender  of  Lithuania"*  God-given  right  to 
be  and  live  as  a  free  nation  among  the  free 
and  Independent  nations  of  The  world,  the 
highly  esteemed  and  Uluairious  Oongreas* 
man  from  the  llth  Congressional  District  of 
nilDols,  tbe  Honorable  Roman  C.  PuoinskL 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  kcisBOuu 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  mtPEaaKKTATIVBS 

Weinesiav,  September  9, 1970 
Sirs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  of  the  House  of  Reprei^nta- 
tives,  it  was  the  pleasant  as-ilgnment  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  serve  as  host  city 
tor  the  79th  anniversary  convention  ol 
the  American  Numismatic  Association,  a 
line  organization  with  a  proud  tradition 
of  service  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  enjoy  the  hobby  of  coin  collecting. 
It  was  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcominittee  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
coinage  legislation  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  address 
the  convention  delegates  at  their  opening 
business  session  on  Wednesday.  August 
18. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  was  "Numis- 
matic Views  Prom  the  Hill"— an  effort  to 
explain  the  general  policy  of  our  sub- 
committee on  legislation  dealing  with 
coinage  matters  or  national  medals,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  seeming  im- 
passe on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158.  the 
Coinage  Act  amendments  bill,  in  which 
numismatists  are  so  deeply  Interested  be- 
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cause  of  Its  provision  for  a  new  $1  coin 
which  would  bear  the  likeness  of  the 
late  President  I>wlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

In  view  of  the  steady  stream  ol  tele- 
phone calls  and  Inquiries  U>  my  subcom- 
mittee from  the  offices  of  Members  ol  the 
House  interested  in  the  status  of  this 
legislation.  I  know  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  been  receiving  numerous  letters 
irom  constituents  about  the  bill  and 
would,  therefore,  be  Interested  In  the  In- 
formation about  its  progress  which  1  gave 
to  tbe  members  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association.  Since  the  text  of  this 
talk  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  numis- 
matic publications  and  may  therefore, 
lead  to  further  correspondence  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  158, 1  beUeve  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  Members  to  have  my  remarks 
at  the  convention  available  to  them  in 
the  CoNORissioKu.  Record.  0nder  unani- 
mous consent.  I  submit  It  for  inclusion  in 
the  Rrcoao,  as  follows : 

Ntticsmjitic  VnwB  FaoM  ths  Hn.T. 
(Opening  addren  by  Congreeswoenan  I*o- 
nor  K-  Sullivan.  Democrat,  ot  St.  Ix>uls.  Uo., 
cnalrman.  Bubcommlttae  on  Coosiiniw  Af- 
falra.  Honse  Oommlttn  on  Banung  and 
Currency,  at  7»tb  anniversary  conventloo  of 
American  NumlamaUc  Association.  Caisse- 
Park  Pla»  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Wednesday. 
August  19.  1970.  at  10:30  ajn.) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me,  aa  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Reprwentatlres  wblch  has 
Jurisdiction  over  coinage  legislation,  to  have 
thla  opportunity  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
with  the  men  and  women  who  form  the  moat 
prestigious  organization  of  coin  hobbyists  In 
the  world.  1  have  been  serving  on  the  Home 
OODunlttae  on  Banking  and  Currency  Mnce 
lD5fi — trom  the  start  of  my  Mcond  Term  In 
the  Oongrees— and  thua  have  participated 
directly  In  the  writing  of  colnssie  and  cur- 
rency legislation  tor  nearly  18  year.  However. 
It  was  not  until  the  formaUon  of  the  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Consumer  Allalrs  in  1»«3,  that 
1  was  given  primary  reaponslbUlty  In  the 
House  dommlttee  for  ouch  leglalatlon. 

Many  coin  collectors  have  been  pulled  as 
to  why  leglslaUon  aBectlng  the  operauona 
of  the  Mints  should  t)e  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Sutocommlttee  on  Consumer  AOslrs. 
Perhape  It  malces  semantic  sense  from  tbe 
standpoint  that  without  oodns,  consumers 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  m  doing 
their  purchaalDg  of  "consumerablea".  But 
that  lant  the  iiair»n  The  reason  Is  even  more 
remote  than  that  Prior  to  1»<B,  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  had  no 
speclallaeo  subcomml  tteei  escept  on  housing 
legislation — which  la  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant oommlltee  rMponslbUltlee,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  technical. 

While  the  late  CongTMsman  Brent  Spence 
of  Kentucky  was  chairman  of  the  parent 
committee,  he  tried.  Insofar  as  poaalble,  to 
have  aU  bearlnga  on  legislation  conducted 
by  tbe  full  oommlttee  so  that  all  o<  ua  as 
Members  of  the  committee  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  acquire  full  InJomia- 
tion  on  tnrg  one  of  the  far-r»chlBg  bUla 
mu-  committee  waa  reqxnwlbM  foe  shaping 
for  House  action. 

WHT   COtNAOS   AND  MHSaU   KnJ.S  SO   TO  THS 

coifsuatn  st>»coMicrnxs 
This  indudee  such  a  great  variety  ot  iBues 
Of  a  highly  oomplei  nature — the  housing 
legislation  I  referred  to  earUer.  bUli  dealing 
with  the  status  of  national  economic  pre- 
psrednm  for  defense  purposes,  all  bank- 
ing legislation.  aU  of  the  International  fi- 
nancial InsUtutlona  aoch  as  tbe  world  Bank 
and  related  ugenclae,  alao  esport  controls,  the 
Eaport-Import  bank,  the  regulation  of  creUlt. 
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and  w  on— that  fts  the  scope  of  our  legis- 
UUve  responAlbLimas  expanded,  and  the 
technical  nature  or  the  bills  gnw  In  pro- 
portlcn.  It  became  more  and  more  difflcult 
for  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to 
devote  the  WAt  amount  of  time  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  all  of  the  details  In  suffl- 
cient  depth  to  be  able  to  explain  clearly  to 
the  rest  of  the  Bouse  the  facU  and  dleputee 
and  alternatives  on  ever^  major  piece  of 
legislation.  And  this  was  our  system  when 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  be- 
came chairman  tn  1963. 

He  immediately  set  up  Interest-area  8Ub- 
oommltteea  which  would  have  continuous 
jurisdlcUoD  over  clearly  defined  types  of 
bill*.  80  that  each  Bubcomralttee  would  be- 
come expert  In  a  fteld  of  speciallzaUon.  One 
deals  exclusively  with  international  trade: 
another  with  international  finance;  another 
wtth  domestic  finance:  one  with  small  bu*l- 
nesB  legislation:  one  with  housing;  one  with 
oan*  insurance  and  my  subcommittee,  which 
has  jurtidlctlan  over  consumer  bUla  re- 
ferred to  our  Committee,  chiefly  In  the  area 
cf  oonfiumer  credit 

A  question  then  arose  about  JurtsdlcUon 
over  the  Mint.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
Mr.  Patman  on  a  rather  Informal  basis  by 
asking  me  If  I  would  accept  this  responalbll- 
Ity  a«  on  additional  part  of  our  subcommit- 
tee Jurisdiction,  and  my  saying — yes.  So  If 
any  of  you  have  wondered  why  coinage  letrU- 
latlon.  and  other  bllU  dealing  wtth  the  Mint, 
come  to  a  subcommittee  on  consumrr  affairs. 
that's  the  simple  explanation — a  casual  de- 
cision at  the  time  all  of  the  divergent  area5 
of  reeponsiblllty  of  the  Banking  Committee 
were  being  compressed  into  Mven  narrowly 
denned  and  Bpeclaliaed  '  *ccmmltte««  The 
Jurisdiction  could  Just  ac  s*"^  '  -e  gone  to 
any  ot  the  other  au  »u  '-.^^.^a^ttM^  u  an 
extT«  chore. 

POLICT  ort  comrfXMoaATiT*  com  waxa 
Once  having  been  given  the  reaponalbUlty 
for  coinage  matters,  we  have  tried  to  exer- 
cise that  responsibility —responsibly.  I  hope 
members  of  this  orgonizauon  will  a^ree  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  that  respect,  although 
I  am  sure  that  many— if  not  most— of  you 
have  not  been  pleaced  with  at  least  one  of 
our  baste  policies.  That  poUcy,  adopted  aarly 
In  our  existence  as  a  »ubcommltt«e.  was  to 
put  Mlde — pigeonhole — aU  bills  propoelng 
the  minting  of  commemorative  coins.  We 
have  adhered  to  it  ever  since. 

In  19«3.  when  we  first  adopted  the  no- 
commemoratlve-coins  policy,  we  were  head- 
ing into  a  crtsU  of  monumental  proportions 
m  the  circulation  of  coins  for  commerce  The 
mints  Just  could  not  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  coins.  A  new  Mint  In  Philadelphia 
bad  been  authortzed  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  but  years  would  elapee  before 
that  facility  could  be  tn  operation.  The  ex- 
isting mints  went  on  a  thrae-ahltt.  around- 
the-clock  schedule,  and  itlU  the  coinage  d»- 
mand  could  not  be  met. 

The  Kennedy  half-doUar  appearing  In  1964 
wa«  often  thought  to  be  a  commemorative — 
which  It  was  never  Intended  to  be — and  all 
half-dollars  disappeared  from  circulation.  In 
l&6fi.  we  went  to  Che  clad  oodns.  but  stUl  no 
balf-dollara  showed  up  tn  circulation  t  am 
sure  meet  of  you  know  that  history.  During 
movt  of  this  period,  however,  oommemora- 
tlve  coins  were  Just  oixt  of  the  qxMstlon. 

From  a  standpoint  of  coin  production. 
there  ts  do  question  tuna  that  the  mints 
covM  handle  the  striking  of  some  commemo- 
rative ooins.  If  such  coins  were  to  be  author- 
ised by  Congress.  So  for  the  &rst  time,  really. 
since  becoming  subcommittee  chairman  in 
1963.  I  feel  that  U  would  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  consider  once  again  the  question  of  fu- 
ture commemorative  coins.  I  do  not  have  a 
closed  mind  on  tiOa  subject,  even  though  my 
actions  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  aubcommlttec 
chairman  up  to  now  may  have  glv«i  that  im- 
preaelon. 
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COlSMXKOaSTIVS  COD*   BSITS   SHOULD   BB 
KKVOWTD     AGAIN 

During  the  hearings  of  our  Committee  on 
the  coinage  blU.  I  aaked  If  the  Treasury  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  consider  the  minting  of  new  com- 
raemoratives.  At  that  time,  the  answer  was 
BtlU  no.  NeverthelesB.  I  wUl  t>e  happy  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  issue  once  the  pres- 
ent crushing  legislative  burdens  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  have  eased  up — perhaps  early 
In  the  next  Congress.  I  know  how  widespread 
is  the  Interest  among  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation In  seeing  Imaginative  Dew  coinage  Is- 
sue*. With  the  approaching  bicentennial  of 
our  independence  In  1976.  the  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint,  that  dynamic  lady  from 
Nevada.  Miss  Eva  Adam8~-who  was  instru- 
mental In  persuading  me  to  speak  at  your 
convention  today — urged  upon  us  some  lime 
ago,  prior  to  leaving  ofBce.  that  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  our  founding  be  obeerved 
numlsmatlcaUy  by  the  tssuanoe  of  appro- 
priate new  coins.  I  believe  her  successor.  M.-^ 
Mary  Brooks,  would  also  like  to  see  this  done 
But  that  is  far  different  from  the  kind  of 
commemorative  coins  which  plagued  the  Oon- 
greaa  in  the  '30'a.  Then  commemorative  half- 
dollars  were  authorlxed  for  almoet  any  state 
or  locality  or  organization  which  requested 
one  In  celebration  of  what  they  considered 
an  imponant  snnlversary.  It  was  under  this 
policy  of  such  generosity  that  the  commemo- 
ratlves  turned  Into  what  a  predecessor  of 
mine  In  the  Congress  from  St.  Louis,  the  late 
Congressman  John  Cochran,  In  one  of  the 
most  scorching  committee  reports  I  ever  rvad. 
flatly  described  as  a  racket. 

HEW    CUroXUNSS    aXXNO    OKVELOPCn    ON 
NATTOHAL    USDAL    SIXXS 

When    we   adopted   aa   our   subcommittee 
policy  In  1B63  a  firm  opposition  to  prtvately- 
Bponsored  commemorative  coins,  we  adopted. 
at  the  same  time,  an  open  and  very  generous 
policy   on   the   approval    of   bills   proposing 
nationnl  commemOTative  medals.  The  Amer- 
ican Numismatic  Aaaoctatlon,  I  am  happy  to 
B«y.  was  among  the  organlBatlons  which  re- 
ceived   our    approval    for   sponsorship   of   a 
national  medal,  under  Public  Law  401  of  the 
89th    Con(?res».    con:memoratlng    the    76th 
anzilversary  of   your  formation,  and  I   am 
sure  it  ts  a  medal  which  each  of  you  who 
owns   one   treasures   for   Its   sfgnlflcance   to 
you  and  to  your  fine  organisation.  But  now 
our  policy  on  commemorative  medals  la  un- 
der crlilc'^l   review  because  of  the  fears  of 
romnierrial  manufacturers  of  medals  of  un- 
fair competition  by  the  Federal  Ooremment, 
Hence,  we  are  in  the  process  now  o*  trying 
to  set  \ip  guidelines  to  Meml>ers  of  Congress 
on  the  types  of  commemoratlTe  medals  bills 
we  are  likely   to  approve  in  the  future  and 
those  we  will  pass  over.  With  the  great  ex- 
p-ADslon  of  activity  by  private  Arms  manu- 
facturing «uch  medals,  we  do  not  want  to 
hare    the    Treasury,     In    effect,    competing 
with    private    buslneaa    In    an    oreo    which 
private    business    can     adequately     service. 
What  precipitated  thl.v  critical  review  cf 
our  pollf^y  on  bills  for  national  commemo- 
rative me<lals  was  the  approval  several  years 
ago  ot  a  Senate  bill  authorizing  a  uatloual 
medal    marking    the    300th    anniversary    of 
Dartmouth  College,  followed  by  the  Introduc- 
tion last  yeir  of  a  bill  for  a  similar  medsl 
honoring    the    100th    annlvmary    of    Ohio 
Northern  UnlverBlty.  We  delayed  action  for 
many  months  on  the  Ohio  Northern  medal 
because  It  was  the  first  bill  in  the  commem- 
orative medals  field  which  ran  Into  any  op- 
position  whatsover — usually   these  bills  are 
parsed  by  Congress  by  unanimous  consent. 
under    procedures    which    permit    a    single 
Member  ot  the  House  to  block  action.  Even- 
tually, the  Ohio  Northern  University  bill  did 
pass,  and  become  law.  but  it  may  be  the  last 
Public  Law  for  a  medal  for  a  college  or  uni- 
versity— unless  there  Is  shown   to  us  such 
direct  and  Intimate  national  algnlflcanre  In 
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a  particular  college's  centennial  or  other 
anniversary  that  the  leglalation  would  com- 
ply with  our  projected  guidelines.  Appar- 
eutly  there  are  a  great  many  colleges  at  or 
near  the  century  mark. 

A  national  commemorative  medal  should 
be  restricted  to  aome  event  or  anniversary  of 
trutjf  national  slgniflcance  and  importance. 
This  new  policy — once  spelled  out  In  suflS- 
clent  detail  and  clarity — would  rule  out. 
probably  medals  similar  to  aome  of  those  we 
have  previously  approved,  t  am  not  sure  that 
the  bill  I  successfully  mtroduced  for  the 
bicentennial  of  St.  Louis  In  1964  would 
qualify  now.  But  In  making  up  our  guide- 
lines. I  certainly  would  want,  and  will  wel- 
come, any  suggestions  emanating  from  this 
Association.  How  do  you  feel  about  national 
commemorative  medals? 

THE    eiSSNHOWCB    CKHJUAK 

In  the  meantime,  uppermost  In  the  mlnd-t 
of  many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  is  the  prospect 
for  passage  of  pending  legislation  providing 
for  the  minting  of  a  new  tl  coin  honoring 
the  late  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
My  mall  is  full  of  Inquiries  on  this  matter, 
and  I  know  Chairman  Patman  of  the  parent 
Committee  Is  also  Inundated  with  mall  on 
this  subject.  As  you  probably  know.  Mr. 
Patman  la  deeply  opposed  to  the  use  of  silver 
In  the  new  coin — and  so  am  I.  If  we  could 
resolve  the  controversy  over  the  use  of  silver 
In  the  new  coin,  the  Coinage  Act  Amend- 
ments bill  would  sail  through  to  passage  In 
a  legislative  Instant.  Both  House*  of  Con- 
gress have  a^eed  there  should  be  a  91  coin: 
both  Houses  have  authorlxed  the  minting 
of  such  a  coin  of  cupro-nlckel  content — as 
a  circulating  coin.  The  House  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  the  use  of  sliver  in  any  of  our 
coins  hereafter,  except  In  a  limited  nxmiber 
of  proof  seta,  in  the  votes  we  held  on  this 
issue  last  October:  the  Senate,  In  October 
and  again  last  March  insisted  that  a  spcclfled 
number  of  •!  coins  be  made  of  40«t  sUver— 
It  specified  300  million  such  silver  coins  when 
It  voted  on  this  matter  last  October,  but 
dropped  down  to  150  million  when  It  again 
considered  the  matter  In  March.  In  the 
interim  period,  the  Senate  conceded  that 
Just  txirnlng  out  40%  silver  •I  coins  for 
general  circulation  would  be  an  exerctoe  In 
futility  as  far  as  achieving  their  circulation 
was  ooocemed — they  Just  wouldo't  circu- 
late. So  in  March,  It  proposed  that  the  150 
million  be  sold  by  the  Treasury  as  premium- 
priced  commemoratlves.  with  20  million  of 
them  to  be  hand-mode  proof  coins  to  be  aold 
at  tlO  each,  and  the  rest  to  be  sold  as  uncir- 
culated coins  at  13  CM-  ts  ea^di. 

COULD       WK      trSE      THX      SILVX*      NOW      BEXNC 

SOLO   TO   sncccLAToas? 

Many  of  you  feel  that  tbe  oontroveray  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  over  the  use  of  some 
silver  In  this  coin  Is  rather  picayune — after 
all.  aren't  we  selling  sUver  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury right  now  at  so-called  "bargain"  prices  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  buy  It.  hoard  It,  specu- 
late in  It.  sell  It  abroad,  and  so  on? 

Why  not.  we  arc  asked,  take  some  of  that 
same  silver  and  put  It  instead  in  a  coin  to  be 
sold  by  the  Treasury  at  a  premium  and  thus 
use  the  moneymafcing  powers  of  the  Treasur>- 
to  make  bome  money  for  the  taxpayer?  If 
that  were  the  mechanism  uaad.  If  might  not 
have  been  such  a  bad  Idea.  But  that  Is  not 
what  the  Senate  propoeal  entails  We  would 
not,  under  the  Senate  bill,  be  using  In  eolne 
the  silver  now  being  sold  to  the  public  each 
week  by  OBA. 

The  weekly  sales  of  silver  to  the  speculators 
and  hoarders  and  exporters  would  not  be  re- 
stricted m  any  way  by  the  the  Senate  coin- 
age bill.  On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  com- 
promise between  silver  producers  and  silver 
users  on  the  use  of  silver  In  the  »1  coin  which 
led  to  the  language  In  the  Senate  bill  en- 
visions extending  the  sale  of  1^  million 
ounces  ot  silver  eacn  week  to  the  sUver  trad- 
era  for  an  additional  three  week*  beyond  the 
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present  scheduled  deadline  of  October  IS— 
thus  Increasing  by  4%  million  ounces  the 
amount  of  Treaaury  silver  scheduled  to  go 
into  hiding  by  these  silver  traders,  pending 
an  anticipated  future  price  Increase  In  the 
precious  metal.  That's  the  sweetener  In  this 
compromise  to  the  silver  usrrj.  It  was  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  acquire  this  addi- 
tional 4 ',4  million  ounces  of  govemment- 
owned  silver  which  prompted  the  silver  users 
to  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  further 
use  of  silver  in  coinage. 

SU-VCH     FOa     DOLLAa     COIN      WOITLD     CO  MX 
LAEGELT    FBOU    OCrXWSE    fiTOCKPO-B 

Well,  then,  where  would  the  silver  oome 
from  to  make  150  million  silver  dollars  un- 
der the  Senate  bill?  Most  of  It  would  oome 
from  an  interesting  source — from  the  defense 
Atoekpile  of  silver  created  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  in  1967  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion terminating  the  required  redemption  of 
silver  certificates  with  silver  bullion. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  we  should 
deplete  our  stockpUe — a  stockpile  created 
a<?alnst  future  defense  requirements — for  the 
purpose  of  minting  sliver  coins  which  wUl 
never  be  used  as  circulating  coins.  The  only 
defense  which  the  Administration  has  given 
us  for  agreeing  now  to  a  reduction  of  36^ 
ntilUon  ounces  tn  the  166  million  ounce 
stockpile  we  created  In  1967  is  that  second- 
ary recovery  of  sUver  from  used  photographic 
chemicals  has  been  more  successful  than 
anticipated.  But  we  have  held  no  hearings 
on  the  possible  consequences  of  reducing 
the  defense  stockpile  of  silver  by  15  Mi  P«r- 
ceut.  and  the  only  information  on  record  on 
this  has  been  a  vague  letter  to  us  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  I  raised  at  our  hearlnga 
on  the  bm  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

OFEN  arooiNC  ON  xaxaSTniT  sn-vxa  a  msroKs 
As  tor  the  Treasury's  policy  since  May. 
1969,  of  permitting  the  sale  of  its  remaining 
sliver  to  all  comers  with  no  questions  asked 
as  to  the  ultimate  use  by  buyers  of  this  prec- 
ious national  resource  at  these  weekly  auc- 
tions. I  think  it  has  been  a  grievous  blunder, 
Bfi  WB5  ihe  companion  decision  by  the  Treas- 
ury the  same  day  to  permit  those  who 
caused,  or  contributed  to.  the  coin  shortsges 
of  1964-66.  to  cash  in  on  the  subsequent  rise 
In  silver  prices  by  melting  their  boardMl 
coins. 

These  were  not  coin  collectors  who  profited 
by  melting  coins;  they  were  coin  hoarders, 
and  silver  speculators.  Everything  about  the 
misuse  of  our  coinage  policies  in  order  to 
broaden  the  baae  of  speculation  in  silver  has 
been  dlstasteftU  to  me.  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time  that.  If  silver  Is  no  longer  available  in 
sufficient  volume  to  use  it  generally  in  coln- 
R^e.  and  If  lU  Industrial  snd  national  de- 
fense use*  are  so  vital,  then  we  should  care- 
fully husband  our  limited  supplies  of  gov- 
ernment silver  as  a  national  resource  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  pepole  of  this  country, 
rather  than  continue  to  dump  It  on  the  mar- 
ket for  gambling  purposes. 

This.  I  believe,  is  the  main  use  to  which 
government  silver  has  been  put  during  the 
past  14  months  m  a  highly  volatile  specula- 
tive commodity  market. 

40.000     CONT»ACT     OPEN     XNTEOEffT     EN     SILVEa 

rtToats 
I  noticed  the  other  day  that  there  are 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  silver  futures  contracts  outstanding 
in  New  Tork — an  open  Interest  of  40.000 
contracts  of  10.000  ounces  cch.  This  would 
involve  an  amount  of  silver  equal  t^  more 
than  10  years  production  of  our  silver  mines 
in  this  country.  Obviously,  most  of  this  open 
Interest  is  not  hedging  by  silver  producers 
and  by  Eilver  users  on  their  future  prices: 
this  is  clearly  a  speculator's  market  based 
on  guesses  as  to  what  will  or  might  happen 
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to  Silver  prices  this  fall  once  the  government 
stops  dumping  l'^  mUlion  ounces  a  week 
into  the  supply. 

Therefore,  much  as  pumlsmatista  might 
want  shiny  new  %i  coins  for  their  collections. 
I  can  tell  you  that  your  interest  In  this  legis- 
lation is  mlnlscule  compared  to  the  Interest 
in  the  same  legislation  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  silver  futures  contraoU. 

KOnSE    AMENDMENT    WOTILO    PCaUZT   SZLVKX   IN 
PBOOr   BBTS 

An  amendment  of  mine  to  the  Colnaee  bill 
would  have  given  the  Treasury  the  full  power 
to  use  some  silver — or  any  metal  or  com- 
bination of  metals — different  from  the  clr- 
culotlng  coins — In  the  production  of  multiple 
coin  proof  sets,  provided,  however,  that  access 
to  these  sets  Is  assured  to  every  coin  collector 
who  wBints  to  buy  a  set.  This  amendment  was 
subsequently  deleted  in  the  Senate,  in  favor 
of  the  silver  industry's  proposal  requiring 
the  use  of  stockpile  to  produce  many  millions 
of  sliver  coins 

To  the  extent  that  any  of  you  as  coin 
oollectors  are  anxious  to  help  the  silver 
mines  achieve  a  higher  price  for  their  prod- 
uct, my  position  on  this  matter,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Patman,  too.  would  not  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  But  if  our  national  needs 
for  sliver  for  electronics  components,  sub- 
marine batteries,  photographic  film,  mlsatles. 
and  similar  requirements  are  to  be  met  only 
by  having  the  government  eventually  buy 
back  at  a  much  higher  price  the  same  silver 
it  13  now  pouring  out  to  speculators  here 
and  overseas,  and  particularly  after  our  stock- 
pile had  been  depleted  by  1BV4  percent,  as 
the  Senate  proposes,  in  order  to  give  you 
some  shiny  stiver  coins,  and  give  coin  deal- 
era  some  new  specimens  to  tise  as  stock  In 
trade— then  I  think  the  coin  ooUector  as  a 
clttsen  and  taxpayer  would  be  badly  served 
Indeed. 

NO  PAansAN  pounca  in  eisxnhowbi 
COIN  issm 
On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  Members  of 
Congress  continues  to  receive  letters  from 
constituents-pleading  with  them  to  authorise 
a  silver  "Ike"  coin — and  Implying  that  there 
Is  some  Democratic  politics  a«alnst  having 
Republican  President  Elsenhower  honored 
on  a  coin — the  silver  producers  and  the  plants 
manufacturing  sUver  cladding  for  coins  may 
well  win  this  fight,  as  they  have  already  In 
the  Senate. 

The  late«*  legislative  move  on  this  in  the 
Senste  Banking  Committee  has  been  to  hook 
on  the  silver  coinage  propoeal  as  a  rider  on 
the  One  Bank  Holding  Company  bill,  which 
is  a  measure  close  to  the  heart  of  Congress- 
man Patman.  hoping  In  that  way  to  get  him 
to  agree  in  conference  to  the  use  of  sliver 
in  coinage  In  return  for  other  things  he 
wants  m  the  bank  regulation  bill.  There  is 
also  a  resolution  pending  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  bring  S.J.  Res.  158  before 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  Senate  Amend- 
ments. So  anything  could  happen  on  this  leg- 
lalation when  we  return  to  Washington  after 
Labor  Day. 

The  latest  legislative  move  on  this  in  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  the  silver 
coinage  proposal  as  a  rider  has  been  to  hook 
on  the  One  Bank  Holding  Company  bill 
which  Is  a  measure  close  to  the  heart  of 
Congressman  Patman.  hoping  In  that  way  to 
get  him  to  agree  In  conference  to  the  use 
of  sliver  In  coinage  In  return  for  other  things 
he  wonts  In  the  t>ank  regulation  bill.  There  Is 
also  a  reaolutlon  pending  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  bring  S.J.  Res.  158  be- 
fore the  House  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
Amendmentfi  So  anything  could  happen  on 
this  legislation  when  we  return  to  Wasb- 
inpton  after  Labor  Day. 

But  I  want  to  lay  at  rest  any  fears  that 
there  is  a  Democratic  strategy  against  hav- 
ing President  Elsenhower's   likeness  on  the 
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proposed  •!  coin.  It  was  at  my  Instigation  in 
Committee  that  we  nailed  down  in  the  House 
blU  the  requirement  that  the  proposed  »1 
coin  feature  President  Eisenhcrwer  In  the 
design.  There  was  absolutely  no  politics  la 
that.  RepubltcAns  and  Democrats  alike  in  the 
Congreas  admired  and  respected  the  late 
General  of  the  Armies,  and  President.  We  all 
know  that  he  could  have  been  s  Democratic 
nominee  for  Presldeni  years  ago.  if  be  had 
been  agreitable  to  that.  The  actual  amend- 
ment to  place  Ike's  likeness  on  the  •!  cola 
was  offered  In  Committee  by  Congresswoman 
Florence  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  ranking  Re- 
publican on  my  subcommittee,  after  I  ob- 
tained from  the  spokesman  for  the  Treasury 
an  acknowledgement  In  our  hearmgs  that 
although  the  Secretary  had  the  power  to  de- 
cide the  design  of  the  new  coin  himself,  be 
lelt  Congress  should  designate  the  person  to 
be  honored,  and  he  said  he  felt  that  it  should 
be  Mr,  EUenhower.  We  all  did.  That  Is  the 
background.  So  there  will  be  an  "Ike"  dollar 
regardless  of  lu  mineral  content 

ixormsATs  wuisuatic  xntsksst 
I  am  anxious  to  help  the  legitimate  coin 
hobbyist  to  find  new  avenues,  through  our 
national  coinage,  to  enjoy  a  fine  hobby,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  sharp-eyed  col- 
lector spotting  a  valuable  coin  and  profiting 
txxxax  It,  If  he'd  rather  have  the  cash  than 
the  coin,  or  wants  the  cash  to  buy  other 
coins  be  might  prefer.  But  I  don't  think  our 
coinage  policies  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  primarily  of  providing  unique  mer- 
chandise for  enterprising  dealers,  or  wind- 
falls to  futures  spectulaton  In  silver.  Am  I 
wrong? 

The  views  of  Individual  members  of  thl£ 
association,  and  of  the  association  itself,  are 
valuable  to  me  to  have,  and  I  Invite  your 
comments.  I  do  like  to  know,  however, 
whether  the  Individual  writing  to  me  u  in 
the  buMnesM  of  coins  or  a  person  who  la 
wsentlally  a  hobbyist  who  may  occasionally 
make  a  lucky  strike,  but  whose  main  Interest 
la  coins  la  pleasure  rather  than  profit.  The 
profit  motive  Is  a  thoroxigbly  respect*ble 
one — a  valid  one.  But  no  hobby  enduires  for 
the  pleasure  of  Ita  practtUonera  if  Its  pol- 
icies are  determined  only  by  those  whose 
interest  Is  chiefly  pecuniary. 

Since  this  organisation  has  endured  for  79 
years,  and  has  grown  greatly  in  stature  as 
well  as  in  membership,  I  am  sure  your  dellh- 
orations  and  recommendations  are  based  on 
what  you  feel  Is  good  for  the  hohby  of  eoln 
collecting,  rather  than  on  the  short-run  gain 
of  those  who  serve  It  as  a  business.  In  that 
spirit.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  coun- 
sel on  all  legislative  matters  relating  to 
numismatics,  snd  I  hope  that  we  can  co- 
operate effectively  in  enacting  leglslaUon  to 
make  the  bobby  ever  more  enjoyable  and 
educational  for  aU  who  share  In  Its  pleasures. 
Thank  you. 


CAKfPUS  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

or  nxntoB 

DJ  THK  HODSB  OP  RBPRESENTATIVSS 
Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  TOJDLEY.  Mr.  SpeakCT.  Linden- 
wood  Colleges  for  men  and  women  In  St 
Charles,  Mo.,  last  year  besan  a  promis- 
ing experiment  in  academic  freedom,  in- 
dividual rights,  and  safety  of  persons  on 
campus.  It  was  ba«ed  on  a  statement 
worked  out  Jointly  by  the  students, 
faculty.  sdmlnlstratJon,  tnistees.  and  di- 
rectors of  the  colleges,  a  statement  which 
provided  a  framework  for  campus  rela- 
tions aimed  at  free  exchange  of  ideas,  re- 
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IndlTldluU.  „  SS«  A^  mlmSr  ol  Th.  Und.nwood  Col-      Ion  on  vmrlous  Usu«  B-cus.  ol  th«r  toM- 

Wlth  unlverslUes  and  coUeges  acroB  ^^^o  deiib«r»ttiy  um  luch  t.«iM  6h»u  ^ki  and  le?*!  cirp«i.<iencf,  'nfJ  "' """L*^ 
the  country  opening  for  the  r»U  term  vm-  ^^^j^^^'u,  ,arioi  ..v.1.  of  d«cipun^  ^.^ "Th  "'ro^Afnlm Jk  Jl%"  4a^ 
der  .  Cloud  of  uncertatat,  and  anile^,  ^on  incumnR  in  «nou.  «^  '-n«^°"  ^;  '^S^rsot  tte  «C  »Tb^  ^bf.ci^^Jon'. 
the  success  of  the  Undenwood  expert-  or  aj^ni^i.  T^' ^^'"f  °"?f'^'^' ~;  b^TLav^^^  of  «ud.n».  t»cuHy 
ment  commends  the  statement  for  the  '5«"^'^^^'"^^  -»°°  Jf'^i.'^^'SJrro'  uSIIiminu-.r^or.'^h,  .><>ard  .ppc.nu  «... 
conslderaOon  of  other  campuses.  «•  ?v^,^  forT^™««  "r».  may  te-ii  mom.  and  m«y  s«rv.  «.  .  r». 

Worked  out  under  the  leadership  of  ^" '^f*!? '"  ™-"^.-  „,,«„  ^  th.  vt.w  bo^rd  nditom  arHr«  from  uiy  .dymnce 
President  John  Anthony  Brown,  the  ,,^3^;^  S^'fJ^^.^cJ^S^ST^'n^urS^  ■''•'"°''^'"'°''^""'r:'^'T,1^,:;^X 
statement  amounts  to  a  biU  of  rights  of  J^fS^-Srci."  q^^?  «pr«.i°n  1?S:  '<";"«»'  '"T^l^um-^^a^lliT^^^ 
American  higher  educaUon.  Dr.  Brown  '^^  j«rtorman«  i^Vil  b«  evalumtw  sol.17  "!''!°'?e^ '^''o^^f^fil"  „  ?"*nd  r.^""^^ 
was  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of  „„  an  «»d.mlc  ba:a..  no.  on  opinion,  or  |f„y,^''\^i'/°'^^^"'™^^mun.tr8t?tl» 
Temple  Dniversity  and  later  academic  conduct  m  matter.  anrel«t«l  to  academic  'J^^^  ^^„  „,,  ,^,  r«ipon.H)illty  toward 
vice  president  and  dean  of  the  faculties     standard*.  >_^     their  publuher  and  public  as  do  all  )ourn«l- 

of  George  Washington  University.  Wash-         1.  students  shall  be  free  to  take  ima«eB«     ^^^  ^^  avoidance  of  libel,  indeoeocy 

ington,  DC.  In  addlUon  to  heading  Un-  exception  to  the  data  or  '"^""^  "^  undocumented  allegatlona.  attwrfa  on  per- 
dcSSoid  CoUeges,  be  Is  president  of  the  JJJ  "-^Ttt^'r,  of  'opTnfoS  bTI^i  ^  «-  ""^  T"''"'  """  •>"*""•■"  "  """^■" 
independent  CoUeges  and  universities  of     JX^brVor" l^IrX  tl.-.  conteS  of  ^y     '■'^'"r"  of  .tud.nt  publicatlona  ar,  pro- 

MisaOUrL  course  of  study  tor  which  they  are  enroUed.      ^^j^  ,<™  j^Jltrary  auspenalon  and  removal 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  Undenwood  j  ^y  member  or  The  Undenwood  col-  ^<;^  „f  .tadent.  faculty.  adminiBtraave  or 
statement:  leges   who  dlarupta  activities  In  the  daas-     py„i|c  disapproval  of  editorial  policy  or  con- 

JoJNT  St«t»>h:nt  o»  Pouct  ok  AcaDMSic  room  by  such  methods  as  physical  obstruc-  ^^^^  .j.^^  failure  of  the  Publications  Board 
Parson  iKDivnioil,  Bjobts,  ami  thm  Uon  to  the  entmnce.  destruction  of  prop-  ^^  ,^  appointed  editors,  however,  to  maln- 
Sanrr  o»  PtaaoMs  xira  PmoPDTT  »t  tki  erty,  physical  attack  on  the  professor  or  other  ^^^  ^^^  j,,^,  ^^  reaponslbiuty  described 
UMSKKWoos  CotJJiias  students,  or  ucUcs  of  harassment  that  pre-      „^,,  ^^y  i^ad  to  suspension  of  publlcstlon. 

vent   the   normal   functioning  of  the  class     ^^j^^  deliberately  misusing  their  freedom 
I.  riAMXLx  ^j^^i  ^^  subject  to  varloua  levels  of  dlaclpUn-      ^  ^^  tudgment  of  the  PubUcatlona  Boud 

We  Uie  students,  faculty,  administration.  ^^  action  Including  In  serious  cases  suspen-  ^^^  ^  iHsmlwrd  When.  In  the  Judgment  of 
trustees,  and  directors  of  The  Llndenwocd  ,jj„  „  dismissal  The  ranking  olBcer  of  the  ^^^  pubUoatlOM  Board,  further  dlactplliiary 
CoUeges.  declare  that  this  u  our  Instlru-  colleges  uklng  such  action  shall  Immediately  ^^a,^  y,  w«n«nted.  the  matter  wlU  be  le- 
tlon  and  set  forth  this  statement  of  govern-  „.,  ^  derailed  report  with  the  Ciouncll  of  ,,jj^  ^  m,  approDrWte  dlaclpUnary  Juna- 
ance  of  our  colleges  as  It  relatee  to  aaademlc     .j.],^  colleges  tor  Its  review.  diction. 

freedom,  mdindual  nghta  and  the  safety  ^  cuat  Speaker  Policy.  The  Llndenwood  f^  student  publications  must  explicitly 
of  persons  and  property.  coUeges  are  dedicated  to  freedom  of  Inquiry     ^^^^  y^^  y,,  opinions  therein  expressed  are 

Academic  freedom  may  be  delineated  as  ^  ^^  search  for  truth  Each  conei^e  Is  there-  ^^^  neeessarUy  those  of  either  of  the  Llnden- 
the  freedom  to  teach  and  the  freedom  to     ^^  committed  tn  encourage  the  presenution     ^.,j^  Collegea. 

learn.  To  make  certain  that  these  freedoms      ^j  j^j  those  responsible  points  ol  view  and  ^   Recognition  of  Campus  Asaociation  and 

do  indeed  exist,  that  the  trajjamlsalon  of  ji^yn,  of  truth  which  presume  to  be  tnowl-  orjonuaMons.  Recognizing  that  members  ol 
knowledge  and  pursuit  of  truth  take  place  ^^  ^^^  which  compete  for  the  assent  ol  ^^  campus  community  arrive  with  a  variety 
In  an  environment  where  critical  Judgment  u^^  .j.^  Llndenwood  campus  shall  there-  „{  ^tabUahed  Interests  and  that  they  develop 
and  InteUectual  mdependence  may  be  exer-  j^^  ^  ^^^^  ,„  ^,  pysijc  speakere.  and  aU  „^^  interMts  as  members  of  the  community, 
cUed  without  fear.  Undenwood  Collet '  and  j,^„  j^  welcome,  subject  only  to  the  full  y^,  Llndenwood  Colleges  guarantee  the 
Undenwood  College  n '  have  undertaken  to  respooslbUlUes  of  sponsorship  by  recognlred  freedom  to  organlre  and  to  Join  associations 
provide,  to  the  beat  of  their  ability,  appro-  j.^dent  im  E  1.  faculty  and  odmlnlstraUve  f^r  the  ptirsult  of  common  concerns, 
priace  opportunities   and  conditions  m   the      ot^ajujanonj  within  the  campus  community  j    4  committee  compooed  of  all  student 

claasroom.  on  the  campus,  and  In  their  rela-  ^^^  ^  j^^  avaUabllity  of  facilities  In  order  members  of  the  Council  of  The  College 
tlons  to  the  lar^r  c«mnunlty  In  support  ^^  ensure  an  orderly  scheduling  of  fncSUtles,  officially  recognWies  student  organizations  on 
of  thee*  objectives,  the  followtng  poUrtea  are  ^  provide  adequate  preparations  for  the  |„i,aif  of  the  colleges  The  committee  estab- 
eelabUsbed  as  guldea  and  regnlaOona  foe  p„|,uc  guest  speaker,  to  ensure  pubuc  safety,  mhes  lu  own  criteria  for  the  granting  and 
the  exercise  of  the  rlglite  of  cJtteenshlpby  ^^^  ^  j^^^j  ^^^  obligations  of  group  sponsor-  revocation  of  olBclal  recognition  conaistent 
members  of  the  Undenwood  CoUegea  Oo«n-  ^^p  ^^  event  must  be  registered  with  the  „,th  the  general  pcUcles  of  the  colleges 
munlty  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students   It  Is  further      Bowever.    organisations    which    draw    their 

n.  raxxDOM  or  exmixssion  *rn>  nfomST  understood  tllat  The  Llndenwood  Oommun-      memfc>erfhlp  solely  from  one  college  shall  ob- 

All  members  of  The  Undenwood  CoUegM      "T  functions  as  an  arena  ol  freedom  where      „,„  official  recognition  from  the  atudent  gov- 
are  tree  to  examine  and  to  dlscusa  all  quea-      Ideas  must  stand  on  their  merit  alone  and      emment  of  that  particular  college 
tlons   of    interest   to   them    arul    to   expreai      that  The  Llndenwood  Colleges  do  not  neoes-  j    No  organlxatlon  shall  be  required  to  sub- 

oplUona  pubUdy  and  privately.  They  are  sarlly  endorse  the  Idesa  therein  presetvted.  j^t  a  list  of  members  as  a  condlUon  of  earn- 
free    to   support    causes    by   orderly    means         1,  Public  guest  speakers  who  are  duly  reg-     pus  recognition. 

which  do  not  disrupt  the  'Ogular  and  ea-  Istered  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  students  3.  while  student  organiiatlons  an  eo- 
senttal  operation  of  the  ooUegm.  At  the  saiat  shaU  be  accorded  the  same  freedom  ol  ex-  couraged  to  seek  faculty  participation  In 
time  i»  must  be  made  ci»r  to  the  academic  presslon  and  Inquiry  (III  and  the  protecUon  their  aetlvltlee.  they  shall  not  be  required  to 
and  larger  community  that  In  their  public  therefore,  I UI.  A  i  accorded  to  any  member  do  so  as  a  c  ndltlon  of  institutional  recog- 
expr^Klosis  or  demonstrations,  all  members      of  The  Llndenwood  Community.  nitlon, 

of  the  academic  community  speak  only  tor  j.  Ar.v  member  of  The  Undenwood  Collegee  «  AlBllatlon  with  an  extramural  organiza- 
thems«lve«  such  eipreealons  do  not  neces-  who  does  not  properly  register  a  public  tloo  wUl  not  of  Itself  disqusiUy  a  campus 
sarlly  Imply  approval  or  endorsement  by  The  speaker  will  be  in  violation  of  college  guest  organlxatlon  from  InatltuOonai  reoognltUui. 
Undenwood  CoUegea.  speaker  poUcv  and  wtU  be  subject  to  dlsclpll-  6.  Only   surh    persons   as    hold    bono  /Ide 

_  ,„  „   „,   „,  DTsiaaiow     nary  action  by  the  Judicial  board  of  the  ap-     membership  In  the  community  of  The  Un- 

m.   raomrHoH   o»  sbdok   o»  xn-sxasioK  '  ,_^j^  ^j,^'^^  do  so  as  a  condition  of  inaUtuUonaJ  recog- 

A.   Oeneral  statement.  To   make  pomble         ^    Administrative  officers  of  The  Unden-      nlied  college  organizations 
the  advocacy  of  causes   by  ccderly  =»»»•■     „ood  Colleges  reserve  the  right  to  direct  any         6.  Each  association  and  organisation  bears 
The  Undenwood  Colleges  must  assure  their       ^^,|^  speaker  who  Is  not  duly  sponsored  or     responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  Onancisl 
members  that  ai«T  will  be  free  from  actions        ^j„^  ^  ,„,,  ,1,^  campus  property,  or     support  of  Its  progrsm(s). 
which  endanger  individual  safety  apd  which      ^,*^_^  ,^  ^        ^  threatened,  to  terml-         p    College  Beoordj.  The  Llndenwood  Col- 

by physical  force  or  disruptive  nolse^  would     ^^  »  meeting  and  to  request  partlclp»nts  to     i,ges.  by  virtue  of  their  obligation  to  provMe 


prevent    the    exercise   of    their   freedom    to 


evidence  of  student's   performance  In    and 
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speaJcjUl  membw,  of  Th«  ^f«fj^  <^  T^rderly  presentation  of  contrmry  vi«w«  completion  of  cour«*  »nd  other  offlctol  col- 

munlty  are  under  >  rtron«  obllgi^on  to  pro-  *^              J   P                                                                       programs,  must  maintain  record,  at  m- 

ir*/?^T=~?  -T^.°i  i^^^wSf  SilS;  ere  wS  the  rt^l  of  others  to  hear  the  duly  tSriS^d^mpleteneM.  In  the  pro««i  M 

«lmlnl*tr»tlon  of  The  ^•J,'^ Jfi^***  registered  speater.  serving  the  ttudenfs  personal  and  the  col- 

h«tiie   P*^*^*^"  ~I»°f'^*i^';^   ^P-  %    student  communication,  Medis.OmclAl  lege's  general  needB.  additional  mee  relatlnR 

propriate  consultation  and   regard   for   due  .^^^^J;^/^^^^^,,,^^^,    ^„    bagic    to    tn  to   disciplinary    action    and    ertracurrlcuUr 

,  -    ^  „  K«.»,  v,-„^«*r  ».f-rrfyl  tfl  M  •nie  «mr8phere  ror  free  end  responsible  dlKus-  participation     neces^rlly    »ccumulate      fbc 

T.«SS^    SiS^^^S^S^JSd  *  o^  Sd  for  inteUectual  explSretlon  on  c«n-  college.,     through     the     officer     spectfically 

^^SS.                                    undenwood  «on  wa^  ^^^  ^^^^^  «Sicems  to  the  at-  charged  with  maintaining  the«  wookU.  act 


u  custodian  and  wUl  allow  their  use  only  by 
ftUlhoriEed  employees  of  the  colleges  and 
then  with  care  for  their  confidentiality.  The 
following  safeguards  are  provided: 

1.  The  Undenwood  Oollegea  will  not  main- 
tain reoocds  of  a  student'!  membership  in 
organiBatlons. 

3.  The  student's  tranacrlpi  will  contain 
only  Information  about  academic  accom- 
plishment and  status.  This  shall  be  inter- 
pr«ted  to  Include  the  recording  of  institu- 
tional action ,  f  uch  as  dismissal  or  suspetulon 
for  reasons  of  academic  standards,  health,  or 
dlsctpUnary  acUon,  which  may  affect  a  stu- 
dent's eligibility  to  re-reglster  at  The  Un- 
denwood Colleges. 

3.  Spedflc  records  of  dlscipUnary  acUon 
and  other  Information  as  may  be  acctimu- 
lated  In  a  itudent^  folder,  not  in  support 
of  the  transcript,  will  not  be  retained  beyond 
graduatlcn  from  The  Undenwcxxl  Colleges. 
For  students  who  have  terminated  prior  lo 
graduation  or  transferred  from  The  Llnden- 
wood Colleges,  the  information  wUl  no*  be 
retained  longer  than  five  years. 

4.  Other  Information  Chat  may  be  accumu- 
lated as  part  of  a  student-placement  file 
such  aa  lnter\-lew  statemenu  and  letters  of 
reference,  shall  not  be  released  to  any  In- 
dividual or  agency,  public  or  private,  with- 
out the  expressed  wrllten  request  and  con- 
sent of  the  student. 

Except  for  authorized  action  (as  in  3 
aboreK  any  member  of  The  Undenwood 
Colleges  who  removee.  destroys.  lnJi>roperly 
reveals  the  contents  of.  or  alters  the  records. 
dies,  or  personal  properly  of  a  student,  fac- 
ulty member,  or  administrative  officer  shall 
be  subject  to  dismissal  rroro  The  undenwood 
Commimity  and  or  civil  action, 

G.  College  Property  and  Student  Privacy. 
The  colleges  reserve  the  right  to  enter  stu- 
dent rooms  for  maintenance  purpoeea.  The 
collegea  respect  the  student's  Individual 
rights  and  will  make  every  effort  to  noUfy 
the  student  of  the  maintenance  problem  in 
advance  and  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  be  present.  Inspection  of  student  rooms 
for  any  other  purpoaea  shall  be  made  only 
after  a  warrant  has  been  issued  by  an  officer 
of  the  coUeges  with  responsibility  for  stu- 
dent affairs  In  consultation  with  a  student 
officer  from  the  reeldence  hall.  The  warrant 
will  state  the  reason  for  the  Inspection,  ap- 
proximate time  for  the  InapecUoo,  who  la  to 
conduct  the  inspection,  and  who  requested 
the  inspecUon,  Validation  of  the  warrant 
shall  be  Indlcnted  by  the  signature  of  the 
iKulng  officer,  and  the  InspecUon.  whenever 
possible,  shall  be  conducted  In  the  presence 
of  the  student  officer  who  has  participated  In 
the  warrant  procedures. 

H.  ileer««menf  by  Serptce  and  employ- 
ment Agencies. 

1.  Any  bona  ftde  Equal  Opporttinlty  Em- 
ployer— govemmen*  a!  or  private — will  be 
permitted  to  use  The  Undenwood  Oollegea 
Placement  Office  facllttlea. 

3.  No  member  of  The  Undenwood  Colleges 
has  the  right  to  disrupt  the  activities  of  the 
Placement  Offlre.  which  provides  a  service  to 
those  who  wish  It.  and  no  member  of  the 
college  community  win  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  those  who  voltm- 
tartly  seek  Its  service. 

T.  presence  on  Campus  of  Peraona  Not  Af- 
filiated u!ith  The  Undenwood  Colleger.  Visi- 
tors are  welcomed  on  the  campus  during  the 
time  when  the  bulldmgs  are  normally  open. 
Ouestx  or  acquaintances  who  plan  to  be  on 
campus  beyond  the  hour  of  closing,  or  be- 
yond the  time  when  their  host  or  hostess 
retires  for  the  night,  must  be  registered  and 
be  in  quarters  properly  assigned  to  them. 

Visitors  shall  be  subject  to  policies  and 
procedures  stated  within  (I-VI) .  Visitors  not 
under  direct  jurisdiction  of  The  Undenwood 
College?  are  expected  to  accept  campus  pol- 
icies and  will  be  asked  to  leave  the  campus  if 
they  refuae  to  do  so.  Violators  of  olvU  law  wlU 
be  proaecut«d. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rv.    KXMBCKS   or   THE   LlItnXKWOOD   COLZJOXS 
AND    OfF-CAMPUS    IUXXDOll 

A.  The  Rights  of  CtH»enthip.  Memben  of 
The  Llndenwood  CoUeg«s  who  are  cUlaena  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  members  of  an 
academic  community,  enjoy  the  same  free- 
dom of  speech,  peaceful  assembly,  and  right 
of  petition  that  other  dtlaens  enjoy.  AU 
members  of  the  academic  community  are 
subject  to  the  obligations  which  accrue  to 
them  bT  virtue  of  this  membership. 

B.  tnititutional  Authority  and  Civil  Penal- 
ties. Members  of  The  undenwood  OoUegas 
who  are  in  violation  of  civil  law  may  request 
Institutional  ofDclals  for  advice,  but  ttie 
Undenwood  Colleges  are  in  no  way  obligated 
to  provide  sanctuary  or  additional  assistance. 
Members  of  The  Undenwood  Colleges  who 
violate  the  law  are  subject  to  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  civil  authorities,  but  the  au- 
thority of  The  Llndenwood  Colleges  will  not 
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Of  an  Institution  of  higher  learning.  However, 
falltire  to  receive  a  prompt  and  "in  kind" 
reply  wlU  nooeauarUy  obligate  Institutional 
officers  to  choose  a  different  mode  of  action- 

3.  Institutional  officials  wlU  not  negotiate 
under  conditions  of  duress  as  determmed  by 
the  ranking  official  of  the  coUeges.  U  disrup- 
tive tactics  are  not  promptly  halted  after  a 
short  period  In  which  reason  and  persuaalon 
are  sincerely  atten^ted.  an  institutional  of- 
ficial WlU  Inform  the  Etudent  tJiat  he  Is  offi- 
cially suspended  from  The  Undenwood  Col- 
leges. Appeal  of  this  decision  wlU  be  recog- 
nlaed  by  ln»tltuUonal  authorities  only  after 
the  dlerupUve  tactics  in  queatlon  have  been 
terminated.  Scheduling  of  an  appeal  bearing 
wUl  be  at  a  time  designated  by  Institutional 
officials,  but  there  mtiat  not  be  unreasonable 
delay.  The  appeal  hearing  will  be  conducted 
m  executive  session  by  The  Council  of  the 
CoUeges.  Any  member  of  The  CouncU  of  the 
Collegea  who  was  or   Is   alleged   to   be  In- 


be  .^  merely  to  -upUc.te  the  mncUon  oj     ^^^'-°  .'S^puon" uTd^u^^on  wm 

L'SdTn'w^a.°a^Ude'S.c  ^nTSlra^J     «-  automatically  £a<,u.llil«.  from  heann, 

-     -  the  case.  ,     .  j 

4.  Should   dlartiptlon   not   be   temajnated 

after  the  etudent  la  Informed  of  hla  auspen- 

slon    from   The   Llndenvrood    College*,   civil 

autbontlea  will  be  called  for  awlmanee.  The 

apeclflc  procedure  for  transferring  Jlirladlc- 

tion  to  clvU  authorltlea  wiu  be  at  the  du- 

cretlon  of  Institutional  offlclala. 

VI.   DI8CXJ.LWAXT     STAilDAailS,     JWICIAL    ruKa- 
mcnoN,   AND   BANCmONS 

A.  Procedural  Stdiuiarda  in  DUetpUnam 
Matters.  In  devalopUig  reaponalble  student 
conduct.  dlaclpllUKT  proceedings  play  a  role 
subetantlally  aecondarT  to  example,  coimeel- 
Ing.  guidance,  and  admonition.  At  the  same 
time,  The  Llndenwood  Collegee  have  a  duty 
and  the  ooroUary  disciplinary  powera  to  pro- 

"«:«.,.«.  ror  ,de,«,«.tion.  Member^  ^^^'^  t^t^^ot  S'htl°a^hT«?c^- 

the  Llndenwood  Commuhlty  we  authorteed  ^^^,«;Vj^?^ta  In  exceptional  drcuin- 

to    request   per«ma    to   Identify    themaelve.  "'^^^'^'^'^'X  preferred  means  faU  to  re- 

when.  in  their  opinion,  idenlincatlon  isne^  ^l^^r^ble^  V«udent  conduct.  cart«ln 

essary  tor  the  protection  of  academic  freedom  !°'"  ^"^''^ui  ^e  taken  to  protect  both  the 

or  individual  right.,  the  security  of  personal  ^^f^'^Zmm^  and    the    student   as 


distinct  and  clearly  involved  will  the  qwdal 
suthoriry  of  the  ci-'lleges  be  as&erted. 

The  member  of  The  Undenwood  Commu- 
nity who  violates  institutional  regulationa  In 
the  course  of  off-campus  activity,  such  aa 
those  relating  to  class  attendance,  shall  be 
subject  lo  no  greater  and  no  leaser  penalty 
than  would  normally  be  Imposed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

V.  cAMPtTs  sacuarrr :  ABOtrxotraL  umm- 
srANomos 

A.  Posscsfflon  of  rtrearms  and/or  ffxplo- 
sives.  Possession  of  firearms  and.^or  explo- 
sives on  the  premises  of  The  Undenwood 
CoUeges  la  absolutely  prohibited.  Violation 
of  this  regulation  by  a  member  of  the  coUege 
community  shall  lead  to  Immediate  dismissal. 


safety  or  campus  property.  Bequest  for  proper 
idenaflcation  ahaU  be  conducted  according  to 
two  guidelines: 

1.  Members  of  the  Llndenwood  Community 
are  authorised  to  request  Identification  after 
first  revealing  their  own  identification. 

a.  Authorised  members  of  the  community 
may  thereafter  request  that  the  IndlTlduaJ 
or  person  presumed  to  be  a  student  of  The 


detaUed  in  the  Judicial  code  of  the  college, 

B.  Judicial  Jurisdiction  in  Cases  involving 
infractions  of  Aeademic  Standards.  Bevlew 
of  violation  of  academic  standards  shaU  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Appeals  Board 
of  The  Llndenwood  CoUeges  (See  Student 
Handbook — Academic  ReeponslbUlty  Code>- 
C-  JudtriaJ  Jurisdiction  in  Cases  of  Social 
Misconduct.  The  jurisdiction  is  defined  ac- 


Undenwood  CoUeges  present  his  perwnai  ll>.      '^''^'^^J^JZl^  to- 

card.  Students  of  The  Undenwood  CoUeges     -^SJ^JJ/^TS^n^  SSu^^fa^d  Sa 


shall  comply  with  this  request.  Should  the 
student  believe  the  request  Is  unreasonable,  a 
complaint  may  be  filed  with  an  appropriate 
administrative  or  student  officer,  but  he  shaU 
comply  with  the  InlUal  request. 

FaUure  on  the  part  of  an  Indlrtdual  to 
comply  with  request  for  identification  ahaU 
result  in  the  following: 

1.  The  authorised  member  of  tbe  commu- 
mty  wUl  automatically  assume  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  not  a  student  of  The  Llnden- 
wood Colleges.  At  his  personal  discretion,  the 
authorlaed  agent  may  make  appropriate 
chargea  against  the  individual  with  college  or 
civil  authorities. 

a.  If  the  individual  la  later  found  to  be  a 
student  of  The  Undenwood  Colleges,  he  wUl 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  action,  under  l^>• 
propriate  regard  for  academic  due  proceas 
iVI). 

C.  Guideltnej  for  ControOing  Disruptive 
Tactics.  (Thoee  tactics  daaerlbed  in  m.  A.) 

1.  At  all  times,  memben  of  The  Unden- 
wood Colleges  Community  will  attempt  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  proportion  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  any  threat  that  Is  facing  The 
Llndenwood  CoUeges. 

3.  In  dealing  with  dlartiptlon.  Institutional 
officials  wUl  first  make  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  respect  and  honor  reason  and  persuaalon 
before  choo«ing  any  other  mode  of  action 
which  U  normaUy  antithetical  to  the  aatore 


Judicial  code  of  Undenwood  CoUege  n. 

D.  Di-^ciplinary  Sanctions.  Ultimate  aa^-- 
tlons  which  may  be  Imposed  by  The  Undan- 
wood  Oollegea  are  two : 

1.  Acadetnlc  Sanctions:  Clearly,  the  ultl- 
znate  aoadamlc  authority  The  Undenwood 
CoUeges  have  over  their  membeia  Is  the  sanc- 
tion of  Airmlssal  from  the  commuruty. 

a.  ClvU  Sanctions:  Officers  of  The  Undeo- 
wood  Collegee  wlU  seek  civil  sanctions  against 
members  of  The  Undenwood  Community  aa 
a  last  rMca-t.  ClvU  sanctlona  wUI  be  aongbt 
against  Individuals  who  are  not  membeza  of 
The  Undenwood  CoUegea  who  vlolata  The 
Undenwood  Community  through  disruptive 
tactlea. 

vn.  asTtWCATlOWS  ak©  amxitomskt 

A.  Thia  documant  AiaU  baoome  effective 
upon  ratification  by  the  Board  of  Director* 
of  Undenwood  CoUoge  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Undenwood  CoUege  n.» 

B.  ftevislooE  of  this  document  may  he  in- 
stituted by  tbe  CouncU  of  The  CoUflgee  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  Board  of  Diitctors 
of  Undenwood  OoUege  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Undenwood  CoUege  II- 


■  Ratified  by  the  Board  of  Olrectora  of  lln- 
denwood CoUoge  on  May  S9.  1970,  and  by  the 
Board  of  Truateee  of  Llndenwood  College  n 
on  Jtine  16. 1D70. 
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KNX  NEWS  RADIO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAUPOuvu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10  KNX /News  Radio  wUl  cel- 
ebrate its  50th  year  of  broadcasting  to 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles, 

Starting  in  the  bode  bedroom  of  a 
private  home  KNX  has  grown  into  a 
giant  complex  valued  at  t2  million  with 
its  new  headquarters  located  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  its  first  home  in 
Hollywood, 

In  1936  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  purchased  the  station  and  began 
to  t>eam  some  of  America's  most  memo- 
rable radio  programs  to  our  community. 
Some  of  the  Ijest  remembered  are  the 
•Carnation  Hour."  "Lucky  Strike  Hit  Pa- 
rade." the  "Paul  Whiteman  Show." 
■'Beuhla.  ■  and  the  "Lux  Radio  Theatre," 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late KNX  Radio  on  its  gt>lden  anniver- 
sary. Over  the  past  50  yeais  KNX  has 
displayed  a  real  commitment  to  public 
service  broadcasting. 

Its  recent  transformation  into  a  24- 
hour  news  radio  station  has  enhanced 
Its  function  as  a  disseminator  of  relevant 
news  and  commentary, 

I  salute  KNX  in  its  effort  to  keep  the 
populace  of  southern  California  fully  in- 
formed about  the  rapidly  changing 
events  affecting  our  daily  lives  and  wish 
them  the  best  of  luck  during  their  next 
50  years  of  broadcasting. 


QDAD-CmES   ACT   TO   DEAL   WITH 
AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  September  8. 1970 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Quad  City  Area  Regional  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  Implementing  an  air  pollution  control 
plan.  The  board  Is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts.  A  brief  history 
of  the  board  and  Its  activities  follows: 
UnmmnzAX,  Dwclopwctt  or  trz  Quad  Citt 
Akc*    Rbbionai.    An    Pozximcuf    CoimoL 

BOAKD 

Xxaznlnlns  tbe  ptaymlcal  proxlinlty  of  Scott 
Coimty,  Xom,.  uid  Rock  IslAQd  County. 
niirtrtiit  one  coutd  only  come  to  the  conclu- 
slOQ  thai  the  bounduy  that  sep&ratae  tbem. 
the  Mississippi  River,  would  not  provide  an 
ad^u&te  buffer  sone  to  deter  tbe  truumia- 
alon  of  air  pollutants  orlglnAtlng  on  either 
shore.  Th«  Quad  City  Area,  as  th«se  two 
counties  are  often  collectively  referred  to.  ha* 
a  population  of  ow  350.000  and  over  400 
d^uiflcant  manufacturing  establlohmenta. 

SvTttml  years  a^  a  ccmmlttee  compoa«d 
of  xvpnaentatlTee  of  tbe  various  Chambers 
of  Commerce  In  the  Quad  City  Area  began 
work  on  a  bl-atate  program  for  the  control  of 
air  pollution-  This  effort  arose  out  of  the 
raallsatlan  that  air  pollution  In  Scott  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  and  Rock  Island  County.  minoU. 
could  aoc  tk«  dealt  with  on  a  pi»c<iBnaal  biMi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  the  33  munlclpul  governmenial  unlu  hav- 
ing JurisdlcUou  in  tboae  counue*.  The  com- 
mittee fell  that  the  only  succeasful  progmm 
for  air  pollution  control  would  come  from 
one  local  control  agency  which  would  have 
Identical  enforcement  powers  in  both  Rock 
Island  County.  IlUaols,  and  Scott  County. 
Iowa. 

The  r«sult  of  this  committee's  efforu  wat. 
an  air  pollution  control  cl-^irter  drawn  up 
aud  signed  by  the  local  governinent&  of  Scoti 
County,  Davenport.  Bettendorf,  and  River- 
dale  on  the  Iowa  side;  and  Rock  Ulaud 
Coiinty,  Mollne.  Bock  Island.  Ullan.  East 
Uollne.  and  SUvls  on  the  IHtnois  side.  By 
signing  this  charter,  these  political  subdivi- 
sions delegated  their  authority  to  coutrol  air 
pollution  to  a  central  air  pollution  control 
board,  now  luxown  as  tbe  Quad  City  Area  Re- 
gional Air  Pollution  Control  Board. 

The  Charter  Is  an  agreement  which  seeks 
"to  maintain  purity  of  the  air  resources  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  normal 
health,  general  welfare,  and  phj-slcal  property 
of  the  people.  .  .  ."  To  accompllah  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Charter  provides  Tor  a  Policy 
Board,  a  Technical  Advisory  Committee,  an 
Air  Pollution  Control  Agency,  and  an  ad- 
ministrative Director.  The  Charier  further 
ai-tthorlzes  the  Board  to  adopt  Identical  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  control  of  air  poUu- 
tlun  among  the  political  sutKllvlalons  and 
authorises  the  estabUahment  of  a  central  air 
pollution  control  agency  to  administer  these 
rales  and  regulations.  The  result  is  direct  air 
pollution  control,  not  only  among  different 
political  subdivisions,  but  different  political 
subdivisions  in  two  states. 

After  the  Charter  was  signed  in  September 
of  1969  each  political  subdlviaion  appointed 
a  member  and  an  alternate  to  serve  on  tbe 
Board-  Thus,  the  Board  directly  represents 
the  political  subdivisions.  The  t«n-maji 
Board  then  appointed  a  Technical  Advisory 
Cotnmittee.  made  up  of  mainly  profesaloaal 
people  having  fields  of  specialty  in  medi- 
cine, law.  a^culture,  conservation,  and 
meteorolo^.  to  mention  a  few.  The  Board 
then  sought  to  have  tbe  states  of  towa  and 
Illinois  legally  recognise  the  authority  of 
t>'e  Charter,  The  states  did  so  by  the  passafie 
of  tbe  appropriate  enabling  legislation. 

Once  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
wa.''  appointed  and  state  recognttlao  was  con- 
firmed, the  Board  recruited  an  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Director.  The  Director  assumed 
his  duttes  in  May  of  1970.  In  July.  1970.  tbe 
Board  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  Director 
adopted  an  admlnlBtratlve  program  to  con- 
trol air  pollution  and  a  time  schedule  for 
ImplemenUtlon  of  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol rules  and  regulatlons- 

The  Hdminlstratlve  program  includes  an 
installation  permit  system,  an  Industrial  sur- 
vey system,  and  an  abatement  enforcement 
and  control  program  system.  The  installation 
permit  system  is  a  preventative  air  pollu- 
tion control  measure  requiring  tbe  evalua- 
tion of  process  and  equipment  plans  before 
pbyslcal  installation  can  take  place.  Tbe  In- 
dustrial survey  system  will  provide  statla- 
tlcal  Information  regarding  the  amount  azKl 
types  of  pollutants  being  emitted  from  the 
various  pollution  sources  In  the  Quad  City 
Area.  The  abatement,  enforcement,  and  con- 
trol program  system  will  provide  for  eervlc- 
log  complaints  and  seeking  out  pollution  Tlo- 
latora  and  will  also  promote  develofunent  of 
structured  cooperative  air  pollution  control 
programs  with  Industry. 

The  local  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Board  must,  as  required  by  the  Char- 
ter, be  at  least  as  strict  as  the  sUicteat  of 
the  state  rulee  and  regxilatlona  promulgated 
by  Iowa  and  Illinois.  However,  the  local 
rules  and  regulations  may  be  more  strict  in 
order  to  meet  local  needs  Therefore,  at  the 
least,  the  local  laws  will  incorporate  the 
best  laws  of  the  atetea  of  Jurisdiction. 
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The  Charter,  u  political  first  for  this  area 
and  probablv  for  the  nation,  is  in  essence  a 
contract  among  political  aubdivlaloos  o<  two 
-states.  In  this  way.  ii  differs  from  other  In- 
terstate air  pollution  control  contracu  which 
.\tt  basically  contracts  between  the  pollUoal 
^'overnmenta  of  the  states  themselves  and  do 
not  provide  a  delegation  of  authority  to  ■ 
central  agei.cy  for  direct  enforcement  of  air 
pollution  control. 

Thus,  the  local  govemmenta  of  the  Quad 
City  Area  have  solved  the  problem  which 
plagues  similar  areas  througout  the  country 
They  are  providing  for  a  centrallud  air  pol- 
iutiOQ  control  agency  to  serve  areas  of  resi- 
dence and  industrial  activity  which  are 
physicaliy  bound  but  separated  pcdlttcall;. 
They  have  realised  that  their  approach  is 
the  only  approach  which  wilt  assure  the 
achievement  of  air  quality  goala  establlahed 
for  the  regioo. 

One  may  expand  this  jwlnt  furtbar,  and 
reaUxe  that  the  entire  regional  border  be- 
tween Iowa  and  Illinois  will  have  a  similar 
problem  of  air  pollution  control.  The  prob- 
lem is  more  significant  if  one  considers  that 
developers  find  the  ahores  of  major  water  ar- 
teries such  as  the  Mississippi  very  attractive 
sites  (or  Industrial  acUvlty. 
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September  9,  1970 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOD8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  September  9.  1970 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
1970,  newsletter  of  my  colleague.  Bin. 
Cowc»,   has  come   to  my  attention.  I 
should  Uke  to  commend  this  informa- 
tive effort  to  my  House  colleagues: 
Rxporr  PKOM  CoNoaiss 
(By  Bn.1.  CowGia) 

TH«  CCOMOKT 

It  now  appears  that  the  economic  picture 
Is  improving.  According  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reeer^e 
Bank  Board,  available  money  is  increasing 
for  capital  Improvements  and  for  peivonal 
loans.  There  has  recently  been  a  slowdown 
In  retail  prlcw  which  Indicates  that  In- 
flation is  coming  under  control.  Even  though 
unemployment  has  risen.  It  Is  not  alannin^ 
when  you  consider  that  we  are  changln? 
from  a  war  Ume  to  a  peace  time  economy 
President  NUon  has  been  reducing  our  com- 
mitments abroad  and  the  Congress  has  been 
cutting  defense  spending.  Ttiis  will,  very 
naturally,  result  In  a  transition  period  of 
some  unemployment.  Please  notice  in  tbe 
following  table  of  unemployment  rates  from 
1960  to  1970  that  during  peace  time  the 
rate  kocs  up.  I960  was  the  last  year  of  tbe 
Elsenhower  Administration.  During  the  three 
years  under  President  John  F  Kennedy. 
unemployment  increased.  The  rate  went 
down  starting  with  tbe  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  Is  now  creeping  upward 
as  we  de-eacaJate  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

UNXKPLOTICKNT  EATSS 

1900 ».B 

IMl    «-7 

1063 5.8 

19«S    5-7 

19M »-3 

ises *-5 

19«« 8.8 

10«7 --  8.8 

1968 8.6 

1969    8.B 

1970 . 4.7 


The  Federal  Budget  for  fiscal  1970  has 
Kone  »2.9  billion  in  the  red.  This  was  the 
ninth  time  In  ten  years  that  the  federal 
government  has  spent  more  money  than  It 
,i.i5  collected.  Only  In  1969  was  there  a  budg- 
et surplus.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
Juhnson  Administration,  the  budget  was 
overspent  by  »2S  billion. 

WHxre  Houss  vxsit 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
Presldeut  RJchaid  M.  Nixon  In  his  oval  oOioe 
Ht  the  White  House.  We  discussed  the  warm 
welcome  that  he  had  received  in  Louisville 
and  the  enihufllastlc  crowds  that  met  him 
St  the  airport  and  In  the  downtown  bualneas 
district.  I  also  was  able  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  with  him  ai  a  l.^ter  date  to 
discuss  my  around-the- world  factflnding  tour 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

NKW    SXSrNHOWCa    STAMP 

Thursday,  August  6.  a  regular  6-cent  stamp 
honoring  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
was  put  into  circulation  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  "nils  stamp,  which  wilt  be 
primed  by  the  billions,  will  augment  the 
Elsenhower  commemorative  fitamp  issued  In 
October,  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  aeeing 
one  of  the  truly  groat  Americans  of  all  time 
appropriately  honored,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  an  album  of  the  new  Elsenhower 
biamps  from  Postmaster  General  Wmton  M. 
Blount. 

AWAaD    CXBWOHT 

Recently  I  represented  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Maurice  Stans.  In 
presenting  an  "B  Star  Award"  to  the  Cata- 
lysts and  Chemicals.  Inc..  of  Louisville.  Ken- 
lucky.  This  oompany  has  twice  been  honored 
for  increasing  their  sales  of  Dulted  States 
products  abroad.  Shown  from  left  to  right 
are  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Rietmeler,  President  of 
Catalysu  and  Chemicals.  Tom  Ferguson.  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Paul  Grubbs.  Ken- 
lucky  Commiasioncr  of  Oonunerce,  and  John 
*  T  Acree.  Jr.,  President  of  the  Kentucky 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (Picture  not  repro- 
duced  to    Rccoani- 

inDDi^  CAST  aancrtNC 
At  a  recent  bne&ng  with  Asslsunt  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  the  U.3.  peace 
proposal  for  the  Middle  East  was  discussed 
I  exchanged  with  Secretary  Sisco  my  own 
experiences  in  Israel,  Lebanon  and  Egypt. 
The  United  States  proposal  for  a  nlneiy-day 
cease  fire  has  received  support  from  around 
Uie  world.  Secretary  Sisco  is  our  ranking 
negotiator  la  the  Middle  Bast. 

POLICE    A&SISTAKCE    ACT 

At  the  recent  annual  owetlng  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  In  Denver.  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  Introduced  the 
reeolutlon  endorsing  my  antl-crlme  bill. 
Earlier  this  year.  I  InUoduced  and  sponsored 
the  Police  Assistance  Act  of  1970  (HJR.  15706* 
which  has  now  gained  the  endorsement  ol 
mayors  and  police  officials  across  the  counuy. 
Mayor  Lindsay  is  pictured  above  when  he 
appeared  last  year  before  our  Task  Force  on 
Urban  Affairs.  The  Mayor  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  direct  federal  funding  to  the 
cities.  (Picture  not  printed  In  Rxcobd.) 

VXTTMAM 

Most  of  the  recent  flgbting  in  Vietnam 
has  been  la  tbe  I  Corps  area  near  DaNang. 
Hue  and  the  DMZ  The  lOlat  Airborne  Divi- 
sion has  the  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  area  from  the  Au  Shaw  Valley,  East 
to  Hue  and  the  coast.  Pictured  on  the  right 
is  Major  General  John  J.  Henncasey.  Com- 
mander of  tbe  famous  Screaming  Eagle  Divi- 
sion. During  my  recent  visit  to  this  battle 
area,  we  inspected  advanced  fire  bases  that 
were  in  almost  dally  contact  with  the  enemy. 
(Picture  not  printed  in  Rscoacj 
rxLCHOHK  Bsavxcn 

By  calling  665-4444.  you  can  receive  my 
regular  recorded  measace  from  Congress.  As 
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often  as  neceasary  I  report  on  the  legislative 
schedule  of  Congreea,  making  mention  of 
the  Unport&nt  bills  that  are  up  for  debate. 
We  receive  many  repeat  calls  from  Loulsvll- 
liana  who  regularly  use  this  numt>er  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  in  Washington.  68&- 
5444  may  be  called  day  and  night. 
CAMBODIANS  vz&rr 

My  laat  newaletter  showed  a  photograph 
taken  In  Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia  with  a 
group  of  college  students  and  profeeaors. 
Recently  three  of  the  Cambodian  professors 
visited  me  in  Washington.  They  are  on  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  seeking  assistance 
lor  their  country  in  its  fight  against  com- 
munlam.  TTiey  are  not  aaklng  for  U.S.  uoop 
Intervention,  but  need  material  help  to  turn 
back  the  North  Vietnamese  Invaders-  (Pic- 
ture not  printed  in  Rccoao  t . 
DiBTaiCT   omcc 

My  LouisvlUe  Congressloaal  office  is  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Claude  H  Barrla.  Located  at  140 
South  Fifth  Street,  the  office  Is  available  for 
calls  on  a  24-bour  baals.  seven  days  f.  week. 
We  record  phone  requests  at  nlgbt  and  on 
the  weekends  after  regular  office  hours 

In  Louisville  we  have  seven  staff  asaut- 
ants  who  handle  a  tremendous  case  load  of 
requests  involving  business  with  the  Federal 
government.  Not  always  do  we  work  miracles, 
but  we  always  try. 

Tin    NEWSLETTEE 

The  paper  and  printing  of  this  report  la 
not  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. Personal  funds  and  contributions  from 
thoee  who  wish  to  be  kept  informed  of  Con- 
greeslonal  activities  make  this  newsletter 
possible. 

Each  year  thousands  ask:  Congressman, 
help  met 

Constituent  service  is  one  of  the  main 
tasks  of  a  Congressman.  Requests  come  in  all 
"shapes  and  sizes".  Some  are  complex,  others 
are  simple. 

To  show  you  the  silent  side  of  Congres- 
sional service  we  have  prepared  a  sample  of 
some  of  our  recent  cases: 

Dkas  CoNoaEssMAN :  Following  tbe  death 
of  my  husband  I  was  advised  by  the  Social 
Security  office  In  Louisville  that  I  would  re- 
ceive monthly  benefits.  I  have  waited  all 
tbeee  months  and  stlU  have  not  received  a 
check. 

Tbe  Congressman  called  the  SocUl  Beeu- 
rity  office  aud  It  was  determined  she  not  only 
was  entitled  to  begin  receiving  monthly  ben- 
efits but  she  also  received  a  sizable  sum  cov- 
ering the  amount  due  for  the  past  months. 
Dbab  Ma.  Cowcee:  My  husband  died  sud- 
denly and  my  eon  Is  in  Vietnam,  I  cannot 
work  as  I  have  amall  children  at  home. 
Please  have  my  son  discharged  from  the 
Army. 

Congressman  Oowgor  advised  the  soldier 
the  proper  procedure  to  follow  in  applying 
for  a  discharge.  The  request  for  discharge 
was  approved  by  tbe  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Deab  Concsessma]*  :  The  VA  is  going  to 
take  my  small  pension  away  from  me.  Please 
help.  I  have  been  injured  and  am  also  get- 
Ung  benefits  from  Social  Security. 

Tbe  Congressman  a^ked  the  Manager  of 
the  Regional  Office  of  tbe  VA  to  assist  the 
gentleman  In  completing  the  Income  forma 
necessary  to  determine  the  monthly  amount 
payable.  Based  on  that  information  payments 
wero  resumed. 

Deae  Cokceessman  Cowcb:  For  the  past 
couple  of  veiirH  I  have  been  attempting  to  get 
payment  for  material  supplied  to  a  foreign 
government.  We  have  not  received  any  money. 
Congressman  Cowger  began  correspondence 
with  the  American  sdvlsory  group  and  after 
getting  all  the  necessary  documents,  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  supplier. 

Deae  OoKOEEasiuH :  In  January,  X  filed  for 
my  Income  tax  refund.  AU  these  months  have 
gone  by  and  I  have  never  received  my  check. 
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OoDgressman  Oowger  asked  tbe  District  Di- 
rector of  Internal  Revenue  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation. It  was  determmed  an  error  had  l>een 
made  in  processing  and  the  check  was  mailed 
to  an  Incorrect  address.  Tlie  check  was  im- 
mediately remaUed. 

Dkae  OoNCEsaaKAM  Cowgee:  My  husband  Is 
presently  serving  in  Vietnam  and  now  my  sou 
has  received  orders  to  report  there.  Please 
help  me;  one  is  enough  to  worry  about  m 
that  place. 

The  Congressman  advised  the  young  man 
to  apply  for  a  reassignment  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy  of  only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  serving  in  Vietnam  at  a  given 
time.  He  submitted  his  request  to  his  com- 
manding officer  and  hla  request  was  approved. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CAL- 
EaOAR  OP  EVENTS,  SEPTEMBER 
1970 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PEHllSn.VANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Rscord  the  Calendar  of 
Events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
for  the  month  of  September  1970. 

Once  again,  the  National  Gallery  has 
planned  an  outstanding  series  of  events 
and  exhibits,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  to  visit  the 
Gallery  and  take  advantage  of  their  ex- 
cellent program  of  events. 
The  material  follows: 

CALXNiuaop  Events 
MAET  cAsaATT  i8««-ieae 
Tbe  NaUonal  OaUery's  fail  exhibttlos 
schedule  opens  September  37  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  one  hundred  works  by  Mary  Cassatt, 
including  oils,  pastels,  and  graphics.  It  will 
be  the  largest  exhibition  ever  held  of  tbe 
work  of  this  important  American  impres- 
sionist and  wlU  include  a  number  of  paint- 
ings never  before  shown  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  seldom-seen  pictures  from  the  Cas- 
satt family  and  several  European  collec- 
tions. 

This  exhibition,  to  be  shown  only  in  Wash- 
ington. Is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  rewoepec- 
iives  which  the  National  Gallery  has  or- 
ganized honoring  important  American  ar- 
tists, the  first  of  the  serleB  to  honor  a  wom- 
an. The  exhibition  will  be  on  view  in  the 
Central  Qallerlea.  on  the  ground  floor. 
through  November  8.  A  fully- illustrated  cat- 
alog (M.75).  With  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Adelyn  Breeskln.  preeminent  authority 
on  Mary  Cassatt.  will  t>e  available. 

The  National  Gallery  also  has  commis- 
sioned a  fuU  color  3x3  foot  poster  In  a 
limited  edlUon.  featuring  The  Boating  Party. 
a  painting  In  the  collection  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  poster  is  avaUable  for  $5.00 
during  the  exhibition,  (10.00  afterward. 

•'AET  AWOlaAW" 

Tbe  first  Installment  of  "Art  and  Man," 
a  multi-media  program  under  tbe  direction 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  published 
by  Scholastic  Magazines  will  be  mailed  na- 
tionally to  subscribers  In  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  the  week  of  September  30. 

"Art  and  Man"  explores,  through  eight 
monthly  packages,  the  humanities  and  their 
relaUonshlp  to  contemporary  problems. 
Each  package  contains  copies  of  the  color- 
illustrated  magaxtne  Art  and  Man.  as  well 
as  a  record,  a  filmstrlp.  a  poster,  or  a  port- 
folio of  reproductions. 

Subjects  for  the  first  year  are:  TKe  Amtri- 
can  WtldemcMM.  Bembrant  end  His  A^e.  Afri- 
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can  Art.  Art  onA  th€  Machine.  Florence  and 
th9  Renmsaanct.  Art  and  War.  Ctttca  to  Live 
In.  and  The  First  Amencanj  (Tha  Amerlcui 
Indian) . 

■•civnja*TioN' 

Evening  sbowlngs  of  "ClTlUAatloQ,"  wblcti 
hare  hid  to  be  doubled  to  meet  the  denund, 
will  end  September  7.  The  entire  series  wlU 
be  shown  ag&tn  beginning  September  IS. 
EAch  week,  through  December  la,  one  aim  of 
the  U»irCe«n-part  series  by  art  hlslorlan  Ken- 
neth darlc  wiU  be  shown  dally  Et  12:30  and 
1:30  pjn.  No  ciokets;  ftdmlulon  on  a  fLnt- 
come  basis. 

STJND&T    STKNIMO   CONCEPTS 

The  OaUerjr'i  30tb  season  of  Sunday  eva- 
nlng  concerta  In  the  East  Oardens  Court  wUl 
begin  on  September  37  with  the  first  of  six 
programs  enutled  "Beethoven  and  his  Con- 
temporaries" Id  commemoration  of  tha 
Beethoven  Bicentennial.  The  concert  hour 
Aoj  oeen  changed  to  7  o'clock. 

LABOa   UT   WKDUHS   IILU 

Sir  Laurence  CHlvler's  ftlm  version  of 
Shakespeare'a  Henry  V  will  be  shown  tn  the 
auditorium  at  3:30  pjn.  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day of  I^bor  Day  weekend;  running  time  is 
2  hours  17  minutes. 

CHJU4CX  or  OAUJ»T  Ajfo  c-%rrTEBtA  Houas 

Arm   SCFTUKBEa   T 

Regvlar  hours  begin  September  8:  week- 
days and  Saturdays.  10:00  s  m.  to  5:00  pjn., 
and  Sundays,  13  noon  to  10:00  p.m.  Cafeteria 
hours  after  September  7:  weekdays,  10:00 
am.  to  4:00  p.m.:  luncheon  service  11:00 
a.m.  to  3:30  pjn.;  Sundays,  dinner  aarvlos 
1:00  to  7:00  pjn. 

Summer  hours  (weekdays  and  Saturdays, 
10:00  a.nL  to  B:00  pna.;  Sundays,  13  noon  to 
10:00  pjn.)  will  be  tn  effect  through  Labor 
Day.  September  T 

MOmuT,  ATICUST  31   THEOUGH  SXTHDAT. 
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KOimaT,   SKFTEllBXa    14.   THaOUOU   BONDAT, 


September  9,  1970 


Fainting  of  the  week  ' 
Bear!   Bousaeau.    The   EqvJXtorial   Jungle. 
(Cheetcr  Dale  Collection)   O^Uery  84.  Tues. 
t2ut>u^  S*t.  13:00  ft  3:00:  Sun.  3:90  A  6:00. 
Tour  of  the  toeek 
Selections    from    the    Nathan    Cummtng$ 
CoUection.   Central   Gallery.    Tues.    through 
Sat.  1:00:  Sun.  3:30. 

Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ft  3:00;  Sun.  6:00. 
Sunday  film 
Henry  V   Auditorium  3:30. 
uonhat.  siTTCscBra  t.  THitoncH  suKnaT, 


Painting  of  the  Week  > 
Pra  Flllppo  L.ppi.  Saint  Benedict  Orders 
Samt  Maurus  !o  the  RtKMe  of  Saint 
Placidua.  (Bamuel  H.  Kress  CoUecUon)  Gal- 
lery 4.  Tues.  through  Sat.  13:00  A  3:00;  Sun. 
3:30  ft  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week 
Renaissance  Italian  Art.  Botunda.   Tues. 
through  Sat.  l  :00;  Sun.  3:30. 
Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ft  3:00:  Sun.  S:00. 
Sunday  Lecture 
The  Craft  of  Early  Italian  Painting.  Guest 
Speaker:  Marvin  Elseoberg.  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art.  Onlveralty  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  Auditorium  4:00. 

WeeJIcd^  FUm—f'CiviUsation,"  I 
The  Sktn  of  Our  Teeth.  13:30  ft  1:30. 

Sunday  Film — "OtviUsation,"  tt 
The  Great  Thaw.  13:80  ft  1  :S0. 

UONOAT,      SXPTEMBKa      21.      TH>OTTGH      SUMCAT, 


Sculpture  of  the  tceek  ' 
MalUoL  Bather  with   Baiaed  Arms.   (AUsa 
Mellon  Bruce  Fund )  Rotunda.  Tues.  through 
Sat-   13:00  ft  3:00:   Sun.  3:30  ft  6.00. 
Tour  of  the  u.eek 
Baroque     Itoltan     Art.     Rolunda.     Tues. 
through  Sat.  1 :00:  Sun.  3:30. 
Tour 
Introduction  to   the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  A  8:00:  Sun.  6:00. 
Sunday  lecture 
Story  Cassatt:  Artist.  Connoisseur,  and  Dy- 
namic Personality.  Guest  Speaker:  Frederick 
A.  Sweet.  Former  Curator  of  American  Paint- 
Ing.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Chicago, 
Auditorium  4:00. 

Weekday  film — "Citfilisation,"  It 
The  Great  Thaw.  13:30  ft  1:30. 

Sund4ry  film — "Civilisation,"  tit 
Romance  and  Reality.  13:30  ft  1:30. 

Sunday  concert 
Beethoven    and    His   Contemporaries.    Na- 
tional Gallery  Orchestra.  Richard  Bales.  Con- 
ductor, Bast  Garden  Court  7:00. 

(Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addreeoed  to  the 
Educational  Offlce  or  telephoned  to  (303) 
737-Ulfi.  exl.  373.) 


Labor  ddy  film 
Henry  V.  Auditorium.  Monday  3:30. 

Painting  of  the  veek ' 
Rembrandt.  A  Polish  Nohleman.  (Andrew 
Mellon  Collection)  Gallery  48.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  13:00  ft  3:00:  Sun.  3:30  ft  0:00. 
Tour  of  the  week 
Medieval     Italian     Art.     Rotunda.     Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  3:30. 
Tour 
Intrxjduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ft  3:00.  Mon.  (I«- 
borDay)  1:00:  Sun.  5:00. 

Sundt^  lecture 
S&vree:  Porcelain  of  Kings.  Guest  Speaker: 
Carl  C.  Oauterman.  curator.  Western  Kuro- 
p«an  Arts,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  Tork.  Auditorium  4 :00. 

Sunday  film — "Civiliaation."  I 
The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth.  13:30  ft  1 :30. 


nn.T.  DECKER.  SHERIFF  OF 

DALLAS.  TEX. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  COLUNS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3KNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  Sevtember  9. 1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  buned  one  of  the  finest  lawmen  that 
ever  lived.  AU  of  us  in  Dallas  loved  and 
respected  BUI  Decker. 

Sheriff  Decker  was  a  friendly  man. 
He  was  humble  yet  had  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  He  had  the  courage  of  a  Texas 
Ranger. 

He  was  a  fair  msin  and  gave  everyone 
an  even  break.  Decker  was  sheriff  for 
all  of  the  people  In  Dallas,  night  and  day. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  on  Septem- 
ber 1  had  an  editorial  tribute  on  Decker. 


You  will  be  proud  to  read  the  following 
on  a  great  Texas  lawman : 

Bill  Decker  died  as  be  had  lived  34  houn 
a  day  for  31  years— as  aherUf  of  Dallas 
County. 

Tllnoni  fhmnlf  emphysema — bad  finally 
defeated  h**"  as  no  human  adversary  had 
ever  aueoMded  in  doUig,  and  he  had  aubmlt- 
t«d  bla  resignation  as  ahenxf.  But  the  resig- 
nation waa  not  to  take  effect  until  Sept.  l. 
So  Bill  Decker  died  aa  aherltt  of  DoUai 
County  and  that  was  fitting. 

For  as  we  said  in  an  editorial  only  last 
week,  when  Decker's  reelgiutlOQ  was  an- 
nounotd:  "The  olDce  of  sheriff  oX  Dallas 
County  and  Bill  Decker  have  become  so  close- 
ly related  ia  the  minds  of  most  of  us  that 
It  is  almoot  Impossible  to  think  of  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other." 

As  loug-ttme  sheriff  and  before  that  as  a 
deputy  conjjtable  and  then  deputy  sheriff, 
Decker  performed  a  signal  service  for  the 
people  of  this  county  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  But  his  service  to  the  people  of  this 
county  far  transcended  the  mere  discharge 
of   the  formal   responslbUltlea  of  his  offlce 

As  we  also  said  In  the  editorial  last  week: 
"Indeed.  Bill  Decker  wa£  a  highly  unusual 
and  highly  sucoesaful  officer,  but  more  Im- 
pcvtant.  Bill  Decker  was  a  highly  unique 
human  being.  It  was  the  great  humanness 
of  the  man  that  will  live  on  as  one  of  the 
dominant  quaUtlae  of  the  Decker  legend." 

Decker  was.  above  all,  a  man  of  deep  cocn- 
pftjM^o"  for  his  fellowmen.  As  the  story  on 
bis  death  In  this  newspaper  bo  correctly 
noted.  Decker's  primary  image  was  that  of 
a  friend  of  the  people,  a  man  never  too  tired 
or  too  busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any- 
one who  needed  it. 

He  was  known  particularly  as  a  friend  of 
the  "little  people."  many  of  whom  came  to 
him  when  they  were  in  trouble  and  whom 
he  helped  unstintlngly  to  his  utmost  ca- 
pability. But  In  the  same  sense  of  the  word, 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  "big  people"  as  well. 
Their  station  In  life,  be  it  big  or  UtUe, 
whether  he  had  known  them  for  a  long  time 
or  not  at  -jil,  carried  no  weight  with  BUI 
Decker  when  they  sought  bis  help  as  a  friend. 

The  resolution,  read  In  Commissi onen 
Court  by  his  good  friend.  County  Judge  Lew 
Sterrett,  and  passed  by  the  court,  says  It  well: 

"We  are  deeply  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  this  truly  great  public  official.  This  is  in- 
deed a  sod  day  In  Dalias." 


PAY  SCALES 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


1  ll"xl4"  reproductions  with  texts  for  sale 
tUa  wMk— Ife  caeta.  7*  mailed,  35c  eacb. 


>8"xl0"  blaok-and- white  pbotofr^h  with 
text  for  sale  tbla  waak — ^TSe  fch 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  from  a  constituent.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Stephens  of  New  Brauniels,  Tex.,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  August  1970 
edition  of  Roads  and  Streets  magazine.  It 
points  to  the  exorbitant  increase  in  pay 
scales,  particularly  as  related  to  the  con- 
struction industry.  Because  of  these  as- 
tounding revelations  it  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  the  Congress  up- 
date the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  take  such 
other  steps  that  would  be  designed  to 
apply  some  brakes  to  this  Inflation- 
producing  trend. 

The  editorial  follows: 
On-Smso    Umow    anrtsMSNTS    Haso    rot 
•40.000  TO  tfiO-OOO-s-rux  WuXMa  DC  1»70'8 

(By  Harold  McKeever) 
Memo  to  the  President  and  Oongress:  WUl 
some  of  you  pleaaa  shut  your  offlca  doon.  take 
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pencU  m  hand,  and  figure  where  we're  head- 
ing if  union  wage  settlements  continue  In 
the  prevailing  pattern. 

We  say  shut  the  door  first.  lor  a  reason. 
Particularly  II  you  do  this  while  figuring  lor 
Uie  oouitrucUon  industry — the  Operating 
EnglneerB,  Teamsters,  Cement  Ma«oas,  Elec- 
trical Workers.  Ironworkers,  and  Laborers — 
we  wouldn't  want  any  of  your  constituents  to 
see  the  look  of  consternation  youll  have,  or 
should  have.  If  you  own  life  Insivance  and 
have  friends  and  oonatliuents  who  must  pay 
for  their  chUdren's  coUege  education  a  few 
years  hence. 

Just  take  any  of  a  doaen  typical  recent 
settlemenu,  and  project  tha  three-year  raise 
three  times.  That  wtU  bring  you  to  1979.  It 
comes  up  $24  an  hour  for  the  Operating  En- 
gl neez»—a43. 000  a  year  without  overiime  in 
an.  1800-bour  year.  Other  construction  work- 
ers In  various  regions  will  be  making  M0,000 
to  980.000  by  end  Of  decade. 

Aa  this  la  written.  OperaUng  Engineers 
Local  190  In  the  Chicago  area  has  Just  scored 
again  on  this  pattern.  They  won  from  a 
t4.7fi-an-hour  increase  lor  Class  I  to  95.06  an 
hour  for  Class  n  over  36  months,  bringing 
their  pay  with  fringes  to  911.06  an  hour  for 
Class  I.  The  union  bad  demanded  95.30.  and 
It  took  a  oostly  strike  and  lockout  to  force 
even  this  small  concession. 

This  same  go-around  occurred  three  yean 
ago  in  the  Chicago  area.  A  bllUcni-doUar, 
seven-week  strike  of  highway  and  heavy  Jobs 
in  that  year  brought  only  minor  reduction  ol 
the  Operating  Engineers'  completely  outra- 
geous demands  for  more  feather-bedding 
work  rule  and  the  50  percent  Increase 
wanted. 

Mr.  Ntzon  and  Mr.  Congressmen,  now  Just 
tack  on  two  more  raises  like  tbls.  In  1073  and 
1B70.  wltii  compounding,  and  you  can  see 
what  the  Inflation  picture  Is  for  the  decade 
of  the  l»70's.  Or  use  any  of  scores  of  other 
skyrocketing  construction  union  settlements 
as  your  model — then  ask  Mr.  Bums,  yes.  and 
the  Hill,  to  think  what  this  will  do  to  any 
antl-lnflatton  program,  and  what  It  is  doing 
to  every  clttaen. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  4  put  the 
problem  In  perspective  In  an  editorial  on 
Uie  area  settlement  Just  reached  with  the 
Ttamsters.  This  was  for  91^  an  hour  wage 
boost  plus  added  98  weekly  bealtb-weUare- 
pension  plus  cost-of-living  increase — 41  per- 
cent over  thr«e  year«.  In  the  Tribune's 
words: 

"This  is  vssUy  more  than  any  conceivable 
incnase  in  the  cost  of  living  or  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  drivers.  This  means  the  shippers 
wlU  have  to  pay  more  for  freight;  the  cus- 
tacnar  will  have  to  pay  more  la  prices;  the 
country  has  lost  another  Important  round 
In  the  batUe  against  InflaUon. 

•*We  can't  crltlclae  the  truckers  for  being 
able  to  get  what  they  wanted.  But  their 
success  was  not  wholly  the  result  of  their 
cnm  peralstence.  TTiey  were  helped  by  a  serte.'^ 
of  laws  and  precedents  giving  them  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  trucking  industry  with 
whl<^  they  were  bargaining — if  that  was  the 
word  for  what  lad  to  a  total  capKulattoa  on 
the  part  of  the  industry. 

Many  of  the  drivers  took  other  Jobs  to  help 
make  up  for  their  lou  of  income.  There  was 
little  if  anything  the  trucking  companies 
could  do  to  make  up  for  their  loss  of  in- 
ooota.  Had  they  tried  to  hire  other  drivers 
tor  their  tz^cks.  they  would  have  been  sub- 
Jectad  to  mercUees  persecution  for  strike- 
breaking and  probably  found  guilty  of  re- 
fusing to  bargain  In  good  faith. 

"The  drivers  who  were  unable  to  earn 
enough  on  their  own  were  given  food  stamps 
(worth  up  to  perh^is  9100  a  month).  The 
money  for  this  was  put  up  by  the  taxpayers, 
including  the  companies  being  struck.  Had 
thla  been  another  state,  the  strlklzic  workars 
mlgbt  have  quaUGed  also  for  unamplojrment 
oompenaatlon.  even  though  tha  unemploy- 
meat  was  of  tbati  own  making. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Tbeaa  az«  examples,"  the  Trlbime  edltoriaJ 
ooocluded,  "of  the  many  ways  in  which 
piaiont  labor  laws  are  loaded  in  favor  of 
tinio&s  . . .  Zf  we  are  ever  to  have  a  suooesstul 
antl-lnflation  poUcy.  It  will  have  to  Include 
statutory  changes  to  Insure  that  ooUecUve 
bargaining  means  more  bargaining,  less  one- 
sided ooUectlng,  and  a  more  impartial  atu- 
tude  on  the  part  of  public  agencies." 

Mr.  President,  even  though  this  is  an 
elecuon  year  you  mlgbt  at  least  pass  this 
page  along  to  your  fiscal  policy  advisora.  Then 
%^\  us  the  aolutlon  on  yotir  next  TV  program. 


HE  BROUGHT  A  STREAM  BACK  TO 
LIFE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONBXH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBBSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesdav.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  is  otten  asked. 
What  can  a  prlv.ite  citizen  do  about  the 
pollution  of  the  air,  water,  and  land? 

In  this  age  of  bit'  government,  big  busi- 
ness, big  universities  and  big  everything. 
it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  value  of 
individual  effort  toward  the  big  problem 
of  pollution  abatement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
individual  commitment  and  action  for  a 
better  environment  has  taken  place  in 
Cedarburg,  Wis.  There,  Mr.  Del  Cook 
decided  6  years  ago  that  the  creek  run- 
ning through  his  backyard  did  not  have 
to  be  polluted. 

Mr.  Cook's  struggle  and  eventual  suc- 
cess is  indeed  Inspiring.  I  have  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  before. 
Del  has  now  been  honored  by  the  Read- 
ers  Digest  and  in  an  editorial  of  the 
August  19  News-Oraphic  of  Cedarburg. 
Wis.  I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  editorial  and  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Roul  Tunley  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  1970  Reader's  Digest: 
Bs  BaoucKT  *  aimxAM  Back  to  Lirs 
<By  Boul  Tunley) 

L»w  in  l»6a.  Delbert  J.  Cook,  an  advertis- 
ing executive  bom  end  raleed  In  Chicago, 
then  employed  In  IndlenapollB,  New  Tork, 
Wasblngton,  DC,  and  Mllweukee.  got  fed  up 
wltb  cltlee.  Deciding  to  seek  the  solace  of  Ule 
In  the  country  as  a  free-lanoe  marketing 
consultant,  be  bought  an  old  bam  on  Cedar 
Creek,  20  miles  outalde  Milwaukee,  and 
started  remodeUng  It  with  hie  own  hands. 
He  worked  all  winter  In  his  spare  tune.  He'd 
Mwajii  wanted  to  live  on  a  stream,  and  now 
he  dreamed  of  Bah  Jumping,  small  boja 
flwlmintng,  dragon-fllee  buzeing,  plonlokere 
wading. 

Then  came  the  spring  thaw.  Walking  down 
to  the  creek  one  monung,  he  was  shocked 
to  iee  what  the  winter  snow  and  Ice  had 
concealed:  swirls  of  oil.  floating  garbage,  a 
rusty  stove  at  anchor,  and  an  odor  of  decay 
that  killed  the  fragrance  of  e«rly  spring.  Del 
Cook's  dream  stream  was  an  open  sewer! 

HIS  shock  ttimed  to  outrage  tn  the  sum- 
mer of  1064,  when  thousands  of  dead  fish, 
belly  up.  appeared  in  the  creek.  Boiling  an- 
gry, cook  drove  Into  Cedarburg,  largeet  town 
on  the  river  ipop  8000).  There  an  official 
told  him.  "It's  happening  all  over,  mere's 
nothing  vou  can  do  atMut  it."  The  man 
added  with  a  smile.  'It's  part  at  progtaas.  I 
guess." 

Dal  Cook  dldnt  smile.  And  today,  thanks 
largely  to  bUn,  Cedar  Creek,  running  33  mllee 
through  some  of  America's  loveliest  country. 
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fiowB  clear  again.  Volunteers  did  the  work, 
and  it  didn't  coat  the  government  a  penny. 
But  It  wasn't  easy. 

Oook  started  his  campaign  the  night  of 
tils  meetmg  with  the  Cedarburg  oS^cial.  At  a 
gathering  of  the  local  4-H  Club,  which  ha 
beaded,  be  discussed  the  situation  with  the 
youngsters.  They  voted  to  make  cleaning  up 
Uu  creek  their  project.  A  group  ol  Explorer 
Scouts  Joined  them,  and  one  of  them  sug- 
gested a  name:  the  Cedar  Creek  Restoration 
council.  It  was  decided  to  charge  dollar-a- 
yeor  dues. 

Knowing  their  technical  limitations. 
Council  members  persuaded  Floyd  Stautz.  a 
state  health  engineer,  to  be  their  adviaer. 
On  his  advice,  they  divided  the  waterway 
Into  sectors,  then  formed  survey  teams.  In 
canoes  and  on  foot,  they  laboriously  pin- 
pointed each  pollution  source:  sewage  pipes, 
faulty  drains,  overloaded  septic  tanks,  cattle 
runoffs,  industrial  wastes.  Then  they  set 
aside  a  Saturday  for  a  massive  cleanup  of 
the  3^ -mile  stretch  through  the  area. 

On  the  appointed  day,  more  than  400 
Scouts,  4-B  members,  hlghscbool  students 
and  adults  (teenagers  outnumbered  grown- 
ups six  to  one)  showed  up.  Wading  into  the 
stream,  they  hauled  out  tires,  bedspnngB. 
bottles,  barbecue  grills,  mattresses,  old  re- 
frlgeratoi»— even  the  remains  of  a  1S36 
Chevy.  City  dump  trucks  hauled  away  2fl 
loads. 

At  this  point,  with  no-dumping  signs 
posted  along  the  banks  and  with  violations 
documented.  Cook  naively  thought  that  the 
worst  was  over.  After  all,  tha  law  was  ex- 
plicit: no  sewage  or  waste  matter  could  be 
dimiped  in  surface  water.  All  be  bad  to  do 
now  was  to  get  officials  to  notify  the  vio- 
lators, and  the  stream  would  quickly  come 
back  to  life. 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  As  the  weeks 
passed.  Cook  learned  a  hard  truth:  every- 
body gives  lip  service  to  clean  water,  but 
when  It  comes  to  doing  something  about  It, 
there's  an  overwhelming  lethargy.  e^>eclaUy 
when  It  involves  the  pocketbook.  Typical  was 
B  butter  factory  which  was  stlU  contami- 
nating Cedar  Creek  with  whey — although  aa 
far  back  as  10&3  It  had  been  ordered  to  stop 
the  practice.  Other  polluters  included  an 
animal -food  manufacturer  who  dumped 
what  Cook  described  as  "blood  and  guts" 
into  the  stream  and  an  outboard -motor  fac- 
tory spewing  oil  waste.  Overloaded  I&ctUUei 
at  Cedarburg  and  Jackson  emitted  sewage 
not  fully  treated,  and  many  faulty  sepUc 
Tnntrst  added  to  the  problem.  Test  samples 
of  water  showed  bacterial  ootmts,  involving 
fecal  matter,  as  high  as  1,760,000  per  100  mg. 
of  stream  sample  (any  count  over  aOO  can 
make  water  unsafe  for  human  contact). 

Cook  doggedly  pursued  all  the  offenders 
with  orders,  summonses  and  writs  vis  health 
officers,  town  constables,  and  officials  in  the 
state  capital,  Madison.  He  wrote  oounUass 
letters,  made  countless  calls. 

PrlendslLlp  became  part  of  the  price  of  the 
cleanup  when  Cook  was  forced  to  file  suits 
against  neighbors  who  failed  to  act.  Be 
learned  early  that  Qghting  pollution  is  no 
way  to  win  a  popularity  contest.  He  was  re- 
ferred to  contemptuously  ss  "Mr.  Clean"  and 
called  a  blatant  publl city-seeker. 

Occasionally  people  told  him  to  his  face, 
"Tou  have  no  business  coming  in  here  as  an 
outeider  and  doing  things."  More  often  they 
spoke  behind  his  back.  A  whl^>erlng  cam- 
paign suggested  that  he  was  doln^  It  all  to 
get  a  fat  state  Job.  THe  maUclous,fo68lp  was 
groundless.  /^ 

Only  once — in  1W9 — did  Co(5k  falter.  Fed 
up  with  innuendo,  lethargy  tand  constant 
roadblocks,  he  decided  he'd  ehough  of  his 
nonpaylng  Job  as  head  of  the  Bestoratlon 
Council  and  would  go  back  to  being  a  full- 
tima  marketing  consultant.  When  he  re- 
signed, the  local  paper  dug  into  Its  print  box 
for  lU  biggest  type.  "Cook  Qultsl'-  it  ban- 
nered. Even  a  Milwaukee  paper  ran  a  front- 
page editorial.  Whan  shocked  dtlEans  raised 
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n  storm  of  prowrt.  Oook  ctmoged  hU  mind. 

Prom  then  on.  the  gomg  Memed  e«»l«r. 
OMMluialy.  tbo  plodding,  checking  »nd  nag- 
ging p»ld  off  Tod»y.  six  yeirs  since  ibe  itirt 
ol  IBe  cimpiilgn.  vlrtuilly  »11  sources  ol  pol- 
lution nive  been  ellmln.ted  trom  Oedar 
Cm)i.  This,  plus  continued  uinual  cleknupi 
by  studentd.  Boy  Scouu  and  others.  bAS  re- 
sulted in  the  stre»ms  coming  back  to  me. 

Shortly  »Jter  they  got  Into  acuon.  the 
Restoration  Council  decided  to  make  the 
waterway  beautUul  as  well  as  clean.  Trees 
and  shruba  were  plan-.ed,  barbed  wire  was 
removed,  and  areas  beneath  bridges  were 
cleaned  up.  A  IS-mlle  canoe  traU  was  op- 
ened and  the  sUte  stocked  the  stream  with 
game  nab.  And.  anally,  coot  received  word 
from  the  stale  health  dep.u-taM!nt  certUylng 
that  tbe  stream  was  now  safe  lor  swimming. 
■I  felt  like  Jumping  up  and  down  when  mat 
arrived."  he  told  me.  

Other  dividends  flowed  In.  The  2000  hlgh- 
scUool  students  and  other  young  people  who 
helped  in  tbe  campaign  have  become  an 
arro  staunch  wardens  of  tbe  waterway.  Says 
local  uwyer  and  one-time  slate  leglalator. 
1  Curtis  McKay:  "U  you  toss  an  empty  »u- 
oiurk  into  the  stream,  chances  are  a  brawny 
"ludenl  will  tap  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
invlu!  you  to  touow  the  oans  into  the  water. 

I^d  .aluea  along  Cedar  Creek  bave 
doubled  since  the  campaign  started.  Other 
parui  of  tbe  state  bave  taken  heart.  The 
Bublcon  aiver  Bestoratlon  CouncU  was 
formed,  followed  quickly  by  other  group* 
^^eung  to  restore  the  Hoot.  Wlsoonaln. 
5^o^  and  Milwaukee  rivers.  Several  time, 
a    month.   Cook   U   asked    to    address    such 

"'lm^  November,  the  states  leading  news- 
paper, tbe  MUwaukee  Journal,  took  note  of 
books  -sparkling  achievement"  In  an  edl- 
i^  and  expressed  satlatectlon  that  there 
IS  "stiu  a  pUce  in  tbu  land  for  the  torally 
committed  and  considerably  angry  Individ- 
ual"  Laat  March.  President  NUon  »Tote 
commending  Cook  on  the  Job:  "The  Councirii 
work  provides  a  splendid  example  of  the 
dedication  and  eSectlvenees  that  volunteer 
groups  can  bring  to  tbe  flght  against  pollu- 

But  the  real  rewards  of  doing  a  Job  like 
that  at  Cedar  Creek  are  not  always  toeasured 
to  a  Presldenfs  letter.  In  newspaper  head- 
lines  or  even  In  the  applause  <.f  fellow  cltl- 
wmv  Cook's  greatest  satisfaction  came  one 
mornmi  last  spring  when  he  got  up  early 
and  walked  down  to  tbe  creek.  Dragontllei. 
bui»d  laalv  as  a  bass  noshed  above  the 
Boarkllng  surface.  The  fragrance  of  tprlng 
Blled  his  noetrlls.  Leaning  down,  he  cupped 
his  hands  and  drew  up  the  first  drink  of 
clean  clear  water  ,\nvbody  had  had  from  the 
stream  In  26  yeate  Delbert  Cook  felt  a  surge 
of  elation  Rot  only  was  the  creek  aUve:  so 
waa  a  city  boy's  dream. 

'From  the  Cedarburg  (Wis  )   News-Orapblc 

Aug.  19.1»70\ 

A  Tamt'it  TO  A  PeLLow  townsmam 

The  Reader  s  Digest  m  lu  July  Issue  gave 
national  recognition  to  one  of  our  fellow 
townsmen.  Delbert  J.  Cook  In  an  article 
captioned  "He  Brought  a  Sueam  Back  to 
UXe." 

Tbe  article  was  the  third  ol  a  series  the 
Digest  15  publlabed  about  "smaU.  splendid 
efforts"  of  citizen-volunteers  who  are  trying 
to  make  our  country  a  better  place  to  live 
In.  dealing  with  Involved  Americans. 

The  article  is  reproduced  In  this  Issue.  It 
was  written  by  Roul  Tunley.  a  staff  writer 
who  spent  a  week  here  interviewing  people. 
and  going  up  and  down  Cedar  Creek. 

Cedar  Creek  U  not  a  large  river  as  riTcrs  go, 
having  Ita  source  in  Cedar  Lake  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Milwaukee  river,  but  It  Is  a 
stream  that  flows  thru  beautiful  countryside. 
and  It  was  Ailing  up  with  pollution. 

Del  Cook  stngletaanded  went  to  work   to 
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cleaD  up  the  stream.  Be  orgftiil2«<l  the  Cedar 
Creek  Reatoration  Cotnmiiiet.  and  they  en- 
gaged in  clean-up  campaigns  that  resulted  in 
certification  by  tbe  state  ot  tu  clean  water. 

Mr.  Cook  achieved  resulu  becaute  of  hts 
deep  and  abiding  interest.  He  went  out, 
douued  on  hip  boot-s  and  worked  Just  as  hard 
tind  probably  harder  than  anyone  In  the 
manual  efforts  to  clean  up  the  river  debrla. 

He  has  steppwd  on  people's  toee.  He  has 
dared  to  flght  "city  hall."  appearing  before 
town,  village  and  city  governments,  pointing 
uut  that  they  were  guUty  of  polluting  the 
stream  because  of  inefficient  sewer  and  dis- 
posal systems. 

He  has  had  one  dl^:appol^1  nient  tn  hl^ 
endeavor  to  stop  the  Stadium  Freeway  from 
coming  Into  this  area,  but  he  ha3  not  given 
up  yet-  If  he  should  fall,  no  one  can  accuse 
htm  of  not  having  put  up  a  gallant  fight 
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CUBA  CANECUTTERS  AND  OTHER 
SUBVERSION 


on  th«  verge  of  a  spUt.  not  over  oppoaltlon 
to  American  involvement  In  Vietnam,  but 
over  bow  violent  New  Mobe  demonstrators 
should  become.  A  strong  oontlngent  Is  said 
to  be  favoring  more  violence. 

What  this  new  "violence"  will  Involve  la 
not  yet  known.  Alter  one  group  of  American 
young  people  came  back  from  a  sugar  cane- 
cut  ting  expedition  In  Cuba  there  was  a 
rasih  of  flrebomblngs.  For  years  Havana  has 
been  promoting  distribution  of  explicit  dl- 
rvctlons  on  bow  to  make  Molotov  flrebomba. 
and  simple  dynamite  time  bombs.  So 
fax  aa  the  assaults  have  been  against  build- 
ings. To  Justify  bombing  and  burning  of 
property,  the  left  has  been  advancing  the 
Idea  that  violence  takes  place  only  when 
a  person  Is  hurt.  So  the  new  concept  of  non- 
violence   permits    property    destruction. 

A  poaslble.  even  probable,  turn  toward 
nrebomblng  and  dynamiting  of  buildings  by 
some  so-called  antiwar  groups  requires  a 
new.  and  tighter,  set  of  limits  on  where 
the  expreaslon  of  political  dissent  enda  and 
where  open  war  on  society  begins.  The  ul- 
timate in  dlAsent.  of  cotirse,  la  revolution. 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  from  a  constituent.  Mrs.  Oabe 
R.  Anderwald.  of  Bandera.  Tex  .  pn  ar- 
ticle which  had  appeared  in  the  VFW 
Magazine,  written  by  Donald  L.  Miller. 
The  story  contains  some  revealing  and 
thought- provoking  Information,  which  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  article  f<^ows: 

Alomg  thz  Red  Pkont 
(By  Donald  L.  WUer) 
Antiwar  demonstrations  are  scheduled  to 
pick  up  tn  momentum  and  possibly  in  vio- 
lence Ui  the  weeks  just  ahead. 

One  of  aeveral  movea.  certain  to  capture 
media  attention,  will  be  a  eerlee  of  "long 
marches,"  suggested  by  Arthur  Waskow.  ot 
tbe  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Tbe  "long  march"  was  institutionalized  by 
Mao  T^e-tung.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
his  Communist  forces  from  defeat  by  Chiang 
Kal-ebek  "way  back  In  1634-85.  Mao  led  bis 
forces  from  Klangsl  and  Fukien  provinces 
through  Kwetchow  and  Szochwan  Into 
northern  Sbensl.  Mao's  forces  survived  and 
during  the  confusion  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  succeeded  In  seising  control  of 
tbe  entire  China  nulniand. 

Arthur  Waskow'a  proposal  for  "long 
marches"  in  the  U.S.  is  not  for  retreat,  but 
for  advance.  Under  his  plan,  a  series  of  "long 
marches"  would  originate  at  symbolic  loca- 
tions and  converge  In  Washington,  D.O., 
either  Aug.  6-0.  the  anniversary  of  lbs 
atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
or  on  lAbor  Day.  Sept.  7. 

For  symbolic  originating  points.  Waskow 
suggested  Kent.  Ohio,  where  four  student 
demonstrators  were  killed;  Augusta,  Oa., 
where  six  black  demonstrators  were  killed; 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  where  Black  Panther 
leader  Bobby  Seale  Is  being  tried  for  mur- 
der, and  Lexington  and  Concord,  sites  of 
the  first  shots  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Tbe  suggestions  were  made  to  a  wide  va- 
rlety  of  leaders  attending  a  June  oonfer- 
enoe  in  MUwaukee  sponsored  by  New  Mobe, 
the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam.  Included  in  the  meet- 
ing were  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  the 
Black  Panthers  and  the  Venceremoe  Brig- 
ade. Americans  who  have  been  cutting  sugar 
cane  in  Communist  Cuba. 
Even  as  It  met,  New  Mobs  reportedly  was 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
on  you.  and  my  other  colleagues  here  In 
the  House,  to  assist  me  In  forcing  the 
editor  of  a  prominent  newspaper  In 
Iowa  "eat  a  little  crow.'*  "Hie  editor,  who 
happens  to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
has  suggested  editorially  that  he  seriously 
doubts  if  we  will  have  the  fortitude  to 
pass  a  meaningful  congressional  reform 
bill  In  this  Congress.  Frankly.  I  share  his 
concern  and  would  be  most  happy  to  Join 
him  in  "eating  a  little  crow"  in  the  event 
we  do  pass  a  meaningful  reform  bill.  The 
editorial  to  which  I  refer,  from  the  Au- 
gust 18  Issue  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  follows: 

RSOSGAHIZATIOH.    EH? 

More  than  two  weeks  have  elapsed  stnce 
the  U5.  house  decided  to  postpone  until 
another  day  final  consideration  of  the  re- 
organlcatlon  bill  which  It  had  debated  for 
nearly  a  month. 

When  the  postponement  was  announced, 
we  expressed  doubt  In  this  space  that  the 
bill  would  be  taken  up  again  this  session; 
we  thought  It  rather  obvious  then  that  tbe 
leaders  had  agreed  to  let  the  bill  die  a  quiet 
death — pmbably  because  It  had  been 
amended  to  tbe  point  where  some  genuine 
reorganisation  would  have  been  in  prospect 
had  It  been  passed  and  sent  to  tbe  Senate. 
We  also  said  we'd  be  glad  to  eat  a  little  crow 
if  our  guMa  proved  to  be  Inaccurate.  We 
stand  by  that  offer  but  as  of  the  moment  It 
doesn't  appear  well  have  to  make  good  on  It. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  hypocrisy 
that  not  only  Is  riling  up  young  America 
but  Lb  raising  hackles  on  older  citizens  who've 
Jxist  about  had  It  with  trying  to  work  within 
the  system  to  do  nothing  more  than  modem- 
lee  It  In  this  Instance  a  vote  on  the  bill 
was  sidetracked  by  a  few  Democratic  leaders 
who.  well  venture,  wouldn't  have  the  sup- 
port of  even  a  msjorlty  of  bouse  Democrats, 
not  to  mention  house  Republicans.  If  they'd 
put  this  bill  to  a  vote. 

By  way  of  review,  the  original  bill  was  mis- 
labeled a  "reorganlaatlon"  bUl.  But  after  the 
house  adopted  several  amendments.  Includ- 
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Ing  one  to  require  record  votes  In  committee 
of  the  whole  If  requested  by  at  leitst  20  mem- 
bers, the  leaders  grew  skittish  and  backed 
off.  What  they  wanted  was  somethmg  In  tlie 
name  of  "ret>rganizatlon"  that  was  anything 
but  that  and  what  they  were  about  to  get 
was  a  semblance  of  reorganisation  by  way  of 
amendment. 

There's  still  time  In  this  congress  to  take 
up  the  bill,  as  amended,  and  to  pa&s  it.  We 
don't  think  the  house  will  do  it.  We  hope 
were  proved  wrong- 


US  H  RESOURCES  ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  3.  ISTO 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  April 
I  received  InformaUon  which  suggested 
that  a  slBniflcant  share  of  the  flsh  being 
caught  oB  the  coast  of  Orange  County. 
Calif.,  had  cancer  or  other  serious  abnor- 
malities. After  conBrming  the  accurac.v 
of  these  reports,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  I  conducted  emergency  hear- 
ings in  SanU  Ana.  Calif.,  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  water  pollution,  flili 
diseases,  and  human  health. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  since  no 
clear,  consistent  and  convincing  causal 
link  between  fish  diseases  and  iiuman  ill- 
ness has  been  Illustrated,  it  is  folly  to 
pursue  the  issue.  I  disagree,  and  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation,  the  Fish 
Resources  Act  of  1970.  which  expiesses 
that  disagreement,  requiring  that  an  in- 
depth  study  be  undertaken  of  this  mat- 
ter Where  human  health  is  at  stake,  we 
must,  in  my  Judgment,  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish to  a  certainty  whether  the  con- 
nection does  or  does  not  exist.  If  we  are 
to  err.  let  it — for  once— be  on  the  side 
of  being  overly  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. We  need  not  recount  today  the 
consequences  of  past  failures  to  ade- 
quately consider  the  vulnerability  of  man 
to  variations  in  his  environment. 

There  are  two  dimensions  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  pollution,  fish  disease, 
and  human  health.  The  first  Involves  the 
capacity  of  fish  to  serve  as  biological 
magnifiers  of  substances  harmful  to  hu- 
mans but  harmless  to  the  flsh.  The  sec- 
ond raises  the  possibility  of  transmission 
of  diseases  by  afflicted  fish  to  man. 

In  the  first  instance,  fish  have  been 
found  to  ^ave  the  ability  to  concentrate 
quantities  and  tjTics  ot  substances  which 
can  be  lethal  to  man  but  which  seem- 
ingly have  no  deleterious  effect  on  the 
flsh.  In  this  role,  the  fish  serve  as  but 
one  step  in  a  process  known  as  biological 
magnification.  Pish  can  Ingest  other  flsh 
or  plant  life  which  have  likewise  con- 
sumed other  edibles,  each  of  which  may 
contain  toxic  substances.  I  think  It  Is 
easy  to  see  how  this  chain  reaction  can 
build  to  the  point  where  any  one  flsh 
purchased  in  the  local  supermarket  can 
contain  dosages  of  a  particular  toxic 
substance  to  a  degree  dangerous  to 
human  health.  Notable  examples  of  this 
process  and  its  effect  on  humans  are  the 
CXVI 1959— Part  23 
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Minamata  tragedy  in  Japan  in  1953  and 
tbe  not  infrequent  outbreaks  of  fish 
poisonmg  resulting  from  "natural  oocur- 
rtng"  biological  poisons  in  fish  in  tropical 
waters.  In  the  Minamata  Incident,  flsh 
had  Ingested  marine  organisms  which 
served  as  transmitters,  or  vectors,  of 
toxic  subf  tances  derived  trom  mercurial 
compoimds  in  industrial  waste.  When 
tlien  consumed  by  humans,  severe  neuro- 
logical disoi-ders  ensued.  In  this  out- 
break, the  fatality  rate  In  humans  was 
34  percent. 

The  problem  of  flsh  poisoning  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  the  tropical  Pacific 
islands.  The  passible  role  played  by  pol- 
lution in  these  outbreaks  is  revealed  in 
the  fact  that  such  mcldents  only  seem 
to  occur  In  the  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  ocean  area  tliat  Is  the  most  suscepti- 
ble to  destruction  by  pollution.  Although 
the  mortality  rate  in  these  Incidents  has 
remained  below  I  percent,  the  victims 
do  sutler  varying  degrees  of  incapacita- 
tion. Ttiis  presents  a  significant  health 
problem  and.  as  the  population  in  these 
areas  Increases,  so  does  the  severity  of 
the  problem. 

The  enormity  ot  this  problem  becomes 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  one  of 
the  more  recent  approaches  to  the  grow- 
ing food  resource  demands  created  by 
the  ever-expanding  world  population  will 
add  another  step  to  the  magnification 
process.  The  long-heralded  fish  protein 
concentrate  may  not  be  the  panacea  it 
was  acclaimed  as  being  it  these  toxic 
substances  cannot  be  removed  prior  to 
the  concentration  process. 

Fortunately,  in  this  area  at  least,  re- 
search has  tieen  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  mechanism  by  which  these  toxic  sub- 
stances are  assimilated  by  the  flsh  lias 
been  tmcovered  and  steps  are  now  oelng 
taken  to  break  the  enzymatic  and  pro- 
tein lock  which  rettdns  these  substances 
in  the  fish's  system  to  permit  its  re- 
moval before  consumption  by  man.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  this  problem  Is 
licked — far  trom  It.  The  hardest  part  still 
lies  ahead — the  development  of  the 
method  whereby  this  lock  can  be  broken. 
This  effort  must  be  supported. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  by  this  con- 
tinuing research  effort,  I  am  neverthe- 
less appalled  at  tbe  acknowledged  dearth 
ot  information  available,  and,  for  that 
matter,  research  being  done  on  the  sec- 
ond dimension  of  this  problem,  the  ef- 
fect flsh  diseases  contracted  in  polluted 
water  may  have  on  human  health.  This  is 
to  me  as  crucial  a  problem  as  that  of 
biological  magnification.  For,  although 
many  experts  assert  that  there  Is  no 
known  evidence  ot  any  particular  disease 
being  transmitted  to  the  hiunan  con- 
sumer, virtually  nothing  is  known  regard- 
ing the  susceptibility  of  msm  to  the  viral 
or  bacterial  causes  of  disease  in  flsh.  In 
other  words,  it  Is  possible  that  flsh  can 
function  as  vectors  for  the  causative  fac- 
tors ot  particular  diseases,  even  though 
tbe  developed  disease  in  the  flsh  is  in- 
compatible with  tbe  human  system. 

For  example.  It  is  not  known  bow  the 
cancers  and  abnormalities  In  the  the  flsh 
caught  in  the  Santa  Ana  River  outfall 
may  affect  the  health  ot  a  consumer.  It 
Is  known  that  the  cancer  Itself  Is  not 
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transmlttable:  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  viral  cause  of  the  cancer  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  and  thereljy  develop  in  tbe 
human  consumer.  In  addition,  the  causal 
relationship  between  water  pollution  and 
fish  diseases  is  not  completely  known, 
although  It  is  known  that  the  incidence  of 
disease  increases  in  polluted  waters. 

Until  these  questions  can  be  answered 
and  steps  taken  appropriate  to  those 
answers,  we  will  continue  to  deal  with 
an  extremely  dangerous  unknown.  An- 
swers must  tberetore  be  found  as  soon 
as  possible  to  remove  this  potential 
threat. 

We  are  dealing  then,  vdth  two  distinct 
although  connected  problems.  In  one,  we 
know  what  the  problem  is  and  what  Is 
needed  to  solve  It.  In  the  other,  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem, let  alone  be  on  the  way  to  solving 
it.  In  tills  latter  case,  that  ot  possible 
linkages  between  polluted  water,  diseased 
flsh,  and  human  health,  our  basic  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  tietore  we  may  move  for- 
ward toward  constructive  actions  Is  the 
total  lack  of  definitive  tacts  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  just  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
nections are.  It  Is  to  the  discovery  of  these 
unknowns  that  my  bill  is  directed,  and 
likewise  these  hearings. 


THE  PEACE  OFFICER — A  SYB4BOL 
OF  THE  SYSTEM 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   KSBSASKA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  tragic  and  senseless  occur- 
rences in  many  of  our  cities  bave  re- 
sulted in  death  and  serious  Injury  to 
dedicated  police  officers.  One  such 
tragic  episode  occurred  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  in  Omaha.  Nebr.  A  young 
police  officer,  Larry  Minard,  30  years  old 
and  the  father  ot  five  children,  lost  his 
life  in  a  plotted  bombing  incident,  pay- 
ing the  supreme  sacrifice  while  serving 
his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eulogy  delivered  at 
the  funeral  of  this  young  policeman  ex- 
presses the  mission,  the  value,  and  the 
worth  of  our  peace  officers.  It  would  be- 
hoove all  of  us  to  reflect  upon  the  mes- 
sage of  Dr.  Marvin  E.  Hall,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  In 
tbe  hope  that  we  might  be  better  able, 
throuch  oui*  own  words  and  actions,  to 
help  reestablish  deserved  respect  and 
rightful  status  for  our  police  officers: 

Thx  Pkack  OmcEB — A  Sthbol  or  the 

ST9TUC 

(D«llTere<l    at    the    funeral    of    Larry   Dean 

Mloard  on  August  20,  1970  at  ttie  John  A. 

Oentleman    Mortuary    by    Dr.    Marvin    E. 

Hall.  Pastor  of  the  Plrst  Baptist  Church 

In  Omaha.  Nebr.) 

We  aseemble  here  tcday  %o  honor  and  pay 
our  lact  respects  to  a  peace  officer  who  died 
m  the  line  of  duty.  In  honormg  patrolman 
Larry  Minard.  we  are  honoring  tbe  peace 
keeping  profeaalon,  which  be  represented. 
We  would  do  well  on  this  occasioD  to  exalt 
the  role  or  tbe  peaoe  officer  In  our  democratic 
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loclety.  The  enemlM  of  our  w»y  of  life  h«ve 
im<l  the  Uw  offlcet  ui  unwitting  compU- 
ment  by  telling  hun  he  u  »  part  of  the 
estabUihment.  an4  by  calling  him  k  iymbol 
ol  the  system.  ThU  1«  »n  unwitting  oompU- 
ment  becauM  thui  is  the  beet  system  of  gor- 
orument  this  planet  h««  ever  known.  The 
peace  oUcer  is  «  symbol  of  the  syetem. 
indeed  I  , 

First  of  all.  the  poUceman  Is  a  symbol  oi 
the  universal  authority  of  law  and  order. 
This  authority  la  of  Ood  and  la  ba^o  w 
clvUUiatlon  Itself.  It  waa  revealed  to  Mom* 
on  Mount  Slnal.  It  waa  reinforced  by  the 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  waa  re- 
afflirned  by  the  Lord.  Jesus,  who  came  to 
ampmy  ana  lulflll  the  law.  It  was  reiterated 
bythe  Apostouc  Church  in  the  words  of  the 
ApMUe  Paul,  in  Bonmns  the  13th  chapter. 
thTarsi  se.en  verses  I  would  lUe  to  read 
this  passage  of  scripture: 

Everyone  must  obey  the  state  authorities; 
for  no  authority  ellsus  without  Gods  per- 
mission, and  the  existing  authorities  have 
been  put  there  by  Ood.  Whoever  oppose,  the 
existing  authority  opposes  what  God  has  or- 
dered and  anyone  who  does  so  will  bring 
ludgment  on  hlmseU.  For  rulers  are  not  to 
be  leared  By  those  who  do  good,  but  by  those 
who  do  evU.  Would  you  lUte  to  be  unafraid 
of  the  man  In  authority?  Then  do  what  la 
good,  and  he  will  praise  you.  For  he  Is  Ood  s 
servant  working  for  your  own  good.  But  n 
you  do  evU.  be  afraid  of  him,  lor  his  power 
to  punish  IS  real.  Be  u  Gods  servant  and  oar- 
rlea  out  Ood'a  wrath  on  thoee  who  do  evil. 
For  this  reason  you  mum  obey  the  authori- 
ties—not just  because  of  Gods  wrath,  but 
also  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 

"ThU  Is  also  the  reason  that  you  pay  taxes; 
tor  the  authoriuea  are  working  lor  God  when 
they  fulfill  their  duties.  Pay.  then,  what  you 
owe  them;  pay  them  your  pereonal  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  show  respect  and  honor  for 
them  all." 

GOOD  N»W8  FOB  MOOBai*  MAW 

This  passage  of  scripture  Is  especially  slg- 
niacaut,  when  you  remember  that  It  was 
written  against  the  background  of  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  govem- 
menta  In  the  history  of  the  world.  That  of 
Nero,  the  Caesar  of  Rome!  It  Isnt  the  person 
who  oocuplee  the  seat  ol  authority  that  is 
the  linp...rl.ni  thing,  but  the  authority  usell 
Paul  Isn't  saying  that  we  ahould  respect  Nero 
aa  a  man,  but  we  should  respect  the  author- 
ity of  government.  We  respect  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  may  duagree  with 
him,  but  we  re«p«!t  the  presidency  In  the 
same  manner.  We  respect  and  salute  our  flag. 
not  because  we  agree  with  everybody  in  gov- 
ernment but  because  we  respect  the  olBoe 
they  fill'  The  people  delegate  authority  to 
City  CouncUa.  State  Leglslatuiee  and  Na- 
tional Congreaaee  to  make  the  laws  In  a 
democracy  To  the  pouceman  In  the  precinct, 
the  people  delegate  the  authority  to  enforce 
those  laws.  When  someune  resists  a  police  of- 
flcer,  he  Is  realstmg  all  power  to  restrain  evU. 
When  one  resists  arreat,  he  Is  actually  reelst- 
mg  God  himself,  so  the  police  ofllcer  13  a 
symbol  of  the  universal  authority  of  law 
and  order. 

In  the  second  place,  the  policeman  U  a 
symbol  of  eecurlty.  We  can  sleep  tonlgbt.  be- 
cause policemen  lUe  Larry  wlU  he  awake  and 
alert  lor  danger  everywhere.  The  very  prea- 
ence  of  a  police  officer  la  a  deterrent  to 
cnme.  We  need  to  stress,  not  only  that  crime 
does  not  pay,  but  that  crime  actually  costs 
and  the  cost  ought  to  be  eo  great  that  the 
very  threat  of  punishment  wlU  be  a  deterrent 
to  evU. 

In  the  third  place,  the  policeman  Is  a  sym- 
bol cr  safety  and  caution.  Why  do  we  In- 
tuitively glance  at  the  speedometer  when 
we  see  a  cmlaer  car?  Because  that  cruiser 
car  Is  a  symbol  of  safety.  The  poUca  oOcer 
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Is  a  sort  of  public  conscience  which  remlndB 
us  t->  be  careful.  Tills  1b  for  you  own  good. 
In   the  fourth   place,  the  policemnn  U  a 
symbol  of  service.  One  of  the  flret  things 
my  parents  taught  me   waa  that  a  cop  is 
your  friend,  and  he'«  there  to  help  you  In 
time  of  trouble.  Jesua  said.  "BleMed  are  the 
peacemakers    for   they   shall    toe   called    the 
children  of  Ood."  (Matthew  6:9)  No  one  can 
calculate   the   number   of   dlsturbancae  dis- 
sipated   becauae   of   the    kindly    tact    of   an 
understanding    poUce    officer,    mediating    a 
family  ftgbt  or  brealtlng  up  n  brawl  at  a 
tavern.  The  directions  given  to  people  who 
are    loat;    lost    children    returned    to    their 
homes;    the  police  e*cort  to  the  emergency 
room  of  a  hosplUl.  This  la  service,  and  the 
policeman  is  the  very  symbol  of  public  serv- 
ice. Larry  waa  an  example  of  a  reeponslble 
young  person.  He  a  an  example  of  the  "under 
30"  youth  of  today,  who  supposedly  can  be 
truatedt  Larry  chose  to  do  someihtng  about 
his  world.  Here  waa  a  y^ui^  man  who  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  the  aolution  to  Omaha's  prob- 
lems and  not  a  part  of  the  continuing  prob- 
lem.  Larry   dldnt   drop   out  and   run  away 
from  the  challenges  of  our  time,  ha  elected 
to  accept  some  goals  for  himself  and  to  set 
out  to  make  bia  Hie  count  for   the  public 
good.  The  policeman  la  a  symbol  of  service. 
And  in  the  fifth  place,  the  policeman  is 
a  symbol  of  sacrifice.  Jeaus  aald,  •■Greater 
lovo  liath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
dowu  lUa  life  for  hla  friends."   (John  16:16) 
A   police  officer  is   a   lamb   marked   for   the 
slaughter,  everyday  he  goes  to  work.  He  never 
knows   when   he  will   meet   a   sniper  or  an 
ambush,  or  when  some  sick  mind  will  set  a 
bomb  for  him.  His  family  is  In  Jeopardy,  al- 
ways fearful.  The  fear  of  death  U  someLhlng 
they  learn  to  Uve  with  aU  the  day  long.  The 
police  officers  personal  Integrity  is  Impuued 
at  the  bar  of  Justice  by  a  court  system  which 
£tUl  gties  the  benefit  of  doubt  to  a  criminal, 
and  often  give*  the  crlmUial  the  benefit  and 
advantage,  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  arrastlng  officer.  His  honor- 
able profeaalon  la  carlcstured  and  ridiculed 
by  anarchists  and  communUta  and  the  un- 
derworld, and  even  by  some  naive  and  gulli- 
ble   clergyman,    and   some   who   are   not  so 
naive  but  have  a  sinister  and  subversive  ob- 
jective m  mmd. 

If  Larry  were  here,  he  might  say  to  us 
something  like  this.   He  probably   wouldn't 
amy  It  In   the  hearing  of  other  officers,  but 
he  would  feel  It  deeply. 
I  vow  to  thee,  my  city,  all  earthly  thlncs 

above 
Entire  and  whole  and  perfect,  the  servloe  of 

my  love. 
The  love  that  aaki  no  questions:   the  love 

that  stands  the  teat. 
That  lays  upon  the  altar  the  dearest  and  the 

best: 
The  love  that  never  falters,  the  love    that 

pays  the  price, 
The  love  that   makes   undaunted   the   final 

sacndce. 
And  there's  another  city.  I've  heard  of  long 

ago 
Most  dear  to  them  that  love  her.  moat  great 

to  them  thAt  know, 
We  may  not  count  her  armies;  we  may  not 

see  her  King; 
Her  fortress  U  a  faithful  heart,  her  pride  la 

suffering. 
And  soul  by  soul  and  silently  her  shining 

bounds  Increase, 
And  her  ways  are  ways  of  gentleness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace.  Amen. 

— Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 

Whether  a  peace  maker  dies  in  battle  in 
South  Vietnam  or  la  killed  by  a  sniper,  or  is 
torn  apsirt  by  a  bomb,  or  Is  impaled  on  a 
cross,  the  motive  for  service  la  rooted  In  the 
love  and  loyalty  we  have  as  Christians  to  the 
Son  of  Ood.  our  Lord,  Jesus  Ohrlst. 
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VINCE  IXIMBARDI 


HON.  EDWARD  Pa  BOUND 

or  UAsaACBDSvrrs 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vlnce 
Lombardi's  death  ends  an  era  to  the 
sports  world.  More  than  any  other  man, 
he  made  professional  lootball  what  It  Is 
today:  The  undisputed  king  ol  America's 
sports  and  the  darling  of  Its  sports  fans. 
Everyone  knew  of  Lombardl — the  12- 
yeai-old  sandlot  players  who  pored  over 
his  celebrated  book  "Run  to  Daylight," 
the  Sunday  afternoon  TV  fans  who  mar- 
velled at  his  team's  brutal  efficiency,  the 
corporation  presidents  who  recruited  him 
to  give  inspiring  talks  to  groups  of  lag- 
ging employees. 

Lombardi's  Green  Bay  Packers  reigned 
over  professional  football  for  nearly  a 
decade,  demonitratuig  week  after  week 
the  kind  of  tough,  dlsciplmed  skill  Amer- 
icans like  to  think  charactenitic  of  their 
country  Itself.  The  Packers  were  synony- 
mous with  excellence.  And  Lombardl, 
their  coach,  was  virtually  synonymous 
with  pro  football.  His  photographs  were 
published  everywhere;  The  big  toothy 
grin  when  an  opposing  team  crumbled 
before  a  Gieen  Bay  end  sweep,  the  brood- 
ing preoccupation  when  plotting  strat- 
egy, the  withering  glare  when  confront- 
ing a  player  caught  slacking  during 
drUls. 

He  demanded  nothing  short  of  a  play- 
er's total  effort.  A  taskmaster  almost  un- 
rivaled in  sports,  Lombard!  drove  bis 
athletes  to  the  very  limits  of  their  po- 
tenUal.  He  brought  out  their  beat — by 
buUymg,  by  exhorting,  by  cajoling,  by 
praising.  Many  discovered  in  thecnselves 
undreamed  of  abilities.  They  gave  Lom- 
bardl grudging  respect  even  when  his 
mankUling  practice  sessions  brought 
them  close  to  mutiny.  Jerry  Kramer, 
writing  in  Life  magaztoe,  says: 

No  coach  ever  stamped  hlmaelf  so  dearly 
upon  a  team.  Even  In  the  hottest  daya  of 
summer,  when  he  whipped  us  and  prodded  us 
and  punlahed  us.  when  be  rode  us  so  hard  we 
all  came  together  In  our  tranalent  hatred  for 
him.  I  knew  I  was  his  creation,  and  we  were 
tils  creation,  and  the  difference  lietween  be- 
ing a  good  football  team  and  a  great  foot- 
ball team  was  only  him. 

And,  when  their  passions  had  subsided, 
they  gave  him  something  akto  to  adula- 
tion. Kramer  says : 

Willie  Davis  heard  how  Blck  be  (Lom- 
bardl) waa  the  night  the  Olants  played  an 
exhibition  on  the  Weet  Coast.  WlUle  got  on 
a  plane  In  Los  Angeles  the  same  night,  flew 
all  night,  bad  a  cup  of  ooffee,  went  up  and 
saw  Vlnce  for  two  minutes  and  then  turned 
around  and  flew  home  to  1.0a  Angelea.  "I  had 
to  go.'  WlUls  said.  "I  had  to.  That  man 
made  me  feel  like  1  was  Important." 

Lombardi's  ability  to  bring  a  team  to- 
gether was  as  uncanny  as  his  ability  to 
lead  one.  His  Packers,  as  disparate  and 
dispirited  a  crew  as  exLsted  in  profes- 
sional sports  when  he  took  over  to  1959, 
soon  gave  up  their  sullen  feuds.  The 
team,  to  fact,  showed  the  kind  of  affec- 
tionate comradeship  you  would  expect 
U>  find  only  to  a  combat  platoon  or  a 
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close  family.  This  is  what  Lombardl 
missed  most  during  his  one  year  hiatus 
m  coaching: 

What  I  missed  most  was— weU,  It  w^n  t 
the  tension  or  the  crowds  Of  the  game  on 
Sunday.  There's  a  great  cloeenese  on  a  foot- 
bcUl  team — a  mpport  between  the  men  and 
the  ooach.  Its  a  binding  together,  a  knitting 
together.  For  me.  Its  like  fathers  and  sons. 
That's  what  I  missed. 

Lombardl  snorted  contemptuously  at 
the  bewlldertogly  sophisticated  plays  and 
patterns  now  fashionable  in  pro  football, 
lils  strategy  was  simple  and  direct. 

His  personal  credo  was  equally  simple; 
pride,  courage,  hard  work. 

He  once  said : 

Football  la  not  Just  a  game  but  a  way  of 
life.  It's  a  game  of  oourage,  stamina  and 
coottUnated  efficiency,  of  sacrlflce.  dedication, 
£ell-denlal  and  love. 

No  one  lived  up  to  these  virtues  oetter 
than  Vtoce  Lombardl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  to  the  Recobd 
several  newspaper  columns  on  Mr.  Lom- 
bardi's career: 
I  From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Sept.  *,  1*70 1 

VlKCkNT    LOMBABm 

The  Paclu:Tj  were  j/ounff  and  they  were 
deep  m  latent.  It  iKis  oil  (here.  You  could  see 
It.  jou  could  leel  •(.  The  Redikina?  Ttteyre 
nut  that  yaung,  not  that  talentei.  But  tce'U 
be  there,  we'll  be  giving  in  ii>hat  we've  yet. 
Hell,  there's  no  other  uwiy. — Vlnce  Lombardl, 
quoted  by  Tom  Dowllng  m  the  September 
Wuihlngiunian. 

The  Redskins  wlU  be  there  this  lall.  giving 
what  they've  got.  But  now  they'll  be  there 
without  Vlnce  Lombardl  so  we  will  have  to 
see  how  much  they  will  have  to  give.  Kor  all 
of  his  giant  legacy  to  them— the  know-how 
and  the  credo,  the  examples  set  and  the  les- 
sons taught— there  was  so  much  pure  magic 
and  magnetism  In  hla  presence  that  you  can- 
not be  sure  how  much  the  legacies  can  weigh 
against  the  loss.  What  we  can  be  sure  about 
lo  the  magic  that  was  there — the  drive  and 
the  faith  and  the  ability  lo  Inspire  with  the 
big  toothy  grin  and  the  terrible  angry  snarl- 
He  was  a  very  decent  man,  who  believed 
that  a  rootbaU  team  could  have  a  soul  If  the 
players  believed  In  themselves  and  In  the 
team  and  In  him,  sad  that  then  they  would 
win.  One  measure  of  the  man  Is  that  It  didn't 
sound  corny  when  he  said  It.  And  the  other, 
of  course.  Is  that  It  worked. 

Vincent  Lombardl  was  the  best  football 
coach  of  hla  time — and  the  year  he  spent 
among  us  was  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  this  town  In  a  long  time.  For  a  while 
there,  we  were  traveling  first  class  which 
doesn't  happen  aU  that  often,  let  s  face  It.  In 
this  city  of  second-class  citizens,  built 
around  the  Industry  of  poUUca  which  Is  Itself 
essentially  a  game  of  compromise. 

With  Lombardl  there  was  no  such  word  as 
compromlae.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  win- 
ning wasn't  eveo'thlng.  It  was  the  only  thing, 
which  Is  easy  enough  to  say  except  that  he 
also  Uved  by  It.  There  ujos  no  other  u^y.  You 
know  the  record — a  Pordham  Block  of 
Oranlte.  West  Point,  the  New  York  Olants 
and  then  the  glcry  years  at  Green  Bay;  five 
Katlonal  Football  League  championships,  fln- 
lEhlng  with  three  In  a  row.  1985.  1986.  1987 
This  Is  the  kind  of  record  a  man  can  honor- 
ably  cash  In  and  retire  on.  and  be  com- 
fortably ahead,  safely  enshrined.  So  perh.»ps 
the  greatest  thing  about  Vlnce  Lombardl  Is 
that  he  couldn't  take  It,  sitting  It  out  In  a 
Oreen  Bay  front  offloe  In  1968,  with  a  fancy 
title  and  that  unassailable  legend  and  no 
football  team.  He  hod  put  the  whole  stack 
back  In  the  game  with  the  Waahtngtcn  Red- 
skins, short  on  talent,  long  In  the  tooth,  going 
nowhere.  We  have  Edward  Bennett  Wllllam.t 
to  thank.  In  large  part,  for  getting  him  here 
and  while  it  only  lasted  one  season.  It  was  a 
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winning  season,  7-6-3,  and  that  wasnt  all 
we  had  to  be  thankful  for.  We  bad  the 
evidence  In  Lombardl — and  we  atlll  have  it— 
that  this  town  con  travel  flrst-class.  Some- 
how, you  couldn't  doubt  that  the  Redskins 
would  go  on  getting  better,  and  that  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  would 
ftnally  take  It  all.  because  the  Coach  wouldn't 
have  It  any  other  way.  So  it  was  a  shot  of 
adrenalin  for  a  whole  community  end  that 
Is  Vlnce  Lombardi's  particular  legacy  to  all 

of    us.  

I  Prom  the  New  York  Timea,  Sept.  9.  IVtO  ] 
Some  Sbcond  thovobts 
(By  Arthur  Daley) 
The  chaticea  are  that  not  even  those  doseat 
to  Vlnce  Lombardl  had  a  true  ^predatlon  of 
the  greaineas  of  the  man  nor  a  proper  real- 
ization of  what  a  towering  public  figure  he 
had  beoomc.  But  bis  tragic  death  from  can- 
cer last  week  brought  a  new  appraisal  and 
Vliice  began  to  assume  even  larger  and  more 
heroic  dimenalone. 

Such  was  his  national  Importance  that  the 
news  of  hla  death  rated  a  three-colximn 
spread  on  the  front  page  of  The  New  York 
llmee.  Without  doing  any  exhaustive  check- 
lag.  I  would  venture  the  guess  that  the  last 
football  coach  whose  death  also  rated  the 
front  page  of  The  Times  waa  Knute  Bockne  Of 
Notre  Dame  almost  40  years  ago. 

Like  Bockne,  Vlnce  also  drew  a  eulogy  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
impressive  pan  of  the  Lombardl  funeral  rltea 
was  the  depth  of  the  hold  be  bad  on  the 
football  public  at  large  and  on  hla  players  in 
particular.  There  la  something  especially 
touching  about  seeing  these  roughest  and 
toughest  athletes  Impelled  to  tears  at  the 
death  of  a  mau  who  sometimes  had  been  por- 
trayed as  an  unfeeling  slave-driver.  None  felt 
his  lash  more  than  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 
Yet  they  knew  better. 

TBUS   VALUEa 

"Vlnce  taught  us  the  values  of  life."  said 
Willie  Davis,  the  once  ferocious  defensive 
end  from  Orambllng  who  unahamedly  abed 
t*ars  of  grief  at  the  death  of  bla  former 
coach. 

Lombardl  taught  them  In  everything  ho 
did.  At  practice  one  day  Lee  Roy  Caffey  waa 
dogging  It  and  not  giving  with  the  allout 
effort  that  his  coach  always  demanded.  Vlnce 
came  at  him.  snorting  Are  and  brimstone. 

"Lee  Roy."  beUowed  Lombardl.  "if  you 
cheat  on  the  practice  field,  youll  cheat  In 
the  game.  And  if  you  cheat  In  the  game. 
you'll  cheat  the  r«st  of  your  life.  Ill  not 
have  It." 

Thus  was  hammered  home  a  high  moral 
principal  that  Vlnce  extended  from  the  foot- 
ball field  to  the  outside  world.  It  was  a  sad 
Red  Blalk.  the  great  West  Point  coach,  who 
stood  outalde  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  the 
other  day  and  spoke  tenderly  of  his  prize 
pupil  on  his  Army  staff. 

"Vlnnle's  valuee  were  the  old  values,"  he 
said.  "He  had  an  old-f&shloned  respect  for 
Ood  and  country  and  authority.  By  modem 
standards  I  suppose  he'd  be  classified  as  a 
square.  Yet  he  completely  commanded  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  players." 

There  probably  was  not  a  more  straltlaoed 
coach  la  the  business  than  Vlnce.  a  dally 
churchgoer.  Yet  he  established  a  singular 
rapport  with  the  playboys  on  his  squad,  es- 
pecially Paul  Homung.  who  went  fuU-tUe  In 
his  playtng— on  the  field  and  off  It.  They 
formed  a  mutual  admiration  society.  Horn- 
u  ng  thou^t  Lombardl  waa  the  greatest 
coach  and  Lombardl  thought  Bornimg  the 
greatest  clutch  performer.  Both  were  right. 

Aft«r  the  Packers  had  won  their  flret 
champlonahlp  playoff  of  the  Lombardl  re- 
gime In  1901,  Vlnce  had  all  his  players  and 
their  wtvea  out  to  his  house  for  what  also 
became  a  New  Year's  Eve  party.  He  waa  wan- 
dering roimd  In  hla  role  aa  a  good  host. 
checking  to  make  sure  everyone  waa  happy. 
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Be  approached  Hornung  sprawled  In  an 
overatuffed  chair.  When  Vlnce  told  me  ot 
their  conversation,  be  broke  Into^fala  deep- 
throated  roar  of  laughter.  • 

"I  asked  Paul  If  there  waa  anything  I 
could  do  for  him,"  said  Vlnnle.  "He  extended 
an  empty  glass  and  said,  'Yea.  a  scotch  and 
soda,  please.'  I  reached  for  It  and  yanked 
back  my  band  as  If  Paul  bad  handed  me  a 
viper.  I  suddenly  asked  myself  bow  X  could 
ever  bawl  out  Hornung  for  breaking  the 
rules  when  I  was  serving  him  a  drink 
even  though  the  eeason  was  over  and  rules 
had  been  lifted.  'Ulx  your  own  drink.'  I  said, 
compromising  hospitality  and  coaching  in 
one  sentence." 

A  aurrxB  or  rmiot 
The  one  thing  that  Vlnce  harped  on  moat 
was  pride.  He  demanded  pride  in  indlvlduala 
and  pride  in  team.  It  was  to  q>ell  suooeae  be- 
cause he  instilled  an  esprit  de  corps  that  few 
football  clubs  have  ever  matched.  One  of 
the  strange  items  in  all  the  interviews  with 
so  many  of  the  Packers  was  the  recurrence 
of  the  expressions  of  "father"  and  "father 
image."  I  can't  conceive  of  such  a  rela- 
tionship on  the  part  of  any  other  coach. 

"No  one  Ukee  to  be  himilllated,"  onoe  aald 
P\irzy  Thurston,  a  running  guard  of  all- 
Pro  stature.  "But  this  U  a  totally  dedicated 
man  and  aomehow  you  don't  mind  It  from 
bim.  He  demands  136  per  cent  and  that  way 
be  gets  96  per  cent." 

Vlnce  was  totally  intolerant  of  gifted  ath- 
letes who  refuaed  to  make  full  use  of  tbelr 
abllitlea.  And  none  delighted  him  more  than 
the  one  who  waa  eager  to  learn.  It  VH 
Vlnce  who  made  Bart  Starr  the  extraordi- 
nary quarterback  he  was  to  be.  although  the 
coach  originally  wondered  U  Bart  waa  not  too 
polite  and  too  aelX-eQacing  for  the  job.  But 
Starr  reached  a  point  where  he  even  thought 
exactly  the  same  as  Lombardl. 

Now  Vlnce  is  a  foott>all  legend.  His  elec- 
tion into  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Canton  is  a  certainty  and  the  legend  will 
keep  growing  because  be  has  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mea  that  pro  football 
has  produced. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  i,  1670] 
AacxaicAN  PxoPLX  Told  to  Vai.ux  Loiaaaani'a 

LxssoN  XN  TsAMwoaK.:  PassmxNT  Laaaa  a 

Nation  or  MotrrnKxas 

President  Nixon  led  a  sporta-orlented  oa* 
tlon  yesterday  in  mourning  the  death  of 
VLnoe  Lonbardl  of  the  Redskins. 

"The  power  of  Vlnce  Lombardi's  personal- 
ity swept  the  world  of  sports,"  Mr.  Nixon  said 
in  San  Diego,  where  he  waa  attending  a  state 
dinner  for  President  Gustavo  Dlaa  Ordaa  of 
Mexico. 

"When  I  think  of  Vlnce  Lombardl,  I  think 
of  blm  standing  at  the  side  of  a  football 
field,  his  attention  focused  sharply  on  his 
team.  He  was  an  Imposing  figure — and  an  in- 
spiring one.  On  the  field  and  off,  his  very 
presence  was  commanding.  As  I  think  of  hlni 
thit  way.  I  know  that  he  wUl  always  hold  a 
commanding  place  In  the  memory  of  this 
nation. 

'Vlnce  Lombardl  believed  In  fundamentals. 
On  the  football  field  this  meant  blocking 
and  tarkllng  and  running  to  daylight.  Off 
the  field  it  meant  hla  church,  his  home,  hla 
friends  and  his  family.  He  built  his  Ule — 
as  be  built  hla  teame — around  basic  values 
and  that  la  why  his  greatness  aa  a  coach  was 
more  than  matched  by  bis  greatness  as  a 
human  being. 

"Many  who  knew  very  little  about  football 
nevertheless  knew  a  great  deal  about  Lom- 
bardl. They  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of 
dlsclpUne  and  determination,  of  oourage  and 
commitment,  of  pride  and  purpose,  of  loy- 
alty—and  cf  love.  They  knew  that  he  had 
reached  the  top  of  his  field  because  he  was 
able  to  help  others  discover  the  beat  that  was 
In  themselves. 
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Like  the  poWBT  sweep  wblch  became  hla 
irademiirk.  the  power  ot  Vlnce  Lombiirdls 
pereounUt;  swept  the  world  ol  iporti  »na 
made  ft  iBfitlng  LmpAct  an  the  UTe  ol  all  It 
touched.  He  Mked  a  great  deal  ol  hi*  pUyers 
uDO  his  associates.  But  he  neter  aalted  mor,- 
of  auy  mail  than  he  aalted  or  himself.  The 
i^sou  ail  Ameticaus  can  learn  from  coach 
Lombardis  llle  U  that  a  man  can  become  a 
star  when,  above  all  else,  he  becomes  an 
apostle  of  teamwork. 

•  Several  weeU  ago  I  had  the  privilege  ol 
talking  on  the  telephone  with  ooe^h  Lom- 
baidi  in  the  hospital.  •  •  •" 

He  was  granted  full  control  of  the  Bed- 
stlns  with  the  title  ot  eiecutive  vice  presi- 
dent and  purchased  50  shares  of  stock  In  the 
club  valued  »t  (500.000.  Bis  salary  was  esti- 
mated at  «110,000  annually. 

Although  he  announced  alter  leavmg  the 
hospital  lor  the  first  time  that  he  would  be 
in  training  camp  on  July  19.  when  the  vet- 
eran players  were  origmally  scheduled  to 
report,  he  named  Austin  ■miarlm  he;i.l 
coach  three  days  alter  the  rookies  reported. 
Austin  is  a  lonner  head  coach  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  and  i-as  an  assistant  on  Mr 
Lombardis  staH  at  Oreen  Bay  lor  ill  years, 
only  11  days  after  Mr.  Lombardl  begau 
reettug  at  home  from  his  first  operauOD.  he 
went  to  New  York  City  for  a  meeting  of  NFL 
club  owners  to  discuss  a  dispute  with  the 
players*  aaaodatloa. 

The  nert  day  he  watched  the  veteran  play- 
ers work  out  on  their  own  at  the  Georgetown 
University  football  field. 

Pour  days  livter.  he  aent  to  Balllmore  to 
see  the  Redskins'  rookies  play  the  Colts'  first 
year  men  in  Memorial  SUdlum. 

The  neat  day  he  vlalted  the  veterans  again 
at  Qwjcgeujwn  before  being  readmitted  to 
the  hocpltaL 

Mr.  Lombardl  was  bom  June  11.  1913. 
in  Brooklyn.  N.T. 

He  attended  St.  Francis  Prep  In  BrooUyn 
and  Foidham  University,  where  as  a  5-foot-8. 
185  pound  guard  he  was  one  of  the  renowned 
Seven  Blocks  ol  Oranlte. 

He  never  had  a  losing  season  in  a  career 
that  began  in  1939  at  St.  CeceUa  High  School 
In  EDglewood,  HJ- 

In  1947  Mr.  Lombardl  became  freshman 
coach  at  Fordham  and  two  years  later  Joined 
the  stall  of  Ool.  Barl   (Bed)   Blalk  at  West 

Pol"'-  .„.. 

HIS  first  coaching  In  pro  ball  came  in  1904 
under  Jim  Lee  Howell  with  the  New  York 
Giants.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Lombardl  «as 
appointed  head  coach  and  general  manager 
ol  the  PaOars. 

He  took  a  taam  that  had  a  1-10-1  record 
the  previous  season  and  finished  third  in  the 
Western  Conference  ot  the  NPL  with  a  7-6 
record.  He  never  finished  lower  than  second 
»lth  the  Packers  after  that. 

The  Packers  lost  the  championship  game 
in  1960,  his  second  season,  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Eagles,  17-13. 

Oreen  Bay  won  the  NPL  tlUe  In  1961  and 
1963  and,  after  a  lapse  of  two  seasons,  won 
three  straight,  plus  the  first  two  Super  Bowl 
games. 

Hlfi  overall  coaching  record  In  Oreen  Bay. 
including  ekhlblUons.  was  141-39-4  for  a 
.783  percentage. 

IProaj  the  Boston  UenOd  Traveler, 
sept.  4,  19701 
Thb  LoMBAanx  Raooas 
"I  hope  to  be  a  wlimcr  the  first  year." 
This  was  the  statement  made  February  6. 
1969,  by  Vlnce  Lombardl  as  he  accepted  the 
Head  Coaching  Job  of  the  Washington  lied- 
sitins. 
The  1909 Badakln record:  7  wln»— 6 lossea— 

Itles. 

The  winning  record  hoped  for  by  lx)mt»rdl 
was  realized. 

Jt  was  the  am  wummg  season  tor  the 
Redskins  since  19S5.  ending  a  14-year  famine. 
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It  ftl»o  kept  intact  Lombanll'B  p-eat  record 
of  never  having  had  a  losing  season,  nine  at 
Green  Bay  and  last  ycAr  at  Waahlngion.  His 
10-year  record  now  stands  at  90  victories, 
34  loeses  and  6  ties.  It  wa^i  remarkable  that 
the  7  wins  and  6  loases  was  the  Identical  rec- 
ord Lombardl  had  In  his  nrst  year  at  Green 
Bay  in  1969. 

This  gives  blm  the  second  best  wlunlng 
percentage  in  pro  fooibaU.  .738  Pet.  The 
Rams'  George  AUen  has  the  best  mark,  .756 
Pet.  with  40  wins.  13  losses,  and  3  ties. 

Vlnce  Lombardl  pUyed  his  collegiate 
football  at  Fordham  UnlTeraliy  where  he 
was  one  of  the  famed  '"Seven  Blocks  of 
Granite."  After  attending  Law  School  at 
Pordham.  he  coached  and  taught  ChemUtry, 
Latin  and  Physics  at  3t.  Cecelia  High  School 
In  Englewood.  New  Jersey. 

Then  in  1»48  he  became  the  fine  coach  at 
Pordham  UniverBlty  where  be  served  until 
1948  when  he  was  named  assistant  to  Earl 
"Red"  Blalk   at   West   Point. 

Lombard!  left  the  VS.  Military  Academy 
in  lft54  to  . 

Jim  Lee  Howell  as  offenBlve  line  coach.  In 
four  years  with  the  Giants,  they  won  two 
Eastern  Division  Titles  and  one  World  Title. 
In  1859,  Lombardl  went  to  Green  Bay  as 
Bead  Coach  and  General  Manager  and 
dramatically  altered  the  football  fortunes 
of  the  Packers.  He  look  the  Packers  from  a 
l-lO-l  record  to  contention  his  first  season 
and  from  1960  on.  the  Packers  never  flnlihed 
below  second  as  they  captured  fl  Western 
Division  and  6  World  Championships.  In- 
cluding an  unprecedented  three  In  a  row 
from  1965-1967  and  the  first  two  APL-NPL 
World  Championships  in  1966  and  1967.  Orer- 
all  his  record  was  141-34-4  for  a  .783  win- 
ning percentage. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  General  Manager 
ot  the  Packers.  Lombardl  also  serves,  holds, 
or  held  the  loUowlng  awards  and  positions: 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Public  PacUltles 
Corp.,  of  &iadlson.  Wis..  Pordham  University's 
highest  award— the  Inalgnits  Medal:  The 
Senator  Brlen  McMahan  Award;  Trustees  of 
Pordham  University;  Citizens  Committee  of 
St.  Norberts  College:  President  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  Mental  Health  Association: 
Chairman  of  the  State  Cancer  Pund;  Direc- 
tor of  Pop  Warner  Football;  Special  Events 
Coordinator  of  The  City  ot  Hope.  Also  a 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees.  American  Can- 
cer Society,  District  of  Columbia. 

Lombardl  received  the  high  honor  of  se- 
lection a&  member  of  the  Order  of  Malta. 

In  1969  be  received  many  honors:  The 
John  V.  Mara  Memorial  Award  as  Sportsman 
of  the  Year,  by  ihe  New  York  CYO;  the  ■"SU- 
ver  Buffalo"  award  as  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  National  Boy  Scout  Federation:  "Sales- 
man" of  the  Year  honor  as  voted  in  a  poll 
of  one  million  salesmen  In  the  country;  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor's  degree  In  hu- 
mane letters  from  3t,  Peters  College,  Tren- 
ton. NJ.  He  previously  received  an  honorary 
doctor  or  laws  degree  from  St.  Norbert  Col- 
lege. He  also  was  a  Golden  Fleece  award 
recipient.  Lombardl  waa  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  National  Capitol  Area  OouncU  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  District  ot  Colum- 
bia Division  American  Cancer  Society:  on 
CoEnmlttee  for  Children's  Hospital  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  Honorary 
Chairman  of  Washington.  DC.  Kidney  Poun- 
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Ljnibardi  married  the  former  Marie  Plan- 
izt.  There  are  two  Lombardl  children.  Vin- 
cent and  Su^an. 


THE  NEW  MILITARY 
INTELUGENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May 
I  had  called  to  the  attention  oi  this  body 
the  unbelievable  spectacle  of  a  programed 
tour  of  military  installations  In  our  coun- 
try by  high-ranking  Communist  mllitai-y 
otBcers— page  15772.  May  15.  1970.  and 
page  18795  of  June  8. 
At  that  time  I  commented  that  ap- 
loin  the  New  York  Oianta  under     parently  the  raUonallzation  for  such  Im- 

^  -  ■-- •-     maturity  was  the  hope  that  we  would  so 

Impress  the  CommunistB  with  our  mili- 
tary potential  that  they  would  be  de- 
terred by  fright. 

Recently,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  confirmed  the  inspection  tour 
of  our  mUitary  bases,  stating ; 

It  was  believed  thnt  their  participation 
might  perhaps  lead  to  improved  mutual  un- 
derstanding, the  avoidance  of  dangerous  mis- 
Judgments  of  our  strengths. 

This  Is  military  intelligence?  For 
whom? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  follow  my  remarks  for  the 
Record  : 

DCPABTlceNT  OF  TI«  ABMT.  OfTtCt 

or    THE    AflsiSTAirr     Cfuxr    of 

STAfT   roa   iNTtLLIOKNCl: 

WasMngton.  D.C.,  July  14,  1970. 

Hon. . 

US.  SenaU, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

D«Aa  SBHAToa  ;  ThU  la  In  reply  to 

your  inquiry  ooncernlng  the  tour  of  selected 
ijnltcd  States  Army  Installations  by  com- 
munUt  military  officials. 

The  visit  to  which  Mr.  Olbson  refers,  in 
his  letter  which  accompanlee  your  incloeed 
Inquiry  was  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Annual  Foreign  MUitary  Attache  Tour 
of  several  United  States  mlUtary  installa- 
tions. InvitaUons  to  participate  In  the  tour 
were  extended  to  all  foreign  MUitary  At- 
taches, or  their  aaslatants.  who  are  fuUy  ac- 
credited to  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Military  Attaches  of  some  communist  coun- 
tries were  therefore  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  tour. 

Aa  you  know.  Military  Attaches  are  their 
countries'  dlplomaticaUy  accredited  mili- 
tary observers  In  the  United  States,  and  in 
thu  capacity  they  report  their  obeerratlons 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  their  governments. 
Their  participation  in  the  Attache  Totir  not 
only  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  observe 
firsthand  the  leadership,  trmlnlng  and  dlacl- 

^....«»A«,  w.  .. « ., pUne  of  our  Army,  but  alao  helped  them  to 

datlon  Drive  for  1B70.  He*  also  Is  on  Board  of      gain  a  better   understanding  of  the  P«^'^ 
Directions  of  National  Football  Foundation      and  the  strengths  which  ^re  the 
and  Hall  of  Fame.  Is  a  member  of  Cltlaens 
Committee  for  Peace  and  Security. 

He  recently  received  the  high  honor.  'The 
Lighthouse  Award"  from  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind — honored  as  "Builder 
of  Men." 

Lombardl  authorled  a  beat  seller,  "Run  to 
Daylight."  produced  a  film.  "Second  Effort" 
which  18  in  a  great  demand  by  sales  groups. 
He  also  produced  a  ia-serle«  football  initnio- 
tion  aim. 
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In  some  previous  instances,  the  military 
representatives  of  certain  communist  coun- 
tries were  excluded  from  the  Attache  Tour. 
This  year.  It  was  believed  that  their  partici- 
pation might  perhaps  lead  to  Improved  mu- 
tual understanding,  the  avoidance  of  dan- 
gerous misjudgements  of  our  strengths,  and 
possibly  some  Increase  in  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  observation  for  our  Military  At- 
taches in  their  countries,  which  incidentally 
is  on  an  upward  trend-  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  all  of  the  activity  and  information  to 
which  the  attaches  were  exposed  waa  of  an 
unclassified  nature.  The  protection  of  our 
classified  information  was  an  Inherent  fac- 
tor In  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  At- 
tache Tour. 

Sincerely, 

J.  A.  McChjustian, 
Afofor  Oenerol,  GS.  ACofS  for  Intelligence. 


OUT  country's  greatness.  They  were  able  to 
make  their  observations  In  the  open  and  hos- 
pitable environment  of  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  Some  of  the  governments  represented 
are  police  states  and  we  do  not  expect,  nor 
do  we  always  receive,  reciprocal  treatment 
for  our  own  Military  Attaches  in  their  coun- 
tries. However,  the  marked  dlfferencee  be- 
tween our  society  and  a  poUoe  state  were 
quite  evident,  on  the  recent  tour,  to  the  rsp- 
zvsantatlves  of  some  48  naUona. 


WARREN     TO     LOSE     A     GIANT     IN 
COMMISSIONER   O'BEE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9. 1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  relent- 
less loe  of  the  lawless  and  defender  of 
the  public  safety  Is  retiring. 

He  is  Walter  W.  O'Bee.  police  com- 
mlMioner  for  the  city  of  Warren.  Mich. 

Recently,  the  Macomb  Daily  published 
an  editorial  which  describes  the  dedica- 
tion, compassion,  and  extraordinary 
knowledge  and  ability  which  he  brought 
to  his  lob. 

I   include  the  editorial   "Warren  To 
Lose  a  Giant  In  Commissioner  O'Bee" 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Wauun  To  Lose  *  Giant  in  Commbsioker 
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The  only  persons  who  wUl  applaud  the  re- 
tirement of  Walter  W.  O'Bee,  Warrwi  PoUce 
Commlsaloner,  wlU  Ij*  the  chronic  lawbreali- 
ers. 

Commissioner  O'Bee.  the  nrst  policeman  to 
work  his  way  through  the  Warren  Police 
Department  ranks  and  sUU  only  «.  wUl 
be  missed  by  the  city  he  has  served  so  well 
for  29  years. 

Too.  he  wlU  l)e  missed  by  the  police  serv- 
ing under  him.  whose  champion  he  has  tiecn 
as  often  as  he  has  been  a  fair  and  \u\der- 
.•itandlng  critic. 

Then  there  Is  the  host  of  JeUow  police 
chiefs  and  oflloers  throughout  the  county 
and  area  with  whom  he  has  worked.  To  a 
man  they  wore  in  their  praise  of  the  young- 
est police  commissioner  in  Warren's  boom- 
ing history. 

To  tay  tlist  O'Bee  has  been  a  relentless 
foe  of  lawbreakers,  particularly  organized 
crime,  is  almost  a  groea  understatement : 
grand  Juries  in  Wayne  and  Oakland  County 
have  called  him  In  frequently  because  ot 
his  intimate  Icnowiedge  of  how  the  syndi- 
cate operate*. 

But  relentless  as  be  w3>  In  bringing  to 
Justice  those  who  broke  the  law  In  Wsrren, 
the  commissioner  was  also  a  compassionate 
man. 

At  a  time  In  history  when  tJ.S.  Supreme 
Court  rallngs  have  leaned  toward  the  law- 
breaker's rights  O'Bee  was  found  to  be  well 
nhead  of  the  court  in  recognltlng  thoee 
rights. 

Even  those  whom  Commissioner  O'Bee 
round  it  necessary  to  bring  Into  court  for 
law  vlolaUooB  found  the  commissioner's  fair 
handling  ot  their  cases  a  mitigating  Influ- 
ence. 
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JuBt  BO  did  the  offlcen  serving  under  him 
nnd  they  had  a  genuine  friend  when  ttiey 
cvjnt  up  for  discipline  r.nd  criticism  for  some 
infraction  of  rules. 

Commluloaer  O'Bee  has  not  only  been  a 
policeman's  policeman,"  he  has  been  honest 
and  conscientious  to  an  unfailing  degree.  Al- 
though given  freedom  on  such  matters  as 
taking  a  day  off,  O'Bee  never  failed  to  check 
It  flrst  with  Mayor  Tod  Bates 

There  is  no  record  of  the  thousands  of 
overtime  hours  O'Bee  spent  on  his  job  as 
commissioner  during  bis  tenure  of  almost 
three  years. 

In  his  long,  busy  day.  Commissioner  O'Bee 
also  found  time  to  escort  and  show  visiting 
youngsters  through  the  police  station.  Im- 
possible to  assess  will  be  the  law-respecting 
mnuences  which  Commissioner  O'Bee  ex- 
erted over  others  to  prevent  crime  or  to  de- 
ter someone  Inclined  toward  crUne  to  law- 
abiding  pursutu. 

So.  CommlSBloner  O'Bee  also  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "people's  policeman"  too. 

Now,  after  39  years  In  police  work.  Com- 
missioner O'Bee  has  decided  to  leave  hla  Job 
to  a  younger  man.  He's  right  when  be  says 
that  he  wants  to  quit  now  that  he  hag  the 
Warren  crime  situation  in  hand. 

Mayor  Bates  will  have  no  easy  task  in  re- 
placing so  capable  a  public  servant  and  one 
who  has  been  one  of  the  mayor's  clocest 
friends.  That's  because  O'Bee  served  50  well 
in  the  years  of  Warren's  meteoric  rise  to  one 
of  Michigan's  largest  dtles. 

In  a  rustic  frame  of  reference.  Walter 
O'Bee  Is  "going  out  to  pasture"  voluntarily. 
He's  going  Into  the  cattle  business  full-time 
m  Sanilac  County,  on  a  farm  neor  M&rlette 

Up  north,  Walter  already  owns  a  nucleus  of 
S3  Hereford  and  Black  Angus  beef  cattle,  and 
he  recently  has  bought  farm  ImplemenU  to 
till  the  sou  he  owns,  far  from  the  maddening 
din  of  traffic  and  crime  problems 

But  wherever  Walter  O'Bee  goes,  there  goee 
a.  man. 


CONSPIRACY    AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION 
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of  t^e  hijackers  was  killed  and  the  other 
wounded,  apparently  by  armed  guards  aboexd 
the  plane.  El  Al  Is  the  only  major  line  to 
"rlda  shotgun".  Because  It  is  pu-dcularly 
vulnerable  as  an  airline  flying  its  ]eu  on 
international  routea  In  and  out  of  a  country 
ttt  war.  it  has  taken  tlrf  most  extensive  pre- 
cautions of  any  line.  Including  fiearchlng  pas- 
^ngera  belore  they  lioard  Its  phmes.  How  the 
two  terrorlsifi  slippea  their  weapons  through 
the  search  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
undergone  before  boarding  Ls  not  clear,  but 
the  ultimate  protective  device,  the  armed 
guards,  rolled  the  hijackers  without  harm- 
ing the  pa&sengers  or  crew. 

Searching  passengers  and  arming  guards 
may  be  eCecUve  &galast  Individuals,  psycho- 
pathic or  merely  inadequste,  who  have  selaed 
planes  In  the  psJt.  But  what  can  society  do 
to  defend  Itself  against  the  evil  conspiracy 
that  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  has  mounted  against  it?  The  gov- 
ernmente  of  the  lands  In  which  It  operates 
disclaims  responsibility  for  the  Front  or  for 
the  conspiracy  it  is  engaged  in.  The  situation 
ifi  not  as  simple  as  was  that  In  1904  when 
President  Boosevelt'e  cahle  to  the  Sultan  of 
Moroooo.  "Pardicarls  alive  or  Raisull  dead  " 
produced  Pardicarls  alive  two  days  later.  The 
Idea  of  seizing  and  holding  Arabs  as  counter- 
hostages  to  those  that  are  held  by  the  con- 
spirators may  be  tempting,  but  Is  hardly 
likely  to  be  used.  And  the  proposal  voted 
down  by  an  International  conference  on  hi- 
jacking last  year  that  sanctions  be  applied  to 
countries  granting  asylum  to  hijackers  is  no 
more  likely  of  getting  general  support  now 
than  It  was  then. 

But  the  four  eelsures,  only  one  of  wtilch 
was  aborted,  leave  a  sense  of  general  outrage 
that  cannot  be  denied.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  260  hijackings,  of  which 
187  were  successful  and  only  63  that  were 
thwarted.  Many  of  these  were  by  individuals 
and  It  Is  quite  poaslble  that  more  effective 
preventive  measures  could  have  prevented 
them.  But  there  Is  not  likely  to  be  an  end 
of  those  like  Sunday's  seizures,  which  are 
the  product  of  a  political  con^lracy  until 
the  civilized  nations  who  are  the  victims  find 
some  way  of  punishing  those  who  are  ttltt- 
mately  responsible. 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  COHNPCTU-'Ul 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 
Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hi- 
jackings of  the  post  weekend  are  a  tragic 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  mis- 
guided Individuals  will  engage  in  Inter- 
national piracy  and  bladcmall.  The  se- 
vere menace  posed  by  such  criminal  ac- 
tivity, threatening  not  only  property  but 
life  as  well,  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
world.  In  its  largest  seiue,  these  con- 
certed hUBcUngs  constitute,  as  an 
editorial  m  the  September  8  edition  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  suggests,  a  "con- 
spiracy against  civUlzatlon."  How  civili- 
zation will  ultimately  react  to  such  pres- 
sure will  be  crucial,  for  this  Is  the  acid 
test.  Strong  and  decisive  actions  must  be 
taken  by  all  free  nations  if  international 
air  travel  is  to  continue  as  a  viable  con- 
cept. 

1  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

OoNBnaacT  Ajajtxmr  Civiuzatton 
The  iMrbaric.  almost  simultaneous,  hijack- 
ing of  four  Jet  alrUners,  tliree  of  them  suc- 
cessful, presents  the  civilized  world  with  a 
challenge  that  somehow  it  wUl  base  to  meet 
effectively.  It  Is  protMbly  significant  that  the 
only  unsuccessful  seizure  attempt  was 
against  the  El  AI  Israel  airliner,  where  ooa 


CODRAQEOUS  CX3DPLE  PROVIDE 
MEDICAL  AID  AND  A  MEASURE  OF 
HOPE  TO  NATIVES  OF  DIFFA  RE- 
GION IN  NIGER.  AFRICA 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  Hswan 

m  THE  HOIJ3E  OP  REPRBSKNTA'1'IVES 
Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
day  may  not  be  too  far  distant  when  all 
Americans  will  consider  it  fashionable 
to  be  charitable  toward  one's  fellow  hu- 
man beings.  For  perhaps  too  long  we 
Americans  have  come  to  expect  that  a 
beneficent  government  win  care  for  an 
those  who  are  unable  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. This  Is  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  our  attitudes  toward  unfor- 
tunate peoples  In  other  coiintries. 

Recently,  however,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  telling  the 
story  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Kirker.  Ttx 
story  was  so  touching  that  it  may  con- 
vince large  numbers  of  Americans  that 
charity  is  not  only  fashionable  but  re- 
warding. 

Five  years  ago.  the  Klrkers  forsook  a 
lucrative  medical  practice  In  Hawaii,  said 
goodbye    to    friends    and    family,    and 
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traveled  to  the  Dtfla  Region  of  Niger,  a 
newly  Independent  African  country 
north  of  Nigeria. 

As  the  only  doctor  In  the  region.  Bill 
Klrker  worked  In  appalling  conditions, 
dispensing  as  much  medicine  as  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  building  a  60-bed  hos- 
pital, performing  CO  operations  monthly. 
His  beautiful  wife.  Barbara,  served  foi 
a  time  as  his  anesthetist  during  opera- 
tions, and  more  recently  she  has  been 
running  the  hospital's  diet  Idtchen. 

Their  efforts  led  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Niger,  Samuel  Adams,  and  the 
director  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  In 
Niger,  Maitourare  Oadjo,  to  nominate 
them  tor  the  Lane  Bryant  International 
Volunteer  Award.  They  were  named  as 
winners  of  a  citation  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kirkers  are  Improv- 
ing the  health  of  people  In  DUfa,  but 
there  is  certainly  room  for  additional 
unprovement.  As  the  article  points  out. 
average  life  expectancy  In  Dlffa  is  39 
years,  as  compared  with  the  US.  average 
of  about  70  years.  About  30  to  50  percent 
of  the  children  die  of  Infections  before 
the  age  of  5. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  BUrker  are  seeking  sup- 
port of  their  program,  both  In  terms  of 
medical  personnel  volunteers  and  finan- 
cial aid.  Very  few  causes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  as  worthy  as  the  medical  program 
the  Kirkers  have  undertaken  in  Niger. 

I  know  that  any  donations  sent  to  the 
Kirkers.  in  care  of  2523  East  Manoa 
Road.  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822,  would  be 
put  to  most  worthy  use. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Rkcobo  might  be  inspired  from 
reading  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Kirk- 
ers' activities,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  entire  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Olvmo  Vr  -Tra  Oooo  Uwtf  To  *!»  Onrais 

(By  Toml  KnAefler) 

Plve  vc»r5  ago.  Dr.  Bill  Klrker  WM  "»11  B«t." 

He  had  a  beautiful  wife.  He  had  completed 

hla  IDternal^p   at   Queen's  UedlCAl   CeQt«r, 

wma   tlirough    with    hla    military    obllgauon 

and  WM  a  partner  In  a  thriving  practice  here 

Then  he  went  to  practice  medicine  In  the 

heart  of  Africa.  There  w««  no  running  water. 

no  electrlcllv  and  no  other  doctor  for  some 

ISO.OOO  people  In  an   area  larger  than  the 

stAie  of  Indiana. 

His  explanation  Is  Mmple  u  It  la  humble: 

•1   decided,   and   my   wife   agreed,   that  1 

could  make  a  more  algnlflant  contribution 

by  going  to  an  area  where  no  medical  care 

wa5  available  unless  a  doctor  went  there." 

And  while  they  have  no  larger  bank  bal- 
ance to  show  for  their  efforts,  an  Interview 
with  the  Klrkera  revealed  healthy  payclilc 
■ad  emotional  income  from  their  penooal 


•  even  has  thla  bonua:  WeU  over  a 

thousand  children  Tiave  been  named  after 
him  by  mothers  who  went  to  him — tnatead 
of  delivering  at  home— because  of  severe 
obstetrical  complications. 

In  gratitude,  the  b«ble«— boys  and  glrto— 
bear  his  name,  rather  than  their  fathers  as 
Is  the  common  practice. 

Mrs.  Klrker,  a  former  prDfeealonal  Ha- 
waiian and  Tahltlan  dancer  here  and  on  the 
Mainland,  laughed-  "The  people  cant  quite 
say  Klrker-  It  cornea  off  more  like  'Kree- 
»»y.'  •• 

The  Klrkere  are  ao  sold  on  what  they're 
doing  they  expect  to  g'^  back  to  the  "boem- 
docka"  for  another  10  yean  ot  ao. 

But,  am.  aeveral  montlia  of  vaoattoo  vint- 
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ing  with  her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs    liOr«n 
NelaoD  of  2623  East  Masoa  Road. 

The  Kirkers  hope  that  by  the  time  they  go 
back,  they  can  convince  other  physldana 
and  medic*!  personnel  to  do  likewise. 

Klrker  "Jiut  can't  understand  why"  more 
physicians  don't  take  the  opportunity  to 
serve  In  remote  areas. 

"Even  strictly  from  a  Mlflah  rtandpolnt. 
there's  ao  much  to  be  gained— learning  about 
new  cultures,  new  countries  and  new  lan- 
iruftges,"  he  said. 

Klrker  eatunatae  that  haU  of  the  dooton 
m  the  tJ  S  could  well  be  spared  and  spared 
around  the  world. 

Klrker  and  hla  wife.  Barbara,  first  went  to 
Africa,  more  BpecLflcally  Klger,  as  Peace  Corps 
valunteera.  He  served  as  head  of  a  Peace  Corps 
medical  team.  Their  pay  was  »115  a  month 
each,  plus  a  savings  plan  of  $75  a  month  per 
person  that  was  banked  for  them  by  the  D.S. 
Qovemment. 

At  the  end  of  a  two-year  hitch,  the  reat 
of  the  team  left  and  the  U-S.  dropped  Niger 
from  Its  aMlstance  list.  Klrker  acc«pt«d  the 
Niger  government's  offer  to  remain  as  a 
e7.700-a-year  department*!  director  of  health 
of  Dlffa  County. 

"D-on't  let  that  title  fool  you,"  Klrker  eaid. 
"It's  nothing  hut  a  fancy  title  that  doeant 
mean  anything.  I'm  the  only  doctor  for  the 
entire  section  of  Dlffa." 

Dlffa  Is  one  of  seven  sections  In  Niger, 
which  was  granted  independence  from  tho 
Prench  in  19«0.  It  Is  north  of  Nigeria,  next 
w  Lake  Tchid  and  encomp=«es  a  large 
■outhem  portion  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Niger  Is  said  to  be  on*  of  the  mowt  ;tAble 
countries  in  Africa.  Klrker  describee  !t«  presi- 
dent. Dlori  Hamanl,  as  "a  very  good  man" 
and  notes  that  there  has  been  no  revolution 
and  no  change  In  government  artnoe  trfl  Inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  country  Is  very  poor.  And  the  coat 
of  living  ts  exceedingly  high— aa  high  as  the 
sweltering  160-degree  temperatufe  in  the  di- 
rect sun  during  the  siiminer  months.  In  the 
winter,  the  temperature  runs  around  110 
to  120  degrees  during  the  day  and  drops  to 
near-freezing  at  night. 

In  Dlffa,  gasoUne  eoets  •l.SO  a  gallon.  Land 
Rovers  are  about  the  only  vehicle  that  can 
•make  it  in  the  countrj-side.  There  are  no 
roods.  Juit  sand  dunee.  And  lots  of  water 
holes  during  the  bug-lnfeated  ruiny  season 
Because  U  rains  only  10  to  12  times  during 
:he  two-montb  rainy  season,  water  la  crucial. 
The  sanitation  level  Is  "non-e3tl*t«nt"  in 
■-he  buah.  where  people  live  in  graas  huu. 
The  more  affluent  have  mud  house*,  con- 
sidered the  best  way  to  beat  the  constant 
heat.  Educated  families  live  in  cement  block 
residences. 

The  people  are  either  nomads  who  rottjn 
the  desert  and  are  lighter  skinned,  or  black 
Africans    of    several    tribal    extractions. 

As  a  reonlt.  there  are  seven  major  lan- 
guages— each  as  different  as  Japanese  is  from 
English.  This  '*oeent  Include  the  aaaortment 
of  dialecu  and  Prench.  which  is  the  national 
language. 

Klrker  said  he  often  has  to  have  several 
interpreters  to  assist  him.  And  lacking  medi- 
cal consultants,  he  has  a  library  of  100  well- 
used  text-books. 

Despite  the  bugs,  snakes,  lack  of  running 
water,  electricity,  intense  heat,  low  pay  and 
high  costs  Klrker  is  stlU  eager  to  have  other 
medical  personnel  Join  him. 

The  Niger  government  pay*  for  nnindtrip 
transportation  and  the  problem  of  education 
of  children  is  "not  insurmountable."  accord- 
ing to  Klrker. 

la  addition  to  peraonnel.  he  la  hoping  to 

set  up  a  nonprofit  charitable  corporation  to 

enable  Americans  to  contribute  funds,  drugs 

and  equipment  to  help  finance  his  hospital. 

Klrker  aald; 

"Ifa  not  that  the  government  Isn't  oo- 
operatlve.   They're   giving   us   all   they   can. 
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Ifa  simply  that  they  Just  don't  have  the 
kind  of  money  needed.  They're  Just  so  poor. 
The  budget  now  rxini  10  cenu  per  person 
per  year  and  I  work  a  lot  of  the  time  with- 
out drugs." 

He  and  his  wife  are  anxious  to  meet  tnoi- 
vlduAls  or  groups  Interested  In  assisting  the 
program.  They  also  plan  to  put  on  fashion 
benefits  featuring  African  garments  to  raise 
funds. 

When  they  first  got  to  Dlffa,  the  main 
medical  facrillty  consisted  of  "two  buildings 
with  two  patients  sitting  Inside." 

Since  then,  he  has  built  up  his  hospital, 
consisting  of  10  buildings  with  sU  specialty 
secUons.  The  hospital  has  60  beds  and  a 
dally  average  of  110  In-patlents.  Those  lack- 
ing beds  sleep  on  the  floor  in  grass  huts. 

More  bed.s  are  needed.  But  they  cost  150 
each  and  It  costs  an  equal  amount  to  trans- 
port them,  according  to  Klrker. 

Other  urgent  needs  he  cited;  A  funotJon- 
ing  laboratory,  an  X-ray  facility,  a  surgloal 
unit  that  would  enable  operating  under  »•- 
ceptlc  conditions,  sanitary  washing  condi- 
tions. And  many  people  are  still  working  as 
volunteers  because  the  co^ernment  can't  put 
them  on  the  payroll. 

He  aald,  "We  hope  to  have  our  own  well 
and  our  slectrlclty  working  by  the  time  we 
return." 

He  attends  between  100  and  SOO  out-pa- 
Uents  dally  and  does  about  60  operations 
monthly.  Only  patients  who  are  very  sick 
are  evacuated  to  the  hospital  from  seven 
out-patient  dispensaries  dotted  through  the 
county  snd  manned  by  crews  of  African 
nurses  snd  orderUes. 

Because   of   the   personnel   shortage.   Mrs. 
Klrker  is  an  active  parUd pant— pitching  in 
where  needed.  For  over  n  year,  the  former 
d»ncer  gave  th-  anesthetic  during  surgery. 
More  rece'itlT.  «he  set  up  the  hospital's  diet 
kitchen,    which    leeds   two   meals    daily- 
She   ha«   wrrked  out  a  clever  cook  book 
originally  for  Peace  Corps  personnel,  show- 
ing how  to  prepare  native  foods  and  waya  to 
substitute  for  American  and  Oriental  dishes. 
Klrker  aays  of  his  wife's  talent:  "She's  an 
excellent  cook  nnd  can  make  anything  taste 
like   anything.  She  prepares  her  own  ham. 
pork  ehopa,  bacon  and  even  sausages." 
Because  she's  such  a  good  cock,  be  said, 
rood  isn't  a  problem."  But.  aald  he,  "I  did 
rrive  fresh  apples" 

She  yearned  for  "Oriental  faces  and  Orien- 
tal food." 

The  couple  met  on  the  Mainland  whan  be 
was  a  senior  In  medical  school  and  she  a 
dancer  on  tour. 

He  said,  "I  was  visiting  my  family  and  my 
dad.  a  former  phyaletan  In  Michigan,  said  I 
ought  to  go  down  and  see  the  Hawaiian  ahow 
Bt  a  nearby  nightclub  I  did." 

The  Kirkers  managed  to  get  a  vacation 
from  Niger  only  because  a  Norwegian  physi- 
cian wrote  to  aak  whether  he  could  get  a 
temporary  Job  while  his  wife  did  anthropo- 
logical work  In  the  arfta. 

Dnllke  the  D-3..  where  Illnesses  of  aging. 
such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer,  are  the  key 
medical  problems.  In  primitive  Niger,  the 
sversge  perion  doe^m't  live  long  enough  to 
get  such  chronic  aliments. 

The  me  expectancy  there  U  39.  compared 
to  the  V3  aver^pe  of  alwut  70. 

An  cstunated  90  to  50  per  cent  of  children 
die  of  infections  t>efore  they're  6,  up  to  15  per 
ct^nt  from  malaria. 

Other  major  klUera  are  smallpoi,  dysen- 
tery, encephalitis,  hepatitis,  pneumonia,  tu- 
berculosis,   measles    and    yellow    fever. 

Hence,  pre'^entive  medtolne  through  Im- 
munizations la  ons  of  Klrker's  impcutant 
programs  A  mobile  Immunisation  unit  ram- 
bleo  around,  catching  people  where  they 
are — «long  aand  dunes.  In  the  market  place. 
in  the  vlllage^to  give  them  vaccines. 

Klrker  enjovs  a  good  relaUonahip  with  the 
peopls  now.  At  firat,  he  said,  they  really  imn 
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away  from  him  because  he  was  the  first  white 
man  they'd  ever  seen. 

Now.  the  color  barrier  Is  gone  for  the  most 
part.  It  Isn't  unusual  for  a  patient  to  walk 
500  nUtes  to  see  blm. 
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Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 
Mr.  QTJILLEN.  Mr.  Spenker.  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  East  Asian  studies 
at  MlUigan  College.  Tenn..  Dr.  Wen  Yen 
Tsao.  delivered  what  I  feel  was  a  very 
important  address  at  the  49th  Street 
Christian  Church  in  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
on  March  8.  1970,  and  at  Johnson  Bible 
College  on  April  19. 1970. 

His  address,  which  also  wa-s  reprinted 
in  the  July  12  Issue  of  the  Christian 
Standard,  deals  with  what  he  terms  the 
horrifying  moral  decay  within  this 
country. 

Dr.  T^ao  discusses  the  "gaps  of  men" 
in  his  article  and  I  am  making  his  words 
avaUable  for  readers  of  the  Rscoaii: 
CoNsmxUNO  Gaps — ^Whsn  Man  BaxAKs  Cok- 

MtmiCATTOK  WrtH  OOD,    Hx  lNVTT«0  A  MUL- 
TTTUDX  or  BVIL6 

<By  Wen  Yen  Tsao) 
Man  is  a  sodal  being,  gregarious  by  nature 
And  yet,  man  in  dealing  with  his  feUowman 
is  peculiarly  Intolerant  and  at  times  cruel. 
Throughout  history  the  worst  enemy  cf  man- 
kind has  been  man  himself.  In  modern  times 
we  unhappily  have  found  that  Instead  of 
harmony  and  goodwill,  there  are  conflicts 
and  gaps  among  men. 

CAPS  EVKBTWHSaC 

Internationally  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n  saw  the  emergence  of  the  cold  war  in 
which  a  gap  was  clearly  discernible  between 
the  Communist  world  and  the  free  world. 
The  early  1960*8.  however,  ushered  In  a  dif- 
ferent global  situation.  Almost  overnight  the 
Communist  world  was  no  longer  monolithic: 
its  inherent  contradictions  have  led  to  Its 
Inevitable  eroelon  resulting  in  many  un- 
patchable  gaps.  The  schism  between  the  two 
Communist  gtanw  has  made  It  especially 
clear  that  the  deep-root«d  national  interests 
of  the  two  have  shattered  the  Marxist  dream 
of  international  Communist  unity.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  is  the  free  world  any 
more  monolithic  Similarly  many  gapa  on 
this  side  of  the  iron  curtain  have  made  it 
anything  but  a  united  house. 

IntemoUy  the  gaps  in  any  human  society 
sje  ubiquitous.  Even  In  the  same  family  gaps 
seem  to  be  Inevitable  There  la  a  gap  between 
husband  and  wife.  As  a  Chinese  saying  goes. 
"Though  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  the  bed- 
raatea  dream  dlffercnl  dreams." 

There  Is  a  gap  between  brothers.  The  sup- 
posed brotherly  affection  has  often  been 
besmirched  by  Jealousy  and  enmity,  fratri- 
cide Is  as  old  as  the  history  of  man.  Modem 
Cains  are  often  reported  In  the  press 

There  is  a  gap  between  father  and  son. 
The  prodigal  son  la  certainly  not  a  monopo- 
lized by-product  of  modem  cIvtllBatlon. 
A-lam.  belnc'  made  in  the  image  of  God.  wa? 
as  good  as  the  son  of  God.  And  yet  Adam 
defied  Ood  by  eating  the  fcrbldden  fruit- 
Ever  since  then,  in  spite  of  ethical  and  religi- 
ous precepts  with  spedaJ  emphasis  on  filial 
pity,  the  son  more  often  than  not  is  rebel- 
lious against  the  father. 

Perhaps  the  »o-called  "generatton  gap"  Is 
actually  a  hangover  from  the  son's  nge-lcng 
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rebellion  against  his  father.  The  term  "gen- 
eration gap"  of  course  Is  aemauticaUy  fal- 
lacious and  logically  unaound.  What  Is 
meant  by  the  word  "generation"?  Ghrono- 
loglcal  or  biological?  Physiological  or  spirit- 
ual? Nevertheless,  the  term  has  been  used  to 
poelt  an  imaginary  gulf  between  a  segment 
of  people  compaxatlvely  younger  and  another 
comparatively  older.  The  confrontation  be- 
tween the  two  has  been  dramatized  by  the 
utter  contempt  of  the  younger  people  for  the 
established  conventloos.  whatever  they 
might  be. 

The  ubiquity  of  gaps  In  a  modem  Ameri- 
can society  has  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  oft-cited  pledge.  "One  naUon  un- 
der Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all,"  has  become  almost  like  a  mockery. 

IZXKIKL'B   WOBLD 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  today  In  the 
United  States  mav  be  somewhst  compara- 
ble to  the  situation  In  Israel  before  the  faU 
and  dastructlofn  of  Jerunalem  In  68fl  BC.  For 
a  glimpse  of  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple during  this  period,  read  Ezeklel  13  1-5; 
23:35-31. 

Before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Eaeklel  re- 
peatedly denounced  hla  paople  for  thidr 
wlckednws  of  all  kinds,  and  he  constantly 
warned  them  of  the  impending  disaster.  A 
catalog  of  the  inlqulUes  and  sins  oommltted 
by  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  prophet's  time 
may  be  made  as  follows:  (1)  oppression  of 
strangers,  widows,  and  fatherless;  (3) 
violence  snd  murder:  (3\  lewdness  and  vile 
indulgence  of  lust;  (4\  bribery  and  extor- 
tion; (5)  disregard  of  parents;  (8i  protatu- 
tlon  of  the  Sabbath;  and  (7)  Idolatry.  The 
worst  of  the  iniquities  was  that  the  sons  of 
Israel  had  forsaken  their  own  Ood.  who  said 
through  Kxeklel:  'Thou  hast  forgotten  me." 

Let  tu  have  a  look  at  the  JewlPh  people 
who  fl*jjrantly  violated  the  moral  laws.  They 
included  all  classes.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
Identify  them  by  groups:  (1)  The  prophets, 
who  should  have  spoken  God's  truth,  de- 
ceived and  misled  the  people  (3)  "Hie 
priests,  who  should  have  kept  and  revered 
the  derlne  law.  violated  and  profaned  It.  (3) 
The  princcji.  who  should  have  prnt«cted  their 
subjects  and  promoted  their  welfare,  did 
Just  the  oppoElte.  (4)  The  people  generaUy. 
who  should  have  exercised  JusUce.  sympathy, 
and  concord,  oppressed  and  robbed  titietr 
nelshbors. 

It  seems  that  aU  classes  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  etrlvlng  toother  for  the  nation's 
ruin.  The  prophet  was  alarmed  at  what  be 
saw,  and  he  was  fervently  trying  to  stem  the 
tide  to  save  his  people  from  destruction. 

The  prevaUing  situation  In  this  country 
and  the  situation  in  Israel  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  are  comparable.  Iniquities  are  rife 
and  perpetrators  are  running  rampant. 

XACtSM 

One  of  the  worst  Iniquities  among  Ameri- 
cans todsy  la  racism.  The  oppression  of 
stransers.  which  Er«klel  denounced,  can  be 
found  In  racial  discrimination,  which  has 
led  to  extremism  In  all  forms.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  American  people  cannot  rid  them- 
selves of  racial  preludlce  The  whites  gen- 
erally have  little  respect  for  the  blacks.  The 
blacks,  hSTlnK  been  dl.tcrlnUnated  agmlnst 
since  the  om'nous  year  of  IfllS  when  a  ship- 
load of  Negro  slaves  was  brought  to  Virginia, 
are  antaconlstlc  toward  the  whites. 

In  recent  yean  racial  prejudice  has  taken 
on  the  ugliest  form  of  racism,  which  la  a 
coin  of  two  sides— while  racism  and  black 
racism  Anim^iltv  is  often  inflamed  and  no- 
lent  mean^  are  freqiicntly  emploved.  Kspe- 
claUv  In  disputes  Involving  Negroes,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  arruments  will  be  thrown  over- 
board and  emotion  will  instantly  Isrnite,  mak- 
inp  people  take  sldee  according  to  the  color 
line — the  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

With  such  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  the 
racial  problem  wUl  become  Increasingly  seri- 
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ous.  Host  of  the  ao-caUed  white  Utwrals, 
though  seemingly  sympathetic  with  the 
blacks,  are  hypocrites.  If  they  are  poUtlclans 
their  interest  is  In  votes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  track.  Liberal  politicians.  If  they  can 
afford  It,  usually  live  in  newly  developed  sub- 
urban areas  and  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools;  yet  they  claim  to  be  crusaders 
for  clvU  rights  and  they  cry  out  demasdlng 
desegregation!  Dr.  8.  I.  Hayakawa.  the  sam- 
urai who  became  famous  overnight  in  San 
Pranclseo  last  year,  rightly  pointed  out :  "Ton 
and  I  can  live  in  the  suburbs  and  demand 
integration  In  the  schools  downtown.  We  can 
make  the  moral  demands  and  someone  else 
has  to  live  with  them." 

In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  solve  the  racial 
problem  we  should  eradicate  the  erroneous 
conception  of  racial  superiority  and  give  way 
to  new  concepU  of  the  equality  of  man  Let 
us  hold  this  truth  to  l>e  self-evident  that  the 
character  and  Integrity  of  a  person  does  not 
depend  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  l^t 
us  all  take  the  apostle  Paul's  words  to  heart: 
"There  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  Is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  Is  neither  male 
nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  In  Chrlat  Jesus" 
fOalatlans  3:  38). 

nOLEWCS 

In  close  connection  with  racism,  violence 
Is  another  Iniquity  tormenting  American  so- 
eletv.  Violence  snd  murder  are  listed  In  the 
catalog  of  Ereklers  denunciations  Some  in- 
tellectuals, notablv  Erwln  N.  Orlrwold.  for- 
merlv  Dean  of  Harvard  Law  School-  have 
pointed  out  that  since  America  was  founded 
in  revolution.  It  hss  In  It  a  certain  amount 
of  congenital  dlarefrard  for  law.  This  explana- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  can  hardly  furnish  a 
justifiable  excuse  for  resorting  to  eheer  phys- 
ical force.  A  naftlon  which  might  have  been 
horn  m  violence  should  by  no  means  con- 
tinue to  live  in  violence.  Aa  s  child  one 
acts  like  a  child:  as  an  adult  one  acts  like 
an  adult.  Aa  America  has  reached  Ita  ma- 
txTrtty.  It  should  have  been  weaned  from  vio- 
lence. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  As  the 
present  situation  stands.  It  seems  that  as 
long  as  the  5llent  malorlty  remains  silent 
America  is  Ignominlously  becoming  a  na- 
tion dominated  bv  the  "ronlne."  the  Japa- 
nese t«rm  for  riffraffs.  mlBflta.  swashbucklers, 
and  brates-  These  asocial  elements  In  the 
United  States  are  better  orvanlred  and  far 
more  eoDhlsticated  than  their  Japanese 
counterparts.  Under  the  aeds  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  with  the  bleeslng  of  the  so- 
called  lefUst  and  liberal  secraentB  of  the 
country  they  have  become  IncreaalnirtT  vo- 
-Iferoua  and  violent.  Intlmldatlnc  the  irreat 
malorlty  of  the  people  Into  silence.  Billy 
Graham  was  recently  reported  to  have 
blamed  the  "white  news  medls  for  Imposinu 
a  leadershlD  on  the  American  public  which 
they  do  not  want  and  for  making  heroes  of 
radicals,  both  black  and  whites"  fAssoclated 
Press.  Pebruarv  37.  1970> .  Eve:  a  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  William 
O  Douelas.  Is  openly  preachlns  the  itospel 
nf  revolution  In  his  newly  published  book. 
"Point*  of  Bebelllon.*'  saving  that  where 
grievances  are  strong,  "violence  may  be  the 
only  answer  to  oppression! 

With  such  moral  and  material  support 
to  egg  them  on.  the  American  "renins"  have 
made  a  mockerv  cf  the  American  Judicial 
system  by  performing  bestiality  In  the 
coijrts;  they  have  made  a  mockerv  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  by  taking  to  the  street  their 
cause*  or  grievances.  Streets  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Capitol:  streets  have  ijecome 
the  counterpart  of  people's  courts  of  Red 
China:  streets  have  been  transformed  into 
the  Kremlin  of  the  Soviets! 

Americans  generally  have  been  so  spoiled 
by  such  a  large  measure  of  liberty  under  the 
Constitution  that  they  seem  to  have  taken 
much  for  granted  and  scarcely  appreciate  It 
Liberty  haa  become  license  to  practice  llcen- 
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tlousness  of  all  kiods,  "O  liberty!  what  crimes 
are  commuted  in  tliy  name!" 

Today  people  In  thta  land  of  freedom  and 
democracy  are  gripped  by  the  fear  of  vio- 
lence In  all  forms.  In  the  wake  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  assassination.  Washington  was 
sacked  for  the  s«cond  time  in  one  and  a  half 
centuries,  not  by  an  enemy  from  without 
but  by  Its  own  cuizens  from  within,  not  for 
a  plausible  cause  but  for  the  sake  of  violence. 
Indeed,  violence  has  become  a  way  of  UXe 
of  the  American  people.  Especially  in  big 
dtlw  dlAcontentments.  grievances,  and  prej- 
udloas  are  being  transformed  Into  violent 
crimes — looting,  ravaging,  burning,  raping, 
and  killing.  Even  instttutlona  of  higher 
learning,  which  are  auppooed  to  be  beacons 
for  enlightenment,  have  been  besmeared 
with  infamy.  lor  ou  the  campus  violence  is 
often  the  instrument  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. But  violence  Is  contagious;  the  Amer- 
ican society  is  becoming  one  In  which  no  as- 
surance can  be  given  against  vicious  attacks. 
No  sensible  person  would  risk  his  life  by 
walking  on  some  of  the  streets  in  the  cities 
after  dusk.  This  deplorable  situation  has  de- 
prived the  average  American  of  his  life,  limb, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  Nominally  be  is  safeguarded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ccknstltution,  but  social  en- 
vironment fraught  with  violence  has  made 
such  provisions  no  better  than  scraps  of 
paper. 

aaiHO  jusnca  up  to  date 
What  makes  the  situation  worse  is  the  way 
criminal  Justice  is  administered  In  this  coun- 
try. As  a  lawyer  who  has  been  educated  and 
trained  both  in  Clilna  and  the  United  States. 
I  know  something  of  both  the  strengths  and 
weakneaes  of  the  American  Judicial  system. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  criminal  Justice 
in  this  country  are  antiquated,  being  rem- 
iniscent of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  elaborate  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendant,  for  example,  which 
was  Justifiable  a  century  ago.  is  now  be- 
coming anachronistic.  The  society  of  modem 
times  Is  Increasingly  urbanlstlc.  complex, 
and  compUcated  with  increasing  rate  of  vio- 
lent crimes.  Por  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  and  for  society's  own  survival  the 
whole  administration  of  criminal  Justice  has 
to  be  reoriented  and  readjusted.  Tet  the 
Siipreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
t>een  fettered  by  Its  own  rules  The  case  of 
Miranda  versus  Arizona.  1&66.  Is  a  notable 
example  The  Court  usurped  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  by  stipulating  restrictions 
on  law  enforcing  agencies,  making  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  of  criminal  suspects  ex- 
tremely difScult  if  not  impossible. 

To  cope  with  crime,  a  new  philosophy  of 
criminology  and  penology  must  be  intro- 
duced: In  the  whole  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice  the  prime  concern  should  be 
given  to  the  offenses  that  have  been  actually 
committed  and  to  the  criminality  of  the 
offender  father  than  to  the  technicalities 
that  have  evolved,  especially  during  the  last 
few  decades,  for  his  protection.  The  right  of 
society  to  perpetuate  Its  own  existence  should 
outweigh  the  right  of  the  individual  crlm- 
InaL  Whoever  has  eaten  the  forbidden  ftult. 
to  him  retribution  must  follow. 

Another  necessity  to  cope  with  the  rising 
rate  of  crime  Is  speedy  trial.  No  unnecessary 
technicality  should  stand  m  the  way  of  Jus- 
tice. jQBtloe  delayed  is  Justice  denied.  In 
my  opinion,  certainty  and  celerity  of  punlah- 
ment  Is  more  efficacious  than  Its  severity. 

As  to  the  victims  of  violent  crimes,  society 
should  provide  appropriate  remedlee  to  re- 
dreaa  the  wrongs,  damages,  injuries,  and 
losses  sustained  by  them.  To  neglect  the 
rights  and  prlvUegea  of  the  victims  but  to 
afford  the  criminals  overwhelming  constitu- 
tional safeguards  U  injustice  and  absurdity 
to  tlie  last  degree. 

THX   CULT    OV   BIX 

The  iniquitous  situation  next  to  the  rising 
rate  of  violent  crimes  Is  tbe  worship  of  sex 
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among  the  American  people  generally — an 
iniquity  also  vehemently  condemned  by 
Ezeklel.  The  American  people  are  singled 
out  partly  because  they,  more  than  others, 
have  commercialized  and  glorified  sex.  Por- 
nography is  rampant  partly  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  haa  af- 
forded It  a  kind  of  legal  protection.  This  Is 
made  plain  in  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen's 
article.  "A  New  Plan  to  Plght  Pornography." 
in  the  "Reader's  Digest"  for  November.  1969. 
Today  pomographlcal  matertals.  Including 
motion  pictures,  have  Inundated  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  it  seems  that  a  complete 
surrender  to  lewdness  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Professor  J.  D.  Unwln.  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, having  made  a  study  of  eighty 
clvllteations  ranging  over  four  thousand 
years,  comes  to  the  cooeltislon:  "Any  hu- 
man society  Is  free  to  choose  either  to  dis- 
play great  energy,  or  to  enjoy  sexual  free- 
dom: tbe  evidence  is  that  they  cannot  do 
both  for  more  than  one  generation." 
Gooixasrfxss 
Tbe  worat  Iniquity  perpetrated  by  man 
from  time  Immemorial  is  bis  disobedience  to 
the  Creator  and  his  shameful  godlessness. 
wblch.  as  we  have  noted,  tops  &«klel's  cata- 
log of  denunciations.  Instead  of  worshiping 
Ood.  nuut  prostitutes  hlm^self  before  Idols, 
such  as  money,  machine,  material  well-being. 
and  Mars.  Instead  of  hearkening  to  Ood's 
words  as  revealed  by  the  true  prophets  and 
Christ  Jesus,  he  lends  his  ear  to  the  false 
prophets  who  preach  agnosticism,  material- 
ism, naturalism,  atheism,  and  communism. 
By  BO  doing  man  has  chosen  to  be  separated 
from  Ood  thus  creating  a  gap  between  Cre- 
ator and  creature.  This  Is  the  most  horrify- 
ing gap  as  I  see  It.  because  man's  separation 
from  God  Is  tbe  worst  sin  and  the  wages  of 
sin  is  death  I 

As  man  has  separated  from  God  he  will  be 
extremely  vulnerable  to  all  kinds  of  iniqui- 
ties, leading  to  moral  degeneration  and  social 
disintegration.  The  danger  of  godleesness  Is 
therefore  real  and  grave.  I  am  mindful  of 
William  Penn's  admonition.  "Men  must 
choose  to  be  governed  by  God.  or  they  wilt 
condemn  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  tyrants  " 
The  Chinese  as  a  race  have  long  believed 
that  the  universe  is  governed  by  heaven.  In 
the  "Book  of  Odee."  an  ancient  classic  pre- 
sumably edited  by  Confucius.  It  Is  recorded: 
"Beaven  so  produced  tbe  teeming  multitudes 
that  in  ereiTthing  there  is  principle."  In  the 
cosmos  there  are  principles  governing  the 
movements  of  all  tbe  planets  In  an  orderly. 
harmonious  manner.  Similarly.  In  a  human 
society  man  should  also  be  governed  bv 
heaven-ordained  prlnctplea  so  that  an  or- 
derly, harmonious  existence  may  be  realized. 
Therefore,  tbe  traditional  Chinese  maxim  has 
It.  "Be  that  obeys  the  will  of  heaven  pros- 
pers, he  that  rebels  against  heaven  per- 
ishes.** 

The  world  is  in  a  turmoil  and  human  so- 
ciety has  fallen  Into  decay  simply  because  of 
man's  disobedience  and  godlessne^.  Would  It 
not  be  far  better  for  the  people  all  over  the 
world  to  make  their  spiritual  needs  override 
all  other  needs  and  to  submit  »hem.wlve«  en- 
tirely to  God  who  was,  Is.  and  shall  ever  be. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  tbe  prodigal  son  to  re- 
turn to  his  father's  arms. 
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THERE'S  SOMETHING  ABOUT  A 
HOMETOWN  BAND 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   tHDiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is.  in- 
deed   'something    about    a    hometown 


band"  as  the  words  to  the  song  make 
clear,  and  thb  ts  especially  true  in  the 
case  ol  the  Ben  Davis  High  School  Band 
of  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Late  this  past  summer  the  band  capped 
one  of  the  most  outstandlnp  reccrd.s  ever 
compiled  lor  its  performance  m  competi- 
tion with  a  European  tour  tliat  included 
10  concerts,  four  marclung  performances, 
and  two  first  prizes  in  the  World  Music 
FesUval,  Kerkrade,  the  Netherlands. 

Not  only  the  community  served  fay  the 
high  school,  but  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  are  tre- 
mendously proud  of  the  band's  accom- 
plishments. And,  I  venture  to  say.  the 
spirits  &f  two  of  America's  greate-st  band- 
masters— -John  Philip  Scusa  and  Patrick 
Oilmore^ — are  smiling  in  approval. 

The  following  material,  which  I  am 
proud  to  enclose  In  the  Congbessionai. 
RrcoHD  In  tribute  to  this  l\ne  group  and 
all  who  made  tlieir  trip  passible.  Is  a 
record  of  a  tour  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten: 

HlsrosT   or  thx  Mstbopoutan   School 
rnffrsicT  or  Wsriot  Township 

The  name  of  the  community  which  grew 
up  along  the  Vandalla  Railroad  su  miles  wc*' 
of  Indianapolis.  Indiana  in  the  IBTO's  has  al- 
ways been  a  little  in  doubt  Some  say  it  came 
about  from  a  group  of  men  who  met  and 
determined  to  petition  the  Vandalla  railroad 
for  a  stop  there.  The  Buperintendent  of  the 
Vandalla  railroad  was  Benjamin  Davts.  wh ' 
suggested  that  the  community  build  a  load- 
log  platform  adjoining  the  track?i  and  In  thi> 
center  of  the  community.  When  the  work  was 
completed  a  name  was  needed  for  the  Van- 
dalla time  table  and  somebody  -niggeeted  it 
be  named  after  the  generous  superintendent. 

Perhaps  no  Indiana  community  has  under- 
gone greater  changes  than  Ben  Dav*s.  And 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Ben  Da  via  development  has  been  In  the 
school  system.  Ben  Davis  has  matored  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  school  system  not  .surpassed 
even  by  lofty  Indianapolis.  In  1892  the  first 
high  school  was  built  with  two  rooms  up- 
stairs for  the  High  School  and  two  below  for 
grade  pupils.  Time  took  Ita  toll.  Teachers 
!u\d  pupils  came  and  went.  In  1914  Ben  Davis 
had  to  send  its  high  school  pupils  to  Plaln- 
fleld.  A  neighboring  town,  because  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  old  building  A  year  later  a 
nev.'  hlKh  school  was  built. 

The  Ben  Davis  school  setup  is  one  of  which 
communities  ten  times  larger  might  well  he 
proud.  The  township  now  has  14  elementary 
schools,  two  Junior  High  Schools  and  a  mcst 
modern  and  well  equipped  Senior  High 
School  to  accommodate  3.500  students.  A 
third  Junior  High  School  will  be  opened  In 
the  fall  of  1971. 

SQtsKNiT  or  T  FIB  Ben  Da  via  High 
School  Band 

The  tM9-70  Ben  Davis  High  School  Band 
has  3S7  members  of  which  150  are  members  of 
the  European  Band  Tour. 

During  the  school  year  the  students  are  di- 
vided into  one  of  four  bands:  namely,  the 
Symphonic  (87J.  Concert  (90) .  Varalty  («7> 
and  Cadet  {33>.  The  Symphonic  band  Is  di- 
rected by  Hal  A,  Meurer,  Department  Ch<»'r- 
man  and  Director  of  Bands.  Paul  W.  SUke, 
assistant  band  dlrect^^r  Is  director  of  the  Con- 
cert and  Varsity  Bands  and  Steve  Argelyan, 
Orchestra  conductor,  directs  the  Cadet  group. 
Members  of  all  four  bands  Join  together  to 
make  the  "Marching  Giants"  one  of  the  na* 
tlona  largeet  and  beat  marching  bands. 

Band  and  Instrumental  music  became  a 
part  of  the  achool  program  at  Ben  Davis  In 
1037  when  Mrs.  Elva  Strouse  was  employed 
to  teach  Instrumental  music.  Directors  who 
have   succeeded   her   Include.  Omar  Bybolt. 
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Mrs.  Rybolt.  Ralph  Chandler.  Hal  A.  Meurer. 
Under  the  present  band  program,  set-up 
by  Meurer  In  1954.  Instrumental  music  twglns 
in  Grade  7.  at  either  of  the  two  Junior  High 
Schools.  Approximately  175  students  begin 
each  year  with  each  Junior  High  School  hav- 
ing two  Inatrumental  directors.  The  Fulton 
School  program  Is  directed  by  Gene  Smith 
iind  Mrs.  Pat  Meurer  and  the  Ben  Davis  Jun- 
ior High  Band  is  directed  by  Ron  Doak  and 
Fred  Niemeyer. 

The  Ben  Davis  Band  has  compiled  an  en- 
\  iable  record  of  accomplishments.  Pive  time* 
State  Marching  Champions  during  the  paat 
Tilne  years  it  is  respected  by  every  band  di- 
rector as  one  of  tl-ie  Staiea  finest.  A  composite 
record  of  achievements  during  the  past  tMi 
\cars  Is  as  follows: 

I960 — Ist  Place  at  the  Riverview  Tourna- 
ment of  Bands.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Indiana 
State  Pair  Champions:  Honor  Band  at  Tulip 
Festival.  Holland.  Michigan:  500  Festival  Pa- 
rade and  Race  Activities. 

1961— 1st  Place  at  the  Riverview  Tourna- 
ment of  Bands.  Chicago,  nilnola;  Indiana's 
Representative  at  Inaugural  Parade  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Indiana  State  Fair  Champions: 
500  Festival  Parade  and  Race  Actlvltlea. 

1062 — lat  Place  at  the  Riverview  Tourna- 
ment of  Bands.  Chicago.  Illinois.  4th  Place 
Indiana  State  Fair:  Orange  Bowl  Parade.  Mi- 
ami. Florida:  500  Festival  Parade  and  ActlTl- 
tles. 

1963 — ist  Place  at  the  Riverview  Tourna- 
ment of  Bands.  Chicago.  Illinois:  Kentucky 
Derby  Parade.  LoulsvUle.  Kentucky:  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses.  Pasadena.  California:  3nd 
Place  Indiana  Stale  Fair.  800  Festival  Parade 
and  Race  Activities 

1964— Indiana  State  Fair  Champions;  lit 
Place.  Festival  of  Statea.  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida.  Participated  In  the  500  Festival  Pa- 
rade and  Race  Activities. 

1965 — 4th  Place  Indiana  State  Fair;  Honor 
Band  at  the  500  Festival  Parade  and  Race 
Activities;  Tour  to  Wllloughby.  Ohio,  Burl- 
ington. Ontario:  Feature  Band  at  Waterloo, 
Oniarlo  Parade  and  Music  Festival. 

igea^Indlana  State  Fair  Champions:  1st 
Place.  Ist  Division  Class  "A"  concert  liand 
Indiana  School  Music  Contest.  TeU  City — 
Cincinnati  Trip;  500  Festival  Parade  and 
Race  Activities. 

1967 — Indiana  State  Fair  Champions:  1st 
Place.  3rd  Place  National  DUneyland  Holiday 
Contest  competing  with  275  bands;  Repre* 
sented  United  Statea  at  Expo  67.  Montreal. 
Canada:  500  Festival  Parade  and  Race  Ac- 
tivities. 

1968 — Indiana  State  Fair  3rd  Plaoe;  6i0 
Festival  Parade  and  Race  Activities.  Howell. 
Michigan  Melon  Festival:  3rd  Place  National 
Disnerland  Contest:  Indiana  SUte  Fall  Sod 
Place:  Ist  Division  State  Concert  Band  Con- 
test Class  "A." 

1969— 2nd  Place  Indiana  State  Fair:  Honor 
Band  at  Butler  University,  Indiana  ITnlver- 
slty  and  Indiana  State  University  football 
games:  1970  Orange  Bowl  Parade.  Miami, 
Florida;  Eastern  Tour  with  Symphonic  and 
Concert  Bands  to  Niagara  Falls.  Canada.  Boa- 
ton.  Long  Island  and  New  Tork  City:  Honor 
band  at  Rushvllle.  Indiana  Auto  Parade: 
Stage  ]3and  Contest  ist  Division  State  Con- 
test, highest  rating  by  any  band.  500  Race 
Activities. 

Cmr  or  Indianapous. 
From  tbe  City  of  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
To  the  World   Mualc  Festival  of  Kcrkrade. 

Holland 

OaxxTiKoa :  Indianapolis  Is  extremely 
proud  to  be  represented  at  the  World  Music 
Festival  by  tbe  Ben  Davis  High  School  Band. 
This  band  has  won  1st  prlae  five  times  over 
tbe  last  decade  at  the  Indiana  8UU  Pair 
Marching  Band  Contest,  and  as  holders  of 
this  distinction.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  they 
should  repreunt  tbe  city  of  Indianapolis. 

Indlanaoolls  Is  the  12tb  largeet  city  In  the 
United  States  end  geographically  serve*  the 
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Nation  as  its  'crossroads'*  between  North  and 
South.  East  and  West.  We  are  the  largest 
city  in  the  United  Statea  with  a  consolidated 
government  and  in  1971  will  celebrate  our 
150th  Anniversary. 

Along  with  our  greetings,  we  extend  our 
congratulations  to  all  of  the  festival  par- 
ticipants and  our  admiration  for  your  ac- 
complish men  t-s. 

With  best  wishes  for  tbe  vuoosas  of  tlw 
festival, 

I  am. 

Blnc«rel7, 

RICBASO   O.   LVOAB. 

Mayor  of  indUmopolis. 

1970  Ben  Davis  Band  BxraopsaH  Toua 

Recoso 
( By  Joe  Vandoekl.  aaalstant  to  the  band 
director ) 
Over  the  past  decade,  the  Ben  DavU  High 
School  Band  of  Indianapolis.  Indiana  haa 
brought  much  honor  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  major 
parades  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  tt 
bll  staned  In  1959.  when  Ben  Davts  ap- 
perj-ed  as  the  feature  band  in  the  Holland 
Tulip  Festival.  Holland  Michigan.  In  1960  tbe 
bend  received  an  invitation  to  appear  as  In- 
diana's Representative  In  the  Inaugural 
Parade  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In 
December  of  1961.  the  band  Journeyed  to 
Miami.  Florida  to  participate  In  the  King 
Orange  Jamboree  Parade,  and  the  following 
year  tbe  band  appeared  before  an  estimated 
live  audience  of  fifty  thousand  people  and  a 
television  audience  of  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion in  tlie  famous  Tournament  of  Roses 
Parade  In  Pasadena.  California.  This  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  the  pinnacle  of  tbe 
band's  career. 

Howe  V  er ,  bigger  and  better  things  lay 
ahead.  In  1964.  tbe  band  participated  In  tbe 
Festival  of  SUtee  parade  and  band  contest 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  There.  Ben 
Davis  competed  with  bands  from  several 
■states  and  was  awarded  1st  place  receiving 
298  out  of  a  pcfislble  300  points.  This  parade 
Fcemed  to  signify  the  end  of  an  era  for  the 
Ben  Davis  Band  for  it  marked  the  last  major 
parade  for  Ralph  W.  Chandler  the  man  who 
had  molded  the  band  into  one  of  the  beet 
and  moat  active  In  the  Nation. 

However.  Ben  Davis  was  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive a  man  as  director  who  wotild  lead  the 
band  on  to  new  horizons.  Hal  A.  Meurer  as- 
sumed the  directorship  in  1964  and  Immedi- 
ately proved  to  be  a  very  competent  band 
director.  In  1965,  the  band  performed  In  the 
Waterloo  Band  Festival  In  Ontario.  Canada. 
and  in  1967  they  appeared  In  Expo  1967  In 
Montreal.  Canada.  Also,  during  the  period 
from  1960  to  1967  the  band  won  five  Indiana 
State  Championships.  In  Ute  December  of 
1969,  the  band  made  Its  second  appearance 
in  the  King  Orange  Jamboree  Parade  in  eight 
vears.  However,  this  parade  seemed  almoet 
anti-cllmatlc  because  of  the  anticipation  of 
the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  Ben  Davis 
Band— an  appearance  at  tbe  World  Music 
Festival  and  a  good-will  concert  tour  of 
Europe. 

The  planning  began  more  than  a  year 
before  proposed  departure  date.  The  students 
had  to  earn  more  than  »700  In  that  year's 
period  In  order  to  make  the  tour.  Since  this 
was  such  a  difficult  task,  the  band  furnished 
candy,  fruit  cakes  and  other  mlacellaneous 
Items  for  the  band  members  to  sell,  the 
profit  of  which  was  used  for  their  own  ex- 
penses. Then  In  early  May  of  1970  the  band 
started  practicing  after  school  most  evenings 
of  each  week.  They  were  required  by  the 
World  Music  Festival  to  perform  a  twelve 
minute  marching  show  and  three  concert 
selections.  This  proved  to  be  a  task  consider- 
ing the  time  limitations,  graduation  and 
working  schedules.  However,  things  went 
reasonably  well  and  the  band  displayed  the 
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frusta  at  their  endeavors  In  a  drees  rehearsal 
July  7. 

The  rehearsal  was  well  publicised  and  at- 
tended by  over  3.000  people.  Mra.  Esther 
Bray,  wife  of  Indiana's  6th  District  Congress- 
man. WUllam  G.  Bray,  expressed  regret  that 
Representative  Bray  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  pressing  matters  in  Congress  and 
delivered  a  message  from  Mr.  Bray  along 
with  her  own  personal  wishes  for  the  band's 
Buccew.  Then  Joseph  E.  Vandoekl.  Assistant 
to  tbe  Band  Director,  read  a  letter  from 
Ut.  Jamea  Keogh.  Special  Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Rldiard  M.  Nixon,  who  gave  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  Band : 

"The  Preoldent  Is  confident  that  through 
the  efforts  of  your  young  people  as  ambassa- 
dors of  good  win.  all  those  with  whom  they 
oome  In  contact  will  be  awa«,of  the  warm 
sentiments  of  the  people  oMSui  country." 

Finally,  a  proclamatloa  from  Edgar  G. 
Whltcomb,  Governor  of  thii  State  of  Indiana, 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Harriett  Bwrns  of  his  office. 
The  proclamation  reviewed  the  band's  past 
accompUshmente  and  tiielr  forthcoming  ap- 
pearance at  the  World  Music  Festival  and 
was  concluded  by  declaring  Tuesday.  July  7. 
1970,  Ben  Davis  Band  Day  for  the  State  of 
Indiana.  This  was  the  last  time  the  band 
would  be  together  untU  late  evenln.g  of  July 
10  When  a  chartered  intercontinental  jet 
would  take  the  150  mxislcal  ambaasadota  of 
good  will  along  with  100  adulU  on  a  musical 
adventiuv  that  would  not  end  until  28  days 
later. 

The  evening  of  the  departure  an  eeti- 
mated  crowd  of  0600  was  on  hand  to  see 
the  band  off.  And.  after  a  two  hour  delay, 
the  band  boarded  the  Jet  and  was  off  to  Lon- 
don. England.  The  evening  of  July  11.  the 
band  played  a  concert  in  Bathersea  Pleasure 
Oaidens,  Ix)ndon.  During  a  break  In  the 
ooncert,  the  Band  Director.  Hal  Meurer.  In- 
troduced Paul  Sllke.  Assistant  Band  Director. 
Fred  Niemeyer.  Gene  Smith.  Mis.  Patricia 
Meurer.  members  oif  the  musical  staff  In 
Wayne  Township  and  Joe  Vandoekl  and  Rick 
Pate,  assistants  to  the  Band  Dlrectcr.  and 
thanked  them  for  their  help  In  making  tiie 
tour  a  reality.  Mr.  Meurer  then  thanked  his 
bitrther.  Robert  Meurer.  for  his  help  in  or- 
ganizing the  show  and  tour.  He  also  ex- 
prwiif  rl  thanks  to  Ronald  Doak  who  stayed 
home  In  order  to  make  jsreparatlon  for  the 
State  Fair  Band  Contest  The  band  was  very 
well  received .  The  next  day  the  band  marched 
by  WhttehBlI.  Big  Ben.  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Bouses  of  Partlament  and  commenced 
at  Trafalgar  Square  Again  the  band  was 
very  well  received  drawing  a  large  crowd 
which  grew  even  larger  as  the  band  marched 
through  the  streets  of  London.  The  police- 
man who  was  In  charge  of  showing  the  band 
the  parade  route  remarked  that  the  band 
was  well  liked  because  most  American  bands 
play  stock  marches  whereas  Ben  Davis  played 
rock  music — "Aqtiarlus"  and  ""The  Horse." 

On  Tuesday  July  14,  BasrtUle  Day,  the 
baud  played  a  marching  concert  ixnder  the 
EUfel  Tower.  This  was  quite  an  honor  for 
an  American  band  to  be  scheduled  to  play 
a  concert  on  the  National  Independenoe  Day 
of  France  Despite  the  light  mist  which  con- 
tlntied  during  the  concert,  the  l>and  at- 
tracted a  large  crowd.  The  French  people 
enjoyed  the  rock  mualc  and  the  vsrtMy  of 
stepe  the  band  used  while  marching.  Next 
the  band  was  off  to  Kerkrade  and  the  World 
Music  Festival. 

The  band  arrived  In  Kerkrade.  Nether- 
lands. Friday  night  July  17.  A  few  hours 
after  arrival  the  band  director  received  a 
t^ephone  call  from  a  member  of  the  World 
Music  Festival  Committee  who  Informed  him 
that  our  marohlng  time  had  been  nK>ved  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday  and  that  we  were  to  open 
the  Music  Festival  by  request  of  Prince 
Claua  of  the  Netherlands,  This  was  qult4 
an  honor  Tbe  next  morning  the  band  opened 
the  FteUval  with  a  big  bang  winning  a  Ist 
prise.  The  tbeme  of  tbe  show  ms  "A  Mntfeal 
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History  of  the  Unlt*d  SUIm'*  which  oon- 
cUidftd  with  the  unfurling  of  a  giant  r^Uca 
of  the  Flag  of  the  UnlKd  States  while  play- 
ing "God  Bless  America"  and  then  they 
n^arched  off  the  field  playing  "Stw^  and 
Stripes  Forever".  The  next  day.  Sunday  July 
IB.  the  band  played  three  concert  felectlons 
Including  one  which  was  compoeed  by  one 
of  the  Judges.  For  their  efforts  the  band 
received  a  1st  Prize  with  Distinction.  There 
wa<  a  large  article  along  with  picture*  of 
the  band  the  next  day  In  the  'Xlmburgs 
Dagblad."  a  Holland  newspaper.  In  addition. 
the  television  nwrs  in  the  Netherlands 
showed  films  of  the  band's  marching  per- 
formance and  told  of  their  accomplishments 
at  the  Music  Festival.  The  next  d»y.  vic- 
torious, the  band  set  out  for  Germany  and  a 
concert  at  Heidelberg. 

The  band  played  a  concert  In  the  Palace 
Courtyard  of  the  Heidelberg  Castle  the  aft«r- 
noon  of  Tuesday.  July  21st.  The  setting  of 
the  centuries  old  Castle  and  the  modem 
music  of  the  band  made  for  a  very  exciting 
concert.  The  evening  concert  schedule  for  the 
Band  Shell  had  to  be  e*nce'led  because  of 
rain. 

ThUTwlay,  July  33rd  the  band  played  a 
concert  tn  the  Casino  Kursaftl  in  Laoerne, 
Switzerland  The  sight  of  huge  majestic 
mountains  in  the  backpxjund  made  this  con- 
cert abeolutely  breathtaking.  The  band  had 
a  large  audience  which  Included  two  repre- 
sentatives of  Ell  Lilly  International.  The 
band  director  introduced  them  and  thanked 
EU  Lilly  International  for  their  assistance  in 
malflftg  the  concert  tour  possible. 

The  band's  next  performance  was  In  Inns- 
bruck. Austria.  Saturday.  July  2Sth.  The 
band  marched  through  the  center  of  the  city 
in  the  afternoon  drawing  a  very  large  and 
enthtwlastlc  crowd.  That  evening  they 
played  a  concert  at  the  Music  Pavilion  m 
the  Hof  Gardens.  The  band  was  very  well 
liked  receiving  six  encores  They  played  "The 
Horse"  several  times  since  it  seemed  to  be 
the  selection  that  the  crowd  enjoyed  moet 
Aa  the  band  played  it  the  people  would 
dance.  Jump  up  and  down  or  Just  tap  their 
feet  After  the  final  encore,  the  band  direc- 
tor stepped  completely  away  from  the  po- 
dium until  the  audience  stopped  clapping 
and  cheering  Then  he  stepped  back  onto  the 
podium  to  give  the  band  instructions  and 
the  audience  started  clapping  and  cheering 
very  loudly  again.  It  was  quite  an  experience 
snd  rends  to  prove  the  adage  that  "Music  Is 
the  International  Language." 

The  next  concert  was  Tuesday.  July  27. 
In  Venice.  Italy  In  St.  Mark's  Square  The 
setting  for  this  performance  wai  haunting 
On  a  three  tiered  band  stand  was  Ben  Davis 
composed  of  very  modem,  young  people  from 
many  thouaands  of  miles  away,  and  In  thf^ 
background  was  the  famous  St.  Mark's 
Cm'.hedral  which  enshrines  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  dlsclplea  of  Christ.  The  band  drew 
a  large  crowd  and  was  well  received.  Three 
people  from  Brsxil  who  were  visiting  Venice 
remarked  that  the  band  was  aa  fine  as  any 
coHegB  group  they  had  seen  As  a  matter-of- 
fact  they  thought  Ben  Davis  waa  a  college 
and  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  band 
waa  a  high  school  group 

The  concert  In  Rome,  Friday.  July  31st 
was  very  ■ucceMsful.  Fulgl  Saplo.  the  Assist- 
ant Mayor  of  Borne  was  there  to  Introduce 
the  band  and  preeent  them  with  a  certifi- 
cate. The  band  performed  Iwth  their  award 
winning  marching  and  concert  showa.  After 
the  concert  Assistant  Mayor  Saplo  Insisted 
tbat  the  tiand  march  again  t  In  compliance, 
the  band  performed  their  msrchlng  show 
prepared  for  the  London  and  Innabruck 
Gtreet  marching. 

On  Sunday.  Augrust  3nd,  ttxe  band  left  for 
Aaslsl.  ItAly,  in  order  to  participate  In  the 
Featlval  of  the  Angels  which  waa  filmed  to 
be  shown  at  a  later  date  in  Los  Angeles.  Call- 
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fomla.  ParUclpatlon  tn  this  festival  U  by 
Invitation  only  and  the  band  waa  very  proud 
to  t>e  Included. 

The  band's  final  concert  was  In  Florence. 
Italy.  Tuesday,  August.  4lh  in  the  Senorlna 
Plaxa  in  the  heart  of  Florence.  They  re- 
ceived a  great  ovation  for  their  efforts— a 
fitting  climax  for  a  very  succeaaful  concert 
tour. 

On  Thuraday.  August  6th.  ten  concerts, 
four  marching  performances,  two  1st  prUe* 
and  twenty-eight  days  later  the  Ben  Davis 
Band  returned  home.  They  were  greeted  by 
the  band  memtMrs  who  did  not  make  the 
trip  to  the  tune  of  "Back  Home  Again  In 
Indiana".  Also  an  estimated  3.000  fans  along 
with  television  and  press  men  were  on  hand. 
The  following  Saturday  the  band  held  a 
triumphal  parade  lo  downtown  Indianapolis 
headed  by  Richard  Ltigar,  Mayor  of  Indian- 
apolis and  Lee  Eadi.  Marlon  County  Sheriff. 
After  returning  to  Ben  Davis  High  School, 
Howard  Wood.  High  School  Principal;  Hal 
Meuer.  Band  Director:  Dr.  Sidney  Spencer, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Wayne  Town- 
ship; and  Mayor  Lugar  gave  ipeMhee  prais- 
ing the  hand  for  their  role  as  Musical  Am- 
baaaadora  of  Good  Will  from  the  United 
states  to  the  countrlea  of  Europe. 

[  Prom  the  IndlanapolU  Star.  July  31 ,  19701 
Salutk  Bkh  DavB  BaiwI 

The  Ben  Davis  High  School  Band,  which 
Is  touring  Europe,  has  won  first  place  in  an 
invitational  ahow  band  contest  of  the  In- 
ternational World  Music  Festival  In  Holland. 
Quality  counts. 

(From  the  Indlanapolla  News. 

July  32, 10701 

Another  Davis  Win 

The  band  played  on  and  won  first  place 
in  the  InternaUonal  World  Music  Festival. 

The  band  was  from  Marlon  County's  Ben 
Davis  High  School  which  has  a  long  record 
of  Hoosler  and  national  titles  for  musical 
performance.  Competing  in  showband  com- 
petition at  KerkTftde.  Holland.  Ben  Davis 
took  on  and  defeated  some  of  the  world's 
finest  bands.  The  squad  Is  on  a  totir  of 
Europe  where  It  has  played  to  appreciative 
and  enthtulastic  audiences  in  London  and 
Parts.  Concerts  are  also  scheduled  for  Ger- 
many. Austria  and  lUly  before  retumlnst 
to  Indiana. 

Ben  Davis  haa  carrted  Hoosler  and  Amer- 
ican talents  to  the  Old  World  and  In  the 
process  has  played  Its  way  Into  the  hearts 
of  many  Europeans  The  band  Is  a  splendid 
good- will  ambassador  for  the  state  and 
country. 

I  From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Ang.  14.  19701 

CHxns  Smx  Echo    In    Ben    Datxs    Band 

Bau 

(By  Kathleen  Van  Nuys) 

"Nothing  can  compare  with  the  thrill  of 
people  cheering  us  at  Kerkrade."  said  Nancy 
Denny.  recalUng  Ben  Davis  High  School 
Band's  World  Music  Festival  appearance  In 
the  Netherlands. 

"Even  before  we  began  to  play,  people  stood 
and  cheered  and  they  kept  It  up  until  we 
flnlahed.  I've  never  been  so  proad  of  our 
band." 

The  musician  was  also  impresaed  with  the 
friendship  Dutch  families  extended  bands- 
men durtng  their  only  stay  in  private  homes 
on  the  month-long  European  tour, 

"Our  stay  In  people's  homes  waa  the  beat 
part,"  stated  Harry  Powers.  His  comment  was 
backed  up  by  Lou  Carlisle,  Terrl  Hughbanks 
and  Laura  Sauter,  who  pointed  out  the  "fun 
in  trying  to  cooununlcate  with  people  who 
dont  speak  English." 

Marilyn  03rlen  enjoyed  using  her  "school- 
learned  French "  to  vertlty  dlrecUoxia  with  a 
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Paris  policeman.  Just  so  she  could  thank  him 
In  his  native  tongue.  'It  also  waa  fun  to 
stumble  through  two  days  of  a  mixture  of 
Dutch.  English,  French  and  sign  language  In 
Kerkrade  where  the  husband  In  our  home 
spoke  French,"  she  added. 

Mary  Hennlgan  and  Terry  Lawrence  were 
interested  In  various  customs,  while  Kathe 
Turner  and  Judy  Engle  told  of  overnight 
stays  in  two  monasteries. 

KVDTTHXNO    WAB    fTTH 

"I  liked  the  feather  beda  in  Germany," 
confessed  Linda  Elliott,  wblle  Patty  Dterdort 
raved  about  the  scenic  Rhine  River  boat  trip. 
"Everything  wai  fun.  even  bread,  expensive 
Cokes,  hard  rolls  and  long  bus  rides.  I  do 
wish  I'd  been  a  little  more  proficient  in  sign 
language,"  admitted  Marti  Dally. 

"Just  walking  about  towns,  buying  differ- 
ent things  was  exciting."  observed  Doug  Cot- 
tingham.  Judy  Krueger's  shopping  waa  mada 
more  pleaaant  by  a  shop  owner  who  replaced, 
without  charge,  a  small  stain  she  accidentally 
broke. 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  and  other  mu- 
sicians comprising  the  160-member  touring 
group  Is  carrying  over  Into  dally  rehearsals 
for  the  entire  370-member  band's  Indiana 
State  Fair  appearance  In  two  weeks.  "I've 
never  bad  as  splrtted  or  enthusiastic  a 
group."  said  director  Hal  A.  Meurer.  The  band, 
gunning  for  a  sixth  state  championship,  Is 
riding  on  the  wave  of  two  honors  won  at  the 
Kerkrade  oonteets  which  ended  Sunday. 

"Our  band  received  first  prize  in  the 
marching  show  band  contest  and  waa 
awarded  first  prtxe,  with  distinction.  In  the 
concert  band  dlvlalon."  said  Meurer.  "Ours 
was  the  first  band  to  receive  the  latter  award 
and  60  had  appeared  ahead  of  us." 

Bands  from  1»  countries,  moatly  in  Europe, 
competed  In  the  event  and  the  majority  we»e 
adult  organisations.  Tour  highlight  for 
Meurer.  who  loet  30  pounds  waa  two  un- 
.^cheduled  concerts  played  at  the  request  of 
Rome  and  Aselssl  oAclals. 

caowDs  wmx  oia 
"The  crowds  were  so  big  and  vocally  en- 
thusiastic." aald  the  director.  "They  clam- 
ored for  encores,  and  came  up  onto  the  sta^e 
after  we'd  quit  from  the  heat  and  exhaustion. 
We  were  playing  todav's  music  with  a  big 
band,"  he  added,  trying  to  explain  the  mtulo- 
lovlng  Italians'  wild  reception. 

Meurer  recalled  the  fun  bandnnen  had 
playing  on  open  air  street  cars  to  publlclM 
their  Heidelberg  concert.  "They  also  enjoyed 
our  four  fun-making  French  bus  drivers,"  he 
added. 

Dr.  Forrest  Denny,  father  of  Nancy,  ac- 
companied the  band  to  take  care  of  UlneaBea, 
but  there  were  few.  Mrs.  Denny  and  another 
daughter,  Anne,  also  made  the  trip. 

"Mona  Halstead.  who  dropped  a  suitcase 
on  her  foot  and  broke  a  toe.  waa  our  only 
casualty."  said  Meurer  who  had  two  able 
asslsunts,  WUUam  Mtnnlck  and  Bennle 
Decker. 

Minnlck.  Ben  Davis  Junior  High  School 
principal,  handled  details  for  ftO  adulU  on 
the  tour,  while  bookkeeping  teacher  Decker 
arranged  for  student  chaperones  Both  served 
a  year  on  the  tour's  planning  committee. 

Tb«  Whit*  Hot»«. 
Washington.  D.C..  Augutt  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  G.  Baav. 
House  0/  Repreaentativea. 
Washinfftan,  DC. 

Dua  Bn-L:  It  is  easy  to  understand  your 
pride  In  the  Ben  Duvls  High  School  Band 
whose  members  Just  recently  performed  at 
the  International  Band  Festival  held  tn 
Kerkrade,  Tour  feelings  are  shared  not  only 
by  me  but  by  countless  fellow  cltlaena  who 
appreciate  the  goodwill  they  created,  and  the 
outstanding  example  they  displayed  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 
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I  hope  that  you  will  convey  my  warm  con- 
gratulations to  them  for  being  such  effective 
unoffldai  ambassadora.  and  for  bringing  so 
much  credit  to  their  country. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAKO   NXXON. 
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I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Malcolm  A.  Watsow, 

Prestitnt. 


SOME  NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  T^xa 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  ft 
copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  James 
Hodgson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  from  Mr. 
Malcolm  A.  Watson,  president  of  Plsk 
Electric  Co.  of  San  Antonio.  The  letter 
contains  some  very  timely  and  construc- 
tive suggestions,  which  I  would  hope  the 
Secretary  will  seriously  consider. 

The  letter  follows: 
FxsK  Elbctkic  Co.  or  Bak  Ahtohio. 
San  Antonto.  Tex.,  Auffusi  20.  1970. 

Mr.  jAinS  D.  HODOBON, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Capitol  Building.  Wash- 
ington, O.O. 

Dkab  Mm.  Hooobon:  Z  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  August,  1070  Edition  of  "Elec- 
trical Contractor"  quoting  remarks  of  yours 
regarding  skilled  labor  shortage  and  employ- 
ment of  Minority  groups;  and  I  have  to  agree 
with  you  on  both.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
other  buslnewmen  who  would  agree  with 
you. 

However,  if  what  I've  been  told  about  the 
"Philadelphia  Flan"  la  true,  I  cannot  agree 
with  you;  that  is,  If  It  is  forced  hiring  of  a 
predetermined  ratio.  This  tvpe  of  plan  can 
give  Jobs  to  a  minority  group,  but  will  be  at 
the  cost  of  others,  without  any  return,  and 
will  only  add  to  our  Inflationary  problem. 

t  would  offer  the  following  alternative 
plan  that  would  do  several  things. 

Add  a  new  classification  to  the  skilled 
crafts  other  than  apprentice  and  would  sug- 
gest "Helper*"  or  'Xaborer".  preferably 
"Helper". 

This  new  olaulflcatlon  could  be  used  to 
accomplish  several  things: 

Provide  more  manpower  on  construction 
projects  at  a  teaser  cost.  As  It  Is  now.  we 
Electrical  Contractors  have  to  pay  Journey- 
man Scale  for  nothing  more  than  hard 
work — moving  heavy  equipment  and  mate- 
rials and  clean  up  and  more  than  half  of 
the  manhours  of  Installation  are  utilized  on 
work  that  does  not  require  a  skilled  man  but 
oould  be  done  by  people  with  less  knowl- 
edge and  experience  under  the  supervtalon 
of  a  skilled  person. 

l%la  additional  elasslflcatlon  would  ac- 
complish the  following; 

(A)  Decrease  our  shortage  of  skilled  crafts- 
men. 

(B''  Reduce  the  coet  of  construction. 

(C)  Would  provide  a  period  of  time  for 
evaluation  of  minority  groups  as  possible 
sklUed  candidates. 

(D)  Then  the  people  In  this  claaslfleatton 
would  have  a  goal  to  achieve,  better  thflr 
living  standards,  and  could  retain  their  dig- 
nity aa  an  equal. 

The  only  opposition  to  this  plan  would  b^ 
the  people  who  do  not  care  about  their  fel- 
low man  because  of  their  concern  for  cither 
money  or  power:  and  we  could  again  be  the 
leading  Industrial  country  In  the  world  I 
believe  if  we  studied  the  industrial  gain  and 
success  of  Japan  and  West  Germany,  we 
would  find  their  secret. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  SENATE 
RESOLUTIONS  UKGINO  PRESI- 
DENTIAL AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION  TO  AVERT  SERIOUS 
HEATING  FUEL  OIL  SHORTAGES 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  BCA8SACHD sari's 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
citizens  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
congressional  delegaUons  here  from  and 
In  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  are 
very  deeply  and  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  Increasing  threat  of  great 
physical  and  financial  hardships  that  will 
inevitably  be  visited  upon  them  if  the 
present  heating  fuel  oil  shortage  should 
be  permitted  to  intensify. 

I,  and  all  the  other  members  of  our 
delegations  here,  have  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  President,  other  appropriate 
Federal  officials,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
take  pertinent  action  to  avert  this  grow- 
ing and  discriminatory  burden  tbat  has 
already,  for  too  long  and  too  heavily, 
been  visited  upon  the  taxpayers  of  Mas- 
sacha^etts  and  our  regional  area. 

All  of  us  will  persevere  in  our  coopera- 
tive efforts  and  we  must  earnestly  hope 
that  the  White  House  and  all  Federal 
agencies  and  officials  will  very  soon 
recognize  our  Just  appeal  for  relief  and 
respond  promptly  and  effectively  to  ad- 
Just  this  inequitable  situation. 

At  this  point  I  am  pleased  to  Include  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  last  Au- 
gust 17.  1970,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  on  this 
vitally  important  subject  and  they 
follow: 

RBSOLTmoNS    MEMOaiAUZIKC    THS    COHCaESS 

or  THX  UHrrED  Statss  to  Revebsc  thb 
Action  op  thb  Houss  Wats  and  Mbans 
Couurrm;  pROHierriNo  the  Psesidknt  or 
THc  United  Statks  Fbou  iNcasaaxNC  On. 

IlCPOBTS   AKD   to   AOOPT   THB   RbcOKHBNDA- 

noNs  or  THE  PBBsmnrrLU.  Cabzntt  Task 

FoBCB  ON  On.  iMPorrs 

Whereas,  New  England  has  In  recant  years 
t>een  the  victim  of  great  dlficrlmlnatton  in 
the  price  of  home  beating  oil  tiecause  of  the 
existing  national  oil  import  quotas;  and 

Whereas.  As  a  result  of  such  quotas  there 
has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  No.  3  home 
heating  oU  In  the  New  England  area;  and 

Whereas,  Maasachuaette  consumers  alone 
uM  3.3  billion  gallona  of  home  heating  oU 
annually:   and 

Whereas,  Recent  action  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Repreeentatlvea  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  prohibits  the  President 
from  Increasing  oil  Imports  and  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  oil  Imports:  and 

Whereas,  Such  action  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  prevents  a  reduction  In 
the  price  of  oil  In  New  England  and  Inter- 
feres with  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  oil;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachuaetts  Senate 
memorialises   tb^  Ooogreas   of  ttM   United 
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Statee  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  United 
Statee  House  Weys  and  Means  Committee 
prohibiting  the  President  from  increasing 
oil  imports  and  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Cabinet  Tank  Force 
on  Oil  Imports;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  reeolutlons 
be  forwarded  by  the  State  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding offlcer  of  each  branch  of  Oongreas  and 
to  each  member  thereof  frotn  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Senate,  adopted.  August  17.  lOTO. 

NOBMAN    L.   PiDCBOir. 

Otmrh. 
A  true  copy. 
Atteet: 

JoHw  P.  X.  Davoasif. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


BIOLOaiCAL  CONTROLS  OP  INSECT 

PESTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  KxcHiaAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sfptember  9. 1970 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ptirsuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
CoNGR£ssioNAL  Rkcord  two  excellent 
commentaries  appearing  in  the  Conserv- 
ation New?;,  an  educational  service  of  the 
National  WildUfe  Federation.  Volume  35. 
No.  16,  dated  August  15,  1970.  The  flrst, 
entitled  "The  Statement"  sets  out  some 
clear  circumstances  and  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  IXfT  and  the  foolish 
position  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  thereon.  The  second,  entitled 
"Anti-Mosquito  Mosquito"  points  out 
how  it  is  possible  to  achieve  biological 
controls  of  insect  pests  through  wide  use 
of  radiation  breeding  and  similar 
methods. 

I  Insert  the  two  articles  tn  the  Cov- 
GRcssioNAL  RECORD  wlth  the  hopc  that 
somebody  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture win  read  and  benefit  from  them. 

Perhaps  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  achieve  a 
more  enlightened  position  than  It  has 
demonstrated  in  the  past  on  the  manner 
and  use  of  pesticides  and  their  hazards 
to  man.  animals,  and  the  envlronmect 

The  text  of  the  two  articles  follow: 

TRS    BTATncXNT 

There  should  have  been  some  appropriate 
sign  or  omen  to  mark  the  day  as  James  Moor- 
man, environmental  attorney,  double-timed 
back  down  the  steps  of  the  VB.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  there 
wasnt. 

It  was  Just  Augtist  10.  1070.  The  day  con* 
servatlonlsta  fired  the  SbcA  that  wasnt  heard 
across  the  street. 

Representing  the  Environ  men  tat  Defense 
Fund.  Sierra  Club.  West  Michigan  Environ- 
mental Action  Council.  National  Audubon 
Society  and  Xzaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
the  young  atto.'ney  had  filed  a  brief  that  Just 
might  write  the  concluding  chapter  in  the 
vintage  DDT  contro7ersy.  And  definitely 
destroyed  any  remnants  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture'E  pesticide  credibility. 

The  brief  was  conserv.it  lonlsts'  reply  to 
Agriculture's  "Statement  of  the  Reasons  Un- 
derlying the  Decisions  on  Behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  Respect  lo  the  Registration  of 
Products  C-ontalnmg  DDT,"  filed  in  response 
lo  the  Court's  demand  for  an  ei^;>lanaUon  of 
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Agrleulture's  refusal  to  suspeiul  reglstrftUona 
of  polaotu  coDtjOnlug  ODT. 

Agriculture's  "Stawment"  and  tbe  conser- 
vationist*' subsequent  analysis  are  not  rec- 
ommended reading  for  thoee  wishing  to  re- 
itda  the  Ulualon  of  a  world  aa  they  would 
have  It  rather  than  the  way  It  la. 

^r  years,  conaervatlonlsts  steadily  In- 
creased pressure  to  eliminate  the  use  of  DDT 
in  favor  of  safer  chemical  pesticides  and  In- 
tegrated controls.  Their  demands  were  con- 
ftiatently  met  with  premeditated  govern- 
mental malfeasance  and  Increasingly  vitriolic 
attacks  from  DDT  apologists  up  to  and  in- 
cluding charges  of  an u -capitalism  and  gen- 
ocide 

The  frantic  often  paranoiac  drive  to  aave 
DDT  at  any  cost  peaked  with  "The  State- 
ment "  It  contends  DDT  is  "essential"  to 
flght  disease  vectors  via.  "DDT  has  been 
widely  used  to  protect  man  against  a  number 
nf  Important  arthropod-home  diseases,  e^j^ 
malaria,  onchocerciasis,  typhus,  encephalitis. 
yellow  fever,  tick  fever,  bubonic  plague,  chol- 
era and  dengue  fever."  Citing  the  prestigious 
MraJc  Commission  Report,  and  two  more  ref- 
erence* that  dont  support  lt«  contention. 
The  statement  argnes  that  disease  control 
beneflta  outweigh  the  danger  of  carclno- 
genesls  (which  it  contends  haa  yet  to  be 
proven  In  man> . 

atrangely.  the  Mrak  Report  actuaUy  con- 
cluded. "It  is  reported  by  well  Informed  sci- 
entists that  as  far  as  Insect  vectors  of  disease 
are  concerned  there  is  none  known  which  are 
normally  susceptible  to  DDT  that  cannot  be 
controlled  with  a  siibetltuta." 

When  the  conaerratlon  attorneys  get  down 
to  Agrlcult\ire"8  specific  disease  threats,  the 
mind  boggles.  Wltnees  the  following  aa  para- 
phrased from  their  reply  to  the  Cotirt. 

DDT  did  help  eliminate  malaria  In  the  VS. 
Now  the  only  malaria  In  this  country  has 
been  contracted  in  other  ports  of  the  world 
and  there  are  Kubetltutes  for  DDT  including 
methoxychloT  dlchlorrous.  abate,  Molathlon. 
etc.  Typhus  was  eliminated  from  the  VS. 
many  years  ago.  Encephalitis  Is  rare  in  the 
VS.  and  controllable  by  Malathlon.  Yellow 
fever  hasn't  been  reported  in  the  VS.  since 
1904.  The  carrier  moaqulto  can  be  controlled 
with  abate,  and  one  vaccination  provldca 
complete  protection  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Tick  fever  Is  a  rare  disease  In  tSie  United 
St»tee.  It  cannot  be  eontrolltd  by  DDT. 
(ItaJlca  added).  Btibonlc  Plague  is  very  rare 
la  the  tJj3.  (three  or  four  cases  per  ye^r)  and 
la  controlled  far  more  efficiently  by  means 
other  ttian  DDT.  Cholera  does  not  occxir  In 
the  United  States  and  Is  rarely  Insect  home. 
Dengue  fever  Is  not  endemic  to  the  United 
Statea  and  is  carried  by  the  yellow-fever 
mosquito  Onchocerciasla  does  not  occur  in 
the  United  States.  In  Africa,  the  black  fly 
carrier  !a  controllable  with  methoxychlor. 

The  cosiservatlonlsts  were  no  lees  devastat- 
ing In  their  rebuttal  of  The  Statement's  con- 
tention that  'T>DT  Is  aa  important  to  the 
farmer  as  penlcUUn  la  to  the  physician." 

The  Mrak  Report  stated.  "Although  DDT 
is  still  Involved  in  some  of  the  International 
rood  production  programs  sponsored  by  VS. 
ogenclee,  there  1r  a  feeling  that  a  withdrawal 
or  systematic  reduction  of  DDT  would  have 
a  minimum  effect" 

The  Statement  Itaelf  says,  "Becorda  <rf  the 
I  Agriculture)  Department  indicate  that 
there  are  about  65  other  registered  pestl- 
cldea  that  will  control  one  or  more  of  the 
insects  controlled  by  DDT." 

Citing  Agriculture's  own  AgricvXtUTe  Sco- 
nomie  Btport  No.  1S8:  April  19«8,  "TX/T 
Used  In  Parm  Production,"  the  oonacrva- 
tlonlstii  point  out  that  farmeiB  are  the  ma- 
jor domestic  usera  of  DDT.  However,  only 
3%  of  U.S.  crop  land  Is  treated  with  DDT 
which  is  being  replaced  for  many  uses  be- 
cause Insects  are  developing  reslstince  and 
there  are  leas  coatl;  tnaeetlcldea  for  some 
purpoaea. 
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Cotton  growers  use  meet  ( =^4  >  of  ^^  DDT 
that  farmers  bviy.  but  only  about  38  of 
the  country's  cotton  acreage  is  actually 
tre&t«d  with  DDT.  "While  Re»poDdenta  t  De- 
portment of  Agriculture)  say  there  are  no 
alternatives  to  DDT  for  the  cotton  bollworm 
I  Hellothls)  their  own  reglstr&tloaa  list 
chemical  alternaUves  Including  parathlon, 
methyl  parathlon.  oxodrln,  carbaryl.  gardona 
and  several  others." 

'"The  cotton  bollworm  is  an  Insect  that  is 
not  nomally  a  peal  because  It  1b  under  heavy 
preasure  from  naturally  occurring  predacious 
insects.  The  use  of  a  broad  spectrum  poison 
such  aa  DDT  destroys  theao  predators,  re- 
leasing the  bollworm  from  predatlon  and 
elevating  It  to  pest  status.  The  cotton  boll- 
worm problem,  therefore,  not  only  Is  not 
solved  by  DDT.  but  Is  often  caused  by  DDT 
I  emphasis  In  original).  Some  studies  actu- 
ally show  that  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  in- 
secticides gives  a  lower  yield  of  cotton  than 
occurs  In  untreated  nelds." 

In  response  to  conservationists'  charges 
that  DDT  la  responsible  for  mounting  wild- 
life disasters.  The  Statement  allows  that" 
.  .  ,  the  present  available  scientific  evidence 
indicates  that  there  are  some  adverse  eflecw 
upon  certain  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  DDT,  but  that  such 
effect.t  do  not  constitute  an  imminent  haxard 
to  flsh  and  wildlife  or  the  environment." 

Some  adverse  effects  on  flsh  and  wildlife? 
There  Is  extensive  documentation  of  local 
bird  monallilcs  directly  attributable  to  DDT 
applications.  Entire  species  of  carnivorous 
birds.  Including  the  peregrine  falcon,  bald 
eagle,  osprey.  brown  pelican.  Cooper's  and 
sharp-skinned  hawks,  etc.  are  seriously 
threatened  by  DDTs  effect  on  their  repro- 
ductive processes. 

The  Statement  maintains,  however,  that 
".  .  .  In  these  Instance*  of  bird  mortoUtles 
that  have  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  DDT 
In  a  treated  area,  the  depopulations  in  the 
area  have  been  temporary."  Incredibly,  the 
article  cited  to  support  this  proposition  saya 
robins  returned  to  the  DDT  treated  area  only 
after  DDT  treatment  eeased.  and  traa  replaced 
by  metKoxychlor. 

DDTs  effect  on  aquatic  organisms  may  be 
more  disastrous,  albeit  more  insidious,  then 
on  birds.  The  Statement  admits  DDT  causes 
"flsh  mortality  and  reproductive  failures." 
but  that  Agriculture  knows  of  no  speclee  of 
flsh  that  15  endangered  as  a  restUt  of  DDT 
use. 

Absolutely  no  one  has  yet  intimated  en- 
tire species  of  flsh  are  endangered  by  DDT. 
But  it  Is  a  little  easier  to  understand  how 
Agriculture  managed  to  rationalize  away  the 
massive  documentation  on  mortalities  and 
reduced  reproductive  success  of  aquatic  or- 
ganisms when  The  Statement  notes  a  ".  .  . 
rerlew  of  animal  populations  shows  no  over- 
all decline  but.  to  the  contrary,  the  harvest 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  populatloiu  are  oontlnu- 
aUy  Increasing." 

After  analyelng  the  references  Agriculture 
submitted  to  support  that  statement  the 
conservationists  replied.  'Three  of  the  ref- 
erences concern  water  fowl  populntlons  snd 
Ehow  population  declines,  not  increases.  One 
concerns  falcons,  but  Is  dated  1942.  preced- 
ing the  use  of  DDT.  Two  concern  big  gome. 
which  are  completely  irrelevant  to  this  case. 
One  involved  an  inconclusive  and  unscien- 
tific report  of  bird  watcher?.  One  has  abwj- 
lutely  nothing  to  do  with  population  trends. 
but  concerns  the  adverse  effecu  of  DDT  on 
brook  trout  behavior  One  indicates  an  In- 
crease In  Oreat  lAkee  flah  harvests  over  the 
year^,  but  does  not  take  into  account  the 
problems  plaffuln^  that  fishery  as  a  result 
of  DDT  In  recent  years." 

The  Statement's  rationale  of  DDT*s  car- 
cinogenic properaes  is  perhape  even  more 
frightening  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Issue 
and  the  fact  that  the  "average"  American 
contains  13  parts  per  million  DDT. 
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The  Statement  ucknowledges.  "There  are 
reports  of  carcinogenicity  resulting  from  the 
admlnlstraOon  of  large  dote-*  of  DDT  In  test 
animals."  But  that,  "the  relevance  of  stxeh 
tiadlngs  to  ciincer  in  man  hns  not  been 
established." 

In  evahiatlng  the  1969  "lunes  Rei>irt"  of 
the  Natlonol  Cancer  Institute,  the  Mrak 
Commission  stated.  "The  evidence  for  the 
carcinogenicity  of  DDT  in  experimental  ani- 
mals Is  impressive  and  the  Panel  takes  no 
exception  to  the  concluiiuns  iss  to  DDT  re- 
corded in  the  JNCI  report  of  the  NaUonat 
Cancer  Institute  Study.  This  ^tndv  haa  dem- 
onstrated that  DDT  increased  the  incidence 
of  cancer  in  mice  under  the  experimental 
condltioTw  employed.  .  -  ."  (Emphasis  In 
original.) 

And  aa  Agriculture  says,  that  doesn't 
prorc  DDT  Is  carcinogenic  in  humans.  But. 
the  Mrak  Report  states.  "...  a  remarkable 
degree  of  concurrence  ha*  been  found  to 
exist  between  chemical  carcinogenesis  lu 
anlmaU  and  that  in  man  where  it  haa  been 
studied  closely." 

Dr  Samuel  S.  Epstein.  Chief.  Laboratories 
of  Environmental  Toxicology  and  Carcino- 
genesis, Children's  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion, said,  "These  data  on  the  carcinogen- 
icity of  DDT  In  a  wide  range  of  animal 
strains  and  apeclea  unequivocally  demon- 
strate a  highly  slgnincant  polenUsl  carcino- 
genic hazard  to  miin." 

Complete  polariBation  on  the  DDT  Issue 
and  the  Agriculture  Department's  sorry  pes- 
ticide record  preclude  any  serious  attempts 
at  kindness  when  pondering  the  abortion  of 
logic  that  spawned  The  Statement. 

In  19fl9.  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  charged  the  Pesticides  Regulation 
Division  refused  for  five  yean  to  exercise  Its 
cancellation  authority  when  It  had  reason  to 
believe  a  pesticide  was  ineffective  or  even 
hazardous.  In  fact,  the  hearing  record  stated. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  PesUcldes  Regula- 
tion DlvLilon  did  not  even  have  procedures 
for  conducting  hearings  or  studies  which  reg- 
l9tr*nt«  may  request  as  a  matter  of  right  be- 
fore cancellation  action  can  become  effective. 
When  registrants  receiving  cancellation  no- 
tices requested  bearings  or  studies,  prosecu- 
tion of  the  cancellation  action  was  halted  and 
the  product  left  on  the  market." 

The  Committee  revealed  that  during  the 
five-year  period  ending  June  30.  1969.  the 
Agriculture  Department  approved  more  than 
1 .600  pesticides  over  the  objections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hcnlth.  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  exact  number  la  not  known  because  the 
Pesticides  ReguUtiion  Division  does  not  keep 
records  of  products  registered  over  HEW  ob- 
jections and  has  failed  or  even  refused  to  in- 
form HEW  of  action  taken  with  respect  to  Its 
objections." 

Wisconsin  Senator  William  Proxmlrc  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  "although  an  mier- 
departmental  agreement  between  HEW  and 
Agriculture  requires  that  unresolved  HEW 
objections  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture before  a  registration  la  approved. 
not  one  of  the  more  than  1,600  HEW  objec- 
tions was  so  referred." 

Painfully  aware  of  this  background,  con- 
(«rvatlonlsts  were  encoxiraged,  but  nonethe- 
less fiUBplclOiis,  when  on  the  heels  of  the 
Mrak  Commission's  devastating  report  the 
Agriculture  Department  proclaimed  It  would 
phase  out  all  non-essential  uses  of  DDT  by 
1971.  Aa  usual,  their  suspicions  were  well 
founded. 

On  May  6.  1070.  Agriculture  t«nued  notices 
of  cancellation  for  30  uses  of  DDT.  The  New 
York  Times  subsequently  reported,  however. 
that  the  Department's  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Director  Dr.  Ned  Bayley  admitted  "DDT 
had  not  been  used  extensively  on  these  crops" 
and  the  cancellation  notices  were  issued 
largely  to  "get  our  house  in  order." 

In  the  July  29.  1970  Congreaslonal  Record. 
Senator  Praxmlre  revealed  Agriculture  pre- 
dictably bad  so  far  decided  M  out  of  an  ««ti- 
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mated  100  toul  DDT  uses  were  "essential  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare." 

It  is  dlfOcult  to  get  a  house  in  order  when 
the  furniture  is  missing  and  the  plumbing 
won't  work.  The  Court  is  clearly  the  sole 
recourse  for  the  public  interest.  Bitter  ex- 
perience In  the  long  DDT  battle  dlotates 
caution  in  outguessing  the  vagaries  of  the 
law.  But  It's  difficult  to  stifle  hope  that  The 
Statement  will  be  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 
indefensible  defenses  and  DDT  will  Onally 
end  up  on  the  mtiaetun  shelf  where  it 
belongs. 

Eo  Chamst. 

ANTI-MOSQUrrO    MOBQcrro 

Apparently  deaf  to  j-iren  songs  from  Amer- 
ican chemical  manufacturers,  two  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  scientists  have  developed 
an  absolutely  safe  way  to  reduce  the  world's 
yellow-fever  mosquito  population.  Safe  for 
everyone  but  mosquitoes,  that  Is. 

As  reported  In  the  July  1.  1970  Issue  of 
"BloSelenoe,"  the  antl-mosqulta  mosquito 
resulted  from  a  croes- breeding  process  that 
began  with  the  Irradiating  of  some  yellow 
fever  mosquitoes.  The  irradiation  produced 
mosquitoes  with  broken  chromosomes.  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  Karamjlt  S.  Rsl  and  grad- 
uate student  Paul  T.  McDonald  then  cross 
bred  the  moaqultoea  until  an  insect  with  an 
entirely  new  chromosome  was  produced. 

The  male  mosquito  with  the  new  chromo- 
some appears  normal  and  strong,  but  pro- 
duces sperm  which  are  75  ^c  incapable  of 
fertailzing  eggs  or  producing  a  new  gen- 
eration of  mosquitoes.  Of  those  offspring 
which  are  produced,  approximately  80 'i  of 
the  males  Inherit  the  sterlUty  factor,  con- 
tinuously passing  the  lethal  characteristic 
to  succeeding  generations. 

The  advantage  of  the  new-cbromoaome 
mosquito,  according  to  Dr.  Ral,  is  that  it  Is 
competlt4ve  with  other  moequltoes  when 
released  in  the  general  population.  Mos- 
quitoes subjected  to  radiation  and  then  re- 
leased do  not  transmit  sterility  to  aub- 
.sequent  generatlonf  and  are  often  too  weak 
to  fly  or  mate  with  normal  females.  The  new 
breed,  however,  appears  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  normal  males,  to  mate  and  to 
transmit  its  sterility  to  future  generations. 
This  mokes  it  possible.  In  theory,  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  species  in  time. 

Best  of  all.  Dr.  Ral  says  the  creatures  can- 
not develop  on  immunity  to  the  sterility 
chromosome  as  they  cau,  and  have,  to  DDT 
oud  other  pesticides. 

The  World  Health  Organization  Is  plan- 
ning to  test  the  new  mosquito's  practicality 
In  India. 
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A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

AcctTST  18,  1970. 
WiNTOH  M.  Blount, 
Po«tnuxfffrr  General, 
Wos/LiB^rtOfi,  D.C. 

Daoa  Ma.  BLomrr:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Post  Offioe  has  changed  lu 
earlier  dedalon  to  not  allow  UKICEF  to  sell 
greeting  cards  in  lobbies  of  the  United  States 
Post  Offices.  With  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  evidence  available  showing  that  UNICEF's 
whole  staff  has  always  been  loaded  with  ac- 
tual Communists  and  known  Conimunlat 
sympathizers  and  that  over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  given  by  UNICET 
to  outright  Communist  governments,  I  can- 
not underbuind  this  reversal.  According  to  Its 
own  literature.  UNICEF  never  gives  anything, 
anywhere,  at  any  time  to  a  alngle  child.  It 
glvaa  only  to  governments. 

If  you  have  some  doubts  about  Oommu- 
nlst  control  of  UNICEF  you  might  Just  check 
the  list  of  artiste  chosen  to  do  the  art  work. 
Pablo  Picasso,  who  bos  belonged  to  the 
French  Communist  Party  since  1944.  and  who 
haa  been  praised  by  a  Marxist  Magaalne  as 
a  "lifelong  Communist",  is  one  of  the  best 
known  but  the  list  of  others  would  include 
Hans  Ernl.  Ben  Shahn.  Antonio  Prasxonl, 
Doris  Lee.  Arnold  Blanch,  Karel  Svolinaky, 
Lo}os  Vlncze,  and  Jean  Lurcat.  Their  records 
as  communists  and  communist  symathizera 
are  available  through  Invaattgatlve  branches 
of  our  government.  So  far  as  I  hare  been 
able  to  determine.  The  VS.  Post  Ofllce  and 
the  Communist  Party  bookshops  are  the  two 
principal  places  that  these  UNICEP  greeting 
cards  are  sold.  Allowing  them  to  be  sold  in 
the  lobbies  of  our  Post  offices  throughout 
the  country  Is  the  same  as  an  endorsement 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  Is  in 
bad  taste,  if  not  something  more. 

I  further  feel,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that 
If  you  allow  an  atheistic  communist  group 
to  raise  funds  in  this  manner,  that  you 
should  nut  tM  discriminatory  and  also  allow 
various  churches,  the  mlnutemen.  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan  and  the  John  Birch  Society  to  do 
likewise. 
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UNICEF-S  QUESTIONABLE 
CONNECTIONS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
previously  given  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  San  An- 
tonio constituent  to  Postmaster  General 
Winton  M.  Blount 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  writer  points 
out  that  recently  a  decision  has  been 
made  by  th<  Post  Office  Department  to 
allow  UNICEF  to  sell  greeting  cards  in 
lobbies  of  post  offices.  This  appears  to 
reverse  a  prior  policy. 

The  revelations  contained  in  the  letter 
are  significant.  Let  us  hope  the  Post- 
master General  will  review  and  reverse 
the  action  recently  taken. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  uiasissxppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 

Ml-.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  coIleag:ue5 
the  following  supplication  to  God  Al- 
mighty entitled  "A  Prayer  for  Prisoners 
o!  War.'  It  was  written  by  Rear  Adm. 
James  W.  KeUy.  VS.  Navy.  Chief  of 
Chaplains : 

A  PoAicza  roK  Prisonezs  or  Waa 

Almighty  Father,  who  suSen  in  the  aiBle- 
tlon  ol  your  children,  we  coll  upon  you  now 
from  the  depths  of  our  anxiety  and  great 
concern  for  our  countrymen  and  loved  ooes 
who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tlons  roes.  In  the  face  of  the  evils  that  these 
orave  men  endure  and  hefore  the  grtm  bur- 
dena  they  are  forced  to  bear,  give  them  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  never  failing  confidence 
In  you. 

But  mo6t  of  aU.  O  Ood,  we  aak  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  we  can  all  cele- 
brate their  releaoe  and  safe  return  to  ihmit 
homes  and  kindred. 

Give  to  all  of  u£  who  wait  and  hope  tn 
the  face  of  every  dlaappolntmeot  the  will 
to  persevere  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
wladom  to  conquer  hate  with  love  and  every 
doubt  vrltb  a  renewed  laith  In  you. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  8. 1970 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Davenport- Times  Democrat  recently 
carried  an  excellent  article  by  JuUe  Jen- 
sen on  the  need  for  acquainling  our 
children  with  the  arts  at  an  early  age. 
I  applaud  her  sufigesiiou,  and  offer  my 
wholehearted  support  to  help  implement 
it.  She  quotes  John  D.  Rockefeller  in 
as  saying : 

We  need  the  arts  if  «e  are  to  be  whole 
human  beinga — fully  alive  and  vital  and  in 
control  of  ouraelvea  and  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

His  statement  is  certainly  true,  and 
can  only  be  fully  realized  if  we  start 
this  phase  of  our  children's  education 
at  an  early  age.  The  article  follows: 

IProm,  the  Davenport-Bettendorf  (Iowa) 

Times-Democrat,  Aug.  23, 1970] 

Map  fob  Young  Tbavklkos 

(By  Julie  Jensen) 

( EDiToa's  Mors. — The  foUowing  state- 
ment on  the  role  of  the  aru  m  our  «oolety. 
particularly  among  the  young,  la  by  Mrt. 
Elliott  R.  McDonald  Jr.  of  Davenport,  who 
contributes  feature  articles  to  the  Tlmee- 
Democrat  under  the  name  of  Julie  Jensen. 
She  la  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Arta  Council  .  ^a 
appointment  by  Oov.  Robert  D.  Ray.  She 
la  the  wife  of  an  attorney,  mother  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  and  author  of  several  novila, 
short  atorlea  and  a  children's  play.  Her  Orst 
hardback  novel,  "Amalle'a  Story,-'  Is  sched- 
uled for  publication  by  Simon  *  Schuster 
Sept.  18.} 

When  the  Russian  Sputnik  circled  the 
globe  in  the  late  IB&Oe.  the  U.S.  rushed 
headlong  Into  a  crash  program  of  science 
emphasis,  only  to  learn  that  scientific  sophls- 
ucatlon  does  not  do  away  with  social  prob- 
lems. What  does?  The  arta  might. 

In  a  tUne  when  we  need  minds  sohooled 
in  the  waye  of  creating  nwre  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  the  arts  hold  out  some 
hope  of  wholeneaa,  and  to  realize  that  hope, 
we  mubt  begin  with  the  young. 

At  a  time  when  educators  are  deqierately 
searching  for  new  ways  to  reach  the  minds 
and  spLrlta  of  disadvantaged  chUdren,  the 
arts  are  oflerlng  a  whole  range  of  potential 
teaching  approachaa. 

Former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Robert  FUich.  ba«  written,  "There 
is  ample  evidence  that  Involving  children  tn 
creative  work  and  appealing  directly  to  the 
creative  impulses  can  old  children  In  opening 
up  and  breaking  out  of  what  often  is  a  cLoeed 
world,  to  the  point  where  they  are  ready  to 
benefit  from  instruction  in  the  3  R's." 

A  place  where  this  Is  happening  Is  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  In  New  York  City, 
where  the  staff  has  found  a  way  throtigb  the 
arts,  through  music,  acting  and  the  dance,  to 
reach  delinquent,  emotionally  Ul  and  ne- 
glected children  and  help  them  to  raise  their 
sights  and  lake  steps  toward  socially  useful 
lives. 

The  arts  are  exploration  in  perception. 
They  seem  to  work,  stimulating  chUdren  to 
learn  and  grow  instead  of  marking  time 
through  doss  periods  and  grades. 

Tbe  privileged  middle  and  upper  class  child 
has  Just  as  much  need  for  the  arts  as  the  dis- 
advantaged. Not  many  parenu  are  qualified 
to  teach  their  children  very  much  about  the 
arts.  The  beet  one  hopes  for  is  a  favorable 
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atmospbere  In  odult  coDvertatlona  and  •ur- 
roundinga  and  reading  hiblts. 

Jotm  D.  KoctereUer  UI  has  said.  '"We  need 
the  arts  U  w«  aro  to  be  whole  human  beings— 
tally  aUve  aud  vital  and  in  control  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  envUxjnmeut." 

HockcreUer  alao  quotes  William  Baroyan's 
deanltlon  of  the  purpose  of  the  arU:  "To  give 
the  traveling  human  race  an  improved  map 
that  shows  the  way  to  Itself." 

We  loo*  to  the  schools  to  acquaint  children 
with  the  arts  as  we  looked  to  them  to  as- 
similate the  Immigrant  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  SputnlA. 

But  the  schools  are  dedicated  to  Job- 
oriented  iitudlea  Art5  education  is  considered 
a  separate  matter,  not  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  general  education.  Children  graduate  with- 
out understanding  that  the  creative  scientist 
and  the  creative  artUt  have  a  great  deal  in 
common. 

Where  U  the  bridge  between  dlaclpUnas 
that  are  essential  partners  in  bximan 
progreaa? 

In  the  home.  In  the  school,  and  In  youth 
centers  for  the  arts  where  the  atmosphere  la 
accepting  and  free.  Young  people  Deed  a  place 
where  they  are  welcome  to  grow,  explore,  ex- 
periment and  fail.  If  neceasary.  A  place  where 
they  can  apprehend  the  relation  between 
music,  the  dance,  drama,  pointing,  and  sculp- 
ture. 

Toung  people  need  a  place  where  they  can 
learn  that  the  arts  are  the  key  to  the  higher 
order  of  things  our  cultural  heritage,  our  gift 
of  expresBlon.  our  creative  faculty,  our  sense 
of  beauty. 

The  arts  are  more  Important  as  old  values 
become  less  meaningful— as  too  many  Amer- 
icans are  caught  in  the  grip  of  anonymity  or 
fear. 

We  are  too  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the 
arts  as  a  fancy  dessert  or  even  a  parsley  gar* 
iLtsh.  when  they  are  actually  meat  and  pota* 
toes  for  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

Isaac  Stem,  the  world-famous  violinist, 
suggests  that  all  children  be  educated  In  the 
arts  from  the  time  they  are  Ave.  "We  have 
at  hand  the  rarest  of  all  posalbllitlea.  the  time 
and  the  money.  There  has  never  been  a  na- 
tion on  earth  as  nch  as  this  one.  Let  It  be 
known,  also,  for  richness  In  the  way  men  live, 
and  why  and  how  they  live." 

It  has  to  begin  with  the  younc.  tb)M  In- 
veatment  In  a  high  civilization. 


A  MAJOR  DEFEAT  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OW   CAUrOBIilA 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Capttol  In  Wulilngton  on  August  13. 
1970,  the  American  taxpayer  suffered  a 
major  defeat  at  the  hands  of  his  elected 
representatives. 

In  this  particular  showdown,  the  tax- 
paver  had  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  his  side,  but  even  that  was  not 
enough.  By  289  votes  to  114 — 21  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds — the 
House  of  Representatives  overrode  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  an  additional  half 
billion  dollars  for  our  Increasingly  cha- 
otic, violence-prone  and  drug-ridden 
educational  system.  This  amount  was 
over  and  above  an  Increase  of  almost  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  schools  which  the 
President  himself  had  already  requested. 
In  vote  after  vote  all  across  the  coun- 
try, the  people  have  let  It  be  known  that 
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they  no  longer  accept  the  great  American 
mytli  that  all  problems  can  be  solved  by 
educatlou,  and  that  ail  educational  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  more  money.  They 
have  seen  in  their  own  local  schools  in 
the  experiences  of  their  own  children, 
the  proof  tliat  we  are  actually  getting 
less  of  a  return  for  more  of  an  outlay  in 
education  today. 

Citing  the  New  York  City  Scliool  Fact 
Book,  compiled  by  the  City  Dniverslty  of 
New  York  in  1969.  then  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  Roger  Freeman  reported 
on  June  19  that. 

Reading  unci  srlthmellc  achievement.  In 
the  highest  expenditure  sohooU  (snoo  per 
pupil  and  up.  median  $13301,  average  be- 
tween 6  and  7  months  behiTid  thoae  la  the 
Bchoolj  with  the  lowest  expenditures  (below 
•600  per  pupU.  median  •661). 

Hard  as  it  may  be  lor  the  school 
spenders  to  accept  them,  these  are  the 
facts. 

In  his  veto  message  to  Congress  on 
this  bill.  President  Nixon  stated  that; 

Zt  raises  the  spending  on  old  approaches 
that  eipenencs  haa  proved  inadequate. 

He  declared: 

1  natly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind  ol 
of  big  spending  that  is  wrong  for  all  the 
American  people. 

The  President  could  not  be  more  right. 
I  voted  against  this  bill  when  ;t  came 
to  the  House  door,  before  his  veto — and 
was  deeply  disturbed  to  learn  that  an  at- 
tempt had  then  been  made  to  avoid  a 
rollcall  vote  on  it.  Although  a  majority 
of  House  Republicans  voted  as  I  did  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  August  13. 
no  less  than  77  of  them  voted  to  over- 
ride It  and  to  help  saddle  the  American 
taxpayer  with  the  additional  cost — to  be 
paid  either  in  direct  taxes  or,  more  like- 
ly. In  the  hidden  tax  of  inflation — for 
school  programs  largely  unable  to  han- 
dle the  vast  sums  of  money  they  re- 
ceive now. 

Recently  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation launched  a  new  policy  of  big- 
time  lobbying  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, with  special  concentration  on 
Congress  which  is  now  giving  $12  billion 
a  year  in  Federal  aid  to  education.  It 
comes  as  a  real  stirprlse  to  most  people 
to  recall  that  Just  5  years  ago  we  had 
no  direct  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
that  the  most  liberal  Congress  we  have 
had  In  30  years  authorized  It  In  1965. 
only  as  part  of  the  political  backlash 
from  Senator  Goldwatxh's  defeat  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  overriding  of  the  veto  on  this 
school  spending  bill  shows  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
clatlons  lobbymg  campaign  t  being 
felt— and  that  the  people  back  home,  suf- 
fering from  taxes  and  Inflation,  and  in- 
creasingly dissatisfied  with  the  present 
co6t  and  performance  of  the  schools,  are 
being  forgotten.  But  these  school  lobby- 
ists can  be  beaten  They  were  beaten, 
on  several  key  Issues  In  which  I  was  very 
much  involved.  In  the  California  State 
Legislature  last  year. 

Conservative  and  moderate  Congress- 
men ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  big  school  spenders  are  fundamental- 
ly opposed  to  their  political  principles 
and  will  never  support  them  no  matter 
how  many  conces^ons  are  made — and 
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that  they  cannot  take  the  vote  of  the 
overburdened  taxpayer  and  Inflation 
hit  housewife  for  granted.  A  change  of 
^11  votes  would  have  sustained  the  Pres- 
idents veto  and  saved  the  taxpayer  half 
a  billion  dollars  which  will  now  be 
pouied  into  the  bottojnless  pit  ol  a  foun- 
dering school  system. 


STUDENTS   WORK   TO   CLEAN   THE 
AIR 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALITOBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  September  9, 1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
24.  58  vehicles  set  out  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Teclmology  on  the 
first  leg  of  a  race  that  ended  3.600  miles 
later  at  the  California  InsUtute  of  Tech- 
nology In  Pasadena. 

This  was,  however,  no  ordinary  race 
and  the  car  which  covered  the  distance 
In  the  lowest  elapsed  time  was  not  nec- 
essarily declared  the  winner.  The  moet 
significant  component  in  the  rather  com- 
pUcated  scoring  system  which  ultimately 
determined  the  winner  was  the  capa- 
bility of  the  engine  to  meet  and  exceed 
the  exhaust  emission  standards  set  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  1975  auto- 
mobiles. All  the  vehicles  were  tested  at 
the  outset  of  the  race,  at  a  Detroit  stop- 
over and  at  Callech  In  Pasadena.  Com- 
parisons of  these  flgiirea  and  each  vehi- 
cle's elapsed  time  determined  which  hod 
been  victorious. 

I  am  singularly  Impressed  with  the 
effort  and  energies  which  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  students  at  MIT  and  Cal- 
tech  who  organized  and  conducted  this 
race,  known  as  the  Clean  Air  Car  Race, 
it  Is  estimated  that  from  1,000  to  1.500 
students  spent  this  summer  building, 
testing,  and  perfecting  automobiles  they 
think  can  help  reduce  vehicular  air  pol- 
lution. They  have  been  assisted  In  tills 
effort  by  the  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  ol  the  Department 
of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  elec- 
tric and  propane  gas  Industry  associa- 
tions and  by  two  of  the  major  automobile 
manufacturers.  General  Motors  and 
Ford. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  cannot  effectively 
flght  air  pollution.  Only  through  a  co- 
ordinated, concentrated  effort — as  epito- 
mized by  this  Clean  Air  Car  Race — by 
industry,  private  citizens,  and  govern- 
mental bodies  can  we  succeed.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  must  be,  as  It  was 
in  this  effort,  one  of  guidance  and,  as 
necessary,  fimding. 

I  commend  the  following  articles  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  as  an  example 
of  what  can  and  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  survive  our  environmental  crisis: 
MTT  To  DoctJuiNT  CixAN  AiB  Cxa  Bach  roa 
NAPCA:  68  ENTans  Paox  44  nNivxasinxs 
The  1D70  Intercollegiate  transcontinental 
Clean  Air  Car  Race,  scheduled  to  start  Aug. 
24.  will  be  documented  with  papers  and  Alms 
compiled  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, under  contract  with  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  TtUrty- 
and  60-xnlnute  turns  for  general  audtencea. 
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and  a  SO-mlnute  technical  film,  will  cover 
pre-race  building  and  testing  of  vehicles  as 
well  as  race  performance  and  pollution 
emission  testing.  Technical  papers  wUl  an- 
alyze race  data  to  discover  rellahlUty  and 
safety  of  the  five  types  of  cars  used,  which 
include  electrics,  gasoline -electric  hybrids. 
steamers,  turbines,  and  cars  with  conven- 
tional Internal  combustion  engines  burning 
low-polluting  fuels  such  as  propane,  natural 
gM.  or  special  blends  of  gasoline.  Studies 
win  also  present  economic  evaluation  of  the 
power  plants  and  their  fuels  using  both 
current  and  future  cost  estimates. 

Major  objective  ol  race,  stated  MJ.T.  grad- 
uate student  Bob  McGregor,  chairman  ol 
CACB  Organization  Committee.  Is  to  gather 
Information  on  pollution  emission  and  per- 
formance of  unconventional  propulsion  sys- 
tems, thereby  permitting  better  Judgment  ol 
feasibility  of  auch  systems.  "After  the  race." 
McGregor  said,  "we  can  present  prevloxisly 
unavailable  facts  describing  these  character- 
istics to  both  the  general  public  and  the 
eclentlflc  community."  NAPCA  will  use  the 
documented  information  In  Judging  candi- 
dates for  the  Federal  Clean  Car  Incentive 
Program,  intended  to  stimulate  private  re- 
search and  development  of  commercially  ac- 
ceptable low  pollution  passenger  vehicles  by 
providing  graduated  financial  Incentives  to 
those  rlsUng  capital  resources  for  this 
development. 

nrrr -EIGHT  aNrazas  raoM  rovrT-vouB 

DNtvmsrriKS 
The  race,  oi^anlsed  primarily  by  students 
at  MXT.  and  the  California  Institute  ol 
Technology  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  will  feature 
&S  experimental  low-pollution  vehicles  from 
44  VJ3.  and  Canadian  uiUversltles.  The  ye- 
hlclea.  which  must  meet  or  better  exhaust 
level  pollution  standards  set  by  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  for  1976,  represent  to  varying  de- 
gree* the  oooperauve  efforts  of  Industry  and 
university,  in  that  some  student  groupe  have 
designed  and  built  cars  with  little  or  no  in- 
dustrial aid,  while  others  are  driving  experi- 
mental vehicles  built  by  Industrial  firms. 
Race  rules  stipulate,  however,  that  students 
make  all  roadside  repairs. 

The  cars,  each  with  a  two-msin  driving 
team,  will  start  from  M  J.T.  In  Cambridge  and 
follow  a  3,600-mlle  superhighway  route  to 
Caltech  In  Pasadena.  Race  will  be  divided 
Into  seven  legs,  with  overnight  stops  at  To- 
ronto: Detroit;  Champaign,  111.;  OUahoma 
City;  Odessa.  Tex.;  and  Tucson.  Ariz.  A  nor- 
malized time  based  on  route  speed  limits  and 
traffic  and  road  conditions,  will  represent 
optimum  driving  time  for  each  leg.  Each  ve- 
hicle's elapeed  race  time  will  be  recorded  and 
ite  emission  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocar- 
bona  and  nitrogen  oxides  tested  in  Detroit 
and  Pasadena,  to  be  compared  with  pre-race 
emission  tests.  Points  In  the  race  wUl  be 
based  on  fuel  consumption,  elapsed  time  tor 
each  leg,  performance  and  handling,  and 
most  particularly,  on  pollution  emission. 

TEXtEtLAX.,  XNDirSTBlAI.,  BTUOEKT  OOOPXXATION 

An  estimated  1,000  to  1.600  students  have 
spent  this  summer  building,  testing  and  per- 
fecting automobiles  they  think  can  he.'p  re- 
auce  vemcuiar  air  pollution.  NAPCA.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  grant  for  race  documentation, 
has  provided  the  CACR  Organization  Com- 
mittee with  monetary  assistance  in  plan- 
ning and  staging  of  the  race.  BUecCrlo  and 
propane  gaa  industry  associations  are  set'- 
tlng  up  refueling  or  recharging  facilities 
along  the  race  routs,  and  30  Chevellen  pliu 
t40,000  has  been  provided  by  General  Motors 
to  collegiate  groups  otherwise  unable  to  mus- 
ter adequate  support.  The  Ford  mobile  lab- 
oratory Is  conducting  pre-race  emission  teats. 

The  1970  competition  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  two-car  race  In  1968,  when  a  student  at 
Caltech  raced  a  battery-powered  electric  car 
which  he  built,  against  a  similar  type  car 
built  by  a  group  of  MJ.T.  atudenta.  Contest- 
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ants  drove  In  opposite  directions  betwwen 
Pasadena  and  Cambridge,  and  while  the 
M.I.T,  car  finished  first.  It  had  to  be  towed 
so  much  that  penalties  gave  victory  to  the 
Caltech  car. 

{From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug-  3S.  1B701 
Studkmts  RacB  Ci.KAN-Axa  Cass  to  Wkst 

CO&HT 

(By  David  HoSman) 

CAMuamcx,  Mass.,  August  84  —The  welrdeet 

cars  In  America  hisaed,  gurgled  and  hummed 

toward  California  today  at  the  start  of  the 

3,000-mlle  "Clean  Air  Car  Race." 

With  BtudenU  at  the  wheels.  423  low-pol- 
lution power  plants  began  leaving  the  Mas- 
bschusetu  Institute  of  Technology  campus  at 
precisely  3  this  morning — at  imprecise  In- 
urrols.  Spectators  laughed  but  partlclpanto 
didn't. 

By  6:30  ajn.  the  caravan  of  cars  and  sup- 
port vehicles  stretched  several  hundred  miles 
along  the  Moasachuaetu  Turnpike  en  route 
to  an  overnight  pit  stop  in  Toronto.  At  least 
most  were  headed  for  Toronto. 

A  reddish  1970  JareUn  with  a  huge  hole 
In  )t»  hood  was  pushed  to  the  starting  line 
by  four  solemn-faced  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  OaUfomla  at  San  Diego.  It  fea- 
tured n.  steam  engine  stoked  by  liquid  pro- 
pane g.i3 

The  car's  boiler  let  loose  a  great  puff  of 
steam.  There  were  whirring  Bounds.  A  liquid 
looking  much  like  mlUt  began  to  spill  from 
undemeaxb  and  run  toward  the  guttei 
"That's  normal."  said  the  driver.  As  the  car 
began  an  all-over  shiver.  Its  starting  time 
was  called  and  the  students  gave  a  massive 
shove.  It  made  the  Charles  River,  three 
blocks  away,  and  quit  completely. 

The  Clean  Air  Car  Race  Is  being  jointly 
sponsored  by  MIT  and  the  Oalllomla  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  drsmatlae  the  threat 
of  exhaust  pollution  end  to  test  concepts 
for  alleviating  It. 

Entering  cars  are  divided  into  five  cate- 
gories. Internal  combustion,  electric  power, 
electric-hybrid  pDwer.  steam  and  turbine. 
The  engines  are  powered  by  unleaded  gaso- 
line, leaded  gasc41ne,  dleeel,  kerosene,  natu- 
ral gas.  liquid  natural  gas.  alcohol  and  bat- 
teries. A  prl£e  of  CS.OOO  goes  to  the  winner 
in  each  category,  the  money  coming  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

As  for  how  the  winners  are  chosen  only 
the  students  understand  that.  A  computer  In 
Chicago  wtU  be  asked  to  relate  each  entry's 
pollution  emission,  performance,  racetlme 
and  thermal  efficiency.  A  great  deal  of  argu- 
ing reportedly  went  into  the  selection  sys- 
tem. 

A  car  that  resembled  a  crushed  Jungle 
Jim  moved  briskly  to  the  starting  line.  Be- 
hind the  driver  was  a  gas  turbine  powered 
by  propane  gas  and  designed  to  (Ulve  an 
electric  motor,  which,  in  theory,  moved  the 
car. 

"That's  the  quietest  car  I've  ever  heftrd." 
said  a  visitor. 

"ITiat'B  because  It  lent  running."  said 
the  driver.  Anne  T.  Packer,  a  student  at 
the  Unlvwxlty  of  New  Hampshire. 

"What's  funny  about  thla,"  she  continued, 
"is  that  we  didn't  really  decide  to  go  until 
9  last  night.  But  we  always  wanted  to  visit 
California.  We  can't  do  much.  We're  only 
got  •10." 

Miss  Packer's  car  was  hoisted  aboard  a 
long  flat-bed  trailer  a  few  blocks  from  the 
starting  line.  Its  battery  win  be  used  again 
six  days  later  to  cross  the  flnlah  line  in  Pae*- 
dena.  she  said. 

While  attracting  much  interest,  the  elec- 
tric and  steam-powered  cars  seeme*!  to  fare 
the  worst  today.  The  steamers  never  esoapsd 
MIT's  campxis.  Three  of  the  five  electrics  ex- 
perienced power  problems  within  50  miles 
of  Boston.  At  a  turnpike  nillng  station  near 
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Woroetter,  Haas.,  the  Boston  Unlvetsltf-Avls 
entry  was  being  swaimed  over  by  students 
in  Avis  "We  Try  Hwder"  shirts.  They  were 
feeling  the  car's  ll^ts  and  wire  for  a  hidden 
shore 

This  is  lerrtble."  said  driver  Thomas  E. 
JelexUewau  of  Boston.  "We  may  have  lost  a 
third  of  our  range." 

It  Is  perhaps  wrong  to  emphaslss  all  that 
want  wrong  this  morning.  An  hour  after  all 
entries  had  started.  I  patrolled  ths  turnpike 
west  of  Boston  and  outward  for  60  mllss. 

The  only  clear  air  cars  In  evidence  were 
the  three  electrics.  Bach  contained  a  power- 
plant  dMlgned  not  for  cross-country  auto 
races  but  for  going  to  supermarkets.  The 
others  were  long  gone. 

It  Is  perhaps  right  to  emphaatae  how  much 
Interest  the  electricity,  natural  gas  and  oil 
industries  have  expressed  in  this  nice.  Their 
representatives  mingled  freely  with  the  driv- 
ers this  morning,  and  nearly  every  car  had  a 
Joint  unlverslty-induBtry  sponsor.  A  com- 
pany that  manufacturers  lead  lor  gasoline 
helped  Wayne  State  University  prepare  its 
entry,  which  used  leaded  gas.  The  name  of 
prominent  natural  and  propane  gas  manu- 
facturers were  emblaxoned  on  the  hoods  of 
oars  using  those  fuels,  including  "The  Oasser" 
the  only  entry  sponsored  by  a  high  school. 

Behind  the  wheel  was  Kenneth  Plgg.  i^. 
of  Putnam  City  West  High  School  In  Okla- 
homa City.  He  was  asked  why  his  car  used 
both  propane  and  natural  gas.  I  was  handed 
a  pSLmphlet  prepared  In  part  by  the  Corken 
Pump  Company  wtiioh  {KHnted  out  that  S7 
million  Americana  have  natural  gas  In  their 
homes  and  thus  ooiUd  serve  as  filling  stations 
for  natural  gas-burning  cars. 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  S,  IBTO] 
LKAs-nxB  Auto  Wiks  "Clcan"  Raci 

Pasadcma.  Caior.,  September  3.— The  over- 
all winner  in  the  1970  Clean  Air  Car  Race  was 
the  lead-free  gas-powered  Mercury  G^irl  en- 
tered by  Btudenu  from  Wayne  8t«t«  UnlTsr- 
Blty  in  MlchlgejQ,  race  Judges  ■nnnmnnwl  to- 
night. 

The  car,  captained  by  Richard  A.  Jeryan, 
was  served  by  crew  members  Brian  Oeraghty. 
Dan  Harmon  and  Mile  Riley. 

Co- winners  In  Class  1,  for  Internal  com- 
bustion engines,  were  the  1970  Chevrolet 
Nova  from  the  Woroeeter  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Mass.,  and  the  alcohol -powered  1970 
American  Motors  Gremlin  from  Stanford 
Unlvorally. 

The  winner  in  the  electric  classtfloaUon 
was  the  homemade  sedan  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity driven  by  students  Mark  Bofman, 
Jane  Hersey,  Poster  Blnshaw  and  Peter  Lord. 


SENATOR  GORDON  ALLOTT  SPEAKS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  cALSraaiiU 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  RBPRKSISTATIVltS 
Wednesday.  September  9, 1970 

Mr.  OOLDWATKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Senator  Qohdoh  Allott.  Repub- 
lican of  Colorado,  gave  an  address  In 
Chicago.  His  address  concerned  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  remarks 
In  their  entirety,  as  what  he  said  Is  dis- 
turbing, to  say  the  least.  Indications  also 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
AixoTT  could  very  well  be  right  in  his 
doubts — grave  as  they  are — and  reserva- 
tions about  the  Commission.  Senator  Al- 
lott has  expressed  the  very  same  views 
as  I  wrote  about  tecently.  I  submit  them 
now  for  your  very  serious  consideration : 
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araiMMirt  •t  Sxmatq*  OomnoK  Alion 

Oreetlngs:  Smnmer  U  «ndliig  mni  Ul« 
■diaol  j«»r  15  bjglnnlng.  It  la  a  good  Ume  U) 
Mmember  a  wise  nanArk  by  Mr.  Doolej.  tie 
Ootlooal  phlloaopBor  wbo  enwrtaujod  AjD«rl- 
c*iu  around  the  turn  ol  the  century.  Mr. 
Dooley  WM  once  eiied:  "U  you  h»d  a  boy 
would  you  send  Mm  to  coUege?"  To  which 
Mr.  Dooley  repUed:  "At  the  age  when  a  boy 
U  at  to  be  In  college.  I  wouldn't  h«»e  hlln 
around  the  houae." 

That  Joke  haa  an  odd  ring  to  It  nowaoaya. 
Because  of  the  acuons  oJ  a  amaU  but  deter- 
mined minority  at  vlcaent  itudenta.  many  ol 
our  great  unlvarBltlee  an  becoming  unit 
placea  lor  the  decent  majority  of  studanU. 

In  fact,  s  lot  of  our  tradlUonal  Jokea  about 
unlveraiuea  now  aound  odd.  Not  lo  long  ago 
It  waa  fun  to  deKObe  a  proleoeor  aa  a  man 
wboia  lob  la  to  teu  atudenta  how  to  eolve 
the  problems  of  life  which  he  hlmaaU  tried 
to  a?old  by  becoming  a  protauor.  Perhape 
there  once  waa  a  time  when  ooe  could  avoid 
problema  by  becoming  a  ptofeeaor.  But  that 
tlm*  baa  paaaed. 

Not  so  long  ago  aomeone  defined  a  "unl- 
TCralty"  aa  an  InatltuUon  lor  the  poatpone- 
meni  of  experience.  Perhape  the  same  per- 
son defined  an  education-  aa  something  that 
enables  one  to  get  into  more  Intelligent  trou- 
ble. Both  these  deflnHlona  ieem  a  Utile  dated 
today.  Today  our  unlveraltlea  are  insututlona 
where  people  are  eipoaed  to  dangetoua  kinds 
of  eaperlanoea.  And  sometimes  It  seema  that 
an  "education"  U  aomethlng  that  anablea  one 
to  gat  Into  the  most  mlndlees  kinds  of  trou- 

>>'•■  ,.     . 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  old  Jokes  about 
unlveraiues  are  not  tunny  any  more.  The 
situation  on  our  campusee  la  no  laughing 
matter— aa  they  can  teU  you  In  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  a  bomb  recently  killed  a 
father  of  three,  and  did  mlUlons  of  dollars 
In  damages. 

Thla  morning  1  want  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  on  the  dangerous  situation  we  face 
as  the  new  school  year  begins.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  you  on  this  subject. 
You  represent  American  agriculture,  and 
American  agriculture  represents  the  sort  of 
achievements  that  come  from  healthy  co- 
operauoa  between  free  men  and  free  unl- 
veialtles.  Too  few  Americans  understand  that 
agncultuie  U  one  of  the  most  technologloU- 
ly  Bophlstacated  businesses  In  this  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  NaUon.  And  too 
few  people  understand  tbat  the  phenomenal 
producuvlty  of  American  agriculture  owes 
much  to  the  creaUve  partaershlp  that  hoa 
long  existed  between  American  farmers  and 
our  great  Sute  unlvcraltles.  I  am  sure  every- 
one here  understands  this,  and  that  Is  why 
I  know  you  are  interested  in  helping  save 
our  universities 

A  good  way  to  begin  helping  our  unlversl- 
tlea  15  to  discuss  intelligently  an  Important 
project  now  underway  In  Washington.  This 
project  duturbs  me  end  I  think  it  should 
disturb  you. 

Bigbt  now  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  Ithe  Scranton  Commlsaloni 
U  wrlUng  a  report  on  Ita  findings.  It  will  Issue 
that  report  soon.  In  fact,  the  Issuance  of 
that  report  may  closely  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year. 

What  dlaturbs  me  Is  that  thla  teport  may 
do  even  more  damage  than  ho*  already  been 
done  by  what  1  think  were  flamboyant,  lu- 
flamatory,  prejudiced  und  Irresponsible  ac- 
tions by  the  Commission  during  Its  months 
of  public  hearings.  There  Is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  forthcoming  report  may  be  a  Oaccld 
vrhltevrash  of  the  violent  new-left  political 
movement  that  Is  openly  seeking  to  capture 
or  destroy  our  great  universities.  My  concern 
IS  based  on  two  facts.  First.  thLs  Commission 
has  not  behaved  well  so  far.  Second,  thla  kind 
of  Commission  u  foredoomed  to  failure  be- 
cause It  Is  perfectly  designed  to  aggravate 
the  prt>blems  It  Is  supposed  to  solve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  mc  deal  with  tie  general  lUid  Uie  p^r- 
Uciaar,  I  will  expUln  why  such  CommlasiaoB 
are  generally  a  t>sd  Idea,  -nd  then  why  I 
thtalc  this  particular  ConunlMlon  has  been 
no  excepdon  to  ihat  nile. 

The  central  problem  with  such  Commls- 
sloas  Is  that  they  are  Utemlly  irreaponsible. 
They  do  not  have  to  answer  to  any  voters 
ror  the  statements  they  make.  They  are  not 
respouslble  for  implemenung  their  own 
recommcndatloni.  Ihey  can  cruise  into  u 
troubled  community.  gener.*ie  a  lot  oI  pub- 
licity, rulie  tempera  and  a  lot  oi  dust,  and 
then  be  gone  Othora  tue  lelt  resixmslble  lor 
cooling  the  tempers  and  MttUng  the  duat 
after  theae  inatant  experui  have  diisbed  off 
to  the  scene  ol  their  next  luatant  unalyali. 

Another  and  related  problem  wlUi  such 
Commlaaloas  Is  that,  while  the  individual 
mamhers  have  no  coniinulug  responalbiilty 
for  Implementing  the  policies  they  advocate. 
Uiey  do  have  responaihlUUea  in  their  regu- 
lar emplojrment.  And  theae  responalbUlUes 
can  influence  their  behavior  when  serving 
on  Commissions.  Let  me  give  an  example. 

One  of  the  members  oT  the  ComnilssMon  is 
Prealdeut  of  a  university  th*t  haa  lu  own 
full  complement  of  tension*  and  political 
activists.  Thla  man  la  not  responsible  lor 
any  campus  but  hla  own.  Yet  he  la  under  the 
constant  pressure  ol  temptation — the  temp- 
tation to  use  his  spot  on  the  Commiision  to 
make  the  sort  ol  statemenu  that  will  please 
the  radicala  he  wUl  have  to  cope  with  on 
his  own  campus  this  fall. 

Now  I  do  not  think  all  Ccmmlsalonj  are 
equally  bad-  It  la  Important  to  distinguish 
between  two  klnda  of  Commlsalons— those 
which  investigate  questions  of  fact,  and 
those  which  delve  Into  matters  of  moral 
Judgment  and  policy  formation.  Compare 
the  Warren  Commlaslon  with  the  Commia- 
aion  on  Campus  Unrest. 

The  Warren  Coounisalon  waa  created  to 
mveatlgat*  the  facta  about  the  aasaaaination 
of  President  Kennedy.  It  waa  composed  of 
eminent  men  who  had  no  axes  to  grind.  Its 
purpose  waa  to  lay  to  rest  the  ugly  and  neu- 
rotic rxunoTE  that  inevitably  circulate  after 
such  a  tragedy.  I  think  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion performed  that  task  reasonably  well. 

But  the  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  is 
not  inveaugating  a  narrow  quesuon  of  fact. 
It  la  deeply  enmeahed  In  the  most  emotion- 
charged  issues  of  the  day.  Indeed,  some  Com- 
missioners have  shown  great  zest  for  de- 
claiming oa  drugs,  war.  peace  and  anything 
else  which  some  radical  witness  claims  is 
mftteing  him  restless.  This  Commlaslon  is  not 
compoaed  of  men  who  are  uniformly  eminent 
or  dlainterested  Rather  they  are  a  mixed 
batch,  and  some  have  highly  developed  (and 
fashionably  leftist  j  poUUcal  views  which 
they  are  not  bashful  about  advertlalng. 

X  am  not  saying  that  there  have  not  been 
proper  timea  lor  the  Commiaaionen  to  ex- 
press strong  opinions.  On  the  contrary.  1 
think  the  Commlsaloners  have  been  derelict 
In  not  volcmg  suong  indignation  when  wlt- 
HMsea  have  viciously  attacked  this  Nation, 
and  arrogantly  Justified  coercive  behavior. 
On  such  occasion  the  Commissioners  have 
been  distressingly  passive.  They  have  given 
the  impression  of  seeking  what  Lincoln 
called  "sophiitlcal  contrlvancea" — such  as 
"some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong." 

This  brmgs  me  to  the  matter  of  this  Com- 
mission's particular  fallings. 

First,  some  of  the  Commlasioners  are 
hardly  objective  mvestlgators.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  one  young  Commissioner — who 
has  become  the  darling  of  the  media — almost 
immediately  after  being  appointed  an- 
nounced that  he  thought  the  President  waa 
to  blame  for  the  problema  at  Kent  State  For 
months  now  one  has  not  been  able  to  turn 
on  the  television  newa  without  seeing  this 
T^ftn  laying  down  the  law  iJ>out  other  peo- 
pled sins. 

Second,  the  Cotnmlaaloo  haa  given  a  dls- 
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proportionate  amount  of  time  to  hearing  po- 
litical speechea  by  radicals.  Perhaps  the  effect 
of  such  bearings  would  not  be  quite  so  bad 
If  the  prestt  could  be  relied  upon  to  give  bal- 
anced coverage.  Unfortunately,  the  preas  only 
makes  matters  worse.  When  the  Commlaslon 
descended  on  Kent  State,  the  President  of 
that  University  gave  a  very  inlereatlng  and 
balanced  asaesament  of  the  situation.  But 
the  prominent  press  coverage  went  to  some 
student  who  said— and  I  do  not  jeat— that 
campus  riots  would  not  atop  uniU  we  "clean 
up  our  lakes  and  rivers." 

The  third  falling  of  the  Commiaalon  Is 
that  some  members  have  been  rude,  arrogant 
and  hlgh-hiinded  in  dealing  with  persons 
who  are  not  radicals.  Fur  example,  physicist 
Edward  Teller  and  phiIot.opher  Sidney 
Hook— two  of  America's  most  distinguished 
and  public  spirited  scholars — were  treated 
with  disdain  and  contempt  when  they  teatl- 
fled. 

Members  of  the  Commiaalon  staff  also  have 
been  guilty  of  high-handed  arrogance.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Augtiat  17  ii 
phone  rang  at  Lockboume  Air  Force  Base 
near  Colimibui.  Ohio,  The  caller  was  a  38- 
year-old  law  student  employed  by  the  Com- 
mlaslon. This  young  man  demanded  that  the 
Air  Force  Instantly  send  a  helicopter  130 
miles  to  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Kent.  Ohio  from 
which  he  waa  calling.  He  wanted  the  heU- 
copter  to  fly  him  to  Camp  Grayling  in  cen- 
tral Michigan  so  he  oould  serve  subpoenas 
on  some  Ohio  Natlonaa  Guardsmen  who  were 
undergoing  summer  training  there.  He  also 
demanded  a  conUngeat  of  Air  Force  police- 
men to  accompany  Ulm.  The  people  at  Lock- 
bourne  patiently  explained  Uiat  they  did  not 
have  any  helicopters  or  policemen  to  lend. 
Thla  did  not  saUafy  the  staff  member,  who 
proceeded  to  place  a  number  of  other  de- 
manding calls.  Before  long  he  was  demand- 
ing things  of  the  tactical  air  command  poet 
at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia.  There 
he  harassed  the  executive  ofQcer  for  the  Air 
Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  At  about  3:30  am. 
he  awakened  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  home.  In  what  must  be  one  of 
the  year's  great  understatemenu.  the  Sec- 
retary allowed  as  he  was  "not  too  thrilled" 
by  the  chance  to  talk  to  this  aggressive  staff 
man  m  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  when  this  staff  man  ftnally 
quit  calling — at  6:55  ajn. — he  still  had  not 
managed  to  brow-beat  the  military  Into  giv- 
ing him  helicopters  and  a  battery  of  police- 
man. 

The  fourth  falUng  of  this  Conunlsclon  Is 
that  Its  members  have  not  demonstrated 
proper  sensitivity  to  the  civil  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. Commission  "hearings"  frequently 
have  resembled  trials.  Witnesses  have  been 
subjected  to  accusatory  Inquisitions.  Com- 
missioners have  assailed  reputations  and  ren- 
dered Judgments  on  the  basts  of  Qlmsy  in- 
formation and  hasty  investigation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  I  think  about 
these  fallings,  I  worry  about  the  poaalble 
contents  of  the  report  the  CommlBrton  will 
Issue  soon.  I  hope  the  report  does  not  reflect 
these  fallings  I  have  mentioned.  I  e^Mdally 
hope  It  avoids  the  five  most  familiar — and 
frankly,  the  dumbest — cliches  about  campus 
disorders  These  cliches  are  familiar  to  us 
all. 

The  nrst  cliche  la  that  all  the  trouble  can 
be  described  by  the  antlaeptlc  word  "dis- 
sent"— implying  that  riots  and  bombings  are 
a  form  of  "dissent." 

The  second  cliche  Is  that  all  the  unrest 
Is  a  result  of  "excesses"  of  Idealism — imply- 
ing that  the  bombers  have  hearts  of  gold. 
The  third  cliche  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  "listen  to"  and  "be  more  re- 
sponsive to"  the  radicals — but  this  cUche  does 
not  tell  us  what  Is  to  be  gained  from  "lis- 
tening to"  an  arsonist,  or  how  one  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "reaponaive  to"  a  rioter. 

The  fourth  cliche  Is  that  we  should  cure 
the  disorders  by  changing  our  foreign  policy. 
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or  cleaning  up  Lake  Erie,  or  performing  aome 
other  list  of  good  deeds  demanded  by  a  vio- 
lent minority.  This  cliche  Ignore*  the  fact 
that  to  do  BO  would  amount  to  giving  up  ma- 
jority rule  and  turning  our  democracy  into 
a  mobooraoy  dominated  by  adolescent  mi- 
norities. 

liiB  fifth  cliche  about  campus  disorders 
is  the  tiresome  statement  that  usually  paaa- 
ea  for  falrnese.  This  Ls  the  statement  that 
campus  violence  la  equally  bad  when  done  by 
pDllUcal  leftlBta  or  political  righUsts.  The 
trouble  with  this  Is  that  it  Implies  that  vio- 
lence Is  oomlng  from  both  sides.  In  fact,  last 
spring  l^tist  elements  shut  down  &00  uni- 
versities in  one  week,  and  rightist  elamenta 
shut  down  none. 

As  I  have  said,  I  hope  the  Commission 
report  avoids  these  damaging  cliches.  If  the 
report  accepts  these  cliches.  It  will  give  a 
GovernBoeni  stamp  of  approval  to  all  the 
muddled  thlnlttng  that  haa  influenced  the 
most  misguided  university  administrators  in 
recent  years. 

There  are  raging  conflagrations  on  our 
campuses.  We  need  to  douse  them — and  the 
incendiaries  who  are  lighting  them — with 
odd  water.  But  the  Oommlsslon  report  may 
be  about  to  pour  keroeene  on  the  flames. 

This  will  especially  hurt  the  moderates 
Qu  campus  who  are  flcbtlng  today  on  em- 
battled and  eroding  ground.  They  occupy  the 
poeitlon  of  aimple  decency.  They  are  fighting 
for  tradl  tlonal  academic  freedom — for  the 
freedom  of  scholars  to  teach  without  political 
interference.  They  are  fighting  to  prevent  our 
universities  from  coming  to  resemble  some 
Latin  American  universities  where  militant 
studenu  impoee  their  p^iclcs  on  every  aspect 
of  university  life.  In  short,  these  moderate 
men  and  women  are  flghLlng — sometimes  at 
r;.-:k  to  their  own  safety — for  you  and  for  me. 
And  you  and  I  will  suffer  along  with  them 
If  the  Commlaslon  report  cuts  the  ground 
fitnn  under  them. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  optimistic 
predictions  tbat  this  would  be  a  relatively 
quiet  year  on  campuses.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  hope  Is  Jvistified.  But  thla  much 
I  do  know.  The  dedicated,  patient  moderate 
men  and  women  on  campuses  have  been 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  in  recent  years 
tn  their  efforts  to  hold  up  the  standards  of 
conunon  ilecency  on  campus.  They  have  been 
attacked — sometimes  physloaUy  attacked — 
by  extremist  studenu.  They  have  been  be- 
trayed by  weak  administrators  bent  on  ap- 
peasement. They  have  been  distracted  from 
their  scholarly  tasks.  The  last  thing  these 
brave  and  dedicated  people  need  is  a  stab 
In  the  back  from  this  Commission.  And  that 
Is  exactly  what  they  will  get  If  the  Commis- 
sion report  Justifies  the  violent  minority 
which  haa  done  millions  of  dollars  damage  on 
campus,  haa  forced  the  closing  of  hundreds 
of  unlver&iUes,  and  bas  violated  the  rights 
of  millions  of  American  students  and 
scholars. 

This  Commission  has  already  done  damage 
simply  by  falling  to  be  manfully  Indignant 
when  radical  witnesses  hare  suggested  that 
rlota  are  justifiable  until  the  Oovemment 
doea  what  radicals  demand.  A  report  that 
falls  to  express  vigorous  indignation  about 
coercion  from  the  left  will  amotmt  to  a  stab 
In  the  back  to  the  moderates  and  the 
majority. 

If  the  CoaunLa&lon  does  administer  thla 
stab  In  the  back,  then  we  will  be  face  to 
face  with  a  grim  irony.  The  Commission  ea- 
tabUshed  to  Investigate  disorder  will  have 
become  a  oiuse  of  disorder.  "HiIh  Comml.<«lon 
waa  appointed  by  this  Administration.  I  am 
a  Republican;  a  member  of  the  Senate  lead- 
erablp:  and  I  am  one  of  the  Prssident'i  most 
consistent  Bupportara.  Hence.  I  take  no 
pleasure  from  noting  the  mlaadvcntures  of 
this  Commlaslon.  However,  common  sense 
tells  me  that  the  President  himself  la  not 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

solely  responsible  for  this.  He  Is  quite  proper- 
ly preoccupied  with  the  tasks  of  astabU&h- 
ing  peace  and  econc»nic  stability.  Be  can- 
not personally  attend  to  all  the  details  of 
domeatlc  policy. 

So.  in  such  matters  he  must  rely  heavily 
on  hla  staff.  I  am  convinced  that  respon- 
sibility for  this  Commlseion  and  its  make-up 
rests  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  of 
the  PKaident's  senior  domestic  policy  ad- 
visors. If  so.  in  this  matter,  the  President's 
adviaora  have  not  served  bim  well. 

In  fact,  if  the  Natton's  domesuc  afTaliB 
are  unsettled  this  fall  by  campus  dlaordecs, 
part  of  the  blame  will  attach  to  the  Oocn- 
mission  on  Campus  Unrest,  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident's advisors   who  aaaembled  It. 

One  lee&on  to  be  learned  from  this  is  that 
people  in  Wa&hlng;ton  are  not  well  placed 
to  aolve  the  problema  on  the  campuses.  The 
moat  important  work  on  behalf  of  coaunon 
sense  and  decency  on  campus  can  be  done 
by  people  like  you  back  In  your  respective 
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that  the  very  surnval  of  tbees  lattlttiUcmfl 
aa  educational  Institutions  la  at  stake.  It 
these  Institutions  are  not  to  t>e  debaaed:  U 
they  are  not  to  become  staging  grounds  for 
radical  political  agitation;  then  ail  rwponfl- 
ble  citizens  must  take  a  stand. 

If  you  do  take  a  stand,  you  can  undo  all 
the  dama^  that  has  been  done  by  the  Cora* 
miaslon  on  Campus  Unrest,  and  you  oaa 
make  sure  that  no  one  will  ever  Uilnk  w 
need  aoothar  such  Commistfou. 


WHEN  CBS  AND  "WALTER  CRONKTTE 
FAILED  TO  TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  WAS 


The  way  for  you  to  be^  Is  by  facing 
three  hard  facte. 

nrat.  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
any  policy  or  official  of  the  Federal  Ckivem- 
mant  Ls  to  blame  for  campus  problems. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  inane  than  the  testi- 
mony of  ttioae  persons  who  told  the  Com- 
mission that  the  President  or  the  Vice  Pree- 
Ident  la  to  blame,  lliere  have  been  major 
campua  dlaorderi  since  1M4 — and  at  that 
time  Mr.  Nixon  was  practicing  law  In  New 
York  and  Mr.  A^new  was  serving  as  Balti- 
more county  executive.  Blaming  the  Pres- 
ident's or  Vice  Preeldenfs  "rhetoric**  for 
campus  rlotx  is  about  as  sensible  aa  blam- 
ing Leo  Durocher's  "rhetoric"  for  the  Chl- 
ca^  fire  of  1871. 

The  second  hard  fact  we  must  face  is  tbat 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  the  campuses.  With  regard  to 
private  Institutions  such  as  Harvard,  tf  the 
alumni  do  not  exert  their  influence — and 
especially  their  n»**rtM^  power — on  behalf 
of  common  decency,  then  nothing  can  save 
them.  With  regard  to  the  State  unlveraltlea. 
unless  the  State  legislatures  exercise  their 
power,  the  State  universities  are  doomed. 

The  third  hard  fact  we  must  face  Is  that 
If  our  universities  are  going  to  be  saved,  they 
will  be  saved  by  persons  such  as  you.  The 
next  time  a  achool  administration  or  faculty 
^peases  radicals  by  shutting  down  the 
school,  let  the  State  legislatures  out  the 
funding  for  the  school  accordingly.  If  one 
week  of  classes  are  suspended,  let  a  pro- 
rated amount  of  funding  be  withdrawn.  This 
vrtll  work  wonders  for  putting  backbone  in 
university  admin Istratora.  Further,  when  It 
dawna  on  the  faculty  that  the  State  leglala- 
tures  vote  the  funds  tbat  pay  faculty  salaries, 
the  faculty  will  become  anxious  to  keep 
classes  going. 

It  Is  clear  where  persons  such  ss  you  fit 
into  this  process.  In  an  important  sense  each 
of  you  Is  a  trustee  of  your  State  university. 
If  each  of  you,  and  each  of  your  trlenda, 
takea  It  upon  yourself  to  talk  atnse  to  your 
State  governments,  then  the  State  govern- 
ments will  talk  sense  to  the  persons  who 
are  running  our  precloua — and  expensive— 
unlvervttlea. 

If  you  and  your  legtalatora  talk  aemae.  then 
our  universities  will  survive  the  kind  of  non* 
sense  that  has  been  talked  by  so  many  wit- 
nesses before  the  Commlaslon,  and  the  kind 
of  nonsense  which  threatens  to  mppear  In  the 
Commission  report. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  know  It  Is  Tery 
early  In  the  day  to  be  pondering  such  gimv« 
and  ominous  matters.  But  It  is  rather  late 
in  the  life  of  our  great  universities  for  \>b— 
all  of  us— to  >oln  in  defending  them  from 
their  violent  enemies,  and  from  those  wbo 
obscure  the  facta  about  these  enemlea. 

All  of  us  have  a  stake  in  the  survlvil  of 
theae  unlversltlee.  And  there  can  be  no  dotibt 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  Txxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevteviher  9, 1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  a  constituent.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Cooper.  Jr.,  of  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
addressed  to  the  president  of  CBS  in  New 
York.  The  letter  contains  some  interest- 
ing:  and  pertinent  information  regarding 
an  Au^ufit  21  broadcaft,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

The  letter  follows: 

Svmsa  4.  1070. 
The  PaxaoKirr, 

Columbia  Bromdctating  Syttem. 
New  York.  N.T. 

Dkai  Sa:  When  Vice  President  Agnew 
called  the  TV  networks  to  task  for  their  re- 
porting tactics  there  were  loud  screama  of 
angulah  about  freedom  of  the  press  and 
^>eeoh.  As  I  recall,  yours  waa  one  of  the  lotid- 
eat  and  most  vociferous  voices  heard. 

Thla  la  all  well  and  good  I  firmly  believe 
In  freedom  of  speech  and  all  the  other  guar- 
antees sat  forth  in  the  constitution  and 
amendments  thereto.  But  I  alao  bebere  that 
to  yell  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater  where  in 
faot  there  li  no  fire,  trangresaes  the  concept 
of  freedom  of  speech. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  exercise  my 
own  freedom  of  speech  to  teU  you  that  in  my 
opinion  you.  or  rather  your  network,  aeema 
to  have  transgressed  this  concept. 

Between  5:50  and  6:00  pjn.  on  the  21at  of 
August  1070,  I  was  listening  to  the  newacast 
aired  in  San  Antoaio.  Texas  by  KENS-TV.  a 
CBS  afflllate.  A  portion  of  this  program  fea- 
tures Walter  Cronkite  with  the  CBS  news. 
On  thla  date,  be  *vaa  commenting  about  the 
National  Guard  being  equipped  with  the 
army  M-16  rifle.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  tf  called  out  on  riot  duty,  this  la  the  only 
wei4>on  with  which  they  will  be  equipped. 
Then  a  sketch  of  the  M-16  nfle  was  shown 
and  Mr.  Cronkite  intoned  ominously,  "Vtiia 
rifle  will  Ore  600  rounds  per  minute."  The 
Inference  seemed  clear  to  me  tbat  with  this 
awful  weapon,  specially  Issued  to  the  Ra- 
tional Gui^d.  they  oould  "mow  'em  down." 
with  each  gtiardanmn  ^>ewlng  forth  600 
rounda  per  minute. 

I  categorlcaUy  challenge:  Plrat,  that  the 
U-16  will  fire  600  rounds  per  minute  for 
eren  one  minute. 

1.  The  rate,  and  I  emphaalee  the  rate,  of 
tire  of  the  M-lfl  rifle  Is  probably  tn  exceae  of 
aOO  rounds  per  minute. 

3.  The  M-ie  nfle  la  loaded  with  a  oUp  of 
ammtinJtlon  which  normally  holds  twenty 
rounds.  To  fire  900  rounds  per  minute  would 
require  that  the  shooter — fire,  eject,  and  re- 
insert 30  clips  of  ammunition  In  the  speoe 
of  60  seconds.  This,  If  not  physically  im- 
posalble.  Is  highly  Improbable. 

3.  I  doobt  thai  the  normal  infantry  ztfl»- 
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man  wUl  stagger  into  combat  carrTtng  dOO 
rounds  of  uxununitlon  on  top  ot  iilM  already 
burdeDoome  load,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Na- 
tlooal  Ouardsman  callad  out  on  riot  duty 
and  probably  haniliHI  one,  or  at  the  moat, 
two  cUps  ot  ammunition. 

4.  Without  laying  any  claim  to  being  an 
ordnance  expert,  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
U-16.  or  any  other  nfle,  would  suatatn  a  rate 
of  600  rounds  per  minute  without  orerbeat- 
log  &nd  becoinlng  warped  or  Jammed. 

Secondly,  the  Lnlerenoe  that  there  Is  eome- 
thlng  nefarious  about  the  National  Ouard 
being  Issued  M-16  rifles. 

1.  The  Natlooal  Guard  has  a  dual  role  to 
fuUlU.  To  begin  with,  they  function  as 
state  mllltla  under  the  command  of  the 
governors  of  the  various  states.  Then  they 
are  an  on-caU  reserve  subject  to  the  call  of 


the  President  in  war.  national  emergency, 
or  otber  appropriate  times.  Because  of  thta, 
it  has  long  been  customary  to  equip  Na- 
tional Ouard  troops  with  modern  weapons 
aa  they  become  available  in  suCBclent  quan- 
Uty. 

3.  The  U-16  Is  the  weapon  being  issued 
to  the  Regular  Army  as  the  standard  Item 
of  equipment.  To  impute,  even  by  Inference, 
that  National  Guardsmen  are  being  equipped 
with  the  U-16  rifle  for  riot  duty  because  It 
Is  a  more  deadly  weapon  does  a  dls-serrioe 
to  our  government  and  to  our  country  as 
a  whole.  Of  course,  the  M-IQ  Is  more  deadly 
to  enemy  troops  than  previously  used  rifles. 
There  would  otherwise  be  no  JusilflcRtlon  for 
equipping  the  army  with  this  weapon.  Surely 
you  do  not  think  the  Guard,  as  a  Federal 
reserve,  should  be  expected  to  engage  In  com- 


bat with  a  weapon  Inferior  to  one  raadUy 
available.  And  most  assuredly,  you  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Ouard  to  be  equipped  with  on«  rifle 
for  general  warfare,  and  another  for  not 
duty.  The  supply,  accounting,  and  mainte- 
nance problems  generated  by  possession  of 
two  distinctly  different  rines.  to  say  notiilng 
about  the  difference  In  caliber  of  ammuni- 
tion, would  be  tremendous. 

Again,  sir,  you  screamed  loud  and  long 
about  freetlom  of  speech  when  Mr.  Agnew 
stood  up  and  exercised  his  freedom  of  speech 
to  express  his  thoughts  shout  network  re- 
porting tactics.  Again.  I  favor  freedom  of 
speech  ]uet  as  mucb  as  you  do.  But  If  you 
are  going  to  tell  it,  then  I  say  to  yon.  teU 
It  UkeltU! 

Very  truly  yours. 

WnxiABf  J.  Ckxinm,  Jr. 


SEfi ATE— Thursday,  September  10,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  b;  Bon.  Juus  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  ot  Alabama. 

The  Cbaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  oBered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  liOrd,  in  reverent  mood  we  open  our 
hearts  to  Thy  presence  and  our  minds 
reach  up  to  Thee  for  direction.  Let  that 
mind  be  in  us  that  was  in  the  Man  of 
Nazareth.  Rule  over  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Ttuough  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNQ  OP  OHIO 

Mr.  ItANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Youhg) 
be  recognized  tomorrow  for  20  minutes 
after  disposal  of  the  unobjected-to  items 
on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBSIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  RcsszLL). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.    SCMATX, 
PmXSISSMT  fSO  TVMPOBX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  10,  2970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  t«mporarU7  aboent  from  the  acnatc, 
I  appotjit  Hon.  J&mxs  B  Allxn,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  AJ&bmma,  to  perform  tlie 
duties  of  tbe  Ctialr  during  my  absence. 

RtCHAKD   B.    atraSCLL, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 

ROUTINE  MORNXNO  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tained.  The  issue  of  prisoners  is  again 
in  the  spotlight.  Let  us  be  certain  all 
Americans  held  anywhere  are  remem- 
bered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  comioit- 
tees  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRISONERS  ALL 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  IilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  9,  1970,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  hUaddng  of  four  airliners  has  fo- 
cused tbe  world's  attention  on  a  group 
of  captives  on  a  Mideast  airfield.  Every- 
one pimys  for  their  safe  return;  all  men 
are  walled  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
captors. 

But  there  la  another  group  of  prlnn- 
ers,  halfway  around  the  world  from  that 
desert  landing  strip,  who  also  deserve 
our  prayers  and  support.  These  are  the 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  passengers  of  the  three  Jets  now 
In  Jordan  have  been  held  4  days.  Some  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam  have  been  prisoners 
over  4  years. 

We  must  not  allow  time  to  dull  our 
concem  for  any  American  illegally  de- 


STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
WHEN  TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  unflnliihed  business,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  is  temporarily  laid 
aside  this  afternoon,  circa  5  pjn..  It  re- 
main in  that  status  until  the  dose  of 
morning  business  on  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC, 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Allxni  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated : 

RcpoKT  or  AoKKUtxirTS  Stoms  ros  FoaaiaN 
CtTuxNCDts  UifDU  Puauc  Law  480 

A  letter  rrom  tbe  General  Salu  Manager. 
Export  Muketing  Service.  XI. S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  tranfixnlttlng.  punuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  agreemeutA  signed  for  foreign 
currencies  under  Public  Law  460  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Pureetty. 

REPoars  ON  RzAppoanOMiuiiT  or 

APPROPEUTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Dlractor,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  ExecuUve  Office 
of  tbe  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriation  to  tbe  Department  of 
Interior  for  "Management  ot  lands  and  re- 
sources," Bureau  or  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1S71,  has  been  apportioned  on 
a  boals  which  Indicates  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  ApproprlaUons. 

A  letter  Irom  the  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  o[ 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriation  to  tbe  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  "Management  and  protec- 
tion," National  Park  Serrloe,  tor  the  flaoai 
year  1071,  ttas  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  tbe  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
RaroaT  ok  iKmmoN  or  TKa  Nsvt  To 
DoHsTK  Ckstaxm  StTarLtTB  PaonaTT 

A  letter  from  tbe  Under  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy,  raportlng.  pursuant  to  law,  tha  Inten- 
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Uon  of  the  Deportment  of  the  Navy  to  donate 
two  railway  Hat  cars  to  the  Padbc  South- 
west Bailway  Museum  AaeoclaUon,  Inc..  San 
□lego,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PaoeoscD  Legislation  Rslattho  to  Bensfiis 
Foa    EiiPLOTBis   or   THa   OovxaNKSNT  or 

THX  DtSTSICT  or  COLinCBlA 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  to  tie  Com- 
missioner, Executive  Office,  Oovernment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  bene- 
fits for  employees  or  the  Oovernment  of  the 
District  or  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
Paopoevo  Laoislation  To  amend  the  Atomic 
En^t  Act  or  1B64,  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsalon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglalaUon  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Esiergy  Act  of  10S4.  as  amended,  to  clarify 
the  autbonty  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  authorlEe  the  estabUsiiment  of  a 
material  access  approval  progrsm  ror  In- 
dividuals having  access  to  certain  quan- 
llU^  or  specUl  nuclear  material,  and  for 
othw  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
lUne.  and,  by  unanunous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  PEARSON: 
B  4333.  A    bill    (or    the    relief   of   Parouk 
Brmhlml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclary- 
By  Mr.  SPONO : 
8.  4333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy 
Jsynea  and  Rosa  Elena  Jaynes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OORE: 
S  4S34    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Letlcla 
Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  QOODEIX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

jAvrrs) : 

8.433S.  A  bill  to  deter  aircraft  plracj'  by 

Invoking  a  commercial  air  traffic  quarantine 

against   countries   sbettlng   aircraft   piracy: 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ooodell  when  he 
introduced  tbe  blU  appear  later  In  tbe  Recoed 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

B.    S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdale),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pracv)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  to  promote  the 
public  welfare, 

a.  «oss 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was  added  as 
a  consponsor  of  S.  4089,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarWy 
the  status  of  certain  oil  well  service 
equipment  \mder  subchapter  D  of  chap- 
ter 36  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
the  use  of  certain  vehicles) . 
a.  40«a 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr,  Ramdolth).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  GnnifBT)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4092,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy 
to  recommend  programs  and  policies  in- 
tended to  insure  that  U.S.  requirements 
for  low-cost  energy  will  be  met,  and  to 
reconcile  environmental  quality  require- 
ments with  future  energy  needs. 


a.  sees 

At  tbe  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihcs),  the 
Senator  from  minois  <Mr.  Smith)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4096,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

8.  sses 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HATniLb),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ramdolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravo,),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Paoorr), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GOODKLL),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allottp,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsore  of  S.  426S,  to  amend  section 
306  of  tbe  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  to  increase  tbe  ag- 
gregate annual  limit  on  grants  for  water 
and  waste  facilities  constructed  to  serve 
rural  areas  and  to  increase  the  aggregate 
annual  limit  on  grants  for  plans  for  tbe 
development  of  such  facilities. 
B.  4sse 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KxxnsT),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4266,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order 
to  authorize  certain  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation to  Individuals  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older. 

B.    tSST 

At  tbe  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byed).  on  betialf  ot 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr, 
KnniEDT",  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  PasToaa)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S,  4297,  to  create  a  health 
security  program. 

S.    4S31 

Mr.  HAKT,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  4331,  to  amend  the  National  Vehicle 
Safely  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  promote 
competltl(m  among  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers in  the  design  and  producOrm 
of  safe  motor  vehicles  having  greater 
resistance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  oversight  on 
my  part  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  was  not  listed  with  the 
several  original  coeponsors  when  I  In- 
troduced the  bill  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


later  In  tbe  Rccoas  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTXTU- 
TION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     BBS 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constttatlon 
to  provide  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastlihs  when 
be   submitted   the  amendment  appear 


AMENDMENT    OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICES  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AISENDMENT    NO.    SIS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 
to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  bospitals  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  training  of  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  which  is  based  on  language 
siiggested  by  ttie  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, is  to  cure  what  I  consider  to 
t>e  an  inflexible  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem with  which  this  bill  is  concerned. 
That  problem  is  a  shortage  of  general 
practitioners  caused  by  Increasing  spe- 
cialization in  the  medical  profession.  I 
agree  with  the  overall  objective  of  tbe 
bill,  which  is  to  produce  more  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel  who  are 
trained  in  ttie  field  of  family  practice 
medicine.  But.  I  think  the  method  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  that  objective  is  too 
rigid. 

As  presently  written,  this  bill  would 
require  medical  schools  to  establish  sepa- 
rate departments  of  family  medicine  of 
equal  standing  with  their  other  depart- 
ments in  order  to  qualify  for  grants.  My 
amendment  would  give  medical  schools 
more  flexibility  by  requiring  only  that 
they  make  sufllcient  administrative  ar- 
rangements to  satisfy  the  Secretary  that 
grant  funds  would,  in  fact,  be  used  tor 
programs  designed  to  train  doctors  and 
otber  medical  personnel  In  family  prac- 
tice medicine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed  at 

this  pomt  in  my  remarks. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Bykd 
of  West  Virginia) .  The  ameniiment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on 
the  table:  and,  without  objection,  tbe 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  RxcokD. 
Tlie  amendment  (No.  886)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amznumbnt  No.  886 
On  page  2  strike  out  lines  11  Uirougb  16. 
and  In  lieu  thereof,  insert  tbe  following; 

"(1)  to  establish  or  operate,  aa  an  Integral 
part  of  their  medical  education  currlculums, 
programs  to  provide  teaching  and  Instruc- 
tion (Including  conUnulng  education)  In  all 
phases  at  family  practloe"; 

Beglimtng  on  page  8,  line  31.  strike  out  all 
through  page  9,  line  17,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following : 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  program  for  the  teaching  of  family 
practloe  medicine  unless  the  Secretary  la  sat- 
isfied tiiat  such  school  hsa  made  adequate 
administrative  provision  for  sucb  program, 
tlirougb  separate  departments,  administra- 
tive units,  or  otber  administrative  arrange- 
ments tbat  emphasize  ramlly  practice  In  the 
education  of  medical  students.  Interns  and 
rasidanta." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  al- 
though family  practice  is  itself  a  special- 
ity recognized  by  the  American  Medical 
Association,  it  requires  training  in  several 
ot  tbe  traditional  specialities — internal 
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medicine,  pcdulxics.  surgeo*.  psychiatry, 
obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  For  ttut  rea- 
.':on,  an  educational  program  in  {amily 
practice  medicine  is  adaptable  to  a  di- 
versity of  administrative  arrangements. 

Many  medUcal  schools  have  programs 
which  emphasize  l.ne  Eeach^ng  of  fa-Tiily 
practice  medicine.  But  at  prejient,  only 
nine  of  these  schools  admuusler  sucn 
programs  through  separate  departments 
of  family  medicine.  The  others  admin- 
ister their  programs  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
depending  on  what  each  school  deter- 
mines to  be  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  its  particular  resources.  Some  schools 
have  established  divisions  of  family  medi- 
cine 'j/ithin  one  of  their  departments. 
Others  have  administrative  arrange- 
ments which  draw  on  the  resources  of 
several  departments. 

My  staff  has  contacted  representatives 
of  several  of  the  medical  schools  which 
do  not  have  full  departments  of  family 
medicine,  and  asked  them  their  opinion 
regarding  the  requirement  in  this  bill 
that  each  school  set  up  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  family  medicine  winch  is  of  eiiual 
.^itandlng  wlQi  its  other  departments. 
Each  school  was  stroiigly  opposed  to  the 
requirement,  and  several  stated  flatly 
that  they  would  not  apply  for  Federal 
funds  which  were  subject  to  that  require- 
ment. These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
given: 

First.  Congress  should  not  be  legislat- 
ing the  ciUTiculums  of  medical  scbooK 

Second.  Each  medical  school  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  how  l)est  to  ad- 
minister Its  family  medicine  program, 
based  on  its  particular  resources. 

Third.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  top- 
flight people  to  staff  separate  depart- 
ments of  family  medicine.  It  would  be 
better  to  utilize  top  people  in  existing 
departments. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  very  expensive  to 
establish  and  operate  separate  ooeqtial 
departments  of  family  medicine.  The 
cost  estimates  ranged  from  t2SO.0OO  to 
$600,000  per  year. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  William  R.  WU- 
lard,  recent  chairman  of  the  CounoO  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  before  the  committee 
which  considered  the  bill,  Indicates  he 
had  the  same  problem  with  it  that  I 
have.  He  said: 

We  ax«  somewhat  concerned,  however,  over 
cbe  epeclfiCAtlon  In  lectlon  7ei(B)(l)  tbat 
there  must  be  "separate  and  distinct  de- 
partments" eatabluhed  for  thoae  purposes 
While  new  administrative  units  would  be 
desirable,  the  requirement  of  "separate  and 
dlatlnct  departments"  would  render  Ineligible 
for  Federal  assistance  many  otherwlae  worthy 
progranu  of  family  practice. 

He  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Education  for  Family 
Practice  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  emphasized  that  separate 
departments  were  only  one  of  several 
ways  of  satisfying  the  need  for  admin- 
istrative units  responsible  for  carrying 
out  family  medicine  programs,  and  went 
on  to  say: 

In  the  light  of  this,  surely  It  would  b«  In- 
advisable to  legtalate  the  orguizatlonal 
structure  for  teaching  family  m«diein«,  «a- 
pedsjiy  since  some  medical  Bchools  are  suc- 
cessfully developing  programs  without  sepa- 
rate departmeots. 


Referring  to  the  requirement  that  fam- 
ily medicine  departments  l>e  of  "equal 
standing"  with  other  departmoits.  he 
pointed  out  that  such  requirement  is  un- 
clear because: 

Tlie  vanouB  cUnical  departments  of  medl- 
csl  schools  are  not  equal  now  In  terms  of 
budget,  numbers  of  faculty,  patient  load,  cur- 
riculum, or  other  measurable  criteria. 

After  testifying  liefore  the  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Willard  wrote  to  Senator  Yse- 
BoaocGB.  the  chairman,  reltcratln<  bis 
opposition  to  the  separate  department 
requirement.  He  said: 

It  would  be  administratively  inappropriate 
and  unworkable. 

He  suggested  an  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  that  requirement,  and 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  decide 
whether  a  medical  school  which  applies 
for  funds  has  made  adequate  adinint-i- 
tratlve  arrangements  to  assure  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  a  f cunily  medicine 
program.  My  amendment  Is  ba,sed  on  his 
suggestion.  1  asJt  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  polnL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

AjuuoAN  MsniCAL  AasocxsnoH, 

Chicago,  III.,  Jvif  U,  lt70. 
Hon.  Rau>h  TaasoaoooR, 
£/.£.  Senau, 
Wiuhingttm,  D.C. 

Da&a  SmsToa  Tsaaoaouaa:  Tou  will  recall 
that  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  teetlfylng  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  behoU  of 
Senate  Bill  3418.  In  support  of  tbiM  Bill, 
which  would  aseist  In  developing  programs 
of  family  practice.  You  will  also  recall  that 
1  took  some  exception  to  Section  766(b), 
which  reads: 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
gnmt  to — 

"(1)  a  school  of  medldne  to  establish  or 
operate  a  aepanite  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  luUeos  the  Seo- 
retary  is  satisfied  thAt — 

"(AJ  such  department  Is  (or  wlu  be.  when 
eatabllahedl  of  equal  standing  with  the  other 
departments  wltiiln  such  school  which  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  ol  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines: 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality  of 
Inatructton  provided,  be  dealgned  to  prepare 
students  ttiexeof  to  meet  the  standards  ^- 
tabllshed  tor  spedallsu  In  the  si>eclalty  of 
family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunisaloner  of  Educa- 
tion; .  .  ." 

Poealble  language,  which  would  meet  my 
objection,  to  cover  the  content  might  read 
somewhat  aa  followa: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  sball  not  approve  any 
grant  to — 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  estatillsh  or 
operate  programs  of  the  teaching  of  family 
medicine  unless  the  Secretary  u  satuned  thjtC 
there  is  adequate  admlnlatratlre  provision 
for  such  programs,  either  separate  depart- 
ments or  other  administrative  arrangements 
or  units  ttlat  emptiaslxe  family  medicine  In 
the  education  of  medical  students.  Interns, 
and  realdents." 

Section  T8S(b)(l)(A)  and  Tec(b)(l)(B) 
and  SeeUon  TU  (b)  (2)  ahoold  be  dropped. 
Section  7S6(b)(l)(A)  whlob  specifies  that 
the  family  practice  department  must  be 
equal  to  other  departments  Is  not  realistic, 
as  my  testimony  pointed  out,  and  would  be 
satmlnlauatliely  Inappropriate  and  unwork- 


able. Section  7«S(b)(l)(B|  la  Inappraprt- 
ate  t)ecausc  medical  students  cannot  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  tbe  standards  for  specialists 
In  fsinlly  practice.  Their  training  Is  more 
generic  and  Is  a  basts  for  practice  in  any 
specialty.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  family 
practice  orientation  In  the  undergraduate 
program,  however.  Section  7SS(b)  (3),  which 
relates  to  the  type  and  quality  of  program 
for  the  internship  and  residency,  Is  redun- 
dant because  an  accredited  program  In  fam- 
ily practice  will,  by  definition,  prepare  resi- 
dents for  the  specialty  of  family  practice. 

1  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  hearing 
which  you  gave  me  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal  AssoclaUon.   If   we   can   be   helpuful  In 
uny  way.  please  call  upon  me  or  Dr.  Rube. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WUAJAM    R.    WnXABS,    MJ>., 

tmm4auue  Pott  OhMrmttn,  Covnctl  on 
Medical  Sdvcatlon. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  these 
views  are  shared  by  the  Asaociatlon  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Reyssel,  associate  dean  for  health 
care  programs.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  representing  the 
association,  testified : 

The  Asaodation  would  view  with  great 
concern  approaches  wlllch  would  have  the 
effect  of  determining  departmental  organi- 
zation and  the  nature  of  tbe  currlctUum  In 
medical  schools  by  statutory  action.  We  Join 
with  the  American  Medical  Association  In 
their  reaervatlon  concerning  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  S.  3418  Medical  schools  are  acUTely 
changing  their  educational  progrums  to  meet 
new  challenges.  Support  for  specific  programs 
rather  than  general  suppo-t  wUl  limit  the 
speed,  flexibility,  and  effectlveneae  of  this 
procesfi  of  Innovation.  Tbe  objectives  sou^t 
through  S.  3418  could  be  well  achieved  If 
the  bill  were  modified  to  provide  broad  sup- 
port for  all  programs  that  will  Incrfee  the 
number  of  physicians  qualified  to  partici- 
pate In  the  delivery  of  primary  health  care. 

So,  In  summary,  I  repeat  that  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  overall  objective  of  this 
blU — to  increase  the  ntmiber  of  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel  who  are 
trained  In  family  meiliclne.  But,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  method  this  bill  would  adopt 
to  achieve  that  objective.  I  think  tbe  re- 
quirement that  medical  schools  establish 
separate  departments  of  equal  staniling 
with  other  departments  Is  ill  advised  for 
two  ba.sic  reasons.  The  flrst  Is  that  such 
an  approach  is  too  infleidble.  It  would 
discourage  tbe  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation by  metllcal  schools  which  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  find  effective  sola- 
tloDs  to  current  and  future  health  man- 
power needs.  The  second  Is  that  Congress 
should  not  be  In  the  business  of  dictating 
the  organization  of,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tents of,  medical  school  curriculums,  I 
think  it  makes  better  sense  for  Congress 
to  establish  the  overall  objective  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  medical  schools,  as  my 
amendment  would,  to  decide  bow  best 
to  t^rry  out  that  objective,  restricted 
only  by  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  determine  whether  tbe 
method  chosen  would  be  effective. 


ADDITIONAL  STATBajKNTS  OF 
SENATORS 


PLANE  HLIACKINOe  DJ  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  for  tbe 
past  few  days  headlines,  television,  and 
radio  coverage  have  been  dominated  by 
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the  crisis  caused  by  recent  hUacklngs  in 
the  Middle  East.  At  stake  at  this  moment 
are  the  lives  of  many  people  and  the  fate 
of  nations. 

Need  I  remind  this  body  that  this 
desperate  situation  affecting  people  and 
governments  around  the  globe  has  been 
caused  by  a  mere  handful  of  determined, 
demented  men.  Need  I  recaU  that  what 
we  dreaded  for  so  long  we  have  now  wit- 
nessed— the  hijacking  of  a  147,  with  all 
its  living  cargo?  Indeed,  need  I  describe 
what  this  Nation,  In  living  color,  has 
witnessed— the  explosion  by  sabotage  of 
one  of  these  great  ships. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  directly  ad- 
dress myself  today  to  the  underlying 
causes  of  war  and  peace  among  tbe  bel- 
ligerent natloiu  of  the  Middle  East.  I  do 
not  address  myself  directly  to  the  grave 
matters  of  International  diplomacy  In- 
volved. Rather,  my  emphasis  shall  be  on 
the  prevention  and  deterrence  of  the 
phenomenon  of  air  piracy,  the  new  and 
most  dangerous  crime  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury. 

It  has  been  my  concern  that  up  to  the 
present  the  American  public  has  treated 
the  problem  of  hijacking  with  apathy. 
In  many  minds,  there  has  been  a  perva- 
sive atmosphere  of  levity  about  this  re- 
curring phenomenon.  Perhaps  this  atti- 
tude was  imderstandable  in  the  context 
of  a  free  ride  to  Cuba.  But  where  the 
drama  is  played  against  the  backdrop  of 
a  volatile  war  torn  Middle  East  where 
terror  and  death  have  become  a  dally 
occurrence,  hllaeklng  must  be  recog- 
nized for  the  gravely  serlotus  matter  that 
it  really  Is. 

Reflective  of  this  aiiathy.  Congress 
and  the  Federal  agencies  have  not  ap- 
proached this  problem  with  determina- 
tion and  conviction.  Many  things  could 
be  tried.  Many  things  could  be  done.  The 
esUbllshment  of  a  joint  FAA-lndustry 
■strike  force"  to  be  available  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice:  development  of  a  proBe- 
cutlon  task  force  from  PAA  and  Justice 
to  assist  local  U.S.  attorneys  In  the  prose- 
cution of  apprehended  criminals:  con- 
tinued pressure  through  the  IDepartment 
of  State.  ICAO.  the  United  Nations,  and 
other  IntematlonBl  organizations  to 
bring  uniformity  of  post-hijacking  han- 
dling of  criminals  and  to  eliminate  sanc- 
tuaries— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
which  responsible  agencies  should  be  do- 
ing. 

Moreover,  flgtires  at  my  disposal  indi- 
cate that  only  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ailmlnlstratlon 
fiscal  1971  budget  was  allocated  for  re- 
search and  development  related  to  the 
problem  of  hijacking  and  concealed 
weapons. 

But  I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  lack  of  determination 
to  solve  the  problem  <m  the  part  of  air- 
line management.  It  is  my  coasldered 
opinion  that  the  airlines  have  not  applied 
full  force  of  their  resources,  technology, 
and  resolve  toward  the  prevention  of  hi- 
jacking. With  few  exceptions,  our  major 
air  carriers  have  taken  a  "maybe  It  will 
go  away"  attitude  with  regard  to  this 
enormously  complex  problem. 

Admittedly,  airlines  are  subject  to 
economic  and  competitive  pressures  of 
not  Insignificant  magnitude.  However,  at 
a  meeting  called  at  my  request  following 


the  hijacking  of  a  TWA  jet  at  Dulles 
during  which  a  pilot — a  resident  of  my 
State — was  wounded,  and  at  which 
meeting  representatives  of  tbe  sirltne.'i. 
airline  pilou,  FAA,  CAB,  Department  of 
Justice  and  State  met  to  dlacuas  possi- 
ble solutions  to  this  problem,  the  general 
attitude  taken  by  airline  management 
representatives  at  that  meeting  was  that 
they  have  done,  are  doing,  or  will  do  all 
that  is  presently  feasible  to  avoid  hi- 
jackings. But  let  me  remind  Senators 
that  there  have  been  249  UJ5.  and  inter- 
national hijackings.  Think  lor  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  will,  how  many  lives  have 
been  or  will  be  jeopardized  if  this  prob- 
lem is  not  .soon  brought  under  reasonable 
control. 

As  one  with  some  experience  in  the 
field  of  aviation  and  as  one  who  has 
studied  this  problem  and  offered  legisla- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  a  single  remedy 
is  not  sufficient  or  possible.  We  need  elec- 
tronic devices,  security  guards,  more  ef- 
fective screening  of  passengers,  perhaps 
international  boycotts,  in  addition  to 
strong  legislation,  effective  enforcement 
and  international  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  we  must  attack  this  problem  with 
our  best  effort.  We  must  prevent  it  from 
happening  again.  It  defies  belief  that  we 
can  build  and  fly  these  great  planes,  but 
that  we  are  imable  to  assure  the  safety 
of  their  filght. 


THE 


ACADESnc   COMMUNITY    AND 
WAR 

Mr.  McQEE.  Sir,  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  open 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  written  In  May  of  this  year  by 
Miller  Upton,  president  of  Belolt  College, 
in  Wisconsin. 

President  Upton's  letter  strikes  me 
close  to  home.  Like  him.  I  have  a  baek- 
grotmd  as  a  scholar-teacher.  I  have  been 
Intimately  coimected  with  tbe  academic 
community  all  of  my  adult  Ufe.  Like  blm, 
I  have  been  distressed  of  late  by  the 
a(»demlc  community's  collective  re- 
sponse to  tbe  trials  and  ttirrooU  facltig 
ourcotmtry. 

Mr.  Upton  Is  a  man  whose  own  beliefs 
led  him  in  the  iMSt  to  claim  tbe  status  of 
a  conscientious  objector.  Tet,  he  writes: 

My  moral  opposition  to  war,  however  deep- 
ly and  consdentlouBly  held,  does  not  entitle 
me  on  any  etlileal  or  moral  grounds  to  take 
violent  action   against  those   who  disagree. 

Tbe  academic  community,  he  fears, 
has  tolerated  excess  in  tbe  tiame  of  dis- 
sent, tbus  violating  tbe  transcendent 
value  to  wbicb  It  should  be  dedicated, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Upton's  letter  to  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States  be  printed 
in  theRicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Raoois, 
as  foUowi: 


Omcai  or  thk  Pnsmcrr, 

Selott,  Wl3..  May  tl,  1970. 
President  RzcBaaD  M.  NtxoN, 
The  White  Bouu, 
Waihingtrm.  D.O. 

Dear  Mk.  PaxsrorKr:  As  a  college  president, 
a  past  scholar-teacher,  and  one  who  has  con- 
aclously  devoted  his  whole  lUe  to  the  cause 


of  hlgtier  education  In  tbe  convtctlcm  that 
It  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  social  progreais 
and  the  elevation  of  man  to  his  highest 
potential,  1  wish  to  apologise  to  you  and  tbe 
nation  for  tile  grotesque  failure  of  the 
academic  community  at  this  hour  of  national 
trial  and  turmoil. 

I  am  fuUy  aware  of  how  extretnely  pre- 
sumptuous It  Is  for  one  to  represent  himself 
to  apologize  tox  the  many,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  do  so  nonetbaiesa  for  tbe  shame 
I  feel  for  the  commtmlty  with  which  I  have 
been  so  intimately  related  for  eo  long  and  In 
which  I  have  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
the  past.  Thoae  who  do  not  agree  wltli  tne 
will,  of  ooune,  be  able  and  willing  to  speak 
for  tliemselvea. 

Let  me  establish  a  point  atx>ut  m>3elf  at 
the  outset  eo  tliat  my  position  can  be  more 
accurately  interpreted.  I  was  a  oonsctenttous 
objector  during  World  War  II,  sad  were  X  of 
draft  age  now  I  would  be  a  conectmtloos  ob- 
jector again.  But  my  moral  oppoaitlon  to  war. 
however  deeply  and  col3SC1entlou.tly  held. 
does  not  entitle  me  on  any  ethical  or  moral 
groimds  to  take  violent  action  against  those 
who  disagree.  I  must  bear  witness  to  truth 
as  I  see  It,  tnit  1  must  also  respect  the  right 
of  the  other  person  to  do  the  aaroe.  Cer- 
tainly, I  mtiit  never  hurt  or  demean  another 
simply  beeauae  he  wocit  go  along  with  my 
own  conviction. 

This  commitment  to  respect  for  tbe  indi- 
vidual. Intellectual  openness,  and  freedom  of 
Inquiry  la  the  transcendent  value  to  which 
an  academic  oommunlty  must  t)e  rabaei  vient. 
In  fact.  It  Is  the  only  value  to  which  the 
academy  can  pledge  sUeglance  If  It  Is  to  t>e 
consistent  with  Itself.  To  elevate  any  other 
value  U  to  break  faith  with  this  transcendent 
value  and  It  Is  at  this  point  that  «'e  have 
violated  otir  public  trust  as  professional 
educators;  we  have  given  In  to  violence  and 
threats  of  violence  In  support  of  s  particular 
point  of  view,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  al- 
lowed the  academic  Integrity  of  our  Indi- 
vidual Institutions  and  the  academic  com- 
munity at  large  to  be  vlolatad. 

Being  a  conscientious  objector  to  war  and 
one  who  would  iseue  such  an  open  letter  as 
tills.  I  clearly  am  not  opposed  to  dinent  and 
protest.  But  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  vio- 
lence In  any  form  and  for  any  reason,  and 
most  of  all  i  am  opposed  to  would-be  leader.-^ 
capitulating  to  intimidation  and  violence. 
Those  who  respect  violence  when  used  against 
them  will  Inevitably  employ  violence  wnen 
It  milts  their  cause. 

We  In  collegee  and  unlversltleii  have  toler- 
ated unspeakable  Intimidation  and  thought 
control  on  the  pvt  of  radical  students, 
faculty  and  others,  and  yet  when  vice  Pnai- 
dent  Agnew  speaks  out  forcefully  ftgalnsi 
such  the  only  voiced  that  are  heard  from  the 
academy  are  thoae  wbo  castigate  him  and  you 
for  repreflslnir  dlseent.  There  are  few  colle?^ 
camptisee,  If  any,  where  Vice  President  Agne»'. 
or  any  member  of  your  cabinet  for  that  mat- 
ter, could  speak  without  disruption  and  even 
physical  abuse  and  Intimidation.  But  a  con- 
victed murderer,  dope  peddler,  or  one  com- 
mitted to  the  forceful  overthrow  tjf  tile  gov- 
ernment wm  iqtelve  not  only  a  respectful 
bearing,  but  will  t>e  paid  a  handst>me  honor- 
arium In  addition.  In  tbe  light  of  Ills  high 
position.  T  have  been  embarrassed  by  some  of 
tbe  Vice  President's  Intemperate  laognfe. 
But  surely  he  has  as  much  right  to  dlaallt 
and  to  give  a  teepeetful  hearing  as  any  of 
the  criminal  element  of  our  society. 

Much  of  tlie  academic  community  Is  now 
telling  you  how  to  settle  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  t>eing  critical  of  your  effort  to  protect 
lives  and  shorten  tbe  war  by  moving  troop? 
Into  Cambodia.  I  find  It  hlgWy  tmbecoralng  of 
ufl  to  presume  to  tell  you  htjw  to  fight  the  war 
In  Vietnam  when  we  arent  oven  able  to  setl'e 
the  wars  on  our  own  campuaea.  Nor  do  I  use 
the  wttfd  vw  in  this  context  lightly.  The 
throwing  of  mlsaHes  to  do  phyijlcal  harm,  tbe 
throwing  of  firebomtis  to  bum  buildings,  the 
use  of  guetrllU  tacUca  via  arson  and  vandal- 
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um,  the  shooting  and  klllliit  of  comb*tanti 
knd  noQcombat&nu  Ij  every  bit  u  much  war 
ui  that  which  prevails  in  Vletzuun.  Camboilla, 
and  the  Near  East.  I  have  often  wonderad  »ai- 
donlcaJly  bow  many  protestors  of  aap%lm 
have  ihemAetvea  thrown  Ore  bomb*  or  en- 
gaged In  arson 

X  have  also  been  appalled  by  a  certain  ar- 
rogance and  incoiu*rtency  on  our  part  with 
refard  to  the  way  we  are  tree  to  tell  you  and 
othen  bow  to  handle  your  Joba  but  become 
deeply  reaentful.  insulted,  and  even  hoiUle 
«.hen  there  U  any  suggestion  of  your  Intru- 
sion into  "our"  domain.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  able  to  run  Beloit  College  better  than 
you.  but  by  the  same  token  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  able  to  Jeal  with  the  Issues  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  including  AghtlDg 
the  war  tn  Vietnam,  better  than  I.  I^e  wide- 
spread propensity  of  members  of  the  "in- 
telleciual"  community  to  make  judgments 
without  benefit  of  facts  is  one  of  my  greatest 
disUluaionments  and  embarrassmente. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  early  naivete  led 
me  to  embrace  the  academic  life  because 
of  my  belief  that  members  therein  were  com- 
mitted to  intellectual  honesty,  rational  be- 
havior  and  humanistic  concern  and  com- 
passion. Recent  incldenta  have  merely  con- 
armed  all  the  more  what  my  life's  experi- 
ences bjive  suggested.  Academic  man  la  as 
much  moUvated  by  vested  Interest,  U  as 
much  controlled  by  base  emotion,  and  rea- 
sons as  much  from  prejudice  as  any  other 
mortal  My  readings  of  Bocleslast«s.  the  New 
Testament  and  the  life  of  Mahaaoa  Oandbi 
should  have  prepared  me  for  this,  but  they 
didn't 

We  who  work  closely  with  young  people 
and  abould  know  and  understand  them  best 
have  not  been  very  helpful  to  them  or  to 
you  and  others  of  the  adult  community  In 
senrtng  aa  a  vehicle  of  cunmunicauoo.  We 
have  too  often  taken  sides  ourselves  and 
been  critical  of  one  group  or  the  Other  and 
not  been  suffldently  discrlmlnaUng  In  our 
communicative  role. 

Maybe  we  can  be  forgiven  on  the  grounds 
that  the  task  Ls  such  a  dlfflcult  one.  I  know 
that  the  great  bulk  of  college  students  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  tbe  Inhumanity 
and  futility  of  war  and  deeply  question  the 
legitimacy  of  a  life  that  sanctions  and  even 
glorlfles  indiscriminate  killing  and  maim- 
ing. I  also  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  adults 
and  members  of  the  establishment  are  sin- 
cere, dedicated  individuals  with  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  the  young.  But  I 
also  know  that  in  each  group  there  are  ex- 
amples that  support  the  worat  stereotype 
of  e^ch.  The  great  frustration  of  the  day  Is 
that  despite  this  great  community  of  In- 
terest and  conoern  there  la  a  growing  sep- 
aration baaed  upon  the  sinful  tendency  to 
judge  by  stereotype  and  preconception.  We  in 
the  aoademlc  oommunlty  are  frequently 
party  to  this  sin  even  though  otir  training 
ahould  particularly  help  us  Co  know  better. 
Although  my  own  sentiments  are  basical- 
ly with  the  young  people,  I  must  admit  that 
there  la  a  general  pandering  to  the  young 
at  the  present  Ume  that  is  both  disgusting 
and  Irresponsible.  Disgusting  because  It  pros- 
tltutea  normal  respect  and  affection.  Ir- 
responjSlble  because  It  Is  creating  an  un- 
realistic cleavage  between  a^e  group*. 

Of  course,  young  people  on  the  whole  are 
wonderful,  but  what's  new  about  that?  The 
great  reward  of  college  work  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity It  affords  to  associate  regularly  with 
this  age  group.  The  Idealism,  absolutism, 
Intellectual  honesty  and  great  aspLxaUon  of 
the  young  are  the  eternal  attributes  of  this 
&ge  group  upon  which  society  Ls  dependent 
to  preserve  Its  vital,  dynamic  quality.  These 
attributes  are  the  standards  of  behavior  to 
be  expected,  not  glorified  as  unique  in  any 
narrow  time  span  of  buKian  history. 

Toung  people  are  first  and  foremost  people. 
Thoee  who  are  young  today  wlU  be  old  to- 


morrow and  having  to  relate  to  those  who 
are  younger  then.  As  people  they  represent 
all  types,  some  taller  than  others,  some  fatter 
than  others,  some  with  higher  IQs  than 
others  some  more  criminally  Inclined  than 
others,  some  more  saintly  than  others,  some 
more  hoattle  than  othen,  some  more  vocal 
than  othen.  etc  There  la  no  general  virtue 
attributable  to  youth  any  more  than  there  is 
generol  evil.  We  have  done  all  young  people 
a  great  disservice  In  recent  yean  by  suggest- 
ing to  them  that  they  are  of  a  different  breed 
from  the  rest  of  us  and  beyond  reproach. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  the  fresh  blood 
being  pumped  Into  the  human  society.  Just 
aa  w<^  were  In  the  past  and  their  children 
will  be  In  the  future.  We  In  Academe  ahould 
have  known  this  better  than  anyone  else 
and  not  have  failed  them  and  you  in  your 
cnmmon  need  for  understanding. 

We  have  been  quick  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  alienating  the  youth  of  America,  but  we 
seem  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  way  we 
are  alienating  our  own  constituencies  by  otir 
fallure  to  protect  the  sutbentlc  academic 
Integrity  of  our  institutions.  Implicitly  we 
are  also  alienating  the  youth  of  America 
over  the  long  run  by  our  failure  to  be  faith- 
ful to  our  leadership  responal  bill  ties. 

Tbe  pain  that  hurts  most  of  all  Is  the 
reallxacion  that  I  t>«ar  partial  responsibility 
for  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  four  young 
people  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity Tbe  NaUonaJ  Guard  troops  shoxUd  never 
have  been  there  In  the  first  place,  because 
we  should  never  have  permitted  the  condi- 
tions to  develop  which  necessitated  the  pres- 
ence of  troops.  Once  this  die  was  cast.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time  before  tragedy 
would  strike.  If  fault  lies  anywhere  for  the 
Kent  SUte  deaths  it  Ilea  not  with  you  and 
the  Vietnam  War  but  with  the  radical  acts 
and  excesses  we  have  tolerated  in  the  name 
of  dlscent. 

I  am  sure  you  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  say  thaae  things  with  tongue  In 
cheek  to  placate  others,  to  curry  favor,  to 
advance  partisan  Interest,  or  to  defend  your 
war  prllcles.  Lost  fall  I  Joined  with  a  nimi- 
ber  or  other  ooUe^  presidents  to  urge  your 
rapid  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam.  I 
reaffirm  this  plea.  But  when  I  consider  the 
whol«  matter  fully  and  objectively,  I  have 
to  concede  that  you  have  been  more  faith- 
ful to  your  leaderahlp  responal  bill  ties  than 
we  in  Academe  have  been  to  our  own. 

With  respect  for  the  tremendous  burdens 
you  must  bear  for  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
conscientious  way  you  are  bearing  them  and 
with  apology  for  the  cruel  Injustices  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  you  by  tbe  profes- 
sional oommunlty  of  which  I  am  a  part.  I 
rematu. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mnxsa  C7PTt>M- 


IProm  the  State.  Sept.  6.  1070] 
Turnu  IMPOKTS  Srr  Raooao 

WasHuroToir. — Textile  imports  set  a 
record  436  million  square  yards  in  July,  up 
13  per  cent  from  June  and  38  per  cent  higher 
than  July.  108S.  the  Conunerce  Department 
reported  Prlday. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
imports  of  cotton,  wool  and  synthetic 
textiles  totaled  2  A  billion  square  yarda.  IB 
per  cent  higher  than  the  same  period  lest 
year. 

The  value  of  Imporu  In  the  first  seren 
months  was  gl.OT  billion,  up  from  $916  mil- 
lion last  year.  U.S.  textile  exports  totaled 
•389  mUUon  compared  to  »363  million  a 
year  ago.  Ttie  textile  trade  deficit  was  1681 
million  m  the  January-July  period  com- 
pared to  1653  million  a  year  ago- 

Imports  from  Japan.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong 
and  South  Kore*  accounted  for  63  per  cent 
of  the  trade  dnrtng  tbe  flivt  wren  months 
of  the  year. 


CONTINUED  RISE  IN  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
continued  rise  In  textile  imports  was 
dramatically  Ulu5trat«d  early  this 
month  when  the  U.S.  DepArtment  of 
Commerce  Issued  ngures  showing  a  12- 
percent  Jump  for  these  Imports  within 
the  last  month. 

An  article  entitled  "Textile  Imports 
Set  Record."  listing  this  information 
and  other  facts  on  textile  Imports,  was 
published  tn  tbe  September  5.  1970, 
issue  of  the  State  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cod> 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicotD, 
as  follows: 
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THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OP  THE 
IMPORT  QUOTA  QUESTION 

Mr.  McrNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  that  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture the  House  will  act  on  the  import 
quota  bill  recently  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Hopefully  it 
wlU  not  be  too  long  before  we  In  the 
Senate  are  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  most  necessary  measure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
of  protection  for  the  Nation's  shoe  and 
textile  industries  is  a  delicate  one  and 
most  deserving  of  the  debate  It  has  en- 
gendered. However,  the  debate  has  too 
often  become  bogged  down  in  theoretic 
economic  puzzles  and  has  Ignored  the 
one  factor  which  gave  rise  to  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  first  instance — the  thousands 
of  Jobs  which  have  already  been  lost  and 
the  thousands  more  which  may  be  lost 
In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

It  Is  too  easy  for  the  plight  of  the  shoe 
and  textile  workers  to  be  lost  in  the  maze 
of  charta  and  statistics  which  are  used 
in  the  continuing  debate.  It  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  forget,  however,  because  my 
State  has  been  one  of  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  this  flood  of  cheaply  made 
foreign  shoes  and  textiles.  Literally 
thousands  of  men  and  women  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  New  Hampshire,  often  with 
little  help  of  gaining  retraining  or  re- 
employment. I  am  constantly  reminded 
of  this  sad  situation  by  the  letters  I  re- 
ceive every  day  from  men  and  women 
who  have  either  lost  their  jobs  or  fear 
that  they  will  soon  lose  them. 

Last  week  I  received  an  especially  mov- 
ing request  for  help  from  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Erickson.  of  Farmington,  N.H.  She 
knows  firsthand  the  misery  faced  by  fel- 
low workers — the  sudden  closing  of  fac- 
tories, the  necessity  of  going  on  unem- 
ployment, the  long  search  for  a  new  Job 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  her 
letter  and  ponder  what  will  happen  if 
the  Import  quota  bill  is  not  acted  upon 
soon. 

Mx.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Erickson 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


FiJIMmOTON.  Nil. 

Daaa  SSMa-nw  UcInttkk:  If  our  Prealdent 
doeen't  realize  by  now  that  shoe  workere 
need  help  with  letters  and  a  march  on  Waab- 
tngton  and  all  that  has  been  done  to  per- 
suade him  then  we  may  soon  be  out  of  busl- 
neaa  for  good.  I'm  afraid  much  more  delay 
WlU  cloee  our  ahop.  We  had  bualnesi  for 
years  even  when  other  shops  slacked  or 
closed,  but  then  some  other  shops  making 
the  fancier  ahoe  had  »o  much  competition 
Irc*n  foreign  countries  they  began  to  change 
over  and  make  aboee  like  ours.  Laat  spring 
our  Mr.  Kate  filed  for  bankruptcy  He  aald 
thla  change-over  by  other  shops  had  cut 
down  orders.  We  have  been  terribly  hurt 
thla  summer  by  the  imporu.  We  used  to 
have  all  we  could  handle  all  summer  long. 
Not  BO  this  year. 

I'm  worried  over  the  flood  of  imports  of 
aU  kinds  into  our  country.  The  stores  are 
full  and  It's  dlfflcult  to  find  American-made 
goods.  By  the  lack  of  our  homemade  things 
and  In  spite  of  your  determination  not  to 
buy  them,  you  find  people  who  dldnt  want 
to  but  couldn't  find  American  goods.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  we  are  going  to  be 
hit  bard  later  on.  All  we  hear  u  talk  of 
unemployment.  When  asked  If  shoe  imports 
were  responsible  they  hedged  and  admitted 
the  Imporu  do  hove  something  to  do  with 
It,  Wfty  do  Ihev  hedge  about  It?  Tou  and  I 
know  my  Job  has  been  eerlotialy  affected 
by  these  Imports.  The  stores  are  full  of  them. 
I  have  a  handful  of  polite  letters  In  an- 
swer to  my  appeal  for  help  for  tis.  One  flow 
stitch  room  closed  here  in  Parmlngton  thla 
summer  after  the  4th  of  July  vacsiion 
They  worked  one  day  and  closed  the  next. 
The  main  shop  said  lack  of  ordeni  was  re- 
sponsible and  most  officials  In  tbe  shops  said 
It's  the  importe- 

t  asked  Prealdent  Nixon  to  please  Ilsteo  to 
fou  and  othen  who  know  the  situation  here 
m  New  England  and  other  areae  making 
shoes.  Our  shope  are  so  small  busUieas  I 
guess  we  aren't  conaldered  very  Important. 

I'm  »t*re  of  one  thing:  one  n>ore  "rtudy" 
or  delay  will  close  more  shops. 

We  used  to  have  three,  sometlmee  four  on 
our  Job.  There  lent  enough  work  for  one 
girl  now  and  I  need  to  work.  We  got  Uttle 
spuru  of  work  for  a  week  or  so  then  the  cut- 
ters are  out  again. 

I  feel  very  upset  about  It  all.  In  watching 
President  NUon.  be  Impreasea  me  aa  being 
wrongly  Informed  about  imports.  Fd  like  to 
see  him  come  up  here  and  let  our  people  take 
him  on  a  tour  of  towns  with  many  shope 
closed  and  people  out  of  work-  I'd  like  him 
to  see  the  volume  of  imporu  in  the  ahopptog 
centers. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Senators  and 
all  who  have  tried  to  put  through  a  bill  to 
control  tbe  Importe  I  Jbtotr  we  need  trade 
but  X  bate  to  give  up  my  job  for  them  to 
oroaner  and  we  know  J^pan  is  prospering  at 
our  expense.  It  would  seem  the  President  Is 
more  axutloua  to  protect  them  than  to  help 
UB  Americans.  If  I  don't  have  more  work 
Boon,  I'll  have  to  give  up  my  home.  It's  no 
locver  a  pleasure  to  own  It.  but  a  burden  to 
a  woman  alone  and  63  years  old.  I  have  tried 
to  have  faith  that  we  would  get  help  but  I 
am  vary  discouraged-  Uany  girls  didn't  send 
In  tbe  clipping  to  the  President.  I  scolded 
aome  and  they  promised  to  send  them.  They 
want  help  and  their  Jobs  but  thev  feel 
Prealdent  Nixon  wouldn't  help  us  If  they  did 
send  It  in.  The  apathy  that  beaete  shoe  work- 
ers over  this  Isnt  good.  They  need  their  Jobs; 
they  don't  know  what  else  to  do  except  draw 
unemployment  checks.  I  don't  Uke  doing  this 
If  1  can  work.  I  would  much  rather.  I'm  from 
a  pretty  ambitious  family  azid  I  enjoy  work- 
ing. I'm  unhappy  when  I  dont  have  work. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight  for  us.  We  sure 
need  It. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  BfiLTar  KnacsoK. 


NIXON   ADMINISTRATION  FOREIGN 
POUCY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is  its  handling  of  foreign 
policy.  Becaa-je  of  his  wide  background 
and  knowledge  of  international  affairs 
and  the  deep  interest  he  has  demon- 
strated over  the  years  by  his  visits  to 
many  foreign  countries.  President  Nixon 
has  brought  to  the  White  House  a  new 
sense  of  confidence  and  firm  leadership. 
While  the  successes  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  reducing  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  in  launching  a 
new  initiative  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  are  well  known,  much  progress  also 
is  being  made  in  Latin  America.  This 
progress  is  adequately  reviewed  In  a  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  syndicated  article  by 
Pete  Lalne. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NixoM'a  LartM  Poucr  Baozxs  To  Wo«K 

(By  Pete  Lalne  t 
WasHiHOTON. — Eighteen   months   ago  U.S. 
relations   with  Latin   America   were   roaring 
downhill  toward  the  edge  of  a  cllfT. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  had  soured-  A 
new  wave  of  coups  by  Latin  militarists  had 
signaled  new  seizures  of  U  S.  properties. 
Suspicious  of  Richard  Nixon,  many  Latins 
looked  for  reprlaala  and  were  spoiling  for  a 
fight. 

Today,  tbe  Nixon  administration,  flngers 
crossed,  is  well  pleased  with  the  way  lu 
lAtln  policy  la  wwklng.  Crttles  caU  It  a  non- 
potloy  or  benign  neglect  but  something  l» 
going  right  for  a  change. 

The  picture  Is  still  far  from  bearte  and 
flowere.  yet  It  ahowe  the  inter- American 
family  in  lu  happiest — or  least  combative — 
condition  slnoe  the  euphoria  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Alliance  In  1961  ■ 

Breryone  has  grown  up,  eald  an  adminis- 
tration spokesman  who  has  lived  and  worked 
with  Latins  on  and  off  for  315  yeare  He 
meant  the  United  States  too 

Success  may  t>e  an  Impossible  dream  In 
terma  of  Ufl.-Latln  relatione,  meaaurable 
only  by  the  Infrequency  of  disasters.  Even 
so.  the  glow  through  the  administration's 
spectacle*  as  It  views  the  hemlapheres  Is  not 
entirely  divorced  from  rvallty.  Here  Is  what 

A  cooling  of  Latin  hosttUty  aliioe  Ux.  Nlxoo 
took  tbe  low-key  road  Instead  of  the  retalia- 
tion route  at  the  cUmax  of  last  yeart  ex- 
propriation crisis  with  Peru. 

The  channeling  of  Latin  energlee  Into  tbe 
grlndlngly  alow  and  highly  complex  series 
of  negotiations  aimed  at  Improrlng  the  Latin 
trade  position. 

The  reeulu  may  be  peanuU.  but  It  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  United  State*  and  tbe 
Latins  have  ever  held  protractad.  busineu- 
llke  discussions  on  a  footing  of  equaUty. 

Generally  tolerable  behavior,  at  le««t  In 
public,  by  tbe  Latin  dictators.  Liberal  opinion 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  elaewhere  has  been 
outraged  only  by  the  repeated  charge*  of 
political  torture  In  Braall.  It  Is.  of  course,  an 
Important  exception. 

For  the  flret  time  In  UvUxg  memory,  the 
absence  of  UJB.  interferenoe  in  Latin  elec- 
tions. The  United  States  malntalna  it  la  not 
even  meddling,  let  alone  picking  candidates 
OS  It  used  to. 

As  a  result,  the  Latins  are  really  beginning 
to  believe  Mr.  Nixon's  promise  of  a  mature 
partnership. 


The  Latins  are  locking  to  Europe  also  for 
trade  help.  titvi"if  some  of  the  heat  off  the 
United  State*  by  granting  the  Latin's  request 
for  control  of  their  affairs,  the  United  SWies 
h  as  also  made  them  responslbl  e  for  tbe 
resuiu. 

Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Oaatro  Ls  taking  his 
lumps.  Castro's  public  admissions  of  fallare 
over  the  sugar  harvest  are  a  poor  advertise- 
ment for  the  Communist  system. 

There  are  plenty  of  loud  and  angry  words 
coming  out  of  Havana,  but  real  subversion  la 
TlrtuaUy  nonexistent. 

Pentagon  concem  over  Soviet  naval  moves 
In  tbe  Caribbean  is  not  shared  In  U.&.  diplo- 
matic circles,  where  there  la  doubt  that  Cas- 
tro has  much  to  gain  from  them. 

On  the  other  hajid,  the  debit  aide  stUl  has 
socoe  formidable  entries. 

The  thundercloud  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion darkens  the  sky  more  every  day, 
threatening  eventually  to  engulf  all  cities,  to 
erase  all  progress.  Tet  there  is  little  the 
United  States  can  do  about  It. 

There  is  the  increasing  evil  of  terrorist 
brutalities:  but  these  are  criminal  acta  dl- 
rvotad  at  diplomats,  political  only  by  coin- 
cidence. Kidnappings  also  happen  outside  of 
Latin  America.  Tbe  Tictlnu  are  not  only 
from  tbe  United  Statea. 

Somewhere,  sometlxne.  a  aeooad  Fidel  will 
rise  to  the  surface  and  there  Is  not  much  the 
United  State*  can  do  about  this  either.  Hope- 
fully, such  an  smergenoe  will  not  be  followed 
by  an  international  missile  crisis. 

m.  Xb»  lmT"t^f»<^*  future,  despite  a  rising 
wave  of  protecuonifun  in  Congrsas.  the 
United  States  must  yield  some  conoeaslons 
in  Che  Latin  trade  talks. 

But  adminlfitratlon  officials  are  optimistic 
about  the  talks.  Congress  baa  made  euch  a 
nolae  about  protectlonium,  they  say.  that  tbe 
lAtlns  now  appreciate  the  rough  path  faced 
by  the  free  traders  In  the  White  Houae. 

Fortune  has  lent  a  hand.  too.  Latin  world 
trade  came  out  of  its  slump  last  year,  easing 
the  domestic  preesure  on  the  lAtln  negotia- 
tors to  squeexe  the  last  drop  out  of  Uncle 
Sam. 


McOEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  for  8 
years  tt  has  been  my  pleasure  to  con- 
duct for  high  school  Juniors  In  my  State 
of  Wyoming  the  McGee  Senate  Intern- 
ship Contest,  which  brings  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  one  ixiy  and  one  girl  for  a 
week  planned  to  enhance  an  understand- 
ing of  the  mechanisms  and  the  pro- 
ceclures  of  a  democratic  society. 

The  contest  la  designed  to  stir  up  In- 
terest among  high  school  students  in 
national  and  international  questions. 
Three  well-known,  nonrwlitlcal  people 
from  the  State  served  as  the  panel  of 
Judges  in  the  competition.  In  their  judg- 
ment, this  year  brought  the  hiRhest  level 
of  essays  that  the  many  years  of  tbe  con- 
test have  produced. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  r«iulred 
essay  this  year  was  conBcrratlon.  quality 
living,  environmental  control.  For  Wyo- 
ming to  focu5.  on  that  question  Ie  of  great 
relevance.  For  here  \s  a  part  of  the  world 
that  we  call  God's  country  in  which  one 
would  think  there  were  no  pollution 
problems. 

I  think  what  It  does  say  to  Q8  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  Is  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  already  polluted  parts  of 
the  United  States  may  have  served  as  a 
grim  warning  to  those  of  us  from  the  high 
altitudes  of  the  Rockies  of  at  least  what 
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to  watoh  for  and  try  to  avoid  in  the  fu- 
ture and.  at  the  same  time,  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  first  outcropplngs  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  even  at  the  local 
level. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  ail  the  essays  submitted. 
but  I  think  the  moct  outstanding  ones 
are  of  interest  to  us  all  and  should  re- 
ceive wider  circulation.  For  this  reason, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  essays,  written  by  Con- 
nie Sandberg.  of  Albin.  Wyo..  and  Don 
ToHn,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  which  received 
honorable  mention  in  the  McOee  Senate 
Internship  Contest,  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRD, 
as  follows: 

CoMsnvATioM:   Its  Bxletu(Cx  vh  Wtomxmo 
(By  Connie  Sandberg.  Albln.  Wyo.) 

Conservation  in  Ita  simplest  form  means 
"w'-ae  use"  and  conaerrsrton  is  Intenaety  rele- 
vant to  the  future  of  Wyoming  Wtoen  we 
tMnk  of  conservation,  we  think  flrat  of 
natural  resonrces  or  those  things  every  citi- 
zen inherited  from  nature.  These  are  the 
fiolts.  clean  air  and  water,  forests  and  graaa- 
lands.  fish  and  wildlife,  and  fueU  and  mln- 
erala  In  Wyoming. 

Fortunately  for  the  purposes  of  conserva- 
tion, Wyoming  la  not  a  heavily  populated 
state.  According  to  the  IMO  census,  Wyoming 
Is  an  empire  equal  to  the  combined  area  of 
New  Hampshire.  Massachtueeta.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Maine  and  Pennsylvania — states  whose 
IMO  population  was  fifty-seven  times  greater 
than  Wyoming*!.  This  makes  the  consnrva- 
tlon  of  soil,  clean  atr.  waters,  forests  and 
grasslands  much  simpler. 
The  soU  must  be  conserred  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  fansers  and  ranchers  to  be 
prosperous  This  Is  made  possible  through 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  Agricultural 
StahUlzatlon  and  Conservation  Serrlce- 
Parmers  are  encouraged  to  strip  farm  to  pre- 
vent the  land  from  blowing  In  dry  years  or 
washing  away  In  wet  years,  RAnchera  are 
encouraged  to  build  dams  and  terraces  to 
hold  water  instead  of  letting  it  waah  away 
through  gullies  and  canyons.  The  farmers 
and  ranchers  mu-st  put  stubbles  and  fertU- 
trers  back  into  the  soli  to  preserve  the  lands 
for  future  generations  If  Wyoming  is  to  stay 
a  healthy  state  economlcaUy. 

A  generation  ago  very  few  people  would 
have  thought  clean  air  was  very  relevant  to 
our  itate  because  everyone  took  It  so  much 
for  granted.  However,  much  ts  being  said 
and  written  about  air  pollution  and  thU 
makes  us  ever  conscious  of  the  hlesalng  that 
clean  air  ts  in  our  state  of  Wyoming.  Water 
pollution  Is  also  a  great  worry  In  thoee  states 
relying  heavily  on  industry  for  their  pros- 
perity. As  new  industry  Is  lured  to  our  state 
our  leaden  must  forever  be  on  the  watch  to 
be  sure  that  our  clean  air  and  water  are 
protected  tor  future  generations. 

Foreste  and  grasslands  are  two  of  the  great- 
est resources  of  Wyoming  and  their  con- 
servation is  most  Important  for  our  ecooomy. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  land  In  Wyoming  is 
owned  by  the  federal  government  ao  rules 
and  regulations  are  outalde  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  According  to  IMO  figures 
47.1  per  eent  of  the  land  U  federally  owned. 
7.1  per  cent  owned  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments; 3  per  cent  belongs  to  Indian  tribes, 
and  ths  rest  or  43.5  is  privately  owned.  Most 
of  the  federally  owned  land  Is  confined  to 
mountainous  areas  of  the  state  and  set  aside 
as  national  parks  or  national  forest,  a  policy 
which  has  preserved  most  of  the  pttmltlve 
beauty  of  Wyoming's  wMdemeea  areaa  and 


primed  its  tourist  induitry.  These  b«autlfiil 
areas  may  be  our  greatest  asset  in  years  to 
coma.  As  people  in  labor  and  Industry  work 
fewer  and  fewer  houn  or  fewer  and  fewer 
days  per  week,  they  are  going  to  look  around 
for  a  place  to  spend  thoee  free  hours  and 
days.  More  of  our  population  Is  being  hemmed 
into  huge  clUee  so  when  the  people  get  a 
chance  for  a  few  days  off.  they  are  going  to 
head  for'the  wide,  open  spaces  where  the  air 
and  water  are  clean  and  the  mountains 
beautiful  Certainly  there  Is  no  better  place 
for  this  than  Wyoming. 

Though  we  think  of  our  national  forests  as 
being  things  of  beauty  and  drawing  cards  for 
lourlats,  we  have  to  remember  that  half  of 
Che  forests  in  Wyoming  are  claasifled  as  com- 
mercial forests  and  therefore  are  money 
makers.  Wyoming  live  sawtlmber  reserves 
total  more  than  36  mUIlon  M  board  feet. 
Total  lumber  production  in  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  100,000  M  board  feet  so  It 
is  estimated  that  Wyoming  forests  could  sup- 
port an  industry  of  twice  the  cxirrent  size. 
Certainly  conservation  of  these  foreets  is 
most  relevant  to  the  futxire  of  our  state. 

Our  grasslands  are  very  Important  to  the 
future  of  our  state.  Someone  once  said.  "All 
meat  is  grass."  This  Is  partly  true  because 
most  of  the  animals  which  furnish  meat  for 
our  Ubles  feed  on  grass.  Since  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  these  grasslands  for  the  prod- 
ucts which  the  livestock  furnish,  we  must  be 
interested  in  their  care  and  use.  The  number 
of  Uveetock  we  put  on  the  rangelands  Is 
important  because  if  there  are  too  many  and 
ibey  eat  the  plants  down  too  near  the  soil, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  exposed  making  It 
easy  for  the  wind  and  water  to  carry  it  away. 
70  to  BO  per  cent  of  agriculture  income  usu- 
ally comes  from  Ilveatock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts In  our  state  Agriculture  Is  our  second 
largest  Industry  so  our  grafislauds  are  very 
Important. 

Pish  and  wildUfe  should  be  conserved  be- 
cause of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
tourist  trade  and  out-of-state  huntera  and 
fishermen.  Wildlife  find  It  hard  to  live  in  an 
area  in  which  good  conservation  methods 
are  not  practiced .  Pish  cannot  live  in  a 
stream  choked  with  topaoil.  Where  the  aoU 
is  eroding  away,  the  deer,  rabbits,  raccoon 
and  pheaaanta  do  not  have  the  necessary 
food  and  cover;  good  land-use  practices  are 
very  important  to  preserve  soils  for  the 
farmer  and  rancher  and  also  to  preserve  our 
wildlife.  Our  SUte  Oame  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment does  much  lo  Increase  flnh  habitats. 
They  remove  the  undesirable  fish,  improve 
ponds  and  streams,  enforce  lioalu  and  other 
Laws  and  do  scientific  research  and  study  to 
make  these  improvements  even  better.  It  Is 
up  to  cRch  Individual  to  see  that  our  streams 
and  lakes  are  not  Uttered  with  trash  and 
garbage. 

Wyoming  should  be  very  careful  of  iu 
minerals  because  these  are  non-renewable  re- 
sources. If  we  are  to  consume  some  now  and 
3LU1  leave  some  for  future  generations.  It  la 
ImperaUve  that  they  be  dealt  with  Intelli- 
gently. Minerals,  inciudlng  oil  and  gas.  were 
responsible  for  30.6  per  cent  of  total  Wyo- 
ming economic  activity.  whUe  agriculture  was 
responsible  for  only  30,6  per  cent  in  1960.  In 
1963  the  minerals  industry  employed  8.753 
hired  workers  and  distributed  a  payroll  of 
•&0.O33.00.  About  two-thirds  of  this  employ- 
ment was  associated  with  oU  and  gas.  Under 
the  best  conditions  today  It  Is  estimated  that 
we  can  take  only  70  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
petroleum  In  a  pool.  It  might  be  that  science 
should  explore  ways  in  which  a  greater 
amount  of  the  petroleum  could  be  extracted 
from  each  pool.  Our  coal  supplies,  too.  are 
being  wasted.  About  20  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
good  conl  ts  left  In  "mtned-out"  areas.  Many 
thousands  of  tons  of  metallic  ores  have  been 
left  In  mines  The  reason  for  the  waste  Is 
that  It  would  not  pay  the  miners  to  remove 
the  low-grade  ore  or  coal  and  so  it  is  cheaper 


to  leave  tt  in  the  ground.  As  our  scientific 
knowledge  Increases,  we  are  extracting  more 
and  more  of  those  low-grade  ores.  Industry 
and  the  manufacturer  may  aid  in  the  eon- 
eervailon  of  the  non-renewable  resource*  by 
using  lower-grade  ore  and  by  extracting  all 
the  minerals  from  the  ore.  rather  than  tak- 
ing only  one  and  discarding  the  rest.  Another 
method  of  conservation  is  the  re-use  of  as 
many  of  these  mlneruls  and  metals  as  pos- 
sible. A  trip  to  any  city  dump  will  prove  that 
many  metals  that  might  be  reused  are  thrown 
away.  The  conservation  of  non-renewabie 
resources  may  not  be  laid  at  someone  else's 
door.  With  this  group  of  resources.  It  be- 
comes every  person's  Job  to  aid  in  wise  use. 
Everyone  can  help. 

Conservation  le  the  key  word  to  the  future 
of  Wyoming.  Rather  than  rely  on  our  non- 
renewable resources  which  can  never  b«  re- 
placed, It  Is  well  that  our  leaders  are  be- 
ginning to  look  to  the  travel  industry.  It 
could  be  protnoted  to  the  leading  industry 
of  our  state  sa  more  and  more  people  look 
for  more  recreation.  More  and  more  people 
could  be  encouraged  to  stop  to  spend  more 
time  in  hunting,  fishing,  skiing  and  relaxing. 
Travel  Industry  pollutes  tbe  clean  watent  to 
a  oertaln  extent  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
huge  manufacturing  facilities  pollute  the 
air  and  water.  The  travel  Industry  la  now 
our  third  largest  Industry  but  shows  annual 
gains  of  about  4.6  per  cent  or  perhaps  more 
under  this   year's   report. 

In  addiUon  to  conserving  tbe  natural  re- 
sources Including  soil,  clean  air  and  water, 
forests  and  grasslands,  fish  and  wildlife,  aztd 
fuel3  and  minerals.  I  think  there  Is  one  other 
great  resource  that  our  state  must  try  to 
conserve  and  that  is  the  youth  of  our  state. 
All  over  our  nation  the  use  of  drugs  has 
destroyed  some  bright  young  lives.  Hopefully, 
education  on  the  results  of  drug  abuse  will 
help  conserve  the  young  people  of  the  state 
of  Wyoming- 

In  oooclualoB.  conservation  Is  most  rele- 
vant in  Wyoming  If  we  are  to  have  a  strong, 
clean  state  in  the  years  to  come. 

CoNBxavATXOsf :  Its  REt.KVANcx  in  Wvomxno 
(By  Don  Tolln,  Cssper.  Wyo.) 

"Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  tbe 
earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over 
tbe  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
heaven,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth," 

This  passage  from  the  flret  chapter  of  tbe 
Bible  (OeneelB  1:38)  illustrates  the  Idea  that 
the  Earth  was  made  for  man's  use.  Today 
man  Is  fulfllllng  this  concept  and  uttllzlng 
the  Earth  as  well.  Tet  with  modem  tech- 
nological advancements,  man  seems  to  be  liv- 
ing on  the  principle  of  "over-klU"  or  In  a 
denotative  sense  in  regard  to  this  paasage  and 
the  environment,  the  principle  of  overful- 
mimem.  Wyoming  Is  not  alleo  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  "ovBr-klll"  or  overfulflllmcnt:  there- 
fore tJie  relevancy  of  conservation  in  the  state 
of  Wyoming  la  of  extreme  importance  and 
Rhould  be  of  great  concern  to  the  Interested 
Individual. 

When  determining  what  conservation 
actually  mearts,  one  finds  that  the  term  Is 
quite  ambiguous  Connotations  that  are  at- 
tached to  conservation  include  the  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  protection  of 
our  natural  reeouroes,  and  even  further  tlxe 
preservation  of  our  natural  rrsourcee.  The 
term  conservation  becomes  more  complicated 
when  analysing  what  conststi  of  narural  re- 
sources. In  addition  to  minerals  and  ores, 
some  people  include  timber  and  grasslands 
to  the  list  of  natural  resources  This  expand- 
ing tally  can  be  further  amended  to  include 
air.  water,  wildlife,  and  even  people  Con- 
fused? Well,  interestingly,  all  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Items  do  share  something  tn  ctHn- 
mon  with  each  other.  All  possess  their  own 
niche  In  a  very  vast  and  complex  system,  an 
ecosystem.  One  can  now  offer  a  broad  work- 
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able  definition  of  conservation,  that  is  the 
protection  of  an  ecosystem,  our  envlrotunent. 
In  the  past,  conservatlonlets  were  stereo- 
typed OS  Uttle  old  ladles  with  nothing  better 
to  do  hut  parade  around  and  shout  out  such 
catchy  slogans  as  "Save  our  trees,"  Perhaps 
this  group  of  individuals  were  truly  inter- 
ested m  conservation,  yet  their  cries  were 
Ignored,  ridiculed,  and  dismissed  Legitimate 
as  their  cries  might  have  been,  man  was  In 
the  Industrial  Age,  and  natural  reoouroes 
were  being  rapidly  exploited  and  developed 
without  any  regard  to  the  limited  and  un- 
replenlahable  supplies  that  existed.  Man  was 
Interested  tn  progress,  and  unconscious  that 
be  might  be  disrupting  the  delicate  balanoe 
that  existed  In  Nature. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America,  they 
found  It  in  a  rather  untouched  state.  True. 
there  were  Indians  living  throughout  the 
continent  of  North  America,  yet  the  Indians 
seemed  to  be  able  to  work  with  Nature  rather 
than  against  her.  They  were  able  to  live  with 
Nature  in  a  peaceful  co-exletenee.  Anyway, 
America  was  rich  In  land  and  resources.  The 
early  forefathers  saw  America  as  a  land  whose 
natural  resources  would  never  be  exhausted 
In  any  length  of  time.  That  Is,  they  were 
under  the  false  impression  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  running  out  of  the  natural  re- 
sourcse  or  destroying  the  earth  that  provided 
them.  As  America  aged,  she  found  henelf 
with  dlmlniahing  wUdemeas  areas  and  sup- 
plies of  natural  resoiirces,  end  a  growing 
population.  Today,  one  has  only  to  look 
around  at  America — ^there  exists  few  wilder- 
ness preas.  very  limited  supplies  of  natural 
resources,  problems  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, and  over-poptilatlon. 

Wyoming  can  be  compared  to  the  pristine 
state  this  nation  was  In  two  hundred  years 
ago.  This  state  has  been  relatively  unaffected 
by  air  and  water  pollution .  which  now 
plagues  almost  every  area  of  this  country,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  world.  Wyoming  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  land  of  wide  open 
spaces  With  tbe  targe  slEe  of  the  state  and 
the  population  of  less  than  400,000  people- 
Wyoming  has  not  been  burdened  with  over- 
populadoD.  Except  for  tbe  oil  industry. 
Wyoming  had  not  been  troubled  with  the 
concepts  that  the  natural  resources  would  be 
exhausted.  However,  within  the  last  decade. 
IndusUles  which  utilise  the  natural  re- 
sources have  been  slowly  moving  into  the 
state.  Taking  into  account  tbeee  facta,  the 
populace  of  this  state  should  consider  them- 
selves rather  fortunate  for  having  only  a  few 
problems  In  the  area  of  the  environment.  Un- 
fortunately, this  great  state  is  not  immune 
from  any  of  tbe  environmental  evils  and 
headaches  that  plague  our  fellow  country- 
men. If  Wyomlngltee  fail  to  remember  his- 
tory, and  bold  the  same  views  that  the  fore- 
fathers  of  America  did  in  regard  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  ruin  and  waste  resources, 
pollute  tbe  air  and  water,  and  over  populate, 
thla  state  will  find  herself  troubled,  as  the 
overall  nation  now  Is  in  terms  of  the  en- 
vironment. Hence,  If  we  desire  to  avoid  all  of 
the  evils  and  problems  that  would  come  to 
Wyoming  on  a  large  .'icale.  by  falling  to  leam 
our  lesson  and  not  looking  ahead  Into  the  fu- 
ture, conservation  should  be  very  relevant  In 
Wyoming. 

In  the  last  fsw  yean  there  have  been  sev- 
eral vital  Issues  that  have  been  at  conoem 
to  the  conservationists  in  Wyoming  and 
abould  demonstrate  that  Indeed,  some  wise 
conservation  attitudes  do  exist  in  the  stats. 
Some  of  these  Issues  include  t2is  proposed 
Washakie  and  Laramie  Peak  Wilderness 
Areas,  the  harvesting  of  many  stands  of  trees 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  state,  the 
proposed  flood  control  programs  in  various 
areas  of  the  state,  tbe  over  killing  of  wild- 
life, and  the  Issues  concsmlng  tbe  pollution 
of  the  air  and  water.  Also,  businessmen  and 


oOolals  have  stated  that  good-wUl  Is  very 
important  to  the  state.  Tbe  one  industry 
that  probably  affecU  the  entire  populaoa  in 
the  state  and  spreads  good-will  Is  tbe  tourist 
Industry.  It  la  surprising  the  numbers  of 
travelers  who  oome  to  Wyoming  simply  to  en- 
joy Its  natural  beauty.  Clean  air  and  water, 
blue  skies,  and  plenty  of  elbow  room  are 
some  things  of  which  to  be  very  proud. 

Blnoe  man  Is  supposedly  a  thinking  crea- 
ture, it  la  unfortunate  that  conservation  is 
Ignored  by  some.  For  example,  at  a  rvcent 
Wyoming  Air  Resources  Council  hearing  In 
Casper,  one  man  Euggested  that  there  be  no 
air  standards  until  there  Is  s  problem.  "We 
shall  react  to  proven  hsKards."  In  other 
words,  after  our  air  is  dirty,  we  would  then 
spend  money  and  time  to  cleam  it  up.  Un- 
quwtlonably.  this  type  of  thinking  is  the 
antithesis  of  a  wise  conservation  attltxide. 
and  can  not  be  tolerated  In  thla  stete. 

As  progress  and  Industry  seem  to  be  so  vital 
for  our  survival,  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
seek  discontinuing  either.  It  might  be  noted 
here,  that  conservation  18  good  business.  On 
an  economics  basis  It  can  be  proven  that  a 
conserratlon  attitude  la  practical  and  feasi- 
ble. In  fact,  industries  and  businesses  can 
actualy  profit  In  the  long  run  from  follow- 
ing a  wise  conservation  policy. 

As  the  interested  individual  looks  around 
the  state,  he  will  note  the  numt>er  of  or- 
ganisations and  clubs  being  formed  and  the 
number  of  voices  that  are  being  heard  In  the 
name  of  conservation-  Another  encouraging 
note  is  that  conservationists  and  conserva- 
tion-oriented groups  will  be  holding  the 
statewide  Wyoming  Environmental  Congreas 
in  Casper  during  the  middle  of  May.  These 
groups  that  have  been  organized  and  this 
convention  that  Is  to  t>e  held,  further  demon- 
strates that  oonservatlon  Is  pertinent  in 
Wyoming. 

Man  has  fulfUled  hU  obligation  as  set 
forth  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible.  How- 
ever, man  can  not  continue  on  his  xmoon- 
trollable  path  by  living  on  the  principle  of 
overfulflUment.  Be  will  find  himself  not  as 
the  conqueror,  but  as  the  conquered.  Bbow 
room,  dean  water,  blue  skies,  and  high 
quality  recreation  would  not  exist  in  Wyom- 
ing If  conservation  had  no  relevance.  Wyom- 
ing is  truly  a  great  stste  to  live  In.  and  if 
the  people  of  Wyoming  desire  to  maintain 
such  enjoyable  qualities  that  are  now  pres- 
ent, conservation  MUST  continue  to  be  rele- 
vant m  Wyoming! 


THE  83D  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERfiARY 
OP  ALP  M.  LANTXJN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day Alf  M.  Landon,  Mr.  Republican  of 
Kansas,  celebrated  his  83d  birthday. 
This  remarltable  man  continues  to  make 
solid,  positive  contributions  to  the  on- 
going dialog  about  the  great  Issues  facing 
this  coimtry  today.  In  particular,  he  has 
In  recent  years  made  a  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  debate  about  what 
should  be  the  dimensions  erf  our  foreign 
policy  In  the  decade  ahead. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Alf  was  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  In  1936  re- 
ceived the  Republican  nomination  for 
President.  Since  that  time  he  has  con- 
tinued In  the  role  of  citizen -erta teaman 
serving  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

On  this  special  occasion  I  salute  a  most 
distinguished  American  and  a  close 
friend.  And  because  so  many  Senators 
know  Alf  personally  or  know  of  his  great 
record.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
this  anniversary  to  their  attention. 


STATEMENT     OF     PROF.     PADI*     J. 
PREDND  OF  TBE  HARVARD  LAW 
SCHOOL     BETORE     THE     SENATE 
JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  IN  OPPO- 
SITION TO  SENATE  JOINT  RE30- 
LtmON    61.   THE    EQUAL   RIGHTS 
FOR  WOMEN  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  there  la  no 
doubt  that  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment  has  been  subjected  to  very 
Uttle  analysis.  In  fact,  the  House  oi  Rep- 
reaentativea  did  not  hold  any  hearings 
on  this  proposal,  and  the  Senate  hear- 
ings made  no  attempt  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  the  myriad  State  and  Federal 
laws  which  make  distinctions  between 
men  and  women.  It  Is  a  very  real  testa- 
ment to  the  lack  of  consideration  given 
to  this  matter  that  the  definitive  critical 
legal  statement  was  written  In  1945 — 25 
years  ago — by  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Not  only  was  Pro- 
fessor Freund  not  asked  to  bring  his 
statement  up  to  date  by  the  House  or  tbe 
Senate  subcommittee    considering   thla 
problem,  but  very  few.  If  any,  legal  achol- 
ars  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  matter 
by  anyone. 

In  the  hearings  called  this  month  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  look 
Into  the  problems  posed  by  this  amend- 
ment. Professor  Freund  has  been  finally 
asked  to  k»ing  his  views  on  this  matter 
up  to  date.  I  recommend  Profeasor 
Pretmd'8  statement  to  all  Senatore.  He  is 
an  outstanding  constitutional  scholar, 
and  he  has  explored  in  detail  for  the 
committee  the  chaotic  legal  conditions 
which  will  exist  if  this  amendment 
passes.  He  realizes  the  dangers  of  deal- 
ing with  the  complex  legal  relationships 
between  men  and  women  by  the  sim- 
plistic approach  taken  by  the  House- 
passed  amendment.  On  this  point  Profes- 
sor Freund  said : 

The  truth  Is  that  a  motto  cd  four  words, 
however  noble  in  purpose,  is  hopeaessiy  inept 
to  resolve  all  ttw  diverse  Issues  ot  olaaelA- 
cation  by  ssx  in  tlw  law.  It  Is  ss  If  t2ie  Oon- 
stltuUon  declared  "all  power  to  tbe  people." 
and  left  it  at  that. 

The  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment Is  receiving  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  the  first  thorough  analysis  It 
has  received  in  25  yean;.  It  is  no  compli- 
ment to  the  concept  ot  equal  rights  for 
women  that  the  advocates  of  this  amend- 
ment are  d«nanding  that  It  should  pass 
without  adequate  conaideraUon.  If  any 
Setiator  doubts  the  serlousnass  of  the 
changes  which  the  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en amendment  would  bring  about  and 
the  need  for  adequate  consideration.  I 
suggest  he  read  Profesaor  Freund's  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  September  9,  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Freund's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows; 

Statsmxnt  of  Paul  J.  Paxturo 


I  appreciate  your  invltatLon  to 
and  present  my  vlewe  on  the  Kqual  BlgZuts 
Amendment.  I  am  a  profeesor  at  the  har- 
vard Law  School,  sperlaTlalng  in  Oonitltu- 
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clonal   Law.    and    X 

peraooftl  cftpAClty.  b»vln«  prepared 

ment  tome  twenty  yemn  ar*  In  oppoeltlon 

to  tbe  Amendment  when  it  wma  prertoualy 

before  Uie  Senate. 

I  &m  anjtlous  that  my  position  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  *m  In  wholehearted  sym- 
pAtby  with  the  effort*  to  remove  from  the 
iLatute  boolu  thoee  vutlglal  laws  that  work 
an  Injustice  to  women,  that  are  eiploltatlve 
rr  oppressive  dlficrlmlnatlons  on  account 
of  aex.  Too  many  of  such  laws  continue 
to  dlsflgure  our  lesai  eodee.  I  submit,  bow- 
evw,  that  not  every  legal  difTerentiatlon 
between  boys  and  ylrlf,  men  and  women, 
busbanda  and  wives,  is  of  this  obnoxious 
character,  and  that  to  comprea*  aU  thase 
relaUonahtpa  into  one  tight  little  formula 
la  to  Invtte  confusion,  anomaly,  and  dla- 
may. 

Let  me  Ulastrate.  Oonslder  two  types  of 
laws  that  differentiate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
One  prescribes  heavier  criminal  penalties 
for  men  than  lor  women  who  commit  Iden- 
tical offenaea.  This  can  only  be  explalnad 
on  some  moral  Lstic  basis  that  has  no  ra- 
tional relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  The  other  type  prescrlbea,  or  of- 
ficially approve*,  different  premium  rates  for 
life  insurmnce  for  men  and  w>onDea:  based 
on  actuarial  statistics  of  life  expectancy. 
the  rates  for  women  are  lower.  H«e  is  a 
le^l  recognition  of  the  facta  of  life,  which 
happen    indeed    to    favor    the    position    of 


hei«  in  a  purely  public  facUlUet.  Indeed.  If  the  Uw  must  be 
nreDared  a  sUte-  as  undlscrtminatlng  concerning  sex  as  It  is 
'^  *^  toward  race,  it  would  follow  that  laws  out- 

lawlng  wedlock  between  members  ol  the 
s&me  sex  would  be  as  invalid  as  laws  for- 
btddlng  miscegenation.  Whsthar  tha  pro- 
ponents of  the  Amendment  shrink  from  thes« 
impUcatlons  is  not  celar  It  has  been  stated 
that  equal  treatment  would  not  be  required 
If  It  ran  counter  to  prevailing  standards  in 
the  preaent  state  of  our  culture.  This  Ls  an 
escape  valve  not  found  In  the  Amendment  it- 
self and  one  of  very  uncertain  dimensions 
Some  may  believe  that  to  permit  women  lo 
work  as  coal  miners  offends  prevailing  mores, 
but  evidently  such  an  eiemptlon  from  the 
Amendment's  coversge  would  be  strongly  re- 
pudiated by  the  proponents. 

Subjection  of  women  to  compulsory  mlll- 
tary  service,  along  with  men,  raises  a  similar 
question.  Again,  the  proponents  appear  to 
InalA  that  the  drafUng  of  women  as  well  as 
men  for  suitable  military  service  would  In 
fact  be  required  under  the  Amendment.  They 
aMume,  prot>ably  correcUy.  that  equal 
"rights"  would  include  obligations  of  serv- 
ice; and  under  the  Amendment  men  could 
claim  that  the  "rtght"  of  exemption  from 
the  draft  must  be  applicable  wlthoiR  regard 
to  sex.  If  this  major  Innovation  in  the  draft 
la  truly  the  will  of  CongreBs,  tt  can  be 
achieved,  like  the  opening  up  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  by  simple  leglalatlcaa.  and  at 
once,  without  waiting  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  three  fcmrtbs  of  the  states.  Draft 


women   Is  there  any  reason  to  visit  the  same  ^    ^^^^  ^^    ^^  responslbUlty  of  the 

condemnaUon  on  these  two  Mods  of  laws,  ^stlonai' government.  A  change  of  policy  of 

as   If  they  were   equally   repugnant    to   our  ^^   magnitude   In   framing   a  draft  law   la 

wmse  of  Justice,  and  to  do  so  by  a  change  oustomartly  the  subject  of  full  and  Informed 

in  our  fundamental  law  that  would  leave  no  bearings  before  appropriate  committees  and 

freedtm  of  action  to  any  aUte?  Anyone  who  ^  yoted  on  after  wall-focused  debate.  It  may 

sees   an   Important  difference  to   these  two  ^  ^^     ^^^  ^  ^  desirable  change  to  make. 

cases  cannot  m   good  oonsclenos.  I  submit.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  circumstances  It  would  surely 
support   the  proposed  amendment. 


It  wUl  not  do  to  answer  that  th«  courts 
wlU  make  sensible  distinctions  and  win  not 
give  a  literal  meaning  to  "equal  rights  un- 
der law."  If  only  that  were  the  purport  of 
the  Anvendment  it  would  be  redundant  of 
the  equal  protection  guarantee  of  the  four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  held,  as  is  someiimes  loosely  slated,  that 
women  are  doc  "persons"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  Amendment.  Rather  the  Court 
has  found  In  the  past  that  certain  laws  do 
not  discriminate  unfairly  against  women. 
Very  probably  the  Court  would  be  less  tol- 
erant today  in  applying  the  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  to  differences  based  on  sex. 
as  U  is  less  tolerant  of  unequal  treatment  in 
other  fields.  But  It  is  precisely  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  submitting  such  questions  to 
the  courts,  to  strip  the  courts  of  any  lati- 
tude of  application,  that  the  proponents  of 
ths  Bqual  Rights  Amendn>ent  ur^  the  ne- 
cessity of  Its  adoption.  Their  model  is  not 
the  generally  flexible  concept  of  equal  pro- 
tecUoo.  but  the  concept  as  It  has  now  come 
to  be  applied  to  provisions  of  law  based  on 
race  The  law.  tt  la  argued,  must  be  sex- 
blind  no  leas  than  color-blind. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  analogy  to  race  la  a 
satisfying  one.  It  Is  now  a  constitutional 
principle  that  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties may  not  maintain  a  dual  system  for 
white  and  black  students,  respectively.  Does 
r  follow  ihai  men  and  women  must  be  ad- 
mitted without  differentiation  to  Wast  Point 
and  Annapolis — not  in  separate  but  equal 
academies  but  in  the  aame  classes  and  in  the 
tame  schol  activities?  Q  this  Is  Indeed  the 
wlU  of  Oongreas.  tt  can  be  carried  out  by 
simple  majority  vote,  on  an  expertmental 
basis,  without  waiting  for  a  binding  man- 
date from  three  fourths  of  the  states.  If  tt 
Is  not  the  will  of  Congress.  I  assume  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  will  not  be  approved  by 
this  body.  The  strict  model  of  racial  equal- 
ity, moreover,  would  require  that  there  be 
no  ssgrsgatloo  of  the  aexea  In  prisons,  re- 
form schools,  public  rest  rooms,  and  other 


be  thought  Irreepotxslhle  to  Impose  such  a 
reform  almost  without  attention,  as  a  half 
hidden  Implication  of  a  motto  which,  In 
addlUon  would  be  frozen  unalterably  in  the 
Constitution. 

Consider  next  the  field  of  domestic  rela- 
tions, with  its  complcs  relauonshlpa  of  mar- 
ital duues  and  parental  responsibilities. 
Every  State  makes  a  hust>and  liable  for  the 
support  of  his  wife,  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  wife  "o  support  herself.  The 
obligation  of  the  wife  to  support  her  btis- 
band  is  obviously  not  identical  to  this:  if  It 
were,  each  would  be  duty  bound  to  support 
the  other  Instead,  the  wife's  duty  varies 
from  Stste  to  Stete.  In  some  jurisdictions 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  wife,  even  if 
the  husband  Is  unable  to  support  himself. 
In  others,  the  wife  does  have  a  duty  of  sup- 
port In  Buch  a  case  In  IMII!  a  recommenda- 
uon  on  the  subject  was  made  by  a  Task 
Force  on  Family  Law  and  Policy  of  the  Cltl- 
Eens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Wom- 
en, a  group  that  supports  the  Amendm*nt 
The  recommendation  was  a  (a-ogreeslve  and 
equitable  one  'A  wife  should  be  responsible 
for  the  support  for  her  husband  if  he  is  un- 
able to  support  himself  and  she  is  able  to 
furnish  such  support,"  (Report,  p.  ») .  So  far, 
so  gcwd  But  under  the  mandate  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  rule  fixing  the  husband's  duty?  Some 
members  of  the  Task  Force,  but  omly  some, 
took  a  position  consistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  Amendment: 

"Some  of  the  task  force  members  believed 
that  a  husband  should  only  be  liable  for 
the  support  of  a  wife  who  Is  unable  to  sup- 
port herself  due  to  physical  handicap,  acute 
stage  of  family  responsibility  or  imemploy- 
ablUtv  on  other  grounds."! /Wd.l  This  solu- 
tion would  be  dictated  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendme-nt  but  would  be  con&ary  to  the 
law  of  every  SUte.  Can  tt  be  said  that  the 
favorable  treatment  everywhere  accorded  to 
wives  In  respect  of  support  la  a  manifestation 
of  male  oppression  or  chauTlninn  or  domina- 
tion? Can  it  be  expected  that  aU  that  SUtea 


wUl  make  an  about-face  on  tha  law  of  sup- 
port within  a  year  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment;  and  if  they  do  not.  what  will 
be  the  reaction  of  housewives  to  the  Equal 
Rlghu  Amendment  when  husbands  procure 
judicial  decisions  In  Its  name  relieving  them 
or  tlie  duty  of  support? 

The  truth  is  that  a  motto  of  four  words, 
however  noble  in  purpose.  U  hopelessly  inapt 
to  resolve  alt  the  diverse  lasuea  of  classl&ca- 
Uon  by  sex  in  the  law.  It  Is  as  If  the  Con- 
slltuUon  declared  "All  power  to  the  people." 
and  left  It  at  that.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
framera  of  the  Pourteenth  Amendment 
resorted  to  a  high -sounding  but  un- 
examined motto  when  they  provided  that  do 
State  might  abridge  the  "prlvllegee  and 
immunitiea  of  cltlsens  of  the  United  States." 
What  those  privileges  are  still  is  a  subject  of 
UUgatlon  and  debate.  We  wonder  how  a 
phrase  so  unthought-through  could  have 
found  its  way  Into  the  Constitution  as  a 
mandate  for  legislatures  and  oouru.  We  can 
at  least  profit  from  that  experience.  We  can 
at  least  try  to  think  things,  not  merely 
words,  when  »t"'*'^'*'"B  our  fundaments^  law 
Of  course  no  legal  provlalon  can  antici- 
pate tinforeaeeable  or  out-of-the-way  prob- 
lems that  may  arise.  But  when  a  proposal 
leaves  the  mind  so  unsatisfied  regarding  Its 
effect  on  ordinary,  obvious,  recurring  rela- 
tionships, a  more  specific  and  concrete  ap- 
proach la  clearly  called  for 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  on 
a  purely  negative  note.  My  concern,  as  I  have 
said.  Is  with  the  method  proposed,  which  is 
too  simplistic  for  the  living  issues  at  stake. 
It  remains,  then,  to  suggoet  alternative  ap- 
proaches. A  great  deal  can  be  done  through 
the  regular  legislative  process  In  Congress. 

Concrete  guidelines  are  set  forth  in  an 
April  1970  Report  of  the  E»realdent's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties (not  the  same  task  force  cited  earlier). 
After  recommending  support  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,  the  Report  urges  that  Title  VH 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  10R4  should  be 
amended  to  empower  the  EEOC  to  enforce 
the  law.  and  to  extend  coverage  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  teachers:  that 
Titles  TV  and  DC  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  be 
amended  to  authorixe  the  Attorney  General 
to  assist  In  cases  involving  discrimination 
against  girls  and  women  in  access  to  public 
education,  and  to  require  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  a  survev  on  that  subject;  that 
Title  n  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  should  be 
amended  to  prohibit  discrlminaUon  because 
of  9e%  in  public  accommodations;  that  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commlaslon 
be  extended  to  Include  denial  of  civil  rights 
because  of  sex;  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  be  amended  to  extend  coverage  of  its 
equal  pay  provisions  to  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  professional  employees;  that 
various  amendments  be  made  to  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and  that  liberalized  provision 
be  made  for  child  care  faclimes.  It  is  an 
extensive,  important,  and  thoughtful  set  of 
proposals.  If  a  two-thirds  majority  can  be 
found  for  the  abstraction  of  the  EqusJ  Rights 
Amendment,  it  would  be  puxallng  to  know 
why  a  simple  majority  could  not  even  more 
readily  be   found   to  approve  this  concrete 

program.  

in  addition.  Congress  would  give  a  vigorous 
and  valuable  lead  by  enacting  model  laws  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  fields  of  labor 
legislation  and  domestic  relations. 

Moreover,  a  few  significant  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  well-choeen  cases  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  would  have  a 
highly  salutary  effect.  And  decisions  under 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  wlU  clarify 
the  role  of  state  laws  reguUtlng  employment 
with  respect  to  the  concept  of  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualifications. 

Finally — and  this  may  seem  to  some  to  be  a 
radical  suggestion — Congress  can  exercise  lU 
enforcement  power  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  idenUfy  and  displace  state 
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l&ws  that  In  its  Judgment  work  an  unrea- 
sonable discrimination  based  on  sex.  This 
would  be  done  on  the  analogy  of  the  18-year 
old  voting  leglalstlon. 

In  this  connection  let  me  point  out  a 
serious  deficiency  In  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment, lu  enforcement  clause  gives  legisla- 
tive authority  to  Congress  and  the  States 
"within  their  respective  Jurisdictions."  This 
Is  a  more  restrictive  suthorlzation  to  Con- 
gress than  Is  to  be  found  In  any  other  Amend- 
ment. includLog  the  Fourteenth.  If  the  new 
Amendment  Is  deemed  to  supersede  the 
Fourteenth  concerning  equal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  sex,  Congress  will  be  left  with  less 
power  than  It  now  possesses  to  make  the 
guarantee  effective.  This  Ls  the  final  anomaly. 
A  NOTE  OK  atn.Es  or  constsuction 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment on  various  laws  that  are  now  applicable 
only  to  women,  or  that  differentiate  between 
men  and  women  In  their  ;»t)vi8lons?  What 
would  be  the  effect,  for  example,  on  state 
laws  setting  minimum  wages  for  women  only, 
or  the  law  of  dower  where  It  Is  not  equally 
applicable  to  men? 

The  question  divides  Itself  into  two  parts: 
what  Is  the  mandate  addressed  to  leglsla- 
ttues.  and  what  is  the  mandate  addressed  to 
courta? 

So  far  as  legislatures  sre  concerned,  I  sa- 
sumc  (perhaps  mistakenly)  that  equality 
could  be  achieved  by  moving  In  either  of  two 
directions:  that  Is,  a  special  minimum  wage 
law  or  Industrial  seating  law  for  women  could 
t>e  repealed,  leaving  no  minimum  wage  or 
seating  law  In  effect,  or  It  could  be  extended 
to  men  either  in  Its  present  form  or  with  new 
s-vandards  applicable  across  the  board.  If  the 
legtrlature  repeals  such  laws  because  of  the 
Increased  burden  on  employers  to  extend 
them  to  men  as  well,  equality  of  rights  will 
have  been  achieved,  but  one  can  only  aak. 
■What  price  equalltv?". 

Suppose,  however,  that  within  the  one- 
year  period  between  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment and  Its  effective  date  a  legislature  does 
not  act  to  equalize  certain  differentials  based 
on  sex,  or  acts  In  a  wav  thought  to  be  still 
IncompaUWe  with  the  Amendment  The 
problem  then  becomes  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion. Are  the  courts  given  the  aame  latitude 
of  direction  as  1  have  assumed  the  legislatures 
possess  to  aocotnmodate  the  law  to  the 
Amendment? 

The  legislative  history,  such  as  it  is,  sug- 
gests thst  certain  guidelines  should  control 
the  action  of  the  courts  R«ference  has  fre- 
quently been  made,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
following  passage  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women.    March    1070; 

"Where  the  law  confers  a  benefit,  privilege 
or  obligation  of  citleenshJp.  such  would  be 
extended  to  the  other  sex.  i.e..  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  strike  the  words 
of  sex  Identification.  Thus,  such  laws  would 
not  be  rendered  unconstitutional  but  would 
be  extended  to  apply  to  both  sexca  by  op- 
eration of  the  amendment.  .  . 

"Where  the  law  restricts  or  denies  oppor- 
tunities of  women  or  men,  as  the  case  may 
be.  the  effect  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  be  to  render  suA  laws  unccmstltu- 
tlooal." 

This  gtUdaUne  Is  far  from  clear.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Oongreaswoman  Mink  in  the 
brief  discussion  in  the  Bouse  (Aug.  lO.  1070, 
CowcSKBSiottAi.  RscosD.  pp.  28037-38038) . 
"Under  this  reasoning,  however,  both  results 
could  occur.  For  example,  tbe  mlnlmiun  wage 
law  for  women  only  Is  a  special  benefit  and 
under  the  first  rationale  would  be  extended 
to  both  sexes.  But  It  Is  alao  a  law  which  is 
diaerlmlnatory  against  men  fand  restrictive. 
one  could  add.  of  women's  liberty  of  con- 
tract] and  thus  could  be  held  unoonstltu- 
tional." 

Mrs.  Mink  would  have  liked  to  Insert  into 
the  Amendment  a  clarifying  provlio.  as  f<^- 
lowa: 


Provided,  that  any  State  or  Federal  law 
which  confers  rights,  benefits  and  prlrllages 
on  one  sex  only  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  both  sexes  equally." 

However,  on  the  assurance  of  Oootgreas- 
woman  CHlfflths  that  the  provlao  was  Im- 
plicit in  tbe  Amendment  and  that  Mrs. 
Mink's  concerns  were  unfounded,  she  did  noC 
press  her  point  and  voted  for  tbe  Amend- 
ment  as  tt  stands.  (fWtf.) 

Bub  even  the  proviso  as  offered  by  Mn. 
Mink  would  hardly  have  been  adequate  as 
a  guide.  Consider  the  case  of  different  ages  of 
capacity  to  contract  or  marry;  IB  for  females, 
20  for  males,  let  us  assume.  From  one  point 
of  view,  only  young  women  are  given  tbe 
benefit  or  privilege  of  contracting  between 
18  and  20.  therefore  the  age  should  be 
lowered  uniformly  to  18.  From  another  point 
of  view,  only  young  men  are  given  the  priv- 
ilege or  benefit  of  dlsafflrmlng  an  obligation 
between  IB  and  30.  therefore  the  age  should 
t>e  raised  xinlformiy  to  30.  Or  oonsldar  tbe 
problem  of  rights  and  duties  inter  «e.  as  in 
the  case  of  dower,  in  a  state  wliich  granta 
that  Interest  only  to  wives,  or  which  grants 
it  in  larger  measure  than  curtesy  can  be 
claimed  by  husbands.  From  one  point  of  view, 
dower  Is  a  benefit  granted  to  the  woman  and 
so  should  extend  In  corre^>ondlng  measure 
to  the  man.  Prom  another  point  of  view,  the 
twnefit  Is  freedom  during  marriage  of  tbe 
wife's  property  from  curteay.  so  that  it  is  tbe 
aljsence  of  such  a  marital  property  tight  in 
one  another's  property  that  should  be  the 
objective  of  the  decision.  How  property  held 
by  a  ^>ouse  is  to  be  valued  In  this  uncer- 
tainty, and  how  titles  are  to  be  secure  when 
such  property  Is  conveyed,  are  questions  that 
continue  to  give  one  pause,  even  after  try- 
ing to  apply  the  extrinsic  guidelines.  Surely 
the  result  cannot  turn  on  whether  a  wife  Is 
seeking  to  convey  property  free  of  curtesy,  or 
a  widower  Is  claiming  the  equivalent  of 
dower  on  bis  wife's  death. 

Normally  a  legislature  would  focus  on  such 
problems  of  equalization  as  it  revised  Its  law 
of  property  or  ctjstody  or  marriage.  But  wben 
50  states  are  put  under  a  new  mandate  of 
"equality"  with  respect  to  aD  aspects  of  law 
that  have  been  regard  to  sex  differentiatloa, 
and  where  that  mandate  is  self-executing 
through  the  courts,  wholesale  confusion  Is 
likely  to  occur.  It  should  be  remembered  onoe 
more  that  tbe  Intervening  hand  of  Congreaa, 
where  states  are  laggard  or  confuaed.  Is  pre- 
cluded, except  where  Congress  would  Inde- 
pendently have  power,  under  the  "respective 
Jurisdictions"  clause  of  the  Amendment's  en- 
forcing provision. 


RIOTra  PROPERTY  TAXES 
THREATEN  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MUSEIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Wiixujts) ,  who  Is  absent  on 
official  business,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  him  entitled  "Rising  Prop- 
erty Taxes  Threaten  Elderly"  and  an  ar- 
ticle relating  to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcou),  as  foUows: 

Rianfc  PaorxxTT  Taxes  THszATCif  Blssklt 

ICr.  WiuJAKS  of  New  Jersey.  ICr.  President, 
today  hundreds  of  thousands  of  elderly 
homeowners  are  finding  themselves  finan- 
cially paralyzed  by  rising  property  taxes. 

In  many  cnmmunltles  taxes  have  dou- 
bled— and  In  some  instances  tripled— within 
the  past  ten  years. 

For  aged  persons  already  living  on  limited 
fixed  Incomes,  this  makes  the  economic 
squeeze  even  more  burdensome.  Yet,  for  most 
overbtirdeaed  property  owners,  tbere  U  no 
relief  in  sight.  In  every  regloa  is  our  Na- 


tion, older  Americans  whether  they  live  In 
cities,  towns,  rural  areas  or  the  oountry- 
Bide— Sire  feeling  the  pinch. 

l^elr  problems  have  now  reached  crisis 
proportions  and  demand  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  attention  on  all  fronts. 

My  own  state  of  New  Jersey  has  attempted 
to  meet  tbls  urgent  problem.  On  November 
a  the  voters  will  decide  whether  the  prop- 
erty tax  exempuon  wUl  be  raised  from  gSO 
to  (160  for  homeowners  65  and  over  with 
earnings  not  in  excess  of  »S,000.  This  n^eas- 
ure  would  certainly  provide  welcome  relief 
for  the  aged. 

But.  it  should  be  empbaslxed  that  many 
states  are  already  Onanolally  hard-pressed 
and  can  only  go  so  far  before  their  revenue 
sources  are  exhausted. 

Other  measures  must  also  be  explored.  One 
such  proposal  is  my  Bousing  for  tbe  Elderly 
Act,  3.  4164.  It  srould  establish  an  inter- 
governmental task  force  to  report  on  several 
po£slbl8  measures — such  as  a  Federal  income 
tax  credit — to  provide  pr(^>erty  tax  relief 
for  the  overwhelmed  aged  homeowner.  Uore- 
over,  the  task  force  would  report  on  practical 
means  of  providing  Federal  assistance  to 
States  or  local  govemmenu  granting  tax  re- 
lief to  elderly  property  owners. 

Sir.  President,  an  excellent  article  \n  the 
Newark  Evening  News  descrltKs  the  scmlty 
of  this  program  for  the  aged.  In  one  exiimple 
cited,  an  elderly  widow  found  that  her  STM 
property  tax  bill  had  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  six  years.  Since  her  total 
annual  income  amounted  to  tl.176.  she  had 
only  about  $7  per  week  for  food,  clothing, 
transportation,  health  care,  maintenance  of 
her  home,  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  provides  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  enactment  of  my 
Housing  f(M'  tbe  Slderly  Act. 

PLIOHT   or   CaUTOK'B   "OaAMHT"   WOZATS 

ftaaaaas  Tax  Btnanr   ow   Backlt 
(By  John  L.  Cavnar) 

CauroH. — Mrs.  Bertha  Woleta  Is  known 
affecUonately  In  her  Mount  Grove  farmstead 
neighborhood  as  "Oranny"  because  of  her 
quick  wit  and  ready  smile. 

-I  dont  feel  like  amiling,  but  it  a  expected 
of  me."  said  the  es-year-dd  widow.  "I'm  Just 
plain  scared  I  won't  be  able  to  keep  my 
home,  and  these  taxes  are  killing  tae." 

Mrs.  WoleU  received  her  tax  Mil  Monday. 
"I  dldnt  eleep  at  all  Monday  night,"  ^e  said. 
"I  was  awake  all  night  wim  worry." 

Her  tax  bill  on  ber  old  one-time  chicken 
farm  where  she  has  lived  the  last  38  yean  ts 
•'796,60,  more  than  double  what  It  was  when 
her  husband  died  six  yean  ago.  And  ber 
total  Income,  including  interest  on  a  small 
savtnga  accoimt  and  Social  Securl^,  is  but 
•1,176 — a  net  "profit"  of  about  seven  doOan 
a  week. 

Mn.  Wolets*  probiem  is  almllar  va  that  of 
a  lot  of  people  over  66.  particularly  farmen 
who  worked  for  years  without  being  included 
in  the  Soda!  Securtty  program.  And  In  Hunt- 
erdon County,  a  rural  area,  waam  16  per  oeot 
of  the  realdenu  are  over  65. 

Tbe  Woletses  started  their  chicken  farm  In 
1032.  and  oonClnued  It  until  Woletr  became 
iU  in  1961.  "I  gueaa  it's  Just  tko  use."  Mn. 
Woletz  said  m  a  German  accent  ahe  has  re- 
tained the  46  years  she  has  been  In  this  coun- 
try. "We  were  always  honest  and  decent  and 
worked  hard.  We  dldnt  stand  around  and 
say  'I  want.  I  want.'  I  Just  dont  tmderBt&Dd 
this  tax  bustneas." 

Mn_  Woleta  stooped  slowly  to  pick  up  her 
grandson  from  a  stroller  and  carry  htm  in  her 
home  for  a  mid-day  nap  She  struggled  be- 
cause her  Blight  (M  pounds  ts  racked  with 
arthritis  from  her  waljrt  down. 

"Pd  like  to  get  a  Job."  ahe  said,  "bat  Z 
cant  because  I  bavc  no  way  to  get  to  work." 
She  Is  bocne- bound  by  lack  of  transportation 
and  her  illness,  but  her  daughter,  who  Ures  a 
few  nMXm  away,  does  her  tfiopplng  in  ex- 
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chmBg«  for  b«by-Bltti2ig  wttb  h«r  four  joung 
ohlldren. 

Mn.  WoleU  ranc«d  rooou  one  year  to  two 
•tudenta.  TeoelTtng  a  total  o(  (23  a  weak  from 
ttaem. 

3be  apolosSaad  for  ber  toee  peeking 
ctiroush  holee  In  bar  ahoes.  and  ebanged  Into 
clippers  with  the  aid  of  a  lao«  handled  ahoe 
ham  ao  ahe  wouldn't  have  to  stoop.  "Some- 
tlmafl  when  I  get  down.*  aba  aald.  "1  have 
trouble  getUnj;  up  again." 

3he  laid  "people  on  welfare  have  a  lot  more 
tban  I  do,  but  X  can't  aak  for  tbat  kind  of 
help.  Should  X  bang  myialf  today  cr 


It  waa  oaaea  like  thla  tbat  led  n-year-old 
Harold  Van  I>3ren,  a  retired  Bell  Lafaa  elec- 
trical engineer,  to  presa  state  te^lalators  for 
tax  lellef  for  the  elderly. 

Van  Doren  1e  cxxnfortabla  through  his  pen- 
aloa  and  real  aatate  boldlngi,  and  baa  a 
^Mdoua  weil-kept  booie  In  Teeter  town  Road 
In  Liebanon  Townablp.  "I  got  InTOlved,"  be 
laid,  "becauae  tbla  la  such  a  wonderful  place 
to  live,  hut  the  tajctt  are  making  U  unbear- 
able for  the  people  on  social  aectirlty. 

"Theee  people  are  proud."  he  aald.  "Tbey 
don't  want  to  end  up.  after  owning  their 
hoonea  for  yeara.  In  a  bread  line  or  ualng  food 
ration  tlckata." 

Van  IXnen  subtnltted  a  four-atep  plan  to 
Sen.  Wayne  Dumont.  R-Warren,  nailing  for 
additional  relief  aa  property  ownere  Incteaae 
In  age.  He  doesn't  know  how  Inatrtimental 
bla  propoeal  waa.  but  shortly  after  he  o:ialIed 
It  Dtunont  pledged  hie  support  to  an  Aaaem- 
bly  bill  which  would  ralae  senior  citlaen 
property  tax  exezoptltms  ficrn  tSO  to  1100. 

in  an  lltb  hour  move  before  the  Legisla- 
ture recaeaed  for  tbe  sumnuir.  tbe  propoaal 
to  grant  tbe  exemptlosia  to  realdenta  66  and 
over,  and  earning  (£000  or  leas  a  year,  was 
approved  for  a  atatsrwlde  referendtim  In  No- 
veDober. 

Van  Donnl  other  pnpoMla  an,  ttuttat 
at  age  69  through  71,  ptupeity  owners  earn- 
ing leea  than  $4,000  annually  would  be  per- 
mitted a  3&  p<T  cent  deduction  from  their 
school  tax:  from  73  through  79.  reeldenfis 
earning  leas  than  (3.000  wotild  be  gTant«d  a 
60  per  oetit  school  tax  deduction,  and  tboee 
60  and  over  and  with  Lnoomee  of  gl.OOO  or  lev 
wotild  have  total  school  tax  deduction  from 
their  tax  bUla. 

"Tbe  problem  la."  he  said,  "Tiow  to  main- 
tain a  home  In  tbe  face  of  high  taxes,  par- 
ticularly school  taxee  when  ytniTe  too  old  to 
have  children  In  school.  It's  taxation  without 
repreeentatlon." 

He  aald  the  people  are  holding  on  to  their 
homee  aa  long  aa  tbey  can.  and  then  they 
have  to  go  to  nuretng  bomee  If  they  can  af- 
ford  to. 

Van  Dcseti  pointed  out  tbat  In  bla  home 
community  of  Lebanon  Townablp.  schoola  ac- 
count fcr  84  per  cent  of  tbe  tax  dollar,  with 
•280  or  tbe  M  44  tax  rate  goUg  to  tbe  Ideal 
and  reglofial  schoola. 


In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  In  support  ol  the  CSenoclde  Con- 
vention of  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost, 
VB.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, before  the  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcosd, 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Ricoso, 
as  tollows: 

Impact  on  Woiui  OroooH 

As  regaida  world  opinion,  this  oonvenUcn 
baa  attained  over  the  years  slnoe  It  waa  first 
drafted  a  poaltlon  of  uruque  symbolic  Im- 
portance aa  an  act  of  worldvrlda  oondemna- 
tloQ  of  what  la  perhapa  the  moat  dreadful 
crime  men  oan  commit, 

m  the  context  of  modem  blatory  It  alao 
stands  for  another  principle  of  fundamen- 
tal Importance;  namely,  that  whatever  evils 
may  befall  any  group  or  nation  or  people  are 
a  matter  of  concern  not  Just  for  that  group 
but  for  the  entire  human  family. 

It  la  almoet  needless  to  remind  this  sub- 
committee that  these  principles  and  human 
feelings  lie  very  deep  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion, and  Indeed  express  our  Nation  at  Ita 
best.  How  eioeedlDgly  frustrating  It  Is.  there- 
fore, that  our  country  should  for  so  long  have 
stood  aloof  In  the  community  of  natlona 
frosn  this  treaty  which  glvea  such  powerful 
blstoTlc  expreaaioa  to  our  own  feelings  and 
principles! 

I  can  ssaure  the  subcommittee  tbat  In  my 
diplomatic  life,  at  tbe  United  NaUooa  and 
elsewhere,  no  question  has  ever  been  saked 
me  about  tbe  policy  of  my  country  which 
has  been  more  dlfflonlt  to  answer  than  ques- 
tions about  American  Inaction  on  this  con- 
vention. 

To  answer  once  and  for  all  such  questions, 
to  remove  such  a  needless  source  of  ambi- 
guity and  confusion  from  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, would  not,  I  believe,  fall  to  serre  the 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtee. 


NONRATIPICATION  OP  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION  HAS  IMPACT 
ON  WORLD  OPINION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  feel 
I  must  remind  the  Senate  of  the  em- 
barrassing fact  that  our  nonratiflcatlon 
of  the  Oenodde  Convention  of  IMS  has 
had  a  detrimental  Impact  on  the  opinion 
of  many  people  of  other  nations.  This 
tragic  delay  In  ratlflcatlon  of  a  conven- 
tion which  outlaws  the  worst  human 
crime  has  seemingly  provided  our  de- 
tractors with  propaganda.  With  our 
many  domestic  ills,  such  as  radal  strife, 
student  unrest,  and  a  rising  crime  rate, 
as  wen  as  certain  segments  of  oar  for- 
eign policy.  I  can  see  why  some  forcflgn 
peoples  might  be  questioning  oor  com- 
mitment to  fundamental  prlndples. 


reached  Immediately  between  our  Oov- 
eniment  and  American-owned  airlines 
under  which  flights  would  be  Indefinitely 
suspended  to  and  from  nations  which 
harbor  air  pirates.  As  others  have  sug- 
gested, the  United  Sutes  might  also  re- 
fuse landing  rights  to  airlines  of  nations 
which  have  permitted  guerrillas  to  op- 
erate within  their  borders. 

I  would  hope  also  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  seriously  consider  other 
sanctions  against  such  nations,  mclud- 
Ing  the  suspension  of  any  economic 
and  military  aid  they  might  be  receiving. 

Clearly,  few  of  these  preventive  meas- 
ures can  be  effective  unless  they  are 
adopted  Internationally.  For  this  reason 
I  believe  President  Nixon  should  seek  to 
convene  an  emergency  international 
conference,  sponsored  If  possible  by  the 
United  Nations,  to  consider  the.se  and 
other  ways  to  stop  International  air 
piracy. 

The  agenda  of  such  a  conference  should 
certainly  Include  the  possible  use  of 
armed  guards  on  International  flights; 
sophisticated  electrtmic  means  of  search- 
ing passengers  In  order  to  detect  weap- 
ons: restriction  or  prohibition  of  Inter- 
national air  travel  to  and  from  nations 
which  continue  to  permit  guerrilla  ter- 
rorists to  operate  freely;  and  Interna- 
tional economic  sanctions. 

I  am  bringing  these  suggestions  to  the 
attention  of  President  Nixon. 


HUACIONOS  BY  ARAB  GUERRILLAS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  with 
other  Senators  In  expressing  shock  and 
dismay  over  the  series  of  plane  hijack- 
ings by  Arab  guerrillas  during  the  past 
several  days.  The  men  and  women  who 
did  this  are  guilty  of  Inhuman  crimes 
against  innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

Whatever  we  do  hereafter  to  prevent 
hijackings — and  we  must  act  to  prevent 
them — the  United  States  must  now  do 
everything  In  Its  potrer  to  Insure  that 
the  hostages  held  by  guerrillas  are  re- 
leased as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  no 
harm  comes  to  them  In  the  meantime 
I  fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  Secreury  Rogers  to  try  to 
accomplish  both  alms. 

Beyond  this,  I  hope  tbat  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  international  airlines  in- 
volved will  explore  many  ways  of  pre- 
venting these  barbaric  acts  in  the  future. 

Our  Government  ought  to  explore  with 
other  nations  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional compact  tequlTlng  armed  guards 
on  international  airlines,  and.  If  neces- 
sary, providing  subsidies  to  pay  for  them. 

I  would  al.'K)  support  an  international 
boycott  of  air  travel  to  and  from  those 
nations  where  the  guerrillas  are  based 
and  operated,  until  those  nations  them- 
selves act  effectively  to  bring  those  of 
their  citizens  who  are  responsible  to 
JusUce.  Possibly  an  agreement  might  be 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INFORMATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
1  introduced  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion Act,  which  Is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
damage  to  vehicles  in  low -.speed  crashes 
and  reducing  the  costs  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  premiums.  The  bill  was  mad- 
vertently  omitted  from  the  Cononks- 
amnaL  Rccoan  following  my  floor  re- 
marks, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  ktlchlgan.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  tbat  the  LutomoUve 
industry  is  responding  to  the  public  need 
for  less  fragile  cars  and  more  substantial 
bumpers  which  will  protect  these  vehicles 
in  the  low-speed  accidents  where  most  of 
the  Insurance  lasses  occur. 

Mr.  Ed  Cole,  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors, has  Indicated  thi.t  his  company  "Is 
malting  quite  an  effort  to  improve  our 
front  and  rear  end  bumper  problems  by 
pulling  the  bumpers  further  away  from 
the  sheet  metal  and  providing  a  uniform 
height  and  surface  for  contact."  He  also 
has  indicated  tbat  GM  Is  evaluating 
energy  absorbing  devices  which  can  with- 
stand car-to-car  collisions  with  perfect 
matching  bumpers  up  to  10  miles  per 
hour.  However,  these  devices,  according 
to  B*r,  Cole,  are  expensive  and  many 
problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  tbey 
can  be  economically  adapted  to  mass  pro- 
duction of  motor  vehicles. 

Additionally,  the  Chrysler  Corp.  com- 
menting on  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion Act,  said: 

We  believe  there  la  merit  In  permitting 
the  consumer  to  make  an  economic  choloe  as 
between  specific  makes  and  models  of  auto- 
mobiles baaed  on  data  with  respect  to  their 
craah  vortblneaa. 
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I  have  been  advised  Inlonnally  that 
both  Chrysler  and  Ford  are  engaged  In 
extensive  research  programs  Ln  an  effort 
to  develop  property  protection  leatures 
for  Lhelr  vehicles. 

Secretary  Valpe  has  advlaed  me  that 
ihe  Department  of  Transportation's  ex- 
perimental vehicle  contracts  provide  "for 
designs  that  will  prevent  vehicle  dam- 
age— either  front  or  rear — in  coUlsions 
up  to  10  miles  per  hour.  He  goes  on  to 
say; 

At  low  speadi.  therefore,  we  do  expect  to 
eltmliiAte  <3Aiuegc,  brtngUxg  elgzilflcejit  eoon- 
omj  to  the  motortat-oonsumer  of  tlie  umt 
future. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportatton 
movea  swiftly  to  develop  standards  for 
vehicles  in  use  and  Congress  provides  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  implement  the  authorized 
safety  programs,  we  can  expect  to  see 
significant  reductions  in  economic  losses 
now  being  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
millions  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  oc- 
currlog  on  our  straets  and  highwajv 
annually. 

There  being  no  objectloa.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoas.  as 
follows: 

S.  4331 
A  bill  to  Mnend  the  Netloo&l  TreAc  end 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  IBM  Is  order 
to  promote  competLUon  ftjnnpg  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturerv  in  the  deelgn  and  pro- 
duction of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  reelatance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purpoees 

Be  it  enactea  bp  the  Senatt  an4  Route 
of  Repraentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  oMiemhled.  Tbat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  &a  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion Act." 


Sac.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act, 
1 1 )  to  amend  the  Nationat  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  iMe  (hereinafter  re- 
facTKl  to  aa  "tbe  Act")  to  promote  competi- 
tion among  motor  vehicle  manufacturen  in 
the  design*  production,  and  sale  of  motor 
vehldea  whl^  are  less  susceptible  to  damage 
la  b^ffic  aocldenu  occurring  at  normal  oper- 
ating ^>eeds  and  which  leesen  tbe  risk  of  in- 
Jury  and  death  to  occupants  of  motor  ve- 
hlclee  and  pedestrians  Involved  In  traffic  acci- 
dents, and  (2)  to  provide  for  the  augmenta- 
tion and  implementation  of  certain  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards. 

(b)  The  flrtt  secUon  of  the  Act  (16  \3B.C. 
1381)   Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Tbat  tbe  Congress  nnds  and  declares 
that- 
'll) It  Is  necessary  to  eatablUb  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
aiid  equipment  movlnf^  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, to  establish  tesung  procedures  for 
pasaenger  motor  vehicles,  to  undertake  and 
support  necessary  safety  research  Mtd  de- 
velopment, and  to  expand  the  national  driver 
register:  and 

"(2)  It  Is  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce 
tbe  number  and  severity  of  traSc  scddents, 
the  number  of  deatha  and  Injuries  resulting 
from  such  scddents,  and  extent  of  property 
damage  resulting  from  such  soddeDts." 
scrxNmoHs 

SsG.  3.  SecUoQ  103  of  the  Act  <]6  Uja.C. 
1391)  U  amended  by — 

(I)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)  sXter  "in- 
Jury  to  persons"  the  following,  "and  unnec* 
essary  damage  to  motor  vehicles": 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing new  paragraphn: 

"(14)  Make-,  when  ussd  In  dssorlbmg  s 
motor    vehicle,    mesas    tbs   msaolaeturer's 


trade  name  or  other  designation  for  a  par- 
ticular line  of  motor  vehicles. 

"(16)  'Model'  mcAns  a  partlcxilar  slae  and 
style  of  body  of  any  make  of  motor  vehicle, 
ini^uding  distinctive  sizes  of  sedans,  convert- 
iblee.  station  wagons,  and  trucks,  and  such 
other  clasttlflcations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(IS)  'Passenger  motor  vehicle' means  any 
motor  vehicle  manufsotur«d  primarily  for 
the  trmnsportatlaii  of  Its  operator  and  pas- 
sengers  upon  the  public  streets,  ro«ds.  »fid 
highways." 
ptrsioc  DiscLosuBX  or  comfakativk  S4rmr  or 

PASTXCm.&S       KOTOS       VXHlCtaKS      AODRIONAL 
STAKDASOe 

Ssc.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Act  (IS  U£.C.  1391 
et.  esq.)  Is  smended  by  adding  st  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections : 

"Sk.  134.  la)  The  Secretary  sbiill  develop 
and  prescribe  by  regulaUons  issued  not  later 
than  July  1,  1073.  a  system  of  tesu  and  test- 
ing procedures  designed  to  allow  a  detemU- 
oaUou  and  comparison  of  the  suscepUblilty 
to  daoMge  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  in- 
volved m  traffic  accidents  which  reasonably 
may  be  anticipated  to  occur  at  normal  spe«ds 
and  under  nonnal  operating  conditions,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  collUlons  at 
speeds  of  6,  10.  and  IS  miles  per  hoiir. 

"(b)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  undertake  a 
study  of  tbe  feaatbuity  of  developing  t«ta 
and  testing  procedures  designed  to  allow  a 
determination  and  comparison  of  the  risk 
of  personal  Injury  or  death  to  occupants  of 
paasenger  motor  vehicles  reeulttng  from 
traffic  accidents  which  rsaaon&bly  may  t>e 
anticipated  to  occur  at  normal  speeds  and 
under  normal  operating  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  the  resuiu  of  such  study. 
and  his  findings  and  recommendations,  In- 
cludli^  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  he  deems  necessary,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1973. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  Onds  that  such  tests 
are  feaaible  he  shall  develop  and  presorlbs 
by  regulations  issued  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable  such  a  system  of  tests  and  test- 
ing procedures. 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  shall  teet  production  models 
of  every  make  and  model  of  pasaenger  motor 
vehicle  manufactured  or  Imported  by  him 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  134  of  this  title,  sod  shall 
furnish  the  results  of  such  testing,  Includ- 
ing such  dau  as  the  Secretary  deems  neoes- 
aary.  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  manufacturer  shall  aell.  offer  for 
sale.  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduotton 
In  Interstate  commeroe.  or  Import  Into  tbe 
United  States— 

"(1)  any  psassnger  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  after  November  1.  1973.  unlcM 
production  models  of  the  make  and  model 
of  such  motor  vehicle  have  been  tested  m 
aocordance  with  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  lM(s)  of  this 
Act:   or 

"(2)  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  msau- 
f&ctured  on  or  after  a  date  180  days  to  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  regtilattons 
governing  tests  and  testing  proceduree  are 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  134(b)  of  this  Act  unleea 
a  production  model  of  the  make  and  model  of 
such  motor  vehicle  has  been  tested  In  sc- 
cordanoe  with  such  regulatlona. 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  oon^He 
laformatlon  submitted  to  him  under  tast- 
ing programs  carried  out  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  134  of  this  Act,  and  fumlah  it  to 
the  public  In  a  simple  and  readily  under- 
standsble  form  In  order  to  facilitate  oom- 
parlson  among  the  various  "**^—  and  mMitiii 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  with  rtrnprnct  to 
tbe  factors  snslyced  by  such  tfllTig  pro- 
grams. The  infomstlon  sbsll  Inelods,  but 
not  be  limited  to  a  compsrstive  analysts  of 


the  cost  of  repairing  motor  vehicles  under 
secUon  134(a).  The  Secretary  ahall  req\iii« 
that  tbe  results  of  such  testing  be  made 
avail^>le  to  prospective  purchasers  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  by  tbe  manufacturer 
of  such  motor  vehicles  prior  to  their  ssls." 

"(bi  Tbe  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  make  such  information  avallshle  to 
insurance  oompaniec  and  business  organiza- 
tions engaged  m  the  buslneas  of  selling  or 
underwriUng  motor  vehicle  insurance  in 
interstate  oommeroe.  for  use  in  determining 
premium  rates  for  insuranoc  ooverlng  prop- 
erty damages  and  personal  injury  related  to 
tbe  factors  tested  under  tbe  provisions  of 
section  136  of  thl£  Act.  Inforumtlon  fumlsbed 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  Identl- 
ficstloo  of  parts,  components,  systems,  &ud 
subsystems  damaged  or  dlsplAoed  m  the  mo- 
tor vehicles  tested:  and 

"(3)  report  to  the  Presldeat  and  the  Con- 
gress on  February  1,  197S,  on  the  extsnt  to 
which  the  motor  vehicle  Insurance  Industry 
is  utilising  such  information  In  the  deter- 
mination of  Insurance  premium  rates,  to- 
other with  such  additional  findings  and  rec- 
ommeudstions.  Including  reeommendatlons 
for  additional  leglalation.  as  be  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  is  authoriaed  to 
conduct  such  studies  and  surveys  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cany  out  the  purpoew  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  137.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  eoon  as 
practicable,  promulgate  a  Bsderal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standsrd  which  requires  that  all 
motor  vehlclee  manufactured  alter  January  1, 
1976,  and  offered  for  sale  Id  the  United  St^t^s. 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  facili- 
tate periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection,  and 
to  facilitate  tbe  repairs  n  noriwsry  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  In^MctlOD." 
•nnucuL  iSTisw 

Ssc.  5.  SecUon  10e(a)(i)  of  the  Act  (I6 
n£.C.  I394(s)<l))  is  amended  by  inMrtlng 
after  the  words  "any  order  imder  section 
103"  the  following:  "or  137,  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  section  134." 


Ssc.  6.  SecUon  10e(al  of  tbe  Act  (16  U.B.C 
1396(a) )  u  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3>  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4).  respectively,  and  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (1),  tbe  following  ziew 
paragFspb: 

"(3)  ocdiectlug  data  from  any  souroe  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  tbe  relattonsfalp 
between  passenger  motor  vehicle  perform- 
ance and  design  charactertstlcs  and  (A) 
property  damage  resulting  from  motor  ve- 
hicle collisions,  and  (B)  tbe  occurrence  of 
personal  injury  or  death  resulting  from  such 
accidents: " 

COOPKBSTION  WITH   OTKXB  ACXHCIXE 

Sac.  7.  Seotton  107  of  tbe  Act  (16  tI.S.C. 
1396)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"(3)   tests  and   testing  proceduras  estab- 

lisbed  under  section   124.  and   methods  for 

Inspecting  and  testing  to  determine  oompll- 

anoa  with  suoh  tests  snd  testing  procedures.". 

PSOBmnoH  uro  sicspsKun 

Ssc.  B.  Section  10e(bi  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1397(b) )  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  InecrUng  in  peragrapbs  (I).  (3).  and 
(fi)  Of  such  necuon.  immediately  after  ths 
words  'subsection  (a)"  wherever  they  •/pptn 
In  such  paragraphs,  a  comma  and  tbe  words 
"and  section  136(b),":  and 

(2)  amending  psxagr^I^u  (3)  sad  (9)  ot 
such  section   106  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (s) ,  snd 
Bcotdon  I36(b^  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  eetabliahea  that  he  did  not  have  ivasOD 
to  know  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  that  sueb 
vehicle  or  Hern  of  motor  vehicle  equlpaiSDt 
is  not  In  conformity  vltb  applicable  Md- 
snX  motor  vehicle  ssf s^  stsndsrds  or.  In  tSie 
case  of  s  passenger  motor  v*hlde.  Is  not  of 
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a  mmke  And  model  whlcb  tiu  been  tasted  in 
accordauee  with  the  requirement*  of  sec- 
tion 125(b).  or  to  my  p««oQ  who.  prior  to 
such  (list  purchaae.  holdi  &  oerUftcate  Inued 
by  the  manufftctuTer  or  importer  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment, 
to  the  effect  that  such  vehicle  or  equipment 
conforms  to  all  appUcable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  etandarda.  and  (in  tiio  east 
of  a.  passenger  motor  vetUclej  ta  of  a  mate 
and  Diodel  which  hac  t.een  teeted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  aectlon  125 
I  to ) .  unleas  such  person  knows  tiiat  met 
motor  *eh';le  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
does  not  »o  conform  or  (In  the  caw  of  a 
paMenger  motor  vehicle  i  ta  not  of  a  make 
or  EQOdel  which  ha«  been  bo  tested. 

"(3)  A  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  oflered  for  importation 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  mbeectloa 
lai.  or  aecUon  ia5(b).  shall  bo  refused  ad- 
cnlsAioa  mto  the  United  States  under  Joint 
re^ulatlona  Issued  t>y  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury  and  the  Secretary,  cicept  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
may.  by  stich  repilaUona,  authorlae  the  im- 
pcrtaaon  of  such  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  into  the  United  States 
upon  such  terms  and  oooditlons  (including 
the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may  appear 
to  them  appropriate  to  insure  that  any  such 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment wtu  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
any  appUcable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  prescribed  under  this  tlUe.  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
secticm  12S(bj.  or  will  be  exported  or  aban- 
aoned  to  the  United  SUtea.". 

FKHALT1XS 

Set.  9.  Section  IOO(at  of  the  Act  (15  UjB.C. 
13981a) )  iB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  loe.  (s)  Whoever — 

■'(1>   Tlolates  any  prorUlon  of— 

"(A)  section  108  (relating  to  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards ) : 

•■(B)  subsection  ic)  or  (d)  of  section  113 
(relating  to  keeping  records  and  reporting 
data); 

"(C)  section  114  ( relating  to  certlflcatton ) : 
of 

"(D)  aecuon  135  (reUtlng  to  puceogar 
motor  vehicle  testing);  or 

**(2)  refuses  to  permit  an  inspecUon  su- 
thorlMd  under  section  112  <a>  and  (b)  shall 
oe  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
15.000  for  each  such  violation  or  refusal.  A 
violation  of  a  provision  of  such  sections  or 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  shall  consti- 
tute a  sepantte  violation  with  respect  to  each 
motor  vehicle  sold,  offered  for  sale.  Intro- 
duced or  delivered  tor  introduction  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  such  provisions  or  reg- 
ulations, and  with  respect  lo  each  failure  or 
refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act  required 
thereby.  A  refusal  to  allow  an  inspection  au- 
thorized under  section  112  (a)  and  (b).  or  a 
refusal  or  failure  to  allow  or  perform  an  act 
required  thereby,  ahall  constitute  a  separate 
violation  with  respect  to  each  day  such  re- 
txmaX  or  faUtire  cODanuea." 

INJUHCl'lVK   **"** 

Ssc.  10.  Section  llO(a)  of  the  Act  (I5U.fi.C. 
1390(a) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  munedlately  after  the 
words  "BtaodardA  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
title',  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  to  the 
requirements  of  section  135(b)". 

BCPURCHASe   OS    acPlJ»CE»«NT 

S«c.  11.  Section  111  (a)  of  the  Act  (15 
use.  1400(ai)  ts  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "applicable  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  requirements  of  section 
125(bj." 

UISFSCTION  or  MAMUFACTUaiNG  rAdLTTlXS 

Sac  13  Section  112(b)  of  the  Act  (Id 
U.S.C.    1401(b))    is   amended   by    inaartmf. 


immediately  after  the  words  "or  are  held 
for  sale  alter  such  introduction",  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "or  are  held  after  bemg 
tested  in  accordance  with  the  requtremenU 
of  section  135(b)". 

CKXnPICATION   or  CONrORMZTT 

Sec.  13.  SecUon  114  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1403)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  that  the 
particular  make  and  model  of  such  motor 
vehicle  has  been  tested  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section   125(a)". 

AICXNDMKNT   OF  INSPECTION    AKO   BCfilSTaATION 
STANDAEDS 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  lat- 
er than  January  I.  1037.  amend  Highway 
Safety  Program  Standard  number  1.  relat- 
ing to  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection,  is- 
sued June  37,  1967.  under  the  provisions  ol 
section  402(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  include  the  following  additional  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  The  standard  shall  require  inspection 
of  a  motor  vehicle  whenever  the  title  to  the 
motor  vehide  Is  transferred  for  purpoaes 
other  than  resale,  and  whenever  the  motor 
vehicle  stistalns  damage  If  any  safety-re- 
lated mechanism,  subeystem.  or  functional 
non -operational  part,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, is  damaged. 

(2)  The  standard  shall  require  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  safe  operating  condition  shall  be 
prepared  and  signed  by  an  inspector  trained 
to  perform  this  duty.  The  Inspector  shall  be 
certified  by  the  State  In  accordance  with 
provisions  established  by  the  Secretary.  No 
motor  vehicle  inspector  may  t>e  certified  by 
any  State  If  he  owns  or  receives  any  benefit 
in  or  from  a  business  or  enterprise  engaged 
in  the  repair  or  sale  of  motor  vehicles,  auto- 
motive repair  part*  or  accessories.  Provided. 
a  State  may  approve  a  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tor receiving  such  benefit  where  the  vehicle 
population  to  be  served  Is  insufficient  to 
make  Independent  motor  vehicle  inspectors 
feasible  and  such  State  makes  provision  for 
protecting  the  public  from  any  conflict  of 
interest  resulting  from  such  certification. 

(3)  The  standard  shall  be  expressed  In 
terms  o(  motor  vehicle  safety  performance 
applicable  to  all  used  motor  vehicles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  laur  than 
January  1,  1973,  amend  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
gram Standard  nimiber  3.  relating  to  motor 
vehicle  regUtratlon.  Issued  on  June  27.  1967, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  403(a)  of 
title  33.  united  States  Code,  to  Include  re- 
quirements for  a  State  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration and  uniform  certificate  title  program 
similar  to  the  registration  and  title  program 
contemplated  by  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle 
Certificate  of  Title  and  Antltheft  Act  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
mlaalonen  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

■coars  ON  iMTLumrrATiON 

SBC  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shell  report  to 
the  President  and  CkMOgreea  by  January  1, 
1973.  the  extent  to  which  the  States  have 
implemented  programs  in  scoordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  Highway  Safety  Progrun 
Standards  numt)ered  1  and  2,  relating  to 
periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  and  motor 
vehicle  regUtratlon.  respectively,  as  Issued  on 
June  37,  1997.  and  make  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  Federal  financial  and  other 
assistance,  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  facilitate  compliance  by  the  St*tee  by 
January  1. 1973. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Cosgreas  by  Janxisry  1,  1974,  the 
extent  to  which  the  States  have  Imple- 
mented programs  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  this  Act,  and 
make  legislative  reoommendatlons,  for  Fed- 
eral financial  and  other  assistance,  as  ha 
deems  necessary  to  facilitate  oompUaDoe  by 
the  8CMeB  by  January  1,  1976. 


(0)  Not  laUr  than  January  1.  1976,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  certify  each  State  program  of  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection  and  motor  vehicle 
reglatratlan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  applicable  standard: 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  Highway  Safety  Program  imder  this 
sMtUon  which  does  not  establish  a  program 
of  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  or  mo- 
tor vehicle  registration  meeting  the  require- 
ments or  the  appropriate  Federal  Highway 
Safety  Program  Standard;  and 

(3)  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
oarry  out  the  provisions  of  section  14  and 
f>ito  aactlon  ahall  tM  used  to  aid  the  States 
to  eouduct  the  Highway  Safety  Program  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
hereof.  Federal  aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1975.  to  any 
SUte  which  ts  not  implementing  a  Highway 
Safety  Program  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
aooordance  with  this  section  shall  be  reduced 
for  the  first  year  of  ncnoompU&nce  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  an  additional  10  per  centum  for 
each  succeeding  year  of  nonootnpllance,  but 
not  In  excess  of  a  total  of  30  per  centum, 
until  such  time  as  the  State  Is  Impleznent- 
Ing  an  approved  Highway  Safety  Program 
certified  by  the  Secretar>'  In  acx»rdance  with 
this  subparagraph  (c).  Any  amount  which  Is 
withheld  trom  apportionment  to  any  State 
hereunder  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the 
other  States. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  aectlon,  the  Secretary  may — 

(A)  assist,  by  contract,  grant,  or  any  other 
arrangement,  any  State  In  establishing  or 
Improving  programs  of  periodic  motor  ve- 
hicle InspecUon  and  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion; 

(B)  tise  the  personnel.  facllitleB,  and  in- 
formation of  Federal  agencies,  and  of  State 
and  local  public  agencies,  with  the  consent 
of  such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimbujae- 
ment  for  such  tise; 

(C)  enter  into  contriwjts  or  other  arrange- 
ments and  modifications  thereof,  and  make 
advance,  pFOgrees.  and  other  necessary  pay- 
ments; 

(D)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  Uie  provl- 
sloDs  ol  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(E)  Issue,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations   as  may  be  necessary;   and 

(F)  take  ouch  other  appropriate  action  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Sic.  16.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Trajuportauoa 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  A^ 


UUACKINa  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
CIVmAN  AIRPI-ANES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  hijadc- 
ing  of  international,  clvili&n  airplanes 
is  a  heinous  and  dastardly  deed  and  a 
crime  for  which  drastic  remedies  are 
necessary.  More  than  the  appointment 
of  another  study  commission  is  needed. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States 
take  the  lead  In  immediately  canceling 
the  service  of  Ita  airlines  to  any  country 
not  willing  to  extradite  hijackers  who  are 
within  its  boundaries. 

I  realize  such  an  action  would  cause 
some  economic  hardship  to  otu*  airlines, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  do  all 
possible  to  ease  their  load  in  any  other 
ways  that  we  can.  But  I  do  b«Ueve  that 
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such  a  boycotting  procedure  would 
achieve  the  result  we  wish  by  dlscouraic- 
ing  future  hUacklngs. 

If  this  policy  were  adopted,  hijackers 
soon  would  discover  that  they  would  not 
be  welcomed  at  the  country  to  which 
they  divert  an  airplane.  Indeed,  hijackers 
would  quickly  leam  that  their  actions 
would  be  a  source  of  embarrasament  and 
concern  lo  that  country  for  which  the 
hUacker  feels  some  bond  of  sympathy. 
Under  these  circumatanees,  I  believe  we 
would  see  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  Inci- 
dence of  airline  hijacking. 

I  must  add,  too.  that  I  admire  the 
technique  the  Israeli  airlines  have  used. 
It  has  proved  very  effective  and  has  pre- 
vented any  hijacking  of  any  of  their  air- 
planes. However.  I  think  their  complete 
technique  might  prove  too  draconlan 
for  us.  The  Israeli  airline  procedure  is 
not  only  to  have  armed  guards  on  each 
flight,  but  also  to  separate  completely 
the  cockpit  from  the  cabin  with  bullet- 
proof material.  Then,  even  If  hijackers 
were  successful  in  overpowering  people 
in  the  passenger  cabin,  they  still  could 
not  get  Into  the  cockpit.  This  would 
leave  to  the  pilot  the  choice  as  to  whether 
to  follow  the  hijackers'  instructions  or 
risk  his  airplane  being  destroyed. 
Presumably,  the  Israeli  pilots  might 
prefer  this  latter  alternative  to  landing 
In  an  Arab  country. 


THE  PROPOSED  EQUAL  RIOHTB 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  my  endorsement  and  active 
support  of  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  pro- 
posed change:  in  the  language  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  August  10,  1970  I  under- 
stand that  when  this  matter  comes  before 
the  Seante,  efforts  may  be  made  to  alter 
the  House-approved  language: 

Equality  of  ngbu  under  the  law  shall  ooi 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  tne  United  3t«te.s 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

Political,  social,  and  economic  equal- 
ity for  all  citizens  must  be  a  continuing 
goal  of  any  democratic  government.  To- 
day, we  have  not  completed  the  task  of 
securing  equal  rights  for  women.  Though 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
may  not  automatically  bring  about 
equality,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other 
guarantees,  but  it  should  certainly  be  of 
material  assistance,  and  this  step  should 
be  taken. 

In  1848,  a  group  of  women  began  the 
battle  which,  in  a  sense,  will  be  cul- 
minated by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. These  early  Suffragettes  believed 
women  should  participate  in  our  govern- 
mental process  as  full-fledged  citizens 
and  voters.  Today.  I  think  no  one  would 
want  to  deiiy  to  women  the  right  to  vote. 

But  full  citizenship  involves  much 
more  than  the  right  to  vote.  American 
women  contribute  toward  their  national 
economy,  making  up  38  percent  of  our 
labor  force,  but  few  woiild  argue  that 
women  are  treated  with  full  equality  in 
securing  Jobs  and  In  being  compensated 
for  their  work. 


Women  today  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  fully  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  men.  There  are  cur- 
rent State  laws  which  restrict  the  con- 
tractual and  projierty  rights  of  married 
women.  Women  and  men  are  treated 
differently  when  Juries  are  impaneled 
and  some  States  may  arbitrarily  provide 
greater  penalties  for  female  than  male 
violators  of  the  law. 

Of  course,  some  State  laws  and  some 
Federal  laws  are  specifically  designed  tor 
the  true  protection  of  women.  I  think 
women  can  be  properly  protected  with- 
out being  restricted  and  discriminated 
against 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment as  approved  by  the  House  appears 
adequate.  I  support  that  language. 


THE  CABLE  VERSUS  SATELLITE 
ISSUE 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
growing  apprehension  that  the  beneflt* 
of  a  hard-won  space  technology  shoul- 
dered by  a  patient  American  taxpayer 
will  continue  to  be  denied  the  general 
public. 

The  Nation's  largest  oommercla]  util- 
ity, the  American  Telephone  It  Tele- 
graph Co.,  recently  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  lay  another  high -capacity,  under- 
water transatlantic  cable.  Ironically, 
the  announcement  comes  at  a  time  when 
large  groups  of  transatlantic  satellite 
circuits  are  unused.  It  also  comee  at  a 
time  when  several  high-capacity  com- 
munications satellites  soon  will  be 
launched. 

These  latest  International  communica- 
tions satellites,  manufactured  imder  the 
stewardship  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation,  face  an  imcertaln 
flnimclal  future  should  this  cable  be  ap- 
proved. 

Are  the  dice  loaded  against  the  public? 
I  think  they  are. 

Congressional  action  in  1963  created 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion— Comsat.  Comnion  carriers  were 
given  the  option  to  exercise  as  much  di- 
rect influence  in  its  management  a*  the 
public.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  Comsat's  fi- 
nancial life  and  death,  its  primary  com- 
petitor— A.T.  <i  T. — has  several  seats  on 
Comsafs  board  of  directors.  There  is 
no  question  that  A.T.  Ii  T.  has  access 
to  important  cost  information  and  mar- 
keting strategy  that  otherwise  would  be 
denied  a  competitor.  Were  it  denied,  as 
normally  exi>ectad  in  an  unreglmented 
economic  society,  the  public  would  bene- 
fit from  free  competition.  As  things  now 
stand,  however,  the  cable  versus  satellite 
Issue  is  not  one  of  free  competition.  In- 
stead. It  Is  like  playing  with  a  set  of 
loaded  dice.  The  public  has  no  chance  but 
to  come  up  snake  eyes  on  the  first  tluow. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  vrtll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerfc  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  moming  business  is  concluded. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  pre\'tous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  title  was  read  as  follows:  A  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  I)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
again  take  up  the  very  serious  and  com- 
plex question  of  whether  and  how  to 
change  our  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  more  important  issue  will 
confront  us  during  this  Congress  than 
this  one. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  over  the  objections  of 
six  other  members  of  the  comxnittee  and 
myself,  would  substitute  the  system  given 
us  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
electing  our  highest  officials  with  a  na- 
tional plebiscite. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  Nation  and  the  politi- 
cal processes  which  have  served  us  so 
well  to  make  such  a  drastic  revision  in 
our  method  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  This  proiwsed  con- 
stitutional amendment  has  been  mis- 
labeled as  ■  reform."  I  believe  that  its 
passage  by  the  Congress  and  ratification 
by  the  States  would  accomplish  radical 
change,  not  reform.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  Prof.  Charles 
Black  of  Yale  Law  School  during  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Judicial?  Committee: 

I  think  a  caae  can  be  made  ior  tlM  propo- 
sition that  direct  election,  U  it  pasua,  will 
be  the  moat  deeply  radical  amendment  wljich 
haa  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  tht 
United  Statee. 

There  is  great  wisdom  and  truth  in 
Professor  Black's  statement.  It  should  be 
self-evident  that  when  we  alter  the  for- 
miila  for  victory  In  presidential  cam- 
paigns, there  will  naturally  result  great 
changes  In  the  type  and  style  of  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  candidates.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  a  presidential  election 
campaign  Is  to  win  the  election.  Within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  legality  can- 
didates and  their  managers  will  say  and 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  achieve  that 
end.  We  should  never  loee  sight  of  these 
baaic  facts. 

Under  the  present  system  the  fonnula 
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(or  vletoiy  la  to  cany  *  sufflcient  number 
of  States  to  produce  a  majority  In  the 
electoral  college.  This  compels  candi- 
dates to  make  broad  national  appeals  to 
the  voters.  While  It  la  highly  desirable  to 
carry  populous  States  with  large  elec- 
toral votes,  the  successful  candidate  does 
not  alienate  the  less  populous  States  with 
a  small  number  of  electoral  votes,  be- 
cause those  votes  might  be  needed  to 
produce  a  winning  majority  In  the  elec- 
toral college.  In  fact,  this  has  been  the 
political  history  of  our  two-party  cam- 
paigns tor  the  Presidency  under  our 
present  system. 

The  winning  fonnuls  under  the  pro- 
posed direct  system  of  election  would  be 
to  attain  a  40-percent  plurality  of  the 
votes  In  a  national  plebiscite.  There 
would  be  no  compulsion  or  necessity  to 
assemble  a  coalition  of  States:  It  would 
only  be  necessary  to  receive  a  40-percent 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty 
Just  bow  this  drastic  change  would  af- 
fect our  presidential  campaigns.  It  can 
be  said  with  certainty,  however,  that  Its 
effect  would  be  great. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  resolution 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, In  reality  It  provides  for  minority 
rule. 

In  my  judgment,  the  tendency  of  can- 
didates and  their  managers  would  be  to 
maximize  their  margins  in  the  heavily 
populated  States  even  at  the  expense  of 
losing  some  votes  in  the  rural,  less  popu- 
lated States.  Under  the  present  system  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  candidate 
carries  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  mar- 
gin of  100  thousand  votes  or  1  million 
votes.  He  receives  all  of  New  York's  45 
electoral  votes  regardless  of  the  margin. 
Part  of  the  winning  formula  under  the 
present  system  Is  to  make  a  naUotial  ap- 
peal designed  to  carry  such  States  as 
New  York  by  a  moderate  margin,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
farm  States  of  the  South  and  West  with 
the  hopes  of  carrying  some  of  them. 

Under  the  system  of  direct  popular 
election.  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no 
such  Incentive  to  take  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. Rather,  there  might  be  an  ir- 
resistible temptation  to  adopt  a  plat- 
form and  develop  issues  designed  to 
carry  New  York  by  1.500.000  votes. 
Massachusetts  by  750  thousand  votes, 
California  by  1  mlUlon  votes,  and  Illinois 
and  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  by 
500.000  votes  each. 

With  an  aggregate  popular  vote  lead 
of  4.750.000  in  those  six  States,  a  candi- 
date could  afford  to  settle  for  a  minority 
ideological  vote  In  the  small  States. 

TTie  1970  census  figures  confirm  what 
we  already  knew  about  the  accelerating 
tendency  of  rural  and  small  town  areas 
to  lose  population  to  the  great  urban  and 
suburban  portions  of  the  Nation. 

The  political  effects  of  this  process 
would  certainly  bring  about  the  radlcall- 
zatlon  mentioned  by  Professor  Black. 
There  are  many  troubling  questions 
raised  by  the  prospect  of  this  radical  re- 
vision of  our  system  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident. Among  these  questions  are: 

Will  the  poUtical  power  of  the  smaller 
States  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of 


this  proposed  amendment?  Specifically. 
will  the  political  power  of  the  SUtes  aiul 
the  people  who  produce  and  mine  the 
food,  fabrics,  and  minerals  of  the  Nation 
be  diminished? 

Will  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  create  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  electoral  fraud? 

Will  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  lead  to  interminable  elec- 
toral recounts  and  challenges? 

Will  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  necessitate  national  direc- 
tion and  control  of  every  aspect  of  the 
electoral  process? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  each  of 
the  questions  is  "Yes." 

However,  before  we  examine  these  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  proposed  drastic 
change  in  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  there  is 
one  feature  of  this  matter  which  I  think 
it  is  of  crucial  importance  to  discu-ss.  I 
do  not  think  it  wise  nor  proper  to  aban- 
don our  present  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  In  favor  of 
a  national  plebiscite  system.  However,  if 
we  are  to  dect  our  highest  offlclals  In  a 
a  national  plebiscite,  it  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  the  candidates  elected  ob- 
tain a  clear  popular  mandate  of  the 
voters  of  this  Nation. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  now  drafted  provides  that  a 
PreaideDt  and  Vice  President  can  be 
elected  with  a  40-percent  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote.  If  we  are  to  have  a  plebi- 
scite. It  Is  imperative  that  we  make  cer- 
Uin  that  the  will  of  the  majority  win  be 
done,  not  the  will  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  change  the 
requirement  for  election  from  a  40-per- 
oent  plurality  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
popular  vote  cast.  Under  my  amendment, 
in  the  event  no  pair  of  candidates  attain 
50  percent  of  the  vote,  then  a  runoff 
elecUoo  shiill  be  held  in  which  the  oboice 
of  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
made  from  the  two  pairs  of  persons  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Recou  at 
this  ttoie^ 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou. 

The  amendment  is  as  followB: 

AMXXSiCXNT  No.  88S 

On  pag«  &.  line  3.  Btrlfce  "40  per  centum" 
and  Insert  m  lieu  tbervof  "BO  per  oentixm". 

Mr.  RASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  when  this  matter  was  being 
considered  by  it.  This  amendment  failed 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  7. 

There  are  many  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

In  theory,  the  requirement  that  candi- 
dates receive  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
vote  in  order  to  be  elected  Is  preferable 
to  the  40-perc«iit  plurality  requirement. 
The  stated  purpose  of  this  consUtutlonal 
amendment  is  to  place  directly  In  the 
hands  of  the  voters  all  power  In  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 


Another  stated  purpose  of  the  ameod- 
ment  is  to  give  effect  to  the  "one  person — 
one  vote"  rule  and  make  it  apply  to  pres- 
idential elections.  The  goal  of  these  pur- 
poses is  to  assure  that  the  national  pop- 
ular will  is  expressed  in  the  selection  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Surely,  these  purposes  would  be  better 
served  by  making  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  represent  the 
will  and  votes  of  a  national  majority, 
not  merely  a  national  40-percent  plural- 
ity. 

The  40-percent-pluraUty  rule  could 
easily  result,  not  in  the  expression  of  the 
national  popular  will,  but  its  perversion. 
Under  that  system  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  could  be  elected 
whom  a  clear  majority  of  tha  American 
voters  expressly  wished  to  be  defeated. 
In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  and 
without  dealing  In  personalities,  one  tan 
examine  the  resiilts  of  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  and  make  reasonable  spec- 
ulation about  the  1072  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Suppose  that  the  40-percent  pluraUty 
is  In  effect  when  the  1972  elections  are 
held  and  that  the  candidates  are  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  £>emocratlc  nominee,  and 
a  candidate  of  the  Urban  Coalition  Party 
or  a  Peace  Party.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  the  thrust  of  the  Oemocratic  cam- 
paign and  the  tliird  party  campaign  is 
that  the  President  has  failed  to  deal 
adequately  with  important  foreign  and/ 
or  domestic  problems.  The  basic  thrust 
of  the  Nixon  campaign  would  be  that 
the  President  has  done  a  good  Job  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

These  are  not  unreasonable  assump- 
tions. 

If  the  results  of  that  election  give 
President  Nixon  43  percent  of  the  vote, 
the  Democratic  nominee  42  percent  of 
the  vote,  and  the  third  party  candidate 
15  percent  of  the  vote.  President  Nixon 
would  be  reelected.  Would  this  be  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  national  will? 
In  my  Judgment,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  pose  one 
very  simple  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  percentages  that  he 
quotes  as  a  speculation  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion have  a  familiar  ring.  Are  not  those 
the  same  percentages  of  the  nationwide 
popular  vote  that  occurred  In  the  1968 
election? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  appnixl- 
mately,  yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  only  raise  this  question 
because  if  we  are  trying  to  point  out  the 
weaknesses  and  the  strengths  it  would 
seem  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  If  we  have  a  President  sitting  in  the 
White  House  now  who  received  43  per- 
cent, while  his  opponents  received  42 
percent  and  15  percent,  and  we  do  not 
question  his  credibility  or  his  credentials 
of  office  when  he  is  chosen  by  the  elec- 
toral college,  that  we  would  have  similar 
reason  not  to  be  inclined  to  question  his 
credibility  if  elected  by  the  popular  vote. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  people  In  1968 
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voted  for  a  change  and  got  their  change. 
If  tliese  percentages  are  correct,  the  peo- 
ple In  1872  would  vote  for  a  change  and 
would  not  get  the  change. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  dlstlngtilshed  chairman,  my  frloid 
and  colleague  from  Miasissippl.  There 
can  be  some  questions  as  to  the  type  of 
change  that  has  transpired  since  1968. 
I  share  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
we  maximize  the  popular  will,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  insisted  that  we  have 
a  runoff  provision  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  In  fact.  I  suppose  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  having  It  in  there  because 
of  my  coDcem  that  we  not  proliferate  the 
partr  structure  and  because  of  my  belief 
that  a  runoff  would  ■"'"'"■'"  such  pro- 
liferation. 

I  differ  with  my  friend  and  colleague 
where  the  runoff  should  be  struck, 
whether  at  40  or  50  percent.  But  we  con- 
cur In  the  basic  premise  that  we  should 
have  a  runoff  when  the  candidate  who 
gets  the  most  votes  gets  less  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  votes. 

Mr.  RASTVAKD.  Do  not  get  the  Idea 
that  If  this  measure  provided  for  50  per- 
cent I  would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  going  to  ask  that  question  of  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  but  he  beat  me 
to  the  punch. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No:  I  would  sUU  be 
against  it,  because  It  would  destroy  the 
federal  system, 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  hoping  that  we  would 
have  the  prestige  and  advice  and  couiisel 
of  the  Senator  from  MisslsslppL 

Mr.    EASTLAND.   I   thank  my    good 

friend,  but  under  no  conditions  could  I 

support  this  constitutional  amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator's  full  statement.  Due  to  the 
hour  the  Senate  is  meeting,  we  caimot 
be  everywhere  at  once,  but  I  shall  peruse 
it  in  the  Rscoan. 

How  long  does  the  Senator  think  it 
would  take  to  hold  a  runoff  Section  if 
this  amendment  were  to  become  a  put 
of  the  Constitution?  The  elections  are 
held,  the  votes  are  counted,  presumably 
In  the  States,  or  somewhere.  Anyhow, 
they  are  certified  nationally.  Various 
contests  or  objections  are  filed,  which  is 
not  unusual.  A  final  determination  is 
made.  Then  an  announcement  is  made 
that  there  must  be  a  runoff.  There  must 
be  some  opportunity  for  the  parties  and 
candidates  to  prepare  for  the  runoffs 
and  campaigns. 

My  question  is.  How  soon  after  the 
November  election  would  that  be? 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  I  think  some  part  of 
June  of  the  next  year.  In  the  meantime 
nobody  would  know  who  the  President 
was.  This  country  would  be  floimderlng 
in  a  hopeless  sea  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Even  if  it  would  not  take 
that  long,  it  would  mean  disaster  in 
many  situationi  in  otir  foreign  policy,  as 
well  as  domestic  problems. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Why,  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous If  it  took  only  until  January, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Exactly. 

I  wanted  to  make  another  Inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Because  of 
the  high  position  he  holds  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  value  his 
opinion. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  joint  resolution,  raiatlng  to 
qualifications  of  electors.  This  section 
carries  some  of  the  language  contained 
In  the  Constitution  at  the  present  time. 
It  reads: 

The  electors  of  President  end  Vtc*  Preel- 
dant  In  each  State  tball  have  the  quallflca- 
UoDs  requisite  tor  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  ol  tha  State  legislature. 

That  flts  into  the  present  system  of 
cotmtlng  the  electoral  vote,  but  then  the 
language  continues: 

Except  that  lor  clectora  of  President  and 
Vice  Preeldent.  the  legislature  of  any  8tac« 
may  prescribe  leas  restrtcllTC  residence  qual- 
ifications and  for  electon  of  Preaident  and 
Vloe  Praamant  the  Oongreaa  may  aatabuah 
uniform  reaidenoe  qualifications. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  rule  against 
the  recent  voting  act  allowing  18-year- 
olds  to  vote.  If  the  pending  amendment 
were  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion any  State  could  choose  as  they 
might  wish.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  political  forces 
In  charge  of  State  government  In  a  given 
State  secure  an  unfair  advantage  for 
their  natlona!  ticket  by  changltig  the 
voting  age? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  proposal  has 
several  hearts,  but  let  me  tell  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Nebraska  that  he 
has  gone  to  the  very  heart  of  the  thing. 
Yes,  it  would  be  an  unfair  advantage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  I  raised  this  point 
the  other  day  I  received  the  reply,  well, 
they  would  not  lower  the  age  down  to 
13  or  14.  They  would  not  have  to  do  that. 
They  could  do  otherwise  to  change  it. 
If  the  Idea  becomes  generally  accepted 
that  18-year-old»  should  vole,  someone 
is  going  to  suggest,  well,  if  they  are  closer 
to  18  than  they  are  to  17,  then  they  are 
18. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  legislature  of  a 
State  could  not  be  criticized  for  taking 
that  view. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  1  think  we  would 
have  Just  that  In  some  States  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  at  the  present  time 
prohibiting  a  State  from  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  ciUaens? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman  hawen  to  know  whether  or  not 
aliens  do  vote  in  some  of  the  States? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  a  State  to  grant  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  aliens,  or  perhaps  to  aliens  who  had 
Bled  their  first  papers  to  become  citi- 
zens? Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  could  do  It:  could 
they  not? 


Mr.  ZASTLAND.  Yes,  that  would  be 
true,  except  I  think  it  would  throw  the 
election,  and  could  throw  the  election, 
into  court. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Probably  so,  but  what 
I  am  trying  to  illustrate  is  this:  This 
amendment  is  based  on  the  premise  of 
casting  Individual  votes  and  totaling 
them  from  a  national  standpoint  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  that  part  of 
the  ConsUlution  which  gives  the  States 
authority,  within  some  llmitatlont.  of  de- 
termining the  qualiScaltons  of  voters. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  those  two  Ideas 
compatible? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  It  be  Ukened  to  a 
situation  where  a  State.  In  reference  to 
statewide  elections,  permitted  counties 
or  other  subdivisions  to  determine  the 
qualiflcatiotis  of  voters? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  WeU.  of  coune,  a 
State  could  delegate  to  a  county 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean  the  area  we  are 
getting  into  could  be  as  ridiculous  as 
that? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  that;  that  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  one  matter.  Some  months  ago  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  im- 
portant to  require  the  President-elect  to 
have  a  majority.  I  have  changed  my 
mhid  on  that.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent, In  order  to  furnish  leadership  In 
domestic  matters  when  crises  come 
along,  or  in  world  affairs,  should  lesiTt- 
sent  a  m&Jorlty. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  provides 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  MlssisslppL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Without  the  amend- 
ment of  the  SeiiatOT  from  Mississippi. 
that  would  not  be  the  case:  would  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  We  would  have  a 
minority  President,  one  that  received  as 
low  as  40  percent  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  CURHB.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem. Is  it  not  to  the  advantage  of  both 
major  parties  to  discourage  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  party  condldata  from  getting 
into  the  race  for  President.  I>ecause  It 
lessens  their  opportunity  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorlal  vote? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  be  frank  with  my  friend  from 
Nebraska.  I  do  not  see  anything  holy  In 
the  two-party  system.  Now.  three  parties, 
yes.  I  would  say  that  what  we  have  to 
keep  away  from  Is  a  multitude  of  small 
parties.  That  wotild  weaken  and  destroy 
this  country — destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
our  Government.  It  would  be  just  Uke  the 
French  Oovemment  and  the  German 
Government 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  could  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that,  because 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Between  wars.  But  I 
cannot  say  that  three,  now.  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  that  may  be  true, 
because  If  we  get  too  harsh  on  the  third, 
it  might  reach  a  situation  In  this  country 
where  the  formation  of  a  new  party  oould 
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ne\er  be  brought  about.  Let  me  state  my 
question  In  another  way. 

II  thli  amendment  Is  agreed  to  as  writ- 
ten, without  any  change,  then  Is  It  not 
true  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  re- 
straint from  preventing  poUUelans  Irom 
stirring  up  a  lot  of  candidates  and  put- 
ting them  Into  the  race,  and  getting 
them  onto  the  ballot,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  lose;  they  do  not  need  more 
than  40  percent.  11  tijey  have  llie  most 
votes?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Why.  certainly.  And 
if  you  have  a  very  strong  candidate  In 
one  of  the  parties.  I  think  It  would  be 
done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  very  likely  would  be 
done.  I  thank  the  diatinglusheC  Senator. 
I  feel  that  the  proposal  before  us  is  the 
most  significant  proposal  to  come  before 
Congress  in  a  long  time. 
Mr  EASTLAND.  In  this  century. 
Mr  CURTIS  And  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  hia  contribution  to 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  For  a  question. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point     made     by     tlw     Senator     from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  without  losing  my  richt 
to  the  floor,  and  without  my  subsequent 
remarks  being  counted  as  a  second 
speech  on  this  legislative  day. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Did  I  un- 
derstand my  friend  from  Nebraska  to  say 
that  he  thought  »e  should  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  the  support  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  In  troubled  times,  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  foreign  intrigue 
such  as  we  are  going  through  now. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  tiiink  that  would  be 
much  better. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  the  present  President  was 
elected  by  43  percent  of  the  voters  and 
that  he  was  elected  under  the  electoral 
college  system,  which  has  been  enthusi- 
astically  supported  by  our  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr  BAYH.  There  is  no  guarantee,  un- 
der the  present  system,  that  we  will  have 
a  majority  President.  In  fact,  we  Ijave 
had  a  number  of  Presidents  who  had  less 
than  a  majority;  m  fact,  soxne  of  them 
were  outstanding  Preddenta. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  no.  President  NlxoD 
did  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
Thai,  is  the  only  vote  recognized  under 
our  Constitution,  and  the  present  Con- 
£;titution  requires  him  to  get  a  majority 
of  that  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thought  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  say 
he  should  have  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  said 


any  such  thing.  In  fact.  I  think  the  only 
vote  lor  the  President  we  have,  in  real- 
ity. Is  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  it  concern  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  at  aU  that  It  is  pos- 
sible lor  a  President  today  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  and  still 
have  less  than  a  majority,  and  in  fact, 
have  even  fewer  votes  than  his  principal 
opponent?  Does  ttiat  concern  the  Sen- 
ator (rom  Nebraska  at  all? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  11  doe*  not,  because— 
and  I  have  iiistory  on  my  side — the  coun- 
try has  gotten  along  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  no  one  has  been  sworn  in  as 
President  without  having  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

The  Senator  la  urging  the  country  to 
depart  on  a  course  of  action  where  they 
would  not  need  any  majority  of  any  kind, 
where  the  electoral  vote  Is  out.  and  no 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  is  required. 
This  Is  an  Invitation  to  minority  can- 
didates), and  it  Is  an  invitation  for  cam- 
paigning and  campaign  strategy  to  splin- 
ter the  vote  and  end  up  with  a  minority 
President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  that  he  looks  at  one  part  of  this 
animal  and  I  look  at  another,  and  we 
reach  a  different  conclusion  as  to  what 
the  overall  appearance  Is.  It  Is  not  im- 
usual  for  men  of  good  faith  to  look  at 
similar  facts  and  come  UP  with  different 
conclusions. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
present  system  allows  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  put  Into  high  office  a  man  who 
receives  many  fewer  votes  than  the  man 
he  is  running  against.  We  do  not  have  to 
speculate  to  a  very  great  degree;  we  have 
only  to  look  back  to.  let  us  say.  1948. 
when  President  Truman  was  runiilng  in 
a  situation  very  similar  to  that  In  1948. 
As  we  will  recall,  we  had  the  Henry  Wal- 
lace candidacy,  the  Strom  Thurmond 
candidacy,  and  I^ewey  and  Truman.  In 
1948.  President  Truman  had  a  2  million 
popular  vote  plurality.  Yet.  If  there  had 
been  a  change  of  less  than  28.000  votes 
In  the  right  three  States,  the  electoral 
college  would  have  put  Oovemor  Dewey 
into  the  Presidency,  despite  the  fact  that 
2  million  more  Americans  throughout 
the  country  thought  Harry  Truman 
should  be  the  President. 

I  concur  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  that  we  need  to  maxi- 
mize support  for  the  President  In  the 
serious  times  In  which  we  find  ourselves. 
But,  Is  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  telling 
us.  In  tills  day  and  age.  that  he  does  not 
have  some  concern  over  the  President's 
ability  to  govern  If  he  had  3  million 
fewer  popular  votes  than  the  man  he  has 
just  defeated  for  the  Presidency? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  said  the  other  day.  In  opening 
debate,  there  Is  not  any  perfect  plan.  The 
plan  I  am  defending  has  worked  for  a 
long  time.  It  provides  tiiat  no  one  would 
become  President  unless  he  has  a  mtkjor- 
Uy  of  the  electoral  college  vote.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  depart  from  that. 
"Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  did  not  an- 
swer the  question  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  State  It  again. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Pardon  me. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  State  It  agkin. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
ihis  discussion.  We  have  been  imposing 
on  the  ume  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. But  I  think  it  Is  Important  to 
ask  ourselves  how  tiie  President  can  have 
the  maximum  amount  of  credibility  to- 
day. It  seems  tliat  oiUy  Ood  can  give  a 
President  the  necessary  power,  strength, 
courage,  and  foresight  to  be  President.  I 
do  not  think  any  mortal  man  really  has 
such  qualifications.  Given  the  troubled 
times  m  which  we  live,  does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  feel  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  President  to  have  maximum  credi- 
bility, maximum  faith  of  the  country,  if 
he  Is  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  mathematics  of  the  elee- 
toral  college,  even  though  3  million  more 
people  throughout  the  country  supported 
the  man  he  ran  against?  That  Is  exactly 
the  situation  Uoat  we  almost  tiad  in  IM& 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  citing 
liypothetlcal  cases  that  almost  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  talking  about  the 
:>peclfics  of  the  1948  election. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  they  did  not  hap- 
pen that  way.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  can  be  sworn  in  as 
President  unless  he  has  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  and  that  Is  the  right 
way  to  count  the  vote.  Granted  that  in  a 
close  election,  the  one  with  the  greatest 
electoral  vote  might  tie  a  little  behind 
In  the  popular  vote,  still,  not  only  in  the 
outcome  tied  to  a  majority  concept,  but 
the  campaign  and  the  campaign  strat- 
egy will  be  tied  to  the  concept  of  a  needed 
majority,  and  all  of  that  is  being  aban- 
doned In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Mr.   BAYH.   May    I   just  say   to  the 

Senator 

Mr.  CX7RTIS.  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
upon  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  not  impose  further, 
except  that  I  wovild  still  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

The  Senator  suggesu  that  there  is 
something  wrong  about  asking  hypo- 
thetical questions.  Yet,  I  have  heard  him 
ask  every  speaker  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
a  series  of  hypothetical  questions  about 
runoBs  and  about  qualiflcations  of  voters 
I  have  been  more  tiian  willmg  to  try  to 
answer  ttiese  and  to  listen  to  others  an- 
swer them.  If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
feels  that  It  is  not  a  proper  question  to 
ask.  that  is  One;  or,  U  be  does  not  want 
to  answer  it.  it  is  fine.  But  I  should  like 
Co  ask  him  once  again,  respectfully, 
whether  be  feels  that  you  can  marlmlm 
the  credibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  if  tie  is  asked  to  gorem 
this  country  when  elected  only  by  the 
mathematics  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, if  the  man  he  ran  against  and  de- 
feated had  the  support  of  2  mllUon  more 
Americans  than  the  President  himself 
had. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  try  to  answer  It. 
The  term  "maziialie"  is  a  relsttve  term. 
I  would  say  that  that  system  would 
eetabllab  more  eoufldence  in  the  presi- 
dential flfytt""  than  tlie  one  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  proposes.  We  are  going 
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to  elect  no  President  who  has  the  confi- 
dence of  every  citizen  or  the  confidence 
of  all  the  people  around  the  world. 

One  difference  in  reference  to  these 
hypothetical  questions  Is  this:  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  proposing  a  new. 
untried  proixisal.  The  evidence  of  how 
the  system  that  be  would  replace  would 
work  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  that  is 
quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  to  sa>'  that  direct 
popular  vote  ii  untried  completely  ig- 
nores the  fact,  if  I  may  say  ao.  with  all 
respect,  that  direct  popular  vote  Is  used 
in  every  other  election,  on  even'  election 
day,  in  every  State,  in  every  municipal- 
ity, in  every  State  legislature  district. 
In  every  congressional  district.  We  have 
ample  knowledge  of  how  this  works.  And 
I  hope  we  can  pursue  the  runoS  ques- 
Uon  a  UtUe  further. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  except  in  a  Federal 
system.  This  Is  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Our  country  Is  made  up  of  50 
sovereign  States.  There  has  been  no 
pattern  for  a  popular  election  in  that 
respect.  The  matter  Is  just  filled  with 
complications  and  problems.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  really  believed  in 
this  popular  election  business.  I  cannot 
understand  why  be  is  not  suggesting 
Federal  qualiflcations  for  voters.  I  am 
against  Federal  qualiflcations  for  voters, 
but  I  believe  that  section  2  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  theme  of  the  Senator's 
proposal  for  direct  election  and  for  run- 
off. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  brought  up  that  point 
for  the  third  time  in  3  days.  I  will  be 
glad  to  repeat  the  answer  that  I  have 
given  on  the  3  previous  days,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  as  well  as  the  expense  of  re- 
printing the  same  answer,  I  will  not  do 
so.  Perhaps  those  who  want  the  answer 
will  dig  tlirough  the  Rxcoro  of  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  and  find  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

To  get  back  to  the  same  question:  the 
Senator  is  saying  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  that  he  Is  not  concerned  about  a 
credibiUty  gap  and  a  confidence  gap  that 
would  result  in  the  White  House 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  man  occupying  the 
White  House  had  2  million  votes  less  than 
the  man  he  ran  against. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  never  said  that.  I  said  It 
would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  proposes,  and  I  cited 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  which  he  used  when  he 
opened  the  debate,  that  there  was  no  per- 
fect system. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  the  Senator  Is  not  con- 
cerned about  a  President  trying  to  govern 
if  he  has  2  million  popular  votes  fewer 
than  the  man  he  ran  against? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  one  ever  said  that  at 
all.  I  said  that  It  would  have  a  lesser  im- 
pact on  credibility  than  to  embark  upon 
what  the  Seiuitor  from  Indiana  proposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question,  when  has  that  hap- 
pened? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  difference  of  3  million 
votes?  I  do  not  have  all  the  figures  at  my 


fingertips.  I  do  not  think  It  ever  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  It  has. 
either. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  wiU  permit 
me  to  add  one  addendum,  there  have 
been  three  times  when  we  have  elected  a 
President  who  had  fewer  popular  votes 
than  the  man  be  was  running  against; 
1948  is  a  typical  example  of  the  gap  that 
can  exist  between  a  popular  vote  and  an 
electoral  vote. 

No  system,  of  course,  is  perfect.  But  It 
is  a  serious  and  grievous  shortcoming  of 
the  present  system  that  it  has  permitted 
the  election  to  the  top  ofBce  of  this  land 
a  man  who  had  fewer  votes  than  the  man 
he  was  running  against  This  is  a  serious 
fault.  Only  one  system  guarantees  that 
the  man  who  sits  down  at  IMO  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  will  be  the  man  who  has 
the  most  votes.  That  Is  the  system  sup- 
ported by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  gave  a  very  eloquent  de- 
fense of  Senau  Jomt  Resolution  1  yester- 
day. I  recommend  his  remarks  to  anyone 
who  is  concerned  about  certain  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents. I  wish  they  would  read  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  because  he  has  been  studying 
this  matter  longer  than  almost  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  outlined  his 
tortuous  process  of  study  in  his  speech 
yesterday,  and  I  think  he  lays  to  rest 
very  well  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
very  Indulgent.  I  apologize.  I  will  not  ask 
him  to  further  stretch  his  patience. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  the  American  votes  would  have  man- 
dated that  a  change  be  made,  but  the 
advocates  of  repudiated  policl^  would 
have  been  reelected  to  another  4-year 
term. 

Similarly,  let  us  assume  that  the  18- 
percent  pluraUty  direct  election  system 
had  been  in  effect  for  the  196e  presiden- 
tial elections  and  that  there  had  been  a 
shift  of  2S0.OOO  votes  from  President 
Nixon  to  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  this  stiift  might  have  oc- 
curred out  of  a  total  of  more  than  73 
million  votes  cast  In  that  election.  In 
my  opinion.  It  Is  more  reasonable  to 
assume  such  a  shift  than  it  is  to  make 
certain  assumptions  about  past  presi- 
dential elections  under  the  present  elec- 
toral system.  Thus,  when  the  statement 
is  made  that  in  the  1960  election  a  shift 
from  Kennedy  to  Nixon  of  15.600  votes 
would  have  given  Nixon  a  majority  in 
the  electoral  college  even  thougL  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  have  received  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  the  true 
postulate  and  assumption  should  be 
broken  down  to  state  that  there  would 
have  had  to  be  a  shift  from  Kennedy 
to  Nixon  of  4.500  votes  In  Illinois,  5.000 
x'otes  in  Missouri,  and  8.100  votes  In 
Minnesota.  As  can  be  seen,  this  Is  not 
one  assumption,  but  three,  which  would 
have  had  to  occur  In  conjunction  with 
each  other  m  order  to  reach  the  result 
of  Nixon  being  elected  over  Kennedy. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  shift  of  250.000 
votes  from  Mr.  Mlson.  Vloe  President 


Humphrey  would  have  been  elected  Pres- 
ident. 

One  of  the  fundamental  Issues  in  the 
1968  election  was  the  record  of  the 
Johnson-Humptirey  administration.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  carried  the  ban- 
ner of  that  administration  during  his 
campaign. 

He  ran  on  what  he  regarded  as  the 
achievements  and  accomplisliments  of 
the  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Governor  WaUace 
attacked  iix  record  of  the  administra- 
tion and  strongly  urged  that  it  should  be 
turned  out  of  office.  They  specifically 
stressed  certain  foreign  and  domestic  is- 
sues which  were  of  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  with  which  they  con- 
tended the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration had  dealt  in  on  unsatisfactory 
manner.  Both  called  for  a  repudiation  of 
certain  of  these  policies  and  of  those 
who  had  executed  them. 

Would  It  have  been  an  expression  of 
the  national  will,  under  these  circum- 
stances, for  Vice  President  Humphrey  to 
tiave  been  elected  President,  even  though 
almost  57  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple bad  voted  "no"? 

Those  who  feel  that  President  Nixon 
has  an  uncertain  and  difflcult  mandate 
from  the  American  people  as  a  result  of 
the  last  election  should  consider  tliese 
two  reasonable  hypotheticals.  Each 
would  result  in  a  much  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  mandate  than  President 
Nixon  now  has. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  must  con- 
sider the  tx>sslble  political  impact  of  the 
40-pereent  plurality  rule.  Whose  politi- 
cal interests  would  be  benefited  by  such 
a  system?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these 
questions  with  certainty  but  some  clues 
may  be  had  by  examining  the  results  of 
the  elections  for  mayor  in  1969  of  our 
two  largest  cities. 

In  Los  Angeles,  If  the  40-percent  plu- 
rality rule  had  been  hi  force.  Thomas 
Bradley,  not  Sam  Torty.  would  be  the 
mayor  of  that  city  today.  In  the  first 
election.  Bradley  received  approximately 
41.7  percent  and  Torty  26  percent  of  the 
vote.  Los  Angeles  has  a  majority  re- 
quirement for  election,  and  in  the  run- 
off election  Yorty  defeated  Bradley  by 
more  than  55.000  votes.  Clearly  the  40- 
pereent  plurality  system  would  have  re- 
sulted in  frustration  of  the  majority  will 
in  the  Los  Angeles  election. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wni  the 
Senator  from  Mlaslssippl  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment there? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
observation.  If  the  Senator  would  care 
to  comment  on  it.  I  am  struck  again  by 
the  41-pereent  figure.  Mr.  Bradley  In 
Los  Angeles  obtained  about  the  same 
percentaige  of  the  vote  as  did  Woodrow 
Wilson  when  he  was  first  elected  Presi- 
dent. If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent. 
I  snppoee  that  If  Mr.  Bradley  could  not 
have  been  a  good  mayor  of  Los  Angeles 
with  his  41  pereent,  then  Woodrow  Wil- 
son could  not  have  been  a  good  President 
of  the  United  States,  either,  with  bis  41 
perc«it 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  not  talking 
about  qnallflcatlons.  I  am  talking  about 
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tbe  truatration  of  the  nMlonal  wlU— of 
the  will  ol  Uw  people,  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  That  Is  what  I  said. 

In  New  York  City,  which  has  a  simple 
plurality  requirement.  Mayor  Uadaay 
was  reelected  with  less  than  43  percent 
of  the  Tote.  He  would  have  been  re- 
elected under  the  40-percent  plurality 
system.  His  two  principal  optionants 
vigorously  attacked  his  admlmstration, 
and  made  it  the  chief  Issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
New  York  City  poUUoal  scene  have 
stated  that  the  only  reason  Mayor 
Lindsay  was  reelected  was  that  the  op- 
posing vote  was  split.  It  is  widely  be- 
WevtA  that  U  he  had  been  forced  into  a 
runoff  election  he  would  have  been 
defeated. 

Mr.  President,  right  there  I  think  we 
have  seen  a  very  good  irwtance  of  the 
frustration  of  the  national  will  in  the 
past  few  days  in  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
wtilch  had  two  anU-Communlst  and 
anU-Soclalist  candidates  which  split  the 
vole  and.  as  a  result,  the  candidate  of  the 
Communist  Party  was  elected  President 
of  Chile,  agamst  the  popular  wlU  of  its 
people,  so  that  it  is  now  on  the  road  to 
becoming  a  Marxist  sute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  yield  just  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, what  percentage  of  the  vote  did  the 
Communist  candidate  receive  in  Chile? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  caimot  tell  the  Sen- 
ator what  the  percentages  were.  It  was  a 
close  elecuon.  As  I  recall,  he  beat  one  of 
his  opponents  by  39,000  votes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  my  memory  Is  accurate, 
1  believe  that  the  winner  received  in 
Chile  about  34  percent.  If  the  winner 
had  received  34  percent  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 ,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  runoll.  With  a  runoff 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  Chile  might 
have  chosen  someone  else. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well,  it  Is  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  figures.  That  identical  thing  could 
happen  In  the  future  in  this  country 

under  the  Senator's  40  percent 

Mr.  BAYH.  1  hate  to  keep  Imposing  on 
the  Senator,  but  what  I  was  trying  to 

say 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tenc* — 40  percent  of  the  vote  in  his  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  been  pa- 
tient. I  think  It  IS  important  for  us  to  put 
in  proper  perspective  what  may  happen 
and  wtiat  may  not  happen  I  did  not  look 
with  great  favor  on  the  election  of  a  Com- 
munist in  Chile.  1  was  hopmg  that  that 
would  not  happen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  a  result,  we  wUl 
have  a  nattonaliiation  of  the  copper  in- 
dustry and  the  other  basic  industries 
in  that  country.  That  could  happen  here, 
too,  under  what  my  friend  from  Indiana 
IS  proposing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suppose  it  could  also  hap- 
pen ""<<*'■  the  M-pereent  system  that 
the  Senator  from  MiK^issippi  is  proposing 
or  under  the  electoral  college  system. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  so.  But 
the  Senator  is  on  much  stronger  ground 
when  one  has  a  majority  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  suggestlna  that  it 
seems  to  be  Just  a  bit  inconslsteot  to  sug- 
gest that  a  candidate  in  Chile  who  Is 
elected  with  a  34-percent  vote,  would 


have  been  elected  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  or  could  not  possibly  have 
been  elected  under  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  because  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
provides  that  there  has  to  be  another 
elecUon  if  a  candidate  gets  only  34  per- 
cent of  the  vole.  The  lunofl  gives  the 
people  a  chance  to  prevent  that  result.  It 
was  that  very  po£slt>ility  that  prompted 
us  to  eetablish  the  40  percent  require- 
ment in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  But  the  same  thing 
could  happen  under  the  40-percent 
reqiurement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  such  a  candidate 
would  have  to  get  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  vote,  which  did  not  happen  in 
ClUle.  Is  that  aomrate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  recall  now.  be 
got  36  percent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Thirty-Six  percent.  It  did 
not  tiappen  in  Chile,  then.  Is  that 
accurate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct,  but 
It  could  happen  here  under  the  Senator's 
provision. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  could  happen  here  only 
if  the  candidate  got  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  if  he  got  43  percent, 
like  NUon.  or  41  percent  like  Woodrow 

Wilson,  or  if  he  got 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  it  is  split  up  and 
we  get  a  numlKr  of  candidates  and  we 
get  a  strong  Marxist  candidate,  as  we 
had  in  Chile,  it  la  just  the  same  thing. 
It  could  happen  in  this  country.  We 
could  have  a  Communist  state,  as  they 

will  have  in  Chile 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respectfully  suggest 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  mean,  it  is  possible. 
I  am  not  predicting  tiiat. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  the  best 
of  decorum  In  the  Senate,  but  I  would 
Uke  to  suggest  that  the  Senator's  per- 
suasive argument  can  be  used  to  argue 
the  other  possible  outcome.  The  Senator 
has  been  stressing  that  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion. 50  some  percent  of  the  voters  voted 
for  a  change  and  voted  against  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr  Humphrey.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  some  69  percent  or  94 
percent  of  the  people  of  Chile,  those  who 
voted  for  oppoeitlon  candidates,  would  be 
mcUned  to  vote  against  the  Communist 
candidate. 

So,  If  we  had  a  runoff  candidate  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  the  chances 
woidd  be  very  great  that  the  runofi  pro- 
vision would  have  Insured  that  the  Com- 
munist was  not  elected. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  There  la  no  way  tbat  we 
can  know. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  think  that  we 
have  a  system  that  could  lead  us  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  the  Reputilic 
of  Chile  has  gone. 

Mr.  Richard  Scammon,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  the  American  political  system, 
characterized  the  New  York  City  mayor's 
election  In  the  following  language : 

In  fsct  you  might  &ay  tber«  wm  s  refmn- 
diim  oa  Joiic  Uuduy  in  New  Tork  and  John 
Lindsay  lost. 

I  am  certain  tbat  we  vould  not  want 
to  have  the  same  thing  said  about  an 
election  for  President  and  Vice  President 


of  the  United  States— that  there  was  a 
referendum  on  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  and  that  they  were  still  In 
otflce  although  they  lost. 

The  conservaUve  political  elements  in 
the  United  States  are  not  going  to  accept 
a  change  in  the  electoral  system  which 
gives  every  indication  of  working  to  their 
disadvantage.  The  direct  election  system 
appears  to  be  biased  against  the  oon- 
servatlve  political  forces  in  the  Nation, 
and  this  bias  ia  reinforced  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  successful  candidates  have 
to  [>oll  only  a  40-percent  plurality  of  the 
vote. 

There  13  no  way  to  know  with  certainty 
which  minor  parties  might  run  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  in 
the  future.  However,  at  the  present  time 
the  most  likely  minor  party  in  the  field 
for  the  1972  presidential  election  is  the 
American  Independent  Party  of  former 
Gov.  George  Wallace.  A  OaUup  poll  of 
March  21.  1870.  reveals  that  Governor 
Wallace  lias  apparently  held  on  to  almost 
all  the  political  strength  he  exhibited  in 
1M8.  He  Is  now  rated  at  12  percent  of 
the  national  popular  vote  in  a  three-way 
race  between  himself.  President  Nlzon. 
and  Hubert  Humphrey. 

It  is  highly  signincant  that  the  persons 
who  chose  Wallace  were  asked: 

Suppofl«  WaJlKce  w«re  not  tooluded,  whldl 
caodld&te  would  you  prefer — NUon  or  Hum- 
phrey? 

Of  those  who  gave  an  answer,  79  per- 
cent of  the  Wallace  voters  in  the  Nation 
expressed  a  preference  for  Nixon  and  24 
percent  preferred  Humphrey  Outside  the 
South,  Nixon  got  the  support  of  67  per- 
cent of  the  Wallace  voters  as  a  second 
choice,  and  Humphrey  received  33  per- 
cent. In  the  South,  63  percent  of  the 
Wallace  vote  went  to  Nixon  and  17  per- 
cent to  Humphrey. 

The  Washington  Post  of  March  22,  In 
reporting  this  poll,  aptly  headlined  It: 
■Wallace  StUl  Thorn   to  the  OOP." 

Although  the  Gallup  poll  showed  Pres- 
ident Nixon  leading  Mr.  Humphrey  by 
54  percent  to  34  percent,  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  22.  in  reporting  on  this 
poll,  stated : 

Although  Mr.  Humphrey  losee  now  in  thu 
test  race,  experlehce  ibowB  tbat  candidatee 
often  have  greater  r«cupermtlve  powvn. 
eepeclally  caodldmtee  who  liftve  t&a  iMCklng 
of  a  major  party. 

A  look  back  to  early  isea.  after  President 
Kennedy's  first  year  in  office,  ahowa  tliat  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  then  was  In  the  poaitLon  Uiat 
lix.  Humpiirey  Is  In  now,  craUed  the  meum- 
tient  by  35  to  S2  percent,  which  la  similar 
to  the  present  Nlxon-Bumplirey  results. 

We  must  take  every  precaution  to  as- 
sure that  any  revision  of  our  electoral 
system  not  result  in  a  perversion  of  the 
national  popular  will  accomplished  In  the 
name  of  democracy. 

Apparently,  the  chief  objection  of  the 
proponents  of  the  40-percent  plurality 
system  to  the  proposition  that  candi- 
dates most  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  in  order  to  be  elected  is  that 
the  50-percent  requirement  would  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  runoff  elections. 
The  prospect  of  runoff  elections  Is 
deemed  imdesirable  for  a  nimiber  of 
reasons: 

First.  Splinter  parties  would  lie  en- 
couraged to  enter  candidates  in  the  first 
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election  in  the  hope  of  denying  both 
of  the  major  party  candidates  SO  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  cast,  so  as  to  force 
a  runoff  election.  In  such  a  runoff  elec- 
tion, the  leaders  of  the  splinter  party  or 
parties  could  bargain  with  the  remain- 
ing major  party  candidates  for  the  votes 
they  received  In  the  first  election.  These 
votes  would  bt  crucial  to  the  outcome  of 
the  runoff  election,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  splinter  party  or  parties  could  ex- 
tract promises  from  one  of  the  remain- 
ing major  party  candidates  for  the  de- 
livery of  their  votes ; 

SeconcL  An  appeal  must  be  made  in 
the  rimoff  election  to  the  voters  who 
supported  the  splinter  party  or  parties 
in  the  first  election.  Persons  who  sup- 
ported the  candidate  of  a  splinter  party 
in  the  first  election  are  likely  to  be  po- 
litical extremists.  It  would  be  undesir- 
able for  the  candidates  of  the  major 
parties  in  a  runoll  election  to  tailor  their 
campaigns  to  the  goal  of  obtaining  tills 
extremist  vote.  If  this  should  happen, 
an  extremist  minority  could  exercise 
disproportionate  leverage  on  American 
presidential  politics: 

Third.  In  the  event  of  a  runoff  election, 
the  American  pec^le  would  be  In  doubt 
and  uncertainty  between  the  first  elec- 
tion and  the  runoff  election  as  to  whom 
the  next  President  and  Vice  President 
would  be.  This  doubt  and  uncertainty 
would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  voters  would  be  tired  of  politics 
and  would  likely  be  less  attentive  to 
the  Issues  In  the  nmoO  electltm. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  objections  have 
no  great  substance  or  merit. 

As  to  the  first  two  objections,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  overlook  some  realities 
of  American  politics.  These  objections 
are  based  on  misguided  notions  of  the 
American  electorate. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that 
splinter  parties  in  America  are  issue- 
oriented.  There  are  times  when  both  ma- 
jor parties  have  failed  to  present  issues 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  sigTilfleant  seg- 
ment of  American  voters.  When  this 
happens  splinter  parties  are  formed, 
which  embrace  one  great  Issue  or  set 
of  Issues.  These  parties  frequently  no- 
minate candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Thus,  the  Oreenlrack 
Party,  the  Progressive  Party  of  1»12,  the 
Progressive  Party  of  1924,  the  Progree- 
sive  Party  of  1948.  the  States  Rights 
F^rty  of  I94S.  and  the  American  Inde- 
pendent Party  of  1968. 

Traditionally,  these  parties  have  dis- 
appeared because  one  or  both  of  the 
major  parties  would  embrace  In  whole 
or  In  part  the  Issue  advocated  by  the 
supporters  of  the  splinter  party,  or  be- 
caose  social  or  economic  conditions 
which  caused  the  emergence  of  thli  Issue 
changed. 

We  can  expect  this  to  hold  true  In 
the  future. 

It  Is  unreaHstic  and  imreasonable  to 
think  that  the  candidate  of  such  a 
splinter  party,  or  its  leaders,  could  in- 
struct their  followers  how  to  vote  In  a 
nmoff  election.  These  people  voted  on 
the  Issues  In  the  first  election,  and  they 
would  rote  on  the  Issues  in  the  nmoff 
election.  They  would  vote  for  the  major 
party  candidate  In  the  runoff  election 


who  more  nearly  embraced  tlielT  ideas 
and  expressed  their  feelings.  For  in- 
stance, in  tbe  1968  election,  if  there  had 
been  a  runoff  between  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Humplirey,  does  any- 
one think  that  Governor  Wallace  could 
have  told  more  than  a  handful  of  his 
supporters  who  to  support  in  the  run- 
off? If  Senator  McCasthy  had  been  a 
splinter  party  candidate,  does  anyone 
think  he  could  have  instructed  more  than 
a  few  of  his  supporters  who  to  vote  for 
in  the  runoff? 

Our  whole  political  history  suggests 
that  even  in  personality-oriented  elec- 
tions it  is  very  liazardous  for  an  elim- 
inated candidate  to  advise  his  supsx>rters 
which  of  two  remaining  candidates  to 
support.  The  normal  human  reaction  is 
to  resent  such  instruction.  How  much 
more  true  In  issue-oilented  elections, 
especially  where  the  advice  given  is  con- 
trary to  the  natural  feelings  and  in- 
stincts of  the  persons  who  supported  the 
splinter  party  candidates  in  the  first 
election. 

It  was  reported  In  the  press  during 
the  last  election  that  a  number  of  elec- 
tors pledged  to  Governor  Wallace  stated 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
vote  In  the  electoral  college  for  one  of 
the  major  party  candidates,  regardless 
of  the  suggestions  or  advice  offered  by 
Governor  Wallace. 

If  the  candidates  or  leaders  of  the 
eliminated  splinter  parties  can  deliver 
only  a  few  votes  in  the  runoff  election. 
rather  than  mllllnns  of  votes,  there 
would  t>e  no  reason  or  Incentive  on  the 
part  of  the  major  party  candidates  in 
the  runoff  to  make  concessions  or  prom- 
ises to  such  persons. 

But.  it  is  said,  even  if  this  is  true  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have  the 
major  candidates  in  the  runoff  election 
competing  for  fringe  or  extremist  votes. 
I  am  In  agreement  with  this  proposition, 
but,  again,  our  political  history  tells  lu 
that  the  likelihood  of  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening is  very  remote.  Such  thinking  is 
fallacious  l>ecause  it  is  based  either  on 
the  premise  that  only  the  persons  who 
supported  the  eliminated  splinter  party 
candidate  would  vote  In  the  runoff  elec- 
tion, or  on  the  premise  that  every  voter 
who  supjwrted  one  of  the  major  party 
candidates  in  the  first  election  would  be 
frozen  into  support  of  the  same  candi- 
date in  the  ninoff  elecUon. 

Both  suppositions  are  palpably  with- 
out any  foundation. 

Let  us  assume  that  those  who  sup- 
ported the  eliminated  splinter  party  can- 
didate or  candidates  are  members  of 
fringe  or  extremist  groups.  While  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  each  of  the  major 
party  candidates  In  the  nmoff  election 
would  be  happy  to  get  as  many  of  these 
votes  as  possible,  neither  could  afford  to 
leave  the  middle  of  the  road  and  em- 
brace any  extreme  or  fringe  Ideas  es- 
poused by  the  followers  of  the  eliminated 
splinter  party,  because  to  do  so  would 
create  a  great  danger  of  a  massive  defec- 
tion of  his  sujjporters  in  the  first  election. 

TTius.  the  fear  of  a  runoff  election  de- 
generating into  a  bid  for  extremist  sup- 
port la  more  fanciful  than  real. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  possibility  ol  secret  wheeling 


and  dealing  Is  much  greater  under  the 
40-percent  plurality  system  ilian  it  would 
be  under  a  majority  system  of  direct 
election.  Suppose,  for  Iristance,  we  con- 
vert to  a  40-peroent  plurality  system  of 
direct  dectlon  and  that  a  public  opinion 
poll  taken  in  the  spring  of  a  presidential 
Section  year  showed  that  in  a  two-party 
race,  the  prospective  Republican  nomi- 
nee would  receive  52  percent  of  the  vote 
and  the  prospective  Democratic  nominee 
would  receive  48  percent.  Suppose  ttiat 
the  same  poll  showed  that  in  a  three- 
party  race  with  a  splinter  party  candi- 
date, the  prospective  Democratic  nomi- 
nee received  44  percent,  the  prospective 
Itepublican  nominee  43  percent,  and  the 
splinter  party  candidate  13  percent  of 
the  national  party  vote. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
supporters  and  managers  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  would  do  everything  legally 
and  honorably  possible  to  persuade  the 
splinter  party  candidate  not  to  enter  the 
field;  likewise,  the  Democratic  Party's 
supporters  and  managers  would  offer 
every  encouragement  for  the  splinter 
party  candidate  to  run. 

The  splinter  party  candidate  wotiJd 
then  be  In  the  position  of  having  a  choice 
of  mukiny  a  deal  with  one  of  the  major 
parties  or  proceeding  mi  his  own  course 

In  this  hypothetical  example,  the 
splinter  party  candidate  could  decide  not 
to  run  for  President,  thus  making  it 
easier  for  the  Republican  nominee  to  be 
elected.  In  order  to  persuade  the  splinter 
party  candidate. to  reach  this  decL-<ion, 
the  Republican  leaders  and  managers 
might  wen  be  required  to  make  secret 
promises  or  commitments  to  the  splinter 
party  candidate.  These  promises  or  ooen- 
mltments  mlpht  pertain  to  future  policies 
of  a  Republican  administratioc  or  ap- 
pointment to  be  made  by  the  Republican 
nominee  after  he  was  dected. 

By  the  same  token,  in  this  hypotheti- 
cal ease,  if  the  splinter  party  candidate 
decided  to  rtm  for  President,  and  thereby 
measurably  help  the  chances  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  capturing  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Democratic  leaders  and  man- 
agers might  have  to  pay  for  this  benefit 
not  only  by  making  promises  and  com- 
mitments about  future  policies  and  ap- 
pointments, but  they  might  also  be 
compelled  to  arrange  for  considerable 
campaign  fbisoeing  of  the  splinter  party 
candidate. 

I  think  that  this  hypothetical  example 
of  what  could  haPT)en  imder  ■  40-percent 
pluraBty  popular  vote  system  is  very 
reasonable. 

In  my  Judgment  the  American  people 
do  not  want  this  kind  of  politlcaJ  game 
played  with  the  Presidency. 

It  is  quite  true  that  imder  the  50  per- 
cent direct  popular  vote  system  deals 
and  promises  can  be  made  In  the  nmoff 
election  to  obtain  the  support  of  elimi- 
nated candidates.  However,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  situations  is 
that  In  the  nmoff  imder  the  50-percent 
system,  any  deals  wotfld  be  ocen  deals 
openly  arrived  at.  By  the  nature  of 
things  the  entire  voting  public  would 
know  alxwt  any  effort  of  one  of  the  two 
candidates  in  the  runoff  to  obtain  Qte 
support  of  certain  groups.  Any  promises 
made  to  these  groups  to  obtain  their 
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support  would  be  public  promisee  de- 
signed to  attract  their  support, 

Mr.  BEXXMON  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  lor  a  question. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  one  who  served  on 
the  American  Bar  Association  Coounis- 
slon  that  worked  up  the  study  that  finally 
resulted  In  the  drafting  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
anttunents  made  during  those  dlscusslDns 
that  setting  a  40-percent  plurality  as  the 
vote  necessary  for  the  President  to  be 
elected  rather  than  50  percent  would 
tend  to  discourage  splinter  parties. 

The  feeling  expressed  by  those  who 
testified  before  the  commissian  was  that. 
If  we  would  require  a  50-percent  plural- 
ity, many  splinter  party  groups  would  be 
encoursed  to  develop  and  participate  In 
elections,  because  they  would  feel  they 
could  draw  oS  the  small  percentace  of 
votes  necessary  to  throw  the  election  Into 
a  runoff.  But  If  the  percentage  were  40 
percent,  it  would  mean  that  splinter  par- 
ties would  need  to  siphon  off  20  percent 
In  order  to  keep  one  of  the  candidates 
from  being  declared  winner  and  named 
President. 

Does  the  Senator  disagree  with  that 
feeling? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  feels  50  percent  would  dis- 
courage splinter  parties? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  beUeve  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  a  man  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  by  a  majority  of  the 
people.  I  think  that  Is  the  overriding  con- 
sideration. I  have  never  been  worried 
about  splinter  parties. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  My  experience  In  gov- 
ernment certainly  Is  not  as  lengthy  as 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  but  if  1  remember  correctly, 
in  1948.  our  President  received  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  votes.  Also,  in  1860 
President  Kennedy  received  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  votes.  In  1868  President 
Nixon  received  only  about  43  percent.  So 
It  is  nothing  new  in  this  country  to  have 
a  President  who  received  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  think  when  we  go 
to  a  40-percent  provision  we  are  invit- 
ing splinter  parties  to  come  in  In  order 
to  try  to  hold  the  vote  under  40  percent. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  order  for  a  splinter 
party  to  have  any  effect  at  all.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  total  of  the  splinter 
parties  to  syphon  on  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  vote  imder  the  4a-percent  pro- 
vision, whereas  If  we  required  a  50-per- 
oent  majority  for  the  President  to  be  de- 
clared the  winner,  the  splinter  parties 
would  have  a  much  less  arduous  task. 
They  would  have  to  syphon  off  only  1  or 
2  percent  In  order  to  throw  tbe  election 
into  a  runoff. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  I  know  It  ha:) 
happened  In  our  history  a  few  times,  but 
I  think  the  man  who  Is  elected  President 
ought  to  be  the  choice  of  tbe  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  It  would  be  far  more  de- 
sirable if  the  President  could  be  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 


Mr.  EASTIAND.  WeU,  it  tisuall;  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  In  my  Ufetlme  that 
has  not  been  the  case,  since  I  have  been 
an  adult.  President  Eisenhower  h^s  been 
tbe  only  one  who  has  served  as  Presi- 
dent who  received  the  majority  vote  of 
the  people  during  the  time  I  have  been 
an  adult,  except  for  President  Roosevelt, 
who  became  Presideit  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  vote. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  WeU.  he  certainly  re- 
ceived 50  percent  of  the  vote. 

Mr  BELLMON  He  did.  but  neither 
President  Truman.  President  Kennedy, 
nor  President  Nixon  succeeded  In  getting 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  vote. 

Does  the  Senator  say  he  Is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  development  of  splinter 
parties 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  say  thai.  We  have 
the  Prohibition  Party  and  the  Women's 
Rights  Party.  We  have  the  Labor  Party  In 
New  York  State.  I  have  never  been  con- 
cerned about  them.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  made  any  Impact  In  a  presidential 
election  In  this  country.  With  the  case  of 
Oovcmor  Wallace.  Senator  Tbcmioito. 
and  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Vice  President  Henry  Wallace.  I  think 
they  made  an  Impact. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  CintTis)  expressed 
concern  that  we  not  allow  our  political 
system  to  develop  Into  a  large  number 
of  splinter  parties,  as  has  happened  In 
Oermany.  Prance,  and  other  European 
countries,  where  government  Is  able  to 
operate  only  as  a  result  of  coalitions 
which  may  collapse  at  any  time  Is  the 
Senator  concerned  that  that  may  happen 
here? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  As  I  said.  I  would 
be  opposed  to  a  great  number  of  splinter 
parties  that  would  make  an  Impact  and 
would  weakei.  our  Oovemment,  but  I  see 
nothing  holy  about  the  two-party  system. 
There  would  be  just  as  many  under  a 
40-percent  provision  as  under  a  50-per- 
cent provision. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  the  point  on 
which  tbe  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
I  differ.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  we  adopted  some 
change  In  our  law  that  allowed  a  large 
number  of  splinter  parties  to  grow  up; 
but.  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  tbe 
con.sen.sus  of  many  witnesses  that  testi- 
fied before  the  American  Bar  Association 
Commission  that  the  40-percent  rule 
would  be  less  conducive  to  splinter  parties 
than  a  50-percent  rule. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  stire  they  are 
sincere.  Were  those  gentlemen  college 
professors? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  were  18  mem- 
bers on  the  Commission.  Includiiig  two 
Memijers  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  two  Senators  or  former  Senators, 
two  Governors,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
other  representatives  from  both  tbe 
academic  commujiity  and  other  commu- 
nities. Walter  Reuther  was  a  member  of 
it.  They  were  not  all  coQege  professors. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  am  pretty  sure  they 
were  conscientious,  but  what  they  knew 
about  American  politics  U  something 
else. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  There  was  a  large  and 
varied  representaUon. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  sure  they  were 
conscientious. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  vrould  tbe 
Senator  from  Mississippi  permit  me  to 
Interrupt  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
brleflj? 

Mr.  EASTLAfro.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or  without 
my  remarks  counting  as  more  than  one 
speech  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
request  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  usual 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
my  distinguished  committee  chairman. 

I  thought  perhaps  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  make 
one  brief  statement  out  of  deference  to 
the  modesty  of  our  colleague  from  Oltla- 
homa.  I  think  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  a  legitimate 
one.  Just  because  a  panel  is  established 
does  not  mean  Its  members  have  any 
political  sophistication.  However,  I  think 
that  this  particular  panel  had  a  rare 
combination  of  Intellectual  capacity,  po- 
litical sophistication,  and  diversity  of 
philosophy,  region  of  the  country,  and 
profession. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  not  brag 
about  his  own  credentials,  but  I  think 
It  significant  that  at  the  time  the  Com- 
mission was  meeting  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  the  Ooyemor  of  his  State. 
Also  on  that  panel  was  another  Governor, 
or  a  former  Governor,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Kemer. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  to 
be  gained  by  putting  labels  or  tags  on 
the  various  members  of  the  panel.  I 
would,  however,  suppose  that,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
present  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BELLMON  >  probably  represented  a  more 
conservative  view,  than  did  Qovemor 
Kerner. 

We  did  have  a  diversity  of  representa- 
tion on  that  panel.  Indeed,  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma  repre.sented  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Governor  of  Illinois  rep- 
resented the  Democratic  Party.  Walter 
Reuther  represented  labor  and  BUI  Oos- 
sett.  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  represented 
management. 

That  was  the  type  of  constituency  rep- 
resented across  the  board  by  that  Com- 
ml&sion. 

As  the  lead-off  witness  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  as  one  who  was  maklnc  • 
hard  pitch  for  direct  election.  I  must  say 
that  when  I  left  the  witoees  chair  I  said. 
"Boy.  oh  boy,  if  such  a  diverse  panel  can 
reach  agreement  on  anything,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  will  be  greatly  sur- 
prised." This  panel  studied  the  qucstton 
diligently  for  10  months,  and  did  reach 
a  conclusion.  I  think  that  speaks  very 
well  for  the  results — the  measure  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 
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I  appreciate  the  tolerance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  they  were  fine 
gentlemen.  They  are  entitled  to  their 
opinions,  but  they  did  not  influence  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  deals  made 
with  a  "spoiler"  or  splinter  party  can- 
didate imder  the  40-percent  plurality 
system  to  induce  him  to  run  or  not  to  run 
would  be  secret  and  not  known  to  the 
public.  The  public  would  learn  about 
those  deals  too  late,  after  the  electlrn 
was  over,  and  after  the  successful  candi- 
date was  In  office  and  dehvering  on  his 
promises  and  commitments 

One  reason  that  this  kind  of  poUUcal 
game  is  much  more  likely  to  be  played 
under  a  40-percent  plurality  system  of 
direct  election  than  under  the  present 
system  is  the  nature  of  public  opinion 
polls  In  the  United  States  Public  opin- 
ion polls  are  highly  accurate  at  Judging 
national  public  opinion.  They  are  much 
less  accurate  at  dealing  with  the  impact 
of  a  third-party  candidacy  upon  the  two 
major  parties  in  each  of  the  50  SUtes. 
For  example,  many  students  of  the  1968 
Presidential  election  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  on  the  whole,  Governor  Wallace's 
candidacy  hurt  President  Nixon  more 
than  It  did  then  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. However,  there  is  keen  specula- 
tion that  In  certain  individual  States 
which  went  one  way  or  the  other  by  a 
relatively  close  margin.  Governor  Wal- 
lace's candidacy  might  have  been  deci- 
sive In  throwing  the  States'  electoral 
votes  to  Mr.  Humphrey.  Since  the  name 
of  the  game  under  the  present  system  is 
to  carry  States,  it  Is  very  hazardous  for 
a  major  party  candidate  to  have  any 
dealings  with  a  third-party  candidate. 

It  is  Imperative  to  understand  thatlf 
we  switch  to  a  40-percent  plurality  sys- 
tem of  direct  election,  all  this  will 
change.  Since  third-party  candidacies 
are  almost  always  issue  oriented,  the 
public  opinion  polls  can  give  the  mana- 
gers of  the  two  major  parties  a  clear 
reading  of  the  political  impact  of  a  third- 
party  candidacy  under  a  system  of  direct 
election. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodwin,  who  was  an  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, told  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  his 
experiences  with  New  York  SUte  poli- 
tics and  the  manner  to  which  minor  par- 
ties operate  In  that  State.  Part  of  Mr. 
Goodwin's  testimony  Is  as  follows; 

To  »«<  tliAt  tbl5  la  mort  tbsn  a  theoreti- 
cal poaalblllty  let  ua  look  at  the  experience 
of  Hew  York.  Th»t  State  la  «a  close  to  s 
miniature  nation.  In  terms  of  dlveralty  of 
population  and  mtercata,  aa  any  In  the  Union. 
It  la  aa  large  aa  aome  oountrlea.  New  Tork 
now  baa  four  partlaa.  Tbe  two  amaUer  par- 
ttaa — Ubarmls  and  oonaervatlvaa — cannot 
carry  a  aingle  city  or  borougii.  but  wltliln 
a  State  that  doea  Dot  matter.  Popular  vote  la 
everything  In  atatewlde  conteata.  The  reanlt 
13  that  both  minor  partlea  are  Important, 
and  can  malce  a  dedalva  dltrereoce  In  a  eloae 
race.  They  behave,  on  the  8tat«  scale,  exactly 
aa  we  speculated  Uiat  minor  partlea  might 
act  on  the  national  aeale:  offering  andorse- 
menta,  making  daala,  and  running  their  own 
candidates.  For  their  meml>ers  a  aeparate 
party  has  proved  the  surest  route  to  real 
power.  If  we  move  to  direct  election,  there 
la  no  reason  wbateoever  why  tbe  same  wis 


not  t>c  true  at  xb*  national  level.  In  tact, 
operating  juat  In  New  Tork  both  tbe  Utxral 
and  oonacrvative  parQea  receive  more  votaa 
than  tile  total  margin  oi  national  victory  In 
two  of  our  last  three  prealdentlal  elections. 


leculailty  m  tbe  voting  or  voU-oounting 
process,  a  reooimt  of  all  of  the  votes  in 
the  challenged  precincu  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  determine  the  winner 
This  oould  well  entail  the  recounting  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions 
of  votes.  All  of  the  more  than  seventy 
million  votes  cast  in  the  Nation  might 
have  to  be  recounted  in  order  to  get  a 
true  and  fair  result. 

During  this  time,  which  would  doubt- 
less be  weeks,  the  American  people  would 
be  In  doabt  and  uncertainty  as  to  tbe 
identity  of  the  winners. 

The  doubt  and  uncertainty  caused  by 
a  recount  of  tbe  votes  might  result  not 
only  In  the  usual  two-party  presidential 
race,  but  could  also  result  In  a  multi- 
party race  The  recount  in  the  event  of 

^^^^ „„.  ,„„     the  mulU-party  race  could  Involve  toe 

chance  jou  are  going  to     question  of  which  candidate  received  the 
most  votes,  but  It  could  also  Involve  the 


Mr.  Goodwin  used  bis  knowledge  of 

New  York  politics  to  make  tbe  point  that 
splinter  parties  and  spoiler  candidates 
would  have  every  Incentive  to  run  or 
threaten  lo  run  for  the  Presidency  under 
a  system  of  direct  popular  election,  even 
though  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  to  wm. 
This  was  brought  out  in  a  colloquy  with 
Senator  Bath,  as  follows: 

Senator  Bath,  or  oooraa.  yon  an  not  very 
powarful  If  you  cannot  win  m  tilia  political 
proceas.  and  I  think  that  la  ttu  thing  that 
would  tM  In  a  persoo'a  mind,  in  the  leaden' 
minds  when  setting  up  this  plan.  Are  we 
ultimately  going  to  win  and  affect  the  out- 
come? And  tbe  chances  are  that  the  more  you 
proliferate  the  le 
have  of  winning. 

Ur.  OooDWlv  Tou  can  be  very  powerful  If 
you  have  the  capaelty  to  make  otiieia  win  or 
Inaa.  witness  Alex  Boee  in  New  York,  nan 
thni^^   you  can  never  win  youjvclf. 

Without  making  any  political  or  any 
other  kinds  of  Judgments  of  Mr.  Alex 
Rose,  it  is  well  known  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  p<riitlcal  kingpins  of  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State.  He  does  not  run  for 
public  ofBce  himself  and  probably  could 
not  be  elected,  but  as  Mr.  Goodwin  says, 
he  has  the  "capacity  to  make  others  vrtn 
or  lose." 

I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  re- 
quiring only  a  40-percent  plurality  to 
win  a  direct  popular  election  would  re- 
sult in  the  emergence  of  one  or  more 
"kingmakers."  I  do  not  think  that  this 
would  be  good  for  the  Nation. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  that  doubt 
and  uncertainty  would  exist  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  between  the  flrat  and  eec- 
ond  elections  as  to  who  the  next  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  would  be.  this, 
too.  Is  baaed  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
American  poUtics  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  Is  based  on  the  unspoken  premise 
that  the  American  people  are  so  emo- 
tionally and  Intellectually  Immature, 
that  the  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  Interim  between  the  first 
and  second  elections  would  be  so  great 
as  to  cause  stresses,  strains,  and  raptures 
in  our  social  and  political  fabric.  In  my 
opinion,  the  American  people  are  mature 
and  stable  enough  to  participate  ta  a 
nmoff  Section  without  causing  undue 
stresses  or  strains.  The  American  people 
have  shown  their  spirit  and  fortitude 
under  recent  crises  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude, such  as  the  assasslnaUon  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

The  people  of  other  natioos,  such  as 
Prance,  have  recently  undergone  the  ex- 
perience of  choosing  their  national  leader 
In  a  runoff  election.  This  was  accom- 
phshed  without  any  great  strain  or  up- 
heaval. I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  more  stable  than  the  French,  and 
would  be  even  better  equipped  for  this 
situation. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
40-pert:ent  plurality  system  would  not 
assure  that  the  American  people  would 
be  free  from  doubt  and  uncertainty  as 
lo  who  the  next  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  be. 

If  the  popular  vote  totals  were  cloae 
and  charges  were  made  of  fraud  or  Ir- 


question  of  whether  any  candidate  re- 
ceived the  necessary  40  percent  of  the 
votes. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  American 
voters  might  grow  weary  of  politics  in  a 
runoff  election  and  might  be  less  atten- 
tive to  the  issue,  our  recent  political  his- 
tory suggests  that  this  contention  has 
little  support.  A  runoff  election  campaign 
often  sharpens  the  Issues  and,  conse- 
quenUy,  there  is  a  greater  turnout  of 
voters  in  the  runoff  election  than  in  the 
first  election.  For  example,  in  the  19(19 
mayor's  election  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
number  of  votes  cast  in  the  ninoff  elec- 
tion exceeded  the  number  of  votes  In 
the  first  election  by  more  than  130,000 
votes. 

This  has  happened  In  a  number  of 
other  elections  In  the  States  or  cities 
where  nmoffs  in  the  absence  of  a  ma- 
jority are  required  hi  primary  or  general 
elections. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  arguments 
might  be  made  in  favor  of  the  40-percent 
plurality  system  and  against  the  50-per- 
cent reqtiirement.  they  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, far  outweighed  by  the  compelllne 
neces.«lty  to  have  our  President  and  Vice 
President  elected  by  a  true  popular  man- 
date of  a  majority  of  the  electorate. 
~Mr.  President,  another  compelling  rea- 
son why  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  should  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate  is  that  It  would  have  the 
effect.  If  adopted,  of  further  diminishing 
the  political  power  of  the  people  of  the 
less  populous  States.  The  political  power 
of  the  great  urhan  States  would  be  In- 
creased even  more  than  It  Is  under  the 
present  system. 

AoeonUsg  to  a  19«9  study.  34  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  lose 
Presddential  Influence  in  a  switch  from 
the  electoral  college  to  the  direct  popu- 
lar TOte.  Only  15  would  gain,  and  one 
State.  Oregon,  would  neither  gain  nor 
lose  Influence. 

Every  State  that  would  gain  power 
from  the  direct  popular  vote  Is  an  Indns- 
trlal  State  of  the  North  or  West,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Florida. 

Ten  of  the  11  Southern  States  would 
loee  significantly— from  10  percent, 
Texas,  to  39  percent.  South  Carolina— 
under  a  popular-vote  system.  Potir  of 
the  five  border  States  would  also  lose 
There  are  17  States  with  flve  dectoral 
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Totea  or  (ever,  all  outside  tbe  Souib  and 
border.  All  17  would  lose  subslantlaUy— 
Irom  21.5  percent— Nebraska — to  80  per- 
ceot — Alaska. 

The  Southern  and  Border  States  would 
lose  power  because  their  voten.  white 
and  black,  tend  to  vote  far  less  fre- 
quently than  Northern  and  Western 
voters.  A  popular-vote  election  would 
tend  to  reward  voter  turnout,  rather  than 
actual  population. 

The  smaller  Sutes  would  lose  because 
uzuler  the  electoral  college  they  have  a 
bonus  of  two  votes  each,  based  on  the 
numtier  of  Senators.  While  the  larger 
States  also  get  this  bonus.  In  their  ca^e 
It  represents  a  much  smaller  increment 
in  percentage  terms  Thus.  Wyoming  s 
presidential  influence  is  marked  up  300 
percent — from  one  to  three  electoral 
votes— iy  its  two-vote  bonus,  while 
Pennsylvania  gains  only  7  percent — from 
37  to  29.  In  a  switch  to  the  popular  vote, 
taking  all  variables  Into  consideration. 
Pennsylvania's  prc-ildentlal  influence 
would  rise  by  20  percent,  while  Wyo- 
ming s  would  decline  by  70  percent. 

A  shift  to  the  popular  vote  would  pro- 
foundly alter  the  tone  of  future  cam- 
paigns. Party  platforms  will  move  awaj' 
from  concessions  to  the  SotUh  and  the 
non-Southern  small  States,  and  candi- 
dates will  concentrate  their  campaign  ef- 
forts and  appeals  In  the  Northern  indus- 
trial States  which  have  the  major  con- 
centrations of  voters  Deemphaslzed  by 
presidential  candidates  and  platforms  of 
the  future  will  be:  the  South,  the  border. 
the  Mountain,  and  Plains  States,  the 
farm  belt,  plus  small  States  like  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Vermont.  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware  that 
fall  mto  none  of  these  categories. 

In  addition,  national  convention 
delegation  assignments  «ill  tend  to  re- 
flect this  profound  political  shift.  In  all 
conventions  through  1968.  delegates  have 
been  assigned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  electoral  votes.  If  the  electoral- 
vote  system  Is  repealed,  delegates  will 
undoubtedly  come  to  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  popular  vote  turnout.  In  the 
case  of  the  Democrats,  the  MoOovem 
Commission  has  already  recooun ended 
changes  along  these  lines.  Once  again, 
the  big  loser?  will  be  the  South  and  lar- 
der States — where  vote  turnout  is  com- 
paratively low — and  the  smaller  States 
of  the  North  and  West,  whose  percent- 
age of  the  national  popular  vote  is  so 
much  smaller  than  their  peroentace  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

Thus,  the  South,  the  border,  and  the 
smaller  States  will  have  considerably  less 
influence  In  writing  platforms  and  choos- 
ing presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates  of  the  future.  And  once  the 
convention  Is  over,  these  candidates  will 
pa;  considerably  less  attention  than 
presently  to  the  South  and  border  and 
Western  States,  and  will  tend  to  bypass 
the  smaller  States  altogether. 

The  central  presidential  battlegrotmd 
In  canTentteOE  as  well  as  elections,  will 
eneompasa  a  high-population  belt  of 
State*  ranging  from  lower  New  England 
and  the  middle  Atlantic  out  to  the  In- 
dustrial State*  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Tbe 
only  significant  coimterweight  to  this 
battleground  will  be  the  larger  Sun  Belt 


Statee  of  California.  Texas,  and  Florida, 
which  will  have  a  decidedly  subsidiary 
influence  owing  to  their  lesser  numtien 
and  to  voter  turnout  In  Texas  and 
Florida,  which  is  considerably  below  the 
national  average. 

In  the  19«8  election.  California.  Texas, 
and  Florida  cast  17.1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional popular  vote.  The  largest  1 1  States 
of  the  Northeast  and  Qreat  Lakes  cast 
48.4  percent.  The  remaining  38  States 
combined  cast  only  34.S  percent — little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  national  vote. 

In  the  1968  electoral  college,  by  con- 
trast, the  other  36  States  cast  a  plurality 
of  the  total  vote — 44.6  percent.  Tbe  II 
largest  Northeastern  and  Oreat  Lakes 
States  cast  40.7,  while  the  Sun  Belt  trio 
oast  14.7. 

The  Sun  Belt's  apparent  gain  under 
the  popular  vote  is  misleading:  most  of 
this  represents  its  larger-than-average 
population  Increase  slnee  the  1960  cen- 
sus on  which  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege Is  based.  These  heavy  gains  will  be 
reflected  In  electoral  college  apportion- 
ment following  the  1970  census. 

Based  on  estimated  1970  census  figures, 
the  three  Sun  Belt  States  would  gain 
only  marginally  by  a  switch  to  popular 
voting.  The  nine  remaining  Southern 
States  would  lose  an  average  of  22  per- 
cent of  their  present  strength,  while  tbe 
11  Northeast  and  Oreat  Lakes  States 
would  gain  20  percent.  The  17  smallest 
States — not  counting  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— would  decline  from  an  esti- 
mated 1973  electoral  vote  share  of  11.88 
percent  to  6.69  percent  of  the  popular 
vote — a  drop  of  nearly  45  percent. 

Under  a  direct  popular  vote,  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates 
of  the  future  would  be  ill  advised  to  ex- 
pend much  of  their  time  or  attention 
outside  the  11  large  urban  States  of  the 
Northeastern  quadrant  of  the  cotmtiy. 

And  It  goes  without  saying  that  any 
President  elected  by  popular  vote  wotjld 
be  compelled  to  devote  a  far  bigger  share 
of  his  programs  and  coiusems  to  the  po- 
litically crucial  population  centers  of  this 
same  Northeastern  quadrant. 

This  is  why  repeal  of  the  electoral 
college,  and  its  replacement  by  a  direct 
popular  vote,  would  affect  revolutionar)' 
changes  not  only  In  the  national  politi- 
cal process,  but  in  the  entire  thrust  and 
emphasis  of  ttie  Nation  itself. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  a  table  showing 
the  effect  on  the  political  power  of  the 
States  In  Presidential  elections,  in  the 
event  the  direct  election  system  is 
adopted,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou). 
as  follows: 

If  PRESBtNTS  ASE  atCTED  BY  rOPUlAI  VOTE- 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  are  startling  with  relation  to  the 
political  power  of  the  small  States  as 
agaUist  the  large  States.  Tbe  SUtes 
whose  political  influence  In  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
would  be  increased  more  than  15  per- 
cent in  the  event  we  change  to  a  direct 
popular  system  are:  New  Tork.  Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  Michigan. 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts.  Indiana,  and 
Mlimesota.  The  States  whose  political 
power  would  be  diminished  by  15  per- 
cent or  more  are:  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina.  West  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas.  Nebraska.  Arizona,  Dtah, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island.  New  Mexico,  New 
Hampshire.  Idaho.  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana. North  DakoU,  Hawaii,  Delaware, 
Vermont.  Nevada.  Wyoming,  and  Alaska. 

The  last  eight  named  of  these  States 
would  sustain  a  loss  of  50  percent  or 
more  In  the  Influence  they  had  In  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Congress 
should  unwisely  adopt  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  am 
of  the  firm  belief  that  It  would  have 
little  or  no  chance  of  being  ratlfled  by 
the  States.  When  the  people  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  small,  less  populous 


States  realize  that  one  of  the  political 
eSects  of  this  change  would  be  to  mini- 
mize their  political  power  still  further, 
then  there  will  be  very  little  chance  of 
securing  ratlflcation  by  the  necessary  38 
States. 

The  proponents  of  the  direct  election 
system  have  tried  to  appease  the  concern 
of  those  of  us  who  are  worried  about  the 
loss  of  small-State  Influetice  by  relying 
on  the  testimony  of  one  Dr  John  P. 
Banzhalf  and  his  computers  Dr.  Banz- 
haf  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Corutltutional  Amendments  that  he  had 
programed  a  great  many  flgures  into  his 
computer  and  that  the  results  conclu- 
sive^ proved  that  the  people  In  the 
smaller,  less  populous  States  would  gain 
a  political  advantage  as  a  restilt  of 
change  to  the  direct  popular  election 
system. 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Banzhaf  and 
his  computers.  I  believe  that  flesh  and 
blood  human  beings  are  better  able  to 
perceive  what  Is  in  their  own  political 
interests,  or  what  is  to  their  own  political 
detriment,  better  than  any  computer. 

The  New  York  Times  published  a  very 
interesting  survey  of  sentiment  in  the 
50  State  legislatures  on  the  Issue  of  sub- 
stituting popular  election  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent for  the  electoral  system.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  survey  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  8.  1969. 
be  printed  in  the  Recoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

STATES'  SENTIIIEHT  ON  aECTION  PDOPOSAL 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
vary  significant  that  the  eight  State 
legislatures  which  were  listed  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  direct  electicm  plan  as  of 
October  1969.  were  Alabama.  Ckilorado. 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Dtah.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nine  State  legisla- 
tures that  were  listed  as  "strongly  faT> 
orable"  to  the  direct  election  plan  are: 
Connecticut,  Iiiaryland,  Maasachusetts, 
Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ore- 
gon, Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin. 

It  is  striking  to  me  that  all  of  the 
legislatures  listed  as  "strongly  opposed" 
are  Mountain  States.  Southern  States, 
or  Plains  states,  and  that  each  of  these 
States  is  basically  small  In  population 
with  relation  to  the  other  States,  where- 
as of  the  nine  States  listed  as  "strongly 
favorable"  all  but  one.  Oregon,  is  located 
In  the  Northeast  quadrant  of  the  Nation 
and  tend  to  be  highly  populated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  when  the  members  of  many 
of  the  State  legislatures  listed  as  "some- 
what favorable"  In  the  New  York  Times 
survey  are  fully  appraised  of  the  politi- 
cal setback  that  would  be  suffered  by 
their  respective  States  if  m  convert  to  a 
direct  election  system,  many  of  these 
legislatures  would  decide  to  oppose  this 
amendment  if  it  were  submitted  to  them 
for  ratlflcation.  We  must  remember  that 
this  New  York  Times  survey  was  made 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969,  in  the 
full  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  direct 
Section  plan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
members  of  these  State  legislatures  have 
had  a  chance  to  reflect  upon  this  propo- 
sition and  now  oppose  It. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  If,  by  some  mis- 
chance, this  proiX)sal  Is  submitted  to  the 
States,  that  a  greater  eftort  will  be  miule 
to  inform  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures  as  to  the  detrimental  eltects 
upon  their  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  from  a  particular 
region  whose  political  Influence  will  be 
diminished  by  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
These  are  the  Southern  States. 

The  1968  presidential  elections  demon- 
strated one  clear  fact,  and  that  is,  un- 
der the  electoral  college  system  it  is 
poUtically  dangerous  in  the  long  run 
to  attack  or  kick  around  a  group  of 
States.  Prior  to  the  1968  presidential 
elections  a  certain  type  of  politician  In 
the  country  perceived  that  political  prof- 
it could  be  made  by  attacking  the  South- 
ern States.  The  1968  election  showe4l  ttiat 
this  Is  not  correct.  Two  very  interesting 
developments  occurred  during  that  cam- 
paign and  election.  First,  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  were  actively  courted 
by  two  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  past,  one  major  party 
candidate  would  be  willing  to  active- 
ly seek  southern  votes,  but  the  other 
condldate  would  carry  such  Southern 
States  as  he  could  based  on  party 
orranlzation  or  tradition.  In  the  1968 
election,  however,  there  was  active  com- 
petition for  these  southern  electoral 
votes. 

The  other  Interesting  development  of 
the  1968  election  is  that  southern  elec- 
toral votes  were  crucial  to  President  Nlx- 
on'.s  electoral  vote  majority. 

If  we  retain  our  present  electoral  sys- 


tem, the  political  message  from  the 
Southern  States  to  the  leaden  of  both 
poUtical  parties  will  t>e  read  loud  and 
clear: 

E>o  oot  tre«4  oa  us;  do  ibot  abauc  tu.  If 
you  do.  you  wUl  be  defeated. 

However,  if  we  adopt  the  direct  elec- 
tive system  and  the  Southern  States  lose 
a  great  deal  of  their  weight  in  tbe  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, then  some  of  these  politicians 
above  mentioned  might  again  perceive 
political  profit  in  attacking  the  South - 
em  States  and  southern  people. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  let  this  happen. 
I  hope  that  other  Senators  from  the 
South  will  Join  with  us  in  helping  to 
defeat  this  unwise  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  another  strong  reason 
for  opposing  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  that  a  system  of  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  necessitate  strict  Federal  con- 
trol of  those  elections.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  rigid  uniformity  must  be  an 
Integral  part  of  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal If  tbe  one-man,  one-vote  rule  Is  to 
be  truly  Implemented.  If  the  President  is 
to  be  ejected  by  popular  vote  in  a  nation- 
wide election.  State  boundaries  and  Ju- 
risdictions will  become  inconveniences. 
All  Statee  would,  of  necessity,  have  to 
conform  their  election  laws  to  a  single 
Federal  standard. 

Serious  questions  must  be  raised  con- 
cerning the  new  election  machinery  and 
standards  which  must  be  created  in  or- 
der to  have  a  smoothy  run  national 
plebiscite. 

Ffedetal  laws  or  guidelines  would  have 
to  be  enacted  to  regulate,  among  other 
things,  the  eligibility  of  parties  and  can- 
didates: the  coimting  of  ballots  and  the 
declaration  of  the  winner;  the  validat- 
ing and  counting  of  absentee  ballots:  the 
penalties  and  prohltiltions  applicable  to 
electloDs:  the  rules  concerning  recounts : 
the  forura  for  the  consideration  of  con- 
tested elections:  the  registration  dead- 
lines and  a  host  of  related  matters  now 
covered  by  State  laws.  IiKleed.  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  envision  a  FMeral  decUon  board 
charged  with  tctal  reeponsIMllty  for  run- 
ning the  election  down  to  and  Including 
the  stafllng  of  180.000  polling  places.  The 
proponents  of  the  direct  election  system 
seek  to  answer  our  concern  of  the  prob- 
ability of  complete  Federal  control  and 
supei  vision  of  Presidential  elections  by 
assuring  us  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion I  only  grants  Congrea  a  "reserve 
power"  to  enact  legislation,  and  that  the 
States  are  allowed  to  retain  their  pri- 
mary authority  in  the  conduct  of  presi- 
dential elections.  Let  us  examine  this  so- 
called  reaerve  power  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  would  vest  in  Congress  and 
see  how  innocent  that  power  Is.  Section 
3  of  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  1  ivovldes 
that:  The  dectors  of  President  and  VIee 
President  In  each  Sute  shall  have  tbe 
quallfleations  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature,  except  that  for  electon  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  legis- 
lature of  any  State  may  prescribe  less 
restrictive  residence  qualifications  and 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presl- 
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dODt  the  CongMBB  may  eststdlsta  unl- 
fonn  residence  quallflcatlons.  Section  4 
provides  that: 

The  tunes.  plaooB,  And  manner  of  boldlnc 
sucb  election!  and  entitlement  to  Inclusion 
on  tlie  ballot  shall  be  preecrtbed  In  each 
Slate  by  the  leglslatuj«  thereol;  but  the 
Oongreea  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulatlona.  The  days  for  such 
elections  shall  be  determined  by  Oongreas 
and  shall  be  uniform  throu^out  the  United 
Statea.  The  Oon«re«s  shall  prescrlba  by  law. 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  In  which  the 
mulu  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared. 

It  can  be  seen  that  althoagh  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  sectloiM  2  and  4  pay  Upeervlce 
to  the  prtndple  ol  State  control  of  elec- 
tions, tliat  vast  plenary  power  \t  vested 
in  Congress  at  Its  pleasure  to  completely 
overturn  State  laws  pertaining  to  resi- 
dency qualiflcations  (or  electors  and  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
presidential  elections  and  entitlement  to 
tpi-iniitfin  on  the  ballot.  Consnss  Is 
granted  the  authority  at  any  time  after 
the  adoption  and  rstiflcatlon  of  this 
amendment  to  enact  a  complete  body  of 
general  law  dealing  with  these  vital  mat- 
ters wtiich  had  been  thought  or  properly 
left  with  tiie  SWtes.  For  example,  the 
"times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
such  elections"  would  certainly  encom- 
pass and  Include  such  Federal  functions 
as  determining  the  mode  of  voting,  decid- 
ing who  will  count  the  votes,  providing 
gupervlslcxi  to  prevent  fraud,  and  prom- 
ulgating a  system  whereby  the  results  of 
the  balloting  could  be  determined  and 
publicly  proclaimed. 

This  Is  the  nature  of  the  so-called  re- 
serve power  wiilch  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  vest  in  the  Congress. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  If  we  adopt 
the  system  of  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Tire  President,  no  more  than 
one  presidential  election  would  be  held 
under  State  standards  prescribing  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  the 
elections  and  entitlement  to  Incluilan  en 
the  ballot  and  residency  qiiaimrattons. 
After  that,  the  pressure  would  be  irreslst- 
ahle  for  uniform  Federal  standards.  In 
fact,  probably  not  even  cne  election 
would  be  held  under  State  standards. 

The  whole  thrust  of  Senate  .loint 
ReaolutloD  1  is  that  the  States  should 
have  no  role  m  ttie  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Uniformity  is 
the  teystone  of  the  direct  election  sys- 
tem. If  an  else  is  to  yield  to  the  slogan, 
"one-person,  one-vote"  in  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  then 
how  can  one  Justify  the  various  States 
having  different  residency  Quallllcatlons? 
How  can  one  Justify  one  State  being  per- 
mitted to  Impose  a  literacy  test  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting,  while  other  States 
do  not  have  such  reqnlrcments?  How  can 
one  Justify  a  situation  In  which  a  voter 
of  one  State  might  be  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  for  the  candidates  of  his 
ehoioe  becaoae  ttiey  were  not  eligible  for 
Ineloalon  on  the  ballot  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  while  citizens  of  other 
States  who  wish  to  vote  for  these  candi- 
dates are  able  to  do  so  under  more  lenient 
State  Etandante? 
Obviously,  none  of  these  variations  m 


State  laws  can  be  Justified  under  the 
logic  of  "one-person,  one- vote,"  the  same 
logic  which  would  underlie  the  adoption 
and  ratification  of  the  direct  dection 
system.  Under  all  at  these  sltusttons,  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  vote,  or  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  his  ehoioe,  will  be 
deziled  by  operation  of  the  differences  of 
the  various  State  laws.  This  difference  In 
treatment  can  only  be  cured  by  the  adop- 
tion of  uniform  Federal  laws. 

My  friend,  the  esteemed  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  has  taken  a  great 
Interest  In  this  matter  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  has  added  a  great  deal 
to  our  enlightenment.  He  wrote  some  in- 
dividual views  on  Senate  Joint  Resola- 
tion  1  which  are  found  on  pages  M  and 
23  or  the  committee  report.  1  cannot 
agree  with  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Senator  Gwrrni  In  the  Individual  views, 
but  the  thoughts  he  expresses  have  a 
compelling  logic.  During  committee  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  Senator  Qkif- 
rrs  offered  amendments  to  make  sec- 
tions 2  and  4  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolu- 
tlon  1  read  as  follows: 

The  Congreea  shall  preecrlbe  the  quallflca- 
tlona  for  electors  of  President  and  Vtoe-Preel- 
dent  In  each  atate  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  qualflcatlons  shaU  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  states. 

The  Congress  shall  preecnbe.  by  proTtHans 
of  law  uniform  throughout  the  united  States, 
the  day^i  for  sucb  elections,  the  requirements 
for  entitlement  to  Inclusion  on  the  ballot 
therein;  the  times,  places,  and  manner  erf 
holding  such  elections  within  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  In  which  the 
reaults  of  such  slectlons  shall  be  ssoertalned. 
certified  end  declared:  and  the  manner  In 
which  and  the  period  for  which  ballots  cast 
In  such  elections  itiall  be  preserved. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  individual  views  of  Senator 
Gritfin  : 

In  addition  to  my  reservations  outlined  In 
■Separate  viewa"  concerning  the  runoff  elec- 
tion. I  am  concerned  because  Senste  Joint 
Resolution  1  does  not  require  that  uniform 
elecuon  procedures  and  voter  quallflcatlons 
be  established  as  part  of  the  plan  to  elect 
the  President  by  direct  popular  tow. 

To  make  each  vote  cast  for  President  any- 
where In  the  united  States  equal  to  every 
other  vote  Is  a  commendable  goal.  But  It 
would  make  no  ienae  under  such  a  system  to 
count  the  votes  of  18-year-olds  In  some 
States,  IB-year-olds  In  others,  and  21-year- 
olds  In  yet  others.  Of  course,  the  current  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  by  statute 
may  provide  a  partial  answer— If  the 
statuta  Is  bald  to  be  constitutional  by  the 
Suprcms  Court. 

Purthermore.  It  would  be  Inooasistent  and 
self-defeating  to  leave  each  Slate  with  Juna- 
dlcllon.  as  Senate  Joint  ReeoluUoo  1  does,  to 
determine  which  candidates  for  President 
will  appear  on  the  ballot  and  the  clrcum- 
Btancea  under  which  ballots  for  President 
will  be  counted. 

In  light  of  the  premise  on  which  the  direct 
popular  vote  Is  foundsd — that  Is.  making 
every  vote  count — It  Is  essential  (o  guard 
against  any  device  which  would  tend  to 
dilute  the  vote  of  any  Individual  or  dasa  of 
Individuals.  To  leave  each  State  with  Juris- 
diction to  determine  voter  qualiacatlons  and 
Inclusion  on  the  ballot  would  Invite  discredit 
on  the  claim  that  every  cltUsen  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  election  of 
the  President 

Consequently.  I  believe  Seetlinia  3  and  4  of 


Senate  Jouat  Resolution  1  should  be  amended 
tn  socordance  with  the  amendments  which  X 
proposed  in  committee.  The  result  of  adopt- 
ing such  amendments  will  be  to  oonljrm  the 
public  expectation  of  equal  participation  In 
the  selection  of  a  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  take  over  these  State 
functions  of  holding  elections,  but  I  must 
sgree  with  ius  logic  m  carrying  the  thrust 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  to  its  lacteal 
cansequences. 

My  esteemed  colleague.  Senator 
Coaiifl,  honored  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  1  by  giving  some  extremely 
interesting  and  pertinent  testimony. 
During  the  course  of  his  testimony.  Sen- 
ator CuaTis  read  from  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  an  eminent  attorney  of  his 
SUte,  Hon.  Clarence  A.  Davis.  Ttiis 
statement  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  read 
concerning  the  ineviuble  Federal  con- 
trol of  the  election  macliinery  in  the 
unhappy  event  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
Is  added  to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Davis 
also  dealt  with  other  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  portions  of  Mr.  Davis'  statement 
as  quoted  by  Senator  Ctntns  are  as 
follows: 

U  la  Unpoaalble  to  go  to  the  system  of 
direct  voting  without  that  being  fallowed  by 
other  Federal  controls  of  our  elections,  and 
what  other  things  I  know  not.  But  If  we  are 
to  have  direct  election  of  presldenU.  we 
obviously  will  hsve  to  have  Federal  election 
laws  covering  the  limes  and  places  of  voting, 
qualifications  of  voters,  snd  the  enforcement 
of  election  laws. 

We  clearly  would  have  to  aet  up  a  Federal 
bureau  of  elections  to  hold  and  supervise  all 
presidential  elections.  We  would  have  to  have 
Federal  clerks.  Federal  counung  boards. 
Federal  anoopers,  and  I  suspect  we  would 
end  up  with  not  less  than  36.000  additional 
Federal  employees  to  run  our  elections.  We 
will  have  Federal  Inspectors  snd  Federal 
clerks  of  election.  Federal  counting  boartls  In 
every  county  snd  sisable  municipality  within 
the  United  SUlea. 

It  is  a  small  wonder  that  we  have  now  some 
S  to  fl  million  Federal  employees  and  they 
have  all  grown  out  of  Just  such  Innocent 
sounding  phrases  and  direct  election  of 
presidents. 

Furthennore.  we  would  hsve  obliterated 
the  votce  of  the  Statea  In  the  selection  of  the 
presidents.  State  lines  would  mean  nothing 
and  the  candidates  would  obviously  confine 
their  campaigns  to  the  vest  metropolitan 
areas  which,  under  this  system  of  pooling  of 
votes,  would  control  the  elections  completely 
The  remaining  Statea.  for  practical  piupoaas, 
are  dlsenfrsnchlaed  and  of  no  real  ooQse- 
quence. 

The  operation  ot  such  a  plan,  obvloualy, 
would  require  a  Federal  compilation  of  voter 
lists.  In  other  words,  a  list  of  an  cttlaens 
entitled  to  vote.  And  once  we  have  started 
down  this  road,  how  long  wUI  It  be  before 
there  Is  a  movement  for  a  nationwide  Fed- 
eral referendum  on  the  Acta  of  Oongraii 
utilising  these  same  Federal  voting  Uata;  and 
how  long  before  we  will  have  Initiative  pro- 
posals from  these  same  voting  lists:  and  how 
long  will  It  be  before  there  vrlU  be  a  cam- 
paign to  the  eseot  that  thaae  Uttl*  staMs 
are  not  entitled  to  two  eenaton  but  seaat<ws 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
votars  In  the  state? 

In  other  worda,  do  we  change  the  baale 
government  ot  tn*  ITnltad  Statta  ot  a  n- 
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public  of  sovereign  states  Into  s  nsUonwIde 
democracy  knowing  that  attempted  pure 
democracy  throughout  history  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction? 

But  It  Is  said  the  electoral  college  has  a 
couple  of  weaknesses,  so  we  bum  down  the 
bam  to  get  a  couple  of  rats.  On  the  contrary, 
we  could  prevent  those  weaknesses  by  elect- 
ing the  members  of  tbe  alsctoral  college  by 
oongreaslcfial  districts  compelled  by  the  law 
to  vole  as  their  district  voted,  without  losing 
the  Identity  of  the  sutes  or  the  areas  within 
the  states  or  permitting  them  to  bs  engulfed 
by  tbe  votes  of  melrc^oUtan  areas  which  ID 
turn  would  perish  In  30  days  If  Nebraska  and 
small  slates  dldnt  feed  them. 

And  what  about  election  contests?  Do  we 
Ue  up  the  whole  question  of  who  Is  electad 
president  because  somebody  starts  an  eiac- 
tlon  ooDtast  Id  Tezaa  or  Chicago?  Undar  the 
preaent  system  at  least,  that  contast  only 
affects  the  result  of  that  particular  elate  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  can  proceed  normally. 
But  a  contest  In  New  York  or  Chicago  with 
their  minions  of  votes  under  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan  can  tie  up  the  whole  election  of  a 
President  of  tha  (Tnlted  Statea 

Suppose  a  total  reooMt  was  called  for.  The 
term  of  the  President  oirald  aiplxe  before  that 
could  ever  be  completed.  AdBdttadly  then  i» 
localized  fraud  or  at  taaat  Irregular  voting  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  regardless  of  political 
party,  but  the  locsllzed  fraud  can  only  affect 
the  vote  of  that  particular  city  or  that  par- 
ticular atate.  13nder  a  national  total  laing  sys- 
tem. It  can  Infect  tha  whole  country. 

Another  witness  who  testlfled  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Alexander 
M.  BIckel,  professor  of  law.  Tale  School 
of  Law,  made  the  same  pomt.  Mr.  Blekel 
testified  as  follows: 

Well.  I  was  thinking  as  Mr.  White  was 
testifying  that  It  seems  to  me  Inevitable  If 
you  go  to  the  popular  election  system  to  set 
up,  not  only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  on  a 
permanent  basis,  national  vot«  counting, 
and  I  for  one.  although  1  iiave  not  really 
thought  about  this  aspect  of  the  thing  as 
much  as  some  have,  as  much  as  some  of  your 
future  witnesses  have,  am  not  all  that  happy 
about  central  vote  counting.  "Honest  men," 
vrhen  centrally  in  charge  of  a  computer  In 
Washington  may  be  under  even  stronger 
temptation  than  "honest  men"  In  this  or 
that  county. 

But.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  It  will 
loUow  as  night  follows  day.  that  you  will 
have  a  permanent  central  vote-counting  op- 
eration m  Washlngon.  DC,  If  you  go  to  the 
popular  election,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  through  with 
my  speech  on  the  resolution.  I  shall  yield 
the  fioor  at  this  time  and  speak  again 
at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
yield  to  me  without  losing  bis  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dU- 
tingulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  made  reference  to  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Junior  Senator  frtsm 
Miciilgan.  as  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report.  Although  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  I  do  not  reach  the  same  con- 
clusloiu  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
pending  resolution,  I  must  aay  that  I 
share  his  view  that  It  will  be  necessary 
and  logical  if  we  aic  to  elect  the  Presi- 


dent by  direct  popular  vote,  for  Congress 
to  establish  uniform  voter  qualifications 
and  procedures  for  conducting  such  elec- 
tions. Indeed,  I  beliere  Congress  would 
be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  estab- 
lish such  uniform  standards  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  directly  following,  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  elect 
the  President  by  popular  vote. 

We  may,  and  we  do,  differ  in  our  eon- 
clinlotu  as  to  whether  such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  good  for  the  country — but 
the  logic  is  unassailable.  Furthermore,  I 
can  agree  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  should  realize,  as  we  consider  this 
popular  vote  amendment,  that  uniform 
voter  qualifications  and  election  proce- 
dures will  be  a  necessary  and  logical  re- 
sult. No  one  should  be  fooled  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course  that  is  the 
logical  result.  It  is  what  will  happen.  I 
think  It  Is  bad  for  the  country.  My  Mend 
disagrees  with  me. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  reaffirm 
the  position  and  the  reasoning  set  forth 
In  my  individual  views  contained  in  tbe 
committee  report. 

And.  I  might  say  that  I  believe  the 
amendment  referred  to  In  those  views, 
and  rejected  by  the  committee,  should 
be  presented  for  the  Senate'6  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  will 
do.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  consistent 
with  adoption  of  the  direct  election 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  in- 
clude a  provision  requiring  such  uniform 
standards. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldlnc. 

Mr.  EASTIAND.  I  think  the  Senator's 
logic  Is  unassailable. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tbe  floor 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  raised 
some  very  legitimate  questions  about  the 
direct  election  proposal  that  I,  as  the 
chief  sponsor  and  one  of  the  authors  of 
this  amendment,  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  myself  to. 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  I  think 
most  Questions  are  relevant  and  legiti- 
mate when  a  body  such  as  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate contemplates  a  major  consUtutlonal 
reform.  I  do  not  think  that  a  measure 
should  be  rammed  down  the  throat  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  not  going  to  be. 

The  House  carefully  considered  this 
measure  and  passed  the  measure  by  a 
vote  of  339  to  70.  Tills  process  has  In- 
volved several  years  of  study.  Thus,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  raised  these  ques- 
tions. I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  myself  to  them. 

In  a  colloquy,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator trom  Nebraska  asked  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  as  he  has  been  asked  by 
several  of  us,  how  long  he  anticipated  a 
runoff  might  take.  I  think  this  Is  a  teft- 
sonabie  question. 

I  must  say  that  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  a  different 
resiMiue  than  I  would  have  made  and 
did  make.  Each  of  us  can  give  his  own 
judgment.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Judged  that  it  would  possibly  take  until 
June. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  reiterate 
that  the  historical  record  of  rumSs  In 


the  United  States  would  lead  one,  I  think, 
reasonably  to,reach  a  different  conclu- 
sion. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  a  runoff  to- 
day. This  runoff  must  be  held  trlthin  4 
weeks. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  a  runoff 
provisions  In  both  the  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections.  That  runoff  must  occur 
within  2  weeks. 

The  Stale  of  norida  has  a  nmoS  pro- 
vision. That  runoff  must  be  held  within 
3  weeks. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  a  runoff  pro- 
vision in  both  the  primary  and  the  gen- 
eral elections.  That  runoff  must  occur 
within  2  weeks. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  a  runoA 
provision.  That  runoff  must  occur  within 
6  weeks. 

The  State  of  Mississippi — the  State  of 
our  dlstlnguiahed  Judiciary  Committee 
rhalrman — baa  •  runoff  provision,  and 
the  runoff  there  must  occur  within  3 
vetka. 

North  Carolina  has  a  runoff  provlsloa 
and  that  nmoff  must  occur  within  4 
weeks. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  a  run- 
off provision,  and  that  runoff  must  occur 
within  4  weeks. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  a  nm- 
off provision  in  both  the  primary  and 
general  elections.  That  runoff  must  oc- 
cur withm  4  weeks. 

The  State  of  South  Cartdina  has  a  nm- 
off provision,  and  tliat  runoff  must  occur 
within  2  weeks. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  a  runoff  provi- 
sion, and  that  must  occur  witliin  4  wedcs. 
Texas  has  a  runoff  provision  m  both  the 
primary  and  general  elections. 

Virginia  has  a  runoff  provision,  and 
that  must  occur  within  i  weeks. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  again  only  because  I  think  that 
questions  about  a  runoff  are  legitimate 
questions.  The  suggestion  this  body  and 
the  other  body  could  not  establish  a  run- 
off timetable  that  would  protiibit  mmec- 
essary  delay  in  chooa^ig  a  chief  executive, 
It  seems  to  me,  falls  u1>on  fallow  ground. 

If  our  States  have  been  able  reasonably 
to  coi>e  with  the  runoff  timetable.  I  am 
confident  that  the  US  Senate  can  do 
likewise.  To  suggest  that  these  are  Just 
State  runoff  provisions  and  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  national  runoff  ts  not  a 
gtxxl  argument.  If  France  can  prorlde 
for  a  runoff  in  aelectlng  their  chief  execa- 
tlve  in  a  2-week  period,  as  happened  last 
year,  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  the  peofkle  of  tbe 
United  States  can  do  as  wtiL 

I  would  like  to  deal  very  quickly.  U  I 
might.  wUh  another  point  Oiat  has  been 
raised,  by  our  dlstlnguiahed  coounittee 
chairman.  Again  we  have  an  rxiunplf  of 
bow  men  m  good  faith  can  look  at  the 
facts  and  reach  different  condusloas. 

I  think  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  MlsElsslPDl  about  the  prollferatlan 
of  jwrtiSB  necessitated  by  a  popular  vote 
Is  very  legitimate. 

In  colloquy  with  the  Saiator  tram 
Nebraska,  he  expressed  ooneem  that  a 
popular  vote  plan  for  electing  a  chief 
exeootlve  would  lead  to  the  proliferation 
at  Batty  atiBetuie  that  exists  ia  tmaix. 

'Jill*  >.  n  m'     »    ,  ■•  ■    '■'**    -v.(-T- e« 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  tbat  there  U 
*  significant  dlstlncUon  between  Uie  run- 
off pro%ision  contained  In  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  and  the  runoff  proTlslons 
rontatned  In  the  French  national  elec- 
tion code.  The  French  require  a  nmolt 
If  no  candidate  receives  50  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Tins  la  the  proposal  that  is  made  In 
all  sincerity  and  good  faith  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mlaslaslppl.  The  proposal  ol  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  some  41  other 
sponsors  requires  a  ninoff  If  no  candidate 
reeeivw  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

One  of  the  major  reasons,  if  not  the 
major  reason,  for  lowering  the  runoff 
provision  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
to  40  pertjent  was  to  prevent  the  very 
proliferation  that  has  existed  under  the 
French  system. 

If  a  splinter  party  can  deny  major 
party  candidates  a  majority  of  50.01  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote,  the  chance  of 
participating  in  national  politics  and 
establishing  splinter  parties  is  going  to 
be  significantly  greater.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  the  French  experience. 

If  we  reqiilre  a  majority  vote  of  50.01 
percent,  then  even  an  Insignificant 
splinter  party  can  prevent  one  of  the 
major  parties  from  winning  and  can  put 
them  in  a  position  of  having  a  runoff  and 
they  can  then  wheel  and  deal  before  the 
ninoff. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  splinter 
party  or  parties  must  accumulate  a  mini- 
mum of  20  percent — and  I  should  point 
out  that  this  Is  a  minimum  and  that 
under  most  circtmdstances  the  necessary 
splinter  party  vote  would  have  to  be 
moi«  than  20  percent — if  they  have  to 
carry  this  burden  to  trigger  a  runoff,  the 
likelihood  of  involving  themselves  in  the 
splintering  tactics  and  of  establishing 
new  parties.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  othar  organlzatlona 
that  have  studied  this  matter.  Is  going  to 
be  slgniBcantly  leu. 

1  should  point  out  that  t&  the  lut 
French  election,  where  a  nmoS  was  re- 
quired. If  the  40-percent  provision  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  I  had  been  in 
effect  iiutead  of  tlie  50-percent  provi- 
sion, no  runoff  would  have  t>een  required. 
The  same  man  would  have  won  after  the 
first  election  who  won  In  the  runoff  elec- 
tion In  France. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  another  word 
about  Hie  40-peroent  nmoff  prorliion. 

The  Senator  frem  Indiana  has  ad- 
mitted before  and  he  will  admit  again 
his  eonoem  lest  we  have  a  proliferation 
of  parties.  I  do  not  t)elleTe  the  two-party 
system  Is  necessarily  sacrosanct,  or  at 
least  that  the  pneent  two  parOes  are 
sacrosanct.  If  we  had  said  a  numbtt  of 
years  ago  that  we  had  to  have  the  same 
two  parties  existing  ad  Infinitum,  we 
would  not  have  bad  the  Republican  Party 
candidate  who  Is  now  glttiiig  tn  the  White 
Boose.  Tbat  party  started  as  a  spUnter 
party  and  then  became  a  dooilnant  party 
in  American  politics.  We  must  not  fore- 
close the  possibility  that  a  major  force 
ma;  develop  in  this  ccmntry  I  do  not 
want  to  impose  on  my  grandchildren  the 
system  we  use  today,  although  I  think  It 
is  a  pretty  good  system.  Rather,  I  hope 
we  mazlmlae  the  Oovemment  stability 


that  has  been  brought  to  our  system  by 
two  major  parties. 

After  expressing  this  concern.  I  feol 
the  40-percent  provision  will  minimise 
possible  deterioration  of  the  two-party 
system.  That  Is  why  the  40-percent  pro- 
vision is  In  the  measure. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  many  others  who  have 
studied  this  matter,  the  40-percent  pro- 
vision strikes  a  delicate  balance  between 
two  factors  Important  to  an  acceptable 
electoral  process  in  this  country. 

On  the  one  hand  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
does  minimize  the  proliferating  effect  as 
described  a  moment  ago.  On  the  other 
hand  It  requires  a  minimum  level  of  sap- 
port  before  one  could  be  elected  PreaJ- 
dent  Presidents  with  such  a  mandate 
have  been  generally  accepted  prior  to 
this  time  by  our  coimtry.  We  have  ac- 
cepted a  numtwr  of  Presidents  who  bad 
received  votes  in  the  40-  to  SO-percent 
bracket  and  have  not  disputed  their 
credibility.  The  present  Incumbent  had 
*3  percent,  Woodrow  Wilson  had  41  per- 
cent, and  John  Kennedy  was  less  than  a 
majority  winner.  So  we  have  accepted  the 
credentials  of  those  candidates  who  re- 
ceived less  than  a  pure  majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  President  re- 
ceives less  than  40  percent  of  the  poptilar 
vote  I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
rather  serious  questions  about  his  ability 
to  govern.  Does  a  candidate  who  has  35 
percent.  30  percent,  or  conceivably  25 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  effectively 
represent  a  large  enough  constituency  to 
govern  effectively?  In  ray  Judgment,  the 
answer  Is  no  Mr.  President.  If  you  get 
below  the  40-percent  mark,  then.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  In  the  Judgment  of  most  of  us  who 
have  studied  this  proposal,  the  best  way 
of  rectlfyms  that  decreasing  support 
would  be  to  go  again  to  the  public  and 
let  them  make  a  determination  as  to  who 
their  national  leader  should  be. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
made  a  very  compelling  argumoit  sus- 
taining the  Importance  of  a  runoff.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  do  not  agree  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  overall  provisions 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  several  aspects  of  the 
Senator's  very  compelling  argument 
about  the  Importance  and  validity  of  the 
runoff. 

As  we  have  studied  this  matter  I  have 
tried  my  best  to  study  carefully  the  well- 
intentioned  alteratives  suggested  by 
some  of  our  other  colleagues  Not  the 
least  significant  and  perhaps  the  most 
signlflcant  of  those  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr  Gsimwi 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr 
Ttoiwos'.  This  Is  a  matter  the  Senate 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss,  de- 
bate, and  vote  upon.  I  am  not  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  this  contingency,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  if  one  win  look 
at  the  shortcomings  of  the  runoff  pro- 
visions and  look  at  the  shortcomlnga  of 
the  QrifBn-Tydings  proposal,  there  are 
less  shortcomings  In  the  runoff  provision 
than  under  the  other  proposal. 

If  a  candidate  receives  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  public  vote  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  the  final  decision  on  who 


becomes  President  rest  with  the  voters 
of  this  country  and  not  on  the  decision 
made  In  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  or 
by  some  other  formula  proposed  by  aocne 
other  Senators. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
pointed  out.  and  I  concur  In  his  Judg- 
ment, in  a  runoff  I  suggest  there  would 
be  very  UtUe  possibility  for  any  third  or 
fourth  party  candidate  to  deliver  carte 
blimche.  large  blocs  of  their  voters  In- 
deed, this  decision  should  be  made,  and 
under  Senate  Joint  Plesolution  1  would  be 
made  by  the  public.  It  should  not  be 
made  in  a  smoke-filled  room  and  it 
should  not  be  made  In  the  Halls  of 
Oongresa,  where  some  might  make  the 
declsloo  on  the  basis  of  who  carried 
congressional  districts  or  States,  where 
others  would  make  It  on  the  basis  of 
how  their  party  would  be  affected,  and 
some  might  succumb  to  the  temptation 
of  other  pressures. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  this  decision 
be  made  by  the  people  at  large. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  in  this  con- 
text that  1  hope  there  would  be  no  run- 
off. I  hope  we  would  have  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  first  vote.  History  will  speak 
rather  kindly  to  this  hope.  I  think,  when 
we  look  at  the  past  200  years  of  our  his- 
tory. Dnder  the  40-percent  provision  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  there  has  been 
only  one  President  of  the  United  States 
who  received  leas  than  40  percent  of  the 
public  vote.  That  was  Abraham  Lincoln 
m  I860.  In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
ceived 39.76  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  he  was  not  on  the  ballot  in  10  States. 
If  he  had  been  on  the  ballot  of  those  10 
States  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
entire  history  of  our  country  no  President 
would  have  been  elected  with  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Therefore, 
no  ninoff  election  would  have  been  re- 
quired If  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  had 
been  operative.  It  Is  fair  to  suggest  the 
future  record  wlQ  follow  the  same  course 
of  history. 

But  in  the  event  forces  might  develop 
that  we  cannot  anticipate.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Idea  that  if  a  candidate  for 
President  of  any  party  should  receive  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  poptilar  vote 
there  should  be  another  election  Then 
the  people  of  the  ootmtry  could  go  to  the 
polls  and  elect  the  man  who  had  a  pure 
majority  of  support,  and  he  would  tnily 
be  a  National  President. 

There  was  some  reference  in  the  col- 
loquy with  my  distlngiiished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  about  the  Chilean  elec- 
tion. A  quick  check  of  the  record  will 
show  that  the  Marxist  candidate  who 
won  In  Chile  had  35  percent,  that  the  sec- 
ond candidate  had  34  percent,  and  that 
the  other  candidates  collectively  had  ap- 
proximately 31  percent.  I  certainly  do 
not  haU  this  as  a  great  -victory  for 
democracy. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  picture,  but 
if  the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
luUon  1  had  been  in  effect,  it  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
those  who  voted  other  than  Communist 
would  have  gone  into  the  voting  booths 
In  the  second  runoff  election  and  would 
not  have  elected  a  Communist. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  that  a  candidate 
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with  34  or  35  percent,  or  even  less,  of  the 
poptilar  votes  may  be  elected,  from  our 
election  system,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
present  system  contains  a  higher  decree 
of  possibility  that  a  candidate  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
can  be  elected. 

Let  me  explain  that  In  a  UtUe  more 
detail.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  candidate 
to  tw  elected  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  carrying  the  11  lancet  States 
of  the  Union,  according  to  the  1>70  cen- 
sus figures.  Before  the  1970  census  fig- 
ures, be  would  have  had  to  carry  the  11 
most  populous  States  and  the  smallest. 
But  under  the  1970  census  figures,  a  can- 
didate can  win  the  election,  carrying  only 
the  11  largest  States  by  the  slightest 
popular  vote  margin. 

Now  let  us  look  one  step  further.  The 
census  wUl  show  that  It  is  possible  for 
a  candidate  to  carry  those  11  States  by 
a  small  popular  vote  margin  and  amass 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
national  vote.  In  other  words,  let  us  sug- 
gest a  hypothetical  situation  in  which  a 
candidate  tias  enough  popularity  to  carry 
the  11  large  industrial  States,  but  only 
enough  popularity  to  carry  them  by  a 
slight  margin.  He  may  be  defeated  by  a 
Landslide  vote  in  the  other,  smaller 
States.  So  we  have  the  definite  possi- 
bility of  electing  a  President  who  has  a 
minimum  amount  of  support  In  a  very 
few  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  broad- 
ening the  base  of  support  tor  the  Presi- 
dent, creating  a  system  which  guarantees 
or  maximizes  the  possibility  of  a  national 
candidate  and  a  national  campaign  with 
«  relatively  uniform  support  throughout 
the  country,  then  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  electoral  college  and  go  to  the  direct 
popular  vote.  Then  a  vote  In  a  small 
State  would  amount  to  Just  as  much  as  a 
vote  In  a  large  SUte  and  a  candidate 
could  not  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  by  carrying  just  11  States 
of  the  Union. 

Another  point  that  was  raised,  I  think 
very  appropriately,  by  our  dlstlngulsbed 
colleague  from  Mississippi  was  the  pres- 
ent political  structure  of  our  great  State 
of  New  York.  Having  been  in  New  York 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  am  still 
amazed  at  the  political  structure  in  New 
York,  which  is  unique  among  the  States. 
But  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  sug- 
gested that  the  direct  popular  vote  sys- 
tem in  New  York  was  responsible  for  the 
proUferatton  of  the  party  structure  In 
New  York, 

All  of  us  can  guess  the  reason  for  the 
proliferation  of  the  party  structure  in 
New  York.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  suggest  that  the  Liberal  Party  has 
been  able  to  maintain  vlahlllty  in  the 
State  of  New  York  not  because  of  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  system,  but  because  In 
New  York  the  Liberal  Party  can  endorse 
either  the  Democrat  or  Republican  can- 
didate and  thus,  under  the  unit  rule, 
throw  all  of  those  votes  Into  New  York 
State's  electoral  votes.  If  It  plays  a  bal- 
ancing role,  a  small  splinter  party  Uke 
the  liberal  Party  of  New  York  can  deter- 
mine how  all  New  York's  43  votes  shall  be 
cast.  Therefore,  the  unit  system  permits 
aiaal^  grotipa  of  voters  to  have  more  In- 


fluence than  they  are  entitled  to  at  the 
ballot  box  and  more  influence  than  they 
would  h»ve  under  a  direct,  popular  vote 
system. 

So  If  we  are  concerned  about  giving 
every  voter  ooe  vote,  and  not  giving  to 
some  voters  more  weight  than  they  are 
entitled  to,  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  that  direct  popular  vote 
for  President  is  the  only  system  which 
guarantees  equality  of  votes  and  which 
mlnlmlT<^  the  proliferation  of  «riint«r 
parties. 

In  tny  Judgment,  and  the  Judgmoit  of 
several  others,  the  unit  rule  under  the 
electoral  college  system  has  given  those 
splinter  parties  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate weight  in  determining  the  out- 
come of  the  New  York  elections  and  that 
has  permitted  them  to  exist  so  long. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  direct  election 
plan  would  not  be  supported  at  the  State 
legislative  level.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  for  some 
8  years.  I  must  say  that  nobody  can  pre- 
dict what  is  going  to  happen  in  our  State 
legislatures.  If  there  is  anything  more 
unpredictable  than  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  what  Is  going 
to  happen  in  99  State  legislative  bodies. 

The  polls  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Buroick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mlctiigan  (Mr.  Oair- 
rxH)  do,  however,  show  strong  support 
for  direct  popular  election.  In  both  of 
those  States  a  majority  of  the  leglalatois 
who  responded  were  In  favor  of  direct 
popular  elections. 

Mr.   LONO.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield 

Mr.  LONO.  I  do  not  want  my  remarks 
to  be  construed  as  meaning  that  I  have 
closed  my  mind  on  this  question.  I  have 
not  decided  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on 
passage,  but  I  must  say  I  was  impressed 
by  an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Poet  which,  in  effect,  made  the 
point  that  if  our  present  system  works. 
It  is  Just  by  accidents  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  work  that  way.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Intention  of  the  present 
system  Is  one  whereby  the  various  States 
would  select  electors;  that  they  would 
have  available  to  them  a  number  of  out- 
standing men;  that  the  electors — many 
of  whom  would  not  even  know  the  man 
who  might  be  President — would  then 
meet,  go  over  the  qualifications  of  the 
the  men  who  receiveid  the  most  electoral 
votes  to  start  with,  and  were  available, 
and  try  to  pick  the  best  man  for  the  Job. 
The  system  was  not  at  all  designed  to 
foresee  what  the  present  situation  would 
be.  Today  people  actually  know  and  de- 
cide for  themselves  directly  which  man 
might  be  the  best  man  for  the  offlce. 
They  can  do  this  In  these  days  of  tele- 
vision when  voters  can  see  the  person, 
look  him  over,  hear  what  he  stands  for. 
hear  him  asked  a  lot  of  questloiu,  mall 
their  own  questions  in.  determine  his 
position,  and  decide  for  themselves  what 
they  think  of  the  man  and  of  his  plat- 
form, his  program,  and  the  record  upon 
which  he  Is  running. 

It  Is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  what  we 
have  In  the  Constitution,  which  was  de- 
signed for  a^ay  when  there  was  very 


little  commimication  at  all,  when  one 
could  hardly  expect  to  know  for  sure 
what  the  candidate  looked  like  when  he 
voted  for  someone  to  be  an  elector,  who 
in  turn  would  vote  for  someone  to  be 
President. 

So  It  does  seem  to  me  that  what  we 
are  using  today  as  a  system  for  electing 
a  President  is  something  that  occurred 
entirely  by  accident,  without  the  Pound- 
ing Fattiers  at  all  anticipating  how  it 
would  work  today,  and  no  one  at  that 
time  could  possibly  have  anticipated  how 
the  system  would  evolve. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  who  has,  of  courae. 
been  a  great  student  of  our  governmental 
process,  has  pointed  this  out. 

In  fact,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows,  the  great  architect  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  Alexander  Hamilton,  said 
that  he  wanted  the  electors  to  be  an  elite 
group  of  independent  citizens.  I  am  sure 
lifr.  Hamilton  would  be  sumrlsed  by  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  LONO.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me, 
under  the  system  we  have  today,  from 
a  mathematical  viewpoint,  what  is  the 
smallest  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
that  a  candidate  could  have  and  be 
elected  Coresident.  If  the  electors  did  as 
they  should  do.  and  voted  for  the  person 
under  whose  name  their  names  appeared 
on  the  ballot? 

Mr.  BA-YH.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
raised  that  point,  because  when  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  JtuBetary 
Committee  and  I  were  Involved  tn  a  col- 
loquy earlier,  he  expressed  concern  abotit 
the  election  of  a  President  in  Chile  who 
received  only  35  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  I  was  about  to  suggest — and  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  bringing  the  mat- 
ter up  again — that  imder  the  present- 
electoral  college  system,  we  operate  un- 
der the  unit  rule,  which  was  not  antici- 
pated by  our  Pounding  Pathers.  as  the 
Senator  knows.  Under  the  unit  rule,  a 
man  can  t>e  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  by  carrying  only  the  11 
largest  States  of  the  country  by  slight 
popular  vote  margins.  So.  if  a  candidate 
zeroes  his  campaign  in  on  thoee  11 
States,  and  manages  barely  to  squeak  by 
tn  them,  he  can  be  elected  with  about 
2S  percent  of  the  popular  votes. 

Mr.  LONO.  Does  he  receive  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  a  State  if  he  has  a  mere 
plurality  in  tbat  SUte? 

Mr.  BAYH-  A  mere  plurality.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  fa- 
miliar with  this,  perhajts  more  familiar 
than  I.  About  a  year  ago  last  spring 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  had  the 
good  fortune  of  addressing  a  Joint  aes- 
sion  of  the  Arkansas  legislature.  In  that 
beautiful,  ornate  hall  in  Little  Rock.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  middle  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subject,  I  realized  that  all  those 
men  and  wocsen  in  that  ph«mh»r  vrere 
either  Democrats  or  Republicans.  Yet 
under  the  electoral  system  tbat  we  have, 
it  was  possible  for  every  Democratic  voter 
in  Arkansas  and  every  Republican  voter 
In  Arkansas,  for  every  man  and  woman 
who  voted  for  either  Mr.  Nixon  or  Mr. 
Humphrey  in  Arkansas,  to  have  lost  their 
votes.  Governor  Wallace  received  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  Arkansas,  although 
he  cecelved  only  about  SS  percent  of  the 
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popular  vote.  He  got  all  of  Arkansas' 
electoral  rotes  by  getting  only  about  38 
percent  of  the  popular  vote:  and,  with 
the  totals  for  the  major  parties  more 
equally  divided,  the  percentage  required 
to  carry  the  State's  entire  electoral  vote 
would  have  been  even  smaller. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
it  seems  to  me  It  would  be  possible,  under 
our  present  system,  for  a  man  to  be 
elected  President  even  though  his  op- 
ponent might  have  received  10  or  15  mil- 
lion votes  more  than  the  successful 
candidate. 

ItT.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  abaolutely 
right. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  permitted  that  to 
happen.  I  should  think  the  people  of  the 
country  would  ask  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  people  up  here  in  Congress,  that 
they  would  Insist  on  retaining  a  system 
that  would  make  that  possible.  Would 
that  not  be  a  very  severe  threat  to  this 
Republic  dunng  >  period  of  turmoil, 
when  a  man  might  be  elected  who  might 
have  been  soundly  defeated  at  the  polls  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes  The  Senator  has  hit 
upon  the  point  that  has  been  the  key- 
stone of  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Today  we  are  going  through 
trying  times,  and  they  could  well  be 
worse  when  our  grandchildren  are  here: 
we  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
Uung  that  could  do  more  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  people  than  to  have  to 
be  governed  by  a  President  who  was 
soundly  defeated  under  the  criteria  by 
which  e^'ery  other  officer  in  the  land  is 
normally  dected. 

Mr.  LONO.  When  you  talk  to  the  aver- 
ace  citizen,  unless  this  has  been  ex- 
plained to  him.  and  a  lot  of  people  do 
not  know  about  It.  it  comes  as  a  shock 
to  him  to  find  that  a  man  could  be  elect- 
ed President  even  though  the  other  can- 
didate receives  a  lot  more  votes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  my  key  point,  and 
I  tlilnk  that  Is  another  reason  why  about 
80  percent  of  the  people,  when  polled, 
respond  by  saying.  "Why  shotild  I  not 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  my  choice  for 
President?  I  vote  for  my  Senator,  my 
Governor,  my  sehool  board  member,  and 
for  the  lowest  elective  oflSce  "  We  have 
township  trustees  in  Indiana:  what  Is 
the  lowest  elective  offlce  In  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG.  Police  Jury  commissioner. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Police  Jury  commissioner. 
The  people  say.  "We  vote  for  all  these 
other  officials,  why  not  the  President?  " 

Mr.  LONG  I  recognize  that  while  peo- 
ple might  vote  for  a  third  party  candi- 
date for  President,  knowing  he  had  no 
chance  to  be  elected,  how  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  the  people  of  the  country 
would  feel  about  it  if  a  third  party  can- 
didate received  about  20  electoral  votes, 
and,  after  the  election  was  over,  those  30 
votes  could  determine  the  outcome,  and 
the  candidate  who  received  those  20 
votes  opened  negotistlons  with  the  ottier 
candidates,  requiring  that  they  come  to 
his  terms  In  order  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States?  Can  the  Senator 
conjure  tip  the  consternation  that  that 
would  cause  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple as  to  whether  they  would  be  sold  out 
during  the  course  of  those  negotiations? 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor  from    Louisiana,   in   Ids  In&nltable 


fashion,  has  hit  upon  another  key  point 
that  concerns  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Tbls  almost  happened,  of  course,  in  1968. 
If  there  had  been  a  change  of  less  than 
42,000  votes,  we  would  have  had  that 
very  thing  happen.  I.  toa  think  tliis 
would  seriously  shake  the  confidence  oi 
the  people.  Not  only  the  man  on  top,  but 
the  system  would  be  questioned. 

Would  the  Senator  permit  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  to  cxplotc  one  further 
point  with  him  Inasmuch  as  he  has  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  has  been  a 
public  servant  for  so  many  years? 

Mr.  LONG.  Twenty-two. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Twenty-two  years,  and  I 
say  this  with  admiration.  Let  the  Sena- 
tor think  OD  this  point,  if  be  will  It  was 
a  matter  to  which  I  was  addressing  my- 
self when  the  Senator  addressed  his 
Question  to  me. 

There  has  been  some  speculation 
raised  about  what  will  happen  to  the 
direct  popular  vote  plan  when  It  get*  to 
the  State  legislatures.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  bad  lust  said  that  It  Is  pretty 
difficult  to  predict  what  State  legisla- 
tures will  do.  I  would  like  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  give  the  Senate 
his  opinion.  If  we  feel  there  are  some 
basic  shortcomings  In  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  if  we  feel  they  need  to  be 
changed,  would  the  Senator  feel  that  a 
plan  that  was  endorsed,  in  poll  after 
poll,  by  about  80  percent  of  the  people, 
that  had  been  endorsed  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  VS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  OAW,  the 
American  Bar  Association — does  not  the 
Senator  think  that  a  plan  that  had  that 
broad  a  base  of  support  would  have  as 
good  chance,  if  not  a  better  chance,  of 
passing  a  State  legislature  than  some 
other  well-intentioned  plan  that  did  not 
have  this  broad-based  support? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  seem  so.  Of  coune, 
I  have  no  Idea  whether  the  State  leg- 
islatures can  all  be  persuaded  to  agree 
to  a  plan,  but  I  did  vote,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  for  the  so-called 
Lodge-Qossett  plan,  and  that  plan  failed 
to  become  law:  and  one  reason  that  it 
failed  to  become  law  was  that,  while  It 
did  correct  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  existing  system.  It  created  certain 
auldltlonal  problems,  and  It  tailed  to  as- 
sure the  operation  of  the  democratic 
prooeas  in  assuring  that  the  man  who 
had  the  most  votes  would  win. 

So  those  who  opposed  that  Lodge- 
Qossett  amendment,  after  It  passed  the 
Senate,  were  in  a  posltlan  to  argue, 
"Well,  even  If  we  did  that,  we  would  still 
have  no  assurance  that  the  man  who  has 
the  most  votes  wins." 

Commonsense  would  dictate  that  In 
a  democracy,  the  man  who  gets  the  most 
votes  ought  to  be  elected  President.  That 
Is  why  this  Senator  thinks  that  the  av- 
erage American  would  think  that  II  the 
electoral  system  is  going  to  be  reformed, 
the  logical  way  to  do  It  would  be  simply 
to  say  that  the  man  who  gets  the  most 
votes  wins.  That  is  the  idea  In  his  city. 
In  his  State,  and  in  bis  county.  I  think 
It  comes  as  a  shock  and  as  a  surprise  to 
someoiie  to  be  told  that  it  does  not  work 
out  that  way  at  all.  It  could  be  that  one 
man  could  be  defeated  3  to  1  In  the  popu- 
lar vote  and  be  elected  President,  and 


that  does  not  make  sense  to  many  peoole. 
Frankly,  if  It  had  not  been  explained  to 
me  how  it  came  about,  I  would  have  diffi- 
culty understanding  It  that  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  pointed  out,  the  present  sys- 
tem can  depend  on  accidents.  It  could 
not  be  worse.  I  appreciate  the  contri- 
bution that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  three  basic  short- 
comings of  our  present  system.  One  la 
the  point  stressed  so  cogently  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Lomsiana,  that  the  present 
system  permits  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent— and  three  times  we  have  had  this 
situation — who  has  fewer  votes  than  the 
man  who  ran  against  him. 

Second,  the  present  system  does  not 
count  all  votes  the  same:  half  are  not 
cotmted  at  all,  because  in  each  State 
the  votes  for  the  losing  candidate  are 
thiown  away. 

Third,  the  present  system  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  vote  for  our  public  nfflclala.  for 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
We  vote  for  the  electors.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  pointed  out.  they  are  not 
part  of  the  original  Intention  of  our 
Foiuiding  Fathers. 

If  we  are  ooncemed  about  these  three 
shortcomings,  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Is,  there  Is  only  one  system,  otily 
one  plan,  that  wUl  guarantee  their  cor- 
rection, and  that  is  the  plan  we  are  now 
debating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  doss  not  favor 
the  present  system,  and  he  does  favor 
the  50-called  fractional  system,  because 
he  has  appeared  three  times  before  the 
Senate's  subcommittee  to  be  heard  on 
that  subject  In  past  years.  I  am  not  In 
my  question  at  this  time,  though,  dis- 
cussing the  fractional  system.       ^^^_ 

I  have  bad  more  complaints,  from  my 
own  thinking  and  from  others,  about  one 
feature  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
which  I  want  to  explore,  and  that  la 
the  feature  that  would  have  the  District 
of  Columbia,  because  of  its  population, 
given  more  weight  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion than  each  of  11  sovereign  States: 
whereas,  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no 
sovereignty  of  Its  own — It  does  not  con- 
trol the  many  aspects  of  dally  Ufe  which 
are  controlled  by  State  law  In  the  vari- 
ous States:  and  whereas  this  very  Con- 
gress, only  yesterday,  took  what  was  re- 
garded as  a  almble  step — by  some,  at 
least — by  giving  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  nonvoting  delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

■nie  Senator  from  Florida  would  sim- 
ply bring  up  this  question :  How  can  the 
Senate,  in  good  conscience,  regard  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  so  far  from  being 
a  State  or  anything  like  a  State  that  It 
would  give  It  only  one  nonvoting  dele- 
gate In  the  House  to  represent  It  in  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  same  time,  imder  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1,  put  It  tnto  a 
position  in  which,  because  of  its  popula- 
tion, K  will  outvote  II  sovereign  States, 
each  of  them,  and  In  several  dlflerent 
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combinations  will  outvote  two  of  those 
itates  together?  How  does  the  Senator 
;ut>port  this  very  large  inconsistency  In 
attitude  of  the  Senate,  shown  not  only 
by  the  vote  yesterday  but  also  by  the 
consideration  of  this  feature  In  the  Sen- 
ator's resolution  today? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respect  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida's  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  over 
the  relative  merits  of  direct  election.  No 
one  expressed  the  proposition  more  elo- 
quently and  supported  the  proixirtlonal 
plan  more  eloquently  before  the  Senator 
from  Indiana's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

I  really  do  not  see  any  Inconsistency  in 
this.  We  are  talking  about  two  different 
things,  'nie  nonvoting  delegate  proposi- 
tion we  took  op  yesterday  and  the  pro- 
posals that  some  of  us  have  to  provide  ac- 
tual voting  representation  deal  with  the 
prime  manifestation  of  statehood — 
namely,  representation  in  Congress,  and 
particularly  in  the  0.8.  Senate. 

I  con  see  how  a  person  can  make  a  good 
argument  that  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate gives  the  attributes  of  statehood.  But 
what  we  are  talking  about  here,  if  I  may 
say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  is  not  the  attributes  of 
statehood,  of  citizenship  for  a  State,  but 
the  attributes  of  citizenship  In  a  naUon. 

When  we  give  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for 
President,  we  are  only  perfecting  what 
we  have  already  given  those  citizens  when 
we  gave  them  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent under  the  electoral  college  system. 
They  now  have  the  ebaooe.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  knows,  to  elect  three 
electors  under  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. We  are  really  giving  to  each  voter  in 
the  District  the  same  weight,  the  same 
opportunity,  to  determine  who  his  Presi- 
dent shall  be,  as  we  give  each  voter  in 
every  other  of  the  SO  voting  units,  or  the 
SO  States. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  there  Is  not  the 
inconsistency  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  seems  to  feel  exists. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  the  Senator  I'rom  Florida 
voted  for  the  constitutional  amendment 
under  which  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
given  the  same  electoral  weight  in  presi- 
dential elections  as  the  smallest  State  is 
given.  But  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
not  willing  to  even  think  about  voting  for 
a  plan  which  gives  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia greater  voting  weight  than  each  of 
11  of  the  sovereign  States.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  thinks  there  Ls  no  better 
Illustration  to  be  found  than  m  the  mat- 
ter I  am  talking  about  of  the  fact  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  Is  a  radical 
departure  from  anything  we  have  ever 
had  heretofore.  In  that  It  proposes  to 
change  our  form  of  government.  Insofar 
as  presidential  elections  are  concerned, 
from  a  republic  with  representation  for 
the  people  into  a  direct  democracy  in 
which  every  person  votes,  lliere  could 
hanlly  be  a  more  revolncionaty  change 
than  that. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  sim- 
ply like  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  dis- 
cuss that  feature,  because  It  seems  such 


a  clear  illustration  here  made  that  It  is 
proposed  actually  to  give  the  District  of 
Columbia  not  Just  equal  voting  strength 
with  the  smallest  of  our  States  but,  be- 
cause of  its  population,  to  give  it  greater 
voting  strength  than  11  of  our  States 
and  greater  voting  strength  than  several 
pairs  of  our  States  taken  together.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  cannot  conceive  of 
States  in  that  position  ever  approving 
this  resolution.  Neither  can  be  conceive 
of  anybody  failing  to  see,  when  they  look 
at  this  situation,  that  this  proposal  is  a 
radical  one,  because  it  proposes  to  change 
so  completely  our  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  a  republic  to  a  direct  de- 
mocracy in  the  field  of  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Unless 
be  Insists,  I  will  not  go  Into  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  points  he  has  made,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  al- 
ready made  them  before. 

Some  have  said  that  the  popular  vote 
system  destroys  the  federal  system.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  disagree*  with 
this.  Although  he  feels  that  the  federal 
system  shotild  be  protected  as  it  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, be  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  was  the  body  that 
Madison  and  Monroe  and  Jefferson  and 
other  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  intended 
to  support  the  federal  system.  The  elec- 
toral college  system,  which  is  Dot  really 
protecting  the  small  States,  was  not  the 
major  compromise  of  the  federal  system. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  U  the  Senator  from 
Indians  will  yield  for  one  more  com- 
ment, the  Senator  remembers,  of  course, 
that  under  the  Constitution  the  power 
of  passing  upon  articles  of  Impeachment 
is  lodged  in  the  Senate  on  a  two-thirds 
basis.  That  is  a  very  great  power.  It  Is  a 
power  which  If  applied  to  President  and 
Vice  President  Is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  power  of  election.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  cannot  see  any  Justification  for 
the  refusal  to  regard  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  and  House  together,  as  an 
appropriate  body  to  pass  upon  the  final 
election  of  President,  If  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote  Is  received  in  the  first 
race. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  connection  with 
impeachment,  the  House  votes  Impeach- 
ment by  a  majority  vote  and  then  the 
trial  is  held  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  can  find  guilty  the  defendant 
under  that  Impeachment  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  That  Is  exactly  the  antith- 
esis of  electtoo.  It  Is  the  matter  of 
termination,  as  that  term  Is  applied  to 
President  and  'Vice  President  The  Sen- 
ator sees  no  greet  diflSculty  at  all  In 
supporting  both  the  theory  and  Ok  tra- 
ditional soundness  of  the  principle  of 
allowing  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  acting  together,  each  baring  a 
vote,  to  elect  from  the  three  high  candi- 
dates, the  President  and  'Vice  President, 
In  the  event  no  candidate  receives  40 
percent  of  the  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Just  calls 
that  to  the  attention  of  his  friend  from 
Indiana  because  he  thinks  he  has  de- 
tected that  the  Senator  from  UidiaDa  is 
unduly  disturbed  about  the  thought  of 


vesting  such  power  in  the  Members  of 
Congress.  We  have  already  vested  ex- 
actly the  antithesis  of  the  power  of  elec- 
tion in  the  Members  of  Congress.  No  one 
has  complained  of  it  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  a  President  was  sought  to 
be  convicted  in  an  impeachment  trial 
here,  the  Senate  reacted  with  very  great 
patriotism  and  sound  judgment  when 
several  Members  refused  to  do  what  they 
had  indicated  previously  they  had  in- 
tended to  do,  after  all  the  fact*  were  In 
and  after  all  the  implications  had  been 
made  clear. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  Plonda  finds 
no  Justification  for  the  objection  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
from  among  the  three  lop  candidates.  In 
the  event  no  candidate  gets  40  perceit 
in  the  first  election. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wa*  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  his  friend  from  Indiana 
indicate  be  did  not  feel  that  would  be  a 
sound  program,  to  vest  such  power  in  the 
Members  of  Congress  when,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  very  power*  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  connection  with 
voting  impeachment  and  voting  a  verdict 
of  guilt)'  upon  the  trial  are  given  to  Mem- 
tKrs  of  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  brought  up  that  aspect  of 
the  contingency  provii^n  of  the  direct 
popular  plan  now  before  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  tecall  my  exact  remailcs.  but  I  believe 
I  said  I  liad  no  absoltite  objeetloo  to  the 
alternative  plan  of  going  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  In  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  remember,  the  originiU 
direct  election  plan  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  contained  that  as 
a  contingency.  So  I  am  not  Irreconcilably 
opposed  to  that  But  what  I  am  trying 
to  point  out  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  popular  vote  plan,  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  the  people  make  the  floal 
choice,  in  the  event  that  no  candidate 
gets  more  than  40  percent  of  the  vote. 
This  would  eSecuvely  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation  discussed  by  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  and  Intimated  by 
our  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

If  there  Is  such  a  proliferation,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  feel  much 
more  comfortable  if  the  people  of  the 
country  had  tiie  opportunity  to  make  the 
final  choice,  rather  than  to  have  the  final 
choice  rest  lipon  the  shoulders  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  is  a  better  alterna- 
tive, but  the  alternative  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  beyond 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more  com- 
ment. I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  program  electing  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents  in  the  event  no  can- 
didate get!;  40  percent  in  the  first  elec- 
tion, is  contained  in  the  fractional  pro- 
gram so  strongly  supported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  others.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  it  It  has  been  offered 
many  times.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  indicate  he  feared  some 
dire  wrong  results  in  the  event  Congress 
was  to  get  the  power  to  act  finally,  in 
the  event  no  candidate  received  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
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Ida  does  not  (eel  that  way  about  It.  He 
thint«  that  Senators  and  House  Mem- 
bers come  nearer  representing  a  major- 
itjr  rule  In  our  Nation  than  any  other 
group  that  can  be  tound. 

House  Members  have  all  been  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  voters  in  their  dis- 
trict. Senators  have  all  been  elected  by 
the  votes  ot  the  voters  in  their  Sutee. 
To  have  them  representing  the  people  of 
this  Nation  carries  on  the  tradition  of 
this  oountry  as  being  a  Repobllc  and  not 
a  straight  out  democracy.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
that. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
bringing  that  up  again.  If  I  gave  the  in- 
ference I  was  unalterably  opposed  or  felt 
that  some  dlaboijcal  results  might  fol- 
low the  contingency  plan  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  let  the  record 
slww  that  I  do  not  have  that  strong  a 
concern.  I  would  find  that  an  acceptable 
alternative.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  borae.  let  us  have  a  horse:  let  us  not 
have  the  first  half  a  horse  and  the  bade 
half  a  camel. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  direct  popular  vote  scheme. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  the  original 
choice  as  well  as  the  contingency 
ehoiee  made  by  the  people.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  this  is  why  I  supported  that 
eontingeticT  plan  earlier,  that  I  fed  tills 
bodv.  together  with  the  House,  is  the 
best  representative  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  save  one.  No  one  can  dispute 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  them- 
selves most  accurately  repreaent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

For  that  reason,  and  only  that  reason. 
I  prefer  the  contingency  plan  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  to  the  earlier  con- 
tingency tn  my  earlier  direct  popular 
vote  plan  and  that  plan  siipported  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Thus  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  this  to  our  atten- 

tiOIL 

Now.  Mr.  Piwident,  1  shall  not  proceed 
further  on  the  District  plan  diseasslon. 
I  thought  pertuips  I  might  say  that  the 
sl*e  of  the  vote  In  any  election,  whether 
in  Wyoming.  Nei'  York,  or  the  Dlstrirt. 
Is  rather  speculative  because  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  voters  who  come 
to  the  polls  on  any  election  day.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  and  I  certainly  respect  the 
difference  of  opinion  of  our  colleagues 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  if  we 
believe  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  arc  sufficiently  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  them  to  vote  for 
tne  electors  regardless  of  the  turnout 
on  election  day,  we  should  also  feel  that 
they  are  suBlclently  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  whatever  numtjers 
wanted  to  come  to  the  polls  on  eieotian 
day  to  vote  for  a  President  on  a  direct 
popular  vote. 

Rather  than  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  over  the  relative 
size  of  the  unit,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
weight  of  each  voter  in  the  District  be 
the  same  as  that  of  each  voter  in  New 
York  or  Alaska.  Of  course,  that  attribute 
Is  contained  only  in  the  direct  popular 
votepian. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  understands  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  he 
is  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  tie  given  greater 
weight  In  a  presidential  election  than  11 
separate  sovereign  States  in  the  Nation 
under  the  plan  which  he  is  espousing.  ' 
Mr.  BAYH.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  Is  not  concerned  about  that.  A"! 
I  said  earlier  in  our  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  am  concerned  about 
having  a  system  that  would  guarantee  tc 
every  voter  the  same  voice  tn  the  out- 
come, not  every  county  or  every  State 
The  direct  popular  vote  plan  Is  the  only 
one  that  would  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  other  passing 
reference  to  the  splendid  speech  made  by 
our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  Senator  from  Missl'islppl  expressed 
concern  that  although  there  were  short- 
comings In  the  presidential  system,  we 
were  in  effect,  by  going  to  the  direct 
poptilar  vote  plan — to  use  his  words — 
burning  down  the  barn  to  get  two  or 
three  rats.  We  can  argue  about  the  rda- 
tive  concern  being  given  to  the  various 
shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 

I  am  concerned  about  three  basic 
shortcomings : 

First,  imder  the  present  system,  we  do 
not  guarantee  that  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  gets  the  most  votes. 

Second,  we  do  not  guarantee  imder  the 
present  system  that  everyone's  vote  will 
count  the  same  In  the  final  tally.  About 
half  of  the  votes  are  discarded  in  each 
election  under  the  unit  rule  system  and 
really  cast  for  the  candidate  whom  the 
voter  actually  opposes. 

Third,  we.  as  ciUaens  of  this  country, 
do  not  vote  for  a  President  or  a  Vice 
President.  We  vote  for  these  electors  that 
are  completely  free  to  do  their  own  will, 
not  the  will  of  the  coiutttueney  that 
chose  them. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  these  three 
shortcomings,  these  three  rats  in  the 
bam,  the  only  way  to  eliminate  those 
three  shortcomings  Is  to  pass  the  direct 
popular  vote  plan  and  eradicate  those 
particular  rodents. 

I  tat  with  all  respect  to  thoee  who 
have  well-intentioned  ideas  about  what 
should  be  done,  that  only  the  direct  pop- 
ular vote  plan  guarantees  that  the  win- 
ner is  the  man  with  the  most  votes,  that 
each  citizen's  vote  has  the  same  weight 
in  the  outcome  of  the  election,  and  only 
the  direct  popular  vote  plan  permits  us  to 
go  Into  the  voting  booth  and  vote  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  the 
same  way  we  vote  for  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  every  other  offloeholder 
m  the  land. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McIhttu)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRBSIDENT 
Messages  in  writine  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  LeonaiTl.  one  of  bU  MCTttarles. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

HJL  1SM3.  An  act  to  amsnd  Utla  >S. 
tjnltad  States  Code,  to  regulate  tiie  msiling 
of  uiuollclted  cndlt  cards,  and  (or  other 
purpoeea;  and 

H.R.  17809.  An  act  to  provide  an  equiuble 
syvtera  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rate*  of 
pay  for  prevmlllag  rat*  employees  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  for  other  purpoaae. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afltxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  18725)  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  provide  for  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alloc). 


September  10,  1970 
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YflRECrr     POPULAR     ELECTION    OP       X 
THE    PRESIDENT   AND   THE   'VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ, 
Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea  rdat- 
ing  to  the  elecUon  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  now 
pending. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  would 
aboUah  the  electoral  college  and  provide 
In  Its  place  direct  popular  eleotlon  of  the 
President.  In  the  direct  election  the  can- 
didate wlimlng  the  plurality  of  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  votes  would  become 
President.  If  no  candidate  received  40 
percent,  there  would  be  a  runoO  between 
the  two  top  candidates. 

I  realize  that.  In  the  several  days  dur- 
ing which  we  have  begim  development 
of  the  proposiUoa.  much  of  tills  analysis 
has  been  stated  for  the  record.  I  should 
like  the  opportunity,  however,  for  myaeU , 
to  reassert  some  of  the  points  already 
made.  Inasmuch  as  I  think  most  of  us 
in  the  Senate  will  be  anxious  to  have 
in  a  condae  form,  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  those  constituents  of  oura  who 
express  concern,  our  podnt  of  view. 

Although  some  opponents  of  direct 
election  seek  to  portray  It  as  a  haitlly 
ocnsldered  amendment  to  ovr  CooaUtu- 
tlan,  they  are  wztmg. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  CommltLee 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  6.  This  followed  sev- 
eral years  of  extensive  hearings  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh). 

The  Special  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  on  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform,  composed  of  eminent  po- 
litical scientists.  la^Tera.  and  public  of- 
ficials, studied  the  issue  for  almost  a 
year,  and  concluded  that  the  present  sys- 
tem was  archaic,  undemocratic,  and 
dangerous.  Indeed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1 — and  this  has  been  commented 
upon  in  the  press  rather  frequently — has 
the  almost  unprecedented  coalition  sup- 
mrt  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Small  Bu.'siness. 
Public  opinion  polls  and  the  canvass  of 
State  legislators  by  some  of  our  Senate 
colleagues,  including  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GttrriHi 
also  reveal  broad  national  preference  for 
direct  election.  Last  fall,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  by  a  landslide  339-to-70 
vote. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  direct  election 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  finally  come. 
Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  sit 
with  the  late  delightful  Senator  from  n- 
linols,  Everett  Dlrksen,  will  recognize  the 
point  I  have  just  voiced.  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen often  reminded  us  of  his  willingness 
to  support  an  idea  whose  time  had  fi- 
nally come,  and  I  think  he  might  agree 
that  this  is  such  an  Idea  and  this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  time. 

The  history  of  the  electoral  college  re- 
veals its  dangers.  There  have  been  46 
presidential  elections.  In  these  elections, 
two  Presidents  were  chosen  by  the  House 
of  Representatives:  one  Vice  President 
was  chosen  by  the  Senate,  and  one  Pres- 
ident gained  otBce  only  upon  the  vote  of 
a  special  commission  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. Most  Important,  on  three  separate 
occa.%ions.  the  popular  vote  wiimer  was 
denied  the  presidency. 

Recent  elections  have  spotlighted  the 
time  tmmbs  ticking  away  in  our  present 
system:  The  possibility  of  a  minority 
President,  or  an  electoral  college  dead- 
lock followed  by  bargaining  tn  the  Hoiue 
of  Representatives. 

This  danger  of  a  "second  choice"  Pres- 
ident is,  I  suggest,  central  to  the  debate. 
Opponents  of  direct  election  may  sug- 
gest that  precisely  because  the  Nation 
has  survived  this  situation  three  times  in 
the  last  century,  it  Is  a  risk  we  can  live 
with. 

I  am  less  sanguine.  Today,  our  social 
fabric  is  beset  with  tensions.  We  are  sen- 
sitised by  <H>lnion  polls  to  the  popular 
wUI.  The  President  possesses  awesome 
powers  of  rapid,  momentous  decision. 
Particularly  in  times  of  crisis,  a  minority 
Presidency  now  could  put  an  intolerable 
strain  on  our  democratic  system. 

J«r.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wlH  the  Sen- 
ator yieldr 

Mr.  HART,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  colleagiK  from 
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Michigan  and  fellow  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  part 
he  has  played  prior  to  this  moment  in 
helping  us  move  forward  with  this  major 
constitutional  reform.  I  know  bow  busy 
he  has  been  and  is,  and  I  think  it  speaks 
well,  though  in  typical  fashion,  of  our 
colleague  from  Michigan  that  he  would 
be  here  at  this  hour,  voicing  his  concern 
over  the  real  flirtation  with  tragedy  we 
have  had  because  of  the  present  elec- 
toral system. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana feels  that  the  priority  placed  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  system  Is  the  same  priority 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  places 
upon  them.  One  of  the  deepest  concerns 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  is 
that  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  govern  effectively  if  he  were  not 
the  choice  of  most  of  the  people.  As  the 
Senator  points  out,  on  three  occasions 
we  have  had  a  minority  President.  Fur- 
ther there  have  been  seven  times  in  this 
century  alone  where  a  change  of  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  would 
have  resulted  in  cases  similar  to  those 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 

I  should  like  to  address  one  quick  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator.  Earlier  today,  in  col- 
loquy with  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  repeatedly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  following  question,  and  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  the  answer  that 
our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
gave.  I  would  like  to  get  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  situ- 
ation that  existed  in  1948  If  there  had 
been  a  change  of  less  than  28,000  votes 
in  three  States  In  that  year,  we  would 
have  seen  the  election  victory  go  from 
President  Truman  to  Governor  Dewey, 
despite  the  fact  that  President  Truman, 
who  then  would  have  been  the  loser, 
would  have  had  a  2-milUon-vote  plu- 
rality. That  Is  different  from  the  mal- 
functiotiing  that  really  occurred  in  19S8, 
where,  «ith  the  change  of  a  few  votes, 
neither  candidate  would  have  had  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  college. 

The  question  I  pose  somewhat  ctrcui- 
tously  to  my  friend  from  Michigan  is 
this:  Would  he  give  the  Senate  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  forced  to  accept  the  man- 
tle of  national  leadership  although  the 
man  whom  he  opposed  had  2  million 
more  votes  than  he  had  received  in  the 
election? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  respond.  But  first  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  kind 
reference  to  me.  If  there  is  one  thing  his- 
tory will  not  be  obscure  about.  It  is  that 
we  are  at  this  moment  deliberating  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  only  because 
in  the  Senate  at  this  time  was  one  Birch 
Bayh.  The  several  years  of  careful  devel- 
opment of  the  record,  the  insistence 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  this 
record  be  carried  to  the  Senate,  the  solid 
majority  action  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  resolution,  each  and 
all  of  those  steps  was  led  by  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Indiana.  Without  him.  I  have 
very  serious  doubts  that  this  really  basic 
question,  which  has  enormous  implica- 
tions for  our  future,  would  now  be  i«ised. 


I  say  that,  and  welcome  the  o|>portunity 

to  say  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  interrupt  these 
very  kind  and  highly  appreciated  ac- 
colades, I  want  to  reemphaslze  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  several  of  our  colleagues. 
this  point  could  not  have  been  reached. 
Tills  has  been  a  team  effort,  and  I  appre 
elate  the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  any  team 
has  to  have  a  boss,  and  I  was  grateful 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  say.    There  is  the  boss." 

I  think  we  can  cite  two  very  distin- 
guished Presidents  in  replying  to  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
raised.  As  he  notes,  if  in  1948  there  bad 
been  that  minimum  switch.  Governor 
Dewey  would  have  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency, although  President  Truman  would 
have  been  preferred  by  2  million  more 
Americans  for  that  office.  John  Kennedy, 
whose  qualities  those  of  us  who  were  per- 
mitted to  serve  with  him  recognized  long 
before  the  country  bad  an  opportunity 
to  make  lis  judgment,  also  came  Into 
office  in  I960  on  a  rather  narrow  plural- 
ity. His  first  years  in  office,  so  we  are 
told  by  those  who  are  writing  history 
books,  popular  and  academic,  and  who 
were  a  part  of  that  administration.  Pres- 
ident KJennedy  sometimes  refrained  from 
seeking  to  move  the  country  in  directions 
he  felt  deeply  it  should  be  persuaded  to 
move  because,  indeed,  he  said  be  had  as- 
sumed this  office  on  so  narrow  a  margin. 
Imagine  the  restraint  and  the  inhibition 
on  the  President,  himself,  had  John  Ken- 
nedy assumed  office  as  second  man  on 
the  popular  vote. 

This,  in  a  sense,  personalizes  the  an- 
swer, and  it  limits  It  only  to  the  personal 
inhibitions  that  would  attach  to  the 
President.  It  does  not  address  Itself  to 
the  broader  concern  of  national  support 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Even  U  a  minority  President  sought 
to  give  leadership,  what  kind  of  response 
could  he  get  from  the  country?  I  think 
for  that  answer  we  should  turn  to  the 
present  Incumbent,  President  Nixon. 
Very  early  In  this  debate,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  pointed  to  the  statement 
of  President  Nixon  in  1968,  when  be  was 
the  Republican  canillriate  for  the  office. 
Then  candidate  Nixon  said: 

If  the  man  who  wlaa  ttie  popular  vote  U 
denied  Uu  PrealdeDcy,  the  man  who  geta  the 
Presidency  would  have  very  great  difficulty 
In  govemlng- 

As  I  have  on  some  other  Issues,  on  this 
one  I  acree  with  President  Nixon. 

It  is.  Indeed,  a  sobering,  alarming  pros- 
pect which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
points  up  by  his  question  and  which  be 
and  I  believe  to  be  the  key  reason,  the 
basic  reason,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
change  which  is  reileclod  m  the  pending 
resolution.  President  Nixon  very  effec- 
tively, in  a  short  sweep  of  words  under- 
scored the  danger  that  we  seek  to  avoid, 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  responae,  acd  I  appreciate 
bis  permlUlng  me  to  interrupt  his  very 
fine  speech.  I  know  of  the  Seriator's  deep 
concern  for  the  currents  that  are  sweep- 
ing across  this  country  today.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  surprlaed  that  he  shares  the 
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concern  of  the  Senator  from  mdluu 
that  the  tremendous  responsibUitlea  that 
are  placed  on  any  human  belns  who  is 
called  upon  to  be  President  would  be- 
come even  more  difficult  to  carry  were 
he  not  the  choice  at  the  people  he  is 
called  upon  to  govern.  I  do  appreciate 
the  Senator's  permitting  me  to  Inter- 
rupt. , . 
Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  whether  we  could 
disc\«ss  this  in  terms  a  little  closer  to 
home  right  here  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
we  can  persuade  some  of  our  coUeagues 
here  that  this  is  indeed  a  very  compel- 
ling argument  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  aslting  them  how  this  estaWisU- 
ment  would  operate  U  we  selected  as 
leader  a  man  who  had  run  second.  Yet. 
this  Is  a  relaUvely— I  was  going  to  say 
this  Is  a  relatively  manageable  institu- 
tion. More  precisely.  I  should  say  that 
this  Is  an  InsUtntlon  made  op  of  a  very 
small  number  of  men  and  women.  Its 
management    is    a  severe   test    of    any 
leader.  Can  one  conceive  of  the  perform- 
ance   of    this    Senate,    now    subject    to 
criUcism  on  all  sides,  if  the  leadership 
was  assumed  by  someone  who  was  the 
choice  of  fewer  of  us  than  a  man  who 
would  be  In  the  background? 

Mr  BAYH.  I  think  the  comparison 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  well 
taken.  It  speaks  for  Itself,  and  It  Is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
I  suggest  as  the  really  most  persuasive 
point  to  this  debate— the  danger  of  the 
second  choice  being  President— in  addi- 
tion to  the  risk  of  a  minority  President, 
the  system  now  presents  an  Orwelllan 
world  in  which  some  voters  are  more 
equal  than  others.  Its  allocation  of  elec- 
toral votes  among  the  SUtes  do«  not 
fairly  reflect  either  the  population  In 
each  State  or  the  actual  number  of  bal- 
lots cast  there  for  the  candidates. 
Moreover,  the  unit  rule  "wastes"  all 
.  of  the  votes  cast  within  a  State  for  any- 
one but  the  winner  of  that  State.  In 
Stales  dominated  by  one  party.  It^I  am 
convinced — also  matatalns  weak  second 
parties  and  dlscoimiges  voter  turnout 
of  both  parties. 

Some  argTie  that  the  present  auoca- 
tloa  gives  voters  ta  small  States  dtapro- 
portionale  infinence,  others  claim  that 
dtliens  m  large  States  have  greater  real 
leverage  under  the  unit  rule,  under  the 
present  system.  At  most,  these  aUeged 
advantages  present  what  Prof.  Paul 
Preund  has  termed  sn  "uneasy  tension 
between  oppostog  distortions  of  the  popu- 
lar will." 

In  fact,  the  benefits  of  both  are  proo- 
lematleal.  8maU  States  do  have  at  least 
three  electoral  votes  regardless  of  popu- 
lation. But  the  candidates  rtHl  focus  on 
U»e  larger  States  where  thin  phirallties 
can  earn  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  futureeBects  of 
the  unit  rule  are  hard  to  foresee.  With 
burgeoning  suburban  interests  to  large 
States,  it  Is  not  clear  which  group  will 
provide  the  decisive  swing  vote— or  on 
what  Issue.  Proleetlons  of  the  past  may 
prove  mischievous.  But  oiir  concern 
should  be  that  no  unit — large  or  small- 
has   an  advantage.  We  iboiild  insure 
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that  each  American  has  his  vote  count 
equally  with  every  other. 


Mr  President,  I  know  of  the  concern 
that  lias  been  voiced  about  the  runoff 
provisions  of  Senate  Jotot  Resolution  1. 1 
believe  It  makes  good  sense.  The  40- 
percent  pluraUty  requirement  will  assure 
a  reasonable  national  mandate  to  govern 
the  country,  and  still  render  remote  the 
hkellhood  of  a  runoff.  In  every  Presiden- 
tial election,  save  one.  some  candidate 
has  received  40  percent  of  the  vote— to- 
cludlng  the  multiparty  races  of  1912 
and  the  one  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  Just  discussed,  to  1948.  In  IBM 
we  had  an  exception.  In  that  year.  Presi- 
dent Uncoln  received  only  39.79  percent, 
but  his  name  was  not  on  the  ballot  to 
10  SUtes.  Fifteen  Presidents,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  elected  with  leas 
than  a  majority  of  the  total  vote. 

Some  suggest  that  a  40-perceut  plu- 
rality might  be  an  insufficient  mandate  If 
the  front  runner  wins  the  vote  to  only 
one  or  two  States,  losing  the  other  SUtes 
by  razor  margins. 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion— wrong.  I  suggest — that  a  voter 
would  prefer  his  SUte'a  first  choice  for 
President  to  his  own  first  choice.  On  the 
contrary,  even  ta  such  hypothetical 
situations,  the  winner  would  have  gar- 
nered millions  of  votes  from  citizens  of 
the  other  48  or  49  SUtes.  Certainly, 
those  voters  would  be  happy  with  the 
outcome,  whether  or  not  the  winner  had 
carried  their  respective  States.  Thus,  he 
would  still  have  broad  national  support. 
The  other  mato  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  Senate  Jotot  Resolu- 
tion 1  are  that  it  would  weaken  fed- 
eralism, undermtoe  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, or  tocreaae  the  tocentive  for  vote 
fraud. 

As  our  able  majority  leader  has  em- 
phasized, and  I  repeat,  our  federal  sys- 
tem Is  preserved  to  Congress,  particular- 
ly ta  this  body,  and  ta  the  powers  pro- 
vided the  SUtes  under  the  Constitution 
It  is  neither  preserved  nor  enhanced  by 
perpetuating  mequlties  to  vottog  pow- 
er, pitting  groups  of  SUtes  against  each 
otiaer.  and  failing  to  guarantee  that  the 
people's  choice  is  elected  President. 

Nor  will  direct  election  unleash  a  pro- 
liferation of  splinter  parties  and  under- 
mtoe our  two-party  system.  Critics  admit 
that  few  third  parties  would  hope  to  wto 
the  required  40-perccnt  pluraUty.  In- 
stead, they  argue  such  parties  would 
hope  to  require  a  runoff  and  then  b«r- 
gata  with  the  major  candidates 

First,  it  Is  important  to  reemphaslze 
the  conclusion  ol  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
claUon  Electoral  Reform  Commission 
that  the  two-party  system  Is  rooted  to 
the  election  of  Congress,  SUte,  and  local 
officials,  not  ta  the  electoral  college. 

As  for  the  threat  of  bargaining,  the 
major  parties  would  have  the  tocentive, 
as  now,  to  accommodate  diverse  toter- 
ests.  But  a  runoff  candidate  who  openly 
bargataed  with  a  spUnter  candidate  for 
support  would  face  the  possibility  of 
thereby  losing  an  equal  or  greater  num- 
ber of  moderate  voters  to  the  nmoff. 
Moreover,  it  Is  doubtful  that  a  third  par- 
ty candidate  could  deliver  enough  of  his 
supporters    to    influence    a    nationwide 


popular  election  as  easily  as  he  might 
influence  a  few  critical  votes  to  the  House 
following  an  electoral  college  deadlock. 
The  bargaintog  position  of  several 
divergent — possibly  antagonistic — par- 
Ues  would  certainly  be  less  than  that  of 
a  strong  third  party  candidate  holding 
the  balance  of  power  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege or  the  House. 

Above  all.  it  is  parUcularly  Important 
in  a  close  election  that  the  popular 
choice,  the  choice  of  the  people,  becomes 
President.  ThU  requires  a  direct  vote  to 
both  the  main  election  and  any  contto- 
gency  procedure. 

The  specter  of  fraud  U  the  most  easily 
dispatched  of  these  obJecUons.  Present- 
ly the  shift  of  a  tew  votes  In  each  ta- 
sulated  SUU  can  shift  large  blocs  of  elec- 
toral votes.  That  provides.  I  would  sug- 
gest far  greater  tocentive  to  commit 
fraud  than  direct  popular  election  ta 
which  several  thousand  votes  would  be  a 
mere  drop  to  the  bucket  to  a  nationwide 
pool  of  millions  of  ballots. 

Nor  are  the  mechanical  problems  of 
large  vote  certification  and  recounU  per- 
ticiUarly  awesome.  They  have  been  ef- 
fecUvely  handled  by  the  blgeer  SUtM 
to  elections  for  Senator  and  Governor 
for  years.  .  ,   . 

Mr.  President.  criUcs  of  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  1  challenge  Its  supporters  to 
demorutrate  a  clear  need  for  such  an  Un- 
portant  change  in  our  electoral  system. 
Those  who  study  the  Senate  committee 
hearings  and  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wlU  find.  I  admit,  that  bur- 
den lias  been  met. 

The  committee  report  sununarlzea  the 
three  requisites  of  a  stable  and  fair  sys- 
tem: 


ruml.  It  mu«  futnau»  tb»t  U>e  csadl- 
dAtB  with  the  most  votes  la  elecwd  Prwl- 
dsilt.  S«ODd.  U  must  count  •rery  TOt»  squal- 
ly. Third.  It  muBt  provide  vbe  people  them- 
•elvee  with  the  right  duecllj  to  make  the 
choice.  Oniy  direct  popular  election  meeu 
ell  three  teets    (p.  9) 

1  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  Senate 
Jomt  Resolution  1.  Direct  popular  elec- 
tion will  ellmtoate  ail  toequities  In  the 
weight  given  votes  from  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry.  It  will  promote  the  most 
democratic  electoral  results  and  truly 
implement  the  ultimate  principle:  "l«t 
the  people  decide." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  Uklng  the  time  to  make  the 
contribution  he  has  In  his  cogent  argu- 
ments. This  type  of  battle  is  never  eas- 
ily won.  It  is  not  the  type  of  battle 
that  has  the  emotional  appeal  of  some 
of  the  more  visceral  Issues.  But  in  his 
own  inimiuble  fashion,  the  Senator  has 
pototed  out  the  critical  nature  of  this 
issue  as  few  others  have  He  has  cap- 
tured the  Importance  of  it. 

As  one  of  his  colleagues  to  the  Ben- 
ate,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to 
say  to  blm,  to  capital  letters,  thank  you 
very,  very  much. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  agato.  I  repeat,  we  are  at  this 
potat  to  history  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  over  * 
period  of  several  and,  I  suspect,  rather 
dry  years. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude,  let  me 
read  ta  part  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
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me,  dated  August  13,  1970,  from  Harry 
R.  Hall,  president  of  the  Michigan  SUte 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  writes: 

It  la  my  understanding  that  discussion 
nnd  action  will  occur  at  an  early  date  on 
Electoral  College  Reform  (S-J-  Resolution  1) 
The  Michigan  State  Chamber  strongly  sup- 
port the  Electoral  College  Reform  that  will 
permit  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
prealdent  by  nation-wide  popular  vote.  We 
think  the  present  system  la  completely  anach- 
ronistic. It  has  Inherent  danger*  that 
could  thwart  the  democratic  process  and 
encourage  the  extreme  dlsaidents  to  destroy 
our  present  political  system.  The  obviously 
close  division  between  political  parties  today 
makes  It  necessary  to  have  a  system  whereby 
Vetera  are  guaranteed  that  the  candidate 
with  the  most  votes  nationwide  will  t>e 
elected  and  that  we  have  an  election  method 
that  provides  an  equal  vote  to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Ball  and  to  the  dlsttagul.shpd 
membership  of  the  Michigan  SUte 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Its  awareness 
of  the  problem  and  its  willingness  ac- 
tively to  participate  to  this  effort  to  re- 
solve the  problem. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  letter  from  Mr. 
Rail  printed  ta  the  Rscord. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxcoaii. 
as  follows: 

tficKioaN  atAvs  CHAMiaa 

or  Cowncs, 
tmtnif,  Mich.,  JiugMMt  13,  mo. 
Senator  Pmur  A.  Hakt, 
V.S.  Smtte. 
Wiuhin0on,  D.C. 

It  Is  my  ondentandlng  .  .  .  cbat  dis- 
^  ,  cuaaloci  and  aotloc  will  oecur  at  an  early 
X  M  date  on  Becwrai  OoUege  BeXortn  (S.  J.  Res- 
olution 1).  The  Michigan  Slate  Chamber 
strongly  supports  the  Electoral  CoUege  Re- 
form that  wU]  permit  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Prealdent  by  nation-wide 
popular  vote.  We  think  the  present  system 
la  oomplvUly  anachrootstlc.  It  has  inherent 
dangars  that  oould  thwart  tlu  demoeratlc 
prooeae  and  enoourage  the  extreme  dlsaidents 
to  dectroy  our  preeeitt  political  system.  The 
obvloualy  cloee  dlvlaion  between  political 
pejtiea  today  makea  It  neceeaary  to  luve  a 
system  whereby  votera  are  guaranteed  that 
the  candidate  with  the  meat  votee  nation- 
wide wul  be  elected  and  that  we  have  an 
election  m«ibod  that  pn>vldM  an  equal  vote 
to  all  ditlaena. 

Alttiough  I  know  tliat  jmi  support  tbe 
bill.  1  do  waxit  you  to  know  that  you  have 
the  hearty  support  of  the  Minhlgmn  Stats 
Chamber  in  supporting  the  issuea  urged  for 
Xlectotai  OoUege  IteXorm  that  are  long  over- 
due. 

Sincerely, 

BaxzT  R-  HST.T.,  OCE. 

PreXdoK. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments o(  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  electoral  college 
reform. 

I  noted  the  weakness  of  our  present 
system  of  electing  a  President  and  re- 
called that  one  of  the  framere  of  the 
Constitution  had  remarked  that  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  for  doing  so  was  "ta  truth 
the  most  difficult  of  all  on  which  we  bad 
to  decide."  And  I  suggested  that  the  dlf- 
flcultr  was  no  less  today  than  it  was  to 
1787.  The  contTorenv  within  the  fuU 
committee  and  now  wlthto  the  full  Sen- 
ate bean  witness  to  m;  sUtement. 


I  deeply  regret  that,  by  a  split  vote, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
placed  before  the  Senate  a  proposal 
which,  to  its  impact  on  our  Nation's  sys- 
tem of  divided  powers  of  government,  1 
liken  to  the  Supreme  Court  packing  pro- 
posal of  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
Cmly  a  filibuster  prevented  that  proposal 
from  undercuttmg  the  todependence  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  Oovemment, 
and  there  are  few  historians  or  political 
scientists  today  who  do  not  agree  that 
the  proposal  was  imwise. 

The  diffusion  of  political  power — 
among  the  three  bnmches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  50  SUtes,  among 
the  three  branches  of  each  SUte,  and 
between  the  todividual  SUtes  and  their 
local  levels  of  government — Is  a  complex 
and  highly  sophisticated  system  which, 
along  with  our  Constitution,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  dlcutorial  control  over 
the  people.  At  the  same  time,  changing 
tunes  and  circumstances  bring  about  a 
constant  series  of  pressures  from  all 
potots  wlthto  the  system  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  Strik- 
ing a  balance  is  the  art  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  electoral  college  system  of  electtog 
a  President  n-as  totended  to  strike  a  t)al- 
ance  between  the  Federal  and  SUte  Gov- 
ernments. This  it  has  done,  but  its  im- 
perfections have  led  to  abuses  which 
have  caused  great  anxiety  among  the 
people.  The  specter  of  a  member  of  the 
electoral  college  voting  contrary  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  elecwrate  of  his 
State  and  the  "winner  uke  all"  electoral 
votes  from  each  SUte  are  abuses  which 
should  be  removed.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislative  proposals  to  do  so.  But  while 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  pro- 
posal would  do  away  with  these  abuses, 
it  would,  at  the  same  time,  Jeopardize 
the  balance  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  Butes.  Indeed,  It  does  not 
require  great  imagination  to  say  that 
adoption  of  this  proposal  by  the  Congress 
and  its  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  SUtes  would  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  viability  of  the  SUtes  as 
political  institutions. 

For  this  reason,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
President's  prediction  that  the  neces- 
sary three-fourths  of  the  SUtes  would 
not  agree  to  ratify  the  proposal  If  the 
Congress  .subnUts  the  question  to  them. 
And  so  It  .wems  to  me  that  we  are  ixiw 
engaged  to  another  of  the  typical  exer- 
cises to  futility  which  seem  to  be  the 
trademark  of  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  pending  proposal.  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  1,  would  allow  7  years  for 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
SUtes,  and  this  would  mean  that  mean- 
ingful change  to  remove  the  present 
abuses  would  be  delayed  7  more  years  at 
least. 

The  proponents  make  much  of  a  Oal- 
lup  poll  some  time  ago  which  purported 
to  show  a  very  large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple to  favor  of  direct  ejection  of  the 
President.  I  can  undersund  such  a  reac- 
tion, because  I,  myself,  Jotoed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  proposal  3  years  ago  after 
it  bad  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association — albeit  by  a  closely  di- 
vided v«te  to  the  association's  house  of 
delegates.  Smce  that  time,  however.  I 
liave  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 


matter  to  greater  depth  and  to  imder- 
stand  the  implications  of  the  protKisal. 
It  would  be  more  todicatlve  of  piabUc 
attitudes,  I  beUeve,  If  the  Oallup  poU 
would  ask  questions  such  as  these : 

1.  Do  rou  fs%*or  changing  the  system  o! 
electing  a  Prealdent  to  a  system  under  which 
one  candidate  for  Prealdent  could  carry  4B 
oC  the  so  states  by  1,000  votes  each  and  sull 
lose  the  election  becauac  tiie  other  candidate 
for  President  carried  a  alngle  state  by  60,000 
voles? 

2.  Do  you  favor  changing  the  system  of 
electing  a  President  to  a  system  which  would 
encourage  an  end  to  the  two-party  system 
and  a  proll/erauon  or  pouucal  pnruee.  thtu 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  run-off  election  hc- 
caiiae  no  candidate  received  the  required 
40':c  of  tile  vote  and  laying  the  further 
foundation  for  all  kinds  of  promises  aiu] 
trade-ofls  by  either  or  both  of  the  candidates 
Involved  in  the  run-off  m  order  Co  pick  up 
support  from  the  other  partlesT 

3.  Do  Tott  favor  a  system  which  would  en- 
able widespread  fraud  m  one  or  two  large 
states  to  result  in  election  of  a  candidate 
who  loat  most  of  the  other  sUtea,  but  by 
margins  too  small  to  prevent  hla  wlruilng 
margins  In  the  fraudulent  states  tnm  put- 
ting him  on  top? 

These  and  other  questions  would  re- 
veal the  Implications  of  the  pending  pro- 
posal, and  my  best  judgment  Is  that,  thus 
informed,  public  opiiUon  would  be  as>- 
posed.  And  this  Is  why  I  suggest  that 
should  the  proposal  be  referred  to  the 
SUtes,  the  required  three-fourths  ratifi- 
cation will  not  be  forthcoming.  Let  these 
Implications  be  pubUcly  aired  wlthto  the 
SUtes,  when  the  legislatures  are  to  ses- 
sion, and  the  pubhc  would  be  far  better 
informed  on  the  subject  than  it  now  is. 

If  It  be  suggested  that  my  question  re- 
lating to  one  candidate  carrying  49  SUtes 
by  1.000  votes  each  and  the  other  candi- 
date carrytog  a  single  SUte  by  50.000 
votes  is  far  fetched,  let  me  potat  out  that 
1«  of  the  smaller  SUtes  cast  a  total  of 
7.600.000  votes  ta  1968  and  gave  a  com- 
bined majority  to  President  Nixon  of 
691,000.  In  the  SUte  of  Massachusetts. 
2.236.000  votes  were  cast  with  a  majority 
of  702.000  for  Vice  President  Humphrey- 
sufficient  to  more  than  wipe  out  the  NUon 
margto  to  those  16  Sutes  if  this  pend- 
ing proposal  had  been  the  law. 

Another  serious  defect  to  the  pending 
proposal,  as  I  see  it.  is  the  provision  that 
empowers  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
establish  uniform  residence  and  elec- 
tion procedures  for  election  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  This  could  weU  result 
ta  nlfferenoes  wlthto  each  SUte  between 
SQCii  residence  and  election  procedures  in 
the  case  of  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  elections  for  all  other 
candidates — Govenxir,  UJS.  Senator. 
Congreasmen.  and  other  olScials.  The 
people  are  confused  enough  over  some  of 
these  requirements  now  without  addtag 
another  set  of  requirements  for  them  to 
follow. 

The  18-year-oId  vote  question  is  very 
much  up  to  the  air,  and  not  imtil  the 
Supreme  Court  issues  a  ruling  will  we 
know  whether  or  not  the  simple  sutute 
passed  by  the  Congress  is  coastatutional. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is.  and  that  is  why  1 
voted  against  It.  If  it  is  declared  imcon- 
sUtutlonal,  the  long  process  of  a  oon- 
stttutional  amendmsot  must  be  followed, 
and  the  outcome  of  ratifteatian  of  that 
would  be  to  doubt — especially  because  so 
many  SUte  relerendums  on  this  potot 
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have  resulted  in  Its  defest.  Meanwhile, 
however.  States  which  have  granted  the 
Irancmse  to  those  under  the  age  of  21 
would  have  more  say  in  electing  a  Presi- 
dent under  the  pending  proposal  tlian 
would  those  Sutes  which  retain  the  21- 
year  age  requirement.  This  is  not  fair 
and  underscores  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining the  electoral  vote  system  while 
abolishing  the  obsolete  electoral  c(^eg» 
ItseU. 

The  electoral  system  has  seen  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  elect  a  President  on 
46  occasions  during  our  historj-,  and  the 
transition  between  Presidents  has  been 
orderly.  Granted  that  the  orderliness 
could  become  fraught  with  controversy 
if  the  matter  had  gone  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  elections  of  1968. 
even  that  would  not  be  fraught  with  the 
peril  of  a  national  runoff  where,  under 
tb**  pending  proposal,  no  candidate  re- 
reived  40  percent  of  the  total  vote.  More- 
over, even  under  the  unfair  winner-take- 
all  system,  it  has  been  rare  indeed  when 
the  President  who  has  been  duly  elected 
by  receiving  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote  has  received  a  minority  of  the  total 
vote  cast. 

On  that  point.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  RtcoRD  appendix  A  of  the  minority 
views,  set  forth  on  pages  52,  53,  and  54  of 
the  committee  report  on  the  pending 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appendix 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

apf«noii  a 
Has  a  PoruLAX  Vot«  Wtmnx  Bna  Loot  thx 

PKCEIDKNCT? 

Il  U  frequeatly  said  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege makaa  It  possible  for  a  caflditUte  to  l>e 
elected  wbo  receives  fewer  popular  T0t«6  CHao 
hlA  chief  opponent.  It  is  Alleged  tbAt  tLU  has 
happened  three  times  In  1834.  In  1B76.  And 
In  18SS.  We  propose  to  examine  this  charge 
to  see  whether  it  Is  worthy  of  the  attentlaa 
It  has  received. 

WhUe  It  18  theoretically  possible  for  an 
electoral  vote  winner  to  be  a  poptUar  vote 
loeer.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  such  en  event 
will  occtir.  it  t£  theoretically  possible  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  Is  not  a  perfect 
mathematical  prtiportlcm  between  the  slxe  of 
the  popular  vote  and  the  size  of  the  clectorAl 
vote.  Ttiat  disproportion  is  due  to  the  feet 
that  each  Stete  has  at  least  three  electoral 
vote*  regardless  of  size — a  cooceaalon  that 
the  Pramers  saw  as  neccasary  to  shore  up 
the  federal  system.  So  long  as  we  tacUave  it 
vise  or  useful  for  the  States  as  States  to 
have  a  say  m  the  selection  of  Preaidonta.  and 
so  long  as  we  believe  that  tbe  smaller  States 
ought  properly  to  have  a  tnlnlmum  repre- 
sentation. It  vrUl  remain  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  an  electoral  winner  to  be  a  popular 
loaar.  Whether  we  have  "winner-tate-Air'  or 
some  other  system  of  Awarding  electoral 
vote*,  so  long  aa  the  concept  of  electoral 
votes  Is  retained  with  a  minimum  repre- 
sentation for  small  states,  that  theoieucai 
poalbUlty  remains. 

The  decisive  policy  question  Is  whether  the 
risk  of  this  theoretical  poaalblllty  Is  worth 
ronnlog.  And  the  moet  Imptntant  factor  In 
determining  the  worthiness  of  the  risk  Is  the 
likelihood  of  Its  occurrence.  On  the  basis  of 
past  election  results,  the  risk  would  appear 
to  be  minimal.  Indeed,  It  Is  our  belief  that 
the  much-feared  result  has  never  occurred. 

Let  us  now  t«m  to  consider  the  three  elec- 
tions, which  it  Is  kUeged.  did  prwSuce  the 
onvaoted  reaolt 


tAi  TUB  axcnON  or  ts3« 

In  the  election  of  1834,  Oen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son obtained  a  plurality  of  both  the  popular 
And  the  electoral  vote  but,  falling  a  nialorlty 
In  the  electoral  count,  lost  to  John  Qulncy 
Adams  in  the  House  of  Repreeentattvea. 

The  eaperlence  ol  1834.  however.  Is  hardly 
relevant  to  present-day  elections.  None  of 
tbe  machinery  we  now  poaeeas  to  prevent 
such  en  outcome  existed  at  the  time;  indeed. 
the  grotrth  of  the  party  system  and  the  birth 
of  national  conventions  can  twth  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  experience  of  1824.  The 
Absence  of  nomlnAtlng  and  other  party  ma- 
chinery in  1824  accounts  for  the  two  fACU 
which  vluate  the  election  of  1824  as  a  rele- 
vant example.  (1)  unallllated  a  multiplicity 
of  candidates,  made  il  impossible  for  anyone 
to  garner  a  majority  oi  the  electoral  vote — 
A  fact  wiucb.  incidentally,  was  conceded  by 
All  prior  to  the  election:  121  voters  were  not 
organized  In  any  major  sort  of  way  on  be- 
half of  any  of  the  candidates,  with  the  reeult 
thAt  voter  turnout  was  mlnlmAl. 

While  AocuraU  figures  Are  eepeolally  dim- 
cult  to  obtain  for  early  IBth  century  elec- 
tions, most  Authorities  are  Agreed  that  some- 
thmg  like  350.000  votes  were  cast  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1824,  out  of  A  total  population  of 
rougtily  11  million,  of  whom  roughly  3  to  4 
million  were  white  Adult  males.  Of  the  small 
number  of  votes  which  were  cast,  Jackson 
obtained  a  total  of  roughly  1SO,000 — more 
than  any  other  candldAte.  but  it  was  not  even 
a  majority  of  those  voting.  JackaoB's  plural- 
ity can  in  no  sense  be  termed  a  "victory,"  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  have  constituted  a  "man- 
dau." 

Further,  there  were  four  candidates  in  that 
election  Of  the  34  Sutes  in  the  ITnion  at  the 
time,  the  four  candidates  appeared  togetber 
on  the  ballots  of  only  five  States:  In  six 
States,  only  three  were  on  the  ballot:  and  In 
seven  only  two.  Moreover,  fix  States  <ln- 
eluding  New  York,  at  ttiat  time  by  far  the 
most  populous  State)  had  no  popular  elec- 
tion at  all.  the  electors  being  appointed  by 
the  Sute  legislatures. 

The  I*resldency.  m  short,  had  yet  to  be 
conceived  of  as  An  elective  office  In  the  sense 
that  we  now  understand  It.  Anyone  who 
ventures  to  claim  that  Jackson's  popular 
plurality  represented  the  "will  of  the  peo- 
ple" tir  that  his  defeat  In  the  Bouse  was  a 
"frustration  of  the  popiUar  wlU"  understantls 
neither  the  election  of  1824  nor  why  its  In- 
conciuslveness  cannot  be  repeated  today,  in 
the  words  of  Prof.  Eugene  Roseboom.  "The 
popular  will  bad  been  ao  dimly  revealed  in 
1834  that  til*  Houie  could  not  have  sub- 
verted It."  iA  History  of  PresldentloJ  KUe- 
ttoni,  1967,  p.  88). 

lai  THX  xixcrmm  or  itvs 

It  Is  claimed  that  in  the  election  of  1878, 
Samuel  Tliden  carried  tlie  popular  vote  by 
afiOMO  but  had  the  election  "stolen''  from 
him  by  A  "packed"  special  electoral  commis- 
sion which  bad  been  asaembled  to  investigate 
vote-frAUd  allegations  In  a  number  of  States. 
The  only  dlBlculty  with  this  Argument  is 
'.hAt  in  order  to  bAve  Any  significance  At  aU 
one  muat  adjudge  every  decisive  vote-fraud 
Allegation  in  Tliden's  fsvor — an  act  of  naive 
gmeroalty  that  even  Tliden's  most  vociferous 
supporters  At  the  time  dared  not  make.  The 
very  thing  which  brought  the  matter  to  the 
special  commission  in  the  Orst  place — and 
the  matter  which  occupied  its  members  for 
days  on  end — was  the  clear  and  present  Inci- 
dence of  fraud.  The  accuracy  of  the  popular 
vote  or  the  credentials  of  electors  were  chal- 
lenged In  at  least  10  Statea.  No  one  but  no 
one  baa  any  Idea  of  what  the  actual  popular 
vote  count  waa  m  1878. 

<a>  TBx  xxacTToai  of  lasa 

In  the  election  of  1888,  it  Is  alleged,  Qrover 
Cleveland  received  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  but  loat  the  electoral  vote  and  therefore 
the  Prealdeney  to  Baajamln  Hafjlaoa.  Of  the 


three  examples  used  by  critics  of  the  electoral 
college,  this  Is  the  strongest:  but  It  remains 
a  very  weak  reed  indeed.  Even  if  the  Ubtl- 
laleo  popuUr  vote  were  taken  as  wholly  ac- 
curate, less  than  1  percentage  point  (actu- 
ally, 0.7)  separated  the  tvro  candldatee  In 
the  popular  vot«.  But  the  popular  vou  totals 
ought  not  be  taken  ai  accurate.  Tbere  Is  con- 
:=ldarable  evidence  of  fraud  on  both  sides. 
Involving  both  the  size  of  the  popular  vote 
and  the  dUtnbuUon  of  the  electoral  vote. 
The  late  Prof.  Kdward  8.  Corwin.  perhaps 
the  most  dutlngulshed  constltuuooal  au- 
thority of  his  generation,  acknowledged  that 
Cleveland's  populAr  plurality  (roughly  100,- 
000 1  could  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
shenanigans  of  Tanunany  Hall  aloiic.  Neither 
man  raoelved  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
As  between  two  men.  one  receiving  48.6  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  the  other  47.9  pezoent,  la  It 
really  poeslble  to  say  that  one  Is  the  clear 
choice  of  the  people  and  the  other  not? 
Would  the  country  have  been  ungovernable 
by  either  man?  What  is  decisively  important 
m  presidential  elections,  as  we  have  aald  be- 
fore. Is  not  ao  much  the  size  of  a  majority  as 
Its  distribution  and  character. 

In  any  event,  even  if  the  election  of  1888 
Is  the  strongest  of  the  three  examples  used 
by  electoral  college  cntitis,  it  provides  no 
basis  for  condemning  the  electoral  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  Tbe  record  otberwlae  la 
clear  and  unmistakable:  the  popular  winner 
haa  always  been  the  electoral  winner. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  appor- 
tioning the  electoral  votes  according  to 
the  vote  received  in  eich  State  would  not 
only  be  more  fair,  but  It  would  further 
dimmish  the  possibility  of  having  a 
President  who  received  a  minority  of  tbe 
total  vote.  Par  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
run  the  rare  risk  of  having  a  President 
who  has  received  a  few  thousand  fewer 
votes  than  the  loser  than  to  run  the  more 
likely  risk  of  having  a  President  who 
is  elected  because  of  large  majorities  in  a 
few  large  States  and  Is,  therefore,  a  re- 
glon&l  type  rather  than  a  national  type 
ofSclal. 

Even  with  Its  defects,  the  present  sys- 
tem encourages  national  campaigning 
by  th«  candldatee.  because  electoral 
votes  In  smaller  States  are  Important — 
even  If  the  wlrming  margin  of  %'otes  cast 
Is  not  great  But  in  a  direct  election  sys- 
tem, those  smaller  States  and  small  mar- 
gins would  tend  to  be  Ignored  ao  that 
campaigning  oould  be  centered  in  tbe 
large  population  areas  where  large  mar- 
gins could  more  than  wipe  out  nuoy  of 
the  totals  in  smaller  States — as  In  tbe 
case  of  Massachusetts  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  the  pending 
proposal  will  be  either  defeated  or 
amended  so  tliat  the  abuses  In  tbe  pres- 
ent system  will  be  removed.  I  believe  that 
is  the  prudent  way  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lems that  face  us  under  tbe  present 
system. 

It  can  be  argued  that  since  we  have 
gotten  along  for  so  many  years  imder  the 
present  system,  there  Is  no  need  for  re- 
form. I  believe  that  reform  is  Indicated. 
Reform  does  not  mean  destruction  of 
the  present  system. 

Mr  BELLUOV.  Mr.  Pnddant,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  for  a  qumtlon. 

Mr.  BEIXMON.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  U  he  ftels  a 
direct  vote  would  be  mef«  conducive  to 
fraud  than  the  present  wlnner-take-all 
system  In  the  electoral  college. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  It  would  for  this 
reason.  While  the  winner-take-all  sys- 
tem has  an  abuse  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  the  electoral  vote  In  large  States 
is  somewhat  diluted,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  by  the  fact  Uiat  every  State,  no 
matter  how  small,  does  have  two  elec- 
toral votes  because  every  State  has  two 
Senators.  To  this  extent  I  suggest  that 
the  electoral  vote  In  large  States  Is  some- 
tthat  diluted.  That  does  not  mean  the 
electoral  vote  in  a  winner-take-all  State 
Is  not  an  extremely  desirable  plum,  and  It 
does  not  mean  the  basis  for  fraud  in 
getting  a  large  chunk  of  electoral  votes 
Is  not  there.  The  point  is  that  It  would 
be  worse  imder  a  direct  election  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
Is  well  aware  of  the  situation  In  States 
such  as  Illinois  and  New  York.  Lti  Illinois 
the  vote  divides  fairly  evenly  between  the 
downstate  voters,  the  generally  Repub- 
lican area,  and  the  Cook  County  voters, 
who  tend  to  be  Democratic.  I  am  sure  he 
realms  that  In  some  past  elections  there 
were  situations  In  which  the  Democratic 
machine  In  Cook  County  went  to  great 
ends  to  bring  out  a  maximum  vote  by 
whatever  means  In  Cook  County  to  over- 
come the  dlsadvanlsge  the  organization 
faced  from  downstate  voters.  Tliey  would 
do  this  because  It  was  the  means  used 
I  by  the  Democratic  organization  to  secure 
3  •   the  total  electoral  vote  of  that  State. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  Is  a  greater 
pressure  for  fraud  than  If  those  votes 
were  counted  singly  If  It  meant  one  vote 
there  would  be  a  lot  less  pressure  to  pro- 
duce that  vote  thiui  when  the  organiza- 
tion secures  the  toUl  bloc  of  electors  of 
the  entire  State. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  good  point  In  a  State  where  there  is 
a  very  close  election  and.  let  us  say,  a 
large  State  where  an  extra  few  votes 
would  mean,  with  the  winner  taking  all, 
all  the  votes  of  that  large  State.  1  would 
agree  that  in  that  particular  Instance  the 
situation  would  be  ripe  for  fraudulent 
action. 

However.  I  believe  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  results  of  previous  elections 
he  will  find  that  the  number  of  those 
large  States  where  there  is  that  narrow 
a  margin  la  relatively  small  compared  to 
the  number  of  large  States  in  which 
there  were  sweeping  majorities,  and  it 
Is  the  sweeping  majorities  that  I  think 
result  in  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, laying  a  foundation  for  even  more 
encouragement.  But  I  think  It  Is  a  mixed 
situation;  I  agree.  Hie  best  answer  I 
can  give  is  where  there  are  smaller  States 
with  two  electoral  votes  for  each  State, 
tbe  aggravation  is  not  as  great  from  an 
overall  standpoint. 

But  this  Is  not  an  unmixed  situation. 
The  Senator  knows  that  In  the  example 
he  cited  this  Is  one  of  the  abuses  of  the 
wlnner-take-all  system  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  lowB  long  advocated  be  done 
away  with  either  by  the  district  plan. 


which  has  been  offered  for  many  years 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  t  Mr.  Mundt  i ,  or  by  what  In  my 
Judgment  is  the  preferable  proportional 
plan  which  currently  ts  offered  by  the 
Senator    from     North    Carolina     iMr. 

En  VIM  I. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
apparently  the  -feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  feeling  of  tfie 
Senator  from  lows  are  not  too  different. 
I  think  both  of  us  desire  Improvements 
In  the  present  system.  Apparently  the 
dlllerence  Is  that  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  studied  the  present  system 
and  the  altematlTes,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  reaUy  the  only  viable 
way  to  Improve  the  electoral  system  is 
to  abolish  it.  because  when  one  goes  to 
the  proportional  system,  he  simply  mul- 
tiplies the  wlnner-take-all  arrangement 
Into  about  535  entities  rather  than  the 
50  we  have  now,  and  a^hen  we  go  to  the 
proportional  system,  we  get  bogged  down 
In  mathematics  that  would  make  It  pos- 
sible for  a  President  to  be  elected  with 
fewer  votes  than  the  candidate  who 
opposed  him. 

With  the  tensions  we  have  In  this 
cotmtry  and  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities that  reside  In  the  office  of 
the  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
man  who  holds  that  position  should  be 
the  choice  of  the  majority,  or  at  least  of 
the  larger  percentage  of  the  votes  of  the 
people  who  voted  for  the  two  top  candi- 
dates. I  do  not  think  we  will  get  that  it 
we  go  to  the  proportional  system. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  comment,  when 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  that  we 
are  both  reasonable  men.  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  concedes  that.  It  illus- 
trates that  reasonable  and  honest  people 
can  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  effect  says  he 
Is  an  abolitionist  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  a  reformer  That  points  up  the 
difference. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  thinks  that  by 
reforming  what  we  have  now  and  doing 
away  with  the  two  abuses  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  namely  the  wlnner-take-all 
abuse  and  the  electoral  college,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  an  elector  to  go 
contrary  to  tbe  wishes  of  tbe  people  of 
bis  State,  we  will  arrive  at  a  better  sys- 
tem than  we  have  now;  whereas  the  Sen- 
ator frtun  Oklahoma  believes  a  direct 
election — which,  of  course,  will  cure  the 
abuses — Is  the  better  appr(>ach. 

To  me.  curing  those  abuses  by  such  a 
revolutionary  system  as  this  is  not  In- 
dicated. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
argues,  as  all  the  proponents  for  direct 
election  argue,  that  we  could  have  a  mi- 
nority President.  I  think  we  have  had 
three  minority  Presidents  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  that  point. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  later  ask  that  appendix  A  to  the 
minority  views  in  the  committee  report, 
starting  at  page  52  and  ending  at  page 
54,  be  printed  In  the  Ricoiid.  That  anal- 
ysis shows  that  the  three  elections  re- 
fen«d  to — tbe  election  of  1834,  the  elec- 
tion of  1876,  and  the  election  of  1888— 
while  sometimes  popularly  referred  to  as 
elections  of  minority  Presidents,  are  sub- 


ject to  grave  questions  <x>  that  point.  But, 
for  the  P.Ake  of  argument,  under  tbe 
wlnner-t^ce-all  system.  In  the  history  of 
our  elections,  there  are  three,  and  the 
margins  there  are  minute.  Under  the  pro- 
portional plan,  the  opportunity  for  that 
to  happen  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

So  I  suggest  that  what  the  proponents 
are  arguing  for  here  Is  something  that 
Is  almost  impossible  to  happen.  II  It 
happened.  It  would  be  by  such  a  slim 
margin  that  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  be  too  disturbed  about  it.  To  me, 
the  risks  of  that  happening  are  far  over- 
shadowed by  the  risks  of  electing  a  Pres- 
ident as  a  result  of  carrying  a  handful 
of  States. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  an  ex- 
treme example,  what  this  proposal  lays 
the  foundation  for — namely,  one  candi- 
date for  President  carrying  49  States  by 
1,000  votes  and  the  other  candidate  car- 
rying only  one  Sute  by  50,000  votes  and 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
others,  will  say  that  Is  an  extreme  ex- 
ample; that  it  can  never  happen.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that,  but  it 
could  happen  If  two  or  three  or  four 
States  were  carried  by  such  margins.  I 
sfiall  refer  shortly  to  the  situation  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  last  election,  which 
substantiates  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  agree  that  both  the 
situations  the  Senator  frtun  Iowa  has 
described  are  remote  and  very  unlikely 
to  happen,  but  we  have  situations  now 
where  Presidents  have  been  elected  by 
fewer  votes  than  the  losing  candidate 
received.  For  Instance.  In  19«0  President 
Nixon  actually  received  more  popular 
votes  than  did  President  Kennedy  If  we 
consider  the  votes  case  in  Alabama.  Al- 
ways, when  there  is  a  mechanism  like 
the  electoral  college,  there  is  going  to  be 
the  poEsiblllty  for  these  kinds  of  situa- 
tions to  arise. 

I  am  of  tbe  opliUon  that  if  President 
Nixon  had  not  been  very  generous  and  a 
big  man.  he  could  have  thrown  the  coun- 
try Into  turmoil  by  asking  for  a  recount 
and  taking  the  election  into  court,  and 
perhaps  created  a  great  damage  to  tfiis 
coiuitry.  This  could  happen  again,  and 
tile  next  candidate  may  not  be  so  mac- 
nanimouE  as  President  Nixon  was  and  he 
could  create  a  crisis. 

That  waa  one  reason  why  I  became  in- 
terested in  electoral  college  reform. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  referred 
to  the  direct  vote  as  a  revolutionary  sys- 
tem. I  frankly  caimot  agree  with  taim  on 
that,  because  the  Senator  holds  his  posi- 
tion In  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  a  direct 
vote.  All  the  Governors  are  elected  by 
direct  vote.  This  simply  means  extending 
a  system  which  works  very  well  for  other 
ofBoes  In  this  coimtry  to  the  highest 
ofBce  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Senator  makes 
that  point  and  attenpts.  In  doing  so.  to 
Ignore  the  difference  between  the  elec- 
tion or  a  President  and  the  election, 
within  a  State,  of  its  own  Representatives 
in  Congress,  its  own  U.S.  Senators,  and 
its  own  Governor.  That  is  tbe  crux  of  tbe 
whtrie  thing. 
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The  Senator  suggests,  lust  forget  about 
the  Sute  entitles.  Just  let  the  tabulation 
be  run  by  a  computer  or  an  addln*  ma- 
chine in  voting  for  President.  When  he 
does  that  he  lays  the  foundation  for  one 
candidate  carrying  49  State*  by  1.000 
votes  and  the  other  candidate  carrying 
only  one  SUte  by  50.000  being  elected 
President. 

To  me.  a  foundation  for  that  extreme 
situation,  even  to  a  lesser  degree.  It  un- 
thinkable, and  that  Is  why  I  think  the 
proposal  would  be  revolutionary  In  our 
system  of  government. 

Our  system  of  government  was  found- 
ed not  on  having  one  monolithic,  cen- 
tralized system  of  government,  but  on 
carefully  separated  and  diffused  powers 
of  government  as  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Its  three  branches  and 
the  State  governments  and  their  three 
branches. 

When  we  come  along  with  this  pro- 
posal and  deprive  the  States  of  any  of 
their  rights  as  entities  with  respect  to 
electing  a  President,  and  pro\ide  further. 
as  this  proposal  does,  federaliilng  real- 
dents  requirements  and  other  procedures 
in  electing  a  President.  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  he  is  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  federal  system  of  our  country. 

I  know  that  my  friend  frnm  Oklahoma 
would  not  want  to  do  that.  11  he  thought 
that  this  would  actually  happen,  he 
would  not  be  a  proponent.  But  granted 
that  good  faith  exists,  the  foundation  .s 
being  laid.  We  have  already  seen  this 
happen  earlier  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, when  those  In  control  of  this  body 
decided  to  take  unto  themselves  the  de- 
cision that  18-year-olds  would  have  the 
right  to  vote  As  I  said  at  the  time.  I 
could  support  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  go  out  to  my  State 
for  the  consideration  of  my  people,  but 
for  a  group  of  people  here  in  the  OS 
Senate  or  In  Congress,  all  of  us  Pederal 
offlclals.  to  undertake,  in  effect,  to  say. 
"The  State  legislatures  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing,  we  are  the  all-knowing 
people  here,  and  we  are  going  to  make 
that  decision"  Is  to  me  revolutionary. 

I  am  for  reform,  not  revolution.  I  am 
not  suggettlitg  that  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  Is  a  revolutionist,  although 
he  had  admitted  that  he  Is  an  aboli- 
tionist. But  I  think  this  is  a  revolutionary 
type  of  proposal  in  Its  essence,  and  that, 
to  me.  Is  not  the  way  to  do  away  with 
the  abuses. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President — it  the 
Senator  will  yield— I  am  flattered  by  his 
descripUon  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, but  I  want  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  does  require  the  approral  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  SUtes. 
and  thus  is  not  similar  to  the  vote  on 
the  18-year-old  question  In  that  respect. 
Mr.  MUXER.  Yes.  indeed:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  very  much  awar«  of 
that.  That  Is  why  I  have  suggested  that 
I  agree  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
three-fourths  of  the  SUte  legislatures 
to  ratify  this  proposal. 
I  find  It  Inconceivable  that  there  woold 


not  be  far  more  than  13  SUte  legisla- 
tures that,  after  considering  all  of  the 
ImpllcaUons  of  this  proposal,  would 
turn  thumbs  down  on  IL  In  fact,  once 
the  people  understood  the  implications, 
and  If  we  put  it  to  a  referendum  sug- 
gested that  we  turn  to  a  system  where- 
by, as  I  shall  point  out  later  In  my  sUte- 
ment.  the  votes  In  16  Middle  Western 
SUtes  would  be  wiped  out  by  the  votes 
In  the  single  SUte  of  Massa4:husetts. 
if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
think  that  the  SUte  legislatures  in  the 
SUtes  are  going  to  ttUTi  thumbs  down 
on  that.  I  do  not  think  he  knows  SUte 
legislatures:  and  I  think,  after  having 
been  the  Oovemor  of  his  SUte.  and  a 
very  successful  one,  he  does  know  SUte 
legislatures. 

I  think  we  are  going  through  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility  here,  which  will  delay 
by  seven  years  the  opportimity  to  cure 
some  of  the  abuses  on  which  we  are  all 
In  agreement  as  needing  to  be  cured. 

Mr.    BAYH.    Mr.   President,   will    the 

Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  briefly? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  permit 

the    Interruption    by    my    friend    from 

Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  the  colloquy  between 
my  friend  from  Iowa  and  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma.  As  a  former  SUte  legislator. 
I  must  say  I  look  at  these  legislatures  a 
little  bit  differently  than  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  guaran- 
tee what  a  SUte  legislature  is  going  to 
do.  But  as  I  recall  my  experience  in  the 
Indiana  Legislature — and  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Oklahotna  discuss  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature — If  we  have  a 
plan  that  would  pass  Congress  and  a 
plan  that  has  been  endorsed  repeatedly 
by  about  80  percent  of  the  people  in 
poll  after  poll,  a  plan  that  is  supported 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  UAW,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  on  and  on.  I  would  think  a  plan 
with  that  kind  of  support  would  have  a 
better  chance  than  other  plans,  well- 
IntenUoned  as  they  might  be.  that  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  support. 

But  of  course  that  Is  speculation;  we 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MIUiER.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
respond  briefly  to  that?  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator frotn  Indiana  did  not  hear  my  com- 
ment about  this  Gallup  poll. 

The  Senator  probably  knows  that  3 
years  ago.  when  this  proposal  was  first 
advanced,  after  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation first  endorsed  it.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  became  a  cosponsor.  I  thought 
about  it  briefly,  and  it  sounded  pretty 
good  to  mc — direct  election  of  the  Pree- 
dent,  one-man.  one-vote,  and  all  of 
that — and  I  became  a  cosponsor. 

At  that  time.  I  did  not  realize  that  It 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  by  a  very  closely  divided 
TOte  In  its  house  of  delegates.  Bo  to  say 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  en- 
dorses It  Is  oversUtlng  the  matter  a 
little  bit.  I  think.  We  can  aey  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  house  of  dele- 
gates, by  a  very  closely  divided  vote  en- 
dorsed It. 
The  point  I  want  to  make.  U  I  mw 


continue.  Is  that  If  you  go  around  as  a 
pollsUr  and  ask  the  average  person.  'TJo 
you  favor  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent." they  will  probably  react  about  like 
the  Senator  fnam  Iowa  did  when  It  was 
first  brought  to  his  attention  and  s'ig- 
gested  that  he  might  like  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  proposal;  "Yes;  it  sounds 
pretty  good  to  me;  put  me  down." 

But  believe  me — and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  gone  through  the  same  pro- 
cedures that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
during  his  SUte  legislative  service— let 
the  proposal  be  aired,  and  let  the  impli- 
cations be  brought  out  in  the  local  news- 
papers and  on  the  floors  of  those  legis- 
lative halls,  and  let  the  question  be  asked 
of  the  man  on  the  street  this  way:  "Do 
you  favor  changing  the  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  to  a  system  under 
which  one  candidate  for  President  could 
carry  4B  of  the  50  SUtes  by  1,000  votes 
each,  and  still  lose  the  election  because 
the  other  candidate,  who  carried  only 
one  State,  happened  to  carry  It  by  50.000 
votes,"  and  my  guess  la  that  the  Gallup 
poll  resulto  woiUd  be  a  lot  different. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  in- 
dulge upon  the  courtesy  and  patience  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  just  a  bit  further. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  polls 
arc  not  conclusive.  What  concerns  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  not  that  every- 
thing is  not  going  to  go  well  as  long  as 
the  outcome  of  the  popular  vote  and 
the  electoral  college  results  are  the  same. 
What  concerns  me  Is  that,  while  any  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  work  11  you  have  a  big 
majority,  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  the 
system  and  Its  ability  to  fimctlon  prop- 
erly is  what  happens  in  a  close  election. 
I  tliink  the  legislatures  will  respond 
somewhat  differently  than  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  thinks,  but  I  have  no  way  of 
proving  it.  I  ly^init  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  have  to  agree  he  does  not,  either. 
Mr.  MnXER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  lorwa 
knows  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  H«DSKii>  has  done  a  good 
bit  of  research  on  this  point,  and  has 
noted  that  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  present  system,  some  20 
SUtes — to  fact.  I  think  It  Is  more  than 
that — would,  under  the  pending  proposal. 
find  their  Influence  in  electing  a  Presi- 
dent to  be  considerably  diminished. 

When  you  put  that  up  to  a  group  of 
SUte  leplslators — and  I  would  Include 
the  Indiana  SUte  Legislature  as  an  ex- 
ample, because  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a 
great  deal  unlike  the  Iowa  SUte  legis- 
lature, either  as  to  the  slie  of  the  SUte 
or  as  to  many  of  Its  problems — I  think 
you  will  find  those  SUte  legislators  are 
going  to  begin  to  wonder  about  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  four  or  five  of  the 
giant  SUtes  of  this  country  the  power 
to  elect  a  President,  along  with  a  hand- 
ful of  others,  and  have,  as  a  result,  a 
regional  type  President  instead  of  a  na- 
tional type  President, 

Mr.  BATH.  If  I  might  make  lost  one 
further  point. 

First  of  all.  the  ABA  endorsement  on 
this  Issue  was  3  to  1.  Second,  although 
I  have  the  greaUst  respect  for  my  dl«- 
tlnguiahed  colleague  and  fellow  member 


of  the  Judiciary  Committee  <Mr. 
HitTsiu)  relative  to  his  Judgment  on 
what  happens  under  the  present  system 
and  what  would  happen  imder  the  elec- 
toral college  system  under  given  clr- 
cumsunces.  I  must  say  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma  comes 
from  one  of  those  States  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  says  are  going  to  lose 
a  lot  of  votes.  'Hie  Senator  can  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  himself  how  he 
feels  about  that.  Interestingly  enough,  we 
have  a  number  of  small  SUte  sponsors 
on  this  proposal. 

Alaska,  our  least  populous  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hruska  doctrine,  is  going 
to  lose  the  most.  Both  Senators  from 
Alaska  are  supporting  this  proposal.  This 
would  make  one  believe  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  some  fallacy. 

Mr.  MIUiER.  Tes.  And  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  a  cosponsor  3  years  ago. 
So  one  might  conclude  at  that  time  Just 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  con- 
cluded. But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
had  an  opportunity  since  that  time  to 
study  this  matter  in  considerable  detail 
and  to  see  the  Implications  and  to  look  at 
some  of  the  writings  by  scholars  in  this 
area. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  one  man,  one  vote  in 
certain  cases,  such  as  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resenutives,  which  I  thought  for  years 
was  being  handled  contrary  to  the  best 
Intentions  and  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  until  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
a  decision  that  we  finally  had  a  founda- 
tion, which  Is  now  being  realized,  where- 
by we  can  look  over  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  we  will  know  that  Just 
about  every  one  of  its  Members  repre- 
sents approximately  the  same  number 
of  people;  whereas,  it  was  not  very  long 
ago  when  we  had  some  RepresenUtives 
representing  200.000  people  and  others 
representing  a  half-million  people,  and 
still  It  was  called  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves. 

But  that  background  does  not  lead  me 
to  tear  away  the  diffusion  of  power  be- 
tween the  Pederal  Government  and  the 
SUtes.  I  must  say  that  I  think  this 
emphasis  on  PresidenU  being  elected 
with  fewer  popular  votes  than  their  op- 
ponents is  greatly  overdone.  It  has  been 
rare  In  the  past.  It  would  be  even  rarer 
under  a  proportional  system  of  allocat- 
ing the  electoral  votes. 

I  suggest,  further,  that  under  the 
pending  proposal  if  we  got  into  a  run- 
off situation — and  I  think  that  is  more 
likely  by  far  than  the  possiblUty  of  hav- 
ing a  President  elected  under  the  pres- 
ent system  by  fewer  popular  votes  than 
his  opponent — then  we  aill  have  the 
flnallsU.  each  of  whom  will  represent  un- 
der 40  percent  of  the  vote.  The  eventiial 
winner  will,  of  course,  receive  a  majority 
of  the  vote,  but  he  will  not  be  the  flrst 
choice  of  even  40  percent  of  the  people. 


There  are  Imperfections  In  this  proposal 
so  far  as  maiorl^  will  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  Interrupt  ons  further  time?  I  promise 
not  to  Interrupt  again. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  not  hold  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  that  promise.  I  wUl  yield  to  him  any 
time  he  wishes  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  continue  to  study  this  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  from  Indians  would 
be  the  flrst  to  suggest  that  his  Judgment 
Is  not  always  infalllhle.  But  I  have  found 
that  as  I  continue  to  study  the  various 
aspects  and  Intrigues  and  intricacies  of 
the  electoral  college  system  and  how  It 
actually  has  worked,  not  how  some  peo- 
ple say  It  has  worked,  I  have  ebaaaed 
my  mind  on  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricosn  an  article  which 
lists  the  percentage  of  votes,  the  vote 
Ubulatlon  of  our  large  and  small  States, 
in  the  last  election.  We  can  at  a  later 
date  Introduce  a  composite  of  the  last 
several  elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoas. 
as  follows: 

PaisuiKMiuu.  Rack  Rstuxkb 

WAORiMCTaif.  December  11, — ^^oUowljig. 
Etat«  by  >tat«.  ar«  the  offid&l  returns  In  last 
montil'B  Prasldentla]  race  becw««n  Rlciiard 
M.  mxoa,  BepubUc&n:  Butwrt  H.  Humphrey. 
Dsmoent,  and  Omxce  C.  Wallace,  of  the 
Ainer1c^4°^^Pendezit  party: 
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E  H»rold  Mann  Sr .  ProhlblUon  p»rty— 
AJabanuk  3.«20.  C»Ilfoml»  69  Coloc»<lo  J75. 
Inai*n»  «.ai8.  Io»»  383.  K*ni«  a.lW.  Mm- 
sichusetts  3569.  Michigan  80.  Monwni  610. 
North  D»to)t«  38.  Ohio  18.  Virginia  MO.  Total : 
14.519. 

Eldrldgii  Cltavet,  Peace  ana  Freedom 
party— ATliona  317.  California  37.707.  Iowa 
1 J33.  Michigan  4.585.  MlnneK>ta  »36.  Waah- 
ingion  1.800  Total:  38385 

Hennings  aomen.  Soclalut-Laoor  party— 
Amona  76  Oalllocula  341.  Colorado  3.018. 
UUDOla  13.878.  Iowa  341.  MaasachuMtu  8.180. 
Michigan  1.763.  Mlnneaota  385.  New  Jersey 
6  784  New  York  8.433,  Ohio  130.  Pennsylva- 
nia 4.977.  Virginia  4.671.  Washington  488. 
Wisconsin  1.338   Total     53.588 

F*ed  Halstead.  Soclallm  Worker  party— 
Arlaona  88.  Colorado  235.  Indiana  1.293.  Iowa 
san.  Kentucky  3,843.  Michigan  4.090.  Mln- 
nesoti  808.  Montana  457.  New  Hampahlre 
104  New  Jersey  8.668.  New  Mexico  353.  Hew 
York  11.851.  North  Dakota  138.  Ohio  69. 
Pennsylvania  4363,  Rhode  Isfand  383.  Vm- 
mont  394.  Washington  370.  Wisconsin  1.232 
Total:  41300  _^ 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  New  party— Arliona 
3  751  CalUorala  30.721.  Colorado  J08.  Min- 
nesota 585.  Oregon  1.496   Total  as.85» 

New  party  without  candidate— Montana 
470.  New  Bampahlre  431.  Vermont  579.  Total: 

1.480  

Dick  Gregory.  New  party— California  3330. 
Colorado  1.393.  New  Jersey  8,084,  New  York 
34^17.  Ohio  373.  Pennaylyanla  7.821.  Vir- 
ginia 1.880.  Total:  47.087. 

Charlene  MltcheU.  Conununl«  party  and 
Pree  Ballot  party — California  380.  Mlnneeota 
41S.  Ohio  O.  Waahlnfton  371.  Total:  IflTS- 
Others:  19.804. 

Mr.  BAYH.  One  thing  that  has  come 
to  the  atuntlon  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  that  historicaHy  the  vote  in  the 
large  States  ha.'!  been  much  closer  than 
the  vote  in  the  small  SUtes.  although 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  can  take  the  Mas- 
sachusetts vote  and  compare  It  with  16 
small  SUtes. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  take  this  into 
consideration,  because  these  figures  trill 
show  that  even  in  the  1968  ejection- 
leaving  aside  the  one  example  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— in  the  other  SUWs  there 
were  closer  contests.  It  is  In  the  big  cities, 
the  big  States,  with  the  blocs  of  electoral 
votes,  that  we  have  the  highest  degree 
of  develop^nent  of  the  two-party  system. 
where  the  contesU  are  the  cloaest  and 
political  activity  is  the  most  beated. 

Mr.  UHJjER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  wlU  stop  Interrupting  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
if  I  Interrupt  him  at  that  point? 

itr.  BAYH.  I  am  the  one  who  Is  Inter- 
rupting. 

Mr.  n/m.t.tTR  The  Senator  Is  m  effect 
arguing  for  retention  of  the  present  sys- 
tem because  what  he  is  saying  Is  that 
this  fight  over  these  electoral  votes  in  a 
close  contest  makes  more  viable  the  two- 
party  system,  and  this  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  what  we  now  have  If  we  have 
a  close  election  m  the  direct  election  of  a 
President  and  we  have  only  perhaps  a 
thousand  or  2.000  votes  difference  m  the 
giant  SUte— and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Indicated  Illinois  as  an  ex- 
ample in  the  last  election— then  we  di- 
lute the  desirability  of  the  two-party 
system  in  comparison  to  what  we  have 
now. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  Inadvertently 
has  made  an  argument  for  retaining 
what  we  have. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  attributed  a  certain  meaning  to  my 
remarks  that  I  did  not  intend. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  expressed  one 
of  his  concerns,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  legitimate  concern,  that  there  would 
be  a  wide  margin,  a  wide  disparity,  be- 
tween wltiners  and  losers  In  the  popular 
vote.  I  think  he  made  thla  statement 
earlier 

Mr.  MILLER.  Win  the  Senator  permit 
an  interruption? 
Mr.  BAYH,  Yes 

Mr,  MILLER,  When  the  Senator  talks 
about  these  close  elections  as  revealed  by 
the  table  he  has  placed  in  the  Record.  Is 
he  talking  in  terms  of  percentages  or  is 
he  talking  in  terms  of  numbers? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  talking  In  terms  of 
percentsgee. 

Mr.  MILLER  That  Is  just  the  point  I 
was  afraid  of.  because  1  or  2  percent  In 
a  giant  State  such  as  New  Ycak  or  Cali- 
fornia may  sound  like  a  very,  very  razor- 
thin  edge  or  margin  by  the  time  we  take 
into  account  the  total  number  of  votes 
that  are  there  and  compare  those  to  the 
total  number  of  votes  in  another  14  or  15 
small  States.  They  can  well  overshadow 
the  total  number  of  votes  in  the  smaller 
SUtes, 
So  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  get 


sidetracked  if  we  talk  in  terms  of  close 
elections  In  terms  of  percenuges.  What 
counts  under  the  pending  proposal  Is 
numbers,  i  am  much  more  Interested  In 
whether  or  not  a  candidate,  out  of  12 
million  votes  in  New  York  SUte.  wins  or 
loses  by  a  million  votes  than  whether  It 
Is  a  difference  of  a  few  percentage  points. 
Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  is  reaUy 
interested  in  numbers  of  voters.  I  think 
that  direct  popular  vote  will  enhance  the 
two-party  system  all  over  the  country.  It 
Is  the  only  system  In  which  all  the  num- 
bers count.  Only  in  direct  popular  vote 
is  there  an  incentive  for  both  the  dom- 
inant party  and  the  lesser  party  in  a  one- 
party  SUte  to  get  active.  Take  the  SUte 
of  Indiana.  In  1968,  the  DemocraU  wrote 
it  off  and  the  Republicans  took  it  for 
granted.  There  was  no  Incentive  to  get 
In  there  and  participate  at  each  precinct 
level. 

I  Invite  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  share 
the  opmlon  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  only  In  direct  popular  vote  does  one 
know  in  each  precinct,  for  each  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  precinct  commit- 
teeman, that  if  we  get  those  extra  50 
votes  out,  that  we  get  them  counted,  and 
they  are  going  to  count  in  the  final  re- 
turn. If  you  are  going  to  loae  a  SUte  by 
a  thousand  votes,  you  might  as  well  lose 
It  by  100.000.  II  you  are  going  to  carry 
It  by  100.000  votes,  there  is  no  incentive 
to  carry  It  by  200,000, 

I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER,  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
always  welcomes  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  just  want  to  add  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  said.  Being  a  sea- 
soned politician,  he  well  knows  that  the 
votes  in  the  precincts  are  got  out  not 
by  the  presidential  candidates  but  by 
the  local  officials  or  certainly  the  SUte 
ofllcials  who  are  running  for  ofBce.  That 
Is  the  answer  to  that. 

With  respect  to  tables.  I  should  like 
to  counterbalance  the  table  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ubles  ap- 
pearing on  pages  19  and  20  of  the  hear- 
ing record  on  the  pending  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ubles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 
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SMits:  TsaHmeey  behie  ne  lloeae  Mlciaiy  CaineiiMM.  May  16.  H». 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor.      

CLOSED  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXXV,  I  move  that  Oie 
doors  Of  the  Chamber  be  closed  and  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  direct  that  the  gal- 
I  3       leries  be  cleared. 
X  Mr  ALLOTT.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  The  motion  having 
been  made  and  seconded  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  Into  closed  session,  the  Chair, 
pursuant  to  rule  XXXV,  now  directs  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the  galleries, 
and  close  the  doors  of  the  Chamber. 

Thereupon,  at  3  p.m..  the  doors  of  the 
Chamber  were  closed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
At  429  pjn.  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  opened,  and  the  open  session  of 
the  Senate  was  resumed. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ot  the  UnlWd  SUtes  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  _    ^ 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  it  remain  in  that  sUtus 
until    the    close    of    rooming    business 

tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  REDUCTION  IN 
ANNinTIKS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OR 
MEMBERS  WHO  ELECTED  RE- 
DUCED ANNUITIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

1103.  S.  437.  ,^    .  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  asslsUnt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows:  A  bill  <S.  437)  to  amend  chapter 
83  Utle  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate the  reduction  in  the  annuities  of 
employees  or  members  who  elected  re- 
duced annuities  in  order  to  provide  a 
survivor  annuity  if  predeceased  by  the 
person  named  as  survivor  and  permit  a 
retired  employee  or  Member  to  designate 
a  new  spouse  as  survivor  if  predeceased 
by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at  the 

time  of  retirement.       

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  present  conslderaOon  of 
the  bin?  „       . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  (a)  secUon  8341(a)  of  title  5,  tJnlted 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)    by   Inaertlng    "and"   after   paragraph 
(3): 
(3)  by  atnung  ont  paragraph  (»):  and 
(31    by  renumbering  paragraph  ■(4)"  »• 
paragraph  "(3)**- 

(b)  Section  8341(d)  of  title  5,  tfmted 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "dependent  widower^ 
wherever  It  appears  and  inserting  "widower" 
In  place  thereof; 

(3)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 
(3)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  "(3)"  and 
"(4)"  as  paragraphs  "(3)"  and   "(3)".  re- 
spectively. _  .    ^ 

(c)  SKUon  8S4l(e)  (2)  of  Utl«  5,  United 


States  Co<le,  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  sab- 
secuon  "(al(4)"  and  Insertmg  subsection 
"(a)  (3)"  In  place  thereof. 

sic.  3  (al  Section  8844(a)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
aft«  the  JourUl  sentence  the  following  new 
flush  aeutcnoe:  "If  tlie  annuitant  on  terml- 
natloa  mt  employment  la  married  to  a  spouse 
potentlaUy  entitled  to  annuity  as  surviving 
apouae  undei  aectloo  8341  of  this  Utle.  the 
supplemental  annuUy  payable  under  tUe 
fourth  sentence  of  this  subsection  la  re- 
duced by  10  percant  and  the  spouse  U  en 
titled  to  an  annuity  equal  to  35  percent  01 
tile  supplemental  annuity  commenoUig  and 
terminating  at  the  same  Umes  as  the  sur- 
vivor annuity  payable  under  section  8341 
of  this  UUe,  unless  at  the  time  of  claiming 
the  supplemental  annuity  the  annuitant  no- 
tlflea  the  ClvU  Serrtoe  Oommlealon  In  wriung 
tliat  he  does  not  dealre  hla  spouse  to  receive 
this  annuity." 

lb)  Section  83t4(a)  la  lurther  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following:  "The  employ- 
ment of  an  annuitant  under  this  subsecUon 
does  not  create  an  annuity  for  or  affect  the 
anntilty  of  a  survivor." 

Bic  i.  (a)  Section  8839(1)  U  amenileil  by 
striking  out  "hla  spouse"  and  Uuertlag  In 
Ueu  thereof  "any  spouse  surviving  him." 
(b)  Section  8341(h)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  Inserting  after  "to  whom  he  was 
married  at  the  time  of  retirement.",  "or  who 
quallilM  aa  a  widow  or  srtdower  under  sec- 
tion 8341(a) ."  and 

(3)  by  stnku*  out  -aem  no*  Main  his 
apouae"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "does 
not  desire  any  spouse  surviving  him."  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  tol- 
lowing  new  sentence:  "A  apouae  acquired 
after  reurement  Is  entitled  to  a  iurvlvor  an- 
nuity under  thla  paragraph  only  If  b»  eleeu 
to  reortve  It  Instead  of  any  other  aurvnoe 
annuity  to  which  he  may  be  enatled  vinder 
thla  sul>cliBptsr  or  another  retlremanl  sys- 
tem for  Oovemmcnt  employees." 

(cl  Section  8339(1)  of  UUe  5.  United 
StatM  Code.  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion -8S89(])"  as  -88890)  (1)"  and  adding 
the  Jonowlng  paragraph  (J)  (3) : 

"(1)13)  An  employee  or  Member  who  la  un- 
maiTMd  at  the  time  of  retiring  or  an  annii- 
tta&s  who  la  unmarried  at  the  time  o*  a^a- 
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ration  and  who  later  mnrniM  nu?,  wtthln  oim 
year  ^t«r  h«  m&rrtw.  «l«ct  a  r«<luc«<l  ui- 
auity  with  benefit  to  sunrlrlng  spouse  aa 
provided  in  secUOD  8341  lb).  HU  aanulty  U 
reoomputcd  and  paid  aiM3«r  tb*  provlaloiu  of 
section  633B{J)  effective  the  fint  dfty  of  the 
month  after  his  written  election  is  received 
in  the  ClTii  Service  Commiaalon.  An  elec- 
tion under  this  parif^aph  votds  prospec- 
tively any  election  prevloualy  mnde  under 
pAragraph   (It   of  this  subsection." 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In 
the  cases  of  employees.  Members,  or  annu- 
Itanu  who  died  prior  to  the  data  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  rlgbca  of  such  persons 
and  tbelr  survlvon  shall  continue  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  tf 
such  amendment  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b>  The  amendmenu  mad*  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  ahall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
reemployed  annuitants  whoae  employment 
terminates  on  or  after  the  dace  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act. 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  \8  a  bill  to  change  the 
law  regarding  annuities  for  the  spouse 
of  a  retiree  who  has  passed  on.  There  Is 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  blU.  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  It3  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  for  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOee),  proposes  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

On  page  6.  atruu  out  Uzkes  «  tlomich  • 
and  Insert  in  lien  thereof  the  foUowlzic; 

"(1)  by  izisertlBc'd)' after  the  Rt^Mottaa 
designation  '(J) ';  and 

"(a)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  Ibaraor  tb« 
foUowlng  new  paraermpb: 

"  '(li  An  employee  or  Uember  who  U  tm- 
married  at  the  tlxna  erf  retlrlnc  or  an  annui- 
tant who  la  unmarried  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion and  who  later  marrloe  may,  within  one 
year  after  he  marries,  elect  a  r«duced  an- 
nuity with  beneftt  to  surrlvlng  spouae  as 
proTid«d  in  section  8941(b).  His  annuity  Is 
recomputed  and  paid  under  the  prorlsaooa 
of  section  83S9(1)  effective  the  flnt  day  of 
the  month  after  his  written  electton  U  re- 
ceived In  the  Civil  Service  CommlsBlon  An 
election  under  thla  paragraph  volda  pros- 
pectively any  election  prencosly  made  tinder 
paragraph  (1)   of  tlila  subsection.'" 

Ur.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  tills  amend- 
ment, as  I  eay.  is  simply  a  technical  and 
perfecting  amendment  discovered  by  the 
lefiislative  couzuel  on  the  last  review  of 
the  legislation.  It  has  no  substantive  ef- 
fect, but  simply  makes  the  language  con- 
form with  the  existing  statute  and  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendznent. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  under  pres- 
ent law  when  an  employee  retires  he  may 
elect  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  so  as 
bo  proviiie  a  lifetime  survivor  benefit 
equal  to  65  percent  of  this  reduced  an- 
ntiJty  for  his  spouse  if  he  dies  before  his 
spouse  dies.  TTie  election  to  take  a  re- 
duced annuity  or  a  single-life  annuity  at 
the  time  of  retlrecnent  is  irrevocable.  If 
a  retiree's  spouse  dies  first,  his  reduced 
annuity  contlnuee  and  he  may  not  desig- 
nate a  subsequent  spouse  as  bene^ldarr. 

Eacperlence  In  the  retirement  program 
shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
time  the  male  retiree  outlives  his  wife, 


continuing  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity 
for  which  there  can  never  be  a  bene- 
flciaiy. 

S.  437  provides  that  if  an  annuitant 
elects  a  reduced  annuity  that  designation 
shaU  remain  Irrevocable.  But  it  amends 
existing  law  to  give  to  the  retiree  the 
absolute  right  to  leave  a  survivor  annuity 
to  any  spouse  to  whom  be  is  married  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  marriage  must 
have  been  of  2  years'  duration  or  the 
spouse  must  be  the  parent  of  Issue  from 
the  marriage. 

This  bill  is  a  malor  step  toward  provid- 
ing adequate  Income  for  older  citizens.  In 
Its  Inquiry  the  committee  has  found  no 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  spouse  to 
whom  a  retiree  was  married  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  should  be  his  sole  bene- 
ficiary under  law. 

The  bill  is  partly  retioacUve.  The  op- 
portunity to  designate  a  subsequent 
spouse  or  the  opportimity  to  designate  a 
first  spouse  is  offered  to  any  employee  or 
any  retired  employee  on  the  active  or  re- 
tirement roles  on  the  date  of  enactment 
but  the  surviving  subsequent  spouse  of  a 
retired  Federal  employee  who  dies  before 
the  date  of  enactment  will  not  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  measure. 

That  means  that  a  person  who  is  on 
retirement  now  may  make  the  dcteraalna- 
tlon.  but  no  surviving  spouse  can  come  In 
now  and  say.  T  should  have  been  desig- 
nated." 

I  think  this  Is  simple  equity.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. A  retiree  who  elects  to  take  a  re- 
duced annuity  Is  therefore  paying  some- 
thing, for  the  option  of  naming  his 
spouse,  to  retire.  Under  the  present  law, 
however.  If  that  spouse  (Ues.  he  still  con- 
tinues to  pay  and  pay.  because  his  re- 
duced annuity  goes  on  as  long  as  he  lives. 
This  bill  simply  provides  that  if  his 
spouse  dies  and  he  remarries,  he  or  she — 
It  applies  either  way— may  then  desig- 
nate the  second  spouse  to  take  the  an- 
nuity should  he  then  predecease  that 
person  to  whom  he  is  married. 

It  still  has  the  limitation  of  being  mar- 
ried 2  years,  to  get  around  some  deathbed 
cases,  perhaps,  or  If  there  Is  issue  of  that 
marriage;  either  of  thoK  circumstances 
esUhiishes  the  qualification.  I  think  It 
Is  eminently  fair,  and  takes  care  of  some- 
thing that  has  t)een  a  gap  In  the  retire- 
ment system  for  Federal  employees  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  re- 
porting this  bill.  I  know  it  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  the  Senators  who  are 
concerned,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  vote.  I  am  not  aware  tliat  there 
Is  anyone  in  opposition  to  the  bill  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreetngr  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

a.  437 
An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  6,  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  survivor  annuities 

under  the  civil  serrlce  rettrement  progmm, 

and  for  other  purpoaee 

Be  ft  enacteA  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Conffreu  tuaembled.  That    (a) 


section  8Ml(a)  of  tlU«  6.  Unltad  Stataa  Oode, 
Is  amandad — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  alter  paragraph 
t2); 

<ai   by  Sinking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(8)  by  renumbering  paragraph  "(4»"  as 
p-ijagraph  "1 3)". 

^b)  SecUon  BS41,(dt  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "dependent  widower" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  "widower"* 
In  place  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  br  renumbering  paragraphs  "(3)"  end 
"(4)"  as  paragraphs  "<»)"  »nd  "(S)",  re- 
BpectWely. 

(C)  SecUon  S34I(e)(3(  of  UUe  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  ts  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section "(a)  (4)"  and  inserting  subaectlon 
"{a>  (S)"  In  place  thereof 

Bcc  a.  (a)  SecUon  8344(a)  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code,  la  amandad  by  isMrt- 
iQg  after  the  fourth  sentence  the  foUowlng 
new  flush  sentaoce:  "If  the  annuitant  od 
termination  of  employment  la  marrlad  to  a 
spouse  potentially  entitled  to  annxilty  as 
surviving  spouse  under  section  8341  of  this 
title,  the  supplemental  anntilty  payable  un- 
der the  fourth  sentence  of  tlila  subsection 
is  reduced  by  10  percent  and  the  spouse  Is 
entitled  to  an  annuity  equal  to  66  percent 
of  the  supplemental  annuity  commencing 
and  terminating  at  the  same  times  as  the 
BurTlvor  annuity  payable  under  seoUon  8341 
of  this  title,  unless  at  the  time  of  claiming 
the  supplemental  annuity  the  annuitant 
noUfles  tba  ClvU  Service  Oommlsslon  in 
writing  that  b*  doaa  not  desire  hla  apooM 
to  receive  thla  annuity." 

(b)  Section  SS44(a)  la  further  amended  by 
striking  out  tba  foUowlng:  "The  employment 
of  an  annuitant  under  thla  subaeotloa  does 
not  create  an  annuity  for  or  affect  tha  an- 
nuity of  a  auTTlvoc." 

SBC.  S.  (a)  Section  8339(1)  ts  amended  by 
striking  out  "his  spouae"  and  inaerting  In 
Ueu  tliereof  "any  spouae  surrlTlng  him." 

(b)  Section  8341(b)   Is  amended — 

(I)  by  Inserting  after  'to  whom  he  was 
married  at  the  time  of  reUrement.".  "or  who 
qualifloe  as  a  widow  or  wldowsr  under  sec- 
UonB841(a),"and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "does  not  dealre  his 
•pouae"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "does 
not  desire  any  spouse  surviving  him,"  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  ther*otf  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  spouse  acquired 
aft«r  retirement  U  entitled  to  a  survivor  an- 
nuity under  this  paragraph  only  if  he  elects 
to  receive  It  instead  cf  any  other  stirvtvor 
annuity  «o  whloh  h«  may  be  enUUed  under 
thla  subciiapter  or  another  retlrtiment  systaro 
for  Oovemmsnt  employees. " 

(c)  B0etlooBS39(J)  of  UUe  6,  Untied  States 
Code,  la  amended — 

<1>  by  inserting  "( 1 )"  after  the  subsection 
designation  "(J)":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  employee  or  Member  who  is  un- 
married at  the  time  of  retiring  or  an  an- 
nuitant who  is  unmarried  at  the  time  of 
separation  and  who  later  marries  may.  within 
one  year  after  he  marries,  elect  a  reduced 
annuity  with  tjeneflt  to  survlTlng  spouse  as 
provided  in  section  8341(b).  His  annuity  U 
recocDputad  and  paid  under  the  proTlalons 
of  aectlon  SS39(1)  afleotlTe  the  first  day  of 
the  month  after  hla  written  election  is  re- 
ceived In  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  An 
elecUon  under  this  paragraph  volda  prospec- 
tively any  election  previously  made  under 
paragraph  (^'>  of  this  subaectlon." 

Sac.  4.  (ai  The  amendments  mads  by  aee- 
tlooa  1  and  3  of  thla  Act  shall  not  apply  In 
Um  oases  of  empioyeea.  Memtwrs,  or  annui- 
tants who  died  prior  to  the  date  of  enaot- 
msnt  of  thla  Act.  The  rlgbta  of  such  penona 
and  their  survivors  shall  continue  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  sa  If 
such  amendments  bad  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  ssctlon  3 
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of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
reemployed  annuitant*  whose  employment 
terminates  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Aot. 
The  title  waa  anwnded.  so  aa  to  read: 
An  Act  to  amend  chapter  88  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  ralaUng  to  surrlvor  an- 
QUltlM  under  the  clrU  eemce  retlr«Dsnt 
program,  and  for  otiur  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
statement  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  at  this 

point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  li  there 
objection?  _  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WBA  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricou  a«  follows: 

ScATXicurr  or  Skmatob  Uoaa 
Mr.  Preaidant.  it  U  with  great  prlda  today 
that  I  welcome  Sanate  paaaage  oX  my  bill  8. 
437  which  will  amend  the  Civil  Service  Es- 
tlrement  Act  to  provide  surrlvor  bene&ta  for 
nscond  spotises  of  Federal  annuitants. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  Civil  Servloe  ra- 
tlree  may  elect  to  take  a  reduced  annuity  and 
provide  a  lifetime  survivor  benefit  squal  to 
&6  percent  of  hla  reduced  annuity  for  his 
spouse  In  the  event  be  dies  Qrst. 

StatUtlM  indicate  that  la  most  eaasa  ths 
male  retiree  dies  flrst  and  the  annuity  auto- 
matically goes  to  the  wile  However,  in  tue 
cases  in  which  the  wife  designated  as  bene- 
ficiary dies  before  the  male  retiree  therw  has 
been  a  substantial  problem  in  that  the  male 
retiree  would  continue  to  racelvs  a  raduo- 
Won  in  hla  annuity  to  provide  a  surrtTor 
baneflt  for  which  there  Is,  by  law  no  bsna- 
ficlary. 

My  bin  which  haa  Just  passed  the  Senats 
will  give  the  retiree  the  right  to  deaignaU  a 
second  spouse  as  beneficiary.  Thla  result  la 
only  fair  and  Just  and  one  wonders  why  this 
l^^latlon  was  not  enactad  loog  ago. 

I  would  like  to  ezprees  my  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  OItU 
Service  Committee.  Senator  Gale  McOae.  for 
his  support  and  auUt&nce  in  getting  thla  blU 
passed.  I'm  sure  our  Nation's  997.000  Civil 
Service  retirees  share  my  gratitude. 

While  I  am  Jovf  ul  about  Oie  paeaage  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  President.  I  would  Just  like  to  taka 
A  moment  and  Indicate  that  there  is  moch 
left  to  do  to  restore  our  M  million  elderly 
tbelr  proper  placa  In  American  abundanoa. 
Starting  again  with  our  991fi00  rehired 
Federal  employees  we  should  make  note  that 
some  376.000  receive  less  tlian  »100  par 
month;  816.000  receive  leas  than  1300  a 
month:  and  619.000  (more  than  80  perceait) 
receive  less  than  »a60  per  month  whloh  puts 
them  t>elow  the  so-called  poverty  lev«l  of 
•3.000  per  annum.  In  my  own  State  of  Utah 
thsiw  are  7318  annuitants  and  survlrare  and 
the  average  monthly  annuity  la  tlTS. 

These  facts  point  up  ths  clear  need  for 
support  of  such  bill*  as  8.  431  which  grants  a 
general  Increaae  In  all  Civil  Service  annui- 
ties on  a  graduated  b«U  with  the  greatest 
increases  going  to  those  with  the  present  low- 
ert  annuities. 

But  this  need  of  senior  dtlnena  for  greater 
Izkcccnee  has  a  broader  scope  than  Civil  Serv- 
ice pensions.  The  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aflng  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
through  a  oomprehenalvs  study  baa  noted  in- 
adequate income  as  Che  Dumber  one  prob- 
lem of  o^ir  seniors.  Most  of  our  senlon  have 
only  their  Social  Security  checlts  to  rely  on 
and  thousands  try  to  exist  on  less  than  tlOO 
a  mont^  Low  incomes  mean  tnerltably  that 
they  mtist  make  choloee  between  food  or 
msdlclne,  clothes  or  recreation  or  transpor- 
tation. Tlxla  turns  many  Into  recluaea  with 
Uttls  social  contact  or  contrlbuUon  to  so- 
ciety. 

laaC  year  the  IS  percent  incrsaas  In  Social 
3emuity  payments,  and  ths  16  percent  In- 


crease In  R&Uroad  Retlremant  penaions 
signed  Into  law  on  August  13  were  encour- 
aging but  we  miut  do  mucb  more. 

I  believe  that  old  aga  should  be  a  tUn*  of 
reward  and  satlafactlon;  tlioee  who  have  de- 
voted tbelr  lives  to  building  our  soolety  de- 
serve recognition  We  should  not  rob  our 
seniors  of  thair  pride — we  should  spare  them 
ths  indignity  of  faJIlug  Into  poverty  sUnply 
because  of  their  advanced  age. 

It  la  for  those  reasons  that  I  have  caUed 
for  a  national  program  of  rewards  and  In- 
oantlves  for  our  elderly  to  offset  their  low 
Uioomee.  Thla  program  anticipates  dlaoounts 
to  ths  elderly  Including  reduced  fares  on 
buses  and  subwayv,  discounts  on  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  senior  citizen  discounts  for 
entertainment  sucb  as  baseball  games  and 
movies. 

At  the  time  when  I  first  made  this  pro- 
posal there  were  only  four  major  cities  that 
offered  reduced  fares  on  mass  transit  for 
seniors.  Today  there  are  over  35  ma)or  cities 
who  give  aenlore  a  substantial  discount — 
most  fares  are  about  a  dime. 

I  hope  that  the  idea  of  senior  clUsen 
discounts  will  snowball  and  that  ilmll&r 
programs  wlU  be  Instituted  all  across  Amer- 
ica. I  would  like  to  see  beauty  and  bar- 
ber shops  give  discounts  to  seniors  during 
slack  hours  and  more  restauriinta  offering 
meals  to  seniors  at  reduced  rates  during  taie 
tune  that  business  la  slow. 

Last  October.  I  wrote  to  the  PrealdeuU  of 
all  the  major  airlines  asking  that  they  pro- 
vide reduced  fares  for  eenlor  cltlEens  on  the 
airlines.  I  received  the  information  that  three 
airlines  had  tried  to  institute  such  lares 
but  had  been  blocked  in  thair  efforts  by  the 
CtvU  Aeronautics  Board.  Ths  CAB  argusd 
the  lack  of  IcgUlatlve  authority  for  senior 
cltisen  reduced  fares. 

As  a  result  I  have  introduced  a  blU.  8- 
4366.  with  18  oosponaors.  which  would  0ve 
the  airlines  the  requisite  leglaluUve  author- 
ity to  Institute  a  program  of  reduced  fare* 
for  seniors.  I  anticipate  a  direct  discount  of 
ptfb&ps  50  percent  and  a  guaranteed  seat.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  stand-by  principle 
has  an  application  to  senior  cltlxens. 

Senior  citiaens  are  precisely  the  group  who 
can  make  u*e  of  those  empty  middle  of  the 
week  seats,  t  am  sure  that  some  people  wen 
surprLied  to  learn  that  even  our  best  and 
most  profitable  airlines  averaged  only  50  per- 
cent of  capacity  last  year  With  our  alrUnss 
onlv  half  full,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  oouldnt 
make  room  for  some  of  our  senior  citiaens 
who  would  make  greater  use  of  thejr  alrlinea 
Lf  they  had  the  income.  At  tlie  present  time. 
I  am  told  that  those  over  65  consUtute  only 
5  percent  of  all  airline  passengers. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  give  consid- 
eration to  the  health  and  medical  needs  of 
our  elderly.  Unfortunately  some  roembera 
of  the  Congress  feel  that  we  have  fulflUed 
our  obligation  fully  with  the  passage  of  Med- 
icare. Medicare  wa«  perhspa  the  single  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  affecting  our 
elderly  to  pass  the  Congress;  however.  Medi- 
care stm  only  pays  for  46  percent  of  the 
health  needs  of  our  tenlorB.  We  must  broad- 
en the  scope  of  Medicare  to  Include  eryegJaas- 
es.  dental  care  and  out-of-hospltal  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Sobcommlttec  on 
Hoxialng  for  the  Elderly  at  the  U.S.  Senate 
Spedol  Coaunlttoe  on  Aging,  I  know  only 
too  well  that  the  present  lack  of  reasonable 
bousing  for  the  elderly  is  another  serious 
problem.  With  advancing  age  many  aenlora 
find  that  they  are  living  in  a  lar?e  reeldenoo. 
much  In  need  of  repair  and  often  in  Qxe 
oldest  part  of  tlie  City.  Many  would  gladly 
move  to  smaller  and  newer  quarters.  Many 
would  choo*e  apartment  living  to  escape 
escalating  reil  estate  taxes  which  represent 
the  efforts  of  states  to  provide  needed  reve- 
nues for  servlcee. 

The  solution  seems  to  be  more  and  better 
bouaing  apeclflcally  dselgned  for  aenicn  and 


some  provision  for  programs  of  community 
volunteers  to  aid  In  ttie  repairing  of  older 
homes. 

It  iB  my  hops  ttut  8.  4154  which  I  in- 
troduced wttb  amator  WllUams  of  New  Jer- 
sey WlU  beooiB*  law  «nce  it  wlU  provide  for 
congregftts  UTtog  f»cUltie»— a  type  c*  hous- 
ing for  the  eldwly  we  need  desperately. 
Seniors  could  move  Into  an  apartment  set- 
ting with  central  dining  faclUUea.  At  the 
present  time  far  too  many  more  into  nursing 
homes  almply  tjecauac  they  can  no  longer 
prepare  their  own  meals.  I  also  favor  pro- 
grams of  oomm  unity  volunteere  such  ss 
"Meals  on  Wheels"  thfct  bring  food  into  these 
seniors  who  cannot  readily  prepare  their  own 


lUla  same  bill.  S.  4154  would  authorlae  a 
study  to  explore  alternatives  to  the  current 
Increasing  real  estate  taxes  which  are  ruch 
a  great  problem  to  seniors.  TTaere  is  a  trend 
toward  exempting  seniors  from  these  taxes 
If  their  Incomes  fall  wlthJn  certain  limits. 
Seniors  tell  roe  that  it  Is  unfair  that  they 
should  have  to  continue  to  pay  taxes  for 
roads  they  don't  use  or  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding education  for  other  people's  children . 
On  tbe  other  hand  the  Btstee  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  any  present  source  of  revenue. 
Hopefully  the  Federal  stndy  authorieed  by 
the  bill  would  give  us  some  anawen. 

Another  major  area  of  concern  for  oui 
senlora  are  our  nurmtng  homes.  As  Ohairmaa 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
of  the  Senate  Aging  Committee  I  have  worked 
hard  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
kind  of  care  our  seniors  receive  and  to  protect 
the  Federal  dollar  which  pays  for  these  serv- 
ices. My  1967  amendment  to  the.Soclal  Be- 
ciirtty  Act  had  this  express  purpose. 

In  recent  months  my  subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Dare  has  twen  conducting  hear- 
ings on  nursing  home  problem*  scross  the 
country.  We  have  seen  lubstantlal  Improve- 
ments since  our  Isat  hearings  but  there  Is 
much  sUll  to  be  done  When  these  bearings 
are  oomplete.  I  will  Issiie  a  report  to  the 
Congr^u  with  my  recommendaLions.  This 
report  win  refiect  what  we  learned  from 
our  hearings  on  the  Marietta.  Ohio,  nursing 
home  fire  In  which  33  patients  died  and  from 
our  recent  inquiry  into  the  Eaitlmare 
Salmonella  epidemic  which  claimed  35  lives. 
In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  current  Admlnletratlon  will 
adjust  lu  present  priorities  to  reflect  some 
greAter  concern  with  probletns  of  the  elderly. 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  adjust  our  na- 
rtonal  sttitude  toward  our  senior  citiaens. 
There  Is  no  question  that  at  present  we  have 
a  youth-oriented  society.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
It  should  be  and  we  should  continue  to 
look  toward  the  future  rather  than  toward 
the  past  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
ignore  either.  We  welcome  the  INrtttre,  but  we 
learn  from  the  past. 

No  where  in  the  United  States  la  age  more 
venerated  and  reepocted  than  m  my  State  of 
Utah,  The  current  and  consiitenOy  capable 
leadership  of  the  LD£.  Cbnrob  oertalnly 
disproves  the  popular  notion  that  old  age 
1b  synonomous  with   senllltT. 

In  summation.  Mr.  Prsstdent.  today  Is 
happy  day  for  me  since  S.  437  has  passed  the 
Senate:  it  also  gives  patiae  for  lookin*:  ahead 
realisslng  how  much  more  there  la  to  be 
done.  "Hie  task  ahead  is  formidable  and  T 
ask  the  tupport  of  good  men  everywhere  in 
bringing  to  our  seniors  s  share  of  the  "good 
Wte"  which  most  of  us  enjoy. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  th«  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Beiry.  one  of  it»  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hot»e  tn- 
siited  upon  tta  amendment  to  the  WH 
[3.  1933  >  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad 
safety,  hazardous  materials  control  and 
for  ottier  purpoaee.  dlaaffreed  to  by  the 
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Senate:  aereed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ol 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggkxs.  Mr.  Prixdil,  Mr.  Dznckll.  Mr. 
SPRDfGKii,  and  Mr.  DcviMX  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  p&rt  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  <H.R.  11833)  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in 
order  to  pTT>vide  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities,  to  Improve  research  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
House*  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staccus. 
Mr.  JOMAN.  Mr.  RoGiRS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Spungeii  ,  and  Mr  Nelsik  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (B.R. 
169M  >  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  Government  contribution  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  benefits  coverage  of 
Federal  employees  and  annuitants,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:  and  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  title  of  the  bin. 


LT.  CX)L.  ROBERT  L.  POEHLEIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No   1123.  HR   13810. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UOe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  t«ad  aa 
follows:  A  bill  iHJi.  13810)  for  the 
relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Foehlein. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgii\ia.  Mr  Prss- 
ident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
alll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  caU  the  roll. 

B4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  RATE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1173.  8.  4227. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICHK.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  A  bill  (8.  4327)  to  pro- 
vide an  eouitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevail- 
ing rale  employees  of  the  aoverament, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

tir.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  Is 
going  to  happen  to  Calendar  No.  1123. 
the  Poehlein  biU? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  request  I  have  made.  Calen- 
dar No.  1123  will  go  back  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  wTT.t.TAMB  of  Delaware.  And  not 
be  disposed  of  today? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct.  It  will  not  be  disposed  of  today, 
and  not  until  such  time  as  it  Is  brought 
back  before  the  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
S.  4227? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  McOee> 
and  myself,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

(s)  (1)  On  page  S.  Une  II.  strike  out  the 
Ogure  "S"  an^  insert  In  lieu  thenof  the 
figure  "4"; 

(21  on  page  6.  St  the  end  of  line  IS.  in- 
sert the  wort  "and"; 

(3)  on  page  6.  Une  14,  strike  out  all  after 
the  word  ■•prevauing"  down  through  the 
word  "prevauing"  In  line  IS; 

(4t  OD  page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "steps  3 
and  4"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "step  3" 

(bl  (II  on  page  7,  line  la,  etrlke  out  "(A)"; 

(3)  on  page  7.  Hue  !«.  stnk*  out  all  down 
thztmgh  line  33. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  and  my- 
self and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  discussed  this  matter  sub- 
sequent to  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
to  the  Senate. 

We  have  eliminated  the  7^  percent 
differential  for  regularly  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work,  the  majority  of  hours 
which  occur  t)etween  3  pm.  and  13  mid- 
night We  have  also  eliminated  a  10  per- 
cent dilTerentlal  for  regularly  scheduled 
nonovertime  work,  the  majority  of  hours 
which  occur  between  11  pm.  and  8  ajn. 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  based  on 
prevailing  wages. 

We  have  also  decreased  the  fourth  step 
in  the  Increase,  which  gives  an  increase 
up  to  112  percent,  so  that  now  It  is  up 
to  108  percent,  a  reduction  of  4  percent. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  ameiKlment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  aa  one  of 
the  initial  sponsors  of  a  bill  to  get  the 
wage  board  system  under  law.  I  want  to 
say  how  delighted  I  am  that  a  bill  Is  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  know  the  many 
hours  of  hard  work  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  which  have  gone  into 
hearings  and  report  on  the  bill,  and  I 
commend  all  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  bringing  it  before  this  body  for  a 
vote. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  wage 
board  and  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees, and  the  bill  I  Introduced  last 
year — similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
bill  actually  reported  out — was  one  evi- 


dence of  that  concern.  Wage  board  em- 
ployees have  been  exceedingly  patient  In 
waiting  for  the  establishment  of  an  equit- 
able system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  their 
rates  of  compensation,  and  I  trust  we 
will  not  keep  them  waiting  much 
longer. 

These  Federal  employees,  numbering 
some  800,000  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  cotmtless  ways  over  the  years. 
On  the  average,  for  example,  they  earn 
18  percent  less  than  the  classified  or 
postal  workers.  Moreover,  under  the 
present  wage  board  system,  there  were 
only  three  ingrade  steps  as  opposed  to 
10  for  white-collar  employees  and  12  for 
the  Postal  Field  Service.  The  severe  lim- 
itations of  such  a  system  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  pay  differen- 
tial between  the  first  and  last  instep  for 
wage  board  employees  was  8  percent,  as 
compared  to  30  percent  for  classified 
employees.  Tet,  another  discrimination 
arose  from  the  fact  that  supervisors  were 
treated  more  equitably  than  those  they 
oversaw.  In  the  light  of  such  discrimi- 
nation, I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  we 
meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  these 
"forgotten  men." 

The  bill  now  before  us  remedies  the 
abuses  of  the  prevailing  wage  system 
without  destroying  the  concept  and  pro- 
cedures of  that  system.  It  contains  a 
numiier  of  important  provisions,  one  of 
which  is  to  include  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  mider  the  wage  board  system. 
In  addition  five  steps  ingrade  are  pro- 
vided, which  Insures  that  an  employee 
can  still  reap  continuing  financial  re- 
wards over  Us  years  of  service.  A  fur- 
ther significant  provision  is  for  7.5  and  10 
percent  shift  diSereotials  and  for  "saved 
pay"  for  workers  who  have  been  down- 
graded during  a  reduction  in  force. 

Early  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  postal  reform  legisla- 
tion which  we  passed  in  June.  With  its 
passage,  like  pay  will  be  given  for  like 
work  for  all  employees  who  work  under 
stmilar  conditions  of  employment  in  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
how  vital  I  think  it  is  that  we  support  a 
just  and  equitable  system  for  these  em- 
ployees, who  represent  one-fourth  of  the 
total  Federal  labor  force. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reeding  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HR.  17809. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HR  17809.  an  act  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  tiUe. 

"Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  S«anat» 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MoOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
S.  4227  as  amended.  

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tha  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

l^e  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill,  H  Jl.  17809,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  S.  4227  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Xowa'i  Gov.  Ray  predicted  the  program 
would  cost  state*  far  more  than  projected 
figuree.  Ue  said  little  vaUd  information  about 
esse*  of  welfarism  is  available. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  in  a  program  in 
which  the  spending  exceeds  »10  billion  •  year 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  has  been 
spent  on  reaearch   ..."  Bay  said. 

Rhode  island's  Gov.  Llfht  said  tiw  present 
welfare  program  in  35  years  "lias  not  suc- 
ceeded in  brealcing  the  cycle  of  poverty  In  any 
part  of  our  Nation." 

Clarence  Mltoheii,  director  of  the  NAACP 
V7sshlngtcin  Bureau  and  chairman  of  the 
Leadeeahip  Conference  on  Civil  Bights,  sup- 
ports the  admlnistraUon  bUI  but  wanted 
safeguards  added  to  Insure  that  no  hostile 
state  or  other  jurisdiction  can  block  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Saxbx).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WBXf  ARE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today,  five  Governors  representing 
the  National  Governors  Conference  tes- 
tified before  the  Finance  Committee  In 
connection  with  the  welfare  bill. 

The  United  Press,  UPI-73,  carries  some 
interesting  comments  on  that,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  United 
Press  dispatch  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RsoosD.  as  follows: 

Washington. — Missouri  Gov.  Warren 
Heames,  chairman  of  the  National  Governors 
Conference,  today  said  that  Nixon's  admin- 
istration should  delay  Its  attempt  to  add  14 
million  "working  poor"  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare roUs. 

Beamea  led  four  other  Govemore  In  slash- 
ing criticisms  of  the  administration's  house- 
pasaed  1»70  welfare  bUl  during  a  mass  hear- 
ing hefore  the  Senate  Plnance  Committee. 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  the  administration 
has  simply  picked  a  figure  out  of  the  air — 
some  M.l  blUlon — and  attempts  to  compress 
too  many  major  and  costly  reforms  into  this 
figure."  Heames  said. 

"I  would  suggest  that  the  commltt«e  de- 
lay the  adoption  of  legislation  at  tills  time 
which  would  draw  into  the  welfare  system 
some  14  million  citizens  now  In  the  ranks  of 
the  wtMldng  poor  or  under-employed."  he 
said. 

Heames  said  this  was  his  personal  crlUcUm, 
not  that  of  the  national  governors  conference. 
He  Bununed  up  a  conference  policy  statement 
that  urges  the  ^derai  Government  to  take 
over  the  entire  welfare  costs,  making  it  a 
uniform,  national   program. 

Other  chief  execuuves  testifying  were  Govs. 
Robert  D.  Ray  of  Iowa.  P^ank  Llcht  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon.  The  com- 
mittee also  called  In  two  Bouse  Members  and 
other  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  generally  agreed  the  Natlon'T 
present  welfare  program  Is  a  failure.  It  has 
failed  to  br^alt  the  poverty  cyclea  that  keep 
families  dependent  on  awl  stance,  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

McCall  said  the  administration  bill  pru- 
poaes  "wrong  solutions  for  agreed-upon 
needs."  espeolally  In  Its  "inadequate"  work 
Lnoentlvea.  Be  aald  any  program  is  "doomed" 
if  it  allows  employ^lea  any  ciuuoe  other 
than  worklag. 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  oonslderBtlon  of 
Calendar  No.  1002.  S.  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Psoxmiix).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
UUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  18.  5)  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "FuU 
Opportunity  and  National  Goals  azkd  Prl- 
ontiee  Aot." 

TTTLE  I— rULL  OPPORTUNTTT 
DECXJUu-noN  or  polict 
Sec.  101.  In  ordAr  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  the  Congreee  declaree  chat  It  te  the 
continuing  policy  and  reaponalbUtty  ol  the 
Pedenii  Government,  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary responslbUltles  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector,  to  promote 
and  encourage  such  oontiltions  as  will  give 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
decency  and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a  clear 
and  precise  picture  of  whether  such  coaidl- 
tlona  are  promoted  and  encouraged  In  such 
areas  as  health,  education  and  training,  re- 
habilitation, housing,  vocational  opportuni- 
ties, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  special 
aaalatance  for  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded, 
the  deprived,  the  abandoned,  and  the  crimi- 
nal, aad  by  meaeurlBg  piugieeu  In  meeting 
such  needs. 

SOCIAL    BXPOBT   OT    THI   PaXSTOXNT 

Seo.  103.  (al  The  Prealdent  ahaU  Uansnlt 
to  the  OoogresB  not  later  Uiac  February  16 
of  aanh  year  a  report  to  be  Xoown  as  the  so- 
etaJ  report,  setting  forth  1 1 )  tile  overaU  prog- 
ress and  effectlveneea  of  Federal  efforts  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  poUcy  dadared  In 
saettea  Ittl  wttb  particular  emphsals  upon 


the  manner  In  wtilcb  such  efforts  serve  to 
meet  n'^'^"""'  social  needs  in  such  areas  as 
health,  educaUon  and  training.  reliahUita- 
Uon,  hoUAlng,  vocational  opportunities,  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  special  asslitsnre 
for  the  mentally  Ul  and  retarded,  the  de- 
prived, tile  atsandoned,  and  the  criminal;  (2) 
a  review  of  State,  local,  and  private  efforts 
designed  to  create  the  conditions  specified  In 
aeoUon  101;  (3)  current  and  foxeseeabie 
needs  In  the  areas  aerved  by  suoli  eflorta  and 
the  progress  of  development  of  plans  to  meet 
such  oeade.  and  (4|  programs  and  poUciea 
for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in  section 
101.  together  with  such  reoommendatlons  for 
legislation  a*  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
dealrahle. 

t  b  I  The  President  may  tranemit  from  ame 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reporta  supple- 
mentary to  tile  social  report,  each  of  wlilch 
shall  mdude  such  supplementary  or  re- 
vised recommendations  as  he  may  deem  nac- 
essary  or  desirable  to  aciiieve  tba  poUcy  de- 
clared in  section  101. 

(cl  The  aodal  report,  and  all  supplemen- 
tary reports  transmlKed  under  subsection 
(bl  of  this  section,  shall,  when  transxnlued 
to  Congreee.  lie  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senatx  and 
the  Commltteea  on  Bducatton  and  LaUv  and 
Inteiatate  and  Foreign  Commerce  ol  the 
House  of  BepreaentaUve*.  Nothing  in  this 
aubaectlon  shall  be  oonstruod  to  proiilbtt  the 
oonslderatlon  of  the  report  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  Bouae  of  R«p- 
reeentatlvea  wltn  reapeot  to  any  matter  with- 
in tile  jurisdiction  of  any  such  oommlttee. 

COITHCIL   OP    90CIAI.    ADVTBSaS   TO   THE 
PBESXDENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  la  created  In  tlie  Execu- 
tive once  of  the  President  a  Council  of  So- 
cial Advlscn  (bttreinafter  called  tJie  Coun- 
cil I .  Tile  Council  shall  be  composed  of  tiiree 
tnambers  who  shall  tie  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tile  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  ahall  tie  a 
peraon  who,  as  a  reault  of  tiU  training,  ex- 
perlence.  and  attauunenu.  Is  exceptionally 
qualified  lo  appraise  programs  and  activlUM 
of  the  Oovemment  m  the  light  of  the  poUcy 
declared  in  secuon  lOl,  and  to  formulaw  and 
reoommend  programs  to  carry  out  such  pol- 
icy. Each  meoibw  of  the  Council,  other  than 
ttie  Chairman,  shall  receive  oompeusaUon  at 
the  rate  preacrlbed  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  secuon  5315  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  President  ahaU 
designate  one  of  the  memheis  of  the  CoimcU 
aa  Chairman  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  preeonbed  lor  leval  n  of  such 
schedule. 

(b)  The  dialnnan  of  tiie  council  is  au- 
thonied  to  employ,  and  fix  the  compenaatlon 
til.  such  speclalisU  and  other  experu  aa  may 
be'  nec^aary  for  the  carrying  out  of  iu  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  Utie  5.  tlnltad  atatee  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provUions 
of  chapUr  51  and  subchapter  m  of  diaptar 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  clasalflcation  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  is  author- 
ised, subject  to  such  provisions,  to  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
lie  neoeasary  for  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  tills  Act.  and  fix  their  ctimpensatlon 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  68. 
(ci  It  ahall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  council — 

(1)  to  aaalst  and  advise  tiie  President  In 
the  prapaiatlon  of  the  social  report; 

<a)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
Information  and  st&Ustlcai  data  concerning 
developments  and  programs  deslgnad  to 
carry  out  the  policy  deolared  In  aactlon  IQl. 
both  current  and  proepecUve.  and  to  de- 
velop a  aeries  of  social  indicators  to  analyse 
and  Interpret  such  Infonnation  and  data  in 
tlie  Ught  of  tile  policy  declared  in  section 
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101  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  PtmI- 
denl  studies  relating  to  such  deTelopments 
and  pngmo0't 

(3)  to  appralae  the  various  progranu  ana 
•cuviues  of  the  Federal  Oowmmeni  in  the 
U«bt  ot  the  policy  declared  in  section  101 
of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  Buch  programs  and  ac- 
tivlUes  contribute  to  the  achievement  c* 
such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendatfona 
to  the  President  with  rwpect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  priori  ties  for  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  poUcy  declared  in 
section  101  and  recommend  to  the  Prerident 
the  moat  efficient  way  to  aUocate  Federal 
reaourcas  and  the  level  of  govemmeot — Fed- 
eral, State,  or  iccal— best  suited  to  carry  out 
such  prognuna: 

(6»  to  make  and  furnuh  such  studlea.  re- 
ports thervco.  and  recommendationa  with 
respect  to  prosranu.  acUvitlea,  and  legWa- 
aoa  to  carry  out  ihe  policy  doclared  in  aec- 
tlon  lOl  aa  the  president  may  request. 

1 6)  to  mtiKt  a"'^  funush  auch  studies,  re- 
poru  thsreoo,  and  recommend stions  with 
respsct  to  programs.  actlvlUea.  and  loglala- 
Uon  as  the  President  may  request  In  »p- 
pralslng  long-range  aspects  of  social  poUcy 
imd  programiD«  conalstant  with  the  policy 
declared   in  section  101. 

I  d  I  R«cocnlsing  the  predominance  of  State 
mad  local  governments  Ln  the  sodai  area,  ths 
President  ahall.  when  appropriate,  provide 
tor  the  dlssemlnatlan  U)  such  States  and 
locallUM  of  mformatloD  or  data  developed 
by  the  CouncU  punuanl  to  subsection  (c) 
of  tiua  secUon. 

I  e  I   The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  in  January  of  each  year. 
( f  I   In  exercising  Ita  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

tl)  the  CouncU  may  oonatltute  such  ad- 
Tiaory  committees  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture 
labor,  conaumen.  state  and  local  govern- 
msnta.  and  other  grjupe,  organlxations.  and 
Individuals  as  U  deema  advisable  to  insure 
the  direct  psrttclpatlon  in  the  Council's 
piMming  of  such  interested  partlee; 

(3)  the  CouncU  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tant po^ble.  tiae  the  services.  fadUUes.  and 
tnformatlaii  (including  statistical  iiiforma- 
Uoo)  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agsEwles  sa  weU  ss  of  private  research  agen- 
cies, in  order  that  duplication  of  effort  and 
espenac  may  be  svoided: 

<3i  the  CoxincU  shall,  to  the  fulleK  extent 
poBslble,  insure  that  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  Is  not  infringed  by  ii«  actlvitlee;  anu 
(4>(A)  the  CouncU  may  enter  into  e»en- 
uai  contractual  relattonshlpe  with  educa- 
uonal  inaUtuUona,  private  research  organl- 
sattons.  and  other  organlratlona  as  needed; 

rB)  any  report*,  studies,  or  analyses  re- 
sulting from  such  contractual  rclaUanahlps 
aliaU  be  made  available  to  any  parson  for 
purposes  of  study. 

{g)  To  enable  the  CouncU  to  easrctsa  its 
powen,  functions,  and  dutlea  under  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  lei- 
cept  for  the  saJarlee  of  the  members  and 
offlcen  and  employee*  of  the  Council)  such 
sums  aa  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  salaries  of  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  Council,  there  la  authvlEed 
to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  9900.000  In 
the  aggregate  for  each  flLscal  year. 

TTTLM  n— HATIONAL  OOAUB  AND 

FfUORlTUBS 

DCCXAaATiOM  or  Ft;aposa 

Sbc.  301.  TTie  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  espllcit  and 
rational  rormulatlon  of  nat!caa!  goals  and 
priorities,  and  that  the  Congress  needs  more 
detailed  and  cinrent  budget  data  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  In  order  to  make  informed 
prlorltv  decisions  among  alternative  programs 
and  courses  of  action  in  order  to  meet  these 
needs  and  establtsft  a  framework  of  national 
priortues  within  which  individual  dsclAcoa 


can  be  made  in  a  conalaient  and  considered 
manner,  and  to  stimulate  an  informed  aware- 
ness and  dtscusslou  of  national  priorities.  It 
IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent  uf  Con- 
greas  to  establiyli  in  oIBce  within  the  Con- 
gress which  wiU  conduct  a  contmulug  analy- 
sis of  national  goals  and  priorities  and  will 
provide  the  Congrcis  with  the  informrttlon. 
data,  and  analysis  necessary  for  enlightened 
prtority  decisions 

BarraausHSfkiiT 
SBC.  303.  (,a)  There  li  oatabltahed  an  CHBcf 
of   OoAls  and  PrtorlUea   Analysis    thereafter 
rataired  to  aa  lbs  "Offlos")   which  shaU  he 
Within  the  Congresa. 

lb)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Di- 
rector of  Goals  and  Priorltlea  Analysis  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  -Director* t  and  an 
Assistant  Director  of  Ooals  and  Priorities 
Analyais  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "As- 
atstant  Director  "1.  each  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  Jointly  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  oonflrmed  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  each  Houae.  The  Office  shall  t>e 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector, and  shall  have  a  seal  adopted  by  him. 
The  Aaalstaat  Director  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  aaalgned  to  aim  by  the  Di- 
rect<B-.  and,  duitzkg  the  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  Director,  or  during  a  vaoincy  in  thai 
office,  shall  act  as  the  Director  The  Director 
shall  designate  an  employee  or  the  Office 
to  act  aa  Director  during  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Director  and  the  Asiistsnt 
Director,  or  during  a  vacancy  In  both  cl  such 

(Cl  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Di- 
rector ahaU  be  equal  to  the  annual  compen- 
sation of  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
United  Statea.  The  annual  compensation  of 
the  Assistant  Director  shaU  be  equal  to  thai 
of  the  A»latant  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States- 

(d)  The  terms  of  oOoe  of  the  IMrector  and 
Lhs  Assistant  Director  Orst  appointed  shall 
expire  on  January  31.  U73.  The  term*  oi 
office  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors 
subsequenUy  sppolnted  shall  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 31  every  four  years  thereafter  Except 
in  the  csaa  of  his  removW  under  the  pro- 
visions ot  iubssoUoo  (e).  a  Director  or  As- 
sistant Director  may  serve  unUI  his  successor 
u  appointed. 

(el  The  Director  or  Asalstant  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  hy  a  reeolULlon  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
A  vacancy  occurring  during  the  term  of  the 
Director  or  Asalstiuit  Director  shall  be  fUled 
by  apolntment.  aa  provided  In  this  section. 

(f)  The  professional  staff  members,  in- 
cluding lhs  Director  and  Aaalscani  Director. 
ShaU  be  persons  selected  without  regard  to 
political  afflllatlotis  who.  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing, expertsnee.  and  attalnmenU.  are  excep- 
tianally  qualified  to  analyas  and  Intsrpret 
public  policies  and  programs. 


aomie  Report  of  the  Resident,  and  tba  So- 
cial Report  at  the  President; 

{2}  an  sxamlnatlosi  of  reaourcas  svallsble 
to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable  ooeu  and  ex- 
pecbed  benaflu  of  existing  and  proposed  Fed- 
erei  programs,  and  the  resource  and  coat  im- 
pUcaUooa  of  altemaUve  tets  at  naUoul  pn- 
ontiae:  sad 

<3)  reootnmendatlons  oonoemlng  spsnamg 
prloriuee  an>ong  Fsdsral  imigrams  and 
courses  of  action.  Including  the  Vdantiflca- 
Uoa  ctf  those  t«ograms  and  courses  at  sc- 
Uon  which  should  be  given  greatest  prtority 
and  those  which  oould  more  properly  bs  de- 
ferred. 

(c)  m  addition  to  the  national  goals  and 
prtolttes  report  and  other  report*  and 
studies  which  the  Offloe  submits  to  the  Oosi- 
«r«M.  the  Office  shaU  provide  upon  request 
fio  any  Member  of  the  Oongrssa  further  in- 
formaUon.  data,  or  analyaia  relevant  to  an 
lolonned  (tetermln*Uan  of  national  goals  and 
priorltlea. 

rovna  or  rax  omcx 

Sk.  904.  (a)  In  the  psrforouDoe  of  lU 
funcUona  under  thU  Utle.  the  Office  U  au- 


9m^  aos.  (a)  The  OfDce  shaU  make  such 
■tudlsa  as  It  dsems  neoes^ry  to  carry  out  the 
purpoesa  of  secUon  301.  PrLm*ry  emphssls 
ShaU  be  given  to  supplying  such  analysis 
as  wlU  be  most  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
voting  on  the  measures  and  approprUtlons 
which  come  before  It.  and  on  providing  the 
(runework  and  overview  of  priority  oonald- 
erataoos  within  which  a  meaningful  oon- 
sideratlon  at  individual  msssures  csn  hs 
undertaken. 

(b)  The  Offlos  ShaU  submit  to  the  Oongnss 
on  March  1  of  each  year  a  natiaoal  goaU 
and  priorities  report  and  copies  of  such  re- 
port shall  be  fumlahed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  o<  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Joint  Economic 
committee,  and  other  interested  committees. 
The  report  ahaU  Include,  but  not  be  Umlted 
to— 

(l>  an  analysis,  in  terms  of  national  goala 
and  prlorltlss,  of  the  programs  in  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President,  ttis  Soo- 


Lonseo — 

( I )  to  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regiUatlons  governing  the 
manner  of  the  opermUons  of  the  Office: 

(3)  to  employ  and  nx  the  compensaUon  of 
such  employees,  and  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire  suoh  furniture,  cd»aa  squlpnient. 
books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  as  may 
be  nec«sary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
the  duUw  of  the  Office  and  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  by  the  Congress; 

(»t  to  obtain  the  servloes  of  sipsrU  and 
conaultanu.  in  acoordanoe  with  the  provl- 
alons  of  ssction  SIQO  of  title  •.  United  8taUa 
Code;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the 
Mme  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departments  and  agsnclss  of  the 
United  states. 

(bKD  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentaUiy  of  the  axecuUve  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, Ls  authorized  and  directed,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnlah  to  the  Office, 
upon  request  made  by  the  EXrector,  such 
luformaUon  as  the  Director  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  funcUons  ol  the  Office. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
St^tM  ahaU  furnish  to  the  Director  copies 
of  analyses  of  expenditures  prepared  by  the 
Oens»l  Aooounung  Office  with  respect  to  say 
department  or  agency  in  the  executive 
branch. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  furnish  to  the  Director  copies  of  special 
analytic  studies,  program  and  financial 
puns,  and  auch  other  reports  of  a  similar 
nature  as  may  be  required  under  the  plan- 
mng-programlng-budgetlng  system,  or  any 
other  law. 

(c)  SecUon  3107  of  UUe  6.  United  Statea 
Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1 )  striking  out  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (81  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  paragraph : 

"(B)  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
employees  of  tiie  Office  of  Ooals  and  Priori- 
ties AnsJysU.'. 

JOINT  scoNosuc  coMMrrrsx  usaajnos 

Ssc.  306-  The  Joint  Boooomlc  Committee 
of  the  Congress  shsU  hold  hearings  on  the 
national  goals  and  priorltlea  report  and  on 
such  other  reporU  and  duties  of  the  OtHee 
as  It  dsems  advisable. 

psncxirr  or  cxMNSsa 

Ssc  90S.  AU  expenses  and  salaries  of  the 
Office  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  from  funds  appropriated  tat  the 
Office  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Director, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office, 
the  Acting  Director. 
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Ur.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  Predaent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legtilatlve  dert  proceeded  to  c«U 

the  roll.  ^      ^ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDAI4E.  Ur.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  S.  S,  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  July  1.  1910.  This  measure  had  34 
cosponsors  trom  both  sides  of  the  alale. 
Since  that  time,  the  Senator  from  Ull- 
nois  (Mr.  PiacY)  has  asked  to  have  his 
name  added  as  a  co&ponsor. 

Mr.  Pretident,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  ol  the  Senator  from 
nilnois  (Mr.  Pmcy)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  bill  (S.  6). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  pred- 
ecessor bill  was  eitenalvely  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Re- 
search ol  the  Government  OpersUons 
Committee  under  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hauisi  during  the  90th  Congress. 
In  this  Congress,  a  number  of  hearings 
were  held  on  the  t>Ul  during  1B69  and 
1910. 

The  bill  has  been  strongly  supported 
by  a  broad  spectrum  of  leading  public 
figures  In  the  NaUon.  Among  them  have 
been  two  former  SecreUrles  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — John  Gardner 
and  Wilbur  Cohen— Whitney  Young.  Dr. 
Ernest  Hllgard  who  headed  a  special 
study  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence's National  Research  CouncU  on 
Social  Indicators,  a  number  of  other 
former  officials  ot  the  executive  branch 
such  as  former  Budget  Director  Zwick. 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr, 
and  former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident Callfano.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  the  strong  backing  ol  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Jatits)  who  has  contributed  a  most  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  bill  which  Is 
included  af  Utle  H. 

Title  I  of  the  bin  establishes  full  so- 
cial opportunity  as  a  national  goal.  The 
go«l  16  more  fully  described  In  the  bill 
as  embracing  such  areas  as  educations! 
and  vocational  opportunities,  access  to 
hoosing  and  health  care,  and  provision 
ol  special  Bsslstanee  to  the  handicapped 
and  other  less  fortunate  members  of  so- 
ciety. It  establishes  Institution  and  pro- 
cedures for  advancing  this  broad  social 
goal,  including  »  new  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  a  requirement  for  an  an- 
nual social  report  to  be  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress. 

The  bin  is  patterned  generally  after 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which,  for 
the  first  time,  established  as  a  national 
goal  the  achievement  of  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power.  To  assist  in  achieving  that  goal. 
the  Employment  Act  established  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  provided 
for  the  annusl  economic  report  of  the 


President,  and  established  a  Joint  Beo 
nomlc  Committee  in  the  Congress. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  this  leglslaUoQ  will 
accomplish  for  the  broad  range  of  social 
policies  what  the  Employment  Act  has 
done  so  weU  in  the  economic  sector.  By 
declaring  a  new  national  objective  and 
increasing  the  quantity,  quahty,  and  vis- 
ibility of  information  needed  to  pursue 
that  objective,  we  should  markedly  ad- 
vance our  prospects  for  effective  social 
a^'frio" 

Mr.  President,  by  now  we  have  had  a 
series  ol  studies  by  prestigious  commis- 
sions wtilch  have  toid  us  about  the  gap 
which  remains  In  our  socletj-  between  the 
promise  of  fuH  opportunity  and  the  re- 
alities of  deprivation,  powerlessness,  and 
poor  fortune  Into  which  mUlions  ol  our 
cltiiens  are  bom  The  increasing  af- 
fluence of  great  segments  ol  our  society 
has  merely  sharpened  the  division  be- 
tween them  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
benefited  from  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  our  economy,  in  our  technological  and 
scientific  base,  and  in  our  educational 
systems.  As  a  result,  the  demands  ol  the 
deprived  for  their  fair  share  In  the  bene- 
fits of  our  society  and  the  responsiveness 
of  our  pohtlcal  instituuons  have  both  in- 
creased dramaOcallj-.  At  the  same  lime, 
however,  we  have  also  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  fundamental  inadequacy 
of  the  Informatioa  upon  which  social 
policies  ami  programs  are  based. 

One  consequence  ol  our  infortnation 
gaps  is  that  national  problems  go  nearly 
unnoticed  until  they  suddenly  are  forced 
upon  us  by  some  signlflcanl  develop- 
ment and  we  learn  of  widespread  hungei 
m  America,  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
our  environment,  of  dangerous  tensions 
and  unrest  In  our  great  urban  centers,  ol 
the  shocking  conditions  under  wlilch  mi- 
grant farmworkers  live,  and  of  the  ab- 
sence ol  decent  medical  care  for  tens  of 
mlUlons  of  our  citizens.  We  desperately 
need  wajs  to  monitor  our  social  health 
and  to  identify  such  problems  before  they 
destroy  our  society. 

Another  tremendously  expensive  con- 
sequence ol  our  lack  of  adequate  infor- 
mation is  that  we  devise  and  operate  pro- 
grams based  on  myth  and  ignorance.  The 
Congress  is  now  groping  with  the  prob- 
lem of  welfare  reform,  but  It  li  pain- 
fully evident  that  we  lack  some  of  the 
basic  Information  which  we  need  In  order 
to  design  a  system  In  which  we  could  aU 
have  confidence.  Similar  problems  are 
presented  with  respect  to  urban  renewal, 
mass  transportation,  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  health  deUvery  systems. 

Finally,  after  years  of  experimenting 
with  such  techniques  as  program  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  systems,  we  stiU  are 
qiute  ill  equipped  to  measure  what  our 
existing  programs  do  accomplish.  And  we 
have  no  adequate  mean.'i  to  compare  the 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  pro- 
grams. A  Council  of  Social  Advisers,  dedi- 
cated to  developing  indicators  of  our  so- 
cial problems  and  progress,  could  weU  be 
a  source  of  enormous  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer as  weU  as  of  more  effective  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  we  face.  Such  a 
Council,  taking  fun  advantage  of  new  de- 
velopments in  planning  programing 
and  budgeting  systems.  In  computeriied 
data  collection  aZKl  statistical  methodol- 


ogy in  systems  analysis  and  social  ac- 
counting, could  unloclc  the  enormous  po- 
tential of  the  social  sciences  to  assist  the 
Congress  and  Uie  Executive  in  develop- 
ing and  adminisicring  public  policy. 

A  CouncU  of  Sodal  Advlaera  wooid  not. 
ItaeU,  be  a  new  decisionmaking  forum. 
Bather,  as  a  aoolal  mooltorlng,  data 
gmtherlng,  and  program  eyaluatlOD 
agency.  It  would  provide  the  new  Domes- 
tic CouncU  with  much  of  the  Information 
which  that  body  wUl  need  to  make  Its 
policy  and  program  recommendatiotw  to 
the  President.  The  Domestic  CamcU  win 
have  available  to  it  the  broad  range  of 
«.»>innmtr  Information  now  furnished  by 
the  CouncU  of  Boooomlc  Advisers.  The 
CouncU  of  Social  Advisers  would  flU  a 
■Ignlfleant  gap  In  the  Inf ormatlan  lyitem 
which  Is  needed  to  butreaa  tlie  poUey- 
m.Mny  appustos  recently  established 
under  the  President's  reorganisation 
authority. 

While  title  I  of  tlie  bUl,  with  its  new 
CouncU  of  SocUJ  Adriaers  and  Itcnew  so- 
cial report,  should  greatly  augmmt  the 
capacity  of  the  Congress  to  make  intel- 
ligent poUcy  decisions,  tlUe  H  of  the  bUl 
is  even  more  significant  with  respect  to 
strengttiening  the  CoDgreaa.  I  wai  de- 
lighted to  oosponsor  the  amendment  to 
the  bin  which  was  oHered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  cMr.  Javits)  to  create 
a  new  coogressioDal  staff  otBce  of  Ooals 
and  Priorttles  Arulysis. 

Mr  President,  I  have  now  served  In  the 
Senate  for  nearly  6  years.  Along  with 
many  ol  my  coUeagues,  I  spend  most  of 
my  time  ftxtung  with  the  human  prob- 
lems with  which  the  aveisge  American  is 
confronted. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amaxed  by  the 
abundance  of  evidence  concerning  bow 
little  we  seem  to  know  at  the  Pedei»l 
level  about  what  Is  really  going  on. 

As  one  person  obeerved,  we  have  a 
natural  sttstegy  of  saboptlmti»t»»i  at 
the  Federal  level  where  we  do  better  and 
better  at  Uttle  things  and  worse  and 
worse  at  big  things. 

Thus,  something  as  elementary  as  de- 
cent nu&ltlon,  Eomettaing  as  essential  to 
a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  ade- 
quate and  decent  nutrition  was  some- 
thing about  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  almost  totally  Ignorant  In  1961. 
We  knew  how  many  soy  beans  were 
grown.  We  knew  how  much  money  was 
being  spent  on  the  direct  commodity 
distribution  program,  the  food  program, 
and  so  on.  But  no  one  had  the  slightest 
Idea  whether  there  was  widespread  hun- 
ger and.  If  there  wae,  where  It  was  to  be 
found  and  why,  what  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry  was,  what  the  cost  <rf 
not  feeding  them  was,  what  the  cost  of 
the  program  was.  or  any  of  the  other 
fundamental  questions  directly  related 
to  the  Issue  ot  the  most  basic  necessity 
of  American  Ufe  itself.  The  same  was 
true  with  respect  to  decent  housing. 

in  1967.  even  though  we  should  have 
been  warned  earlier,  the  major  Ameri- 
can cities  began  to  explode  In  our  faces. 
Newark,  Detroit,  and  one  community 
after  another  UteraUy  blew  up  In  an  as- 
tonishing and  cataclysmic  explodon 
causing  the  widespread  loss  of  humui 
life,  and  human  injury,  and  mlUions  and 
muilons  of  doUars  hi  property  damage. 
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and  bh  emotional  and  cultural  shock  to 
Americans  whlcii  we  are  still  in  the 
throes  of.  None  of  this  was  anticipated 
by  the  Oovcmment. 

When  hearings  were  started,  this  Na- 
tion ms  thrashing  aroood :  CamTtsa  and 
Uie  Senate  were  thrastung  arourtd:  mem- 
bers ol  the  Cabinet  and  leading  members 
at  the  execume  branch  were  thrashing 
around,  all  trying  to  Qnd  out  what  was 
causing  such  a  fundamental  occurrence 
as  this  outrageous,  heartbreaking  phe- 
nomenon In  American  life. 

We  could  go  from  this  example  to 
other  examples.  To  demonstrate,  in  the 
federal  system  we  lack  an  Institutiim 
which  takes  not  a  tactical  approach  but 
a  strategic  ap()roach  to  human  proUcas 
which  this  society  faces.  We  need  \o 
chart  the  social  health  ol  this  country 
and  seek  to  go  forward;  not,  as  John 
Oardner  said,  stumbling  into  the  future, 
but  trying  to  come  up  with  the  analysis, 
faets.  and  flg^ires.  and.  as  someone  said, 
the  "hat  data"  to  help  us  understand  our 
society  and  what  we  must  do  to  make  It 
more  effective  than  it  is  in  meeting  this 
Nation's  human  problems. 

One  of  our  most  impressive  witnesses 
was  Ur.  Joseph  CalUano  who  formerly 
served  as  adviser  on  domestic  prt>grams 
to  President  Johnson.  More  than  any 
other  man  he  wa-s  in  the  Nation's  hot 
seat  trying  to  develop  a  program  to  ad- 
vise the  highest  ofBclal  in  the  land  on 
domestio  programs 

He  i«oounted  several  instances  of  the 
pbencmena  to  which  1  have  made  ref- 
erence, ftir  example,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  in  conference  with  Mr.  Cali- 
fano.  He  was  asked  how  many  people 
were  on  welfare,  who  the}-  wen,  and  all 
the  rest.  Since  we  are  spending  several 
billions  of  dollars  one  would  have  thought 
that  Informauon  would  be  immediately 
aiaiiaU*.  The  Secretary  thought  the  in- 
formation would  be  available  to  him  as 
soon  as  be  returned  u>  his  office.  He  said 
that  he  had  the  uiformatlon  and  that 
he  would  send  It  right  back.  As  a  matter 
ol  fact,  it  took  H£W  more  than  a  year 
to  find  out  who  was  on  welfare.  Mr.  Cali- 
fano  said  this  was  a  common  experience 
with  basic  and  fundamental  human 
problems,  to  find  that  not  even  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  available  to  him  the 
basic  data  necessary  to  make  the  choices 
upon  which  the  very  civilization  depends. 
He  commented  in  this  way  about  the 
issue  of  hunger: 

The  STon  loore  Bboeaing  elemsot  to  me  is 
ibac  no  one  in  tl»  federal  gorcmsoeat  In 
1066  Icncw  iuym  many  people  wsr«  hungry, 
viler*  Uiey  were  located  geogTsptilcall;,  and 
who  tbey  were.  No  one  Icnew  wtietiier  tbey 
were  children,  elderly  Americans,  pregnant 
oaocbers.  black,  while,  or  Indian 

Unless  something  of  which  I  am  un- 
aware has  been  done  since  January  20, 
1969, 1  believe  we  still  do  not  know  where 
hunger  In  America  is  with  the  kind  of 
precision  that  Is  essential  for  an  effec- 
tive program  to  feed  all  the  hungry 
amona  us. 

Mr.  B'mD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  with  the 
understanding  he  does  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  Qoor  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  billf 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  then 
Mr.  Callfano  concluded  with  this  state- 
ment: 

The  disturbing  truth  13  that  the  basis  of 
recommendations  by  an  American  Cabinet 
offleer  on  whether  to  begin,  ellnunate  or  ex- 
pand vaet  social  programs  more  nearly  re- 
sembles tbe  IntuiUve  Judgment  of  a  benev- 
olent tribal  chief  in  remote  Africa  tban  tiie 
elaborate  sophisticated  data  wttb  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  supports  a  major  new 
weapons  system.  When  one  recogntxes  iiow 
many  and  how  costly  are  the  honeat  rals. 
takee  that  have  been  made  In  the  Defence 
Department  despite  its  soptll&tlcaQed  Infor* 
matlon  systems,  it  tiecomc*  frlgbtening  to 
think  of  the  mistakes  which  might  tie  made 
on  the  domeatlc  side  of  our  Ooyernment  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  data. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  'Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MOKDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.   PROXMIRB.   I  have  been   very 

concerned  about  this  bill  for  some  time. 
I  understand  It  has  been  revised  from  the 
original  bill  which  the  Senator  Intro- 
duced. Originally  he  contemplated  hav- 
ing a  congressional  joint  committee  on 
social  goals.  We  were  concerned  because 
those  of  us  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee thought  there  would  be  duplica- 
tion. 

We  have  been  trying  to  explore  this 
matter.  We  felt  this  committee  would 
have  to  be  m  direct  conflict  with  our 
committee. 

As  1  tmderstand  it,  and  I  have  had  only 
a  brief  opportunity  to  look  at  this  new 
legislation,  this  would  not  create  a  new 
committee  but  It  would  create  a  new 
office  and  a  council  in  the  executive 
branch  and  an  office  In  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  that  the 
office  Is  modeled  after  the  Comptroller 
General's  OfBce,  but  It  Is  a  little  con- 
fusing to  me  In  trying  to  determine  under 
what  committee  or  committees  this  office 
would  operate. 

Mr.  MOITOALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  was  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator.  In  reporting  tills 
legislation  the  committee  finally  decided 
it  would  be  preferable  not  to  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Social  Commit- 
tee as  my  bill  originally  proposed.  In- 
stead at  that,  on  page  1 1  of  the  bill,  sub- 
paragraph <c>  provides  that  the  social 
report,  which  is  an  annual  report  of  the 
President. 

shall,  when  transmitted  to  Congress,  be  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Caaunltt«e  on  Labor  and  i>ubllc 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committeee 
on  Education  and  lAtxjr  and  Imerslate  and 
Foreign  Coenmerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
santativee.  Nothing  m  tbla  subsection  stiaU 
tie  construed  to  prohibit  tbe  conslderauon 
c<  tbe  report  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
Seziate  or  the  House  of  aepresentaUvee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  tbe  JurlsdlctioD 
of  any  such  committee. 

In  other  words,  we  tried  very  bard  to 
avoid  a  situation  in  which  we  were  try- 
ing to  designate  Jurisdiction  over  any 
subject  matters  that  might  come  for- 


ward   out    of    this    Council    of    Social 
Advisers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  later  on  m 
the  bill,  on  page  21.  lines  8  through  9, 
there  Is  reference  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
talking  about  title  I  up  to  this  point. 
Title  n,  which  Is  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Javits), 
does  refer  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee tesponslbaitar  for  holding  hear- 
ings on  national  goals  and  priorities. 

I  might  refer  the  Senator's  question  In 
that  regard  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and,  of  course,  my  intention  was 
that  we  should  have  that  jurisdiction, 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  WIseonstn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thought  that  the  best 
way  would  be  to  spell  It  out  specifically, 
which  we  have  done. 

Another  matter  Is  Important.  I  was 
rather  anxious  that  we  should  not  be 
faced  with  diverse  consideration  of  the 
economic  report  and  the  social  report. 
It  wlU  be  noticed  that  under  the  bill  the 
social  reports  are  made  available  con- 
temporaneously with  the  economic 
report. 

My  disposition  wb<  to  have  the  entire 
matter  go  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoKOALi),  whose  proposal  is  In 
Utle  I.  felt  it  should  go  In  this  CJise  to 
the  legislative  committee  which  will  ac- 
tually act.  In  view  of  the  fact  It  Is  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation  and  deals 
with  a  separate  subject  from  that  which 
Is  dealt  with  In  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  where  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  primary  Jurisdiction. 

We  agreed  that  although  the  report 
should  be  referred  to  the  standing  leg- 
Uilatlve  committees  with  jurisdiction  to 
reiport  Implementing  legislation — to  the 
general  caveat  that  the  report  could  also 
go  to  any  other  committee  which  would 
enable  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
complement  its  work  on  the  economic 
report  with  whatever  it  chose  to  take 
from  the  social  report  which  would  be 
available  at  the  same  time. 

Accordingly  the  two  aspects  of  that 
are:  First,  the  element  of  time  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  use  that  material  In  its 
own  report,  which  Is  statutorily  required 
under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946:  and, 
second,  the  general  privilege  accorded  by 
the  law  to  make  a  reference  as  well  to 
that  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  certainly  It 
Is  appropriate  that  when  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Comnuttee  holds  its  hearings  on 
the  economic  report  it  will  have  the  wit- 
nesses testify  on  both  reports.  That  would 
be  helpful, 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  think  they  should. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  legislation  Is  of 
the  moat  historic  Importance,  For  the 
first  time  that  legislation  has  been  eooa- 
sldered  by  the  Senate,  tbe  way  of  get- 
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ting  at  the  difficult  Job  of  priorities  Is 
spelled  out.  It  Is  done  in  a  sensible  way. 
It  Is  tied  Into  the  economic  report.  The 
principal  determination  of  priorities  has 
been  ttirough  the  budget  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  and  the  impact 
the  budget  has  on  the  economy,  and  so 
forth.  So  I  think  this  bill  constitutes  a 
most  useful  contribution. 

I  think  it  may  be  a  workable  combina- 
tion of  the  diverse  and  contradictory  re- 
sponsibilities which  a  Joint  economic 
committee  might  have  and  a  joint  social 
Roals  committee  might  have.  We  have 
these  tremendous  social  needs.  Nowhere 
are  they  put  together.  We  should  have 
hearings.  We  should  have  some  orga- 
nized ways  to  get  at  the  social  conscience 
of  the  Congress  and  ol  the  coimtry,  and 
to  translate  social  goals  into  a  coherent 
program. 

I  did  not  read  the  revised  bill  until 
a  few  minutes  ago,  but  It  seems  a  very 
good  way  of  achieving  that  oWectlve, 
I  congratulate  both  authors,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
frtan  Minnesota,  for  what  aptiears  to  be 
a  constructive  piece  of  work, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  One  of  my  concerns  was 
the  proliferation  of  units.  The  admin- 
istration is  not  very  hajipy  with  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  for  that  rea- 
son. Of  course.  It  did  not  really  have  any- 
thing especially  to  say  about  tbe  Office 
of  Goals  and  Priorities  Research  since 
it  is  an  of&ce  for  Congress  itself,  but  the 
administration  was  not  happy  with  the 
idea  of  another  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers. 

We  have  tried  to  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject by  not  setting  It  up  In  the  same  way 
as  we  did  the  economic  report,  requiring 
a  special  report  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee on  it.  and  by  making  the  time  ele- 
ment such  that  the  President  could,  11 
he  chose.  Include  It  with  the  economic 
report  so  they  would  not  be  different. 

I  went  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdalx',  finally,  after 
consulting  with  people  in  the  executive 
department,  who  dlagree  even  now.  be- 
cause I  believe  when  one  reads,  as  I  have 
for  so  many  years,  having  served  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  tbe  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  efforts  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  assess 
social  needs — they  try  but  It  is  always 
so  limited  and  so  obviously  a  filth  wheel 
to  the  things  they  are  really  Interested 

In It  only  highlights  the  essentiality, 

especially  In  this  day  and  age,  of  a  spe- 
cialized appraisal  of  those  priorities. 

Second,  I  was  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  thought  the  initiative  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  which 
was  very  close  to  the  heart  of  Presi- 
dent ELsenhower  himself — m  having  a 
special  commission  to  deal  with  national 
priorities— was  a  very  gifted  InitUtive. 
Of  comae,  those  were  heavily  In  the 
social  field,  I  actually  tried  lor  a  long 
time  to  bring  about  a  national  commis- 
sion which  would  deal  with  priorities 
both  In  the  social  and  economic  fields. 

FWUng  that,  I  think  this  is,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  same  approach,  and 
therefore  I  supported  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mo)ii>ai.x)  in  It.  though, 
naturally,  being  tbe  ranking  minority 
OXVI ites— Part  33 


member.  It  Is  my  duty  to  do  everything 
I  could  to  go  with  the  President  ol  my 
own  party.  I  was  reluctant  to.  but  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  was  the 
only  way  to  handle  the  matter, 

I  rhink  the  office  which  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  gives  the  Congress  a  coim- 
terpart  of  the  new  Presidential  office, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Shultz.  achieves  a  very  desirable  balance 
in  the  bill, 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  again 
I  sought  to  avoid  a  prollleraUoD  ol  agen- 
cies and  inquiry'  was  made  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  whether  It  would 
be  advisable  lor  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  extend  his  office  to  deal  with  the 
same  problem. 

I  have  a  letter  Irom  tbe  Comptroller 
General,  which  is  dated  February  17, 
1970,  and  Is  incorporated  in  the  hear- 
ing record  at  page  259.  Although  it  might 
be  uimecessary  to  place  it  in  the  Rxcoao 
since  it  appears  In  the  record  ol  hear- 
ings, I  think  perhaps  it  had  better  be 
placed  in  the  Cobckissiohl  Rxcoao  to 
complete  the  record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  make  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's letter  a  part  ol  these  proceedings. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoab. 
as  follows: 

OoMmoLi^    QawiaAi.    of    Twa 
UN-rris  Statxs, 

Wath.inffton,  D.C..  Februam  J?,  1970. 
Hon.  Balpu  TsaaoaotTOH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Fubtic 
Wcl/are,  VS.  Senate. 
Deas  Ms.  CuAiaMAN :  This  is  In  reaponee 
to  your  request  received  February  9.  i»TO. 
for  our  comments  on  Amendment  No.  438  to 
e.  b.  Tills  amendment  would  eetabiiata  within 
the  Oongieae  an  Office  of  Ooais  and  Prlorl- 
ttea  whoae  functions  would  be  to  provide 
more  detailed  budget  data  and  economic 
analysis  to  enable  the  Congrees  to  make  In- 
formed priority  decisions  among  alternative 
prosrams  and  couiees  of  action.  Tbeee  func- 
tions are  more  ^leciflcaUy  spelled  out  in 
section  903  of  tbe  amendment. 

Wbile  we  believe  that  there  U  a  need  for 
the  ODngress  to  have  the  kind  of  Infonnatlon 
and  assistance  wtilcb  la  contemplated  In 
Amendment  No.  438,  the  question  of  whether 
the  eatahilsliinent  of  the  propoaed  Office  Is 
the  best  organizational  vehicle  for  obtaining 
Bucli  information  and  assistance  la  a  matter 
of  policy  for  determlnaUon  by  the  Omgreee. 
While  the  main  thrust  of  the  propoials  in 

Amendment  No.  438  reUte  to  the  ■■ liient 

of  national  goals  and  priorities  and  tbe  de- 
velopment of  recommendations  concerning 
spending  priorities,  a  funcuon  for  wtiich  the 
General  Accounting  (Office  does  not  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  one  wlilch  it  shotild 
not  seek,  the  Office  does  have  the  capability 
for  rendering  xwtstance  and  making  analyse* 
of  ongoing  programs.  We  have  created  witbin 
the  Office  staff  capability  to  make  systems 
analyeea  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  past  several  years  made  such  analyMS  at 
the  request  of  oongresalonal  committeM  and 
In  consequence  of  leglalatlon. 

We  have  alao  used  tbese  staff  reeourcea  In 
conneotlon  with  work  undertaken  on  our 
own  initiative  related  to  tbe  ooau  and  cSae- 
tlveneaa  of  ongoing  pTograms.  Wbile  the  re- 
■ouroee  of  this  staff  are  now  rather  meager, 
we  plan  to  enlarge  Its  capabulty  aa  the 
demands  warrant. 

In  view  of  tile  tact  tiiat  tbe  problem  of 
Information  needs  of  the  Oongreaa  ba'se  been 
under  study  for  aome  time  by  other  oommlt- 
taaa  at  both  Hotuas  m  the  Oongraas.  w«  sug- 


gest that  this  matter  be  given  oonaldenaos 
In  the  light  of  all  of  tile  studlaa  and  pro- 
poeala  that  tiave  been  made  and  are  pending. 
For  example,  8.  844,  "The  Lcglalatlve  Be- 
organlBatlon  Act  of  1999"  Includes  proyislons 
relating  to  the  gathering  of  Information  and 
the  making  of  analyses  to  assist  tbe  Con- 
gress In  Ita  deuberatlona.  A  similar  bill  la 
being  developed  In  the  House  of  Bepreaenu- 
tlvee. 

Other  proposals  relating  to  specific  fea- 
tures, such  as  development  of  automatic  data 
proceeslng  accumulation  of  information  are 
lielng  developed  or  are  under  study.  It  would 
seem  hlgtUy  deslrmble  tliat  all  of  tbeee  actlvl- 
tlefi  be  given  consideration  In  ttie  light  of  the 
overall  requirements  of  tlie  Oongreaa  lor  In- 
formation, analyaea,  and  asal stance. 
Slncenly  yours, 

BLKia  B,  8xaaTB, 
ComptroUer  General 
of  the  Disued  States. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  It  Is  very  clear  to  me 
that  the  Comptroller  General — while  he 
could  contribute  to  and  help  this  new 
office — was  not  equipped  to  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done,  nor  did  tie  Indi- 
cate any  great  Interest  in  taking  It  over. 
For  thoae  reasons  we  propoaed  the  sepa- 
rate office. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
conoemed  with  one  section  ol  the  bUL 
tbe  declaration  ol  purpose  which  appears 
on  page  15.  and  then  later  the  fimctions, 
which  appear  on  pages  18  and  19, 

On  page  15  of  the  bill,  under  "National 
goals  and  priorities,  declamtton  of  pur- 
poae,"  it  is  stated: 

Ttie  OongiBSi  finds  and  declares  that  there 
la  a  need  for  a  more  expUclt  and  ratiooal 
formulation  of  national  goals  and  priontlca, 
and  tiiat  tbe  Oongrees  ne«ds  more  detaUed 
and  current  budget  data  and  economic  an- 
alysis In  order  to  make  Informed  pnocit;  de- 
olsloia  amnng  alternative  proframs  and 
oounea  of  action. 

Ol  CODIM.  this  Is  exactly  what  our 
committee,  and  my  particular  subcom- 
mittee, have  been  concerned  with  in  hold- 
ing hearings  on  priorities  over  the  last  3 
years.  This  is  a  matter  ol  expertise  and 
economic  competence  In  being  able  to 
evaluate  the  programs  in  the  economic 
field.  It  Is  true  there  Is  a  social  element 
which  is  missing  and  which  does  not  get 
enough  emphasis  In  the  economic  report. 

ITien.  under  the  "Functions"  on  page 
16,  line  1  and  on  to  page  19,  line  10, 
there  Is  a  staff  operation  here  that  could 
simply  parallel  and  duplicate  the  staff 
activities  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee unless  It  Is  carefully  coordinated. 
We  tried  to  get  the  fimds  lor  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  so  we  could  make 
economic  analyses  of  various  programs 
which  would  be  helpful.  We  started  this 
year.  We  received  $30,000,  which  is  a 
small  beginning.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  have  t2&0,000  a  year  for  the  staff 
that  can  do  systems  analysis,  economic 
analysis,  but  I  think  the  job  must  be 
done  by  the  Congress  ol  tbe  United 
States.  We  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  social  goals  and  a  staff 
set  up  to  do  It  In  the  same  sense  that 
an  economic  staff  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  its  work.  But  the  so- 
cial goals  analysis  would  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  professional  economic 
evaluation  and  analysis  we  seek. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  are  doing  precisely  In 
this  bill  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wants  done.  We  are  giving  him 
his  J250.000  staff.  Tliat  Is  just  what  the 
Senator  wants,  and  that  is  what  the 
i'e!>ult  will  be. 

The  Senator,  in  referring  to  these 
(unctions  and  in  relerring  to  the  pur- 
poit.  b  dealing  now  not  with  the  Council 
ol  Social  Advisers. 

Tliai  ofBce  is  a  congressional  office, 
and  it  is  a  service  staff  agency  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  requested.  It  does 
not  make  ttie  decision;  it  fumislies  the 
txperlise  for  liie  committee,  and  the 
committee  Is  tied  directly  Into  Its  work, 
because  Iti  report  goes  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTT8. 1  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  the  report 
went  directly  to  HEW  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  No:  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare; the  report  of  tlie  Office  of  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  goes  to  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  preciselj' 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
ferred to.  We  therefore  will  be  giving 
ourselves  expertise  which  is  both  staff 
and  line.  The  staff  is  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Goals  and  Priorities,  and  the  line 
is  the  Joint  Economic  Committee;  ac- 
cordmgly.  exactly  what  the  Senator  has 
sought,  if  this  becomes  law.  will  go  Into 
effect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  again  I  congratulate  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MoHiwta) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrra)  on  what  may  become  a  useful 
accomplishment. 

(Mr-  PROXMIRE  asstimed  the  Chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  since 
we  have  ordered  the  seas  and  nays  on 
this  bill.  I  thinS  some  of  the  points  on 
the  other  side  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
ought  to  Usten  to  this,  so  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Senator  Is  present  and  has 
taken  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  setting  up 
m  the  Office  of  the  President,  by  law.  a 
council  which  the  administration  says  it 
does  not  want;  and  furthermore,  we  are 
authorlzliig  $900,000  a  year  for  a  council 
of  three.  This  means,  obviously,  that  this 
council  of  three  is  going  to  have  a  big 
staff,  because  even  under  our  current 
spending  programs,  assuming  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  .■should  ever  appro- 
priate that  much — and  I  hope  they  would 
not — that  Is  not  going  to  be  spent  just 
by  the  three  advisers.  They  are  going  to 
have  an  enormous  staff,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  doing  exactly  what  every 
committee  in  Congress  is  supposed  to  be 
doing,  only  they  are  going  to  oversee  it 
for  the  White  House,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
They  are  going  to  oversee  the  activities 
of  every  SUte  and  local  gorerranent — 
and  are  directed  to  do  so  in  title  I  of  the 
bill— to  review  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts  designed  to  create  the  very  con- 
ditions specified  in  section  101. 


Section  101.  on  pages  9  and  10.  covers 
almost  every  single  thing  that  the  Oov- 
emment  Is  Involved  with.  So  it  is  just  a 
kind  of  general  overseer  group  designed 
to  establish  for  the  White  House  and  for 
Congress,  presumably,  the  'social  order." 
as  they  see  it  as  a  group  of  three,  at 
(SOO.OOO  a  year. 

The  next  thing  that  I  think  Is  Inter- 
esting la  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Council  at  that  price  per  year,  we  are 
also  creating  an  office  m  Congress,  at  an 
unspecified  cost.  This  has  to  be  taken  out 
01"  legislative  funds  if  appropriations  are 
asked,  because  this.  I  gather,  is  a  legisla- 
tive agency.  Is  that  correct,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 
■  Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yea.  I  intentionally  did  it 
tliat  way.  because  I  did  not  wish  to  «ee 
any  bureaucracy  established  which  was 
not  exactly  responsive  to  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  Congress  would  see  in  it.  So 
all  we  are  committed  to  by  tills  bill  is  set 
up  an  office,  and  what  we  will  spend  for 
it  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  presenta- 
tion which  can  be  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council,  proceeding 
on  that  first,  will  in  fact  be  asked  to  do 
wtiAt  every  major  department  of  Gov- 
ernment has  been  asked  to  do  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  m  preparing  the  state  of 
the  Union   message  or  in   preparing 


to  provide  a  report  to  the  committees  of 
Congress — specifically,  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  on  our  side, 
and  the  corre;>pondmg  committees  on  the 
House  side — by  February  15.  on  all  these 
problems.  The  Council's  report  doea  not 
specifically  go  to  the  Joint  committee, 
but  it  can.  It  primarily  goes  to  us  first, 
and  we  do  not  try  to  take  jurisdiction 
from  any  other  committee,  as  I  gather, 
but  we  get  it  first. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shall  have  cre- 
ated this  Office  In  Congress,  and  the  Of- 
fice in  Congress  also  delves  into  the  same 
.subjects,  and  is  to  give  us  a  report  on 
whether  it  thinks  that  the  executive  de- 
partment has  been  doing  a  good  job.  and 
wiiether  in  fact  the  legislators  have  been 
doing  a  good  job.  and  to  give  us  that  by 
March  1. 

The  question  is.  How  Is  that  coordina- 
tion going  to  work?  Is  the  Office,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  going  to 
«rork  together  with  the  Council,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  White  House? 
Obviously,  they  would  have  some  com- 
mingling of  authority  and  cooperation 
between  them.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
thing  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  Office,  as 
set  up  imder  congressional  authority,  is 
to  have  them  responsible  to  Congress 
and  not  to  the  White  House;  but  here 
we  are  asking  for  two  separate  reports, 
from  two  groups,  that  I  would  think  ob- 
viously are  going  to  be  corresponding. 


budget  message.  They  are  to  assist  and    To  the  extent  that  they  will  be  dlsagree- 


advlse  on  the  following  matters :  "to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  such  conditloos  as 
will  give  every  American  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity." 

That  obviously  means  a  whole  group  of 
social  welfare  programs,  all  of  which  are 
intertwined,  and  many  of  which  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  Then:  "to 
provide  a  clear  and  precise   picture  of 


Uig.  they  have  2  weeks  to  analyze  the 
Presidential  report  and  get  together  a 
report  and  submit  It  to  Congress. 

I  simply  say  I  do  not  see  how  that  is 
going  to  work.  That  is  what  I  would  qall 
a  problem  in  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Congress, 
which  I  think  will  be  further  compU- 
cated  by  this  particular  bill. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  how  much  we 


whether  such  conditions  are  promoted     are  dealing  a-lth  here.  And  we  do  not 


and  encouraged  In  such  areas  as  health, 
education  and  training,  rehabilitation. 
housing,  vocational  opportunities,  the 
arU  and  humanities,  and  special  assist- 
ance for  the  mentally  ill  and  reUrded. 
the  deprived,  the  abandoned,  and  the 
criminal,  and  try  measuring  progress  in 
meeting  such  needs." 

We  would  therefore  be  setting  up  an 
overview  council  to  take  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion ol  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Transportetion.  the  Department  of  Ia- 
bor.  and  even  the  Justice  Department, 
since  It  would  also  Include  criminal  prob- 
lems and  the  like. 

So  almost  every  department  I  can 
thmk  of — and  I  would  presume  even  the 
Defense  Department,  because  it  gets  into 
the  educational  field — would  be  under 
the  supervision,  or  at  least  under  the  re- 
view control,  of  this  special  council  which 
we  would  be  setting  up.  not  only  without 
the  request  of  the  White  House,  but 
acalnst  their  will. 

This  Is  not  a  Umited  bill.  It  sets  the 
council  up  on  a  permanent  basis,  at 
J9O0.OOO  a  year:  and  if  we  have  to  go  to 
this  extent,  to  set  up  a  group  of  overseers 
of  every  pairt  of  the  Government,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  much  higher  than 
that  in  order  to  make  it  really  effective. 

The  next  thing  is  the  cwirdinatlon. 
The  President  la  lequlied,  under  title  I. 
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know  what  jurisdiction  we  are  taking 
away.  Our  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Ukbor  and  Public  Welfare,  has  a  very 
expanded  jurisdiction.  The  committee  of 
wliich  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  now 
the  chairman  has  a  very  extensive  Juris- 
diction. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senate  that  almost 
without  exception,  the  problems  that  are 
outlined  here  have  been  or  should  be 
looked  into  by  one  of  those  committees, 
or  by  our  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mondalxi  and  I 
both  serve,  and  which  tias  done  quite 
a  ](rt>  in  bringing  these  problems  of  nu- 
tritional needs  and  hunger  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  should 
be  deelt  with  through  legislation. 

So  my  question  here — maybe  It  is  not 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
of  tiight,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  much 
farther— Is  why  we  do  need  this  bill  now? 
Why  can  we  not  work  it  out  through  our 
own  committees?  Why  should  we  impose 
on  the  White  House  another  council 
which  they  do  not  want,  and  additional 
expenses  for  which  are  not  budgeted? 
Why  should  we  continue  going  these 
routes  time  after  time,  when  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  achieve  a  coordinated  and 
hopefully  better  expertise  in  carrying  out 
existing  programs?  That  is  the  thing 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  need. 


I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, If  I  may  just  finish  this  one 
thought,  over  and  over  again,  that  one 
of  the  problepis  with  all  of  the  legisUUon 
we  have  been  putting  in  is  that  the  tax- 
pavers'  money  goes  to  the  staffing  of  pro- 
erams  rather  than  to  the  people  who 
need  It.  Here  is  another  1900.000  that  Is 
going  to  go  into  the  White  House  for 
staffing  of  personnel  there  rather  than 
to  the  people  in  this  country,  who  are 
needy,  poor,  sick  and  so  on.  This  is  an- 
other objecUon  I  have  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  II  the  Senator  wUI 
yield  I  will  comment  only  briefly.  First, 
a  number  of  Improtant  uniU  in  tlie  Exec- 
utive Office  have  been  esublished  by  the 
Congress  over  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
tills  applies  not  only  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  but  also,  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  President  also 
opposed  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  but.  Congress 
had  passed  the  bill,  he  signed  it  with 
pleasure,  announcing  that  it  was  the  first 
step  in  a  new  war  on  environmental 
problems. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  sphere  of  interest  of  the  CouncU  of 
Social  Advisers  is  very  broad.  But  it 
will  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  CEA 
or  of  the  new  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  of  the  new  Domestic  CouncU. 
Just  as  does  the  CEA.  the  new  Council 
will  provide  analyses  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  President  and  the  Domestic 
Council  in  making  decisions.  The  ISA 
will  not  be  a  decisioruuaking  body  but 
one  which  wUI  coUect  and  review  social 
data  to  put  it  into  meaningful  form. 
Further.  It  will  identify  gaps  in  our  social 
data  system  and  assure  that  these  gaps 
wUl  be  fiUed. 

Finally,  and  most  slgniflcaiiUy,  the 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  will  initiate  a 
new  public  process  of  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems.  The  Domestic 
Council  and  OMB  are  "in-house"  staff 
offices  producing  analyses  for  the  Presi- 
dent which  he  badly  needs.  But  they  are 
not  principally  concerned  with  educating 
the  public  or  informing  the  Congress. 
Such  a  new  council,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished social  scientists,  will  insist 
on  a  public  report  which  is  candid  and 
enlightening  to  the  Congress.  It  will,  as 
did  the  CEA  before  it.  stimulate  new  and 
imaginative  thinking  about  current  prob- 
lems and  their  measurement.  Academi- 
cians and  Congre.ssmen.  alike,  will  be 
drawn  Into  the  debate  and  we  wUl  all  be 
the  better  and  wiser  as  a  result.  Surely, 
no  one  would  now  contend  that  the  CEA 
and  the  Employment  Act  ol  1946  have  not 
contributed  greatly  to  the  sophistication 
and    value    of    economic    analysis    in 

America.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wDl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment and  analysis  of  this  bill.  He  has 
asked  a  number  of  questions  about  it. 
Another  question  might  be.  How  In  the 
world  could  a  bill  like  this  be  entitled 
"the  Pull  Opportunity  Act"  and  also  de- 
scribed as  "A  bill  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare"? 


I  would  not  wish  to  use  the  word  "ridic- 
ulous" because  1  know  the  motives  and 
intentions  of  those  who  sponsor  tills  leg- 
islauon  are  Uie  highest.  But  certainly 
such  a  title  does  not  give  one  much  of  an 
idea  of  the  real  import  of  this  legislation, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  this  bill  duplicates  functions  already 
performed  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  newly  estabhshed  Do- 
mestic Council  In  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

This  bill  could  create  a  new  bureauc- 
racy in  the  executive  branch  which  the 
President  does  not  want,  and  which 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  another  $900.- 
000  per  year  at  a  minimum,  and  probatily 
much  more. 

I  hope  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
distii,guished  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
be  considered  carefully  by  this  body  and 
that  this  bin  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mictiigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  received,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  into  the  Recoeo  several  paragraphs 
which  relate  to  ttiis  bill : 

Tbe  Adminutratlon  hai  opposed  ttiis  bUi 
tMcause  It  would  create  aootner  Mpar&ie  unit 
In  the  Executive  Offloa  tiiat  votijd  largely 
duplicate  on-going  a^-.lvltie*.  and  would  con- 
fuse further  tlie  Ideatlttcallon  of  reepon- 
slbUltlea  within  tlie  Executive  Ofllce.  For  ex- 
ample. In  spite  ol  Uie  provlslooa  of  tile  bill, 
tt  would  be  dlfficuli  to  make  a  meaningful 
cUstlncLlon  m  m&ny  areas  between  tbe  eo- 
rti.i  fa«altii  concerna  of  the  propoaad  Council 
of  Social  Advlsctfs  and  tbe  economic  health 
concerns  of  the  Council  ol  BrAnomlr 
Advisers.* 

The  proposed  CotincU  vrould  overlap  many 
of  the  Intended  functions  of  the  Domestic 
OouneU  in  the  areas  of  priority  developinent 
aJid  resource  allocation.  Also.  It  would  be 
ooncemed  vrith  areas  Intended  to  tie  the  re- 
sponaibUlty  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — gathering  of  InlormaUon  and  sta- 
tistical data,  the  development  of  "social  Indi- 
cators.- and  the  evaluation  of  programs. 

I  have  read  into  tbe  Rxcoxo  part  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Weinberger  of  the  new 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  dated 
August  30.  1970.  addressed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams >. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delavrare.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
his  analysts  of  this  blU.  and  I  agree  with 
the  remarks  ol  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  bin  Itself 
with  the  title,  which  is  "to  promote  the 
public  welfare,"  but  the  report  has  "The 
Full  Opportunity  Act."  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  they  got  tbe 
titles  from  the  fact  that  It  would  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  commissioners  to 
promote  their  own  welfare  by  giving 
them  a  job.  Apparently,  they  are  out 
of  work  now.  because  this  is  another  un- 
necessary job.  and  theirs  would  be  about 
the  only  welfare  promoted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bUl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


Tlie  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bUl  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tbe  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BaVHI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiBLX) .  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BtmniCKi.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byiid).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cahnon)  .  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cbahstoni.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtTLSsiGHT) . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  HsaT). 
the  Senator  from  Iniliana  i  Mr.  Hastki)  . 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLDfCS).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HOGHZS).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  JACKSOH) ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KxNNKDYi.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Msgnhsoii),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mc- 
CAE'rHY),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClsillaki,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mttcslf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoirroT*).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MiisKii).  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P»s- 
lORK),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RnucoFTi ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RtissiLL).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  SracHis).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttmhos).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williahs). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ya«- 
BORoncH)   are  necessarQy  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CsAKS'TOH),  tne  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  HixT) .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
HtroHss).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  jAOCsoii) .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAomTSON).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicofti,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LXAMS),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island   (Mr.  Pastokk)   would  each  vote 

"yea."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiam  and 
Mr.  PxoirrT).  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bakir).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BEmren),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  CAsi).  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  .  the  Sen- 
ators from  Arirona  (Mr.  FAjnoK  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATca) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
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(Mr.  auisra).  the  Senator  trom  Ne- 
bruka  (Mr.  Hrusk*)  .  the  Senator  Irom 
California  (Mr.  Motphy).  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxbct  and  Mr, 
Surra)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
emits)  is  absent  be<Mmse  of  death  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuxBTi  is  absent  because  of  lUneaa. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bii.iJ«o») ,  and  the  Senator  trom  Mary- 
land vMr,  Mathxas)  are  absent  on  ofllcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  P»«ct)  would  each 
vou  -yea." 

lOn  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Du- 
nols  (Mr.  SmiH )  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  MmniT). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
niinoii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  'nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

|No.awLa«.| 

TEAS— 31 

AciUraon  Inouye  Ml 

Byrd.  W.  V».       J»vlt*  PpoBniw 

C&uicb  UsnsAeld  Raadolpb 

(hooper  UcOm  ScIhmUmi 

Gftgleton  licOovern  Scott 

PQDg  Udntyni  Spoo* 

Ooodeil  uoodale  Stevens 

Gore  Mom  Symington 

Gi«»el  Nelson  Young.  Ohio 

Uaitu  Peckwood 

iiatfleld  Peiirson 

NAYS— M 

Krrln  Sexbe 

OrilBo  Smltli,  Maidm 

Oumey  SpaiLiUAS 

UoUend  T&lnudge 

Jordan,  N.c.  Ttaurmond 

Jordan.  Idmtio  Tower 

Long  WllllAms.  Del. 

Miller  Young.  N.  Dek. 
HOT  VOTINO — U 

Fennin 

Pulbn&bT 

(3old«mcer 

H&naen 

Hut 

Hactke 


Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  ao  ordered. 


aucn 

AllOK 

Boggii 

Brooke 

Cook 

Dole 

Dominlck 

blender 


Aiken 

Beker 

Bsyh 

Bellmoa 

Bennett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Brrd.  V«. 

Cennon 

Cue 

Cotton 

CT%BMtoa 

Curtli 

Dodd 

Butlend 


HoUinga 

Hruska 

Huglies 

Jeckeon 

Kenned; 

Uegnuion 

lletblei 

UcCsrth; 

UcClellmn 


Ueteall 

liontoye 

llundt 

UurpbT 

Uuakle 

Pektore 

Perxrj 

Protrty 

BiblcoS 

nunrll 

SmltH.m. 


Tydlnge 

willlanu,I>J. 

Terborougti 


PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
the  Senate  the  busmess  which  will  be 
considered  in  the  late  afternoon  tomor- 
row. I  ask  (manimotis  oonsent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1079.  S.  341«. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  leglsIaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows:  A  bill  iS.  3418)  to  amend  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  medical  schools 
and  hospitals  to  assist  them  in  estab- 
lishing special  departments  and  pro- 
grams in  the  aeld  of  family  pracUce.  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel In  the  Held  of  family  medicine. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  U  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments.   

ORDER  OF  BU8INEB8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcalls  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  bUl.  which  will  be  considered  to- 
morrow, there  will  be  a  rcilcall  vote  on 
an  amendment  which  will  be  printed  and 
on  every  Senator's  desk. 

Mr.  BYTU)  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  _^— ^ 


This  matter  of  having  filibusters  trom 
10  a-m.  to  S  pjn..  with  a  gentleman's 
agreement  that  there  will  be  no  business 
but  a  lot  of  talk  and  that  we  will  all  go 
fishing  tomorrow  and  then  come  back 
tomorrow  night,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
funny  way  to  run  a  railroad.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  not  get  back  to  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlinous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  the  Senate  to- 
morrow afternoon  In  order  that  I  may 
participate  in  personal  and  political 
business. 

If  I  were  present  tomorrow  afternoon. 
I  would  vote  "yea"  on  the  first  bill  to  be 
considered,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Amendments  (S.  3418).  and  "nay" 
on  the  second  one,  an  act  tor  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Poehlein  (Hit.  13810). 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  me  per- 
mission to  leave. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  Done, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So.  I  am  offlclally 
excused. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 


So  the  bill  (S.  5)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TrrLE  39.  U-S. 
CODE.  TO  REGULATE  THE  MAIL- 
ING OF  PNSOLICrrED  CREDIT 
CARDS— HELD    AT   THE   DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HM. 
16542.  to  amend  tlUe  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  unso- 
licited credit  cards,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses, be  held  at  the  desk.  This  request 
has  been  (beared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSDJESS. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     1. 

WHEN  TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  no  later  than  5  pin.,  the  un- 
finished business,  which  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  that  It  remain  in  that  sUtus  until 
the  close  of  the  morning  business  on 
H4""f'»y  morning  next  and  that  at  the 
time  it  Is  laid  aside  temporarily  on  to- 
morrow afternoon,  the  Senate  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  business 
which  I  have  just  had  laid  before  the 
Senate  with  that  purpose  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  IMaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  will  not  object  I  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader  if  it  would  not  make  bet- 
ter sense  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Benate  and  do  our  voting  In  the  daytime 
and  then.  If  we  have  a  tUlhuster,  do  the 
aUbusteitDg  In  the  nighttime? 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HJl.  13810  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
(jent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  afternoon,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  blU.  8.  3418.  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Amendments,  the 
Senate  then  pnxieed  to  the  consldera- 
Uon  of  Calendar  No.  1123,  HJi.  13810.  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Col.  Robert  L. 
Poehlein. 

I  make  this  request  so  that  Senators 
will  be  on  notice  with  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness that  will  be  considered  tomomjw 
afternoon  after  we  have  finished  our  ses- 
sion anent  the  tmfinisbed  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  ao  ordered. 


REQUEST  THAT  IT  BE  IN  ORDER  TO 

ORDER  THE  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 

S.  3418  AND  H.R.  13810 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglrUa.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, one  of  these  bills  Is  not  yet  be- 
fore the  Senate,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  In  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  tiays  on  both  S.  3418  and  HJl. 
13810  at  this  time. 

I  do  this  so  that  Senators  will  be  on 
notice  that  there  wUl  be  rollcalls  on 
both  of  these  bills  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMDJIcrK.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  there  win  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment  tomor- 
row. Would  this  bar  that  under  any 
procedure? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglnU.  No,  It 
would  not 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  I  must 
say  that  I  feel  that  tWs  Is  not  good  proce- 
dure. I  must  be  compelled  to  object  to 
the  present  consideration  of  rollcalls  on 
those  bills.  I  think  it  Is  bad  procedure. 
So  I  will  object,  although  I  join  in  the 
request  for  the  rollcall^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Job- 
oui  of  North  Carolina).  Objection  Is 
heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  want  to  make  sure  I  have 
not  been  misunderstood.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing unaxiimous  (X)nsent  for  a  rollcall.  I 
am  merely  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  in  order  now  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  amoimts  to  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Except 
the  first  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard.       

ORDER  FOE  YBAB  AND  NAYS  ON 
S.  3418 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Senators  are  on  notice  that  when 
_     S.  3418  Is  disposed  of  tomorrow  we  have 
3     unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
X     consideration  of  the  relief  bill;  and  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  have  a 
rollcall    vote    on    that    bill    tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  why  not  proceed  with  this  bill 
tonight,  or  Is  It  the  order  of  business 
that  we  quit  now? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  rea- 
son for  not  prtKeeding  with  this  bill  at 
this  point  is  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  YASBOnonoH ) .  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, could  not  be  present  to  handle  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  one 
who  opposes  the  bill  I  would  be  glad  to 
present  his  argument.  rLaughter.l 


matter.  In  view  of  the  apparent  misun- 
derstanding which  has  arisen  on  this 
question.  I  urge  the  White  Hoiise  to  make 
It  clear  officUlly  so  that  this  Insidious 
notion  may  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for 
all.  ^^_^_^_^ 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  NELSON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  to- 
morrow. Immediately  following  the  re- 
marks to  be  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Yotrao ) .  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nri.soii)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
PRICAY  TO  10  AM.  MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 14,   1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  In  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOONinON     OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Mon(iay  next  following  the  dlsposlUon 
of  unobjected-to  items  on  the  calendar. 
If  there  be  any,  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  PaoxiDM)  be  recognised 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


HOSTAGES  OF  HUACKED 
AIRP1ANE8 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President.  In  this  de- 
plorable and  really  ghastly  situation  of 
hijackings,  there  is  a  matter  that  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Many  Americans  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  rule  out  a  possible  agree- 
ment with  the  Arab  hijackers  which 
would  agree  to  the  release  of  Americans 
of  other  faiths  while  Americana  ot  the 
Jewish  faith  continued  to  be  held  hos- 
tage In  this  connection.  Mr.  Zelgler,  the 
White  House  press  spokesman,  has  per- 
sonally confirmed  to  me  that  UB.  policy 
does  not  and  will  not  countenance  a  dis- 
tinction between  American  dtlzens  on  the 
basis  ot  religion  tn  this  or  any  other 


ORDER  FX>R  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION    OP     ROUTINE     MORMDJO 
BUSINiaS  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
UNFINISHED     BUSINESS     TO     BE 
LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  1   ask   unanimous   consent   that 
tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of  the  special 
orders  for  the  recognition  ot  Senators, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine   morning   business   with    state- 
m-nta  therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


8  4335— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AIR 
PIRACY  QUARANTINE  ACT 

Mr  GOODEIi..  Mr.  President  I  »ni 
today  introducing  a  bill,  enUUed  the  "Air 
Piracy  (auarantlne  Act."  The  hill  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  very  excruciating 
problem  we  face  In  air  hijackings  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  3  years, 
and  particularly.  In  the  last  tew  days. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRDAM  of  North  Carolina) .  The  bill  wffl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (8.  4335)  to  deter  aJrcraft  pi- 


racy by  Invoking  a  commercial  air  traffic 
quarantine  against  coimtries  abetting 
aircraft  piracy.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
OooDiu.  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javtts), 
ttas  received,  read  twice  by  its  tlUe.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  epidemic  ot  air  piracies  must 
cease. 

Despite  repeated  past  hliackings.  the 
international  community  has  stood  idly 
by  and  done  almost  nothing.  The  mul- 
tiple piracies  of  this  weekend  must  at 
last,  galvanize  us  to  action. 

I  believe  we  must  turn  to  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  the  boycott  or  quarantine. 
Nations  which  intentionally  harbor  hi- 
jackers shoiild  be  harmed  from  interna- 
tional air  commeree.  Only  that  drastic 
sup  will  induce  them  to  take  action  to 
apprehend  the  criminals  and  return  the 
aircraft,  passengers  and  crew. 

Until  now,  the  only  discussion  of  boy- 
cotts has  been  in  the  context  of  an  In- 
tematioiial  conference  or  agreement. 
However,  there  still  is  very  lltUe  incen- 
tive tor  the  parties  to  agree  to  this  ap- 
proach. The  airlines  are  unwilling  to  lose 
their  routes;  the  nations  involved  are 
unwilling  to  risk  their  alliances.  Thus, 
despite  the  many  hijackings  of  the  past 
years,  there  are  still  no  effective  Inter- 
national sanctions. 

This  logjam  would  swiftly  break  were 
it  to  become  evident  that  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
United  States,  were  about  to  Impose  a 
unilateral  boycott  The  drastic  impact 
of  such  a  boycott  on  International  com- 
merce— the  disruption  ot  routes,  the 
risks  ot  retaliaOon.  In  tact,  aU  the  nega- 
tive elTects — would  create  precisely  that 
incentive  for  effective  International 
sanctions  which  now  Is  so  sadly  lacking. 
Paced  with  the  chilling  implications  ot 
unilateral  action,  the  airlines  and  na- 
tions involved  should  swiftly  agree  upon 
an  effective  International  method  of  dis- 
couraging and  preventing  hijacking. 

To  accomplish  this  end.  I  announced 
yesterday  that  1  would  Introduce  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  that  invokes  the  imllateral 
bovcott. 

Today.  I  am  Intnxluclng  this  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  seilor  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
joined  me  as  a  oosponsor  of  my  bill. 

My  bill  would  require  the  President  to 
declare  a  commercial  air  traffic  quaran- 
tine against  a  cotmtry.  If  he  finds  that 
a  country  has  aided  or  abetted  an  air 
piracy ;  has  provided  sanctuary  to  its  per- 
petrators: has  refused  to  take  steps  to 
apprehend  the  perpetrators:  or  has  re- 
fused to  take  steps  to  secure  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  plane,  the  passengers  and  the 
crew. 

Once  the  quarantine  takes  effect,  the 
quarantined  country  can  virtually  be 
bazmed  from  international  air  traffic.  All 
direct  air  routes  from  the  United  States 
to  that  country  win  automatlcally  be  re- 
voked. Any  other  country  may.  In  the 
President's  discretion,  also  be  banned 
from  commercial  air  traffic  with  the 
United  SUtes.  unless  It  Imposes  its  own 
quarantine  on  the  offending  country. 

The  qtiarantlne  would  remain  In  ef- 
fect vmtU  ended  by  joint  action  of  the 
President  and  Congress.   Alternatively. 
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the  quarantine  could  be  ended  by  the 
President  alone,  subject  to  veto  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 

The  quarantine  would  not  affect  any 
emergency  landings  made  to  protect  an 
airplane,  passengers,  and  crew. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  pendency  of 
this  proposal — provided  it  gains  the  sup- 
port that  I  anticipate  It  will  attract — will 
be  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  start  negotiating  effective 
international  hijacking  controls.  And  U 
such  International  agreement  fails  to 
materialize,  we  ourselves  can  help  halt 
the  hijacking  epidemic  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 

I  am  introducinc  my  proposal  today  in 
bill  form.  After  providing  an  appropri- 
ate period  of  time  to  enable  a  committee. 
if  it  desires,  to  hold  hearings  on  it.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  same  legislation  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor.  This  will  Insure  that  the  Senate 
can  vote  up  or  down  on  it. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
this  morning,  has  endorsed  the  proposal 
I  have  made  for  a  unilaterally  imposed 
quarantine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
editorial  were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.4336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bovse 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Conffresi  assrmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  ciwd  as  the  "Air  Piracy  Qu&ran- 
clne  Act". 

SBC.  2.  (I J  It  th«  President  shaU  find — 

(a)  that  an  act  of  alrcraic  piracy  (aa  de- 
fined in  subsection  (6)  ol  tbla  section)  has 
t>een  commit  red  against  any  commercittl  air- 
craft: and 

(b)  that  a  country  ha>  aided  or  abetted 
the  act  of  aircraft  piracy,  hai  provided 
sanctuary  to  or  has  refused  to  apprehend  (or 
talce  reasonable  measures  to  apprebend)  the 
individual  or  ladlviduals  who  committed  the 
act  of  aircraft  piracy,  or  has  refused  to  se- 
cure and  return  ( or  to  take  reasonable 
measures  to  secure  and  return)  the  aircraft 
and  Its  passengers  and  crew — 

he  shall  forthwith  declare  a  commercial  air 
traffic  quarantine  against  that  country.  He 
shall  notify  the  Congress  of  the  quarantine: 
and  he  shaU  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
notify  the  government  of  the  country  against 
whlcii  the  quarantine  baa  been  declared,  aa 
well  as  the  government  of  any  other  country 
that  m'>f'>Tftlnfr  commercial  air  traffic  with 
that  country 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  proTlalons  of  any 
other  law  or  Kxecuttve  agreement.  If  the 
ptwldMkt  declaxTB  a  commerctai  air  traffic 
quanntlna  against  any  country  (the  "quar- 
antined countxy").  then,  within  ten  days 
after  the  declaration  of  quarantine  and  with 
due  notice  to  the  air  carrlera  affected: 

(a)  tbe  President  shall  revoke  the  rights 
of  any  air  carrier  of  the  quarnntlned  coun- 
try to  land  in  the  t7nlted  States;  and 

(b>  the  President  shall  revoke  tbe  rlghU 
of  any  air  cArrler  of  the  United  States  to 
land  In  the  quarantined  cotintry. 

(3>  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  executive  agreement,  if  tbe 
President  declares  a  commercial  air  traffic 
quanintlne  against  any  country  (the  -quar- 
antined oountr7''v  and  any  other  country 
maintains  commercial  olr  traffic  with  that 
coonlryr  and  unless  the  other  country  with- 
in thirty  days  aft«r  tbe  daclaratlon  of  quar- 


antine shall  effect  a  similar  quarantine  (by 
revoking  the  rtgbts  of  tu  air  carriers  to  land 
in  the  quarantined  country  and  revoking  the 
rights  of  air  carrien  of  tbe  quarantined 
country  to  land  within  its  borders),  then, 
following  the  expiration  of  such  thirty-day 
period  and  with  due  notice  to  the  air  carriers 
affected: 

(a)  the  President  may  revoke  tbe  rlghte 
of  any  air  carrier  of  such  other  country  to 
land  m  tbe  United  States:  and 

(b>  the  President  may  revoke  the  rights 
of  any  air  carrier  of  the  United  States  to 
land  in  such  other  country. 

(41  A  commercial  air  traffic  quarantine 
declared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  such  time  as: 

(a)  the  President  recommend!  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  quarantine  be  terminated,  and 
the  Congress  approves  such  recommendation 
by  Joint  resolution:  or 

(b)  the  President  gives  notice  to  the  Oon- 
^ees  of  his  intention  to  terminate  the  quar- 
antine in  the  absence  of  objection  by  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  and  fifteen  calendar 
day*  of  continuous  Rcsaton  of  the  Congress 
elapses  during  which  there  has  not  been 
passed  m  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  It  doee  not  approve  the  proposed 
termination  of  the  quarantine. 

(5)  A  commercial  aircraft  quarantine  de- 
clared pursuant  to  Uils  section  shall  In  no 
event  preclude  any  emergency  landing  made 
in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  an  aircraft 
or  any  of  Its  passengers  or  crew. 

(8)  The  term  "slrcrafl  piracy"  means  any 
seAstire.  detainment,  or  exerdae  of  oontrol 
(Of  attempted  seizure,  detainment,  or  exer- 
cise of  control),  without  lawful  authority,  of 
any  cotnmerclal  aircraft.  Its  passengers  or 
crew.  regardlMS  whether  or  not  such  action 
constitutes  a  criminal  offense  under  the  laws 
of  taie  United  states  or  any  other  countxy. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (b)  of  sub- 
section (4)  of  this  section  there  shall  be  ex- 
clndad,  in  the  computation  of  such  fifteen- 
day  period,  the  days  oo  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  adjournmant  of  mor^ 
than  tbree  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  810-613  of  title  5.  United 
States  code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  tn  the  Senate 
and  Bouse  of  R«pvesentatlve8  In  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  respcmslbUiaae  under  such 
p&ragraph.  except  that  references  In  such 
provisions  to  a  "resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganlzaUon  plan"  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a  reaolu- 
tlon  of  disapproval  under  such  paragraph. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  10.  tD70| 
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Tbe  conttnulng  ordeal  of  an  augmented 
eompany  of  tniemational  air  txavslcrs  held 
captive  on  the  Jordanian  desert  by  Palestin- 
ian desperadoes  is  the  ravage  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  commtmlty  of  nations  to 
have  acted  decisively  long  ago  on  the  crime 
of  aertfll  hijacking. 

This  latest  and  most  barbarle  wave  of  hi- 
jackings should  never  have  been  possible  If 
interesled  nations,  airlines  and  crews  had 
moved  urgently  and  foroefuUy  to  strengthen 
security  arrsngemente — which  remain  pa- 
thetically primitive — and  to  forge  binding 
International  agreements  for  dealing  with  hi- 
jackers and  with  those  who  abet  air  piracy 

We  save  long  advocated  action,  now  so 
tragically  overdue,  t.o  Impose  boycotts  on 
the  air  terminals  ol  natton.s  which  In  any  way 
offer  aid  or  eocouragein«nt  to  air  piracy,  and 
to  deny  landing  privUeges  to  planes  of  such 
countries.  This  should  be  done  on  an  inter- 
national basis  for  maximum  effect  and  be- 
cause aU  civilized  countries  have  a  stake  in 
curbing  this  threat  to  tkelr  dtlmos'  safety 
Betated  efforts  Co  Ugbten  semirtty  at  airports 


and  on  planes  must  also  be  accelerated  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  regardless  of  any  temporary 
inconvenience. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
take  the  lead  and  impose  boycotts  unt< 
tsterally.  if  necessary,  as  Senator  Ooodell  and 
others  have  suggested.  Palling  such  national 
or  international  action,  the  hesitant  airline 
pilots  have  the  right  and  duty  to  lmpo<9e  their 
ov>n  boycott  tn  the  mtereat  of  the  passengers 
for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

The  Immediate  concern  of  everyone  must 
be  for  the  safety  of  the  desert  hostages.  The 
appeal  Issued  by  the  UJ*.  Security  Council 
yesterday  Is  a  limited  first  step  toward  bring- 
ing the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  against 
the  pirates  and  anyone  who  might  be  tempted 
to  condone  their  actions.  The  temptation  to 
move  at  once  to  more  forcefvil  action  is  great, 
but  where  so  many  innocent  lives  are  at 
stake  diplomacy  must  be  given  every  chance. 

It  must  not  t>e  forgotten  that  the  desperate 
aim  of  the  Palestinian  extremists  Is  to  wreck 
the  revived  Middle  East  peace  talks  which 
they  have  hysterically  opposed.  Unless  this 
objective  Is  frustrated,  there  will  be  diminish- 
ing security  for  everyone  In  the  Middle  East. 
and  for  many  outside  the  area,  for  yean  to 
come. 

With  this  larger  Issue  In  mind.  It  Is  ee- 
sentlal  that  the  current  situation  be  met 
with  restraint  and  the  closest  cooperation  of 
all  parties.  Including  the  Arab  stales  whose 
vital  interests  are  as  directly  threatened  by 
the  guerrilla  action  as  are  those  of  Israel 
and  the  rest  of  the  clvUlaed  world. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not deal  with  this  problem  from  weakness 
or  timidity.  This  country  must  make  It 
clear  and  the  civilized  world  must  make 
it  clear  to  hijackers,  whoever  they  are 
and  for  whatever  reason  they  hijack,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  bend  our  knees,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  abide  by  a  situation 
where  hijackers  are  made  heroes  with 
impunity. 

I  do  not  mean  In  any  way  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  to  Intei-vene  In  the 
very  delicate  and  sensitive  negotiations 
that  are  going  on  with  respect  to  the  In- 
nocent passengers  now  being  held  hos- 
tages in  Jordan  by  the  Arab  terrorists. 

But  the  bill  will  create  a  powerful  de- 
terrent against  future  hijackings. 

We  have  had  negotiations  underway 
for  severtd  years  now  attempting  to  get 
the  nations  of  the  Western  WorW  to 
agree  on  a  procedure  and  actions  to  deal 
with  hijackers.  They  have  never  gotten 
off  dead  center  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Our  allies  too  often  are  hesitant  to  take 
strong  antihijacklng  measures  becauae 
of  various  economic  interests,  or  because 
of  ceruin  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Arab 
world  or  other  nations  which  harbor  hi- 
jackers. 

In  addition,  the  airlines  are  rductant 
to  enter  into  any  agreements  for  boycott- 
ing which  might  interfere  with  their 
business  and  their  atr  traffic  to  giyen 
countries. 

So  the  International  negotiations  have 
gone  nowhere,  I  think  it  Is  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and.  the 
President  indicated  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness on  this  subject. 

We  have  vast  powers  short  of  any  mili- 
tary application  of  force.  Our  powara 
should  be  used.  The  President  should 
cle&rly  have  the  support  of  Congress  in 
utUlzUig  what  power  is  available  to  him. 
and  Congress  should  go  on  record  giving 
him  clearly  the  authority  to  take  action 
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against  those  countries  which  continue 
all  commerce  with  nations  which  harbor 
hU  ackers. 
My  bill  would  utilize  this  power. 
Where  a  foreign  country  has  given 
sanctuary  to  hUackers.  the  President 
would  be  required  to  impose  a  "commer- 
cial air  traffic  quarantine"  against  the 
country. 

Thereafter,  that  country  would  no 
longer  have  air  service  to  or  from  the 
United  States.  Its  direct  air  routes  to  our 
country  would  automatically  be  can- 
celed. 

An  additional  provision  of  my  bill 
gives  the  President  the  additional  au- 
thority, in  his  discretion,  to  apply  a 
quarantine  against  any  nation  that  con- 
tinues to  service,  through  air  commerce, 
a  nation  that  harbors  hijackers.  In  brief. 
If  any  nation  of  Europe,  for  instance  the 
French,  were  to  continue  to  provide  air 
service  to  an  Arab  country  that  we  had 
quarantined,  Uie  President  could  deny 
our  airports  to  French  planes. 

I  do  this  advisedly.  I  recognize  that 
it  is  a  very  extreme  action  to  take.  I 
recognize  that  the  President  would  have 
greet  hesitancy  to  take  such  action, 
wtut  might  be  called  secondary  boycott 
in  the  international  arena.  I  think  he 
should  have  that  power.  I  think  with 
that  power  tn  his  hands.  It  Is  quite  Ukely 
that  international  ne«otiatians  would  be 
moved  off  from  dead  center.  We  would 
be  more  likely  to  get  an  agreement  of 
all  the  major  nations  in  the  Western 
world  on  how  they  are  going  to  deal  in 
a  unified  fashion  and  coordinated  fash- 
ion with  hijacking  situations. 

I  introduce  this  bill  because  I  think 
it  supports  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  situation.  I  do  this 
because  I  believe  very  deeply  that  it  can 
strengthen  our  hand  in  the  present  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  hostages.  I 
think  a  reasonable  warning  to  the  Arab 
terrorists  of  other  actions  that  can  be 
taken  in  retaliation  by  this  Nation  is 
reasonable  and  desirable  at  this  point. 
Mr.  JAAnrs.  Mr.  President,  wni  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  tbe  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  flrst  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York  on 
the  initiative  which  he  took  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  happening  of  the  hijack- 
ing In  suggesting  a  course  which  can  be 
pursued  by  our  country  in  so  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  situation,  and  which  he  has 
put  Into  bill  form.  In  view  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  given  to  the  President  In 
respect  of  the  so-called  third  countries, 
which  I  thoosht  was  essential  In  order  to 
have  a  balanced  measure. 

This  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  tremen- 
dous humanitarian  Importance.  Brig- 
andage and  piracy  have  been  known  to 
mankind  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
history,  but  It  seems  to  all  of  us  so  ex- 
traordliiary  that  It  should  happen  in  a 
modem  day.  Yet  when  there  Is  an  area 
which  Is  completely  Incapabale  of  con- 
trolling lawlessness,  such  as  this  partic- 
ular area  In  Jordan,  a  matter  like  this  Is 
bound  to  follow.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
United  States  has  to  consider  remedial 
measures. 
We  are  speaking  here  In  terms  of  a  rel- 


atively mild  measure  compared  to  the 
history  of  our  coimtry  in  regard  to  mat- 
tens  of  this  nature.  Back  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  country  President  Jefferson 
employed  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  and 
m  very  recent  times  President  Eisen- 
hower, notwithstanding  his  enormous 
reluctance  to  use  the  Armed  Porces  of 
the  United  Slates  abroad,  sent  the 
martnes  Into  I.ebanon  when  grave  dis- 
order threatened  there,  on  the  invitation 
of  that  government.  The  same  thing  took 
place  in  Santo  Domingo,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  American  lives  and  deal  with 
the  presence  of  the  Americans  who  were 
in  Santo  Domingo  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  very  dangerous  and  inflam- 
matory situation,  and  no  one  here  wants 
to  Increase  It  in  any  way  Ijy  use  of  miU- 
tary  action  or  military  force.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Ooodill  in  that  respect. 

Also.  I  wish  to  commend,  as  I  did  yes- 
terday, and  do  so  again  today,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  their 
actions  in  respect  to  Americans  lives  and 
their  egaUtarian  outlook  as  to  the  fate 
of  all  the  Americans  involved,  and  in- 
deed, the  people  of  aU  the  nations.  The 
President  has  handled  this  matter  with 
great  tact  and  great  skill. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
commend  the  representative  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  Mr.  Andre  Ro- 
chat,  who  has  handled  the  matter  with 
high  patriotism  and  tremendous  ability 
as  a  true  international  servant  of  all  the 
people. 

Finally,  with  the  Senators  permission. 
If  I  mav — I  am  detaining  him  too  long — 
I  want  to  say  I  have  lived  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Arab  refugees  In  aU  the  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  beginning  in 
1M7.  so  I  have  a  very  long  history  In 
that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
United  States  to  join  In  support  of  the 
various  United  Nations  agencies  which 
supported  the  refugees.  On  many  occa- 
sions I  have  made  recommendations  for 
resettlement,  repatriation,  compensation. 
Indeed,  I  have  made  some  recommenda- 
tions which  have  very  deeply  disturbed 
the  government  of  Israel  Itself  because 
of  my  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  tbe  re- 
patriation scheme  and  the  numbers  to 
be  involved.  I  fought  battles  for  equal 
opportunity  for  Arabs  in  Israel,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  that.  I  think  it  Is  very 
sound  statesmanship. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  a  very  heavy 
heart  that  I  see  these  commandos,  largely 
Palestinean  Arabs,  driven  Ulerally  to 
Tnyi^npHB,  as  I  Can  sce  only  harm  to  those 
who  are  legitimate  refugees  and  to  the 
effort  to  work  for  relief  of  a  problem 
which  Is  a  fact  and  not  a  theory  and 
which  win  have  to  be  an  element  of  any 
peace  settlement  In  the  Middle  East,  and 
a  very  important  one. 

I  would  like  to  pledge  myself,  Mr. 
President,  notwithstanding  this  terrible 
discouragement,  to  Indefatigably  con- 
tinue In  the  hope  that  enlightenment 
and  reason  will  assert  themelves,  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  even  these  Pales- 
tinian Arab  refugees  do  not  share  in  this 
madness,  which  Ls  apparently  tbe  prop- 
erty of  an  alleged  Maoist  group,  a  small 
but  very  wild  and  extremist  group,  that 


the  world  may  mccenfully   surmount 

this  crisis,  that  the  humanity  of  the  per- 
petrators themselves  may  be  maintained 
in  so  dangerous  and  terrible  a  situation, 
and  that  we  may  get  on  with  the  work 
of  bringing  about  some  order  and  some 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  whole  condition 
which  has  brought  about  this  madnesa. 
I  repeat  that  I  think  my  colleague  has 
taken  a  fine  initiative,  with  deep  under- 
standing of  the  situation,  and  aeain  I 
commend  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  theu  tiandling  of  one  of 
the  most  trying.  In  the  human  sense. 
crises  which  have  faced  our  country  In 
a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments  and  his  cosponsorship 
of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  viewpoints  expressed 
by  my  senior  colleague  with  reference  to 
the  tragedy  in  the  Middle  East  and  tlie 
tragedy  of  the  Arab  situation,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Palestinian  refufrees. 
I  might  say  that  the  hostlUOes,  bitter- 
ness, and  hatred  In  the  Middle  East  have 
escalated  almost  to  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn, and  this  is  a  potential  disaster  for 
manlriTui  There  Is  great  danger  of  a 
confrontation  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
tween the  great  powers,  and  not  joBt  a 
confrontation  of  wills,  but  a  military 
oontrontaticm — one  which  we  all  wont  to 
avoid. 

We  must  deal  with  this  problem  in 
human  terms,  and  I  might  say  to  my 
senior  colleague — I  am  sure  that  he  has 
heard  many  expressions  of  this  nature 
hftnself— but  when  I  was  In  Israel  a  year 
ago,  the  very  top  leadership  of  tsrael. 
Mrs.  Oolda  Meir  and  others,  expressed 
their  grief,  their  unhapptaess,  and  their 
sadnejis  over  the  plight  of  the  Patestinlan 
refugees.  They  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  legitimate  Brievances  of  the 
Arab  people. 

Of  course,  we  Mve  in  a  real  world.  Israel 
has  lived  with  paper  promises  that  have 
been  violated  and  paper  commitments 
that  have  been  violated.  Israel  has  to 
fall  back  on  its  own  capabilities  of  de- 
fending itself  through  the  entire  life  of 
the  nation  of  Israel. 

Now  we  have  sensitive  negotiations 
which  have  been  started,  commendably. 
on  the  initiative  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  seen  a 
vlOlatlDn  of  the  cease-fire,  a  flagrant, 
blatant  violation  of  the  cease-flre.  which 
forced  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  ne- 
gotiations. It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  view  very  seriously  the  violation  by  the 
Russians,  and  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  Russians  are  responsible  for  their 
agrectoent  for  a  cease-Qre.  It  is  not  an 
Egyptian  violation  alone,  because  tbe 
Egyptians  did  not  have  the  capability  of 
moving  those  SAM  missile  sites  close  to 
tha  Suez.  The  Russians  were  active  per- 
petrators of  the  violation  of  that  cease- 
flre.  and  we  should  moke  representations 
at  the  highest  level  with  tiie  Soviet  Onion 
that  we  view  this  matter  with  grave  con- 
cern, and  that  they  must  take  action  to 
withdraw  these  SAM  missile  sites  that 
have  been  installed  In  violation  of  the 
cease-flre. 

We  must  also  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  hijackings  and  the  hostages  who 
have  now  been  held,  to  whom  our  hearts 
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go  out  with  deep  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

We  cumot  deal  with  this  dtuatlon 
alone  through  weakness. 

The  President  must  t>e  given  full  au- 
thority to  deal  In  a  peaceful  way.  by  the 
utilization  of  our  economic  power  and 
our  commercial  power,  with  those  na- 
tions which  harbor  hUaclcers.  I  honestly 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
Jom  me  In  cosponsorship  of  this  Air  Pi- 
racy Quarantine  Act,  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  It  to  a  vote  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriate  bill  within  a  very 
short  time,  because  I  think  it  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  whole  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  controlling  the  terrorists.  It 
will  help  see  to  it  that  whatever  their  ob- 
lectlves  may  be  and  whatever  their  de- 
mands may  be,  they  wUl  not  remain 
heroes  in  their  own  country,  and  they 
wiU  not  have  further  Inducement  for 
more  hljaddngs.  because  the  penalty 
will  be  there  for  the  crime  when  it  Is 
perpetrated,  and  the  penalties  will  far 
outweigh  whatever  benefits  may  come  to 
the  terrorists  by  their  criminal  acts  ID 
violation  of  international  law  and  of  civ- 
ilised world  standards  of  decency. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  one  moment  further? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

tfr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  said  about  the  other  Arab  States  is 
critically  important.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
hijacking  could  not  have  occurred  and 
the  present  situation  could  not  have  oc- 
curred without  either  the  expressed  or 
tacit  consent  of  the  states  in  which  these 
operations  have  taken  place.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  the  BOAC  aircraft  hijacked  yester- 
day stopped  for  refueling  In  Lebanon, 
and  that  we  have  seen  photographs  In 
the  press  of  policemen,  and  so  forth,  es- 
corting commandoes  to  these  very  planes. 
This  Is  not  a  pretty  picture.  The  Arab 
States,  those  which  were  Involved — and 
Egypt  Is  certainly  showing  the  reaction 
now— are  apparently  having  second 
thoughts,  and  we  have  reports  that  they 
have  eiqiressed  grave  concern  about  what 
Is  happening  and  how  it  may  compromise 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  and  I  feel 
that  a  special  plea  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Arab  States  that  they  would  re- 
cover their  sanity,  and  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return.  l)ecause  they  can- 
not avoid  being  the  governments  In  con- 
trol, unless  they  are  not  governments  at 
all.  The  responsibility  for  what  Is  hap- 
pening within  their  borders,  which  has 
been  jr^eted  by  not  only  the  toleration 
but  the  applause  and  approval  which 
the  completely  lawless  commandos  have 
received.  Is  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
responsibility  will  come  into  play,  be- 
cause this  Is  the  only  hope  for  peace  In 
that  area,  and  the  terrible  toll  which 
wll)  otherwise  be  taken  Is  lust  too  disas- 
trous for  an  mankind,  and  too  risky.  In 
view  of  the  presence  of  both  great  pow- 
ers there  In  force. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  religion  of 
the  Muslims  and  the  religion  practiced 
by  the  Arab  pvcples  has  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  the  same  ethics  contained  In 


the  Christian  and  the  Hebrew  religions. 
This  certainly  does  not  dictate  conduct 
of  man  toward  man  of  the  kind  which 
we  are  now  seeing.  These  are  countries 
which  take  great  pride  In  the  religious 
faith  of  their  people.  Just  as  we  do. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  will  be 
taken  account  of  In  restoring  a  sense  of 
sanity  and  bringing  about  the  release  of 
the  hostages  and  enabling  the  peace- 
making work  which  the  United  Nations 
has  undertaken,  after  the  brilliant  ini- 
tiative of  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
Presldest,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  Senator  Oooosix  has 
said,  to  go  forward,  giving  the  world 
some  hope,  instead  of  compelling  the 
world  to  look  Into  the  bloody  abyss 
which  this  segment  of  the  commandos 
has  opened  up  for  It. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  very  eloquent  expression  of  feel- 
ing, which  I  am  sure  is  deeply  shared  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  recog- 
nize that  responsibility  must  be  placed 
where  It  belongs,  on  the  government  of 
each  of  the  nations  where  these  terror- 
ists are  performing  their  criminal  acts  I 
think  it  Is  a  sham  to  exempt  the  govern- 
ment from  any  responsibility  for  what 
has  been  going  on.  with  the  observation 
that  the  commandos,  the  Arab  terror- 
ists, are  beyond  the  control  of  that  gov- 
ernment. It  is  very  clear  in  many  of 
these  acts  of  piracy  that  the  govern- 
ments themselves  have  collaborated, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  and  they  may 
claim  that  they  have  had  to  cooperate 
for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  Is  time  that 
we  applied  our  tmilateral  power  in  this 
situation.  We  gave  the  President  the 
power  to  deal  forthrightly  and  directly 
and  effectively  with  any  situations 
which  may  arise  In  the  future. 


MIDEABT  CRISIS  AND  AMERICAN 
CREDIBILITY 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
livered yesterday  a  major  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  Middle  East,  before  a 
limcheon  of  the  American  Zionist  Fed- 
eration in  New  York  City. 

In  my  speech.  I  addressed  my  concern 
that  American  credibility  had  seriously 
been  eroded  by  our  failure  to  respond 
forcefully  and  effeetlyely  to  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  violations  of  the  Sues  Canal 
ceasefire.  I  outlined  some  proposals  on 
how  we  might  restore  our  credibility. 

I  also  addressed  myself  to  the  horrify- 
ing epidemic  of  hijackings.  I  announced 
that  I  would  introduce  a  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  woiild  bar  from  Interriational 
air  traffic  and  nation  which  harbors 
hijackers. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  my  bill — the 
Air  Piracy  Quarantine  Act.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleague.  Senator  Jann.  has 
joined  me  as  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

My  bill  would  require  the  President  to 
declare  a  commerdal  air  traffic  quaran- 
tine against  a  coimtiy.  If  he  finds  that 
a  coimtry  has  aided  or  abetted  an  air  pi- 
racy: has  provided  sanctiiary  to  Its  per- 
petrators: has  refused  to  take  steps  to 


apprehend  the  perpetrators:  or  has  re- 
fused to  take  steps  to  secure  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  plane,  the  passengers  and  the 
crew. 

Once  the  quarantine  takes  effect,  the 
quarantined  cotmtry  can  be  virtually 
banned  from  international  air  traffic.  All 
direct  air  routes  from  the  United  States 
to  that  country  will  automatically  be  re- 
voked. Any  other  country  may  also  be 
b«uined  from  commercial  air  tr&CQc  with 
the  United  States,  unless  it  Imposes  its 
own  quarantine  on  the  offending  coun- 
try. 

The  mere  pendency  of  this  proposal — 
provided  It  gains  the  support  that  I  an- 
ticipate It  wlU  attract — will  be  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  start  negotiating  effective  interna- 
tional hijacking  controls.  And  U  such 
International  agreement  falls  to  ma- 
terialize, we  ourselves  can  help  halt  the 
hijacking  epidemic  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  was  en- 
dorsed today  In  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  am  Introducing  my  proposal  today  in 
bill  form.  After  providing  an  appropriate 
period  of  time  to  enable  a  committee.  If 
it  desires,  to  hold  hearings  on  it,  I  intend 
to  offer  the  same  legislation  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
This  will  insure  that  the  Senate  can  vote 
up  or  down  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  m.T  address,  my  bill 
and  the  editorial  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech, 
bill,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recors,  as  follows: 
THx  IfisKAST  Camn  amv  AxxafCAN 

CBCSIBIUTT 

(By  us.  Senator  CHAU.xa  B.  Oooonx) 

We  are  all  In  sucb  a  state  of  profound 
shock  over  the  weekend's  Arab  terrorist  kld- 
nAppinga  of  innocent  pauengera  tbal  it  le 
difflcuit.  indeed,  to  tlilak  or  speak  of  much 
else. 

Tet  bsrora  dlaousslng  this  tneradlble  and 
potentially  tnglc  occurrenoe.  let  me  tuni 
for  a  moment  to  the  tiireat  to  larael'i  se- 
curity that  Ij  building  so  fast  slong  the  Sues 
Canal — the  Soviet-Egyptian  missile  eecala- 
tton.  If  we  f&ll  to  respond  to  this  tbieat 
now — even  while  we  are  bending  our  every 
effort  to  obtaining  the  return  at  the  hos- 
tegee  it  may  soon  be  too  late  to  avoid  per- 
manent damage  to  the  safety  of  lanMl  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 

1 

A  curious  lethargy  has  overtaken  the  Ad- 
mlnletratlon  in  aupervlalng  the  ceasefire  that 
it  initiated.  As  a  consequence.  Israel  has 
suffered,  the  United  States  hss  suflend  and, 
above  aiJ.  the  proepeets  at  settlement  in  the 
Mtde&3t  have  suffered. 

Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  oon- 
Unu&ily — and  blatantly — been  violating  tine 
standi  till  agreement  ever  since  the  first  day 
the  ceasefln  went  into  effect.  Our  own  offl- 
dal  reepoiue  can  moat  charitably  bfl  de- 
scrliied  as  lackadaisical. 

n  took  funy  13  day*  for  our  government  to 
muster  the  jtKlgment  that  there  waa  "tn- 
conduslTe"  evtdenoe  of  a  Sovtet-Xgyptlao 
missile  buUd-up  In  the  Oasiat  Eone.  Aad  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  Admlnlstta- 
tion  could  not  give  a  swifter  and  firmer 
answer  to  Israel''B  initial  charges  beoauae  of 
its  own  negUgcnce — Ita  faiixire  to  have  the 
U.S.  InteUlgence-gatherlng  operation  ready 
and  mnctlanlsg  wtian  the  aeaaeflTS  began. 
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l^STBftftar.  It  took  another  two  full  weeks 
of  furtliw  Soviet -Egyptian  misille  advaocea 
for  our  Roveminent  to  concede — reluctant- 
ly, belawdly  and  grudgingly— that  there 
had.  tzulecd,  b«en  "Tlolatlona"  of  the  c«aAe- 
tn.  Even  then,  the  AdmlnlstrmUon's  mls- 
pUced  HUM  of  delicacy  prevented  Ita  apokei- 
men  from  stating  pubUcly  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Egypt  were  the  partlea  reapon- 
Blble  for  the  vtolations. 

During  this  entire  •orry  period,  the  Ad- 
tnlnlBtratton  waa  so  anxious  to  avoid  hard 
words  that  might  shake  the  negotiations, 
that  it  closed  Its  eyes  to  the  much  harder 
lacU  of  BoTlet -Egyptian  esoalatton  within 
the  Sues  Canal  Zone. 

Like  the  roonardu  of  old  who  punished 
the  bearen  of  bad  tldlngi,  our  Bute  De- 
partment succeeded  Vn  conveying  the  un- 
mistakable impression  that  it  was  more  Ir- 
ritated with  Isnel  for  complaining  of  the 
violations  than  with  Egypt  and  the  Soviet 
Union  lor  committing  them. 

Nor  U  there  oeuae  tor  much  satisfaction 
wltb  our  govemment'i  action  since  It  so  late- 
ly dlAOOvered  that  the  ceasefire  was  being 
openly  flouted. 

The  Administration's  first  response  waa  a 
truly  unlmpreeslve  request  that  the  Russians 
and  Egyptians  stop  any  further  missile 
buUd-up  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Then,  after  fur- 
ther lamell  prodding.  Administration  spokes* 
men  have  had  some  vague  words  to  say  about 
■■rectification"— whatever  that  phrase  may 
mean.  It  is  attll  far  from  clear  that  ihe  Ad- 
ministration Is  making  a  maxinium  effort  at 
the  highest  levels — as  contrasted  to  routtne 
diplomatic  repr^ntatloni — to  obtain  the 
wlthdrawU  of  the  illegally  emplaced  mlasUes- 
And  the  Impression  siin  has  not  been  dls- 
spelled  that  the  State  Department  la  mere- 
ly going  through  the  motions  of  protesting  In 
order  to  placate  Israel. 

The  consequences  at  thU  policy  of 
lethaurgy  have  been  nothing  short  of  disas- 
trous. 

Israel  feels  herself  betrayed — and  with  good 
reason  She  has  made  major  concessions — 
oonceaalons  that  apUt  her  own  cabinet — to 
give  the  American  peace  plan  a  chance  of 
working.  She  accepted  the  principle  that  ebe 
would  negotiate  on  all  Isauoa,  without  pre- 
conditions— Including  the  politically  un- 
palatable one  of  "withdrawal"  from  occupied 
t«rritorlea.  She  agreed  to  Indirect  Rhodee- 
Btyle  talks,  rathar  than  the  direct  ocgotla- 
cioos  she  has  always  demand«d.  Above  all. 
ah«  Btopped  her  defensive  bombing  of  the 
wectera  side  of  the  Canal,  In  return  for 
American  assurances  that  there  would  t>t  no 
Chang*  In  the  balance  of  foroas  in  the  Sues 
araa. 

Now.  Israel's  wont  fears  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  oeaaefire  has,  Indeed,  been  used 
merely  as  a  cover  for  massive  Sovlet-Egyp- 
tlaa  military  escalauon.  Amerioas  waur- 
anoas  to  Israel  hare  proven  hollow. 

Tha  military  balance  of  powvr  has  now  sig- 
nificantly shifted  In  Egypt's  favor  along  the 
Canal.  Almost  300  Soviet  missile  launches 
hava  bean  brought  into  tha  ceasefire  aone, 
half  of  them  within  range  of  the  OanaL 
SAM  missiles  now  are  capable  of  covering  an 
Egyptian  attack  acroas  tha  Busk. 

Our  dilatory  acd  casual  raaponae  has  en- 
couraged Bgypttan  and  Soviet  violations.  The 
early  InfraotloDS  of  the  ooaaefire  may  well 
have  been  designed  to  test  our  government's 
Intentions.  Had  we  reactad  iwlftly  and  firmly, 
Egypt  and  Russia  might  have  decided  that 
further  escalation  was  not  worth  risking.  But 
w«  made  no  response,  other  than  polntadly 
to  Ignore  Israel's  warnings.  Moscow  and  Cairo 
evidently  Interpretad  our  silence  »a  implicit 
consent  to  proceed. 

In  cloalng  lu  eyea  to  tb«  Sovlat-IEgyptlan 
btiild>up,  the  State  Department  has  done 
precisely  that  which  It  wished  ko  avoid:  up* 
set  the  negctiatloos.  Israel  has  now  wtth- 
drawn  Ita  raprascntatlvM  trom  the  talks. 


May  I  add  parentheUcally,  that  I  believe 
that  Israel's  decision  to  withdraw  her  rep- 
resentatives from  the  talks  at  thU  time  U 
wholly  Justified.  As  long  as  these  fiagrant 
violations  of  the  ceasefire  are  occurring, 
there  is  almply  no  rational  basis  for  nego- 
tiation on  the  broader  Issues-  Israel  has  even 
now  shown  heraelf  prepared  to  take  sub- 
stantial risks  for  peace,  notwithstanding  the 
Soviet- Egyptian  missile  build-up.  She  should 
be  commended  on  her  restraint  In  deferring 
military  action  at  this  time,  and  concentrat- 
ing upon  diplomatic  and  political  efforts  to 
secure  removal  of  the  mlssUea. 

For  their  part  In  the  events  of  the  past 
four  weeks,  the  Sovirts  deserve  the  prlae  for 
ulUmate  cynicism.  For  our  part,  however,  we 
dcaerre  the  prlae  for  myopia.  The  tragic  up- 
shot Is  that  the  two  Oreat  Powers— for  the 
most  shortsighted  of  reasons — each  have 
casually  thrown  away  their  strongest  bar- 
gaining tool  for  pww«  in  the  Middle  East: 
tb«  crediblUty  of  their  iindcrtaklngs.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  iM-ael  or  any  other 
bMUgvrent  wui  find  it  tempting  to  take 
further  rlaka  for  peace,  in  retxim  for  the 
insubstantial  word  of  the  Oreat  Powera. 
n 
After  the  debacle  of  the  past  month,  the 
highest  priority  of  U.S.  policy  must  be  to 
restore  the  credlblUty  of  our  aasuranoee  to 
Israel  coDcemlng  the  ceaaefire. 

This  requires  a  major  American  Initi- 
ative— an  all-out  effort  of  diplomatic  per- 
suasion and  political  pressure — to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  missiles 
Illegally  Installed  In  the  Canal  Zone  after 
ihe  ceasefire. 

ThU  Initiative  must  be  paraonaUy  directed 
by  the  President.  By  his  own  words  and 
acUons,  be  must  make  It  unmistakably 
claar  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  em- 
phaMs  In  VA.  poUcy — and  thax  we  now  mean 
bualneea  in  getting  the  missiles  out.  This 
chAHfe  must  be  plain  enough,  palpable 
enough,  that  it  can  surely  be  read  by  the 
policymakers   In   the   Kresnlin. 

The  watchword  of  this  initiative  must  be 
clarity  and  conslatency.  The  time  la  past  whan 
we  can  afford  to  confuse  our  friends  and  our 
adversaries  by  having  a  "soft"  line  emanate 
from  the  State  Department  and  a  "hard" 
line  from  the  White  House.  This,  particularly 
requlree  the  pwnonal  Involvemant  of  the 
Prealdent. 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  aecurc  a  rollback  of 
the  missiles  must  come  from  the  highest  level 
of  government.  They,  loo,  must  bear  the 
peraonal  stamp  of  the  President.  Representa- 
tions made  through  routine  State  Dei>art- 
ment  channels  simply  lack  the  neceaaary  im- 
pact— and.  because  of  the  past  month's  his- 
tory, can  too  easily  be  mLsconatrued  In  Moa- 
oow  as  merely  another  attempt  to  placate 
Israel. 

The  pubUc  stance  of  tha  United  States 
must  be  geared  to  this  diplomatic  effort.  Our 
government  must  be  pubUcly  on  record  as 
demanding  the  complete  wlthdmwal  of  the 
Illegally  emplaced  misellee.  And  the  Admin- 
istration's public  position  must  Ukewtae 
emnnate  from  the  hlgheat  level  and  pref- 
erably be  announced  by  the  President  hlm- 
aelf.  For  cradlblilty's  aake.  It  simply  does  not 
do  to  rely  on  routine  SUte  Department  brtaf- 
tngs  to  make  our  pcialtion  known  to  the 
world. 

The  inltiauve  must  be  sqtaarely  aimed  at 
Russia,  not  at  Its  Egyptian  client.  The  Unltad 
States  must  make  It  known  to  the  So^et 
leadership  that  we  regard  the  Soviet  Unloo 
as  responsible  for  tha  vlolaUoD  of  the  oeaae- 
ftre. 

We  must  also  make  It  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  what  Is  at  stake  la  not  merely  the 
temporary  military  balance  along  the  Oanal. 
nor  even  the  entire  issue  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  but  socoethlng  very  dlffenot 
and  much  more  important:  the  truatwocthl* 


nesa  of  Soviet  representatloas.  Tlie  Soviet 
Isaderahlp  must  be  ramlnded  that  by  violat- 
ing their  pledges  on  the  ceasefire,  they 
fUminiah  our  ability  to  rely  on  the  Soviet 
Union'a  word  in  other  vital  areas  of  mutual 
mtareat.  This,  they  should  be  infoiTD«d,  In- 
cludea  the  SALT  talks  and  the  future  of 
Strategic  Arms  Oontrol. 

The  Soviets  should  be  warned,  moreover, 
that  any  response  abort  of  a  oosnplete  with- 
drawal of  all  the  mlaillea  that  were  UiegAUy 
emplaoed  in  the  Oanal  Zone  will  be  needed 
by  us  as  plainly  unaaOrfactory.  Wa  ahoaild 
not  settle  merely  for  a  Soviet  commitment  to 
discontinue  the  build-up  now.  A  freeae  at 
ourrvnt  levels  would  consolidate  the  military 
ad.vajitage  the  SovieU  and  BgypUana  have 
gained  by  violating  the  ceafieflre  And  if  the 
Sovlcrta  and  Egyptians  are  unwilling  to  abide 
by  their  original  pledge,  there  is  no  rational 
baals  for  rel>'tng  on  new  Soviet-Egyptian  aa- 
suranoee to  discontinue  further  escalation 

In  this  connecthm.  a  hlstorloal  paralled  la 
liutrucUve.  In  Ch*  IMS  Cuban  Mlasae  CrU*, 
when  PreaMamt  KiMiiMdy  damanded  a  ra- 
moval  of  the  missiles,  Pronier  Khniab^ev% 
first  tvply  was  to  offer  to  freese  the  mlaallea 
in  Cuba  at  existing  levels.  Preddent  Ken- 
nedy ruled  thla  out  ae  unaatlofactory.  and 
warned  the  blockade  would  continue  until 
the  missiles  already  there  were  ae«tially  re- 
moved. Be  Insisted  on  removal,  and,  ulti- 
mately, obtained  It.  That  waa  the  right  de- 
cision then.  It  Is  tZM  right  decision  now. 
m 
While  undertaking  this  major  Initiative  to 
secure  a  rollback  of  tha  miaaUes.  we  must  be 
ready  to  respond  in  the  event  we  receive  a 
negative  Soviet  reply 

Otir  response,  in  that  event,  muat  carefully 
be  coordinated  with  Israel.  It  muat  be  de- 
signed— to  the  maximum  extent  feasible — to 
offset  the  mUitary  advantage  the  Soviets  and 
Egyptians  have  gained  as  a  result  of  their 
violatiooa. 

This  wUl  require  a  substantial  new  oom- 
mitmant  of  advanced  weaponry  to  Israel. 

Aa  early  as  September  of  last  year.  I  urged 
that  the  United  States  agree  to  deUver  to 
Israel  the  additional  Phantom  Jets  she  re- 
quested. This  agreement  should  have  been 
made  long  ago. 

The  President  has  spoken  in  general  terms 
ab3Ut  "doing  what  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
Israel's  strength  via-a-vls  Its  nelghbon",  and 
the  AdmlnlstratloQ  has  Indicated  it  would  re- 
place lost  Phantodau,  even  after  the  currently 
contracted-for  doUverles  have  been  coca- 
pleted. 

However,  the  AdmlnlstzaUon  has  besltoted 
to  give  a  firm  commitment  for  the  25  Ptaaa- 
toms  already  requested  by  Israel.  In  tbe  bo|M 
of  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union  to  UBrclae 
similar  restraint. 

If  the  Soviets  refuse  to  withdraw  their 
misEila,  It  will  have  beoocne  clear  that  this 
hope  WES  inueory.  A  commitment  should 
then  promptly  be  made  for  the  delivery  of 
the  25  Phantoms, 

In  addition,  the  United  States  should  make 
available  to  Ivaal  the  most  advanced  antJ- 
mlaelle  equipment  and  technoltjgy.  Includ- 
ing air-to-ground  mlssUes. 

The  lackson  Amendment  to  the  MUitary 
Procurement  AuthcrbEaOon  bill.  Just  passed 
by  the  Senate.  contaOns  broad  autharttr  to 
provide  these  arms  Sot  Israel.  I  wholehearted- 
ly support  the  Jackson  Amendment.  I  also 
voted  against  another  amendment  qxuuored 
by  Senator  Fulbrtght,  that  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  nuliifjrlng  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment In  the  event  that  the  MlUtary  Sales 
Act  became  Uw. 

The  commitment  of  additional  arms  to 
Israel  ahould  be  made  In  the  fonn  of  grants 
cr  long-terxQ  credits.  The  economic  burdens 
upon  Israel  of  paj^ng  for  this  expensive  mili- 
tary hardware  In  caah  has  slicq>ly  beoocne 
exDCMlTe.  Again,  this  la  a  step  I  have  beoi 
UtglAf  alBoe  last  September. 
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In  providing  th#ae  arm*.  w»  should  not 
delude  ourwlvee  Into  believing  tbal  the  mili- 
tary bal&nc«  of  power  iw*  really  been  re- 
stored. If  the  Soviet  mlfiallea  are  not  removed. 
Israel's  Bdveraarlea  will  have  gained  a  net 
mUitary  advantage  along  the  Canal.  All  that 
additional  arms  to  Israel  can  achieve  la  to 
Umlt  the  eitent  of  ihat  advantage. 

Plually.  we  ahould  be  clear  on  one  point. 
U  the  SovJeta  give  a  totally  unaatlafactorj 


a  Force  might  help  deter  future  vlolaUon* 
before  they  occur.  The  Idea  admittedly  has 
one  algnlflcant  drawback — notably  in  the 
sanction  or  recognition  it  may  appear  to  give 
to  a  Sonet  presence  in  the  Mideast.  It  mLght 
be  poislble  to  devise  some  other  mechanlam 
that  laclcs  this  drawback.  But  ttte  idea  itUl 
deserves  serious  cooslderatlon. 

At  the  moment  though — while  the  Soviet 
missile  build-up  continues— it  li  premature 


JLoonae— If    for   example,   they   permit  the      to  go  into  the  deiAils  of  new  peace  proposals. 

,«tJt.n«*t.on   of  the   mlBSlle   buUd-up   along      As  I  said  earlier,  absolute  primacy  must  now 

be  given  to  getting  the  mlssUea  out  of  the 
Suez.  If  this  succeeds,  there  might  be  some 


oontlnuaUon  of  the  missile  buUd-up  along 
the  Canal — the  Admlnlstratloo  should  be 
prepared    to   admit 


that  Its  current  peace 
miuatlve  has  collapsed  and  the  ceaseflre  has 
become  void.  In  that  event,  if  all  else  falls. 
Israel  ahould  have  the  option  to  take  appro- 
priate military  action  against  the  Sovlet- 
Bgypttan  missile  sites.  The  Soviets  should  be 
informed  to  advance  that  this  la  our  t1«w. 


hope  of  peace.  If  not.  the  outlook  la  blM 
indeed. 


If M  I  certainly  hope— the  Soviets  give 

a  poeltlve  response  to  our  request  for  a  mis- 
sile puUback.  ibe  negotiations  can  once  more 
be  revived- 

In  that  event,  the  top  priority  for  nagotla- 
Uon  should  be  the  restructuring  of  the 
ceasefire  into  an  effective  truce  along  the 
Sues  Canal,  having  enforclble  guarantees. 

The  present  ceaaallre — as  events  so  pain- 
fully have  shown — requires  Israel  to  take 
•xc«s6lve  risks  for  peace  It  contains  buUt-ln 
encouragement  for  a  Soviet -KgyptUn  /«« 
accompli— to  move  mlasllea  into  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  see  what,  if  anything,  the  VS. 
can  do  to  secure  their  removal  This  is  be- 
cause the  only  deterrent  to  such  actions  la 
Washington's  word  that  the  tr.8.  will  not 
permit  the  built-up  to  occur.  But  Waahlng- 
too's  word  has  been  shown  to  be  fragile. 
Indeed.  And  even  If  the  Administration 
showed  more  backbone.  Its  success  in  pre- 
venting violation*  would  depend  tipon  Its 
political  leverage  In  Moscow. 

It  IB  therefore  unrtallstlc  to  Insist  ttiat 
m»el  accept  a  substantial  extension  of  the 
90-day  ceasefire  In  Its  present  form.  It  will. 
on  the  other  hand,  take  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  current  90  days  to  achieve  any 
discernible  progress  in  the  substantive  ne- 
gotiations, even  assuming  they  were  to  re- 
sume. 

Thus  the  Initial  foctis  of  any  future  ne- 
gotiations must  be  upon  exploring  all  ave- 
nue for  an  effective  and  enforxTtile  truce 
along  the  SuesL  The  new  arrangement  for 
the  c«8»tlon  of  military  activity  along  the 
Canal  must  be  one  which  cannot  unilaterally 
be  abrogated  by  Egypt,  and  one  upon  which 
Israel  can  rely.  Only  if  such  a  workable 
truce  Is  achieved,  can  there  be  any  hope 
for  progress  to  the  negotlatloDS  ooncemlng 
the  far  more  complex  lasues  of  terrltorlea. 

refugees  and  ao  forth.  

Any  new  truce  arrangement,  however, 
must  be  freely  negotiated  by  the  parties  The 
TTnlted  States  could  make  no  graver  mistake 
than  to  seek  to  pressure  Israel  into  accepting 
a  new  arrangement  which  she  does  not  trust. 
The  chief  requirement  of  any  enforclble 
truce,  is  that  It  must  effectively  deter  viola- 
tions be/orw  they  oexnir.  It  mint  create  some 
sort  of  mechanism  or  presence  that  makes  It 
dUDeult  or  dangerous  for  Bussla  or  Bgypt  to 
move  mlssUea  or  troops  further  toward  the 
canal.  It  should  not  depend  upon  a  pledge 
by  the  United  states  to  act  after  the  vlola- 
tloDs  already  occur. 

ir  pi'ogTgM  ts  made  on  the  Immediate  issue 
of  the  removal  of  the  mtssflee — and  the  pros- 
pects of  negotiations  are  thereby  Unproved — 
the  parties  should  begin  to  do  some  hard 
thinking  an  how  such  a  new  truce  might  be 
orgaatsed. 

One  such  proposal,  which  I  recently  dis- 
eusaed.  la  tliat  a  Joint  0B.-8ovlet  Obeervw 
Poree  be  formed  to  patrol  the  truce  along  the 
Canal  Provided  it  Is  *»of  under  UJ*.  rupervl- 
Bton.  ts  not  impoeed  upon  tbe  parties.  La  «ot 
permanent,  and  U  not  subject  tojrtthdrawl 
upon  the  unilateral  demand  of  Egypt,  such 


Let  nae  return  to  the  horror  In  the  Jor- 
danian desert— the  hijacked  planes  and 
their  terrorized  human  cargo. 

Some  one  hundred  seventy  Innocent  souls, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  them  dtlaens  of 
our  own  country,  sit  in  two  mined  and  fused 
airplane*  in  the  Jordanian  wasteland-  -at 
the  mercy  of  fanatics.  In  the  hundred-de- 
gree heat  of  tbe  desert  sun.  their  prisons 
become  like  ovens.  They  have  been  there  for 
four  days.  Today  could  be  their  last. 

Their  Incarceration  Is  an  alftont  to  our 
nation:  an  afftont  to  the  other  nations 
whose  hapless  citizens  face  extinction 
through  no  fault  of  their  own:  and  an  af- 
front to  civilization  Itself. 

Who  has  been  partlcnlarty  selected  lor 
this  fate?  Jews  have— not  because  they  are 
soldiers,  not  even  because  they  are  dtlaens 
of  Israel— but  simply  because  they  are  .lews. 
Women  and  children  have  been  released 
from  the  planes — except  those  who  happen 
to  have  Jewish  names.  For  them,  the  cap- 
tors have  decreed  a  new  Nuremberg  law:  all 
who  are  Jews — from  the  youngest  child  to 
the  oldest  woman,  from  the  little  boy  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  his  relatives  In  Israel 
to  the  elderly  rabbi  returning  from  a  pll- 
grlmage  to  his  hallowed  land — are  subject 
to  ransom  and  possible  death.  Their  nation- 
ality has  been  deemed  Irrelevant;  their  In- 
nocence. Irrelevant,  their  age  or  Infirmities, 
Irrelevant 

Once  again,  as  three  decades  ago,  we  pray 
for  the  safe  deUveranoe  of  thoee  placed  to 
mortal  danger  for  no  offenw.  save  the 
names  they  bear  and  tbe  faith  they  share. 
Psalms  are  now  being  read  in  synagogues 
around  the  country  for  Rabbi  Tltxhak  Hut- 
ner.  Rabbi  Toneson  Davl*.  Rabbi  Tehlel 
Drellman.  and  Rabbi  Hafoel  Hararl  and  his 
seven  small  children.  Prayers  are  being  re- 
cited by  many  Americans  who  lost  most  of 
their  families  in  the  Nan  terror,  and  who 
now  may  lose  the  remaining  lew  in  the  Arab 
terror.  Though  off  a  different  faith.  I  Join 
In  those  prayera 

I  very  much  hope  the  relative  absence  of 
comment  by  the  Administration  conceals  the 
moet  massive  effort  In  quiet  diplomacy  to 
free  our  trapped  fellow  American*.  And  I 
hope  this  include*  exploration  of  every  con- 
ceivable avenue  of  inducing  their  captors  to 
see  reason,  Including  avenues  which  for  var- 
ious diplomatic  reasona  we  normally  would 
be  reluctant  to  take.  If.  for  esamplo.  there 
is  evidence  that  Red  China  or  Alt>anla  might 
have  Influence  over  the  extremist  organiza- 
tion which  organized  the  hijackings,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  pursue  any  method  of 
negotiating  with  these  naMons.  however  un- 
usual or  nnconvenaonal,  regardless  of  our 
normal  diplomatic  inhibitions. 

If  we  suc<»ed  In  freeing  thaee  hostages, 
what  steps  can  we  then  take  to  prevent  fu- 
ture hijackings  and  toternatlonal  blackmail? 
I  think  we  must  turn  to  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion of  the  boycott.  Katlons  which  inten- 
tionally harbor  hijackers  should  be  banned 
from  toternatlonal  air  oommecee.  Only  that 
drastic  step  will  induce  them  to  apprehend 
the  criminals  and  return  the  alrcrait  and 
psMwngnrs 
Until  now.  tbe  only  dlacuaalon  of  boycotts 


has  been  In  the  context  of  an  internatMcial 
conference  or  agreement.  The  trouble  with 
this  approach  is  that  there  siUl  Is  very  Uttle 
incentive  for  the  parties  to  agree.  The  air- 
lines are  unwilling  to  lose  their  routes:  the 
naUons  involved  are  unwilling  to  risk  their 
alliances.  Thus,  despite  the  many  blJacklngB 
of  the  past  years,  there  are  still  no  effective 
toternatlonal  sanctions. 

This  logjam  would  swiftly  break  were  It 
to  become  evident  that  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest  nation  In  the  world,  the  United 
States,  were  about  to  impoee  a  unilateral 
tKjycott.  The  drastic  impact  of  such  a  boy- 
cott on  international  commerce— the  dis- 
ruption of  routes,  the  risks  of  retaliation,  m 
fact  all  the  negative  effects— would  create 
precisely  that  tocenUve  to  effective  toterna- 
tlonal sanction  which  now  is  so  siadly  Uck- 
ing  Paced  with  the  chUltog  implications  of 
unilateral  acUon,  the  alrUnea  and  nations 
involved  should  swifUy  agree  upon  an  effec- 
tive international  method  of  discouraging 
and  prewnttog  hijacking. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  I  will  soon  Intro- 
duce a  tull  to  the  Senate  that  Invokes  the 
unUateral  boycott  The  bill  would  prohibit 
any  XJB.  alrltoe  from  servictog  any  nation 
which  harbors  hijacker*.  It  also  would  bar 
Undlng  to  the  United  BUtes  of  any  foreign 
airline  which  servlcee  nations  harboring 
hljackera. 

I  cannot  speculate  on  how  soon  such  legis- 
lation would  be  enacted.  However,  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  proposal  in  the  Con- 
gress— ssiumtog  that  it  attracts  any  degree 
of  support— will  be  a  powerful  Incentive  for 
the  naUons  of  the  world  to  start  negotiating 
effective  Inumatlonal  hijacking  controls. 
And  If  such  toternatlonal  agreement  fells  to 
materlallae,  the  lagUlaUon  can  always  be 
enacted.  ^    , 

The  epidemic  of  air  piracy  must  end.  1 
believe  a  legislative  proposal  of  this  nature 
can  help  end  it. 


3.  433S 

A  blU  to  deter  alnxraft  piracy  by  tovoklng  a 

commertJal  air  traffic  quartnttoe  against 

countries  abetting  aircraft  piracy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  tmA  Houm 

of  Bepreientatit^  of  the  United   StateM  0/ 

America  in  Oongreu  asaemttled,  that  this  Act 

may  be  dted  as  the  "Air  Piracy  Quaranune 

Act" 

BBC.  X  (I)  If  the  President  shall  find— 
(a)   that  an  act  of  aircraft  piracy  |as  de- 
fined to  subsection  (fl)  of  thU  section)   has 
been  committed  against  any  commercial  air- 
craft; and 

<b)  that  a  oonntry  has  aided  or  abetted 
tbe  act  of  aUcraft  piracy,  has  provided 
sanctuary  to  or  has  refused  to  apprehend  (or 
take  raaeonable  measures  to  apprehend)  tbe 
todtrtdtial  or  todlvlduals  who  committed  the 
act  oC  alroraft  piracy,  or  has  refused  to  secure 
and  return  (or  to  take  reasonable  measurea 
to  secure  and  rwtum>  the  aircraft  and  Its 
passengers  and  orew — 

he  shall  forthwith  declare  a  commercial  air 
traffic  quarantine  against  that  country.  He 
shall  notify  the  Congrees  of  the  quaranttoe; 
and  he  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
notify  the  government  of  tbe  country  against 
which  the  quarantine  hse  been  declared,  as 
well  as  the  government  of  any  other  coun- 
try that  maintains  commercial  air  txaAc 
with  that  oountry 

(3>  Notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of  any 
other  law  or  execuUve  agreement.  If  the 
President  declares  a  oommerctal  air  traffic 
quuanttoe  against  any  oountry  (the 
"quaKBttoed  oountry").  then,  within  ten 
days  after  the  deelaratloo  of  quarantine  and 
with  due  notice  to  the  air  carriers  affected : 

(a)  the  President  shaU  revoke  the  rights 
of  any  air  carrier  of  the  quarantined  country 
to  land  to  tbe  United  States;  and 

(b)  the  President  shaU  revoke  tbe  rights 
of  any  air  carrier  of  the  United  Statea  to 
land  to  the  quarantined  oountry. 
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(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  execuUve  agreement.  11  the 
Prealdent  declares  a  commercial  air  traOlc 
qxiarantine  against  any  country  (the  "quar- 
antined country")  and  any  other  coitotry 
maintains  commercial  air  traffic  with  that 
country,  and  unless  the  other  country  wtth- 
m  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of 
quarantine  shall  effect  a  similar  quarantine 
I  by  revoking  the  righu  of  lu  air  carriers  to 
land  in  the  quarantined  country  and  revok- 
ing the  rlghu  of  air  carriers  of  the  quaran- 
tined country  to  land  within  Its  borders), 
then,  following  the  expiration  of  such  thirty- 
day  period  and  with  due  noUce  to  the  air 
carriers  affected: 

(a)  the  President  may  revoke  the  rigbU 
of  any  air  carrier  of  such  other  country  to 
land  to  the  United  States:   and 

(b)  the  President  may  revoke  the  rlgbU 
of  any  air  carrier  of  the  United  States  to 
land  In  such  other  country. 

(4)  A  commercial  air  traffic  quarantine 
declared  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  such  time  aa: 

(a)  the  President  recommends  to  the  Con- 
grees  that  the  quarantine  be  terminated,  and 
tbe  Congress  approves  such  recommendation 
by  Jotot  resolution:  or 

{b)  the  President  gives  notice  to  tbe  Con- 
grees of  his  totentlon  to  terminate  the 
quaranUne  In  the  absence  of  objection  by 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  and  flfteen 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congreea  etapees  diulng  which  there  has 
not  been  passed  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  RepresenutlTea  a  reaolutlon  stat- 
ing in  Bubetance  that  It  does  not  approve 
the  proposed  termination  of  the  quarantine. 

(5)  A  commercial  aircraft  quarantine  de- 
clared pursuant  to  this  section  shall  In  no 
event  preclude  any  emergency  landing  made 
in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  an  aircraft 
or  any  of  its  passengert  or  crew 

(6)  The  term  "aircraft  piracy"  means  any 
seizure,  detainment  or  exercise  of  control  (or 
attempted  seizure,  detainment  or  exercise  of 
oontroll.  without  lawful  authority,  or  any 
eommerclal  aircraft.  Its  passengers  or  crew. 
regardlesa  whether  or  not  such  action  con- 
stitutes a  erlmtoal  offense  under  the  laws 
of  tbe  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

(7)  For  purposee  of  paragraph  (b)  of  sub- 
section (4)  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded. In  the  computation  of  such  flfteen- 
day  period,  the  days  on  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  Is 
not  to  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The 
provisions  of  section  910-913  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  shaU  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatlvea  to 


the  exercise  of  their  respecUve  reaponslbU- 
Ities  under  such  paragraph,  except  that  ref- 
erences to  such  provisions  to  a  'reaolutlon 
with  respect  to  a  reorganiaatlon  plan"  shall 
be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
to  refer  to  a  resolution  of  dlaspproral  under 
such  paragraph. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  10.  1»701 

BOTCOTX    NKISCD 

The  conttoutog  ordeal  of  an  augmentad 
company  of  intemaUonal  olr  travelexs  liSId 
captive  on  the  Jordanian  desert  by  Palestin- 
ian desperadoes  is  tbe  savage  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  community  of  nations  to 
have  acted  decisively  long  ago  on  the  crime 
of  aerial  hijacking. 

TlUs  latest  and  aK>st  barbaric  wave  ot  hi- 
jackings should  never  have  been  possible  if 
toterested  n&tlons.  airltoes  and  crews  had 
moved  uigenUy  and  forcefully  to  strengthen 
security  arrangement* — which  remato 
pathetically  primitive — and  to  forge  btodlng 
totematlonai  agreemenU  for  dealing  with  hi- 
jackers and  with  thoae  who  abet  air  piracy. 
We  have  long  advocated  a«tlon,  now  to 
tragically  overdue,  to  Impose  boycotts  oo 
the  air  terminals  of  nations  which  to  any 
way  offer  aid  or  encouragement  to  air  piracy, 
and  to  deny  landing  prtvUegee  to  planes 
of  such  oountnes.  This  should  be  duae  on 
an  totematlonai  basis  for  maximum  effect 
and  because  all  clvUised  countries  have  a 
stake  in  curbing  this  threat  to  ttielr  clUsens' 
safety.  Belated  efforts  to  tighten  security  at 
aJrporta  and  on  planes  must  also  be  ac- 
celerated on  a  worldwide  basis,  regardless  of 
any  temporary  toconvenleoce. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
take  the  lead  and  impose  boycotts  unilateral- 
ly. If  necessary,  as  Senator  Goodell  and  others 
have  suggested.  Palling  such  national  or  to- 
ternatlonal action,  the  hesitant  alrltoe  pUots 
have  tbe  right  and  duty  to  impose  their 
o«-n  boycott  to  the  totereat  of  tiie  passengers 
for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

The  immediate  concern  of  eTeryone  must 
be  for  the  safety  of  the  desert  boetagea.  The 
appeal  Issued  by  the  U.N.  Security  OounoU 
yesterday  is  a  limited  first  step  toward  brtng- 
tog  the  force  of  world  optolon  to  bear  against 
the  pirates  and  anyone  who  might  be 
tempted  to  condone  their  acUons.  The  temp- 
tation to  move  at  once  to  more  forceful  ac- 
tion is  great,  but  where  so  many  innocent 
Uvee  are  at  stake  diplomacy  must  be  given 
every  chance. 

It  muat  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe  d«- 
perate  aim  of  the  Palestinian  extremists  Is 
to  wreck  the  rerlvod  Middle  East  peace  talks 
which  they  have  hysterically  opposed  Un- 
less this  objective  Is  tnxstmted.  there  will 
be  diminishing  escurttjr  lor  ewryooe  to  the 


Uiddie  Bast,  and  fOr  many  outside  the  area, 
for  years  to  come. 

with  this  larger  laaue  to  mind.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  cturent  situation  be  met 
with  reetratot  and  the  closest  cooperatton  of 
all  parties,  including  the  Arab  states  whose 
vital  toterests  are  as  directly  threatened  by 
the  guerrilla  action  as  are  those  of  Israel 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  dvUlBed  world. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  aak  imanimniis  coQsent  that  tbe 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
JoRDAH  of  North  Carolina).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMEa^T  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tf  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
September  11, 1070.  at  10  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate.  September  10. 1970: 
X3£.  DtsniCT  Cotmra 

Robert  H.  Schnacke.  of  California,  to  be 
a  UA  district  judge  for  the  northsm  district 
of  California  vice  George  B.  Hams,  retired. 

I>onaId  W-  VanArtsdalen,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  U-B.  district  ]ndge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  PennsylTanla  vice  a  new  poaltion 
created  unAer  pnbll«  law  01-373  approved 
June  3.  1070. 

Omrx  or  TKLSCoatMrrracATiONS  Pouct 

George  Prsjik  Mansur.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be 
Deputy  EHrector  of  the  Offloe  of  Teleoom- 
munleattans  Poilcr>   b«*  posttton. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iursrfay,  September  10,  1970 


The  House  met  at  IJ  o'dock  noon. 

The  Chaplsin.  Bev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DJJ,  offered  the  foUowlns  prayer: 

/  therefore  bej;  jiou  to  Sve  a  life  worthy 
of  the  calltna  to  vjhich  »ou  have  been 
cased. — EphwJans  4:1. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  In 
ThJ  word  hast  revealed  to  us  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  lead  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  to  walk  In  Thy  way.  help  us  to  be- 
lieve Thy  truth,  and  give  us  courage  to 
live  Thy  lUe.  Strengthen  our  hearts  that 
in  the  midst  of  doubts  within  and  dis- 
tuiMnees  without  we  may  hold  fast  to 
tho^e  things  we  believe  to  be  right  and 
good  for  all. 

Grant  Thy  blessing  to  all  who  work 
under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol  and  to 
all  who  serve  our  Nation  around  the 


world.  May  all  of  us  be  made  strong 
to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
must  be  done  if  law  and  order  is  to  pre- 
vail. If  lU!!tlce  is  to  be  done,  and  If  people 
are  to  live  together  in  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  Workman 
we  pray.  Amen 


THE  JODBNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  ppooeedlngs  of  yee- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


Hit.  18T25-  An  act  to  estabUah  ft  Oommlft- 
Blon  on  the  Organisation  of  the  GcremnMBt 
of  tha  Dtatrlct  of  Collimbla  and  to  prorlde 
fc»  a  Ddegata  to  tbo  Home  of  BuiJUminta- 
Uv«e  from  the  District  of  OolumMa. 

Tte  message  aJao  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  blUs  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lo«-ing  titles: 

B  K.  18868.  An  act  to  provlUe  for  tha  ad- 
justment of  the  Government  contribution 
with  leapoct  to  the  health  beneflu  coverage 
of  PMual  employeea  and  annultanta,  and 
for  other  purpoaea. 


PErvrLEOES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House: 
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W&SHnrcrroM,   D.C.. 

Auffiat  S.  tvro. 

The  Honomblc  th«  SrsAKn, 
VS.  House  of  Rtpres^ntmtivea. 

Dum  Sn:  On  July  ».  1070,  I  w«  Mrred 
with  a  subpoena  by  the  Assistant  TT^.  At- 
torney In  Baltimore.  Maryland,  that  was  Is- 
sued by  the  VS.  District  Court  for  th»  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  This  subpoeca  Is  in  con- 
nection with  the  cue  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America  v.  John  Dowdy,  et  al. 

This  subpoena  commands  ma  to  appear 
In  said  U-S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland  on  the  Ktb  day  of  September 
1070.  and  requested  certain  Bouse  reoorda 
that  an  outlined  Is  the  subpoena  ItaeU. 

The  rules  bjkI  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  dictate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may.  either  voluntarily  or  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena  ducee  tecum,  produce 
such  p&pers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
twlng  first  obtained.  It  is  further  Indicated 
ttiat  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of 
the  documenu  and  papers  requested  without 
such  oonsent. 

The    subpoena    In    qtMstloa   is    preaent«d 
for  such  action  as  the  House  in  Ita  wisdom 
may  wish  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Par  Jixjmfos. 
Cl^k-   us.  aou*e  of  lUpreaentativet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  ns  follows: 
1 U-S  District  Court  for  the  Distrtct  of 
Maryland.  No.  70-0133] 
Unitkd  Btatss  or  Amxxica  v.  Johm  Dowdt. 

■T    AU 

TD:  Clerk.  US  House  at  R»preBen6aUvee. 
WasbiaKton.  D.C. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  IB 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  at  431  Poet  Office  Building.  Calvert 
and  Payette  Streeu.  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
on  the  Uth  day  of  September  1970  at  6  30 
O'clock  ajo.  to  testify  In  the  case  of  Vmttti 
States  V.  John  Dowdy,  et  al.,  and  bring  with 
you  all  orl^nal  roll  call  recorda  of  the  n.8. 
House  of  RepreeentatlTBs  for  September  23. 
1M6. 

ThU  subpoena  tt  laued  upon  appQcatltm 
or  the  United  States. 
Jm.T  30.  1970. 

BaaJTET  D.  Sxolmik. 
Aiaistttnt    VS.  Attorney. 
arKPHXK  N.  Sacxa. 
Special  AMtiMtant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Pam.  R.  ScHZ.zrK, 

Clerk. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  eommunleatlon  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House: 

WasHiNoron.  'X>.C.. 

A^uMt  It.  1970. 
The  Honorable  SncaX:^. 
US.  House  of  Re^etentativea. 

Dua  6a.  On  this  date.  Che  Sergeant  at 
Arou  and  I  wer»  separately  aerred  with  In- 
dividual subpoenas  by  the  Assistant  VB. 
Attorney  In  Baltimore.  Maryland,  that  were 
Usued  by  the  U-S  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  Theee  subpoenas  are  in 
oonneetlon  with  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  t.  John  Oovdy,  et  al. 

Theee  subpoenas  command  us  to  appear  In 
said  U.a.  District  C-ourt  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  on  the  14th  day  of  September  ID70 
and  request  certain  House  records  that  are 
outlined  within  the  mbpoenss.  which  are 
attached  hereto. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  Honse  of 
Repreaentatlves  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  House  may.  either  voltmtarlly  or  in  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena  duees  tecum,  produce 
such  papais  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bouse  being  flm  obtained.  It  U  fortatter  in- 


dicated that  such  official  may  not  supply 
copies  of  certain  of  the  documenU  and  pa- 
pere  requevted  without  such  oonsent. 

The  eubpoenas  In  question  are  prsscntsd 
for  such  action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  JcNNtNcs. 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Repretentativef. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  subpenft. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  ■ 
|U.8.  DUtrtct  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland.  No.  70-01381 
UNrm  States  or  Anxaxca  r.  Johk  Dowot. 

etal. 
To  Sergeant  at  Arms.  T7.S.  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  MarylanJ  at  431  Post  Office  Build- 
ing. Calvert  and  Payette  Street*.  In  the  city 
of  Baltimore  on  the  14th  day  of  September 
1070  at  0:30  O'clock  a.m.  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  Unitea  States  v.  John  Dowdy,  et  al. 
and  bring  with  you  copies  of  monthly  bank 
statements  and  canceled  checks  pertalnlns 
to  the  checking  account  maintained  by  Rep- 
r«a«ntatlve  John  Dowdy  (Sergeant  at  Arms 
checking  account)  during  the  period  De- 
cember 31.  IBM.  through  August  SO.  1065. 

This  subpoena  is  issued  upon  appUeatlon 
of  the  United  States. 
August  fl.  1970. 

Baunrr  D.  Skoutik. 

Aseistant  US.  Attorney. 
SiajMSJi  N.  Sachs. 
Special  Astittant  US.  Attorney. 
P*tn,  R.  ScKLrra.  Clerk. 

|U^.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

MarylaDd.  No.  70-0138  i 

Uirrmi  BrA-ras  or  Ausaica  tx  JOm*  Dowbt. 

«Cal. 
To  Clerk.  US.  House  of  Representatlres, 
Washington.  D.C- 
Tou  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  at  431  Post  Office  BuUd- 
Bulldlng.  Calvert  and  Payette  Streets,  in 
the  etty  of  Baltimore  on  the  14th  day  of 
September  1970  at  S:30  o'clock  a.m.  to  tes- 
tify in  the  case  of  United  States  t.  John 
Z>0Wdy.  et  al.  and  bring  with  you  all  cam- 
paign financial  reports  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  John  Dowdy  for  campaign  yean  1966  and 
1008;  and  any  reports,  of  any  description 
whatsoever,  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  John 
Dowdy,  at  any  time,  pursuant  to  any  resolu- 
tlon.  rule,  requirement,  or  tn^ctlce  of  the 
House  of  Representailvea,  revealing  lt«ms 
and  sources  ct  Inootnea  and/or  net  worth. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
or  the  United  States. 
August  0. 1970. 

BsaNVT  D.  Sxcama. 

Asfistant  US-  Attamey. 
Siarnaw  N.  Sacss, 
Special  Agsistant  VS.  Attnmey. 
Paut.  B.  SCKUfa,  Clerk. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  Houae  the 
following  ^»nirf^t^ni>*tttifm  from  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms: 

WaSHlMUTON,  D.C, 

September  9,  2970. 
Hon.  JoKM  W.  McOoaisaca. 
Speaker,  VS.  House  of  RepreMentativeM, 
Waahington,  DX3. 

DBAS  Ma.  STKaaaa:  XThder  a  letter  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1970  ths  Clark  advised  yon  at  a  sut>- 
poena  that  Z  received  from  the  VJB.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  No.  70- 
0133. 

I  have  received  another  subpoena  oovsrlng 
additional  dates  for  records  in  this  oOoe  that 
I  am  attaching  hereto. 


Since  the  change  wa«  made  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court.  Z  am  advising  you  In  this  mattar. 
Respectfully, 

ZXAKM  W.  JOHWSOM,  Jr., 

Sarffeant  at  Arme. 

The  SPEAE:eR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Maryland,  No.  70-0133 1 

UKTrso  Statxs  or  AjocaicA  v. 

JO«M    DOWDT.    et    si. 

ro  Sergeant  at  Arms,  U.S.  OongTess.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Tou  are  hereby  oommanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  at  Room  431.  Poet  Office 
Building.  Calvert  and  Payette  Streets.  In  the 
city  of  Baltimore  on  the  14tb  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1970  at  9:30  o'clock  ajn.  to  testily  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  John  Dowdy,  tt  al. 
and  bring  with  you  copies  of  monthly  bank 
statemenu.  canceled  checks,  and  deposit 
tkckeu  pertaining  to  the  checking  account 
maintained  by  Rei>resentatl7e  John  Dowdy 
(Sergeant  at  Arms  checking  account)  during 
the  period  of  IDecember  81,  1944,  through  the 
preaent  date. 

This  subposna  Is  Isstisd  upon  appllcaUoo 
of  the  united  States. 
SSFTSMBn  4.  1970. 

BaBKar  D.  SxoLmx, 
Assistant  US.  Attorney. 
Stbphcn  N.  Sachs, 
Special  AssUtant  VS.  Attorney. 
Pa  in.  R.  SCKUTC, 

Clerk. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  asB.    iao4 

Whsreaa  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  John  Z>owdy.  et  al.  (Crim- 
inal Action  No.  70-0133),  pending  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  IMstrlct 
of  Maryland,  subpenas  duces  tecum  were  ts- 
•^ued  by  the  said  court  and  addressed  to  W. 
Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee.  directing  blm  to  appear  as  a  wit* 
naas  before  the  said  court  at  9  30  antemerid- 
ian on  the  14th  day  of  September  1970.  and 
to  bring  with  him  certain  documents  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives:   Tlierefore  be  It 

Re.iolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
Hou.*«  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
3ct-er  under  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by 
the  mit'^'^>*  of  prooesB  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice.  l>e  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
seaalon  but  by  its  permission:  be  tt  further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  coart  or  of  the  fodge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  daarged  wttb  the  ad- 
mlntstration  of  the  orders  of  stiob  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  erldanoe  In  the 
poeeeesloD  and  under  the  control  of  the  Bouse 
is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Justice  or 
before  any  Judgv  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the 
promotion  of  Justtoo.  this  House  wUl  take 
such  action  thereon  as  will  promote 
the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  tht 
prlrUegae  and  rights  of  this  House:  be  tt 
further 

Bcsolrcd,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  at 
the  House,  or  any  officer  or  eroployae  la  bis 
offioe  whom  be  may  designate,  be  author- 
iased  to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the 
court  In  the  subpenas  duces  tecum  before- 
mentioned,  but  shall  noi  take  with  him  any 
papers  or  documents  on  file  In  bis  offioe  or 
under  his  control  or  in  possession  of  tba 
House  of  Representatives:  be  it  ftxrther 

Resolved.  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality   and  the  r«Ia- 


vancy  of  the  papers  and  documenu  caUed  for 
in  the  subpenas  duces  tecum,  then  the  said 
court,  through  any  of  Its  omcen  or  agents, 
be  authoriaed  to  attend  with  all  proper  par- 
ties to  the  proceedings  and  then  always  at 
any  place  under  the  orders  and  ooncrol  of  this 
Houae.  and  take  oopies  of  those  requested 
papers  and  documenu  which  are  In  poeaes- 
Klon  or  control  of  the  said  Clerk;  and  the 
Clerk  18  authorued  to  supply  certified  copies 
of  such  documenu  or  papers  In  his  poases- 
slon  or  control  that  the  court  has  found 
to  be  material  and  relevant  and  which  the 
court  or  other  proper  officer  thereof  shall 
desire,  so  as.  however,  the  possession  of  said 
documenu  and  papers  by  the  said  Clark  shall 
not  be  dUturt>ed.  or  the  same  shall  not  be 
removed  from  their  place  of  file  or  custody 
under  the  said  Clerk:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpenas  duces  tecum  a  oopy  of  theee 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  ths  said  ooort. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconalder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  and  aak  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Has.  laos 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  John  Dowdy,  et  al  (Crim- 
inal AcUon  No.  70-0133).  pendmg  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  subpenas  duoes  tecum 
were  Issued  by  the  said  court  and  addresaed 
to  Zeake  W.  Johnson.  Jr..  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House  of  RepreeenUUvee.  directing 
him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the  said 
court  at  ft-.ao  antemeridian  on  the  14th  day 
of  September,  lff70,  and  to  bring  with  him 
certain  documenu  and  papers  in  the  pos- 
seasion  and  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Repre«:ntotlves:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  by  the  prlvUegee  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  can, 
by  the  mandate  of  prooeea  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  con- 
trol or  pcasession  but  by  lU  permission:  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  tt  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof. 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  In  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  oontrol  of  the  House 
Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Justice 
or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for 
the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will 
take  lu^  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  Che  privi- 
leges and  hghte  of  this  House:  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  Zeake  W.  Jahn»on,  Jr..  So-- 
geant  at  Arms  of  the  Bouse,  or  any  other  offi- 
cer or  employee  in  his  office  wham  he  may 
designate,  be  authorlaed  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  in  the  subpenas 
duces  tecum  beforementiooed.  but  shall  not 
take  with  him  any  papers  or  documenu  on 
file  m  his  office  or  under  his  oontrol  or  in 
possession  of  the  Bouse  of  RepressntatlTee: 
be  It  further 

Acjolred.  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  paper?  and  documenu  called 
for  In  the  subpenas  ducee  tecum,  then  the 
said  court,  through  any  of  lU  officers  or 
sgenU.  be  authorlacd  to  attezul  with  all 
proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  tben 
always  at  any  place  under  the  orders  and 
conuol  of  this  House,  and  take  cc^iaa  of 
said  papers  and  documenu:  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Amu  is  ButhorlBcd  to  supply  cer- 
tified oopies  of  such  documenU  or  papers 
in  posseeslOQ  or  oontrol  of  said  aergeant  at 
Anas  Uiab  tbe  ooori  has  fooad  to  bs  ma- 


unal  and  relevant  and  which  the  co^lrt  or 
other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so 
as.  however,  the  poeaeasion  of  said  docu- 
menu  and  papers  by  the  said  Sergeant  at 
Arms  shall  not  be  diaturt>ed.  or  the  same 
Kball  not  be  removed  from  their  piaot  or  file 
or  custody  under  the  said  Sergeant  at  Anns, 
and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpenas  ducee  tecum  a  copy  of  theee 
resoluUons  be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tatrie. 


come  blase  about  something  which  so  di- 
rectly affects  the  very  lives  of  so  many 
people.  A  strong  campaign  ol  deterrence 
Is  es&ential  and  the  five  steps  outlined 
above  would  make  a  major  step  in  that 
direction. 


MARKUP     SCHEDULED     ON     OROA- 

mZED    CRIME    AND    EXPIX5SIVES 

BUiLB 

<Mr.  ICASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  mhaute.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  wave  of  terrorist  activities  ac- 
centuated by  recent  mahcious  bombing 
in  my  congressional  district  makes  It  im- 
perative that  the  House  give  antibomb- 
ing  legislation  the  highest  possible  prior- 
ity for  action. 

I  am  delighted  to  advise  the  House  that 
In  response  to  my  urging  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 
the  recess  informed  me  that  markup  ses- 
sions are  already  scheduled  for  next 
Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  September  14  through  17.  on 
Uie  Organized  Crime  Control  Act — S. 
30 — and  that  he  will  propose  to  Include 
in  the  markup  the  provisions  of  pending 
explosives  control  legislation — S.M. 
16699,  Hit.  17164,  and  HR.  18573. 

Hopefully,  a  meaningful  and  effective 
antlexplosives  bill  will  be  ready  for  a 
House  vote  before  the  end  of  the  month. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  SDBCOM- 
Ml'l'l'KK  ON  EDUCATION  TO  SIT 
THIS  AFTERNOON  DURmO  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  fmn  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  FIVE-POINT  PROGRAM  TO  DETER 
INTERNATIONAL  AIR  PIRACY 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  multiple  hijack- 
ings by  Arab  terrorists  makea  It  clear 
that  once  innocent  air  travelers  become 
hostages  it  is  most  difDcult  to  guarantee 
their  safe  return.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
emphasis  of  our  efforts  must  be  on  deter- 
rent action  to  prevent  hijackings. 

In  that  connection  I  recommend: 

First,  creation  of  a  special  force  of 
US.  marshals  who  would  travel  as  guards 
on  aU  Intemationid  flights  of  VS.  i^anee; 

Second.  instaUatlOD  of  armor  plates 
between  cabin  and  cockpit  of  all  UJB. 
aircraft:  and  the  arming  of  all  air  crews 
on  International  fUghts; 

Third,  a  thorough  search  of  all  pas- 
Bengen  and  baggage  in  International 
flights  involving  VS.  planes; 

Fourth,  a  comprehensive  inspection  of 
all  aircraft  scheduled  for  international 
flights  prior  to  the  time  any  crew  or  pas- 
sengers board  the  plane ;  and 

Firth,  on  embargo  on  air  traffic  to 
any  eountry  which  refuses  to  free  hijack- 
ing hosuges  and/or  return  the  hijadcers 
to  the  country  of  origin. 

We  mxist  be  wary  of  letting  air  piracy 
become  a  way  of  life  and  a  regular  tool  in 
international  relations.  We  must  not  b»- 


INTERNATIONAL  ACTION  TO  CURB 
SKYJACKING 

^Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fanatical  and  unclviliaed  acts  of  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  has  shocked  the  en- 
tire world  and  brought  about  a  more 
universal  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  threat  to  Israel's  existence  as  a 
free  nation.  The  immediate  concern  is 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  being  held 
hostage  and  we  must  rely  on  behind  the 
scene  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure  their 
safe  release. 

The  increasing  number  of  skyjacklngs 
is  another  problem  however  and  a  long- 
range  solution  can  only  be  found  through 
bold  and  outspoken  leadership  at  the  in- 
ternational level.  I  had  sponsored  last 
year  legislation,  Houae  Concurrent 
Resolution  340,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  reach  an 
international  agreement  to  assure  extra- 
dition of  any  person  accused  of  skyjack- 
ing without  the  safety  of  fleeing  to  a 
nation  such  as  S>'rla  which  does  r»t  ex- 
tradite skyjackers.  There  will  be  less 
temptation  for  those  inclined  to  risk  the 
lives  of  aircraft  passengers  and  crew. 
There  has  been  little  evidence  of  deter- 
mined efforts  by  our  Government  in 
pressing  for  adoption  of  such  an  inter- 
national agreement  For  tiiat  reason  I 
have  renewed  my  request  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  schedule  public  hearings 
on  the  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored.  I  am  talcing  this  step  In  the  hope 
that  congressional  action  will  induce  the 
President  to  take  a  stroxxger  position  and 
exercise  leadership  In  calling  for  Inter- 
national action  to  curb  skyjacJting. 


CAUi  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  Rouse  w»«  ordereiS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
(oUowlng  Memben  failed  to  answer  to 
thetr  names: 


Alexander 
Andenon. 

C*1U 
Andenoo,  ni. 
AndenoD, 

TecD. 
Asliley 
Asplnall 

Bnll.  Ud. 

Berry 

BlACkbum 

BUtnlk 

Brock 

Broamfleld 

Buchanan 

Burke.  PU. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

CaMU 

Carey 

Caecy 

Cbappell 

chtabolm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Conyera 

Gorman 

CouglUln 

Cow^r 

damar 

Culvar 

Daddarto 

Da7t5.  Ga. 

Dawaon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlna 

Dowdy 

BdLbardt 


IRoUNo.  3891 
Bdvarda,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La 
Each 
Fallon 
Palsban 
nndley 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Fracar 
rrey 
Pnedel 

Pulton.  Tenn. 
Oallagbsr 
aialmo 
OUbert 
Qcddwater 
Oubaer 
Ha«an 
Hall 


Morton 

Murpby.  N.T. 

OUln«ar 

Pellj 

Pepper 

PowcU 

Prlc*.  Tex- 

Pryor,  Art 

Purceil 

Quia 

Beea 

Beld.  N.T. 

Rlegle 

Rivera 

Rosen,  Oolo. 


appropriation  bill  back  on  August  11. 
reasoning,  I  would  Imagine,  that  It  Is 
more  important  to  build  the  SST  than  it 
is  to  educate  our  young  people.  The  Con- 
gress wisely  overrode  this  veto. 

The  President  then  stated  that  he 
would  withhold  566  1  million  from  the 
$243  appropriation.  Many  of  us  here 
in  tlie  Congress  pleaded  with  him  to  re- 
lease these  funds.  Finally,  yesterday  he 
agreed  to  go  along  with  our  request 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  to 
show  the  people  of  this  country  that  he 
really  does  believe  education  is  high  on 
his  list  of  priorities  and  to  show  that  he 
does  realize  that  we  are  trying  to  edu- 
cate the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


Hansen.  Wssb 

Bays 

Httielt 

mckB 

Hogan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  Tenn 

Eeltb 

KuykendaU 

Las  dg  re  be 

Landrtun 

Long.  1^. 

Lowenstem 

Lujan 

McCartby 

McCullocb 

Mscdonald, 

liaae 
Uelcber 
Uesklll 
UlUer  Calir 
Mlnshsll 
Monai$an 


Rouaaalot 

St  Germain 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schneetiell 

Sebellua 

Bisk 

Skublcz 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stokes 

stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Tbompann,  Oa 

Tunney 

Van  OaetUn 

Wstson 

Welcker 

Whalen 

While 

Wl^lna 

Wilson.  Bob 

wuson. 

diaries  H. 
Wold 
wyatt 
Tatron 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  304 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRKSmENT 
NIXON 

'Mr.  I'lKKNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  able 
to  stand  here  and  congratulate  President 
Nixon  on  any  actions  he  may  have  taken 
concerning  education. 

But  I  stand  here  today  to  strongly 
congratulate  him  for  finally  releasing 
all  of  the  funds  which  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  loans  to  college  students 
This  will  allow  thousands  of  additional 
students  to  attend  college  this  fall  and 
it  will  allow  countless  others  to  breathe 
easier  m  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
receive  continued  assistance.  Here  Is  a 
program  that  enables  students  to  get  aid 
that  they  mast  later  repay  so  that  future 
students  may  also  benefit.  It  Is  not  a 
giveaway  or  a  handout.  Rather,  it  is  in 
the  great  American  tradition.  We  are 
loaning  money  to  students  to  allow  them 
to  help  themselves. 

While  the  President  has  taken  an  en- 
couraging step,  more  must  t)e  done.  It 
concerns  me  tremendously  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  having  to  pull  Mr. 
Nixon  along  when  it  comes  to  the  field  of 
education.  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  this  same 


EMERGENCY  COMMUNITY 
PACILnTES  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
can  up  House  Resolution  1178  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1178 
A«jolt'«tf,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tlils 
reaoluuon  It  shall  be  in  onler  to  move  that 
the  Bou.ie  raolve  ItaeU  into  the  ConunltMe 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stata  of  the 
tJoion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (lijl. 
1T7B51  to  amend  title  VH  of  the  Housing 
and  Orban  Deyelopment  Act  of  1988.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not  to  excc«d 
one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  oon- 
troUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  on  Banking 
and  Curraocy,  the  blU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUi  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  trill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  aa  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  uedeied  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thento  to  nnal  paaaage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MATstmAoa)  la  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATStTNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
brwka  (Mr.  MaitinI  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1178 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  177B5. 
which,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency,  would  increase 
and  extend  the  authorization  for  grants 
to  municipalities  and  other  entities  of 
local  government  throughout  the  Nation 
for  the  consideration  of  certain  vital 
and  urgently  needad  public  facilities. 

The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  It  also 
provides  that  after  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  risen  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted  under  the  &- 
mlnut«  rule,  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motlOQ,  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "RR.  17795  Is  designed  to 
bring  relief  to  many  municipalities  which 
today  are  unable  to  finance  construction 
oX  urgently  needed  water  and  sever  facu- 


lties due  to  the  shortage  of  funds  for 
long-term  borrowing.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  help  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate needs  for  such  faciUties  to  provide 
the  basic  safeguards  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens  and  to  check 
widespread  pollution  of  our  irreplaoesble 
water  resources. 

Tlie  critical  nature  of  the  existing  sit- 
uation Is  statistically  shown  by  the  re- 
ported number  of  grant  applications  for 
water  and  sewer  faciliues  which  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Department  of 
Rousing  and  Urban  Development  since 
1968  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Every 
State  of  the  Union  has  had  some  of  Its 
local  government  grant  applications  for 
water  and  sewer  assistance  go  un- 
funded— from  a  modest  three  for  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  a  high  of  426  for  New 
York  State.  Even  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii  has  had  a  total  of  19  rejected  ap- 
plications for  water  and  sewer  grants. 
These  rejected  applications  from 
throughout  the  country  amount  to  a 
total  of  $2.5  billion. 

HJl.  17795  would  reenact  the  author- 
ization for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties assistance  provided  for  in  title  Vn 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  and  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  authorization.  The  time 
within  which  a  community  may  qualify 
for  a  grant  would  be  extended  for  1 
year— to  October  1.  1971— and  a  total 
authorization  of  $1.35  billion  would  be 
available  through  fiscal  year  1972.  pend- 
ing final  congressional  action  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  incidental  but  impor- 
tant benefit  that  would  fiow  from  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  17795  is  the  immedi- 
ate boost  It  would  give  to  the  depressed 
construction  industry.  The  essential  fa- 
ciUties which  would  be  provided  under 
this  legislation  would  lead  to  expanded 
housing  construction  and  stem  the  Na- 
tion's rising  rate  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1178  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  explained  House  Resolution 
1178  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate  on  HJl.  17795,  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Act  of  1970. 

This  piece  of  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker. 
authorizes  $1  billion  to  be  spent,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act,  for  sewer 
and  water  grants  to  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  today 
is  not  realistic.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  housing  appropriation 
bill  recently  considered  by  the  House  an 
amendment  was  oSered  on  the  fioor  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
STzpHZNSi  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion In  that  bill  from  the  budget  figure 
of  $150  mllUon  to  $500  milllan.  That 
amendment  was  carried  on  the  fitwr  of 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  73  to  63  on  a 
teller  vote.  8ul»equently  President  Nixon 
vetoed  the  appropriation  bill  for  housing, 
and  one  of  the  main  reasons  as  given 
by  the  President  was  the  fact  that  his 
budget  figures  had  been  exceeded,  pu- 
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tlcularly  In  the  area  of  grants  to  com- 
munities for  sewer  and  water  projects. 
The  House  sustained  the  President's 
veto. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
currently  working  on  a  new  appropria- 
tion bill. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  total 
authorizations  of  $600  million  for  these 
programs.  This  piece  of  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  add  $1  billion  to  tlie  $500 
million  that  we  already  have  authorized. 
The  President  vetoed  the  housing  biU 
because  It  was  over  his  budget,  and  this 
House  sustained  the  President's  veto.  So 
here  we  have  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  coming  In  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  in  my  judgment  has  very, 
very  little  chance  of  ever  seeing  the  light 
of  day  as  far  as  appropriations  of  addi- 
tional funds  are  concerned.  This  is  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  to  even  be  considering 
thla  $1  billion  authorization  in  view  of 
the  present  circumstances. 

We  had  a  deficit  this  past  fiscal  year 
of  $2.9  billion,  and  a  further  deficit  Is 
anticipated  at  the  present  time  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  charged,  and  stated  by  the 
administration,  that  the  Congress  Is  the 
one  that  is  going  wild  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  and  authorizing  of  funds 
over  and  above  the  President's  budget.  If 
the  House  considers  this  bill  favorably 
today  It  adds  credence  to  the  arguments 
of  the  President,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  Congress  is  irrespon.'ilble 
in  the  matter  of  spending  money.  These 
funds  have  to  come  from  the  taxpayers. 
The  taxpayers  are  mighty  well  fed  up 
with  the  spending  that  is  going  on  here 
in  Washington,  and  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

This  deliate  this  afternoon  on  this  leg- 
islaticn,  in  view  of  what  happened  on  the 
housing  appropriation  bill,  is  an  idle 
gesture  and  an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  resoimdingly  rejected  by  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  If  it  Is  a 
fact  that  he  is  not  opijosed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  rule  itself  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  No;  I  do  not  oppose  the 
granting  of  the  rule.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  legislation,  and  I  expect  to  vote 
against  it  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  sure  is  not  against  this  bill 
that  would  provide  good,  clear  u'ater,  and 
good  environment,  and  that  will  prevent 
people  from  taking  contaminated  water 
out  of  wells. 

What  we  have  appropriated  in  the 
last  bm  wUl  not  do  the  Job  that  lies  be- 
fore us.  We  have  presently  4.300  appli- 
cations waiting  for  consideration.  We 
need  $4  billion,  not  $1  billion. 
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I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  give 
consideration  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  these  people  in  small  towns  and 
communities,  which  is  where  this  money 
will  go. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  would  simply  state 
that  you  have  to  spend  money  in  accord- 
ance with  your  revenue.  Sometimes  you 
have  to  go  without.  You  and  I  have  to 
do  it  and  every  family  in  the  United 
States  sometimes  has  to  go  without 
things  that  we  would  like  to  have  sUniity 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  purchase  them.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  in  this  instance — we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  add  $1  billion  to  this  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consldeta- 
tion  of  the  bill  (HJl.  17795 1  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  19<15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

rK  TUX  coMSiTrrxs  or  tbx  whoix 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  17795.  with 
Mr.  Brooks  In  the  chair. 

The  (Tlerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   Texas    iMr.  Pai- 

HAM). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  words  have 
been  written  and  recited  during  this 
Congress  about  the  Nation's  critical 
housing  shortage  and  the  Nation's  stag- 
gering problem  of  pollution  control.  Con- 
gress has  unanimously  agreed  that  these 
problems  can  and  must  be  eliminated. 
But  Congress  and  the  Nation  caimot  be- 
gin to  approach  solutions  to  these  crises 
without  enactment  of  the  legislation  that 
is  before  your  committee. 

H.R.  17795.  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  Act  of  1970,  would  authorize  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $1  billion  for 
water  and  sewer  facility  grants  to  com- 
munlUes  under  Utle  Vn  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1985.  Enactment  of  the  bill  and 
appropriation  of  funds  already  au- 
thorized, in  addition  to  appropriation  ol 
the  new  authorization,  would  make  a  to- 
tal of  $1.3  billion  available  in  sewer  and 
water  facility  grant  money  through  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  need  for  passage  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Community  PaclllUes  Act  of  1970  was 
repeatedly  exemplified  by  testimony  from 
expert  witnesses  during  hearings  which 
disclosed  that  there  are — 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
living  in  communities  across  the  Nation 
where  water  Is  obtained  from  wells  which 


are  either  in  danger  of  l>eing  polluted  or 
are  actually  being  poisoned  because  there 
are  no  sewer  facilities  whatsoever; 

Communities  where  some  nells  which 
have  gone  dry  are  now  tieing  used  as 
sepUc  tanks,  with  the  result  that  sewage 
seeps  into  the  area  water  table  and  pol- 
lutes the  wells  which  remain  m  use; 

Inadequate,  antiquated  sewer  facilities 
in  towns  where  sewage  breaks  out  and 
runs  Into  culverts  carrying  community 
water  system  pipes; 

Clues  where  the  streets  are  turned  into 
rivers  every  time  there  is  a  heavy  rain  be- 
cause storm  sewer  system  faculties  are 
completely  inadequaU.  Resulting  prop- 
erty losses  have  mounted  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  miilions  of  dollars;  and 

Communities  where  disease  has  broken 
out  because  of  such  conditions  and  peo- 
ple have  not  only  been  made  ill  but,  in 
some  instances,  have  died. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  government 
officials  who  tesUfled  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  this  bill  em- 
phasized over  and  over  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion's communities  is  the  need  for  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  facilities.  More- 
over, in  addition  to  the  examples  Just 
given,  they  traced  this  unmet  need  to  the 
civil  unrest  which  h^  exploded  U.  riots 
in  some  of  our  cities  during  the  past  3 
years.  I  will  cite  just  one  eicample: 

The  communities  of  Nellyville  and 
Turpm  Hill,  which  border  the  Augusta, 
Ga..  city  line,  have  no  sewer  fBcilities  and 
water  is  supplied  from  contaminated 
wells.  Both  the  city  of  Augusts  and  Rich- 
mond Coimty  have  been  endeavoring  for 
some  time  to  extend  sewer  and  water 
service  to  these  towns  but  could  not  jus- 
tify the  expense  without  Federal  assist- 
ance of  the  kind  that  would  oe  provided 
by  this  act. 

After  long  delay,  because  such  fimds 
were  not  available,  money  was  finally 
authorized  to  begin  coiistruction  of  fa- 
cilities. Augusta  s  share  of  the  authoriza- 
tion was  rwt  approved  until  last  May  and 
came  at  a  time  when  disturbances  there 
had  reached  a  peak.  Many  of  the  people 
arrested  during  the  riot  in  Augusta  are 
residents  of  Nellyville  and  Turpln  Hill 
who  blamed  the  city  for  failing  to  provide 
the  facilities  they  so  desperately  need. 

That  need  was  frequently  expressed 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  by  groups 
of  angry  citizens  meeting  with  Augusta's 
mayor  and  city  council.  The  fact  that  the 
mayor  had  been  trying  to  obtain  neces- 
sary funding  duriiig  much  of  this  time 
and  had  made  several  trips  to  Washing- 
ton to  plead  for  money,  held  little  mean- 
ing lor  these  people.  They  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
They  held  the  city  directly  and  solely 
responsible  for  intolerable  living  condi- 
tions. 

In  summing  up  the  cause  of  the  riot. 
Mayor  Millard  Beckumsaid: 

This  was  no  attilvtlc  oonteet.  Tbmt  riot  wae 
a  damned  expensive  price  to  pay  for  the  lack 
of  service. 


This  is  no  isolated  case.  Its  elements 
comprise  appalling  implications  for  otir 
society.  Delay  In  meeting  such  funda- 
mental needs  is  Interpreted  as  lack  of 
concern  by  local  government  and  the  re- 
sult is  deep  ertislon  of  the  faith  and  trust 
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which  are  esfentlal  to  the  existence  of 
democracy.  The  failure  of  govenunent  to 
anawer  the  needs  of  the  people  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  and  Intensity 
of  riots,  burning,  looting,  of  injury  and 
loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  cited  these  ex- 
amples In  an  effort  to  lUustnite  the  great 
need  to  provide  an  additional  $1  billion 
for  water  and  sewer  facility  grants  which 
this  bill  would  authorize  through  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urtwn  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  1966.  the  year  alter 
title  vn  was  enacted,  concluded  that 
ezjiendltures  by  local  government  total- 
ing $3.5  bUllon  a  year  would  be  required 
during  the  following  10  years  to  meet 
sewer  and  water  facility  needs  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  forecast  turned  out 
to  be  totally  unrealistic  in  light  of  the 
national  housing  goals  established  2 
years  later  and  becaa'ie  Inflationary  con- 
ditions since  1968  have  raised  construc- 
tion costs  at  least  25  percent  New  esti- 
mates place  the  annual  investment  re- 
quired to  meet  water  and  sever  facility 
needs  at  tS.2  billion. 

A  large  part  of  that  mvestment  must 
come  from  the  Federal  Government 
through  Utle  Vn.  Local  governments 
simply  do  not  have  the  tax  resources  to 
shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  this  and 
many  of  the  other  servloee  they  must 
provide  for  their  residents. 

Insisting  that  our  dtles  and  towns  can 
get  along  on  their  own  or  Insisting  that 
the  trickle  of  Federal  aid  presently  avail- 
able to  them  for  water  and  sewer  facul- 
ties is  adequate  is  to  abandon  our  hous- 
ing goals,  make  home  ownership  impos- 
sible tor  all  but  the  wealthy  and  com- 
pletely reject  the  idea  of  cleaning  up  our 
polluted  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Lake  Orion,  a  community  In  Michigan, 
is  a  good  case  In  point.  It  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  State  health  department  to 
end  pollution  of  a  nearby  stream.  Com- 
pliance with  the  order  means  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  that  will,  on  the 
average,  cost  each  household  in  the  town 
$5,250  in  Bddltiooal  taxes  over  the  life 
of  the  bonds  that  must  be  lisued  to  raise 
the  necessary  capital.  Local  officials  look 
on  this  demand  as  being  virtually  con- 
fiscatory but  there  Is  no  other  way  to 
meet  the  State's  order. 

Multiply  this  situation  by  several  hun- 
dred thousand  and  it  is  possible  to  be- 
gin to  appreciate  the  overwhelming 
task  that  now  confronts  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  I  men- 
tioned that  a  minimum  $5.2  btUlon  a  year 
is  needed  to  finance  needed  water  and 
sewage  facilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Let  me  compare  that  with  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  has  been  made 
available  for  sewer  and  water  grants 
under  title  VH  since  the  program  went 
into  operation  In  1966. 

Grants  totaling  $514.8  million  have 
been  made  for  1,151  projects.  That  Is  an 
average  of  $128  million  a  year,  or  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  total  required  an- 
nual expenditure.  The  comparison  takes 
on  pathetic  irony  when  it  is  recognized 
that  title  VH  is  designed   to  proTlde 


grants  amounting  to  50  percent  and 
more  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Individual 
project.  An  authorization  of  $1  billion 
for  the  program  is  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  need,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  even  this  amoimt  of  aid  will 
be  inadequate. 

Another  Indication  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  Increase  the  number  and  dollar 
amount  of  water  and  sewer  facility 
grants  is  the  fact  that  since  the  program 
began  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  rejected  grant 
applications  for  a  total  of  $2.5  billion.  As 
a  result,  urgently  needed  projects  cost- 
ing a  total  of  at  least  $5,5  billion  were 
never  undertaken. 

The  volume  of  applications  has  so  out- 
weighed the  amount  of  available  fiinds 
that  HUD  regional  offices  are  even  dis- 
couraging communities  from  making  ap- 
plications at  all.  In  essence  ttiis 
amounts  to  telling  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion that  Congress  recognized  the  need 
for  water  and  sewer  facility  grants  and 
established  a  program  to  provide  them 
but  failed  to  make  enough  money  avail- 
able to  lift  the  program  above  the  level 
of  tokenism, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crushing  weight  of 
inflation  and  the  prevailing  tight- 
money,  high-lnterest-nte  policy  being 
applied  to  the  Nation's  economy  add  still 
more  urgency  to  need  for  the  Emergency 
Community  Faculties  Act  of  1910.  Water 
and  sewer  facility  investments  cannot  be 
delayed  until  more  favorable  conditions 
exist  in  the  bond  market.  These  expendi- 
tures simply  have  to  be  made  when  they 
are  needed  regardless  of  whether  interest 
rates  are  high  or  low.  The  fact  that  In- 
terest rates  have  been  at  historically  high 
levels  increases  the  need  of  local  govern- 
ments for  the  kind  of  financial  help 
provided  under  title  vn  and  multlpUes 
the  reasons  for  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

WbUe  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
economy.  It  should  be  stressed  that  an 
appropriation  of  $1  bUIlon  for  sewer  and 
water  facUity  grants  will  have  a  substan- 
tial employment  Impact.  We  are  aU  aware 
that  unemployment  is  hovering  aroimd 
i  percent,  the  highest  level  In  10  years, 
but  what  Is  not  generaUy  recognized  Is 
that  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  has  climbed  to  a  depression  era 
level  of  nearly  12  percent — more  than 
twice  the  national  average. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
estimated  that  100  Jobs  a  year  are  creat- 
ed for  each  $1  million  Invested  in  pubUc 
facilities — to  onsite  Jots  and  60  jobs  In 
Industries  providing  materials  and  serv- 
ices. The  $1  billion  authorized  by  HJt. 
11795  translates  into  100,000  onsite  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  and  service 
jobs.  But  the  entire  Impact  of  the  legis- 
lation goes  beyond  this  when  the  multi- 
plier effect  on  the  economy  is  considered- 
Studies  cotiducted  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  others  have  de- 
veloped data  showing  that  the  Impact 
of  this  kind  of  Investment  doubles  its 
beneficial  effect  on  the  economy  as  the 
Income  It  provides  changes  hands  and 
is  spent.  As  a  result,  the  'otal  employ- 
ment impact  of  this  authorization  Is  not 
confined  to  construction,  materials,  and 


required  services.  It  Is  double  that 
amount  and  wUl  provide  300.000  new  Job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dosing  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  statement  made  by 
Howard  Atherton.  president  of  the 
Georgia  Municipal  Association  who  rep- 
resented the  National  League  of  Cities  at 
the  hearings  held  on  the  Emergency 
Community  Faculties  Act  of  1970 : 

If  Ui«  OovemiDent  as  a  wbole  cannot  pro- 
vide for  th«  people  of  Uild  nauon  tlie  most 
eleznfiDtary  ■crvlc«  of  proper  waste  disposal, 
tb«n  wiiat  clAim  can  it  moke  to  tiM  COD- 
Adeoce  of  tlu  dtlxenry?  The  eHect  Is  to  cast 
serious  doubt  concerning  tiie  ciwlltablllt; 
of  Oovemment  and  Its  programs.  It  un- 
doubtedly puzzles  the  citizens  of  NeUyriUc, 
Georgia  bow  a  nation  ttiat  can  land  a  man 
on  t2u  moon  ezpoeea  Its  ciUldrsn  to  the 
baaarda  of  standing  sewage. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

lir.  McCORMACK.  Am  I  correct  In 
my  understanding  that  practically  aU. 
If  not  all,  the  mayors  and  the  Governors 
throughout  the  whole  country  are  deeply 
Interested  in  this  legislation,  and  they 
are  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
mayors  and  Governors  who  have  an  In- 
tense interest  In  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  the  gentleman  is 
certainly  correct  in  his  statement.  In  this 
country  we  have  81.299  mayors  who  are 
interested  In  the  program,  and  I  doubt 
that  you  would  find  even  1  percent  of 
them  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding, and  I  wanted  to  have  the 
gentleman's  answer  to  my  inquiry  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  step  in  solving 
our  poUutlon  problem. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course  It  Is. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  an  element  In  the 
flgbt  against  poUution  and  is  for  the 
health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  those  having 
direct  responsibUlty  poUtlcally  on  the 
State  and  the  city  level  and  on  other 
local  levels  are  overwhelmingly,  without 
regard  to  political  party,  in  favor  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  It  Is  very  necessary. 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  that  we  have  a  strong  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bUl.  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful if  the  vote  for  the  bUl  were  unani- 
mous, because  it  would  let  the  people 
know  that  we  consider  this  hlgh-priorit7 
legislation,  and  that  we  feel  it  is  very 
necessary.  It  should  be  on  the  urgent  list, 
the  "must "  list.  We  must  do  something 
about  our  water  and  sewer  situation.  It 
IS  too  important  for  us  to  Ignore  It.  1 
do  not  see  how  any  Member  could  really 
vote  against  it. 

In  this  hill  we  are  fighting  not  only  for 
the  health  of  the  people  but  also  pollu- 
tion and  we  are  fighting  for  environ- 
mental quality. 

We  are  fighting  for  environmental 
quality.  How  can  we  be  for  environ- 
mental gqaUty  and  be  against  a  bill  of 
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this  type,  in  which  we  are  attempting  to 
appropriate  only  about  one-quarter  or 
one-flfth  of  the  amount  of  money  actu- 
aUy  needed  to  solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  It  my  luiderstanding  that  Report 
No.  91-1263  is  the  report  accompanying 
ihisbUl? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  so,  where  are  the  de- 
partmental reports? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman he  would  not  find  any  depart- 
mental agency  against  It  in  the  report. 
Mr.  GROSS,  I  would  Uke  to  see  It  in 
print.  UsuaUy  a  report  contains  some 
evidence  of  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  other  departments  and 
agencies  think  of  the  proposal.  Tills  re- 
port Is  bereft  of  a  single  word. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  U  often  done  but 
not  required. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a 
fact.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  on 
page  25  of  the  hearings,  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Members  today.  Is 
the  statement  made  by  the  Honorable 
Samuel  C.  Jackson.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Metropolitan  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developaient?  li  that  not  a  fact? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  that  U  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
.vield  fiuther,  of  course,  hearings  are  not 
required  either. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  one  could 

■n  a  blU  on  the  floor  without  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  a  bill. 

wcompanied  by  a  report  that  is  totally 

inadequate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  think  it  is  adequate 
for  the  blU.  and  certainly  there  is  enough 
in  here  to  indicate  that  the  bUl  Is  in  the 
yublic  interest  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  consiuned  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
li  on  a  subject  that  I  think  should  have 
t.ie  No.  1  priority  in  this  country.  We 
have  just  marched  up  and  down  with 
lespect  to  sewer  and  water  funds  when 
considering  llie  Independent  Offices  bill. 
There  were  $350  mUlion  In  appropria- 
l  oDS  contained  in  the  bill  which  the 
President  vetoed  and  the  veto  was  sus- 
lalned  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  opposed  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion at  the  time  when  I  voted  to  override 
'Jie  veto.  I  did  so  because  basically  I  feel 
as  I  have  stated  this  has  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority of  all  of  the  programs  we  have  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

We  talk  today,  and  day  after  day.  and 
day  after  day.  about  pollution^.  We  say 
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we  are  going  to  try  to  do  all  the  things  to 
cure  air  pollution,  and  water  poUution. 
and  all  kinds  of  poUuuon  in  the  United 
States,  tc  assuie  the  environmental 
health  and  the  safety  of  our  people.  We 
cannot  do  anything  anywhere  in  this 
country  unless  we  have  healthy  American 
people.  And  they  depend  first  and  basi- 
cally on  water.  Tliey  depend  secondly  on 
.sanitary  and  adequate  waste  disposal.  It 
IS  just  foolish  to  Ulk  about  other  pro- 
grams as  really  having  priority  without 
this. 

What  has  more  priority  than  a  drink 
of  uncontamlnated  clean  water?  What 
good  does  it  do  to  insure  any  retirement 
programs  or  to  give  more  money  for 
education  or  for  cleaning  up  the  ghettos, 
and  so  forth  If  we  do  not  have  clean 
water?  What  good  does  it  do  11  we  caimot 
provide  the  vital,  necessary  things  that 
n.)  with  living? 

I  liave  differed  for  a  number  of  years 
both  with  the  Johnson  administration 
and  now  with  the  Nixon  administration 
as  to  the  lack  of  priority  afforded  this 
program.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  origi- 
nal program.  Further  I  have  supported 
the  enlargement  and  amplification  of  the 
program  ever  since  it  has  been  in  being. 
To  me  it  is  of  No.  1  importance, 
and  it  has  been  downgraded  constantly 
in  favor  of  other  programs  not  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

We  have  bad  no  testimony  from  any 
community  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  against  this.  It  has  vride  accept- 
ance. The  communities  of  the  United 
States  want  the  program. 

It  Is  a  program  which  requires  par- 
ticipation of  municipalities,  because  the 
funds  are  matching  funds,  50  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  50  percent 
by  the  local  mimicipaUty. 

I  found,  on  Investigation  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  that  there  was  a  more  than  $4 
biUlon  backlog  of  applications  for  funds 
under  this  program.  Efforts  were  mode  at 
tliat  time  to  overlook  the  need  to  discour- 
age the  apphcations.  to  send  them  to 
other  departments  and  back  and  forth. 

HUD  has.  through  Ixjlh  admlnlstra- 
Lions,  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  admlnls- 
tratioxis.  discouraged  further  appUca- 
tioni.  saying  there  Is  no  money  for  them. 
There  was  money  at  the  time,  however, 
for  nonworking  programs. 

It  was  of  extreme  importance  tliat  the 
$350  mUlion  Ui  additional  appropriations 
be  enacted  into  law  thLs  year.  But  that  is 
water  over  the  dam.  Why  should  we  have 
another  billion  doUars  of  authorization, 
when  we  cannot  get  the  $350  miUlon 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House  to  cover  the  existing  au- 
thorizations? 

I  beUeve  there  is  no  real  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  ursency  of  the  problem. 
The  fact  is  that  one  cannot  overnight  go 
in  to  clean  up  our  water.  But  you  can  and 
should  start  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts.  God  bless  th«n.  and  members  of 
the  committees,  to  go  out  and  clean  up 
a  brook  personally,  and  do  other  similar 
things.  They  can  have  all  kinds  of  pub- 
Ucity.  Thej-  can  make  us  think  we  are 
making  great  progress  on  poUution  wbUe 


we  continue  to  actively  pollute  our  water 
and  to  encourage  active  poUution  by  our 
failure  to  meet  the  growing  needs  and 
tile  urgent  needs  which  presently  exist. 

I  certainly  believe  we  should  pass  this 
bUl,  and  that  we  should  support  use  of 
the  unused  authorization.  We  should  give 
additional  time  for  the  appropriations 
committee  to  use  up  that  authorization. 
Also,  we  should  make  avaUable  the  ad- 
ditional biUion  doUars  to  cover  appUca- 
tions  that  are  tiiere  and  can  be  substan- 
tiated as  needed  and  which  wUl  really  be 
approved. 

To  me  this  is  a  bUl  which  is  very  vaUd, 
very  critical,  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  al  Memtiers  of  the  House  regard- 
less of  party. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  BAiagxT). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  HJl.  17795. 
the  Emergency  Community  FaciUties  Act 
oi  1970.  This  bUl  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $1  biUlon  and  re- 
enacts  the  balance  of  the  authorization 
lot  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  pro- 
vided for  in  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  The  bUl 
would  also  extend  for  1  year  untU  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971.  the  time  within  which  a 
community  may  qualify  for  a  basic  water 
and  sewer  faculties  grant,  even  though 
its  program  for  an  areawlde  system 
though  under  preparation  has  not  been 
completed. 

We  aU  know  that  many  of  our  com- 
munities are  unable  to  finance  the  con- 
.'trucUon  of  urgently  needed  public  fa- 
cilities and  that  there  is  an  Immediate 
need  for  such  facilities  to  provide  tlie 
basic  safeguards  for  the  health  and  weU- 
being  of  our  citizens.  I  beUeve  that  this 
blU  is  another  step  toward  making  our 
cnvlranment  more  Uvable  by  checking  the 
widespread  water  poUution  problem  and 
providing  better  means  for  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  The  harmfiU  Inflation 
which  this  country  is  suffering  from  and 
the  tight-money,  hlgh-lnterest-rate 
poUcy  being  applied  to  the  economy  by 
President  Nixon  add  to  the  urgent  need 
for  the  Emergency  Community  FaciUties 
Act  of  1970.  Water  and  sewer  laclUUes 
cannot  be  delayed  by  local  communities 
untU  more  favorable  conditions  exist  in 
the  twnd  market.  These  expenditures 
have  to  be  made  regardless  of  whether 
interest  rates  arc  high  or  low.  Another 
important  aspect  that  must  be  stressed 
regarding  this  biU  is  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  fuU  $1  bUUon  being  authorized 
for  this  program  wUl  have  a  suijstantlol 
employment  impact.  The  unemployment 
rate  is  presently  at  5,1  percent  and  wUl 
probably  go  higher  In  the  next  few 
months-  What  is  not  generaUy  known 
is  that  unemployment  in  the  construction 
Industry  has  climbed  to  nearly  12  per- 
cent, twice  the  national  average.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  estimated 
that  100  Jol)s  a  year  are  created  for  each 
$1  mlUlon  invested  in  pubUc  faculties.  40 
onsite  jobs  and  60  jobis  in  Industries  pro- 
\lding  materials  and  services.  The  $1  bO- 
Uon  authorized  In  this  bUl  translates  into 
190,000  onsite  construction,  manufaetur- 
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Ing.  and  service  jobs.  The  Impact  oJ  this 
tOnd  of  investment  doubles  Its  beneficial 
eHect  on  the  economy  as  the  income  It 
provides  changes  hands  and  is  spent. 

At  the  pi-esent  time,  there  are  on  oppli- 
csUon  with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  4.300  applica- 
tions for  water  and  sewer  grants,  repre- 
senting »2.5  billiou  in  gi-nnt  requests. 
Since  giants  under  this  program  are  50 
percent  Federal  grants  and  50  percent 
local  contribution,  total  project  costs 
pending  in  applications  add  up  to  ap- 
proximately $5'2  billion.  This  program 
has  turned  out  to  be  probably  the  most 
popular  progi-am  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. It  us  a  program  wliich  essentially 
benefits  our  smaller  conunimities. 

I  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
water  and  5evi"er  grant  program  since  It 
was  enacted  in  1965.  Although  the  pro- 
gram does  not  directly  benefit  my  city 
of  Philadelphia,  it  does  provide  much 
needed  Federal  assistance  to  our  me- 
dium-size and  smaller  cities.  Local  gov- 
ernment officials  liave  stated  that  one 
of  their  most  pressing  problems  is  the 
need  (or  adequate  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. A  number  of  witnesses  before  our 
committee  stated  that  the  unmet  need 
lor  water  and  sewer  facilities  caused  civil 
unrest  In  some  cities  during  the  past  3 
vears.  How  can  we  expect  people  to  be 
satisfied  with  life  when  no  sewer  facili- 
ties or  water  is  supplied  to  them  or  the 
water  that  is  being  supplied  comes  from 
contaminated  wells.  Recent  estimates 
that  were  made  regarding  expenditures 
by  local  governments  to  meet  sewer  and 
water  facility  needs  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  next  10  years  totaled  almost 
$5.2  billion.  A  large  part  of  that  figure 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  through  title  vn  of  the  1965  Hous- 
ing Act. 

We  all  know  that  local  governments 
do  not  have  tax  resources  to  bear  this 
entire  burden.  Up  until  now.  Federal  as- 
sistance for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
has  only  amounted  to  »514.8  million  for 
1.15!  protect^  through  the  country.  These 
flgtires  represent  all  the  funds  that  have 
been  made  available  over  the  past  5  years. 
This  is  an  average  of  $128  million  a  year 
or  leas  than  3  percent  of  the  total  re- 
quired annual  expenditure.  The  author- 
ization in  this  bill  Is  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  need  but  It  must  be  admitted  that 
even  this  amount  will  be  inadequate. 

As  I  mentioned  earher  regarding  the 
figures  of  pending  applications,  the  vol- 
ume of  these  applications  has  so  out- 
welghf-d  the  amount  of  available  funds 
that  HUD  regional  offices  are  discourag- 
mK  communities  from  malung  any  appli- 
cations at  all.  What  this  means  to  the 
leoDle  of  our  countrj*  Is  that  Congress 
recognizes  the  need  for  water  and  sewer 
facilities  grants,  but  has  failed  to  make 
the  money  available. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
th'sblU. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  DoNH.CutJSEii). 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  also  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  i  Mr.  Wionah.  i . 


I  think  his  statement  is  one  of  the 
most  objective  and  articulate,  on  the 
question  of  water  and  sewage  community 
facility  lequirement.'i,  presented  during 
the  course  of  thLs  debate. 

I  have  long  supported  tlus  type  of 
program  that  helps  smaller  communi- 
ties, witli  a  very  limited  financial  capa- 
bility, to  develop  badly  needed  water  and 
.sewage  systems  in  order  to  avoid  health 
problems  to  resolve  pollution  problems 
and  to  permit  these  areas  to  move  to- 
ward enhancing  their  environment  and 
their  economic  opportunities. 

Further,  it  tends  to  Ue  in  with  the 
"reverse  migration — rural  revitallzation 
and  diversification"  concept  that  I  have 
been  attempting  to  advance  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
•  Mr.GooE). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
and  greatly  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  WidnalH.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for  his 
leadership  in  support  of  this  bill  and  his 
very  forthright  statement.  Even  if  we  are 
unable  to  use  all  of  the  fimds  that  would 
be  authorized  in  this  act.  at  the  very 
least,  we  should  give  its  passage  strong 
support  as  a  measure  of  the  urgency  to 
clean  up  the  municipal  waste  problem  of 
the  Nation  We  must  press  forward  with 
all  diligence  with  both  research  and  im- 
plementation of  the  plans  for  the  treat- 
ment plants  needed  to  clean  up  the  water 
of  our  Nation. 

Sir.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  PAi-rtN). 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  and  be  associated  with 
him  your  county.  Bergen,  had  one  of 
the  greatest  growths  in  America  after 
World  War  n.  You  saw  a  lot  of  building 
there,  with  the  population  doubling.  My 
county  has  tripled  m  population  since 
World  War  n.  We  will  increase  another 
200.000  people  in  10  years.  We  have 
raised  the  standards  for  sewer  and  water. 
Our  people  caimot  build  as  they  did  in 
1947  and  1948  with  cesspools  We  cannot 
build  any  more  with  wells  In  the  back- 
yard as  half  of  the  people  did  after 
World  War  II.  We  need  this  bill  more 
than  anything.  Just  as  you  have  suted. 
We  caimot  proceed  with  building  homes 
any  more  until  our  murilcipalities  pro- 
vide the  public  water,  sewers,  and  sewage 
disposal  plants  that  are  necessary.  I  hope 
that  your  words  will  be  heard  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  that  this  bill 
will  pass  by  a  large  vote.  This  is  what 
our  section  needs  more  than  anything 
else  in  my  judgment.  Our  greatest  need 
is  housing,  and  the  builders  cannot  get 
approval  because  the  water  supply  and 
sewers  are  not  buUt. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  DENNIS  I  am  sure  that  the  objec- 
tives ot  thi.'i  bill  are  everything  that  the 
gentleman  says.  I  just  want  to  ask  one 
quesiion.  In  view  of  the  veto  which  was 
sustained  of  the  $350  million  appropri- 
ation, docs  the  gentleman  think  there  is 
really  anv  realistic  chance  that  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  will  actually  be  appro- 
priated at  this  time? 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Very  honestly  I  do  not 
think  that  the  extra  $1  billion  will  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  but  I  think  it  is 
very  well  to  ert  it  on  the  record  as  some- 
tiling  available.  It  is  also  something  that 
is  ui-geni.  We  should  have  the  additional 
authorizauoii  there  so  that  we  can  brinn 
the  pre.ssures  necessary  to  get  that  ap- 
propriation. We  all  know  that  you  can- 
not develop  a  program  and  get  moneys 
allocated  to  it  until  we  bring  realistically 
into  the  hands  of  our  Government  and 
those  administering  the  programs  the 
urgent  need.  This  bill  is  an  expression  of 
urgent  need  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  pendmg  applications  and 
applications  tliat  will  be  there  almost 
overnight  in  order  to  take  care  of  this 
situation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  qiM6- 
tion? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
follow  then  that  if  there  is  no  actual  ap- 
propriation at  this  lime  then  the  con- 
struction, and  so  on.  which  the  gentle- 
men have  referred  to  here  can  hardly 
proceed  without  actual  appropriation  of 
money :  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  true.  It  Is  also 
true  that  wliile  the  $350  million  that  was 
vetoed  Is  necessary.  I  think  this  bill  Is 
needed  in  order  to  provide  the  further 
assurance  of  obtaining  the  funds  to  take 
care  of  the  $350  million  in  pending  au- 
thorization. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  to  show  what  It  actually  feeU  about 
this.  I  am  a  little  bit  sick  and  tired  of 
placing  everything  on  a  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  basis.  We  have  some  very,  very 
urgent  requirements  for  our  country.  I 
know  that  inflation  presses.  I  voted  for 
some  of  the  bills  trying  to  cut  the  budget 
in  order  to  restore  more  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  willing  to  do  It  again,  to 
increase  m>'  efforts  in  this  area.  How- 
ever. I  just  fervently  believe  In  this  pro- 
gram, and  have  great  faith  in  it.  I  think 
it  can  do  more  than  any  other  program 
to  attack  at  the  grass  roots  the  problem 
of  the  health  of  the  people  of  America. 
Mr.  GflOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  Ls  supporting  a  bill 
that  would  provide  for  an  expenditure 
of  $1  billion.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is 
proposed  to  get  the  money.  Is  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  suggesting  a  tax 
increase? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  May  I  suggest  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa:  that  we  are 
going  to  be  faced,  I  believe,  with  a  tax 
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increase  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  things 
that  are  being  called  for  now,  and  if  we 
are  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  caused 
by  the  big  deficit  in  Government.  It  is 
an  increasing  deficit  and  needs  to  be 
eliminated- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
ihink  that  a  tax  increase  ought  to  come 
before  the  aulliorizatioii  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  un- 
der the  fiscal  situation  that  ex.sts?  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  therefore  I 
would  not  support  a  tax  increase  to  pro- 
vide the  fimds.  but  the  spenders  ought 
to  provide  the  revenue. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  1  think  the  recom- 
mendation for  it  thould  come  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
cine  request  for  time. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  the  situa- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is. 

Mr.  PATIvlAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey use  the  time,  because  I  do  not  know  of 
but  one  other  who  seeks  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  j-ield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Wyliei. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  is  back  in 
session,  and  the  stock  market  is  down. 
This  bill  represents  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  ludi- 
crous: it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  whole 
budget  authorization-appropriation 

process.  I  do  not  think  Congress  is  get- 
ting the  message. 

The  people  In  my  district  think  that 
inflation  is  the  No.  I  problem  facing  the 
Nation  today,  and  I  feel  the  same  way. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  continuing 
erosion  of  the  national  economy  because 
of  infiation  has  become  the  most  criti- 
cal of  our  Nation's  problems,  and  that 
in  fact  until  the  inflationary  trend  is 
halted  the  solution  of  other  pressing 
problems  coiUd  not  adequately  be  solved. 
There  are  many  domestic  problems 
that  are  demanding  solution  today, 
cuch  as  in  the  field  of  sewerage,  in 
the  fields  of  education,  welfare,  health, 
tioiising.  transportation,  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training,  urban  rehabili- 
tation, and  other  matters  m  the  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

But  the  solution  of  these  problems 
takes  mountainous  sums  of  money,  even 
in  an  imheated  economy,  and.  in  times 
of  infiation.  these  sums  spiral  upward 
to  staggering  levels.  The  factor  of  infla- 
tion causes  the  solution  of  these  problems 
to  cost  more  money  and  requires  in- 
creases in  the  appropriations  and  in- 
creases inflation  further,  thus  creating 
an  unending  vicious  cycle. 

I  wrote  some  dissenting  views  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill  which  I 
rail  to  your  attention. 

The  House  has  already  appropriated 
$500  million  for  sewage  treatment  fa- 
eilities  under  section  702  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
This  Is  $350  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. Now  we  are  here  today  ready  to 
authorize  an  additional  $1  billion  on  top 
of  that. 


We  are  told  that  the  $1  bilUon  can- 
not be  feasibly  used.  Of  course,  we  should 
build  additional  sewers,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  that.  I  suppose  if  «c  had  $5  billion  or 
even  SIO  billion,  we  could  put  it  into 
sewer  facilities.  But  I  wonder  whatever 
happened  to  the  method  of  financing 
sewers  by  general  obligation  bonds  at 
the  local  level.  That  is  the  way  we 
finance  sewer  construction  in  the  city 
of  Coiiunbus,  Ohio. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
all  the  sewers  across  the  country?  Is  tliat 
what  this  is  intended  to  say?  It  seems 
ihe  Appropriations  Committte  has  al- 
ready said  there  is  no  additional  $1 
biUion. 

So  I  think  on  tire  basis  of  these  reasons 
that  this  bill  should  be  defeated  today  as 
being  inflationary  and  as  not  being 
realistic. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sm  (Mr.  Redss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Cnaiiinan,  failure  to 
authorize  this  appropriation  will  be  a 
clear  demonstration  to  tlie  entire  coun- 
try that  this  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
meet  an  urgent,  ludaniental  national 
need. 

The  money  which  this  Ijill  wU!  provide 
is  absolutely  essential  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  millions  of  people  in  thousands 
cf  communities  across  Uus  Nation.  More- 
over, the  imticnal  housing  goals  estab- 
lished 2  vears  ago  by  most  of  the  pccple 
who  are  Members  of  this  Congress  can- 
not be  met  unless  this  measure  is  ap- 
proved. An>'  concern  tliat  Congress  may 
voice  about  pollution  of  our  environment 
is  nothing  less  than  hollow  statement 
without  adoption  of  the  Emergency 
Community  Facilities  Act  of  1970. 

Hearings  h'!d  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  disclosed  nimierous  In- 
.^tcnces  V  he:e  ccmpletely  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  community  sewer  and  water 
facilities  pose  an  enormous  threat  to 
the  health  of  residents.  Representatives 
of  the  National  .Association  of  Counties 
presented  the  ccmmitt«e  with  the  names 
and  addresses  cf  rieople  who  were  made 
<everely  ill  by  disease  contracted  in  lo- 
cations w*here  wat'?r  syi>tems  had  become 
polluted,  where  raw  sewage  was  running 
on  the  groimd  where  children  walked 
and  played,  where  water  mains  are  lo- 
cated in  ditches  u.sed  to  drain  off  sew- 
age. 

The  examples  cited  by  these  officials 
did  not  begin  to  describe  the  completely 
inadequate  conditions  that  pievall  in 
CDmmunity  after  commumty  across  the 
Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  to 
go  far  from  this  Chamber  to  find  some 
first-hand  examples.  I  am  sure  most  of 
the  Members  present  are  familiar  «ith 
news  reports  during  recent  months  about 
delays  in  housing  construction  in  the 
Washington  area  because  of  inadequate 
.sewer  facilities.  Court  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  have  had  to  tell  homebuild- 
ers  and  homebuyers  that  hotises  carmot 
lie  com'truclcd  or.  if  constructed,  caimot 
be  occupied,  because  lack  of  sewer  facil- 
ities creates  a  public  menace.  And  this,  I 
am  afraid,  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
is  likely  to  become  a  problem  of  epidemic 
proportions. 


How  can  the  Nation  possibly  achieve 
r.  housms  goil  of  26  million  new  and  re- 
labililatcd  dwelling  imits  in  iO  years 
M'hen  houiine  construction  is  held  up  be- 
foie  we  even  begin  work  to  obtain  a  de- 
cent home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  all  the  people  of  the  Nation? 

riiese  conditions  are  ninde  even  more 
:ippaHinB  in  a  Nation  which  is  unhesitat- 
iiiBly  willing  to  spend  billions  for  space 
explorations  and  millions  to  develop  a 
;upcrsonic  transport  plane  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ihe  commercial  airline  mdustry. 
How  can  we  possibly  agree  to  do  this 
when  there  are  more  than  30.000  com- 
munities without  water  systems  and  more 
than  40.000  isithoul  .sewer  systems  in  the 
coimtry? 

The  failure  to  meet  the  essential  need 
for  adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities 
lias  been  a  national  horror  story  for 
years.  A  1986  joint  economic  committee 
.study  concluded  that  $20  billion  would 
tc  needed  for  community  water  fadUUes 
alone  durina  tlie  10-year  period  ending 
in  1975  and  an  additional  $17.5  billion 
A'ould  be  headed  for  sanitary  sewer  facil- 
ities during  the  same  time.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  projections,  at  the  time 
ihcy  were  made  a  few  years  ago.  were 
de.sci  ibed  as  conservative.  They  are  even 
more  so  now. 

To  that  projection  should  be  added 
the  fact  that,  since  1966.  the  Department 
of  Housmg  and  Urban  Development  has 
turned  away  applications  for  sewer  and 
water  facUity  grants  totaling  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Durmg  this  period  the  Department 
has  approved  grants  averaging  $150  mil- 
lion a  year — a  less  than  token  eSort  to 
meet  the  problem. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  leveled 
at  HUD  m  this  regard.  Questions  have 
been  raised  about  tlie  Department's  prac- 
tice of  actually  discouraging  communi- 
ties from  makmg  application  for  grants 
and  of  holding  up  the  release  of  funds 
for  ccmmunjties  that  have  been  ap- 
proved. Be  that  as  it  may.  the  overriding 
problem  centers  on  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  failed 
to  provide  anything  approaching  anade- 
quate  level  of  funds  regardless  of  HUD's 
attitude  and  conduct.  It  is  ironic  to  criti- 
cize HUD  for  failure  to  act  when  we  have 
not  provided  it  with  the  financial  tools 
to  betin  doing  tlie  job.  Moreover,  the 
SI  billion  authorized  by  tliis  measure  is 
going  to  .satisfy  the  need.  Viewed  realis- 
tically, it  is  a  slow  start,  but  a  start  never- 
theless. 

During  recent  mouths — primarily,  I 
think,  because  this  is  an  election  year — 
many  voices  have  been  raised  to  call  for 
a  cutback  in  all  Federal  spendmg.  I  would 
ask  these  people  to  talk  with  the  local 
officials  of  their  constituencies  and  ask 
them  whether  these  communities  can 
provide  Uiemselves  with  critically  needed 
public  facilities  solely  out  of  their  own 
tax  resources.  The  answer  in  every  case 
would  be  an  unequivocal  "No." 

Representatives  of  the  Nation's  coim- 
ties  and  cities  appearmg  before  the 
Banking  a:id  Cun-ency  Committee  were 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancmg  new  sewer  and  water  system  fa- 
cilities in  rapidly  expandiiiR  urban  areas 
is  reachina  the  point  of  pricing  people  out 
of  home  ownership.  Examples  were  given 
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to  show  ihat  the  addlUon»I  burden  un- 
closed on  local  residents  to  pay  for  the 
bonds  required  to  provide  (unds  for  such 
facilities  adcs  up  to  thousands  of  dollars 
wore  in  taxes  for  each  liousehold  i:i  these 
cjmmunilies.  The  result  is  that  existing 
facilities  are  inadequate  and  In  a  rapid 
stale  of  decline,  and  that  needed  new  fa- 
cilities are  not  being  provided. 

It  is  true  that  the  inability  of  commu- 
mues  to  finance  public  f»cilitles  has 
stemmed  in  part  during  the  lost  year 
f.-cm  the  high  interest-tight  money  con- 
ditions vrhich  are  stransling  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  City  after  city  found  it- 
self unable  to  market  public  facility  bond 
lisues  because  the  maximum  interest 
rate  permitted  for  these  obliiiations  was 
not  competitive  with  the  yields  of  other 
types  of  securities.  A  return  to  rational 
monetary  policies  that  provide  the  cli- 
mate for  reasotiable  interest  rates  will 
help  to  ease  the  problem  for  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  But  it  wUl  by  no  means 
"solve  it.  The  ta.x  resoiirces  of  local  com- 
munilie.  a.-e  simply  ina(ie<iuate  to  meet 
bM  of  the  reqiured  public  service!  that 
must  be  provided  for  our  urban  society. 
The  funds  must  come  fmm  the  Federal 
level,  and  to  deny  this  is  simply  to  ig- 
nore the  need. 

Let  us  take  the  opposite  course.  Let  us 
reccCTiia?  that  the  Emergency  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Act  of  1910  represents  an 
opportunity  for  this  Congress  to  hesin 
the  work  of  establishins  national  priori- 
ties for  the  Nations  domestic  needs.  In 
this  context  nothing  is  more  basic  or  ur- 
^?ntly  needed  than  ade<juate  water  and 
sewer  facilities  We  must  not— we  c*n- 
not — fall  to  make  thb  admission  and  live 
up  to  our  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation — to  the  people  who  have 
elected  us  as  their  representatives 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us.  as  we  wind  up. 
jsk  ourselves  a  few  questions  about  the 
measure  before  us 

Is  there  a  problem  with  our  environ- 
ment, with  pollution,  with  water,  and 
with  sewers?  Everytjody  knows  the  an- 
swer to  that  in  tills,  the  first  year  of  the 
environmental  decade.  Pollution  Is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  community  to 
have  the  best  waste  water  treatment 
plant  in  the  world  if  it  does  not  have  the 
sewei  system  capable  of  transporting  tlie 
waste  down  to  that  plant  without  spill- 
ing those  wastes  all  over  the  landscape? 
That  Is  what  is  happening  now. 

What  srood  does  it  do  for  a  community 
to  attempt  to  btalld  new  homes  for  mod- 
erate income  people,  if  it  does  not  have 
the  means  of  bringing  them  a  pure  and 
healthful  water  supply? 

The  next  question  i.^ :  Is  this  $1  blUlcn 
authorization  needed? 

Well,  right  on  page  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report  is  a  statement  furnished  by 
the  administration  which  shows  that 
there  are  $5.5  billion  worth  of  current 
local  applications  pending.  Here  we  are 
a.<king  for  only  a  SI  billion  authorization. 
More,  that  $5.5  billion  does  not  scratch 
the  surface  because  so  many  communi- 
ties have  been  discouraged  by  the  fum- 
bling of  two  administrations  from  ever 
even  presenting  their  applications. 

Then  It  Is  asked — where  Is  the  money 
to  come  from?  I  ray  that  the  money 


must  come  from  reordering  our  prior- 
ities. 

If  this  administration  Uiinks  it  is 
worth  $900  million  to  bail  out  the  banks 
in  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  fiasco:  if 
this  administration  thinks  it  is  worth 
$1.3  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
build  a  supersonic  transport  plane:  if 
this  administi-atlon  feels  that  we  must 
spend  $70  billion  plus  on  the  military  In 
this  fL-cal  .voar;  then,  I  say  thai  auro)y 
xe  can  find,  by  reordering  priorities,  the 
wherewithal  to  authorize  $1  bilUon  for 
ej.sential  water  and  sewers. 

It  is  Kid.  finally,  we  are  not  assumed 
that  there  will  be  an  appropriation. 

Well,  we  heard  that  same  sad  story 
when  we  were  about  to  appropriate  an 
entirely  inadequate  $214  million  la-it  year 
;or  sewage  disposal  plants,  and  now  this 
year  I  am  delighted  that  the  appropria- 
tion Is  almost  5  times  that — close  to  SI 
biUion. 

So  I  say  that  the  stock  market  may 
have  rone  down  tDday.  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  tape.  But  if  thi5  House  will  say 
this  afternoon.  In  s  resounding  voice, 
that  it  wants  to  reorder  priorities,  that 
it  wants  to  get  away  from  the  foolish- 
ness, and  Instead  spend  our  money  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people,  by  authoriz- 
ing $1  billion  for  water  and  sewers,  then 
I  confidently  expect  the  stock  market  to 
go  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Our  friend  from  Ohio  .seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  novel  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  construct  sewers.  I  be- 
came mayor  of  my  mimicipality  in  1934. 
The  first  contract  I  signed  was  a  PWA 
^'rant  of  45  percent  for  a  mllUon-dollar 
sewer  facility  In  our  community. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Economic  Council 
of  the  Federal  Goverimient  recommend- 
ed that  we  proceed  in  this  way.  We  are 
telling  the  municipalities  to  stop  build- 
ing ces.>pools.  stop  using  well  water,  for 
sanitary  reasons.  We  cannot  now  proceed 
the  way  we  did  In  the  past,  when  men 
would  go  out  and,  with  their  own  mus- 
cles, build  their  own  homes.  Today  we 
have  to  have  architects.  Today  we  have 
to  meet  all  kinds  of  regulations.  We  have 
higher  standards. 

In  my  district  there  arc  people  who 
want  to  build  homes  but  who  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so  under  existing  laws  be- 
cause the  mimiclpalities  do  not  have 
sewers  and  public  water  connections 
This  is  the  number  1  problem. 

Inflation  was  mentioned.  In  my  dis- 
trict there  are  many  yotmg  couples  get- 
ting married  wl;o  cinnct  ftnd  a  place  to 
live  imder  $190  a  month,  and  there  are 
old  people  who  arc  having  their  houses 
sold  out  from  them  and  they  have  no 
place  to  go.  The  greatest  Inflation  is  in 
the  housmg  Qeld,  and  the  only  way  to 
cure  It  Is  to  build  another  2  or  3  million 
homes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  essentially  a  question  of 
homeownership.  the  homeowners  of  this 
cotmtry  are  going  to  demand  clean  wa- 
ter and  a  decent  sanitary  system.  As  It 
Is  now,  if  you  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
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local  real  estate  taxes  on  the  homeowner 
in  order  to  save  your  home  you  are  go- 
mg  to  ruin  your  home  by  endlessly  ex- 
tending the  lo'.:al  properly  lax.  There 
must  be  help  from  higher  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  tins  bill  will  do  it. 

Ml.  WIU.VALL.  Mr.  Chalinian.  I  flud 
there  Is  a  Memtier  on  our  side  who  would 
like  an  allocation  of  time.  I  yield  S  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Peunayl- 
vama  (Mr.  Wuxumsj. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  who  voted  this  bill 
out  of  comniiltce.  We  voted  tlus  bill  out 
oi  committee  in  Jime,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  circumstances  have  certainly 
changed  since  then.  When  we  voted  this 
bill  out  of  committee,  we  thought  we  had 
a  balanced  budget.  We  did  not  know 
what  we  know  today,  tliat  our  deQdt  for 
the  fiscal  year  1671  could  easily  run  to 
$15  bUllon. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  passed  the  In- 
dependent Offices  and  HUO  bill  at  a  fig- 
ure of  over  a  half  billion  over  the  budget. 
For  ttui  reason  I  voted  against  that  ap- 
propriation bill  and  1  voted  to  sustam 
the  President's  veto.  That  appropriation 
bill  contained  $500  million  to  eliminate 
water  pollution. 

Today,  «e  are  considering  adding  an- 
other half  billion  dollars  to  the  deficit 
which  ihis  Nation  faces.  I  know  from 
some  of  the  comments  that  I  have  heard 
made  here  on  the  floor  tills  afternoon 
that  some  people  do  not  understand 
what  It  means  to  construct  adequate 
sewage  treatment  plants  or  adequate 
water  facilities.  ^ 

I  can  tell  you  that  c.er  this  country  => 
mmiicipallties  have  banded  togethei  and 
liave  floated  the  general  obligation  bond 
issues  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wviizi  mentioned.  They  built  the 
interceptcr  lines  so  the  pollutants  are  not 
scattered  all  over  the  countryside.  They 
have  built  adequate  sanitary  sewage 
treatment  plants,  and  they  are  paying  for 
them  by  user  charges,  not  by  Increasing 
the  real  estate  tax.  The  user  charge  Is  a 
sewer  rent  paid  on  a  yearly  basis  by 
fiimUles,  businesses,  and  other  users. 
This  sewer  rent  is  not  so  high  that  It  Is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  pay. 

In  addition  to  Uiat,  muriicipalities  all 
over  tlus  counlrj-  liave  banded  together 
and  built  water  treatment  plants,  iLnd 
they  are  supplying  the  people  In  their 
municipalities  with  clean  water.  They  are 
doing  this  by  charging  a  montbly  charge 
or  a  yearly  charge  for  water.  This  is  the 
way  thi:i  really  should  be  handled. 

The  State  and  local  and  mmilcipal 
governments  have  Just  as  much  respon- 
sibility In  the  fleld  of  pollution  control 
as  the  Federal  Government  has.  This 
year  we  have  the  highest  budget  in  our 
history.  $300.8  billion,  and  we  are  facing 
a  S15  billion  deficit  by  overspending.  I 
believe  we  should  leave  this  matter  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  Is 
right  now  rewriting  the  Independent 
OfUces  and  HUD  bill  and  see  what  they 
come  back  with.  Then  let  us  support  the 
appropriation  bill  as  long  as  It  contains 
a  rea-'onable  sum  of  money  to  help  mu- 
nicipalities accomplish  the  job  of  elimi- 
nating pollution  as  far  as  sanitary  sew- 
erage and  water  are  concerned. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyliii  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  said  I  Implied  the 
idea  of  financing  scwei-s  by  Federal 
money  was  novel.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that,  and  I  know  the  Federal  Govem- 
mi?nt  ha.3  financed  many  fewer  projects. 
The  novelty  of  it  is  that,  by  this  bill,  we 
are  suggesting  the  Federal  Government 
finance  all  sewer  projects  all  over  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  \Vn.LiAMS>  has  touched  on  that.  In 
connection  with  the  statement  of  the 
centleman  from  Wiscon.'iln,  who  suggests 
we  should  reorder  priorities,  I  could  not 
agree  more  w  ith  that  and  that  we  should 
build  more  sewer  projects.  Congress  fixes 
priorities.  However.  I  have  decided  from 
listening  to  witnesses  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  to  reorder 
priorities  means,  "let  us  ret  more  for  our 
crowd."  I  say  we  should  begin  to  live 
within  our  income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  As 
far  as  the  $1.3  billion  for  the  SST  Is  con- 
cerned, as  soon  as  these  planes  start  to 
sell,  the  Federal  Government  will  get 
their  money  back. 

As  far  as  reordering  prioritle.^,  we  can 
have  the  same  argument  every  time  any- 
thing comes  up.  A.s  far  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  ray  esteemed  colleague. 
'Mr.  Pattem),  Is  concerned.  I  would  like 
to  sav  some  of  the  municipalities  In  my 
district,  which  are  abow  moderate  In- 
come, hnve  not  faced  uo  to  this  problem 
oon  enough,  but  now  they  are  facing  up 
to  It  and  they  pre  facing  up  to  this  re- 
sponsibility which  Is  theirs. 

Also,  the  Federal  Government  new 
owes  >:o  much  noney  that  the  annual  in- 
terest payment  on  the  money  we  owe 
will  reach  $30  billion  by  1973.  Think  of 
the  amount  of  good  that  could  be  ac- 
cnmpllshed  by  th''  «30  billion  that  will 
be  taken  from  our  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
the  n=cal  irresponsibility  that  Is  Federal 
'leflcit  spending. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
"entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLI  ^MS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  BAanrrr) . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
his  c'l.'itrict  and  mine  are  contiguous,  and 
Pennsylvania  nicne  hi.';  317  apnllcatlons 
in  for  water  and  sewer  prants,  amoimt- 
ing  to  $185  million.  The  fentleman  cer- 
f.tlnly  wants  to  help  these  people.  I  am 
sure  We  have  upstate  many  little  towns 
where  there  Is  contrimlnated  water,  and 
It  is  coming  down  and  children  In  Dela- 
ware and  Philadelphia  are  polroned. 

Mr.  'WILUAMS.  The  gentleman  and  I 
both  know  that  Pennsylvania  many  years 
riga.  in  the  1940's.  passed  the  Pennsyl- 
vaiila  Clean  Streams  Act.  The  gentleman 
V-n-jws  tliat  the  water  quality  In  Penn- 
sylvania, in  genera',  has  been  Improved 
tremendously  since  then.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  many  ct  these  munlci- 
;>.ilitle5  which  have  applications  In  for 


Federal  grants  today  should  have  moved 
much  sooner,  and  they  can  perform  and 
construct  tliese  projects  if  they  get  a  25- 
percent  grant  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  instead  of  a  50-percent  grant. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  laiCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
frol  to  take  this  time  to  say  that  the  pop- 
ular thing  to  do  here  again  this  after- 
noon is  talk  about  the  need  for  spend- 
ing another  billion  dollars  to  help  clean 
up  the  envi.-onment.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  made  mention  of  the  number 
of  water  and  sewer  grant  applications 
that  were  submitted  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  course  tliat  could 
be  said  over  and  over  again  for  every 
State  In  the  Union. 

If  we  at  the  Federal  level  hold  out  the 
prospect  that  the  well  will  never  run  dry 
and  that  all  one  needs  to  do  to  fUl  a  local 
need  Is  flic  an  application  for  Federal 
funding,  you  are  going  to  get  completely 
submerged  with  applications.  This  is 
nothing  unique.  We  see  It  in  every  kind  of 
federally  funded  program  from  A  to  Z. 

It  Is  dilEcult  for  one  to  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  opposition  to  a  measure 
that  has  such  a  laudable  purpose  as 
cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  streatas.  but 
someone  has  got  to  raise  the  question 
about  the  amount  of  tax  dollars  involved. 

We  have  already  tripled  fimds  this 
vear  for  water  and  sewer  grants  and  now 
we  are  being  asked  to  authorize  another 
billion  dollars  even  though  it  was  ob- 
vious that  when  the  House  sustained  the 
President's  veto  on  the  Independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill,  one  ma.lor  con- 
cern was  the  $350  million  which  was 
added  to  the  $150  million  to  help  small 
towns  and  communities  build  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

In  readint;  the  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  find  that  one  State  alone.  Georgia, 
is  fsktng  for  *I47  mil)if!n  more  than  is 
now  available  to  it  for  water  and  sewer 
diitructlon.  If  we  multiply  this  figure 
times  the  50  States,  we  oome  up  with 
something  over  $7  blUlon,  half  of  which 
would  be  expected  to  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Goremment.  These  are  astronom- 
ical ftrnircs  we  are  talking  about  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

As  members  of  the  committee  Indi- 
cated In  their  dissenting  views  on  this 
legislation,  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  rot  about  to  come  up  with  an  ad- 
ditional $1  billion  this  year.  And  I  am 
personally  getting  a  little  sick  and  tired 
of  our  blindly  going  alone:  In  support  cf 
these  BUthoriziPE  pieces  of  legislation  at 
exorbitantly  high  flgure.s  and  then  lie- 
in?  pressured  by  the  lobbying  groups  for 
full  funding  of  those  authorized  levels 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  piece 
of  legislation  not  because  I  am  opposed 
to  Federal  assistance  to  local  corrjntinl- 
tics  for  building  sewers  and  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  but  simply  because  we  are 
talking  abcut  too  much  money  at  this 
time  for  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  some  of  us  have  to  lie  giving 
more  than  simple  Up8er^ice  in  support 


cf  the  President's  all-out  effort  to  stem 
the  Ude  of  inflation.  This  is  another  one 
of  thof.e  occasions  when  wc  should  say 
no  to  an  additional  $1  billion  of  spend- 
ing although  I  have  no  illusions  tliat 
what  I  say  here  is  going  to  be  heeded  by 
too  many  Members. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois    (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  R-MliSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  for  reporting  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  Emergency  Community  Fa- 
cilities Act  recognizes  that  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  public  facilities  in 
order  to  provide  basic  safeguards  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  residents 
of  our  smaller  commtmitles  is  a  manifes- 
tation, Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  awareness 
of  thLs  Congress  of  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems facing  our  rural  areas 

I  testified  before  both  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  about  the 
terrible  financial  bind  facing  rural  towns 
and  areas.  These  local  areas  must  have 
financing  to  assist  them  In  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  environment. 

This  Is  not  a  specious  argument.  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  survey  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  .^dministrBtlon  In  De- 
cember 1969  to  determine  the  need  of 
the  communities  of  5.500  and  less  pop- 
ulation for  water  and  sewer  systems  In 
the  rural  area.s.  The  survey  reveals  that 
a  total  of  $11  trillion  win  be  required  to 
improve  and  or  provide  adequate  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  our  rural  areas. 
These  costs  are  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  1969  dollar,  however,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  costs  for  such  con- 
struction rise  at  a  rate  of  about  10  per- 
cent a  year. 

Now  the  bill  before  us  today.  H.R. 
17795.  brings  to  the  forefront  the  need 
to  check  widespread  water  pollution  as 
well  as  provide  an  effective  and  practical 
methcd  of  combating  rising  unemploy- 
ment. It  further  provides  an  ad(iliHonal 
$1  billion  authorization  for  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  And  It  extends  for 
a  year  the  time  within  which  a  com- 
munity may  qualify  for  a  basic  water 
f  nd  sewer  facilities  grant  even  though 
its  program  for  an  areawlde  system, 
though  under  preparation,  has  not  been 
completed.  This  measure  specifically 
deals  with  the  title  '711  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
imder  which  communities  of  more  than 
5,500  persons  would  be  affected. 

^s  an  Idea  of  the  problem  which  exists 
In  mj'  State  of  Illinois.  Clarence  W. 
Klassen.  chief  sanitary  engineer  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  has  projected  that  for 
the  next  10  years,  Illinois  will  need  $1- 
211,782,000  to  provide  and  adequate 
water  supply  to  Its  population  by  1980. 
The  lO-vear  needs  for  waste  treatment 
amount  to  $2,300,000,000.  And  the  10- 
vear  needs  for  sewers  is  $1,800,000,000. 
This  Is  a  total  of  $5.3  bilUon  over  10 
years. 

I  Insert  data  prepared  from  Mr.  Klas- 
sen's  figures,  as  follows: 
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STATi  or  tixraoa  Wlule  I  commend  the  committee  for  help  communities  construct  water  and 

T<.(«;    -i'o'  prr>,.it«l  -urri.  /cr  prr.,^  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  the  need  fewer  facUities  in  order  to  promote  or- 

%o  w  19S0  for  a  larger  program  is  very  great,  and  dcrly  and  efficient  aieavidecommunlly 

4  «»T«>  sOTPLT  I  urge  that  Immediate  c.aslderatjon  be  growth  and  development.  The  program 

^      .                                       aiaa  501  000  given  to  mcrease  the  funds  necessary  to  provides  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  lor 

5°""^° --- 474  sag'  ooo  make  an  etfecUve  broadside  attack  upon  land  and  construction  costs  for  new  wa- 

Di^rtb'tion"           '        '.-'.'.'.      3Ss: 007.000  a  set  of  alarming  nnUonal  problems  that  ter  and  sewer  facilities.  In  some  cases,  a 

Miscellaneous  - 230.148.000  must  be  Uckled  in  a  much  broader  and  grant  may  be  uji  to  90  percent  of  land 

larger  way  if  we  are  to  avoid  manv  dan-  and  construction  costs  if  the  community 

Total - 1.341.783.000  ^^^  ^^^  growing  problems  relating  to  has  less  than  10,000  people. 

NotK-  Mi3cell»n.ous  Included  m«h«nical  the  health,  well-being  and  general  wel-  Grants    under    the    program   can    "w 

BiiTps  »:id  other  equipment    Water  suppi.  jgrj.  and  safety  of  the  American  people,  made  to  any  town,  city,  county,  Indian 

need!  projected  »re  lor  public  systems  sen-  y/g   cannot,    we   must   not   stand   by  tribe  or  public  instrumentality.   These 

iDg  10  or  more  housing  or  buUding  units  yi,ue   unemployment   gets    higher    and  broad  eligibility  standards  make  it  pos- 

snd  »re  baaed  uopn  a  io-percent  per-year  j^^^^    ^^  ^^^  g^^  f,o^  before  it  is  sible  for  any  community  which  needs  to 

mere.-.!  In  conatructlon  costs  ,equlpmen;.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  constiuct  new  sewer  or  water  facUlUes  to 

labo.-.  et  cetera. .  crucial  areas,  whether  thev  retate  to  ur-  share  in  the  »1  billion  authorization  con- 

3  wAsTi  iBiATMiNT  ^^^^  ^^^^  problems,   or   the  flood  of  tained   in    H.R.    17795.    the   Emergency 

To  enlarge  and  construct  new  treatment  ^j^gap   foreign  imports  that  are  closing  Community  PaciliUes  Act  of  1970. 

lacUitlei  to  serve  Increaied  population  and  factories  This  proposed  legislation  Is  of  vital 

l.t.-2r\S^^!"M  3M«)o°S^             °'  ""■  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  stay  importance,  and  I  strongly  urge  tliat  you 

neced    Tota..  S2.300.ooo.ooo  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  problems  untU  thev  are  support  it.  Tlie  effects  of  this  legislaUon 

c.  sEwcis  solved  If  we  delav  overall  relief  and  ac-  will  be  felt  in  many  areas  that  are  of 

KM  UiGludWg  the  proposed  shore  plan  lor  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„  merely  insure  the  cer-  vital  importance  to  Americans.  It  wUl 

the   Chicago   Sanitary   °'f'-"«-   °'*Jf   '"'  tain  development  of  much  worse  Condi-  help  provide  pure  drinking  water.  It  wUl 

^^'^  tions  and  dangers  than  those  which  con-  help  to  make  our  streams  as  pure  and 

°^°°°                      __        __               ,    ,„,,  front  u«  today.  clean  as  they  were  when  our  forefathers 

TDial  iotlar  pro,Med  nrea,  to  mtct   197.  ^^  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  flrst  settled  this  country  The  Emergency 

co.or  „^«,itf  .to.dartf.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^    wholehearted  support  for  Community  Faculties  Act  of  1970  wU 

J^^    ,™™di''nun,?  H.R.  17795.  the  Emergency  Community  provide  lobs  for  the  unemployed.  It  wU 

000.000  to  upgrade  plants.  Facilities  Act  of  1970.  The  purpose  of  this  provide  the  faculties  needed  to  attract 

lo.-aJ.i-e..  .-oMi  doHor  pro,„.,,d  „rcd,  ^^^  leaislatlon  is  to  meet  a  pressing  industry  to  those  rural  small  town  com- 

"   .      '    "     ,    ^^     „.,.  problem  facing   many  of  our  commu-  munities    which    currently    are    losme 

water  supply  needs  for  Rock  Island  Coun^_  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.  namely,  the  population  and  vigor  because  they  can- 

^f^~ Bissiooo  taabUlty    to    flnance    urgently    needed  not  provide  the  jobs  necessary  to  retain 

Distribution'          ZI    rilllZ    4!63«.ooo  water,  and  sewer  facUities.  Such  facil-  their  youth. 

Miwell-ineous     2.945.000  ities  are  needed  to  provide  basic  safe-  These  are  all  vital  needs.  I  urge  your 

guards  for  the  health  of  these  commu-  full  support  for  H.R.  17795.  the  Emer- 

Totai  ■  i».aoi.(ioo  nitics.  They  are  needed  to  purify  water  eency  Community  Faculties  Act  of  1970. 

__^  ,       .       ,  ___  and  ti)  decontaminate  sewage.  They  are  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

water  supply  nceda  for  city  01  »<«J^  needed  to  guarantee  the  public  health  support  of  the  Emergency  Community 

T?^t°ment Z" IT"  12  163000  Standards  which  our  Citizens  require  and  Faculties  Act  of   1970.  This  legislation 

Distribution" '        — "    9!io7!ooo  demand.  These  faciUties  are  a  major  fac-  authorizes  an   additional   $1   biUion   in 

uisceilaneoua'"!." 5.799.000  tor  in  the  fight  against  pollution.  Pollu-  f.scal  1971  for  water  and  sewer  facUity 

tion  his  killed  the  fish  in  many  of  our  grants  to  check  widespread  water  poUu- 

Total  31.861.000  lakes  and  stream.^  and  has  made  many  tion   and   to   alleviate  high   uncmploy- 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  unfit  for  swimming  and  other  recreation,  ment.                                           .  ..        , 

L=  triUv  an  emergency  bUl  It  is  designed  It  is  essenUal  to  clean  up  America's  lakei        The    admmistraUon    requested    only 

Wp^vi^fTiforconitnacSonof^-  and    waterways.    The   sewage   faciUties  $150  miUion  for  this  vital  program.  The 

ccntlv  needed  ouMic  facilities  to  safe-  «'hich  would  be  buUt  under  the  Emer-  Congress  raised  the  amount  to  $500  mil- 

suard  the  he-lth  a-.d  weU-bcing  of  our  gency  Community  FacUities  Act  of  1970  lion  in  the  HTJD-Independent  Offices  ap- 

clti-eiis    to  check  r  ide'sp'end  poUution  would  be  one  step  along   the  road   to  propriittions  bUl.  Even  the  latter  sum. 

and"  to  And  an  eSecUve  method  to  com-  cleaner  streams  and  lakes.  however,  greatly  understates  the  needs 

hat  riiioE  unemDlo\-ment  in  the  NaUot.  The  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  of  local  communities  for  funds  to  combat 

which  lT increasing  in  many  places  at  provided  under  the  Emergency  Commu-  pollution.   Since   1966.   the  Department 

an  alarming  rate   and  to  provide  more  nlty  FacUiUcs  Act  of  1970  wiU  not  Just  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ha., 

funds  for  urgently  needed  water  and  sew-  flsht  pollution.  They  can  also  help  in  the  rejected  approximately  $2.5  biUlon  in  ap- 

er  facUities  ciu-rent  economic  downturn  by  providing  plications  for  water  and  sewer  facUities 

AU  these  things  are  fine  and  in  keeping  needed  jobs  In  construcUon  and  the  other  grants.  In  New  Jersey  alone,  163  appli- 

with  vital  national  goals  and  priorities.  skUIs  necessary  to  build  water  and  sewer  cations  for  $92.5  million  have  been  «- 

But  this  bUl  is  aU  too  UtUe  to  meet  faciUties.  The  completed  projects  may  turned  to  localiues  because  of  >  lack  of 

current  needs  of  a  most  compeUing  na-  help  attract  Industry  to  those  commu-  Federal  funds. 

t^  There  are  over  S5  bUlionTw-orth  of  mties  which  presenUy  lack  the  water  and        This  measure,  if  enactetl.  wiU  have 

appUcaUons  pending  for  these  major,  ur-  sewer  facUities  necessary  for  large  scale  a  substantial  and  beneficial  impact  on 

gent  needs   But  tWs  bUl  provides  only  manufacturing.   Such   facillUcs  cannot  the  Nation's  deteriorating  economy  by 

for  SI  bUlion  for  these  urgent  purposes,  guarantee  that  factories  will  be  buUt.  but  providing    needed    employment    oppor- 

or  only  about  one-flfth  of  the  number  their  presence  wUl  enable  these  towns  tunlUes   in   the   depressed   conslxuction 

of  pending  appUcaUons.  indeed  even  less,  to  vie  in  the  keen  competiuon  for  new  Industry.  During  the  past  8  months,  the 

berausT  there    are    other    applications  Industry.  unemployed   rale    m    the   country   has 

c^iM  in^^very  day            aPP"""»ns  ^^  Emergency  Community  PacUlUes  risen  from  3.5  to  5.1  percent.  Unemploy- 

wme  the  biU  WUl  be  helpful,  it  does  Act  of  1970  would  provide  these  addl-  ment  Ui  the  construction  indtistty.how- 

not  eo  nearlv  as  far  as  reqi^ed  to  meet  tlonal  sewer  and  water  faciUties  by  au-  ever,  has   reached   a  level   of  aPPro«- 

a  gr«t  manv  accii^a12d  nee^  uiat  thorlzing  $1  biUlon  for  grants  under  the  mately  12  percent,  more  than  twice  the 

must  be  met  if  we  are  to  relieve  intoler-  pubUc  water  and  sewer  facUities  program     nation^  average.                  ^     .    .      . 

able  conditions  in  our  community  life,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Housing        Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  important  step  to 

tnd  absorb  K.me  of  the  rapidly  mount-  and  Urban  Development.                              help  thousands   of   Americans  without 

ing    unemployment    that   is   ominously  This  program  is  authorized  under  sec-     work   and   to   halt   water   po  lutlon.    I 

appeanntf  in  many  pUces  throughout  Uon  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De-     strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1T795.  the 

the  country     ^^  velopment  Act  of  1965.  Its  purpose  Is  to     Community  FaciUties  Act  of  1970. 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  tliat  this  bUl. 
H.R.  17795,  the  Emergency  Community 
PaciUties  Act  of  1970.  wUl  be  promptly 
and  overtvhelmingly  approved. 

In  my  conviction,  there  are  three  very 
self-evident  and  imperative  basic  rea- 
sons that  eminently  justify  the  approval 
of  this  measure.  First,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate and  essential  need  of  the  water 
and  sewer  faculties  that  this  bUl  would 
provide  in  order  to  safeguard  the  healtli 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens  and  con- 
lam  the  ever-spreadmg  danger  of  water 
pollution ;  second,  the  evidence  of  record 
is  strikmgly  clear  that  the  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  Nations  communities  are  to- 
taUy  unable  to  further  flnance  the 
construction  of  these  urgently  required 
public  faculties:  and.  third,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  blU.  with  the  public 
facUity  construction  projected,  would 
provide  an  effective  and  practical 
method  of  combatting  tlie  alarming  to- 
crea^e  in  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has.  m- 
deed.  passed,  over  these  last  few  years, 
a  good  many  worthy  measures  designed 
to  stop  the  present  and  prevent  the  fu- 
ture senseless  poUutlon  of  our  surround- 
ings, includmg  the  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol Act  of  1961.  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965.  the  Solid  Waste 
Act  of  1965.  thP  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966.  the  Water  QuaUty  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  and  several 
others.  However,  without  sufficient 
money  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
these  and  other  measures,  their  weU- 
meant  designs  and  objectives  cannot 
possibly  be  realized.  That  is  why.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  throughout  our  legisla- 
tive action  on  these  measures,  I  have 
consistently  appealed  for  reasonable  In- 
creases In  Federal  appropriation  assist- 
ance to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  without  which  they  are 
only  empty  and  meaningless  legislative 
gestures. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
I  am  sure  In  most  every  other  State  In 
the  Union,  local  taxpayers  are  laboring 
under  extreme  financial  hardships,  es- 
pecially in  these  inflationary  times,  and 
most  municipal  governments  are  soreb' 
pressed  to  obtain  adequate  funds  to  even 
cover  preseiiily  existing  community  pro- 
grams and  services. 

SmaUer  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry.  like  the  towns  txirderlng  on  the 
Blackstone  River  and  other  tributaries 
in  my  own  congressional  district,  are  In 
urgent  and  genuine  need  of  greater  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  If  essential 
he.'Jth  and  safety  water  and  sewer  lines 
rre  to  be  constructed. 

Althcugh  many  conimunlties  are  mak- 
ing very  strong  efforts  In  trying  to  rake 
additional  funds,  their  problems  are 
compounded  by  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional tax  burdens  which,  of  course,  tend 
to  discourage  any  new  Industry  from 
moving  Into  a  partlciUar  area;  at  the 
same  time,  the  striving  communities 
cannot  expect  or  hope  to  attract  new 
Industry  without  being  able  to  furnish 
adequate  water  and  sewer  faciUties.  Let 
us  clearly  realize  that  the  existing  tight 


money,  high-interest  rate  policies  make 
it  practically  impossible  for  most  com- 
munities to  obtam  long-tenn  financing 
for  public  facUities  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates  and,  with  unemplo.vment  at  5 
percent  nationaUy  and  nearly  12  percent 
in  the  construction  trades,  local  officials 
are  understandably  most  hesitant  and 
reluctant  to  place  additional  tax  burdens 
upon  their  people. 

Therefore,  the  only  seaslble  and  pru- 
dent answer  to  this  financial  frustration 
on  the  part  of  local  communities 
Ihroushout  the  Nation  is  the  greater 
Federal  assistance  this  bill  wotUd  provide 
and.  with  rapiHly  increasmg  construction 
costs,  it  is  obviously  more  economicaUy 
feasible  and  protective  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  irutiite  the  buUding  of  these 
public  faculties  as  quickly  as  possible 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  months  ago.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  the 
salvation  of  our  environment  the  central 
theme  of  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
and  I  am  earnestly  hopeful  that  he  will 
exert  his  tremenduoas  Influence  for  the 
approval  and  use  of  these  proposed  in- 
creased appropriations  to  assist  the 
harassed  taxpayers  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Massachusetts  and  throughout 
the  country  to  achieve  and  preserve  a 
health  and  unpoHuted  environment. 

As  I  have  so  often  emphasized  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  control  and  Im- 
provement of  our  enviro.Tment  has  be- 
come as  urgent  as  life  itself  and  as  non- 
partisan as  eventual  death,  so  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  wlU 
overwhelmingly  johi  together  In  the 
adoption  of  this  legL'ilation  that  Is  so 
clearly  in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Commu- 
luty  Faculties  Act  of  1970.  as  I  have  in 
the  past  supported  other  legislation  to 
increase  the  Federal  Government's  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  expan- 
sion of  sewage  treatment  faculties. 

Nowhere  will  one  find  a  better  exam- 
ple of  the  need  for  this  legislation  than 
in  my  own  district,  the  Fifth  District  of 
Maryland,  which  includes  Charles  Coun- 
ty and  Prince  Georges  County,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  cotmties  in  the  Nation 
today.  The  tremendous  growth  Prince 
Georges  Coiinty  has  experienced  in  re- 
cent years  has  naturaUy  placed  an  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  burden  on  the  Blue 
Plains  sewage  treatment  facility  which 
Prince  Georges  County  has  utilized  In 
conjunction  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Montgomery  County. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  a  head 
earlier  this  year  when  the  Congress  de- 
leted funds  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bUl  for  a  S40  miUion 
expansion  of  the  Blue  Plains  faculty 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
stated  that  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  could  no  longer  use 
that  faciUty  and  must  immediately  seek 
other  means  to  take  care  of  their  nerds. 
Suburban  and  State  officials,  along  with 
the  Interior  Department,  has  agreed  that 
Maryland  must  provide  additional  plants 
to  fike  care  of  new  growth  in  the  county 
and  to  cover  present  sewage  treatment 
requirements. 
Thereafter,  in  May.  1970.  the  Mary- 


land Departments  of  Health,  because  of 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  sewage 
treatment  system,  felt  it  necessary  to 
order  a  moratorium  on  buUding  con- 
.slruclion  in  five  areas  in  the  Maryland 
■iUburbs  including  much  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  This  moratoriiun  wiU 
continue  to  be  in  effect  until  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Samiary  Commission 
can  pronde  a,ssurances  that  the  present 
overload  situation  has  been  alleviated. 

One  particular  area  in  my  district 
known  as  the  Westphalia  Estates  is 
facmg  a  crisis  due  to  the  faUure  of  septic 
tanks.  In  this  area,  the  residents  are 
literally  living  with  sewage  flowing  in  the 
streets,  creating  a  serious  hazard  to  their 
health  which  coiUd  have  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Their  problem  would  have  been 
resolved  if  the  necessary  sewage  cDtinec- 
lions  could  have  been  made.  Because  of 
the  existing  problem,  they  can  look  for- 
ward to  no  reUef  unless  some  reversals 
are  made. 

In  addition,  there  ere  numerous  home- 
owners who  have  invested  their  savings 
in  new  homes  but  wlU  not  be  able  to 
move  in  because  of  the  ban.  The  resiUt 
will  inevitably  be  not  orUy  hardships,  but 
in  increased  cost  to  them. 

This  situation  represents  the  type  of 
"emergency"  which  can  benefit  most 
from  the  funds  contained  m  this  bUl 
before  us. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  can  and 
must  solve  the  water  pollution  problems 
of  this  country  It  should  be  just  as  im- 
portant to  Memt)ers  of  Congress  to  desire 
to  solve  the  poUution  problems  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  our  national  river. 
the  Potomac.  It  Is  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  willing  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
committing  the  necessary  resources  and 
technology  to  solve  these  problems.  The 
coet  WiU  be  high  today,  but  even  higher 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bUl  we  are  considering  today.  HB.  17795. 
is  of  vital  concern  to  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  At  this  time  there  are  nearly 
1.500  rural  commtmitles  that  either  need 
new  commimity  water  and  w-aste  dis- 
posal f  3cUitie.=  or  require  substantial  im- 
provements in  their  present  systems.  To 
provide  these  improvements  and  new- 
systems  would  cost  approximately  $460 
mUUon  and  would  effect  close  to  a  mU- 
Uon  West  Virginians. 

In  my  First  Congressional  District 
alone  there  ere  324  rural  communities 
that  need  either  a  new  system  or  im- 
provements in  their  present  systems.  And 
at  present  construction  costs  it  would 
require  $94  miUion  to  buUd  these  facili- 
ties. 

Yet,  at  the  present  rate  of  funding.  It 
would  take  80  years  to  construct  these 
systems  for  over  the  past  5  years,  only 
56  mlUion  has  been  provided  for  financ- 
ing water  and  waste  disposal  projects  In 
the  First  Congressional  District. 

H.R.  17795  is  particularly  important 
to  West  Virginia  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
it  would  aUow  sector  702  funds  avaUable 
to  local  public  bodies  without  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  community  being  served. 
Presently  HUD  policy  is  to  refer  appU- 
cations  of  communities  with  less  than 
5.500  people  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
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ministration,  yet  just  this  year  36  ap- 
plications in  West  Virginia  hnve  been 
rejected  because  ol  the  laclt  ol  fundi 
under  the  FliA  program. 

The  Einersency  Community  Facilities 
Act  would  allow  funds  to  be  chnnneled 
into  sniailer  cities  and  rural  commimi- 
ties  by  removing  tills  roadbloclt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  urgent  that  our 
rural  communities  be  able  to  expand  and 
build  water  and  .sewer  facilities  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dtteens  now  living 
in  these  small  communities,  but  so  that 
they  can  accommodate  expansion  and 
have  a  chance  to  thrive.  For  too  many 
years,  we  liave  seen  our  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas  being  choked  vith  popula- 
tion vfi.'itly  beyond  their  abilities  to  al- 
low humane  and  livable  conditions.  And 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  letting  our 
.'mailer  rural  communities  fall  into  dis- 
repair so  that  they  are  in  a  poor  situa- 
tion to  compete  for  the  location  of  In- 
dustry. 

It  is  time  that  we  start  planning  for 
the  revltalization  of  rural  America  so 
that  millions  of  citizens  will  have  a  place 
to  move  for  a  saner  way  of  life.  And  the 
key  to  this  effort  is  the  expansion  of  our 
investment  in  community  water  and  sew- 
age facilities. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  po- 
litically tempting  tD  \ote  for  this  bill. 

No  one  can  oppose  water  and  sewer 
projects  and  water  treatment  facilities 
for  the  cities  and  towns  of  America. 

Certainly  I  do  not  oppose  such  worth- 
while projects.  But  the  truth  Is  that  this 
measure,  purporting  at  this  time  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $1  billion  for 
these  purposes,  is  a  delusion  and  a  fraud. 

The  Houi-e  recently  passed  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  part  because  It  appropriated  $500 
million-— $350  million  above  the  budget 
request — for  these  same  purposes.  This 
vetD  was  sustained  by  the  Hou,"!e — and  I 
voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  because  the 
bill  was  $500  million,  overall.  al>ove  the 
budget  requests,  and  was  clearly  in- 
flationary in  the  face  of  a  probable  def- 
icit of  $10  to  $13  billion. 

In  the  face  of  this  recent  record  it 
would  not  only  be  obviously  inconsistent 
for  me  to  now  vote  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  SI  billion  for  this  same  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  also  obviously  completely 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  actually  appropriate 
and  provide  such  a  sum  of  money.  This 
committee  is  currently  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  bringing  in  a  new  HUD  ap- 
propriation bill  at  a  reduced  figure,  and 
this  bill  will  of  course  contain  moneys 
for  water  and  sewer  projects,  but  pre- 
sumably in  an  amount  less  than  the  $500 
million  previously  appropriated,  and  al- 
most certainly  nowhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  billion  dollars  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  never  be  appropriated:  and  the 
billion  dollars  worth  of  sewers  and  water 
projects  which  gentlemen  talk  about  so 
eloquently  will  never  be  built. 

E\'ery  Member  of  the  House  knows 
this.  We  are  simply  going  through  a 
political  exercise,  for  the  sake  of  a  po- 
litical record.  We  are  kidding  no  one — 
except  the  people  who  would  like  to  have 
sewers,  and   the  taxpayers  who  would 


have  to  find  tlie  money  if  we  were  really 
going  to  appropriate  it. 

This  is  not  bulldmg  sewers:  It  is  an 
election  year  gambit,  in  which  I  decline 
to  participate. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  supvwrt  of  H.R.  17795, 
the  Emergency  Community  Facilities  Act 
of  1970.  This  bill  reflects  the  urgent  need 
to  construct  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  I  strons-Tly  urge  its  approval. 

The  city  of  Fall  River.  Mass  .  in  my 
congressional  district,  recently  was  forced 
to  order  Its  residents  to  boil  their  water 
liefore  drinking  it.  Dangerous  bacteria 
were  found  in  the  system  and  a  very 
serious  health  hazard  existed  until  the 
water  maln.^;  could  be  flushed  and  the 
source  of  contsmlnation  discovered. 

Many  parts  of  the  Fall  River  i^ystem 
arc  old  and  do  not  meet  modem  stand- 
ards. The  Bge  of  the  system  Uicrca.=ies 
the  chances  of  a  breakdown  with  a  con- 
sequent critical  emergency  such  as  that 
which  lust  occurred.  Pall  River  must 
move  rapidly  to  modernize  its  system 
and  vrill  need  assistance  from  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  doing  so. 

Pall  River  ii  not  alone  In  the  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen.  The  Emergency 
Ccmmimlty  Facilities  ."kct  was  de- 
veloped by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Our  committee  Is  well  aware  of  the 
national  water  and  sewer  needs  we  face. 
The  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
measure  in  committee  reflects  the 
preat  need. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  Im- 
portant fi.scal  flexibility  to  the  water  and 
.■:ener  program  by  lncrea.sing  the  author- 
ized limit  on  expenditures.  Recent  eco- 
nomic indicators  point  to  an  upswing 
in  the  economy  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  this  Imnrovement 
through  Federal  budgetary  policies. 

The  development  of  adequate  water 
and  sewer  facilities  Is  basic  to  life  and 
essential  If  improvements  in  our  stand- 
ard of  livins  are  to  be  achieved.  Unless 
water  and  sewer  installations  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  increasing  demand,  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens  will 
be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

In  addition,  these  facilities  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  fight 
against  water  pollution.  The  dumping  of 
poorly  treated  wastes  Into  our  wa- 
terways creates  a  health  hazard,  is 
seriously  harmful  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  Is  an  esthetic  blight. 

Beyond  the  direct  benefits  which  will 
accrue  from  the  strengthening  of  our 
water  and  sewer  procrams  are  the  Indi- 
rect benefits  we  shall  receive.  Most  Im- 
portant, the  niunber  of  aimual  hous- 
ing start)  Is  now  beginnmg  to  build 
from  the  slump  It  has  been  In  and 
the  facilities  authorized  by  th*s  bill 
will  be  needed  for  new  hoaxing 
construction. 

And,  It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's communities  are  unable  to  finance 
completely  the  construction  of  urgent- 
ly needed  public  facilities.  This  bill  will 
assist  them  i-ubstantlally. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

this  l»dy  will  recognize  thLs  need  with 

a    strong    vote    of    approval    for    this 

legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 


the  need  for  this  authorization  Is.  I  think, 
immediately  apparent.  The  most  con- 
servative of  estimates  from  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  for  sew- 
age and  water  treatment  facilities  calls 
for  $10  billion  over  the  5  years  from 
1970-74.  Other  estimates,  based  on  spe- 
cific cost  data  gathered  in  a  special  sur- 
vey by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  yield  fig- 
ures of  $35  billion  over  the  5  years  from 
1972-76  and  $33  to  $36  billion  over  the 
next  6  years.  The  $1  billion  we  are  asked 
to  enact  today,  when  added  to  the  prior 
appropriation — also  of  alx}ut  $1  billion — 
will  barely  cover  what  Is  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  These  costs  are  substan- 
tial. However,  I  truly  believe  that  they 
are  also  necessary. 

Today,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  for  a  "reordering  of  our  national 
priorities."  Again  and  again  we  are  ad- 
monished that  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  and  hence 
of  our  life  style.  Is  the  consummate  chal- 
lenge facing  our  wisdom  and  technical 
sldli  In  the  years  to  CDme.  In  H.R.  17795 
we  have  a  chance  to  take  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  both  of  these  goals. 

First  of  all,  this  bill  provides  basic 
safeguards  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
.so  doing  It  allows  us  the  opportunity  to 
stress  our  commitment  to  human  needs 
and  priorities.  Second,  the  facilities  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  greatly  help 
check  widespread  pollution  of  irreplace- 
able water  sources.  Thus,  it  will  show 
ttiat  this  body  does  l)elieve  in  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  maintaining  eco- 
logical l»lance  and  of  improving  envi- 
ronmental quality.  This  legislation  seems. 
In  fact,  of  a  piece  with  that  which  we 
have  already  passed  this  session:  for 
example,  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  and  the  act  establishing  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Now  we  are 
called  upon  for  deeds  as  well  as  words, 
or  rather  succinctly,  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  is. 

Finally,  it  should  provide  an  effective 
and  practical  method  of  combating  ris- 
ing unemployment.  As  the  committee 
report  Indicates,  while  national  unem- 
ployment is  5  percent,  the  level  in  the 
construction  trades  is  a  crushing  13  per- 
cent. This  aspect  again  pertains  to  what 
we  consider  important.  It  i:^  a  chance  to 
see  If  we  can  achieve  a  healthy,  full  em- 
ployment economy  without  undue  de- 
pendence on  defense  construction  items. 

We  are  faced  with  a  need  and  a  chal- 
lenge. We  are  also  faced  with  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  them  both.  Thus.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  17795. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  hi  view 
of  the  fact  that  neither  side  desires  to 
use  further  time.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
read. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 
H£.  177M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  Hoiue 
0/  Rtpre^entatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  oMembled,  That  tills 
Act  may  t>e  clt«d  a«  tbe  "Emergency  Ccm- 
mimlty PacllltlM  Act  of  1970". 
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Sec.  a.  t«)  The  Con^e«5  flntte  that  a  lai^ 
number  at  municipalities  and  other  entitles 
of  local  government  throughout  the  Nation 
are  unable  to  flnance  construction  of  vital 
and  urgently  needed  public  faclU!l«  bec»UBe 
of  the  short  age  of  f  unda  for  long-term 
borrowing. 

(b)  Tbe  Coaigresa  (urtJier  flnrtft  tha,t  there 
is  an  Immediate  need  for  such  faclUttea  In 
order  to  provide  baartc  safeguards  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  check  widespread  pollution 
of  irreplaceable  water  source*,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  practlc&l  method  of 
combating  rising  uremploymeiu. 

Sec.  3.  (at  section  708(a)  of  the  Houa- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition,  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Coaununlty 
Facilities  Act  of  1970.  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  under  section  702 
not  to  exceed  »1.000.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  conmienclng  July  1,  1B70." 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  BtiUtlng  out  "1071"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

(c)  Section  702(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  *'1970"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu   thereof   "1971". 

Mr.  PATMAN  f during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con.';cnt 
that  the  bill  be  considered  a.s  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objectlon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not,  un- 
der the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17795>  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  pursuant  to  Hou-se  Resolution  1178, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engroisment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tbe 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    EKCOMMtT    OWWKtED    BT    UM.    WTLIK 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SE*EAKER.  Is  the  pentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  lam.  Mr.  Speaker, 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wtlie  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
HJl.  17705.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ourreooy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

"nie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  thnt  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  281.  nays  32.  not  voting  116, 
as  follows : 
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.\bbm 

Abcniethy 

Adair 

A'lams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

/Uexauder 

Andiewa,  Ala 

ArtlrewB. 

N.  Dmk 
.^nu^Ii:■lo 
Arends 
Ashler 
Ayree 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BcH.  Calif 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
BlesUr 
Bln«bam 
blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BOlUng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
arinkley 
Br^mks 
Broomfield 
Kruizmnn 
Brown.  Calif. 
Pro-ATI,  Mlcb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Mau. 
Burllsau.  M<>. 
Burton.  Calif. 
3ymo.  Pa- 
Catfery 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clark 
ClaUB>-n, 
DonH. 
Clay 

CleTe:aiid 
Oohelan 
Collier 
CcUuer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cortoett 
OoughUn 
Culver 
Cimningbsm 
nanlels.  N  J. 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Iierwlnskl 
Dickinson 
DlCBf 
Dlntell 
Doucbue 
Dom 
I>o»Tlng 
I>ulslU 
Dwyar 
Eckhardt 
Gdmondson 
Edwards,  Call  I 
EUbcrg 
Sihleman 
Srans.  Colo. 

Evlna.  Tcnn. 

Parbatcln 

Pkscell 

Plab 

Ptafaer 

Flood 


YBA8— 281 

Flowexs 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Popd, 

WlUlamD. 
FieUn^buysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
OatlQanakis 
OalI«iher 
Giumatz 
Oaydos 
Octt>s 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Qreen,  Ot«8. 
Green,  Pa. 
Ortffln 
OniBths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Kamllton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanlef 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrln^n 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hast  ings 
Hat^away 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Kcckltrr,  Mars. 
HPlstOEkl 
HendersoD 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hi:  ward 
Hull 
Hungate 
HutcMnaon 
Ichord 
JacoUi 
Jarman 
Jchntoii,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jorias 
Jcnes.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastcxuneler 
Kaaen 
Kee 
Kins 
Kleppe 
Klucsynskl 
Kcch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Lan^n 
Tatta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
I.CUK.  Ud. 
Lukena 
tCcCIory 
McClcskey 
McClure 
McOode 
McfXinald. 
Mich. 
.   M^Kwen 
McFoU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Mabon 
MalUlard 
Mann 
MaChlas 
Matsunasa 
May 


Mayne 
Meeds 
Mlkva 

MUler.  Ohio 
MlUs 
Mlntsh 
Miok 
MlnabaU 
MlwU 
Molloban 
Moorfaead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mother 
Moss 

Murphy.  lU 
Mvers 
Naccher 
Kedzl 
Selaen 
Nicbcls 
NU 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konsld 
Olaen 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
O'Nem.Maas. 
Fatman 
Patten 
P.  rklns 
Pettis 
PMIbln 
Pikr 
Plmle 
.  r'cage 
PodeU 

Pollock 

Price.  lU. 

Puctoakl 

Qulllen 

fUllEback 

Randiin 

Beld.  m. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuas 

Roberts 

RoUson 

R-idlno 

Roe 

Boeers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Booney.  Pa. 

RowQthal 

Bostenkowikl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryaj) 

Sotterileld 

Saylor 

Scbodaberg 

Scheuer 

Sctawftngel 

Scott 

Shlplay 

Sh  river 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

3*  afford 

Staotera 

Stanton 

Steed 

Btclger.  Arte. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

S(  Fstton 

Stuckay 

SxUllvan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Tifcylor 

TcAffue.  Calif. 


Teague.  Tex. 

Wa«gonner 

Wyatt 

Thompson.  N  J 

.Waldle 

Wydler 

TTiomson.  Wis. 

Wampler 

Wyman 

Tleman 

Watta 

Yates 

Udall 

Whiiten 

ZabtocU 

Ullman 

WIdnall 

Zlon 

Vauder  Jagt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Zwach 

Vanlk 

Winn 

vi(onto 

Wolff 

NAYS— 33 

Ashhrock 

DeTlne 

Montgomery 

Betts 

Duncan 

Passman 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Erlenbom 

Rartck 

Camp 

Foreman 

Bbodea 

Chamberlain 

GoiAllUiS 

Sandman 

ClaWHon.  Del 

Cross 

Schmltx 

Collins 

«unt 

smith.  CaUf . 

Conable 

Marsh 

Whalley 

Crane 

Martin 

Williams 

Davla.  Wis, 

Michel 

WyUe 

Dennis 

Mlae 

NOT  VOTING— 116 

Aidrnwn. 

Fountain 

Pldde 

Calif. 

Praser 

Powell 

Anderson,  ni 

Prey 

Prwer,  WO. 

Anderaon. 

Frtedel 

Piice.TeK. 

Tenn, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

.AaplnaU 

Qlalmo 

Purccll 

Bi-aU.  Md 

Gibbons 

Qule 

Berry 

Gold  water 

Bees 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Rlesle 

Blatntk 

'•all 

Riven 

Brock 

Halpera 

Romra.  Colo. 

Buchanan 

HpniUi 

Roudebusb 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen.  Wa«h 

RouBselct 

BuDeaon.  Tex 

Hays 

St  Germain 

Burton.  Utah 

HAbert 

Scberle 

BUflh 

Hlrks 

Schneebelt 

Button 

SebeUufi 

Caben 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slkes 

Carey 

Keith 

SLsk 

Casey 

KuykCDdall 

Skubltx 

Chlsholm 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Clancy 

landmm 

Stephens 

Corman 

Lans.lA. 

Stokes 

Cowfcr 

Lovcnatetn 

StubbleOeld 

Cnmer 

Lui>n 

Taft 

Daddano 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  G 

Daniel.  Va 

McCulloch 

Tunney 

Davis.  Oa. 

Macdonald. 

VanDeerlln 

DaWBon 

Mass. 

Wataon 

de  la  GARta 

biacGPfffor 

Welcker 

Delaney 

Madden 

'vbalen 

Dent 

Melrlier 

White 

Dowdy 

Me^^dll 

Whltehurst 

EdwarJs.  Ala. 

UlXfr.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  La. 

Monamn 

WUaon. 

Fwh 

Morton 

Charles  H 

Fallon 

Murphy.  NY. 

Wold 

Fcochan 

Ottlnger 

Wright 

nadley 

Peny 

Yatron 

FIvTlt 

Pepper 

Young 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr.  Andnvon  of  minols. 

Mr  H»y»  wltli  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Burleeon  ol  Texas  with  Mr.  Cnmear. 

Mr.  Dadilirlo  with  Mr.  MnklU 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr  Prtoe  of  TeiM 

Mr.  Anderaon  of  California  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr    Dent  with  Mr.  Ee«U  of  Marrtaln. 

Mr.  BUtnik  with  Mr.  Blegle. 

Mr.  CXUQger  with  Mr.  Roudebuoh. 

Mr.  Prledel  with   Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Pajlon  with  Mr.  Skublt*. 

Mr   aiatmo  with  Mr.  Pelley. 

Mr    Pryor  of  ATKaT>.»a«  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  BUers  with  Mr.  WlKglns. 

Mr.  SUk  with  Mr.  QoldwKtcr. 

Mr.  Fulton  at  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Monaean  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetta  wltb  Mr. 
Taft. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Connan  with  Mr.  HJlpem. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  VliglnU  wttli  Mr.  Burton 
ct  Otoh. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Burhanan. 

»lr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kogcn  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bdwarda 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  St  Oarmaln  with  Ur.  Uijan. 
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Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr-  Esch. 

Mr.  Ch&rin  H  Wllaon  with  Mr.  RouaKlot. 

XU-.  WWte  with  Mr   McClUloch. 

Mr.  Van  D»ertln  wuh  Mr.  Wholen. 

Mr.  Anderson  ol  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ftnd' 
lev 

Mr    Aspinall  with  Mr.  Hall 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blockmsn 

Mr  Yatron  with  Mr.  MacOre^r 

Mr.  Dclaney  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Carev  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr   Edwards  of  Lotilslana  »nih  Mr.  Prey 

Mr,  Hanna  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.   Lowensleln  with  Mrs.   Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr    Sebellus 

Mr.  Stephens  «-lth  Mr  Thompson  ol 
Georgia. 

Mr  Slkea  «th  Mr  Wataon  o(  South  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr  Plynt  wlUi  Mr  Whltehuist. 

Mr  Madden  with  Mr  Landgrebe 

Mr.  Murphy  wuh  Mr.  C^isey. 

Mr  Pickle  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Sfubblefleld  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  North 
Carolina 

Mr.   Wright  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Hicks  with  Mr.  Fraaer. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr,  Young  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr,  Long  ol  Louisiana  wlTh  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Kc«  with  Mr  McCarthy. 

Mr.  NEISEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay    to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  lesislaUve  days  in  which  to 
reviie  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  AND  ANNUITANTS 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl. 
169681  to  prodde  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  Government  contribution  with  re- 
spect to  the  h-^lth  l)enefils  coverage  of 
Federal  employees  and  annuitants,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  con  ider  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

1  he  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

'*Tbat.  except  as  provided  by  subsection 
lb)  of  section  8906  or  title  3.  TJnUed  states 
Code,  eSsctlve  from  the  first  day  of  lbs  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  October 
1.  1970.  and  continuing  until  the  nret  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  January  1.  1971.  the  biweekly  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  health  beneats  for 
an  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled  under  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  chapter  80  of 
title  S,  tjnlted  States  Code,  shall  be  equal  to 
40  percent  of  the  average  of  the  subscription 


charges  In  effect  on  the  beginning  date  of 
tbe  adjustment,  wttb  respect  to  self  alone 
or  sell  and  family  enroUmenu,  as  applicable, 
for  th«  highest  level  of  beoeflts  offered  by— 

■■"111  the  servlcs  benefit  plan: 

"  '121  the  Indemnity  benefit  plan: 

"  MSI  ihe  two  employee  organization  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enroUmenu.  as 
determined  by  tne  Conmusslon:  and 

"  '(4)  the  two  comprehensive  medical 
plans  with  the  largest  number  of  enroll- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  Cotnmls-sion.', 

"SBC.  2.  Effective  January  1.  1971,  section 
990«ial  of  title  S.  tjnlted  Slates  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(a)  Tlie  Government  contribution  for 
health  benefits  for  employees  or  annuitants 
enrolled  In  health  benefits  plans  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  adjusted  on  the  first  day  of 
t  be  tlr4t  pay  period  of  each  year  to  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  tiie  avcmge  of  the 
subscription  charges  in  effect  on  the  l>e- 
ginnlng  date  of  the  adjustment,  with  re- 
spect to  self  alone  or  self  and  family  enroll- 
ments, as  app]lc:\h1e.  for  tlie  highest  level  of 
benefits  offered  by — 

"  '  1 1 1  the  service  benefit  plan: 

"  '121  the  indemmty  benefit  plan: 

"  'i31  the  two  employee  organization  plans 
with  tlie  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission:  and 

"  '14)  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plans 
with  the  l.irge-st  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission.'. 

"SEC.  a.  lai  Section  8901  OMBi  or  title  5. 
tJnited  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'iB>  a  member  of  a  family  who  receives 
an  Immediate  ann'jity  as  the  survivor  or  an 
employee  or  of  a  retired  employee  described 
by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph;'. 

"(b)  Section  8901(3)  (D)  (D  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strllclng 
out  ",  having  completed  S  or  more  years  of 
service-'. 

Sec.  4.  IS)  Section  8907laHBI  of  title  6. 
Umted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone'  Immedlateiy 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

"(b)  Section  8901(1)  (11)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  Inserting  'and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone'  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  1 74  Stat,  849:  Public  Law 
8&-7a4)   IS  amended  as  follows: 

'tl)  Section  3(41  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  'and 
Includes  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  purposes  of  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance provided  by  part  B  or  title  xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act'; 

"(3)  Sections  4(a>  and  6(a)  ara  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Immediately  preced- 
ing sentence  nhall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  plan  for  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance provided  by  pan  B  of  title  Xvm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.';  and 

"(3)  Section  9  15  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  any  pay- 
ments of  Government  contributions  under 
section  4  or  6  of  this  Act  from  any  person 
when,  in  the  judgment  ot  the  Commission, 
such  person  Is  without  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  contrary  to  equity  and  giood  con- 
sclenca.', 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sutisectlon 
(al  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1.  1970,  " 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  objecting,  I  merely  reserve  the 


right  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  give  us  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  is  In  the 
amendment,  and  what  action  is  proposed. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  H.R.  16968,  requlrmg  the 
Government  to  increase  its  sharing  ratio 
of  premium  charses  under  the  Federal 
employees'  health  benefits  program  from 
an  existing  level  of  approximately  24  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  charges,  effective 
next  January. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  amended  the 
House-passed  measure  to  provide  In  lieu 
nf  that  50-percent  figure,  a  Government 
contribution  equal  to  40  percent,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1970. 

The  cost  of  HJt.  16968  for  calendar 
year  1971,  as  originally  passed  by  the 
House,  was  estimated  at  S314  million.  In 
reducing  the  percentage  of  contemplated 
Government  contribution  from  50  to  40 
percent,  the  Senate  amendment  reduces 
the  estimated  cost  by  $89  million,  to  »225 
million  lor  the  calendar  year  1971.  This 
estimated  cost  is  predicted  upon  an  as- 
.lumption  that  total  premium  rates  will 
be  further  increased  by  approximately 
12  percent  in  the  next  contract  year  be- 
ginning January  1971, 

In  addition  to  reducing  tbe  rate  of 
Government  contribution,  the  Senate 
also  amended  the  effective  date  of  the 
bills  provisions  from  January  1971  to 
October  1970.  By  so  doing,  the  costs  of 
the  prt)gram  for  the  remainder  ol  the 
current  contract  or  calendar  year  would 
be  increased  by  S35  million,  and  would 
present  insurmountable  administrative 
dilBcuUies  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  all  employing  agencies  in  affect- 
ing the  changes  In  employee-employer 
cost  sharing  within  such  a  short  time 
period. 

A  change  in  cost  sharing,  as  proposed 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bUl,  was  de- 
sipned  to  take  effect  at  the  most  practi- 
cal and  administratively  workable  date, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  contract  year, 
.January  1971. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  nmend- 
ment  offered  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  16968  will,  in  substance,  agree 
to  a  40-percent  Government  contribu- 
tion, but  effective  in  January  1971.  and 
perfect  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  readily  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment offered,  paving  the  way  for  the 
bill's  early  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr  GROSS.  &tr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  state  to  the  House  what 
is  proposed  to  be  lient  back  to  the  other 
body.  

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Af  I  al- 
ready indicated,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
House-passed  version,  but  it  added  two 
amendments  thereto,  one  reducing  the 
Governments  contribution  from  50  to  40 
percent,  and  the  other  making  it  effec- 
tive as  of  October  1.  this  year.  We  would 
accept  one  of  the  amendments  passed  by 
the  Senate,  that  is  the  one  reducing  the 
Government's  contribution  from  SO  to  40 
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percent,  but  we  would  change  the  effec- 
tive date  to  January  1.  1971.  because  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  contracts  with 
all  of  the  insurance  companies  on  a  cal- 
lendar  year  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  offer  here? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr  GROSS.  To  change  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  Is 
alBolutely  correct, 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  measure  was  mes- 
saged to  the  House? 

Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS,  And  the  gentleman  ?trites 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  if 
approved  by  the  oUier  bodi'  as  to  the 
effective  date,  wUl  increase  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure  for  healtli  benefits  for 
Federal  employees,  including  Members 
of  Congress,  by  approximately  S225 
million? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  And  that  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption according  to  the  testimony 
given  by  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Hamp- 
ton. Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  rates  next  year  of  approxi- 
mately 12  percent. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 
Mr.  DANIEI£  of  New  Jersey.  And  that 
Is  taken  into  consideration  m  the  esti- 
mated cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  rec- 
ord show  that  I  opposed  the  Increase  to 
50  percent,  and  I  oppose  the  increase  to 
40  percent.  I  have  no  desire  to  ask  for 
a  rollcaU  vote  on  this  bill  because  I  voted 
against  it  when  it  was  originally  before 
the  House,  but  I  do  not  want  the  recDrd 
to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  40 
percent,  which  is  a  16-percent  increase 
over  the  present  24-perccnt  contribution 
by  the  t.'ixpa.vers.  Even  a  16-percent  in- 
crease is  too  rich  for  my  blood, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
ber? that  only  yesterday  the  House 
passed  a  bill  presumabVv  to  regulate  the 
issuance  of  credit  cards.  I  am  sure,  after 
noting  the  bill  that  was  just  approved  by 
the  Houso  providing  for  an  additional  SI 
billion  for  the  so-called  environment  and 
pollution,  that  what  oucht  to  have  been 
done  yesterday  was  to  approve  a  meas- 
ure regulating  the  issuance  of  gift  cer- 
tificates, drawn  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  oy 
the  same  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlenum  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  administration  rep- 
I'esentativcs  who  testified  before  the 
committee  recommended  in  substance 
the  bul  that  we  are  now  considering. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  not  only 
recommended  the  new  formula  by  whlcli 
these  premiums  would  be  determined  In 
the  future,  as  set  forth  in  this  bill,  but 
also  went  as  far  as  recommending  an 
increase   of   Government   contributions 


from  the  present  24  percent  to  38  per- 
cent. 

The  only  difference  Is  an  additional  2 
percent.  I  think  the  U,S.  Government  as 
an  emivloyer  ought  to  be  a  model  em- 
ployer and  set  the  highest  standards  and 
cnteila  for  private  mdustry  to  follow 
throughout  the  UmUd  States.  This  small 
gift  of  2  percent  should  not  destroy  the 
United  States  standing  as  such  a  model 
employer, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's views  on  this  subject.  But  let  me 
say  again  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally,  a  16-percent  increase  to  40 
percent  m  the  taxpayer's  contribution 
to  oui-  health  benefits,  is  too  rich  for  my 
blood  and.  therefore,  I  oppose  the  bill, 

Ihe  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  '  Mr,  Daniels  ' . 

There  was  no  objection. 
sionoM  omarD  bt  mb.  d.^niixs  or 

NEW   JEaSKT 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  DsNOLS  of  New  Jersey  moves  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

■  That  lal  section  8»06(al  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  loUows: 

■■■(ai  Except  as  provided  by  subsection 
t  h )  of  this  section,  the  biweekly  Qovernnvent 
contribution  for  health  benefiu  for  em- 
ployees or  annuitants  enrolled  In  healUi 
benefits  plans  under  tills  chapter  shaU  be 
adjusted,  beginning  on  the  atft  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  of  each  year,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  average  of  the 
subscription  charges  in  effect  on  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  adjustment,  with  respect  to 
lelf  alone  or  self  and  family  enroUmenta,  as 
applicable,  for  the  highest  level  of  benefits 
offered  by — 

"•(11   the  service  benefit  plan: 

"■(31   the  Indemnity  benefit  plan: 

"'(3)  the  two  employee  organisation  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission;  and 

'"(4)  the  two  comprehensive  medical  plans 
with  the  largest  number  of  enrollments,  a* 
determined  by  the  Commission.'. 

"(bl  The  amentlment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  ahaU  liecome  effective  at 
the  besitnning  of  the  first  applicable  pav 
period  wlilch  commences  after  December  31, 
1970. 

"Src.  1.  (a)  Section  8901(3)  (B)  of  title  5. 
TJnited  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ' 

"  '(B)  a  member  of  a  family  who  receives 
an  immediate  annuity  as  the  survivor  of  an 
emolovee  or  of  a  retired  employee  described 
bv  subparagraph  (AI  of  this  oarsgnph:'. 

"(b)  Section  8901(3)  (D)  (1)  of  title  S 
United  Stnte<4  Code.  Is  amended  by  strtkln<? 
out  *.  having  completed  5  or  more  years  of 
service.', 

"9rr  3  (a)  Section  8701  (a)  (B)  of  ni^e  6 
United  States  Code.  1«  nmend*^  hv  In^ertlne 
'and  the  Panama  Can*'  Zone'  Immediately 
before  the  aemlcolon  at  the  end  thereof 

"(b)  Section  8901(11  (111  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  am*mded  by  Insertlne  'and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone'  unmedlatelv  before 
the  semicolon  fit  :he  end  thereof. 

"Svr.  4.  (a>  The  Refred  Federal  Emoltyvees 
Health  Benefits  Art  (74  Stat  849:  Public  I^w 
86-724)  Is  amended  a«  fol1aw(s; 

"(1)  Section  3(4)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period   at  tbe  end 


thereof  a  oHnma  and  the  following:  'and 
Includes  the  Social  Securlly  AdmlnlstraUon 
lor  purpo,iee  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
suriince  proiided  by  part  B  of  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.'; 

"(3)  Secutms  4(a)  and  6(a)  are  each 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence :  "The  immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  plan  for  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance provided  by  part  B  of  title  XVin  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act.',  and 

■(3)  Section  9  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  suhsectton ; 

"  'If )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ot  law,  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  any  pay- 
ments of  Government  eoatrlbutlona  under 
section  4  or  6  of  this  Act  from  any  person 
when,  in  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
such  person  Is  without  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  contrary  to  eqiUty  and  good  con- 
Bdence.'- 

"(bl  The  amendments  made  ijy  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  t)ecome  effective  on 
January  1,  1971  ' 

Mr,  DUtSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Coii.mittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dtn-sjai. 

Mr,  DULSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits. 

The  amendment  proposed  is  identical, 
with  a  single  change,  to  the  health  bene- 
fits bill  passed  by  this  House  July  9. 1970. 
on  a  record  vote  of  284  to  57. 

The  change  to  which  I  refer  Is  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate  provision  fixing 
the  Government's  contribution  to  the 
health  benefits  premium  cost  at  40  per- 
cent, whereas  the  House-passed  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  50-percent  Government  con- 
tribution. 

Presently,  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion is  equal  to  approximately  24  percent 
of  the  total  premium  cost,  leaving  the 
employees  to  l>ear  the  excessive  burden 
of  paying  the  other  76  percent. 

Ml'.  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  original  House  version  is  fully  Justi- 
fied and  tliat  an  equal  sharing  of  pre- 
mium costs  between  the  (3ovemment  and 
its  employees  would  be  both  fair  and 
consistent  with  what  is  being  done  in 
modern  private  enterprise. 

Hottrever.  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
I  feel  that  a  Gove.nment  contribution 
rate  in  excess  of  40  percent  catmot  be 
finally  approved  and  become  law  this 
year. 

Accordingly.  I  strongly  recommend 
adoption  by  the  House  of  the  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Our  health  benefits  bill  HJl.  16968. 
in  this  form  represents  a  Ions  step  in  the 
right  direction— a  step  that  is  overdue 
and  will  at  least  partly  correct  an  In- 
equity under  which  our  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees  and  retirees  have 
labored  for  the  past  decade. 

The  SPEAKER  The  ouestJon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  bv  the  "entlcman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  DA»tM,si . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  amendmisnt,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to, 
Tbe  SPEAKJER.  The  Cleik  wUl  mSKOX 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  ««  Home  with  such  amendmenis  as  may  PROVIDINQ    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

of  the  bill  have  bo«n  adopred,  and  tht  previous  qiiesUon  qP     H.R.     11913.     COMMUNICABLE 

The  CTerk  read  as  foUows-  '"»"  *^  «"«i'J"«'  «  oramd  on  iiu-  i=ill  "na  DISEASE  CONTROL  AMENDMENTS 

xuev^ieiiLicau  »  luiiuwo.  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  oF197n 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:    'An  Act  to  intervening   motion   except   one   motion    to  '-'^    '""' 

Increasa   the  contribution   by    the   Federal  recommit  After  the  p««ag»  of  BJi.  ITOBa.  the  Mr.  BOUJNG.  Mr  Speaker,  by  dlrec- 

Ooremment  to  the  coat  of  health   benefits  committee  on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Com-  Hg^  gf  tj,e  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 

inaurance.  and  tor  other  purpoaea.  •  merre  !hill  be  ditcharged  from  the  further  iiimi«p  Pcsnliitlnn    1128  and  ask  for  Its 

The  amendment  to  the  UUe  was  agreed  consideration  or  the  biu  S.  3558,  and  it  shall  f^!rr^,^!Ti~r:rr^S^^\,tt![r^ 

to  thcu  be  in  order  In  the  Hou3.  to  move  to  '""IDf**!?  consideration. 

A  moUon   to  reconsider  was  laid  on  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ci  the  The    Clerk    read    the    resoiunon    a.', 

tJi»  table  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereol  tho  lOIIOWS: 

provisions  contained  In  HR    17983  as  psssecl  H.  Res.  11J9 

^^■^^^^^^"^^  by  the  House  Resolrcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  CONTROL  Missouri  Is  recognized  for  1  hour.  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 

Mr    STAGGERS    Mr    Speaker,  1  ask         Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .yield  30  union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (HJi. 

unanimotis    consent   to    take    from    the  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Teimes-  11913)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 

Speakers  table  the  bill  cS.  1933>  to  pro-  see,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  Act  to  provide  authorization  for  grants  for 

vide  for  Federal  raUroad  safety  hazard-  "?5  "IS^L'Tkrw  of  no  controversy  S^^e^thich'  s^T ^e^cSSJUr  t^h.°*h?U 

ous    materials    control,    and    for    other        Mr.  Speaker  I  know  of  no  controversy  ,„a  ,h,i,  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 

purposes,  with  the  Senate  amendments  on  this  bill.  It  is  an  open  rule,  provldmg  ^^  ^  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 

thereto,  dLsagree  to  the  Senate  amend-  for  1  hour  of  general  debate.  It  Is  a  bill  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  ot 

ments.  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  that  has  been  before  the  Congress  be-  tho  committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign 

by  the  Senate  fore.  I  therefore  reserve  the  balance  of  commerce,  the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amend- 

The  SPEAKER   Is  there  objection  to  my  time.  m^nt  under  the  nve-mlnute  rule.  It  ahaU  be 

the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  West         The  SPEAKER  The  genUeman  from  "»  order  to  ctmslder  the  amendmew  In  the 

Virginia    ,Mr.    Sraoc^s-l^e    Chair  Termessee  is  r^ognl^d.  ^c^'^-.Vo'^^l'Jk'tjr:^^^-^''!,^' 

hears  none,  and  appomts  the  foUowing         Mr    QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  ^^^  ^^^  pTiDie<l  in  the  bill  as  an  original 

conferees:     Messrs.    Staggers.    Friedex.  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  bin  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 

DtMciXL.  Springer,  and  Devike.                        Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution   1194  flvcmlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 

__^^^^^_^_^  makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  HJl.  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 

17982  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  report,  the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  general  debate  ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ,  ,^«  "-JS"^"'^""' '!  Ve*^'?'  ^t"Sron°"a';.y''Tm"endmrnrX.i:«'°  in  'tS: 
unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the  1  year— through  flscal  1971— theflnanc-  committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bin  or  corn- 
Speakers  table  the  bUl  'H.R.  11833>  to  'ng  provisions  of  current  law  with  re-  ^^,^  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in  spect  to  the  Corporation  of  Public  sumte.  The  previous  question  shaU  be  eon- 
order  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  Broadcasting.  sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bin  and  amend- 
the  construction  of  solid  waste  disposal  A  permanent  sj-stem  of  flnancinp  was  menu  thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
faclliUes.  to  improve  research  programs  not  proposed  when  the  corporation  was  tervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
pursuant  to  such  act.  and  for  olher  pur-  created  in  1968.  Since  that  time  funds  ^^H^'^e  of°H  R  mn  tCcoSZtt^on 
poses,  with  senate  amendments  thereto,  for  the  operaUons  of  the  corporation  {^te^^sTaSd  mei^  CoJ^«S^^  ^ 
dLsagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  have  come  from  two  sources:  Appropri-  d,«.harged  from  the  further  consideration 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate  »ted  funds  and  private  gifts  or  grant*.  of  uj,  bin  S.  226*.  and  it  ahall  then  be  in 
thereon.  The  bill  authorizes  130  million  for  1971  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objec'ion  to  *hd  also  authorizes  an  additional  appro-  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
the  reoue-it  of  the  lentleman  frcni  West  Prlatlon  of  up  to  tS  million  which  could  bUl  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
v2r^  'mt  StJgcees??  T^e  Chlir  only  by  used  to  m»tch  gifts,  grants,  and  "»"'»'«>  '■>  HJt  11913  a.  pa-»d  by  the 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  foUowlng  o'her   private   contributions.   Thus   the  "ouse. 

conferees:     Messrs.    Stagcers.    Jarxak.  corporation's  budget  for  the  year  could  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Rogers  ot  Florida.  Sprikoer.  and  Nelsen.  ™*^  **"  "tllUon.  fjllsaourl  is  recognized  for  1  hour, 

^^^__^^^                              The  corporation  is  particularly  active  jjf  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 

in  two  fields,  program  development  and  minute*  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION  tnterconnecUon  of  the  independent  pub-  ,,p,,riinir  which  I  vleld  mvaelf  such  time 

OP  BR.  17982.  CORPORATION  FOR  Uo  television  stations.  The  corporation  ^f;if/,!!^Lfi 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  hRs  assisted  in  the  funding  for  the  de-  "  Mrspe^er  I  know  of  no  opposition 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec-  ^r^^I".™'  "^  ,?''°^"S!!!i°  °.^  "Sesame  ui  this  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of 

Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  can  up  ?'''?*'•    '•^f  ^''^''S"'  children  s  program.  ^^  j^^ 

House  Resolution   1194  and  ask  for  lib  "J'  °0"  Involved  In  negotiatioiis  with  j^  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 

immediate  conslderaUon,  A^»  T-  on  a  rate  structure  with  re-  ^^^^  j^  .ecognlied. 

fol^^s""'    "'"    '"^    '"°"'"''"    "  SSc^"^   parOoipTt^rpu^lif  Tele'^  Mr.  LATTAJ^r.  Speaker.  Uke  the  gen- 

H  Ra.  1194  vision  staUons  into  a  nationwide  hookup  tleman  from  Missouri,  I  know  of  no  op- 

Be«,i,«i  Thafun^  the  adcotion  of  this  fo'  Programs  of   major  Interest.  This  position  to  this  rule,  but  I  would  Just  like 

re5ri^it^h"irinord".SrZve',^  n-twork    is    expected    to    connect    166  to  point  out  that  this  bUl  authorize  a 

the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  public  television  stations.  3-year  program   to  continue  the  Bght 

of  tho  wiioie  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the        The  committee  report  makes  clear  that  arainst    communicable   diseaae   In   the 

Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bin  tH.R.  some  permanent  form  of  financing  for  the  United  States. 

ITSaa)   to  amend  the  Communications  Act  the  corporation  must  be  developed  soon  Authorizations  contained  In  the  bill 

of  1934  to  provide  for  a  one-year  extension         t^^^  ^re  no  minority  Views.  are  as  follows: 

of  financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Ptibllc           *    w«„      -,      #,,  *», -1-   t.    a        t-i »*i.».w4« 

Broadcasting     After    g«^l    debate,    which  ,  {   '""'«   °°.^^,"   ^'^'i^   !?"   ""'j  "»""  ^^-                                                "'"^ 

Shan  be  confined  to  the  bin  and  shall  con-  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  Hrae,  and        1970  »S0 

anue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  1971    76 

divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  snd  Mr.  BOLLING.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  move  1*72   - 90 

ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  the  previous  question  on  the  resolution.  Funds  appropriated  will  be  used  by  the 

^h.u  r,^d  fram.'nSe^'r""thTflv'e"        I^«  ^'^^^  question  was  onlered.  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Wel- 

minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  -he  ccn-         T*"*  resoluUon  was  agreed  to.  fare  to  make  grants  to  the  States,  and  to 

sideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the         A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  local  authorities  with  State  approval,  to 

Committee  ahau  rlae  and  report  the  bill  to  the  table.  assist  in  financing  disease  control  pro- 
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grains.  The  diseases  to  be  combated  u- 
clude  TB.  veneral  disease,  rubella,  mea- 
,aes,  polio,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  whooping 
cough,  and  RH  disease.  These  are  ca- 
pable of  prevention  by  vaccination.  Grant 
funds  are  generally  used  to  purchase 
vaccines  and  pay  personnel  used  to  stall 
vaccination  programs  where  they  are 
needed. 

The  bill  tends  to  reestablish  to  some 
degree  the  old  category  grants  which,  in 
the  health  field,  were  generally  elimi- 
nated by  the  passage  in  1966  ol  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  which  combined 
mto  one  program  a  large  number  of 
category  grant  programs  In  the  field.  The 
theory  was  that  the  States  themselves 
were  the  best  Judges  of  what  areas 
needed  first  priority  treatment.  It  Is  true 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  his  budget  presentation 
has  earmarked  specific  amounts  In  a 
number  of  areas— but  would  Congress 
give  him  a  blank  check?  Category  grants, 
which  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose, 
are  much  more  restrictive  than  an  ear- 
marking for  budget  presentation  pur- 
poses. 

The  administration  opposes  the  bill  for 
this  reason  as  evidenced  by  the  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
Uie  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OF  FOJANCING  FOR 
CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTINQ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
jp  the  bill  tHJR.  179821  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
lor  a  1-year  extension  of  financing  lor 
the  Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  In  the  House  as  in  the 
Comni.ttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEj\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.  17983 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreirntativet  0/  J/ie  tended  Ststes  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUa  Broadcasting 
Financing  Act  of  1970". 

Sic.  a.  Subeeotlon  (k)  of  section  396  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396 
(kl )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  the 
sum  of  49.000.000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  the  sum  of  (30,000,000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
the  sum  of  S30.000.000. 

"(2>  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  paragraph  {!)  of  this 
suluectlon.  there  are  authorized  to  tw  ap- 
propriated for  payment  to  the  Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
amounte  equal  to  the  amount  of  totsU  grants, 
donations,  t)equeata,  or  other  oontrlbtitlona 
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Ondudlng  money  and  the  (air  market  value 
of  any  property)  from  non-Pcderal  sotirces 
received  by  the  Corporation  under  section 
39eigl  I2MAI  of  this  Act,  during  such  fiscal 
year;  except  that  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  not  exceed 
45.000.000." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  17982  would  pro- 
tide  for  a  1-year  authorization  of  ap- 
propi-lations  for  tlie  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  Under  the  bill,  not 
more  than  $30  million  could  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  An  additional  amount  of  not  more 
than  S5  million  would  be  authorized  to 
match  gifts,  grants,  and  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing is  a  bipartisan,  independent,  non- 
profit corporation  which  was  established 
under  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967.  Its  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
15  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
ttie  Senate.  No  more  than  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  The  President  of  the 
Corporation  is  John  W.  Macy.  Jr.,  who 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  know 
personally. 

Under  its  charter,  the  Corporation  has 
tliree  principal  lunctlons — 

First,  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
programs  of  high  quality  for  presenta- 
tion over  public  radio  and  television 
stations: 

Second,  to  assist  in  the  ectablishment 
and  development  of  a  system  of  inter- 
connection for  such  stations,  and 

Third,  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  such  stations. 

To  state  Its  purpose  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent way.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Corpora- 
tion must  help  in  developing  high  qual- 
ity program  matter  to  be  presented  over 
the  190  or  more  public  TV  stations  and 
over  400  public  radio  stations  which 
cover  most  of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corporation  Is  charged  with 
a^i5ting  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  public  broadcasting  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify  a  matter  that 
iias  been  the  source  of  some  conftision, 
let  me  say  that  the  term  "public  broad- 
casting station, ■■  refers  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  which  many  persons  «tlll 
refer  to  as  educational  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. The  term  "public"  is  considered  to 
be  much  more  descriptive  of  their  opera- 
tion than  "educational"  since  almost  all 
such  stations  present  more  than  instruc- 
tional progrtunlng.  In  fact,  most  such 
stations  present  a  wide  variety  of  high 
quality  programing  directed  at  all  age 
groups. 

The  Corporation  has  been  fully  opera- 
tional tor  about  a  year  and  a  half  now 
and  in  that  time  its  accomplishments 
have,  I  think,  been  impressive. 

It  has  been  instrumental  in  beginning 
tlie  development  of  national  television 
production  centers  in  Boston.  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles.  Pittsburgh,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Through  grants  and  contracts  it 
has  assisted  in  the  development  and 
presentation  of  particular  programs  and 
series  of  programs.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  these  activities  is  "Sesame 
Street,"  a  program  developed  and  pro- 


duced by  the  Cliildren's  Television  Work- 
shop. ITils  series  was  designed  for  pre- 
school children  of  low-income  families.  It 
consists  of  142  programs  which  in  many 
areas  are  shown  several  times  a  day.  The 
series  had  its  first  run  during  the  1969- 
1970  school  year  and  the  results  have 
been  most  encouraging.  It  is  estimated 
that  tietween  six  and  seven  million  chil- 
dren saw  the  program  each  day  over  the 
200-odd  television  stations  showing  it. 
Childien  who  watched  the  program  have 
been  tested  and  have  shown  measure- 
able  educational  advancement  as  a  re- 
sult of  watching  the  "Sesame  Street" 
series. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate  to  assist  in 
developing  a  system  of  interconnection 
the  CPB  has  established  the  Public 
Brt>adcasltng  Senlce.  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, which  will  provide  interconnec- 
tion for  public  television  stations.  Na- 
tional Public  Radio,  another  nonprofit 
corporation,  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide for  interconnection  of  public  radio 
stations  and  to  develop  programs  for 
presentation  over  those  stations. 

The  Corporation  has  established  a  sys- 
tem of  general  support  grants  which  are 
made  directly  to  public  broadcasting  sta- 
tions to  assist  them  in  better  serving 
their  public.  These  grants  are  expected 
to  range  between  $12,500  and  (32,500  for 
television  stations,  depending  on  such 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  station  and  the 
population  served.  In  the  case  of  public 
radio  stations,  these  grants  will  amount 
to  $7,500.  These  funds  can  be  used  as  the 
stations  see  fit  for  equipment,  personnel, 
programing,  or  to  meet  other  needs  of 
the  station. 

The  Corporation  also  has  established 
a  fellowship  program  under  which  prom- 
ising mdividuals  are  given  stipends  to 
work  and  studj'  in  areas  that  will  better 
prepare  them  to  work  in  the  field  of 
public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  results  of  the  Corporation's  activi- 
ties are  already  living  up  to  earUer  prom- 
ises, and  that  considerable  progress  Ues 
ahead,  subject  only  to  the  availability  of 
sufficient  financing  to  permit  the  Cor- 
poration to  meet  its  potential  for  public 
benefit. 

Already,  because  of  the  Corporations 
action,  local  stations  are  stronger,  and. 
more  Importantly,  are  now  offering  their 
vlewere  and  listeners  superior  programs, 
able  to  compete  in  attractiveness  with 
the  offerings  of  commereial  broadcasters. 
The  key.  of  course,  to  successful  pro- 
graming that  win  attract  audiences  Is 
money  Guided  by  a  bipartisan  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Corporation  Is  showing 
that  more  than  full  value  is  received  for 
fimds  that  have  already  been  made 
available. 

However,  In  the  future  the  Corpora- 
tion must  have  a  workable  permanent 
financing  plan.  We  intend  to  »ee  that 
it  shall  get  one.  I  am  told  that  efforts 
are  now  imderway  in  the  Corporation,  at 
the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
.sioii  and  in  the  administration  to  de- 
velop such  a  plan  promptly.  The  bill  sub- 
mitted bf  the  administration,  which  I 
and  the  gentleman  from  UUnols  (Mr. 
Sprihger)  Introduced  iH.R.  16338). 
would  have  provided  an  open  end,  3- 
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year  authorization  (or  the  Corporation. 
The  committee  has  trimmed  tills  back  to 
1  year  In  order  to  maUiUin  tsore  direct 
overslcht  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  permanent  plan  for  ilnanclng 
the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  give  the  legislation  their 
consideration  and  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ftill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
quite  imdcrstand  why.  on  page  1  of  the 
bill,  there  ls  authorized  lo  be  appro- 
priated S9  million  lor  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1939.  and  J20  million  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  Why  is 
tliis  language  contained  in  the  bill  since 
both  fiscal  years  have  expired? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  »nll  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gboss"  this  is 
merely  repeatma  the  law  as  It  Is  no'v. 
Perhaps  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  BaoYHiLL'  can  explain  why  it 
was  kept  in  the  h:ll  in  tiil.s  form.  The  gen- 
tleman is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcomioiitee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolma. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
:hank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

the  only  thmg  we  did  was  to  add  the 
language:  and  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  the  sum  of  S30.00O.0OO." 

That  IS  all  we  added  to  the  act.  m  ef- 
fect, in  that  particular  section  We  did 
not  strike  any  languai^e  in  that  .section. 
AU  we  did  was  add  that  language. 

It  could  ha\e  been  done  differently.  I 
agree,  but  this  was  the  way  it  was  done. 
The  total  eflect  i-i  to  add  the  authoriza- 
tion for  1  fiscal  year  for  this  prograii'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words- 
Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  correctly  imderstand 
that  thl£  bill  authorizes  $30  million,  and 
that  we  may  ignore  the  $9  million  and 
the  S20  million  figures  contained  In  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  V'injinla. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  date  for  the 
other  iias  parsed.  We  added  the  S30  mll- 
lioa  m  order  to  keep  it  in  contmuity. 

It  la  $30  millioii  plus  15  million,  the 
gentleman  shotild  understand.  The  $5 
million  is  from  matching  grants  which 
might  come  in  from  private  aouroes. 

Mr    3ROYHIIX  of  North   CaroUna. 
Mr   Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
froro  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
We  can  stilke  that  language,  but  by 
lesYing  It  m  there  it  shows  the  history 
of  what  has  been  done  In  the  past. 

Mr  GROSS.  H  the  gentleman  telLs 
me  the  bill  authorizes  t30  million,  plus 
the  15  million  in  tile  next  paragraph,  (or 
a  total  of  $35  million.  I  certainly  accept 
his  statement.  I  was  nonplused  by  the 
additional  language  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
of  West  Virginia  iMr.  8tacgi«s>.  Is  it 
proposed  to  go  on  in  perpetuity  appro- 


priating to  these  so-called  educational 
television  projects?  Is  this  television  and 
radio,  or  Just  television? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  ts  television  and 
radio. 

As  I  said,  when  the  administration 
sent  its  bill  up.  which  I  introduced,  it 
was  (or  3  years  with  an  open  end  au- 
thorization. The  committee  In  its  wisdom 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  perma- 
nent financing.  Public  broadcasting  has 
proposed  a  means  of  financing  this  pro- 
gram, but  the  administration  has  not 
yet  OKd  it  We  have  to  wait  on  the 
administration. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  pretty  certain,  that 
by  next  year  we  will  liave  a  plan  to  fi- 
nance public  broadcasting.  That  is  why 
the  bill  is  for  only  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  will  have  a  plan  to 
finance  It? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  In  hopes  the  gen- 
tleman would  say  we  were  going  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  subsidizing  edu- 
cational ulevision.  From  what  I  have 
seen  it  is  carrying  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda, at  least  in  this  area.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  revenue  derived  now  from 
educational  TV.  or  is  there  advertisinB 
on  educational  TV? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  There  is  no  adver- 
tising whatsoever.  It  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  am  I  looking  at  on 
Channel  20?  Is  WITTA  not  an  educa- 
tional station? 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Channel  20  is  a  conunercial  station.  The 
educational  channel  in  this  area  is  Chan- 
nel 26. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  carries  no  adver- 

ti-smgataU? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  going  on  in- 

definitelj-    subsidizing    educational    TV 

ivnd  radio,  is  that  correct? 

}Ar.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  oay  to  the  gontlcnian  tiiat.  whether 
It  be  local.  Slate  or  Federal,  tax  moneys 
have  been  gomg  into  educational  televi- 
sion M>  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
about  this  man — Woestendiek  or  some- 
thing of  that  kmd.  who  was  lired  from 
one  of  the  educational  TV  stations  in 
Wastuugton,  DC.  What  was  his  salary? 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  pronunciation  of  his  name  I  believe 
is  Woestendiek.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  hear- 
ings that  we  held  in  our  subcommittee. 
In  fact  we  held  this  bill  up  until  we  went 
mto  this  g.ntlemans  release  from  the 
local  educational  broadcasting  station  in 
i^rreat  depth.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  section  of  the  hearings.  The 
gentleman's  salary  as  I  recall  it  Is  listed 
in  here.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  amount 


but  It  i£  in  the  neighborhood  of  atioul 
S3S.000  to  $40,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  pay  pretty  good 
salaries  in  tliis  educational  television 
Uial  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, do  they  not? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  there  is  also  a  very  excellent 
^tudy  in  this  hearing  record  concerning 
the  overall  contributions  made  to  educa- 
tional and  instrucUonal  television  by  the 
Federal  Government.  You  will  find  it  is 
.1  very  small  percentage  and  that  State 
and  local  governments  contribute  far 
moie  to  educational  and  instructional 
televi.sion  and  public  broadcasting  than 
does  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  1  do  not  know 
whether  that  helps  or  hurts. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  Just  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  follower  in  contributions  to 
this  program  nationwide  over  the  yean. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  is  something  on  the 
order  of  the  bill  that  the  House  Just  ap- 
proved, requiring  the  States  to  put  up 
more  and  more  matching  funds.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  requirement  by  the  Fed- 
eriil  Government  for  matching  funds  is 
liilling  the  .soub  of  the  taxpayers  all  over 
U'.i.s  country.  I  am  (jppo.sed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  stated  this  is  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  committee  hoped  that  by  the 
time  we  got  through  another  year  we 
could  have  some  type  of  long-range  fi- 
nancing program  that  we  could  present. 
We  cannot  promise  that.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  was  not 
making  an  Ironclad  promise  but  certainly 
we  on  the  committee  are  going  to  work 
toward  that  end  and  hopefully  we  can 
come  up  with  a  program. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing is  a  federally  chartered,  private,  non- 
profit Corporation  created  to  promote  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
noncommercial  television  and  radio  sys- 
tems. 

PUSPOCES 

First,  to  strengthen  loctU  public  broad- 
casting stations  so  that  they  may  better 
ser\'e  their  community: 

Second,  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
an  effective  national  interconnection 
system  for  both  public  television  and  ra- 
dio— the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  and 
National  Public  Radio: 

Third,  to  augment  the  national  Inven- 
tory of  programs  by  improvine  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  local  stations:  and 

Fourth,  to  support  the  total  pubhc 
broadcasting  system  through  activities 
such  as  talent  development,  audience  re- 
search, and  public  information. 

BASIC   PACTS  ABOGT   PUBUC   UOAIKABTXNG 

-ras.cvifiioN 

Number  of  stations,  199. 

Location:  EX-ery  State  in  the  Union 
exafpt  Alaska.  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

CDverage:  PTV  signals  reach  74  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

Audience:  Based  on  research  October 
1969.  an  estimated  24  million  persons 
watch  PTV  each  week  

Types  of  stations:  86  VHP;  112  UHP. 
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Number  of  stations.  400.  Number  quali- 
fied for  CPB  grant  assistance.  92. 

Location:  Every  State  except  Missis- 
sippi, in  which  four  stations  are  presently 
being  constructed. 

Coverage:  Radio  signals  cover  an  esti- 
mated 75  percent  of  our  population. 

Audience:  No  accurate  figure  is  avail- 
able, but  conser\atively  estimating,  ap- 
i:roximately  120  million  people  are 
reached  by  pubhc  radio. 
Types  of  stations:  25  AM.  431  FM. 
Station  ownership:  Public  television 
and  radio  sutlons  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  nonprofit  community  organiza- 
tions, universities.  State  authorities,  local 
municipalities,  and  school  systems. 

Programing:  Programing  includes  In- 
.structlonal  courses,  as  well  os  programs 
that  are  educational  In  a  broader  sense. 
Public  broadcasting  schedules  carry  a 
mixture  of  public  affairs,  mu.sic.  the  arts, 
drama,  and  self-improvement  programs 
for  the  community  as  well  as  instruction- 
al messages  to  classrooms.  About  49  per- 
cent of  the  average  broadcast  day  Is  de- 
voted to  instructional  work. 

rVNDINC    FOR    THr    CORPORATIO.N     FtJB    PDBUC 
BSO&DCASTtNC 

The  Corporation  is  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimient  and  by  private  sources. 
In  fiscal  1970,  its  total  budget  was  $17.4 
million  of  whlcli  $15  million  came  from 
the  Government. 

APPBOXmATS    BUDGET    BBEAKDOWN 

Local  public  radio  and  TV  general  sup- 
port grants.  $3,500,000. 

Locid  puWlc  radio  and  TV  program 
production  competitions.  $807,000. 

Television  programing.  $5,500,000. 

Radio  programing.  $441,000. 

Interconnection  charges.  $4,200,000. 

Improving  quality  and  training  of  local 
station  personnel.  $600,000. 

Administrative  costs.  $1,600,000. 

COBPOBATION    FOB    PUBLIC    BROAOCASTIHC    MAJOH 
ACTIVTTIES:     1970 

Creation  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service,  the  first  nationwide  regular  in- 
terconnection faculty  for  public  televi- 
sion stations.  PBS  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization. The  Corporation  lead  in  its 
formation  and  is  its  chief  source  of  finan- 
cial support. 

Creation  of  National  Public  Radio, 
which  will  serve  as  tlie  primary  national 
program  service  of  public  radio  stations 
NPR  will  produce,  acquire,  and  distribute 
radio  programs  and  related  materials 
over  a  plaimed  interconnected  radio  net- 
work. CPB  also  finances  NPR. 

With  the  aid  of  a  6-month  planning 
grant  from  the  D.S.  Office  of  Education, 
created  the  Public  Broadcasting  Envl- 
romnental  crisis  facing  our  Nation. 

Provided  general  support  for  national 
program  producers  such  as  NET  and  the 
Children's  Tele\islon  Workshop — ^the 
producers  of  Sesame  Street. 

Establishment  of  TV  production  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  for  national 
programing. 

CDBPOnATlON    lOR    PUBLIC    BBOADCASTTNC    BOARD 
MEMBBBS 

Frank  Pace,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  CPB;  president.  International 
Executive  Service  Corps.  New  York.  N.Y. 


Joseph  Beime.  president.  Communica- 
tion Workers  of  America.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert  Benjamin,  chairman.  United 
Ai  tisls  Corp..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Albert  L.  Cole,  chairman,  the  Reader's 
Digest.  Pleasantville.  NY. 

Michael  GEiiimlno.  Jr..  president,  Co- 
lumbus National  Bank.  Providence,  R.I, 

Saul  Haas,  chairman  of  the  board. 
KlRO.  Inc.,  Broadcast  House,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  editor  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  Houston  Post. 
Houston.  Tex. 

Joseph  Hughes,  i-ice  president.  T.  Mel- 
lon &  Sons.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian.  Jr..  chairman. 
MIT.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thomas  Moore,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Ticketron.  Inc.. New  York, NY. 

Prank  E.  Schooley.  director  of  broad- 
casting, University  of  nilnois.  Urbana. 

m. 

Jack  ValentI,  president.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America.  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

John  Hay  Whitney.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Jack  Wrather.  Wrather  Corp.,  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif. 

One  vacancy. 

DBDC   EDUCATION    P«OJECT 

Public  TV  station  WQED  in  Pitts- 
burgh, with  CPB  .support,  is  undertaking 
a  series  of  drug  education  programs. 
These  programs  will  first  be  presented 
locally,  tested  as  to  effectiveness,  revised, 
and  then  presented  nationally  over  the 
Pubhc  Broadcasting  Service  beginning 
m  eariy  1971.  The  project  has  three  as- 
pects. Programs  will  be  prepored  for: 

First.  Genera!  audiences.  Parents  and 
children,  viewing  at  home,  in  prime  time. 

Second.  Academic  inservice  training. 
Programs  for  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  school  board  members,  to  be 
presented  In  mid-altemoon  time,  or 
whenever  these  special  but  important 
audiences  can  see  them  most  conven- 
iently. 

Third.  Children  in  school.  These  pro- 
grams, most  difficult  of  all  to  do.  will  be 
seared  for  youngsters  between  9  and 
about  13.  for  viewing  in  school.  They  will 
emphasize  information  and  prevention, 
not  rehabilitation. 

The  Corporation  has  budseted  $500.- 
000  for  drug  education. 

PUBLIC    BBOADCASnilO    EMvaOKMINT   CINIU 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Environment 
Center  was  established  by  the  Con>ora- 
tion  for  Public  Broadcasting  m  May  1970 
with  the  aid  of  a  $600,000  planning  grant 
from  the  US.  Office  of  Education.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  develop 
programing  to  foster  a  national  under- 
standmg  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  his 
environment  as  a  means  to  keeping  the 
balance  between  tlie  two  intact.  To  this 
end,  the  Center  will: 

First.  Produce  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams for  target  audiences  in  the  general 
public; 

Second.  Produce  material  for  class- 
room use  and  associated  teacher  training 
material:  and 

Third.  Develop  manpower  training 
programs  to  provide  labor  for  inspec- 
tion, detection,  and  remedy  of  environ- 
mental problems. 


The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  grant  has 
helped  support  an  initial  6-month  plan- 
ning effort  for  the  Center,  which  will  de- 
velop a  pilot  (or  a  radio  and  television 
series  called  "The  Quality  of  Life."  In 
this  early  stage,  the  Center  has  begun 
work  on  the  tasks  it  has  set  for  Itself, 
which  include  settmg  up  a  reference 
library.  Identifying  its  target  audiences, 
identifying  possible  production  sources, 
and.  most  important,  exploring  avenues 
for  the  public's  participation.  The  key  to 
the  Center's  efforts  is  the  quality  of  life — 
it  is  not  as  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment per  se  as  it  is  with  living  in  that 
environment.  The  Center  hopes  to  in- 
form the  public  so  that  it  will  take  action 
to  improve  its  environment.  The  Cor- 
poration has  budgeted  $1  million  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Environment  Center 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  Mr.  SPRINQER  <at  tlie  request  of 
Mr.  BaoYHiLL  of  North  Carolina)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcosd.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  was 
created  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
creation  of  more  and  better  programing 
for  the  growing  numl)er  of  television 
and  radio  stations  owned  by  community 
organizations,  universities.  States,  cities, 
and  school  systems.  These  stations, 
which  ore  speiUoUy  licensed  by  the  FCC 
to  provide  educational  and  cultural 
material  to  the  viewing  and  listening 
public,  free  of  commercial  connection, 
have  come  into  existence  In  nearly  every 
State.  Most  SUtes  have  combined  them 
into  networks  for  the  dissemination  of 
this  particular  type  of  programing.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  199  teleinsion 
stations  in  this  category:  86  of  them  are 
VHP  and  112  UHF.  Radio  stations  num- 
ber 460. 

'When  the  Corporation  was  authorized 
by  Congress  there  were  many  of  us  who 
had  some  misgivings  about  the  course  it 
might  take.  Safeguards  were  built  Into 
the  legislation  to  make  certain  that  it 
would  not  get  out  of  hand.  No  doubt 
these  precautions  were  Justified  and 
may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  com- 
mendable record  which  is  being  made  by 
the  Corporation  thus  far.  I  think  it  is 
well  to  say  that  the  people  who  have 
been  selected  to  organize  and  run  this 
Corporation  have  been  dedicated  and 
capable  people.  The  results  in  the  short 
time  it  has  been  in  existence  m  the  light 
of  the  inevlUble  problems  of  Initial  or- 
ganization have  been  remarkable.  Pro- 
gram production  and  origination  has 
been  encouraged  In  all  ports  of  the  coun- 
try. Promising  talent  has  been  helped 
to  improve  and  grow. 

Funds  to  support  the  work  of  the 
Corporation  have  come  from  several 
sources.  As  might  be  expected  at  this 
stage  of  its  development  the  bulk  of  the 
money  has  come  from  appropriated 
funds.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  $16  million  was 
appropriated  and  an  additional  $2.4  mil- 
lion was  supplied  by  public  subscription 
and  foundations.  The  amounts  Included 
here  as  public  subscriptions  does  not 
take  into  account  the  many  other  mil- 
lions contributed  by  the  general  pubUc 
to  build  and  sustain  the  stations  them- 
selves. As  programing  improves  more  of 
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this  volunteer  money  will  apuear.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  bill  which  has 
ljc€n  reported  bjr  our  committee  Includes 
an  authorization  for  S3  million  which 
is  subject  to  matchirs.  The  Corporation 
can  acquire  a?  much  of  this  money  as 
it  can  obtain  from  outside  sources.  This 
is  a  great  Incentive  for  effort  in  this 
direction  and  great  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  le:id  hnanclal 
support. 

In  addition  to  the  seed  money,  the  bill 
pro\ides  authorization  for  S30  million 
for  flscal  year  1971  Although  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Corporation  would 
have  preferred  a  somewhat  longer  au- 
thorization, the  committee  felt  obligated 
to  restrict  it  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
work  out  a  permanent  financing  plan  for 
this  whole  operation  We  have  been  tell- 
ing the  House  each  time  the  matter  ap- 
pears here  that  a  permanent  plan  ii 
being  demanded  It  has  not  yet  appeared 
and  we  feel  that  the  long-range  good  of 
the  whole  effort  depends  upon  our  con- 
tinued Insistence  that  this  problem  be 
solved.  Although  I  would  not  try  to 
claim  that  by  doing  what  we  recommend 
her«  today  that  beyond  any  doubt  a 
satlsfactorj  plan  foi-  permanent  Bnanc- 
ing  will  be  ready  1  year  from  today. 
I  do  claim  that  it  wUl  be  done  earlier 
because  of  our  continuing  pressure. 

Purely  educational  programing  is  gain- 
mg  rapidly  because  of  the  work  of  the 
Corporation  Most  of  the  daytime  hours 
on  these  stations  is  spent  In  direct  class- 
room-type education  or  preliminary  edu- 
cation efforts  for  preschoolers  such  as 
Sesame  Street  Much  more  can  be  done 
m  tills  area  and  much  more  can  also  be 
accomplished  in  the  fields  of  art.  drama, 
and  self-improvement  programs.  The 
Corporation,  I  am  glad  to  say.  seems  to 
be  using  the  resources  it  has  m  sensible, 
progressive  ways. 

Another  effort  being  carried  forward 
by  the  Corporation  Is  the  creation  of 
communication  links  between  sUtlons 
and  the  State  networks  of  public  broad- 
casting sutions.  Programs  or  events 
which  have  the  greatest  impact  and 
value  if  shown  simultaneously  can  be 
arranged  if  the  means  exist  to  bring  the 
material  to  all  stations  mteresled  in  dls- 
lilaylng  it.  Special  anangements  with 
The  Bell  systems  are  almost  complete  to 
determine  the  ccst  of  the  system.  Sta- 
tions are  under  no  obligation  to  accept 
any  particular  programs  or  to  show  them 
at  any  given  time  but  some  material  will 
be  useful  if  available  while  it  is  current. 
The  Corporation  is  making  this  possible. 
The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing has  thus  far  been  a  soimd  Investment 
and  a  modest  one  at  that.  I  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  apiroved  by  the  Bouse. 
Mr  TIBRNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967. 
the  Congress  amended  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  by  establishing  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  assist  in  establlsh- 
mg  educational  programs,  to  facilitate 
educational  program  availability,  and  to 
aid  the  operation  of  educatlonl  broad- 
casting facilities.  Thus,  the  CorporaUon 
for  Public  Broadcestlng  came  into  being. 
The  Pubhc  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
crtabllshed  the  CPB  because  It  was  in  the 
public  Interest  to  encotirage  the  grtmth 


and  development  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  and  television,  including 
the  use  uf  such  media  for  instructional 
purposes.  It  is  clear  that  the  CPB  has 
done  its  Job  well  in  these  ci-ucial  forma- 
tive years.  There  are  199  educational 
television  statioia  and  460  educational 
radio  stations  The  TV  stations  are  serv- 
ing every  State  m  the  Union  except  Alas- 
ka. Wyoming,  and  Montana.  The  radirj 
outlets  are  in  every  State  except  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  CPB  has  been  able  to  do  its  job 
because  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize the  flnaucins  needed  to  date  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  It  is  on  that  pomt 
that  the  problem  arises.  The  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  sought  to  afford 
maximum  protection  to  educational 
broadcasting  from  extraneous  interfer- 
ence and  control.  It  it  clear  from  the 
hearings  on  the  bill,  that  the  best  way 
t_'  achieve  this  freedom  from  interfer- 
ence would  bt  through  a  plan  of  long- 
term  permanent  financing  for  the  CPB 
This  w  as  the  goal  which  the  Congress  was 
seeking  when  it  first  authorized  the  CPB 
tf>  get  underway.  It  is  1970,  and  such  a 
plan  has  s^tlll  not  been  enacted. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  HR.  17982. 
merely  authorizes  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Itaancing  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  The  bill  authorize^ 
an  appropriation  of  $30  million,  plus  up 
to  J5  million  for  matching  private  con- 
tributions and  grants  for  flscal  1971.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  for  two  rea- 
sons: First.  I  support  the  efforts  and 
commend  the  accomplishments  of  the 
CPB  and  thus  believe  we  should  continue 
to  fund  It.  Second,  I  have  cosponsored 
this  bill  because  it  Is  only  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  funding. 

The  original  bill  that  was  sent  to  tlie 
Commimirations  Subcommittee  In  1970 — 
HH.  16338 — called  for  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  fundinti  I  opposed  tliis  lengthy 
extension  on  the  grounds  that  Congress 
Initially  set  up  CPB  with  the  idea  that 
long-term  financing  would  be  provided. 
But,  a  workable  plan  for  such  financing 
has  not  come  forth.  If  we  in  Congress 
authorize  a  3-year  authorization,  we  will 
be  guaranteeing  that  the  necessity  of  a 
long-term,  permanent  finance  plan  will 
pass  for  3  more  years  This  would  be  a 
travesty. 

We  In  Congress  should  not  let  3  more 
years  pass  without  an  adequate  long- 
term  financing  plan  which  will  permit 
the  Corporation  to  be  free  of  governmen- 
tal procedure  and  administrative  regu- 
lations that  are  Incompatible  with  Its 
purposes.  We  should  avoid  the  oversee- 
ing of  the  CPB's  day-to-day  operations 
that  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  annual  budgeting  and  appropria- 
tions procedures. 

The  bill  before  us  today  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  and  I  hope  It 
will  be  pa.'ised  by  the  House,  not  to  show 
a  lack  of  commitment  to  the  corpora- 
tion— but  as  an  effective  means  of  en- 
couraging the  administration  to  propose 
a  plan  of  permanent  financing.  H.R. 
17982  is  an  Interim  method  of  financing 
for  the  CPB. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
\-1de  permanent  financing  for  the  Cor- 


poi-atioii  for  Public  Broadcasting.  The 
onginal  draft  of  the  bill  Is  the  result  of 
a  .-  tudy  which  the  CPB  conducted,  at  my 
request,  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
m  jnicatious.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  early  in  1971 
on  this  bill,  so  that  1  year  from  now 
Cjugress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  viable  long-term  financing 
i^lan.  I  regret  that  this  report  was  not 
completed  earlier,  so  as  to  allow  the  Sub- 
■  cmmittee  on  Communications  to  hold 
hearings  in  1970  on  such  a  proposal.  Sim- 
ilar requests  for  reports  have  been  made 
by  me  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  to  the  Department  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare.  I  re- 
gict  to  say  that  neither  group  has  offered 
any  intensive  or  mnovative  study  or 
lUans  to  meet  the  need  lor  permanent 
financing  lor  the  CPB. 

This  piece  of  legislation  would  amend 
l!ie  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
lor  permanent  financing  for  the  CPB. 

A  pubUc  broadcasting  fund  would  be 
(..published  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

The  fund  would  be  created  and  main- 
lamed  on  a  continuing  basis  by  deposits 
cf :  Kirst.  revenue  from  an  excise  tax  on 
ti-.e  value  uf  radio  and  television  receiv- 
ing sets  at  the  manufacturer  or  importer 
level  and 

Second,  funds  In  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  match  non-Federal  con- 
tributions or  piyments  to  all  elements — 
ihB  Corporation,  stations,  and  so  forth — 
in  the  public  broadcasting  system,  with 
the  matching  amount  t>ased  on  a  formula 
calculated  to  slmiulate  and  Increase 
iuch  non-Federal  contributions  or  pay- 
ments, 

.\11  moneys  In  the  fund  would  be  ipay- 
able  at  the  beginning  of  each  flscal  year 
to  the  Corporation. 

The  Coiporation  believes — 

This  pUin  15  b«t  able  to  provide  necae- 
fu-y  nu&ncmg  under  the  particular  condi- 
nons  required  lor  public  tiroadcastlug  and 
most  likely  to  be  found  acceptable  by  the 
COQgresa,  the  public,  and  the  parties  alTecCed 
by  it.  However,  each  plan  so  far  identified — 
iucludlQg  this  one — has  its  shortcomings. 
Should  new  suggestions  emerge,  the  Corpora- 
tliiu  would  be  glad  to  consider  them  la  place 
uf  or  as  modiQcatlons  to  the  plan  outlined 
liere. 

Mr,  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  register  my 
strong  opposition  to  this  legislation, 

PuiuUng  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  should  be  abolished,  not 
continued.  Its  stated  purposes  and  activi- 
ties read  like  a  blueprmt  for  a  Oovem- 
in^iit  propagiinda  network.  Coupled  with 
the  growing  restrictions  by  the  Federal 
CammunicatloDs  Commission  on  the  pro- 
i;ram  content  of  private  broadcasters — 
of  which  the  recent  decision  against  Sta- 
tion WXUB  in  Media,  Pa.,  Is  the  latest 
and  worst  example— this  brings  us  cloeer 
to  outright  control  of  the  communica- 
tions media  by  those  able  to  influence  the 
Federal  Government  in  their  favor. 

Government  broadcasting  Is  funda- 
mentaUy  inimical  to  freedom.  Every  ad- 
vanced totalitarian  state  provides  tor  full 
government  control  of  the  communlca- 
tloes  media.  As  everyone  should  know  by 
now.    Federal    funding    means    Federal 
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control.  There  should  be  no  Fedenlly 
funded  broadcasting  network. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions at  House  Resolution  1194  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (3.  3558) 
to  amend  tlie  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  continued  financing  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  SenaU 

bin. 

MonOH  orrwKO  >t  lu.  araocsw 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  dTAOons  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  -"f^'"g  claoie  of  S.  SS&S  and  Insert  m 
Ueu  thenof  the  provisions  of  HJL  ITSsa.  as 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  17982)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


COMMUNICABLE  DISEAflE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAOOBBS.  Mr.  Spcidcer.  I  call 
up  tbe  bill  <HJl.  11913)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
authorization  tor  grants  for  communi- 
cable disease  control,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Cleit  Ttaa  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  tram  West 
Vlr«lida? 

There  was  no  oblection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
B.R.  11913 

Be  II  enoctot  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  0/ 
RefmentaUva  of  the  United  StsMi  o/ 
America  in  Omfrm  tuetnbled.  That  thla 
Aot  may  be  elt«  as  tbe  "Oommunlcalda 
Disease  Control  Amendmenta  of  1900". 

CaASTTS    KM    COMMX7K1CAB1.K    BCSEaBX    COmaOL 

SR.  3.  fleetloa  Ml  of  the  PubUo  Bealtb 
Servle*  Act  (41  U.B.C.  3041  Is  anxoded  t>y 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  cubfteetjon : 

■(0)  (1)  Tl»r»  ar«  hereby  authulsed  to  be 
appropilatsd  •«O,O00,IX)0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1B70,  and  S7S,O0O,000  S<r 
tbe  fiscal  rear  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
(90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  I»7S.  to  enable  the  SecrelBry  to  make 
trrants  to  etatee  and.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Slate  health  autnorlty.  to  poHtlaal  sub- 
Ulvlaluns  or  ln£trume&cailclea  of  ttia  Staftea 
;Lnder  this  subcaotlon.  In  the  award  of  auch 
grants  Che  Secretduy.  in  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate regulations,  shall  give  consldera- 
llon  to  the  relative  extent  of  tSie  oommunl- 
cable  disease  prot>lexna  and  to  the  levels  ot 
performance  m  preventing  and  controlling 
sui<i  dlseasas  Such  grants  may  be  tasd  to 
pay  tbatt  porUon  of  the  ooat  of  oommuzU- 
cable  rtlsnnee  control  pro-ams  wtilcb  is 
reasonably  attributable  to  (A)  puzohaas  of 
CXVI 19<1»— Part  33 


vaccines  or  other  agent*  needed  to  protect 
thoee  portions  of  the  populatian  determined 
to  be  epldemlologlcallj  Important  to  the 
control  or  prevention  of  communicable  dla- 
iiimi  and  (B)  salaries  and  related  expenses 
of  addttlonal  state  and  local  health  penoa- 
nel  needed  for  planning,  organlaatlanal.  pro- 
mououal.  and  other  epldesniologle  acUvltlas 
in  oonneoUon  with  such  ptograma.  Includ- 
ing atudlea  to  determine  the  communicable 
disease  control  needs  of  communlUes  and  the 
means  of  best  meeting  ffuch  needs  and  per- 
sonnel and  related  expenses  needed  to  main- 
tam  addinon&l  epldenuologlo  and  la/oonlBory 
survelUanoe  occasioned  by  such  programs. 
"(3)  [or  Um  purposes  oi  tbls  sulissctloo — 
"(A)  a  'ooarniuiilcable  dlaeese  control  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  which  is  dealgned  and 
conducted  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  nationwide 
effort  against  tuberculosis,  venetsal  disease, 
rubella,  measles.  pollomyeUtls.  dlpbtherla. 
tetanus,  whooping  cough  and  other  ocen- 
munlcable  dlsesssn  which  are  transmitted 
from  State  to  State,  an  amendable  to  re- 
duction, and  which  are  dtftsnnlned  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Bsalth  Counoll  to  b«  of 
aatlonal   nignlf c^*"^**,   and 

"(B)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Bloo.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Terrltor;  ot  the  Pacific 
TfflandT.  the  Virgin  i«i*«*rt«  and  tbe  IMstnot 
of  ColwniUa. 

"(3)  Payments  nnd«  this  whssctinn  may 
be  made  in  advanee  on  tiie  basts  of  eati- 
matec  or  by  way  of  rfimhilisamvnt  with  nec- 
essary adjustments  on  account  ot  tmdet- 
payments.  or  overpaymenta.  In  such  uutall- 
meats  and  on  such  terms  and  condluoos  as 
the  Seovtsry  finds  nsoeesary  to  carry  out 
:he  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  lUe  Becivtary,  at  the  request  ot  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  thla  aubasctloo, 
may  reduce  the  money  grant  to  such  rsdpl- 
ent  by  the  lair  market  value  of  any  suppUes 
(Including  vaccmes  and  other  preventive 
agents),  or  equipment  furnished  to  such 
recipient  and  by  the  amount  of  the  pay.  al- 
lowances, traveling  eipensss.  and  any  other 
cccts  \n  coniMctlpn  with  the  detail  of  an 
ofllcer  or  employee  to  the  recipient  when  the 
furnishing  of  such  supplies  or  equipment, 
or  of  the  dstAU  of  such  officer  or  employee 
(as  tbe  esse  may  be) ,  la  fee  the  oonrenlenoe 
of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recipient 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
under  this  subsection  Is  made.  The  amount 
by  which  any  such  grant  is  so  reduced  ahaU 
be  available  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
ol  the  costs  Incurred  m  furzilshing  tlie  sup- 
pUes, equipment,  or  personal  servloes  on 
which  the  reduction  of  such  grant  is  baaed, 
but  such  amount  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
cf  the  grant  to  such  recipient  and  shaU, 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (S)  of  th« 
subsection,  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to 
suoh  sgsacy. 

"(&)  Nettling  In  this  sutiseotion  shaU  ilnut 
or  otherwise  rsstrict  tbe  use  of  funds  which 
ore  granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  poUtical  sub- 
dlvl&ion  of  a  state  under  other  provisions 
uf  this  Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which 
are  available  for  the  conduct  of  communica- 
ble disease  control  programs  from  being  used 
In  connection  with  programs  saUsted  tbiough 
grants   under   this  subsection. 

"(6)  Under  this  autwectlon,  the  Secretary 
shall  t>e  required  to  submit  an  snnnal  re- 
port on  performance  m  preventing  and  ooa- 
trolling  oommunlcabls  diseases." 
couMrrmc  sjcamiMSirr 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
tbe  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment ;  Strike  out  all  after 
tbe  enacUng  clause  and  Insert: 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cltad  as  the  "Com- 
mumcable  Disesse  Control  ftmsndmsnta  at 
iae»". 


oasinB  poa   coMjctmic^atx  ciaXAsa  oomaoL 
Sac.  3.  section  317  of  tbe  PubUc  Beallh 
Service  Act  (43  tia.C.  344)  U  amended  to  read 
aa  foUowa: 

"costmTHicaai.x  dsxssi  contbol  smo 

VaOCIHSTmN    SSSISTAMCX 

"Sac.  317.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  bs  sppropnatsd  t3o.oao.000  for  the  fiaeal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1970,  and  »76.000.000 
for  the  flscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1S71,  and 
490.000.000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  sndlng  June  30. 
1973.  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  States  and.  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  health  authority,  to  political  subdi- 
visions or  Instrumentalities  of  tbe  States 
under  this  subsection.  In  the  award  of  such 
grants  the  Secretary  ahail  give  oonslderatlon 
to  tbe  relative  ertsnt  of  the  problems  relating 
to  one  or  more  of  tbe  diseases  refertsd  to  m 
subeecUon  (b)  u)  and  to  the  levels  of  per- 
formance m  preventing  and  controlling  such 
dlseasee.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for  mset- 
ing  the  coat  of  communicable  disease  control 
programs,  mcludmg  the  cost  of  studies  to  ds- 
tannine  the  oommunlcable  rtiseass  oontrol 
needs  of  communities  and  the  nwani  of  best 
meeting  such  nesds. 
■'(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(1)  a  'communicable  disease  control  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  which  is  designed  and 
conducted  so  as  to  contzltmte  to  national  pro- 
tection against  tubercuioais.  venerea]  disease, 
rubella,  measles.  Rh  disease.  poUomyellus. 
dlpbtherla.  tetanus,  whooping  cough  or  other 
commxmlcsble  diseases  wlilch  ore  transimtted 
from  state  to  Stale,  are  amenable  to  reduc- 
tion, and  which  are  determmed  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  recomnaendatlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council  to  bs  of  na- 
tional significance,  and 

"(3)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Bloo,  Guam.  Amsnean 
Samoa.  tlM  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Vli^m  ?■'■"*<■,  and  ths  XMstriot 
uf  Columbia. 

"(e)  Payments  under  this  section  may  bs 
made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
Just^ients  on  account  of  underpaymenta,  or 
overpaywksots,  m  such  Invtsllmsnts  and  on 
such  terms  and  eondiuoos  as  ths  Sscretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  sect  inn 

"(d)  Ths  SserMaiy,  at  tbe  itquwt  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  undsr  this  ssotlon,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  supplies  (mcludmg  vaccmes  and  other 
preventive  agents) .  or  equipment  furmshed 
to  such  recipient  and  by  tbe  amount  of  the 
pay.  allowances,  traveling  expenses,  and  any 
other  costs  m  connection  with  the  detail  of 
an  officer  or  employee  to  tbe  rsolplent  when 
ths  furnishing  of  such  suppUes  or  equip- 
ment, or  of  tbe  det&U  of  such  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee (as  the  cass  may  l>e) ,  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  and  at  the  request  of  such 
recipient  and  for  tlie  porpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
under  this  section  is  made.  Tlie  amount  by 
which  any  such  grant  is  so  reduced  sbaU  be 
available  for  payment  by  the  secretary  of 
the  o(Mta  Incurred  m  furnishing  the  suppUes. 
equipment,  or  personal  services  on  wmch  the 
reduction  of  such  grant  Is  based,  but  such 
amount  siiall  be  dsemed  a  part  of  the  pastt 
to  suoh  recipient  and  shaU,  for  the  purpoaas 
of  subsection  (c).  be  deemed  to  have  bean 
paid  to  such  agency. 

"  (e)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  ths  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  to  a  state  or  to  a  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  under  other  provisions  ot  this 
Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  communicable  dis- 
ease control  programs  from  being  used  in 
oooneotlon  with  programs  asBistsd  through 
grants  under  this  seotlon. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  anntial 
report  to  the  President  for  submlaslan  to  the 
Congrasa  on  the  effectiveness  of   sctivltlee 
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&mxt«<l  under  Una  section  In  preventing  ftnd 
controlling  oommuxucable  dlsesaee. 

"(g)  Nothing  ID  thu  section  ih*U  be  oon* 
strued  to  require  eny  State  or  itny  poUUeal 
subdivision  ur  liistrunient*:ity  of  &  Sute  to 
have  ft  communlcsble  dlaease  control  or  vec- 
cmetion  program  which  would  require  »ny 
person  who  object*  to  such  treatment  to  be 
treated,  or  to  have  any  ctilM  or  waKl  ot  his 
treated." 

Mr.  STAOOERS  i during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  tsk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Rscoau, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  West 
Virglnl&T 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDBdXinS    1 U    THE    COMlirrTKX    AWUVDMBifT 
OFTE2ZD    BT   KB.   STAGCnU 

Mr.  STAQGESiS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofler 
three  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  tJlc  comiruttee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  STA^Mirae:  On  page  4.  line  34. 
strike  out  "1988"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereol 
"1970". 

On  page  6.  line  3.  strike  out  "264"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereol  "34Tb". 

On  p«^e  5.  begmmng  In  line  7,  strllce  out 
"•30,000.000  lor  tbe  Oscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  Staugersj. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  Just 
passed  were  technical  amendments,  and 
I  would  like  to  explain  them  just  a  little 
bit,  because  the  Srst  amendment  juit 
changed  the  title  of  the  blU  to  read 
'Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1970."  The  second  was  to  correct 
an  incorrect  reference  to  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  third  strikes  out 
the  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
since  that  fiscal  year  has  already  expired, 
and  the  bill  carries  authorizations  lor  2 
..ears.  It  Is  a  very  important  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  comes  with  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize a  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
for  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
grams, with  J75  milUon  authorized  for 
that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1911.  and 
$90  million  for  fiscal   1972. 

Tills  is  not  a  new  program.  In  1955. 
Congress  established  the  PoIlomyeUtis 
Vaccine  Assistance  Act,  which  was  ex- 
tended through  1962,  at  which  time  the 
program  was  expanded  to  provide  ftmds 
to  combat  other  diseases  in  addition  to 
poUo.  The  program  was  continued 
through  June  30. 19«8,  but  was  permitted 
to  expire  at  that  time  on  the  theory  that 
the  program  of  grants  to  the  States 
under  section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  would  stiffice  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  preventing  and 
controlling  communicable  diseases, 
Elxperlence  since  1968  has  shown  that 


this  hope  was  a  false  one,  since  our 
hearings  demonstrated  clearly  that  com- 
municable disease  programs  have  been 
funded  at  far  less  than  adequate  levels, 
and  we  face  the  possibiUty  of  epidemics 
m  some  of  our  cities  today,  particularly 
among  the  poor. 

The  progrum  set  out  in  this  bill  will 
supplement  the  programs  provided  for 
In  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  through  providing  specifically 
designated  appropriations  dealing  with 
communicable  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs.  The  programs  which 
can  be  funded  imder  this  bill  include 
programs  against  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  rubella,  measles.  poUomyeUtls, 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  whooping  cough  or 
Rh  disease,  as  well  as  an>-  other  disease 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  finds  to  be  a  major  public 
health  problem  that  is  susceptible  of 
practical  elimination  through  vaccina- 
tion or  other  preventive  agents. 

The  cheapest  possible  form  of  medical 
caie  Is  prevention.  Every  dollar  spent  in 
prevention  of  disease  provides  multiple 
savUics  In  the  costs  to  our  society  of 
Illness,  not  to  mention  permanent  dis- 
ability of  the  111  person  and  frequently 
tmbom  children  as  well. 

Our  committee  was  unanimous  In  re- 
porting the  bill  to  the  House,  and  we 
urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
our  dlstmgulshed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  '  Mr.  0»oss> . 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  time  this  bill  Is 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  It 
appears  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1971  will  be  gone.  So  why  is  the  $75 
milUon  not  reduced  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  will  say  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  has  al- 
ready passed  the  other  body  and  we  hope 
to  set  It  passed  and  to  conference  next 
week  and  have  It  liecome  law. 

Of  course.  I  am  sure  when  it  goes  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
they  will  take  into  consideration  that 
part  of  the  year  has  passed  by. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  House  fioor  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
want  to  rely  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  everything  or  not  as 
much  as  I  respect  that  committee.  I  think 
we  ought  to  place  some  reliance  and 
financial  resixmsibility  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committees.  I  have  no  intention  of 
voting  for  authorizing  bills  calling  for 
$75  million  on  the  assumption  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
out  of  the  bigness  and  goodness  of  their 
hearts  in  behalf  of  tlie  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtr>-.  will  reduce  that  amount.  They 
do  not  always  do  that. 

I  repeat — a  quarter  or  nearly  a  quarter 
of  this  fiscal  year  is  gone — and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  au- 
thorize $75  mlUion  for  the  lull  fiscal  year 
1971  which  began  on  July  l,  1970. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  The  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  In  the  month  of 
May.  It  has  taken  all  this  time  m  trying 
to  get  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  for 
many  diiferent  reasons.  But  we  have  it 
here  now. 
The  other  body  passed  It  a  long  time 


ago.  1  am  sure  the  authorixatioQ  will 
not  be  used  if  It  is  not  needed.  It  depends 
on  the  seriousness  of  what  Is  Involved 
here.  This  will  be  brought  out  before 
the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  serious  problem  and  It  af- 
fects your  family  and  my  fainily  and  all 
the  women  and  childien  In  America.  It 
affects  aU  individuals  in  this  land — or 
It  could  affect  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $165 
million.  Is  this  all  the  money  that  Is 
beiiui  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  communicable  diseases? 
Mr.  STAOOERS.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Could  we  get  some  kind  of 
handie  on  how  many  more  mtlllnnii  of 
doUaiB  are  being  spent  and  by  what 
agcnelee  or  departments  of  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  The  other  iKocrams 
are  handled  by  the  same  department — 
HEW.  There  will  have  to  be  a  correla- 
tion by  Qm  Defiartment  on  this.  They  will 
sjjotllght  these  problems  as  ther  see 
them.  There  may  be  communicable  dis- 
ease problems  right  now  that  they  have 
cleared  up  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  other  sections  they  are  ex- 
pecting epidemics  and  some  have  already 
developed.  That  Is  the  reason  for  this 
amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  expecting  epi- 
demics of  venereal  diseases? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  They  already  have 
them. 
Mr.  OROSS.  Epidemics? 
Mr.    erTAOOERB.    Well    almost    and 
many  of  these  diseases  have  certainly 
spread. 

Mr.  ruXJERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  in  1968  there 
were  431,000  new  oases  of  gonorrhea  al- 
ready. For  1969,  the  figures  are  in.  there 
were  494,000  cases.  This  Is  continuing 
with  an  Increase  at  the  rate  ot  about  15 
percent  a  year.  Prom  1965  when  there 
were  atxiut  300.000  cases,  we  ate  now  at 
the  600.000  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  those  figures  portray  a  serious  situ- 
ation, but  after  all  there  are  200  million 
people  to  this  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man, too,  OLlght  be  toterefited  to  know 
that  the  Increase  to  measles  this  year 
over  last  year  is  100  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOE3tS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROOE31S  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  BR.  11913.  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Control  Amendments 
of  1970.  and  this  Nation's  mato  program 
of  preventive  medicine. 

Man  has  for  centuries  dreamed  of 
eUmtoatlng  killer  diseases,  and  then,  as 
our  sciences  developed,  we  put  an  end  to 
such  diseases  as  the  plague.  In  Just  this 
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century  we  have  developed  cures  for.  or 
vaccines  against,  such  one-time  killers 
as  polio,  measles,  smallpox.  German 
measles.  TB.  and  venereal  diseases. 

We  look  with  great  satisfaction  and  not 
too  little  smugness  at  what  American 
medlctae  has  brought  us.  But,  I  think,  we 
are  looking  at  our  medical  problems  to 
the  area  of  communicable  diseases  with 
a  little  too  much  apathy  and  smugness. 
We  know  that  we  can  prevent  measles 
and  polio.  But  both  are  on  the  rise  be- 
cause we  have  not  carried  out  a  proper 
vaoctoation  program.  In  fact,  we  heard 
during  hearings  that  some  would  have 
us  eliminate  funding  for  this  program 
and  Just  lump  it  in  with  the  partnership 
for  health  program,  thus  allowing  each 
State  to  take  money  Irom  other  ongoing 
programs  for  vaccines. 

I  wish  I  had  the  confidence  to  do  this 
now,  but  I  do  not.  I  feel  that  partnership 
is  not  ready  to  absorb  tbe  Communicable 
Disease  Act  and  that  this  attempt  would 
be  a  disaster. 

We  see  that  States  now  do  not  require 
total  Immunization  for  preschoolers  en- 
tertog  the  first  grade.  In  fact,  23  States 
have  no  requirements  for  immunization 
upon  entering  school.  Tliirty-four  have 
no  requirements  for  measles  vaccina- 
tion, 31  for  polio,  and  27  do  not  require 
smallpox. 

Yet,  there  are  more  than  II  million 
children  susceptible  to  the  United  States 
to  common  measles. 

And  common  measles  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  lightly  as  many  would  have  us 
believe.  In  the  coming  12  months,  there 
will  be  700.000  cases  of  which  5,600  will 
need  hospttalization,  resuIUng  m  a  loss 
of  1.1  million  schooldays.  More  Impor- 
tantly, 250  Will  become  permanently  re- 
tarded and  75  will  die.  Seventy-flve 
deaths  from  common  measles. 

Of  those  retarded,  the  families  or 
agencies  responsible  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $26  million  to  the  care  of  these 
children  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  With 
toflalion  betag  what  it  is.  the  cost  per 
person  may  todeed  double  and  we  might 
actually  see  a  figure  between  $25  and  $50 
million.  And  this,  I  would  remind  you.  la 
Just  for  1  year. 

In  all,  more  than  $40  million  will  be 
spent  by  American  citizens  as  a  result  of 
measles  next  year.  And  this  does  not  to- 
clude  the  more  serious  German  measles, 
or  rubella,  as  It  Is  often  called. 

As  you  know,  the  German  measles,  if 
contracted  by  an  expectant  mother,  can 
result  in  a  birth  delect.  In  fact,  during 
the  epidemic  of  1964.  20.000  cliildren  were 
bom  with  birth  defects,  many  resulting 
m  permanent  mental  retardation.  The 
cost  then  to  the  American  citizens  and 
our  Government  was  estimated  at  $2  bil- 
lion. The  loss  of  life  or  a  child's  mtod 
cannot  really  ever  be  estimated  to  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

According  to  our  best  medical  fore- 
cast and  with  the  help  of  history,  we 
know  that  beginning  next  year,  the 
rubella  epidemic  Is  again  scheduled  to 
hit  the  United  States.  And  we  know  that 
there  are  about  36  million  Americans 
susceptible.  Men  of  medicine  tell  us  that 
the  dollars  we  are  asking  for  still  wlU  not 


solve  the  problem — but  It  is  a  real  at 
tempt  to  do  something. 

Yet,  some  want  to  pass  the  buck.  Some 
here  will  say  "Let  the  States  do  It 
through  the  block  grant  approach."  Un- 
fortunately, the  iiroblem  Is  growing  too 
rapidly  and  we  need  to  zero  to  on  com- 
municable diseases.  This  Is  a  national 
problem.  This  Is  an  area  where  the  magic 
of  our  medictoe  has  given  us  a  weapon 
to  prevent  disease.  If  we  do  not  use  that 
weapon,  it  will  be  an  act  of  grx»s  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
the  power  to  prevent  measles  and 
Rubella.  The  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering can  do  this. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  dtseaww 
which  will  be  paid  attention  to  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Dli>htherla  is  a  problem  of  the  past, 
or  so  we  would  believe,  because  we  have 
about  eliminated  it.  Diphtheria  had  been 
cut  way  down  until  an  epidemic  to  Texas 
put  it  back  on  the  front  page  of  every 
paper  to  Texas  and  to  most  papers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  Texas  as  of  today.  135  cases  have 
been  recorded  for  1970.  TTie  previous  epi- 
demic ot  diphtheria  to  Texas  was  194S 
when  82i^ases  were  reported.  In  all.  there 
have  been  245  cases  reported  across  the 
Nation  as  of  today  for  1970. 

Diphtheria  Is  up  about  160  percent  to 
this  Nation. 
Polio  Is  up  about  136  percent  today- 
Measles  are  up  more  than  100  perecnt 
today. 

And  each  one  of  these  diseases  can 
and  does  kill. 

We  have,  to  addltloo  to  the  humane 
responsihihty.  another  angle  to  oonaider 
when  discussing  this  legislation. 

The  cost  of  Inflation  is  outrageous  to 
this  Nation  today.  Health  has  been  given 
the  short  end  of  the  budget  stiok  and  to 
fact  the  administration  Is  lumping  pro- 
grams together  to  an  attempt  to  save 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
citizen. 

As  a  result,  it  has  become  frightentogly 
evident  over  the  past  2  years  that  health 
is  being  relegated  to  one  of  the  lowest 
priorities  to  the  budget. 

Ttiis  means  Americans  are  not  getting 
the  healtli  caie  that  is  needed  and  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  they  are  pay- 
tog  infiatlonary  prices. 

We  are  contributing  to  Inflation  when 
we  have  the  power  to  keep  people  healthy 
through  immunization  and  yet  do  not. 
It  is  inflation  of  the  first  magnittide  If  we 
can  keep  people  out  of  the  hospital  and 
do  nnt. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  mamr  com- 
municabie  diseases  which  are  not  pre- 
ventable through  immunization.  Because 
of  this  and  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem  to  really  combat  vene- 
real diseases,  we  have  seen  epidemics  to 
most  of  our  major  cities. 

Gonorrhea  has  been  tocreastog  by 
about  15  ijercent  a  year  for  the  past  5 
years  and  in  1968,  there  were  431,000  new 
cases  reported;  494,000  were  reported  to 
1969.  Needless  to  say.  this  represents 
only  a  part  of  the  real  problem. 

Syphilis  Is  also  on  the  rise  at  alann- 
tag  rates.  If  a  person  it  Infected  wRh 
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syphilis  and  la  not  treated,  one  to  200 
wUl  go  bUnd;  one  to  44  will  become  to- 
sane  one  to  25  will  be  crippled  or  toca- 
padtated;  and  one  to  13  will  develop 
heart  disease. 

We  oftai  think  of  tubereulosls  as  an 
extinct  disease.  But  when  two  persoiu 
died  of  TB  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  TB 
became  a  concern  agato — but,  unfortu- 
nately, only  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Yet  more  than  6,000  people  died  ot  TB 
last  year.  And  the  city  ot  New  York  alone 
S)ent  more  than  $40  million  to  1968  to 
control  TB. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  spent  millions — 
even  bilhons — of  dollars  seeking  answers 
that  would  allow  us  to  control  and  elimi- 
nate diseases  as  TB.  measles,  polio,  and 
tbe  Uke. 

If  we  do  not  now  vote  to  continue  this 
program  and  to  see  to  a  that  our  young 
people  are  given  protection  from  these 
diseases  when  we  have  preventative 
ciu^s,  then  all  the  researoh  which  ha* 
preceded  us  will  have  been  for  nothing. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  prevent 
sickness  and  death.  I  can  hardly  see  any 
alternative  to  usmg  this  power  lor  the 
betterment  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uie 
to  add  a  word  of  caution  on  H.R.  11913. 
I  realize  this  legislation  has  strong  sup- 
port and  that  we  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  control  communicable 
dlaease. 

However,  there  Is  a  fear  to  some  quar- 
ters that  this  biU  calls  for  a  duplication 
of  the  efforts  of  the  partnership-for- 
bealth  progrsm  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  states  this 
position  rather  strongly.  They  said: 

New  leglalatlT*  autiurlty  In  Ukls  Said  U 
naltiier  neoeaaary  nor  deslrabl*. 


Ttaer  added: 

nirmnla  grants  under  section  914(d)  may 
be  u»ed  for  the  wlrole  range  of  pubUc  bealUi 
aervloeB.  Including  the  prevention  and  ooa- 
tiol  «  oixnmunlcable  diseases.  SUnUarly, 
project  gianta  under  lecUon  314(e)  are  avmU- 
able  and  have  bean  utuizad  for  eammiml- 
caiile  fHe«^t»^  control. 

The  members  of  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  were  very 
concerned  about  the  tocrease  to  commu- 
nicable diseases  when  we  funded  nearly 
$42  million  this  year,  which  was  $400,000 
over  the  request  and  $854,000  above  the 
1970  appropriation.  Other  funds,  such  as 
those  for  rtUjelia  vaccination,  are  also 
available. 

Tlie  rregtamshr"#"t  of  these  categori- 
cal grant  programs  to  tbe  public  health 
field  may  be  unwarranted  and  possibly 
would  complicate  and  confuse  tbe  grant 
authorizations  we  now  have.  In  addition, 
the  grant  programs  envislotied  to  HJt. 
11913  run  counter  to  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  consolidate  and  simplify  grant 
programs  with  the  goal  of  achieving 
greater  effectiveness  and  tacreased  flexi- 
bility when  distributing  Federal  funds. 

Finally,  even  though  the  authoriza- 
tions are  high — $20  million  this  year  and 
tocreastog  to  $90  million  to  1972—1  am 
not  completely  convtoced  that  they  offer 
a  realistic  prospect  tor  fiscal  security  of 
tbe  grant  programs  during  periods  ot 
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budget  b^  tlgbtenljig  auch  u  the  one 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

I  would  t>r«fer  to  go  abead  with  tbe 
clearly  defined  fonnula  grant  programa 
under  gecUon  314id)  of  the  Public 
Health  Serrlee  Act  which  we  now  have. 
States  are  able  to  use  their  own  Judg- 
ment when  allocating  these  funds  for  the 
control  ol  communicable  dlaeasee.  Dnder 
this  concept.  Federal  aid  In  these  area* 
tend  to  strengthen  rather  than  tnblblt 
the  authoritr  M  State  and  local  health 
agencies  In  the  planning  and  cootrol  of 
their  various  health  programs  and  ae- 
tlvltiea. 

Again,  the  prevention  and  control  of 
communlcahle  disease  must  receive  our 
closest  attention  and  concern,  but  let  us 
make  sure  that  when  we  fund  thase 
monen  «e  do  under  a  grant  oooacdlda- 
tian  progiwn  that  will  assure  an  effective 
Federal-State  paitneiahlp  In  flnanrliw 
public  health  services. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  11913,  Itie  Communi- 
cable Disease  Control  Amendments  of 
1970.  This  measure  would  assist  tha 
States  to  prevent  or  ocmtrol  the  trans- 
mission or  5pre*d  of  dis«««e8  that  can  bo 
controlled.  Bach  diseases  woald  tnolude 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  rubella, 
measles,  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  Rh  disease. 

The  eUmJnaticn  of  ttie  categorical 
grant  approach  to  combat  communlcahle 
disease  has  not  worked  oat.  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  underlonding  or  non- 
existence of  many  programs.  HJt.  1191 J 
would  restore  some  measure  of  control 
to  the  Congress  to  permit  needed  com- 
muiucaMe  disease  authoriaatlons. 

One  persuasme  argument  for  the  need 
for  this  leelslauon  is  the  inoreasa  in  com- 
municable diseases  which  hav«  vaccines 
or  other  preventive  agents.  Flgurea  show 
a  drastic  increa^  in  measles,  although 
this  is  a  disease  «hich  can  be  wiped  out 
by  use  of  a  vaccine.  Moreover,  no  Federal 
lands  are  goin«  toward  th«  purchase  of 
measles  vaccine,  in  spite  of  its  increased 
incidence,  although  measles  la  a  disease 
that  sometimes  brmg  serious  complica- 
ti<ns  such  as  encephalitis,  otitis,  and 
pneumonia. 

Oennan  ■»—"'"  is  f"^>'*^  communi- 
cable disease  that  caa  be  prevented  with 
a  vaccine.  Although  it  brings  only  mild 
discomfort  to  children,  if  caught  by  a 
pregnant  woman  it  can  cause  death, 
physical  dlsabiUty,  and  ""■"'«'  disorders 
to  the  unborn  child.  About  25  percent  ol 
womsi  contracting  German  measles  give 
birth  to  severely  defecuve  childnn.  Dttr- 
mg  the  19M  German  measles  epidemic. 
20,000  children  with  congenitSLl  abaor- 
maiini^  were  boriL  And  it  Is  predicted 
that  there  will  be  another  Rubella  out- 
break shortly. 

Mora  than  2*  milllan  Americans  are 
estimated  to  be  Infected  with  tubercu- 
losis, yet  only  1  million  are  receiving 
treatmeixt  in  spite  of  therapy  that  has 
baen  proven  highly  effective  for  more 
than  95  percent  of  newly  diagnosed 
cases.  Newark  has  the  higbeat  active 
tuberculoElB  rate  of  any  city  with  moie 
than  25O.D0O  poniilation.  although  the 
rtwcn  can  be  controlled  through,  ade- 
quate treatment  for  those  infected  and 
preventive  treatment  for  those  exposed. 


Venereal  dl't^^-^  is  another  communi- 
cable disease  problem.  It  is  on  the  in- 
cline, and  accoimts  for  some  2.400  deaths 
each  year,  not  to  mention  those  who  are 
maimed  or  disabled.  New  Jersey  had  the 
highest  percentage  mcrease  in  infectious 
syphilis  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Although  there  ks  a  poliomyelitis  vac- 
cine, many  youngsters  are  not  receiving 
it.  Census  esiim&tes  show  that  in  1960, 
over  5  mllhon  persons  under  the  age  of 
20  bad  not  received  polio  Immunization. 

Rh  disease,  another  preventable  dis- 
ease, can  lead  to  death,  severe  anemia, 
and  laimdlce  of  infanta.  The  March  ol 
Dimes  estimated  that  one  out  oX  every 
four  women  who  need  the  vaccine  are 
not  leeeiviiii!  It. 

The  foregoing  statistics  provide  leaaon 
enough  for  the  continuation  of  Federal 
oommunlcable  disease  assistance.  Dnfor- 
tunately,  we  have  not  yet  eradicated 
many  diseases  even  though  we  have 
had  the  tools  to  do  so.  HS..  11913  pro- 
vide one  means  of  attaining  the  eradi- 
cation of  diseases  that  can  be  wiped  out, 
and  1  heartily  support  it. 

Tbe  aFEAKBB.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
(ngroaament  and  third  reading  ol  the  bill. 

The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  eogrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Ttae  SPEAKEB.  Tha  questloa  la  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

T]w  question  was  taken;  anil  tha 
Bpcaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
onier  that  a  qoorum  Is  not  preient. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
iB  not  present. 

Tbe  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Armi  wUl  ootUy  absent 
Membes,  and  the  Oerk  will  oaU  the  loU. 

The  qotftlon  was  taken;  and  tiiere 
were — yeas  313,  nays  1,  not  voting  IIB, 
ns  follows: 

(Boa>o.Ml| 
yxas— SI* 


oMtr* 

OUbtrt 

OonsalfS 

OoodllBg 

t.niy 

OrMa,OI«C- 

Gre«a,  T%. 

Ortffln 

cnfliihs 
OroM 
Orovtf 
oubMr 

Que* 

ilalsy 

Halpftm 

Huniitaa 

HlinTT*y~ 


AbUtt 
Abcmetiir 

AdAlT 

Adftnu 
Addabbo 
Albut 
Alexander 
AtulraWK.  Ala. 
Andnwa, 
N.Oak. 
Anuunslo 
Arands 
Aibknok 
Attlty 
AiplnaU 

BuUg 


BnlLMd. 
Belobsr 
DeU.  OiUI. 

BetU 
ilevUI 
Blmgsi 
BlMter 

BUntoD 

ac«n 

Boland 
BoUlnc 
Bow 

Bndemaa 
Bnuco 
ami' 
anakiav 
Broolu 
Brotsnau 
Brown,  CaUr. 


Brown.  Mieb. 
Brown.  Obio 
BrayllUl.  H.C. 
BroyaUl,  Vs. 
BuikkMaa. 
Bmllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Oaiir. 
Brma,  Pa. 
ByrOM,  WU. 
Caimy 
camp 
canat 
Cedabacf 
caamlMrlaln 
caiappell 
Clark 
dauaan. 

I>QnH. 
Clawioa.  Del 
CU; 

Clneland 
OoliAlsn 
OoUJer 
Colllni 
Colmer 
Conablo 
C<jnt« 
Oonyers 
CXitllMt 
Oongklln 
Cia&a 
CulTwr 
Cunnlnabam 
Danlal.  Vs. 
Caniels.  NJ. 
Davts.  wis. 
DtUenback 

Oenn«y 


Dennis 
CMlwlndl 

DtTlD* 

nirklnsnn 

DtOi 

Dtneau 

Oooobue 

Ootn 

Downins 

Oiiljkl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

CckliaHH 

■dtnondson 

Edwaxdi.  Calir. 

Bllberg 

Wiianbam 


Brans.  Colo. 

STlna.Tenn. 

PWtKteUi 

ruoell 

nib 

Flaiier 

noon 

Plowert 

Ptoley 

Pord.  Oaimld  R. 

Fora. 

WUUamO. 
Foxe^nan 
PrellQSlluyscn 
f^ilton,  Pa 
Puqua 


Oailasiier 
Oasnata 
Caydoa 


McFaU 
Mcffnaalli 
McMillan 
Uaddan 


Mann 

Marsti 

Martin 

Matbiaa 

Mauunaga 

May 

Mama 


Hanlay 

Hanaan.  Idabo 

HajTlngtoo 

Haiana 

Harrvr 

Haittngi 

Hatlaaay 

Hawuna 

ileciiiar,  W.  Ta. 

Hectlar.  Maaa. 

Helatodtl 

Kendaxaon 

Uofan 

HoUHald 

ilorton 

Ho^nar 

Bawart 

Hun 

Htmcata 

Hunc 

Hutcbinaoa 

Icbonl 

Jacob* 

jannan 

Jotmaon.  Oallf. 

Johnann,  1^ 

Jooaa,  If  ,0. 

KaMh 

Kastenmalar 


HlcIMl 
MUtva 
MUler.oUo 
MUla 

Mink 


Mlaa 

MUall 

MoUoban 

Montgomary 

Nloornaad 

Molgan 


Maalm 
Moaa 

uurptar.  XU. 

Myers 

Natclier 

Nedsl 

Nelsan 

Nlidulls 

NU 

Obay 

O'Baa 

0*Konakl 

olaen 

O'Naal.  Oa. 

O'NalU.Maai 


aodiuo 
Boa 

Roonay,  N.T. 

Boonay.  Pa. 

Boaentbal 

Itoaunknwala 

Outb 

Roybal 

Buppa 

Rutb 

Ryan 

SaturOald 

Baylor 

schadabarg 

Sohauar 

Sdunila 

Soott 

smplaT 

Sbnver 

Slkaa 

Slack 

aDUtii.aalu. 

amith.  Iowa 

Sn>itb,N.T. 

flprtagar 

Stafford 

stauaxs 

Wanton 

SCaad 

stelger.  Aria. 

atalgar,  wis. 

SUVtlon 

SulllTan 

Symington 

TalooU 

Taylor 

Taiwu*,  Cam. 

Thompaon.  It  J. 
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fdeppa 

Koch 

Kyi 

K|iDa 


LAtU 


Uoyd 

Lultens 
uocukt 
uoctotkar 

McCIun 


Pfttm*n 

FfttttB 

Pn-klns 

FMtla 

Plk» 

Plrai* 

PodeU 

POUoak 
Prarw.  M.G. 

Price,  m. 
PusUukl 


MnTVwIrt, 


Iterlck 

ama,m. 

Baidwlii.T. 

Beuaa 


fjllni42i 
Vander  Jast 

VMllk 
VlCDIttO 

WuBonuaT 
Waidl* 

WaCU 

WhAlIay 

Wlm«bunt 

w&incn 

wutmu 

•ByiTllavwi^ 

WUaon,  Bob 

Winn 

WolC 

Wrlsbt 

Wymtt 


Robwta 

Roblsoo 


WyU* 

TttCM 

Zkax 

Zir»ch 


Anduaon, 
Cmlit. 


Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Ayi«B 
BUTT 

BlAokbum 

BUtntt 

BroCk 


WOT  vouho— 118 

XX>w<Iy  Loweiutetii 

Bdwud*.  Ala.  Lujan 

1.     Bdwante.  La.  McCarthy 

K*ch  UcCuUoch 

TaUos  Maodnnald, 


klaoOrecor 

ktelobar 


Burfca.  Fla. 
Burtaaon.  Tax. 
Burton,  Utah 

BlUh 

Buttoa 

CkbeU 

Carey 

C«Mr 

CeUer 

chuholm 

ClancT 

Corman 

Cowyar 

Cramar 

Daddulo 

Davli.Qa. 

DavKW 

da  la 

Delaoay 

Dant 


nndJov 
nync 
Ponatain 
PrmatT 

mr 

Prladal 

Pulton,  Tans. 

Olatmo 

Olhbana 

Ooldwatar 

Hagan 

HaU 

Hanna 

Haoaan.  Waah. 

Haya 

H«teTt 

Hicks 

Jonaa 

Jottaa.  Ala. 

Jones,  Teon. 

Kalth 

King 

SuyluDftall 

Landgxaba 

Landrum 


unier.  CUlf. 


Uortoa 

Murpihy,  V.T. 

omncer 

Pally 

Pappw 

PhUbln 

Pickla 

Pcmall 

Pitoa.'I^a. 

Piyor,  Ark. 

PunaU 

Quia 

Baaa 

Rtcgla 

St  van 

Boean,  Colo. 

BDuctobuib 

Bounelot 

StOwnnatn 

Scherta 


Bcbwentel 

Stuckey 

White 

SabaUus 

Taft 

Wlgslns 

Slsk 

lliompaon,  <3a 

WUaon. 

Skublta 

Twnnay 

Oiartrsa 

Snyder 

VanDaailin 

Wold 

Stepbens 

Wataon 

Tstron 

Stoksa 

walcfcai 

Touac 

Stubblaaeld 

Whslen 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderaoh  ctf  nUnoU. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Morton. 

tlr.  Burleaon  of  Taxaa  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MeaklU. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr,  Price  of  Taxaa. 

Mr.  AndenoQ  of  Callfonola  with  MT.  Kuy- 
kendaU. 

Mr.  Dant  with  Mr.  PowaU. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  wtth  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Ottlngar  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  rrtedal  with  Mr.  Scharla. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  SkubltB. 

Mr.  Qlalino  with  Mr.  PaUy. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkanaas  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  RtTem  with  Mr  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Ooldwatar. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenneaaaa  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Mooa^an  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  MUlcr  of  California  with  Mr.  Copwger. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr  Buah. 

My  Macdonald  of  Maaaachuaatta  with  Mr. 
Taft. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tenneaaaa  wtth  Mr.  MoCartby. 

Mr.  Oorman  with  Mr.  Walckar. 

Mr.  Caray  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Davla  of  0«or^a  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Burka  of  norlda. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Cdarado  with  Mr.  Bdwarda 
ot  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bt  Oermaln  with  Mr.  LQ]an. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Kach. 

Mr.  Charlu  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bouiaalot. 

Mr.  Whlta  with  Mr.  McCuJlooh. 

Mr.  Van  D*«-lln  with  Mr,  Whalen. 

Mr.  Anderaon  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  Find- 
ley. 

Mr.  Tounc  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  MacOragor. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  EdwardB  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Snydar. 

Mr.  Lowaustaln  wtth  Mrs.  OhlatMlm. 

Mr.  Purcall  wtth  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Schneabell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Sebeltus. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oaoti^a. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Bt^bblefleld  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Htcka  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pappar. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Ayrae. 

Mr.  Fhilbln  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Ho^an  with  Mr  Bchwengel. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Jfinea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kalth. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wartilng«on  with  Mr. 
Stokes. 

Mr.  Olbbona  with  Mr.  Btuckay. 

Mr.  Fraaar  with  Mr.  Reee. 

Mr.  da  la  Oan&  with  Mr.  Oawaon. 

Mr.  CBANE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  ft'as  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ptirauant  to  the  pro- 
vlsionfi  of  House  Resolution  1138,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  FonigD. 
Commerce  Is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the    bill  S.  3264. 

The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
UU. 


MOTBQir    orTEaXS    BT    MS.    STAGCEaS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Sr&OGBas:  Strtka  out 
all  after  tha  enacting  clause  of  8.  33M  and 
tnsart  In  Uau  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.B.    119ia.   as   passed,    as    follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Com- 
munloabla  Dlsaase  Control  Amendments  of 
1970." 
ouurra  roa  coHactmxcABLS  dxbsssb  ooimtoL 

Sac.  3.  Section  317  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (43  n.S.C.  347b)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"COMaCTTNICASIA    DIBEAaX    COKTBOL    AND 
VAOCTNATTON     ASFISTANCZ 

"SBC.  317.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  »76.000.000  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  pnd  »90,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30.  1973.  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  makf  grants  to  States 
and.  wllh  the  approval  of  the  State  health 
authority,  to  political  subdivisions  or  instru- 
mentalltlea  of  the  States  under  this  sub- 
section. In  the  award  of  such  grants  the 
Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  the  re- 
lative extent  of  the  problema  relating  to  one 
or  mora  of  the  dl't*^**^  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  and  to  tha  levels  of  perform- 
ance in  preventing  and  controUtng  such  dis- 
eases. Such  grants  may  be  uaed  fbr  meeting 
the  coat  of  communicable  disease  control 
programs,  including  the  cost  of  studies  to 
determine  tha  communloable  disease  con- 
trol needs  of  communities  and  the  meana  of 
best  meeting  such  need«. 

"(b)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  subaecUon — 

"(1)  a  'commxinl cable  dlaeaae  control  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  which  Is  designed 
and  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  to  national 
protection  against  tuberculosis,  venereal  dla- 
eaae. rubella,  measlea,  Bh  disease.  poUomya- 
lltls.  diphtheria,  tetanus,  whooping  cough  or 
other  communicable  diseases  which  are 
transmitted  from  State  to  State,  are  azne- 
nable  to  reduction,  and  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  to  be 
of  national  stgnlflcaiice,  and 

"(3>  the  term  'State*  Includes  the  Oom- 
monveaJth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Tnut  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  DUtrlet 
of  Columbia. 

"(o)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayments,  or 
OTerpayments.  In  such  installmenta  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
flnda  neecsaary  to  carry  out  Che  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  SecrvUry,  at  the  request  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  sufiplles  (Including  vaccines  and 
other  preventive  agenu).  or  equipment  fur- 
nished to  such  recipient  and  by  the  amount 
of  the  pay,  allowances,  traveling  expenaea. 
and  any  other  costs  in  connection  with  the 
detail  of  an  oOcer  or  employee  to  the  re- 
clplant  when  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies 
or  equipment,  or  of  the  detail  of  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  (as  the  case  may  be) ,  U  far 
the  convenlenoe  of  and  at  the  request  of 
such  recipient  and  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  with  respect  to  which 
the  grant  under  this  section  U  made.  The 
smount  by  wbleh  any  such,  grant  Is  so  re- 
duced abaU  be  available  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  coats  Incurred  In  furnish- 
ing the  supplies.  eqiUpment.  or  personal 
serrloes  on  which  the  reduction  of  such  grant 
Is  baaed,  but  such  amount  shall  be  deemed  a 
part  of  the  grant  to  such  recipient  and  ahaU, 
fcff  tha  purposes  of  subaectlon  (c) ,  be  deemed 
to  have  bean  paid  to  such  agency. 


"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  ahall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which 
are  granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  poUtleal  sub- 
division of  a  State  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are 
available  (or  the  conduct  of  communicable 
disease  control  programs  from  being  used  in 
connecUon  with  programs  assisted  through 
grants  under  this  section. 

"If)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Prealdent  for  sabmlsalon 
to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  activi- 
ties assisted  under  this  section  in  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  communicable  dlseaaea. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  ahall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  poimcal 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  to 
have  a  communicable  disease  control  or  vac- 
cination program  which  would  require  any 
person  who  objects  to  such  treatment  to  be 
treated,  or  to  have  any  child  or  ward  of  his 
treated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <HR.  11913)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GGSfERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  Ulls 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectton. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  nit.  9804.  YUMA  MESA  IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT,  ARIZONA 

Mr.  BOUJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1187  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

a.  RkS.  1187 
Aetolcwd,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
T«solutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Onion  for  the  conal deration  of  the  bill  (HJL 
9804)  to  amend  Public  Law  394.  Eighty- 
fourth  Congraaa.  to  authorise  the  oonsiruc- 
tlon  of  supplemental  Irrigation  facilities  for 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District.  Arlsona. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
oontroUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  UkaCammlttee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  mle. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  tbe  Oommtttee  shall 
rise  and  report  tbe  bUl  to  th«  Houae  wHb 
auch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  coBflid- 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
Ukereto  to  final  passage  without  tntervenlng 
moUon  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
After  the  passage  of  HJl.  9804,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall 
be  disoharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  B.  i3882,  and  It  shall  then 
be  In  order  to  oonalder  tbe  said  Senate  bill 
in  tbe  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  reeogntsed  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Otilo 
iMr.  L*TT»).  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule  and  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
supplementr.1  irrigation  faculties  for  the 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Dis- 
trict in  Arizona. 

This  project  was  originally  authorized 
in  1937  and  reauthorized  in  1947.  Before 
it  wa.<i  constructed  part  of  the  lands  in- 
volved were  converted  to  inlUUry  uses. 
In  1958  the  coiistruction  of  additional 
drainage  facilities  were  authorized. 

The  Yuma  Me.";a  project,  and  several 
other  similar  projects  use  the  Gila  Grav- 
ity Main  Canal.  During  periods  of  peak 
use  the  Yuma  Mesa  systems  do  not  re- 
ceive adequate  water.  This  can  be  eased 
by  the  construction  of  a  regulatory  stor- 
age system  which  can  hold  water  for  the 
Yuma  Mesa  system  and  deliver  It  at 
times  of  low-er  flow  levels. 

Construction  of  this  storage  system  is 
estimated  to  cost  $510,000.  This  wUl  re- 
quire the  installation  of  an  impervious 
lining  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  an  ex- 
isting excavation  and  will  create  a  reser- 
voir with  a  capacity  of  approximately 
1.115  acre- feet.  Prom  repayments  for 
water  use.  the  Secretary  currently  has 
available  $3*4,000,  which  sum  is  avail- 
able for  accommodating  future  drainage 
requirements  under  the  terms  of  the 
original  act. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  use  of  this  sum 
for  the  construction  of  the  storage  sys- 
tem by  authorltlng  the  use  of  the  funds 
for  "irrigation  works  and  facilities."  thus 
broadening  the  purposes  for  which  they 
may  be  used.  The  Federal  cost  of  the 
project  will  be  $384,000.  The  remaining 
cost,  some  $129,000  wUl  be  twme  by  the 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District  and  its  water  works. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  There  are  no  minority 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLDIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  iraolutlon. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie.  ^^^^^^^^ 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIPgRATION 

OP  HJ*.  18987.  MINOT  EXTENSION. 

MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT, 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1 1 89  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoltiUon  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Kas.  1188 

Ruoioed.  That  upon  the  mdoptJoo  of  tUla 
nsomuon  It  *hail  b«  in  order  to  moT«  that 
ttie  Hcmae  re«oITe  Itaelt  into  the  Comjnltt«e 
of  th«  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  at  the 
trmon  for  the  oonsidaratMn  at  tba  bUl  (HJB. 


18987)  to  lUthnrlM  the  Secretiry  of  the 
Interior  to  oooetruct.  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Mlnot  eilenalon  ol  Uie  Garrison  dKer- 
slon  unit  or  the  MlMoun  River  BMln  project 
in  North  DaUoti,  and  lor  other  purpc«««. 
,\fter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  dlvldsd  and  oon- 
troUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranting  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
lor  amendment  tmder  the  nve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conslderaOon  of 
the  bin  (or  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adoptvd. 
and  the  previous  quesUon  shall  be  considered 
BS  oKlered  on  the  bUI  and  aroendmenU 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
moUon  except  one  motion  to  recommit.  Af- 
ter the  passage  of  H.B.  18B87,  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  blU  S.  3808.  and  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strllie  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
blU  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  HJt.  16987  as  passed  by  the 
House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoGcs  I ,  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tht  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
L*TTAi  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
this  rule  and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  faclliUes  to  divert  and  de- 
liver water  from  the  Garrison  diversion 
unit  to  the  city  of  Mlnot,  8.  Dak. 

When  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  was 
authorized  in  1965,  the  city  of  Mlnot  was 
included  as  one  of  the  major  participants 
in  the  municipal  water  function,  with  an 
ultimate  demand  for  over  20,000  acre-feel 
of  water  annuaUy.  At  that  time  the  au- 
thorizing legislaUon  did  not  include  the 
facilities  to  divert  and  deliver  the  water 
to  the  city's  storage  facilities. 

The  city's  water  source  Is  the  Souris 
River  and  neighboring  wells.  Today,  in 
peak  use  periods,  the  city  and  the  nearby 
Air  Force  base  must  ration  their  water 
consumption  This  is  a  totally  Inadequate 
situation,  particularly  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture area  development.  The  city  cannot 
raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction itself  because  of  the  poor  mar- 
ket conditions  with  respect  to  munlclijal 
bonds.  ,    . 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  $12,910,000,  based  on  January 
1969  cost  estimates. 

Two  pumping  stations  will  be  built  to 
lift  water  from  the  Velva  Canal  and  carry 
it  some  10.5  miles  to  the  UvlnKston  Res- 
ervoir, from  where  the  water  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  city's  treatment  plant.  This 
phase  of  the  work  wUl  cost  $10,830,000. 

The  remaining  authorization,  $2,080,- 
000  will  be  used  to  build  a  pipeline  from 
a  recently  discovered  well  field  to  the 
city's  treatment  plant. 

All  Federal  costs  of  construction  will  be 
repaid  by  the  city  of  Mlnot  within  50 
years. 

The  Department  of  Interior  supports 
the  bill.  There  are  no  minority  views. 


Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  prertous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7521.  RIVERTON  EXTEN- 
SION. MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1185  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Rss.  1188 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
7521 )  to  reaulhorlr*  the  Rlverton  eitenslon 
unit.  Mlasourl  River  Basin  project,  to  in- 
clude therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Federal 
reclamation  project,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  Beneral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  biU  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  the  bul  shall  be 
read  for  amentlment  under  the  flve-mlnure 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
ShaU  rise  and  report  the  bHI  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  l>een 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bin  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  moUon  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  HJt.  7631.  the 
Oommltue  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUI  S.  434.  and  It  shall 
then  be  In  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bUl  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  H.R.  7521  as 
pa^ed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Lattai. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  consoUdate  several  re- 
lated but  separate  projects  into  a  single 
enUty— the  Rlverton  extension  unit. 
This  will  place  the  tinit.  a  part  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  on  a  sound 
economic  base. 

New  construction  authorized  by  the 
bill  totals  $11,103,000  based  on  July  I. 
1969.  cost  estimates.  Also  authorized  are 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  measures, 
totaling  $1,013,000.  Pimds  will  be  used 
for  land  and  habiUt  improvement  for 
upland  game  and  mlgratorv  waterfowl. 
Thus  the  total  Federal  cost  is  $12,116,000 
at  July  1969  price  levels. 

The  project  has  a  good  cost-benefit 
ratio,  determined  to  be  1,41  to  1  In  direct 
benefits. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sup- 
ports the  bill.  The  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get questions  whether  this  bill  Is  the  best 
way  to  assist  a  financially  troubled  rec- 


lamation project  and  raises  questions  of 
public  policy  based  upon  the  issue. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tlie  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  10874.  GULP  ISLANDS  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1197  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxa  1197 
Resolveit.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
ot  ibe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Dnlon 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  bin  (H.R.  10874 1 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oulf 
Islands  National  Seashore,  In  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
for  the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values 
St  Ftort  San  Carlos.  Port  Redoubt,  Tan  Bar- 
rancas, and  Port  Pickens  in  Florida  and  Fort 
Massachusetts  In  Mt»l5slppl,  and  for  other 
purpoys.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  oontroUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bin  shall 
be  r*ad  for  amendment  under  tlie  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  snd  report  the  bill  to 
The  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
hare  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
u-ltbout  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


Mr.  BOLUNG,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
this  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  BOLLrNG.  T  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  mejin  the  adop- 
tion of  four  rules  on  four  bills.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  rules  we  will  adopt. 
or  whether  It  Is  planned  to  run  iinOl 
midnight  or  2  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing In  order  to  dispose  of  the  legislation 
made  In  order  by  these  rules  Are  we 
going  to  run  into  the  night  or  does  the 
genOeman  happen  to  know? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  advise  the  gentleman  how  late  the 
House  win  nm  btrt  I  do  understand  that 
we  wUl  attempt  to  adopt  two  more  rules 
after  the  foiir  that  I  hope  we  will  have 
adopted  when  we  finish  this  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  six  or  seven 
rules. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  That  will  be  six.  Then 
I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  take  up  the  matters  made  In 
order  by  these  rules.  I  also  understand 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  there 
Is  little  or  no  controversy  on  any  of  these 
matters.  'When  the  chairman  and  the 


other  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflairs  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  there  was 
litOe  or  no  controversy.  I  think  there 
was  no  controversy  on  five  of  these  bills 
and  there  was  no  controversy  on  the  rule 
on  the  sixth  but  there  was  a  Uttle  con- 
troversy on  the  sUth  biU.  My  under- 
standing is  that  It  is  hoped  by  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  and  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  handling  the  bill  that 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  not  otily  these 
rules  but  also  these  bills  in  an  expeditious 
fashion  this  afternoon  thus  completing 
the  schedule  on  the  whip  notice  and  not 
making  it  necessary  to  meet  tomorrow. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  ex- 
plicit speech  In  behalf  of  adopting  a  long 
series  of  rules.  Does  the  Committee  on 
Rules  plan  to  take  a  vacation  the  rest  of 
the  day  after  having  disposed  of  these 
rules  in  lump-sum  fashion? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  With  the  good  will  of 
the  gentleman,  after  we  have  adopted 
these  rules  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
have  to  call  up  any  further  rules. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HR.  10874  is  to  establish  a  new  na- 
tional seashore  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  to 
be  known  as  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore.  It  will  be  a  prime  recreation 
area  for  a  seven-State  region — Mississip- 
pi. Florida,  Louisiana.  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee— where  some 
23  million  people  reside. 

The  Department  of  Interior  favors  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HR  13001.  NAVAJO  INDIAN 
IRRIGATION  PROJECT 


Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  1 188  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows:  „ 

H  Res.  lies 

Reaolved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  thlR 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
ot  ths  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ^HS.. 
ISOOil  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  IS,  1962 
(78  Stat.  96),  with  respect  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  IrrlgaUon  project.  After  general  de- 
hate,  which  ShaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equailv  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  lanlcln?  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
ths  »>U1  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  concltlslon  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bin  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  snd  report  the  bnl 
to  the  House  with  such  amendmenu  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
Shan  1»  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  und 
amendments  thereto  to  flnal  nasssge  wllhon' 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
-^commit  After  the  passage  of  HR  1 1001 
the  Committee  on  Tnterlor  and  Insular  Affair* 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bm  S  OTS.  and  It  shall  then 
be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike 


out  til  after  the  enacting  clause  ot  the  said 
Senote  bUl  and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  HR.  13001  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boiinio).  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  LattaI.  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
relf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  that 
there  is  no  opposition  to  this  rule  that  I 
know  of.  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  permit  revision  of  the 
previously  authorized  Navajo  Indian  Ir- 
rigation project  on  the  tribes  reserva- 
tion in  New  Mexico. 

The  project  was  originally  approved  In 
1962  It  authorized  an  irrigation  project 
covering  110.030  acres  at  a  cost  of  $135 
million.  The  plan  also  called  for  the  irri- 
gation of  lands  In  eight  adjacent,  feder- 
ally owned  townships  not  a  part  of  the 
rescnation.  Provision  was  made  for  pur- 
cliase  of  these  lands  by  the  tribe  at  their 
appraised  value. 

Subsequently,  these  federally  owned 
Uinds  have  been  found  to  be  imsuitahle 
for  an  irrigation  project.  Alte.Tiauve 
lands  have  been  identified  which  are  also 
adjacent  to  that  part  of  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation which  will  be  irrigated. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  revision  In  the 
original  IrrigaUon  project.  The  federaUy 
owned  lands  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
reservation  and  suitable  for  an  irriga- 
tion project  are  made  avaUable  to  the 
Navajos  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  Navajos 
upon  payment  of  the  appraised  value. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  current 
grazing  permltholdets  on  the  federally 
owned  lands  involved,  if  they  are  taken 
for  use  by  the  Irrigation  project,  will  be 
compensated  by  the  Navajos  for  any 
permanent  improvements  made  by  such 
permitholders. 

Finally,  the  bill  increases  the  existing 
authorization  from  $135  mfflion  to  a  new 
level  of  $206  mUllon.  The  earlier  figure 
was  based  upon  1961  prices,  whereas  the 
new  authorization  Is  based  upon  costs 
as  of  April  1970.  This  new  cost  figure  is 
$178  mlUlon.  The  additional  $28  million 
ir  made  available  to  cover  the  change  in 
plans  necessitated  by  the  expected  trans- 
fer of  Federal  lands  to  the  Navajos. 
which  will  be  irrigated  as  part  of  the 
project. 

The  Department  of  the  Intertor  sup- 
ports the  bill  as  reported- 
There  are  no  minority  views. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  reqiiests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  tjuestlon  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. _ 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATTON 
OP    HJl.    9306,    APOSTLE   ISLANDS 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 
Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  can  up 
House  Resolution  1186,  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resoIuUon.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Auolrcd.  That  upon  the  ftdoptlon  of  this 
molutlon  It  8h»U  b«  In  onJ«r  lo  move  that 
the  Houee  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol  the 
Ohlon  for  the  ooofll<ter»tlon  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
9S0«I  to  prortOe  for  the  eetmbUihment  of 
the  Apostle  laUndfl  NaUonji  LAkeshore  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. .\fter  genera]  debate,  which  shall  be 
oonBncd  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  eiceed  two  hours,  to  l>e  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlDorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  t>e 
read  far  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consldar  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
rfcommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  arlgtnal  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  conalderatlon.  the  Oom- 
mlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
House  with  such  amsndmsnts  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  m  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
qusstlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passa^  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
strucUons.  After  the  passage  of  HJl.  930«. 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fair* shall  l>e  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bin  8.  Ml.  and  It  shall 
then  bo  to  order  In  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  sU  after  the  enacting  cUuss  ol 
the  said  Senate  blU  and  Insen  to  Ueti  thereof 
the  provisions  contAtned  to  H-B.  MOA  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boiuito).  Is 
reooimized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  L«T»).  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  1  know  of  no  oppo- 
sition to  this  rule,  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  opposition  to  this  rale.  There  Is 
some  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  development  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  lakeshore  along  lAke  Su- 
perior In  Wisconsin. 

The  area  is  an  excellent  one  for  a  na- 
tional lakeshore,  containing  beautiful 
beaches.  20  Islands  in  the  lake  on  which 
many  animal  species  live,  and  much 
geological  e\1dence  of  the  glacial  period. 
Including  caves,  caverns,  and  arches 
carved  out  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  area  of  the  park  will  Include  20 
islands  totaling  39.500  acres  and  2.470 
acres  of  land  in  a  strip  .some  1 0  miles  long 
along  the  shoreline.  The  Indian  lands  in 
the  area,  owned  by  the  Red  Cliff  Chlp- 
pewas  as  a  part  of  their  reservation  lands 
are  not  Included  as  the  Indians  strongly 
object.  Some  lands  once  owned  by  the 
Indians  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  are  included  in  the  proposed 
park.  These  lands  are  now  owned  pri- 
vately by  non-mdlans  and  total  over 
1.500  acres  of  the  almost  2.500  along  the 
lakeshore. 


The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
S4.2SO,000  for  land  acquisition  and  tS 
million  for  park  derelopment, 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  administration  do  not  support  the 
legislation. 

Dissenting  views  are  signed  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Ave  members  opposing 
the  legislation.  They  believe  the  bill  vio- 
lates the  Indian  treaty  signed  with  the 
Red  Clift  Chippewa  Tribe  in  1854  and 
also  the  implementing  Executive  order  of 
1856  which  established  the  Red  CUB 
Reservation.  Further,  they  point  out  that 
the  park,  as  contemplated  by  the  bill. 
does  not  comply  with  the  primary  cri- 
teria for  the  establishment  of  the  lake- 
shore  as  a  national  recreation  area. 

They  point  out  that  the  park  will  in- 
clude l.Ml  acres  of  land  Included  in  the 
original  treaty  and  Executive  order.  The 
Indians  strongly  oppose  the  park  be- 
cause they  want  to  repurchase  this  land 
and  return  it  to  reservation  use.  The  park 
will  also  greatly  alter  the  way  of  life  of 
the  Indians  as  It  brings  area  develop- 
ment and  many  visitors  to  it.  These  mem- 
bers believe  that  nothing  should  be  done 
until  the  Indians'  rights  are  protected 
as  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1854. 

They  also  note  that  the  proposed  park 
does  not  comply  with  the  criteria  for 
recreational  area  establishment  and  de- 
velopment in  that  it  is  not  within  250 
miles  of  at  least  30  million  people:  it  is 
within  250  miles  of  only  5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I 
wUl  be  brief,  and  I  will  be  explicit.  There 
is  opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  would  not  want  the  pressures  of  the 
moment  to  prevent  a  thorough  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  today,  even  though  It 
is  the  last  one  on  the  schedule. 

I  am  apposing  this  bill  because  1  think 
it  includes  an  injustice  to  the  people  of 
the  Indian  nations  of  the  United  States 
This  opposition  by  the  Indians  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  telegrams  whlcb  I  bold 
in  ray  hand.  They  are  from: 

Lorette  V  Ellis.  Minneapolis  regional 
vice  president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  Jean  Taylor, 
president.  Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal 
Council.  Inc. 

Walter  L.  Moffett,  second  vice  presi- 
dent. Afflliated  Tribes  of  the  Northwest 
Kamlah  Idaho. 

The  National  Indian  Youth  Council. 
Gerald  Wilkinson.  execuUve  director. 

Buffalo  "nger.  chairman,  Mlccosokee 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida. 

Jacob  Thompson,  president.  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York  State. 

Purcell  Powless.  chairman.  Oneida 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  toe. 

Donald  Wright.  Alaska  area  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Congress  of  Amerlc«n 
Indians. 

Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal  Council,  gor- 
eming  body  of  10  trltjea — the  Onddas. 
the  Winnebagos,  the  Stockbrider  Mun- 
sees.  the  Forest  County  Polowatamles, 
the  Mole  Lake  L*c  Du  Flambeau,  La 
Courte  Grille.  St.  Croix,  Bad  River,  and 
Red  Cliff  Bands  of  Lake  Superior  Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  to  Inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  I  will  say  that  when 
this  bill  does  come  to  us  for  consideration 


later  today.  I  will  offer  an  opportunity 
for  a  quicker  consideration  of  the  bill 
through  an  amendment  which  would 
take  from  the  bill  all  of  the  mainland 
areas  which  are  Included.  The  Inclusion 
Is  objected  to  by  the  Indians. 

This  iimendraent  would  leave  a  lake- 
short  area,  an  area  consisting  of  islands. 
totaling  about  39.000  acres.  If  that 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  if  we  can 
have  an  agreement  on  that  amendment, 
we  need  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  In 
view  of  the  Interest  of  the  Indians  In  this 
legislation.  It  should  have  thorough  con- 
sideration and  all  Members  who  are  pres- 
ent here  should  hear  the  argnment  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

WHT    SHOT7LD    CASaTOa   CLAT    Bt    PWUtTTTWD   TO 

RGHT  roa  paoFTT  whxh  hk  a«Ftr5«a  to  mnrr 
FOB  ins  cotmraTT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Bllnols 

I  Mr.  Michel).  

<By  unanimous  consent,  ilr.  Micbxl 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with 
disgust  today  the  srtlcle  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  the  upcoming 
heavyweight  fight  of  this  country's  in- 
famous draft  dodger,  Casslus  Clay. 

The  article  said  that  Mr.  Clw  was  out 
of  shape,  overweight,  and  winded.  No 
doubt  this  comes  about  from  his  desper- 
ate and  concerted  efforts  to  stay  out  of 
the  military  service  while  thousands  of 
patriotic  young  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  how  the  Justice  Depertment 
would  deal  with  these  fine  young  Amer- 
icans should  they  suddenly  develop  res- 
ervations about  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces?  Not  having  Mr.  Clay's  money  or 
surrounded  as  he  la  by  a  battery  of  self- 
serving  lawyers.  I  am  sure  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  trouble  In  seeing 
that  a  speedy  trial  and  sentence  was 
reached. 

As  It  Is.  to  duote  an  old  proverb,  every 
ass  thinks  himself  worthy  to  stand  with 
the  king's  horses.  In  other  words.  Casslus 
Clay  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the  avnage 
American  boy  who  Is  willing  to  defend 
his  country  In  perilous  times. 

Apparently  Mr.  Clay  feels  himself  en- 
titled to  the  full  protection  of  the  low 
yet  does  not  feel  he  has  to  sacrifice  any- 
thbig  to  preserve  the  institutions  that 
protect  blm.  What  a  mess  this  country 
would  be  in  If  everyone  felt  this  way. 
Heavyweight  champion  or  not.  Casslus 
Clay  does  not  deserve  the  special  treat- 
ment he  seems  to  be  getting  at  the  hands 
of  the  Justice  Department.  Nor  should 
the  State  of  Georgia  allow  him  to  feather 
his  own  nest  by  fighting  In  Atlanta.  Any- 
one who  shows  a  complete  disregard  for 
our  Institutions  should  not  be  treated 
to  the  hospitality  of  a  city  which  has  al- 
ways shown  a  great  pride  and  concern 
for  our  American  way  of  life. 

Finally.  I  urge  the  Justice  Department 
to  proceed  with  deliberate  haste  to  bring 
Mr.  Clay's  case  to  an  end.  At  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  there  were  3.899  pending 
Onift  evasion  cases  involving  3.933  de- 
fendents  in  the  Justice  Department.  This 
is  Indeed  a  heavy  caseload,  but  to  allow 
cases  like  Casslus  Clay's  to  drag  out  for 
years  ts  inexcusable  and  only  tends  to 
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destroy  the  confidence  our  cltl2eiu  have 
In  our  system  of  Justice. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUPPLEMENTAL     IRRIGATION     FA- 
CIUTIES    FOR    THE    YUMA    MB3A 
IBRIQATION   DISTRICT,   ARIZONA 
Mr     JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R.  9804) 
to  amend  Public  Law  394.  84th  Congress, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  supple- 
mental Irrigation  facilities  for  the  Yuma 
Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Ariz.,  and  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEABaK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tbe  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows; 

BJL  «aa4 
Be  It  eiucted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  o/ 
RepretentMtUee  of  the  United  Stnta  0/ 
America  in  Conffreas  asrembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  January  OT.  IBM  (70  Stat.  6. 
Public  Law  3»4.  Bghty-fourth  Oongreas),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "build- 
ings" the  words  "and  Irrtgatloo  works  and 
taclllttee". 

aec.  3.  BectlOD  4  of  the  Act  of  January  38. 
ISSe.  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
tha  end  ther«of  to  a  ocmma  and  adding  "but 
the  contract  executed  on  or  prior  to  such  date 
may  t>e  amended  to  Include  worlcs  authorised 
after  such  date  by  amendments  to  secUon  3." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  .<itrlke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  9804 
li  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  use  funds  heretofore  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  drainage  works  for 
the  construction  of  a  small  regulatory 
rejservotr.  Such  facility  is  badly  needed 
for  effective  operation  of  the  Yuma  Mesa 
Division  of  the  Gila  project. 

The  Yuma  Mesa  Division  Is  completely 
operational.  It  receives  Its  water  supply 
from  the  Colorado  River  through  a 
shared  canal  system  with  other  projects 
in  the  area  of  Yuma.  There  are  times 
when  the  common  canal  and  the  Yuma 
Mesa's  pumping  plant  can  not  deliver 
enough  water  to  satisfy  peak  demands  of 
the  crops,  which  are  mostly  citrus.  A  res- 
ervoir of  1,100  acre-feet  which  can  be 
filled  during  slack  periods  will  contain 
enough  water  to  supplement  ade- 
quately the  delivery  capability  of  the 
existing  works:  thereby  providing  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  and  realization  of  the 
full  potential  of  the  program. 

The  act  of  January  28.  1958,  which 
authorized  the  existing  repayment  con- 
tract, authorized  »1.350,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  certain 
specifically  identified  project  facilities 
and  drains.  The  regulatory  reservoir  that 
Is  now  needed  to  offset  the  capacity 
bottlenedt  was  not  Included  among  the 
Items  enumerated  in  the  act. 


All  of  the  funds  aothorized  by  the  act 
of  January  28,  1956,  have  been  ai>pro- 
prlated  and  expended  except  some  $384,- 
000  being  reserved  for  future  drainage 
construction.  Under  the  t«nns  of  HJl. 
9804,  the  Secretary  will  be  authorized 
to  use  tbeee  fimda  toward  building  the 
reservoir.  Thereafter,  if  drainage  prob- 
lems arise,  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrtsatloi 
and  Drainage  District  will  cope  with 
them  at  its  own  expense. 

The  reservoir  that  Is  now  contem- 
plated will  be  built  by  placing  an  Imper- 
vious earth  lining  on  the  side  slopes  and 
bottom  of  a  large  excavation  from  which 
the  Arizona  Highway  Department  re- 
moved earth  materials  for  highway  con- 
struction. The  right-of-way  Is  in  Federal 
ownership  and  no  lands  will  need  be 
acqulied. 

The  construction  cost  is  now  estimated 
at  $510,000  and  the  Irrigaticm  and  Drain- 
age District  will  contribute  funds  to  cover 
oosU  in  excess  of  t384,000.  Actually,  this 
bill  does  not  involve  any  new  Federal 
expenditures  since  the  Federal  share 
would  otherwise  be  spent  for  drainage 
construction  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
bin  will  have  the  effect  of  expediting  In 
time  the  expenditure  of  this  amount, 
however. 

There  la  no  local  opposition  to  tiie 
measure,  and  no  opposition  in  our  com- 
mittee to  its  passage.  The  program  In- 
volves no  new  or  unusual  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  water  rights,  com- 
pacts, court  decrees,  or  from  its  Impact 
on  environmental  values.  I  wholeheart- 
edly commend  the  measure  to  the  House 
and  recommend  its  Immediate  adoption. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Br.cas'1 .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Udall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspism.1.  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  .„   .^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to 
mv  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  the  author  of  this  bill 
and  the  gentleman  In  whose  district  the 
project  lies.  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  for  his  very  clear- 
cut  explanation  of  the  bin.  and  I  want 
to  state  my  strong  support  for  It. 

Mr.  3AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rt-w  in  support  of  this 
legUslation  to  authorize  the  constrtictlon 
of  supplemental  Irrtration  facilities  for 
the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District  In 

Arizona.  

The  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Diain- 
a«e  District  Is  served  water  through  the 
Gila  Gravity  Main  Canal  from  the  Im- 
perial Dam  on  the  Cotorado  River. 
Nearly  all  of  the  19.970  Irrigable  lands  In 
the  district  are  planted  in  high  value 
citrus,  and  the  district  Is  experiencing 
difficulty  in  delivering  .<iulBclent  water  to 
this  acreage,  partlculariy  during  the  hot 
suiruner  season.  The  irrigation  district 
has  expressed  the  need  for  a  regulating 
reservoir  which  would  enaWe  the  district 
to  meet  Its  critical  demands  for  water. 

The  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  DIstrtct 
hu  located  its  proposed  regulating  i«seT- 


volr  In  the  form  of  a  large  excavated 
barrow  pit.  This  pit  was  utilized  by  the 
Arizona  Highway  Deportment  in  the 
construction  of  an  Interstate  highway. 
The  barrow  pit  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
district's  main  Irrigation  artery  and  with 
appropriate  modification  could  be  con- 
verted to  a  balancing  reservoir  with  an 
estimated  capacity  of  1,115  acre-feet  of 
water. 

The  act  of  January  38. 1958.  which  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
execute  a  repayment  contract  with  the 
district  and  to  construct  drainage  facili- 
ties and  works,  does  not  contain  the  au- 
thority needed  to  construct  the  reservoir. 
H.R.  9804  will  provide  the  authority  nec- 
essary to  construct  the  reservoir  by 
amending  section  2  of  the  1956  act  to 
Include  "irrigatiDn  works  and  facilities." 
TTie  preliminary  cost  estimate  for 
modifying  the  barrow  pit  into  a  reservoir 
by  lining  the  pit  with  soil  cement  to  pre- 
vent seepage,  and  to  equip  the  reservoir 
with  appropriate  pumping  and  convey- 
ance facillUes,  is  approximately  $510,000. 
These  costs  will  be  met  by  permitting 
the  use  of  t384.000  which  was  reserved 
but  unexpended  for  construction  of 
drainage  facilities  under  the  1956  act. 
Any  remaining  costs  or  additional  funds 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Yuma 
Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HA.B804. 

jLscEMDMxrrT  orrtMXD  sr  Ma.  savioa 
Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr  SsTl.oa:  Page  1. 
line  6.  change  the  period  to  a  comma  and 
insert  the  following:  "and  at  the  end  of  said 
section  3  delete  the  period  and   Insert  the 
following  proviso  ' :  FraHdei.  That  all  Iden- 
tifiable flows  of  water  from  works  atul  facili- 
ties authorlMd  in  thu  Act  shan  be  periodi- 
cally Inspected  and  ti«ated  for  the  ptupoee 
of  abating  pollntlon   and  Improving  wat«r 
quality  In  such  manner  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." " 

The  SPE-MtER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  amendment  I  would  like  to  see  In  this 
bill,  but  I  am  a  realist.  I  realize  that  I 
cannot  get  this  amendment  In  this  bill, 
but  I  am  going  to  put  Into  the  Ricosn 
at  this  point  an  explanation  of  what  I 
think  this  amendment  wotild  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
.>;lonal  Intent  to  abate  water  poUutlon 
and  Improve  our  environment.  This  Na- 
tion Ls  on  the  threshold  of  a  major  at- 
tack on  water  pollution.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  Its  recent  re- 
port recommended  that  a  strong  and 
consistent  Federal  policy  should  be  de- 
veloped to  control  water  pollution  and 
insure  effective  enforcement  of  water 
quality  standards. 

The  plaoe  to  begin  Is  here  In  our  con- 
sideration of  legislation  authorizing  Fed- 
eral water  resource  developments — ^be 
they  large  or  small.  And.  the  time  to 
begin  Is  now.  This  Is  essentially  what  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does,  by  writ- 
ing Into  basic  law  the  requirement  that 
an  Identifiable  flows  of  water  from  works 
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and  (BClUtles  authorized  In  this  Federal 
project  shall  be  Inspected  and  treated 
for  the  purpose  of  abating  water  poUu- 
Uon  and  Improving  water  quality. 

This  l!  not  a  complex  amendment.  The 
amendment  merely  requires:  First,  that 
the  flows  of  water  be  identified  from  the 
works  and  facilities  authorized  In  the 
act.  If  they  cannot  be  Identified  then 
there  Is  nothing  to  be  done:  and.  second. 
if  the  flows  of  water  can  be  Identified. 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  water 
flow  be  Inspected  for  irater  pollution.  If 
water  pollution  is  found  then  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  water  flows  be 
treated  to  abate  the  pollution  and  im- 
prove the  water  quality.  All  this  is  to 
be  done  In  such  manner  as  Is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  have 
the  money  or  manpower  within  his  De- 
partment or  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  then  the 
Secretary,  1  am  certain,  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  request  more  money  and 
manpower  from  the  Congress. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
will  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  propose  arguments  against  its  adop- 
tion on  the  basis  that  this  amendment 
has  no  place  In  this  Uttle  project.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-190, 
commonly  known  as  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  amend- 
ment which  1  have  offered  Is  merely  a 
step,  a  small  step,  in  carrying  out  the 
congressional  declaration  of  a  national 
environmental  policy.  I  would  also  say 
to  my  colleagues  to  beware  of  those  who 
clamor  for  the  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment, so  long  as  It  Is  not  required 
in  their  own  backyard. 

Improvement  of  our  environment, 
abating  water  pollution,  and  improving 
water  quality  are  all  part  of  the  same 
problem.  If  we  In  the  C(mgress  are  to 
carry  out  our  commitment  to  improve 
the  environment  then  we  must  begin  by 
requiring  that  Federal  water  resource 
developments,  of  large,  small  or  medium 
size,  be  continually  monitored  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  water  pollution  and 
improving  water  quality. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  national  policy  on 
the  environment,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  set  the  example.  1  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDMnrr  u^f»M*i>  VT  ica.  s4Ti.ok 
Mr.  SAYLOB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satum:  Pige  3, 
at  end  of  line  2.  Inaert  "The  Tuma-Mea*  dl- 
vljilon  Bhmli  be  operated  In  euch  manner  that 
Ideotlflable  return   flows  of  w»ter  will   not 
cause    the    Colorado    Blver    etrcam    eyetem 
to  be  In  violation  of  water  quality  Rtandarda 
p.'X)fnuIgated  pursuant  to  the  Water  Quality 

Act  of  i9«5  n»  etat  9oai  •• 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  we  had  another  project  in  Colorado. 
this  was  the  formula  that  was  agreed 


upon  In  the  conference.  This  Is  a  positive 
actlOD.  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  peoiHe  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  shall  operate  this  project 
so  as  not  to  lower  the  quality  of  the 
water  in  violation  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1966.  It  is  a  positive  action  which 
the  Secretary  must  take,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  Uie  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSCH*  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  looking  over  the 
amendment  Just  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  certainly  we 
have  no  objection  to  It  on  this  aide  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  twice  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to  cost 
anything,  but  the  report  says : 

The  direct  Federal  coat  of  H.R.  SWM — 

Which  is  this  Wil- 
is •384.000. 

What  I  am  supposed  to  believe? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  original  authorization 
was  made  available,  it  was  for  $1,330,000, 
and  the  works  have  been  put  in  as 
stated  heretofore,  but  they  are  not 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  high 
peak  flows  of  delivery  of  water  for 
Irrigation  purposes.  The  bill  here 
would  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  re-regulatlng  reservoir  to  store  water 
in  the  off  peak  and  deliver  it  in  the  peak 
flows  to  take  care  of  the  Irrigation  needs. 
This  would  take.  1384,000  In  Pederol 
funds  to  construct  this  particular  reser- 
voir. The  amount  of  money  of  $1,350,000 
was  made  available  for  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem and  the  drainage  system.  In  the 
event  there  Is  any  deferred  drainage,  the 
district  would  have  to  make  up  that  cost 
itself.  At  the  present  time  the  reservoir 
would  be  built  In  a  pit  used  for  highway 
purposes  at  a  very  low  cost,  $510,000.  The 
$384,000  would  be  paid  back  by  the  dis- 
trict to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, how  is  this  project  paying  out?  Is 
it  doing  well? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes.  as 
far  OS  I  know  the  project  is  meeting  its 
commitments,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  repayment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  showing  a* 
to  the  original  cost-to-beneflt  ratio? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  anyone  who 
can  help:  yes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thla  tuts 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  projects 
we  have  ever  had.  This  was  raw  desert, 
and  It  is  now  extreme  valuable  citrus 
land.  The  fact  is  there  is  a  $384,000  sur- 
plus which  has  been  paid  in  by  the  Irri- 
gators Into  this  account,  and  all  we  ask 
is  the  technical  permission  to  take  and 
use  that  money  to  build  this  reservoir, 
which  will  make  thli  project  more  valu- 
able. 


It  Is  not  exactly  fair  to  say  there  will 
be  no  initial  cost  to  the  Government.  Ini- 
tially the  Federal  Oovemment  will  build 
this,  but  it  will  ask  repayment  of  the  cost 
from  the  district,  and  of  that  the  Oov- 
emment already  has  $384,000  which  has 
already  been  paid  in,  and  the  district  will 
cough  up  the  other  $100,000.  so  in  the 
final  result  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 
Mr.  GROSS.  We  hope. 
Mr.  UDALL.  We  do  not  Just  hope.  We 
know  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HS,.  9804  proposes  a 
very  minor  amendment  to  Public  Law 
84-394,  which  authorized  under  a  Fed- 
eral repayment  contract  construction  of 
drainage  facilities  by  the  Yuma  Mesa 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  In 
Arlaona.  Yuma  Mesa  is  one  of  five  ir- 
rigation districts  that  share  the  GUa 
Main  Gravity  Canal,  conveying  water  to 
the  Yuma  area  from  the  takeout  point 
at  Imperial  Dam. 

When  these  drainage  facilities  were 
originally  authorized  in  1957,  the  water 
requirements  of  the  area  were  substan- 
tially less  than  they  now  are.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  district  was  principally  a 
cotton  producer;  today  It  is  planted  to 
citrus,  a  crop  which  requires  more  water 
than  cotton.  To  date.  Yuma  Mesa  has 
only  been  able  to  meet  this  Increased 
demand  for  water  by  borrowing  unused 
capacity  from  neighboring  districts. 
However,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  these  neighbors  will  continue  to  en- 
Joy  a  water  surplus  indefinitely. 

To  meet  its  long-range  needs,  Yuma 
Mesa  wants  to  build  an  additional  reser- 
voir where  water  could  be  stored  for  use 
during  the  peak  summer  months  when 
the  demand  outstrips  supply.  By  coinci- 
dence the  Arizona  State  Highway  De- 
partment, in  the  construction  of  US.  In- 
terstate 8,  dug  a  96-acre  barrow  pit  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  district's  main 
"A"  canal.  Yuma  Mesa  proposes  to  buy 
this  pit  and  employ  it  as  a  balancing 
reservoir,  thereby  solving  its  capacity 
problems. 

In  a  search  for  the  funds  needed  to 
make  the  purchase  and  to  make  neces- 
.sary  improvements,  Yuma  Mesa  dis- 
covered that  it  still  had  $384,000  in 
drainage  moneys  which  were  authorized 
under  Public  Law  84-394.  Since  this 
money  is  not  needed  to  meet  its  repay- 
ment obligation  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  district  is  seeking  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  1957  law  allowing 
them  to  apply  this  surplus  to  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  improving  irrigation  fa- 
cilities. Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill 
will  cost  the  VS.  taxpayers  nothing. 
The  cost  of  the  proposed  reservoir  will 
be  paid  entirely  by  the  irrigation  district. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Interior  points  out 
in  his  report  on  the  bill,  the  proposed 
balancing  reservoir  has  the  sole  disad- 
vantage of  being  located  on  a  mesa  above 
otlier  irrigated  land.  The  Secretary  con- 
cludes, and  I  am  told  that  all  parties 
concur,  that  strict  precautions  against 
seepage  must  and  will  be  taken. 

The  cost  of  this  undertaking  to  the 
Yuma  Mesa  District  will  not  be  insub- 
.■^tantlal  even  if  we  approve  this  bill  to- 
day. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  esti- 
mates costs  at  $510,000,  necessitating  an 
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expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000  of  the 
district's  private  funds.  II  we  deny  Yuma 
Mesa  the  relief  tliat  It  needs,  the  project 
will  simply  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  dlstingulahed 
colleagues  to  approve  this  amendment. 
The  Yuma  Mesa  District  comprises 
nearly  20.000  acres  of  high  value  citrus 
whose  lifeline  is  threatened.  This  need 
not  be  the  case.  Through  a  small  invest- 
ment of  public  funds,  together  with  a 
substanUal  private  contribution,  we  can 
assure  an  ample  flow  of  water  to  these 
crops  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  «-ill  yield  to  me.  the  repay- 
ment contract  was  signed  In  the  original 
days  of  the  operation  It  has  already 
been  signed,  and  It  Is  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  amount  will  be  used  for  drain- 
age or  for  a  more  important  use.  such 
ai  the  building  of  the  regulator; 
reservoir. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  asked  a 
question  which  is  pertinent:  What  is  the 
beneflt-cost  ratio  for  this  project?  If 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  beneflt-cost  reclama- 
tion projects  ever  presented,  and  it  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  1  to  3.  It  is  current, 
and  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
into  for  the  repayment  are  up  to  date. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Irrigation  proj- 
ects we  have  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
s:  Soeaker.  H.R.  9804.  to  amend  the  act  of 
5  January  28.  1956.  wfll  make  It  possible 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  uti- 
lize the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Yuma  Mesa  Divialon  of  the 
Gila  project  in  a  more  useful  and  timely 
manner  than  can  now  be  accomplished. 
The  Yuma  Mesa  Division  Is  a  fully  op- 
erational reclamation  project  near  the 
City  of  Yuma.  Ariz.  It  receives  Its  water 
.lupply  from  the  Colorado  River  through 
a  system  of  major  canals  which  It  shares 
with  other  entities.  While  the  canal  sys- 
tem is  adequate  to  deliver  the  water  to 
which  the  Yuma  Mesa  Division  is  en- 
titled, there  are  critical  times  in  which 
it  is  Impossible  to  receive  enough  water 
to  meet  peak  consumptive-use  require- 
ments. The  solution  to  this  proWan  lies 
in  the  construction  of  regulatory  stor- 
age that  may  be  filled  with  water  in  off- 
peak  periods  for  subsequent  use  in  pe- 
riods of  high  demand. 

Such  storage  can  be  provided  by  cre- 
ating a  reservoir  from  an  existing  exca- 
vation by  the  placement  of  impervious 
lining  on  the  bottom  and  side  slopes.  This 
excavation  was  created  by  the  removal  of 
construction  materials  for  use  in  nearby 
highway  construction.  The  site  is  on 
lands  controlled  by  the  project  and  there 
is  no  land  acqusltlon  problem.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  of  this  activity  at  current-day 
prices  Is  about  $510,000.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  construction  work  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatioo 
utilizing  reimbursable  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $384,000  with  the  remainder 
being  contributed  by  the  Yuma  Mesa  Ir- 
rigation and  Drainage  District. 


The  Federal  share  of  this  program  is 
already  covered  by  a  repa^^^ent  contract 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Irri- 
gation and  Drainage  District  under  which 
the  district  agreed  to  repay  $1,350,000 
to  be  expended  by  the  United  States  for 
the  construction  of  certain  designated 
facilities.  The  act  of  January  28.  1956, 
authorizing  the  repayment  contract  set 
forth  the  facilities  which  might  be  con- 
structed under  its  terms.  A  reregulating 
reservoir  of  the  character  needed  was 
not  Included  in  the  Itet  of  designated 
facilities  and  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  Include  the  reservoir  among  the  au- 
thorized facilities. 

The  Federal  fimds  that  will  be  used 
for  this  program  are  the  unapplied  bal- 
ance of  the  $1,350,000  included  in  the 
original  contract.  This  amount  is  now 
reserved  for  future  drainage  construc- 
tion, if  required.  When  the  money  is 
expended  for  the  reservoir,  this  irriga- 
tion district  will  assume  responsibility 
for  future  drainage.  In  this  sense,  HJl. 
9804  actually  does  not  Involve  any  in- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  obligBtions  already  committed  by 
the  repayment  contract  now  in  force. 

In  the  hearings  before  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation ,  we 
found  the  leeislatlon  fully  supported  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  local  in- 
terests from  the  State  of  Arizona.  The 
measure  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  after  full  discussion.  The  pro- 
gram poses  no  problems  of  water  supply 
and  has  no  adverse  environmental 
effects. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  Members  for  H.R.  9804. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Satlor)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1187.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2882.  to 
amend  Public  Law  394,  84th  Congress, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  supple- 
mental irrigation  facilities  for  the  Yuma 
Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Arizona. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.assa 

An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  884.  Bghty- 
fourth  Congroes,  to  authorise  the  con- 
strucUon  of  supplemental  imgaOon  fa- 
cilities for  the  Yuma  Meaa  imgataon  Dis- 
trict. Arizona 

Be  it  miictei  by  tht  Smote  and  nouie  o/ 
lUprumtztivet  of  tKe  United  SfotM  of 
America  in  Congress  astfmbtri,  That  section 
a  of  the  Act  of  January  M.  1956  (70  Stat.  6. 
PuWlo  Law  3»4,  Bghty-fourth  Oongpeas),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "build- 
ings" the  words  "and  irrigation  wtfflCB  and 
faclUtles". 

sac.  2.  SecUon  4  of  the  Aot  ol  January  38. 
19B«.  u  smended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  "but 


the  contract  executed  on  or  prior  to  aoch 
date  may  be  ameiuled  to  Include  works  au- 
thorized after  such  date  by  amendment!  to 
section  2." 

MonoK  urraaaii  rr  kr.  johnbon  or 

CAUVOSNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  JoHwaoN  of  Caliromla  moves  to  strlXe 
out  all  after  tise  enacting  clause  of  B.  2882 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  HJt.  9604.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

Tliat  section  3  of  the  Act  of  January  28. 
196S  (70  Stat.  6.  Public  Law  394,  Klghty- 
fourth  OongresB),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  tJhe  word  ■tjulldlnga"  the  wortls  "and 
Irrigation  wtjrk  and  faclimee". 

Sac.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  at  January  38. 
1966.  la  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  "but 
the  contract  eiecuiced  on  or  prior  to  such 
date  may  be  amended  to  Include  worlts  au- 
thorized after  such  date  by  amendments  to 
section  2."  The  Yuma-Mesa  division  shall  be 
operated  in  such  manner  tbwt  IdentlllAble 
return  flows  of  water  will  not  cause  the  Colo- 
rado River  stream  system  to  l>e  tc  vlolatloD  of 
water  quality  standartls  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  <Jv»llty  Act  of  196S  (7B 
St&t.  903 1 . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9804)   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MINOT  EXTENSION.  GARRISON  DI- 

VERSION  UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER 

BASIN  PROJECT,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calilomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  16987) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mlnot  extension  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bUl  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUo'ws: 

H.R.  16967 
Be  it  enocfnt  by  Cie  Setuife  end  House 
o/  B«pre«en««tft>ei  0/  the  I/ntted  Stata  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhlei.  Tiiat  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  aulhorlsed  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Mlnot 
extension  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  In 
North  Dakota  under  the  Pederml  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902:  33  Stat.  S88.  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto)  for  the  principal  purpoaee  of  con- 
veying, regulating,  mnA  furnishing  water 
made  available  through  taeUltlea  of  the 
GsjTlson  diversion  unit  for  use  by  the  city 
of  Mlnot  and  other  commuiutlea  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  purposes:  consernng 
and  developing  fish  and  wUdllfe  resouroea: 
and  enhancing  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
mnltlea. 

Src.  a.  'n>e  Secretly  Is  authortMd  to 
construct  appropriate  portions  of  the  MtnoC 
extension  to  assist  In  the  Interim  dellverv 
of  water  from  ground  water  sooroee  prior 
to  the  availability  of  water  through  the  ta- 
cmtles  of  the  Oamson  diversion  unit. 
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SBC.  9.  (a)  C06t3  of  th«  pn>]«ct,  or  any 
unit  or  stage  theTvof,  alloemt«d  to  monlclpa] 
water  supply,  shall  be  repayable,  with  Inter- 
est, by  the  municipal  water  users  over  a 
period  of  not  mon  than  fifty  years  from  the 
date  that  water  U  first  delivered  for  that 
purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  with  munici- 
pal corporations  or  other  organlxatJons.  as 
defined  In  subsection  3(g)  of  the  Beclazna- 
tlon  Project  Act  of  19S9  (53  Btat.  Iir7) .  Such 
iHintraots  shall  t>e  precedent  to  the  com- 
meocemoit  of  conacructicai  of  tiie  project. 
O^ntrmcts  may  be  entered  Into  with  water 
users'  organlaatlaQfi  pursuant  to  the  prOTl- 
slons  of  this  Act  without  rt^aid  to  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  9(c)  of  the  Reclama- 
ilom  PtDjeot  Act  of  IMS  (53  st«    1187). 

(b)  Expenditures  for  the  Mmot  extension 
msT  be  made  without  regard  to  the  sol]  sur- 
vey and  land  daaslflcarlon  requirements  of 
the  Intertor  Department  Appropriations  A«t 
Lit  1954  (S7  8tat.  M8). 

(cl  The  Interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Interest  during  constructloil  and  Intsrsat  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  relmbunahle  oo*ts 
of  the  Mlnot  extension  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction on  the  extension  Is  coouneoced .  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Intereat 
rate  payable  by  the  Treastiry  upon  Us  out- 
standing marke'-able  public  obligations  which 
sj-e  Delther  due  nor  callable  for  redemption 
for  fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue. 

fd)  The  Secretary  la  authorised  to  transfer 
to  a  qualified  contracting  entity  or  entitles 
the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  works,  and,  If  such  transfer  Is  made, 
to  credit  annually  agaliut  the  contractor's 
repayment  obligation  that  portion  of  the 
year's  Joint  operation  and  nialntenance  cost-^ 
which.  If  the  United  Statw  had  continued 
to  operata  the  project,  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreauon  pur- 
poses. Prior  to  assuming  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  worts  the  con- 
ti«ctlng  entity  or  entitles  shall  be  obligated 
to  operate  them  In  accordance  with  orltena 
establUhed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion. 

SBC.  4.  The  cooserratlon  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  leeuumea  and  the  en- 
hancement of  leui^aftlcm  oppcTtunltlee  In 
connection  with  the  Mlnot  extanslon  shall 
be  In  accordance  wItiB  the  provlsloiis  of  the 
Federal  '^ater  Projccu  Becraation  Act  (7& 
Stat.  313). 

SBC.  S.  lltsxa  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  the  Ulnot 
extension  the  sum  of  (13.150.000  (January 
1909  prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amotmts. 
if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  nasoa  of 
ordinary  fluctuations  in  constrttctlon  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  construction  Involved. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Speaker.  HJR,  16987  is  a  bUl  to 
authorize  new  project  coiutructlon  and 
L5  the  last  o(  the  new  reclamation  project 
authorlzatlou  that  vt  will  be  bringinK 
out  In  this  Confrress.  The  Members  will 
remember,  I  am  saxe.  that  I  outlined  a 
program  of  authorizations  for  this  Con- 
gress aBgiegaUng  about  $150  to  $175 
million.  We  believed  then,  as  we  do  now. 
that  we  should  keep  the  machineiy  ol 
project  authorizations  operating,  but 
that  the  dollar  volume  should  be  care- 
fully managed  so  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation can  make  some  In-road  Into  its 
backlog  of  authorized  projects. 

Tilts  program  Is  badly  needed  and  can 
be  accommodated  without  appreciable 
Impact  on  the  badtlog.  It  is  a  two-sta<e 
development  having  a  total  construction 


cost  estimated  at  $12,910,000.  The  first 
stage  of  13,080,000  Is  the  only  part  that 
Impoeee  an  early  budgetary  demand, 
since  the  second  stage  can  be  deferred 
for  several  years,  as  I  will  explain  later. 

The  first  stage  consists  of  a  pipeline 
and  pumping  plant  to  deliver  water  from 
a  well  field  about  7  miles  to  the  central 
treatment  plant  of  the  city  of  Mlnot, 
^f,  Dak.  The  city  will  drill  and  equip  the 
wells  and  install  a  collection  system  to 
deliver  the  water  to  a  central  point  The 
groundwater  to  be  developed  has  only 
recently  been  discovered  and  tested  out 
It  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  shortages 
the  city  now  has  and  to  provide  for  a 
few  years  of  increased  demand. 

Within  S  to  10  years,  depending  on 
the  rate  of  load  growth,  the  city  will  need 
stage  two  of  this  project.  At  a  ooet  of 
JIO.830.000  a  pipeline  will  be  built  from 
the  Velva  (Tanal  of  the  authorized  Gar- 
rison develojanent  to  a  reservoir  at  a 
site  on  Livingston  Creek  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  Here  a  holding  reservoir 
will  l)e  built  for  storing  water  for  peak 
demands  and  for  winter  needs  A  pipe- 
line spur  will  be  built  from  the  reservoir 
to  Intercept  the  pipeline  constructed  for 
the  first  .stage.  After  the  second  stage 
goes  into  operation,  the  first  stage  will 
be  retired  to  emergency  standby. 

Uvingston  Reservoir  wiU  be  multiple 
purpose  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be 
valuable  for  flsh  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion. Being  situated  near  the  population 
center,  being  located  out  on  the  prairies, 
and  being  filled  to  capacity  largely 
throughout  the  summer,  it  virlll  have 
heavy  utilization.  The  plan,  therefore, 
includes  some  recreation  development. 

Except  for  nonreimbursable  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  costs,  of  IS.MS,- 
000  as  determined  by  the  current  statu- 
tory formula,  an  of  the  costs  win  be  re- 
paid with  interest.  The  city  of  Mlnot  will 
repay  the  water  supply  costs  and  the 
Oarrison  Diversion  Conservancy  District 
will  take  care  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  oblUatlons. 

Since  the  Mlnot  extension  does  not 
benefit  irrigation,  there  is  no  cost  al- 
located to  that  purpose.  Thus  we  are  not 
confronted  here  with  any  question  of 
financial  assistance,  acreage  limitations. 
surplus  crops  or  any  of  the  other  Issues 
that  sometimes  iMther  Members  about 
reclamation  projects. 

The  project  tias  a  good  beoeflt-cost 
ratio  of  1.93  to  1.0  at  4%-percent  in- 
terest: there  is  no  local  opposition  of 
which  we  are  aware  and  the  bill  Is 
strongly  supported  by  our  committee. 
Water  rights  are  In  order  under  the  laws 
and  procedures  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  project  has  no  adverse 
environmental  effects.  In  fact,  the  intro- 
duction of  liigh  Quality  Missouri  River 
water  Into  the  Sotuis  River  Basin  Is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  salinity  of  the  water  resources  of 
this  basin  and  will  go  a  long  way  in  re- 
solving the  ccofUcts  which  have  existed 
between  wildlife  interests  and  oommer- 
cial  Interest  over  water  supply  and  water 
quality  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  fairly  small,  al- 
beit a  very  important  project.  It  has  been 
moat  carefully  iilanned  and  analyxed.  It 
meets  all  of  the  tests  of  law  and  policy 
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and,  in  terms  of  public  Investments,  must 
rank  high  among  the  developmental  op- 
portunities that  have  come  to  the  House 
in  recent  years.  I  confidently  request  all 
Members  to  Join  with  me  in  effecting 
'-peedy  passage  of  tills  most  desirable 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  again  the  reoaon 
why  this  legislation  comes  up  as  it  does 
under  a  rule  but  also  l>eing  considered 
m  the  House  as  If  it  were  in  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  is  because  of  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SsTioa). 

Mr.  BATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  authorlaing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mlnot  extension  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  city  of  Mlnot.  N.  Dak,,  baa  experi- 
enced difflculty  in  meeting  its  Immedi- 
ate demands  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water.  The  present  sources  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  peak  demands  and  during 
drought  periods,  serious  consideration  is 
given  to  water  rationing.  The  city's  exist- 
ing source  of  supply  from  the  Mlnot  aqui- 
fer and  the  Souris  River  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  the  continual  and  growing 
water  requirements. 

The  principal  purpose  of  HJl.  18987  la 
to  provide  an  interim  supplemental  w»- 
ter  supply  to  the  dty  of  Minot  and  sur- 
rounding area  to  meet  its  critical  short- 
term  needs  from  the  nearby  Sundre  X 
aquifer  and  to  develop  a  more  depend-  ^ 
able  water  supply  by  diverting  water 
from  the  Velva  Canal  of  tlie  GarrlsMa 
diversion  unit  to  meet  the  clt7's  ions- 
range  municipal  and  industrial  water  re- 
(luirements  in  the  future. 

Constructian  of  the  Minot  extension 
will  Involve  two  phases  of  development. 
The  first  phase  will  be  the  conveyance 
of  the  Eround  water  supply  from  the 
nearijy  Sundre  aquifer  to  the  city's  treat- 
ment plant.  The  principal  features  of  tills 
phase  of  development  are  a  pumping 
plant  near  the  aquifer,  a  pipdine  leading 
from  tlM  pumping  plant  to  the  city's 
treatment  plant  The  second  phase  of 
development  which  will  be  required  in  6 
to  10  years  Involves  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Velva  Canal  of  the  Oarrison 
diversion  unit  to  the  city's  water  treat- 
ment plant.  The  principal  features  of  this 
phase  will  Include  the  pipeline  from  the 
Velva  Canal  to  the  Liviiigstan  Reservoir, 
the  Livingston  Dam  and  Reservoir,  two 
pumping  stations  and  a  pipdine  to  con- 
vey water  from  the  reservoir  to  the  city's 
water  treatment  plant.  TUs  second 
phase  of  development  will  also  provide 
for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
recreational  opportunltlea. 

Vne  total  project  cost  of  the  Mlnot  ex- 
tension is  estimated  at  1 17.413.000.  Con- 
struction costs  on  the  first  phasa  of  de- 
vdopmcnk  are  estimated  at  $2,080^0 
and  the  second  phase  of  development  is 
estimated  to  cost  $10,830,000  plus  a  cash 
asslgnmezit  of  $4,503,000  from  the  Oar- 
rison diversion  unit  representing  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  munlcl|>al  and  indus- 
trial  water  supply   allocation   in   that 


project  These  project  costs  are  allocated 
among  the  project  purpuses;  $14,77U,0U0 
I  or  municipal  and  Industrial  water,  and 
$2,634,000  tor  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement.  Of  the  estimated 
total  project  costs  of  $17,413,000,  approx- 
imatidy  $15,370,000  or  88  percent  is  reim- 
bursable with  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
HA.  1«»87. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yiald? 

Mr.  SAIOiOR.  I  WiU  be  happy  to  yidd 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Klippi)  . 

Mr.  tfi.RPPB-  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  ot  tills  legiaiatloa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1985  Congress  author- 
izgd  the  Oarrison  diversion  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  in  North 
Dakota  primarily  to  provide  municipai 
and  indufilriai  water  to  various  oocuuu- 
lUtles  in  north  central  North  Dakota. 

One  of  the  major  dties  included  in  the 
municipal  water  aspect  was  Mlnot:  bow- 
ever,  the  autiioriiiatifi^  to  extend  ttie 
Oarrison  dtvenkxa  unit  did  not  cover  the 
facilitlaa .  required  to  divert  and  deliver 
water  from  tbe  major  canal*  of  the  unit 
lo  Minot. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  16987,  legislation 
I  sponsored  along  with  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota,  will  authoriae  the 
Secretary  of  the  luterlAr  to  oonstruct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Mlnot  exten- 
sion of  Itie  Oarrison  dlvenion  unit. 

Minot.  N.  Dak.  has  been  faced 
with  a  critical  water  supply  problem  and 
the  city  govetnment  lias  tieen  consider- 
ing tbe  nsceaaity  of  instituting  the  ra- 
ttonlng  of  water.  As  one  of  tbe  larger 
uitan  centers  in  North  Dakota,  Minot  is 
the  trade  and  service  center  for  tlie  west 
and  central  portions  of  tbe  Stats.  Mlnot's 
economy  is  rooted  in  agriculture  and  it  is 
also  the  site  of  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base, 
a  permanent  defense  installation  de- 
pendent on  the  city  for  its  water  sMStfiJ- 
Tlie  present  water  service  is  from  the 
Souris  River  and  local  aquifers  reliant  on 
the  Souris  River,  The  city's  peak  needs 
are  not  EuiBcienUy  met  by  these  sources 
and  they  would  be  totally  incapable  of 
meeting  ttie  city's  needs  in  ttie  immediate 
future. 

Because  time  has  been  of  tbe  essence, 
I  wish  at  this  iioint  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  a  number  of  Indi- 
viduals in  this  body  who  tiave  been  in- 
strumental tn  the  progress  of  this  legls- 
laUon, 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr,  John- 
sou)  concluded  hearings  on  SR.  16987 
in  record  time  and  favoraiily  reported 
the  legislatian  to  the  full  oommittee. 

The  atile  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr,  Aspof- 
Aix)  realized  tiie  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Minot  and  guided  the  progress 
of  this  legislation. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
ecmmittee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Bsifxoi)  was  instrumental 
in  ertabllahtng  the  relationship  of  tbe 
Mlnot  extension  to  the  overall  quality  of 
tbe  human  environment,  particularly 
with  a  vlaw  toward  tta  effect  upon  eoo- 


servBtiun,  His  diligence  and  perseverance 
in  determining  that  a  project  of  tins  na- 
ture enhances  rather  tiian  destroys  the 
environment  sets  an  example  that  all  of 
us  should  follow. 

The  cit7  of  Minot  is  now  extremely 
close  to  what  has  in  the  past  only  been 
an  idea — the  availability  of  a  dependable 
supply  of  municipal  and  industrial  water. 
Passage  of  UB..  18987  by  this  body  will 
tiopefuily  signal  ttie  start  of  construc- 
tion in  the  very  near  future, 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr, 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYIX3R.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Doicota  (Mr. 
Amiixws). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  IKr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  expeditious  way  in 
wtilch  tbey  have  handled  ttiis  meet  im- 
portant project. 

RJl.  18987,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Minot  extension  of  the  CJarrison  diver- 
sion project,  is  most  imjportant  lo  the 
city  of  Mlnxit  and  to  tbe  Oarrlaan  dl- 
vendan  unit. 

Tbe  Mlnot  extenslcn  wUl  provide  for 
tbe  development  of  an  interim  water  sup- 
ply from  a  groundwater  aquifer  to  serve 
tbe  dtar  until  a  water  supply  can  be  made 
available  tram  the  Velva  Canal.  Present 
plans  coBtempiate  that  the  Mlnot  exten- 
sion will  be  integrated  with  tbe  aarrlaan 
diversion  unit  insofar  as  its  operations 
are  concerned,  Ttie  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect which  includes  14  miles  of  pipeline, 
two  pumping  plants,  a  dam,  and  10,350 
acre-foot  storage  reservoir,  would  ap- 
proximate $12  million. 

The  total  project  and  assigned  coat, 
including  interest  during  construction, 
allocated  to  municipal  and  Indiutilal  mi- 
ter supply  will  be  reimbursed  by  tbe  ett7 
of  Minot  with  interest. 

The  Oarrison  diversion  unit,  author- 
ized back  in  1965  and  now  tinder  con- 
structloa.  will  provide  a  plentiful  inpfily 
of  good  water  to  a  number  of  dtlea  in 
the  project  area  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use.  Ttie  dty  ot  Mlnot  is  the  largest 
city  of  thoee  listed  in  the  project  report 
as  potentiai  munidpal  water  customers 
of  the  project  and  Is.  without  question, 
the  dty  In  ttie  area  with  the  most  criti- 
cal water  supply  problem. 

Very  simply,  this  bm  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  early  utUizatloa  of  tbe 
water  being  diverted  bj'  the  Oarrison 
project.  Its  approval  wiU  result  m  eoo- 
■idtoratdeeavingx  in  local  and  Federal  tax 
dollars  and  It  wlD  liaMen  vitally  needed 
industrial  and  mmiiUp«a  'water  to  ttie 
city  of  Mlnet. 

Ttiis  dl7  of  32.008  lias  suffered  tnm 
a  water  shortage,  and  indeed  employed 
water  rationing,  nearly  every  year  In  the 
last  decade.  The  recent  census  revealed 
that  Mlnot  bad  experienced  the  slowest 
grovrth  rate  of  any  of  North  Dakota's 
four  major  cities  and  this  fact  can  cer- 
tainly be  blamed  on  the  lack  of  water  for 
Indostrial  growUi. 

Meanwhile,  Mlnot  citizens  iiave  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  the  Minot  Air  Poree 
Base  near  tbelr  dty,  a  key  military  !n- 
itallatlon  eeaenttal  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, Tbe  populatKm  at  the  base  is  pres- 
ently about  18,000— and  tbe  mission  of 
this  base  and  Its  peracimel  Is  dependent 


on  a  rellBlde  water  supply  from  tbe  dt; 
of  Mlnot. 

Tbe  project  Is  greatly  needed.  It  will 
result  in  a  savings  to  ttie  Federal  (3ot- 
emment  over  waiting  until  totol  project 
development  aad  I  urge  my  ooUeacues  to 
support  It. 

aMninMswT  ovpas^  st  isa.  asTum 

Mr.  SA'TLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oOered  by  Ur.  Sstlob:  Page 
a.  line  4,  Strike  out  "opportunities,"  and  In- 
svt:  "opportunities:  ^oridcd.  That  all  kden- 
UAabla  waur  flows  oonveyad.  regulated,  or 
furnished  by  or  through  works  and  fadllUas 
authorized  In  tills  Act.  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purpose  of  fttyft'ng  poUuUon  and  Im- 
proving water  quality  in  such  manner  as  de- 
temuwd  by  the  DauWary  of  the  Interior." 

Mr.  SAIfLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  tbe 
same  amendment  wtilcli  I  offered  to  Uie 
bill  wtiich  we  Just  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional intent  to  atiate  water  pollution  and 
improve  our  environment.  Ttiis  Nation 
is  on  the  Uireshold  of  a  major  attack  on 
water  pollutloiL  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  In  it£  recent  report  rec- 
ommended that  a  strong  and  consistent 
Federal  policy  should  lie  developed  to 
control  water  pollution  and  insure  ef- 
fective enforcement  at  water  quality 
standartls. 

The  place  to  begin  Is  here  in  our  con- 
sideration of  legislation  authorlilng  Fed- 
eral water  resource  developments — lie 
they  large  or  small.  And,  tdae  time  to  l>e- 
gln  is  now.  Tills  is  essentially  what  the 
amendment  I  tiBve  oHered  does,  by  writ- 
ing Into  basic  law  tbc  regoliement  that 
all  identifiable  flows  of  water  tron  wotfes 
and  facilities  auttiorUed  In  this  Fedeiml 
project  shall  be  Inspected  and  treated 
for  the  purpose  of  abating  water  poltn- 
tlon  and  improving  water  quality, 

Ttiis  is  not  a  complex  amendment. 
The  amendment  merely  requires:  First, 
tliat  the  Bows  of  water  be  identified  from 
the  works  and  laciilUes  authorized  in  the 
act,  if  they  cannot  be  identified  then 
there  is  nottilng  to  be  done,  and  second, 
if  the  flows  of  water  can  be  Identlfled. 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  water 
flow  be  inspected  for  water  pollution.  If 
tvater  pollution  Is  found  then  tbe  amend- 
ment reqtilres  that  the  water  flows  be 
treated  to  abate  the  poUutian  and  im- 
prove the  water  quality.  All  this  is  to  be 
done  in  sudi  manner  as  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  does  not  have  the 
money  or  manpower  vdtliin  his  Depart- 
ment or  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Admlnistratian.  ttien  the  Secre- 
tary, I  am  certain,  will  be  mors  than 
willing  to  request  more  money  and  man- 
power from  the  Congress. 

I  am  aware  ttiat  there  are  those  who 
will  rise  in  opposition  to  ttils  amend- 
ment and  propose  arguments  against  its 
ademption  on  ttie  basis  that  till.';  amend- 
ment tias  no  place  in  this  little  project. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  ttiat 
this  Congress  passed  Public  Iaw  91- 
190,  commonly  known  as  tlie  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1989.  The 
ame'  dmoit  which  I  liave  offered  la 
meray  a  step,  a  small  (tep,  tn  nrrylng 
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out  the  congressional  declaration  of  a 
imtlonal  environmental  policy.  1  would 
also  say  to  my  colleagues  to  beware  of 
those  who  clamor  Jor  the  improvement 
of  our  environment,  «o  long  as  it  is  not 
required  In  their  own  beckysitl. 

Improvement  of  our  environment. 
abaiuig  water  pollution,  and  Improving 
water  quality  are  all  part  of  the  same 
problem.  If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
carry  out  our  commitment  to  improve 
the  environment  then  we  must  begin  by 
requiring  that  Federal  water  resource 
developments,  of  large,  small  or  medliim 
size,  be  continually  monitored  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  water  pollution  and 
improving  water  quality. 

U  we  are  to  have  a  national  policy  on 
the  environment,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  set  the  example.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNOMUrr  omaxa  bt  mk.  sati.ob 
Mr.  SAYLOB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an- 
other amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amandment  offarwl  by  Mr.  SATixia:  on 
page  3  at  tile  end  of  line  4,  "Tbc  Mlnot  tx- 
tMulon  to  Uie  oarrlBon  tUvertlon  unit  sbali 
b«  oper«t«d  tn  sucb  "'*""»'•  ttiat  ideDtliiable 
return  8ow»  of  wBt«r  will  not  cause  tbe 
Sourls  River  to  be  In  noUtlon  of  water 
quality  itandardB  procnulgated  pursuaat  to 
the  Vtut  QTUllty  Act  of  19«S  (79  Stat 
803)." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  when 
we  discussed  the  amendment  we  had  on 
the  Narrows  Unit  In  conference,  and  I 
am  using  the  same  language  that  was 
adopted  there,  and  adding  it  to  this  bill. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  wHI  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Caliromla. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  read  the  language  of 
the  amendment  Just  offered,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 

side.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
SAYi.oa). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

COkUUmE  AMKNOMXNT& 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendmeata:  Page  3.  line  17. 
strike  out  "pr«oedent  to"  and  inaart  "ex- 
ecuted before". 

Page  4.  line  «.  itriki  out  "»ia450MO"  and 
insert  "«iaj>00.000". 

Page  4.  line  10.  add  tlie  following  sentence: 
-There  are  alio  authonxed  to  be  appropri- 
ated sticb  additional  sunut  aa  ma;  be  re- 
quired for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  extension." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  HJi.  16987  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 


Mlnot  extension  to  the  authorized  Qar- 
rison  diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basta  project  in  North  Dakota.  The  works 
contemplated  by  this  bill  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  city  of  Mlnot  to  convey,  regu- 
late and  utilize  water  for  municipal  and 
mdusuial  purposes. 

When  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  was 
authorized  by  tlie  Congress  in  IMS,  the 
works  did  not  Include  a  means  for  mu- 
nicipalities to  deliver  the  water  from  the 
major  canals  of  the  unit  to  the  city  sys- 
tems. It  was  tiien  recognized  that  supple- 
mentary construction  would  be  required 
at  a  later  date,  even  though  the  city  of 
Mlnot  has  always  been  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  major  mimicipal  bene&daries 
of  the  Qarrison  development. 

Mlnot  is  among  the  most  Important 
clUes  in  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota.  It  Is 
the  trade  and  service  center  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  State  and  is  the  site  of  a 
major  Strategic  Air  Command  base.  The 
base  relies  on  the  city  water  system  for 
all  its  water  supplies.  The  town  is  experi- 
encing a  steady  and  constant  growth  rate 
and  water  supplies  available  locally  from 
the  Sourls  River  and  its  tributaiy  aqui- 
fers are  no  longer  adequate  for  current 
needs  and  cannot  possibly  supply  future 
growth  increments.  The  city  has  been 
forced  to  curtail  usase  through  rationing 
in  which  the  air  base  has  cooperated,  has 
deepened  Its  wells,  and  investigated  all 
reasonable  alternative  means  of  aug- 
menting its  sources  of  water. 

The  Velva  Canal  of  the  Garrison  unit 
will  furnish  such  a  source  when  it  is  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  service.  The  avail- 
ability of  construction  funds  for  the 
works  of  the  Garrison  diversion  imlt  has 
been  such  that  a  number  of  years  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  Velva  Canal  Is 
compleud.  In  addition,  the  city's  present 
indebtedness  level  and  the  general  state 
of  the  bond  market  suggest  serious  ques- 
tions of  the  municipality's  capability  to 
finance  the  interconnectloiis  to  (he  Velva 
Canal  when  water  is  available  from  that 
source.  All  of  these  circumstances  point 
to  the  plan  of  development  that  will  be 
authorized  by  S.S..  16987  as  the  only 
viable  solution  to  Mlnot  s  present  and  fu- 
ture water  supply  dilemma. 

The  plan  envisioned  by  this  legisla- 
tion consists  of  two  stages.  The  first 
stage  has  a  Federal  cost  of  only  $2,080.- 
000  and  would  Include  pumping  plants 
and  pipelines  to  convey  water  from  a 
newly  located  aquifer  about  seven  miles 
to  the  city's  central  treatment  plant. 
The  city  plans  to  drill  and  equip  the 
required  wells  and  to  install,  at  Its  own 
expense,  the  facilities  to  accumulate  the 
water  and  convey  It  to  the  project 
pumping  plant.  This  development  will 
take  care  of  the  city's  needs  for  the  next 
6  to  10  years,  after  which  the  second 
stage  of  the  Mlnot  extensions  will  be 
needed. 

This  part  of  the  project  wlU  have  an 
initial  cost  of  $10,830,000.  It  will  Include 
a  pipeUne  from  the  Velva  Canal  to  the 
Uvlngston  Reservoir,  Livingston  dam 
and  reservoir,  and  a  abort  spur  outfall 
line  from  the  reservoir  to  Intercoimect 
with  the  flrst-stage  pipeline.  When  this 
stage  enters  service,  the  first  stage  wlU 
be  placed  on  standby  status  for  supple- 
mental and  emergency  use. 
Uvliigston  Reservoir  will  be  a  mul- 


tiple purpose  facility  having  a  very  valu- 
able fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
function.  It  will  be  within  ihout  two 
miles  of  the  population  concentration 
in  Mmot. 

This  fortunate  location  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  It  can  be  kept  filled  through- 
out the  summer  season  ImpUes  a  heavy 
use  by  citizens  of  the  community.  Ml- 
not. being  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
North  Dakota  prairie  country  is  badly 
in  need  of  the  fishing  and  other  recrea- 
tional opportunities  afforded  by  a  siz- 
able body  of  water. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  in  its  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure has  been  assured  that  water  rights 
are  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota  and  that 
there  is  no  opinsltlon  to  the  legislation 
within  the  community  or  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies  of  SUte.  local,  or  Federal 
GovernmenL 

The  program  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  environmental  factors  and  will 
enhance  natural  values.  The  water  to  be 
imported  into  the  Sourls  River  Basin 
will  be  superior  In  quality  to  that  which 
exists  there  naturally,  and  the  Increase 
in  usable  water  will  abate  confUeto  that 
have  long  existed  between  ootamercial 
and  Wildlife  Interests. 

The  project  has  a  very  fine  benefit  to 
cost  ratio  of  1.S3  to  1.0  even  at  the  high 
discount  rates  now  being  used  by  the 
I  xecutlve  branch  for  economic  evalua- 
tion of  water  resource  projects. 

The  development  will  be  completely 
reimbursable  with  Interest  except  for 
the  write-offs  to  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Proj- 
ects Recreation  Act.  Under  these  au- 
thorities, the  Garrison  Diversion  Con- 
servancy District  will  pay  $588,000  plus 
$19,000  interest  during  constnicUon, 
with  $2,048,000  being  nonreimbursable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  critical  legisla- 
tion which,  I  am  stire,  all  Members  can 
support  freely.  Tine  project  we  are  con- 
sidering here  meets  all  of  the  tests  of 
economic  and  flnanrlal  analysis;  it  will 
improve  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  immediate  and  neari>y  communi- 
ties: It  will  strengthen  the  utility  of  a 
major  defense  installation:  and  It  will  be 
returned  substantially  to  the  Treasury 
with  interest.  Surely.  1  cannot  conceive 
of  an  investment  in  rural  America  that 
could  be  expected  to  offer  more  wlde- 
-■ipread  return  to  the  well-being  of  the 
general  public  than  will  tie  the  case  with 
this  legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
eveiy  Member  will  Join  with  me  in  en- 
acting It  into  law  wittiout  delay. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1 189.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2808. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

MOTION  OrrXBXD  BT   MX.  JOllNSOK  Or 
CAUPOXMIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mi. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
llCr.  Johnson  oI  Cailfornla  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enaot^ug  cl&uae  of  S.  3808. 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.B. 
id&87,  aa  passed,  aa  follows: 

•mat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  H  au- 
thorised to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
tile  Mlnot  eit-fnilon  of  the  GarriJion  diver- 
sion unit  in  North  Dakota  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  lavs  (Act  ol  June  17,  1902;  3L' 
Stat.  388.  and  Acta  amendatory  thereof  and 
supplementary  thereto)  lor  the  prlntilp&l 
purpoeea  of  conveying,  regulating,  and  fur- 
nishing water  made  available  tiirough  fa- 
cilltlea  of  the  Garrlxoa  diversion  unit  for  use 
by  tile  city  of  Ifinot  and  ociier  conununlues 
for  murUdpal  and  Industrial  purposes,  con- 
serving and  developing  Osb  and  wildlife  re- 
sources: and  enhancing  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities. 

SBC.  3.  Tbe  Seeretary  is  authorlxed  to  oon- 
Btruot  appropriate  portions  of  the  Uinot  ex- 
tension to  assist  in  tbe  Interim  deUvery  of 
water  from  ground  water  sourcee  prior  tu 
tbe  availability  of  water  through  the  faclll- 
uea  of  the  Garrison  diverxlon  unit. 

Sic.  3.  (al  CoeU  of  tbe  project,  or  any  unit 
or  stage  thereof,  allocated  to  municipal 
water  supply,  siiaH  t»e  repayable,  with  mler- 
eat,  by  the  municipal  water  users  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years  from  the 
date  that  water  is  first  dail  vexed  for  tliat 
purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  with  munici- 
pal corporations  or  other  organieatlons,  fui 
defined  In  aubaection  3(g)  of  tbe  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1B38  (53  Stat.  11S7) 
Such  contracts  shall  ix  executed  t>efore  the 
commencement  of  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. Contraota  may  tie  entered  Into  with 
water  usere'  organlxatloua  pursuant  to  tbe 
provisions  of  tills  Act  without  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  sulisection  9(c)  of  the  Bec- 
lamaUoB  Project  Act  of  1939  (S3  Stat  1187) 
(b)  Expenditures  for  the  Mlnot  exien&lon 
may  t>e  made  without  regard  to  tbe  soil 
survey  and  land  dosaUlcatlon  requirements 
of  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Act  of  19M  (67  Stat.  3«<) . 

(e>  The  Interest  rat«  used  for  ooenpoting 
Interest  during  oonstructlon  and  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
coats  of  the  Mlnot  extension  siiall  l>e  deter- 
nuned  by  the  Secretary  oX  the  Treasury,  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
oonstructlon  on  the  extension  Is  commenced. 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  in- 
terest rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its 
outstanding  marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  nelthv  due  nor  callable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  ot 
issue. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  tranaXer 
to  a  qualified  contracting  entity  or  entitles 
tlie  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  works,  and,  if  such  transfer  is  made, 
to  credit  annually  against  the  contractor's 
repaymant  obligation  tiiat  portion  of  the 
year's  Joint  operation  and  maintenance  ooats 
wliiob,  If  tbe  United  States  had  continued 
to  operate  the  project,  would  have  t>een  al- 
located to  &aii  and  wildlife  sjid  recreation 
purpoaee.  IMor  to  ewmimlng  care,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  project  works  tbe 
contracting  entity  or  entJtiee  shall  be  ob- 
ligated to  operate  tliem  In  aocordanoe  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife  and 
xecreation. 

8sc.  4.  Hie  oonaervatlon  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  reaourofla  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opporttmitlea  In 
connection  with  the  Mlnot  extension  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provlslonB  at  tba 


Pedaral  Water  ProJecU  Recreation  Act   (79 
Stat.  ai» . 

Sic.  8.  Tbare  is  authorlnd  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  constructlOD  of  tbe  Mlnot 
extension  tbe  sum  of  •13M0.000  (January 
1909  prloee),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
11  any,  aa  may  l>e  Juatlfied  by  reason  ol 
ordinary  fiuctuatlons  In  construction  ooata 
as  indicated  by  engineering  ooat  indaxea  ap- 
plicable to  tbe  type  ol  construction  involved. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
auoh  additional  sums  aa  may  be  required 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  tb£ 
extensloa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  Uble. 

.\  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  16987)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REAUTHORIZINO     THE     RIVKRTON 

EXTENSION        UNIT.       MISSOURI 

RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  hill  'HJt.  7521^  to 
reauthorize  the  Rlverton  extension  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  Include 
therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Federal  rec- 
lamation pri;Je.:t.  and  tor  other  purpose^ 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  In  the  Hotlse  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.B.  7621 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  o/ 
Representativax  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  tbe 
general  plan  for  tbe  Rlverton  extensloa  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  heretofore  au- 
thorised under  secuon  9  of  the  Plood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  (68  Stat.  887).  la  modified  to 
include  relief  to  water  users,  cons  traction, 
betterment  of  wotlca.  land  rebaiUUtatlou, 
water  conservation,  flood  control,  and  silt 
control  on  the  entire  Rlverton  Federal  recla- 
m.itlan  project.  Aa  ao  modified  the  genermi 
plan  Is  reeuthorlaed  under  the  designation 
"Rlverton  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project". 

SCO.  3.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Inwrlor  is 
authorised  to  negotiate  and  execute  on 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
Mldvale  Irrigation  District  covering  all  lends 
of  the  Rlverton  unit.  This  contract  shall  re- 
place ail  existing  repeyment  contracts  t>e- 
tween  the  Mldvale  Irrlgattan  Dtstrtst  and 
the  United  States. 

( b  >  The  period  for  repayment  of  tbe  con- 
struction and  rehallllitatlon  and  twttermcnt 
oosui  allocated  to  Irrigation  and  assigned  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irngatloa  water  users  siiall 
be  fifty  years  from  and  Including  tbe  year  In 
which  such  amendatory  repayment  contract 
Is  confirmed. 

(c)  I>urlng  the  period  required  to  con- 
struct and  test  the  adequacy  of  drains  and 
other  water  conservation  works,  the  ratea  of 
charge  to  land  classes  and  the  acreage  aaes- 
sable  In  each  land  cioaa  in  the  unit  ahaii  con- 
tinue :o  be  as  establlsiiecl  In  the  amendatory' 
repayment  contract  with  the  district  dated 
June  26.  1952;  thereafter  such  rates  of  ciurge 
and  assessable  acreage  ahall  t>e  In  accordance 
with  the  amortization  capacity  and  clsjalfl- 
catton  of  unit  lands  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(di    Tbe  district's  rtpaymant  obligation 


under  the  amendatory  conuact  aball  reflect 
a  credit  for  any  amounts  paid  by  tbe  district 
In  reduction  of  its  repayment  otoUgatlon 
under  previous  oootracts.  and  the  repay- 
ment period  of  Individual  tracts  within  tbe 
district  shall  be  reduced  to  reflect  a  credit  for 
any  amounts  paid  l>y  the  district  In  reduc- 
tion of  iu  repayment  obllgauon  under  previ- 
ous contracts  which  are  attributable  to  such 
tracts. 

(e)  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  re- 
payment period  under  tbe  amendatory  con- 
tract, tbe  annual  peyment  obligation  of  Vo* 
district  shall  ba  reduced  by  tlu  amounts 
which  the  dlalrlct  baa  credited  in  the  pre- 
vious year  to  water  liaen  who  tiave  provided 
title  for  tlie  project  drainage  program:  Pro- 
vided.  That  tbe  total  of  such  reductions  sliall 
not  exceed  tSO.QOO. 

axe.  3.  (a)  C?onstructlon  and  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  costs  of  the  Bivertcm  unit 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  t>e  assign- 
able to  land  ciaoalfled  now  or  hereafter  as 
permanently  unproductive  ahaii  be  nonre- 
tumable  and  nonreimbursable :  Provided, 
Ttiat  whenever  new  lands  or  Unda  now  or 
hereafter  classified  as  nonproductive,  are 
classified  or  recla»lfied  as  productive,  tlie  i»- 
payment  obltgaUon  of  tfas  district  sball  ba 
laenasad  appropriately. 

(b)  All  miscellaneous  net  revenuea  of  tbe 
Rlverton  unit  shall  accrue  to  tbe  United 
States  and  shall  be  applied  against  liTlga- 
tlofi  oosts  not  aasigned  to  be  r«pald  by  Irn- 
gaUoD  water  uaezs. 

(c)  Construction  and  rebabUttatlon  and 
betterment  coots  of  the  Rlverton  unit  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  and  not  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  ixrlgatlon  water  users  nor  returned 
from  miscellaneous  net  revenues  of  the  urut 
shall  be  returnable  from  net  revenuee  of  tbe 
Mlsaourl  River  Basm  project 

Sec.  4.  The  limitation  of  lands  held  in  tien- 
efldai  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any  one 
owner.  wiUch  are  eligible  to  receive  project 
water  from,  tiirough.  or  by  means  of  project 
works,  stioll  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  class  I  land  or  tbe  equivalent  thereof  In 
other  classes,  as  detennbied  by  the  Ceeretary 
Sxc.  S.  (a)  Lands  available  for  dlapoaltlon 
on  the  Rlverton  unit,  tncliading  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  10. 1984. 
stiail  ba  sold  at  public  or  private  sale  at  not 
iesa  t^*"  apptalaed  fair  market  value  at  the 
tune  of  sale.  Tbe  Secretary  msy  dixpoee  of 
such  lands  In  tracts  of  any  size,  ao  long  as 
no  such  dlspoEltlon  wUI  reaiUt  In  a  total 
ownership  within  the  tinrt  by  any  one  owner 
In  exceaa  of  the  limitation  prescribed  m  aeo- 
tion  4  above. 

lb)  In  the  dlapoaltion  of  lands  on  tbe 
Rlverton  unit,  reaidant  landowners  on  the 
unit  who  have  not  obtained  relief  under  the 
Act  of  March  10.  1984.  as  amended,  sliall  have 
H  prior  right  to  purchase  tracts  m  order  to 
supplement  their  existing  farms. 

Sxo.  6.  Approprlatlooa  heretofore  or  here- 
after mode  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  be  available 
for  credits,  expenses,  chorgea,  and  coat  pro- 
vided by  or  Inctirred  under  this  Act.  Tiie 
Sacrstary  is  autboclsed  to  moke  such  rules 
and  regulatMDS  as  are  nsossary  to  cany  out 
the  provlslooa  of  tbla  Act. 

Mr.  ASPDJALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

(By  unanlmotis  consent,  Mr.  Aspdimx 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
4  minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  on  behalf  of  HSt.  7S31, 
to  explain  Its  relationship  to  current 
water  resources  policy  and  to  aid  Mem- 
bers In  understanding  Its  Importance  and 
its  merits.  HJl.  7521  is  a  many-faceted 
measure.  It  is  a  fairly  minor  biU  in  terms 
of  the  new  work  authorized  to  be  under- 
taken, yet  it  to  far  reaching  ki  (arms  of 
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its  potential  impact  on  the  future  of  tlie 
community  and  region  wWch  tbe  River- 
ton  reclamation  development  seeks  to 
serve. 

Tbe  purpose  of  thlc  legislation,  broadly 
speaking,  Is  to  put  the  various  compo- 
nents ol  the  Rlverton  project  and  the 
Riverton  extension  unit  on  a  soimd  op- 
eraUne  and  flscal  basis.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  authorizing  the  application  of 
many  present-day  provisions  oI  water  re- 
source law  to  a  program  where  they  have 
not  heretofore  been  available.  The  bill 
which  we  bring  to  the  floor  today  has 
been  studiously  considered  in  commit- 
tee, and  the  Members  will  note  later  a 
number  of  very  significant  amendments 
that  ar«  believed  vital  to  the  attainment 
of  the  basic  objecuves  of  the  bill 

In  presenting  this  measore  to  the 
Bouse,  we  do  not  represent  it  as  a  typical 
reclaniation  authorization,  although 
when  the  bill  passes,  the  program  will  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  typical  proj- 
ect The  departures  from  the  typical  in 
this  biU  are  brought  about  by  Um  neces- 
sity to  face  up  to  errors  In  Judgment 
made  at  least  25  years  ago  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Congress  and  which 
have  been  left  too  long  unattended.  I 
will  now  explain  to  the  House  what  we 
seek  CO  accomplish  in  HJt.  7321. 


The  bill  authorizes  new  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  amount  of  »12,1 16.000. 
This  authority  will  enable  appropriaUons 
for  rehabilitation  of  the  canals  and  lat- 
erals of  the  Srst  and  second  divisions, 
and  the  installation  of  drainage  works 
that  were  never  completed  in  the  initial 
construction  phases.  About  $1  million 
will  be  authoriaed  for  flsh  and  wildlife 
habitat  development  in  the  project  lands 
and  In  connectkn  with  the  water  bodies 
on  the  project.  Everyone  should  t«ke  par- 
ticular note  that  we  are  not  authorizing 
service  to  any  lands  to  be  newly  irri- 
gated and  we  are  not  sanctioning  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  whatsoever  in  be- 
half of  third  division  lands.  The  work 
covered  by  this  provision  of  the  bill  Is 
typical  of  that  frequently  required  on 
PToJecU  after  they  have  been  m  service 
for  40  or  50  years,  and  some  o(  the  older 
structures  begin  to  require  more  mainte^ 
nance  expense  than  can  prudently  be 
made. 


Diuler  the  terms  of  HJl.  7521,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  be  authorixed 
to  enter  into  an  amendatory  repayment 
contract  with  the  Mldvale  Irrigation  I>ls- 
trict.  This  contract  will  extend  for  a  term 
of  SO  year*,  consistently  with  the  pres- 
ent poUdes  of  the  Congress  in  such  mat- 
tem.  The  district  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
in  accordance  with  an  up-to-date  deter- 
mination of  its  pavment  capacity  for  all 
of  the  lands  including  any  lands  of  the 
third  division  which  are  stUl  arable  and 
which  are  acquired  by  Mid  vale  operators 
and  admitted  to  the  district. 

This  contract  wUl  supersede  the  exists 
ing  contract  under  which  the  Midvale 
diatilct  is  obliged  to  contmue  payments 
for  more  than  100  years.  The  obligations 
euiTOitly  hi  force  under  the  exlattng  con- 
tract will  be  assumed  in  part  by  the  new 


ctmtract  and  In  part  by  revenues  from 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  power  sysLam.  Financial  assistance 
in  the  amount  of  some  tlB.OOO.OOO  is 
needed  and  is  available  for  this  purpose 
according  to  studies  and  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  aspect  of  HJl.  7531 
can  be  likened  to  the  reflnaneing  of  a 
loan  not  greatly  dissimilar  from  the  prac- 
tices found  In  private  business  Here,  we 
are  giving  the  Etiverlon  peoi)le  a  new 
contract  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  we  would  give  a  new  project. 
In  so  doing,  we  are  also  asking  these  bor- 
rowers to  assume  the  same  obllgatloofi 
that  a  new  borrower  would  assume.  We 
want  them  to  pay  what  they  ate  able  to 
pay,  and  to  take  care  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  We  do  not  expect  them  to 
get  any  credit  for  what  they  paid  under 
their  old  notes  to  the  Oovemment  and 
have  proposed  amendments  to  delete 
certain  proposed  credits  that  would  lie 
granted  as  a  consequence  of  such  earlier 
payments  and  expenditures.  The  author 
of  the  bin  and  its  primary  supporter,  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Wou)>,  iinderstand  and  accept  the 
logic  and  commonsense  of  this  proposal 
as  do  the  water  users  of  Midvale. 

^r^mt^m  umTATtOIT  ADJtrsTiixirr* 

HR.  7521  will  allow  the  acreage  UmlU- 
tlon  provisions  of  reclamation  law  to  be 
administered  on  the  class  1  equivalency 
concept.  What  this  means  is  that  a  land- 
owner may  receive  water  for  160  acres 
of  class  1  irrigable  land  or  Its  Income- 
producing  equivalent  In  lands  of  lesser 
classes.  The  Congress  has  long  recognized 
this  as  an  equiuble  modiOcation  of  the 
lOO-acre  law  for  projects  where  limita- 
tions of  soils,  clunate.  or  crop  adaptabil- 
ity make  It  impossible  to  operate  succeas- 
fiilly  under  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
original  acreage  limitation  statute. 
ram  un  wiLsura  PsooKAMa 

The  bill  provides  that  justifiable  Qsh 
and  wQdllfe  enhancement  works  may  be 
undertaken  subject  to  the  standard  re- 
quirement of  coat  sharing  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral public  body.  The  State  of  Wyoming 
through  Its  duly  authorised  officials  has 
agreed  to  operate  and  maintain  the  facil- 
ities, and  to  repay  with  Interest  one-half 
the  separable  costs  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  formula  set  up  by  Congress 
In  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act,  PubUc  Law  89-7J. 

-rnxKO  nmsioN  i.akm 

In  earlier  legislation,  the  Congress  au- 
thorlaed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  the  holdings  of  the  unsuccessful 
settlers  on  the  third  division  and  to  make 
appropriate  disposition  of  these  lands. 
About  t3  million  wai  expended  In  extin- 
guishing the  rights  ol  the  settlers.  Title  to 
the  lands  o(  the  third  division  is  now  In 
Federal  hands  and  those  lands  which  are 
arable  are  being  operated  imder  1-year 
lease  arrangements  by  tbe  farmers  of  the 
Midvale  district.  HJl.  7521  would  give 
these  farmers  a  priority  to  acquire  the 
arable  lands  of  third  division  and  thus 
restore  them  to  productivity  and  local  tax 
rolls.  Tbe  bill  also  authorises  the  Secre- 
tary to  declare  nonreimbursable  costs  of 


development  associated  with  third  divi- 
sion land  found  to  be  permanently  non- 
productive or  nonirrlgable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliese  are  the  major  fea- 
ture of  HJl.  7521.  They  have  the  com- 
bined effect  of  restoring  the  Riverton  de- 
velopment to  a  position  of  being  a  credit 
to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion. We  should  pass  this  bill  and  get  tbe 
project  back  on  track  and  forever  erase 
It  from  our  agenda  of  problems.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  assist  in  passing  this 
measure  today. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Riverton  project  and 
in  particular,  the  third  division  of  the 
Riverton  project,  has  been  the  subject 
of  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Previous  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  problesm  In  the 
third  division  of  this  Riverton  project 
serve  as  an  example  of  bureaucratic  in- 
eptitude and  lack  of  Innovation. 

The  Riverton  project  was  orlginaily 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  hi  1930.  The  Mid- 
vale Irrigation  District,  the  operating 
entity  of  the  original  project,  has  been 
successful  hi  operating  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions,  but  not  without  serious 
hardship  and  dlfBculty.  In  1044,  the  third 
division  of  the  Riverton  project  was  au- 
thorized and  the  project  ran  mto  imme- 
diate difSculty  because  of  the  InabiUty  of 
the  lands  to  accept  Irrigation  water  and 
support  crops.  In  March  1964,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  repurchase  tbe  third  dlvisl:)n 
lands  and  approximately  IS.OOO  acres 
have  been  rebought  at  a  price  of  about 
$3  million. 

HJl.  7521  proposes  to  consolidate  and 
Integrate  the  entire  Riverton  Federal 
reclamaUon  project,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  divisions.  Into  a  single  entity. 
by  reauUiorlzing  it  as  the  Riverton  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basm.  HJl.  7521 
does  this  by  modilylDg  the  plan  of  the 
now  authorized  third  division  to  include 
the  entire  Riverton  project  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  Tills  permits 
Uie  entire  project  to  be  administered  as 
a  unit  under  the  Midvale  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, which  will  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibility  for  the  proj- 
ect works. 

The  bill  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
replace  all  existing  repayment  contracts 
with  a  single  amendatory  50-year  repay- 
ment contract  with  the  Midvale  Irriga- 
tion District.  At  the  same  time,  the  blU 
autliorises  the  construction,  rehabtlit^ 
tion,  and  betterment  on  canal  linings, 
structures,  laterals,  dnaina,  and  ottaor 
modifications  in  the  first  and  second  di- 
visions of  the  project  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  {11,103,000. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
project  win  be  financially  Integrated 
mto  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pndect, 
thus  providing  fl^ftn^f*^'  asBtatannr  from 
the  net  power  revenues  of  the  MlMOOrl 
Basin.  HJl.  7621  authorizes  a  priority  of 
purchase  to  the  present  landowners 
within  the  project  to  purchase  lands 
within  the  third  division  as  supplemental 
to  their  -Tirfiny  farms.  The  bill  also  ex- 
empts tbe  160-aore  Umitatioa  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  to  the  whole  project 
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with  regard  to  class  one  land  or  ttieir 
equivalent  In  other  land  classes  ss  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  result  of  this  consolidation,  the 
total  estimated  project  cost  of  the  River- 
ton umt  as  reauthorized  is  {43,063,728. 
Only  $12,116,000  of  this  amotmt  is  new 
development  authorized  in  this  bill :  tU.- 
103,000  of  this  amoimt  as  previously 
mentioned  Is  for  rehabilitation  and  bet- 
terment works  and  is  allocated  to  Irri- 
gation as  a  project  purpose.  The  remain- 
ing »1,565,»00  of  the  »12.116,000  author- 
ized for  new  development  involves  the 
costs  associated  with  flsh  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  Of  this  amount,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  has  already  expended  ap- 
proximately (533,000.  leaving  a  {1.013,000 
Federal  exjaenditure  and  the  State  will 
assume  the  responsibiUty  for  operation 
and  mamtenance  of  the  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  works. 

While  I  favor  the  overall  approach 
taken  in  HJl.  7521,  to  make  the  Riverton 
unit  a  sound,  financially  feasible  Federal 
reclamation  project,  I  am  dismayed  at 
the  committee's  inablUty  to  permit  cred- 
its to  be  given  the  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
vale Irrigation  District  as  was  pixiposed 
in  the  legislation  when  intrtxluced  and 
supported  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor.  In  essence,  the  bill  as  introduced 
permitted  credits  in  two  Instances  In 
the  sum  of  {1.419.119.03  and  {50,000  for 
payments  already  made  and  betterment 
works  already  completed  to  be  reflected 
In  the  new  repayment  obligation  under 
the  amendatory  contract.  I  regret  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  go  one  step 
further  In  this  respect  in  making  this 
project  more  financially  feasible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 

legislation.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

^On  request  of  Mr.  Oaoss,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bavxos  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tbe 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  fratn  Colorado  (Mr.  As- 
piNALL) ,  has  said  this  was  a  project  that 
went  sour,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
apparently  it  went  very  sour.  Now  It  is 
proposed  to  try  to  salvage  something 
out  of  It.  but  is  this  In  the  nature  of 
sending  good  money  after  bad?  Can  this 
project  be  salvaged? 

Mr.  SAVIOR.  I  am  happy  to  tell  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
the  first  two  unlU  of  the  Riverton  proj- 
ect, while  they  had  dilBculty  in  operat- 
ing, were  able  to  make  their  payments. 
The  third  unit  of  the  Riverton  project, 
which  was  authorized  during  World  War 
11,  was  a  fiasco  from  the  day  it  was  au- 
thorized. There  was  no  proper  survey  of 
the  land,  and  many  young  men  returning 
from  the  service  were  led  to  believe  that 
If  they  would  go  out  to  that  area,  they 
would  get  a  160-acre  form. 
CXVI 1»«6— part  33 


It  was  so  bod  that  after  bearings  be- 
fore our  committee  both  In  tbe  field  and 
here  in  Wastiington.  D.C.  we  authorized 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  go  out  and 
buy  out  all  of  the  fanners  who  wanted 
to  sell  in  the  third  unit  of  the  Riverton 
project. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  hy 
changing  the  160-acre  limitation  law  Is 
allowing  the  farmers  who  are  presently 
on  units  one  and  two  the  right  to  buy 
additional  land  In  what  was  described 
as  unit  number  three,  and  add  It  to  their 
present  farms  or  ranches,  so  that  they 
can  have  a  better  project. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sent 
its  report  in.  it  asked  that  the  sum  of  a 
little  more  than  {1  mlUion  which  had 
been  paid  by  tbe  irrigators  in  the  third 
district  be  given  as  a  credit  against  the 
new  contract.  The  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  decided  that  this  was 
not  correct,  that  they  should  not  give  the 
local  farmers  this  benefit. 

I  understand  from  the  people  In  the 
area,  even  though  they  would  have  liked 
to  have  credit  for  that  {1  million  plus, 
they  are  willing  to  accept  this  project 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  project  does 
not  add  new  lands  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, but  rather  is  an  attempt  to  reba- 
biUtate.  in  part  at  least,  that  which  has 
failed? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  coneet. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  figure  on  page 
6  of  the  bill  of  (12.116.000.  and  follow- 
ing that,  in  parenthesis,  it  soys  "based 
on  July  1969  prices." 

Are  we  here  today  adopting  an  author- 
ization figure  of  (12.116,000  knowing  that 
there  has  been  an  Increase  in  cost  over 
the  past  year  and  that  this  figure  viU 
be  increased? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  at  the  time  ve 
held  these  hearings  early  this  year  the 
latest  figures  we  had  available  were  tbe 
Jiily  prices.  We  cannot  get  a  completely 
up-to-date  figure.  At  tbe  time  the  bear- 
ings were  held  and  the  witnesses  ap- 
peared to  testify  this  was  the  latest  fig- 
ure available  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  July  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Not  last  July,  but  July  a 
year  ago. 

I  have  one  further  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  language  on  page  5.  which 
states  in  part:  "on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
puted average  totercst  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations,  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption 
for  15  years  from  date  of  Issue." 

Is  this  normal  language  in  a  bill  of 
this  nature,  and  if  so.  Is  the  interest 
rate  on  15-year  obligations  more  favor- 
able to  the  borrower?  What  is  the  story? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa,  this  is  the  formula 
which  has  been  updated,  to  be  used  now. 
While  it  does  not  reflect  the  actual  cost 
of  present-day  borrowing.  It  is  the  flgure 
that  has  been  used  to  all  reclamation 
projects  and  all  Public  Works  projects 
to  determine  the  feasibility. 
I  want  to  say  It  Is  only  because  the 


Public  Works  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  come  Into  agreement 
that  we  have  this  updated  and  now  have 
this  figure.  Cp  until  about  IS  months 
ago  we  had  a  flgure  considerably  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Considering  the  biUions 
upon  billions  of  doUars  this  Government 
is  In  debt,  there  are  few.  comparatively 
speaking,  long-term  or  15-year  obliga- 
tions Most  of  it  is  very  short  term — 5 
years  or  less. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  A  lot  of  the  money  at 
the  present  time  which  the  Government 
is  borrowing  is  on  short-term  notes.  But 
we  still  do  have  outstanding  some  long- 
term  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  tbe  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

Amendzaent  offered  by  Mr.  aAn.oa:  Page  X 
line  3.  strike  out  "project."  and  InMTt  "proj- 
ect: PTxwuied,  That  aU  idenuflable  return 
flows  of  water  from  tbe  general  plan  as  mod- 
ified and  reauthoriaed  aliaU  be  treated  for 
tlie  purpoae  of  at>«ting  poUutlos  and  Im- 
proving water  quaUty.  in  such  manner  aa 
datarmined  1>y  tbe  Secretary  of  tiie  Xnterlor." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
before,  this  Is  the  amendment  that  I 
would  Uke  to  see  adopted  to  this  legls- 
latlorL  However.  I  am  a  realist  and  I 
realize  it  is  Impossible  to  get  this  amend- 
ment adopted  at  this  time. 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  Intent  to 
abate  water  pollution  and  improve  our 
environment.  This  Nation  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  major  attack  on  voter 
pollution.  The  Council  on  Knvlronmen- 
tal  QuaUty  In  Its  recent  report  recom- 
mended that  a  strong  and  consistent 
Federal  poUcy  should  be  developed  to 
control  water  pollution  and  Insure  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  water  quality 
standards. 

The  place  to  begin  Is  here  In  our  eon- 
slderation  of  legislation  authorizing  Fed- 
eral water  resource  developments — be 
they  large  or  small  And.  tbe  time  to 
begm  Is  now.  This  is  essentially  what 
tiie  amendment  I  have  offered  does,  by 
writing  Into  basic  law  the  requirement 
that  all  identifiable  Sows  of  water  from 
works  and  facilities  authorizes  in  this 
Federal  project  shall  be  inspected  and 
treated  for  the  purpose  of  abating  water 
pollution  and  Improving  water  qualitj'. 

This  is  not  a  complex  amendment.  The 
amendment  merely  requires:  First,  that 
the  flows  of  water  be  identified  from  the 
works  and  faculties  authorized  In  the 
act.  If  they  cannot  be  Identified  then 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done:  and.  second. 
If  the  flows  of  water  can  be  identified, 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  water 
flow  be  inspected  for  water  pollution.  If 
water  pollution  is  found  then  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  water  flows  be 
treated  to  abate  the  pollution  and  Im- 
prove the  water  quality.  All  this  Is  to  be 
done  In  such  maimer  as  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  have 
the  money  or  manpower  wlthto  his  De- 
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partmenC  or  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Adminiftratlon,  ttien  tbe  Secre- 
tary, I  am  certain,  wUl  be  more  than 
wllUng  to  request  more  money  and  man- 
power from  the  Congress. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
will  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  propose  arguments  against  its  adop- 
tion on  tbe  basis  that  this  amendment 
has  no  place  in  this  httle  project.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this  Con- 
gre^  passed  PubUc  Law  91-190,  com- 
monly Icnown  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  oHered  Is  merely  a 
step,  a  small  step,  in  carrying  out  the 
congressloiial  de<daration  of  a  national 
environmental  policy.  I  would  also  say  to 
my  colleagues  to  beware  of  those  who 
clamor  for  the  Improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment, so  long  as  it  is  not  required 
in  their  ovra  backyard. 

Improvement  of  our  environment, 
abating  water  pollution,  and  improving 
water  quality  are  all  part  of  the  same 
problem.  If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
carry  out  our  commitment  to  improve  the 
environment  then  we  must  begin  by  re- 
quiring that  Federal  water  resources  de- 
velopments, of  large,  small,  or  mediiun 
size,  be  continually  monitored  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  water  pollution  and 
improvmg  water  quality. 

II  we  are  to  have  a  national  policy  on 
the  environment,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  set  the  example.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lo  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMUniMBItT  OmmKD  BT  MB.  SATLOB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmcndnuDt  oOeiuil  by  Mr.  Sj,ti.ob;  On 
poge  a  »t  tb«  end  of  line  a.  "The  EUverton 
extcEulon  unit  sliall  be  operated  In  iuch 
manner  that  identinable  return  flo-wB  of  water 
will  not  cause  the  Wind  River  to  b«  in  viola- 
tion ot  water  quality  standartla  promulgated 
pursuant  to  tbe  Water  Quality  Act  of  19SS 
(79  Stat.  SOS)," 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
we  had  the  Narrows  project  in  Colorado 
before  the  House  and  went  to  conference 
this  language  was  adopted  as  being  a 
step  forward  in  requirtaB  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  operate  the  reclama- 
tion projects  in  accordance  vrith  water 
quality  standards.  Therefore,  this  la  the 
same  amendment  that  has  been  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SATLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  amendment  Just  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  people  on  this 
dde.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

S*¥LC»>. 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


COHUmXX  AJUENDAUMTB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendmenta:  Page  1,  Une  7. 
aiuer  ■■conservation."  insert  ■•flsh  and  wUd- 
Ufe  conservation  and  development.^^ 

Page  a,  line  IS,  itrlke  out  ''conflrmed,^^  and 
insert  '■executed.^' 

Page  a,  line  23  tbrough  page  3,  Una  la. 
sulke  out  all  of  subaections  (d)  and  (a). 

Page  3,  line  IS.  strike  out  ■land"  siid 
insert  ■'landa". 

Page  4.  line  4.  strike  out  "project.^*  and 
insert  ■■project  within  flrty  yean  from  and 
including  the  year  In  whlcli  the  amendatory 
contract  autborixed  by  this  Act  Is  executed." 

Page  4,  line  9.  ailer  "othor'^  Insert  "Und". 

Page  4,  following  Un«  33.  insert  a  new  Bec- 
uon  6  aa  follows: 

■'Sec.  6.  (a)  Tbe  provlalon  of  lands.  faciU- 
tles.  and  project  modifications  wtilcb  f  uniish 
flab  and  wUdlife  benefits  in  connection  with 
the  RlrertoQ  extension  unit  shall  be  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
BecreaUcD  Act  1 7S  Stat.  313 1 . 

■'(b)  Tbe  Interest  rate  used  for  ptuposee 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  cm  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  coat  allocated  to  Interest-bearing  fea- 
tures of  the  project  shall  b«  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  be- 
glntUng  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  construc- 
tion of  said  Intereet-bearlng  features  la  in- 
itiated, on  tbe  basis  oi  the  computed  average 
Intarest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon 
lt&  outstanding  marketable  public  cbllga- 
ttona,  which  ai«  nedthar  due  nor  callable  for 
redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
iBSue." 

Page  4.  line  a4,  renumber  "Sec.  6."  to  read 
•  Sec.  7." 

Page  5,  following  Une  4.  insert  a  new  Bec- 
tloci  8  raeding  as  foUowa; 

"See.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorlaad  to  be 
appropriated  for  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  the  first  and  second 
dlvialona  of  the  Rlverton  unit,  for  comple- 
tion of  drainage  works  for  said  first  and 
second  dlvlalona.  and  for  fish  and  wUdllfe 
measurea  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  sum 
of  (la.Iie.ooo  (based  on  July  ISflS  prices). 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  Juatlfled  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions m  construotton  coat  Indexes  applicable 
to  tbe  types  of  construction  involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  m&y  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Rlverton 
unit." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  WOLD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCLUREi  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RiCOtD.) 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  first  of  all, 
would  like  to  express  my  great  appreci- 
ation for  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  to  my  coUeafnies 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  AiTalrs  Ccmi- 
mittee  for  reporting  out  my  bill.  H.R. 
7521,  to  reauthorize  the  entire  Rlverton 
project  as  a  single  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basm  project.  The  Rlverton  recla- 
mation project  Is  located  in  central  Wyo- 
ming In  Fremont  County. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  Is  In 
essence  a  reauthorization  for  the  future 
of  agriculture  In  much  of  central  Wyo- 
ming. We  bear  a  lot  these  days  about 
urban  decay  and  urban  renewal.  The 
urteu  problems  are  real  and  few  would 
argue  that  the  billions  of  dollars  being 


spent  to  remedy  these  problems  are  un- 
justified. But  we  must  not  allow  all  this 
attention  on  urban  problems  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  we  also  have  rural  re- 
nenral  needs.  Many  of  these  symptoms 
are  present  in  the  situation  which  my 
legislation  remedies. 

Favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  7S21 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  Wyoming.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  congres- 
sional study  and  deliberation  for  the  past 
several  years. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would 
authorize  the  consolidation  of  45,000 
acres  of  the  first  and  second  divisions, 
designated  the  Midvale  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  25,000  acre  third  division, 
designated  the  Rlverton  Extension  Unit 
Missouri  River  Basin.  By  consolidating 
these  projects  into  a  single  oreanization, 
the  existing  Midvale  Irrigation  District 
would  assume  responsibility  for  planning, 
operation,  contracting,  and  maintaining 
the  combined  units. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  com- 
bined units  would  be  financially  inte- 
grated into  the  overall  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  with  a  50-year  repayment 
contract.  The  bill  provides  for  the  resale 
of  Government-owned,  arable  third  di- 
vision lands  to  Midvale  farmers.  Au- 
thorization is  also  included  tor  necessary 
drainage  construction,  needed  rehabili- 
tation of  distribution  systems  and  equip- 
ment, and  financial  assistance  from  tbe 
net  power  revenues  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  The  bill  also  authorizes  a 
small  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  pro- 
gram consisting  of  lands  and  habitat  Im- 
provement for  game  and  mlgratoiy 
waterfowl. 

By  way  of  background,  money  for  the 
original  Riverton  project  was  made 
available  from  the  Indian  Approprla- 
tlons  Act  of  1918.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation assumed  control  of  the  project  in 
1920  and  5  years  later  the  first  water  was 
delivered  for  IrriBtttlon.  Construction  of 
the  Irrigation  facilities  serving  the  first 
two  divisions  was  essentially  completed 
prior  to  Worid  War  n.  The  third  divi- 
sion, designated  the  Rlverton  Extension 
Unit,  was  authorized  In  1944  and  con- 
struction was  initiated  on  a  crash  basis 
In  1946  to  provide  settlement  opportuni- 
ties for  World  War  II  veterans.  Settle- 
ment commenced  in  1949. 

The  project  was  plagued  with  financial 
dllllcultles  from  the  outset. 

Conditions  caused  a  breakdown  In  the 
long-term  repB>inent  contract  and  In 
1962  the  contract  was  terminated.  In 
1964,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  purchase  third  division 
land.  Virtually  all  of  the  third  division 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  of  the  first  and  second  di- 
visions now  lease  virtually  all  Irrigable 
and  productive  third  division  land  and 
have  shown  that  in  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent and  experienced  farmers  It  Is  as 
productive  for  crops  and  pasture  as  their 
own  land  In  the  first  and  second  divisions 
of  the  Midvale  Irrigation  District. 

The  Midvale  Irrigation  District  Is  di- 
rected by  farmers  who  have  shown  over 
many  hard  and  often  lean  years  how  to 
make  a  living  in  an  environment  of  com- 
plex soli  and  erratic  weather  conditions. 
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The  strengUi  of  these  men  is  further     as  an  Indian  irrigation  project.  lUmost        S;T"'';,nff"?,"d™o?iSiu?'X?''a 
reflected  In  their  efficient  and  responsl-     immediately.  Jurisdiction  was  transferred     "^'<>°    "^  '"^  f^TJ^l^tal  b^e- 
ble  irrigation  organization,  which  among     to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  de-     benefit-cost  raUo  of  1„™  to  1— touu  b^e 
nthS  ufines  hsi^ever  n^ed  a  repay-     Uvered  Uie  first  IrrlgaUon  water  in  1925.     fits— and  a  ratio  of  1.26  to   —direct  ben- 
mmttTtheGoJi^ent  Cor^tPucUon  of  thi  first  two  divisions     eflts  only.  These  compuUUons  take  Into 

The  mdvSe  SStlon  District  has  al-     was  substanUally  finished  by  1940.  acount  all  costs  of  the  pro^wn  when- 

ready  Ho^trlTedtiie  capacity  to  as-  The  third  division  was  authorized  as  '°i:" ^^^Tf  Ze^^r^utl%^ll^ 
sume  central  administration  of  the  three  the  Rlverton  extension  unit  in  Uie  om-  ,f^  f  ">  ^eincreSal  b™n^t^c<S 
districts.  For  several  years.  Midvale  has  nlbus  bill  of  1944  and  was  started  under  KJi.  7521.  T^J!.'^^™?,™  J''"™^ 
b^n  providing  water  to  third  division  construcUon  as  soon  as  World  War  n  ™"f  ^^^"^u^'!^ '^\^^S£^*°a^ 
lea^seholders.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  was  ended.  SetUement  of  veterans  on  the  ^^J^^fJ"*  f ^^'^'f,"™  JPI^^"?  ^^ 
the  cost  of  delivering  water  to  the  three  faruis  of  the  third  division  was  mider-  "\°/^.''J.f -^^  ""  ^VrKt  ^^ 
divisions  can  be  handled  as  economically     laken  in  1949.  ™1JS,„„;  oenents, 

as  the  unit  cost  presenUy  in  existence.  Difficulties  soon  arose  on  the  third  di-     '^^P*?'^J;^'„u^.t^  „roJect  cost  of  the 

The  legislation  before  us  today  Is  a  re-  vision.  The  lands  were  not  weU  suited  to  „  ,3?*  ^**' fi^^P.^if'a^Sior^ 
authorization  for  the  future  of  our  rural  irrigaUon.  and  particularly  under  the  ^'«£f^  ""f '^-T'^*"  J^'^^^ 
communlUes  quaUty  of  management  that  was  received     by   BR.   7521.   '^<y"'^'?i  Pf!""f  " 

"pS^e    to   reauthorize   the  Rlverton     Lm  the  inexperienced  settlers.  As  a  re-     P!?^.'^^"^JJ!l^7'A'*t?„",^'a^^^^^ 
project  as  I  have  proposed  would  seri-     suit,  much  of  the  land  of  the  third  dl-     063  728.  Th^^a^""^ !«  tentebv^y^  .d 
oJy  Impair   the   economic  and  social     Vslon  was  mined,  the  settlers  were  in    '<««*^J«„»»^'  ?«"""  development 
growth  of  the  region.  Without  rehabillta-     financial  distress,  and  the  whole  sltua-     purposes  as  louows. 

tion  of  the  first  and  second  divisions,  the     tlon  was  almost  beyond  control.  In  the     irrigation  **"  .fl'So 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  that     meantime,  the  first  and  second  divisions    power  ..— SS'iSn 

about  24  percent  of  the  land  would  be  lost     were  functioning  reasonably  well  under    Plah  and  wildlife ' '^*" 

to    cultivation    because    of    continuing     a  repayment  contract  between  the  united  43  o«3. 718 

seepage,  salinity,  and  structure  laUures.     States  and  the  Midvale  Irrigation  Dls-  "— '  

Loss  of  that  much  producUve  land  in  an    trict.  The  cosU  aUocated  to  power  are  re- 

ngrlcultimil  based  economy  would  be  Things  finally  got  so  bad  that  Con-  payable  with  Interest  fnKn  revenues 
catastrophic.  gress,  in  1964,  passed  an  act  under  which     creditable  to  the  power  produced  at  the 

Failure  to  act  now  would  mean  the  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  was  author-  existing  Pilot  Butte  powerplant.  Surplus 
continued  degradation  of  third  division  Ized  to  buy  out  the  third  division  land-  revenues  from  the  sale  of  project  power 
lands,  representing  a  Federal  Investment  owners  and  to  make  appropriate  dlspo-  m  the  amount  of  $453,169  will  be  avaU- 
of  more  than  »18  million.  sition  of  the  lands.  About  $3,200,000  was     able  to  assist  in  the  repayment  of  Irri- 

Purttier  delay  will  only  feed  the  doubts  expeiided  in  implementing  this  legisla-  gallon  costs  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
of  the  enterprising  agricultural  peopie  tlon.  At  the  tune  the  1964  measure  was  water  users  to  repay, 
and  the  young  farmpeople  who  want  to  imder  consideration.  It  was  tmderstood  ptsn  and  wildlife  costs  will  be  returned 
stay  on  the  farm  but  are  discouraged  by  that  the  problems  of  the  Midvale  Irrlga-  jn  accordance  with  the  policy  require- 
the  vinsettled  economic  conditions  and  tion  District  would  be  the  subject  of  fu-  ments  of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
limited  opportunities  for  growth.  ture  legislation.  H.R.  7521  Is  responsive     reatlon  Act.  under  which  the  State  of 

The  problems  facing  Midvale  are  no     to  that  understanding.  Wyoming  will  assume  totol  responsibility 

less  f undjunental  than  the  crisis  con-  Simply  stated,  H.R.  7521  will  modem-  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
f routing  many  of  our  clUes.  If  one  ac-  iae  the  Riverton  project;  it  wlU  author-  ment  of  fish  and  wUdlife  enhancement 
cepts  this  view,  then  the  question  is:  Do  ize  necessary  rehabiUUtion  of  distrlbu-  works,  and  repay  within  a  term  of  50 
we  step  up  to  the  rural  problems  with  tlon  works  and  provide  drainage  facil-  years,  with  interest,  one-half  the  project 
Uie  same  imagination  and  support  now  lues  long  neglected;  it  will  make  realistic  cost  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  pur- 
working  to  iron  out  the  urban  problems?  adjustments  In  reimbursable  costs  by  pose— $783,000.  The  costs  aUocated  to 
I  would  certainly  hope  so.  Favorable  ac-  writing  off  costs  associated  with  perma-  fish  and  wildlUe  over  and  above  tlMJse 
tion  on  my  bill  will  be  a  step  in  that  nently  nonproducUve  lands  and  provid-  borne  by  the  Stale  of  Wyoming  ■will  be 
direction  ing  financial  assistance  for  those  costs    nonreimbursable. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr  which  are  beyond  the  water  users'  pay-  Costs  aUocated  to  trrigaUon  will  be  re- 
Speaker  HJl.  7521  to  reauthorize  the  mem.  ability;  it  wUl  adopt  modern  con-  paid  by  water  user  revenues,  by  financial 
Riverton  extension  unit  Missouri  River  cepL,  of  cost  sharing  for  flsh  and  wi^d-  assistance  from  net  power  revenues  of 
Basin  project,  to  Include  the  entire  Rlv-  life;  and  It  will  adjust  acreage  hmita-  the  Riverton  extension  unit  and  the  Mis- 
erton  Federal  reclamation  project,  and  "ons  to  a  reahstic  basis.  All  of  these  pro-  souri  River  Basin  project,  by  nunor  mis- 
for  other  purposes  Is  the  result  of  a  visions  are  consistent  and  compaublc  cellaneous  receipts,  or  will  be  nonreim- 
decade  of  cooperative  study  and  consid-  with  current  principles  of  recJamaUon  burtable  in  accordance  with  previous 
eratlon  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte-  financing.  Tl«y^are  nojhhig  more  nor  legislation  and  the  terms  of  HJl.  1S21. 
rior  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  le"  Uian  would  be  aflor<ted  to  ne*  proj-  The  studies  avallab  e  to  oiu  committee 
Insular  Affairs.  As  recommended  to  be  ects  now  being  considered  for  authonza-  establish  the  availabihty  of  the  required 
amended  by  the  committee,  this  meas-     "on  and  development.  power  revenues   O" 'l»lf.  I?^-  »«.  ^^! 

ure  wUl  provide  the  bairts  for  settlement        As  I  pointed  out  eariler.  our  commit-     brought  out  this  blU  and  beUeve  that  It 
of  the  outstanding  problems  which  have     tee  has  looked  at  the  Rlverton  from  even'     merits  approv^y  the  Houm. 
confronted     the    Rlverton    community     standpoint.  We  have  no  record  of  any-         The  SPEAIOE.  "Hie  question  is  on^- 
slnce  shortly  after  World  War  n  thing  but  the  most  limited  opposition,     grossmeui  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

When  HJl  7521  is  enacted  and  Im-  The  Wind  River  Indians  who  have  signed  The  hUI  was  ordered  to  be  engrojsed 
pl^e^teJIi.emve^^r^x'S'nrniSlt  away  their  rights  to  U,e  lands  of  the  f.'^d  .  ead  a  ttod  tixne,  was  r^Ou:  th^ 
as  it  will  then  be  constituted  will  be  a  division  have  registered  a  mild  protest,  tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
Mundry  bfiS^  o«rattag  water  resou^.^  not  with  the  bill  but  with  certain  land  consider  was  laid  on  tbe  table. 
^^loDm^that  ™  a  c^t  tothose  management  and  leasing  practices,  and  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
who  Cf  worked  on  It  ttro^h  S^  one  private  citizen  who  desires  to  con-  to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
ve^  worxea  on        inrougn  me     ^^^  interim  use  of  some  pubUc  lands     uss  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

In  nrdpr  for  Membeni  to  understand  consUtule  the  only  opposition  to  this  sular  Aflalrs  is  discharged  from  furUier 
th^bUI  !t  i  imS^rta^to^r^w  ■^  "measure  In  the  community,  the  State,  consideration  of  the  bill  .3.  434)  to  re- 
brteflv  theWstora^vSt^thelt?-  or  the  Congress.  The  Interior  Department  authorize  the  Riverton  extension  unit. 
liS^'of  its^Siltles^^Sie  hiteriL  al-w  endorses  the  bill  and  the  Bureau  of  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  Include 
.^  thai  hf^  h^retof OTe  b«n  ta^     the  Budget  endorses  It  in  part.  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Federal  rec- 

^e  orielm^  Rlv^n  orolK?  »me-  Now,  let  us  look  and  see  what  kind  lamatlon  project,  and  for  other  purposes. 
uI^'^o^^ZTs^i  andfe^o^  ^-  of  project  we  will  have  when  this  bill  T^e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
visions,  was  started  ahuost  50  years  ago    becomes  law.  bill. 
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MOTSOM  omaas  ar  m&.  johnsoh  or 

CALXrOKNlA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CftUfomlA.  Ur. 
Speaker,  I  olFer  a  moiioxi. 

The  Oerfc  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  C&lLromla  movM  to  itrlk* 
out  all  tSier  Uie  enacting  clause  of  3.  434  uid 
iQMrt  In  Ueu  tber«oi  ihe  proTl«losu  of  H3. 
7521  as  pas5e<l.  u  foUovs: 

ThftC  the  general  plux  for  Uie  Rlverton 
extAnAion  unit,  Missouri  Blver  Baaln  project 
beretoXoro  authorised  under  section  9  of 
the  Plood  Control  Act  of  1*44  (68  Stat.  887) , 
15  modified  to  Include  reltaf  to  water  uaar*. 
construction,  bettensent  of  works.  Land  re- 
babUltatlon,  water  conaerrmtlon,  lUh  and 
wUdUfe  cooserretlon  and  development.  Sood 
control,  and  sUt  control  on  the  entire  River* 
ton  Pederal  reclamation  project.  As  bo  modi- 
fled  the  general  plan  la  reauthorized  under 
the  desl^nauon  "lUverton  unit  of  the  Mis- 
sourt  Hiver  Ba&in  project".  The  RlTertoo  ex- 
tension unit  sh&ll  be  operated  in  such  man- 
ner that  identiflable  return  flows  of  water 
will  not  cause  the  Wind  River  to  be  In  Wo- 
Lauoa  of  water  quality  standards  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
I0e5  (7dSUt.  903). 

Szc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authortsed  to  negotiate  and  exscutt  ft& 
amendatory  repayment  oontraot  with  the 
Midvaie  Irrigation  DUtrlct  ooverlng  aU  lands 
of  the  Rlverton  unit.  TbU  contract  shall  re- 
place all  existing  repayment  oontracte  be- 
tween the  Mldvale  Irrigation  District  and 
the  United  States. 

lb)  The  period  for  repayment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabllltatioa  and  betterment 
coets  allocated  to  irrigation  and  asaifzied  to 
be  repaid  by  the  Irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  flLfty  years  from  and  Including  the  year 
Ln  which  such  amendatory  repayment  con- 
tract 15  executed. 

(c)  During  the  period  reqiilred  to  con- 
struct and  teat  the  adequacy  of  drains  and 
other  water  conservation  works,  the  rates  of 
charge  to  land  classes  and  the  acreage  as- 
sessable in  each  land  class  in  the  unit  shall 
continue  to  be  as  eotabllahed  in  the  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  with  the  district 
dated  June  36,  1953;  thereafter  such  rates 
of  charge  and  assessable  acreage  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  amortlxatlon  capacity 
and  clanlflcatloD  of  unit  latule  as  detv- 
mined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  OonstxucUon  and  rehabUltaUon 
and  betterment  ccets  of  the  Rlrerton  unit 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  aarign- 
ahle  to  lands  claealfled  now  or  hereafter  as 
permanently  unproductive  shall  be  nonre- 
tumoble  and  nonreimbursable :  Proi-Id^, 
Tliat  whenever  new  lands  or  lands  now  or 
bereafter  claealfled  as  nonproductive,  are  r»- 
claaalflad  as  productive,  the  repayment  obll- 
gatlOQ  of  the  district  ahall  be  Increaeed  ap- 
propriately. 

(b)  AU  mlecellaneoue  net  revenues  of  the 
Rlverton  unit  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  applied  against  LrrtgatlOQ 
costs  not  assigned  to  be  repaid  by  irrigation 
water  ueera. 

(e)  Construction  and  rehablUtatlon  and 
betterment  costs  of  the  Rlverton  unit  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  and  not  assigned  to  be 
repaid  by  imgatloa  water  users  nor  returned 
from  miscellaneous  net  revenues  of  the  unit 
shaU  be  returnable  from  net  revenues  at  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  within  fifty 
year*  from  and  Including  the  year  In  which 
the  smendatory  contract  authorized  by  this 
Act  Is  executed. 

Sbc.  4.  The  limitation  of  lands  held  In 
beneficial  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any 
one  owner,  which  are  eligible  to  receive  proj- 
e<:t  water  from,  through,  or  by  means  of 
project  works,  shall  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  In  other  land  cUasea.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary 


Sac  6.  (a)  Lands  available  for  disposition 
on  the  Rlverton  unit.  Including  property 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  10, 
1M4.  shall  be  sold  at  public  or  private  sale 
at  not  lees  than  appraised  ralr  toarket  value 
at  the  time  of  sale.  The  Secretary  may  dis- 
pose at  such  lands  In  tracts  of  any  size,  bo 
long  as  no  such  disposition  will  result  m 
a  total  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any  one 
owner  in  excess  of  the  limitation  prescribed 
In  section  4  above. 

(b)  In  the  disposition  of  lands  on  the 
Rlverton  unit,  resident  landowners  on  the 
unit  who  have  not  obtaloed  relief  under  the 
Act  or  March  10.  1064.  as  amended,  shall 
have  a  prior  right  to  purchase  tracts  In  order 
to  supplement  their  existing  fanns. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  proviAion  of  lands,  facU- 
lUes,  and  project  modillcstlons  which  fur- 
nish flah  and  wildlife  benefits  in  connection 
with  the  Rlverton  extension  unit  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreatton  Act  (79  SUt.  315). 

(b)  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposw  of 
computing  Interest  during  construction  and 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital 
cost  allocated  to  interest- bearing  featuree  of 
the  project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  construction  of  said 
interest- bearing  features  la  initiated,  on  the 
basis  of  the  computed  average  interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstand- 
log  marketable  public  obUgatloas.  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  date  of  Issue. 

Skc.  7.  ApprofVlatlonfl  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Beelamatloa  shall  be  available 
for  credits,  expenses,  chargat.  and  cost  pro- 
vided by  or  incurred  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make  suob  rules 
and  regulation:!  a3  are  neoessary  to  carry  out 
the  provi&ions  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  8  There  La  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  rehatrtlltataon  and  better- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  the  first  and  second 
divlalons  of  the  Rlverton  unit,  for  comple- 
tion of  drainage  works  for  said  firet  and  sec- 
ond divisions,  and  for  fish  and  wildlife  meas- 
ures as  authorised  by  this  Act.  the  sum  of 
•13.116,000  (based  on  July  196B  prlcest.  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  construction  cost  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  invcrtved  herein.  T^ere 
are  also  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  stims  as  may  be  required  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Rlverton  unit. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  slmUar  House  bUl  (HJl.  7521)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  THE  GULP  ISLANDS  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  10874)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore.  In  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Plorida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  val- 
ues at  Fort  San  Carlos.  Fort  Redoubt. 
Fort  Barrancas,  and  Port  PlcfcenB  In 
Florida  and  Fort  Massachusetts  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  In  the  House  as  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 
The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bOL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecUoiL 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  me  SeiuUe  and  Houm  0/ 
R^resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  4mef- 
MTtt  in  CoTiffTcsa  assembled,  That,  m  order 
to  [treaarTe  for  pubUc  use  and  enjoyment 
cartain  areas  possessing  outstanding  natural, 
historic,  sjid  recreatlQUiU  values,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  eatablish  and  ad- 
minister the  Gulf  Islands  NaUonaJ  Seashore 
(hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "aeashore"). 
The  seaahare  shall  comprise  the  following 
gulf  coast  islands  and  maiuland  areas,  to- 
gether with  adjaoent  water  areas  as  generaUy 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  Proposed 
Boimdary  Plan,  Proposed  Oulf  Islands  Na- 
uonal  Seashore,"  numbered  N5  OI  7100F. 
and   dated  Hay   1990: 

( 1 )   the  Ghandelevir  Islands  in  Louisiana; 

(3)  Oat,  Bhlp,  Petit  Bols.  and  Horn  Islands 
in  MlsBlaaippl: 

(3)  One  Island  in  Alabama: 

{i)   Perdldo  Key  in  Alabama  and  Florida; 

(6)  Banta  Boea  Island  Ln  Plorida,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Port  Walton.  Navarre,  and  Peusa- 
cola  beaches; 

(0)  the  Naval  Ut«  Oaks  ReaerraUon  tn 
Plorida; 

(7)  Port  Pickens  and  the  Vott  Pickens 
State  Park  in  Florida;  and 

(8)  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Pensaoola  Naval 
Air  Station  In  Floriiia  that  includes  the 
Coast  Guard  Station  and  Ughthoxise.  ^rt 
San  Carlos,  Port  Barrancas,  and  Port  Re- 
doubt, and  Fort  McRee  on  I^erdldo  Key.  and 
sufEicient  arurrounding  land  for  proper  ad- 
mlnlsuatlon  and  protection  of  the  historic 
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Ssc.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seashore,  the  Secretary  may  acqture  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  douated  or  appropriated  funds,  Z 
or  exchange,  except  that  property  owned  ^ 
by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  any 
of  the  above  methods  not  more  than  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  or  Interests  therein 
outside  of  the  seashore  boundaries  on  the 
mainland  in  the  vicinity  at  Biloxl-Oulfport, 
Ulaalsslppt.  tor  an  administrative  site  and 
related  facUites  for  access  to  the  seashore; 
and  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  land  on  or 
near  Seville  Square  In  Pensaoola,  for  ad- 
ministrative or  historical  purposes.  With  the 
oonourrenoe  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  any  Federal  prc^erty  within  the 
seashore  and  mainland  site  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jurtsdlotlon  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of   the  seashore. 

(b>  When  acquiring  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  seashore,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  a 
reservation  by  the  grantor  of  ail  or  any  part 
of  the  oil.  gas,  and  other  minerals  tn  such 
lands  or  waters  and  of  other  minerals  therein 
which  can  be  removed  without  undue  Inter- 
ference with  the  administration,  develor- 
ment.  or  public  use  of  the  seashore,  with 
the  right  of  occupation  and  use  of  so  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  lands  or  waters  as  may  be 
required  for  all  purposes  reasonably  Inci- 
dent to  the  mining  or  removal  of  dl,  gUB, 
and  other  minerals  which  can  be  removed 
by  [.Imilar  means  from  beneath  the  surfaoe  of 
such  lands  and  waters  and  tbe  lands  and 
watare  adjaoent  thereto,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 

(c)  With  respect  to  Improved  residential 
property  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  wh^h  Is  beneficially  owned  by  a  natural 
person  and  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determinea  can  be  continued  In  that 
use  for  a  limited  period  of  time  without 
undue  interference  with  the  admlnlstratton. 


develc^ment.  or  public  use  of  the  seaahore. 
the  owner  thereof  may  on  the  date  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  retam  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  for  a 
term,  as  the  owner  may  elect,  ending  either 
( U  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  later,  or  ( 2 )  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion. Any  right  so  retained  may  dxirlng  lu 
existence  be  transferred  or  assigned.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  eequlatttoo.  less  their  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(d)  As  used  In  thU  Act.  'Improred  rest- 
dential  property"  means  a  single-family 
year-rotind  dwelling,  the  construction  of 
which  began  before  January  1,  1907,  and 
which  serves  as  the  owner's  permanent  place 
of  abode  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  United  States,  together  with  not  more 
than  three  acres  of  land  on  which  the  dwell- 
ing and  appurtenant  buildings  are  located 
that  the  Secretary  finds  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  owner's  continued  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  dwelling:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  from  Improved  resi- 
dential property  any  marsh,  beach,  or  waters 
and  adjoining  land  that  the  Secretary  deems 
tr  necessary  for  public  access  to  such  marsh, 
beach,  or  waters. 

(e>  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  retained  ptmuant  to  this 
section  upon  his  determination  that  such 
use  and  occupancy  Is  being  exercised  In  a 
manner  not  conslatent  with  the  purpoeea  of 
this  Act,  and  upon  tender  to  the  bolder  of 
the  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which  re- 
mains unexpired  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  lands  and  watere  within 
the  seashore  In  aocordanoe  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws:  Provided.  That  he 
may  designate  Bones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  will  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  or  wildlife  mansgement. 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regnlaUons  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  Into  effect  only  after  consulUtlon  with 
the  appropriate  State  sgenclea  responsible 
for  hunting  and  fishing  activities. 

8bc.  4.  With  the  exception  of  areas  within 
Horn  and  Petit  Bols  Islands,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  aocordanoe  with  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  permit  the  removal  of 
leaeeable  minerals  from  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  sea- 
ahore in  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25.  lOao  (41  Stat.  4S7) ,  as 
amended  (30  njS.C.  181  et  seq.),  or  the 
Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  at  Au- 
gust 7.  1947  (30  U^C.  351  et  seq.).  If  he 
finds  that  such  removal  would  not  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  effects  on  the  administration, 
devrlopment,  or  public  use  of  the  seashore. 

Sec.  6.  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  sea- 
shore in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August 
26,  1916  (30  Stat.  £36).  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (10  VB.C.  1  et  seq.).  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  seashore  the  Secretary 
may  utlUss  such  statutory  authorities  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  oonaervation  and  man- 
agement of  wildlife  and  natural  resources 
as  be  deenu  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purpc»es  of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  Fort 
Bedoubt,  Fort  San  Carlos.  Fort  Barrancas  at 
Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station.  Fort  Pickens  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  and  Fort  MoRee  on  Per- 
dldo Key,  Florida,  and  Fort  Maaaachusetts  on 
Bhlp  Island,  MlsalsRlppl,  together  with  such 
adjacent  lands  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate,  the   Seeratary    shall    administer   stKh 


lands  so  ss  to  recognise,  preserve,  and  mtar- 
pret  their  naUonal  histonc&l  slguificanoe  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  21,  1933 
(49  Stat.  000;  10  O.S.C.  401-407),  and  he 
may  designate  them  as  national  historic 
sites.  The  Act  of  July  3.  1948  (62  Stet.  1220) . 
which  provided  for  the  astabllshment  of  the 
Pensacola  Nstlonal  Monument,  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sic.  e.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  cooperate  in 
the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for  beach 
erosion  control  and  hurricane  protection  of 
the  seashore.  Any  such  protective  works  or 
spoil  deposit  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
shall  be  carried  out  within  the  seashore  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  that  U  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  transferred  from 
the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  Syetem  to  the 
seashore  the  Horn  Island  and  Petit  Bols  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  to  be  administered 
m  aceortiance  with  the  provlslone  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  8.  No  provtPion  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
other  Act  made  appUcable  thereby.  abaU  be 
construed  to  affect,  supersede,  or  modify  any 
liutborlty  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  the  Chief  of  Knglneers.  with  respect  to 
navigation  or  related  matters  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  in  section  fl  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  9.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Gulf 
islands  National  Seashore  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. The  Commisaion  shall  terminate  ten 
years  after  the  date  the  lakeahore  is  estab- 
lished purstunt  to  this  Act.  The  CommlsslDn 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members  from 
each  county  in  which  the  seashore  is  located, 
each  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  year*  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  county  oom- 
misBlonen  in  the  respective  counties: 

(2 )  one  member  to  be  uppointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  each  county;  and 

(3)  one  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  from  each  county. 

Pnrvided.  That  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Advisory  Commisaion  in  each 
instance  in  countlee  whose  population  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  thousand. 

The  Secretary  shall  dealgnate  one  mem- 
ber to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  In  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorised  to  pay  the  expenfice  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  Commiaaion  In 
carrying  out  its  responsl  bill  ties  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  consult  with  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  matters  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore. 

Bxc.  10.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap^ffo- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more  to 

strike  the  last  word. 

cBy  unanimous  cozuent,  Mr.  Aspinall 
was  Rllowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
mtnutee.) 

Mr.  ASPtNAIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR. 
10874,  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  ear- 
rles  out  the  basic  thnsst  of  the  bill  as  It 
was  orlglnftlly  Introduced  by  our  friends 
from  the  gulf  coast  States — MeaBis. 
CoLKKB.  BiKxs,  HisziT.  and  Dzcxnaox. 
If  enacted,  it  will  authortoe  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Oulf  Islands  National 
Seashore. 


rxCTS  ABOtrr   the   SSASHOaX  FSOPOSAt. 

After  considerifig  the  legislation  In 
considerable  detail,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  moet  of  the  revUloos  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should  be  approved.  Conse- 
quently, the  bill  provides  for  a  national 
spashore  comprised  of  lands  located  only 
in  the  Stotes  of  Mississippi  and  Florida. 
The  Chandeleur  Islands  of  Louisiana 
were  removed  from  the  seashore  bound- 
aries because  they  are  already  protected 
as  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  and  because  they  are  relatively 
isolated  and  unsuitable  for  mass  recrea- 
tion use.  Ono  Island  and  part  of  Perdldo 
Key  in  Alabama  were  also  removed  from 
the  seashore  because  they  are  already 
Intensively  developed  and  would  require 
an  undesirable  increased  outlay. 

If  approved.  House  Resolution  10874 
will  add  to  the  Nation's  inventory  of  out- 
door areas  a  valuable  recreauon  asset. 
Like  Cape  Cod.  Assateague  Island,  and 
Point  Reyes,  the  proposed  Gulf  Island 
National  Seashore  is  located  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  serve 
the  recreation  needs  of  people  living 
within  a  seven-State  region  and  that 
it  will  draw  vacationers  from  the  other 
parte  of  the  country.  Of  the  23  million 
residents  located  in  the  vicinity.  10  mil- 
lion live  within  250  miles  of  the  pro- 
posed seashore  and  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  relatively  frequently.  Because  of  the 
population  concentration  tn  the  area, 
armual  visitations  are  expected  to  reach 
3.5  million  within  5  years  and  may  total 
lb  million  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  areas  in- 
volved in  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore might  reasonably  ask:  Why  do  we 
expect  such  a  heav'y  influx  of  visitors  at 
this  seashore?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Involves  more  than  a  simple  reflec- 
tion of  the  large  populous  residing  near- 
by, it  involves  the  nature  of  the  area. 
The  Oulf  Islands  Seashore  proposal  of- 
fers an  outstanding  combination  of  fea- 
tures to  the  vL-ntlng  public — a  combina- 
tion that  would  be  dilBcult  to  match  In 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

For  the  .sportsmen,  there  are  numerous 
opportunities.  The  beautiful  sandy 
beaches  of  the  area  and  the  gulf  waters 
offer  a  variety  of  water-oriented  activi- 
ties. Swimming,  water  skiing,  fishing, 
boating,  and  beachcombing  will  all  be 
popular  activities.  In  addition,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seashore  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ML<!slffiippl  tiyvay  makes  It  an  excellent 
area  for  migratory  waterfowl  hunters. 

Recreation  at  the  seashore,  however, 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  usual  outdoor 
pursuits,  because  the  seashore  has  other 
significant  values  that  will  appeal  to 
many  visitors.  People  Interested  In  the 
history  and  culture  of  our  coimtry  will 
And  the  old  forts  located  within  the  sea- 
shore interesting  places  to  visit.  Others 
interested  in  nature  study,  photography. 
and  primitive  camping  will  find  other 
parts  of  the  seashore  a  nice  place  for 
their  retreat  

About  a  decade  ago.  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commiaaion 
reported  that  the  Nation's  principal  out- 
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door  resources  were  remotely  located  and 
relati\'ely  inaccessible  to  the  Nation's 
luajor  population  ccntere  and  11  recom- 
mended that  all  levels  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— make  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  expand  the  opportu- 
nities for  outdoor  recreation  near  them. 
During  the  1960's,  the  Congress  moved 
to  meet  that  need.  Long  belore  "en- 
vironment" ai.d  "ecolcgy"  n-ere  common 
terms  In  our  vocabulary,  efforts  were 
underway  to  provide  a  better  place  (or 
people  to  live.  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore. Point  Reyes,  and  Padre  Island 
were  the  start  of  something  new — they 
were  the  beginning  of  the  national  effort 
to  provide  large  natural  areas  for  the 
outdoor  recreation  needs  of  the  people 
living  in  the  densely  populated  region."! 
of  the  east  coast,  gulf  coast,  and  west 
coast  They  were  followed  by  many  other 
areas  like  Assatea«ue  Island  National 
Seashore.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  the  Whlskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity  Recreation  area  complex.  Like 
all  of  those  areas.  Oulf  Islands  National 
Seashore  aims  at  helping  to  meet  a  part 
of  tlie  national  need  for  more  readily 
accessible  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Altogether,  the  seashore  will  comprise 
18.100  acres  of  land — about  7.750  acres 
in  Mississippi  and  approximately  10.350 
acres  in  Florida.  If  approved  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  it  will  include 
three  Islands  in  Mississippi  and  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island 
and  Perdldo  Key  In  Florida  as  well  as 
some  very  Interesting  old  forts,  an  old 
lighthouse,  and  the  old  Naval  Live  Oaks 
Reserve  on  the  mainland. 

Much  of  this  land  Is  already  in  Federal 
or  State  ownership  so  that  land  acqiiisi- 
tion  costs  should  be  relatively  nonilnal. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  privately  owned 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  needed  for  the 
.seashore  can  be  acquired  for  $3,120,000. 
State-owned  lands  and  other  publicly 
owned  lands  would  be  acquired  by  dona- 
tion or  transfer  without  cost.  All  land 
acquisition  moneys,  of  course,  would  be 
appropriated  from  funds  available  in  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  10874,  as  amended 
by  the  committee.  Is  a  sound  bill.  It  will 
authorize  an  outstanding  new  addition  to 
the  National  Park  System  and  It  will 
help  to  serve  a  national  goal.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  A5PINALL.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  report  that 
there  haa  apparently  been  some  difBcuJty 
over  Federal  lands  known  as  the  Naval 
Live  Oaks  Reservation.  ITils  land  was 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  Florida  and 
has  not  been  used  properly,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Government  stipulation 
as  to  use.  What  about  this?  Can  someone 
explain  it.  at  least  briefly? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKrsi  in  whose  district  this  area  Is 
situated. 

Mr.  snCES.  This  land  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  of  Florida  years  ago  at 
low  cost  for  public  park  purposes.  A  suit 


was  brought  within  the  State  by  private 
claimants  who  Insisted  that  they  held 
title  to  the  property  by  having  acquired 
tax  deeds  many  years  before,  although 
the  Federal  Government  had  not  at  that 
time  relinquished  its  ownership.  The 
State  supreme  coiirt  ruled  that  the  prop- 
erty should,  in  fact,  belong  to  the  private 
claimants,  since  It  had  been  acquired  by 
the  State.  However,  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  the  property  continued.  It 
could  only  be  used  for  public  park  pur- 
poses. The  Fedeial  Government  says  it 
has  not  been  used  for  those  purposes. 

Simply  stated  the  Federal  Government 
retained  a  reverter  clause  imder  which 
the  land  could  be  reclaimed  If  it  was  not 
used  for  public  park  purposes.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  in  the  process  of 
recapturing  the  property  by  the  exercise 
of  its  reverter  clause. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  land  will  be  re- 
covered by  tlie  Federal  Government  and 
made  a  part  of  thU  seashore  project? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes,  and  it  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  seashore  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  interesting 
area  consLsting  of  some  1.300  plus  acres. 
It  was  one  of  the  original  sites  estab- 
ILshed  shortly  after  1800  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  source  of  live  oak 
timber  for  naval  vessels.  As  a  matter  of 
historical  Interest,  .some  of  the  old  trees 
are  there  now  and  the  area  has  ar- 
cheologlcal  values  that  are  quite  impor- 
tant. 

It  also  borders  on  the  Santa   Rosa 

Sound  and  it  is  a  very  attractive  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 

of  the  gentleman  from   Colorado   (Mr. 

AspiHALL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  may  have  1  additional  minute. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question   concerning   what  happens  In 
this   hurricane    prone    area   In    which 
the  seashore  project  is  being  established. 
What  happens  in  the  case  of  a  hurricane 
where  there  may  t>e  serious  destruction 
of  property?  Does  the  Government  re- 
build it? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me,  let  me  say  this:  In  the  area 
on  the  continent  Itself  we  do  not  have 
any  difSculty  there,  but  these  Islands  are 
constantly  moving,  as  my  colleague  very 
well  knows.  They  move  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, more  than  likely,  toward  the  west. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  will  not  be  any 
development  work  In  this  particular  area 
of  any  consequence,  of  any  value,  and 
any  hurricane  that  would  come  in  would 
simply  move  the  sand  area  without  dis- 
turbance to  any  valuable  Improvements. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
boat  dockings.  marlna<. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Yes,  there  wiU  be 
some  boat  dockings,  some  tmUs,  and 
some  camp  ground  develomieDt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  not  pUnncd  to  put 
up  any  structures  of  any  sUef 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Important  structures 
will  not  be  based  there,  and  the  adminis- 
tration headquarters  wUl  be  on  the  main- 
land. 


Mr.  0R06S.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills*.  The  gentleman  from  Pennayl- 
vanla  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bin.  HJl.  10874.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  esublishment  of  the  Gulf 
Islands  National  Seashore  In  the  States 
of  Florida  and  Mississippi. 

Establishment  of  the  Oulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore  will  represent  a  signif- 
icant addition  to  our  growing  national 
sea-ihore  system.  The  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore  will  comprise  approxi- 
mately 18.080  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of 
submerged  lands  In  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Mississippi.  More  than  half  of  this 
total  acreage  Is  presently  in  public 
ownership. 

The  physical  resources  and  wUdlUe  of 
these  gulf  barrier  islands  provide  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  resource 
of  these  islands  are  the  wide,  gently 
sloping  white  sandy  beaches  matched 
against  the  dear  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  TTie  land  and  waters  of  these 
Islands  wUI  prortde  imllmiled  opportu- 
nities (or  camping,  picnicking,  fishing, 
swimming,  skindivlng,  water  skiing, 
basting,  and  hiking. 

The  seashore  wUl  present  a  prime  rec- 
reational opportunity  to  some  23  million 
people  in  the  seven  State  region  of 
Florida.  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Termessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Ap- 
proximately 10  million  people  live  within 
250  miles  or  a  reasonable  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  proposed  seashore.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  visitation  to  the  seashore  is 
expected  to  exceed  3 'A  million  within  5 
years  after  establishment  of  the  seashore. 
and  increasing  to  10  million  annual  visits. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  military  fortifications  and 
other  values  which  are  part  of  the  his- 
torical panorama  of  t^ils  great  Nation. 
The  seashore  then  will  not  only  provide 
much  needed  public  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, but  also,  preserve  certain  of  the 
historical  values  of  Importance  In  the 
(>arly  development  of  this  Nation. 

EslablLshment  of  the  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore  is  estimated  to  cost  »3.- 
120.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  In  lands.  The  costs  for  develop- 
ment of  the  .seashore  are  estimated  to  be 
S14.799.000. 

The  passage  and  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  be  an  Important  step  in 
preserving  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  future  generations  the  recreational, 
natural,  scenic,  and  historical  values  in 
this  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  review  of  the  unique  flora 
and  fauna  In  the  proposed  seashore  for 
inclusion  as  wlldemess  under  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  The  seashore  will  be  a  signi- 
ficant contribution  in  our  effort  to  pre- 
serve for  public  use  and  enjoyment  the 
diminishing  seashore  and  adjacent  is- 
lands of  our  Nation  which  are  increas- 
ingly subject  to  private  development. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  establishing  the  GuU 
Islands  National  Seashore. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  appreciative  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  outstanding  conmilttee 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

HJt.  10874.  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  Is  a  bill  which  I  endorse 
wholeheartedly.  My  district,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  gulf  coast.  Is  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  bill  and  I  consider  It  one 
of  the  most  Important  measures  that  I 
have  Introduced  In  all  of  my  time  in  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  speak  primarily  to  the 
Florida  portion  of  the  bill.  My  distin- 
guished colleague.  Mr.  Comra  win  dis- 
cuss the  Mississippi  portion.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  passage  of  this  bill  is  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  of 
great  national  interct.  essential  for  the 
protection  of  wooded  and  beach  areas  In 
their  natural  state,  and  essential  for  the 
the  development  of  recreational  sites  of 
a  type  not  available  anjrwhere  else  in  the 
Nation.  Each  of  these  values  combine 
to  provide  an  imusually  attractive  area 
and  each  will  have  constantly  Increoslng 
value  to  posterity.  Without  this  bill,  we 
stand  to  lose  magnificent  beach  and 
woodland  areas  to  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  to  lose  important  historic  forts 
through  decay  and  neglect.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  consider  that  neither  the  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
years  has  provided  the  fimds  to  keep  the 
historic  forts  In  a  satisfactory  state  of 
preservation.  They  simply  are  not  In  the 
old  fort  business.  As  a  consequence,  these 
(orts  are  deteriorating  year  by  year  and 
substantial  parts  of  them  now  are  closed 
to  the  public.  This  Is  a  very  sad  com- 
^  mentary  on  what  Is  happening  to  impor- 
5        tant  historic  sites. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  land  to  be  made 
available  In  the  Florida  portion  of  the 
seashore,  although  very  valuable.  Is 
through  donation.  The  historic  forts, 
some  of  which  date  back  to  Spanish  co- 
lonial days,  and  the  old  lighthouse, 
which  has  been  In  service  more  thon  100 
years,  are  now  a  part  of  the  Pensacola 
Naval  Air  Station.  The  Fort  Pickens  State 
Park,  which  comprises  Port  Pickens  plus 
7'.i  miles  of  Island,  fronted  on  the  one 
side  by  the  gulf  and  on  the  other  by 
Santa  Rosa  Soimd,  is  State  property  and 
it  is  to  be  transferred  without  cost  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  in- 
clusion in  the  seashore.  An  additional  7Vi 
miles  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  also  fronted 
on  one  side  by  the  gulf  and  the  other  by 
the  sound,  will  be  made  available  by  do- 
nation from  Escambia  County.  Fla.. 
which  Is  the  present  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  value  of  this  property  Is  hard 
to  estimate,  but  It  will  run  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars — 125  million  would  be  a 
reasonable  estimate — and  it  comes  to  the 
n.3.  Govenraient  free  of  charge. 

There  are  other  areas  which  also  are 
to  be  included  in  the  Florida  portion  of 
the  project.  One  is  the  Naval  Live  Oaks 
Reservation,  more  than  1.300  acres  of 
land  which  borders  on  Santa  Rosa 
Sound  and  on  Pensacola  Bay.  This  prop- 
erty Is  one  of  the  first  areas  set  aside 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  natural 
preserve.  This  was  done  in  the  early 
1 800's  in  order  to  have  a  source  of  strong 
timbers  for  naval  vessels.  The  property 


still  has  many  exciting  old  live  oak 
trees,  and  m  addition  it  has  Important 
archeologlcal  assets.  The  remaining 
portion  which  is  to  be  made  immediate- 
Iv  available  to  the  project  Is  the  eastern 
half  of  Perdldo  Key.  Most  of  this  prop- 
erty already  belongs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  some  Is  privately  owned 
and  must  be  acquired  by  purchase. 

It  Is  of  more  than  casual  Interest  that 
this  national  historic  and  recreation  area 
which  win  have  great  value  to  the  people 
and  great  Importance  to  the  Nation  can 
be  established  immediately  with  no  cost 
for  acquisition  of  most  of  the  Florida 
land,  which  is  to  be  Included,  and  only 
minimal  costs  for  inltiattog  the  program. 
The  public  can  begin  to  reap  the  benefits 
from  this  exciting  area  without  the  time- 
consuming  delays  ordinarily  accom- 
panying the  establishment  of  such  pub- 
lic parks.  The  property  is  readily  accessi- 
ble by  highways  and  bridges  and  usable 
on  a  year-round  basis,  not  Just  in  smn- 
mer.  The  seashore  will  be  Interesting 
to  all  segments  of  the  public— historians, 
swimmers,  boaters.  fl.shermen.  hikers, 
tourists,  and  Just  plain  beachgoers.  It  Is 
strongly  supported  by  local  residents  and 
by  the  State  government  and  the  coun- 
ty governments  which  are  affected. 

The  committee  well  knows  the  tremen- 
dous demands  which  are  now  being  made 
by  a  travel -conscious  and  recreation- 
minded  public  for  facilities  of  this  na- 
ture. There  are  no  similar  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Govenmient  any- 
where within  hundreds  of  miles  and 
none  to  my  knowledge  with  such  a  wide 
range  of  interest  to  so  many  people. 
Here  Is  an  area  in  which  20  million  peo- 
ple live  within  a  day's  drive.  Many  al- 
ready are  seeking  out  the  pleasures  of 
Florida's  gulf  coast.  People  come  here 
from  throughout  the  Nation,  and  more 
will  come  as  word  of  the  year-rotmd  de- 
sirability of  this  beautiful  countryside 
becomes  known. 

I  believe  this  will  be  an  excellent  de- 
velopment for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  one  which  will  Increase  significantly 
In  value  to  all  of  the  people  with  each 
passing  year.  Fortunately  it  comes  at 
bargain  prices  and  this  also  wUl  be  of 
significance  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield,  is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  going  to  be  called  upon  to  Udtildate 
the  long-term  leases  on  the  land? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Oh.  no.  The  property  that 
is  under  lease  ia  not  liclng  oojuired  as 
part  of  the  seashore.  Leased  and  devel- 
oped property  are  entirely  separate  and 
will  continue  under  present  jurisdiction. 
The  Federal  Government  is  r»ot  plan- 
ning to  acquire  the  leases.  That  would 
run  into  much  more  money  than  we  are 
discussing  now. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJt.  10874  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  efforts  of  many  Individ- 
uals who  spent  many  hours  working  out 
Its  details.  During  the  90th  Congress,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parka  and  Recreation  vlidted 
the  area  involved  and  conducted  field 
hearings  in  both  Mississippi  and  Florida. 
During  the  course  of  that  trip,  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  potential  of  the 


seashore  which  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  has  outlined  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  desires  and  as- 
pirations of  local  citizens. 

With  this  bosk  background,  together 
vrtth  a  preliminary  Washington  hearing, 
several  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  quite  familiar  with  this  proposal 
when  we  liegan  to  consider  it  In  this 
Congress.  Hearings  were  held  on  HJt. 
10874  this  year  and  most  of  the  testimony 
was  favorable  to  Its  enactment:  how- 
ever, some  amendments  were  suggested. 

LrGISL-^TTVe   P«OVI6IONB 

As  a  result  of  this  combined  experi- 
ence, the  members  of  the  committee 
were  able  to  agree  on  the  Ijoslc  terms  of 
the  bill  without  difficulty.  The  bill  con- 
tains many  of  the  usual  provisions  cus- 
tomarily Included  In  national  seashore 
authorizations.  It  establishes  the  bound- 
aries for  the  seashore  and  extends  to 
owners  of  residential  properties  located 
within  the  boundaries  the  usual  right  to 
retain  a  limited  estate  in  their  property 
if  It  is  not  needed  (or  public  use.  devel- 
opment or  administrative  purposes.  The 
bill  al.so  contains  the  normal  provision 
for  the  regulation  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing within  the  seashore  to  a.ssure  com- 
pliance with  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
it  provides  for  the  administration  of  the 
area  in  accordance  with  general  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  administer  such  tueas. 

As  has  been  the  case  In  comparable 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Advisory  Commission  for  the  seashore. 
Members  of  this  Commission  will  sene 
without  compensation — except  for  ex- 
penses—and will  help  to  provide  a  Ual- 
son  between  the  park  service  and  the 
local  commimlties  Involved. 

COUVITT^  AUENDMZK7S 

It  Should  be  noted  that  the  committee 
adcvted  several  amendments  to  perfect 
the  bill.  I  would  like  to  briefly  enumer- 
ate them.  First,  with  respect  to  the  area 
included,  the  committee  removed  from 
the  boundaries  the  areas  which  the  De- 
partment indicated  would  not  be  needed 
to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the  sea- 
shore. In  addition,  the  most  controversial 
area  within  the  original  l)0undartcs  was  a 
privately-owned  island  in  Mississippi 
known  as  Cat  Island.  Because  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  Its  acquisition 
would  be  too  costly  and  Its  contributions 
to  the  seashore  too  few.  it  was  removed, 
also  This,  of  course,  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

Second,  the  provisions  In  the  bill  which 
provided  for  the  possible  future  removal 
of  minerals  from  the  seashore  were  de- 
leted from  the  bill  because  they  were 
deemed  Incompatible  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  seashore  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  the  committee  recognized  the 
importance  of  existing  submerged  pipe- 
lines which  transport  oU  and  gas  re- 
sources from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  re- 
fineries on  the  coast  and  It  added  a 
provision  to  assure  the  continued  utili- 
zation of  such  pipelines  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulations  estabUshed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Third,  the  committee  approved  a  new 
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section  8  which  provides  that  the  appro- 
priate portions  of  the  sefi£hor«  shall  be 
renewed  (or  possible  future  designation 
as  wilderness. 

Ftnally,  the  committee  adopted  the 
usual  provision  limiting  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  land 
acquisition  and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  indicated,  authorization 
cf  this  area  will  help  meet  a  national 
need.  It  contains  many  natural,  liistoric. 
and  recreational  values  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  Is  worthy  of  national  rec- 
ogmtion.  Here,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  add  a  meaningful  unit  to  our  national 
heritage  at  a  relatively  low  cost  Land 
acquisition  should  not  exceed  (3.120,000 
and  the  development  program,  which  will 
be  spread  over  the  next  5  years,  sbould 
not  exceed  S14.8  million. 

In  concluislon,  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  want  to 
say  that  HJl.  10874  Is  the  product  of  the 
worlc  of  many  individuals,  but  the  two 
principal  sponsors  of  the  bill  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  their  con- 
structive contributions.  Without  the  pa- 
tience and  helpful  guidance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Couin), 
it  would  have  been  very  difllcult  to  work 
out  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
now  been  resolved.  Likewise,  our  friend 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  was  Instru- 
mental in  helping  to  resolve  one  of  the 
most  controversial  Issues  involving  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  of  Florida  and 
Its  local  governmental  Instrumentalities. 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  Join  with 
these  gentlemen  in  support  of  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  10874,  as  amended.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  the  House  will  rec- 
ognize the  merits  of  this  legislation  and 
I  recommend  its  approval. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  assure  my  colleagues  of 
the  extreme  value  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  These  islands  actually 
form  white  sand  ribbons  between  the 
green  gulf  waters  and  the  blue  bay 
waters.  There  is,  as  has  been  suggested, 
a  tremendous  part  of  American  history 
in  this  area,  because  the  military  estab- 
lishments go  tlirough  the  Spanish  and 
French  and  British  and  American  oc- 
cupation of  the  area. 

There  is  also  an  extremely  interesting 
ecology  which  is  present  on  all  the  Is- 
lands, but  especially  on  a  couple  of  them. 
Through  some  freak  of  nature,  although 
these  bodies  are  located  in  salt  water, 
artesian  water  flows  under  the  bay  and 
through  the  center  of  these  Islands,  and 
therefore  we  have  the  interesting  aspect 
in  which  we  have  a  dune  wall  area,  with 
the  interior  liaving  a  fresh  water  ecology, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  dunes  outward 
to  the  bay  and  to  the  gulf,  we  have  a 
saltwater  ecology. 

This  bill  does  authorize  a  project 
which  la  of  value  to  all  Americans  and 
I  think  It  should  be  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Sstloi)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  an  organization  has 
been  circulating  a  rumor  in  his  district 


that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  never 
taken  any  interest  in  matters  of  our  na- 
tional parks  or  recreation  areas  or  mat- 
ters of  conservation,  I,  for  one,  would 
like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Kti,),  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  as  Iwing  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  persons  we  have  serv- 
ing on  that  committee.  TTie  gentleman 
contributes  tremendously  to  the  discus- 
sion on  all  the  bills  and,  in  my  opinion, 
he  Is  an  outstanding  expert  In  the  field 
of  conservation. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Peiuisylvanla. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAOSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  Ills  remarks  almut  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Sat- 
LOR)  has  taken  the  time  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  dedication  and  ability  of  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Ktl  of  Iowa. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  these  remarks  and  also 
to  commend  Mr.  Ktl  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  just  rendered  in  support  of  the 
Qulf  Island  Natlcmal  Seashore  project 

This  rendering  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  indepth  explanations  we  have  come 
to  appreciate  from  Mr.  Kyi.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, he  is  the  most  articulate  Memt>er 
we  have  in  the  Congress  on  ecological 
matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  like  to 
record  a  few  rcmarits  regarding  the  per- 
formance in  our  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague 

It  appears,  as  we  enter  the  political 
season,  that  certain  individuals  and/or 
organizaliorks  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  attack  Members  of  Congress  for 
purely  political  reasons  and  without  re- 
gard for  truth  or  fact. 

One  of  those  Member.s  .selected  as  a 
"target"  in  tMii  campaign  year  is  Jomi 
Kyi.  from  the  Fourth  Di.strict  of  the 
great  State  of  Iowa.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Congressman  Ktl  lor 
6  of  the  8  years  I  have  t)een  in  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives.  During  this  91st 
Congress,  I  have  sat  on  the  Parks  and 
Recreation,  and  Pu)>Uc  Lands  SutKom- 
mlttee.  and  the  full  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Allaira  with  Jomi  Kyi. 

I  tiave  observed  his  day-to-day  per- 
formance and  I  believe  that  if  an  im- 
partial appraisal  or  description  of  his 
work  on  the  committee  could  be  obtained 
from  other  members  of  these  committees. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  would 
agree  that  Jork  Kyl  Is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. His  exceptional  Intellectual  capacity 
coupled  with  an  objective,  creative  and 
constructive  approach  to  all  legislative 
proposals  has  contributed  tremendously 
to  improving  the  many  park,  recreation 
and  coiuervation  proposals  that  our 
committee  considers  on  behalf  of  people. 
Congressman  and  conservation  organiza- 
tkxis  throughout  the  country. 
~On  many  occasions.  I  have  consnlted 
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JoHM  Ktl — seeking  his  advice  as  we 
deliberate  and  evaluate  legislation  dur- 
ing hearings  and  markup  sessions  of  our 
committee.  Mr.  Kyl  can  always  be 
coimted  on  to  give  you  a  positive,  forth- 
right and  honest  pro  and  con  response 
because  he  is  Imown  for  his  brilliance 
and  more  importantly,  as  a  nun  who 
"does  his  homework"  on  every  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  committee. 

The  respect  and  appreciation  we  have 
for  JoHM  Kyl  can  not  t>e  adequately  de- 
scribed or  expressed  in  words.  His  depth 
of  knowledge  and  broad  perspective  has 
served  the  cause  of  conservation  in  every 
section  of  this  Nation. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  north- 
em  California,  the  Redwood  National 
Park  and  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
have  been  established.  They  were  among 
the  most  unique,  costly  and  controversial 
conservation  proposals  ever  to  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  His  assistance,  construc- 
tive crlUclsmi  and  alternative  sugges- 
tions proved  invaluable  as  we  advanced 
these  bills  to  successful  completion. 

Our  State  of  California  and  the  Nation 
are  deep  in  their  debt  to  Congressman 
John  Ktl,  and  the  people  of  Iowa  who 
send  him  to  Congress  for  his  extraordi- 
nary efforts  in  all  conservation  matters. 
I  stand  ready  to  reciprocate  in  matters 
affecting  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

It  is  this  type  of  cooperation  that 
prompts  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  want 
to  help  him  advance  his  district's  in- 
terests and  projects. 

Respect  from   and   cooperatioD   with 
our  congressional  colleagues  is  an  abso-      z 
lute  essential  to  effective  service  in  the      P 
Congress.  His  people  are  being  servn* 
very  well. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  If 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  thr 
dedicated  work  that  the  Committee  or 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  done, 
and  particularly,  of  course  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Wathi  Aspihall, 
whom  I  am  very  happy  always  to  com- 
mend publicly  for  tils  dedicated  work  and 
his  statesmanship  and  hi5  patriott^m. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman at  this  time  for  just  having  been 
reiKiminated  for  reelection.  Regardless 
of  the  aisle  wlilch  divides  us  here.  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Join  me  in  that  expression.  We 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  here 
for  many  years  to  come. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  my  colleague  from  Florida  <Mr.  Sixes) 
who  has  worked  diligently  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  very  able  and  dedicated  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable Rot  Tatlos,  who  likewise  has 
been  very  active,  as  well  as  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ktl)  .  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  alons  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  visited  and  in- 
spected these  Islands,  He  was  very  much 
impressed  and  has  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  certainly  be 
amiss  if  I  did  not  also  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania,  the  ranldng  Republican  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  Ssylor.  for  his  vali- 
ant efforts  and  cooperation.  Although 
Mr.  Saylor  was  imable  to  make  the  in- 
spection trip  with  Chairman  AspmAU, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Taylor,  he  lias  used  his  valuable  in- 
fluence to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  time  permitted  I  sbould 
lilte  to  talk  a  Uttle  bit  about  this  proj- 
ect, but  I  practiced  law  long  enough  to 
know  that  when  one  has  the  Jury  with 
him  it  is  a  good  time  to  quit. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
again  to  all  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee for  their  work  in  preserving  this 
great  natural  asset  for  all  of  the  people 
rather  than  for  a  privileged  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  1  am  rather  con-servative  when 
it  comes  to  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  But.  I  hope  that  the 
membership  likewise  is  conscious  of  my 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  our  natu- 
ral resources.  As  one  who  has  spent 
practically  his  whole  life  on  the  beautiful 
gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  I  have  long 
been  Interested  in  preserving  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public  in  this  ever-in- 
creasing population  of  this  country  these 
barrier  islands.  Therefore,  I  take  some 
satisfaction  m  the  fact  that  I  may  have 
contributed,  as  the  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  to  this  objective. 

Again.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Director  of  our  national  parks, 
the  Honorable  Oeorge  Hartzog.  whom  I 
succeeded  in  getting  to  visit  these 
islands  more  than  2  years  ago  and  who 
more  than  anybody  else  is  responsible 
for  this  legislation.  Mr.  Hartzog  came  to 
the  coast  and  envisi<3ned  the  possibilities 
of  the  Qulf  Islands  National  Seashore. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  his  foresight  and 
his  cooperation,  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  here  today. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on 
his  statements.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  diligent  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation.  He  visited  the  Qulf  Islands 
area  and  participated  in  the  field  hear- 
ings there.  He  was  present  when  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Washington  and  the 
bill  was  considered  and  marked  up  by 
the  subcommittee. 

On  all  legislation  dealing  with  na- 
tional parks,  national  seashoro  areas, 
and  similar  areas,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  thinks  for  himself  and  has  been 
one  of  the  best  informal,  most  construc- 
tive, and  valuable  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

COMMTTT^    AKXirDHZim 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OoouDlttM  amendments:   Pftg«  3.  Ucea  5 

uui  a,  itriiu  out  "i7s-ai-7ioor,  um  (uted 

May  iset:"  uul  Uuart  "NS-OI-TIOOB.  sad 
dated  July  1970:". 

Pmge  a.  etrike  out  ail  of  line  7. 

Page  3.  line  8.  ttrlke  out  "(a)  Cat,"  and 
meert  "(1)*. 

Page  a,  strike  out  all  ot  llnei  10  and  11  and 


ineert  "(3)    tlie  eastern  portion  of  Perdldo 
Key  m  Florida:" 

Page  a.  etnke  out  all  of  Unee  19  and  IS 
and  tneert  "(S)  Santa  Boaa  laland  In  Ror- 
Ida;"  and  renumber  the  remaining  sutisec- 
ttona  accordingly. 

Page  a.  line  20,  atrika  out  "Bedoubt.  and 
Port  McBee  on  Perdldo  Key,"  and  Insert 
"Bedoubt". 

Page  3,  Une  4,  strike  out  "one  bundred" 
and  iQsert  "one  ti\indred  and  thirty-five". 

Page  3,  Ilnee  8,  t  and  10,  itrlke  out  "aea- 
alioxe:  and  not  more  Uian  ten  aczea  of  land 
on  or  near  Seville  Square  In  Penaaoola,  for 
admlxUstxatlTe  or  blstoncai  purpoeea."  and 
Inaert  "aeaabore.". 

Page  3,  Une  16  Clirougll  page  S.  line  3. 
strike  out  aU  of  subsection  (b)  and  reletter 
the  following  KUbaectlona  accordingly. 

Page  S,  line  33  througb  page  8.  Une  >, 
strike  out  aU  of  aecUon  4  and  tnaert  a  new 
Seotion  4  aa  foUows: 

"Sic.  4.  Any  acquisition  of  lands,  water*, 
or  Interests  tbercln  aball  not  fllmlnlfth  any 
existing  rlgiitA-of-way  or  easements  which  are 
Qecesaary  for  the  tranaportatlon  of  oil  and 
gaa  minerals  through  the  seashore  which  oil 
and  gas  minerals  are  removed  from  outside 
the  boundarlee  thereof;  and.  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  appropriate  regulations  for  the 
protecUon  of  the  natural  and  recreational 
values  for  which  the  sesfihore  Is  establiahed. 
shall  permit  such  additional  rights-of-way  or 
eaaements  aa  be  deems  neceasary  and  proper." 

Page  7.  following  line  17.  Inaert  a  new  Mo- 
tion 8  reading  as  follows  and  renumber  the 
foUowlng  sections  accordingly: 

"Sac.  B.  Within  four  years  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
Oulf  Island  National  Seashore  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  President,  in  accordanoe  with 
EUbsecUon  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wildemeas 
Act  (7S  Stat.  800;  16  n.S.C.  1133  (c)  and 
(d) ) .  and  recommend  as  to  the  stiltablllty  or 
non-sultablllty  of  any  area  wltliin  the  sea- 
shore for  preserraUon  aa  wlidemeaa,  and  any 
designation  of  any  such  area  as  a  wilderness 
shall  tie  accomplished  In  accordance  with  said 
sulieectlons  of  the  Wlldemeea  Act" 

Page  B.  line  1.  strike  out  "lakeahore"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "seaahore". 

Page  0,  strike  out  aU  of  lines  4  ttxrough  6 
and  Insert  a  new  section  11  aa  foUows: 

"8bc.  11.  There  are  authorised  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  S3.iao.(X)0  for  the 
acqtiialtlon  of  lands  and  Intereata  m  lands 
and  not  more  than  •14,779.000  (1970  prices) 
for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  1/  any.  sa  may  t^e  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction  coet« 
aa  Indicated  by  engineering  coat  indlcea  ap- 
pUcable  to  tile  types  of  constmetion  Invnlved 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  that  they  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  in  full,  and  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  in  the 
States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for  the 


recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at 
Fort  San  Carlos,  Port  Redoubt,  Fort  Bar- 
rancas, and  Fort  Pickins  in  Florida  and 
Fort  Massachusetts  in  Mississippi,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie.  

NAVAJO  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJ*.  13001) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  13.  1M2  (76 
Stat  98),  with  respect  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project,  and  ask  tmani- 
moos  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  Bouse  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  ftHlows: 

H.B.  13001 
Be  it  eitacted  by  rAe  Senate  aitd  Houae  af 
RcpretentoHva  0/  the  United  States  of  Amrr- 
ica  in  Congrea  ossemblSd.  That  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1903  (78  Stat.  98),  is  amended  aa 
foUows: 

(a)  By  deleting  "and"  in  tlie  first  senteikoe 
of  section  3 (a)  immediately  preceding  •town- 
ships 27"  and  by  inserting  tnmiedlateiy  pre- 
ceding "New  Mexico  principal  meridian",  the 
foUowlng:  "townShlpe  36  and  37  north,  range 
11  west,  and  townships  34.  3S.  and  36  north, 
ranges  13  and  IS  weal.": 

(b)  By  deleting  "SlSS.000.a00  (June  1961 
prlcee) "  in  tiie  flrvt  sentence  of  section  7  and 
subatituting  In  Ueu  therefor  ••»I75/)00.0O0 
(January  1986  pricea)";  and 

(CI  By  adding  the  foUowlng  lubaeetlon  to 
section  3: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
compenaste  the  persona  wboae  grajdng  per- 
mits. Ucensea.  or  leases  covering  lands  de- 
clared to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tnbe 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  are  can- 
celed after  the  date  tills  suhoectlon  becomes 
effective.  Such  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  standards  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  July  9.  1943,  as  amended 
(43  T3S.C.  316q),  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
moneys  received  b»  the  tjnlted  states  from 
the  Navajo  Tribe  for  the  mil  appraised  value 
of  such  lands  tinder  the  prortalona  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)." 

Mr.  ABPINAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker  .the  purpose  of  HJl.  13001 
Is  lo  permit  certain  changes  in  the  plan 
of  development,  increase  the  appropria- 
tions authoritj-.  and  otherwise  modify  tlie 
act  authorizing  the  Navajo  Indian  Irri- 
gation project.  To  put  this  bill  In  proper 
perspective,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  is  not  a  Federal  reclamation  project: 
it  is  an  Indian  project  even  thotigh  actual 
design  and  construction  wort  is  being 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

When  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
project  was  authorized,  it  was  included  In 
the  same  bill  with  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project,  a  reclamation  imdertaking  as  a 
participating  project  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  These  programs 
were  considered  simultaneously  because 
they  both  make  use  of  the  limited  water 
supplies  of  the  San  Juan  River  system. 

The  plan,  at  that  time,  was  to  irrl- 
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gate  110.680  acres  ol  land  with  a  gT0s5 
water  diversion  of  508.000  acre-feet  from 
the  existing  Navajo  Reservoir,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  S135, 000,000  at  1961  price 
leveU.  Since  that  time,  a  number  of 
things  have  happened,  as  follows: 

First.  Appropriations  for  the  Indian 
project  have  lagged  relative  to  those  tor 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project.  WliUe  this 
can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  not  the  Congress,  it 
has  raised  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the 
Nav&Jos  that  the  Government  is  not 
keeping  faith  with  its  agreements. 

Second.  There  has  been  the  same  de- 
gree of  Inflation  on  cost  estimated  that 
we  have  experienced  on  other  construc- 
tion programs. 

Third.  Post  authorization  studies 
showed  that  much  of  the  land  intended 
to  be  Irrigated  was  not  suitable  for  irri- 
gation and  has  had  to  be  replaced  witii 
lands  in  other  areas.  This  has  involved 
designating  for  development  additional 
lands  which  are  not  now  wittiln  the  res- 
ervation. The  original  plan  contemplated 
service  to  some  lands  outside  the  reser- 
vation and  established  procedures  for 
adding  them  to  the  reservation  The 
change  in  physical  plan  requires  the  ad- 
dition of  considerably  more  land  to  the 
reservation  than  was  originally  contem- 
plated. 

AgalTiJt  this  backgrotmd.  HJl.  13001 
will  lnciL.ase  the  appropriations  author- 
ization to  $206,000,000  at  April  1970  price 
levels.  This  is  an  increase  of  $71,000,000. 
About  $43,000,000  of  this  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Inflation  or  Increases  in  price 
levels.  The  remainder  can  be  attributed 
to  plan  changes  brought  about  by  the 
need  to  replace  unsuitable  lands  to  keep 
the  scope  of  the  project  to  agreed  upon 
levels. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai7  to  declare  parts  of  eight  additional 
townships  now  in  the  public  domain  to 
be  transferred  to  the  status  of  being  held 
in  trust  for  the  Navaho  Tribe.  This  in- 
creases to  16  the  number  of  tovimships 
eligible  for  such  treatment,  there  having 
been  eight  included  in  the  original  au- 
thorizing act. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  certain  pay- 
ments to  grazing  permittees  on  the  land.'; 
designated  for  transfer  to  trust  status. 
These  payments  will  not  be  for  the  value 
of  the  permit  as  such  but  merely  for  the 
reasonable  value  of  permanent  improve- 
ments placed  on  the  lands  by  the  per- 
mittee. It  will  be  the  obligation  of  the 
Navahos  to  reimburse  the  permittees  for 
such  values,  but  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
permittees  will  be  deducted  from  the 
amounts  the  Tribe  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
United  States  for  the  appraised  value  of 
the  transferred  lands. 

The  revisions  of  the  plan  of  develop- 
ment that  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
passage  of  HJt.  13001  will  not  upaet  the 
pattern  of  water  allocations  that  have 
t)e€n  worked  out  in  the  various  com- 
pacts and  statutes  govenUng  water  uae 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  In  fact,  the 
consolidation  of  the  arable  lands  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  into  a 
more  compact  conflguration  suggests  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  enclosed  conduits 
which  would  result  in  len  loss  and  opers- 


tional  waste.  This  would  be  a  water  sav- 
ings as  compared  to  the  requirements  for 
the  oricinally  authorized  plan  of  devel- 
opment. 

By  the  same  token,  the  revised  pl»n 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  qual- 
ity of  return  flows  from  the  project.  TTie 
lands  that  will  now  be  Irrigated.  If  HJl. 
13001  is  enacted,  are  relatively  less  saline 
than  the  shale-based  soils  west  of  Rio 
Chaco  and  would  thus  be  leas  Inclined 
to  contribute  mineralization  to  the  San 
Juan  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size to  the  Members  that  this  Is  an  au- 
thorized project  that  could  proceed  to 
some  level  of  completion  whether  thla 
act  is  passed  or  not.  What  I  am  saying 
Is  that  the  money  could  be  spent,  and 
the  water  diverted  by  the  Navajos.  for 
Implementing  a  relatively  Inferior  plan. 
The  Congress  must  not  allow  this  to 
happen.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  make  a 
good  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians and  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  has  no  opposition  In  the  State 
or  local  area  The  project  still  has  a 
favorable  beneflt-cost  ratio  and  Is  badly 
needed.  In  addition,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  will  represent  tangible  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment to  proceed  to  completion  with 
an  Irrigation  project  of  the  same  scope 
as  was  envisioned  by  the  previous  au- 
thorization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiLU> .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired.  ^   ^ 

lOn  request  of  Mr.  Oaoss.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspinail  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
ffentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  or  am  I  correct  In 
assuming  that  this  brings  more  land  Into 
production  thi-ough  Irrigation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  will  bring  more 
land  into  production  and  cultivation  for 
the  Indian  Navaho  Tribe:  the  gentleman 
i-;  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  safe  to  as- 
sume that  this  land  will  produce  crops 
which  wlU  be  consumed  there,  or  will 
they  come  Into  competition  with  surplus 
farm  products  elsewhere? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Knowing  the  land,  and 
knowing  the  eleht  additional  town.shlps 
that  are  authorized  by  this  legislation, 
the  other  eieht  having  already  been  au- 
thorized, and  knowing  also  the  land  that 
is  withdrawn  from  the  original  legisla- 
tion, west  of  the  Chaco  River.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  lands  v.m  not  come 
Into  competition  as  far  as  their  products 
are  concerned  with  other  than  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  development  of  that 
area. 

These  lands  will  be  used  primarily  for 
Indian  resource  operations. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  when  this 
project  first  came  to  the  floor  for  origi- 
nal authorization  I  opposed  the  bill  be- 
cause at  that  time  I  felt,  and  said,  that 
this  was  a  project  to  bring  water  to  a 
city,  and  It  came  to  the  floor  under  a 
Navajo  blanket,  and  I  think  tliat  my 
prognostication  was  true. 

But  at  this  point  everyone  has  bene- 
fited except  the  Navajos  and.  therefore, 
I  must  support  this  bill  to  bring  full 
benefit  to  the  people  who  were  promised 
BsslsUnce  in  the  first  place. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that 
page  3  of  the  report  refers  to — and  the 
gentleman  mentioned  it  In  his  remarks — 
the  authorization  of  payments  to  the 
holders  of  grazing  permits  on  federally 
owned  lands. 

How  are  those  permits  handled?  Do 
the  permit  holders  have  some  sort  of  a 
vested  Interest?  What  will  the  Oovem- 
ment  be  paying  for? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  These  are  permits  Is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment at  the  present  time,  which  lands 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Indians  upon 
certain  payments. 

Now.  what  we  are  asking  for  here,  if 
I  remember  correctly.  Is  that  the  people 
who  are  on  these  permit  lands  at  present 
liave  some  value  for  permit  land  Im- 
provements. These  permittees  will  be 
reimbursed  for  such  improvements.  As 
far  as  the  Improvements  are  concerned 
the  Indians  themselves  will  pay  for  the 
improvements.  I  believe  my  statement  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  Is  yes 
to  his  unasked  question;  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Improvements  are  all  that 
would  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  are  we  paying  for 
something  which  the  Government  could 
and  should  recover  without  payment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  In- 
dian tribe  will  pay  all  of  the  Improve- 
ment costs. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 

pasTnent 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  the  gentleman  wants  to  know 
if  we  are  placing  any  value  on  the  per- 
mit itself  by  this  legislation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  general  support 
of  tills  legislation. 

The  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
was  originally  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  13,  1963.  The  project  was  author- 
taed  at  that  Ume  as  a  participating  proj- 
ect of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  irri- 
gation water  to  approximately  110.630 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
A  portion  of  these  lands  are  federally 
owned  and  located  outside  the  Indian 
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reservation.  The  act  authorizing  the 
project  authorized  acquisition  of  these 
Federal  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project. 

Subsequently,  a  restudy  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  Indicated  that 
the  federally  owned  lands  in  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  project  were  not  suitable 
for  sustained  irrigation  and  that  the  to- 
tal estimated  costs  of  the  project  are  no 
longer  sulllcient  to  complete  the  project. 
As  a  result  of  this  restudy  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  nonlrrigable  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  project  were  excluded  from  the 
original  project  area  and  an  equivalent 
alternate  area  capable  of  sustained  ir- 
rigation was  located  to  the  east  of  the 
project.  Consolidation  of  the  project  area 
by  the  inclusion  of  this  alternate  land 
required  corresponding  changes  in  the 
project  development  plan  and  the  need 
for  tills  amendatory  legislation. 

HJt.  13001,  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  additional  fed- 
erally owned  lands  to  be  included  in  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  in  lieu 
of  the  lands  excluded  from  the  project. 
The  bill  Increases  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization from  $135  million  to  $206 
million  on  the  basis  of  current  price 
levels,  and  authorizes  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  grazing  permittees  for 
the  reasonable  value  of  range  Improve- 
ments of  a  permanent  nature. 

It  Is  this  last  provision  of  Hit.  13001,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  grazing  permittees  wiiich  causes  me 
some  concern  and  reser\ation.  H  Jl.  13001 
authorizes  the  payment  of  compensation 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  grazing  permit- 
tees for  the  reasonable  value  of  perma- 
nent range  Improvements  when  the  graz- 
ing lands  are  needed  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, and  permits  the  Navajo  Tribe  to 
deduct  the  amount  so  paid  when  paying 
the  United  States  for  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  spe- 
rlflcalh'  provides  that  Issuance  of  a  graz- 
ing permit  shall  not  create  any  right, 
title.  Interest,  or  estate  In  or  to  the  lands. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  estab- 
lished practice  recognized  by  Federal  reg- 
ulations, I  am  told,  which  does  recognize 
payment  for  Improvements  when  lands 
are  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  informed  if  this  practice  Is  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  grazing  permits. 
The  question  is.  how  far  can  we  go  in 
compromising  the  legal  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act? 

If  a  grazing  permit  is  only  a  privilege 
that  can  be  withdrawn  or  terminated  at 
any  time  for  any  use  by  the  sovereign 
without  the  payment  of  compensation, 
it  follows  as  night  follows  day.  that  any 
range  Improvements,  permanent  or  oth- 
erwise, by  the  permittees,  are  placed 
thereon  at  his  own  peril  and  risk  of  loss. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  indirectly  compensate  the  grazing 
permittee  in  this  Instance. 

With  this  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's very  clear  explanation.  I  thor- 


oughly agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
pay  the.se  grazing  permit  holders  for 
improvements  or  anything  else  that  are 
put  on  the  land. 

If  the  Government  wants  that  land.  It 
ought  to  recover  It  promptly  for  what- 
ever purposes  It  needs  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
my  colleague  from  Iowa.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  to  pay.  The  In- 
dians .should  not  be  entitled  to  charge 
the   United   States   for   whatever   they 
have  to  pay  for  any  permittee  because  In- 
directly, therefore,   we  are   paying  for 
this  project. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
AMmmuMtn  ormzD  bt   m>.  b&tumi 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Situs:  Page 
2.  Une  14.  following  line  14.  add  a  new  Sec- 
tion 2  to  ^1^sd  as  foUowa ; 

'•aec.  3.  AU  Identtnable  return  flows  of 
Irrigation  wat«r  fumiabed  to  the  lands  »u- 
tborlMd  for  acquisition  and  inclusion  In  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  pursuant 
to  Section  1  of  this  Act  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  ot  April  11.  1965  170  Stat  1061 . 
as  amended  bv  the  Act  of  June  IS.  1063  (76 
Stat.  B«:  48  n.B.O.  630-8300),  shall  J>e 
treated  lor  the  purpoae  of  abating  poUutlon 
and  Improving  water  quality  In  such  man- 
ner as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnterlor." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  Intent  to  abate  water 
pollution  and  Improve  our  environment. 
Tills  Nation  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
major  attack  on  water  pollution.  The 
Council  on  Envlroimiental  Quality  In  its 
recent  report  recommended  that  a  strong 
and  consistent  Federal  pohcy  should  be 
developed  to  control  water  pollution  and 
Insure  effective  enforcement  of  water 
quality  standards. 

The  place  to  liegln  is  here  In  our  con- 
sideration of  leglslaticn  authorizing  Fed- 
eral water  resource  developments — be 
they  large  or  small.  And.  the  time  to  be- 
Ein  is  now.  This  is  essentially  what  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does,  by  writ- 
ins  into  basic  law  the  requirement  that 
all  identifiable  flows  of  water  from  works 
and  facilities  authorized  in  this  Federal 
project  shall  be  inspected  and  treated  for 
the  purpose  of  abating  water  pollution 
and  Improving  water  quality. 

This  is  not  a  complex  amendment.  The 
amendment  merely  requires:  First,  that 
the  flows  of  water  be  identified  from  the 
works  and  fadUties  authorized  in  the 
act.  If  they  cannot  be  identlfled  then 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done:  and.  second. 
if  the  flows  of  water  can  be  identlfled, 
the  amendment  requires  that  the  water 
flow  be  inspected  for  water  pollutloiL  If 
water  pollution  Is  found  then  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  water  flows  be 
treated  to  abate  the  pollution  and  im- 
prove the  water  quality.  All  this  Is  to  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  have 
the  money  or  manpower  within  his  De- 
partment or  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control   Administration,  then  the 


Secretary.  I  am  certain,  will  lie  more 
Uian  willing  to  request  more  money  and 
manpower  from  the  Congress. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
will  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment and  propose  arguments  against  its 
adoption  on  the  basis  tliat  this  amend- 
ment has  no  place  in  this  little  project.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  tills 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-190.  com- 
monly known  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  is  merely  a 
step,  a  small  step,  in  carrying  out  tlie 
congressional  declaration  of  a  national 
environmental  policy.  I  would  also  say 
to  my  colleagues  to  lieware  of  those  who 
clamor  for  the  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment, so  long  as  It  is  not  required 
in  their  own  backyard. 

Improvemrtit  of  our  environment, 
abating  water  pollution,  and  improving 
water  quaUty  are  all  part  of  the  same 
problem.  If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to 
carry  out  our  commitment  to  Improve 
the  environment  then  we  must  begin  by 
requiring  that  Federal  water  resource 
developments,  of  large,  small,  or  medium 
size,  be  continually  monitored  for  the 
purpose  of  at»ting  water  pollution  and 
improving  water  quaUty. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  national  policy  on 
the  environment,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  set  the  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  before,  this  Is 
the  amendment  that  I  would  like  to  see 
in  all  of  these  bills.  However,  as  devel- 
oped In  the  conference  on  the  Narrows 
project,  I  was  not  able  to  convince  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees that  that  amendment  should  be 
included,  and  we  have  changed  and 
adopted  some  other  language.  I  Uierefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 

amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AKENPHXNT   OrTCSXD  BT   Mm.   8aT1.0« 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  on 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  S»tio«:  On 
page  3.  after  line  13.  Insert  a  section  3  to 
read  as  foUows : 

"Sac.  a.  The  Navalo  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect shall  he  operated  In  such  manner  tJiat 
IdentlflaWe  flows  of  water  will  not  cause  the 
project  to  be  In  vloUUon  oj  water  quality 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Wa- 
fer Quality  Act  of  190B  (79  Stat.  S03>  ." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  recognlaed 
in  support  of  iiis  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  this  amendment 
is  probably  surplusage,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire anything  more  legally  th»n  is  al- 
ready required  in  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965.  What  this  amendment  does  do. 
is  that  it  imposes  a  positive  Federal  re- 
quirement on  the  operation  of  Uils  proj- 
ect to  carry  out  the  national  poUcy  to 
abate  water  pollution.  As  a  matter  of 
prhiciple  I  offer  the  amendment,  which  Is 
the  same  amendment  that  I  offered  to 
the  other  tliree  projects. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalUomiK.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  have  no  objection  to  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion i£  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SAYU>a). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Vi.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  HJl.  13001.  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  13, 19S3,  with  respect  to  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be 
another  Important  and  vital  step  In 
progressing  toward  the  completloa  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
which  was  begim  in  1962,  with  a  target 
date  for  completion  of  1979.  The  project 
has  suJIered  setbacks  because  of  lack  of 
proper  funding  In  the  past,  however,  this 
year.  »7.5  million  has  been  approved  for 
the  project  and  we  are  optimistic  that 
funding  wUl  be  even  greater  next  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  delays  in  adequate 
funding  to  maintain  construction  at  the 
level  anticipated  when  the  project  was 
Initiated,  there  Is  the  resultant  increase 
In  construction  costs  which  is  the  reason 
for  this  request  for  an  increase  in  au- 
thorization for  continued  funding  of  this 
project — one  of  the  most  necessary.  If 
not  the  most  vital  project  to  bring  self- 
supporting  ecotiomy  to  the  Navajo  In- 
dians residing  on  the  vast  Navajo  Reser- 
vation— and  to  alleviate  the  present  con- 
ditions of  unbelievable  poverty. 

The  Navajo  Indians  are  not  looking 
for  a  welfare  handout.  They  are  expect- 
ing from  the  Government  of  the  Umted 
States  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made 
by  this  Government  which  date  from  the 
1868  treaty.  The  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project  is  also  an  obligation  of  this 
Government  to  the  Navajo  people. 

The  bin  now  before  the  committee 
wUl  do  three  things.  Under  the  first  pro- 
vision, it  will  authorize  the  incorpora- 
tion of  lands  from  eight  townships  not 
l-icluded  in  the  original  authorization  for 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  by 
the  act  of  June  13,  1962,  as  a  participat- 
ing part  of  the  project  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  Restudy  of  the 
n0.630-acre  project  Indicated  that  cer- 
tain reservation  lands  west  of  the  Chaco 
Wash,  and  included  in  the  original  feasi- 
bility study  were  not  suitable  for  sus- 
tained irrigation,  and  these  lands  were 
removed  from  the  project.  To  replace 
this  acreage  with  an  eqtjivalent  area, 
land  win  be  Included  In  the  project  m 
an  area  east  of  the  Chaco  Wash  which 
contains  soQs  of  an  equal  or  better  classi- 
fication than  the  lands  excluded  from 
the  project,  and  will  provide  a  more 
compact  area.  However,  some  of  these 
new  lands  are  outside  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  this  amendatory  legislation  Is 
necessary  before  these  lands  may  be 
aeqolied. 

The  second  provision  In  this  legisla- 
tion relates  to  grazing  permits,  licenses, 
or  leases  on  lands  which  are  taken  for 


the  project,  and  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  in 
this  area. 

The  third  and  most  Important  provi- 
sion is  the  amendment  of  the  authoriz- 
ing act  to  Increase  the  previous  author- 
ized appropriations  from  $135  million  to 
$206  million. 

The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project, 
upon  completion.  wlU  have  a  capability 
for  the  irrigation  of  over  110,000  acres  of 
land  both  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  It  is  esti- 
mated It  wiU  support  some  1.120  new 
farms  for  Navajo  famines.  In  increased 
employment  opportunities,  it  has  been 
projected  it  wlU  provide  employment  for 
8,841  Navajos  with  an  additional  benefit 
and/or  part-time  employment  for  33,000 
Navajos  or  approximately  28  percent  of 
the  Navajo  population. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  project  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  to  the  economy  of  northwest  New 
Mexico  and  the  Four  Comers  area.  The 
economic  hopes  for  the  future  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  center  on  this  project  to 
develop  vast  wastelands  on  the  reserva- 
tion into  productive  Irrigated  land. 

The  Navajo  people  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  an  Improvement  In  their  eco- 
nomic status  on  the  reservation  when  the 
Initial  approval  of  the  project  was  given 
by  the  authorization  of  1962.  But  hope 
has  waned  with  the  delays  In  funding. 
The  Congress  is  aware  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  under  which  these  people  now 
exist,  and  knows  the  disappointment 
which  the  Navajo  Indians  feel  as  the 
years  have  passed  and  the  completion 
date  for  this  project  Is  extended. 

We  have  a  definite  obligation  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  fund  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project  as  required  to 
completion.  We  have  this  obligation  as  a 
nation.  Passage  of  this  legislation  Is  one 
more  step,  and  a  necessary  step.  In  this 

direction. 

Mr  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  BTEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  congratulate, 
as  neighbor  to  the  west,  our  colleague 
for  sharing  responslbUlty  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe.  I,  too,  wtsh  to  express  my  en- 
thusiasm for  the  propriety  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  recognition  of  this  Con- 
gress that  the  original  legislation.  whUe 
excellent  In  Intent,  simply  did  not  flU 
the  bill. 

This  legislation  wUl  provide  not  only 
useful  water,  but  alao  useful  land  upon 
which  to  use  the  water. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJ».  13001  Is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  which  authorized  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  In  1982. 
It  Is  needed  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
project,  to  conform  the  plan  of  devel- 
opment In  accordance  with  postauthort- 
zatlon  studies,  and  to  symbolize  the  pub- 


lic commitment  to  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
complete  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project. 

The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project 
was  authorized  In  1962.  It  was  Included 
In  the  same  bUl  that  authorized  the  San 
Juan-Chama  reclamation  project.  Theee 
projects  both  make  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  San  Juan  River  system,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Colorado  River  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Simultaneous  authoriza- 
tion of  the  two  projects  accomplished  a 
division  of  the  water  resources  between 
the  Navajo  people  on  one  hand  and  the 
non-Indian  community  on  the  other. 

In  practical  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navajo  people  In  accepting  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  project  have  agreed 
not  to  assert  any  further  claim  against 
the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River  system. 
What  remains  to  be  done  Is  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prove  that  it  Intends 
to  go  forward  with  Its  share  of  the  bar- 
gain. This  Is  particularly  so  now  that 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project  is  easen- 
tlaUy  completed  and  ready  for  sendee. 
Passage  of  RR.  13001  wUl  furnish  the 
required  proof. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  lust  what  the 
Navajos  were  promised.  It  Is  really  quite 
simple — an  irrigation  project  of  not  less 
than  110,630  acres,  for  which  the  Nava- 
jos would  be  entitled  to  divert  508,000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  Navajo 
reservoir  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  system. 

At  the  time  of  authorization,  there  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  a  plan  of  development 
estimated  to  cost  $135,000,000.  The  Con- 
gress determined  that  jxwtauthorlzatlon 
studies  and  construction  administration 
should  be  performed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  that  agency  has  been 
In  charge  of  the  technical  work  since  the 
first  fiindlng  became  avaUable. 

These  studies  have  resulted  In  the 
finding  that  much  of  the  land  orlglnaUy 
Intended  to  be  served,  particularly  In 
the  western  reaches  of  the  project  area. 
Is  .simply  not  up  to  standards  of  arablUty 
and  that  which  remains  In  an  arable 
statiis  west  of  Rio  Chaco  would  be  In- 
ordinately expensive  to  serve  and  oper- 
ate. Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  concentrated  on  locating  re- 
placement land  resources  In  the  eastern 
sector  of  the  project  area.  WhUe  these 
lands  have  been  located,  their  service 
will  Involve  more  cost  for  pumping  and 
win  also  mean  that  more  extensive  re- 
visions to  the  Navajo  Reservation  bound- 
ary must  be  made  to  bring  aU  of  the 
lands  Into  the  reservation  m  trust. 

Tbtae  changes  In  plan  together  with 
the  effects  of  Inflation  have  now  in- 
creased the  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
from  $135.000.000 — Jime  1981  prices — to 
$206.000,000 — April  1970  prices.  This  Is  a 
total  Increase  of  $71,000,000  of  which 
$43,000,000  is  attilbatable  to  inflation 
and  $28,000,000  Is  attributable  to 
changes  and  refinements  in  the  plan  of 
development.  Enactment  of  HR.  13001 
wlU  have  the  effect  of  conveying  con- 
gressional sanction  to  the  revised  plan 
as  well  as  authorizing  the  necessary  in- 
creased appropriations.  Despite  theee  In- 
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creases,  current  study  shows  that  the 
project  la  stlU  fully  Justified  with  a 
beneflt-oost  ratio  of  1.39  to  1. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  13001  wiU  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  transfer  portions  of  eight  additional 
townships  of  pubUc  domain  lands  to  the 
Navajo  Reservation  to  be  held  In  trust 
lor  the  Navajo  Tribe.  This  brings  to  16 
the  number  of  townships  from  which 
arable  lands  may  be  selected  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  project  This  change  In  land 
base  is,  of  course,  made  necessary  by  the 
determination  on  nonarabiUty  concern- 
ing much  of  the  lands  west  of  Rio  Chaco, 

The  original  authorizing  language  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  project  provided  for 
the  tribe  to  pay  the  Umted  States  for 
the  appraised  value  of  any  lands  trans- 
ferred to  the  reservation  in  trust  pursu- 
ant to  its  terms.  No  provision  was  made 
for  extinguishing  rights  of  permittees 
then  enjoying  the  use  of  such  {>ubllc 
dotoaln  lands.  The  enactment  of  HJl. 
13001  win  require  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  permanent  Improvements  made 
by  permittees  of  lands  designated  for 
transfer  t>e  paid  to  the  permittee  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  payment 
made  to  the  United  States.  This  provi- 
sion recognizes  the  Investments  which 
have  been  made  by  grazing  permittees 
and  which  have  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  pubUc  lands  without  Involving  any 
more  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Navajo  people  than  they  would  Incur  un- 
der the  term  of  the  legislation  as  it  now 
stands. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  Is  a  fair  blU,  one 
with  no  hidden  aspecu  and  one  which 
aU  Members  can  support  as  being  con- 
sistent with  our  commitments  to  the 
Navajos.  I  urge  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  give  their  complete  sup- 
port to  ita  enactment. 

COMMITT^   AMXNDMKHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
win  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  loUows : 

Commlttae  ainendm«Bt;  Psge  3,  strike  out 
all  of  line  a  and  insert  in  lieu  thanof  "thereof 
'taoe.oooMO  (ApiU  i»70  prim)':  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  tlie  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

committee  lunendmant:  Page  a,  atilka  out 
aU  at  Uuee  4  tbrougb  14  and  Inaart  In  lieu 
tbereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"(d)  Eacix  permit  that  is  in  eAect  on  lands 
dsclated  Us  be  tield  is  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Trllje  pnreuant  to  section  S(a)  of  thla  Act 
shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  term  thereof 
unless  the  land  la  needed  for  tirigaaon  pur- 
poaea,  aubjeot  to  regulations  applicable  to 
permits  of  Tntit^n  lands,  and  upon  Its  expira- 
tion It  Bhall  only  be  renewed  on  an  annual 
basis  until  the  land  l£  required  for  Irrigation 
purpoaea.  When.  In  the  JudgmecC  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  such  land  Is  required 
for  Irrigation  purpoeee,  the  8eci«tary  Bball 
notify  the  permittee  and  the  permit  ahall  be 
deemed  to  be  cancelled,  with  no  right  of  ap- 
peal. The  permittee  shall  t>e  compensated 
l}y  the  Navajo  TnlM  for  the  reaaonable  value 
of  any  range  lmprY>vementa  of  a  permanent 
nature  placed  on  the  lands  muter  amiuxlty 


of  a  permit  or  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Amounts  paid  to  the  (;nlt«d  States 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe  out  of  tribal  funds  for  th* 
full  appraised  value  of  lands  declared  to  be 
held  In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act  ahall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid  by  the  Nav- 
ajo Tribe  to  permittees  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (HJt.  13001)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  i«ad  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Tlie  BPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1188,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  S.  203. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUL 

MOTXOM  orrxaaD  sr  ms.  jubnson  or 

CALiTOaMlA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calilomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  ftdiows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  JoBMeoN  of  CaU- 
romia:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  a03  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H£.  13001,  as  passed,  u 
follows: 

That  the  Act  of  June  13,  I9«a  (76  Btat. 
Dtf  I .  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  "and"  In  the  flret  sen- 
tence or  section  3ta)  Immediately  preceding 
townships  37"  and  by  Inserting  Immedlately 
preceding  "New  Merloo  principal  meridian", 
the  following:  "townships  ad  and  27  north, 
range  li  west,  and  townships  34.  35.  and  26 
north,  ranges  13   and   13  weat,"; 

tbi  B;  deleting  "(ISS.OOaxiOO  (June  IMl 
prices)"  In  the  Orst  sentence  of  section  7 
and  substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  "saoe.OOO- 
000  (April  1S70  prices  1";  and 

Icl  By  adding  the  following  subsection  to 
section  3: 

"(d)  Bach  permit  that  la  In  effect  on  lands 
declared  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  contmue  In  effect  for  the  term  thereof 
unless  the  land  is  needed  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses, subject  to  regulations  applicable  to 
permits  of  Indian  lands,  and  upon  Its  expira- 
tion It  shall  only  tM  renewed  on  an  annual 
buLs  untu  the  land  Is  required  for  imgatlon 
purposes.  When,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  such  land  la  required 
for  irrigation  purpoaes,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  i>ennlttee  and  the  permit  sttaU  be 
deemed  to  be  canceled,  with  no  right  of  ap- 
peal. The  permittee  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  Navajo  Tribe  tor  the  reasonable  value  of 
any  range  Improvements  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture placed  on  the  lands  under  authority  of 
a  permit  or  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Amounts  paid  to  the  I7nlted  States 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe  out  of  tribal  funds  for 
the  full  appraised  value  of  lands  declared  to 
be  held  In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  pursu- 
ant to  seouon  3(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  compensation  paid 
by  the  Navajo  Tni>e  to  permittees  pursuant 
to  this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect shall  be  operated  In  such  mnnner  that 
Identifiable  flows  of  water  will  not  cause  the 
project  to  be  m  violation  of  water  quality 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  the 
Watcar  Quality  Act  of  IBM  (TV  Stat.  908) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  blU  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton.  one  of  iu  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  In  wWch  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  blU  of  the  House 
of  the  f oUowlng  title: 

H  R  I7&70.  An  act  to  amend  title  LZ  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  existing  program  relating  to  edu- 
cation, research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  the  aeldfi  of  heart  dlsejise,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  related  dleeaaca,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bin  iHJt.  175701  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  title  IX  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
existing  program  relating  to  education, 
research,  training,  and  demonstrations  In 
the  fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  other  related  diseases,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Yax- 
BORotiCH,  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  KzHNiDV,  Mr.  EaoLrioii,  Mr.  CasKS- 
TOW.  Mr.  HooHZS,  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Dom- 
.Nicx.  Mr.  jAvns,  Mr.  Mi»rHY,  Mr. 
PgouTY,  and  Mr.  Saxbx  to  be  the  con- 
ferees cm  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tlist  tlie 
Senate  had  passed  a  blU  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  seiB.  An  act  to  revise  and  expand  Fad- 
erml  programs  ftv  relief  from  the  effects  of 
major  dlsaaten.  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


providing  for  establishment 
of  apostle  islands  national 
lab:eshore,  Wisconsin 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  bUl  (HJt.  9308)  to  provide  for  tht 
establishment  of  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  be  con- 
sidered In  the  House  as  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU  and  the 
foUowlng  Menaben  faUed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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AddAbbo 

Aieuudec 

Anderson. 

Clllt.  „, 
Aiideraoa.  Hi- 
Anderson. 

T«nn> 
A^  brook 

Ajr«« 

Bering 
Barrett 
Besll.  "<>' 
Bell.  CalU. 
Berry 

Blecltbum 
BUtnU 
Bogg> 
Boland 

BrBKO 

Br«y 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Bucbftnftn 

Burke.  Fl>. 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Burton.  Utkh 

Buab 

Button 

Bsrnee.  WU. 

CabeU 

C^unp 

CeKT 

Cmea; 

CeUer 

CbUbolm 

Cl*ney 

curk 

Cl»I 

Conn*n 

cou«bUn 

cowser 

Crwner 

CT«ne 

culver 

CunuluebAxu 

0*ddftZlo 

E)BV15.  OA 

Dewson 

deUO&m 

DelBney 

Dent 

Dl«g« 

Dincell 

Dovdy 

Edwmrde,  Ala, 

Edwmrds,  La. 

Eecb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FaUon 


I  Boll  No  393 1 

Farbstelu 

FeUUiau 

Flndle» 

Fun 

Fljnt 

Fountain 

Fiaser 

Frey 

Krledel 

Fulton,  Tann- 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

OUbcrt 

Coldw&tcr 

Oubser 

Haitan 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hnnna 

Hanaen.  Waab 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hawklo-s 

Bars 

Hebert 

Hlckj 

HollBeld 

Howard 

Hutchlnw'ti 

Jonas 

Jonea.  AIa. 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Karib 

Kettb 

Kloc 

KluczyDakl 

Ku;keodaU 

Lasdcnta 

Landrun 

Langen 

Lung.  La. 

Lowenatelu 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

UcCulloch 


Uacdonald, 

IfacOreffur 

Ualcber 

Ucsklll 

Miller,  CalU. 

Mink 

urn 

kloUohan 

Mona^ui 

Uonon 
Murphy.  NY 
Kedil 
Nelaen 


NIX 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Oltlnger 

Patraan 

Felly 

Pepper 

PhUbIn 

Pickle 

PodeU 

PoireU 

Price.  Tei 

Pryor.  Ark 

Purcell 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Beea 

Held.  NY. 

BeKel 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

River* 

Roberts 

Rogen.  Colo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

R.~^u.i8elot 

Ruppe 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Satterflald 

Scberle 

Scbeuer 

ScboeebeU 

Scbweogel 

Suk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  loaa 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stmlton 

Stubblelleld 

stuckey 

Tart 

Teague.  Calir 

Teaeua.  Tea. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tunney 

Van  DearUn 

Wataon 

Walckar 

Whaleo 

Wblta 

wlgglna 

WUaon,  Bob 

WUaoD. 

CbarlesH. 
WoM 
wyatt 

Yatron 
Toung 


The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore  iMr. 
MILLS),  on  this  roUcall  348  Members 
have  answered  to  theii  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  lurthei'  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^___ 

PROVroiNQ    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE,  WIS. 
Mr    TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  ItseU  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  o{  the  Union  (or  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  9306>  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  AposUe  L=ilanda  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  ts  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THk  conMrrrrk  of  tva.  wHoLk 
Accordinsly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  HJl.930e,  with 
Mr.  Pmce  of  minols  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Saylohi  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chairman  recognises  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Colorado    (Mr.   Aspi- 

''*LL) .  „  _ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Clialrman,  Hit. 
9306  autliorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  While  this  pro- 
posal has  been  somewhat  controversial, 
most  members  of  the  committee  agree 
that  the  lakeshore  which  Uie  bill  estab- 
lishes will  be  a  significant  addition  to  the 
national  park  system. 

F8ATUB£S   OV    TUK    LAKXSUORZ 

Basically,  the  lakeshore  will  consist  of 
two  units.  The  mainland  unit,  which  will 
be  located  in  Bayfield  County,  comprises 
approximately  2.500  acres  and  10  miles  oi 
rugged  Lake  Superior  shorelme.  This 
area  contains  many  outstanding  natural 
features  associated  with  the  natural  and 
geological  history  of  the  country's  north- 

It  is  expected  that  this  area  will  be 
the  center  attracUon  tor  the  bulk  of  the 
visiting  public.  Camping,  hikmg,  picnick- 
ing, sightseeing,  and  flahlng  will  all  be 
popular  activities  and  the  area  should  be 
useful  as  well  (or  winter  sports  and  out- 
ings With  snowmobiles  increasing  m 
popularity,  it  is  expecud  that  trails  will 
be  developed  for  their  use. 

In  addition  to  the  mainland  unit,  the 
lakeshore  wiU  mclude  20  of  the  22  Islands 
located  along  the  coastline.  Of  the  two 
excluded,  one  is  highly  developed  and 
would  require  an  unreasonably  large  ex- 
penditure for  land  acquisition ;  the  other 
is  a  small,  undeveloped  Island  which  Is 
Isolated  from  the  lakeshore  as  it  Is  now 
being  recommended. 

Altogether,  tlie  Islands  unit  totals 
about  39.500  acres  of  land.  Most  of  these 
areas  have  some  seasonal  residents,  but 
few  people  Uve  there  on  a  year-rmmd 
basis.  ,^         , 

If  H.R.  9306  is  enacted,  the  members  of 
the  committee  expect  the  islands  to  be 
developed  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
their  natural  values.  This  will  involve  the 
construction  of  boat  docks,  campgrounds, 
hiking  trails,  and  other  suiuble  public 
facilities.  Access  to  these  areas  will  be 
limited  to  the  water  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, privately  operated  excursion  boats 
will  be  available  to  transport  the  people 
around  the  islands. 

UnUAN   LAHDS   QtTKSTION 


Most  of  the  controversy  concerning 
this  legislation  has  involved  the  (juestion 
of  the  Inclusion  of  Indian  lands.  Origi- 
nally, the  proposal  included  parts  of  the 
Indian  reservations,  but  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  specifically  ex- 
cludes all  lands  held  m  trust  for  the  In- 
dian people  residing  in  the  area.  Some 
lands  are  Included  in  the  lakeshore 
which  have  been  sold  by  the  Indians  and 
which  are  technically  non-Indian  lands 


located  within  their  reservations.  But  It 
sliould  be  emphasized  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  are  drawn  to  ex- 
clude all  Indian  trust  lands  and  section 
2  expressly  provides  that  no  trust  lands 
are  to  be  acquired.  There  Ls.  however,  an 
exception  to  this  policy  provided  In  the 
bill  which  would  pei-mit  the  acquisition 
of  two  small  shoreline  tracts  If  the  In- 
dian owners  desire  to  sell. 

May  I  advi-ie  my  colleagues  that  as 
the  bill  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In-sular  ASalra  the  National 
Park  Service  suggested  that  a  large 
area  along  the  lakeshore  belonging  to 
the  Indiana  be  covered  into  the  proposed 
national  perk  so  that  a  road  might  be 
built  along  the  lakeshore  and  that  the 
Indians  could  be  given  certain  benefits 
or  opportunities  because  they  would  be 
living  adjacent  to  the  proposed  lake- 
shore.  They  would  have  exceptional  op- 
portunities to  serve  the  public.  This  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  committee  after 
the  extensive  hearings  which  we  held.  We 
excluded  this  possibility  and  Included 
only  the  lands  that  I  have  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  in  my  statement. 

Now,  of  course,  these  members  of  the 
Indian  tribe  are  just  like  all  of  the  rest 
of  us.  If  they  can  see  any  benefits  com- 
ing to  them  tliey  would  like  to  have  those 
benefits.  As  I  underswnd  it  this  great  op- 
position that  has  been  generated  con- 
cerning which  our  friend  from  Iowa  has 
advised  us— and,  I  think  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  authenticity  of  the  tele- 
grams that  he  has  in  his  possession— it  is 
promoted  by  a  national  Indian  organi- 
zation. The  Indians  tavolved  in  the  area 
in  my  opinion  desh-e  to  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  at  the  same  time.  They  do  not 
desire  any  development  to  take  place  that 
would  serve  anybody  else  except  them- 
selves. If  we  are  going  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  this  particular  area  with  the  fa- 
cilities which  are  suggested  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  If  the  NaUonal  (government  is 
to  spend  money  for  the  development  of 
the   lakeshore   faciUty,    then   it   is   my 
opinion  that  it  is  about  time  the  Indian 
population  is  fitting  itself  into  the  gen- 
eral complex  of  the  general  population. 
We  have  seen  that  In  the  past  that  the 
tribe  Involved  has  seen  fit  to  sell  their 
lands  to  non-Indians.  Presently  the  lands 
which  we  have  Involved  In  this  bill  are 
not  Indian  owned  as  far  as  trust  lands 
are  concerned  The  great  opposition  that 
we  mrrenUy  have  sunply  comes  from  the 
(act  that  the  Indians  would  like  to  have 
back  the  lands  that  they  have  heretofore 
sold  to  non-Indians.  How  tliey  are  going 
to  get  it  is  not  apparent  to  me  after  hear- 
ing the  testimony.  The  only  way  they  can 
possibly  get  it  is  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
development  where  they   can  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  development  or  an  out- 
riaht  grant  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  this  out- 
right grant  is  forthcoming.  To  me  it  lust 
makes  sense  that  a  facility  such  as  is  con- 
templated in  this  legislation  will  bring 
benefits  to  the  Indians  who  heretofore 
have  been  for  this  legislation  and  re- 
cently have  become  opposed  to  It  for 
some  reason  or  other.  It  Just  makes  sense 
tliat  we  go  ahead  and  develop  it  as  a 
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national  park  laciUty  and  then  permit 
(he  Indians  to  receive  the  benefits  which 
naturally  come  to  the  people  of  an  area 
such  as  this. 

COST 

Originally  the  anticipated  costs  of  this 
project  tavolved  some  $13,310,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  development.  Be- 
cause of  the  changes  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, these  anticipated  outlays  have 
been  reduced.  Appropriations  ar«  limited 
by  the  bill  to  no  more  than  »4,2S0,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  not  more  than  $5 
million  for  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJi.  9306  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AHalrs.  We  feel 
that  it  constitutes  the  best  possible  na- 
tional lakeshore  and  that  future  genera- 
tions will  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
modest  amount  of  Lake  Superior  shore- 
line has  been  set  aside  for  the  recreation- 
al enjoyment  of  the  American  people 

I  fully  support  Hit.  9306,  as  amended, 
and  urge  its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  as  it  is  now  piesented.  I  t>e- 
lleve  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs  has  done  all 
the  compromising  on  this  bill  that  is 
possible  if  you  want  to  have  a  truly  viable 
uiUt  ol  the  national  park  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  wish  that  I  had  a  map 
larger  than  this,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  tills  map 
of  the  area.  It  Is  the  northern  tip  of 
Bayfield  County  in  Wisconsm.  and  the 
AposUe  Islands  in  Lake  Superior.  The 
bill  as  we  presented  it  would  include  20 
of  the  islands  that  are  offshore.  We 
excluded  Madeline  Island  and  Long  Is- 
land, two  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  because 
of  their  development. 

When  the  bill  was  oi-iginally  presented 
to  our  committee  it  included  all  of  the 
Bad  River  Indian  Reservation,  the  area 
that  is  marked  in  yellow  at  the  bottom 
of  this  map.  It  also  included  all  of  the 
Bed  Cliff  Indian  Reservation,  which  Is 
marked  in  yellow  along  the  lakeshore. 
Now.  because  of  the  opposition  ol 
these  two  tribes  of  Indians  our  commit- 
tee has  excluded  all  of  Uie  land  area  in 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation.  We 
have  excluded  all  of  the  Red  CUfl  Indian 
Reservation  that  is  still  in  Indian  owner- 
ship. But  the  remarkable  thing  about 
those  who  oppose  the  bill  now.  say  that 
because  we  have  included  some  land  that 
is  still  presently  within  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Res- 
ervation we  should  exclude  that  land 
also. 

Now,  what  is  this  land  that  we  have 
included?  The  Indian  tribes,  the  Red 
Cliff  Band  of  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  by 
their  own  tribal  action  ta  bygone  years 
and  with  the  lull  approval  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  allocated  to  Individual  Indian 
members  of  that  tribe  tracts  of  land 
within  their  reservation.  They  gave  them 
deeds  for  It  similar  to  the  deeds  you  have 
hi  the  property  you  own.  And  these  In- 
dians have  either  moved  away  or  sold 
the  land  to  other  people,  so  that  it  Is  no 
longer  In  Indian  ownership. 

All  of  the  land  that  Is  within  the  area 
that  we  now  have  in  this  proposed  lake- 


shore  is  owned  either  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsto.  the  Federal  Government,  or 
by  private  individuals. 

Very  frankly,  some  of  the  folks  who 
support  the  mtoority  views  that  have 
been  filed  say  that  sometime  in  the 
future.  If  the  United  States  will  estab- 
lish the  Apostle  Islands  Likeshore,  the 
Indians  may  get  enough  money  some 
day  to  go  to  those  people  who  own 
the  land  Uiat  was  formerly  in  the  reser- 
vation and  buy  it  back  and  put  it  in 
Indian  ownership. 

I  thtak  it  was  aptly  described  by  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee— this 
is  an  example  of  a  group  of  people  who 
want  to  have  their  cake  and  to  eat  it 
too. 

Now  I  was  impressed,  as  were  a  nimi- 
ber  of  other  members  on  the  committee, 
when  we  began  to  get  telegrams  from 
all  over  the  United  States  from  all  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  councils 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  opposed  to 
this  bill.  Those  telegrams  were  sent  to 
the  members  ol  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  somebody 
slipped  along  the  line.  After  all,  you 
sometimes  think  that  these  Indians  in 
the  West  and  in  the  South  and  in  the 
central  part  of  our  coimtry  have  a  com- 
mon interest  and,  therefore,  it  was  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Indians  that  they  got  the 
word. 

But  lo  and  behold,  the  Western  Union 
one  day  made  a  mistake.  I  found  out 
alxiut  one  of  the  telegramis  that  was  de- 
Uvered  to  me,  that  the  telegram  was  to 
be  charged  not  to  the  Indian  tribe  out  in 
California  that  sent  me  the  telegram,  but 
it  was  to  be  charged  to  a  man  who  Is  a 
white  num  and  lives  In  the  area  and  who, 
in  my  opinion,  is  trying  to  use  the  In- 
dians. In  otlier  words,  this  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous group  of  telegrams  that  have 
come  from  tlie  Indian  ulbes  who  are 
lookmg  out  for  their  Indian  brethren. 
These  are  telegrams  that  have  been  in- 
spired by  a  white  man  who  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  up  in  that  area  and  who 
is  trying  to  use  Uie  Red  Cliff  Band  of 
Indians  for  Ills  own  use  and  benefit. 

I  can  say  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  would  urge  you  to  vote  against 
any  amendments  that  are  offered  to  this 
bill  and  to  support  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  We  wHl  then 
have  a  viable  unit  of  our  national  pork 
system. 

I  urge  that  all  amendments  that  are 
proposed  other  than  those  adopted  in 
the  committee  be  rejected  and  that  the 
bill  as  presented  be  passed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KASTkNKXiia). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish an  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  ta  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  early 
in  the  9lJt  Congress  by  Congressman 
RoBEST  Eastenmiier,  who  was  Joined  by 
several  other  Members  of  the  House. 
Similar  legislation  was  introduced  ta  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Gatlohd  Nelson. 


This  proposal  has  had  a  long  history, 
and  over  time  it  has  acquired  a  long  list 
of  supporters,  including  newspapers, 
civic  and  business  groups,  agriculture 
and  latwr  organizations,  and  conserva- 
tion groups  on  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels. 

Congress  first  authorized  a  study  for 
an  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
in  1930.  In  his  February  1968  conaer- 
vation  report  to  the  Congress,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  asked  that  planning  lor 
the  project  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  January  1987.  President  John- 
son hsted  the  Apostle  Islands  proposal  as 
one  of  the  top  four  priorities  for  na- 
tional park  authorization.  The  Senate 
has  passed  this  legislation  in  1987  and 
1969. 

Hopefully,  the  9l5t  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize the  beauty  and  uniqueness  of  this 
region  and  will  bring  to  fruition  the  work 
which  began  40  years  ago  to  establish  a 
national  laiteshote  in  northern  Wlscon- 
sta. 

The  lakeshore  would  include  41,966 
acres  of  land  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  It  would  provide  an  unspoiled 
and  scenic  area  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons m  the  Midwest  who  are  searching 
for  more  and  more  outdoor  recreation 
areas.  Most  Importantly,  this  proposal 
preserves  the  natural  beauty  which  sur- 
roimds  the  Apostle  Islands. 

A  national  lakeshore  in  this  ares  would 
also  be  economically  beneficial  for  an 
area  which  can  badly  use  such  economic 
assistance.  An  indepth  study  of  the  pro- 
posal by  Prof.  I.  V.  Fine,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  has  tadicated  that  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
would  generate  more  than  $7  milUon  a 
year  in  spending  for  this  area.  It  would 
bring  1  million  visitors  there,  and  each 
would  be  treated  to  a  unique  and  beauti- 
ful area  for  hunting,  fishing,  ooatlng,  or 
liiking. 

Consideration  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  given  to  protecting  the  historic  rights 
of  the  Indians  of  this  area.  The  lake- 
shore  contains  no  Indian  lands  held  In  a 
trust  status,  or  as  far  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably ascertained,  lands  IndivlduaU; 
owned  by  any  Indian. 

II  for  no  other  reason,  the  Aonstle 
Islands  and  the  surrounding  lakeshore 
should  be  conserved  for  conversation's 
sake.  Recreational  areas  such  as  this  are 
getting  more  and  more  scarce,  and  more 
and  more  expensive.  The  preservation  of 
the  Apostle  Islands  now  will  insure  to 
future  generations  a  recreation  of  enor- 
mous beauty.  I  am  hopeful  the  House  will 
see  fit  to  enact  this  legislation  which  wQl 

make  it  ix)sslble.  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
proposal  has  been  40  years  in  the  making. 
Back  in  1930,  the  71st  Congress  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
vestigate the  advisability  of  establishing 
an  Apostle  Islands  National  Park  in  Wis- 
consin. House  passage  of  Hit.  9306  will 
fulfill  a  long-held  dream  that  many  con- 
servationists, in  Wlsconsta  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  have  held  for  all  these 
years. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  chairman  of 
our  full  committee  (Mr.  Aspinall).  my 
National  Parks  Subcommittee  chairman 
(Mr.  Tatlor)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
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sylranlA  tMr.  acnot)  and  aU  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Inurior  Committee.  Their 
patience,  understanding,  and  willingness 
to  assist  In  the  final  drafting  of  HJt. 
9306.  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
.^pobUe  Islands  legislation  to  reach  the 
House  floor.  1  also  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsta  iMr.  CKoN- 
sju)  for  his  steadfast  support  for  the 
Apostle  Islands  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  situated  in  northern 
Wisconsin  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, the  proposed  41.966-acre  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  contains  a 
uninue  collecUon  of  20  Islands  unrivaled 
by  any  other  island  chain  located  within 
the  continental  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  lakeshore  proposal  also  in- 
cludes another  rare  and  rapidly  vanish- 
ing resource,  undeveloped  shoreline,  ap- 
proximately lO^i  miles,  bordering  on 
Lake  Superior. 

The  Apostle  Islands  are  an  archi- 
pelago. The  corrosive  glacial  streams  of 
the  last  ice  age  cut  them  off  from  the 
massive  sandstone  blocks  of  Wisconsin 
shore,  and  they  are  clustered  about  the 
blunt-tipped,  lofty-ridged  Bayfield  Pe- 
ninsula. The  islands  are  covered  with  a 
luxurious  growth  of  mixed  hardwoods 
and  conifers.  Their  shores  are  charac- 
terized by  steep  slopes  with  many  cliffs 
where  the  waves  of  Lake  Superior  have 
frequently  carved  arches,  bastions,  cav- 
erns, and  towering  walls.  Along  the  pro- 
tected bays  and  Inlets  are  Jiany  mag- 
nificent white  sand  beaches.  The  Islands 
remain  almost  in  their  primitive  state, 
abounding  In  birds  and  mammals.  The 
lakffihore  unit  has  spectacular  arches, 
caves,  cUffs,  and  bays,  eroded  from  solid 
rock  by  wave  and  stream  action  over 
th^wiy*"'^''  of  years.  These  geological 
formations  alternate  with  secluded  sand 
and  pebble  beaches.  Behind  the  shore- 
line stands  a  dense  forest  of  spruce,  flr, 
pine,  and  northern  hardwoods. 

The  hand  of  "lan  is  not  apparent  here. 
He  has  made  his  few  iscratches,  but  he 
has  not  deflled  this  place  and  this  place 
Is  the  better  for  It.  This  unspoiled  back- 
yard of  our  upper  Midwest  is  only  hours 
away  and  within  easy  driving  distance 
from  the  heavUj-  populated  areas  of  Mil- 
waukee. Chicago.  Detroit,  Duluth,  and 
the  Twin  ClUes  of  Mlimeapolls-St.  Paul. 
The  lakeshore  also  Is  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Increasing  mobility  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry,  coupled  with  its  increase 
in  population,  demands  farsi«hted  plan- 
ntag  and  Implementation  of  public  recre- 
ation areas.  A  resource  of  the  majesty, 
scope,  and  historic  and  geologic  value,  as 
the  Apostle  Islands,  calls  for  nothing  less 
than  protection  and  mansganent  by  the 
FMeral  Oovemment.     . 

The  Islands  and  the  adjacent  shoreline 
invite  almost  every  outdoor  recreation 
activity  possible  in  the  northern  Great 
Lakes  region:  camping,  boating,  hiking, 
hunting,  skimobfllng.  fishing,  nature 
study,  photography,  beachcombing,  pic- 
nicking, and  sightseeing.  With  many 
miles  of  Island  and  mainland  shoreline, 
broken  by  vast  areas  of  open  water,  rela- 
tively large  numbers  of  visitors  can  be 
accommodated  without  crowding. 

The  Apostle  Islands  region  Is  rich  in 
history.  It  was  Indian  oouulry  before 


Colimibus  »et  sail  from  the  Old  World. 
The  Chlppewas  settled  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  Then,  the  fabled  French 
voyageurs.  looking  (or  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  the  Orient,  appeared  in  the 
nth  century.  Eventually  the  French  and 
British  would  fight  each  other  for  these 
lands.  The  French  would  loee.  and  then 
the  British  would  loee  to  a  new  breed, 
the  Americans.  The  AposUe  Islands  area 
became  a  thriving  community  settled  by 
lumberjacks,  miners  and  homesteaders. 
Today,  however,  the  region  is  sparsely 
populated  by  our  present  standards. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  also  provide  significant  beneflu 
to  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  States  through 
the  immense  economic  potential  of  tour- 
ism and  outdoor  recreation.  The  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  will  help  the 
depressed  condition  of  northern  Wis- 
consin by  revitalizing  its  sagging  econ- 
omy, which.  In  the  past,  had  been  de- 
pendent upon  lumbering  and  mining. 
The  bulk  of  the  tourists  will  come  in 
the  summer  months.  However,  ski- 
mobllizlng  and  skiing  activity  is  develop- 
ing very  rapidly  so  there  will  be  lots  of 
winter  use  In  the  area.  Important  as 
these  economic  considerations  are,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  secondary  to  pre- 
servmg  this  remarkable  area. 

The  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  proposal  has  received  impressive 
endorsements  from  more  than  180  vari- 
ous Wisconsin  and  national  groups,  in- 
cluding numerous  clvU  business,  profes- 
sional, labor,  farm  and  conservation 
organizations.  The  Adviaory  Board  of 
NaUonal  Parks,  Historic  Sites.  Buildings, 
and  Monuments  has  recommended  Its 
establishment.  It  Is  supported  by  this  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  as  it  was  by  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  areas  of  the 
Quality  of  the  Apostle  Islands  still  re- 
main. Any  delay  in  protecting  them  will 
serve  only  to  diminish  their  uniqueness. 
OnfortMnately,  we  have  watched  too 
many  of  the  resources  of  our  environ- 
ment weaken  and  die  over  the  years.  In 
preserving  the  Apostle  Islands  region,  we 
are  saving  a  priceless  legacy  for  future 
generations.  It  would  be  nice  to  leave 
them  this  area,  unspoiled. 

The  dissenting  views  on  H.R.  9308  use 
two  contradictory  arguments  to  oppose 
the  measure.  On  the  one  hand,  they  ob- 
ject to  the  bill  because  It  Involves  land 
on  the  Bed  Cliff  Reservation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  object  because  it  re- 
duces the  size  of  the  project  to  avoid  in- 
fringing on  Indian  rights. 

The  legislation  in  no  way  violates  the 
18M  Treaty  with  the  Chlppewas  of  Lake 
Siiperior.  The  Indians,  voluntarily,  sold 
the  1,541.4  acres  of  alienated  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Red  Cliff  Reserva- 
tion that  will  be  included  in  the  lake- 
shore— 1.541.4  acres — 57.4  acres  are  the 
property  of  Bayfield  and  Russell  town- 
ships, about  350  acres  are  Bayfield  coun- 
ty land,  and  about  1.124  acres  are  pri- 
vate lands,  not  owned  by  any  Indian,  as 
an  individual.  The  Red  Cliff  hope  to  re- 
acquire the  alienated  lands,  possibly, 
with  funds  awarded  In  claims  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. According  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  however,  the  Red  CUff  Band 


Is  one  of  several  bands  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians Included  in  competing  claims. 

"AuumlDg  Judgmenta  In  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiffs are  eventuiklly  reported  to  liie  Ooiigreas 
in  some  of  tlie  above  mentioned  doclteta.  so 
m&ny  CiUppewa  b«nds  are  QAmed  in  the 
cUUms  and  so  Involved  Is  tuelr  mterrol»Uon- 
sjjlp.  It  can  reasonably  lie  predicted  thet  It 
wlU  not  be  Itnown  with  certelnty  who  the 
beneScLu-lee  wlU  be  unOI  efter  the  Con- 
greee  hJie  enacted  legUlaUou  providing  (or 
the  dispoaiUon  of  the  Judgment  money." 
(Indian  Cialnu  Commiaaion  itatetnent — 
March  12.  1970.) 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  If  the 
Indians  are  so  anxious  to  repurchase 
alienated  lands,  why  are  they  engaged  in 
leasing  tribal  lands  for  50-year  periods 
for  vacation  homesites.  The  wish  of  the 
Indians  to  reacquire  alleiutted  lands, 
however  admirable,  Is  based  on  vague 
hopes  and  dreams. 

The  dissenting  views  state  that  the 
lakeshore  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
a  national  recreation  area.  They  submit 
that  the  lakeshore  is  essentially  com- 
prised of  30  islands  standing  alone  The 
administration  and  the  Park  Service 
have  stated  the  need  for  Inclusion  of  the 
Indian  lands  as  part  of  the  mainland 
units.  The  Indians  are  adamant  In  their 
opposition  to  the  lakeshore  and  expand- 
ing the  boundaries  can  be  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  Indiana.  The 
Lakeshore  unit,  while  only  10%  miles 
long,  is  undeveloped  shoreline,  a  rare  re- 
source and  should  be  protected.  Also, 
the  lakeshore  unit  has  spectacular 
geologic  formations  with  beaches  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  public.  Also  hik- 
ing, camping,  and  so  forth. 

The  dissenting  views  state  that  the 
lakeshore  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
circular  No.  1.  establishing  the  Federal 
executive  branch  policy  governing  the 
selection,  establishment,  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  recreation  streas  by 
the  Recreation  Advisory  Council.  Na- 
tional recreation  areaa  should  be 
strategically  located  within  easy  driving 
distance,  not  more  than  250  miles  from 
urban  population  centers — should  have 
total  population  in  excess  of  SO  million 
people — the  criteria  was  adopted  in 
March  1983.  Improvements  In  highways 
and  motor  vehicles  and  the  Increase  In 
urban  affluence,  interest  In  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  leisure  time  make  a  mock- 
ery of  such  outdated  criteria.  Northern 
Wisconsin  has  become  an  Important 
summer  recreation  area  for  Illinois 
citizens,  for  example.  About  50  million 
people  live  within  a  day's  drive.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Glasgow. 
In  a  March  19.  1970.  letter  to  Aaramx. 
said: 

The  propoMd  Apoetle  blande  National 
Lakeshore  haa  been  found  to  satlaty  the 
criteria  for  national  rec»««Uoa_  areas  aet 
rortb  in  PoUcT  CUmilar  No.  1. 

The    Advisory    Board    on    National 
Parks.    Historic    Bites.    Buildings,    and 
Monuments  has  endorsed  the  proposal. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  wanted  to 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  had  had  some  reservations  relating  to 
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this  project,  and  I  felt  that  probably  the 
form  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
was  such  as  to  be  biting  off  more  than 
we  fairly  should  attempt  to  chew  In 
light  of  some  of  the  complaints  that 
some  of  the  Indians  there  had  made. 
But  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  House 
committee  has  very  carefully  consid- 
ered this  matter  and  has  offered  this  bill 
to  us  in  n  form  that  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. I  certainly  want  to  reiterate  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments accepted  in  the  House,  and  that 
our  House  conferees  will  stand  fast,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  this  bill  to  go  to  con- 
ference, to  keep  the  bill  In  exactly  the 
form  W  which  the  House  committee  has 
recommended  it.     

Mr.  KASTENMEIE31.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, and  I  Join  him  In  the  wish  that 
this  bill  not  be  amended,  and.  further. 
that  this  bill  unamended  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  House  Members  should  It  go  to 
conference. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  membership 
that  this  is  a  third  generation  of  Che 


a  greater  share  of  the  governing  of  his 
own  affairs.  When  the  bills  in  some  form 
come  to  the  floor,  I  suppose  they  will 
pass  almost  unanimously,  U  not  unani- 
mously. 

But  on  so  many  occasions  wh«i  we 
have  specific  matters  before  us,  where 
the  Indians  would  like  to  have  a  little 
voice  In  wliat  goes  on.  we  say  we  will  wait 
until  next  time.  Maybe,  as  someone  has 
suggested,  pert  of  what  the  Indians  ob- 
ject to  In  this  bill  is  because  of  a  dream. 
Maytie  that  is  true.  They  have  had 
thoughts  of  reacquiring  some  of  this  land 
which  is  revered  by  the  Indians.  They 
hope  they  might  do  it  with  funds  from 
pending  dockets  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  We  have  had  loans 
for  projects  of  this  kind  even  from  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration.  We  have 
had  special  legislative  actions  to  aohiere 
Just  the  purpose  about  which  these  In- 
dians dream.  So  maybe  part  of  it  Is  a 
dream. 

They  also  argue  from  logic,  and  they 
also  argue  from  suspicion,  and  whether 
those  suspicions  can  be  founded  or  not. 


bill  relaUng  to  this  proposal,  the  first    they  certataly  have  reason  to  hold  some 
two  having  been  compromised  to  meet    suspicions. 


certain  objections,  particularly  from  In- 
dians. The  first  bill  included  all  the  lands 
to  which  Mr.  Satior  alluded  as  part  of 
the  park  proposal.  This  was  objected  to 
last  year,  even  though  our  Indian 
friends  in  Wisconsin  have  at  various 
times  m  the  recent  past  supported  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Park,  and  as 
recently  as  last  year  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  supported  the  bill. 

Actually  Indians  in  the  area  have  had 
floats  In  local  parades  supporting  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Park  a  few 
years  ago.  So  the  opposition  alluded  to  Is 
a  recent  point  of  view. 

But  to  meet  this  objection  a  second 
generation  of  the  bill  was  offered,  a  bill 
which  made  it  optional  for  the  Red  Cliff 
Tribal  Reservation  areas  that  are  held 
in  trust  to  be  optionally  included  upon 
application  of  the  Red  Cliff  and  Bad 
River  bands  and  upon  showing  that  the 
tribe  supported  inclusion  of  their  lands. 
Even  this  was  objected  to.  the  alterna- 
tive of  coming  into  the  park,  and  so 
what  your  committee  has  done  as  a  last 
resort  to  meet  that  objection  is  to  elimi- 
nate inclusion  of  all  of  these  lands  com- 
pletely. 1  refer  to  the  lands  in  trust  and 
in  allotments  which  are  actually  owned 
by  Indians  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  after  40 
years.  Wisconsin,  the  upper  Midwest,  and 
the  Nation  will  be  rewarded  by  passage 
of  the  bill.  In  the  form.  I  hope,  recom- 
mended by  our  committee,  that  the 
House  vrtll  adopt  It,  and  the  other  body 
will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Ktl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  time 
ago  the  administration  sent  to  the  hill 
some  recommended  legislation  dealing 
with  Indians  of  the  United  States.  The 
bills  were  subsequently  introduced  fol- 
lowing Uie  recommendations,  and  other 
bills  which  were  somewhat  different  were 
introduced.  aH  having  the  same  noble 
objective:  To  give  the  American  Indian 
CXVI 1967— Part  33 


Before  I  proceed  In  that,  let  me  note 
that  there  is  no  question  about  where 
the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians  stand  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  chairman  t>f  the  Red  CUff 
Tribal  Council,  Albert  Bressette.  says 
this  in  a  letter: 

We.  the  people  ol  the  Red  CUB  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  wish  to 
register  our  tmalterable  oppoelUon. 

T^ke  this  letter  of  September  t,  1970. 
from  Loretta  V.  EUJs.  Minneapolis  Re- 
gional Vice  President  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indiana,  who  says: 
Tlie  Kational  Ooogreaa  of  Ameiloan  Indians 
which  1  repteaent  vehemently  oppoeea  this 
bUl  .  .  . 

Let  us  get  back  to  those  suspicions  for 
a  minute.  At  one  time  the  Indians  owned 
all  this  land  and  all  this  area,  but  this 
Is  a  history  of  what  happened: 

HiffTOBT  or  B*D  RrvES  and  Rm  Cmr 

RBSaavATionB 

(By  Benjamin  Armstrong,  adopted  son  or 

Ohlef  BuSalo) 
The  loUowtng  la  taken  from.  Early  ti/« 
Among  tfce  /iwllatu. 

In  l«87.  the  ^vemment  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  chlppewae  of  the  Mlsaiselppl 
and  St  Croix  rivers  at  St.  Peter.  MlnnaKita. 
»lth  Colonel  Snelllng  ol  the  army,  end  Major 
Walker  of  Mlsaourl.  being  ttie  commlaslonert 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  It  ap- 
pears that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
council  the  aiMlety  on  the  part  o(  the  oosn- 
mlsalonere  to  perfect  a  treaty  wae  so  great 
ttiAt  statements  were  made  by  them  favor- 
at>le  to  the  Indiana,  and  were  underatood  per- 
fecUy  by  Uiem.  ttiat  were  not  afterwards  In- 
corporated in  the  Ueaty.  The  Indians  were 
told  by  those  ooounlaalanera  that  the  Gt»at 
Father  had  eenl  them  to  buy  their  ptoe 
timber  and  their  minerals  that  were  hidden 
m  the  earth,  and  that  the  Great  Pather 
was  very  anxious  to  dig  their  mineral,  for 
of  such  material  he  made  guns  and  knives 
for  th»  Indiana,  and  copper  kettles  In  which 
to  tMii  their  sugar  eap. 

TbM  timber  you  majM  but  Uttle  use  of  la 
tJie  pine  your  Great  Pather  wants  to  buUd 
many  steamboats,  to  bring  your  goods  to  you 
and  to  hrlng  you  to  Washington  bye  and  bye 


to  see  your  Great  Pather  and  meet  blm  faoe 
to  face.  He  doea  not  want  your  lands,  it  la 
too  cold  up  here  for  farming.  Be  Juet  wants 
enough  of  it  to  build  towns  where  eoldlel* 
stop,  mining  campc  for  miner*,  saw  mm  allea 
and  logging  camps.  The  timber  tliat  la  beat 
for  you  the  Great  Pather  does  not  care  about. 
The  maple  tree  that  you  malte  your  sugar 
from  the  birch  tree  that  you  get  hark  from 
for  your  canoea  and  from  which  you  make 
palia  for  your  aug&r  sap,  the  cedar  from  which 
you  get  matertai  for  malring  cimoea.  oars  and 
paddlw.  yotir  Great  Pather  cares  noUUng 
for.  It  la  the  pine  and  minerals  ttiat  he  wants 
and  he  iiee  sent  us  here  to  make  a  baxgata 
with  you  for  It.  the  comnuatloners  said.  And 
further,  tlie  Indians  were  told  and  distinctly 
understood  that  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  pocoasslon  of  their  lands  so  Img 
as  tlielr  men  lieljaved  themaelvee.  They  were 
told  also  that  the  Chlppewas  had  always  been 
good  Indians  and  the  Great  Father  thought 
very  much  of  them  on  that  account,  and 
with  these  promises  fairly  and  dlBtlnctly 
understood  they  signed  the  treaty  that  ceded 
to  the  government  all  thetr  territory  lying 
east  of  the  lOsalaaippI  emkracing  tlie  St. 
Croii  district  and  east  to  the  Chippewa  rivet, 
but  to  my  certam  knowledge,  the  Indiana 
never  knew  that  they  had  ceded  their  lands 
untU  IS4B.  wtien  they  were  aaked  to  remove 
therefrom. 

In  1842.  Robert  Stewart,  on  the  part  of  the 
U.8.  govemment,  perfected  a  treaty  at  Xa 
Potnte.  on  Lake  Superior,  in  which  the  Chlp- 
pewas of  the  St.  CroU  and  ■operlor  oountry 
ceded  all  that  portion  of  their  terxltorr.  Trom 
the  boundary  of  the  Kirmer  treaty  of  1837. 
with  the  Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Cr<Ai.  Indlaiisv  east  and  along  the  south  shore 
of  the  Lake  to  the  chocolate  river.  Michigan 
territory  No  conversation  lliat  was  at  this 
time  gave  the  iBdlans  an  InkUog  or  caused 
tliem  to  mistrust  that  they  were  ceding  away 
their  laruia.  but  supposed  that  they  were 
simply  aelliDg  the  pine  and  minerals,  as  they 
bad  in  the  treaty  of  1837.  When  tjjey  were 
told.  In  1M9.  Lo  move  on  and  thereby  aban- 
don their  burj'lng  grounds — the  dearest  thing 
to  an  Tndian — they  begen  to  hold  cotmcUs 
and  ask  each  otber  how  they  had  understood 
the  trcatiae  and  all  underetood  them  the 
sama.  That  waa:  Tliat  tiiey  were  never  to  be 
dlaturbed  if  they  behaved  Thefnflelws. 

Messenger?  were  sent  to  ail  the  dlSeFent 
baruis  In  every  part  of  theu  oountry  to  gel 
the  understanding  of  all  the  people  and  to 
Inquire  If  any  depredjttlorLS  had  been  com- 
mitted by  any  of  their  yoimg  men.  or  what 
could  lie  the  reason  for  this  sudden  order  to 
move  This  was  kept  up  tor  a  year  aiul  no 
reason  could  be  asalgned  by  the  Indians  for 
the  removal  otdar. 

In  order  to  prevent  trouble  of  a  more 
serious  n&ttue.  Chief  Buffalo  and  CtUef 
O-Sliago.  together  with  four  other  braves 
and  Benjamin  Annstpong  decided  to  go  to 
Washington  to  talk  with  Pleaident  Plilmore. 
They  left  LaPointe  on  April  ».  18Sa.  In  a  new 
birch  l>atk  canoe,  called  a  four-fathom  boat. 
34  feet  long  with  sU  paddles.  Tlic  delegation 
was  slopped  at  the  "Soo"  but  after  relailng 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  they  were 
ttilowed  to  proceed.  The  Indian  agent  again 
stopped  them  at  I^euolt  and  alter  several 
other  dllDcuitlee  they  arrived  in  Washington 
on  June  33,  1853. 

Benjamin  Armstrong  set  out  to  reqtaeat  an 
Interview  with  the  Oonuniasloner  of  Indian 
Affaire  which  he  decided  to  grant,  and  s&ld. 
"I  want  you  to  take  your  Indians  away  on  the 
nest  train  west,  as  they  have  come  here 
without  permission,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
you  or  hear  of  your  Indians  egain." 

Thus  Armstrong  was  ordered  out  of  the 
oocQjnlaAontf's  office.  Tiirough  tlie  kindnraa 
of  a  Senator  Brlggs  of  New  York  and  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Pllimore'e  catiinAt,  they  ar- 
ranged an  Interview  with  the  president. 
A  pipe  brought  by  Buffalo  especially  for 
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UUs  purpoM  WM  m  bj  hUn  uict  then  Presi- 
dent PUUnore  took  m  few  dnugbti  from  it 
and  uuUlOK  attld.  -'Who  la  next?"  at  wblcb 
Buffalo  poluted  out  Senator  BnggB  and  de- 
iUed  he  bhould  be  ueit.  The  pipe  waa  then 
passed  to  the  Comml&sloiier  of  Indian  Aflolrs. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  several 
otijen,  including  the  delegation  of  Indiana. 

In  a  brief  speech  after  learning  of  the 
Indian  situation  in  the  northwest,  the  presi- 
dent said  that  he  would  countermaud  the 
removal  order  and  that  annuity  payments 
would  be  made  on  LaPolnce  and  he  hoped  In 
the  future  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
complaint. 

ThU  eventtially  led  to  the  treaty  of  1864. 
Each  chief  Mieeted  altes  tor  their  various 
homea  and  all  lands  embraced  within  these 
boxindanea  should  belong  to  the  Indians; 
they  were  as  follows.  L'Anse  Bay.  Ontonagon. 
Lac  du  Flambeau.  Court  O'Mllles,  Bad  River. 
Red  Cliff.  Poud  du  l^ac.  Minnesota,  and  one  at 
Grand  Portage,  Minnesota. 

Not*  1  say  there  might  be  some  s\is- 
plcion.  II  you  had  been  told  for  2  or  3 
or  4  years  that  we  tvere  going  to  author- 
ize a  park  in  your  area,  but  it  would  never 
b»  implemented  until  we  got  all  the  In- 
dian lands  we  wanted  to  put  Into  the 
park,  would  you  be  suspicious?  That  is 
what  we  told  the  Indians.  That  is  what 
we  told  the  committee. 

That  was  not  simply  this  administra- 
tion. The  same  statement  waa  made  by 
the  last  administration.  Mr.  Odall's  de- 
partment said  this  was  not  a  viable  area 
unless  we  would  have  the  Indian  lands. 
This  was  preached  over  and  over  again 
in  the  early  days  ol  this  administration. 
U  you  were  an  Indian  sitting  in  Wis- 
consin, and  you  heard  this  over  and  over 
again,  and  you  heard  someone  saying 
now  we  are  going  to  set  up  this  park 
here,  but  we  need  the  Indian  lands,  would 
you  be  suspicious? 

I  do  not  enjoy  this  role  ot  delaying  this 
session  today.  We  are  not  doing  some- 
thing unexpected.  There  were  rtlssfnting 
views  on  this  bill.  A  rule  was  granted  on 
the  bill  providing  for  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee  staff 
knew  that  the  last  three  bills  In  this 
group  were  going  to  come  up  today  them- 
selves until  the  whip  notice  came  out. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  I  can  help 
to  ..-peed  this  proposition.  When  the  tune 
comes.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  remove  those  lands  which  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  Indians. 

Incidentally.  I  do  have  messages  from 
yp.)ian»  lro«n  New  York  to  Wisconsin 
to  New  Mexico,  and  to  Alaska.  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  these  people,  and 
ihey  certainly  were  not  being  led  aroimd 
by  the  nose  by  some  white  developer. 

But.  If  that  amendment  is  adopted  we 
will  have  an  Apostle  Wands  area  of  20 
islands,  38,000  acres,  and  will  have  given 
.■some  respect  to  the  Indians,  whom  aU  of 
us  bleed  for  and  speak  for  all  of  the  time 
We  can  have  an  Apostle  Islands  area, 
and  I  hope  we  can  get  It,  but  I  certainly 
believe  it  Is  time  to  say  a  word  for  the 
American  Indian  and  to  follow  that  word 
with  some  deed  for  the  American  In- 
dian. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  this 
legislation  treats  the  Indians  fairly.  In 


fact.  I  believe  It  should  work  to  their 
economic  advantage,  as  I  hope  to  pomt 
out  in  statements  I  desire  to  make  after 
the  amendment  is  offered. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  lull  committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  our  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  in  endorsing  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  needed,  and  in  the  years 
ahead  this  should  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
joy it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  House  Resolution  9306 
is  one  of  the  most  difflcult  national  park 
bills  which  we  have  considered  in  re- 
cent years.  It  was  not  dlfBcult  for  us  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  area  in- 
volved— for  its  national  significance  is 
unquestionable.  But  it  waa  difflcult  be- 
cause of  the  complicated  land  situation 
which  confronted  us. 

The  proposed  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  is  located  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  As  recommended  by  the 
committee,  it  would  include  20  islands 
scattered  along  the  coastline  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  a  mainland  umt  with  .slightly 
more  than  10  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
lake.  Altogether,  the  lakeshore  would 
comprise  about  42,000  acres  of  land. 

The  recreation  and  luitural  values  In 
this  area  are  different,  in  some  respects, 
than  are  those  in  the  Gulf  Islands  area, 
but  they  are  e«)ually  important.  Here,  In- 
stead of  swimming  and  sunbathing — ex- 
cept for  a  few  weeks  each  year — the 
recreation  activities  will  include  cold 
winter  sports  In  the  snow  and  on  the  ice. 
But  boating,  fishing,  camping  and  hiking 
will  be  popular  in  the  other  seasons. 

In  making  Its  recommendation,  the 
committee  substantially  altered  the  orig- 
inal lakeshore  boimdaries  because  there 
are  two  Indian  reservations  In  this  re- 
gion. Originally,  the  lakeshore  Included 
Indian  lands  from  both  of  these  reserva- 
tions subject  to  their  desires  to  be  a  part 
of  It.  Those  who  testified  t>ef  ore  our  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Indians  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  want  to  partici- 
pate: therefore,  the  committee  decided 
that  they  should  be  excluded. 

There  are  no  Indian  trust  lands  in- 
cluded in  this  lakeshore  to  our  knowl- 
edge, and  section  2  of  the  bill  expressly 
provides  that  no  Indian  trust  lands  are 
to  be  acquired  for  the  lakeshore.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  blanket  prohibi- 
tion are  two  small  lakefront  tracts — 
totaling  27.33  acres  and  57.27  acres — 
which  the  Secretary  Is  atithorized  to  pur- 
chase If  a  majority  of  the  owners  agree 
to  sell.  Other  than  those  two  small  tracts, 
there  are  no  Indian-owned  lands  which 
House  Resolution  9306  authorizes  to  be 
acquired. 

Most  of  the  Members  feel  that  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  reasonably 
could  to  protect  the  Indian  Interests. 
While  the  Indians  are  not  satlsfled,  we 
are  convinced  that  they  have  been 
treated  fairly  as  far  as  their  legitimate 
Interests  are  concerned. 

As  recommended  by  the  committee, 
the  bill  reduces  the  size  of  the  lakeshore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  destroyed  Its  value  as  a  national 
asset.  In  deleting  the  Indian  lands,  there 
was  no  feasible  alternative  but  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  lakeshore — from  57,511 


acres  to  the  41,966  acres.  Naturally,  the 
Park  Service  wants  it  all— lust  as  any 
bureau  would — but  it  has  acknowledged 
that  the  smaller  unit  wlU  be  manage- 
able. One  result,  of  course,  will  be  a  re- 
duced cost  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. As  is  the  usual  practice,  our  bill 
limits  land  acquisition  costs — $4.360,- 
000 — and  the  development  costs.  15,000,- 
000. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  some  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation visited  the  area  last  year  and 
conducted  Qeld  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion. While  the  witnesses  did  not  unani- 
mously endorse  this  proposal,  everyone 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  his  views 
heard  and  considered. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  and  my  colleagues 
from  Wisconsin  in  endorsing  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  soimd  and  It  Is  equitable. 
In  the  yearn  ahead,  this  ares  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  it.  I  recommend 
the  enactment  of  H  K.  9306,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gmtleman  from  Wlsconain  iMr.  CKoit- 

SKIl. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  this  measure. 

First  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
tlie  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
iMr.  Kastenheicb ' ,  my  colleague  from 
Pemisylvanla  iMr.  Saylorj,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  tlie  committee  for 
bemg  so  fair  and  so  considerate  and  so 
compromising  In  aiTiving  at  a  viable, 
working  bill,  alter  40  years  of  dreams 
about  this  project. 

Tins  project  first  evolved  under  similar 
circumstances,  when  we  had  a  Republi- 
can President,  a  Republican  Cabinet 
member  as  Secietai'y  of  the  Interior,  and 
a  Democratic  House  and  a  Democratic 
Senate.  It  was  similai'  to  the  situation  we 
have  now.  We  have  gone  tlie  full  drole 
40  years  later. 

After  compromising,  I  believe  that  this 
committee  has  done  tlie  fairest  and  most 
admirable  Job  of  arriving  at  a  workable 
and  viable  bill  so  that  finally  we  can 
achieve  the  dream  which  was  dreamed 
40  years  ago. 

Let  me  give  just  a  little  bit  as  to  the 
a.ssets  of  this  area. 

From  the  standpoint  of  natural 
beauty,  tills  area  has  no  equal  in  our 
land. 

From  the  standpoint  ot  geology  and 
geological  Interests,  there  Is  no  area  in 
our  Nation  comparable  to  that  which 
exists  In  the  Apostle  Islands  area. 

From  the  standpoint  of  history.  It  has 
a  value  similar  to  the  value  of  the  East. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  area 
was  settled  by  French  missionaries  and 
furriers  at  the  time  when  the  Pilgrims 
were  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

That  is  how  historically  valuable  this 
area  Is.  It  Li  more  than  1.000  miles  In- 
land from  the  New  England  coast.  It  Is  as 
old  In  history  as  the  east  coast.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  not  being  fair  to 
the  Indians.  No  one  is  more  concerned 
about  Indian  welfare  than  I  am.  I  might 
say  In  pasting  that  I  happen  to  be  an 


hononary  chief  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the  tele- 
grams some  of  which  have  been  read  over 
here.  I  have  been  an  honorary  chief  of 
their  tribe  for  the  past  20  years.  I  should 
think  If  there  were  any  real  grassroots 
opposition  to  this  lakeshore  park  that 
these  Indians  would  have  some  communi- 
cation with  me.  I  have  had  none  In  op- 
position to  this  bill.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  have  held  office  hours  on 
August  17  at  Ashland,  Wis..  Just  6  mUea 
from  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  and  not 
more  than  IS  miles  from  the  Red  Cliff 
Reservation,  and  among  the  things  I  an- 
nounced in  holding  these  office  hours  was 
that  I  would  like  to  get  the  impression  of 
the  people  of  the  area  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  thU  lakeshore  national  park 
called  the  Apostle  Islands  and  that  I 
would  like  to  meet  with  any  interested 
groups  in  opposition  to  or  in  favor  of  this 
proposal.  Not  one  single  individual  met 
with  me  opposed  to  this  project.  Twelve 
Indians.  10  from  the  Bad  River  Reserva- 
tion and  two  from  the  Red  Cliff  Reserva- 
tion queried  me  about  where  all  of  this 
opposition  by  the  Indiana  comes  from. 
They  said: 

we  bear  of  none  oc  our  reaarvatloD.  We 
have  tiad  no  pobuc  meetlngi  dlscimmng  this 
bill  or  In  oppoeltlon  to  It. 


So,  they  could  not  tmderstand  why 
tliey  were  being  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Indians  of  the  reservation  were  opposed 
to  this  bin. 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  this  sheaf 
of  telegrams  that  my  good  and  con- 
scientious colleague  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  has  is  from  people  who  never  read 
the  bill,  tliat  U,  the  people  who  wrote 
those  telegrams  and  who  sent  them  never 
even  read  the  compromise  version  of  the 
bin.  I  doubt  whether  those  people  who 
sent  those  telegrams  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  has  been  compromised 
to  the  point  where  there  is  not  one  single 
solitary  acre  of  Indian  land  involved  In 
this  bill.  I  am  positive,  if  I  might  use  In- 
dian parlance,  being  an  honorao'  Indian 
chief,  that  behind  these  telegrams  there 
is  more  smoke  than  fire.  I  am  positive 
that  that  is  the  situation.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  opposition  by  people  who  have 
a  selfiixh  taterest,  by  people  who  are  pri- 
vate owners  of  the  property.  I  am  positive 
that  many  of  these  telegrams  would 
never  have  arrived  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  other  words,  I  am  again  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Indians  are  being  used 
and  I  resent  the  Indians  being  med  just 
as  much  as  my  good  colleague  from  Iowa 
does. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  mentioned  the  gen- 
tleman's name  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
familiar  with  the  referendum  which  was 
held  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  On  the  reservaUon. 
Yes.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 
I  might  mention  that  I  do  not  tlimk  the 
chief  who  sent  you  the  telegram  Is  any 
longer  the  chief.  They  recently  changed 
chiefs.  You  have  to  have  communication 
with  him. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  cannot  speak  to  that  point 


because  the  most  recent  communication 
I  have  from  him  is  not  within  the  last 
week  or  two.  but  the  referendum  which 
was  held  by  the  Indians  did  Indeed  show 
that  they  were  opposed,  did  It  not? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Well.  I  think  that  if 
there  was  grassroots  opposition  to  this, 
when  I  was  holding  these  meetings 
within  the  immediate  accessible  area, 
and  I  spent  6  hours  waiting  for  them,  I 
think  if  there  was  any  real  organized 
grassroots  opposition  to  the  bill,  that 
these  Indians  on  the  reservation,  par- 
ticularly when  I  told  them  my  aanoimce- 
ment  that  among  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness when  we  got  back  to  Washington 
was  going  to  be  the  consideration  by  the 
House  of  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  Park  bill— I  am  sure  that  they 
would  have  made  it  known  to  me. 

I  am  positive  that  if  there  were  grass- 
roots opposlUon  to  the  bill  that  the 
chiefs  and  the  members  of  the  tribes 
would  have  been  over  there  to  see  me, 
particularly  from  the  Odanah  Reserva- 
tion, since  I  am  one  of  their  honorary 
chiefs. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thhak  we 
must  be  fair  about  this  proposition  now. 
when  we  dismiss  some  of  these  telegrams 
because  the  Indians  who  sent  them  may 
not  have  read  the  biU.  I  think  that  Is  a 
little  bit  unfair  because,  as  a  matUr  of 
fact.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin will  have  to  agree  with  me  that 
when  we  vote  on  this  bill  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  have  read  this  biU;  Is  that  OQuect? 
Mr.  OKONSKI.  Well,  m  some  form 
or  other,  yes. 
Mr  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  this  in  closing;  that  for  40 
years  this  area  In  northern  Wisconsin 
has  been  In  a  staU  of  limbo.  Forty  years 
ago  It  was  suggested  that  this  area  be 
set  aside  for  a  national  park,  a  national 
lakeshore  park.  So  for  40  years  we  have 
had  no  economic  development,  and  no 
private  development  in  that  area,  because 
any  time  anyone  wanted  to  come  over 
there  to  develop  the  area  privately  or 
economically,  the  prospective  developer 
always  was  told  that  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago— and  incidentally  we  no  longer  can 
think  of  land  In  the  United  States  of 
America  to  terms  of  provincialism.  No 
matter  where  the  land  is.  It  has  to  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  naUonal  In- 
terest. The  people  of  Chicago,  the  peo- 
ple of  Detroit,  the  people  of  Milwaukee, 
the  people  of  Minneapolls-St.  Paul,  the 
people  of  St.  Louis,  the  people  of  Indi- 
anapolis who  come  over  there  are  all 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  this  area 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  national  park 
And  because  that  has  been  In  the  mak- 
mg  for  the  past  40  years  no  private  de- 
veloper would  ever  come  in  there  and  de- 
velop the  area,  and  hence  we  are  at  an 
economic  standstill.  And.  as  1  say.  for 
the  past  40  years  we  have  been  In  that 
state  of  limbo,  of  economic  standstill  be- 
cause the  Idea  of  a  national  park  Is  so 
entrenched    among    the    people    within 
a  radius  of  500  miles  of  that  area  that 


they  can  think  of  that  am  In  no  other 
terms. 

If  you  really  want  to  help  the  Indians 
of  that  area  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  t>ecau8e  I  see  in  this  bill  the  mak- 
ing and  the  creation  of  Jobs— jobs  for 
Indiana.  And  incidentally  these  12  In- 
dians who  came  over  to  see  me.  their 
mam  concern  waa  getting  Jobs  in  the 
area  and  getting  an  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  area. 

This  project  will  make  Jobs  in  the  area. 
It  will  make  lobs  tor  the  Indians.  If  you 
are  really  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians  of  that  area  I  plead  with 
you  and  I  beg  you  to  vote  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  cormection  with  the 
legislation  before  the  Bouse  to  establish 
the  AposUe  Islands  National  UJieshore, 
I  wish  to  pomt  out  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  future  visitors  that  this  area 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  In  our 
Nation's  history,  both  geologically  and 
historically. 

As  an  adopted  member  of  the  Bad 
River  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  at  Oda- 
nah, given  the  name  of  Glgldoweinnay — 
Chief  Man  of  the  Coimcll— I  am  Inter- 
ested in  having  this  bill  represent  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  to  honor  my 
Chippewa  brothers.  Although  the  two 
reservations  in  the  area  are  not  included 
unless  they  later  request  it,  I  personally 
hope  and  feel  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  to  be  erected  at  their  one- 
time capital  city  at  La  Polnte  on  Made- 
Une  Island.  Madeline  Island,  the  largest 
of  the  Apostle  Islands,  is  also  not  In- 
cluded in  the  legislation,  but  I  am  sure 
that  future  visitors  will  want  to  see 
Madeline  and  learn  more  of  its  past 
history. 

It  la  thought  that  the  Lake  Superior 
region  is  the  oldest  of  the  known  -world 
and  was  the  first  to  emerge  from  a  global 
ocean.  Because  of  its  age  and  the  violent 
eruptions  to  which  the  area  has  been 
subjected,  it  provides  a  rich  source  of 
geological  study.  It  is  m  this  area  that 
the  Apoftle  Islands  are  located. 

Nelson  Ross,  In  his  Informative  book — 
"La  Polnte — Village  Outpost" — writes  as 
follows: 

There  ts  a  village  in  Northernmost  Wlfl- 
consm.  Uttle  known  today,  which  has  expe- 
rienced periods  ol  prosperity,  years  ol  tame 
tind  decides  of  somnolence.  La  Polnte  was 
the  home  ot  the  OJibwsy.  It  was  the  haven 
or  safety  lor  that  tribe  and  for  subsequent 
posts  of  the  French  and  English  fur  trader, 
from  the  hostile  attadts  of  the  Sioux  and 
other  Indians.  Here  were  planted  the  seeds 
of  both  the  Roman  CathoUc  and  Protestant 
religion*  when  the  Northwest  waa  unknown 
country. 

It  la  possible  that  the  La  Pomte  area  waa 
being  explored  when  the  Pllgrlma  landed  at 
Plymouth  Boct  Ita  development,  one  thou- 
BAni  mile*  Inland,  under  the  French  regime. 
came  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish thirteen  colonies  oei  the  AUanUo  sea- 
board. In  the  L*  Polnte  region  a  church  was 
founded  tlie  y««r  after  the  BnglUh  took 
Manhattan  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  vUlage 
was  a  thriving  settlement  when  George 
Washington  waa  bom. 

To  the  French,  who  were  the  first  white 
arrteals.  the  terma  La  Polnte  and  Obequam- 
egon  (She-wam-egun)  were  practlcaUy  ayn- 
onymous,  although  the  latter  waa  the  ant 
Icnown  and  older  name. 
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The  ApocUe  Islands,  sometimes  called 
the  Enchanted  Isles  of  Keche-Gamme, 
are  clustered  about  the  Bayfield  Penin- 
sula, which  Is  the  northernmost  main- 
land of  Wisconsin.  They  occupy  an  area 
oJ  about  600  square  miles  In  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  comprise  about  77  square  miles 
of  land  area.  Although  luuned  the 
Twelve  Apostles  by  the  early  mission- 
aries, there  are  actually  23  Islands  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to 
the  largest.  Madeline,  with  an  area  of 
about  14.000  acres. 

The  Chequamegon  Bay  and  Apostle 
Island  area  is  rich  In  Indian  lore  and 
history.  It  Is  beUeved  that  the  Chippewa 
or  Ojibway  Indians  left  their  former 
home  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
arrived  in  the  Chequamegon  region 
about  1490,  a  years  before  the  Columbus 
disoovery  of  America.  According  to  tribal 
legends,  they  were  following  the  great 
white  shell.  Megls.  which  gave  wannth 
and  light  to  the  tribe.  The  first  Chippewa 
settlement  in  Wisconsin  Is  said  to  have 
been  at  La  Points,  on  Chequamegon  Bay, 
where  they  found  plentiful  food,  flsh, 
and  wild  rice.  Bister  M.  Carollssa  Levy  In 
her  book,  "CiUppewa  Indians  of  Tester- 
day  and  Today."  says: 

T^'p  TlllAg*  or  La  Polnta  greatly  ante^atad 
other  early  WiaonfMin  a»ttiemenu.  Bucli  as 
.'^ahlan(l  and  Superior  ami  La  Polnte  w&a  dd 
before  theae  clttee  wen  even  dreamed  oC  by 
white  men  .  .  .  1m.  Polnte  on  the  Chequam- 
egon p&aeed  Into  obunon  when  the  Sioux 
declared  war  upon  the  Chippewa  trlbee  living 
In  that  area,  but  a  greater  La  Polnte  aroee 
some  yean  later  on  the  Apoatle  Islande. 

The  Cliippewas  made  ttieir  settlement 
on  Madeline  Island,  first  named  St.  Mi- 
chel's Island  by  the  French  priests.  The 
Cliippewas  named  tills  Island  "Monlng- 
wunakauning" — "The  Home  of  the 
Golden  Breasted  Woodpecker"  from  the 
tliousands  of  birds  which  used  it  In  their 
yearly  migrations.  Here  they  lived  and 
made  It  their  principal  home  until  at»ut 
the  time  the  Pilgrims  were  landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock  In  1620. 

It  U  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that 
the  first  white  man  to  see  the  Islands. 
was  ttie  French  explorer  Etienne  Brule. 
The  trips  of  Brule  and  a  number  of  sub- 
sequent explorers  were  motivated  by  the 
French  deaire  to  open  the  mythical 
•Northwest  Passage  to  China  and  the 
&st  Indies."  A  trip  of  real  htetorlcal  sig- 
nificance was  made  by  French  explorers 
and  fur  traders,  Radisson  and  Oroeseil- 
Uera  in  16S9.  They  left  Montreal  and 
^jent  the  winter  at  the  foot  of  the  Clie- 
quamegon  Bay.  near  the  present  dty  of 
Ashland,  where  they  built  a  cabin,  prob- 
ably the  first  white  man's  house  on  the 
entire  lake. 

The  next  visit  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Father  Rene  Menard,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  who  established  a  trading  post 
with  a  band  of  fur  traders.  Father  Men- 
ard died  soon,  but  another  Jesuit.  Father 
Claude  Alluex.  came  In  1665  to  establish 
a  mission,  located  between  Ashland  and 
Washburn,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians.  He  was  followed  by  Father 
Jacques  Marquette,  both  of  whom  liad 
little  success  with  the  Indians'  relisloui 
beUets. 


France,  in  1671,  formally  took  pones- 
sioD  of  the  Great  Lakes  country  and 
sent  their  envoys  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indian  tribes  engaged  in  fur  trading.  The 
envoys  asked  for  permission  to  trade  and 
promised  the  Indians  the  protection  of 
the  great  French  nation  agaln-st  ail  ene- 
mies. The  Indians  readily  accepted  Uie 
proposals  of  peace,  protection  and  mu- 
tual support  and  from  that  day.  the 
Chippewas  called  the  French  king  Ta- 
ther '  and  their  ItmdB  were  opened  to 
French  enterprise. 

In  1678.  the  French  Governor,  Fron- 
tenac,  encouraged  Daniel  Greysolon  and 
Sieur  Dulhut.  in  fitting  out  an  expedition 
for  Lake  Superior  to  investigate  the  rich 
copper  deposits  wiiich  were  associated 
with  the  Lake  Superior  country. 

In  1693,  Pierre  Le  Sueur,  an  adven- 
turous forest  trader,  was  sent  by  the 
French  to  keep  open  the  trade  route.  Ac- 
companied by  a  small  band  of  soldlen 
and  fur  traders,  he  buUt  the  first  stock- 
aded fort  on  wliat  was  then  called  St. 
Michel's  Island  at  La  PoLnte.  About  tliis 
time,  the  Chippewa  Indians  returned  to 
the  Island  and  settled  at  La  Polnte.  Here, 
the  new  village  became  the  seat  of  the 
Cliippewa  empire  and  the  official  iiead- 
quarters  for  12,000  Indians  whose  do- 
main extended  from  Michigan  westward 
to  Lake  Itasca  and  from  Canada,  south- 
ward to  SheU  Lake.  Wis. 

French  fur  traders  continued  to  oc- 
cupy Madeline  Island  until  1763,  the 
dose  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
However,  because  the  earlier  French 
traders  on  the  lake  shipped  such  a  large 
volume  of  furs,  the  market  prices  de- 
clined to  ruinous  levels  and  the  King  of 
France,  Louis  XrV,  proliiblted  further 
trading  for  20  years.  A  succession  of 
French  commanders  reestablished  the 
fur  trade  and  continued  to  occupy  the 
Island  until  New  Prance  fell  to  England. 
The  British  now  took  over  the  fur- 
trading  industry  under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Henry,  a  resident  of  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey.  He  took  as  his 
partner,  Jean  Baptiste  Cadotte,  the  son 
of  a  French  officer.  Jean  married  an 
Indian  woman  and  they  had  two  sons, 
John  Baptiste  and  Michel,  both  of  whom 
were  educated  in  Montreal.  Michel  took 
up  tile  fur  trading  business  and  In  1785 
returned  to  Madeline  Island,  where  he 
married  an  Indian  princess,  who  was 
renamed  Madeline  when  she  was  bap- 
tized. Her  father  was  so  pleased  with  the 
marriage  that  he  renamed  the  Island 
Madeline,  In  honor  of  his  daughter. 

vfeAiiinf  Island  and  the  Village  of  La 
Polnte  now  became  a  tliriving  settlement 
when  John  Jacob  Astor's  American  Fur 
Co.  took  over  the  fur  industry.  The 
fortunes  of  the  area  now  fluctuated  with 
the  successes  or  failures  of  the  fur  in- 
dustry, ttie  copper,  fistiing,  and  lumber- 
ing industry  and  with  periods  of  boom 
and  panic  experienced  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  American  Government. 
Today,  although  the  area  Is  no  longer 
the  capital  of  the  Chippewa  Indian  Na- 
tion and  the  fur  trading  industry,  its 
geological  foundations,  its  startling 
beauty,    and   Its    historical    Importance 


make  It  an  area  of  outstanding  signifi- 
cance. 

Madeline  Island  Is  truly  billed  the  "Is- 
land of  Antiquity" — Under  four  flags: 
Spain.  1512-1627:  France,  1637  to  1762: 
England.  1763  to  1733,  and  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  from  1783  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

We  find  pages  from  the  past  today  in 
the  names  of  residents  and  villages  and 
cities  of  the  area:  residents  such  as  the 
Souilers.  Bresettes.  Lemleux,  Royces, 
Gordons.  Dupuis  and  others;  TiUages, 
cities,  and  rivers  such  as  Cadott,  Radis- 
son, Solon  Springs,  from  the  French  ex- 
plorer, Greysolon;  Duiuth,  from  Sieur 
Dulhut;  and  Brule  and  the  Brule  River. 
A  brochure  from  the  Madeline  Island 
Historical  Museum  at  La  Polnte,  lists  the 
highlights  of  the  past  of  this  historical 
area.  I  am  now  putting  tins  commentary 
in  the  CoMGaxssioMAL  Rxcoas.  The  listing 
follows: 

HisuiJORTs  or  THX  Past 
It  le  poeslble  that  Etlcnne  Srule  oame  to 
the  region  e*  early  as  1618 — two  year  J  iiefore 
the  PUgTlms  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock.  The 
French  tr&dlnz  post,  located  on  the  nearby 
bay  was  a  thnvmg  settlement  when  George 
Washington  w&s  born,  and  the  American  Pur 
Company's  factory,  under  John  Jacob  Aator, 
was  exploiting  the  region  when  AlwaiiaiD 
Uncoln  was  a  young  man. 

Some  of  the  highlights  ol  past  history  are 
as  toUowa: 

1869 — Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  end  Medart 
Chotuut.  Sieur  des  QroseUUen  came  to  Che- 
quamegon Bay  and  traded  with  the  Indians. 
1S61 — Father  Reoe  Menard,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
came  but  loat  his  life  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
ises — Father  Claude  Jean  AUouet,  anotber 
Jesuit,  came  and  spent  tiiree  yean  endeay- 
orlng  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity. 
1640 — Father  Jacques  Marquette  followed 
Allouez  but  was  farced  to  leare  In  1670  due 
to  the  hostlUty  of  the  Bloux  Indlazu. 

1679— Oanlel  Oreysolon.  Sletir  Duihot 
(later  known  as  Duiuth)  spent  the  winter 
on  Chequamegon  Bay.  and  In  the  spring  of 
isao  discovered  and  traveled  over  the  Brule- 
3t-  Croix  route  to  the  Mississippi. 

1603 — Pierre  Le  Sueur  founded  a  trading 
post  on  the  south  end  (modern  Oraat's 
Pomt)  of  Madeline  Island. 

1718 — ^PAUl  le  Oardeur.  Sieur  de  St.  Pierre. 
oullt  a  French  poet  ne^r  the  present  Old 
^fission,  and  this  survived  until  17S3  when 
the  French  were  conquered  by  the  Kngllwtl. 
1708 — Michel  Oadotte  founded  a  trading 
poet  for  the  (British I  North  West  Company 
on  the  south  end  of  the  Island,  not  far  from 
Le  Sueur's  site  of  one  hundred  years  before. 
1816 — This  poet  w&s  taken  over  by  tiie 
American  Fur  Company  which,  after  moving 
to  present  La  Polnte  In  1S35,  dually  failed 
In  1849.  From  tills  time,  the  village  gradu- 
ally faded  In  Importance  until  about  1895 
When  the  locality  gained  prominence  as  a 
summer  retreat. 

.'U  an  interesting  background,  here  Is 
a  brief  description  of  the  23  Islands  com- 
prising the  Apostle  Islands: 
i,oiro  lazjuro 

Originally  this  was  part  of  Chequamegon 
Point  and  did  not  become  an  Island  until 
about  1831.  Therefore  the  early  French  and 
Indla:i  namee  were  appUed  to  the  entire  pe- 
ninsula. Indian  naoM:  Shagewomekoag — 
"Soft  Beaver  Dam."  Width :  from  100  feet  to 
14  mile.  Acreage:  about  335. 

There  Is  a  lighthouse  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Island  about  1^  miles  from  Its 
west  end.  It  le  equipped  with  a  fog  horn, 
radio   dlreetlon   apparatus  and   radio   tale- 
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phone.  A  smallsr  range  Ugbt  U  located  on  tJie 
extreme  weet  end,  and  this  has  a  fog  beU  U> 
conjunction.  The  Island  Is  a  long  and  nar- 
row sand  spit  with  a  growth  of  stunted  pine. 
In  years  past  It  supported  a  profusion  of 
blueberries,  but  theee  have  died  out  to  a 
coDsldsrable  extent. 

aCAOxLnfx  jstAitn 
Indian  name:  Monlngwunakaunlng  Ml- 
nlss— "The  Island  of  the  Oolden  Breasted 
Woodpecker."  (Mlnlss  la  the  OJlbway  for  Is- 
land.) French  names:  Isle  Detour.  La  Ronde, 
Montreal,  St.  Mlohael's.  La  Polnte.  St.  bprlt, 
Mlnhel.  _  , 

English  namMi  Cedotte.  Woodpecker.  Tel- 
low  Hammer.  Middle,  la  Polnte.  Magdaline. 
Madeleine,  Madeleine,  Michael.  _ 

Length:  13 Vi  mUes.  Width:  varying  from 
I'i  miles  at  the  middle  walet  to  tV,  mUee. 
Acreage:  about  19,168. 

This  Is  the  only  Island  with  a  permanent 
settlement  and  a  system  of  roads.  The  Oxed 
population  Is  about  176.  but  this  Is  Increased 
during  the  summer  months  to  about  600. 
There  Is  one  Inn  open  In  the  summer  only. 
the  Chateau  Madeleine.  The  vUlaga  baa  a 
grade  school  and  two  churchee.  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Protestant.  There  are  also  three  stores  and 
a  poet  office. 

The  Island  supporte  a  nuinl>er  of  farms, 
one  or  two  of  which  have  been  fairly  proeper- 
ous.  The  others,  for  the  most  part,  might  be 
classified  as  subel£tence  farms  only.  The  short 
growing  season  and  the  glacial  boulder  drift 
are  not  conducive  to  large  crops  save  where 
there  has  been  a  deep  eocumulatlon  of  forest 
humus.  Aside  from  the  summer  tourist  and 
resident  trade,  the  economy  of  the  island 
largely  depends  upon  fishing.  The  flehermen 
inhabit  the  east  side  of  the  Island  where  they 
are  near  the  fishing  grounds  and  reefs  of  the 
lake. 

The  iJOand  has  been  logged  thoroughly,  and 
all  that  remains  of  virgin  timber  Is  found  at 
the  northeast  point  where  the  treaty  or  1864 
reserved  about  100  acres  as  a  base  from  which 
the  Indians  might  fish.  A  fen'  Isolated  trees 
which  the  loggers  tnlseed  appear  here  and 
there.  The  reet  of  the  Island  Is  covered  with 
second  growt,h  evergreen,  and  a  preponder- 
ance of  birch,  oak,  maple  and  poplar  On  the 
southeast  side  and  northeast  end  are  a  num- 
ber of  caves  and  archea  which  the  wavae  have 
worn  In  the  sandstone. 

mCRlCaH   I8LAMD 

Indian  name:  Bugadabl  Mlnisa — "Hook 
and  Line  Island."  Length:  3^  miles.  Width: 
1>4  miles  at  the  south  end,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  northeast.  Acreage:  about  1.396. 

At  the  southeastern  end  are  old  and  new 
lighthouses:  the  old  one  la  a  plctureaque 
brick  and  masonry  structure  with  the  light 
keepers'  quarters  attached,  the  new  one  Is 
of  steel  tubular  oonstrucUon.  about  forty 
feet  higher  than  the  old,  and  Its  Ugbt  Is 
about  170  feet  above  the  lake.  The  light  Is 
now  operated  automaUcally,  and  keepers  no 
longer  live  on  the  Island. 


CAT   ISLAND 

Indian  name:  Kagaglwanjlkag  Mini™— 
"Island  of  Hemlock  Trees."  Local  name: 
Hemlock.  Other  name:  Shoe.  Length:  8 
mllM  Width:  !'/»  miles  at  Its  south  end. 
Acreage:  about  1*30. 

The  outline  of  the  Island  Is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  cat.  and  one  early  observer  likened  It 
to  a  shoe.  These  similes  account  for  two  of 
the  ruvmM,  The  official  and  local  names  are 
often  garbled  Into  a  single  "Catterhemlock." 
There  Is  a  sand  point  at  the  south  end  with 
fairly  long  lieachea.  A  few  wave-waahed  rock 
formations  appear  at  the  north  end. 


While  there  may  have  been  otter  In  enough 
numbers  to  warrant  the  Indian  name,  it  Is 
extremely  doubtful  If  there  are  any  on  this 
Island  today.  There  Is  a  small  sand  beach  on 
the  southeast  side,  the  site  of  on  old  logging 
camp.  The  Ltland  averages  about  forty  feet 
m  height,  and  there  are  mtereetlng  rook 
formations  at  the  north  end. 
aocKT  isiAHn 

Indian  name:  Slnslbakwado  Mlnlss — 
"Maple  Sugar  Wand."  Ijoca!  name:  luce's. 
Length:  main  part,  3  miles.  A  narrow  neck 
extends  from  the  main  portion  In  a  north- 
easterly dlrecUon  for  IK  miles.  Width:  main 
port.  I  mile   Acreage:  about  761. 

The  east  side  Is  principally  sand  beach. 
with  a  sand  point  at  the  south.  Along  the 
cast  side  la  an  c.':cellent  harbor  tor  small 
boats.  This  feature  has  lieen  capltallKd  by 
owners  of  a  small  resort  which  caters  to  the 
summer  troller.  The  resort  Ues  close  to  the 
most  popular  trolling  waters.  Two  small  set- 
tlements of  Jthermen  have  i)cen  located  on 
tills  side  for  fifty  years  or  more.  The  local 
name  stems  from  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
City  of  Bayfield.  Henry  M.  Rice,  who  at  one 
time  owned  all  of  the  stumpege  on  the 
island. 

BOtTTB  TWIK    tSLAKD 

Indian  name:  Wabaso  Mlnlas— "Rabbit  Is- 
land "  Local  name:  WUley  s.  Fonoar  name; 
Staoal.  Length:  1  mile  Width:  H  mile. 
Roughly  an  oval  m  shape.  Acreage :  about  360. 

Aelde  from  Long  Island  IhU  Is  the  only 
one  In  the  group  which  shows  no  rock  out- 
croppmgs.  On  the  weet  side  a  short  sand 
spit  reaches  toward  Rocky  Island.  An  aban- 
doned flsh  camp  also  Ues  on  the  weet  slda 

KOXTH   TWIK   lSt,AMII 

Indian  name:  Mlskwaaalkag  Mlnlss— "Red 
Stone  Island."  Local  name:  Brownstone. 
Former  name:  Cat.  Length:  I  mile.  Width: 
atiout  Vi  mile  at  the  center  and  tapering  to 
points  at  each  end.  Acreage:  about  168. 

The  island  Is  practically  all  rock  except  for 
a  small  clay  bank  at  the  northeast  comer. 
A  smaU  summer  oottage  U  located  at  lis 
northwest  corner.  Kxcepllonaily  good  trolling 
waters  lie  off  the  north  end  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  mUea. 

aASPBxaaT  isi^md 
Indian  name:  Mtskomlnlkan  Minus — "Is- 
land of  Raspberries."  Former  name:  Cran- 
berry. Length:  about  1  mUe  over  Its  Irreg- 
ular shape.  Width:  about  V4  mile.  Acreage: 
About  393. 

There  U  an  exoellent  sand  beach  at  the 
southeast  point.  There  Is  a  lighthouse  on  the 
south  aide  equipped  with  a  log  bell,  both  of 
which  are  operated  entirely  automaticaUy, 
with  no  keepers  In  attendance, 
aaoa  tszjjfo 
Indian  name:  Mako  Mmlse— "Bear  Island." 
Length:  3  mUee.  -Width:  1%  mBaa.  Acreage: 
about  1,690. 

WhUa  called  Bear,  the  eharte  ahow  an 
island  shaped  like  a  turtle,  with  head  and 
forefeet  to  the  north,  and  tall  toward  the 
south.  Viewed  from  the  water  It  has  the 
sUbouette  of  a  whale.  At  the  southeast  potot 
there  Is  a  long  sand  spit  with  eiceUent 
tieaches.  A  fish  camp  has  been  located  here 
for  many  years.  There  are  picturesque  roek 
formatlotts  on  the  east  and  north  sldeo. 


t    ISUtKD 

Indian  name:  Nlgig  MUilse— "Otter  Is- 
land." Former  name:  Alabama:  Local  name 
Hardwood.  Length:  3  mUea  Width  1)4  mllaa. 
Acreage :  about  B63. 


OXTIL'S   ISLAICD 

Indian  name:  Matchlmanltou  Mlnlss— 
"Eva  Spint  Island."  Former  names:  Brown- 
stone  Babbit.  Barney  b  Lambom's.  Length: 
IVi  miles.  Width:  V4  mll»  Acreage:  about 
318. 

Tlila  is  the  northemmoet  body  of  land  In 
Wisconsin,  and  Is  one  of  the  moat  unvuual 
Islands  m  the  group.  Some  of  the  deepest 
and  moat  extensive  cave  formations  on  Lake 
Superior  are  found  at  Its  nortliern  end.  The 
entire  Island  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  An  Important  lighthouse  with  a  fog 


horn.  r«ilo  dlraotlon  apparatus  and  radio 
telephone  Is  located  at  the  north  end.  The 
keeper's  small  gaeoUne  boat  u  kept  at  the 
south  end.  In  the  protection  of  a  massive 
dock.  The  ulond  supporu  a  low  ground 
growth,  rather  stunted  treae  and  an  abun- 
dance of  very  large  blueberrtee. 
SANn  iBLAjre 
Indian  name:  Wabablko  MinUa— "White 
Rock  Ulsnd."  Length  and  Width:  about  3 
mUea,  with  a  narrow  nock  about  1  mile  long 
extending  northward  from  the  northeast  cor- 
ner. Acreage:  about  3,900. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  this  Island  Is  the 
shoal  connecting  It  with  the  mainland  two 
mllea  away.  This  la  entirely  of  sand,  and  gc- 
ologlsU  beUeve  that  It  wlU  eventually  make  a 
DcnUisula  of  the  Island.  Soundings  average 
ibout  sU  feet  in  depth  the  entire  dlitance. 
Those  taken  In  1833  showed  depths  of  from 
46  to  50  feet.  The  latter  were  mode  by  Ueu- 
tenant  Henry  Bayfield,  after  whom  the  City 
and  County  of  Bayfield  were  named 

At  the  north  end  ol  the  projecting  neck 
there  Is  an  autcmaUc  lighthouse.  There  are 
two  fish  camps  on  the  east  side,  and  at  one 
time  'here  was  a  small  summer  resort  located 
at  the  sotttheast  corner.  Around  the  north- 
west comer  are  rather  extensive  cave 
formations. 

cAci,s  iai.-uni 
Indian   name:    Nablkwona   Mlnlaa— "Boae 
Island."  Local  name:  Stoamlioat.  length  and 
Width:  barely  %  mile.  Acreage:  about  35. 

Mr.  TA-yiiOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  CalUomla  <Mr.  Bdbtob) 

Mr  BOBTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man after  the  profound  and  moving 
address  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  CKOBSKi),  there  is  Uttle  that 
anyone  can  add. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  thlB 
legislation.  ,     ,  ,.  . 

Mr  Chairman,  the  approval  of  this 
legislation— «fter  so  many  years— re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  many  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  (or  this  legislation. 
Particular  credit  must  be  accorded  to 
our  distlngiusbed  coUeague.  the  gentle- 
man from  ■Wisconsin  (Mr.  KAsnuMxini) . 
This  legislation  ran  the  grave  danger 
of  being  shunted  aside  this  Congress— 
as  It  had  been  in  the  past.  Due  to  the 
tireless  persistence  of  Bos  KASiXHimra. 
who  paOently  met  objection  after  ob- 
jection posed  by  our  colleagues,  this 
noble  project  is  now  on  the  threshold  of 

Putiite  generaUons  wiU  owe  a  debt  to 
many— but  most  of  all  to  our  effecUve 
colleague.  Congressman  KssrsKHBra. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  wffl  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed 
to  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  «  nacted  1>»  the  Smote  antf  House  o/ 
Represeatotfres  o/  «^e  triuted  Stater  0/ 
America  fit  Congress  orsemhled.  That  m 
order  to  conserve  and  develop  for  the  benefit, 
Uliplratlon,  educaUon,  recreational  use,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  puhUc  certain  significant 
Islands  and  ahweline  of  the  tJnited  States 
and  their  related  geographic,  scenic,  and 
sclenufic  voluee,  there  Is  hereby  eetabllshed 
the  Apostle  Islands  NaUonal  Lakeshore 
(hereUialter  referred  to  u  the  "lakeahore  1 
in  Aahland  and  Bayfield  Countlee.  Wiscon- 
sin oonalstlng  of  the  area  generally  depleted 
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on  tbe  m«p  entitled  "Apoatle  laUnds  Na- 
tional Lakeahore".  numberwl  NI/-AI-*1.000. 
sbe«ta  1  and  2.  and  dated  Jud«  1970.  Ttae 
map  fthall  be  an  file  and  available  for  public 
liupectlon  In  the  offlce  o(  the  Director,  N»- 
uonal  Park  Senrlu.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  a.  No  lands  held  In  tnist  by  the  Unltad 
States  for  either  the  Red  CUff  Band  or  Bad 
River  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
Indians,  or  for  allottees  thereof,  shall  be 
acquired  or  Included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  lakeahore  established  by  this  Act.  with 
the  following  exception : 

li  the  Indian*  who  own  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  Interest  in  allotment  number 
74  GL  or  allotment  number  155  In  the  Rod 
Cllir  Reeervatlon  agree  to  MtU  the  allotment 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herelnaft«r 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") ,  the  Secretary 
may  consent  to  the  sale  cm  behalf  of  the 
other  owners,  purchase  the  allotment  for  the 
negotiated  price  and  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeehore  to  include  the  allotment. 

S«c.  a.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  lands  and 
interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange, 
but  lands  and  interests  In  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  Federal  property  located 
wtthln  the  boundanee  of  the  lakeehore  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transfer-ed  without 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoeee 
of  the  lakesbore. 

SKC.  4  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  land  to  be  designated 
within  the  lakesbore  boundaries  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  an  administrative  site,  visitor  cen- 
ter, and  related  facilities,  as  soon  aa  prac- 
ticable, any  owner  or  owners  of  improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  for  themselves  and  tlielr 
successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
oonunerdal  residential  purpoeee  for  a  definite 
term  not  to  exceed  twenty-flve  yean.  or.  In 
lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his  spouse. 
whichever  Is  the  later.  The  owner  shall  elect 
the  term  to  be  r«*r"fd.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  such  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  such  date  of 
the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
punuant  to  this  section  may  be  terminated 
with  respect  to  the  entire  property  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  det<rmlnatlon  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased 
to  be  used  for  noncommercial  realdential  or 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  upon  tender 
to  the  holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  ralue.  as  of  the  date  of  the 
tender,  of  that  portion  of  the  right  which 
remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. 

(c)  The  term  "improved  property",  as  used 
in  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  :he  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  January 
I.  I9fl7  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dweU- 
mg") ,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelUng  U  situated,  the  said 
land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secreury  shall  designate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
noncommercial  residential  use.  together  with 
any  structures  aoceasory  to  the  dwelling 
which  are  situated  <m  the  land  so  designated. 

Sxc.  5.  The  Secretary  ahalt  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurtadietlon  wtthln  the  boundaries 
of  the  lakeehore  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
propriate laws  of  Wisconsin  and  the  United 
Statee  to  the  extent  applicable,  except  that 


he  may  designate  sooee  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  bunting,  trapping,  or  Ash- 
ing shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergendee,  any  regulations  pre- 
•orlblng  any  such  restrictions  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  SUte  agency  responsible  for 
hunting,  trapping,  and  flshlng  activities. 

Sxc.  8.  The  lakeehore  ahaU  be  administered. 
protected,  and  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  proviBlona  of  the  Act  of  August  35,  1916 
(30  SUt.  535:  16  US.C.  1,  3-4».  fta  amended 
and  supplemented:  and  the  Act  of  April  9, 
1934  (43  Stat.  90:  16  U.S.C.  8a  et  seq).  as 
amended,  except  that  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utlllxed  to  the  extent  he 
Onds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Sxc.  7.  In  the  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakesbore.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adopt  and  implement,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land  and  water 
use  management  plan  which  shall  include 
specific  provision  for — 

{ a>  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  historic, 
geological,  and  archeologlcal  features  con- 
tributing to  public  education.  Inspiration, 
and  enjoyment: 

(b)  development  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation  together 
with  such  access  roads  as  he  deeou  appro- 
priate; and 

(c)  preserratloo  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apoetle  Is- 
lands within  the  lakeehore:  Proi^ded.  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  undersundlng  o*  the  unique 
natural,  historical.  sclenUflc,  and  ajcheolog- 
ical  featurea  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through 
the  establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  and  servlcos  as  he  may  deem 
desirable. 

Sxc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  M.aSO.OOO  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land*  and  Interests  In  lands  and 
not  more  than  »5.000.000  for  the  development 
of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeehore 

Mr.  ASPINALL  <durlng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  comrolt- 
we  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUKHVMXNT    OTFIXXIl    ST    MB.    KTL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ktl:  Page  13. 
line  10.  strike  out  all  of  Section  I  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof : 

"That  in  order  to  conserve  and  develop  for 
the  benefit,  inspiration,  education,  recrea- 
tional use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  cer- 
tain significant  Islands  of  the  United  States 
and  their  related  geographic,  .scenic,  and 
scientific  values,  there  is  hereby  esubllabsd 
the  Apostle  Islands  National  LakasZkora 
(berelnafter  referred  to  as  the  'lakesbore') 
In  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wisconsin. 
consisting  of  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakesbore'.  niunbered  NL-AI-91,000.  sheet  1, 
Kud  dated  J\me  1970.  The  map  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
offlce  of  the  Director.  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Intertor.** 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment does  one  thing  along  with  a  couple 
of  perfecting  devices,  to  accomplish  that 
single  purpose.  It  would  create  a  national 


seashore  as  would  the  original  legislation, 
but  that  seashore  would  comprise  20 
Islands,  all  of  the  Islands  Included  In  the 
bill  which  has  been  brought  to  the  floor 
todav.  It  would  not  include — and  thifi  Lb 
the  difference— It  would  not  include  those 
mainland  areas  described  in  the  bill  that 
we  are  debating. 

This  amendment,  In  short,  then  would 
provide  a  significant  park  area — a  slg- 
nilicank  lakesbore  area — because  this  Is 
not  a  national  park  but  a  lakeshore  area. 
But  it  would  also  do  so  without  violating 
the  desires  of  the  Indian  groups  who 
have  lived  In  this  area  since  long  before 
the  white  man  came. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Orlffinaliy,  the  lakeshore  area  proposal 
provided  for  the  inclusion  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  Indian-owned  lands 
provided  the  Indians  elected  to  parUc- 
tpate. 

While  the  Indians  at  one  time  seemed 
to  favor  the  proposal,  they  later  became 
hostile  to  it.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  was 
amended  while  It  was  being  considered  In 
committee  to  take  out  more  than  15,000 
acres  of  Indian-owned  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  took  out  all  of 
the  Indian-owned  land  except  two  par- 
cels which  I  will  mention  In  a  minute. 
The  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  were 
redrawn  by  the  committee  to  exclude  all 
Indian-owned  lands  except  the  bill  does 
provide  that  two  specified  parcels  of  In- 
dian-allotted lands  whicli  are  located  on 
the  lakefront  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  if— and  only  if— a  majority 
of  the  owners  agree  to  the  sale.  These 
two  parcels  contain  about  84  acres,  and 
belong  to  numerous  owners  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  Nation.  Tliese  tracts 
are  barren,  unimproved,  uncultivated, 
unproductive,  and  are  not  supporting  one 
single  Indian. 

The  area  does  Include  1.541  acres  of 
land  lying  within  the  original  botmdary 
of  the  Red  CUff  Indian  Reservation,  but 
this  is  land  that  has  been  alienated  by 
the  Indians — that  is.  it  has  been  sold  to 
white  purchasers  with  the  approvta  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Indians  have  not  taken  any  action  to  In- 
dicate that  they  have  any  plans  to  re- 
acquire this  land. 

These  Indians  now  say,  "Do  not  create 
a  part  on  this  land  because  we  may  some 
day  want  to  buy  the  land  back."  In  my 
opinion,  that  Is  going  too  far. 

I  beheve  that  Indian  hostility  has  been 
encouraged  to  a  greet  extent  by  white 
property  owners  for  whom  the  Indians 
work. 

During  the  field  hearings  in  Wlscon 
Bin,  I  asked  one  Indian  who  was  oppos 
ing  the  bill  as  a  witness  If  he  would  op- 
pose the  lakeshore  area  If  fdl  the  Indian- 
owned  land  were  removed  from  the  area. 
And  he  said.  "Yes."  I  say,  "Why?"  He 
said.  "We  must  protect  our  white  broth- 
erc." 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  these  Indians  are  being 
used  for  selfish  purposes.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  and 
am  as  anxious  as  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  see  that  the  Indians  are  prop- 
erly protected.  But  I  believe  in  dealing 
with  this  bill  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
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can  and  as  far  as  reasonable  In  protect- 
ing their  rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  that  In  creating  this  park  we  wUl 
won.  a  great  economic  advantage  to  the 
Indians.  In  my  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina we  have  the  Cherokee  Indian  K«s- 
trvatlon.  It  Is  located  adjacent  to  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  honorary  chief  in 
that  reservation.  This  park  has  caused 
the  construction  ol  more  than  a  dozen 
flne  motels  on  the  Indian  reservaUon.  It 
ha'?  established  restaurants,  filling  sta- 
tions, craft  shops.  ?nd  other  Indian- 
owned  businesses. 

It  has  esUbllshed  a  market  for  crafts 
which  niany  Indians  work  on  during  the 
entire  year.  It  has  accomplished  won- 
ders In  raising  the  standard  of  Uvlng  and 
providing  employment  for  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  .     ^ 

1  believe  the  Apostle  Islands  Lakeshore 
should  provide  some  of  the  same  results 
lor  the  Red  CUB  Indians  and  the  Bad 
Blver  Indians,  whose  reservation  Is  next 
door. 

Just  one  more  statement:  If  and  when 
this  bill  goes  to  conference  we  wUl  In- 
,~Lit  and  demand  tliat  the  House  language 
protecting  the  Indians  be  retained. 

Mr.  SAYLOB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
that  It  and  all  other  amendments  being 
offered,  which  will  eliminate  the  Lake- 
shore  Drive,  be  defeated. 

Very  frankly,  I  personally  would  have 
liked  to  have  brought  to  the  floor  the 
Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  That  lakeshore  would  have  had 
the  Apostle  Islands  unit,  the  Red  CUff 
unit,  and  the  Kakagon-Bad  River  slough 
unit.  It  would  have  comprised  55.787  acres 
0.'  land,  33,050  acres  of  water  and  a  30 
mile  scenic  shoreline  drive.  This  would 
have  provided  a  really  viable  imlt  to  our 
national  park  system,  and  I  think  would 
have  been  a  benefit  to  all  the  country, 
as  well  as  aU  the  Indians.  I  predict  that 
when  the  House  today  passes  this  bill, 
within  a  matter  of  years  the  present 
Wisconsin  Indian  leadership  that  is  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  this  national 
lakeshore  wlU  come  to  their  Representa- 
tives In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  this  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  be  expanded  to  Include 
the  project  as  it  was  orlglnaUy  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated  and  that  the  bUl  as  reported 
pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Aibmi' 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  PaicK  of 
Dllnols  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Onion,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(HJR.  9306)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purpoaes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1186,  reported  the 
blU  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole.  „  J     ... 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  Wn  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tlilrd  time. 


MonOM  TO  BECOMMrr  OTV*a*D  ar  ms.  kti. 
Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  biU? 
Mr.  KYL-  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wlU  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows'. 
Itr  KTt  movaft  to  recommit  tha  bill  HJl. 
B30S  to  the  Comm]tt«e  on  Interior  »n<l  In- 
sular ASalra  with  iMtructlonj  to  report  tbt 
stmt  b«c»  to  the  House  forthwith,  with  the 
following  amendment;  Pege  12,  line  10.  Btrlke 
out  •U  of  section  1  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
■'That  in  order  to  conserve  »nd  develop  for 
the  beneBt.   Inspiration,   education,   recrea- 
tional UM.  and  enjoymf  nt  of  the  puhUc.  cer- 
tain ilgnincant  Islands  of  the  United  8l»te« 
and  their  related  geographic  acenlc.  and  scl- 
entlSo  values,  there  Is  hereby  aetahlished  the 
Apoetle  Inland,  National  Lakeshore  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'lakeahore')   In  Ash- 
land and  Baytteld  Counties.  WUoonaln,  con- 
sisting or  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  'Apostle  Islands  NaUonal  Lake- 
shore-,  numbered  NI^AI-«1 .000.  sheet  1,  and 
dated  June  1970.  The  map  shaU  be  on  flie  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offlce 
of  the  Director.  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it.    _    ^,    ,  ,    .. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  th2  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  noUfy  absrat 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas    29,    nays    199,    answered 

•present"  1.  not  voting  200,  as  foUows: 

|BolIMa.2«9| 

TEAS— 29 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Aflams 
.Mbert 

Anderson.  Hi. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.DO:. 
Arends 
Ashler 
Aspinal] 
Belcher 
Belts 
Betlll 
HlaCBi 
Bl&nton 
Doillng 
Bow 

Brinliley 
Brooks 
Brotaman 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroThlll.  N.C. 
Brtiyhlll.  Va. 
Burke.  IlaiB. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  OalU. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Caffery 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Ciawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
C{?helan 
ColUer 
CoilUu 
Colmer 
Ccnable 
Conyeri 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  NJ. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delleoback 
Dennis 
Oerwlnskl 
Dnohue 
Downing 
DuliU 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckbatdt 
E'lmondson 


SATS— IBS 

Prellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa 
G«Uflai»kls 
CsUagbar 
Gavdos 
Oettys 
Olbtxins 
Ooozaler. 
Gray 

Oreen.Oreg. 
Oreen.Pa. 
Grlffln 
onfflths 
GubecT 
Gude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 


Myers 

Nat  Cher 

mcbola 

Obey 

O-Haia 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pasanan 

Patten 

PerUns 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pcage 

PoO 

Pollack 

Pieyer.  H.C. 

Price,  m. 

Furtnskl 

Rallsback 


Hansen.  Idaho   Beld.  NT. 
Harrln^on         Beusa 
Hastings  Rhodes 

Hathaway  Bodlno 

Hechler.  w  Va  Roe 
Heckler.  Mass.    Rcgets.Pla 


Helstoilti 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hcsmer 

Hull 

Hunsate 

Icbold 

Jannan 


Roeenthal 

Roctenkowsfcl 

Both 

Boybal 

Buth 

Ryan 

Satterfidd 

Baylor 


Johnson.  Calll.  Schadeberg 
John«>n,  Pa        Bcbeuer 


Edwards.  Oalll.  May 


Jones,  N.C. 
Kasteomeler 
Kaaen 
Kee 
Kleppe 
Kyros 
Ijindgrebe 
LoncMd. 
McClory 
UcCloskey 
UcDade 
McDoneld. 
Mich. 

McPall 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaOllard 

Mann 

March 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 


Shipley 

Bbrlver 

sues 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

smith  NT. 

Spnoiter 

Stafford 

BUCgers 

Steed 

Slelser  Wis 

Sttatton 

Sullivan 

Tavlor 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udatl 

numan 

van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

vigonto 

Waagonner 

waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

WbaUey 

Wbltehtirst 

WIUiaBU 

Winn 

WolB 

wnght 

Zablockl 


Erlpnbom  Meeds 

Eshleman  Michel 

F»scell  Mlkva 

Fisher  Miller.  Ohio 

Flood  Mills 

Floweta  Mlnlsh 

Fcley  MlaeU 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Uoorhead 
Ford.  Moss 

William  D.       Murphy,  111 

AjrawmBD -PBBSBMT-— J 

Baley 
NOT  VOTIKO — aOO 

Bush  Bl«»rda.AJa. 

Button  Bdwards.1*. 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Blbetg 

Cabell  £?»     -  ,„ 

C„QB  Bvans,  Colo. 

5jJi}  Enns,Tenn. 

Cblsbolm  Parbefem 

Clark  Ftodlej 

Clay  S*. 

Conte  rant 

Corbett  ForOTan 

Oorman  Pountaln 
Cousblln 
Oowger 

ciamsr  

cmne  Falton,'l»mi. 
CunnlnKfaam     Futiua 


Bennett 
Blester 
Clausen, 
Don  B. 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Hogan 


Hunt 

Kyi 

Latta 

Uoyd 

McClute 

McSwen 

McKnsally 

Mlnshan 

MontRomery 

RandaU 


Ranek 

Reld,IU. 

Roblaon 

Sdunltl 

Scott 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Aria. 

wyua 

Wyman 

Zwa^ 


Addabbo 

Al«andef 

Anderson. 

Calll. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunaio 
Asbbrook 
Ayres 
Banng 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
BeU.  CalU. 
Berry 
Blngbam 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 

BoggS 

Boland 
Brademaa 
Brasoo 
Bray 
Brock 
Broom  field 
Brawn.  OalU. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Buike.  Pla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 


Daddarlo 

Davis.  O*. 

Davraon 

delaOana 

DelmBey 

Denney 

Dent 

IMCIS 

DingeQ 

Dortt 

Dowdy 


Qaxmats 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Oold  water 


HaU 
Hanley 


Hansen,  Wadi. 

HarshB 

Harvey 


31242 


H««]Uds 
Hubert 

Hifki 

HcU  field 

Homrd 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jonaa 

Jjces,  Ala. 

JcnM,  Teno. 

Kttrth 

Keith 

Kir.g 

KiticaTDakl 

Ki'ch 

Kujrke&aftll 

Landnim 

Lao  Ren 

Le«gell 

Lennon 

Long,  L«. 

Lo«eD8t«la 

Lu]»n 

Lukena 

McCarthy 

McCMllocta 

McUlUan 

MftcdonaJd. 

MacOregor 

Mel  Cher 
Ue&UU 
Miller,  Caltf. 

Ulok 
Mize 
MoUohAD 
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MODAC&n 

Mcrgati 

Mora* 

Morton 

Moaher 

Murph?.  NT 

Hedil 

Neiiwn 

sue 

O'Neal.  a>. 

O'Neill.  Ma<3 

Ottlac«r 

P&tman 

PellT 

P«PPM 

PbUbln 

PlcHle 

Plmle 

Podfll 

Powell 

PrtM.  T»i. 

PTfor.  Ark 

PurceD 

Quit 

Qulllen 

Ree« 

Relfel 

Rleele 

RlTcn 

Roberta 

Rogers.  Oolo 

Rooney.  NT. 

Rocoey.  P»- 

B'ludebush 

Bouseelot 

Buppe 

S"  a<rm»ln 

SandJiMD 


Scberle 

Sohneebell 

Scbwcnsel 

Bebelitu 

Silk 

Skubia 

Smith,  lowm 

Snyder 

Bt«pbens 

SUles 

Stubblfffleld 

Stuckey 

SymlnstoD 

T«tt 

Talcott 

rtfoe.  OIK 

Te*sne,  Tex. 

TbompMB,  a* 

Thoinpaoa.  N  J. 

Tuoncy 

Vander  Jagt 

Wauon 

Welcker 

Wtaalen 

Wblte 

Whltten 

widnmu 

Wiggins 

wuion,  Bob 

WUion, 

Ch&rle«H. 
wold 
Wymtt 
Wydler 
TatM 
Yatron 
Young 
Zlon 


So  Uie  motion  to  recommit  wu  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Aabbrook. 
Mr.  Hayi  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Oaddarlo  with  Mr.  Mnklll. 
Mr.  CabeU  wicli  Mr.  PrlM  of  TezM. 
Mr.  AndsMC  of  CallXorala  wltb  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 
Mr.  Dent  wltb  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  megle. 
Mr.  ottln«cr  wltb  Mr.  Roudebuah. 
Mr.  pnedcl  with  Mr.  Scbarle. 
Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Skublta. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Rlv«r»  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenn««e«  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Oowger. 
Mr.  Tmmey  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Tart. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  wltb  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Ut.  Corman  with  Mr.  Banha. 

Mr  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Bnttan  o(  Utah. 

Mr.  Davis  of  a«ar«la  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  wltb  XT.  Lojan. 

Mr.  Melcher  wltb  Mr  Bach. 

B>lr.  Charles  Wilson  with  Mr.  Rousaelot. 

Mr.  White  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Find- 
ley. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr  Bdwarda  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr-  Lovensteln  with  Mn.  Cblsholm. 

Mr.  Purccll  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Steptaena  with  Mr.  Schneebetl. 

Mr.  Flynt  wltb  Mr.  SebeUua 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Thompeon  oC  Qeorgla. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  stubbtefleld  wltb  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Casej. 


&fr.  Long  of  Loulauna  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Ur.  AOdabbo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harrey. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  wltb  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  BarrcU  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Oallforola. 
Mr.  Boland  wltb  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 
Mr.  Ollberl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  mucrynjkl  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  JooM  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Teiaa  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell  at 
California. 
&Ir.  Howard  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.    OTIelU    of    Massachuaetta    with    Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jecsey  with  Mr. 
Relfel. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  BoUfleld  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Vender  J*ct. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wlaconaln. 

Mr  Earth  with  Mr.  Moeber 

Mr.  de  la  Oana  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Fuquft  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Cor- 
beft. 

Mr.  UcMnian  wtb  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Brans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  ZIon. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Wyart. 

Mr.  Hsgan  with  Mr.  Crane- 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr   CuniUngham. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  PennsylTanIa  with  Ur. 
Ooughlln. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr    Ellberg  with  Mr   Hawkins. 

Ur.  Reea  with  Ur  3tok«. 

Mr.  NedH  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Ur.  Bcgga  with  Itr.  Brademas. 

Ur.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr    Bingham  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr   Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Ur  Wbltten  with  Mr.  Tates. 

Messrs.  McPALL.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD, 

DntSKI,  CAREY.  OUDE,  and  H08MER 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  The  question  la  on  the  passage 
of  theUn. 

The  bai  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1186,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  ts  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  831. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

MonOW  omUD  BT  MB.  TATUIB 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TaTi.oa  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  <31  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  provlalona  of  H.R.  0306,  as 
passed,  as  follows : 

That  In  order  to  oonaerTe  and  develop  for 
the  benefit.  Insptratlon,  education,  recrea- 


tional use,  and  en)oyment  of  the  puhUc 
certain  significant  Islands  and  shocellne  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  their  related  geo- 
graphic scenic,  and  scientific  values,  there 
Is  hereby  esUbUshed  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeehore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "lakeehore")  m  Ashland  and  Bayfield 
Counties,  Wisconsin,  oonalstmg  of  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeahore",  num- 
bered NL-AI-«1,000,  sheeu  1  and  3,  and 
dated  June  1B70.  The  map  shaU  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
oOlce  of  the  Director,  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  3.  No  lands  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
autea  for  either  the  Bed  CIIB  Band  or  Bad 
River  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
Indians,  or  for  allotteee  thereof,  shall  be 
acquired  or  Included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  lakMhore  established  by  this  Act,  with 
the  following  exception : 

If  the  Indians  who  cnrn  more  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  Interest  In  allotment  number 
74  OL  or  aUotment  number  135  In  the  Red 
CUir  Reservation  agree  to  seU  the  allotment 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  the  Secretary 
may  consent  to  the  sale  on  behalf  of  the 
other  owners,  purchase  the  allotment  for 
the  negotiated  price  and  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeehore  to  Include  the  aUot- 
ment. 

SBC.  3.  TTie  Secretary  may  acquire  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  lakeahore  lands  and 
interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase  wltb 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange, 
but  lands  and  Intcreets  in  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  Federal  property  located 
within  the  boundaries  o.'  the  lakeahore  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
ooetody  thereof,  be  transferred  without 
tnulsfar  of  funds  to  the  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  lakeahore. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  land  to  be  designated 
within  the  lakeahore  boundarlee  by  the 
Secretary  as  an  administrative  site,  visitor 
canter,  and  related  faciutles,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, any  owner  or  owner*  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  nuy,  as  a  condition  of  such  ac- 
quisition, retain  for  themselves  and  their 
successors  or  assigns  a  right  cf  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purpoees  for  a  def- 
inite term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
or,  in  Ueu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  oa'ner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  Is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The 
Secretary  ahaU  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  terminated 
with  req>ect  to  the  entire  property  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  tliat  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased 
to  be  used  for  noncommercial  residential  or 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  upon  tender 
to  the  holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of 
the  tender,  of  that  portion  of  ths  right  which 
remains  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. 

<c)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as 
used  in  this  section,  shall  mean  a  deUched, 
noncommercial  residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  January 
1.  IWfr  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dweU- 
Ing"),  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dweUlng  IB  situated,  the  said 
land  being   in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
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dweUUig.  aa  tba  Seeretaiy  shall  daalgnat*  to 

tie  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  dweUlng  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commertxlal  residential  use,  together  with 
any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling 
which  are  altueted  on  the  land  so  designated. 
Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  bunt- 
ing, fiahing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  wa- 
ters under  his  Jurladlction  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  in  accordanoe  with 
the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
United  Stites  to  the  extent  applicable,  ex- 
cept tbat  he  may  designate  sonee  where,  and 
establish  periods  when,  no  hunting,  trap- 
ping, or  fiahing  ahaU  he  permitted  for  rea- 
sons of  put>Uc  safety,  administration,  fish 
or  wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Except  In  emergenclea.  any  reg- 
ulations prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing 
u:Uvltle*. 

Bk.  S.  The  lakeahore  ihall  be  admlnlstared. 
protected,  and  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  provuions  of  the  Act  of  Atigu^t  26,  1B18 
(39  Stat.  538:  18  UAC.  1.  3-»l.  as  amended 
and  supplemented:  and  the  Act  of  April 
9.  1934  (43  Stat  90:  I«  U.8  C  8a  et  seq), 
as  amended,  except  that  any  other  (tatutoiT 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utUized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Sac.  7.  In  the  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakeahore,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adopt  and  Implement,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land  and  water 
use  management  plan  which  shall  Include 
specific  provision  for — 

(a)  protection  of  soenle,  scientific,  his- 
toric, geological,  and  archeologlcal  features 
contrlbuUng  to  public  education.  Inspiration, 
and  enjoyment; 

{bl  development  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation  together 
with  such  access  roads  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate; and 

(c)  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apoetle 
Islands  within  the  lakeshore:  Prorlded.  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  imderstanding  of  tJie  unique 
natural,  historical,  scientific,  and  archeo- 
loglcal features  of  the  Apoetle  Islands 
through  the  establishment  of  such  trails, 
observation  points,  exhibits,  and  services  as 
he  may  deem  deslral>le. 

SBC.  8.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  a4J&0,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Iand.s  and  Interests  In  lands 
and  not  more  than  85,000,000  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Apoetle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  93M)  was 
laid  on  the  tatile. 
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to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  completed  Quite 
an  extensive  program  for  the  week,  in- 
cluding every  bill  listed  on  the  proetam, 
and  will  ask  to  go  over  upon  ttie  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Also  on  Monday  there  are  12  suspen- 
sions, as  follows: 

BJl.  16607,  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Elxtenslon; 

HJl.   15549.  Seamen's  Service  Act; 

H.R.  14678,  penalties  for  illegal  fishing 
in  fishery  sone; 

S.  3153,  con-servatlon  of  iirotective 
coral  reefs; 

HJR.  10634,  State  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing for  interstate  transportation  em- 
ployees; 

H.R.  13543,  to  establish  a  program  of 
research  and  promotion  for  wheat; 

HJl.  18686,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
Burley  tobacco  acreage  allotments; 

HJR.  15978,  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands: 

HJl.  18410,  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site,  Calif.; 


ADJOXJRNMENT  OVER  TO  MO»n>AT, 
SEPTEMBER  14 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Matbunaoa).  Without  objection  it  la  ao 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPEN8INQ        WITH        CALHJDAB 

WEDNESDAY  B08INESS  FOR  THE 

'WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER   14 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

Unous  consent  that  the  business  in  order 

under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 

be  dispensed  vrtth  on  Wednesday  next 

week.  ,    ,^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
further  announcement  that  we  will  prob- 
ably have  the  political  broadcasting  con- 
ference report  next  week. 


HH.   1160,  to  establish  the  Wilson's     STATUS  OF  ADMrmSTRATTONLKJ- 


Cre*  Battlefield  National  Park 

HJl.  140,  to  establish  the  Andersonvllle 
National  Historic  Site,  Ga.;  and 

H.R.   13934,  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park. 

In  addition  to  the  suspensions  there 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  on  Mon- 
day H.R.  18306.  to  authorise  UB.  partici- 
pation in  certain  international  flnancl^    ttaTe  '  ii^dl^icently  ilth  Increasing  fre- 
institutions  under  an  op-n  rule  with  2    "^^^^.^ZmxnBnX.  and  diacuasloo 
""^"i.     J  H  fh.  h-i-rxr.  nf  fhp    about  liow  wcll  CoDgress  and  Its  commlt- 

^J.^^'ZJ^^  "^  r„ni™"  tSare  carrying  out  their  responslbm- 

week  the  program  Is  as  foHows.  ^  »^     ^  *    consideration  by  the 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day.  ""'Jilfji;    .nH    the   Conirress   of   the 

There  Is  scheduled  for  consideration     committees   and   the   Congress   oi 


ISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  REFERRED 

TO    COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS   AND 

MEANS 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  a  table.) 

Mr.  itHAJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 


HJl.  17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganira 
tion  Act  of  1970,  and  we  expect  to  con 
elude  consideration. 

Also  scheduled  are  HJl.  18776,  to  es- 
tablish the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  Mich.,  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate;  and 

H  R.  18583,  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  belnE  granted 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 


various  proposals  that  are  sent  to  us  by 
the  President. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  haa  had  as 
heavy  a  workload  In  thU  91st  Congress 
as  it  has  ever  had  in  its  entire  history 
since  its  creation  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee in  1802,  and  certainly  the  responsi- 
bilities which  the  committee  has  carried 
this  Congress  have  been  as  heavy  as 
those  carried  by  any  committee  of  the 
House.  In  view  of  this,  and  !n  order  to 


reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  Pe"^L'?f'*,'?,»^^-wni^^^M™ 

and  any  further  program  may  be  an-  thought  It  might  be  hdpful  to  aU  ^tem- 

nnunced  later  bers  to  present  in  chart  form  the  sUMs 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  consul-  of  leglslaUve  reoommendaUons  futo^J- 

tetlon  with  liie  dlsSngulshed  gentleman  ted  by  Pr«l<lent  Mf^S.r'^'ji'^t^'^ 

from  Calif  omlai  Mr.  SisK).  we  are  deter-  the  Jurisdiction  of   the  Committee   on 


LEGlSLATrVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  take  this  time  lor  the  purpose  of  a.sk- 
ing  the  distinguished  majorit.v  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 


mined  to,  and  plan  definitely,  to  finish 
the  legislative  reorganization  bUl  not 
later  than  Thursday  of  next  week. 

We  ask  the  cooperation  of  Members 
in  that  regard.  We  also  hope  to  get  other 
business  done  ne.Tt  week  but  completion 
of  the  reorganization  bill  is  one  thing 


Ways  and  Means  so  as  to  show  what  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  committee 
and  the  House  on  these  lecommenila- 
tions. 

Please  note  when  you  review  this  sum- 
mary chart  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
RxooiiD  tliat  some  of  these  subject  head- 


we  said  we  would  do  before  we  left  for  ings  encompass  a  vast  amount  of  both 
the  recess  and  it  was  one  of  the  consider-  committee  and  ^tf «  J^or^, '"  t«™  ^ 
atlons  involved  In  taking  the  recess.  We  volume  and  complodty^  Also  It  wm  Be 
would  like  to  reiterate  to  Members  that  noted  that  In  terms  of  'majoi'  propoeaJs. 
toe  program  lor  me  irmauiaer  ui  tu..  we  are  determined  that  that  bill,  which  there  are  "^f*"lyj"'y!T?',"™^ 'ch 
^Tany.  and  the  «:hedule  for  next.     I  thtak  has  been  _considered^for^8^or  9    S.-^^'^^^^J^IiTL^"^ 

not  yet  taken  acticm,  and  a  part  of  one  at 
these  was  eonaldend  In  cacnectlon  with 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
"nte  Chart  to  which  I  refer  fOOowa: 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
dlstlngul.'jhed  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 


days  already,  shall  be  considered  for  3 
days  next  week:  that  Is,  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  heart  of 
the  week,  and  that  we  will  finish  it  at  that 
time. 
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.  MmiiM  ri  M  PmMwt-SaktKl  ■uKx 


Ditotin 


DiliclnnMnnhi«l      SMniXvnpgiri 


llam^lltvtnlm|^1^^*iMlam...■ 
Aifw«j  U«f  dMIiW 


Drui  cmM.  fk ,—- '""  '*•  "" 

,._ «otll.l» OelllSB 


•pi.ZI.I^..  """ („||„,M  br  28  difi  l«  iuculi^  l«iio«;  Public  U«  «-in.  H.».  132;i). 

-„  «eSS«Ml««  (rIbUe  tl« SI-MI.  M.1 17W2-Ir«H  h«»irr  irtanvpMd 

■■'■ Publicl«w91-51.  HIi.  M51:(MbllcL»»»l-in.  H«   1K«I) 

Inn  17  HB  Action  coTiplslrt  ( 1  «•*  o'  f""  bewints  lollo«<l  by  f  ii«»>  i"  •H?'""' 

1.1.  ■  lan                       lulv  S  19M  AclSll«itiplil«l  <1  «««k  ol  Wiblic  baarinp,  Mlo»«d  by  6  dm  '"••??''"• 

l«l)t«.  U»._ '«»  ".  ■«» nSSr  RiWic  Li»  91-37011-  U705.  Ilw  Eiiil*iTn.e.t  S««r,ty  An.i.J. 

i^mA  oil  19701. 
i«l.  »  1^  CaiilinMlcuilcl>m|iliM(Mlo»iiviniUxbHiin|in<l«ncuUMWns»l«>. 

1.1,  IV  !«».._ -"KSS£MlSSSilWb>C««Wio.lrttr,l.lv 


.  (1)  FlOnilc,  24,  HM 

m  Hiy  14,1970 

MlicliK,  1969 

.  ly»tl!.l9S» 


w^H^fV  fVWMttt- 


»,  FimiW  iSftUnct  Act  of  1*70,  puHil  Houi«  »(«.  16.  197IIX 
«.«».*»», _ — J^S'lS- t&x\m tormaS."Kl«n  cm;<.l«l  <H.«,  lS<l«.,P,T'''"«.^'^'"TI«7b'K  x" 

SodJi«inl>...  - StpiaHW  5.pi«nw  »dt»nl!b««lllit«Kli«J«".l.l"2:"«'"^'>';  ^JS'JS.i 

wtllirt  rtviMon  pro. 
»   175M,  tin  Socill 
„M»y  71.1970) 
Mk  hMriop  lollo<™<l  b»  5  w—kl 


5r«3&ii5CTita„ssrbr fti«Kt«i  i.  h<,.i.  > 


iHt  katf  IMHIM  IO-»ni 
pabllc  Imriiw  (l'<>ui<>''< 

lb  HlbMRlSMUUlOn.  H 


,„rtti - _.    llo»H.IW NOlflHil 


HCial  ncunl 
rnkUcLMl 
Mac.  1.  t9ra); 

■lor 

»Al 


Ol 

«»U7I). 


Tai  bardtm  of  mill  builiwn 
Tai  rMomiMWIatiaiu 


Mk  M.I870 Api.Jl.lI70.. 


iSTSSS«co,.«*--»«i»-*ril.« Aj-^l|50j 1-,»,1970- 

C)  Til  on  lf»d  Kiditivtf  IB  iMBliit "ayw.  l«™ --2" 

(3)  tritimon  of  crijin  etto«  tli«    - - '^' 


joiih;  WteHjl  tr  j  YMl 

bSmSmi:  iTS  le'o,  tbt  ftd.  Art  ot  U'O.  "Pcrtoii  b.  Houi. 

He  i&ii'ii  wi  on  miai  pH  m:  bo«w.  ttiM  »irts  0'  wbltei  con- 

■MofOd  in  comwclion  nfflb  Toi  Mom  Act 

.  PiUk  iMvlnp  connonCKl  on  Sool.  9. 1970. 
Ool 
Do. 


.  OTHER  DRAFT  B,US  TtAWWTTlO  BY  OtCUT.VE  COI-MUmCATlOH  fItOM  EXKUT.VC  MANCH  OF  RESENT  A0«m.SmT.0»MlN0^»CFWIO^^ 


SibiKt 


Mir  23s,  190  Tf««iur(  -  ioeom*  Ux  If Mtmenl  ol  ctr- 
tiin  dotnbutions  ptiniunt  Id  ttra 
Stall  HMlfif  CompaiiT  Ad  qI  ISM. 


Apr     2. 1969    Lj*w-«Bi«rtion  ol  Ftdtril  unwnpUw- 
MMt  tu  io  quAflvrty  instiilmcMts. 
•to. 
Apr    ».19»    TrMMini— toosWMaliiworfcmfciptlil 

lufid  m  Um  Tr«is«ry. 
Mm    S.  Itt9    Buruu  •(   tht   Budfot  -to  dmiMl* 
llmttlliBQ    on    nufnlMf    ol    ctvilttii 
oAican  anit  oMptoyMs  in  On  tMCu- 
ttv«  brIiKh 
fun«    »,  IKS     Tfotniry— oitonsion  ol  mterwt  oqutU- 

oli>n  tax. 
Sith     t.l9a    HEW-toHmH  Fodoril  ftaanciil  patttd- 
nUofl  nndor  public  mhtancs  and 
HMdlciU  laws  wTn  nuwcl  to  Mt- 
vlduab  in  iMnlal  insUtiiUoRi 
Jury    1«,19M    limviry     lo 


fMHt  ol  tht  public  dafat  by 
Ow  in1»mt  rate  colUnfi  on  Govim- 
moiit  bonh,  otc 
TcwniTY  -  to     ain«od     iho     Iriirnal 
Itvfiiw  Oodt  to  parmtt  AaifB  for 


trail 


No  »ct*n  n  ytt  (H.R.  MSI.  Mr,  MUH; 
Itfolation  fram  anothar  committM 
ntcvssiUtinf  Ihu  aclMn  rwt  yol  tn- 
aelad  (H  R-  SSTS.  ropofttd  in  SvnaU 
Am.  10.  1970)>. 

Aebon  compltM  (PuMic  U«  9I-S3. 
H  R  «5l). 

CommitlM  Ktwn  complttod  <H.ft 
1S199,  pawtd  Hotrt*  May  19. 1970> 

Ettactmant  at  aiMndmont  (o  ucond 
Svpplamrital  Appropriaboa  Act 
(Putrfic  Uw  9M/X 

Action  compWod  (Public  Lw  91-ia. 

HR   iZ829X 
Commirtoa  adioii  eorrptated  C«  R.  ^ 

175W.  paawl  Ho«t  Maj  21, 1970). 

Actton  compMtd  (Pvbllc  Lm  91  -13a, 
HR.  l*(W% 


1970). 


iHly  30.  li»    TraMpwtrto»-0>  to   I 
Html  winuw  fc*  Bw 


fwitf :  Md  (Z)  M  pnwtdt  lor 

-nol  -*-^ ^*' 


No  action  «s  ftt  (H.R.  ISISI.  Mr. 

HHh) 


No  action  ai  i^:  bowtvtr.  Mi  tea 
below  r«  tittfi4in|  hlffewoy  Imt 


Oct    15,  HW    HEW-to  im«fld  tha  Social  Swirtty  Act    (^""""""SS^^*^^^^^ 

tha  madicatB.  ma<JicaW,  md  milfrrul 

am)  ctiHd  hajllh  programs.  ..,  j /d  .hii,  i  —  «i  mn 

Dec     2  ISM    D«l«n«-to  eiiand  Itmpofary  pnurl-    Action  compWed  (Public  Uw  91  IBU 

sion  lof  ditt>-lfM  entry  ol  |i(0  not        HR.  1M71) 

cix««ding  S50  ratall  vikiv  Iron  mwn- 

btii  ol  tha  Armad  Forces  In  combat 


Ad(  7  1970  St>t»-to  continua  until  tba  eteso  ol 
Stpt  30.  1973.  Un  iBtematloiiil 
CoSn  Aiiavmont  ol  IffS. 

Aw.  16,1970  Comntrcr-to  altaiiMM  Bm  d«l»  now 
ipplicat>l«  to  lutiirB)  rubber  contaio- 
bil  fiilefi.  iitanden,  pl|inents,  «tc 

Mar  27.1970  RMMfoliatteo  Board-to  amciMl  the 
Reneiotialion  Aelol  19S1. 


JoH  10. 1570  TfiB«poftaUon-to  aitanit  tho  duntion 
of  ln«  hifhway  iriot  lund. 

July  2*.  1970  TrMsiwy-  to  amend  tha  Taiif!  Act  ol 
1930  to  irinl  to  llM  transtart*  ol 
mtrcliinoisa  in  bended  waiaHouae 
the  rigtit  to  adffiinlitrative  r«v>«r 
of  ctMems  doctiioni. 


Kearlnis  completod,  m  further 
action  OT  yei 

No  Ktkm  at  yel. 

No  action  OS  r«'  <Re*wiotMt*on  Act 
does  not  aipira  until  June  w.  1971; 
tills  K  a  minor  proposal  rilaliei  only 
to  rau  ol  inlarast  iinpoced  uter 
findtni  hat  boon  madt  and  case  is 
under  appeal) 

Commillw  li«  oomplatod  action  lo 
eitwid  lor  3  addit»nal  years  eic*|)t 
lor  lormal  approval  of  draft  iangu»|t- 

No  action  as  yet 


CURB  IMPORTS— STOP  EXPORTINa 
PENNSYLVANIA  JOBS 

•  Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
miaslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  coming 
fight  on  International  trade  It  will  be 
helpful  to  get  as  many  viewpoints  as 
poaslble. 

Milton  Shapp.  formerly  with  the  UjB. 
Commerce  Department,  and  now  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  my  home  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  la  a  recognized  expert 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Shapp's  position  Is  clearly  stated 
In  the  following  address  he  presented  to 
the  district  6  meeting  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  in  Erie,  Pa.,  on 
June  27.  1970. 


I  strongly  recommend  that  all  my  col- 
leagues study  Mr.  Shapp's  message  very 
carefully  before  considering  action  on 
any  future  trade  legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 

Unttxd  Elsctxical  Wokkkms.  DisimzcT  6 
MxrrxKO — Ens.   Pa. 

Cn«B     ZKPOKTS — STOP     EIPOmNO 
P«WNSTLT*W1*    JOBB 

In  IMl .  AS  ft  consult*nt  to  the  U-S.  Depart- 
ment of  OooamerM,  I  participated  In  the  dls- 
cusilozu  which  remlted  In  the  dnftlng  of 
the  present  t&rUT  Iaws. 

I  wu  Kn  advoc&te  of  freer  world  trftde. 
Even  «o  I  WM  reartul  »t  the  time  th*t  be- 
cause mAny  foreign  countrtee  enjoyed  ft  Wide 
mftTgln  over  American  manulftcturers  In  the 
uAe  of  more  modem  tpost  war  deelgn)  ma- 
chine tools  and  paid  much  lower  wBges  than 
American  worliers  earned,  our  nation  would 
tail  behind  other  natlona  In  the  productloa 
of  consumar  and  oammvtdal  goods. 


And  I  rtin  would  be  a  champion  of  open 
world  trade  today  U  not  for  four  major  fac- 
tors: 

1 .  The  nood  of  Imports  In  euch  major  In- 
diutrlee  as  electronics,  steel,  t«xtllea.  shoes. 
apperel.  glaaa.  chemicals,  and  others  has 
reached  such  flood  proportions  that  mllUons 
of  American  Jobs  are  threatened. 

a.  Other  natlooa  through  tariffs,  taxes, 
quotas  and  other  restrictions  are  keeping  out 
U.  S-  goods. 

3.  Nixon's  economic  policies  have  created 
an  economic  receaalon  whldi  Is  leading  to  a 
depression  with  high  unemployment  nation- 
wide. 

4.  Unfortunately,  national  reeesslona  have 
always  hit  hardest  and  fasteat  tn  Pennsyl- 
vania and  thus  the  Commonwealth  faces  a 
bleak  future  unless  industziea  In  this  state 
receive  protection.  When  the  reet  of  the  na- 
don  catches  an  eoonomlc  cold,  we  get 
pneumonia. 
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nhon  msT  bxvkksx  policixs 
And  BO,  imtll  such  time  ae  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
ministration reverses  lU  policies  and  seeks 
to  expand  the  national  economy  and  create 
more  Jobs  (Juat  as  John  Kennedy  was  doing 
at  the  time  the  present  tariff  law  was  writ- 
ten) I  must  and  will  flght  to  protect  existing 
Jobs  In  our  nation  and  particularly  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  Is  Important  to  analyse  another  major 
factor  tbftt  has  brought  otir  nation  into  this 
serious  position.  Stated  briefly — we  have  loet 
World  War  3^. 

By  treaties  at  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
WB  prevented  our  defeated  enemies.  Germany 
and  Japan,  from  producing  war  goods.  Thus, 
their  Industrial  leaders  were  forced  to  oon- 


lar  aa  Pennaylvanlans  are  concerned  are  com- 
ing In  electronics,  footwear,  steel  and  ap- 
parel fields.  I  wonder  how  many  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  realise  the  importance  of  these  m- 
dustnes  to  their  state. 

Por  example,  our  largest  employer  Is  steel 
with  over  280.000  workers.  Xa  the  teitUe- 
footwear-apparel  industries,  Pennsylvania 
ranak  eleventh  among  the  states  In  the  per- 


costs  are  tower.  Thus,  any  loog  term  decline 
in  steel  demand  may  create  ghost  towns  Us 
the  steel  producing  areas  of  western  Penn- 
svlvania. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  reported  re- 
cently that  the  steel  todustry  has  estimated 
the  impact  of  increased  steel  Imports  equal 
the  "exporting  of  70.000  Jobs."  Under  exist- 
ing clrcumstanceo.  many  of  these  Jobs  might 


2^  '  o7  lu  ■^rt^\  •:^o,^-£^     i«  l«t  porn^nenu,  m  P«u.syl,«la  unl, 


270,000  pereons  work  In  this  field.  The  elec- 
tronics indtistry  employs  more  than  150,000 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  flood  of  Imports  hitting  the  electronics 
Industry  Is  severely  cutting  employment  In 
Pennsylvania  and  nationwide  I  know  of  no 
major  American  radio  set  manufacturer  that 
wires  Its  chaaals  in  the  United  States.  The 


we  stop  the  flood  of  steti  Imports. 

We  can  add  to  the  list.  Other  produets 
flood  our  markets.  Tor  example,  few.  If  any. 
sewing  machines — even  those  bearing  Ameri- 
can brand  names — are  mads  In  the  U3-A. 
American  typewTlter  production  Is  dried  up. 
Many  items  of  sporting  goods  such  as  baae- 
ball   gloves,  basketballs,  ping  pong  paddles 


centraie  on  the  production  and  marketing  of  „__onenta  (lanrely  foreign)  are  aesembled  and  balls  are  made  almost  totally  overseas, 
consumer,  commercial  and  industrial  prod-  ,^  %^^^n  Tsiwan  the  PhlllDDlnea.  Hong  Watches,  clocks,  and  quality  glass  production 
ucts.  Under  the   Marshall   Plan,   we   potired 


almost  100  billion  doUars  mto  war  torn  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  to  help  rebuild  their  economies 
and  launch  their  post-war  manufacttirers 
into  operation. 

However,  It  was  not  these  acts  In  them- 
selves which  put  us  into  our  current  crlsu. 
We  were  duty-bound  to  help  those  war  torn 
countries.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
not  duty-boimd  to  make  the  next  step,  which 
was  to  achieve  for  ourselves  a  world  strangle- 
hold on  the  war  material  market. 

Today,  belate<Uy,  we  wake  up  to  the  reali- 
zation that  our  foreign  competitors  have 
virtually  stolen  not  only  irorWtpfde  markets 
for  consumer  and  commercial  products,  but 
are  likewise  sweeping  our  domestic  markets. 
True,  lower  wages  are  a  factor.  But  we  delude 
ourselves  If  we  do  not  recognize  another 
exUemely  important  factor.  Foreign  busl- 
ueases  devoted  themselves  diligently  to  pro- 
ducing non-mlUtary  products  and  concen- 
trated on  marketing  these  products.  Mean- 
while, American  manufacturers  of  electronics, 
aircraft,  hardward,  pharmaceuticals  end 
chemical  products  devoted  a  major  portion 
of  their  effort  to  gaining  a  worldwide  mo- 
nopoly for  their  products  as  part  of  our  mili- 
tary armaments.  Even  many  apparel  manu- 
facturers found  It  profltable  and  much  sim- 
pler to  produce  their  products  for  the  mili- 
tary, than  to  establish  consumer  markets 


in  Japan.  Taiwan,  the  Phlllpplnea.  Hong 
Kong,  South  Korea  and  then  the  chassU  are 
shipped  to  the  states  for  insertion  in  cablneu 
Likewise,  over  4.000.000  TV  sets  per  year 
are  assembled  overseas  for  American  manu- 
factiu*r8  and  merely  Inserted  Into  tbetr 
cablneta  here  and  sold  as  If  they  were  In- 
deed American-made  products. 

Tape  recordere,  HI  PI  equipment,  switch 
gears,  transformers,  tape  casaettee.  tranaU 
tor  radios,  electronic  control  clrculu,  com 


In  the  United  States  Is  vlrtuaUy  ended 
and  the  list  goes  on.  .  .  . 

Many  of  th»e  suppliers  of  foreign  goods 
are  foreign  companies,  owned  by  local  people. 
However,  an  Increasing  number  of  fondgn 
manufacturers  are  Joint  ventursa  with  local 
and  American  capital  Involved. 

But  there  Is  a  new  trend  developing  that 
forebodes  even   heavier  penetration  of  our 
markets  by  foreign  made  goods, 
puter^^ords:   Are   detection   equipment   and         '^ '"°»P»' °^'*^^j"',°*y*t^^fSf!'^ 
hundreds  of  other  electronic  Items  are  as-     dustnes.  one  of  America  s  lai^  ^"l^^ 
sembled    overeeas    and    sold    In   the    United     carpet  manufacturer?.  Burlington  Indn.«rl«, 


overseas 
SUtes  mostly  by  American  firms  under  Amer- 
ican trade  names.  It  la  impossible  to  calculate 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  American  Jobs  lost 
because  of  this  practice- 
In  the  apparel  field  there  seems  to  be  an 
endless  flow  of  Imports.  Cloth,  shirts,  suits, 
blouses,  under  garments,  brassieres.  Jock- 
straps, socks,  curtains,  (you  name  It)  pour- 
ing In  from  Japan.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines  and  yes,  Portugal,  Turkey  and 
other  low  wage  areas  of  the  world,  are  Inun- 
dating our  market.  Already  this  year,  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  Pennsylvania's  apparel 


according  to  the  Japan  Economic  Journal  last 
March  10.  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Mitsubishi  Rayon  Co..  Ltd..  to  manufacture 
carpets,  primarily  for  the  UjS.  nuu-ket.  We 
have  a  good  number  of  carpet  nUlls  here  tn 
Pennsylvania.  In  Philadelphia  and  Carlisle. 
How  many  Jobs  will  be  lost  in  our  sute  due 
tn  this  combine? 

This  Is  a  whole  new  trend  which  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  failed  to  even  note  In 
international  trade — the  multi-lniema- 
tlonal  conglomerate.  In  their  most  common 
form,    these    conglomerates    use    American 


in#ftiktr«    httva   loFt    thslT    lobs     ftud    mauy     capital   to   underwrite  production  or  gooos 
Industry    have   lost    «ne»r^Jp°»-    **«•_"*»"'      *„!.♦>,.  A«i..rir^n  market  in  forelra  countries 


manufactin^ra  have  closed  their  doors. 

The  shoe  Industry  U  also  hit  very  hard. 
Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  major  shoe  pro- 
ducing states  m  the  Union.  There  are  ap- 
proximately ISO  shoe  factories  here.  employ- 


Now,  our  nation  feels  the  pinch.  We  are      ^g  close  to  29.000  people.  In  1&»8.  these  fee 


the  world's  leading  producer  of  war  products. 
But,  even  our  own  citizens  protest.  We  pro- 
duce equipment  for  which  this  nation  must 
generate  tu  own  markets — and  this  Is  a 
frightening  prospect.  It  might  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  future  of  this  nation  if  the 
Nixon  Administration  were  to  take  the  money 
now  being  spent  for  ABM's  and  MIRVs  and 
the-obsolete-before-buUt  battleships  and 
subsidise  oommerclal  industries  to  develop 
markets  for  products  for  peace. 

B9TA8USR   omca   rot   coNvmsiON 

As  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Conversion  to  help  our  manu- 
facturers convert  military  production  to  con- 
sumer goods,  but  this  would  be  of  much 
greater  value  If  accomplished  on  a  national 
basis. 

Coupled  with  Its  present  emphasis  on  war 
goods,  the  Nixon  Admlnlstrstlon  has  man- 
aged to  achieve  an  additional  fantastic  situ- 
ation—rapidly  increasing  Inflation  along  with 
rising  unemployment  In  the  middle  of  a 
war  boom  economy. 

Even  the  captains  of  big  businesa  wUl  not 
allow  this  situation  to  continue  much  longer. 
The  alert  was  sounded  recently  by  the  Preal 


tones  produced  85  rallUon  palr«  of  fihoe^ 
In  1969 — due  In  large  part  to  Importe— this 
dropped  to  78  million  pairs.  1970  wUl  see  a 
further  drop  both  In  (»oductlon  and  In 
jobs. 

Some  200  million  pairs  of  footwear  are 
expected  to  be  Imported  In  the  United  States 
this  year.  If  these  shoes  were  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  States.  It  would  mean  40W0 
additional  workers,  working  40-hour  weeks. 

Of  major  concern  Is  this  fact.  A  Isrge  per- 
centage of  Pennsylvania's  shoe  and  apparel 
manufacturers  are  located  In  small  towns 
scattered  throughout  the  sUte.  Often  these 
companies  are  the  major  employers  In  the 
communities  in  which  they  operate.  Thus,  a 


for  the  American  market  In  foreign  countries 
where  labor  costs  are  lower.  They  are  then 
marketed  here  under  American  trade  names. 

Let's  rtm  down  a  brief  list  of  such  opera- 
tions from  news  Items  culled  from  the  busi- 
ness press.  Ford  Motor  Company  is  Britain's 
biggest  exporter.  Weyenburg  Shoe  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  MUwaxikee  H  building  a 
S4.8  million  plant  in  Dtmdalk.  Ireland,  and 
plans  to  export  the  plant's  entire  output  of 
750.0(X>  pairs  annually  to  the  United  States. 

The  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  of  Port  Wayne, 
Indiana,  says  It  has  captured  35  per  cent  of 
the  United  States  dlesel  engine  market  for 
medium-duty  commercial  vehicles  with 
engines  made  In  Darlington.  Bn^and. 

The  UJB.  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  between  1990  and  19«8,  U.8.  multi-na- 
tionals Increaaed  their  direct  UjS.  mveet- 
ment  abroad  from  BlO  mllUon  to  more  than 
»60  mlllloo. 

Portune   MagoElne  reports  that  the  btiy- 


n^lo,  cut  in  th.  ^r. JOTCO  " --.^'^^     ^,^  ^Tl^A  '^^^in  .^r^rlS^ 


In  these  areas. 

WXSTESN    PXNNSTI.VAN1A    ICAT    LOSS    VTCXI. 

paoDUcnoN 
Our  steel  areas  particularly  In  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  are  likewise  In  a  critical 
position.  As  our  production  slackens  due  to 
the  combined  effects  of  the  NUon  recession 
ftnd  the  quanUty  of  imports,  many  of  our 


dent  of  the  Bank  of  America.  The  war  must     mills—particularly  In  western  Pennsylvania- 


end,  he  said.  'It's  t>ad  for  business."  The 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  Joined  in 
and  said.  "The  war  la  bad  for  the  stock 
market."  The  head  of  IBM  also  deplore*  our 
miUtary  position,  aa  "bad  for  everyone." 

Against  this  background.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  some  of  the  gravest  elements  of  the 
Import  threat.  Imports  affect  many  indus- 
trtea,  but  the  strongest  challenges  today  as 


are  in  danger  of  being  shut  down  and  may 
never  open  again.  The  steel  Industry  In  the 
past  six  years  has  built  tremendous  ovsr- 
capaclty  In  Ohio,  nilnola.  Indians,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  along  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Lakea.  These  planu  are  more  modern  than 
our  open-hearth  rolling  mill  plants  and  are 
located  In  the  CSreat  Lakes  area  where  oom* 
bmed   raw   and   finished  material   shipping 


also  adjust  prices  on  these  mtra-company 
sales  according  to  a  deliberate  plan  ...  ft 
useful  device  for  keeping  down  the  overall 
corporate  tax  liability." 

These  kinds  of  activity  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  nation.  It  Is  an  attempt 
by  some  greedy  people  to  klU  the  American 
golden  goose,  to  destroy  the  economic  sys- 
tem which  has  been  built  up  over  the  years 
and  through  the  combined  work  of  labor 
unions  and  consclenelous  management  has 
brought  our  people  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living. 

STOP  sxFoanMQ  jobs 

I  say  that  the  tinM  has  come  for  Penn- 
sylvania to  stop  exporting  Jobs  by  permitting 
the  virtual  unllr*'**^  import  of  goods. 
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W«  must  put  pnMun  atx  tb*  Ntxon  Ad- 
mlnlstrsUon  because  w«  cuinot  expect  to 
eontlDue  to  dr?  up  tba  Job  market  for 
Americans  asd  stlU  expect  them  to  eonaume 
gtjoda. 

In  Che  long  run.  our  world  trade  problem 
ta  not  one  of  free  trade  or  proteotlonlam. 
It  U  one  of  r&lr  Bt&ndards  and  fair  competi- 
tion. 

As  a  nation,  as  a  poUtleal  entity,  as  a 
trade  market,  as  a  pool  of  workere  long  guar- 
ante«d  rights  and  benefits  through  uolon- 
lam.  we  must  now  look  to  extend  these 
proteetloca  to  workan   in   other  nations. 

KSKD  B   rot   WOKLDWrnS  LABOt   STAXDAmnS 

We  cannot  permit  cut-throat  world  com- 
petition based  upon  cooUe  labor  standards 
uij  more  than  we  can  permit  such  com- 
petition here  at  home.  We  erected  mlnlmtun 
wage  laws  at  home  Co  eliminate  the  sweat- 
shop and  outright  wagp  alAvary.  Trade  policy 
In  the  United  States  muft  be  a  legitimate 
weapon  to  establish  fair  labor  standards  and 
fair  competition  among  our  trading  partners. 

The  theoretical  goal  of  free  trade  will 
never  b«  poeslhle  unlets  we  work  to  have 
the  labor  forcas  of  other  nations  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  our  own.  This  cut-throat 
competition  between  nations  baaed  on  ex- 
ploiting lower-priced  labor  can  only  be  de- 
structive to  our  own  economy. 

And  while  I  am  talking  about  labor  costs, 
let  me  knock  a  hole  in  another  myth  that 
Is  repeated  so  often  It  is  accepted  aa  fact: 
that  the  American  consumer  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  these  lower  foreign  labor  costs.  The 
l&bor  cost,  for  Uutance.  of  producing  a 
Japaneae  Toyota  automobile  is  about  •l.iO 
per  hour  compared  to  lAJl  an  hour  for  a 
XSS.  auto.  But  the  Toyota  costs  nearly  as 
much  aa  a  low-priced  American  compact 
when  sold  here  In  the  United  Stabet.  Who 
Is  getting  the  bulk  of  that  wage  dlfterentlal? 
Not  the  American  consumer. 

The  multi-national  firms  I  talked  about 
now  Import  manual  typewriters  and  sewing 
machloes  to  displace  the  American-made 
producu.  But  tbe  prices  of  these  products 
ooQtinue  to  Eoom.  Who  la  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  these  InOstlonary  prices?  Again,  not 
the  American  consumer. 

This  brings  us  to  some  of  the  strmngs 
practices  of  some  foreign  countries  who  are 
hungry  to  exploit  the  rich  XiS.  market  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  consumers  at  home. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  dUQcult  in  the 
Unlt«d  States  for  Instance,  to  buy  a  cassette 
tape  recorder  that  Is  not  made  in  Japan 
or  West  Oermany.  Other  Japanese  electronic 
goods   are   becoming  equally   pirevalent. 

But  did  you  know  th%t  you  can  buy  a  Jap- 
anese color  televtslOD  set  here  at  half  the 
price  It  costs  a  consumer   In  Japan? 

This  Is  the  same  Japan  which  Ls  now  fight- 
ing to  prevent  establishment  of  plsnu  In 
Taiwan  and  Korea  by  U.3.  firms  because  It 
knows  the  cooUe  wvges  In  thoee  countries 
will  undercut  Japan's  own  domeatlc 
products. 

This  Is,  by  the  way.  no  defense  of  these 
firms.  Their  real  purpose  Is  to  bolld  trade 
on  human  misery  for  export  purposes,  not 
develop  tindCETdereloped  countries  and  build 
living  standexds.  just  as  Oensral  Electric 
uses  cheap  Uexlcan  labor  Just  across  the 
borders  of  Texas  snd  California  to  make 
components  at  low  prices  for  resale  In  the 
States. 

Wh5it  t  am  saying  Is  that  this  Is  the  kind 
of  hard  reality  we  must  fight  aa  a  nation 
before  we  can  talk  about  the  Ideal  of  free 
world  trade. 

KomiAtT 

In  summATf.  we  must  establish  trade  poli- 
cies today  which  are  consistent  with  the 
realities  of  the  present  world  because  that 
la  tbe  only  world  we  have.  I  am  for  extended 
tr«de  but  we  can  permit  trade  expansion  only 
II  wt  dVTtlop  world  monetary  poUciaa  that 


permit  It.  wi^e  poUclea  that  m*ke  for  falr 
com  petition  and  two-  way  orderly  trade 
among  trading  partners. 

U3.  trade  policy  must  be  shaped  to  achieve 
these  objective^.  We  must  Insist  upon  fair 
wage  competition.  When  we  do,  we  will  help 
workers  In  other  nations  raise  their  stand- 
ards above  present  sweatshop  conditions. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  obtain  the  world  equiva- 
lent of  a  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  can. 
however,  use  trade  policy  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing workers  In  other  nations  get  better  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  and  also 
equalise  Import  prices. 

Our  objective  must  not  and  cannot  be 
to  choke  world  trade.  But  we  can  insist  on 
fair  treatment  and  fair  competition, 

Thla  Is  Che  policy  I  personally  advocate.  It 
Is  what  I  would  favor  as  Qorernor  of  Penn- 
sylvKoU. 

It  it  ft  policy  that  mutt  be  adopted  toon. 
We  in  tbe  United  States  must  reverse  direc- 
tion and  limit  the  flood  of  Imports  untU 
such  tUne  as  our  own  eco-iooiy  moves  into 
high  ?e>ar  again  and  creates  new  Jobs  to  pro* 
vide  opportunltiot  for  those  being  repltced 
by  foreign  worker*. 

We  must  move  the  NIxod  Admlnlttrmtlon 
which  bos  become  a  reluctant  dragon  to  es- 
tablish quotas  on  more  than  Just  textiles  as 
now  coatemplat«d  In  Oongrees.  but  on  elec- 
tronic goods,  maohlne  tools,  steel  and  other 
Items  that  threaten  to  put  American  men 
and  women  out  of  work.  The  Nixon  Admlnls- 
tratlont  reluctant  support  for  textile  quotas 
Is  too  little — and  obviously — too  late. 

The  Nixon  Administration  b  derelict  In  not 
moving  In  quick,  concerted  fashion  to  save 
Jobs  at  home  at  a  time  when  inflation  and 
recession  Is  destroying  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  re-establish  as  our  goal  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1M0 
snd  not  sacrifice  employment  opportunities 
of  our  own  people  by  making  them  pawnt  In 
the  fight  to  stop  inflation. 

President  Nixon  must  be  forced  to  realise 
that  we  ore  engaged  In  a  war  of  survival  here 
at  home.  He  must  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  military  expenditures,  take  steps  to  In- 
crease not  cool  down  the  national  economy, 
and  sdopt  import-export  policies  that  will 
permit  American  consumer  goods  and  com- 
mercial Quuiufacturers  to  expand  their  pro- 
duction and  increase  employment. 

As  Governor  ai  the  nation's  third  largest 
atate,  my  voice  will  be  nlsad  loud,  clear  and 
often  to  gatber  support  for  such  policies. 


CONGRESS  TAKES  THE  LEAD  IN 
PROVIDING  INSURANCE  COVER- 
AGE FOR  HOMEOWNERS  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  IN  LARGE 
CITIES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  t 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
kTTT)  Included  a  milestone  provision  In 
the  1970  housing  bill  which.  U  enacted, 
will  provide  adequate  Insurance  cover- 
age for  the  residents  of  our  large  central 
cities.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
knovs  that  Individual  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  simply  cannot  get 
adequate  Insurance  coverage  today.  The 
insurance  industry,  frightened  by  civil 
disturbances  in  the  past  few  years,  has 
reneged  on  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  coverage  In  our  clUes. 


In  1968  the  Congress  attempted  to 
provide  some  kind  of  basic  Insurance 
coverage  for  those  people  whose  policies 
were  cancelled.  As  the  Congress  has 
found  out  through  Investigations,  the 
1968  insurance  provision  establishing 
the  so-c&Ued  fair  plans  has  not  done 
the  Job  which  we  Intended.  In  1969  at 
the  direction  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  <Mr. 
Barsett)  hearings  were  held  in  my 
home  city  of  Chicago  to  look  Into  the 
collapse  of  the  fair  plan  operation  in 
Chicago.  The  subcommittee  found  out 
that  not  only  were  citizens  not  Informed 
of  the  availability  of  fire  Insurance  cov- 
erage under  the  fair  plan,  but  that  those 
lucky  few  who  were  insured  under  the 
fair  plan  had  their  premiums  Increased. 
In  some  cases.  1.000  percent.  The  result 
of  the  subcommittee  investigation  was 
the  introduction  of  my  bill,  HJl.  13666. 
which  has  been  coeponsored  by  over  100 
Members  of  the  House,  which  for  the 
first  time,  will  provide  direct  Federal 
writing  of  adequate  Insurance  in  our 
cities.  This  direct  Federal  writing  would 
only  be  implemented  when  and  if  Insur- 
ance rates  exceeded  the  manual  rate  by 
175  percent.  The  intent  of  my  bill  \B  to 
establish  a  Federal  yardstick  to  keep 
Insurance  companies  from  writing  pre- 
miums too  high  and  to  provide  total  In- 
surance coverage  including  crime  Insur- 
ance, burglary  and  theft  Insurance,  and 
malicious  mischief  insurance  for  our 
citlaens.  It  is  this  bill  that  has  been  In- 
cluded in  the  1970  housing  bill,  HJl. 
19100. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  praise  Chair- 
man BAnarrr  for  his  longstanding  at- 
tempts to  have  the  Congress  provide  ade- 
quate Insurance  coverage.  His  long-term 
Interest  In  this  problem  and  hia  out- 
standing and  stalwart  support  of  my  bill 
deserves  recognition  and  praise.  Con- 
gressman Barrett  knows  the  insurance 
problem  firsthand  since  he  has  been  told 
that  his  homeowner's  insurance  policy 
and  his  office  insurance  policy  will  prob- 
ably be  canceled  very  soon.  The  only 
reason  given  Is  that  he  lives  In  the  wrong 
type  of  neighborhood.  He  has  not  had  a 
claim  with  his  company  In  over  50  years. 
He  has  almost  singlehandedly  brought 
the  whole  Insurance  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  His  cooperation 
with  me  in  the  subcommittee  Investiga- 
tions and  subsequent  hearings  on  my  bill 
represents  outatandlng  work. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  praise  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  who  has  also 
cooperated  with  me  in  every  way  and  has 
encouraged  me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain 
adequate  insurance  for  our  citizens.  Con- 
gressman Bn,L  MooHHEAD.  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  sup- 
porters of  my  bill  in  the  sul>conunlttee 
consideration.  Mr.  Moorhead  chaired  the 
special  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
held  in  Chicago  and  has  demonstrated 
since  then  a  great  knowledge  of  the  In- 
fiurancc*  industry  and  the  problems  peo- 
ple have  in  obtaining  adequate  insurance 
coverage.  The  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  have  also  been  most  co- 
operative and  willing  to  listen  to  my  pro- 
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posals  and  have  acted  in  a  very  Intelli- 
gent and  forthright  manner.  Congress- 
man WmNALL  Of  New  Jersey,  has  also 
evidenced  concern  over  this  whole  prob- 
lem and  has  given  me  bipartisan  support 
for  my  effoits.  Although  he  doea  not 
agree  with  me  on  the  provisions  of  my 
bin.  he  has  certainly  recognized  the  need 
that  exists  here. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks an  article  appearing  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  insurance  In  our  dtles: 

PEDiaAL  PXESSUmX  Is  MOITNTnfO  ON   IlfSTTBXKS 

To    Makx    Cbimx    Poucns    Avsn.A8i^    xn 

Cnnts 

(By  Carol  H.  FftUc) 

WASBXHinoN.— Like  many  city  folk  these 
day*.  Bcp.  Barrett  (D.,  Pa.)  got  eome  bad 
newB  from  hl»  injurance  company  a  few  weeka 
back. 

The  company  »ald  it  wae  considering  can- 
celing the  Inaurance  poUclee  on  hie  Phila- 
delphia home  and  office,  though  he  bu  never 
tiled  a  claim  In  BO  years.  The  only  apparent 
reason  la  that  both  are  located  in  a  poor, 
worklng-claas  neighborhood  not  far  from  & 
pubUc-houfilng  project  that  was  tbe  scene  of 
recent  racial  confrontatlona. 

But  unlike  his  neighbors.  Rep.  Barrett  Is 
In  a  position  to  tackle  tbe  problem.  As  tbe 
Eccond- ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  the  PhUadelphle  Oon- 
grescman  heada  a  subcommittee  that,  at  tbe 
time  thfc  word  came  from  his  insurance  com- 
pany. Just  happened  to  be  considering  a  bill 
that  would  put  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  property-Insurance  business. 

"I  wajs  very  much  for  the  bill  all  along," 
says  Bep.  Barrett.  "Many  places  where  I  live 
have  gone  out  of  bxislness."  However,  he  says 
Ills  personal  experience  was  a  good  way  to 
bring  the  extent  of  the  problem  home  to  his 
colleagues.  The  bill  won  subcommittee  ap- 
proval for  Inclusion  In  a  broad  package  of 
housing  legislation. 

While  the  measure  Is  still  a  long  way  from 
law.  Its  growing  popularity  reflects  mounting 
pressure  on  the  insurance  Industry  to  do 
something  about  the  avaUabUlty  of  crime 
insurance  In  urban  areas. 

TALKING   ABOUT   SOLUTIONS 

Amid  dire  predlcUons  that  the  urban  bual- 
uesaman  can't  survive  much  longer  without 
burglary  and  theft  insurance  at  pricea  he  can 
afford,  not  only  Oongrees  but  tbe  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  some  Eegments  of  the  In- 
sxirmnoe  industry  Itself  have  begun  to  talk 
about  possible  solutions.  The  hitch  Is  that 
no  one  likes  anyone  else's  Idea.  Aa  things 
Btand  now: 

The  Industry  Is  violently  opposed  to  the 
bill  under  oonslderatlon  by  Congress,  and  the 
Nixon  Administration  regards  It  as  an  ex- 
treme solution. 

Federal  Insurance  Admlnlatrator  Qaorge 
Bernstein  has  come  up  with  a  proposal,  but 
many  Oongreesmen  and  Industry  repreaenta- 
tlve*  don't  think  It  will  work. 

The  Insurance  companies  that  sell  moat  of 
Lhe  crime  Insurance  prefer  sllll  another  solu- 
ilon,  but  other  Insurance  companlee.  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administrator  and  state  In- 
suranoe  regulators  don't  like  it. 

In  the  meantime,  urban  residents  and 
small  businesiEmen  have  almost  despaired  of 
a  way  out  of  the  problem,  which  assumed 
serious  proportions  following  the  urban  riots 
of  the  late  1900s.  In  January  1D68  a  Presi- 
dential panel  studying  rlot-aflected  areas  of 
Boelon.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Newark.  Oakland 
and  St.  Louis  reported  that  40'*  of  the  bual- 
Doos  e-=^tahUshmenta  and  Institutions  re- 
sponding were  having  stgnlflcant  burglary 
and  theft-Insurance  problems. 

And  the  situation  continues  to  datarlorate. 
An  official  of  the  New  Tork  Issuranoe  Brokers 


CouncU  told  Mr.  Bernstein  last  May  that  "la 
moat  areas  In  New  York  City  It  Is  impossible 
to  get"  burglary  and  theft  insuranoe. 

In  a  July  report  oa  crime  Insuranoe  avaU- 
abUlty released  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Bamstisln 
lidded  that  while  the  storekeeper  who  cant 
remain  In  buslneas  without  crime  coverage 
may  present  the  overriding  social  problem. 
Che  urban  resident  faces  atmiiar  dlfDcultiea. 
"Pew  knowledgeable  persons  would  claim," 
he  said.  "Uut  a  tingle  working  girl  residing 
in  aa  aparunent  in  New  York  City  can  ob- 
tain burglary  coverage,  or  that  a  mlddle- 
claas  facnily  In  Chicago  can  readily  Insure 
their  personal  property  against  theft." 

In  lirging  CcDgres&lonal  action  on  the  prob- 
lem. Sen.  Tydlngs  (D..  Md),  who,  along 
with  Rep.  Annunxlo  (D.,  111.)  sponsored  the 
bill  Rep.  Barrett's  subcommittee  approved, 
obeerves  that  it  doesn't  take  an  outright 
cancellation  to  make  insurance  unavaUable 
to  many  people.  He  notes  that  some  pre- 
miums have  oeen  raised  300%  or  more,  "well 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  olty  dweller." 

Tbe  Insurance  Adml  n  lecrator*a  study 
points  up  tbe  rate  mcreaaee.  A  survey  found 
that  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty  a  •3,000  burglary 
insurance  policy  that  coat  $113  in  1063  cost 
}236  by  1969.  Over  tiie  same  period,  annual 
premiums  soared  to  $1,028  from  (395  for 
915.000  burglary  coverage  on  a  furniture 
store  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1968  a  FederaUy  sponsored  plan  offered 
relief  In  the  area  of  fire  Insurance.  Leglsla- 
Uon  passed  that  year  set  up  a  Federal  rein- 
surance program  to  be  available  to  companies 
if  they  agreed  to  participate  in  state  pooling 
arrangements  (called  Fair  Accees  to  Insur- 
anoe Requlremenu  or  PAIR  plans) .  Tbe 
plans  were  set  up  to  absorb  the  inner-city 
fire  insurance  business  rejected  by  todlvldtial 
companies,  but  burglary  and  theft  insurance 
weren't  included  and  vandallam  and  mall- 
cloua  mlechlef  are  Just  being  added. 

One  insurance  man  ooncedas  that  the  in- 
dustry, for  practical  purposes,  isn't  writing 
urban  burglary  and  theft  inaurance  at  all.  Be 
describes  the  risks  that  Insurers  are  willing 
to  accept  as  about  on  a  par  with  tbe  tradi- 
tional de&nltlon  of  a  good  fire  inauranoe 
risk:  "Pig  iron  under  water." 

And  the  Insurance  Industry,  which  agrees 
on  very  little  else,  pleads  belpleaaness.  main- 
taining that  It  can't  be  expected  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  high  crime  losaea  in  the  inner 
city. 

Rep.  Annunalo  and  Sen.  Tydlngs  believe 
that  the  industry  might  be  persuaded  to 
bear  a  bit  more  of  the  burden,  however.  If 
the  Federal  Oovemment  entered  the  field  not 
only  as  a  regulator  but  as  a  potential  oom- 
petltor.  The  real  goal  of  their  measure,  ac- 
cording to  Congressional  sources.  Is  largely  to 
pressure  private  industry  Into  providing  more 
crime  insurance  at  reasonable  prloee. 

The  complex  bill  easenUally  would  require 
the  Inclusion  of  crime  Insurance,  aa  well  aa 
fire.  In  the  companies'  state  Insuranoe  pools 
and  would  provide  for  direct  Federal  wrlUng 
of  all  property  insuranoe  If  exoeasive  private 
or  pool  rates  (defined  as  those  equal  to  17S% 
of  the  minimum  for  the  category)  couldnt 
be  JusUfled  by  state  regulators  to  tbe  satis- 
faction of  Federal  authorlUee. 

"The  Idea,"  explains  a  C»plUJi  HUl  eooroe. 
"Is  to  give  the  Federal  Insuranoe  Adminis- 
trator some  clout  in  dealing  with  the  indus- 
try and  with  state  regulatory  bodies.  Hell  be 
able  to  say.  'If  you  don^  straighten  out,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  write  the  insurance 
directly.'  It  woxild  put  tbe  burden  on  the 
stAtas  to  prove  that  the  ratas  weren't  un- 
reasonable. If  there's  anything  this  industry 
doesnt  want.  It's  a  Fc<leral  yardatlck-" 

A   NOnCXABLX  PAICZC 

Indeed,  there  was  noUceahle  panic  among 
Industry  lobbyists  when  tbe  Annunalo- 
Tydlnga  proposal  was  approved  by  Rep.  Bar- 
rett's subcommittee.  Although  tbe  bill  baa 


to  surmount  some  oppoaltkm  m  tbe  full 
committee,  get  through  the  Bouse  Suioe 
Oomxnlttee  and  a  fioor  vote,  as  weU  as  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  housing 
legislation,  "The  Induetry  Is  atlU  running 
around  like  anu  after  the  Initial  ahock,"  aaya 
one  CongresBloDal  obeerrer. 

Tb»  industry  is  becoming  aware  of  the 
proposal's  oon&ldarable  poUucal  appeal,  espe- 
cially for  CocigreaBmen  facing  tough  reelec- 
tion campaigns  in  urban  areas. 

"We're  Just  a  Uttle  more  scared  than  we 
were  before,"  a  apokeaman  for  the  National 
Asaoclatloa  of  Independent  Insurers  con- 
cedes. Whether  tbe  industry  is  scared  enougb 
to  offer  a  viable  alternative  Is  yet  to  be  seen; 
"The  Annunxlo  thing  is  strlcUy  m  lead  pipe 
being  bounoad  off  (7ur  akulls  to  get  us  to 
agree  on  something,"  complains  an  American 
Insurance  Association  apokeaman. 

The  American  Mutual  Insuranoe  Aiii^fy^ 
calls  tbe  bill  "simplistic."  A  spokesman  says, 
"This  doesn't  solve  tbe  problem  of  crime, 
though  It  doea  bring  some  Indenmiflcatlon 
back  to  the  victim."  Arguing  that  assurance 
at  Indetnniffcstlon  might  actually  encourage 
buainaasmen  to  neglect  protective  meaxuree 
and  looalltiss  to  be  lax  about  law  enfcrce- 
ment,  be  asserts  that  "in  a  way,  crUna  m- 
surunce  Is  subsidlElng  crime." 

Andre  MaleonpieiTe,  vice  presMant  of  tbs 
alliance,  argues  that  another  beneficiary  of 
what  he  c*lls  "an  artificial  bamer  on  pre- 
mium charges"  would  be  the  slum  landlord. 
Tbe  alliance  has  had  a  oommittee  study- 
ing the  crime  insuranoe  problecn  far  two 
years,  but  ham't  oome  up  with  any  action 
proposalB  other  than  to  "eliminate  crtma." 
The  group  nuUntatna  that  the  matter  "la  a 
social  Fm^blem  with  aocne  insurance  aspects — 
not  an  Insuranoe  proMam." 

The  AIA  says  direct  FedenJ  vnttng  of 
Insurance  Is  unraalistle  and  unneoeaaary.  Zk 
oontends  that  for  the  Oovemment  to  beoome 
an  insurance  company.  "thousan<li  of  peo- 
ple" would  be  ntttdod  to  staff  the  operatloiL. 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator  Bern- 
st«Ui,  while  showing  some  reliah  for  the  ad- 
diuonai  clout  the  proposed  biU  would  give 
him,  warns:  "Once  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
la  in  the  Insuranoe  business.  It  will  exp&nd." 
Before  he  resorts  to  any  Federal  solution,  he 
says,  he  wants  to  give  the  states  and  private 
enterprise  a  chance  to  solve  the  problem. 
And  to  persuade  them  to  take  this  responsi- 
bility he's  using  the  power  that  the  Annun- 
aio-'Tydlnga  proposal  gives  him  by  its  very 
oxistance. 

Mr.  Bernstein  la  offering  the  industry  a 
buffer  against  the  dreaded  Federal  sohitlon 
awaiting  it  on  Capitol  HUl.  His  alternative  is 
a  state  plan  proposed  In  the  report  that  HUD 
released  in  July,  This  plan  would  require  all 
properly  Insurers  in  states  with  crime  insur- 
ance problems  to  participate  in  pools  through 
which  applicants  refused  Insurance  by  Indi- 
vidual companies  could  obtain  burglary  and 
theft  coverage.  Mr.  Bernstein  calculates  that. 
unlike  the  FAIR  plans  for  fire  Insurance, 
crime  insurance  pools  are  oertaln  to  have 
losaes  ao  high  that  people  couldn't  afford  the 
premiums.  Therefore  he  suggests  that  states 
consider  a  subsidy  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  pr»< 
miums  on  all  other  property  insurance  sold 
in  the  state — a  tAx  he  estimates  could  range 
from  0J%  in  a  stata  like  Califoniia  to  3.3% 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

a   HAED   PLAK   TO   BELL 

The  mAln  criticism  of  this  plan  is  that  It's 
going  to  be  hard  to  sell  In  state  leglalattirea. 
Congreaslonal  critics  and  Insurance  people 
alike  note  that  sUte  legislators  aren't  going 
to  be  eager  to  tax  their  rural  and  suburban 
constituents  to  subsidize  crime  insunuice  for 
the  central  city. 

A  Uttle  legislative  arm-tvlatlng  to  make 
the  Bernstein  proposal  work,  however,  la 
being  con&ldered  by  a  suboommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  isnt  as 
warm  to  tbe  Annunalo-Tydtnga  bill  as  is  Its 
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House  counterpart.  TTie  Sanate  group  has 
fMched  a  "tentative  policy  decision"  f»»or- 
ing  a  program  for  direct  Federal  wrltlcg  ot 
crime  insurance  lo  be  implemented  In  tbose 
states  that  fail  to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
ttie  end  of  Oie  next  legislative  se&aion.  Com- 
mittee sources  say  det*ilB  of  tbe  pl*n  and 
just  what  condlUons  would  trigger  Federal 
insurance  In  a  given  area  will  probably  dif- 
fer from  those  tn  the  Annnnido-Tydlnga  bill. 
The  panel  resumes  Its  dellbcratlona  tomor- 
row. 

At  present,  the  only  leverage  Mr.  Bern- 
stela  has  to  get  states  to  accept  his  plan  U 
A  threat  to  withdraw  the  so-called  Federal 
riot  reinsurance  covering  are  insurance.  If 
states  with  critical  problems  fall  to  take 
action  by  tbm  end  of  the  next  full  legl£latlve 
iiMSinn  "We  have  no  direct  power  over  the 
states.'  admits  Mr.  Bernstein.  "They  can 
ttaamb  their  noses  at  us." 

Tho  fact  Is  that  after  several  summere 
without  major  riot  losses,  many  Insurance 
companies  axe  losing  some  of  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Federal  not  reinsurance  fund, 
which  has  collected  M4  million  in  premiums 
from  the  companies  and  paid  out  only  gS.B 
mtv*j^  In  claims  since  1968  "Tberes  no  ta- 
wnttve  for  the  Insurance  companies  to  push 
lor  tliii  plan,"  says  caie  lodustry  representa- 
tive. "Their  premiums  are  high  enough  any- 
way.' 

Because  Mr.  Bernstein's  plan  gives  the 
atatas  tlU  the  end  of  thetr  next  legislative 
nnsslnn  to  oomply — and  a  few  state  legtsla- 
tuTCs  dont  even  meet  untu  1973— crlUcs  fear 
all  It  will  du  Is  delay  a  real  solution  another 
two  years.  But  Mr.  Bernstein  insists  that  the 
key  states  will  have  made  their  decision  by 
mld-1971. 

Mr.  Bernstein  Is  talking  tough  at  this 
point  to  line  up  support.  "We're  asking  the 
states  to  put  thetr  money  where  their  mouth 
la,"  he  says.  "Our  philosophy  Is  to  leave  In- 
aurance  regulation  with  the  autes.  but  we're 
not  about  to  let  them  botch  It  tn  tne  bur- 
glarj  Held." 

ThA  only  &nn  promise  of  support  he  has 
received  thus  far  Is  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Indepeudent  Insurers,  which  had 
proposed  a  plan  identical  to  his  except  that 
the  Industry  group,  whose  members  sell  a 
good  deal  of  homeowner-type  property  in- 
surance but  very  UtUe  specialized  burglary 
And  theft  coverage,  would  apply  the  tax  c«ily 
to  burglary  and  theft  poUclos.  Despite  this 
difference,  the  NAU.  whose  chief  9oal  is  "to 
keep  the  Government  out  of  this  area  as 
much  as  possible.'  says  It  Is  willing  to  lobby 
for  Mr.  Bernstein's  plan  in  the  staU  leglsla- 
turea. 

The  American  Insurance  Association,  the 
trade  group  whose  members  write  over  80^ 
of  the  crime  insurance  in  the  U.S..  Is  less 
dedicated  to  a  state  solution  and  more  skep- 
tical about  Its  prospecfaB.  The  AIA  says  that 
though  It's  against  the  GovemmeDt  writing 
Insurance  directly.  It  would  be  willing  ta 
accept  some  Federal  supervision  In  return 
for  a  Federal  subsidy. 

A  spokesman  explalna  that  the  aasocia- 
tlon's  preference  is  for  early  activation  of  a 
program  under  which  the  private  Insurexi 
would  act  as  fiscal  intermediaries,  receiving 
fuU  reimbursement  from  ihe  OovenuDant 
for  aU  losece  and  expenses  not  corered  by 
premiums  collected. 

The  reot  of  the  Industry— larger  tiian  the 
AIA  In  terms  of  number  of  compajilee — as 
well  as  state  regulatcn,  tends  to  regard  as 
heresy  any  such  plan  that  would  detracrt 
from  tbe  traditional  state  superrlsloa  of  In- 
surance companies 

And  Mr.  Bernstein  makes  clear  that  II 
there's  to  be  a  Federal  solution  he  much  pre- 
fers sometlilng  like  tbe  Ann  unzlo-Ty dings 
plan  to  the  AIA's  suggestion  of  a  Federal 
subsidy.  Be  says  that  if  tbe  Federal  Ocv- 
emment  Is  going  to  foot  the  hUI  be  Isnt 
about  to  let  the  Industry  run  the  program^ 


And  If  the  industry  doesn't  line  up  fairly 
soon  behind  a  solution  that  he  considers 
more  responsible  chaa  the  AIA  one  (namely, 
his  own  propoeiUj.  Mr.  Bernstein  says  he 
believes  the  Annunzlo-Tydlngs  blU  might 
well  pais  Congress  this  session. 

While  he  originally  cesu&ed  before  the 
House  subcommittee  that  the  blU  was  "pre- 
mature." now  that  his  own  plan  ta  on  tne 
table  be  warns  that  "unless  the  state  regu- 
lators and  the  Industry  take  a  firm  position 
pretty  quick  ...  we  wlU  hsve  to  do  a  little 
rethinking."  He  stops  short  of  promising 
outright  Administration  support  for  the 
pending  bin  but  does  say  flatly  that  If  tne 
key  states  haven't  produced  workable  crime 
Insurance  plans  by  mld-1971  "I'll  be  very 
quick  to  advise  Congrvas  we  guessed  wrong." 
He  adds:  '^hla  Administration  is  committed 
to  a  solution.  If  tliat  requires  a  Federal  ap- 
proaoh,  we'll  support  It." 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  lo  Include  extraneous  matt«r.> 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  this  country  has  been  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  approaching  an  "energy 
crisis." 

Recently  the  Honorable  Frank  Ikard. 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute and  formerly  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  addressed  a  Capitol 
Hill  group  on  this  crisis. 

My  colleagues,  Hon.  Bob  Posce.  Hon. 
John  Young,  and  Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle  join 
me  in  presenting  Mr.  Ikard's  statement. 

Statemekt  or  thi  Hokorablx  F«a»k  Ikaxo, 

PaBSIDENT  .^MEWCAW  pFTBOUnn*  iNSTITtTTE 

The  "energy  crisis"  U  much  In  the  news 
these  days,  and  its  existence  must  be  both 
a  surprise  and  a  puzzle  to  many  Americans. 
They  have  h«en  told  that  tbetr  nation  has 
almost  Inconceivably  large  deposits  of  coal  In 
the  ground.  They  have  read  reports  of  huge 
potential  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
maining to  he  discovered.  They  have  heard 
many  glowing  predictions  about  the  future  of 
nuclear  energy  in  power  generation.  To  the 
public  the  energy  crisis  must  seem  a  strange 
and  paradoxical  instance  of  scarcity  In  the 
midst  of  abundance. 

However,  the  energy  crisis  certainly  does 
exist.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  a  com- 
plex combination  of  factors  and  forces  which 
C  win  attempt  to  explain  in  a  simple  and 
direct  way. 

First,  of  all.  It  Is  important  to  understand 
the  magnitude  of  our  energy  use. 

The  tJ-S..  with  leo5  than  six  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population  consumes  33  per  cent 
of  the  energy  Three-fourths  of  U.S.  energy 
Is  supplied  by  oil  and  gas.  A  publication  of 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department  expreaeed  the 
role  of  energy  In  American  life  In  these 
words: 

"Knergy,  In  all  Ite  forms  and  applications. 
Infuses,  pervades,  and  upholds  the  dally  ac- 
tivities of  Americans  In  particular  to  an  ex- 
tent never  remotely  approached  by  the  peo- 
ple of  any  previous  age.  The  American  house- 
holder who  uses  a  thousand  kilowatt  hours 
at  electricity  during  a  month  for  which  he 
may  pay  as  much  aa  |30  has  had  the  energy 
equivalent  of  00  men  working  for  him  on  a 
normal  40-hour  weekly  schedule  during  that 
period.  Driving  his  car  down  the  road  at 
seventy  mUea  an  hour  he  commands  the 
energy  equivalent  of  1500  more.  A  locomo- 
tive engineer  has  at  his  dl^osal  an  energy 
equivalent  of  100.000  men.  and  the  effort  of 
over  half  a  million  would  be  required  to 
get  a  large  Jet  transport  into  the  air  to  Us 


Dormal  cruising  altitude  and  speed.  Even 
to  provide  the  Ught  of  an  ordinory  reading 
lamp  for  a  single  evening  would  aheorb  the 
ph}-e!cal  output  of  one  man  working  a  full 
eight-hour  day.*" 

list's  cooaider  the  elements  that  have 
brought  this  energy-dependent  nation  face 
to  face  wltb  a  tlghtnesH  of  supply  without 
peacetime  precedent.  Not  necessarily  in  any 
order  of  impact  or  importance,  these  are  the 
Ingredients  of   tbe  energy   crisis: 

I.  The  much-heralded  nuclear  age  has  not 
kept  up  with  Its  tlmetaUe.  Completion  of 
nuclear  power  planu  Is  running  yean  be- 
hind schedule,  putting  extra  strain  on  other 
energy  sources.  Purthennore,  oonstructlon 
of  nuclear  power  plants  has  encountered 
stiff  resistance  from  environmentsJlsts  and 
from  neighbors  who  are  Just  plain  scared. 

a.  The  coal  Industry  is  plagued  with  prob- 
lems. Much  of  the  coal  from  operating  mines 
cannot  meet  the  sulfur  content  standards 
reqxiired  under  today's  air  pollution  control 
regulations.  This  has  resulted  tn  a  severe 
coal  shortage  despite  enormously  abundant 
quantities  of  coal  In  place. 

The  Mine  Safety  Act.  which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  March  31,  despite  lu  meritorious  fea- 
tures, further  hampers  coal  producers — par- 
ticularly the  smaller  companies. 

The  coal  storage  problem  can  tw 
solved  eventually.  New  mines  can  b« 
opened  in  the  West,  where  the  sulfur 
content  of  coal  Is  lower.  Sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions from  coal  can  also  be  curbed  by  the 
deTelopment  of  flue  gas  destUfurlzatlon  tech- 
nology. But  these  changes  wUl  take  huge 
amounts  of  money  and  lots  of  time.  Ratal Dg 
money  Is  dlfBcult  for  any  LndustTy  tbeae 
days  and  as  for  time — we  Just  dont  bave  It. 
The  energy  crisis  Is  on  us  now. 

3.  Natural  gas  could  play  a  major  role  in 
averting  today's  energy  crisis.  But  produc- 
tion of  this  clean  burning  fuel  has  been 
crippled  by  federal  wellhead  regulation  dat- 
ing back  to  a  IBM  Sujureme  Court  decision. 
Natural  gas  has  been  made  a  non-competi- 
Uve  product  In  a  reverse  way.  Instead  of 
Iwlng  over-priced  out  of  the  market  it  has 
been  so  under-priced  by  unrealistic  federal 
controls  that  the  search  for  new  reserves 
Is  discouraged.  Today,  natural  gas  is  part 
of  t^  energy  problem  when — with  better 
Judgment — It  could  be  providing  much  of 
the  solution  to  the  ciirrent  crisis. 

4  This  leaves  oil  to  take  up  the  slack 
where  the  other  energy  souroee  cannot  meet 
today's  energy  crisis  demands.  Tbere  is  a 
particularly  heavy  drain  on  available  sup- 
plies of  low-eulfur  residual  fuel  oU  to  aerv* 
markets  that  would  otherwise  use  coal,  nat- 
ural gas,  or  nuclear  energy,  if  any  of  these 
were  available. 

The  pressure  on  the  petroleum  Industry  to 
meet  this  rapid  surge  In  demand  for  oil  Is 
only  one  of  the  pressures  on  the  industry 
today.  The  other  pressures  make  It  much 
harder  for  oilmen  to  oome  through  for  the 
nation  In  this  time  of  energy  crisis. 

You  recaU  the  old-timer  who  said:  "1  have 
hart  many  troubles  tn  my  day.  but  most  of 
them  never  happened."  TTie  oil  Industry  has 
many  troubles  right  now.  and  they  are  hap- 
pening. They  ore  not  Imaginary.  Let  me  give 
you  some  examples. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimates  that 
to  meet  the  growth  In  demand  expected  for 
the  1970s  the  petroleum  Industry  will  have 
to  invest  more  than  e3l>0  blllloa  in  the  Free 
World  during  this  decade.  This  is  over  twice 
the  level  of  expenditures  for  the  1060*8.  Even 
in  the  Sixties  the  industry's  financing  prob- 
lems became  more  complicated.  Traditionally. 
the  petroleum  industry  had  generated  all  but 
a  small  portion  of  Its  capital  requirements 
from  net  earnings  and  provisions  for  capital 
recovery — notably  depreciation  and  deple- 
tion. In  reccDt  years  the  Industry  has  had 
to  turn  Increasingly  to  the  capital  market — 
and  especially  to  long-term  borrowing. 
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A  Study  of  37  leading  D.S.  companies, 
conducted  by  the  First  NaUonal  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  found  a  capital  gap — the 
funds  that  bad  to  be  sought  from  external 
sourceo — equal  to  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
capital  outlays  of  these  companies  In  1060. 

Tills  was  the  financial  situation  of  the 
petroleum  industry  even  before  it  felt  the 
bite  of  the  1969  Tax  Beform  Act. 

TAXES 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion increased  the  petroletmi  Industry's  tax 
burden  by  about  9700  million  annually.  This 
breaks  down  as  follows: 

tin  millions  of  dollars  1 
The  out  in  percentage  depletion  and 
the  changed  treatment  of  production 

payments   370 

The  minimum  income  tax,  which  in- 
cludes   [Mrcentoge   depletion   among 

Its  so-called  tax  preference  Items 160 

Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 170 

The  jolt  of  these  tax  Increases  was  mode 
even  harder  by  the  trend  of  recent  years.  A 
study  of  the  27  leading  oil  companies.  jusC 
released  by  the  Chaee  Manhattan  Bank,  re- 
vealed that  the  direct  tax  burden  of  these 
representative  petroleum  corporations  In- 
creased by  345  per  cent — or  almost  15  bil- 
lion—between  1959  and  1969.  The  new  tax 
increases  wtU  be  added  to  the  top  of  that 
rldng  pile. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  effect  of 
lost  year's  tax  measure  Is  approximataly 
equal  to  the  30  cenu  per  barrel  crude  oU 
price  reduction  advocated  by  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  oa  OU  Import  Control, 


The  API  proposad  to  the  President  that 
then  be  a  Cabinet  level  review  of  the  oU 
Import  control  program.  We  did  this  lie- 
cause  tlie  existing  program,  though  sound 
In  concept,  was  having  Its  effecHveneas  Im- 
paired by  the  introduction  of  special  exoep- 
Uons. 

The  report  tliat  raauKed  from  this  review 
has  become  a  subject  of  controversy.  Much 
has  been  said  at»ut  the  differences  between 
members  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  the 
Task  Force  majority.  It  Is  worth  noting  and 
empboslelng.  however,  that  tbere  are  some 
vital  points  of  agreement : 

'Hiere  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  role  of  petroleum  in  national 
secujrity. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
need  to  maintain  a  domestic  producing  in- 
dustry able  to  cflirry  the  country  through  a 
worldwide  supply  crisis. 

It  is  true  that  then  are  sUtlstlcol  dif- 
ferences about  the  availability  of  supplies 
from  U.j8.  and  Western  Hemisphere  sources 
In  an  emergency.  But  the  central  dispute  is 
over  mechanism.  The  Task  Force  majority 
believes  that  a  tariff  is  a  better  method  of 
regulating  oU  import  controls.  The  patioleum 
Industry  feels  It  Is  a  clumsy  and  unwork- 
able me^iazdsm. 

We  also  feel  that  the  sod  experience  with 
natural  gas  regulation  pointo  up  the  foUy 
of  trying  to  use  a  tariff  to  manipulate  do- 
mestic crude  oil  pricas. 

TtiA  apparent  area  of  disagreement  seems 
to  be  narrowing  because  membera  of  the 
Task  Itaroe  staff  are  now  saying  that  the 
majority  report  was  misinterpreted.  They  ore 
now  claiming — publicly  and  privately — that 
more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  r^>ort's 
comments  in  support  of  Import  oontrols  in 
the  IntereAtfi  of  national  security.  They  main- 
tain they  did  not  assign  as  mucb  importance 
to  the  prloe  question  as  a  reading  of  tbe  re- 
port would  suggest. 

It  would  sa«m  that  the  advocates  of  in- 
creased Imporu  of  foreign  oil  suffered  a  sa- 
vere  setback  for  their  pooltion  with  those 
developments  la  the  Middle  East: 


1.  The  condnusd  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

2.  The  refusal  of  Syria  to  permit  repair 
of  a  break  In  the  Trons-Arablan  Pipe  Uixe — 
wtilch  took  place  under  myslerioui  clrcum* 
stances. 

3.  The  sudden  government-forced  cutback 
in  Libyan  oAl  production. 

lliis  comiblnatloa  has  put  a  tranendous 
strain  on  tanker  capacity  with  the  result 
that  spot  tanicer  charges  have  quadrupled 
over  the  space  of  a  year.  Consequently,  Mid- 
dle East  and  North  African  crude  oU  deliv- 
ered to  the  U£.  East  Cooft  now  costs  about 
76  cents  more  per  barrel  than  domestic  pro- 
duction on  the  spot  market. 

This  Is  probably  only  a  temporary  situa- 
tion caused  by  an  accumulation  of  adverse 
circumstances.  But  It  could  be  repeated  in 
more  severe  form  at  any  time  lu  the  future. 

The  situation  shows  how  very  vulnerable 
and  uncertain  Is  this  "low  cost"  Tbrelgn  oil- 
Protests  against  the  present  oU  import 
quota  system  have  come  mainly  from  the 
East  Coast  and  especially  from  the  New  Big- 
land  Statee.  But  think  what  a  dnancial  bind 
these  states  would  be  In  today  if  they  were 
completely  dependent  on  what  is  currently 
that  "high  cost"  foreign  oil.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tills  situation  should  encourage  some 
second  thoughts  among  those  who  want  to 
do  away  with,  or  radically  curtail,  the  present 
oil  Import  control  system.  For  now  we  have 
proof  that  the  low  oost  of  foreign  oil  Is  no 
more  dependable  than  the  supply  Itself. 

Despite  these  developments,  the  President 
continues  to  be  under  tremendous  pressure 
to  break  down  the  present  oil  import  con- 
trols. The  fact  that  he  has  not  acted  yet  to 
implement  the  tariff  proposal  should  not  lull 
us  Into  believing  this  plan— or  some  version 
of  It — has  been  permanently  shelved. 

Whatever  effect  the  continuing  and  widely 
publicized  attack  on  oil  import  controls  may 
have,  one  thing  is  certam:  T^iis  attack  Is 
bound  to  have  a  psychological  impact  on  In- 
vestors. It  15  not  helping  one  bit  in  the  in- 
dustry's efforts  to  finance  the  capital  Invest- 
ment required  to  meet  the  nation's  energy 
needs  In  this  time  of  crisis. 

Opponents  of  oil  import  controls  have  car- 
ried the  battle  right  Into  the  oil  country 
with  severe  crlUcisms  of  the  Interstate  OU 
Compact  Commission,  and  the  commissi ona 
that  regulate  oil  production  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas 

These  critics  believe  that  the  conservation 
agencies  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  are.  tn  effect, 
controlling  oil  prices.  They  feel  that  any 
control  over  the  price  of  oU  should  be  wielded 
by  the  federal  government  In  Washington — 
and  not  by  officials  of  producing  states. 

'mere's  an  old  saying:  "History  teaches  us 
that  history  teaches  us  nothing."  The  ex- 
perience with  federal  regulation  of  natural 
gas — which  has  led  directly  to  an  acute  and 
critical  shortage  of  supply — should  be  suffi- 
ciently Instructive  to  cure  anyone  of  wanting 
LO  broaden  federal  control  over  petroleum 
production. 

As  for  the  charge  that  stats  oonaerratlon 
policies  are  actually  a  means  of  propping  up 
crude  oil  prices,  let's  look  at  the  racord.  The 
price  of  crude  oil  last  year  averaged  lass  than 
four  per  cent  above  the  level  for  the  standard 
price  index  period  1957-1969. 

By  compulson,  the  wholesale  price  index 
for  all  commodities  was  up  13  per  cent,  and 
the  retail  price  index  was  up  38  per  cent. 

Tht  conservation  oonmiisBions  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  bave  done  a  magnifloant  Job 
of  stretching  the  nation's  supply  of  oU  and 
gas.  But  If  they  were  really  trying  to  prop 
up  crude  oil  prloes  (as  we  know  they  were 
not) .  tben  they  would  have  to  be  condemned 
as  utter  failures. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  blasts  at 
policies  adopted  to  prevemt  the  physical  snd 
economic  waste  of  oil  and  gas  do  nothlnc 
whatever  to  bring  out  the  Investment  moosy 


needed  for  the  required  expansion  of  domss- 
ilc  petroleum  exploration  and  development. 
Every  misinformed  and  Irresponsible  attack 
on  oU  and  gas  conservation  poUclss  helps  to 
aggravate  today's  energy  crisis. 

Another  problem  that  is  adding  to  the  dif- 
ficulties and  costs  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
these  days  revolves  around  the  current  cam- 
paign for  air  and  water  conservation. 

The  record  speaJts  for  Itself.  The  petroleum 
industry  is  ICM)  per  cent  committed  to  doing 
all  in  Its  power  to  clean  up  the  environment. 
In  fact,  oil  companies  were  active  in  this  field 
many  decades  before  environmentallsm  be- 
came a  popular  fad. 

The  UB.  Department  of  Commerce  lias  ra- 
ported  that  peuoleum  leads  all  American  in- 
dustries in  Its  eq>endltures  far  air  and  water 
pollution  control.  The  industry's  outlays  for 
these  purposes  now  exceed  gl  "^iiiinn  %  day, 
with  a  substantial  portion  of  this  sum  going 
for  research  and  development. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done,  en- 
couraging progress  has  already  been  made. 
For  example,  today's  new  automobiles  give 
off  lees  than  a  third  of  the  unbumed  gasoline 
and  carbon  monoxide  produced  by  cars  of  the 
early  1960's.  Next  year's  new  models  will  have 
devices  to  control  evaporation  lossss  from 
the  carburetor  and  fuel  tank,  meaning  a  fur- 
ther Important  reduction  in  emlsaloos, 

Tbere  ore  rumors  and  reports  that  the 
gasoline  engine  can  never  be  made  stiffi- 
clently  pollution  free  to  meet  aoc^table  air 
conservation  standards.  One  story  I  picked 
up  Is  that  an  old-time  rlsralr  car — ths 
Cord— 1£  about  to  be  revived  as  an  electric 
automobile.  Only  this  time  It  would  be 
known  as  the  Extension  Cord. 

Regardless  of  what  you  read  or  bear,  the 
internal  combustion  engine  can  be  made  es- 
sentially pollution -free  well  before  the  end 
of  this  decade  and  long  before  any  alterna- 
tive means  of  propulsion  can  be  parfectad 
and  put  on  the  market. 

We  are  also  faced  with  an  oU  »[HUs  problem 
of  ooajor  proportions  and  we  know  it.  Some 
of  you  may  know  that  St.  Barbara  is  the 
patron  saint  of  arsenals  and  powder  maga- 
zines. It  is  an  unhappy  colncldance  that 
the  channel  named  after  her  should  have 
been  the  site  of  an  oil  spill  with  explosive 
consequences  for  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  oU  has  been  completely  cleanod  off  the 
beaches  there,  but  It  Is  still  smsaiing  the 
industry's  reputation. 

We  could  defend  ourselves  by  pointing  to 
a  drilling  safety  record  that  Is  even  more 
spectacular  than  any  oil  qilU  that  has  oc- 
curred. Of  some  9,000  wells  drilled  on  the 
continental  oheU  through  the  end  of  1900. 
only  seven  involved  any  spillage  of  oil.  Other 
incidents  have  occurred  this  year,  but  even 
though  they  change  tbe  statistics  they  can- 
not Impair  what  is  an  amaslngly  good  record 
of  safe  <^>eratlons  under  incredlhdy  difficult 
conditions. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  not  taking  ref- 
uge In  statistics  or  excuses.  It  has  developed, 
through  the  API,  an  action  program  for  oU 
spiUs  cleanup.  More  than  a  million  doDars 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  program 
through  the  end  of  1970,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  even  larger  expendittires  In  the 
future. 

The  1r"p^M^  is  on  research  tor  and  de- 
velopmsit  of  more  effident  ways  of  cleaning 
up  oU  spills,  which  an  bound  to  occur 
oocaslonally  evan  wttb  the  most  CdUfMEBS 
precautions. 

With  all  the  troubles  and  trials  that  the 
Industry  is  now  going  through,  there  Is 
some  sunshine  on  the  landscape.  The  na- 
tion's demand  for  oil  and  gas  will  consider- 
ably more  than  double  between  now  and  tbe 
Stan  of  the  Twenty-ftnrt  Oemtury.  This 
means  tbe  petroleum  Industry  in  1%xas  and 
elsewbere  can  bave  a  bright  and  busy  future 
U  it  Is  given  a  fair  obanos  to  do  Its  job.  ims 
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la  fta  we  aak,  ftnd  All  v«  tuv*  ft  rlgfat  to  Mk; 
A  fair  c&&nc«. 

Ty>  fee  tbat  r«lr  chaDr«  we  will  have  to  get 
the  tocu  ftboQt  our  industry,  about  the  lasuee 
X  have  dlscuase^t  and  others  before  the  pat>- 
U«  of  the  oansuxnlng  stales.  This  soundB 
much  eMler  than  It  la.  Today's  vaat  expan- 
sion In  the  mean*  of  oonununlcatlon  has 
been  accompanied  by  tremeodous  competi- 
tion for  the  public's  attention. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  facte  spread  out 
Lo  such  a  way  that  no  one  c«n  Ignore  them 
or  erade  them. 

t  wonld  place  the  communtcatlooa  problem 
high  on  the  Ust  of  the  most  difficult  and 
challenging  taaka  facing  the  petroleum  tn- 
duatry  today.  But  unless  this  one  problem 
u  aolred.  we  cannot  be  rery  optimistic  about 
the  effective  solution  of  the  others.  The  en- 
tlTB  petroleum  Industry  realliea  this,  and  Is 
mapping  Its  plans  and  directing  lu  energies 
In  accordance  with  thla  realization. 


MERCURY  POLLDTION 
(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  vaa  given  per- 
mlision  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr.  Speaker,  fei?  "non- 
issues"  have  become  "Issues"  faster  than 
mercury  pollution.  It  is  a  pollution  prob- 
lem which  has  been  known  In  narrow 
circles  for  quite  some  time,  but  which  has 
tnily  become  a  household  phrase  In  the 
past  few  months. 

Since  findings  last  April  of  significant 
^.mounts  of  mercury  pollution  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  has  conducted  an  exten- 
sive survey  of  mercury  contamination  in 
waterways  throughout  the  country. 
States  have  conducted  similar  surveys  of 
their  Internal  waters.  Charges  were 
filed  against  10  industrial  plants  for  dts- 
cbaislnB  hazardous  amounts  of  mercury 
into  our  Nation's  waters. 

Th*  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
suspended  the  registration  of  some  mer- 
cury compounds  used  for  seed  treatment, 
and  canceled  the  registration  of  others 
used  for  slimlcidal  and  laundering  pur- 
poses. The  National  Qovemor's  Confer- 
ence adapted  a  resolution  expressing 
their  com^m  and  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "a  rrty^jmiim  amount  of  mer- 
cury outflow  which  would  not  constitute 
a  hazard  to  public  tie&lth." 

With  an  amazing  amount  of  speed  the 
Olln  Corp.  developed  a  device  to  measure 
and  record  almost  instantaneously  con- 
centrations of  mercury  in  air  or  water 
ranging  from  zero  to  10  parts  per  bil- 
lion— after,  I  mleht  ndd,  suits  had  been 
filed  against  two  of  Its  plants  for  mercury 
poUudon. 

Senator  Phiup  Rut  has  held  hearings 
on  the  problem,  as  have  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
agencies  In  a  number  of  other  States.  An 
InternaUonal  Conference  on  Environ- 
mental Mercury  Contamination  will  be 
held  Bt  the  University  of  Michigan  be- 
ginning on  September  30. 

With  all  this  action  regarding  mercury 
pollution — and  it  is  action  which  I  re- 
gard as  most  welcome — there  Is  one 
source  of  mercury  pollution  which  has 
not  t>een  dealt  with  to  any  great  extent, 
1/  at  all.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  hoe- 
pltaU  and  laboratories  may  be  a  serious 
but  so  far  overlooked — source  of  mercury 
pollution. 


Mercury  has  long  been  used  by  hos- 
pitals and  laboratories  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  fixing  of  material  for  the  mak- 
ing of  slides  is  hlstopathological,  histo- 
logical and  other  laboratory  work. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  no  idea 
how  much  mercury  Is  used  by  the  7,200 
hospitals  in  this  country,  and  we  don't 
know  what  happens  to  that  mercury  af- 
ter It  Is  washed  down  their  laboratory 
drains, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  first  alerted  to  this 
source  of  possible  mercury  pollution  by 
Dr.  Clarence  TarzweU,  director  of  the 
National  Maiine  Water  Quality  Labora- 
tory In  West  Kingston,  RJ. 

In  the  past  8  months  since  I  began 
looking  into  the  problem  of  mercury  pol- 
lution. I  have  come  across  few  people  in 
any  Federal  agency  who  are  as  con- 
cerned or  as  knowledgeable  about  mer- 
cury pollution  as  Eir.  TarzweU.  In  fact, 
few  people  seemed  concerned  at  all  until 
a  few  months  ago  when  a  crisis  occurred. 
In  my  investigation.  Dr.  Tar-well's 
name  came  before  me  repeatedly  as  a 
man  who  was  obviously  well  respected  in 
this  area,  and  one  who  has  long  i>een 
concerned  about  the  effects  mercury  can 
have  upon  our  environment.  Although 
Or.  Tarzw^  has  made  no  specific  esti- 
mate of  lust  how  much  mercury  Is  used 
by  hospitals,  he  apparently  believes  that 
"mercury  pollution  from  laboratories  re- 
mains an  important  and  undoubtedly  an 
ever-Increasing  problem. "  Certainly  oth- 
er types  of  data  would  seem  to  bear  this 
out. 

According  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  for  example,  the  number  of 
odnussions  into  community  hospitals — 
those  institutions  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar  which  provide  general  and 
selected  special  services — has  increased 
23  percent  m  the  past  decade.  The  aver- 
age daily  number  of  persons  in  these  hos- 
pitals has  Increased  36  percent  over  that 
time.  Of  greate.<;t  significance  is  the  fact 
that  outpatient  visits  to  hospitals,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  for  clinic  visits  or 
laboratory  services,  have  increased  from 
70.7  million  to  130.8  million,  or  71  per- 
cent, from  1960  to  1969. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
also  reports  that  the  volume  and  types 
of  laboratory  work  performed — in  theae 
hospitals— have  increased  substantial- 
ly." 

We  can  only  assume  that  as  iMtlent 
loads  have  Increased  and  as  laboratory 
work  has  gone  up.  so  has  the  consump- 
tion— and  dumping — of  mercury  by  hos- 
pitals and  laboratories. 

Bifany  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubted- 
ly aware  of  the  hearings  which  Senator 
Habt's  Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natural 
Resources,  and  Environment  has  held  on 
the  subject  of  mercury  pollution.  Al- 
though these  hearings  have  brought  out 
many  important  facts  about  the  danger 
to  our  environment  from  mercury  and 
other  heavy  metals,  they  have  not  to  date 
dealt  with  the  possibility  of  mercury  pol- 
lution from  hospitals  and  laboratories. 

Consequently.  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  Senator  HAsr  urging  not  only  that  his 
subcommittee  study  this  aspect  of  the 
problem,  but  asking  that  Dr.  Tanwell  be 
invited  to  testify. 
I  have  urged  Senator  Hart  to  have  Dr. 


TarzweU  testify  for  two  reasons.  First, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  which  this  gentleman  seems 
to  have  about  mercury  pollution  Into 
the  open  so  that  pollution  of  this  type 
can  bv  quickly  controlled  and  stopped; 
and,  second,  it  appears  Dr.  Tarzwdl  has 
found  an  alternative  method  for  the  fix- 
ing of  slides  which  does  not  require  the 
u.ie  of  mercury,  and  this  alternative 
method  Is  now  being  used  in  bis 
laboratory. 

While  Dr.  TarzweU  has  Indicated  that 
such  alternatives  may  be  available  to 
avoici  the  use  of  mercury  altogether,  at 
least  two  methods  have  been  outlined 
for  recovering  mercury  when  it  is  used 
by  laboratories.  One  method,  which  has 
been  used  at  the  National  Marine  Water 
Quality  Laboratory,  uses  a  sodium  sul- 
fite solution  and  another  solution  con- 
taining a  mercuric  chloride.  The  other 
method,  now  being  used  by  a  laboratory 
in  Massachusetts,  involves  the  placing  of 
a  few  scraps  of  aluminum  into  a  mer- 
curj'-bearing  solution  and  allowing  It  to 
stand  overnight.  The  mercury  precipi- 
tates out.  and  can  be  recovered. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  testimony  before  Sen- 
ator Hart's  subcommittee,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  183  million  poimds  of  mer- 
cury have  been  consumed  In  the  United 
States  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. However,  only  about  one-sixth  of 
our  annual  consumption  Is  recycled  each 
year.  What  happens  to  the  rest? 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  good  question, 
and  one  which  requires  a  rapid  answer. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  with  all  the  Informa- 
Uou  available  on  the  toxicity  of  mercury 
we  waited  so  long  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems it  can  cause.  Part  of  the  solution,  if 
even  only  a  small  part.  Is  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  material  is  used  by 
hospitals,  how  It  Is  disposed  of,  and 
whether  alternative  methods  can  be 
found  to  avoid  its  use  In  the  future. 

I  am  enclosing  below  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hast  asking  that  he  look 
mto  the  problem,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  TarzweU  to  me,  and  a  short  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  Indicating 
one  method  now  being  used  in  a  Mas- 
sachu.'setts  lalwratory  to  recycle  mer- 
cury. 

n.S.  DspaaTMZNT  or  thx  Ijrr^uoa, 
FBizaAl.  Wa-na  PDlxtrrsoN  OOM- 
TaoL   ADMlrnsraaTloN, 

Wett  Kinftton,  BJ.,  July  I,  t§TO. 
Hon.  Davm  El.  Oarr. 
Uoute  of  RepriMmtatives, 
Wtuhtngton.  D.C. 

E>K&a  Ma.  Oaar:  Reference  la  made  to  your 
letter  In  regartl  »o  the  toxicity  of  mercury 
and  the  eflecta  of  the  ever-Increasing  uae  ot 
mercury  and  Its  discharge  Into  our  enrlron- 
ment.  I  hare  read  with  great  Intereat  atate- 
menta  In  the  Oonffrtuional  Rec<3Td  which  you 
forwarded  to  me.  I  feel  that  you  have  made 
a  very  gnod  summary  of  the  problem,  t  can 
oontrlbute  a  few  iddltlonal  Itema  of  Infor- 
mation baaed  on  our  work  here. 

The  study  of  the  toxicity  of  heavy  metals 
IS  one  of  the  targets  In  our  program  of  re- 
search on  marine  life.  Among  the  heavy 
metals.  mer«ury  ranlcs  second  only  to  aUver 
In  toxicity  to  aquatic  life.  However,  mercury 
la  a  more  Insidious  potaon.  It  acta  In  a 
greater  variety  of  ways.  It  seems  to  tie  more 
i«adily  absorbed.  It  is  stored  and  passes  on 
through  the  food  chain,  further.  It  la  appar- 
ent that  with  our  modem  Industrial  develop- 
ment, more  mercury  la  being  dlachazfed  as 
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a  wutft  to  OUT  enTlronmeot.  It  la  aout«ly 
toxic  to  »qu&Uc  Uie  bI  only  a  lew  p«ru  per 
bilUon,  varying  samewbBt  with  loc&l  condi- 
tions. However,  sbort-term  acute  bloaasays. 
which  report  result*  oa  exposure  to  the  total 
concentration  ot  mercury  added  to  the  test 
solution,  mny  be  ini&le«dlng.  Mercury  la  uau- 
ally  (Uacbarge<}  in  some  form  of  a  salt  and 
the  mercury  ealu  are  rapidly  precipitated 
in  the  marine  environment.  Since  mercury  la 
rapidly  precipitated,  the  actual  amount  to 
which  the  teat  organlsma  are  exposed  la  con- 
siderably les«  than  the  amount  added.  There- 
fore, resulta  showing  levels  toxic  to  aquatic 
life  can  be  deceptively  high. 

We  need  long-term  constantly  renewed 
flow-through  bloa&aays  where  the  actual  con- 
tent of  mercury  available  to  the  organ  lama 
la  conatantly  monitored  In  order  to  determine 
the  toxic  levels  of  ihla  material  and  maxi- 
mum ooncentratlona  which  ahould  not  t>e  ex- 
ceeded. These  atudlee  should  be  carried  on 
over  a  conalderable  period  with  reference  not 
only  to  the  toxicity  to  individual  organlama 
In  their  lifetime,  but  to  the  long-term  effects 
la  the  second  or  third  generation  and  the  ef- 
fecu  of  biological  storage  and  passage 
through  the  food  chain. 

Because  mercury  la  so  readily  precipitated 
out.  It  creates  a  problem  in  tMttom  deposits. 
Ooncentr&tlons  in  bottom  deposits  can  reach 
much  higher  levels  than  occur  in  the  water 
above  them.  Organisms  living  in  theae  de- 
posits, therefore,  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  take  up  and  concentrate  this  material. 
ThercfOT«.  studies  should  be  made  of  the 
effects  of  mercury  in  bottom  materials  and 
Its  eveotuaJ  circulation  through  the  food 
chain  and  concentration  In  organlams  con- 
sumed by  aquatic  life  and  man. 

Since  we  do  not  have  a  flowing  seawater 
system,  our  bloassays  must  be  restricted  at 
present  largely  to  short-term  acute  studies. 
I  We  have  carried  on  studlee  of  this  nature 
2:  and  have  tested  the  toxicity  of  S2  metals  to 
Z3  the  kllUflsb,  FundulMS  heterocUt^u.  In  oiir 
X  studies  with  Fundulua  heterocliU,  we  found 
that  the  06  hr.  TL60  was  330  ppb.  We  ex- 
press the  exposure  concentrations  as  toler- 
ance limits,  TL.  The  96  br.  TL50  means  that 
concentration  of  mercury  or  the  toxicant 
under  teat  at  which  60%  of  the  test  organ- 
Isms  survive  for  06  hrs.  However,  because 
mercury  Is  very  rapidly  precipitated  out  In 
seawater.  these  test  organisms  were  exposed 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount.  It 
would  be  expected,  tiierefore.  that  the  mer- 
cury depoelta  in  the  bott<om.  matertala  would 
t>e  more  important  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment than  Id  the  freshwater  environment. 
Mercuric  chloride  can  be  toxic  to  flah  In 
soft  freshwater  at  a  conoentratlon  near  10 
ppb.  with  longer  ezpocure.  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  paper  wtilch  we  published  In 
1B53  which  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  It 
Is  entlUed  "Critical  Review  on  the  Toxicity 
of  Industrial  Wastes  and  Their  Componenw 
to  Flah"  and  deals  especially  with  the  metals 
aa  salts.  You  will  not«  that  in  the  presence 
of  sodium  chloride  in  amounts  approaching 
only  a  fraction  of  that  occurring  In  sea- 
water,  that  Xb»  toxicity  of  mercury  declines 
rapidly. 

There  la  a  use  of  mercury  and  possible 
source*  of  poUuUon  which  I  nou  you  have 
not  covered.  It  Is  the  uae  of  mercury  salts 
and  compounds  by  hospitals  or  laboratories 
In  their  pathological,  hlstopathological,  cy- 
tologlcal  and  other  studies.  When  it  became 
iipparent  that  our  laboratory  wotild  be 
using  mercury,  I  suggested  that  we  must 
develop  a  method  for  recovering  mercury 
for  reuse.  Within  a  Short  time,  a  method  for 
the  recovery  of  this  mercury  was  developed. 
A  copy  of  this  method  is  enclosed.  It  is  only 
preUmlnary.  and  I  am  sure  much  better 
recovery  methods  could  be  developed.  How- 
over.  It  does  Indicate  that  such  recovery  can 
t>e  acoompUshed.  The  recovery  process  was 
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Involved  and  time-consuming,  and  our  lim- 
ited staff  felt  that  we  could  not  engage  la 
It.  However,  the  problem  was  resolved  by 
the  use  of  another  fixing  method  whicb  did 
not  require  the  use  of  mercury.  Therefore. 
we  have  eliminated  the  problem  at  this 
laboratory,  but  mercury  pollution  from  other 
laboratories  remains  an  Important  and  un- 
doubtedly  an   ever -increasing   problem. 

At  that  time,  I  desired  very  much  to  deter- 
mine what  was  the  amount  of  mercury  being 
ducharged  to  our  waterways  from  all  the 
hocpltalB  and  Uboratorlee  which  are  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  fixing  of  material  for 
the  making  of  sUdes  In  the  hUtopathological, 
histological  and  other  related  work.  Of  course, 
as  you  know,  I  cannot  devise  a  question- 
naire and  send  It  out  for  this  luformaUoD. 
I  did  leam,  however,  through  a  technician 
that  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Provldeooe  used 
at  least  150  lbs.  of  mercury  a  year.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  intereaUng  to  determine  bow 
much  mercury  Ls  used  by  the  iaoapltals  on 
an  annual  basia  throughout  the  year.  I  axn 
sure  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  must 
use  a  great  deul  of  fixing  materials  In  the 
period  of  a  year.  The  mercury  so  used  could 
be  recovered  or  they  coxUd  change  to  other 
fixing  materials  aucb  as  we  have  st  this  lab- 
oratory. I  should  also  like  to  odd  that  my 
comments  only  apply  to  hlstopathologlcAlly 
derived  mercury.  There  are  quite  conceiv- 
ably, other  laboratories  releasing  mercury 
contaminated  elBuenta  in  this  country. 

In  my  opinion,  mercury  Is  aa  Insidious 
poison  and  thoM  using  mercury  should  make 
every  effort  to  recover  it;  they  should  initiate 
good  housekeeping  methods  so  that  merctiry 
is  not  discharged  to  the  envlronnienl;  and 
above  ail.  they  should  try  to  find  substitutes 
for  mercury  which  are  not  toxic,  at  least  not 
OS  toxic  or  more  easily  controlled  than  is 
mercury.  Toxicity  In  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment has  been  a  very  serious  problem  to  me 
In  my  endeavor  to  determine  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  wastes  and  to  determine  levels  which 
should  not  be  exceeded  under  long-term  ex- 
posure. I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Interest 
which  you  are  taking  in  this  problem,  and  I 
am  sure  that  our  environment  will  be  the 
better  for  It. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CuasNCX  M.  Tsaswnx, 

pBOCTDtix*    roa    Rxmovxmo    MaaccraT    Fxom 

MxaCTTHlC        BOLUnOHS       AMD       RXCLAUCtNO 

Mzxcnaic  CnuouiDt  Ir  Desikbd 
Zenker's  solution  U  usedlrf^klstotogScal 
laboratories  as  a  fixative  for  ItfBue  speclznens. 
Because  it  oontains  I'^t  mercuric  chloride,  Its 
disposal  might  present  a  pollution  problem. 
In  order  to  circumvent  this  problem  and  cut 
laboratory  costs,  a  mercury  removal  and  re- 
claiming procedure  was  developed. 

Among  several  possible  procedures,  the  fol- 
lowing proved  to  be  suitable  for  routine  use 
in  a  small  to  meditmi  size  laboratory.  The 
method  is  based  on  the  inaolubllity  of  mer- 
curic sulfide  which  Is  formed  by  tbe  addi- 
tion of  sodium  sulfide.'  Mercuric  sulfide  can 
then  be  converted  to  mercuric  chloride  by 
treatment  with  aqua  rcgla.' 

UATXaXALS 

1.  NaS  gH,0  technical  grade. 

3.  Concentrat*d  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Concentrated  nitric  acid. 

4.  BUchner  funnel. 

5.  Whatman  No.  43  filter  paper. 

6.  76%  methanol. 

100  ml.  of  a  40%  oodlum  sulfide  solution 
are  added  to  1  Ut«r  of  used  Zenker's  solution 
or  any  otbar  solution  oontaioing  about  7% 
mercuric  chloride  in  a  large  beaker.  A  allgbt 


'  P.  Field.  J.  Cbem.  8oc.  13: 158. 1850. 

>  J.  B.  Hannay.  J.  Chem.  Boc.  36:587,  1873. 


excess  can  be  added  until  preclplUtlon  Is 
complete  The  procedure  should  be  conducted 
under  a  hood  or  in  a  well  ventilated  room. 

A  heavy  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sul- 
fide quickly  settles  to  the  bottom  and  the 
supernatent  is  discarded.  The  mercury  is  now 
out  of  solution  and  can  be  handled  as  a  solid. 

If  one  wishes  to  reclaim  tbe  mercury  as 
mercuric  chloride,  the  sediment  Is  washed 
with  water  and  filtered  on  a  Buchner  funnel 
using  Whatman  No.  43  filler  paper  imtU  the 
filtrate  Is  clear.  The  preclplUte  Is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  1  liter  beaker  and  dii^olved  in  160 
mL  of  aqua  regia  made  up  of  5  parts  con- 
centrated BCl  and  one  part  nitric  acid  Small 
amounts  of  free  sulfur  are  removed  from  so- 
lution. 

The  clear  soIuUon  Ls  gently  bollfrd  down  to 
dryness  under  a  fume  hood  being  careful  not 
to  overheat  the  residue.  The  dried  material 
Is  suspended  In  a  minimum  amotmt  of  75% 
aloohol  and  slowly  brought  to  a  boll.  After 
tbe  material  is  in  aalution  it  Ls  cooled  at  4'  O, 
until  mercuric  chloride  crystallaes  out  of 
solution.  The  white  crystals  are  filtered  on 
filter  paper  and  dried  for  use.  The  filtrate  Is 
pooled  with  the  next  batch  of  Zenkers  to  be 
reprocessed. 

OISCtTBSIOH 

Removal  of  mercury  salts  from  solution  is 
relatively  easy  and  Inexpensive  wltb  sodium 
sulfide.  The  second  step  of  reconverting  tbe 
sulfide  to  a  chloride  is  time  consuming  and 
expensive  Thus.  It  Is  not  recommended  un- 
less necessary.  Mercuric  sulfide  can  be  sold 
to  a  mercury  refining  company  or  disposed  of 
In  other  ways.  It  can  also  be  reduced  to  me- 
tolic  mercury  by  heating,  rememtwring  that 
the  fumes  might  be  toxic. 

HotTSX  or  RxnfseNTATnrKS, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  10,  J$70, 
Senator  Pun^ip  Habt. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy.  Natural 
RetouTces,  and  Environment,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Washington.  D.C. 

DKkM  ScNATOB  Haxt:  I  am  aware  of  the 
hearings  wblcb  your  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted on  the  subject  of  pollution  from 
mercury  and  other  heavy  metals.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  tbe  information  brought  out  in 
these  bearings  will  t>e  used  to  halt  tbls  type 
of  poUuSlon  as  quickly  as  poesible. 

It  haa  ooQU  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  one  source  of  mercury  pollution  which 
has  not  been  dealt  wltb  Is  tbe  possible  pol- 
lution from  ho^itals  and  lattorstorles  which 
use  mercury  in  the  making  of  slides  in  hls- 
topathological. histological  and  other  lab- 
oratory work. 

Possible  mercury  pollution  from  tbase 
sources  vras  first  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Dr.  Clarence  TarzweU,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Water  Qti&lity  Laboratory.  In 
a  letter  to  me.  Dr.  TarcweU  has  said  tXiat 
"mercury  pollution  from  laboratories  remains 
an  Important  and  undoubtedly  an  ever-ln- 
creoolng  problem." 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  your  subcom- 
mittee study  the  poaaible  pollution  of  our 
environment  from  mercury  which  is  used  by 
hospitals  and  laboratories.  And,  I  w^ould  like 
to  ur^e  you  also  to  Invite  Dr.  Tarawell  to 
testify  on  this  matter  twfore  your  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  believe  Or.  TarzweU  can  provide  usefiil 
information  to  your  subcommittee  for  two 
reasons.  First.  I  beUere  the  information 
which  he  has  on  tbe  whole  matter  of  mercury 
poUutlon  should  be  made  public  so  that 
everyone  working  Ln  this  area  can  benefit 
from  It.  Second.  Dr.  TarzweU  has  found  an 
alternative  method  for  the  fixing  of  sUdes 
Id  laboratories  which  does  not  require  the 
use  of  merctiry.  and  this  alternative  method 
la  now  being  used  in  his  laboratory. 

As  one  who  shares  your  great  concern  over 
the  problems  of  mercury  pollution.  I  am 
wUUng  to  assist  you  In  any  way  In  an  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 
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I  ftm  encloemg  for  your  LnformAllon  a 
detailed  letter  on  mercury  poUuUOQ  from 
Dr.  Tarswell  to  me.  I  am  sure  U  wUl  provide 
you  with  some  u£eful  information  In  this 
area.  I  also  Intend  to  make  remarks  on  this 
subject  on  the  House  floor  today  which  you 
may  And  helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  B.  OaiY, 
Member  o/  Congrut. 

IProm  the  Evening  Star.  July  38,  1870) 
Pxociss  To  Save  MEXcnxT  Plou  Wasn  Is 


LawuNcs,  Mass. — A  stale  chemist  s*ys  ha 
has  developed  a  simple  process  to  screen  out 
99  percent  of  the  mercury  from  r  hem  leal 
wastes — and  make  money  too. 

Chemist  Ray  J.  Donlan,  chief  of  the  water 
laboratory  at  the  Public  HealUl  Departjuent 
experuneut  stauon  here,  said  yesterday  the 
proce^  has  been  used  successfully  at  the 
station  for  more  than  four  months. 

Oonlan'B  comments  came  three  days  alter 
the  UB.  Justice  Department  announced  It 
will  file  suits  to  require  10  companies  to  end 
discharges  of  mercury  Into  navigable  lakea 
and  rivers. 

Doulan  said  the  process  he  developed  In- 
volves placing  a  few  scraps  of  aluminum  Into 
a  mercury  beArtog  soluuon  and  leavUg  them 
there  overnight. 

The  mercury  precipitates  out  and  can  be 
recovered  and  sold,  m  Impure  form,  for 
about  (ISO  a  pound,  he  said.  PurUed,  It  Is 
worth  around  $30  a  pound. 

Donlan  s&ld  he  thinks  "every  chemist  la 
aware  of  the  process,"  but  he  believes  hi* 
laboratory  Is  the  flrst  to  make  use  of  It 

"We  discharge  our  wsates  uito  the  Law- 
rence  sewage  system,  which  flows  Into  the 
Merrlmac  River,  so  we  thought  we  should 
do  a  uttle  housekeeping  ourselves." 

Oonlan  said  the  LawTcnce  laboratory  be- 
gan trymg  the  process  months  ago,  long  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  potentially  dangerous 
mercury  concentrations  In  some  flah. 


PHOPOSAL  TO   ESTABLISH   STA^•D- 

DJO  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENVI- 

RONMEaJT 

I  Mr.  BBOTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  lor  1 
uiinute  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.i 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  resolution  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Since  the  time  I  flrst  oaered  this  pro- 
posal, in  April  of  1969,  162  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  ofTering  identical 
resolutions,  including  the  14  Members 
whose  names  appear  on  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Earlier  in  this  session  the  House  ap- 
proved of  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Tech- 
nology. At  that  time,  I  stated  that  the 
joint  committee  was  a  desirabl"!  addi- 
tion to  the  machinery  of  Congress.  How- 
ever. I  also  pointed  out  that  the  joint 
committee  should  be  viewed  as  merely 
an  Interim  device.  Although  this  measure 
has  now  been  placed  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar, the  other  body  has  yet  to  take 
floor  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  iielleve  that  we  in  the 
House  must  move  ahead  now.  We  must, 
before  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress,  es- 
tablish a  standing  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment so  that   the  House  will   be 


ready  to  move  full  speed  ahead  on  the 
important  environmental  bills  at  the  out- 
set of  the  92d  Congress. 

Even  II  the  Joint  committee  is  estab- 
lished In  the  near  future,  it  will  only  have 
an  advisoiT  role.  It  will  not  have  legisla- 
tive power:  no  bills  will  be  lefeiied  to  it: 
and  It  will  not  report  bills  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Yet  more  and  more  en- 
vlroimiental  bills  are  being  introduced 
every  day  the  House  Is  in  session.  These 
bills  are  referred  to  various  committees 
of  the  House.  As  a  result,  our  approach 
tends  to  be  fragmented.  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report  recently  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $4.2  blUlon  to  solve  our  solid 
waste  disposal  problems.  tl3.1  billion  to 
clean  up  the  air,  and  tS4  billion  to  clean 
up  the  water 

If  Congress  is  going  to  be  responsive 
to  these  and  the  other  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  environmental  quality,  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  one  committee, 
working  with  the  expert  assistance  of 
one  professional  stall,  consider  all  of  tlie 
necessary  legislation  in  the  areas  of  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  solid  waste 
disposal,  acoustic  problems,  weather 
modification,  and  the  use  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides.  A  single  standing  com- 
mittee with  full  legislative  powers  to  deal 
with  these  problems  would  make  Con- 
gress far  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  environmental  concerns  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsors  of  the 
various  House  resolutions  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment 
come  from  44  of  our  States  and  from 
each  of  the  standmg  committees  which 
now  serve  the  House.  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  of  widely  dlfTerlng 
philosophies  have  joined  in  this  effort. 
I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all  163  c( 
us  In  asking  that  the  Rules  Conunittce 
hold  hearings  and  report  appropriate 
legislation  yet  in  the  91st  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Hosmer', 
the  gentleman  Irom  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
BoLAHD>.  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  iMr  Reitei.),  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES).  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwardsi  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bray)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ttjn- 
NXYi,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  DoNOHUEi.  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langeki,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fcl- 
TONi,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
MicHZL),  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Si  GEBiiADi  i ,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Scrwengel),  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Ro- 
Diwo)  have  Joined  myself  and  149  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  proposing  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 


BO  AC,  Swissair,  and  El  Al  flights,  and 
the  holdings  of  some  300  hostages,  by  the 
so-called  Palestinian  guerrillas  are  not 
only  deplorable,  but  also  despicable.  All 
of  us  are  being  asked  what  we  are  doing 
about  It  and  what  we  plan  to  do  about 
it.  As  an  individual  Member  of  Congress 
and  particularly  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  this  matter  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  me. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  Aith  the 
problem  of  aUllne  hijackings.  The  com- 
mittee which  I  chair  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject.  We  issued  a  re- 
port— House  Report  91-33.  91st  Congress, 
first  session.  March  U.  1969.  About  the 
time  of  that  report — which  I  would  urge 
you  to  read — I  stated  that  "we  caimot 
legislate  sanity."  Most  of  the  hijackings 
which  had  then  come  to  our  attention 
were  perpetrated  by  desperate  Individ- 
uals, criminals,  lunatics,  people  of  de- 
ranged mentalities.  The  series  of  hijack- 
ings to  Cuba  in  my  opinion  were  not 
political  tn  nature  and  the  force  flights 
to  Havana  and  the  passengers  on  those 
flights  were  safely  returned.  A  number 
of  hijackers  have  been  apprehended, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced.  Some 
voluntarily  returned  from  Cuba,  even 
though  the  penalty  after  conviction  of  an 
attempted  hijacking  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  is  a  minimum  of  20  years 
and  a  maximum  of  death. 

Although  the  current  actions  of  the 
guerrillas  can  be  properly  described  as 
inliuman  and  even  animal-like,  unlike 
most  earlier  ones  involving  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  the  actions  of  single, 
desperate,  and  irrational  minds.  They 
have  been  planned  and  carried  out 
through  concerted  actions  of  many  per- 
sons. 

Tlie  executive  department,  including 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  CIA,  and  the  FBI,  I  am  satis- 
fled,  have  put  their  very  best  talents  to 
this  challenge.  I  am  sure  they  are  also 
joined  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
PAA,  and  any  other  offices  having  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  will  keep  in  close  touch 
n-lth  their  progress  and  assist  In  any  way 
that  I  can. 

The  actions  of  tlie  Palestinian  guerril- 
las are  violently  extreme.  We  may  be 
required  to  take  extreme  or  unusual 
steps  in  response.  We.  of  course,  will  have 
to  work  to  a  large  part  through  diplo- 
matic resources  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  whose  citizens  have  been 
victimized  and  whose  aircraft  have  been 
confiscated. 

I  do  most  emphatically  want  the  hos- 
tages, their  families,  everyone  In  this 
country,  and  particularly  the  forces  and 
the  people  who  have  perpetrated  this 
inhumane  and  totally  unacceptable  ac- 
tion to  know  that  it  cannot  persist  and 
must  not  be  duplicated. 


CURRENT  PALESTINIAN  OUERRILLA 
HIJACKINGS 

(Mr  STAGGERS  aiked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hi- 
jackings of  the  Pan  American,  TWA. 


VINCENT  LOMBARDI 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  wtis 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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want  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
recent  loss,  Wisconsin,  our  country,  and 
everyone  who  abides  by  the  love  of  his 
fellow  man,  suffered  with  the  passing  of 
Vincent  Lombard!. 

This  legendary  man  left  a  legacy  that 
will  last  for  eternity. 

A  great  football  coach,  yes.  More  im- 
Ijortant,  a  truly  wonderful  man  filled 
with  msight,  dedication,  and  leadership 
without  peer. 

Be  was  admired  by  all  and  inspired 
those  who  came  to  leatn  under  his  tute- 
lage. 

Vince  Lombard!  made  his  mark  upon 
our  world  and  achieved  successes  that 
will  remain  as  tremendous  recollections 
for  all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  Join  the  many  friends  across 
the  country  in  expressing  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Lombardi  and  her  grieving  family. 

My  prsiyers  go  for  his  everlasting  hap- 
piness In  Heaven. 


AIRPLANE  HIJACKINGS 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
community  cannot  continue  to  allow  it- 
self to  be  blackmailed  and  intimidated 
by  international  airplane  hijackings. 

There  are  a  number  of  nations  which 
share  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
in  this  situation.  Nations  which  are  doing 
little  if  any  thing  to  control  those  within 
their  borders  from  these  acts  of  piracy. 
^  It  may  well  be  necessary  for  the  In- 

O  .  temational  Federation  of  Airline  Pilots 
**  Association  to  declare  a  boycott  of  the 
Arab  sutes  and  demand  that  landing 
rights  be  refused  to  those  airlines  serving 
Arab  countries. 

I  fully  realize  the  inconvenience  that 
such  action  may  cause  to  the  many  who 
have  need  to  travel  to  Arab  countries. 
But  there  is  little  choice  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

One  American-flag  aircraft  already 
has  been  destroyed  at  the  Cairo  Airport. 
Three  aircraft,  a  British.  Swiss,  and 
American,  are  parked  on  the  desert  In 
Jordan  and  threats  have  been  made  to 
destroy  them.  But  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance, Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  about  300  airline  passengers 
of  many  different  nationalities  who  are 
being  held  as  hostages  ond  who  have 
been  threatened  with  death  by  the  Pal- 
estine guerrillas  if  their  demands  are  not 
met. 

The  issue  is  not  racial,  religious,  or 
national.  The  issue  is  one  of  decency  and 
humaneness. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this  morn- 
ing contains  an  article  depicting  the 
concern  of  a  number  of  Philadelphia's 
citizens  and  their  turning  to  prayer  at 
this  time  of  crisis. 

I  Include  the  article  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Phojuklpuia  Jews  Raixt   in   Pbaveb.  Dx- 

MAND  Woiuji  Halt  Puuct 

(By  Andrew  Wallace) 

Sounding  alarms  on  n  ram's  horn  and 
chanting  In  suppUcatlon.  Jews  of  Philadel- 
phia    began     an     around-the-oloclc     vigil 


Wednesday  nouu.  praying  for  the  safe  return 
of  180  hostages  held  capUve  by  Palntlnlan 
guerrillas. 

£ven  as  they  began  the  solemn  wait  near 
Che  Monument  to  the  Six  Mlllloo  Jewish 
Victims  of  Na£l  Oppre^lun  at  17th  and  the 
Parkway,  they  learned  that  yet  another  air- 
liner, with  lu  crew  and  passenger.'.,  had 
fallen  prey  to  the  air  pirates. 

For  them  the  threat  was  deeply  felt  and 
personal.  Jerome  Kaplan,  president  of  the 
Greater  PliUadelphlu  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress — who  was  with  his  wife 
and  son  on  the  El  Al  airliner  the  guenlllfts 
tried  to  hijack  over  London  on  Sunday — 
was  there  to  tell  of  the  ordeal 

LITTLE  la  «»*»» 

Nearby,  Ura.  Sylvia  Sllovltz  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Weisberg.  sisters  of  Rabbi  Menachem  Raab. 
whc«e  wife  and  five  children  are  among  the 
capUvee.  received  the  sympathy  of  the  45 
Jews  who  took  pan  In  the  ceremony. 

They  have  heard  Uttle,  they  admitted, 
except  that  the  hostages  were  being  fed  and 
are  allowed  to  sometlmea  leave  the  plane, 
stranded  In  the  JordarUan  desert,  for  short 
periods  of  time. 

Those  attending  were  not  critical  of  the 
tJ.a.  role  in  working  to  free  the  captive*. 
■They  are  doing  eU  that  is  possible,"  Mm. 
SUovltz  said. 

Offlclals  of  Jewish  agencies,  along  with 
city  Councilman  Oeorge  SchwartE.  freely  ex- 
pressed their  auger  at  the  terrorists  and  an- 
nounced plans  to  try  to  move  the  Unlt«d 
States  ta  take  direct  action  to  halt  the  wave 
of  hijackings. 

PAATNESS  tK   CBIWT? 

SchwarU  read  what  he  termed  the  "guts" 
of  a  resolution  he  plans  to  introduce  Thurs- 
day In  City  Council,  memorialising  Congress 
and  the  President  and  demanding  govern- 
ments and  Airlines  to  "declare  a  boycott  of 
the  Arab  states  and  to  refuse  landing  righu 
to  Arab  planes  and  those  airlines  serving 
Arab  countries." 

Failure  to  do  so,  he  warned,  "makes  these 
governments  and  alrUnes  partners  m  these 
criminal  acu." 

Kaplan  said  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urging  "the  Immediate  ceasatlon 
of  all  American  commercial  flights  to  any 
Arab  coimtrles  which  allow  plane  hijackers 
to  operate  from  thelx  territory." 

"COWARDLT  TACTICS" 

Theodore  R.  Mann,  president  of  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  Council,  spoxuor 
of  the  vigil,  contended  the  "cowardly  liar- 
barlo  tactics  employed  by  the  terrorists  must 
not  be  tolerated." 

Nearby,  one  man  argued  that  the  nation's 
Jews  should  Immediately  march  on  the 
White  House  to  demonstrate  lor  more  con- 
crete action. 

At  the  fringe  of  the  group  was  Rabbi  Har- 
old Novoseller  and  a  small  contingent  from 
the  Jewish  Defense  League,  whose  leader. 
Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  threatened  earUer  to 
retaliate  In  kind  to  Arab  terrorist  attacks. 

Rabhl  Novoseller  warned  that  the  terror- 
ists "wUl  suffer  the  consequences"  If  harm 
Is  done  Jews  or  non-Jews. 

"Was  It  an  eye  for  an  eye?"  ha  was  aalcad. 

"It's  two  eyes  for  an  eye,"  he  replied. 


THE  WAVE  OF  TERRORISM  NOW 
SWEEPING  THE  WORLD  WAS 
FIRST  DESIGNED  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AT  THE  TRICONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS  IN  HAVANA,  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsonaga).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  Uie  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PncmsKi),  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wave 
of  terrorism  now  sweeping  the  entire 
world  was  flrst  conceived,  designed,  and 
developed  at  the  Tricontmental  Congress 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  January  2-14, 
1966.  with  more  than  600  top  Communist 
leaders  from  IJ2  countries  on  three  con- 
iments — Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Americas, 
in  attendance. 

This  prophetic  meeting,  which  received 
practically  no  attention  from  the  world 
press  at  the  time,  was  organized  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 
draw  up  a  blueprint  for  a  new  technique 
of  coordinated  Communist  aggression  by 
exporting  the  same  kind  of  subversion 
and  terrorism  first  developed  by  the  Vtet- 
cong  m  South  Vietnam  to  all  of  the  82 
nations  represented  in  the  Congress  on 
the  three  contments. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  hijacking 
of  aircraft,  for  kidnapings  of  diplomatic 
officials,  for  assaults  on  embassies,  bulld- 
mgs.  and  other  installations.  Uie  burn- 
mgs  and  lootings,  the  subversion  against 
established  institutions  of  government, 
and  the  use  of  terror  is  not  Just  some- 
thing that  is  a  coincidental  happening 
throughout  the  world. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
trap  mto  which  the  United  States  was 
pulled  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East,  when  we  naively  agreed  to  sponsor 
a  cease-fire,  is  part  of  the  running  con- 
spiracy flrst  developed  m  Havana,  Cuba. 
4',i  years  ago.  anti  now  being  method- 
ically carried  out  throughout  the  world. 
There  must  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  in  the  most  violent 
diplomatic  deceit  when  it  misled  the 
United  States  Into  believing  that  some- 
how, peace  can  be  foimd  in  the  Middle 
East  through  a  cease-fire. 

The  Soviet  Union  never  intended  to 
support  the  cease-fire  and  tn  order  to 
completely  wreck  it,  tlie  Communist-in- 
spii-ed,  trained,  and  armed  Palestinian 
terrorists  hijacked  four  aircraft  to  create 
an  international  crisis. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  past  due 
when  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
Ujiited  States,  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  should 
be  asked  to  leave  this  country,  for.  In- 
deed, he  has  been  an  architect  of  the 
most  brutal  kind  of  deceit  ever  prac- 
ticed in  diplomatic  circles. 

Dobrynin  should  be  declared  persona 
non  grata  because  on  two  major  occa- 
sions, he  has  flagrantly  deceived  both 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  and 
former  Secretary  Dean  Rusk.  Both  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  President  Kennedy  have 
been  victims  of  Soviet  treachery  re- 
flected by  Dobrynin. 

It  was  Dobrynin  who.  in  pursuit  of  the 
blueprint  worked  on  in  Cuba  4\<!  years 
ago  for  world  rebellion,  subversion,  and 
terrorism — firat  assured  the  American 
State  Department  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  support  a  cease-flre  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  helped  write  the  cease-flre  order 
in  which  the  Soviets  agreed  not  to 
change  their  military  status. 

It  was  not  but  a  few  hours  after  the 
cease-flre  annotmcement  that  Soviet 
technicians  were  moving  SAM  2  and  3 
missiles  into  an  offensive  position  with- 
in 15  to  18  miles  along  the  Suez,  cate- 
gorically In  violation  of  the  oease-flre 
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agreement  Itself.  While  all  thix  was  go- 
ing on.  with  V-i  flights  dutliully  record- 
ing this  Soviet  deceit,  Dobyrnln  was 
sweet-taUong  the  State  Deiurtment 
about  the  Soviet  Unions  peaceful  in- 
tentions. 

This  was  the  same  Ambassador  Dobry- 
lUn  who  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
violent  deceit  against  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1962  when  he  tried  to  persuade 
the  late  President  not  to  believe  there 
were  Soviet  missiles  aimed  at  the  United 
States,  even  though  our  own  U-2  recon- 
naissance flights  over  Cuba  produced  in- 
disputable proof  of  their  presence  as 
offensive  missiles. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  the  administration  can 
no  longer  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  grim 
lealities  of  Soviet  infamy. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask,  "Are  we  again 
being  hoodwinked  and  bamboozled  by 
Soviet  treachery  and  surrender  in  the 
Middle  East?" 

It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  recall  here 
the  infamy  of  the  Soviets  In  their  mas- 
sacre of  15,000  allied  soldiers  in  the 
Katyn  Forest:  or  when  they  triggered  off 
World  War  n  with  the  infamous  Rlbben- 
trop-Molotov  agret^nent:  or  when  they 
plunged  180  million  people  from  Lithua- 
nia. Estonia,  Latvia.  Poland,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovoltia,  and  Bulgaria 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  after  World 
War  n  through  their  false  promises  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

No  one  In  their  right  mind  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  treachery  of  the  Soviets 
during  any  of  these  episodes.  They  are. 
obove  all.  a  tragic  reminder  ol  e  scope 
of  Communist  hypocrisy  and  should 
serve  as  warnings  that  we  ore  again 
witnessing  another  Munich:  this  time 
in  the  Middle  East,  with  Israel  as  today's 
victim  of  Soviet  infamy. 

One  perhaps  could  try  to  understand 
the  imprudent  wishfulness  of  this  ad- 
ministration that  somehow  problems  of 
the  world  will  go  away  and  everything 
will  return  to  normalcy.  But,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  becoming  most  dlfBcult  to  under- 
stand our  President,  when  It  was  Mr. 
Nixon  who  rose  to  fame  and  ultimately 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  his  hard  line  against  Soviet 
deception  and  intrigue. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Richard 
NUon  who  became  the  great  disciple  of 
warnings  against  Soviet  infamy  and  why 
is  the  President  today  giving  into  the 
obviously  bankrupt  advice  of  career  peo- 
ple in  the  State  Department,  whose  rec- 
ord of  failures  literally  paralyzes  the 
sensitivities  of  man's  values. 

This  Nation  has  a  right  to  ask  what 
has  changed  to  moke  Mr.  Nixon  to  be- 
lieve that  some  how  or  other,  the  Soviet 
threat  Is  any  less  today  than  it  was  20 
years  ago  when  he  soimded  the  first 
clarion. 

The  Soviets  have  kept  the  world  in  a 
state  of  constant  turmoil  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n. 

First,  in  their  barbaric  oociqiatlon  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe:  and  sec- 
ond, their  unbroken  record  of  deceit  and 
intrigue  against  Institutions  of  freedom, 
starting  with  the  clvU  war  in  Greece, 
which  Communists  fomented  with  the 
full  blessings  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 


cause the  Soviets  wanted  access  to  the 
Mediterranean,  through  Korea,  thix>ugh 
Vietnam,  and  now  the  Middle  East. 

At  what  point  is  the  administration 
and  the  American  Nation  going  to  real- 
ize the  scope  of  Soviet  treachery? 

At  what  point  will  we  realize  the  So- 
viet Embassy  right  here  in  Washington 
is  the  nerve  center  for  terror  and  sul>- 
verslon  in  this  entire  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  today  stands  as  a 
partner  in  guilt  tor  what  is  happening 
in  the  Middle  East  because  our  own  gov- 
ernment was  foolish  enough  to  rely  on 
the  deceit  of  Dobiynin  and  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  Israelis,  most  reluctantly,  agreed 
to  the  cease-fire  knowing  full  well  that 
the  Soviets  never  Intended  to  make  good 
on  their  pledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  only  the  Is- 
raelis who  truly  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  Soviet  conspiracy.  It  is  a  tragedy 
of  our  times  that  a  mighty  nation  like 
the  United  States  can  be  forced  to  con- 
cede to  the  Infamy  of  Soviet-Arab  ter- 
rorists, while  tiny  little  Israel,  with 
slightly  more  than  2  million  people.  Is 
the  only  nation  courageous  enough  to 
stand  up  to  Russia's  brutal  aggression. 

The  terrorism  that  we  see  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  today  is  part  of  Moscow's  grand 
design  to  create  enough  turmoil  in  the 
Arab  world  so  that  Russia's  own  Soviet 
Muslims  can  move  in  and  t&ke  over  those 
countries  as  similarly  Soviet-trained 
agents  took  over  the  captive  naUons  of 
Europe- 
Communism  breeds  on  dlsiinity  and 
this  is  the  Soviet's  main  weapon  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that 
Soviet  pilots  were  being  lued  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  that  statement  was  denied. 

A  few  days  later,  it  had  to  be  cooflrmed 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence. 

I  sold  the  Soviet  Union  was  recruiting 
Soviet  Muslim  from  the  provinces  of 
Azerbaijan.  TadJistan,  Turkman,  and 
other  Soviet  Republics  that  contain  large 
elements  of  Muslim  populations  In  Rus- 
sia and  training  them  for  duty  in  the 
Middle  East, 

This,  too,  was  first  denied  but  is  now  a 
proven  fact. 

The  scope  of  Soviet  treacbeiy  Is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Moscow 
Is  too  smart  to  try  to  destroy  the  deep 
roots  of  Muslim  religion  in  Arab  States 
by  attempting  to  turn  those  states  Com- 
munist. No,  the  Soviets  are  too  smart 
for  that  and  know  that  the  long  years 
of  history  are  against  such  a  plot.  And 
so,  instead,  the  Soviets  ore  Infiltrating 
Soviet  oriented  Muslims,  trained  in 
Moscow,  and  sending  them  Into  the  Arab 
states  for  ultimate  take  over  of  those 
countries. 

What  an  enormous  tragedy  that  Arab 
leaders  cannot  understand  that  achieve- 
ment of  Soviet  goals  In  the  Middle  East 
would  mean  the  hammer  and  sickle 
would  fly  above  the  Kiiaba  stone  In  Mec- 
ca and  the  wailing  wall  In  Jerusalem, 
and  that  Lenin's  portrait  would  appear 
above  the  Holy  Sepulchre  In  Jerusalem. 

The  United  States  has  not  lifted  a 
flnger  to  expose  this  brutal  aggression  or 
against  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  has 


methodically  rearmed  the  Arab  States  to 
wage  war  against  Israel. 

The  terrorist  organizations  now  room- 
ing the  Middle  East — holding  hundreds 
of  Innocent  victims  hostages,  engaging 
in  most  violent  sabotage  and  terrorism — 
are  armed  with  Soviet  weapons. 

Where  is  the  voice  of  outrage  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  these  hijackings 
and  terrorism  now  sweeping  the  world? 
Moscow's  only  comment  Is  that  it  gives 
their  Arab  allies  s  bad  image  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  folly  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Join  in  a  denunciation  of  these  tactics 
when  the  record  now  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  is  master- 
minding and  conducting  this  orchestra- 
tion of  violence  sweeping  the  world. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  free  world — Russia 
will  not  stop  this  terrorism  until  the  iiJti- 
mate  goal  of  overthrowing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  achieved  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Havana  Manifesto  which  was 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Triconti- 
nental  Congress. 

Even  though  600  Important  Commu- 
nist leaders  from  82  nations  of  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  the  Americas  attended  the  Tri- 
continental  Congress,  It  was  the  Soviet 
Union  who  was  the  chief  architect  over 
this  grand  design  for  the  destruction  of 
freedom. 

I  warned  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  in  1866  of  the  brutal  tactics 
against  freedom  that  were  being  de- 
veloped in  Havana.  I  warned  against 
this  wave  of  terrorism  now  sweeping  the 
world. 

But  the  sophisticated  press  chose  to 
ignore  these  warnings  and  even  the  New 
York  Times,  which  prides  itself  on  be- 
ing the  chronicler  of  world  affairs,  gave 
nothing  more  than  sparse  coverage  to 
the  Tricontinentol  Congress. 

The  rest  of  the  world  media  literally 
ignored  it. 

The  Tncontinental  Congress  met  the 
first  2  weeks  of  January  1966.  in  the 
Havana  Hilton  Hotel,  now  called  the  Ha- 
i-ana  Libre,  which  was  declared  off  lim- 
its for  the  public  and  press. 

Leaders  of  the  Congress  sold  their 
time  table  colled  for  full-scale  terror- 
ism and  subversion  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  by  1970.  They 
sold  it  would  take  them  4  years  to  prop- 
erly train  enough  guerrilla  leaders  who 
would  mastermind  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism on  the  three  continents  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  including  the 
United  SUtes. 

Our  Central  Intelllgency  Agency 
monitored  the  entire  proceedings,  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  uncanny 
how  closely  the  time  table  for  terrorism 
and  subversion  worked  out  in  Havana  is 
now  being  carried  out  throughout  the 
world. 

The  belligerent  tone  of  the  Tricon- 
tinental  Congress  was  set  by  Cubon 
President  Dortlcos  in  his  inaugural 
speech  on  January  4  when  he  demonded 
the  "overthrow  of  the  United  States." 

He  proclaimed  that  "the  right  as 
well  OS  the  duty  of  the  people  was  to  an- 
swer armed  violence  of  imperialism  wltb 
ormed  revolutionary  violence." 
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The  tone  of  the  entire  conference  was 
against  the  United  States  and  Its  involve- 
ment In  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  number  of  speeches  were  made  de- 
scribing in  detail  terror  tactics  being 
tested  by  the  Vlelcong  in  South  Vietnam 
with  assurances  that  if  these  tactics  suc- 
ceeded against  South  Vietnam,  they 
should  be  used  in  the  82  nations  marked 
for  rebellion  by  the  Trlcontlnental  Con- 
gress. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  with 
headquarters  in  Havana,  Cuba  "to  unite, 
coordinate,  and  Impel  the  revolutionary 
struggle  against  North  America." 

Pedro  Medina  Sllva,  chief  of  the  pro- 
Communist  Venezuelan  guerillas,  was 
named  as  chairman  of  the  permanent  or- 
ganization. The  Trlcontlnental  Congress 
urged  increased  ellorts  In  preparing 
cadres  for  guerillas  and  subversive  activ- 
ities. 

Our  Intelligence  shows  that  Pldel  Cas- 
tro has  converted  many  of  the  obsolete 
Soviet  missile  sites,  abandoned  by  the 
Russians  for  more  modem  installations, 
into  guerilla  training  camps,  and  a  num- 
ber ol  new  camps  have  been  constructed. 
There  are  now  43  camps  In  Cuba 
equipped  to  train  10.000  activists  a  year 
to  be  guerillas  and  terrorists;  experts  In 
sabotage  and  espionage.  The  basic  train- 
ing period  lasts  4  months  with  longer  pe- 
riods for  sr>eclal  categories. 

The  mom  Uctlcs  being  Uught  in  the 
43  camps  include  sabotage  against  all 
Yankee  interests  throughout  the  world. 
In  order  to  get  crowds  sufficiently 
aroused  for  mob  action,  heavy  emphasis 
is  placed  on  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  pro- 
test marches,  meetings,  and  broad  scale 
denunciations  of  American  personnel  as 
well  as  embassies  throughout  the  world. 
Kidnaping  of  American  diplomats  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  deteriorating  American  influ- 
ence abroad. 

In  the  United  States,  mass  murder  of 
policemen  is  being  encouraged  as  the 
most  effective  weapon  for  a  complete 
breakdown  of  law  enforcement  ma- 
chinery. 

When  a  guerrilla  candidate  arrives  In 
Havana  through  .secret  means,  he  is  care- 
fvilly  questioned  on  all  possible  targets 
in  his  community  for  sabotage  or  sub- 
version. 

Castro's  fishing  fleet,  financed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  especially  useful  for 
bringing  guerrillas  to  Cuba  and  rein- 
nitrating  them  back  to  their  home  coun- 
try after  their  training. 

One  of  tlie  most  frequent  routes  to 
Cuba  is  Mexico. 

Throughout  the  Trlcontlnental  Con- 
gress and  now  in  the  training  centers,  it 
has  teen  clearly  apparent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  so  much  interested  in  In- 
spiring established  Communist  leaders  of 
the  nations  participating  as  It  is  in  pro- 
viding direct  support  to  new  guerrilla 
leaders. 

Soviet  support  of  facilities  for  training 
guerilllas  in  Cuba  should  open  American 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  present  wave  of 
terrorism  and  subversion  In  America  Is 
Soviet-Inspired  and  Soviet-financed. 


The  Paris  publication,  Le  Monde,  one 
of  the  few  newspapers  to  provide  any 
coverage  of  the  Tricontlnental  Congress, 
gave  iis  our  best  hint  why  Moscow  had 
chosen  at  Havana  to  throw  its  weight 
behind  guerrillas,  rather  than  behind 
hardened  Communist  Party  leaders, 
when  Its  correspondent  stated  that  the 
Tricontlnental  Congress  "was  clearly 
aimed  at  getting  results  in  direct  action, 
and  more  precisely,  in  armed  action." 

In  other  words.  Moscow  does  not  want 
to  risk  losing  Its  hard  corps  CommurJst 
leaders  In  subversion  and  terrorism,  so 
Instead  It  finances  guerrilla  activities  who 
obviously  are  expendable  to  the  Com- 
munists after  their  usefulness  has  run 
its  course. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  own  mind 
that  much  of  the  terrorism  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  America  today  is  being  ex- 
ported from  Cuba. 

There  Is  ample  proof  that  the  Black 
Panthers  are  being  used  by  Cuban- 
trained  guerrillas  In  their  terror  cam- 
paigns very  much  as  other  organizations 
are  being  used  in  carrying  out  terror 
campaigns. 

Recently.  Huey  P.  Newton,  defense 
minister  of  the  Black  Panthers,  told  a 
Cuban  publication  that  his  group 
plaimed  to  study  terror  tactics  being 
Uught  In  Cuba. 

He  showed  partioilar  Interest  in  the 
revolutionary  methods  developed  by 
"Che"  Guevera,  but  said  his  group  was 
also  Interested  In  techniques  for  sabo- 
tage developed  by  Castro,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
Mao  Tse-timg,  and  the  Angola  terrorists 
In  Palestine. 

Newton  was  in  Cuba  while  out  on  bond 
awaiting  trial  in  Oakland.  Calif. 

Newton  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  tjeing  indoctrinated  In 
Cuba  after  the  Tricontlnental  Congress 
The  stream  of  activists  going  to  Oiba  to 
harvest  sugarcane  is  yet  further  proof. 

The  daUy  El  Olobo  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
said  editorially: 

WliEt  tooli  placfl  In  Bavmna  wu  not  a  oon- 
ferenca  but  a  conspiracy  reunion,  the  dftnger 
of  whlcli  IJ  BO  dear  that  only  s  bUnd  pereon 
fails  to  Me  It.  Once  more  tbe  sinister  aliadow 
or  aubveraton  begins  to  cover  tbe  eontlnent. 

The  Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  declared 
that  "except  for  the  Soviet  missiles  In 
Cuba,  no  event  threatens  more  danger- 
ously the  territorial  and  political  Integ- 
rity of  our  continent." 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  to  this  day,  a 
wall  of  silence  continues,  and  the  Com- 
mimists  advance  in  their  bizarre  plan  for 
world  subversion. 

In  a  page  5  story  about  the  Trtcoatl- 
nentol  Congress,  the  New  York  Times 
stated  that  "Cuba  Is  to  become  a  center 
of  anti-United  States  activities  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

On  March  28,  1966,  the  very  distin- 
guished Barrens  magazine  observed  that 
a  wall  of  silence  has  kept  most  Americans 
from  learning  the  truth  about  Havana 
even  though  the  Tricontlnental  Congress 
was  momentous  news. 

Barrons  reported: 

Wltb  monouthic  unity  worthy  of  Stalin 
blnuelf,  tlie  leaders  of  the  glolMU  communist 
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conspiracy    m   eOect   declared   war   on    tbe 
Weetem  Hemispbere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  wanted  to  listen 
in  1966,  Just  as  nobody  wanted  to  listen 
when  the  first  reports  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre were  announced  in  1944:  just  as 
nobody  wanted  to  listen  when  the  Soviet 
Union  methodically  pushed  180  million 
people  behind  the  iron  curtain  In  1945 
and  1946:  Just  as  nobody  wanted  to  listen 
when  the  Soviet  Union  proclaimed  Its 
first  Brezhnev  doctrine  last  year  after 
storming  Into  Czechoslovakia:  lust  as 
nobody  wanted  to  listen  when  the  Soviet 
Union  moved  her  fiect  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  started  to  force  the  US. 
Sixth  Fleet  out  of  those  waters:  Just  as 
nobody  wanted  to  listen  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  great  skill,  rearmed  aU  of 
the  Arab  states  and  declared  her  deter- 
mination to  destroy  Israel  and  drive 
America  out  of  the  Middle  East;  Just  OS 
nobody  listened  when  we  announced  the 
anpea ranee  of  Soviet  pilots  In  Egypt:  Just 
as  nobody  has  listened  as  we  made  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the 
latest  attempt  toward  a  ceasefire  in  the 
Middle  East  by  installing  offensive  mis- 
siles along  the  Suez. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
of  this  Nation's  very  existence.  Never  has 
this  Nation  been  more  seriously  threat- 
ened with  complete  and  total  isolation 
from  without,  and  with  barbaric  terror- 
ism and  subversion  from  within. 

Can  we  marshal  the  forces  of  the  world 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  monstrous 
assault  and  conspiracy  against  freedom? 

Will  this  administration  stand  up  and 
let  the  American  people  know  the  full, 
ugly  facts  of  Soviet  treachery,  and  in- 
deed, will  we  have  the  coiirage  to  docu- 
ment the  ease  against  Russia  m  the 
forum  of  world  opinion? 

All  of  man's  conflicts  have  been  the 
result  of  a  miscalculation.  We  Americans 
must  ftate  our  case  fully  so  there  wfll  be 
no  miscalculation  that  we  will  not  Idly 
dt  by  and  watch  our  freedom  destroyed 
by  Soviet  deceit,  treachery,  terror,  and 
subversion. 


LIBERAL  OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA  POL- 
ICY 'WILL  ALLEVIATE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND FUEL  CRISIS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolan»>  , 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  winter 
approaches,  we  are  being  advised  daily  by 
stories  in  the  news  media  of  an  Impend- 
ing fuel  oil  crisis  that  threatens  the 
Northeastern  States,  and  we  are  receiv- 
ing complaints  from  constituents  on  the 
splrallng  costs  of  currently  available  fuel 
oU. 

The  Impending  shortages  and  In- 
creased costs  of  fuel  oil  are  attributoble 
to  varied  and  complex  factors  which  seem 
to  have  coalesced  into  the  prospective 
Northeast  fuel  oil  crisis  for  the  197(K71 
winter  season. 

Among  these  factors  are  the  current 
Mideast  crisis,  the  Suez  Canal  blockage, 
ruptiire  of  a  crude  oil  pipeline  in  Syria, 
Libyan  demand  for  crude  ofl  price  In- 
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creases,  shortages  of  jumbo  tankers  tor 
the  long  journey  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
around  Afrlcas  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Atlantic  ports,  an  aUiiost  insatiable  de- 
mand for  oil  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  necessity  for  low-sulphur 
content  oil  to  meet  the  new  and  string- 
ent American  antiair  pollution  stand- 
ards. 

The  result  is  that  New  Englanders  are 
paying  a  higher  price  for  oil  now.  and 
they  face  the  prospect  of  paying  exorbi- 
tant and  unreasonable  prices  this  win- 
ter If,  Indeed,  they  can  obtain  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  needed  during  the  comlne 
frigid  seasons  for  the  heating  of  homes, 
schools,  hospitals,  institutions.  Indus- 
tries, and  for  the  production  of  electric- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  ar«  to  avoid  an  oil 
crisis  this  winter.  I  feel  the  Government 
must  take  action  now  to  relax  the  strin- 
gent oil  import  quotas  and  the  Defense 
E>epartment  should  release  some  of  its 
reserve  and  unused  quotas  for  oil  im- 
ports Such  action  would  guarantee  New 
Englanders  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
heating  oil  and  help  to  force  down  prices. 
I  have  urged  the  President  to  consider 
these  actions,  and  Include  a  copy  of  my 
telegram  to  the  White  House  with  my 
remarks: 

President  RlCHAgo  M  Nzxoit. 
Tli€  White  Home. 
WB.^htngton.  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  you  order  Interior  Secre- 
tary Hlckel  and  Defense  Secretmry  Laird  take 
Immediate  steps  that  would  assure  home- 
DTTien;  and  Industrie.^  In  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  of  adequate  fuel  snpplle.^  at 
reasonable  prices  during  the  coming  frigid 
winter  season  I  BUgg«it  this  can  lie  accom- 
plished by  further  liberalizing  the  mandatory 
Import  quotas  on  No  2  fuel  oil  and  the  emer- 
cency  release  of  Defense  Department  oil 
quota  reserves.  ShortsKea  of  resldiial  oU  and 
coal  supplies  has  forced  Industries,  Instltu- 
uons.  and  utilities  to  seek  No.  3  home  heat- 
ing fuel,  alao  m  short  supply  because  of  Mld- 
Ea.st  crisis  and  shortage  of  Jumlw  tankers  to 
m^ke  lone  voyage  around  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  East  Coast  ports  due  to  Suez  Canal 
closure.  The  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  relieve  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  of  this  unjust  burden  on 
their  comfort  and  their  pockettxwka.  The 
mandatory  Import  controls  on  home  heating 
oil  are  artificial  and  arbitrary.  Existing  lack 
of  flexibility  In  their  administration  server 
no  legitimate  national  purpose,  but  merely 
constitutes  an  unjust  and  Inequitable  dis- 
crimination against  millions  of  Americans  In 
the  Northeast.  If  these  proposals  are  not  Im- 
plemented to  alleviate  the  fuel  oU  crisis,  the 
alternative  will  be  nil  rationing  and  price 
controls  for  New  England  this  winter. 

1&>WAKD  P    BOLAJVD. 

Membrr  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  published  In  the  Sep- 
tember 6.  Springfield  Sunday  Republi- 
can entitled  "Fuel-Short  Region": 
Ptrrt-SBOBT  RxotoH 

What  may  have  been  regarded  m  the  past 
as  a  po'ltlcal  agitation  for  lower  fuel  oU 
prices  In  the  Northeast  has  emerged  as  some- 
thing quite  different.  It  Is,  obviously,  not 
political  and  not  a  matter  of  cheaper  fuel. 
The  objective  U  fair  treatment  for  con- 
sumers In  the  New  England  region,  who  face 
a  shortage  of  heating  oU  at  any  price. 

In  the  first  of  three  regional  hearings  by 
the    Qovernor's   Emergency    Commlaslon   at 


Springfield's  city  hall  Thursday,  public  of- 
ficials from  the  western  counties  colored  the 
fuel  picture  blaok.  Prices  are  rising  sharply 
as  supplies  become  scarce.  It  was  reported- 
Industrial  heating  oil,  on  which  much  of 
the  area's  electric  power  supply  depends.  Is 
In  particularly  short  supply.  Natural  gas 
shortages  are  a  problem  for  some  Industries. 

Bttt  the  pressure  la  also  on  home  heating 
oil,  the  price  of  which  has  gone  up — and 
which  reportedly  la  being  used  by  some  sup- 
pliers to  thin  the  heavier  Industrial  oil. 
The  prospect  of  fuel  rationing  Ic  the  com- 
ing winter,  to  say  nothing  of  power  brown- 
outs, is  disturbingly  real. 

Basically,  the  problem  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween  the  Interests  of  the  domestic  oU  pro- 
ducers, who  have  been  supported  generally 
by  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  adminis- 
trations, and  the  New  England  states,  which 
have  no  oU  refineries  or  gas  supplies  of  their 
own  and  are  remote  from  the  production 
areas.  The  cost,  and  sometimes  the  Inade- 
quacy, of  trarsporiatlon  has  long  been  re- 
flected In  the  high  prices  New  Englanders 
have  had  to  pay  for  fuel — and.  Indirectly,  for 
steam-genersted  electric  power. 

Hopes  of  remedying  the  price  Inequity  rose 
a  couple  of  years  ago  when  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Corp  announced  plans  to  buUd  a 
refinery  at  Machlaaport,  Me.,  wblch  would 
process  Imported  crude  oil.  But  It  was  nec- 
esftiry  for  the  state  of  Maine  to  apply  for 
federal  authority  to  estabUah  a  free  trade 
:£one  In  that  state  to  free  the  Imports  of 
customs  UmltalloQs.  Also,  the  company 
needed  permission,  under  the  federal  oil  Im- 
port quota  program,  to  receive  shipment  of 
foreign  crude  oil.  Neither  application  has 
succeeded. 

The  entire  proposal  was  fought  strenu- 
ously by  the  domestic  oU  Industry,  which 
cited  "national  security"  aa  one  reason  to 
protect  the  home  market  against  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  Another  reason  was  that 
the  development  of  yet-untapped  oil  reserves 
In  this  country  should  be  encouraged. 

Wtille  the  administration  h»s  given  Up 
service  to  abandonment  of  the  11-year-old 
oil  Import  quota  system — and  indeed  seemed 
ready  to  replace  It  with  a  stepped-up  tariff 
program — the  picture  changed  abruptly  In 
mld-Augti£t.  The  key  was  the  position  of  the 
President's  oil  policy  committee,  wblch  first 
recommended  replacement  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem, then  reversed  Itself — apparently  on  the 
strength  of  "national  security"  In  the  Ught 
of  the  Middle  East  sltuKtion. 

iTtae  Department  of  Interior,  reporting  on 
a  study  done  for  It  a  year  ago,  said  that 
with  removal  of  the  quotas  the  United  States 
could  store  ample  all  for  emergeucy  pur- 
poses at  much  lees  coet  to  the  nation  than 
accrues  from  enforcement  of  the  quotaa  The 
cost  to  Americans  t)ecauBe  of  the  quotas  was 
estimated  at  IT  bUllon  to  (8  bUUon  an- 
nually. ) 

For  now,  the  only  apparent  hope  of  a  fair 
deal  for  New  England  oU  users  is  the  pres- 
sure that  can  t>e  brought  on  Congress  and 
the  administration  by  public  groupa.  such 
as  Oov.  Sargent's  Emergency  Energy  Com- 
nusslon  and  the  Massachuaette  Consumera' 
OouncU.  by  the  tegloa'a  own  U.S.  senators 
and  representatives — and  by  private  Individ- 
uala  and  organiaatlons  tbrougiiout  the  re- 
gion. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE    KINGDOM 
OF  SWAZILAND 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  MlclUgan  I  Mr.  Dices),  is 
recognized  lor  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  King- 
dom of  Swaziland  attained  Its  Inde- 
pendence on  September  6,  1968,  after  70 


years  of  British  administration.  It  Is  a 
small  landlocked  counti^  surrounded  by 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese controlled  Mozambique,  50  to  60 
miles  inland  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Swaziland  is  a  noniacial  constitutional 
monaixhy  tiith  a  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing economy.  Its  people  pride  themselves 
on  their  colorful  cultural  traditions  and 
the  development  of  their  country  as  a 
modem  nation.  King  Sobhuza  n  haa 
been  on  the  throne  for  almost  50  years 
and  Is  much  beloved  by  the  people, 
Swazl-Unlted  States  relations  are  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  our  policy  to  assist  the 
coimtrs'  wherever  possible  in  its  orderly 
and  progressive  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment Having  visited  Swaziland  In 
August  of  1969, 1  have  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Its  problems  and  promise.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  House  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  King  Sobhuza  II 
and  the  Swazi  people  on  tlie  second  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  and  offer 
them  my  good  wishes  for  continued 
progress  and  prosperity. 


THANK  YOU.  CAPT.  JOHN  PRIDDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pbeter) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  hijackings  show  us 
how  easily  the  web  of  our  Interrelated 
technology  can  be  broken  by  the  guer- 
rilla tactics  of  a  few  evil  men.  The  hi- 
jackings even  raise  the  question  of  man's 
capacity  to  survive  his  own  technology. 

In  the  spreading  disorder,  in  the  com- 
plicated technology  of  our  world,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  find  man  surviving,  not 
through  any  great  feats  of  teclinology, 
but  through  acts  of  simple  human  char- 
acter and  courage. 

An  example  of  this  Is  Uie  conduct  of 
Capt.  John  Priddy.  the  pilot  of  the  Pan 
American  747  Jumbo  Jet  which  was  re- 
cently hijacked  to  Cairo  and  there  de- 
stroyed. 

I  have  a  sfiecial  interest  in  Captain 
Priddy  not  Just  because  he  is  from  North 
Carolina — all  of  us  In  North  Carolina  are 
proud  of  that— 4)ut  because  my  son  was 
a  passenger  on  the  hijacked  plane.  His 
life  and  those  of  the  other  187  passengers 
literally  depended  on  the  skill  and  steady 
courage  and  character  of  Captain  Prtddy. 

The  skill  was  considerable.  He  landed 
the  plane,  at  night,  at  both  Beirut  and 
Cairo  without  having  a  flight  book  for 
either  airport.  He  negotiated  the  takeoff 
of  the  plane  from  Beirut  from  a  runway 
never  designed  for  the  huge  Jumbo  Jets. 
All  of  this,  plus  8  to  10  hours  of  steady 
flying,  was  done  with  a  cocked  pistol  at 
his  head.  Yet  his  voice  In  his  announce- 
ments to  the  pa-ssengers  never  betrayed 
the  least  tension  or  fear  but  was  always 
confident  and  reassuring  and  tmder  per- 
fect control.  At  Beirut  he  left  the  cockpit 
and  strolled  the  aisles,  steadying  the 
passengers. 

This  perfect  control  was  maintained 
under  the  nightmare  conditions  of  the 
final  emergency  abandonment  of  the 
plane.  Almost  200  people  scrambled  oS 
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the  plane  In  I'i  minutes.  In  the  night- 
time, sliding  down  steep  chutes  from  a 
height  equivalent  to  a  two-story  house, 
to  be  greeted  by  automatic  weapons  lire 
and  tracer  bullets  streakmg  the  night. 
When  the  party  led  by  Captain  Priddy 
reached  a  bus,  the  Egyptian  driver, 
whether  through  terror  or  design,  refused 
to  drive  the  bus  away  from  the  plane  to 
the  airport.  Captain  Priddy  took  the 
drivers  seat  with  most  passengers  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  bus  to  avoid  the  gun- 
fire and  drove  it  to  safety. 

That  there  has  been  no  major  mid-air 
disaster  as  a  result  of  hijacking  can  be 
credited  partly  to  good  luck  but  mainly 
to  the  high  level  of  training  given  the 
pilots  and  crews  of  our  airlines  for  such 
emergencies.  The  stewardesses  in  this  In- 
stance once  again  performed  magnifi- 
cently, as  they  have  in  other  recent  emer- 
gencies. Our  comedians  have  created  an 
unfair  image  of  stewardesses  tn  this 
country  as  Just  pretty  "coffee,  tea.  or 
milk  •  dolls.  But  In  the  crunch  they  have 
proved  to  be  made  not  of  plsistlc  but  of 
iron. 

Captain  Priddys  attractive  wife  was  a 
passenger.  She  was  taking  her  first  flight 
on  a  Jumbo  jet.  oliserving  her  husband's 
office  and  working  conditions  like  other 
wives.  Her  bravery  was  another  steady- 
ing force,  and  at  Cairo  she  took  charge 
of  sending  messages  to  the  passengers' 
families. 

Captain  Priddy  summed  it  all  up  in  his 
moving  farewell  talk  to  the  passengers  as 
they  were  flying  back  from  Rome  to 
America.  As  well  as  my  son  recalls  it.  he 
said: 

We  live  In  a  crazy,  violent  world  and  per- 
haps we  have  gained  a  deeper  tmderstaadlng 
of  It  because  we  have  come  so  close  up  to  It. 
We  have  learned  the  importance  of  working 
together  and  the  Importance  of  unity.  I  hope 
you  will  mull  over  the  experiences  ol  the  past 
34  hours  in  your  minds  and  wlU  always  re- 
member what  saw  us  through  It.  I  have  been 
flying  for  SO  years  with  Pan  Am  and  can 
truly  say  that  this  is  the  best  group  of  pas- 
sengers  I  have  ever  had.  Thank  you  for  all 
you  did.  Ood  ble^  and  God  speed. 

To  you.  Captain  Priddy,  on  behalf  of 
vour  passengers,  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives and  friends,  I  say  as  sincerely  as  I 
know  how:  Thank  you. 

All  of  us  are  thinking  of  those  pas- 
sengers now  In  the  desert  of  Amman,  and 
their  relatives  and  loved  ones,  and  hop- 
ing their  Captain  Priddys  win  see  them 
through. 


NAVAL  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  PRO- 
GRAM—INTEGRATION BY  THE 
NUMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rasick)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  rare 
exception,  the  military  bases  in  our 
country  are  under  attack  from  within 
and  without.  The  weapon  of  assault  is 
exploitation  of  racial  differences  in  the 
man. 

Well-intentioned  solutions  and  efforts 
by  the  military  bureaucrat*  and  top 
brass  are  traditional  military.  Those  In 
command  do  not  seek  the  cause — are  not 


allowed  to  evaluate  the  real  problem,  and 
consequently  pursue  as  an  only  solution 
what  they  have  been  trained  to  do;  that 
is,  command  and  discipline. 

Typical  of  the  naive  lack  of  under- 
standing In  explosive  racial  relations  In 
our  mllitarv  forces  was  the  ExecuUve  or- 
der by  President  Nixon,  ordering  the 
Navy  goal  of  a  fully  Integrated  work 
force.  It  makes  Uttle  difference  to  the 
top  echelon  receiving  such  an  order 
whether  lie  force  floats  or  sinks,  fights, 
or  Is  effective — It  must  be  racially  Inte- 
grated, even  If  it  destroys  the  morale  and 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  entire  force. 

To  Illustrate  the  absurdity  to  which 
one  commander  has  proliferated  his 
command  In  order  to  maintain  a  good 
efficiency  report — of  which  racial  inte- 
gration of  his  command  Is  a  priority — I 
refer  to  a  proposed  area  directive  of  the 
Naval  Training  Center  at  Balnbridge. 
Md. 

In  the  proposal,  responsibility  for  ac- 
tion includes  maintaining  contact  with 
commtmity-action  organizations  such  as 
NAACP. 

Additionally,  under  "Needed  Imple- 
mentation action  "  Is  mentioned  train- 
ing courses  "One.  Sensitivity  training  to 
increase  imdcrstandlng  of  and  empathy 
for  the  equal  opportunity  program." 

A  brief  review  of  this  naval  "upward 
mobility"  proposal  would  suggest  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  breakdown  In  mil- 
itary discipline  is  that  those  with  the 
responsibility  to  command  are  not  given 
the  authority  to  exercise  their  leader- 
ship positions. 

Perhaps  those  who  seek  do-gooder  so- 
lutions to  tmnatural  problems  would  do 
well  to  study  the  military  tragedies  ol 
the  Russian  Army  first  without  officers, 
then  with  ideological  political  leaders 
and  finally  with  the  dual  command  of  a 
combat  leader  and  a  commi.'isar.  Or  then 
too.  we  might  remember  the  problems 
created  in  the  German  Army  when  Hit- 
ler assigned  to  each  Werhmact  com- 
mander an  8S  or  Nazi  officer  to  assure 
that  officers  and  men  were  properly  In- 
doctrinated in  the  basic  goals  of  the  Ger- 
man Reich. 

If  our  military  leaders  are  not  soon 
given  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a 
first-rate  fighting  force,  regardless  of  do- 
gooder  walllngs  and  racial  differences, 
who  can  say  how  long  before  someone 
suggests  a  member  of  the  NAACP — a 
wblteman's  showcase  for  control — serve 
as  a  staff  officer  to  every  command  and 
that  the  commander  not  be  permitted  to 
speak,  write  or  command  until  after  his 
orders  and  operation  plans  have  been  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  his  staff  race  In- 
doctrination ofBcer  and  fovmd  free  from 
"racial  Implications." 

At  some  future  date  perhaps  one  of 
our  great  national  leaders  will  dare  sug- 
gest that  by  separating  our  troops  Into 
units  according  to  race  they  would  not 
only  remove  the  constant  agitation  of 
racial  differences  but  could  Instill  com- 
petition and  pride  where  suspicion  and 
unrest  now  prevail. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  served  In 
the  military  who  still  feel  that  the  gool 
of  every  branch  of  our  military  should 
he  first  and  foremost  an  effective  fight- 


ing force.  To  be  otherwise  constitutes  a 
deviation  from  the  constitutional  man- 
date to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  Balnbridge 
consolidated  affirmative  action  program 
follows  my  remarks : 

NsvAL  TaMNiHo  clDrnm. 

Balnbridge.  Kd. 
OOMNTCBAIN/AREAOORD  inatructlon 
12713. 

From:  Commander.  Naval  Tnuung  Cemtar. 
Balnbridge.  Md. 

To :  Dlatrlhution  List. 

Subj:  Balnbridge  Consolidated  Affirmative 
Action  Program. 

Ret-  (a)  SecNav  Notice  ia718  of  8  Mar  1970: 
Ibl  COMNTCBAIN/AREACORD  IN8T 
i2713.a  of  27  Mar  1970. 

End;  (1)  Balnbridge  Consolidated  Affirma- 
tive Action  Program. 

1.  Purpose.  To  distribute  a  new  Balnbridge 
Consolidated  Affirmative  Action  Program. 

2.  Baekfro^ind.  Eiecutlve  Order  1147S.  is- 
sued by  President  Nlion  on  »  August  1989. 
called  for  a  revltaiiaatlon  of  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Plans  designed  to  assure  full  realization 
of  equal  employment  opportimltles  In  the 
Federal  Government.  Responding  to  this  and 
orher  high  level  Implementing  directives, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  promiUgated 
reference  (a)  which  contAlna  the  Navy-wide 
plan  of  action.  This  later  directive  requires 
the  revision  of  local  Affirmative  Action  Plans 
consistent  with  Navy  requirements  w  achieve 
rapid  progress  toward  the  Navy  goal  of  a 
fully  Integrated  work  force. 

3.  Action.  Enclofiure  (i)  outlines  the  new 
local  plan  and  indicates  action  Items  to 
achieve  progress  toward  goals  discussed  In 
reference  (b).  Addressees  should  make  every 
effort  to  take  action  on  designated  Items 
vltbln  available  funds,  ceilings  and  other 
resources. 

KKQtnSZMKNTV    FOB    JJTiaMATIV*   ACTIOK 
OimER   K.O.    11478 

I.  Organisation  an6  rexoureea 

A  General  Kequlrement.  Sufficient  man- 
power resources  to  carry  out  the  program 
must  be  provided  and  all  commands  and 
other  organizational  units  and  ail  levels  wltll- 
In  those  organizations  need  to  be  assigned 
specific  reeponslbiilty  and  authority  for  KBO. 
The  rolls  and  Interrelatlorishlpa  of  the  EEO 
and  Pereonnel  Director  and  staff,  line  and 
staff  managers  and  super^-lsora,  unlonj.  and 
rank-and-file  employees  must  l>e  spelled  out. 
B.  GondiUooa 

I,  An  organisation  that  Is  consistent  with 
current  BEO  progiam  requirements  already 
exists.  This  includes  the  Area  Coordinator  to 
provide  the  one  Navy  approach,  and  ConaoU- 
dated  EBO  Committee  with  representation 
from  all  organizations  to  aaaure  organiza- 
tional Input  to  action  plans,  a  Domestic  Ac- 
tion Officer  who  serves  as  the  EEO  Coordi- 
nator, staff  technical  advisors  on  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Office  sUff  and  coimselors  for  the 
informal  discrimination  complaint  procedure. 
These  sBSlgnmenta  arc  all  on  a  "collateral 
duty"  bafils  with  no  additional  manpower  re- 
sources aUocated.  Consequently  the  extra 
supporting  workload  (staff  studies,  statistical 
data,  directives  writing,  investigations,  en- 
forcement, etc.)  essentially  falls  to  the  Itafl 
of  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  which  U  al- 
ready hard  pressed  to  aooompUah  ita  b»l4o 
Job. 

3.  WllUe  the  organization  Is  current  the 
directives  establishing  it  and  assigning  re- 
sponsibility are  not.  Several  are  In  existence 
that  should  be  combined  to  Implement  the 
entire  EEO  program  including  organizaUon, 
responalblUtleB.  goals  and  action  required  to 
accomplish  goals. 

C    Needed  Implementing  .4ctlon 

Formulate  an  area  directive  wltli  Joint 
concurrence  of  all  commands  through  mem- 
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bersblp  on  th«  OCGEO.  Directive  canceling 
all  others  on  sutojoct  would  est&bu&h  Bain- 
bridge  position  u  unqualified  support  to 
Vavy  policy  oS  a  FuUy  Integiated  Work 
Potce".  The  directive  would  assign  specific 
respoiulblltty  and  authority  and  define  the 
rotlfi  and  InterrelaUonahlps  of  the  Center 
Comnstander  as  Area  Coordinator.  Command- 
ing Offlcera.  CCEEO.  Domestic  Action  Officer. 
Director  of  Civilian  Personnel  and  Counaelors 
;lf  appropriate ».  The  directive  should  note 
that  all  phases  of  personnel  activity  are  sub- 
ject to  EEO  considerations:  that  an  afflrma- 
tlve  action  plan  will  be  developed  and  pub- 
lished aa  a  separate  document  providing  spe- 
cific goals  to  be  used  by  all  in  achieving  Navy 
policy  objective,  i.e..  full  integration,  in  mak- 
ing personnel  decisions,  such  as  whom  to  se- 
lect for  a  vacancy,  whether  to  redesign  a  po- 
sition for  employment  at  a  lower  level  to 
permit  competition  by  deprived  minorities, 
where  to  concentrate  leadership  resources  to 
motivate  and  achieve  greater  participation  In 
traming  activities  that  wlU  help  develop  ml- 
Dorlttea.  etc.  Additionally  the  need  for  alloca- 
tion of  full  time  manpower  resources  to  EEO 
functions  should  be  determined. 

D.  Responslbiliii/  for  Action. 

Action :  Area  Directives.  Responsibility : 
CFO— AecompUsbed  Target  Dote :  March 
1970. 

Action:  Numerical  Goals.  Responsibility: 
CPO — AccompUahed.  Target  Date.  March 
1970. 

Action:  Full  Time  Social  Objectives  Action 
Ofl&cer.   BespottslbUlty:    Center  Commander. 
Tarset  Date:   Fiscal  Tear  1971. 
//.  Rerruttment 

A.  General  Requirement.  Continuing  "re- 
cruiting relationahipa"  with  colleges  hft\ing 
mostly  minority  or  women  students,  and 
with  minority  groups  and  women  on  other 
camposes,  ought  to  be  established.  Similar 
links  might  be  forged  with  profeaalenal  ao 
detiee  and  other  sources  of  candidates  for 
technical,  professional,  and  management 
level  positions. 

B.  Condirton.  The  Balnbrtdge  work  force 
Is  predominantly  clerical  with  the  majority 
of  new  hirea  at  GS-a  level.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, recruiting  relattonslilps  with 
local  high  school  campuses  which  are  a!) 
fully  Integrated  are  of  prtnxary  concern 
Continuing  links  with  colleges,  profesalonal 
and  technical  accletles  would  therefore  be 
redundant.  Schools,  churches  and  local  mi- 
nority organizations  are  kept  fully  Informed 
of  Balnbrtdge's  employment  needs  on  a  cur- 
rent and  continuous  baals.  This  includes  an 
active  local  high  school  contact  program  to 
assure  that  our  predominately  clerical  hiring 
needs  are  met.  Through  this  program,  every 
local  high  BCtMci  has  taken  advantage  of  "on 
campus"  testing  for  Federal  jobs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, very  adequate  clerical  registers  of 
ellglblea  are  maintained  by  the  Civil  Service 
Camrolaslon.  Interagency  Board  for  Mary- 
land. 

C.  Heeded  Impl^rmenting  Action.  Becniit- 
meat  practices  are  In  many  waya  the  founda- 
tion of  an  effective  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram. All  recruitment  practices  should  be 
reviewed  to  Insure  that  minorities  in  the  re- 
cnUtment  and  retention  area  are  on  notice 
regardinc  Job  opportunities.  As  a  minimum. 
review  and  improve  "recruiting  relatlon- 
ahlpa"  with  local  high  schools,  minority  or- 
ganizations Including  NAACP  and  churches; 
develop  further  the  use  of  minority  employ- 
ees (already  on  the  rolls)  in  referring  minor- 
ity applicants:  and  asaure  that  these  sourcce 
are  continuously  advised  of  Job  openlnga  and 
filing  procedures. 

D.  ResponsiitilUy  for  Action. 

Actton:  Review  and  adjust  recruiting  prac- 
Ucee.  Responsibility:  CCEBO/CPO.  Target 
date:  Continuing. 

Action:  Enlist  reo'ultment  aid  of  current 
minority  employees.  Re^xmatblllty :  CPO. 
Target  date :  Continuing. 


Action:  Encoiirage  more  Black  high  school 
students  to  follow  Business  study  prcgrams 
R^^ionstblllty:  CPO.  Target  date-  Continu- 
ing. 

Action:  Provide  leadership  for  and  partlct- 
pata  tn  community  actlvltle*  that  are  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  recruitment  of  minority 
workers,  lo-.  career  day,  Job  clinics,  work 
experience  programs  and  guidance  seminars. 
Heaponslbllity :  CPO.  Target  date:  Continu- 
ing. 

Action:  Maintain  contact  with  community 
action  organizations  auch  as  NAACP.  second- 
ary schools.  State  Employment  Service.  Such 
agencies  are  helpful  in  locating  Job  appli- 
cants, providing  general  employment  infor- 
mation and  assistance  in  completing  appli- 
catlooa  for  Federal  Employment  (SP  171). 
Responsibility:  CPO.  Target  date:  Contlnu- 
Ing- 

///.  Full  utataation  of  the  present  »MtU  of 
employees 

A.  GeneraJ  Requirement.  Agendea  should 
survey  the  existing  work  force  to  find  under- 
used or  unused  skills,  and  put  the  data  In 
a  "skllla  bank"  to  match  underutilized  em- 
ployees with  Job  openings.  They  should  alao 
insure  that  Job  quaUficatlons  requirements 
are  realistic  In  Umna  of  the  Jobs  to  be  done. 

B.  COTiditUm.  There  Is  no  underutllization 
at  Bainbrldge.  The  nature  ol  Balnhrldge 
Jobs  Is  generally  clerical  tn  the  lower  pay 
levels.  Because  of  this,  target  positions  are 
available  to  all  through  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  merit  promotion  program  from 
one  rung  of  the  occupational  ladder  to  an- 
other. There  are  some  with  unused  skills  but 
these  are  not  con&ldered  underutilized  b^ 
cause  the  skill  la  not  needed  at  Bainbrldge 
and  the  employee  Is  unwllllog  to  transfer  to 
another  Navy  or  Oovemment  agency  where 
the  skUl  Is  needed. 

C.  needed  Implevientlng  Action.  None. 
However,  the  nature  of  the  work  force  should 
be  watched  for  changes  In  this  condition. 

D.  Jle»pon*ibiHfv  for  Action. 

Action:    Realistic    Qualification    Require- 
ments. Responsibility:   Line  Otficlali/Super- 
rlsors/CPO.  Target  date:  Continuing. 
IV.  Enhancing  "upward  mobility" 

A.  General  Requirements.  Career  ladders 
should  be  construeted  so  that  underutlUzed 
or  talented  employees  can  move  up.  Career 
counseling  and  guidance  and  training  for 
lower  graded  employees  who  can  benefit, 
tbotild  be  provided.  Bo  should  "active  pro- 
grams to  communicate  meaningful  informa- 
tion" 

B.  Condition.  Again  reference  Is  mads  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  work  force  and  the 
fact  that  growth  opportunity  Is  limited  by 
its  very  nature.  Regardless,  positions  have 
been  redesigned  to  permit  entrance  at  lo^'er 
"^ead-ln"  levels  by  minorities  and^^en  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  qualified.  Su^Mequent 
to  qualification  and  performance  demonstra- 
tlon  such  employees  receive  "career  [»t>mo- 
tlons"  to  the  "full  performaooe"  level  of  their 
position.  Thereafter  such  employees  are  on 
their  own  to  compete  for  other  available  pro- 
motion opportunities.  This  same  approach  Is 
used  In  "blue  collar"  positions  using  "shop 
learner"  as  the  lead-in  level.  Employees  hav- 
ing difficulty  qualifying  for  these  reduced 
"lead-in"  levels  are  given  assistance  through 
special  on-ths-clock  coaching  and  such  other 
assistancs  aa  they  individually  desire  thru 
the  on-base  Center.  This  study  Center  Is  op- 
erated tn  conjunction  with  the  Cecil  County 
Board  of  Educstlon.  Harford  Junior  College, 
Cecil  Community  College  and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Among  the  development  courses 
available  are  Adult  Basic  Education  for  those 
with  less  than  8  years  education.  QED  pre- 
paratory studies  and  a  variety  of  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  courses  eatabUshed  to  meet 
work  force  demands. 

O.  NeeOed  Implementing  Action.  Tbe  laad- 
In  isT^** — Shop  Leamsr  Program  should  be 


expanded  to  provide  even  more  opportxinlty 
for  the  under  educated,  unskilled  and/or  in- 
experienced to  be  employed  tn  positions  that 
will  help  provide  the  foundation  for  further 
growth.  Several  expansion  possibilities  come 
to  mind,  namely  (1)  further  redesign  poel- 
tions  already  In  the  "lead-m  level"  program 
to  provide  a  greater  grade  spread  such  aa 
OS-l  A  OS-3  lead-lna  for  a  OS-^  full  per- 
formance position  rather  than  the  current 
OS-2  only  lead-in.  (3)  use  the  "Shop 
Learner"  approach  thru  helper  and  mechanic 
limited  tn  the  apprentice  able  trades  rather 
than  Itmlt  to  a  few  utility  plant  operating 
positions,  (3)  expand  study-center  operation 
to  Include  Cecil  VoTech  Center  or  tbs  Bar- 
ford  Collsge  VoTech  Center  to  Improve  (rain- 
ing capability  for  those  In  craft  or  vocattoaal 
training. 

In  expanding  this  program,  care  should  be 
exercised  in  its  admmtstratlon  to  sssure  s 
balanced  Intake  of  trainees  and  employees 
already  fully  qualified  for  full  perfort&ance. 
This  will  assure  oontlnutty  of  oo-the-Job 
tramtng  capability  and  preserve  the  work 
force  skill  level  necessary  to  assure  capacity 
to  do  assigned  work.  Some  formula  for  this 
balance  tnUke  might  he  used  such  as  1  out 
of  4  vacancies  tn  any  one  occupation  eould 
be  filled  by  a  trainee. 

D.  Responstbititj/  for  Action. 

Action:  Continue  emphasis  on  position 
management.  Train  supervisors  in  poalUon 
management  to  further  maximum  utilisation 
and  development  of  employee  capabilities. 
Responsibility:  Command/PMO.  Ta^t  date: 
Continuing. 

Action:  Encourage  and  publicize  Job  re- 
structuring actions  enabling  upward  mobility 
in  occupations  vrtth  concentration  of  minor- 
ity employment.  Responsibility:  Line  Offi- 
cials/Supervisors.  Target  date:  Continuing. 

Action:  Expand  use  of  the  "lead-ln  level" 
program.  Responsibility:  Line  Offlclais/8u|»eT- 
visors.  Target  date:  Contlntilng. 

Action:  Expand  use  of  Shop  Learner  and 
Increase  participation  of  minority  employees 
through  motivation.  Responsibility:  FWO. 
Target  date:  Continuing. 

Action:  Conduct  study  of  poealbtllty  of 
providing  vocational  training  through  Cecil 
Vocational  Technical  Center  to  Shop  Learn- 
ers. Responslbllltv:  CPO.  Target  date:  Sept. 
1970. 

Action:  Increase  motivation  of  under^du* 
cated  to  use  on-base  study  center  and  other 
growth  and  development  opportunities.  Re- 
sponsibility: Line  Offltials/SuperrlBon.  Tar- 
get date:  Continuing. 

V.  Supervfsort 

A.  Cteneral  Requirement.  Management 
training  courses  should  have  EEO  coverage 
Realistic  and  fair  criteria  for  evaltiatlng 
supervifiion  and  management  performance  in 
the  EEO  area  are  to  be  constructed,  and  those 
who  perform  well  by  these  standards  should 
be  rewarded. 

B.  Condfffon.  Management  training  coursea 
do  Include  EEO  coverage  including  the 
"Working  Effectively  with  People"  course 
which  Is  conducted  quarterly  and  "ClvUlan 
Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures"  wblcb  la 
conducted  at  least  annually. 

Criteria  for  evaluating  supervisory  effec- 
tiveness exists  In  the  form  of  "Supervisors" 
Personal  Obligations  in  the  EEO  Program". 
Artido  7ia.lA  of  the  Manual  of  CIvUlan  Per- 
Eonnel  Policies  and  Procedures,  However. 
there  Is  not  now  a  requirement  and  conse- 
quently they  have  generally  not  been  used 
to  evaluate  effectiveness  of  performance  of 
Bainbrldge  ofllclals  and  BUpervlaan.  More- 
over, there  Is  no  record  of  any  Bainbrldge 
supcTTiaor  or  official  having  been  recognised 
or  rewarded  for  exceptional  performance  in 
the  EEO  area.  On  the  contrary.  It  wotild 
seem  that  policy  statements,  supervisors  ob- 
ligations and  extensive  management  train- 
ing efiorts  have  had  little  poelttve  effect.  At- 
titudes toward  EEO  among  most  officials  and 
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BupsrvlBors  at  Bainbrldge  seem  passive  rather 
than  affirmative.  Generally,  there  seems  to 
be  no  firm  commitment  for  progress  toward.'* 
the  goals  or  objectives  of  this  National  social 
policy. 

C.  Needed  Implementation  Action.  EEO 
coverage  Included  In  management  training 
courses  discussed  In  B.  above  should  be 
draped  and  three  (3)  full  courses  instituted 
OS  follows: 

I.  Sensitivity  training  to  Increase  under- 
standing of  and  empathy  for  the  Eqtial  Op- 
portunity Program. 

a.  Civil  Service  Commission  EEO  Training 
Course  for  Supervlaors  to  stress  the  roll  and 
responslbUlty  of  supen'lsors  In  EEO  under 
Executive  Order  11478. 

3.  Local  EEO  Training  for  Supervisors  to 
outline  the  Bainbrldge  plan  for  Affirmative 
Action  and  supervisory  performance  require- 
ments thereunder. 

Tbo  "Supervisors  Personal  Obligation" 
needs  to  be  revised  and  reissued  as  EEO  pro- 
gram performance  standards  to  be  used  with 
othor  performance  standards  in  determining 
the  performance  effectiveness  of  officials  and 
supervisors.  A  specific  plan  of  action  needs 
to  be  developed  and  Implemented  to  assure 
that  supervisor  effectiveness  m  the  EEO  pro- 
gram is  determined  and  used  In  formal  fit- 
ness reports  or  performance  ratings.  When 
each  official  and  supervisor  is  required  to 
answer  to  the  consequences  of  his  EEO  per- 
formance effectiveness,  they  will  consciously 
work  toward  the  "full  Integration"  goal  of 
policy.  Each  must  be  completely  conunltted 
and  EBO  goels  and  objectives  must  be  a  part 
of  every  decision  baving  personnel  manage- 
ment implications.  Nothing  less  should  be 
acceptable  for  a  satisfactory  or  better  fit- 
ness report  or  performance  rating.  Of  course. 
thos«  who  perform  well  would  be  identified 
for  special  recognition  under  such  an  evalu- 
ation system. 

D.  Respor\sibility  for  Action. 
Action:  Revitalize  "Working  Effectively 
with  People"  Course.  Responalblllty :  Do- 
mestic Action  Officer.  Target  date:  Sep  1970. 
Action:  Formulate  Sensitivity  Training 
Plana  for  Supervisors  and  Management.  Re- 
sponslbUlty: CPO.  Target  date:  Oct  1970. 

Action:  Procure  services  of  CSC  to  train 
supsrvlaors  In  their  role  and  responsibility 
under  Executive  Order  1U78.  ResponslbUlty: 
CPO.  Target  date:  Jan  1971. 

Action:  Formulate  EEO  Program  perform- 
ance standards  and  evaluation  plsins  to  as- 
sure supervisory  EEO  effectiveness.  Respon- 
sibility: CPO.  Target  date:  Feb  1971. 

Action:  Formulate  supervisory  course  on 
local  Afllrmattve  Action  Plan  and  Supervisory 
EEO  performance  requirements.  Renponsi- 
blllty:  CPO.  Target  date:  Jim  1971. 

Action:  Formulate  plans  to  recognize  spe- 
cial EEO  accomplishments.  Responsibility: 
CPO.  Target  date:  Apr  1971. 

V/.  LiaiMon  witK  community  effort* 
A.  General  Requirement.  This  includes  ac- 
tive support  of  local  open  housing  efforts. 
a-sslstance  to  employees  for  whom  lark  of  ade- 
quate housing  Is  a  barrier  to  getting  Jobs, 
cooperation  with  local  ofllclals  to  improve 
transportation  between  work  sites  and  resi- 
dential areas,  cooperation  with  groups  seek- 
ing to  set  up  day  care  centers  for  children  of 
employees  or  applicants,  and  assistance  to 
colleges  and  high  schools  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  to  develop  criteria 
"which  relate  to  the  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral poeltlona." 
B.  Condition. 

1.  Open  Jioueing.  Bainbrldge  Is  providing 
more  than  "support  to  local  efforts."  As  a 
DoD  aotlTlty  Batnt»1dge  has  played  and  con- 
tinues to  play  a  major  leadership  role 
through  the  continuing  DoD- wide  action 
program  designed  to  preclude  dlacrlminstlon 
■gainst  T>qX>  pereotmel  in  housing  aa  well  as 
pubUo  HeommodatloDS.  Housing  is  general- 


ly not  a  barrier  to  getting  Jobs  at  Bain 
bridge.  The  kind  and  level  of  Jobs  available 
usually  only  attract  local  candidates.  How- 
ever, the  occasional  transfer  from  other 
geographic  locations  requires  vigilance.  The 
fact  that  the  DoD  program  operates  at  Bain- 
brldge primarily  for  military  personnel  as- 
Bures  Its  availability  for  dvlUans  when 
needed. 

2.  rronsportation.  No  public  tran^mrta- 
Uon  system  exists  between  Bainbrldge  as  a 
work  Bite  and  the  multitude  of  resldentlBl 
areas.  While  a  bus  franchise  exists,  Its  own- 
ers have  been  unable  to  operate  It  profitably. 
As  a  consequence  car  pools  and  "share-the- 
rlde"  ftchemae  are  es&enUal.  Since  these 
schemes  are  quite  adequate  and  generally 
preferred  by  the  work  force  transportation 
does  not  seem  to  be  Impediment  to  EEO 
goals. 

3.  Day  Care  Centers.  Bainbrldge  operates 
Its  own  day  care  center  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers.  While  It  Is  not  used  extensively 
by  civilian  mothers.  It  Is  available  and  used. 

4.  Azsistance  to  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 
The  Bainbrldge  work  force  Is  predominately 
clerical  and  consequently  has  virtually  no 
need  for  a  college  program  related  to  the 
requirements  of  Bainbrldge  positions. 

High  School  or  less  meets  adequately  the 
requirements  of  most  positions.  An  active 
local  high  school  contact  program  la  main- 
tained and  through  this  program  every  local 
high  school  has  taken  advantage  of  "on 
campus"  testing  for  Federal  Jobs.  As  a  con- 
sequence very  adequate  clerical  registers  of 
ellglbles  are  maintained  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  TAB  for  Maryland  Thus  far  edu- 
cational inadequacies  related  to  poaitlon  re- 
quirements have  not  been  apparent. 

C.  Needed  Implementing  Action.  None  as 
long  aa  present  level  of  activity  continues. 
CPO  Is  responsible  for  recommending  new 
activity  at  such  t\me  current  efforts  no  long- 
er meet  needs. 
Vtl.  Program  evaluation  and  progress  report* 

A.  General  Reqvirem.ent .  A  census  of 
minority  employees  in  all  grade  levels,  oc- 
cupations and  organizations  should  be  taken. 
Results  must  be  assessed  and  the  program 
evaluated  at  regular  Intervals. 

B.  Cortd*r*on.  Census  of  minority  employ- 
ees are  taken  at  least  annually  to  determine 
progress  towards  EEO  program  goals.  Re- 
sults are  used  by  management  to  adjust 
programs  as  necessary  to  assure  progress. 
Census  reports  are  usually  accomplished  aa 
a  rwult  of  directives  from  higher  authority 
which  will  be  discontinued  since  this  date 
has  been  computerized.  However,  these  de- 
tails will  generally  not  be  available  for  In- 
dividual command  use  requiring  nxanual 
means  to  be  continued  locally. 

C.  Needed  Implementing  Action.  Present 
action  seems  adequate  CCEEO  may  wish  to 
evaluate  progress  more  frequently  than 
annually. 

D.  ResponsiJ}Uity  for  Action. 

Action:  Develop  statistics  annually  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  use  by  the  CCEBO 
as  a  means  to  measure  progreaa  toward  BEO 
goals  and  deSdendea  in  Affirmative  Action. 
Responsibility:  CPO.  Target  date;  July  1971. 
vnt.   Procesjting   discrimination   oompUtints 

A.  General  Requirement.  Sufficient  num- 
bers of  EEO  counselors  and  complaint  In- 
vestigators should  be  appointed  and  trained, 
end  organizations  should  make  provialons  for 
disciplinary  action  where  investigation  of 
complaints  of  discrimination  reveals  dis- 
criminatory action  by  supervisors 

B.  Condition.  EBO  counselors  have  been 
appointed  and  trained  and  are  operating  as 
part  of  the  complaint  processing  procedure. 
Procedures  for  processing  complalnu  have 
recently  been  promulgated  and  current  in- 
formation is  posted  on  all  official  bulletin 
boards. 


C.  Needed  Implementing  Action.  None. 
This  requirement  has  been  Implemented 
in  full.  Counselors  need  the  contmued 
support  and  cooperation  by  all  eexwdaUy 
management. 


THE  C-5  GALAXY  NOW 
OPEItATIONAL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  RECoao  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Air  Force's  C-5  Galaxy  Is  now  flying 
strategic  cargo  missions  Into  both  Europe 
and  the  Pacific.  Including  Vietnam. 

The  aircraft  is  the  newest  one  In  the 
Air  Force  inventory  and  the  largest  In 
the  world.  It  Is  proving  to  be  every  bit  of 
the  aircraft  It  was  designed  to  be — a  re- 
liable Jet  transport  with  a  tremendous 
capability  for  the  movement  of  heavy 
and  outsized  cargo. 

The  Initial  Pacific  flight  was  on  sched- 
ule throughout  its  10-day.  21.550-mUe 
mission.  It  originated  at  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base.  S.C,  on  July  3,  and  stopped 
for  brief  periods  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 
"Del.,  and  Travis  Air  Force  Bajse,  Calif. — 
where  future  C-6  squadrons  are  to  be 
located — before  heacUng  into  the  Pacific. 

The  C-5  stopped  at  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base.  Hawaii :  Andersen  Air  Base.  Guam ; 
Clark  Air  Base,  Philippine  Islands:  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam;  Kadena  Air  Base. 
Okinawa;  and  Yokota  Air  Base.  Japan. 

By  July  13,  when  the  aircraft  re- 
turned to  Charleston  via  Elmendorf 
AlT  Force  Base.  Alaska,  It  had  airlifted 
varying  amounts  of  military  cargo  be- 
tween destinations — Including  83,000 
pounds  which  was  off-loaded  in  Vietnam. 
Computed  on  a  cube  basis,  the  118.000- 
pound  load  hauled  between  Alaska  and 
Charleston  would  have  required  the  serv- 
ice of  about  four  C-141  Starllfters. 

While  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
this  first  flight  was  the  airlift  of  oppor- 
tune cargo.  It  also  provided  orientation 
and  training  for  the  groimd  crews  who 
wIU  fuel,  service,  and  maintain  the  air- 
craft during  its  regular  Military  Airlift 
Command  operations. 

Huge  crowds  gathered  at  each  of  the 
points  where  the  C-6  touched  down  In  Its 
maiden  Pacific  fUght.  More  than  100.000 
persons  Inspected  the  gigantic  airplane 
during  that  trip  despite  the  fact  that  in 
each  location  the  craft  was  cm  the  ground 
for  minimum  time. 

It  Is  natural  that  the  aircraft  would 
stimulate  Interest  and  pride  among  serv- 
icemen and  other  Americans  at  these  for- 
eign ports  and  it  Is  also  natural  that  the 
C-5  would  generate  prestige  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  among  the  foreign  nationals 
who  see  it.  After  all.  It  requires  the  area 
of  a  football  field  to  park  with  its  247.8- 
foot  iMigth  and  its  wing  span  of  223  feet 
The  cargo  compartment  alone  is  121  feet 
long.  19  feet  wide  and  13*6  feet  high — 
big  enough  to  park  six  transcontinental 
buses.  The  C-5*s  tail  reaches  66  feet  in 
the  air— the  equivalent  of  a  six-story 
building. 

The  first  C-6  flight  to  Europe,  similar 
in  mission  to  the  Pacific  trip,  departed 
Charleston  on  July  24.  the  same  day  that 
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the  second  operational  flight  to  the  Pa- 
cific returned.  In  Europe,  the  airplane 
stopped  at  Rhein  Main  Air  Base,  Ger- 
many; Lakenheath  RAP  SUtlon.  Eng- 
land; and  Torrejon  Air  Base.  Spain.  It 
flew  back  to  the  United  SUtes  on  July 
28.  Once  again,  the  C-5  delivered  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  cargo  af  well  as  giv- 
ing ground  crews  in  Europe  their  first 
chance  at  what  will  soon  be  routine  serv- 
icing of  the  huge  aircraft. 

Military  Airlift  Command  crews  on 
these  first  historic  missions  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  the  aircraft's  performance 
throughout  the  flights.  Each  day  now. 
as  C-5's  log  more  hours  of  operation  In 
both  the  United  States  and  overseas  mis- 
sions, the  aircraft  Is  proving  It  can  per- 
form the  primary  military  mission  for 
which  It  was  Intended— the  safe  deploy- 
ment of  outslzed  and  heavy  military 
equipment  to  any  place  In  the  world  at 
Jet  speeds. 

Operational  flights  will  Increase  In  fre- 
quency and  number  of  bases  served  as 
more  C-S's  are  delivered  to  the  Solitary 
Airlift  Command.  And.  In  the  meantime, 
rigorous  tests  of  the  C-5  continue  by 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  by  the  Air 
Force — tests  to  prove  and  Improve  the 
systems  and  procedures — tests  to  give  the 
United  States  the  best  end  product  I  be- 
lieve theiie  tests  and  the  operational  mis- 
sions being  flown  by  Oen.  Jack  J.  Cat- 
ton's  fine  MAC  crews  will  also  serve  to 
dispel  much  of  the  criticism  which  has 
been  directed  toward  this  new  aircraft. 

In  its  deployment  role,  the  C-5  will  be 
teamed  with  the  highly  efficient  C-Ul 
Starlifters.  Together,  the  pair  will  give 
the  United  States  an  unprecedented 
strategic  airlift  capability  with  the  C- 
141's  carrying  combat  ready  troops  and 
small  vehicles  while  the  C-S's  transport 
the  massive,  outslzed  equipment  of  an 
Army  division. 

The  C-5  Is  designed  to  airlift  220.000 
pounds  payload  ui  der  emergency  condi- 
tions and  can  load  and  off-load  In  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes  through  Its  vlsor-nose 
front  and  rear  ramp.  In  fact,  it  can  load 
and  off-load  simultaneously.  Seventeen 
C-5's  could  have  done  the  10-mile  work 
of  the  318  aircraft  used  daUy  during  the 
Berlin  AirlUt. 

When  the  81  C-5's  are  in  the  Air  Force 
Inventory,  the  U.S.  strategic  airlift  pos- 
ture will  be  10  times  its  1961  capablUty. 
However,  even  with  this  impressive  In- 
crease, a  deficit  still  will  exist  in  our 
ability  to  meet  certain  emergency  contin- 
gency plans  for  this  decade. 

The  C-5  touched  down  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base,  Belleville.  HI.,  on  August  18 
on  an  operational  mission  to  pick  up  a 
C-5  simulator  for  the  training  of  pilots. 
The  simulator  Is  a  duplicate  of  the  cock- 
pit of  the  C-5.  It  is  outslzed  cargo  of  the 
type  only  a  C-5  can  carry.  Previously 
such  cargo  could  be  handled  only  by 
grouDd  transportation. 


ST     LOUIS    BANK   REDUCES    PRIME 
RATE;  PRESIDENT  NIXON  SHOULD 
JOIN  PLEA  TO  OTHER  B.^NK3  FOR 
LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 
<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricopd.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
urged  the  banking  commiinlty  to  face  up 
to  Us  res;Jonsibllities  to  the  American 
public  and  reduce  the  prime  lending  rate 
to  at  least  6  percent. 

Late  last  night.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  president  of  the  Southwest 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  annoimclng  an  Imme- 
diate reduction  in  Its  prime  lending  from 
8  toTi  percent. 

While  C-.ls  reduction  f.ills  far  sliort  of 
what  is  needed.  I  commend  the  Southwest 
Bank  of  SI.  Louis  for  responding  so  qulck- 
Iv  to  the  call  for  lower  interest  rates.  I 
hope  that  the  example  of  this  bank  will 
.set  off  a  chain  reaction  throughout  the 
banking  commiinlty  and  that  the  big 
banks  in  New  •york,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  vilU  be  announcing  similar  re- 
ductions in  the  next  few  days. 

Many  of  the  big  banks  are  embarrassed 
to  concede  the  bad  mistake  that  they 
made  in  late  1968  and  early  1969  when 
the  prime  rate  was  raised  six  times.  I 
hope  that  this  emlwrrassment  will  not 
prevent  the  big  banks  from  doing  what  is 
right.  With  unemployment  rising  well 
above  5  percent,  the  economy  is  desper- 
ately In  need  of  a  sharp  and  lasting  re- 
duction in  Intercut  rate's 

The  stock  market,  which  has  suffered 
massive  losses  during  this  high  Interest 
period,  also  desperately  needs  a  pro- 
longed period  of  lower  Interest  rates.  In 
hopes  that  Chase  Manhattan  and  other 
banks  would  respond  to  the  pleas  for 
lower  interest  rates,  the  stock  market 
conducted  a  brief  rally  yesterday.  That 
rally  was  a  firm  Indication  of  the  need 
and  the  strong  desire  for  lower  interest 
rates.  It  was  a  strong  Indication  that 
only  lower  interest  rates  will  restore  con- 
fidence In  the  stock  market. 

Yesterday.  I  wrote  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cha.«e  Man- 
hattan National  Bank,  urging  him  to  use 
his  leadership  among  the  money  center 
bankers  to  restore  sanity  to  the  econ- 
omy. I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  but  in  the  Interest  of  the 
American  consumer  and  the  entire 
economy.  I  hope  that  this  New  York 
banker  is  giving  serious  coiwlderatlon  to 
the  request. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Southwest 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  for  movins  quickly 
to  reduce  ite  interest  rates.  Undoubted- 
ly, this  bank,  along  with  others  across 
the  Nation,  will  be  able  to  further  reduce 
rates  If  Chase  Manliatun,  Bank  of 
America.  First  National  City.  Continen- 
tal Illinois,  and  similar  giants  of  the 
banking  Industry  reduce  their  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that 
economic  conditions  call  for  a  reduction 
of  the  prime  rate  to  at  least  the  6-per- 
cent level  existing  the  day  that  President 
Nixon  was  elected.  This  is  a  fair  bench- 
mark and  it  is  one  that  I  hope  both  the 
banks  and  the  Nixon  administration  will 
support.  Later.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
move  toward  even  lower  Interest  rates. 
Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  calling 
on  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  Kennedy  to  step  forward 
and  loin  my  call  for  a  reduction  In  the 
prime  interest  rate.  The  decision  Is  hang- 
ing In  the  balance  In  the  boardrooms  of 
the  large  banks  all  over  the  Nation.  A 
slight  nudge  from  the  President  and  his 
immediate  economic  advisers  can  bring 


the  American  people  lower  interest  rates. 
In  making  this  plea  to  the  President 
md  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  want 
to  submit  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers'  own  Infiation  alert  re- 
port as  supporting  evidence.  Time  after 
time,  this  report,  issued  on  August  1.  cites 
high-interest  rates  as  a  contributing 
cause  to  various  price  increases. 

Speaking  of  rising  costs  in  manufac- 
turing, the  report  says: 

Th©  largest  naea  were  recorded  in  net  in- 
terest lncre»M«  In  Intereet  costs  and  capital 
consumption  allocation  occurred  to  vtrtuaUy 
every  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  obvious  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  allow  for  at  least 
:\  two-point  reduction  In  the  prime  In- 
terest rate.  And  there  Is  no  Justification 
tor  a  delay  In  this  downward  push  to  In- 
terest rates.  The  President  has  the  full 
authority  and  certainly,  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility, to  bring  to  bear  the  Influence 
of  his  office  to  urge  the  banks  to  take  this 
very  necesssary  step. 

In  urging  the  big  banks  to  come 
around  on  the  Interest  rate  question,  the 
President  is  In  a  position  to  point  out  to 
the  bankers  that  the  Congress  has  given 
him.  in  Public  Law  91-151,  standby  credit 
controls.  The  President  can  point  out 
that  he  Is  In  a  position  to  trigger  this 
authority  If  the  big  banks  persist  In  their 
current  profit  bin^e.  The  proper  use  of 
•hi';  standby  authority  could  bring  about 
whatever  rollback  the  President  would 
desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  no  bank  or 
bank  apologist  will  come  forward  with 
the  Iden  that  interest  rates  must  be  kept 
up  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  profits. 
The  banks  hive  enjoyed  fantastic  profits 
during  the  Interest  rate  binges  of  1969 
and  1970  and  there  Is  every  evidence  of 
f 'U-ther  sharp  ini-reases  in  bank  earnings. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  follows 
bank  earnings  clo.-ely.  published  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  bank  profit  figures 
on  Tuesday.  September  8.  I  place  a  copy 
of  this  article  "Sharp  Oalns  In  Big  Bank 
Profits  Loom"  in  the  Record: 
Skabp  Oaiks  ih  Bta  Bakk  Psorrrs  Xmou 
(By  Ed  TyogI 
VPlien  stat«menu  of  the  countryl  major 
banks  roU  out  for  tbe  quarter  ending  this 
month  they  wlU  ehow  for  the  quarter  and  the 
i-lne  months  ending  Sept.  30  a  huge  expan- 
sion In  deposits — out  of  which  thanks  make 
'..:*anB  and  Investments — and  a  big  improve- 
ment In  bank  earnings  as  a  result  of  more 
InveBlmenu  but.  more  partlcxilarly.  Interest 
savings  through  repayment  of  expensive 
Eurodollar  borrowings. 

All  thU  wUl  reflect  the  beneficent  Influence 
unon  banks  of  the  expansionary  Federal  Re- 
nerve  poUCT  which  last  Feb.  10  replaced  a 
tight  and  reatrlcttve  policy. 

By  removing  Interest  celling  llmlta  on  bank 
lissues  of  certificates  of  deposit  matttrtng  la 
89  days  or  leas  last  June  the  Federal  Il«e«rv« 
Board  gave  the  banks  an  Immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  for  vast  sums  of  time  deposits 
ftt  Interest  ratee  which  ranged  down  re- 
cently to  below  7  per  cent.  Also,  since  June, 
through  open  market  operations,  the  Federal 
Reserve  created  large  additions  to  bank  de- 
mand deposits  by  buying  *3i  bUUon  of  gov- 
emmejit  securities 

BTo  Dcposrr  ostMS 

Since  the  banks  xtrere  allotwed  unreatrlcted 

sale  of  certificates  of  deposit  In  June  volume 

of  certificates  Issues  by  aU  the  country's  large 

commercial  banks  has  risen  more  than  97 
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bUUon  to  a  tout  of  •20.1  billion,  whtob  Is 
double  the  til  billion  tbey  had  outstanding 
Dec.  31. 

The  Increase  in  certificates  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  a  gain  in  total  time  deposits 
since  June  ol  $10  blUlon  and  a  gain  In  that 
Item  since  the  end  of  iseo  of  over  (13  blUlon. 
Domand  depaslts  of  all  large  banks  have 
changed  little  since  June  and  are  down  about 
$20  billion  from  the  end  of  last  year.  Total 
deposits  are  up  $10  billion  since  June  but  are 
still  $7  billion  below  the  total  of  last  year 
end.  a  period  In  which  deposits  normally 
Are  at  seasonal  peaks. 

EAKNiNo  jvasrra  siax 
When  banks  sell  certlflcatea  of  deposit. 
buyers  of  them  umially  draw  down  demand 
deposits  to  pay  for  them,  which  tends  to 
deflate  demand  deposits.  These,  however,  are 
replenished  both  by  Federal  Reserve  open 
market  operations  and  by  new  )oan.s  and  In- 
vestments banks  make. 

At  a  recent  date  total  earning  assets — 
loans  and  Investments — of  all  the  country's 
large  commercial  banks  showed  an  Increase 
of  over  $6  billion  from  June  34  levels  and  an 
Increase  of  about  $2.6  billion  since  the  end 
of  last  year.  The  principal  Increase  was  In 
Investments,  since  bank  lending  has  been  on 
a.  plateau  since  June  and  Is  actually  below 
the  level  of  la?t  December  on  an  unadjusted 
basis.  Most  of  the  increa^  In  investments 
has  been  In  government  securities,  thereby 
restoring  bank  liquidity,  but  so  far  this  year 
banks  hare  also  made  substantial  additions 
to  their  holdings  of  tax  exempt  securities. 
PATJNO  oiT  ccaoDOLuas 
At  a  recent  date  (Aug.  10)  all  large  com- 
mercial banks  had  reduced  their  borrow- 
ings of  Eurodollars  from  foreign  branches 
by  $1.4  blUlon  elnce  June  and  by  $1.8  bil- 
lion since  last  December.  In  this  period  the 
co«t  of  the  Eurodollars  has  declined  to  8 
percent  from  a  range  of  10  to  11  per  cent. 

^        The  7  per  cent  cost  of  certlflcstes  of  deposit. 

X  out  of  which  most  of  the  Eurodollar  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial savings  of  interest  paid  by  the 
banks  for  the  money  they  lend  or  Invest. 
Despite  the  large  payoffs  of  Eurodollars 
all  large  banks  stUl  ovre  $11.3  billion  to  their 
foreign  branches.  Meanwhile  the  foreign 
branches  have  continued  to  buUd  up  their 
own  deposits  to  new  records  and  while  they 
have  less  demand  for  them  by  their  head 
omces,  they  are  able  to  employ  the  funds 
profitably  In  making  Eurodollar  (or  other 
currency)  loans  to  European  borrowers,  no- 
table in  recent  weeks  to  Oerman  bank  cus- 
tomers. 

ETT^Cr  ON  PSOriTS 

It  is  the  combination  of  employment  of 
more  funds  In  earning  assets,  ind  the  sav- 
ing of  Interest  costs  on  money  previously 
borrowed  at  high  cost,  that  Is  going  to  re- 
sult In  a  considerable  turn  for  the  better 
m  bank  profits  during  the  current  quarter. 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  dismal  earn- 
ings previously  reported  for  the  second  1070 
quarter  and  the  six  months  then  ended. 

It  Is  too  early  to  estimate  how  much  prof- 
its for  the  third  quarter  will  exceed  those 
of  earlier  this  year  but  the  experts  are  guess- 
ing that  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept. 
30  profits  after  security  losses  will  run  some- 
where around  B  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
like  1969  period.  For  the  first  half  of  this 
year  many  large  banks  reported  profit  gains 
over  the  year  before  of  as  little  as  5  per  cent 
and  a  few  banks  actually  showed  a  decrease 
OS  compared  with  last  year. 

The  profit  trend  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  cut  In  the  banks'  prime  lending 
rate  to  7^  from  8  per  cent,  but  If  It  should 
come  It  will  be  loo  late  to  affect  materlsUv 
current  quarter  earnings. 

In  a  related  development  the  bank  stock 
firm  of  Keefe.  Bruyetta  ft  Woods,  Inc.  last 


week  distributed  a  monumental  "Bank  Stock 
Manual*  which  analyzed  the  banking  In- 
dustry In  depth,  while,  providing  a  historical 
record  of  virtually  all  facets  of  the  banking 
Industry  Included  In  the  manual  was  an 
finalyEl!!  which  showed  that  bank  stocks 
over  the  10  years  1969  outperformed  most 
other  stocks  as  Investments. 

For  example  In  the  10  years  the  Keefe 
bank  index  showed  a  99.5  per  cent  earnings 
pain  as  against  66.3  per  cent  for  Dow  Jones 
Industrials  and  79.7  per  cent  for  Dow  Jones 
utility  stocks:  the  gain  In  dividends  was 
95  per  cent  for  banks  against  63  8  for  In- 
dustrials and  69,7  per  cent  for  utilities.  Aver- 
age price  earnings  ratios  were  lower  for 
banks  than  for  the  other  two  groups  of 
stocks. 

As  to  market  record  the  per  cent  of  ap- 
preciation (mean  prices)  was  03  per  cent 
for  the  Keefe  bank  stock  Index  against  41 
per  cent  for  Dow  Jones  Industrials  and  37 
per  cent  for  Dow  Jones  utilities.  The  Keefe, 
Bruyette  ft  Woods  compendium  also  con- 
tains numerous  charts  and  tables  covering 
the   banking    business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  the  telegram  from  the 
Southwest  Bank  of  St  Louis  and  my  let- 
ter to  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Chase  Manhattan  National 
Bank: 

SEPrcMaca  9.  1970. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Path AK. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washin0on.  D.C.: 

Southwest  Bank  of  St.  Louis  has  reduced 
Its  prime  rate  from  8  to  7\4  per  cent  effec- 
tive immediately.  This  Is  Southwest  Banks 
second  reduction  in  prime  rate  this  year.  In 
.March  the  bank  was  the  first  In  the  middle 
west  to  reduce  Its  rate  from  8^  to  8  per  cent. 
We  believe  this  reduction  li  in  line  with  the 
recent  trend  in  Intereat  rates.  Southwest 
Bank  has  asaeta  of  approximately  67  million 
and  to  9th  largest  In  the  dty  of  St.  Louts. 
I.  A.  LoHO. 
President. 

COKCSESS    or    THE    UNtTCO    STATXS. 

HOUSE  or  Rkpokscktatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  9, 1970. 
Mr.  David  RocKTrEULO. 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Chase  Manhat' 
tan  Bank.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dkam  Mb.  Rociurcujx:  As  you  know,  sev- 
eral small  banks  have  announced  a  minor 
decrease  In  the  prime  interest  rate  In  recent 
days.  For  these  banks,  the  prime  rate  now 
stands  at  7Vs  '>.  one-half  of  a  per  cent  below 
the  prime  lending  rate  of  the  nation's  largest 
comnirrcial  banks. 

These  reductions  are  encouraging,  but  they 
are  far  too  smaU  to  have  any  real  impact  on 
economic  conditions.  More  importantly,  none 
of  the  large  t>anks  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  smaller  Institutions  and  this  fact  alone 
prevents  any  Improvement  in  economic  con- 
ditions nationwide. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  are  regarded  aa  a 
leader  In  the  banking  community  and  your 
statements  cnrty  great  weight  with  your 
colleagues  among  the  money  center  banks. 
Therefore,  I  am  calling  on  you  and  your  bank 
to  lead  the  way  to  a  sizeable  and  meaningful 
reduction  of  the  prime  lending  rate.  Just  as 
many  of  the  banks  have  followed  Chase  Man- 
hattan's lead  In  raising  interest  rates.  I  am 
!:ure  they  would  follow  your  action  in  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  prime  rate. 

For  some  reason,  the  large  banks  went  on 
what  I  consider  an  unnecessary  and  highly 
unfortunate  Interest  rate  binge  after  the 
election  of  Prceldent  Nixon  In  1968. 

I  am  sure  that  t^e  banking  community.  In 
Its  private  meetings,  now  reallBea  that  It  vent 
too  far  with  theee  mterest  rate  Inereaaea  In 
late  1968  and  the  early  months  of  1968.  The 


results  of  this  unforttinate  profit-taking  are 
Been  In  many  places  In  the  economy  today, 
most  notably.  In  a  sharply  depressed  bousing 
market  and  In  the  unemployment  figures 
which  have  now  soared  above  6%. 

Eioonomlc  conditions  cry  out  for  a  aharp 
rollback  of  Interest  rates  and  I  think  It  Is 
only  fair  that  the  Initial  point  of  this  roll- 
back be  at  6% — ^the  rate  In  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  election  of  President  Nixon  In 
1968-  This  would  mean  that  each  of  the  six 
prime  rate  Increasec  recorded  from  November. 
1968.  to  June  1969,  would  be  rolled  back 
From  this  point,  we  could  begin  to  return 
to  economic  sanity  and  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions which  would  allow  an  even  further 
reduction  of  interest  rates. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  delay  In  reducing 
interest  rates  and  I  think  It  U  Important 
that  this  be  taken  care  of  well  In  advance  of 
the  upcoming  general  election  In  November. 
Many  banks  around  the  country  and  their 
ic^  officials  are  participating  in  various  fund- 
raising  efl'orts  for  political  candidates,  and  It 
would  be  unfortunate  If  the  bankers'  poUtical 
action  somehow  became  involved  in  basic  de- 
cisions concerning  the  level  of  Interest  rates- 
The  decision  to  sharply  reduce  the  prime 
lending  rate  should  be  made  for  the  good  of 
the  economy  and  not  for  any  political  rea- 
sons on  the  eve  of  national  elections. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  can  do  the  nation  a 
great  service  by  an  immediate  move  to  reduce 
your  bank's  prime  lending  rate  to  6*^  . 
Sincerely, 

WOICHT   PATSSSM. 


OVERSEAS  CREDIT  DNION  MILE- 
STONE—A TRIBtJTE  TO  CON- 
GRESSMAN   MI3*nSH 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  July,  the  military  credit  unions  op- 
erating overseas  passed  two  100,000 
milestones.  In  less  tlian  2  years,  the 
credit  unions  had  signed  up  more  than 
100.000  members  and  had  made  loans  of 
more  than  tlOO  million. 

Both  of  these  are  indeed  impressive 
flsrures  and  are  a  tribute  to  the  hard 
work  of  Congressman  Josfph  Mihish.  of 
New  Jersey. 

Congrcpsman  Minish  was  the  bead  of 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Rnd  Currency  Committee  which  visited 
major  military  in.-^tRllations  in  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Pacific  commands  on  several 
occasions  to  press  for  the  establLshment 
of  the  credit  unions.  Prior  to  Congress- 
man MiwtsH's  efforts,  servicemen  sta- 
tioned abroad  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
money  lenders  who  were  able  to  extort 
interest  rates  as  high  a«  60  and  70  per- 
cent. In  addition,  our  gold  flow  problem 
was  hindered  because  servicemen,  fo^ 
the  most  part,  had  to  borrow  from  for- 
eign-controlled loan  and  flnanc-  com- 
panies. 

The  first  overseas  credit  unions  were 
opened  in  Germany  in  late  1967.  and. 
from  there,  credit  unions  were  opened 
in  England,  Italy.  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Overnight  these  credit  unions  were 
a  success.  Servicemen  who  had  been  pay- 
ing interest  rates  as  high  as  70  percent 
for  loans  were  now  able  to  obtain  loans 
as  low  as  9  percent  and  loans  were  made 
from  the  lowest  ranking  enlisted  man 
to  officers  of  the  highest  rank.  The  credit 
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unions  forced  the  loflm  shftrk  and  the 
fast-buck  operators  to  close  their  doors. 
And.  for  the  first  time,  our  servicemen 
overseas  were  not  treated  as  second-class 
citizens  in  their  flnanclal  dealings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  overseas  credit  unions 
must  go  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  MnosH,  who  worked  long 
and  hard  to  expose  the  fraudulent  op- 
erators who  were  bilking  servicemen  and 
then  to  fight  for  the  establishment  of 
credit  unions  as  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. There  were  many  obstacles  placed 
in  hlj  path  and  much  redtape  to  be  cut 
through.  In  many  countries.  It  required 
detailed  diplomatic  negotiations  before 
the  credit  unions  could  be  established.  In 
other  situations,  it  required  long  hours 
of  convincing  skeptical  ofBclals  that  the 
cre<lit  unions  could  survive.  But, 
throughout  the  fight,  Congressman  Mzk- 
is»  held  fast  in  his  beUef  that  the  credit 
unions  would  not  only  hold  their  own. 
but  would  become  an  Important  part 
of  the  serviceman's  life.  The  success  of 
the  credit  unions  has  borne  out  Con- 
gressman MimsH's  foresightedness  and 
has  rewarded  his  efforts. 

The  work  of  Congressman  Mnasa  to 
this  Important  area  has  received  far  too 
little  attention  for,  I  think,  he  has  per- 
formed one  of  the  greatest  services 
imaginable  to  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  and  &a  the  overseas  credit 
unions  reach  for  their  second  100.000 
members  and  second  SlOO  million  in 
loans.  I  salute  Congressman  Joe  Minish 
for  his  efforts. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  NOS.  9  AND  10^ 
LAST  OP  A  SERIES 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
two  concluding  articles  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  series  on  highway  safety 
were  published  while  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  in  recess.  As  I  did  with 
the  first  eight  articles  In  the  series.  I 
today  will  insert  them  into  the  Concres- 
5IONAX.  Ricoao. 

The  ninth  article  was  a  penetrating 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Liquor  Indus- 
try in  the  causation  and  solution  of  thb 
national  problem.  The  central  point  is 
oiie  which  ought  to  be  remembered  by 
legislators  as  they  debate  changes  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  automobile  death  toll, 
that  the  liquor  industry  bears  partial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  current  carnage  on 
our  highways  and  is  not  a  disinterested 
party.  Some  of  the  necessary  changes  in 
our  laws  may.  of  course,  concern  the  in- 
dustry, but  this  is  something  which  must 
be  accepted  so  that  America's  highways 
can  become  safe  for  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, for  our  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
for  us,  too.  The  liquor  Industry  is  not 
entirely  an  Innocent  party  which  may 
be  harmed  by  these  changes  in  our  laws 
Rather  it  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
regulated  industry,  so  that  the  damage 
done  by  alcohol  and  by  alcoholics  can  be 
limited. 

The  10th  article  In  this  series  has  a 
shocking  opening  senteoce: 


Slnos  this  series  b«gui  10  w«ekB  kgo. 
druofcen  drivers  have  killed  5.000  Americans. 
And  the  toU  continues,  perhaps  at  76  per- 
BooB  a  day, 

How  many  of  us  have  bad  a  friend 
or  family  member  killed  by  these  drunk 
drivers,  who  because  of  lax  laws  seem  to 
be  almost  licensed  to  kill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  inserting 
this  series  of  articles  into  the  Record 
was  to  focus  needed  attention  on  the  ter- 
rible carnage  on  our  highways.  Including 
at  least  28.000  who  have  been  killed  by 
dnmk  drivers.  Every  year  such  drivers 
cause  over  800.000  accidents  which  result 
in  economic  loss  of  over  (8  billion.  Yet 
this  intolerable  situation  Is  the  subject  of 
dL-^turblng  apathy,  so  that  steps  which 
would  cut  this  slaughter  drastically  are 
Just  not  being  taken. 

My  mail  suggests  that  some  people 
have  been  listening,  which  Is  a  hopeful 
sign.  People  are  awakening.  If  slowly.  Let 
us  demand  action. 

The  last  two  articles  of  the  series 
follow: 

I  Prom  the  Obrlstlan  Science  Uonltor. 

Aug.  ao,  19701 

LiQroB  IworsTmr   Pi^ra  Da.  Jncnx  awd 

Ma.  Hm 

<By  Ouy  Balveraon) 

Chicago.— Imagme.  U  you  will,  the  follow- 
In'  hypothetical  situaUon:  A  weU-dreaeed 
man  enter*  a  tavern  and  consumes  a  num- 
ber of  drinks.  The  hours  Uck  away.  Though 
the  bartender  knows  the  man  has  had  far 
too  many  drinks  to  drive  safely,  ha  can  alao 
MM  that  the  person  is  one  who  "holdi  hlB 
liquor"  without  any  overly  evident  sign  of 
Intoxication. 

Soon  the  man  leaves.  The  bartender  hears 
tiUn  roar  off  in  an  automobile. 

WitMn  minutes,  the  man  has  ■mashM 
head-on  into  another  automobile. 

tJnfortunately,  thla  Incident  U  not  really 
so  imaginary.  According  to  former  alcohollca. 
many  of  them  now  ke^  leaden  in  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  ae  well  as  the  leaders  of  state 
police  forces.  It  Is  a  common  occurrence. 
The  Olee  of  state  liquor-eontrDl  boards.  In 
fact,  are  Jammed  with  records  of  tavern 
keepers  who  have  oversold  customers  lat»»r 
lavolved  In  serious  road  tragedlee. 

More  Important,  tbe  lUu^tratlon  raises  a 
number  of  nagging  questions  about  the  role 
of  the  liquor  indualry  In  ftoclety.  and  also 
about  public  policy  and  responsibility  tn 
general. 

KccaasAXT  steps  hot  takkm 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Uquor  Industry— and 
here  that  includes  the  bottling  sjid  brewing 
corporations,  the  dUtrlbutors.  the  advenls- 
mg  and  sales  agencies,  the  retail  outlets — Ls 
not  yet  taking  the  stepe  neceasary  to  help 
stop  t2ie  drunken  driver.  These  could  include 
unequivocal  support  on  the  state  level  of 
stiff  presumptive   blood-alcohol   levels. 

In  fact,  deaplte  heavy  expenditures  in  al- 
coholism research  through  university  grants 
durmg  the  past  decades,  as  well  as  a  rec«nt 
spate  of  magazine  advertlsemente  by  tlte 
industry  declaring  lu  intention  to  help  rid 
the  highways  of  drunken  drivers,  the  Indus- 
try's role,  some  feel,  has  been  lukewarm  at 
be^t  and  perhspa  even  somewliat  dangerotisly 
misleading. 

Liquor  lobbyists  are  active  behind  the 
scenes  in  every  state  legislature  In  the  na- 
tion, utilizing  high-powered  law  offloas  and 
public-relations  firms.  They  are  oooUy  efO- 
ctent.  skilled  political  tacticians  and  lavlatUy 
financed. 

Many  experts  hold  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
dlspsaBlonate.  analytical  studies  of  the  cor- 
relation between  Uquor  salee  and  per  capita 
consumption   and   hl^way   accident   ratee. 


Such  Information  ta  needed  to  guide  state 
legUlatora  In  setting  realistic  Uvem  and 
cocktaU  bar  hours  and  Uquor-llcense  policies. 
BmoUonallBm.  either  against  or  for  liquor 
sales  on  a  totally  uiu'estrlcted  basis,  cannot 
be  tolerated  when  the  highways  are  being 
turned  Into  battlegrounds,  they  say. 

BCONOUIO — AND   POLmCAL — WXXaOT 

This  article  clearly  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  long-standing  dispute  between  "drys" 
and  "weU"  in  the  United  States.  Nor  Is  It  a 
plea  for  abstinence  as  such.  Rather,  It  Is  con- 
cerned solely  with  those  policies  of  the  Uquor 
industry  that  directly  touch  on  highway 
safety — and  which,  In  all  fairness,  have  to 
be  questioned  if  the  problem  Is  to  be  mean- 
ingfully  resolved. 

The  liquor  Industry  In  the  United  States 
Is  an  economic  gtant.  Itany  a  longtime  newt- 
man,  particularly  at  the  state  level,  would 
also  say  a  sort  of  political  giant  as  well.  Tbe 
Industry,  with  an  employment  of  about  1.6 
mllUon  workers,  grossed  more  than  131  bil- 
Uon  In  I&6g  and  paid  out  more  than  18.3 
hllUon  in  utzes  More  than  baJf  of  this  went 
to  tbe  federal  government. 

The  industry  Is  also  one  of  this  nation's 
most  Important  advertisers,  ^pending  more 
than  9200  mllUon  annually — some  •88  mll- 
Uon of  that  going  to  magaeinee  last  year. 
suppotT  roa  u.a.  osive  avowed 

And  now  that  cigarette  advertising  Is  be- 
ing forced  from  the  television  screen.  It  Is 
known  that  some  broadcasting  offlclals  are 
casting  hungry  eyes  at  liquor  advertising  as 
possible  new  revenue  eources.  In  addition. 
the  liquor  Industry's  many  ties  with  the  en- 
tertainment Industry  further  Its  ablUty  to 
reach  the  public  In  almost  countless  ways 
with  a  favorable  public  Imuge. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Industry  avows 
Ita  support  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's new  campaign  to  curb  the  drink- 
ing driver. 

"What  Is  our  stand  on  the  lame  of  drink- 
ing and  driving?"  asked  a  recent  full-page 
Time  and  Newsweek  ad  purchased  by  the 
Ucensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc.  "It's  the 
same  as  the  National  Safety  CouncU  and  the 
American  Medical  Association."  Industry 
spokesmen  have  stressed  th:it  the  Industry's 
position — like  that  of  the  NSC,  the  AMA,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation — Is  two- 
fold: getting  the  chronic  alcoholic,  who  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  largest  part  of  the  ac- 
cident problem,  off  the  highways,  while  also 
supporting  educational  campaigns  to  ac- 
quaint social  drinkers  with  "safe"  drinking 
limits. 

Get  down  to  the  state  level,  however,  where 
antldnmken- driver  legislation— such  as  Im- 
plted-oonsent  statutes  and  presumptive 
levels — Is  enacted,  and  the  picture  clouds 
considerably.  In  fact,  one  invariably  finds 
that  the  IndusO-y  U  quiescent  (not  support- 
ing such  measures  nt  all)  or  actively  in 
opposition. 

"Lrr's  EKPoacB  rxiariNa  laws" 

Take  Michigan,  for  example.  Safety  ad- 
vocates there  have  been  trying  to  lower  the 
state's  presumptive  blood- alcohol  level  from 
IS  percent  to  .10  percent.  The  Michigan  Li- 
censed Beverage  Association  (USA)  Is  against 
the  bill  "We  say  the  state  has  enough  laws 
now,"  argue  Eddie  Shepherd,  coordinator  of 
activities  for  the  Michigan  LBA.  "Let's  en- 
force the  existing  laws." 

He  adds:  "Most  accidents  occtu  on  roads 
Mthln  2S  miles  of  a  person's  home  anyway. 
The  answer  is  obviously  diverting  some  of 
those  Interstate-highway  fundi  to  second- 
:iry  roads  and  arterlals." 

And  the  Michigan  LBA's  cootneas  to  tbe 
.10  percent  presumptive  level,  it  must  be  said. 
Is  hardly  unique. 

The  lack  of  clear-cut  specific  Industry  sup- 
port for  the  federal  .10  percent  standard 
and  ImpUed -consent  laws,  say  soms  critics 
of  the  industz7.  la  only  one  part  of  its  dutal- 
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ous  role  In  stopping  the  problem  of  the 
drinking  driver.  Perhaps  mors  important, 
they  say,  are  certain  Industry  practices  aag 
objectives  that  taken  together  almost  ensi^ 
accidents. 

Such  practices,  say  these  critics,  Include 
an  industry  drive  to: 

1.  Increase  across-the-board  and  per  capita 
sales  (per  capita  consumption  on  the  national 
average  has  increased  little  over  the  past  few 
years). 

2.  Expand  Sunday  sales  (18  states  do  not 
allow  such  sales). 

3.  Lower  the  legal  drinking  age  wherever 
possible.  (Plve  sut«s  currenUy  authortse 
sales  of  dlsUUed  splrlte  to  persons  under  age 
21,  while  16  states  allow  sales  of  beer  to 
persons  under  31.) 

Since  the  early  1900's,  the  State  of  lovm 
has  kept  close  records  on  liquor  sales  and 
highway  accidents.  The  results  are  not 
pleasant.  They  strongly  suggest,  in  fact,  that 
mcreased  salee  and  per  capital  consumption 
ore  foUowed   by  Increased  accident  rates. 

Most  Uquor- industry  offlclals  Insist,  bow- 
ever,  that  enactment  of  by-tbe-drlnk  stat- 
utes does  not  lead  to  increased  aloohol-re- 
lated  highway  fatalities. 

During  the  decade  of  the  l90O's,  drunken 
drivers  killed  more  than  S.BOO  motortats  on 
Iowa  highways.  But  that  Is  only  part  of  the 
story. 

"LIQUOa  IT  TOM  DUKK"  IK  ISSS 

On  July  4,  1S63,  Iowa  went  to  "Uquor  by 
the  drink."  whereby  drinks  could  be  sold 
across  a  bar.  In  a  cocktail  lounge,  or  club. 
Prior  to  that.  Uquor  had  been  sold  only  in 
state  liquor  stores.  During  the  1080-«3  pe- 
riod, before  Uquor  by  the  drink,  annual  con- 
sumption averaged  .73  gallons  per  person.  By 
19M.  after  Uquor  by  the  drink,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  .86  gallons  per  person.  And  by 
1969.  It  was  1.09  gallons — nearly  a  60  per- 
cent increase  over  the  1960-«3  average. 
X  And  of  course,  even   though  Iowa's  con- 

^  sumption  must  be  considered  moderate  on  a 
**  national  level — compared  with  the  1969  na- 
tional per  capita  consumption  of  1.81  gal- 
lons, the  significant  fact  is  that  Iowa  has 
shown  a  steady  Increase  In  consumption. 

But  so.  too.  have  accident  rates  In  that 
state. 

According  to  studies  undertaken  by  Pre- 
ferred Risk  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
headquartered  In  Des  Moines.  fatAUtles  in- 
creased 36  percent  during  the  three  years 
after  legalisation  of  Uquor  by  tbe  drink, 
compared  with  the  three  years  before  Uquor 
by  the  drink.  Population  Increwe  and  ve- 
hicle registration  stayed  fairly  constant. 
During  this  same  period  there  had  been  a 
33  percent  increase  In  Uquor  sales. 

Another  way  to  measxire  what  happened 
after  Uquor  by  the  drink — with  its  attendant 
increased  aales  and  consumption  in  Iowa — 
Is  to  look  at  what  didn't  happen  in  neigh- 
boring Kansas.  Kan.sas  Is  one  of  a  small 
number  of  states  still  without  Uquor  by  the 
drink  (though  votera  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  the  Issue  at  the  polls  in  November  In  both 
Sansas  and  Texas) . 

■STB  or  zMCSSASB  ooirnums 
According  to  William  N.  Plymat.  board 
chairman  of  Preferred  Risk,  the  mUeoge 
death  rate  In  Iowa  Increased  33  percent  in 
the  six  years  after  Uquor  by  the  drink  com- 
piored  to  tbe  three  years  before.  In  Kansas 
without  Uquor  by  the  drink,  the  mileage 
death-rate  Increase  was  only  about  3  per- 
cent. 

Studies  by  Preferred  Risk  also  stiggest  that 
faUUty  rates  are  higher  In  areas  with  Sun- 
day sales  than  in  areas  without  Sunday  sales. 
Take  a  comparison  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington BtatM  In  the  yean  1965-68.  Oregon 
had  Sunday  sales.  Washington  did  not. 

During  the  period,  almost  as  many  drivers 
were  kUled  on  Oregon  highways  on  Sundays 


as  on  Saturdays:  314  persons  were  killed  on 
Saturdays:     311    on    Sundays. 

In  Washtiigton.  on  tbe  other  hand,  the 
difference  was  quite  distinct.  During  those 
years,  437  people  were  killed  on  Saturdays 
when  Uquor  sales  were  allowed.  But  on  Sun- 
days, wheD  Uquor  sales  were  not  aUowed, 
327  persons  were  kUled. 

The  difference:  110  persons. 

Researchers  say  that  much  stlU  remains  to 
be  discovered  about  the  effects  of  drinking 
on  driver  behavior  patterns.  A  research  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Vermont,  funded 
in  part  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Is  in  fact  testing  such  effects  with  a 
sophisticated  new  electronic  device. 

Some  safety  experts  admit  unease  at  the 
recent  adverusements  by  the  Ucensed-bever- 
oge  Industries,  which  they  feel  might  en- 
courage drinking  and  driving. 

The  recent  advertisements,  for  example, 
ou-ry  a  smsU  "leg&l  llmlU"  chart  prepared 
by  the  Rutgers  University  Center  of  Alcohol 
studies  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Tbe 
chart  shows  how  long  a  person  must  wait 
after  certain  numbers  of  drinks  to  be  safely 
within  legal  presumptive  levels  in  most 
sUtes. 

The  chart,  geared  to  .10  percent  levels  and 
atMve,  indicates  that  a  160-pound  man  could 
coostime  three  i)^ -ounce  drinks  and  then 
immediately  drive. 

WHAT    CUAXT    DOESMT   SAT 

What  the  chart  doesn't  say.  erlUcs  argue. 
Is  that  the  man  may  not  be  fit  to  drive  safely. 
oven  though  he  Is  within  legal  presumptive 
UmlLB;  that  different  drinkers  react  differ- 
ently to  Uquor;  and  that  a  novice  drinker. 
for  example,  may  be  a  deadly  highway  men- 
ace after  three  drinks.  Or  a  tired  drinker. 
Or  an  angry  drinker.  Or  a  hungry  drinker. 

A  new  guide  recently  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  CoimcU  is  more  realistic.  It  is 
felt.  The  guide  says:  "If  you  are  going  to 
drive,  It  would  be  better  If  you  didn't  drink 
anything  at  all.  Or  .  .  .  drinking  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  will  not  be  under  the  In- 
fluence when  you  drive  a  car  ...  If  you 
choose  the  second,  wait  at  least  one  hour  per 
average  drink  before  driving." 

The  AMA  Is  known  to  be  quite  unhappy 
with  the  current  advertising  campaign  of  tbe 
Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. — partic- 
ularly its  use  of  the  Rutgers  chart — which 
is  not  a  "safety  drinking  level  chart"  but 
rather  a  legal-llmlte  chart. 

Says  one  of  this  nation's  foremost  high- 
way specialists:  "This  type  of  (Uquor  in- 
dustry] campaign  could  be  disastrous.  Would 
you  want  a  tired  motorist  hurtling  along  the 
highway  at  80  miles  an  hour  toward  your 
family  after  three  stiff  martinis?" 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
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DacTNKXK   DaivKSS   Assattlt  Ptmtic'a 

BIDHT-Or-WST 

(By  Ouy  Halverson) 

Nxw  YosK. — Slnos  this  series  began  10 
weeks  ago.  drunken  drivers  have  killed  G.OOO 
Americans.  And  the  toU  oootlnuee.  perhaps 
at  76  persons  a  day. 

Even  a  passing  fomlUarlty  with  the  scope 
of  the  continuing  tragedy  makes  one  wonder 
how  this  nation — this  Informed,  modem  so- 
ciety— can  possibly  tolerate  the  conditions 
that  cause  It.  For  these  deaths  ore  not  Just 
statistics.  These  people  are  our  famlUes,  our 
chUdren.  our  friends,  the  neighbors  who  live 
on  our  streets,  our  classmates  from  high 
school  and  college,  our  associates  at  work. 

It  Is  an  assault  on  our  Individual  freedom, 
our  right  to  move  freely  on  the  highways 
and  through  our  dtlee  and  suburbs  with  • 
sense  of  confidence  and  dominion. 

MOaS   THSV   SKIUCISHKB 

'Twice  as  many  people  ore  being  klUed — 
you  might  say  murdered-«on  a  yearly  basis 


by  drivers  who  have  hod  loo  much  to  drink 
OS  by  all  of  the  street  criminals,  impassioned 
spouses,  and  angry  neighbors  in  the  ooun- 
uy."  says  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  (R)  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  member  of  the  Houas 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  which  in  part  over- 
sees highway  safety,  asks:  "Where  Is  our 
coQcern,  where  are  our  aroused  dtlseiu? 
Where  Is  the  Indignation  which  the  news 
media  have  for  ao  many  other  causes?  Ws 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  bloodbath  and  yet  so 
few  seem  to  cars." 

We  can  in  fact  stop  the  drunken  driver, 
given  our  existing  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy, safety  experte  insist.  We  con  begin  now, 
but  we  must  trant  to.  The  i^Athy  must  end. 

Those  already  Involved — the  police,  safety 
councils,  government,  concerned  cicuens' 
groups,  and  others — ore  fighting  nothing  less 
than  a  fuU-scale  battle  on  our  highways.  But 
battles  are  not  woe  through  sklrmlabas. 
What's  needed  Is  a  oentrallzed,  interagency 
attack,  wherein  all  the  specialists  on  alcohol- 
ism and  highway  safety  Join  a  systematic, 
direct  attack. 

Law  enlorcement.  while  basic.  Is  not  going 
to  be  enough.  Drinking  drlvere  faU  into  dif- 
ferent groups  which  require  different  reba- 
bUltative  approaches.  Distinctions  must  be 
made  between  chronic  aicoboUcs,  problun 
drinkers,  novice  drinkers,  social  dnnkerv,  and 
occasional  drinkers.  And  specific  counter- 
measuree  must  then  be  appUed  to  these  dif- 
ferent groups. 

U.6.    PKOCXAU   A  BBGINlfXNG 

The  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portatloo's  new  alcohol  counterToeasuree  pro- 
gram— geared  in  great  measure  to  an  Identi- 
fication and  control  of  the  "problem  drink- 
er"— Is  an  important  first  step.  In  many  ways 
the  program  can  even  be  caUed  a  heroic  ef- 
fort. Acting  on  a  limited  budget  with  scnaU 
staff  (fewer  than  10) ,  the  program  is  seeking 
to  roU  back  years  of  Inattentloo  and  neglect. 
At  present  tbe  |18  mUUon  program  encom- 
passes deononstratlon  grant«  In  some  nine 
places  around  tbe  United  Statea.  It  Is  hoped 
that  Congress  wiU  fund  an  additional  30 
grants  next  year. 

Tet  even  this  smaU  beginning  Is  not 
enough.  The  economic  cost  of  the  problem 
alone  amounts  to  %8  blUlon  to  tiO  blUlon  a 
year  in  the  U.S.  Without  total  commitment 
from  the  highest  levels  oi  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  oountermeasures  program  may 
wcU  turn  out  to  be  only  a  stopgap. 

OKX   ASFSCr   tSCKS   DATA 

Nor  should  tbe  problem  of  the  driving  so- 
cial drinker  be  overlooked,  though  this  seems 
to  be  happening.  It  Is  knovn  that  the  prob- 
lem drinker  is  responsible  for  perhape  tbe 
largest  chunk  of  aU  fatal  aocldenu.  Be- 
seorchers  do  not  yet  precisely  know  how 
many  Uquor-related  fatal  1  ties  on  the  high- 
ways are  caused,  on  the  other  band,  by  social 
drinkers. 

Ressarcben  do  teU  us  that  their  role  In 
fatal  accidents  Is  relaUvely  smaU.  But  It 
would  be  foolish  to  Ignore  the  problem.  It 
takes  only  one  accident. 

Enforcement,  however,  is  the  crux.  It  was 
high  stop  a  Colorado  mountain  peak,  re- 
cently, with  the  magnificent  Songre  de 
Crlsto  range  directly  opposite  me,  that  I 
aaw  that  clearly.  My  host  was  Prof.  Robert 
P.  Borkensteln.  a  gentle,  articulate  scholar- 
Inventor,  now  In  his  fourth  decade  of  poUce- 
Bdence  work.  Ws  must  moke  the  "drlnklng- 
drlver  pubUo"  more  aware  of  the  "reoeon- 
able  likelihood"  of  arrest,  argued  ProfeMor 
Borkensteln.  "It  Isnt  Just  a  fear  of  punish- 
ment that  Is  Important.  It's  a  reasonable 
assumption  of  apprehension.  It's  the  Incon- 
venience of  being  arrested  and  going  through 
the  legal  system.  It's  the  attendant  humiUa- 
tlon.  And  Jail  or  enforced  therapy  can  be 
equally  distasteful," 

A  meaningful  attack  on  the  drunken  driver 
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would  hiive  lo  iuclude  the  followlog  stcpa 
as  a  nUnlmum: 

1.  Each  state  nhoiUd  adopt  hd  ImpUed- 
cooseot  statute  aud  a  minimum  .10  percent 
presumptive  blood-level  statute.  Once  that 
level  la  reached,  however,  salety  advocates 
should  push  (or  the  more  reall6tic  Canadian 
and  British  .08  percent  levels 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the  compre- 
hensive Canadian  and  Ontario  programs 
spelled  out  in  the  seventh  arUcle  In  this 
series.  Utah  has  adopted  an  .08  percent  alco- 
hol blood-level  statute.  Eventually,  the  4t> 
other  sutcs  will  have  to  follow. 

a.  Police  muat  step  up  enforcement  and 
apprehension.  TrafBc  units  should  be  en- 
larged. Selective  enforcement  oi  problem 
areas  along  the  liuee  of  the  Sou  U.trtio  force 
U  essential.  At  the  same  lime,  political  uuu 
should  support  the  force*  by  realistic 
budgeta. 

BENTEHCING   rLEXXaXLTfT 

3.  Legislature*  should  adopt  prearreet 
breath-test  screening  along  the  lines  of  the 
British  and  Baton  Rouge.  La  .  program*. 

4.  Courts  must  be  given  greater  sentenc- 
ing flexibility  to  combine  hnea.  jaU  sen- 
tences, and  enforced  rehabilitation.  But  the 
laws  themselves  must  be  enforced. 

5.  States  must  tighten  driver  Uoenclng 
standards,  requiring  rood  nnd  written  re- 
newal test*  at  least  ever>-  three  years.  Slate 
records  systems  must  be  computerised  and 
interlaced— and  then  ued  together  Into  a  na- 
tional grid. 

6.  States  should  study  the  correiaUou  of 
drmUng  hours  and  accident  rates.  This  1» 
perhaps  the  one  area  of  the  problem  about 
which  the  leust  research  exists.  Weekend 
sales  in  parUcular  should  be  given  doee 
scrutiny,  as  well  as  Saturday  evening  cloe- 
Ing  hours.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  weekend 
driving  hours  are  the  most  dangerous  driv- 
ing hours — and  mainly  because  of  alcohol. 

HKALTU    FUOVLEM,  TOO 

7.  Local  communities  and  states  must 
recognise  that  alcoholism  involve*  health 
problems  and  muat  be  treated  as  such — not 
as  Just  a  criminal  offense. 

8.  Parent*,  educators,  political  and  reli- 
gious leaders  must  chaUenge  the  dangerous- 
ly permlsslTe  attitudes  about  liquor  that 
pervade  society.  Liquor  is  a  drug,  and  It  must 
be  recognised  as  such. 

9.  Corporation*  and  businesses  must  de- 
velop hlgh-prtonty  alcoholism  and  eafe- 
drlving  programs. 

Millions  of  mile*  of  highway*  crisscross 
the  U.3.  They  were  built  with  tax  money. 
Americans  have  a  fight  to  safety  on  the 
highway* — control  over  them.  Let's  let  our 
public  offlclaU  know  that.  And  let's  demand 
action.  Now. 

PxopLX  Tell  How  To  Stop  thb  DarNiuaf 
Darrxa 

Before  this  series  began,  the  Monitor  In- 
vited the  public  to  share  Idea*  on  how  to 
stop  the  drunken  driver. 

The  response  to  a  questionnaire  was  over- 
whelming—there were  15.670  returns.  They 
came  from  specialists,  such  aa  traffic  safety 
experts,  law-enforcement  offlcials.  alcoholism 
rehabilitation  workers,  and  from  conoemed 
private  cltlxens.  many  ot  whom  had  lost  rela- 
tives or  friends  because  of  drunk  drivers. 
They  came  from  all  over  the  world. 

Some  return*  covered  large  group*  of  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  safety  education  class  at 
Texas  Wesleyan  College.  Port  Worth,  Texas. 
which  sent  back  comprehensive  clasoroom 
paper*  discussing  solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  largest  block  of  responses,  more  than 
4.800  in  all,  came  from  employees  of  several 
plants  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Company  offlcials  had  distributed  the  ques- 
tionnaire among  employees.  The  results  In 
dlcated  3  desire  for  tougher  enforcement 
through: 


Stiffer  Jail  sentences  and  One*  for  drinking 
drivers. 

Some  type  ot  prearrasc  road  breath  test 
along  the  llne^  of  the  British  system. 

At  the  same  time,  many  respoudents  urged 
a  greater  stress  on  rehabllltaUon  of  the  prob- 
lem alcoholic  driver. 

Here  are  the  tabulated  questionnaire  re- 
aulta: 

More  public  education 7.  B63 

Compulsory  testing  to  detect  drunken 

drivers  (on  suspicion  alone) 9,330 

Immediate  suspension  of  driving  priv- 
ileges at  first  offense 7.082 

Stiffer  Ones 9.041 

Stlfler  Jail  sentence* 9,888 

Compulsory     attendance     at     drivers' 

school  for  those   convicted —  6,956 

More  tmiform  laws 8,085 

More  federal  and  state  studies  of  why 

people  drink _ 3.878 

Other -  7,291 

cxcxxPTs  raou  unrsaB 
The  victims 
"My  husband  was  killed  by  a  drunk  driver 
in  1957  leaving  two  very  young  children 
without  a  father.  .  .  .  PerhaiM  the  thing 
which  has  troubled  me  most  over  the  years 
wu  the  quick  return  of  the  driver's  UcenM 
I  have  often  wondered  if  other  Innocent 
people   have  suffered  as  we  did.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Y. 
Kenmokx,  N.Y. 

Second  offense — get  lougli 
'My  flrst  husband  was  an  alcoholic.  Many 
times  I  was  helpless  to  keep  him  from  driv- 
ing when  he  was  intoxicated.  A  few  times  I 
tried  hiding  the  car  key*,  but  the  freiuled 
rage  he  went  Into  was  not  worth  It.  Some- 
times even  I  and  our  two  bsblee  had  no 
choice  but  to  ride  with  blm  and  our  lives 
were  endangered.  ...  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a  second  offender  for  drunk  driv- 
ing ahould  have  hta  license  revoked.  .  . 

tin.  J. 
Miami. 

A  iiatujiial  law 
'There  should  be  one  national  law  set  at 
.05  percent  alcohol  in  the  blood  for  the  legal 
arrest  of  the  drinking  driver.  .  .  .  We  can- 
not become  too  strict  with  the  drinking 
driver.  He  threatens  the  highway  safety  of 
us  all." 

H. 
Wu-MiN-irus'.  Do., 

'The  United  States  Government  should 
n-lthhold  from  those  states  that  do  not  adopt 
a  uniform  drunk  driver  standard  of  .10  per- 
cent all  funds  for  federal  highway  construc- 
tion." 

Cnslgnea. 
A  question  o/  viorals 
"The   real   answer   lies   in   the  change   of 
moral  standards  which  precludes  an  accept- 
ance of  the  drunken  driver  In  society." 
Ohio  municipal  court  Judge. 
Weekend  duty 
"Weekend    duty    at   emergency    wards   of 
hospitals.  Let  the  intoxicated  driver  see  .  .  . 
the    agony,   the   tears,   the   heartbreaks   In- 
volved in  auto  accidents  when  he  or  she  la 
*ober." 

A  RuntsvlUe.  Tex.,  Department  of  Cor- 
rections official. 
Liquor -industry  responsibility 
"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  liquor  Indus- 
try should  be  held  responsible  for  the  great 
damage  and  loss  of  life  due  to  their  profita- 
ble product.  .  .  .** 

Unsigned. 
"Maybe  it  Is  time  the  liquor  people  picked 
up  the  tab  for  rehabillUtlon  Instead  of  Mr. 
Taxpayer.  . .  .  Somehow  add  a  1  percent  or 
a  percent  tax  to  each  bottle  sold  and  let  it 
take  care  of  the  troubles  It  causes." 

U. 

LOMO  BiaCU,  CUJF. 


"Enforcement  of  the  law  la  important,  but 
It  is  attacking  only  the  'results'  of  the  prob- 
lem and  not  the  'cause.'  The  cause  is  the 
drlnUng.  and  the  reason  that  that  phase  is 
not  stressed  is  simply  because  too  many  peo- 
ple like  to  drink.  It  la  like  extinguishing  fires 
without  arresting  the  arsonists.  The  first 
step:  Prohibit  liquor  adveruslng  by  law." 

A  Washington  State  municipal  police  court 
Judge. 

Rehabilitation 
"The  problem  isn't  driving:  The  problent 
IS  behavior. . . .  Massive  public  education  la 
needed,  &o  that  shame  and  guilt  brought  on 
by  alcoholism  Isn't  swept  under  the  rug  as 
It  has  been  for  generations,  but  is  brought 
out  into  the  open  so  that  people  learn  tiiat 
there  Is  hope  and  help  (and  health)  for  the 
alcoholic." 

F.,  an  insurance  company  vice-president. 
fines  and  jail  senenccM 
Pines  aud  JaU  sentences  are  not  likely  to 
achieve  anythlug  constructive.  I  do  feel  that 
there  should  im  an  immediate  suspension  ot 
driving  privileges  and  If  these  are  broken  they 
should  be  punished  by  a  mandatory  jaU  sen- 
tence. But  It  1*  necessary  to  bring  home  to 
each  culprit  the  enormity  of  the  offense  and 
hlii  punishment  ahould  be  made  in  some  way 
to  fit  the  crime,  such  as  being  a  compulsory 
attendant  to  o&alst  ambulance  crews  at  traf- 
fic accidents  and.  or  compulsory  work  to  as- 
sist traffic  accident  victims  In  their  hospital- 
ization treatment,  and  rehabilitation." 
H. 

Berlin. 
■Suspend   the   license   for   life   of  anyone 
found  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
or  of  any  other  drug. . . ." 
S..  a  senior  at  Sacrameuto  State  College. 

"I  believe  that  a  stiff,  uniform  drunk-drlv- 
ing  code  throughout  the  United  States,  as  in 
England,  would  be  a  deterrent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  stiffer  fine  is  the  answer.  The  well- 
to-do  think  nothing  of  it  and  the  more  un- 
fortunate lay  It  out  in  JaU  with  a  needy  fam- 
ily being  made  to  suffer.  . . 

An  Idaho  municipal  police  chief. 
Local  control 
"I  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  Impatience  at 
the  fatuity  demonstrated  by  your  muluple 
choices Allow  me  to  dissect  them  seria- 
tim: More  public  education:  Unlikely  to  do 
much  good.  Everyone  offlclally  opposes  drunk 
driving,  Just  as  everyone  opposes  Dutch  elm 
disease  and  favors  the  whooping  crane.  Com- 
pulsor>-  testing:  You  are  stepping  on  my 
libertarian  toes. .  . .  This  Is  still  a  democracy. 
Jack. . . .  The  issue  is  inevitably,  unavoidably, 
one  of  LOCAL  CONTROL.  Washington  can't 
do  a  blamed  thing.  Raleigh  CAn't  do  much 
more.  Ultimately,  the  city  and  county  .  . . 
must  do  It  for  itself  or  it  won't  be  done 
at  all." 

X. 
DtrxuaM,  N.C. 

Identification 
"Perhaps  an  Indelible  marking  on  the  li- 
cense plate  to  indicate  publicly  an  offense, 
or  (on)  some  permanent  spot,  but  where  it 
would  not  permanently  damage  the  car." 
Unsigned. 
Insurance 
"Insurance  companies,  with  every  Justifica- 
tion, are  raising  their  auto  premiums.  But 
with  this  Increase,  careful  drivers  are  being 
penalized   along   with   the  drunken   driver. 
This  Is  not  fair. 

"Instead,  the  Department  of  Revenue 
should  should  keep  the  individual  insurance 
company  Informed  of  the  number  of  traffic 
and  other  violations  the  client  has,  so  that 
only  the  client's  rates  will  be  raised  and  not 
the  rates  of  other  drivers." 

J. 
BrrHXX.  Paax.  Pa. 


September  10,  1970 

ON  DEAUNO  WITH  THE 
TERRORISTS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  a&ked 
und  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarlu  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  to  use  his 
influence  and  exert  moral  leadership  to 
establish  a  convention  of  all  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  treatment  of 
airline  terrorists  and  the  nations  that 
give  them  support  and  asylum. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  dsors  have 
made  It  abundantly  clear  that  terrorism 
Vfill  spread  across  the  globe  like  a  plague 
if  it  is  not  stopped  quickly  and  firmly. 
No  person  using  the  national  or  inter- 
national airways  is  safe  from  the  terror- 
ist organizations  bent  on  achieving  their 
political  objectives  by  any  means  neces- 
sary. Such  practices  cannot  be  condoned 
by  any  civilized  nation.  Such  practices 
are  the  height  of  barbarkm  and  threat- 
en the  very  foundations  of  orderly  soci- 
ety everywhere.  The  use  of  terrorism 
cannot  be  nicely  circumscribed  and 
neatly  contained.  If  the  peoples  of  the 
world  condone  its  use  in  one  instance  it 
will  soon  appear  in  another  Instance,  and 
another,  untU  no  person  is  safe  from  it 
and  we  are  reduced  to  the  law  of  the 
jungle. 

Not  only  must  the  terrorists  be  caught 
and  punished,  but  the  nations  which 
harbor  them  must  be  put  on  noUce  that 
they  will  feel  the  weight  of  world  dis- 
approval and  worldwide  sanctions.  They 
must  be  made  to  know  that  such  prac- 
tices are  not  acceptable  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  any  more  than  they  are 
acceptable  In  the  community  of  man. 
They  must  be  brought  to  face  the  possi- 
bility of  ejection  from  the  community  of 
nations,  possibly  through  diplomatic  and 
economic  boycott. 

As  a  starting  point.  I  suggest  the  air- 
lines of  the  world  and  all  nations  de- 
clare an  airline  boycott  against  the  Arab 
States  that  harbor  the  terrorists  and 
refuse  to  accept  the  airlines  of  those 
states  or  to  fly  to  them  until  the  lil- 
Jackers  are  declared  outlaws  in  their 
lands.  If  Intei-natlonal  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  on  this  point,  the  United 
States  should  initiate  its  own  airline  boy- 
cott of  those  states. 

The  United  States,  tluough  the  Office 
of  the  President,  in  establishing  world- 
wide accord  on  the  treatment  of  inter- 
national terrorists  and  the  nations  that 
harbor  them  and  give  them  asylum,  re- 
fuge, and  support.  I  have  refrained  from 
suggesting  the  vehicle  through  whldi 
such  accord  should  be  reached,  in  order 
to  give  the  President  as  much  flexibility 
as  possible  in  reaching  the  desired  goals 
If  the  convention  is  to  be  arranged 
through  the  United  Nations,  participa- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  UJI.  mem- 
ber nations.  All  nations  should  be  in- 
vited to  participate. 

There  being  no  objection.  I  would  like 
to  append  to  my  remarks  several  news- 
paper editorials  on  this  subject.  Par- 
ticularly I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
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leagues'  attention  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial,  "Aerial 
Blackmail." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmesl 
AaaiAL  BLAOUcan. 
Only  the  most  uninformed  can  have  been 
surprised  by  the  hitest  aerial  hijacking  and 
by  the  ordeals  of  the  luifortunates  on  the 
three  planes  seized  by  Arab  lerrorlsts.  The 
fanatical  commando  group  involved  wa* 
earlier  responsible  for  many  similar  outrages. 
Seven  weeks  ago  these  criminals  demon- 
strated the  political  profitability  of  hijacking 
by  eKtortlng  a  promise  from  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment to  release  their  Jailed  confederates. 
Buoyed  by  past  successes,  the  Arab  gun- 
men had  every  reason  to  suppose  aerial 
blackmail  would  work  against  other  states. 
Their  Judgment  appears  to  have  been  sound. 
This  outcome  can  only  encourage  more  acts 
of  piracy  by  p<riltical  xealow  In  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  latest  developments  raise  questions 
.ibout  the  assumption  that  supine  surrender 
to  a  hijacker  is  the  best  way  to  assure  plane 
passengers'  safety.  As  matters  worked  out. 
It  was  the  pat-iengers  on  the  El  Al  plane. 
whose  crew  wa*  prepared  to  flght  back  and 
did  so.  that  fared  t>est.  Nonreelatance  made 
sense  when  It  could  be  assumed  that  a  hi- 
jacked plane  would  t»e  brought  to  some  air- 
port governed  by  International  law,  and  then 
quickly  allowed  to  depart  with  lU  crew  and 
Its  passengers.  But  that  was  not  the  scenario 
followed  by  the  blackmailers  who  captured 
the  Pan  American.  TWA  and  Swissair  air- 
craft. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  ma}or  airlines 
to  deal  with  the  threat  of  hijacking  Is 
matched  only  by  the  Impotence  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  protecting  its  planes 
and  its  citizens.  Coming  so  soon  after  the 
Egyptian  display  of  contempt  for  this  coun- 
try implicit  in  Cairo's  wholesale  violation  of 
ihe  standstill  provisions  oi  the  Middle  East 
ceaae-hre,  the  latest  incidents  must  fiirther 
convince  Arab  mllltania  that  the  United 
States  is  a  paper  tiger.  And  the  Israelis  will 
naturally  further  question  the  worth  o*  the 
promises  of  a  country  that  is  unable  even  to 
protect  Its  own  citizens  and  planes. 

The  crui  of  the  problem  posed  by  the  Arab 
hijackings  is  that  the  terrorist*  Involved  are 
financed,  armed  and  supported — openly  or 
covertly — by  the  Arab  states.  Last  July  the 
hijackers  of  a  Greek  plane  were  received  as 
heroes  In  Cairo.  Last  Sunday  the  hijacked 
Pan  American  747  stopped  In  Beirut  to  take 
^  commando  explosives  expert  on  board  eo 
that  he  could  prepare  the  plane's  destruction 
at  Cairo.  Tet  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
apply  sanctions. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  the  airlines  and 
governments  of  the  world  to  declare  a  boy- 
cott of  the  Arab  states,  to  refuse  to  let  Arab 
planes  land  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  to 
refuse  to  fly  non-Arab  plaiies  to  those  coun- 
tries until  the  hijackers  have  been  made 
outlaws  in  the  Arab  lands.  The  faUure  to  take 
such  sanctions  in  the  past  has  spurred  the 
Arab  terrorist  campaign  against  peaceful  air 
travel.  Failure  to  impose  sanctions  now  will 
mean  that  the  major  govenmieuta  and  air- 
lines of  the  world  are  de  facto  accomplices 
of  the  fanatics  who  have  endangered  so  many 
thousands  of  people  In  recent  days  and  who 
intend  to  continue  their  potentially  murder- 
ous crimes. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept,  9.  1B70] 
Thk  Showdown  n*  thb  Dkoxt 
The  grim  drama  being  played  out  on  the 
sands  of  the  Jordanian  desert  Is  interna- 
tional blackmail  In  its  basest  form.  The  lives 
of  scores  of  Innocent  people  have  been  put 
on  the  auction  block  by  a  gang  of  vicious. 
desperate  outlaws.  What  these  gangsters  ex- 
pect  to  gain  from  this  deadly  exercise  in 


ransom  and  threat  Is  a  renewal  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war;  there  la  no  place  for  rabid  fana- 
tics In  a  peaceful  settlement.  By  raising  their 
demands  to  include  the  release  of  3.000  guer- 
rillas hold  captive  in  Israel,  the  Palestine 
"liberators"  made  clear  their  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment to  break  the  cease-fire,  either  before  or 
after  the  ransom  deadline  runs  out  tonight. 
The  negotiations  to  release  the  hostages 
are  so  delicate  now  that  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  public  comment  on 
them.  Only  those  in  close  contact  with  them 
can  Judge  the  temper  of  the  kidnapers. 
Those  who  are  making  that  Judgment  for 
the  Western  tuitions  now  being  blackmailed 
are  entitled  to  proceed  as  best  they  can 
without  a  background  of  noisy  advice.  We 
only  hope  that  in  this,  as  In  any  other  kid- 
naping, they  choee  wisely  among  the  few 
courses  of  action  open. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  begin  to  plan 
ahead  in  hopes  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  take  some  Inunedlate  steps  to  prevent 
any  repetition  of  this  tragic  affair.  The 
world  cannot  tolerate  a  threat  of  this  kind 
to  international  air  travel — a  threat  In 
which  Innocent  people  are  pawns  in  a  dead- 
ly International  power  play.  There  have  been 
long  negotiations  and  much  talk  in  many 
national  capitals  alnce  the  wave  of  airplane 
hijackings  broke  out  many  months  ago  but 
very  little  concerted  action.  The  maaslve 
dose  of  criminal  activity  that  took  place  In 
one  day — four  planes  under  attack  and  three 
seised — ought  to  convince  every  nation  that 
this  outrage  has  gone  on  long  enough. 

The  United  States,  In  our  view,  should 
seise  the  initiative  In  this  situation  by 
ordering  this  country's  airlines  to  suspend 
all  service  to  and  from  any  nation  that  wel- 
comes hijackers,  that  treats  hijacking  as  a 
minor  offense,  or  that  Is  unable  to  prevent 
Its  citizens  from  engaging  in  hijacking.  At 
Ihe  same  time,  the  government  should  deny 
landing  rights  In  this  country  to  any  airline 
that  serves  such  nations.  This  action  sbotild 
be  taken,  not  so  much  as  an  economic  sanc- 
tion against  offending  nations — althoiigb 
there  would  t>e  significant  economic  effects — 
but  as  a  simple  safety  measure  designed  to 
protect  American  citizens. 

There  may  be  legal  red  tape  In  such  a  uni- 
lateral approach;  International  treaties  gov- 
erning landing  rights  and  so  on  are  com- 
plex affaire.  But  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  In  the  way.  For  one  thing,  surely 
most  other  civlllEed  nations  would  Join  in 
such  a  ban  since  it  would  place  the  reapon- 
slblUty  for  hijacking  squarely  where  It  be- 
longs— on  those  governments  which  have 
treated  It  as  a  game  and  which  have  en- 
couraged It  by  throwing  welcoming  parties 
for  the  pirates.  Even  If  other  nation's  did  not 
Join  Immediately,  the  United  States  should 
take  the  first  step  since  its  prime  responsi- 
bility in  this  situation  is  the  safety  of  its 
cltleens  and  of  those  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries who  travel  on  American  air  carrter*. 
The  airlines  themselves  can  help  by 
strengthening  their  securtty  measures,  al- 
though the  fact  that  would-be  pirates  got 
aboard  an  El  Al  plane  last  Sunday  Indicates 
that  even  Israel*  relatively  strict  precau- 
tionary measures  are  far  from  fool-proof.  It 
may  be  that  for  a  while  international  travel- 
ers will  have  to  undergo  that  kind  of  ecru- 
tiny  now  given  to  visitors  of  prison  Inmates. 
If  BO  the  price  will  not  be  too  great  If  It 
helps  to  prevent  another  showdown  on  the 
desert  aand. 


THE  INTEROOVERNMENTAIi 
PERSONNEL  ACT 

(Mr.  BRADKMAS  asked  and  was  Klven 
permission  to  extend  hl«  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  BRADESiIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Intergovemmen- 
lal  Personnel  Act  of  1970.  Already  passed 
by  the  other  body  as  S.  11,  this  bill  will 
make  possible  (or  State  and  local  gOT- 
emment  employees  a  scale  and  manner 
of  training  which  have  been  taken  for 
granted  for  decades  m  private  business. 

I  believe,  moreover,  that  this  measure 
will  be  seen  as  a  vital  piece  of  legislation 
by  all  those  concerned  with  tlie  future  of 
the  American  federal  system. 

SrmKNOTUXMIHG    TBK    rr.OEBAL    liTSTXM 

For  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  is  in  essence  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  American  federalism  by 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal. 

In  this  decade,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  work  force 
of  State  and  local  governments  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  4,400,000  skilled 
men  and  women  in  technical,  profession- 
al, and  administrative  poslUoiu. 

These  are  the  teachers  of,  and  the 
policemen  who  will  protect,  the  coming 
generations:  they  are  the  pollution  en- 
gineers and  waste  managers;  they  are 
Uie  program  planners  and  operations  re- 
searchers who  will  administer  the  quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  dollars  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  allocate  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  various  form*  of 
assistance  over  the  next  decade. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  last  astonishing  fig- 
ure is  a  measure  of  the  complexity  of 
modem  life  and  of  the  variety  of  forms 
of  intergovernmental  cooperation  thai 
we  have  already  invented  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  times.  In  1948  Federal 
aid  to  States  and  localities  was  a  mere 
$1.8  bllliOD.  This  year  the  figure  may 
top  t3S  billion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  It 
will  grow.  We  are  Just  beginning  to  con- 
front seriously  the  problems  of  our  con- 
taminated environment.  We  have  not 
begun  seriously  to  assure  the  poor  and 
the  fatherless  of  genuine  economic  secu- 
rity. We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  make 
OUT  school  systems  what  they  ought  to 
be. 

XMTiovuto  I  oral,  ADHnmxmATlOH 

As  we  face  these  problems — and  as  we 
face  them  within  a  context  of  creative 
federalism  in  which  we  try  to  keep  gov- 
ernment responsive  by  keeping  it  close 
to  the  people  it  concerns — we  are  sure  to 
turn  more  and  more  Federal  dollars 
back  to  localities  and  States.  But  this 
money  will  be  wasted  if  it  Is  not  com- 
petently administered. 

We  know  that  outside  the  large  cities 
many  heads  of  government  departments 
are  often  ill-trained:  fanuliar  perhaps 
with  their  own  regions,  they  are  then  un- 
informed sbout  progress  in  their  fields. 
about  developments  In  other  cities  or 
about  alternative  ways  in  which  their 
jobs  might  be  done.  In  the  rural  counties 
and  small  towns,  police  and  health  ofB- 
cers  are  often  desperately  overworked 
and  underpaid:  to  expect  them  to  be  well 
trained  Is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  observe  that 
pay  scales  at  the  State  and  local  level  are 
often  too  low  to  attract  competent  or 
qualified  people.  Operations  research  po- 


sitions which  bring  comfortable  salaries 
in  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  industry 
may  offer  considerably  less  In  other 
branches  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  we  cannot  expect 
money  to  be  well  spent  if  it  is  to  be  ad- 
miiustered  by  or  spent  on  technical,  pro- 
fessional, and  administrative  workers 
who  have  been  left  behind  by  the  mod- 
em demands  on  their  Jobs. 

WHAT   TKS   BZU.   DOIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  has  10  important  func- 
tions, each  of  which  will  materially  affect 
the  quality  of  State  and  local  government 
administration. 

First.  Through  an  advisory  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  bill  would 
make  possible  the  continued  monitoring 
of  State  and  local  government  training 
programs  Standards  of  training  for  such 
programs  and  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  training  would  be  devel- 
oped. 

Second.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  improve 
their  systems  of  personnel  administra- 
tion. 

Thh-d.  The  bUl  wlU  transfer  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  the  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  merit  personnel  adminis- 
tration provisions  of  certain  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 

Fourth.  Federal  agencies  will  be  au- 
thorized to  admit  State  an^l  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  Federal  training  pro- 
grams, with  such  training  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  by 
the  Federal  agency  concerned. 

Fifth.  The  bill  will  authorize  Federal 
agencies  to  include  in  their  budgets  pro- 
visions for  the  training  of  State  and 
local  officials  who  will  be  Involved  in  ad- 
ministration of  each  agency's  programs. 
Sixth.  Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  themselves 
to  enable  them  to  set  up  approved  pro- 
grams of  employee  training,  and  to 
finance  Oovernment  service  fellowships 
for  some  of  their  employees  in  graduate- 
level  training. 

Seventh.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  be  enabled  to  enter  into  cooperative 
recruiting  and  screening  arrangements — 
at  the  request  of  the  State  and  local 
governments — through  which  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  those  bodies. 

Eighth.  The  bill  will  enable  Congress 
to  give  Its  assent  to  interstate  compacts 
designed  to  improve  the  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  training  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

Ninth.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  authorized  to  exchange 
personnel  temporarily  with  one  another. 
Since  education  is  largely  a  matter  of 
exposure  to  alternatives,  and  since  the 
best  learning  takes  place  in  real  life  set- 
tings, I  believe  this  is  an  innovation  with 
tremendous  possibilities  for  improving 
govenunent  administration  at  all  levels. 
Tenth.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  be  directed  to  coordinate  the  train- 
ing activities  of  various  Federal  agencies 
so  as  to  cut  out  duplications  and  bring 


about  the  most  effective  use  of  resources 
for  such  training. 

ACnON    NEXDKD   NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  is  a  natural  com- 
plement to  the  education  for  public 
service  program,  of  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  sponsor  In  1968.  The  two 
together  promise  an  improvement  in 
local  government  administration  to  par- 
allel that  which  took  place  in  the  Federal 
Qoverrunent  administration  when  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  created  in 
1883. 

The  problems  of  our  time — and  the 
challenges  of  the  future — have  been  re- 
cently diagnosed  by  the  author  Alvin 
Toffler  as  "Future  Shock."  He  tells  us 
that  in  the  private  sector  business  ap- 
proaches the  challenge  of  these  problems 
with  training:  often  a  man  must  be 
trained  for  new  careers  as  conditions 
change,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  his 
life.  Clearly  any  corporation  which  never 
retrained  its  staff  would  soon  be  out  of 
business.  Yet  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  has  twice  before  come  before 
this  House  and  died  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  this  bill 
again  would  be  a  contribution  to  the 
continuing  crisis  In  our  citlee,  towns,  and 
State  and  county  governments. 

The  passing  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
major  contribution  to  enabling  those 
governments  to  take  up  their  responsi- 
bilities within  the  Federal  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crises  of  the  future 
are  the  missed  opportunities  of  the  pres- 
ent. I  urge  the  House  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act — an  opportu- 
nity to  make  State  and  local  govern- 
ments work,  an  opportimlty  to  make 
the  American  federal  system  genuinely 
effective. 


CREATION  OF  THE  YOUTH  CONSER- 
VATION CORPS— ARTICLE  BY 
CHARLES  A.  QUATTLEBAUM 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
one  of  the  more  important  but  least  pub- 
licized pieces  of  legislation  to  emerge 
from  this  Congress  was  that  creating  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  l)e  the  chief  House  sponsor  of 
tlie  measure  which  became  pubUc  law  on 
Augusts. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Quattlebaum  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  recently 
prepared  an  article  describing  the  legis- 
lative history  and  concept  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  For  convenient  ref- 
erence by  Members  and  the  public,  I  In- 
sert the  arttele  In  the  Rxcoao  at  this 
point: 

CaXATlOH  OF  THX  TOTJTII  CONSKXVATION  COBPS 

(An  ftrtlcle  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Quattie- 
tifium,  specialist  In  education.  Senior  Spe- 
dalliti  Division.  August  M.  1970) 
This  year,  1070,  may  become  a  memormble 
oDe  for  thousands  of  American  youtb.  On 
August  6  of  tills  year  President  Nlzon  ap- 
proved  an  Act  of  Congress   establishing  a 
prograoo  to  b«  known  as  the  Youth  Goo- 
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servftllon  Corps.  Some  persoiu  ar«  lOxeAdy 
calling  It  ihe  YCC  It  wUl  InlilHlly  provide 
summer  employment  uid  conservation  edu* 
cation  [or  young  men  and  women  not  less 
Uikn  1ft  nor  more  tnan  16  years  of  »ge.  Ac- 
cordinB  to  plftoi  for  the  Corps,  enroUeea  will 
Uve  mad  work  on  Federal  lands,  helping  to 
restore  forests,  prevent  or  extinguish  fires. 
Improve  recreatlunal  facilities,  and  perform 
other  conservation  activities.  Me&nwlule  the 
enrolleea  will  be  receiving  infomul  voca- 
tional training  and  experience. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jacluon  and  Representa- 
tive Lloyd  Meeds  were  the  prime  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  in  tbe 
House  of  Repre6eutatl\es  respectively.  The 
propo&al  to  establlali  the  Corps  received  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  the  lengthy  debate  on  the  fioor  of  tbe 
House,  the  argument  for  the  bill  was  gen- 
erally led  by  Representative  Cerl  D  I*erklDS. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  oo  Education 
and  Labor.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with- 
out debate. 

A    PIZiOT  PKOCBAM 

Reminiscent  of  the  much-pratsed  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  of  the  nlneteen-thlrtles. 
the  YCC  somewhat  resembles  that  organlEa- 
tlon  In  basic  concept  and  purpose.  However, 
mindful  of  some  other  Federal  ventures  in 
education  and  employment  of  youth  which 
were  adversely  criticised  In  the  House  de- 
bate on  the  YCC,  the  Congreas  provided  for 
initiation  of  the  Corps  as  a  pUot  program, 
coetlng  the  Ooverament  only  tS.6  mlllloD 
annually  for  3  years.  Some  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  already  have  expressed  Intention 
to  press  for  expansion  of  the  program  If  It 
proves  successful,  as  they  believe  it  will. 

In  the  House  debate  on  tlie  proposed  leg- 
islation Representative  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of 
Calllornlii.  expressed  the  wish  to  see  3  mil- 
lion young  people  enrolled  In  the  Corps.  He 
predicted  that  the  establlahlng  act  of  1&70 
will  go  down  In  history  as  perhaps  the  best 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congreas." 

LXOrSUlTXVS   BISTOaT 

At  Intervals  during  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  196B  various  bills  to  establish  youth 
conservation  programs  were  Introduced  in 
Congress.  Either  in  scope  or  in  objectives, 
however,  theee  earlier  bills  dlCered  from  the 
proposals  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  «  hlcb  were  Introduced  during  the  first 
sc«Blon  of  the  Slst  Congreas  (in  l&ao). 

Qq  February  18.  ID69.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Senator  Ted  Stev- 
ens) introduced  S.  107S,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  within  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Agriculture.  Sena* 
tor  Jackson  was  later  Joined  by  34  of  hla 
oolleagues  for  the  support  of  this  measure. 
Hearings  on  the  bill,  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AX- 
fairs,  were  held  before  that  committee  on 
April  21.  19d9.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  26,  1969.  with  the  title  amended  so  as 
to  read:  "An  Act  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
la  the  X>eparuuent«  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture designated  as  the  Youtb  Oonserva- 
tlon  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Congres- 
sional Reoord.  vol.  116,  pt.  13,  p.  17482.) 

In  the  meantime,  on  May  12,  19fl9,  Repre- 
sentative Uoyd  Meeds  { for  himself  and 
Repreaenutlve  Wendell  Wyatt)  had  Intro- 
duced a  bill  proposing  to  establish  a  Youth 
Conservation  Oorpe  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor.  On  May  S, 
1960.  and  Octot)eT  8.  1960.  respectively.  Repre- 
sentatives Thomas  S.  Foley  and  Richard  T. 
Hanna  Introduced  blUs  proposing  to  estab- 
ilab  a  Youth  Conservation  Oorps  within  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 
These  bills  were  also  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  Hearings  on  all 
of  these  bills  were  held  before  the  Select  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  October  23  and  33,  1909. 

On  December  19,  1S60.  HM.  15361.  a  new 
bill  to  establish  a  pilot  program  designated  as 
the  Tcuth  Conservation  Corps,  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Uoyd  Meeds  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  PerUni,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Br&dema^,  Mr.  Carey.  Ur. 
aawklns.  Mr.  WllUam  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Burton  of  Call- 
lurnlA,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Each).  Also  on  December  19, 
1069.  an  Identical  bill  was  introduced  by  BIr. 
Uoyd  Meeds  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blatnlk.  Mr. 
Kastenmeler.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Ur. 
Adams,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  DlngeU,  Mr.  Hicks.  Ux. 
Howard,  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Pally,  Mrs.  May,  Mr. 
WvaU.  and  Mr.  Sandman). 

These  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  EducaUon  and  X^bor.  On  March  17.  1970, 
HJR.  16361  was  reported  from  that  oocnmlttee 
by  Representative  Uoyd  Meeds,  After  con- 
siderable debate  involving  several  amend- 
ments, this  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  366  to  64  on  June  15,  1970.  The  Conunlttee 
on  EducaUon  and  I^bor  was  then  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  similar  bill 
which  hdd  passed  the  SenaU  (8.  1076) ;  and 
the  Houae  agreed  to  a  motion  by  committee 
chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  1076  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
In  BM.  16361.  as  passed.  The  Senate  blU.  as 
thus  amended,  was  then  passed  and  H.R. 
1&361  was  laid  on  the  table  ( Congreaslonal 
Record,  page  197&0.  June  16.  1970) . 

DLOXST    or    TBK    DSBATKD    PKOPOOSL 

The  Senate  passed  S.  1076  without  floor  Oe- 
t>ate  on  the  basis  of  pro  and  con  material 
having  been  presented  In  the  committee 
hearings  and  report  on  the  bill.  In  order  to 
perceive  Che  applicability  of  some  of  the  ar- 
gtimenu  set  forth  in  the  extenalre  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repreeentetlve ,  It 
La  neceaaary  to  understand  the  proposal  then 
under  consideration  by  the  House.  PoUowlng 
Is  a  digest  of  HJl.  16361  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  House,  before  amendments,  on  June  16, 
1970: 

The  bUl  proposed  to  further  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  states  by  establishing 
a  3 -year  pUot  program  to  be  designated  aa 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program.  As 
proposed:  (l)  The  Corps  would  have  con- 
sisted of  youth  of  both  sexes,  ages  14  through 
IB,  employed  by  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Interagency  Committee,  which  wotild 
have  been  created  by  the  act.  (3)  The  Corpe 
would  have  been  open  to  youth  of  all  social, 
economic,  and  racial  classincatlons,  <3)  Serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Corpe  would  have  been 
limited  to  not  more  than  90  days  during  any 
single  year.  (4)  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Interagency  Committee  would  have 
been  composed  of  six  persons,  representing 
the  Departmenta  of  the  Interior,  Agricolture, 
and  Labor,  who  would  have  administered  the 
Corps.  (6)  The  committee  would  have  (a) 
designated  the  public  lands  upon  which 
memhera  of  the  Corps  could  be  effectively 
utilized  In  conservation  work:  (b)  deter- 
mined the  rates  of  pay,  houie,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  In  the  CorpB;  and 
(e)  performed  other  duties  specified  In  the 
act.  (6)  To  carry  out  this  program  the  act 
would  have  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  13.500.000  annually  for  3  years. 

oaGUUXXfTS    AOVaNOD    PKO    AXD    OOEf 

In  brief  and  In  substance,  the  following  ar- 
guments favorable  and  unfavorable  to  this 
proposal,  aa  expressed  In  H3.  16301  and  as 
reported  In  the  House,  were  brought  forth 
In  the  relevant  Senate  and  House  committee 
hearings  and  reports  and  In  the  House  floor 
debate.  While  some  of  theee  arguments  were 
not  originally  advanced  In  specific  reference 


to  HJl.  16361  the  appUcablUty  of  these  ar- 
guments to  that  bill,  aa  reported  in  the 
House.  Is  demonstrable. 

Altogether,  in  the  bearings  and  on  the 
floor,  the  favorable  arguments  were  set  forth 
at  greater  length  than  the  opposing  argu- 
ments. Hence  in  the  following  summary  the 
pros  run  proportionately  longer  than  the 
cons.  All  of  the  argumenu  are  not  stated 
In  either  case. 

oiccsT  or  TUX  ravoKABLx  oacnousTTS  omaxo 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  favorable 
:irgumcnis  that  were  offered. 

Young  people  employed  in  the  Youtb  Con- 
ter\atlon  Corps  would  help  reduce  the 
tremendous  backlog  of  work  needing  to  be 
done  In  our  national  parks  and  forests  and 
other  public  lands.  The  work  accomplished 
by  the  Youth  CODBcrvatlon  Corps  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  public. 

The  Corps  would  provide  the  enrolieca  ex- 
perience of  great  educational  Importance. 
Their  participation  In  public  service  conser- 
vation undertakings  would  have  matiulng 
and  stabillxing  effects  in  the  develcpraent  of 
their  pcreonalltles.  They  would  acquire  ap- 
preciation of  our  Nation's  natural  rescturces, 
and  undervtanding  of  the  needs  and  methods 
for  maintaining  their  great  national  heritage- 
The  proposed  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
would  enroll  young  people  within  the  age 
group  most  in  need  of  summer  emploj'ment. 
The  Natlcn  has  an  obligation  to  provide  Its 
youth  opportunities  for  constructive  use  cf 
their  time  during  the  out-of-#chool  stunmer 
months. 

The  proposed  program  would  not  repre- 
sent a  dupucauon  or  overlapping  of  any 
exiBUng  program  for  youth.  OeneraJly  per- 
sons claiming  that  the  purposes  of  iha  pru- 
pcsed  program  cou:d  be  achieved  through 
existing  programs  have  disregarded  differ- 
ences in  goals  aa  well  as  ether  Important 
differencea. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  pro- 
\  ide  constructive  and  "relevant"  experieuce 
tor  restless  youth  who  complain  that  they 
cannot  find  such  experience  in  tradiUooai 
school  curricula. 

At  this  time  of  great  national  concern  over 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  offer  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  envlrotuneutal  Improvement 
for  present  and  future  generations  The 
corps  would  lead  toward  a  public  effort  to 
build  the  ecological  basis  needed  for  a  mod- 
em society. 

By  providing  sununer  earnings  and  stimu- 
lating Interest  In  learning  the  propoaed  pro- 
gram would  prevent  many  youngs'.ers  from 
dropping  out  of  school.  By  providing  mean- 
ingful work  for  youth  the  program  vrotild 
prevent  much  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime. 

Competent  and  suitable  supervisors  and 
instructors  for  the  Ycuth  Conser\'ation 
Corps  could  be  chosen  from  the  reservoir  of 
high  school  and  college  faculty  available  for 
employment  during  the  simimer  months 

Boys  and  girls  are  together  In  the  streets 
and  alleys  without  any  supervision  at  all. 
They  would  have  some  supendalon  in  the 
YCC  and  both  sexes  should  be  Included  in 
the  program. 

Boys  and  girls  only  14  and  15  years  of  age 
are  not  too  young  to  be  included.  Experience 
has  shown  that  both  sexes  can  do  tiaeful 
conservation  work  without  using  potentially 
dangerous  tools.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  would  not  continue  the  discrimina- 
tion against  girls  practiced  by  the  Job  Corps. 
The  highly  auccesaful  experience  with  the 
CU'lllnn  Conservation  Corps  years  ago  showed 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  expressed  in  B.R. 
15361.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  distinct 
advantages  In  Initiating  the  Toutb  Conser- 
vation Corps  as  a  pilot  program. 

Because  of  the  great  differences  in  bealc 
purposes  and  In  other  respects,  the  cost  of 
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the  proposed  program  per  enrollee  Is  not 
fairly  compvmble  to  the  cost  per  enroUee  In 
any  other  program.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  would  represent  a  wise  InvesLment  In 
improvemrnc  of  our  public  lands  and  In  the 
growth  potential  otf  youthful  dtlsens. 

Tlie  proposed  90-day  employment  period 
would  be  ade<iua[e  (or  the  purposes  of  the 
Corps.  The  proposed  leglslaOon  wUely  pro- 
vides that  enrollees  in  the  Corps  would  be 
employed  on  conaervation  projects  as  near 
\it  their  home^  u  1&  practicable- 
One  cf  the  moat  desirable  and  dlsUuctlve 
fe*tures  of  the  proposed  program  is  that  it 
would  be  open  to  all  American  youth.  In  the 
Nation's  attempt  u>  solve  lu  youth  problems, 
and  combat  poverty,  one  of  the  great  fal- 
lacies has  been  the  osamnpuon  that  yountt 
people  Id  families  of  low  Income  are  the 
disadvantaged  youth  of  the  Nation.  Toung 
people  can  be  dl£od\antaged  or  deprived  in 
many  diilerent  ways.  Most  of  the  Nation's 
youth  are  deprived  or  experience  in  conser- 
vation activities.  In  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  enrollees  u£  various  baclcgrounda  would 
leurn  from  each  other. 

Some  persons  have  referred  to  the  pro- 
posed Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  U  It 
would  be  a  categorical  manpower  training 
program.  It  would  not  be  such.  Therefore, 
initiation  of  the  Toutb  Conserratlon  Corps 
would  not  conflict  with  the  alms  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  ?lanpower  Training 
Act. 

HSL  15361  represents  a  bipartisan  proposal. 

blOCSr     oF     THE    UN'rAVOgJiBLE     AaCCUENTS 
aOTAKCSD 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  unfavorable 
arguments   that    were   expressed. 

The  proposed  restriction  of  employment  in 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  90  days  in 
a  calendar  year  would  limit  the  usefulness 
of  the  program.  It  cannot  promise  to  achieve 
its  %oals  of  conservation  and  personal  de- 
velopment in  such  a  short  time. 

Ttke  cost  of  the  proposed  program  per  en- 
roUee would  be  high  in  comparlaon  with 
the  cost  of  some  comparable  programs,  such 
as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
program.  The  4-H  program.  If  extended, 
could  give  urban  youngsters  outdoor  experi- 
ence without  the  Government's  employing 
them. 

The  Oovernment  la  already  involving  dls- 
iidvantaged  young  people  In  conservation  ac- 
rlvltles  through  the  Job  Corps  conservation 
centers,  the  community  action  agencies,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Much  of  the 
conservation  work  which  can  be  safely  per- 
formed by  youth  Is  near  their  homes  and 
does  not  Involve  transportation  to  remote 
locations  In  national  parks  and  forests.  It 
would  be  better  to  expand  the  existing  pro- 
grams thau  to  Initiate  a  new  one. 

•l"he  proposed  program  is  not  directed  to 
disadvantaged  youth,  as  it  should  be.  These 
youth  are  most  In  need  of  work  experience 
and  Income. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  supervision  and 
safety  of  enrollees  in  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  Their  use  of  power  tools  in  re- 
mote locations  would  be  faaaardous.  8af&- 
clent  recrultnaent  of  competent  supervisory 
personnel  would  be  problematical. 

The  base  of  the  legislation  Should  be 
broadened  so  as  to  provide  learning  opportu- 
nities In  many  areas  besides  conservation. 

It  is  not  practical  to  try  to  draw  together 
in  a  single  program  the  interests  of  boys 
ind  girls  ranging  from  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
Those  only  14  or  IS  years  old  are  too  yoimg 
to  be  Included,  as  is  proposed  In  the  bills. 

To  bring  together  boys  and  girls  of  both 
races.  14  to  IS  years  of  age.  in  forest  camps 
would  be  very  unwise. 

Letters  from  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, LAbor  and  Interior  show  that  none  of 
these  departments  wants  to  administer  the 
YCC  program. 


The  State  and  local  govemmenu  should 
take  responsibility  for  programa  such  as  the 
proposed  YCC.  It  would  be  a  good  program 
for  the  Stat«3  or  localities  but  not  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  proposed  program  would  create  a  new 
bureaucracy  when  we  need  more  consolida- 
tion and  saving  of  administrative  costs. 

Cr«aUon  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
would  further  fragment  the  Nation's  man- 
power training  effort  and  confUct  with  the 
integrating  efforts  of  the  adnUnlstratlon's 
proposed  Manpower  Training  Act. 

AlUNOMXNTS     TO     THX     HOnSK     BUX 

Early  In  the  House  debate  on  the  YCX! 
bill,  BepresenUUve  B.  P.  Stsk  auted:  "It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  authors  have 
agreed  to  accept  some  amendmenu  and  I 
expect  to  support  them."  Several  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  One  of  these  changed 
the  age  limitation  for  enrollees  from  14  to  18 
inclusive  to  16  to  IS  inclusive.  Another 
gave  authority  to  the  Federal  administrators 
of  the  Corps  to  arrange  "directly  or  by  con- 
tract with  any  public  agency  or  organization 
or  any  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  in  existence  for  five 
years  "  for  services  and  equipment  for  the 
needs  of  members  of  the  Corps.  Another 
amendment  transferred  the  responalbiuty  for 
admlnlstrauon  of  the  YCC  from  the  proposed 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  Interagency  Com- 
mittee to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
paiNciPAZ.  psovisioNs  or  rvmijc  law  si-its 

Except  for  these  amendments  the  Act  a^ 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Prealdent  (Fublic  Law  91-378) 
is  not  markedly  different  from  the  bill  (HJt. 
16361)  which  was  debated  In  the  House.  In 
layman's  language,  here  are  the  princlp*! 
features  of  the  law. 

The  Act  provides  for  gainful  enjoyment 
during  the  sununcr  months  of  American 
youth,  representing  all  segments  of  society. 

It  provides  that  this  emplo>'ment  shall 
take  place  In  the  healthful  atmosphere  af- 
forded in  the  national  park  system,  the  na- 
tional forest  system,  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system,  and  other  public  land  and 
water  areas  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  declared  piirpo^  of  the  Act  Is  to 
further  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
StAtee  by  the  youth  upon  whom  will  fall 
the  ultJmate  responalblllty  for  maintaining 
and  managing  these  resources 

The  Act  establishes  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  3-year  pilot  program  designated  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

It  spectne*  that  the  Corps  shall  consist  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States.  Its  territories, 
or  possessions,  who  have  attained  age  15  but 
not  age  19.  It  provides  for  employment  of 
'.heee  young  people  during  the  summer 
months  without  regard  to  civil  service  classl- 
location  laws,  rules  or  regulations.  It  opens 
the  Corps  to  youth  of  both  aexes  and  of  all 
social,  economic  and  racial  class l&cat ions.  It 
limits  employment  of  an  Individual  In  the 
Corps  to  90  days  during  any  single  year. 

The  Act  specifies  certain  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  Corpi.  including 
the  following:  (I)  To  determine  the  areas 
under  their  administrative  Jurisdictions 
which  are  appreciate  for  carrying  out  pro- 
gramii  ualng  employees  of  the  Corps.  (3)  1o 
determine  the  rates  of  pay.  hours,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment  In  the  Corps.  (3) 
To  provide  for  such  traniq>ortatlon.  lodging. 
subsistence,  and  other  servlcea  and  equip- 
ment as  they  may  deem  neces.<!ar)'  or  upp.'o- 
prlata  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the  Corps 
i4)  To  promulgate  regulations  to  insure  the 


safety,  health  and  welfare  of  the  Corps  mem- 
bers. (5)  Tu  prepare  a  report  indicating  the 
most  feasible  and  efficient  method  for  Initiat- 
ing a  cost  sharing  youth  conservation  pro* 
gram  with  State  natural  resource,  conserva- 
tion, or  outdoor  recreation  agencies;  and  to 
Eubnut  this  report  to  the  President  not  later 
than  one  year  following  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lo 
contract  with  any  public  agency  or  organlxa- 
tion  or  any  private  nonprofit  agency  or 
organization  which  has  been  in  existence  fur 
at  least  6  years  for  the  uperation  of  any 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  project.  The  Act 
requires  that,  wherever  economically  feasible, 
existing  but  unoccupied  Federal  facilities 
shall  be  utilised  for  purposes  of  the  Corps. 
The  .Act  also  requires  that  Corps  members 
shall  be  employed  on  eooservation  projecu 
as  near  to  their  places  of  residence  as  is  feasi- 
ble. 

The  Act  specifies  that  upon  completion  of 
each  year's  pilot  program  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture 
shall  prepare  a  Joint  report  detailing  the  con- 
tribution of  the  program  toward  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  also  requires  that 
this  report  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
that  he  transmit  It  to  Congress. 

For  carrying  out  Its  purposas  the  Act  au- 
thorizes an  annual  appropriation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  oot  to  exoaed  $3,600,000  an- 
nually for  3  yeara. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAYOR 
CHARLES  PUKSTA.  OP  CLARE- 
MONT,  N.H. 

•  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEJVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  leading  New  Hampshire  civic 
leader  was  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education.  Charles  Puksta.  cur- 
rently the  mayor  of  Claremont,  NJi..  is 
an  outstanding  community  leader.  He 
has  given  selflessly  of  his  time  over  the 
years  in  making  Claremont  a  better  city 
and  win  surely  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

The  need  for  better  adult  education 
programs  has  been  long  recognized  by 
Mayor  Puksta,  who  happens  to  be  a 
personal  friend  as  well  as  a  constituent 
of  mine.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  need  good  adult  education  programs 
CO  complement  the  traditionGil  youth- 
oriented  educational  system. 

As  an  outstanding  local  community 
leader,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  add 
much  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Education  by  making  available  his  ex- 
perience at  the  grassroots.  Members  of 
Congress  are  all  too  aware  of  the  tend- 
ency of  Washing  ton -based  experts  to  as- 
sume that  they  have  aU  of  the  answers, 
to  the  extent  that  they  often  have  lost 
touch  with  the  very  real  problems  of  local 
communities.  One  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem lies  in  advisory  coimcils  like  this 
one,  so  that  ouUtanding  community 
leaders  like  Charles  Puksta  can  contrib- 
ute their  viewpoint  and  considerable 
local  experience. 

The  Claremont  Daily  Eagle  recently 
congratulated  Mayor  Puksta  on  his  ap- 
pointment with   an   excellent   editorial 
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written  and  signed  by  the  publisher,  Ed 
Bennett.  An  outstanding  civic  leader 
himself.  Ed  Bennett  has  worked  with 
Charlie  Pulcsta  on  niany  endeavors  and 
IS  In  a  good  position  to  comment  on  the 
appointment.  It  is  my  privilege  to  have 
known  and  had  the  chance  to  work  with 
botli  of  tliese  noted  commumty  and  State 
leaderi  of  New  Hampshire. 

I  Join  the  Claremont  Daily  Eagle  m 
iayuig,  "Well  done.  Charlie  Puksta." 

The  editorial  follows : 

COHOmATULATIONS,    MaYO«  PDKST* 

Aunouncemeut  waa  miide  tills  week  of 
tile  appointment  by  President  NUoa  of 
Mayor  CHarles  Pukata  to  tiio  National  Ad- 
visory   Council   on   Adult  Eduoauon. 

Congrntuiatlona  to  tile  mayor  for  tills 
alnguiar  lionor  and  our  Uianka  to  blm  for 
his  public  lervlce  and  dedicatlou  to  Clare- 
mont so  tiiat  a  citizen  ol  our  community 
should  tie  EC  recognlaed. 

Mayor  PukiU  liaa  unMltlshly  devoted 
most  of  hlB  spare  time  to  bis  community  and 
to  tlie  political  party  of  his  ciiolca,  wiiicb 
iiappens  to  be  Republican. 

Over  the  years,  since  we  iiave  been  in 
Claremont.  Charlie  Puksta  has  doggedly  and 
laUtifuliy  served  the  city  in  a  number  of 
capaciuea. 

No.  "yes  man."  tm  has  sometimes  talcen 
unpopular  dedslona,  stated  his  case  and 
stuck  with  bis  convlcUons. 

A  member  of  Claremonfi  acuve  Polifiii 
cooununlty.  cliarlla  and  iila  wile.  Lorraine. 
live  humbly  and  work  hard,  their  family  of 
nne  children  helping  Mrs  Puksta  with  their 
neighborhood  store. 

Mr.  Puksta's  service  to  Claremont  cannot 
be  mesaured  In  dollars  and  cents;  the  yard- 
stick Is  the  mayor's  continued  wiilingneea 
to  serve  on  tlie  city  oouncU  at  no  pay  and 
the  city's  obvious  aatlafactlon  with  hla  serv- 
ice. 

The  mayor  Is  now  serving  his  seventh 
consecutive  term,  two  terms  of  wiilch  were 
assistant  mayor,  and  two  terms  as  mayor. 

Claremonters  will  share  charUe's  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  with  the  President's  ap- 
pointment. 

They  will  Join  with  The  Eagle  In  wishing 
Ulm  well  In  this  new.  addluonai  public 
service. 


AMERICAN  SBCimiTY  COUNCIL 
POLL 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  BkcoaD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  idr.  Speaker,  a  raia- 
ieadlng  poll  of  public  and  congressional 
views  on  Issues  of  national  security  is 
about  to  be  released  and  disseminated 
nationwide  by  the  American  Security 
Council,  headquartered  in  ■Washington. 
DC.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  results 
of  the  poll  when  released  will  purport  to 
show  overwhdming  support  for  the 
Council's  rightwing  views  of  the  "na- 
tional security  issues"  covered  by  the 
poll.  The  procedures  followed  and  the 
questions  themselves  are  designed  to  en- 
courage those  who  agree  with  the  coim- 
cil  to  fill  out  and  return  the  question- 
naire and  to  discourage  those  who  dis- 
agree from  doing  so.  This  represents 
built-in  distortion  and  adds  up  to  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  Members  of  the  eiecu- 
live  branch  and  of  the  Congress  and 
representatives  of  the  media  should 
weigh  the  poll  accordingly. 

The  American  Security  Council  has. 


over  the  past  several  months,  sent  out 
thousands  of  letters  to  what  It  calls 
"opinion  leaders  "  across  the  coimtry  re- 
questing them  to  "serve  on  the  national 
voter  advisory  board"  of  the  coimcil, 
to  flU  out  a  10-polnt  questionnaire  on 
various  "national  security"  questions, 
and  to  contribute  $10  or  more  to  help 
prepare  and  distribute  the  poll  results 
to  the  news  media,  campaign  workers. 
President  Nixon,  and  the  Congress.  A 
mailing  was  sent  to  newspaper  editors 
requesting  them  to  publish  the  question- 
naire and  report  the  results.  The  council 
has  also  annouiiced  it  Is  preparing  a 
special  analysis  of  the  "actual  national 
security  voting  record  of  each  Member 
of  Congress"  for  use  in  the  coming  fall 
elections. 

The  Council's  so-called  poll  is  a  fraud 
in  several  respects.  First,  the  letter  ac- 
companying the  questionnaire  ImpUes 
that  respondents  must  make  at  least  a 
SIO  contribution  In  order  to  become 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  and  have  their  questionnaire  re- 
plies coimted.  Obviously,  those  who  do 
not  support  the  ultraconservative  posi- 
tions of  the  Coimcil  will  not  fill  out  and 
return  the  poll  because  they  will  not 
want  to  contribute  the  $10. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Coimcil  mdi- 
cates  that  its  poll  is  intended  to  be  sound 
and  accurate,  the  wording  and  presenta- 
tion of  its  questionnaire  are  anything  but 
unbiased.  Consider,  for  example,  tlie  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  the  ASC  cover- 
letter  accompanying  the  questionnaire: 

We  believe  Uiat  moat  Americans  support 
a  strong  national  delense  against  Oommnnlst 
uggresfiloo,  but  we  can't  prove  It  without 
your  cooperation  In  this  poU. 

Our  staSer^  are  not  only  expert  on  stra- 
tegic miutary  affairs  but  are  also  very  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  various  roroes  at  work  in- 
ternally to  destroy  our  country — the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Black  Panthers,  SD6.  the 
Ylpplea,  etc. 

Many  voters  are  not  aware  of  how  eome 
Senators  such  as  Kennedy,  Gore,  Uuskie, 
Pulbrlght,  Goodell.  McOovem,  Cranston,  and 
others  tiave  taken  poeltlons  on  national  se- 
curity matters  which  weaken  America's  de- 
fense against  Communism.  For  example, 
they  ail  oppose  Preeldent  Nixon  on  both 
missile  defense  and  Vietnam. 

Thoughtful  men  may  disagree  about 
the  significance  and  usefulness  of  polls 
in  general.  But  no  one  would  disagree 
that  in  order  to  be  at  all  accurate,  ob- 
jective, and  meaningful,  polls  .should  be 
conducted  with  extreme  impartiality  by 
organizations  disinterested  in  the  issues 
under  Inquiry.  The  American  Security 
Coimcil  surely  does  not  fit  that  descrip- 
tion. It  is  generally  regarded  as  a  right- 
wing  organization.  If  was  founded  and 
is  still  heavily  supported  by  defenise  con- 
tractors and  defense-related  industries. 
It  is  clear  from  its  pubUcatlons  and 
letters  that  It  has  very  definite  prejudices 
and  views  on  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  that  It  has  equally  deflnlte  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  what  Ita  poll  re- 
sults ought  to  indicate. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the 
representatives  of  the  media  to  exercise 
due  caution  in  the  slgniflcanoe  they 
might  attach  to  the  findings  of  the 
American  Security  Council  when  those 
"findings"  are  released.  They  should  be 


recognized  for  what  they  are — rigged 
rightwing  propaganda.  No  more  slgnifl- 
cance  should  lie  attached  to  them  than 
would  be  attached  to  findings  similarly 
arrived  at  by  any  organization  commit- 
ted to  a  Ann  position  on  national  secu- 
rity issues,  whatever  its  location  on  tlu 
political  spectrum. 


SATELLITE  AIRWAVES  FOR  EDUCA- 
TTONAL  BROADCASTING 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoso  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  posi- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  take  at 
the  World  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference for  Space  Telecommunications, 
which  will  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  June  1971,  does  not  give  ade- 
quate recognition  and  support  to  the 
needs  of  noncotnmercial  and  educational 
interests. 

The  VS.  position  is  being  tailored  to 
serve  the  Defense  Department  and  com- 
mercial, profltmaking  organizations  at 
great  ex[)ense  to  potential  users  of  non- 
commercial. pubUc  satellite  services,  such 
as  those  provided  by  pubUc  broadcasting 
and  other  educational  outlets.  These  po- 
tential users  would  include  universities, 
school  districts,  hospitals,  et  cetera.  The 
United  States  tentative  position,  which 
is  now  in  its  Seventh  Draft  at  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Coinmission,  makes 
available  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
frequency  spectrum  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  without  requiring  DOD  to 
justify  their  present  and  future  potential 
needs  for  frequency  allocations  with  the 
same  rigor  tliat  Ls  being  required  of  other 
applicants  for  use  of  the  radio  frequency 
spectrum.  Private,  commercial  users  of 
satelUte  commuiiications  are  being  given 
most  of  the  remaining  available  fre- 
quency spectrum. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  situation  be  cor- 
rected belore  the  final  VS.  position  is 
formulated  and  presented  to  the  World 
Conference  at  Geneva  next  year.  Ac- 
cordingly I  have  sent  letters  to  FCC 
Chairman  Dean  Burch.  to  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers,  to  Secretajy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot 
Richardson,  to  Presidential  adviser  Rob- 
ert Finch,  and  to  NASA  Administrator 
Thomas  O.  Paine.  These  letters  make 
specific  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  VS.  position  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  Interests  of  noncom- 
mercial. pubUc  users  of  satellite  services 
will  be  protected.  The  following  U  Uie 
text  of  my  letter  to  FCC  Chairman  Dean 
Burch: 

I.ziTsa  TO  FCC  caaoMAN  Ozax  Buich 
Samsun  6.  i»70 
In  the  matter  of  an  Inquiry  relating  to  prep- 
aration for  a  World  Admlnlstraute  Badlo 
Conference  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munlcatloD  Union  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  radio  astronomy  and   space  serv- 
ices.—Docket  No.  18294 
DrAR  Mb.  Cbaixman:  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  greater  consideration  tie  given  to  the 
exclusive  allocation  of  a  bandwidth  of  ap- 
l-rximaiely   200  MHz   for  satelUte   service* 
lor   non-commerdal,  public   users,  such  as 
public   broadcaating   and   educational  serv- 
ices.   I    would    urge    that    the    preiimlnary 
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"DnXt  ProposftU  of  Ui«  United  SUtaa  of 
Amerlcm  for  the  World  AdxnUiUtrftllve  B«dlo 
Conference  for  Sp*c«  Telecommunlcatlona — 
Q«n«vft.  1971."  b*  modified  to  tscluda  luoh 
&a  exi-liulve  kilocatloa. 

Paragraph  IC  of  the  Seventh  NotlM  of 
Inqutrr  Btat«»  that  "neither  the  Commission 
nor  the  OTM  deolee  that  a  future  require- 
ment might  develop  for  interoonneotlon  be- 
tweeo  and  among  the  Tarlous  educational 
outlets  to  the  public.'"  HoweTer  the  Com- 
nuulon  and  the  OTM  appear  convinced  thac, 
based  on  present  needs,  there  U  no  Justlfl- 
ca&on  lor  in  exclusive  allocation  of  fre- 
quency spectrum  for  educational  purpoaes 
at  thl«  time.  I  would  tUsput«  that  conclu- 
sion. If  public  and  educational  users  are  to 
to  be  able  to  plan  and  construct  facilities 
At  tne  lowest  possible  cost,  they  must  be 
assured  that  the  necessary  frequency  spec- 
trum wUl  be  available.  An  exclusive  alloca- 
tion in  tbe  2500-3090  MHa  band  would 
make  it  possible  for  potential  non-oommer- 
ciat.  public  UMrv  of  sateUlte  sarvloea  to 
plan  for  the  installaUon  of  incxpenalve. 
receive-only  ground  terminals.  WbUe  the 
C-ommis&ioD  urges  educators  to  look  to  the 
11-7-13  2  OHa  range  for  future  accommo- 
daLlon  of  any  interconnection  requirements, 
the  higher  cost  of  the  equipment  required 
by  the  receiving  stations  would  make  such 
an  allocauon  less  desirable  than  in  the 
3600-2090  MBz  band.  The  organizations 
which  will  be  setting  up  tbeee  receive-only 
faculties  will  likely  be  the  public  and  edu- 
cational users,  such  as  universities,  local 
school  dlstncu.  hospitals,  etc.  to  whom  the 
coft  differential   will  bo  moat  critical. 

Z  would  also  urge  that  If  an  additional 
portion  of  the  frequency  spectrum  must  b« 
found  to  acconimodsta  those  users  to  whlcb 
the  350O-3SB0  MHa  space  frequency  spectrum 
Is  now  proposed  to  be  allocated,  tbat  the 
frequencies  assigned  to  the  Deportment  of 
Defense  be  re-examined.  I  realise  that  the 
PCC  has  no  statuiory  authority  over  the 
allocation  and  aaslgnmeni  of  frequencies  to 
the  Executive  BrancJi.  including  the  De- 
partment of  E)efense.  However,  because  of 
Lhe  growing  deniand  by  n  on -governmental 
Ufiers  of  the  airwarea  which  needs  to  be  met. 
I  would  appreciate  whatever  Influenoe  you 
can  tiring  to  bear  to  require  reevaluaUon  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Its  spectrum  re- 
quirements. Particularly,  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  required  to  Justify  Its 
present  and  Its  potential  future  needs  for 
frequency  allocations  with  tbe  same  rigor 
that  Is  required  of  other  applicants  for  use 
of  ttie  radio  frequency  spectrum.  For  ex- 
ample, by  allocating  earth  reaourcee  satel- 
lites to  some  of  the  frequencies  which  DOD 
may  now  be  ualog  for  similar  reconnalasance 
sateUltea.  tbe  3500-3690  MHz  band  could  be 
allocated  for  satellite  services  for  non-com- 
mercial, public  users. 

It  Is  high  time  that  non-commerdal  and 
educational  interests  be  accorded  new  rec- 
ognition and  sufficient  frequency  allocauoas 
to  fully  develop  their  services.  To  seek  their 
support  for  tbia  poeltion,  I  am  sending  coplee 
of  tbls  lettw  to  Congressman  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers. Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  Congressman 
Torbert  H.  Macdooald.  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and  Power: 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnnaon.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Conuneroe;  and 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Cbairman  of  the 
Subcoountttee  on  CommtinlcaUooa. 
Sincerely. 

JowaTHAN  B.  BCNoaais. 


PAXiESTINIAN       TERRORISTS'       HI- 
JACKIN08  DEMAND  VB.  ACTION 

(Ur.  RVAN  asked  axul  was  given  per* 
mUsion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rscoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  re- 
mains watching  while  three  hijacked 
airplanes  sund  in  the  Jordan  desert, 
their  passengers'  lives  standing  black- 
mail for  the  release  of  Palestinian  terror- 
ists. A  fourth  Jet  was  destroyed  In  Cairo, 
after  having  been  flown  there  at  the  com- 
mand of  Its  hijackers.  Fortunately,  no 
lives  were  lost.  And  a  fifth  jet's  hijacking 
was  only  barely  averted. 

In  all  these  in.';tances.  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists were  the  criminals  who  perpe- 
trated these  hijackings.  Acting  with 
complete  disregard  for  the  law,  they 
challenge  the  right  of  every  nation,  and 
of  every  nation's  citizens,  to  travel  in 
sr.fety  and  security.  And.  what  is  more, 
they  are  chaUengliig  the  right  of  Israel 
to  exist. 

This  state  of  affairs  simply  cannot  be 
allowed  to  exist. 

The  Palestinian  terrorists  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  an  apparently  inde- 
pendent fifth  column  within  Jordan.  In 
fact,  their  complete  disdain  for  and  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  Jordanian 
Government — now  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  overt  hostilities — Is  object  lesson  which 
should  be  well  contemplated  by  those 
who  call  upon  Israel  to  open  her  doors 
and  accept  within  her  borders  all  the 
Palestinians  now  settled  in  her  neigh- 
bors' lands.  The  actions  of  the  Palestin- 
ian guerrillas  rebut  the  suggestion  of 
such  action  upon  Israel's  part. 

The  difiBculties  of  the  current  situa- 
tion do  not  justify  diplomatic  torpor, 
however.  Again,  if  object  lessons  have 
any  value — and  they  do — the  past  inac- 
tion of  this  administration  in  respond- 
ing to  the  plight  of  Israel  should  dem- 
onstrate very  clearly  that  it  cannot  stand 
mute  now. 

The  matter  of  plane  hijackings  should 
be  laid  before  the  United  Nations  by  the 
President  m  person.  Both  the  Palestinian 
terrorists  and  the  Arab  States,  which 
have— both  covertly  and  overtly — offered 
support  and  assistance  to  the  terroristfi, 
look  to  that  body  for  sympathy  and  as 
a  forum  for  prcH>aganda.  While  that  body 
may  be  weak  m  terms  of  available  courses 
of  action  It  can  undertake.  Its  political 
value  can  be,  and  is.  significant.  The 
presence  of  the  President  of  Ltie  United 
States  cannot  help  but  engender  c^m- 
demnatv^n  of  the  terrorists*  tactics  in 
that  f  omm. 

But  not  only  must  the  President  ap- 
pear before  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn the  acts  of  terrorism  which  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  perpetrated. 
He  must  also  call  for  an  agreement  be- 
tween all  nations  of  the  world  commu- 
nity to  extradite  hijackers  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  committed  their  crime. 
Those  nations  which  refuse  to  sign  such 
an  agreement  must  be  declared  off  limits 
to  passenger  planes  flying  in  interna- 
tional commerce. 

Acting  unilaterally,  the  President 
should  direct  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  bar  the  use  of  U.S.  airports  by  the 
planes  of  any  nation  which  offers  succor 
to  hijackers. 

In  addition.  Federal  marBhato  in  suffi- 
cient numben  should  be  assigned  to  in- 


ternational airports  within  this  country, 
and  the  development  and  placement  of 
weapons  detection  mechanisms  at  these 
airports  must  be  expedited. 

The  dire  peril  which  faces  those  hos- 
tages in  the  Jordanian  desert  demands 
the  strongest  condemnation  by  this 
country.  The  constant  and  growing  peril 
which  endangers  Israel  demands  the 
some.  To  choose  a  phrase  from  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  September 
9  edition  of  the  Waahingtou  Post,  the 
United  States  "should  seize  the  ini- 
tiative." 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  append 
this  editorial,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  as  a  well-reasoned  presenta- 
tion which  I  support: 

Tus  Showdown  xm  tux  Dbskst 

mo  grim  disona  being  played  out  on  lixt 
sands  ol  the  Jordanian  desert  u  internatUmai 
tiiacJunall  in  lu  basest  form.  Tbe  uvea  ol 
scores  of  mnoccnt  people  have  been  put  on 
ttie  aucUon  blocJc  by  a  gang  of  vicious,  des- 
perate ouU&WB.  What  tbese  guigstera  expect 
to  gain  from  this  deadly  exeioli:>e  in  ransom 
snd  tiireat  Is  a  renewal  of  tlie  Arab-XaraeU 
war;  there  is  no  place  for  rabid  fanatics  in 
a  peaceful  settlement.  By  rai&ing  their  de- 
mands to  include  the  release  of  3.000  guer- 
rillas held  captive  in  Israel,  the  PalesUne 
UherBtors"  made  dear  tbelr  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  IsraeU  govern- 
ment to  break  the  cease-fire,  either  before  or 
afcor  the  ransom  deadline  runs  out  tonight. 

The  negotiations  to  release  the  hostsgea  are 
^  delicate  now  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
Oe  served  by  pubUc  comment  on  them.  Only 
thoee  m  clo&e  contact  with  them  can  Judge 
the  temper  of  the  kidnapers.  Those  who  are 
mAking  that  Judgment  for  the  Western  na- 
tions now  being  t>laclunalled  are  entitled  to 
proceed  as  best  they  can  without  a  back- 
ground of  noisy  advice.  We  only  hope  that 
in  this,  as  in  any  other  kidnaping,  they  cbooee 
wisely  among  the  few  courses  of  action  open. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  begin  to  plan 
ahead  In  hopes  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  take  some  Immediate  steps  to  prevent 
any  repetition  ot  this  tragic  affair.  Tlie  world 
cannot  tolerate  a  threat  of  this  kind  to 
International  air  travel — a  threat  In  which 
innocent  people  are  pawns  in  a  deadly  Inter- 
national power  play.  There  have  been  long 
negotiations  and  much  talk  In  many  national 
capitals  since  the  wave  of  airplane  hijackings 
broke  out  many  months  ago  but  very  little 
concerted  action.  The  massive  dose  of  crlm- 
Lnol  activity  that  took  place  In  one  day — 
four  planes  under  attack  and  three  selied — 
ought  to  convince  every  nation  that  this 
outrage  has  gone  on  long  enough. 

The  United  States.  In  our  view,  should 
seize  the  Initiative  in  this  situation  by  or- 
dering this  country's  airlines  to  suspend  all 
service  to  and  from  any  nation  that  wel- 
comes hijackers,  that  treats  hijacking  as  a 
minor  offense,  or  that  Is  unable  to  prevent 
its  clUzens  from  engaging  In  hijacking.  At 
the  same  time,  the  government  should  deny 
landing  rights  m  this  country  to  any  air- 
line that  serves  such  nations.  This  action 
should  be  taken,  not  so  much  as  an  economic 
sanction  against  offending  nations — al- 
though there  would  be  significant  economic 
effects — but  as  a  simple  safety  measure  de- 
signed to  protect  American  citizens. 

There  may  be  legal  red  tape  in  such  a 
unilateral  approach:  international  treaties 
governing  landing  rights  and  so  on  are 
c!.-implex  affairs.  But  this  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  m  the  way.  For  one  thing. 
surely  most  other  clvtUaed  nations  would 
Join  In  such  a  ban  since  it  would  place  the 
responslblUty  for  hijacking  squarely  where 
It    tMlongs— on    those    governments    which 
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ta»vo  treated  It  •»  •  geme  end  which  h»ve 
enrour»ged  It  by  throwing  wflcomlng  p»r- 
tli-i  for  the  pirstee.  Bvfn  tt  other  netloni  did 
not  Join  Immediately,  the  United  StAtee 
should  take  the  first  etep  alnce  Its  prime  re- 
sponHbUlty  In  thle  sJtuetlon  Is  the  «»Jetj 
of  Its  cltutena  and  of  tboee  dtlzenj)  of  other 
countrlea  who  uwel  on  American  »lr  car- 
rier!. 

The  alrUnee  thenuelvee  can  help  by 
strengthening  their  security  measuree.  al- 
though the  fact  that  would-be  pirate*  got 
abroad  an  El  Al  plane  laat  Sunday  Indicates 
that  even  Israel's  relatively  strict  precau- 
tionary meainiree  are  far  from  fool-proof.  It 
may  be  tbit  for  a  while  International  travel- 
ers win  have  to  undergo  tHe  kind  of  scrutiny 
now  given  to  visitor*  of  prison  Inmatee. 
If  so  the  price  wUl  not  be  too  great  If  It 
helps  to  prevent  another  showdown  on  the 
desert  sand. 

AIRCRAFT  HUACKINO 

<Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  waa 
given  pertnlfision  to  extend  his  remarlu 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  SpealJer.  In 
my  first  address  to  the  House  2  years  ago, 
I  warned  of  the  dangers  of  aircraft  hl- 
lacking.  At  that  time,  I  urged  the  State 
Department  to  tal:e  action  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  Incidents. 

A  few  montha  ago.  1  introduced  a  res- 
olution urglns  an  international  conven- 
tion to  prevent  the  kidnaping  and  harass- 
ment of  diplomatic  persormel.  I  was 
Joined  in  Uiat  resolution  by  33  of  my 
colleagues.  Today,  troubled  by  the  con- 
.■^equences  of  Inaction.  I  am  introducing  a 
revised  version  of  that  resolution  which 
would  extend  its  provisions  to  peaceful 
International  travelers. 

The  inviolable  right  of  individuals  to 
unmolested  International  passage  and 
the  worldwide  oteervancc  of  diplomatic 
immimity  are  essential  to  maintain  world 
peace.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  resolution 
will  initiate  action  to  deter  groups  seek- 
ing political  advantage  from  such  inter- 
national crimes,  and  to  provide  for  the 
swift  administration  of  Justice  to  those 
not  deterred. 

I  shall  urge  my  coUeagnes  to  Join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  aisked  and  was 
Elven  permission  to  extend  hla  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  coming  to  the  United  States,  Svet- 
lana  Allilvyeva.  Joseph  Stalin's  daughter, 
stated: 

Nobody  here  can  realise  t2ic  difference  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  world  of  toUli- 
tarlan  Ideology. 

As  one  who  witnessed  and  experienced 
the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union,  she  sug- 
gested that  those  who  cordenm  America 
"should  go  and  try  it." 


QTJINCENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
AMERICA'S  DISCOVERT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark;;  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  In  the  Congress  a  concur- 
rent reaolution  designating  the  State  of 
Illinois  as  the  host  for  the  ofBeial  cele- 
bration of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
dLscovery  of  America, 

In  1892,  the  State  of  Illinois  had  the 
honor  to  host  the  ofBclal  celebration  for 
the  400th  anniversary  of  America's  dis- 
covery and  did  an  admirable  Job  in  pre- 
rentliig  the  highly  successful  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  which  more  than  27 
million  people  attended.  It  la  entirely  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  Illinois,  in 
!992.  be  given  the  honor  of  leading  the 
500th  anniverfary  celebration  of  this  im- 
portant event. 

The  members  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  when  they  met 
recently  in  Springfield.  111.,  unanimously 
adopted  Constitutional  Convention  Reso- 
lution No.  68  encouraging  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  make 
appropriate  plans  for  the  500th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  America's  discovery, 
and  further,  encouraging  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize  the  State 
of  Illinois  as  host  to  the  official  celebra- 
tion of  this  anniversary. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
each  of  the  signers  of  this  resolution  for 
their  foresight  in  endorsing  a  resolution 
that  will  make  It  possible  to  celebrate 
approximately  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  momentous  dis- 
covery. 

Indeed,  when  the  great  Italian  naviga- 
tor discovered  American  in  1492.  he  not 
only  achieved  the  most  spectacular  and 
important  geographical  discovery  in  the 
history  of  our  planet,  but  he  opened  the 
door  to  development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  His  discovery,  therefore, 
marked  the  actual  beginning  of  our  cul- 
ture and  country,  as  well  as  the  other 
countries  in  both  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Today  tlie  greatest  democracy  known 
to  man  is  flourishing  in  America,  and  the 
indotnitable  spirit  of  Columbus  has  be- 
come part  of  us  and  our  way  of  life. 

As  one  of  the  early  cosponsors  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  legal  holiday.  I  was  certainly 
gratified  when  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress, in  1968,  finally  passed  the  Monday 
Holiday  bill  which  accomplished  this  ob- 
jective. The  bill  goes  into  effect  In  1971, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Columbus  Day  will  be  celebrated 
bs  a  national  legal  holiday  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October. 

The  proper  quincentennial  observance 
of  Columbus'  epic  voyage  and  discovery 
is  the  right  and  privilege  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  Illinois,  having  hosted  the  cele- 
bration once  before,  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion for  that  honor  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  State  ol  Illi- 
nois, and  Chicago,  the  "hub  ol  America," 
would  l>€  the  ideal  choice  for  hosting  this 
celebration.  First  of  all.  Chicago  is  cen- 
trally located  in  relation  to  all  portions 
of  the  country,  and  additionally,  is  the 
approximate  center  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation. Twenty -eight  railroads  operate 
into  Chicago,  while  25  airlines,  including 
11  international  flights,  service  Chicago, 
flying  Into  Midway  Airport  and  the  world 
famous  Ollare  International  Airport. 
These  facilities  provide  easy  access  not 


only  to  Chicago  but  to  the  entire  State 
as  well,  and  thus,  a  greater  potential 
exists  for  drawing  together  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  from 
abroad. 

Furthermore.  Illinois  during  recent 
years  has  developed  an  Interstate  and 
intrastate  highway  system  that  Is  unex- 
celled and  provides  modem,  rapid  access 
to  the  cltv  of  Chicago  and  to  Illinois  via 
automobUes  and  buses.  During  1967 
alone,  a  total  of  $268,500,000  was  spent  on 
primary  highways  in  Illinois,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  approximately  equal 
amounts  have  been  spent  to  improve  the 
roads  in  Illinois. 

Additionally.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  facilities  in 
Chicago  are  among  the  most  outstand- 
ing in  our  country.  Chicago  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  convention  city  and  as 
such  has  established  a  fine  record  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  countless  visitors  to 
the  heartland  of  America.  Furthermore. 
Illinois  recreational  facUiUes.  Including 
land  set  aside  for  camping,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing boating,  swimming,  and  water  sports. 
totals  more  than  187.000  acres,  and  these 
facilities  are  maintained  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  people  by  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Con-^ervatlon. 

By  selecting  Illinois  as  the  otBclal  host 
for  this  celebration,  Americans  residing 
en  the  east  and  west  coasts  would  l>e  giv- 
en the  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  America's  great  Midwest  area 
The  tremendous  growth  of  commercial, 
industrial,  and  cultural  activities  in  the 
hub  of  America  I  feel  best  typifies  the 
progress  of  civilization  that  has  been 
made  in  the  New  World,  the  discovery  of 
which  the  proposed  quincentennial 
celebration  is  to  commemorate. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
for  countless  others  too  numerous  to  list, 
Illinois,  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  would  be 
the  Ideal  choice  to  act  as  official  host 
for  the  quincentennial  celebration 
Therefore,  in  order  that  ample  time  may 
be  set  aside  to  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  this  500th  anniversary  observ- 
ance of  America's  discovery.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  Join  together  to  Insure  the 
early  enactment  of  my  resolution  recog- 
nizing nunois  as  the  host  for  this  offi- 
cial celebration. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Sixth  Illinois  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  I  mentioned  earlier,  follows: 

RXSOLUnOM     OOMC^tKWO    TBB    SOOTK    AKWI- 

vnsuiT  or  THi  DiscovDT  or  AMiaica 
(Proposed    by    the    Leglalatlve    Comn^ttee. 
airth  UllnoU  Oonitltutlonal  Convention) 

Whereas  the  consOtuOon  of  lUlnola.  as 
amended,  proposed  appropriate  assistance  for 
the  World's  Columbian  KipoalUon  held  is 
Chicago  pursuant  to  an  *«  of  the  United 
Statas  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  olBclal  celebration  lor  tUs 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica waa  held  In  the  State  of  IlUnou  and  tJ»e 
City  oT  Chicago:  and 

Whereas  plana  should  soon  be  made  for 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
.Vmerica;  and 

Whereas  the  delegates  to  this  Convention 
are  proud  of  the  Columbian  heritage  of  our 
State  and  Nation; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sixth 
Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  tn  Ooo- 
ventlon  assembled  that: 
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Article  2.  The  General  AsBembly  of  the 
State  of  nilnola  be  eacouraged  to  make  ap- 
propriate plans  for  the  celebration  of  the 
discovery  of  America;  and 

Article  2.  The  members  of  the  niinols  Con- 
gressional delegation  in  the  United  States 
Congress  be  encouraged  to  have  the  Stat*  of 
Illinois  designated  to  host  the  offlclal  cele- 
bration of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

LIST   or   SIOHKltS 

George  J.  Lewla,  Chairman;  Lucy  Reum, 
Vice  Chairman:  Samuel  L.  Martin;  Clifford 
P.  Kelley:  Anthony  M.  Peccarclll:  Louis  J 
Perona;  John  L.  Knuppel;  William  A.  Som- 
merschleld:  Mary  A.  Pappas;  William  J. 
Laurino:  Prank  D.  Siemberk. 

PrrmoN    Sofpobtikc    Convehtion    RisoLn- 

TtON    0»    THE    DiSCOVCaT    OF    AMCTIC\ 
DISTBXCr  1 

Samuel  W.  Wltwer.  and  Frank  Cicero,  Jr. 

BtnUCT3 

Mrs.  Lucy  Reum  and  T.  J.  McCracken. 

DismcT  3 
John  G.  Woods  and  Mrs.  V.  B.  Macdonald. 

DUi'l'BICr  4 

Clyde  Parker  :ind  Mrs.  Anne  H.  Bvnnft 

Disnuci  s 
John  E.  Dvorak  and  Mrs.  Anne  Wilier. 

DUTBICT  6 

Mirtln  Ozlnga,  Jr.  and  James  E.  Glerach 

DISTBICT  7 

Joseph    A.   Tecson    and    Roy    C.    Pechous. 

DIST«ICT  s 

Ray  B.  GarrlBon  and  Thomas  H.  UlUer. 

DI8TKICT  9 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Anderson  and  Joseph  T.  Meek 

OtSTVICT  10 

Peter  A.  Tomel  and  Paul  P  Elward. 

DISTaiCT  II 

Martin  Tuchow  and  Bernard  Welsberg. 

OZSTBICT  12 

Mrs.  Dawn  C.  Netsch  and  Malcolm  S 
Kamln. 

DISTaiCT  13 

Ronald  C.  Smith  and  Elmer  Gertz. 

msrmicT  14 
John  F.  Leon  and  WUUom  J.  Laurino. 

DisraiCT  IS 
Thomas  G.  Lyons  and  David   B.  Stahl. 

msraicT  is 
WUllam  P.  Lennon  and  James  E.  Struuck. 

nSTBICT  IT 

Harold  M.  Nudelman  and  Frank  Orlando 

DtBTUCT  IB 

Edward  J.  Rosewell  and  Leonard  N.  Foster. 

DISTBICT  IB 

Joseph  C.  Sh&rpe.  Sr.  and  WUllam  A. 
Jaskula. 

DISTBICT  30 

Victor  A.  Arrlgo  and  Madison  L.  Brown 

mnxicT  91 
Frank  D.  Stemberk  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Pugh- 
stey. 

OISmCT  S3 

Samuel  A.  Patch  and  James  H.  Kemp 

DISTBICT  33 
Richard  M.  Daley  and  Leonard  P.  Miaka 

UBTBICr  34 

Miss  Odas  Nicholson  and  Albert  A.  Rabjr. 

DisraicT  as 
Ft.  F.  X  Lawtor  and  Louis  Marolda. 


DISTBICT   37 

Mlehael  J.  Madlgan  and  Joseph  V.  Rachu- 
nas. 

mSTBICT   3S 

Philip  J.  Carey  and  Ted  A.  Borek. 

DISTBICT  39 
Charles  A.  Coleman  and  Richard  K.  Cooper. 

DISTBICT   30 

David  Linn  and  Mrs.  Mary.  Lee  Leahy. 

OIBTBICT   31 

John  D.  Wenum  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pappas. 

DISTBICT    33 

Mrs.  J.  Mullen  and  Jeffrey  R.  Ladd 

DISTBICT   33 

Stanley  C.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Maxlne  Wy- 
more. 

DISTBICT    34 

Robert    R.    Cantleld    and    Mrs.    Betty    A. 
Keegan. 

DISTBICT  ss 

Harlan  H.  Rlgney  and  Wayne  W.  Whalen. 

DISTBICT   as 

Louis  J.  Perona  and  Edwin  F.  Peterson. 

DISnUCT    37 

Paul  E.  Mathias  and  David  Davis. 

DISTRICT   3S 

Mrs.  Betty  Howard  and  James  8,  Brannen. 

DISTBICT   39 

Thomas  C.  KeU^han  and  W.  A.  Sonuner- 
schleld. 

DISTBICT  40 

Mrs.   Helen   C.   Kinney  and   Anthooy  M. 
Peccarelll. 

DISTBICT   41 

Louis  F.  Bottlno  and  Arthur  T.  Lennon. 

oisraiCT  «3 
John  L.  Knuppel  and  James  S.  Thompson. 

DZSTBICT   43 

Lewis   D.   Wilson    and    William    R.    Arm- 
atrong. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


Thomas  B.  Hunter  and  Clifford  P.  Krtley. 


Charles  R.  Toung  and  Edward  H.  Jenison. 

DISTBICT   4S 

David  B.  Connor  and  John  C.  Parkhurst. 

DISTBICT  4S 

Samuel  L.  Martin  and  Donald  D.  Zeglls. 

DISTBICT   47 

Charles  W.  Shuman  and  Henry  I.  Orevn. 

DISTBICT   4S 

Clarence  E.  Tordy  and  William  D.  Fogal. 

DISTBICT   49 

Maurice  W.  Scott  and  William  L.  Fay 

DISTBICT   SO 

Elbot  8.  Smith  and  FrankUn  E.  Dove. 

DISTBICT  11 
Dwlght  P.  Frledrfcb  and  James  S.  Parker. 

DISTBICT    S3 

Stanley   L.   Klaus  and  John   Alexander 

UIBTBtCT   53 

Wendell  Durr  and  Ray  V.  Johnsen. 

DISTBICT  54 
William  F.  Fennoy.  Jr.  and  John  M.  Kams. 

rr. 

DISTBICr    85 

J.  L.  Buford  and  Henry  C.  Hendren.  Jr. 

oisTaicT  ss 
Ralph  A.  Dunn  and  David  Kensey. 

DISTBICT    57 

Ciurord  L.  Downen  and  Robert  L.  Butler. 

Dtsrucr  5S 
George  J.  Lewis  and  U.  A.  Butmacher. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Hagan  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qrat),  for  today,  September  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  September  10.  on  ac- 
count of  ofBclal  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Woson  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albekt)  .  for  today,  on  account  of 
officifU  business. 

Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  offlclal 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanlmou.s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia),  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoLAN'D,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Dices,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Giaimo.  on  September  15,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Giaimo.  on  September  16.  for  60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  H.R.  17795 
txx3ay. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  today  on  H.R.  17795. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  during  debate  on  HJB. 
17982. 

^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wtsoonsln)  and 
u>  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WncKER. 

Mr.  Langkn. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr,  McClory. 

Mr.  Klkppe  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  WvMAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLIKG. 

Mr.  ScH Mm  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  DERWniSKI  in  four  inBtnnftWi 
Mr.  ASHBROOX. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Dttncah. 

Mr.  ZiOM. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Collins  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  DwTER  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
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Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  DINGCLL. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 
Mr.  HtBZRT. 
Mr.  Kastehheier. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL  In  eight  Instances. 
Mr.  MnosH. 

Mr.  BsABEMAS  in  eight  Instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Steed  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Hawkins  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  BIAOOI  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Walbie  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  O'NEiii  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  OiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OIBBOHS. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mdrphy  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  JOHKSON  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances.   

SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  followinB 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3619.  An  »ct  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  reUef  from  the  effecu  of 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlca. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
commimications  were  talcen  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2383.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  lAnd  Agency. 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  pursuant  to  section  15  of 
Public  Law  59».  78th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2S«4.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  various  records  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  of  Nevada,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(e>  of  Public  Law  85-339: 
tj  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Board  for  flscnl  year 
1969.  pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Foreign- 
Trade  Zones  Act  of  1934.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdminLstration.  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  wlilch  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  18725.  An  act  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
tor  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  tills  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approral.  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  18725.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 
for  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pm.i .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjoiimed 
until  Monday.  September  14,  1970.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS;  C:>mmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  18583.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  and 
other  laws  to  provide  Increased  research  Into. 
and  prevention  of.  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendence: to  provide  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  abusers  and  drug  de- 
pendent persons;  and  to  strengthen  existing 
law  enforcement  authority  In  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  ( Rept.  No.  91-1444  (Parts  1  &  3) ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  16443.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  selection  of  firms  and 
individuals  to  perform  architectural  en- 
gineering, and  related  services  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  with  an  amendment  (Rept 
No.  91-14451.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama; 

H.R.  19116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut 
marlcetlng  quota  provisions  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.P..  19116.   A  blU  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing   quota   provisions   to   make   per- 
manent certain  provisions  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CASET: 

H.R.  19117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  oAber 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  CELLER; 

as.  19118.  i  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1931.  reUtlng  to  the  furnishing  of 
books  and  other  materials  to  the  blind  and 
to  other  handicapped  persona  to  authorize 
•he  furnishing  of  musical  recordings  and 
tapes  to  such  persons:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CLARK; 

H.R.  19119.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Serrlees  Act  of 


1949  m  order  to  eeUbUsh  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  indi- 
viduals to  perform  architectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  related  services  tor  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

U  R.  19120.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
lax  adjustment  for  small  buslneaa  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  buslnesa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUI^KI; 
H.R.  19121.  A  bin  to  create  a  health  secu- 
rity program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE; 
HJl.  19122.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA: 
HJt.  19123.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  retire- 
ment benefits  under  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  for  air  traffic  oontroUers.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOee 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOBAN: 
HJt.  19124.  A  bill  to  create  a  special  bridge 
replacement    program    in    title    23,    United 
States  Code;   to  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RTAN: 
HJt.  19126.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R  19126  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dU- 
closure  by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on 
Inurstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  SCHWENGEL; 
BR.  19127.  A  hill  to  amend  the  National 
Tralllc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  re- 
lating to  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  with- 
stand certain  collisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  19128.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  Veter- 
ans' Preference  Act  beneflu  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  former  War  Department  m- 
terned  as  prisoners  of  war  during  World  War 
n;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOce  and  CItU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.R  19129.  A  bill  to  protect  the  personal 
.-security  and  academic  freedom  of  students. 
faculty,  staff,  and  other  employees  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  by  requiring  the 
adoption  of  procedures  by  the  States  to  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  disruptive  campus  vio- 
lence by  students,  staff,  and  other  employees. 
as  a  precondition  to  Federal  assistance,  and 
to  assist  such  Institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  campus  disorders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  19130.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  3  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
U.S.  contributions  to  international  organiaa- 
tlona  and  programs,  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  control  Illegal  International  trafflc  In  nar- 
cotics, and  to  provide  for  withholding  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  nations  refusing  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  control  illegal  international 
trafDc  m  narcotics,  and  for  other  ptirpooea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl.  19131.  A  blU  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  public  announcement  of  con- 
tracts auarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serricee. 
'  By  Mr.  BRADBMAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pauaxfs,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Dorr,  Mr.  DAKtna  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  O'Hsaa.  Mr.  Ciarr.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Whxjam  D.  Foto.  Mr. 
Hathawat.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Scuxuxa. 
Mr.  Stokis.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Milu,  Mr. 
Blr.     LcQCKTT.     and     Mr. 
I): 
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H,R.  1013a.  A  bUl  to  fttntod  the  Lfbrvy 
Services  and  Constnictlon  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  CcmmtUe«  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADE3CAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatha  WAT)  : 
H.R.  10133.  A  bUI  to  reiDforco  the  Federal 
system  br  strengthening  the  personnel  re- 
Mnirces  cf  State  and  local  goremments.  to 
I  mprove  Intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs. 
to  provide  grants  f:;r  Imprcvement  of  State 
and  local  personnel  admlnl-'itratlon.  to  au- 
:.horlze  Federal  assistance  In  training  State 
and  local  employees,  to  provide  grants  to 
State  and  local  gCTemmentB  for  training  of 
their  employees,  to  authorize  Interstate  com- 
pacts (or  personnel  and  training  activities,  to 
facilitate  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government,  and 
State  and  local  goTemments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  19134.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rlghta 
Act  of  1064  by  adding  a  new  ttUe.  which 
restores  to  local  school  boards  their  con- 
stitutional power  to  administer  the  public 
schools  committed  to  their  charge,  confers 
on  parents  the  right  to  choose  the  public 
schools  their  children  attend,  secures  to  chil- 
dren the  rl?ht  to  attend  the  public  schools 
-hcsen  by  Their  parents,  and  make^  effective 
the  right  of  public  achool  admlnlttraton  and 
tenchers  to  serve  In  the  schools  in  which  they 
contract  to  serve:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LUKENS: 
R.R.  19135.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  financed  In  whole  for  low- 
income  groups,  through  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, and  m  part  for  all  other  persons 
through  allowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to 
provide  a  system  of  peer  review  of  utilization. 
charges,  and  quality  of  medical  service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBKRO : 
TLR.  10136.  A  bill  designating  certain  idec- 
tion   days   as   legal   public  holidays:    to   the 
Ootzunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H£.  19137.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  la  certain 
cases  for  tn  exchange  of  credits  between  the 
old-age,  survlvoRi.  and  disability  Insurance 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem so  Bs  to  enable  Individuals  who  have 
some  coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain 
maxim  nm  benefits  based  on  their  combined 
service:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HSCHLER  of  West  Vlrctnla: 
BJt  10138.  A  blU  to  prohibit  fUght  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  the  killing  of  a  policeman 
or  fireman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  QXTILLEN: 

HJt.  19139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 

of   Federal    assistance   In    the   development, 

acquisition,  and  Installation  of  aircraft  antl- 

hijacking  detection  systems,  and  for  other 
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purpoaee:    to  the  Oommlttafl  on  Intaratete 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SLACK : 

BJt.  10140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  retain  the  efl^ectlve- 
Dsss  of  materialmen's  and  mechanic's  Uens: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

a.&.  lOUl.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  and 
Income  limitations  relating  to  payment  of 
pensloa  and  parents'  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  ComiDlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

KM.  10142.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Ituurance  financed  In  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  issuance  of  oertlfl- 
cates,  and  in  part  for  all  other  parsoos 
through  allowance  of  tax  credlta,  and  to 
provide  a  system  of  peer  review  of  utilisa- 
tion, charges,  and  quality  of  medical  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10143.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  lOM  to  provide  permanent 
financing  for  the  Corporation  for  PuMlo 
Broadcasting:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

BSL  10144.  A  bUl  to  create  a  health  secu- 
rity program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HJl.  10145.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
be  used  as  a  public  highway:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.FR.ASER: 

H.R.  19148.  A  Mil  to  promote  the  public 
welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovenunent 
Operations. 

ByMr.  ADAIR: 

H.J.  Res.  1363.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  IS  yesrs  of  age  or  older:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.J.  Res.  1394.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  State  of  Illinois  as  host  in  1993  of  the 
official  qui o centennial  celebration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America;  to  the  Committee  <m  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBOOMFIKLDr 

H-J.  Res.  1366.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  declare  one  week  each  Sep- 
tember as  "National  S5  Hope  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMA3  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MEEMt  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  723.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  International  agreements  providing 
for  mandatory  eztradiuon  of  aircraft  hi- 
jackers: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CallforxUa; 

B.  Coo.  Res.  734.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  Internationa]  convention  on 
the  treatment  of  airline  terrorists  and  the 
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nations  that  give  them  support  and  aayium; 
to  the  Commute  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  735.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
new  Initiatives  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  In- 
cluding a  cease-fire  and  other  matters:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  726.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
sp{?ct  to  International  aircraft  hijacking;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.  Con.  Re3.  737.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
create   a  Joint   congressional   committee   to 
provide  Congress  with  a  plan  for  legislation 
in  deil  with  the  problems  of  rural  America: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H.  Con.  Ri>9.  728.  Concurrent  resolution  ap- 
pealing to  Soviets   to  cease   persecution   of 
Jews  in  Russia;   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.    Con.    Res.   739.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  wlttt  re- 
ripect  to  International  agreements  providing 
Viv    msndatory    extradiilnn    of    aircraft    hi- 
jackers; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  {for  himself,  Mr. 
ROSMCR,  Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  RxtTTi.,  Mr. 
StKXs,    ^Ir.   Edwards    of    California, 
Mr.  BsAY.  Mr    Tcnkst.  Mr.  Dono- 
HCB,   Mr.    Langejv,   Mr.    Fm.TOi<    of 
Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Michxl,   Mr.   St 
GEBMsm.  Mr.  ScuwENon..  and  Mr. 
RoDiNo) : 
H  Res.  1306.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of    the   House  of  Representatives   to  create 
3  .-'anding  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  tSs.  STMINOTON: 
H.  Res.  1307,  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Repref:entatlveB  with 
respect  to  the  spreading  practice  of  Inter- 
national hijacking  and  the  ktdnapp.ng  of 
diplomatic  personnel:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
HJi,  10147.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Ftank 
Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROVHILL   of    Virginia    (by 
request ) : 
H.R.  10140.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  LlUa  C. 
Sanjur:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HB.  19149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nabll 
George  H.  Tsldo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUS  of  CaUfomla: 
HJl.  lOISO.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  PatterBon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 
a.R.  10151.  A   blU   for  the   relief  of   Fred 
Dcvlne,  doing  business  as  Fred  Devlne  Diving 
Co.:  to  the  Oommltt«s  on  the  Jtidlclary. 
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C0D0R08  STATE  PARK 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  pmNsTLVAniA 
IN  THE  HOBSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

ThunSav,  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Co- 
dorus  State  Park  In  my  congressional 
district  came  Into  being  as  tbe  result  ot 


the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  P.  H.  Olatfelter 
Co.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  ob- 
tained a  valuable  piece  of  scenic  real 
estate,  the  Olatfelter  Co.  has  gained  a 
dependable  water  reserve,  and  tbe  people 
have  won  an  Impressive  recreational  area 
located  in  the  area  I  serve. 

Because  Codorus  State  Park  vividly  Il- 
lustrates what  can  be  done  through  the 


cooperative  efforts  of  State  government 
and  private  industry.  I  Include  In  the 
Recoxi)  an  article  prepared  by  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  on  this  interesting  project,  the 
first  of  its  type  in  the  entire  country: 

OOOOROB  Statk  Pabk 
Penosylvanla^  Codortu  State  Park  Is  on« 
of   the  Commonwealth's  most  recently  ao- 
quirea  acrea  for  the  development  of  outdoor 
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recreational  faclltlse  snd  repre3ents  an  out- 
standing example  of  cooperation  between 
private  Industry  and  State  government. 

Located  In  Tork  Cotinty.  the  Codorus  Stste 
Park  Is  being  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters'  Bureau 
of  State  Parks  In  cooperation  with  the  P  H. 
Olatfelter  Co..  of  Spring  Orove,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  manufacturers  cf  paper 
products,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public. 

The  Codorus  Sts^e  park  U  a  multiple  pur- 
pose project: 

1.  It  provides  much  needed  rutdoor  recre- 
ational faculties,  and 

a.  It  satisflea  the  need  for  a  more  Bub- 
atantlal  water  supply  for  the  P.  H.  Ql.itfelter 
Co. 

Consequently,  because  of  this  sucoessful 
joint  venture.  Pennsylvania  has  a  new  and 
Important  recreatlonsl  area  In  an  urbanised 
region  and  the  Spring  Qrove  Industry  has 
an  ample  reserve  supply  of  water  upon 
which  It  can  depend  In  the  future. 

This  water  resources  development  pro- 
gram was  loaugurated  following  two  years 
of  Intenalve  study  of  the  water  needs  of  the 
Codorus  Creek  Bailn  by  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters.  Taken  into  oonatdera- 
tlon  at  the  same  time  was  the  need,  or 
demand,  of  the  surrounding  area  for  water 
oriented  recreational  activities. 

Borne  3.326  acrea  of  land  were  acquired 
with  funds  from  Project  70.  Pennsylvania's 
Land  Acquisition  nnd  Borrowing  Act.  snd  it 
was  the  P.  H  Olatfelter  Co..  In  cooperation 
with  the  Commonwealth,  which  oonatmcted 
a  1.600  foot  long.  100  foot  high  Impound- 
ment dam  to  create  a  1^5  acre  lake  now 
known  as  Lake  Marburg. 

The  paper  manufacturing  flrro  la  per- 
mitted, by  agreement,  to  draw  water  from 
the  lake  to  a  nuudmim:!  of  a  33  foot  drop 
In  the  lake  level.  This  would  reduce  the  lake's 
size  to  BOO  acres  which  Is  considered  still 
ample  enough  to  provide  opportunities  for 
recreation,  such  as,  boating  and  Ashing. 

When  the  Impoundment  struciure  was 
dedicated  on  Aug.  6,  lOflfi.  Winiam  W.  Scran- 
ton,  then  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  described 
tbe  project  aa  "not  only  a  major  mlleetons 
within  the  entire  "Project  70'  concept  but  It 
also  marks,  for  the  flrat  time,  a  conservation 
wedding  of  private  Industry  with  Stale  gov- 
ernment for  tbe  mutual  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves." 

Maurice  K.  Ooddard.  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  has  since  emphasized  that  this 
"Joint  construction  and  development  of  the 
Codorus  State  Park  by  the  State  and  the  P  H. 
Olatfelter  Co.  la  without  parallel  In  the 
United  States." 

Following  the  impoundment  of  Lake  Mar- 
burg, the  department  provided  dny-u&e  fa- 
cilities and  a  temporary  boat  mooring  and 
access  area,  and  Just  last  May  0  another  dedi- 
cation took  place  there  to  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  permanent  boat  launching  facilities.. 
This  program  not  only  marked  the  dedica- 
tion of  new  facilities  but  al?o  Indicated  the 
completion  of  the  first  Project  500  construc- 
tion contract  at  a  State  park  In  Pennsylvania. 
"Project  500,"  the  Conunon  wealth 'a  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Act,  was  approved  by  the  voters  at  the  1067 
Primary  EHectlon  and  was  Implemented  by 
Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  on  Jan.  id,  1066. 
It  provides  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  with  fimds  for  tbe  development  of 
State  park  lands  acquired  under  "Project 
70." 

The  original  study  of  the  area,  involving 
outdoor  recreatlonaJ  needs,  revealed  that 
water  oriented  faculties  would  attract  over 
600,000  visitors  from  Pennsylvania  each  year. 
This  Is  based  on  the  prospectus  that  the  pop- 
ulation at  Tork  County  will  Just  about  dou- 
ble over  U)o  next  60  years. 

That  estimate  (over  600.000  vlaltore  an- 
nually)   was  readily  aocepuble  when  It  Is 
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realleed  that  329.800  persons  reside  within 
a  25  mile  radius  of  the  park  and  there  are 
over  1,140.000  persons  within  a  SO  mile  radius. 
More  recently  a  new  contract  was  awarded 
for  second  phase  park  development  which 
Includes  construction  of  an  access  road. 
overlook  point  and  parking  areas  for  pic- 
nicking and  concession  marina  use. 

Under  design  aa  part  of  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  park  are  two  major  day-use 
areas  and  a  maintenance  area.  Marina  facil- 
ities are  included  In  one  day-use  area  project 
which  will  Include  a  general  marina  build- 
ing, with  a  repair  shop  and  reetroom  facil- 
ities; an  additional  400  car  parking  lot.  pic- 
nic ar^as,  and  a  restaurant  with  adjacent 
parking  ar^u 

Tbe  second  day-use  area  will  include  a 
swimming  complex  with  a  one-half  acre 
swimming  area,  a  bathhouse,  conoesslon 
building,  boat  rental  buiidmg.  Ufe  guard  and 
flrat  aid  sUUon.  sunbathing  area,  parking 
facilities  for  over  14)00  cars,  picnic  areas  and 
playground  facllltlei.  Also  planned  Is  a 
mooring  area  for  about  50  small  rental  craft 
and  two  group  picnicking  areas. 

Campground  facilities  are  also  planned  for 
those  persons  who  prefer  to  "rough  It"  with 
sites  to  be  developed  at  out-of-the-way  areas 
which  will  be  reached  only  by  boat  and  thus 
provide  a  primitive  atmosphere  for  the  out- 
doorsman.  A  lent  and  trailer  campground 
with  ^proximately  400  altee  Is  also  proposed. 
One  of  the  moat  popular  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  currently  In  force  at  Codorus  Is 
nshlng  and  one  other  state  a^ncy,  the  Penn- 
sylvania PlEh  C-ommlEslon.  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  Interest  by  carrying  out  a  stocking 
program  to  provide  a  variety  of  gome  fish 
for  the  angler. 

This  program  began  In  1067  and  each  year 
since  then,  with  the  exception  of  1060,  the 
commission  stocked  80.000  northern  pike  fry 
In  the  lake.  Some  80.000  muskellunge  fry 
were  stocked  during  1967  and  the  following 
year  saw  another  80.000  fry.  of  this  same 
species  of  gome  fish,  placed  In  the  lake. 

Some  S.000.000  walleye  fry  were  stocked 
during  1067.  another  3.000,000  In  1066  and 
during  the  early  part  of  1970  the  Flrh  Com- 
mlsalon  placed  300  adult  walleye,  ranging 
from  16  to  18  Inches  long.  In  the  recreational 
Impoundment. 

The  stocking  program  also  Included  lorge 
numbers  of  largemouth  bass.  In  1067  there 
were  200.000  fry  placed  In  the  lake  and  later 
that  same  year  some  4.000  flngerllng  were 
stocked.  Another  200.000  fry  went  In  during 
1068  and  that  same  year  saw  another  stock- 
ing of  6.000  flngerllng. 

Block  crapple  and  even  channel  catfish 
were  Included  In  the  program.  Inuring  1067 
and  1068  the  conunisslon  stocked  42.000 
flngerllng  block  crapple  in  tJie  lake,  snd  dur- 
ing 1068  stocked  the  area  with  80,000  channel 
catfish  fry  and  16,000  flngerllng. 

Therefore  when  total  development  Is 
achieved,  the  Codorus  State  Park  will  offer  a 
variety  of  outdoor  recreattonal  opportunities 
and  will  emerge  as  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
finest  State  parks  as  planned,  designed  and 
developed  to  serve  the  public  not  only  for  the 
present  but  for  many  years  to  come. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  TO  AID  IN  FIGHT 
AGAINST  KEDNEY  DISEASE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PKNNSTl.TaiVXA 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UNITKU  aTATBS 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKEB.  Mr.  President,  the 

Senate  has  passed  a  measure  vital  to  the 

baste  health  needs  of  our  country,  S. 
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3355.  the  Health  Service  Improvement 
Act  of  1970.  S.  3355  extends  the  regional 
medical  program  for  a  5-year  period  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1971  and  provides 
8120  million  for  the  program  for  this 
year.  Increasing  to  (250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  regional 
medical  program,  8.  3355  will  extend  and 
improve  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  services  program.  It  will 
also  extend  and  Improve  the  authority 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ice Research  and  Development,  and.  fi- 
nally, it  will  create  a  National  Council  on 
Health  Policy  in  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President  to  set  goals  for  a  national 
health  policy  for  the  United  States. 

However.  I  particularly  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  significant  aspect  of 
this  bill — the  $15  million  authorization 
specifically  for  kidney  disease.  I  have 
taken  a  strong  personal  interest  In  the 
serious  problem  of  kidney  disease,  which 
afflicts  alwut  8  million  Americans  and 
kills  about  60.000  each  year.  In  addition 
to  cosponsorlng  8.  2482,  the  NaUonal 
Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1970, 1  testified  on 
February  17.  1970.  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  on  8.  3355.  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  passed,  and  Its  Im- 
portance in  the  fight  against  chronic 
kidney  disease. 

As  I  noted  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  last  February,  I 
am  pleased  that  S.  3355  explicitly  adds 
kidney  disease  to  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke  bs  one  of  the  diseases  to  which 
tlie  program  is  specifically  addressed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  this  will 
allow  the  three  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, the  Greater  Delaware  Valley 
regional  medical  program,  the  Susque- 
hanna Valley  regional  medical  prtigram, 
and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  regtonal 
medical  program,  to  become  outlets  lor 
artificial  kidney  machines  and  related 
medical  services.  This  bill  will  assist  In 
prevention  and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Increased  research  in  this  field  Is  mak- 
ing possible  much  more  preventive  ac- 
tivity and  Federal  programs  must  keep 
pace.  Until  the  pa^ssage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, there  was  no  Federal  program  to 
provide  tidney  hemodialysis  equipment 
for  widespread  treatment  amons  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  costs  of  maintaining  a 
kidney  machine  are  high.  The  kidney 
hemodialysis  machines  help  keep  a  kid- 
ney patient  alive  by  recirculating  the 
patient's  blood  through  the  machine, 
thus  removing  poisonous  wastes  from 
the  blood.  However,  kidney  machines 
cost  $3,000  to  $6,000  to  buy  and  install 
in  the  home,  plus  $50  a  week  mainte- 
nance cost.  An  estimated  8.000  kidney 
patients  die  each  year  for  lack  of  this 
treatment.  Mr.  President,  we  can  no 
longer  accept  statistics  such  as  these  in 
1970  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  many  Pennsylvania  communities  there 
are  private  citizens.  worVJns  through 
their  civic  and  service  org.xniiatlons  and 
labor  unions,  who  are  determined  to  help 
victims  of  kidney  disease  by  raising 
funds  for  machines.  Practically  every 
week.  In  my  mall,  I  learn  of  some  local 
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fund-raising  venture  In  Pennsylvania  to 
secure  a  kidney  machine  for  a  deserving 
patient. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
has  been  malung  a  special  effort  to  ob- 
tain better  care  for  kidney  patients. 
Many  locals  of  the  USW  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  established  funds  to  pur- 
chase kidney  machines.  The  USW  na- 
tionally has  backed  such  legislation  as 
S.  3355.  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Kidney  Foundation  has  rec- 
ognized the  president  of  the  USW.  Mr. 
I.  W.  Abel,  for  his  union's  contribution 
to  the  aght  against  kidney  disease.  1,  too, 
want  to  commend  this  labor  imion  for 
devoting  Itself  not  just  to  the  specific 
needs  of  stcelworkers  but  also  to  the 
general  needs  of  the  community  for  bet- 
ter health  care.  It  Is  a  leadership  role 
that  this  union  has  often  taken. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  President,  public 
awareness  of  kidney  disease  has  gteatlj- 
increased  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
utmost  concern  for  Federal  and  private 
research  efforts.  We  have  seen  a  major 
development  of  kidney  dialysis  tech- 
niques, but  thus  far  the.se  techniques  re- 
main beyond  the  financial  resources  of 
the  average  familj.  I  hope  that  passage 
of  S.  3355  by  the  Senate  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  staff,  facilities, 
re.search.  and  equipment  that  are  needed. 


ESSEX  COUNTY.  MASS..  WEEKLY 
SEES  NEED  FOR  MAINE  POWER 
FACILITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  MAHfa 
I.S  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  JO,  1970 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  published  recently  In  the  Penny- 
saver,  the  largest  weekly  newspaper  In 
Essex  Coiinty,  Mass..  evinces  strong  con- 
cern for  the  power  crisis  which  the 
northeastern  area  of  the  United  States 
has  experienced  for  the  past  several 
years.  But  the  article  also  expresses  con- 
fidence that  the  crisis  can  be  substan- 
tially eased  by  the  Introduction  of  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  power  in  New  England. 
In  this  regard,  the  Pennysaver  piece 
answers  a  number  of  questions  concern- 
ing construction  of  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  school  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect in  northern  Maine — answers  which 
provide  a  cogent  argument  for  the  proj- 
ect's completion. 

In  the  very  near  future,  a  House-Sen- 
ate Conference  Committee  will  convene 
to  resolve  differences  between  respective 
versions  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  public 
works  appropriations  bill.  A  budget  re- 
quest totfillng  S807.000  In  preconstruction 
planning  funds  for  the  Dickey  project 
will  be  one  of  the  points  of  discussion.  I 
.sincerely  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
agree  to  Inclusion  of  the  funding,  and 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  sub- 
seouently  endorse  their  agreement.  In 
the  meantime.  I  respectfully  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  contentions  of 
the  Massachusetts  weekly's  article: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUKSTIOtiS    AND    ANSWEItS    OH    THE 
DiCKKT-LlNCOLH    SCHOOI. 

1.  Wbat  la  the  Dtckey-Uncoln  Bcbool  proj- 
ect? The  Dlckey-Llncoln  school  project  will 
consist  of  two  dams  located  on  the  St.  John 
River  in  Mnine  It  l9  the  flrst  Federal  multt- 
purpoGe  water  resource  project  to  be  au- 
thorized by  Congreas  for  construction  la  New 
England,  and  will  provide  100.000  kUowatu 
at  firm  power  to  preference  customers  in 
Maxae,  and  660,000  Idlowatts  of  peaking 
power  to  preference  customers  and  private 
utinues  throughout  New  England. 

Electric  power  constitutes  the  major  bene- 
fit from  the  project.  Additional  benefits  in 
flood  control  and  area  redevelopment  will  be 
realised  by  Dlckey-Llncoln.  and  the  project 
will  contribute  slgniflcantly  to  the  advance- 
ment and  future  development  of  the  economy 
of  Maine  and  New  England,  aa  well  as  bring- 
ing, for  the  first  time.  Federal  resource 
development  to  an  area  where  coiuumeri  pay 
the  Nation's  highest  electric  bUIs. 

2.  What  action  haa  Congress  taken  on  the 
project?  Dickey-Lincoln  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  IMS,  funds  appropriated  tor 
initial  planning  totaled  tl.Q  million  through 
Oaoal  year  1967.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1M8  Included  91.076.000 
for  final  engineering  and  design  of  the  proj- 
pci  This  amount  was  approved  by  the  Bouse 
-Appropriations  Committee  on  July  30.  1067. 
but  rejected  by  the  full  House  (333-168)  In 
an  amendment  offered  by  Rep  Robert 
Oiaimo  (D-.  Conn.t  on  July  3&.  10S7. 

3.  Has  Dickey-Llncolo  been  fully  studied 
and  Justified?  No  other  multipurpose  hydro- 
electric project  authorised  by  Congress  has 
received  such  close  scrutiny  as  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School.  As  well  as  being  approved  by  the 
Interior  Department,  Corpe  of  Engineers, 
Federal  Power  Commisaion,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  Committee  found  the 
project  to  be  completely  Justified,  with  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1. 

Since  fiscal  year  1963.  Cangrese  has  au- 
thorised 17  other  Federal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects, with  benefit-cost  ratios  ranging  from 
1.11  to  1 .97.  Dickey-Uncoln  School  ranks 
with  the  best. 

4.  Is  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  a  good  Invest- 
ment for  American  taxpayers?  The  project 
meets  all  criteria  for  economically  feasible 
multipurpose  water  resources  development 
as  required  by  Senate  Document  97.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  in  full,  with  interest,  in  50 
years,  with  power  revenues  After  that,  all 
revenues  will  go  to  the  Federal  Treastu? 

5.  Does  Dlckey-Llncoln  school  offer  the 
lowest  cost  alternative  for  etecuic  power 
production?  The  stall  study  showed  that, 
under  the  crlt«rla  required  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 97,  Dlckey-Llncoln  meets  the  test  of 
the  lowest  possible  alt«matlve,  including 
conventional  steam,  nuclear,  or  pumped  stor- 
age facilities. 

6.  Is  there  a  market  for  DIctey -Lincoln 
power?  The  Deportment  of  the  Inierior  has 
received  letters  of  intent  to  purchase  power 
from  preference  customers  indicating  a  dealre 
to  purchase  100.000  kw  of  firm  power  in 
Maine  and  over  650.000  kw  of  peaUng  power 
el'^ewhere  In  New  England. 

7.  Is  hydroelectric  power  outdated?  A.^ 
stated  in  the  staff  study :  "Hydroelectric 
capacity,  both  conventional  and  pumped 
storage,  is  best  adapted  for  providing  swift 
peaking  capacity  and  spinning  reserve  for 
load  protection."  Hydro  power  also  offers 
the  advantage  of  Instant  start-up  In  the 
event  of  a  power  shortage. 

8  How  will  Dtckey-Llncola  afTect  electric 
consumers  in  New  England?  According  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  electric  consum- 
ers In  New  England  pay  the  highest  electric 
bills  in  the  nation.  The  FPC  also  reports  that 
98  percent  of  the  power  generated  In  New 
England  comes  from  private   utilities.   New 
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England  la  the  only  area  In  the  United  States 
that  does  not  have  a  multtpiupose  Federal 
hydroelectric   development. 

Construction  of  DlcJtey-Uncoln  will  Intro- 
duce in  New  England  the  "yardstick"  of  Fed- 
eral competiuoD  which  has  not  only  lowered 
electric  rales  ttaroughouc  the  nation  but  has 
spurred  the  private  utilities  Into  moderniz- 
ing and  BtrsamllnJng  their  operations.  In 
addition,  Dickey-Lincoln  will  bring  an  an- 
nual savings  to  preference  customers  of  more 
than  •9  million,  even  though  it  will  gener- 
Lkte  only  3<^  of  New  England's  power  require- 
ments. 

9  What  will  Dlckey-Llncoln  cost?  Baaed 
on  ctirrent  figures,  the  total  construction 
coit  of  the  Dickey- Lincoln  School  project  la 
presently  estimated  to  be  $229,313,000.  ac- 
cording to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  staff 
study  showed  that  an  increase  of  about  4% 
per  year  could  be  anticipated  during  the  six 
year  construction  period  based  on  experience 
with  other  Federal  proJect.s;  however,  this 
would  not  alter  the  fact  that  Dlckey-Llncoln 
offers  the  lowest  coat  alternative  for  power 
production  when  compared  to  any  other 
method,  including  nuclear  generation. 

10.  Are  the  private  utilities  in  New  Eng- 
land planning  for  the  future  so  a«  to  pre- 
vent blacKouu?  The  Northeast  blackoat  of 
November,  1965.  and  recent  outages  on  Cape 
Cod  have  shown  that  the  private  company 
opponents  of  Dickey  are  not  meeting  their 
public  responslblllttee.  The  so-called  "Big 
Eleven"  loop  was  formed  in  response  to  pub- 
Uc  outcries;  however,  no  evidence  of  re- 
gional planning.  Including  generation  and 
transmission,  has  been  produced  by  the  pri- 
vate companies.  An  official  of  the  private 
companies  admitted  under  oath  that  the 
"Big  Eleven"  loop  consisted  solely  of  a  news- 
paper ad. 

11.  WUl  Dlckey-Unooln  create  Jobe?  It  ts 
estimated  that  11,300  man-yeara  of  work  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  project.  The 
project  will  consume  nearly  600.000  tons  of 
concrete.  2S.000  tons  of  reinforced  steel  In 
the  dam  and  46.000  tons  of  steel  in  trans- 
mission facilities.  Construction  of  trans- 
mission Unea  would  involve  about  BOO  man- 
years  of  work.  The  power  plant  alone  will 
cost  *60.000.000.  which  will  create  more  Jobs 
m  the  electrical  equipment  industry. 


PEOPLE     FED     UP     WITH     CAMPUS 
ANTICS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

op   SOtTTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  column  entitled  "Public  up  to 
Here  With  Campus  Antics"  written  by 
columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  was  pub- 
lished in  tbe  State  newspaper  in  Colum- 
bia. B.C.,  on  August  30,  1970. 

Mr.  Kilpatiick  reports  that  the  Amer- 
ican p**ople  who  support  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  fed  up  with  the 
disorders  and  destruction  which  shut 
down  many  colleges  and  universities  last 
spring. 

He  reports  further  that  college  ad- 
minlftrators  and  faculty  members  are 
factnE  demands  from  trustees.  Oover- 
nors.  legislators  and  others  that  neces- 
sary control  be  exercised  to  restore  order 
on  campuses  around  the  country. 

Administrators  cannot  come  cryins  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
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change  conditions  ovemmht  and  thus 
restore  order  to  their  campuses.  These 
administrators  need  to  show  a  little 
backbone  and  offer  a  little  leadership. 
Many  of  them  would  do  well  to  start  with 
the  firing  of  some  faculty  members  who 
Inspired  and  encouraged  these  disorders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptTSLic  "Up  To  Hkbx"  Wftb  Campos  Aktics — 
OaoEK  To  Be  Restoexd 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Forecasting  coming  events  Is  a  risky  busi- 
ness as  ever  pundit  knows,  but  I  venture  this 
prediction  anyhow:  Things  will  be  better  on 
American  college  campuses  this  fall.  The 
flood  tide  of  violent  protest  is  nbout  to  be 
checked. 

Two  reasons  prompt  this  view.  One  Is  tbe 
(ore*  of  public  reaction,  which  Is  slow  to 
rise  but  Irrestlblc  tn  the  end.  The  other  is 
a  sense  of  recponslblllty  that  belatedly  is 
creeping  over  tbe  coUege  faculties.  Together, 
these  pressures  will  compel  a  restoration  of 
order. 

The  level  of  public  ledupness,  which  began 
AS  a  small  cloud  over  Columbia  and  Berkeley, 
is  rolling  up  like  a  thunderhead  in  the  Rock- 
ies. The  people  hiive  lnve.<>ied  great  affection 
and  great  wealth  In  their  Institution*.  They 
are  now  demanding  of  their  governors,  state 
legislators  and  coUege  administrations  that 
the  violence  be  stopped  and  tbe  dtsrupters 
be  punished. 

They  mean  buslnees.  Even  before  tbe  tragic 
bombing  at  Mndlson  a  few  days  ago,  Wiscon- 
sin residents  were  boiling  over.  "We  have  had 
It."  writes  a  correspondent  in  Green  Bay. 
"right  up  to  here."  The  some  anger  ts  evi- 
dent in  Callfornltt  and  Kansas.  The  next 
revolutionary  who  atrlkea  a  match  in  Seattle 
may  start  a  poutlcal  firestorm.  Candidates 
who  fall  to  sense  this  mood,  and  to  respond 
actively  to  It.  are  asking  for  defeat  in  No- 
vember. 

If  a  counter-wave  of  repression  Is  to  be 
restrained.  It  wUl  be  up  to  the  members  of 
tbe  faculties  to  build  effective  levees  this 
fall.  In  the  whole  wretched  chronicle  of  cam- 
pus violence,  no  chapter  tells  a  story  more 
disgraceful  than  is  told  In  their  record  of 
oomUvancp.  oowardlce.  and  betrayal. 

This  is  not  my  view  alone.  Dr.  Sidney  Hook, 
an  eminent  professor  of  philosophy  and  a 
certified  liberal,  laid  It  on  the  line  lii*t  month 
in  testifying  before  the  Scmnton  Commis- 
sion on  Cumpus  Unrest.  He  spoke  scathingly 
of  "fanatical  student  extremists"  who  have 
Imposed  their  own  brand  of  foclsm  on  their 
institutions.  "And  most  Ehameful  of  all."  said 
Dr.  Hook,  "these  students  have  faculty  oilier 
who  encourage  and  extenuate  attacks  on  tbf 
ncademlc  freedom  of  their  colleagues." 

Dr.  Hook  laid  his  lash  on  "opportunistic 
adtolnlstrators  with  flexible  backbones,"  but 
in  the  last  analysis,  he  said.  "It  has  been  the 
faculty  who  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  decline  In  academic  freedom.  For  they 
have  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  uphold  tbe 
professional  standards  of  their  calling  as 
teachers  and  seekers  of  the  truth." 

This  "failure  of  nerve  and  intelligence." 
in  Dr.  Hook's  view,  hss  presented  American 
colleges  and  unlTersltles  with  "the  gravest 
crisis  In  their  history."  For  the  past  several 
months,  as  president  of  University  Oentcre 
for  Rational  Alternatives,  he  has  been  throw- 
ing his  own  formidable  energies  into  a  re- 
Tttallsatlon  of  faculty  morale.  His  graserooia 
organisation  of  Bcholars  proposes  something 
more  effective  than  hand-wringing  at  faculty 
teas.  They  propose  to  restore  true  academic 
freedom,  and  they  have  an  orderly  plan  for 
gaining  that  end. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  lacUcal  proposals  advanced  by  Dr. 
Hook  call  for  tbe  promulgation  at  every  In- 
stitution, at  the  start  of  tbe  academic  year, 
of  a  clear  statement  of  principles  and  rules 
governing  the  pxpreislon  of  dissent.  Faculty, 
students,  and  administrators,  acting  to- 
gether, would  define  the  kinds  of  Impermis- 
sible conduct  and  behavior.  Punishments 
would  be  spelled  out  with  equal  clarity. 

Violations  would  be  dealt  with  firet  by 
faculty -student  marshals,  then  by  obtainLnt,- 
court  injunctions.  If  disorder  escalates  into 
arson,  assault  and  vandalism,  the  university 
marshals  should  accompany  police  "bo  that 
their  mission  can  be  accomplished  without 
force  where  resistance  is  not  offered  anrt 
with  minimum  force  where  It  Is."  Academic 
sanctions  against  guUty  students  and  teach- 
ers niuat  be  strictly  enforced.  There  can  be 
no  amnefity  and  no  appeasement. 

Thete  proposals  do  Indeed  offer  "rations: 
alternatives"  to  the  totolerable  dLiorder  of 
recent  ye:»rs,  And  this  bears  repesting:  If 
rcsp-inslble  students,  teachers,  and  sdmlnlt- 
'rntors  fall  to  embrace  such  plans  this  fall 
by  next  winter  an  outraged  body  of  parents, 
ftlumnl,  and  legislators  will  Impose  much 
htirfher  plan*  of  their  own. 


DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  MINORITy? 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdcy.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  h6bEKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  MaJ.  Gen. 
James  P.  Cantwell.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  has  written  in  t)ie  National 
Guardsman  magazine  words  worthy  of 
our  attention. 

General  Cantwell  is  experienced. 
knowledgeable,  and  respected  In  Na- 
tional Guard  affairs.  I  can  say  this  be- 
cause I  know  him  and  know  of  his  ac- 
complishments personally. 

Therefore.  I  believe  whnt  he  says 
about  criticism  leveled  at  the  guard  for 
Its  handling  of  civil  and  campus  dLsor- 
ders  and  his  views  on  current  unrest  are 
of  Interest  to  all  of  us.  I  am  Inserting 
his  article,  which  speaks  for  itself,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 
[From  the  National  Ouardsmsa,  Sept.  1970] 

DiCTATOaSHIP    or    THX    UXMOaXTT 

(By  James  F.  Cantwtil) 

Some  curious,  and  I  think  fallacious, 
propositions  have  been  voiced  with  gree* 
frequency  in  the  widespread  debate  that  baa 
preoccupied  this  Nation  since  tbe  Cambodia 
decision  and  tbe  Kent  SUt«  Incident.  Tbej 
embrace  such  Ideas  as  these: 

That  the  only  way  to  bring  student  vio- 
lence to  an  end  is  to  terminate  our  involve- 
ment m  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  police  and  National  Guardsmen  have 
been  more  to  blame  than  the  New  Left  agi- 
tators and  campus  rowdies  in  the  recent  up- 
surge of  campus-related  violence. 

That  law  enforcement  omcers  and  Quants- 
men  should  not  carry  weapons  whUe  dealing 
with  student  mobs. 

That  defiance  of  the  law,  vtolenoe  and  r»- 
heUlon  are  not  only  acceptable,  but  are  to  be 
desired,  if  that's  what  It  takes  to  overturn 
our  traditional  structure  of  values  and  to  re- 
make our  society. 

That  the  student  and  faculty  militants,  and 
their  mixed  bag  of  political-intellectual -New 
Left  supporters  are  right  In  their  aspirations 
for  Amerlea  and  tbelr  striving  for  powsr.  and 
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thAt  tbe  vast  majority  of  Americans — Middle 
America,  they  have  been  called — are  wrong. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  such  propositions 
are  being  uttered  that  is  frightening,  for  s 
free  society  by  Its  very  definition  must  en- 
courage open  and  free  discussion  of  the  man- 
her  in  which  that  society  should  function. 

What  is  shocking  is  the  absolute  insist- 
enoe  by  a  sm&U  and  noisy  group  of  radicals 
that  they,  and  only  they,  know  what  is  best 
for  America,  and  their  willingness  to  uae  any 
means — violence,  intimidation,  lies,  and  other 
reprehensible  means — to  attain  their  ends. 
EquaUy  shocking  Is  the  equanimity  with 
which  many  Americans  are  submitting  to 
these  radical  ideas  and  to  the  technlquee  by 
which  they  are  being  spread. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  appre- 
hensions recently  voiced  by  retired  Oeneral 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  that  America  Is  closer 
than  msny  think  to  "a  dictatorship  of  the 
minority." 

It  seems  long  past  time  for  concerned 
Americans  at  every  level  to  start  expounding 
some  counter-propositions,  in  clear  and  f  orce- 
ftU  terms: 

lliat  students  and  others  with  an  Ideailstle 
fervor  must  expose  their  Ideas  to  tbe  same 
democratic  processes  as  anyone  else. 

That  young  people  may  not  always  bo 
right  in  what  they  envision  as  proper  goals 
for  our  Nation,  and  that  their  Utopian  yearn- 
ings may  not  always  be  acceptable  as  Na- 
tional policy. 

That  all  of  us  must  obey  the  laws  that 
govern  our  society,  else  the  Nation  Itself  may 
perish. 

That  the  burning  of  buildings,  and  physi- 
cal violence,  and  other  excesses  not  only  will 
not  be  accepted  as  modes  of  expression  but 
will  be  forcibly  halted  when  persuasion  falls. 

That  no  one,  whether  police  or  National 
Quard.  should  be  expected  to  cope  with 
screaming,  rock-hurling  mobs  of  campus 
hoodlums  without  the  means  of  protecting 
themselves  and  the  lives  and  property  ot 
their  fellow -citizens. 

That  peace.  whUe  It  la  eminently  to  be  de- 
sired In  all  parts  of  the  World,  li  not  as  sim- 
ple as  merely  walking  out  on  a  conflict  and 
leaving  your  friends  to  suffer  the  oonse- 
quences. 

When  hearings  are  held  by  such  sgencles 
as  the  PresldentlaJ  Commission  on  Oampus 
Unrest,  or  various  Congresatonal  committees, 
such  Ideas  as  these  are  expressed,  but  they 
never  seem  to  receive  the  same  prominent 
coverage  by  the  news  media  as  the  vlevrpolnt 
of  ultra-liberal  or  radical  spokesmen. 

Middle  America  can,  and  should.  Insist  on 
being  heard,  else  many  of  the  Country's  most 
cherished  valuee  may  be  lost,  along  with  our 
srreatness  as  a  free  Nation  and  a  free  peofrie. 


TOY  SAFETS"  bill 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or   TTTAH 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  IBB  UJOTHJ  STATES 
Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
important  advances  In  consumer  protec- 
tion Is  the  Toy  Safety  bill,  which  has 
been  enacted  at  this  session 

Miss  Betty  Fumess.  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee's  Ad- 
visory Council,  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  bill  at  the  time  I  introduced  it.  and 
she  hai  now  written  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  It  for  her  "Cost  of  Living"  col- 
umn in  the  Augrust  Issue  of  McCall's. 

Miss  Pumess  deals  not  only  with  the 
money  loss  to  the  parents  and  Uie  dis- 
appointment to  the  child  when  a  toy  Is 
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defective  and  Immediately  breaks,  but 
with  the  far  more  serious  problem  of 
toys  which  are  so  poorly  and  carelessly 
coastructed  that  they  are  dangerous  to 
the  child — as  dangerous  as  a  lethal 
weapon. 

Miss  Pumess  points  out  that  the  new 
law  has  not  been  put  into  operation  be- 
cause no  funds  have  been  appropriated. 
As  lamentable  as  this  fact  is.  It.  of  course, 
follows  normal  legislative  procedures. 
Authorization  bills  do  not  carry  appro- 
priations, and  new  programs  are  usual- 
ly funded  In  the  budget  requests  sent  to 
Congress  the  year  following  their  au- 
thorization. If  the  Toy  Safety  Act  is  not 
adequately  funded.  I  shall  certainly  do 
what  I  can  to  see  that  It  Is. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  Betty  Pumess  comprehen- 
sive and  informative  discussion  of  the 
toy  safety  bill  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sion";  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Thc  Cost  of  LxnKa 
(By  Betty  Pumeu) 

By  the  time  a  child  Is  old  enough  to  ftak 
questions  about  Santa  Claua.  he  may  also 
have  a  few  quectlona  about  other  manufae- 
turera  of  hla  toyrt  Pnjstrat«l  consumers  are 
getting  younger  every  day.  Any  parent  who 
has  coped  with  tears  by  noon  on  Christmas 
because  a  toy  fell  apart  or  failed  to  live  up 
to  Its  promise*  has  faced  a  tragedy  bigger 
than  toy-Elze.  As  one  mother  wrote: 

"Have  you  every  tried  to  explain  to  a  Utile 
girl  on  Christmas  Day  why  her  dancing  bal- 
lerina won't  dance  any  more  or  her  baby  doll 
wont  eat.  even  though  Santa  brought  It 
especially  for  her?  This  has  happened  to  us 
two  years  in  a  row!" 

Orown-upa  have  long  suspected  built-in 
obsoleecence  as  one  import&nt  element  In 
the  adult  version  of  the  consumer  game.  And 
many  children  Kre  growing  up  suspecting 
that  buUt-In  Blopplneas  Is  one  element  In 
their  version  of  the  same  game. 

Two  boys  write  with  similar  complaints. 
Onesaya: 

"I  live  In  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  My  name 
Is  Robert  Bowden.  I'm  In  the  7th  grade. 

"I  want  you  to  investigate  a  product  called 
Triky  Tommy  Turtle. 

"They  claim  It  Is  suppooed  to  move  when 
you  blow  a  whistle  and  stop  when  jou  blow 
tt  again.  But  It  does  not." 

The  other  compUIna: 

"My  brother  got  a  tricky  tomy  turUe  and 
when  we  blew  the  whistle  It  Jtist  sat  their 
and  we  tried  dUTerent  batteries  and  then  we 
tried  It  again  and  It  Just  sat  tbdr.  And  when 
we  went  visiting  my  cousin  got  one  to  and 
his  didnt  work. 

"Tour  Friend. 

Bob  Mms," 

Although  this  young  man  has  not  learned 
how  to  get  from  their  to  there,  he  has  dis- 
covered products  that  don't  Uve  up  to  his 
expectations  of  their  own  promise. 

These  letters  raise  questions  a  lot  more 
complicated  than  the  failure  of  a  particular 
toy  or  the  reality  of  Santa  Claua.  Bow  can 
we  leach  children  to  respect  their  toys  If 
their  toys  hsven"t  been  made  to  respect  the 
children? 

What  hapfwns  to  kids  who  grow  up  antld* 
patlng  that  nothing  works  snd  everything 
breaks?  WIU  these  developing  coBsumers 
le&m  to  scream  their  heads  off  (ss  Indeed 
they  should)  when  they  buy  a  badly  made 
automobUe,  or  will  these  early-childhood  ex- 
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perleocea  simply  lead  them  to  beUave  "that's 
how  It  Is  -and  that's  how  It  w«l  be." 

The  first  two  drftnltlona  of  "toy"  In  the 
Random  Hcuse  dlctlonnry  are: 

"I  an  object,  often  a  small  representation 
of  something  familiar,  as  an  animal,  object, 
person,  etc  .  for  children  or  others  to  play 
with;  playtlilng. 

■3.  a  thin?  or  matter  of  little  or  no  value 
or  Importance:  a  trifle." 

Accordltig  to  the  complaints  I  hear,  too 
many  manufHCturera  are  following  the  sec- 
ond definition.  For  instance,  there  are  M 
mlcroacopea  with  glass  of  such  poor  quality 
you  can't  see  through  it,  tl7.50  guitars  that 
can't  be  tuned,  and  fi8  pedometers  that  can't 
be  adjusted  without  brealtlng  All  these  eo- 
called  educational  toys  can  poaslbly  teach  is 
an  early  disrespect  and  cynicism. 

So  much  for  the  toys  that  don't  work. 
They  may  be  frustrating,  but  they  don't  do 
any  physical  barm.  Some  toys  do.  Take  toy 
stoves.  Some  of  them  really  cook.  They  cook 
cookies  and  hamburgers,  and  some  of  them 
even  cook  Uttle  girls. 

There's  &  nUnlature  corn  popper  th  t 
reaches  a  temperature  of  SCO  degrees  inside. 
350  degrees  on  the  side,  and  190  degrees  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  handle. 

The  Magic  Cool  Otcd  says  right  on  the 
package:  'OuUlde  safe  for  little  fingers  to 
touch."  Tet  Uttle  fingers  don't  always  stay 
where  they  belong,  and  eager  little  girls  don't 
always  read  instructions.  Even  when  they 
ca:i  read.  Punched  Into  the  metal  of  the 
Magic  Cool  Oven  la  this  wartUng:  "Caution: 
contact  with  hands  inside  of  oven  or  Inside 
of  cooUcg  chamt>er  may  cause  burns."  Also. 
■Remove  plug  before  cleaning.  Do  not  Im- 
mere  In  water.  Clean  with  a  damp  cloth 
only.'* 

Do  they  really  t)  Ink  little  girls  ore  going 
to  (oUow  these  instrucuons? 

Along  simitar  lines  is  a  roetal-castlng  set. 
sold  as  a  toy.  Uiat  reaches  800  degrees  on 
the  heating  surface  and  600  degrees  on  the 
s:ciea.  Some  toy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  toy  electric  Iron 
that  has  been  so  carefuUy  designed  not  to 
heat  enough  to  hurt  a  child  also  doesn't 
heat  enough  to  take  the  wrinkles  out  of 
inything    And  that  is  Just  plain  frustrating. 

It  seems  to  me  very  young  children  do 
flue  with  a  fake  toy  iron  or  stove.  TheU 
:msglnatlons  will  happily  supply  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  anything  else.  When  a  child 
.s  old  enough  to  really  cook,  she  can  learn 
on  a  real  \\\t  stove,  under  real  supervision, 
and  If  you're  feeling  extravagant,  a  tew  small 
utensils  of  her  own  msy  heighten  the  fun. 

In  this  sophisticated  world,  toy  safety 
ifrfmi  like  such  an  obvious  problem  people 
always  feel  that  somewhere  out  there  some- 
one Is  riding  herd  on  It  all.  Well,  unfortu- 
nately It  Isn't  true. 

The  National  Oommlsalon  on  Product 
Safety  inTestigating  toys  found  rattles  of 
easily  breakable  plastic  covering  steel  spikes 
that  could  be  lethal  In  the  bands  of  a  t>ahy. 
It  found  dolls  and  toy  animals  with  Legs  at- 
tached with  !.teel  spikes  land  not  attached 
ux>  well),  and  blowguns  that  were  supposed 
to  blow  darts  but,  clumsily  used,  turned  Into 
suction  tubea  through  which  children  in- 
haled metal  pina.  The  commission  felt  that 
was  enough  of  that  and  requested  that  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  be  amend- 
ed to  cover  dangerous  toys.  Congress  and 
President  Nixon  agreed,  and  new  we  have 
the  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act. 
Unfortunately,  all  we  have  Is  the  act,  not  the 
protection.  The  law  was  to  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 6,  1970,  but  Congress  hasn't  appropriated 
any  money  for  Its  enforcement,  so  we  still 
have  to  be  our  own  policemen  Ln  selecting 
toys.  We  and  the  child  psychologists,  who 
must  predetermine  how  a  child  might  use  a 
toy.  Not  how  It  Is  Intended  to  be  used,  but 
bow  It  might  be  used  by  a  child. 
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A  surrey  on  toy  safety  reported  that  "with 
respect  to  commercial  toys,  Injuries  usually 
result  from  misuse."  But  misuse  is  the  order 
of  the  day  with  toys.  Tou  can't  give  an  Infant 
a  toy  with  a  list  of  do's  and  don'ts.  A  small 
child  can't  be  expected  to  know  what  la  hot 
or  cold,  sharp  or  dull,  up  or  down,  or  even 
chewable. 

Uorrls  Kaplan,  technical  director  of  Con- 
sumers Union,  says.  "In  designing  a  toy,  a 
manufacturer  has  a  respoDslbllUy  to  choose 
materials  and  methods  of  construction  that 
require  a  minimum  of  education  of  the  user 
to  make  It  safe  Ideally."  he  goes  on.  "It 
should  be  childproof— that  Is.  no  Imaginable 
use  or  abuse  by  a  child  should  make  It 
unsafe." 

The  National  Safety  Council  doesn't  agree 
with  Mr.  Kaplan.  Its  child  consultant.  Rich- 
ard Manuell,  told  the  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. "A  child  haa  to  experience  aome 
minor  Injuries,  minor  experiences  of  trauma, 
In  order  to  learn."  Tou  betcha.  Mr.  Manuell: 
hut  Hfl  parents  and  grandparents,  we  don't 
have  to  pay  high  prices  for  toys  that  will 
provide  these  educationally  traumatic  esprrt- 
enees. 

There  are  many  eonslderattonti  besides 
•tafetv  and  shoddlness  In  choosing  toys.  Very 
like  our  grown-up  mnrketolace  the  variety 
of  choice  pets  more  F;tng{rer)ng  each  year.  Tn 
IWta  we  bouKht  a  bllMon  dollars'  worth  of 
tov«  and  games.  In  1M9  mies  amoimted  to 
two  billion  dollars.  That'p  a  lot  of  money  to 
T>»T  for  anTthlnc — and  too  much  to  put  out 
Tcr  u->iitJ8fBptorT  experiences. 
How  do  vmi  recogntee  a  good  tov? 
Well,  you  start  by  recoenlvlng  the  bad. 
Reftise  to  Ket  swent  up  In  fads.  Refuse  the 
uwlv.  The  shoddy.  Things  that  are  obviously 
poorly  mede 

If  T-ou  hate  the  way  a  doll  looks  or  la 
drewed.  dont  buv  It. 

If  your  Instinct  tells  you  a  toy  win  fall 
annrt  In  a  few  hours,  forget  It. 

If  you  can't  follow  the  "simple"  Instruc- 
tions on  the  box.  the  chances  are  your  child 
won't  be  able  to.  either. 

Tou  know  that  If  you  buy  yourself  a  wash- 
ing machine  with  three  new  mcchsnlcal  fea- 
tures, that's  three  things  that  potentlaUy 
can  go  wrong. 

The  same  is  true  of  toys  A  doll  that  can 
walk  and  talk  and  wet  and  suck  Its  thumb 
and  throw  a  klsa  can  also  stop  all  this  me- 
chanical behavior  and  Just  sit  there  like  any 
nice  doll  costing  a  lot  less. 

As  obvious  as  It  Is  that  there  are  poor 
toys.  It's  equally  obvious  that  there  are 
splendid  ones,  responsibly  made  and  sold, 
and  a  remarkable  number  of  these  toys  are 
not  unlike  those  that  were  right  for  you  and 
me  and  our  parents.  Balls,  good  dolls,  and 
hardwood  blocks  are  still  the  stuff  childhood 
should  be  made  of. 

If  your  budget  is  limited,  build  a  toy  col- 
lection the  way  you  buy  clothes.  Spend  good 
money  on  basics,  and  then  Improvise.  A  eoUd 
wooden  dollhouse — empty— Is  a  far  better 
toy  that  an  Inexpensive,  Junky  dollhouse  full 
qC  poorly  made  furniture  that  can't  possibly 
last.  Furthermore,  furnishing  and  decorating 
tt  can  be  a  family  project  far  more  valuable 
than  the  money  saved  at  the  outset. 

Tty  not  to  let  your  children  grow  up  vic- 
tims of  every  day  and  high-pressure  televi- 
sion campaign.  In  the  old  days,  when  the 
time  came  for  a  child  to  get  an  Important 
present,  like  a  bike,  the  child  and  his  family 
generally  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  Jiut  what 
kind  of  bike  It  ought  to  be.  The  care  and 
feeding  of  a  hike  was  often  a  youngster's 
first  Important  leason  in  responsibility. 
Today's  children  are  tempted  by  the  poten- 
tial delights  of  ht-rlsers.  twenty-Inch  wheels, 
ten-speed  speedsters,  superduper  handle- 
bars, and  fancy  seats,  often  desl^^ed  (accord- 
ing to  a  fourteen-year-old  friend)  "to  look 
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good,  but  not  neceasarly  work."  But  good 
bikes  are  still  around,  If  you  look  for  them. 

Finally  make  sure  the  toy  you  buy  Is  self- 
contained:  that  If  It  needs  batteries.  It  has 
batteries.  A  stamp  book  without  stamps  la 
not  much  fun. 

In  fact,  nothing  Is  more  frustrating  to  a 
child  than  to  come  face  to  face  with  missing 
pieces.  Here  are  a  couple  of  letters  I  have 
received  on  that  subject: 

"I  have  bought  many,  many  models  and 
things  with  many  pieces  to  them.  I  have 
found  out  that  many  of  the  pieces  are  mlas- 
ing.  Especially  In  big  models  and  models  with 
lots  of  pieces. 

"I  am  13  years  old  and  models  Is  my  favor- 
ite hobby.  It  mokes  me  mad  when  I'm  half 
way  through  the  model  and  one  of  the  moat 
needed  pieces  to  complete  the  model  la  miss- 
ing. Tt  would  make  me  very  happy  If  you 
would  Investigate  this. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Bbao  Kiwo." 

"My  name  is  Donald  Pierce  and  I'm  a  7th 
Grader.  I  was  told  to  right  a  letter  to  you.  I 
was  cheated  on  a  modal  that  I  bought.  Half 
of  the  pieces  were  miswlng  from  It.  We 
couldn't  take  it  back  because  we  already 
started  putting  It  together." 

Well.  feUas,  I  phoned  the  Bobby  Industry 
Association  and  was  told  that  model  pieces 
are  all  made  from  one  piece  of  plastic,  or 
wood,  or  whatever,  and  put  ImmedUtely  In- 
to a  package,  and  sealed,  so  there  couldnt 
tw  any  pieces  missing.  Maybe  the  package 
became  unglued,  or  got  opened  tn  the  store, 
and  pieces  fell  out,  the  man  said.  I  think  he 
sensed  that  his  answer  wasn't  good  enough 
for  Brad  or  Donald  or  me.  so  he  suggestMl 
that  if  a  game  player  or  model  maker  finds 
pieces  missing,  he  write  to  the  company 
that  made  the  kit  and  complain.  Uiudly. 
Toull  find  the  name  and  address  on  the  box. 
There's  one  element  In  model  making  that 
makes  everything  we've  talked  about  so  far 
seem  truly  chUd's  play.  That's  the  glue.  Too 
many  chlldrea  have  found  that  snl  fling  the 
glue  used  to  put  models  together  mak^ 
them  feel  high  and  giddy  and  takes  them  on 
more  of  a  trip  than  any  model  plane  will. 
Olue  fnifWrig  can  easily  lead  to  drug  taking. 
and  has.  And  glue  snli&ng  can  cause  perma- 
nent liver  and  brain  damage,  and  has. 

Recognizing  a  necKl  to  put  an  end  to  this 
horror,  the  Hobby  indtiatry  Association  as- 
sembled a  list  of  M  possible  additives  that 
might  turn  a  glue  snlfller  off  Instead  of  on. 
The  Tester  Company,  makers  of  glue,  started 
testing  the  additives  with  number  one,  and 
when  they  hit  otunber  34.  they  had  It.  Its 
name  Is  allyl  Isothlocynate,  or  oil  of  mtis- 
tard,  known  to  its  friends  as  horseradish.  A 
child  assembling  a  model  won't  notice  that 
It's  been  added  to  the  glue:  but  if  put  in  a 
paper  bag  and  sniffed.  It  affects  your  eyes 
the  way  a  spoonful  of  hot  mustard  affects 
your  mouth.  It  causes  a  lot  of  harmless  tears 
and  Is  something  you  wouldn't  want  to  try 
twice. 

The  Testor  Company  Immediately  put  the 
additive  In  Ita  own  glue  and  offered  the 
formula  free  of  charge,  no  royalty  attached. 
to  the  glue  Industry.  Testor  reports  that 
about  85  percent  of  the  Industry  is  now 
using  It. 

There's  now  a  law  In  New  York  State  that 
no  glue  can  be  sold  within  the  state  without 
the  additive,  and  for  once  a  whole  Industry 
h<^>e8  more  such  laws  will  be  passed. 

One  could  wish  that  the  Toy  Manufactur- 
ers of  America.  Inc..  ahared  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  Hobby  Industry  Associa- 
tion, A  lawyer,  speaking  on  their  behalf  at 
the  Product  Safety  Commission  hearings , 
said,  "I  am  almost  tempted  to  remark  that 
If  we  wanted  to  be  completely  safe,  maybe 
we  should  stay  In  bed." 
I  have  a  better  Idea.  Instead  of  sUylng  In 
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bed,  why  don't  the  toy  manufacturer  get  up 
earlier    and   develop    better,    more    durable, 

safer  toys? 


THE  BOOKKEEPINa  APPROACH 
TO  WELFARE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  c&uroKKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 
r/iursdav,  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
thousands  of  handicapped  persona  In 
Calilomia  were  subjected  to  a  shocking 
demonstration  of  insensltivlty  that  may 
well  leave  a  lasting  Imprint  upon  their 
trust  and  faith  In  the  Institution  of  gov- 
ernment. 

These  handicapped  individuals,  de- 
pendent upon  assistance  from  the  State's 
aid  to  the  totally  disabled  program,  were 
informed  that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  had 
instituted  a  deep  cut  in  assistance  to  the 
program  for  home  attendant  care  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Understandably,  this  cruel  announce- 
ment evoked  fear  and  despair  among  the 
recipients  and  anger  and  criticism  from 
the  public. 

Reacting  to  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former,  the  Governor  hastily  withdrew 
this  lll-advlscd  'economy"  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  restoring  the  funds. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  untold  damage 
had  already  occurred  to  recipients  of  the 
program  in  the  form  of  fear  and  distrust. 
These  damages.  I  fear,  may  never  be 
mitigated  and  the  State  administration 
must  and  should  shoulder  the  blame  for 
this  sad  and  tragic  misjudgment.  No 
amount  of  scapegoating  will  absolve  the 
Uue  responslbiles  in  this  matter. 

An  aiticle  by  Bernice  Sctiarlach  in  the 
August  23,  1970,  issue  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
demonstrates  the  sad  facts  of  this  mat- 
ter and  I  Insert  this  article  in  the 
RxcoRo: 

"TBI    BOOKKXXPINO    ATMOACH    TO    WBJ-ABX" 

<  By  Bemice  Scbarlacb) 
Judy  T&ylor.  a  political  sdenoe  major  at  VC 
Berkeler,  eagerly  awalu  the  opening  of 
classes  for  tbe  fall  aemester.  A  month  ago  she 
didn't  car«.  At  tixat  time  there  waa  Uttle 
chance  of  her  going  anywhere  except  a  con- 
valeecent  hospital  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Judy  Is  a  quartrlpleglc  with  only  partial 
sensation  and  mobiuty  In  her  arms  and  none 
In  her  legs.  She  became  paralyzed  elx  yean 
ago  as  a  reeult  ot  a  car  aoddent.  Enrolled  In 
the  educational  program  at  the  university  for 
severely  disabled  studenU  and  planning  a 
carver  as  a  teacher,  she  makes  her  home  at 
the  university's  Cowell  Hospital. 

Under  the  Aid  to  the  TotaUy  Disabled  pro- 
gram, ahe  has  a  grant  that  enables  her  to 
employ  a  pergonal  assistant  for  CSOO  a  month 
for  help  In  bathing,  dreeing,  getting  In  and 
out  of  bed,  bowel  and  bladder  care,  etc. 
azAOSN  ctrxvACK 
Last  month,  when  Governor  Ronald  Rea- 
gan ordered  a  tlO  million  reduction— from 
134  million  to  114  million — In  funds  for  tlie 
home  attendant  care  program  for  the  state's 
aged,  blind  and  disabled.  It  meant  for  Judy 
not  only  the  loss  of  her  helper,  but  tlie  loes 
of  her  hopes.  It  couldnt  have  happened  at  a 
worse  time.  She  was  using  ber  summer  va- 
cation to  undergo  another  round  of  surgery. 
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Now,  With  the  rescission  of  that  ordsr  that 
came  two  weeks  Later,  Judy  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when,  with  her  teaching  credentlat, 
ahe  will  be  employable  and  self-supporting. 
Leah  P.  was  a  licensed  vocational  nurse  up 
until  Ave  years  a^  when  she  wss  stricken 
with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Now  Instead  of 
working  with  the  handicapped,  ahe  Is  one  of 
them  herselt. 

Although  her  doctor  declared  her  to  be  90 
per  cent  disabled,  she  voluntarily  cut  down 
the  size  of  her  grant  alx  montha  ago,  request- 
ing only  a  10  per  cent  disability  allowance. 
There  are  so  many  othen  so  much  worse  oil 
than  I,"  she  Cold  her  eodal  worker. 
TURN  TO  punc 
Her  allowance  of  925  a  month  enables  her 
to  have  an  attendant  once  a  week  for  a  few 
hours  to  take  her  in  and  out  of  tbe  tub.  do 
the  housework  she  is  unable  to  do  on 
crutchaa,  and  help  her  with  her  marketing. 
When  she  was  notified  last  month  that  ber 
grant  was  to  be  discontinued,  her  resolve  to 
retain  what  Uttle  self -sufficiency  ahe  still  had 
turned  to  panic.  "Suddenly  I  felt  not  90  per 
cent  disabled,  but  100  per  cent,"  ahe  said. 
"Immediately,  I  notified  my  attendant  that 
I  would  have  to  let  her  go,  and  then  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  letters — six  of  them — to  the 
governor  and  on  down  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  I  hoped  to  make  thexn  un- 
derstand what  It  feels  tike  to  have  to  b^  for 
help." 

Since  the  July  34  resolaslon  for  Judy  and 
Leah  and  the  other  33,000  people  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's home  attendant  care  program,  the 
distress  they  euHered  as  a  reeult  of  the  Oov- 
emor's  attempti  to  "cut  down  on  the  sky- 
rocketting  welfare  costs"  has  twen  'xmfln^d 
to  mental  angulah. 

"Fortunately."  said  Ken  Bryan,  saalatant 
general  manager,  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Social  Services,  "our  checks  go  out  from 
this  office  on  the  first  of  the  month.  They 
had  already  been  sent  the  usual  amounta 
for  July  before  the  Oovemor  Issued  his  out* 
hacks  tbe  tenth  of  the  month. 

"When  be  reversed  himself  two  veeka  later. 
we  were  able  to  halt  ths  altersd  August 
amounts  In  two  of  the  three  eligible  groups: 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Blind  Aid.  Tharv 
wasnt  time  left  to  catch  checks  going  to 
people  on  Aid  to  the  Totally  Dependent,  but 
the  changes  were  made  on  paper.  This  month 
we  are  picking  up  the  dlHerences  In  the  ATD 
checks." 

California  taxpayers  suffered  something  In 
addition  to  mental  anguish.  Th»  oost  to  tham 
(or  Implementing  and  un-loptemsntlnf  tbs 
Oovemor's  orders  Is  near  ods  hftU  a  mllllim 
doUars.  according  to  San  Francisco  Bupsr- 
vlso  Robert  Oonzales. 
How  did  he  arrive  at  that  figure? 

TBM    S4TS,O00   TAB 

"First  I  made  a  careful  esttmats  with  Boa 
Born,  general  manager  of  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  to  determine  what 
It  cost  San  Francisco.  It  took  one  week  of 
staff  time  on  the  part  of  35  people  to  get  out 
new  piTKedural  memos,  to  get  computer 
readouts  on  those  affected  by  the  new  or- 
ders to  write  revised  checks,  and  then  to 
reverse  the  whole  procedure.  In  doUaza  and 
cents,  that  came  to  92i.0O0. 

"San  Francisco  has  five  per  cant  of  the 
welfare-recipient  population  of  the  state. 
By  projecting  this  city'i  costs  over  the  otiMT 
95  per  cent  of  the  recipient  population,  you 
get  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  It  cost  state- 
vide — H7S.000.  or  nearly  a  half  a  mlTllfm 
taxpayer  dollars.** 

wxLrsas  amss 

If  the  Oovemor  was  not  misled  by  wel- 
fare workera,  could  he  have  been  done  in  l»y 
his  own  top  welfare  aides  who  wrote  the 
Emergency  regulations? 

Although  PatU  Dowdall.  director  oC  aoolal 
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servloee  of  San  Prmncisco,  refused  to  com- 
meot,  he  cUd  point  out  a  ■ignlScant  dlffer- 
eoces  between  tbe  lormer  state  welfaj«  di- 
rector, Jotin  Uontgomery.  ftnd  the  preeeot 
chief.  Robert  Maixlc 

'Under  Montgomery,  before  a  new  regula- 
tion was  enacted,  tacre  were  meetings  of  the 
SDSW  staff  and  county  welfare  directors. 
Objections  of  county  welfare  directors  were 
tte&rd  aitd  constdered.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
under  Moutgomery,  new  regulations  that 
were  impossible  to  Implement  were  never 
placed  in  effect."  

Aitbough  Dowdall  carries  out  3DSW  or- 
ders m  the  second  largest  county  La  the  stMe. 
be  has  never  met  Martin. 

"HATCBIT   U*M" 

Jamee  Karla,  president  ot  the  Oolden 
Gate  chapter  of  the  National  Aseodation  of 
5oclal  Workers,  said : 

"Martin  Is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  we 
feel  he's  in  there  as  a  hatchet  man  essen- 
tially. The  same  la  true  of  Luclan  Van  der 
Grill,  the  Huriiaa  Resources  director,  whose 
claim  to  fame  is  that  he  Is  a  lormer  proaecu- 
-.or  of  welfare  recipients  m  Butte  County. 

"There  is  a  reason  for  some  of  Mr.  ReAgan's 
welfare  policies.  The  kind  of  thinking  that 
goes  on  with  his  staff  is  cither  bookkeeper 
mentality  or  legal  mentality.  A  prosecuting 
attorney  is  not  looking  at  people's  needs, 
rather  on  whether  or  not  the  law  is  being 
violated.  Bookiteepers  are  Intent  on  keeping 
ccets  down.  And  that  oombinatlon  Is  deadly 
S5  far  as  human  needs  are  concerned.'* 
NEW  CO  UN  en. 

One  group  of  concerned  clUeens  organlx- 
ing  In  the  hope  of  changing  the  bookkeeping 
approach  to  welfare  is  the  newly-formed 
Califomia  Legislative  Council  for  Older 
Amotcans.  Temporary  cochalrman  is  Isabel 
Van  Frank,  president  of  the  East  Bay  Coun- 
..11  of  Senior  Citizens  Groiips,  a  14-year-old 
organization  covering  all  organized  recrea- 
tional and  church  groups  in  the  East  Bay. 

Mrs.  Van  Prank,  a  woman  of  fanta.5tlc  en- 
ergy, has  all  the  crusading  zeal  of  a  latter-day 
bloomer  girl. 

Most  tangible  reeult  of  Mrs.  Van  Prank's 
teodenhlp  Is  the  10-cent  fare  senior  citlaens 
enjoy  on  AC  transit.  It  took  her  10  years  to 
achieve  it-  Leee  tangible,  but  an  achievement 
of  which  she  Is  even  more  proud.  Is  the  (act 
that  she  removed  what  she  called  "the  In- 
visible sign  that  used  to  hang  over  senior 
citizens'  recreation  centers:  "Think  Not  As 
Ye  Enter  Here," 

"Senior  Citizens  were  supposed  to  make 
holiday  decorations  or  play  whist  but  they 
couldnt  Listen  to  speakers  on  oontroverslal 
things  because  it  might  be  too  upsetting," 
she  said. 

Co-chairman  with  Bfrs.  Van  Prank  in  the 
effort  to  expand  the  senior  cltixens  Into  a 
statewide  legislative  councU  is  Rev.  Edward 
Peet.  semi-retired  minister  an  the  staff  of 
Glide  Memorial  Church.  Rev.  Peet.  who  got 
his  Inspiration  for  the  California  group  after 
ik  very  suoceeaful  one  in  Massachusetts, 
charges  a  lack  of  support  from  the  Oovemor's 
otHtx  in  the  field  of  aging. 

"NOT  psanaAW" 

-"This  isn't  a  partisan  attitude,"  be  ex- 
plains, "because  Gov.  ECnlgbt  and  Gov.  War- 
ren, both  Bepubticans.  were  very  outright  In 
support  of  programs  for  the  aging,  and  so. 
of  coarse,  was  Gov.  Brown.  We  are  not  parti- 
san, but  we  are  political." 

Politics  Is  very  much  on  Rev.  Peet's  mind 
now.  He  Is  currently  planning  a  giant  two- 
day  Congress  ot  senior  citizens  and  workers 
with  seniors  to  be  held  on  October  17  and 
18  in  Marin*  Junior  High  School.  He  expects 
more  than  2000  people,  representatives  from 
luindreda  of  senior  clilxens'  groups,  to  at- 
tend. They  wi:i  work  on  the  preparation 
of  a  platform  of  aenlor  citizens'  deznaods  for 
legislative  change  and   reform. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Our  positions  wilt  be  circulated  to  all 
candidates  for  office  from  Governor  on  down. 
Then,  depending  on  how  they  respond,  we 
will  decide  on  what  candidates  our  group 
will  endorse." 

"Wete  adding  a  new  color  to  the  protest 
picture."  beamed  Mrs.  Van  Prank,  "gray 
power!" 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PKNNST1.VAMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  10. 1970 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
slum  areas  in  Pittsburgh,  written  by  Mr. 
James  P.  Gannon,  staff  reporter  of  the 
Wall  Street  Joumea.  published  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1970. 

The  article  points  to  the  success  of 
the  rehabilitation  effort  In  Pittsburgh 
through  the  Allegheny  Housing  Rehabil- 
itation Corp.  in  contrast  to  the  many 
other  attempts  which  have  failed.  Mr. 
Gannon  states: 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  Pittsburgh 
venture  Is  a  blend  of  business  eOclency  and 
toughness,  social  conscience,  help  from  the 
Pederal  Oovemment — and  constant  effort  to 
build  mpport  with  the  black  oommunlty. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Gannon 
points  Co  the  business  participation  in 
this  program  as  not  being  dependent  on 
a  self-interest  to  enlaige  a  market  for 
its  products.  Clearly,  this  is  a  case  of 
business  slcill  being  brought  to  bear  on  a 
social  problem  with  excellent  results. 

X  urge  Senators  to  read  Mr.  Gannon's 
report  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  pnnted  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REM.^au-rTArio.N  or  sloms  Gaining  in  Prrra- 

BuitGH  Arrea  Paxlxng  ELSswans 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

PiTTSSUBGK. — The  MoUoy  family's  days  of 
slum  housing  are  over.  Until  July  the  famUy 
ui  blscks  on  welfare  lived  In  a  crowded  two- 
bedroom  row  bouse.  All  nine  children  shsred 
one  bedroom.  Today  the  Molloys  are  proud 
of  their  newly  renovated  five-bedroom  brick 
house  only  a  few  blocks  from  their  old  place. 
Delighted  with  the  change,  the  heavyset  Mn. 
MoUoy  recalls  with  a  sigh.  "We  were  so 
cramped  and  tight  before," 

The  Molloys  benefited  from  a  business- 
backed  attack  on  slum  housing  thtit  Is  suc- 
ceeding where  many  fimpM-  efforts  have 
flopped.  The  key  to  the  success  of  this  Pitts- 
burgh venture  Is  a  blend  of  business  efficiency 
and  toughness,  social  conscience,  help  from 
the  Pederal  Govenunent — and  coostont  effort 
to  build  rapport  with  the  black  community. 
In  the  white -dominated  construction  indus- 
try, the  project  has  a  90%  black  work  force 
and  blaclu  help  set  policy. 

The  slum  renovator.  Allegheny  Housing  Re- 
hablUtation  Corp..  Is  out  to  prove  that  slum 
rehablUtatton  can  work.  Known  as  Ahrco  and 
supported  by  40  Pittsburgh  corporations,  the 
three- year -cdd  oompany  expects  to  post  its 
first  profit  this  fiscal  year — two  yean  ahead 
of  schedule.  In  the  year  ending  next  March 
3\.  the  company  will  buUd  100  new  units  and 
rehabilitate  700  bouses,  up  from  only  33  two 
years  earlier. 


visTrxNo  pirruDBOH 

'When  people  come  to  me  and  say  they 
want  to  know  all  about  rebabilitaUon,  I  send 
'.hem  to  Pittsburgh. "  says  M.  Carter  McPar- 
land,  assistant  commissioner  for  rehabUlta- 
uon  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Such  rehabilitation  Is  urgent.  Housing  au- 
thorities estimate  there  are  more  than  five 
million  deteriorating  but  salvagable  homes 
In  aging  city  cores.  A  workable  rehshUlta- 
tioD  system  could  greatly  alleviate  urban 
decay. 

Ahrco  may  recome  a  model  for  projects  In 
other  cities.  "'We  want  to  generate  more  op- 
erations Uke  Ahrco."  says  HDD's  Mr.  Mc- 
Parland.  Civic  and  business  delegations  from 
San  Pranclsco,  Washington.  DC.  Wilming- 
ton, Del-,  and  other  cities  have  visited  Ahrco 
recently.  Charles  Percy  of  lUlnots  has  said: 
"Nowhere  do  I  know  of  such  a  comprehen- 
sive, well-conceived  attack  on  slum  housing 
.nd  community  problems." 

The  Pittsburgh  project  avoids  the  usual 
pitfalls.  Unlike  many  buslnesa-sponsored 
programs.  It  doesn't  seek  to  develop  markeu 
for  assorted  construction  products.  Tet  It 
ha.<!  the  business  methods  and  financial 
backing  that  Kometimea  elude  nonprofit 
projects- 

AM    APPIOACH   TIIAT   FLOPPED 

Thus  Ahrco  is  getting  better  results  than 
a  Federal  rehabilitation  project  In  New  York 
three  years  ago.  which  finally  cost  H6  a 
square  foot — nearly  three  times  the  esti- 
mated cost  and  twice  the  price  of  brand  new 
construction.  Ballyhooed  with  nationwide 
publicity,  the  ill-fated  project  Involved  rip- 
ping the  roofs  off  Lower  East  Side  slum 
apartment  buildings  and  dropping  prefabri- 
cated room  units  Into  place.  With  far  leas 
fanfare  at  its  death  than  at  lu  birth,  the 
project  was  killed. 

Similarly,  Armstrong  Cork,  the  American 
Plywood  Association  and  several  other  enter- 
prises motivated  partly  by  the  desire  to  de- 
velop markets  for  their  own  products  have 
dropped  rehabilitation  projects  as  uneco- 
nomic. Armstrong  Cork  found  Its  Invest- 
ment was  $5.QQQ  more  per  house  than  the 
resale  value.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  build- 
ing products  concerns  favoring  their  own 
products  tended  to  reduce  their  flexibility  In 
cutting  rehabilitation  coats. 

Though  Ahrco  doesnt  promote  products, 
11  takes  a  tough-minded  approach.  "We're 
not  social  workers,  and  this  i&  no  givt^way 
program."  says  Frederick  H.  Springer,  the 
company's  43-year-old   president. 

When  word  spread  that  Ahroo  wonted  a 
purtlcular  slum  property,  the  owner  de- 
m.inded  $99,000  for  the  parcel  of  18  units. 
This  far  exceeded  the  fair  price  and  would 
have  mode  rehabilitation  uneconomic.  Ahrco 
hired  a  broker  as  a  straw  buyer  and  acquired 
the  property  for  t6&.000. 

HASO  BSBOSXHS 

Ahrco  says  u  rarely  uses  a  straw  buyer,  but 
It  never  throws  away  money.  "We  drive  a 
very  hard  bargain  in  purchasing."  says  Ralph 
Palbo,  Ahrco's  33-year-old  financial  vice  pres- 
ident. Before  Joining  Ahrco.  he  was  an  ac- 
countant with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Ahrco's  financial  angels,  which  Include  U.S. 
9ieel.  Alcoa.  Gulf  OU.  Westinghouse  Electric 
.\nd  Koppers  Co..  have  bought  $3  S  million  of 
the  company's  debentures  and  common  stock 
to  provide  working  capital.  Ahrco  directors 
are  executives  of  the  sponsoring  companies, 
but  a  racially  Integrated  3S-man  professional 
management  staff  runs  the  operation.  Mr. 
Springer,  the  president,  is  a  former  Pederal 
Housing  Administration  official. 

Ahrco  buyers  scour  the  city's  squalid  Inner 
city  ghetto  dally  to  find  suitable  properties 
for  rehabilitation.  The  typical  property  is  a 
vacant,  vandalized  but  structurally  sound 
row  house  or  multiple -family  dvralllng.  Oon- 
centratlng  on  vacant  properties  reduces  ten- 
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ant  dlelocatlon  problems.  Vandalized  prop- 
erties are  often  bargains 

Ahn»  tries  to  concentrate  its  impact  by 
rehabilitating  many  properties  lu  a  limited 
area.  "This  15  whst  gives  you  total  upgrading 
of  a  neighborhood."  says  Mr.  Springer.  "It 
doesn't  do  much  good  to  go  in  and  rehablU- 
rate  some  properties,  leave  others  imtouched 
and  leave  vacant  lots  full  of  Junk."  Lately, 
Ahroo  has  decided  the  upgrading  concept 
requires  some  new  construction  as  well  as 
rehabUitatlon.  The  company  currently  plans 
to  erect  70  factory -built,  steel-frame  apart- 
menu  on  vacant  land  within  one  of  Its  re- 
newal projects. 

Ahrco's  rebuUding  uses  mainly  old-fash- 
ioned hammer-«nd-naU  techniques  rather 
than  new  methods.  But  Mr.  Springer  did 
introduce  a  new  spray-on  acrylic  plaster 
system.  This  cuts  toUl  re  hah  ill  tat  lou  costs 
by  15a  and  halves  rehabilitation  time,  the 
oificlal  adds. 

Sponsoring  corporations  agreed  at  the  out- 
set that  Ahrco  wouldn't  favor  their  products. 
In  fact,  though  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Alcoa  are  sponsors,  Ahrco  uses  General  Elec- 
trlc's  Hotpolnt  oppUonces  and  Reynolds  Met- 
als' aluminum  window  frames. 

Rehabilitation  cosU  average  a8,S00  per 
unit.  Property  acquisition,  interest  and  other 
Items  bring  the  total  cost  to  an  average  of 
•  15.000  a  unit.  Ahrco  relies  on  Federal  hous- 
ing subsidies.  It  arranges  for  mortgage  funds 
at  1%  to  S^ii  annual  Interest  rates;  the 
Government  makee  up  the  difference  be- 
tween those  low  rates  and  the  going  mort- 
gage rates. 

The  Interest  subsidies,  coupled  with  Ped- 
eral rent  supplements,  hold  down  costs  to 
tenants.  The  il-member  MoUoy  family  pays 
$139  a  month  {welfare  funds  pay  ftlOS  of  this 
and  the  Federal  rent  supplement  program 
pays  the  rest).  Rent  at  the  old  MoUoy  row 
bouse  was  $70  a  mouth,  all  paid  from  wel- 
fare funds.  About  a  fifth  of  Ahrco's  tenants 
have  incomes  low  enough  to  qualify  for  Gov- 
ernment rent  supplements;  the  tenant  pays 
SS*^  of  his  income  for  rent  and  the  Federal 
Government  picks  up  the  balance. 

Ahrco  usually  sells  its  properties  to  non- 
profit sponsors  Uke  churches  or  community 
groups  With  rental  income,  the  new  spon- 
sor makes  paymenu  on  the  mortgage.  Ahrco 
cries  to  set  the  sale  price  so  that  it  makes 
a  small  profit  on  lU  rehabUitatlon.  With  con- 
stant turnover,  the  company  doesn't  expect 
to  need  more  money  from  its  sponsors  than 
the  $a.&  million  already  bubscrlbed. 

Besides  upgrading  housing,  Ahrco  aims  to 
create  high-paying  construction  Jobs  for 
black  workers,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
black  subcontractors.  The  largely  black  work 
force  doubled  to  368  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
from  13S  the  previous  year.  Another  100 
workers  wUI  bo  added  this  year. 

TyplcsUy,  Roger  Ward  a  year  ago  was 
earning  only  $1.60  an  hour  as  a  nonunion 
electrician's  helper.  Today  the  se-year-old 
Negro  draws  $7.36  an  hour  as  on  electrician 
for  an  Ahroo  subcontractor.  "I  like  the 
money,"  says  this  slender  man  of  few  words 
as  he  wires  a  circuit  breaker  box  in  a  dark, 
damp- walled  basement. 

Similarly,  Alfonso  Jones  eked  out  a  living 
as  a  nonunion  plumber  for  36  years.  As  an 
Ahrco  plumbing  contractor  today,  he  keeps 
a  crew  of  six  busy  and  has  begun  to  diver- 
sify. With  profits  from  rehabilitation  work. 
he  recently  opened  a  seU-servlce  laundry  In 
bis  neighborhood. 

Providing  such  om>ort  unities,  of  course, 
benefits  Ahrco's  relations  with  ghetto  resi- 
dents. Keeping  a  good  relatlozublp  is  essen- 
tial to  Ahrco's  success,  and  the  company 
works  hard  at  It.  When  the  mlUtont  Black 
Construction  Coalition  lost  year  shut  down 
nearly  all  Pittsburgh  construction  sites  with 
pickets  and  mass  marches,  it  let  Ahrco's  work 
continue  uninterrupted.  The  coaUtion  seeks 
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to  remove  the  barrtera  that  have  long  kept 
many  Negroes  out  of  lucrative  construction 
Jobs. 

Six  black  community  representatives  sit  on 
Ahrco's  18-man  policy -setting  executive  com- 
mittee. '"Time  and  time  again,  the  black 
members  have  reminded  us  that  their  lives 
have  been  a  string  of  broken  promises,"  says 
H.  Edgar  Lore,  chairman  of  the  Ahrco  board 
and  executive  vice  president  of  Dravo  Corp., 
a  big  engineering  and  manufacturing  com- 
pany here.  The  black  members  have  strongly 
influenced  executive  committee  decisions,  he 
adds.  Mr.  Lore  contends  that  black  represen- 
tation is  "abaolutely  essential"  to  the  success 
of  any  slum  rehabilitation  project.  Adds  Mil- 
ton A,  Washington,  Ahrco's  black  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration:  "You  must  show 
you've  got  black  guys  not  only  as  Indians  but 
as  chiefs,  too." 

Though  Ahrco  expecu  Its  revenue  wlU  soar 
to  $9  million  this  year  from  only  $660,000  In 
fiscal  1969.  its  relationships  with  blacks  re- 
tain the  flexibility  of  a  smaU  organization. 
Mr,  Springer,  the  Ahrco  president,  recalls  a 
black  youth  brought  to  court  for  stealing 
pipe  from  a  house  the  company  was  rehabili- 
tating. 'He  said  he'd  like  to  pay  us  back.  So 
we  told  him  we'd  give  him  a  chance  to  do 
that,"  says  the  executive.  "Then  we  hired 
him.  Now  he's  working  out  Just  tine." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SOLID 
PROGRESS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP   NEW    HAMJPSBIEi: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs by  President  Nixon  is  building  a 
record  of  solid  progress  ttiat  will  stand 
all  citizens  In  good  stead  amid  the 
stresses  of  tlie  1970's.  Prom  North  to 
South.  East  to  West,  our  new  President 
has  steadily  restructured  both  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs,  directing  the 
national  effort  along  constructive  lines 
of  redetermined  national  pxlorities  tliat 
reflect  both  public  concern  and  national 
need. 

When  President  Nixoi.  took  ofBce  the 
coimtry  was  on  the  downturn  abroad 
and  at  home.  His  steps  to  combat  in- 
flation, his  sound  and  courageous  recom- 
mendation of  measures  to  combat  crime 
out  of  hand.  Ills  toning  down  of  the 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  and 
his  most  recent  leadership  toward  a 
ceasefire  in  the  volatile  Middle  East, 
combine  with  his  increased  attenOon  to 
envirorunental  problems  of  waste,  pol- 
lution, and  noise  abatement  at  home. 
His  is  an  impressive  record  of  solid 
progress. 

In  this  connection  Fortune  magazine's 
editorial  in  tliis  month's  issue.  Septem- 
ber 1970.  is  an  interesting  and  corrobo- 
rative documentary.  As  Fortune  says,  the 
record  of  President  Nixon  is  "A  Hearten- 
ing Progress  Report." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vaott:   A  HxaBTXWJMO  Pmocuaa  R«po»T 
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has  emerged  as  extimordlnarUy  acUvlst  and 
aflectlTe  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy, A  lot  of  things  that  needed  doing  have 
been  done,  and  more  have  lieen  put  on  the 
rails.  A  lot  of  dangers  have  been  foreeeen 
and  avoided. 

When  Richard  Nlxoc  took  office  the  U.S. 
position  on  the  world  scene  had  fallen  into 
appoUtng  disarray.  He  wrought  no  over- 
night miracles.  The  intematlonal  picture  Is 
still  one  of  conflicts,  confusion,  and  danger 
— ftnd  will  be  for  many  years  ahead.  But 
gradtially  coherence.  tMdanoe.  and  Initiative 
have  begun  to  appear  in  U.8.  fo«lgn  policy. 
Nixon's  basic  InsUnct  on  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  sound,  whether  viewed  in 
terms  of  intematlonal  politics  or  in  terms 
of  XJJS.  public  opinion.  On  both  grounds, 
further  escalation  of  the  American  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  or  Indefinite  c«itlnuaUon 
of  the  war  at  the  19«8  levrt  would  have 
been  stupid  and  rash.  Equally  dangerous 
would  have  been  an  abrupt  American  with- 
drawal that  might  have  destroyed  among 
friends  and  foes  the  future  credibility  of  any 
diplomatic  position  taken  by  the  U.S.  In 
East  AsU,  in  the  Middle  East,  In  Surope. 
or  in  LAtln  America. 

Between  these  two  perils  a  less  decisive 
AdmLiniBtration  might  have  oscUlaved  Indef- 
initely. Nixon  laid  out  a  third  course,  and 
be  has  ptvsued  it  consistently.  He  Ifl  wind- 
ing down  the  war  in  a  resolute  and  orderly 
manner  that  really  does  furnish  South  Viet- 
nam a  fighting  chance  to  reitaln  ita  Inde- 
pendence. The  Oambodlan  excursion,  given 
the  divided  and  Jittery  state  of  U3.  sen- 
timent— *  condition  aggravot*d  by  the 
manner  of  Nixon's  annoimcement — ^prob- 
ably was  a  risk  not  worth  the  military  gains. 
But  U.S.  troope  did  come  out  of  Cambodia 
OS  planned — and  Nixon  thereupon  stepped 
up  his  timetable  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. American  casualties  have  been  lower 
m  the  wake  of  the  Cambodian  venture,  Just 
OS  he  said  they  would  be:  in  the  sU  weeks 
after  Cambodia,  the  n  umber  of  combat 
deaths  In  Vietnam  vras  at  the  lowest  level 
in  four  and  a  half  years. 

His  policy  is  difficult  and  delicate,  espe- 
cially In  the  teeth  of  an  unfriendly  press  and 
an  inflamed  segment  of  anUwar  youth.  But 
so  far  his  poUcy  has  wtH-ked. 

It  may  be  beyond  the  practical  power  of 
the  US.  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam— or 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  In  Judging  U£.  for- 
eign policy  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in- 
ternational order  depends  upon  others  as 
well  as  upon  us.  "Success"  In  this  field  Is  a 
highly  relative  and  contingent  matter. 

This  is  obviously  and  emphatically  true 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis.  The  initiative  taken 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has  carried  fur- 
ther than  xnosi  observers  thought  It  would. 
An  uneasy  cease-fire,  achieved  by  Soviet  prea- 
siu-e  on  Arab  states  and  UB.  pressure  on  Is- 
rael, is  admittedly  a  long  way  from  an  cndur- 
mg  Middle  East  settlement.  The  cease-fire 
even  creates  new  dangers.  But  11  would  be 
difficult  to  claim  that  it  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  uninterrupted  drift  toward  war  that 
preceded  It. 

Such  "collusion"  between  the  XJ&.  and  the 
CSBJt.  is  viewed  with  alarm  in  some  quar- 
ters. But  nuclear  powers,  whatever  their 
Ideological  antagonisms,  do  have  a  common 
interest  in  avoiding  war  with  one  another— 
on  interest  shared  by  most  other  natlwis. 
Joint  action  with  the  Busslans  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  somewhat  enhances  hope  for  the 
SALT  negotiations  on  the  limitation  of  arms 
that  the  Nlion  Administration  has  pursued 
with  appropriate  energy.  Both  at  home  and 
In  other  countries  Nixon's  long  antl-Com- 
munlst  record  has  heli>ed  to  reduce  the  sus- 


If  an  observer  steps  back  from  the  dally -  ^t.^^,^^  win 

h««Il^  imd  loom  .t  th.  r«»r<l  of  what  plcion  th.t  «iy  VS.  d«l  -1th  Moecow  wUl 
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quite  a  aui^.  The  NUon  AOmUilatraUon  Is  working  toward  lome  dramatic  triumph. 
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some  point  at  wlUch  everyotw  wlU  r^oognlae 
tbfti  tbe  prospect  lor  peace  md  SAfety  ixMM 
Improved.  Tbe  moat  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected T«s  that  Nlzon  would  obcck  and  per- 
haps begin  to  reverse  the  deterior»uoii  of  the 
internatlODal  situation.  It  appear* — for  tha 
moment,  at  least — that  he  has  done  ao. 

FUOaXTXU    BBOIDKSIX) 

The  Administration's  moat  urgent  AawMtic 
concern  has  been  how  to  contain  inOaUoa 
without  sliding  into  a  serious  receaaloo. 
Again  with  Angers  crossed  agalnat  the  un- 
predlctables.  it  can  be  said  thai  the  NUon 
Administration  so  far  has  handled  this  one 
carefully  and  etfectlvely.  Inflation  could  have 
been  attacked  with  more  drastic  measures, 
but  only  by  Increasing  the  nslc  of  high  un- 
employment and  a  sharp  downward  economic 
spiral — which,  in  turn,  would  have  called 
torth  ahother  round  of  inflationary  remedlea. 
NUon  still  runs  the  rtak  of  a  serious  budget 
deflclt  but  he  has  m»inUined  a  8l*ady  and 
courageoua  pressure  on  goremment  spend- 
ing, especially  for  arms. 

A  thousand  editorials  hav«  callad  for  a 
reordering  of  national  prlorttJea."  a  ahlft  of 
emphasis  from  raUltary  expenditures  to  such 
urgent  needs  aa  education,  housing,  and  the 
environment.  Moat  editorialista  do  not  yet 
appr«cute  that  NUon  ha«  already  prealded 
over  a  masatve  reordering  of  national  prlorl- 
fclaa. 

The  article  beginning  on  page  110  of  thla 
issue  reports  on  some  aspecta  of  "the  turn 
to  a  peacetime  economy.-  MiUtary  spending 
as  a  proportion  of  the  federal  budget  is  about 
to  reach  tu  lowest  level  since  1950.  Most  of 
the  saving  will  go  Into  the  hands  of  tax- 
payera.  but  the  shift  of  emphasU  within 
federal  spending  will  be  huge.  In  Iha  \9«9 
federal  budget,  tha  article  polnU  out.  44  per- 
cent of  the  money  was  allocated  for  defense 
and  34  percent  for  what  Washington  caUa 
"human  resources' — including  health,  edu- 
cation, and  weUare  programs.  In  the  1971 
budget  these  proportions  will  be  almoat  re- 
vered :  37  percent  will  go  to  defense  and  41 
percent  to  "human  reaourcea." 

Given  the  inertia  and  rigidity  buUi  into  aU 
governmental  programs  this  shift  represents 
a  tremendous  policy -inalitng  initiative  on  the 
part  at  the  Administration.  HeadUnea  pro- 
claim that  Nixon,  as  part  of  his  anti-lnflatlon 
balancing  act.  has  vetoed  healtb.  housing, 
and  education  bills  that  provided  appropria- 
Uona  deomed  beyond  the  llmlta  of  fiscal 
prudence.  Almoat  unnoticed  la  the  fact  that 
the  specific  gestures  of  restraint  allect  de- 
tails within  a  vigorous  trend  of  increasing 
federal  emphasis  on  these  very  categories  of 
pubH=  service. 

BOLOt-T    TACKIXD    DKTCCTS 

Coming  down  from  broad  policy  patterns  to 
concrete  government  programs  and  acts,  the 
mxon  AdmlnlstraUon  has  made  important 
advances  on  scores  of  fronts.  Old  defects  and 
inadequacies,  seemingly  Irremediable,  have 
been  boldly  tackJed.  Items: 

A  aystem  of  public  welfare  that  induced 
regional  distortions  and  was  Increasingly 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  and  curroelTe  to  the 
redptente  appeared  to  be  hung  forever  around 
the  nation's  neclc  Nixon's  family -assistance 
plan  Is  the  first  major  effort  by  any  Admin- 
istration to  make  some  long  range  eenae  of 
welfare.  BtlU  bogged  down  In  Oongre«  (partly 
becatise  the  Admlnitecratlon's  rhetoric  on  the 
subject  has  been  less  than  compelling) .  the 
new  plan  has  moblllaed  the  (support  of  thoae 
concerned  people  who  know  what  it  Is  about. 

The  Poet  Offlce  Lb  one  of  the  oldest  areas  of 
weakness  In  government  Decade  after  decade 
Its  perlormance  confirmed  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's fears  that  :he  quality  of  Its  service 
would  be  undermined  by  Its  susceptibility  to 
political  manipulation.  Last  mon^  the  Poat 
Office  was  finally  removed  by  act  of  CoDgreaa 
from  political  control  and  put  on.  a  acml- 
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limitation  on  per-farm  paymeuU  In    three 
decades  of  subsidies. 

On  school  desegregation  there  has  been 
more  progress  than  the  public  thinks — p»fr- 
hapfi  more  than  some  members  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  want  southern  whites  to 
think.  PresldeutUI  aide  Oeorge  P.  Shultx 
was  quite  correct  In  siaUng  recently  that 
many  southern  whites  have  come  w  accept 
as  inevitable  a  unitary  btroclal  »cbojl  sys- 
tem. To  omphaslxe  presidential  support  of  an 
ordcris",  couperauve  desegregation  program, 
Nixon  flew  to  New  Orleazu  for  a  conference 
nlth  members  of  blraclal  advisory  committees 
set  up  by  ShultE 

The  Nixon  progranw  on  the  protection  of 
tlie  physical  environment  show  both  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  a  careful  attention  to  some 
of  the  formidable  legal  difficulties  that  will 
be  encountered  in  this  area.  His  antl-pollu- 
tion  proposals  call  for  more  stringent  latt*s 
and  more  active  government  efforts  than 
many  environmentalists  had  expected.  Hla 
support  for  mass  transit  may  help  to  correct 
a  long  Imbalance  In  public  policy  that  un- 
duly favored  highways. 

The  current  federal -stale -local  cooperative 
drive  against  organized  crime  In  one  of  Its 
political  strongholds,  N«w  Jersey.  Is  a  belated 
examp'c  of  what  government  should  have 
done  years  ago. 

The  independent  regulatory  agencies,  af- 
ter years  of  unsatisfactory  performance, 
seem  to  be  talcing  on  new  life. 

In  the  broad  political  arrangements  of  the 
nation  Nixon  has  supported  such  construc- 
tive changes  as  the  sharing  of  federal  rev- 
enues with  the  state*,  the  reduction  of  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen,  and  the  reform  of 
the  methcd   cf   electing  Presidents. 

This  huge  and  varied  program  of  change 
eucounters  resistance.  In  addition  to  the  In- 
ertia of  institutions,  every  proposal  for 
change  opens  the  doors  for  competing  pro- 
posals. Xt  is  not  the  NUon  style  to  drama- 
tlao  the  conflicts  his  program  engenders.  Ha 
Is  loath  to  appeal  to  the  public  against  Con- 
gress or  against  interest  groups  in  unions 
or  business.  For  example,  as  Form>.-E  has 
argued,  his  present  campaign  against  infla- 
tion might  be  m^re  effective  If  he  were  to 
use  guldepostA  to  moblllxe  public  opinion 
agalxfst  cases  where  Increases  of  wages  and 
prices  are  extreme. 

Ill  the  Icng  run  Nixon's  way  may  be 
achieving  a  faster  rate  of  change  in  gov- 
ernment than  a  more  tumultuous  and  ex- 
citing Administration  could  achieve,  Tlie 
dr.iwback  of  Nixon's  style  Is  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  not  aware  of  what  is  happenlog: 
thanks  to  style.  John  Kennedy,  for  exam- 
ple, probably  got  credit  for  more  good  works 
than  he  deserved  while  NUon  comes  acroiis 
as  though  nothii'g  were  being  done.  An  Im- 
pression of  governmental  stagnation  and 
drift  could  so  undermine  XS  S.  morale  as  to 
outweigh  all  of  Nixon's  constructive  efforts. 
A  year  ago  Attorney  Oeneral  John  Mitchell 
told  a  group  of  Negro  leaders,  angry  over 
Administration  statements  on  desegrega- 
tion, to  "n-atch  what  we  do  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  what  we  say."  No  question,  the  Ad- 
ministration's achievements  ore  more  im- 
pressive than  Its  rhetoric.  The  danger  la 
that  the  rhetoric,  often  misleading,  will  con- 
ceal a  vigorous  political  leadership  of  which 
the  Prealdent  and  the  public  have  a  right 
to  bo  proud. 


WATER  RESOURCES.  ECONOMICS, 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


The  scandalous  cost  of  subsidies  to  rich 
farmers  has  been  reduc«d.  the  Ont  serloua 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    UTAH 
IN  TH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  continues 
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to  be  a  concern  for  aU  of  us.  In  the  West 
we  have  long  had  a  great  respect  for 
wiJter.  A  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board.  Dr.  William  Wame,  addressed 
himself  to  this  vital  concern  for  water  at 
the  45th  Annual  Conference  of  the  West- 
em  Economics  Association.  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 

WATKa  RtsouacEs.  Economics  and  thk 
KtmMomtam 
(By  William  E.  Warne) 
Beginning  about  8,000  years  ago,  man 
Initiated  the  process  of  managing  water  to 
Improve  his  er.vlronment.  The  earUest  known 
agrlc'JlturlJiU  began  irrigating  fields  around 
the  golden  crescent  of  the  Middle  East.  Si- 
multaneously, the  process  was  started  of 
building  the  body  of  law  and  regulation  that 
has  guided  water  developments  throughout 
history. 
'OeneraUy.  men  may  own  the  land,  but 
thoy  may  only  esUbUah  rights  to  use  the 
wateni.  which  remain  public  property.  In 
arid  lar.d-i.  a  here  possession  of  water  rights 
govern  the  abUIty  to  make  the  land  produc- 
tive, the  body  of  water  law  has  become  most 
Intricate.  In  humid  and  well-watered  eonaa, 
conuol  hai  been  less-«x acting,  and  at  times 
It  has  been  deemed  enough  to  prevent  a  di- 
version by  an  upstream  riparian  owner  from 
drying  up  the  watercourse,  leaving  down- 
stream mUl  wheels  high  and  dry. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  instancee  of  his- 
toric controversy  over  water  have  involved 
qu.nntltles  and  not  the  quality  of  the  water* 
In  question.  In  recent  times,  even  since  U 
has  been  seen  that  lowering  the  quality  re- 
duces the  value  of  water,  some  experU  have 
f  intended  that  water  rights  can  be  aatlafied 
'A'ltb  any  water  so  long  as  It  is  wet. 

In  one  Instance,  prominent  la  the  early 
hutory  of  California,  the  teat  waa  made  and 
befouled  waur  was  declared  not  accepUhle. 
Croat  water  projects  were  built  in  the  moun- 
tains to  serve  the  gold  miners  as  the  tech- 
niques of  hydraulic  mining  advanced  so  that 
massive  tertiary  sand  deposlU  could  l>e  at- 
tached through  the  nozzles  of  the  Iron  mon- 
itors. The  hydraulic  mines  were  capitalized 
by  international  Investors  and  at  their  height, 
they  constituted  the  new  state's  most  impor- 
tant business.  Mining  after  the  gold  ruah 
had  a  glamor  that  gave  the  Industry  a  eentl- 
raental  advantage  over  others.  Sediments 
were  sluiced  into  mountain  streams  as  mmm- 
laLnsldea  were  washed  away.  Channels  to 
carry  the  mining  debris  were  tuimeled  from 
one  tributary  to  another.  Finally,  the  spec- 
tacular disregard  of  the  downstream  conse- 
quences of  hydraulic  mlnins  for  gold  spread 
a  threat  against  the  safety  and  weU-belng  of 
farm  and  city  folk  alike.  Formers  of  the  val- 
leys, through  court  actions  and  by  marshal- 
ling their  political  strength,  stopped  the  by- 
draullcklng  for  gold  In  the  Sierra  Even  min- 
ing, the  rich,  glamorous  Industry,  supported 
by  tradition  and  sentiment,  fell  before  the 
wrath  ijf  the  people  aroused  by  flagrant  mla- 
w<e  of  tbc  watw  resource,  but  not  before  far- 
reaching  changes  bad  been  wrought  doim- 
stream  through  tbe  aggradation  of  stream 
beds  and  the  deposit  of  thick  mantlea  of 
sllclcens  over  many  thousands  of  acrea  of 
valley  lands.  The  cessation  of  hydraulic  min- 
ing waa  a  victory,  however,  for  dean  water 
and  for  the  principle  that  one  Interest  should 
not  use  the  water  and  Its  land  la  such  ways 
as  to  damage  the  neighbors. 

Agricultural  pesticides  In  the  water  of  tbe 
Oolden  Bute  today  are  threatening  the 
aquatic  environment  In  somewhat  the  same 
faahlon  that  the  tllckens  ftom  the  mines 
threatened  the  streams  and  valleya  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Tbe  farmers  who  won  tbe  old  fight 
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are  being  arrayed  in  the  poelUon  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  mLners  as  the  conservatlonlata 
man  their  guns  against  DDT.  Agriculture, 
now  tbe  glamour  industry  of  the  CaUfornia 
valleys,  has  been  slow  m  recalling  the  pre- 
cedent. The  State  Department  of  Agrlcultuie 
now  la  phasing  out  the  use  of  persistent  pea- 
tlcldes. 

The  logic  of  the  development  of  water  law 
in  the  United  Stale*  has  been  confronted 
with  a  new  fact  as  a  result  of  rapid  urban- 
ization, facts  that  have  disclosed  the  thread- 
bare Inadequacy  of  the  old  tools  prepared  to 
deal  wiui  tbe  sltuaUoos  that  have  brought 
them  to  light.  It  la  a  fact  that  many  streama 
of  public  water  have  become  unhealthy. 
stinking  and  loathsome  t>ecause  of  pollution 
and  heavy  loads  of  wastes.  The  aoO.000.000 
people  of  the  Umted  SUtes  put  their  wastes 
and  the  wastes  of  their  Industries  Into  tbe 
streams,  often  with  Uttle  regard  of  the  con- 
sequences. Anachronistic  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions. eatabUshed  for  an  earlier  and  simpler 
era.  oontest  with  each  other  In  metropoUtan 
ureas  and  thwtUTi  effort*  to  resolve  common 
water  problems  that  will  not  yield  to  any 
but  regional  solutions. 

Economists  advocate  tbe  weighing  of  al- 
ternauvea  In  the  development  of  water 
plans,  but  they  have  failed  to  provide  the 
engineers  with  a  meana  of  evaluating  tbe 
public  values,  the  amenities  and  tbe  estheUfla 
which  they  contend  are  frequently  ignored. 
Envlronmentallste  sometimes  want  planning 
stopped  altogether  as  a  means  of  preventing 
later  actions  that  thay  believe  may  degrade 
tbe  environment. 

The  acceleration  of  tbe  growth  in  enormity 
of  water  and  other  environmental  problems 
has  been  a  function  of  the  rapid  iDcreaae  In 
population.  The  point  of  crttlcallty  has  been 
reached  lu  the  rivers  of  many  regions,  but  the 
growth  has  not  stopped.  The  reecntJy  fore- 
casted 100,000.000  addlUonal  growth  In  the 
next  generation  will  Intensify  problems  In 
the  field  of  water  resources  management  on  a 
far  steeper  line  of  Incline  than  that  of  the 
increasing  population,  because  Umlie  of  tol- 
erance have  been  reached  or  nearly  ap- 
proached in  many  regions. 

Water's  Influence  on  the  quality  of  tbe  en- 
vironment may  be  both  qualitative  and  ab- 
solute. Water  IrucUfles  the  fields.  Water  re- 
freahes  man  and  beast.  Water  forms  the  still 
pools,  lying  beside  which  restoreth  the  soul. 
Water,  however,  loses  lU  ablUty  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  irrigation  farmsrv  as  Its  quality  1* 
deteriorated.  Polluted  water  must  not  be 
used  for  drinking  or  bathing.  Pollution  and 
the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  tha  waters  In 
their  natural  settings  are  adverse  to  the  use 
of  lakes  and  streams  for  recreation.  Extreme 
abuse  absolutely  destroys  the  aesthetic  values 
of  both  the  waters  and  their  settings,  ren- 
dering them  llablllUes  rather  than  aaset*  to 
their  neighborhoods,  as  everyone  who  has 
witnesses  a  stinking  mudflat  wlU  confirm. 

Today,  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  ex- 
cellence of  environment  may  be  seen  to  de- 
velop good  lives  among  the  people,  and  re- 
pulsive, aqualld  environment  to  produce  poor 
Uvea.  National  goals  are  based  on  these  reall- 
EaUoQS.  On  his  inauguration  as  the  37tb 
Prealdent.  Richard  M.  Nlzon  slated  two  of 
our  national  goals  to  be  "protecting  our  en- 
vironment and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life." 
Despite  the  new  consciousness  of  water 
pollution  as  a  menace  to  weU-beIng  in  urban 
America,  the  programs  undertaken  to  resolve 
water  resources  problems  seem  underdevel- 
oped and  hesitant.  Tbe  new  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  like  most 
of  Its  state  counterparts,  where  they  Mist, 
has  been  Inadequately  supported  with  ap- 
propriatJona.  The  Congress  has  not  funded  It 
vigorously  to  pursue  Its  objectives.  Older 
Federal  water  agenclefi  have  not  been  given 
marching  orders  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the 
changing  times.  The  WPCA  Is  now.  appar- 
ently, about  to  be  placed  in  a  new  Environ- 
mental agency. 
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dufitrtal  waates,  or  even  to  purify  drinking 
water  from  them.  The  construction  of  dams 
and  canals  to  store  and  transport  water 
from  regions  of  surplus**  to  cones  of  d*- 
ficlenclaa  is  a  mastered  art. 

Progress  ts  being  recorded  in  altering  the 
maU-Tlala  we  use  and  put  Into  water  to  reduce 
their  damage  to  the  environment.  Biodegrad- 
able deter^enw  have  been  introduced  and 
have  largely  replaced  the  types  that  once  per- 
sisted Into  the  groundwaters  and  caused 
pun^>B  to  froth.  Pesticides  that  wUl  be  effec- 
tive but  wUl  lose  their  lethal  powers  are  be- 
ing developed  to  replace  DDT  and  other  per- 
sUtent  economic  poisons.  The  peatlcld*  that 
lurks  and  kills  long  alter  It  la  needed  and  In 
places  far  removed  from  the  flsid  where  It  waa 
KppUed  18  being  outlawed  In  several  states, 
fortunately.  It  la  believed,  before  DDT  has  Ir- 
reversibly corrupted  the  food  chains  that 
support  fish  and  many  waterfowl. 

The  progrev  Is  not  almllarly  reaacurlng  to 
those  Interested  In  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment, when    a  review   Is  made  of   the 
flelda  of  pubUc  poUcy  formulaUon  and  orga- 
><w.iin<7  th«  nresaure  "  nlraUon  of   political  jurtsdlcUons.  No  aattt- 

'"^f  ^uftTSe  Watar  QuaUiy  Act  ol  ^-^-^  — "»  ^'«  S::^r  ?Sr*t^'Se'i:^'t 
1966  and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  Ing  prtcelea*  benefit*  In  the  oo*t-benefJt 
of  196«,  Morris  B.  Tobln.  Otmgreartonal  Oouo-      ratio*  of  project  valuaUon. 

^^^  POTOMsc  arm 
That  the  abuse  of  natural  »»*«•  In  the 
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Under  Uie  Water  Quality  \tA  of  1968,  53 
or  the  66  affected  jurladicUoQa  adopted  water 
quality  standard,  that  were  m  1M9  aocept- 
aole  in  whole  or  m  part  to  the  Federal  Wat*r 
Pollution  Conuol  Artminlittratlon. 

The  lack  of  Federal  financial  aulstance. 
after  It  has  been  authorlMd  In  Clean  Water 
ResloraUon  Act  of  19e<.  held  beck  progress 
in  clean-up  programs,  which  nevertheless 
have  Eeeh  tl6  bUUon  invested  in  mtuuclpol 
and  Industrial  waate-handllng  faculties  since 
1952. 

TRB  omcial.  BMMsa  or  womci 

There  Is  no  lack  of  an  official  sense  of  tir- 
genc;.  One  WPCA  official  nld  recently: 

"The  American  people  today  are  making 
their  water  their  business.  The  American 
people  are  ipeaklng  to  w  through  the  news 
media.  They  are  speaking  to  ub  through  the 
polls.  They  are  speaking  to  us  through  the 
malls.  And  in  ever-Increasing  numbers  they 
are  making  It  dear  that  they  want  aeuon— 
now.  Local  and  SWte  Oovernmenta  art  feel- 
ing the  pressures.  Industry  la  feeling  the 
pressure.    And    the    Federal    Ooremment    Is 


•el  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worts,  has 
warned  Industry; 

"It  will  DO  longer  be  possible  to  move  Into 
an  are*  which  allows  environmental  degra- 
dation In  order  to  promote  rapid  Industrial 
and  economic  growth.  .  .  .  Water  quality 
standards   will   not  be  allowed  to  be  used 


United  Statss  Is  an  open  scandal  has  been 
the  basis  of  wry  Jokes  Someone  has  said  that 
on  the  Potomac  River  a  boatman,  who  had 
a  lire  aboard,  would  have  to  weigh  the  alter- 
natives before  leaping  Into  waters  so  poUuted. 


as  a  device  by  which  a  Btate  may  attract  '^^    ^^    -j^n,   i^,e   been    made,    and 

Industry  by  allowing  It  to  poUute.  and  to      o'""""  ,-—-. „ — ,. 

base  It*  economic  growth  on  environmental 
degradation. " 

The  planning  and  Implementation  pro- 
grams do  not  always  reflect  the  urgency 
that  U  felt,  even  st  the  Federal  level,  as 
Dr.  Raymond  L  Nace,  of  the  OS.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  has  observed: 

"The  Interactions  of  science  and  teclmol- 


some  actions  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate 
the  situation,  but  the  Potomac  has  not  been 
cleaned  up.  The  delay  Is  caused  by  Julls- 
dlcUonal  disunities,  both  among  local  gov- 
ernments and  Federal  agencies.  The  Preal- 
dents  Water  PolluUon  Control  Advisory 
Board,  after  studying  the  stream  standards 
set  for  the  Potomac  River,  told  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  that  the  stand- 


ogy,  pubUc  policy,  and  human  sctlvlty  with  ^^    .uould    be    -aohleved    prompOy    as    a 

the  environment  during  the  last  30  years,  ,„       „(  pertormanoe  for  tbe  rest  of  the 

and  the  Increasing  Intensity  of  Interaction  ^  ^       ..    Because    Washington    Is    on    the 

which  we  can  foresee  In  the  liext  30.  "»«  Potomac   River,   the   Board    «Ud    that   "the 

an  entirely   new   and  toeyerslble   ^e  of  ^  oovemment  most  take  s  leading  role 

reference   <rtthln    which   plannlt^mmt    be  ^                   ^^^  rrtiaiJUttUon  of  this  Aw 

done.  The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  ah^  »»•  ^^  promoUng  such  leglalaUon  as  Is  l»o«i- 

Flood  control  Act  of  1936  were  appropriate  In  ^  P^  thsHLilevem^ItrTbe  Board  «lvo- 

thelr  ume,  but  they  are  not  roupled  with  '^"^^     „„   ^^^^   regional   waste  treat- 

the  realiues  of  the  later  30th  Century.  ^^    p^^"    be    SlemenVKl    by     the 

The  aow  starts   °'  <'"V;%P!°«~St.,lV^r  SSgre^^raTproposal  seems  to  be  that  a 

after  centuries  reached  satlsfsctory  levels  of  ^°»J^  ^  Kntght  Uirough  Federal  sctloa. 

development  will  he  Intolerable  In  the  ^  ^^  m"-  b'^^«"^  -'"^  ""P^  "  "" 

of  accelerated  growth  ahead.  LltUe  comfort  ^J^^„-r„„  because  the  national  capital 

is  round  in  the  history  of  water  utUltle.  as  f°„X^b«uutuntretch  of  Its  shore.  wV' 


capsuled  by  Dr.  Nace: 


and   Its  environs  contribute   to   the 


-The  first  American  PUbUc  water  utility,      ^"«^io„tion  of  the  quality  of  the  river.  As 
lilt  in  colonial  Boston  in  1652.  did  not.  a*     l^T?!:™,.,^^,,.^  «t^?ut*  oommunlOes 


built  in  colonial 
one  mlgbt  expect,  trigger  a  revolution  In 
water  supply.  Most  people  had  always  gotten 
their  domestic  water  from  wells  and  springs, 
and  they  preferred  to  continue  that  way. 
About  150  years  later  the  0  8.  had  only  16 
public  water  systems  and  In  IBSO  only  83. 
Thereafter,  change  was  rapid,  and  by  1966 
about  lao  million  people  received  system's 
service.  This  service  brought  with  It  a  change 
In  the  public  attitude  toward  water." 

The  problems  to  be  resolved  in  water  re- 
sources In  the  preserving  of  a  good  environ- 
ment In  an  urbanised  society  are  not  an  In 
technical  fields  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
engineers  or  chemists  or  even  the  economlsU. 
The  more  intransigent  problems  are  found  In 
the  fields  of  public  policy  formulation  and 
political  organlMtlon  and  administration. 
In  the  technical  fields  desalination  and 
weather  modifications  are  Interesting  pros- 
pects and  certainly  some  amelioration  of  the 
water  supply  problems  and  perhaps  even 
the  water  quality  problems  of  some  areas 
win  come  through  further  research  Into  these 
subjects.  No  technical  breakthroughs,  how- 
ever, are  required  to  treat  sewage  and  In- 


wlth  any  megalopolis.  aatelUie  oammunlOes 
and  suburbs  have  been  spawned  by  Wash- 
ington In  Maryland  and  Virginia  Althoutb 
they  are  outside  the  Jurtsdletton  of  the  DU- 
trtct  of  Columbia,  and  thanfore,  for  this 
reason,  not  a  direct  reaponslblllty  of  the 
Federal  Government  a*  la  Washington,  tb* 
suburbs  frequently  hav*  provided  ma}or 
aggravation  of  the  p<Hlutlon  of  the  Potomac. 
Streama  of  silt  running  from  subdivision 
Beats  into  the  river  may  frequently  be  seen. 
for  example,  by  any  paseengar  on  a  plane 
circling  for  a  landing  at  the  National  Airport. 
The  need  for  a  unifying  authority  for  Wash- 
ington over  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan 
area  may  be  filled  by  the  NaUonal  Oovem- 
ment with  more  Justification  than  elsewhere. 
hecause  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  Federal 
enclave,  The  requirement  has  not  yet  been 
met.     bowerer,     even     In     this     exoeptlonal 

Insfcanoe.  

TBK  coLoaaso  sxTsa 
Development  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
tbe    Colorado    River    has    prooeeded,    fre- 
quently In  the  midst  of  controversy.  No  other 
river  In  the  United  States  equals  tbe  Colo- 
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rsdo  m  the  degree  of  its  economic  Im- 
portance to  lu  own  bMln  Draining  part*  or 
Uvm  itatea.  it  la  tUe  greateet  river  wholly 
within  the  and  lone  of  the  United  States. 
Wben  eetUement  of  the  Colorado  lUver 
Basin  began  in  the  I9tli  Century,  the  n«»- 
comera  were  dependent  on  IrrlgaUon.  The 
oaaln  1»  vaat  but  the  rlrer's  annual  Bow  U 
more  limited  In  proportion  to  the  UDdarea 
ihaD  any  other  of  our  great  atreams.  There 
ore  more  projecta  that  divert  water  from  the 
Colorado  RUer  watershed  Into  other  ad- 
jacent boalm  than  there  ore  from  any  other 
Onlted  Statea  watarihed.  Thte  rather  Ironic 
development  Increaaea  the  aridity  of  the 
Colorado  River  Baaln.  Such  dlveralooa  are 
defended  by  Colorado  water  uaera  no  matter 
lo  which  state  they  reside  aa  being  com- 
patible with  the  -law  of  the  river." 

Many  of  the  diversions  of  Colorado  River 
water  luto  other  basins  are  made  neM  the 
headwatera  at  elevations  where  they  Involve 
tugh  quality  water,  of  which  the  Colorado 
River  Baaln  downstream  has  then  a 
dlrolhUhed  amount.  The  remaining  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  are  used  and  reused. 
They  are  stored  in  a  succession  of  reservoirs 
and  their  mineral  content  U  concentrated  as 
the  result  of  evaporation  from  the  surfaces 
The  waters  wash  the  shores  and  banlts  and 
they  receive  the  wastes  of  towns  and  the 
irrliatlon  return  from  the  agriculture  lu 
mu"h  or  the  basm.  The  waters  gradually 
deteriorate  In  quality  as  they  move  down- 
stream. 

At  the  pomt  of  diversion  for  the  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct  of  the  MetropoUtan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  on  the  wMt 
bank  of  UaXe  Havasu  above  Parker  Dam,  the 
water  is  hard  and  the  mineral  content  ex- 
ceeds the  Dnlted  statea  PubUc  Health  Service 
recommended  drinking  water  standards.  At 
the  Imperial  Dam  near  the  Mexican  border, 
where  water  Is  diverted  for  the  Yuma,  the 
Wellton-Mohawk.  and  the  Olla  Projects  In 
Arizona  and  the  Imperial  and  the  Coachella 
Valleys  In  CaUfonUa.  the  mmeral  content 
tiequently  approaches  800  parts  per  million, 
even  less  acceptable  as  drinking  water, 
though  many  residents  of  the  project  areas 
use  the  water  for  that  purpose.  At  Moreloa 
Dam,  below  the  WeUton-Mohawk  and  Yuma 
drains  the  water  diverted  into  the  Meilcall 
VaUer  became  so  poor  that  Mexican  farmers 
once  refused  to  accept  It,  creating  Interna- 
tional contention. 

The  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1»K,  upon 
which  reats  the  division  of  waters  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  basins  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  deals  only  m  quantlUes  of  water. 
Other  succeeding  agreements,  stipulations, 
water  filings,  and  court  decreea  that  go  Into 
the  make-up  of  "the  law  of  the  river"  omit 
considerations  of  water  quality  The  Mexlcsn 
Water  Treaty  which  became  eHectlve  No- 
vember 27  19*fi  limited  the  annual  entitle- 
ment of  ihe  Mexican  VaUey  farmers  and 
water  use.-s  to  1  6  million  acre-feel  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  In  the  debatea  In 
the  Dnlted  Statea  Senate,  the  dellverlea  were 
described  aa  being  "wet  water."  In  the  Mexi- 
can Senate,  however.  It  was  explained  that 
the  deUvenoB  were  to  be  of  waters  of  usable 
quality. 

The  reason  that  the  water  at  Moreloe  Dun 
fell  to  such  low  quality  on  the  occasion  r<- 
femd  to  was  that  the  groundwater  basin  be- 
neath the  Wellton-Mohawk  Project  In  the 
lower  OUa  River  Valley  was  being  partially 
evacuated  of  highly  saline  waters  through 
the  operation  of  a  serlea  of  drainage  pumpa. 
This  pumped,  drainage  water  waa  returned 
to  the  Colorado  River  below  Imperial  Dam 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contended  that 
the  quauty  of  water  reaching  Moreloa  Dam, 
tta«  ottly  diversion  below  the  discharge,  waa 
monitored  and  never  feU  below  tolerable 
levels  for  Irrigation.  The  drainage  water.  It 
waa  contended,  made  up  a  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can entitlement.  The  Mexicans  said  the  water 
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tb«t  tbcy  got  atuntad  tbelr  wlntw  wheat 
and  saltad  tbelr  lands  at  on  alurmlog  rate. 
InTeBUgmton  polnwd  out  tbat  the  Mexican 
fannera  were  not  tollowtng  safe  imgauon 
praotlces  In  tbe  use  of  Colorado  River  water 
wtihln  tbelr  ore*,  but  were  spreading  their 
supply  of  water  too  widely  and  not  providing 
drainage  to  maintain  proper  salt  balance  In 
the  aoUa  of  the  lands  that  they  irrigated. 
The  Mexicans  rioted  and  their  government 
threatened  to  appeal  for  relief  to  the  World 
court  at  The  Hague  The  United  States  De- 
portment of  State  Interceded.  The  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage  pumping  schedule  waa  re- 
vised. A  canal  to  carry  Well  ton -Mohi  wit 
wast«  wa.ters  to  a  discharge  point  below 
Morelos  Dam  was  hastily  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  During  periods  of  low 
releases  from  Lake  Mead,  the  salty  drain- 
age water  Is  discharged  through  the  new 
ditch  below  the  point  of  the  Mexican  diver- 
sion, aiacm  1B61,  this  saline  discbarge  has 
been  the  only  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  California,  so  com- 
pletely Is  the  river  comroUed  by  Its  groat 
danu  and  reservoirs  and  so  fully  Is  the  flow 
utUtxed  by  the  many  projects  that  the  river 
supports.  The  ftUlng  of  Lake  Powell  created 
by  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  of  course,  has  placed 
an  unusual  requirement  on  the  river  during 
this  period. 

The  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valley  water 
users,  unlike  their  Mexican  neighbors,  have 
worked  out  very  exacting  Irrigation  lormulae 
to  maintain  a  tolerable  salt  balance  In  the 
root  iones  of  their  crops-  The  districts  that 
operate  the  Irrigation  systems  have  provided 
trunk  drains  to  the  Salton  Sea.  The  land- 
owners have  tlle-dralned  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  seres  of  the  farmlands  In  these  val- 
leys. The  IrrlgftUon  practice  Is  to  apply  more 
water  as  the  mineral  content  In  the  irriga- 
tion supply  increases  so  as  to  flush  the  salts 
through  the  soils.  Cultural  practices,  quite 
Intricate,  have  been  devised  for  various  crops 
In  order  to  avoid  accumulation  of  alkali  at 
the  points  where  the  plants  are  growing.  The 
sEUt  Is  caused  to  concentrate  at  higher  polnu 
on  the  ridges  as  capillary  action  brings  the 
water  to  a  surface  where  ii  can  evaporate. 
After  harvest,  the  rldgea  are  broken  down  and 
the  excess  salU  are  again  flushed  by  heavy 
application  of  water. 

The  method  may  seem  precariously  com- 
plex, but  the  irrlgutors  get  record  crop*  at 
harvest.  A  satislaciory  balance  of  salt  input 
and  salt  discharges  has  been  mulntalued  and 
some  areas  formerly  unproducUve  because  of 
alkaU  have  been  restored  to  uae.  These  cul- 
tUTil  practices,  however.  Increase  the  waUr 
demand  necessary  to  produce  a  crop.  An  in- 
teresting coUsteral  eflect  of  the  drainage  pro- 
gram, likewise.  Is  not  beneficial  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  salts  and  residues  of  ferti- 
lizers and  pesticides  that  are  carried  through 
the  farm  drains  complicate  the  problem  of 
projecting  Into  the  future  the  recreational 
uses  of  Salton  Sea.  which  ultimately  receives 
them  aU.  The  »ea  has  experienced  a  remark- 
able  popularity  among  fishermen  and  water 
recreatlonlsta.  who  flock  in  great  numbers  to 
its  desert  shores.  It  Is  destined,  however,  to 
become  a  dead  sea  ii  a  few  decades,  unless  It 
Is  rescued.  A  monumental  civil  engineering 
project  has  been  proposed  to  fence  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  sea  in  which  the  saline 
concenlratlons  can  be  held  above  the  Umlts 
necessary  to  support  life. 

The  Salton  Sea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sink  280  feet  below  sea  level.  It  was  re- 
created by  the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  which  the  promoters  of  Irrigation  In 
1904  turned  into  the  Imperial  Valley.  It  has 
been  maintained  by  the  wasting  of  water 
from  the  IrrlgaUon  systems.  Whether  or  not 
the  drains  from  the  valleys  continue  to 
empty  into  it.  the  Salton  Sea  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  in  the  co\uae  of  time,  unless 
a    rescue   project    Is   biUlt.   So   long   as   the 
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drainap:e  waters  do  not  introduce  poisons  In 
quantities  actually  lethal  to  the  fin*  corblna 
that  abound  In  the  waters,  and  thereby  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  destroying  the 
resource,  their  effects  may  be  Ignored  as  pe- 
ripheral and  not  central  to  the  problem  or 
saving  the  Salton  Sea. 

Under  the  law  of  the  river."  exact  quan- 
tnative  llmliatlons  are  placed  on  allowable 
diversions  from  the  Colorado  River,  although 
in  practice  they  may  not  be  strictly  enforced 
except  when  shortages  occur.  The  limita- 
tions in  the  Imperial  Valley,  lor  examplt.  are 
based  on  criteria  reflecting  the  quantity  of 
water  beneflclally  uwd  in  the  year  ia39.  Since 
in  1039  the  quality  of  the  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  was  better,  the  same  quantity 
as  was  used  In  that  year  will  not  Irrigate  so 
mnuy  acres  with  the  cultural  requirements 
of  wday.  The  work  the  water  does  in  growing 
crops  Is  not  so  efficient  because  of  deteriora- 
tion of  Its  qualUy.  Clearly,  then,  the  lower 
the  quality  the  less  the  water  is  worth.  There 
IB  an  economic  gain  to  be  realised  through 
preserving  or  restoring  water  quality.  Par- 
entheticallv.  1  note  that  the  economists  have 
not  yet  measured  this  gain  to  my  knowledge, 
althouBh  to  do  so  would  help  in  Justifica- 
tion of  alternatives  that  might  better  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

Water  users  In  California  so  far  have  con- 
tended they  are  satisfied  so  long  as  they 
get  their  allotted  number  of  acre-feet  of 
water  from  the  river.  Thla  has  been  &ue  with 
respect  to  both  the  Irrigators  In  the  low 
deserts  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  the  complex  public 
agency  financed  In  part  by  taxes  from  Its 
constituent  municipalities  and  dlstrlcts- 
The  MWD  wholesales  Colorado  River  water 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  south  of  the  Tehachapl 
MounUtns. 

The  time  may  come,  however,  when  the 
Irrigators  and  the  domeetlc  users  In  Califor- 
nia will  Join  the  Mexican  Irrigators  In  pro- 
testing poor  quality  water.  The  coate  of  soft- 
ening the  hard  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  In  the  MWD's  enormous  treatment 
plants  are  high  Softening  does  not  reduce 
the  parts  per  million  of  dissolved  oollds.  but 
rather  replaces  some  of  the  minerals  with 
others.  The  water  which  is  being  introduced 
from  the  Colorado  River  Into  Southern 
California  groundwater  basins,  whether 
treated  or  not,  la  of  retatlvely  poor  quality 
at  the  time  of  flrst  entry  Through  use  and 
reuse  after  Joining  the  groundwaters,  from 
which  It  Is  pumped  for  irrigation  and 
municipal  purposes,  this  water  is  further 
deteriorated. 

What  Is  the  solution  to  the  problem  as 
revealed  in  the  review  of  the  Colorado  River 
record?  Augmentation  of  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  with  water  of  satisfactory 
quality  is  the  solution  that  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  water  users  of  the  seven  basin 
Btates.  The  Colorado  could  be  augmented  by 
diversion  from  other  watersheds  that  have 
ample  .supplies,  though  BUggefitlons  along  this 
line  have  drawn  political  fire  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  Desalination  may  eventually 
provide  a  supplemental  source  of  very  high 
quality  water  for  mixing  with  and  dilution  of 
the  degenerated  natural  waters. 

The  problem  of  proteoung  the  quaUty  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  Btver  within 
tolerable  Umlts  for  irrigating  crops  and  with- 
in absolute  limits  for  human  consumption 
seems  cerUln  in  the  future  to  shape  the 
water  projects  that  will  be  constructed  to 
serve  the  vast  and  important  seven  rtate 
basin. 

Arizona  has  won  authorization  by  the 
Congress  of  a  project  she  sorely  needed  to 
divert  her  share  of  the  Colorado's  remain- 
ing water  into  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Oallfornla  was  fearful  that  construction  of 
the  project  would  threaten  curtailment  of 
diversions  from  the  rtver  that  are  already 
provided    for.    and    objected    unUI    certain 
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guarauteea  of  minima  were  included  In  the 
authorlxatlon-  Another  protection  was  to 
clarify  the  responsibility  to  fulfill  the  de- 
nrmdi  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  The 
Arliiona  project  may  hasten  the  day  when 
augmentation  of  the  flow  of  the  Colorado 
Blver  win  become  essential.  Title  Two  (Sec. 
303)  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
pro\'ldes: 

"The  Congrees  declares  that  the  satlsfac- 
Uon  of  the  requlremenu  of  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  from  the  Colorado  River  con- 
sUtutes  a.  nauonal  obligation  which  shall  be 
the  first  obllgatloa  of  any  water  augmenta- 
tion project  planned  pursuant  to  Section  201 
of  this  Act  authorised  by  the  Congress." 

While  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Act  au- 
thorlaed  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  "conduct  full  and  complete  re- 
tonnaisance  investigations  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  general  plan  to  meet  the 
future  water  needs  of  the  Western  United 
Statea."  it  added  a  proviso  which  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  political  aensltlvUy  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  iate  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
not  undertake  reconnalsance  studies  of  any 
plan  for  the  importation  of  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  from  any  other  natural 
river  drainage  basin  lying  outside  the  States 
of  Arizona.  Califomia.  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  those  portions  of  Nevada.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  which  are  Ln  the  natural  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Colorado  Blver." 

Since  the  deadline  set  In  the  Act  for  the 
SecreUry  to  make  his  final  report  is  June  30. 
1977.  the  provision  would  seem  to  limit  the 
planning  for  uugmenutlon  of  the  Colorado 
River's  flow  to  desalting  the  sea.  to  other  un- 
proved potential  sources  and.  practically,  to 
diversion  of  water  from  the  streams  of  the 
North  Coastal  Countlea  of  California.  These 
itreama  have  the  only  appreciable  surpluses 
remaining  wUhin  the  states  named  in  the 
law  as  qualified  for  study  during  the  first 
decade. 

With  reference  to  this  discontinuity  to  the 
flow  of  policy  within  the  Act,  Senator  Prank 
E  Moss,  of  Utah,  spoke  of  misgivings  gained 
from  his  studies  of  national  water  needs: 

"I  remind  the  Senate — and  particularly 
Senators  from  the  States  west  of  Missouri— 
of  the  projection  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Reeouroes  that 
eight  of  the  33  water  resources  regions  of 
this  country  would  have  their  water  in  full 
use  by  the  year  2000.  These  eight  regions 
encompass  an  area  stretching  from  Kansas 
City  on  the  east  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  weet. 
and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Browns- 
ville, the  southern  tip  of  Texas.  It  excludes, 
of  couras.  the  Columbia  Basin  and  northern 
California." 

Quality  considered,  there  Is  already  a  short- 
age of  water  in  the  Colorado  River,  and  also 
in  many  other  streams,  eastern  oa  well  as 
western.  In  the  United  SUtes.  The  environ- 
ment of  large  populations  dependent  on  the 
Colorado  River  is  being  degraded  at  this  time. 
Difficult  alternatives  are  presented.  A  crisis 
IS  upon  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  battle 
has  been  spread  to  include  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  as  well.  A  fight  may  rage  for 
decades  unless  facts  are  faced  and  cool  beads 
gain  control. 

HEW    JZASXT 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  built  two  reser- 
voirs to  provide  needed  water  supplies  for  the 
multitude  of  local  public  agencies  and  water 
companies  that  distribute  domestic  supplies 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
state  was  not  authorised  by  the  Legislature 
to  construct  the  canals  and  aqueducts  re- 
quir«d  to  deliver  the  conserved  waters  to  the 
local  syatexns  because  of  pressures  exerted  by 
local  authorltlee.  The  local  interests,  how- 
ever, have  not  built  the  aqueducts.  Several 
local  agencies  meanwhile  have  been  raUon- 
ing   water  to   their   users,   despite  plentiful 
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rains  since  1966.  because  their  sources  arc 
Inadequate.  Sensitivity  to  outgrown  precepts 
of  local  option  among  jurisdictions  with 
limited  reaponslbllUlea  has  caused  the  Legis- 
lature to  refrain  from  correcting  the  mistake 
It  made. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  streams — 
apcolBcally  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  and  the  Colorado  River,  but  In  others 
OS  veil — woter  quality  deterioration  cannot 
be  held  above  tolerable  health,  esthetic  and 
agricultural  Umlts  except  through  aug- 
mentation of  low-flow-  In  New  Jersey  and 
la  other  urbantEed  areas  at,  well,  supple- 
mental wuter  projects  of  regional  scope  are 
required.  Under  theee  clroumstaneee.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  local  and  regional 
chauvinism  may  delay  forthright  action,  for 
ame  is  not  on  the  side  of  preservation  of 
good  environments. 

There  may  be  a  temptation  lo  think  the 
water  quality  people  crv  "wolf  when  no  real 
threat  is  in  sight.  After  Ml.  peopla  are 
drinking  water  that  does  not  meet  the  rec- 
ommended Public  Heal  h  Service  standards 
in  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  United 
SUte*.  The  waters  will  continue  to  degrade 
with  intensified  uae  brought  about  by  In- 
creasing population  Although  the  standards 
may  with  impunity  be  blinked  Ht  for  a  time, 
there  Is  a  limit  of  tolerance. 

Read  what  Dr.  M-  G-  Candau.  Director- 
General  of  the  World  Health  Organleatlon. 
said  about  water  quality  at  the  Water  For 
Peace  Conference  in  Washington.  DC.  He 
had  reviewed  the  altuatlcn  with  regard  to 
water-borne  diseases  > 

•In  addition  to  all  these  is  the  grottiug 
threat  to  health  due  to  the  degradation  of 
nur  water  sources  by  man's  own  action.  Ex- 
panding populations,  inducfrializaUen  and 
iirbanlzatlon  make  It  continuour-ly  mtire  dif- 
ficult to  separate  our  wastes  from  our  drink- 
ing water  .  .  -  Washes  from  increasingly 
sophisticated  chemical  procesaes  are  dis- 
charged from  factories,  and  find  their  way 
Into  rivers,  lakes  underground  reservoirs  and 
racrine  coartal  waters,  causing  grave  concern 
as  to  the  public  health,  economic  and  aes- 
thetic consequences  of  these  pollutants. 

"Major  efforts  are  required  to  prevent 
nmn"5  environment  from  becoming  hcslUe  to 
his  well-being  and.  Indeed,  to  his  survival. 
Conversely,  well  conceived  planning  for  ihe 
optimum  development  of  that  environment 
will  redound  to  man's  physical,  economic  and 
social  well-being.  Of  all  the  (mvironmenial 
factors,  I  believe  hat  hlr.  waier  i,upply  has 
the  greatest  and  most  immediate  effect  on 
his  health,  comfort  and  general  well-beUig." 

SANTA    ANA    aiVKB 

■  Peace  has  finally  come  to  the  Santa  Ana," 
James  J.  Doody.  Southern  District  Engineer 
of  CaUfornla  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, informed  the  Callfornls  Water  Com- 
mission meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  June  6,  1969. 
He  referred  to  a  stipulated  Judgment  en- 
tered in  the  Orange  County  Superior  Court 
m  settlement  of  litigation  that  Involved  more 
than  2.500  defendants  and  the  water  supply 
of  the  rapidly  growing  megalopolis  in  Orange. 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  Counties.  The 
suit,  among  water  agencies  and  users,  had 
been  begun  in  1963.  It  was  only  the  most 
recent  In  the  serlea  ol  legal  actions  among 
various  groupings  of  litigants  that  began  in 
the  1B70'B  when  the  Irvine  Ranch,  situated 
near  the  sea  In  Orange  County,  sued  upper 
basin  interests  regarding  the  flow  of  the 
Santa  Ana  River.  The  Irvine  Ranch  decree 
and  many  other*  were  lifted  in  the  new 
master  settlement.  There  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  the  decree  has  ended  water  rights 
lltigfttion  In  the  Santa  Ana  Baeln  and  Intro- 
duced an  era  of  cooperation  to  take  its 
place- 
Some  quite  remarkable  steps  were  taken 
In  reaching  the  settlement  and  in  the  decree, 
Itaelf.  The  physical  solution,  as  the  partld- 
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panu  choose  to  can  It.  Includoa  provisions 
for  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amounts  of 
water  that  sre  required  to  pass  two  fixed 
points  in  the  basin  by  reason  of  the  quality 
of  the  water  reaching  those  points.  SpecUl- 
cally.  alao.  upstream  water  user*  in  meeting 
their  obligations  to  downstream  interests  are 
given  credit  for  and  are  required  to  deUver 
to  the  rtver  the  effluent  from  their  sewage 
treatment  plants  The  decree  contemplates 
the  management  of  all  waters  of  the  basin, 
surface  and  subsurface,  a-hetber  pristine  or 
often-used,  and  whether  of  local  origin  or 
imported  from  distant  streams  through  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct  and  the  CalUomia 
State  Water  Project-  The  quaUty  controls 
are  placed  at  two  natural  subdivisions  in  the 
basin.  At  the  upper  one.  any  Increase  In 
dissolved  soUds  above  700  parts  per  million 
will  require  the  delivery  of  11  acre-feet  of 
water  In  addition  to  the  normal  entitlements 
for  each  excessive  part  per  million  Any  de- 
crease below  600  parts  per  million  will  earn 
a  credit  to  the  upper  water  users  of  IJ  acre- 
feet  per  part  per  million,  a  bonus  which  they 
may  withhold  for  themselves.  Since  the  upper 
users  will  be  buying  imported  water  at  more 
than  *40  an  acre-foot  to  supplement  their 
diversions  and  uses  from  the  Santa  Ana 
Basin,  their  ability  to  manage  the  quaUty  of 
the  water  will  be  of  economic  importance 
to  them.  At  the  second  measuring  point  the 
penalty  will  begin  at  800  parts  per  mlUlon  of 
dissolved  solids.  The  qualUy  bonus  will  be 
for  delivering  water  belter  than  700  part* 
per  million.  The  penalty  and  the  bonus  at 
the  lower  division  point  both  will  be  at  the 
rate  oT  35  acre-feet  per  part  per  million. 
The  objective,  at  each  control  point,  will 
be  to  maintain  the  quality  of  water  delivered 
within  a  range  of  100  paru  per  nUUlon  of 
dissolved  solids. 

Another  significant  development  In  the 
settlement  was  the  use  ol  a  Califoml*  stat- 
ute allowing  local  agencies  with  similar 
authorities  jointly  to  exercise  those  powers. 
The  four  major  water  districts  that,  among 
them,  cover  the  whole  baaln  except  lor  o 
mountainous  fringe,  created  the  Santa  Ana 
Watershed  Planning  Agency  and  inltuted 
water  quality  management  of  the  watershed. 
They  thus  provided  the  metropolitan  region 
of  which  they  are  parts  with  s  comprehen- 
sive government  for  the  management  of  one 
of  the  major  natural  resources  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  excellence  or  the  degradation 
of  the  environment. 

OTHCa  Aas:A& 
A  metropolitan  sewer  district  was  creoted 
a  few  years  i^^>  to  serve  the  urbanized  area 
around  St.  Louts.  San  Diego  has  a  county 
water  authority  for  water  supply,  wnd  o 
metropolitan  sewage  collection  agency  to 
eliminate  discharges  into  its  bay.  The  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Hudson  River  are 
still  polluted,  though  in  each  Instance  the 
state  Is  moving  to  help  local  jurisdlcuons  to 
meet  their  re^onslbllltlcs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  tbelr  waters. 

WATCa  IS  ONl-T   A  PAST 

Frequently,  the  water  resources  problem 
is  cited  as  the  exclusive  contributor  to  en- 
rtronmental  decline  In  situations  where  the 
causes  are  complex.  Ronald  B.  Boble's  coro- 
meni  on  Lake  Ttihoe  is  to  the  point.  He  said : 

"There  is  no  reaoon  why  local  government 
cannot  effectively  encourage  economic  devel- 
opment consistent  with  enhancement  of  the 
environment.  We  have  heard  so  much  In 
recent  years  over  the  'pollution'  of  Lake 
Talioe  Ctllixlng  federal  and  state  funds  and 
a.  significant  amount  of  local  funds,  the 
South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  District  devel- 
oped an  export  plan  and  la  now  exjwrtlng 
reclaimed  water  to  Alpine  County.  It  has 
both  protected  the  Lake  and  has  provided 
irrigation  and  recreation  opportunities  in 
Alpine  County.  Similarly,  export  facilities 
are  being  developed  at  the  north  and  weat 
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Sides  of  the  Lake  and  in  Nevad*.  Recentiy, 
I  tuul  the  opportuxiity  oX  ulkJog  wlUi  mv* 
er»l  people  from  Uie  eu(ern  Unltd  SMtm 
who  had  vuited  Lftke  Tahoe  Uat  iummer  lor 
the  arit  time  in  a  decade.  They  were  dU- 
a  jpotnted  with  what  they  saw.  But  It  WM  not 
poUuuoQ.  but  rather  land  UM  which 
troubled  them  and  which  li  the  gre»i«»t 
problem  at  La*e  Tahoe.  The  w»W  is  eiUl 
beautilul  and  blue,  but  the  Alpine  setting 
aijund  the  lake  haa  become  a  hodgepodge  ol 
neon  algna.  and  ooaatructlou  which  hM 
scarred,  not   enhanced,  the  area." 

rSAB    or    MIBTUUS 

Some  ol  those  who  are  responsible  for  pub- 
lic programs  designed  to  enhance  the  envi- 
ronment hold  back  because  of  a  fear  of  falM 
ftiartA. 

Inten&lve  educaUon  of  the  people  along 
liue«  later  discovered  to  be  erroneous  has 
m^ked  naUonii  campaigns  of  conaervatlon. 
rhftie  have  led  Uter  to  emoUonal  resistance 
ut  introducuon  of  sound  conservation  pro- 
grams such  as  permttUng  the  hunting  of 
doc»  in  order  to  thin  deer  herds  thot  Increase 
beyond  the  carrying  capacmos  of  their 
rangcA.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  is 
now  trying  to  turn  around  the  popular  at- 
titude toward  clearcuttlng  of  foresU.  a 
practice  that  it  hs-s  found  to  have  conserva- 
tion advantages  over  eclecUve  cutting  among 
many  types  of  trees.  Generations  of  former 
school  children,  who  think  of  Smokey  the 
Bear  as  a  fnend.  retain  on  Implanted  hor- 
ror of  clearcutting  that  the  word  itself  re- 

CAlU. 

In  his  piper  on  the  state  of  waUr  plan- 
ning. I>r.  Nace  observed  that  water  projecu 
of  great  magmtude  made  It  possible  for  great 
mistakes  to  be  made  through  constructing 
them.  In  a  race  lor  survival.  If  that  la  what 
LB  involved  in  man's  treatment  of  his  en- 
vironment, doubU  must  be  reaolved  in  favor 
of  acuon.  One  observer  has  said.  "PolluUon 
of  air.  waters  and  land  must  be  arreeted, 
even  eUmlnaced.  If  our  genus  is  to  'make  If 
in  this  eovlronment." 

PZK-IH-TUSKT    SOLCnOMa 

PtequenUy.  when  faced  with  reallUes  In 
aa  envlroomenul  sltuntlon.  popular  re- 
sponse Is  given  to  pl«-ln-the-6ky  propoeala. 
The  success  to  date  of  Caniorala  in  meeting 
her  water  resources  requirements,  under  nat- 
ural conditions  that  are  more  difficult  to 
overcome  than  thoae  faced  In  any  other 
rapidly  urbanizing  area,  has  stemmed  from 
the  support  of  a  strong  water  pltinnlog  agen- 
cy since  early  days  of  statehood.  The  Call- 
tornla  Department  of  Water  Resources  pio- 
neered in  studies  o!  deaaltlng  the  sea.  and 
from  the  first  has  cooperated  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  desalination  programs, 
participating  In  the  co«t  of  constnictlng 
Point  Loma  Plant  No.  1.  WUUam  R.  OianeUl. 
Director  of  the  Department,  said  recently: 

"Many  factors  that  will  Influence  the  coat 
of  desalted  water  in  the  future  cannot  be 
determmed  with  certainty.  Krpectatlona. 
ho-rever.  appear  to  be  sufficiently  attracUve 
to  warrant  continued  consideration  of  de- 
salting as  an  aJtemitlre  for  further  augmen- 
taticn  or  supplementation  of  water  eupply. 

"Our  long-range  planning  wlU  maintain 
Its  broad  inquiry  into  the  conventional  res- 
ervoir and  canal  method  of  water  conserva- 
tion and  transportation  and  into  the  possl- 
bliJties  of  desalination,  waste  water  reclama- 
tion, watershed  management,  weather  modi- 
fleation  and  every  other  new  technology  that 
may  oQer  promise." 

Economlsu.  political  scientists,  or  envlron- 
meutalists  who  oHer  "study  the  alternatives" 
h.%  a  solution  provide  small  comfort  to  the 
planners  unless  they  help  to  develc^  alterna- 
tives for  study.  Those  who  would  set  "Bero 
grDW*.h"  as  an  objective  and  pit  It  against 
forward  planning  by  water  agencies  and 
others  charged  with  meeting  estimated  fu- 
ture needs,  loay  read,  as  I  do,  that  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  the  Census  still  estimates  an  increase 
of  06.000,000  people  in  the  United  States  in 
the  next  generation,  even  if  it  uses  the  1000 
rate  of  increase,  which  was  the  lowest  in  our 
uAtlonal  history  and  may  be  a  poor  base  for 
tbat  reason  for  its  projections  The  popula- 
tion continues  to  shift  to  urban  centers  and, 
apparently,  more  particularly  to  those  in 
California  and  the  West.  These  facts  cannot 
safely  be  ignored.  I  am.  however,  growing  in- 
ceaslngly  wary  of  specific  plans  that  are 
built  to  meet  estimates  of  needs  in  the  dla- 
taat  future.  There  are  too  many  instances 
in  my  experience  of  unpredlcied  alterations 
in  trends  that  have  been  brought  on  by  un- 
loreeeeable  developmenu,  technological  and 
otherwise,  to  warrant  confidenoe  in  any  blue- 
prmt  of  the  60-year  future.  ThU  note  of 
caution,  however,  is  as  significant  to  the  en- 
vironmental 1st.  and  the  economist  as  it  Is  to 
the  engineer.  The  environment  can  be  dam- 
aged by  lack  of  planning,  as  has  been  seen 
la  the  deteriorating  central  cities  as  well  aa 
through  construction  of  projects  that  did 
not  have  in  advance  the  benefit  of  full,  com- 
prehenalve  planning.  The  development  of 
goals  and  continuous  planning:  the  evalua- 
tion and  reevaluation  at  intervals  of  objec- 
tives and  appraisal  and  reappraisal  from  time 
to  time  of  means  of  reaching  them,  will  be 
required.  The  professional  disciplines  each 
will  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  process.  The 
critics  will  have  to  drop  their  shield  of  criti- 
cism and  become  participating  acton  in  this 
drama.  The  denouement  will  Umit  the 
range  of  choices  of  our  grandchildren  half  a 
century  hence,  and  perhaps  disastrously  so. 
Within  the  welter  of  problems  that  are 
being  recognized  with  respect  to  mainte- 
nance of  a  suitable  environment,  there  is 
present  a  crisis  in  water.  This  crisis  Is  en- 
gendering conflicts  that,  unleas  they  are  re- 
s:>lved  through  timely  action,  will  break  out 
into  increasingly  bitter  contests  as  the  popu- 
lation swells.  We  have  placed  men  on  the 
moon  through  establishing  a  goal  and  orga- 
nising an  adequate  program  to  achieve  It. 
one  that  required  technological  advances  and 
cooperation  among  agencies  and  disciplines. 
Astronauts  may  not  cavort  freely  in  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  as  they  did  In  the 
brown  lunar  dust  for  all  to  aee.  until  some 
of  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Lunar  Project 
Eire  applied  to  comprehensive  water  resources 
programs,  and  unless  resources  comparable  to 
the  task  are  put  mto  the  work  of  restoring 
clean  water  in  the  earth's  environment. 
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oerolng  the  Administration's  failure  to  sup- 
port Recomputatlon. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  effort  you 
made  toward  restoration  of  the  recomputa- 
tlOD  principle,  and  for  this  I  am  moat  grate- 
ful. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  those  of  us  who 
were  moet  aflected.  while  young,  chose  to 
serve  the  nation  through  the  military  pro- 
fesalon.  We  knew  it  would  not  lead  to 
wealth,  yet  It  was  a  good  life,  and  had  Ite 
reoompeujes,  for  moat  of  us  were  motivated 
by  ideals  of  service  and  efficiency.  Happily, 
that  motivation  paid  off  in  our  performance 
and  success  in  world  War  II.  of  which  my 
contemporaries  are  Justifiably  quite  proud, 
asl  am. 

To  me  the  great  pity  Is  that  our  lack  of 
success,  militarily,  In  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
coupled  with  the  body  blows  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  received  In  the  failure  of  recom- 
putatlon, the  unpopularity  of  the  draft,  and 
the  fuUilty  of  operations  in  Vietnam;  not  to 
mention  the  peace  marches  and  the  antl- 
ROTC  rlou;  have  so  weakened  our  national 
military  spirit  SkUd  morale  that  I  seriously 
wonder  how  we  shall   be  able  to  restore  It. 

Looked  at  in  that  light  recompuUtlon 
seems  to  be  a  delightful  dream  we  once 
had — gone  now — but  remembered  as  a 
dream. 

I  have  so  very  greatly  appreciated  my  brief 
contacts  with  you.  air.  even  though  you  have 
Just  about  changed  me  to  a  democrat,  I  un 
very  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that  Mia. 
Blxy  and  I  have  left  Boaamoor  and  Walnut 
Creek  and  returned  to  Bugene.  Oregon, 
where  1  fUet  retired  from  the  army  »nd 
where  our  daughter  and  grandchildren 
clamor  for  our  return. 

Best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  In 
your   career  go   along  with  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawujfcx  B.  BixSY. 


RECX>MPUTATION— A  SOLDIER'S 

VIEW 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAXOrOKMlA 

IN  THE  HOD6E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  very  Impressive  letter  from  a 
retired  Arm;  colonel  regarding  the  Issue 
of  recomputatlon  of  retirement  pAy  for 
military  personnel. 

The  points  he  raises  are  highly  im- 
portant and  are  eloquently  told.  I  in- 
clude them  In  the  Rscou  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Member?  of  the  Congress: 

BtJOEKB,    OMSO., 

Augut  I,  i»7«. 
Hon.  JiaoKB  B.  Waldix, 
Cannon  Houte  Ogtoe  BuUdlng, 
Woihinffton.  D.C. 

Dkab  2dji.  Wuj}ix:  Tbank  you  BlQcerely  tor 
your  Uiougbclul  kindness  In  sending  to  me 
your  letter  of  August  4  encloelng  a  comment 
by  Honoxable  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Cbalrman  of 
the  House  Armed  Serrlces  Committee  con- 


•NATION'S   GOVERNORS   UNITE  ON 
POW  PROBLEM" 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   IKDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIV«S 

Thursiav.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  ADAIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  45th  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  was  held  In  Chicago,  HI., 
in  May  thL=;  year.  Attending  this  confer- 
ence were  3.800  delegates.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  on  May  20  to  urge  fair  and 
just  treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted International  standards.  Messages 
of  support  and  endorsement  for  this  res- 
olution were  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Oovemors  of 
each  of  the  50  States,  the  Governors  of 
the  territories,  as  well  as  messages  from 
several  other  organizations.  Further, 
Governor  Ogilvle  of  Dlinois  officially  pro- 
claimed a  day  of  dedication  for  the  relief 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
families.  Therefore.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  text  of  this 
resolution,  copies  of  telegrams  and  mes- 
sages of  support  as  well  as  an  editorial 
of  support  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
relative  to  Governor  Ogllvie's  "day  of 
dedication."  Texts  of  the  aforementioned 
documents  follow: 

RssoLunoN  II 
paisoirau  ow  wak 
Wbereas,   clvuiced   decency    and    Interna- 
tional lew  embodied  In  the  Oeneve  Conven- 
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tlon  lor  tbo  Protection  ol  Prisoners  of  War 
demand  that  captives  m  enned  conflicts  be 
Identified  and  sccounted  for.  humanely 
treated,  permitted  to  communlcaW  and.  11 
seriously  sick  or  wounded,  repetrlated  or 
placed  In  neutral  hands,  and 

Whereas,  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  American 
serrlcemen  captured  In  the  Southeast  Asian 
war  Is  unknown  except  to  their  captors,  and 
Whereas,  some  of  these  helpless  men  have 
been  held  captive  more  then  Ave  years,  some 
may  be  seriously  sick,  wounded  or  deceased, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  loved  ones, 
nnd 

Whereas,  this  cruel.  Intolerable  and  pro- 
hibited secrecy  serves  no  purpose  but  to  In- 
cresse  the  revulsion  felt  for  it  by  millions  of 
people  the  world  over  who  understand  the 
grief  of  parents,  wivee  and  children  of  thoee 
imprisoned  or  wboee  fate  Is  unknown,  and 
Wherea."!.  the  XXIst  International  Confer- 
ence of  the  Red  Cross  at  Istanbul  In  Sep- 
tember 1909  after  noting  the  historic  role  of 
the  Red  Crtjss  as  a  protector  of  victims  of  war, 
adopted,  without  dissent,  a  resolution  calling 
upon  all  countries  mvolved  In  armed  con- 
flict to  ensure  that  all  prisoners  of  war  be 
ifforded  the  treatment  and  full  measure  of 
protection  preicrlbed  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War.  and 

Whereas,  In  the  reauaatlon  that  the  Red 
Cross  has  the  potential  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  humanity  on  behalf  of  these  pris- 
oners, the  Board  of  Governors  on  February 
le,  1970  reaffirmed  the  resolve  of  The  Ameri- 
can National  Bed  Cro."s  to  pursue  every  effort 
to  assure  their  humane  treatment  and  has 
urged  similar  action  by  every  other  member 
of  the  International  Bed  Cross. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  rtsolved  that  the 
chapters  of  The  American  National  Bed  Cross, 
united  In  the  resolve  to  do  all  In  their  power 
to  promote  respect  for  the  rights  of  prisoners 
cf  war,  do  hereby  endorse  the  February  10, 
1970  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and 

Be  «  further  retolved:  That  each  chapter 
should  accept  the  continuing  commitment 
within  Its  own  community  to  mobilize  ever- 
Increasing  support  m  the  demand  for  the 
identification  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
prisonera.  the  tulflllment  of  their  right  to 
communicate,  the  repatriation  of  the  sick 
snd  wounded,  the  accounting  for  any  who 
may  be  deceased  and  ultimately  the  freedom 
of  all  of  the  prisonera. 


MesaAGES    Racuvan    raoM    thi    Followtho 
iKDivrotjALS.    CHAPTSts,    Tiaarroaias,    and 

OafiANtZATlONS 

President  Richard  M.  Nlion— Along  with 
all  other  Americans  I  have  noted  with  pride 
and  with  confidence  the  dedication  of  your 
Convention  to  tmremlttlng  efforts  to  obtain 
for  American  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  the  humane  treatment  of  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  dictates  of  decency 
end  which  their  captors  ore  obligated  to  pro- 
vide under  the  Geneva  CSonventlolis.  You 
have  the  support  and  the  prayerful  hopee 
for  lucceas  from  all  men  of  goodwill. 

Eiutem  area  Governor  of  CtmnectU:ut — 
John  Dempsey — Continued  efforts  by  Ameri- 
can Red  Croa">  to  secure  Improved  treatment 
our  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Vietnam  heart- 
ening and  commendable  People  of  this  State 
one  of  whose  citizens  Interned  many  years 
in  Red  China,  keenly  aware  protection  given 
him  and  his  family  by  adherence  to  articles 
of  Geneva  Conventions  Speaking  their  be- 
half and  my  own,  I  urge  delegates  tx)  annual 
meeting  of  American  National  Bed  Croea  now 
In  session,  take  every  appropriate  step  to 
demand  the  adherence  slgnlfled  by  Govern- 
ment of  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
when  signing  these  Conventions.  All  future 
actions  initiated  by  your  organhatlon  to 
bring  about  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  have  my  full  support. 
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aoveroor  of  Z}<Iatoare — Ruasell  W.  Peter- 
son— I  am  writing  to  cocnmeod  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  lu  efforts  In  encouraging 
Americans  to  vnite  to  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam  on  behalf  of  American  prleoners  of 
war.  These  efforts  are  proving  effective,  end 
I  urge  the  Araerlcan  Red  Cross  to  continue 
supporting  this  program.  On  behalf  of  all 
Delawareans,  especially  those  who  have  Wn 
and  friends  in  POW  campe,  I  thank  the 
American  Red  Croea  for  Its  work  to  promote 
humane  treatment  of  those  ffflsooers. 

Oovemor  of  Maine — Kenneth  M.  Curtis — 
I  strongly  endorse  the  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign of  the  American  Red  Oro«.  We  must 
do  everything  poeslble  to  Insure  the  humane 
treatment  of  United  States  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam.  I  share  your  hope  that 
letters  from  thousainds  of  concerned  cltl»ena 
In  this  country  will  touch  the  conscience  of 
Banol  and  move  them  to  honor  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  ConTontlon. 

Governor  of  ^fary^and — Marvin  Mandel— 
As  Governor  of  the  free  State  of  Maryland, 
may  I  commend  the  American  National  Red 
Croes  for  Its  continuing  efforts  to  obtain 
more  humane  treatment  for  U.8.  prlsoneri 
held  by  North  Vietnam,  it  is  my  hope  tbat 
every  citizen  of  Maryland  will  participate  In 
the  Bed  Cross  "White  Hanoi"  Campaign  by 
letters  calling  upon  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the  Oenen  POW 
IVeaty.  Best  wishes  to  you  and  convention 
delegates  for  success  in  this  humanitarian 
endeavor. 

Ooremor  of  tfastachuMetU — Francis  W. 
Sa^f^nt — As  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetta.  I  am  pleased  to  endorse 
the  American  Nstlonal  Red  Cross  "Write 
Hanoi  Campaign"  and  urge  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  all  Americans  to  cooper- 
ate In  this  effort  to  write  the  North  Vletitam- 
eae  Government  regarding  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  In  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  My  hopes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  project. 

Oovernor  of  Sew  Hompshirf— Walter  R- 
Peterson — Strongly  endorse  continuing  ef- 
forts of  American  Watlonal  Red  Ctose  to  ob- 
tain humane  treatment  of  the  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Oowmment  of  North 
Vietnam:  am  encouraging  cltleena  of  New 
Hampshire  to  support  the  Red  Cross  "Wrtte 
Nor'h  Vietnam"  Program  to  prerml!  on  the 
Pr?aiden*.  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
to  honor  his  nation's  signature  to  the  IMS 
Geneva  Convention. 

Oovemor  of  New  .Terse]/— WUUam  T.  Ca- 
hlll — On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  express  deep  con- 
cern and  wholehearted  support  for  the  hu- 
manitarian efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
In  Its  campaign  to  Impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  Its  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  and  treatment  of  American  serv- 
icemen held  prisoner  by  Hanoi.  In  your  role 
as  a  non-psrtlsan  organlzaMon.  committed 
to  the  service  of  all  in  need,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  Red  Cross  will  succeed  In  arousing 
the  world's  conscience  and  Btlrrlng  It  into  ac- 
tion -so  that  sensitive.  Justice  seeking  people 
of  every  race  will  Influence  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
Oovemor  of  New  Forlc— Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller—The American  National  Red  Cross 
drive  to  urge  Americans  to  write  to  Hanoi 
to  secure  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  aa  guaranteed  by  the  1D49  Geneva  Con- 
vention has  my  wholehearted  support.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  endorsing  this  all-out  ef- 
fort to  assure  that  war  prieoners  in  North 
Vietnam  receive  all  righto  and  prlvUeges 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  commenda- 
ble work  you  and  your  afisoclate*  are  doing 
in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and  their  faml* 
lies  merits  the  widest  appreciation. 

Governor  of  Ohio — James  A.  Rhodes — As 
Goverocr  ol  Ohio.  I  endorse  the  "Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign  being  iponeored  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 
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Governor  of  Pennsylvania — Raymond  P. 
Shafer — Strongly  endorse  efforts  of  American 
Bed  Cross  in  attempting  to  encourage  ex- 
pressions to  Hanoi  urging  their  compliance 
with  Geneva  Conventions  with  respect  to 
persona  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  urging 
local  cltiMas  and  groups  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  Join  In  this  effort 
being  promoted  by  the  94  local  Red  Cross 
Chapters  In  Pennsylvania  and  implore  your 
continued  efforts. 

Governor  of  Hhode  filand— Prank  Ucht— 
I  heartily  support  the  efforts  of  the  ARC 
in  Its  activities  In  behalf  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  As  a  result  of  ARC  Initiative. 
coordinated  attempts  to  increase  communi- 
cation to  and  from  prisoners,  and  to  en- 
courage adherence  by  the  Hanoi  Government 
to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  have 
been  effective.  It  is  my  hope  that  during 
these  difficult  days,  the  ARC  will  continue  Its 
actions,  will  receive  the  support  of  all  the 
people,  and  will  be  successful  In  achieving 
positive  results. 

Governor  of  Vermont — Deane  C.  Davis — I 
wish  to  voice  my  strong  endorsement  of  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
In  opening  the  channels  of  communications 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  POW's  held  by 
North  Vietnam.  I  share  with  you  the  humane 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  urge 
mtrnslfled  efforts  to  prevail  upon  North  Viet- 
nam to  honor  its  signature  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Governor  of  V*rj;*nte— Lin  wood  Holton — 
.^s  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  to  effect  compliance  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions,  In  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  Regardless 
of  political  views,  an  Virginians  are  united  in 
concern  for  humane  trestment  of  American 
captives  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  wholehearted 
support  goes  to  the  efforts  of  alt  concerned 
cltlsens  and  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  In  your  "Wrtte  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign. 

Oovemor  of  West  Virginia— Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.— I  have  issued  an  official  proclamation  re- 
questing West  Virginians  to  wrtte  North 
Vletnsm  urging  Hanoi  to  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  I  commend  the 
Red  Cross  for  Its  stand  In  this  matter  and 
aseure  you  I  am  solidly  behind  your  efforts  to 
gain  humane  treatment  for  Americans  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam 
and  to  gain  entry  for  ICRC  represenUtlves 
to  inspect  prisoner  of  war  facilities  and 
prompt  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

Souf/i^ostem  ancii.  Governor  of  Alabama- 
Albert  P.  Brewer— Please  be  assured  of  my 
deep«st  appreciation  of  your  actions  to  se- 
cure humane  treatment  for  American  prison- 
ers of  war  In  North  Vietnam.  I  am  person- 
ally urging  the  citizens  of  Alabama  to  Join 
In  the  Red  Cross  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  to 
show  North  Vietnam  that  Americans  are 
united  in  their  efforts  to  insure  that  their 
son*  and  husbands  In  North  Vietnam  pris- 
ons will  be  treated  like  human  beings  and 
their  famUlcs  here  at  home  will  be  able  to 
bear  from  them. 

Governor  of  Artomso?— Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller— Please  be  assured  of  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation of  your  actions  to  secure  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  personally  ur^nff  the 
oitTBens  of  Arkansas  to  Join  in  the  Red  Cros* 
"Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  to  show  North 
Vietnam  that  Americans  are  united  in  their 
efforts  to  Insure  that  their  sons  and  hus- 
bands in  North  5rietnam  prisons  wlU  be 
treated  Uke  human  beings  and  that  their 
families  here  st  home  will  be  able  to  hear 
from  them. 

Oovemor  of  Florida — Claude  R.  Kirk, 
Jr. pioridlana  appreciate  your  efforts  to  se- 
cure humane  treatment  for  American  prls- 
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oners  of  war  in  North  VletDftin  I  am  urging 
the  people  oX  FlondA  to  join  in  the  Red 
Crosa  "Wrlre  Haiioi'  Campaign  to  demon- 
strate to  the  North  Vietnam  that  we  are 
united  tn  our  cfloru  to  insure  that  our  flght- 
ing  men  m  North  Vietnam  prlaons  will  he 
irtated  like  human  bemgs  and  that  their 
(amUie*  here  at  home  will  be  able  to  hear 
from  them. 

Oovernor  of  Georgia —Lester  Maddoa — This 
IS  to  as5ur!?  jrou  that  I  sincerely  endorse  the 
actions  taken  by  the  American  Red  Cros* 
in  support  of  Humane  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  m  North  Vietnam,  As 
Governor  of  the  State  ol  Georgia.  I  am  per- 
sonally urging  all  citizens  of  this  SUte.  Ir- 
respective of  individual  feelings  regrtrdtng  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia,  to  Join  together 
unanimously  in  the  Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign This  effort  is  to  let  North  Vietnam 
know  that  Americans  are  united  tn  their  plea 
to  treat  their  sons  and  husbands  in  North 
Vietnam  like  human  bemgs  and  to  live  up 
to  the  Geneva  OonTcntlons  signed  by  that 
Oovernment . 

OoTcmor  of  North  Carolina — Bob  Scott— 
I  express  my  appreclaUon  to  American  Red 
CroBB  for  its  actions  to  secure  humane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam-  I  urged  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
to  Join  the  Red  Cross  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign to  show  North  Vietnam  Americans  are 
united  in  their  efforu  seeking  treatment  for 
their  seas  and  husbands  that  la  conauteut 
with  the  Geneva  Com-ontiona  and  seeking 
contact  with  them. 

Governor  of  Kentucky— Uiuis  B.  Nunn— 
Piease  be  assured  of  my  deepest  sympathy  o: 
your  actions  to  secure  humane  treatment  lor 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  personally  urging  the  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky to  Join  in  the  Red  Cross  Wrlie  Hanoi" 
Campaign  to  show  North  Vietnam  that  Amer- 
icans are  united  in  their  efforts  to  insure 
that  their  sons  and  husbands  in  North  Viet- 
nam prisons  will  be  ueated  like  human  be- 
ings and  that  their  families  here  at  home  will 
be  able  to  hear  from  them. 

Oovernor  of  toui-'iano — John  J.  Mc- 
Kelthen — A«  a  Veteran  of  World  War  II.  1 
can  sincerely  appreciate  the  action*  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  m  their  efforts  to  secure 
humane  treatment  for  American  prisoners  or 
war  in  North  Vietnam.  The  results  to  date  on 
this  campaign  are  worth  the  effort  put  forth 
thus  far,  and  to  attempt  to  obtain  further 
results.  I  am  urging  the  cItlzenH  of  Loutiiana 
to  join  the  Red  Croes  "Write  Hanoi"  Cam- 
paign to  show  North  Vietnam  that  our  people 
from  Louisiana  and  America  are  united  in 
our  efforts  to  liumre  that  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans being  held  prisoners  m  North  Vietnam 
are  treated  like  human  being  and  that  their 
famiUes  here  at  home  will  be  able  to  hear 
from  them-  Two  young  ladles  here  in  Baton 
Rouge  Just  received  letters  from  their  bus- 
bands  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  This  cam- 
paign la  picking  up  momentum  and  seems 
to  be  reaping  the  desired  rexulta.  Ke«p  up 
the  good  woTk- 

Oovemor  of  Miswissippi — John  Bell  Wil- 
liams— 1  wish  to  expreem  my  appreciation  for 
and  support  of  your  efforts  In  attempting  to 
secure  humane  treatment  for  American  pris- 
oners of  war  being  held  captive  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  personally  appealed  to  the 
peoT^le  of  Mlaslsfttppi  to  participate  In  a  lett*r 
writing  campaign  to  convince  North  Vietnam 
that  the  American  people  stand  united  in 
their  determination  that:  their  husbands  and 
M»nR  be  treated  as  human  beings  while  held 
a«  prisoners  in  North  Vlettuun  and  that  the«e 
Americans  be  accorded  the  privilege  to  com- 
municate with  their  loved  ones. 

Governor  of  South  Carolina — Robert  E. 
McNalr — t  am  pleased  to  indicate  by  ttala  cor- 
respondence that  I  am  perscnRlly  urging  all 
South  CaroUnm  residents  to  join  lo  the  proj- 
ect   of    the    Amertcan    Bed    Oro«.    "Write 
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Hanoi".  Wo  feel  K  la  necessary  tot  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  know  that  all 
Americans  are  of  war  and  that  we  stand 
fl-m  in  our  insistence  that  they  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  their  families  at  home. 

Governor  nf  Tennetzee — Buford  Elling- 
ton— Please  be  assured  that  we  In  Tennessee 
are  deeply  apprecutlve  of  the  Red  Cross 
actions  to  secure  humane  treatment  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  persotxallv  urging  the  cltisens  of  Ten- 
ne5.*ee  to  continue  their  support  In  the  Red 
Cross  "Write  Hanoi"  Cflmpaign  to  show  North 
Vietnam  that  Americans  are  uniiMl  in  their 
efforts  to  inaure  that  their  sons  nnd  hvwbnnds 
In  North  Vietnam  prisons  will  be  treated 
like  human  beings  and  that  their  families 
here  at  home  will  be  able  to  communlcste 
with  them. 

Wtdwfjfem  area  Proclamation  by  Governor 
Richard  OKllvle  of  VUnotn — Mor^  than  1.700 
United  States  Mrvlcemen  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  as  a  re- 
mit of  thp  armed  conflict  In  Southeast  A^la 
Each  of  the  erovemments  with  armed 
forcftn  Involved  In  the  conflict  are  Ftlgns- 
rorlea  to  the  Geneva  Convention  Relntlve  to 
t*is  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  Ww  of  Augrist 
1?    1949 

Neverthele*'f  the  nrvernment  of  the  Oemo- 
rratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  haa  refused  to 
obMrved  the  terms  of  the  Convention  and 
abrogated  Its  obligation  under  the  agree- 
ment 

The  American  Red  Crow,  which  has  been 
striving  to  ensure  that  the  government  of 
North  Vltttnnm  affords  prlaonera  of  war  the 
protection  and  beneflte  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  international  law  and  the  dlc- 
tGteiii  of  humsn  decency,  is  meeting  In  Chi- 
cago May  Id-ao. 

Therefore.  I,  Richard  B.  Ogllvie,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  May  30. 
1970.  as  a  Day  of  Dedication  for  the  relief 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  urge  all  nilnol&ana  to  Join  in  the 
humanitarian  efforts  to  guarantee  our  im- 
prisoned servicemen  and  their  families  the 
protection  and  the  beneflu  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  International  law  and 
the  dictates  of  human  decency. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  band  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
SUte  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of  Sprlng- 
fleld  this  Thirteenth  day  of  Blay.  In  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
the  one  hundred  and  flfty-aecond- 

Govemor  of  Indiana — Edgar  D.  Whlt- 
ccnnb — I  wholeheartedly  endor^  the  actions 
of  thi  .American  Red  Crose  In  behalf  of  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  captive 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  I  commend  your 
organization  for  Its  efforts  In  this  regard  nnd 
urge  that  you  continue  despite  whutever 
roadblocks  may  be  encountered.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Bed  Cross  "Write  Hanoi" 
Program.  I  call  upon  Hooslers  to  send  a  let- 
ter lo  the  President  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  and  urge  to:  (11 
IdentUy  tbe  prisoners  being  held.  (3)  allow 
regular  mall  between  prisoners  and  their 
families  and  (3)  admit  International  Com- 
mittee Red  Cross  represents tivea  to  Inspect 
prisoner  of  war  facilities  and  allow  prompt 
repotrlatlon  of  elck  and  wounded  prisoners. 
I  believe  a«  do  all  Americans  that  prisoners 
should  be  afforded  the  treatment  and  protec- 
tion that  North  Vietnam  is  obligated  to  ex- 
tend under  ihe  prisoners  of  war  Convention. 
I  realize  tbe  urgency  of  this  effort  and  Its 
Importance  not  only  to  the  captured  Ameri- 
can soldier,  but  also  to  his  family. 

Governor  of  totca — Robert  D.  Bay — Aa 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  I  am  espe- 
cially conc«med  about  lowana  presently  be- 
In^  held  captive  by  the  forces  of  the  Demo- 
cratic R«publlc  of  North  Vietnam  and  would 
encourage  tb«  efforts  of  the  Aznertcan  Na* 
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tional  Red  Cross  Ln  Its  letter  writing  cam- 
paiRn  to  encourage  the  other  side  to  observe 
the  Geneva  Conventions  concerning  tbe 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Governor  of  Kansas — Boliert  Knocking — In 
behalf  ol  all  Kimiian£  and  personally,  I  Join 
those  governors  of  all  States  and  all  Ameri- 
cans in  urging  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
In  their  treatment  of  American  nien  who 
have  become  prlaouers  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  we  pray  they  will  be  tniated  fairly 
and  humanely. 

Ooveri-.or  of  .Hic/iipan— William  G.  Miill- 
ken— As  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan 
I  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  American  No- 
ilonaj  Red  Cross  to  Influence  the  Hanoi  Gov- 
eroment  to  identify  the  American  prisoners. 
To  accept  an  exchange  of  mall  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  and  to  accept 
representatives  c<f  the  Interoational  Red 
Cross  Info  their  prison  camps 

Governor  of  Minnesota — Harold  Levander— 
1  respectfully  request  you  to  continue  cx- 
ppndlug  maximum  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
AmcrlcaQ  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
North  Vietruim  and  crmmond  you  ffir  your 
ppst  efforts  In  this  regard. 

Governor  of  Jftisouri— Warren  E  Hearnea— 
I  am  pleased  to  urge  public  support  for  the 
Red  Cress  pr  gram  ot  having  individual 
Americans  write  letters  to  the  oOiolals  of 
North  Vietnam  requesting  humane  treat- 
ment of  prlsor.ers.  The  release  of  names  of 
prisoners  nnd  the  graating  of  permission  for 
them  to  receive  mall  and  parcels  from  their 
families.  Such  a  campaien  at  least  offers 
hnpe  of  obtaining  more  information  about 
American  prisoners  and  better  treatment  for 
them  as  was  promlred  by  North  Vietnam  In 
signing  the  Geneva  Accords. 

Governor  vf  .VehrasJco — Norbert  T.  Tle- 
manr^I  hereby  endorse  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Amerlcfln  Red  Cress  In  their  effort  to  en- 
cotira'^e  ex^resslrins  to  Hanoi  urging  tbelr 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
with  respect  to  pcp'ons  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.  We  In  Nebraska  are  taking  up  this  cam- 
pp.ign  and  I  will  personally  be  encouraging 
S'*brftakB  cttinenr  and  groups  within  our 
s'.-ite  to  white  t^e  President  of  the  Dcmo- 
cntic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam,  urging 
cmpl  lance 

Governor  of  North  Dakota — William  I.. 
Guy— I  heartily  endore-  the  -Write  Hanoi" 
rampaign  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cr.-^s  and  your  organlKstlon  efforts  to  secure 
more  humane  treatment  for  the  D.S.  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Vietnam.  Nonh  Dakota  citizens 
will  make  a  ccicerted  effort  through  letter 
writing  to  assist  vou  in  this  current  drive  to 
p<TSuadc  the  Democretlc  Republic  of  Ncrih 
Vi*»tnim  lo  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of 
War  Convention  which  they  signed  In  1940 
G('Vernor  of  Oklahoma — Dewey  P.  Bart- 
let'^DearMr  Harrlman:  As  Governor  of  Olt- 
lahoma.  I  ondonie  actions  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  CToai  in  calling  on  all  Americans 
and  all  nations  to  write  Hanoi  and  demand 
that  prisoners  dt  war  be  afforded  the  treat- 
ment and  protection  as  agreed  to  at  the 
Geneva  Conventlcns.  Regardless  of  a  per- 
s-:<n«  feelings  about  the  war.  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  should  be  uniform  as  pro- 
vided for  under  tbe  Prisoners  of  War  Con- 
vention. 

Governor  of  South  Dakota — Frank  L.  Far- 
rar — Mr.  Rarrlman:  I  endorae  your  "Write 
Hanoi"  Oempalgn  for  tbe  benefit  to  not  only 
our  men  wbo  are  prlaoners  oi  war.  but  for  all 
their  loved  onea  Ln  the  free  world  It  Is  Ume 
that  North  Vietnam  Government  idcnUfy  all 
prlaoners  of  war:  allow  mall  between  families 
and  prla::nen.  allow  the  International  Red 
Croee  to  In^icct  the  prlaoners  of  war  facili- 
ties: and  allow  the  sick  and  injured  prisoners 
to  return  v>  their  famillee.  Let  us  all  pray 
for  htimanf  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  WHr  and  for  peace. 
Oovemor    of    Texaa — Prwton    Smith— As 
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Oovernor  of  Texaa  I  congratulate  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Croes  lor  underta>tlng  another 
■  Write  Hanoi"  in  coniluuatlou  of  ycur  out- 
right efffrts  to  gain  more  humane  treatment 
ror  the  United  States  prlaoners  of  war  and 
the  mlislug  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia.  All 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  failure 
nf  the  North  Vietnamese  to  honor  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  POW  Conventions.  I 
know  clllaens  of  Texas  will  Join  in  Gupport 
nf  vour  campaign. 

Governor  of  Wlicomin — Warren  P. 
Kiiowlea— Urge  strongly  continuing  all-out 
»»frort  to  gain  more  humane  treatment  for 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  in  Vieinam 
:ind  'Write  Hr-not"  Campaign 

Wcjfcrn  areo— Governor  of  Alaskar—t 
wonld  like  to  take  thla  means  of  expressing 
my  whclehearted  support  of  American  Red 
Cross  elTorW  to  obtain  humane  treatment  rf 
.\merlcan  personnel  Imprisoned  by  the  Ncrth 
VIetnnmese.  Americans  are  unified  In  their 
^el!e^  that  prisoners  he'.d  !n  North  Vietnam 
should  be  afforded  the  treatment  and  pro- 
tection that  North  Vietnam  is  obligated  to 
extend  under  the  Geneva  Con^entlt^n  provi- 
sions and  the  American  Red  Cross  to  con- 
Mnue  its  splendid  efforts. 

Governor  of  Arizona — Jack  WUUams—A 
number  of  Arlzonlans  are  being  held  pris- 
oner by  North  Vietnam.  Please  accept  my 
thinks  and  congratulations  for  your  efforts 
to  pet  North  Vietnam  lo  observe  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  We  endorse  your  actions  and 
urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  which  seem 
Id  be  having  some  impact. 

Governor  of  California — R'^nald  Reagan — 
Early  this  month  I  urged  all  CallfornianB 
:o  Join  in  the  obrervance  of  a  national  day 
(<r  prayer  en  Sunday,  May  3.  for  the  humane 
treatment  and  safe  return  of  American  prlr- 
oners  of  war  and  servicemen  mining  in  ac- 
•kn  m  the  Southeast  Asia.  I  heartily  c-m- 
mend  the  American  Red  Cross  for  its  actions 
to  encourage  all  Americans  to  write  Han^i 
M  express  Indignation  at  their  failure  to 
-chere  to  the  Geneva  Conventions.  I  am 
hopetJl  your  efforu  en  behalf  of  cur  men 
»wlnB  held  prlscner  will  provide  the  impetus 
!hat  Is  needed  to  focus  worldwide  attentiDn 
on  this  matter. 

Governor  of  Colorado — John  Love — Gov- 
ernor John  Love.  State  of  Colorado,  whole- 
heartedly endorf.es  the  American  Red  Cross 
resolution  and  urges  the  leaders  of  Hanoi 
abide  by   the  Geneva  Convention. 

Governor  of  fdaho— Don  Samuelson— I  am 
vigorously  In  supper*  of  the  American  Red 
Cr:iss  effort  to  encourage  Hanoi  to  cjmply 
nitb  the  Geneva  Convention  with  >e8p«ct 
tj  persons  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  We  Are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  treatment  of 
there  persons  who  Include  Idahcons  In  the 
military  service.  My  office  extends  strongest 
hope^  for  your  early  success  In  thla  endeavor. 
P»fit  wishes  t-^r  a  productive  Convention, 

Go.emor  of  Montana-  Forrest  H.  Ander- 
ron  - 1  ral!y  support  the  htunanltarlan  ob- 
jectives of  tbe  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign  be- 
ing tponsored  presently  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  Humane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  under  tbe  provisions 
of  th»  Geneva  C'-^oventlon  is  something  that 
:h!1  Americans  mu«t  work  to  achieve.  Moral 
oretsure  mus*  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
ie'iderii  of  North  Vietnam  to  convince  them 
of  tbelr  rfsponsl  bill  ties  under  the  Conven- 
tion, Americana  must  not  foreet  these  men- 
I  only  hope  thai  thU  campaign  la  successful 
In  easing  some  of  the  hardships  these  men 
!U)d  their  families  are  enduring. 

Governor  of  Neiado—Paul  Laxalt — I  would 
I'ke  *o  commend  the  American  National  Red 
cross  (or  their  progr«m  in  calling  upon  all 
nations  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  must 
continue  to  enrourape  everyone  to  subacrlbe 
to  your  efforts  by  participating  In  the  "Write 
Hanoi"  Campaign.  The  success  of  this  en- 
deavor rests  with  the  American  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governor  of  New  Meitco — David  P  Cargo- 
Please  add  my  endorsement  to  the  American 
National  Red  Croaa  effort  toward  freeing 
American  prisoners  of  war  In  Vietnam. 

Governor  of  Oregon — Tom  McCail — Greet- 
ings to  you  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  On  tbe 
occasion  of  your  National  Convention.  I  com- 
mend the  American  National  Red  Crosa  on 
tlielr  effor'J  they  have  made  toward  asking 
Americans  to  protest  to  Hanoi  on  the  treat- 
ment of  VS.  prisoners  held  by  North  Vlet- 
niim.    As   you    map    your   reoctlons  for   the 
ensuing  year   may  I  encourage  contlnuaUon 
of    such    efforts.    Irrespective   of   Individual 
foellngs    about    the    Vieinamese    conflict.    I 
believe    there   is   an    absolutely   unanlraoua 
opinion  In  Oregon,  as  there  must  be  through- 
out the  nation,  that  prisoners  should  be  of- 
r&rded   the   trea'ment   and   protection   that 
Ncnh  Vietnam  Is  obligated  to  extend  under 
'he   Geneva    Prisoner   of    War    Convention 
Evidence  of  such  unanimity  of  opinion,  as 
can  be  acccmpl'shed  by  a  massive  compUince 
with  your  "Write  Hanoi"  Campaign,  may  in- 
fluence Nonh  Vletnom.  Last  month,  Captain 
James  Sehom  of  Forest  Grove.  Oregon,  who 
wfts  shot  down  in  Northern  North  Vietnam 
16  months  ago.  was  finally  identified   as  a 
prisoner  of  wi»r   Mrs    Sehom  attrlbutee  this 
notiflcntlon    to   the   efforts  made   by   fellow 
Oregonlans  and  others  who  "Write  Hanoi  " 
Governor   of    the   State    of    Woshinston— 
Daniel  J.  Evans — I  support  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Natlonol  Red   Cross  to  gain  more 
humane    treatment    for   the   release   of    the 
US    prisoners   in  Vietnam    These  priaoners 
of    war   are   enUtled   to   humane   treatment 
under  tbe  statutes  of  international  law  and 
The  dictates  of  moral  decency.  I  hope  that 
the  following  provision  of   prisoner  of  war 
Convention  will  be  honored  by  North  Viet- 
cam:  Prompt  Identification  of  prisoners;  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing  and   medical  care, 
communicnimn    with    other    prisoners    and 
their  families  at  home.  Prompt  repatriation 
of  seriously  sick  or  wounded  prisoners:  pro- 
tection from  abuse  or  reprisals  and  free  ac- 
cess to  prisoners   and  their  place  of  deten- 
tion, by  such  a  neutral  intermediary  as  the 
AU-Swlss   International   Committee   of   Red 
Cross.  .     „ 

Governor  ol  l/tah— Calvtn  L.  Rampton— 
Please  accept  my  endorsement  of  ARC  efforts 
to  obtain  humane  treatment  of  American 
prt'cners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  I  add 
mv  valce  to  those  urging  Hanoi  to  follow 
strictly  the  standards  set  by  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

State  of  Wyoming — Governor  Stanley  K. 
Ha»haway  —  Proclamation  —  Whereas.  H«d 
Cross  has  become  the  traditional  neutral 
intermediary  In  time  of  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
asked  the  world  Red  Cross  SoclcUes  and  the 
American  people  to  form  a  soUd  front  in  de- 
manding thai  the  North  Vietnamese  meet 
humanitarian  standards  in  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners;  and 

Whereo*  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
R3use  of  RepresenUtives  have  pcssed  a  reso- 
lution demanding  compliance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  on  treatment  cf  prisoners 
of  war  and  caUIng  for  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Red  Crosa  to  obtain 
humar.e  trettment  and  release  of  American 
prisoners;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Red  Cross  la  asking 
the  American  people  to  exert  more  pressure 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  by  increnatng  par- 
ticipation in  its  "Write  Hanoi"  campaign: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Governor  or  the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  month  beginning  May  17. 
X970.  as  Support  Our  Prise  Mrs  in  Vietnam 
Month  and  urge  the  cltlaens  of  the  state  to 
parUclpate  In  the  "Write  Hanoi"  campaign 
to  demand  that  the  North  Vietnamese  honor 
the  Prisoner  of  War  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

State  of  HfltMti— Prom  the  Governor — As 
Governor  of  the  State  of  HawaU.  whose  spirit 
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or  aloha  la  olttu  Oic  last  oonwct  Uiat  out 
serrlcemtn  hare  with  their  country  beJort 
giving  hDnorable  military  servici  lu  South- 
eiisi  A£la  and  which,  througb  Ita  vast  mili- 
tary iMouitM  givM  support  to  thoM  op«a- 
tlonE.  I  ofler  my  lull  tndorMment  of  the  el- 
(orta  ol  the  American  Bed  Crcm  In  ceeung 
humane  treatment  lor  American  prtaonera  or 
«rar  held  by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  LaoOan  forces-  In«specU»e  of  any  per- 
sonal feeling  about  the  Vietnam  confllrt.  It 
la  Ood's  will  and  the  beartfelt  desire  of  all 
Americans  that  prisoners  o!  war  be  aflorded 
the  treatment  and  protection  that  North 
Vietnam  U  obligated  to  eitend  under  tlie 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention  In 
Hawaii  Sunday.  May  34  win  be  recognUed  In 
churches  throughout  the  Slate  as  Prisoner  uf 
War  Praver  Day  with  the  attendant  request 
that  our'cUUeni  parUdpat*  In  the  National 
Wnie  Hanoi  Campaign  undated  by  the 
American  Red  Ctoes.  With  our  prevlo\u  simi- 
lar eBort  having  Its  eHect  with  some  eailng 
by  North  Vietnam  of  its  stand.  I  support 
your  continued  dedication  of  thla  worthy 
la^li  May  God  be  with  you  In  your  earnest 
endeavors  In  behalf  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  War   John  A   Bums.  Governor 

rem  tortei— Mr.  Leber.  Governor  of  tbe 
canal  Zone— I  sincerely  endorse  tbe  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  21st  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Red  Cross  calung  on  all  na- 
tions tD  ensure  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  fully  support  the  American 
Red  Cross  In  Its  continuing  world-wide  ef- 
forts to  encourage  compliance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  extending  protection  to 
such  prisoners. 

Oovernor  of  Puerto  Rico— Luis  A.  Pel  re— 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  Join  me  to  express 
our  suoport  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bed  Cross  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam  and  willfully  cooperate 
with  the  Write  Hanoi  Campaign  the  continu- 
ation of  these  efforts  «  the  responsibility  of 
all  nations. 

Oovernor  of  Xraertcdn  Somoe,  John  M. 
Hajdon— Pleaae  be  advised  that  I  as  Oo»- 
emor  and  the  people  of  American  BtmM 
wholeheartedly  support  and  appreciate  Bed 
Cross  efforts  to  encourage  humane  treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War.  A  good  number  of  our 
voung  men  are  Involved  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, and  several  have  lott  tbelr  lives  In  sup- 
port  of  our  countries'  principles  We  recog- 
mie  dlveralllcatlon  of  nationalities,  cullures. 
and  cuBloma  In  the  world,  but  we  believe 
that  kindness  and  decency  unite  or  should 
unite  all  men  and  It  Is  Incumbent  on  tbe 
United  states  and  Allied  countries  and  like- 
wise the  Government  of  North  Vletman  to 
treat  their  prisoners  of  war  with  humane 
decency  Tour  efforts  toward  tbe  accompllah- 
ment  of  this  ob)ecUve  win  continue  to  m- 
courage  better  treatment  of  prisoners  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed  and  will  In  the 
long  run  help  to  bring  all  men  together  In 
a  spirit  of  harmony  and  love.  Again  our  sin- 
cere appreciation. 

Governor  of  Vtr^  lilonds,  Melvln  H. 
Evan*— People  In  government  of  Virgin 
Islands  hlghlv  endorte  the  role  and  actlvltlea 
ol  the  American  Red  Croas  on  behalf  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Tour  wrll*  Hanoi  campaign 
earned  out  by  via  Bed  Crosa  Chapters.  Sin- 
cere wish  tor  lucceaa  this  and  similar 
projects. 

OmOSHXaATTONS 

Mrs  James  B.  Slockdale.  Natkmal  Oo- 
ordinatOT  for  tHe  Wotlonol  Leapn*  of  remOia 
ol  Amrricitn.  PrOoners  in  Soathmt  Atia— 
Please  eitend  to  every  delegate  at  your  Con- 
vention the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  tbe  wliw 
and  families  of  captured  and  missing  Amer- 
ican sernoemen  tor  the  help  you  have  glTen 
our  men  in  the  past.  We  deeply  appreciate 
your  continuing  Interest  and  efforW  toward 
Insuring  humane  treatment  for  our  loved 
ones  and  wholeheartedly  support  and  en- 
courage   renewed    appeals   tor   your    "WrlVe 
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Uinoi"  camp&l^.  Otir  burden  ae«ana  lighter 
knowing  you  are  ctmtmuiiUy  incrAaalng  your 
efforts  to  get  tteip  to  our  men.  We  tbuik 
you  most  sincerely. 

Mrs.  ErwiD  Prce&  Selmes.  President  Oen- 
fnil,  National  Society  Daughtert  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ret'olutton — Dear  Mr.  Collins:  Your  let- 
ter of  May  13  baa  been  read  vltb  Interest 
and  appreciation.  We  ar«  enetoelng  »  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  79th  Conti- 
nental Congrem  entitled  "PrltiDDers  of  War." 
which  we  feel  la  in  line  w'.th  your  "Concur- 
rent Resolution." 

Also,  for  your  Information,  the  f<^o«lng 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  last  Circular  Iiet- 
t«T  sent  by  me  to  my  National  Board:  "We 
hare  been  a'ked  by  the  Committee  of  United 
We  Stand.  Inc.  (H  Rom  Perot's  Mlaslon  to 
bring  relief  to  pew's  in  Vietnam)  to  write 
as  iDdltiduals  to  express  tbeir  concern  to 
'H-  Ross  Perot.  Post  Office  Box  100,000.  Dallas, 
Texas  7S323  *  Please  transmit  this  word  to 
your  Chapters  In  order  that  they  may  ex- 
press their  feelings  on  this  subject." 

Bert  wt<sbes  for  a  moat  successful  Conven- 
tion, 

Prisoners  of  war  resolution.  79tb  Conti- 
nental Congress,  April  1970. 

Whereas  unknown  numbers  of  servicemen 
have  suffered  long  terms  of  Imprisonment  or 
the  ambiguous  status  of  "missing  in  action" 
)n  North  Viet  Nam:  and 

Whereas  apparently  nothing  stronger  than 
the  usual  words  and  platitudes  from  respon- 
sible United  Stales  officials  and  United  Na- 
tions headquarterv  have  led  Hanoi  to  the 
belief  that  they  hare  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  United  States  of  America  In  tbelr  treat- 
ment of  Am::rlcan  prisoners;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  known  that  numbers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  oJ  Amer- 
ica have  been  murdered  or  allowed  to  die 
from  malnutrlUon,  disease  or  wounds;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
stated  that  all  captured  Americans  are  re- 
garded as  war  crlmloalB  and  they  wUl  be 
tried  by  the  "Pvople'i  Court":  and 

Basol^ed,  that  the  National  Sodety  Daugb- 
tan  of  the  Amerlcskn  Revolution  expreas 
grave  concern  for  the  tre&tmaat  and  fate  of 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  and  other 
Americans  wrongfully  held; 

Resolved,  that  ths  National  Bodoty 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  be- 
lieve that  we  must  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  obtain  the  release  of  these  Amorlcan  prls- 
oneri  of  war  and  In  no  circumstances  aban- 
don these  brave  men. 

Tft€  American  Legion,  National  Headquar- 
ters. 

The  American  Legion  shares  your  concern 
for  the  well  being  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam.  Our  Resolution 
No.  B.  adopted  May  &-7.  1970.  )o1ns  with 
you  In  assuring  the  compliance  with  the  Oe- 
nrva  Convention  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  cooperates  with  you  In 
your  "Write  Hanoi"  campaign. 

J.  MmroM  pATSicat, 
National  Commander,  The  Amerieun 
Legion. 

Ex  Prisoners  of  War — 8talag  Luf t  m. 

Strongly  applaud  your  Red  Cross  National 
Convention's  commltznent  unrelentingly  to 
pursue  every  pooslble  course  to  ensure  that 
Amerlc&n  prisoners  of  war  m  Southeast  Asia 
be  afforded  all  the  protection  and  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  their  captors 
are  ohUgated  to  extend  under  the  Geneva 
convention.  Our  organization  which  consists 
exclusively  of  former  American  prisoners  of 
war.  many  of  whose  Uvea  were  saved  by  Red 
Cross  efforts  on  their  behalf,  has  unaxU- 
mously  endorsed  your  efforts  and  assures 
you  of  our  unqoallAed  support. 

Bx  PaaoNxas  or  Waa. 

8t*tmo  Luft  in. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IFrom  the  Ohlcaco   (111.)    Sun>T1mes, 
May  ao,  1970 1 

"DAT    OF    DCDICATION" 

The  lot  of  a  prisoner  of  war  U  always  grim, 
even  in  a  war  where  the  adversaries  recog- 
nize the  rules  of  the  Oeneva  Conventions 
for  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  an  undeclared  war  with  an 
enemy  that  considers  those  It  takes  prisoner 
to  be  "war  criminals."  the  fate  of  the  pris- 
oners themselves  Is  uncertain,  the  suffering 
of  their  families  great. 

Oov.  OgUvle  has  proclaimed  today  to  be 
a  "day  of  dedication"  for  those  Amerlcajis 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  of  North  Vietnam 
and  to  recognize  the  special  agonies  their 
families  endure. 

North  Vietnam  Is  holding  460  American 
prisoners  of  war.  There  may  be  more.  An- 
other 95A  Americans  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  Soma  of  these  may  be  prisoners. 

Gov.  Ogltvle  Is  supporting  the  nationwide 
effort  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  bring 
pressure  to  t>ear  on  North  Vietnam's  leaders 
to  treat  their  prisoners  fairly  and  humanely 

The  power  of  moral  suasion  Ls  difficult  to 
measure.  But  In  de&Ung  with  an  enemy  thai 
has  clos«d  the  normal  International  chan- 
nels of  acce&s  to  prisoners  of  war  It  could 
b«  a  considerable  factor  In  gaining  better 
trsatment  for  the  prisoners.  We  urge  all  C- 
llnols  members  of  Congress  to  Join  Gov.  OgU- 
vle and  the  Red  Cross  In  this  effort. 


September  10,  1970 

sUencc  their  most  worthy  debating  op- 
ponent. 

JUDICIAL  ETHICS  NEED  REFORM 


ATTACKS  ON  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HYPOCRITICAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


m  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  disturbed  to  read  In  yesterday's  pa- 
pers that  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
has  accused  Vice  President  Aciraw  of 
trying  to  sUence  dissenters  and  repeal 
the  rules  of  democracy.  This  is  a  most 
ridiculous  and  absurd  charge  and  yet 
one  which  is  being  used  with  increasing 
frequency  In  some  quarters.  It  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  when  I  hear  the 
administration's  most  caustic  critics  cry 
"foul"  when  someone  dares  to  challenge 
their  reckless  rhetoric  and  atrocious  at- 
tacks. For  some  reason,  these  critics 
think  that  only  they  should  have  the 
right  to  dissent  and  any  counterdlssent 
Is  Immediately  labeled  by  them  as 
repressive  and  undemocratic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ls  blatant  political 
hypocri^  at  Its  worst.  There  are  those 
who  would  like  to  muzzle  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent so  they  can  continue  their  one- 
sided debates  unchallenged.  They  should 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
one-sided  debate  in  a  democracy  and 
that  administration  spokesmen  have 
every  right  to  defend  their  record  and 
respond  to  their  critics. 

The  Vice  President  has  never  asked 
for  either  conforming  consensus  or  sub- 
missive silence  from  anyone;  rather,  he 
has  urged  a  free  and  open  debate  on  all 
issues  and  has  forcefully  presented  his 
views  on  these  issues.  Apparently  the 
administration's  Democratic  critics 
are  not  up  to  this  challenge  or  they 
wouldn't    be    trying   so    desperately    to 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  n.ouD* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Thurtday,  SepteTnber  10, 1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Federal  Judges,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court,  have  made  a  pub- 
lic disclo-iure  of  their  outside  earned  in- 
come, investments,  and  gifts. 

I  applaud  this  action,  which  follows  a 
March  1970  order  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  But  what 
has  been  required  of  Federal  judges  in 
the  field  of  financial  disclosure  falls  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  uphold  the 
high  traditions  of  the  Judiciary  and  the 
bar  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  Judicial  Conference  require- 
ments are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
I  believe  a  stronger  meaiure  !•!  necessary. 

I  have  a  bUl,  HJl.  12237,  pending  in 
the  Hou-ie  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
would  establish  a  code  of  ethics  for  Fed- 
eral Judges,  Including  Supreme  Coiu-t 
Justices.  The  legislation  would  ban  out- 
side fees  and  require  disclosure  by  all 
judges,  including  Justices.  Earlier  this 
year  I  testified  in  support  of  my  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  proposals  In  this  field. 

The  people  of  America  have  been 
shocked  with  the  disci wure  of  outside 
intere.'its  by  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
judges.  One  Justice  resigned  under  at- 
tack: and  great  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  pubUc  over  the  outside 
affairs  of  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  an  Institution, 
has  suffered  in  recent  years  in  public 
opinion  polls.  In  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  al- 
most one-fourth  of  those  responding 
rated  the  Court  as  "poor."  The  personal 
and  nonjudicial  Involvement  of  Justices 
ha?  had  a  negative  effect  on  public  rat- 
ings of  the  Court. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  Federal  offi- 
cials. Including  Members  of  Congress  and 
judges,  should  have  no  earned  Inccme. 
especially  when  the  salaries  are  as  high 
a.*;  they  arc  now. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  American  Bar 
A'isoclatlon  through  Its  special  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  has 
taken  action  In  the  area  of  judicial 
ethics.  The  recommendation  as  outlined 
In  the  interim  report  of  the  committee 
which  was  released  In  June  of  this  year 
clearly  reflects  the  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  The  committee 
sought  the  views  of  all  major  bar  asso- 
ciations, an  Federal  Judges,  and  many 
others.  Replies  were  received  from  a  large 
number  of  the  groups  and  Individuals 
consulted  and  the  committee  carefully 
considered  the  replies.  TTie  committee's 
proposals  are  in  the  form  of  brief  state- 
ments of  conclusions  which  hopefully 
after  extensive  hearings  will  be  adopted 
as  new  judicial  canons. 


H 
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The  committee's  recommendations  to 
regard  to  the  financial  activities  of 
Judges  are  as  follows: 

Financial  Activities.  A  Judge  should  refrain 
from  nnanclal  and  biislness  dealings  that 
tend  to  reflect  adversely  upon  his  Impartial- 
ity or  Integrity,  or  which  Interfere  with  ful- 
fillment of  his  Judicial  duUes. 

(al  He  should  not  engage  In  business  or 
serve  as  an  officer,  director,  or  sdvlsor  of  any 
business  organization. 

fb)  He  should  not  bold  any  Investment  or 
other  financial  Ibteresi  In  sn  enterprise  that 
is  likely  to  be  involved  in  proceedings  In  hU 
court. 

(0)  He  should  not  accept  gifts  or  loans 
Irom  lawyers  or  litigants,  or  any  gift  of  s 
value  in  ozcess  of  1100  unless  it  is  from  a 
member  of  his  family  or  Is  reported  by  him 
m  the  same  manner  as  receipt  of  outside 
compensation. 

(d)  He  should  not  use  informstlon  ob- 
tained by  him  In  his  Judicial  capacity  for 
the  purpose  of  financial  dealings  or  any  other 
purpose  not  related  to  hU  Judicial  duties. 

(e)  Except  In  connection  with  hla  being 
disqualified  In  a  particular  proceedmgs.  a 
]udge  IB  not  required  to  disclose  the  IdenUty 
or  extent  of  his  inreetments  or  his  Income 
therefrom. 

■me  committee  further  considered  the 
problem  of  outside  compensation  and  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  for  Federal 
Judges.  The  views  of  the  committee  In 
this  area  are  as  follows: 

Compentation  and  txpenaet.  A  Judge  may 
receive  compensation  and  reimbursement  of 
expenses  for  the  quasl-Judlclal  and  extraju- 
dicial BCtlTlttes  permitted  by  these  standards, 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  Compensation  &bould  be  no  more  than 
reasonable  m  amount,  no  more  than  a  non- 
Judge  would  be  paid  for  the  same  activity, 
sod  from  a  proper  source. 

(b)  Expense  reimbursement  is  iunlt«d  to 
travel,  food,  and  lodging  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Judge  and  hla  spouse. 

(Ct  A  Judge  should  report  the  compensa- 
tion received  from  s  person  or  organization 
other  than  the  governmental  agency  paying 
his  salary,  indicating  tlie  name  of  each  such 
person  or  organization  making  the  payment, 
the  amount  or  value,  the  dnte  and  place  or 
the  activity,  and  the  purpose  or  event  for 
which  it  was  made 

(d)  He  should  report  the  name  of  each 
such  person  or  organization  paying  or  reim- 
bursing hla  expenses,  and  those  of  his  wile 
If  she  accompanies  him,  the  date  and  place 
□r  the  activity,  the  purpose  or  event  for 
which  It  was  made,  and.  if  the  payment  ex- 
ceeds actual  expenses,  the  amo\mt  of  the 
excess. 

(el  TTie  reports  should  be  made  regularly, 
within  not  more  than  six  months  after  p*y- 
menta  are  received,  and  should  be  filed  as 
public  dooumenU  with  the  clerk  of  hU  court 
or  In  such  other  place  as  is  designated  by 
rule  of  court. 

I  believe  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
Judicial  Conduct  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  Judicial 
ethics  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  continue  to  feel  that  legis- 
lation such  as  my  bill,  H.R,  12237.  would 
better  protect  the  public  by  enforcing 
Judicial  ethics.  My  bill  would  also  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  whereas 
Judicial  cannons  can  bring  about  only 
administrative  action.  I  have  asked  for 
departmental  reports  and  hearings  In 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  H.R. 
122S7  and  I  h(«)e  for  speedy  action. 
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A  S0OGESTION  FOR  AIDING 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  uxxNOia 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTittrsdav,  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  W.  C.  Block,  of  Barrtngton. 
ni.,  has  brought  to  my  attention  a  novel 
suggestion  for  aiding  America's  railroads. 
She  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Government  to  pur- 
chase railroad  rights-of-way  \)y  the  Issu- 
ance of  Government  bonds  having  a  40- 
year  maturity. 

While  the  proposal  may  seem  novel  and 
startling.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
trucking  lines  do  not  own  the  highways, 
and  airlines  do  not  own  the  airfields.  By 
payment  of  use  taxes  to  the  Government. 
the  railroads  would  seem  to  be  placed  on 
a  similar  footing  with  these  competing 
transportation  agencies. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Nation's  railroads  will  continue  In  busi- 
ness and  will,  indeed,  expand.  An  article 
which  appeared  In  the  August  19,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  Mrs. 
Block  and  reads  as  follows: 
Sbould  Razleoam  Owk  Rioht-of-Wat7 
Suggestions  of  how  to  revitalize  the  na- 
tion's ratlroada  have  t>een  stacking  up  in 
Washington  since  the  shocking  bankruptcy 
of  the  Penn  Central. 

There  Is  genersl  agreement  that  the  status 
quo  cannot  be  maintained  and  that,  If  It  Is, 
more  railroads  may  go  broke. 

Suggestions  range  from  total  nationaliza- 
tion of  all  railroads  to  merely  authorlBlng  VS. 
backing  or  guarsntees  of  additional  private 
bank  loans  to  the  alUng  lines. 

Natlonsllzatlon — absolute  government 

ownership  and  control  of  the  railroads — is 
not  considered  a  likely  solution.  It  goes 
against  the  American  grain.  And  simply  loan- 
ing the  railroads  more  money  Is  not  apt  to  do 
more  than  postpone  disaster. 

The  railroads  suf^est  pert  of  the  answer 
themselves — the  elimination  of  government 
regulaUon  of  rates  plus  doing  away  with  the 
ban  on  railroad  tnvnershlp  of  other  forms  of 
Uansportatlon,  such  as  trucking  compenles 
and  airlines. 

Unregulated  rates,  tne  raUroads  claim, 
would  allow  them  to  compete  more  effective- 
ly with  truckers  and  airlines.  Ownership  of 
that  sort  would  give  them  profitable  subsid- 
iaries and  allow  them  to  offer  a  shipper  a 
fuU  range  of  transportation  services. 

But  the  railroads  also  would  accompany 
such  changes  vrtth  Infusions  of  government 
money  to  finance  modemlzaUon  programs. 
The  money  would  be  In  the  form  of  direct 
subeldlea.  .  .  . 

We  agree  that  dropping  rate  regulations 
and  eliminating  the  ban  on  the  ownership 
of  other  forms  of  transportation  are  vital. 
But  we  shy  away  from  government  subsidies 
or  loan  guarantees. 

Subsidies  have  a  way  of  continuing  after 
their  Justification  has  ended — wltncu  the 
farm  program — and  loan  guarantees  would 
simply  be  risking  public  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  railroad  stockholders  with  no  assurance 
that  rsllroed  users  would  gain  by  It. 

We  sTiggeet  another  alternative  to  the  sub- 
sidies and  loan  guarantees.  Why  not  have  the 
government  purchase  all  railroad  rlgtat-of* 
way  and  track?  Payment  could  be  made  to 
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the  rallroadB  by  selling  government  bondi 
which  wotild,  in  turn,  be  paid  off  over,  say 
40  years,  with  track  use  fees  levied  on  the 
railroads. 

This  would  give  every  railroad  the  imme- 
diate snd  massive  infusion  of  money  which 
they  sorely  need  for  modernization  and  op- 
erating capital.  The  government  Itself  would 
risk  no  money;  purchasers  of  the  bonds 
would.  And  the  government  would  not  be  In- 
volved m  operating  the  railroads. 

Airlines  don't  own  airports  and  trucking 
companies  dont  own  highways.  They  pay 
use  fees.  Why  not  put  railroads  on  the  same 
footing?— Enqxilrer  and  News  (Battle  Creek. 
BAch.) 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 

SILENT  MAJORITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAuroaHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
umn "Straight  Talk"  by  Tom  Ander- 
son is  always  worth  reading.  However, 
I  believe  that  his  recent  "Open  Letter  to 
the  'Silent  Majority"  "  is  especially  mov- 
ing and  should  receive  wide  attention.  I 
include  it  In  the  Record  : 

OrWX   liKTT^   TO  TH«   -SllXWT   MAJOaUT" 

Dkab  S.M..  wherever  you  are.  (And  I  cant 
Imagine  there  being  many  among  regular 
Straight  Talk  readers!  So  pass  this  along  to 
vourS-M.  friends.) 

AS  you  of  the  great  SDent  Majority  may 
have  heard,  there  are  prophets  of  doom 
amongst  us  who  are  predicting  civil  war.  dic- 
tatorship and  disaster.  Don't  worry  about  a 
thing!  The  same  thing  happened  to  Borne 
and  Rome  recovered.  A  thousand  years  later. 

If  Bome  of  these  fanatical  alarmists  had 
been  in  Rome  the  night  Nero  was  doing  his 
famous  violin  solo,  they  would  have  run 
amuck  shouting  fire!  fire!  instead  of  listening 
to  the  beautiful  music. 

Why  be  a  patriot  when  you  can  more  easUy 
be  a  non-person?  As  Alexander  Pope  aald 
long  ago-  "A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  every  age. 
Patriots  are  lUe  sheep  penned  and  milling, 
annoying  the  slumbering  countryside  with 
their  bleatlngs."  Why  be  smeared,  reviled, 
bled  and  destroyed  as  a  patriot  when  you 
can  be  neutral? 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  Join  patriotic  orga- 
nizations! Tou  "can  do  more  good  on  the 
outside."  Like  the  woman's  club  where  one 
member  is  designated  to  stay  anray  frt»n 
each  meeting  so  she  can  give  those  attending 
something  to  talk  about. 

Look  on  the  Bright  Side! 

Sixty-four  percent  of  American  wives  and 
50  r*'  of  American  husbands  do  not  have 
sex  outside  marriage.  Only  three  of  the  cur- 
rent non-flctlon  "Beet-Sellers"  are  sex  books 
and  two  or  three  of  the  best-read  fiction 
books  In  the  past  five  years  have  not  been 
pomogr^hlc. 

Thlrty-elght  percent  of  girls  graduating 
from  college  ore  virgins.  Two-tblrdH  of  our 
1B-3S  age  group  do  not  hhvt  any  venereal 
disease.  At  the  present  rate  of  takeover,  we 
will  not  become  s  communist  dictatorship 
\intil  about  1976.  Seventy-eight  percent  of 
our  ca(lege<i  did  not  have  riots  last  year.  And 
86*f  of  the  students  and  faculty  members  at 
rlot-rldden  colleges  did  not  participate. 
P^3rty-one  percent  of  our  college  students 
still  believe  In  capitalism' 

There  ore  probably  fewer  Mandsts  In  otv 
country  than  there  are  In  Bu&ala,  and  Rus- 
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sl»  is  not  even  close  to  civil  war.  They  dou't 
even  have  rioU-  (Tbcy  have  flriag  squads.) 
We  kooks  hftve  upset  the  Communlsu 
*o  much  that  they  might  hasten  the  take- 
over, worried  lest  the  American  people  wake 
up.  They  might  even  bomb  us.  since  some 
experts  say  :hey  will  soon  possess  greater 
mlaalle  and  anU-aUasUe  capabilities  than 
we  do  In  otber  words,  we  saviors-  may  be 
the  death  o<  you  yet.  Candidate  Mxon 
campaigned  on  a  "unity"  program,  which  was 
as  genuine  as  Teddy  Kennedy's  Chappaquid- 
dick  testimony. 

Lenin,  too.  talked  about  "The  silent  ma- 
lorlty."  He  said:  "The  cultured  classea  of 
the  capitalist  countries  of  Western  Larope 
and  America.  I  e..  the  ruling  classes,  the  fi- 
nancial aristocracy,  the  boitrgeolsle  and  the 
idealistic  demcKrrats  should  be  resartiAd  ?s 
deaf-mutes  and  treated  ncoordlngly  .  .  . 
they  close  their  eyes  to  the  above  mentioned 
truth  and  «o  become  blind,  denf  and  dumb. 
They  will  grant  us  credits,  which  will  All 
the  coffers  of  the  communist  organlsiilons 
in  their  countries  while  thev  enlarge  and 
improve  our  armaments  industry-  by  supply- 
ing all  kinds  of  warn,  which  we  shall  need 
for  future  and  successful  attacks  again*^  p\ir 
suppliers  " 

What  wUl  the  dedicated  "deaf-mutes'  dC 
Get  on  their  kneea  and  pray?  The  Commu- 
nists have  slaughtered  mtlHons  of  people. 
shooting  them  in  the  back  of  their  necks 
while  they  were  on  their  knees  praying.  I 
am  not  knccklng  prsyer  I  believe  !n  It. 
But  I  wonder  how  Jesu^  rates  prayer  which 
comes  only  at  the  end  of  n  gun  barrel?  I 
wonder  how  Jesus  rates  silence?  Je^us  cold  ns 
to  testily,  to  witness,  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted 

Britain's  Lord  McCauIay  forecast  in  1857: 
"Tour  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plunder- 
ed and  laid  wute  by  barbarians  In  the  ?Oth 
Century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the 
Sth.  with  the  difference  that  the  Huns  [!ud 
Vandals  that  mvafced  the  Roman  £mplre  will 
have  come  from  without  and  that  your  H\ins 
and  Vandals  arlll  have  b=en  rn^endered  with- 
in your  own  country  by  your  own  Institu- 
tions." 

And  the  Nntton^l  Council  of  Churches 
wasnt  even  bom  yet  I 

But  dont  wocTT  about  %  thing:  As  presi- 
dent Johnson  toli  you.  "TPe  never  had  It 
so  good!"  And  as  President  Nixon  ssys. 
"Let  me  Just  say  this." 

"Silent  Majority!"  If  you  fpardon  the  ex- 
pression) segregate  those  words  and  analyze 
them  sepftrately.  you  learn  that  "silence  is  the 
wtsdom  of  the  stupid."  and  that  the  majority 
Is  usuallv  wrong.  And  ha5  been  throughout 
history.  Could  the  gre«t  sUent  majority  be 
merely  a  great  glob  of  slob?  They  had  a  "si- 
lent majority"  in  Germany  In  1938.  They  have 
a  "silent  majority"  in  Russia  now.  Recently 
a  German  woman  said:  "We  Christians  in 
Oermanv  often  ask  ourselves  at  what  point 
we  made  our  mistake  (i.e..  permitting  the 
Nazis  to  enslave  our  country  and  most  of 
Europe) ."  We  now  say  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning Never  let  any  violation  of  human 
rights  go  unchallenged^-not  even  one  After 
you  have  kept  silent  two  or  three  times  It  Is 
too  late  to  speak  out. 

An  old  Hungarian  poem  puts  It  like  this: 
'If  you  are  among  the  brigands  and  you  are 
silent,  you  are  a  brigand  yourself." 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  brigands, 
when  freedom  Ls  at  stake,  silence  Is  not  gold- 
en, It's  yellow.  When  wrong  Is  rampant  In 
the  land,  silence  Is  unchristian.  When  God  Is 
mocked  on  all  sides,  silence  is  sinful. 

History,  good  and  bad,  has  been  made  not 
by  silent  majorities,  but  by  vociferous,  dedi- 
cated mtnortttes.  Whether  we  win  or  loae  this 
titanic  struggle  for  freedom  depends  on 
whether  the  dedicated  minority  working  for 
what  Is  right  and  good  Is  more  powerful  and 
more  effective  than  the  dedicated  minority 
working  for  what  is  wrong  and  evil. 
How  did  we  get  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
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revolution  and  dictatorship?  The  so-called 
"liberals."  aided  and  abetted  by  the  silent. 
stupid,  yellow,  short-sighted,  ignorant  ma- 
jority brought  us  here. 

The  SUent  Majority  Is  not  really  sUent  of 
course.  It  prattles  constantly,  about  the 
weather,  food,  sex,  which  channel  to  watch 
and  Jackie  and  Onassls. 

What  can  you  do?  Break  silence!  Get  noisy. 
Get  informed.  Get  Involved.  Get  ready.  Do 
the  best  you  can,  where  you  are,  with  what 
you've  got.  Wort — li.  your  church.  PTA,  po- 
litical party  Join  an  effective  pro-American, 
antl-Communlst  organization.  And.  Instead 
of  goU.  take  up  another  beneficial,  invigorat- 
ing and  more  rele^-ant  sport — target  prac- 
tice. 

The  term  "silent  majority"  is  for  from  new. 
It  was  used  more  than  a  century  ago.  It 
meant  those  who  were  dead.  And,  after  a 
fashion,  it  stlU  does.  The  Silent  Majority 
won't  save  us  from  war.  dictatorship  and 
slavery!  The  Silent  Majority  has  never  saved 
any  nation. 

The  Silent  Majority  sat  by  and  saw  Him 
crucified.  The  SUent  Majority  permitted  the 
reign  of  terror  In  the  French  Revolution.  The 
SUent  Majority  watched  as  the  Christiana 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  SUent  Major- 
ity sneered  when  Patrick  Henry  pled:  la  life 
fu  tiear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  cf  chains  and  slavery?"  The  Si- 
lent Majority  watched  as  the  street  demon- 
strations in  Germany  were  taken  over  by  a 
little  unknown  paper-hanger  and  corporal 
i.amed  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  Silent  Majority  la  yellow,  and  always 
b35  been.  History  Is  determined  by  dedicated 
minorities  And  even  by  inspired  individu- 
als Only  a  few  proclaimed  "He  Is  the  risen 
Lord!"  Only  a  /ev  defended  the  bridge  at 
ConcTd.  Only  a  few  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Enough  dMicated  ants  can  destroy  an 
elephant. 

'There  s  a  clever  young  fellow  named  Some- 
body Else. 

There's  nothing  that  fellow  can't  do. 

He's  busy  from  morning  till  late  at  night 

Just  substituting  for  you 

You're  asked  to  do  this,  or  asked  to  do  that 

And  what  is  your  reply? 

Oh.  why  pick  on  me.  Oet  Somebody  Else 

Hell  do  It  much  better  than  I. 

You've   a   worn-out   excuse  on   the   tip  of 
your  tongue 

Too  busy,  too  somethmg-or-other. 

When  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 

You  simply  don't  want  to  bother- 
So  much  to  do  In  this  weary  old  world. 

St  much,  and  the  workers  so  few; 

And  Somebody  Else  Is  all  tired  and  worn 

Just  substituting  Tor  you. 

Tis  time  that  this  faithful  old  Somebody 
Else 

Geu  a  much-needed  vacation — 

Suppose  you  start  substituting  for  him  and 

Building  up  your  own  reputation  " 
You  of  the  famed  Silent  Majority,  when 
will  you  come  down  out  of  the  grandatand 
and  get  into  the  game?  When  will  ycm 
rebel?  When  Its  too  late?  Thousands  of 
American  youths  have  ualned  in  Cuba  to 
become  efflcient  revolutionaries  who.  when 
the  time  comes,  can  take  over  our  country 
and  your  children, 

What  are  you  going  to  do.  if  In  1973  you 
bear  a  radio  alert  saying  that  a  mob  of 
700.000  people  are  milling  around  the  White 
House  and  wlU  soon  sack  it?  That  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  are  virtual  prUoners 
and  have  algned  a  blU  "nationaliaing"  all 
essential  means  of  production?  That  Con- 
gress later  passed  an  "Equal  Property  Act" 

making  all  citizens  equal  owners  of  aU 
property?  That  United  Nations  forces  have 
taken  o%'er  to  "restore  order?" 

What  will  you  tcU  your  children— if  they're 
still  alive? 
Some  head-burlers  are  sUll  saying:  "Bat 
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protest  la  necessary  and  healthy  t  We  are  Just 
going  through  a  phase.  It  won't  last." 

They  refuse  to  believe  it.  Like  the  drunk 
on  the  Titanic  who  said,  as  he  heard  the 
crunch:  "I  ordered  ice— but  this  Is  ridic- 
ulous!" 

Sincerely. 

TOBI  ANDOnOH. 


AN  UNDERRATED  GENERATION 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  copy  of  an  address 
which  waa  delivered  by  Eric  A.  Walker, 
president,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
to  a  graduating  class.  It  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  I 
have  read  or  heard.  I  recommend  tt  to 
all  my  coUeagues.  and  his  remarks 
follow : 

An  Undcrbated  Gi:ne«ation 
Ladles  and  gentlemen  ui  the  graduating 
class  and  those  who  got  advanced  degrees. 
Let  me  extend  to  each  of  you  my  personal 
congratulations  and  those  of  the  entire  Uni- 
versity on  the  degree  you  have  earned  today. 
This  ceremony  marks  the  completion  of  an 
Important  phase  of  your  life.  It  Is  an  occa- 
sion In  which  all  who  know  you  can  share  In 
your  sense  of  pride  and  acc.'npliahment-  But 
no  one  has  more  pride  in  yo\ir  accomplish- 
ment than  the  older  generation.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  ten  that  older  generaUoo  how 
bright  vou  are.  Nor  am  I  going  to  say  we 
have  made  a  meas  of  things  and  you — the 
youncer  ones—are  the  hope  of  mankind.  I 
would  like  to  reverse  that  process.  For  If  you 
of  the  graduating  class  will  look  over  into 
the  bleachers  to  your  left  or  right.  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  representatives  of  some  of  the 
mout  remarkable  people  ever  to  walk  the 
earth.  People  you  ml?ht  want  to  thank  on 
this  graduation  day.  These  are  people  you 
alreadv  know — your  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents And.  11  you  will  bear  with  me  tor  five 
minutes.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  a  re- 
markable people  they  are  Indeed.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  them 

Not  long  ago  an  educator  from  Northwest- 
ern University  by  the  name  of  Bergen  Evans, 
a  radio  performer  known  to  your  parents, 
got  together  some  facts  about  these  two 
generations — your  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. I'd  like  to  share  some  of  these  facts 
with  you. 

These- -your  parents  and  grandparents — 
are  the  people  who  within  Just  the  last  five 
decades — have  by  their  work  Increased  your 
life  expectancy  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent—who while  cutting  the  working  nay  by 
a  third,  have  more  than  doubled  per  caplU 

OlltpUt. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  be- 
cause of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear 
epidsnucs  of  flue,  typhus,  dlptherla.  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that 
they  knew  in  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded 
polio  Is  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while 
TB  is  almost  unheard  or 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  know  what 
it  Is  to  be  poor,  what  tt  Is  to  be  hungry  and 
cold.  And  because  of  this,  they  determined 
that  it  would  not  happen  to  you.  that  you 
would  have  a  better  lUc,  you  would  have  food 
to  eat.  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nourish 
you.  a  warm  home,  belter  schools  and  greater 
opportunities  to  succeeed  than  they  had. 
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Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
ihe  tallest,  healthiest,  brlghtrst.  and  prob- 
ably best  looking  generation  to  inhabit  the 
land. 

And  because  they  were  materialist,  you  will 
work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have  more 
leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant  places, 
and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow  your 
life's  ambition. 

These  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over,  had  the  compassion  to  spend 
biUions  of  dollars  to  help  their  former  en- 
emies rebuild  their  homelands.  And  these 
are  the  people  who  had  the  sense  to  begin  the 
United  Nations 

It  was  representatives  of  tbeae  two  gen- 
erations, who  through  the  highest  court  of 
the  land,  fought  racial  discrimination  at 
tvery  turn  to  begin  a  new  era  In  civil  rights. 
They  built  thousands  of  high  schools. 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousand.*  of  better 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made  higher 
education  a  very  real  possibility  for  millions 
of  youngsters — where  once  it  was  only  the 
dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start^lthough  a  late 
one — in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  in 
nghtlng  pollution  and  the  destruction  cf  our 
natural  environment.  They  set  Into  motion 
new  laws  giving  con^rvatlon  new  meaning, 
and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and  your  rh:!- 
dren  to  enjoy  for  generations  to  come 

They  also  hold  the  dubious  record  for  pay- 
ing taxes~al though  you  will  probably  exceed 
them  In  this. 

While  they  have  done  all  these  things,  they 
have  had  some  failures.  They  have  not  yet 
found  an  alternative  for  war.  nor  for  racial 
hatred-  Perhaps  yoti,  the  members  of  this 
graduating  class,  will  perfect  the  social 
mechanisms  by  which  nil  men  may  follow 
their  ambitions  without  the  threat  of  force- 
so  that  the  earth  will  no  longer  need  police 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armies  to  prevent 
some  men  from  trespassing  against  others 
But  they — those  generations — ^made  more 
progress  by  t>e  sweat  of  their  brows  than  m 
any  previous  era,  and  don't  you  fo^et  It. 
And,  if  your  generations  can  make  as  much 
progress  In  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a 
good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  Ills. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of 
these  two  generations,  that  you  find  the  an- 
swers to  many  of  these  problems  that  plague 
mankind. 

But  it  won't  be  eii.sy.  And  ymi  won't  do  u 
by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down  or 
belittling.  You  may  and  can  do  It  by  hard 
work,  htimlllty.  hope,  and  faith  in  mankind. 
Try  It. 
Good-by  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you 
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Thursday.  Septeinber  10. 1970 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constant 
complaint  of  some  so-called  liberal 
columnists  is  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  less  than  avid  in  further- 
ing school  integration,  particularly  in 
the  South.  However,  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  points  out  in  its  editorial  "Good 
News  from  the  South"  that  more  south- 
ern schools  will  be  integrated  this  fall 
than  ever  before.  That  almost  all  of  the 
500  southern  school  districts,  will  have 
been  mtegrated  by  now  is  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
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5  percent  of  Negro  children  in  the  South 
were  attending  integrated  schools  in  1968. 
In  his  column  "Nixon  Doing  Prime  Job 
of  Deseeregation, "  on  which  the  Herald 
Traveler  editorial  was  based,  George 
Minot  questions  wliat  happened  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970.  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon.  This  act  would 
make  funds  available  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
mantling of  dual  school  5>*stems  where 
they  exist  and  would  assist  in  reversing 
the  course  of  de  facto  segregation  else- 
where. 

I  believe  both  the  editorial  and  Mr. 
Minot's  column  will  be  beneficial  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  therefore  insert  them 
in  the  Record: 

Good  News  Fbom  the  Sottth 

This  week  more  schools  were  integrated 
below  the  Mason-Dlion  line  than  ever  before 
m  history  And  the  fact  that,  though  they 
may  not  have  liked  it.  Southerners  generally 
accepted  this  latest  round  of  desegregation 
peacefully  is  most  encouraging.  For  it  proves 
that,  given  time  and  patience,  changes  once 
resisted  as  impossible  can  be  accepted  as  in- 
evitable, and  that  after  their  appeals  and 
challenges  have  been  exhausted,  those  who 
oppose  a  law  will  generally  obey  It  without 
further  resistance. 

Although  nearly  all  of  the  dual  school 
systems  in  the  South  outlawed  by  the  6u- 
preme  Court  16  years  ago  have  now  been  dis- 
mantled, the  problem  of  integration  has  by 
no  means  been  coinpletelv  solved.  'Within 
their  new  unitary  school  dlsulcts.  there  still 
remains  a  good  deal  of  de  facto  segregation 
In  the  South — although,  ironically,  the 
separation  of  black  and  white  studenU  as 
a  result  of  residential  housing  patterns  and 
neighborhood  schools  is  more  glaring  now 
North  of  the  Mason-DUon  line. 

But  if  some  of  the  problems  and  difficult 
issues  pertinent  to  integration  continue  to 
confront  Americans.  Northern  and  Southern, 
It  is  also  encourageing  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  hopes  to  resolve  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
announced  oo  Monday  that  the  court  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  opening  day  of  Its 
nea'  term  to  listen  to  appeals  in  six  cases 
involving  busing,  racial  balance  laws  and 
other  issues  which  have  yet  to  be  settled. 

Many  people,  of  course,  believe  that  these 
Issues  should  have  been  resolved  years  ago. 
And  while  It  Is  true  that  the  process  of  de- 
segretatlon  seems  to  have  been  painfully 
slow  since  the  Warren  Court  banded  down 
its  landmark  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education 
decision  In  1954.  It  Is  also  astonishing  how- 
much  progress  has  been  made  m  tne  last 
two  years. 

This  seems  especially  noteworthy.  In  view 
of  the  frequent  charges  that  have  been  made 
that  the  NUon  administration  Is  dragging 
In  feet  on  Integration  and  employing  a 
"Southern  strategy"  In  a  blatant  appeal  for 
the  votes  of  segregationists. 

As  George  Mlnot  points  out  In  his  column 
in  the  Herald  Traveler  today,  only  five  per- 
cent of  the  South 's  black  children  were  at- 
tending desegregated  school  systems  in 
September  1968.  Now,  two  years  later  and 
thanks  In  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Nixon — and  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
almost  all  of  the  BOO  school  districts  In  the 

II  Southern  states  have  been  desegregated 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Negro 
children  are  going  to  school  with  white  class- 
mates for  the  flrst  time  this  year. 

More  progress  undoubtedly  can  and  will 
come.  But  when  such  solid  accomplishments 
have  been  made,  when  we  have  come  so  far 
that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  has  enrolled 
his  own  children  In  predominantly  black.  In- 
tegrated schools  In  a  dty  which  once  served 
as  the  caplUl  of  the  Confederacy,  perhaps 
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the  time  has  come  for  more  applauee  and 
optimism  than  we've  been  getting  lately. 

Ni'ON   Doing  Paiws  Job  or  Deswhuboatiok 
(By  George  Mlnot) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  had  a  "bad 
press"  in  many  of  its  efforts  during  the  last 
20  months  or  so,  and  in  Its  attempts  to  brlxig 
about  an  almost  100  percent  desegregation  of 
Southern  schools  this  September.  It  either 
has  been  belittled  or  ignored  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  editorialists  and  professional 
commentators. 

Next  to  solving  the  poverty  problems  in 
ibe  Dnited  States,  tbeae  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  desegregation  of  schools  in 
ibe  south  Is  a  tremendous  undertaking  that 
has  eluded  federal,  state  and  local  school  offi- 
cials ever  since  It  was  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  more  than  16  years  ago. 

This  year  the  Nixon  admlnlstrauon  expects 
that  almost  all  of  &00-odd  school  districts 
In  11  Southern  states  wUl  dee^regate  for 
the  first  time. 

A  dosen  or  two  dlstriou  were  desegregated 
when  schools  opened  this  last  week,  but  the 
major  test  of  the  administration's  pledge  to 
end  the  dual  school  system  in  l»70  will  come 
this  week  and  next,  when  the  bulk  of  South- 
em  schools  start  classes. 

Altho\igh  everything  has  moved  smoothly 
thus  far.  the  big  tests  are  still  ahead.  If 
there  is  to  tw  trouble  It  Is  certain  to  come 
In  metropolitan  districts  that  will  operate 
under  recent  court  orders  to  desegregate 
by  usln?  extensive  busing  of  children  to 
integrate  schools  in  city  slum  areas. 

Whites  opposed  to  such  buAng — an  issue 
that  has  not  yet  twen  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  is  on  a  three-month 
vacation — have  threatened  to  boycott  schools 
in  Richmond  and  Norfolt  Va..  and  In  Miami 
and  Port  Lauderdale.  FU..  all  of  which  are 
getting  underway  this  week.  A  similar  threat 
to  stare  a  n-asslve  boycott  of  schools  in  At- 
icnta  n'?ver  eot  started  desnlte  a  threat  by 
Its  leaders  to  take  60000  children  out  of  the 

Sry<Qol5. 

When  the  protesters  held  their  widely 
advertised  rally  last  Thursday  only  50  house- 
wi'~es  "nrt  as  many  children  mnet  of  them 
too  voting  to  go  to  school,  showed  up.  The 
demonMra'ora  wound  up  by  singing  "God 
Bless  America  ■  and  "Onward  Christian 
Soldiers." 

Although  the  South  has  faced  the  greatest 
chaUenge"  to  the  reshaping  of  its  school  sys- 
tem—even Its  way  or  life — you  never  wnild 
know  whRt  was  happening  If  you  relied  on 
most  of  the  fast  talkers  on  TV  or  read  the 
reports — or  noted  the  lack  of  them — In  big 
llljeral  newspapen  of  the  East. 

Think  of  It!  In  September.  1968.  14  years 
after  '.he  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the 
dual  school  system  to  be  unconstitutional, 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  black  children  In  the 
South  attended  unitary  systems.  Wi«re  were 
the  great  liberals  of  the  nation  during  this 
persistent  failure  to  observe  or  to  enforce 
the  law  of  the  land? 

Then  along  came  Mr.  Nixon  He  had  no 
mandate  as  a  social  reformer,  so  they  said. 
He  wasn't  elected  to  bring  about  drastic 
changes.  Nonetheless,  and  with  aid  and  co- 
operauon  of  that  drastic  conservaUi-e.  Atty. 
G?n.  Mitchell,  Nixon  has  done  more  to  bring 
about  school  desegregation  In  the  South 
than  anybody  who  has  occupied  the  White 
House  in  this  generation. 

And  he  has  been  belittled,  discouraged  or 
Ignored  all  along  the  way.  How  much  pub- 
licity have  vou  noticed  that  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1970  has  received?  Nixon 
ptopooed  this  meeeage  to  Congress  and  it 
has  lain  dormant  there  ever  since. 

If  any  of  the  dedicated  liberals  in  the 
House  or  Senate  have  taken  It  up  and  fought 
far  its  passage  their  names  do  not  readily 
come   to    mind.   Yet   this  act   would  make 
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kvaJUbte  US  tuuion  la  Ui«  next  two  years 
to  fKlUiAW  Ui«  (Usmaatlln«  of  dual  school 
systems  where  they  exlat.  and  would  go  far 
toward  ravoraiog  tb«  course  of  de  facto  iep- 
araUon  elsewhere 

Southeraers  who  met  with  the  PresldCDt 
on  his  trip  to  the  South  last  month  expressed 
gnat  Interest  In  how  this  money  was  to  be 
distributed  and  spent,  but  among  repre- 
sentatives In  the  North  and  Weat  there 
wasn't  the  slighteat  interest.  Even  the  big 
spenders  who  lick  their  chops  every  time 
they  see  a  chance  of  spending  a  million  or 
so  of  the  taxpuver's  money  didn't  move  to 
pet  the  legislation  off  the  floor. 

Finally.  Daniel  P-  Moynihan.  from  the  In- 
ner White  House  drclfl.  sent  a  letter  to  news- 
paper editors  across  the  country  urging  them 
to  help  the  Preeldent  get  support  for  his 
school  bill,  but  you  havent  noticed  any  ac- 
tion yet,  nor  are  you  likely  tO-  Liberals  run- 
ning for  Congress  apparently  don't  see  any 
votes  there. 

Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Lhe  apparent  breakdown  of  resistance  to  the 
reshaping  of  Southern  schools  his  been  the 
fact  that  this  September,  unlike  past  years. 
there  has  been  no  consistent  strategy  of 
opposition,  state  leaders,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  noisy  Oo».  Maddox  of  Georgia, 
have  been  silent.  Candidates  for  the  Bouse 
and  Senate  in  Virginia.  Georgia  and  Florida 
have  hardly  opened  their  mouths. 

One  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  many  are 
oonftiaed.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some 
Southern  district  court  Judge  doean't  re- 
verse himself  or  mother  Judge. 

White  Southerners  seem  resigned  In  1070 
to  do  as  little  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  law. 
Many  of  ihem  undoubtedly  are  sick  snd  tired 
of  the  struggle  thaf.  has  been  going  on  for 
so  many  years.  Others  are  willing  to  alt  back 
and  watch  to  see  If  President  Nixon  can  obey 
thm  Supreme  Court  without  alienating  Strom 
Thurmond.  It  will  at  least  be  interesting 
to  see  If  be  can. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RONALD  REAOAN: 
THEY  SAID  IT  COULD  NOT  BE 
DONE 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 


or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  expert*  rtdlcuJed  the 
thought  that  an  actor  turned  politician 
could  ever  govern  the  Nation's  most 
populous  State,  especially  a  man  who  be- 
lieved In  such  archaic  concepts  as  a  bal- 
anced tnidget.  respect  for  the  law.  and 
responsibility  of  the  Individual.  But  In 
the  4  years  of  his  first  term  as  Governor 
of  California.  Ronald  Reagan  has  as- 
tounded both  critics  and  friends  alike  for 
the  extreme  abUlty  with  which  he  has 
conducted  his  office.  Bringing  to  the  gov- 
ernorship a  no-nonsense  approach  which 
has  attempted  to  grapple  directly  with 
the  pressing  problems  of  this  microcosm 
of  American  society.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
accomplished  something  rarely  found  in 
the  political  world— he  has  lived  up  to 
his  promises. 

I  for  one  believe  Ronald  Reagan  is 
deserving  of  commendation  for  a  Job 
well  done.  In  this  I  am  Joined  by  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  a  one  time  critic 
turned  supporter  of  the  Qovenior.  In  a 
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recent  editorial  the  newspaper  reflected 
thoughtfully: 

TBI   EUMWia   ENDORSra   BIAOAM 

Pour  jnn  ago  thU  new»paptr  opposed 
R.-.niad  R»gmnB  andldacy  for  Oovernor  at 
C»llfornlii.  We  did  not  believe  a  man  lacBng 
prior  experience  In  public  offlce  could  go«ni 
this  most  populous  of  sWtes. 
We  were  wrong 

Today  as  Gov.  Beagon  prepares  to  open  Bla 
autumn  campaign  for  a  aecond  fonr-year 
term  Tte  Examiner  endorsea  lilm  without 
reservation  we  intend  to  support  him  rigor- 
ously. We  Intend  lo  support  the  team  of  Gov. 
Res«an  and  Ueut.  Gov.  Ed  Relnecke. 

The  chief  lisuea  of  the  campaign  currently 
are  tte  costs  of  state  government  Including 
that  biggest  of  all  costs,  education,  and  the 
problem  of  campus  disorder  Including  the 
radical  drtve  to  poUtldie  California's  instltu- 
tlona  of  higher  learning 

Gov  Reagan  In  hU  approach  to  theae  over- 
ndlng  issues  his  done  eiactly  what  he  said 
four  \taii  ago  that  be  would  do.  He  has  been 
the  reaoonslble  conservative,  giving  to  state 
TOvemment  the  tone  of  flrmneaa  and  Inleg- 
rttv  that  the  tlmea  demanded  Everyone  in 
California  knowv  exactly  where  he  stand*. 

In  fiscal  alfalrs  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  the 
constsnt  and  unyielding  practitioner  of  econ- 
omy No  governor  for  a  generation  has  faced 
•pending  and  taxing  problems  as  dltncult  as 
his  No  governor  ha*  worked  as  hard  to  con- 
tain them.  We  exaggerate  very  little  when 
we  say  he  has  saved  the  state  from  s«i«- 
ruptcy.  ,  _, 

He  faced  a  critical  deficit  upon  entering 
oBlce  In  his  Brat  year  he  dealt  with  It  by  a 
.-omblnatlon  of  higher  taxes  and  coat-cut- 
ting. In  every  year  since,  he  has  malntalnM 
a  balance  without  higher  taxes. 

It  la  Important  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  fiscal  dilemma  that  confronted  him 
In  the  years  Just  before  he  took  office.  Con- 
fess and  the  state  legislature  had  passed 
laws  greatly  expanding  health  and  welfare 
programs.  These  became  built-in  expendi- 
tures beyond  the  Governors  control,  that 
Increased  the  state  budget  very  rapidly.  State 
health  and  welfare  costs  climbed  an  Incred- 
ible 80  percent  In  four  years.  This  year  they 
total  •!  3  billion. 

Paced  with  thU  threat  of  bankruptcy.  Mr 
Reagan  took  three  decisive  stepa.  He  com- 
pelled the  utmoet  economy  In  the  only 
health -welfare  area  where  he  did  have  con- 
trol: administration.  He  tamed  down  all 
new  social  prtJgrams  (envlronmenUl  controls 
exceptedl  that  would  Increase  the  state 
budget  And  he  Instituted  strict  ecommy  In 
erery  state  office  under  his  budget  control. 

ThMe  offlces  had  103.465  employes  the  day 
he  became  Governor  Today,  despite  popula- 
tion growth  and  a  bigger  volume  of  day-tn- 
day  ?tate  business,  those  otnces  have  102.441 
employe*.  That.  w»  submit.  Is  a  remarkable 
record. 

Critics  accuse  the  Oovemor  of  balancing 
the  budget  at  the  expense  of  higher  educa- 
tion. They  are  wrong.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Brown  AdmlnlstraOon  the  sute  spent  13038 
per  Dnlveralty  of  California  student  and 
11385  per  slate  college  student.  The  figures 
were  93114  and  »1500  under  Beagan  In  the 
Oscal  year  just  ended.  Enrollrent  had  gone 
up  35  percent;  btldget*  had  gone  up  *3S 
percent. 

Mr  Reagan  basnt  atarved  higher  educa- 
tion He  lust  hasnt  allowed  It  all  the  goodies 
It  asked  for  The  educational  complex,  no 
less  than  the  military-Industrial  complex, 
must  be  required  to  live  within  the  publics 
means. 

The  era  of  campus  disorder  began  at  Berke- 
ley In  September.  19S4.  When  Mr.  Reagan 
took  offlce  more  than  two  years  uter  In  Janu- 
ary 1B«1.  It  had  grown  to  a  national  phe- 
Domenon.  It  still  U.  But  It  haa  begun  to  dl- 
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mlnlsta  In  California's  state-owned  ln*tltu. 
lions  of  higher  learning. 

We  consider  It  sIgnlBcant  that,  after  Mr. 
Reagan's  three  years  of  uncompromising  op- 
poslilon  to  eampua  violence,  the  most  seri- 
ous disorder  on  a  CaUfomla  campus  last  year 
occurred  not  at  a  state  inatllutlon  but  at 
privately  owned  Stanford  Dnlveralty. 

Mr.  Reagan  haa  respected  university  auton- 
omy. He  ha*  never  sent  poUce  or  th*  mlU- 
tary  to  an  institution  In  turmoil  until  the 
administrator  of  that  institution  asked  for 
help.  At  the  same  time.  In  his  roles  as  Qov- 
srnor,  regent  and  trustee  he  haa  never  ceased 
to  Insist  that  administrators  act  more  firmly 
and  faculties  more  responsibly. 

That  is  exncUy  what  the  great  majorliy  ot 
the  public  wanted  him  to  do. 

We  view  with  regret  the  loes  of  authority 
by  admlnlstratora  and  faculty  over  their  aca- 
demic oommuniues.  and  their  oonaequent 
loss  of  public  reepect.  It  la  a  tragedy  of  our 
times.  But  this  lose  of  authority  created  a 
campus  vacuum  into  which  anarchy  flowed. 
This  required  the  Intervention  of  the  civil 
power  of  a  strong  governor. 

Ronald  Reagan  supplied  It.  and  stands 
ready  to  do  to  again. 

That  Is  but  one  of  the  many  sound  reasons 
the  people  should  reelect  him  as  Oovemor. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALIPOUfXA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 
Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re-  ^ 
cent  victory  of  a  Communist  organized  ^ 
and  dominated  popular  front  candidate  x 
in  Chile  reminds  me  of  a  statement  made 
by  English  historian  and  scholar  P.  J^ 
Honey  during  a  seminar  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  in  Fetonmry 
of  1969.  Althoueh  his  remarks  are  di- 
rected toward  the  Communist  program 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  many  facets  of  enemy  popular 
or  united  front  strategy  are  so  clearly 
drawn  it  would  seem  to  be  worthwhile  to 
include  this  summary  In  relnUon  to  the 
recent  election  In  Chile.  One  wonders  if 
the  South  American  being  counseled  by 
Hoang  Quoc  Viet  might  not  have  been 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Chilean 
Communist  Party  Luis  Corvalan. 

Mr  Honey  begins  by  talking  about 
some  of  the  raAjor  difficulties  which  the 
United  States  has  encountered  In  Vlet- 
ncun: 

LCSSONS    PXOM    TH«    VlTtKAK   WA« 

.Report   of   a   Seminar  Held    at   the   Royal 

united  Service  Inatltutlon  on  W©dne«Jay, 

February  12. 1MB) 

Tbe  flrtt  and  to  my  mind  the  most  Impor- 
unt  la  the  strategy  which  the  CommunlKis 
•mployed  in  Vietnam,  firstly  against  the 
French  and  aecoodly  against  the  United 
State*  and  South  Vietnam.  This  ta  the  etrst- 
9gy  ol  the  'United  National  Front*,  though 
my  dewalpUon  of  It  wlU  neceaearlly  be  over- 
olmpltfled. 

A  South  American  Oommunlat  revolution- 
ary paid  a  Tlstt  last  year  to  North  Vietnam 
and  had  a  long  Berlee  of  Interviews  with  Ho- 
ang Quoc  Viet,  one  at  the  senior  North  Vlet- 
aameee  leaders.  Among  the  queetloni  he  was 
aaked  waa  this:  You  have  run  a  BuccesaMl 
revolution  in  Vietnam:  We  have  tried  many 
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umeA  In  South  America,  but  we  failed  on 
every  occasion.  Why?  What  la  tbe  basla  of 
yuur  succeas? 

Vtet'a  anaweri  are  summarized  In  copious 
notea  which  I  have  In  my  poesesalon  and 
which  are  extremely  lUumlnaUng.  He  said: 
In  the  tint  place,  In  order  to  conduct  a  auc- 
ceMful  revolution,  you  have  got  to  Involve 
Uie  entire  people.  It  Is  no  use  trying  to  run  a 
revolution  with  the  Communl&C  Party  alone. 
In  order  vo  involve  the  entire  people  you 
must  devise  a  revolutionary  programme  em- 
bodying  objecilvee  which  will  appeal  to  the 
entire  people.  This  neoessltatee  the  division 
of  the  populace  Into  clas&es,  the  Kudy  of  the 
liitereetti  of  each  class,  and  the  buUding  of  a 
programme  from  those  which  are  common  to 
aU  classes. 

The  resulting  programme  oonudns  little 
If  any  Marxism /Leninism  and  you  may  not 
like  this  as  a  revolutionary  Communist,  hut 
you  have  to  do  It  If  you  are  to  have  any  hope 
of  suooeas.  This  will  be  known  as  tbe  "Mini- 
mum Prx^grainme". 

During  the  French  domination  of  Vietnam 
ibe  construction  of  a  prograuune  was  not  dif- 
ficult. Our  "Minimum  Programme"  called  tor 
the  ending  of  French  rule  and  the  eetabllBh- 
ment  of  national  Independence,  which  ap- 
pealed to  everybody. 

The  "Minimum  Programme"  wins  mass 
■upport  and  the  revolution  may  then  be- 
gin, under  the  clandestine  direction  and  con- 
uol  of  the  Communist  Party  but  ostensibly 
a  Gpontanaous  natlonAl  uprUlng.  When  the 
rev<^utloo  has  progressed  to  a  certain  stage, 
according  to  Hoang  Quoc  Viet,  then  It 
Is  eaeentlAl  for  the  Oooamunlst  Party  to  aa- 
Bume  oven  control  of  the  movement-  It  does 
so  by  moving  from  this  'Minimum  Pro- 
gramme" to  tbe  "Maximum  Programme" 
which  simply  means  adding  the  unmistak- 
ably Communiit  goals  to  the  original  "Mini- 
mum Progranuue." 

By  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple have  become  Irrevocably  committed  to 
the  revolution,  but  others  may  be  unwilling 
U>  flght  for  Communist  goals.  To  maintain 
their  support,  the  orlgluaJ  objectives  of  the 
revolution  have  to  be  retained.  Some  who  are 
opposed  to  Communism  will  inevitably  aban- 
don the  movement,  but  the  damage  can  be 
minimised  by  pointing  out  that  the  revolu- 
tion BtUl  tries  to  accompUab  its  original  ob- 
jectives and  by  appealing  to  them  not  to 
uclp  tbe  enemy. 

When  the  mlUtary  victory  is  achieved,  a£ 
against  the  French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  the 
united  national  front  Is  stUl  In  existence. 
Its  constituent  parts  have  already  been  as- 
sessed in  terms  of  social  class,  and  the  aspir- 
ations of  each  class  are  already  known  to  the 
controUlng  Community  Party.  The  united 
national  front  is  then  purged  of  potentially 
hostile  elements  by  stages.  Firstly,  the  whole 
front  15  turned  against  the  most  dangerous 
class,  which  in  North  Vietnam  was  the  ex- 
ploitlng  landlords.  Though  they  have  fought 
loyally  throughout  the  whole  revolution,  they 
are  now  denigrated  and  cast  In  the  role  of 
the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  united  front  Is 
deployed  against  them.  In  North  Vietnam 
tbia  first  stage  waa  accomplished  through  an 
agrarian  reform  campal^,  and  the  whole 
landlord  class  was  eliminated. 

The  next  class  to  go  are  the  exploiting 
c^ltallsts,  the  owners  of  big  shc^s  and  fao- 
toriee.  These  successive  purges  are  carried 
out  by  tbe  national  united  front  until  all 
tbe  classes  which  might  oppose  Communist 
rule  have  been  removed  from  the  population. 
When  that  point  is  reached  the  purges  end 
and  the  Communist  regime  remains  in  con- 
trol of  a  docile  people. 

I  do  not  think  this  technique  is  even  today 
appreciated  in  the  United  States,  or  Indeed. 
elsewhere  in  the  West.  Even  thoae  who  have 
written  at  length  about  the  two  Vietnam 
wars  remain  Ignorant  of  it.  Yet  this  tech- 
nique Is  fundamental,  and  without  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  It  ihlB  type  of  war  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Had  It  been  studied  and  then  explained 
earlier,  a  lot  of  criticism  that  has  gone  on 
and  has  been  such  an  obstacle  to  the  United 
States  might  have  been  avoided. 

Moving  on  to  point  two,  I  would  critlcUse 
the  Americans  for  never  actuaUy  declaring 
war  in  South  Vietnam  Consequently  the 
United  States  has  never  been  able  to  im- 
pose the  sort  of  information  security  censor- 
ship In  Vietnam  which  existed  during  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War,  and  any  other 
war  one  can  thmk  of. 

Secondly,  since  the  Korean  war,  television 
has  come  of  age.  Television  In  this  oountry. 
m  the  United  SUtes.  and  most  other  ocun- 
tries  Is  concerned  with  proflu.  If  It  Is  com- 
mercial, or  with  TAM  ratings  if  it  Is  non- 
commercial. It  Is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  presenting  a  uuthfal  picture,  but  with 
presenting  a  picture  which  will  get  a  maxi- 
mum audience.  This  leads  the  television  re- 
porters Into  sensation  seeking  above  all  else. 
I'elevlston  teams  have  never  been  able  to 
get  into  North  Vietnam  unless  they  are  In 
the  charge  of  someone  who  the  Communlsu 
feel  assured  will  preeent  their  case  sympa- 
thetically, therefore  most  of  the  television 
has  been  restricted,  not  ocdy  to  South  Viet- 
nam, but  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  American  controlled  areas.  Tele- 
vision which  deplcu  its  own  side's  successes 
may  be  truthful  but  it  is  not  sensational. 
What  Is  sensational  Is  when  the  enemy  l*  suc- 
cessful. The  result  haa  been  that  the  viewing 
world  Is  lubjccted  to  partial,  misleading  and 
dishonest  reporting  of  the  war. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  same  Is  true  of  the 
Press.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  the 
protest  movement  and  criticism  which  has 
limited  the  freedom  of  the  tactics  and  strat- 
egy tbey  have  employed. 
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The  Order  of  Rio  Branco,  established 
in  1963.  is  named  In  honor  of  a  renowned 
foreign  minister  of  Brazil,  Jose  Maria  da 
Silva  P&ranbos,  Baron  of  Rio  Branco. 
During  his  10  years  In  olSce  earl;  in  this 
cenlury  Rio  Branco  negotiated  boundary 
settlements  that  ended  disputes  between 
his  country  and  several  of  its  neighbore. 
He  concluded  arbitration  agreements 
and  conventions  with  all  tbe  other  Amer- 
ican republics. 

The  Order  rewards  those  whose  out- 
standing service  or  exceptional  merit 
have  made  them  deserving  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Brazilian  Government  Em- 
blem of  the  Order  is  a  four-armed  cross 
with  eight  white-enameled  points,  at  the 
center  of  which  is  a  gold  sphere. 

Carey  Johnson  Is  president-elect  of 
the  Oklahoma  Oil  Marketers  Association 
and  represents  the  State  on  the  National 
Oil  Jobbers  Council  In  Washington,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  gasoline  market- 
ing committee.  He  recentli"  became  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  of  Comanche  County, 

On  his  visit  to  Washington  to  receive 
the  citation  he  was  accompanied  by  bis 
wife,  Mary  Lou,  and  son,  Chiis. 

His  civic  work  typlAes  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  motivates  constructive  international 
relations,  and  I  am  proud  to  loin  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him. 


BRAZILIAN  GOVERNMENT  HONORS 
CAREY  JOHNSON,  OF  liAWTON, 
OKLA. 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OK1J.UOI1A 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unusual 
and  outstanding  honor  was  conferred 
last  month  on  a  citizen  of  my  district. 
Mr.  W.  Carey  Johnson,  of  Lawton.  Okla.. 
by  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  recognized  his  work  over  a  pe- 
riod ol  many  years  In  behalf  of  Brazilian 
students  In  Oklahoma  by  conferring  on 
him  the  degree  of  OlBcer  of  the  Order  of 
Rio  Branco. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of 
Brazil.  Mr.  Mozart  Gurgel  Valente.  made 
the  formal  presentation  August  12  at  a 
ceremonial  luncheon  at  the  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

Carey  Johnson  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 
where  he  was  born  at  Recife,  while  his 
parents,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Johnson,  were  serving  as  missionaries. 
After  graduating  from  Shawnee.  Okla., 
High  School  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. Carey  Johnson  returned  to  Brazil 
and  lived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  1954  to 
1963.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
American  school  board  there. 

For  8  long  time  he  has  acted  as  spon- 
sor of  many  Portuguese-speaking  stu- 
dents In  this  country.  He  Is  fluent  in 
their  language,  and  acts  as  translator 
and  Interpreter. 


HARDSHIP  FOR  MtLITARY  WIDOWS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  n,ouB* 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESKNTAT1VI8 

Thursday,  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  Investigating  the  In- 
adequacy of  survivor  benefits  for  all 
military  personnel,  active  duty  and  re- 
tired. On  July  23,  1970,  I  was  privileged 
to  appear  before  that  subcommittee  to 
state  my  full  support  for  legislation 
wlilch  I  introduced  in  the  form  of  HJl. 
19013  to  establish  an  equitable  surrivor 
beneflts  program  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  those  who  have 
served  In  a  career  status.  This  subject  Is 
receiving  the  attention  of  many  news 
publications  tliroughout  our  Nation.  The 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  has  been  the 
leading  proponent  of  corrective  legisla- 
tion and  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  excellent  editorial  from  tbe  July 
21,  1970,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Times  Onion 
which  I  insert  In  the  Ricoio  at  this 
point: 

HAinsHTP  roa  kiutaey  widowb 

it  Is  aaaumed  by  ttie  pubUc  that.  aft«r  » 
UletioM  of  Mrvloe  in  the  armed  torcvs  of 
tbu  nmtlon,  adequKte  proTislon  U  made  for 
the  retirement  yean  of  the  millt&ry. 

'Xnd.  while  even  ranking  offlcen  do  not 
normally  receive  the  kind  of  compemaUon 
vast  portfoUo  or  itocks  and  beccine  Inde- 
pendenUy  wemlthy.  they  are  given  retirement 
pay  end  accompanying  twneflta  which  afford 
an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

A  ntlred  admiral.  In  other  worda,  doean*t 
have  to  do  yard  work  to  eke  out  a  Uvlng. 
But — the  catch  Is — no  euch  provlelon  le 
made  for  tbe  admiral's  widow. 
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ThU  was  drawAUCttlly  brought  out  at 
bearings  of  a  House  subcommictee  beaded 
by  Rep.  Otla  Pike,  D-N.T.  Among  those 
testifying  was  an  admiral's  widow;  Indeed 
the  wife  of  a  rear  admiral  who  served  as 
chief  of  staff  to  Adm.  "Bull'  Halsey  Id  World 
WarU. 

As  loi.g  as  the  admiral  was  alive,  all  was 
fine  But  widows  have  no  lighta  to  their 
spouse's  retirement  pay  after  his  death. 

Accurdlngtjr.  the  admiral's  widow  found 
herself  with  a  S50  a  month  pension,  a  house 
she  couldn't  pay  for.  a  seriously  ill  mother 
to  look  after,  a  lack  of  training  fof  any  kind 
of  employment — and  then  she  fell  111  with 

CAlitXT. 

Eventually,  this  wUe  of  an  ailmlral  who 
had  once  commanded  the  aircraft  carrier 
Hornet  wound  up  doing  housework  In  re- 
turn  for  her  room   and  board. 

This  particular  case  offered  an  especially 
sharp  contrast  in  the  material  well  being 
and  social  standing  of  a  military  wife  and 
a  military  widow.  Bui  It  was  by  no  means 
tt»  most  extreme  case  of  iiardshlp  among 
military  widows  brought  out  at  the  hearlng- 

The  military  retirement  provisions,  for 
the  ex-offlcer  or  enlisted  man.  do  constitute 
a  carefully  prepared  package— lor  the  man 
himself.  As  such  they  doubtlessly  contribute 
to  the  decision*  of  many  Individtials  to  be- 
come career  men.  If  this  widow  gap  "  were 
closed,  the  package  would  appeal  to  many 
more- 

The  overriding  consideration .  however,  is 
to  correct  a  simple  injustice  The  widows 
of  the  nation's  military,  whose  ranks  in- 
clude the  widows  of  heroes,  deaerre  much 
better 


IS  PORNOGRAPHY  FIGHT  LOST 

CAUSE? 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH    DAKOT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Jamestown  Sun.  entitled  "l5 
Pornography  Fight  Lost  Cause?" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  has 
already  been  said  about  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography—a report  which  is  not  to  be 
issued  until  late  this  month— I  think  the 
editorial  puts  the  entire  report  and  the 
Commission  Itself  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. 

Is  PoRMocaApmr  Piom  Loat  Cansx? 

The  federal  Commission  on  Obecenlty  and 
Porao^raphy.  authorized  by  Congress  in  1967 
and  appointed  by  President  Johnson  In  ld68. 
will  shortly  make  Its  official  report. 

But  there  have  been  so  many  leaks,  inten- 
ttonal  or  otherwise,  about  what  the  com- 
mittee has  heen  doing  over  the  past  two 
years  with  Its  t2  million  appropriation,  what 
It  has  discovered  and  what  It  will  recom- 
mend about  the  problem  of  pomoffraphy 
that  the  report  may  be  anticlimactlc 

Then  a^atn  It  may  spark  the  biggest  con- 
troversy since  the  Supreme  Court  gave  Ita 
imprimatur  to  Lady  Chatterly's  Lover  a  lew 
years  ago,  a  book  which  by  today's  fast- 
changing  standards  seems  only  slightly  racier 
than  the  Bobbsey  Twins  on  the  Farm. 

Aa  Car  back  as  last  March,  the  only  Nixon 
appomtec  to  the  commission,  lawyer  Charles 
H.  Keating  Jr..  founder  of  the  Lot  Angeles- 
based  Cltlsena  for  Decent  Uteratiur.  warned 
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the  Prc&ideut  that  unlew  he  fired  12  of  the 
18  members  of  the  cominls.slon.  "your  admln- 
isiration  will  be  tarred  with  the  failure  of 
a  presidential  commission  which  you  did  not 
nppuiuL  and  over  which  you  have  absolutely 
uo  control." 

The  Pre-sidenis  press  secretary  has  .iinct- 
lakeu  palD.1  to  make  It  clear  that  the  com- 
mission was  established  by  Nixun'^  prede- 
cessor. 

By  fathire.  Keating  means  the  faUure  of 
the  cutumlssion  to  cume  up  with  the  cou- 
clusit.n  which  he.  and  perhaps  a  mojorlty 
of  Americans,  intended  It  iihotild  that  por- 
nography is  an  unmitigated  sccial  evil  and 
a  menace  that  should  be  stamped  out. 

Ttie  commission  haa.  In  fact,  reachett 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion,  as  teatllled 
tu  by  a  lentAtlve  draft  statement  that  has 
been  circulating  around  Washington  like  a 
straw  in  the  wind: 

"Tiie  exiaing  empirical  sciontillc  evidence 
ludicaLes  that  exposure  to  explicit  sexual 
material  la  not  a  cause  of  antuocial  behavior 
lu  etther  youth  or  udulu." 

Tue  draft  actually  goes  on  to  recommend 
the  repealing  of  all  laws  agalnat  pornography 
for  consenting  adults — laws  which  court  de- 
cmoua  have  weakened  to  the  vanishing  point 
but  whicli  many  people  leel  must  remain  on 
the  books. 

The  cuumUslun's  ilnding,  if  this  is  what 
it  la.  wUl  have  been  based  on  the  moat  thor- 
ough inveatlgatlou  of  pornography  ever  made 
in  th-a  country  or  any  other. 

It  Involved  interviews  with  thousands 
of  individuals  around  the  naUon.  studies 
of  sex  offenders  in  prlsoDA  and  boepltals. 
examination  of  the  characterlstlca  of  habit- 
ual buyers  of  eroUca.  studlea  of  the  relation- 
ship between  availability  of  pornography 
and  sex  crimes,  studies  of  the  effects  of 
viewing  or  reading  pornography  on  individ- 
uals, polling  the  opinions  of  all  sute  at- 
torneys general  and  local  prosecution  and 
poUce  oOlclala.  and  much  more. 

The  conclusion,  whether  one  llkea  It  or 
not.  will  be  as  solidly  grounded  on  fact  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  in  this  subject. 

And  that  conclu«l<Hi,  and  accompanying 
recomiuendatlon.  after  causing  a  brief  up- 
roar, will  likely  be  entirely  Ignored:  If  let- 
ters to  congressmen  are  any  guide.  Amerl- 
caii«  are  not  prepared  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Denmark,  which  abolished  all  resuic- 
tlons  on  pornography  tor  those  over  16. 

"There  U  no  single  subject  on  which  we 
have  conslstenUy  received  more  maU,"  says 
Rep,  Durward  Hall.  R-Mo..  to  the  seconding 
of  his  colleagues.  The  mall  is  overwhelming- 
ly anti 

9o  the  laws  will  remain — may  even  be 
beefed  up — and  the  problem  will  continue 
bJ,  too.  wUl  the  atlU-unanswered  question 
Just  what  is  it  that  the  law  should  ban? 

A  significant  revolution  In  attitudes  to- 
ward bex  has  taken  place  In  this  country, 
and  is  taking  place.  Literature  wblcb  even 
the  most  dedicated  smut-hunter  considers 
fairly  mild  today  would  have  outraged  his 
parents  Today's  mlalsklrU  would  have  led 
to  wholesale  arrests  not  too  many  years  ago 

King  Canute,  ordering  the  tide  to  go  back, 
bad  It  easy  compared  to  what  faces  the 
pornography  fighter*. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JAYNE  SPAIN 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Speaker,  a  constituent 
of  mine.  Mrs.  Jayne  Spain,   has  been 


named  to  the  beard  of  directors  of  Lit- 
ton Industrie?  on  August  26.  1970.  Mrs. 
Si;ain  is  Uie  second  woman  to  be  named 
tj  a  board  of  directors  of  American  in- 
dustrial fll'UlS. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Mrs.  Spain 
has  been  president  of  Litton  Industries' 
A Ivey -Ferguson  unit  and  has  served  as 
e.xecutive  vice  chairman  of  the  Presl- 
clcnt's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  In  1961.  Uie  VS.  Qjvern- 
ment  recognized  her  work  with  the  ban- 
dr.apped  and,  wiUi  lis  urging,  slie  began 
to  Appear  at  international  trade  exhibi- 
tions. In  1963.  Mrs.  Spain  was  appointed 
to  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped.  For  the 
pa^t  7  years,  she  has  been  a  world  emis- 
sary in  the  cause  of  training  physicall>' 
impaired  people  and  developing  them 
as  an  employment  resource.  In  her  own 
company.  Alvcy-Ferguson,  she  had  main- 
tained a  ratio  of  one  physically  handi- 
capped employee  in  every  10  on  her  pay- 
roll. 

Mrs.  Spain's  recoid  of  honors  and 
awards  includes : 

1983;  Citation  for  meritorious  service, 
from  the  President's  Committee  on  ESn- 
plo.vment  of  the  Handicapped  Merit 
Av.ard,  National  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped Week.  State  of  Ohio. 

1964;  Outstanding  Employer  of  the 
Year  Award,  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation, for  vision,  leadership  accom- 
plishment. 

196S;  Selected  as  the  only  woman 
member.  Department  of  Commerce 
Trade  and  Investment  Mission  to  India. 
Citation  fur  leadership  and  meritorious 
service,  Purdue  University. 

1966:  People  to  People  Award.  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  selection  to  be  its  Vice 
Chairman. 

Citation  for  service  and  leadership  iii 
the  field  of  the  blind  by  Savez  Slijepih 
Hrvatske  Kepublicki  Obdor  Yugoslavia. 
Leasue  o(  the  Blind. 

Citation  for  service  and  leadership  in 
the  field  of  Uie  blind  by  Polskiego  Zwla- 
sku  NIewidomch.  Poland.  Polish  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind. 

Micell  Medal,  top  award,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

1967;  Golden  Plate  Award  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Achievement.  Dal- 
las. Tex. 

Top  Hat  Award.  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  as  one  of 
the  seven  women  that  year  making  out- 
standing contributions  in  business  and 
industo'. 

Elected  to  membership.  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
sheltered  workshops  and  vocational 
training  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Invited  at  a  mission  of  cne  to 
Yugoslavia,  to  outline  a  training  and  em- 
ployment program  for  the  retarded  In 
Yugoslavian  Industry. 

1966:  InviUd  by  Great  Britain's  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Lady  Hoare  to  assist  in 
their  national  planning  for  aid  of  thalid- 
imide  children. 

1969:    Selected   as    the    only    woman 
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member.  Department  of  Commerce  busl- 
nes.';  semmar  to  Iran  and  Turkey. 

Awarded  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Edgeclifl  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for 
her  humaniwrian  work  with  all  peoples. 

1970;  Awarded  degree  of  doctor  of 
public  service  by  George  Washington 
University.  Washington.  DC. 

Made  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Edgecllff  College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Made  executive  vice  chairman.  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Emploj-ment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

Mrs.  Spain  Is  an  alunmus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  and  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  She  is  married 
to  Cincinnati  Lawyer  John  A.  Spain,  of 
Undhorst  and  Dreldame.  They  have  two 
5o:k,  Jeff,  17.  and  Kim,  14. 


BLACK   PANTHERS    AND 
KITTENS 


BLIND 
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Israeli  Def eiise  Forces  i  IDF ) .  I  found  that  the 
most  powerful  single  deterrent  to  low-level 
Arab  violence  Is  the  fact  that  most  Israels 
are  armed  and  know  how  to  use  the  guns 
thev  carry.  Where. er  there  Is  real  danger, 
they  go  about  their  dally  lives  ready  to  fight. 

All  young  Israelis  of  both  sexes  who  can 
qualify  ser^-e  for  three  yean  In  the  IDF  and 
are  then  In  reserve  units.  The  latter  are  nor- 
mally called  on  for  40  days  active  duty  each 
year,  and  some  reser^'e  officers  and  sergeants 
serve  an  additional  month  Israelis  who  fall 
to  meet  the  relatively  low  IDF  physical  and 
mental  qualifications  often  leave  Israel  or 
even  commit  suicide.  But  most  males  be- 
tween 18  and  55  are  in  the  IDF  In  some  ca- 
pacltv.  Those  who  have  not  served  In  the 
IDF— middle-aged  immigrants,  for  example — 
are  issued  arms  and  taught  to  shoot  If  they 
live  In  exposed  places. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Tel  Aviv  and 
Jerusalem  businessmen  and  shopkeepers  go 
about  their  daily  tasks  with  Usls  slung  from 
their  shoulders. 

Though  thev  are  heavUy  outnumbered  by 
hostile  Arabs,  the  Israelis  are  likely  to  stu^ve 
because  a  nation  In  arms  is  hard  to  destroy. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Rifleman  is  a  courageoas  publication 
wiiich  speaks  out  for  law-abiding  sports- 
men. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  set 
the  record  straight  when  this  was  badly 
needed.  In  the  September  Issue  of  the 
Riflemm.  the  record  is  set  straight  on 
the  efforts  of  some  to  identify  the  Black 
Panthers  and  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion as  having  common  interests.  They 
do  not.  They  should  not  even  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath.  The  Black 
Panther  organization  Is  shot  through 
with  treason. 

I  submit  for  publication  in  the  Ricorb 
an  editorial  on  the  subject: 

A  Nation  or  Armed  CmrEKa 

(By  Jac  Welleri 

Imagine    a    school    picnic    wii-h    teachers 

cirrj-ing    submachine    guns    and    the    boys 

clutching  Mauser  rifles  as  they  munch  their 

lunches. 

I  saw  Just  such  a  picnic  on  a  recent  tour 
of  Israel,  where  terrorism  by  Arab  guerrilla* 
has  made  the  Israella  truly  a  nation  of  armed 
citizens. 

A  JewUb  bu3  driver  who  works  in  Gaza 
tjld  ma  that  as  he  stopped  his  bus  one  day 
to  let  ofl  a  passenger,  a  dozen  Arabs  drew 
guns  from  under  their  robes  and  blazed  away 
at  the  bus.  He  fired  back,  killing  one  terrorist. 
The  rest  fled. 

In  the  Oolau  Heights,  territory  taken  from 
Syria  In  the  1967  Six-Day  War.  an  Israeli 
couple  and  their  five  chUdren  were  sight- 
seeing by  car.  Suddenly  a  score  of  Arab  ter- 
rorlsu  opened  fire  from  25  yds.  The  father 
grabbed  his  Uzl  submachine  gun.  firing  as  he 
scrambled  frt-m  the  car.  His  wife  was  killed 
and  one  child  wounded,  but  his  quick  action 
routed  the  euerrlllaa  and  prevented  prob- 
able annlhUatlon  of  bis  entire  family. 

To  survive  In  the  face  of  constant  Arab 
attacks,  the  Israelis  use  more  firearms  dally 
In  proportion  to  population  than  any  other 
nation  ever  has.  I  travelled  about  Israel  from 
the  Sueat  Canal  to  the  Oolan  Heights,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  below  the  Dead  Bea. 
both    with    and    without    escort    from    the 


BLACK    PANTMERi    *N0    BUND    KITTENS 

On  several  recent  nationwide  broadcastit. 
persons  Identified  as  spokesmen  for  the  Black 
Panthers  hate  cited  the  Seoond  Amendment 
in  support  of  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

Becau&e  of  this,  certain  shallow -minded 
anilgun  politicians  have  seiaed  the  seeming 
opportunity  to  bracket  the  Black  Panthers 
and  the  Natiuual  Rifle  Association  as  If  they 
were  similar  orgonlzatlons. 

There  are  some  definite  diflerencea  between 
t  he  NRA  and  the  Black  Panthers  that  deserve 
to  be  pointed  out. 

On  the  basis  uf  performance,  the  Black 
Panthers  are  an  activist  political  organlza- 
iion  with  u  strong  partisan  slant. 

The  NRA   is  non-politlcal  and  non-partl- 

The  Black  Panthers  are.  as  their  name 
cjuu.iies.  primarily  racist. 

The  NRA  makes  no  rnce  distinction  and 
Its  membership  Is  open  to  all  repuUble 
Americans  who  pay  allegiance  to  our  country. 
The  Black  Panthers,  or  persons  Identified 
with  the  organleatlon.  have  published  pam- 
phlets on  how  to  make  bombs,  how  to  assault 
police,  how  to  wreak  terrorism. 

The  NRA  has  refrained.  In  this  msgazine 
aud  generally,  from  disseminating  any  in- 
faruiation  which  could  be  used  in  making 
bombs  or  other  Illegal  devices  for  violence. 
The  Black  Panther  organisation  consists 
primarily  of  mlUUnts. 

The  NRA  consists  principally  of  sports- 
men. 

At  least  some  of  the  Black  Panthers  ap- 
pear willmg  to  use  violence  to  revolutionise 
America  for  their  own  ends. 

The  NRA  seeks  to  preserve  America  by 
peaceful  means  for  the  sake  of  all  good 
Americans. 

There  Is  yet  another  way  to  tell  the  NBA 
apart  from  the  Black  Panthers.  As  long  ago 
as  Aug.  15.  1964.  the  NBA  went  on  record 
publlclv  as  saying  that  It  "does  not  approve 
or  support  any  group  which  advocates  or 
condones  activities  of  violence"  nor  "any 
group  that  by  force,  violence  or  subversion 
seelts  to  overthrow  the  Oovemmeni  and 
take  the  law  Into  its  own  hands."  (Thi 
American  Rifleman.  Oct.,  ISM.  pp.  73-73.) 
We  know  of  no  such  declaration  from  the 
Black  Panthers. 
And  so  we  say : 

Anvone  whose  Judgment  Is  so  feeble  that 
he  cannot  distinguish  between  the  NBA  and 
the  Black  Panthers  does  not  deserve  to  bold 
public  oQlce. 

To  place  confidence  in  any  such  person  is 
contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  for  he  has 
no  more  vision  than  a  blind  kitten. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ 
JAMES  J    HOWARD 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Niw  jDurr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents o(  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  have  responded 
overwhelmingly  to  my  most  recent  Con- 
gressional Questionnaire  and  I  strongly 
suppoit  their  message.  The  people  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  In  the 
House  want  to  cut  do«'n  on  unnecessary 
Federal  spending  and.  at  the  same  time, 
they  correctly  want  to  spend  that  money 
on  cleaning  up  our  environment.  Im- 
proving our  commuter  mess  through  a 
realistic  program  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  Improving  our  quality  of  life. 
After  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
Congressional  Questionnaire  In  great 
depth,  I  am  confident  that  the  residents 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  sup- 
port the  actions  by  the  Congress  which 
m  flscal  1970  cut  the  President's  budget 
requests  by  $6.4  billion. 

A  great  concern  of  the  residents  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  al- 
most 19,000  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned, which  Is  an  extremely  high  rate. 
Each  question  listed  separate  "Hlf"  and 
"Hei"s"  spaces  resulting  In  more  than 
29,000  individual  responses. 

The  first  question  listed  asked  my 
constituents  where  they  would  cut  the 
budget  if  they  had  the  responsibility.  I 
listed  12  separate  areas,  and  despite  the 
wide  choice  given,  a  total  of  15,9!I9  of 
the  some  29.000  persons  responding  list- 
ed the  Department  of  Defense  budget  as 
the  place  to  cut  unnecessary  spending. 
This  was  followed  by  13,366  persoiu  who 
also  wanted  the  space  budget  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  the  Con- 
gressional Questionnaire  follow: 
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VtmtAM 

mid)  al  Uw  tMmrmi  do  yci  coiudw  l«  bt  Uii 

BMKt  prtttobia  cowrM  m  Vittnam  <t  Uit 

tirvMnt  time? 
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FORCIGN  COMMITMENTS 
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CONSUMOtS 
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cent  of  tlie  students  who  responded  to 
my  questionnaire  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  Cambodia  while  89.6 
percent  of  the  adults  expressed  agree- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  aii-  and  water  pollution 
control  programs  92.7  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents and  93.6  percent  of  the  adults  ap- 
proved of  Uie  Presidents  proposals  to 
clean  up  the  environment. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  my  constitu- 
ents' cooperation  in  responding  to  the 
Questionnaire.  I  believe  this  is  a  very  ef- 
fective way  to  gather  the  views  of  the 
people  I  represent  in  the  Congress,  and 
Itnowlng  their  views  helps  me  to  do  a 
better  Job. 

Following  are  the  results  In  percent- 
ages of  both  student  and  adult  responses 
to  the  12-guestlon  poll : 
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CONGRESSMAN  DUNCAN  SUMMA- 
RIZBB  LEGISLATIVE  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  my  1970  legislative  questionnaire 
proved  to  be  quite  Interesting.  Basically, 
I  believe  they  showed  that  youna  people 
in  my  district  are  in  general  agreement 
with  tlie  adults.  For  example.  80J>  per- 
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SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  MOTHERS 
SEEK  ANSWERS  FROM  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT AGNEW 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAt.xroiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  ap- 
parent that  on  his  recent  visit  to  South- 
east Asia.  Vice  Pre&ldent  Agmiw  talked 
only  to  certain  friends  of  U.S.  policy  and 
not  always  to  the  people  of  the  countries 
he  visited. 
Among  those  unable  to  speak  to  their 


distinguished  visitor  were  tbe  mothers 
of  young  political  prisoners  who  were  the 
victims  of  an  oppressive  government 
identified  with  the  United  Sutes. 

In  order  that  their  voices  may  be 
heard,  1  have  been  requested  to  release 
their  letter  so  that  world  opinion  may 
better  judge  what  is  happening.  Perhaps 
this  is  expecting  too  much  from  our 
feeble  efforts. 

Personally.  I  can  at  least  express  the 
hope  we  here  in  America  who  have  dear 
ones  held  in  oppression  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  appreciate  the  feelings 
that  these  mothers  must  have  for  their 
loved  ones.  Perhaps  in  this  common  un- 
derstanding most  of  us  can  act  to  end 
the  tragedy  now  occurring  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

A  letter  from  Don  Luce  accompanying 
the  letter  from  South  Vietnam  mothers 
to  Vice  President  Acniw  follows: 

San  Fkahcxbco,  Galxt., 
Auffutt  50.  1970. 
DcAs  Pexknds:  Attached  U  k  letter  written 
by  Vieuuunese  women  whose  children  we  In 
Jail.  X  bave  met  and  taUcMl  vllh  these 
woman.  They  are  mcatly  very  poor,  supple- 
menting their  family's  meager  Income  by 
selling  things  at  the  marketplace  or  working 
as  laborers.  They  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  their  children  ilnce  they  were 
arrested. 

"Please  help  me  to  find  out  If  my  chUd  is 
alive  or  dead."  one  old  woman  aaked  m«,  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks.  "I  must  know 
what  happened  to  him  before  I  die." 

Eighty  women,  all  who  have  children.  In 
jail  as  poUtlcai  prLsoners,  met  from  0  pjn.  to 
9  p-jn.  on  Augtist  37  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
get  decent  treatment  for  their  children.  With 
them  was  Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  an  intema- 
tloxuUly  known  lawyer  with  a  PhD  from  Co- 
lumbia who  has  herself  spent  over  two  years 
In  Jail  for  speaking  out  for  peace.  The  wom- 
en decided  to  t&ke  advantage  of  Vice  Preal- 
dent  Bplro  Agoew's  visit  to  write  him  a  let- 
ter asking  for  basic  prison  reforms.  "The 
United  States  must  share  the  reeponslblUty 
lor  the  torture  and  Injustice  within  the  Vlet- 
nam*"  prison  system,"  the  women  said. 
After  all,  their  children  had  been  arrcAted  by 
pc^lcemen  paid  by  the  U.S.  (the  U.S.  spends 
more  than  twice  as  much  on  "Public  Safaty" 
as  on  Education  In  lt«  economic  aid  program 
to  Vietnam),  the  tear  gas  and  other  tools  of 
represaion  are  "made  in  USA."  the  U.B.-fi- 
nanced  Phoenix  Operation  and  U.S.  military 
operatlona  are  responsible  for  the  arrest  of 
many  of  those  Imprisoned.  When  the  women 
have  talked  with  the  few  who  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  prisons,  they  are  told  of  the 
American  advisors  in  the  prisons.  They 
wrote  Vice  President  Agnew:  "The  role  of  the 
American  advisors  should  be  to  improve  the 
prisoners'  conditions,  not  merely  to  watch 
the  tortures  done  to  our  chUdren  who  suf- 
fer from  hunger,  thirst,  disease  and  survive 
In  agony  In  jail." 

But  they  could  not  meet  Vice  President 
Agnew^-or  even  get  their  letter  to  him  be- 
fore be  left  Vietnam.  When  they  went  to  the 
Uii.  Embassy  at  8:00  ajn.  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, the  American  tIPs  would  not  let  them 
Into  the  embaaay.  No  one  could  enter  the 
embassy  because  of  Agnew's  trip.  The  MPs 
would  not  telephone  anyone  Inside  the  em- 
DAiBsy  to  come  out  and  meet  the  women.  Nor 
would  t2iey  accept  the  letter  and  take  It  in- 
side for  the  women.  "No  Is  No."  one  of  the 
MPs  told  Mrs.  Thanh. 

"Whenever  the  VS.  officials  come  to  Viet- 
nam, they  talk  only  to  the  government  of- 
Dclala  and  not  to  the  people,"  said  Mr*. 
Thanh.  "If  the  U.S.  wants  to  understand  the 
aspirations  of  the  VlatnamsM  It  must  talk 
to  the  peojUe." 
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At  three  p.m.  an  oncer  at  the  TT-S,  Em- 
bassy received  the  attached  letter  from  the 
women  whoee  children  are  in  Jail.  But  the 
Vice  President  had  left  four  hours  earlier. 
When  I  met  the  women  at  7  p-m.  that  night 
after  they  had  learned  that  their  letter  did 
not  reach  Vloe  President  Agnew  before  he 
left,  they  were  ead  and  angered.  They  do 
not  believe  Agnew  wUl  ever  read  the  letter. 

They  had  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
waa  happening  to  their  chlldreo,  but  failed 
I  promised  them  that  I  would  let  my  frleods 
m  the  U.S.  and  Europe  know  about  their 
letter.  Now  I  aak  you  to  let  as  many  people 
as  you  can  know  about  the  day  the  mothers 
whoee  children  are  imprisoned  could  not 
meet  the  Vloe  Prealdeiit. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Lt7cx. 

CoMMrrrxB  ow  VfouMxt  Action 

roa  TKK  RiOBT  TO  Lm. 
Mr.  Srato  AoHSW, 

Vice  PreMdmt  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Ameriea.  c/o  the  a.S.  Kmhasty.  Saigon. 
DE*a  Mr.  Vict  PassmawT:  We  know  thai 
your  visit  to  Vietnam  is  connected  with  the 
making  of  important  decisions.  We  also  know 
that  you  are  a  father,  the  bead  of  a  family. 
As  a  father,  you  have  deep  love  towards  your 
children  and  you  have  experienced  moments 
uf  anxiety  when  your  children  are  in  danger. 
A&  a  leader  of  your  country,  you  have  many 
concerns  on  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment action.  It  la  with  this  knowledge  that 
we  are  taking  the  liberty  to  wrlt«  to  you 
This  letter. 

We  are  the  Mothers  of  the  political  pnsoncn 
detained  In  the  various  prisons  of  South  Viet- 
nam. None  of  our  chlldreu  is  convicted  of 
crime  or  robbery.  All  of  them  are  being  Im- 
prisoned because  they  have  dared  spoken  of 
Peace  and  Independence,  a  most  profound 
desire  of  all  the  Vietnamese  People  after  years 
and  years  of  war.  Our  children  were  arreate.l 
and  barbarously  tortured.  They  have  .ieen 
denied  food  and  drink,  even  medicine  *hen 
they  are  sick.  The  limited  amount  of  medicine 
provided  to  the  prisoners  by  the  American 
aid  have  been  continously  smuggled  or  stolen 
by  the  prisons'  authorities.  We  only  learn 
about  the  terrible  living  conditions  of  our 
children  through  statemente  by  recently  re- 
leased prisoners  and  report  made  by  the  US 
Representatives  Anderson  and  Hawkins  alter 
their  InvesUgatlon  of  Con  Son  Tiger  Cages 
and  the  living  condiUous  of  the  prisoners. 

However,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  still 
have  not  been  allowed  to  visit  or  keep  in 
touch  with  our  children  despite  renewed  re- 
quests. We  have  no  means  to  send  food  to 
tbem  at  all.  Only  one  exception  has  been 
given  to  those  mothers  who  were  allowed  to 
visit  their  children  once  on  August  aSth. 
1970  at  the  Chi  Hoa  prison.  We  have  witnessed 
our  children's  health  situation.  After  con- 
tlnouB  beatings,  their  bodies  were  swollen; 
when  they  were  allowed  to  see  us,  they  oould 
uot  even  walk  and  had  to  be  helped  by  two 
guards.  Such  is  the  actual  result  of  our  gov- 
vernment  system  of  repression 

Most  of  our  chUdrcn  were  tried  by  the  Mili- 
tary Field  Court,  a  Court  which  waa  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet, 
our  children  have  not  been  released.  Some  of 
them  have  never  been  tried  at  all. 

As  a  father,  as  a  leader,  you  are  coming 
to  Vietnam  to  imderstand  our  people's  aspi- 
rations for  Peace  and  Justice.  We,  the  Viet- 
namese Mothers,  want  to  speak  out  the 
terrlhle  sufferings  of  thousands  of  mothers 
who  have  their  children  being  tortured  and 
lU-treated  in  jail.  We  wish  to  directly  mfonn 
yon  about  the  crimes  committed  under  the 
priaon  system  of  South  Vietnam.  We  hope 
to  have  priiHlege  o/  meeting  you  uthile  you 
are  here. 

Tou  would  have  to  agree  that  the  V£, 
Government  somehow  has  to  be  held  Jointly 
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responsible  for  the  prison  system  in  South 
Vietnam,  since: 

The  police  forces  which  arrest  nnd  repress 
our  children  are  being  paid  by  the  Americans. 

The  equipment  used  by  the  Police  to 
repress,  twture  and  ]aU  cmr  chUdren  an 
part  of  the  U.S  aid.  The  tear  gas.  the  rockets 
used  to  repress  them  are  "made  in  UJa-A," 
We  actually  witnessed  the  terrible  repression 
being  carried  out  right  In  front  of  the  UJ3. 
F.mbassy  when  we  and  our  foreign  friends 
demonstrated  against  the  priaon  system  on 
July  11th.  1970. 

The  Phoenix  operation,  the  restUt  of  which 
a  great  number  of  'suapected"*  Vietnamese 
people  have  been  arbitrarily  arreated  and 
imprisoned  directly  by  American  authorities 
in  Saigon. 

In  the  mUiur?'  operations.  US  and  Allied 
Forces  have  arrested  and  tortured  many  tn- 
ooeent  Vietnamese  farmers  at  the  Intelligence 
Agencies  or  turned  them  to  the  South  Vlet- 
luunese  gov«-imieDt  for  further  detention 
without  any  "due  prooeas  of  law". 

Our  ChUdren  witness  the  presence  of 
.\merlcan  Advisors  at  the  prisons.  Tliey  know 
that  more  aid  Is  being  given  to  build  more 
and  bigger  prisons. 

Before  such  evidence  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  and  Just  say  that  the  U.S.  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  prison  system  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  roll  of  the  American  advisors 
should  be  to  improve  the  prisoners  condi- 
tions, not  merely  watch  the  tortures  done 
to  our  children  who  suffer  from  hunger, 
thirst,  disease,  and  survive  in  agony  In  JaU. 

We  wish  to  meet  you  and  let  you  know 
more  specifically  about  our  concern.  May 
we  iisk  you  to  convey  to  President  Nixon,  the 
American  Government  and  the  U.S  Congress 
our  requests  that  urgent  improvement  on 
the  prison  system  can  be  done.  Our  requests 
are  primarily  the  foUowlng: 

I.  No  clttsen  shall  be  arrested  without  law- 
ful ground. 

3.  All  prlaoners  should  be  provided  with 
proper  food  and  drink,  and  should  be  given 
appropriate  care  when  they  are  sick. 

3.  The  prisoners  relatives  shoxild  be  allowed 
to  ootTeepond.  vialt  and  send  extra  supply 
to  the  prlaoners. 

4.  The  prisoners  should  be  allowed  bo  write 
to  their  famUles. 

6.  Relatives  of  prisoners  should  be  im- 
mediately reported  when  the  prisoners  are 
arrested. 

6.  CorrupUon  practice  m  prison  ahonld  be 
Immediately  abolished  so  tiMt  our  children's 
food  rations  are  not  taken  away. 

7.  The  present  poUcy  of  using  uou-poUtlcal 
prisoners  (criminals,  thieves  .  .  .)  to  watch 
political  prisoners  should  tie  immedlatriy 
abolished. 

8.  Our  ChUdren  should  be  allowed  to  do 
some  reading  In  Jail  for  their  own  culture. 

0.  The  prisoners  whose  iall  terms  have  ex- 
pired must  be  Immediately  released. 

10.  Those  prisoners  who  have  not  been 
tried  ahould  l>e  released  or  put  on  further 
trial  by  a  consututlonal.  clvU  court. 

II.  Those  prisoners  who  were  tried  by  the 
MUltary  Field  Courts  should  be  released  or 
retried  by  a  civil  court  if  they  are  supposed 
to  be  guUty. 

13.  The  old.  sick  and  under-age  prlsonere 
ahould  be  released. 

13.  There  should  be  a  change  In  the  JaU 
staff  system. 

14.  Tiger  cages.  Cattle  cages,  mystarlouB 
caves,  separate  cells,  discipline  cells  and 
rooms  used  for  Inhumane  tortures  should  be 
abolished,  not  only  at  Con  Son  but  also  In 
aU  the  prisons  throughout  South  Vietnam. 

16.  The  "Coolies  of  the  Battle-fields"  sys- 
tem used  r<»'  military  prisoners  and  "re- 
leased" polttioal  prlaoners  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

16.  When  a  prisoner  dies,  his  body  ahoold 
be  returned  to  bis  family  for  proper  burial. 
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We  aliH>  ask  you  to  urge  the  American 
authorities  to  immediately  end  thalr  acta 
of  cruelty  toward  political  prisoners  and  in- 
struct them  about  our  above  raentloned  re- 
quests. 

In  short,  we  want  our  chUdren  to  have 
enough  food,  drink  and  medicine;  their  phy- 
r,ical  as  well  as  moral  life  to  be  decently  dealt 
with.  They  are  not  criminals  but  young 
courageous  people  who  dared  to  stand  i^i 
und  voice  for  Pesce.  Peace  Is  the  deep- 
est aspiration  of  all  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Therefore,  our  chUdren  who  are 
struggling  for  the  cause  of  Peace  and 
have  been  arrested  and  barbarously  tortured 
should  be  considered  as  Teaoe  Heroes.* 

Hoping  that  thanks  to  your  responsible 
^r\t\  etScient  intervention,  our  chUdren  will 
soon  be  removed  from  the  present  inhuman 
prison  system  of  South  Vietnam,  may  we 
convey  to  your  famUy  our  best  wishes  Ol 
luck  and  happiness. 

RespectfuUy  yours. 

RepreseataUves  of  the  Mothers  whose  chU- 
dren are  being  detained  in  the  various  pris- 
ons throughout  South  Vietnam,  In  the  Tiger 
Cages,  in  the  DlsclpUnary  Cells  .  .  .  without 
tzlal  or  tried  by  unconstitutional  Courts,  or 
have  served  their  JaU-tetm  or  have  been  ar- 
rested during  nuutwy  c^MraUons  (US,  VJI. 
Allied). 
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NbsBe. 
Blah  DHSfii. 
Bwh  Dtsh. 
Saigoa. 

BwoHm. 
Bin  Me  Thuot. 
rin  Xuan. 
Gm  Dtnti. 
Dj  Nanc. 
Hut. 

TsvNisfc. 
Chi  Hoa 
DIM  Boil 
VlabUni. 
CteLoB. 


Ctolsa. 

Salioa. 


fioU:  All  In  Cos  Sos  Prissn. 

Mrs.  Noo  Ba  Ta&NR. 
Chairman  of  the  PreetdentiaX  Commtttea. 


THE  PROBi£M  OF  ADEQUATE 

NUTRITION 


HON.  JEFFERT  COHELAN 

or  cALcroRffiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Thursdav,  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem or  adequate  nutrition  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  (or 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriation;; 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee.  I  have 
been  intimately  Involved  with  United 
States  and  multilateral  programs  that  as- 
sist other  nations  in  food  production  and 
distribution.  In  my  service  on  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  beea  interested  in  new 
methods  and  approaches  to  lessen  the 
food  gap. 


cxvi- 
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At  the  recent  Second  World  Pood  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague,  Mr.  Russell  Baum. 
\1ce  pi  esldenl  of  Koremost  Food  Co..  pre- 
sented a  provocaUve  paper  on  tliU  prob- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

c.  Would  dwtgn.  englueer,  plftu  Kod  pro- 
cure, ship  and  install  procesting  wid  other 
equipment  w  accommodat*  flnlslied  product 
tecluwtogy. 

d.  Would    plan,    oi^riiee.    wid    supervise 
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lem.  This  paper  ouUined  a  multUaceted     construcuou  of  site  and  buiiuingi 


approach  U)  solving  the  lood  problem. 
I    cooimend    this    paper    to   my   col- 

Tauc  Oxvbm  at  Rcsawa.  H.  Baum 

I  am  Mr.  Baum,  USA.  Private-  Industry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

We  have  heard  time  and  time  again  the  de- 
veloping countries'  justifiable  statements 
that  their  agrlcultxire  and  industry  must  he 
built  without  undue  exhausUon  of  their 
capital  or  ao  crploiutilon  ol  their  resource*. 
We  also  realize  that  the  necessities  of  food 
and  shelter  must  be  suppUed  at  a  minimum 
coal.  These  conditions  are  not  suited  to  pri- 
v»w  commercial  Investment  but,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  another  way  in  which  private 
bualness  can,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  hoet 
goTernment.  develop  and  harness  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  to  Improve  lU  stand- 
ards and  maintain  It*  sovereignty  ovar  these 
resources. 

Private  bualneas  can  participate  with  lt» 
management  know-how  and  technical  altUU; 
these  can  be  offered  without  need  of  ven- 
ture capital  investment. 

I  suggest  thjg  Commission  consider  the 
following  as  a  program  to  harness  all  avail- 
able resources; 

1.  The  host  country  government  accept  tne 
desirability  and  necessity  of  an  a^bualneas 
project  and  the  investment  responsibility 
for  such  a  project,  their  sources  for  fund*  to 
be  determined  by  them  with  assistance  as 
necessary  by  ome  or  more  public  sector  agen- 
cies,  louadatloni.  or  multilateral  organlxa- 

Uons. 

3.  The  assignment  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  economic  and  efficient  determlnaUon 
and  design  of  the  project  faculties  as  weU 
OS  the  manufacture,  distribution,  manage- 
ment, and  marketing  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct would  be  through  contract  with  an  agri- 
business company  In  cooperation  with  prl- 
v*t«  local  enterprise. 

ThU  could  result  to  the  following: 

1  The  host  country  government.  In  ac- 
cepting the  reBponalbillty  for  the  project  and 
the  requUlte  funds,  would  furnish  land  im- 
provemenU  thereto  and  access  to  the  manu- 
facturing site  as  well  as  buildings  to  house 
proceaalng  and  storage  faculties  plus  ail 
available  utUltles.  The  countyy  would  fur- 
ther accept  the  responslblUty  for  the  orga- 
nization of  the  agrlcultxirai  community, 
product  subsidy  support,  and  regulations  as 
necessary  to  promote  development  ot  baste 
indigenous  raw  materials. 

a.  As  previously  determined,  the  public 
sector  agencies  or  multUateral  organiza- 
tions'— 

a.  Would  provide  funds  foe  surveys  and 
project  feaalhtllty  studies. 

*i.  Would  provide  surplus  raw  materials 
ttnd/or  funds  for  such  during  the  ©arty  proj- 
ect years  to  supplement  local  supplies  until 
production   from   local  sources  la  adequate. 

c.  Would  loon  or  assist  In  finding  funds  for 
processing  equipment  and  agricultural  im- 
plements neceaeary. 

d.  Would  provide  or  assist  in  obtaining 
loons  for  distribution  equipment  and  for 
working  capita!  requirements  on  a  long-term. 
low-toterest  basis. 

e.  Would  assist  local  agriculture  In  de\  el- 
oping an  adequata  supply  of  raw  materials 
ueeded  through  the  loan  of  funds  and 
thro'igh  providing  technical  expertise. 

3.  Private  industry — 

a.  Would  conduct  the  surveys  to  determine 
the  appropriate  food  producU  to  be  processed 
and  dlsUlbuted 

b.  Would  develop  finished  product  formu- 
lae and  processing  technology  in  accordance 
with  survey  ^leclflcatlona. 


Would  provide  engineering,  lecUiilcal. 
and  plant  operating  personnel  to  start  up  and 
to  train  local  ataJJ  and  manage  and  operate 
the  plant  on  a  fee  basis. 

f.  Would  plhii  and  organic  u  ^y.'item  of 
distribution  with  local  disiribuiora  aud 
to  train  local  staff  and  mauage  and  operate 
unlshed  product  distribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ihi&  cuucepi  is  intended  to 
cover  lusiauces  in  the  developing  countries 
tn  wlilch  private  enterprise  cannot  Jtutlfy 
investment  on  the  biisis  of  a  return  on  it* 
Investment,  either  for  the  short  or  medium 
term. 

This  concept  Is  compatible  with  free  enter- 
prise since  private  companies  will  provide  the 
know-bow  lu  tectmicai,  management,  and 
distribuUon  services  so  that  the  projects  are 
succesafully  conceived,  installed,  and  oper- 
ated, and  will  be  compensated  for  such 
services  on  a  lee  basis. 

Plnally.  provision  can  readily  be  made  lor 
ihs  eventual  equity  partlctpauun  by  private 
enterprise  and  the  local  public  by  otTerlng 
the  equity  to  private  lnve«tor3  at  any  point 
tn  time  when  the  project  is  In  eflecilve  oper- 
ation and  when  Its  economics  warrant  such 
investment  by  private  capital. 


DEFENSE  DESERVES  HIGH 
PRIORITY  RATING 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Raooso.  I  wlah  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram  for  September  7.  1970  entitled 
■Defense  Deserves  High  Priority  Rating." 
I  commend  its  reading  to  all  who  want 
and  desire  peace : 

OCTKHSS  DEaSaVES  UlOB  PaiOBITT   RATUtC 

To  a  large  extent  the  argumenU  over 
spending  by  the  federal  government  are  dis- 
putes over  priorities.  Some  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  sought  more 
costly  programs  for  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  development,  education 
and  welfare  have  defended  their  positions  by 
saytog  they  sought  no  Increase  to  budgeted 
spending  totals  but  hoped  to  reduce  the 
spending  for  defense  and  space  programs. 

Ttiere  would  be  much  more  agreement  on 
the  overall  aim  of  economic  soundness  ir 
there  could  be  more  on  the  questions  ol 
where  to  spend  money  and  where  to  try  to 
save  money.  Some  unrealistic  arguments  are 
heard  when  the  question  of  defense  spending 
vs.  flnanctog  of  domestic  programs  comes  up- 
Tbe  idea  Uiat  war  is  bad  and  peace  and 
prosperity  are  good,  an  Idea  that  Is  so  obvi- 
ously correct  that  there  is  no  argument 
against  It.  Is  used  with  some  strange  twists 
to  make  potots  to  cases  where  It  has  no 
proper  application. 

There  is  no  valid  application,  for  example, 
m  ustog  this  to  make  dangerous  restrictions 
in  the  nation's  defense  capability.  The  de- 
fenses of  America  are  malntstoed  not  to  make 
war  but  to  preserve  peace.  When  we  are 
imable  to  make  aggreoelon  too  costly  for  a 
conquest- mtoded  opponent  to  undertake,  we 
win  become  victims  of  conquest. 

The  xnatotenance  of  peace  at  home  and 
the  making  of  better  lives   for  our   people 


win  not  be  aided  by  neglect  of  our  defenses. 
The  maintenance  ul  an  adequate  defense  is 
a  UMesfiiiy  if  any  domestic  programs  are  to 
have  any  value.  Without  a  ootmtry  tliay 
would  be  worthless. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  arguments  about 
the  couutr>s  loreigu  policies.  There  can  be 
genuine  disagreement  about  whether  they  do 
ur  do  not  coutribuu  to  the  most  peaceful 
prottpecu  for  the  future.  There  can  be  argu- 
ments about  the  efficiency  of  defense  pro- 
grams. There  la  no  good  argumeut  to  be  wMle 
that  it  la  safe  to  neglect  the  nation's  defense. 

A  report  by  the  British  InsUtute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  notes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  is  approaching  parity  with  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  arms.  For  a  long  time  our 
BUiierlority  has  caused  Moscow  to  be  cautious 
enough  to  svold  a  real  confrontation.  Our 
superiority  has  meant  safety  for  otuvelves 
itnd  for  Western  Europe. 

We  have  seen  in  places  like  Csechoslovaklu 
and  Hungary  what  little  respect  Mmcow  has 
for  countrlea  unable  to  protect  themselves. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  Soviets 
have  built  up  the  Arab  defenses  so  that  t2iey 
have  great  superiority  In  quantity.  If  ntJt  In 
quality,  over  the  Israelis.  Cuba.  It  finds,  tias 
more  combat  aircraft  than  any  other  Latin 
American  country  and  more  men  tmder  arms 
than  all  except  Brasll  and  Argentina. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  recently  become  a 
world  naval  power,  now  equipped  with  new 
and  modem  vessels.  Our  naval  power  Is  not 
being  maintained  in  comparlaon. 

The  Idea  that  war  Is  bad  is  not  a  valid 
argument  against  being  prepared  for  it. 
Proper  preparation  is  tlie  best  way  to  avoid 
the  necfrSKlty  of  defending  ourselves.  It  \n 
not  a  valid  argument  to  put  defense  In  a 
low  position  on  the  nation's  priority  list. 


RENT  SUBSIDIES  DISCOURAGES 
WORKING  NEIGHBORS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  J970 
Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
read  you  a  letter  I  received  from  a  fine 
young  mother  down  in  Grand  Prairie. 
Tex.  There  is  no  way  to  explain  why 
people  who  work  pay  $1,200  down  on 
their  mortgage  while  the  welfare  family 
pays  only  $200  down  on  their  house.  The 
welfare  neighbor  with  the  bigger  home 
ha.s  an  $88  monthly  payment  whereas 
the  young  couple  who  both  work  have 
to  pay  $166  monthly  payment.  Can  you 
understand  the  lopic  of  tlUs  system.  Are 
we  discouraging  the  hard-working,  am- 
bitious, middle-class  folks  who  are  the 
base  of  our  countn-': 

The  people  In  this  neighborhood  and  my- 
self would  like  you  to  explato  somettitog 
to  us. 

We  are  ail  young  couples  with  children 
who  own  a  home  In  a  new  housing  develop- 
ment. My  husband  and  I  have  workad  for 
four  years  to  save  the  money  for  the  down 
payment  on  this  house,  •1200.  Our  payments 
are  tiea  a  month  at  ft^/^li,  interest.  We  like 
the  other  couples  In  thl.^  neighborhood  arc 
almost  storvtoff  just  to  make  our  house  pay- 
ment- We  were  informed  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  that  the  rest  of  the  homes  to  our  neigh- 
borhood are  going  to  be  on  the  new  govern- 
ment loan  235.  $200  and  you  move  In  with 
»88  house  payments.  Their  home  Is  larger 
and  mora  mcpenslve  tZian  ours!  Like  the 
other  couples  in  this  area  we  saved  for  years 
to  buy  this  hotne  and  stay  out  of  stums  and 
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low  class  areas  beciuse  of  our  chUdr«n.  The 
goverzunent  then  gives  the  IWelfnre)  a  free 
ride,  at  lialf  the  price  and  moves  the  low 
class  and  slums  to  us.  This  has  also  dropped 
o\ir  property  value  a  considerable  amount. 

I  met  the  couple  next  dcxir  that  has  this 
new  type  of  loan.  They  drive  two  cars  and 
one  Is  new.  They  both  work,  so  they  have  a 
larger  income  than  we  do.  They  asked  tu  if 
we  would  pay  half  on  a  n»w  fence  tliey  are 
going  to  tostall,  but  of  course  we  don't  have 
V88  house  payments,  so  we  can't  afford  to 
even  pay  part. 

Now,  they  are  the  welfare  case  and  we're 
fiuppoaedly  the  middle  class,  ni  ask  you,  who 
Uvea  better  the  welfare  or  the  middle  class? 

If  the  guverument  keeps  treating  the  mid- 
dle class  the  way  they  are  now,  they're  not 
going  to  have  Just  a  few  riots  they're  gotog 
to  liave  the  whole  country  in  a  riot.  Wouldn't 
It  be  a  chause  for  the  middle  class  to  riot? 
Or  we  might  all  decide  to  go  on  welfare 
&tnce  they  live  tiettet  tliau  we  do." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sumer  from  the  primary  considerations 
of  Quality  and  price,  and  add  to  the  cost 
at  every  consumer  Item. 


ROSENTHAL  INTBODUCES  BILL  TO 
BAN  AT.I.  SALES  PROMOTIONAL 
OAMES 


JAMES  C.  STAHLMAN.  PCTBIJSHER. 
PRESENTED  LEGION'S  FOURTH 
ESTATE  AWARD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  REPRKSENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sales  promotional  games  which  we  see 
so  often  In  supermarkets,  grocery  store*, 
and  magazines,  are  deceptive  "come- 
ons"  designed  to  build  consumer  patron- 
age through  the  use  of  spurious  adver- 
tising which  bears  no  relation  to  the 
quality  or  price  of  the  product  adver- 
tised. These  games  attempt  to  entice 
the  consumer  Into  thinking  he  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  winning  some  fabu- 
lous prize.  But  the  facts  show  that  there 
are  very  lew  winners.  An  average  con- 
test has  anywhere  from  100,000  to  100 
million  entrants  or  potential  entrants. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  prizes 
promised  are  ever  given  out,  and  even  if 
these  sales  promotional  games  were  hon- 
estly nm,  the  odds  against  winning 
would  still  be  remote. 

Sales  promotional  games  are  an  abuse 
of  the  consumer's  confidence.  Every- 
where he  turns  he  Is  confronted  by  pleas 
to  enter  a  contest  and  win  a  prize.  Often 
the  consumer  buys  the  advertised  prod- 
uct merely  to  enter  the  contest,  or  to  im- 
prove bis  chances  of  winning  the  con- 
test. 

This  Is  a  questionable  advertising  prac- 
tice which  obscures  the  considerations  of 
price  and  quality  in  competition. 

The  element  of  chance  is  already  far 
too  prevalent  in  the  marketplace,  due  to 
the  uneven  quality  of  the  products  sold. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  these  games  Is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  whether  he 
wins  the  contest  or  not. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  yesterday  that  would  prohibit  salea 
promotional  games  by  designating  them 
as  a  deceptive  trade  practice  Similar  ac- 
tion has  already  been  taken  by  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin,  and  Virginia.  By  amending 
the  Federal  Trade  Communication  Act  to 
make  these  games  unlawful,  we  shall 
eliminate  some  of  the  exploitive  pracUcee 
of  advertisers  which  distract  the  con- 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUlLLEN 

or  TXNNEassr 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursdaii.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
tlirough  the  years  while  serving  in  pub- 
lice  office,  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
thousands  of  persons  from  every  walk  of 
life,  and  I  feel  lortunate  that  I  have 
made  friends  with  many  of  them. 

One  of  these  persons  I  consider  as  a 
personal  acquamtance  is  Mr.  James  C. 
Stahlman,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  one  of  the  outstanding 
newspapers  in  Tennessee  and  the  South. 
Ii\  addition  to  his  filendahip,  Mr. 
Stahlman  has  gained  my  utmost  respect 
down  tlirough  the  years  for  his  untiring 
and  unceasing  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
America. 

Mr.  Suhlman  also  has  been  an  inspli-- 
otion  to  others,  who,  like  lilmself,  have 
stood  up  and  fought  for  the  principles  of 
good  govenunent  and  Americanism. 

Recently,  Mr.  Stahlman  was  presented 
the  American  Legion's  coveted  Fourth 
Estate  Award  in  recognition  of  ills  "dis- 
tinguished public  service  and  for  fur- 
thering the  principles  of  Americanism. " 
An  article  concerning  the  presentation 
appeared  in  the  Banner,  along  with  Mr. 
Stahlman'!>  remarlts  in  accepting  the 
award  and  the  remarlts  of  American 
Legion  National  Commander  J.  Milton 
Patrick  es  he  presented  the  award  to 
Mr.  Stahlman. 

For  leaders  of  the  Rkcord.  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  newspaper  article  and  the 
remarks    of    Mr.    Stahlman    and    Mr. 
Patrick: 
IPtom  the  N&6bvlUe  Banner,  Sept.  3,  107O| 

AMEaiCAN  LEGSOft  HOMOKS  atAHLMAK — ^B4H- 
mH  PUBUBHER  RECEIVES  HlCRXST  AWAED  AT 
NaTIOHAL    CONVEKTION     IN    POETLANB 

(By  Ken  Morr«U) 

POKTX.AND.  Oesc. — J&ines  O.  StaUmiin. 
owner  and  publisher  or  Uu  NashvlUe  Banner, 
today  was  presented  the  American  Legion's 
coveted  Fourth  Elstate  Award,  one  of  the 
htgheiit  national  houors  It  can  bestow.  In 
recognition  of  "dlstlngiiijshed  public  service 
and  ror  furthering  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism." 

Stahlman  received  the  award  from  Ajnerl- 
cun  Legion  National  Commander  J.  Milton 
Patrick  lu  colorful  ceremonies  txfore  25.000 
Legionnaires  and  guests  attending  tlie  Le- 
gion's 52ad  annual  convention  In  PorUand's 
Memorial  Coliseum. 

The  60-pound  bronze-on-wood  plague  bore 
the  signatures  of  the  national  commander 
and  C  D.  (Deke)  OeLoacb.  cliatnnau  of  the 
National  Public  Relations  commission  and 
retuvd  operating  chief  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
re.iu  ol  Investigation. 

TBMNBSSEE  LEADSSS 

Joining  Patrtok  for  the  presentation  were 
Commander  Percy  C.  BCller  of  Nashville,  Ad- 
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jutant  Barney  Greene  of  NaahvlU*  and  Bo«- 
coe  D.  Ciu^i&s  of  Columbia,  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  national  public  relatione  oommlK- 
sion  whloh  selected  Staninuui  as  one  of  the 
two  newspaper  publUliers  to  receive  the 
high  tribute. 

nn  of  NaahvUla,  a  member  of  the  Legion's 
Others  participating  were  Walton  D.  Orir- 
n^Llonal  finance  committee;  Jay  HftrrlUe, 
Rogersvllle,  the  Tennessee  Department's  al- 
ternate national  executive  committeeman; 
aam  U  Latimer  Jr.,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Oolumbta  State  of  Columbia,  S.C  ,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  national  public  relailona  oom- 
misalon  of  the  Legion;  James  C.  Watklnf, 
national  public  relations  director  of  the  Le- 
gion; William  B.  Calu  of  Columbia,  Imme- 
diate past  department  commander;  Joe  F- 
Hudgen-i,  Naahville.  Tenneasw  duwrior  ol 
vei«ran£  affairs;  and  OUie  T.  Prith,  NaahviUe. 
a  past  departmeut  commander.  Curtlsfi,  Orii- 
fi!i.  HarvUle  and  Hulgens  are  also  past  de- 
paxtmaut  oommandera. 

Alio  recelvmg  tlie  Fourth  EBt*t»  Award 
was  Jenittn  Uoyd  Joue*.  editor  and  pubilaher 
of  the  Tulsa,  Okla..  Tribune. 

HIS  syndicated  column  appears  In  about 
l&O  newspapers  lucluding  the  Banner. 

Patrick,  whose  houM  U  in  Sklatook,  Okla.. 
described  Stahlman  and  Jones  as  "two  of  the 
Uiiuon'6  moat  distinguished  puhliBhen"  aiKl 
commended  tiieir  untiring  effortB  to  advance 
the  principles  of  Americanism. 

The  national  commander  noted  that  Stahl- 
man u  in  his  40th  year  as  publisher  of  the 
Banner,  wtiich  be  praised  aa  "one  of  the 
south's  most  dlstingtiislMd  newspapers." 
Stahlman  tias  been  usociated  with  the  Ban* 
ner  for  &8  years,  beginning  his  newspaper 
careo'  as  a  cub  reporter,  and  has  aerrsd  In 
every  reportorlal.  editorial  and  managerial 
capacity.  He  became  pubilaher  in  1930,  and 
sole  owner  In  IdSS. 

In  remarks  preceding  the  presentation 
ceremonies,  Patrick  told  the  Legionnaires  and 
guests  that  the  Legion  established  the  Fourth 
Elstaie  Award  because  of  the  **lmport»noe  of 
the  role  of  the  press  In  our  society"  to  recog- 
nize those  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions m  the  maas  conuntinlcatlon  field. 
"All  that  America  hus  sctilevad  through- 
out her  nearly  two  centuries  of  nationhood," 
Patrick  declared,  "has  depended  on  tiw  em- 
phasls  that  we  as  a  people  have  placed  on 
freedom.  And  lor  that  matter,  all  that  we 
can  hope  to  achieve  in  the  future  as  a  society 
will  depend  on  how  we  handle  freedom  .  . 
our  integrity  of  purpose  .  .  .  and  in  bow  we 
maintain  the  basic  condition  to  all  free- 
dom— freedom  of  the  pre«e." 

Both  Stahlman  And  Jouee.  be  said,  have 
played  leading  rolee  In  preeervtng  that  free- 
dom which  the  commander  asserted  is  needed 
"as  we  seek  light  in  the^e  troubled  times. " 

Both  of  the  recipients  of  the  Fourth  Artate 
Award,  he  said,  have  several  parallel  aooom- 
plisbmenta  In  their  careers.  "Both  have  been 
honored  by  their  profession  by  being  elected 
head  of  Important  professional  groupe,  both 
have  been  honored  for  their  professional  com- 
petence and  both  served  as  Navy  officers  dur- 
ing World  War  n,"  he  added. 

Stalilman,  a  Legionnaire  for  52  years,  said 
In  his  response  that  the  American  L<eglon  and 
Its  2.7  million  members  represente  "the  great- 
est, meet  influential  group  of  American  pa- 
triots on  the  face  of  this  badly  muddled 
earth." 

"Tour  Legion  button,  your  Legion  mem- 
berstilp  are  evidences  of  your  devotion  to 
the  0nlted  Statee  of  America  whose  uniform 
you  have  worn  with  honor  and  dlstlnrtlnn 
in  time  of  war  and  whoae  Flag  you  respect 
and  saluace  with  pride  in  time  of  peace."  be 
said. 

Expressing  his  own  gratitude  "from  an 
nverflowtng  heart,"  Suhlman  commended 
Jones  for  his  "dynamic  courageous  fortb- 
rtght"  service  to  hla  country.  The  immediate 
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paat  preaulant  of  Uie  United  States  Clumber 
of  Commarce.  Joaea  bac  been  aasoclated  witb 
ibe  Tulsa  Ttltnme  Blnce  1033  and  la  a  for- 
mer president  of  Uie  Amenoan  Soclec;  of 
Ne\^spaper  Editors. 

The  BanBor  publisher,  closed  bla  retponae 
by  reading  the  inEplrlng  tribute  to  The  Flag. 
entitled  "Old  Glory  Speaks.'  wrtcten  by  the 
[ate  Amoe  Hurley  of  Montclalr,  Calll. 

Stahlmau  noted  that  It  waa  "a  gallant  old 
.s««maD."  the  late  Cape.  WlUlam  Driver,  a 
native  oX  HaahvUle.  who  gave  The  Flag  **■ 
name  ol  "Old  OLory."  more  than  100  years 
ago. 

He  alao  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hurley,  paat  commander  SuaelUne 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  in  Uoatolalr. 
Calif.,  who  died  on  Aug.  17.  The  late  Ur. 
Hurley't  claeaic  essay,  Old  Olory  SpeaJu," 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Banner  on 
June  13  in  obaerranoe  of  Flag  Day  in  Naah- 
vUla. 

The  Banner  pubUaher.  aocompanied  by 
Mrs.  Stahlman.  alao  was  a  haadtahle  guest 
Tuesday  night  diiring  the  National  Com- 
manders Banquec  for  distinguished  gueste. 
Red  Skelton.  the  famed  television  comedian 
and  the  recipient  of  the  1970  American  Le- 
gion National  Commander's  Award,  delivered 
his  impressivfl  vermion  of  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance at  the  dinner. 

Elsewhere  In  the  city,  thousands  of  so- 
called  antiwar  demonstrators  have  been 
gathered  all  week.  In  sharp  ooncrast  to  the 
atmosphere  of  patriotlAm  which  has  filled 
Memorial  Coliseum.  But  Gov.  Tom  McCall 
alerted  6.000  National  Guardsmen  In  event 
they  were  needed  to  maintain  taw  and  order. 
A  delegation  of  nearly  80  Legionnaires  from 
Tennessee  was  in  the  audience  in  the  huge 
ooUseum  for  the  preeeatatlon  of  the  awards 
to  Stahlman  and  Jones. 

The  preseotaUon  highlighted  the  closing 
session  of  the  Legion's  weeklong  convention 
along  with  an  addreee  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. D-Waah.,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Forces  Committee.  Holding  Its  convention  in 
Portland,  the  City  of  Roaes."  for  the  third 
time,  the  Legion  Wednesday  booorwd  Rep 
Olin  E.  Teague,  D-Tez.,  a  member  of  Con- 
grees  since  iMfl  and  chairman  of  the  House 
ComznlUMi  OQ  Veterans  AAairs.  by  oonferrlng 
upon  him  Its  national  Distinguished  Servloe 
Award  for  1970. 

Because  of  his  long  service  to  the  X^eglon 
and  programs  it  fosters,  Stahlman  pcevloualy 
has  been  honcord  by  the  orgazilaatlon  at  the 
state  and  national  levels. 

In  lfH9,  be  received  the  Legion's  national 
editorial  trophy  and  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment presented  him  its  Andrew  Jackson 
Award  "for  outstanding  patriotic  service"  tn 
l»6a.  He  was  selected  m  the  keynote  speaker 
for  the  Tennessee  Department's  oonvenuon 
in  MeiS4>hia  In  IMS. 

The  publisher  alao  has  received  two  George 
Waahingtoo  bMior  medals  from  the  Preedocn« 
Founds  tl  on. 

The  L<egloQ  conveotioa  including  about 
13,000  delegates  plua  auxiliary  members  and 
gueatB  for  a  total  of  about  36.000  In  attend- 
ance, brought  Legionnaires  IitHn  the  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mezloo, 
Canada,  France,  Italy.  Puerto  Rico.  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  the  PhUippinee. 

DoEens  of  other  prominent  speakers  in- 
cluded Gov.  Luis  Ferre  of  Puerto  Rlco,  Port- 
land Mayor  Ten7  Schrunk.  Gov.  McCaU,  Maj. 
Gen.  Jamea  F.  Cantwell.  president  of  the 
KsHonal  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
Statea;  Lrrlng  Feist,  president.  Boy  Soouu  of 
America.  A,  Boyd  Hlnee,  national  director. 
Boys  Club  of  America  and  numerous  mili- 
tary and  veterans  affairs  leaden. 

Alao  on  th^e  program  were  Thomas  A. 
MiUer,  president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Legion  Founders,  Robert  H-  Hazen.  president 
of  the  1B70  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention Corps-.  Loren  Kuske,  immediate  past 
commander  of  tiie  American  Legion  of  Ore- 
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gon;  Donald  E.  Johnson,  administrator  of 
veterans  affairs  and  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas 
businessman  who  has  used  part  of  his  per- 
sonal forcun?  in  efforts  to  eetabUsh  contact 
with  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
[forth  Vietnamese. 
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INCREASINQ  TAX  BURDENS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALiPoaNu 
IN  THE  HOnsX  OF  RKPRBSSNTATtVES 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  increasing 
tax  burdens  have  been  an  increasing 
concern  to  Americans  in  all  economic 
brackets.  It  is  even  a  greater  concern  to 
them  that,  seemingly,  large  money  In- 
terests are  able  to  Insulate  themselves 
from  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

Mr.  Max  Schlegel  of  San  Pablo.  Calif., 
a  constituent  of  mine,  calls  attention  to 
this  fact  and  assesses  the  problem  very 
articulately. 

His  remarks  follow : 

Mr.  Jeboux  H.  Waldix. 

Congreu  of  Vie  United  Statm.  Uotise  of  ilep- 
resentatives.  Cannon  Botue  Office  Butld- 
ing.  Washington,  D  C 

Deak  Ma.  Wsuux:  I  read  your  newsletters 
with  interest.  With  these  letters  you  reach 
indivldusLi  of  all  classes.  In  yuur  work  you 
are  exposed  to  lobby  forces  These  forces,  by 
the  large,  represent  money  interests. 

As  you  know  money  interests  have  a  tend- 
ency to  grow  and  human  interests  to  decline 

During  the  past  five  years,  I  have  worked 
(seml-retlred)  as  a  tax  accountant.  Prior  to 
retirement  I  worked  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service — as  field  auditor  and  as  Appellate 
Conferee. 

Within  the  range  of  this  experience  I  have 
worked  with  wealth  and  with  poverty  from  a 
tax  point  of  Tiew. 

The  more  I  work  with  tax  law.  the  more  it 
is  brouclit  to  my  attention  the  lobby  force 
of  money  interests  in  its  enactment  and 
modtflcatloDs. 

I  set  up  depreciation  scheduiftK  for  money 
investments.  And.  I  set  up  depletion  oched- 
tiles  for  natiinl  resources  such  as  6ii  and 
Timber.  But.  I  do  not  set  up  either  depre- 
dation or  depletion  schedules  for  the  indi- 
vidual wage-earner.  He  has  quite  a  bit  in- 
ve^ied  in  natural  resource  and  living  costs. 
Apparently,  however,  he  had  little  to  say 
about  the  tax  law. 

I  watch  with  interest  the  way  inflation  L-s 
to  be  controlled.  Tlie  rate  of  interest  Is  in- 
creased. This  puts  more  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy  Unemployment  is  increased 
This  makes  the  poor  more  poor.  We  are  told 
that  the  mass  are  buying  too  many  groceries 
and  too  many  luxurlee.  We  are  not  told  how 
many  groceries  or  bow  much  luxury  Indul- 
gence the  wealthy  few  have.  It  apparently  is 
not  the  expenditure  that  is  important. 
Rather,  it  is  who  does  It. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  personally. 
And.  X  am  stire  you  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain personally. 

Solely  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
point  of  Tiew  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  your  thoughts  within  the  frame- 
work of  that  point  of  view;  suppose,  the 
Prestdent  at  the  UjB^  Oongreaamen  and 
othm  In  our  National  leadership  lived  with- 
in and  were  economically  tied  into  a  poverty 
environment.  This,  of  course,  would  be  sub- 
-  ft|T\rtnrri  in  adl  res'pects — food  stamps,  and 
not  enough  to  eat  and  the  rest  of  It.  And. 
with  no  prospects  of  anything  else. 


Under  these  conditions  and  within  this 
framework  of  experience  and  prospects  for 
the  future:  would  the  Judgments  made  by 
our  leaders  be  the  same  as  they  have  been? 
Would  you  decide  to  check  infiauon  by  in- 
creasing ihe  Interest  rate  and  increasing  the 
imemployment  rate?  Would  you  decide  to  do 
the  man\  thiugs  In  the  way  you  have — or. 
would  there  lie  another  point  of  view?  I 
speak  of  "you"  as  oonsansus  of  leadership  that 
tufiuences  the  lives  of  U.8  population,  gen- 
erally. 

It  Is  bume-imes  dlfhcult  to  reconcile  Judg- 
ments made  by  our  national  leaders  with 
the  proposition  that  our  government  is  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  It  would  be 
easier  lu  support  a  position  that  these  Judg- 
ments are  on  the  proposition  that  our  nation 
Is  founded  on  money  and  for  money  for  the 
bfineflt  of  a  limited  few  who  arc  permitted 
Lu  control  It. 

t  take  no  position;  and  I  have  no  answers. 
Questions  do  come  to  mind — and  I  pass  them 
on  to  you. 

Respectively, 

Max  J.  BCULMOWL. 

Tiu  AccounCoiu. 


WON  EDITORIAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  ti.i.znoa 
IX  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATZVXS 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  poU- 
Ucs  Is  In  the  air  and  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  appreciate  the  lighter  moments 
that  arise  in  political  commentary.  One 
of  the  genuinely  human  political  edi- 
torials that  has  come  to  my  attention 
was  the  WGN  Radio  TV  editorial  Tues- 
day, Augu'^t  11,  commenting  on  a  per- 
sonal adjunct  to  the  Michigan  senatorial 
campaign: 

WON  BBixoaxsi. 

Ig>^ii^g*n  BepubUeans  have  voted  for  an- 
other Bomney.  Mrs.  George  Bonmey,  wife  of 
the  former  Oovemor  and  present  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has 
bean  nominated  for  a  race  against  Democrat 
Philip  Hart  In  his  bid  for  re-election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  don't  know  how 
It  will  oome  out  In  November,  but.  it's  inter- 
esting to  speculate  on  a  Bomney  victory. 

Let's  say  a  man  In  Flint  or  Lansing  Is  un- 
happy about  a  federally -financed  housing 
project  in  his  community.  He  writes  to  his 
Senator.  Mrs.  Bomney.  Being  new  to  her  Job. 
she  may  not  know  all  about  the  project,  so 
she  checks  with  the  appropriate  agency,  the 
Depa^rtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

And  she  gets  an  answer  that  she  doesn't 
like,  one  that  won't  sauafy  her  constituent. 
At  dinner  that  evening.  Senator  Bomney  mjt 
to  Seereiary  Romney: 

"George,  dear,  what  about  this  develop- 
ment In  Flint?  My  staff  got  some  enatve 
answers  from  your  staff  today." 

And  the  Secretary  says: 
Weil,  Lenore.  you  know  how  tt  la  with 
bureaucracy,  til  see  what  X  can  do  whan  I 
get  to  the  offloe  in  the  morning." 

"All  Osbt.  George,  but  if  I  dont  get  the 
right  sort  of  answer.  I  may  have  to  auggest 
that  my  ooounlttee  look  into  the  entire 
operation  of  your  department." 

"Darling,  la  that  a  threat?" 

As  we  aald  before,  we  don't  know  whether 
Mrs.  Bomney  wUl  be  elected,  but  \V%  cer- 
tainly Interesting  to  conjecture  on  what 
might  happen  If  she  were. 
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CAMPUS  UNREST  COMMISSION 
CREATING  UNREST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


X 


OP  onto 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPBZSKNTATIVE8 

Thunday,  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  us  time 
draws  near  for  Issuance  of  Its  report,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest Is  receiving  a  generous  amount  of 
criticism  from  various  sources.  Although 
a  product  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
the  Commission  was  atucked  last  Satur- 
day by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  Senator 
Gordon  Allott,  as  being  "flamboyant. 
Inflammatory,  prejudged,  and  irrespon- 
sible," whose  efforts  might  well  turn  out 
to  be  a  "flaccid  whitewash"  of  campus 
radicals"  disruptions  and  possibly  "pour 
kerosene  on  the  flames"  of  new  campus 
violence  this  fall. 

An  Evans-Novak  column  on  the  Com- 
mission appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  2  reports  on  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Commission's  pro-stu- 
dent bias  might  prevent  a  hard,  objective 
appraisal  of  this  serious  problem  of  cam- 
pus violence. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  number  of 
recent  witnesses  before  the  Commission 
was  more  preoccupied  with  attacking  the 
Nixon  administration  than  with  apprais- 
ing objectively  the  campus  situation  and 
the  role  of  extremists  in  the  violent  dis- 
ruptions, with  one  student  body  presi- 
dent calling  for  the  impeachment  of 
President  Nixon.  From  the  tone  and 
content  of  some  of  the  statements,  one 
might  well  have  wondered  if  he  was 
listening  to  the  usual  oratory  at  a  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention. 

The  August  22  issue  of  Human  Events 
offered  a  pMslble  explanation  as  to  why 
a  Republican-appointed  Commission  in- 
vestigating such  a  serious  national  issue 
could  at  times  be  used  as  a  political  foot- 
ball. In  reviewing  the  backgrounds  of 
some  of  the  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. Hiunan  Events  has  found  that 
a  goodly  number  of  liberal  Democrats 
are  ensconsed  in  Commission  positions, 
explaining  possibly  why  President  Nixon 
and  not  student  radicals  is  labeled  as  the 
culprit. 

At  this  point  in  the  Ricoio*  I  Include 
the  above-cited  Evans-Novak  column  and 
the  August  22  Item  from  Human  Events. 
Campus  Panel's  PasoicAMnrr 
The  predicament  now  feeing  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  campus  unrest  wss 
pointed  up  last  week  when  a  worried  young 
public  official  paid  a  quiet  visit  to  the  com- 
mission's offices  in  Washington. 

The  visitor  wss  Mayor  winiam  D.  Dyke 
of  Madison.  Wis  .  a  40-year-old  Republican 
who  baa  confronted  carefully  escalated  vio- 
lence pouring  out  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin In  his  oltv  of  aflO.OOO  ever  slnoe  his 
election  in  1889.  without  fanfare.  Dyke  con- 
ferred with  the  commission,  former  Gov.  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  top 
c  ^mmlssion  staffers. 

Dyke^  story,  becked  up  t>y  stacks  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  simply  ooiild  not  have  been 
behaved   a  few  years  ago.  The  bombing  of 


the  Army  Mathematics  Besearcb  Center  on 
the  Wisconsin  campus  Aug.  24  was  no  Iso- 
lated incident  but  the  culmination  of  a  full 
year  of  guerrlUa  wsrtare  on  the  unlvei^ty 
by  a  radical  army — armed  and  trained — of 
.students,  non-student  "street  people."  teach- 
ing asslstanu.  end  some  full-fledged  faculty 
members.  PuLhermore.  there  la  hard  Intelll- 
gence  of  rising  violence  ahead  when  the  uni- 
versity resumes  classes  this  month. 

What  made  the  mayor's  visit  so  slgnlflcant 
was  the  commission's  de-empbssls  of  this 
well -planned  student  revolution  In  It*  pub- 
lic hearings.  Whether  or  not  those  heartnga 
diip!  syed  a  pro-atudent  bias  ( vigoroxisly 
denied  by  Scrantonl.  It  Is  undeniable  that 
they  did  not  probe  deeply  Into  csmpus  revo- 

I'.itionary  activities  

Actually,  preliminary  drafts  of  the  oom- 
mlssion's  report  take  a  hard  line  sgalnat 
nihilistic  violence.  But  that  raises  the  com- 
mission's real  predicament:  can  it  credibly 
oppose  such  violence  while  being  sympathetic 
generally  to  student  dissent  and  proteet. 

It  wss  Just  such  apprehension  of  a  per- 
missive Une  by  the  commifislon  that  led 
Mayor  Dyke,  In  Washington  oetenslblT  to 
confer  with  Justice  Department  officials 
about  the  crisis  of  law-and-order  in  Madison, 
to  slip  over  to  the  commission  for  a  visit 
with  Scrantsn. 

According  to  commission  sources.  Scran- 
ton and  Dyke  discussed  only  the  Wisconsin 
situation  and  not  the  question  of  commis- 
sion recommendations.  If  they  had  been  dis- 
cussed, however.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Scran- 
ton would  have  been  oongenlsl  to  Dyke's  pro- 
posed recommendattona :  new  legal  authority 
for  police  to  deal  with  campus  mobs;  the 
restoration  of  the  now  polltletxed  univer- 
sity as  an  educational  center:  return  otf 
unlversltv-imposed  discipline  on  students, 
even  to  the  point  of  re«tablishlng  curfews 
and  dormitory  regulations. 

Such  a  hard  line  could  scarcely  be  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  commission's  tone 
unUl  now.  The  portion  of  the  Ws8hlng:ton 
hearings  reproduced  on  television  had  such  a 
strong  pro-student  tone  that  tiie  oommis- 
slon  received  a  plesjiant  feedback  from  the 
campus.  That,  say  some  commission  staffers 
privately,  was  the  commission's  undoing. 

Since  then,  the  commission  hu  seemed 
to  plsv  for  cheers  from  the  campus.  The 
hard-boiled  InvesUgatlon  of  quick-triggered 
law  eniorcement  officials  at  Kent  State  and 
Jeckson  Slate  was  not  balanced  by  similar 
Inve.-tigiiUan  of  the  organised  student  terror 
growing  on  the  nation's  great  universities. 

Commission  hearings  In  Lob  Angelee  par- 
ticularly galled  some  state  offldals  there.  The 
cDmmission  beard  at  length  from  repre- 
sentatlvee  of  the  University  of  California, 
whoee  many  campuses  have  been  hives  of 
student  sgltaUon.  But  neltSier  the  state  col- 
lege system,  relatively  free  from  vlolenoe. 
nor  the  Junior  college  network,  almost  en- 
tirely trouble-free,  were  heard  from.  The 
Rhock  of  blood  and  debris  at  Madison  hit 
commlMilon  members  hard.  A  two-man  in- 
ve'Ugiting  team  left  Washington  for  Madi- 
son the  same  day  that  Dyke  arrived  here. 
Nevertheless,  all  signs  point  to  the  eommla- 
Eion'E  attempting  to  separate  violence  of  the 
Wisconsin  variety  from  suppoeedly  legiti- 
mate dissents 

Contradicting  the  commlaslonli  point  of 
view  is  a  poignant  letter  to  a  pubUe  offlalal 
written  laat  May  by  a  19-y«ar-old  Wisconsin 
coed.  Contending  that  "this  university  is  in 
real  danger  of  falUng  apart  because  of  lax 
discipline.'  she  added:  "I  reaUy  feel  that  the 
lawmakers  and  the  university  officials  have 
let  down  the  students  who  are  here  to  learn. 
My  rights  are  Infringed  upon  often**. 

Such  thoughu  constitute  virgin  territory 
for  the  Scranton  commiseloo.  as  it  bonlea  to 
conclude  ite  report.  Tet,  to  crlttee  of  the 
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oocninlaaloli.  raspooslbUlty  of  permlaslTC  iml- 
venltT  admlnlBtr^ton  for  the  momitlxig 
wnve  of  c*mpu*  violence  1*  fct  the  hesrt  of 
the  great  crUls  of  Uberftl  education  In  Amer- 
ica and  must  be  ezamlnwl. 


ScmAHTON  Punx,  Stackzd  with  fiiw— »i 

Dm  OS 
RepubUcmn  UwsiKkerB  en  worried  that 
the  free-Wheeling  Preffldent's  Oommlwrtop 
on  Campua  Unrest,  set  up  to  probe  the 
catuea  of  college  dleturbancee  In  the  walEC 
of  the  bloody  rlou  at  Kant  StaU,  U  now 
being  carefully  crafted  Into  an  expladls( 
booby  trap,  dealgned  to  blow  up  In  the  face 
of  the  Nixon  Admlnlatiatlon  Just  a  few 
wveka  before  the  Norember  election*.  The 
commlSfiloD.  or  at  leaet  some  of  ItK  key  etaf- 
ten.  U  alio  eald  to  be  engaged  In  a  poorible 
plot  to  undermine  the  re-election  bid  In 
California  of  C3ov.  Ronald  Reagan  as  well  as 
those  of  other  conaervatlve  Republican  can- 
didates. 

This  strong  suspicion,  alarmist  though 
It  may  seem,  has  been  reached  not  only  by 
a  number  of  OOP  congressmen  but  also  by 
Important  administration  officials.  80  wor- 
ried have  several  White  House  gtaffers  be- 
come about  the  sltusUon  that  they  are 
working  to  delay  publication  of  the  panel's 
report— due  to  be  Issued  October  1  at  the 
lateet— until  after  the  elections. 

Concern  that  the  panel  report  might  wind 
up  an  a  major  Indictment  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  has  existed  ever  since  the  com- 
mission opened  pubUc  bearings  In  the  Ma- 
rlon's  Capital   In    mid-July. 

Headed  by  former  Gov.  WlUlam  Scranton, 
the  nine-man  panel  paraded  before  It  a 
steady  stream  of  strident  antl-Admlnlstim- 
tlon  witnesses,  many  of  whom  harehly  oon-, 
demned  both  the  President  and  nee  presi- 
dent Typical  of  the  testimony  was  that 
delivered  by  Northwestern  University  stu- 
dent body  President  Eva  Jefferson,  whose 
suggestion  that  the  President  be  Impeached 
met  with  cheers  from  the  standlng-room- 
onlv  crowd. 

Yet  even  more  disturbing,  so  far  as  the 
Administration  is  concerned.  Is  the  discovery 
that  the  panel,  under  the  clever  guidance 
of  WUUam  iMatt)  Byrne.  Its  executive  dl- 
rxwtor.  la  turning  Into  •  haven  for  ambioous 
Democratic  poUtlcoe.  none  of  whom  would 
be  particularly  opposed  to  having  the  com- 
mission come  up  with  a  major  anO-Admln- 
latratlon  document. 

indeed,  so  cluttered  Is  the  oommlsaltm 
with  Democrats  and  their  Uberal  Mmp  f^- 
lowera  that  one  newsman  has  labeled  the 
panel  'the  most  audacious  flfth  colunm 
operating  In  Washington.  Rsasons  for  this 
p\m«ent  description  are  not  dlfflcult  to  ase 
Forlnstance: 

WUUam  Byrne,  the  cnmmlsalnn  s  ej«ut«ve 
director.  Is  dewrlbed  by  one  of  his  .^<^^ 
ss  a  -moderately  Uberal  Democrat.  Named 
to  a  VS.  attorneys  poet  by  Prwldent  Lyn- 
don John«»  in  l»e7.  Byrne  is  known  to  have 
been  working  behind  the  scenes  on  behall  of 
Charlee  O'Brtm.  a  liberal  Democrat  who  Is 
running  toe  attorney  general  this  year  In 
California.  .  , 

John  Van  de  Kamp,  a  special  assistant  In 
,a,,rg,  of  administration,  was  Hep  Ba^ 
Goldvrater  Jr.s  Democratic  opponent  In  lOflS 
once  slated  for  a  top  post  with  Sen.  Man 
Cranston  (D.-Callf .) ,  Van  de  Kamp  hss  been 
r-romlnent  In  his  support  «'  J»«  ^°™f  * 
bid  this  year  to  unhorse  Oov.  Ronald  Beagan 
Special  InveaUgator  Douglas  Dalton  U  a 
long-tune  Uberal  Democrat,  acUve  In  O^- 
fomla  politics.  Dalton,  moreover.  Is  a  part- 
ner In  the  law  firm  of  former  Demoo^  OoT^ 
Kdmund  (Pat)  Brown,  whom  Baagao  a»- 
teated  In  1966 
Rep.    Ooldwater,    who    has    been   digging 
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deeply  ^iito  the  commiaslon's  operaAlons. 
broke  the  news  l«at  week  tlist  of  seven  special 
lavestigaton  appointed  on  August  3,  flve  of 
ttoe  attorneya  served  with  the  extremely 
liberal  Civil  Rl^ts  Division  of  tb«  JusUce 
DcTJtrunent  under  JFK  and  or  LBJ.  A  sixth 
wu  Dalton.  The  seventh.  Peter  Nlcklcs.  is 
associated  with  the  prertlgloua  Washington 
Isw  arm  of  Covington  and  Burling,  long  as- 
sociated with  the  l>emocrBtlc  party. 

Nor  \»  (his  all.  Owen  Fl.vi.  an  ofllclal  with 
the  Justice  Departtnent's  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion under  both  Kennedy  and  Jobnson.  has 
been  selected  u  a  top  rosearcii  consultant. 
John  Klrby.  the  deputy  director,  who  actually 
served  in  Nixon's  law  ttrm.  Is  deecrlbed  by  a 
former  classmate  as  pbno*.>phlcalIy  "a  liberal 
Democrat."  AUto  interesting  Ls  that  Jim  Ar- 
thur is  in  the  crucial  position  of  admlnlstra- 
Uon  offlcer.  Arthur,  a  political  Independent, 
helped  staff  the  Kemer  oommisslon,  whose 
reptTt  in  \9tS  on  racial  dtsordera  resembled 
the  platform  of  any  liberal  E>cmocrat. 

Not  only  la  the  staff  packed  with  llbpral 
Democrats  and  their  ideological  allies,  but 
rhe  panel  has  clearly  slanted  Its  hearings 
a^r.at  the  Administration  In  fsvor  of  stu- 
dent radicals.  Out  ut  dozens  of  suident  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  panel  thus  far. 
only  one,  Toung  Amarlcans  for  n«edom 
Chairman  David  Keene.  has  expressed  a  rtght- 
of-center  "lewpolnt.  Keene.  moreover,  ap- 
parently would  not  htive  been  permitted  tu 
leitlfy  escepi  as  a  result  of  pressure  from 
•he  office  of  Vice  President  Agnew.  A  num- 
ber of  student  conservatives,  furthermore, 
have  asked  to  testify  but  have  so  far  been  ip- 
rored  or  deliberately  frozen  out. 

Commission  members,  who  Include  mill* 
tant  firebrand  Joseph  Rhodes,  have  been 
bombarded  with  the  radical  point  of  view 
The  panel,  for  instance,  recently  invited 
testimony  from  Dr.  Richard  Flacks,  an  as- 
Bodnte  professor  of  soclotogy  at  the  Dnlvar- 
sltT  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  Flacks  as- 
sailed the  police  and  suggested  that  the 
vuon  Administration  had  given  rise  to  the 
campus  disorders  by  providing  no  "promising 
alternatives"  to  "war.  racial  InMiaaUty. 
squalor  and  environmental  deetructlon." 

While  most  or  the  commission  members 
may  have  believed  Flacks  to  be  an  objective 
scholar,  the  stafTers  hud  actually  palmed  off 
on  the  panel  a  full-blown  radical  (see  Human 
Events.  August  IB.  page  3)  An  SD3  founder 
and  Viet  Cong  sympafhlzer,  Flacks  has  been 
a  long-time  promoter  of  lUe  Hew  Left.  The 
pnnel's  tolerance  for  such  characters  may  be 
partially  trticed  *a  the  fact  that  Charle* 
Hamilton,  who  with  Stokely  Carmlchael  co- 
nuthored  Black  Poirer.  The  Politics  of  Lib- 
eration m  America,  la  a  panel  consultant 

Despite  this  appftllinc  situation,  how^vrr. 
there  is  a  slim  «I!v?r  of  hope  that  the  final  re- 
port may  actualTy  be  something  more  than 
(ust  ■  deadly  time  bomb  aimed  at  the  Ad- 
ministration 

The  hope  does  net  lie  with  the  panel  mem- 
bens,  who.  save  for  Gen  Ben  Davis  and 
Martha  Derthlck.  are  considered  liberal  or 
rather  naive  about  the  student  situation  but 
with  Paul  Weaver,  a  Harvard  professor  who 
heads  up  the  writing  team  that  will  draft 
the  commission  report  Weaver,  by  all  ac- 
counts, Is  a  level-headed  Intellectual  with  a 
conservative  bent  But  many  obaerrera  feel 
that  Weaver  will  find  It  almost  impossible 
to  draft  a  reasonable  report  In  the  face  of 
some  of  the  key  liberal  Democratic  staffer*! 
who  run  the  commission. 

Thtu  the  belief  still  holds  that  the  pubUe 
report  Ismed  by  the  Campus  Unrest  ooxn- 
mlaston  will  be  the  liberal  Democmtic  cam- 
paign platfocm— not  only  for  1970  but  alao 
1972. 
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HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   IfORTR   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevteviber  10. 1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
emotional  character  of  the  pesticide  Issue 
has  alarmed  many  citizens  into  bel:ev- 
ing  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  resu- 
!ate  and  encourage  the  "afe  use  of  pe.'ili- 
cides  Quite  to  the  contrary,  pesticides 
have  a  long  history  of  strict  Federal  and 
■State  control. 

Pesticide  policy  for  the  past  23  years 
tias  been  governed  by  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  an  Rodenticlde  Act  of 
1947.  The  FIFRA.  as  it  is  often  abbrevi- 
ated, requires  that  all  pesticides  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  be  registered 
with  the  USDA  Pesticides  Regulation 
Division.  Registry  is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter. Each  new  pesticide  tliat  comes  on 
the  market  must  first  go  through  rigor- 
ous tests  and  a  public  hearing  to  insure 
it';  safety. 

National  organizations  concerned  with 
pesticide  regulation  which  have  been  in 
existence  tor  years  include  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Pest  Control,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  the 
National  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
on  Water  Quality,  the  Federal  Air  Qual- 
ity Advisory  Board,  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  the  Use  of  Herbi- 
cides. 

I'l  addition  to  the  basic  iiesticide  con- 
trol agencies  and  laws,  new  groups  ha',  e 
been  bom  since  the  recent  pesticide  con- 
troversies. The  White  House  announced 
m  November  1969  that  a  new  committee 
on  pesticides  of  the  Envlrotmnental 
Quality  Council  was  to  be  established 
and  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Members  Include  the  Secretaries 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Interior,  the  executive  .secretary  of 
the  Envirorunental  Quality  Council, 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
Defense.  Transportation,  and  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  CommLssion. 
The  new  committee  replaced  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Pest  Control. 

In  July  1970  President  Nixon  asked 
Congress  to  approve  the  creation  of  an 
EnvlTonmental  Protection  Agency  which 
would  take  over  and  coordinate  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture's  authority  on 
pesticides,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's Pesticides  Research  and  Stand- 
ard-setting Program,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  among  other 
agencies. 

Pesticides  aj-e  presenting  challenges, 
not  a  disaster.  However,  the  overreac- 
tion  of  the  American  people  to  a  pesticide 
score  could  cause  a  food  shortage  disas- 
ter. Moat  people  have  little  knowledge 
about  chemical  and  pharmacological  ac- 
tion and.  through  mlsimderstandlng. 
have  become  afraid.  Let  us  take  a  lode 
at  the  facts. 

During  the  first  half  o(  1970,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  put  a  ban 


on  all  uses  of  ODT,  finalizing  action 
which  was  begun  in  1969  to  phase  out 
the  use  of  the  insecticide  because  of  its 
lutal  accumulative  effect  upon  the  en- 
vironment On  the  positive  side,  let's  not 
foi  get  that  DDT  helped  keep  the  toUow- 
ins  insect-bome  diseases  to  a  minimum 
m  the  United  States  and  the  world: 
malaria,  typhus,  encephalitis,  yellow 
fever,  tick  fever,  bubonic  plague,  cholera, 
and  dengue  fever.  The  yield  per  acre  of 
farm  crops  Increased,  crop  quality  Im- 
proved, and  production  cosU  steadily 
decreased  as  results  of  the  use  of  DDT. 

At  the  time  of  its  ban.  DDT  usage  had 
decreased  due  to  development  of  resist- 
ence  to  DDT  in  many  insect  pest  species, 
development  of  more  effective  alternate 
pesticides,  and  substitution  of  non-per- 
sistent pesticides. 

Another  recent  outcry  has  centered 
around  the  herbicide  2.4.5-T  which  has 
now  been  banned  on  more  than  SOO  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands:  eliminated 
from  use  in  household,  aquatic  and  rec- 
reational area.";:  and  canceled  from  use 
on  food  crops  and  limited  on  range  and 
pastureland. 

Pestldde  pollution  In  our  Nations 
waterways  and  the  poisoning  of  our  wild- 
life is  also  of  concern  today.  Nationwide 
pesticide  moiiitoring  programs  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  have  found  that  environmental 
pesticide  residues  have  reached  a  static 
balance  between  continued  degradaUon 
of  the  pesticide  and  the  annual  input. 

Wildlife  populations  are  increasing 
every  year.  Pesticides  have  been  used  as 
Important  tools  in  maintaining  Federal 
wildlife  rcfuECfi  and  to  improve  the  aqua- 
tic habitat  of  fish  by  removing  trash  fish 
and  controlling  disease. 

The  safest  way  to  kill  pests  would,  of 
course,  be  without  chemicals,  and  re- 
searchers are  moving  in  tWs  direction. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1969.  the  USDA 
spent  about  $40  million  for  research  to 
develop  pest  control  weapons  which 
would  minimize  the  use  of  chemicals. 
Such  research  has  been  going  on  for 
years  discovering,  for  example,  the  in- 
sect sterllizallon  techtUque  which  has 
curtailed  the  screwworm  parasite  In  the 
South.  Unique  approaches  still  in  the  lab- 
oratory Include  virus  Insecticides,  ultra- 
\1olet  light  and  ultra-sonic  sound,  hor- 
mones that  Interfere  with  norma]  insect 
growth,  and  manipulation  of  Insect 
genes  Some  of  these  methods  are  years 
away  from  practical  use,  so  judicious  use 
ol  manageable  pesticides  must  continue 
to  be  our  main  weapon  against  pests  at 
the  present.  A  future  goal  may  bj  to  aim 
for  90  percent  Insect  control  by  other 
means  and  10  percent  by  chemicals. 

Agriculture  simply  does  not  have  the 
labor  and  machinery  available  to  Imme- 
diately replace  all  herbicides.  Additional 
cultivation,  rotation  changes,  and  farm- 
ing of  more  land  would  add  about  $1  bil- 
lion to  direct  production  costs.  If  all 
herbicides  and  iiisectlddes  were  banned, 
consumers  might  have  to  spend  40  per- 
cent of  the  budget  for  food,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  countries.  Only  1  hour  of  farm 
labor  last  year  produced  l¥i  times  as 
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much  food  and  fiber  as  It  did  50  years 
ago.  4  times  as  much  as  it  did  25  years 
ago.  and  2Mi  times  as  much  as  It  did 
15  years  ago. 

Quality  and  quantity  of  food  would 
decrease  If  all  herbicides  and  Insecticides 
were  banned  Would  the  Nation  be  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  sub-quality  foods  In 
decreasing  amounts  and  at  higher  prices 
to  satisfy  people  who  would  ban  all  pes- 
ticides? 

PlourlPhing  insects  are  enjoying  the  ef- 
fects of  Eastern  Insecticide  bans.  An  in- 
vasion of  red  and  blue  polka-dotted  gypsy 
moth  caterpUlars  Into  Long  Island  has 
been  described  by  agriculturalists  as  the 
worst  of  a  century.  Connecticut  Is  con- 
cerned because  of  a  double  Invasion  of 
ttypsy  moths  and  canker-worms  which 
has  stripped  trees  and  driven  away  pic- 
nickers and  campers  Many  Eastern  tre« 
are  In  their  second  leafless  summer,  and 
by  the  third  summer,  they  will  probably 
be  permanently  damaged  The  disaster 
thus  described  is  man-made  Despite  bit- 
ter opposition  by  conservationists.  New 
Vork  and  Connecticut  have  sprayed  14.- 
000  low  population  den-slty  acres  from  a 
total  of  25.000  acres  which  are  severely 
infested  and  in  danger  of  defoliation. 
Sevln.  a  less  effective  and  shorter-lived 
insecticide  than  DDT.  wss  used. 

As  the  issue  stands  today,  prudent  use 
of  pesticides  Is  still  a  necessary  Ingre- 
dient for  the  survival  of  agriculture.  Re- 
searchers are  hopeful  that  the  future 
may  hold  discoveries  of  biological  control 
measures  as  alternatives  to  chemicals. 
Meanwhile,  today's  crops  must  be  pro- 
tected through  use  of  proper  pesticides. 
Pesticides  are  on  trial.  Public  and  pro- 
ducer awareness  of  their  danger  has  been 
one  valuable  contribution  of  the  pesticide 
controversy. 

.\s  proof  of  what  can  happen  should 
Te  allow  emotionalism  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  over  reasoning.  1  submit  and  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  In  ZJarron's  Weekly  of  July  6 
titled  "Ravaged  Summer:  It's  the  Nat- 
ural Sequel  to  'Silent  Spring' ": 
Ravaqko  StrMMwa — It's  thx  NA-nmAL  Sioctr. 

lO    "StLENT    SPHrHC" 

Ttie  New  York  TlmM.  wl>lch  dfvotra  count- 
lent  TOlumna  of  space  to  chronicling  air  and 
water  poUullon.  noisy  Jete  and  flsli  kUi*  re- 
cently and  wltii  lome  reluctance — tbe  story 
appeared  on  pufte  50— saw  ttt  to  print  a  dif- 
ferent kind  oJ  tale.  Headlined  "Suffolk  LegU- 
lature  to  Flglil  so  InfesUUon  ol  Oypsy 
MotlM."  tlie  dlsp'f^b  provided  o  graphic  ac- 
count of  "Tjong  Island's  invasion  by  red  and 
bine  polka-dotted  gypsy  motli  caterplUsre  " 
which  agricultural  experts  deacrilje  as  tbe 
worst  In  a  century.  "We  are  in  a  state  of 
emergency."  cned  one  resident  of  Shirley. 
Our  children  cannot  go  out  Our  pools  are 
anlsbed  tor  the  summer.  It's  a  question  of 
survival — tbe  caterpillars  or  oa."  Last  week 
came  woltl— on  page  37  this  tune.  In  greater 
detaa  and  with  ploturea— of  "a  double  Inva- 
sion by  gypsy  moths  and  canker-worms 
(which)  lia«  stripped  trees,  driven  away  pic- 
nickers and  campers,  and  caused  wldeepread 
concern  In  upper  Westchester  county  and 
Western  Connecticut."  Many  of  the  tree*,  the 
nlory  continued,  "are  in  their  second  leafless 
summer;"  by  tbe  third  year,  "most  will  prob- 
ably  begin  to  show  signs  of  permanent 
dainage." 


While  the  active  agenta  are  creaturee  of 
Mother  Nature,  the  disaster  that  has  befallen 
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widespread  areas  of  New  Tort  and  Connecti- 
cut Is  strictly  man-msde.  Thus,  from  The 
•nmee'  atory  on  Suffolk  County,  we  l«»r»-- 
\t  we  read  far  enough— that  of  the  36.000 
acres  "severelT  Infeeted  and  in  danger  of  de- 
foUatlon."  the  state,  against  the  bitter  oppoal. 
lion  of  conservationists,  hue  sprayed  only 
"14  000  acrea  In  areas  ot  low  population  den- 
sity "  not  with  DDT,  which  It  shuna,  but  with 
Sevln  a  less  effective,  short-lived  Insecticide. 
In  the  northern  part  ot  New  Jersey,  which 
stopped  the  aerial  spraying  of  DDT  over  half- 
a-decade  ago.  the  gypsy  moth  for  the  aecond 
straight  year  has  damaged  thousands  of  acres 
of  woodland,  and.  to  the  consternation  ot 
local  tohabltanta.  caused  a  maaa  migration 
ot  copperheads  and  rattleanakea  to  lower, 
•hadler  ETound  In  one  state  after  another  to 
ban  the  pesticide  nt  least  n  doien  now  have 
made  the  move— *trange  things,  ranging 
from  the  Blauehtrr  ot  honeybees  to  tbe  acci- 
dental losa  ot  human  life  from  highly  toxic 
suhitltutes.  have  been  happening.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  US  .  which  once  could  boast 
of  stamping  out  the  anophelea  moequlto  and 
Its  cargo  of  disease  and  death,  lately  have 
come  reports  of  frightening  outbreaks  of 
malaria. 

Though  fragmentary  and  acattered.  the 
evidence  should  give  reasonable  men  pause. 
On  lar  lera  conrliiclng  claims  of  damage  to 
the  environment  and  tjireats  to  heredity— 
lor  the  most  part,  on  little  more  than  sweep- 
ing, unproved  assertions— conservationists 
anti  ecoioglsta  have  made  great  headway  in 
persuading  or  coercing  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  legislatures  and  courts  to  Umlt  or 
prohibit  the  use  of  DDT  and  sunllar  pesti- 
cides Now,  despite  tbe  alarming  proliferation 
ot  signs  that  all  Is  not  irell— that  perhaps  In 
their  own  way.  they  have  upset  the  so-called 
balance  of  nature — such  pressure  groups  are 
fanatically  redoubling  their  efforta.  Not  con- 
tent with  what  they  have  wrought,  the  En- 
vironmental Defense  Pund.  NaUonal  Audu- 
bon Society.  Sierra  Club  and  other  soul- 
mates  of  the  late  Rachel  Carson  have  Bled 
suit  to  compel  the  VB.  Department  of  Agrt- 
rultu-^  to  suspend  Immediately  the  shipment 
of  DDr  In  interstate  commerce.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, their  triumph  wlU  be  shared  not  only 
by  the  gypsy  moth,  but  alao  by  the  red- 
necked cane  "borer,  climbing  cutworm.^  carrot 
weevil.  cablMge  loopar.  onion  maggot,  dak- 
llng  beettle.  white  grub  and  tha  rest  of  the 
estimated  310  tnaect  peats  for  which.  In  moat 
cases  DDT  la  the  sole  known  means  of  con- 
trol. The  Nation's  farm  and  wood  landa  and 
frxid  supply,  not  to  mention  health  and  wel- 
fare, contrariwise  might  not  recover.  Win  or 
lose  on  the  Isaue.  the  nature-lovera  already 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  landscape.  In  less 
than  a  decade.  "SUent  Spring"  has  spawned 
ravaged  aummer. 

The  motise.  to  change  the  metaphor,  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  mountain.  Since 
19«3.  when  the  ixxak  appeared.  Ita  influenoe 
has  Epread  far  and  wide.  In  1988  a  lawyer  In 
Patchogue.  Ul.  I  a  stone's  throw  away  from 
illl^cted  Shirley)  sued  to  prevent  the  Suffolk 
County  Mosquito  Control  Commission  from 
employing  DDT  Tlie  agency  was  en]olned 
from  using  tbe  pesticide  for  two  years,  and. 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  gypsj  moth. 
It  has  not  done  so  since.  A  numijer  of  States, 
including  California,  Ooimeotlcut.  New  Jer- 
sey. New  Yprit.  and  Wisconsin,  have  forbidden 
the  use  of  DDT  In  whole  or  m  part:  the 
Latiour  Oovemmeot  In  Britain  and  Socialist 
Sweden  have  done  the  same.  Last  fall,  pursu- 
ant to  recommendations  of  tbe  Commission 
on  Poetlcldea  and  Their  Relation  to  Bnvtrtjn- 
mcntal  Health,  that  DDT  and  DDD  be  elim- 
inated within  two  years  except  "vbare  ee- 
aentlal  to  the  preaervatlon  of  hiunan  health 
and  welfare  . .  .."  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture moved  to  end  Ita  use  on  tobacco,  ahade 
trees.  In  aquatic  environments  and  In  and 
around  the  home.  Too  Uttle  and  too  Uts, 
cried  the  EnvlronmentaUsts:  led  liy  tbe  atio- 
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ceaaful  litigant  dted  above,  they  have  gone 
to  court  to  seek  an  immadlat*  naUonwlde 

The  enormity  ot  tbla  demand— echoed 
ediu>rlally  by  The  New  Tork  Times  In  disre- 
gard of  Ita  own  news  columns- mu»t  be 
viewed  agalnat  the  proper  background.  Since 
"Silent  Spring."  Barron's  time  and  again  has 
sought  to  debunk  the  extravagant  charges 
and  wUd  alarmlsm  over  DDT.  which  have 
gained  spurious  circulation  In  a  "largely 
rtgged  market  for  Ideas,  where  sntl-eapltal- 
limi  IS  the  rage  and  anything  that  smacks  of 
It  no  matter  how  outrageous  or  absurd. 
can  count  on  an  Incredible  longevity  "  Once 
a  voice  crying  hi  the  wUdem«M.  we  now 
have  lots  of  company.  Thus,  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  defending  Its 
moderate  stand  on  DDT.  cJtas  such  author- 
ities as  Th-  President's  Science  Adviaory 
committee,  the  NaUonal  Beeearch  Council- 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  aforemen- 
tioned Oommlsslon  on  Pertlcldea  and  the 
Council  on  Knvlromnantal  and  Public  Health 
of  the  American  Medical  AssoclaUon. 

Despite  loud  claims  to  the  contrary.  USDA 
BaOy  makes  tbe  following  polntt.  There 
have  been  Instances  In  which  DDT  In  lakes 
and  streams  has  contributed  to  fish  mor- 
tality; however,  we  know  of  no  report  ol 
anv  endangermeni  of  any  species  of  Bsh  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  DDT."  The  aame  hoId« 
true  of  birds  whoae  numbers  (according  to 
the  Audubon  Boctetya  own  count,  and  In- 
cludmg  the  supposedly  endangered  rc.blnl 
are  constantly  increasing.  Aa  to  the  altegsfl 
threat  to  mankind.  USDA  quotes  a  recent 
AMA  finding  that  "the  claim  that  DDT  baa 
a  carcinogenic  effect  upon  humans  consti- 
tutes an  unproved  speculation."  Moreover, 
there  has  been  "no  Increase  In  tbe  levels  ot 
DDT  in  human  bemgs  during  the  past 
decade."  while  "comprehensive  studies  of 
workers  In  DDT  factories  show  no  Impair- 
ment of  health  attributable  to  occupational 
exposure  to  DDT." 

sunllar  views  have  been  expressed  by  the 
World  Health  OrganlaaUon.  which  last  sum- 
mer staled:  "DDT  has  been  the  main  agent 
In  eradicating  malaria  In  countries  whose 
populations  total  550  million  people,  of  hav- 
ing saved  about  Ave  million  lives  and  pre- 
vented lOO  million  lUneases  In  the  flrst  eight 
years  of  Us  use.  of  having  recently  reduced 
•he  annual  maUrla  death-rate  in  India  from 
750  000  down  to  1.500.  and  of  having  served 
at  least  two  billion  people  In  the  world  with- 
out causing  the  loss  of  a  sUlgle  life  by 
pclsoning  from  DDT  alone."  ...  "It  Is  so 
safe  that  uo  symptoms  have  been  observed 
among  the  spraymen  or  among  the  Inhabi- 
tants ot  the  spray  areas,  which  numbered 
respectively  130.000  and  535  mllUon  »t  the 
pealt  of  the  campaign." 

The  perlla  of  the  substance  are  thua  largely 
lllustory:  however,  the  dangers  of  a  l>an. 
even  limited  In  scope,  are  frightenlngly  real. 
In  Callfomla  and  Arizona,  bee-keepers  com- 
pla'n  that  toxic  substitutes  for  DDT  are  wip- 
ing out  their  hives  Maine  gave  up  DDT  years 
ago-  in  19B7.  when  the  spruce  bud  worm 
•hraatened  to  destroy  Its  forests,  the  state 
hastily  changed  Itt  mind.  (At  the  urging  of 
the  SwedUb  Board  of  Private  Forestry,  the 
National  PoUons  and  Pesticides  Board  haa 
icranted  forestry  a  one-year  eiempuon  from 
the  general  ban.  Without  DDT.  oOoMs 
feared,  tbe  large  pine  weevU  would  cause  WO 
million  worth  of  damage  to  trees  and  aeed- 
Ilngs  )  The  alarmUlg  spread  of  the  gypsy 
moth— which  Harold  Porter,  president  of  tbe 
National  Plant  Board  (an  organisation  ot 
state  plant  pest-control  offlciala)  blamea 
squarely  on  the  Isai  of  DDT— Utely  has  made 
headline,  not  only  hi  New  Tork  SUte  bat 
also  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  number  ot  de- 
foliated acres  U  mounting  geometrically  from 
SOOO  Ui  19«8  to  wen  over  100.000  this  year. 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  All  told  according 
to  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  gypsy 
moth  In  1B8»  defoliated  360.000  seres  of  wood- 
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luid,  triple  the  number  daatroycd   lu   1968. 
This  y«VB  toll  wlU  be  far  worse. 

Here,  In  official  but  graptalc  terms,  la  what's 
iDTolved:  'In  their  caterpillar  form,  gypsy 
moths  strip  tli«  leavn  from  forest,  shade 
and  rrult  trees,  aa  well  as  ornamental  shrube 
By  defollatlDK  fore-its.  they  increase  Are  and 
erosion  baxards.  adversely  affect  stream  flow 
r»duc«  land  and  recreational  values,  and  de- 
stroy wildlife  habitats.  Plant  protection  of- 
ficials point  our  tbat  a  sinFCle  defoliation  has 
be«n  known  to  kill  white  pinea.  spruce  and 
hemlock.  Two  defottatlona  can  kill  most 
itard woods  " 

What  the  Environmentalists  are  seekloiE 
would  be  a  major  disaster,  both  at  bome  and 
abroad.  To  deny  the  product  to  such  nauons 
as  India  would  constitute,  to  the  words  of 
one  Rdentlst.  "aa  act  of  genocide."  To  ban 
DDT  In  this  country  as  too  dangerous,  while 
permitting  Ita  export,  would  be  a  flagrant 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  only  trlRBer 
global  lU-wiIl.  Tbe  physical  dangers,  finally 
are  frightening  to  behold-  Thus,  the  World 
Health  Organivation  poinu  out  that  in  Cey- 
lon, which  discontinued  the  spraying  of  DDT 
several  years  ago.  "more  than  &  million  caaes 
of  malaria  have  reappeAred"  In  this  coun- 
try, which  thought  It  had  wiped  out  the  dis- 
ease long  ago.  1.560  cases  were  reported  in 
tbe  first  24  weeks  of  1970.  up  25"t  from  1989. 
As  to  food  and  flber.  a  Special  Review  Group, 
comprising  fonr  noted  entomologistfi,  after 
a  thoroughgoing  scrutiny  of  current  prac- 
tices, concluded  last  month  that  DDT  re- 
mains essential  for  most  domestic  crops;  per- 
haps as  a  wry  postscript.  It  added  that  there 
Is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  DOT  In  the 
control  of  rattlesnakes  in  the  Southwest 
US.  "If  we  had  to  depend  on  nature."  an 
eloquent  lawmaker  once  said,  "we  would 
probably  die  of  disease  at  a  fairly  earlv  Pjje. 
If  we  did  not  starve  first  " 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
Through  their  unbridled  reokleaaneaa  with 
facts  and  sheer  irrationality — a  triumph  of 
superstition  over  science,  one  scholarly  critic 
has  averred — so-called  conservationlsta  and 
ecologlsts  have  poisoned  the  climate  of  opin- 
ion. Now  wlUy-nllly  they  are  threatening  to 
unleash  famine  and  pestilence  upon  their 
fcUow  citizens.  ("Its  a  question  of  Burvival." 
cried  the  resident  of  Shirley,  "the  caterpillars 
or  us.")  They  profess  to  preserve  wildlife. 
defend  the  environment,  befriend  the  earth 
Their  natural  prey  Is  ciTlllMd  man. 


WITH  THE  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  DE- 
PEAT,  DRAFT  REFORM  MORE  ES- 
SENTIAL THAN  EVER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


m  THB  HOUaS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  September  IB,  1»70 

Mr.  BDJOHAM.  Mr.  Spealter,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  an  e<Utorlal  on 
August  28  concerning  the  Senate  defeat 
of  the  Qoldwater-Hatfleld  amendment, 
which  would  have  provided  for  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  The  editorial  quite 
rightly  stresses  the  urgent  need  for 
draft  reform. 

The  National  Service  Act  of  1970 
which  I  have  Introduced  with  a  large 
number  of  coeponsors — H.R.  13035  and 
HJi  18578 — would  Implement  just  the 
sort  of  reforms  the  New  York  Times  Is 
suggesting.  The  editorial  follows : 
No  AtmiTAir  Mcacnf AUM 

Ocf«at  of  ttM  Seoat*  propcaai  to  menaae 
«nbstantiall7  th«  flna&clal  rewards  for  mili- 
tary  s«rv1c«   hfts   rvmoTfld   tba  threat   of  a 
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"reform"  tbat  would  have  mode  a  bad  allu- 
ation  worae.  The  obvious  Intent  of  tbe  Icgls- 
Latlon,  co-epooaored  by  Senators  Barry  Oold- 
water  and  Mark  Hatfield,  was  to  let  an  all- 
volunteer  army  In  through  tbe  back  door. 

The  nature  of  the  IncenUves  left  Utile 
doubt  that  the  bUl'a  aim  was  to  attract  men 
13  long-term  military  service.  What  was  l>e- 
ing  deaorlbed  as  a  volunteer  army  would  in 
reality  soon  have  become  indistinguishable 
from  a  proXeeslooal  army. 

The  NUon  AdmmUtratlon  and  its  spokes- 
man in  the  debate.  Senator  John  Stcnnls  of 
Mlaalaaippl.  opposed  the  propoaal  only  on 
such  technical  grounds  as  lU  hlgb  cost  and 
the  uncertalnUes  la  the  mUltary  manpower 
supply.  Such  objections  Ignore  far  more  seri- 
ous risks,  particularly  that  of  a  dangerous. 
militaristic  shift  in  tbe  relationship  between 
tbe  uniformed  and  civilian  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican socletT. 

Tbe  Immediate  effect  of  the  pay  incentive 
offered  to  create  an  all-volunteer  army  would 
almost  certainly  be  to  Induce  the  poor  and 
racial  minorities  to  liberate  more  privileged 
youths  of  an  unpleasant  obllBatlon — a  con- 
dition already  much  too  prevalent  under  the 
inequities  or  present  draft  rules.  In  tbe  long 
run.  such  an  arrangement  would  supply  the 
profeaslooal  mUltary  establishment  with  a 
large,  permanent  force  of  men,  easily  ma- 
nipulated to  serve  special  military  Interests 
This  19  a  fundamental  departure  from  the 
concept  of  the  mUltla  and  from  the  tradi- 
tional safeguards  aimed  at  preventing  the 
military  from  developing  a  life  of  Its  own, 
apart  from  the  clvuian  society. 

But  defeat  of  tbe  Gold  water -Hatfield  pro- 
posal is  no  substitute  for  reform  of  tbe  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  system's  buUt-ln  Un- 
balances. The  most  promising  answers  ought 
to  be  sought  in  a  broader  concept  of  national 
service.  Toung  Americans  deserve  a  variety 
of  options — to  volunteer  either  for  the  mili- 
tary or  for  demanding  civilian  service  in 
hardship  areas  of  critical  need,  with  the 
draft  lottery  still  facing  those  who  fall  to 
volunteer  for  either  option. 
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life  Management  Institute  reporU.  At  a  press 
conference  In  Washington.  Ottlnger  promised 
to  go  to  court.  If  necessary.  fx>  compel  the 
ITS  Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1800  against  industrial  poUutera. 

The  action  came  in  response  to  testimony 
by  Sbiro  Kaablwa.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Lands  and  Naclonal  Resources,  that 
the  Department  would  not  seek  indictments 
under  the  law  which  forbids  tbe  discharge  of 
refuse  In  navigable  waters  unless  the  dis- 
cbarge Is  "aocidental  or  infrequent."  Kashlwa 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  U.S.  Attorneys 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  ordered  not 
to  bring  action  to  "prevent  or  punish  indus- 
trial dUchargcfi  of  a  continuing  nature." 

Ottlnger  accused  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  of  applying  a  double  standard  of  law 
enforcement.  "On  tbe  one  hand.  Mr.  Mitchell 
calls  for  maximum  enforoecnent  of  laws 
agalast  Individ  aals,"  the  oongresaman 
charged,  "wnue  on  the  other,  bo  says  he  vui 
not  enforce  the  law  against  corporate  pol- 
lutera." 

Apparently  in  response  to  widespread  criti- 
cism, both  from  tbe  general  public  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Army  Corpe  of 
Engineers  has  announced  new  permit  require- 
ments under  the  1886  Refuse  Act  which  Is 
supposed  to  help  curtail  dischargee  of  pol- 
lutants into  navigable  waters.  According  to  a 
Corps  of  Engmeera  release,  permits  wlU  be 
required  for  all  industrial  discharges  into 
navigable  waters  and  their  tributaries.  New 
permits  will  be  required  where  eztstlng  OK*b 
were  granted  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  quality  of  the  edSuent.  Permits  also 
will  be  required  for  current  discharges  Into 
navigable  waters  where  none  have  been 
granted.  In  essence,  industry  will  be  given  a 
Ucenae  to  pollute,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  state  water  quality  standards  allow. 

While  permission  will  be  required  for  all 
future  discharges  Into  navigable  waters  and 
their  tributaries,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  says 
It  will  concentrate  initially  on  major  aourase 
of  industrial  pollution  not  covered  by  i 
ing  permits. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  IGNORES 
POLLUTION  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op  MlCHia&M 

IK  THE  HODSK  OF  RBPRBSHTTATTVIB 

Thundav.  September  It,  1970 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  Into  the 
CoHcBEssioNAL  RscoHD.  an  excellent  arti- 
cle appearing  In  the  August  21.  1970. 
issue  of  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin,  the 
oflleial  biweekly  newsletter  of  the  Wild- 
life National  Institute.  The  article  tells 
how  our  .attorney  General.  Mr  Mitchell. 
refuses  to  proceed  under  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1399  against  Industrial  polluters. 

One  wonders  how  an  attorney  general 
can  be  for  taw  and  order  where  the  target 
is  crime  in  the  streets  and  not  for  taw 
and  order  where  major  Industrial  pol- 
luters are  Involved. 

This  situation  rather  reminds  one  of 
the  old  story  of  how  the  English  law 
punished  the  man  who  stole  tbe  goose 
from  the  common,  but  not  the  man  who 
stole  the  common  from  the  goose. 

The  text  of  the  article  foUowi: 
jTTvnCK  D^ArrMEtrr  IcTfOBas  PoLz.irnoN  Law 

CangreMm&n  Richard  L.  Ottlng«r  (N.T.) 
baa  takon  thorp  Issue  with  U.S  Attorney 
Oeoeral  John  Mitctiell's  recent  decision  not 
to  enforce  a  71-year-old  taw  prohlt>ltlng  pd- 
hitlon  of  tha  natloo'i  watarwaya.  the  WUd- 


POPOLARITY  OP  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rarwanvAMiA 
rN  THE  HOOSE  OP  BEPRBSEVTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  criticism  and 
doubt  on  everything  from  the  Bible,  the 
n.S.  Constitution,  the  President,  the  Con- 
eress,  and  even  the  rules  the  average 
U.S.  citizen  Uvea  by.  It  is  heartening  to 
nnd  the  popularity  of  the  science,  re- 
search, and  development  space  program 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, during  the  past  several  weeks  I 
have  checked  through  the  large  Pitts- 
burgh metropolitan  and  industrial  area 
and  find  our  citizens  uniformly  favor 
keeping  the  United  States  foremost  in 
science,  research,  development,  space  and 
technology.  In  fact,  most  of  our  citizens 
feel  tbat  the  pi  ogress  In  science,  research, 
development,  and  technology  have  been 
major  contributory  elements  to  the  high 
standard  of  Uving  which  we  Americans 
now  enjoy. 

In  order  to  keep  ahead  for  the  future, 
the  average  western  Pennsylvania  citi- 
zen feels  that  we  must  continue  to  em- 
phasize education.  Euad  keep  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania 
government  cooperating  with  our  cor- 
porations In  business  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  new  practices,  new  produeta,  and 
new  horizons. 

Our  Allegheny  County — Pittsburgh — 
Pair,  which  runs  5  days  through  Labor 
Day  each  year,  exhibits  everything  from 
rarm  products  to  advanced  technology 
and  engineciing  and  draws  crowds  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  total  attend- 
ance this  year  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, northern  West  Vlrrrinla.  and  east- 
ern Ohio  exceeded  750.000  people  who 
viewed  exhibits  and  took  p.irt  in  projects. 
This  Is  America  at  its  best. 

Our  Allegheny  County  commissioners. 
Commissioner  Slaisey.  Commissioner 
Foerster,  and  Commlasioner  WiUlam 
Hunt  are  to  be  complimented  on  this 
flne  success  of  the  fair  this  year  for 
the  benefit  of  our  citizens. 

At  my  request.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Allegheny  County  commissioners,  the 
NaUona]  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration lent  a  moon  rock  specimen 
brought  back  by  the  Apollo  13  crew.  This 
moon  rock  exhU>it  of  NASA  was  placed  in 
a  small  room  In  the  basement  of  the 
Park  Administration  Building.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee,  my  office  and  I  arranged 
for  the  display  and  we  had  five  people 
and  myself,  as  well  as  an  Allegheny 
County  Police  Offlcer  as  guard  assist  in 
handling  the  surprising  number  of  people 
who  crowded  In  every  day  to  view  the 
Apollo  12  moon  rock  exhibit. 

We  gave  to  those  people  specially  In- 
terested In  further  Information  on  the 
moon  rock  a  statement  on  this  particular 
moon  rock,  which  I  am  enclosing  for  the 

CONGREESIOKAI.  RECORD. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.8.  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Members  of  the  US  Senate  that 
strong  support  be  given  to  science,  re- 
search, development,  technology,  and  ed- 
ucation to  Insure  the  future  success  of 
the  United  States,  to  maintain  U.S.  in- 
dustry as  flrat  in  research  and  technol- 
ogy, and  to  fimd  adequately  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  goodly  heritage  this  generation  can 
give  to  our  young  people  and  the  coming 
generations  of  American  citizens. 

The  statement  on  the  moon  rock 
follows; 

AU,    AaOUT    TRK    KOOH    BOCKl 

DsAK  FBixMDa;  This  exceUent  moon  rocic 
wu  brought  back  to  Eaxth  by  the  Apollo  13 
AdtronautA  from  their  trip  to  the  Moon  In 
Novemt>er  196Q.  &  Journey  which  curled 
them  9&3.000  mile*  and  lasted  over  ten  days. 

Soon  art«r  the  oompletlon  of  the  Apollo  12 
flight,  one  eclentlst  described  tbe  ml&slon  as 
"mayb«  a  million  tlmee  more  Important  to 
sclenca  than  Apollo  11,"  tbe  flrst  night  to  put 
men  on  tbe  Moon.  The  Apollo  13  mission 
yielded  much  more  In  tbe  way  of  actentlflc 
Kamplea  for  study. 

This  particular  Munple  on  display  here  was 
collected  by  Astronauta  Conrad  and  Bean 
durtng  their  flrst  moon  wallc  ouulde  their 
landing  craft.  Scientists  have  speculated  that 
It  la  a  chunk  of  bed  rock  that  was  ejected 
from  a  crater  cloee  to  where  it  was  found. 

It  weighs  ISl  grazns — atMut  one-third  of  a 
potmd.  Actually.  It  la  only  part  of  a  larger 
rock  of  over  four  pounds  whloh  was  dis- 
covered embedded  beneath  tbe  lunar  surface. 

B«cause  this  rock  baa  been  aawed  through. 
It  la  one  of  the  b«»t  lunar  samples  available 
for  pubUc  viewing.  Prom  Its  cross-section  It 
la  possible  to  distinguish  its  "shatter  crust" 
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on  the  surface,  wblcb  Is  slightly  lighter  in 
color  than  the  dark  grey  Interior.  Tbl£  crust 
was  formed  by  tbe  cruahlng  of  crystals  by 
mlcro-meteorlte  bombardment. 

According  to  its  scientific  deslgnetlon.  tbls 
rock  is  an  "olivine  dolerlte."  It  could  be  froan 
3.6  to  4.6  billion  years  old.  older  than  tbe 
oldest  known  roclu  on  Earth. 

Orer  160  eclenUflc  groups  in  the  Onited 
Slates  and  sbroad  are  cooperating  in  the  de- 
tailed analysts  of  samplse  cuch  se  tbls. 
TTirough  their  research  we  will  grain  a  greater 
knowledge  of  not  only  tbe  Uoon,  but  tbe 
Bartb.  the  sun,  and  Indeed  our  entire  uni- 
Tsne  as  well. 

Best  wlshee. 

Jim  Foltok. 


CAFI.  C.  GERY  BOWEN 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursdav.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday.  August  6.  the  body  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  Capt.  C.  Gery  Bowen  was  laid 
to  rest  with  full  mUitan'  honors  in  Dal- 
las. Captain  Bowen  was  a  career  ofiQcer 
and  one  of  Texas'  many  heroes  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  flew  some  311  combat 
mlasions  and  came  through  all  of  them 
unscathed,  only  to  fall  111  while  serving 
as  a  flight  instructor  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Beeville,  Tex.  He  waa  a  much 
decorated  Individual  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  text 
of  the  two  most  important  decorations 
\.hlch  were  accorded  to  Captain  Bowen: 
V.B.  MAftiN*  coKjre. 
San  tranctsco.  Calif. 
Tbe  President  of  tbe  United  Btatee  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  tbe  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  to  Captain  Charlee  Oery  Bowen. 
United  States  Marine  Corpe,  for  service  ss 
set  forth  in  the  following  citation: 

"For  heroism  and  ertraordlnsj?  achieve- 
ment In  serlsl  flight  while  serving  as  a  Pilot 
with  Marine  Attack  Squadron  311.  Marine 
Aircraft  Group  Twelve.  Flnt  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  In  connnectlon  with  operations  agsinst 
the  enemy  in  tbe  Republic  ol  Vietnam.  On 
the  morning  of  1  February  1968,  Captain 
BOWEN  launched  as  Wlngman  In  a  filght  of 
two  A-i  Skyhawk  aircraft  assigned  a  landing 
zone  preparation  mission  in  support  of  a 
Marine  reconnaissance  team  inserting  nine 
mllee  southwest  of  DaNaag.  Knroute  to  the 
designated  area,  he  contacted  tbe  Tactical 
Air  Controller  (Airborne)  and  was  Instructed 
to  make  bombing  runs  against  suspected 
enemy  position  on  the  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  helicopter  landing  sone.  After  roak- 
ing  several  attack  runs.  Captain  BOWEN 
was  Informed  tbat  tbe  CH-4fl  helicopter 
transporting  tbe  reconnaissance  team  had 
been  hit  by  enemy  lire  and  had  crashed  over 
500  meters  away  from  the  mtendsd  landing 
zone.  While  orbiting  the  area,  he  received  a 
brleflng  from  tbe  Tactical  Air  Controller 
(Airborne),  who  reported  that  200  to  300 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  were  observed  in 
tbe  area  and  were  firing  on  the  downed  air- 
craft. With  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety,  Captain  BOWEK  unhesitatingly  com- 
menx:ed  a  low  level  simulated  ctraflng  run  to- 
ward a  tree  line  adjacent  to  tbe  Marines'  po- 
Edtlon  In  an  effort  to  draw  tbe  attention  and 
tbe  fire  of  the  enemy  away  from  tbe  burn- 
ing CB-^.  In  coordlnatlooa  with  tbe  ap- 
proach of  the  extraction  helicopter,  he  oom- 
menced  bis  second  run.  Although  his  air- 
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cratt  was  struck  by  enemy  ground  Are,  dam- 
aging an  aileron  and  tbe  tall  section. 
Captain  BOW£N  msde  two  bombing  runs 
agftlniit  the  hostile  force,  which  enabled  the 
extraction  aircraft  to  land  and  BucceesfttUy 
lift  out  the  crew  and  paaseogers  of  the  OH- 
M.  His  exceptional  aeronautical  shlUty  and 
determined  efforte  were  an  insplraOon  to  all 
who  aerved  with  him  and  contributed  alg- 
ulficantly  to  the  sate  extraction  of  thirteen 
Mannee.  Captain  BOWEN's  courage,  superb 
airmanship  and  steadfast  devotion  to  duty  in 
the  face  of  great  personal  danger  were  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  tradlttons  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps  and  of  tbe  tTnitcd  States  Vaval 
Service."* 

For  the  President. 

V.  a.  EXVIjUC. 

Lieutenant  General.  VS.  Murine  Corpt, 
Commanding   General.   Fleet   MarinB 

Force,  PacH^c. 

U.S.  MABDfX  Coara. 
San  FraneUco.  Calf/. 
Tbe  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  In  presenting  a  go\a  star  la  Ueu  of 
the  seeond  Dlvtlnirul&bed  Plying  Cross  to 
Captain  Charles  Gery  Bowen,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  tbe 
following  citation: 

"^r  heroism  and  ertraordlDSry  sehleve- 
ment  in  aerial  filpht  while  servrnp  with  Ma- 
rine Attack  Squadron  311.  Marine  Aircraft 
Group  Twelve.  FlrFt  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  in 
connection  with  operatlona  against  t.be  en- 
emy In  tbe  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  21  Feb- 
ruary 19«8,  Captain  Bowen  launched  as  Flight 
Leader  of  a  section  of  two  A-4  Skyhawk  air- 
craft assigned  a  close  air  support  mission  for 
Marine  unlt.s  heavily  engaged  with  a  numeri- 
cally superior  North  Vietnamese  Army  force 
in  the  city  of  Hue.  Despite  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing weather  conditions,  extremely  limited  vis- 
ibility and  Intense  enemy  ground  fire,  he 
skillfully  maneuvered  his  aircraft  over  the 
target  area  and  quickly  located  tbe  enemy 
poeltlons.  With  complete  disregard  for  his 
own  safety.  Captain  Bowen  commenced  his 
attack  and  executed  four  bombing  runs 
through  the  heavy  enemy  fire,  delivering  all 
ordnance  with  pinpoint  accuracy  to  within 
100  meters  of  friendly  positions.  As  a  result 
of  his  exceptional  ordnance  delivery,  the 
flight  was  credited  with  tbe  destruction  or 
damage  of  numerous  structures,  two  eec- 
ondary  flres  and  one  secondary  explosion  and 
inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  tbe  enemy  Ob- 
tain Bowen's  courage,  outstanding  aeronauti- 
cal skill  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty  at 
great  personal  risk  contributed  aignlflcantly 
to  the  success  of  Operation  Hue  City  and 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
uf  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United  Btatas 
Naval  Service."* 
For  the  Preeldeat, 

V.  H.  KmvuiX. 
LieuUnant  General.  V.S.  Marine  Corpt. 

Commandinff   Oeneral,   Fleet 

Foroe.  Poodle. 


A  OOLD  RECORD  AWARD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuroxKiA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRBSEKTA'n  VBS 
Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ADtiocb 
Environmental  Council  recently  Initiated 
a  worthwhile  program  of  "honoring"  the 
top  water  polluters  of  the  month  by 
prenentlng  them  with  a  OoM  Record 
Award. 

OccaslonaUy,  this  dubious  distinction 
Is  presented  a  national  agency  whose  ac- 
tivities are  deserving  of  such  recogDlUon. 
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Such  a  "distinction"  was  merited  In 
the  couiicH's  view — and  In  my  own — by 
the  U.S.  Army  for  Its  rcmaxlcable  deci- 
sion to  dispose  of  Its  undlsposable  ac- 
cumulation of  deadly  nerve  gas  by  dump- 
ing it  into  the  AUantlc  Ocean.  Surely. 
Buch  innovative  action  Is  worthy  of  at- 
tention— If  not  acclaim — and  the  AntJ- 
och  Environmental  Council  has  properly 
given  the  VS.  Army  that  attention. 

I  include  their  letter  on  this  matter 
for  your  attention: 

ANTioca  BtrrtaoTtitvrrM.  Couwcn.. 

Anttoch,  Calif..  Augutt  14. 1970. 
3.  S.  Grtciel. 

Colonel.  G.  S..  Deputy  Director  of  tiutalla- 
tton.  Dtpartment  of  the  Armjf.  Pentagon. 
Washingtcfn,  D,C. 

ColoDfrl  OBTCtttr  CongTStulatlotii  I  The 
Antloch  EnvlromnentaJ  Council  faaa  selecMd 
ttw  Department  of  the  Army  ms  the  recipient 
of  our  special  Oold  Record  Award  for  contrt- 
buUotu  la  the  field  of  water  poUution.  Each 
month  the  AEC  &w&rda  gold  records  to  the 
top  ten  &lr  and  water  poUutern  In  our  coun- 
try, which  U  Contra  Costn.  However,  gold 
records  also  are  awarded  to  a  state  and  a 
federal  agency  that  bae  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  pollution  problems  of  our 
country. 

We  feel  that  the  Department  of  the  Arm; 
has  eeimeil  the  Oold  Beoord  Pollution  Award 
for  Its  plan  to  dump  potentially-deadly  nerve 
gae  rockets  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Army 
has  met  our  qualifications  for  this  award  in 
that  It  creates  excessive  amounts  of  waste 
material  thst  mu^t  eventually  be  disposed 
of  In  the  environment. 

Your  department  Is  the  first  to  receive  the 
National  Awanl,  and  It  Is  now  a  member  of 
a  noc-io-excluslve  group  called  "Polluter  of 
the  Month  Club."  Keep  up  the  work  and 
jour  efforts  will  not  go  unrecognised. 
Regards, 
Mrs.  THATxa  JoHJcaoiff.  Chairman, 

Antioch  Environmental  Council. 


NEW  PROTECTIONISM 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOSDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPBSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  JO.  1970 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart  Rowen.  business  editor  of  the  Wash- 
inEton  P(Kt.  has  ably  analyzed  some  of 
the  fallacies  in  the  now  pending  foreifm 
trade  bill  in  his  column  of  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 6. 

Bis  eocrent  appraisal  of  this  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  jobs  of  American  work- 
ingmen,  and  its  open  Invitation  to  quota.'^ 
for  many  American  Industries,  not  just 
two.  and  a  conse<]uent  International 
trade  war  should  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
her  of  thLs  House. 

I.  therefore,  submit  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Recobd  the  article,  as  follows: 

LABom  LXAOCKa  Resknt  'T»aoT»cnoinaM" 
LAncx. 

Lmbor  leaden  ftppear  To  reaent  the  cliarge 
that  thaJr  new  policy  In  Btipport  of  Import 
quotaa  amounts  to  "protectionism." 

When  they  argue  that  the  ezpanalaD  of 
trade  must  t>e  "regulated"  to  protect  Joba. 
"that's  not  ■protectlonlam.'  that's  realism." 
Art,-CIO  Reaearch  Director  Nat  Oomnnger 
nkl  In  a  letter  to  The  Washington  Poat. 

The  essence  of  Ooldflnger's   arfument   Is 
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that  the  U.8.  export  surplus  has  vanished 
(after  discounting  government -financed 
shlpmentBi.  eliminating  Job  opportunities 
here.  Mcreover.  the  fast-growing  multl- 
nsUonal  corporation  can  "Juggle"  Jobs  and 
production  from  one  country  i  <j  another 
ityplcally  to  low-cost  economies  outalde  of 
the  Dnlied  States).  To  cap  U  all,  expanding 
Imports  dont  necessarily  result  in  price  bene- 
fits to  the  consumer. 

"Confronted  by  reality."  Ooldfinger  aays. 
the  APL-CIO  Insists  that  the  needed  ex- 
pansion of  trade  must  be  regulated.  The 
AFL-CIO  has  prtiposed  restrictions  on  the 
foreign  investment  outflows  of  U^.  com- 
panies, the  end  of  U.S-  government  sub- 
sidies lo  companies  setting  up  foreign  sub- 
stdlnrles.  government  regtUatlon  of  U.8.- 
Vm^'d  multi-national  corporations  and  the 
development  of  international  fair  labor 
.standards  in  world  trade. 

In  addition,  the  AFU-CIO  has  recom- 
mended, as  a  stopgap,  an  orderly  marketing 
approach  to  import*— with  a  trigger  mecha- 
nism lor  the  esUbllahraent  of  quotas  to 
stem  the  tide  of  imports  of  s  product,  when 
^uch  expanding  imporu  threaten  to  disrupt 
the  UJ3.  market." 

That's  the  policy  Mr.  Goldllnger  says  is 
not  protectionist.  Interestingly  enough,  a 
Latin -American  trade  delegation  which  vis- 
ited Washington  Aug.  5  to  7.  hoping  to  pave 
the  wav  for  exemptions  from  the  threatened 
restrictions  of  the  MUls  bill,  reported  to  the 
Council  of  Americas  organization: 

"The  only  strongly  protectionist  not*  which 
the  delegation  heard  came  from  representa- 
Uves  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  AFL-CIO  reprt- 
ser.tAilvea  expressed  firm  opposition  to  what 
they  called  the  export  of  Jobs"  from  the 
US."  ^   , 

The  AFL-CIO's  main  concern  is  Jobs;  but 
If  is  simply  not  true  to  suggest  that  Amer- 
ican labor  Is  threatened  by  a  flood  of  im- 
ports. Both  exports  and  imports  have  grown 
over  the  years,  which  means  that  some  do- 
mestic industries  (and  their  workers)  have 
been  faced  with  greater  competition.  By  the 
<ukme  token,  the  export  mdu'sTries  (and  their 
workem)   have  gained  from  increasing  sales. 

BCOMOMXC   nCPACT 

What  the  labor  leaders  aeem  to  be  saying 
Is  tha:  everything  should  be  frozen,  with 
everybody  keeping  the  same  Job  In  the  same 
Industry  he  started  out  In.  As  Council  of 
economic  Advisers  chairman  Hendrlk  Hou- 
thakker  said  In  a  courageous  speech  last 
month.  "This  line  of  argument  recalls  the 
guild  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Is  hardly 
appropriate  In  a  modern  dj-namic  society." 

As  Bouthakker  suggested.  If  the  textile  and 
shoe  Industries  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  so  wor- 
ried about  cant  meet  the  competition.  It 
shows  onH  that  American  workers  can  be 
more  productively  employed  elsewhere.  But 
in  countries  like  Korea,  the  textile  Industry 
provides  the  most  productive  employment 
available. 

"It  is  therefore  to  the  advantage  of  both 
oountrles."  Houthakker  argued.  "U  more 
Amertean  workers  get  out  of  textiles  and 
more  Korean  workers  get  Into  them.  TUls 
shift  also  benefits  American  consumer*,  who 
cAn  buy  textiles  more  cheaply." 

The  multi-national  corporation  argument 
also  doesnt  really  wash.  There  Is  nothing 
much  new  there.  Big  corporations  have  al- 
ways tried  to  locate  where  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  the  cheapest:  this  was  true  also 
while  the  AFL-CIO.  years  ago.  backed  a  lib- 
eral free  trade  policy. 

Paul  Jennings,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers,  makes  the  point  that  an 
electronics  worker  In  Taiwan  makes  only 
l/20th  of  the  n.8.  worker's  wage.  But  as 
Houthakker  notes,  even  though  wages  in  the 
U5.  aircraft  Industry  are  much  higher  than 
slznllar  wages  elsewhere,  the  XJS.  Industry 
dominates  world  markets.  WhyT  Because  of 
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the  high  level  of  productivity  tor  alreraTt 
workers. 

What  Is  dangerous  today  la  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  quota  bill  Is 
likely  to  pass,  which  could  result  In  a  reduc- 
tion of  both  Imports  and  eiports  because  of 
the  undoubted  retaliation  In  kind  that  will 
restilt. 

The  U.S.  economy  Is  powerful  enough  to 
share  In  growing  world  trade,  dealing  with 
the  initial  problems  of  industry  and  labcr 
Impacted  by  any  really  serious  Import  com- 
petition. 

But  the  approach  of  the  House  btU.  not- 
ably the  "general  relief"  provision  sponsored 
by  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  (R-Wts.)  opens  the 
quota  door  to  a  host  of  Industries. 

The  Byrnes"  formula  makes  eligible  those 
industries  which  demonstrate  that  Imjwrts 
exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  US.  market,  have 
increased  3  per  cent  in  the  previous  year  and 
6  per  cent  In  the  prior  two  years. 

A  Tariff  Commission  study  shows  that 
literally  Moree  ol  industries  would  be  eligible 
for  quotaa  under  the  Byrnes  formula,  includ- 
ing many  electronic  products:  passenger  cars; 
btcvclee:  many  metal  ores:  pottery;  sport- 
ing goods;  leather  goods;  many  fish  and  sea- 
food products:  many  aRrtcultural  produotr, 
clocks;  antibiotics:  umbreUas:  radloacUve 
isotopes  and  wigs. 

Moreover,  the  "national  lnt«resf  clause 
which  allows  the  President  to  exempt  desig- 
nated countries  from  quotas  Is  a  reversion 
from  the  principle  of  mulUlateral  trade  to  a 
narrower  and  discriminatory  bilateral  basis. 
(The  Latin  American  delegation,  by  the  way. 
pot  promises  of  special  treatment.) 

But  other  countries  are  not  planning  to 
remain  Idle  If  they  merely  ape  the  Byrnes 
"basket"  technique.  U.S.  exports  will  run 
5mack  Into  increasing  protectaonlam  abroad. 

Despite  assurance  to  the  contrary  by  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  Stans.  the  threat 
of  reprisals  Is  strong.  There  are  many  clues. 
Oermaa  Economic  Minister  Karl  Schiller, 
for  example,  says  that  If  U.S.  quotas  are 
slapped  on.  "there  would  be  a  great  peril 
that  a  wave  of  protectionism  would  circle  the 
globe  in  a  chain  reaction."  German  Indus- 
trlalUt  Fritz  Berg  more  bluntly  says  a 
■trade  war"  Is  imminent. 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade, 
Mario  Zagart.  echoing  the  same  sentiment, 
adds  that  the  return  to  protectionism  "will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  American 
leadership  In  the  world  .  .  ." 

Thus.  It  doesn't  reaUy  matter  what  tht 
AFIr-CIO  calls  Its  policy:  the  essential  point 
Is  that  the  Industries  and  unions  that  are 
tucking  quota  legislation  are  taking  a  seri- 
ous backward  step  that  threatens  the  total 
economic  well-being  of  this  country. 


CONCERN  OVER  TERRORIST  HI- 
JACKINGS—A NEW  WEAPON  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  WARFARE 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  uxzNOxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREEKNTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  Congress  share  concern  over  the  wave 
of  teiTortst  hijaclclngs  which  has 
emerged  as  a  new  weapon  ol  Interna- 
tional warfare.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
victims  and  their  anxious  relatives.  I 
feel  thst  the  Government  of  this  Nation 
has  a  clear  and  deflnlte  responsibility  to 
act  to  meet  this  new  threat  to  safety  and 
peace  of  mind  Various  solutions  have 
been  suggested.  Some  Innovations  have 
been  tried — all  have  been  found  want- 
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ing.  Inspection  of  passengers,  various 
screening  devices  and  even  "frisking"  of 
suspected  hijackers  has  failed  to  protect 
Ihc  IravellnK  public.  The  apparent  only 
recourse  is  to  place  military  armed 
^ards  on  international  and  coastal 
flights  originating  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  serious  step  and  an  encroach- 
ment on  traditional  separation  of  mlll- 
tarj  and  civil  functions.  However,  these 
are  unusual  and  trying  times.  The  prob- 
lem we  are  dealing  with  Is  extremely 
serious — as  right  now  300  lives  hang  In 
the  balance,  depending  on  the  decisions 
of  fanatical  Palestinian  guerrillas.  I 
would  hope  that  other  nations  wo\ild  fol- 
low suit,  since  international  cooperation 
on  return  of  hijackers  seems  beyond  the 
realm  of  cooperative  agreement  at  the 
present  time.  I  urge  the  President  to  take 
this  step  with  all  due  care  to  preservation 
of  public  rights,  but  with  full-scale  pro- 
tection for  the  flying  public  In  mind. 
Eventually  we  wUl  undoubtedly  And 
other  ways,  but  today's  answer  must  be 
applied  to  today's  emergency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lesimlng  can  ftilflll  society's  need  for  pro- 
fessionals and  teohnlclans  The  teachers  can 
do  this  Job  with  the  cooperation  of  the  stu- 
dents in  developing  their  Intellectual  re- 
sources. 

However,  knowledge  alone  will  not  give  our 
young  people  all  the  necessary  tools  to  deal 
with  increasing  loclal  and  political  Ills. 
Knowing  and  understanding  other  humans  Is 
necessary,  and  this  Is  an  arotmd-tbe-olock 
project.  The  student's  suooess  In  this  area  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  most  influential 
teacher— the  parent. 

Tlius  we  see  It  will  take  the  oocnblned  ef- 
forts of  educators  and  parenta  to  forge  the 
key  that  will  unlock  the  force  capable  of 
solving  all  the  probleme  of  war,  hunger,  dam- 
aged environment,  and  the  genex«l  atmoe- 
sphwe  of  violence  In  which  we  live. 

That  key.  of  course,  Is  a  well  rounde<t  edu- 
cation. 


EDUCATION  IS  THE  KEY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    tLLTKOta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  Sevtember  10. 1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
return  after  the  House  recess,  schools 
across  the  country  are  beginning  the  fall 
term.  A  very  pertinent  editorial  empha- 
sizing the  value  of  a  well-rounded  edu- 
cation was  carried  In  the  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust 20  Worth-Palos,  HI..  Reporter.  I  feel 
that  It  is  an  exceptionally  pertinent  com- 
mentary on  the  subject  and  ask  to  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point: 

EDOCAnON    is    THE     KXTT 

(By  Pat  Bouchard) 

The  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  is 
fast  approaoblng  and  one  fact  becomes  In- 
creasingly clear.  The  future  of  American  so- 
ciety depends  to  a  large  degree  on  how  effec- 
tive our  educational  system  Is. 

Education  Is  in  an  era  of  unrest.  Schools 
and  children  are  faced  with  social  problems 
the  eommutUty  has  not  been  able  to  solve 
School  administrators  are  tied  up  with  issues 
of  integration,  sex  education,  drug  abuse. 
aid  to  private  schools,  and  these  Issues,  slonir 
with  the  everyday  striving  to  keeping  up  with 
knowledge  that  Is  Increasing  at  a  fantastic 
rate.  Is  going  to  require  patience,  diligence 
nnd  cooperation.  The  patience,  diligence  and 
cooperation  will  be  required  of  students  and 
parents  as  well  as  stibool  officials, 

ThLs  cooperation  Is  an  absolute  must  If 
o\ir  educatlonaj  system  Is  to  grow  and  suc- 
ceed. Educational  growth  and  success  Is  an 
abaolute  must  If  the  future  of  America  la 
to  be  assured. 

A  oocnblnatlon  of  student  knowledge  and 
ooxnpaaalon  can  be  tbe  Insurance  policy  that 
wUl  guarvjitee  the  surrlval  of  our  society, 
maybe  not  as  It  Is.  but  even  better,  as  It 
should  be. 

The  premiums  on  that  Insurance  policy 
must  be  paid  by  all  ot  us.  T^e  eduoatlon  of 
our  children  cannot  be  relegated  merely  to 
Choee  hours  they  spend  In  school.  Book  learn- 
ing alone  Is  not  enough. 

If  the  cltlsens  of  tomcarow  are  to  oope  with 
the  world  they  must  develop  sotind  and  cre- 
ative habits  of  mind.  ThU  can  be  done  within 
tbe  claasroom.  Further,  the  Institutions  of 


ABRIDGED  HISTORY  OP  BIERSTADT 
PAINTINGS  IN  SPEAKER'S  LOBBY 


HON,  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  cALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVBS 

Thuradav.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  TAliCOTT.  Mr.  Spealter.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  more  visitors  to  our  Capitol  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  works  of  art  located  here. 

Only  two  of  the  paintings  which  bang 
in  the  Speaker's  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  not  portraits.  These 
are  the  pair  of  landscapes  by  Albert 
Bieratadt.  prominent  artist  of  Western 
America  during  the  19th  century. 

The  House,  In  1867.  adopted  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Banks: 

Remlvtd:  That  tbe  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary be  ftUThorlred  to  contract  with  Albert 
Blerstadt  for  two  paintings  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican In  character,  representing  some  promi- 
nent feature  of  scenery  or  Important  event 
In  the  discovery  or  history  of  America  to  till 
3  unoccupied  panels  In  the  chamber  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives. 

Bierstadt.  when  contacted  by  the  com- 
mittee, asked  for  $40,000  for  each  paint- 
ing. The  discussions  ended  there,  but  not 
permanently,  for.  on  March  3,  1875.  the 
chairman — of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library — was  authorised  to  purchase 
of  Mr.  A.  Bierstadt  his  painting  of  the 
landing  of  Hendrlk  Hudson  now  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  a  price  not  exceeding 
$10,000. 

This  purchase  was  made,  and.  In  1878, 
a  companion  painting.  "Entrance  Into 
Monterey."  was  purchased  from  the 
artist,  also,  for  $10,000.  They  were  10  feet 
8  Inches  by  8  feet  each,  and  hung  on 
either  side  of  the  Speaker's  desk  in  the 
Chamber  Early  in  the  20th  century— be- 
fore 1910 — the  paintings  were  removed  to 
a  retiring  room  connected  with  the 
Speaker's  lobby.  They  were  moved  again 
during  the  19S0's.  and  the  paintings  have 
.since  himg  above  the  Members'  stair- 
cases at  either  end  of  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

The  painter.  Albert  Bierstadt,  was  bom 
in  Dasseldorf .  Oermany,  January  7. 1830. 
He  was  brought  to  America  at  an  early 
age.  but  returned  to  Ehjsseldorf  In  1863 
and  entered  the  academy,  aftenrard 
studying  in  Italy  and  Oeimany.  He  wks 
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elected  national  academician  In  18C0. 
chevalier  o(  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
Prance  In  1867,  and  received  medals  and 
varloas  orders  from  Austria.  Oermany, 
Bavaria,  and  Belgium.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  pupil  of  Emmanuel  Leutae.  He 
died  In  New  York.  February  18,  1902. 
Charles  E.  Falrman.  Art  and  Artists  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  0SaPO,  Washington,  1927,  p. 
177. 

Bierstadt  was  acclaimed  In  America 
and  Eiarope  for  his  landscapes,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Rockies. 
He  achieved  national  recognition  follow- 
ing his  first  trip  West  with  Gen.  Frederick 
Lander's  1858  mapping  expedition.  He 
made  a  second  trip  In  1863.  reaching 
California  and  Oregon  for  the  first  time. 
Following  an  extended  European  trip  to 
make  studies  for  the  painting  of  Hendrlk 
Hudsoa'5  landing.  Bierstadt  returned 
again  to  San  Francisco  In  1872.  from 
where  he  visited  Yosemlte  and  Hetcta 
Hetchle  Canyon— two  of  his  most  famous 
subjects. 

Because  one  of  the  Bierstadt  paintings 
portray.';  an  historic  and  scenic  place  in 
the  conirres.'^lonal  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  have  researched 
and  discovered  some  pertinent  Informa- 
tion which  I  believe  will  interest  Mem- 
twrs  and  visitors  who  enjoy  the  variety 
of  art  which  adorns  our  Capitol. 

EKTKANCE   nCTO    MOKTiXXT 

Hanging  above  the  Members'  stair- 
case at  the  west  end  of  the  Speaker's 
Lobby  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  Albert  Bierstadt's  painting  of  Monte- 
rey Bay.  Finished  in  1878  and  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  Qovemment  for  $10,000,  It 
originally  hung  to  the  left  of  the  Speak- 
er's desk  in  the  House  Chamber,  next  to 
the  portrait  of  George  Washington.  It 
was  moved  in  the  early  1900's,  and  again 
in  the  1920's.  when  it  was  placed  over 
the  staircase.  It  has  been  known  both 
as  "Entrance  into  Monterey" — this  Utle 
has  been  used  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  ever  since  the  painting  was 
acquired— and  as  "Vl&caino  1  landing  at 
Monterey.  1601  "  The  latter  title  appears 
on  the  titleulate  attached  to  the  paint- 
ing's frame. 

There  Is  even  some  doubt  as  to  the 
intended  subject  matter  of  the  painting. 
In  1897.  George  Hazelton  wroU  in  his 
guide  to  the  Capitol,  the  National  Capi- 
tol, Its  Architecture.  Art  and  History, 
that  "cm) any  think  it  represents  what 
might  be  styled  the  natal  day  of  the 
Upper  California  mission" — the  Decem- 
ber, 1601  landing  at  Monterey  by  the  ex- 
plorer Vlsraino — while  "(oithers,  how- 
ever, ably  contend  that  Bierstadt  In- 
tended here  to  celebrate  with  his  brush 
the  spot  where  Spanish  tradition  says 
Junlpero  Serra,  the  'Father  of  Califor- 
nia," surroimded  by  his  disciples,  first 
said  mass  at  Monterey  In  1769.  under  an 
oak  by  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay." 

Sebastian  Viscaino.  exploring  tbe  coaat 
of  California  for  the  King  of  Spain,  came 
upon  Monterey  Bay  in  December  1602. 
He  reported  it  as  a  wonderful  harbor  of 
refuge — thereby  confusing  later  ex- 
plorers when  they  happened  upon  this 
open  roadstead — and  named  It  for  tbe 
then  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  Conde  de 
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Monterrey.  Viscaino,  with  his  fleet  of 
four  small  shlpe,  was  tlie  first  to  accu- 
ratetx  map  the  Calilornia  coast:  tbe 
namee  he  gave  landmarks  endure  to  the 
present  day. 

Father  Serra  landed  at  Monterey  on 
June  1,  mo.  after  sailing  up  from  San 
Oiego  on  the  San  Antonio.  Meeting  Por- 
tola— who  had  come  by  land — they  cele- 
brated moss  under  a  live  oak  close  to  the 
beach.  At  this  time,  formal  possession, 
first  claimed  by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  was  re- 
confirmed in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

The  painting  has  been  cleaned  and  re- 
stored once.  In  1953  by  Francis  Sullivan 
of  the  National  Gallery. 


I  BELIEVE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cuJFOuriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    CalifonUa.    Mr 
Speaker,  an  example  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  responsibility  and  dedication 
of  the  majority  of  our  young  people  was 
recently   called   to   my   attention.   Miss 
Wendy  Morony  of  Chlco.  Calif.,  recently 
wrote   an  essay  entitled  "I  Believe  in 
America."    winning    first   place    in    the 
American    Legion's  essay    contest   held 
annually.    Because    this    expression    of 
patriotism   and   concern   so  thoroughly 
examines  both  the  Ills  plaguing  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  constructive  and  or- 
derly processes  for  rectifying  these  ills. 
as  well  as  demonstrating  the  high  degree 
of  maturity  and  responsibility  of  so  many 
of  our  young  people,  I  proudly  and  re- 
spectfully submit  Miss  Morony's  essay 
for  the  Congress  ION  A  I.  Rscoao: 
I  Bkuxtk  en  Amkuca 
Todftf  our  coantzy  seezna  to  be  at  m  turn- 
log  point.  America  Is  fsdng  dArk  days  wblch 
threet«n  her  very  erLstenoe    All  around  us 
are  problems.  nuMny  of  a  OAtur&J  T&rlety  and 
othen  wbolly  maiim*d«.  Amoog  ua  are  those 
wlio  live  dally  with  poverty  and  hunger.  The 
air  we  tireathe.  the  water  we  drlnJc.  the  cities 
we  live  in,  are  all  fouled  by  dirt  and  poUu- 
Uott.   Orerpc^mlatlon   threatens   to   outitrlp 
our  food  supply  in  e  few  ahort  decades.  Our 
iDTolvement    in    Vietnam    haa    dlvtded    our 
ootmtry  into  two  aeparate  campa.  A  desire 
by  minority  groupa  to  be  afforded  the  same 
opportunities  and  privileges  as  all  Americana 
haa  r^nilted  in  mtIouji  racial  atrirB.  particu- 
larly in  our  larger   cities.   Our  educational 
system  la  at  a  croasroada  where  the  autliorlty 
of   our   unlTemUea   and    ooUeges    la    being 
challenged    by    campus    rebels    wbo    sit-in. 
demoiMtrate.  riot.  bum.  bomb,  and  destroy; 
UMl  tbaa*  unfortunate  oondltlona  are  now. 
In  aome  eaaaa.  even  apreadlng  to  cmr  high 
whootf  and  grammar  schools.  Many  believe 
t2u«  family  life  In  the  United  Statea  Is  de- 
teriorating and  that  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily, aa  we  know  it  today,  will  soon  be  out- 
moded and  obaolete.  The  influence  and  pres- 
tige of  the  cbur^  la  declining  and  the  struc- 
ture of  rellglooa  belief  la  undergoing  great 
change.   We  are  in   the   mldat  of   a  sexual 
revolution,  heightened  by  the  advent  of  "the 
pill,"  whl(^  la  reabaplDg  codea  and  morals 
which  have  been  in  axlsteDoe  for  oenturlaa. 
The   degrea    of    alcoholism   tn    the   United 
Statea  la  alannlngly  high.  Drug  ahuae.  aepe- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

daily  among  young  peopta,  la  incraaalng 
every  day.  and  thraatena  to  run  beyond  the 
llmlta  of  control.  Patrlotlam  la  "square:" 
avoiding  the  draft  by  any  poaslble  meana  la 
the  prime  objective  of  mony  young  male 
Americana.  Law.  order,  and  our  system  of 
Justloe  in  the  courta  are  being  uxkdermlned 
by  thugs  and  revolutionaries  who  seek  to 
destroy  these  three  basic  comerstonea  of  a 
free  aodety.  They  deaounoe  the  police  and 
call  them  pigs,  storm  troopers,  and  racists, 
The  poUoe  are  atoned,  clubbed.  Jeered,  and 
spat  upon.  They  are  charged  with  bruUltty 
If  they  raise  their  cluba  against  thoee  who 
riot  and  create  dlaordar.  They  are  charged 
with  condoning  violence  If  they  fall  to  ralae 
their  clube  against  the  disrupters.  Oontempt 
for  Che  courta  and  peraonal  verbal  attacka 
upon  Judges  in  obscene  gutter  language  are 
the  dcUberate  patterns  of  behavior  of  thoae 
who  believe  that  the  law  must  not  prevail, 
Recently  Vice  Prceldent  A^ew  declared  his 
beUef  that  the  overriding  and  compelling 
laaue  of  the  day  la  not  Inflation  or  the  Viet- 
nam War.  but  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  governmMit  of  thla  country  will  remain 
m  the  hands  of  Ita  elected  officials  or  will 
descend  to  the  atreeta. 

Although  the  problema  and  social  Uls  of 
today  are  among  the  moet  serious  ever  to 
face  our  nation.  I  am  confident  that  the 
strength  and  wUl  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  wlU  see  us  through  these 
perilous  times.  I  say  thla  because  I  believe 
in  America. 

•1  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  standa  ..."  These  words 
ring  with  meaning  In  the  hearta  of  all  true 
Americana.  They  do  not  ask  us  to  follow 
bllndlv  laws  that  are  unjust,  nor  do  they 
deny  the  right  to  dlsaent.  To  good  Ameri- 
cana, these  words  mean  that  through  the 
orderly  rule  of  the  majority  we  aeek  to 
promote  the  good  of  all  people,  finding  unity 
and  progress  in  the  dliferencea  that  eilat 
among  us. 

A  minority  of  Americans  la  trying  to 
destroy  our  country  by  violence  and  discord. 
Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
tndlvldaal  rights.  Some  have  uaed  this  ap- 
peal to  Justify  rioting,  looting,  and  kining 
Those  who  thtia  openly  defy  the  law  invade 
the  rights  of  otherB.  the  aame  rights  that 
the  violators  claim  to  seek  for  themselves. 

Liberty  can  exist  only  In  an  orderly 
society.  The  so-caUed  "silent  majority"  sim- 
ply will  not  permit  Ita  Uberty  to  be  lost  to 
thoee  who  openly  attack  our  country.  They 
will  use  every  lawful  means  at  their  disposal 
to  assure  that  America  will  survive. 

America  la  her  people.  Most  of  her  people 
are  good  Americans.  I  believe  in  them. 
Therefore,  I  believe  in  America: 
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still  very  much  In  the  balance  and  leaning 
towards  the  crtUcal  side  of  the  scale. 

Not  encouraging  are  the  latest  monthly 
figures  which  show  Inflation  oonttnulng,  at 
a  slightly  faster  pace,  in  the  paat  month. 
Also,  the  Pord  Motor  company  baa  just  an- 
nounced automobile  price  hikes  of  about  five 
per  cent  for  1071  models  and  other  car  deal- 
ers are  sure  to  follow.  This  means  that  most 
new  car*  are  likely  to  be  from  glOO  to  g300 
higher — some  even  more. 

In  t^>  connection,  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
emmd:  .  to  check  Inflation  recently  led 
Oeoi~o  Meany  to  hint  that  price  and  wage 
controla  may  be  necessary  to  halt  the  up- 
ward spiral.  Meany.  prealdent  of  the  ATL- 
CIO.  says  he  isn't  yet  In  favor  of  such  cod- 
'  ruts  but  that  they  might  be  the  only  remedy 
ID  a  "dangerous  situation." 

Others — some  members  of  Congresa — have 
Also  recently  expressed  the  view  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  the  answer.  It's  prob- 
ably accurate  to  say  that  at  no  other  time 
in  the  nation's  poat-war  history  have  more 
prominent  economists.  labor  leaders  and  poll- 
iicians  leaned  toward  such  controls. 

Personally,  we  do  not  believe  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  the  answer  to  inflation,  al- 
though they  m^ay  be  needed  temporarily  to 
halt  both  pay  and  price  hikes.  We  would  lean 
toward  a  complete  and  immediate  withdrawal 
trom  Southeast  Asia  as  a  more  expedient 
method  of  halting  inflation. 

Other  government  actions  could  include 
the  raising  of  interest  rates  for  savings;  an 
expanded  government  bond  program;  fewer 
cosMy  and  wasteful  projects  such  as  the  8ST 
aircraft  plan;  a  lessening  of  trade  restric- 
tions, both  import  and  export,  to  lower  prices; 
celling  levels  on  farm  subeldies.  We  would 
ra'.her  hear  Mr.  Meany  and  the  CongraaameD 
discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  alterna- 
tives before  turning  to  wage  and  price  con- 
trols as  the  only  answer  to  the  continuing 
spiral. 

Basically,  we  believe  that  a  whole  new  set 
nf  economic  priorities  should  be  eetabltshed 
based  on  domestic  needs.  Curing  our  prob- 
lems at  home  could  be  the  biggest  step  In 
cutting  an  Inflationary  spiral  that  baa  been 
'-rested,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  one-way 
spending  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.  during  the 
past  10  years. 


WAGE-PRICE  CONTROia  NOT  THE 
ONLY  ANSWER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  tLLTiron 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSKNTATIVBS 

ThuTSdav,  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
mall  ha«  reflected  the  views  of  many  con- 
stituents concerning  the  situation  of  the 
economy,  spedflcally  the  battle  against 
inflaUon.  An  editorial  In  the  Thursday. 
August  20  Tribune  of  Harvey,  III.,  ef- 
fectively discusses  the  subject  and  Is.  I 
believe,  an  objective  commentary  on  the 
economic  situation: 

Waok-Phics  OoHTBoia  Not  tks  Omlt  Ajtswaa 

Tlw  KUon  Ailmtnlstratlon'a  fight  on  tn- 

flaaon  contUiuee.  but  the  oatoome  appemn 


PROCESS  TO  SAVE  MERCTTRY  FROM 
WASTE  IS  DEVELOPED 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  HASaACauui'JS 

m  THE  BODSE  OP  BZPBZSEMTATIVSS 
Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
summer,  the  Evening  Star  published  an 
article  describing  the  process  being  used 
by  Ray  J.  Donlan.  a  chemist  and  chief 
of  the  water  laboratory  at  the  Public 
Health  Department  experimental  station 
in  Lawrence.  Mass.,  to  remove  mercury 
from  liquid  chemical  wastes. 

The  recent  reports  of  dangerous  levels 
of  mercury  content  In  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's rivers  and  lakes  make  close  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Donlan's  efforts  of  critical 
Importance.  The  process  now  being  used 
in  Lawrence  appears  to  be  a  highly  effec- 
tive but  relatively  simple  procedure,  com- 
monly known  to  chemL^ts,  and  It  offers 
the  possibility  of  recovering  costs  through 
the  reclamation  and  sale  of  the  precipi- 
tated mercury. 

I  am  Indeed  hopeful  that  this  method 
has  the  potential  for  widespread  applica- 
tion, and  am  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Don- 
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Ian  for  his  contribution  to  the  battle 
against  mercury  pollution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  particular  sense 
of  urgency,  as  one  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  dangers  to  human 
health  from  mercury  pollution,  and  it  Is 
with  an  especial  sense  of  pride,  as  one 
who  has  the  privilege  of  representing 
Lawrence.  Mass..  that  I  recall,  for  the 
careful  reading  of  my  colleagues,  the  text 
of  the  article: 

IFrom  ths  WMblngton  Star.  July  M.  1970] 
Pnocxss  To  8»v»  MiacTjET   Psom  W*s«  Is 

Lawbtnoi,  Mass.— a  rtaw  chemist  says  he 
has  developed  a  simple  process  to  screen  out 
9B  percent  of  the  mercury  from  chemical 
wastes — snd  mske  money  too. 

Chemist  Ray  J.  DonUn.  chief  of  the  water 
laboratory  at  the  Public  Heslth  Department 
experiment  station  here,  said  yeeterdsy  the 
proceu  hu  been  used  succosstuUy  st  the 
station  for  more  than  four  months 

Donlan's  comments  came  thr«e  dsys  after 
the  tJ.B.  Justloe  Department  umoonoed  it 
wLU  ale  suits  to  require  10  companies  to 
end  discharge  of  mercury  Into  navigable  lakes 
U3d  nven. 

Donlan  said  the  process  he  developed  In- 
volves placing  a  few  scraps  of  aluminum 
Into  a  mercury  bearing  solution  and  leaving 
I  hem  there  overnJght. 

The  mercury  precipitates  out  and  can  be 
recovered  and  sold.  In  Impure  form,  for  about 
•4.60  a  potmd,  he  said.  Purified,  It  Is  worth 
around  SSO  a  pound. 

Donlan  said  he  thinks  "every  chemist  is 
&ware  of  the  process."  but  be  believes  his 
laboratory  Is  the  first  to  make  use  of  It. 

"We  discharge  our  wastes  Into  the  Law- 
rence sewage  system,  which  flows  Into  the 
Merrlmac  River,  so  we  thought  we  should 
do  a  lltue  housekeeping  ouraelvaa" 

Donlan  said  the  Lawrence  laboratory  began 
irylng  the  process  months  ago,  long  before 
the  discovery  of  potentially  dangerous  mer- 
cury concentrations  In  some  fish. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

commission  and.  In  appealing  the  com- 
mission's decL-iloas.  before  Federal  courts 
as  well;  to  collect  Information  on  In- 
juries and  to  serve  as  a  national  clear- 
inghouse of  such  information:  to  con- 
duct research  and  to  make  inspections 
of  facilities  manufacturing  consumer 
products  to  insure  that  safety  responsi- 
bilities are  carried  out. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  be  generous  evidence  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  Congress  regards 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  and  of 
the  understanding  which  that  commis- 
sion engendered  for  programs  to  give 
consumers  the  permanent  product  safety 
they  need  and  deserve. 


PRODOCT  SATETY  COMMISSION 


MADISON.  WIS..  COMMON  COimCIL 
OPPOSES  S8T 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NTW  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVEE 

Thuradav.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduced yesterday  legislation  which  in- 
corporates the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  which  recently  completed 
its  work. 

The  striking  conclusion  from  the  ex- 
cellent and  detailed  studies  made  by  the 
commission  Is  that  its  work  must  not 
cease.  The  commission  proved.  In  less 
than  2  years,  that  product  safety  is  the 
proper  concern  of  a  permanent  Govern- 
ment agency,  not  a  temporary  commis- 
sion no  matter  how  well  organized  nor 
how  energetic.  The  commission's  princi- 
pal recommendation,  therefore,  is  that 
Congress  establish  a  permanent  product 
safety  commission.  The  legislation  I  In- 
troduce today  would  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  legislation  would  also  authorize 
the  new  commission  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  safety  tn  consumer  products:  to 
create  a  consumer  safety  advocate  who 
would  represent  the  consumer  before  the 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   W]SOONBXl>l 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

r;iurjda»,  SepUmber  10. 1970 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  citizens,  including  a  large  portion 
of  the  scientific  community,  have  Issued 
warnings  about  the  excessive  noise  pollu- 
tion the  SST  wUl  cause.  Now,  the  scien- 
tific community  is  concerned  that  the 
exhaust  polluUon  the  SST  will  create 
wlU  never  dissipate.  The  SST  will  fly  at 
a  high  level  where  the  atmosphere  Is 
basically  stable.  The  effect,  many  believe, 
will  be  that  Its  exhaust  emissions  will 
generate  great  expanses  of  clouds  which 
will  remain  there  Indefinitely,  reducing 
markedly  the  sunlight  reaching  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Dr.  Held  Bryson.  who 
heads  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In- 
.stitute  for  Environmental  Studies,  has 
speculated  that  we  maj'  see  a  striking 
result  as  soon  as  there  are  several  hun- 
dred supersonic  Jet  transports  In  the  air 
at  the  same  time.  They  may  well  produce 
100  percent  cirrus  cover  over  those  re- 
gions where  most  of  them  wlU  operate, 
and  Dr.  Bryson  lielieves  that  such  cloud 
cover  would  definitely  cause  climatic 
changes. 

Another  objection  to  the  SST  centers 
un  the  fact  that  the  continued  Federal 
subsidy  for  Its  development  la  a  prime 
example  of  misallocatlon  of  priorities, 
and  the  American  people  should  not  be 
asked  to  contribute  more  of  their  tax 
money  to  such  a  nonessential  frill 
program. 

On  August  8,  1970,  the  common  coimcU 
of  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  the  State 
capital  and  the  largest  municipality  In 
my  congressional  district,  adopted  a  res- 
olution opposing  the  development  of  the 
SST  and  prohibiting  its  flying  within  or 
the  air  space  above  the  city  limits,  or 
using  the  municipal  airport  facilities. 

I  applaud  this  action  taken  by  the 
Madison  common  council,  and  I  call  Its 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

RXSOLUnON 

Whereas  the  SST  Is  an  environmental 
monster  causing  noise  pollution  equivalent 
10  the  sound  of  60  subeonlc  Jets  taking  off 
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almultaneoualy   and  caualng   upper   atznoa- 
pherlc  pollution,  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  SST  la 
II  classic  case  of  mUplaced  naUonal  prlorl- 
tlcs  in  that  United  States  Senate  approval 
of  HJl.  17756  appropriating  «290  mlllton  for 
the  project  would  bring  the  total  allocated 
to  thla  project  so  far  to  •!  WlUon — thla  at  a 
time  when  we  face  the  worst  bousing  ahort- 
age  to  20  years,  when  federal  funds  are 
being  cut  from  maas  tranaportatlon,  edu- 
cation .  anti-poverty  progranu,  dental  re- 
search, artbrltla,  cliUd  health,  mental  health 
Ctouncil  go  on  record  aa  urging  the  United 
States  Senate  to  adopt  Amendment  No.  »S6 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations blU,  H3.  17766  which  would  aferlke 
all  funds  for  SST  developmant  tor  the  ootn- 
ing  Oacal  year. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  it  be  the  policy 
of  the  CUy  of  Madison  that  the  Sffr  should 
be  prohibited  from  flying  within  or  the  air 
space  above  the  city  Umlta  or  ualng  munici- 
pal airport  facOlUea. 

Be  It  stlU  further  rseolved  that  the  City 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Madison  offlclaUy  com- 
municate thla  dedalon  and  resolution  to 
appropriate  Federal  authorlUca  including 
the  United  Btotea  Senate  so  they  are  aware 
of   our   position. 

Be  it  stUl  further  reeolved  UUat  the  Madi- 
son Common  Council  go  on  record  as  tirglng 
that  the  Wis.  State  Legislature  adopt  similar 
legislation  on  a  state-wide  baals  to  protect 
and  da&ne  tlie  esvlronmental  and  social 
rights   of   all   Wlsconaln   resldenta. 


HAIL  THE  WOR1J3  CHAMPS—WAYNE. 
NJ.,  LITTLE  LEAGUE 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVSB 

Thwtiay,  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
prt\'lleged  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  great  pride  we  all  share 
m  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
Wayne  American  Little  League  Team  of 
Wayne,  NJ.,  In  winning  the  1970  Little 
League  World  Championship.  They  are 
truly  exceptional  young  men  of  out- 
r>tandlng  character  and  ability  and  serve 
as  a  shining  example  and  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  in  portraying, 
by  their  diligence  and  perseverance,  the 
opportunities  and  achievements  that  are 
possible  and  available  to  all  of  our  young 
people  under  the  principles  of  sportsman- 
ship and  fair  play  in  our  American  sys- 
tem and  way  of  life — or,  for  that  matter, 
epitomize  the  American  Dream 

National  recognition  and  the  hcartieat 
congratulations  are  In  order  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  who  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  <Tom)  Olsen,  WUllam  (Bill) 
Lees.  Mark  ESpstein.  Leonard  (Len)  Prud. 
Craig  Komfeld.  Michael  Pantau,  James 
1  Jim)  Kinney,  Ronald  (Ron)  Webb,  An- 
thony 'Bud)  Perrelli,  Steven  (Steve) 
CNell,  Robert  (Bob)  Houghton.  David 
(Dave)  Shaver,  Brian  Hurtt,  and  Glen 
Otte. 

Special  commendation  and  plaudits  are 
extended  to  Mr.  Gene  CTancelileri,  man- 
ager of  the  team  and  21  years  old,  to- 
gether with  Coach  Tom  De  Angells,  19 
years  old,  who,  as  the  two  youngest  offl- 
clals  ever  to  lead  a  Little  League  team  to 
World  Championship  victory,  manifest 
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all  of  those  quallUea  of  Lhe  highest  stand- 
ards of  leadership,  dedication  £ind  youth- 
ful vigor  personifying  the  excellence  of 
the  youth  of  America. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House,  the  members  of  the  team  and  all 
other  citizens  of  Wayne  in  extending  our 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  president  of 
the  Wayne  Little  League,  Mr.  John  Cho- 
ka.  to  Commissioner  James  McNlcholaji 
and  to  all  of  the  other  participants,  spon- 
sors and  supporte  rs  of  the  "  Wayne 
Americans"  for  their  great  service  and 
contribution  In  establishing  a  true  com- 
munion among  the  youth  and  parents  ol 
our  community. 

I  know  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  national  news 
media  and  television  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
which  Is  so  poignantly  characterized  in 
the  Monday.  August  31.  1970.  lead  edito- 
rial of  one  of  New  Jersey's  prestigious 
newspapers.  The  Paterson  News,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bail  Ttnt  Champs 

Wbat  does  one  say  about  tbe  tbrllllag 
victory  of  Warned  L1U1«  Leagiun  in  wln- 
n!Dg  tbe  World's  Cbamplonibip  of  all  Little 
Le«^iers? 

For  the  jubilant  townsfolk  of  Wayne,  the 
CbaniEM'  acblevement  was  better  tban  a  cut 
In  the  tax  rate,  sweeter  than  the  sweetest 
nectar  ever  serred  up  In  Passaic  County's 
top  suburban  town,  a  zlft  from  tbe  jod* 
coired  out  by  as  fine  a  bunch  of  youngsters 
any  oomznunlty  baa  ever  tmasted. 

It's  not  an!y  the  victory  that  ^t*  the 
Wayne  kids  apart  as  Champs.  It  was  their 
coolness  under  9xe  ihrouphout  ihf  title 
series.  WhUe  younj;  5Ce\e  O'Nell  was  getting 
j^reat  fielding  and  a  winning  two-base  bit 
by  Davey  Shaver,  the  rest  of  the  team  played 
together  like  a  Uttle  Mets  combo  as  they 
turned  back  tbetr  California  oppofiltion  for 
the  third  victory  of  the  World  Series. 

The  champs  will  he  honored  at  a  White 
House  lonch  today. 

This  U  America  and  American  boys  at 
their  flnest.  and  lo  a  day  when  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  nation  !&  tbe  deva- 
otating  problem  of  a  narcotics-gripped  teen- 
aged  youth.  Wayne  Townahlp-  yes.  and  all  of 
us  as  Its  nelghbora— can  hold  high  its  col- 
lective head- 

Tbia  U  the  America  of  old.  aad  may  the 
lengthened  ebadow  of  tbeae  wonderful  boy6 
cast  Its  glow  across  the  country  as  an  exam- 
ple of  One.  promising  leaders  of  tomorrow 

So.  haU  off.  all  of  us.  to  the  Wayne  Little 
Leaguers,  their  manager.  Cene  Cancelllerl. 
and  his  aides,  the  parents  of  the  champion- 
ship kids,  and  to  all  the  delirious  residents 
and  otnclals  of  Wayne  who  deservedly  turned 
the  town  inside  out  Id  delirious  celebration 

Dinners,  parades,  celebrations!  Qtve  '«m 
anytblag.  Wayne.  Tbaaa  kUa  dMem  It. 

And  wbUe  we're  at  It.  we'd  like  to  point 
out  a  lesson  tbe  Wayne  champions  have 
posed  for  the  governing  officials  of  Wayne. 

A  little  over  a  week  a^o,  we  urged  Mayor 
MUler  and  the  town  councUmen  to  bury 
tnelr  polttical  axes,  forget  their  rivalries  and 
get  together  tor  the  good  of  the  town. 

We  suggest  now  that  they  have  an  Inspir- 
ing example  of  team  pUy  from  their  sblnlng 
yotingsten.  It  wasn't  Steve  OT^ell's  pitching 
alone  that  did  it.  It  wasnt  Shaver's  timely 
hit.  nor  the  sparkling  series  play  of  Craig 
Komleld.  Len  Pruci.  MarkKpstein.  Mike  Pan- 
tau  and  the  other  boys.  It  was  their  ooe-for- 
all.  all-foTHsne.  keep  punching  team  play 
that  made  them  cb&mpe. 

Can  tbe  grown  men  who  run  tbe  town  do 
less?  And  wUl  they  learn  tbe  lesson? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NO  ONE  IS  PROPOSING  OUTLAWING 
DETECTIVE  AGENCIES 


September  10,  1970 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  uiaaouBi 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9. 1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendouf  number  ot  letters  I  am  getting 
from  detective  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  volume  of  telephone 
calls  my  Subcommltee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Is  receiving  from  the  offices  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  inquiring  about 
similar  letters,  lead  me  to  take  this 
means  of  reassuring  the  Congress — and 
the  detective  business — that  we  are  not 
about  to  outlaw  private  Investigators  by 
any  language  in  the  proposed  fair  credit 
reporting  bill. 

Somehow — I  do  not  know  how  —a  staff 
draft  of  alternate  lanpuage  for  sections 
of  H.R.  16340  wa5  passed  along  to  a  trade 
BssoclBtion  In  tbe  private  Investigating 
field.  It  was  descritwd  as  Working  Dralt 
of  August  5."  Two  sections  of  it  were 
singled  out  for  a  va£t  letter  barrage  to  the 
Cougres.<!  denouncing  the  "viciousness"  of 
the  whole  idea  of  putting  detective  agen- 
cies out  of  business. 

The  so-called  Working  Draft  of 
August  5  was  never  even  considered  In 
the  subcommittee.  It  was  one  of  a  scries 
of  different  staff  drafts  of  language  in- 
tended to  :iolve  uune  of  the  technical 
drafting  problems  we  had  encountered  in 
our  discussions  on  the  bill — but  tbe 
"Working  Draft  of  August  5"  was  obso- 
lete before  It  even  appeared  as  a  confi- 
dential sut>coi.imittee  print  because  we 
had  decided  on  August  5  to  use  a  •Work- 
ing Draft  of  Augiist  4"  for  discussion  and 
proposed  changes,  and  that.  too.  has  been 
superseded  several  times.  So  how  the 
August  S  print  ever  got  out  I  cannot 
Imagine. 

Apparently,  after  seeing  or  hearing 
about  proposed  language  dealing  with  de- 
tective bureaus,  the  detective  agencies  be- 
came alanned  over  the  thought  that  we 
were  trsing  to  regulate  them  in  work 
whlcb  has  nothing  to  do  with  Investiga- 
tions into  individuals'  eligibility  for 
credit,  insurance,  or  employment.  Ob- 
viously, if  we  are  going  to  require  credit 
bureaus  to  follow  certain  procedures  in 
giving  consumers  an  opportimity  to  And 
out  the  nature  of  adverse  information  in 
their  credit  files  which  might  be 
erroneous  but  which  could  nevertheless 
lead  to  rejection  of  an  application  for 
credit,  or  for  insurance,  or  for  a  Job.  then 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  credit  bureaus 
for  us  to  permit  detective  agencies  to  do 
exactly  tbe  same  work  without  similar 
regulation. 

HOT.     A    Nrw    t:XTlSS10K    OF    THE    BILL'S    CuVtB- 
ACE.    BUT    AN     ATTEMPT    AT    CLAIUTICA  riO.V 

I  think  the  alarm  which  has  been 
iipread  among  the  detective  agencies  over 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  these 
proposals  has  been  rather  mischievous. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  trade  association 
which  circulated  this  material,  and  sum- 
moned all  of  the  detective  agencies  to 
write  to  Congress  in  great  distress  over 


the  proposed  language,  never  contacted 
us  directly  to  find  out  what  tbe  bill-draft- 
ing problem  was. 

It  is  simply  this:  To  make  clear  that 
the  customary  investigative  work  done  by 
(i»tective  agencies  for  lawyers  in  court 
cases,  or  into  Insurance  claims,  or  Into 
thefts  by  employees,  and  so  on.  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  fair  credit  reporting 
bill  as  long  as  this  work  was  not  intended 
to  develop  Information  for  a  credit 
gi-antor,  or  insurer,  or  prospective  em- 
ployer on  the  eliglbiUty  ot  an  Individual 
for  credit,  insurance,  or  employment, 
wlilch  Is  work  normally  done  by  credit 
reporting  firms. 

It  was  not  the  "Working  Draft  of  Au- 
gust 5"  that  first  posed  this  problem. 
Rather,  that  draft  contained  language — 
which  also  appears  In  previous  and  later 
drafts — designed  to  try  to  solve  the  Juris- 
dictional problem  as  It  relates  to  tradi- 
tional detective  agency  work.  We  are  in- 
terested In  detective  agency  activities 
only  insofar  as  they  duplicate  tbe  work 
of  a  credit  bureau  in  certain  restricted 
fields  of  investigaUon.  The  problem  has 
been  present  from  the  very  start  of  our 
consideration  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  credit  bureaus. 

bPBOOUMXnxX   ft£XKlMC  TO   LSQXaLATS 
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wide  distribution  among  detective  agen- 
cies when  this  particular  staff  paper  was 
never  even  presented  to  the  memtwrs  of 
the  subcommittee  for  consideration. 


M>'  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Aflairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  has  been  working  dili- 
gently for  many  months  on  HJl.  16340. 
the  fair  credit  reporting  bill  which  I  call 
Uic  Good  Name  Protection  Act,  cer- 
tainly recognizes  the  essential  nature  of 
credit  tmreaus  in  checking  into  the  i 
worthiness  of  individuals  for  credit.  In-  ' 
surance  or  employment,  and  also  recog- 
nizes the  essential  nature  of  detective 
.agencies  in  making  a  wide  variety  ot  in- 
vestigations into  the  backgrounds  of  in- 
dividuals or  into  the  circumstances  which 
provide  evidence  for  innumerable  types 
of  court  cases  and  other  matters. 

So  I  would  soy  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  receiving  these  anguished 
letters  from  detective  agencies  to  their 
districts:  credit  our  subcommittee, 
please.  «ith  the  degree  of  responsibility 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  write  a  very 
important  and  very  technical  piece  of 
legislation.  We  are  not  out  to  destroy  or 
harm  any  legitimate  business  in  the  In- 
vestigative field.  We  do  want,  however, 
to  give  the  public  >he  protections  our 
citizens  deserve  as  individuals  in  prevent- 
ing— or  correcting  or  challenging — erro- 
neous Information  being  circulated  about 
them  by  businesses  which  charge  a  fee 
for  obtaining  personal  data  to  be  used  In 
determining  ones  eUgibility  for  a  mort- 
gage or  consumer  credit,  a  Job,  an  Insur- 
ance policy,  or  similar  necessities. 

As  of  the  moment,  the  subcommittee 
has  not  reached  firm  conclusions  or  deci- 
sions on  any  provision  of  HJt.  16340,  or 
of  any  of  the  drafts  containing  alternate 
language.  Our  executive  sessions  have 
tieen  devoted  to  discussing  concepts 
rather  tlian  specific  language — the  lan- 
guage Is  constantly  being  restudled. 

Perhaps  we  need  an  investigative 
agency  to  find  out  how  "Working  Draft 
of  August  S"  happened  to  receive  such 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lives  are  at  stake  diplomacy  must  t>e  glvan 
every  chance. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  desperate 
>iim  ol  tbe  Paleallnlan  exiremiata  la  to  wreck 
the  revived  Middle  Eoat  peace  talk*  which 
they  have  hyslerlcaUy  opposed.  Unle«  %bMi 
objective  la  frustrated.  ther«  wiU  be  dlsiln- 
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Populist,  eo  long  as  It  Is  understood  that  my 
Populism  is  more  of  the  variety  of  Thomae 
Jeneraon  than  It  Is  of  Andrew  Jackson  {or 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  18*8  rather  than  George 
Wallace  in  1068) . 

But  what  do  I  mean  when  I  claim  to  be  a 
Jeffersonlan  Democrat?  There  are  three  con- 


NO  CAPITULATION  TO  AIR  SAFETY      U-ug^^-.V  tor  ev„yoj«  -  -J^^J     v^-  T^f^T^l  ^  ^-^^^ 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

ThUTBdav.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  community  can  no  longer  delay 
decisive  action  against  aerial  hijacking. 
To  do  so  not  only  would  invite  fanatics 
of  every  bent  to  emulate  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists but  also  could  lead  to  a  break- 
down of  international  air  travel.  Air- 
plane traffic  Is  extremely  Important  to 
the  Arab  nations  which  so  far  have  har- 
bored and  refused  to  prosecute  the  sk>'- 
jftckers.  The  United  Arab  Republic  has 
already  shown  signs  It  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  any  tntemational  pressure 
against  air  piracy.  I  am  convinced.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  boycott  of  the  air  ter- 
minals of  those  countries  abetting  the 
hijackers  would  result  in  the  necessary 
international  cooperation  to  curb  sky- 
jacking, if  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
revulsion  at  barbarism  should  not  be 
sufficient  motivation.  The  September  10 
New  York  Times  editorial  concerning 
the  hijackings  provides  thotightful  rec- 
ommendations on  the  problem: 

BOYCOTT   NEKniX> 

The  oonttnulng  ordeal  of  an  augmented 
oompany  of  international  air  travelers  Held 
captive  on  the  Jordanian  desert  by  Palestin- 
ian desperadoes  lb  the  savage  consequence 
of  the  faUure  of  tbe  community  of  nations 
to  have  acted  decisively  long  ago  on  the 
crime  of  aerial  hijacking. 

This  latest  and  most  barbaric  wave  of  bl- 
JacklngE  should  never  have  been  poaalble 
If  mtereated  nations,  airlines  and  crews  had 
moved  urgenUy  and  forcefully  to  strengthen 
security  arrangements — which  remain  pa- 
thetically prunltlve — and  to  forge  binding 
international  agreements  for  dealing  with 
hijackers  and  with  those  who  abet  air  piracy. 

We  have  long  advocated  action,  now  so 
tragically  overdue,  to  impose  boycotts  on  the 
air  terminals  of  nations  wblch  In  any  way 
offer  aid  or  encouragement  to  air  piracy,  and 
to  deny  landing  prIvUeges  to  planes  of  such 
countries.  Thia  should  be  done  on  an  Inter- 
national basis  for  maximum  effect  and  be- 
cause all  clvUlsed  coimtrles  have  a  stake  in 
curbing  this  threat  to  their  citizens'  safety. 
Belated  efforts  to  tighten  security  at  air- 
ports and  on  planes  must  also  be  accelerated 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  regardless  of  any  tem- 
porary Inconvenience. 

Tbe  United  Statee  should  be  prepared  to 
take  the  lead  and  Impose  boycotts  unllater- 
aUy.  If  necoBsary.  as  Senator  Goodell  and 
others  have  suggested.  Palling  such  national 
or  International  action,  the  hesitant  airline 
pUots  have  the  right  and  duty  to  impose 
their  own  boycott  In  tbe  interest  of  the  pas- 
sengers for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

The  Unmedlate  concern  of  everyone  must 
be  for  tbe  safety  of  the  desert  hostages.  The 
appeal  issued  by  tbe  tJ.N.  Security  CouncU 
yesterday  is  a  limited  first  step  toward  bring- 
ing the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  against 
tbe  pirates  and  anyone  who  might  be 
tempted  to  condone  their  actions.  The  temp- 
tation to  move  at  once  to  more  loreeful 
action  la  great,  but  where  so  many  lnnnw>nt 


East,  and   for  many  outside  tbe  area,   for 
years  to  come. 

With  tbla  larger  issue  In  mind,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  current  situaUon  be  met  with 
restraint  and  tbe  closest  cooperaUou  of  all 
parties,  mcluding  the  Arab  states  whose  vital 
interests  are  aa  directly  threatened  by  the 
guerrilla  action  as  are  those  of  Isael  and 
tha  reel  of  tbe  civilised  world. 


JEFPEBfiONIAN    DEMOCRAT    TELLfi 
WHAT  HE  BELIEVES  IN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSU 

or  nxutois 
IN  TBE  HODSB  OF  REPHKSKNTAUVBS 

ThuTSda]/,  September  10, 1S70 
Mr    DEBWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   an 

interesting  arUcie  in  the  Friday,  August     caurchiu  tn«  while  aemocncy  m»r  nrj 
^    nIw^^W    the  official  publication     '■""  ►-  "  ""'-'•  .n„n«.nt  „,  of  ruimiiu. 


losopby  (at  least  for  ma),  and  which  affect 
not  only  my  poUtlcal  but  also  my  religious 
attitudes : 

1.  I  believe  in  tbe  fundasMntal  dignity 
and  decency  ot  tbe  people;  not  merely  In- 
tellectuals, not  merely  those  wbo  have  ni. 
D.'s.  not  merely  thoee  who  live  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  but  (rf  tbe  people; 
not  aU  of  tlie  people  all  the  time,  but  cnotigh 
of  the  people  enough  of  the  time  ao  that  with 
tbe  proper  leadership  tbe  people  wUl  In  tbe 
long  run  be  more  likely  to  make  the  correct 
decision  rather  than  tbe  incorrect  one. 

Indeed,  they  wUl  be  more  likely  to  make 
the  correct  decision  or  at  least  support  the 
correct  decision  tnan  will  be  a  selt-aanintart 
elite  which  has  decided  to  make  the  people's 
decision  for  them.  1 1  am  not  altogether  out 
of  sympathy  with  WUllam  Buckley's  claim 
that  he  would  rather  be  governed  by  the  first 
2,000  names  In  the  Boston  phone  book  than 
by  tbe  faculty  of  Harvard  University.) 

I    would    therefore    sgree    with    Winston 


of  tlie  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
m  which  columnist  Rev.  Andrew  M. 
Greeley  frankly  discusses  his  poUtlcal 
views  with  the  self -designated  descrip- 
tion of  "Jeltersonlan  Democrat,"  I  be- 
lieve merits  thoughtful  reading  by  seri- 
ous students  of  government.  The  article 
follows: 

-  JLFTKBSONIAN     DaMOCEAT"    TaLLB    WHAT    H» 

BklikvxsIjh 
(By  Father  Andrew  M.  Oreeley) 
Tbe  author  of  a  column  like  this  ought 
10  make  explicit  perlodlcaUy  the  context  of 
convictions  and  commitments  wlthm  which 
he  is  writing.  WhUe  the  reader  may,  11  be  is 
patient  enough,  be  able  to  deduce  over  the 
loag  run  where  a  columnist  stands,  be  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  engage  in  sucb  an 
exercise  of  "rorm  crlUclsm." 

Further,  when  a.  columnist  manages  to  be 
Viewed  with  dismay  both  by  his  own  reli- 
gious superiors  and  by  tbe  paragoM  of  of- 
ucial  Catholic  UberalUm.  tbe  reader  has 
^ume  right  to  know  wbat  phUosophlcal  prin- 
ciples have  led  tbe  columnist  to  bis  mar- 
^luai  poelUon. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  number  of  social 
oclenUsU  who  were  discussing  ways  in  whlcb 
Lhe  Peace  Movement  might  communicate 
with  tbe  various  eegments  of  middle  America 
I  wa&  arguing  wltb  considerable  vigor  that 
the  Peace  Movement,  to  begin  with,  must 
iUed  Its  contempt  for  middle  America,  Fi- 
nally, one  of  my  colleagues  pointed  a  linger 
at  me  and  observed,  "I  know  vbat  you  are. 
You're  a  PopuUat!"  He  meant  It  Is  a  com- 
pliment, and  I  took  It  as  such,  for  Populism 
Is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  elemental 
political  movement  In  the  wbole  of  the 
.\merlcan  tradition. 

It  has  at  times  produced  rather  blsarre 
leaders,  and  It  can  be  s  violent,  bigoted,  and 
destructive  force,  though  It  bos  also  pro- 
duced some  of  America's  most  creaUve  poUt- 
lcal leadership:  tbe  Boosevelts,  the  l*aFol- 
leues,  Hubert  Humphrey  (a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  perbaps  even  today),  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  and.  In  bis  last  years.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

I  tblnk  I  might  have  preferred  even  more 
tbe  title  of  Jeffersonlan  Democrat  because 
Uils  would  have  cleared  me  of  the  antl-lnCal* 
lectual  and  chauvinist  strain  whlcb  Is  latent 
in  the  Populist  spirit,  but  ni  settle  for  tttla 


well  be  a  terribly  inefflclent  way  of  running 
a  society  (or  a  church).  It  looks  very  good 
Indeed  when  compared  to  all  other  available 
methods. 

2.  I  believe  in  tbe  abmty  of  men  of  good 
will  to  work  out  their  differences  with  other 
men  of  good  will  so  tbat  situations  can  be 
created  in  which  men  of  different  back- 
grounds and  different  cultures  can  live  with 
each  other.  If  not  eiACtly  in  amity,  at  least 
In  some  kind  of  peace.  I  do  not  xtiiat  social 
conflict  can  ever  be  eliminated  from  ao- 
clety;  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  In  aU  so- 
cial groups  substantial  majorities  wblch  are 
favorably  disposed  to  settling  conflict  by  dia- 
logue, di&cuafilon,  growth  of  mutual  under- 
11  Landing,  and  compromise  rather  than  by  vio- 
lence which  tears  s  society  apart. 

3.  I  believe,  finally,  in  tbe  dignity,  in- 
tegrity, and  uniqueness  of  pe<^>le  and.  hence, 
reject  any  attempts  to  manipulate  them,  vio- 
late their  dignity,  and  mtepnty,  reduce  their 
freedom,  turn  them  into  objects  or  categories, 
or  make  Judgments  on  wbole  classes  of  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  I  view  as  mortal  enemies  of  tbe 
people  those  demagogues  of  whatever  color 
or  of  whatever  social  clase  wbo  appeal  to  the 
hatred,  the  fear,  and  the  resentment  tbat 
smolders  In  the  people.  I  further  deplore  those 
moralistic  sealots  wbo  denounce  tbe  people. 

I  do  not  approve  of  those  enthusiasu  wbo 
would  attempt  to  make  feelings  of  guUt  the 
beginning  of  social  action  or  social  reforms 
programs.  I  denounce  those  bigou  who  gen- 
eralise about  categories  ot  people  whatever 
their  race,  or  naUonalliy  background,  or  reli- 
gion, or  economic  class.  I  fxirther  ;?euounce 
thn^  bigots — even,  and.  UuSecd  eap^ilally, 
when  they  are  ministers  of  religion — ^who 
wish  to  hold  whole  certain  classes  of  people 
today  guilty  for  things  that  van  dona  In 
the  past. 

I  abhor  thoee  self-aatlsfled  "miselonarlea'* 
who  are  so  conrlnoed  of  tbeir  own  rtghtnaas 
and  righteousness  that  they  manipulate  peo- 
ple, thus  violating  their  Integrity  and  dignity 
ao  that  they  may  do  that  whlcb  Is  "right. " 
Hence,  my  profound  suspicions  of  the  forms 
of  manipulation  that  go  on  in  the  abuses  of 
group  dynamics.  Finally,  Z  despise  tboee 
snobs  wbo  despise  the  people,  par- 
ticularly the  strutting  mosquitoes  of  the 
offlcial  Uberal  Journals,  whether  they  be  Che 
clearly  first-rate  mosquitoes  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books  or  the  clearly  third- 
rate  moequLltoea  of  such  Catholic  Journals  as 
Commonweal. 
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PACTS  ABOUT  AUERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20. 1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wives  and  famUies  of  prisoners  of 
war  tn  Southeast  Asia  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  several  years  very  dili- 
gently in  tbJeir  quest  to  bring  their  sons 
and  husbands  home.  Many  of  the  veteran 
organizations  of  Xhis  country  are  assist- 
ing In  every  way  they  know  how.  partic- 
ularly the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  A 
nationwide  effort  has  been  launched  by 
these  wives  and  families,  and  I  wlsJi  to 
include  a  sample  of  a  fact  sheet  which 
they  are  distributing  to  clubs  and  or- 
gaxilzatl(ms  all  over  the  country: 
TBS  Fact*  Avocrr  Aaaoucuf  PKisomBS  of 

Was  is  Soutrxast  Asza 
We   want   the   world    to   know   Ibe   truth 
about  the  treattneat  of  American  Prlaooers- 
of-War  In  Southeaat  Asia. 

STATtSnCS 

AlmoAt  1,600  XJS.  Serrlcemeii  are  now 
Ustad  u  •Mlatlng- Id- Action"  or  "Pnaoner- 
of- War." 

Over  1.100  are  Uatcd  Just  as  "Mlaalng-ln- 
Action." 

Slightly  over  400  U^.  Servicemen  are 
known  to  be    'Prisoners-of-War." 

More  than  300  Americana  have  now  been 
held  b;  the  North  Vietnamese  for  more  than 
5yaan. 

Lees  than  300  imprlsuned  Anierlcaaie  have 
ever  b««n  allowed  to  &eud  mall  to.  or  re- 
ceive mall  rrom  their  famtlles. 

THB    TXHTH    ASOUT    HOKTB    nKTNAkaSE    TWKAT- 
BCEMT  or  AMXaiCAM  rtXSONXXS-OP-WAB 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  refiiaed  to 
abide  by  a  single  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention  Agreement  regarding 
treatment  of  prlsonera-of-war — nn  agree- 
ment which  they  signed  in  1957.  That  doc- 
ument requires  that  there  be  the  Unmwtl- 
ate  release  of  names  of  those  being  detained. 
that  there  be  neutral  inapections  of  the 
prison  camps,  that  there  be  allowed  the  free 
flow  of  mat]  between  the  prtsoners  and  their 
families,  that  there  be  given  adequate  food 
nnd  bealth  care,  and  that  the  seriously  sick 
snd  wounded  be  returned  to  their  home- 
land promptly.  The  Oeneva  Convention 
Agreement  calls  for  nothing  more  than  what 
any  clviitaed  people  would  consider  minimum 
with  regard  to  prisoner  treatment.  And  al- 
though they  gave  their  solemn  pledg*  to 
abld«  by  those  standards,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  blatantly  violated  evttry  one 
of  the  fltlpulatloos  to  which  they  pledged 
themselves. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  is  the  most  unconsdooable  In 
history.  More  than  300  Americans  have  been 
detained  by  the  North  Vietnamese  for  more 
than  5  years — the  longest  any  American 
has  ever  been  detained  during  an  American 
conflict.  The  tortures  inflicted  opon  the  de- 
fenseless Americans  by  the  Asian  Commu- 
nists include,  being  kept  In  solitary  oon- 
flnement.  the  pulling  of  fingernails,  starva- 
tion, and  being  subjected  to  public  harass- 
ment, to  name  only  a  few.  Propaganda  photo- 
graphs disclose  that  prisoners,  after  months 
of  captivity,  still  KufTer  from  wounds  In- 
curred at  the  time  of  capture.  Some  are 
pictured  with  badly  set  bones,  ahrunkea 
arms  or  legs  from  Inadequate  medical  aid. 
while  many  are  known  to  suffer  from  dysen- 
tery and  stomach  aUment«.  PompUn  soup 
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with  pig  fat  In  tt  and  aome  bread  twice  a 
day  tf  the  t)-ptcal  food  that  Is  provided.  Re- 
ports include  the  rebreaking  of  broken  booes. 
being  dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  bro- 
ken leg.  being  hung  from  a  celling,  forced 
jitatementA,  living  m  cages  for  literally  years, 
and  the  iuflonng  from  beat  rashee  and'  fun- 
gus over  SO  percent  of  their  bodies.  Meu  are 
beaten  brutally  for  no  reason.  Some  are 
known  for  their  savage  killing  of  captives 
rather  'haix  being  bothered  to  transport 
them  to  a  camp.  Leas  than  300  of  the  Ameri- 
can prtsoners-of-war  have  ever  been  allowed 
to  write  to  their  families  or  to  receive  a 
letter  from  their  families. 

These  men  have  fought  for  freedom  and, 
la  the  proce&i,  have  lost  their  own.  It  Is  our 
hrm  belief  that  It  1&  now  our  turn  to  fight 
for  ihem  and  their  freedom.  We  urge  you 
to  take  action  now  aod  Join  the  thousands 
of  deeply  coDcerned.  patriotic  Americans  and 
allies  m  this  etZort.  imagine  yourself  and 
your  family  In  this  situation  and  let  your 
conscience  be  your  guide  I 

NO  succsas  wrra  POLtncJu.  and  auuraav 


There  have  been  countless  behind -the- 
^enea  overiuree  made  In  bopee  that  the 
North  Vletnameee  could  be  reasoned  with 
and  that  a  rational  solution  to  the  prisoner 
dUenuua  could  be  achieved.  All  attempu  to 
reason  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  where  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  concerned.  We  know 
that  the  Asian  Communists  have  no  concept 
of  tiie  value  of  human  life.  They  have  said 
that  the  lives  of  the  American  prlsoners-of- 
war  are  not  Important — that  It  is  the  issues 
that  count.  The  North  Vietnamese  say  that 
a  country  of  300  million  people  (the  US) 
cannot  be  concerned  about  "Just  1900  men." 
They  are  not  concerned  about  their  own 
B.OOO  men  who  are  now  being  detained  In 
South  Vietnam.  Innumerable  attempts  to 
effect  a  prisoner  exchange  have  been  made. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  simply  not  In- 
terested In  a  prisoner  exchange.  Quiet  diplo- 
macy almply  has  not  brought  results  with 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

rr    tS    KOT    LZXZLT    THAT    AMXaXCAN    PmXBOMXKS 

or  WAS  wnx  n  iklsassd  nuocniH   mxu- 

TAST  1 


For  the  first  time  in  American  history  the 
United  States  la  disengaging  from  a  war 
without  OnR  obtaining  a  settlement  for  the 
prisoners -of -war.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  has  been  stopped,  and  is  likely 
never  to  be  resumed  again.  This  was  a  unl- 
laterai  action  on  the  pan  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  release  of  the  prlsoner*-of- 
war  was  not  a  consideration  when  the  deci- 
sion to  halt  the  bombing  was  made. 

American  troops  are  now  being  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  and  this  too  li  a  unilateral 
gesture,  with  no  provisions  made  for  the 
of  return  of  the  prlsoners-of-war.  Of  oourae. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  prisoners  will  be  re- 
turned before  all  of  the  American  combat 
troops  are  withdrawn,  but  as  the  number 
of  troops  withdrawn  Increases,  tha  poaslbUlty 
dlmlnl&bea  of  an  American  demand  that  the 
prlsoneiB-of-war  be  released  on  the  heels  of 
troop  withdrawals. 

HOW  TO  SaXHO  HOUS  THX  ftUgHTTAW 

raeoifns-OF-waa 

Public  opinion  I  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Nortb  Vietnam  has  done  a  superlative  job 
during  this  war  in  promoting  world  opinion 
la  her  favor.  The  indisputable  fact  Is  that 
North  Vietnam  has  fought  Just  as  hard  tn 
the  area  of  obtaining  public  sympathy  for 
her  cause,  as  on  the  battlefield.  The  reason 
for  this  "dual  war"  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  should  be  quite  evident.  North 
Vietniun  must  rely  upon  world  sympathy  In 
order  to  survive.  North  Vietnam  is  a  non- 
Industrlal  country.  North  Vietnam  la  also 
a  non-agrlculturml  couatry.  The  North  Vlet- 
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uamsse  would  find  It  tmposslbla  to  survive 
or  even  to  exist  without  the  help  of  other 
people  throughout  the  world.  Whether  In  war 
ur  out  of  war.  North  Vietnam  must  rely  upon 
supplies  from  other  oountrlea  In  order  to 
endure.  Dally,  ships  from  countries  from 
luerally  all  over  the  world  carry  their  life 
sustaining  cargoes  of  goods,  and  supplies 
into  Hoipijong  Harbor  in  North  Vietnam. 
Tbe  goods  going  into  North  Vietnam  come 
from   Bong   Kong.   England,  Prance,  Japan. 

I  ittly.  India.  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Soan- 
danavla  not  to  Uisutlun  the  more  obvious 
;<ources  for  aid  to  the  North  Vletnameee  such 
aa  the  Soviet  Union,  Ptdand,  OeeoboalovaUa, 
Roimknla  and  the  other  Communist  bloc 
countries.  Last  year,  Sweden  alone  gave  the 
North  Vietnamese  43-mlUlon  dollars  I  If 
Americana  stop  piuchaslng  goods  from  the 
neutral  and  allied  countries  that  are  trading 
with  North  Vietnam,  the  eoonomlc  pinch 
would  soon  be  ftit.  resulting  in  muoh  greater 
pressure  upon  North  Vietnam  to  release 
prlsouers-of-war.  The  North  Vietnamese  miut 
be  made  to  iindenstand  that  they  stand  to 
lG6e  everything  through  world  opinion  by 
keeping  tbelr  bold  on  the  American  prlaon- 
ers-of-war.  During  this  past  year  since  the 
issue  became  public,  almost  miraculous  r^ 
suits  have  been  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
play of  public  concern.  Over  300  faznlUes 
have  been  allowed  to  know  for  the  first  time 
that  their  loved  ones  are  alive.  The  Increase 
of  moll  coming  from  POWs  to  their  families 
i5  now  10  times  what  it  was  a  year  ago- 
America  holds  the  purM  atrtn^  of  the 
world.  The  day  that  all  Americans  let  It  be 
known  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  deten- 
tion and  torturing  of  American  aervloemen. 
win  be  the  day  that  the  American  Prlaoneca- 
of-War  Will  be  released. 

Yes.  America  hold^  the  pursestrlngs  of  the 
world.  And  yea.  the  world  responds  to  the 
outcry  of  American  opinion.  Every  voice  Is 
iieeded.  For  every  example  of  sUenoe  on  this 
issue  only  proves  to  tell  Hanoi  that  Amerl- 
catia  don't  care  about  tboee  who  have  served 
them.  If  ihere  is  anything  that  has  helped 
American  aerrloemeu  to  survive  their  years 
of  anguish.  It  Is  their  faith  in  America.  These 
are  the  men  who  would  do  anything,  suffer 
anything,  and  aacrlfloe  all  for  America,  be- 
cause these  are  the  men  who  know  that  the 
American  people  wiU  never  let  them  down. 
America  through  her  concern  for  the  B7  men 
ui  the  Pueblo  crew  brought  them  heme  after 

I I  months  of  captivity  tn  North  Korea.  Amer- 
ica has  brought  her  men  home  from  the 
moon.  If  America  in  all  her  greatness  can 
achieve  theae  things,  America  too  can  bring 
home  her  languishing  prisoners  from  South- 
east Asia. 

Although  the  terms  North  Vietnam  and 
Norih  Vletnameee  have  been  uaed  througb- 
uut  these  papers,  let  tt  be  understood  that 
we  are  Just  as  concerned  about  the  men  being 
held  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao.  How- 
ever Nctfth  Vietnam  has  Jurisdiction  over  all 
American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 

BKLOW  ASK  WATS   VOU  CAN   HELP  TU*  PmiaONnS 
OP    WAS    IK    SOUTIIEAm'    AAZA 

1  Organize  local  boycotts,  tirglng  your 
community  not  to  buy  goods  from  countries 
*  hat  trade  with  both  Nortb  Vietnam  and  tbe 
United  States,  until  our  prisoners  are  re« 
leased. 

3.  Set  a  goal  for  yourself  and  send  a  letter 
of  concern  as  often  as  possible.  Write  to: 

Ton  Due  Thang.  Offlce  of  the  Preddent. 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi, 
North  Vietnam:  and 

Pham  Van  Dong.  Office  of  the  President, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Hanoi, 
North  Vietnam;  Airmail  Postage  26  cents 
or  Air-O-Oram  form  letter  13  cents. 

3.  C\ip  every  POW  story  you  see  In  print 
and  mall  It  to  North  Vietnam.  Xni:Iude  a 
hand-written  note  showing  circulation  sad 
audience  slae  of  publication. 
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4.  Ur»  aU  liXMi  tint  oaHooal  news  medU 
to  t»J»  •dltorl*!  pooltloM  on  the  POW  Unw. 

6  cant«t  onurcbej  In  your  eommunltj 
mui  ut  them  to  Includ*  tHe  prUionera  ud 
melr  Iimiuet  In  pr»y«r  MCH  8un<l»»  uittU 
the  men  bAve  solely  returned- 

6  A»k  U»  Compauj  you  work  lor  to  print 
tlila  inlormiUon  In  tuelr  Company   H«w«. 

'"^"seud  a  public  opinion  maua«a  Mle- 
gram  (16  word*  lor  (1.001  to  youi  two  B«n- 
itom  and  Representative!  In  Conpeeju^ 
lag  ibem  to  maJco  tbe  release  ol  tb»  POW  a 
tbe  blgbeet  prtortty  item  during  tbelr  oua- 
palgna  and  dulUC  tbe  nen  lesjlon  ol  Oon- 

a.  Pass  tblB  Informallon  on  lo  •»  many 
Doople  as  po6Slble. 

9  Write  US.  Senatora  and  BepreeentaUirea 
wBO  Xavor  unilateral  withdrawal  Irom  Viet- 
nam urglnx  tbem  to  be  even  more  aggres- 
sive In  UBlog  tbelr  poelUon  to  gain  tbe  relea«» 

AU  tbe  wlvee  and  lamUKa  ol  tb«  prtaonefa 
tbanJc  you  moat  ainceialy. 


CAMPOS    RIGHTS    AND    RKffONHI- 
BILTTIES:  A  ROLK  POR  LAWYERS? 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CAUFOaMlA 
m  THE  HOOSB  OP  BIPBB8BNTATIVIS 

ThuTsdav.  September  10, 1S70 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  •*  Uila 
Nation  prepares  tor  a  new  academic  year, 
we  are  faced  with  the  poBSlblllty  of  con- 
Unued  stxlfe  on  our  campuses.  Thla  situ- 
ation Is  caused  by  many  factors— the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  glaring  InequlUee 
of  our  society,  tradiUonal  student  dis- 
content with  the  status  quo,  and  so 
forth.  „ 

There  are  many  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  means  that  may  be  taken  to 
remedy  campus  unrest  Recently,  I  read 
a  provocaUve  article  In  the  American 
Scholar  by  Prof.  Nathan  Olaaer,  a  former 
professor  at  Berkeley  and  now  at  Har- 

Profeasor  Gla»er  correctly  points  out 
that  the  principal  role  of  the  unlrerslty 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  place  for 
crlUcal  taQUiry— a  place  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Given  this  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity, aU  acUvlty  on  our  NaUon's  cam- 
puses should  be  directed  to  preserving 
this  most  valuable  condition.   Author- 
itarian demands  from  the  left  or  the 
right  should  be  rejected  as  being  Incom- 
patible with  the  goals  of  the  university. 
Professor  Glazer  illuminates  some  of 
the  contradictions  In  the  pursuit  of  In- 
tellectual  freedom   and   student  rights 
which  can  be  used  to  deny  InteUectual 
freedom  In  this  article  entitled.  -Campus 
Rights  and  R««iponslbiliUes :  A  Bole  for 
Lawyers?"  This  article  should  be  read  by 
aU  who  are  concerned  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  university  and  its  proper 
role  and  function  in  a  free  society.  At  this 
point.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
this  article  Inserted  in  the  RicoaB: 
CaMPca    aioKis    iKO    Raai^icaiBnjTiaa;     A 
BOLK  Foa  LAwraaa? 
(By  Hathan  Olaaer) 
(Hora.— Nathan  Olaier.  profeaeor  of  edu- 
cation and  social  structure  at  the  Harwd 
Onduate  School  of  Bduoatlon.  wae  formerly 
profeaeor  of  sociology  at  tha  nni»«t««y  o« 
OXVI 1»T»— Part  » 
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caufonua  at  Bwkeley.  HU  book.  Includ. 
American  Ju<to.e«.  TK^  Socwi  «""  "'  ■^^^ 
.<;<»  Commaaum,  and  Btyonii  Utt  MeUina 
,oi  (wiui  Banlel  i-.  Mi-yninan).  f^  "~» 
m  from  a  lonbcommg  ooUeotlon  ol  bl.  wrll- 
mas  on  tbe  atuoant  cruB.  aemitnbennj  Ifte 
Aitwers,  to  be  puWlehed  by  Basic  BooJu  iate 

on  every  major  campu.  today,  law  Kbool 
.jrolea^r.    play   an   incieaalngly    unporumt 
role    in    unlverelty   aflalra.   Tbl.   U  Jrue   at 
Berlteley.  Chicago.  Columbia,  and  Barvart. 
In  the  present  outumetancea— wllb  powetlui 
demands  for  reform  m  the  governance  of  in- 
ttltutloni.  for  now  mecbanteme  for  tbedia- 
clpUne  of  etudenu  and  faculty  engaged  m 
ana  not  preriouelj   envisaged  m  unlverBlty 
mles  and  ttatutee,  and  with  growing  concern 
icr  mdlTldual  and  j.-oup  rlght»-lt  u  Inevtia- 
ble  and  desirable  that  lawyen  should  play 
on  expanded  role.  And  yet  I  look  upon  this 
uew    role    with    some    cauUon,   with    eome 
wanntas,  indeed  with  a  certain  BkepUclam. 
Mr  experiences  with  Uwyers  oc  this  quM- 
tlon  go  baclt  to  Berlteley  in  I9M-  CntU  the 
begUinmg  In  that  year  of  tbe  dlsturbancee 
that  have  become  epidemic,  professoni  from 
Boalt  Ball,  the  Law  school  at  Berkeley,  did 
not  play  a  parilcularli  active  role  lb  most  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Academic  Senate.  Once 
the   Free   Speech   Issue   exploded,   however, 
lawyers  became  central  figures  in  Its  aCalni. 
rirst  of  all,  they  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  hlitory  of  flee  speech  and  the  Interpreta- 
tlon  of  tbe  Flrat  Amendment.  »o  they  were 
tbe  Qrst  experu  to  be  consulted  on  tbe  Issue 
of  Free  Speech  Itself. 

second,  tber  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
rasponslbihtles  and  prlvllegee  of  such  orga- 
nlxaUons  as  public  unlveraltles.  A  great  deal 
depended  on  whether  theae  were  considered 
organs  of  the  state,  voluntary  organlaatlona, 
ur  something  else  m  between,  and  we  bad  to 
count  on  our  faculty  ooUeaguea.  the  lawyare. 
r  jr  darlflcaUon  of  such  issues. 

Third,  the  Uwyars  began  to  serve  as  ooon- 
seloca  to  studenis  who  were  called  up  before 
dlsdpunary  bodlea.  In  the  pa«,  thaee  dl»- 
clpllnary  bodies  had  generaUy  acted.  If  not 
actually  In  secret,  away  from  tha  aye  of 
campua  pubUc  opinion.  But  slnoa  poUUeal 
laues  were  now  Involved,  those  charged  very 
often  insisted  on  legal  counsel,  and  Boalt 
Hall  lawyers  and  students  found  themfltivea 
in  the  dimcult  position  ol  repreeentlng  stu- 
dents and  chairing  the  bodies  that  exercised, 
or  rather  attempted  to  exercise.  dlsdplUia. 
They  also  helped  develop  procedurea  foe  tluas 
hearings. 

FlnaUy.  as  the  feeling  spraad  that  a  new 
system  of  government  (or.  as  It  came  to  be 
caUed  when  the  matter  became  more  serious, 
lovemanoe)  wm  needed  on  the  campus,  law- 
yers again  played  a  leading  role,  and  a  stu- 
dent-faculty commission  beaded  by  Caleb 
Ftoote  of  the  Law  School  helped  propoae  for 
Berkeley  tbe  moet  elaborata  system  of  panels, 
courts  appeals  and  tbe  like  to  ensure  due 
process  for  student,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
oropceed  anywhere.  Fortunately— and  beta 
I  dMlay  my  bias— It  was  never  taken  too 
nJloSsly.  and  the  r«port  of  «heC»mmu«^ 
on  Ooverance  at  Berkeley  has  been,  I  brtlava. 
quite  forgCTiten. 

Nor  Is  It  only  at  Berkeley  that  biwyers  have 
taken  a  leading  role  In  campus  dlsturbanoes. 
Michael  Sovem  played  an  Important  part  In 
the  events  at  Columbia.  At  Harvard,  whara 
the  Uiw  School  U  quite  separate  from  the 
Piculty  of  Arts  and  Sclsnoas  and  never  meets 
with  It  a  dlatmgutahed  profeasw  of  law, 
MUton  kaa.  waa  oaUod  In  by  the  I^ciUty  ta 
chau  the  important  special  dUclpllmuT  MOy 
set  up  alter  tha  dlaturbaDcae  In  the  spring 
of  l»«l  A  profeewr  of  law  Is  president  « 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  other  lawrera 
thara  hav»  alKJ  played  leading  rol«i  In  the 
raspoDM  to  student  aiaturbanoea.  ^^ 

l^naLtf.  as  doaa  every  faculty  mem- 
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bar.  tha  gulilanca  at  lawyers  on  such  matura 
irier.?«ch.  treepass,  double  Jeopardy  dM 
^rooBB.  STt^  the  whole  I  uke  the  pos^Ucm 
that  the  mtroductlon  Into  the  unlvertltyot 
legal  prlndpla.  and  pracUcas  drawn  torn 
tS^lSatlci.  of  the  body  pouac  and  clrtl 
socle?r would   hurt   rather    than   help   the 

unlveraiuee  and  colleges.  

1  reat  this  poaiuon  on  two  main  grounds. 
Tbe   flrat  la  that   unueriiuob  and  coU^ 
have    distinct    obJecUves.    objecUves    that 
would    be   hampered    by   deploying,    in   the 
unlvenBty  M)d  college  setung.  the  full  range 
of  procedures  and  rlgbu  that  we  ba"  ^f" 
v.1^  to  protect  people  against  the  stale 
anOtta  agendea.  This  la  not  an  easy  position 
to  defend.  Tbe  rights  of  oonaultaUon,  par- 
uclpauon,  due  prooees  and  formal  ">">«•" 
now   being   extended   mto  more   and  mwe 
areas  that  moo  ol  us  never  thought  of  aa 
suitable  tor  democraac  rules  and  procedures. 
Thus,   in   some   of    the   community   bealUl 
dinlca  set  up  bj  the  OfSce  of  Economic  Op- 
So^Suty,  patlenu  a.  weU  a.  doctor,  play 
STImpiuSt   role.  In   »=""«•   ""^  ,>»' 
demand  that  cllenu  be  consullad,  and  there 
are  such  cousultaUve  bodies  In  New  Tort 
City    and  elsewhere.   C^tainly.   If   patlenu 
ana    welfare    client*    have    expanded    their 
„,ei_«ven  U  not  to  a  point  of  eqnaU^ 
with    doctor,    and    welfare    omdals— there 
M»ms    to    be    argument    enough    for   rnore 
power  lor  graduate  and  undorgtmduata  stn- 
denta  and  junior  laculty. 

Tet  there  la  no  eecaptng  the  reality  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  unlvaraltlea  and  "'"'e? 
IS  the  adVanl^ent  of  knowledge  through 
rMearch  and  teaching.  This  Is  no  JusUflM- 
Uon  tor  arbitrary  and  Irrational  authority, 
but  the  Klvancement  of  knowledge  seems  to 
demand  lt»  own  settings  and  Its  own  rulea. 
and  these  are  not  the  same  as  thOTe  that 
the   democratic    process    requlrea    WJa°    • 
lawyer  wboee  principal  concern  Is  ""e  de- 
lensa  of  Individual  nghts  against  local  police 
departments,    vlgUante    groups,    local    and 
Btau.  governments,  the  TBI-  and  a  mu- 
KUlded  CcngrM,  comes  Into  ench  a  situa- 
tion   both   his  model  and   his  nrfleiea  are 
wrong.  His  model  Is  that  of  a  f°naervatl»e 
or   rArtlonsry   or  puritanical   pubUc   l»dy 
that  impcses  Its  win  on  defenseless  indlrld- 
uals.  using  all  the  power  of  the  state   and 
his  ream  Is  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
defend  tbe  Individual.  When  one  deals  wltn 
state  action,  this  Is  on  the  whole,  I  think. 
quite  right,   because  against  the  power  or 
the  state    which  can  wreak  such  Injultloe 
on  single'  individuals  and  groups,  we  must 
be  eternaUy  vlgiunt.  „k«. 

When  we  come  to  InsUtutloos  with  rabOe 
and  complex  purpoeee,  which  re<iuire  certain 
Kivlronmenta  for  attainment.  I  think  tte 
lawyers-  orlantaUon  Is  Inoppropnate  The 
full  array  of  Individual  rights,  which  should 
be  paramount  In  the  state,  most  be  limited 
so  that  InsUtutlons  with  spedfle  funcUoo. 
can  cam  them  out  I  think  this  la  true  in 
anv  distinctive   Institution   with  dlstlncUve 

ends a  chnrch.  a  business,  a  university.  The 

university  does  nol  have  state  sanction,  sad 
even  the  argument  ihat  it  can  do  tenlble 
harm  to  an  mdlvldual  Is  exaggerated  I  know 
of  many  etudents  expelled  from  one  univer- 
sity who  gained  entrance  to  another.  I  know 
of  none  who  have  been  drafted  because  of 
expulsion,  although  eome  may  have  been^ 
have  sat  on  various  admlselons  comJnltteea 
In  two  unlveraltlee.  and  any  fragment  of 
merit.  In  the  present  circumstances  when 
there  ar«  so  many  unlveraltlee  and  ooHegee 
and  so  many  kinds  of  feUowahlpe,  U  gener- 
aUy rewarded,  even  If  an  appUcant  has  been 
expelled.  ActoaDy.  only  a  few  score  of  stu- 
dents to  the  enure  country  have  been  ei- 
peUrf  for  poUOcally  Inspired  '"«™P"°°,?^ 
Inoat  of  these  by  a  single  university,  the  tlBl- 

veralty  of  ChJoago.  .  , 

This  IS  not  to  eay  that,  because  tmJvOTl- 
tlee  have  distinct  and  complex  aDds,  they 
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ftbouJd  be  aUowed  u>  act  wltb  atMOlut*  umI 
artutrsr;  power,  with  no  inurrvnuoa  by  tb« 
courts,  or  by  Individual  lawyer*  defending 
an  indlTiduAl  s  rtghta  But  I  bave  seen  very 
lew  examples  of  the  eiercUe  of  aucb  power, 
and  what  the  case  actually  la  must  ailect  our 
Judgment  of  the  scale  of  acUon  neceaaary  to 
defend  Individual  righta  in  the  univermlty. 
Very  few  studenu  have  been  expeUed.  even 
though  there  have  certainly  been  many  ac- 
tions by  etudenta  thai  once  Juatifled  Huch  a 
rasponM.  After  all.  classea  have  been  dl»- 
rupt*d.  many  bulldlnga  on  campusea  have 
Deen  burned  and  bombed.  Ubrarlaa  have  been 
LntentJonAUy  damaged,  and  research  notes 
deatroyed.  Academic  punishmenta  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  The  problem  of  arbi- 
trary action  by  university  authorlUes  doaa 
not  aecm  to  me  a  serious  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effort  to  protect 
Individuals,  in  the  ways  with  which  lawyen 
ire  familiar,  from  unlveraity  authority  can 
be  harmful.  It  can  mean,  foe  example,  that 
m  many  Cu»e«  court*  and  open  bearings,  with 
all  tiie  paraphernalia  thai  due  process  re- 
quires, would  be  eubsUtuted  for  the  com- 
plex relaUonahlp  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. 

Consider  one  area,  the  employment  of 
graduate  uudenu  as  teaching  and  research 
Uftlstanti.  At  Berkeley  I  have  engaged  in 
negouaUona  with  graduate  studenu  over  the 
procedures  by  which  they  should  be  hired  as 
M^,Hr>jl"g  aaBistsjits.  The  choice  of  a  teaching 
sLsaisiant.  Juat  M  of  a  law  clerk.  Is  a  subtle 
m.»tt«r  ajid  not  to  be  determined  by  negoU- 
stiona  that  would  lead  to  the  eecabUohment 
of  superOcUUy  objective  bu;  really  Inade- 
quate and  arbitrary  qualiflcatloos.  It  de- 
pends not  only  on  grades  and  performance 
in  clAsa.  but  on  a  professor's  judgment  of 
how  a  student  will  handle  certain  material, 
how  he  wUl  reUte  to  undergraduates, 
whether  he  has  problems  with  authority. 
how  hia  poUUCAi  buses  might  affect  his  work 
In  the  course  and  the  like.  One  can  well 
see  that  If  one  let  looee  lawyers — that  Is. 
some  lawyers — oo  such  a  problem  they  would 
come  up  with  an  Ingenious  Rube  Qoldberg 
solution  involving  panels,  selections,  appeals, 
BXbltrations,  ef  cttera.  but  I  submit  It  would 
not  be  a  better  approacb,  and  indeed  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  much  worse  tbskn  tlM  sim- 
ple procedures  we  now  uee. 

We  ^"  extend  the  example  to  other  areaa: 
fTsml"l"g  graduiite  ttudente,  forming  com- 
mlcteee  for  tbeeea,  approving  theaee.  recruit- 
ing faculty  and  granting  of  tenure  azid  full 
profeseorshlpe.  In  all  theee  areas,  a  good 
de*l  of  informaiity  and  even  secrecy  prevails. 
There  are  rules  and  detennin&tlons.  but  they 
are  made  by  faculty,  sometimes  by  tenured 
faculty  alone  or  even  by  department  chair- 
men tbut  in  the  leading  unlversltlee  this 
would  only  be  done  because  the  tenured  fac- 
ility had  decided  not  to  exercise  Its  rights 
In  tlie  area  In  question).  One  can  think  of 
many  altemaUvea  Co  these  arrangements. 
For  ex&mple.  In  various  European  universi- 
ties, openings  are  publicly  advertised;  in 
some,  appointments  are  preceded  by  formal 
public  examination  rather  than,  as  Is  com- 
mon In  this  country,  by  an  informal  meet- 
ing wtih  the  department  faculty,  and  per- 
haps a  presentaLloD  to  the  faculty  and  grad- 
uate studenu.  Studenu  are  now  being 
introduced,  both  In  various  West  European 
countries  and  In  tlils  country,  into  varloua 
Btagee  In  these  procedures.  But  I  believe  It  U 
a  great  exaggeration  to  think  that  imlvertl- 
tles  will  be  much  Improved  by  theee 
changes — that  Is.  that  they  wUi  turn  out 
better  studenu,  do  better  research,  get  bet- 
ter faculty,  become  more  alert  bo  current 
problema.  less  conservative  and  more  flexible. 

Do  then  profeeaors  in  their  wisdom  always 
make  the  right  choice?  Of  coozva  not.  But  I 
dont  know  a  better  way  to  conduct  the  work 
of  an  ediscatlonal  and  research  UuUtution 
than  through  the  free  choices  of  man  quail- 
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fled  by  their  profe^tonal  peers  as  members 
of  a  scholarly  and  academic  fraternity.  In 
Orthodox  Judal&m.  rabbis  are  qualified  when 
three  rahbl£  say.  You  are  a  rabbi.  In  scholar- 
ship. PhJD.'a  are  made  when  a  certain  num- 
ber of  PhD.'s,  having  set  certain  tesu  and 
qualiflcaUon«  that  liave  been  satisfied— and 
Having  the  power.  Just  as  the  three  rabbis  do, 
to  waive  whatever  they  feel  U  unnecessary — 
say,  You  are  a  scholar.  I  would  not  want 
lawyera  and  legal  principles  to  interfere  in 
that  process.  I  think  tbey  would  worsen  It. 
My  poaitloa  Is  similar  to  Winston  Churcbill's 
on  democracy:  It's  a  terrible  system  of  gov- 
ernment, but  It  happens  to  be  better  than 
the  others. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  present  sysism  of 
university  government  are  well  understood — 
conservatism,  slowneas  or  Inability  to  reoog- 
nUe  the  new  and  important,  self -satisfaction 
and  smugness,  patronage  and  personal  bias. 
And  yet,  despite  this  bias  toward  the  known 
and  against  the  new,  there  are  academic 
changes  and  even  revolutions  that  occur 
without  the  pressure  of  student  disruption. 
Men  measure  themselves  against  their  ool- 
leaguea.  in  the  present  and  the  past,  and 
institutions  measure  thenLselvee,  too.  Xvery- 
thlng  of  any  merit,  and  a  good  deal  without 
merit.  In  the  social  sciences  geu  reoognised, 
and  fairly  fast — U  not  at  Berkeley  or  Har- 
vard, then  at  Santa  Crus  or  Buffalo,  or  some 
other  aspiring  iostltutlon. 

Thus  I  do  not  see  that  the  IntroducUon 
of  elaborate  processes  of  selection,  appeal, 
final  determination  and  so  forth  wotild  im- 
prove the  selection  of  faculty.  Nor  am  I  con- 
vinced that  one  major  change  In  unlver^tlCA 
that  a  number  of  critics  favor,  the  elimina- 
tion of  tenure,  would  do  much  to  change 
thenL  Would  eliminating  tenure  actually 
change  the  reality  that  It  Is  very  hard  to  re- 
move a  man  who  has  been  in  a  poaitlon,  with 
or  without  formal  protection,  for  a  number 
of  years?  ThU  Is.  of  course,  as  true  In  businass 
or  goverixment  ss  in  universities  end  collages. 

There  Is  one  posslbUy  Important  point  tliat 
those  who  argue  for  the  elimination  of  ten- 
ure often  dont  reoognlse.  It  Is  one  tiling  for 
a  new  administrator  to  have  the  power  to 
hire  his  own  staff,  and  Are  tiioee  who  would 
stand  Ln  bis  way.  ClvU  service  restrictions 
on  whom  a  new  mayor  or  lupertnUndent  of 
education  can  hire  or  fire  are  generally  too 
restrictive.  But  It  is  quite  another  matter 
when  hiring  or  firing  are  m  the  bandjj  of  a 
collsagiiial  group,  ss  Is  the  case  with  faculty 
appolntzuenu.  Then  inevitably  the  responsl- 
blilty  for  sctlon  Is  s  group  respocislblUty.  and 
the  power  to  remove  an  Individual  would 
certainly  Introduce  an  additional  slement  of 
distrust  and  suspicion  into  groups  that  even 
today  are  often  torn  by  faction.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  would  be  for  Inttoducing  hier- 
archical prlndpte,  la  which  tJhe  superior 
alone  selects  his  sU(T7  For  a  group  of  faculty 
members  Is  not  a  staff,  but  Ideally — and  of- 
ten actually — a  body  of  men  at  Independent 
reputation  and  power. 

Thus  It  Is  not  easy  to  think  of  decisively 
better  ways  or  fsculty  selection  and  promo- 
tion. Nor  Is  It  at  all  clear  that  tbe  relation- 
ship between  faculty  and  undergraduates, 
specifically  In  undergraduate  education, 
needs  new  legal  machinery,  and  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  rights  and  rsspooslbllitlee.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  change  ahould  not  take 
place,  but  a  good  deal  of  change  has  taken 
place,  and  I  do  not  see  st  this  point  that  an 
expanstcm  of  student  power  :n  tZils  srea 
would  lead  to  a  better  process  of  change.  Just 
as  I  have  seen,  during  the  twelve  years  or  so 
In  which  I  have  been  Ln  coUegea  and  unlver- 
sltlea,  a  good  d«al  of  change  In  graduate 
study,  and  In  the  bases  ot  fsculty  selection. 
I  have  seen  also  s  good  deal  of  diange  In  un- 
dergrsduate  education. 

One  aS  the  explanations  given  for  student 
dlsturtMnces  st  American  unlTcrsltJes  U  that 
there  ts  a  failure  In  undsvgraduate  edocatlcn 
and  In  tlie  relationship  between  faculty  and 
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studanu.  And  it  la  often  argued  tbat  what 
change  we  have  seen  In  undergraduate  edu- 
cation has  occurred  as  a  reeult  of  these  dls- 
turboucee.  I  would  sgree  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  change  In  reoent  years  hss  been  Inspired 
by  student  disturbances,  in  actuality  or  in 
prospect.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  failure 
of  education  or  student-faculty  relauons 
plays  much  role  in  the  student  disturbances, 
if  we  look  at  the  actxial  events,  we  find  that 
political  causes  and  issues  lead  to  the  dls- 
turbaxLoes.  Indeed,  there  u  not  a  single  major 
disturbance,  ao  far  as  I  know,  t^at  can  be 
ascribed  to  any  educatfonsi  Issue.  (I  woiild 
oonsider  the  battle  over  Kldrldge  Cleaver's 
course  at  Berkeley  primarily  a  political  mat- 
ter.) Kobert  Sooiers'  recurrent  surveys  of  stu- 
dent opinion  at  Berkeley  show  a  atlU  sub- 
stantial, although  declining,  majority  of  stu- 
denu who  think  they  get  a  good  education 
at  Berkeley  (presumably  even  more  would 
think  so  at  Columbia  or  Harvard) .  The  de- 
cline In  the  proportions  of  those  who  think 
they  can  get  a  good  education  has  paraUstod 
the  Introduction  of  various  experlmenu  and 
changes  that  were  intended  to  improve  edu- 
catton.  such  ss  a  new  experimental  under- 
graduate two-year  program,  student-lnl- 
Uatad  courses,  student-conducted  courses, 
and  the  like.  Tills  decline  In  the  number  of 
studenu  satisfied  with  education  at  Berke- 
ley is  clearly  owing  not  to  any  "■objecUve"  de- 
cline In  education,  but  rather  to  the  steady 
heightening  a(  poUUoal  senslUvlty.  In  the 
course  of  which  siudenU  are  taught  to  see 
admlnlfltrators  and  faculty  more  and  mors  ss 
political  eoemies.  Thus  It  Is  not  the  poor  edu- 
caUon  that  leads  to  the  poUUcal  revolt:  U  U 
t\e  political  revolt  tfiac  leads  more  and  more 
studenu  to  see  I^  education  a»  poor. 

I  have  left  aalde  the  question  of  whether 
undergraduau  education  Is  good  or  ade- 
quate or  responsive  to  change.  Of  course.  It 
U  not  good  enough  or  reeponsive  enougli. 
But  It  Is  surprising  how  often  this  Is  seen 
as  the  failure  ol  a  faculty  that  Is  too  con- 
servative or  too  Involved  in  reeearch,  rather 
than  as  the  result  of  enormously  difficult 
and  conflicting  demands.  Fur  inatanos.  It  Is 
not  clear  whether  undergraduate  education 
should  be  a  "liberal"  education  for  as  "ed- 
ucated" mikn  (In  which  case  It  u  not  at  all 
clear  what  thU  ahould  be) ,  or  training  and 
education  for  a  profession,  or  the  induction 
of  values  that  support  a  democratic  society, 
or  preparation  for  a  more  advanced  level  of 
education,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Faculty  must 
shoulder  a  good  part  of  the  responslblUCy  for 
the  failure  of  undergraduate  education. 
(While  I  find  the  failure  Impossible  to  de- 
fine. I  am  willing  to  accept  that  It  baa 
foiled.)  But  so  too  must  everyone  else — etu- 
denu  with  conflicting  expectations  and  de- 
mands, parenu  with  the  same,  institutions 
that  are  unclwu  about  what  part  of  under- 
graduate education,  U  any.  they  ahould  sup- 
port or  reward,  and  a  society  In  which  theee 
confusloxu  and  uncertainties  are  projected 
on  a  larger  ecale. 

American  universities  and  colleges  prob- 
ably fall  least  In  undergraduate  education. 
Wlien  tiniversltlee  around  the  world  have 
their  uprisings  and  disturbances,  one  of  the 
first  things  tlist  most  parties  agree  on  Is  in- 
stituting something  Like  the  American  uni- 
versity and  college  system — organization  by 
departments.  distribution  requirements, 
major  requlremenu.  and  tmdergraduate  oora, 
u  relatively  free  choice  of  courses,  smaller 
classes,  more  discussion.  A  bad  system—  Just 
like  democracy — but  It's  difficult  to  think  of 
decisive  Improvements,  and  we  do  keep  on 
making  changes  and  experlmenu  even  with- 
out the  pressure  of  student  disorder. 

One  of  the  myths  we  hsve  to  fight  sgalnst 
la  that  no  changes  occur  without  student 
disorder.  This  is  simply  not  so.  The  Innova- 
tive new  can^>uses  of  the  University  of  Oall- 
fomia  were  planned  before  the  onset  of  uni- 
versity  dlaordar.   The   pUax   for   Hampshire 
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CoU«ge,  U>«  eiperlnmiUI  Montelth  Ck>U«Ke 
at  Wayne  6«t«  Dttlv«ilt?,  and  ouier  new 
coUe(w  prMedxI  ttudent  diBoram,  as  did 
the  pro-am  of  freabmaii  seminars  at  Har- 
vard, credit  In  man;  places  tor  advanoed 
work  done  as  an  undergraduate,  and  nu- 
merous otber  change!.  Admittedly,  con- 
siderably more  cnange  has  occurred  alnce 
the  onset  of  itudent  disorder,  less  because 
studenu  demanded  It  than  because  this  was 
the  one  area  In  which  response  was  possible. 
The  xmlverslty  could  not  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  It  could  Introduce  educational 
changea  and  gl»e  a  greater  voice  to  students 
in  'w.iring  these  changes.  Many  of  these 
changee  are  available.  Some  of  them  oon- 
oelvably  would  have  been  Instituted  without 
student  disorders.  There  was  already  con- 
siderable discontent  with  undergraduate 
education,  even  though  there  was  no  major 
constituency,  student  or  fsculty,  that  could 
force  change.  But  many  other  changee  were 
made  aunply  to  facilitate  pouticai  activity 
of  students  on  the  campus.  Whether  this  Is 
a  necessary  or  desirable  change  In  under - 
graduate  education  depends  In  part  on  ones 
Judgment  about  the  deslrabiuty  ot  the  poUtl- 
cal  viewpoint  that  radical  students  propa- 
gate as  a  result  of  theee  changee.  Other 
changes,  to  my  mind,  mvolve  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  reality  that  many  students  are 
not  Interested  In  intellecttial  discipline.  In 
any  field,  and  want  In  their  college  yeart 
experiences  of  a  dlHerent  sort — they  may  be 
more  Interested  In  poUtlcal  organization  and 
social  action.  In  sensitivity  training  and  In- 
tense personal  relations.  To  make  such 
experiences  possible  may  be  a  valuable  and 
necessary  change.  If  we  are  to  accommodate 
many  thousands  of  studenu  who  are  now  In 
coUeges  and  universities,  although  I  thlnK 
we  could  more  efllclently  provide  tor  these 
experiences  In  other  kinds  of  InsUtuUon.? 
But  It  U  hardly  likely  that  theae  changes 
would  have  taken  place  as  rapidly  and  on 
the  same  scale  without  the  student  dlsturb- 
ancea. 

Thus  my  flr«t  major  ground  for  viewing 
with  skepticism  the  entry  of  lawyen  Into 
the  university  on  a  large  scale  to  de&ne  and 
protect  rlghu  and  responslbiutlea  Is  that  I 
do  not  think  unlverslues  wlU  be  Improved 
thereby. 

But  there  Is  a  second  major  reason  why  I 
am  unenlhualastlc  about  proposals  to  change 
the  dlstrlbuUon  of  rights  and  responslblll- 
tlss  on  the  campus,  and  this  Is  the  heart  of 
the  matter  as  tar  as  I  am  concerned.  What 
we  have  In  the  universities  u  not.  as  so  many 
pubUc  figures  are  fond  ot  saying,  archaic 
and  sclerotic  Institutions  that  are  incapable 
of  understanding  what  the  youth  are  say- 
ing and  of  changing  In  response  to  their 
demands  What  we  have  rather  la  a  poUtlcal 
struggle — one  that  on  the  whole  pits  stu- 
dents against  faculty  and  administration. 
but  that  also  pits  faculty  against  faculty  and 
student  against  student,  even  11  the  latter 
struggles  are  somewhat  more  muted  and  less 
sensauonal. 

Lawyers  understand  that  In  a  political 
struggle  the  Issuee  are  not  only  legal  ones- 
Issues  of  rlghu  and  responslbiutles — but  also 
Issues  on  the  distribution  of  power  among 
certain  interests  and.  even  more,  ot  the  sub- 
stitution ot  one  Ideological  outlook  tor  an- 
other. Many  lawyers  now  seek  to  expand  the 
rlghu  of  the  poor,  of  welfare  cUenU  and  ot 
Negroes.  In  doing  so.  some  operate  within  a 
traditional  legal  framework,  and  some  more 
Imaginatively  and  daringly  outside  It,  trying. 
Instead  of  only  Implementing  and  asserting 
esUbUshed  rights,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
new  rlghu.  Many  such  lav,yera  think  of  stu- 
denu as  part  ot  this  complex  of  the  tinder- 
prlvlleged  whose  rlghu  must  be  established, 
expanded  and  Hied  In  Uw  I  think  this  Is 
fundamentally  In  error. 
The  iBsue  of  student  rlgbu  has  come  up 
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not  prlmarly  because  of  defecu  In  the  Insti- 
tutions (although  they  do  have  defecU)  but 
because  of  a  polluoal  revoluUon  among 
yoimg  people  In  the  way  that  they  see  the 
world,  the  role  ot  capitalism  and  the  mlll- 
taxj.  the  eHectlveness  of  democracy  and  the 
character  ol  Americas  place  in  the  world 
views  on  these  have  undergone  Incredibly 
rapid  and  astounding  changes  m  the  last  six 
or  seven  yean.  Two  years  ago.  to  wave  the 
Utue  Bed  Book"  was  a  put-on,  a  year  ago 
a  dare,  and  today  It  Is  waved  in  dead  seri- 
ousness. Five  years  ago.  aU  the  talk  ot  par- 
ticipatory democracy,  and  parUclpatlon  wa.- 
really  open  to  aU.  At  the  last  convention  oJ 
the  SX).S .  It  was  pretty  much  back  to  -dem- 
ocratic centralism"  again,  and  those  of  us 
with  long  memories  know  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  democracy.  Plve  yean  ago.  to  use 
words  like  "Imperialism"  and  "capltallam" 
marked  you  as  a  square,  even  it  a  left  square 
Today  It  U  all  the  rage.  1  have  reltrred,  1 
know,  to  some  rather  tar-out  developments 
AS  we  know,  more  young  people  worked  for 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and  Representa- 
tive Lowensteln  than  are  concerned  with  the 
rehabiutauon  of  Joaeph  Stalin,  and  yet  ,  .  . 
don't  underestimate  the  number  of  impor- 
tance of  the  latter. 

In  such  a  situation  demands  are  often 
purely  tactical.  Issues  are  sought  for  and 
created  because  ot  an  initial  conviction  that 
society  IB  rotten;  the  university  Is  Impli- 
cated by  being  associated  with  society;  the 
faculty  Is  corrupt  because  It  works  In  the 
university;  and  the  whole  thing  must  be 
brought  down.  Even  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment, pure,  innocent  and  treah  as  It  was, 
compared  with  many  things  that  followed, 
thought  very  much  this  way.  By  the  time 
the  Movement  got  to  Harvard,  the  Issues 
hardly  mattered,  and  the  revolutlonlxlng  o! 
potential  cadres  was  everything,  so.  tor  ex- 
ample, when  at  Harvard  studenu  urged  that 
the  issue  of  R.O.T.C.  be  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  studenu,  this  was  de- 
nounced by  Uie  radicals  as  "counterrevolu- 
tionary"— in  Just  those  terms.  Following  the 
antlparllamentary  position  in  Marxism 
I  which  all  the  major  leaden  ot  the  Move- 
ment tuUy  avow),  they  naturally  consider 
elections  purely  tactical  maneuvers  If  they 
advance  the  revolution,  one  Is  for  them: 
and  If  they  do  not,  one  Is  against  them. 

It  u  an  unfortunaw  thing  when  the  truth 
sounds  extravagant  and  hysterical;  one  Is 
almost  embarrassed  to  refer  to  It.  But  I 
believe  we  must  overcome  that  embarrass- 
ment. 

Now  the  civil  rlghU  and  liberties  lawyer, 
finding  himself  In  this  rather  eitieme  situa- 
tion and  proposUig  elabonu  approaches  to 
due  process  and  righU  as  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  It.  Is  not  very  helplul.  In  respond- 
ing to  a  political  movement,  one  must  de- 
cide what  the  alms  ot  the  movement  are, 
whether  one  wonu  to  udvance  thoae  alms, 
and  what  the  eOecu  of  those  alms  wlU  be. 
If  one  Is  convinced  that  those  aims  ore  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  schmarship  and 
teaching,  this  should  certainly  alleet  one's 
conclusions.  Of  course.  In  fighting  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  freedon,  one  ol  the  major 
constrainu  must  be  that  one  doss  not  de- 
stroy freedom  oneself.  Here  lawyen  are  help- 
tul  In  explaining  how  the  principles  ot  due 
process  are  necessary  to  defend  ireedom. 
But  when  student  radicals  are  quite  explicit 
about  their  intention  to  make  It  impoa- 
slble  for  those  who  disagree  with  them  to 
teach,  or  to  turn  the  campus  into  a  recruit- 
ing ground  for  revolutionarlee.  then  I  think 
a  primary  emphasis  on  defining  and  protect- 
ing a  new  legal  sutus  for  studenu  is  some- 
what beelde  the  point.  The  Issues  are,  does 
one  agree  with  the  pollUcol  revolution,  has 
the  unlversUv  really  served  caplullsm  and 
imperialism,  should  u  now  serve  revolution- 
ary ft^^leH'Tw,  do  objective  knowledge  and 
achdarahlp  exist  In  the  university,  can  they 
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exist,  ahould  they  be  prateoCed,  do  they  mat- 
ter, and  ao  on. 

I  believe  the  issue  is  poUtlcal,  and  of  the 
kmd  I  have  described;  but,  unfortunately. 
moat  students  do  not.  One  reason  U  that, 
along  with  the  political  revolution,  another 
revoluUon  is  taking  place,  a  cultural  one 
that  cuu  off  young  people  from  older  people 
rpflAiM  them  sympathstlo  with  other  young 
people  who  participate  in  this  cultural  re- 
volution, and  makes  them  open  to  the  lead- 
ership and  infiuenoe  of  radical  studenu.  This 
cultural  revoluUon  mvolves  sex.  drugs, 
music,  hair  and  drees.  Many  studenu  con- 
fuse their  fiTTT'^'^'^*  for  freedom  in  these  new 
cultural  styles  with  the  political  demands 
of  radical  studenu.  On  the  whole,  the  bet- 
ter-known uiilver&ltles  and  coUegee  are  quite 
tolerant  of  these  new  cultural  stylee,  even 
if  parenu,  the  police,  and  the  outside  com- 
munities ore  not,  and  they  do  their  boat 
to  ignore  the  sex.  drug  and  drees  hahiu  of 
their  students.  But  vary  often  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  this,  and.  as  quasl-pubUc 
bodies,  they  are  forced  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  authorities.  These  are  compli- 
cated questions,  but  If  one  looks  at  the  actual 
practices  of  universities  m  this  respect,  one 
cannot  say  that  they  have  not  changed  to 
move  along  fast  enough  with  student  prac- 
tice and  demands.  There  are  now  almost  no 
parietal  rules  in  the  best-knoa-n  coUegea 
and  universities,  and  the  case  of  Linda  14 
Clair — the  girl  at  Barnard  who  was  censured 
for  living  with  a  male  student — reads  as  if 
it  were  In  another  century. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  appeal 
of  radical  studenu  to  liberal  studenu  Is  so 
powerful,  and  that  is  that  there  are  terrible 
things  wrong  with  the  world,  and  American 
government  and  society,  and  a  good  part  of 
American  enlightened  opinion  is  responsible 
for  Just  about  the  wor^t  of  these  things,  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  understand  the  feelings 
aroused  by  these  horrors.  But  I  dont  think 
the  universities  are  responsible  for  the  war — 
although  they  share  in  ths  blame,  as  dtl- 
aens  all  do  In  a  democracy:  nor  do  X  think 
the  destrucUon  of  objective  research,  scho- 
larship and  teaching,  and  of  the  conditions 
that  have  developed  to  protect  them,  will  do 
anything  to  end  the  war  or  atone  for  our 
crimes;  it  will  only  destroy  aoimething  that 
is  generally  found  to  be  of  value  m  all  kmds 
of  Bocleties.  Nor  do  I  think  that  our  com- 
plex social  problems,  about  which  un- 
doubtedly we  could  have  done  mote,  are 
sufficient  Justification  for  the  atucka  of 
radical  studenu  on  the  unlverslUes.  It  la  a 
serious  failure  of  logic  to  argue  that  be- 
cause we  are  In  Vietnam  or  Negroes  are  poor 
or  policemen  are  brutal,  classrooms  should 
be  disrupted,  buildings  occupied,  and  U- 
hrartes  destroyed.  President  Plimpton  of 
Amherst,  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  on 
student  disorder,  seemed  to  say  that  as  long 
as  we  did  not  solve  the  problems  of  war  and 
poverty,  there  would  be  disorder  In  the  unl- 
versltlw.  Tet  when  those  problems  are 
solved,  there  wiU  be  other  problems.  To  say 
that  imtll  social  problems  are  solved  there 
will  be  student  disorder  is  to  say  there  will 
be  student  disorder  forever. 

There  is  one  other  argtiment  raiaed  to 
explain  student  disorder  and  to  Justify  It. 
Thl3  Is  ttiat  the  universities  are  filled  with 
couservatlvea.  that  there  are  no  radical  pro- 
reeisors.  and  that  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
radical  perEpectlve  be  present  in  the  class- 
rooms and  the  research  acUvlty  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

First  of  aU,  It  Is  a  substantial  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  are  no  radicals  in  the 
universities.  The  agiutlon  against  the  Viet* 
nam  war.  the  revision  of  the  established 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  Cold  War.  the 
claim  that  America  Is  dominated  by  a  small 
elite  committed  to  Imperial  expunslon  and 
to  military  adventure — all  theee  owe  a  good 
deal  to  the  unlverslUes.  In  fact.  It  Is  there 
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that  these  poaJUon*  haw  baen  farmuUted 
and  argued  m  books,  lectures  nod  diwiis- 
sions. 

Secund,  II  radical  positions  do  not  achieve 
their  prc^r  share  of  ottenOoa  in  the  uxil- 
verelty  (and  what  Is  a  "proper"  share?i.  It 
is  less  because  there  is  discrimination  agalcat 
radicals— there  la  rather  m^re  discrimina- 
tion I  would  guess  In  the  better-lcnown  unl- 
verrltle*  and  collegsfi  iigalnit  conserratlveb 
and  reactlonarlea — than  becauM  the  proc- 
esaes  of  selection,  which  place  acholarshlp 
at  the  top  of  the  necessary  quallflcaUon*. 
do  not  turn  up  as  many  radical  faculty  as 
radical  students  would  wish. 

Third.  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  replace 
the  present  criteria  for  selecUon.  already 
suiBclently  flexible  In  response  to  public  de- 
mand (many  faculties  loday  are  looking  for 
radicals.  Just  u  many  are  looking  for  Ne- 
groes) .  with  even  more  sharply  political  cri- 
teria. In  the  1950s,  William  Buckley  and 
others  argued  that  there  were  too  many  lib- 
erals in  universities,  and  not  enough  oon- 
servatlvcs.  and  professors  were  horror-struck 
to  thUik  that  anyone  could  propose  political 
representativeness  as  a  criterion.  Oovemor 
aonald  Reagan  has  also  recently  pointed  to 
the  deif-h  of  conservatives,  and  the  pro- 
fessors again  resisted  the  idea  that  they 
should  appoint -conservatives  to  balance  the 
scales.  I  am  not  so  rigid.  I  think  in  the 
social  sciences  Buckley  and  Oovemor  Bea- 
gan  have  a  point.  But  only  a  small  point. 
In  the  social  sciences— particularly  In  such 
fields  as  sociology  and  political  science. 
T.here  the  sdentlflc  component  stretches 
only  so  far.  and  where  social  and  political 
philosophy  most  play  a  large  role — It  seems 
rcisonable  to  me  that  the  representation  of 
major  different  outlooks,  philosophical  aa 
well  as  scientific,  should  be  one  basis,  al- 
though not  the  most  important,  for  making 
faculty  appointments.  While  to  select  fac- 
ulty on  the  basis  of  truly  partisan  positions 
(Democratic  Republican,  8J).S.)  would 
be  a  disaster.  X  thin*  mr^t  reasonable  men 
would  agree  that  it  would  strengthen  de- 
partme-Jts  of  political  science  and  sociology 
If  they  had  strong  advocates  cf  the  general 
outlook  underlying  conservative,  liberal  and 
radical  poeltlons.  The  fact  that  some  fae- 
tUtlea  do  not  reflect  Um  itrong  place  of 
radical  th1"^<rig  among  intellectuals  and 
students  stems  from  a  time  lag.  How  long, 
after  aU.  have  radical  positions  had  intelli- 
gent and  articulate  defenders?  The  scarcity 
of  radicals  among  older  faculty  members 
would  not  have  been  changed  by  strong 
student  representation  in  the  appomtment 
of  faculty  In  the  flftlea  or  early  sixties.  In 
the  end.  the  position  that  faulty  should 
be  appointed  by  facility,  their  qualifications 
Judged  by  the  qualified.  stUl  seems  to  ma 
better  than  any  alternative. 

U .  as  I  have  argued,  the  Issue  Is  primarily 
i  political  one.  in  which  various  discontents 
arc  mobilized  and  esacerbated  by  a  com- 
mitted core  of  radical  siudents  In  order  to 
transform  the  university  and  society,  what 
should  our  response  m  the  universities  be? 
X  do  not  tMlieve  that  student  rights  are  Ig- 
nored In  the  present  situation,  and  I  do 
believe  that  there  Is  a  role  for  an  institution 
In  which  some  people  come  to  do  research 
and  teach  and  others  to  be  taught  and  to 
learn  how  to  do  research.  I  do  believe,  more- 
over, that  these  Institutions  now  have  some 
flexibility  and  capacity  for  change,  and  1 
doubt  that  they  could  be  much  more  flexible 
and  responsive  without  harm  to  other  objec- 
tives. My  major  response,  therefore,  to  the 
political  attack  on  the  structure  and  char- 
acter of  present-day  American  unlvenltlea  Is 
also  political — that  la.  I  think  of  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  these  Institutions  and  their 
distinctive  functions. 

1  do  not  believe  for  an  Instant  that  iml- 
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v«rslUe:>  need  any  special  assistance  or  legb- 
latlon  from  government  to  deal  with  student 
disorders.  It  would  only  t»e  damaging  by  en- 
couraging the  false  opinion  of  student  radi- 
cals thnt  universities  are  not  autonomous 
but  simply  arms  of  American  imperialism 
and  the  military-Industrial  complex.  The 
chief  ta&k  m  the  defense  of  the  u:i:versltloi> 
must  fall  on  the  faculties  and  on  the  admin- 
istrations, which  so  largely  refl'^ct  faculty 
views.  Thus,  wbe.i  students  engOKe  la  attacks 
an  otrier  students  and  prevent  them  from 
attending  class,  or  profeaaom  from  tc«chlng 
tbem;  when  they  destroy  books  and  notes 
and  research  materials,  the  unioertttics 
should  deal  with  tbem  quite  Independently 
from  the  state.  It  is  an  unpardonable  wlUi- 
drawal  from  responsibility  for  uulvaralUes 
to  leave  all  questions  of  discipline  and  pun- 
ishment to  the  civilian  authorlUes.  Univer- 
sities may  have  to  call  on  the  police  to  de- 
fend atudent*.  faculty  and  property  from 
militant  students.  Beyond  that,  however, 
they  themselves  must  determine  proper 
standards  of  conduct  that  make  It  poaalble 
for  a  university  to  ccijUaue.  They  must  find 
ways  to  Sf^ert  and  maintain  these  standards 
without  turning  the  university  into  a  police 
.state  or  luio  a  parcMly  ol  the  court  system.  II 
they  cannot.  If  they  fall  to  reach  and  educate 
enough  students  and  faculty  so  that  a  uni- 
versity can  be  maintained  without  these  con- 
ditions, then  I  think  the  proper  response  Is 
to  cloae  the  imlverslty  and  to  set  up  a  new 
ooe  with  facuUy  and  students  who  do  accept 
Lhe  common  code  of  conduct  required  in  an 
academic  research  and  teaching  Institution. 
It  may  well  come  to  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  It  would  be  a  disaster  U  it  did. 
We  may  well  come  to  a  situation  in  which 
some  universities  will  be  molded  to  the  prws- 
ent  deatres  of  radical  students,  with  students 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  choice  of  faculty, 
the  dctermloatlon  of  currlcultim.  tbe  selec- 
tion of  students  and  the  granting  of  degrees, 
while  other  universities  will  maintain  a  more 
traditional  style  of  government. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  new  organs  of 
university  government — the  unlveralty-wlde 
elected  bodies  with  representatives  of  stu- 
dents and  non'^eachlng  staff,  the  student 
committees  elected  to  play  a  role  in  faculty 
recruitment  and  departmental  policy,  and 
the  other  changes  we  see  coming,  not  only  in 
American  but  also  in  French.  Oerman  and 
other  universities?  The  demand  for  sonne 
change  Is  strong,  as  Is  the  demand  for  refire- 
mentation  and  participation.  I  think  both  de- 
mands can  be  met  to  some  extent,  and  these 
new  procedures  are  means  of  meeting  them. 
I  do  not  in  all  honesty  expect  that  they  will 
improve  the  universities — quite  the  con- 
uary  My  own  expectation  Is  that  the  uni- 
versities will  become  somewhat  worse.  But 
I  would  expect  and  hope  that  theee  new 
participatory  Institution^  would  serve  an  ed- 
ucational role.  By  teaching  students  (and 
also  faculty)  something  of  the  realities  of 
university  govenxment  and  the  complexities 
of  the  problems  they  deal  with,  participatory 
institutions  might  have  a  somewhat  oon- 
servatlzlng  effect  on  students.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  also  know  from  experience  that  the 
radical  students  will  be  interested  In  those 
institutions  In  order  to  use  them  as  forums 
for  further  radlcaUsatlon.  or.  If  they  decide 
that  this  is  lmpos8lb!9,  they  will  dmply  twy- 
coct  and  try  to  destroy  the  new  instltutlona, 
as  they  are  doing  In  Prance.  In  either  case, 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  nnlversiues  would 
be  well  advised  to  set  up  systeina  of  partici- 
pation although  X  realize  all  the  dangers. 

The  variable  and  informal  processes  by 
which  students  have  Influenced  tmlversitles 
will  have  to  be  made  somewhat  more  formal 
m  the  future,  and  will  involve  elections. 
representation,  formal  notlflcatlon  of  pro- 
posed faculty  ^polntmente  and  curriculum 
cbangM,  aome  fixed  voice  in  these  decisions 
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nna  the  like.  Inevitably,  this  will  mean  an 
additional  degree  of  poiitlcisatlon  In  the 
university;  there  will  be  caucuses  of  profes- 
sors and  students,  electoral  campatgus.  argu- 
ments over  credentials  and  voting  rights  and 
efforts  to  expand  the  powers  of  student  and 
other  groups.  In  the  varied  patterns  of  repre- 
sen'atiou  now  emergmg,  we  see  that  the  non- 
teaching  st«lT  is  beginning  to  play  a  rolv 
Recently  a  German  profeeeor  told  me  that 
he  was  rather  happy  to  see  the  nonaoademlc 
staff  in  his  department  have  a  voU.  under 
their  new  statutes,  because  the  Janitors 
would  vote  wUh  the  professors.  Similar  cal- 
culations will  prevail  in  this  oountry — in 
fact,  they  already  do.  Bow  this  could  im- 
prove the  universities  is  tmclear  to  me.  But 
II  12  necessary  beoause  only  through  greater 
responsibility  can  we  expect  Etudents  to  oon- 
aider  more  seriously  Just  what  they  want 
from  universities  and  what  they  can  hope  to 
get  from  them,  and  In  so  doing  we  hope  they 
will  moderate  behavior  that  at  present  Is 
all  too  often  irr«^>onslble.  While,  then.  I 
am  not  convinced  by  anything  I  see  In  unl- 
voraitles  that  there  U  a  need  becatue  of 
academic  failure  to  expand  student  rights, 
I  support  the  expansion  because  I  believe 
It  Is  the  only  way.  at  this  point,  with  the 
loss  of  authority  by  so  many  institutions. 
Including  universities,  that  we  can  induce  in 
students  a  greater  measure  of  responsibility. 
I  eon  skeptloai  then  of  the  effects  of  the 
new  forms  for  rc-struoturlng  that  universities 
are  now  establishing.  If  we  think  of  tbem 
as  expanding  and  tranamliting  learning,  I 
do  not  see  how  a  larger  role  for  students 
or  for  community  representatives  will  par- 
ticularly advance  these  alms.  But  these 
larger  roles  may  make  It  possible  for  univer- 
sities to  survive.  Whatever  the  procedures 
that  emerge  from  the  present  turmoil,  the 
most  valuable  contribution  of  law  school 
professors  and  lawyers,  to  my  mind,  will  be 
to  help  make  those  procedures  workable  and 
to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  that  we 
can  be  sure  wUl  be  made  upon  them.  I  have 
emphasized  attacks  from  the  left,  but  there 
have  been  in  the  past  equally  serious  attacks 
from  the  right,  and  these  may  t>ecome  more 
serious  In  the  near  future  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  years.  Lawyers  have  powerful 
tools  with  which  to  protect  procedures.  I 
would  hope  that  their  valuable  energies 
could  now  be  enlisted  not  only  in  the  defense 
of  individuals,  but  In  the  defense  of  a  dis- 
tinctive institution  that  needs  tii  be  In  some 
measure  set  away  from  and  protected  from 
the  pressures  of  society. 


TWO  VALUABLE  BIBUOGRAPHXES 
ON  DRTJQ  ABT7SE  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAUrouru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESKNTA'llVBi 
Thursday,  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  WALOIE.  Mr.  Bpesker,  knowing 
ot  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
extremely  Important  issues  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  environment,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend  two 
bibliographies  available  frrxn  paper- 
bound  books  m  print,  published  by  the 
R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  IISO  Avenue  of  the 
.^merleas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  publications  are  the  Drug  Dilemma 
and  the  Environmental  Crisis.  Both.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  worthy  additions  to 
the  reference  library,  (or  every  Interested 
party. 


September  10,  1970 

prrTSBORQH  JDDOE  HOMER  8. 
BROWN  OUTSTANDINa  CIVIC 
LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pDnnTLVAMX* 

IN  THB  BOOSE  OF  REPBESKNTATTVE8 

Thursday.  Sevtember  10, 1970 
Mr.   FDLTON   of   Penniylvanla.   Mr. 

Speaker.  It  Is  a  prtvlleRe  for  me.  as  a  good 
longtime  friend  of  Judge  Homer  Brown, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  fine 
work  and  dedication  of  Judge  Homer 
Brown  through  his  years  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny 
County  and  our  good  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  offering  for  the  Cono«iasioii*i 
Record  the  well  written  and  excellent  bi- 
ography by  Frank  M.  Matthews,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  PittsburEh  Post  Ga- 
zette daily  magazme  section  for  Tuesday, 
Septembers.  1970: 

jFOoa  BmowK,  74,  K*a  Wom  M*irf  Hai»— 
Jtrwai.  8t«»  BsnasumTivi.  Liwna. 
BTrxAinTAmiAif 

(By  mnk  M.  M««liewil 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Homer  B.  Brown.  wUl 
obeenre  his  7«th  birthday  on  Uie  33rd  or  tl^ 
moDth  and  the  occasion  createi  probiema  for 
hia  friends. 

Which  Homer  Brown  should  they  con- 
gratolnle?  The  dlsllngulahed  JurUt  ot  30 
years?  Former  Rep.  Brown,  who  eerred  In  the 
Btat*  House  with  unique  honor  from  1035 
to  IB80?  The  ConatJtutlonal  lawyer?  The  hu- 
manitarian? 
_  AU  are  suitable.  They  add  up  to  the  Homer 

5  Brown  who  has  been  the  participant  in.  and 

--  in  part  the  beneflclarr  of.  the  civic  and  so- 

cial progrees  of  Plttahurgh  over  much  ot  this 

century.  

Tnm  back  to  1029  when  Judge  Brown  was 
graduated  from  the  Unlveriilty  of  Plttaburgh 
Law  School,  and  he  and  a  daaamat*,  Rich- 
ard P.  Jones,  set  up  shop  together. 

"It  wiM  In  a  little  place  on  Wylle  Avenue, 
where  the  Civic  Arena  Is  now."  Judpe  Brown 
recalled.  "It  wasn't  much  of  a  building,  and 
In  the  winter  we  would  heat  the  ofBoe  with 
:v  little  gas  stove. 

"Al  the  time  we  flnlahed  school,  it  was  a 
terrUlc  Job  for  a  Negro  to  get  olBce  space. 
We  couldn't  get  Into  the  buildings  Down- 
town. They  would  turn  us  down  for  one  rea- 
.'.on  ot  another." 

All  wasnt  bad  In  that  period.  It  was  dur- 
ing hl3  struggle  as  a  voung  lawyer  ttiat  Brown 
met  WUhelmlns  Byrd,  ot  Norfolk.  Vs..  and 
married  her  In  1937-  Ulte  the  Browns  In  Pitts- 
burgh, the  ByrdB  In  Norfolk  were  prominent 
in  Negro  affnlrs  and  the  new  Mrs.  Brown 
tnmaferred  her  energies  here.  For  years  the 
hue  handled  the  annual  Human  Rights  Din- 
ner tu  raise  funds  for  the  NsUonal  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Their  boo,  Byrd.  an  attorney  who  waa  grad- 
uated from  Yale,  until  recently  aerved  as 
president  of  the  tocal  branch  of  the  NAACP 
and  Is  a  civil  rights  acuvlst.  He  Bought  un- 
suCGCssftilly  last  Spring  to  win  the  Desoo- 
cratlo  nomination  to  Oongress  In  the  l«h 
DUtrtct. 

Aftei  15  years  with  the  gas  stove.  Homer 
Brown  and  Jones  made  It  from  the  site  that 
no  longer  eiUta  to  the  Bakewell  bulldmg. 
Downtown,  at  Grant  and  Diamond.  Now 
ttiat  building  also  Is  gone,  and  Diamond 
Strei^t  has  tjecome  Forliea  Avenue. 

The  young  Homer  Brown's  fsther  moved 
to  Pittsburgh  m  1811  In  search  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  tils  chUdren.  Homer 
had  been  bom  In  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
Bubeequently  had  Uved  In  KnoxvUIe,  Tenn., 
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and  Roaaoke,  Va..  ai  hia  fatber.  a  B^tivt 
minister,  moved  trooi  church  to  church. 

'He  moved  here  and  took  a  Emaller  chtirch." 
Judge  Brown  aald.  "We  had  a  famUy  oJ  five 
'  hUdren.  and  there  was  no  high  school  for 
the  Colored  in  Roanoke,  so  he  waa  anxloui 
to  come  North  because  It  solved  the  problem 
of  continued  educailon. 

"Two  of  us  already  were  on  the  way  to  a 
private  achool  at  Richmond,  which  was  very 
expensive  for  my  father.  Be  dldnt  have  the 
funds  to  put  us  aU  thraugh,  ao  the  XamUy 
moved. 

The  church  wae  the  Metropolitan  BaptUt. 
en  Samsonla  Street,  Northslde,  "not  very  far 
from  the  new  atadluro."  v*  Judge  Brown  lo- 
ci^es  It, 

Brown  and  one  brother,  Joseph,  continued 
at  Whalon  Academy,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
went  on  through  Virginia  Union  University, 
a  Negro  institution  also  at  Richmond. 

In  that  time  another  brother,  W.  Rod- 
erick Brown  Jr..  applied  for  admission  to 
Pitt  medical  school  and  was  refused.  Sub- 
eoquently  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh,  as  a 
physician  speclalltlng  In  tubenmloelt.  and 
became  a  lecturer  at  Pitt  lied. 

Bomer  Brown  went  on  to  Pitt  t«w  and 
Joseph,  who  alao  became  a  lawyer,  moved 
to  Detroit  to  practloe  with  an  uncle.  Be  later 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  In 
^Dchlgaa. 

"Tfcen.  we  bad  two  staters,"  Judge  Brown 
related.  "One  died  while  she  was  attending 
the  nnlverslty  of  Plttabm^.  and  another 
graduated.  Bo.  at  one  time,  five  of  us  were 
trying  to  get  thxoijgh  college  at  the  same 
tune.  And  we  did.  all  of  us  except  our  sister 
who  died  of  pneumonia  when  she  waa  a 
sophomore. 

-We  worked,  AU  of  us.  One  sister  worked 
In  the  salad-making  department  down  there 
at  Camp  Home.  That  wae  a  camp.  I  think 
it  la  discontinued  now,  where  Joseph  Home 
Co.  employee  could  go  for  a  small  amount 
of  monev  end  tiave  a  vacation. 

"My  brothers  worked  on  the  steamboats 
up  on  the  Great  Lakea.  I  worked  on  them  as 
a  waiter,  on  a  run  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 

"At  that  time  It  was  fashionable  to  take 
yotir  car  to  Buffalo,  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  or 
Dulnth.  or  someplace  like  that.  The  roads 
weren't  like  they  are  now.  and  **ie  passenger 
tralBo  on  the  Great  I«kee  was  terrlflc. 

"We  worked  at  anything  we  oould  get  to 
do.  I  was  19  yean  old  when  I  went  to  work 
as  a  waiter  on  the  B  &  O  during  the  sum- 
mertime, running  from  Plttaburgh  to  De- 
troit. 

"At  that  time,  a  waiter  going  from  here 
to  Chicago  would  serve  dlnnar  out  of  Pltte- 
burgh.  and  then  he  would  Just  sit  up  ail 
night  In  the  'Itw^ng  car  to  swe  breakfast  In 
Chicago. 

"One  of  the  flret  bills  I  Introduced  In  the 
stale  legislature  waa  that  railroads  coming 
through  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  tnake 
provisions  for  the  waiters  who  were  going  to 
be  on  a  car  aU  night."  Brown  said. 

Brown  nrst  ran  for  the  Legislature  In  iwa 
and  waa  clobbered.  He  made  the  run  again 
In  1034  and  was  successful,  and  began  a 
career  of  remarkable  service.  For  example: 

He  was  the  only  Democrat  to  vote  against 
and  speak  agalist  a  package  of  bills  in- 
tended to  block  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  the  scandals  of  the  Earle  admlnlstrmtlon 
in  the  Ute  1030b. 

He  alao  fought  eg*'"**  leglalaUon  that 
waa  Intended  to  rip  out  the  office  of  mayor 
of  Pittsburgh  during  Its  occupancy  by  the 
late  WllUam  J.  McNair. 

Toung  leglAlatora.  and  young  reporters, 
soon  learned  that  he  was  recognised  by  both 
political  perUee  as  a  Constitutional  au- 
Uiortty. 

In  IMT,  as  chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
county  DemocraUc  delegation  to  the  Houee. 
he  worked  with  the  Republican  chairman, 
now  Sen.  Robert  D.  Fleming,  to  puah  through 
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a  package  d  la  hUls  neoeesary  to  the  PltU- 
burgh  BMualssanoe  and  smoke  control,  TTiJs 
took  some  ^■«'*<"g  through  the  ConsUtutloa. 
for  which  he  waa  the  choreographer. 

He  was  twice  voted  the  moet  valuable 
member  of  the  Houee  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Correepondenta  Aaeoclatlon. 

When  Democrats  were  in  the  majority. 
which  was  not  too  often,  he  chaired  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Judiciary  General. 
When  RepubUcans  were  In  the  majority,  and 
controlled  the  chairmanship,  they  made  stire 
Brown  was  on  the  committee. 

Throughout  his  leglalatlve  year*  be  wae 
the  leader  In  the  fight  for  passage  of  a  Fair 
Employment  Practlcee  Act.  It  did  not  succeed 
during  hla  tenure,  but  did  later. 

In  thla  period  Brown  waa  natio»al  legal 
advisor  to  the  National  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  head  of 
ttje  local  NAACP,  and  became  the  nrst  Negro 
member  of  the  Pltiteburgh  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  an  original  member  of  the  Pltts- 
btxrgh  Housing  Authority. 

He  moved  into  the  Judldary  with  election 
to  the  old  Allegheny  County  Oourt  In  1»S0. 
and  W3a  appointed  to  Common  Pleas  In  1956 
by  former  Gov  George  M  Leader  Since  then 
he  has  been  elected  twice  to  full  terms. 

Since  coming  to  the  bench  Judge  Brown 
has  made  some  rulings  whldb  have  dismayed 
local  government  (against  the  '*ilck  tax,"  for 
examplei  and  churchea  (upholding  condem- 
nation, for  another  example)  but  tor  the 
moet  part  they  have  been  upheld  If  appealed. 
Rarely.  If  ever,  has  Judge  Brown  been 
revereed  solely  upon  the  ba^  of  Constitu- 
tional provisions. 

So  you  ask  him  a  question,  to  hla  30th 
vear  on  the  bench  and  his  74th  year  of  ex- 
perience: Do  you  think  there  has  been  en 
Improvement  in  race  relations,  or  Is  It  Just 
5iinerflc!al? 

•T  hesitate,  because  I  dont  know  whether 
I  should  answer,  not  because  I  don't  know 
how  to  ansrwer."  Judge  Brown  aald. 
"Let  me  try  It  this  way. 
"I  have  served  on  public  and  quasl-pnbUc 
bodies  over  the  last  25  years  when  It  was 
almost  unthought  of  for  a  Negro  to  serve 

"When  I  went  on  the  Board  of  Educauon. 
there  was  not  a  single  Negro  teacher  In  the 
City  of  Plttaburgh.  I  believe,  when  I  was 
practicing  law.  there  waa  not  a  Negro  above 
the  rank  of  patrolman  on  the  police  force 
"I  was  one  of  the  first  memben  appointed 
to  the  Houstog  Authority  and  there  weren't 
any  Negro  employes  that  I  can  racall.  not 
even  a  patoter. 

"When  1  went  to  the  legislature  to  IflSS. 
the  nnly  Negro  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  House  was  the  bootblack  in  the  cloak- 
room. Now  a  Negro  is  majority  leader. 

"I  waa  on  the  board  of  UNB800  (United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization)  and  as  such  was  on  an  ad  hoc 
committee  on  human  rlgbu  endeavoring  to 
establish  totemational  recognition  of  equal- 
"So I  would  answer  your  question  yes.  The 
question  la.  have  we  made  enough  progress? 
When  progress  is  made  to  one  field  it  sbowa 
up  deficiencies  in  other  fields." 


AMERICAN-JEWISH  HOSTAGES 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  HsXTUtsn 
IN  THE  HOtraB  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  SUte  Department  ex- 
pressed hesitation  about  guaranteeing 
negotiations  to  free  American-Jewish 
hostages  of  the  Palestinian  hijackers. 
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An  American  Is  an  Amerlciin.  Every 
American  ciazen  is  precious,  and  we  light 
equally  hard  for  any  American  regardless 
ol  religion.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
State  Department  would  even  consider 
any  distinction  between  Americans  of 
different  religions. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ART  SHAMSKY  OP 
THE  NEW  YORK  METS 


September  10,  1970 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    HABTUUTD 
IN  THE  HOUSJS  OP  REPRESENT Al'l  VKS 

Thursdatf,  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  January  of  this  year  S.  Sgt.  Oliver 
CUlton  Stamps.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  was 
tilled  In  Vietnam.  On  August  9  he  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
Medal.  That  citation  reads  as  follows: 

The  Presldeni  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  In  presenting  the  Silver  Star  Medal 
posthumously  to  Staff  Sergeant  OllTer  C. 
Stamps.  United  States  Marine  Corps  for  serr- 
Ice  u  set  forth  In  the  following  Citation: 

•Tor  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
to  action  while  serrlng  as  a  Pl-itoon  !>erKeanT 
with  Company  G,  Second  Battalion.  Seventh 
Marines,  First  Marine  Division  In  connection 
with  combat  operations  against  the  enemy 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  the  night  of 
7  January  1^0.  Staff  Sergeant  Stamps  was 
leading  bis  platoon  during  a  combat  patrol 
when  one  of  the  Marines  alertly  detected  an 
unexploded  enemy  booby  trap.  After  fear- 
lessly examining  the  lethal  device.  Staff  Ser- 
geant Stamps  determined  that.  t>ecaus«  of  Its 
construction,  tt  could  not  safely  be  disarmed. 
Unwilling  to  leave  It  in  place  and  thus  risk 
possible  harm  to  other  persons,  he  elected 
to  detonate  It  In  place.  After  carefully  po- 
sitioning his  men  in  covered  positions  well 
away  from  the  dangerous  area,  he  valiantly 
approached  the  explosive  device,  but  was 
mortally  wounded  when  tt  prematurely  ex- 
ploded. His  heroic  and  determined  actions  In- 
spired all  who  observed  him  and  saved  several 
Marines  from  serlotis  wounds  or  poeslble 
death.  By  his  courage,  selfless  concern  for 
his  fellowmeu.  and  steadfast  devotion  to  duty. 
Staff  Sergeant  Stamps  upheld  the  hlgheat 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  In  the  service  of  hla  country." 
For  the  President : 

H.  W.  Bttsz,  Jm.. 
Lieutenant  General.  VS.  Marine  Corpt, 
Commanding    General,    Fleet    Marine 
Force,  Facifie. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Mrs.  Oliver 
Stamps  quoted  Cesar  Chavez: 

To  be  a  man  ta  to  suffer  for  ottaaxs.  Ood 
help  us  to  be  men. 

She  continues: 

He  said  those  words  In  reference  to  his 
non-vlolcnt  struggle  for  Ju-stlce.  and  I  use  hl.«i 
now  famous  words  in  reference  to  the  40,000 
plus  men.  Including  my  husband,  who  have 
given  their  Uvea  in  the  Vietnam  struggle. 
May  we  all  to  this  great  country  learn  to  ask 
Ood  to  help  Tja  to  be  men  and  women  and 
not  mertiy  male  and  female. 

My  husband  died  protecting  his  fellow 
man-  Most  Important,  he  died  doing  what  he 
liked  best,  fulfilling  his  obligations  as  a  leader 
to  see  his  men  safely  out  of  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation. His  final  act  to  life  told  the  world  of 
his  overwhelming  confidence  In  his  own 
abilities,  his  love  for  his  fellow  man,  and  hU 
tremendous  faith  In  God.  My  husband  loved 
life  and  be  loved  people  and,  to  the  final  anal- 
ysis, he  gave  hla  life  for  the  people  be  loved. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   HZW   TKMBXr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  DANIELB  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  privileged  recently  to  take 
part  In  ceremonies  honoring  one  of  base- 
ball's great  players.  Art  Shamaky.  of  the 
New  York  Mets. 

Art  Is  one  of  those  great  ballplayers 
who  recognizes  the  tremendous  Joy  base- 
ball brings  to  all  of  us.  especially  base- 
ball-loving children.  Youngsters  all  over 
America  have  always  looked  with  awe 
upon  ballplayers  and  Art  has  given 
freely  of  his  time  to  visit,  not  only  with 
Hudson  Cotmty  children,  but  with  many 
residents  of  Hudson  County  who.  because 
they  are  blind  or  crippled,  can  only  ex- 
perience America's  oldest  and  greatest 
sport  by  way  of  radio  or  television. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Art  Shamsfcy  has  given 
generously  of  his  own  time  to  visit  with 
children  of  the  Jersey  City  Elks  program 
and  the  Washington  Park  Little  League 
as  well  as  with  residents  of  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  other  commu- 
nity service  organizations. 

At  the  recent  ceremonies  honoring  Art 
Shamsky,  freeholder  William  J.  Wolfe 
and  I  were  plea.sed  to  present  him  with 
a  plaque  expressing  the  communl  ty  's 
gratitude  for  his  outstanding  service 
while  over  1.000  Inspired  Jersey  City 
youngsters  looked  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  Hudson  County,  in  an 
outstanding  resolution  of  appreciation 
and  tribute,  declared  August  27,  1970. 
"Art  Shamsky  Day  in  Hudson  County." 

Because  I  know  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  are  interested  In  the  good 
works  of  all  Americans.  I  am  Inserting 
Into  the  CowcRESsioNAt  RtcoRO  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Hudson  County 
Board  of  Freeholders,  as  well  as  newspa- 
per articles  which  reported  this  great 
day  in  honor  of  a  great  ballplayer: 

RaSOLUTTON.    BOAKD  OV  CKOSXN    PSZEHOUJEaS. 

CoTTirrr  o*  Hudson 
(Presented  by  WUUam  J.  Wolfe) 

Whereas,  the  fame,  the  personality  and 
the  humanitarian  deeds  of  Art  Shamsky, 
Mets  baseball  star,  have  become  part  of 
Hudson  County's  athletic  history,  and  his 
legend  part  of  the  dally  Uvea  of  so  many 
todtvlduala  In  our  area:  and 

Whereas,  Art  Shamsky  participated  In  the 
last  hours  of  one  of  our  young  neighbors, 
Joseph  BarbaUnardo,  as  an  Inspiration  to 
him  and  a  source  of  comfort:  visited  the 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind  on  many 
occasions  to  give  the  patients  hope  and 
solace:  and  aided  the  Elks  to  their  crippled 
children's  program:  and  baa  been  pert  of 
the  Washington  Park  Little  League  and 
Mtoor  League  scene  by  several  appearances 
there:  and 

Whereaa.  one  of  our  colleagues.  Freeholder 
WUUam  J.  WoUe  Is  emphsstKlng  these  con- 
tributions i-o  our  Hudson  County  life  by 
sponsoring  an  ART  8HAMSKT  DAT  at  Shea 
Stadium  on  Thursday.  August  37th,  when 
An  Shamsky  will  be  awarded  a  giant  size 
trophy  presented  on  behalf  of  Freeholder 
William  J.  Wolfe  and  bis  associates  to  Hud- 
son City's  section  of  our  county  by  Oon- 


gresaman  Domlnlok  V.  Daniels  to  sxpreas 
the  giant  slae  gratitude  of  our  dtlaena  for 
Art  Shamsky's  deeds  here; 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  the  County  of  Hudson: 

1.  That  this  Board  add  our  own  tribute 
to  thla  award  by  declaring  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 37,  1070.  aa  Art  Shamaky  X>ay  to  Hudaon 
County. 

COUNTT   WnX   BONOB   SBAMBXT    AT   ShXA 

Art  Shamsky,  outflelder-flrvt  basenua  for 
the  world  champion  New  York  Mets,  will  be 
honored  by  Hudson  Oounty  residents  Thurs- 
day prior  to  the  New  York  Mete-Atlanta 
Bravea  afternoon  Date  at  Shea  Stadium. 

Hudson  County  Freeholder  William  J. 
Wolfe  win  present  the  left  hand  bitting 
nutflelder  with  a  handsome  trophy  In  a 
special  pre-game  ceremony  conduoted  at 
home  plate. 

Both  In  the  off  season  and  while  playing 
Shamsky  has  been  a  regular  visitor  to  Hud- 
son County.  He  has  made  several  stops  at 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  BUnd  and  to  the 
crippled  children  of  the  Jersey  City  SIks 
program. 

In  addition,  he  has  spoken  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  for  the  Washington 
Park  Little  Leaguers  and  baa  bees  active 
m  various  programs  to  Jersey  City. 

Congressman  Domlnick  V.  Daniels.  Ootm-, 
cUman  Frank  Quilty  and  scores  of  young- 
sters will  accompany  Wolfe  to  the  stadium. 
The  senior  cltlrens  will  also  be  on  hand 
for  Hudson  County's  salute  to  Shamaky. 

Everyone  attending  the  game  from  Rudaon 
County  will  be  treated  to  a  box  lunch  and 
soda. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  officially  declartog  Thursday 
as  Art  Sham5ky  Day  throughout  Hudaon 
County. 

Wot,r>,  Danibls.  1.000  Knw  Oiarr  Arr 

Shamskt  at  Shka 

(By  Nat  Berg) 

Soma  1.000  Jersey  City  youngsten  today 
are  back  at  their  normal  sununer  play  sc- 
tlvltles. 

Littls  are  they  aware  that  their  trip  to 
Shea  Stadium  yesterday  aa  guests  of  Frse- 
hoider  WtlUam  J.  Wolfe  for  Hudson  County 
Day  for  Mets'  slugger  Art  Shamaky  will  be 
inscribed  for  posterity  to  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Rep.  Domlnick  V.  Daniels,  when  he  returns 
to  Waahtogton.  DC.  early  next  month,  will 
have  reported  In  the  record  an  account  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Freeholders'  resolu- 
tion, adopted  two  week!*  ago,  recognising 
Shamsky  for  his  "klndnesaefl,  especially  to 
the  young,  to  Hudson  County." 

Daniels,  who  Uves  to  Jersey  City  and  rep- 
resents most  of  Hudson  In  Congress,  gave 
the  laminated  plaque  to  Shamaky  to  an  on- 
fleld  ceremony. 

Shamsky,  who  contributed  two  of  the 
Meta'  runs  to  a  5-1  victory  over  the  Atlanta 
Braves,  Is  a  personal  friend  of  Wolfe. 

After  accepttog  the  resolution  together 
with  a  huge,  gold-plated  trophy.  Shamsfcy 
confided  to  Wolfe  that  after  the  National 
League  season  ta  flnlahed  he  "gladly  will 
oome  over  the  Hudson  and  help  you  (to  the 
caDOpalgn)  any  time  you  want  me."  Wolfs,  a 
Democrat.  Is  seeking  to  retato  hla  seat. 

Among  the  youngsters,  transported  to  14 
buses  and  25  private  cars,  was  the  Elks*  Post- 
er Boy.  He  Is  David  Masurowskl.  7.  who  saw 
first  live  Mets'  game. 

He  sat  cloae  enough  to  a  right  field  box  to 
make  htoiself  heard  at  times  by  Shamsky. 
covortog  his  position  nearby.  David  met 
Shamsky  previously  at  the  Elks  Club  to  Jer- 
■sy  City  Heights.  The  crippled  lad  and  the 
oithers  gobbled  up  1 JOO  sandwiches  and  oon- 
sihned  as  many  containers  of  ITult  Juices. 


September  10,  1970 

ARAB  VIOLATION8  OP  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CEABE-FTRE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


or   NSW   JBUKT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE3KNTATIVES 

Weinesiay,  Sevtember  9, 1970 
Mr.    MINISH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    w»s 

heartened  to  read  a  statement  recently 
made  by  Dr.  WUllam  A.  Werler.  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  American  JewUh  Organizations. 

I  have  felt,  as  Dr.  Wexler  does,  about 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  present 
Middle  East  cease-flre  agreement.  I  am 
doubtful  that  a  permanent  and  peaceful 
agreement  can  be  reached  when,  as  Dr. 
Wejtler  phrases  It,  "one  .'Ide  to  the  con- 
flict deliberately  and  flagrantly  Wolates 
the  terms  under  which  the  negotiations 
are  to  begin." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
lasting  peaceful  settlement  can  ever  be 
reached  If  the  Arabs  Intend  to  use  the 
cease-fire  to  Improve  their  battlements, 
rather  than  to  arrive  at  any  permanent 
Arab-Israeli  agreement.  Moreover.  It 
would  be  foolhardy,  to  say  the  least,  for 
Israel  to  stand  by  while  her  hard-earned 
military  advantages  are  debilitated. 

America,  as  Israel's  major  ally,  can- 
not permit  her  to  lose  her  position  of 
strength,  both  militarUy  and  economi- 
cally, to  pursue  a  fruitless  quest  for  peace. 
The  Arabs  must  be  shown  that  their  word 
will  remain  their  bond:  otherwise  any 
agreement  that  may  be  reached  will  not 
be  worth  the  paper  on  which  It  Is 
recorded. 

I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  on  August 
17,  concerning  the  movement  of  Egyp- 
tian missiles  during  the  time  the  cease- 
flre  was  supposed  to  be  effective.  I  believe 
that  to  permit  this  flagrant  violation  of 
the  cease-flre  terms  is  to  invite  future 
Arab  transgressions.  If  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  any  Arab  agreements  wlU 
have  future  validity,  why  bother  with 
them  at  till  ^     ^. 

The  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
President  follows  Dr.  Werier's  statement. 

STiTDOorr  «T  D«.  WmOAH  A.  WaxLD 
iCbsUman  of  the  Conference  of  Preeldenta  of 
Mijor  American  Jewish  Or««nl2atlons) 
The  hopM  tor  pe«ce  that  had  b«en  raised 
by  the  achievement  of  a  stwidrtin  cease-flre 
ilong  the  Suez  Canal  have  been  severely  Im- 
paired by  the  action  of  the  Soviet  and 
Egyptian  forces  In  tnitalUng  mlasUe  sites  and 
batterlee  within  prohibited  lonea  along  the 
weet  bank  of  the  cannl. 

This  deflanco  of  the  basic  condition  of 
the  cease-flre  agreement  demonstratee  the 
cynicism  with  which  the  Soviet  and  Egyptian 
gonmments  have  responded  to  the  American 
peace  Initiative  By  violating  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  ceaie-Ore— that  there 
shall  be  no  change  In  the  military  position 
of  the  opposing  rorcee — the  Soviet-Egyptian 
axis  hae  critically  undermined  the  very  basis 
tor  the  negotiations  under  the  ausplcee  of 
Ambassador  Ounnar  Jarring  called  for  by  the 
American  plan.  There  can  hardly  be  produc- 
tive negotiations  toward  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement If  one  Bide  to  the  conflict  deliberately 
and  flagrantly  violates  the  terms  under  which 
the  negotiations  ai«  to  l>egln. 

In  his  statements  to  the  American  people 
and  hla  aasurmnoea  to  the  government  of 
Israel.  President  Nixon  has  made  clear  that 
ha  will  not  permit  the  Soviet  govemmtnt  to 
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strengthen  lt«  bridgehead  Into  the  Middle 
East.  The  cause  of  world  peace,  the  defeoae 
of  American  vital  Interests  and  tlia  sscurtty 
of  Israel's  people  all  demand  that  prompt  and 
vigorous  etepe  be  taken  to  remove  the  mlaaUe 
site*  and  other  equipment  brought  Into  the 
Sues  Canal  area  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cease-flre:  that  the  United  States  expand 
economic  and  other  aid  to  Israel  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  tsalance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  Bast:  and  that  our  government  make 
clear  to  all  concerned  that  there  can  be  no 
progreai  toward  a  Juat  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  unless  all  partlss  to  ths  oon- 
fllct  Bcrupuloualy  respect  the  terms  of  the 
American  Initiative. 

Cowuasas  or  th«  Uwmn  Bv*t», 

HotTBS  or  RaFaaBxwtATtfta. 
Wiuhlngtim,  DC.  AuqvM  17,  ino. 

RlCHABn  M.  NXZON. 

PresKJenf  o/  tht  United  Stata,  The  Wtitte 
Houie.  JSOO  pgnmyUimia  Avtnue,  Waah- 
inffton.  D.C. 

DcAR  Mb.  PaxsmENT:  Israel  has  been  re- 
ported to  posseaa  convincing  evidence  of  a 
serious  cease-flre  violation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  According  to  Israel. 
Egypt  has  violated  the  terms  of  the  oease-flre 
agreement  by  moving  missiles  Into  the  Suez 
Canal  truce  aone  after  the  start  of  the  cease- 
flre. 

B  Israel's  contentions  are  true,  the  move- 
ment of  Soviet  8AU-3  and  SAM-S  mllalle 
batteries  toward  the  Canal  presents  some 
worrisome  ramlflcatlons  both  as  to  the  Bue- 
ceaa  of  the  peace  negotiations  and  the  even- 
tual safety  of  the  Israelis. 

It  Is  certainly  not  the  Intent  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  cease-flre  to  become  the 
vehicle  whereby  Israel  can  be  destroyed,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  therefore  utilise  the  In- 
fluence of  your  important  ofllce  to  gain  the 
removal  of  the  Soviet  missiles  from  the  Canal 
cone. 

I  reaUse  the  deUcacy  of  the  task,  and  your 
desire  not  to  weaken  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Initial  stages  of  the 
Middle  Esst  peace  efforts.  Nonetheless,  It  Is 
abaolutely  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  peace 
negotiations  are  not  used  merely  as  a  ruse 
to  permit  the  Arabs  to  strengthen  their  mili- 
tary positions. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

JosKi>B  O.  Mxxrsn. 
If  ember  of  Congress. 
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Members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  are 
Vice  President  Aoivrw,  Senator  Cliktoh 
P.  Ajniiiisow.  Senator  J.  W.  PtnsaiGHT. 
Senator  HncH  Scon.  Representative 
Phakk  T.  Bow.  Representative  GEOaca 
H.  Mabow.  and  John  Nicholas  Brown  of 
Rhode  Island,  WUllam  A.  M.  Burden  of 
New  York.  Crawford  H.  Qreenwalt  of 
Delaware,  Caryl  P.  Hasklns  of  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of 
Connecticut. 

Since  Ite  founding  in  1846  by  Congress 
the  Board  of  Regents  has  traditionally 
been  composed  of  American  poUtictI, 
cultural,  and  business  leaders. 

Centered  on  the  MaU  in  Washington. 
DC.  the  Smithsonian  Institution  also  Is 
concerned  with  facillttea  and  activities 
elsewhere  in  Washington,  across  the 
country  and  overseas.  These  facilities 
and  activities  Include:  The  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  the  Smithson- 
ian Astrophyslcal  Observatory  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.:  the  National  Zoological 
Park:  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  in  the  Canal  Zone:  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Man  In  Chicago: 
the  Radiation  Biology  Laboratory:  the 
National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology:  the  National  Collection  of 
Ftoe  Arts:  the  National  Portrait  Gallery; 
the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  in  New  York;  the 
Freer  GaUery  of  Art;  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son International  Center  for  Scholars: 
the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  of  Decora- 
tive Arts  and  Design  in  New  York;  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum:  the 
planned  National  Armed  Forces  Mu- 
seum: the  Anaco.rtia  Neighborhood  Mu- 
seum: the  International  Exchange  Serv- 
ice; the  Science  Information  Exchange; 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Congressman  Roourr  representa  New 
York's  14th  Congressional  District  In 
Brooklyn  and  is  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


CONGRESSMAN  RODNEY  OF  NEW 
YORK  APPOINTED  A  REGENT  OF 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTnTTTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  Septemher  10. 1970 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr  Roowrv)  was  named 
a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.'ie  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Jomv  W  McConMSCK. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
world's  largest  complex  of  museums.  The 
Smithsonian  Is  an  Independent  establish- 
ment devoted  to  public  education.  ba.slc 
research,  and  national  service  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  history.  Congressman 
Roowrr  Is  the  flrst  New  York  State  Con- 
gressman appointed  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents In  at  least  S2  yetus. 


THE    BOTH   ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
WARSAW    BATTLE 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OV   COIVWXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA 1 1  vao 
Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  commemorates  an  anniversary 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  my  consti- 
tuents of  PolL-ih  descent,  and  I  am  sure, 
those  of  Polish  descent  throughout  the 
world: 
comtacncuT    Comnrria    OomaHoaATWo 

TOT   50IU   AmnvoasiT   o»  thi   Wa»»»w 

Battls 

The  I5th  of  August  is  traditionally  the 
Polish  Army  Day.  Banned  In  Communist 
ruled  Poland  It  Is  ohoervi  i  in  the  Free  World 
by  Polish  veterans  of  both  World  Wars. 

In  pre-1939  Poland  thU  day  was  chosen 
to  commemorate  the  Polish  victory  of  1030 
over  the  Invading  Russian  Communist 
armies. 

The  year  1820  was  a  fateful  yesir  toi  Po- 
land. The  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  hav- 
ing achieved   victory  at  homa.  hegtm  the 
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march  toward  tlie  next  go&l.  a  Soviet  ooo- 
quMC  of  Burope. 

Naticns  standing  In  tb«  way  of  the  Bed 
armlas  were  cnubed  merolleesl;.  In  the 
Spring  of  1920  the  newly  Independent 
Ukraine  was  tnmpled.  Then  Poliuid  wsa  in- 
faded.  Under  the  powerful  onslaught  of  the 
Communist  hordes  Polish  armlee  had  to  re- 
treat to  avoid  annihilation.  On  the  hanks  of 
the  Vistula,  the  flret  natural  barrier  offered 
hy  the  Polish  Hat  oountryxide.  the  Poles  de- 
cided to  make  their  last  stand.  Mustering  all 
her  reeourceB  and  entrusting  the  leadership 
to  a  great  soldier  and  patriot  Joseph  PlUud- 
sU,  Poland  foueht  back.  A  powerful  Polish 
cottnteroffenslve  checked  the  advance  of  the 
Invaders  and  turned  Into  a  rout  their  re- 
treat. The  battle  of  the  Vistula  tMcame  the 
Victory  of  the  Vistula  which  saved  Poland 
from  defeat  and  Central  Europe  from  So- 
viet Invasion.  We  had  to  wait  twantf-flve 
years  to  194S  and  the  outcome  of  the  2nd 
World  War  to  see  the  return  of  the  Russians 
and  their  expansion  into  the  BSalnland  of 
EuroT»e. 

In  this  Btrucgle  against  the  BoUhvlki  Po- 
land was  alone.  The  Weet«m  Boropean 
powers  offered  lip  aerrlee  and  free  advice. 
EverTwhere  In  Europe  public  opinion  mislead 
by  ComaiunlAt  prc^eganda  waa  hostile  to 
Poland.  In  Britain  the  dockers  struck  r«- 
fuMng  to  load  the  ships  for  Poland.  In 
Prance  railway  workers  followed  thefr  exam- 
ple. In  Central  Burope.  counting  on  Rus- 
sian vlctocT,  the  Communists  were  reaching 
for  power,  tn  Oermany  they  were  preparing 
a  take-over.  In  Huncary  ^  OoromunlBt  revo- 
lution led  by  Beta  Kuhn  was  raging.  PoUsh 
neighbours  resigned  to  a  Russian  victory 
and  befTun  to  help  themselvee  to  Polish  bor- 
der lazids 

The  Victory  of  the  Visttila  was  termed 
by  Lord  B.  V.  d'Abemon,  a  British  states- 
man and  diplomtt.  the  eighteenth  decisive 
battle  of  World's  history. 

This  year  on  the  iSth  of  August  we  will 
obeerve  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Vistula.  Bowing  to  the  past  we  wlU  honor 
those  who  died  In  the  struggle,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  we  will  cheer  the  coming 
Polish  genersilona  To  them  we  wlH  be- 
quest the  words  of  the  Polish  tiatlonal  an- 
them: 

"Poland  Is  not  lost  as  long  as  we  live"; 
and  our  sincere  belief  that  Poland  WlU  be 
free  and  independent  someday . 


THE  VH.O.  DEMANDS  AGAIN- 
TRICK  OR  TREAT? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomstAiTA 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  now  decided 
that  It  needs  more  room  for  its  nefarious 
activities  In  New  Tork  City. 

A3  usiial,  the  United  States,  with  one 
vote  and  recipient  of  no  help  from  this 
ollgarthlc  monster,  has  pledged  $20  mil- 
lion of  the  $80  million  cost,  or  20  percent 

The  New  York  City  leaders  who  con- 
stantlr  cries  of  a  shortage  of  taxpayers 
dollars  for  aid  to  the  poor,  garbage  work- 
ers, and  for  city  Improvements  are  to 
fund  S20  million  in  addition  to  the  land 
estimated  at  >12  million  on  which  the 
addition  to  the  monstrosity  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated. The  regular  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization budget  Is  to  supply  |25  million 
and  the  UNICEP  children's  fund,  ob- 
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talned  from  Halloween  donations  pur- 
portedly to  help  needy  and  destitute 
children,  is  to  supply  $S  million. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  debate 
leaders  of  the  world  are  contributing 
nothing  for  their  sanctuary  away  from 
home. 

And  as  the  fathers  of  New  York  City 
fund  the  Uif.O.  and  the  VH.O.  budget 
can  support  bureaucratic  buUdinR  pro- 
grams, the  poorer  members  of  the  inter- 
national community  complain  that  they 
do  not  receive  their  fair  share  from  af- 
fluent industrial  nations. 

The  working  people  of  America  are 
aware  of  the  frivolous  misuse  of  their 
tax  money  to  underwrite  un-American 
projects  like  the  UNO.  The  American 
people  are  becoming  cHsenehanted  at 
the  loss  of  Jobs  and  VB.  products 
from  forelctn  imports  and  encourage- 
ment of  American  capital  abroad  under 
the  guise  of  tcorld  peace  efforts.  They  are 
becoming  more  Incensed  at  the  realiza- 
tion that  our  so-called  poor  tribal  na- 
tions not  only  bloc  vote  agaln.st  the 
United  States  In  the  UJJ.O.  but  expect 
the  American  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the 
welfare  of  their  subjecti. 

The  socialist  theory  of  taking  from 
those  who  work  and  giving  to  those  who 
do  not  work  is  now  undertaken  on  an 
International  scale  by  the  .«!ame  socialist 
inteHectuals  who  led  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  they  were  talking 
about  Americans. 

I  Include  two  related  newscUpplngB; 

iprom  the  Woshfnfton  Post.  Sept.  10.  1W»] 

UJ*.    Btrn-DtHO   Pl-AN    FtJNOCO 

tTinm)  Nattohs. — ^A  %\Q  million  Invest- 
ment by  the  TTnltad  Katloos  Development 
Program  has  cleared  the  way  for  construc- 
tion of  a  major  addition  to  the  XS:H.  head- 
quarters building  In  New  Tork, 

Approval  came  in  a  34-4  vote  at  n  special 
meeting  of  the  pro^rsm'5  povemlnR  council 
on  Tuesday.  It  had  been  rtronRly  urged  by 
the  T7nlted  States,  which  has  pledged  to 
provide  «30  mlUIoo  of  the  estimated  $80 
million  coat  of  the  new  building. 

New  Tork  City  will  furnHh  WO  million  for 
the  project  In  addition  to  the  S13  minion 
value  of  the  land  on  which  the  seven-'tory 
addKloa  13  to  be  located.  The  ref^lar  TT.N 
budget  WlU  eupply  125  mlllloo  of  the  cost 
and  tha  UJf.  Children's  Tund  15  mlllloa. 

Tn  recent  yean  the  T7.V.  Secretariat  has 
been  Increaslnfjly  cramped  for  ^>ace.  and  both 
the  TVvelopment  Program  and  TJVTCH*  have 
had  to  rent  quarters  In  private  buildings. 
The  new  seven-story  addition  will  cost  more 
than  the  Sd-etory  secretariat  building,  com- 
pleted In  1S61  for  a  little  over  MS  nUTUon. 

(From   the   Evening   Star,   Sept.    10.    1B70] 

Poos  Nations  Oaim  Suswlt  as  Am  Lags 
(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

Poor  countries  are  making  slow  prograas 
on  economic  growth,  and  aid  from  the  tn- 
dUBtrlal  nations  Is  Isgglng.  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

Total  output  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Increased  hy  fl.T  percent  last  year,  com- 
pared with  gams  of  B.9  percent  m  IMS  and 
an  average  0.1  peroent  annually  Is  the  1991- 
es  period,  the  Bank  estimated  in  Us  annual 
report  yesterday. 

Populatloa  groirth  btid  steady  at  SJt  par- 
cent,  the  bank  said,  and  outpnt  per  capita 
advanced  LX  percent,  compared  with  tS  par- 
cent  In  1068  and  2£  perotnt  a  year  In  1961-^. 
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However,  much  of  the  apparent  galB  re- 
flected Inflation  rather  than  real  increases  m 
production.  Discounting  price  rises,  the  bank 
eaiimal«d.,re«l  output  last  yaar  roae  a.6  or  4 
percent,  and  a  little  over  1  peroent  per  capita. 

A    IIS-NATTON    OaOANXZATION 

The  lia-naUoQ,  US  UUlon  bank,  which 
makes  loans  for  economic  development,  is- 
sued the  report  In  advance  of  Its  annual  Joint 
meeting  with  the  International  Uonetary 
Fund  In  CXrpenhagen  later  this  nionth. 

The  net  flow  of  money  from  Industrial  to 
underdeveloped  countries  Increaaed  to  113.3 
biuion  In  1Q69  from  %13J2  bUllou  In  1088  and 
90.1  billion  In  1M4,  the  report  estimated. 

Of  the  f  13  3  hininn  total  net  flow  of  money 
last  year,  it  said.  S7.3S  hUUon  was  from  gov- 
emmentA  and  M.OS  billion  consisted  of  pri- 
vate Investment  and  credit. 

The  governmental  flow  has  declined  as  a 
share  of  the  donor  countries'  gross  national 
products — a  measure  of  their  capacity  to  pro- 
vide aid — from  0.49  percent  in  19W  to  0.4S 
percent  In  1968  and  0.30  percent  last  year. 
the  bank  said. 

n  the  0.49  percent  rate  bad  been  maln- 
taload.  the  bank  said,  the  undardevvloped 
countries  would  have  received  91.9  bUUon 
«I  SbllUoaln  1969. 

■BCOSO   LOAMS   axPOaTSO 

The  bank  report«d  it  made  a  record  tUSS 
blUlon  of  loans  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  up  from  •1.4  billion  the  year  before. 

In  addition,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association — a  bank  aSlllate  which 
lends  on  "soft"  terms  to  the  poorest  coun- 
tries— prtTvlded  $C09  million  of  credits,  an 
Increase  from  tasfi  million. 

The  International  Finance  Corp.,  an  af- 
filiate working  through  private  enterprise 
In  underdeveloped  countries,  invested  9113 
mllHan,  up  from  S93  million. 

OlCclals  said  the  records  show  the  Bank 
and  the  IDA  are  on  course  toward  achieving 
a  doubting  of  loans  In  the  1963-73  period 
over  the  preceding  five  years.  That  was  the 
goal  set  by  Robert  S.  McKamara,  former  V3. 
secretary  of  defense,  after  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  bank  group. 

But  ofllclals  acknowledged  by  the  honk 
have  faUed  to  rise  parallel  with  the  *  *  * 
loans.  Money  mnde  available  by  loans  L> 
drawn  upon  only  as  needed  by  borrowing 
nations  for  approved  projects. 

Disbursements  by  the  bank  have  remained 
between  (762  million  and  •790  million  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  while  loans  have  risen 
from  $877  mUUon  to  »1.68  bUllon. 

AnalTsU  Indicates  that  disbursements  have 
lags;ed  because  loans  Increasingly  have  been 
made  for  new  typee  of  projects,  which  re- 
quire more  tune  to  get  off  the  drawing  board, 
and  tn  countries  lacking  experience  with  de- 
velopment   programs   olBclals  aald. 

Recent  tiends  indicate  th^^t  dlsbursamants 
WlU  increase  more  rapidly  this  year  and  oaxt. 
they  said. 

Borrowing  by  the  bank  to  flnaoce  its  lend- 
ing declined  to  3735  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80  from  tl.23  hUllon  the 
year  before  the  report  said.  This  drop  ap- 
parently reflectad  tight  conditions  In  world 
credit  nurkete,  which  also  raised  the  Bank's 
average  borrowing  cost  from  0.46  to  7^  per- 
cent. 

Higher  borrowing  costs  led  the  bank  to 
raise  the  rate  it  charges  on  loans  from  6.6 
to  7.35  percent. 

External  debt  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries has  approximately  doubled  to  almost 
•60  bUllon  since  1964,  the  report  said,  and 
their  debt  service  obUgotlons — payments  on 
principal  and  Interest — had  risen  rapidly  to 
64.7  billion  by  the  eud  of  1968. 

Debt  and  debt  service  payments  have  In- 
creased about  twloe  as  fsat  as  the  export 
earnings  of  underdeveloped  countries  during 
the  post  10  yean,  the  report  aald,  noting  that 
this  has  caused  dlfflculOas  In  some  gaass. 
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Major  MtegorlM  of  bank  loam  and  TDA 
credit!  laat  Itactl  jetr  Included  Mei  mSUoB 
mr  transporteoon  pro)ec«,  tat  million  for 
electric  power  and  »4ia  mllUon  for  agricul- 
ture. AsU  led  with  tea  million,  followed  by 
L»tln  America  and  the  Caribbean  wltb  »T!4 
mllUon  and   AWca  with  ***i  mllUon. 


WHAT  IS  PATRIOTISM? 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nzAS 

m  THB  HO08B  OP  REPRBSBHTATIVZS 

Thursdav.  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend.  MaJ.  Qen.  A.  R.  Lue- 
decke.  US.  Air  Force,  retired,  presently 
serving  as  acting  president  of  Texas  A. 
b  M.  University.  College  Station.  Tex., 
addressed  the  Rotary  Club  of  Bryan, 
Bryan,  Tex.,  on  July  1,  1970.  Hl»  theme 
waa  Patrtotlcm.  Onder  lean  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rioon,  I  Include  the 
text  of  his  speech: 

What  la  PATalo-nsM? 

The  dictionary  deflnea  patrlotlam  aa  "•love 
of  country  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one*! 
country".  What  are  the  tblnga  that  are 
Implicit  In  love  of  country?  It  eeema  to  me 
Ihey  are  the  eame  thlnfa  that  are  implicit 
in  love  for  another  pation.  In  love  fw  en- 
other  pereon  or  love  for  country,  we  would 
include,  at  leaat,  the  following  emotloiu: 

The  desire  end  need  to  chertab. 

An  unswerving  commitment  to  protect. 

A  need  for  pride  and  the  ability  to  nurture 
It. 


A  ftrengthenlng  of  on«"i  anoelatlaoa. 

A  commitment  to  be  knowledgeable  of 
strengtha  and  weatneeeee. 

A  compiiHlon  to  enjoy  tbu  love  when 
thlnge  go  right  a>  well  aa  to  nuree  It  tandarly 
when  the  going  H  rough. 

If  an  thBte  thlngn  are  Inherent  In  patrio- 
tism—love  of  coontrp— What  are  the  char»c- 
terlattcs  of  Individual  dtttena  who  reflect 
patrlotlam  In  their  relation  with  others? 

The  individual  would  have  Imowtodge  of 
hl»  eountrv.  of  tta  hlrtorv.  of  Its  ro«l».  nnd 
of   how  hh   country   compaiee   with   other 

'•mintriea.  , 

'  He  would  believe  that  hit  country  w»» 
the  beet  and  waa  the  greateat  country  it 
could  be  In  tola  todayl  world  or  he  would 
have  faith  that  he  could  change  it  to  inaxe 
It  the  greateat.  ^ 

Be  would  he  dedicated  to  hia  ouuuUJ"» 
well-being  and  be  wlTllng  to  give  hl»  energlaa 
to  sUBtalnlnp  and  Improving  It. 

He  woold  have  courage— the  coumire  of  hu 
conviction.  The  eotirage  to  etand  up.  the 
courage  to  light  and  the  courage  to  die  If 

Re  would  have  atrength— the  etrength  that 
cornea  from  conviction,  dedlcaUon  end  tm- 

(letatandlng.  

Re  would   have  faith— A  faith  bom  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  hla  fellow- 
He  would  have  faith  In  hlnuelf  »»  e  partic- 
ipant tn  providing  for  the  welfare  of  hie 
country.  _ 

If  the  Individual  l«  to  be  effective  In  ei- 
enrollfytng  hlJ!  love  of  country  In  our  Nation. 
hla  manlfeetatlon  of  this  patrlotlem  must 
be  governed  by  many  other  characteristics 
They  are  the  characterlsttcii  which  give  him 
the  stature  to  contrtbute  effectively  to  love 
of  country.  They  may  be  listed  In  the  simple 
words  of  honesty,  integrity,  humility,  truth 
and  love  of  fellowman.  I  mention  theae  Im- 
portant characterlatloe  to  IndlcaU  that,  to 
me.  patriotism  la  not  some  abstract  word 
but  that  It  Is  a  real  and  Uvlng  thing.  Too 
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many  of  tn  tend  to  think  of  patrlotlara  aa  a 
display  of  Bags,  the  marching  of  eoldlere,  the 
sound  of  guns.  Tbey  are  necessary  elementa, 
but  patrlotlam  la  In  fact  a  consistently  prea- 
ent  dynamic  toroe  In  our  Urea  Our  love  for 
our  country  must  have  direction,  spirit  and 
stature.  One  might  even  say  that  patriotism 
Is  a  way  of  life.  True  patriotism  would,  in 
any  event,  demand  from  us  the  very  beet  of 
our  way  of  Ufe.  ^_,_^ 

A  dOsen  might  well  say  1  am  patrloUc. 
1  love  my  counter,  but  what  can  I  do  to 
show  my  patriotism?"  Let's  take  a  look  at  a 
few  examples  which  occur  In  our  dally  Uvea 
and  aak  ourselvea  whether  the  manner  In 
which  we  deal  with  them  really  reBecU  our 
love  of  country.  They  are  small  things  per- 
haps If  compared  to  such  heroic  deeds  aa 
would  nonnall;  merit  the  Ctongreaslonal 
Medal  of  Honor.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  Just  as  Important  In  the  long  run 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Bight  now  our  colleges  and  unlversltlea  are 
torn  by  violence  and  plagued  hy  milllant 
actions  of  a  number  of  minority  groups. 
Some  ol  the  cauiee  they  espouse  are  Just,  no 
doubt,  but  many  of  them  are  not.  Tet  they 
go  down  this  road  of  Interruption,  violence 
and  destruction  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others  and  without  even  an  Indies tlosi 
that  they  wish  to  replace  what  they  destroy 
with  something  better.  There  seems  to  be 
an  overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
studsnts  and  other  young  people  that  their 
theories  be  accepted,  in  total,  without  com- 
promise and  without  queaUon.  Those  stu- 
dents and  their  leaders  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Americans  who,  in  many  oasea. 
consider  themselves  to  be  highly  patriotic. 
Tet  the  parents  would  not  think  seriously 
of  withholding  the  student*  monthly  allow- 
ance. Even  though  their  conviction  is  that 
their  offspring  Is  wrong  and  that  hla  ac- 
Uona  are  not  In  the  beet  Interests  of  the 
Ration,  they  appear  to  hope  that  someone 
else  wUl  convince  the  student  that  thu  Is 
the  case  and  will  get  them  on  the  right  path 
without  the  necessity  for  any  action  on  their 
part.  Are  the  parenta  patriotic  In  talcing  thla 
stand?  I  serlotisly  doubt  It. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  tha 
now  generation  being  the  most  IntelUgant. 
the  most  highly  educated,  the  most  oon- 
cemed  of  all  previous  generations.  1  ballevs 
thu  Is  true,  but  It  still  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  It  ssams 
entirely  possible  that  their  parents  could  be 
tight  alMut  some  things.  It  also  seems  to  m« 
that  these  parenta  would  have  the  ooonge 
to  asy  BO,  and  to  act  accortUngly.  ^_ 

Some  Of  our  long-haired  boys  or  mtol- 
mlnl-sklrted  girls  are  accompanied  to  ool- 
lege  for  their  first  day  by  one  or  both  e* 
their  parents.  At  some  point  In  the  registra- 
tion prooeas,  one  of  the  parents  will  say.  "I 
wan  do  hope  y«i  can  get  him  to  cut  bis 
hair."  Or  "I  have  triad  to  get  her  to  lower 
her  skirts — I  hope  you  can  make  her  see  that 
she  should."  One  could  ask  what  this  baa  to 
do  with  patriotism.  Per  se  perhapa  nothing; 
howevsr.  it  certainly  Indicates  that  the  par- 
ents In  that  caae  have  lost  control  and  have 
no  Influence,  at  least  not  a  good  Influsnos. 
on  tbelr  children.  They  are  anxious  to  psas 
the  buck  to  someone  else  when  In  fsct  the 
responsibuity  was  one  they  Incurred  wtian 
they  brought  the  offspring  into  the  world 
If  the  parents  are  so  weak  In  this  area.  Is  It 
reaaonable  to  expect  that  they  have  en- 
gendered into  their  children  all  those  other 
accessary  characteristics  which  would  enable 
him  or  her  to  have  real  patriotism?  Are  they 
resny  able  to  understand  love  of  country? 
Parental  love  of  one's  children  carries  wltb 
It.  as  It  should,  the  deelre  to  protect  those 
children.  How  far  should  this  protection  go  In 
limiting  their  servloee  to  their  country?  Are 
they  warranted  In  encouraging  them  to  ha 
draft  dodgers?  Are  parents  warranted  In  at- 
tempUng  to  Justify  thalr  chUdren's  actions 
when  they  bum  their  draft  cards  or  bum 
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down    selective    aemo*   beadqa«rt«rt»    One 

could  say.  yes — this  Is  a  manlfestatkn  «tf 
courage,  perhaps  It  Is  a  manlfeetattOB  of  oonr- 
age.  He  had  the  ooorage  to  say  pabUoly  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  Dgbt  for  his  country.  Per- 
haps It  Is  a  kind  of  courage,  but  it  certainly 
Is  not  the  kind  of  cotirape  characteristic  of 
patriots.  Are  such  actions  by  parents  mani- 
festations of  lore  for  their  chUdrvn  or  are 
they  pleading  for  love  ^rom  their  ehUdrenT 
We  are  reminded  periodically  that  It  U 
our  patriotic  duty  to  make  ourselves  avail- 
able for  Jury  duty  in  our  courts.  Tet  one 
of  the  first  rcacUona  of  m&ny  when  called 
Is  to  determine  what  beat  excuse  can  he  given 
to  be  excused.  We  sli  know  that  under  our 
system  of  government  we  hava  a  patriotic 
duty  to  vote,  yet  our  exerdslng  of  the  prtvl- 
le^  Is  many  ttmce  dependent  upon  our  par- 
eonal  lnt«re«t  In  the  laeue  at  stake.  It  is 
somectmes  easier  to  -forget"  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  then  be  free  to  be  unhappy  with 
the  reeulta.  A  wall-known  headline  in  many 
nffwepi^wra  1b.  "bad  weather,  light  turnout 
at  the  pons".  A  true  love  of  country  would 
motivate  us  all  to  discharge  our  obligations 
In  these  everyday  matters. 

There  is  s  tendency  on  behalf  of  aome  for 
love  of  country  for  Its  prtvllegee:  but  when 
the  chlpe  are  down  and  11  Is  appropriate  to 
discharge  some  of  the  obUgfttlona,  It  U  felt 
that  this  might  well  t>e  done  by  others,  "nim 
attitude  can  hold  tme  for  Uttle  things  aa 
well  aa  big  ones.  He  enjoy*  the  benefits 
without  the  acceptance  of  the  obUcatksv 
which  go  with  them.  A  citlren  such  M  tUM 
may  be  s  quiet  middle  of  the  roader.  mlodSng 
his  own  business,  but  one  could  hardly  ehar- 

sctertze  him  as  a  patriot.  

It  has  become  popular  in  certain  etirom- 
stanoea  to  deaeermte  our  flag.  Same  huwt 
been  able  to  get  by  with  public  demomtt*- 
tlons  of  their  disrespect  for  this  ayiilbcil. 
Since  It  stands  for  our  country  and  rep- 
resenu  the  liberty  for  which  we  stand.  I 
cannot  feel  It  patriotic  to  permit  others  to 
abuse  It  ss  s  means  of  expreeslng  their  dis- 
belief and  dlareepect  for  the  country  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Are  we  being  patriotic  to 
shrug  and  walk  away?  Are  we  being  patrloUc 
not  to  cause  a  commotion?  Would  such  ac- 
tion reflect  indifference,  or  would  we  be 
equally  guilty  in  such  abuse? 

Thwe  are  but  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
believe  Is  involved  In  patriotism.  Our  love 
of  country  la  not  by  any  meani  as  much  ex- 
pressed by  marching  bands,  public  demon* 
suatlons  and  waving  of  flags  se  It  Is  hy  all 
the  Uttle  things  we  do  with  each  passing 
day  to  provide  ourselves  with  that  strength 
of  character  which  we  can  manliest  on  be- 
half of  our  country.  By  manlfeatlng  our  love 
for  our  country,  we  make  It  strong;  we  make 
It  a  w&y  at  life;  we  encourage  others  to  Join 
UB.  We  are  able  to  praise  others  lor  the 
thingp  they  do  to  demonstrate  their  love  of 
country.  If  the  time  can  come  when  all  cltl- 
sens  take  care  of  all  of  the  Uttle  day-to-day 
obligations  and  can  develop  their  own  true 
patriotism — true  love  of  country,  the  bigger 
issues  facing  our  nation  can  be  adeqtiately 
taken  care  of  by  thoM  durcad  wltb  thl« 
rfsponsIblUty. 


BABCOC^  ft  WILCOX  PHODUCTB 
FIGHT  POLLUTION 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  hvduha 
IN  TB>  BOUSX  or  BZPaXSDTATtW 

Thnrsiav.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  Ume  when 

our  Nation  Is  deeply  Involved  to  the  fight 

to  save  our  environment,  I  am  deeply 

gratified  by  the  eflorts  of  an  Industrial 
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concern  with  roots  In  my  own  oongres- 

sloDAl  district. 

Babcock  *  Wilcox,  a  major  mduatrlal 
employer  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ind..  Is  a 
leading  producer  of  boiler  components. 
The  company  nationally  is  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  fight  a^lnst  pollution  of 
our  environment.  The  July-Augnist  issue 
of  the  company's  magaune.  the  Oener* 
ator.  outlines  B.  ft  W.  progress  in  this 
battle.  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

Babcock  akd  Wzloox  PaoDiTCTS  Fnikt 
PoixtmoN 

N«tf  Fenmndln*  Beach,  na.,  and  around 
Halaey.  Ore.,  a  freab  approach  to  a  senslUve 
area  of  community  relatione  Is  being  mada — 
thanlu  to  tbe  tnstaUation  at  nearby  paper 
mUlB  of  a  Babcock  &  WUcoz  system  dealfned 
to  minimize  the  odor  that  Lb  a  by-product  of 
the   kraft  paper-making  proceas. 

The  company  haa  sold  11  of  theee  systems 
In  the  United  States  and  4  In  Canada  la  the 
past  three  yean.  Tbe  Halsey  and  Pemandloa 
Beach  Installatlona  were  the  first  to  go  Into 
operation.  Among  recent  contracte  for  this 
iate8C-tyi>e  of  B&W  kraft  recovery  odor  re- 
dticclon  system  Is  one  from  tbe  Hoennar 
Waldorf  Corporation  for  lU  Mliwmila,  llont., 
mlU. 

The  kOssoula  mill  waa  publicised  In  Life 
and  Sports  /Uustrafed  &£  a  major  air  oon- 
laminator  in  that  community.  Local  houae- 
wtvea  had  picketed  the  mill  and  worked  to 
get  an  atr  pollution  control  blU  through  the 
Montana  leglalature. 

The  contract  there  entails  conTertlng  a 
four-year-old  BAW  4<6-ton  recovery  boiler 
r.o  the  new  kraft  recovery  odor  reduction  lya* 
lem.  BAW  also  wtU  build  and  Install  a  1,000- 
ton  odor  reduction  system  as  part  of  tbe 
Anal  til -million  Phase  n  of  Hoenner  Wal- 
dorTs  program  for  odor  eznlsalon  control  at 
Ms  plant. 


The  first  B&W  kraft  recovery  odor  reduc- 
tion system  went  Into  operation  at  American 
Can  Company's  Halaey  mlU  last  fall.  Per- 
formance testing  by  engineer*  representing 
American  Can.  B&W  and  the  state  of  Oregon 
proved  that  the  recovery  unit  does  achieve 
the  pollution  control  claimed  for  It  In  ad- 
vance. And.  this  Is  substantiated  by  the  sen- 
sitive monitor  the  housewives  and  children 
of  Missoula  will  use — tbe  human  nose. 

Although  the  sale  of  products  specifically 
dentgned  to  curb  or  eliminate  air  and  water 
poUutton  account  for  only  a  small  fraction 
of  B&W  business,  the  company  is  pursuing 
this  area  of  operation  aggressively  and  hopes 
to  expand  It. 

The  company's  interest  in  such  products 
had  Its  origin  in  the  1930s,  when  Oeorge 
Tomllnson  Sr..  of  Howard  Smith  Paper  MQla 
of  Canada,  together  with  BAW,  developed  the 
Tomllnson-Babcock  &  Wilcox  kraft  recovery 
boiler.  This  boiler  made  it  poaslble  for  tbe 
pulp  and  paper  industry  to  recover — and 
bum  for  process  heat — chemicals  that  were 
previously  dumped  Into  nearby  streams. 

Later.  Tomllnsoo.  B&W  and  the  Weyer- 
hBeu.<ter  Company  developed  tbe  magnaHa 
base  (MgO)  pulping  and  recovery  pfoceea. 
Weyerhaeuser  Inatallad  the  first  oommerctal 
unit  In  1M0  at  Its  Longview,  Waab.,  paper 
mill. 

Today,  the  MgO  recovery  prooe^  la  cov- 
ered by  a  BAW  patent. 

Recently.  Great  Nortbem  Paper  Oo.  dedi- 
cated the  sixteenth  MgO  recovery  system  to 
be  put  In  operation  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  magazine  Paper  Trade  Journal 
described  the  B&W  recovery  boiler  aa  "the 
largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  world  and  only 
tbe  second  to  use  water-oooled  walla." 
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The  system  allows  cbemloal  wastes  previ- 
ously discharged  Into  the  nearby  Penobscot 
River  to  be  reused  for  further  plant  oper- 
ations. Up  to  M)  per  cent  of  tbe  spent  pulping 
cbenUoals  are  recovered. 

Deacrtbtng  the  system.  Great  Northern 
stated  that  "more  than  ten  mlUlon  dollars 
were  invested  in  tbe  creatloa  of  a  system 
that  will  guarantee  clean  water  and  allow 
the  continuing  profitable  operation  of  manu- 
facturing facilities  that  provide  employ- 
ment for  over  three  thousand  cltlsens  af 
Maine. 

.  .  we  offer  Great  Northern's  experlenoe 
aa  an  example  of  how  an  individual  Industry 
can  make  Important  oontrlbutlons  to  Im- 
proving tbe  envtromnent." 

nt   THE    STSXL    IKDUSTBT 

B&W  has  also  helped  the  steel  Industry 
In  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Por  example,  tbe  company  designed  and 
manufacttn-es  tutiular  membrane  hoods  tned 
for  heal  recovery  and  gas  cleanup  for  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  (BO?*).  BOPs  are  consid- 
ered the  newest,  fastest,  most  efficient  steel- 
making  equipment.  They  produce  high-qual- 
ity steel  ten  times  faster  than  conventional 
open  hearth  furnaces,  but  also  generate  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  dust-laden  gas. 

The  BAW  membrane  hoods  cope  effectively 
with  this  problem.  Two  of  the  hoods  recently 
were  InstaUed  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's new  basic  oxygen  furnace  facility  at 
Bums  H&rbor,  tnd.  Gases  are  captured  by 
the  hoods,  cooled  to  aooonmiodate  a  dust 
collection  process,  and  the  heat  energy  la 
converted  Into  usable  steem  energy  for  many 
plant  needs.  The  boods  are  part  of  a  S3  mil- 
lion steam  supply  system  fabricated  by  B&W. 

At  the  first  V.S.  mill  to  produce  Bt&inleas 
steel  by  the  BOP  process,  a  B&W  gas  cleanup 
system  provides  air  pollution  control.  The 
mill  Is  Crucible  Steel  Company's  new  Mid- 
land. Pa.,  fadllty.  The  wet  gas  cleanup  sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  cut  particulate  stack  emis- 
sion to  well  below  code  requirements.  The 
heart  of  the  system — quenchers,  wet  venturl 
scrubber,  cyclone  separator,  fans,  ducts  and 
stack — was  designed  and  manufactured  by 
B&W. 

TOTAL   AB   COirraOL   STSmC   tN5TAU.ED 

The  Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Oo.  re- 
cently Installed  Its  first  BOP  shop  at  lU  In- 
diana Harbor  works.  Esust  Chlc&go.  Ind.  As 
part  of  a  total  air  pollution  control  system. 
B&W  buUt  two  evaporator  chambers,  which 
are  tanks  ao  feet  In  diameter  by  130  feet 
high,  lined  with  five  Inches  of  refractory,  or 
beat- real  stAot  material.  Oases  from  the 
oxygen  furnaces  flow  through  these  cham- 
bers   after   leaving    the   furnace    hoods. 

Two  divisions  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Refmc- 
torlee  and  Power  Ocneratlon,  worked  In  close 
cooperation  with  the  customer  to  develop 
proper  heat  realst«nu  and  to  pro\ide  support 
design  for  the  chambers  themselves. 

The  Refractories  division  also  Is  involved 
in  other  veas  of  pollution  abatement.  Ita 
Kaowoot .  for  example,  has  been  used  by 
Tenneco  Corporation  in  Its  refinery  cracker 
to  reduce  noise  pollution.  And.  two  com- 
panies which  manufacture  poUutlon-oooatrol 
prodncts-^Clean  Air  and  Aqua  Citaem — use 
Kaowool  in  their  prodocts. 

ELsciaic  PDWXB  pLAirrs  akx  eeh-tid,  too 

Some  B&W  products  and  processes  are 
also  being  used  for  pollution-control  by  elec- 
tric power  plants.  The  company  Is  providing, 
for  example,  a  unique  combination  of  two- 
stage  combustion,  water  cooling  and  gas  re- 
circulation that  will  enable  some  utility  boil- 
ers to  operate  with  sharply  reduced  nitrous 
oxide  emissions. 

B&W  also  is  providing  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  multiple  burnera.  water  cooling  and 
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gas  recirculation  at  three  different  points 
in  certain  utility  boilers.  enabUng  them  to 
operate  with  sharply  reduced  stack  emis- 
sions. 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corporation,  a 
B&W  subsidiary.  Is  also  involved  In  poUu* 
Uon  abatement  In  this  area.  It  has  already 
installed  about  1,000  automatic  duct  blow- 
ers— a  device  which  blows  deposits  of  fly-ash 
out  of  the  ducts  Into  the  bot  air  stream  for 
collection  in  another  part  of  tbe  system. 
The  system  markedly  improves  dtist-collec- 
tlon  efficiency  and  also  helps  to  reduce  tbe 
amount  of  particulate  matter  discharged 
from  stacks. 

Diamond's  sales  department  Is  confident 
that  lnore«singly  stringent  air  pollution 
codes  will  result  In  tbe  Installation  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  gas-cleanup  systems  re- 
quiring duct  blowers — adaptable  for  both 
extstang  as  well  as  new  plants.  This.  Diamond 
people  feel,  represents  a  subttantlal  mazfeet 
potential. 

MXASumitfc  Aza  roixtmoN 

In  still  another  area  of  pollution  control — 
measuring  performance — Diamond  Power 
sells  many  of  Its  closed -circuit  television 
cameras  to  utilities  and  Industrial  plants  wbo 
use  them  to  watch  stack  emissions. 

Another  method  of  measuring  pollutants 
Is  manufactured  by  Bailey  Meter  Company, 
also  a  B&W  subsidiary.  Bailey  Meter's 
Smoke/Dust  Density  Recorder  'Hets  you 
know  exactly  bow  much  is  leaving  your  stack 
before  someone  else  does,"  a  Bailey  ad  reads. 
The  syst«m.  In  other  words,  lets  a  customer 
know  precisely  Just  bow  effective  a  pollution- 
control  lob  he  Is  doing. 

Tampa  Electric  Company,  for  exan^>le. 
placed  a  series  of  Bailey's  recorders  in  ducts 
and  stacks  throughout  Its  three-station  sys- 
tem. 

Several  year*  after  the  first  Installation,  an 
official  of  the  company  wrote  in  tbe  magazine 
Electric  Liyht  and  Power  that  the  use  of  the 
Bailey  equipment  resulted  In  more  stringent 
control  than  the  law  required.  Additionally, 
the  stations'  efficiencies  increased  with  tbe 
tightened  controls. 

Once  installed,  tbe  smoke-dust  density  re- 
corders verified  the  obvious.  Tbe  greatest 
cause  of  smoke  and  dust,  the  instruments 
showed,  is  incomplete  combustion,  improper 
filtering  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  sensing  elementa  of  the  recorder  con- 
sist of  a  light  source  and  a  bolometer  energy- 
sensing  element  These  are  mounted  on  either 
Bide  of  a  duct  so  that  smoke  In  tbe  duct  must 
rlfie  through  the   light  beam. 

The  bolometer  detects  energy  radiated  from 
tbe  Ugbt  source  and  produces  an  electrical 
signal  that  Is  proportional  to  the  energy  d^ 
tected.  Signals  from  tbe  bolometer  are  trans' 
nUtted  to  a  recelver-reocvder  located  In  tbe 
control  room. 

More  than  8.000  Bailey  Smoke/Dust  Be- 
corden  have  bean  Installed. 

A  VAST  a^ruar  uwun wat 

In  all,  a  vast  effort  Is  underway  through- 
out lndusb7  to  Improve  the  air  and  water 
that  Its  production  processes  have  helped  to 
contaminate. 

A  survey  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  disclosed  that  348  of  the  1 .000 
largest  manufacturing  companies  In  tbe 
country  spent  «3a8  million  In  1008  for  air  and 
water  pollution  abatement. 

Such  spendmg  Is  expected  to  rise  sub- 
stanually  and  rapidly.  Within  tbe  next  few 
years,  some  say.  It  could  reach  810  blllloD  a 
year. 

It's  a  btg  Job,  to  be  sure.  But  Babcock  & 
WUccs  Power  Generation  division.  Diamond 
Power,  Bailey  Meter  and  B&W  Canada  exp«ct 
to  continue  and  strengthen  tbelr  afforts  to 
help  get  the  job  done. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  POUR  GENTLEMEN 
FOR  200  YEARS  OF  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NKW   TOUC 
IK  THB  HOOBE  OF  BEPEESKMTATIVKS 

Thursday,  September  10.  tiTO 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has 
traditionally  recognized  and  recorded  the 
contributions  of  great  men  who.  through 
their  Individual  and  collective  efforts, 
helped  make  our  world  a  move  livable, 
more  progressive,  and  more  enlightened 
community  of  men  and  nations.  Hos'ever, 
the  making  of  a  better  total  society  in- 
volves, along  with  the  achievements  of 
the  immortals  of  history,  the  accom- 
pUshmente  of  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  advancement  of  humanity  in  the 
microcosms  of  the  world — the  cities, 
towns,  and  counties  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  names  of  renewed  explorers, 
scientists,  theologians,  and  artisans  are 
emblazoned  in  the  annals  of  world  his- 
tory, the  deeds  of  men  who  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
life  in  their  communities  should  also  be 
duly  recognized,  acknowledged,  and 
honored. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  of  the  Dnlted  States  the 
plans  being  made  by  grateful  citizens  In 
Tonkers,  N.Y.,  who  are  paying  tribute  to 
four  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
Westchester  Countv  area  on  the  night  of 
September  26,  1970.  I  am  proud  to  join 
the  citizens  of  Tonkers  in  honoring  these 
men. 

This  occasion  wni  hall  the  dedication 
and  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Natella,  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Pemlcone.  Dr. 
Virglnlo  Mlnerrinl.  and  Judge  Albert  L. 
Fiorlllo  and  will  indicate  that  their  life- 
long efforts  In  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enlightened.  God-fearing, 
healthy,  and  lust  society  have  not  gone 
unnoticed. 

Their  long  years  of  un-selflsh  devotion 
to  their  public  have  caused  their  names 
and  accomplishments  to  be  indelibly  im- 
printed In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  neigh- 
bors as  well  as  in  the  chronicles  of  their 
professions.  The  professions  they  repre- 
sent— medicine,  religion,  education,  and 
the  Judiciary — are  as  much  honored  by 
their  service  as  are  the  men  themselves 
by  their  commimlty.  And,  It  is  In  keeping 
with  the  occ4>slon  that  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  this  ceremony  will  be  donated 
to  the  Enrico  Fermi  Scholarship  Fund,  a 
growing  foundation  dedicated  to  the  edu- 
cation and  development  of  the  young  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  summarize  briefly 
the  backgrounds  of  these  four  gentle- 
men? 


m.  TOonrTo  mifiavn*!.  PUTaxcuif  aho 
BuaosoN 

Dr.  Virglnlo  Mlnervlnl  win  be  feted  for 
hla  57  years  in  the  field  of  medicine  A 
1913  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physl- 
daiu  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
glty,  he  served  as  a  U.S.  Army  orthopedic 
surgeon  In  Prunes  for  2  years  during 
World  War  I.  reodving  the  Silver  Star 
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for  gallantry  In  action.  In  1930.  he  en- 
tered medical  practice  in  Yonkera  and 
waa  affiliated  with  the  Yonkers  General 
Hospital  In  all  positions  of  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery  as  well  as  Director  of 
Surgery.  He  Is  president  of  the  hospital's 
medical  staff  and  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  a 
member  of  the  Internationa]  College  of 
Surgeoiu.  He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Yonkers  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Mlnervlnl  was  awarded  a  decoration  as 
Cavalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by  the  late 
King  Victor  Emanuel.  He  also  received 
awards  from  the  American  Commlttae 
on  Italian  Migration  and  the  Yonkers 
Academy  of  Medicine  for  humanitarian 
and  community  service.  Dr.  Mlnervlnl 
served  In  various  public  education  and 
health  ofBces  as  well  as  In  several  muni- 
cipal and  civic  organizations. 

TK«  MOWr  KSTEJ^ilU  JOSKPH  M .  PrMfTCON*.  D*, 
ATrXILXAST    BMHOP   OF   NKW   TOkK 

Bishop  Joseph  M.  Pemlcone,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York  and  titular  bishop 
of  Hadrianopolls.  will  be  honored  for  55 
years  of  religious  service.  Bishop  Peml- 
cone studied  at  St.  Joeeph's  Seminary  In 
Dunwoodle.  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  December  18.  1928.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  Manhat- 
tan, NY.  He  received  a  doctorate  In 
canon  law  from  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  was  elevated  to 
Papal  Chamberlain  In  May  1945.  In  May 
1952  he  was  designated  domestic  prelate. 
He  received  the  tlOe  of  Titular  Bishop  of 
Hadrianopolts  in  honorarias  and  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  of  New  York  In  May  1954. 
Bishop  Pemlcone  served  In  the  Yonkers 
church  from  1928  to  1932.  the  Church  of 
Our  Ladv  of  Mount  Carmel  In  Pough- 
keepsle  from  1932  to  1944.  and  from  1944 
to  1968.  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  In  tJie  Bronx. 

Ma.    AtTHTJa    WATKtI-»,    BWCATOB,    ADB*miSi»A- 
TOa    AND    ATTTSOa 

Mr.  Arthur  Natella,  principal  of  Lin- 
coln High  School  in  the  city  of  Yonkers 
Is  being  honored  for  his  contributions  to 
education  over  a  36-year  career  as  a 
teacher,  administrator,  and  author.  Mr. 
Natella  Is  a  graduate  of  the  City  CoDege 
of  New  York  with  a  masters  degree  from 
Columbia  University  where  he  also 
.studied  toward  the  doctorate.  He  Joined 
the  Yonkers  Public  School  System  In 
1935.  In  addition  to  his  public  school  af- 
filiation. Mr.  Natella  has  also  been  an 
examiner  for  the  State  department  of 
education,  and  has  ser\'ed  as  educational 
staff  editor  of  the  Selecdones  del  Read- 
er's Digest.  Mr.  Natella  has  written  nu- 
merous articles  on  education  as  well  as 
fine  Spanish  language  texts  for  high 
school  and  college  level  tostmetlon. 
THa  HONoaASLa  Ai.8aaT  L.  noanxo,  LAwraa 
AltD   juaufi 

Former  Westchester  family  court 
ludge  Albert  L.  Plorlllo  win  be  honored 
for  his  52  years  of  service  In  the  field  of 
law  and  Judiciary.  Judge  norUlo  was 
bom  In  Caserta.  Italy,  to  1898  and  came 
to  the  United  SUtes  in  1904.  He  attended 
Fordham  University  School  of  Law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1922.  He  also 
served  as  Justice  of  the  peace,  president 
of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  city  Judge. 
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In  1962  he  waa  elected  Judge  of  the  fam- 
ily court  of  Westchester  County  from 
which  he  retired  as  senior  Judge  after 
reaching  the  compulsory  retirement  age 
of  70.  A  veteran  of  Worid  War  I.  he  has 
served  In  many  veterans  and  dvlc  organ- 
izations. Judge  Plorlllo  has  been  honored 
several  times  by  fraternal,  busineas, 
religious,  and  cultural  groups  durtivg  his 
long  career  In  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  cu- 
mulative two  centuries  of  outstanding 
public  service  rendered  by  these  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Italo-American  com- 
munity, It  is  especially  fitting  that  the 
sponsors  have  designated  the  ceremony 
"200  Years  dl  Buon  Servlilo."  That  they 
are  all  of  Italian  extraction  Is  no  ac- 
cident. Dr.  Mlnervlnl,  Bishop  Pemlcone. 
Judge  Fiorlllo  and  school  prtndpal  Na- 
tella are  collectively  the  product  of  a 
prolific  fountainhead  of  Italian  culture 
that  has  poured  forth  a  steady  stream  of 
contributors  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
the  general  commonweal.  Men  of  dedica- 
tion, men  of  inteUect,  men  of  good  wffl. 
the  Mlnervlnls.  the  Natellas.  the  Peml- 
cones.  and  the  Plorillos  of  our  country 
form  a  significant  part  of  the  substance 
that  is  America  Along  with  the  greats  of 
the  world,  they  too  shaU  be  exempt  from 
oblivion.        

BAPTISTS.  MORMONS,  AND 
PROGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COUINS 

or  YKZAS 

m  TBB  HOtlBK  or  BBPBBBKKTAllvij 

Thwrtdav.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  COUJNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  editors  In  the  South  Is 
Dick  West.  His  stimulating  editorials 
point  up  the  reasons  for  the  South's 
rapid  development. 

A  few  weeks  ago  West  wrote  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Dallas  Momlng  News  that 
clearly  defined  our  greatest  strength  In 
Texas  It  Is  said  my  congressional  dis- 
trict Is  In  the  Bible  belt.  When  yon  drive 
through  Oak  Cliff.  DuncanvUle.  Irving. 
Grand  Prairie.  Farmers  Branch,  and 
Walnut  HlU  on  Sunday  momlng,  you 
can  see  the  strength  of  dynamic  Dallas. 

When  West  speaks  of  fundamentalist 
preaching,  he  Is  talking  about  the  mes- 
sage received  every  Sunday  by  our  neigh- 
bors. 

When  West  speakx  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Crts- 
weU  at  the  First  Baptist,  my  wish  Is  that 
every  Congressman  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  a  Criswen  evangelistic 
sermon  for  its  inspiration. 

The  churches  moving  forward  are  the 
progressive  churches.  They  beUeve 
stronger  than  ever  In  hard  work,  tithing, 
opportunity  for  each  Individual,  and 
freedom  of  choice.  You  can  see  why  my 
friends  at  my  Park  Cities  Baptist  Church 
were  so  Impressed  with  the  foHowlng 
statement  by  Dick  West  in  the  DallM 
Momlng  News: 

If  you  are  a  doctor  and  a  devotad  mamber 
of  your  church,  do  you  ttti  Uke  tleklsg  tha 
paw  on  a  Sunday  momlng  whan  your 
preaiher  preachaa  aeclallimd  medicine  ftom 
the  polpltt 
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DoM  th«  pr«*ob«r  have  ft  rlgbt  to  do  that 
and  take  your  money  in  tha  collection  plate — 
wbtob  mcana  you  an  subsidising  your  own 
dutruoUon? 

Doea  a  man  at  Ood— or  one  wlio  saya  n« 
li— have  a  right  lo  get  up  In  the  pulpit  and 
advocate  that  America  reoognlae  atheistic 
CommunlBt  China  wboOT  only  god  U  th« 
ootnmunlst  state? 

O  A.  Titujn.  on*  of  Dallas'  all-time  gmu 
who  has  spent  a  lUetlma  In  the  elactrlcal 
power  Industry — how  do  you  supposa  be 
would  teel  If  *  preacher  stood  In  the  pulpit 
and  pralaed  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority, 
which  IB  nothing  bnt  socialisation  of  tha 
power  industryT 

Doea  a  mlnlater  have  a  right  to  take  yonr 
money  on  a  Sunday  momlcg  and  pass  part 
ot  tt  along  to  the  Black  Panthers  who.  In  his 
opinion,  are  seeking  "soctal  Justice"? 

Does  a  preacher  have  a  rl«ht  to  advocate 
that  a  known  Russian  spy.  convicted  In  this 
country  after  »  fslr  trial,  be  allowed  to  avoid 
the  penitentiary  and  roam  at  will  on  the 
rtreete  to  destroy  a  country  which  permits 
said  preacher  to  preach  such  gmrbage? 

Tbeae  are  fair  and  pertinent  questions  for 
a  newspaper  column  appearing  every  Sun- 
day morning,  becauae  they  lead  to  further 
comment  on  the  nation's  nUgloos  life  in 
1970. 

Regular  church  attendance  la  way  down. 
aeocmltng  to  one  of  the  nation's  polls.  Kot« 
that  we  said  "re^alar.'* 

More  than  00  per  cent  of  the  Amertean 
people  belong,  so  they  say.  to  some  denomi- 
nation—but less  than  40  percent  go  regularly, 
and  the  latter  figure  Is  dropping  alarmingly. 
A  recent  survey  dlacloecd  that  tha  only  two 
denominations     which     are     gaining     con- 
sistently In  both  membership  and  attendance 
are  the  Southern  Baptists  and  the  Mormons. 
Thmk  that  over,  then  aak  yourself— why? 
Because  more  than  any  other  dFnom.lna- 
tlons  In  America,  the  Mormons  and  Southern 
Baptists  stick  to  pure  doaes  of  religion  with- 
out dilutions  of  politics. 

The  vast  "silent  majority"  you  hear  so 
much  about  u  tired  of  "aodal  gQepel."  It 
wanu  to  hear  the  real  gospel. 

The  allent  majority  Is  fad  up  with  un- 
American  deviations,  demonstrations,  de- 
struction and  dlsputatloija  doctrlnee. 

Some  Sunday  at  noon  drive  up  Ervay 
Street,  and  you  wUl  see  hundreds  of  happy 
faces  coming  out  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Crlswell's  First 
B^tlst  Church — the  largest  of  Its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Tbey  wlU  have  heard  the  old-time  reli- 
gion from  a  master.  Tixty  will  have  sung 
"What  a  mend  We  Have  In  Jesus." 

You're  not  likely  to  hear  Dr.  Crlswell  tell 
tbe  C.  A.  Tatnms  of  this  world  thai  private 
power  companies  are  nc>-(r>od  crooks  robbing 
pockets  of  the  poor.  Dr.  CrlsweU  Is  not  likely 
to  say  Christ  died  on  the  cross  so  we  oould 
have  the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority. 

Tou  win  not  bear  blm  advocate  destruction 
of  private  medicine— and  take  money  at  the 
same  time  from  doctors  In  the  sanctuary. 

Ton  wHI  hear  blm  preach  the  practical 
message  of  Christianity:  That  virtue  tri- 
umphs over  evil,  that  the  Bible  means  what 
It  says. 

If  you  think  he  Is  aqusn  and  his  followers 
are  combaHs.  how  else  do  you  explain  tbe 
dramatic  rise  in  Southern  Baptlstdom — and 
the  gradual  decline  In  those  churchee  which 
advocate  socialism  under  the  guise  of  the  gos- 
pelt 

Not  long  SCO  tbe  Xzecutlve  Council  of  Che 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  in  a  oontrovsrsial  reaolu- 
non.  advocated  the  following : 

There  should  be  a  special  collection  on 
Sept  30  to  support  student  strike  activities. 
All  American  troops  should  withdraw  from 
Vietnam — which  means  total  surrender  to 
godless  commonism  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
Support  of  the  national  student  strike 
against  "oppressive  actions  by  the  govern- 
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menc  such  as  haraasment  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers aikd  the  killing  ot  studenta  on  oampxues 
by  the  NaUonal  Ouard." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Severely  Madlaon  Currln. 
noted  Episcopalian  rector  in  Pensacola.  takes 
a  dim  view  of  such  resolutions — adapted  on 
high  by  a  tiny  minority  who  often  lend  the 
Impression  that  they  speak  for  every  Eptaco- 
paUan  in  America. 

Dr.  Ourrln  challenged,  aa  be  should,  the 
right  of  his  church  "to  take  a  stand  on  Issuss 
where  there  Is  no  clear-cut  moral  distinc- 
tion." 

Those  who  would  have  the  church  be- 
come an  extension  of  the  political  arena, 
he  added,  "are  simply  avoiding  tbe  real  issuss 
of  life  and  death,  of  sin  and  salvation." 

It  would  be  Interesting  If  this  same  Epis- 
copal council  ever  adopted  a  resolution  In 
behalf  of  American  boys  defending  the  free 
world;  or  a  resolution  against  mass  murder 
and  genocide  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China;  or  a  resolution  deploring  black 
snipers  In  Chicago  kllUng  police  trying  to 
bring  peace  and  order  to  the  black  gheno. 

Strange.  Isn't  It,  that  so  many  reeolutlons 
by  so  many  religious  bodies  (I)  condemn 
America,  (31  praise  communism,  (9)  criticize 
free  enterprise  and  (4)  exalt  Marxian  social- 
ism. 

To  conclude,  no  wonder  the  annual  budgets 
of  so  many  liberal,  soclat-goepel  denomina- 
tions are  almost  In  the  red. 

No  wonder  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — worst  otTendar  of  all — had  an  op- 
erating budget  last  year  of  >19.000,000  but 
eipecu  only  114,000,000  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  evangelist  Billy  Graham 
baa  no  trouble  filling  MadUon  Square  Oarden 
night  after  night  with  sermons  on  funda- 
mentalism and  Christian  charity. 

But  the  place  would  be  bare  if  he  tossed 
the  Bible  on  tbe  floor  and  preached  on  tbe 
glories  of  the  United  Nations. 


September  10,  1970 


HUACKINO 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 


IN  THK  HOTJ8S  OT  RKPRESKNTAl'l VBB 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 
Mr.  OIIKIIX  of  Maaucbuwtto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  multiple  hUacking 
by  PalntinlBJQ  terrorl£t«  l8  «  vlcloiu  In- 
tenutional  crime  that  threatens  every 
Innocent  traveler.  The  Jour  planes  that 
have  recently  been  hUacked  during  In- 
ternational transit  and  the  attempted 
hijacking  o(  the  El  Al  aircraft  are  prob- 
ably tbe  moet  serious  dangers  to  peace- 
ful world  travel  that  we  have  seen. 

Hijacking  Is  an  extremely  hdnous 
crime.  The  perpetrators  of  these  actions 
cloak  themselves  In  very  righteous  words 
and  boldly  state  their  lack  of  concern  for 
world  opinion.  But  they  have  demon- 
strated an  utter  disregard  for  human  life 
and  the  innocence  of  their  victims.  I  am 
very  disturbed  to  see  the  glamor  that  has 
been  attached  to  the  actions  of  these  ter- 
rorists. Their  crime  is  no  better  than  kid- 
naping and  is  really  not  different  even 
though  the  kidnapers  are  known.  Umo- 
cent  people  have  been  abducted  and  held 
against  thelx  will  and  a  price  has  been 
demanded  for  their  release.  The  kidnap- 
ers have  threatened  to  murder  these  In- 
nocent people  unless  their  demands  are 
met.  There  is  no  glamor  in  this.  It  Is  a 
decpicable  crime  and  Is  abhorrent  to  all 
civilized  people. 


The  victims,  passengers  on  Interna- 
tional flights,  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
Palestinians'  purpose  of  destroying  Israel. 
They  are  civilians,  clllMns  of  many  coun- 
tries, young  and  old,  and  Bi«  traveling 
for  business  and  for  pleasure.  They  are 
being  held  until  various  nations  agree  to 
release  Palestinian  terrorists  preeently 
being  held  for  the  commission  of  certain 
similar  and  vicious  crimes.  The  ransom 
is  not  the  release  of  innocent  parties  but 
of  people  who  have  committed  serious 
crimes  against  innocent  victims  and  have 
been  duly  convicted  In  courts  of  law. 

The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  that 
arc  harboring  these  criminals  bear  a 
large  degree  of  responiribillty  for  their 
actions.  They  cannot  wring  their  hands 
and  protest  their  Innocence  and  lack  of 
Involvement  in  these  crimes  The  hijack- 
ers are  harbored  In  these  countries  and  I 
am  sure  are  encouraged  because  they 
have  not  been  in  the  pBst  punished  for 
these  crimes.  Egi'pt  and  Jordan  are  sov- 
ereign states.  They  must  bear  respon- 
sibility tor  that  which  occurs  within 
their  borders.  They  cannot  continue  to 
refuse  responsibility  for  acts  of  terrorlam 
and  international  crimes. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  recommendation 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Airline 
PiloLs  Associations  to  boycott  Interna- 
tional flights  to  those  countries  which 
harbor  hijackers  was  adopted,  the  na- 
tions involved  would  soon  find  It  possible 
to  end  such  crimes 

On  September  16,  1969,  I  sponsored, 
along  with  42  other  Members  of  the 
House,  a  resolution  urging  the  United 
States  to  seek  bilateral  aereements  with 
as  many  nations  as  possible  for  manda- 
tory extradictlon  of  airplane  hijackers  to 
the  flag  country  of  the  hijacked  aircraft 
for  prosecution,  I  still  support  such  a 
move.  But  more  serioos  steps  must  be 
taken.  The  Arab  nations  Involved  can 
control  the  terrorists  and  can  no  longer 
make  solemn  announcements  of  Indigna- 
tion while  allovrins  criminals  to  retreat 
behind  safe  borders. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  terrorists' 
separation  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
pa.ssengers.  It  is  all  too  reminiscent  of 
distinctions  made  another  time  in  this 
century.  All  the  terrorists'  denial  of  anti- 
Jewlshness  Is  disproved  by  this  callous 
separation  according  to  religion.  This  Is 
clearly  true  since  somen  and  children  are 
being  treated  less  .'severely,  but  not  Jewish 
women  and  children.  It  b  frightening 
that  once  again  distinctions  like  these 
could  occur  after  the  tragic  lessons  of  the 
Second  'World  War. 


MAN'S  INHDMANTTY  TO  MAH- 
HO'W  LONQ? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  aoCSE  OP  RKPBZSENTATTVBe 
Tftartdav.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks-.  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  mj 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Tletoam  Is  sadlstl- 
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cally    practicing    spiritual    and    mental 
genocide  on  over  l.SOO  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  f  amihes. 
How  long? 


TRIBUTE   TO    HOWARD   HEIMBACH 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or  FnraBvt.vAXfU 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  RBPBBSENTA'nVia 

Thursday,  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
July  27,  uur  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jamks  G.  Fulton,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Hou»e  of  Representatives 
to  the  death  ot  Howard  Heimbach.  of 
Pittsburgh.  His  thoughtful  remarks  are 
most  meaningful  to  me,  for  Howard 
Heimbach  was  a  cloee  friend. 

I  first  became  associated  with  him  as 
a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  and  classmate  at 
Dartmouth  College.  My  respect  for  him 
stemmed  both  from  college  and  our  later 
business  association. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress,  he  was  most  helpful  in  his  ad- 
vice regarding  business  reaction  to  pro- 
posed legislation,  showing  unusual 
awareneiis  and  insight.  Indeed,  he  was 
a  forceful  and  etTecHve  Influence  on  both 


the  State  and  National  scenes,  as  exhib- 
ited through  the  chamber  of  commerce 

All  ot  us  who  have  had  the  privUege 
of  knowing  him  shall  miss  his  engaging 
and  relaxed  approach  to  his  important 
assignments  and  many  worthwhile  vol- 
untary activities. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  ot  sadness  that 
I  learned  cf  his  recent  death.  I  Join  with 
our  distlneuished  colleague  and  Howard 
Helmbach's  man^'  other  friends  in  ex- 
pressing my  siocerest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


IMPORT.ANT  LEGISLATION  PASSED 

HOiH.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBB 
Thursday.  September  10, 1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
a  longstanding  commitment  in  my  home 
State.  I  was  unable  to  be  In  the  House 
Chamber  today  lor  several  votes.  I  want, 
therefore,  to  register  here  my  strong  sup- 
port for  these  mea.^ures  and  note  that  I 
saw  that  my  vote  was  paired  as  in  favor 
of  all  the  bills  that  were  considered  to- 
day. 

The  first  is  HJi.  17795,  the  Emergency 
Community  FaclllUes  Act  of  1970.  This 
bill  authorizes  an  additional  $1  billion 
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for  grants  for  water  and  sewage  facili- 
ties In  a  time  of  growing  population  and 
pollution  problems.  I  feel  that  this  meas- 
ure is  one  of  high  priority,  and  not  an 
issue  which  can  be  shuttled  aside  or 
funded  on  a  haphazard  or  token  basis. 
This  Is  particularly  crucial  in  rural  area* 
and  small  cities,  many  of  which  are  cur- 
rently in  desperate  need  of  help  in  deai- 
mg  with  a  mounting  shortage  of  water 
and  sewage  facilities. 

From  my  committee  have  come  HJI. 
17982.  extension  of  financing  for  Cor- 
poraUon  tor  Public  Broadcasting;  and 
HJI.  11913.  Conununlcable  Disease  Con- 
trol Amendment  of  1970.  Though  tn 
widely  different  fields,  these  two  meas- 
ures are  both  vital.  The  first  hopefully 
a-lll  encoiu'age  the  admlnistraUon  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  permanent  financing  for 
the  Corporation  tor  Public  Broadcasting. 
The  second  will  fill  a  gap  W  our  public 
health  services  by  strengthening  com- 
municable disease  programs.  Committee 
testimony  showed  that  there  was  a  dan- 
gerous atjsence  of  programs  operating  in 
this  field  and  that  this  lack  presented  a 
serious  public  health  hazard. 

In  addition,  I  was  proud  to  l>e  able  to 
support  the  several  conservation  bills 
from  the  Interior  Committee.  With  the 
deep  concern  for  our  environment  now 
pervading  our  thoughts,  It  was  good  to 
see  this  action  taken. 


SENATE— Friday,  September  11,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Reverend  Jimmy  O.  Phlfer.  pastor, 
Wesley  United  Methodist  Church.  Sikes- 
ton.  Mo.,  ottered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  help  us,  we  pray,  to 
love  our  country  and  to  give  to  it  our  very 
best  that  America  might  become  a  bless- 
ing to  the  world. 

We  thank  You,  O  Lord,  for  these  Sena- 
tors who  provide  leadership  tor  America 
at  such  an  important  time  in  its  history. 
We  pray  Your  blessings  on  them.  Give 
them  strength  and  courage,  we  pray,  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities. 

Today  we  pray  for  our  President,  and 
also  for  him  who  will  preside  over  the 
Senate. 

We  pray  today,  our  Father,  for  the 
blessing  ot  peace.  It  is  our  prayer  that 
peace  will  come  soon  to  all  the  world. 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  bless  Your  church. 
Make  her  strong.  Remove  her  weak- 
nessea.  Qive  to  us  duty  and  hoiwr  when 
You  forgive  us.  Amen. 


from  tbe  stat«  of  Alabama,  to  perform  tbe 
dutlee  of  the  Chair  during  my  abaenoe. 
RscHAKD  B.  RoaaxLL, 
PretiOent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  ot  the  proceed- 
ings ot  Thursday,  September  10,  1970, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!>ore.  Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTTNO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  ot  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Rctssxu.1. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

OB.  SaK»T». 
puacnHT  Fao  nxroai, 
Wathtnfton,  DO,  Septmtier  11,  Itm. 
To  fh*  Senate: 

Being  tempor&rUy  abaent  from  the  Sanate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jum  B.  Au».  a  Senator 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendars  Nos.  1178  and  1180. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ACT  OF 
1968 
The  bill  (HJI.  16539)   to  amend  the 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 


1958  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  B'XJiD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ident.  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Ricoxd  on  exoerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-1161),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  mesanre. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RiooU). 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSS  OF  TUK  BZU. 

The  puipoae  ot  the  bin  Is  to  provida  that 
tile  Secretary  of  TrtinBpoTtatJan  sliail  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Aerooautles  and 
Space  Council. 

exnjoiATtON  o»  tbx  box 
PubUc  Law  aS-fi6S,  viilcli  wu  enacted  on 
July  29,  1S&8.  eetabllsbed  tbe  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admlnistratton  and.  In 
addition,  eetabllsbed  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  (Council.  Public  Law  81- 
3fi,  paaaed  April  35.  IMI,  amended  section  301 
of  the  Space  Act  of  1056  to  provide  that  tbe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
(hereinafter  called  the  Council)  should  be 
composed  of: 

(1)  -The  Vloa  Piealdent.  who  aball  be  Chair- 
man of  the  o>uncll: 

( 3 1   The  Secretary  of  State; 
(S)   The  Secretary  oi  Dafenae; 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  tbe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstratlaii:  and 

(5)  The  Chairman  or  the  Atomic  Enargy 
Oomml  salon. 

The  Department  of  Transportatlan  waa 
craated  bj  Public  I*w  B»-«TO  on  Ootobar  U, 
1960.  and  almost  Immediately  tbe  qaaaUOB 
arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  ol 
1Ya,i.~  portatlOQ  should  be  a  memtier  of  the 
Council.  The  dealrablllty  of  such  a  move  was 
explored  In  hearing  on  "Aeronautical  Re- 
search and  Development  Policy*'  held  by  tha 
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cooimlttM  OD  January  2o,  30,  and  PvbruAry 
37.  1867.  smce  Uu  DOT  did  uol  offlctftUy  IM- 
Hin  miiinf  unul  April  1,  1IM7,  It  la  und«r- 
stAiuUbU  fcbAl  wlUMfis«a  u>  tliae«  beftrlngs 
wen  divided  uul  aomewhat  uacertftln  on 
tbla  point.  Tbe  geaer&I  feeling  seemed  to  be 
tlut  tbla  might  be  a  deair&ble  but  not  neces- 
sary move,  in  view  ol  tbe  fact  tliat  DOT 
oould  be  mvlled  to  pairuclpate  in  Council 
dallbex«tlona  wbenever  Ita  interesta  were  In- 
volved ^aa,  in  fact,  it  waa  on  subsequent 
OGcaalonai.  Ttila  issue  was  discussed,  but  no 
tie  recomnicndaUons  in  thU  regard  were 
in  tlie  report  Oled  by  the  committee 
(8.  Bept.  967,  "AeronauUcal  Besearcb  and 
Development  PoUcy,"  Jan.  31.  IMa). 

The  oosnnuttee  did  make  tlie  loUowlng  rec- 
'^frniT*"* ***"""  in  tliat  report: 

X  An  in-deptn  study  sbould  be  made  to 
kOAlyae  ttie  relMlonahlp  between  b«n«ilts 
tnat  aocru*  to  tlie  Nation  from  aviation  and 
the  level  ot  aeronautical  B.  &  D.  eSort.  Tbe 
study  abould  try  to  determine— or  at  least  de- 
velop crlteiru  lor  such  a  determination — wbAt 
level  ol  &.  *  D.  should  be  maintitined  in  order 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Thi^  study 
should  be  an  m-bouse  eflort  ol  NAfiiA  and  the 
Department  ol  Transportation  or  accom- 
plished under  contract  by  the  private  sector. 
The  study  ml^ht  also  include  a  detailed 
analysis  ol  the  divergence  of  military  and 
civilian  aeronautical  requirements  in  order 
to  aaeees  better  the  Himini.hmg  t>en«flta  to 
civilian  needs  Irom  ojiUtary  B.  di  D.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  Uiac  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment ol  Trauspurtjuioa  Jointly  sponsor 
such  a  study. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  reaults  of  the  study  are 
avauabla.  the  National  Aanmautlca  and  Space 
Council,  with  the  Department  ol  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget  as  par- 
ticipants, should  determine  the  level  ol  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  involvement,  and  the  rela- 
tive eilort  of  participating  agencies. 

It  is  clear,  therelorv,  that  the  rommlttee 
waa  anxious  lor  the  DOT  to  become  Involved 
In  the  highest  levels  of  Interaction  with 
other  intereeted  agencies  in  the  area  ol  aero- 
nautical B.  &  D. 

While  the  study  suggested  in  recommenda- 
tion No.  3  above  is  now  well  underway  and 
the  Council  tias  taken  a  sharp  interest  In  the 
problems  of  aeronaiiUcs,  the  time  [or  the  ex- 
ecution of  recomiDendatlon  No.  3  has  not  yet 
arrived.  It  is  now  anticipated  that  restilte  of 
the  jomt  study  may  be  available  for  such 
oODSlderatton  by  the  CouncU  In  time  for  its 
recommeisdatlons  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  theee  decisions  on  the  future  of 
aeronautical  B.  *  D.  and  inaADuch  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  principal 
reeponalblllty  tat  clvU  aviation,  the  commit- 
tee hellevae  that  it  would  be  approprUte  to 
make  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  stat- 
utory member  of  the  OotincU. 

OOltlflnTX    KXCOMSCXimATlONB 

The  oommlttee  favocahly  reported  the  bill 
wlt2l  no  amendmente  and  recocnxnende  Its 
enactment, 

Oder  asn  bubgxt  Daxa 

Tbece  U  no  cost  aseocuted  with  the  bill. 


VOLUNTARY  ADMISSION  OF  PA- 
TIENTS  TO  DISTRICT  INSTITU- 
TION—FOREST  HAVEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Mil  IBSL  41821  to  authorize  voluntary 
admission  of  patients  to  the  District  of 
Ccdumbia  institution  providing  care, 
education,  and  treatment  of  mentally 
retarded  persons,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  tine  3, 
strike  out  "mentally"  and  insert  "sub- 


stantially"; in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"term",  strike  out  "mentally"  and  in- 
sert "substantially  ' :  on  page  3,  at  the 
begmning  of  line  6,  strike  out  "mentally" 
and  insert  "substsjuUaJly ":  in  Une  16, 
after  the  word  "sections',  strike  out 
mentally"  and  insert  "substantially"; 
on  page  4,  line  1,  after  the  word  "admit", 
insert  "a  person";  in  line  2,  after  the 
word  "Haven",  strike  out  "as  a  patient 
any  adult  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  one  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  appUcauon  or 
any  child  under  the  a«e  of  twenty -one 
whose  parents  or  legal  guardian  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  ot 
appllcatioa.  A  person  may  be  admitted 
to  Forest  Haven";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "be",  strike  out  "mentally  '  and 
insert  "substantially";  on  page  5,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  flrst  time,  strike  out  "mentally  re- 
tarded':  at  the  top  of  page  6,  strike  out: 

"(e)  The  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulauons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

And.  m  heu  thereof,  insert : 

"lei  The  District  ol  Columbia  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  Co  issue  legulalions  to 
cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 

"(f)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  shall  extend  to  January  1,  1975, 
unless  repealed  prior  to  that  date." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  strike  out 
mentally"  and  insert  "substantially"; 
on  page  7,  line  24,  after  the  word  "insert- 
ing", strike  out  "mental"  and  insert 
"substantial";  on  page  8,  line  7.  after  the 
word  "inserting",  strike  out  "mentally" 
and  insert  "substantially";  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "inserting",  strike  out 
"mentally"  and  insert  "substantially"; 
on  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2, 
strike  out  "Mentally"  and  insert  "Sub- 
stantially"; in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"title",  strike  out  "21e"  and  Insert  "31"; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  strike  out 
"Mentally"  and  iiuert  "Substantially". 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read ; 
"A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary  admission 
of  patients  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
institution  providing  care,  education, 
and  treatment  of  substantially  retarded 
persons." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoito  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No,  91-1163),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectloa,  the  exc«rpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows : 

ptraposa  or  thk  em. 

The  purpose  of  thla  blU  la  to  acoompUah 
the  following : 

1.  To  authorize  voluntary  admission  of 
substantially  retarded  persons  to  the  District 
Training  School,  whoee  name  la  changed  to 
Forest  Haven. 


a.  To  require  that  a  prerequisite  to  such 
voluntary  admlsslona  tie  a  financial  arrange- 
ment with  the  District  of  Columbia  on  be- 
half of  such  persons  when  they  or  their  reU- 
tives  are  nnandaUy  able  to  pay  for  all  or  a 
part  of  the  expenses  lnvolve(L 

3.  Delete  certain  archaic  terminology  In 
the  present  law  and  subetltute  modem  ter- 
minology in  its  place. 

BACStOaODND 

The  District  Training  School  (Forest 
Haven)  is  an  insututlon  at  Laurel,  Maryland. 
operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  certain  men- 
tally retarded  dtleena  of  the  District,  where 
such  persons  are  cared  for  and  given  suitable 
education  and  training. 

Under  present  law.  admission  to  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School  (Forest  Haven)  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  court  order,  the  Is- 
suance of  which  mtist  be  preceded  by  a  pe- 
tition to  the  court  and  a  tiearlng.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  tills  committee  that  fanuUies 
should  be  spared  the  emotional  ordeal  In- 
volved in  bringing  their  mentally  retarded 
relatives  before  the  court,  and  that  the 
time  of  the  court  could  more  profitably  be 
\ised  for  other  purposes.  In  thla  connection, 
we  are  informed  that  these  petlttona  are 
nearly  always  uncontested. 

HJl.  41S3  would  provide.  In  addition  to 
this  present  system  of  admission  to  the  Dts- 
trict  Training  School  (Forest  Baveh)  by 
court  order,  for  voluntary  admission  in  cases 
where  the  District  of  Columbia  Director  of 
Public  Health  determines  that  the  appU- 
cant  is  eligible  for  admission,  and  where  the 
patient  expreaaea  no  objection  to  being  ad- 
mitted. 

A  patient  voluntarUy  admitted  would  have 
the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  his  own  re- 
lease, and  would  be  discharged  6  days  after 
filing  his  peutlon  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Training  School,  unless  during  this 
period  the  Director  of  Public  WeUare  peU- 
tlons  the  court  Co  detain  the  patient  for 
court  hearing.  In  this  event,  the  patient 
would  be  retained  until  the  court  has  dis- 
posed of  the  case. 

The  biU  provides  further  ttiat  where  the 
term  "Dlstnot  Training  School"  oocurs  in 
the  present  law,  the  more  commonly  used 
title  "Porest  Haven"  shall  be  substituted. 
Similarly,  the  more  humane  term,  "substjm- 
tlally  retarded."  would  replace  "feeble- 
minded," and  the  word  '^tient"  would  be 
Inserted  in  lieu  of  "iiunatc."  This  committee 
feels  that  these  changes  in  terminology 
would  serve  to  a  degree  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  the  famlUes  of  these  retarded  persons  and 
thus  lighten  the  burden  upon  them. 

The  various  amendments  to  H.B.  4163 
change  the  word  "mentally"  to  "stlhetan- 
tlaUy"  and  reflect  the  similar  change  made 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  (?ourt  Beform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1070,  Public 
tAw  91-356  (Sec.  160).  The  use  of  the  term 
"aubstanUally  retarded"  instead  of  simply 
-'mentally  retarded"  was  chosen  In  order  not 
to  reflect  harshly  upon  the  many  Independ- 
ent and  productive  citizens  In  society  who 
are  to  a  lesser  degree  or  at  leest  educably 
mentally  retarded. 

Following  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
ua  April  34.  ISW,  this  committee  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  July  31,  1988  The  District  of 
Columbia  Oovemment  reported  at  that  time 
that  it  no  longer  favored  passage  of  HJt.  41B2 
but  planned  to  submit  more  comprehensive 
legislation  which  was  drafted  by  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Laws  pertaining  to  Mental  Disor- 
ders of  the  Judicial  (^inference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  District  Gov- 
ernment has  advised  the  Committee  that  ad- 
ditional study  will  be  needed  before  new 
legislation  can  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  that  development.  It  has 
recommended  enactment  of  H.&.  4183  as  sn 


interim  measure  to  meet  the  need  for  Im- 
proved admission  procedures  at  Forest 
Haven. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  concludes  the  call  of  the  un- 
objected-to  Items  on  the  legislaUve  cal- 
endar at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Yotrao)  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


IS  IT  FOR  THIS  THAT  AMERICANS 
ARE  DYINQ? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  In  a  Saigon  cabaret  three  South 
Vietnamese  officers,  Lt.  Col.  Nbuyen  Viet 
Can,  Capl.  Do  Ngoc  Nuoi,  and  Capt. 
Pham  Van  Bach  assaulted  Sgt.  Calvin  T. 
Yotes  of  Palntsvllle,  Ky.  Sergeant  Yates 
defended  himself  vigorously,  but  the  odds 
were  too  great.  He  called  lor  help.  Two 
US.  military  policemen  responde<L  Im- 
mediately the  three  South  Vietnamese 
army  officers  shot  them  down.  Our  MP's 
were  killed  before  they  had  time  to  draw 
their  revolvers.  Sergeant  Yates  was  badly 
bruised,  but  fortunately,  though  the  Viet- 
namese otBcers  fired  at  close  range  or 
point  blank,  he  was  not  wounded. 

Later  he  and  others  testified  against 
the  three  defendants  before  a  Saigon 
military  tribunal.  The  tribunal  composed 
of  South  Vietnamese  army  olOcers  found 
the  two  captains  guilty  of  murder  and 
their  lieutenant  colonel  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. The  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary Judges  then  gave  all  three  suspended 
sentences.  Their  fellow  officers  and  rela- 
tives jamming  the  courtroom  applauded 
Wildly  when  the  suspended  sentences 
were  announ(^ed. 

Is  It  for  this  that  Americans  are  fight- 
ing and  dying? 


MXmDER  ON  KENT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
make  an  appropriation  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  to  compensate 
those  students — boys  and  girls — who  on 
the  campus  of  their  university  were  vic- 
tims of  rifle  fire  shortly  after  high  noon 
on  Monday,  May  4.  and  also  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  two  boys  and  two  girls  who 
were  shot  and  killed  by  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  on  that  day.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  soliciting  contributions  and 
then  giving  that  money  to  some  of  the 
ticUms  and  to  the  families  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  were  killed  to  compensate 
them  to  some  extent  for  the  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred. 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  we  in 
the  Congress  appropriate  tS  million  and 
that  a  board  of  five  members  including 
not  less  than  two  physicians  and  sur- 
geons be  authorized  to  determine  the 
compensation  that  should  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  those  boys 
and  girls  who  were  shot  by  National 
Guardsmen  and  Injured,  many  of  them 


permanently  injured,  and  to  determine 
adequate  compensation  for  the  families 
of  the  two  girls  and  two  boys  who  were 
killed  by  guardsmen's  bullets.  Then  I 
will  make  the  game  proposal  next  Janu- 
ary that  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio 
consider  the  facts  and  determine  what 
compensation  the  State  ol  Ohio  should 
pay. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  no  public 
official  in  Ohio  nor  any  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest has  spoken  out  that  the  Congress  of 
the  umted  States  has  a  moral  and,  no 
doubt,  a  legal  obligation  to  compensate 
these  young  men  and  young  women, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  minors,  for  the 
injuries  they  received  and  the  pain  they 
suffered  due  to  being  shot  by  National 
Guardsmen's  rifle  fire.  Many  of  them 
suflcred  a  disability  that  will  continue  as 
long  as  they  live.  Their  fathers  have  been 
compelled  to  incur  (^""""'ai  obllgaUcms 
for  medical  and  hospital  attention  and 
treatment  As  (or  the  two  boys  and  two 
girls  who  were  killed  by  the  National 
Guard,  their  fathers  and  mothers  who 
.sustained  sui^i  great  loss  and  sorrow  and, 
in  addiuon,  paid  out  financially  for  fu- 
neral expenses,  must  be  compensated  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this. 
In  Ohio  we  lawyers  have  been  taught 
that  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy. 
Very  definitely,  due  to  the  relationship 
of  the  National  Guard  In  ever;  State  of 
the  Union  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  fact  thai  article  I.  section  8  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides: 

The  (Congress  shall  have  the  poirer  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  Ullltla  to  execute 
the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrec- 
tions and  repel  Invasions. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  ...  to 
provide  for  the  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining, the  Militia,  ana  for  governing  such 
Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the 
Service  of  the  tJnited  States,  reeervlng  to 
the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of 
the  Officers,  the  Authority  of  training  the 
MUltia  acoordlng  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
byOoogiea. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  and 
I  am  suggesting  an  appropriation  of  $5 
million  to  provide  compensation  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Also,  I  assert  that 
the  General  Assembly  ol  Ohio,  which  will 
convene  next  January,  has  an  obligation 
to  appropriate  an  additional  and  a  very 
substantial  sum  of  money  for  this  same 
purpose. 

It  is  crystal  clear  now  that  there  was 
no  riot  whatever  on  the  campus  ot  Kent 
State  University  at  any  time  on  the 
morning  of  May  4  or  around  the  noon 
hour  up  to  the  time  of  the  shooting.  Some 
100  FBI  agents  following  a  most  inten- 
sive tavestlgation  over  a  period  of  2  weeks 
have  reported  their  conclusions.  In  addi- 
tion, seven  Investigative  reporters  of  the 
Knight  newspaper  chain.  Including  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  and  the  Miami  Herald,  com- 
pleted  an  intensive  3-week  Investigation 
at  Kent  State.  Their  report  also  proves 
that  the  students  who  were  killed  or 
wounded  were  Innocent  of  any  attacks 
or  assaults  <m  any  National  Ouanlsmen 
or  of  any  rioting  on  the  campus  of  their 
own  university  on  this  day  when  the  uni- 


versity was  functioning.  Classes  were  be- 
ing held  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Presi- 
dent Robert  I.  White  of  the  university 
had  not  asked  for  National  Guardsmen 
and  did  not  want  them  on  the  campus. 

Not  one  National  Guardsman  required 
first-aid  treatment  at  any  time  on  May 
4  due  to  any  act  of  any  student.  One 
fainted.  One  had  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack and  fell  down,  and  a  third  In  a  fran- 
tic frenzj  shouted : 
I  shot  two  teenagersi  I  shot  two  teenagexel 
Of  the  four  students  who  were  killed, 
JeS  Miller's  bcMly  lay  a  distance  of  be- 
tween 85  to  90  yards  from  the  flrst  Une 
of  guardsmen.  Allison  Krause  fell  some 
110  yartls  distant.  Sandy  Scbeuer,  who 
was  shot  and  killed,  was  130  yards  away 
from  the  frontline  of  guardsmen.  She 
was  on  the  university  commons  walking 
to  her  speech  therapy  class.  Her  school- 
books  lay  on  the  ground  beside  her. 

Joseph  Liewls  who  was  wounded  made 
an  obscene  gesture  toward  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  He  was  the  closest  of 
all  the  students  to  the  frontline  ot  the 
guartlsmen.  He  had  thrown  no  rocks. 
He  had  resorted  to  no  violence  whatever. 
He  made  an  obscene  gesture  and  a 
guardsman  named  Shaffer  shot  him, 

John  R.  Clears  was  more  than  100  feet 
away  standing  by  a  metal  sculpture  near 
Taylor  HalL  Be  was  not  facing  the 
guardsmen.  Be  was  apparently  standing 
laterally  to  the  Guard  as  a  guardsman's 
bullet  entered  his  left  upper  cheat  and 
the  main  fragments  exited  from  the  right 
upper  chest.  The  bullet  that  struck  him 
was  apparently  a  dumdum  bullet  or  one 
cut  by  the  guardsman  to  be  more  lethal. 
Donald  Ma<-ir>nvi>  was  seriously 
wounded  at  a  distance  of  approximately 
2S0  yards  away  from  the  Guard.  He  was 
running  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  Guard.  The  projectile  entered  the 
left  rear  of  his  neck. 

James  Dennis  Russell  was  woimded 
while  standing  in  an  area  90  degrees  re- 
moved from  the  lo(»tions  of  the  other 
students  who  were  shot  He  was  at  a 
distance  ol  125  yards  from  the  Guard. 

Alan  Canfora,  according  to  the  FBI. 
was  In  the  parking  lot  when  he  was  shot, 
a  distance  ot  100  yanis  or  more  from 
the  Guard. 

Thomas  Grace  was  shot  in  the  back 
of  bis  left  ankle  and  the  bullet  pene- 
trated downward  and  fragments  from 
the  projectile  exited  from  the  top  of  his 
foot.  According  to  investigative  reports 
and  the  FBI.  Grace  was  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  20  yards  from  the  National 
Guardsmen,  perhaps  as  far  as  100  yarda. 
That  is  immaterial  as  it  Is  evident  he  was 
not  facing  the  Guard.  In  fact  of  all  those 
killed  and  woimded  only  Joseph  Lewis 
and  Jeff  Miller  were  shot  from  the  front. 
Regarding  seven  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
the  shots  entered  from  the  side  and  four 
had  their  backs  turned  to  the  guards- 
men. The  bullets  entered  their  bodies 
from  the  rear. 

William  Schroeder,  who  waa  killed, 
was  shot  while  apparently  In  a  prone 
position  facing  away  from  the  Guard. 

Douglas  Wrentmore  was  at  least  110 
yards  from  the  Guard  when  he  was  shot. 
The  bullet  entered  the  left  side  of  his 
right  knee,  caused  a  compound  fracture 
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Q{  the  right  Ubla  and  exited  on  the  light 
side  ot  the  knee. 

Of  all  the  Kent  Slate  University  stu- 
dents Ulled  and  wounded  not  one  was 
Involved  or  even  associated  remotely 
with  any  disorder  at  any  time  in  Kent 
oa  the  preceding  Friday  night  ot  with 
the  burning  ot  the  ROTC  building  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  night. 

The  couciuslon  of  FBI  and  other  In- 
vestigators was  that  they  were  merely 
spectators  on  the  campus  of  their  own 
university  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Monday,  May  4.  at  the  time  the  uni- 
versity was  functioning  even  though 
rough  National  Guardsmen  had  arro- 
gsntty  taken  over. 

Robert  Stamps  was  very  seriously 
wounded  and  is  no  doubt  permanently 
injured.  He  was  tilt  by  a  National 
Ouardsman's  rllle  bullet  at  a  distance  of 
809  feet  from  the  frontline  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  Furthermore,  the  bul- 
let struck  him  in  the  buttock  about  3 
iiKhes  below  his  belt,  penetrated  his 
body,  mlsstaig  his  spinal  colunm  by  about 
an  Inch  and  exited  from  the  front  part 
of  tbebody. 

Dean  Kahler  was  shot  down  at  a  oon- 
sldenble  distance  from  the  National 
Guardsmen.  Be  Is  hospitalized  and  la 
paralyzed  from  his  waist  down. 

Mr.  Preaident,  National  Guard  officers 
and  men  responsible  for  the  Idlling  and 
wounding  of  these  students  violated  the 
law  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio.  They  should  be 
charged  with  second  degree  murder  and 
also  with  a  second  count  of  shooting 
with  Intent  to  kill.  This,  in  violation  ot 
the  law  of  our  State.  I  have  no  confidence 
whatever  that  the  State  authorities  will 
proeecute  such  charges,  this  due  to  the 
political  influence  of  Ooremor  Rhodea 
and  Ills  attorney  general.  Next  January 
there  will  be  another  Governor  and  attor- 
ney general  of  my  State.  I  am  glad  to 
report. 

Very  definitely,  later  this  year  a  Ped- 
eral  grand  jury  of  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio — and  the  shootings  and  klUlngs 
occurred  within  this  district — should  be 
convened  to  Investigate  these  kllUngs 
and  shootings.  It  is  evident  Uiere  is 
probable  cause  that  ttie  constitutional 
rights  of  Sandra  Scbeuer  and  others 
who  were  shot  were  violated.  This  In 
accord  with  U.S.  Criminal  Code  18.  sec- 
tion 342.  and  is  a  Tlolati(»i  of  that  code. 
MaJ.  Qen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  sta- 
tioned tn  the  Pentagon  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  proven  guilty 
of  making  utterly  false  allegations.  This 
fellow  seeks  to  be  beneficiary  of  a  bill 
passed  In  the  House  of  Representattve* 
sponsored  by  the  idialnnan  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  other  body. 
This  bill,  which  I  am  glad  to  report  la 
being  held  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Oommlttee.  proposes  to  make  the  Na- 
tiOBSl  Guard  general,  who  Is  the  com- 
mADdlng  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
lieutenant  general.  General  Wilson  baa 
been  buclting  to  be  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant general.  I  report  to  him  that  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  expressed  oppoeltloo  to  ttae  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 
In  fact.  It  la  stated  oo  page*  4  and  6 


of  the  committee  report  of  the  other 
body  that  "the  Oepartmant  of  Defenie 
recommends  agaiiist  enactment  of  HJl. 
15143."  In  other  words,  top  nttlclalB 
at  the  Pentagon  have  expressed  their 
opposition  to  Uiis  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned that  Qeneial  Wilson  be  granted 
an  additional  star.  What  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  is  that  be  Is  permitted 
to  continue  in  his  present  position  at 
the  Pentagon. 

On  May  7,  3  days  after  the  tragedy  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  Stute  Uulveraltar, 
General  Wilson  had  the  unmitigated  gall 
and  astonishing  effrontery  to  make  out- 
lanriiahiy  false  allegations  on  this  iul>- 
Ject.  Ue  pontificated  that  the  students 
who  were  fired  upon.  It  of  whom  were 
killed  or  wounded,  were  lawbreakers  in 
violation  of  the  "Governor's  ban,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Riot  Act  and  the  lawful 
order  to  disperse."  He  made  the  lying 
statement  that  a  sniper  fired  at  the 
guardsmen.  He  falsely  asserted  the 
Guard  fired  in  self-defense. 

This  fellow  expressed  no  sympathy 
whatever  toward  the  families  of  two 
girl  and  two  Iwy  students  who  were  killed 
nor  for  the  10  who  were  wounded.  Then 
this  arrogant  general  told  the  Benaton 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
he  had  an  unconfirmed  report  that  a 
nonmllltary  spent  shell  casing  was 
picked  up  on  the  campus.  Then  he  made 
the  outstanding  lying  statement: 

1  have  aa  uoconflrmed  rvport  tbaS  four 
shota  wer«  Ored  by  a  per»on  In  tiM  dlMldant 
group. 

The  FBI  agents  who  Investigated  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Olilo  State 
Highway  Patrol  who  were  present  on 
the  campus  all  reported  that  no  such 
Incident  occurred.  Furthermore,  he  al- 
leged that  snipers  were  shooting  at  the 
guardsmen  from  the  roof  of  a  unlversl^ 
building.  He  suied  again  that  there  was 
an  unconfirmed  report  a  '"witness  had 
seen  a  girl  dashing  out  of  the  dormitory 
who  fired  a  weapon  at  the  guardsmen 
as  they  turned  away."  He  was  indulging 
in  the  big  lie  technique  of  Adolf  Hitler 
that  by  making  false  statements  repeat- 
edly. In  the  end  some  credence  Is  bound 
to  be  given  them. 

Following  the  time  General  Wilson 
made  these  outlandish  and  fantastic 
speculative,  unconfirmed,  and  false 
statements,  a  newspaper  In  a  small  city 
In  Ohio  quoted  the  general.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  radio  station  In  Toledo  that  what 
I  had  been  saying  In  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  Kent  State  tragedy  had  been 
altogether  different  than  the  facts  given 
out  by  General  Wilson  following  his  In- 
vestigation. 

This  general,  and  no  other  peraon.  told 
of  an  imconflnned  rumor  that  a  witness 
had  seen  a  girl  dashing  out  of  a  dormi- 
tory and  firing  a  weapon  at  the  guards- 
men as  they  turned  away  and  they 
turned  back  and  returned  the  fire.  State- 
ments (.'Iven  me  l>y  oollegc  students  and 
a  graduate  Kent  State  College  counselor 
and  others  are  positive  that  no  such  in- 
cident occurred.  One  hundred  FBI  agents 
following  their  intensive  Investigation  In 


their  report  refuted  every  allegation  Wil- 
son made.  Tltey  were  equally  positive 
that  the  guardsmen  were  the  oiily  ones 
who  fired  guns  early  that  fatal  Monday 
afternoon. 

I  have  said  enough  about  this  Oeneial 
Wilion  and  his  testlmoni'.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  say  now  that  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment should  dismiss  blm  from  the 
lilgb  posltlan  be  holds  In  the  Defense 
Department. 

He  has  my  contempt.  I  deem  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittoe.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  being 
lying  and  arrx>gant  testimony.  He  has 
t)een  proved  to  be  unfit  to  be  commander 
of  the  National  Otiard  ot  the  United 
SUtee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDEH  OF  BUHDnESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson)  is  to 
t>e  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  without  prejudice 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  under  the 
previous  order. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  (or  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  at  this 
time  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

WAYNE  STATE  DNIVER8ITY  8TU- 
DEirrS  BEAT  1980  FEDERAL 
STANDARDS  IN  1871  FORD  WITH 
POLLUTION     CONTROL     DEVICES 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  mighty  auto  Industry  has  been  loud- 
ly protesting  Its  Inability  to  meet  pro- 
posed engine  pollution  standards,  four 
Wayne  State  University  students 
equipped  a  1971  Ford  with  pollution  con- 
trol devices  and  beat  the  1980  Federal 
standards. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  hilarious  that 
the  largest  concentration  of  engineers 
and  experts  In  the  world  cannot  match 
the  wits  and  creativity  of  a  group  of 
college  students. 

For  20  years  the  auto  Industry  has 
been  running  a  gigantic  con  game 
telling  the  public  their  autos  were  safe 
and  the  engines  were  clean.  Finally  Con- 
gress passed  auto  safety  legislation  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  the  Industry. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  set  engine  pollution 
.standard"!.  Obviously,  the  Industry  Is 
going  to  continue  to  filibuster,  dissemble 
and  delay  the  inslDllatJon  of  pollution 
control  devices.  Industry  engineers  and 
corporate  executives  are  swarming  all 
over  Washington  telling  the  Congress 
they   cannot   meet   Federal   standards. 
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The  fact  is  they  can  meet  these  standards 
and  Congress  should  not  let  them  get 
away  with  lurther  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  wUi  read  the  letter  I 
have  sent  this  morning  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
Washimoton,  D.O.. 
September  11.  1970. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator;  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Caj-  Race  from  Cam- 
bridge. MaBaachuaetU  to  Pasadena.  CalUomla 
during  the  last  days  of  August.  This  la  tiie 
t,econd  such  event  In  which  several  hundred 
.students  Irom  unlveraltlea  throughout  the 
VS.  and  Canada  have  made  a  great  oon- 
irlbuttou  of  time  and  money  to  assist  in  re- 
solving the  major  air  pollution  problem  of 
uxlay — contaminant  emissions  which  result 
from  the  large  population  of  autos  powered 
by  Internal  combustion  engines  and  fueled 
by  gaaolloe. 

The  1&70  Collegiate  Clean  Air  Car  Race  was 
Just  concluded.  The  dramatic  teat  reeulta  of 
that  race  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but 
the  auto  Industry  Itnows  the  resulu  and  are 
deeply  embarrassed  by  them. 

Based  upon  a  formula  which  took  Into  ac- 
count both  performance  cbaractertsUcs  as 
well  as  emlBSloiia  control,  the  overall  winner 
ot  the  1970  Clean  Air  Car  Race  was  the  entry 
from  Wayne  State  Umveralty  m  Detroit. 
Mlcblgan.  What  the  glanU  of  the  automobile 
industry  are  claiming  cannot  be  done,  was 
demonstrated  to  the  Americas  pubUc  by  a 
team  of  night  students  at  Wayne  State  who 
are  employed  as  lechnlclana  by  Ford  Motor 
Co.  during  the  day.  Without  the  Onanclal  or 
technical  resources  available  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry, thcae  studente  equipped  a  1971  Pord 
Capri  powered  by  a  303  cubic  Inch  V8  engine 
with  four  platinum  catalytic  mufflers,  an  ex- 
haust gas  recirculation  system,  elecuic  fuel 
pump.  Insulated  fuel  lines,  and  a  temperature 
sensing  carburetor  and  raced  across  the 
Onlted  States. 

When  the  Wayne  State  University  entry 
reached  CalUomla  It  was  tested  for  pollution 
control.  The  results  after  this  3,600  mUa  race 
showed  that  the  student -modified  internal 
combustion  engine  using  non-leaded  gaso- 
line surpassed  not  only  the  proposed  1975 
Federal  Standards,  but  were  far  below  the 
proposed  1980  Federal  Standards  which  your 
subcommittee  has  recommended  be  advanced 
for  1976. 

Emlsalon  from  the  student-modified  Ford 
Capri  at  the  end  of  the  race  were  .19  grams 
per  mile  of  hydrocarbons.  1.48  grams  per 
mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  .29  grams  pter 
mile  of  oiUde  of  nitrogen.  The  proposed 
19S0  Federal  Standards,  advance<l  to  1975  in 
the  legislation  before  the  committee,  would 
set  a  limit  of  .35  grams  per  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons,  4.7  grams  per  mile  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  .45  gnma  per  mile  of  ozldea  of 
nitrogen.  The  significance  of  ibeae  dramatic 
results  perhaps  can  best  be  underetood  when 
compared  with  the  emissions  of  the  uncon- 
trolled Internal  combustion  engine  of  a  few 
years  ago  which  spewed  73-0  grams  per  mile 
of  carbon  monoxide.  lU  grama  per  mile  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  4.0  grams  per  mile  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  into  the  air. 

The  results  of  thU  etudent-lnlttated  clean 
car  race  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly 
slgmficant  to  members  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  others  who  have  an 
inmiedlate  Interest  in  eliminating  automo- 
bile emissions  as  the  major  source  of  air  pol* 
lutlon  and  the  largest  slugle  oontributor  to 
damages  arising  from  contaminated  air.  This 
subject  Is  currently  the  subject  of  heated  de- 
bate and  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  statements  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try which  questions  the  poestblUty  of  con- 
trolling automobile  air  pollution  In  the  next 
five  years. 
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The  1970  Clean  Air  Cor  Race  was  a  stu- 
dent-organized 3,600-mile  transcontinental 
test  of  cars  developed  to  meet  both  safety 
and  performance  requirements  while  reduc- 
ing air  pollution  emissions  to  a  minimum. 
Vehicles  were  to  be  entered  and  driven  only 
by  students,  who  were  to  do  their  own  road- 
side repairs.  Vehicles  applying  for  entry  in- 
cluded those  powered  by  steam,  electric  bat- 
teries, liquefied  natural  gas,  oomprasaed  aat- 
urol  gas.  liquid  peuoleum  gas,  electrtc- 
hybrld  combinations,  dlesel,  propane,  alco- 
hol, liquid  hydrogen -oxygen  mixtures,  and 
special  gasolines. 

To  qualify  to  enter  the  race,  the  vehicles 
were  required  to  have  the  potential  for  me«t- 
mg  the  Federal  air  pollution  emission  stand- 
ards which  are  proposed  by  the  National  Air 
PolluUon  Control  AdmLlnlstratlon  for  1975 
cars.  In  actual  compeution,  the  cars  were 
to  be  Judged  on  such  points  as  student  par- 
ticipation m  developing  the  vehicle  with  lu 
control  equipment,  degree  of  innovation,  car 
performance,  thermal  efficiency,  maintenance 
of  speed,  practicality,  cost,  safety,  mass  pro- 
duction oapablllty,  aud  degree  of  contribu- 
tion to  resoU'lng  the  air  pollution  problem- 
Check  polnt«  were  established  from 
Boston  to  Jjoe  Angeles  which  repreeented 
the  mileage  to  be  covered  safely  and  reason- 
ably for  each  day  of  a  six-day  driving  period. 
Emissions  tests  were  performed  by  qualified 
government  or  contract  laboratones  at 
Cambridge.  MaasacbusetU.  Ypsllantl,  Mich- 
igan, and  Los  Angeles  so  that  ponible 
deterioration  In  performance  could  be 
evaluated. 

Thirty-five  cars  Qniahed  the  race.  Nine  of 
these  vehicles  did  In  fact  meet  the  proposed 
1975  U-S.  emission  standards.  What  Is  per- 
haps more  significant  la  that  two  of  ttieoe 
nine  cars  met  the  proposed  U.8.  emlasion 


standards  for  1980.  a  goal  which  the  auto 
manufacturers  have  contended  to  this  com- 
mittee that  they  cannot  meet  in  1975! 

Of  the  nine  which  met  or  l>etter©d  the 
proposed  197B  emlsElon  standards  six  were 
powered  by  standard  Internal  combustion 
engines  using  compressed  (CNO).  or  lique- 
fied natural  gas  (LNG),  or  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  (LFQ). 

The  remaining  three  also  utilized  the 
standard  internal  combustion  engine,  hut 
were  fueled  by  alcohol.  LNG  combined  with 
hydrogen,  and.  in  the  case  of  the  one  ad- 
judged the  overall  winner,  unleaded  gsM>- 
Une. 

The  latter  car,  the  winner  of  the  race,  met 
the  proposed  VS  1980  emission  standards 
for  all  contaminants  and  deserves  particular 
consideration  for  It  utlUaed  on  internal 
combustion  engine  and  unleaded   gasoline. 

It  Is  a  1971  Ford  Capri  powered  by  a  302 
cubic  Inch  V8  engine  supplied  by  Ford.  It 
was  entered  and  driven  by  fotir  night  stu- 
dents of  Wayne  State  University  at  Detroit — 
Alden  Raquepau,  John  8.  Karol.  Bryan 
Geraghty.  and  Mike  RUey.  The  last  two 
yoimg  men  are  employed  as  technicians  In 
branches  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  They 
equipped  the  cor  with  two  platinum  cata- 
lytic mufSers  for  control  of  hydrocart>ons 
and  carbon  monoxide  and  two  additional 
for  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  They  also 
equipped  the  vehicle  with  an  exhaust  gas 
recirculation  system,  electric  fuel  pump,  m- 
sulated  fuel  Unes.  and  a  temperature  sensing 
carburetor.  As  previously  noted,  the  vehicle 
was  operated  exclusively  on  non- leaded 
gasoline. 

The  test  resmts  obtained  at  Comtnldge 
and  Ixe  Angeles  on  the  declared  winner  as 
compared  to  the  proposed  Federal  emission 
Etandonls  for  1976  and  1980  ore  as  follows: 
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The  above  resulu  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  a  1971  Ford  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine can  meet  the  proposed  19B0  standards 
today.  They  also  show  that  deterioration  In 
vehicle  emiostons  performance  between 
Cambridge  and  Los  Angeles  was  negligible. 
This  evidence  supporta  thoee  provisions  of 
the  legislation  proposed  by  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  which  would 
require  compliance  with  the  proposed  1980 
Federal   emissions  standards   by    1975. 

One  can  also  conclude  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Wayne  St«.t«  University 
students  with  a  minimum  of  experience  with 
a  major  manufacturer  should  be  well  within 
the  expertise  of  all  segmenU  of  the  entire 
automobile  mdustry. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  arrive  »l  this 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  one  vehicle  with 
one  type  of  control  operated  by  one  team 
of  students. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  another  entrant 
met  the  proposed  1980  standards.  It  woe 
one  of  the  six  entrants  In  the  race  powered 
by  internal  combustion  engines  fueled  by 
compressed  or  liquefied  natural  gas  or  liq- 
uefied petroleum  gas. 

The  1970  American  Motors  Hornet  entered 
by  students  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  was  operated  entirely  on  com- 
pressed natural  gas  and  w«s  equipped  with 
one  catalytic  muffler  as  against  the  four 
Installed  on  the  Caprt  Ito  test  daU  U  as 
follows: 
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stmoiptiere. 

This  vehicle,  along  with  the  other  five  op- 
erating on  CNO,  LNG,  or  LPG  was  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  those  with  an  Internal 
combustion  engine  using  gaeoUne  because 
they  shored  the  same  basic  power  plant. 
Ttierefore.  these  vehicles  did  not  place  weU 
in  the  final  Judging  because  of  the  official 
ruling  on  the  accessibility  of  fuel.  While 
natural  gas  is  available  to  one  form  or  an- 
other to  the  majority  of  stationary  fuel  users 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
for  a  motorist  to  drive  into  service  stauons 
i^tii^  have  his  fueJ  cylinders  filled  with  this 
fixel  and  the  individual  vehicle  owner  dose 
not  have  low-oost  compreoslon  eqidpcnent  for 
home  use. 

However,  present  day  vehlclea  powered  by 
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muinil  combmUon  engmes  fueled  with  nat- 
ur»l  gaa  or  LPO  Have  a  great  potential  for 
neel  operations  In  mujor  urban  areaa.  Fleet 
oparators  capable  at  providing  tueli  own  goa 
refueling  tiCiUtles  can  talte  advantage  of  tbU 
iuw-ci»t  clean  fuel  and  Ita  attendant  low- 
coat  uperiiUon  and  miinlenanct  factors.  Botb 
tbe  General  Services  AdmlnUtraUon  and  tue 
Pott  omce  Department  are  presenUy  evaliut- 
Ing  the  daalrabllKj  of  utilizing  thla  fuel  In 
ibclr  large  Heeta. 

Before  concluding  my  dJCUMlon  of  Indi- 
vidual entrimts  In  the  race.  1  would  Ute  to 
inject  a  note  of  locul  pride.  Students  of  the 
Cmveraltj  of  Wlaconaln  qualified  to  enter 
two  of  the  43  vehicles  vihlch  started  the  race. 
They  were  both  powered  by  atandurd  mternal 
combuauon  englnea.  one  fueled  wltb  LNO 
and  the  other  with  unleaded  gasoline.  They 
bom  performed  very  well.  The  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  LNO  met  the  1980  standards  for  all 
contaminants  eicept  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

In  aummiiUon.  it  Is  apparent  that  Uie  fuels 
used  are  as  Important  to  air  poUuUon  con- 
trol as  the  power  plan-.s  used  In  motar  vehi- 
cles at  the  present  time.  The  Clean  Air  Car 
Race  demoniOrates  that  an  jitemal  combua- 
uon engine  can  meet  the  proposed  19B0  emis- 
sion suindards— with  unleaded  gascUne  and 
maximum  caMlyUc  control,  or  with  natural 

vifhlle  steam  pjwered  vehicles  did  not  fln- 
ish  the  race  and  electric  powered  vehicles  had 
dJBculty  meeting  the  speed  requlremenu 
between  chec»  points,  they  cannot  be  ignored 
as  having  real  poWntUu  over  the  long  ternv 
Both  electricity  and  steam  have  been  Ignored 
tor  loo  long  a  period  of  tune  as  a  method 
fur  motor  vehicle  propulsion  for  the  gap  to 
be  closed  In  a  few  short  years. 

The  Clean  Air  Car  Race  of  1970  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  contrlbuOon  to 
t'e  continuing  effort  to  provide  enilronmen- 
tjd  quaUty  tor  this  naUon.  The  imUaUve  and 
eaoria  of  several  hundred  students  from 
campuses  ihroiighout  the  country  have  made 
a  dramatic  demonitrauon  that  automobile 
ilr  poUuiion  can  be  contr^-Ued  and  Is  a 
pracucal  goal  for  1975.  This  U  certainly  a 
consCrucUve  and  responsible  contribution  of 
our  youth  that  has  been  made  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Sincerely  youis, 

OaTLOKO  NiLaoM. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Presidtnt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  FUcord  the 
announcement  of  the  Clean  Air  Car  Race 
winners,  a  comparison  of  emission  stand- 
ards, and  a  descripUon  of  the  entrant 
vehicles  lor  the  Clean  Air  Car  Race. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ono.  as  follows: 

Ci.rAM  Am  Caa  RacE  WiNNEas 

SCLSCTZON    Br    SACE  COMMlTTSa 

CUM  and  entry  wimbert 
1:    I*-^   Oaseous;    Worcester    Polytechnic 
Institute.  18    ICE.  Liquid;  Slandford.  41. 
n    Brayton  (Turbme)  MJ.T.,  90. 

ni:  Elecu-lcs.  Cornell.  65. 

IV:  Hybrids.  Worcester  Polytechnic  1B«U- 
tute.  71  and  nniveralty  of  Toronto.  T»  (Tl») . 

Overall  icinner  selected  by  the  Judge: 
Fn'.ry  No.  3fl.  Wayne  Staie  University.  Ford 
Opil.  loa  cubic  Inches.  VS  with  4  platinum 
catalyst  mufflers,  fuel  Injection,  exhaust 
rccirculAtor  and  unleaded  gaaoUne. 
jooasa  roa  ci.xajf  sia  caa  aacs 

J^hu  broffan.  Director.  Motor  Vehicle  RAD 
NaUuoal  Air  Pollution  Control  Admlnistra- 
Uoo. 

Harry  Ban.  pr«sM*Bt.  •oewty  at  Autonw- 
'!>•  rnKlneers  and  Vloe  Pnal«»nt.  bclBeet- 
in^.  Oeoeral  liotoc*. 

D»«  Bacune.  Oaui.  acAaol  U  tinlimr- 
U^.  DwlsoutA 


William  Oouse.  OlBce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

John  Uaga.  EzecuUve  Officer.  Bute  of  Cali- 
fornia Air  Beaourcea  Board. 

COMPSmSOS  OF  EMISSION  STAKOAROS 
(Iniriiiu  petnlltl 


EntranI   ho.  U 


Hydro-       Csibon     Oildts  ol 
csibOM  oionoxlM       nitrocsn 


UiicsnIrolisJ  inttrnal  csnt- 

bintion  engine.. 11.2  '3-0  '■0 

lii'DFeHrilSunilatils. 2.2  210  0) 

AcmalscWavediMlnl..  .  («.»  (47.0)  (') 
ProjecUd  Ndefsl  Stoidanls 

lor  \m  mm  SenMt 

Clean  Aif  Act  (proposed 

lorlStO »» NAPCAl -25  «.7  .4 

Alttrnsts  pe^wtftiUnb  snd 

Stsiimcsi" .2  1-5  ■« 

GMUirtHne'. -..  .32  3.S  1.9 
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■  Tlw  control  ot  brdrocatbons  ind  csrbon  nionoxidt  lor  I9n} 
Ffldsral  ttsndsnls  hss  jncroued  Um  smisuens  at  oildes  ol 
niUoetn  ovai  the  lovol  ol  tlie  unconlfolled  tottmsi  coniSuslon 
Bngi.-i«  (I  gfjmi  po(  .Tiik).  .   .  .^    „  .  , 

1  B«»d  upon  IM  Williams  Bros.  stHnKSt  tetlsd  by  Mootl 
Oil  Cotp.  m  OtofnMI  1966. 

•  Based  upon  Cfiryilot  Cerp-  •iptrimantst  gas  tutbina  ear 

•  Bssed  upon  Cal  lacti  cseipttssad  asbjrsi  gas  ICi  in  19/0 
Clean  Aa  Rscol  ,    ^  ,    ,     , 

•  Based  upon  proiOcUons  Iron)  smallai  saw  burner  Itsu  »l 
Trmmo  EloelronCory.  ongino. 

'  Basod  uuon  1911  modibed  Ford  Capri  overall  winner  m  1970 
Ciaan  Air  Car  Sacs  amend  by  *aynaSUtt  Uniiratsili. 

XrnaAMT   Vxhsclx  DsscarrrmNs 
The  fallowing  descrlpuve  data  were  taken 
from  the  preliminary  technical  descriptions 
of  CACR  entranu.  In  some  cases.  Items  such 
as    -Transmission'    are    omitted,    Indicating 
that  they  were  not  mentioned  In  the  report, 
in  general,  this  means  that  the  stock  item 
was  retained  in  the  modified  vehicle.  Some 
vehicles  are  nut  list  debecause  technical  data 
waa  not  flnaiised  by  praaa  time. 
Intrant   No.   i 
Prom:  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Veiiicle:   1970  American  Uotors  Hornet. 
Fuel:  CNO. 

Fuel  system:  dual  fuel  capability, 
■mission  controls:  catalytic  muffler. 

fnfranC   Ko.   2 
Prom:  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Vehicle:  1970  Ford  Banc  hero. 
Engine:  351  cu.  In. 
Transmission:  4-speed  manual. 
Fuel;  CNO. 

Fuel  system:   dual  fuel  capability. 
Emission  controls:  catalytic  reactor. 

Entrant  No.  * 
From:  Worcester  Polytechnie  Institute. 
Vehicle:     1B70    Cbeveile    4-door    iiardtoj) 
sedan. 

Engine:   SSO  cu.   In.  VS,  300  bp..   10J5:1 
compression  ratio. 

Transmission:     3-sp«ed     automatic.    3.58 
rear  end  rmtJo. 
Fuel:  LNO. 

Fuel  system:  Impco  model  435  carburetor. 
EmlMiou  controls:  (1)  Englehard  model 
Prx-4IX135  exliaust  purlflore;  (3|  reduced 
spark  plug  gap,  (3)  liming  0-  8TDC  with  no 
vacuum  advance;  (4;  capadtive  discharge 
ignltloii  system. 

Intrant  No.  « 
From    Northeastern  Dnivenlty 
Vehicle:   1B70  Ford  Falrlane  4-door  sedan. 
Engine:  350  cu    In    <  cylinder,  9.1:1  com- 
pteaalun,   151  hp    at  4400  rpn.:   Impco  CA 
13A  air  valve  type  oarburetor. 
Transmissiou .  S-speed  ftutdmatic. 
FttM   uao. 
H  .-.!«> u..^  cuouola:  lauioslc. 


From:  San  Jose  State  OoUege. 
Vehicle:  1970  Toyoto  Corona. 
Engine:  1300  oc 
Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  stanrlard  conversion  and  heat 
exchanger  on  Input  air. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  thermal  reactor 
with  air  injection;  (3)  catalyUc  reactor;  (3) 
cooling  of  Input  air. 

Eiilrant  No.   If 
From:  Stanford  Dnlver>lty. 
Vehicle:  1971  Capri. 
Fuel:  LPO 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 
Emission  controls:  (Ij  water  Injection;  (3i 
exh«U!>t  gus  recirculation;  (3)  thermal  reac- 
tor; i4)  catalytic  reactor. 

Entrant  No.  U 
From:  University  ot  California  at  Berkeley. 
Vehicle:  1970  Plymouth  Belvedere.  4-door 
sedan. 

Engine:  316 cu.  in. 
Transmission:  standard. 
Fuel:  LFO. 

Fuel  system:  Impco  propane  carburetor 
model  336. 

Emission  control:  (1)  exhaust  recircula- 
tion; (3>  catalytic  exhaust  reactors  for  un- 
burned  HC  and  CO  control:  (3|  heat  risers 
to  Intake  manifold  have  been  blocked;  <4) 
heat  control  valve  in  paasenger-slde  exhaust 
has  been  removed:  (5)  capadUve  dUchaige 
Ignition  system;  (8)  rsgiound  ralna  lapped 
into  place  In  the  cylinder  head;  (7|  air  for 
carburetlon  is  collected  by  a  scoop  below  the 
front  bumper. 

Sntrant   No.  IS 
From:  tlniversity  of  South  Florida. 
Vehicle:  1970  Chevrolet  £1  Ctunlno. 
Engine:  454  cu.  in. 
Transmission:  4-speed  manual. 
Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 
Emission  controls:  intrinsic. 
Entrant   No.   IS 
Prom:  University  of  Evansvllle. 
Vehicle:  1909  OldsmobUe  Cutlass  4-door. 
Engine;  350  cu.  in. 
Fuel:  UO. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 
Emission  controls:  intrinsic. 

entrant  Ho.  11 
From:  Tufts  University. 
Veiiicle :  4-door  Chevelie  Maiibu. 
Eugme:  350  cu.  in.  6  cylinder. 
Transtnission :  standard. 
Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion  and 
static  miking  tube  between  carburetor  and 
Intake  manifold. 

Emission  controls:    (1)    air  injection  and 
catalytic   reactor;    l3)    CuO   plated  exhaust 
static;  (3)  exhaust  recirculation. 
Intrant  No.  it 
From:    Worcester  Polytechxilc  Institute — 
"Propane  Gasser"  team. 
Veiiicle:  1970  Chevy  K  Nora  4-doar  sedan. 
Engine:  350  cu.  in. 
Trauamlsaion :  automatic  3-spe«d. 
Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 
Emission  control:  (I)    3  catalyUc  reactors: 
(3)  lowered  compression  ratio. 
Intrant  No.  19 
From :  Buffalo  State  CoUege. 
Veiiicle:  1981  Austin  Healy  Sprite. 
Engine:  rebuilt  standard  948  ec.  4  cylinder 
engine;  8^:1  oompreesion;  mailmtim  output 
50  hp. 

TransmLialoii :    4  speed   manual;    modified 
3  70  1  gear  train  ratio. 
Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  syatam:  Beam  prcvan*  cootenMB 
unit  with  dual  earburator. 
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Emission  control:    (1)    i^^*'  cylinder  with 
longer  sUUlte  vAlvee;  (3)  lengthened  pistons. 
Entrant  No.  21 

From:  South  Methodist  UnlverBlty. 

Vetilole:  1970  Ford  Mustang. 

Engine:  303  cu.  In.  V8. 

Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  siuidard  conversion. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  3  catalytic  reactors 
air  injection:   (3)  exhaust  recirculation. 
Entrant  No.  22 

From :  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vehicle:  1970  Opel  OT. 

Engine:  IMO  cc. 

Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  Standard  oonTerslon. 

Emission  oontnris:  (1)  exhaust  gss  recir- 
culation; (3)  catalyUc  reactor  and  air  injec- 
tion. 

Entrant  No.  23 

From:  St.  Clair  College. 

Vehicle:  1970  Dodge  Coronet. 

Engine:  315 cu.  in. 

Tranismlssion :  3-8peed  automatic. 

Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  sjrstem :  standard  conversion. 

Emission  controls:  2  catalytic  mufflers. 

Entrant  No.  30 

From:  UnlTerslty  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Vehicle:  1970  Plymouth  Belvedere  4-door 
sedan. 

Engine:  3l8cu.ln.  V8 

Transmission:  3-6peed automatic. 

Fuel:  unleaded  gasoline. 

Fuel  system:  standard. 

EmlsslOD  controls:  (1)  3  thermal  reactors 
with  synchronous  air  Injection;  (2)  1 
catalyUc  reactor:  (3)  exhaust  recirculation. 

entrant  No.  3i 
From:  Louisiana  State  University. 
Vehicle:  1970  Pontlac  LeMans. 
Fuel:  leaded  gas. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  lean  fuel  mixture; 
i3)  retarded  spark:  (3)  exhaust  reelrcuIaUon: 
(4)  thermal  reactor. 

Entrant  No.  32 
Prom:     Worcester    Polytechnic    Institute 
(Saab) . 
Vehicle:  Saab  99E  2-door  sedan. 
Engine:  1.7  llUr  (modified  to  1.851). 
Tranfimlaslon :  mannual  4  speed. 
Fuel :  unleaded  gasoline. 
Fuel  system:  Bosch  fuel  injecUun. 
Emission  ccutrols:    (1)    lowered  compres- 
sion ratio;   (2)   Increased  valve  overlap:    (3) 
spark  retardation;    (4)    richer  mixture;    (5) 
thermal  reactor  with  air  injection. 
Entrant  No.  33 
From:    Worcester   Polytechnic  Institute — 
Dark  H-jrse*  team. 
Vehicle:  1970  Ford  Mustang. 
Engine:  303  cu.  in.  V8. 
Transmission:  3-speed automalic. 
Fuel :  leaded  gasoline. 
Fuel  system:  fuel  injection. 
Emission  controls:  (I)  decreased  compres- 
sion ratio;   (2)  retarded  spark;   (3)  catalytic 
reactor:    (4)    particulate  trap:    (5)    evapora- 
tive emission  control. 

fntrant  No.  34 
From:  University  of  Michigan. 
Engine:  standard. 
Transmission:  standard. 
Fuel :  unleaded  gasoline. 
Fuel  system:  fuel  Injection. 
Emission  controls:  <l)  water  Injection;  (3> 
2  catalytic  reactors  and  air  injection. 


gntront  No.  3S 
Prom :  Unlversl  ty  of  Michigan . 
Engine:  IM  ou.  in.  VS. 
lYmnsmuialou    AutMHatlc 
Fuel    unleaded  gaaoUue. 
Fuel  systaui    standard. 
tml-Tt-r  aontrolsr  Oil  Qatalytte  reactore 
foe  MOa;  <St  %  jatalytl«  reactors  for  OO  and 


HC  downstream  of  NO>:  (3)  air  InjecUon  in 
exhaust  sueam  between  NOi  reactors  and 
HC  CO  reactors. 

Entrant  No.  36 
Prom:  Wayne  State  University. 
Vehicle:  1971  Ford  Capri. 
Engine:  303  cu.  In.  V8. 
Transmission:  automatic. 
Fuel :  unleaded  gas. 

Fuel  system :  electric  fuel  pimip;  insulated 
lines;    temperature-sensing  carburetor. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  exhaust  gas  re- 
circulation: (2)  catalytic  reactors  for  NO<; 
(3)  air  Injection  and  3  catal>tic  reactors  for 
HC  and  CO. 

Entrant  No.  37 
From:  University  of  WlaooDSin. 
Vehicle:  1970  Lotus  Europa. 
Engine:  Renault  R^16. 
Transmission: 
Fuel :  imleaded  gas. 
Fuel  system :  standard. 
Emission  controls:    (1)   spark  retard:    (2) 
exhaust  gas  recirculation:    (3>   catalytic  re* 
actor  and  air  injection;    (4)    W.U.  thermal 
reactor;  (5)  evaporative  loss  control. 
Entrant  No.  41 
From:  Stanford  University. 
Vehicle:  American  Motors  Gremlin. 
Fuel :  methyl  alcohol. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  exhaust  gas  re- 
circulation; (2)  water  injection;  (3)  catalyUc 
reactor. 

Entrant  No.  42 
From:    Unlrervlty    of    California    at    Los 
Angeles. 
Vehicle:   1965  Mustang. 
Engine:  4  cyllndv  188  cu.  In.  dlesel. 
Transmission:  4-speed  manual. 
Fuel   system:    standard  and   modti   TO-4 
.^Iresearch  turbocharger. 
Bmlaslon  controls:  intrlnalc. 
Entrant  No.  SI 
From:   University  of  Arlsona. 
Vehicle  description:  1970  Plymouth  Valiant 
Ouster,  3500  lbs. 

Engine:  318  cu.  In.  V8. 
Transmission:  3-^eed  manual. 
Fuel:    Uquld  methane    (00%)    anw  com- 
pressed H,  ( 10%  ) . 

Fuel  system:  fuels  mixed  before  being  In- 
troduced Into  carburetor. 

Emission  controls:  fuel  cutoff  on  decdera- 
tlon. 

Entrant  No.  52 
From:  Putnam  City  West  High  School. 
Vehicle:   1970  Opel. 
Engine:  1376  cc.  (115  cu.  In.) 
Transmission:  4-8peed  manual. 
Fuel:    LPO/CNO    (dual). 
Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 
Emission  contrcds:    (1)    catalytic   react<u' 
and  air  injecUon;  (2)  exhaust  reclroulaUon. 
Entrant  No.  61 
From:  Georgia  InsUtute  of  Technology. 
Vehicle:  1970  VW  fastback  sedan. 
Engine:    35   hp.   DC   aeries   field   electric 
motor. 

Transmission:  fixed  3:1  drive  raUo:  con- 
trol circuitry — variable  pulse  width  constant 
voltage  (144V)  output  from  dual  SCR  switch- 
ing network. 
Power  storage:  34  ev  Prestollte  batteries. 
Charging:  35  kW  230V  3-phase  60  Bs  input 
IB  rectified  to  80  amps  DO,  trimming  rbaiH 
stats  to  compensate  for  battery  Impadanoa 
changes  during  charging;  a  reverse  Tfdtag* 
pulse  of  300  V  for  35  m«.  is  applied  every  6 
sac.  to  repres.s  gas  accumulation  and  exeoss 
heating  during  reeharglng. 

Entrant  No.  45 
From:  Cornell  Uulvanlty. 
Vehicle:     flva-pasaeurer    four-door    sedan 
Hlth  metal  and  nberglaee  body. 

■nglne  M  kW-hr  battery  pMk  eonatstlng 
of  M  •▼  lead-ootelt  battartas  wllk  a  S40 
amp-hr.  lapaalii  ■!  4  hra. 


Transmission:  dual  chopper  SCB  drcnlt 
which  controls  the  across-motor  voltage  by 
pulae  width  and  repetition  rate  modulation 
of  the  battery  voltaige;  a  four  pole  DC  series 
motor,  rated  at  30  hp.  with  an  additional 
shunt  winding  for  r^eneratlve  braking. 
Entrant  No.  70 
From :  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Vehicle:  3-door  Corvalr. , 

Engine:  hybrid  electric — ?ual  piston  ICE. 
Transmission:  14  lead-acid  batteries  with 
.u*-al  rating  of  90  amp-hrs.  at  163  V;  power 
controller  between  batteries  and  motor, 
shunt  wound  DC  electric  tracUon  motor;  4- 
speed  manual  transmission  and  axle  assem- 
bly. 

Fuel:  gasoline. 
Fuel  system :  standard. 
Emission  control:    (1)    lean  fuel-air  mix- 
ture:  (3)   catalytic  reactor  for  HC  and  CO; 
(3)  reduced  compression  ratio;  (4)  water  In- 
jecUon. 

Entrant  No.  71 
Prom:  Worcester  Polytechnic  Instttute. 
Vehicle:  1970  Oremlln. 
Engine:  Jeep  Corp.  Dauntless  ve  ICE. 
Transmission:    20   Erlde   type   3EC-19   6V 
lead-acid  batteries  rated  at  200  amp-hours 
(20  hrs):  O-E.  type  BT40I  35  hp.,  5150  rpm 
series   wound  traction  motor,  controlled  by 
G.E.  model  300  modlfltd  SCR  controller:  Q£. 
irlclad  brushless  AC  generator  model  SJ-38e. 
which  provides  25  kVA  3-phase  power,  recu- 
sed by  3  a.E-  type  A-OODB  Schron  Rectlflen. 
Fuel :  unleaded  gas. 
Fuel  system :  standard. 
EEnis&lon  control  <1)  air  pimips  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  exhaust  manifold;  (2)  3  Ei^le- 
hart  exhaust  gas  punSers  lor  unbumed  HC 
and  CO  reducUon;  (3)  exhaust  gas  recircula- 
tion <5-10%);  (4)  constant  alr-fuel  ratio  by 
running  engine  at  constant  load. 
Entrant  No.  74 
From:  University  of  New  Hampshire. 
Engine:  Hybrid. 

Propane  ICE:  4  cylinder,  4  cycle  Bearcat-5S 
outboard  motor  engine,  equipped  with  cata- 
lytic reactor. 

Generator:  30  kW  130  VDC  G  E.  air  force 
generator. 
Battery  buffer:  10  12V  lead  add  tinlts. 
Control  circuitry:  switches  to  form  various 
series- paraUel     motor     combinations,     plus 
standard  SCR  chopper  circuitry. 

Motors:    2   30  kW   motors,   one  for   front 
wheels,  one  for  rear  wheels. 
Vehicle:  Saab  sedan. 

Entrant  No.  75 
From:   Umverslty  of  Toronto. 
Vehicle:  1970  Chevelie. 
Engine :  302  cu.  In.  converted  to  LPG  with 
catalytic  mufflers.  Engine  can  run  generator 
and/or  wheels.  Electric  motor  connected  to 
drive  shaft. 

Can  run  In  4  modes : 

(1)  pure  electric:  (3)  ICE;  (3)  hybrld- 
electrlc:  (4)  ICE  dlrecUy  linked  to  drive 
shaft  and  electric  motor  directly  Unked  to 
drive  shaft.  ICE  runs  at  constant  load;  motor 
and  generator  act  to  keep  that  load  con- 
btani. 

entrant  No.  80 
From:    Unlvaralty    (tf    California    at    San 
Diego. 

Vehicle:  1970  Javelin. 

Engine:,  watrr  siorage  tanks  iformwiy  gas 
tanks):  priming  pump  In  aenas  with  an 
•nglne-drlven  feed  waur  pump  (s  Vlckers 
tiydrauUc  oil  pump)  which  leads  to  the 
boiler  vU  3 '8  in.  copper  tubing:  recirculat- 
ing type  boiler;  Kteam  Kvuerator  oontrollcr  U 
a  prtMure-aiTtuated  iwttch  la  baadar  pip* 
fthlcb  tvi.-:>»  flame  oo  and  oJI,  vaiat  levai 
I-  introlter  has  *I*o  been  !nc^.rpur»t*d.  «i- 
paodar  ts  converted  ■arley-OavMaoii  T4  eu 
— ■—  orator-" — 
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of  the  right  tibia  and  exited  on  the  right' 
side  ol  the  Icnee. 

Of  all  the  Kent  State  University  stu- 
dents killed  and  wounded  not  one  was 
Involved  or  even  associated  remotely 
with  an;  disorder  at  any  time  in  Kent 
on  the  preceding  Friday  night  or  with 
the  burning  of  the  ROTC  building  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  night. 

The  conclusion  ol  TBI  and  other  in- 
vestigators was  that  they  were  merely 
spectators  on  the  campus  of  their  own 
university  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
Monday.  May  4.  at  the  time  the  uni- 
versity was  functioning  even  though 
rough  National  Guardsmen  had  arro- 
gantly taken  over. 

Robert  Stamps  was  very  seriously 
wounded  and  is  no  doubt  permanently 
inluied.  He  was  hit  by  a  National 
Guardsman's  rifle  bullet  at  a  distance  of 
609  feet  from  the  frontline  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouardsmen.  Furthermore,  the  bul- 
let struck  him  in  the  buttock  about  3 
inches  below  his  belt,  penetrated  his 
body,  missing  his  spinal  column  by  about 
an  inch  and  exited  from  the  front  part 
of  the  body. 

Dean  Kahler  was  shot  down  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  National 
Guardsmen.  He  Is  hospitalized  and  Is 
paralyzed  from  his  waist  down. 

Mr.  President,  National  Guard  officers 
and  men  responsible  for  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  these  students  violated  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Tliey  should  be 
charged  with  second  degree  murder  and 
also  with  a  second  coimt  of  shooting 
with  intent  to  kill.  This,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  our  State.  I  have  no  confidence 
whatever  that  the  State  authorities  will 
prosecute  such  charges,  this  due  to  the 
poUUcal  influence  of  Governor  Rhodes 
and  his  attorney  general.  Next  January 
there  will  be  another  Governor  and  attor- 
ney general  of  my  State.  I  am  glad  to 
report. 

Very  definitely,  later  this  year  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  of  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio — and  the  shootings  and  killings 
occurred  within  this  district — should  be 
convened  to  investigate  these  klUlngs 
and  shootings.  It  Is  evident  tliere  Is 
probable  cause  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Sandra  Scheuer  and  others 
who  were  shot  were  violated.  Thla  In 
accord  with  U.S.  Criminal  Code  18,  sec- 
tion 242,  and  is  a  violation  of  that  code. 

Mil  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  sta- 
tioned In  the  Pentagon  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
Uruted  States,  has  been  proven  guilty 
of  making  utterly  false  allegations.  This 
fellow  seeks  to  be  beneficiary  of  a  bill 
passed  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  other  body. 
This  bill,  which  I  am  glad  to  report  Is 
being  held  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  proposes  to  make  the  Na- 
tional Guard  general,  who  Is  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  National  Guard,  a 
lieutenant  general.  General  Wilson  has 
been  bucking  to  be  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant general.  I  report  to  him  that  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

In  (act.  It  Is  stated  on  pages  4  and  5 


■^of  tiic  commitu'e  report  of  the  other 
body  tliat  "the  Department  of  Defense 
recommends  against  enactment  of  HJl. 
15143."  In  other  words,  top  officials 
at  the  Pentagon  have  expressed  their 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned that  General  Wilson  be  granted 
an  additional  star.  What  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  Ls  that  he  is  permitted 
to  conimue  in  Ills  present  position  at 
the  Pentagon. 

On  May  7,  3  days  after  the  tragedy  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  Slate  Umversity, 
General  Wilson  had  the  unmitigated  gall 
and  astonismng  eHrontery  to  make  out- 
landlslily  false  allegations  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  pontificated  that  the  students 
who  were  fired  upon.  14  of  whom  were 
killed  or  wounded,  were  lawbreakers  m 
violation  of  Uie  ■Qovemor'a  ban,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Riot  Act  and  the  lawful 
order  to  disperse."  He  made  the  lying 
statement  that  a  sniper  fired  at  the 
guardsmen.  He  falsely  asserted  the 
Guard  fired  in  seif-detense. 

This  fellow  expressed  no  sympatb; 
whatever  toward  the  families  of  two 
girl  and  two  boy  students  who  were  killed 
nor  for  the  10  who  were  woimded.  Then 
this  arrogant  general  told  the  Senators 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
he  bad  an  unconfirmed  report  that  a 
nonmilltary  spent  shell  casing  was 
picked  up  on  the  campus.  Then  he  made 
the  outstanding  lying  statement: 

I  have  an  unconQnned  report  that  four 
siiot3  were  fired  by  &  persoQ  In  the  dlMldent 
group. 

The  FBI  agents  who  Investigated  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  who  were  present  on 
the  campus  all  reported  that  no  such 
incident  occurred.  Furthermore,  he  al- 
leged that  snipers  were  shooting  at  the 
guardsmen  from  the  roof  of  a  university 
building.  He  stated  again  that  there  was 
an  unconfirmed  report  a  "witness  had 
seen  a  girl  dashing  out  of  the  dormitory 
who  flrcd  a  weapon  at  the  guardsmen 
as  they  turned  away."  He  was  Indulging 
in  the  big  lie  technique  of  Adolf  Hitler 
that  by  making  false  statements  repeat- 
edly, in  the  end  some  credence  is  bound 
to  tie  given  them. 

Followtag  the  time  General  Wilson 
made  these  outlandish  and  fantastic, 
speculative,  unconfirmed,  and  false 
statements,  a  newspaper  In  a  small  city 
ta  Ohio  quoted  the  general.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  radio  station  in  Toledo  that  what 
I  had  been  saying  In  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  Kent  State  tragedy  had  been 
altogether  different  than  the  facts  given 
out  by  General  Wilson  following  his  in- 
vestigation. 

This  general,  and  no  other  person,  told 
of  an  unconfirmed  rumor  that  a  witness 
had  seen  a  girl  dashing  out  of  a  dormi- 
tory and  firing  a  weapon  at  the  guards- 
men as  they  turned  away  and  they 
turned  back  and  returned  the  fire.  State- 
ments given  me  by  oollege  students  and 
a  graduate  Kent  State  College  counselor 
and  others  are  positive  that  no  such  in- 
cident occurred.  One  hundred  FBI  agents 
following  their  Intensive  Investigation  in 
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their  report  refuted  every  allegation  Wil- 
son made.  ITiey  were  equally  positive 
that  the  guardsmen  were  the  only  ones 
who  fired  guns  early  that  fatal  Monday 
afternoon. 

I  have  said  enough  about  this  General 
Wihson  and  his  testimony.  Mr.  President 
I  do  say  now  tliat  officials  of  our  Gov- 
tmment  .sliould  dismiss  him  from  the 
high  position  he  holds  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

He  has  my  contempt.  I  deem  his  testi- 
mony btfore  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
.Tiltlce.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  being 
lying  and  arrogant  testimony.  He  has 
been  proved  to  be  unfit  to  be  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  to 
be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  without  prejudice 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  under  the 
previous  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  at  this 
time  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 


WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  STU- 
DENTS BEAT  1980  FEDERAl 
STANDARDS  IN  1971  FORD  VHTH 
POLLUTION     CONTROL     DEVICES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  mighty  auto  industry  has  been  loud- 
ly protesting  Its  inability  to  meet  pro- 
posed engine  pollution  standards,  four 
Wayne  State  University  students 
equipped  a  1971  Ford  with  pollution  con- 
trol devices  and  beat  the  1980  Federal 
standards. 

It  Is  nothing  short  of  hilarious  that 
the  largest  concentration  of  engineers 
and  experts  In  the  world  cannot  match 
the  wits  and  creativity  of  a  group  of 
college  students. 

For  20  years  the  auto  Industry  has 
been  running  a  gigantic  con  game 
telling  the  public  their  autos  were  sale 
and  the  engines  were  clean.  Finally  Con- 
gre-ss  pa.'!sed  auto  safety  legislation  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  the  industry. 
Now  is  the  time  to  .^et  engine  pollution 
standard.^  Obviously,  the  Industry  is 
going  to  continue  to  filibuster,  dissemble 
and  delay  the  Installation  of  pollution 
control  devices.  Industry  engineers  and 
corporate  executives  are  swarming  all 
over  Washington  telling  the  Congress 
they   cannot   meet   Federal    standards. 
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The  fact  is  they  can  meet  these  standards 
and  Congress  should  not  let  them  get 
away  with  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  reed  the  letter  I 
have  sent  this  morning  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works: 
Washington,  D.C-. 
September  11,  1970. 
US.  SenaU. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  You  are  no  doubt  uware  of 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Car  Race  from  Cam- 
bridge. Museachufietts  to  Pasiulena,  CaUIortila 
during  the  last  daya  of  August.  This  is  the 
secuntl  such  event  In  which  several  hundred 
students  from  universities  throughout  the 
VS.  and  Canada  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution ol  time  and  money  to  asei&t  In  re- 
solving the  major  air  pollution  problem  or 
today— contamlniknt  emiaslona  which  result 
Irom  the  large  population  of  amoe  powered 
by  internal  combustion  engines  and  fueled 
by  gasoline. 

The  1970  Collegiate  Clean  Air  Car  Race  was 
Just  concluded.  The  dramatic  test  results  of 
that  race  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but 
the  auto  industry  knows  the  re.sulta  and  are 
deeply  embarrassed  by  them. 

Ba«ed  upon  a  formula  which  took  into  ac- 
count both  performance  characteristics  as 
well  as  emissions  control,  the  overall  winner 
of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Car  Race  was  the  entry 
from  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  What  the  giants  of  the  automobile 
industry  are  claiming  cannot  be  done,  was 
demonstrated  to  the  American  public  by  a 
team  ol  night  students  at  Wayne  State  who 
are  employed  as  technicians  by  Ford  Motor 
Co.  during  the  day.  Without  the  financial  or 
technical  resources  available  to  the  auto  in- 
dustry, these  students  equipped  s  1971  Ford 
Capri  powered  by  a  302  cubic  Inch  V8  engine 
with  four  platinum  cataljtlc  mufflera.  an  ex- 
haust gas  recirculation  system,  elecirlc  fuel 
pump,  insulated  fuel  lines,  and  a  temperature 
sen&tng  carburetor  and  raced  across  the 
United  Sutes. 

When  the  Wayne  SUte  University  entry 
reached  California  it  was  tested  for  pollution 
control.  The  results  after  this  3.600  mile  race 
showed  that  the  student-modified  Internal 
combustion  engine  u&lng  non-leaded  gaso- 
line surpassed  not  only  the  proposed  1976 
Federal  Standards,  but  were  far  below  the 
proposed  1980  Federal  Standards  wldch  your 
subcommittee  has  recommended  bo  advanced 
for  1975- 

Emlssion  from  the  student-modified  Ford 
Capri  at  the  end  of  the  race  were  .19  grams 
per  mile  of  hydrocarbons.  1.48  grams  per 
mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  .29  grams  per 
mile  of  oxide  of  nitrogen.  The  proposed 
1980  Federal  Standards,  advanced  to  1975  in 
the  legislation  tx^fore  the  committee,  wouJd 
set  a  limit  of  .25  grams  per  mile  of  hydro- 
caxboiis.  4.7  grams  per  mile  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  .45  grams  per  mile  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  The  significance  of  the^e  dramatic 
result*  perhaps  can  best  be  understood  when 
compared  with  the  emissions  of  the  uncon- 
trolled internal  combustion  engine  of  a  few 
years  ago  wtilch  spewed  73.0  grams  per  mile 
of  carbon  monoxide,  11.2  grams  per  mile  of 
hydrocarbons,  and  4.0  grams  per  mile  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  into  the  air. 

The  results  of  this  student -Initiated  clean 
car  race  appear  to  me  to  t»e  particularly 
significant  to  members  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  others  who  have  an 
immediate  Interest  In  eliminating  automo- 
bile emissions  as  the  major  source  of  air  pol- 
lution and  the  largest  single  oontrlbutor  to 
damages  arising  from  contaminated  aJr.  This 
.suoject  Is  currently  the  subject  of  heated  de- 
hate  Eind  I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  autements  of  the  automobile  Indus- 
try which  quesuona  the  possibility  of  con- 
trolling automobile  air  poUuUon  in  the  next 
Ave  years. 


The  1970  Clean  Air  Car  Race  was  a  stu- 
dent-organlaed  3.600-duIo  iransconiinental 
test  ot  cars  developed  to  meet  both  safety 
and  periormance  requiremenit.  while  reduc- 
ing air  pollution  emissions  to  a  minimum. 
Vehicles  were  to  be  entered  and  driven  only 
by  studeats,  who  were  to  do  their  own  road- 
side repairs.  Vehicles  applying  for  entry  in- 
cluded those  powered  by  steam,  electric  bat- 
teries, liquefied  natural  gas.  compressed  nat- 
Liral  gas,  liquid  petroleimi  gas,  electric- 
nybrid  combinations,  dlesel,  propune.  alco- 
hol, liquid  hydrogen -oxygen  mixtures,  and 
special  gasolines. 

To  qualify  to  enter  the  race,  the  vehicles 
were  required  to  have  the  potential  for  meet- 
ing the  Federal  air  pollution  emission  stand- 
ards which  are  proposed  by  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Admhilstratlou  for  1975 
cars.  In  actual  compeinitrji.  the  cars  were 
to  be  judged  on  such  pointo  as  student  par- 
ticipation In  ('e\  eloping  the  vehicle  with  Its 
couiroi  uquipn.eut,  degree  of  innovation,  car 
performance,  thermiii  efficiency,  maintenance 
of  speed,  pracucality,  cost,  safety,  mass  pro- 
duction capability,  and  degree  of  contribu- 
tion to  resolving  the  air  pollution  problem. 

Check  points  were  eetabllshed  from 
Boston  to  Loa  Angeles  wiuch  represented 
the  mileage  to  be  covered  safely  and  reason- 
ably for  each  day  of  a  six-day  driving  period. 
Emissions  tests  were  performed  by  qualified 
government  or  contract  laboratories  at 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts.  Ypsllanti,  Mich- 
igan, and  Los  Angeles  so  tnat  possible 
deterioration  In  performaiice  could  be 
evaluated. 

Thirty-five  cars  finished  the  race.  Nine  of 
these  vehicles  did  In  fact  meet  the  proposed 
1975  U-S.  emission  standards.  What  ia  per- 
haps more  slgnlflcant  Is  that  two  of  these 
nine  cars  met  the  proposed  U.S.  emission 


standards  for  1980.  a  goal  which  the  auto 
manufacturers  have  contended  to  this  com- 
mittee that  they  cannot  meet  In  1975! 

Of  the  nine  which  met  or  bettered  the 
proposed  1975  emission  standards  six  were 
powered  by  standard  internal  combtistion 
engines  using  compressed  (CNG(.  or  Uque- 
fied  natural  gas  iLNG),  or  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas  <LPG). 

The  remaining  three  also  utilized  the 
standard  internal  combustion  engine,  but 
were  fueled  by  alcohol.  LNG  combined  with 
hydrogen,  and.  in  the  case  of  the  one  ad- 
Judged  the  overall  winner,  unleaded  gaso- 
line. 

The  latter  car,  the  winner  of  the  race,  met 
the  proposed  U.S  1960  emission  standards 
for  all  contaminants  and  de-serres  particular 
consideration  for  it  utilized  an  Internal 
combustion   engine  and   unleaded   gasoline. 

It  la  a  1971  Ford  Capri  powered  by  a  302 
cubic  Inch  va  engine  supplied  by  Ford.  It 
was  entered  and  driven  by  four  night  stu- 
dents of  Wayne  State  University  at  Detroit — 
Alden  Raquepau,  John  S.  Karol,  Bryan 
Geraght  y,  and  Mike  Riley.  The  last  two 
young  men  are  employed  as  technicians  In 
branches  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  They 
equipped  the  car  with  two  platinum  cata- 
lytic mufflers  for  control  of  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  and  two  additional 
lor  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  They  also 
eqmpped  the  vehicle  with  an  exhaust  gas 
recirculation  system,  electric  fuel  pump.  In- 
sulated fuel  lines,  and  a  temperature  sensing 
carburetor.  As  previously  noted,  the  vehicle 
was  operated  exclusively  on  non-leaded 
gasoline. 

The  test  results  obtained  at  Cambridge 
and  Los  Angeles  on  the  declared  winner  as 
compared  to  the  proposed  Federal  emission 
standards  for  1975  and  1980  are  as  follows: 


Cambridge        Vpsllsnlj 
ItfsKhol  tesl(cold 

sUrt)  surt) 


Ptopued  Federal  stamtanh  ■ 


(Hot  start)       (Cold  aurt)      197b 


Ca'b}'i  monoxide. 
Hydrocarbons.. 
Oxides  ot  nitrogen 


I  perceni <»)-- 


lOu.p.m. 
l(K)p,p.fn. 


_  IpefWftt....  l.iSgrj'mJ.,.  llOsr.'mj...  4,7  irMi. 

.  15p.p.in.     ..  0.19gr-,'Bii...  .5gi.'m( .Titntai, 

.  n8p.p.m .29|r.rinl SjtjN 45|r./m(. 


'  Proposed  Federal  standards  based  on  cold  slatt 

•  The  Ypstianti  tests  weie  ignored  because  ol  excusable  Isult 

The  above  results  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  a  1971  Ford  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine can  meet  the  proposed  1980  standards 
today.  They  also  show  that  deterioration  in 
vehicle  emissions  performance  between 
Cambridge  and  Los  Angeles  was  negligible. 
This  evidence  supports  those  provisions  of 
the  legislation  proposed  by  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  which  would 
require  compliance  with  the  proposed  1980 
Federal    emissions   standards    by    1975. 

One  can  also  conclude  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  W'ayne  State  University 
students  with  a  minimum  of  experience  with 
a  major  manufacturer  should  be  well  within 
the  expertise  of  all  segments  of  the  entire 
automobile  industry. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  one  vehicle  with 
one  type  of  control  operated  by  one  team 
of  students. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  another  entrant 
met  the  proposed  1980  standards.  It  was 
one  of  the  six  entrants  In  the  race  powered 
by  internal  combustion  engines  fueled  by 
compressed  or  liquefied  natural  gas  or  Uq* 
uefied  petroleum  gas. 

The  1970  American  Motors  Hornet  entered 
by  students  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  was  operated  entirely  on  com- 
pressed natural  gas  and  waa  equipped  with 
one  catalytic  muIBer  as  against  the  four 
installed  on  the  Capri.  Its  test  data  Is  as 
follows : 


proposed 

Cira-    YptiUntt  Los       Federal 

bridge  test     Angetes    SUndatds 

test  (cold  test     (gr./mtl) 

(hot        start)  (hoi    

PollutanI  tuil}     (ir..mi.)         sUrt)    197^      1980 


Carbon  monuide .  >  1 

Hydrocarbons. ...  r  11 
Oxides  ol 

nitrogen -128 


l.O  <1    no      4.7 

»-Z]  i2e        .5        .?5 


CXVI- 


'  In  percent 

■  Parts  per  million. 

•  With  O.SO  coirectiort  lor  oonreactixe  hydlonrtions  which  it 
allowed  by  State  ot  California  procedures  and  pending  in 
Federal  procedures  Hydrocarbon  emission  tram  vehiciea  using 
natural  gas  are  largely  methane  which  does  not  react  In  Ui« 
itmosphtie. 

This  vehicle,  along  with  the  other  five  op- 
erating on  CNG,  LNG.  or  LPG  was  placed  In 
the  same  category  as  those  with  an  internal 
combustion  engine  using  gasoline  because 
they  shared  the  same  basic  power  plant. 
Therefore,  these  vetilcles  did  not  place  well 
In  the  final  judging  becaiLse  of  the  official 
ruling  on  the  accesslbiUty  of  fuel.  While 
natural  gas  is  available  In  one  form  or  an- 
other to  the  majority  of  stationary  fuel  usen 
throughout  the  country.  It  Is  not  yet  possible 
for  ft  motorist  to  dnve  Into  service  statloos 
and  have  his  fuel  cylinders  filled  with  this 
fuel  and  the  individual  vehicle  owner  does 
not  have  low-cost  compression  equipment  for 
home  use. 

However,  present  day  vehicles  powered  by 
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internal  combustion  enginee  fueled  with  nat- 
ural gu  or  LPG  bave  a  great  potential  for 
neoc  operations  In  majur  urban  areas.  Fleet 
operators  capable  of  providing  their  own  gas 
refueiuig  ;;.cUlties  can  take  advantage  of  this 
low-cOiSt  clean  fuel  and  Its  attendant  low- 
cost  operation  and  maintenaiict  factors.  Both 
the  Gentral  Services  Administration  and  the 
Poat  Olllce  Department  are  presently  evaluat- 
ing the  deairabUlt;  of  utilizing  this  fuel  in 
Lheir  large  fleets. 

Before  concluding  my  discussion  of  Indi- 
vidual entrants  In  the  race,  I  would  like  to 
Inject  a  note  of  local  pride.  Students  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  quallfled  to  enter 
two  of  the  43  velilcles  which  started  the  race. 
They  were  both  powered  by  standard  internal 
combUAtlon  en^nes,  cne  fueled  with  LNG 
and  the  other  with  unleaded  gaaoUne.  They 
tKjth  performed  very  well.  The  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  LNG  met  the  1980  standards  for  all 
cuntaminaute  except  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

In  summation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  fuels 
used  are  as  important  to  air  pollution  con- 
trol as  the  power  plants  used  In  motor  vehi- 
cles at  the  present  time.  The  Clean  Air  Car 
Race  demonstrates  that  an  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  can  meet  the  proposed  1980  emis- 
sion standards — with  unleaded  gasoline  and 
maximum  catalytic  control,  or  with  natural 
ga*. 

While  steam  powered  vehicles  did  not  fln- 
Lsh  the  race  and  electric  powered  vehicles  had 
difficulty  meeting  the  Epeed  requirements 
between  check  points,  they  cannot  be  Ignored 
OS  ba.vlng  real  potential  over  the  long  term. 
Both  electricity  and  steam  have  been  Ignored 
fur  too  long  a  period  of  time  as  a  method 
lor  motor  vehicle  propulsion  for  the  gap  to 
be  clujied  In  a  few  short  years. 

The  Clean  Air  Car  Race  of  1970  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  contribution  to 
rhfl  continuing  effort  to  provide  envtronmen- 
tal  quality  for  this  nation.  The  initiative  and 
eSorts  of  several  hundred  students  from 
campuses  throughout  the  country  have  made 
a  dramatic  demonstration  that  automobile 
air  pollution  can  be  ccntrolled  and  is  a 
practical  goal  for  1975.  This  Is  certainly  a 
constructive  and  responsible  contribution  of 
our  youth  that  has  been  made  for  all  our 
oltizena. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OATLOBD  NCLtiON, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
announcement  of  the  Clean  Air  Car  Race 
winners,  a  comparison  of  emission  stand- 
ards, and  a  description  of  the  entrant 
vehicles  for  the  Clean  Air  Car  Race. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Clean  Ata  Cak  Rack  Winncbs 

PEZ.ECTION    BT    RACE   COKMtrTBS 

Class  and  entry  numbers 

I:  ICE.  Gaseous;  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  IB.  ICE,  Liquid;  Standford,  41. 

rt:   Brayton   (Turbme)   MXT..  90. 

in:  Electrics.  Cornell,  65. 

IV:  Hybrids.  Worcester  PoUtechnic  Inatl- 
tute,  71  and  University  of  Toronto,  78  (Tie) . 

Oveiall  winner  selected  by  the  Judge: 
"ntrj-  No.  36.  Wayne  State  University,  Ford 
Capri,  302  cubic  inches,  V8  with  4  platinum 
catalyst  mufflers,  fuel  Injection,  exhaust 
rectroulator  and  unleaded  gasoline. 

JTHKIFS  roB  CLEAN  AIB  CAB  RACE 

Jrhn  Brogan,  Dlrecto- .  ^lotor  Vehicle  R&D. 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. 

Harry  Barr,  President,  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  and  Vice  President.  Engineer- 
ing. General  Motors. 

Dave  Ragone,  Dean,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. Dartmouth. 


WllUam  Oouse,  OtBce  of  Science  and  Teoh- 
nol(%;. 

John  Maga,  Executive  Officer.  State  of  CaU- 
fornla  Air  Resources  Board. 

COMPARISON  OF  EMISSION  STANDARDS 
|ln  BTiffls  per  iHlta| 


Hydro-       Carton     Oxides  ol 
CSfbora    monoiM*        nitro^n 


Uncontrolled  internil  com- 

bustiofl  «nf  Ins 11.2  73, 0  '.0 

i9J0  Federal  SUndards....  2.2  23.0  (•) 

Actual  adtttved  control..  .  (4.6)       (47.0)  C) 

Proitctad  Ftdtral  SUodards 

lor  I975NnaerSeiul« 

Clean  Aif  Act  (praposad 

for  1980  by  NAPtS) .25  *.  7  .4 

Alternate  poweipUnts  aod 
fuels: 

Steam  car* .2  1.0  .4 

GasIurWfis'. 32  3.5  1.9 

Natural  us  lusled  ICE K..  .21  1.0  .47 

Organic  RsnKins-cycle 
reciprocating* .05  .35  .38 

Modified  ICE  wWi  non- 
ludwliasr 19  1.48  .29 


*  The  control  ot  hydrocartons  and  carbon  rrtonoiide  tot  ]970 
Federal  standards  has  inciesstd  the  emnsions  of  oiidei  of 
nitrogen  over  the  tevel  ol  the  uncontrolled  Internal  combuslon 
engine  (4  ptms  pu  mHe). 

'  Bntd  apoB  (he  Williams  Bros,  iteamcai  lestad  by  Mobil 
Oil  Corpi  Is  Onmber  1966. 

*  Baaed  upon  Chmler  Corp.  eiperimental  gas  turbine  car. 

*  Btssd  upon  Cal  Tech  compressed  naUifsl  gas  ICE  in  1970 
Clean  Air  Race. 

*  Based  upon  proiectjons  from  smsller  scale  burner  tests  ot 
Thermo  Eteciron  Corp.  engine. 

*  Based  upon  1971  modified  Ford  Capri  overall  winner  in  1970 
Clean  Air  Car  Race  entered  by  Wayne  State  University. 

Entkant  Vxbicls  Desceiptions 

The  following  descriptive  data  were  taken 
from  the  preliminary  technical  descrlptiooB 
of  CACR  entrants.  In  some  cases,  items  such 
as  *  Transmission'  are  omitted,  Indicating 
that  they  were  not  mentioned  In  the  report. 
In  general,  this  means  that  the  stock  item 
was  retained  in  the  modified  vehicle.  Some 
vehicles  are  not  list  debecause  technical  data 
was  not  finalized  by  prees  time. 
Entrant   No.   1 

Prom:  California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vehicle:   1970  American  Motors  Hornet. 

Fuel:  CNO. 

Fuel  system:  dual  fuel  capability. 

Emission  controls:   catalytic  mulBer. 
Entrant   No.   2 

From:  California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vehicle:  1970  Ford  Rauchero. 

Engine:  351  cu.  in. 

Transmission:  4-speed  manual. 

Fuel:  CNG. 

Fuel  system:  dual  fuel  capability. 

Emission  controls;  catalytic  reactor. 
Entrant   No.   4 

Prom:  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Vehicle:  1970  Chevelle  4-door  hardtop 
sedan. 

Engine:  350  cu.  In.  VS.  30O  hp..  10.26:1 
compression  ratio. 

Transmission:  3-Bpeed  automatic,  2.66 
rear  end  ratio. 

Fuel:  LNO. 

Fuel  system:  Impco  model  435  carburetor. 

Emlsslou  controls:  <l)  Englehard  model 
PTX-4Da35  exhaust  puriaers;  (2)  reduced 
spark  plug  gap;  (3j  timing  0"  BTDC  with  no 
vacuum  advance;  (4)  capacltlve  discharge 
Ignition  system. 

Entrant  No.  S 

Prom:  Northeastern  University. 

Vehicle:  1970  Ford  Palrlane  4-door  sedan. 

Engine:  260  cu.  In.  6  cylinder,  9.1:1  com- 
pression. 166  hp.  at  4400  rpm.;  Impoo  CA 
125  air  valve  type  carburetor. 

Transmission:  S-speed  autocaaUfl. 

Fuel:  LKG. 

Emission  controla:  Intrlnalc. 
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Entrant  No.  to 

From:  San  Jose  State  College. 

Vehicle :  1970  Toyoto  Corona. 

Engine:  1200  cc. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system;  standard  conversion  and  beat 
exchanger  on  input  air. 

Emission  controls :  ( 1 )  thermal  reactor 
with  air  Injection;  (3)  catalytic  reactor;  (3) 
cooling  of  input  air. 

Entrant   No.   11 

From:  Stanford  Uolversitj. 

Vehicle:  1971  Capri. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 

Emission  controls:  (I)  water  Injection;  (2) 
exhaust  gas  recirculation;  (3)  thermal  reac- 
tor; (4)  catalytic  reactor. 

Entrant  No.  12 

Prom :  University  of  Callforma  at  Berkeley. 

Vehicle:  1970  Plymouth  Belvedere,  4-clooir 
sedan. 

Engine:  318  cu.  in. 

Transmission:  standard. 

Fuel;  LPG. 

Fuel  system:  Impco  propane  carburetor 
model  225. 

Emission  control:  (l)  exhaust  recircula- 
tion: (3)  catalytic  exhaust  reactors  for  un- 
bumed  HC  and  CO  control;  (3)  heat  risen 
to  Intake  manifold  have  been  blocked;  (4) 
beat  control  valve  In  paseenger-slde  exhaust 
has  been  removed;  (6)  capacltlve  discharge 
Ignition  system:  (6)  reground  valves  Impp^ 
Into  place  in  the  cylinder  head;  (7)  air  for 
carburetion  is  collected  by  a  scoop  below  the 
front  bumper. 

Entrant   No.   IS 

From:  University  of  South  Florida. 

Vehicle:  1970  Che\Tolet  EI  Camlno. 

Engine:  454  cu.  In. 

Transmission;  4-speed  manual. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system;  standard  conversion. 

Emission  controls:  intrinsic. 

Entrant   No.   16 
Prom:  University  of  Evanavllle. 
Vehicle:  1S69  Oldsmoblle  Cuuass  4-door. 
Engine:  350  cu.  In. 
Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 
Emission  controls:  intrinsic. 

Entrant  No.  17 

Prom;  Tufts  University. 

Vehicle:  4-door  Chevelle  Mallbu. 

Engine:  360  cu.  in.  6  cylinder. 

Transmission:  standard. 

Fuel;  LPG. 

Fuel  system :  standard  conversion  and 
static  mixmg  tube  between  carbtvetor  and 
intake  manifold. 

Emission  controls:    (l)    air  injection  and 
catalytic   reactor;    (2)    CuO  plated  exhaiut 
static:  (3)  exhaiut  recirculation. 
Sntrant  No.  li 

Prom:  Worcester  Polytechnic  Znstltui*— 
"Propane  Gasser"  team. 

Vehicle:  1970  Chevy  n  Nora  4-door  sedan. 

Engine:  350  cu.  In. 

Transmission;  automatic  3-speed. 

Fuel:  t*PG. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 

Emission  control :  ( 1 )  3  catalytic  reactors; 
(2)  lowered  compression  ratio. 

Entrant  No.  19 

From:  Buffalo  State  College. 

Vehicle:  1961  Austin  He&ly  Sprite. 

Engine :  rebuilt  standard  948  cc.  4  cylinder 
engine;  8.3:1  compression;  maiclmum  output 
50  hp. 

Tranamlsaion :  4 -speed  manual ;  modified 
3.70:1  gear  train  ratio. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system :  Beam  propane  con  venUn 
unit  wltb  dual  carbtiretor. 
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Emission  control:  (1)  new  cylinder  with 
longT  stelUte  valves;  (2)  lengthened  pistons. 

Entrant  No.  21 

From:  South  Methodist  University. 

Vehicle:  1970  Ford  Uustang. 

Engine:  303  cu.  in.  V8. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system :  standard  conversion. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  3  catalytic  reactors 
sir  Injection:    (2)   exhaust  reclrcuJatlon. 
Entrant  No.  22 

From;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vehicle :  1970  Opel  GT. 

Engine :  1900  cc. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system:  Standard  oon version. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  exhaust  gas  recir- 
culation; (2)  catalytic  reactor  and  air  Injec- 
tion. 

Entrant  No.  23 

Prom:  St.  Clair  College. 

Vehicle :  1 970  Dodge  Coronet. 

Engine:  315  cu.  in. 

Transmission:  3-5peed  automatic. 

Fuel:  LPG. 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 

Emission  controls:  2  catalytic  mufflers. 

Entrant  No.  30 

From:  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Vehicle:  1970  Plymouth  Belvedere  4-door 
sedan. 

Engine:  318cu.  in.  V8 

Transmission:  3-speed  automatic. 

Fuel :  unleaded  gasoline. 

Fuel  system;  standard. 

Emission  controls:  (11  3  thermal  reactors 
with  synchronous  air  Injection;  (3 )  l 
catalytic  reactor;  (3)  exhaust  recirculation. 

Entranr  No.  3t 

From:  Louisiana  State  University. 

Vehicle :  1970  Pontlac  LeMans. 

Fuel:  leaded  gas. 

Emission  controls;  (1)  lean  fuel  mixture: 
(2)  retarded  spark;  (3)  exhaust  recirculation; 
(4)  thermal  reactor. 

Entrant  No.  32 

From ;  Worcester  Poljrtechnlc  Institute 
(Saab). 

Vehicle:  Saab 99E 2-door  sedan. 

Engine:  1.7  liter  (modified  to  1.S51). 

Transmission:  mannual  4  speed. 

Fuel;  unleaded  gasoline. 

Fuel  system;  Bosch  fuel  injection. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  lowered  compres- 
sion ratio;  (2)  Increased  valve  overlap;  (3) 
spark  retardation;  (4)  richer  mixture;  (6) 
tliermal  reactor  with  air  injection. 

Entrant  No.  33 

From:  Worcester  E>olytechnic  Institute — 
Dark  Horse'  team. 

Vehicle;  1970  Ford  Mustang. 

Engine :  302  cu.  in.  VS. 

Transmission:  3-speed  automatic. 

Fuel :  leaded  gasoline. 

Fuel  system:  fuel  injection. 

Emission  controls:  (1)  decreased  compres- 
sion ratio;  (2)  retarded  spark;  (3)  catalytic 
reactor;  (4)  particulate  trap;  (5)  evapora- 
tive emission  control. 

Entrant  No.  34 
Prom :  University  of  Michigan. 
Engine:  standard. 
Transmission:  standard. 
Fuel:  unleaded  gafiollne. 
Fuel  system:  fuel  Injection. 
Emission  controls :  (l)  water  Injection;  (2) 
2  catalytic  reactors  and  air  Injection. 

Entrant  No.  35 
Prom:  University  of  Michigan. 
KDgine:  360  cu.  In.  V8. 
Transmission:  Automatic. 
Fuel,  unleaded  gasoline. 
Fuel  system :  standard. 
Emission  controls:  (1)  3  catalytic  reactors 
for  RO>;  (2)  &  jstalytle  reactors  for  CO  and 


HC  downstream  of  NO»;  (3)  air  injection  in 
exhaust  sueam  between  NO.  reactors  and 
BC,  CO  reactors. 

Ent'ant  No.  36 

From:  Wayne  State  University. 

Vehicle:  1971  Ford  Capri. 

Engine:  302  cu  lu.  V8. 

Transmission:  automatic. 

Fuel:  uuleaded  gas. 

Fuel  system:  electric  fuel  pump:  Insulated 
Ures;    temperflture-sensing   carburetor. 

Emission    contpolsr     d)    exhaust    gas    re- 
circulation;   (2)   catalytic  reactors  for  NO*; 
(3)  air  Injection  and  2  catalytic  reactors  for 
,  HO  and  CO. 

Entrant  No.  37 

From:  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vehicle:  1970  Lotus  Europa. 

Engine:  Renault R-16. 

Transmission ; 

Fuel:  unleaded  gas. 

Fuel  system:  standard. 

Emission  controls:    (1)    spark  retard:    (2) 
exhaust  gas  recirculation;    |3)   catalytic  re- 
actor and  air  injection;    (4»    W.U.  thermal 
reactor;  (5)  evaporative  loas  control. 
Entrant   No.  41 

From:  Stanford  University. 

Vehicle:  American  Motors  Gremlin. 

Fuel:  methyl  alcohol. 

Emission  controls :  ( i )  exhaust  gas  re- 
circulation; (2)  water  injection;  (3)  catalytic 
reactor. 

Entrant  No.  42 

Vrora :  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Vehicle;    1965  Mustang. 

Engine:  4  cylinder  138  cu.  in.  dlesel. 

Transmission:   4-speed  manual. 

Fuel  system:  standard  and  model  TO-4 
Airesearch  turbocharger. 

Emission  controls:  intrinsic- 
Entrant  No.  51 

From;   University  of  Arizona. 

Vehicle  description;  1970  Plymouth  Vall&nt 
Duster,  3500  lbs. 

Engine:  318  cu.  in.  V8 

Transmission:  3-speed  manual. 

Fuel :  liquid  methane  (00  % )  anw  com- 
pressed H^  (10%). 

Fuel  system;  fuels  mixed  before  being  in- 
troduced Into  carburetor. 

Emission  contrc^s:  fuel  cutoff  on  decelera- 
tion. 

Entrant  No.  52 

Prom:  Putnam  City  West  High  School. 

Vehicle:   1970  Opel. 

Engine;   1,875  cc.   (115  cu.  In.) 

Transmission;  4-speed  manual. 

Fuel;   LPG/ CNO   (dual). 

Fuel  system:  standard  conversion. 

Emission   controls:    (I)    catalytic   reactor 
and  air  Injection;  (3)  exhaust  reclrctilatlon. 
Entrant  No.  61 

Prom:  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Vehicle:  1970  VW  fastback  sedan. 

Engine:  35  hp.  DC  series  field  electric 
motor. 

Transmission:  fixed  2:1  drive  ratio:  con- 
trol circuitry — variable  pulse  width  constant 
voltage  ( 144V)  output  from  dual  SCR  switch- 
ing network. 

Power  storage :  24  6V  Prestollte  batteries. 

Charging:  26  kW  220V  3-phase  60  Hz  input 
is  rectified  to  80  amps  DC;  trimming  rheo- 
stau  to  compensate  for  battery  impedance 
changes  during  charging;  a  reverse  voltage 
pulse  of  300  V  for  25  ms.  is  applied  every  5 
sec.  to  repress  gas  accumulation  and  excess 
heating  during  recharging. 

Entrant  No.  $5 

From:   Cornell  University. 

Vehicle :  flve-passenger  four -door  sedan 
with  metal  and  fiberglass  body. 

Engine:  34  kW-hr.  battery  pack  consisting 
of  34  eV  lead-oobalt  batteries  wltb  a  340 
amp-hr.  capacity  at  4  hrs. 


Transmission:  dual  chopper  6CB  circuit 
which  controls  the  across-motor  voltage  by 
pulse  width  and  repetition  rate  modulation 
of  the  battery  voltage;  a  four  pole  DC  series 
motor,  rated  at  20  hp.  with  an  additional 
shunt  winding  for  regenerative  braklug. 

Entrant  No.  70 

From;  Massachusctu  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Vehicle;  2-door  Corvair. 

Engine:  hybrid  electric — dual  piston  ICE. 

Transmission:  14  lead-acid  batteries  with 
total  rating  of  00  amp-hrs.  at  163  V;  power 
controller  between  batteries  and  motor; 
sbimt  wound  DC  electric  traction  motor:  4- 
i^peed  manual  transmission  and  axle  assem- 
bly. 

Fuel:  gasoline. 

Fuel  system;  standard. 

Emission  control:  (1)  lean  fuel-air  mix- 
ture: (2)  caulytlc  reactor  for  HC  and  CO; 
(3)  reduced  compression  ratio;  (4)  water  in- 
jection. 

Entrant  No.  71 

From;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Vehicle:  1970  Oremlln. 

Engine:  Jeep  Corp.  Dauntless  V6  ICE. 

Transmission:  20  Bxlde  type  3E019  6V 
iead-acld  batteries  rated  at  200  amp-hours 
(20  hrs.):  G.E.  type  BY401  25  hp..  5150  rpm 
series  wound  tracUon  motor,  controlled  by 
GE.  model  300  modlfltd  SCR  controller;  O.E. 
triclad  brushless  AC  generator  model  SJ-386. 
which  provides  25  kVA  3-phase  power,  recti- 
fied by  3  OX.  type  A-90DB  Schron  Rectifiers. 

Fuel;  unleaded  gas. 

Fuel  system:  standard. 

Emission  control  (I)  air  pump^  supplying 
oxygen  to  the  exhaust  manifold;  (2)  3  Bti^le- 
hart  exhaust  gus  purifiers  for  unbumed  HC 
and  CO  reduction:  (3)  exhaust  gas  recircula- 
tion (5-10%);  (4)  constant  air-fuel  ratio  by 
running  engine  at  constant  load. 

Entrant  No.  74 

From;  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Engine:  Hybrid. 

Propane  ICE:  4  cylinder,  4  cycle  Bearcatr-&5 
outboard  motor  engine,  equipped  with  cata- 
lytic reactor. 

GeneTAtor:  20  kW  120  VDC  G,E.  air  lorce 
generator. 

Battery  buffer:  10  12V  lead  acid  units. 

Control  circuitry;  switches  to  form  various 
•merles-parallel     motor     combinations,     plus 
standard  SCR  chopper  circuitry- 
Motors;    3   30  kW   motors,   one   for   front 
wheels,  one  for  rear  wheels. 

Vehicle:  Saab  sedan. 

Entrant  No.  75 

From:  University  of  Toronto. 

Vehicle:  1970  CheveUe. 

Engine:  302  cu.  in.  converted  to  LPG  with 
catalytic  mufflers.  Engine  can  run  generator 
and/or  wheels.  Electric  motor  connected  to 
drive  shaft. 

Can  run  in  4  modes : 

(1)  pure  electric:  (3)  ICE;  (3)  hybrid- 
electric;  (4)  ICE  directly  linked  to  drive 
shaft  and  electric  motor  directly  hnked  to 
drive  shaft.  ICE  runs  at  ccnstant  load;  motor 
and  generator  act  to  keep  that  load  con- 
stant. 

Entrant  ^o.  80 

From:  University  of-  California  at  San 
Diego. 

Vehicle:  1970  Javelin. 

Engine:  water  storage  tanks  (formerly  gas 
tanks) :  priming  pump  in  series  with  an 
engine-driven  feed  water  puuip  (a  Vickers 
hydrauUc  oil  ptmip )  which  leads  to  the 
boiler  via  3/8  In.  copper  tubing;  recirculat- 
ing type  boiler;  steam  generator  controller  Is 
a  pressure-actuated  ewitch  In  header  pipe 
which  turns  flame  on  and  off;  water  level 
controller  has  also  been  Incorporated;  ex- 
pander is  converted  Harley-Davld&on  74  cu. 
In.  motor  cycle  engine. 
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TnuuffilBslon:  1863  Cberrolet  S-speed. 
2.87 : 1  rear  end  rftUo, 

Electrical  system:  24  V  syvtem  conalsting 
or  2-12  V  lead-add  batteries  and  3-24  V  35 
amp  alternators;  wiring  system  controls  the 
automatic  control  circuit,  manual  override 
circuit,  the  solenolda,  tbe  Ignition,  and  the 
blowers. 

Fuel:  LPO. 

Fuel  system:  3S  gallon  tank  containing  a 
pressure  regulating  valve  In  serlea  with  a 
vaporizing  coll  through  which  the  flame 
passes;  vaporized  propane  eaters  a  small 
combustion  can  where  air  mixing  Is  effected: 
a  propane  nozzle  shoots  the  mixture  Into  a 
high  voltage  spark  which  runs  at  all  times 
when  the  luel  system  Is  activated. 

Emission  control:  Intrliulc. 
Entrant  No.  13 

Prom:  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Vehicle:   1970  Chevelle  4-door  hardtop. 

Engine;  monotube  steam  generator:  ro- 
tary steam  distribution  valve;  6  cycllnder 
unlflow  expander. 

Fuel;  kerosene. 

Fuel  system:  standard  ezteniEl  eoabus- 
tion. 

Transmission:  fixed  ratio. 

Emission  controls:  Intrinsic 
Entrant  No.  90 

Prom:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tieh- 
nology — Bennet  team. 

Vehicle:  1970  Chevrolet  C/10  hall-ton 
pickup  truck. 

Engine:  Alreearcb  QTP-70-62  gas  turbine. 
M-12004.\  electric  motor. 

Tr<«nsirilsslon :  electric. 

Fuel .  kerosene  or  JP-4. 

Emission  controls:  Intrinsic. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  thi£  time,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
viilh  a  3-minute  limitation  on  speeches. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be 
transacted? 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GBIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LUTION BICENTENNIAL  COM\nS- 
SION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen  i  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States: 

The  report  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  which  I 


am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  today, 
presents  cogent  suggestions  for  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  nation. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Commission's 
primary  recommendations  that : 

— The  commemoration  be  national  in 
scope,  seeking  to  involve  every  State,  city 
and  community; 

— The  Bicentennial  be  a  focal  point 
for  a  review  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
pdnciples  on  which  the  nation  was 
founded  and  for  a  new  understanding  of 
our  heritage: 

— This  be  the  occasion  for  looking 
ahead,  for  defining  and  dedicating  our- 
selves to  our  common  purposes,  and  for 
speeding  the  accomplishment  of  specific 
local  projects  responsive  to  our  changing 
national  priorities. 

The  goal  which  the  Commission  has 
established  is  most  appropriate  for  our 
nation  at  this  time:  "to  forge  a  new 
national  commitment,  a  new  spirit  for 
76.  a  spirit  which  vitalizes  the  ideals  for 
which  the  Revolution  was  fought:  a 
spirit  which  will  unite  the  nation  in  pur- 
pose and  dedication  to  the  advancement 
of  human  welfare  as  it  moves  into  its 
third  century." 

I  concur  with  the  Commission's  con- 
cept of  a  Bicentennial  Era  with  its  focal 
point  in  1976. 

The  Commission  is  now  moving  from 
the  planning  to  the  development  stage 
of  the  Bicentennial  Era.  To  assist  it  in 
its  task.  I  have  these  comments  on  some 
specific  areas: 

ON     UAKINO    THi:     CEXXSaATlON     NATIONAL    IN 
SCOPE 

1.  I  invite  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions now  formed  or  forming  in  each 
of  the  fifty  States,  along  with  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Territories,  to  share  in  a  special  effort 
to  ensure  active  and  nationwide  partici- 
pation In  the  celebration  of  America's 
300th  birthday.  In  the  year  preceding 
July  4,  1976. 1  invite  each  of  those  areas 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  single 
week  in  which  national  focus  would  be 
on  that  area's  local  traditions  and  com- 
memorative activities,  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  the  nation  and  the  world 
to  observe  both  our  historic  development 
and  our  local  activities  lo  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  third  American  century. 

2.  The  Commission  urges  a  "multi-city 
exposition"  and  quite  properly  concludes 

'there  should  be  no  commercially- 
oriented  world's  fair  In  the  traditional 
sense  anywhere  In  the  nation  during  the 
Bicentennial  Era."  I  agree.  There  can 
l)e  no  single  Bicentennial  city.  Nor  Is  any 
traditional  type  of  world's  fair  in  one 
city  adequate  to  the  challenge  of  a  na- 
tional celebration. 

However,  since  American  civilization 
has  drawn  on  the  genius  and  traditions 
of  nations  throughout  the  world,  and 
has  contributed  as  well  to  their  develop- 
ment, we  should  actively  encourage  inter- 
national participation  in  our  celebration. 
To  do  this  in  an  orderly  and  well-planned 
way.  we  should  select  a  principal  site  on 
which  that  international  participation 
can  focus.  Philadelphia,  site  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  creation  of  our  Constitution, 
would  be  the  natural  place  for  this 
activity. 


Accordingly.  I  am  now  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  proceed  officially 
With  appropriate  registration  procedures 
with  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions for  an  international  exposition 
In  Philadelphia  in  1976.  Such  an  exposi- 
tion, however,  is  to  be  primarily  cultural, 
inspirational  and  non-commercial  in 
character,  with  the  emphasis  on  quality 
rather  than  size. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-269, 1  am  directing  the  Secretaiy 
ol  Commerce  to  review  the  financial  and 
other  support  to  l>e  secured  for  the  Phila- 
delphia exposition  from  both  govern, 
ment  and  private  sources  and.  together 
with  David  J.  Mahoney.  Chairman  of 
ttie  Commission,  and  George  P.  Shultz. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  report  to  me  the  result  of  this 
review. 

If  suitable  financing  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out,  Philadelphia  can  be  an 
exciting  focal  point  for  international 
participation  in  a  way  that  will  carry 
forward  the  regard  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  for  "the  opinion  of  mankind' 
without  in  any  way  restricting  the  scope 
of  the  celebration  to  a  single  city.  In 
fact  I  hope  that  foreign  visitors  and  visit- 
ing groups,  including  artists  and  per- 
formers, will  travel  to  every  comer  ol 
the  nation  and  participate  In  as  many 
Bicentennial  events  as  possible. 

3.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  na- 
tion's capital  to  play  an  important  role 
in  helping  to  set  the  tone  for  the  national 
celebration.  I  have  already  made  known 
my  support  for  such  long-range  projects 
as  a  new  rapid  transit  system,  the  Fed- 
eral City  Bicentennial  Development  Cor- 
poration, and  an  acceleration  of  urban 
renewal  plans.  I  am  directing  Chairman 
Mahoney  to  begin  a  series  of  meetings 
with  Mayor  Waslilngton.  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Chairman 
Mark  Evans  of  the  National  Capital  His- 
toric Region  Bicentennial  Committee. 
Counsellor  to  the  President  Daniel  F. 
Moynihan  and  Director  Shultz  to  define 
specific  plans  and  costs  for  my  review 
and  to  recommend  ways  to  achieve  com- 
munity participation  in  the  planning  and 
development  process. 

4.  The  Commission  report  asks  the  City 
ol  Boston  "to  develop  a  program  to  ex- 
plore and  examine  the  revolutionary 
roots  of  America  through  its  great  his- 
torical resources"  and  endorses  the  com- 
pletion of  Miami's  permanent  Trade  and 
Cultural  Center  (Interama)  "as  a  part  of 
the  Bicentennial  ct>servance."  These 
plans,  as  well  as  others  from  cities  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  are  to  be 
strongly  encouraged. 

5.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
improved  travel  facilities  would  "con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  successful  Bicenten- 
nial celebration."  and  expressed  particu- 
lar interest  in  special  urban  corridor 
projects  in  the  Northeast  which  would 
not  only  expedite  the  flow  ol  visitors 
from  one  historical  site  to  another,  but 
would  also  provide  permanent  benefits 
for  a  significant  percentage  of  the  Amer- 
ican population.  I  am  instructing  Secre- 
tary Volpe  and  Director  Shultz  to  ana- 
lyze these  projects,  including  costs  and 
timing,  and  to  submit  their  recommen- 
dations to  me. 
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ON  FINANCB  AND  QBGAHlZA-nON 

1.  I  Will  refrain  from  malting  com- 
mitments to  any  particular  project  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  until  tun- 
ing and  cost  data  are  submitted  and 
studied.  As  policy  choices  and  costs  be- 
come evident.  Chairman  Mahoney  will 
resubmit  some  of  these  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  and  will  inform  me 
of  tlic  Commission's  preferences. 

2.  The  Commission  will  have  impor- 
tant operational  responsibilities:  the  Bi- 
centennial Calendar,  publications,  films. 
the  setting  of  standards  and  the  coordi- 
nation and  monitoring  of  many  projects 
closely  tied  to  the  national  celebration. 
It  may  be  ad\'lsable  to  enlarge  the  Com- 
mission and  constitute  it  as  the  "Board 
of  Directors"  of  a  corporate  structure 
equipped  to  dMd  with  operating  func- 
tions. I  am  asking  Chairman  Mahoney  to 
meet  with  Director  Shultz  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  me  a  plan  for  future  Com- 
mission organization  and  funding. 

ON    TRS    OVERALL    THXSCE 

A  "Festival  of  Fredom"  does  not.  in 
my  opinion,  grasp  the  unique  character 
of  the  American  experience.  True,  this 
event  will  be  festive,  colorful,  and  affirm- 
ative: yet  It  must  also  be  thoughtful, 
profound,  and  searching. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  is  based  on  English 
political  philosopher  John  Locke's  con- 
cept of  "life,  liberty  and  property"  be- 
ing the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  dream  for  the  new 
nation  transcended  the  material :  he  saw 
property  rights  not  as  an  end  in  Itself, 
but  as  one  means  to  human  happiness. 

For  that  reason,  he  substituted  the 
phrase  "the  pursuit  of  happiness."  and 
that  ideal  has  constantly  reasserted  it- 
self— most  recently  as  a  renewed  con- 
cern for  "the  quality  of  life." 

That  thread  Is  woven  through  the 
fabric  of  American  life  over  two  cen- 
turies. It  keeps  us  from  getting  smug 
about  our  success:  it  reminds  us  of  the 
need  for  the  spiritual  as  we  attain  more 
ot  our  material  needs:  it  keeps  us  mov- 
inc.  growing,  changing  for  the  better. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  Is.  In  a 
sense,  a  more  compelling  concept  in  this 
era  of  advanced  technology  than  It  was 
In  the  time  of  Jefferson.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  area  in  which  we  will  find 
the  ftmdamcntal  theme  for  our  anniver- 
sary observance  ol  the  continuing  revo- 
lution that  Is  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Richard  Nixok. 

Thb  Whui  HO0SE.  September  11. 1970. 
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A  CALL  FOR   COOPERATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
ident,  there  Ls  at  the  desk  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  "A 
Call  for  Cooperation."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  message  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tai- 
UABOE).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 


To  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States: 

A   CALL   roa   COOPKKATTON 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  and  one- 
half  I  have  sent  more  than  50  messages 
to  the  Congress  proposing  legislation  to 
deal  with  certain  problems,  or  to  achieve 
certain  national  objectives.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  have  sought  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive summation  of  these  messages, 
thereby  presenting  an  administration 
philosophy. 

In  the  first  of  these,  my  message  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1969,  I  asserted  that  if  ours  Is 
not  to  be  an  age  of  revolution  it  must  be 
an  age  of  reform,  and  declared  that  this 
would  be  the  watchword  of  the  Admin- 
istration :  REFORM.  I  listed  then  a  series 
of  such  measures  already  proposed : 

Reform  of  the  Draft 

Reform  of  the  Welfare  System 

Reform  of  the  Tax  Code 

Revenue-Sharing  Reform 

Postal  Reform 

Manpower  Reform 

Social  Security  Reform 

Reform  of  the  Grant-In-Ald  System 

Electoral  Reform 

DC.  Government  Reform 

OEO  Reform 
1  spoke  then  of  further  issues  for 
which  the  Administration  proposed  new 
initiatives:  with  respect  to  hunger  and 
malnutrition:  population:  crime:  nar- 
cotics and  pornography:  manpower  fa- 
cilities and  unemployment  Insurance; 
public  traasportation  and  air  facilities. 
In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  of 
January  22.  1970.  I  returned  to  this 
theme,  proposing  that  as  we  enter  the 
seventies,  we  should  enter  also  a  greet 
afte  of  reform  of  the  Institutions  of  Amer- 
ican government. 

The  first  principle  of  reform  Is  that 
Government  programs  and  Institutions 
should  be  effective.  They  should  deliver 
what  they  promise.  Too  many  promises 
of  the  1960s  have  not  been  kept.  The  na- 
tion is  now  paying  a  price  for  this. 

This  principle  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
New  Federalism.  We  seek  to  develop  a 
new  sense  of  partnership  t>etween  the 
Federal  government  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  as,"!iKn  responsibility  and 
authority  for  public  functions  to  the  level 
best  qualified  to  carry  them  out.  In  the 
name  of  the  "urban  crisis."  for  example. 
the  1960s  saw  the  Federal  government 
increasingly  caught  in  issues  of  mimlcl- 
pal  housekeeplnR  that  are  most  appro- 
priately the  business  of  a  city  council. 
But  simultaneouiily  the  great  fiscal 
power  of  the  Federal  government  was 
never  brought  to  play — throutrh  revenue 
sharing — to  provide  local  governments 
with  sufficient  resources  to  enable  them 
to  solve  their  own  problems  In  their  own 
ways. 

The  second  principle  of  reform  is  that 
America  must  find  a  way  to  direct  Its  own 
growth.  We  have  entered  a  decade  in 
which  our  eross  national  product  will 
Increase  by  $500  billion,  an  amount  great- 
er than  the  entire  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  from  1790  to  1950.  Out  of 
this  vast  Increase  In  wealth  we  can  create 
a  life  of  imprecedented  achievement  for 
ourselves,  and  for  the  Nation.  Or  we  can 
choke  on  it.  "Toward  Balanced  Growth: 
Quantity  with  Quality."  the  theme  of  the 


report  of  the  National  Goals  Research 
Staff,  could  well  be  the  theme  of  the 
1970s. 

In  foreign  affairs  I  have  held  out  the 
hope  that  if  our  new  policies  succeed 
America  may  have  the  best  chance  since 
World  War  II  to  enjoy  a  generation  of 
uninterrupted  peace.  More  then  Is  the 
reason  to  consider  forthwith  how  we  axe 
to  use  the  abundance  of  peace. 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  is.  shall  we  surrender  to  our 
surroimdings.  or  shall  we  make  our  peace 
with  nature  and  begin  to  make  repara. 
tions  for  the  damage  we  have  done  to  our 
air.  to  our  land  and  to  our  water?  I 
promised  a  national  growth  policy,  to 
bring  balance  and  order  to  the  great 
changes  in  population,  industry,  and 
patterns  of  education  and  training  that 
would  affect  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
three  decades  ahead. 

In  February  I  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
most  comprehensive  proposals  In  the 
area  of  entlronmental  protection  and 
enhancement  ever  set  forth  by  any  ad- 
ministraUon.  Since  then  I  have  proposed 
the  creation  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  establLsh  a  focal  point 
for  setting  general  environment  pollu- 
tions standards  affecting  all  media  and 
forms  of  pollution, 

I  have  now  virtually  completed  the 
domestic  legislative  proposals  I  will  make 
to  the  present  Congress.  I  would  like 
then  to  take  one  further  opportunity  to 
sum  up.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
important  achievements  already  behind 
us,  and  also  to  stress  the  very  consider- 
able amount  of  work  which  Is  still  before 
the  Congress  and  which  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  this 
new  decade,  much  less  to  begin  to  fulfill 
its  promise. 

In  my  message  of  last  October  I  stated 
that  if  a  working  partnership  between 
men  of  differing  philosophies  and  differ- 
ent parties  Is  to  continue,  then  candor  on 
both  sides  is  required. 

Candor  reotilres  first  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  exceptional  circumstances  which 
were  thrust  upon  iis  by  a  relatively  rare 
event  in  American  history.  For  the  first 
time  in  120  years  an  Incoming  President 
of  one  party  has  faced  a  Ctmgress 
dominated  by  another. 

Given  the  system  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" built  Into  our  government.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  predict  that  In 
such  a  situation  the  Institutions  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  would 
thwart  one  another,  and  that  stalemate 
would  ensue.  The  American  Constitution 
was  devised  In  large  measure  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  power.  We  should  not  lie  sur- 
prised If  on  occasion  it  makes  such  exer- 
cise difficult. 

Yet  this  need  not  be.  It  Is  not  less  a 
quality  of  our  Constitution  that  by  pro- 
viding a  voice  to  wide  raneing  and  di- 
verse interests  It  makes  it  possible  from 
time  to  time  to  face  up  to  issues  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  to  make  genuinely 
national  decisions  about  them.  Some  de- 
cUlons  can  be  reached  only  If  both 
parties  are  willing  to  share  responsibil- 
ity: some  programs  can  tie  enacted  only 
If  both  parties  share  the  credit. 
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This,  then,  te  a  time  to  face  such  Is- 
sues. As  President.  I  have  .sought  to  do 
.so.  I  have  proposed  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  issues  about  which 
there  has  been  an  unniistakable  national 
Judirment  that  sometliing  needs  to  be 
done.  RcTonue  sharlo;.  for  example,  was 
pledged  by  both  partie.s  in  their  1968 
platforms.  We  need  it:  the  public  sup- 
ports it.  Yet.  until  now.  no  President  has 
felt  it  possible  to  propose  revenue  shar- 
ing, no  Congress  he.s  made  any  move  to- 
ward enacting  it.  Draft  reform,  welfare 
reform,  crime  control,  environmental 
protection,  are  other  issues  that  need 
urgent  actions.  I  have  felt  it  possible  to 
approach  these  matters  as  national  is- 
•sues  about  which  we  could  make  national 
deci-sions  in  which  both  parties  would 
participate,  for  which  both  Mould  honor- 
ably accept  responsibility  and  ju.stly 
claim  recosnitlon. 

Whatever  will  be  the  Judgment  of  his- 
tory, the  record  of  this  moment  is  that 
Cou.in-ess  has  not  responded.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  which  all  involved  can  and 
should  lie  proud.  But  tlie  larger  fact  is 
that  Congress,  in  a  mood  of  nostalgia  and 
partisaaship.  has  too  much  devoted  its 
energie-s  to  tinkering  with  programs  of 
the  past  while  ignoring  the  realities  of 
the  present  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

Time  now  slips  away.  The  Congress  t^ 
coming  to  a  close.  Its  work  is  not  done. 
The  issue.'!  I  have  asked  to  be  considered 
hnve  not  been  considered.  And  yet  mat- 
ters press.  We  cannot  wait  for  politics. 
We  must  seek  a  record  of  acliievement 
nil  can  share. 

As  we  build  this  record,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  averridln-;  need  for  fls- 
CBl  responsibility.  Year  after  year  dur- 
ing the  1980s  the  Federal  government 
incurred  a  deficit.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  decade  there  was  a  lustlQcation  for 
this.  The  economy  was  operating  at  less 
than  full  employment  capacity.  In  liie 
later  years  there  was  no  Justification 
whatever:  per.?istpnt  deficits  could  lead 
only  to  a  disorderly  and  punishing  infla- 
tion. This  was  predictable;  it  was  pre- 
dicted: It  came  to  pass. 

It  need  not  happen  again,  and  it  must 
QOt.  This  is  why  1  have  been  forced  to 
veto  appropriation  bills  sent  me  by  the 
Congress  in  amounts  well  above  those  re- 
quested. I  understand  full  well  the  reel- 
in  5  for  worthy  purposes  that  Inspires 
such  action  But  there  is  a  higher  na- 
tional interest.  Economics  has  taught  us 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  entire  economic 
system.  To  affect  one  part  is  to  affect 
all  parts.  The  Federal  government  must 
act  In  accordance  with  that  knowledge 
and  reality.  Just  as  the  President  send.': 
a  unified  Budget  to  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  surely  should  devise  some  man- 
ner of  unified  re.sponse.  I  have  suggested 
that  Congress  establish  an  overall  spend- 
inc  ceiling,  and  adjust  the  various  ap- 
prtoriation  bills  to  accord  with  that  cell- 
ing. There  may  be  other  and  better  ways 
of  attaining  this  goal.  But  we  can  no 
longer  avoid  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
means  whereby  the  present  fragmented 
and  competitive  legislative  process  that 
mandates  and  promotes  Federal  spend- 
ing can  be  brought  under  control  so  that 


the  Impact  of  the  total  Federal  budget  is 
to  sustain  and  encourage  economic 
growth,  rather  than  to  disrupt  it  This 
is  the  course  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

If  restraint  is  one  condition  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  timeliness  is  surely  an- 
other. In  recent  years  Congress  has  more 
and  more  tended  to  put  off  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriations  biUs  until  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Ii  is  now  September.  The  fiscal  year  be- 
gan July  1st.  Yet  only  four  out  of  four- 
teen appropriations  bills  have  been  en- 
acted. Tills  practice  begins  to  threaten 
the  very  basis  of  orderly  and  effective 
government. 

Fiscal  restraint  in  no  sense  precludes 
a  reordering  of  naUomal  priorities.  To 
the  contrary,  it  Is  only  when  such  re- 
straint is  exercised  that  a  purposeful 
direction  of  events  can  occur.  In  fiscal 
1971.  for  example,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  decades,  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  government  on  Human  Resources 
are  greater  than  the  expenditure  on  De- 
fease and  Defense-related  activities.  We 
have  reversed  the  trend  of  the  1980's. 
Our  priorities  have  changed.  But  this 
change  can  be  effective  only  In  the  con- 
text of  disciplined  and  reisponsible  fiscal 
policy.  The  matter  may  be  put  more 
strongly.  Anyone  who  seriously  wishes 
to  .see  a  reordering  of  priorities  for  the 
nation  either  must  insist  on  doing  so 
in  a  responsible  and  disciplined  manner, 
or  mast  be  Judged  not  to  be  serious. 

R£roRJUINa   THE    IXblllUilOWS   0»   THZ   PAST 

Of  the  major  items  of  reform  which 
I  have  propased  to  the  Congress,  and 
which  I  described  in  my  message  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1969,  some  have  been  acted 
upon. 

The  Tax  Relorm  Act  ol  1969.  which 
liad  some  troublesome  features  never- 
theless did  incorporate  most  of  the  meas- 
ures reforming  tJie  Tax  Code  which  I 
had  proposed. 

The  Administration  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  permit  the  OEO  to 
carry  out  its  new  role. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 
of  reform  passed  by  this  Congress  so  far 
is  the  Postal  Reorganisation  Act  estab- 
lishing the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
It  Is  a  landmark  bill  demonstrating  not 
only  ability  to  respond  to  a  complex  and 
persisting  problem  with  bold  and  crea- 
tive measures,  but  demonstrating  as  well 
the  power  of  bipartisan  effort  when  it 
Is  exercised  with  determination  and  will. 
This  Act  will  need  to  be  improved  upon 
as  the  new  8y.stem  is  established,  but  we 
have  a  sound  structure. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion I  recommended  to  permit  a  change 
from  the  oldest-first  to  a  younse.st-flrst 
order  of  call  in  Selective  Service,  to  re- 
duce the  period  of  prime  vulnerability 
to  one  year,  and  to  select  individuals 
through  a  lottery  system. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  beginning.  But 
our  work  is  nowhere  near  ended.  The 
other  major  reforms  I  listed  last  October 
stfl]  have  not  been  enacted.  Since  that 
time  I  have  proposed  a  wide  range  of 
measures  of  eoual  Importance.  In  far 
the  greater  proportion  there,  too.  await 
action  by  Congress. 


aEl^^BM    or  tbz   oaArr 

As  long  as  the  draft  is  necessary  to 
meet  our  military  manpower  needs  it 
must  be  made  to  operate  as  equitably  and 
consistently  as  possible. 

This  year,  by  Executive  Order,  futui« 
occupational,  agricultural,  and  paternity 
deferments  were  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  I  requested  the  Congress  to  restore 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  undergraduate  student  defer- 
ments so  that  these  deferments  could 
also  be  eliminated  in  the  future.  I  also 
proposed  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
improve  the  random  selection  system  by 
permitting  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
national  call  of  Inductees.  ITie  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  these  proposals.  But  the 
only  long  range  solution  is  to  end  oar 
need  to  draft  by  attaining  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force.  On  April  23.  1970.  I 
proposed  military  pay  legislation  to  the 
Congress  as  an  Important  step  toward 
achieving  an  objective  of  reducing  draft 
calls  to  zero.  Unfortunately,  this  legis- 
lation has  not  been  enacted. 

In  the  meantime — and  for  all  time- 
America  owes  an  obligation  to  the  men 
who  have  fought  in  Vietnam,  and  not 
less  to  those  who  backed  them  in  Oie 
Armed  Forces  elsewhere.  The  Vietnam 
Veterans  Assistance  Act  which  I  h«ve 
proposed  to  the  Congress  would  provide 
Important  new  QI  Bill  benefits  relating 
to  post-secondary  school  training,  the 
provision  of  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loans  to  veterans  from  minority 
groups,  and  the  provision  of  guaranteed 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  mobUe  homes. 
This  legislation  has  not  been  enacted; 
it  should  be. 

HxrORM  or  Tax  wbltus  OTsnK 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  has  been 
properly  described  as  the  most  important 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  go  before 
the  Congress  in  thirty-five  years.  It  Is 
one  of  the  dozen  or  half-dozen  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  domestic  legislation  In 
American  history.  The  Act  provides  • 
basic  national  income  supplement  for 
all  needy  families  with  children.  It  sbol- 
i.shes  the  bankrupt  welfare  system  of  the 
past,  which  has  so  greatly  contributed  to 
our  present  crisis,  and  creates  an  alto- 
gether new  system  based  upon  work  in- 
centives 'Including  support  for  child  care 
services  I ,  Job  traliilng  and  provision,  and 
directed  primarily  to  creating  self-suffl- 
cient  Independent  families.  Where  per- 
sons are  genuinely  dependent,  as  are  the 
aged  and  disabled,  or  female  headed  fam- 
ilies with  young  children,  the  bill  pro- 
vides national  standards  of  benefits 
which  will  enormously  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  resounding  and  gratify- 
ing vote.  Hearings  are  now  taking  place 
in  the  Senate.  It  would  t>e  tragic  be.vond 
words  if  this  historic  opportunity  were 
to  be  allowed  to  slip  away  from  us.  I  am 
confident  that  this  will  not  happen,  but 
to  prevent  It  the  Senate  will,  of  course, 
have  to  move  with  some  dispiatch. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  is  the  key- 
stone of  an  income  strategy  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty   in   the  DOlted 
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states.  In  1969  the  first  move  in  this 
strategy  was  accomplished  when  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  abolish  Income  taxes  for  the 
poor.  Reform  of  the  Manpower  Program 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  are 
equally  essential,  and  the  latter  has  now 
also  been  enacted.  But  the  strategy  will 
be  Incomplete  until  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  is  enacted  as  well. 

On  May  8,  1969,  before  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  was  proposed,  I  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, in  which  I  declared  that  the 
moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
banger  in  America  itself  for  all  time. 
SlDce  then,  major  reforms  have  been 
carried  through  toward  this  goal.  But 
legislation  is  re<iuired.  The  Food  Stomp 
Act  Amendments,  which  I  recommended 
to  the  Congress,  established  the  path- 
breaking  principles  that  very  poor  fam- 
ilies would  receive  free  stamps,  that  for 
other  families  cash  requirements  would 
be  limited  to  30  percent  of  fomily  In- 
come, that  uniform  minimum  national 
eligibility  standards  would  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  range  of  similarly  impor- 
tant reforms.  This  legislation  .still  has 
not  been  enacted. 

Family  welfare  is  necessarily  related 
to  family  size  and  the  availability  of 
health  services.  On  July  18,  1969,  I  sent 
the  first  Message  to  Congress  ever  on 
the  subject  of  population.  At  the  time 
I  proposed  that  we  should  establish  as 
a  national  goal  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate family  planning  services  within 
tlie  next  five  years  to  all  those  who  want 
but  cannot  afford  them,  adding  that  in 
no  circumstances  will  the  activities  asso- 
ciated with  our  pursuit  of  this  goal  be 
allowed  to  Infringe  upon  the  religious 
convictions  or  personal  wishes  and  free- 
dom of  any  Individual,  nor  will  they  be 
allowed  to  impair  the  absolute  right  of 
all  individuals  to  have  such  matters  of 
coasclence  respected  by  public  author- 
ities. Part  of  this  program  has  gone  for- 
ward, but  In  order  to  reach  our  goal  of 
being  able  to  serve  the  estimated  five 
million  women  who  are  In  need  of  sub- 
sidized, publicly  assisted  family  planning 
services,  family  planning  legislation 
should  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  this 
year. 

On  the  broader  question  of  the  future 
course  of  population  growth  and  its  im- 
plications for  our  society.  I  am  pleased 
to  observe  that  the  Commission  on  Popii- 
lation  Growth  and  the  American  Future 
which  I  proposed  in  my  Message  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  is  now  in 
operation. 

In  February  of  this  year  this  Adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Congress  the  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act  dedicated  to 
the  creation  of  integrated,  effective,  con- 
sumer-oriented health  care  systems  by 
the  consolidation  of  four  existing  and 
overlapping  programs  in  this  field.  The 
Act  would  "decategorize"  certain  aspects 
of  these  programs,  provide  "Joint  fund- 
ing", authorize  the  transfer  of  funds 
among  these  programs  and  encourage 
experimentation  in  the  delivery  of  health 
senices.  The  Congress  has  not  yet  taken 
final  action  on  this  legislation. 
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As  I  Stated  in  October,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  government, 
we  have  recommended  a  national  policy 
of  permanent  sharing  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  revenues  with  the  States  and 
lesser  political  units  of  the  coimtry.  My 
proposal,  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1969,  would  begin  with  $1  billion  in  Its 
first  full  fiscal  year,  and  rise  to  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  by  FY  1976:  It  would 
be  dilBctilt  to  identify  another  proposal 
that  has  received  such  widespread  en- 
dorsement. It  is  elemental  economics, 
elemental  good  sense,  elemental  good 
government.  Both  partle.s  endorsed  Rev- 
enue Sharing  in  their  1968  platforms, 
and  it  has  widespread  public  support. 
Yet  neltJier  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
has  held  hearings  on  this  Administra- 
tion's bill. 

M.MVPOWeat  BETORM 

Earlier  in  this  message  I  stated  that 
the  first  principle  of  reform  is  that  gov- 
ernment programs  should  be  effective. 
With  this  object  in  \iew  I  have  proposed 
a  Manpower  Training  Act  which  would 
consolidate  the  major  manpower  train- 
ing programs  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  into  one  funding  author- 
ity, abolish  categorical  programs,  provide 
that  the  administration  of  tlie  programs 
be  progressively  decentralized  to  the 
States  and  metropolitan  areas,  and  fur- 
ther provide  an  automatic  increase  of  10 
percent  in  manpower  funds  when  the 
national  unemplo.vment  rate  equals  or 
exceeds  4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

Here  is  the  NeR-  Federalism  In  action. 
Consolidate  in  the  interests  of  flexibility. 
Decentralize  where  operations  are  best 
managed  locally.  Assert  national  stand- 
ards of  performance,  and  provide  auto- 
matic adjustments  to  changes  in  the 
national  economy.  In  the  history  of 
American  Federalism  there  has  been  no 
comparable  transfer  of  functions:  a 
process  that  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  has  taken  responsibilities  away 
from  State  and  local  governments  and 
lodged  them  in  Washington  would  now 
for  the  first  time  Ije  reversed,  not  to  re- 
establish an  old  arrangement,  but  to 
create  a  new  one.  Hearings  have  been 
held  In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
as  yet  neither  twdy  has  responded  to  the 
essentials  of  this  historic  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  to 
pass  either  session  of  the  Congress  thus 
far  is  the  recently  enacted  Emplovment 
Seciiritv  Amendments  of  1970.  which  I 
recommended  July  8.  1969.  This  prece- 
dent-shattering legislation  will  not  only 
cover  4.75  million  additional  jobs — to 
small  businesses,  nonprofit  organizations. 
State  hospitals,  and  State  institutions  of 
higher  education  among  others — it  will 
also  provide  an  extension  of  the  benefit 
period  up  to  13  weeks  which  is  auto- 
matically triggered  when  the  insured  im- 
employment  rate  for  the  nation  reaches 
4.5  percent  for  three  consecutive  months, 
and  would  remain  In  operation  until  that 
rate  drops  below  4.5  percent  for  a  cor- 
responding three  months.  These  provi- 
sions become  edective  January  i,  1972. 


This  l«  the  most  extensive  reform  of 
the  unemployment  Insurance  program 
ever  enacted  Something  of  moment  has 
occurred  This  important  income  mainte- 
nance program  has  been  made  flexible, 
responsive,  equilibrating.  This  Is  what 
modern  government  should  be  doing  in 
a  dozen  such  areas. 

EoctAi.  sEctmrrT  auroaM 

In  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
currently  before  the  Congress,  I  request- 
ed an  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  Social  Security  tienefits  to  com- 
pensate elderly  Americans,  as  I  stated  in 
October,  for  the  losses  they  are  suffering 
because  of  an  inflation  they  could  do 
nothing  either  to  prevent  or  to  avoid. 
This  is  an  act  of  fairness  which  I  pro- 
posed in  my  1968  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  which  the  Congress  should  no 
longer  deny  to  our  senior  citizens.  In 
addition.  I  proposed  .several  benefit  lib- 
eralizations and  reforms  which  would 
make  social  security  a  more  equitable 
and  effective  instrument  of  income  .secu- 
rity for  the  aged.  This  measure  has 
passed  the  House  and  awaits  action  In 
the  Senate. 

RD'ORM  OF  THF  UaANT-tN-AID  STSTO* 

Tlie  Congre.s.s  consented  to  my  reorga- 
nization plan  which  provided  for  the  es- 
tablisment  of  the  new  Office  of  Manage- 
ment an4  Budget  and  the  Domestic 
Council.  I  am  confident  that  these  new 
entities  will  be  major  factors  in  improv- 
ing the  management  of  domestic  affairs 
In  the  years  ahead.  However,  there  are 
other  aspects  of  management  relorm 
which  reauire  legislation  which  has  not 
been  acted  upon. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  the  Admlnis- 
tr-tion  I  proposed  to  reform  the  in- 
creasingly ch.<iotic  and  unmanageable 
grant-in-aid  system  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment by  providing  the  President  with 
power,  subject  to  Congressional  veto,  to 
"ron.«olidate  rt>lated  assistance  programs. 

Thi.5  is  no  small  matter.  It  is  one  of  the 
reforms  tliat  is  absolutely  necessary  If 
our  present  governmental  system  is  to  be 
m  ide  to  work.  Again  we  face  a  familiar 
siturttion.  We  have  made  some  improve- 
ments through  action  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  but  legislation  is  necessary. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  Granf 
Coiisolidoffon  ylcf  in  both  tiie  House  and 
the  Senate  but  neither  body  has  acted. 

We  have  recently  proposed  dramatic 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  Social 
Scnices  arc  delivered  to  their  intended 
beneficiaries.  As  an  amendment  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act.  we  proposed 
greater  flexlbllitv  In  the  ixse  of  services 
.Tioney  and  related  HEW  program.s — in- 
cluding pel-missive  authority  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  transfer  up  to 
20  percent  from  one  appropriation  to  an- 
other under  cerWin  conditions.  More- 
over, we  would  launch  a  new  Government 
.Assistance  Program  to  help  Mayors  and 
Governors  strengthen  their  policy  dlrec- 
tion  and  management  of  important  HEW 
services.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
vras  gratifyingly  prompt  in  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  important  amendment,  and 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  enact  it  this 
year, 
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The  Federal  Economv  Act  is  a  related 
measure.  Programs  need  to  be  consoU- 
datc-d:  from  time  to  time  tliey  need  to  be 
eliminated.  Tiiia  15  an  elemental  prin- 
ciple of  the  decent  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  February.  1970.  I  proposed 
program  changes  that  would  save  $2.1 
billion  In  Fiscal  Year  1971 — money 
urgently  needed  for  other  programs. 
More  than  half  of  those  changes  that 
require  Congressional  approval  have  not 
been  put  into  effect.  Further,  the  Con- 
gress is  blocking  over  $170  million  of  the 
savings  I  proposed  to  achieve  by  execu- 
tive action.  In  all,  Congress  is  not  acting 
on  over  $700  million  in  savings,  or  one- 
third  of  my  proposals.  In  those  areas 
where  I  have  been  left  free  to  act  I  am 
accomplishing  100  percent  of  the  savings 
planned. 

K1.BCT0BAL  Hsvomu 

No  one  subject  more  profoundly  in- 
volves the  issue  of  popular  sovereignty 
than  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. For  almost  two  centuries  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Electoral  College  has  some- 
how worked,  albeit  just  barely  at  times, 
and  at  other  times  even  doubtfully. 
Every  four  years  the  American  democ- 
racy places  a  large,  unacceptable,  and  un- 
necessary wager  that  it  will  work  one 
more  time,  that  somehow  an  Institution 
that  never  in  any  event  functioned  the 
way  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  an- 
ticipated, win  somehow  confer  the  Presi- 
dency on  that  candidate  who  obtains  the 
largest  number  of  votes.  The  Electoral 
College  need  not  do  so.  Indeed  on  occa- 
sion It  has  not  done  so.  But  far  more  im- 
portantly— whatever  the  popular  vote — 
it  need  not  confer  the  Presidency  on  any 
candidate.  If  none  has  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

Our  ability  to  change  this  system  in 
time  for  the  1972  elections  is  a  touch- 
stone of  the  impulse  to  reform  in  Amer- 
ica today.  It  win  be  the  mea."!ure  of  our 
ability  to  avert  calamity  by  anticipating 
It. 

Ab  I  stated  In  my  CXitober  1969  mes- 
sage. I  originally  favored  other  methods 
of  reforming  the  electoral  college  sy.stem. 
but  the  passage  by  the  House  of  a  direct 
popular  election  plan  indicated  that  this 
thoroughly  acceptable  reform  could  be 
achieved,  and  I  accordingly  supported  It. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  has  not  com- 
pleted action.  Time  «  running  out.  But  It 
is  still  possible  to  pass  the  measure  and 
to  amend  the  Constitution  In  time  for  the 
1972  elections. 

D-C.    COVERKMr.NT    RCFnBM 

Last  October  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  one  of  the  truly  unaccept- 
able facts  of  American  life,  and  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  lesislation  I  had  pro- 
posed which  would  brinR  about  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  political  power  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
called  for  a  Constitutional  amendment 
giving  the  District  at  least  one  represent- 
ative In  the  House  and  such  additional 
representatives  as  Congress  may  approve, 
and  providing  for  the  po.5sibility  of  two 
U.S.  Senators.  (We  need  to  keep  continu- 
ally m  mind  that  the  population  of  the 
Dt.5trlct  is  greater  than  that  of  at  least  10 
States. )  I  asked  for  an  Interim  arrange- 


ment providing  the  District  with  a  non- 
voting Congressional  representative,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
pose a  permanent  governmental  arrange- 
ment. I  have  been  heartened  by  progress 
toward  the  non-voting  representative, 
but  I  share  the  chagrin  that  most  Amer- 
icans feel  at  the  fact  that  Congress  con- 
tinues to  deny  self-government  to  the 
nation's  capital.  I  would  remind  the 
Congress  that  the  founding  fathers  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Home  rule  was  taken 
from  the  District  only  after  more  than 
seventy  years  of  self-govertmient,  and 
this  was  done  on  grounds  that  were 
either  factually  shaky  or  morally  doubt- 
ful. Surely  we  cannot  allow  this  inadmis- 
sible situation  to  persist  as  the  American 
Bicentennial  dawns. 

FURXIGH   TBADE 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  No- 
vember 18,  1969,  I  proposed  the  Trod* 
Act  of  1969  which  would  significantly 
strengthen  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States,  recognizing 
that  ultimately  it  is  rising  world  trade 
and  production  that  must  form  the  base 
for  the  prosperity  of  developing  nations. 
At  the  ssLine  time,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  viable  procram  of  tariff  adjust- 
ments for  industries  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  firms  and  workers  affected 
by  imports.  It  would  aLw  promote  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade,  by  eliminating  the 
American  Selling  Price  System.  While 
this  legislation  awaits  enactment.  I  again 
express  my  concern  atwut  the  growing 
tone  of  protectionism  in  the  arguments 
being  made  in  the  Congress. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  Amend- 
ments provide  for  a  long-range  mer- 
chant marine  building  program  of  300 
ships  in  the  next  ten  years,  with  a 
lessening  of  dependence  on  operating- 
differential  subsidy  for  liner  carriers, 
and  the  buildup  of  the  bulk  commercial 
carrier  fleet  for  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  trade 
expansion  measure  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  bill  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  has  not  as  yet 
pa.'.sed  the  Senate. 

csncK 

In  my  October.  1969  Message  I  declared 
that  there  is  no  greater  need  in  this  free 
society  than  the  restoration  of  the  indi- 
vidual American's  freedom  from  violence 
in  his  home  and  on  the  streets  of  his 
city  or  town.  These  words  were  carefully 
chosen.  The  issue  of  crime  is  easily  mis- 
understood, and  on  occasion  deliberately 
.w.  The  issue  of  crime  is  freedom.  When 
individual  citizens  are  the  direct  victims 
of  violence,  or  the  indirect  victims  when 
they  are  forced  to  restrict  their  own 
movements  out  of  fear  of  violence,  f  imda- 
mental  liberties  are  abridged.  A  govern- 
ment that  fails  to  protect  those  liberties 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  At  the  time 
of  my  statement  the  Issue  had  been  the 
source  of  more  legislative  requests  from 
the  Administration  than  any  other  single 
subject.  Today,  not  far  from  a  year  later. 
only  two  bills  have  passed.  One  was  the 
District  ol  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act — a  measure  of 
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major  Importance.  It  provides  for  the 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  en- 
tire system  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  in  the  nation's  capital 
As  I  said  In  October,  the  Act  provides 
more  Judges,  new  enforcement  tools, 
reorganization  of  the  archaic  court  sys- 
tem, a  new  public  defender's  office,  and 
reform  in  the  procedures  for  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders. 

The  second  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  lo  provide 
more  effective  and  improved  methods  for 
dealing  with  young  people  in  the  Federal 
crunlnal  Justice  system. 

Among  the  most  Important  crime  pro- 
posals that  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  more  than  a  year,  and  which 
have  not  been  enacted,  are  these: 

— The  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act.  This  Act  would  .'substantial- 
ly revise  existing  drug  laws  by  providing 
new  means  for  controlling  dangerous 
drugs  by  establishing  a  new.  comprehen- 
sive and  realistic  penalty  structure  de- 
signed to  provide  courts  with  guidance 
and  Sexlbility  in  handling  oBenden, 
and  by  providing  more  effective  enforoe- 
ment  tools  for  diminishing  the  availabil- 
ity of  dangerous  drugs. 

— Or!;ani2cd  Crime  Control  Act.  This 
Is  an  omnibus  bill  embodying  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  the  National  CommlssloQ 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws, 
and  other  groups.  The  ten  titles  codify 
and  strengthen  existing  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  prosecution  of  organised 
crime.  Again,  this  is  an  Issue  easily  mis- 
imderstood.  The  most  important  issues 
involved  in  organized  crime  are  not 
those  which  are  most  commonly  dis- 
cussed. It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
much  as  $50  billion  a  year  passed  through 
the  hands  of  organized  crime  in  illegal 
gambling  alone.  What  is  involved  here 
is  not  the  act  of  gambling  by  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  but  the  corruption  of 
government  that  invariably  accompanies 
it.  Similarly,  the  social  consequences  of 
the  drug  traffic  controlled  by  organized 
crime  spread  far  beyond  the  personal 
tragedy  of  the  addict.  They  weaken  the 
fabric  of  society  itself. 

This  proposal  would  make  large-scale 
gambling  a  federal  offense  and  woidd 
make  it  a  felony  for  large-scale  gam- 
blers and  law  enforcement  officers  or 
public  officials  to  obstruct  enforcement 
of  State  and  local  laws  against  gambling 
through  bribery  of  government  ofBcials. 
And  it  would  replace  numerous  dispar- 
ate witness-Immunity  laws  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  Code  with 
a  single  uniform  provision.  It  Is  a  long 
overdue  reform.  This  bill  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  increased  sen- 
tences, up  to  30  years,  for  dangerous 
adult  special  offenders — the  recidivist 
the  professional  offender,  and  the  orga- 
nized crime  leader. 

— Wagering  Tax  Amendments.  This 
proposal  would  prohibit  the  use  against 
the  taxpayer  of  information  obtained 
through  his  compliance  with  the  wager- 
ing tax.  while  at  the  same  time  Increas- 
ing the  coverage  and  amoimt  of  the 
taxes,  and  authorizing  a  grant  of  im- 
munity to  essential  witnesses. 
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—The  Bail  Reform  Act  Amendments. 
This  proposal  would  authorize  a  judge 
to  detain,  after  a  bearing,  a  person 
charged  with  certain  categories  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  who  was  found  to  pose  a 
danger  to  another  person  or  the  com- 
munity if  released. 

— Protection  of  Minors  from  Obscenity 
Act  and  the  Prohibition  of  Transjiorta- 
tion  ol  Salacious  Advertising  Act.  These 
two  bills  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  the  distribution  of  matter 
harmful  to  minors  or  advertisements  ex- 
plicitly designed  and  intended  to  appeal 
to  a  prurient  Interest  In  sex. 

— Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments. 
This  proposal  would  institute  fundamen- 
tal and  urgently  needed  reforms  in  the 
provision  of  legal  defenders  for  poor  per- 
sons. Crime  involves  the  issue  of  free- 
dom, and  that  includes  freedom  from 
unjust  arrest  and  conviction.  Vigorous 
and  competent  legal  defense  is  funda- 
mental to  this  freedom,  and  it  results  in 
justice  for  not  only  the  accused  but  also 
the  accuser. 

These  crime  control  measures  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  more  than 
a  year.  There  are  further  measures  of 
equal  and  as  great  urgency  also  before 
the  Congress. 

— The  Omnfbus  Crime  Control  and 
Sate  Streets  Amendments.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
was  established  in  1968  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  assist,  through  a  grant 
program.  State  and  local  governments 
in  strengthening  and  improving  law  en- 
lorcement.  These  amendments  now 
pending  In  Congress  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  this  important  program 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  beyond  and 
would  amend  the  basic  authority  to  per- 
mit better  utilization  of  the  available 
funds. 

— Explosives  Regulation  Proposals  and 
Amendments.  We  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  business  of  Import- 
ing, manufacturing  or  dealing  in  explo- 
.sives  through  a  system  of  licenses  and 
permits  as  well  as  prohibiting  the  p\ir- 
chase  of  explosives  by  mail-order.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  proposed  amendments 
to  the  VS.  Criminal  Code  which  would 
provide  urgently  needed  powers  to  con- 
trol the  epidemic  of  terrorist  bombings 
and  nihilist  destruction  which  has  sud- 
denly become  a  feature  of  American  life. 
Here  again  the  object  of  crime  control 
is  not  simply  to  deter  people  from  break- 
ing the  law  and  to  pimlsh  persons  who 
have  broken  the  law,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly to  maintain  and  pi^otcct  the  free- 
dom of  citizens  to  live  their  lives  with- 
out fear  and  without  Injury.  The  sta- 
bility of  democratic  society  Is  what  really 
is  at  stake. 

KDrCATIOK   KZTOniX 

If  the  Impulse  to  reform  may  be  muted 
with  respect  to  some  areas  of  American 
life,  there  would  seem  to  be  near  univer- 
sal agreement  that  reform  is  overdue  and 
urgent  at  every  level  in  the  field  of  edu- 
i^atlon.  There  Is  a  difference,  however, 
between  reform  and  retribution.  If  edu- 
cation has  failed— toh«re  It  has  failed— 
the  remedy  is  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to 
restructure  it.  Moreover,  falliu-e  as  per- 
ceived by  one  group  may  be  success  In 
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the  eyes  of  another.  Opinions  about  edu- 
cation must  be  informed  by  knowledge 
about  the  subject.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  first  thing  to  understand  about 
education  is  that  our  understanding  of 
the  process  is  weak  indeed.  At  most,  it 
can  be  described  as  just  beginning.  This 
is  a  lesson  we  learned  in  the  1960s  at  no 
little  cost. 

During  that  decade.  Congress  was  ex- 
traordinarily generous  In  its  support  of 
education,  particularly  in  its  enthusiasm 
for  trying  to  compeni^ate  through  educa- 
tion for  the  environmental  disadvan- 
tages of  our  least  fortunate  children. 
Support  for  education  comprised  the 
fastest-growing  segment  of  the  Federal 
budget  by  the  mid-point  of  that  ten- 
year  period.  This  support — regarded  as 
long  overdue  by  most  Americans,  and 
begrudged  by  almost  no  one — generated 
an  extraordinary  flurry  of  activity  in 
American  education  at  all  levels. 

Much  of  this  activity  was  based  on  the 
familiar  premise  that  If  only  the  re- 
sources available  for  education  were  in- 
creased, the  amotmt  that  youngsters 
learn  would  Increase,  too.  Somehow.  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  a.v;ume  that  the 
amount  of  dollars  invested  in  education 
was  all  that  really  mattered.  For  we 
thought  we  knew  what  education  was  all 
at>out. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  tmderstand- 
able  tliat  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  findings  of  massive 
research  and  bold  scholarly  analysis 
which  suggest  that  perhaps  our  cher- 
ished assumptions  may  sUnply  not  be 
true.  Or,  if  true,  the>'  are  far  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  understand  than  we 
thought.  It  is  entirely  understandable 
that  we  have  ail  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge how  little  return  our  invest- 
ment has  brought,  how  disappointing  the 
educational  results  of  our  ambitious  pro- 
grams have  been.  But  the  simple  and 
alarming  fact  has  gradually  become  ap- 
parent, that  we  did  not  really  understand 
the  educational  process  well  enough  to 
have  a  purposeful  effect  on  its  outcome, 
which  is,  of  course,  what  children  learn. 

There  is  no  shame  associated  with 
this  conclusion,  and  no  blame  to  be 
Bssigned.  But  it  Is  time  to  realize  that 
every  time  we  invest  a  billion  dollars 
in  a  compensatory  program,  we  raise 
the  hopes  of  millions  of  our  most  dis- 
advantaged citizens:  which  hopes  are 
more  than  likely  destined  to  be  dashed, 
lor  the  programs  and  strategies  on  which 
they  rest  are  themselves  based  on  faulty 
assumptions  and  inadequate  knowledge. 
This  is  bad  government.  It  is  bad  poli- 
tics. It  is  bad  education. 

This  Administration  did  not  take  the 
easy  way  out  of  this  sad  paradox.  The 
easy  response  would  have  been  to  ignore 
tjie  research  findings  or  to  stop  spending 
money  across  the  board  on  education. 
In  fact,  the  total  sums  budgeted  by  this 
Admiiiistration  for  education  have  risen 
steadily — to  nearly  $12  billion  this 
year — and  will  continue  to  do  so.  For 
many  of  these  programs  have  auxiliary 
benefits  that  should  not  be  denied  our 
young  people.  Par  from  cuttiJig  back — 
or  pretending  that  programs  "work" 
when  in  fact  they  do  not — this  Admin- 
istration has  chosen  the  tougher  route 


of  reform  and  research.  For  we  arc  con- 
fident that  the  day  will  come  when  in 
fact  every  young  American  can  learn 
as  much  and  go  as  far  as  his  abilities 
will  permit.  But  that  day  will  be  slow 
in  coming  if  we  fail  now  to  abandon 
outmoded  precepts  and  to  move  beyond 
simplicities.  'While  at  the  same  Ume 
giving  full  honor  and  credit  to  those 
who  re-awakened  the  nation  to  its  edu- 
cational shortcomings.) 

Accordingly,  this  Administration  has 
taken  a  number  of  executive  actions 
aimed  at  the  reform  and  renewal  of 
American  education,  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  New  Federalism  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are 
properly  the  province  of  States  and  lo- 
calities. The  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment has  been  created  witliin  HEW  as 
the  focal  agency  for  our  Early  Learning 
Program  and  other  activities  aimed  at 
enhancing  The  First  Five  Years  of  Ufe. 
The  President  s  Commission  on  School 
Finance  is  now  at  work  examining  the 
pressing  and  complex  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  financial  support  of 
public  and  non-public  schools.  The 
Right  to  Read  has  been  established  as 
a  prime  educational  goal  and  a  National 
Reading  Council  has  been  appointed  to 
morutor  the  nations  progress  toward  It. 
We  initiated  a  rigorous — and  continu- 
ing— review  of  the  Title  I  program. 

But  the  reforms  in  Federal  education 
programs  that  are  most  needed  must  rep- 
resent the  combined  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  In  two 
major  Messages  to  Congress  last  March, 
1  made  a  series  of  proposals  for  reform 
and  renewal,  first  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  then  in  higher  educa- 
tion. These  were  augmented  by  our  pro- 
posed Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  and 
by  the  thorough-going  reform  of  the  Im- 
pacted Aid  Program  transmitted  as  part 
of  tlie  Federal  Economv  Act. 

In  these  proposals  I  asked  that  the 
Congress  e.stablish  o  National  iTistitute 
of  Education,  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  order 
to  bring  to  education  the  intensity  and 
quality  of  research  and  experimentation 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  In 
biomedical  research  under  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Staffed  by  scholars 
and  experts  from  many  fields,  and  free 
of  many  of  the  constraints  on  established 
agencies,  the  National  Institute  would 
offer  reasonable  hope  that  in  time  we 
might  convert  our  present  ignorance 
about  the  processes  of  education  into 
hard  knowledge  about  learning  and  how 
to  effect  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  a.ssist  schools 
In  solving  the  pressing  problems  which 
beset  them.  Congress  has  not  held  hear- 
ings on  this  important  and  far-reaching 
proposal. 

I  asked  that  the  Congress  reform  the 
mammoth — and,  in  its  present  form,  in- 
excusable— program  popularly  known  as 
Aid  to  Federally-impacted  Areas  As  I 
observed  in  March,  this  program  neither 
assists  States  to  determine  their  own 
education  expenditures  nor  re-dlrects 
funds  to  the  individual  districts  in  great- 
est need.  Pour  Presidents,  representing 
twth  parties,  have  asked  Congress  to  take 
up  the  long  overdue  but  politically  im- 
popular  task  of  eliminating  its  most  egre- 
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glous  flaws.  Although  hearings  hare  been 
held  on  this  long-needed  reform,  no 
Committee  action  ha.i  been  taken  In 
either  house. 

I  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  a  special 
two-year  Emergencv  School  Aid  Program 
to  expedite  and  encourage  the  process  of 
desegregation  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  enhance  the  possibility  that  our 
youngsters  can  benefit  from  interracial 
educational  experiences.  Surely  there 
has  been  no  domestic  public  Usue  in 
twenty  years  to  engage  the  attention  and 
concern  of  more  citizens  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  races  within  our  nation's 
schools.  To  the  extent  that  this  rela- 
tionship can  be  eased  and  assisted 
through  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  I  have 
asked  Congress  to  Join  with  the  Admin- 
istration In  doing  so.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  complete  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

My  request  that  Congress  speedily 
appropriate  $150  minion  under  existing 
authority  so  that  we  might  begin  this 
challenging  task  l>efore  schools  open  this 
September  was  regrettably  cut  In  half 
to  $75  minion. 

In  higher  education,  the  Administra- 
tion .'submitted  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive pieces  of  education  legislation  In 
history,  the  Higher  Education  Opvor- 
tunitv  Act.  Its  key  elements  bear 
repeating. 

By  substantially  revising  the  present 
structure  of  student  financial  aid.  It 
would  be  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to 
assure  every  lower-income  student  enter- 
ing college  a  combination  of  Federal 
grants  and  subsidized  loans  sufficient 
to  give  him  the  same  ability  to  pay  as  a 
student  from  a  family  earning  $10,000. 
At  the  same  time.  I  proposed  to  makt^ 
Federally-guaranteed  loans  available  to 
every  college  and  graduate  student  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  income.  The 
.VationaZ  Student  Loan  Ansociation—a 
secondary  market"  for  student  loan 
paper— would  make  this  possible,  and  the 
loans  that  we  propose  to  guarantee  would 
be  sufficient  in  amount,  and  flexible 
enough  In  length  of  repayment,  that  any 
student  prepared  to  invest  in  his  own 
future  could  finance  his  own  education. 
By  making  loans  available  to  all.  and  by 
concentrating  subsidies  on  those  who 
need  them  most,  the  United  States  would 
finally  be  able  to  tell  Its  young  people 
that  no  qualified  student  who  wants  to 
go  to  college  need  be  barred  by  lack  of 
money. 

In  looking  at  the  complex  ties  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
Federal  government,  this  Administration 
concluded  that  for  three  decades  now  the 
Federal  govenunent  has  been  hiring  uni- 
versities to  do  work  It  wanted  done.  Tlje 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  help  academic  cottimimlUes  to 
pursue  excellence  and  reform  in  fields  of 
their  own  choosing  as  well,  and  by  means 
of  their  own  choosing.  Accordingly.  I 
asked  Congress  to  create  a  National 
Foundation  lor  Higher  Education,  to  be 
funded  initially  at  $200  million  a  year, 
and  to  be  guided  in  Its  policies  by  a 
Board  representative  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  higher  education  com- 
munity Itself.  In  creatini;  this  Founda- 
tion. It  would  also  be  possible  to  consoli- 


date a  series  of  narrow  categorical  pro- 
grams that  have  long  distorted  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  our  colleges  and  imlversl- 
tles. 

It  wotild  be  naive  to  Ignore  the  all-too- 
apparent  fact  that  higher  education  may 
not  be  as  popular  in  the  United  States 
as  formerly.  There  has  been  a  serious 
loss  of  faith  In  our  universities,  not  least 
within  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
specter  of  "student  unrest"— and  the  al- 
leged political  c(  nsequences  of  appearing 
to  reward  disruptive  students  and  fac- 
ulty— has  tended  to  paralyze  efforts  in 
this  field.  But  it  is  too  easy  to  do  nothing 
to  let  our  dismay  over  the  behavior  of 
Individual  persons  and  Institutions  pre- 
vent us  from  sustaining  and  reforming 
our  long-range  Investment  in  education. 
This  Is  the  time  to  move  beyond  politics, 
to  move  even  beyond  our  individual  sen- 
timents, and  to  take  the  bold  steps  that 
alone  can  as.sure  the  continuation  of  ex- 
cellence and  the  opening  of  opportunity 
in  American  higher  education.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  Conereiy;  to  look  again  at 
the  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
tJiat  I  submitted,  to  understand  the  Ad- 
ministration's complete  openness  to  re- 
sponsible amendments,  and  to  Join  with 
me  in  moving  together  on  behalf  of  our 
young  people. 

VRBAn    AfTAIKS 

In  my  October  1969  message  I  also 
a'ked  the  Congress  to  enact  an  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Asslitance  Act. 
This  measure  will  provide  the  nation's 
deteriorating  public  transportation  .sys- 
tem an  unprecedented  measure  of  public 
support.  In  the  six  year  period  that  ended 
in  June  of  this  year,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment provided  only  $800  million  to  aid 
the  public  transit  Industry.  The  Urt»n 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
would  provide  for  a  program  that  Is  four 
times  greater  over  the  next  five  years, 
and  altogether  totals  $10  billion  over  the 
next  twelve  years.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  been  actively  concerned 
with  thl.^  legislation,  and  a  reasonably 
similar  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  But 
I  am  still  waiting  for  a  sound  bill  for 
signature. 

Beyond  this,  the  Administration  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  wide  range  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  transnortatlon— in- 
cluding highway  authorization  and  user 
charges,  railroad  safety,  and  emergency 
transportation  assistance. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  is  a  measure  of  comparable 
importance.  The  object  of  the  bill  Is  to 
reform  the  primary  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  markedly  in- 
crease their  eHectlveness  in  stimulating 
the  production  of  hou.slng  for  families 
of  low.  moderate,  and  middle  Income. 
The  improvements  take  the  form  of  sim- 
plifying, consolidating,  and  making  con- 
.slstent  the  numerous  programs  now  on 
the  books.  There  are  now  more  than  50 
narrowly  conceived  programs  In  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  which 
would  be  reduced  to  eight  basic  programs 
with  sufflclent  flexibility  to  meet  widely 
varying  needs.  The  various  subsidized 
housing  programs  would  be  combined 
into  three  basic  programs,  each  provid- 
ing the  same  level  of  subsidy  to  families 
in  similar  circumstances.  This  measure 
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b  urgently  needed  If  Federal  housing 
programs  are  to  be  made  effective  and 
equitable.  Unfortunately,  although  hear- 
Ings  have  been  held  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  neither  body  has  acted. 

The  Congress  did  enact  the  vitally, 
needed  Emergency  Home  FinarKe  Act 
and  the  Department  of  HUD  launched 
its  creative  "Operation  Breakthrough" 
applying  new  technology  to  housing.  Bui 
basic  reform  Is  necessary  to  help  move 
these  forward  steps  toward  the  goal. 
coKsmm  vumcnojt 

In  a  Message  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  October  last  year  I  proposed  i 
comprehensive  program  of  comumer 
protection,  involving  eighteen  recom- 
mendations for  the  advancement  of  con- 
sumer Interests.  Five  bills  were  subise- 
quently  Introduced,  embodying  eleven 
of  these  recommendations  requiring  leg- 
l:aative  action.  The  Consumer  Repre- 
sentation Act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
a  Consumer  Protection  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act  would  broaden  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Trade  CommL-islon  In 
the  field  of  consumer  protection,  and 
would  create  for  the  first  time  on  a  na- 
tional basis  a  cause  of  action  In  Federal 
courts  in  cases  of  imfalr  and  deceptive 
practices  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy.  The  Consumer  Prodaet 
Testing  Act  would  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  and  reliable  methods 
of  testing  characteristics  of  consumer 
products.  The  Drug  Identiftcation  Ad 
and  the  Consumer  Warranty  Act  would 
provide  Important  new  standards  in  their 
respective  areas. 

Almost  a  year  has  passed.  Not  one  of 
these  bills,  except  for  a  modified  war- 
ranty bUl  passed  by  the  Senate,  has  been 
acted  on  by  either  body  of  the  Congress. 

EMPLOyiJK    WEtTAaz;   AND   PTTBUC    tNTOLEST 
PROTECTION 

In  a  Message  to  Congress  on  August  6, 
1969,  on  the  subject  of  Occupofioiiol 
Sa/ety  and  Health  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  Federal  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  program.  It 
does  not  exaggerate  to  declare  that  such 
a  program  ought  to  have  become  Fed- 
eral law  three  generations  ago.  This  was 
not  done,  and  three  generations  of  Amer- 
ican workers  have  paid  for  it.  I  pro- 
ijosed  legislation  to  create  a  Presldeo- 
tially-appolnted  independent  Oceujw- 
fi'onoZ  Safety  and  Health  Board  to  pro- 
mulgate standards  on  a  national  basis, 
and  to  provide  broad  powers  of  enforce- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Unac- 
countably, this  urgent  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted. 

On  March  13.  1970  I  proposed  the  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Protection  Act  which 
would  broaden  and  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act.  This  proposal  has  re- 
ceived wide  endorsement  from  labor  and 
management  groups  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  it,  but  Congress  to  date  has  not 
acted. 

In  August.  1969.  the  Administration's 
proposed  Equal  Employment  Opports- 
nity  Enforcement  Act  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Onfortimately, 
in  the  thirteen  months  that  have  passed. 
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neither  House  has  acted  to  provide  these 
powers  necessary  to  Improve  the  effec- 
avenRss  of  the  Equal  Binployment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

On  February  27  of  this  year  I  proposed 
to  Congress  the  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act  which  would  add 
Important  new  procedures  to  the  emer- 
gency disputes  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  In  addition,  I  pr(«)osed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Special  In- 
iustries  Commission  to  conduct  a  wide 
ranging  study  of  labor  relations  In  In- 
dustries which  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  national  emergency  disputes. 
Again,  Congress  has  not  acted. 

caXATOTG  THX  ooNlnTioNa  or  the  ruiuai 

The  first  task  of  govenunent  In  the 
post-Industrial  age,  as  I  have  stated.  Is 
that  of  reforming  the  institutions  of  the 
past.  The  .second  task  is  that  of  creating 
the  conditions  of  the  future.  The  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  of  choice.  We  can 
choose  to  debase  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live,  and  with  it  the 
human  society  that  depends  on  that  en- 
vironment, or  we  can  choose  to  come 
to  terms  with  nature,  to  make  amends 
for  the  past,  and  build  the  basis  for  a 
balanced  and  responsible  future. 

The  most  neglected  and  the  most  rap- 
idly deteriorating  aspect  of  our  tmtional 
life  la  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 
In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  last 
January,  I  promised  to  arrest  that  de- 
cline and  begin  to  revive  our  habitat. 
In  the  eight  months  that  have  followed. 
the  Administration  has  proposed  a  pro- 
sram  that  fulfills  that  promise,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  costly  program  In 
this  field  in  America's  history.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Administration  has 
taken  a  series  of  executive  actions  aimed 
at  the  same  goals.  But  the  Congress  has 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  take  final  action  on 
any  of  our  legislative  proposals.  If  it  was 
not  evident  before,  it  must  surely  now 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  lived  through 
the  grim  smog  and  pollution  that  gripped 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  in  late  July,  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  Is  necessary 
if  our  lives  and  those  of  our  children  are 
not  to  be  blighted  by  preventable  and 
curable  environmental  deterioration. 

As  my  first  official  act  of  the  decade,  on 
January  flrst  I  signed  Into  law  the 
.Vafional  EBoironmenta/  Policy  Act 
establishing  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  The  Council  is  charged 
with  analysing  important  environmental 
conditions  and  trends,  making  a 
thorough  review  of  all  Federal  programs 
which  affect  the  environment,  and  rec- 
ommending policies  for  protecting  and 
Improving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

On  July  9  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
reorganization  plan  which  would  estab- 
lish an  Enr(ron7nental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, consolidating  the  major  environ- 
mental pollution  standard  setting  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  government 
together  with  certain  related  research, 
enforcement  and  abatement  programs. 
At  the  same  time  I  proposed  fonmatlon 
of  the  National  OceoTiic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Commeroe  to  coasoUdatc  Federal  pro- 
grams for  monitoring  and  understanding 


the  environment.  Among  other  things, 
this  would  provide  bijlter  coordination 
and  direction  of  our  oceanic  programs. 

Responsibility  for  anti-pollution  pro- 
grams is  now  fragmented  among  several 
Departments  and  agencies,  thus  weaken- 
ing our  overall  Federal  effort  Air  poUu- 
tlan.  water  pollution  and  solid  wastes 
are  different  forms  of  a  single  problem, 
and  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
broad  systems  approaches  are  going  to 
be  needed  to  bring  our  pollution  prob- 
lems under  control.  The  reorganization 
would  give  unified  direction  to  our  war 
on  pollution  and  provide  a  stronger  or- 
ganizational base  for  out  stepped-tip 
effort. 

On  February  10  of  this  year.  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  message  cm  the 
envlrorunent.  This  presented  a  37-point 
action  program,  with  special  emphasis 
on  strengthening  our  fight  against  water 
and  air  pollution. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  my 
major  legislative  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

— Autliorization  of  $4  billion  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram to  provide  expanded  municipal 
wa.ste  treatment  facilities. 

— Establishment  of  an  Enrtronmerifol 
Financ<n<7  Authority  to  help  finance  the 
local  share  of  treatment  plant  costs. 

— Reform  of  the  rigid  formula  by 
which  funds  are  allocated  under  the 
treatment  grant  programs. 

— Greatly  strengthened  enforcement 
authority.  Including  provisions  for  court- 
imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for 
violations. 

The  Senate  has  held  hearings  on  the 
water  pollution  proposals,  but  has  taken 
no  floor  action.  The  House  has  not  even 
held  hearings. 

Among  ray  major  legi.slatlve  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion were; 

— ^More  stringent  procedures  for  re- 
ducing pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

— Establishment  of  national  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

— ^Establishment  of  national  emissions 
.standards  for  pollutants  from  stationary 
sources. 

— A  major  strengthenlnf;  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  tocluding  extension  of 
Federal  air  pollution  control  authority  to 
both  inter-  and  Intra-state  situations 
and  provlsloDs  for  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
a  day  for  violators. 

While  the  House  passed  these  propos- 
als In  June,  the  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  reported  to  the  Senate  for  floor 
action. 

In  addition,  the  message  spelled  out  14 
separate  measures  I  was  taking  by  ad- 
ministrative action  or  Executive  Order 
These  included  such  wide-ranging  initi- 
atives as  laxmching  an  extensive  Federal 
research  and  development  program  in 
unconventionally-powered.  low-poUutlon 
vehicles,  requiring  the  development  of 
comprehensive  nver  basin  plans  for  wa- 
ter pollutlan  control,  re-directing  re- 
search on  solid  waste  management  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  re-cycUng  and 
re-use,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Prop- 
erty Revievi  Board  to  recommend  spe- 
cific Federal  properties  which  should  be 


converted  to  other  high  priority  uses 
Including  conversion  to  parklands.  or 
sold. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act  soon 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  propos- 
als contained  in  that  message.  They  are 
vital  to  our  growing  effort  to  protect  and 
Improve  our  environment. 

On  February  4.  I  Issued  an  Executive 
Order  directing  a  prompt  clean-up  of  air 
and  water  pollution  caused  by  Federal 
facilities.  The  task  Is  well  underway.  As 
I  said  then,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry.  We  are  doing  so. 

On  April  16.  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congre.ss  requesting  legislation  that 
would.  If  enacted,  bring  to  an  end  the 
dumping  of  dredged  spoils  Into  the  Great 
Lakes  as  soon  as  disposal  sites  are  avail- 
able. Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
has  even  held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

On  May  20, 1  submitted  to  the  Congress 
two  treattes  and  amendments  to  another 
treaty  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  oil 
.spills.  At  that  time.  I  also  submitted  a 
comprehensive  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  to  aid  further  In  attacking 
the  causes  of  oil  pollution  Although  Sen- 
ate hearings  have  been  Initiated  on  one 
of  the  treaties.  Congressional  action  on 
these  Important  measures  remains  »in- 
completed. 

On  May  23.  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  propose  a  new  treaty 
placing  the  natural  resources  of  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  the  200  meter  depth  imder 
international  regulation. 

On  June  tst.  a  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  dealing  with  oil  spills 
was  announced  at  my  direction  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On  June  11.  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legl.'slatlon  cancelling  twenty  Federal  oD 
leases  for  off-shore  drilling  which  had 
been  granted  in  1968  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Charmel,  and  creating  a  Marine 
but  taken  no  floor  action.  The  House  has 
Sanctuary.  The  Senate  has  held  hearings 
not  even  held  hearings,  this  despite  the 
fact  that  oil  spillages  near  our  beaches 
and  shores  may  be  the  single  most  offen- 
sive and  reprehensible  assault  on  the  en- 
vironment that  we  have  yet  witnessed. 

To  repeat,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  costly  program  of  environmental 
control  in  the  history  of  the  nation  is 
now  before  the  Congress.  The  clock  Is 
miming.  We  dare  not  be  too  late. 
Tm  cHAXi.E2sces  or  CBANOE 

In  a  review  such  as  this,  extended  as  It 
Is,  not  all  of  the  Important  measures 
proposed  by  my  Administration  and  stIB 
pendhig  before  the  Congress  could  be  dls- 
cus.sed.  Some  others  must  be  mentioned — 
the  legislation  to  reform  the  Federal  gov- 
errunent's  relationship  to  the  American 
Indians,  to  enhance  the  role  of  public 
broadcasting,  to  limit  the  operations  of 
one-bank  holding  companies.  Of  crucial 
Importance  also  are  the  revenue-pro- 
ducing measures  proposed  but  not  acted 
upon — including  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  the  acceleration  of  col- 
lection of  gift  and  estate  taxes,  the  stock- 
pile disposal  bills,  the  proposed  Postal 
Revenue  Act,  and  a  special  tax  on  the 
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lead  used  in  gasoline — which  are  so  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  fis- 
cal position.  Legislation  is  also  needed 
to  establish  a  realistic  and  effective  farm 
program. 

I  have  sought  here  to  describe  the 
issues  of  substance  and  of  process  which 
confront  us  at  this  time,  setting  them 
in  the  framework  of  a  general  approach 
to  government  as  we  come  to  the  end  of 
one  era  of  social  policy  and  begin  the 
grand  adventure  of  another. 

For  I  believe  the  nation  to  have  moved 
into  a  new  era.  I  believe  further  that  this 
view  is  shared  by  commentators  and 
analysts  of  widely  varying  political  po- 
sitions. It  is  a  view  increasingly  voiced 
by  political  leaders.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  increasing  public  perception, 
and  in  measure,  common  acceptance. 

The  era  upon  which  we  are  entered  Is 
not  so  easily  defined  as  it  is  perceived. 
But  it  is  not  on  those  grounds  any  less 
real.  To  the  contrary,  the  emergence  of 
a  post-industrial  society  is  the  dominant 
social  reality  of  the  present  moment. 
Our  task  is  to  understand,  and  to  re- 
spond to  these  changed  circumstances. 
The  problems  of  tiUs  new  era  surround 
the  question  of  choice:  what  kind  of 
life  would  we  live;  what  kind  of  society 
would  we  have?  Growth  becomes  less 
of  a  goal  and  more  of  an  Issue.  What 
kind  of  growth?  For  what  purposes? 
With  what  consequences? 

Our  present  problems  in  large  degree 
arise  from  the  failure  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  our  past  successes.  It 
is  the  fundamental  thrust  of  teclmo- 
logical  change  to  change  society  as  well. 
The  fundamental  task  of  government  in 
the  era  now  past  was  to  somehow  keep 
abreast  of  such  change,  and  respond  to 
It.  The  task  of  government  in  the  future 
will  be  to  anticipate  cliange:  to  prevent 
it  where  clearly  nothing  is  to  be  gained : 
to  prepare  for  It  when  on  balance  the 
effects  arc  to  be  desired;  and  above  all 
to  build  into  the  teclinology  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  understanding  of  its  im- 
pact on  human  society.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Natiojuil  Commission  on 
Productivity ,  which  I  recently  ap- 
pointed, will  be  evaluating  the  impact 
of  technology  and  other  factors  related 
to  achieving  higher  levels  of  produc- 
tivity vital  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
our  economy. 

What  is  true  of  technology  is  equally 
true  of  government.  It  must  become 
more  fielf-aware,  self-examining,  self- 
correcting.  There  are  amends  to  make 
promises  to  keep  that  will  engage  our 
energies  for  years  to  come.  But  most  of 
all  there  is  a  great  adventure  to  be  lived. 
For  a  period  In  the  not  distant  past  it 
might  have  seemed  that  American  soci- 
ety was  faltering.  It  may  have  been.  But 
we  have  steadied  now.  We  are  regaining 
a  sense  of  balance,  of  direction,  and  of 
forward  thrust.  This  has  been  the 
achievement  of  the  people.  The  measiu*e 
of  government — the  challenge  to  govern- 
ment— is  to  sustain  that  movement. 

This  challenge  Is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  la  a  challenge  not  merely  to  the 
men  who  now  hold  otQce  there  but  to  the 
institution  itself.  Congress  has  not  been 
spared  the  attacks  on  the  institutions  of 
American    democracy    which   have   in- 


creasingly characterized  this  period  of 
our  history. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  such 
charges,  and  that  is  to  respond  with 
energy  and  good  faith  to  the  legislative 
issues  before  it. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  initiative  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  I  have  done  so.  A  legislative 
program  tliat  will  mark  this  era  in  his- 
tory has  been  presented,  and  is  ready 
for  enactment.  More  is  at  stake  than  the 
issues  with  which  that  legislation  deals, 
transcendent  as  some  of  these  may  be. 
More  is  at  stake  than  the  reputation  of 
one  political  party  or  another  for  legLs- 
latlve  wisdom  or  political  courage.  What 
is  at  stake  is  the  good  repute  of  Ameri- 
can government  at  a  time  when  the 
charge  that  our  system  cannot  work  is 
hurled  with  fury  and  anger  by  men 
whose  greatest  fear  is  that  it  will. 

Matters  press,  we  cannot  wait  for  poli- 
tics. We  must  seek  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment all  can  share.  It  may  be  that  none 
of  us  knows  how  fateful  the  outcome  will 
prove. 

Richard  Nntov. 

The  White  Hocsk,  September  11. 1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Alien)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
'For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiLEif >  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated; 

Report  or  the  Disthict  of  Coltticbza 
Rebevelopment  Land  Agenct 

A  letter  from  the  chatrmBn.  DlEtrlot  of 
Colombia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  tlie  annual  re- 
port of  the  Agency  for  the  flaca]  year  ended 
June  30.  1989  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


HXECUTTVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
.submitted; 

By  Mr.  3PARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Herman  Nlckerson.  Jr..  of  Maine,  to  t)e 
Administrator  of  the  National  Cradit  CtUoD 
Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  45»— SUBNnS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  EX- 
PRESSING THE  CONCrajN  OF  THE 
SENATE  FOR  THE  WELL-BEING 
OF  HIJACKED  PASSENGERS  AND 
AIRCREWS 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  iS.  Res.  459);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
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Whereaa  the  Uvea  of  Innocent  timvelen  and 
aiiorewa  are  threatened  by  the  hijacking  ol 
aircraft:  and 

Whereas  hijackings  of  aircraft  conjutute 
criminal  actions  against  the  safety,  secunty 
and  welfare  of  travelers  and  aircrews,  be  it 

Resolved.  It  la  the  sense  or  the  Senate 
that  (1)  the  full  Influence  of  all  govern- 
ments and  all  International  air  line  aoocla- 
tlons  should  b«  Ijrought  to  bear  for  the 
release  of  all  passengers  and  aircrews,  regard, 
less  of  race  or  creed,  of  hijacked  aircraft  now 
detained  Involuntarily  in  Jordan,  and  (3) 
such  governments  and  associations  should 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  any  further  lujacklng  of  aircraft. 


DIRECrr  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT—AMENDMENT 

AHEKDMENT    no.    867 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  1)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OP 
SUITS  AGAINST  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 

UCENDMEIfT    NO.    SSS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  4112)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  amending  UOe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1954— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amekdment  no.  aaa 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Neison)  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  18546)  to  establish  Im- 
proved programs  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  dairy  products, 
wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
other  commodities,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENOUENTS  NOS.   800  THmOUGH   884 

Mr  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smcth  of  niinols)  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  18546,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PER(rr  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimoas  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  three  state- 
ments, prepared  by  me,  relating  to  cer- 
tain amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEmiR).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 
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The    statements,    presented    by    Mr.         Both  wheat  and  corn  farmers  are  permitted  tory  limitation  on  the  amounta  of  nicta  funds 

prB(-v  are  as  follows*  ^°  graze  such  land,  and  may  plant  on  set  payable  to  any  producer." 

l-tKtT.mcBoiu"        V  A  r.  s*'"*     <«res     relatively     Uttle-used,     com-  

auekuuekt  mo    890— conoM  AcasACE  «E-  nierclaUy  insignificant  crops  Including  guar  Coax  Blicht  Ajunomekt 

oocTjoN  ACEEACE  AMENOKENT  sBsame,   salllower,    sunflower,   castor   beans  mt.  SurrH  of  nunoH.  At  the  pnwent  cot- 

Now  the  mil  allows  14.6  million  acres  for  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  fla«-  ton  payments  are  based  on  previous  three 

cotton    oUotment.    Originally    11.5    million  seed     if   and    only   i/    "such   production    ii  years'  yields,  but  In  case  ol  "drought    flood 

acres  were  proposed  by  the  House.  In  1970  needed   to  provide  an   adequate  supply.  Is  or  other  natural  dlaaacer"  actual  yields  may 

the  crop  was  11.1  mlUlon.  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price-  i^  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  because  of  ab- 

C0J<  increate:  »160  mlUlon  per  year.  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  al-  normal  yields 

Senate  version  encourages  Inemolent  high  f^t  farm  Income."  por  corn  only  "such  adjustments  as  the 

cost  producers  to  Increase  cotton  Pr"^""'"''         This  amendment  adds  the  above-quoted  Secretary  determines  (are)  naoettary  to  pro- 

and  require  efficient  producers  to  reduce  non-  ^^„i„„on  to  cotton,  making  additional  set-  vide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield"  b  jwmltted. 

subsldlEed  product  on  from  6  mllUon  In  1970  ^^^  production  subject  to  the  same  limits  With  the  corn  blight  thiatenlng  torn  25^ 

tol.8muuonacr<«ini»ii,  as  com  and  wheat.  to  50%  of  Illinois  com  crop,  this  amendment 

Further  Obyeclions:  No  flexibility  tot  cot-  "  ""'"  *""  »u»....  enumeratM    the    «am«    onnkirt.rollon.    olv.n 

rgrerTe-nt"""" ""''"  ■"" "'"' ""  ^^j^T^^i^T^T^teT^Ji.'ro.':^:^^  ^jTrovfdeaT^ysr^iir^/r 

Secretary  Hardtn:  "The  Government  can-  there  la  already  an  Immense  over  supply  ol  *^zr^    .i^-^*^*^.  "rl^ht. 

aecrciai i/nuwn.     Aiic  vjv«ciuu^e»k  wii*  ^-.-.-n  Thi«  If  the  blight  proves  as  pernicious  as 

not  spend  this  much  money  to  save  an  In-  cotton.  ,j            ^^^  ^^^ »      v.               >^  ^^  ,„^^ 

dustry  and  at  the  same  tune  preclude  free-             amendments  nos    see  tkeodoh  b84  ^u  not  be  commensuratelv  reduced 

dom  of  action  by  those  who  wlU  try  to  save         ,,       ,«-.r^«,r     ,*        w        i*         j    «.  

Ti  without  being  eubsldUed.-  Mr-    PERCY    (for    himself    and    Mr,  „        „        ^     

"H5       ^  SuiTH  of  niinols)  submitted  five  amend-  skip  Bow  Prosceiption  amendment 

Amendment  No.  891— Bepuination  or  Poor  ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  Mr.  sttrra  of  Illinois,  simply  this  amend- 

Faim  Amkhokent  jointly,  to  House  bill  18548,  supra,  which  """  forbids  the  Secretary  to  count  land 

AS  13,  the  Bill  gives  30%  more  .ubaidy  pay-  were  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  S;'*?!S^J]?'.^"  ","?*A,'^^' i"!]!,^^^^^ 

"°''  f'^e^n  ir^"anS'oS  ZlT.o'^l  "*  '"^'^-  '^V^TI^Z  %VTJerj^T'^:rf,''Zl 

T.S'ST,^<^.*li7^T:':iV^^'^                amendments  nos.  8.8  AND  8.8  ton  for  more  Ught  and  higher  production. 

f^mersTn  siuiar  n^"tous  circui^taSS         Mr.  SMITH   of   lUlnols    (for  himself  ^"SiTor^t.™^  ^.Tolf  Ch  "fwT 

.re  afforded  this  increa«,.  and  Mr.  Percy)  submitted  two  amend-  ^^J,TiL,:,fZT.  r„,  ^^iJ^\.  . 

This  amendment  give,  poor  wheat  and  ments.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  Z^  '^^^'^  ^^  c^n  p^u^cS^  ^d 

feed  grain  farmers  the  same  30',^  payment  jointly,  to  House  biU  18546,  supra,  which  by  the  government  ut  set  a^o^^ 

'°5Sfrwhlle,  of  the  S.^  mmion  recipients  ^"1^^^"^  ^  "^  °"  ^^^  **"*  *"■*  ^  ^  J^  amendment  forbids  that  practice  to 

nauonallv,  about   10,000  receive  more  than  Printed.  be  counted. 

W0.000  Annually,  the   average  payment  is         Mr.   PERCY   subsequently   said:    Mr.  ^_^^^_^^ 

»1,450  and  one-lMrd  ol  aureclpienw  receive  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  »T-.T-.m<->»iAT   oTA-nr»nr»rT«=  «=. 

less  than  »600.  Illinois    (Mr.  Smith)    I  ask  unanimous  ADDITIONAL  STA^IENTS  OF 

Con:  The  Agriculture  Department  estl-  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  bhJilAl'OKb 

mates  the  amendment  will  bring  a  maximum  thrpp  Rtjit^mpnt«;  nrpnnrpri  hv  him  on  rj>r.  

Of  $2b0  addlttonal  per  farmer    Admlnlstra-  :^,^t n^nH^^nt^^^^  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  POR  THE 

tiou  opposes:  bellevea  poverty  In  agriculture  w^J"  »nie"amems.  REMAINDER  OP  THE  YEAR 

should   be   dealt   with    through   President's         There  being  no  Objection,  the  State-  ™„  „       .      w^     .^ 

FamUy  Asslatanoe  Plan.  ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 

Peed  grain                                          $630  000  Record,  as  follows:  yesterday,  during  its  closed  door  session. 

Wheat  375,*000      Cotton  Promotion  Bonzana  Amendment  ^^^  Senate  dismissed  the  matter  of  the 

,                               TZ^rZ::        Mr.  SMITH  Of  imnolB.  Cotton  intereeta  on  l^SlslaUon  scheduled  for  the  remainder 

Total  cost 1,006.000  ^he  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  added  a  °^  the  year. 

«     «««~m-      «  new  section  provldtne  «io  mUlion  "for  the  That  proposed  schedule  has  been  re- 
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THE  TBSTIMONY  OP  PROF,  PHILIP 
KURLAND,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OP  CHICAGO  LAW  SCHOOL.  IN  OP- 
POSITION TO  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 61.  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  WOMEN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  idi:  President,  one  erf  the 
most  amazing  facts  in  the  present  debate 
on  the  House-passed  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  is  that  no  law  proXes- 
sors  were  called  to  testify  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  subcommittees  con- 
sidering the  matter.  It  is  unbelievable  to 
me  that  the  Congress  would  seriously 
consider  a  proposed,  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  was  not  discussed  at 
all  by  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
studying  and  teaching  constitutional  law. 

In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  this  week,  we  have  attempted 
to  hear  several  law  professors  discuss  the 
ramifications  of  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment,  if  it  passes.  Yester- 
day. I  placed  in  the  Conchessional  Rec- 
ord the  statement  of  Paul  J.  Preimd,  of 
tlie  Har\'ard  Law  School,  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  Today,  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  testimony  of  another  out- 
standing constitutional  law  expert — 
Prof.  Philip  Kurland  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School.  Professor  Kur- 
land is  editor  of  the  Supreme  Court  Re- 
view and  is  tnily  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  United  States  In  hlfi 
field. 

In  his  statement.  Professor  Kurland 
writes  that  the  equal  rights  eimendmenE 
Is  an  "instant  and  simplistic"  solution  to 
a  complex  problem.  He  foresees  many 
problems  resulting  from  the  amendment. 
including  the  possible  use  of  quota  fig- 
ures in  Federal  agencies  as  a  guide  to 
discriminations  against  women. 

While  Professor  Kurland  feels  tiiat 
the  proper  answer  to  the  very  real  prob- 
lem of  inequality  now  bedeviling  some 
women  in  this  country  would  be  better 
answered  by  specific  legislation  than  by 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment," 
he  does  state  that  the  amendment  which 
I  introduced.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
231.  would  be  preferable  to  the  House- 
passed  version. 

The  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  serious  business,  and  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  be  able  to 
thoughtfully  consider  Professor  Kur- 
land's  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Kurland's  testimony 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoaD.  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  or  Phixjp  B.  Kvklahw 

1  &m  honored  by  the  Committee's  mvlu* 
tion  to  appear  before  It  tottay.  I  am.  however, 
dubtoua  that  I  can  materially  contribute  to 
a  solution  of  tiic  problems  confronting  you. 
I  come  with  questions  not  answers. 

My  blAA  should  be  made  clear.  I  am  aatlS' 
fied.  though  I  cannot  provide  the  Committee 
with  documentary  evidence,  that  women  in 
this  country  suffer  from  unreasoned  discrim- 
ination agalnat  them  in  majiy  pbasra  of  their 
llve«.  not  least  in  the  sphere  of  employment. 
I  un  anxious  to  help  diminish  euch  unjusti- 
fied dlacrtminatlon.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 


the  proposed  consticutlooai  amendment  oT- 
rers  a.  reaiUtlc  means  for  bringing  about 
:iuch  a  result. 

My  doubts  may  be  based  m  part  on  my 
personal  notions  about  consUtuUoiul 
amendments.  I  think,  that  they  are  clearly 
the  beat  means  of  bringing  about  changes 
in  governmental  structure.  I  thioX  they  oHo' 
an  appropriate  means  for  reversal  of  consti- 
tutional oonftructlon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  think  they  may  be  the  necessary  means 
for  protecting  minorities  from  Imposition  by 
majorities  and  the  unenfranchised  from  Im- 
position by  the  enfranchised.  Women,  how- 
ever, are  neither  a  minority  nur  unenfran- 
cixlsed.  This  would  suggest  to  me  that  the 
most  appropriate  means  for  securing  the  de- 
sired results  oD  their  behalf  would  be  by 
way  of  appropriate  legislation  rather  than 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  an5wer  which  this  Committee  is  con- 
sidering, however,  ts  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  H.J.  Res.  364  has  already 
paeaed  the  House  by  an  appropriate  major- 
ity. Its  provisions  also  seem  to  have  been 
endorsed,  if  not  finally,  by  the  necessary 
majority  of  the  Senate.  Such  an  answer  is 
in  keeping  with  much  of  tlie  temper  of  our 
tlmee  tliat  demands  lUEtant  and  simplistic 
solutions  to  complex  problems,  that  assumes 
that  the  cure  for  such  problems  la  the  ut- 
terance of  the  magic  word  "equality,"  and 
that  the  proper  governmental  agency  for 
effecting  the  cure  is  the  JudlcUr>\  All  three 
of  these  contemporary  attitudes  ore  repre- 
sented in  B  J.  Res.  264. 

I  don't  think  the  answer  Is  that  easy, 
much  as  I  wLsh  it  were. 

The  arguments  against  the  amendment, 
putting  aside  that  of  the  unenlightened  who 
woiild  endorse  the  notion  that  the  only 
proper  place  for  women  is  as  helpmates  for 
men.  are  four. 

First.  It  Is  contended  that  tn  light  of  the 
newly  expanded  meaning  ol  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Foxu-teenth  Amend- 
ment, there  Is  no  need  for  further  consti- 
tutional provision  to  protect  women  against 
invidious  discrimination.  It  is  clear  that,  to 
the  extent  the  proposed  amendment  author- 
izes legislation  by  Congrefis  and  the  States, 
no  Lidditlon  is  needed.  Section  5  of  ;.he  Four- 
teenth Amendment  plus  the  Commerce 
Clatise  gives  the  Congress  an  aimoat  unlim- 
ited reach  in  commanding  equality  between 
the  sexes.  There  are  no  inhibitions  on  State 
legislatures  that  would  prevent  them  from 
doing  the  some,  except  for  the  concept  of 
preemption  by  either  federal  legislation  or 
the  Commerce  Clause.  Tlie  question  remtUaa, 
however,  whether  the  equality  talked  about 
by  the  Court  in  construing  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  the  same  equality  as  Is  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  amendment.  Only 
If  the  answer  to  that  question  Is  In  the 
afflrmutWe  does  the  proposed  amendment 
become  redundant.  The  ambiguity  of  mean- 
ing of  the  proposed  amendment  does  not 
make  clear  Its  equation  with  current  Equal 
Protection  Clause  doctrlnee. 

Second.  It  la  argued  that  the  proposed 
Amendment  will  raise  a  myriad  of  legal  prob- 
lems involvmg  such  matters  as  family  law 
and  decedent's  estates  to  the  stattu  of  con- 
stitutional Issues  that  will  hare  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  Supreme  Court  already  unduly 
burdened  with  an  unbearable  load  of  con- 
stitutional business.  The  answer  offered  to 
this  argument  Is  that  any  fundamental 
change  Id  the  social  structure  of  our  society 
to  be  brought  about  by  constitutional 
amendment  will  place  such  a  burden  on  the 
federal  Judiciary.  The  Court  itself  baa  shown 
no  reluctance  to  add  similar  social  Issues  to 
It-s  docket.  Insofar  as  more  Important  mat- 
ters make  claims  on  the  Court's  Jurladlotloa, 
It  remains  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
to  decide  which  cases  tt  will  decide.  Again, 


the  extent  ol  the  burden  may  well  depend 
upon  the  clarity  of  purpose  and  meaning  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  more  ambig- 
uous It  ifl.  the  greater  the  problem  of  con- 
sUtutionol  adjudication  will  be. 

Third.  It  Is  said  that  the  proposed  amend- 
luent  will  invalidate  a  host,  of  state  laws  en- 
acted not  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating 
:igalnsi  women  but  with  the  objective  of 
ravoring  them  One  can  readily  see  the  dlffl. 
cultj-  of  determining  whether  a  taw  favon 
or  discriminates  against  wotnen.  Ptn-  exmm- 
ple,  my  classical  economist  frleiuls  would 
say  that  laws  protecting  women  against  over- 
time work  and  mght  work  do  not  In  fact 
lavor  them  because  these  laws  place  women 
at  a  oompetiUve  disadvantage  In  the  em- 
ploj-ment  market,  in  any  event,  the  queaUoo 
of  Che  extent  to  which  laws  clasBlfying  on 
the  boalE  of  sex  would  be  invalidated  would 
again  depend  on  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Fourth.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  proposed 
umendment  seeks  not  equality  of  the  two 
sexes  before  the  law  but  identity  of  them. 
Siuvly  the  elimination  of  differences  between 
men  and  women  cannot  be  obliterated  by 
constiLutionnl  fiat.  And  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  blologiool  sciences  is  not 
yet  adequate  to  bring  this  about  as  a  fact. 
But  uuce  more  we  are  ttirown  bock  to  the 
question  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  language  oS  the  pro- 
posed amendment  la  itself  too  barren  to  pro- 
vide sure  answers  to  these  objoctioos.  it 
simply  provides  that:  "Equality  of  rights 
under  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex."  With  all  due  respect  to  Sena- 
tor Ervin.  I  Connor,  agree  with  his  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  dlfflculty 
inheres  in  the  construction  of  the  word  "sei." 
For  me,  at  least.  It  derives  rather  trom  the 
use  of  the  word  "equality." 

It  was  almost  n  century  ago  that  Sir  James 
Fltzjomes  Stephen,  in  bis  book,  Liberty, 
Eq  uallty,  and.  Fratemitj/,  asserted  that 
"equality  la  a  word  so  wide  and  vague  as  to 
be  by  Itself  almost  unmeaning."  Nothing  that 
has  happened  in  the  Intervening  years  has 
done  anything  to  make  it  more  speclQc. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  Ccmgress.  unless  It  wishes  to 
leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
tederol  judiciary,  to  attempt  to  define,  to 
Che  extent  tiiat  It  can.  what  it  means  by 
the  word  "equality"  as  It  is  used  in  the  pro- 
poeed  amendment.  It  can  do  this  In  two 
ways.  The  first  and  better  way  would  be  to 
write  Its  meaning  into  the  language  of  the 
amendment  Itself.  Certainly  this  Is  a  dUDcult 
undertalclng.  And  perhaps  the  political  situ- 
ation being  whiat  tt  is.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen may  well  believe  that  it  Is  the 
greater  part  of  wisdom  not  to  risk  the  costs 
of  delay  In  the  preparation  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  remind  them,  however,  that 
constitutions  are  not  written  for  the  mo- 
ment. Henry  Clay  once  said  on  the  floor  d 
the  Senate,  admittedly  with  some  hyperbole, 
that  constitutional  provisions  ore  '*not 
merely  for  the  generation  that  then  existed, 
but  for  poeterity — unlimited,  undeflsed, 
endless,  perpetual  posterity."  Perhaps,  then. 
It  is  worth  the  cost  of  delay  to  present  on 
amendment  the  meaning  of  which  Is  at 
clear  as  It  is  In  the  power  of  Oongrees  to 
moke  It. 

The  alternative  to  careful  drafting  of  the 
amendment  Itself  Is  the  careful  preparation 
of  the  legislative  history,  prtmarily  by  way 
of  the  report  of  this  Committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Is  no  certain  cure  for  the  defects 
of  umbiguity.  The  resort  by  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  legislative  history 
behind  the  Reconstruction  Amendments 
makes  clear  the  dangers  ot  this  game.  Legls- 
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isUve  history  will  as  frequently  compound 
the  confusion  as  reeolve  It.  Nevertheless,  U 
tbls  is  the  only  open  road.  It  must  be  taken. 

The  esseoitlal  question  to  be  answered  by 
this  Committee's  report  then,  if  uoi^here 
else.  18  what  It  understands  to  be  the  mean- 
ing'of  'equality"  as  used  in  the  propoeed 
ameodment.  Again,  this  Is  no  easy  task. 
Bints  may  be  found  in  some  data  of  Mr. 
Justice  PrankXartc.  Ln  his  co..  tructlon  of 
liw  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Pour- 
isenth  Amendmeut.  In  Wfiitney  v.  Tax  Cotifc- 
musxon  (309  U.6.  &3U.  543  \1940))  he  said: 
"The  Equal  Protection  Clause  was  not  de- 
signed to  compel  uniformity  in  the  face  of 
dlilerence."  And  during  the  same  Term,  he 
announced  In  Tiyner  v.  Tcxaa  (310  U.S.  141. 
147  (1940)):  "The  Constitution  does  not 
require  things  wiilch  ore  dlflerent  in  fact  or 
opinion  to  be  ti  >ated  by  the  law  as  though 
they  were  the  same."  It  woe  his  belief,  as 
stated  In  Dennis  v.  United  States  (339  U.S. 
162,  1S4  (i960))  that  "there  Is  no  greater 
Inequality  tlian  the  equal  treatment  of  un- 
equsls."  And  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  who 
told  us  that:  "Tlie  Constitution  is  not  to  be 
aatisfled  with  a  fiction."  (Hyde  v.  Vnitad 
States.  225  VJS.  347,  390  (1913).)  I  should 
think  that  theee  statemenu  would  provide 
a  clue  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  "equal- 
ity" In  the  context  tiiat  it  Is  to  be  used. 
Governmental  distinction  between  males 
and  females  must  be  Justified  in  fact  be- 
fore It  can  pa^s  muster  under  the  proposed 
amendment.  If  the  distluctlou  la  booed  on 
reason,  then  the  legislation  should  be  pre- 
sumptively valid.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
sre  two  sexes  Is  not  reason  In  Itself  for 
dutlngutshlng  between  them  in  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  a  distinction  It 
drawn  between  them  in  legislation  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  law. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  la  already  the 
command  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 
And  It  may  well  be.  But  there  are  cases  that 
suggest  this  Is  not  true.  Nor  hoii  such  a  clear 
doctrine  emerged  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
Equal  Protection  coees  as  to  make  this  con- 
strue tlaa  certain. 

There  ore  other  questions  to  wtiich  the 
Committee  should  address  Itself,  questions 
revealed  by  recent  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
others  on  ihelr  way  to  adjudication  in  that 
tribunal. 

One  question  Is  whether  the  proposed 
amendment  would  tolerate  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal 
facilities.  Certainly  there  ore  still  some, 
albeit  old-fashioned,  notions  of  privacy  that 
might  properly  evoke  the  use  of  such  a  rule 

A  second  area  of  concern  shouJd  be  to 
what  extent  doea  the  amendment  by  Its 
terms  condemn  only  governmental  action 
and  when  does  private  action  become  gov- 
ernment action  for  purposes  of  tlie  amend- 
ment. Still  further,  to  what  extent  \s  It  con- 
templated that  the  authorization  for  legisla- 
tion contained  in  the  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  be  restricted  by  a  limitation  to  "state 
sctlon?'* 

Finally,  the  Committee  might  like  to  speak 
to  the  issue  whether  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment contemplates  legislation  authorizing 
"compensatory  discrimination"  or  "benign 
quotas."  This  Decessorlly  involves  the  prob- 
lem of  what  constitutes  proof  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  problem  of  remedies.  Should  It 
be  enough,  fur  exairple,  to  show  that  the 
ratio  of  male  employees  to  female  employees 
St  the  executive  level  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  not  In  the  same  propor- 
tion as  men  to  women  in  the  population  at 
large?  If  proof  of  discrimination  is  made. 
what  are  approprute  remedies  for  its  eltml- 
natlon? 

When   the  time  comes  for  the  Supreme 


Court  to  look  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  aid  it  in  pro* 
vtding  answers  tu  these  questions,  the  an- 
swers should  be  there  for  them  to  find. 

bet  me  turn  to  the  proposed  alternative 
iu  s-I-  Res.  231.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
the  Senate  proposal  answers  more  of  the 
questions  that  1  Imve  raised  than  doec  the 
H  juse  amendmen  t .  It  certainly  does  not 
answer  ail  of  them.  And  it  creates  a  problem 
of  lu  own.  to  define  more  precisely  the  area 
covered  by  the  general  proposition  in  light 
of  the  exceptions  thereto. 

There  Is  clearly  one  fact  that  speaks  up 
loudly  (or  the  choice  of  the  Senate  proposal. 
Times  have  changed  In  such  a  way  that  It 
may  well  be  poaelble  for  the  generatton  of 
women  now  coming  to  maturity,  who  hod 
all  the  opportunities  for  education  afforded 
to  their  mole  peers  and  who  had  on  expecta- 
tion of  opportunities  to  put  that  education 
to  the  some  use  as  their  male  peers,  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  competitive  society  in  which  all 
difTerenoea  In  legal  rlghu  between  men  and 
women  were  wiped  out.  There  remains  a  very 
large  part  of  the  female  population  on  whom 
the  impoeltlon  of  such  a  constitutional 
standard  would  be  disastrous.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  society  permitted  these  women 
to  come  to  maturity  not  as  competitors  with 
males  but  rather  as  the  bearers  and  raisers 
of  their  children  and  the  keepers  of  their 
homes.  There  are  a  multitude  of  women  who 
still  find  fulfillment  In  this  role.  In  the  eyes 
of  some,  this  may  be  unfortunate,  but  It  is 
true.  It  can  ix>a£t  no  label  of  equality  now 
to  treat  the  older  generations  as  if  they  were 
their  own  children  or  grandchildren.  Nor  can 
women  be  regarded  as  unlQed  in  their  de- 
sire for  change.  Certainly  the  desire  to  open 
opportunities  to  some  need  not  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  removal  of  legal  protections 
from  others.  The  Senate  proposal  would  allow 
for  such  differences,  the  House  proposal 
would  not. 

In  summary  then,  I  think  that  the  proper 
answer  to  the  very  real  problem  of  Inequality 
uow  bedeviling  some  women  tn  this  country 
would  be  better  answered  by  specific  legisla- 
tion than  by  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendmeut.  If  the  route  of  constitutional 
amendment  Is  token,  the  amendment  ought 
clearly  to  spell  out  what  It  means.  If  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  new  drafting, 
then  it  should  be  attempted  by  explanation 
in  this  Committee's  report  to  the  Senate,  As 
between  the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
version  of  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments, there  are  good  reasons  for  choosing 
the  latter. 


my  g<^o  ;  friend,  Hugo  Margain,  until  last 
montt  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Margain  leaves  his  post  to  become 
the  new  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit  a  poution  he  will  hold 
under  the  incoming  administration  of 
President-elect  Luis  Echeverria.  He 
leaves  behind  scores  of  well-wishers  and 
Iriends  who  remember  the  brilliance  of 
liis  performance  as  ambassador.  And  he 
leaves  as  a  monument  to  his  ser\ice  the 
absence  ol  any  outstanding  points  of 
conflict  between  our  countries. 

I.  for  one,  am  most  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
But  I  know  of  the  importance  of  his  new 
post,  and  am  confident  that  he  will  dis- 
charge his  new  duties  with  the  same 
competence  and  enthusiasm  which  he 
showed  here  in  Washington.  Certainly 
there  is  no  one  more  qualified  to  be  the 
top  financial  o£&cial  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
enunent.  Mr.  Margain  formerly  headed 
the  Sales  Tax  and  Income  Tax  Bureaus 
of  the  Government  and  served  as  both 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 
for  administration  in  the  Miniatrr  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce.  He  has  also  au- 
thored several  books  on  such  subjects 
as  tax  law  and  finances.  Add  to  this  rec- 
ord his  performance  as  ambassador  to 
Mexico's  major  trading  partner  and  you 
have  a  truly  splendid  background  for  his 
new  position. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I 
wish  all  the  best  to  Hugo  and  his  wife. 
Margarita,  and  to  their  children.  We  do 
not  say  "farewell,"  but  rather  "hasta 
luego."  for  we  are  looking  forward  to  re- 
newing our  friendship  in  the  near  future. 


AMBASSAIXJR  HUGO  MARGAIN— 
IN  APPRECIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  relations  between 
this  country  and  our  sister  RepubUc  of 
Mexico  have  never  been  better.  Commu- 
nications have  improved  immeasurably. 
Longstanding  border  disputes  have  dis- 
appeared. Trading  continues  in  record 
volume.  The  number  of  tourists  from 
each  country  keeps  growing.  The  heads 
of  state  of  our  countries  are  meeting  Mth 
increasing  frequency.  Members  of  the 
respective  Congresses  find  greater 
grounds  for  cooperation  with  each  inter- 
parUamentary  meeting. 

This  happy  circumstance  is  no  acci- 
dent. Mr.  President.  Rather,  it  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  a  ^reat  deal  of  hard 
work  and  accommodation  by  officials  who 
are  committed  to  this  goal.  And  one  of 
the  men  most  deeply  involved  In  the 
negotiations  for  the  past  6  years  has  been 


THE  PENTAGON 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  a  Presidential  blue-rlbbcm 
panel  having  completed  a  study  of  the 
Defense  Department  recommended  that 
more  than  10,000  military  and  civilian 
staff  members  in  the  Pentagon  be  dis- 
missed. Most  of  tliese  staff  members  re- 
ceive high  salaries  and  perform  no  work 
whatever.  Tlie  panel  termed  the  Penta- 
gon "an  amorphous  lump."  Its  size 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  run.  Ad- 
miral Rickover  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee if  the  United  States  does  not 
abolish  make-work  Jobs  in  the  Pentagon, 
our  defense  may  collapse  of  Its  own 
weight.  Admiral  Rickover.  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  knowledgeable  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  expressed  amaze- 
ment that  in  hght  of  the  mess  in  the 
Pentagon  our  defense  posture  has  not 
already  been  surpassed  by  the  Russians. 
He  offered  a  simple  solution  for  curing 
the  problem.  His  prescription: 

On  a  given  Monday  morning  close  off  the 
4th  floor  of  the  Pentagon  and  allow  In  only 
enough  people  to  fill  the  first  three.  Then, 
on  the  following  week  rope  off  the  Srd  floor 
and  permit  only  those  who  fiU  the  first  two 
floors  to  bold  their  jobs. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  B. 
PORSYTHE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
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mitlee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
Join  my  coUea^es  in  voicing  tribute  to 
Jack  Porsythe.  the  distinguished  general 
counsel  of  our  committee,  who  marlcs 
his  retirement  from  Federal  service  to- 
day. I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  minority 
members  of  the  committee  in  expressing 
high  regard  for  him  as  an  exemplary 
public  servant  and  as  an  individual.  We 
have  all  benefited  from  his  counsel. 

Jack  Forsjthe  retires  after  29  years  in 
the  service  of  his  Government,  includ- 
ing the  armed  services  during  World 
War  n.  the  executive  branch,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  since  January 
1955,  as  general  counsel  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

A  graduate  of  the  Duke  University  Law 
School,  he  was  a  classmate  and  friend 
of  a  fellow  student  from  Whittier.  Calif.. 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  He  was  later  to  see 
this  classmate  again  when  Jack  was  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor  and  Ricliard  Nixon 
was  a  Congressman  from  California — 
and  a  member  of  that  committee.  At 
the  same  time.  Jack  worked  closely  with 
another  of  the  post-World  War  II  gen- 
eration of  young  Congressmen,  a  newly 
elected  Member  from  Massachusetts 
named  John  P.  Kennedy  with  whom  he 
would  again  work  closely  In  the  Senate. 

He  left  the  House  committee  in  1953. 
was  employed  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view until  January  of  1955  when  he  be- 
came general  counsel  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee.  As  general  counsel,  he  par- 
ticipated In  the  drafting  and  enactment 
of  ah  major  labor,  education,  and  health 
legislation  enacted  by  ^Ihe  83d  Congress 
through  the  present  91st  Congress. 

To  Jack  Porsythe — and  to  his  charm- 
uig  wife.  Patricia — go  our  well  wishes  for 
the  future.  May  the  years  to  come  be  as 
full  as  the  years  of  service  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 


McOEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  8  years 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for 
high  school  Juniors  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  tlie  McGee  Senate  Internship 
contest,  which  brings  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a  week 
planned  to  enliance  an  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  and  the  procedures  of  a 
democratic  society. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  stir  up  In- 
terest among  high  school  students  in  na- 
tional and  international  questions.  Three 
well-known,  nonpolitical  people  from  the 
State  served  as  the  panel  of  Judges  in 
the  competition.  In  their  Judgment,  this 
year  brought  the  highest  le%el  of  essays 
that  the  many  years  of  the  contest  have 
produced. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  required 
essay  this  year  was  conservation,  quality 
living,  environmental  control.  For  Wyo- 
ming to  focus  on  that  question  is  of  great 
relevance.  For  here  is  a  part  of  the  world 
that  we  call  Gods  country  m  which  one 
would  think  there  were  no  pollution 
problems 


I  think  what  it  does  say  to  us  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  is  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  alread>'  polluted  parts  of  the 
United  States  may  have  served  as  a  grim 
warning  to  those  of  us  from  the  high  al- 
titudes of  the  Rockies  of  at  least  what  to 
watch  for  and  try  to  avoid  in  the  future 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  first  outcroppings  of  environ- 
mental pollution  even  at  the  local  level. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  Impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  the  essays  submitted. 
but  I  think  the  most  outstandmg  ones 
are  of  interest  to  us  all  and  should  re- 
ceive wider  circulation.  For  this  reason. 
Mi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  essays,  written  by 
Sherri  Lucille  Smith,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
and  David  Lee  Sqonitzer.  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo..  which  received  honorable  mention 
In  the  McGee  Senate  Internship  contest, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"CONBSaVATION:      It&    RSXEVAHCB     IN 

Wyomimg" 
(By  Sherri  LuoUle  Smltb.  Sheridan,  Wyo.) 

The  old  man  struggled  over  the  stumps 
of  a  once  great  forest.  He  noticed  the  al- 
ready grayish  air  was  darker  than  the  week 
before.  He  really  did  not  know  why  he  came 
to  this  particular  river  every  week  to  flsh. 
He  just  knew  that  he  had  been  there  every 
week  for  as  long  as  no  could  remember.  He 
could  remember  the  day  he  caught  the 
largest  trout  that  onyoDe  tn  town  had  ever 
seen.  Bnt,  that  had  been  a  long  lime  ago. 
He  now  aat  on  the  bank  wondering  what  he 
would  catch,  but  somehow  the  river  did  not 
look  the  way  he  remembered  it  10.  or  even 
6  years  ago.  Now  it  was  very  dirty,  moved 
slower  than  in  years  past,  and  seemed  to 
have  some  type  of  sudsy  foam  on  top.  in 
fact,  now  that  he  thought  about  it,  he  could 
not  even  recall  the  last  time  he  caught  a 
fish.  Is  this  a  description  of  Wyoming?  Sure- 
ly It  Isn't— at  least  not  yet.  All  of  us  know 
the  beauty  of  our  forests,  the  fresh  clear 
streams,  and  smog-free  blue  skies.  This 
problem  does  face  many  states  In  this  nation 
and  will  also  face  Wyoming  If  we  fall  to 
plan  and  carry  out  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  Our  state  Is  stlU  beautiful 
and  rich  In  natural  resources.  We  have  only 
to  look  around  at  our  sister  states  to  real- 
ize what  Wyoming's  future  could  hold.  We 
must  make  stronger  rules  and  regulations  to 
protect  our  natural  reeources.  Our  state  has 
been  relatively  uospolled  by  man's  selflsh- 
ness.  However,  we  must  act  now  to  prevent 
Wyoming  from  becoming,  as  her  sister  states 
have  in  years  post — a  wasteland  left  In  the 
wake  of  so  called  progress. 

Right  now.  while  our  population  figure  Is 
low  and  industry  does  not  have  a  strong 
foothold  we  must  make  our  conservation 
plans  for  the  future.  We  dare  not  wait  until 
the  problems  are  on  our  very  doorstep.  Once 
the  erosion  of  natural  resources  by  man 
has  begun  It  Is  impossible  to  halt  It  or  repair 
Its  damage. 

Conservation  means  protecting  and  using 
Lightly  our  natural  resources,  such  as:  soil, 
water,  air.  forests,  minerals,  and  wildlife. 
Our  natural  resources  are  not  only  limited. 
but  many  of  them  can  also  be  easily  dam- 
aged or  destroyed. 

Most  c>l  the  food  that  we  eat  comes  from 
the  soil,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  As 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said. 
"When  the  soil  Is  gone,  man  must  go.  And 
the  process  does  not  take  long."  Another 
necessity   for   man   and   most   i^mmttic   [^   a 
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constant  supply  of  water.  In  the  past  tn 
years  we  have  found  that  polluted  air  can 
actually  kill  people.  Forest  conservauon  u 
very  Important  to  man  for  lumber  and  lu 
by-products.  It  is  also  important  m  wattf 
and  soil  conservation.  Trees  alow  down 
water  runoff  and  check  erosion.  Forests  also 
provide  homes  for  wildlife  and  other  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  Without  minerals  ve 
would  have  very  few  of  the  coavenlencea  of 
modem  life.  Minerals  provide  our  metals  for 
machines,  as  well  as  often  providing  uj* 
power  to  run  them.  Wildlife  plays  an  Im- 
portant  part  In  the  balance  or  nature.  Wila 
animals  provlae  fur,  food,  and  recreaUon. 

We  must  replace  the  reeouroes  we  use 
whenever  possiDle.  A  good  forester  cuts  trees 
only  where  other  trees  will  grow  to  replace 
them.  The  wise  farmer  adds  to  his  soli  the 
plant  foods  that  crops  take  from  It.  Coa- 
servatlon  is  concerned  with  resources  for  the 
future,  not  only  with  the  reeources  we  need 
today.  Because  our  population  is  growing 
rapidly,  every  person's  share  of  the  world  be- 
comes smaller.  Every  morning  finds  94,000 
more  persons  on  earth  than  there  were  tbe 
morning  before.  So  that  the  people  who  come 
after  us  will  be  able  to  use  our  resources  ws 
have  a  duty  to  prucUce  oonservatlon. 

In  1954.  Congress  passed  the  Waterflhed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  This 
law  provided  for  greater  cooperation  beiwecii 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  In  re- 
ducing flood  damage.  In  lesS,  the  Z>epart- 
mcnt  of  the  Interior  began  a  30-year  pro- 
gram to  restore  most  of  the  federal  grastng 
lands  In  the  West.  In  1957.  the  Forest  Service 
undertook  its  flve-year  "Operation  Outdoon" 
to  Improve  and  expand  national  forest  fa- 
cilittes  for  outdoor  recreation.  People  have  to 
work  together  in  order  to  care  for  our  natu- 
ral resources  po-operly.  Citizens  can  take  part 
In  projects  earned  on  within  the  state,  or 
they  can  work  with  thetr  neighbors  in  com- 
munity conservation  projects.  OrganisatloDs 
can  work  for  conservation  and  help  educate 
citizens  In  preventing  waste  and  destruction 
of  natural  resources.  Schools  also  play  an 
important  part  in  conservation  by  teaching 
young  people  its  Importance. 

Each  of  our  states  has  the  right,  by  law,  to 
regulate  the  management  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. As  an  example — Wyoming  can  pass 
laws  to  reduce  wastes  of  natural  gas  and  to 
control  the  amount  of  oU  taken  from  the 
ground.  Our  state  owns  forests  which  are 
managed  according  to  [banned  conservation 
practices. 

Our  state  government  has  departments  to 
protect  and  manage  wildlife  resources  and 
regulate  hunting  and  fishing.  Other  depart* 
ments  determine  foreste  and  water  comer' 
vatlon.  Not  only  do  these  departments  con- 
duct active  programs  of  conservation,  but 
they  are  also  active  in  conservation  educa- 
tion. 

WyonUng  must  make  further  restriction* 
on  the  depletion  of  her  natural  resources.  At 
the  present  time  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  axe  being  burned  off  as  waste 
material.  This  gas  cannot  be  replaced  and 
the  fumes  from  burning  It  are  polluting  otn 
air  and  sky. 

We  in  the  United  States,  enjoy  many  free- 
doms, but  the  one  which  I  have  noticed  that 
many  people  do  not  take  advantage  of  is. 
tiiat  of  being  able  to  express  their  oplnlonfi 
to  their  Congre^men.  If  people  would  only 
take  the  15  minutes  and  6  cents  It  would 
take  to  write  and  send  a  note  to  their  Con- 
gresamen  they,  the  people  around  them,  and 
Che  Congresamen  would  be  better  oS  for  it. 

Every  state  has  what  are  called  natural  re- 
source*. These  natural  resources  are  the 
wealth  of  the  state  Itaelf.  Coal.  iron,  copper. 
and  other  minerals  are  natural  resources  of 
Wyoming.  So  are  the  mighty  foresta  thai 
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cover  parte  of  the  land;  the  rich  soil  on 
which  crops  can  be  grown  and  the  rivers  that 
wmd  through  the  countryside.  If  all  the 
minerals  bad  been  dug  up  or  wasted,  the 
forests  cut  dovm,  the  rich  soil  blown  or 
washed  away,  and  the  rivers  dried  up,  Wyo- 
oUDg  would  be  a  very  poor  state  and  could 
not  support  Its  thousands  of  people.  All  this 
cvn  easily  happen  \I  the  citizens  of  Wyoming 
do  not  take  care  of  their  natural  resources. 

Consesvaiion:  Its  Relevance  in  Wtouxnc 
(By  David  Lee  Zworat»r,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

If  this  country  continues  depleting  the 
soil,  destroying  the  forest,  and  wasting  ani- 
mal snrl  plant  life,  tt  will  In  time,  become  a 
land  of  dpcrca'^lng  people  with  no  hope  for 
tbe  future.  Such  a  r.ae  has  taken  over  other 
lands  with  the  rxhnu:;tlon  of  their  resources. 
It  can  happen  In  'Vycming.  Then  what? 

The  most  Important  part  of  Conservation 
:ii  Wyoming  is  that  of  !*:»  land  .ind  natural 
re£Ources.  Including  wlldhfe.  Conservation  In 
Wyoming  playn  o  major  role  In  the  affairs 
anrt  way  of  life  of  It*  people. 

Primitive  man  had  no  need  for  cooscrva- 
iitm.  He  relied  on  "Mother  Nature"  to  con- 
str^t  all  .^Is  values  of  life  as  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing.  Likewise,  the  Indian  provided 
!c>r  himself  but  also  reali^^ed  the  importance 
10  conserve  so  he  nUght  live.  Bu:  modern 
man  has  developed  nmnerous  variations  of 
cultivated  plants  and  so  has  n  great  range  of 
food  from  which  to  choose.  Not  satisfied  with 
th!5.  he  has  developed  a  complex  tran5por:a- 
tlon  system  that  enables  him  to  enjoy  not 
only  the  seasonal  products  of  one  commun- 
ity, but  of  many  conununltles,  sometimes 
tbousands  of  miles  apart. 

When  the  first  white  man  came  to  Wyo- 
ming, he  saw  a  watered  raai-Eh.  fertile  land 
Lif  Virgin  forest  and  grasslands  teeming  with 
litilmal  life  of  many  kind;:.  Today  much  of 
ibe  land  has  been  f:tripped  of  its  fine  timbers, 
the  grasslands  plowed  and  overgrazed,  and 
streams  and  lakes  polluted.  The  need  to 
conser^'e  and  Increase  our  wild  population 
tias  become  apparent 

Man  has  disastrously  affected  plant  life. 
-Dmcttmea  directly  and  consciously,  and  at 
other  times  Indirectly  and  unconsciously.  If 
modern  man  has  accomplished  other  goals 
set  years  »go,  'vhy  cRn*t  we  practice  conser- 
vstion  and  maku  It  work? 

The  reason  Is  sn.iple.  Drainage,  ditches  and 
Urge  canals  destroy  mun^he^  and  pollute 
iiTeama:  either  industry  or  communities  de- 
stroy public  fishing  and  fre^h  water  supplies: 
forest  destruction  occurs  by  Individuals  or 
corporation.',  through  public  camping  areas 
and  fishing  resorts.  .  .  . 

When  progress  is  made,  there  Is  also  de- 
struction of  other  things.  So  It  Is  wlih  Wyo- 
ming's conservation.  Oil  refinery  and  other 
Industrial  establishments  contaminate  our 
-Ish  -I'.reams.  Ranchers  and  farmers  overgraze 
'■and  thus  blowing  away  our  valuable  top  soil 
and  making  It  hard  for  new  grass  to  grow, 
and  our  wildlife  Is  over  hunted  thus  threat- 
ening extinction  of  animal  life.  In  regard  to 
conservation  there  Is  a  person  to  blame  for 
its  abuse  and  a  remedy  to  the  problem.  Most 
people  would  be  reluctant  to  blame  them- 
selves for  our  problems:  as  with  mot.t  state 
and  national  problems  great  publicity  is  re- 
quired. Only  too  often  do  we  see  oiu-  com- 
muuities  suffer,  by  loj-s  of  vitally  needed 
nure  water  and  other  produce  that  we  receive 
.Tom  streams  and  lakes.  Then  after  all  this 
Wiste  individuals  spend  large  sums  of  money 
•o  provide  artificial  recreational  areas  to 
replace  those  that  were  naturally  available. 
Waste  is  a  severe  problem.  Satisfactory 
methods  of  handling  waste  are  known,  but 
allowing  a  pure  stream  to  become  a  aewer 
Vatem  is  no  exctise  to  a  financial  problem. 
It  this  what  the  citizens  blame  the  filth  on? 
Some  do.  and  others  blame  It  on  whatever 
cornea  to  mind,  except  themselves. 
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Probably  the  moat  basic  requirement  for 
a  conservation -minded  society  is  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  citizens  In  resources  matter. 

The  goal  of  such  education  would  be  the 
pre:3ci'vatlon  and  general  awareness  of  con- 
servation that  would  eventually  lead  to  a 
natiu-al  way  of  life.  This  education  must 
make  people  look  ahead  and  foresee  the 
ejects  of  the  abuses  to  which  wUdlife  re- 
sources wilt  be  subject  to.  People  generally 
forget  what  conservation  will  mean  to  their 
children  and  to  their  children's  children. 
Those  who  are  not  directly  affected  with 
the  out-of-doors  usually  give  little  thought 
lo  the  basic  value  of  conservauon  in  pro- 
viding them  with  food,  clothing,  shelter. 
and  othei'  necessities  of  life. 

While  individuals  are  doing  little,  many 
orgai'iziittous  are  promotu^g  this  program. 
The  Natioutii  Park  Service  constitutes  a 
strtkliig  example  of  successful  consen-auoc. 
WUderne^E^  areas  and  those  including  natural 
wonders  have  been  set  aside,  thus  iissuring 
the  existence  of  such  a  group  of  wlldllfes 
possessions  a^  possible  to  no  other  people. 

These  possessions  arc  preserved  in  animal 
refuges.  Refuges  have  a  definite  place  in 
\ho  cootervatlon  field.  Their  principal  func- 
'-lon  i!t  LO  pre^icrve  wildlife. 

Roluges  for  grazing  animals  must  be 
carefully  maiiaged.  If  not.  their  very 
Kuccti!:s  in  Ejpportlug  increased  amounts  of 
wildlife  may  fiourlsh  because  the  food  will 
be  destroyed  that  was  formerly  available  for 
the  ravt;red  animal.  Refuges  fcr  watcrlowl 
are  indeepcnsible  to  auy  manrigcment  pro- 
gy&m  estabilched.  If  numerous  euough. 
properly  placed,  and  correctly  managed,  they 
provide  .1  sale  place  to  breed.  Many  more 
.mail  refugee  [-.re  needed  to  cou£crvc  animals 
and  also  test  new  Ideas  in  conservation. 

Reicarch  is  essential  to  wise  mii:iagement 
ol  refuge  landa  If  their  character  Is  to  be 
preserved  so  that  they  may  function  to  serve 
not  only  the  present  but  also  future  genera- 
tions of  wildlife. 

Refuges  alone  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
rc&Lorlng  wildlife  populations.  They  can. 
however,  often  assure  a  safe  place  to  restore 
stock  that  Is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

The  time  may  conceivably  come  when  the 
lust  bit  of  iron  will  have  been  dug  from  the 
[ground,  the  last  pound  of  coal  burned,  and 
Lhe  last  drop  of  oil  refined.  It  is  on  these 
taingB  that  present  civilization  and  indus- 
irial  activity  are  based  upon.  Such  resources 
were  built  In  the  earth  through  bllllonx  of 
years  of  time,  and  nothing  that  the  human 
r^ce  has  yet  conceived  can  add  to  the  total 
q-iantlty  now  available. 

To  hope  that  the  conservation  picture  will 
not  be  so  bad.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
human  race  will  be  Intelligent  EiiL:it5h  uot 
only  to  stop  the  destructive  processes  tliat 
liave  been  goltig  on  since  the  while  mac 
oame  to  this  cotiniry,  but  also  to  reverse 
these  processes  before  It  Is  too  late.  We  must 
sun  C'Cmseri'ing  oiu-  wildlife,  natural  re- 
sources, soil,  and  other  necessary  aspects  of 
conservation, 

without  conservation  in  Wyoming,  there 
will  be  no  Wyoming  to  conserve. 


SENSE  FINALLY  EMERGES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  Oc- 
tober 1965.  said.  "The  Commimlsts  are 
be:-  ten.  We  are  winning  the  war.  I  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  Two  years 
earlier  Ma  J.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Tlmmes, 
commander  of  the  VS.  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  in  Vietnam 
iMAAG>  said,  "The  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  are  as  professional  as  you  can 
cet ...  I  feel  we  could  wiap  this  thing  up 
by  the  end  of  the  next  dry  season.  We 


will  have  driven  the  Vietcong  sufflcienUy 
underground  by  Uie  end  of  next  year  that 
Uiey  will  no  longer  be  a  national  threat," 
General  Westmoreland — July  1967 — 
'The  war  is  not  a  stalemate.  We  are  win- 
:iing  it  slowly  but  steadily.  North  Viet- 
nam is  paying  a  tremendous  price  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it  in  return."  He 
said — February  1968 — "I  do  not  believe 
Hanoi  can  hold  up  under  a  long  war." 
And  then  again— June  1968 — "The  en- 
emy has  been  defeated  at  every  turn." 
More  than  2  years  later  it  finally 
dawned  on  General  Westmoreland  that 
hs  had  been  so  wrong  for  so  long.  He 
said — July  1970 — "None  of  us  ever  felt 
a  milltarj'  victory  in  the  classical  or  tra- 
ditional sense  was  attainable  in  South 
Vietnam." 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  8  years 
it  has  betn  my  pleasure  to  conduct  for 
high  fiChool  juniors  in  my  State  of 
Wyomms  the  McGce  Senate  Internship 
contest,  which  brings  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  one  boy  and  one  eiil  for  a  week 
planned  to  enhance  an  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  and  lhe  procedures  of 
a  democratic  society. 

lhe  contest  is  designed  to  ."stir  up  in- 
terest among  high  .school  students  in 
liational  and  international  questions. 
Three  v.eU-itnown,  nonpolitical  people 
from  T-hfc  Stale  served  as  the  panel  of 
judges  m  the  competition.  In  their  judg- 
ment, thi-i  year  brought  the  highest  level 
of  essays  that  the  many  years  of  the  con- 
ic-t  have  produced. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  required  es- 
say tills  year  was  conservation,  quality 
iiviug.  environmental  control.  For  Wyo- 
niin-j  to  focus  on  that  question  is  of  great 
relevance.  For  here  is  a  part  of  the  world 
that  we  call  God's  country  m  which  one 
would  think  there  were  no  pollution 
problems. 

I  tliink  what  it  does  say  to  us  in  the 
Rocky  Moimtain  West  is  that  the  mis- 
take:, of  the  already  polluted  parts  of  the 
United  States  may  have  served  as  a  grim 
waming^  lo  those  of  us  from  the  high 
altitudes  of  the  Rockies  of  at  least  what 
ID  watch  for  and  try  to  avoid  in  the 
future  and,  at  the  :=ame  time,  to  come  to 
';iip3  Vtith  the  first  outcroppings  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  even  at  the  local 
level. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
everyone  to  read  all  the  essays  submitted. 
but  I  think  the  most  oufctimdins  ones 
are  of  interest  to  us  all  and  should  re- 
ceive wider  circulation.  For  this  reason. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  essay.s.  written  by  Con- 
nie Wilberl.  of  Rive^ton,  Wyo.,  and  Jo- 
seph E.  Shickich,  Jr.,  of  Casper.  Wyo., 
Ahich  !eccived  honoral»le  mention  in  the 
McGee  Senate  Intemsliip  contest,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
^vcre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L.Ai7n  U  Lm — OiTB  Life 
(By  Connie  Wllbert,  Rlverton.  Wyo.) 

Land  is  lUe.  Land  produces  and  nourich«B 
life.  With  rich  land  comes  abundant  wild- 
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life  aod  good  crc>p£.  They  are  of  ibe  soil.  Tbey 
ore  not  lound  where  ihe  tasUi  Ilea  barren  and 
wiisusd. 

Our  Uiid  U  nch;  our  wildlife  Is  abundaut, 
aiid  our  cropa  ure  good.  But,  if  one  listeiLS 
ciirelully.  he  can  bear  wi.ii.peruigs  Jrom  the; 
poal — ^Jdlnuiu  waiOiligs  Irom  lost  clvlllza- 
Uoas  and  nations.  II  one  looks  closely 
enough  he  cwjx  *ee  the  signs  ol  our  times — 
the  liame  &lgn«  which  were  ignored  by  many 
p;tst  civiIlzaLlous.  The::e  nations  were  once 
^reai  ti:i:luni(,  their  lands  were  once  Icrtilc 
and  rich,  and  yet  now  they  He  wasted,  ruined. 
uiid  wrecked.  Tne  lusturies  of  these  padt  civl- 
ii&iuoub  iire  permoitently  wrltte.^  upon  their 
lands — il'teie  are  the  rci.ords  of  their  peoples' 
auu^ilKa  auU  litilurea  to  and  an  adjustment 
to  the  laud  in  which  ihey  lived. 

Me^upuuimia'a  fertile  luutiii  tell  the  IacC6 
ol  ita  lilsiory  plojuiy.  Thuy  lull  of  a  glorious 
p:tst,  ol  a  lund  with  dej>F>e  populalion,  ^ood 
agnculture.  and  grcai  ciue^.  Uowever.  these 
same  i^iem  cities  now  lie  lu  ruim  und  desoLi- 
tlua.  ineir  ruinuUoii  came  not  from  the  sup- 
pLtoed  re^ulih  oi  raids  or  invasions  of  other 
peoples,  bu;  in  fact,  from  muddy  water.  A 
^FL-at  dyBtem  of  canals  w.is  necessary  for  ibe 
^gricjUure,  but  through  poor  management, 
the^u  caaala  were  allowed  to  fill  wUh  mud 
and  silt.  The  resultini^  breakdown  of  the  sup- 
ply of  lltc-giving  water  broUr^hi  disaster  upon 
disaster  to  MesopoUimia.  Nu  army  cuuld  have 
deatroyt^d  this  uuce  powerful  nation  as  did 
the  eiidieHs,  choitlng  sanda  that  finally  cov- 
ered the  land. 

In  UrL-ece.  another  strange  story  is  re- 
corded ou  the  land.  Ancient  Gieelc  civlUza- 
tlo.t  */m,  ui  lis  height.  Religion,  phUueophy, 
and  Uiu  aru  Uuurit>bed.  Beautiful  cities  were 
buiu.  and  Oroece  became  a  powerful  nation. 
Oreat  furests,  an  ample  water  supply  and 
productive  solLi  were  the  basis  of  Orcek 
wealth.  Uafurluuatcly.  the  importance  of 
these  rcuwurce^  wtis  lorgotten  &o  the  land 
was  abused  and  overworked.  The  bountiful 
forcKt.s  dlh:\ppetred.  and  the  unce  clear  water 
Bt>uu  ran  unconilned  ikto^s  the  countryside. 
Once  u  very  productive  and  powerful  nation, 
Qreece  now  lies  barren  und  eroded,  another 
impressive  reminder  of  man's  lack  of  fore* 
flight  In  his  abuse  of  his  loud. 

What  do  the  histories  uf  these  and  other 
past  clvlll/ationa  have  to  do  with  Wyoming? 
Wyumiiig  Is  a  rich  state  In  so  many  ways — 
nhiimiiinL  lutcstfi.  pure,  clear  water,  plenti- 
ful wildlife,  and  rich  farmland  In  the  valleys. 
Out  wUhin  this  richness  are  the  signs  of  our 
I  imes^thc  same  signs  that  the  ancient  Meso- 
potumlans  and  Oreekn  could  not  see  for  they, 
loo.  were  hlimied  b;  pride  and  Ignorance. 
Wyoming  justly  tukea  pride  lu  her  great 
foreitid.  Iorir»Ls  Which  have  been  guarded 
ciirofuliy  down  thrciuf;h  tJte  years  by  a  policy 
ol  wibe  lUie.  5hv  takes  pnde  in  her  clear  lakes 
una  streams,  her  abundance  ox  wildlife,  and 
the  tiihnc;:.s  uf  licr  land.  Yet  there  are  thvii^e 
who  ciiinot  tie))  the  .il*;nf^  of  our  ilmes.  who 
letu.-.c  to  luok  Into  the  future  to  determine 
wh.it  murtt  be  dom-  to  rentin  our  forests 
Htid  grasiilniidA.  our  game  und  ft5h.  and  our 
puro  water.  M»tiy  times  tliese  are  people  who 
want  iho  utmt>si  t.ikL>u  from  the  land,  either 
by  tiiilUAiry.  harsu  farming  methods,  or  un- 
just wildlife  hunting  laws.  They  cannot  un- 
dur.^tnnd  the  imp>irtuuee  of  cun&ervmg  these 
natural  rt)»ourct-s  f>u  they  o.tn  be  passed  on 
U»  future  Keneratloud. 

'n\o  b.isic  meaning  oi  ctmservatton  la:  "Tbe 
wtHB  use  u1  all  natural  reAOuri*re3  ou  a  sus- 
tained yield  bo^L^'.  managed  to  bring  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple over  an  Indehnlte  period  of  time,"  If 
smh  a  con-^ervntlou  proitram  Is  to  overcome 
cite  hiirmful  elTects  of  the  few  who  don't  care 
aiul  u>  .siiL'ceect  wttti  Its  go.il  of  the  greatest 
good  tor  the  greate-st  number.  It  must  have 
the  sup|K)rt  of  an  informed  and  euIlghteniMl 
piiblii*  We.  as  tbe  public,  nttist  know  the  ex- 
act problBins  Wyoming's  rnD.-iervatlon  pro- 


grams are  encountering,  what  they  are  doing 
to  overcome  these  problems  and  how  we  can 
help. 

Of  great  Importance  is  the  recognition  of 
tbe  Interrelatlonsblps  between  the  various 
aspects  of  our  natural  resources.  Water  man- 
agement today  is  a  tremendous  problem.  The 
volume  of  Qow  in  many  of  Wyoming's 
btreanu  has  dropped  from  26%  to  70^  tn 
less  than  100  years,  which  has  caused  the 
rivers  to  reduce  in  flow.  This  results  In  tbe 
remaining  water  becoming  warmer,  which 
in  turn  affects  tbe  fish  and  other  water  life. 

Our  water  supply  is  almost  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  soil  conditions,  which  fur- 
ther bears  out  the  interrelatlonsbip.  A  t:on- 
ditlon  which  allows  the  water  to  soak  back 
into  tbe  soil  is  necessary.  Instead  of  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  water  runs  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  carrying  with  It  the  fertile 
top  soli  BO  vital  to  all  living  things.  The  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Service  estimates 
this  loss  of  top  soil  at  more  than  fotir  bil- 
lion tons  each  year.  This  is  six  times  aa 
much  sou  as  is  being  used  by  all  the  farm 
crops  in  the  United  StsQis  annually.  In  other 
words,  the  soil  that  each  year  Is  poured  Into 
tbe  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  is  enough 
to  grow  all  tbe  crops  in  tbe  United  States  for 
sue  years.  With  the  present  growth  of  popu- 
lation, there  will  come  a  time  when  we  will 
wibh  that  this  soli  was  back  on  tbe  ground 
from  which  It  came. 

That  fish  are  also  dependent  upon  soil 
quality  may  come  as  a  surprise,  hut  fish  are 
Just  OS  much  of  Che  land  as  any  crop.  The 
ability  of  A  body  of  water  to  support  &sb  life 
depends  upon  the  available  plant  and  animal 
food.  These  In  turn  depend  upon  the  nutri- 
ents in  tbe  water,  and  the  nutrients  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  fertility  of  tbe  soil  over 
which  the  water  flows. 

Tbe  future  of  our  wlldlUe  resources  Is  also 
dependent  upon  making  wise  use  of  tbe  two 
basic  lUe-glving  substances — soil  and  water. 
Wildlife  is  a  crop  that  must  be  grown  just 
as  any  other  crop.  Its  production  must  be  in- 
tegrated with  Intelligent  management  of  land 
and  water. 

Wise  use.  appljrlng  all  tbe  prlnclplea  of 
good  conservation,  is  otu*  hope  and  our  prom- 
ise of  a  rich,  productive  land.  We  can  make 
the  choice:  either  to  become  aware  of  the 
signs  of  our  times  and  conserve  our  resources, 
or  to  Ignore  them  and  leave  our  lands  bar- 
ren and  improductlve  as  did  Mesopotamls 
and  Greece  and  many  other  past  civillxa- 
ilonfi. 

"CoNsaavATioN — It's  BxLsvairoB  In 

Wyoming" 
(By  Joseph  E.  Shlcklcb.  Jr.,  Casper,  Wyo.» 

Must  certainly.  If  the  democracy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ends,  tbe  cause  will 
come  from  the  Inside.  But  this  plot  will  not 
be  a  Conununlst  consplrocy — rather  the 
cause  will  be  America's  strangulation  of  her 
environment.  The  "land  of  tbe  free"  Is 
quickly  turning  Into  the  "land  not  free  from 
debris".  The  "spacious  skies"  have  the  birds 
coughing  tn  Los  Angeles.  Our  "purple  moun- 
tains" are  turning  grey.  Lake  Erie  Is  almost 
completely  destroyed.  All  sea  life,  as  pre- 
dicted by  ecologlst  Patil  Cbrllch,  may  com- 
pletely disappear  in  ten  years.  The  land  U 
becoming  useless,  and  many  species  of  wild- 
life are  disappearing.  To  tt:^  this  all  oB. 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  has  three 
pounds  of  pesticides  allotted  him  via  the 
air  each  year.  America  Is  very  adequately 
committing  suicide. 

Wyoming's  concern  for  this  environmental 
form  oi  Ru.sslan  roulette  is  not  much  more 
than  would  be  expressed  If  the  weapon  were 
a  dime  store  squirt  gun.  Our  state  has  tended 
to  con^der  Itself  Isolated  from  the  ou:slde 
wurtd  but  recently  this  theory  has  begun 
to  backfire.  For  example,  a  year  ago  it  was 
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taboo  to  speak  of  racial  disenchantment  in 
the  "Equality  State".  After  all,  Wyoming 
was  unique  and  free  from  the  problems  of 
her  sister  states.  Vet  somehow,  angry  Black 
studenu  emerged  at  tbe  University  last  fall. 
Wyoming  is  try.ng  to  apply  tbe  same  aaal> 
ysis  to  the  problem  of  our  ecology. 

It  is  Impossible  to  expect  Wyoming  to  stop 
it^  evolution  toward  Industrialization  before 
its  environment  becomes  endangered.  Too 
many  natives  have  tbe  conception  we  will 
successfully  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come 
to  it.  Wyotnlug  is  already  ca  tbe  bridge,  but 
the  bridge's  foundation  bos  been  laid  la 
quagmire.  Tbe  consensus  seems  to  be  that. 
although  we  don't  like  the  idea,  the  state  is 
large  enough  and  the  population  Is  small 
enough  to  safely  absorb  tbe  polluted  refuse. 
Few  citizens  remember  that  CalUorma  fm 
itself  the  same  line  a  few  years  ago.  Cali- 
fornia's situation  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  Equality  State  has  arrogantly  ood- 
cluded  tbat  since  its  wildlife  reserves  are 
still  relatively  abuindant.  It  has  provided 
excellent  protection  for  these  animals. 
Granted  we  have  some  superior  btmting 
taws  for  the  conservation  of  game,  but  Utile 
has  been  done  to  avoid  their  contamlnatkm 
by  the  gases,  poUutanu>.  and  poisons  we  re* 
lease  Into  tbe  air,  land  and  water. 

Economically,  ;he  pollution  of  our  wildUfe 
could  spell  financial  disaster  for  Wyoming. 
At  la^'k  tally  In  1965.  sportsmen  spent  160,- 
(H3324.00  on  tbe  hunting  and  fishing  indiu- 
iry.  To  protect  this  30Ui*ce  of  revenue,  we 
have  a  law  tbat  sets  the  fine  for  "passing"  t 
substance  Into  a  natural  stream  or  lake 
which  Will  "kill  or  de.:»iroy  any  Hsb  therein" 
^i  not  le.£s  than  fifty  (.450.00)  dollars  or  no: 
more  kbsn  one  hundred  (8100.00)  dollars  for 
ej,ch  oilenie,  II  a  company  broke  this  law 
everyday  of  the  year,  Wyoming  at  best  oouW 
make  up  only  63,650.00  of  the  lo^s. 

Wyoming's  water  may  be  tbe  least  protected 
ui  her  r<^-iourcea.  Most  of  the  water  laws  date 
b.iC'£.  to  ;:ti  leaai  1933  with  i^^^nie  going  back 
to  the  I890's.  Unfortunately,  tbe  content  of 
these  laws  l--  e&i.entlaUy  tbe  same  as  It  wu 
fifty  plus  years  .igo.  One  such  law  la  Stat- 
ute 35-188: 

"No  city  or  town  shall  be  prohibited  or  es- 
julned  from  discharging  its  sewage  Into  & 
river  or  body  uf  water  unless  such  sewage  bo 
pollui.e.->  Lhe  water  thereof  as  to  be  dan- 
serous." 

Wyoming  Is  on  tbe  losing  end  when  It 
allows  a  law  to  exist  that  states  speclflcallT 
"a  city  Cannot  Be  Prohibited  from  polluting 
unless".  This  law  prevents  pollution  only 
when  It  Is  considered  dangerous.  In  effect  ll 
is  saying — "Go  ahead,  pollutte.  When  the 
crisl>  develops,  tfien  we  will  think  about  s 
remedy."  If  Wyomiag's  water  dies,  the  state 
will  -ioun  follow. 

V.^'.ph  WaWo  En:e.->on  -oncluded  that  "i 
ni'.loii  never  faiU  bur  by  sul<ade".  The 
TJiutcd  States  and  the  Sca:e  of  Wyoming  to* 
"^eiher  are  pn'hlng  the  environmental  de- 
struct  button.  Today,  the  axoatest  threat  to 
.he  United  S.itei'  security  U  internal  apathy- 
Where  apathy  is  master,  all  men  are  slaves." 
I  Anonymoui) 


THOSE  FRIENDLY  FORCES— TOO 
FRIENDLV  TO  FIGHT 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
the  friendly  forces  of  the  Saigon  mili- 
tarist resrime  of  General  Thleu  and  Atr 
Marshal  Ky  outnumber  the  VC.  or  forces 
01  the  National  Liberation  Front,  by  a 
ratio  of  more  than  6  to  1.  Also,  they  an; 
armed  and  maintained  by  American  tax- 
payers and  supported  by  our  bombers 
hurling  tons  of  explosives  around  the 
clock:  Yet  their  fellow  coontrymen  flgbt- 
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Ing  for  a  cause — national  lit>eratioa — 
have  been  defeating  them  soundly 
throughout  the  past  9  years.  In  1968. 
nearly  124,000  South  Vietnam  soldiers 
ran  away  Instead  of  fighting.  This  was 
the  highest  desertion  rate  ever  suffered 
by  any  country  in  lime  of  war.  Then,  last 
year  this  shameful  record  was  broken 
and  even  more  South  Vietnam  soldiers 
deserted.  That  total  in  1969  exceeded 
127,000.  It  is  for  this  that  young  Ameri- 
cans are  drafted  to  offer  their  lives  in 
Vietnam,  Tliailand,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 


COMMISSION  ON  CAMPUS  UNREc>  T— 
AN  ANALYSIS  AND  COMMENTARY 

Mr.  HROSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
lU-day  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  gave  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant speech  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Milk  Producers,  in 
which  he  warned  against  the  damage 
that  may  be  done  by  the  upcoming  re- 
port by  the  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  currently 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator 
about  campus  conditions  and  prospects 
are  widely  held  by  citizens  nationwide. 

It  is  clear  that  there  Is  solid  basis  for 
such  apprehensions. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  commen- 
tary of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  cm 
the  composition  of  commissioners,  and 
their  ftmctionlng  generally.  He  followed 
up  with  particulars  on  some  of  the  occur- 
rences in  the  instant  commission  in  Its 
proceedings. 

I  believe  what  Senator  Allott  had  to 
say  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us  and 
to  the  entire  Nation,  as  well.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert his  speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sematob  Gobdon  Ali-ott 

Summer  Is  ending  and  the  school  year  Is 
beginning,  ll  Is  a  good  time  to  remember  a 
«i5e  remark  by  Mr.  Dooley.  the  fictional  phi- 
losopher who  entertained  Americans  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Mr.  Dooley  was  once 
Bsked:  "If  you  had  a  boy  would  you  &end  him 
to  college?"  To  which  Mr.  Dooley  replied: 
"At  the  age  when  a  boy  1b  fit  to  be  in  college. 
I  wouldn't  have  him  around  the  house." 

That  ]oke  has  an  odd  ring  to  It  nowadays. 
Because  of  the  actions  of  a  small  but  deter- 
mined minority  of  violent  students,  many  of 
fvur  great  universities  are  becoming  unfit 
places  for  the  decent  majority  of  students. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  our  traditional  jokes  about 
universities  now  sound  odd.  Not  so  long  ago 
It  was  fun  to  describe  a  professor  as  a  man 
Whose  Job  la  to  tell  students  hew  to  solve 
The  problems  of  life  which  he  himself  tried 
'o  avoid  by  becoming  a  professor.  Perhaps 
iherc  once  was  a  time  when  one  could  avoid 
problems  by  becoming  a  professor.  But  that 
tune  ha^  passed. 

Nor  40  long  ago  someone  defined  a  "unlver- 
^uy"  as  an  Ins'ltutlon  for  the  postponement 
of  experience.  Perhaps  the  same  person  de- 
Oned  an  "education"  as  something  that  en- 
ables one  to  get  Into  more  intelligent  trouble. 
Both  these  definitions  seem  a  little  dated  to- 
day. Today  our  universities  are  instlTutions 
where  people  are  exposed  to  dangerous  kinds 
or  experiences.  And  somerimes  It  seems  that 
a.n  "education"  Is  something  that  enables  one 


to  got  into  the  most  mindless  kinds  of  trou- 
ble. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  old  Jokes  about 
umversltles  are  not  funny  any  more.  The 
-ituatlon  on  our  campuses  ifi  no  laughing 
lua  ler — as  they  can  tell  you  in  Madison,  Wls- 
com-m.  where  a  bomb  recently  killed  a  father 
or  three,  and  d\d  millions  ol  dollars  In  dam- 
ages. 

This  morning  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  ou  the  danser-u^  Kituatlon  we  face 
:ia  Ihe  new  school  year  begins.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  speak  with  you  on  this 
/.ubject. 

You  represent  American  agriculture,  and 
American  agriculture  represents  the  sort  ot 
achievemeiits  that  come  from  healthy  co- 
jpcrauon  beween  free  men  and  free  unl- 
vcrsuies.  Too  lew  Amenc»ns  understand  tbat 
::gncuUure  is  one  ol  the  mast  technologically 
jL.phistlcated  businesses  in  this  technolog- 
ically sopbisucated  Nation.  And  too  few  peo- 
ple understand  that  ibe  phenomenal  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture  owes  much  to 
'he  creative  partnerahtp  that  has  long  existed 
between  American  farmers  and  our  great 
State  universities.  I  am  sure  everyone  here 
undersands  this,  and  that  is  why  I  know 
you  are  Interested  in  helping  save  our  univer- 
sities. 

A  good  way  to  begin  helping  our  uni- 
versities Is  to  discuss  Intelligently  an  Im- 
portant project  now  underway  in  Washing- 
ton. Thl3  project  disturbs  me  and  I  think  it 
should  disturb  yoti. 

Right  now  tbe  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  (the  Scranton  Commis- 
sion) is  writing  a  report  on  its  undlngs.  It 
will  issue  that  report  soon.  In  fact,  the 
is^uanc^  ol  that  report  may  closely  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
year. 

What  disturbs  me  Is  that  this  report  may 
do  even  mure  damage  than  has  already  been 
done  by  what  I  think  were  flamboyant,  in- 
ilammator^',  prejudiced  and  irresponsible  ac- 
tium>  by  the  Commission  during  its  months 
ol  public  hearing's.  There  Is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  forthcoming  report  may  be  a  flac- 
cid whitewash  of  the  violent  new-leit  polit- 
ical movement  tbat  Is  openly  seeking  to 
capture  or  destroy  our  great  universitlefi.  My 
cjucera  j,  based  on  two  facts.  First,  this 
CummiSatou  has  not  behaved  well  so  far. 
Second,  this  kind  of  Commission  Is  fore- 
doomed to  failure  because  it  Is  perfectly 
designed  to  aggravate  the  problems  It  Is 
:3uppcsed  to  solve. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  general  and  the 
psr-icular.  I  will  explain  why  such  Commts- 
s-jOb  are  generally  a  bad  Idea,  and  then  why 
I  think  this  particular  Commisjilon  baa  been 
r.u  e>.ceptiDn  to  that  rule. 

The  central  problem  with  such  Commis- 
sions is  that  they  are  UteraUy  irresponsible. 
They  do  not  have  to  answer  to  any  voters  for 
the  statements  they  make.  They  ere  not  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  their  own  rec- 
ommendations. They  can  cruise  Into  a  trou- 
bled community,  generate  a  lot  of  publicity, 
raise  tempers  and  a  lot  of  dust,  and  then  be 
e;oue.  Others  are  left  responsible  for  cooling 
the  tempers  and  tettting  the  dust  after  these 
in.stant  experts  have  dashed  off  to  the  scene 
ol  their  next  instant  analyals. 

Another  and  relatea  problem  with  such 
Commissions  Is  that,  whUe  the  Individual 
members  have  no  contlnidng  responsibility 
fur  implement  mg  the  policies  they  advo- 
cate, they  do  have  responsibilities  in  their 
regular  employment.  And  these  responslblU- 
'les  can  influence  their  twhavlor  when  serv- 
ing on  Commlsalona.  Let  me  give  an  exam- 
ple. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
Is  Pre<=ldent  of  a  university  that  has  lie  own 
full  cumplement  of  ten>.ions  and  political 
activists.  This  man  Is  not  respojisible  for 


any  campus  but  bis  own.  Yet  he  is  imder 
the  constant  pressure  of  temptation — the 
temptation  to  utie  his  epot  on  tbe  Commis- 
sion to  make  the  sort  of  statements  tbat 
will  please  the  radicals  be  wUl  have  to  cope 
with  on  his  own  campu.'^  this  fall. 

Now  I  do  Tiot  think  all  Commissions  are 
equally  bad.  It  Is  important  to  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  Commissions — those 
which  investigate  questions  of  fact,  and 
those  which  delve  into  matters  of  moral 
judgment  and  policy  formation.  Compare 
the  Warren  Commission  with  the  Commis- 
iion  on  Campus  Unrest. 

'1  he  Warren  Commission  was  created  to 
lu-.estlgate  the  facts  about  the  assassination 
of  President  KcnueUy.  It  was  composed  of 
eniiuent  men  who  had  no  axes  to  grind.  Its 
purpose  was  to  lay  to  rest  the  ugly  and 
neurotic  rumors  that  inevitably  circulate 
after  such  a  tragedy.  I  think  the  Warren 
Commission  performed  that  task  reasonably 
well. 

But  the  Conunitsion  on  Campus  Unrest  Is 
not  luvefiUgatlng  a  narrow  question  of  fact. 
It  Is  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  most  emotion- 
charged  l&Euea  of  the  day.  Indeed,  some  Com- 
missioners have  shown  great  sest  fur  de- 
claiming ou  drugs,  war,  peace  and  anything 
else  which  some  radical  witness  claims  is 
making  htm  restless.  This  Commission  Is  not 
o-ompD^ed  of  men  who  are  imlformly  emi- 
nent or  disinterested.  Rather  they  are  a  mixed 
batch,  and  some  have  highly  developed 
(and  fashionably  lefUst)  political  views 
wiiich  they  are  not  bashful  about  advertis- 
ing. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  have  not  been 
proper  times  for  the  Commissioners  to  ex- 
pre^  Btrong  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  Commissioners  have  been  derelict 
in  not  voicing  ctrong  indignation  when  wlt- 
uftsses  have  viciously  attacked  this  Nation, 
and  arrogantly  jusUHed  coercive  behavior. 
On  such  occasions  the  ComnUssloDers  have 
been  dijitresslngly  paselve.  They  have  given 
the  impression  of  seeking  what  Lincoln 
called  "sophistical  contrivances"— euch  as 
"some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong." 

This  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  this  Coro- 
miasion's  particular  failings. 

Plrst,  some  of  the  Commissioners  are  hard- 
ly obJecUve  investigators.  It  will  be  recaUed 
that  one  young  Conunlisloner — who  has  be- 
come the  darling  of  tbe  media— almost  im- 
mediately after  being  appointed  aimounced 
that  he  thought  the  President  was  to  blame 
lor  the  problems  at  Kent  State.  For  months 
now  one  has  not  been  able  to  turn  on  the 
television  news  without  seeing  this  man  lay- 
ing down  the  law  atwut  other  people's  sins. 

Second,  the  Commls.slon  has  given  a  di.<;- 
proporuonate  amount  of  time  to  hearing  po- 
litical speeches  by  radicals.  Perhaps  tbe  ef- 
fL>ct  Of  such  bearings  would  not  be  quite  so 
bad  if  the  press  could  be  relied  upoa  to  give 
balanced  cpvpragc.  Unfortunately,  the  press 
only  makes  mattere  worse.  When  the  Com- 
mission descended  on  Kent  SUte.  the  Preai- 
dent  of  that  Umverslty  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing and  balanced  aase^smeut  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  the  prominent  press  coverage  went 
to  .some  student  who  said — and  I  do  not 
je.>t — that  campus  riots  would  not  stop  unUl 
we  "clean  up  our  lakes  and  rivers." 

Tbe  third  tolling  of  the  Commission  is 
that  some  members  have  been  rude,  arro- 
gant and  high-handed  In  dealing  with  per- 
.'ons  who  are  not  radicals.  For  e-xample,  phys- 
irist  Edward  Teller  tmd  philosopher  Sidney 
Hook— two  of  America's  most  dJ«tlngul.sbed 
and  public  bplrited  scholars — were  treated 
with  disdain  and  contempt  when  they  testl- 
iied. 

Members  of  the  Commission  staff  also  have 
been  guilty  of  hlgb-banded  arrogance.  At 
one  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  of  August  17  a 
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phone  rujg  at  Jjockbourne  Air  Force  Baae 
nt^T  Coiuntbus,  Oblo.  The  ceJler  wae  a  28- 
ye&r  old  Iaw  student  employed  by  tbe  Com- 
uiibeiuti.  TtiJ6  yuun^  mau  deiuajided  tbat  the 
Air  t'orc«  in&Lttntiy  send  »  heJl>X)pter  130 
xiiji«i>  Ki  U«e  Holiduy  Inn  in  Kent.  Oblo  tram 
«)iicii  he  w;tA  c«Jllng  He  wanu-d  the  hell- 
vupler  to  fly  htm  to  Cuinii  (Jiuyllog  lo  cen- 
Lrai  Mi'jliigun  so  he  <  uoid  itervc  tiubpoeaas  OQ 
»ofn«  Ulilo  NuUuiuil  Uu&rdfimen  who  were 
•jjidcrvointf  Humnicr  imialiiti  there.  He  also 
dcntauded  a  coutlageat  of  Air  Force  police- 
men to  wLciimptLiiy  him.  The  people  at  Lock- 
iMjiinie  puLienUy  cxpliOiied  that  they  did 
not  huve  any  helicopiera  or  pollceriien  to 
lend  TbU  did  not  satiaCy  the  stalT  member, 
•vbo  pr(ice«K]ed  to  pluce  a  number  of  other 
'leutundlji^  calla.  ilelore  Iouk  he  woe  de- 
uiAiidluif  tiiinifn  or  the  Lui'tical  mr  cummiuKt 
piMt  at  l.ungley  Mr  Force  Baae  In  Virginia. 
There  be  huraebed  tliu  executive  officer  for 
the  Air  Furee  Vice  Chief  of  BUitf.  At  about 
;i  uu  um  hu  Awukcned  it  Deputy  AAslatant 
^tecretury  of  befeii;>e  at  home.  In  what  must 
be  one  lit  tlie  yeter'ii  great  uuderabitemente, 
the  8(^creUi^y  alUtwed  nu  how  he  waa  "not 
U>o  thrilled"  by  the  I'buiice  to  bilk  to  thJa 
.iggirastve  ttUilf  uian  in  the  middle  of  the 
■light  I  aiu  hLippy  u>  ruiairt  that  when  this 
rituif  man  iinully  quit  caUhig— at  6:56  a.m. — 
tie  feUll  had  nut  manuKcU  to  brow-beut  the 
inilitury  Into  giving  hint  helicopters  and  a 
battery  of  policemen. 

The  tMurLb  fallhig  of  this  Coumiltw>lon  1^ 
ibitt  Ua  niemberM  have  nut  demonairaLoil 
(■rn|>er  wiiiltlvlty  to  the  civil  right.i  o(  wlt- 
uttdtteu.  Oouuuln«ton  "h<*urrngti"  fretiucutly 
iitive  re?<emble(t  trlul.-^.  WiLneH.-i<.'.s  have  been 
.■tihjeritii)  to  ai'f'ii.sat(iry  luipirtitlons.  Coiit- 
iiii;'bUjitt;r&  havt!  ud^llllelt  repulation.'i  and 
ti-Miilered  Judumeut-H  itn  the  basis  of  lUnuy 
iiiii>kiuHtii.>ii  diut  buaiy   iii\i>.si:gation. 

I.)tt(leb  unit  (leutKrnten.  when  I  think  about 
lhe~.>e  littlltt^o,  1  wt'try  aliont  the  piiH.>)!ble 
liijlliiuu  ot  the  rci'xri.  tlie  Cimuitl.'^lon  will 
1  ,i.>e  ■-.■.. n  1  h*'ps?  thf  reiMit  dv>es  not  rv*flt*c: 
thaiie  talhugs  1  have  mentioned.  I  esi^eclally 
hujKt  It  avk.uiA  the  hve  mont  ramUUr-  -an't 
iraikkly,  the  dimitwat  chchea  .itnmt  cumpu:. 
iiiaiutder^.  Tbeoe  cUchni  are  latulUar  to  ua 
all. 

The  Ural,  ctkbe  i&  that  all  the  truuble  c^n 
he  tluMrruieii  ny  tha  .mti^epiic  wunt  "tu^- 
■^kut"  luiplyiUK  that  nuts  and  boinbiug< 
.lit)  .1  fuim  ui  "ilUaeni  " 

The  Mcouil  v-Uche  H  that  all  the  uute^i 
Ik  ti  ruault  tif  "uxcea6tte''  of  tdeaUhtu-  unply- 
ttig   that  the   bumberj  have  Itearts  of  gold. 

Tti^  Itilid  i-Uv-ha  a  Ihut   tht-  FeUeral   Oo^ 

CfUUil;Ui     ahoulll     "Il^Cl'll     l~>'      .illd      'b«     tlU-t'r 

itobp.>ni)i\e  tw'*  the  i^Uli.-;iL»  uul  ihU  k.'ltv*h. 
UtiiMi  ui.>t  tfcU  Via  what  I.,  to  be  gattieU  Ir.at 
-lut«tU(UK  to"  au  aroi-ni^t,  v>r  hv)w  i.iie  i^ 
:.tiitp.i>.otl  to  be  ■i.^poudive  v~-"  a  rioier. 

the  luiiith  cUche  la  that  we  ^uuiU  cuti' 
Ltkw  ilint-rhlMa  by  t.-ttant;t'iS  <^t-ii  fjiei);:!  iVihk-\ . 
k'lr  ititi^ulng  up  Luke  Mm:.  v>r  p.-riorui'-.t, 
..<<ue  uth«(  tut  ui  go*t\i  Ueedo  UeuiaiideU  by  a 
vi^iiiti  it>uu>riL>.  Ihis  cLikhe  tguv-iv>  iht.- 
i.tii  that  u*  do  »^'  Wt'ui.i  autouuL  lo  ^.via^ 
lip  uiajurit>  tuic  muu  turitui^  oiir  ^Icm^'t. r.«k-.. 
luui  u  luubiASiacy  aouUUateJ  by  adi>le£cvlil 
iiduudtleb- 

'ltU<  llttH  clU'he  abb>Ul  i'AIupUd  UlM'iUeCa 
la  the  tlu-3i<ti4e  alau-iueu;  ib-tt  u»u^U>  pae.>4r.a 
ivU     lalluvAA.    'I'bU     u     the     atoilcljieu.     Uta>- 

-^upi'-k  vIi.'Iuul'J  l-1  equally  bad  whtfU  Ul^^'.v 
by  ti  'Uliiul  luJLiii--.  .-'f  p».>!iUu-*l  right)4ta.  Th-. 
(tuuble  with  thi9  |9  ihdt  It  UnpUvK  that 
vtuloxtvo  la  coming  i  uau  both  ^Ide*.  lu  (uct. 
ttMt  £>>,>rU(S  U'ltUi  eleui(*at«  >hut  Uown  500 
uulv^riiUoa  it  otie  u-ct't.  and  righu^c  ek- 
niaatB  ahuc  di.«wu  mo»<; 

As  1  liave  »ai\l.  I  hupe  the  Cvrnmiaslou  re- 

rejK'M  icc(»pM  the  chchet*.  it  will  ^ive  a 
U<.>\t;tuiniuii>  ktamp  k>i  upprov.il  W  all  >h.- 
■  •.uaiiiud  thuiking  that  haa  IndueticeLl  th.* 
uujac  ud^uiilMt  uulvaruty  admlnlatntofB  la 
loietit  yeara. 


There  are  raging  cooflagr^uons  en  our 
tr-mpuses.  We  need  to  douM  tbem — and  the 
incendiaries  who  are  lighting  them— with 
•I'A"!  water.  But  the  Commis-slon  report  may 
be  about  to  pour  kerosene  on  the  flamea. 

Thi.i  will  c!ipecially  hurt  the  moderaies  on 
ranipUH  who  are  fighting  today  on  emb.^ttlrt. 
^nd  eroding  ground.  They  occupv  tho  pas:- 
tiun  (,f  iiuiply  dcc^iicv.  Tliey  are  fl;;htiu?  fir 
Lrafiltloo&l  aca'Jemic  freedom — for  the  Irec- 
(luni  of  bcholari  to  teach  without  TjcUtlci"' 
inierrerencc.  They  are  fl|{htlng  t.i  preveni 
■  •uf  unlver.ilties  irom  coming  to  resembk 
itfiiie  Ijit'ii  Afiit-rican  universities;  where 
it;:]itant  students  impose  their  politic'^  irn 
irvt TV  aspect  or  university  life.  In  shon . 
thcic  moderuto  men  and  women  ore  iigh:- 
111^— riomethncs  at  rink  lu  their  own  safety — 
fiT  you  and  fur  me.  And  you  and  I  will  puffej 
•Uung  wltb  them  if  the  Commission  report 
'uta  the  ground  from  under  them. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  optimistic 
predictions  that  this  would  be  a  relatively 
quiet  year  on  campuses.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  hope  is  Justified.  But  this  much 
I  do  know.  The  dedicated,  patient  moderate 
men  and  women  on  campuses  have  been 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  In  recent 
years  in  their  ettorts  to  hold  up  the  standards 
if  common  decency  on  campus.  They  have 
twen  attacked — sometimes  phystcaliy  at- 
tacked— hy  extremlEt  students.  They  have 
been  betrayed  by  weak  administrators  beat 
on  appeasement.  They  have  been  distracted 
frtiiii  tjielr  scholarly  tasks.  The  last  thing 
ihese  brave  uud  dedicated  people  need  Is  a 
■^tab  In  the  back  from  this  Commlsaion.  And 
that  ta  exactly  wliat  they  will  get  If  the 
Commission  report  justtfles  the  violent  mi- 
nority which  baa  done  miUloos  of  dollars 
damatio  on  campus,  has  forced  the  closing 
of  iiitndTods  of  xinlvcrsiiles.  and  has  violated 
the  rii:nta  of  niiiiiDiis  of  American  students 
and  scholars. 

Thu  Commission  has  already  done  damage 
r.tmply  by  railing  to  be  manfully  indignant 
when  radic.U  witnesses  have  suggeiited  that 
rUit."*  are  Justifiable  until  the  bovemment 
does  what  radicals  demand.  A  report  that 
fulls  to  express  vigorous  Indignation  about 
cuerclou  from  the  lef:  will  amount  to  a 
stab  lu  the  back  to  the  moderates  and  the 
majority. 

If  tht*  Commlsaion  does  administer  this 
stab  In  itie  bock,  then  we  will  be  face  to  face 
with  a  grim  Irony.  The  Commission  estab- 
llatiied  to  investigate  disorder  will  have  be- 
come a  cause  uf  disorder.  This  Commission 
<Aas  appointed  by  this  Administration.  I  am 
t  Republican:  a  member  of  the  Senate  lead- 
ers;' p:  and  1  atn  one  of  the  Preaideut's  most 
coutfiBient  supporters.  Hence.  I  take  uo  pleaji- 
ure  from  tu>ttng  the  misadventures  of  this 
C-ouuntsston.  However,  common  9eD3e  tells 
me  that  the  President  himself  is  not  solely 
res{K>uAiblB  tor  thu.  He  is  quite  properly 
orft..*:cupied  with  the  taska  of  eetabUshing 
V^?ace  and  economic  stability.  He  cannot  per- 
>onaliy  attend  to  all  the  details  of  domestic 
I'ollO' . 

So.  in  such  matters  he  must  rely  heavily 
<jn  his  .staC.  I  am  convinced  that  responst- 
Wlity  for  thta  Comimssion  and  Its  mate-up 
reata  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  of 
ihe  Preslden'.'s  senior  domestic  policy  advis- 
ors. If  so,  In  ^hls  matter,  the  President's 
iidvi*;'rs  have  not  served  him  well. 

In  fact.  If  the  Nation  s  domestic  affairs  are 
rm»et;[ed  t!'".a  fall  by  campus  dlaorders.  par: 
.if  the  blame  will  attach  to  the  Commisaion 
\.'i\  Campus  Unres'..  and  to  the  President's 
-»ilv'9frs  who  assembled  It. 

One  lesaon  to  be  learned  froai  this  (s  that 
ptv'ple  lu  Washl'i^tcn  are  not  weP  placed 
to  stiive  the  problems  on  the  campuses.  The 
tuoit  important  work  on  behalf  of  common 
ieuse  and  decency  on  campus  can  be  done 
by  people  Ilka  you  back  m  your  respective 
itated. 

l■^e  way  for  you  to  begin  la  by  faotng  three 
hard  facta. 


rir-it.  neither  t\\t  Federal  Oovernmeat  nor 
any  poUey  or  ociclal  of  the  Federal  Oovera. 
ment  ts  to  blame  for  campus  problciu. 
.*f&:i.:ug  could  be  more  inane  than  the  teeti- 
many  of  Uiose  person-;  who  told  the  ComnUa- 
-jon  that  the  President  or  the  Vice  President 
I?  -o  blame.  There  have  been  major  ca^^)U8 
'i.s  idors  since  1964 — and  at  that  time  Mr 
\! "viU  w-s  pmcticlng  law  in  New  York  and 
Mr.  Agnew  was  aervln^  as  Baltimore  coimty 
.■\ecutue.  Blaming  the  President's  or  Vice 
President's  "rhetoric"  for  campus  riots  is 
about  AS  sensible  as  blaming  Leo  Ourocher's 
■rhetoric*'  for  the  Chicago  Are  of  1B71. 

The  second  bard  fact  we  must  face  ts  Uitt 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  solve  tbi 
problems  of  the  Cjjnpu^es  With  regard  to 
private  institutions  such  as  Harvard,  if  the 
alumnt  do  not,  exert  their  Influence — and  es- 
pecially their  bnanciol  power— on  behalf  of 
common  decency,  then  nothing  can  save 
them.  With  regard  to  the  Stat©  universities. 
unless  the  State  legislatures  exercise  their 
power,  the  State  universities  are  doomed. 

The  third  hard  fact  we  must  face  is  that 
if  our  universities  are  going  to  be  saved,  they 
Will  be  saved  by  persons  such  as  you.  The 
next  time  a  school  administration  or  fac- 
ulty appeases  radicals  by  .^huttmg  down  the 
school,  let  the  State  legislatures  cut  the 
funding  for  the  school  accordingly.  If  one 
week  of  clasfct?s  are  suspended,  let  a  prc- 
rated  amotmt  of  funding  be  withdrawn 
This  will  work  wonders  for  putting  back- 
bone lu  university  administrators.  Further, 
when  .t  dawns  on  the  laculty  that  the  State 
legislatures  vote  the  funds  that  pay  faculty 
salaries,  the  faculty  will  become  anxious  to 
keep  classes  going. 

It  a  clear  where  persons  such  as  yju  fl: 
into  this  process.  In  an  important  sense  eacb 
of  you  is  a  trustee  of  your  State  imlversl^. 
If  each  of  you,  and  each  of  your  friends, 
takes  it  upon  yourself  to  talk  sense  to  your 
State  governmeuta.  then  the  State  govem- 
mcnu  will  talk  sense  to  the  persons  who  uc 
running  our  precious — and  expensive— uni- 
versities. 

If  you  and  your  legislators  talk  &ea>e,  then 
our  universities  will  survive  the  kind  of  noo- 
sense  that  has  been  talked  by  so  many  wtl- 
nessea  before  the  Commission,  and  the  kind 
o*  nonsense  which  threatens  to  appear  in 
the  Comniis.^lun  report. 

Lad.les  and  gentlemen.  I  know  it  la  very 
early  tn  the  day  to  be  pondering  such  grave 
and  omlnoua  matters.  But  It  is  rather  late 
in  the  life  of  our  grea:  univeralties  for  u&~ 
all  of  ui — to  join  m  defending  tbem  from 
:heir  violent  enemies,  and  from  those  who 
C'b8c<Jre  ilie  fact.*  aboui   :hese  enemies. 

Ail  of  us  have  i  a*.ake  in  the  survival  of 
these  universities.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tiia:  the  very  survival  of  these  institutions  as 
educational  lnstituttan5  is  at  stake.  If  these 
institutions  are  net  to  be  debased;  if  they 
are  not  -j  become  staging  grounds  for  radi- 
cal political  agitation;  then  all  responsible 
'.-i*.:zens  must  take  a  stand. 

If  you  dc  take  a  stand,  you  can  undo  aU 
the  damage  tha:  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mission en  Campus  Unrest,  and  rou  can 
oiake  9tu-e  chat  no  one  will  ever  chink  vc 
seed  another  such  CommlSEion. 


DIPLOMATS  IN  RESIDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Utile  known,  bui  valuable  programs  of 
-he  D^partmem  of  State  is  its  prograoi 
of  diplomats  in  residence  at  American 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Under 
this  prt^ram.  now  in  its  seventh  year- 
senior  Foreign  Service  Officers  are  M- 
5igned  to  spend  a  year  ja  residence,  by 
In vi cation,  at  colleges  and  universities. 

The  diplomats -in -reside  nee  pro'-rram. 
Although  small  in  scale,  is.  I  believe,  a 
signiflrant  and  comm^idAble  effort  to 
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improve  communications  and  develop 
understanding  between  the  Government 
and  the  academic  communtly,  tncluding 
the  young  people  attending  colleges  and 
unl  verities. 

During  the  1969-70  academic  year, 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  had  the 
privilege  of  havlnr:  on  its  campus  as  a 
diplomat  In  residence  a  very  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  member  of  the 
Foreipm  Service.  Mr.  Harvey  R.  Well- 
man. 

I  know  from  my  dlscuF.slon;'  v.iih  Mr. 
Wellman,  and  with  students  and  faculty 
members,  that  hL-s  residency  provided  a 
significant  new  pers:iective  to  the  uni- 
versity program. 

Mr.  Wellman  has  written  an  interest- 
ing and  perceptive  prtlcle  on  the  dlplo- 
mats-ln- residence  program  ba-ed  on  his 
experiences  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
tland.  and  I  nsU  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  from  the  August  issup  of  the 
Department  of  State  New.'^letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

DntoMATS-iN-RxsraENCB :  Bamcsa  to  -thk 

DNivxRsrnES 

(By  Harvey  R.  Wrtlman) 

The  Foreign  Service  has  a  new  challenge. 
It  Is  at  home  rather  than  abroad,  in  the 
American  untverBitJes.  Increasingly  facul- 
ties and  students  are  becoming  alienated 
from  the  national  government.  DlSBenalon 
and  frtistratlon  over  United  Btates  foreign 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia  have  led  to  low  of 
report  with  and  confidence  In  the  federal 
government  and  even  to  questioning  the  va- 
lidity and  viability  of  political  Institutions 
and  processes.  There  Is  need  to  restore  lines 
Dt  communication  between  the  government 
and  the  universities  etpeclally  In  the  foreign 
policy  fleld.  There  Is  need  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  government  if  reprefeentatlve  gov- 
t-mmcnt  Is  to  work. 

The  Intellectual  conunuiUty  probably  doea 
not  reflect  the  majority  view  in  the  United 
States.  But  It  Is  an  important  minority.  It  Is 
the  nation's  cWef  resource  for  research.  In- 
tellectual criticism  and  new  Ideas  and  now 
approaches  to  old  problems.  Among  the 
seven  mUlIons  of  young  people  In  the  na- 
Uon's  colleges  and  universities  are  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  America. 

The  program  for  assigning  senior  Foreign 
Service  OfTiccrs  as  dlplnmats-ln-resldence  to 
American  colleges  and  umverslttes  Is  only 
six  years  old.  It  has  run  parallel  with  the  In- 
creoKtng  unrest,  protest  and  poiitisatlon  on 
American  campuses  m  recent  years. 

It  bcfan  aa  a  modest  program  and  has 
remained  smaU.  In  six  years  51  senior  ofB- 
cera  have  gone  to  a  total  of  65  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  academic  year  1969-70 
there  were  ten;  In  1970-71.  the  seventh  year. 
there  are  to  be  six. 

Under  this  program,  there  have  been 
di  pi omau-m -residence  at  about  3  percent  of 
the  over  2000  coUeges  and  unlversitlea  In  this 
cotmtry.  The  demand  for  them  Is  much 
greater.  About  110  applications  from  um- 
versltles  are  pending  and  unfiUfllled.  Most 
Institutions  which  have  had  a  resident  diplo- 
mat would  like  to  see  his  one  year  tour  ex- 
tended. Others  which  have  been  hoet  to  a 
visiting  diplomat  are  now  asking  for  another. 
In  view  of  the  need  and  the  demand,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  Foreign  Service 
despite  Its  small  size  and  limited  resources 
ts  doing  enough. 

The  small  number  of  total  assignments 
doea  not  however  disclose  the  full  influence 
and  Impact  of  the   senior   Foreign   Service 


Officers  who  have  been  assigned  under  tbli 
program.  A  diplomat  m  residence  at  one 
university  wUl  have  invttauona  to  vlalt. 
speak  and  meet  with  studenta  and  faculty 
lU  "iher  colleges  and  universities  m  the  ^ame 
and  neighboring  states.  The  51  dlplomate 
who  have  been  resident  at  institutions  tn  88 
sLp.t€s  v.!ll  probaMy  have  viMtcd  once  or 
more  times  at  at  many  as  400  colleges  and 
imwerEltlf*s  throughout  the  nation.  ThUi 
the  program  ha.'^  touched  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  American  academic  community. 
The  dipl'-mat-in-residenc^  program  is  not 
the  only  program  the  Department  of  State 
is  using  to  try  to  bridge  the  gap  in  cam- 
muiilcatlon.  confidence  and  credibility  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  universities 
:n  the  fielrt  of  foreign  policy  The  scholar- 
d:plDmat  Ecrrluars  are  a  new  approach 
which  should  be  eticctlyc.  The  recent  Senior 
c<JlIepe  Uvc-in  \\i\^  nn  imaginative  idea.  Both 
the  government  and  the  unlvorslt'es  should 
be  exploring  all  feasible  weys  lo  lncrca»? 
i,tndi*r.'i'.uid:ng  and  rapp'jri  between  them. 
The  dlplomattn-rosidence  Ik  only  one  vray. 
fcut  u  may  bt>  on?  cf  the  mr:sl  e^Tcctlve  ways. 

Just  because  the  dtp',  ^mnt  ia  in  rcjtidcnce 
r.t  a  unlverdity  he  has  the  time  and  ie  In  a 
position  to  reestablish  communication  and  to 
lay  the  grcnnd  for  credibility  on  a  personal 
liasis  with  university  students  fnoulty  and 
admm:«tratlon.  In  the  present  atmo^^fhere 
of  sti!!plclon.  distrust  and  sometlmef  hr«- 
tlUty  towards  -  government  rcpres'-ntative. 
this  takes  time.  As  a  temporarj-  mt^mber  of 
a  university  faculty,  he  has  the  credentials 
to  enter  faculty  meetings  and  classrooms. 
Eventually  he  can  look  forward  t:i  being  ac- 
cepted and  heard  as  a  member  of  a  uni- 
versity community  a.<«  well  as  an  ofllclal  of 
govprnment.  Free  from  bureaucratic  requlre- 
mf-nrs  on  the  part  of  cither  the  government 
or  the  university,  he  has  the  flexibility  to 
chape  his  activities  to  his  opportunities^ 
and  the  needs  of  the  situation  as  he  views 
them.  His  availability  and  aecesstblllty  will 
be  assets.  And  he  will  have  many  and  varied 
opportunities. 

It  is  difficult  to  generally  about  the  ex- 
periences of  a  diplomat-ln-re=Idence  for  each 
13  different.  It  will  depend  upon  the  unlver- 
<^lty  of  assignment.  In  six  years  these  have 
included  public  and  private  schools,  large 
Ktate  unlversitlea  and  small  liberal  art^  col- 
leges. rellglous-affiUftted  and  secular-oriented 
Institutions.  Size,  college  organization,  fac- 
ulty orientation,  curriculum,  planning  for 
future  development  will  all  affect  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  diplomat  and  the  requests 
made  of  him. 

His  own  interests  and  proclivities  will  also 
be  Important  factors.  He  wiU  have  oppor- 
tunities and  receive  requests  to  work  with 
faculty  committee-s,  help  develop  new  rtndy 
programs,  participate  in  lecture  courses  and 
seminars. meet  with  students  IndlvlduaUyand 
In  groups,  speak  to  civic,  community  and 
professional  organizations,  give  interviews  to 
newspapers,  appear  on  radio  and  televlElon, 
advise  administrators  and  faculty  on  prob- 
lems with  government  and  students  on 
careers  In  public  service.  He  will  have  to  ac- 
commodate some  requests  because  It  Is  ex- 
pected of  him  whether  or  not  he  Is  especially 
Interested  or  peculiarly  qualified.  But  he  can 
welcome  and  develop  activity  in  areas  which 
he  prefers  In  which  he  feels  he  can  make 
the  maximum  contribution. 

The  diplomat  has  his  principal  loyalty  and 
obligation  to  his  university  of  residence. 
Prom  It  be  derives  his  academic  status  such 
as  an  adjunct  professor  of  political  science. 
It  provides  faculty  privileges,  office  space, 
secretarial  assistance.  More  important  his 
chief  opportunlUee  will  come  from  this  pri- 
mary university  association. 

The  dlplomat-ln -residence  at  my  university 
was  sponsored  by  a  planning  committee  on 
International  studies.  Intercollegiat«  and  In- 
ter-dlsclpllnary.    the    conmilttee    made    the 


diplomat  an  active  member  and  at  once  pro- 
vided him  with  acqamtanctts  and  entry  mto 
vari-ius  colleges  and  departments.  It  pub- 
ilelEcU  his  pretence  on  campus  and  bis  for- 
eign service  experience.  It  arranged  for  an 
Interview  with  pictures  in  the  widely-read 
rtg.unal  newspaper.  Prom  faculty  on  the  com- 
inUiee  came  the  first  invitations  to  appear 
n  college  classes  with  opportunities  to  meet 
jtu-^ients  and  have  dlBctisiiona  with  them. 

Iji  my  view  a  diplomat  In  residence  on  a 
Mil  versirv  cempu*,  thould  remain  a  diplomat; 
he  should  not  ir\*  to  be  a  professor.  Hie  only 
■special  and  po:a;ibly  unique  contribution  Is 
his  Foreign  .Service  experltnce.  If  ho  sticks 
to  talking  about  what  be  has  done  or  seen  m 
r  iri'ign  Serv;fe.  he  Is  on  .s  if e  g.-our.d.  On 
thifc  basis  he  tpcaks  with  the  authority  of 
eipenence  or  flrtit  hand  observation.  Hs  pnr- 
ilclpatlon  on  this  basis  in  the  univcr&Uy  cur- 
i-tcrulum  and  other  activities  will  be  welcome 
And  on  'his  ba'ls  he  is  likely  to  be  mofV 
effective. 

Clasjtroom  cpportuniiles  will  most  Ukelv 
be  In  political  science,  history.  lnt«ma- 
lional  reli^Mona.  But  oih*T  iw^wIblUtles  are 
no',  rxfluded.  All  classes  of  sophomores  In 
military  wlencc  were  combined  for  two  lec- 
iiiros  by  me  on  foreign  policy  formulation 
and  diplomacy  a.^  nn  instrument  of  national 
policy.  I  fpcy,c  on  Foreign  Service  and  on 
international  educational  exchange  to  a  cIbsp 
of  graduate  students  tn  education.  At  an 
upperclasE  course  In  mtematlonol  marketinr 
In  buslne.'is  ndrolnlstratlon.  I  described  the 
services  provided  to  American  business  and 
businessmen  by  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service. 

One  Invitation  to  course  participation 
leads  to  others.  The  request  may  be  general, 
to  discuss  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
the  orgnnleatlon  and  functioning  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  agencies,  the  operations  of  a 
diplomatic  mission.  The  request  may  be  more 
specific,  to  dlBcuEs  areas  of  foreign  relations 
or  eypects  of  foreign  policy  In  which  the  dip- 
lomat has  been  mvolved.  Since  my  more 
recent  Porelen  Service  experience  has  been 
In  the  NATO  area  Including  Portugal  and 
Portuguese  Africa.  I  often  dealt  with  those 
cublect".  My  exT>ertence  in  Latin  America 
eFn«'cIallv  with  the  Alliance  for  Protrress  and 
!n  Castro  Cuba  also  evoked  Interest,  Mv  brief 
p«AnrlRt1on  with  Adlal  Stevenson  at  the  UN 
^^^n  -eeelved  notice.  I  drew  on  mv  experience 
In  ^!I  these  areas  when  discussing  how  thr 
government  opent««  In  forelpn  relation"  snd 
how  foreign  poliry  develops  iind  Is  executed. 
These  classroom  prejentatlons  and  discus- 
sions with  students  gave  me  a  chance  to  fill 
out  pnd  sometimes  correct  factual  Impres- 
sions. They  also  provldi^  opportunities  to 
come  to  grins  with  !;ometlme«  naive  and  often 
mistaken  asitumpttons  about  U.8.  forelen 
nollcy  objectives  as  well  as  U.S.  capacltr  +n 
Influence  developments  In  mtematloniil 
rplfitlons. 

Invitations  to  course  participation  on  one 
eamiJus  IM  to  Invitations  from  oth»»r  cam- 
DiT^es  u«i.iel!y  as  the  result  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber recommenrtlne  the  diplomat  to  a  friend 
or  former  Bsscdate  or  student  on  another 
campus.  Upon  Invitation  I  made  a  dozen 
visits  to  other  colleges  and  unlversltle?  In 
and  near  Rhode  Island.  Two  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive from  mv  vlevrpolnt  were  !n  Mar  1970 
when  most  campuses  Includlne  mv  own  were 
nn  strike  over  Cambodia  and  Kent  Sta'e. 

Though  a  dlplomat-ln-realdence  should 
hold  himself  out  as  a  diplomat,  he  it  for  an 
academic  year  a  member  of  a  university  fac- 
ulty. If  he  has  not  been  before  In  the  aca- 
demic world  except  In  his  youth  as  a  ptudent, 
1'  will  be  an  educational  experience  to  attend 
faculty  meetings,  to  observe  how  a  university 
governs  Itself  and  to  study  the  Interplay  be- 
tween students,  faculty  and  administration. 
Faculty  meeting  is  a  good  place  to  observe 
university   attitudes.    Fan    1969   and    nprtag 
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1970  were  ^o^id  times  to  watch  changing  uni- 
versity attitudes  towards  tne  goTcrnment 
and  Its  handling  of  Important  foreign  uad 
domestic  policy  issues. 

The  university  and  pspeclall;  the  faculty 
expect  that  respect  will  be  shown  for  aca- 
demic proccsaea  nnd  principles,  an'l  In  par- 
ticular academic  freedom.  If  In  addition  lo 
respect,  the  visiting  diplomat  shows  genuine 
Interest,  he  I9  repaid  with  cordiality  and  op- 
portunltlcfi  to  Join  In  and  pnrtictpnte.  After 
I  had  attended  Faculty  Senate  meetlnga  reg- 
ulrirly  u^i  a  most  intereited  observer,  the  Sen- 
fite  Invited  me  to  ficrve  on  Us  Honors  Pro- 
f^rtim  Committee.  This  brought  cpporlun- 
Itles  to  meet  outstanding  professors  and 
honor  students  as  well  as  to  foU:>w  closely 
the  honors  colloq\ilum  of  distinguished  lec- 
turer The  diplomat -In-rcsidencc  was  in  a 
poBltlon  to  Join  in  selecting  the  subject  for 
the  1970-71  honors  colloquium — youth,  poli- 
tics and  chaiif*e — and  the  desisnatton  of  a 
faculty  member  to  coordinate  the  program 

The  main  Job  of  the  dlplomat-tn-resldence 
is  academic  relations.  He  has  also  Important 
and  stimulating  upportunlttea  in  public  re- 
lations. He  will  have  many  invitations  from 
groups  of  citizens  with  or  without  university 
fvssoclai  Ion.*  to  bo  a  guest  .speaker.  Invitations 
win  come  from  Rotnry  Cluba,  men's  cluba, 
w<»inen'<  chibs.  but-incBu  nnd  professU>nal 
<»rganixations.  church  groups.  They  will  leave 
the  topic  to  him  and  wlU  not  usually  insist 
ff  expect  him  to  deal  with  controversial 
f^trelgn  policy  issues,  ailhoxigh  a  public  for- 
um mtty  meet  on  a  foreign  policy  tr«ue  of 
pn'Aionate  concern  and  request  hJs  pnrtlcl- 
p.ition. 

aeneralty  these  groups  are  Interested  In 
.seeing  what  an  American  diplomat  looks 
like  and  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  about 
hlft  profession.  He  mp.y  be  the  first  Amenc.in 
diplomat  they  have  met  and  they  may  have 
Utile  awareness  of  what  the  Foreign  Service 
lb  nr  Uoeti 

It  Is  heiiri-warmlng  to  have  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  earnest  attention  from  fellow 
citizens  who  show  their  sincere  intere-st  by 
holding  you  for  questions  l,>ng  nfter  your 
fi>rmiil  remirk.s.  These  are  chances  to  make 
(rienda  f:>r  the  public  service.  The  diplomat 
can  also  i^trlke  a  blow  for  better  appreciation 
of  the  complexltte«  of  forelgu  relations  and 
of  the  need  liir  re^ponsibla  as  well  as  re- 
spjiisive  foreign  policies. 

The  principal  challenge  to  a  dlplomat-ln- 


reaidence  Is  to  establish  communication  and 
a  measure  of  rapport  with  those  faculty  and 
students  most  critical  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  number  at  the  university  seriously  con- 
cerned about  questions  of  foreign  policy 
incre-jwed  greatlv  after  the  Cambodian  inter- 
vention and  for  the  first  time  on  many  cam- 
pUKC3  Including  my  own,  included  most  of 
the  hitherto  Rllent,  unlnvolved  moderates. 
But  from  the  first  the  critical,  activist,  ar- 
ticulate minority  Included  the  most  stimu- 
lating campus  elements,  the  most  Influential 
instructors,  the  student  leaders  on  campus 
who  were  probably  most  likely  to  become 
national  leaders. 

The  diplomat-ln -residence  might  well  eval- 
uate his  effectiveness  based  on  bis  success  in 
getting  across  to  these  critical  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students.  Any  success  wUl  not  come 
early  or  easily  but  there  is  no  reawn  why  he 
should  not  achieve  some  success  during  an 
academic  year.  He  need  not  retreat  from  fact 
or  principle  or  accept  tbelr  assumptioos  and 
conclusions  to  achieve  It,  although  be  will 
be  impressed  f.ivorably  by  the  Idealism,  high 
moral  standards  and  probing  question^  he 
will  often  encounter.  But  he  must  be  willing 
to  listen,  to- reason  objectively,  to  be  honest 
and  try  to  answer  hard  questions.  In  doing 
so  he  can  change  the  Image  of  what  a 
diplomat  is.  He  can  begin  to  restore  credibil- 
ity in  a  representative  of  government  on  a 
personal  basl.<!. 

Academic  year  1969-70  was  a  tough  year 
for  dlplomats-ln-re«ldence.  It  began  with  a 
moratorium  and  peace  marches:  It  ended 
with  campus  strikes,  teach-tna  and  n  student 
dialogue  with  Congress  and  the  voters.  Yet 
it  was  a  year  of  Increased  opportunities  for 
diplomats- In -residence — opportunities  to  un- 
derstand, opportiuiltles  to  influence  univer- 
sity attitudes. 

Despite  the  increase  o?  campus  concern 
and  frustration,  my  university  regrets  it  will 
not  have  a  diplomat-ln-resldence  In  1970-71. 
Friendship."!  with  activist  professors  stood  the 
strains  of  Cambodia  and  Kent  State  and  the 
fii8\ung  campus  strike  and  kept  open  com- 
munlcatloua.  During  the  strike  students,  in- 
cluding some  most  upset  and  concerned 
about  foreign  policy  direction,  still  continued 
to  drop  by  to  dUcus?  with  the  dlplomat-ln- 
rpsidence  CAreera  in  public  including  for- 
eign service. 

Dftsplte  some  opposition  from  the  extreme 
Including  strong  critics  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
welcomed  llie  presence  on  camp-.ifi  of  on  ar- 
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tictilate  spokesman  for  govermnent  and  a  re- 
source  for  information  aixjut  government  u 

It  actually  operates  in  foreign  alTalrt.  Hope- 
fully the  continuing  presence  of  dlpiomais- 
In-resldence  on  American  college  and  uni- 
varsity  campuses  will  help  studenu  and  fac- 
ulty to  come  to  r^ard  our  government  as 
their  government  rather  than  as  "that  gov. 


SHOCKING  STATISTICS  ON  SHOE 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
shocking  statistics  of  the  shoe  industry 
have  been  released  for  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  the 
month  of  July  alone  18.128,300  pairs  of 
nonrubber  footwear  were  imported  Into 
this  country.  This  brings  the  total  for 
the  fii-st  7  months  of  151.288.200— an  in- 
crease of  20.8  percent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1969.  In  addition,  the  value  of 
imports  for  the  same  period  totaled 
$322.793.100 — a  30-percent  Increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

While  these  statistics  are  sadly  Impres- 
sive, they  do  not  tell  the  whole  tragic 
story  of  the  shoe  imports  crisis.  What  we 
all  must  remember  Is  that  as  these  im- 
ports increase,  hundreds  of  American 
workers  every  month  lose  their  jobs, 
often  with  little  hope  of  finding  a  new 
one. 

The  Imports  will  Increase  and  the  im- 
employment  rolls  will  grow  until  Con- 
gress takes  appropriate  steps  to  stem 
the  flow  of  these  cheaply  made  foreign 
goods.  Hopefully,  the  House  wUl  act  soon 
on  the  Mills  bill  so  that  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate can  do  our  part  to  protect  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  which  are  ultimately  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recohd  a 
more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  import 
data  which  is  provided  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Footwear  A5soclation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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-'  No  change 

SOVIET  MHJTARY  ADVANCES 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  year 
after  year  we  have  deUberatcd  in  this 
bo6y  about  how  much  to  cut  defense 
spending.  Strong  attacks  have  been  made 
on  the  military  procurement  bills  of  the 
past  2  years.  We  have  been  reducing  our 
weapon  imentv^ries  and  troop  strengths. 
At  the  sam--  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  .-iteadily  building  up  its  own  mili- 
tar>-  estabUshmeiu  to  the  point  where  it 
is  now  stronger  than  the  United  States 
in  man>'  respects  and  in  the  very  near 
future  will  be  superior  to  this  country  in 


virtuall.v  every  quantifiable  area  of  mili- 
tar>-  strength. 

The  gaias  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
have  gone  largely  unnoticed.  A  .small 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  each 
year  does  not  seem  to  alarm  this  coim- 
trv.  But  over  a  period  oi  20  years  the 
small  and  supposedly  insignificant 
changes  have  added  up  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial change  In  the  balance  of  world 
military  power. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  Illuminating  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  August  17.  1970. 
issue  of  Armed  Forces  Journal  spells  out 
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in  full  detail  how  the  balance  of  power 
has  changed,  dangerously  and  signif- 
icantly, over  the  past  20  years.  The  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Soviet  Union  Moves 
Ahead:  On  Land.  On  the  Sea,  and  In  the 
Air,"  written  by  James  D.  Hessman.  the 
magazine's  ienior  editor,  points  out.  for 
example,  that — 

First,  on  a  proportionate  basis  the 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  more  ^han  three 
times  the  percentage  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  defense  than  is  the  United 
States: 

Second,  our  once-formidable  edge  in 
strategic  nuclear  missiles  has  withered 
to  nothing,  and  in  5  years,  if  present 
trends  continue,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  a 
2-to-l  margin  in  this  important  cate- 
gory; 

Third,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  now  at  its 
lowest  strength  level  in  20  year.s.  while 
the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Navy  con- 
tinues to  grow  iu  nimibers  and  in  quality. 
Moreover,  only  I  ijercent  of  the  U.8.SJl.'s 
Navy  is  over  20  years  old.  compared  to 
41  percent  of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  the  20- 
j-ears-or-older  catecory. 

Fourth,  the  UjS.  merchant  marine  ha.s 
similarly  declined  from  over  3.500  ships 
in  1949  to  fewer  than  1.200  now  avail- 
able, while  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has 
grown  steadily  from  only  432  in  1949  to 
1.717  at  present.  The  So\1eLs  hope  to 
have  4,300  major  vessels— a  tenfold  in- 
crease—by 1980. 

Fifth,  reduction  in  U.S.  military 
strength  in  Europe  have  left  the  number 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  aircrait  there  at  less 
than  half  the  nimiber  we  had  in  Euroiw 
in  1955.  U.S.  Army  troop  strength  in 
Europe  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1951. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  important 
article,  not  sensationalir^d.  but  conser- 
vatively written  and  extremely  well  doc- 
umented. It  states  the  odd  hard  facts 
of  the  changed  military  balance  of  power 
Eoberly  and  responsibly.  I  recommend 
it  as  must  reading  for  all  Senators,  par- 
ticularly those  who  want  to  rut  defense 
.spending  even  more.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articl'?  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  '?oviirr  Union  Moves  Ahead:  On  Land, 

On  thc  Sea.  and  In  the  Ara 

(By   James  D.   Hessman) 

(NOTX.— Journol  Senior  Editor  James 
Hessman  recently  returned  from  Europr 
where  he  received  command  and  "threat" 
briefings  at  the  U.S,  European  CommBiid 
m  Stuttgart,  at  Headquarters  US.  Army 
Europe  in  Heidelberg,  nt  Headquarters  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  Europe  In  London,  nnd  at  the 
U.S   Berlin  Brigade  Headquarters  in  Berlin. 

(On  liiB  trip  he  Intervltwwl.  among  others. 
GcnerHl  James  H.  Polk,  USA.  Commnrder- 
In-Chlel  UJ5.  Army  Europe;  General  David 
A.  Burchiiial,  USAF,  Deputy  Commander  U.S. 
European  Command;  Admiral  Waldemar  F.  h. 
Wendt,  USN.  Commander  U£.  Naval  Forces 
Europe;  BOen  Hart.Irt  I.  Hayward.  USA.  Com- 
mander U.S.  Berlin  Brigade;  and  a  number 
o:  European  defense  industry  officials. 

(In  earlier  articles  In  this  scries  Mr.  Hess- 
man analyzed  the  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive changes  In  the  Soviet /Warsaw  Pact 
threat  over  the  post  decade  ( "European 
Scenario:  The  Balance  Shifts  Ear-lward." 
Journal  4  July);  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  US.  forces  in  Europe  positioned 


to  counter  that  threat  ("US.  Forces  In  Eu- 
rope: Great  Men  and  Great  Machines  .  .  . 
But  Not  Enough  ol  Either" — Journal  1 1 
July  J ;  and  the  growth  of  a  now  highly  ef- 
ficient and  Increasingly  competitive  Euro- 
pean weapivns  Industry  ("A  Booming  Euro- 
pean Defense  Industry  Tools  Up  for  the 
Next.  Decade* — Journal  2S  July).  In  the  18 
Ju'y  Issue  were  complementary  related  arti- 
cles by  Journal  Congressional  Etiltor  Bruce 
Cosiiaboom  and  Pentagon  Editor  Joseph 
Volz  on.  respectively.  U.S.  airlift  and  seallft 
capabilities  and  Umltatloua. 

(In  this,  the  final  article  in  the  series.  Mr. 
Hessmr.n  tells  how  the  U.S.  18  losing  the  num- 
bers game,  spells  out  in  unprecedented  de- 
tail how  th?  US.  weapons  inventiSry  has 
declined  precipitously  in  ahnosi  every  quan- 
tifi.^ble  area,  reports  how  the  Soviet  Union 
l:as  maintained  and  in  many  areas  improved 
Its  own  relative  military  pusitlon,  aud  an- 
alyzes the  long-range  strategic  and  political 
implications  for  the  US. 

(Except  where  the  source  );;  cited  the  tables 
and  ngurci>  accompanying  this  article  have 
^fH?n  complied  by  Journal  Ktaff  writers  and 
roctarchers  (rem  a  ntunber  of  unclassified 
sources.  Excejit  for  attributed  quotes,  the 
views  exprMsed  by  Mr.  Hessman  are  his  and 
do  not  necess-irlly  In  every  case  reprc-enl 
■he  views  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defease 
or  the  personal  or  official  views  of  the  U.S. 
mllilary  commanders  Interviewed  by  Mr. 
HcsBmr>n  on  Ul.s  trip. ) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month  the 
United  States  dropped  on  Hiroshima  the 
world's  first  atomic  bomb. 

At  that  time  the  U.S.  had  a  monopoly  on 
nuclear  weapons.  It  a!s-o  hnd  the  world's 
largest  and  most  powerful  Na\'y.  Air  Force 
(then  the  Army  Air  Corps),  and  merchant 
marine,  with  only  the  huge  and  combat- 
hardened  Russian  Army  considered  a  poe- 
Bible  match  for  the  VB.  Army. 

In  the  Intervening  quarter  century  the 
U-S.  nuclear  arsenal  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded and  refined,  bxit  whtt  was  tJien  a 
monopoly  has  been  reduced  In  gradual  stages 
to  overwhelming  superiority,  to  marginal 
superiority,  to  -parity."  and  finally  to  the 
current  " sufficiency."  By  1975,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  present  estimates  used  by  U.B. 
planners,  the  USSR  wll]  have  reversed  a 
once- formidable  U.S.  advantage  and  will  en- 
Joy  en  almost  two-to-one  margin  In  strategic 
nuclear  missiles.  Whether  U.S.  "sufficiency" 
at  that  time  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet 
nuclear  blnclanall — or  to  convince  US,  allies 
to  resist  such  blackmaU — Is  a  speculative 
question  at  best. 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  the  nuclear  field  that 
the  United  States  has  lost  its  predominance. 
Over  the  past  25  years,  and  particularly  In 
the  pa£t  decade,  the  Soviet  Union  has  caught 
up  with  and  often  siu"pas3ed  the  U.S.  in  one 
weapons  category  aft*r  another.  Such 
changes  as  have  occurred  In  the  overall  mUl- 
tury  equation  have  been  gradual,  almost  Im- 
nerceptlbw  on  a  year-to-vear  basis,  but  over 
.1  quarter  of  a  century  the  cumulative  effect 
has  l>ecn  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  sig- 
nificantly, and  most  dangerously. 

If  em:  The  U.S.  Navy's  operational  Inven- 
tory of  major  combatant  ships  is  now  at  Its 
lowest  level  since  1950.  In  two  categories 
^battleships  and  command  ships)  of  the  13 
lls*ed  (see  table)  the  US.  no  longer  haa  any 
fblp<i  m  comml^":lon.  In  each  and  every  one 
of  the  other  11  categories  the  nimiljer  of 
ships  in  com-TilESlon  has  been  reduced,  and 
In  moat  categories  significantly  so.  The  So- 
viet Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has  buUt 
up  its  Na^-y  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively. Directly  comparable  statistics  on  USSR 
ncval  forces  are  classified,  but  according  to 
the  NATO  Information  Service  (In  NATO 
Fncts  and  Figures.  1969).  'Russia  entered 
WWn  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  list  of  mnjor 
world  naval  powers,  and  now  ranks  second 
onlv  to  the  United  States." 


Item:  The  Soviet  merchant  marine  has  ex- 
perienced similar  growth,  while  the  US  mer- 
chant marine — the  vital  "fourth  arm"  of  na- 
Lnjiial  defense— has  declined  drastically.  Ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Maritime  Admtnistrauon  sta- 
UsUcs.  the  U.S.  merchant  aeet  has  dwindled 
:rom  a  post-WWU  (1919)  total  of  3.513 
biups — 26.0-milUon  gruss  tons,  over  one-third 
the  world  gross  tonn-age — to  a  31  December 
19G9  total  of  1.1)37  shipj — IB.O-miUion  gross 
tons.  less  than  one-tenth  the  world  gross  ton- 
nage. Durin?  the  same  period,  the  Soviet 
merchant  Qeet  grew  from  433  ships  (1.3-mll- 
lion  gross  tons)  to  1.717  slups  (lO.O-mimon 
gross  tons).  Ju&t  as  significantly,  the  Soviet 
building  curve  Is  on  the  way  up,  while  the 
U.S.  new  construction  curve  is  stlU  plum- 
meting ever  downward. 

Item:  US.  Army  strength  in  Europe,  after 
5urglng  to  a  peak  of  378,000  men  In  June 
1962.  has  dropped  to  the  current  185.000  level, 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  1952,  and  42.- 
000  lower  than  the  previous  1952-65  low  of 
227,000  men  in  I960.  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact 
groimd  forces  also  have  been  considerably 
reduced  and  streamlined,  but  "The  moblli**- 
tlon  of  first  line  reserves  and  the  move- 
ment of  other  reinforcements"  during  the 
early  stages  of  mobilization,  according  to 
the  authoritative  London  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  (ISS-ln  The  Military  Balance. 
1969-1970)  would  give  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  "a  superior  reinforcement  capac- 
ity." The  USSR,  of  course,  long  baa  enjoyed 
u  huge  numerical  advantage  in  tanks — NATO 
tank£  are  generally  considered  more  modem. 
however,  and  NATO  has  an  estimated  (by 
I3S)  SO^^-  advantage  over  the  Warsaw  Pact  in 
anti-Uink  weapons. 

Item:  The  inventory  of  US.  aircraft  In 
Europe  has  declined  from  a  high  of  1.300  In 
1955  (200  bombers.  950  fighters.  150  trans- 
port aircraft)  to  fewer  than  550  (500  fighters. 
fewer  than  60  transports  i  In  1970.  The 
worldwide  U.S.  intercontinental  bomber 
Ijrce.  moreover,  according  to  various  SecDef 
(McNamara  and  Laird)  posture  statements. 
fifts  drifted  steadily  downward:  from  697  on 
1  Oct  67  lo  646  on  1  Oct  68  to  581  on  1  Oct  69. 
The  Soviet  Union,  meanwhile,  according  to 
tAlrd.  has  a  fleet  of  "about  150  Bear  and 
Bison  heavv  bombers  and  about  50  Bison 
tankers  currently  In  inventory"  as  well  as 
•  more  than  700  medium  bombers  and  tank- 
ers." 

Jtcm:  According  to  Defense  R&E  Director 
John  S.  Foster.  Jr..  in  testimony  recently  re- 
leaacd  by  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subfommlttee  chaired  by  Repreaentatlve 
George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex) .  the  Soviet  Union 
two  or  three  years  ago  passed  the  United 
SUtes  in  funding  of  military-related  re- 
search and  development  and  la  now  spend- 
ing "about  25  T^"  more  than  the  U.S. — "It 
may  be  as  little  as  15%  or  as  much  as  30 
or  asrr-'—on  military  B&D.  "If  the  Soviets 
continue  to  increase  their  effort  devoted  to 
mUitary-related  research  and  development 
and  we  continue  our  present  trend,"  Dr, 
Foeter  told  the  subcommittee,  "within  the 
next  two  years  the  Soviet  Union  will  assume 
technological  superiority." 

Grim  as  the  present  plcttire  Is.  the  appal- 
ling fact  Is  that  matters  undoubtedly  will  get 
much  worse  before  Ihey  can  become  Iwtter. 
Maritime  Administrator  Andrew  Gibson,  for 
example,  ha=  stated  that  from  a  mariume 
viewpoint  the  United  States  Is  "three  or  four 
years  away  from  disaster"  (Jotimal  23  Au- 
gust 1969).  The  U.S.  Navy  may  not  lose  any 
mure  ships  for  a  while,  but  even  were  a 
crash  building  program  started  immediately 
it  would  take  year*  before  •he  active  duty 
Inventory  could  be  built  up  in  any  appre- 
ciable sense.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Army's 
tank  nnd  helicopter  forces  and  of  Air  Force 
and  Na^-y  aircraft.  The  U.8.  helicopter  in- 
dustry has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by 
cutbacks  in  the  defense  budget  and  unless 
remedial  action  Is  taken  soon  will  have  to 
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riuse  riown  vinuftUy  all  producCloa  Uqcs 
(s«e  "Hetlcopter  Industry  Faces  Potentially 
Pfttai    Squeeze" — Journal    13    June) . 

NOT  Arj.  GLOOM 
Not  nil  is  \i:im!t1f;^tMl  ^Toom.  A^  I*  pointed 
out  later  In  this  article,  the  US.  and  its  NATO 
allien  sttli  pass#!---i  f-irmldable  nilUiary 
d^reni-'tb  and  are  also  Iiivarfi  by  a  nttmber 
rit  intangible  advantaires.  M  '<t  importantly, 
the  US-  •■assur*»d  second  strike"  capability 
sTiIi  la,  or  should  be.  a  thoroughly  credible 
nuclear  det.errenr  n'^aln-t  a  inar^lve  large- 
bcolc  S^jvlet  preemptive  first  strike.  But  on 
14  r^fpmbcr  1967  The  NATO  Offense  Min- 
isters formally  adopted  the  new  "flexible  re- 
■ipnnse"  .-iirati'Bv.  and  NATO  defenw  planning 
apparently  In  now  based  on  the  belief,  (ar- 
Koiiluii?'!  .n  A'-iro  Facl^  and  Fifjurex.  1969). 
I'mt  "a  mi'^aive  surprise  attack  .  .  is  not 
the  most  likely  way  for  a  war  to  start. 

■'In  the  Umltf-d  type  of  operation  which 
would  be  a  more  probable  form  for  il:e  out- 
break of  ho;.:ilitlo«."  the  NATO  book  contin- 
ues, "such  weapons  (ICBMs)  would  be  In- 
fle-dble." 

But  tl  It  if,  accepted  ihnt  Q  I'mited  or  con- 
ventional war  is  "n  more  probable  form  for 
Ui-  outbreak  of  hostmtle:'/'  ll  mu.sl  then  be 
asked  whether  the  U.S.  or  the  USSR  Is  better 
pti-'nttrcd  for  auch  u  war 

Probably  no  definitive  answer  Is  possible, 
iiu:  from  the  evidence  avnllnb;'*  It  secm.s 
cleiir  that  over  the  past  two  decades  the  rela- 
ilv«  milUary  eapahimici  rf  tnt-  Soviet  Union 
have  Increased  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  have  thoao  of  the  United  States.  Here. 
tle^hlus  t.uL  und  cKpandlng  upon  the  infor- 
matlo!!  earner  presented,  are  additional  data 
'.n  various  areas  which  must  be  considered 
in  a^eshtnv  the  short-  and  lon^-term  changoa 
in  the  military  balance  between  the  two 
ciupcrpowers.' 

Defense  Spending:  Fortune  magazine  ln.it 
.  year  published  a  serle^  of  articles  on  US 
defense  spending  {Journal  16  and  23  Aue 
lOfltf),  the  thrust  of  which  was  that  US. 
defense  spending  should  be  reduced.  For. 
tune  e.<<Llmated  that  In  FT  70  the  US.  would 
spend  »84-binion  on  defence,  the  USSR  960- 
billion.  Excluding  some  827-bllllon  In  Viet- 
nam cutn.-'.  h-'wever.  the  V3  defence  budget 
was  pecjjed  at  only  »57-hvlllon.  or  sa-blUlon 
le^s  than  the  Soviet  defense  budget,  even  by 
F'-riuHt-  IK-ures.  which  Wive  rtcflnltely  not 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  US.,  J^ortune  noted. 
hiu  made  little  of  the  Tact,  that  U.S.  per- 
A.nncl  costs  take  oi.er  one-third  of  the  US. 
tlefLMibe  budget,  btit  le»3  than  one-f^lxth  of 
the  Soviet  budget.  Minus  personnel  costs. 
il.tief.'re,  the  non-SEA  FY  70  US  defense 
hutlijet  (later  cut  back  several  h:i!irn  dM- 
tar-)  amounted  to  ic^  than  *38-b;i:'.on,  the 
FY  70  Soviet  defense  budget  sUt-htly  over 
45u-bUUoD  This  meflTw  that  last  year,  using 
c4ixiAer\at.ve  e~>>tlmate^.  the  Soriet  Union  al- 
rcMty  K-a.*  ■••pending  over  %t2-biinon  mo'c 
per  ycQr  tha't  the  VS.  on  military  cqmp- 
mvnt  and  fac'Uir.ca.  Beruu.^e  of  addlt'onal 
Adminl-'^traaon  and  cougre ---.tonal  cuTback; 
In  the  US.  defense  budget  the  FY  71  margin 
will  be  tven  greater. 

»The  Information  on  which  this  article  is 
ha-ted  has  been  dr^wn  from  a  variety  of  of- 
i-cial  and  unofBcial  sources,  as  have  the 
tuhien  which  accompany  the  article.  For  this 
reuion.  because  other  data  Is  classified  and 
'ir  imtivaltable.  and  becAUse  of  certain  In- 
con-ilstencies  In  classification  fKim  one  Serv- 
ice to  aiiothe^r.  there  are  certain  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  article  and  the  atcompany- 
iu(j  tables,  and  in  one  or  two  coses  Internal 
Inconsistencies  In  tixe  same  table.  These  are 
pointed  out  where  clane^catlon  is  necessary- 
and  do  not.  It  is  believed,  detract  from  the 
key  point  of  the  article,  which  Is  that  the 
accumulated  Incremental  vear-to-year  mili- 
tary fiains  the  USSR  has  achieved  over  the 
j\tiAi  uo  years  have  .iltered  the  world  balance 
of  power  substantially  in  favor  ot  the  Soviet 
Union, 


The  relative  defense  spending  levels  can 
be  looked  at  another  way:  According  to  the 
State  Department's  1970  fact  Book  of  the 
Countries  of  the  World  the  1968  Soviet  gross 
national  product  Is  estimated  "at  the  equiv- 
alent of  approxlmntely  U.S.  »400-bimon."  Ac- 
cepting Fortune  magazine's  e60-bllUon  esti- 
mate of  .Soviet  defense  spending,  this  means 
thjit  the  USSR,  which  can  afford  It  much 
le'^s.  is  nevertheless  spending  15%  of  its  gross 
national  product  on  defense.  The  original  FY 
71  "rock  bottom"  U.S.  defense  budget,  which 
lins  been  already  cut  in  Conmiittee.  was  at 
the  time  submitted  only  7.0'%  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product.  If  Vietnam  war  costs 
iclasslhedi  are  excluded  the  FY  71  U.S.  de- 
fense budget  would  be  In  the  nelght>orhood 
of  only  about  &•:}■  of  the  U.S.  GNP,  or  about 
one-fAird  the  /nnding,  on  a  proportionate 
basUi.  allocated  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
fense spending. 

Naval  Forces :  According  to  Soviet  Sea  Pow- 
er.  a  landm.trk  1969  study  by  aeorgctown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
nntlonal  Studies,  the  Soviet  surface  fleet 
■now  includes  two  hellooptcr  carriers.  20  to 
24  cruisers,  110  to  130  destroyers  and  frigates. 
92  oceangoing  escorts,  about  150  mlWlle- 
nrmed  patrol  boats,  plus  approximately  400 
other  fast  pstrnl  boats.  270  cooatnl  escorts. 
250  or  more  landing  ships  and  craft,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  mine  sweepers,  support 
and  auxlltarj'  vesEel?."  The  Soviet  submarine 
force,  for  years  the  world's  largest.  Is  estl- 
m.ited  (by  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  J$€5-70)  at 
about  385  ships.  Sixty-five  are  nuclear- 
powered.  Including  a  growing  number  of  the 
Polarls-type  "Y"-class  boats  now  being  buUt 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  month.  Only  1"^  of 
the  USSR's  Navy  ships  are  over  20  years  old: 
an  estimated  41'-^  of  the  U.S.  fleet  Is  over  20 
yeiirs  of  age— average  age  Is  over  Ifl  years. 

The  US.  Navy  Is  considered  superior  In 
ASW  and  In  Its  worldwide  logistics  and  sup- 
port capabUlUes.  The  VS.  Navy's  attack  car- 
rier fleet  also  gives  It  a  imlque  capability 
which  could  not  be  duplicated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  nnother  15  to  20  yeara.  if  then. 
Then  carrier  force  Is  aging,  however,  and 
funding  for  construction  of  new  Nimitz- 
closs  nuclear  c:irrters  has  been  repeatedly 
delayed  or  cut  back  both  within  the  Ad- 
mini.'itr.iTt.-)n  and  on  C.ipltol  Hill. 

Maritime  Forces:  The  dwindling  US 
merchant  marine  is  even  smaller  than  It 
looks.  Maritime  Administrator  Andrew  Gib- 
son told  The  Journal  that,  of  the  1.050  ships 
in  the  Natlonil  Defense  Re?er\-e  Fleet,  "some 
700  have  been  identified  already  as  scrap 
candidates  and  have  not  been  conslderecZ 
available  for  years"  (Joum:::  23  Aug.  1969  i. 
Tne  burgeoning  Soviet  fleet,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  stlU  in  the  throes  of  expansion  and 
is  projected  tin  Soviet  Sea  Power)  to  more 
than  double  by  1980.  at  which  time  'the 
Soviets  inte:>d  to  have  4.300  major  vessels, 
aggregating  37<mmion  deadweight,  tons." 

There  is  another  factor:  a^.  As  of  31 
December  1958.  according  to  MarAd  statistics. 
a.\er.ige  age  of  U^.  merchant  ships  was  14.3 
years,  a  shade  less  than  the  world  average  of 
14.5  yejrs.  The  average  age  of  Soviet  mer- 
chant ships  was  then  25.0  yerirs.  consider- 
ably above  the  world  avensge.  Exactly  one 
decade  later,  as  of  31  December  <968.  aver- 
age age  of  U.S.  merchant  ships  w.i£  32  years, 
leverage  age  of  Soviet  merchant  ships  was 
10.  and  the  world  average  was  13. 

Of  very  small  solace  is  the  fact  that  many 
US.  shinyarda  have  been  modernized  m  the 
late  19tW8  and  US.  shipbuilders,  even  during 
the  traumauc  decline  of  the  last  decade, 
have  been  foremost  in  Imagination  and  in- 
novation, leading  the  way  in  mtroduction 
and  uUIlzatlou  of  the  containership,  LASH 
(Lighter  Aboard  Shlpi.  and  Ro-Ro  iroll-on. 
roll-off)  shipping  concepts.  Such  imaglna- 
tivenesa  has  not  jiparked  much  fire  on  Capi- 
tol HUl.  however.  For  Its  own  good  and  sufll- 
oient  reasons  Congress  repeatedly  scuttled 
MSTS's  30-ahlp  Fleet  Deployment  Logistics 


(FDL)  proposal,  and  now  the  Navy's  sub- 
stitute MPS  <Multl -Purpose  Ship)  concept 
also  Is  foundering  on  the  legislative  rada 
(Journal  18  July). 

SKII>BrU.J>EaS    TOOUNO  up 

Meanwhile.  U.S.  shlpbulIderB—who  for 
business  reasons  opposed  the  FDL  and  MPS 
programs — have  been  tooling  up  In  expecta- 
tion of  the  shipbuilding  burgc  promlced  by 
President  Nixon  in  the  1988  campaign.  But 
there's  a  five-year  lead  time  from  promise  to 
performance,  apparently — Edward  M.  Hood 
President  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  at 
America,  recently  told  Congress  (Journal  4 
July)  that,  even  If  Congress  passes  enabline 
legislation  this  year,  shipbuilding  contmcta 
still  probably  could  not  be  let  until  spring 
1971  at  the  earnest,  with  production  plekln? 
up  in  early  1972  and  first  ship  deliveries  m 
the  "long -sought,  long- needed,  and  long- 
awaited  rejuvenation  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine"  not  possible  until  at  least  12 
months  beyond  that. 

Ground  Forces:  Here  there  is  reason  for 
cautious  optimism.  Tempered  by  the  com- 
bat experience  of  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Annv 
and  US.  Marine  Corps  are,  man  for  man— 
an  important  qualification— equal  to  sod 
probably  better  than  the  ground  forces  of 
any  other  coimtry  in  the  world.  US.  troops 
in  Vietnam  are  better  trained,  better 
equipped  and  supplied,  possess  more  accu- 
rate and  more  lethal  firepower,  and  have 
better  logistics,  communications,  and  mobU- 
itT  capabilities  than  any  other  troops  any. 
wiiere  else  In  the  world— Including  05. 
around  troops  In  Europe. 

And  It  Is  In  Europe  where  the  crunch  will 
come.  If  and  when.  The  buildup,  modemla- 
tlon.  and  upgrading  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
and  equipment  In  the  late  1960s  for  a  guer- 
riila  war  in  Southeast  Asia  resulted  In  some, 
bus  not  overmuch,  upgrading  of  U.S.  ground 
forces  equipment  In  Europe — but  It  was  sc- 
companied  by  a  manpower  cut.  "Having  tbe 
worlds  finest  football  equipment  In  the 
world  is  nice,"  one  Armv  R&D  official  told 
The  Journal,  "but  it  won't  help  you  too 
much  at  a  baseball  game." 

The  fact  Is  tha;  according  to  statlstia 
proTtded  by  the  Office  of  Army  Informstlon, 
the  165.000-man  U.S.  Army  to  Europe  Is  st 
itB  lowest  strength  level  since  1951  Offlctal 
tank  flETures  are  classified,  but  unofficial  esti- 
mates, and  Interpolation  from  Army  TOE 
I  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment) 
tiocuments  put  the  number  of  USAREUH 
t.m^s  at  300  or  Icf;  Soviet.  Warsaw  Pact  tanJt 
strcnsrth  (see  "Order  of  Battle"  tablei  la  ««tt- 
mited  at  over  40.000.  The  order  of  battle 
flTures  include  large  nu-nbers  of  tanks  as- 
signed to  unit?  m  the  USSR's  Par  Eastern 
provinces,  and  many  other  still  "in  opera- 
tional stcrage."  Even  so.  u  Is  evident  thfit  at 
the  outbreak  of  any  European  conflict  the 
C:>mniunl5t3  wculd  have  overwhelming  su- 
periority m  both  troops  and  armor — and 
there  comes  a  time,  as  one  U.S.  commander 
in  Europe  recently  told  The  Joumcil,  when 
"numbers  alone  do  count." 

NATO  Is  considered  to  have  a  big  edge  In 
anti-tank  weapons — ISS  rates  the  NATO 
ir.arjln  a&  "50 '"^  superiority  " 

The  Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States. 
h.is  reduced  its  military  manpower  in  recent 
years  and  has  concentrated  on  '^elding  ^ 
tacTt  .T.oblle  and  better  equipped  Red  Ajray. 
Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  mo- 
bility acortllng  to  NATO  Facts  and  Fi^re.'; 
1969,  "so  that  today  armoured  fcrcea  rep- 
resent a  high  proportion  of  the  total  strength. 
The  cross-coimtiy  and  rtver-crosslng  capa- 
blllfles  of  their  units  have  been  tmproced. 
as  has  their  night-fighring  capability,  and 
they  have  been  equipped  with  heavier  mo- 
bile weapons." 

.Air  Forces:  Here,  again,  the  news  Is  both 
good  and  bad.  The  ertenalve  use  of  beli- 
copters  in  Vietnam  has  vuitly  increased  ths 
U.S.    Army's    mobility   and   has   given  U  • 
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powerlul  new  dbneoKlon  of  in-lheater  com- 
bat capability.  Despite  Ixxkheed's  financial 
and  management  problems  the  company  baa 
developed  a  truly  remarkable  aircraft  in  the 
C-5.  which  when  It  en'.ers  the  inventory  in 
large  numbers  will  give  the  USAP  an  airlift 
capability  previously  unattainable.  \3B. 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  M^'rlne  Corps  air- 
craft and  associated  weopons  and  avionics 
all  ba\  e  been  Improved  and  upgraded  because 
of  Vietnam  neceesltlcs. 

But  there  are  dangerous  gaps  and  short- 
ages, and  there  likely  will  be  delays  in  de- 
;elc^ment  of  the  next  generation  of  U.S. 
aircraft.  The  Administration  and  Congress, 
which  eeem  creditably  willing  to  cooperate 
et  long  lost  In  salvaging  the  US.  raarlttme 
Industry,  are  Ignoring  the  perilous  economic 
plight  of  the  U.S.  helicopter  Industry.  The 
F-IIl  and  C-5  programs  have  been  cut  back, 
tbe  HLH  (Heavy  Uft  Helicopter)  and  LIT 
(Light  Intni-threater  Tran.^port)  programs 
Etui  are  in  a  legislative  Umbo,  and  the  In- 
ternational Fighter  program  could  be  sabo- 
tsged  by  political  and  economic  obstacle?.  A 
limited  green  light  has  been  given  on  the 
DSAP*B  B-1  (formerly)  AM8  A- Advanced 
XTanned  Strategic  Aircraft)  bomber.  AW  ACS 
(Alrbr-»rne  Warning  and  Control  Systeml . 
and  P-15  fighter  progmms.  as  well  as  the 
Navy's  F-14  and  USMC's  V  STOL  Harrier 
profjroms.  but  expected  procurement  stretch- 
outs could  mean  years  of  delay  before  pro- 
d'tctlon  aircraft  enter  the  operational  in- 
ventory In  large  numbers. 

The  Soviets  have  also  cut  their  overall 
otrcmft  inventories,  but  have  been  not  nearly 
OS  lackadaisical  as  the  U.S.  In  accelerating 
the  introduction  of  new  aircraft.  "Of  slEnifl- 
cance."  emphaalzes  one  unclassified  U.S 
"threat"  document,  "Is  that,  in  the  recent 
Moscow  Air  Show,  the  Soviets  flew  in  one 
day  mire  new  tactical  aircraft  designs  than 
the  U.S.  had  flown  in  10  years." 

Also  of  particular  significance  Is  the  fact 
that,  while  VS.  air  forces  have  been  heavily 
committed  to  SEA.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
appreciably  Improved  Its  relative  alrpower 
position  In  Europe.  U.S.  officials  totd  the 
Journal  that  In  IDflO  U.S./NATO  forces  hnd 
available  "about  5,000"  and  Soviet  .^Warsaw 
Pact  forces  "about  4,300"  aircraft  of  all  types 
for  immediate  use  In  event  of  a  cocfiict  In 
Bur.Tpe.  The  orosent  flg:uree  are  "about 
2,100"  US./NATO  aircraft,  and  "about  4.400" 
Soviet /Warsaw  Pact  aircraft.  The  VS./ 
NATO  figures,  moreover.  Include  six  UB. 
dual-based  squadrons — In  CONUS  but  "com- 
mitted to  NATO."  (An  importsnt  factor  in 
the  preclpltoxiE  drop  in  the  U.S.  NATO  alr- 
L'raft  Inventory  was  the  7  March  1966  de- 
cision by  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
"to  cease  participation  in  NATO  Integrated 
military  commands" — a  fact  which  explains 
but  In  no  way  ameliorates  the  situation.) 

Other  Factors:  The  U.S.  has  renounced 
Htct  use  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, Is  halting  CBW  research,  and  is  destroy- 
ing much  nf  Its  CBW  inventorj'.  Similar  hu- 
manitarian restraint  has  not  been  evidenced 
by  the  Soviet",  who.  according  to  testimony 
given  earlier  this  year  by  former  JCS  Chair- 
man General  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  USA.  before 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, "are  probably  the  ones  who  are  leod- 
log  the  field." 

The  Soviets  have  an  HLH;  ihe  U.S.  does 
!ior.  The  Soviets  have  a  FOBS  (Fractional 
rtrblt  Bombardment  System;  the  US.  does 
nr.  The  Soviets  have  an  operational  ABM 
sys'em  ("some  1. 1  ABM-I 'Oalosh  antlbal- 
llstic  missile  launchers  around  Moscow,"  ac- 
cor<ling  to  U.S.  "threat"  documents):  the 
U.S.  does  not,  And.  very  Importantly,  the 
Soviets  now  are  devoting  considerably  more 
of  their  scarce  resources  to  defen^ie-related 
R&D  than  Is  the  United  States. 

Finally,  an  extremely  relevant  political 
factor:   the  Soviet  Union  has  Improved  its 


relative  military  strength  capabilities  across- 
the-board  worldwide,  but  it  has  Impro^-ed 
Its  relative  military  strength  in  Europe  even 
more.  U.S./NATO  forces  In  Europe  likely 
could  still  withstand  even  a  massive  conven- 
tional w^ar  surprise  attack  from  the  East. 
but  perhaps  only  by  resorting  to  early  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapans.  No  one  could 
predict  wbat  would  happen  after  that.  This, 
mure  than  one  U.S.  official  told  the  Journal 
lu  recent  Interviews.  Is  the  most  dangerous 
element  In  the  changed  military  balance  in 
Europe. 

ft  may  be.  a.s  many  believe,  that  the  oml- 
noui  presence  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent 
Is  sufficient  to  prevent  conventional  as  well 
a-:  nuc>ar  war.  It  may  also  be.  as  ?ome 
o&sert.  that  the  USSR's  Intentions  are  emi- 
nently peaceful  and  that,  still  scarred  by 
the  memories  of  WWn.  It  realljses  It  would 
have  far  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  from 
another  European  conflict.  Hopefully,  such 
assertions  are  correct,  but  they  fall  to  ex- 
olatn  fully  and  adequately  why  the  Soviet 
Union  ^as  devo'ed  such  a  ^rlghtenln^Iy  larce 
percentage  of  lU  GNP  to  defense  purposes. 
why  1'.  has  over  the  pxst  decade  embarked 
on  Euch  a  large-scale  ac  rets -the -Ixiard  up- 
grading of  Hs  mllltarv  forces,  and  why  If 
maintains  in  Eastern  Europe  manpower  and 
eouipmcnt  far.  far  in  excess  of  what  it  needs 
for  purely  defense  purposes. 

CAVTATS   AND    CO0ICn,R 

tt  would  be  easy,  Uiiing  selected  bits  and 
nieces  of  information  currently  available. 
To  paint  an  even  blocker  picture  of  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  U.S.  military  posture. 
But  the  picture  would  be  distorted  beyond 
all  credibility,  for  t.he  fact  Is  that.  In  moat 
respects,  the  VS.  Is  sUll  the  worlds  num- 
ber one  military  power.  What  Is  Important. 
and  what  \f^  pointed  out  here,  however.  Is 
that  In  relative  terms  U.S.  military  strength 
vls-a-vls  th5  Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily 
declining  for  the  past  two  decades  while  the 
strength  of  '.he  Soviet  Union—again  m  rela- 
tive Terms— has  been  rapidly  expanding. 

Ideally,  any  comparison  of  U.S  and  USSR 
military  strengths  would  be  projected.  Item 
by  Item,  year  by  year,  weapons  category  by 
weapons  category,  on  a  multi-year  "trend" 
chart  replete  with  qualifications,  caveats, 
and  codicils. 

Such  Information,  unfortunately.  Is  not 
available  on  :in  unclassified  basis.  Even  if  It 
were.  It  would  be  misleading  Comparisons 
can.  will,  and  have  to  be  mode,  of  course, 
but  still  there  can  be  no  100%  valid  com- 
parison, for  example,  between  the  F-4  and 
the  MiO-2l.  between  the  Soviet  helicopter 
ship  Moskva  and  the  U.S.  attack  carrier 
Saratoga,  between  the  n.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
the  embryonic  Soviet  "Naval  Infantry." 

There  are.  In  addition,  numerous  qualita- 
tive factors  which  also  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  In  any  assessment  of  the  rela- 
tive US. /USSR  military  capabilities.  In  a 
European  battle  scenario,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Union,  operating  from  a  contiguous 
land  mass,  would  have  considerable  geo- 
graphic advantages  over  the  United  States, 
which  would  have  the  added  burden  of  main- 
taining, with  limited  means,  over-extended 
transoceanic  logistics  lines  in  the  face  of  a 
Sov-let  submarine  fleet  far  more  formidable 
than  the  best  the  Nazis  had  at  the  height  of 
WWn.  It  Is  more  likely  than  not,  moreover, 
that  the  USSR  would  have  the  advantage  of 
tactical  surprise  ot  the  outbreak  of  any  con- 
flict. 

Ofi^settlng  these  factors  ore  a  number  of 
others  which  favor  the  U.S.,  whose  NATO 
allies,  for  one  thing,  presumably  would  be 
much  more  reliable  comrades  in  arms  than 
would  be  the  USSR's  Eastern  European  saftd- 
lites. 

Among  other  things,  the  Western  powen 
also  have: 

A  much  BtTonger  and  more  diversified  In- 


dustrial and  economic  base  from  which  to 
operate. 

Greater  reinforcement  capability  based  on 
worldwide  numerical  superiority  In  sbipF,  air- 
craft, and  ground  strength — worldwide 
ground  sueng^h  of  the  NATO  countries  is 
estimated  by  ISS  at  3  5-million  men  (not 
Including  France) .  and  Warsaw  Pact  stren^h 
at  2.8-mllllon  men.  (Most  U.8.  uoops  are  In 
SEA  or  In  the  CONUS  base,  however.) 

U;  Ity  of  eflr-jri — Ftr  ecvcral  years  ihe  U.S. 
has  been  distracted  by  the  Vietnam  War, 
but  withdrawal  from  PEA  has  begun.  Is 
proceeding  on  schedule,  and  likely  will  not 
be  stopped,  after  which  this  country  can 
once  again  concentrate  much  more  8*»rlously 
nn  the  Eurupean  scene.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  band.  In  the  opinion  of  many  ex- 
perts, will  be  preoccupied  for  years  to  come 
with  the  continuing  problem  of  Communist 
China  and  for  that  rcison  will  have  to  keep 
large  numbers  of  its  troops  in  the  Far  Eastern 
provlnt:cB. 

Technolo7icBl  superiority— NATO  forces 
are  considered,  agal-i  by  ISS,  to  have  mere 
capr.ble  aid  more  versatile  aircraft,  more  »c- 
r  ura"e  weap-n.s.  more  lethal  ammunition,  and 
the  logistic  capability  to  sustain  higher  rates 
uf  fire."  In  a  ncjn-nuclear  war  situation,  ac- 
cording 10  1&Q8  posture  tcBiimonv  by  former 
RecDef  Robert  S  McNamara.  NATO  ("es- 
pecially U.S.")  aircraft  are  considered  su- 
perior to  Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  aircraft  "by 
cijn'js'^  every  measure — range,  payload.  ord- 
noiice  elTecilvcness.  loiter  time,  crew  train- 
ing" (see  "Selec'-ed  Characteristics"  table). 

Add  to  these  facTora  a  few  a^ldl'ional  In- 
Unglbles.  Fuch  as  the  combat  seasoning  of 
U-S  forces,  the  nece-sl ty  for  t he  Sovi e* 
Ur.I'n  l4j  defend  the  world's  longest  geo- 
eraphlc  perlme^*r.  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Navy,  particularly  Its  Baltic  ar.d  Black  Eer-s 
fleet: .  does  nr^t  have  full  open  access  to  live 
st!a.  and  a  much  more  balanced  picture  t>eglns 
to  take  shape. 

This  said,  however,  the  following  pertinent 
fads  and  implications  still  remain  crystal 
clear  for  U.S.  declMonmakers — ond  would- 
be  buci^etcutlers — To  pordcr: 

(1)  In  absolute  numbers  the  Soviet  Union 
ha-i  Iroprored  Its  relative  posltl'^n  In  virtuaMr 
ever^'  qu-^ntifiable  area.  Numerical  progress 
has  been  accompanied  bv  considerable  force 
modemizatlcn  and  by  the  Introduction  of 
new  weapons  systems  on  a  lorae  scale. 

'2)  U.S.  qc-eral  purpose  forces  would  be 
even  more  heavily  outnumbered  were  u  n^r 
for  the  temporary  bulldun  necessitated  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  A.»  lonp;  as  the  SEA  conflict 
CO  .tluues.  howcve".  the  war  add-on  will 
not  be  ovallcbl'>  for  use  in  other  theaters. 
Bu*  new  VS.  force  reductions  already  have 
started  under  the  Vletnomlzatlon  program, 
and  when  the  U  S.  redeployment  from  SEA 
is  at  or  near  completion  a  scaleback  to  an 
even  lower  level  of  2.5-milllon  men — or  few- 
er—Is irenerally  expected. 

(3i  Conercsslonally-nandated  cutbacks  in 
U.S.  weap'Mis  procurement  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  however  well-motivated,  already 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  de- 
fense posture.  Mrre  Fur'.i  budget  cu»s  ore 
expected,  although  murh  of  the  more  stri- 
dent antl-mnitary  emotlonBlIsm  =o  evident 
a  year  ago  en  Capitol  Hill  now  recms  to  have 
dls-<^lpated 

(41    //  current  trends  roniinue,  the  USSR 
In  the  Bert  sevtrat  ytars  irill  almost  certainly 
achieve    technologiottl    superiority   aver   the 
VS.  in  evcryj  miUtanly  meaningful  field. 
IS  svrrscaKcr  xnouch? 

If  and  when  this  most  unwelcome  event 
oC':urs  the  Soviet  Urlon  can  be  expected  to 
take  full  political  sod  psychological  advan- 
t.ige  of  It-  U.S.  "sufficiency"  might  then  still 
be  sufficient  to  deter  all-out  nuclear  war.  But 
would  It  be  Eufflclent  to  prevent  further 
Conununlst  adventurism  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  Africa,  m  South  America?  Would  it  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  nations  of  Western 
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Europe  to  stand  fust  no  matter  what  form  of 
poUttco/mlutary  blackmail  Is  used  against 
them? 

There  are  now  two  equal,  or  almost  equal, 
world  superpowers.  If  the  Soviet  Umon  be- 
came "first  among  equals"  would  the 
changed  equation  have  any  effect  on  the 
thinking — and  on  the  actions — of  the  men  In 
the  Kremlin  or  In  the  White  House? 

Such  rhetorical  questions  are  unanswer- 


able, of  coiuse — which  Is  not  the  same  as 
saying  they  should  not  be  asked.  For  the 
truth  Is  that.  In  the  opinion  of  several  re- 
sponsible U.S.  defense  leaders  interviewed 
by  The  Journal,  there  comes  a  time  when 
"numtjers  alone"  do  count,  when  there  is  no 
more  (at  which  can  b«  cut  from  the  Defense 
budget,  when  U.S.  Administration  and  con- 
gressional leaders  must  stand  up  to  be 
counted  for  or  against  national  security. 
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Whether  that  time  is  now — or  Is  already 
past — no  one  knows.  But  there  are  many 
knowledgeable  Insiders  who  would  agree  with 
the  Navy's  VAdm  Hyman  G.  Rlckover,  wlio 
said  In  recently  released  testimony  befoie 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  that 
"the  Soviets  are  capable  of  starting  tomor- 
row the  biggest  war  there  has  ever  been  and 
I  am  frankly  not  confident  the  outcome  of 
such  a  war  would  be  in  our  favor." 
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AltKli  urrieis  (IncludliiK  (ormer  CV'CVB  and 

CVL) 11  19  16 

ASW  support  urrjers  (including  tofmerCVE)...  4  10  II 

j™l»'s  13  19  18 

Frigates         3 

l>«sl'<»«s    137  243  244 

Ocean  escorts 10  56  57 

Amphibious  sWq»- »  119  223 

Subinarines 7J  mc  no 

Battleships 14  4 

Command  ships . 

Patrol  ships 33  js       '      "a' 

Minewarfare 56  114  117 

Aunliarles 218  309  228 

Total ^4  TmS  1.113 
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Unllad 
Worid    States    USSR. 


Uhltld 

Slatas    USSR 


Unttad 
World     Stales    U  S^  R 


Total: 

Numl>erotsIiips-- 16.966 

Percent  of  lotal  world 

neel 10O.0 

Average  age 14.5 

Avefagespeed 12.4 

Average  draft _..  24.9 

Combination  passengef- 

cargo : 

Number  of  ships_ . .   ...  1.275 
Percent  of  total  cambi- 

nalion .  loao 

Averageage 18.8 

Avofagesoacd .,  15.1 

Amagedran .  23.1 

Freighlers: 

Number  of  aiiim 11.594 

Percent  of  total 

freighters .  100.0 

Averageage 15,2 

Average  speed 12.0 

Average  drafi 24.2 

Bulk  carriers: 

Number  of  ships 868 

Percent  of  bulk  carrier.  lOO.  0 

Averageage  .  14.2 

Average  speed..  11.2 

Average  draft.  23. 1 

Tankers: 

Number  of  ships 3.229 

Percentoltotaltankers..  100.0 

Avaraieaga 10.3 

Averagespead. 13.4 

Average  draft 28.5 
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Source:  Statistics  Division,  Subsidy  Administration  Office.  U.S.  f4aritime  Administration. 
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11.0 

13.0 

20.5 

24.2 

27.7 

20.6 

24.2 

27.8 

21.0 

24.0 

28.0 

22.0 

24.0 

28.0 

22.0 

41 

35 

1.185 

57 

98 

15.592 

71 

183 

1,822 

85 

163 

2,104 

59 

119 

2.609 

53 

131 

4.8 

8.3 

100.0 

4.5 

11,5 

100.0 

3.6 

8.9 

100.0 

2.8 

5.7 

5,1 

19.0 

10.9 

15.7 

7.9 

9.7 

17.5 

6.0 

10.0 

20.0 

8.5 

11,0 

22,0 

11,0 

7.0 

23.0 

11.0 

'!•? 

12.2 

n.9 

12.5 

12.7 

12.6 

12.8 

13.2 

12.7 

13.0 

14,0 

12,0 

14.0 

14.0 

12.0 

2S,2 

25.7 

30.1 

21.8 

26.6 

30.6 

22.5 

28.0 

31.0 

7Z.D 

30.  n 

32.0 

210 

403 

92 

3.366 

422 

134 

3.408 

396 

161 

3.183 

361 

205 

3.654 

319 

212 

3.895 

312 

322 

12.5 

4.0 

100.0 

11.6 

4.7 

100.0 

10.4 

5.9 

100.0 

8,7 

7.2 

100.0 

8.0 

8.5 

13.7 

8.4 

9.8 

14.9 

8.2 

10.1 

16.0 

8.1 

11.0 

18.0 

8.0 

11.0 

19.0 

8.00 

12.1 

M.O 

14.7 

12.5 

14.2 

14.9 

13.1 

14.0 

15.0 

14.0 

14,0 

15.0 

13.00 

29.1 

29.5 

24.4 

29.4 

29.8 

24.7 

30.1 

30.5 

25.6 

31.0 

31.0 

26,0 

31.0 

31,0 

25.  M 

1939 

1949 

19581 

1969 

Typio(V«sstl 

UnitadSlates 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Stales 

U.S5,R. 

United  Stales 

U55.R. 

Unitad  Stales 

UiSJL 

Total  ships 

Combination  passen^r  and  carfo 

1,379 

150 

»" 

11 

10 
27 

7 

432 

59 

'Si 
279 

774 
72 

1,937 

112 

< 

1,3» 
39 

30l 

1,717 
1 

Combtnatwn  P  C  folrigerated 

13 

Ffnghlers 

736 

2.^ 

73 
499 

322 
11 

10 
30 

2.296 
42 
41 
403 

566 

9 
35 

92 

9)9 

151 
133 
353 

Bulk  earners         .  . 

57 

Tankers  (incl.  wlialjnp  tanktr^. .     . 

3M 

•  Data  ool  sniUUe  for  1959. 


Source:  SbtJstics  Division.  Subsidy  Administration  Office,  U.S.  Manlime  Admiiiistratton. 
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Tk.,.. 
Mech. 
Allb.. 


200 
170  . 
35  . 


3,000 


4.500 


Ground  Forces  strength  (in  thousands). 

Number  of  tanks 40,000 

Number  of  aircraft - 17,300 

Fighters 12,100 

Bombers 3,900 

Transports 1, 000 

Bulgaria: 

Number  ol  divisions 11-16 


18.500 
12.000 
1.600 
1.800 


2.2S0 

35.000 
12.600 
7,700 
3.0O0 
1.900 


SO    50<10-50) 
90    90(80-95) 

I  2,000 
1(1.800) 
32. 150 
9.700 
6.100 
1.800 
1,800 


2.000 
37, 650 
9.700 
6,200 
1.900 
1.600 


Inl.. 
Tk.. 


II 


12 


<1> 


Alrb 

Ground  Forces  strength  (in 
thousands) 


Number  of  tanks. , 


Number  of  aircraft.... 

Fighters 

Bombers 

Transports 

Czechoslovakia: 

Number  of  divisions.. 

Inl , 


320 

300 


320 

300 


(2.700) 

(3  200) 

270 

250 


Ik., 


Ground  Forces  stranglh  (in 
thousands) 200  250 


Number  of  tanks 

Number  of  aircraft 

Fighters - 

Bombers ._ 

Transports _ _, 

East  Germany: 

Number  of  divisjons 

Inl 

Tk 

Modi 

Alrb 

Ground  Forces  strength  (in 

thousands) 

Number  of  tanks .., 

Number  of  aircraft 

Fighters 

Bombers 

Transports 

Hunganr: 

Number  ol  divisions , 

Inf... 

Tk 

Medi 

Airb 

Ground  Forces  strength  (in  tltou- 
sands) 


9(10) 


""  1(200,000) 

1  DOO   '       2,  700 

'"""  I     (3,100) 

650  550 

550  500 

50 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

370 

Fi£hters._ 

Bombers.. 

Transports 

18 

20 

Number  ol  diwistons,. 

Inf 

Th.  . 

M«h_    . 

A.rb_, 
Ground  Forces  strengtii  (in 
thousands)..   _                  .... 

20  25 
450-600 

Numbei  of  tanks. 

120 

100 


1. 000      750(700) 
170  170 

150  150 


20 
14 


r^umber  of  aircraft  .  . 
Fighters. 
Bombers. . 
Transports...  . 
Rumania: 

Number  of  divisuns 

Inf 

Tk 

Mech 

Aim 

Ground      Forces    sti«n(tt     On 
thousands) 


900 
800 
50 


20 

>15 

5 
9 

I 

185 

(215) 

2.800 

(3,000) 

900 

800 

50 


11(12) 


WKII) 


Number  of  tanks. , 


50 


50 


6                 6 
(2) 


100 
100 


220 
200 


80  90(85) 

1.800 

400  350 

350  300 


50 
6(5) 

90  .. 


Number  ol  aircraft... 

Fighters 

Bombers 

Trrnsports 

Albania:* 

Number  of  divisions.. 
Inl 


300 
20 


350 
20 
20 


170 
(ISO) 
1.200 
(2.000) 
320 
300 

20' 


Tk. 


Airb 

Ground  forces  strength  (in 

thousands) -. 

Number  ol  tanks 

Number  of  aircraft... 

Fighters 

Bombers 

Transports 

Total— Warsaw  Pact  countries: 
Number  of  divisions 

Inl. 


NA 
NA 


75 
75 


80 
75 


Ik  - 


Mech 

Airb 

Ground  Forces  strength  (in 
thousands) 

Number  of  tanks 

Number  of  aircraft 

Fighters 

Bombers 

Transports 


200 
170  . 
35  . 


3.340  j 

40.000  . 
17.300 
12.400 
3.900 
1,000 


5.930-  I 
6.235  I 

'2i.235 
14.415 
4.990 
1,930 


2.250 

35.000 
15,325 
10  125 
3.120 
2.060 


65 
136 


2.925 

46,650 
12,400 
8.575 
2.020 
1,805 


215 
5 
68 

121 
14 

2.865 

13.350 
12. 340 
8.475 
1.850 
2,015 


'  Soviet  terminology  for  infantry-type  divisions  i: 
ire  shown  under  the  mechani2ed  division  title, 
'•  Airborne  units  are  brigades  and  not  divisions. 
>  Includes  one  amphibious  assault  division, 
r  No  longer  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
'  Largest  military  ground  unit  is  the  brigade. 


Motorized  Rifle,  All  motoriled  rifle  divisio 


Source:  Various  unclassified  source  documents  on  Warsaw  Pact  Forces,  Weapons  count  indades 
tanks  and  aircraft  in  operational  storage  as  well  as  those  assigned  ,o  operational  units.  Specific 
breakdown  in  each  category  i^  classified.  NA  indicates  figures  not  available.  Numbers  in  paren- 
theses show  second  estimates  often  cited. 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AIR  FORCES 
[In  percent] 


NATO 

Warsao  Pact 

Primary  mission  capabJIity 

NATO 

WaisnPact 

9 
31 
24 

7 
29 

34 
8 

20 
2 
36 

100 

35 

Index  of  lypKal  loiter  time _ 

Index  ol  crew  Iraintng — 

100 
100 

20-40 

55 

100 

100 

Primary  mission  capability 

Interceptors  (high  speed/tow  payload) 

Multipurpose  (high  speed/high  payload) 

Attack  (low  speed/h(gh  payload) 

R«conn8issa  nee 

Low  performance  Oow  speedlow  paytoid).. 

Totat 

Source:  Testimony  of  forawf  Sacretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Feb  16. 1968,  before  the  House  Defense  Appropriations  SubcommittM. 

\iS.  AIRCRAFT  IN  EUROPE 


Year 

Bombers 

Fighters 

Transports 

Total 

Year 

Bombers 

Fighters 

Trsnspotli 

Total 

1918 

.    .                 150 

150 
150 
200 
200 
100 
150 
700 
950 
850 
850 
900 

300 
300 
100 
100 
100 
100 
150 
150 
200 
200 
200 

600 

550 

150 

100 

600 

650 

1.050 

1.300 

1,250 

1.200 

1.200 

1959... 

150 

900 

750 
700 
800 
700 
650 
650 
650 

ISS 

500 

ISO 
ISO 

100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

1  200 

1919 

19S0 

150 

1961 

1962 

1963 

200 

200 

100 

1  000 

1951 ..::.:. 

1952 

1953 

100 

100 

900 

1951.. 

1965 

1966 

1955 

200 

700 

1956....  ." 

19S7.... 

1958 

150 
100 

1968 

1969 

550 
550 

tfote.— Hgures  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  M  and  include  U.S.  aircraft  stationed  irt  North 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Totals  were  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  squadrons  in 


each  category  by  average  squadron  ttrwgttis— 15  for  bombers.  20  for  fighters.  16  for  cargo- 
later  cross-checked  with  USAF  sourcts. 
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ARBITRABY  ASSIGNMENTS  TO 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  12-year-old  young  lady 
in  the  sixth  grade.  She  lives  in  Blrmlng- 
liam,  Ala.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  a 
public  school  under  arbitrary  and  what 
I  believe  to  be  imlawful  school  plans  im- 
posed on  the  city  of  BLTningham  and 
Jefferson  County.  Ala.,  school  systems 
and  other  systems  throughout  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  a  single 
statement  from  the  second  paragraph  of 
this  letter: 

I  go  to  school  and  I  don't  liave  a  teacher. 

Mr.  President.  I  defy  any  human  being 
who  retains  a  spark  of  human  compas- 
sion to  read  this  letter  and  not  take 
offense  at  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  imposi- 
tions of  school  plans  which  subordinate 
the  welfare  of  schoolchildren  and  their 
parents  to  arbitrar,-  racial  ratios. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BlRMZNOHAU.    AI.A.. 

September  /.  i970. 

Dm  Mr  Allem:  I  am  13  years  old  but  I 
am  sun  Interested  in  the  school  situation, 

I  go  to  Going  school  and  :  don't  hate  a 
teacher.  I  don't  have  3  teachers  In  fact.  That 
U  mighty  poor  ontanlzln!-.  I'm  not  the  only 
one  though.  The  6th  grade  are  missing  3  or  4 
and  It  Is  so  crowded  In  the  (sorry)  first  & 
second  grades  they  have  to  have  split  ses- 
sions. 

Now  down  the  road  about  a  mile  Is  another 
school,  not  even  full!  Poor  zoning.  It's  Just 
not  fair.  I  realize  we're  not  only  state  m 
this  condition. 

It  la  danltely  taking  away  the  freedom  that 
was  once  fouirht  tor.  Neit  they'll  be  telling 
us  where  to  live 

It's  hard  on  the  teachers  too.  I  And  Isn't 
fair).  For  example  you  take  an  experienced 
lady  (t«<icherl  who  has  been  teaching  a  long 
time  a:  a  certain  place  and  has  moved  to  that 
community  to  teach  there.  Well  courts  come 
along  and  say  I  don't  care  If  you've  taugh' 
over  here  for  15  years  we  want  you  over  here 

And  My  a  Negro  teacher  has  taught  over 
In  her  neighborhood  and  now  she  has  to  go 
across  town  to  teach.  By  the  time  she 
re«:l>e»  her  school  n  little  resentment  is 
built  up. 

Think  about  the  principals  too.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  or  she  has  tried  to  build 
up  a  good  factilty  and  now  Integration  has 
taken  their  good,  experienced  teachers  and 
pot  colored,  fresh  out  of  college.  In  their 
place 

I  use  to  think  it  might  be  fun  to  be  a 
teacher  hut  now  the  Job  b  too  Insecure. 

I  can't  learn  and  teachers  can't  teach  with 
such  confusion. 

Our  freedom   Is  being  taken   away. 

You  Just  ask  a  Negro  student  where  he'd 
rather  be.  111  m^ire  than  likely  say  he'd 
rather  he  brcfc  at  hi^  or  her  school, 

Where's  our  freedom?  It's  sounds  like  com- 
munism Leaders  telling  people  where  theynl 
teach  and  where  we  go  to  school, 

I  repeat.  Where  la  our  freedom? 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Wsicht. 

PS.— I  may  seem  unimportant  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  taken  sway  from  my  school. 


MORTGAGE  FUNDS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  should  provide  a  tre- 


mendous boost  to  this  coimtry's  housing 
market,  but  I  fear  that  its  true  potential 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  or  under- 
stood. It  caruiot  meet  nil  of  its  expecta- 
tionj  unless  the  public  knows  Just  what 
it  is  intended  to  do — how  It  will  help 
those  persons,  predominantly  middle  in- 
come, who  hsve  wanted  to  buy  homes  but 
hr.vc  been  unable  to  get  financing  in  to- 
day's tight  money  market — pnd  liow  it 
\vill  help  those  lenders  who  normally 
finance  conventional  mortgages. 

Mortgage  funds  have  been  so  5carce 
that  lenders  have  been  hard  put  to  meet 
their  obligations  and  so  expensive  that 
middle-income  families,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  have  been  priced  out  of 
the  market.  There  are  Federal  programs 
to  assist  low-income  families:  the  high- 
mcoine  groups  have  been  able  to  finance 
their  homes  themselves.  It  is  construc- 
tion of  housing  for  the  vast  tmddle  sector 
of  the  population  which  has  declined 
seriously — 18  percent  last  year — while 
low-income  housing  construction  in- 
creased 25  percent  and  homebuilding 
for  the  affluent  rose  by  23  percent. 

The  new  act.  deigned  to  generate  $3 
to  S4  blllicn  a  year  In  new  funds  for  the 
hojsing  market,  should  result  in  a  dra- 
..^atic  increase  in  construction  starts  for 
middle-incnme  housing.  I  think  this  Oct, 
when  fully  implemented,  could  poten- 
tially stimulate  new  mortgase  credit 
amounting  to  $20  billion. 

Eofore  going  into  further  detpils  of 
the  act,  and  its  affect  on  the  depressed 
housing  indiutry.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  assistance  given  to  the  establishment 
of  tills  program  by  those  within  and  out- 
side of  the  G.ivcinment.  I  make  special 
reference  to  the  staffs  of  the  BankinB 
and  Currency  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  tiie  House,  to  officials  of  the 
Pedernl  National  Moitgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  to  John  E.  Horne,  Immediate  pa-st 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Investtirs  Mortgage  Insurance 
Co..  Boston.  John  strongly  urged  this 
program,  and  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
Government  training  when  he  appropri- 
ately advocated  that  the  Oovemment 
agencies  responsible  for  administering 
this  act  be  given  the  authority  to  set 
rules  and  regulations  within  broad 
guidelines  established  by  Congress. 

Since  copies  of  the  law,  with  explana- 
tory information,  are  available  to  in- 
terested persons,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  legislation.  1  shall  discuss 
what  I  believe  can  be  a  most  .significant 
breakthrough  for  a  huge  increase  in 
funds  for  housing.  And  I  shall  make  brief 
mention  of  several  provLsions  v.'hlch  can 
.substantially  aid  the  di;tre.ssed  housing 
economy. 

A  brandnew  tool,  one  which  in  the 
long  run  could  exceed  in  importance  any 
other  provL«ion  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Finance  Act  of  1970.  Is  the  authority  to 
provide  a  secondary  market  for  conven- 
tional mortgages.  This  authority  is 
granted  to  both  the  newly  created  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  tlie  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

Conventional  loans  now  constitute 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  home  mort- 
gages, and  the  secondary  market  will 
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assist  immensely  in  creating  new  and 
large  sources  of  funds  to  help  finance 
long  overdue  and  urgently  needed  hous- 
ing  con-itruction. 

In  the  past.  Government  .secondary 
market  efforts  have  been  concentrated 
en  mortgage  loans  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  Veterans'  Admmistratioii. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  ve- 
ulcle  which  can  provide  a  stable  and 
viable  secondary  market  for  conventional 
mortgages. 

While  there  is  a  10-percent  limit  on 
the  amount  of  conventional  mortgage! 
more  than  1  year  old  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  FHLMC  or  FNMA.  the  po- 
tential for  increased  housing  ftmds  is 
tremendous.  One-  to  four-family  home 
structures  under  conventional  mortgages 
make  up  the  great  bulk  of  mortgage  debt 
outstanding.  With  tills  in  mind.  It  re- 
quires no  great  Imagination  to  recognise 
that  if  lenders  can  sell  new  mortgages 
each  year  and  finance  new  homes,  a 
great  and  constant  source  of  home  fl- 
.nancing  funds  will  have  been  established 
and  the  peaks  and  valleys  that  formerly 
i;lat;ued  home  flnancers  will  be  avoided 
or  considerably  alleviated. 

In  addition  to  prortding  more  monej' 
for  housing,  the  secondary  market  for 
conventional  loans  should  make  possible 
more  profitable  operations  for  the  loan 
originator,  the  homebullder,  the  mort- 
gage  banker,  the  product  manufaetuter 
and.  indeed,  evey  other  segment  of  the 
homebuilding  industry.  It  also  should 
go  far  toward  alleviating  the  recurring 
shortage  of  housing  funds  which  we 
witnessed  in  1966  and  1969. 

The  contribution  made  in  both  of 
those  years  by  FNMA's  secondary  mar- 
ket operations  in  only  FHA-  and  VA- 
backed  mortgages  indicates  the  sig- 
nificance of  this.  There  Is  a  far  greater 
opportunity  In  the  conventional  market 
area  because,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
conventional  loans  far  exceed  in  dollar 
amounts  the  combined  totals  of  PHA- 
and  VA-backed  mortgages — in  fact,  they 
now  constitute  80  percent  of  all  home 
loans. 

We  know  from  experience  that  more 
3:id  more  families  are  imable  to  buy 
h '.'j.sing  because  they  cannot  afford  a 
lii!i:e  down  payment  for  the  home  of 
their  choice.  In  the  past,  Congress  has 
recognized  this,  in  part  measure  at  least, 
by  liberalizing  the  FHA  and  VA  pro- 
grams and  giving  the  FNMA  authority 
to  conduct  a  secondary  market  for  Go»- 
emmcnt-backed,  high-ratio  loans. 

The  1970  act  extends  this  program  by 
rermltttng  the  lenders  to  originate  and 
uVi  in  the  secondary  market  conven- 
tio!ial  loans  up  to  90  percent  of  ap- 
praised value  If  one  of  three  provisions 
is  met,  the  simplest  being  private  mort- 
ga:;c  in-surance  on  the  amount  exceeding 
75  percent.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to 
FHA  insurance.  Private  mortgage  insur- 
ance gives  the  original  lender,  as  well »'' 
the  eventual  purchaser  In  the  secondary 
market,  protection  for  the  top  15  per- 
cent of  the  loan  In  the  event  that  the 
home  buyer  defaults. 

Mortgage  lenders,  of  course,  have  b««o 
permitted  to  issue  90  percent  conven- 
tional loans  in  the  past  but,  with  ibe 
shortage  of  funds,  they  frequently  have 
been  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  fact  ttiat 
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they  now  can  sell  them  in  the  secondary 
market  should  make  the  high-ratio  loans 
more  attractive  to  them. 

This  10  percent  down  payment  pro- 
vision comes  at  a  time  when  the  young 
adults  of  America  are  clamoring  for 
housmg — the  demand  for  satisfactory 
shelter  is  at  Its  highest  level  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  the  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  at  its  highest  since 
the  Civil  War.  But  housing  starts  last 
year  were  only  1.4  million — 500,000  be- 
low the  estimated  need — and  they  have 
fallen  even  lower  in  1970.  putting  hous- 
ing production  In  this  country  below 
that  of  the  leaders  In  the  advanced 
iiatlons. 

The  new  act  has  other  features  which 
should  improve  the  situation,  including 
t«'o  subsidy  programs  which  can  be  of 
iumense  assistance.  One  authorizes  Fed- 
eral grants  up  to  t230  minion  to  the 
federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  en- 
able it  to  reduce  the  Interest  it  charges 
its  mcmber.s,  a  move  that  in  turn  will 
benefit  the  home  buyer.  The  other  au- 
thorises the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develo]5ment  to  make  available  to 
FNMA  and  the  new  FHLMC  up  to  »105 
million  a  year  for  subsidy  payments  on 
certain  mort.«ages  whose  interest  rates 
exceed  7  percent.  However,  Ixith  of  these 
programs  have  to  be  funded. 

Another  provision  makes  available  for 
Immediate  use.  at  the  dL'icrcUon  of  the 
President,  an  additional  $2.7  billion  for 
the  GNMA. 

The  act  provides  several  forms  of  help 
to  savings  and  loan  associations,  thus 
moving  them  closer  to  becoming  full 
family-service  Institutions.  The  major 
aid  Is  autiiorlzation  to  serve  as  trustees 
of  Keogh  fund.s.  This  .'hould  result  in 
deposits  of  additional  million.-  of  dollars 
to  be  used  for  home  llnanclny?. 

Tiie  act  also  grants  commercial  banks 
authority  to  make  90  percent.  30-year 
housing  loans.  This  should  enhance  the 
interest  that  many  banks  arc  beginning 
to  manifest  in  home  mortgages. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
taken  a  potentinlly  valuable  forward 
oUlde  in  this  legislaUon.  particularly  by 
creating  a  secondary  market  for  conven- 
tional loans.  It  may  be  necessary  later  to 
modify  or  strengthen  what  we  have  done 
but.  at  least,  we  have  taken  the  first  and 
most  Important  step. 

In  brief,  and  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, the  Emergency  Home  Finan::e  Act 
of  1970  proniii>e5  increased  opportunities 
for  all— home  buyers,  mortgase  lenders, 
builders,  and  indeed  the  entire  home- 
building IndustiT. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  »1th  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  twfore  the  Senate 


the  uiflnished  business,  wtilch  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

.\  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  I)  proposmg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consldemtion 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  until  I  am 
recognized?  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  he  suggests. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  will  have  no  problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  o^ijecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  "The  purpose  of  my 
appearance  this  morning  is  to  state  the 
reason  for  my  opposition. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  reform  of  the 
present  system  is  greatly  needed  and  I 
endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
President  Johnson  In  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  January  20.  1966,  that 
there  Is  a  great  need  to  reform  the  elec- 
toral college  system,  although,  in  my 
humble  judgment.  President  Johnson's 
recommendations  did  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  To  a  degree,  I  also  endorse  the 
proposal  of  President  Nixon  as  presented 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  February 
20, 1969,  In  that  he  made  it  clear  that  be 
believes  that  both  the  proportional  and 
district  election  systems  are  preferable 
to  the  popular  election  plan. 

A  change  in  the  constitutional  method 
of  selecting  a  President  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  long  overdue.  In  an  era  of  tension 
and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  warfare  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  again  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  deadlock  among  the  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President 
such  as  could  have  resulted  In  the  past 
election,  leaving  a  vacuum  in  national 
leadership  and  the  possibility  of  not  hav- 
ing a  President  or  a  Vice  President  for  an 
indefinite  period.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment permit  such  a  situation  to  occur  in 
the  election  to  the  most  important  lead- 
ership posts  in  the  world. 

I  strongly  feel  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
State  should  not  be  arbitrarily  counted 
as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President  who  receives. 
in  that  State,  the  highest  number  of  In- 
dividual votes.  This  method  of  selection, 
the  winner-take-all  system,  successfully 
disenfranchises  millions  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  denies  them  the  right  to  have  their 
votes  weighed  and  counted  in  the  choice 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  present  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vloe  President  Is  governed 


by  article  n.  section  I,  and  the  12th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  is 
still  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  the 
23d  amendment  adding  the  District  of 
Coliuibia  electors.  These  sections  provide 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  by 
each  State  in  a  manner  directed  by  its 
legislature,  each  State  having  tiie  same 
number  of  electors  as  the  total  number  of 
its  Members  of  Congress  in  both  Houses. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Its  electors  would  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  who  represent  the  small- 
est State  in  the  Union. 

As  to  the  States,  this  system  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  writers  of  our  Constitution 
for  two  basic  reasons:  first,  the  electors 
should  actually  choose  the  President  and 
Vice  President  because  of  their  greater 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  than  the  pop- 
ulace as  a  whole  had  at  that  time;  and 
second,  in  order  to  protect  the  smaller 
States,  each  State  should  have  two  elec- 
tors representing  its  Senators,  based  on 
Its  status  as  a  State,  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  electors,  representing  its 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, based  on  its  population. 

In  this  day  of  much  better  communica- 
tions and  much  greater  understanding 
of  public  affairs  by  the  average  citizen 
there  is  no  further  reason  or  Justification 
for  continuing  the  presidential  electors 
as  such  or  the  electoral  college  as  such. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  much 
sounder  to  let  the  voters  themselves  ex- 
press their  preference  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  a  bmding  way  rather 
than  to  delegate  their  power  of  election 
to  other  individuals. 

However,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  reasons  that  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1788  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  12th  amendment  in  1S04  for  the  fix- 
ing of  the  number  of  electors  of  each 
State  on  the  basis  which  included  all 
of  their  representation  in  the  U.S,  Con- 
gress, that  is,  both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, still  exist  in  even  greater  de- 
gree and  operate  as  strong  arguments 
against  the  abandonment  of  the  consti- 
tutional method  of  fixing  the  weight  of 
cich  State  in  presidential  elections. 
These  reasons  were  and  are: 

First,  the  vast  difference  in  population 
of  the  several  States ;  and 

Second,  the  zealous  retention  in  the 
States  of  many  elements  of  sovereignty. 
The  census  of  1790  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  beginning  of  our  Federal 
Government  in  1789,  showed  the  popula- 
tion of  Delaware  at  59.096  and  of  Rhode 
Island  at  68,825.  These  were  the  two 
smallest  of  the  original  States,  The  same 
census  of  1790  showed  the  populaUon  of 
the  tv.o  largest  States  as  follows:  Vir- 
ginia. 880.200;  and  Pennsylvania.  602.- 
365.  Assuming  that  these  statistics  re- 
flect accurately  the  relative  population 
of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  it  thus  appears  that 
Virginia  then  bad  more  than  14  times 
the  population  of  Delaware  and  approxi- 
mately 13  times  the  population  of  Rhode 
Island.  Pennsylvania  had  more  than  10 
times  the  population  of  Delaware.  Prac- 
tically the  same  disparity  of  population 
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is  reflected  by  Uie  census  of  1800.  taken 
shortly  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  12th 
amendment  in  1804.  which  did  not  dis- 
turb the  setup  of  the  electoral  college. 

By  the  1960  0.S.  census,  the  popula- 
tion ot  the  then  largest  State,  New  York, 
was  16,782.304.  and  the  population  of  the 
second  largest  State.  California,  was  15,- 
717.204.  These  largest  States  compared 
with  the  smallest  States  in  1960  are  as 
follows:  Alaska  had  226.167,  Nevada 
had  285.278.  Thus,  New  York  had  more 
than  70  times  the  population  of  Alaska. 
It  is  clear  that  the  disparity  in  popula- 
tion between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
State  in  1960  was  much  greater  than 
was  the  disparity  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  State  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  also  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  12th 
amendment  in  1804.  As  to  the  1970  cen- 
sus on  which  we  have  only  preliminary 
figures  the  disparity  In  population  be- 
tween the  largest  State,  California,  and 
the  smallest  State,  Alaska,  is  even  greater 
than  it  was  In  1960. 

Furthermore,  I  caimot  believe  that 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people 
are  any  less  conscious  at  this  time  than 
were  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  the  full  weight  of  the 
States  as  separate,  sovereign  units  of 
government  which  have  retained  and 
preserved  for  themselves  many  elements 
of  their  sovereignty  and  which  are  en- 
titled now,  as  they  were  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  to  the  retention  of 
their  two  votes  in  the  US.  Senate  and 
the  counting  of  their  two  Senators  with 
ttieir  Representatives  to  make  up  the 
total  number  of  their  electors  to  whom 
they  are  entitled  in  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  To  put 
the  presidential  election  solely  on  the 
basis  of  population  or  of  votes  cast  in 
all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  be  to  downgrade  very  greatly 
all  of  the  smaller  States  In  the  Union,  in- 
cluding each  of  the  35  States  whose 
population  is  less  than  the  average  popu- 
lation of  all  50  States,  or  about  3.9  mil- 
lion persons  in  1970. 

As  just  one  Instance  of  the  terrific  im- 
pact of  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  assuming  that 
in  all  States  the  votes  cast  would  be  ap- 
proximately in  proportion  to  total  popu- 
lation, based  on  preliminary  1970  census 
figures.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  District  of  Columbia — 764,000 — 
would  by  this  method  be  given  more 
weight  in  a  presidential  election  than 
Alaska  —  294.607  —  and  Delaware — 542,- 
979 — combined,  or  greater  weight  than 
Wyoming  —  338.591  —  and  Vermont — 
437.744 — combined.  The  Diiitrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia— 764.000 — would  be  given  greater 
weight  than  any  of  the  following  11 
States:  Alaska.  294.607;  Delaware.  542.- 
979:  Hawaii.  748,578:  Idaho,  698.215: 
Montana.  682.133;  Nevada.  481.893:  New 
Hampshire.  722.753:  North  Dakota,  610,- 
648:  South  Dakota.  661.406:  Vermont. 
437,744:  and  Wyoming,  328.591. 

I  was  glad  to  support  the  23d  amend- 
ment by  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  given  the  same  weight  as  our  amall- 
est  State  in  the  electoral  college  (or  the 


election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  I  am  not  prepared  to  approve 
this  additional  aiiventure  by  which  the 
District  of  Columbia — which  does  not 
have  any  of  the  duties  or  responsibilities 
of  sovereign  statehood — would  be  given 
greater  weight  than  any  of  the  11  States 
which  I  have  listed  and  much  greater 
power  in  the  election  of  Presidents  than 
is  conferred  on  it  now  by  the  23d  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  a  bit  amusing  to  contrast  the  pro- 
posal which  we  are  considering  today  as 
it  affects  the  District  of  Colimibia  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Wednes- 
day of  this  vei7  week,  2  days  ago,  by 
which  the  Congress  completed  action  on 
a  bill  giving  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
Houcs  of  Representatives  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  thus  clearly  showing  by 
such  action  that  the  Congress  recognized 
whai.  is  a  fact — that  the  EHstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia is  not  a  State  and  does  not  have 
State  sovereignty  under  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  laws  affecting  the 
dtdly  lives  of  Its  citizens  and  the  millions 
of  transients  who  come  here  each  year. 
.And  yet,  today,  by  this  constitutional 
amendment  It  is  propo.'sed  that  we  con- 
sider the  Difitrict  of  Columbia  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis  as  each  of  the  SO 
States,  greatly  enlarging  Its  power  In  the 
election  of  presidents  and  vice  presidents 
at  tlie  same  time  we  are  downgrading 
the  power  of  more  than  half  of  the 
States. 

Sometimes  in  this  day  of  constant 
pushing  for  Increased  centralized.  Fed- 
eral power,  we  are  prone  to  forget  that 
the  States  are  still  sovereign  in  so  many 
fields  and  that  by  their  laws  they  handle 
so  many  of  the  matters  which  are  com- 
pletely vital  to  all  of  their  citizens.  While 
the  States  have  lost  some  of  their  juris- 
diction due  to  Federal  encroacliment.  the 
Statfs  still  retain  and  administer  most 
of  tile  matters  which  vitally  affect  the 
lives  of  their  average  citizens  such  as 
the  following: 

Taxing  real  and  personal  property: 
operating  the  public  schools:  keeping 
vital  statistics,  such  as  registration  of 
blrthf  and  deaths;  appointment  of 
guardians  for  minors  and  incompetents 
and  handling  their  estates:  ownership 
and  conveyancing  of  property;  provid- 
ing iov  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons:  providing  for  the  li- 
censing of  teachers,  doctors,  dentists,  en- 
gineers, lawyers,  and  other  ntal  pro- 
fessional and  buoiness  persons  and  in- 
stitutions: creating  and  regulating  cor- 
porations and  trusts:  providing  for  the 
marriage  and  divorce  of  their  citizens: 
handling  most  civil  actions  and  most 
criminal  prosecutions:  enforcing  law  and 
order:  taking  life  as  a  penalty  for  cer- 
tain heinous  crimes:  providing,  through 
police,  firemen,  inspectors  and  sanltaiy 
workers,  for  their  secuiity  and  that  of 
homes  and  business;  providing  for  the 
poor  house  and  for  hospitals  for  the  hi- 
sane,  the  feebleminded  and  the  111;  con- 
trolling the  highways:  regulating  the 
rates  of  water,  power,  gas  and  local 
transportation  and  controlling  fresh 
water  supplies. 

In  short,  and  this  Is  not  a  full  list  of 
tbe  State  powers  still  retained,  the  States 
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handle  most  of  the  important  aspects  of 
life  for  both  their  citizens  and  transients 
None  of  these  activities  are  controlled  for 

itself  by  the  District  of  Columbia all  by 

tne  National  Congress.  Yet.  it  is  proposed 
both  to  give  the  same  weight  to  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia  which  is  givei.  to  States 
according  to  populaUon  and  it  is  also 
proposed  to  take  away  from  the  small 
States  the  equal  weight  which  they  were 
given  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  have 
always  had,  to  represent  their  State  and 
local  interests,  not  just  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  do  not  believe  tlmt  many  ol  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  have  carefully 
thought  the  matter  through.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  want  to  downgrade  tbe  States 
as  would  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  direct  election  amendment. 
Particularly  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  advocates  of  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent realize  that  the  proposed  action  Is 
a  direct  encouragement  to  later  action 
toward  depriving  the  States  of  their 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  And 

I  realize  that  that  would  be  very,  very 
difficult  under  the  Constitution.  We  have 
already  seen,  however,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  willing  to  override  ancient,  con- 
stitutional safeguards  when  they  con- 
flict with  Its  philosophy  as  to  what  they 
feel  should  be  the  law  In  this  20th-cen- 
tury Republic.  I  am  not  willing  to  tak» 
tills  far-reaching  step  which  so  com- 
pletely changes  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy of  our  Republic  of  dual  sovereigntj- 
as  stated  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  and 
as  practiced  with  relative  success  and 
public  approval  through  180  years  of 
practical  government  of  our  ever-grow- 
ing and  ever  more  powerful  Nation.  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  this  step  which,  in  the 
selection  of  our  highest  executive  ofll- 
cials,  would  radically  change  our  Gov- 
ernment from  a  representative  republic 
lo  an  all-out  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
as  shown  on  the  attached  table,  the  great 
shift  In  weight  of  the  several  States  If 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  were  by  popular  vote.  The  large 
States  would  be  given  increased  weight 
and  power  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
States  as  follows: 

Under  the  popular  election  plan,  based 
on  1970  preliminary  census  flstures.  and 
assuming  that  votes  cast  would  be  In 
proportion  to  population.  29  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  have 
a  smaller  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  tlian  they 
have  under  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, six  States  would  retain  equal  voice, 
and  15  States  would  gain  a  stronger 
voice. 

Under  the  proposed  popular  election 
system,  nine  States,  havhig  52.1  percent 
of  the  population,  could  control  the  elec- 
tion. 

Under  the  present  electoral  system, 

II  States,  having  50.6  percent  of  the 
total  electoral  vote,  could  control  the 
election. 

As  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  table, 
the  loss  In  State  weight,  under  the  popu- 
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Isr  election  system  as  opposed  to  tbe 
electoral  system,  is  83  percent  in  the 
case  of  Alaska ;  seven  other  States  would 
lose  50  percent  or  more  of  their  weight; 
eight  other  States  would  lose  over  25  per- 
cent of  their  weight;  and  13  other  States 
would  lose   from   5.3  percent  of   their 


weight  lo  25  percent  of  their  weight.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  those  Sen- 
ators from  those  29  States  who  support 
the  popular  election  plan  must  have 
given  little  thought  to  the  loss  of  weight 
of  their  respective  States  under  the 
pending  proposal.  At  this  point,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  tabulation 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoau. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  eaU 
attention  briefly  in  passing  to  the  fact 
that  the  following  States  are  the  ones 
which  are  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
change  in  the  system  that  is  proposed 
unde»  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Alaska  would  lose  83.3  percent  of  its 
weight. 

Wyoming  would  lose  66.6  percent  of 
:ts  weight. 

Vermont  would  lose  66.6  percent  of  its 
weight. 

Nevada  would  lose  66.6  percent  of  its 
•.veight. 

Delaware  would  lose  50  percent  of  Its 
■veight. 

North  Dakota  would  lose  50  percent  of 
its  weight. 

South  Dakota  would  lose  57.1  percent 
of  Its  weight. 

Montana  would  lose  57.1  percent  of  Its 
weight. 

Idaho  would  lose  42.9  percent  of  Its 
weight. 

New  Hampshire  would  lose  ViS  per- 
cent of  Its  weight. 

Hawaii  would  lose  42.9  percent  of  its 
weight. 

Rhode  Island  would  lose  28.6  percent 
of  ite  weight. 

Maine  would  lose  23.6  percent  of  its 
weight. 

New  Mexico  would  lose  28.6  percent  of 
its  weight. 

Utah  would  lose  28.6  percent  of  its 
welijht. 

Nebratka  would  lase  22.2  percent  of  its 
weight. 

West  Virginia  would  lose  27.3  percent 
of  its  weight. 

Arizona  would  lose  18.2  percent  of  its 
weight. 

Arkansas  would  lose  18.2  percent  of  Its 
weight. 


Oiegon  would  lose  9.1  peicent  of  its 
weight. 

Mississippi  would  lose  15.4  percent  of 
Its  weight. 

Colorado  would  lose  15.4  percent  of  its 
'.leight. 

Kansas  would  lose  15.4  percent  of  its 
weight. 

Oklahoma  would  lose  7.7  percent  of 
its  weight. 

South  Carolina  would  lose  13.3  per- 
cent of  its  weight. 

Iowa  would  lose  6.6  percent  of  its 
'.veight. 

Connecticut  would  lose  11.8  percent  of 
lis  weight. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  shows  for  Itself 
what  is  the  situation  with  reference  to 
each  State  in  the  Union.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  study  the  matter  thoroughly. 

I  should  add  with  respect  to  those 
States  that  are  adversely  affected  that 
Kentucky  would  lose  5.9  percent  of  Its 
weight  and  Louisiana  would  lose  5.3  per- 
cent of  its  weisht. 

I  say  again  the  flguies  in  this  table  are 
based  on  the  1970  census,  which  I  know  is 
not  complete,  but  we  will  never  have 
population  figures  up  to  date  but  for  a 
very  short  time,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  decennial  census.  They  will  be- 
come out  of  date  within  a  year  to  some 
extent,  and  much  more  out  of  date  be- 
fore the  next  decennial  census. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  would  study  the 
unusual  weather  phenomenon  occurring 
during  the  period  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember when  presidential  elections  oc- 
cur it  would  be  readily  seen  how  adverse 
weather  conditions  could  play  a  part  on 
the  fairness  of  direct  elections,  and  in- 
cidentally if  the  proposals  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  were  adopted,  we  should 
have  a  second  election  coming,  let  lu  say. 


in  December,  in  which  the  chance  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  weight  of  many  of  tbe 
States  would  be  even  more  adversely 
affected,  because  the  weather  conditions 
in  December  are  even  worse  in  the  colder 
States  than  they  are  in  November. 

A  study  of  the  weather  conditions 
would  make  it  completely  clear  that  in 
the  event  of  nationwide  direct  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  the  peo- 
ple in  one  or  more  States  might  not  be 
Eilven  their  full  weight  in  comparison  to 
other  States  of  the  Nation  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Of  course,  adverse 
weather  affects  voting  In  each  State 
singb',  and  always  has,  but  the  State  will 
still  have  its  full  electoral  strength  and 
the  votes  actually  cast  should  be  fairly 
reprtsenlatlvc  of  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  as  a  whole. 

The  district  plan,  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Mundt  plan,  where  two  State  electoral 
votes  are  awarded  for  each  Senator  on  a 
statewide  basis  and  one  for  each  sepa- 
rate congressional  district  in  the  State, 
recognizes  the  federal  s.vstem,  but  it  is 
subject  to  a  marked  degree  of  human  and 
poUtical  control  and  manipulation  by 
those  who  control  the  machinery  of 
State  government. 

Those  who  favor  the  district  plan  have 
.shown  little  recognition  of  the  danger  of 
gerrymandering  congressional  district 
lines  by  State  legislatures  in  such  a  way 
as  to  directly  affect  the  district  vote  in 
presidential  elections.  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  this  danger  because  the  pre- 
liminary census  figures  for  1970  show 
that  in  my  own  State — Florida — we  may 
have  to  redlstrict  to  allow  for  three  addi- 
tional Representatives,  or  a  total  of  15 
Members  of  Congress  from  Florida: 
whereas  in  the  State  of  California — ^now 
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our  largest  State — tbe  legislature  will 
probabi;  bave  to  redistrict  to  allow  for 
five  new  Congressmen,  or  a  total  of  43. 
These  two  flgures  clearly  show  how  heavy 
population  sluXts  may  be  from  one  decen- 
nial census  to  another  and  how  great  the 
opportunity  and  temptation  for  gerry- 
mandering in  the  State  legislatures 
would  become  under  the  proposed  Dis- 
trict or  Mundt  plan. 

Besides,  under  the  District  plan,  the 
winner- take-all  principle  woiild  still 
apply  statewide  to  the  two  statewide 
electoral  votes  and  would  also  apply.  In 
each  district,  to  the  district  electoral 
votes.  Then.  too.  there  are  substantial 
populatlQU  shifts  and  changes  tliat  take 
place  between  the  decennial  censuses  for 
which  compensation  cannot  be  made. 
Many  who  have  supported  this  plan  In 
the  past  may  now  have  second  thoughts 
m  the  light  of  the  decisions  in  the  legis- 
lative apportiomnent  cases  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  This  plan  is  still  eminently  pref- 
erable to  tbe  present  .system  or  that  of 
popular  election,  in  my  opinion. 

In  other  words,  if  it  came  to  a  choice — 
and  I  hope  It  does  not  come  to  such  a 
choice — between  the  three  systems — 
that  is  tbe  presently  existing  system. 
Uie  popular  election  system  as  proposed 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  and  the 
District  or  Mundt  plan  wluch  I  under- 
stand may  be  proposed  as  a  substitute — 
I  would  certainly  favor  the  District  plan. 

Tlie  liroportional  method  of  selecting 
tlie  President  und  Vice  President,  as 
presented  in  tbe  substitute  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  fiom  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervxn  )  and  wluch  I  advocate,  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  our  constitutional 
foriiis.  It  is  precise  and  not  subject  to 
ijolltical  manipulation  or  human  frall- 
tiei.  It  is  fair  to  the  States,  both  small 
and  large,  and  it  elves  to  each  and  every 
qualified  elector  in  every  State  the  right 
to  have  his  vote  coiinted  for  his  candi- 
date for  President  and  Vice  President.  I 
.Irmly  believe  that  a  State  should  be  en- 
titled to  electoral  votes  and  electoral 
weight  proportionate  to  its  total  rep- 
]  t',>entation  in  Congress. 

I  furtlier  feel  lliat  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  St.^t,'!  shotild  be  divided  between 
..andidates  in  the  exact  proportion  In 
which  the  total  vote  of  that  State  is  cast. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  plan  that 
was  contained  in  the  proposed  Lodge- 
Gossett  amendment  for  which  I  was 
proud  to  cast  my  vote  in  1950  when  it  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
27.  I  have  introduced  in  this  Congress 
Senate  Joint  Rctolutlon  4  which  contains 
this  substantial  language: 

Eadi  person  for  wliom  votes  were  cast  for 
President  in  eacii  State  shall  be  credited  with 
ouch  portion  of  the  electoral  vote  thereof  as 
he  received  of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
therein  for  President  and  each  person  for 
whom  votes  were  cast  for  Vice  President  tn 
each  State  shall  tw  created  with  such  pro- 
porttun  of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  be 
r.celved  of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
therein  for  Vice  Pn».ldent.  In  maklDg  the 
roniputatlon,  fractional  numt>ers  less  than 
one-thou£andth  of  an  electoral  vote  shall 
be  disregarded.  The  person  having  the  great- 
e.=!t  number  of  electoral  votes  lor  President 
shall  b«  tbe  Presldaot  If  such  nunuwi  be  at 


least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole  number  of 
buoh  electoral  votes.  If  no  person  lias  at 
lea£t  40  per  centiun  of  the  whole  numt>er  of 
electoral  votes,  then  from  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  three  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  President,  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  sitting  la  Joint  sefislon 
6liaU  choose  immediately,  by  baUot,  the  Pres- 
ident. A  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  com- 
bined iiutborlzed  membership  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  shaU  tM 
neccisary  for  a  choice. 

The  Vice  President  ahaU  be  Ukewlse 
elected,  at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  some  provi- 
sions, as  tbe  President,  but  no  person  con- 
stitutionally ineligible  for  the  Office  of  Pres- 
ident EhaU  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  Umted  SbLtes. 

The  adoption  of  this  language  will  ef- 
fect a  basic,  far-reaching,  and  necessary 
reform  in  our  constitutional  method  for 
selecting  a  President  and  Vice  President 
and  provide  for  the  retention  of  our 
federal  system  as  a  republic  and  will  pre- 
serve the  political  dual  identity  of  the 
States  in  the  administration  of  vital  mat- 
ters, such  as  age.  residence,  registration, 
and  absentee  voting  requirements. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
tlie  Federal  Government  taking  over  tlie 
control  of  those  vital  election  machlnerj' 
provisions  always  provided  by  State  law, 
and  I  think  properly  so  provided,  because 
the  experience  of  tlie  States  differs  in  this 
very  vital  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  historical  arguments 
as  to  why  the  electoral  college  system 
should  be  reformed  have  been  stated  and 
restated  in  the  past  with  such  power, 
force,  and  eloquence  that  I  am  reluctant 
to  advert  to  them  now  and  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people  on  the  issues.  Committee 
hearings  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  tbe  Congressional  Record  are  re- 
plete wltli  these  arguments,  which  have 
already  been  stated  several  times  during 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

The  urgent  need  today  is  to  e.xamlne 
and  weigh  on  tiie  scales  of  Judgment  new 
evidence  and  new  developments  that 
have  effect  and  influence  on  the  issue 
involved. 

We  are  familiar  wltli  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  March  26. 1862,  in 
the  case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
tive Reapportionment  Case  requiring  the 
one-man,  one-vote  as  applied  in  setting 
uf)  State  legislative  districts.  We  know 
of  the  Court's  decision  in  Wesberry  v. 
Sonders,  378  VS.  1.  which  extended  the 
doctrine  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  to  the 
setting  up  of  districts  for  the  election  of 
Members  of  Che  Houise  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Since  the  17th  article  of  amendment 
was  enacted  subsequent  to  the  14th.  it  Is 
p!e:isant  to  suppose  that  we  Senators  are 
s.ifely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Cotut. 
But.  when  one  considers  how  far  the 
actual  election  of  a  President  and  Vice 
President  has.  in  fact,  departed  from  the 
electoral  college  concept  written  into  the 
Constitution  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  a 
serious  question  Is  presented. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  in  his  book 
"Paths  to  the  Present."  describes  what 
happened  In  this  iBnguage: 
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What  demoted  tbe  electoral  coUege  from  a 
deliberative  tKKly  to  a  puppev  show  was  the 
rise  of  poll. leal  parties.  As  people  began 
talting  sides  on  public  questions,  they  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  crucial  choice  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  a  son  of  lottery.  Instead, 
each  party  publicly  announced  us  slate  of 
electors  and  tbe  candidate  they  would  sup- 
port. This  usurpation  of  the  electors'  func- 
tions, though  peaceably  achieved,  amounted 
to  a  coup  de-ctat.  It  was  an  amendment  of 
the  written  Constitution  by  the  unwritten 
Constitution.  The  electors,  while  retaUUag 
the  legal  status  of  Independence,  became 
henceforth  hardly  more  than  men  in  lITery 
taking  orders  from  their  parties. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  the  Supreme  Court  of  today  has.  In 
fact,  acted  in  an  extralegal  and  supra- 
constitutional  manner.  Acting  as  It  has, 
would  it  not  be  entirely  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
assert  its  judicial  power  If  it  felt  that 
great  masses  of  citizens  in  these  United 
States  were  being  denied  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  in  havi.ig  their  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  discarded 
because  they  failed  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date or  candidates  that  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Iji  any  event,  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  Congress  and  the  States  to 
implement  the  principle  of  fair  and  pro- 
portionate districting  cf  areas  from 
which  pulillc  ofDcers  are  to  be  elected  by 
prrvldins  for  the  division  i  f  tlie  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  in  accordance  with  the 
prcpoiti-jaale  vote  for  the  candidates, 
and  that  is  wh.Tt  my  amendment  would 
rio,  down  to  the  thousandth  point,  but  not 
beyona  that  point. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system  have  differed  from 
election  to  election.  The  election  of  1948 
dramatlcRily  illustrated  how  third-party 
ino\cment.';  and  splinter  parties  could  so 
tJilute  the  vote  between  candidates  that 
the  States'  electorol  vote  would  be  cast 
to  candidates  receiving  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote.  In  the  States 
of  California.  Florida.  Indiana.  Louisi- 
ana. Maryland.  Michigan.  New  'york. 
Ohio.  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
ivhore  the  total  population  vote  amoimted 
to  19.985,102.  the  candidate  carryin?  the 
onrire  State  electoral  vote  for  a  total  of 
184.  received  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  Tliere  is  no  way  to  predict 
what  will  happen  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  third  and  splinter  parties.  But  his- 
torically, one  thing  that  is  certain  re- 
gardins  national  politics  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  will  develop. 

In  the  1948  election  tn  Florida,  which 
T  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part. 
577.643  votes  were  cast.  We  are  now  cast- 
ing 2  million  or  better.  The  Truman- 
Brtrklev  ticket  received  281  988  votes,  r.r 
49  percent  of  the  total  vote  neainft  194.- 
S80  votes,  or  ?3  percent  of  the  total  vote 
for  the  E>ewev- Warren  ticket:  89.755.  cr 
16  percent,  the  total  vote  for  the  Thur- 
m.-vnd-Wri?ht  ticket,  and  11.620.  or  2 
percent  of  the  total  vote  for  the  Wallace- 
Taylor  ticket. 

The  Truman-Barkley  ticket  received 
all  eight  electoral  votes,  but  under  my 
resolution  tbe  total  electoral  vote  would 
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Have  been  distributed — tbe  Truman- 
Barkley  ticket  receiving  3.9  electoral 
votes,  tbe  Dewey-Warren  ticket  receiving 
l.t  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  Thurmond- 
Wrlght  ticket  receivhig  1.3  of  tbe  elec- 
toral vote  and  the  Wallace-Taylor  ticket 
itcelvlng  0.2  of  the  electoral  vote.  Thus, 
no  voting  citizen  would  have  been  disen- 
franchised. 

In  1960  the  presidential  election  was  so 
close  that  the  winning  candidate  received 
49.7  percent  of  the  popular  vote  natlon- 
trlde  and  the  losing  candidate  49.5.  Al- 
though there  was  only  two-tentbs  of  1 
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[lercent  difference  in  the  popular  vote, 
tbe  electoral  vote  was  303  to  219  in  favor 
of  tbe  leading  candidate. 

In  tbe  last  election  of  1968.  President 
Nixon  received  43.4  percent  and  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  received  42,7 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Although 
there  was  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
difference  in  the  popular  vote,  the  elec- 
toral vote  was  301  to  191  in  favor  of 
President  Nixon  and  the  third  party  can- 
didate received  46  electoral  votes.  There 
is  obviously  something  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem that  spells  out  an  end  result  sucb 


as  this  when  tbe  popular  vote  of  the  two 
leading  candidates  was  almost  Identical. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  bave  pre- 
pared a  table  showing  tbe  total  electoral 
vote  by  State,  the  electoral  vote  received 
by  each  candidate  in  the  last  election, 
and  the  electoral  vote  each  canilidate 
would  bave  received  imder  the  propor- 
tional system,  which  I  advocate.  And  I 
ask  that  that  collation  be  printed  in  the 
RccoiU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Another  of  the 
traditional  and  oft-repeated  arguments 
against  any  character  of  electoral  reform 
is  that  the  South  is  a  single  party  area 
and  tliat  the  topheavy  and  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  it  gives  to  Democratic 
candidates  is  unfair  to  tbe  splits  that 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is  quite 
untimely  to  mention  that  point  right 
now.  Mr.  President,  but  it  has  been  men- 
tioned repeateilly  in  tbe  past  as  one  of 
the  arguments  against  tbe  adoption  of 
tbe  proportional  election  system. 

Further,  the  point  was  made  that  the 
one-party  system  created  such  apathy 
in  general  national  elections  that  only 
a  fraction  of  the  population  turned  out 
to  vote.  There  have  been  fundamental 
changes  in  the  voting  patterns  of  South- 
em  States  that  eliminate  completely  any 
validity  that  these  arguments  might  con- 
tain against  electoral  reform. 

First,  let  us  examine  what  has  hap- 
pened to  tbe  "one-party  South"  In  the 
elections  since  electoral  reform  was  last 
considered  in  the  Senate,  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1956,  Alabama  cast 
5SJ  percent  of  Its  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  39.4  percent  for  the  Re- 
publican; Arkansas,  52.5  percent  Demo- 
cratic. 45.8  percent  Republican;  Florida 
4J,7  percent  Democratic.  57.3  percent  Re- 
publican; Georgia.  66.8  percent  Demo- 
cratic, 32.8  percent  Republican;  Ixiui- 
slana  39.5  percent  Democratic.  53.3  per- 
cent Republican,  7.2  percent  unpledged; 
Missssippl  49.3  percent  Democratic,  24.5 
cxvi 1975— Part  23 


percent  Republican.  17.3  percent  tm- 
pledged:  North  Carolina  50.7  percent 
Democratic.  49.7  percent  Republican; 
South  Carolina  45.4  percent  Democratic. 
25.2  RepubUc&n.  29.4  percent  unpledged; 
Termessee  48.6  percent  Republican.  49.2 
percent  Democratic;  Texas  44.0  percent 
Democratic.  55.3  percent  Republican,  and 
Virginia  38.4  percent  Democratic.  55.4 
percent  Republican. 

In  tbe  1960  presidential  election,  Ala- 
bama cast  56.9  percent  Democratic  votes, 
41.8  percent  Republican;  Arkansas  !i0.2 
percent  Democratic,  43.1  Republican; 
Florida  48.5  percent  Democratic.  51.5 
percent  Republican;  Georgia  62.6  per- 
cent Democratic,  37.4  percent  Republi- 
can; LouLsiana  50.4  percent  Democratic. 
28.6  percent  Republican,  21  percent  In- 
dependent; Mississippi  36.32  percent 
Democratic,  24.7  percent  Republican,  39 
percent  implcdged;  North  Carolina,  52.1 
percent  Democratic.  47.9  percent  Repub- 
lican; South  Carolina  61.2  percent  Dem- 
ocratic, 48.8  percent  Republican;  Ten- 
nessee 45.3  percent  Democratic.  52,9  per- 
cent Republican;  Texas  50.5  percent 
Democratic,  48.5  percent  Republican; 
and  Virginia  47  percent  Democratic  and 
52.4  percent  Republican. 

In  1964  no  votes  were  registered  in 
Alabama  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
the  Republican  received  69,54  percent  of 
the  total,  and  the  balance  went  to  un- 
pledged electors.  In  Arkansas  the  vote 
was  56,5  percent  Democratic,  43,41  per- 
cent Republican;  Florida  51,15  percent 


Demixratic.  48.85  percent  Republican; 
Georgia  45.88  percent  Democratic.  54.12 
percent  Republican:  Louisiana  43.19  per- 
cent Democratic.  56.81  percent  Republi- 
can; Mississippi  12.66  percent  Demo- 
cratic, 87.14  percent  Republican;  North 
Carolina  56.15  percent  Democratic.  43.85 
percent  Republican;  Soutli  Carolina  41.1 
percent  Democratic,  58.9  percent  Repub- 
lican; Tennessee  55.6  percent  Demo- 
cratic. 44.4  percent  Republican;  Te.xas 
63.46  percent  Democratic,  36,54  percent 
Republican;  and  Virginia  53,82  percent 
Democratic.  46.18  percent  Republican. 

In  the  1968  presidential  election  Ala- 
bama cast  18.6  percent  Democratic  votes, 
14.1  percent  Republican,  66  percent  for 
the  third  party:  Arkansas  30.3  percent 
Democratic,  31  percent  Republican,  38.7 
percent  third  party;  Florida  39.9  per- 
cent Democratic,  40.5  percent  Republi- 
can, 28.6  percent  third  party;  Georgia 
27  percent  Democratic,  29.7  percent  Re- 
ijubllcan.  43.3  percent  third  party;  Lou- 
isiana 28,2  percent  Democratic.  23.5  per- 
cent Republican.  48,3  percent  third 
party;  Mississippi  23  percent  Demo- 
cratic. 13.5  percent  Republican.  63.5  per- 
cent third  party;  North  Carolina  29.2 
percent  Democratic.  39.5  percent  Re- 
publican. 31.3  percent  third  party:  South 
Carolina  29.6  percent  Democratic,  38.1 
percent  Republican.  32,3  percent  third 
party;  Tennessee  28.1  percent  Demo- 
cratic. 37,8  percent  Republican,  34  1  per- 
cent third  party:  Texas  41,1  percent 
Democratic,  39.9  percent  Republican,  19 
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percent  third  party;  Virginia  32.5  oex- 
ceai  Democratic,  43.4  percent  Repub- 
lican. 23.6  percent  third  party. 

These  percentages  reflect  a  very 
healthy  balance  between  the  two  major 
parlies  in  Southern  States  existing  in 
the  last  lour  presidential  elecLlons.  In 
[he  Iure>>eeable  lutore  there  is  no  rea&on 
to  Bii£Ume  that  the  pattern  will  change. 
In  iact,  there  are  indications  that  the 
KepuDUcan  Party  will  continue  to  grow 
and  thrive  In  the  South.  On  the  other 
side  ol  the  coin,  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  ol  voting  habits  in  those  States 
that  were  lormeriy  lamous  lor  their  rock- 
ribbed  RepubUcaiusm,  sudi  as  Malm:, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In  the 
1964  election  the  Democratic  candidate 
carried  Maine  262.:!24  to  118,701.  John- 
son carried  New  Hampshire  182,065  to 
104.039.  He  carried  Vermont  107,674  to 
54.868.  In  1968,  Humphrey  cairied  Maine 
217.312  to  169,264,  wiule  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  were  caiiied  by  President 
Nixon  by  164,903  to  13u.5d9  and  85,142 
to  10.255.  respectively.  Tne  iwo-party 
^•stem  is  now  very  cleaily  a  reality 
throuBhout  tne  entire  Umted  States  in 
presidential  elections. 

Competition  between  the  parties  for 
votes,  coupled  with  the  elimination  ol 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  in  voting 
in  the  election  oJ  national  officers  and 
tlie  application  ol  the  voting  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  various  civil  rights  acta, 
resulted  In  a  marked  increase  In  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  general 
elections  lor  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. In  a  few  more  elections,  there  will 
be  no  substantial  diflerence  between  the 
percentage  of  the  total  vote  cast  in 
other  areas  of  the  umted  States. 

As  I  previously  stated,  1  can  endorse, 
to  a  degree,  the  proposal  contained  In 
President  Nixon's  message  of  February 
20,  1969.  However.  I  cannot  give  carte 
blanche  approval  to  his  recommenda- 
tions as  they  contain  a  provision  for  a 
runoff  election  by  popular  vote  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  between 
the  top  two  candidates,  in  the  event  no 
presidential  slate  receives  40  percent  or 
more  of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  regular 
elecUon.  A  similar  provision  is  contained 
in  the  pending  proposal,  Senate  Joint 
Re.>iOlutlon  1. 

This  method  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  would  delay  mate- 
rially the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  would  a  Id  creatly  to 
the  cost  of  elections.  And  this  provision 
adopts  the  plan  for  election  by  national 
popular  vote,  with  which  I  am  In  total 
dlsaereement.  In  the  second  or  run-oS 
election.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  be  more  encouraging  to  the 
formation  of  splinter  parties  or  third 
parties  than  this  feature  In  the  Presi- 
dents proposal  and  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  I  am  in  total  disagreement 
with  this  part  of  tlie  President's  pro- 
gram: the  encouragement  which  this 
part  of  the  program  would  give  to  third 
parties  and  splinter  parties  is  self-evi- 
dent. That  third  party  effort  might  be 
based  on  ^cnuins  intcicst  in  the  new 
piogram.  in  the  new  platform  of  a  can- 
didate, ur  might  be  fomented  by  one  of 
ttie  principal  paiUe^  through  an  effort 


to  get  some  splinter  party  In  to  cut  down 
the  vote  of  the  other  party.  Regardless 
of  how  It  came,  the  addition  of  splinter 
parties,  of  third  parties,  is  deliberately 
encouraged  in  my  opinion  tiy  such  a 
program  as  the  President's  suggestion  in 
the  event  there  a  no  candidate  in  the 
first  election  which  gets  40  percent  of 
the   total  electoral  weight. 

I  should  add  again,  when  I  said  earlier 
in  my  statement  that  such  an  election 
would  add  very  greatly  to  the  expense 
of  elections,  which  are  already  too  great 
in  the  opinion  of  most  citizens,  and  are 
largely  responsible,  in  my  opinion.  lor 
the  disfavor  in  which  politics  now  exists 
in  the  minds  of  too  many  people,  and 
would  also  bring  about  a  great  delay. 

If  that  delay  came  up  Into  December. 
It  would  bring  about  a  throwing  of  the 
election  in  confused  weather  conditions, 
which  would  be  sure  to  downgrade  the 
weight  of  certain  of  the  States.  This 
would  not  happen  in  my  part  of  the 
Nation,  but  nevertheless  certain  States 
would  And  themselves  downgraded.  11 
there  were  a  popiJar  election  of  Presi- 
dents in  that  second  election  as  suggest- 
ed by  President  Nixon  and  as  provided 
also  In  the  pending  measuie.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  with  the  second  elec- 
tion coming  in  December. 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  all  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  suggestions.  I 
greatly  approve  the  fractional  division 
of  the  electoral  weight  of  each  State  as 
the  preferable  course  to  follow. 

Swond,  I  would  prefer  the  so-called 
District  plan,  which  Is  certainly  much 
better  than  cither  the  present  program 
or  than  the  popular  election  of  Presi- 
dents. But  I  carmot  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's going  to  the  popular  election  plan 
in  the  event  a  second  election  is  called, 
and  I  much  prefer  what  Is  provided  in 
my  own  amendment  and  in  Senator 
ERvm's  substitute,  which  would  throw 
the  matter  then  into  the  entire  Congress, 
the  House  plus  the  Senate,  with  every 
Congressman  and  every  Senator  having 
a  full  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent between  the  three  candidates  who 
had  the  highest  vote  In  the  electoral 
weight  count  in  the  first  election. 

That  would  come  as  near  to  preserv- 
ing the  republican  system  which  we  have, 
the  Federal  system  under  which  we  have 
lived  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
as  anything  else,  because  It  would  still 
Kive  two  votes  to  each  State,  based  on 
their  statehood,  based  now  on  two  Sen- 
ators, and  would  give  the  vote  to  each 
district  In  the  State  based  on  the  popu- 
lation of  that  State. 

nnder  my  proposal.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 4.  in  the  event  no  candidate  for 
the  ofHce  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent receives  40  percent  of  the  electors! 
vote.  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate,  sitting  In  joint 
session  would  choose,  immediately  by 
ballot,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent— the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
combined  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  being  neces- 
sary for  a  choice.  As  Senators  can  see. 
should  my  resolution  be  adopted,  each 
State  will  retain  its  full  weight  by  popu- 
lation and  its  weight  as  a  sovereign  State 


unit  of  government  as  it  now  has  under 
the  present  system,  and  as  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  remote  and  underdeveloped  smaller 
States  from  perpetual  stepchild  status. 

My  proposal  would  not  be  an  open 
invitation  lar  the  formation  of  splinter 
or  third-party  efforts. 

Former  President  Johnson  voted  in 
1956  in  favor  of  the  Daniel  compromise 
amendment  which  permitted  States  the 
choice  between  the  proportional  and  dis- 
trict plan  of  reform.  Former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower have  conmiunicated  with  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciarj'  Committee  and  expressed 
agreement  that  change  should  be  made 
in  the  method  of  .selecting  our  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  never  be  a 
better  time  than  the  present  to  com- 
pletely overhaul  the  ancient  and  outworn 
machinery  now  provided  lor  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  This 
Is  and  should  be  an  absolutely  bipartisan 
effort.  And  in  my  judgment,  no  plan  has 
yet  been  advanced  which  preserves  and 
safeguards  our  Federal  system,  that  bet- 
ter achieves  the  result  of  fair  and  demo- 
cratic reform  of  the  electoral  system 
than  does  the  proportional  plan  which  I 
support,  and  which  Is  supported  also  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EaviM) .  and  will  be  Included  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  he  will  offer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  thic  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion   (S.J.  Res.  4)    was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as  follows: 
s  J.  Rta.  4 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
reMcntativa  of  the  Unltei  Statet  a/  America 
tn  Conffreit  aasembted  [tvo-thirda  o/  etch 
House  concurring  therein).  Tliat  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  unenttmeat  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unit«d  States,  wtilcb 
Bhall  be  valid  to  all  mtents  and  purposes  u 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

"Aktuxe  — 

"SicuoM  1.  The  executive  power  shall  he 
vested  In  a  President  of  Che  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  hia  office  during  a  term 
of  four  yeare,  and  together  with  the  Vloe 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  In  this  Constitution.  No 
person  constltutlonaUy  Ineligible  for  the  of- 
Qce  of  President  shaU  be  eligible  for  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President  a  number  ol 
elect'jral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress. 
Such  electoral  votes  shall  be  cast.  In  ttie 
manner  provided  by  section  3  of  this  article, 
upon  the  basis  of  an  election  tn  which  the 
people  of  such  State  shall  cast  their  votes  for 
President  and  for  Vice  President.  The  voters 
in  each  State  in  any  such  elecUon  shall  bav-e 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  persons  vot- 
ing for  memtiers  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

"The  Congress  shall  determine  the  time  of 
such  election,  which  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.  UntU  otber- 
wls«  determined  by  the  Congress,  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  In  November  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  \n  which  the  regular  term 
or  the  President  Is  to  begm. 
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"Ssc.  2.  In  sucb  elecUon  wltuLn  any  State. 
MCb  voter  by  one  ballot  Khali  caat  Iiia  vote 
lot  President  and  bU  vole  for  Vice  President. 
Xije  name  ol  any  pereon  may  tc  placed  upon 
u;  ballot  lor  President  or  lor  Vico  President 
only  with  the  consent  or  such  person. 

'Within  ;orty-flve  days  after  tbe  election 
or  M  sucb  time  as  tbe  Congrezis  shall  direct, 
i!i«  oQclal  custodian  of  the  election  returns 
of  each  State  shall  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and 
uaosout  a^aled  to  the  scat  ol  tbe  Oovern- 
EDciit  oi  the  United  States,  directed  to  tbe 
PreUdent  of  tbe  Senate,  a  list  of  all  peraona 
icr  whom  votea  were  cast  tor  PreAideat  and 
k  separate  \^i  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes 
«cre  ca&t  for  Vice  President.  Upon  each  fiucb 
mt  there  &hall  be  entered  the  number  of 
votes  cast  tor  each  peraoo  wboae  name  ap- 
psais  thereon,  and  the  total  number  ol  votee 
cftst  la  auch  e-ate  lor  aU  perbOOfi  wboee 
oimes  appear  thereon. 

"Sec.  3.  On  tbe  Oth  day  ol  January  follow* 
lag  the  election,  unless  tbe  Con^e&ti  by  law 
Appoints  a  diHereut  day  not  earlier  than  tbe 
4tli  day  of  January  and  not  later  than  the 
imti  day  or  January,  tbe  President  of  tbe 
Seiukte  bball.  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Senate 
ud  Hous^  of  Reprekentatlvca,  open  all  the 
certlflcates  uud  tbe  electoral  votes  shall  then 
tw  counied.  Each  person  for  v-hotn  vote&  were 
cut  lor  President  in  each  State  ehaU  be 
credited  with  sucb  propurtlon  of  tbe  elec- 
lor&l  vote^  thereof  as  be  received  of  the  total 
foia  of  lUe  electors  therein  for  President, 
kod  each  person  for  whocn  votes  were  cast 
!ijr  Vice  Pre:>tdent  in  each  state  shall  be 
credited  with  such  proportion  of  the  electoral 
b'ous  thL>reof  as  he  received  of  tbe  total  vote 
\{  tbe  electors  therein  for  Vice  President. 
la  inalLlug  the  computatloofi.  fractional 
Qiuabers  les^  than  one>tbou£andth  shall  be 
liure^i^ded.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
aamber  ol  electoral  votes  lor  President  shall 
Of  President.  If  such  number  be  at  least  40 
p(r  centum  of  the  whole  number  of  such 
electoral  votes.  If  no  person  has  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  elec- 
'.ont  votes,  then  from  the  persona  having  tbe 
'.;i.*H  lilgbcst  numbers  of  electoral  Totes  for 
President,  tbe  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Bep- 
nseacaUves  sitting  In  joint  session  shall 
i:^D03e  .nimedlately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
A  majority  ol  the  votes  ol  tbe  combined  au- 
thorized membership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  shall  be  necessary 
'&r  a  choice. 

"Tbe  Vice  President  shall  he  likewise  elec- 
ted, at  the  same  time  and  in  tbe  sazne  man- 
Uf  and  subject  to  the  same  prOTislons,  as 
the  Pre-ildent,  bm  no  person  constitutionally 
liie:iglblc-  (or  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eUjfible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"S«c.  4.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  count- 
lD|  Of  the  electoral  votes  ac  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3,  the  presidential  candidate  who  would 
fisve  been  entitled  to  receive  a  majority  of 
^  elewtoral  votes  for  President  has  died, 
the  vicc-presidentlal  candidate  who  la  en- 
iJtled  to  receive  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
rotes  for  Vice  President  shaU  become  Prcsl- 
dent-ei&ct. 

"Sic.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
lor  tbe  case  on  tbe  death  of  any  of  the 
pwaona  from  whom  the  Senate  and  House 
'^r  Bepresentatlves  may  choose  a  President 
or  s  vice  President  uheuover  the  risht  of 
clioice  shall  h.ive  devolved  upon  them,  and 
'or  the  case  of  death  of  both  the  prealdenUal 
«i(i  vice-presl den Ual  candidate-;  who,  except 
'CO-  their  death,  would  have  been  entitled  to 
>come  Pre'.ldent  and  Vice  President. 

■file.  fi.  The  flrjtt.  second,  third,  and  fourth 
!w»ffr»phfl  of  section  1.  article  n.  of  the 
Coastltutlcn,  tbe  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment to  t*)e  Constitution,  and  section  4  of 
tlu  twentieth  article  of  amendment  to  the 
CouEtitutlon.  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Btc.  7.  This  article  nhall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less it  shall  have  been  ratified  a«  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution  by  tbe  Icglalatores 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  lu  Bubmlsslon  to 
the  Slates  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  ill  closing  may  I  just  say — and  Z  am 
aot  saying  tiiis  in  disrespect  to  anyone, 
because  I  think  that  there  is  plenty  oi' 
room  for  yood  conscientiot:is  diJerences 
in  this  matter,  but  as  one  who  ha^  been 
engaged  in  practical  politico  for  a  long 
Lime,  during  which  I  have  also  tried  to 
remain  in  the  constitutional  field — it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  complete^' 
iutilc  to  &agge£l  to  Uie  Stat«s  the  elec- 
tion 0/  President  and  Vice  President  by 
popular  vote. 

I  caimot  tee  the  2fl  States,  which  are 
deprived  of  a  pari  and  some  of  them  of  a 
great  part  ot  their  weight  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
supix)iting  that  particular  amendment. 

Certainly  I  think  there  would  be  well 
more  than  12  of  them,  because  more  than 
12  are  huti,  vtry  seiiou^ly,  are  hiirt  in  a 
mSki^A  wuy,  are  cut  don'n  by  a  major  per- 
centage in  tiitir  importance  m  the  selec- 
tion ol  President  and  Vice  President  by 
the  popular  election  system,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  practical  thinking  can  bring 
the  conclusion  that  tliere  is  a  chance  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 
The  legislatmea  of  tlie  various  States,  to 
the  number  of  38,  would  have  to  approve 
that  amendment  to  make  it  effective,  and 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  whatever  to  ex- 
pect that  38  leglslatuies  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Pxessdent,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  record  iS  this  debate  should  reflect 
uic  views  cf  same  leading  columnt&ts 
and  editorial  writers  of  our  country  be- 
cause they  are  thinking  ail  the  time  about 
important  national  Issues  and  they  are 
thinking  all  the  time  at  thi.s  particular 
momenL  about  the  business  which  is 
pending  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  ilr.  Preiideiit.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Direct  Vote  May  Come  But  It 
V/on't  Be  Perfect"  whirh  was  published 
in  the  MJami  nerald  of  October  7.  1969 
The  edlloHsl  was  written  by  John  S 
Knight. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DutECT  Vote  M.\y  Comb,  Bttt  It  Won't 
BePkkfbct 

In  the  a.'.slous  early  hours  of  Wednesday. 
V-'V.  6.  1968.  no  one  really  knew  whether  the 
I'.cKt  President  of  the  United  Stales  would  be 
Richard  M.  Nixon  or  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

F^jr  B  time  it  appeared  ttibt  the  choice 
might  have  to  he  made  by  the  Rouse  of 
Kcpresehta liver,  a  pro^^ect  completely  un- 
acceptable to  the  American  people. 

Then  came  the  da«-n,  most  of  tbe  couat 
v«TS  lii  aud  Mr.  Nlxcn  had  received  u  ma- 
joiity  la  the  Eectoral  CoUcgo  and  a  close 
lead  In  tbe  popular  vo':e. 

So  the  nagging  question  was  resolved,  at 
least  In  ibe  1968  Presidential  election. 

But  fears  of  whai  might:  have  happened 
were  not  allayed.  Demaada  for  outright 
abcUUon  of  the  Electoral  College  or  adoption 
ct  batiiy  iitedfid  electloQ  reforms  were  beard 
ttroughout  the  land. 

The  moderates  of  both  partlen  urged 
studlea    by    either    a   Prealdeutlal    or    oon- 


greaslonal  ccmmiaslon  to  determine  wha*.  re- 
lurins  would  be  possible  and  politically  feasi- 
ble. 

NXrr.  TSS   SENATm 

'  PnbUe  opinion  polls  and  grass  root  eentl- 
ment  strongly  favored  direct  election  of  the 
Pre.^ideut  by  popular  vote.  Within  recent  days, 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved  this 
method  by  a  lopsided  339  to  70  vote.  The 
question  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where  a 
two-thirds  approval  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  needed. 

Shotild  the  Senate  concur  with  the  HouM. 
the  amendment  must  then  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  tbe  state  leglslaturce.  m  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

As  stipulated  by  tbe  House,  the  ratifica- 
tion process  must  be  completed  by  Jan.  31, 
lt)71,  to  make  the  popular  vote  eilectlve  for 
the  1973  election.  It  seems  unlUcely  that  the 
states  wiU  act  in  time. 

But  Uien.  Prealdent  Hlxon.  who  enur- 
talned  strong  reservations  about  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  Chief  Executive,  has  now  endorsed 
the  popular  vote  concept  and  this  should  en- 
liance  the  amendment's  prospects. 

NO    G0AaA.*4TEES 

At  first  blush,  electing  a  Prei:ldent  by  pop- 
uhjx  vote  appears  to  be  fair  and  democratic. 
But  the  -American  people  can  be  sorely  dis- 
appointed if  they  believe  that  abolition  of 
the  Electoral  College  will  automatically  pre- 
vent such  tmcomfortable  events  as  the  night 
of  November  fl,  1968. 

Had  the  direct  popular  vote  system  been  in 
cllect  In  the  extremely  close  Nizon-Hum- 
phrey  election,  demands  for  recounu.  court 
suits  and  absentee  ballots  might  have  de- 
layed the  official  result  for  days  or  even  weeks. 

The  i^ame  situation  could  also  have  oc- 
curred In  1960  when  John  F.  Kennedy  de- 
fi*a.ted  Nitton  by  a  popular  vote  margin  even 
smaller  than  Nixon's  victory  over  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Suppose,  for  lusiance,  that  Nixon  had 
cried  foul  tn  Chicago  and  Ctok  County 
where  tbe  counting  of  non-existent  votes 
from  graveyards,  unoccupied  buildings  and 
phony  addresses  Is  not  an  uncummou  prac- 
tice. 

As  It  turned  out.  Juck  Kennedy  carried 
lUlnola  over  Dick  Nixon  by  a  mere  a.85a 
votes.  An  honest  coixnt  in  Coolc  County 
might  well  have  reversed  the  outcome. 

Or,  loukmg  at  It  another  way.  the  popular 
vote  In  1968  could  have  elected  Hubert 
Humphrey  while  Nixon  wa-s  carrying  32  states 
Uj  only  13  for  Humphrey  and  five  for  Ceoree 
Wallace. 

BCCOUKTS  UKELT 

It  wait  this  fear  of  vote  domination  by  the 
larger  states,  notably  Mauachufretta  and 
Vlrftnla.  which  impelled  Xue  founding 
fathers   to   establish    the   Electoral   College. 

Tbe  small  states  today  likewise  fear  tliat 
direct  elecuon  of  the  President  would  see 
t!ie  outcome  determined  by  our  huge  urban 
centers  of  populatwin. 

They  would  much  prefer  Uie  alterna'ivc 
of  dividing  each  state's  popular  vote  tn  pro- 
portion to  the  votes  received  by  tlic  candi- 
dates. In  Ohio,  for  Instance.  Nixon  would 
have  received  12  electoral  votes.  Humphrey 
1 1  and  Wallace  three  rather  than  winner  take 
all. 

Another  plan  calls  for  selection  of  elec- 
tors In  each  congressional  dititrict  with  an- 
other two  gtjlng  Lo  the  winmng  ctuidldato  m 
each  state. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  tays  that  under 
direct  election,  a  nationwide  recount  be- 
comes ft  distinct  poaslbfUty  considering  that 
in  two  of  the  three  most  recent  Pr^eidentirii 
elections,  the  winning  margin  has  been  le<^ 
than  one  per  cent.  And.  as  liberal  author 
Theodore  H.  White  points  out.  li  direct  elec- 
tion had  been  in  eilcct  in  1860  or  1968, 
"vole-Ftealers  In  a  cIOBcn  ttates  wotild  hare 
riatchfd  crafts  on  the  level  of  hUtvtry:  and. 
eo  alUU  was  the  margin,  we  nUgbt  yet  be 
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«aiUQg  for  tbe  fiual  results  of  both  elec- 

UODB." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  only  a  long  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Knight  but  the  greatest  respect 
Xor  his  views. 

The  editorial  reads  iu  part  as  follows: 

No    CUAJUNTEES 

At  am  blush,  electing  a  President  by 
populukT  vote  Appeani  to  be  lalr  and  desno- 
crmiic.  But.  the  Amencaa  people  c&n  be  sorely 
di^&appomted  iX  tbey  believe  tbac  abolition 
o£  tbe  electoral  College  will  automatically 
prevent  such  uncomfortable  events  as  tbe 
nlgbt  of  November  6,  1966. 

Had  tbe  direct  popular  vote  system  been 
In  ellect  In  the  extremely  close  NLxon-Hum- 
phrey  election,  demaads  for  recounts,  court 
suits  and  ab^ntee  ballots  might  have  de- 
layed the  official  result  for  daya  or  even 
weelLS. 

The  same  bltuation  could  alao  have  occur- 
red in  I960  when  John  F.  Kennedy  defeated 
Nixun  by  a  popular  vote  margin  even  smaller 
than  Nixon's  victory  over  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Suppoee,  for  liLStance,  that  Nuon  had 
cried  foul  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  where 
the  counting  of  non-existent  votes  from 
graveyards,  unoccupied  buildings  and  phony 
addressee   is  not  an   uncommon  practice. 

As  It  turned  out.  Jack  Kennedy  carried 
miuols  over  Dick  Nixon  by  a  mere  a,BSa 
votes.  An  honest  count  in  Cook  County  might 
well  have  reversed  the  outcome. 

Or.  looking  at  It  another  way,  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  196S  could  have  elected  Hubert 
Humphrey  while  Nixon  was  carrying  S2  states 
to  only  13  for  Humplirey  and  Ave  for  George 
WoUaoe. 

aSCOUNTS    l.rnKT.y 

It  was  this  fear  of  vote  domination  by  the 
larger  states,  notably  Maasachusetts  and  Vir- 
(;lnla,  which  impelled  the  founding  fathers 
CO  establish  the  Electoral  College. 

The  small  states  today  likewise  fear  that 
direct  election  of  the  President  would  see 
the  outcome  determined  by  our  huge  urban 
centers  of  population. 

They  would  much  prefer  the  alternative 
of  dividing  each  state's  popular  vote  in  pro- 
portion to  the  votes  received  by  the  candi- 
dates, In  Ohio,  for  instance.  Nixon  would 
have  received  13  electoral  votes.  Humphrey  11 
and  Wallace  three  rather  than  winner  take 
all. 

Another  plan  calls  for  selection  of  elec- 
tors in  each  congressional  district  with  an- 
uther  two  going  to  the  winning  candidate 
m  each  state. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  says  that  under 
direct  election,  a  nationwide  recount  be- 
comes a  distinct  posiilbiuty  considering  that 
in  two  of  the  three  most  recent  Prealden- 
U&l  elections,  the  winning  margin  has  been 
less  than  one  per  cent.  And,  as  liberal  au- 
thor Theodore  H.  White  points  out:  it  di- 
rect election  had  been  tn  effect  in  I960  or 
1966.  "vute-atealers  in  a  dosen  states  would 
have  matched  crafts  on  the  level  of  his- 
tory: and.  so  slim  was  the  margin,  we  might 
yet  be  waiting  for  the  final  results  of  both 
elections,** 

The  next  column  which  I  wish  to  ap- 
pear tn  the  Record  is  one  written  by  Mr. 
Janies  J.  Kilpauick  on  ihe  subject  ol 
electoral  reXorm.  appearing  in  the  Miami 
Herald  of  October  13,  1969. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  in  the 
Recokd  in  lull  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

A  Repusuc  17  Wb  Cam  Kxxp  It 
iBy  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Washinoton.— The  Convention  of  1787  bad 
been  at  work  since  May.  Now  It  was  mid- 


September,  the  secret  sessions  ended,  the 
taak  complete.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  leav- 
ing the  hall  when  a  Mrs.  Powel  of  Philadel- 
phia approached  him. 

■'Well,  Doctor,"  she  aakcd.  "what  have  we 
got,  a  republic  or  a  monarchy?" 

"A  republic."  replied  tbe  doctor.  "If  you 
can  keep  It." 

The  anecdote  from  McHenry's  notes  la 
known  to  every  high  school  boy.  but  never 
in  our  history  has  Franklin's  cryptic  proph- 
ecy held  greater  meaning.  We  have  indeed 
had  a  republic  for  18i  years.  We  may  yet 
lose  It  to  tbe  hlgh-rlding  apostles  of  electoral 
"reform." 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
approved  last  month  in  the  House  is  not  "re- 
form." When  you  reform  an  institution,  you 
set  out  to  correct  lu  faults,  but  you  do  not 
abandon  the  Institution.  Tbe  House  resolu- 
tion Is  Just  such  an  abandonment.  In  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  this  proposition  would  convert  our 
republic  from  a  federation  of  more  or  less 
sovereign  states  to  a  new  kind  of  centralized 
democracy.  The  resolution  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

To  be  sure,  almost  everyone  agrees  that  the 
present  system  of  electing  a  President  has 
faults  In  need  of  reform.  There  la  the  prob- 
lem of  the  maverick  elector,  who  may  refuse 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom  he  is 
morally  pledged.  There  is  the  problem  of  an 
election  thrown  into  the  Bouse,  where  each 
state  ca£t«  a  single  vote.  There  is  the  problem 
of  winner- take -all.  which  sees  a  state's  en- 
tire electoral  vote  cast  for  a  candidate  who 
may  win  by  a  mere  handful  of  votes. 

Admittedly,  these  are  faults.  Yet  it  Is  re- 
markable, all  the  same,  that  tbey  have  pro- 
duced so  few  ill  effects.  How  many  individ- 
ual electors  have  violated  their  implied  obli- 
gation? Half  a  dozen,  perhaps.  In  the  whole 
history  of  our  country.  How  often  has  an 
election  been  thrown  to  the  House?  Twice — 
the  last  time  in  1B35.  Not  since  1B68,  when 
Harrison  claimed  an  electoral  but  not  a 
popular  victory  over  Cleveland,  has  the  sys- 
tem operated  to  deny  the  office  to  a  popular 
winner.  It  Is  not  so  bad  a  record. 

Nevertheless,  the  perils  remain.  A  better 
system  can  be  devised  by  the  Congress:  and 
itucb  a  plan  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
states.  But  the  House  resolution  Is  not  the 
answer.  It  has  new  perils  and  pitfalls  all  Its 
own. 

Consider,  If  you  please,  the  prospect  of  a 
national  recount.  No  such  contingency  now 
exists.  We  vote  by  states.  The  most  that 
might  have  to  be  recounted  would  be  the 
popular  votes  of  one  or  two  closely  divided 
states  whose  electoral  votes  might  be  de- 
cloive.  Nothing  of  the  sort   has  occurred. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  ratified,  the 
pattern  of  past  elections  suggests  that  re- 
eounta — national  recounts — would  have  to 
be  provided.  A  clearer  picture  emerges  if  we 
.'mock  off  the  last  three  zeroes.  Thu:s  Gar- 
field beat  Hancock  by  only  ten  votes.  4,454 
to  4.444.  Cleveland  defeated  Blaine  4376 
to  4.ti52.  In  1960,  depending  upon  how  you 
ireat  the  Alabama  vote,  Kennedy  and  Nixon 
were  barely  a  hundred  votes  apart  in  68,000 
cast.  This  past  November,  leaving  off  the 
seroee.  It  was  NUon  31.304,  and  Humphrey 
30.994.  If  the  newly  proposed  amendment 
had  been  In  effect,  of  course  the  Humphrey 
forces  v.ould  have  asked  for  a  recount. 

Thtj  contingency  alone  moves  us  in- 
escapably into  the  machmery  of  national 
regulation  and  control  of  elections — first  of 
the  Presidential  election,  then  federal  elec- 
tions, and  finally  all  but  the  moet  Insig- 
nificant local  elections.  It  is  a  small  work 
of  Imagination  to  foresee  uniform  require- 
ments as  to  age  and  residence,  the  forms 
of  qualification,  the  printing  of  ballots,  tbe 
appointment  of  judges,  the  procedures  for 
challenge  and  recount.  In  very  few  years, 
none  cf  the  safeguards  of  state  regulations 
would  remain. 

The  Connituuon  belongs  to  the  pet^le. 
They  have  the  right  and  the  power,  acting 
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through  their  states,  to  convert  the  republic 
to  a  democracy  If  they  want  to.  But  it  Is  Uke 
getting  married.  We  ought  not  to  embark 
lightly  upon  feuch  a  new  way  of  life  but 
soberly,  reverently,  and  with  our  eyes  wide 
open. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
read  this  part  only  of  that  column: 

The  Convention  of  1787  had  been  at  work 
voce  May.  Now  It  was  mtd-September  the 
secrti  sessions  ended,  the  task  complete 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  leaving  the  h&li  when 
a  Mr^.  Powel  oi  Philadelphia  approached  htm 

•Well.  Doctor,"  she  aaked.  "what  have  we 
KOl.  a  republic  or  a  monarchy?" 

•A  republic."  replied  the  doctor.  Tf  vou 
can  keep  It."  ' 

The  anecdote  from  McHenrys  notes  u 
known  to  every  high  school  boy.  but  never 
in  our  history  has  Franklin's  cryptic  proph- 
ecy  held  greater  meaning.  We  have  indeed 
had  a  republic  for  181  years.  We  may  yet 
lose  u  to  the  hlgh-rldlng  apoeUe*  of  electoral 
reform." 

Tx.e  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
approved  last  month  In  the  House  is  not 
leform.  ■  When  you  reform  an  insututlon 
you  sot  out  to  correct  Its  faulU,  but  you  do 
not  abandon  the  Institution.  The  House 
resoluuon  is  Just  such  an  abandonment  In 
a  single  stroke.  ihU  proposlUon  would  con- 
vert our  republic  from  a  federation  of  more 
or  less  sovereign  autes  to  a  new  kind  of 
cencroiized  democracy.  The  resoluUoa  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  item  I  would 
like  to  have  introduced  into  the  Rkorb 
is  on  editorial  from  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
of  Orlando,  Fla.,  of  February  28,  1970 
It  is  entitled  "Abolishing  Electoral  Col- 
lege Would  Be  Bad  for  the  NaUoa"  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  editorigl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 

Abolishing    ELzcToaAL    Colleck   Woiod  Be 
Bab  joa  the  Natiok 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  promlaei 
to  act  before  April  34  on  tbe  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  Electoral  CoUega 
in  favor  of  direct  elections  for  president  and 
vice  president. 

I:  has  been  sitting  on  the  amendment  for 
more  than  a  jeur,  which  shows  the  wisdom 
of  the  committee,  for  picking  presidents  by 
popular  vote  Is  a  bad  move. 

Direct  popular  elections  would  encourage 
the  major  political  parties  to  concentrate 
their  campaigns  in  large  cities.  This  could 
work  against  the  Intereau  of  the  rural  com- 
munities and  smaller  states. 

Such  a  syatem  would  eacoumge  the  selec- 
tlcn  of  no[nmee»  for  the  prestdency  from 
larger  states  or  Irum  larger  Ideological  group- 
ings. It  would  determine  the  reUUvt  weight 
of  each  state's  vote  on  the  baAls  of  Uie 
number  of  votes  cast  and  counted,  rather 
ch^a  on  its  populauoo. 

It  would  Jeopardize  the  control  of  tbe 
5-^ies  over  vonng  for  state  and  local  oflloes 
and  constitute  a  blow  to  state  power. 

It  would  lead,  almost  inevitably,  to  Irre- 
alitihle  pressure  for  national  laws  govern- 
ing quaUhcations  for  voting,  including  the 
determination  of  mtntrrnifT>  voting  age  and 
educaUoaai  qualifications  which  currently 
var,-  from  state  to  state. 

The  House  approved  the  amendment  last 
September  by  a  margin  of  336  votes,  more 
than  the  two-thirds  necessary. 

The  Senate  .s  likely  to  foUow  suit  unleif 
the  people  notify  their  senators  that  they 
don't  want  such  a  radical  change. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  legislatures 
Df  the  neoeaaary  38  statea  would  then  ratify 
the  amendment,  since  tbe  majority  of  the 
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itates  are  small  and  realize  they  would  lose 
influence   through   direct   popular  elections 

Few  will  deny  the  Electorol  College  needs 
improving,  but  a  better  way  to  do  it  would  be 
to  select  electors  In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
for  representatives  and  senators — one  from 
neb  congre^lonal  district  and  two  from 
e»ch  state  at  large. 

Called  the  district  method.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  presidential  elector  candidates  with 
t  plurality  tn  each  electoral  district  would 
(Tin.  and  the  prealdentlal  elector  candidates 
Tinning  a  plurality  In  the  state  would  be 
elected.  The  presidential  candidate  receiving 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  natlon- 
dde  would  win. 

This  would  Improve  the  method  of  elect - 
log  presidents  rather  than  weaken  It  as  the 
direct  election  method  would  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
this  small  portion  of  the  editorial: 

It- 
Meaning  this  amendment — 
would   JeopardUse  the  control  of  the  states 
over  voting  for  state   Eind   UkhI   ctTlces  and 
constitute  a  blow  to  stftte  pt.)wer. 

It  would  lead,  almost  Inevitably,  to  irresist- 
ible pressure  for  national  laws  governing 
qualifications  for  voting,  Including  the  deter- 
mination of  minimum  voting  age  and  edu- 
cational qualifications  which  currently  vary 
from  state  to  state. 

The  next  Item  which  I  would  like  to 

include  In  the  RECoan  is  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Daneeroua  EHectoral 
Reform,"  which  appeared  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  of  April  26  of  this  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
in  tbe  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remailcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
??  follows ; 

A    DANGEROt78     EUECTORAt    RETDRld 

Tbe  Wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  In 
making  It  extremely  dllRcult  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  again 
vindicated  by  the  nctlon  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary committee  in  voting,  11  to  6.  for  an 
amendment  providing  for  direct,  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Preeldent, 

The  proposal,  sponsored  by  Sen  Birch  Bayh 
of  Indiana  and  supported  by  the  liberals  of 
both  major  parties,  hfis  a  superficial  appefll. 
There  are  some  who  support  It  because  they 
Btuu-e  a  vrldespread  conviction  that  the  pree- 
ent  electoral  syatem  is  out  of  date  and  needs 
reform.  They  accept  the  popular  election  Idea 
u  nn  appealing  alternative. 

But  It  Is  also  backed  by  tho-i?  who  pur- 
posefully want  to  undermine  the  entire 
federal  system  which  has  survived,  and 
worked,  for  nearly  200  years. 

Although  a  similar  resolution  has  pnased 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  stUI  has  a 
long  and  rough  road  ahead.  It  must  cle.ir 
the  Senate  by  two  thirds  majority.  Dlffer- 
encea  between  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
iion?  must  be  reconciled,  and  the  revisions 
accepted  by  both  houses. 

Th?n  begins  the  long  haul  of  required 
ratlflcatlon  within  seven  years  by  three 
fourths  of  the  states,  or  88. 

The  amendment  provides  that  In  order  to 
he  elected,  a  candidate  would  have  to  receive 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  total  vote.  Other- 
wise, there  would  be  a  runoff  between  the 
two  top  candidates. 

The  proposal's  next  obstacle  Is  approval  by 
tbe  enthv  Senate,  far  less  likely  than  tbe 
committee  vote  might  Indicate.  But  the 
greatest  obstacle  of  all  will  be  tbe  required 
ratification  by  38  states  which  would  seem  to 
be  an  unthinkable  development  once  the 
•tates'  legislatures  and  voters  grasp  the  full 
implications    of   the    proposal. 
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It  would  not  only  wipe  out  tbe  present 
Electoral  College,  which  all  agree  la  an  anach- 
ronism, but  It  would  literally  wipe  out  any 
effective  voice  for  the  smaller  state*  in  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, which  they  now  have  as  voting  units 
within  a  federal  sjrstem  which  preserree  the 
basic  concept  of  a  free  confederation  of  sov- 
ereign states. 

Clearly.  It  would  encourage,  if  not  require, 
candidates  for  the  presidency  to  concentrate 
their  time,  effort  and  money  almost  exctu- 
Blvely  on  winning  the  strongest  poealble  pop- 
ular support  m  the  nine  states  which  can 
effectively  control  the  outcome  and  which  In 
most  cases  have  the  strongest  and  most  efB- 
clent  political  machines. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  amendment's 
sponsors.  It  would  undermine  the  two-party 
system  and  encourage  the  proliferation  of 
splinter  party  candidates  solely  In  the  hope 
of  denying  a  40  percent  plurality  to  any  can- 
didate. 

In  the  case  of  a  contest  between  major 
candidates  as  close  ac  those  of  i960  and 
I96S  in  tenns  of  popular  votes,  the  country. 
and  the  government,  could  be  kept  on  tenter- 
hooks for  weeks  waiting  a  rccheck  of  pop- 
ular ballots  to  determine  If  a  runoff  would 
be  necessary. 

The  crying  need  Is  to  correct  the  faults  of 
the  present  electoral  system;  not  to  destroy 
completely  a  system  that  In  most  respects 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

There  Is  a  plan  already  before  Congress 
that  would  do  Just  that,  sponsored  by  Flori- 
da Senator  Spessard  Holland. 

It  would  divide  each  state's  electoral  vote 
proportionately  according  to  that  state's  pop- 
ular vote.  It  la  In  complete  harmony  with 
the  federal  system;  It  Is  precise  and  not 
subject  to  political  manipulation  I  It  Is  fair 
to  all  states,  large  and  Bmnll.  and  It  assurefi 
that  every  individual  vote  will  be  counted 
In  determining  the  winner. 

It  la  the  plan  which  every  state  should 
demand,  while  rejecting  completely  the  un- 
wise plan  gaining  headway  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
this  portion  of  the  editorial  for  empha- 
sis: 


Meaning  the  pending  amendfnent — 
would  not  only  wipe  out  the  present 
Electoral  College,  which  all  agree  Is  an 
anachronism,  but  U  would  literally  wipe  out 
any  effective  voice  for  the  smaller  states  In 
significantly  affecting  The  outcome  of  the 
election,  which  they  now  hare  as  voting  units 
within  a  federal  svstem  which  preserves  the 
basic  concept  of  a  free  confederation  of  sov- 
ereign Btatfli. 

Clearly.  It  would  encourage.  If  not  require. 
candidates  for  the  presidency  to  concentrate 
their  time,  effort  and  money  almost  exclu- 
sively on  winning  the  ntrongept  possible  pop- 
ular support  in  the  nine  states  which  can 
effectively  control  the  outcome  and  which  In 
most  cases  have  the  strongest  and  most  effi- 
cient political  machines. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  amendment's 
sponsors,  it  would  undermine  the  two-party 
system  and  encourage  the  proliferation  of 
splinter  party  candidates  solely  In  the  hope 
of  denying  a  40  percent  plurality  to  any  can- 
d1dat«. 

In  the  case  of  a  contest  between  major 
candidates  as  close  as  those  of  1960  and  1968 
!n  terms  of  popular  votes,  the  country,  and 
the  government,  could  be  kept  on  tenterhooks 
for  weeks  waiting  a  recheck  of  popular  bal- 
lots to  determine  If  a  runoff  would  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  crying  need  is  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  present  electoral  system:  not  to  de- 
stroy completely  a  system  that  In  most  re- 
spects has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

There  Is  a  plan  already  before  Congress 


that  would  do  Just  that,  sponsored  by  Flor- 
ida Senator  Speesard  Holland. 

It  would  divide  each  state's  electoral  Tote 
proportionately  according  to  that  state's 
popular  vote.  It  la  In  complete  harmony  with 
the  federal  system:  It  Is  precise  and  not  sub- 
ject to  political  manipulation;  it  Is  fair  to 
aU  .-states,  large  and  small,  and  It  assures  that 
pvery  individual  vote  will  be  counted  In  de- 
termining rhe  winner. 

It  Is  the  plan  which  every  state  should  de- 
mand, while  rejecting  completely  the  unwise 
plan  gaining  hendway  in  Congress. 

The  next  item  is  another  column  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  anpcarinE  in  the 
Florida  Times  Union  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 8  of  this  year,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  be  included  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DiHEtT  Par^toEN-TiAx.  Elictton  :  A  Decplt 

Radical  Amend mih^t 

(By  James  J.  Kltpatrtcii  \ 

Washhtcton.— The  United  States  Senate 
launches  tteelf  !hi5  week  Into  one  of  the  moet 
fateful  debates  In  American  constltutlona] 
history.  By  the  end  of  this  month — ^by  early 
October  at  the  latest — the  Senate  will  hare 
voted  up  or  down  a  resolution  proposing  the 
direct   national   election   of   Presidents. 

"I  think  a  case  can  be  made."  Tale's  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Black  has  said,  '•for  the  propo- 
sition that  direct  election,  if  it  passes,  win 
be  the  most  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
has  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

That  assessment  Is  shared  by  manv  others, 
both  lawyers  and  non-lawyers,  who  see  In  the 
direct  election  proposal  a  fundamental  al- 
teration m  tbe  structure  of  American  fed- 
erallsna.  Yet  the  resolution  has  passed  the 
House  already:  it  reportedly  commands 
strong  popular  support;  and  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  tbe  Senate  has  this  unrecog- 
nlxed  meaning:  tf  the  Senate  approves,  and 
the  resolution  goes  out  to  the  states  for 
ratification,  any  further  effort  at  electoral 
reform  would  be  effectively  blocked  for  seven 
year^.  That  Is  the  period  allowed  by  the  reso- 
lution In  which  three-fourths  of  the  states 
must  ratify  or  fall  to  ratify. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  changes  that 
would  occur  in  the  whole  business  of  nomi- 
nation and  qualiflcatton  for  tbe  ballot.  TTnder 
existing  law.  political  parties  hold  national 
conventions  and  nominate  their  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidate^.  Then  ."Jtate 
parties,  acting  under  state  law.  undertake 
to  Ret  th«::ise  tickets  listed  on  state  ballots. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  machinery  of 
federalism  begins  lu  delicate  braking  ac- 
tion. Bfajor  parties  ordinarily  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  their  candidates  on  the  ballot  In 
Tery  state.  The  petition  process  makes  It 
more  difficult  for  third  parties.  Oeoree  Wal- 
lace. It  will  be  recalled,  had  a  terrible  time 
In  1968  before  he  could  get  hi*;  American 
Independent  Party  qualified.  When  Strom 
Thurmond  ran  in  1948.  he  made  It  to  the 
ballot  in  16  states  only. 

The  machinery  of  state-by-state  quallflca- 
tlon,  coupled  with  electoral  voting  by  states, 
has  worked  to  Inhibit  the  power  of  third 
parties. 

Under  tbe  pending  resolution,  this  ma- 
chinery would  be  Junked.  No  matter  what 
Its  sponsors  say.  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment would  require  (and  its  laneuage  so 
permits)  that  ballots  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States.  Nothing  else  would  make 
sense.  An  entire  new  system  would  have 
to  be  created  by  which  any  group  calling  it- 
self a  political  party  nied  the  names  of  Its 
candidates  with  %  Federal  Board  of  Sec- 
tions, We  could  reasonably  expect  a  Black 
Peoples  Party,  a  Peace  Party,  a  Revohitioiiary 
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Party,  a  Toxmg  Americans  Party.  I  atu  myself 
a  Whig,  and  might  run.  In  a  nation  so  large 
and  5o  passionately  diverse,  a  dos^n  "parties" 
surely  would  bid  for  a  footnote  In  history. 

Then  what?  State  lines  no  longer  would 
matter.  We  .ire  now  thinking  of  cumulative 
votes,  acros-s  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  re- 
quires no  great  work  of  the  Imagination  to 
conceive  that  such  an  aggr-uailon  of  State? 
Rletitera.  Ntw  Lertists.  Antl-Pluor^da^lonl^ts 
H&d  Ban-the-Eombers  could  drain  enough 
votes  to  prevent  either  of  the  major  partie.*! 
from  v.-inntng  40  percent  of  the  total. 

In  ia66.  even  with  the  machinery  of  fed- 
<»'^.iH5m  working.  It  was  Nixon  43.S  percent: 
Humphrey  42.8;  and  Wallace  13  5.  with  two- 
tenths  EpUt  among  Gene  McCarthy.  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  a  Communist  named  Mitchell,  the 
Prohibiiiouist  Munn  and  others.  Given  a 
...milar  uituacion.  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  run-off  would  be  held  between  the 
top  two — probably  the  first  week  In  De- 
cember—amidst  wild  cries  of  "deal"  and 
".sell-out." 

Is  this  what  we  want?  Is  this  prospect  of 
chaoo  truly  het^e^  than  the  "obsolete"  but 
lunctioniDg  system  that  now  esiKts?  The 
•luesUons  are  squarely  before  the  Senate 
now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  quote  from  that 
particular  column  this  portion: 

The  United  States  Senate  launches  Itaelf 
this  week  into  one  of  the  moat  fateful  de- 
bates In  American  constitutional  history 
By  the  end  of  this  month — by  etirly  October 
at  the  latest — the  Senate  will  have  voted 
up  or  down  a  resolution  proposing  the  di- 
rect   national   election    of    Presidents. 

••I  think  a  case  can  be  made,"  Yale's  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Black  ha^  aald.  "for  the  prop- 
osltlou  that  direct  election.  If  it  passes.  wUl 
be  the  most  deeply  radical  amendment 
which  has  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

That  assessment  Is  shared  by  many 
others,  both  lawyers  and  non-lawyers,  who 
see  m  the  direct  election  propwail  a  funda- 
mental Blterotlon  in  the  structure  of  Ameri- 
can federalism.  Yet  the  resolution  hos  pa.<ised 
the  House  already:  It  reportedly  commands 
strong  popular  support:  and  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  has  this  unrecog- 
nized meaning:  If  the  Senate  approves,  and 
the  resolution  goes  out  to  the  states  for 
ratification,  any  further  effort  at  electoral 
reform  would  be  effectively  blocked  for  seven 
yenrs.  That  Is  the  period  allowed  by  tbe 
resolution  in  which  three-fourths  of  the 
states  must  ratify  or  fail  to  ratify. 

Then  another  portion  of  that  column 
which  I  shall  quote  for  emphasis  reads 
as  follows: 

The  machinery  of  state-by-state  quallflca- 
tlon,  coupled  with  electoral  voting  by  states. 
has  worked  to  Inhibit  the  power  of  third 
parties. 

Under  the  pending  resolution,  this  ma- 
chinery would  be  Jtmked.  No  matter  what  Its 
sponscrs  aay,  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment would  require  (and  its  language  so 
permits)  that  ballots  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  NotJaing  else  would 
moke  sense.  An  entire  new  system  would 
have  to  be  crested  by  which  any  group  call- 
ing Itself  a  political  party  filed  the  nxunee 
of  Us  candidates  with  &  Federal  Board  of 
Elections.  We  could  reasonably  expect  a 
Black  Peoples  Party,  a  Peace  Party,  o  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  a  Young  Americans  Party.  I 
am  myseU  a  Whig,  and  might  run.  In  a 
nation  so  large  and  so  passionately  diverse, 
a  dozen  "parties"  surely  would  bid  for  a 
footnote  in  history. 

Then  what?  State  lines  no  longer  would 
mntter.  We  are  now  thinking  of  cumula- 
tive votes,  across  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It 
requires  no  great  work  of  the  Imagination 
to   conceive   that   such    an    aggregation   of 


States  Rlghters,  New  Leftists,  A  nil -Fluor  Ida- 
tloulsts  and  Ban-th«-Bombers  could  drain 
enough  votes  to  prevent  either  of  the  major 
parties  from  winning  40  percent  of  the  total. 

In  1968.  even  with  the  machinery  of  fed- 
eralism working.  It  woe  Nixon  43.&  percent: 
Humphrey  42.B:  and  Wallace  13.5,  with  two- 
tenths  split  among  Gene  McCarthy.  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  u  CommunlEt  named  Mitchell,  the 
Prohibitionist  Munn  and  others.  Given  a 
similar  situation,  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment, a  run-oiT  would  be  held  between  the 
top  two — probably  the  first  week  In  Decem- 
ber—amidst wild  cries  of  "deal"  and  "sell- 
out." 

Is  this  what  we  want?  Is  this  prospect  of 
chocs  truly  better  than  riie  "obsolete"  but 
functioning  system  that  now  exists?  The 
questions  are  squarely  before  the  Senate 
now. 

The  next  Item  that  I  wish  to  place  In 
the  Record  is  written  by  a  distingui-^hed 
scholar  of  the  South,  Dr.  Thurman 
Sensing,  executive  vice  president. 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  In 
his  bulletin  No.  747,  "Sensing  the  News," 
released  October  23,  1969.  Mr.  Sensing 
diicusses  direct  election  of  Presidents  and 
Vice  Prendents  under  a  column  which 
he  entitles  "Direct  Election  Isn't  Re- 
form." I  quote  from  Mr.  S.^nsing's  very 
able  treatment  of  this  sub.iect  three 
short  quotations. 

Plrat: 

In  voting  to  junk  the  Electoral  College 
and  to  choose  presidents  by  direct  popular 
balloting,  the  U.S.  Rou-:e  of  RepreeenraUve.x 
striick  -1  blow  *u  the  republlc::.n  system  of 
government  created  by  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers— a  system  t-hnt  has  brought  the  blessing 
of  liberty  to  general  ions  of  Amerlcam. 

The  second  quotation  is  as  follows: 
Tha  Founding  Fathers  knew  thct  tyranny 
mfty  be  imposed  by  an  autocrat  or  dictator. 
They  n*..«o  recognized  fhut  unllmiica  democ- 
racy could  become  totolUarion  detnocr.-icy 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the  early  Vir- 
ginia ■itAte^m:-Ji  u:',\  one-time  Speaker  of 
the  Houte.  referred  to  totalitarian  democ- 
r.icy  as  "King  Numbers." 

The  third  quotation  frnm  the  statp- 
mcnt  by  Dr.  Sensing: 

The  chief  damage  done  bv  direct  election 
would  bp  lo  dovmgr.ide.  if  not  almo*t  ellm- 
in.-'.te.  the  role  of  the  states.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  states  Is  to  funcMon  In  \hv 
choice  of  a  E»resident.  In  so  doing,  our  con- 
stitutional system  provides  for  a  separation 
of  poTfcvrs  and  ;i  b.irrler  to  tbe  poUtlcul  power 
of  tJie  presidency  over  other  branches  of 
govemmen:  i-nd  the  people  themselves.  The 
states,  after  .lil,  represent  a  protective  line 
between  the  m.onmoth  power  of  the  fedcrn^t 
Bovernmeut  and  the  indlvlduBl  citizens.  The 
states  constitute  r  hedge  against  -.yraany. 

TTr.  Prrstdent.  the  next  very  wcrth- 
^rhlle  itom  vhlcli  I  wish  to  have  appear 
in  the  Reco-io  is  an  article  puulished  in 
the  Mlanii  Herald  of  recent  date,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Riciiard  Goodwin,  who  cer- 
tainly is  no  ultraconservatlve.  by  any 
mnnner  or  means. 

The  tit!e  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  rather 
lengthy  article  Is  "Direct  Election  Has 
Its  Faults."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.  Did  the  Senator  ask  that  the 
entire  Senslns  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  made  that  request 
in  the  beginning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DmcT  ELTcnoN  Isn't  Rbtobu 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
In  voting  to  Junk  the  Electoral  College  and 
to  choose  presldenu  by  direct  popular  bal- 
loting, the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
strucls  a  blow  at  the  republican  system  of 
government  created  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers— a  system  that  has  brought  the 
blesalng  of  liberty  to  genenitlonB  of  Amerl- 
cons. 

The  action  of  the  House  was  not  a  reform 
but  a  step  backward.  The  Founding  Flitbers, 
who  wrote  the  U.S.  Constitution,  were  wise 
men  mindful  of  the  dangers  of  tyrsnay  in 
earlier  societies.  They  built  elaborate  lafe- 
gurrds  into  the  U.S.  confitltutlonii  system, 
and  the  Electoral  CoU-ge  was  one  of  tbem. 
The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  tyranny 
may  be  imposed  by  an  autocrat  or  dictator. 
They  also  recognized  that  unllralted  demoo- 
racy  could  become  totalitarian  democnoy, 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  the  early  Ttr- 
ginla  statesman  and  one-time  Speaker  o{ 
the  House,  referred  to  totalitarian  democncy 
OS  "King  Ntmibers." 

Tbe  American  political  system  Is  a  federsl 
union,  or  redcrattve  republic.  It  la  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  It?  design 
Is  not  one  of  participatory  politics,  tn  use  Hie 
favorite  phrase  of  the  New  Left.  Tht  qualined 
voters  In  a  state  choose  men  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  government.  The  system  works  well, 
as  the  endurance  of  the  Republic  for  almost 
200  years  mokes  very  clear. 

The  House  of  Representatives  would  dis- 
card a  key  port  of  the  plan  devised  for  the 
operation  of  the  Republic.  It  would  break 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  lathers. 
and  grave  peril  will  resuli  If  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan  Is  not  rejected. 

Pc-nunately.  the  Constitution  continues  to 
provide  safeguards  against  Intellectual  oon- 
fuston.  For  the  direct  election  bUl  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  three-fourths  of  the  states  will 
hare  to  give  their  assent. 

No  doubt  the  Idea  of  direct  elections  has  s 
superficial  appeal  to  persons  who  have  not 
examined  the  miichlnery  of  prealdentlal  else- 
tions  and  considered  the  theory  behind  It. 
Direct  election  would  have  severely  hiirttui 
cotisequences,  aa  clostt  examination  of  tbe 
proposal  reveals. 

The  chief  domsge  done  by  direct  electJoQ 
would  be  to  downgrade,  if  not  almost  elimi- 
nate, the  role  of  the  states.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  states  Is  to  function  in  the 
choice  of  a  President.  In  so  doing,  our  con- 
stitutional system  provides  for  a  sepsratloD 
of  powers  and  a  barrier  to  the  political  poww 
of  The  presidency  over  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  themselves.  The 
states,  after  all,  represent  a  protective  line 
between  the  piammoth  power  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  Individual  cltiMns.  The 
statBG  CDn5titute  a  hedge  against  ryraiiny. 

The  Electoral  College  sy.<;tem  means  thai 
an  in::umbent  President  has  to  consult  wttb 
Contircss  and  its  Individual  members,  for  lie 
has  to  carry  states — not  win  mere  number?— 
If  he  wants  to  be  reelected.  If  the  Electont 
CoUege  is  placed  on  the  ash  heap,  the  Presi- 
dent win  not  have  to  be  so  considerate  ot 
Congress  or  consult  with  lu  members.  He  can 
attempt  to  reach  over  the  heads  of  Congrso 
to  get  the  number  total  that  he  needs  la  a 
presidential  election. 

The  modern  history  of  our  country  show* 
that  the  Executive  already  Is  the  strongest 
branch  of  govenunent  and  the  least  re- 
strained. Therefore,  it  Is  the  branch  that 
must  be  watched  most  closely  li  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  retain  their  liberties.  Bat 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  act«l  to 
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(dd  immensely  to  the  power  of  tha  Executive 
grancb.  thereby  upsetting  a  careful  con- 
ititutlonol  bolancs. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  some  reform  of  the 
Bectoral  College  Is  not  in  order.  Strict  con- 
jtltutiona  lists  In  Congress  have  favored 
modersce  change  such  as  embodied  in  the 
K)-called  £>istrlct  Plan.  Under  the  District 
pun.  a  candidate  would  get  one  electoral 
vote  for  each  oongreseional  district  be  carrier 
and  two  for  carrying  the  state.  The  effect  of 
tbls  plan  would  be  to  break  up  tbe  large 
blocs  of  electoral  votes  that  now  go  to  candl- 
dgMd  carrying  the  big  states.  Unfortunately. 
the  Hotise  turned  down  the  District  Plan  be- 
fore opting  for  direct  election. 

Tampering  with  the  electoral  syetem  so  as 
to  upset  the  constitutional  balance  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  Irresponsibility.  Thoughtful  citizens 
caonot  Ignore  the  danger  of  a  power-hungry 
demagogue  riding  Into  offlce  nn  the  votee  of 
imqualifled  votars  who  in  big  cities  an 
berded  to  tbe  polls  like  sheep  to  cast  ballots 
on  the  orders  of  the  managers  of  conflict  or- 
gulza  tions. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  the  United  States 
Dsedi  an  electoral  system  that  preserves  tbe 
vital,  protective  role  of  the  states  In  cboo  - 
ing  a  President. 

BLCCTOftAL   COIXSOS:    BEST  Wat?  Dntxci 

ELECTION  Has  Its  Faults 

(By  Rlcbord  Ooodwln) 

Nothing  could  be  more  startling  or  In- 
itructive  than  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Establishment  of  politics  and  media  are 
rushing  to  embrooe  a  coostltutionol  amend- 
ment which  might  unbinge  the  entire  po- 
litical structiu^. 

Pot  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  president  m&y 
end  that  two  party  system  which  has  helped 
make  the  United  States  one  of  the  most 
nable  and  long  laatlne  demoaradas  In  the 
iUstory  of  the  world- 
Coming,  as  It  does,  at  a  time  of  deepening 
uational  division  and  Ideological  strife  that 
result  is  even  more  likely.  Yet  this  immense 
poBBlblHiy — a  likelihood  In  my  Judgment — 
hu  been  barely  mentioned  In  the  curiously 
muted  debate  over  a  proposal  to  change  a 
constitutional  system  whlc^  has  worked  well 
for  two  centiiries. 

To  moke  this  Judgment  oti«  must  first  sep- 
arate the  different  Issues  wbose  casual  blend- 
ing has  seriously  obscured  dlecusslon.  First, 
li  the  Issue  of  the  electoral  principle  Itself, 
in  which  all  the  votes  allotted  to  a  state  go 
to  the  candidate  wttb  the  most  popular 
votes. 

Second  Is  the  legal  right  of  on  individual 
elector  to  defy  the  popular  will  and  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  his  personal  choice. 

Third  iG  the  question  of  what,  happens  if 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  electoral 
VOtefl. 

The  second  and  third  Issues  raise  a  dif- 
ferent problem  from  the  lf?glt!macy  of  the 
electoral  system  Itself:  It  Is  whether  a  small 
group  of  men.  acting  on  the'r  indlvldunl 
opinions  Eind  motives,  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  .select  the  President. 

Moreover,  this  Is  not  Just  an  academic  pos- 
sibility. Electors  have  gone  off  on  their  own. 
snd  twice  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
chosen  as  president  a  man  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  plurality  of  popular  vote.  Andrew 
Jackson  and — in  a  rather  sordid  way — Sam- 
uel Tllden  were  deprived  of  the  preeldency  by 
CongresR  desplt«  popular  pluralities,  both 
also  received  electoral  pluralltles- 

Gertainly  nearly  everyone  will  agree  that 
the  modem  presldeacy  Is  too  Important  an 
ofllce  to  be  filled  by  private  maneuvering, 
deals  and  coalitions.  Still  these  abuses  con 
be  forestalled  without  touching  the  electoral 
system  Itself,  simply  by  autom.itlcally  count- 
ing a  .•(tate's  Sectoral  votes  for  tbe  popular 
winner  and  prox'ldlng  that  a  plurality  of 
electoral  votes  wins. 


Tbere  also  could  be  a  provision  for  u  run- 
off If  the  leading  candklote  falls  btlow  a  cer- 
tain specified  peiciifitoge. 

None  of  this  requirea  eliminating  the  elec- 
toral principle  itKclf,  which  is  on  unrelated 
and  far  more  Mrioua  matter.  TTiat  principle 
is  like  many  other  flements  of  otu-  ooneii- 
tutlonal  structure.  It  no  longer  serves  ti)e 
piuixwe  which  the  founders  Intoaded,  but 
has  assumed  other  important  and  rarely  ar- 
ticulated functions. 

TliU  Is,  one  must  admit,  tiie  tliearetical 
possibility  that  a  presidential  candidate 
could  receive  the  most  popular  votes  while 
his  opponent  won  the  most  electors  Yet  in 
almost  two  centuries  this  has  happened  only 
once — in  18S8  when  Grover  Cleveland  lost 
the  election  to  Benjamin  HarrUon.  Even 
then,  Cleveland's  popular  edge  waa  only  100.- 
OOO  votes,  hardly  an  overiA-helmlng  popular 
mandate. 

If  the  5yst«m  has  been  accurate  for  over 
80  years,  it  Is  even  more  likely  to  work  in  the 
future.  For  television  and  other  mass  media 
operate  to  make  an  election  more  than  ever 
on  expression  of  a  national  mood,  rather  tlun 
of  differences  based  on  state  lines. 

Tlius  the  direct  election  proposal  violates 
the  single  most  Important  rule  of  constitu- 
tional amendment;  if  something  is  working, 
don't  change  it.  We  have  never  beforr 
amended  the  Constitution  in  antlolpntlon  of 
poaelble  abuse  or  on  tbe  basis  of  abstract  the- 
ory. Only  after  an  abuse  has  roanlfeeted 
itself,  and  usually  after  considerable  pub- 
lic pressure,  have  we  acted,  and  even  then 
with  reluctance. 

Surely  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  tbe 
American  Constitution  has  endured  while 
more  volatile  republics  rcee  and  fell. 

One  must  equally  admit  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  be  certain  of  the  consequencps 
of  the  projected  change  to  direct  election. 
Yet  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  only  third  parties 
which  have  lasted  In  this  country  have  been 
those  with  a  geographical  base — those  that 
could  carry  states. 

The  most  noteworthy  modem  example  has 
been  the  Southern  Party  from  tbe  Dixle- 
crats  through  George  Wallnee. 

The  others  have  proved  transient,  or  have 
never  be^n.  In  important  part  because  they 
could  not  hope  to  carry  any  stages  and  would 
thus  receive  no  electoral  votes.  (In  1B48 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Henry  Wallace  re- 
ceived approximately  tbe  same  popular  vote 
but  Wallace  got  no  electoral  votes  to  Thur- 
mond'B  39.  The  Sooithirn  Party  Is  still  with  us 
and  the  Progressive  passed  away) . 

Many  of  those  who  were  tempted  by  third 
party  movements — and  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal e.Tperience  In  1998 — have  b**n  discour- 
aged by  the  knowledge  that  their  activities 
would  only  help  swing  a  rtaie'a  electoral 
votes  to  that  candidate  who  was  IdeologicAlly 
furthest  from  them. 

Such  a  party  might  bargain  wttb  one  of 
the  major  pertlee  in  return  for  an  endorse- 
ment or  offer  to  withdraw  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign  In  return  for  endorsement.  They 
might  also  run  candidates  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  a  nmoff  election  In  which  their  votes 
will  be  eagerly  and  profitably  sought.  Baaed 
on  our  historical  experience  this  could  prove 
an  extremely  fruitful  course. 

Fifteen  of  our  presidents  have  been  elected 
with  le*=s  than  a  majority  of  the  popular 
votes.  Therefore  In  almost  half  of  our  elec- 
tions, 1  third  party,  at  least  theoretically, 
could  have  held  the  balance  of  power.  Two 
of  otir  iMt  three  elections  have  been  virtual 
popular  ties. 

The  experience  of  some  of  our  largest  statea 
demonstrates  that  this  Is  more  than  a  theo- 
retical possibility.  We  now  have  four  parties 
In  New  York  State,  with  both  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Parties  exercising  influence  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  strength.  Nor  is 
California  a  stranger  to  third  party  politics. 

Had  direct  election  been  In  effect  last  year 
we   probably   would  have  had  an  anti-war 


party  (and  I  would  hate  Joined).  The  poe- 
r.tbllltles  for  the  future  are  limltlees.  Direct 
elncTlon  may  well  bring  us  a  Farmer's  Party, 
n.  Senior  Citizens  Party,  a  Black  Party  and 
other  groups  coalescing  around  common  In- 
x.'iti..  t  and  bePel. 

The  pcaslbllit-'  of  multiparty  activity  la 
:ts  much  a  matter  of  the  psychologry  of  preei- 
de.iiial  politics  as  oi  pmr  reason.  Wblch  Is 
probably  why  it  Ip  so  Uttle  discussed.  For 
relatively  few  of  those  Involved  have  had 
direct  experience  in  presldpntlal  c.-^mpalgna. 

Tet  I  believe  that  our  history  combines 
with  modpru  <'xporience  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Inability  to  receive  any  electoral  votes 
has  been  a  powerful  deterrent  to  third  and 
rourth  and  fifth  party  movements.  H  this 
l5  so,  then  d.rect  election  could  not  come 
nt  o  worse  time — wticn  the  tendency  to  po- 
litick fragmentsticn  and  Ideological  division 
is  retichtng  new  heights.  In  any  event  this,  to 
me.  Is  the  central  i.vsuc  of  reform  and  de- 
serves tbe  most  serious  and  extended  con- 
sideration. 

It  will  n,lvays,  of  course  be  possible  for  a 
new  major  party  to  emerge,  which  may  well 
happen  in  1972  for  the  fim  time  since  the 

Other  objecuonn  to  direct  election  have 
bten  rather  fully  discussed.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  principle  Involved  m  the  speculation 
that  this  m'ghi  increase  the  importance  of 
small  states.  However,  purely  as  a  matter 
of  interest.  I  believe  those  who  anticipate 
such  a  consequence  will  be  eertoualy  dis- 
appointed. 

'Most  prealdentlal  campaigns  are  directed 
at  a  "swing  vote**  of  about  10-20  per  cent  of 
the  electorate.  Any  candidate  In  search  of 
those  votes  will  have  to  focus  his  money  and 
efforts  on  tbe  large  states.  For  that  Is  where 
the  people  are,  and  where  the  most  volatile 
vote  is  to  be  found. 

In  1968  about  half  tbe  total  vote  for  the 
two  major  candidates  came  from  Just  seven 
sutes.  A  change  of  less  than  1>4  per  cent  in 
these  states  would  have  canceled  out  Nixon's 
entire  southern  margin  over  Humphrey.  No 
political  strategist  could  wisely  advise  a  can- 
didate to  take  tbe  slightest  risk  in  the  big 
states.  (Although  it  Is  too  complicated  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  changing  economics  of  media 
buying  will  intensify  this  tendency)  thus.  If 
direct  election  passes,  the  proponents  of  the 
"New  Federalism"  will  preside  over  the  dis- 
soluiton  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  levers 
which  less  populated  sections  have  on  na- 
tional politics.  This  may  be  a  healthy  thing, 
but  it  alwayc  help.',  to  be  eleor  about  what 
you  ore  doing  when  you  change  the  ConsOtu- 
Lioa. 

The  Electoral  College  has  not  only  faith- 
fully reflected  the  populor  wlU,  It  has  usually 
strengthened  It  by  givlns  a  candidate  with 
a  narrow  popular  mnrgln  a  far  larger  elec- 
toral mandate.  Against  this  historical  argu- 
ment that  the  electoral  system  offends  the 
theoretical  democratic  principle  of  "one 
m.-sn,  one  vote."  This  is  certainly  so.  at  least 
in  abstr.ict  possibility. 

Wc  must  remember,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  uniform  principle  of  o\ir  govern- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court,  with  Its  power  to 
overrule  president  and  Coogress.  is  responsi- 
ble to  no  electorate  And  its  insuUtlon  from 
popular  win  bos  helped  strengthen  It  to 
protect  popular  liberties. 

A  senator  elected  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  in  Idaho  has  s*  much  power  over 
national  affairs  or  a  man  selected  by  several 
million  citizens  of  New  York.  Yet  tbe  Senate 
has  often  been  a  more  liberal  and  principle 
body  than  rbe  House  of  Representatives, 

Men  like  the  secretary  of  defense,  whose 
power  over  our  Uvea  far  exceeds  that  of 
most  of  our  earlier  preyldents,  are  appointed 
and  removed  bv  one  man.  Our  national  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  pure  democracy.  Nor  does 
anyone  suggest  It  should  be:  moreover,  none 
of  our  institutions  of  government  octs  ex- 
actly as  the  founding  fathers  expected.  Yet 
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they  have  managed  to  evolve  some  kind  of 
enduring;  and  relatively  fruitful  harmony. 

Tbe  system  Is  not  perfect,  and  I  believe  we 
need  some  fundamental  cb&ngea.  But  when 
we  are  a^ked  to  change  an  Institution  as 
biulc  B£  the  Electoral  College  the  only  rele- 
vant questions  are  practical  ones.  How  Is  It 
working?  What  are  Its  functions?  What  wUI 
be  the  consequences  or  chnnge? 

To  act  on  the  basis  of  rhetoric  about  pure 
democracy  may  have  threatening  conse- 
quences for  tbe  future  of  our  actual  democ- 
racy, and  is  a  spirit  foreign  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  Itself. 

For  all  tbe  Influence  of  mass  media  and 
fast  planes,  we  ore  still  a  continent,  shelter- 
ing diverse  peoples  with  different  ways  of  liv- 
ing. The  electoraj  College  has  been  one  of  the 
institutions  tendmg  to  strengthen  the  curi- 
ous, irrational  and  frustrating  political  sys- 
tem which  has  held  us  together. 

Before  embarking  on  the  Irrevocable  course 
of  abolition  we  should  be  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand and  ore  willing  to  risk  the  possible 
results. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  item  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Goodwin  contains  many  nuggets 
which  I  should  like  to  quote,  but  I  shall 
read  only  two  of  them,  for  the  point  of 
emphasis.  The  first  quotation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nothing  could  be  more  startling  or  In- 
structive than  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  Establishment  of  politics  and  media 
are  rushing  to  embrace  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  might  unhinge  the  en* 
tire  political  structure. 

For  there  1*  good  reason  to  believe  that 
direct  popular  election  of  the  president  may 
end  that  two  party  system  which  has  helped 
make  the  United  States  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  long  lasting  democracies  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Coming,  as  tt  does,  at  a  time  of  deepen- 
ing national  division  and  Ideological  strife 
that  reeult  Is  even  more  likely.  Tet  this  Im- 
mense possibility — a  likelihood  In  my  Judg- 
ment — bos  been  barely  mentioned  in  the 
curiously  muted  debate  over  a  proposal  to 
change  a  constitutional  system  which  bos 
worked  well  for  two  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  I  inject  this  comment  of 
my  own:  I  think  there  is  nothing  more 
truly  serious  in  this  debate  at  this  time 
than  the  thought  advanced  hi  the  quoted 
part  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  article  that  the 
very  continued  existence  of  the  two-party 
system  in  this  Nation  is  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  this  amendment,  and  that 
tlie  existence  of  many  parties  is  almost 
Buaranteed.  When  we  look  at  what  has 
happened  in  some  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  have  many 
parties,  and  realize  how  unstable  their 
governments  have  been,  I  think  we 
would  all  want  to  be  very  careful.  In  con- 
sidering this  amendment,  to  consider 
that  feature  of  the  results  which  might 
and  which  I  believe  woiild  flow  from  it. 

My  second  quotation  from  Mr.  Good- 
win's thoughtful  article  reads  as  follows; 

Thus  the  direct  election  proposal  violates 
the  single  most  important  rule  of  constitu- 
tional amendment:  If  something  Is  working, 
don't  change  it.  We  have  never  before 
amended  the  Con-stltutlon  in  anticipation 
of  possible  abuse  or  on  the  basis  of  abstract 
theory.  Only  after  an  abuse  has  manifested 
Itself,  and  usually  after  considerable  public 
pressure,  bare  we  acted,  and  even  then  with 
reluctance. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senate 
would  do  well  to  heed  that  stop,  look,  and 
listen  statement  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 


Tbe  next  item  which  I  should  hke  to 
have  Included  in  the  Record  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  being 
a  column  by  Mr.  Kevin  P.  Phillips,  who 
but  a  short  while  ago  was  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  White  House.  The  title 
of  his  article  is  "Electoral  College  Poli- 
tics," and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recoho  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eltctoral   College  Politics 
(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips) 

The  Senate  has  begun  debate  on  an 
amendment  to  the  n.S.  Constitution  that 
would  abolish  the  Electoral  CoUege  method 
of  choosing  a  President  In  favor  of  direct, 
nationwide  popular  election. 

Two-thirds  support  wlU  be  necessary  to 
push  this  change  through  the  Senate,  and  a 
close  flght  Is  expected.  The  balance  of  power 
15  generally  thought  to  rest  with  an  unde- 
cided bloc  of  Farm  Belt  Republicans  (Dole. 
Pearson.  Young,  and  Miller),  small-state 
Northea-^tern  Republicans  (Prouty.  Cotton, 
Boggs,  and  Williams),  Southern  Democrats 
<Spong,  Byrd.  Pulbrlght,  Rollings  and  Long) 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Democrats  (Cannon, 
McOee.  Moss,  and  Anderson) . 

Such  Indecision  Is  surprising  because  the 
amendment  in  question,  pushed  by  the  Sen- 
ate's leading  liberals,  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  national  political  muscle  of  the  more 
conservative  South,  Farm  Belt.  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  other  lightly  populated  states.  The 
detriment  to  these  areas  can  be  mea.<>ured  in 
three  ways:  (1)  diminished  local  power  In 
Presidential  elections;  (2)  reduced  represen- 
tation and  Influence  In  both  parties;  and  (3> 
decreased  local  orientation  of  national  party 
platforms  and  administration. 

To  Illustrate  the  Southern  an<*  Western 
loss  of  power,  consider  that  In  1968  (per  the 
1960  censttsl.  Connecticut.  Oklahoma,  an') 
South  Carolina  each  enjoyed  8  electoral  votes, 
but  in  terms  of  popular  vote.  Connecticut 
sent  1.36  million  to  tbe  polls  In  166R,  Okla- 
home  943.000.  and  South  Carolina  only 
667,000. 

Secondly,  the  change  to  direct  election 
would  greatly  affect  the  regional  distribu- 
tion of  power  wlthlr  the  two  parties, 
especially  at  presidential  conventions. 

Delegates  are  now  apportioned  to  states  on 
the  basis  of  Electoral  College  strength,  with 
bonuses  for  partisan  performance.  Abolition 
of  the  Electoral  College  would  presumably 
shift  delegate  apportionment  to  a  system 
based  either  on  total  vote  cast  In  the  prior 
election  or  total  vote  cast  (or  the  party's 
nominee. 

In  the  Democratic  Party,  such  a  change. 
which  may  come  regardless  as  "reform," 
would  greatly  weaken  rooderate-to-conserv- 
atlve  influence.  The  South.  Plains,  and 
Rocky  Mountains  had  30  per  cent  of  the 
1968  delegates,  but  cast  only  20  per  cent  of 
Humphrey's  vote,  whereas  the  liberal  blg- 
clty  states  of  Massachusetts.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  California  and 
Ohio  bad  only  26  per  cant  of  the  delegates 
but  east  43  per  cent  of  Humphrey's  Novem- 
ber ballots. 

A  delegate  reapportionment  of  this  magni- 
tude would  put  tbe  I>emocratIc  Party  In  the 
hands  of  left-liberals  whose  stance  would 
injure  party  candidates  In  the  South,  Border, 
Plains,  and  Rocky  Mountains.  (Direct  elec- 
tion would  also  promote  this  liberal  bias  by 
dispelling  Democratic  electoral  vote  concern 
with  eking  out  three-way  pluralities  In  Texas, 
siiy.  or  Missouri  or  Georgia.) 

If  electoral  reform  shift*  the  Democrat.=; 
to  the  left,  pushing  conservatives  and  Wal- 
laceltes  Into  the  OOP.  the  Republicans 
would       probably      remain       conservative- 
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oriented.  However,  If  Electoral  College  aban- 
donment  were  to  cause  OOP  delegates  to  be 
apportioned  by  votes  cast  for  the  last  puu 
Presidential  candidate,  this  would  abarply 
reduce  the  convention  power  of  the  low 
turnout  and  now  bonus-weighted  Boutb 
Plains,  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Under  present  Idealoglcal  clrcumstancea 
now  that  American  politics  is  no  longer 
divided  by  tbe  Civil  War.  the  Electoral  C-ol- 
lege  favors  a  Republican  coalition  based  In 
the  South  Midwest.  West,  and  small  states 
OOP  Senators  from  theee  areas  would  be 
(oollah  to  abandon  a  system  that  has  a 
built-in  bias  toward  such  a  coalition  ta 
favor  of  one  which,  at  beat,  aacrlflcea  tbeH 
regional  advantages. 

For  these  reasons.  Southern.  Farm  Belt 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  other  small  states  hsTe 
good  reason  to  oppose  abolition  of  the  Elec- 
toral College,  and  If  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  passes  the  Senate,  It  wlU  prob- 
ably not  be  ratified  by  the  statea. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out attempting  to  quote  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  Mr.  Phillips'  article,  I 
do  want  to  call  attention  to  two  parts. 

After  mentioning  that  he  hears  that 
there  is  indecision  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  farm  belt  Senators  and  some  of  the 
Senators  from  small  States  on  the  ques- 
tion of  support  of  or  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  he  proceeds  with  this  para- 
graph: 

Such  Indecision  Is  surprising  because  the 
amendment  In  question,  pushed  by  the  Sen- 
ate's leading  liberals  would  operate  to  re- 
duce the  national  political  muscle  of  the 
more  conservative  South.  Farm  Belt,  Rockf 
Mountains,  and  other  lightly  populated 
states.  The  detriment  to  these  areas  can  be 
measured  In  three  ways:  <1)  diminished 
local  power  in  Presidential  elecUons;  (2) 
reduced  representation  and  Influence  In  both 
parties;  and  (3)  decreased  local  orientation 
of  national  party  platforms  and  administra- 
tion. 

A  second  quotation  from  Phillips'  fine 
article  is  as  follows: 

A  delegate  reapportionment  of  tbis  magnl- 
lude  would  put  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
hands  of  left-liberals  whose  stance  would  In- 
jure party  candidates  In  the  South.  Border. 
Plains,  and  Rocky  Mountains.  (Direct  elec- 
tion would  also  promote  this  liberal  bias  by 
dispelling  Democratic  electoral  vote  concern 
with  eking  out  three-way  pluralities  In 
Texas,  say.  or  Missouri  or  Georgia.) 

And  a  third  quotation  from  Mr. 
PliilUps'  thoughtful  article: 

For  these  reasons.  Southern.  Farm  Belt 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  other  small  states  bare 
Rood  reason  to  oppose  aboUtlon  of  the  Elec- 
toral CoUege.  and  If  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  passes  the  Senate,  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  ratified  by  the  states. 

Mr.  Pre.'iident,  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  simply  say  that  in 
my  judgment,  the  electoral  college  as 
it  exists  should  be  changed  by  amend- 
ment: that  in  my  judgment,  the  frac- 
tional system  to  be  proposed  during  this 
debate  in  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina <Mr.  Ervin).  which  has  long  had 
my  support,  much  better  meets  the  situa- 
tion and  does  not  jeopardize  the  position 
of  the  States,  and  particularly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  small  States:  and  that  I  hope 
th^t  will  be  the  path  adopted  when  the 
Senate  finally  acts  in  his  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  the  day  I  spoke  In 
opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
suggesting  a  radical  change  In  the  con- 
stitutional method  for  the  selection  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  noted  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  today  a  very  fine 
column  by  David  Lawrence  entitled 
"Hectjon  Plan  Would  Hit  'Statehood.'" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  previous  remarks,  and  added  to  the 
group  of  columns  and  editorials  which  I 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  time  of  my 
original  appearance  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Election  Plan  Woulb  Hrr  ■Statehood" 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Senate  Is  struggling  with  a  proposed 
lunencJnnent  to  the  Constitution  to  abolish 
the  Electoral  CoUege  and  conduct  all  pres- 
idential elections  hereafter  by  direct,  vote  of 
•.he  people.  The  plan  la  to  let  the  candidate 
who  receives  the  largest  number  of  votes  be 
declared  elected  If  this  Is  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  total  votes  cost.  If  no  candidate  gets 
that  percentage,  a  run-off  election  would  be 
held  between  the  top  two. 

But  the  states  would  not  hereafter  cast 
their  ballots  in  the  Electoral  College  and 
would  thus  lose  a  power  they  have  held  since 
the  republic  was  founded,  It  would  be  incred- 
ible if  the  three-fourths  of  the  states  of  the 
union  necessary  should  ratify  any  such 
amendment  because  It  certainly  could  mean 
s  diminution  of  the  inSuence  of  the  smaller 
ststes  In  the  election  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

Under  the  proposed  nmendmeni,  a  plu- 
rality of  the  Totee  could  be  obtained  almoet 
entirely  from  one  section  of  tbe  country,  and 
*.he  new  president  could  cater  to  the  demandr- 
or  desires  of  that  region.  But.  with  the  Elec- 
toral College,  even  the  moet  populous  states 
have  a  relatively  small  number  of  electors, 
and  these  can  be  offset  by  a  combination 
of  electors  from  smaller  states.  Some  presi- 
dents, for  example,  have  been  elected  by  a 
substantial  number  of  electoral  votes  by  get- 
ting majorities  in  5tate.<j  of  large  and  small 
population  In  different  sectton.s  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet  their  total  poptilar  vote  was  close 
\o  that  cast  for  an  opponent. 

President  Wllaon  was  reelected  In  1916 
with  the  support  of  the  South,  which  was 
usually  Democratic,  and  the  West,  which 
woa  u.<iually  Republican.  But  the  two  areas 
in  combination  produced  enough  Democratic 
electoral  votes  to  offset  the  heavy  electoral 
rote  for  the  Republican  candidate  In  the 
Eastern  states. 

There  have  been  other  elections,  too.  !n 
which  sectional  problems  hove  influenced 
the  outcome  of  elections.  The  Electoral  Col- 
lege has  performed  a  service  In  such  )n- 
siances.  because  It  has  protected  the  Inter- 
ests of  smaller  as  well  as  larger  states  con- 
cerned with  certain  questions. 

In  some  elections,  such  as  that  In  1920. 
when  there  was  a  R^ubllcan  landslide  for 
Warren  O.  Harding,  virtually  all  the  ."itates 
outside  the  South  went  Republican.  Rc^ulrs 
In  elections  were  decided  by  popular  vote. 
Tbe  Electoral  College  comes  In  as  the  decl- 
4lve  factor  when  elections  are  close  and  when 
sectional  Issues  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  produce  wide  differences  of  opinion 
and  sometimes  split  parties. 

The  proponents  of  the  suggested  amend- 
meni  keep  emphaelzlng  that  election  of  a 
president  would  be  by  "direct  popular  vote." 
and  imply  that  the  Electoral  College  doesn't 
isatisfy  such  a  requirement.  A  group  of  sena- 
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tors,  both  Republican  and  Democrat,  in  op- 
posing the  amendment,  make  this  comment: 

"Direct  election  of  the  president,  we  be- 
lieve, would — 

"Destroy  the  two-party  system  and  en- 
courage the  formation  of  a  host  of  splinter 
parties; 

"Untiermlne  the  federal  system  by  remov- 
ing the  states  as  states  from  tbe  electoral 
process; 

"Remove  Em  indispensable  Institutional 
support  for  the  separation  of  powers; 

"Radicalize  public  opinion  and  endanger 
the  rights  of  all  minorities  by  removing  In- 
centives to  compromise; 

"Create  an  irresistible  temptation  to  elec- 
toral fraud: 

"Lead  to  Interminable  electoral  recounts 
and  challenges; 

"Nece.ssliate  notional  direction  and  control 
of  every  aspect  of  the  electoral  process." 

But  how.  it  will  be  asked,  does  such  an 
amendment  as  Is  being  proposed  get  wide- 
spread support?  The  answer  Is  that  the 
phrase  "popular  election"  Implies  that  the 
people  will  have  a  much  more  positive  voice 
In  choosing  the  president  and  will  exercise 
a  direct  responsibility.  The  truth  Is  a  direct- 
election  plan  could  lead  to  tbe  destruction 
of  the  two-party  system  and  could  weaken 
both  political  parties  m  their  state  and  local 
operations  as  well. 

Members  of  the  two  major  parties  are 
divide*'  in  their  support  of  the  new  amend- 
ment. Even  If  It  doee  pass  the  Senate  and 
\%  submitted  to  the  states — since  It  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House — the  big  question  Is 
whether  three- fourths  of  the  states  will  ever 
ratify  an  amendment  which  will,  in  effect. 
Impair  •'statehood." 

AMENDUENT   NO.   Ttl 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe),  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rec- 

OBD. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Beginning  with  line  1,  page  6.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  7,  page  5,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  persons  joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected  President  and  Vice  President,  if  such 
number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  certified.  If  none  of 
tbe  persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  have  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
certified,  but  the  persons  Joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  Preeident  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
election  received  the  greatest  number  of  the 
votes  coat  In  each  of  several  States  which  In 
combination  are  entitled  to  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  tbe  Con- 
gress constituting  a  majority  of  tbe  whole 
number  of  Members  of  both  House  oT  the 
Congress,  such  persons  shall  be  declared 
elected  President  and  Vice  President.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  abaU  be  considered  to 


be  a  State,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  tbe  Con- 
gress equal  w  the  number  to  which  it  would 
be  entitled  If  It  were  a  State,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  tbe  number  to  which  tbe  least 
populous  state  is  entitled. 

"If.  after  any  sucb  election,  none  of  tbe 
persons  Joined  ba  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  can  be  declared  to  be 
elected  pursuant  to  the  preceding  para- 
graph, tbe  Congress  shall  assemble  in  spe- 
cial session,  in  such  manner  as  the  Congreos 
shall  prescribe  by  law,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  Decemtier  of  the  year  m  which  the  elec- 
tion ocGtirred.  The  Congress  so  assembled 
In  apedal  session  shall  be  composed  of  those 
persona  who  are  qualified  to  serve  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  regular  session  begin- 
ning In  tbe  year  next  following  the  year 
m  which  the  election  occurred.  In  that 
special  session  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  constituted  sitting  In 
Joint  session  shall  choose  Immediately,  from 
tbe  two  pairs  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  who  re- 
ceived tbe  higbest  niunbers  of  votes  cost  In 
the  election,  one  such  pair  by  ballot  For 
that  purpose  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives.  The  vote  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  each  House  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced and  recs^rded.  Tbe  pair  of  f>ersons 
Joined  ofi  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  ^all  be  declared  elected  President  and 
Vice  President.  Immediately  after  such  dec- 
laration, the  special  session  shall  be  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

"No  buelnesB  other  than  the  choosing  of 
a  President  and  a  Vice  President  shall  be 
transacted  in  any  special  session  in  which 
the  Congress  Is  assembled  under  this  sec- 
tion. A  regular  session  of  the  Congress  shall 
t>e  adjourned  during  the  period  of  any  such 
special  session,  but  may  be. continued  after 
the  Adjournment  of  such  special  session 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Tbe  assembly  of  the 
Congress  in  special  session  under  tbis  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  term  of  office  for 
which  a  Member  of  the  Congress  thereto- 
fore has  been  elected  or  appointed,  and  this 
Hectlon  Khali  not  Impair  tbe  powers  of  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
any  matter  other  than  proceedings  con- 
ducted In  special  session  under  this  section." 

On  page  3.  line  16,  Immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following  new  sentence* 
■No  such  election  shall  be  held  later  thai 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  li 
November,  and  tbe  resxilts  thereof  shall  be 
declared  no  later  than  tbe  third  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the 
year  In  which  the  election  occurs.". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  there  might  be  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  sometime  early  next  week, 
perhaps  Tuesday.  Whether  such  an 
aereement  to  vote  can  be  reached,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  want  to  indicate,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  that  that 
would  be  satisfactory  from  our  point  of 
view. 

Nearly  150  years  ago.  Senator  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  of  Missouri  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  proposed  what 
we  are  considering  here  today — the 
direct,  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Speaking  In  the  florid  rhetoric  of  his 
day.  Senator  Benton  said: 

The  evil  of  a  want  of  uniformity  In  the 
choice  of  presidential  electors  is  not  limited 
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to  Its  dlsflguiing  effect  upon  the  face  of  our 
Kovermneat,  but  goes  to  endanger  tbe  peo- 
ple, by  p«rmlttlog  sudden  alterations  on  tbe 
eve  or  ao  election,  and  to  annihilate  tbe 
lighta  of  small  states,  by  enabling  the  large 
ones  \o  combine,  and  to  throw  all  their  voles 
Into  the  scale  oi  a  partlciUar  candidate. 

In  the  political  hurly-burly  of  his 
times.  Senator  Benton  perceived  ample 
reason  even  then  for  changing  the  elec- 
wral  college  system  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution.  Then  the  Constitution  was 
less  than  50  years  old,  and  had  not  be- 
come embossed  by  the  tradition.'!  which 
we  now  face  in  considering  changes  Ir- 
an antiquated,  in  creaky  election  ma- 
chinery. 

While  he  was  un5ucc*t^ful.  Benton 
never  changed  his  mind  about  the  urgent 
need  for  chaneing  the  electoral  college 
?.vstem  in  favor  of  a  direct  vote  by  the 
people.  Writing  much  later  In  his  volu- 
minous memoirs,  "Thirty  Years'  View. " 
the  Missouri  Senator  said: 

Prom  the  beginning  these  electors  have 
been  useless,  and  an  Inconvenient  Interven- 
tion between  the  people  and  I  he  object  of 
their  choice,  and  In  time  may  become  dan- 
Kerous .  .  . 

Benton  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
idea  he  proposed  was  not  new,  that  it  had 
been  advanced  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  and  had  been  sup- 
ported by  BenJ.imin  PranWin  and  others. 
He  noted  that  it  wa.';  not  adopted  becau.w 
it  was  thought  that  "the  mass  of  the 
people  would  not  be  sufficiently  informed, 
discreet,  and  temperate  to  exercise  with 
advantage  so  great  a  privilege  as  that  of 
choosing  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
Repubhe."  He  expressed  the  hope  of  "ob- 
taining for  It  a  better  succes.s  at  some 
future  day." 

Surely  tve  have  now  reached  that  point 
in  time.  Various  proposals  for  electoral 
reform  have  oeen  before  Congress  peri- 
odically for  many  years.  Out  of  a  long 
period  of  consideration  and  debate  con- 
cerning the  various  proposals  I  believe 
a  clc*<r  consensus  ha?  emerged — a  con- 
sen-U5  that  the  election  of  the  Pre.-!ident 
ought  to  be  by  direct,  popular  vote  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pre.wed  earlier  In  this  debate  by  the  dla- 
tinsTiished  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakee'.  irho  made  th?  point  that  it  is 
not  districts  and  not  States  that  elect 
a  President — it  is  people. 

If  there  were  dangers  which  beset  our 
electoral  .^system  in  Senator  Benton's  day, 
they  arc  certainly  magnified  now  in  this 
ape  of  instant  communication  and  in- 
cr?.is!ng  coT^cera  over  the  processes  of 
Government. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Ideal  system 
for  electing  a  President  is  one  that  per- 
mits the  most  direct  participation  by 
the  people  that  is  feasible.  It  should  be  a 
system  that  does  not  encourage  candi- 
dates to  write  off  sesroer.ts  of  the  popu- 
lation or  geographical  areas  of  the 
country. 

Such  a  system  should  permit  indi- 
vidual voter.',  wherever  they  live,  to  vote 
directly  for  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  rather  than  for  faceless 
electors  responsible  to  no  one.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  an  election  system  the  people 
want — and  the  kind  they  are  entitled  to 
have. 


Mr.  President.Sit  a  time  when  there 
seems  to  be  so  much  distrust  of  Govern- 
ment and  when  so  many  people,  for 
whatever  reasons,  feel  removed  too  far 
from  their  elected  leaders,  it  Is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  I  believe,  to  move 
Coward  more  direct  participation  in  the 
processes  of  government. 

It  would  also  be  wise  to  remove  an 
anachronism  In  our  system  which  recog- 
nizes the  "faithle.5s  elector"  and  which 
enables  the  popular  will  to  be  overridden 
by  an  electoral  college  count. 

As  a  number  of  witnesses  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  pointed  out,  several 
elections  have  occurred  where,  despite  a 
relatively  comfortable  popular  vote  ma- 
jority, the  electoral  vote  margin  was  ex- 
tremely narrow.  For  example.  In  the  1884 
election,  a  shift  of  575  votes  In  New  York 
would  have  elected  James  Blaine  over 
Grover  Cleveland:  and  in  both  the  1900 
and  1908  elections.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  would  have  been  elected  if  there 
had  been  a  shift  of  a  total  of  5.000  votes 
in  several  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  candidates  in  both  years 
had  a  !x>pular  vote  majority  of  nearly  1 
million  Of  course,  it  Is  well  known  that 
a  small  shift  In  the  popular  vote  in  the 
1948, 1960,  and  1968  elections  would  have 
elected  candidates  who  were  not  the 
popular  vote  winners. 

Another  reason  for  favoring  the  direct 
election  plan  is  that  it  would  remove  the 
disproportionate  advantage  In  the  elec- 
toral system  now  enjoyed  by  one-party 
States  with  low  voter  turnouts.  This  plan 
would  give  all  groups  a  greater  incentive 
to  participate  politically,  for  they  could 
be  sure  their  votes  would  be  counted. 

A  few  statistics  will  illustrate  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  encourag- 
ing greater  participation  In  the  election 
of  a  President. 

In  1968.  for  example.  In  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  which  has  21  electoral 
votes,  3.2  million  people  voted.  In  Texas, 
with  25  electoral  votes,  only  2,5  million 
people  voted. 

Connecticut  has  eight  electoral  votes, 
and  1.25  million  people  voted  in  that 
State  in  the  1988  election.  By  contrast. 
South  Carolina  has  eight  electoral  votes 
but  only  651,000  total  votes  cast  In  the 
rame  election. 

I  realize,  of  course,  there  may  be  other 
factors  which  affect  the  total  vote  In  any 
particular  election,  but  I  am  also  sure 
that  the  existence,  or  lack  of  existence, 
of  a  .strong  two-party  system  is  an  Im- 
portant factor, 

I  suggest  that,  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  etjual  representation 
of  every  State  in  the  Senate  was  of  more 
importance  than  the  electoral  college 
system  in  preserving  the  interests  of  the 
States.  In  their  eyes  this  equal  voice 
in  the  Senate  was  "at  once  a  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  portion  of  sov- 
ei-eirnty  remaining  In  the  individual 
States,  and  an  Instrimient  for  preserv- 
ing that  residual  sovereignty,"  The  per- 
manence of  these  State  interests  rests 
In  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  "no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
frage In  the  Senate."  This  Is  a  virtually 
unamendable  section  which  requires 
imanimous  consent  by  all  the  States  for 
any  change. 
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Of  equal  Importance  today  along  with 
the  Senate  is  the  need  for  a  viable  two- 
party  system  In  each  of  the  50  States,  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  is  where  direct 
election.  If  properly  structured,  can  pro- 
vide a  greater  inducement  for  total  po- 
litical participation.  Nothing  can  en- 
hance federalism  more  than  a  vigorously 

competitive      two-party      structure a 

:truetiire  whose  foundation  is  in  State 
and  local  government, 

Mr.  President,  as  a  long-time  advo- 
cate of  electoral  reform,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  action.  Understand- 
ably, there  Is  little  patience  with  still 
further  delay. 

I  am  concerned  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  not  be  ratified  and  be- 
come operable  for  the  1972  presidential 
election.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more 
hazards  we  run  into  relying  on  a  system 
fraught  with  many  inadequacies  and 
Inequities. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  sup- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  and  I  intend  to 
\'ote  for  the  resolution. 

At  the  tame  time,  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  if  I  did  nut  acknowledge  that  I  am 
disturbed  by  some  features  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  As  I  have  indicated  in  the 
"a.st,  and  a-  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tmraos)  and  I 
expressed  In  oui  ,separate  views  which 
accompanies  the  report  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 1  am  concerned  particular- 
ly about  the  runoff  provisions  In  the  pro- 
posal before  us  at  this  time. 

As  we  pointed  out  In  the  separate 
views: 

The  limitations  of  even  solid  regional  sup- 
port of  third  party's  efforts  arc  Btrlklngly 
demonstrated  by  going  back  to  the  1860 
election.  Although  the  Southern  DemocrsUc 
candidate,  ,Tohn  Breckinridge,  polled  73  elec- 
toral votes  and  John  Bell  of  the  Constltu- 
ttoonl  Union  Pony  polled  39.  Abraham  Uo- 
coin  won  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
with  only  39.9  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  tbe  40  percent 
plun-'Uly  required  for  direct  election  (un- 
der S.J.  Res.  1 1 .  a'  minor  party  or  combina- 
tion of  minor  parties  need  only  approach 
30  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  In  order 
(o  reach  a  strong  tjargalnlng  position.  The 
prospect  of  two  minor  party  candidates,  one 
regional  and  one  ideological,  amassing  20 
per  cent  of  the  vote  Is  quite  realistic  In  the 
near  future  of  American  politics. 

Given  The  fact  tiuit  bargaining  before  the 
ninoff  election  would  take  place  under  oon- 
duiona  of  division  and  disappointment,  cyni- 
cal poUUcal  moves  might  in  themselves  lead 
to  a  crisis  of  respect  and  legitimacy  In  the 
selection  of  the  President.  tJudoubtedly,  the 
aura  of  legitimacy  would  be  all  the  more 
In  doubt  where  the  runnerup  in  the  Initial 
contest  wins  tbe  runoff  by  woolcg  thlrd- 
piirty  support.  In  such  a  caae,  the  question 
of  the  legitimacy  Is  sharpened  even  further 
If  the  turnout  In  tbe  second  election  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  in  the  first  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment now  at  the  desk  will  strengthen 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  It  will  make 
the  re-solution  more  acceptable  and  will 
enhance  its  chances  of  being  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Moreover,  it  would  avoid  the  awkward, 
time-conauminc  nmolT  election  contem- 
plated by  the  pending  resolution  now  pro- 
vidas.  and  w.ould  remove  some  uncer- 
tainty which  now  surrounds  the  pres- 
ent proposal.  In  this  respect,  I  share  con- 
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cem  that  was  voiced  earlier  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  by  the  distinguii.hed  Senator 
from  Nebrsista  (Mr,  Cukils)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
retains  the  feature  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  with  resard  to  a  candidate  re- 
ceiving 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
However,  oiu'  amendment  would  provide 
that  if  no  candidate  polled  the  required 
40  percent,  the  popular  vote  winner 
would  still  be  elected  provided  be  ob- 
tains a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote- 
but  without  tbe  intervention  of  electors. 
Dnllke  tlie  present  system  the  popular 
vote  runnerup  could  not  be  elected  even 
if  he  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
Selection  of  the  President  by  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  House  would  oc- 
cur, as  I  have  mdicated,  only  tX  prior  re- 
quirements were  not  met. 

Of  course,  it  may  also  be  asked  what 
are  the  chances  of  a  popular  vote  winner 
who  gets  less  than  40  percent  of  the  vote 
obtaining  a  majority  of  the  elcctore! 
vote.  If  we  examine  the  26  Presidential 
elections  between  1868  and  1968,  we  find 
that  tlie  winning  candidate  received  on 
the  average  of  52  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  and  71  percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 

During  this  same  period,  eight  Presi- 
dents were  minority  Presidents — that  is. 
they  were  elected  with  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  tiie  popular  vote.  In  three  of  these 
elections  where  some  type  of  major 
third-party  challenge  occurred,  the 
average  percent  of  the  electoral  vote  re- 
ceived by  the  winner  was  67  percent, 
while  in  the  other  five  contests  where  no 
third-party  candidate  received  any  elec- 
toral vote  the  aver,tge  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote  obtained  by  the  tvlnner 
ves  55  percent. 

According  to  these  statistics,  the  re- 
sults of  past  elections  would  indicate  two 
things;  The  ijopular  vote  winner  is  usu- 
ally blessed  with  a  fairly  comfortable 
electoral  vote  cushion  and  third  party 
challenges  have  frequently  widened  the 
aiargln  of  electoral  victory  by  drawing 
votes  away  from  one  of  the  major  can- 
didates. The  clearest  example  of  this  is 
the  1912  election  where  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Bull  Moose  Party  split  tlie  Repub- 
licans and  enabled  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
be  elected  with  82  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote  but  only  42  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  Furthermore,  in  the  1880  election, 
the  only  election  where  the  winner  got 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  with  39.9 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  but  gimered 
59  percent  of  the  electoral  vote.  This  20 
percent  margin  Is  consistent  with  the 
average  margin  between  the  popular 
vote — 52  percent^and  the  electoral 
vote — 71  percent — during  the  100  years 
between  1868  and  1969. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  I  believe  our  amend- 
ment would  appropriately  discourage  the 
entrance  of  minor  splinter  parties  on  the 
;olitlcal  scene  and  would,  under  direct 
election,  thereby  increase  the  likc-lihcod 
that  a  direct  popular  election  by  the 
people  would  be  decisive  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
"A  Call  for  Cooperation,"  addressed  to 
Congress  today,  and  in  particular  I  wish 


to  focus  on  a  part  of  that  message  to 
Congress  which  deals  with  the  subject 
of  electoral  reform  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  refer  to  the  following  words  of 
President  Nixon  in  his  message: 
ixccTOSAL  aeroaM 

No  one  subject  more  profoundly  Involves 
tbe  Issue  of  popular  sovereignty  than  the 
method  of  electing  the  President.  For  almost 
two  centuries  tbe  system  of  tbe  Electoral 
College  baa  somehow  worked,  albeit  just 
barely  at  times,  and  at  other  times  even 
doubtfully.  Every  four  years  the  American 
democracy  places  a  large,  unacceptable,  and 
unnecessary  wager  that  It  will  work  one 
more  time,  that  somehow  an  Institution  that 
never  in  any  event  functioned  the  way  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  anticipated,  will 
somehow  confer  the  Presidency  on  that  can- 
didate who  obtaiiss  the  largt^t  number  of 
votes  Tbe  Electoral  College  need  not  do  so. 
Indeed  on  occasion  It  has  not  done  so.  But 
far  more  Importantly — whatever  the  popular 
vote — It  need  not  confer  the  Presidency  on 
any  caodidate.  If  none  has  a  majority  of  tbe 
electoral  vot*. 

Our  ability  to  change  this  system  in  time 
for  the  1972  elections  Is  a  touchstone  of  the 
Impulse  to  reform  In  America  today.  It  will 
be  the  measure  of  our  ability  to  avert  calam- 
ity by  anticipating  It. 

As  I  stated  In  my  October  196:1  messag'' 
I  orlplnally  favored  other  methods  of  re- 
forming the  electorsl  college  system,  but  the 
parage  by  the  House  of  a  direct  popular 
election  plan  Indicated  that  this  thoroughly 
acceptable  reform  could  be  achieved,  and  I 
;;ccordlngly  supported  11.  TJnfortunately,  the 
Se:iate  has  not  completed  action.  Time  Is 
running  out.  But  It  is  still  possible  to  pass 
the  measure  and  to  amend  the  Consritutlon 
In  time  for  the  1972  elections. 

I  read  those  words  of  the  President 
^vith  some  degree  of  pleasure  and  also 
to  emphasize  again  the  support  of  the 
President  for  electoral  reform  in  general 
and  the  direct  election  plan  in  narticular. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  heed  the 
President's  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  1  hope  it 
may  be  possible  that  the  amendment  now 
pendln?  as  the  order  of  business  before 
the  Senate  will  be  voted  on  early  next 
week.  I  look  forward  to  that  vote  with  the 
anticipation  and  the  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  this  amendment,  thus  In- 
creasing the  chances  In  my  opinion  of 
the  Senate  adoption  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  and  also  substantially  in- 
creasing, in  my  opinion,  the  hopes  that 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
be  raOfled  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
nearly  2  years  ago  during  the  1968  presi- 
dential election  that  our  Nation  faced, 
at  various  points  In  the  election  process, 
the  distinct  possibility  of  electing  a  mi- 
nority President,  the  prospect  of  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  among  the  electors,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  contingent  election 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  For- 
tunately, we  were  spared  In  that  election 
the  chaos  which  would  surely  have  en- 
sued had  none  of  our  candidates  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
We  may  not  be  as  lucky  In  1972. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  present  elec- 
toral system  is  archaic,  unfair,  inaccu- 
rate, ambiguous,  discriminatory,  and  un- 
democratic. Archaic,  becauw  It  was  de- 
veloped almost  200  .vears  ago  in  a  day 
of  limited  and  extremely  slow  commu- 
nlcetion^in  s  day  when  it  was  believed 


that  the  ordinary  voter  would  be  subject 
to  deception  and  inclined  to  vote  only 
for  someone  from  his  own  State.  This 
would,  of  course,  have  permitted  the 
most  populous  State  to  always  elect  its 
own  candidate  Unfair,  because  a  presi- 
dential candidate  wiiich  loses  a  State 
by  only  one  vote  lorfeits  all  of  that 
State's  electoral  votes.  Inaccurate,  be- 
cause in  most  elections  the  electoral 
votes  are  so  seldom  accurately  propor- 
tional to  tlie  popular  vote.  Ambiguous, 
because  under  the  present  system  some 
presidential  electors  are  not  botmd  to 
vote  lor  the  candidate  who  received  the 
majority  of  the  popular  votes  in  their 
Slates,  Discnmiiiatory,  because  voters 
in  large  States  hold  an  excessive  amount 
of  voting  power.  They  have  the  poten- 
tial for  irifluencing  a  far  larger  block  of 
electoral  votes  than  voters  in  small 
States  like  Hawaii.  Consequently,  voters 
ill  small  States  are  generally  Ignored  by 
a  presidential  candidate  t^ho  knows  he 
can  win  by  carrying  only  the  II  most 
populous  States  in  the  Union  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  the  electoral 
system  is  undemocratic,  because  should 
no  one  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  election  is  tlirown  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  each  State  del- 
egation, regardless  of  its  size,  casts  only 
one  vote  lor  tbe  lop  three  candidates. 

History  has,  in  fact,  recorded  elections 
in  which  the  elected  President  actually 
rt^ceived  fewer  popular  votes  than  his 
nearest  opponent.  In  1824.  Jolui  Quiucy 
Adams  received  fewer  popular  votes  than 
Andretv  Jackson.  However,  becau.se  nei- 
ther received  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  the  election  fell  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  vihich  elected  Adams.  In 
1876.  Samuel  J.  TUden  received  250,000 
more  popular  votes  than  Rutherford  B 
Hayes.  However,  returns  from  four  States 
were  contested  and  an  Electoral  Com- 
mission created  by  Congress  decided  in 
favor  of  Hayes  In  1888,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son polled  fewer  popular  votes  than 
Grover  Cleveland,  but  received  more 
electoral  votes  and  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you 
that  history  repeats  itself.  If  we  are  to 
in.uie  that  the  events  of  1824,  1876.  and 
1BS8  not  happen  in  1972  we  must  act  Im- 
mediately to  initiate  long  overdue  reforms 
in  our  present  electoral  system. 

-\fter  studying  the  problem,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the  di- 
rect popular  election  of  our  President 
will  resolve  the  problems  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Only  the  direct  poptilar  election 
of  our  President  will  eliminate  the  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  Inherent  In  our  current 
system.  Only  a  direct  popular  election 
will  allow  every  citizen's  vote  to  count 
equally.  And  only  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion will  prevent  the  election  of  a  mi- 
nority President  who  fails  to  receive  the 
largest  popular  vote, 

I,  therefore,  intend  to  vote  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion and  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President. 

TRc  Diasor  cxxcrtoN  Booivix>cin,B 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  It  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  schemes  that  has  ever  been 
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considered  by  the  Congress.  It  U  being 
put  forward  by  its  sponsors  as  a  simple 
idea  that  will  correct  all  the  hidden 
dangers  in  the  present  electoral  system. 
But.  Mr.  President,  speaking  as  one 
who  has  engaged  in  a  presidential  cam- 
ppign  as  the  candidate  of  one  of  the  two 
major  parties.  I  must  declare  my  view 
that  this  simple  idea  is  fraught  with  so 
many  terrible  problems  that  it  will.  In  all 
likelihood,  shake  the  very  foimdation  of 
our  society. 

To  my  mind,  if  this  propoeal  is  put 
into  the  Constitution,  it  is  bound  to  have 
such  widespread  repercussions  that  It 
will  change  the  very  nature  of  our  presi- 
dential campaigns  and  the  nature  of 
the  kind  of  man  who  will  serve  as  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore.  1  believe  It  will  lead 
to  the  most  frightful  division  of  our 
Nation  that  we  have  seen  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Civil  War.  On  top  of  every- 
thing elise.  I  predict  that  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan,  if  adopted,  will  destroy  the 
two-party  system  In  this  land  and  go 
a  long  wiiy  down  the  road  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  our  State  governments,  nnally.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  direct  election 
proposal  will  lead  to  chaos  and  confusion 
after  almost  every  presidential  election. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  do  not  paint 
a  pretty  picture.  But  witness  after  wit- 
ness has  testified  before  th»  Senate  Ju- 
diciars'  Committee  to  the  effect  that  these 
dangers  are  very  real  possibilities.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  .shall  touch  upon  them. 
First,  however,  I  would  like  to  look  at 
exactly  what  It  is  the  proponents  of  this 
election  change  put  forth  as  the  reason 
and  the  nature  of  their  proposal. 

In  essence,  the  sponsors  of  direct  elec- 
tion tell  us  it  will  guarantee  a  popular 
choice  in  every  presidential  election.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Senate's  Judiciary 
Committee  concluded: 

Dlrert  popular  election  Is  the  only  system 
that  guanintee->;  the  election  nf  the  people's 
■:holce. 

Mr.  President,  th's  is  a  flagrant  exag- 
geration. This  claim,  which  explains 
much  of  the  plan's  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  is  a  fraudulent  promise.  The  plan 
that  is  before  the  Senate  provides  that 
the  candidates  "having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  elected,  if  such  number 
be  at  least  40  percent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  such  offices." 

Now,  here  is  a  scheme  that  holds  it- 
self out  as  guaranteeing  the  election  of 
the  people's  choice  and  yet  it  provides 
that  a  candidate  who  is  chosen  by 
merely  40  percent  of  the  voters  shall  be 
elected.  How  in  the  world  can  the  plan's 
sponsorr,  contend  that  a  person  with  only 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  is  the 
people's  choice?  By  what  quality  of  clair- 
voyance can  they  decide  that  the  candi- 
date with  40  percent  would  have  been 
chosen  by  the  60  percent  of  the  voters 
who  wanted  someone  else  as  their  first 
choice  for  the  Presidency? 

What  the  supporters  of  the  pending 
direct  election  plan  are  doing  is  substi- 
tuting lor  the  electoral  college  a  system 
in  which  a  person  who  is  turned  down  by 
60  percent  of  the  voters  can  become  Pres- 
ident. This  is  said  to  be  fairer  than  the 
present  method  of  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  President,  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem may  have  its  faults,  but  why  should 
we  cast  it  aside  for  another  system  that 
on  its  face  win  have  an  even  greater 
weakness  than  what  we  have  now? 

One  of  the  basic  arguments  I  have 
heard  raised  against  the  electoral  college 
is  Uiat  it  might  result  in  the  election  of 
a  candidate  who  will  receive  a  majDrlt>- 
of  the  electoral  votes  without  being  the 
winner  of  the  mmt  Popular  votes.  I  admit 
that  this  has  a  certain  appeal  about  it  if 
it  mean£  that  the  pcr:-on  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  might  lose  the 
election,  but  this  is  not  what  the  argu- 
ment means  to  the  sponsors  of  the  direct 
election  amendment.  They  have  drafted 
a  -scheme  under  which  a  person  with  no 
majority  can  be  elected  as  President. 

At  least  imder  the  electoral  college 
process  the  wiimer  must  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote.  And.  the 
saving  quality  of  tills  majority  is  that  it 
is  always  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  This  Is  an  historical  fact, 
not  theory.  It  seems  Incredible  to  me  that 
the  proponents  of  direct  election  would 
drop  a  .system  which  has  worked  well  to 
elect  Presidents  who  are  generally  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  a 
system  by  which  one  region  or  one  polar- 
ized faction  in  the  coimtry  might  be  able 
to  elect  the  President  by  putting  together 
only  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

From  a  philosophical  standpoint,  if  we 
are  going  to  change  the  system  for  choos- 
ing a  President  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  final  choice  will  rest  with  the  people 
and  that  the  selection  will  reflect  the  wUl 
of  the  people,  then  why  do  It  half  way? 
If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
the  Senator  whose  name  appears  as  the 
author  of  the  pending  constitutional 
amendment  I  would  like  to  express  the 
opinion  tliat  he  was  much  closer  to  the 
truth  In  March  of  19S6  when  he  stated: 
I  think  that  most  of  us  would  prefer  to 
have  a  majority  President.  Amerlcaiu  would 
not  look  on  the  plurality  President  as  an 
IdeaL 

A  year  later,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana  repeated  the  same 
thought.  He  s«ld; 

The  question  I  have  asked  myself  and  have 
found  answered  In  my  own  mind  Is  should 
we.  In  trying  to  amend  the  Constitution,  be 
eatlslled  with  a  step  that  In  my  judgment 
goes  only  port  way  us  tar  as  some  of  the 
shortcomings  that  exist.  I  refer  to  clrcum- 
stn'icea  that  permit  a  minority  of  the  people 
to  elect  3.  President. 

Well,  if  the  Senator  cannot  conceive 
of  a  plan  that  will  reach  that  goal  then 
why  make  any  change  at  all?  This  pro- 
vision for  electing  a  minority  President 
also  contradicts  the  asserted  policy  of  the 
Plan's  sponsors  that  they  are  correcting 
a  defect  of  the  present  electoral  system 
under  which  all  the  popular  votes  cast 
for  the  losing  candidate  In  a  State  are 
canceled  out  and  counted  for  the  winner. 
The  committee  majority  was  referring  to 
the  unit  rule  practice  of  awarding  all  of 
a  State's  electoral  votes  to  each  State's 
popular  winner. 

But,  Is  this  not  the  very  same  thing 
that  the  proponents  are  doing  when  they 
permit  a  candidate  with  less  than  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  be  elected  as  President? 
Are  tliey  not  assuming  In  effect  that  In 
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the  event  of  a  runoff  between  the  two 
highest  vote  candidates  the  one  who  had 
a  plurality  in  the  first  election  would 
have  won  In  the  runoff?  This  decision  U 
taken  away  from  the  voters  entirely.  Un- 
der the  direct  election  plan  it  is  not  the 
people  who  will  decide  who  is  to  be 
chosen  ts  President  from  among  the  top 
competing  candidates.  The  decision  is 
arbitrarily  made  for  them.  The  direct 
election  proponents  have  decided  that 
anyone  who  receives  40  percent  of  the 
vole  Is  the  choice  of  the  people. 

This  assumption  is  as  shocking  to  me 
as  It  was  to  Professor  Bickel  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Law.  who  testified  on  April  is 
of  this  year  that : 

It  Is  sheer  Illusion,  a  willful  suspension 
or  disbelief,  to  pretend  that  there  Is  no  dead- 
lock when  a  popular  election  produces  a  win- 
ner with  under  50  percent  of  the  total  rote, 
and  with  a  plurality  of,  perhaps.  26.000  or 
SO.OOO  or  100,000  out  of  upward  of  70  million. 
That  is  deadlock,  as  much  deadlock  as  when 
there  is  no  absolute  majority  In  the  electoral 
college. 

To  resolve  this  deadlock  by  letting  the  can- 
didate who  has  a  50.000  vote  plurality  win  Is 
no  less  arbitrary,  no  less  unsatisfactory — In 
my  Judgment  more  unsatisfactory — than  t» 
have  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  make  the 
choice. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  defect  of  the 
direct  election  plan  could  be  corrected 
by  amending  the  40-percent  provision,  it 
would  not  remedy  some  very  basic  draw- 
backs In  the  proposal. 

One  of  the  primary  difficulties  I  have 
with  the  direct  election  idea  is  Its  likely 
destruction  of  the  Importance  of  small 
States.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of 
States  as  political  entitles,  but  rather  I 
am  also  Including  In  my  concept  of  a 
State  the  frame  of  mind  of  citizens  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  part  of  one 
large  family  or  community  of  local  resi- 
dents. 

This  feeling  was  clearly  described  by 
Theodore  H.  White  who  has  written  some 
well-known  books  about  presidential 
campaigns.  Speaking  from  the  position 
of  one  who  comprehends  the  practical 
.side  and  Inner  workings  of  our  political 
.system,  Mr.  White  said: 

This  new  proposal  would  take  away  an 
equally  vital  p«rt  of  the  political  system  la 
abolishing  the  sense  of  community  In  our 
various  States.  The  States  vote  as  communi- 
ties. They  are  proud  of  how  they  vote.  People 
like  to  be  New  Yorkers  or  Kentucklans  or 
MlBSOurlans  or  Hooslers  To  deprive  them  of 
this  sense  of  belonging  to  a  voting  unit  and 
being  sunk  in  the  electronic  dots  that  go 
over  a  tote  board,  that  could  b«  perhaps  the 
gravest  political  danger  that  tbla  new  resolu- 
tion invites. 

We  have  often  heard  the  matter  dis- 
cussed of  how  the  abolishment  of  the 
electoral  vote  will  deny  to  Che  smaller 
States  the  slightly  extra  weight  which 
they  have  been  given  in  the  process  of 
selecting  the  President.  But  we  have  sel- 
dom considered  the  essence  of  States  as 
communities  of  people  whose  importance 
will  be  diminished.  Let  me  follow  up  Mr. 
Wliite's  views  with  the  frank  Judgments 
expressed  by  Richard  Goodwin,  a  for- 
mer writer  for  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  who  was  closely  Involved  In  the 
conduct  of  mai^  presidential  campaigns. 
During  his  testimony  on  April  18,  Mr. 
Goodwin  specifically  commented  on  the 
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effect  which  direct  elections  might  have 
on  the  relative  Importance  of  large  and 
small  SWtes. 

In  doing  so,  be  noted: 

The  peychology  of  presidential  campaigns 
IS  one  in  which  today's  candidates  think  m 
terms  ot  States  rather  than  numbers.  Most 
presidential  campaigns  are  concentrated  on 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  vote,  the 
fwmg  vote,  on  the  assumption  the  rest  are 
pretty  well  committed.  Today,  nearly  every 
State  has  a  swing  vote  which,  even  though 
very  small,  might  win  that  State's  electoral 
vote.  Thus,  nearly  every  State  la  worth  some 
attention.  II  the  focus  shuts  to  numbers 
alone,  then  the  candidate  will  have  to  con- 
centrate almost  exclusively  on  the  larger 
States.  This  Is  where  the  people  and  where 
the  most  volatue  vote  la  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Goodwin  recognized  also  that  one 
of  the  reasons  major  candidates  visit  so 
many  States  "is  the  arithmetic  of  the 
electoral  college,  which  demcmstrates  It 
may  be  possible  to  lose  a  few  major 
States  and  at  the  same  time  win  the 
election." 

Mr.  Goodwin  summarized  his  position 
by  stating: 

The  Electoral  College,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ate. Is  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  we  have 
to  mauence  thoee  at  the  center  of  aSalrs  to 
visit  outlying  citizens,  so  as  to  learn  ahout 
them  and  pay  some  attention, 

Mr.  President.  I  find  myself  hi  agree- 
ment with  much  of  this  analysis.  There 


faults  which  are  wrapped  up  in  direct 
election.  One  of  these  Is  the  serious  pos- 
slblhty  that  the  two-party  system  will  be 
sfialtered  In  the  UniUd  States.  Repre- 
■.cntotive  Clay  announced  his  belief  that 
11  the  proposed  change  i.^  adopietJ.  'wc 
are  going  to  have  mans  .splinter  parties 
In  this  country."  In  his  new.  tliis  will.  In 
turn,  "promote  and  reward  the  factional- 
ism and  sectional  movements  which  now 
divide  this  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  these  conclusions  are 
vaUd  whether  or  not  the  direct  election 
plan  includes  a  runoff  provision.  Many 
people  believe  the  cliaiices  of  winding 
up  with  numerous  splinter  parties  would 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  runoff 
feature,  but  several  witnesses  took  the 
position  that  the  direct  election  system 
itself  would  bring  about  a  proliferation 
of  minor  parties.  Representative  Ci,aY 
testified  from  his  personal  experience 
that  the  electoral  college  has  helped  to 
maintain  the  two-party  system.  In  1967. 
he  was  a  member  of  a  national  steering 
conunittee  planning  to  rim  a  third-party 
candidate.  But,  as  he  told  it.  the  main 
consideration  that  kept  his  group  from 
fielding  Its  team  was  the  fact  that  they 
felt  they  could  not  win  any  States  and 
thereby  become  an  Important  factor  In 
denying  the  votes  to  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Clay  stated  that  If  you  eliminate  the 


Auother  example  of  how  direct  elec- 
tion txould  encourage  the  formation  of 
additional  political  patties  according  to 
Mr.  Goodwin  Is  the  liberal  party  and 
conservative  party  movtinenls  ill  New 
York  State:  He  said: 

At  a  minimum,  you  would  arrive  nationally 
where  you  now  are  in  New  York  Stale,  fur  ex- 
ample," where  you  have  lour  parlies,  because 
a  party  thitt  can  conunand  a  million  or  two 
rruilou  votes  only  organised  In  three  cr  fv-ur 
Stales,  has  the  tHilsncf  of  power  In  the 
presidential  election  or  could  have  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  just  as  the  lll3eral  party  can 
achieve  the  balance  cf  power  in  a  governor- 
ship or  Senatorial  light  m  New  York.  .\nd  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a  great  incentive 
for  people  10  form  thctoc  groups  In  order,  if 
not  to  win  the  election,  to  inaxlmjge  their 
own  Influence. 

As  Mr.  Goodwin  put  it: 

You  can  he  very  pouerful  If  you  have  the 
capacity  to  make  others  win  or  lose  .  .  .  even 
though  you  can  never  win  yourself. 

The  result  of  this  possible  proUfcration 
of  splinter  partle.?  cculd  wreck  our  Dcmo- 
>'racy.  Professor  Bickel  staled  bluntlv 
tliat  in  his  opinion  our  democracy  would 
become  weaker  because  compromises 
"'otild  nt^  longer  be  formed  In  the  two- 
party  conventions,  which  arc  relatively 
open  and  accessible,  but  would  be  rele- 
gated to  a  handful  ot  candidates  and 
their  mana:;ers. 

Prof.  Ernest  Brown  of  Harvard  Law 


is  no  denying  that  even  now  a  great  deal     necessity  of  winning  the  electoral  votes     school  testified  that  as  he  saw 

of  a  candidate's  efforts,  including  televl-     ■".  o'-^"  ".'"""»"■'>'""■>'-''  "•—-         ■— -    - 

sion  time,  is  focused  on  the  major  metro- 
politan areas.  But  the  difference  is  that 
this  is  not  his  exclusive  effort.  However, 
if  we  blot  out  State  lines  and  eliminate 
electoral  votes,  then  I  believe  there  is  a 
grave  datiger  that  candidates  will  devote 
their  exclusive  time  and  resources  to  the 
beavlly  populated  areas  of  our  country. 

As  Richard  Goodwin  described  It: 

The  lact  la  that  tJie  total  number  of  voles 
that  might  swing  the  State  of  Idaho,  or 
Montana,  may  be  worth  attention  U  you  are 
going  to  get  the  electoral  votes  in  the  en- 
ure state,  but  it  all  It  means  Is  you  are 
going  to  get  another  30,000  votes  where  there 
is  60  mlllloo  at  stake.  It  Is  not  worth  any 
effort.  When  you  see  that  50  percent  of  the 
entire  popular  vote  comes  from  seven  States, 
that  mdlcates  the  kind  of  Intensity  then 
that  would  have  to  be  concentrated  not  just 
by  the  visits  of  the  candidates  but  in  terms 
of  media.  uUent  and  in  terms  of  policies. 


Mr.  President,  the  belief  that  direct 
election  will  diminish  or  Injure  the  pre- 
carious structure  of  our  federal  system 
was  also  shared  by  another  witness  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Representative  WilUiim  L.  Cl.iy,  a  black 
Congressman  from  Missouri,  told  Uie 
committee  that  direct  election  will  di- 
minish or  eliminate  the  voice  of  minori- 
ties within  our  system.  While  he  was 
addressing  himself  to  the  dissipation  of 
power  for  ethnic  groups,  he  expressly 
added  that  "It  affects  other  cohesive 
eroups  and  it  affects  small  States  to  the 
same  proportion." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  same 
inherent  quality  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem that  encourages  nationol  candidates 
to  listen  to  ethnic  minorities  requires 
that  they  listen  as  well  to  other  minori- 
ties, including  interests  in  the  sparsely 
populated  smaller  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  to  two  other 


in  a  State  "you  are  asking  and  encour- 
aging people  to  run  with  sectional  ap- 
peals." 

In  this  manner,  the  present  system  acts 
to  discourage  tlie  creation  of  splinter 
parties.  But.  If  the  popular  vote  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  electoral  vote,  then  spe- 
cial Interest  groups  who  are  highly  con- 
vinced of  the  rlghtness  of  their  own  cause 
might  seek  to  run  solely  as  a  matter  of 
vengeance  or  vindictiveness.  Quotmg 
from  Mr.  Clay  again: 

People  who  perhaps  didn't  have  their  way 
or  didn't  get  their  particular  points  at  tbe 
national  convention,  would  strike  out  on 
their  own  and  start  campaigning  In  an  effort 
not  to  win,  but  just  to  defeat  those  within 
that  two-party  structure. 

And,  I  would  add  that  this  type  of  bit- 
ter attitude  might  well  be  the  downfall  of 
one  of  the  major  partv'  candidates.  Re- 
member that  the  election  will  not  be 
compartmentalized  wltliin  State  bounda- 
ries where  far-out  voters  can  Infiuence 
only  a  relatively  lew  number  of  electoral 
votes,  but  will  be  one  in  which  extremist 
votes  from  all  over  the  country  will  be 
lumped  together  in  one  big  pool.  This 
might  easily  deprive  a  major  party  can- 
didate of  the  percentage  of  votes  which 
he  needs  in  order  to  come  out  the  win- 
ner, or  avoid  a  rimoff. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  heard 
similar  expiessicns  of  concern  from  other 
witnesses.  For  example,  Mr.  Goodwin 
stated: 

I  do  know  m  1968  when  the  people  who 
wanted  to  organize  a  party  came  to  those 
of  us  who  were  working  with  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy tmd  were  anlxous  to  start  a  new  party 
and  had  actually  done  studies  of  ballot  and 
election  la'vs,  the  prlncipiil  argument  that 
stripped  that  movement  of  Its  force  was  that 
the  effect  would  be  simply  to  throw  Stares 
Into  the  Nixon  column.  They  could  not  carry 
States 


It  the 
iplinte.'-  party  system  vould  feed  the 
atmcppliere  of  prejudices  and  dogmas 
thnt  has  already  gro^'n  too  stroni;  in  this 
country.  Professor  Brown  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  idea  ihat  we  trould  do  aiivthlnq  ihat 
would  enc.'>urage  tile  spirit  ol  dogirjvtlsm  ttnd 
doctrinaire  gronpa  m  this  country  ratber 
than  the  spirit  of  accommodation  Is  Just 
Inconceivable  'o  me 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  combination  of 
these  several  changes  in  our  political 
campaigns  that  makes  me  believe  that 
the  nature  of  the  person  who  is  Presi- 
dent himself  will  chanje  under  the  di- 
rect election  system.  If  a  candidate  knows 
that  he  can  be  elected  with  meiely  40 
percent  of  the  vote,  and  if  the  numeri- 
cally smaller  groups  and  States  through- 
out the  Nation  are  considered  insignif- 
icant. Insofar  as  their  impact  on  the 
election  is  concerned,  and  if  doctrinaire 
and  one-issue  splinter  parties  develop, 
what  will  happen  to  the  traditional 
American  experience  In  which  the  best 
chance  a  man  has  to  win  the  Presidency 
Is  to  work  on  bringing  together  voters  of 
varying  Interests?  I  am  speaking  of  the 
democratic  principle  of  compromise  and 
accomodation  in  which  as  many  people's 
views  as  passible  are  blended  together 
In  a  positive  and  helpful  fa.shlon.  It  is 
the  practical  process  that  ha.s  worked 
well  to  advance  the  welfare  and  strength 
of  all  the  people  of  this  great  land. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind,  the  various 
lllnes.ses  of  the  direct  election  plan  that 
I  have  outlined  today  are  all  too  real.  I 
have  not  even  mentioned  tlie  horrible 
thought  of  vote  contests  and  utter  con- 
fusion that  Is  likely  to  follow  In  the  after- 
math of  every  presidential  election.  Nor 
have  I  discussed  the  incredible  network 
of  Federal  requirements  that  would  have 
to  be  erected  in  order  to  put  any  sem- 
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blance  of  reason  into  the  direct  election 
system. 

These  are  among  other  criUcUms  I 
have  of  the  so-called  simple  direct  elec- 
tion plan,  and  I  Intend  to  pursue  them 
at  a  luture  time  in  this  debate.  For  now, 
I  will  ask  that  Senators  give  deep 
thought  to  tile  crucial  decision  that  each 
of  us  will  have  to  reach  when  the  direct 
election  amendment  is  called  up  for  a 
vote. 

Look  at  the  hard,  pracUcal  questions 
tliut  io  many  experienced  working  po- 
litical leaders  have  raised  about  the  pro- 
posal. Look  away  irom  the  blinding  glow 
of  tlie  theoretical  principle  of  achieving 
a  perfect  mechanical  equality  of  each 
man's  vote.  The  symbsl  is  bright  and  its 
appeal  IS  quite  inviting,  but  stripped  of 
theory  and  laid  bare  along  the  hard  road 
of  poUUcal  reality  the  direct  election 
:icheme  is  nothing  but  a  will-o'-ttie-wlsp. 

Mr.  McGEG.  Mr.  President,  spurred  on 
by  the  (righlening  vision  of  electoral 
chaos  which  was  so  widely  predicted  2 
.leai-a  ago,  though  it  failed  to  materialize. 
Llie  Congress  Ls  moving  toward  hnal  ac- 
tion ou  a  measure  Intended  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
und  Vice  President  oi  the  United  States. 
Uready,  the  House  oi  Representatives 
lias  opted  for  tbis  plan.  Now  the  Senate 
'.«  being  a^ked  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
iKtettl  tliat  we  scrap  one  of  the  comer- 
:itones  of  the  federal  system  of  govem- 
uteut  In  Che  name  of  reform. 

This  is  not  reform,  however.  Ic  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  prcceduies 
which  have,  over  the  years,  resulted  in 
llie  I'ldcrly  traiisitlcn  of  our  Government 
Irom  the  hands  of  one  leader  or  one 
party  to  another,  without  revolution, 
uithout  buUeLs  beuig  substituted  for  bal- 
.ots.  witliout  tjloodshed.  For  the  most 
part,  the  men  elected  to  our  highest 
oillce  through  this  process  have  stood  far 
above  the  rulers  of  other  lands  in  ability 
and  competence. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  so  quick.  I 
[nut,  to  tall  m  line  on  thLs  constitutional 
.imrndnii'iit— an  amendment  w  (ucli  could 
have  unknown  impact  on  the  two. party 
system  of  »Utics  which  his  turned  out 
10  be  Americas  moit  effective  rudder 
thR'Ugh  times  of  turmoil  and  distress. 

Man>'  of  my  coUeacues  will  agree  with 
ine.  Mr.  Preotdeiit.  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  vote  for  a  plan  that  could  imperil  our 
Nation's  traditional  stability'. 

For  a  Seimtor  Irom  one  of  tlie  Nation  s 
\-Aai  p.'PU'OU.'.  St:ites,  this  proposed 
.;:;itiiJiufnt  to  the  Constitution  raises 
Vfry  practical  questions.  I  will  not  deny 
that.  U>  own  State  ranks  49th  in  popu- 
lation, so  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
advcist-Lv  affected  States,  windiag  up 
with  about  IT  percent  of  the  popular 
vo'vc  Jiiii.  -L-hu--.  with  the  same  proportion 
■i  .nrluv'iice  m  the  election  of  future 
t\:;t-.  Executives.  O.tr  inrlu.'nce  today  in 
natioiul  elections  is  not  yreat — about  .55 
i.>orc>T.t.  But  it  does,  at  leaj>t,  reflect  the 
-tat."h<}od  of  Wyonung  and  other  of  oup 
li'~,i  den>el)  populated  States  which  bring 
to  ttie  American  pro(^essei>  a  different 
i'atluok. 

The  electoral  college  as  such  is  obsolete. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  not  argue  otherwise. 
But  we  do  not  need  to  thro.v  out  the 
engine  »hich  has  run  our  political  ma- 


chinery, only  overhaul  and  modify  It. 
The  pending  amendment  not  only  wipes 
out  the  electoral  college,  but  abollfhes 
the  sovereign  States  as  voting  units.  In 
the  name  of  reform  it  would  put  all  the 
70  million  or  mere  American  votes  into 
a  single  winncr-take-all  pool  which 
would  overemphasize,  I  believe,  the  role 
o:  great  urlian  concentrations  of  popu- 
lation in  our  system,  instead  of  giving 
proper  weight  to  the  rural  and  tmder- 
populated  regions  of  the  Nation.  These 
areas,  too,  must  have  attention  If  we 
are  to  solve  the  problems  facing  this 
country,  including  the  problems  a.<JFoci- 
ated  with  over  concentration  of  people 
in  relatively  ^mall  land  area;;.  Our  Con- 
stitution was  devised  to  guarantee  the 
States  a  measure  of  influence  regardless 
of  their  population,  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  be  convmced  that  the  guarantee 
.should  be  abolished  In  the  name  of 
democracy. 

To  be  sure,  let  us  discard  the  electoral 
college  a  such.  As  a  body  of  Individuals, 
It  is  not  needed,  and  it  offers  the  so- 
called  faithless  elector  the  opportunity 
to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
.■ii.<i  State  and  cast  their  vote  a'  he  Wishes. 
But  we  can  refotm  the  system  and  take 
away  the  opportunities  for  ;uch  abuse 
without  casting  out  a  system  which  has 
served  us  well.  Direct  el.-ction  of  the 
President  is  not  reform.  For  some  years. 
I  have  supported  the  electoral  prin- 
ciple— the  formul.1  for  assigning  elec- 
toral votes.  But  that  formula  can  work 
without  the  electoral  college  itself.  In- 
deed. It  is  a  college  that  never  mee!..; 
and  whaie  purpose  has  been  outlived  I 
will  gladly  vote  for  its  abolition. 

Ml.  President,  we  must  consider  this 
iiuestion  carefully.  There  are  a  ntimbc-r 
of  subsutute  proposals  before  us  whic.'-. 
would  do  away  with  the  anaclironism 
which  is  the  electoral  college  and  still 
retain  the  essence  of  our  federal  system 
Let  us  take  the  time  to  studj-  and  debate 
these  proposals  so  that  it  camvot  be  said 
we  abandoned  a  basically  sound  system 
.'or  an  untried,  unpredictable  arra-ige- 
I'.ient.  Let  u"  retain  what  Is  gocd  and 
dbohih  what  t  bad  But  let  us  not  aban- 
don a  system  which  has  helped  mak^ 
.leinocracy  work  ;cr  nearly  two  centuries 
Lii  .\mencan  experience. 


SKYJACKING 


Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  I  will  have  the  opporttiaity  at 
some  time  soon  to  fully  cotnmunicate 
my  views  about  the  skyjacking  of  air- 
craft. 

I  think  that  for  the  record  it  might  be 
well  to  state  my  reaction.  I  rhint-  my 
views  are  concurred  In  by  a  number  of 
other  Senators  w-.th  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. My  reaction  is  very  Arm 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shoiild  proceed 
torether  with  other  enlightened  nations 
of  the  world  to  boycott  any  country 
which  refuses  to  extradite  skyjackers. 
That  bei-og  the  case.  Jordan  or  any  gcv- 
ernment  on  whose  territory  %  hijacked  or 
sky'acked  plane  might  land  stculd  be 
under  the  obligation  to  refjm  the  hi- 
jackers or  skyjackers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
:o  the  nation  in  wtiich  the  crime  was 
originally  coaunitced. 
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Furthermore,  we  should  pass  a  law  or 
engage  in  i-eciprocal  treatia  whereby  ev- 
ery nation  would  agree  that  any  agree- 
ment made  to  grant  immunity  or  to  con- 
fer any  kind  of  protection  whatever  to 
murderers,  skyjackers,  or  kidnapers 
would  be  unlawful.  It  might  be  well  even 
to  aeree  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
so  that  It  could  not  be  suspended  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Accordingly,  when  a  kidnaper  or  sky. 
jacker  threatens  the  lives  of  Innocent 
people  or  demands  that  the  world  bow 
down  to  terrorist  or  unlawful  demands, 
any  afreement  made  to  offer  protection 
to  such  criminals  would  be  unlawful  so 
that  whenever  a  person  Is  apprehended 
he  would  be  punished  for  his  crime. 

One  would  ask.  "How  would  you  make 
that  work  with  regard  to  a  countrj-  such 
as  Castro's  Cuba  which  has  to  large 
measure  brought  about  the  skyjacking 
precedent  to  begin  with?  " 

In  that  case,  enlightened  powers  such 
as  the  United  Sutcs,  Britain,  and  all 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
should  agree  among  themselves  tiiat  they 
would  not  trade  with  any  third  party 
which  does  business  with  a  r.ation  which 
?lve3  any  aid,  comfort,  or  strpport  to  Hd- 
napers.  murderers,  or  skyjackers. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  If  Mexico 
•*anted  to  become  a  port  of  entry  by 
which  Commtmists  ?o  back  and  forth 
to  Cuba  and  have  their  planes  fly  back 
and  forth  between  Cuba  and  Mexico,  we 
should  decline  to  do  busines.^  with  Mex- 
ico. We  should  let  Cuba  suppo.n  Mexico 
with  respect  to  tourist  trade  that  we  now 
afford  Mexico  and  the  hotels  in  Aca- 
pulco.  We  would  then  see  bow  well  they 
like  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  Nation  sim- 
-jly  takes  a  strong  and  Arm  position  that 
xe  are  for  law  a.id  order  and  will  not 
bargain  or  do  b-jsmess  with  or  bow  down 
*o  murderers,  kidnapers,  extortioners, 
and  hijackers,  ttiat  would  put  an  end  to 

!t. 

We  have  the  power  to  make  stich  a 
■Dollcy  effective.  It  Is  within  the  power  of 
this  great  country,  which  Is  the  greatest 
trading  nation  in  the  •arorld,  to  use  our 
power  to  see  that  no  payment  Is  made 
t.T  the  World  Banic  or  to  the  International 
llonetary  Fund  and  that  no  trade  is  con- 
'■jcted  Tith  any  such  country,  that  all 
deals  a.-e  off  and  all  contracts  and  trea- 
■ies  stand  to  a'oeyance  until  any  country 
that  is  encooragtog  terrorist  tactics  join 
■rttl-.  the  world  community  for  law  and 
order. 

If  Jordan  does  not  have  a  gOTemmcnt. 
ther.  it  seems  to  me  that  rmH/m.q  wfiich 
oin  agree  to  organize  the  Cnlted  Na- 
■  ;ons  have  and  should  have  the  power  to 
-T.cve  in  and  establish  a  sovertmaent  and. 
■S  need  be.  exterminate  that  hunch  of  as- 
sassins m  Jordan  who  ore  holding  thObC 
""lanes  and  estaiiiish  a  government  for 
:bose  peopie  until  they  are  able  to  estab- 
'.!.■;  h  a  jcvemment  for  themselves. 

The  idea  of  a  trusteeship  for  people 
rot  able  to  govern  themselves  Is  not  new 
Such  a  precedent  could  be  followed  in 
this  case  But  aiiove  all,  we  =!-.ould  not 
vield  to  those  ktods  of  demands  .-is  much 
IS  I  wou.d  hate  to  see  iny  mnocent  peo- 
ple killed  by  tnurderers.  assassins,  kid- 
napers, or  extortionists,  to  yield  to  the 
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threat  of  kidnapers,  hijackers,  extor- 
tioni.'.ts,  skyjackers,  or  other  lawless  ele- 
ments of  this  world  would  merely  set 
the  stage  lor  more  lawlessness.  'There 
sill  be  no  end  to  this  imlil  the  world 
decides  to  take  a  stand  against  this  ktod 
of  action. 

It  was  this  Nation,  when  a  small  power, 
which  was  known  lor  saytog,  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute, " 
It  was  this  Nation  which  put  down  the 
Barbary  pirates  who  were  to  a  sense 
blood  kliismen  of  the  skyjackers  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  could  do  no  less  today  as  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  to  the  world,  certainly 
the  leader  of  all  free  countries,  than  say, 
'We  are  not  going  to  let  this  world  be 
governed  by  lawlessness  or  terrorism  and 
will  do  no  business  with  any  such  coun- 
Uy." 

If  we  do  anything,  it  should  be  to 
punish  the  people  responsible  for  these 
crimes. 

The  first  thtog  to  do  would  be  to  call 
upon  Jordan  to  capture  and  to  punish 
those  lawless  people  there  and  to  serve 
notice  on  them  that  If  tliese  terrorists 
should  kill  any  people,  every  one  of  that 
bunch  of  assassins  will  be  killed  and 
strung  up  by  their  heels  imtil  the  flies 
eat  their  flesh. 

Being  soft  or  yleldtog  to  that  khid  of 
lawless  clement  never  gets  anyone  any- 
where. It  is  unworthy  of  any  enlight- 
ened government  to  yield  to  those  ktods 
of  demands.  As  soon  as  we  do  It,  we  will 
And  more  and  more  of  the  same  ktod 
of  terrorism  being  undertaken  through- 
out this  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  personally,  us  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  will  do  what  I  can 
to  see  that  we  outlaw  any  IrafBc  with 
the  criminal  elements.  It  would  .seem  to 
me  that  we  should  also  make  it  unlawful 
lor  any  person  to  knowingly  ijermlt  a 
plane  under  the  control  of  a  kidnaper 
or  skyjacker  or  murderer  or  assassto  to 
leave  the  conttaental  United  Slates. 

When  those  people  know  that  the  plane 
caimot  take  oil  once  It  lands,  and  when 
they  know  there  Ls  not  enough  fuel  to 
get  the  plane  to  Cuba  or  Jordan,  they 
will  not  skyjack  it  to  begin  with. 

What  happened  at  Dulles  Inteinational 
Airport  the  other  day  is  an  example  of 
what  should  be  done.  The  pilots  should 
be  locked  to  the  cabto  and  the  fuel  Jet- 
tisoned the  minute  the  plane  Is  under 
the  control  of  a  man  witli  guns  or  explo- 
sives. At  that  potot  the  plane  must  be 
kept  on  the  ground.  It  is  that  simple. 

It  .'ihould  be  against  the  law  for  any- 
body to  make  a  deal  witli  an  assassto  or 
a  kidnaper.  The  deal  would  be  Illegal  so 
he  would  have  to  stmd  trial.  I  think  it 
would  be  that  simple.  Amnestv  would 
not  be  permitted  because  the  law  would 
lorbld  It.  Then,  we  would  see  how  long 
those  ."leople  from  Mexico  conttoue  to  be 
allies  with  Cuba.  If  they  want  to  be 
Cuba's  partner,  fine;  but  they  will  not 
be  our  partner,  too. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  dta- 
ner  at  which  the  President  of  Mexico 
made  a  ftoe  speech.  He  spoke  of  his  great 
alarm  about  a  trend  toward  protection- 
ism to  this  countrs'  and  how  disastrous 
it  could  be  if  this  Nation  decided  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  further  flight  of 


todustry  into  Mexico  where  wages  are 
lower  and  labor  is  cheaper. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  Mexico  if 
lliey  want  to  be  part  of  the  international 
law-abiding  community:  but.  if  they 
want  to  support  Castro's  Cuba,  let  them 
choose  whether  they  v<rant  to  be  a  partner 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Caslros  Cuba, 

If  we  do  business  on  that  basis,  I  do 
not  tlilnk  they  will  ftod  It  too  difficult, 
especially  if  we  approach  it  to  a  diplo- 
matic and  pleasant  way  and  if  it  were 
pointed  out  that  they  would  be  unhappy 
if  .'omeone  hijacked  one  of  their  planes. 
My  guess  is  they  would  sec  the  logic  of 
our  position  and  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  joto  us  in  supporting  law  and  order 
around  the  world. 

Sometimes  we  work  awfiilly  hard  to 
think  up  compUcated  answers  to  simple 
problems.  The  answer  to  this  problem  is 
very  simple.  Tins  Nation  was  confronted 
witli  the  same  problem  to  1B12,  and  this 
Nation  met  Uiat  problem  eUectively  with 
regard  to  botli  large  and  small  powers. 
We  would  not  permit  lutetnational  ban- 
dits to  treat  our  citizens  or  our  Nation 
with  tocUgnity,  and  we  should  not  permit 
it  now.  We  should  not  be  in  a  position 
of  protecting  the  entire  world,  but  we 
should  make  clear  we  arc  not  going  to  do 
bustoess  with  inteiiiaUoual  criminals  or 
those  who  do  business  with  them  or  co- 
operate with  them, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that 
his  remarks  arc  characteristic  of  the  true 
American  spirit:  and  so  were  those  of 
the  Fre:udent  yesterday  that  we  are  not 
going  to  select  among  American  citizens. 

We  sliould  fashion  unilateral  legisla- 
tion. The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  GoooELLi  and  I  totroduced  a  bill 
yesterday  which  was  i  eicn  ed  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  He  is  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  he  will  do  his  best 
to  .stimulate  the  bill  betog  reported. 

It  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  .. 
proposal  to  the  way  of  legislation,  per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Finance  could 
act  iiromptly.  I  would  like  to  join  In  the 
expression  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  basic  American  principles  must 
be  preserved,  and  if  Congreso  is  gomg 
to  preserve  therj  we  mu,st  fashion  legis- 
lation tor  the  United  States,  even  tl'  we 
caimot  get  totemationa!  agreement  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  conttoued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  11  propostog  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  relatmg 
to  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  I  have 
not  heretofore  spoken  on  this  issue,  so  I 
wish  to  express  my  views  with  respect  to 
It  from  the  potot  of  view  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  also — and  this  Is  impor- 
tant— because  there  is  a  contrnversy 
about  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view 


of  a  populous  Sute  like  New  York.  It 
seems  to  me.  as  a  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  direct  election  is  con.siderably 
preferable  to  the  electoral  college  system. 
Basically,  it  is  time  that  tlie  United 
States  practiced  what  it  has  preached 
in  teniis  ol  democracy  to  vottog — that 
as  a  Nation  we  should  elect  the  two  truly 
national  officers  whom  we  do  elect. 

Lately,  however,  certain  constitutional 
law  authorities,  whose  views  I  respect — 
among  them  Prof  Alexander  BIckel  and 
Charles  Black,  of  Yale — have  offered 
contrary  views.  Far  from  .seetog  the  Jus- 
tice of  one-man,  one-vote  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  tliese  scholars  hold  that 
the  electoral  system  as  it  Is  presently 
constituted  offers  certain  advantages  to 
mtoority  groups  which  should  be  pre- 
served In  a  democratic  society.  In  short, 
they  advocate  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  to  vottog  for  President. 

They  also  hold  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  insures  that  the  large  urban 
"swing  States"  like  New  York  will  con- 
ttoue to  exert  a  disproportionate  influ- 
ence— even  considering  their  size — on 
the  choice  and  programs  of  the  major 
party  candidates.  The  opinions  of  these 
two  professors,  which  I  respect,  as  1  have 
.said,  have  caused  me  to  review  my  own 
reasoning  for  supporting  Senate  Jotot 
Reiiolution  ! ,  and  I  have  not  found  their 
objections  persuasive,  so  I  remain  fixed 
to  my  support  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  in  tlie 
extieme  to  support  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  prtoclple  set  forth  to  Reynolds 
against  Sims  while  at  the  same  time  op- 
posing the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  effect,  t.his  Is  an  adnussiiin  that 
one  believcfi  the  advantage  enjoyed  by 
these  gi'oupE  with  whom  one  leels  sym- 
pathy should  be  preserved,  while  the 
.''.ame  ktod  of  advantage — disproportion- 
ate political  strength — should  be  disal- 
lowed if  enjoyed  by  others. 

If  rural  coimtles  enjoy,  for  example, 
equal  representation  to  a  State  legisla- 
ture hating  vastly  mere  popiiltited  urbari 
counties,  most  liberals — who  generally 
sympathize  with  the  iin^eiTcpresenled 
urban  interests— would  agree  that  the 
.system  is  wrong.  How.  then,  can  they 
claim  with  any  consii-teiicy  tliat  urban 
interests  benefit  under  the  electoral  col- 
lege system — and  I  do  not  agree  vrtth  this 
premise— and  that,  therefore,  the  dis- 
proportionate Influence  of  Uieir  votes 
should  be  preser\ed?  That.  In  essence,  is 
their  argument. 

My  own  view  is  that  while  tinder  the 
electoral  college  system  candidal^  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  important 
States  like  New  York  and  California,  this 
attention  is  not  necessarily  centered  en 
minority  grouiJs  in  the  cities,  but  may 
jus.  a:;  effectively  be  directed  at  a  strong 
!Jiov.'lng  In  other  areas  of  the  State" 
other  areas  o'  a  given  State,  cancelir.c 
out  the  voters  of  the  Nation's  largest  cit- 
ies. Indeed,  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened to  the  presidential  election  of  1968. 
in  respect  of  the  more  suburban  and 
rural  areas  counte.-tog  the  large  vet:- 
total  cast  to  the  big  cities  of  many 
State. .  Quite  the  reverse  happened  to  the 
electi  .n  of  I960,  tihen  the  bif-city  vote 
swept  away  the  votes  coning  from  rural 
and  stiburban  areas  in  the  major  States, 
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of  which  Pennsylvania  was  an  extraordi- 
nary example,  as  President  Nixon  very 
well  remembers. 

Even  this  strategy  is  not  consistent,  for 
it  can  ignore  the  substantial  urban  vote 
in  relatively  safe  States,  while  wooing  it 
in  raurginal  States,  the  classic  example 
cited  in  the  hearings  being  the  cities  of 
Omaha,  Nebr..  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  of 
equal  size.  Omaha  was  virtually  Ignored 
by  the  candidates  since  Nebraska  is  con- 
sidered safely  Republican,  whUe  Oakland 
was  courted  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its 
own  population  because  it  is  considered  a 
swing  area  whose  voters  might  swing  the 
largest  single  block  of  electoral  votes  in 
Uie  Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  under  any  elec- 
toral system  we  choose  to  adopt — par- 
ticiilarly  one  In  which  each  vote  is 
counted  equally — the  candidate  can  ig- 
nore the  urban  and  suburban  voters. 
They  are  simply  too  numerous,  too  im- 
portant to  any  victory,  and  their  views 
are  ijccoining  more  i.ssue-orlented  all  the 
time:  they  do  not  need  weighted  voting 
to  show  their  strength. 

Another  argument  which  I  feel  mili- 
tates against  the  approach  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Bickel  is  the  simple  numbers  game 
of  the  electoral  college. 

Even  a  cursory  reference  to  the  fig- 
urea  reveals  that  votes  In  the  larger 
SUtes  are  significantly  diluted  by  the 
minimum  three-elector  rule.  Smaller 
States  have  a  great  advantage  m  the 
clecioral  college  because  no  matter  what 
their  population,  they  exercise  at  least 
three  votes.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  only  75,380  Ala«kans  are  needed 
to  cast  an  electoral  vote,  and  that  95.093 
Nevadans  and  110.022  Wyomlngites  are 
needed  to  cast  an  electoral  vote  In  each 
State.  But  in  New  York.  It  takes  390,286, 
and  in  California  392,930.  or.  roughly 
speaking,  at  a  very  minimum,  three  to 
five  times  as  many  votes  to  exert  the 
same  measure  of  power  In  respect  to  our 
national  election.  The  more  populous 
States  cannot  help  being  benefited  by  a 
system  under  which  each  individual  vote 
Is  counted  equally.  If  that  is  to  be  count- 
ed an  advantage,  the  vote  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  one-man.  one-vote 
concept. 

There  are  many  reasons  whj-  the  elec- 
toral college  should  be  abolished  and  the 
direct  election  system  adopted.  They 
have  been  covered  exten.<ilvely  in  the 
hearings,  the  reports  of  the  hearings,  the 
studies  of  bar  associations,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  many  civic  groups.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  Interesting  to  me  that  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  la  so 
greatly  In  support  of  direct  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  most 
persuasive  of  these  arguments  are  the 
following: 

First,  direct  election  would  discourage 
corruption  bj-  eUmlnatlng  the  possibility 
that  a  few  "stolen"  votes  in  a  large 
State  could  swing  an  election — and 
charges  have  been  made  that  elections 
went  exactly  that  way 

Next,  it  would  insure  without  doubt 
the  election  of  the  ticket  winning  the 
ureatest  number  of  popular  votes  and. 
Uierefore,  popular  support.  As  I  said 
when  I  began,  the  Offices  of  President 


and  Vice  President  are  the  two  truly 
national  offices  m  our  country;  therefore, 
those  two  ofBces  should  be  elected  na- 
tionally. 

Third,  direct  election  would  encour- 
age voter  participation  by  makhig  each 
vote  count,  instead  of  automatically  al- 
locating a  fixed  number  of  electoral 
votes  to  each  State  regardless  of  voter 
turnout. 

Fomth,  direct  election  would  promote 
the  two-party  system  in  Slates  which 
traditionally  have  only  one  party  of 
great  strength. 

Finally,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
injustice  of  weighted  voting  In  the  elec- 
toral college,  which  favors  the  small 
States,  as  I  have  described. 

While  each  of  these  reasons  Is  im- 
portant and  has  affected  my  decision  on 
this  proposal,  I  have  weighed  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  on  my  own  State,  on 
the  Nation,  and  on  the  future  of  the 
Presidency,  and  I  reaffirm  my  support 
of  It,  as  reflected  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
temporarily  called  away  from  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  from  Florida  finished 
Ws  very  fine  speech  on  this  subject  to- 
day. Had  I  been  in  the  Chamber.  I  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  ask  him  some 
questions  and  also  to  compliment  him 
highly  for  his  fine  presenutlon.  I  have 
been  present  during  a  good  ntunber  of 
debates,  and  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Florida  speak  often.  As  always,  he 
has  a  fine  contribution  to  make.  He 
speaks  from  great  experience  as  the 
Governor  of  his  State,  as  a  member  of 
his  State  legislature,  as  I  recall,  and  long 
years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
As  one  who  Is  vitally  concerned  about 
the  subject,  I  also  thank  him  for  the 
vei-y  fine  pi-esentation  he  has  made.  1 
was  privileged  to  hear  most  of  It. 


September  li,  igi'o 


MADOE),  without  objection  It  la  so  or- 
dered. 


VACATING  OP  PREVIOUS  ORDER 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H  Jl.  13810 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uiumhnous  consent,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  Calendar  No 
1079,  that  the  previous  order,  callmg  for 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  1123 
HH.  1381D,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr,  Tai- 
HADOE) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  lAYING  THE  FARM 
BILL  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginla.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  Calendar  No 
1079,  S.  3418.  that  the  so-called  farm 
bill.  Calendar  No.  1172.  H.R.  18546,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  late  afternoon  or  evening  session 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Talmadoe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
WHEN  TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  who  Is  to  be  recognized  now,  com- 
pletes his  statement  and  yields  the  floor, 
the  pending  business — Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1 — be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  It  remain  in  that  status  unUl  the 
close  of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PBBSIDniG  OFFICER  (Mr,  Tal- 
UADOEi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


STATUS  OF  UNFDrtSHED  BUSINESS 
WHEN  TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  September  14,  1970,  not 
later  than  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  it  remain  m  that  status  until  the 
close  of  morning  business  on  Tuesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Talmadce),  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
linquishes the  floor,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  is  temporarily  laid  aside 
today,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1079,  3.  3418. 
This  was  armounced  on  yesterday  for  the 
late  afternoon  session  today. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
FARM  BILL  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  such  time  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  is  temporarily  laid  aside  on  Monday 
next,  September  14,  1970,  the  so-called 
farm  bill  be  made  the  pending  business 
and  laid  before  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TAiMAocE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  while  I  have  the  floor  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, I  should  like  to  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
bring  up  Calendar  No.  1123,  H.R.  13810, 
at  some  time  on  Monday  evening  next. 
The  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
Senator  from  Mlsii'^sippl  'Mr.  EAsrtANO' 
for  action  on  the  bill  on  Monday  evening 
next.  Also,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  try  for  action  on  S.  4318. 
the  SBA  bUl.  by  Mr  McIntyre.  on  Mon- 
day evening  next  If  possible  during  a 
late  session. 


September  11,  1970 

DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  re.'Olulion  (S.J.  Res. 
1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  supported  changes  in  the  method  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  Pre,=:l- 
dent.  I  beUeve  that  electoral  reform  in 
this  area  is  long  overdue  and  that  no 
political  issue  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  Nation.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  anytliing  Uke  a 
crisis  that  would  push  us  into  a  system 
that  I  believe  would  bring  far  more  harm 
than  anything  that  is  possible  under  the 
present  system,  and  would  bring  about  a 
fundamental  cliange  In  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  Govermnent  and  its  philos- 
ophy— as  I  will  explain  later  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  in  op- 
position to  the  Boyh  proposal  which  calls 
tor  direct  election  by  the  people  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President, 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  the  i-esolu- 
tion  would  be  unwise  and  would  bring 
.esults  which  would  be  mischievous  and 
also  unexpected  and  imwelghed  for  the 
time  being. 

I  do  support  what  I  have  supported  in 
the  past,  what  is  known  as  the  district 
plan.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have 
Joined  In  Introducing  prop(^C'd  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  put  this  plan  into 
effect.  Briefly  stated,  the  district  plan 
would  preserve  the  ollice  of  the  elector 
but  would  jirovide  electors  be  chosen  in 
the  same  manner  as  Representatives  and 
Senators.  The  presidential  candidate 
with  a  plurality  in  each  electoral  district, 
the  lines  of  which  would  be  set  by  the 
State  legislatures,  would  receive  the  vote 
of  iLs  electors.  The  candidate  with  a 
statewide  pluralitj*  would  receive  the  tv/o 
electoral  votes  representative  of  the 
States  two  Senators. 

The  candidate  receiving  the  majority 
of  the  total  electoral  votes  would  become 
President:  but  if  no  one  received  the  ma- 
jority. Senators  and  Representatives. 
sitting  Jointly  and  voting  Individually, 
would  choose  the  President  from  the 
three  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter In  preceding  years.  I  remember  it 
came  up  for  the  first  time,  shice  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1948,  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Lodge-Gossctt  amendment 
proposal,  and  that  proposal  provided  not 
for  the  district  plan  but  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  electoral  system,  that  each 
candidate  would  receive  such  a  fractional 
pan  of  the  electoral  vote  allotted  to  each 
State  as  he  received  percentagewise  of 
the  popular  votes  in  that  State.  Tliat  had 
its  merits  and  it  has  its  supporters  and 
that  passed  here  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  It  went  over  to  the 
House  and  failed  to  pass  there  It  was 
said  that  tlie  influence  of  the  large  city 
States  killed  the  plan. 

I  refer  to  it  now  with  emphasis  on  the 
other  positions  I  have  taken  to  show  that 
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I  am  not  against  everytlimg,  that  I  am 
willing  to  join  in  any  reasonable  pro- 
posal that  seto  forth  a  brinemg  up  to 
date  and  the  better  workability  of  the 
electoral  college  system. 

But  I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of 
abolishing  it. 

The  present  system  of  elcctmg  the 
President  and  Vice  President  Is  gov- 
erned by  article  II,  section  1,  and  the 
12th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
These  sections  provide  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  sliall  be  chosen  by 
electors  appomted  by  each  State  in  the 
manner  directed  by  its  legislature,  each 
State  having  the  same  number  of  elec- 
tors as  it  is  entitled  to  Senators  and 
Reinesentatives  in  Congress. 

This  system  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
writers  of  our  Constitution  for  two  basic 
reasons:  first,  in  order  to  protect  the 
smaller  States,  each  State,  regardless  of 
size,  was  given  two  electors  in  addition 
to  the  electors  based  on  its  population: 
second,  the  electors  should  actually 
choose  the  President  and  Vice  President 
because  it  wos  tliought  that  they  would 
have  a  greater  knowledge  and  pubUc  un- 
derstandtag  than  the  mass  of  citizens. 
The  growth  of  political  parties  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
subsequent  popiUar  trends  have  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  maimer  In  which 
this  system  actually  operates. 

One  of  the  longstanding  evils  of  our 
present  electoral  college  system  is  that 
it  makes  poi-iible  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  did  not  receive  a  majority — or 
even  a  plurality — of  the  popular  vote. 
I  emphasize  that  It  makes  tliat  possible. 
I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  real 
or  Injurious  effects.  Thus.  It  is  that  on  15 
occasions  we  have  elected  the  President 
by  a  minority  vote,  and  on  three  occa- 
sions candidates  were  elected  who  did 
not  even  receive  a  plurality. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  tmtil 
about  1800  approximately  half  of  tlie 
State  lei'lslatures  chose  electors  them- 
selves. However,  r  gradual  change  came 
about  in  the  method  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and.  by  1304.  the  majority  of  the 
State  legislators  had  provided  for  direct 
popular  election  of  electors. 

I  think  it  is  historically  significant 
that,  at  first,  most  of  the  States  provided 
that  electors  should  be  elected  from  dis- 
tricts similar  to  ccnsressional  districts, 
under  which  one  elector  wes  chosen  hy 
the  voters  of  each  congressional  district, 
and  two  were  elected  by  those  of  the 
State  at  large.  Thus,  the  electoral  votes 
from  a  State  were  split  If  the  various 
districts  differec*.  in  their  political  senti- 
ments. This  Is  ba.sically  the  plan  which 
I  support  today. 

The  district  plan  eventually  was  aban- 
doned due  largely  to  the  desire  on  the 
port  of  State  political  leaders  to  deliver 
the  .State's  entire  electoral  vote  to  one 
presidential  candidate.  The  unit  vote  sys- 
tem evolved  under  which  all  of  the 
State's  presidential  electors  went  to  the 
party  with  a  plurality  of  tlie  popular 
votes  statewide.  By  1832  the  district 
plan  had  virtually  vanished  from  the 
scene  with  only  isolated  instances  of  Its 
a';e  since  then  in  certain  States.  Since 
1892  the  present  imit  vote  system  has 
been  used  by  every  State  In  the  Union. 


As  I  have  said,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem tliere  have  been  IS  occasions  when 
we  have  eJecled  as  President  by  a  minor- 
ity vote  and  three  (Kcasioiis  in  which  the 
candidate  elected  did  not  even  receive  a 
piuiality  of  Liie  popular  vote.  Even  when 
the  wliuuug  candjtlate  did  receive  a  ma- 
joilty  of  the  popuJai-  and  the  electoral 
vote  as  well,  dii^pailiy  between  the  tAO 
luta  been  very  great. 

For  example,  in  1960  Uie  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  popular  vote  exceeded 
that  of  'vice  President  Nixon  by  only  ,2 
of  1  peicent  of  tlie  tulal  vote,  but  he  re- 
ceived 360  electoral  votes  to  223  for  Mr, 
Nixon. 

However,  it  dots  not  follow  that  direct 
popular  election  is  the  way  to  solve  tlie 
problem  and  eliminate  tlie  evils  of  tlic 
existing  system.  Indeed  direct  elections 
might  produce  even  more  evils  than  exist 
at  PiCsent,  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of 
tlie  dangers  which  might  result. 

Mr,  President,  with  our  tremendous 
hicrease  in  population,  wliich  is  now  be- 
5ond  200  million  people  and  soon  after 
the  tui-n  of  the  >;entury  will  exceed  300 
oiiUion  pejple  and,  of  course,  will  In- 
eieasc  more  ropldly  after  that  time  to 
tlie  point  that  we  will  have  400  million 
iii..ple,  the  very  concept  of  this  plan, 
i'ithout  having  them  broken  tato  some 
units  by  means  of  some  kind  of  a  plan, 
niukes  a  topheavy  electorate  so  large,  so 
hi?,  anil  so  v:,5t  that  I  shudder  to  think 
About  what  would  happen  if  all  those 
Pfc&p_e  are  to  be  con.sidt-i"e  "  as  une  group 
and  undertake  by  direct  vote  to  choose 
a  President  ol   the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation will  !nciea.-e  the  soundness  of 
so:ue  kind  of  a  system  that  will  preserve 
some  entity  and  some  voice  in  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  lesser  populated  areas, 
the  lural  areas,  the  villages,  the  small 
towns,  and  the  so-called  rural  States. 

I  am  thinlcing  in  terms  now  of  just  a 
few  decades  away,  not  something  way 
cut  in  the  far-distant  future. 

In  the  first  place,  direct  election  would 
end  any  role  for  the  Slates  In  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
and  completely  upset  tlii;  balance  of  po- 
litical forces  upon  which  our  system  has 
come  to  be  based. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  only  upset 
the  balance  of  pol. ileal  forces,  but  I  also 
beiieve  that  jt  wouia  tend  to  destroy  the 
creat  ichjol  of  pohtlcal  training.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  gi'eat  soui'ces  of 
strength  in  our  Nation— the  participa- 
ti  ,n  by  the  people  in  smeller  units  of  gov- 
ernment. f!om  tlie  rmal  areas  to  the  vll- 
!..;;•-'.  Uie  small  towns,  the  small  cities, 
?.n(i  the  county  concept  Include'd.  the  par- 
ticipation by  countless  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  in  these  elections,  these 
Political  convention.-:,  and  evcrj-thing 
tliat  (foes  to  make  up  the  s-:tivities  of  our 
el3ctorate  in  every  election,  not  just  pres- 
l(<ential  elections.  I  look  upon  that  as 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  of 
our  connti-y. 

We  are  now  going  to  come  up  with  a 
rroposal  for  i>lection  to  the  two  most  im- 
"iriant  e-fflces  in  all  the  Nation  and 
s-eep  aside  this  participation,  which 
'hi-  iimTiUment  would  Ao,  ind  create  bl 
'he  unit  level  one  mas.nive  body  politic 
and  SO}'.  "Everything  goes  to  the  high 
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man  In  this  popular  election."  I  think  we 
would  take  a  great  deal  ol  the  spirit  and 
substance  as  well  as  the  great  arsen&l  of 
training  in  citizenship  away  from  our 
Government. 

The  sweeping  changes  in  the  legisla- 
tive rcDresentation  which  have  been 
made  under  court  direction  make  the 
electoral  vote  system  even  more  Impor- 
tai'<t  .15  a  bulwark  ct'  the  federal  system. 
It  c(>uld.  I  believe,  strike  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  concept  of  federalism. 

Direct  election  would  deprive  the  small 
States  of  the  advantage  they  now  enjoy 
through  the  two  electoral  votes  accorded 
each  State  regardless  of  size  correspond- 
ing to  the  equal  representation  accorded 
tiie  States  in  the  U.3.  Senate. 

It  would  jeopardl2e  the  control  of  the 
States  over  voting  for  State  and  local 
oCBces  and  constitute  a  blow  to  State 
power.  In  addition  the  relative  weight 
of  each  State's  vote  would  depend,  not 
on  Its  population,  but  on  the  number  of 
votes  cast  and  counted. 

It  would  encourage  the  major  political 
paities  to  concentrate  their  campaigns  in 
large  cities  containing  large  numbers  of 
voters  in  small  geographical  areas.  This 
would  work  i;gamst  the  interests  of  the 
lurai  coramuuitics  and  the  smaller 
Slates.  As  a  result  nominees  tor  the 
Presidency  would  moat  iikelj'  come  from 
I  he  Inrger  States  or  from  larger  idco- 
iut^icnl  groupings. 

Mr.  President,  I  sa)'  thi.s  with  all  def- 
erence to  our  cities  and  tlie  people  who 
live  in  our  cities.  However,  we  already 
know  tliat  one  of  the  greiit  growing  pains 
and  problems  in  coimectlon  with  our 
Government  now  is  the  problem  of  the 
large  cities.  Many  of  them  are  becoming 
larger  and  more  troublesome  to  govern. 
I  speak  with  all  deference  to  them. 
Someone  said  to  me.  "Wliy,  Mayor  Llnd- 
6ay  is  not  doing  any  good  as  mayor  of 
New  York  City."  I  am  not  criticizing 
Mayor  Lindsay.  My  point  is  tlmt  no  one 
m  these  large  cities  has  a  chance  to  be 
successful  or  a  chance  to  carrj'  out  his 
program  or  the  program  his  advisers 
might  suggest.  I  am  not  downgrading 
the  citizenship  at  all.  It  is  the  problems 
that  mount  and  become  impossible. 

With  .-e-spect  to  the  popular  election  of 
the  President,  to  concentrate  more  power 
in  the  larger  cities,  where  the  problem 
has  already  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve,  would  be  another  step.  The 
people  out  in  the  oihei  areas,  away  from 
the  larger  cities — in  Goverrmient  at 
least — have  tremendous  blessings  that 
are  denied  to  other  people. 

Finally,  I  believe  direct  election  is  the 
lea-it  likely  of  all  proposed  changes  to  be 
accepted — and  I  mean  accepted  by  the 
Slates.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
.>ir.all  States,  the  direct  popular  election 
amendment  in  my  opinion  could  never  be 
ralified  It  us  a  statislical  lact  that  about 
two- thirds  of  the  States  would  lose  the 
built-in  advantage  that  they  now  enjoy 
m  the  electoral  college  through  the  two 
electoral  votes  accorded  to  the  States  re- 
gardless of  size  e<iuivalent  to  their  UJS. 
Senators.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  pursue  a  more  realistic  goal. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  district  plan"  presents 
a  (air.  just  and  workable  alternative  to 


the  system  under  which  we  now  select 
our  President  and  Vice  President  As  I 
have  said,  under  thLs  proposal  each  State 
would  continue  to  be  entitled  to  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  its  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple of  each  State  would  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  choo;ilng  these  electors,  two 
of  whom  would  be  elected  from  the  State 
at  larg:e.  and  the  number  equal  to  its 
Representatives  in  the  House  would  be 
elected  within  single  electoral  districts. 
To  me  it  sC'^ms  thfit  no  plan  could  be 
fairer,  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  fairer  to  every 
ar?a.  The  cities  would  have  their  repre- 
sentation, large  and  small,  and  the  rural 
areas  would  have  their  representation, 
as  they  have  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
In  turn,  the  district  plan  would  tie  this 
matter  up  so  that  would  itisure  the  choice 
of  these  districts  and  these  States:  and. 
If  that  should  fail,  then  there  would  be 
a  choice  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 
which  is  the  body  which  makes  the 
choices  as  a  whole  on  the  major  policies 
and  questions  that  confront  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  a  more  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  popular  vote  would  be  forth- 
coming if  electoral  votes  are  divided 
within  each  State  so  that  the  electoral 
vote  in  each  district  designated  for  that 
purpose  is  determined  by  the  popular 
vote  result  in  that  district  alone.  At  the 
same  time  the  electoral-vote  concept 
itself  would  be  preserved. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  dis- 
trict's election  process  would  be  retained 
and  be  in  liarmony  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  district  election  of  representa- 
tives, so  it  would  not  create  a  precedent 
for  proportioiuU  representation  as  would 
the  automatic  division  of  electoral  votes 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  popular  vote 
in  each  State. 

We  have  accumulated  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence in  almost  200  years,  the  life  of  our 
cotmtry.  and  the  problems  have  become 
greater.  This  involves  a  plan  that  is  stiU 
as  sound  as  it  was  when  it  was  originally 
used,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  very  threshold 
years  of  the  operation  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

As  1  stated  in  my  earlier  remarks,  this 
district  selection  system  was  the  one 
actually  used  and  it  proved  to  be  right 
by  the  people  and  Congress  in  the  early 
decades  of  our  existence.  It  was  the  po- 
Utical  system,  the  politics,  the  political 
!)arties  that  changed  the  use  of  that  dis- 
trict system  and  in  that  way  we  got  away 
from  It.  They  were  within  the  law. 

Now,  however,  this  district  plan  would 
go  back  to  that  plan  which  worked  so 
well  and  put  it  into  the  hard  langua^ie  of 
the  Constitution  and  permit  it  to  be 
worked  out  imder  circumstances  where 
it  could  not  be  altered. 

The  district  electoral  plan  would 
promote  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  effective  two-party  system  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation  inasmuch  as  party 
success  in  any  district  would  be  worth- 
while. Thus,  it  would  strengthen  the  mi- 
nority party  In  strongly  one-party  States. 
I  know,  as  do  all  Senators,  our  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time.  We  must  go  and 
camt>algn  and  we  must  go  where  the 
people  are  In  the  search  for  votes  and 
what  time  there  is  to  be  used  is  used 


largely  at  the  place  where  It  is  thought 
contact  can  be  made  with  the  most  peo- 
pie.  Tliat  Ls  somewhat  a  rule  of  neoec- 
sity.  But  if  we  freeze  this  into  Just  a  eou- 
pie  of  votes  by  the  entire  NaUon.  that 
would  mean  we  are  leaving  out  of  atten- 
tion the  great  areas  of  this  country  that 
we  call  the  rural  areas,  the  villages,  the 
small  towns,  and  tlie  small  cities. 

When  there  is  not  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
Lic'ii  to  areas,  not  a  political  sensitivity 
to  those  areas,  they  are  forgotten  after 
the  election;  not  only  during  the  catn- 
paign  are  they  neglected  but  they  will  be 
-leslecicd  and  largely  forgotten  after  thc- 
election.  That  is  attributable  to  human 
nature. 

We  should  be  trying  to  put  together  a 
plan  that  would  put  them  into  a  position 
of  responslbUity  for  themselves  and  ac- 
countability. 

The  district  plan  would  reduce  the 
present  disproportional  influence  of  the 
large  population  doubtful  States  In  presi- 
dential elections  by  ending  the  bonanza 
that  comes  with  the  winner  take  all  ap- 
proach. In  addition,  the  district  elector 
plan  would  encourage  greater  voter  par- 
ticipation, especially  in  one-party  States 
by  making  the  individual's  vote  seem 
more  important  in  the  selection  process 
because  one  vote  in  a  district  would  have 
much  greater  impact  than  the  same  vote 
in  a  statewide  count. 

The  district  system  would  give  every 
voter  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  t 
President  by  giving  his  vote  the  same 
weight  everywhere.  Every  voter  in  the 
country  would  be  voting  for  three  elec- 
tors rather  than  some  voting  for  three 
while  others  were  able  to  vote  for  eight 
or  25  or  43.  depending  on  the  State  in 
which  they  may  live.  This  Is  in  harmony 
with  the  Supreme  Courts  one-man.  one- 
vote  decision. 

The  district  s.v6tem  would  mininilze 
problems  which  trouble  the  imlt  rule  sys- 
tem, such  as  voting  frauds  and  efforts 
at  political  boss  control,  by  reducing  the 
likelihood  that  total  victory  for  one  party 
could  be  achieved  in  any  State  under 
any  set  of  circumstances. 

Awarding  electoral  votes  by  districts 
would  maintain  a  fair  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  forces  and  allow  minori- 
ties to  make  their  weight  felt  where  they 
have  strength,  without  giving  excessive 
influence  to  one  group. 

The  single  elector  districts  which  the 
district  plan  contemplates,  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  State  legislatures  and 
would  be  required  to  be  composed  of 
compact  and  contiguous  territory  con- 
taining as  nearly  as  practical  the  number 
tif  persons  which  entitle  the  Stale  to 
one  Representative  in  Congress.  The 
electors  should  be  pledged  in  advance 
to  ^eciflc  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  Pre-sident. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  small 
States  have  a  disproportionate  number 
of  electoral  votes  because  of  the  fact  that 
each  State  has  two  electoral  votes  re- 
gardless of  the  size  and  population  of 
the  State.  However,  this  objection  applies 
to  any  system  which  retains  the  electoral 
vote  principle,  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  miters  of  the  Constitution  were  wise 
in  adopting  this  principle  and  that  It 
should  be  retained-  In  any  event,  as  I 
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have  already  said.  I  am  confident  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  respective 
States  would  ever  agree  to  eliminating 
Uus  principle  which  is  basic  and  essential 
10  the  preservation  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government.  We  should  be  real- 
istic and  recognize  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
lul  that  the  States  would  ever  adopt 
the  direct  vote  amendment. 

In  addition  to  tlie  bii:]ic  purpose  of  es- 
lablisiiing  a  district  plan  for  casting 
electoral  votes,  there  would  be  a  very 
important  change  in  the  method  of 
choosmg  tlie  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  event  no  candidate  for  these 
offices  received  an  absolute  majority  ol 
the  total  number  of  electoral  votes.  The 
I2th  amendment  now  provides  that,  in 
such  event,  tlie  Hou;,e  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  the  Pi-esident  Irom  the  three 
candidates  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  In  tt'<ls  election  each  State  has 
only  one  vote  A  similar  procedure  is 
lollowed  in  the  Senate  if  no  candidate 
(or  Vice  President  receives  a  majority 
of  the  electoial  vote. 

The  district  plan  wjuld  ctiange  this 
procedure  to  provide  that  the  House  and 
Senate,  meeting  Jomtly,  with  each  mem- 
ber having  one  vote,  would  select  the 
President  and  Vice  President  in  the  event 
that  no  candidate  for  either  office  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  vole. 
It  Is  certainly  more  democratic  to  allow 
each  State  one  vote  for  each  of  its  mem- 
bers of  Congress  rather  than  giving  each 
State  only  one  vote  regardless  of  its 
population. 

I  want  to  state  that  these  remarks  are 
iddressed.  with  such  emphasis  as  I  may 
have,  to  the  district  plan,  but  I  really 
spolte  in  the  Senate  today  not  only  to  ex- 
plain that  plan,  but  to  say  that  every- 
thmg  I  have  said  here  in  favor  of  the 
district  plan  is  an  argtmient,  as  I  see  it. 
seainst  the  massive  election,  as  I  call  It — 
direct  election — for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  that 
would  bring  in  far  more  problems  and 
evils  than  it  could  possibly  solve. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  agree  that  there  is  a  need  to  reform 
the  electoral  college  system.  This  need 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  The 
Library  of  Congress  report*  that  hardly 
0  session  of  Congress  has  passed  since 
1797  without  the  introduction  of  one  or 
more  amendments  of  this  character. 
These  proposals  have  taken  several  dlX- 
(erent  approaches.  It  is  recognized  that 
each  of  them  has  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  No  one  plan  presents  a 
perfect  and  complete  solution  to  tlie 
problem.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  adoption  of  the  district 
plan  would  bring  about  great  improve- 
ments to  the  methods  by  which  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  selected. 
As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President.  I  beiicve 
ihat  this  question  of  elector."!  reform  is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  prnblems  facing 
the  Congress.  I  believe  that  It  Is  our  re- 
.■^lonsibllity  to  present  to  the  States  for 
.'auflcation  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  correct  the  defects  in  the  elec'.oral  col- 
lege system  which  now  exists.  However.  I 
cannot  :.upFort  and  will  not  vote  for  the 
direct  election  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  would  favo'-.  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
situation  In  which  we  could  really  give 


consideration  to  tlie  district  plan  and  de- 
bate it  on  its  merits. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  i  agree 
wiUi  Theodore  H.  White,  the  political 
jouiiialisi  End  autiior,  who  in  liis  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee called  the  diiect  election  system 
"a  direct  invltalion  to  chaos"  and  said 
that  while  he  believed  "t.'it  country 
needs  to  refoim  its  election  laws  and  re- 
form them  immediately,'  he  did  not 
think  iliat  this  should  be  done  b.v  direci 
populiir  election. 

My  remarks  are  not  in  distrust  of  the 
electorate.  They  are  not  in  distrust  of  the 
Ijeople.  I  have  been  in  public  life  a  good 
long  while  and  have  a  basic  faith  In  the 
l^eople.  but  I  know  tlie  re  are  times  when 
emotional  uiattcii  sweep  our  Nation,  or 
sweep  great,  major  parts  of  it.  I  know 
there  are  times  when  people  can  be 
aroused  when  there  k  InsufScient  cause, 
or  no  caUi.e,  for  an  e.Tiotional  state,  when 
for  the  time  bcin;-  they  do  not  exercise 
their  best  judgment,  not  present  their 
best  thinking,  nor  use  their  minds  In  an 
analytical  manner. 

I  believe  one  safety  of  our  present  sys- 
tem is  in  the  fact  that  those  events  sel- 
dom happen  nationwide  at  the  same 
lime,  and  the  more  mstuie  judgment  of 
o;ie  area  wai  hely  to  offset  another,  un- 
rte.'  (ur  present  sjstem,  where  tliere  may 
be  an  emotional  or  even  inationai  wave 
of  sentiment  III  that  area.  But  If  we  put 
all  of  tlie  votes  into  the  same  hopper,  we 
are  poing  to  find,  as  ilie  years  come  and 
go.  and  ohere  will  be  a  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  them  in  the  con- 
i<ested  areas,  that  the  sentiment  that 
prevails  tlieie  wUI  more  likely  prevail  in 
the  result. 

For  that  reason,  even  though  I  think 
this  problem  is  grave.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  be  in  an  extra  hurry.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  tried  hard  enough  to  work 
something  around  the  district  plan. 
Therefore,  for  the  time  being,  in  this 
crowded  time,  when  we  are  trying  to 
finish  before  the  elections.  I  think  we 
ought  to  direct  our  attention  either  for 
or  against  the  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  because  that  is  the  one 
that  has  the  real  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
S.  3418.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  IS.  34181  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  malclng  ol 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  iiospltals  to 
RsslBt  them  tn  establlsblng  facial  depart- 
ments HT.a  progranu  m  the  fleld  of  funlly 
practice,  and  otiierwlse  to  ericourag«  and  pro- 
mote tile  training  of  medical  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel  In  the  field  of  family  medicines. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  amendments  at  the  top  of  page  2, 
insert  'TITLE  I— FAMIL'y  MEDICINE": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  strike  out 
"That  part  D  of  title  'VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:"  and.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 


Sac.  101.  Port  D  dI  title  VII  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  ig  amended  to  read  aa 
lollowa: 

In  luie  15,  after  the  word  "Uistruction", 
insert  "imcluding  contmiung  educa- 
tion!":  on  page  3,  line  9.  alter  the  word 

programs',  insert  "uncluding  contmu- 
iiig  education)  ";  in  hue  11,  alter  the  word 
"iuterns.'  strike  out  "or  residents;"  and 
insert  "residents,  or  practicing  phjsi- 
cians;  ";  on  page  7.  line  7,  after  "(a)", 
strike  out  "A  grant  under  tills  part  may 
be  made  only  if  the  application  liiereof 
is  lecommended  for  approval  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Family  Medicine  and 
is  approved  by  tlie  Secretary  upon  liis 
delernuuauou  that — "  and.  in  lieu  tbere- 
oi.  insert  "The  Secretary,  upon  the  rec- 
onuuendation  ol  the  Council,  is  author- 
ized to  make  gritnis  under  this  part  upon 
the  deteirmnaUon  that — ";  on  page  10, 
line  1,  alter  the  word  "Planning"^  insert 

"And  Deveicpmeutal";  at  the  beginning 
01  Une  4,  insert  "or  develop  programs  or " ; 
in  line  7.  after  the  word  "planning",  in- 
seit  "and  developmental' ;  in  line  14, 
alter  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "^,000,- 
000"'  and  insert  "•$10,1)00,000 ";  in  Une  15, 
alter  the  word  "planning"  insert  "and 
developmental  grants" ;  on  page  12,  line 
8,  alter  the  word  "lor",  insert  "and  of 
the  amounts  ol ";  and  on  page  13,  after 
line  12,  insert  a  new  title,  as  follows: 

rlTLK  II— MALNUialriON 
bLk.  301.  i^l  A  of  tiUo  111  ol  Lue  PuUUC 
Uealtb  Service  Act  u.  amended  by  addiiig 
A.,  tue  end  tbv-roof  Uie  foiiuwing  new  ^.-ctiou . 
■•Sec.  310C.  lei  In  cJTier  to  leduc*  ihe 
lUCidcDCe  or  roaluulrluou  id  the  Uzilted 
buLLes,  lo  advance  medical  knowledge  In  the 
cuu^e£  and  eirecta  or  malnutrition,  and  to 
encuuruge  and  faciutatc  the  provi»lun  of 
ifnrly  detection  and  eHecttvc  Lrealweilt  ot 
nmlnuirlilun  and  tne  conditions  wiuch 
redult  thcrclrom.  tiie  iiecrctary  is  uutiioriKed. 
out  ul  the  lund:^  avaUaoIe  lor  carrying  out 
t;ie  purpoHta  ot  tills  section,  to; 

"(1)  malce  grants-m-ald  to  and  enter  into 
contritct£  with  medical  ecboois.  apprapnat« 
graduate  scliools.  and  nuning  gchoois  to 
Bfisut  such  Bchoola  in  establlsbmg  couraec 
dealing  wltii  malnutrliion.  it  causes  and 
cSecte.  meanii  for  Its  early  detection,  and 
eilecuve  treatment  ol  malnutrition  and  con- 
ditions rculting  tuereirom; 

'(2)  malce  grantfi-in-ald  and  enter  Intu 
cuntractB  with  universities,  medlcmi  schools, 
iio&pltals.  latKiratorlcs  and  other  public  or 
private  InstltuUoiu.  and  Individuals  and 
groupa  of  mdlvldu&le  lor  reteareb  into  mal- 
nutrition. itB  causes  and  effects,  means  for 
Its  detection,  and  into  the  effective  treat- 
inent  of  malnutrition  and  conditions  result- 
ing therefrom: 

"(8i  establish  special  projecta  designed  to 
provide  to  students  of  courses  in  malnutri- 
tion practical  trammg  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  malnutrition:  and 

"141  provide  fellowsblpe  and  otherxlse 
Uniinclally  assist  students  to  encourage  and 
enable  Them  to  pursue  studies  and  engage 
In  activities  in  poverty  areas  relating  to 
inalnutrillon. 

'"Ib|  In  selecting  schools  and  mstltutlons 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  tn 
paragraphs  (I)  and  cJl  of  subwctlon  la). 
priority  shall  be  accorded  to  those  sihool.-. 
and  Institutions  whlcb  ere  located  In  poverty 
areas. 

"(c)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  fiectlon.  there  are  hereby 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  S32.000.ooo 
for  the  fircal  year  commencing  with  the  fiscal 
vcar  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
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S.  341B 
Be  it   enaozea   by   the  Sanatc  and  Uouac 
o/  Hej.rcsentaztrei  of  the  United  States  of 
AniLrtea  in  Congicss  asscvibled, 

TITLE  I— FAMILY  MEDICINE 
Srx:.  lOL  Pan  D  of  tiue  VII  of  tbe  Public 
flcaith  btirvice  Aci  i«  amended   to  read  &i 
toiluwi: 

■■i*Aar  D—KSAAim.  To  Puovioe  PnoFEsaioNAi. 

AND  TfcCUNlCAL  TRAI^^ING   12*  TUB  flSUi   OF 
"UeCLAaATION    or    fUHPUSS 

"Sec  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Lhls  par^ 
to   provide   lor   ibe    making   of   graais   to 

ftiSltt— 

"\a)  public  aad  private  uouprofit  medical 

"(1)  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  medtcal  educatlou  program,  s^iarate 
and  di^iincL.  departments  devoted  to  pro- 
viuiug  teaching  and  lnj>u-uction  tlucluding 
coutiuuing  euucauon)  lu  all  phages  of  lam- 
ijy  piactice; 

"i2t  con^irucc  sucb  Xacilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  lo  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  field  of  family  medicine 
w&cciier  tis  &  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as 
separate    outpatient   or   similar   laclllty; 

"(3)  bo  operate,  or  participate  in,  Bpecial 
training  programs  for  paramedical  per&oonel 
lu  the  ite^d  of  family  meUlciue;  and 

"44)  to  operate,  or  participate  in.  special 
traluiug  programs  to  u-'.ch  and  train  medl- 
ciil  personnel  to  head  duportments  of  family 
practice  or  other»*ue  teach  family  practice 
•  a  medical  schools. 

"(b)  public  and  private  nonprofit  boepl- 
iXlA    wiiicli    provide    tmiiuug    programs    for 
medical    dtudent£.    Interns,    or    residents — 
"U)   to  JpL-ratc,  6j  an  iniegral  part  of  their 
|i|  medical    training    programs,   special   profes- 

atoiiul  triinlng  programs  (including  continu- 
ing educiiLion)   in  the  field  of  fiunlly  medl- 
|i(  clue  for  medical  stud-mts.  Interne,  residents. 

or  pra4.-ticmg  physicians; 

"(2)  to  cum«truot  such  faculties  aa  may  be 
approp^'isue  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing lu  ihe  Held  ui  family  medicine  whether 
aa  J  port  of  a  hospital  or  us  a  separate  out- 
patient or  similar  facility. 

"(3)  lo  provide  financial  assistance  (in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  fellovk-xhlps,  or  sU- 
pend±i)  to  Inlenu,  residents,  or  other  medi- 
cal poi  runnel  who  arc  lu  need  thereof,  who 
are  participants  In  a  program  of  such  hospi- 
tal which  provides  special  training  (ac- 
credited by  ft  rercgniicd  bodr  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Edui-atiou)  in  tlie  field  of  family  medicine. 
lUid  who  plan  to  Epect.tllze  or  work  in  the 
practice  ^-f  family  medicine;  aad 

"(•*)  to  operate,  or  partti-lpate  lu.  special 
crainlng  programs  for  paramedlcnl  personnel 
In  the  Held  of  fa:nlly  medicine. 

"At  ruoauA'-ioN  or  APraoPauriONs 
"due.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making; 
j^Ti.nto  to  carry  out  the  purp^iies  of  ihii  port. 
theie  ore  authorued  to  be  upproprtated  960,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  «7a,0oo.otio  (or  thtf  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  *100.000.0i)0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  197J.  and  for  each  of 
the  noKt  two  succeeding  La^jjI  years. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriuied  puriuuiit  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
.iviiiiable  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
pruted  until  the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  InmiedUttely   follows  such  year. 

"OEANTTS  BT  SICKZTAST 

"Stx:.  7ia.  (at  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  »*ctton  763,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
ili.irlzed  to  mnJie  RTflnw.  m  accordance  with 
the  pro*  istons  of  this  port,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose*  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  granc  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  uiUeiis  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tar\*.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form. 


submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information,  n«  the  Secretary  shall  have  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  him  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eraa  Register  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

■■(cj  Crauts  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"{d}  la  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
faculty,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  is  to  be  so  used 
imlesa  the  recipient  of  such  grants  enters 
Into  appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Sec- 
retary which  will  equitably  protect  the  fl- 
iiaixlal  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  such  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  part  thereof 
was  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten- 
year  period  which  commences  on  the  date 
such  construction  or  remodeling  la  com- 
pleted. 

"(e)  Grants  made  uiider  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"xuGxoiLrrT  fok  okanxs 
"Sec.  764.   (a)   In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school— 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
^hool  of  medicine:  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of  med- 
icine by  a  recognhsed  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpo.se  by  the  Conimissloaer 
of  Educa.ion.  except  that  the  requirement  of 
rhki  clause  \2j  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  satis- 
fied If.  (A)  m  the  case  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an  insufflclent. 
period  of  operation  la  not.  at  the  time  of 
appUcaclou  for  a  grant  under  this  part,  eli- 
gible for  such  accreditation,  the  Commis- 
sioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
I  here  B  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
A'lU  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  begluaicg  of  the 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  in  their  first 
year  of  instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
li-scal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 
nual  determi.iatlon  as  to  approval  of  the 
application. 

■■<bi  In  order  for  aiiy  hospital  to  be  ell- 
p'oie  for  II  grant  under  this  part,  such  hos- 
i  jtal— 

■i  I  •  must  be  a  public  or  private  noupixific 
lic>iplTal;   and 

"(3)  mus:  condu,:c  or  bL»  prepnrert  to  c^n- 
*ljct  la  connection  wltU  iia  other  activities 
(Whetue.-  ^T  not  as  an  afflUate  of  o  school  oi 
mediciae)  one  or  more  programs  of  medical 
•mining  for  medical  students.  Interns  or 
resijents,  which  is  accredited  by  a  recognised 
body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  purpose 
by  t.*ie  Coninilssicner  of  Education 
"apPBOVAt  OP  caAirrs 
Sec.  753.  (.u  The  Secretary,  iipca  the 
recwmmendatiou  of  the  Cotmclt.  is  auihor- 
ii:?d  to  make  gr.'va:^  under  this  part  upon 
the  detemunatlon  that — 

"(1»  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  iiirtli  m  section  764; 

■•(2)  the  applicant  haa  compiled  with  the 
reqiareme.fts  of  section  763: 

(3)  the  grant  is  uj  be  used  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
761; 

"(4)  it  contains  such  Inrormnticu  ::j  the 
Secretary  may  rvqulre  to  make  the  deter- 
minations required  of  him  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  assurjnees  as  he  nuv  find 
neceisary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  thin 
part: 

"(5»   It  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 


accouaUng  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  appUcant.  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  reguJa- 
tloni  which  shall  have  ocen  ;jromu  gated  bv 
him  and  published  in  the  Federal  Rcgisier, 
to  asi^ure  proper  disbursement  of  and  « 
counting  for  uli  Federal  funds  paid  to  tiie 
applicant  under  this  p:.rt;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  aar 
laborer  ur  mechanic  employed  by  any  coa 
tractor  or  subrcmractor  in  the  pcrformanct 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  lacUltr 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  le&s  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locaUty  as  determined  by  the  Secretary- 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Dtt\is-BacoL 
Act,  ba  amc.ided  (40  U.S.C.  276a-27635j  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have,  with  re^t 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  Di- 
graph, the  nuthorliy  and  functions  set  forth 
la  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  iBSn 
(15  P.R.  3176;  66  Stat.  1237,.  and  sections 
01  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (4ii 
U.S.C.  276c)  ' 

"(b)The  Secretory  shall  dot  approve  uiv 
grant  to—  *^        "' 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the  s«> 
retary  is  saUsfled  that— 

"(A)  such  department  to  (or  wtU  be  when 
estabUshed;  of  equal  standing  with  the 
other  department*  within  such  school  which 
are  devoted  to  the  teaclilng  of  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines;  «""«" 

"{B\  such  department  will,  in  terms  of 
the  subjects  offered  .^nd  the  type  aad  quality 
or  instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  speclaltv  of 
r  J  Hilly  practice  by  u  recognized  body  aD- 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  EducaUon;  or 
"(2)  a  hospiwi  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students  in- 
lems.  or  residents  in  the  field  of  f^y 
medicine  unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied 
Chat  such  program  will.  In  terms  of  the  type 
of  training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepwre 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  .standarlB 
estab.ishea  for  specialists  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine  by  a  reco^alzed  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
■'(cl  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  any 
gran:  under  this  part  unle-ss  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  S\.cre:ary  that  funds  made  available 
through  5uch  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and.  lo  the  extent  practical  in- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  grant  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  for  which 
such  grant  is  requested. 

■PUVHING    .*KO    DrtXLO^aiENTAI.    OaANTS 

"Sec.  766.  (a)  Par  t;ie  purpose  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  in 
aection  76U  to  plan  or  develop  programs  or 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forh  in  mcii 
secuon.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  for  anj 
fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  hscal  year  which 
ends  June  30.  1B75)  to  make  punaiag  and 
developmental  gran's  in  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  is  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"ibt  From  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  yrar  (prior  to  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1975)  pursuant  to  secnioa  782 
lai.  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounte 
as  he  deems  necessarv  \  but  net  In  excess  of 
310.000000  for  .xziy  fiscal  year)  to  make  the 
planning  ind  developmental  grants  author- 
ized by  subsection  ia». 

UinsOST  COtTNCn.  Ott  FAMILT   MIDICINB 

"Sec.  767.  fa)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
aa  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Counciri.  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
twelve   members,   four   of   whom   shall  be 
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ptiyslclans  engaged  In  the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
engaged  lu  the  teachlag  of  family  medicine. 
aad  four  of  whom  shaU  be  reprcjieatatlvee 
of  the  general  public.  Mcmbt-rs  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  Individuals  who  are  not  other- 
vise  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
Uut  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
hia  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
osied  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
airee  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  three  at 
■Jie  end  of  the  third  year,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment. A  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
10  ^erve  continuously  for  more  than  two 
terms. 

•■(c)  Members  of  the  CktuncU  shall  be  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  TJmted  States  Code. 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Council. 
ibill  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
ratei  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  including  traveitlme.  and 
while  bo  serving  away  from  their  home.9  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed I  ravel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  sub^litei.ce.  a^  authorized  by  section 
5703  Of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
MQs  )n  Oovernment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assUt 
ihe  Secretary  m  the  preparation  of  regula- 
Woas  for.  and  aii  to  policy  matters  arlalng 
with  re:;pect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
tiiJe.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  appllca- 
lioaz  for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  rco.'nr^cndatiuns  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  appUcatlona  for  and 
of  the  amounts  of  grants  luider  this  part. 

"DEfTNITIOSS 

■'Stc.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"( 1 )  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
borpX^il  or  school  of  medicine,  means  a 
«oh;>ol  of  medicine  or  hospital  which  is  owned 
tod  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porrttlon-s  or  assucUtioa^,  no  part  of  the  net 
e^miagfi  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
luure.  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual: 

"(2)  the  term  'Innnily  medlcme*  means 
those  certain  prindptej  and  techniques  and 
thm  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
mlDistrftClve.  and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing. wblc:i  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  family 
Liciilcine; 

"(3)  the  term  "practice  of  family  medicine' 
.-.nd  the  term  'practice*,  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  i.erm  'family  medlclQe*. 
mein  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physician 
I  licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  by 
■he  Siate  in  «hich  he  practices  his  profes- 
iion)  who  specializes  in  providing  to  families 
liind  mcTibers  thereof)  comprehensive,  con- 
tinuing, profesrional  care  and  treatment  of 
the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for  '.heir 
general  health  maintenance;  and 

"(41  the  term  "construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
paiiEion.  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exlst- 
•.i.-^  bulldiags,  and  Initial  equlpmeat  of  any 
^uch  buildings.  Including  architects'  fees. 
Mut  excluding  the  c^s;  of  acqut'-ition  of  land 
c-r  ofTsite  improvements." 

TITLE  n— MALNUTRmON 

Sec.  201.  Part  A  of  title  in  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followln'r  nev  sec- 
tion: 
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"Sec.  310c  (a)  In  order  lo  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence or  malnutrlllon  In  the  United  States. 
to  advauce  medical  knowledge  In  the  causes 
r.  ^d  effects  u[  malnutrition,  and  lo  cucour- 
ago  and  raclUtate  the  provision  of  early  detec- 
ilrm  and  effective  treatmcat  or  malnutrlllon 
and  the  conditions  which  result  thererrom. 
the  Secretary  Is  aui-horlzpd,  out  or  the  funds 
available  ror  carrying  out  the  purposes  or  this 
section,  to: 

"U  >  make  grants-in-aid  to  and  enter  Into 
contn;cte  wl)h  medical  schools,  appropriate 
graduate  schools,  and  iiur.=lng  schools  lo 
assist  such  schools  In  establishing  courses 
dealing  with  malnutrition,  its  causes  and 
effects,  means  rnr  its  early  detection,  and 
'■ffectlve  treatmc'.t  or  mslnutrllion  and  con- 
<l!lo  ;s  resultt'.r  thererrom; 

'tSi  mak^  grpivs-ln-ald  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  universities,  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  laboratories  and  o'her  public  or 
private  InstUutio:.-,  and  Ind'vliu.'la  and 
eroups  or  Individuals  ror  research  Irto  mal- 
nutrition. Its  causes  nva  effects,  mesne  ror 
Its  dolnctlon.  and  into  the  effectlye  treat- 
ment or  malnutrition  and  conditions  resuH- 
In?  thererrom: 

"(3 1  establish  special  projects  designed 
■..  provide  to  students  of  courses  in  mal- 
■>utrltloa  practical  tr-'.inlng  and  experience 
in  the  field  or  malnutrition:  and 

"(4)  provide  rellowsh ,n,.*  and  •^themise 
BninclBlly  assist  students  to  encourage  and 
enable  them  to  pursue  studies  and  enirage  In 
activities  in  poverty  areas  relating  to  mal- 
nutrlllon. 

"ibl  In  selecting  schools  and  Instltullons 
tn  carry  out  the  nurpores  rererred  to  in 
naragr-iphs  (11  and  (21  of  .subsection  (a), 
priority  shall  be  accorded  to  thr=e  schnots 
anrt  InstitutJ'.ns  whirl,  are  located  in  poverty 
ftrcoa. 

"(cl  For  the  purpr-e  of  carrying  out  the 
pri.vleiotts  or  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  S22,0O0.O00  fct 
the  fiscal  .vear  commencing  with  the  fiscal 
'■"ar  ending  Jtiie  30.  1971.  and  for  each  or 
:he  next  fottr  fiscal  years  thereaftar." 

Mr  DOJnNICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
itrat  the  ab'sertce  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  eel'  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
'he  roll. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
a*  unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the  order 
f-'r  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  15  so  ordered. 

FRtVlIXCE  or  THe  rtooR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
psk  unanmious  consent  that  members  of 
the  stair  of  the  committee  and  the  staff 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  be  permitted 
to  ho  present  In  the  Cliimber  to  a<:sist  us 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Th»  PRKSTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
•  >b.i?ftion  U  l5  '^0  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
r"frtrest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  rnW  the  roll. 

The  lealslative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal' 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
rblectlon.  it  i?  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
thi.s  bill.  S.  3418.  the  family  medical 
practice  bill.  Is  cosponsored  jointly  by 
mvself  and  Mr.  RawooiPH.  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pem.  Mr.  Kinkedy. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Mohdale.  Mr.  Eagletoh. 


Mr.  Crakston,  Mr,  -Javits,  Mr,  Phooty, 
Mr.  SCHWEiKEK,  Mr,  Allen,  Mr.  B*\TI, 
Mr.  Bkooke.  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Ml-.  PuLBRicHT.  Mr.  Ooodell. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Habtke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
iNotnE,  Mr.  JonDAK  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  McC.'Rthy,  Mr.  McGovekn,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CAiF,  Mr,  MoNioYA.  Mr.  Mdrpht,  Mr. 
MU5K1E,  Mr,  Pasiore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
liiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scon,  and  Mr.  Sponc. 

That  was  as  ot  tiie  date  leported.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  5th  of  .August.  Since 
then  tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
lomed  in  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  widespread  su])port  en 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  President,  in 
1931,  three-fouiths  of  all  physicians  in 
private  practice  weic  crcneral  practi- 
tioners. In  more  recent  years,  the  de- 
mand for  specialists  and  the  preference 
of  many  doctors  to  specialize,  has  re- 
duced the  percentage  of  general  practi- 
tioners to  one-flltli  of  all  doctors. 

In  the  years  between  1963  and  1967 
alone,  general  iiractitioners  decreased 
7.3  percent  while  the  .specialists  increased 
as  follows:  Surgical  specialists  by  15.9 
percent,  medical  specialists  by  18,6  per- 
cent, and  others  19.4  percent.  Tlie  KTOwlh 
of  the  specialku  was  dictated  by  the 
dramatic  advances  In  medical  science 
that  make  it  impo.ssible  for  one  ni.tn  to 
master  all  the  fields  of  medical  knowl- 
edge. Surisery.  pathology,  internal  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  pediatrlt:s— all  deserve 
the  exclusive  pttention  of  great  numbers 
of  doctors.  Today.  80  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates from  medical  school  prepare  thera- 
50lv»s  for  a  spcci:vltv  practice. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  giip  be- 
tween the  family  needing  generalized 
health  information  and  care  for  its  men 
and  w'omen.  babies,  teenagers,  and 
grandparents,  wlio  may  suffer  from  time 
to  time  from  a  great  variety  of  maladies 
:tnd  injuries. 

Fortunately,  medical  practice  has  be- 
gun to  recognize  the  need  for  new  train- 
ing programs  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner. In  some  medical  schools,  courses 
are  now  beintr  offered  which  lead  to  a 
new  "specialty" — the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  becau.se  there  are  .so  few  gen- 
eral practitioners. 

The  family  p.-^ctlce  doctor  Is  trained 
to  consider  and  to  treat  persons  In  the 
context  of  their  family  and  surround- 
higs.  Preventive  health  is  one  of  his  raa- 
.ior  objectives. 

A  second  function  is  to  refer  patients 
needing  specialty  care  or  treatment  to 
the  right  person  and  place.  In  that  re- 
"nect  he  Is  the  single  contact  tvhere  an 
rnti'"  family  mtiv  go  for  comprehen'lve 
medical  care.  There  are  30  million  Amer- 
icans who  today  have  no  access  to  a 
family  ph'^lcirin  tyhprebv  they  con  enter 
into  the  medical  care  system. 

The  Importance  of  the  family  prnctice 
physician  Is  evident  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Americans  most  hckln^ 
medical  care  are  those  of  low  and  mod- 
ert  Incomes  who  lack  the  means  and  the 
fimlly  tradition  of  looking  for  the  kind 
of  medical  care  they  need.  The  rural 
poor,  the  ghetto  dweller,  the  elderlv.  the 
migrant — these  are  the  people  who  htive 
suffered  most  from  the  decline  of  the 
general  practitioner. 

They  have  become  so  completely  up- 
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rooted  from  where  they  were  reared. 
The  families  have  moved  to  areas  where 
they  do  not  know  where  to  get  a  doctor. 
It  Is  the  rural  families  and  the  migrant 
workers  who  have  .suffered  the  most  from 
the  decline  of  the  general  practitioner. 

In  February  1969.  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  approved  an  American 
Board  of  Family  Practice  with  powere  to 
conduct  examinations  and  grant  certifi- 
cation to  family  physicians.  A  few  medi- 
cal schools  are  offering  or  developing 
courses  leading  to  certification  In  this 
field. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  although  there 
are  not  many  of  them,  one  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Medical  School  at  Galves- 
ton. It  Is  one  of  the  four  medical  schools 
in  my  State.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
University  of  Texas  medical  branch  at 
Galveston  is.  as  It  has  always  been,  to 
train  good  practitioners  of  medicine  for 
the  State  of  Texas.  Almost  45  percent  of 
the  practicing  physicians  in  the  State  of 
Texas  are  products  of  the  medical 
branch,  and  In  the  80  years  since  its 
founding  our  school  of  medicine  has 
graduated  approximately  6.000  physi- 
cians. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
White,  vice  president  for  academic  af- 
fairs and  dean  of  medicine,  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Ross,  director  of  family  medicine,  a  pro- 
gram for  specializing  In  family  medicine 
has  been  developed  in  the  school  of  medi- 
cine. 

Texas  Is  known  for  its  wide-open 
spaces.  About  one-third  of  the  population 
lives  in  small,  isolated  areas  which  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  large 
medical  centers  located  In  the  metropol- 
itan areas.  Texas  will  always  require  fam- 
ily practice  physicians  in  spite  of  the 
great  specialization  in  the  medical  cen- 
ters. To  give  special  emphasis  on  this 
type  of  training  to  young  physicians  will 
require  extra  support  for  the  prosrams 
being  developed  In  medical  schools.  And 
Senate  bill  3418  will  be  of  great  value 
In  Insuring  the  success  of  the  program 
from  Us  beginning. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the 
bill  would  authorize  a  5-year  program 
of  grants  to  medical  schools : 

First — and  this  i5  the  key  part  of  the 
bill — to  operate  separate  departments  de- 
voted to  teaching  and  Instruction  in  all 
phsses  of  family  practice; 

Second,  to  construct  facilities  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  family  practice  train- 
ing programs  whether  as  a  part  of  a 
medical  school  or  as  a  separate  outpa- 
tient or  similar  facility; 

It  was  shown  at  the  hearings  that 
nearly  all  the  teachers  In  medical  schools 
are  specialists,  such  as  in  surgery  or  some 
other  branch  of  medicine.  So  without 
this  provision  In  the  bill,  the  bill  would 
be  meaningless. 

Third,  to  operate  or  participate  in  spe- 
cial training  programs  for  paramsdlcal 
personnel  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine; and 

Fourth,  to  operate  or  participate  In 
special  training  programs  for  medical 
personnel  to  head  departments  of  family 
practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  prac- 
tice in  medical  schools. 

It  would  also  authorize  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  hospitals  which 


train  medical  students,  interns,  or  resi- 
dents: 

First,  to  operate  special  professional 
training  programs  in  family  medicine  for 
medical  students,  interns,  or  residents; 

Second,  to  construct  facilities  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  these  programs 
whether  as  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a 
ccparRte  outpatient  or  similar  facility; 
Third,  to  provide  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, or  stipends  to  interns,  residents,  or 
other  medical  personnel  who  are  In  need 
ol  s'lch  assistance  to  participate  In  ac- 
credited training  programs  In  the  field  of 
family  medicine  and  who  plan  to  special- 
ize or  work  in  the  pracUce  of  family  med- 
icine: and 

Fourth,  to  operate  or  participate  in 
special  programs  for  training  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
mrdlclne. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  Brants 
tD  medical  schools  and  to  hospitals,  the 
bill  would  authorize  appropriations  of  S50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  875  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $100  million  each 
for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974.  and  1975 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
draw  my  colleagues"  attention  to  the 
other  major  aspect  of  S.  3418.  Title  n  of 
the  bill  authorize.s  a  new  program  to  be- 
gin to  effectively  deal  with  the  vexing 
problems  of  malnutrition.  The  programs 
authorised  In  title  n  will  greatly  assist 
In  continuing  the  battle  against  malnu- 
trition. It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sena  tor  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  the  pro- 
grams encompassed  In  title  n  are  now 
before  the  Senate  for  Its  consideration. 

I  .'hall  not  ?o  further  in  disrussing  the 
?>rograms:  I  am  ■sure  that  the  .Senator 
from  Hew  York  will  want  ti  elaborate 
further  on  the  bill's  provlslins.  He  did 
very  effective  tvork  in  presenting  them 
a=  a  separate  bill,  and  finally  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou!  con- 
sent that  the  cimmlttee  amendments  be 
a.Kreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  treated  a'i  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  wm  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  event  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  adopted  en 
bloc,  will  that  have  any  effect  in  mv 
offering  amendment  No.  886  later? 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  None 
whatever:  It  will  not  have  any  effect 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
second  of  two  bills  that  have  come  before 
the  Senate  in  the  last  2  davs  dealing 
with  health  problems  of  the  country,  tioth 
of  them  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Y/isBORot;cH)  Is  the 
principal  author  of  the  first  title  of  this 
bill,  which  relates  to  a  subject  very  dear 
to  his  hea'-t.  and  on  which  he  has  worked 
IndetatigaNy  for  a  very  long  time. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoiciocK),  in  ray  judgment 
it  does  not  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
bill.  Therefore,  I  think  It  is  fair  and 
safe  to  cay  that  It  Is  the  peculiar  cap- 
stone of  the  service  of  Senator  Yah- 
BOROooH  In  the  Senate  that  this  bin 
.should  have  been  brought  to  fruition  In 
this  Congress.  I  know  of  no  measure 
which  would  be  more  uniquely  adapted 
to  his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Texas  than 
one  which  relates  so  directly  to  the  prac- 
tice of  family  medicine.  Indeed,  this  It 
one  of  the  great,  pioneer  traditions  of 
our  country,  and  we  are  bringing  it  up 
to  date  and  demonstrating  that  modem 
practice  does  not  eliminate  basically  tlie 
fundamental  concepts  of  life. 

I  remember,  as  a  child — as  I  think 
many  of  us  remember — a  picture.  In 
color.  In  the  windows  of  drugstores.  The 
picture  depicted  a  child  ill.  upon  a  bed 
Df  pillows  mounted  on  chairs  alongside 
a  lamp.  Obviously.  It  was  a  rural  setting. 
The  mother  was  in  the  background;  the 
doctor  was  the  central  figure  of  the  piece. 
Obviously,  he  was  a  country  doctor,  mak- 
ing his  rounds,  and  saving  the  life  of 
the  very  sick  child.  He  was  working  under 
;:!nmltlve  circumstances  and  with  limited 
medical  facilities. 

To  me,  this  has  always  epitomized  the 
Hippocratlc  oath  and  the  romance  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  healing  power,  ol 
the  American  doctor.  So  I  tliink  that  in 
this  particular  measure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
support,  with  modem  techniques,  one 
of  the  most  basic  and  appealing  aspects 
of  all  .American  medicine. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  as  he  liu 
pointed  out.  we  may  have  somewhst  out- 
run ourselves.  We  do  have  grave  de- 
ficiencies In  the  number  of  doctors  in 
this  country.  We  generally  estimate  the 
immediate  shortage  to  be  at  least  50,000 
and  we  have  a  shortage  In  sight  of  150.- 
000  more.  I  must  say  that  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  figure  at  the  most  of  500,- 
000  doctors  available  for  any  kind  of  ac- 
tive medical  practice — more  nearly  350,- 
000,  This  poses  giave  problems  for  our 
country.  We  are  trymg  to  meet  it  »1th 
certain  types  of  clinical  practice,  group 
practice  units,  which  concentrate  heav- 
ily upon  specialization.  In  thLs  measure 
"e  will  be  attacking  the  other  end  of  the 
.scale  which  is  the  broadest  kind  of  a 
generallst:  namely,  the  doctor  who  prac- 
tices family  medicine.  I  believe  that  both 
forms  of  approach  are  equally  essential 
Certainly  the  testimony  taken  before  our 
committee  clearly  Indicated  that. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  which  is 
very  Important  to  me  Is  Its  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  supply  of  para-medlcal  per- 
sonnel, personnel  who  are  not  doctors. 
The  Russians  have  an  Interesting  sys- 
tem In  that  regard,  from  which  we  can 
probably  learn  something,  called  the 
Felcher  system.  Under  that  system,  they 
have  all  kinds  of  assistant  doctors,  high- 
ly specialized  personnel,  who  do  not  have 
the  full  training  of  a  doctor  or  a  physi- 
cian but  are  well  able  to  handle  many 
specialties,  as  for  example,  the  setting 
of  broken  bones  or  some  other  specific 
matter  of  that  kind. 
Our  experience  with  medical  corps- 
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men  in  the  armed  forces,  who  are  not 
doctors,  indicates  a  wide  range  of  as- 
sistance to  tile  medical  profession  which 
can  be  rendered  in  this  way. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  new  Congress 
we  may  be  able  to  move  into  this  area  In 
a  far  more  effective  way  than  we  have 
so  far,  in  attracting  medical  corpsmen 
to  the  health  services  and  giving  profes- 
sional recognition  to  some  of  these  para- 
medical persormel  not  trained  to  be  fully 
a  doctor  yet  able  to  carry  a  good  deal  of 
the  load. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  including 
the  romantic  vision  of  the  country  doc- 
tor called  out  oi  bed  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and.  In  his  horse-drawn 
buggy,  driving  through  the  rain  or  snow 
to  attend  a  sick  patient,  which  was  as 
characteristic  of  the  American  scene  as 
delivery  of  the  mail,  is  invoked  by  this 
(  particular  measure.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

As  1  say,  discission  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Domihtck)  on  Ills 
amendment  is  a  matter  of  methodology 
rather  than  the  substantive  trust  of  this 
measure.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator,  very 
much  like  the  rest  of  us,  feels  the  same 
way  about  the  basic  element  involved 
here,  which  Is  the  encouragement  of  the 
practice  of  family  medicine. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch)  for 
once  more  bringing  a  very  fine,  high- 
minded  and  desirable  health  measure  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  take  but  another  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time  a  title  of  the  bill  which 
IS  my  own.  but  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  like  me  to  yield  to 
blm  now,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
am  srateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  tor  his  kind  words.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
'lim  on  this  committee  now  for  a  great 
many  y«  ars.  We  have  worked  in  harmony 
on  the  Health  and  Education  Subcom- 
mittees during  which  a  great  body  of 
health  and  education  legislation  has  been 
pas.sed.  Without  his  assistance  and  lead- 
ership, and  his  amendments  on  many  of 
these  bills,  we  would  never  have  enacted 
so  much  education  and  health  legisla- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  gieat  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  a  Senator  of  his  astuteness 
and  mental  acuity,  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  his  knowledge  of  these 
problems. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Yor'rt  for  his  cooperation.  He  has  never 
been  an  obstructionist.  He  has  always  co- 
operated to  Improve  our  work,  to  add  Im- 
provemente  to  It,  if  he  could.  We  have  a 
eood  bill  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas  very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  deal  briefly 
with  Utle  n  of  the  bill,  which  sets  the 
seal  of  urgency  in  establishing  a  national 
commitment  to  put  an  end  to  malnutri- 
tion In  America  by  authorizing  grants- 
in-aid  to  a.sslst  medical  schools,  graduate 
schools,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  or  private  Institutions  In  more  ef- 
fectively dealing  with  the  problems  of 
malnutrition:  by  advancing  medical 
knowledge  in  the  causes  and  effects  of 


malnutrition,  providing  for  the  early  de- 
tection and  effective  treatment  of  mal- 
nutrition, and  enhancing.'  student  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  field  of  malnutri- 
tion. 

The  malnutrition  title  of  this  bill  was 
originally  introduced  by  me  as  a  separate 
bill,  S.  1805.  and  cosponsoied  by  Senatois 
McGovERN.  Baker.  Brooke.  Cook,  Dole, 
GoonELL,  Haifielo.  Percy,  and  Scott. 

Testimony  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
has  indicated  that  our  medical  schools 
have  not  been  adequately  preparing  their 
students  for  detecting  and  treating  mal- 
nutrition and  its  related  illnesses.  Even 
though  many  of  our  medical  schools  do 
liave  cour.ses  in  which  some  attention  is 
given  to  malnutrition,  few  make  the 
study  of  n'.alnutrition  an  Identifiable 
pait  of  their  curriculum.  We  have 
learned  that  too  few  doctors  have  a  back- 
ground which  equips  thym  to  recognize 
and  treat  malnutrition  as  It  exists  in  our 
poverty  areas.  For  too  long  the  study 
of  malnutrition  has  been  given  secondary 
attention  In  our  medical,  graduate,  and 
nursing  schools,  to  the  shame  and  dis- 
may of  us  all. 

Provisions  of  this  title  are  designed  to 
rectify  the  situation  and  respond  to  the 
criticism  of  the  final  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Potxi,  Nutrition, 
and  Health,  which  stated: 

Ttie  t«8ctilng  of  nutrition  In  scbools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  nuramg  Is  most  in- 
adequate at  the  present  time;  in  aome 
scbtxjla  It  is  almoet  nonexistent. 

This  title  of  the  biU  also  authorizes  as- 
sistance for  research  into  mainutrition. 
Its  causes  and  effects,  means  for  its  de- 
tection, and  into  the  effective  treatment 
of  malnutrition  and  conditions  result- 
ing therefrom,  and  meets  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition,  and 
Health  task  force  recommendation  that 
funding  be  provided  for:  "continued  re- 
search, both  basic  and  applied,  on  spe- 
cific nutritional  needs  of  the  population 
and  the  fundamental  causes  of  malnu- 
trition." 

To  achieve  the  obj(?ctlve  cited  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Health  report — 

More  emphaalfi  should  be  given  to  ap- 
plied nutrition,  not  only  In  the  clasertxnn 
but  through  field  experience  In  hospltali, 
cTlnlca,  and  oommunlty. 

Funds  are  provided  for  special  projects 
designed  to  provide  students  In  courses 
In  malnutrition  with  practical  training 
and  work  experience  and  with  fellow- 
ships to  encourage  such  students  to  work 
In  poverty  areas  to  help  combat  condi- 
tions of  malnutrition  and  its  related  Ill- 
nesses. 

There  Is  substantia]  evidence  to  docu- 
ment the  effects  of  poverty  and  the  en- 
hanced risks  to  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment from  severe  malnutrition 
during  the  first  few  years  of  life.  This 
enhanced  risk  extends  into  the  period  of 
pregnancy  when  the  expectant  mother 
is  unable  to  provide  the  Infant  vrith  suf- 
flcent  nutrients. 

To  meet  this  need  a  section  of  the 
title  authorizes  the  provision  of  fellow- 
ships and  other  financial  assistance  to 


students  to  encourage  and  enable  them 
to  pursue  studies  and  engage  In  activities 
in  poverty  areas  relating  to  mahiutrition. 

I  believe  this  title  of  the  bill  will  be 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  war  against 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  is  respon- 
.sive  to  President  NLxon's  1969  congres- 
si:)nal  message  wh;ch  said: 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to: 

— Initiate  detailed  research  Into  the  r«la- 
lianshlfi  between  malnutrition  and  mental 
retardatton; 

— encourage  eniphMU  by  medical  schools 
on  training  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
maU)utrlt;oi)   ,i::d  malnu^ritldn-related  d*G- 

The  Leachti'^  i'f  uutrltion  and  one  problem 
of  mMnutrltioii  :n  bcaoDls  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  uurfiing  is  most  inadequate  at  tiie 
oresei'it  tune  &nd  in  some  .scii^xjis  it  li^  almost 
nouexl^tent  because  &peciAllitH  In  nutrition 
.tmong  phvElclanf.  dontlsta  and  nurses  Is 
limited-  A  few  hundred  persons  would  be  an 
nptimlstlc  et^tlmate. 

Tlify  end  up.  Mr.  Pre.-idc;it.  with  a 
finding  which  is  contained  in  appendix 
C.  panel  4.  or  the  final  report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu- 
trition and  Heal  III  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  whole  of  the  appendix  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  appendix 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Appemdit  C — Panel  IV-a:   NtrTRmoN 

TXACHTNC    IN    MllDlCAL    SCHOOLS 

ADEQCACT  or  Wt^TttinOK  TEiCniNC  IW   HZDICAL 

SCM001.6 

Only  a  few  formal  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  adequacy  of  nutrition  teaching  In 
schools  of  medicine.  Such  studies  have  du- 
closed  that: 

1.  A  need  for  Improvement  In  nutrition 
teaching  Is  readily  acknowledged  by  many 
medical  schools. 

2.  Only  a  few  schools  have  a  separate  di- 
vision or  department  of  nutrition. 

3.  Special  courses  In  nutrition  are  rare  and 
nuTrltlonfll  material  Is  commonly  Incorpo- 
ruTcd  In  courses  In  biochemistry  and  phvslol- 
r«y  and  In  the  t«achlng  of  clinical  special- 
ties such  as  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics, 
And  obstetrics. 

(a)  At  the  preclinical  level,  nutrtttoual 
subject  matter  Is  often  displaced  by  more 
'basic"  topics  such  as  enzyme  kinetics,  and 
membrane  theory.  In  addition.  Instructors  In 
biochemistry  and  pfaystotogy  not  Infrequent- 
ly empha.s!ze  their  own  rcseftrch  Interests  out 
of  proportion  to  their  relevance  to  the  over- 
all subject  and  to  cUnlciI  problems.  Often. 
little  ftUempt  Is  made  to  provide  the  KtMdent 
with  the  basic  Information  about  nutrition 
upon  which  ••clinical  nutrition"  Is  necessar- 
ily based. 

ib»  In  the  cllnlcai  department  find  eub- 
speclalties  of  medicine  there  has  been  little 
or  no  correlation  of  nutrition  teaching;  thus, 
the  student  has  be^n  offered  only  a  frag- 
mentary selection  of  aspects  of  nutrition 
having  particular  relevance  to  various  clini- 
cal subjects.  Sucb  fragmentation  inevitably 
has  led  to  appreciable  gaps  In  nutrition  edu- 
cation. 

4.  A  few  medical  schools  offer  elective 
courses  on  therapeutic  diets  (medical  dle- 
teucsi.  experience  In  a  "nutrition  clinic." 
and  tn  nutritional  Investigation. 

5.  Man.T  medical  students  only  learn  about 
florid  malnutrition  In  man  when  they  take 
electlves  Involving  participation  tn  overseas 
programs  based  la  countries  where  protein- 
calorie  malnutrition  and  vitamin  deficiencies 
are  common. 

0.  In  medical  schools  with  a  good  program 
In  nutrition  there  Is  usually  either  a  strong 
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division  or  department  mtemied  In  nutri- 
tion, or  p.-ofesaors  with  a  special  interest  In 
cllnlcul  nutrition  or  nutrlilonal  research. 

7.  A  thorough  anrt  deAnittve  survey  or 
nutrition  \  eachlng  in  American  medical 
biThdoKs  rcm:ikn£  to  he  done. 

(a)  No  ohjocilvc  assessment  of  the  nutri- 
tional knowledge  acquired  by  medical  stu- 
dents ha£  bczn  made. 

t  h )  Sufflcient  nutritional  questions  do 
not  appear  on  National  or  State  Board  ex- 
amlnatioDs  to  provide  a  fair  test  ol  nutri- 
tional knowledge. 

(c)  Current  knov/Iedge  nf  the  extent  and 
effectiveness  of  nutritional  teaching  necea- 
^.ortly  tji  based  In  large  p:irt  on  the  results 
of  questionnaires  distributed  to  various 
medical  schools  and  on  ihp  lmpres=!on,  ob- 
servations, and  opinions  of  a  relatively  few 
faculty  members.  Thc.ic  ao.u-ccs  give  a  n^- 
ful  preliminary  indicolion  of  the  state  cf 
nutritional  teaching  in  American  medical 
schools,-  honei-er,  the  informotioo  they  ccn- 
taln  does  act  provide  a  suUiclently  strong 
foundation  upon  which  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  nutritional  teaching  at  tne 
medical  school  level  can  be  based. 

(d)  (See  addendum  No.  1.) 

I.  oppoaitTKiTiEs  POE  NuramoN  teachiwc  to 

MTDICVL    STtOEWrg 

No  plan  designed  to  improve  nutrition 
teaching  to  menical  students  con  overlook 
the  scniclng  changes  Introduced  into  the 
ctuncuiutos  of  ma£i  medical  schools  during 
the  past  5  years.  These  include: 

1.  Reduction  of  time  spent  in  laboratory 
eierciaes  in  anatomy,  biochemistry,  physi- 
ology, pharmacology,  and  other  preclinical 
sciences. 

2.  Strong  efforts  made  to  coordinate 
teaching  of  basic  science  material  so  that 
biochemical,  physiologic,  pharmacologic,  and 
clinical  Information  about  the  various  organ 
systems  ol  the  body  Is  presented  to  the 
student  in  an  Integrated  fashion. 

3.  Increoi^ed  emphasis  on  Intcrdisclpltnory 
teaching  cMth  some  beginning  dissolution  of 
departmental  boundaries. 

4.  Introduction  of  the  student  to  clinical 
problems  earlier  than  previously;  often  in 
the  flr5t  year,  or  early  in  the  second  year. 

5.  More  empbaste  on  elective  opportu- 
nities for  students  after  they  h.ive  completed 
a  "core  curriculum."  usually  during  the 
1  aat  1  a  months  of  medical  sch'xil .  These 
-elective  opportun'tles  include: 

(a)  Assignments  to  medical  facilities  In 
technically  underdeveloped  countries  and  to 
poverty  areas  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  •' Clerkships"  In  community  medicine 
where  problems  In  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  by  the  hospital  center  are  given  special 
attention. 

n.  ytrntmow  teaching  dttriko  thb 

pneCLTNICAL  TEAB9 

In  considering  bow  nutrition  teaching  can 
i-^^e  fitted  Into  aitd  ort.tculated  with  the  medi- 
cal schnol  curriculum.  It  must  be  kept  in 
nUnd  that  the  time  available  for  basic  sci- 
ence cour-f?'*  1'  )>elng  Increasingly  compressed. 
Tl'.us.  IT  would  seem  dlfflcr.lt  to  add  a  required 
coiirse  on  basic  a^peci-s  of  nutrition  during 
The  50-called  preclinical  years,  even  though 
establishment  of  such  a  course  has  been  rec- 
ommended on  a  number  of  occasions.  How- 
ever. 5itKe  there  Is  an  Increasing  emphasis  on 
intecratlon  of  basic  science  material.  It  Is 
pof^lble  that  the  presentation  of  what  Is 
ordinarily  considered  to  be  nutritional  sub- 
ject matter  can  be  u*ed  to  organize  biochem- 
ical or  phv<!ioiPg!cal  information.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dl-icnssion  of  the  factors  affecting 
nlfroven  balance  could  be  used  to  pull  to- 
gether a  grea*  deal  of  material  on  protein 
biochemistry  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
related  readily  to  human  health  problems.  A 
di-cnrslon  of  calorie  requirements  !n  man 
mtrht  ?;erve  to  c!lve  relevance  to  the  subject  of 
energy  transformations  at  the  cellular  level. 

It  hoa  been  pointed  out  that  some  medical 


^~chool5  offer  courses  in  cllulcal  correlation  or 
pathophysiology.  In  which  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  boi.ic  science 
and  cliiUcal  trai  iir.g.  In  such  a  course  nutrl- 
tiOi;al  Itiformailon  can  help  the  student  un- 
derstand the  relationship  between  the  clini- 
cal picture  and  the  underlying  physiologic 
or  biochemical  di.sorder.  For  example,  the 
.symptoms  that  accompany  growth-onset  dia- 
betes mellltuH  can  be  best  understood  in 
terms  of  the  conditioned  malnutrition  that 
results  from  inaomty  to  utilise  carbohydrate 
properly. 
:i:.  woramoN  teaching  in  the  cuhical 

SPECIALTIES 

The  Importance  of  nutritional  consldera- 
:;ous  lu  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics  and  ob- 
E-.clrlcs  is  acknowledged.  Unfortunately  (as 
mentioned  previously),  the  nutrition  teocb- 
ivg  provided  by  the  various  medical  speclol- 
tle^i  is  necee^rlly  fragmented,  and  some- 
limes  superficial.  For  example,  the  student 
may  be  taught  a  rule-of-tbumb  approach  to 
nutritional  therapy  without  being  given  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
such  treatment  is  based. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  properly 
qualified  member  of  the  faculty  with  a  strong 
inierest  m  nutrition  could  help  to  coordinate 
and  Gtrengthcu  The  reaching  of  nutrition 
In  the  clinical  specialties  and,  by  means  of 
lectures,  conferences,  clinics,  or  teaching 
rounds.  QU  In  any  Important  gaps  that  re- 
main. 

IV.  HTTTorrroir  TEACHtitc  in  electives 

1.  Electlves  that  involve  participation  in 
ijrjTrams  designed  to  deliver  medical  care 
in  poverty  areas  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad  often  bring'  the  medical  i^tudent  Into 
direct  contact  with  pattente  who  exhibit 
ri'.rld  deficiency  states.  Including  proteln- 
cHlorie  malnutrition.  Such  experiences  are 
far  more  efTectlve  than  slides  or  textbook 
pi  etiires  in  convincing  the  student  that 
malnutrition  remains  a  major  world  health 
-problem  and  that  clinical  nutrition  Is  a 
subject  providing  many  ctaolleoges  for  the 
young  physician. 

2.  Clerkihlp«  in  community  medicine  are 
increasingly  ofTered  by  the  various  divisions 
ani  departments  of  community  medicine 
tlint  are  developing  In  medical  schools  and 
t-anh'.ng  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
Tn  such  programs,  the  medical  student  can 
work  in  s  nutrition  clinic,  participate  to 
nutrition  surveys.  etud>  the  role  of  nutri- 
tion in  dlseo^  prevention  or  retardation  and 
learn  to  work  elTectively  with  other  members 
of  the  "health  care  team."  including  the  pub- 
lic health  nutritionist.  This  type  of  train- 
ing can  lead  loglcoUy  into  a  coreer  in  public 
health  nutrition  or  to  a  program  of  grad- 
uate training  In  comprehensive  medicine 
desifiiTied  to  train  a  new  type  of  specialist 
for  whom  the  designation  "prtmarv  phyal- 
(■!;■  n"  ha^  been  su  ggested. 

3.  An  elective  In  a  division  where  nutrt- 
tinnal  and  metabolic  research  are  conducted 
can  -wrvfl  as  an  Introduction  to  a  career  In 
acfldRmlc  clinical  nutrition.  Medical  stu- 
'lenr5  who  participate  In  such  electlves  may 
he  motivated  to  obtain  3  to  4  years  of  post- 
doctoral training  In  nutrition  and  metabo- 
lism after  completing  1  or  S  years  of  residency 
v,'ork  ]i  'x  medical  specialty. 

V.  aEcatrrMBNT 

Recruitment  of  young  physicians  Into  cli- 
nical nutrition  has  been  extremely  dUDcult 
and  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  trainees 
and  of  teachers  and  Investigators  In  this 
field. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation 
have  been  Identified.  These  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  lack  of  Identity  for  cUnlcoI  nutrition. 

2.  Lack  of  a  subspecialty  statos  for  clini- 
cal nutrition. 

3.  Dearth  of  superior  training  programs  In 
nutrition  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  young  pbyslduu. 


4.  Lack  of  recognition  by  medical  schools 
and  teaching  hospitals  of  a  need  for  clinical 
nutrition  programs. 

5.  Debilitating  oDoct  on  the  image  of  nu- 
trition OS  a  respectable  sclentllic  discipline 
of  food  faddists,  commercially  motivated 
pressure  groups,  and  widespread  pedestrian 
uurritional  research. 

The  problems  of  an  identity  for  nutririon 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  scope  and  dlf- 
luseness  of  the  word  "nutrition."  For  esam- 
ple,  there  are  no  satisfactory  terms  in  the 
vocabulary  of  nutrition  to  distinguish  the 
clinical  Investigator  of  nutritional  problems 
from  the  home  economist  who  la  concerned 
with  applied  nutrition.  A  professor  of  nu- 
trition con  be  either  a  dietitian  or  a  medical 
scientist.  Such  semantic  difficulties  have 
not  helped  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  confusion 
that  hovers  over  the  subject  ss  It  relates  to 
clinical  medicine  and  medical  reeearch.  In- 
deed, many  otherwise  sophisticated  medical 
school  faculty  members  and  odmlnlfitrators 
tend  to  Identify  nutrition  Inherent  In  the 
r.tandards  for  certification  In  this  field  pro- 
mulgated by  the  American  Board  of  Nutri- 
tion. 

Lack  of  a  subspecialty  status  for  clinical 
nutrition  has  been  an  Important  factor  in 
discouraging  many  young  physicians  from 
enterlne  the  field.  While  hematology,  cardi- 
ology, gastroenterology,  etc..  are  recognleed 
subspecl  Ell  ties,  clinical  nutrition  Is  not.  This 
distinction  has  important  flnonclal  Implica- 
tions for  the  house  officer  who  Is  considering 
entrance  Into  a  subspecialty. 

As  Mueller  has  pointed  out  (Fed.  Pros. 
187.  19671 :  "At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
clear  career  future  for  the  young  phvelclon  In 
nutrition."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "•  •  •  It  Is 
a  well-cstobllshed  truism  tbst  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  training  is  proportional  to 
that  of  graduate  training.  Tn  other  words. 
If  the  science  of  nutrition  lent  itself  to  a 
residency  training  program  It  would  auto- 
matically improve  the  facility  for  under- 
^aduate  teaching.'' 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  has 
emerged  in  medicine  a  growing  nmni>er  of 
medical  students  and  young  physicians  ivho 
are  placing  the  concept  of  service  well  above 
cnn?;tder.itlons  of  financial  rem  uneratlons 
and  "success"  as  It  Is  conventionally  viewed. 
Such  Individuals  are  very  likely  to  be  at- 
tracted to  careers  In  clinical  nutrition  If  they 
can  be  r^hown  the  enormous  benefits  to  man- 
kind Inherent  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  all  forma  of  malnutrition.  However. 
the  expositre  that  medical  students  ususlly 
receive  to  ferlous  nutritional  problems  In 
their  present  medical  school  setting  li  ordi- 
narily so  minimal  that  the  chances  of  stimu- 
lating their  interest  In  the  subject  seem 
small. 

ADDENnUH    No.    1 

It  is  recommended  that  funds  be  mode 
available  to  permit  appropriate  voluntary 
agencies  (AAMC.  AMA.  etc.),  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  definitive  survey  of  nutrition 
teaching  in  medical  schoa1.<i.  The  results  of 
such  a  survey  should  be  evaluated  by  an  ex- 
pert panel  selected  by  NA3-NRC  In  con.-iultB- 
tlon  with  other  nstlonal  groups  concerned 
with  medical  education,  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  nutrition  teaching  in  American 
schools  of  medicine. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  Improvement  In  nutritlonoJ  teaching 
Is  readily  acknowledged  by  many  medi- 
cal schools.  Also  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Harvard  University  School  of  Public 
Health  which  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
July  15,  IdTO.  states  as  follows: 

DsAK  Senator  Jattts:  We  who  ore  Inter- 
ested In  the  nutritional  problems  of  this 
country  appreciate  your  efforts  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  June  33.  1070.  With 
specific  reference  to  Section  411  on  PortiAed 
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ind  Barlched  Foods,  I  would  like  to  nUe 
two  queetloiu. 

It  should  be  clear  tliat  the  objective  Is  to 
supply  "nutritious  food"  and  this  may  be 
achieved  with  natural  products  without  spe- 
cific additions  ol  nutrients  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  considered  under  "fortlAed  or  en- 
riched roods."  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  legal 
Interpretation  of  the  current  wording. 

Secondly.  I  have  been  told  that  OEO  has. 
In  fact,  funded  a  few  projects  or  this  kind  al- 
though I  have  no  speclQc  InTormatloa.  The 
usual  response  or  Industrial  people  to  this 
kind  of  suggestion  has  been  that  while  they 
could  prepare  cheaper  and  sometimes  better 
products  than  those  they  now  market,  they 
see  no  vray  to  sell  such  products  without 
cutting  Into  their  present  markets.  So,  1 
have  some  skepticism  about  bow  realistic  the 
industry  would  be  In  attempting  to  develop 
this  entire  concept  although  the  need  tor 
some  kmd  of  activity  to  develop  cheaper  nu- 
ultlous  products  that  are  acceptable  would 
seem  quite  dear. 

The  Food  and  Pfutrltlon  Board  expects  to 
begin  activities  very  shortly  under  contract 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
develop  some  nutritional  guidelines  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  foods.  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  fortification  of  some  foods  Is 
limited  by  certain  standards  for  specific  foods. 
At  the  same  time,  some  limitations  are  nec- 
essary since  excessive  additions  of  vitamin 
D  to  foods  have  produced  severe  toxic  effects 
in  children  and  caution  has  to  be  exercised. 
X  assume  that  this  whole  area  will  he  rede- 
fined in  the  next  year  or  two. 

Oraduate  training  In  nutrition,  as  in  most 
fields,  will  probably  decrease  this  year  be- 
cause of  limitations  in  research  and  training 
grant  funds.  Most  schools  are  In  trouble  and 
some  In  very  serious  trouble.  I  see  little  that 
can  be  done  without  increased  funds  for 
research  and  training.  We  should  recognise, 
of  course,  that  the  limitation  In  funds  avail- 
able across  the  board  does  provide  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  direct  larger  numbers  of  Individuals 
mto  nutrition,  or  other  fields,  provided  funds 
can  be  made  avaUabl*. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  recognieed 
that  research  support  In  nutrition  and  prac- 
tically all  fields  of  medicine  during  the  past 
30  years  or  more  has  emphaslaed  the  bio- 
chemical and  physiological  aspects  with  little 
attention  to  the  Eocial  aspects.  As  Is  stated 
in  Section  202,  "the  Katlon  locks  sufficient 
knowledge"  to  solve  the  nutrition  problems 
we  have.  The  retnalnder  of  Title  n,  boweTer, 
appears  to  me  to  be  based  largely  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  knowledge  is  more  or 
leas  adequate  and  the  primary  need  is  to 
produce  new  curricula  and  educate  and  In- 
form the  population.  It  seems  to  me  that 
proRrams  of  these  kinds  will  not  succeed 
unless  a  professional  core  is  developed  to 
lead  the  program.  If  nutrition  is  to  be  Intro- 
duced into  medical  schools,  it  will  pre- 
sumably be  through  Professors  of  Nutrition 
tn  the  medical  schools  and  these  will  not  de- 
velop unless  specific  funding  is  available. 
Similarly,  means  must  be  found  to  develop 
JJrong  find  more  comprehensive  nutrition 
programs  than  now  exist  In  universlHes.  The 
boslc  core  of  nutritionists  now  available  ore, 
In  general,  not  prepared  to  develop  the 
comprehensive  programs  needed,  particularly 
the  need  to  Involve  the  social  scientists.  The 
specific  areas  identified  m  8.  3T8S  as  requir- 
ing more  research  effort  are  sound,  I  think. 
but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  these  will  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  kinds  of  broad  training  and 
research  programs  which  are  clearly  needed. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  nutri- 
tion In  medicine  is  a  far  greater  problem 
than  dealing  with  tboae  diseases  related  to 
poverty  and  undernutrition.  The  nutritional 
aspects  or  renal  disease,  heart  disease,  mal- 
abeorpUon  syndromes,  anemias,  allergies,  etc., 
ore  also  a  neglected  field  and  I  feel  that 
these  kinds  of  problems  also  have  to  he 
attacked,   particularly   If  we  are  to  obtain 


the  real  interest  of  the  medical  profession 
In  nutritional  problems  of  this  country. 

I  certainly  agree  that  priorities  must  be 
established  from  the  many  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference-  One  of  tbe 
major  difflcuUles  at  the  moment  is  the  In- 
ability of  most  of  us  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  happening  In  Washington  and  espe- 
cially In  Hi:w  that  relates  to  nutrition.  There 
is  need  for  coordination  and  evaluation.  I 
am  uncertain  how  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished. 

If  I  can  be  useful  at  any  time.  I  hope  you 
will  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  M.  HXGOTCo.  Ph.  D., 

Pro/esnor  of  NutritUm. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  at  my  request, 
the  medical  schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York  organized  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  situation  In  the  State.  This 
was  also  followed  in  otlier  States  on  the 
issues  of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  They 
have  made  a  report,  which  we  will  be 
issuing  in  due  course,  but  I  should  like 
to  state  now  that  thej',  too.  flay  the  In- 
adequaoie'^  of  medical  training  and  the 
facilities  for  medical  training  in  rjie 
field  of  nutrition  as  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  before  them.  This  relates 
both  to  research  and  actual  treatment 
and  other  problems  of  a  medical  charac- 
ter which  arise  in  connection  with  mal- 
nutrition. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Spong)  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  lilm  and  to  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  rMr.  HoL- 
iiNGs>  who  both  helped  to  explode  the 
notion  tliat  Southern  Senators  are  neces- 
sarily reactionary.  These  Senators  were 
frank  and  direct  enough  to  go  into  their 
own  States  and  acquaint  the  country 
with  conditions  there  of  which,  had  they 
been  smaller  men,  they  would  have  been 
ashamed  and  covered  up.  However,  be- 
cause they  are  men  of  size,  they  revealed 
them  in  order  to  bring  about  a  national 
concern  and  a  natioiial  correction. 

I  congrattilate  them.  They  are  truly 
of  the  character  that  Senators  ought  to 
be. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  had  in- 
tended to  rise  to  conunend  him  for  his 
leadership  insofar  as  title  n  of  the 
pending  bill  is  concerned. 

I  introduced  a  bill  seeking  tbe  same 
objectives.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the 
leader.'ihlp  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborottgh),  has  shown  In 
'his  Important  field. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
predict  that,  through  our  medical 
schools,  we  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
knowing  more  about  malnutrition  and 
in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

r  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Y*HBOaotjcH) . 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  very  much. 
No  analysis  of  title  n  of  the  bill  could 
lie  concluded  without  a  reference  to  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  select 
!»mmittee  dealing  with  the  subjects  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  That  commit- 


tee is  beaded  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni.  I  happen  to 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee. 

There  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
conclusive  with  reference  to  the  need 
for  a  medical  answer  to  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger.  These  prob- 
lems are  most  awful  in  respect  of  moth- 
ers who  are  bearing  children  because 
we  are  learning  that  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  mother  may  cause  a  re- 
tarded child  even  before  the  child  is 
bom. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  worse.  We  are 
all  accustomed  to  a  bloody  world — and 
it  is.  Yet,  there  are  some  things  which 
touch  the  human  heart  peculiarly,  even 
though  we  ere  accustomed  to  the  tragic 
suffering  and  dying  in  the  world.  One  of 
those  thlnRs  that  touch  our  hearts 
deeply  is  the  danger  that  a  child  may  be 
completely  useless  to  Itself  and  to  the 
world  for  all  its  life  because  we  had 
failed  to  deal  with  the  nutritional  prob- 
lems of  the  mother  bearing  that  child. 

With  some  20  million  Americans  at 
the  poverty  level,  this  Is  a  problem  of 
vast  magnitude.  The  medical  schools  are 
unable  to  cope  tilth  this  problem.  A  num- 
ber of  the  medical  schools  are  in  danger 
of  closing  their  doors.  Practically  every 
medical  school  in  the  country  Is  in  very 
deep  financial  trouble. 

We  passed  a  bill  the  other  day  seeking 
to  baU  them  out  with  $100  million  of 
emergency  funds.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  for  authorization  for  family  medical 
practice  and  for  nutritional  education 
are  absolutely  essential  If  we  wish  to 
leflslate  concerning  this  problem  and 
have  that  legislation  implemented. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCTY.  Mr.  President,  viill  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.JAVTTS.Iyleld. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee dealing  with  nutrition  and  human 
needs  along  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  establishes  two  very 
worthwhile  programs. 

Title  I  establishes  a  program  to  help 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  educate 
larger  numbers  of  doctors  In  the  field  of 
family  medicine. 

This  program  is  designed  to  answer  the 
very  great  need  to  supplement  this  coun- 
try's highly  specialized  medical  man- 
power with  physicians  who  possess  a 
more  broadly  tosed  medical  education. 
Hopefully,  these  doctors  will  provide 
their  patients  with  generalized  and  com- 
prehensive health  care  which  takes  into 
accotmt  the  pntient's  total  social  and 
economic  environment. 

Title  rr  establishes  a  program  to  im- 
prove nutrition,  education,  and  research. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  problem  of  malnu- 
trition as  it  affects  the  poor  and  nonpoor 
alike.  One  of  the  more  disturb'mg  dis- 
coveries of  our  committee  relates  to  nu- 
trition education.  Testimony  before  the 
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conunittee  has  indicated  that  although 
some  general  attentioD  is  given  to  nutri- 
tion In  some  of  our  medical  schools,  the 
:^tudy  nl  nutrition  is  not  an  identifiable 
part  of  the  cuniculum.  This  fact,  con- 
firmed by  tho  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  has  re- 
sulted In  too  many  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  who  are  unable  to  adequately  rec- 
(  enize  and  treat  malnutndon. 

This  bill  will  remedj'  this  defect  by  au- 
Uiorizing  prants-in-aid  and  contracts  to 
medical  schools  to  assist  them  In  estab- 
lishing courscis  dealiniT  with  malnutri- 
tion, its  cause*  and  effects,  mean*  for  its 
early  detection,  and  effective  methods  of 
treatment. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  funds  (or 
research  and  for  financial  assistance  to 
student?  of  mrlnutrltion  to  provide  them 
«ith  practical  training  and  experience 
;*nd  to  enci-juraee  them  to  pursue  studies 
i*.nd  engage  m  activities  in  poverty  &re&s 
relating  to  malnutrition. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  the  programs 
contained  in  this  bill  are  desirable  and 
both  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  country. 
I  am  proud  to  support  this  bill. 

We  d7  have  many  rural  communities 
in  Illinois  which  have  no  doctors.  If 
those  communities  could  get  doctors  in- 
tereMed  in  (^oinj;  there,  they  would  have 
to  be  general  practitioners.  That  would 
require  a  medical  education. 

If  we  look  at  a  city  like  Chicago,  we 
find  that  Chicago  has  fewer  doctors  to- 
day than  it  liad  in  1930.  but  it  has  a 
much  larger  population  today. 

Many  of  the  doctors  do  not  have  a 
general  practitioner's  background  and 
would  be  required  to  have  that  kind  of 
backgrouiid  if  they  are  to  rpnder  the  kind 
of  senice  we  requiie  f jr  our  people 

I  think  this  bill  would  help  us  to  make 
a  giant  step  forward  toward  meeting  a 
great  human  need. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
lilinoi.'^.  who  has  been  such  a  fine  in- 
fluence and  leader  in  this  field.  He  lias 
been  a  fine  Influence  on  Dur  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  Bsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  this  matter 
prepared  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Gooo- 
ZLL.  m&y  be  print-ed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein:;  no  objection.  Senator 
GoooELL's  Stfitement  wes  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Recoro.  as  follows: 

StatSMXNT    or    SENATOR    GOODBLt 

Mr.  Praeldect,  it  Is  appalling  to  note  the 
drcUne  in  the  number  of  phyKlciaiu  who  en- 
gage In  general  practice,  since  1940.  the 
n'.!nj*5w  of  f'lmlly  doctors  In  the  United 
Stntea  hajt  decreased  by  nearly  40  per  cent.  In 
1940  there  were  npproumately  110,000  fam- 
ily physictans — today  there  are  less  than 
70.000.  The  tiimber  of  doctors  who  treat  pa- 
tients as  people  rather  than  as  collections  of 
organs  Is  rapidly  dlralnLshlng.  We  mitat  act 
now  to  ofTiiet  the  depersonalleatlon  of  medl- 
eal  fierrlces. 

The  reversal  of  this  trend  depends  upon  a 
number  at  factors — partlcxilarly  the  •ocIbI 
conscience  c-f  the  Individual  physician  end 
the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  the  training  of  family  prac- 
titioners. 

For  the  nr«t  time,  there  is  an  increatlng 


Interest  among  a  large  number  of  medical 
students  for  medical  training  relevant  to 
community  needs.  Today's  students  work  In 
lov-lncome  communities  during  vacation  pc- 
fiod'4.  they  are  seeUng  courses  In  medical 
^ocloloey  and.  la  Increased  numbers,  they  are 
demanding  to  be  taught  methods  to  treat 
persons  In  the  context  of  tbMr  family  and 
aiirroiuuUngs. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  growing  student 
Interest  In  fam^ily  medidne  by  making  Fed- 
erul  Ecrunts  available  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals,  we  can  reverse  the  treud  of  de- 
crea-slng  numbrrs  of  badly  needed  general 
practitioners. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  S.  34lu.  assists 
medical  Khools  and  hospitals  In  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  In  the 
*^cld  of  family  medicine.  8uch  Federal  ai^lst- 
nnce  wUl  encourage  more  nudents  to  spe- 
rtsUze  In  general  or  family  practice. 

This  legislation  ofTc-rs  us  the  opportunity 
to  provide  delivery  of  personal  health  care  to 
millions  oC  people.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
Uie  original  co-«ponsors  of  this  bUI  and  urge 
my  colleague.il  to  Join  In  supporting  the  au- 
thonr-itlan  of  professional  and  technical 
tralnlns  In  the  neld  of  family  medicine. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  com- 
mented on  malnutrition  and  mentioned 
the  effect  on  the  fetus  of  a  pregnant 
woman  who  is  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion. 

In  our  hearings  in  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition — on 
which  I  have  served  since  its  creation — 
it  has  been  developed  by  knowledgeable 
people  in  this  field  that  90  percent  of 
the  potential  Intellectual  capacUy  of  a 
pprson  is  fot-med  by  the  time  the  child 
is  5  years  of  age.  If  a  child  suffers  mal- 
nutrition prior  to  its  birth,  that  child 
nlll  always  be  a  slow  learner  In  school 

0  nd  may  be  mentally  retarded.  His 
cliances  for  a  full  life  are  gone. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  adding  this  language.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  *Mr.  Spong^,  who  Is  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  the  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  first  title  of 
the  bill,  there  are  134  counties  In  the 
'in'ted  States  which  do  not  have  a  sln-yle 
doctor.  There  are  many  other  communi- 
ties and  many  counties  with  only  one 
doctor  in  the  entire  county.  The  need  is 
very  great  for  this  measure.  If  we  send 
a  doctor  into  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country,  he  has  to  be  a  general  practi- 
tioner. 

There  Is  a  Breat  need  for  general 
practitioners.  We  do  not  have  them  and 
we  will  not  have  them  unless  we  put 
some  money  In  the  med'cal  schools  to 
•r:\in  them. 

The  medical  schools  do  not  have  the 
money.  A  number  cf  them  are  so  close  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  that  about 
three  of  them  are  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  collapsing  within  a  year. 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.    President. 

1  a-^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  rhe  RECoaD  a  statement  on  the  pend- 
ing bu£ines.'5.  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Cranston  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmcn't  or  Senator  Cbanston 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  In  support  of  8.  3418. 
the  so-caned  Family  Practice  bUl. 
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The  number  of  bRsltb  professionals  and 
paraprolesstonals  in  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine will  be  oonsiderably  expanded  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill,  which  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  reported  out 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
!rom  Texas  (Mr,  Yarboroughi.  The  practice 
o;  medicine  has  shifted  dramafically  in  re- 
cent years  lo  specialization  with  a  compara- 
ble decrease  in  the  number  of  physicians 
providing  gnneral  family  care.  Medical  stu- 
dents have  been  attract*d  to  the  Epeclaltie* 
during  their  education  through  exposure  to 
faculty  members  who  are  themselves  spe- 
(Tlnllsta,  and  by  the  genuine  excitement  sur- 
ranndlng  research  and  scientific  dlacov*ry. 
This  environment  tends  to  drow  them  away 
from  Reneraiiiced  practice,  and  the  result 
haa  been  a  visible  drop  in  the  number  of 
general  practitioners,  at  the  very  time  the 
need  for  them  Is  increasing. 

The  Accdemy  of  General  Pr»ctlop  has  eom- 
olled  statistics  showing  that  between  the 
years  lOTl  and  1967,  the  niimber  of  physi- 
cians In  private  practice  Increat-ed  by  TarJ., 
while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  physi- 
cians In  family  medlolne  declined  by  44%. 
The  number  of  specialists  Increased  469^ 
In  1984  the  AMA,  concerned  with  this  rap- 
idly developing  shortage  and  the  growing 
Imbalance  in  the  medical  profession,  estab- 
lished an  Ad  Hoe  CTommlttee  made  up  of 
leaders  In  the  medical  community,  whkib 
after  studying  the  causes  and  projecting 
the  future  effects  of  this  trend  on  the  pro- 
fession recommended  two  major  approsches 
to  resolvlnR  the  problem. 

The  first  AMA  recommendation  was  that 
medical  school  programs  In  family  medicine 
be  given  more  emphasis  and  visibility.  In 
keeping  with  this  recommendation,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare 
as  early  as  1968  provided  medical  schools 
with  funds  for  family  medicine  programs. 
The  second  AMA  recommendation — to  en- 
hance the  status  and  prestige  of  the  prac- 
tice of  family  medicine  by  efftabllshlng  an 
approved  specialty  board  and  recognlztng 
family  medicine  as  a  speciality — was  ac- 
cepted in  1909  when  the  specialty  of  family 
practice  was  established. 

S.  3418  expands  upon  the  AMA's  first  rec- 
ommendation by  providing  grants  Tor  the 
establishment  of  separate  and  coequal  De- 
partments of  Family  Medicine  at  medical 
schools,  for  the  training  of  medical  person- 
nel to  become  faculty  for  these  Departments 
9nA  for  training  programs  tn  the  field  of 
family  medicine  at  hospitals.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  such  Departments  are  necessary 
tu  reverse  the  damaging  trend  X  referrsd  to 
earlier  and  to  permit  the  field  of  family 
practice  to  cxunpete  effectively  for  medical 
students. 

Among  the  innovative  provisions  of  tbli 
bill  Is  the  full  recognltlan  given  to  the  vital 
ro!e  that  paramedical  personnel  must  play 
In  the  field  of  famUy  medicine  and  rhe  great 
potential  for  expanding  this  role.  3.  3418  wUI 
5t]pi>crt  the  inclusion,  along  with  training 
programs  for  the  physician,  of  programs  for 
the  training  of  such  paramedical  per^anel 
In  medical  school  curricula  as  well  as  In  the 
hospital  training  programs.  Integration  ol 
these  two  levels  of  training  In  the  academic 
and  clinical  setting  should  have- a  dramaUo 
influence  on  the  delivery  of  health  care  In 
the  future.  And  It  shmild  bring  greater  effl- 
clency  and  lower  costs  to  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

In  these  Integrated  medical  paramedical 
programs,  the  physician  specialist  and  the 
paramedical  support  person,  by  learning  to- 
gether in  Interrelated  courses,  will  each  learn 
to  appreciate  fully  the  scope  and  the  value  ol 
the  other's  function  in  the  treatment  of  a 
patient.  The  greater  potential  for  care  which 
can  be  derived  from  a  team  approach  to  the 
rreatment  of  a  patient  will  be  apparent  to 
both.  They  will  become  accustomed  to  deal- 
ing with  medical  problems  as  a  team,  and 
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In  all  probability  will  seek  to  establish  the 
same  method  of  delivering  health  care  when 
they  move,  perhaps  together,  into  the  prac- 
tice of  their  professions  In  the  community. 

Some  exciting  new  concepts  in  medical  care 
delivery  have  developed  recently  with  the 
creation  of  programs  for  the  training  of  the 
physician's  assls'ant  at  medical  schools  and 
ta  hospitals.  I  strongly  hope  that  develop- 
msot  of  tbls  new  type  of  paraprofeaslonal  to 
his  fullest  potential  as  a  member  of  the 
family  medical  team  will  be  fostered  imder 
the  provisions  of  S.  3418.  Thus,  I  would  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  administering  this  grant  program  to 
encourage,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 
schools  and  hospitals  recelvin;*  fund:^  under 
the  proposed  Act  to  undertake  at  the  same 
time  integrated  medical/paramedical  train- 
ing and  education  programs. 

I  would  o^so  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
aiporiance  this  bill  places  on  training  pro- 
grams provided  by  hospitals,  through  the  in- 
clusion cf  authorisations  for  grants  to  hos- 
pitals fur  the  development  of  training  pro- 
g;ram£  for  medical  students,  interns,  residents 
and  paramedical  personnel.  The  i^pecta*  con- 
tTlb\itions  made  to  the  training  of  health  and 
allied  health  professionals  by  hospital  train- 
ln<;  programs  are  substantial,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  due  recognition  Is  provided  this 
Fact  by  S.  3418.  The  Committee  has  made 
ci^ar  m  its  report  on  the  bill  that  the  poten- 
tial of  the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
other  federal  agencies  to  establish  training 
programs  m  the  field  of  family  mealclne  has 
been  recognized.  Under  the  bill,  these  federal 
bospitaiB  would  be  able  to  compete  for  grants 
esubiibhed  by  S.  3418  on  an  equal  basis  with 
ni'in-federaJ  hospitals. 

Anoihcr  aspect  of  the  bill  deserves  atten- 
tion. This  is  the  emphasis  given  to  the  need 
for  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  Include 
In  their  curricula  and  training  programs  con- 
tinuing education  for  practicing  phynlclans. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Committee  for  adopting 
sa  amendment,  which  I  proposed,  to  cover 
continuini;  education.  In  this  era  of  rapidly 
expundlng  sclent  Ific  knowledge  and  i-ech- 
nolopilcal  development,  means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  physicians  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
newest  advances  in  their  field.  Thus,  the 
American  Board  of  PamUy  Practice  requires 
recert location  of  specialists  after  six  years  of 
practice.  The  provisions  in  S.  3418  for  con- 
tinuing education  programs  at  medical 
.■schools  and  In  hospitals  will  Insure  that 
practlclnp  family  phjralciana  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  to  meet  this  recertl- 
Qcatlon  requirement. 

Other  provisions  In  title  I  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  training  in  fam- 
ily medicine — either  as  part  of  a  medical 
school,  hospital  or  separate  outpatient  or 
similar  facility — and  for  financial  assist- 
ance— such  as  scbolarshlps.  fellowships  or 
stipends — to  Interns,  residents  or  other  med- 
ical persciinel  foUcwlnti  a  program  In  the 
field    of    family    medicine. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  and  the  other 
purpr.ses  I  have  discussed,  $50  million  Is  pu- 
thorized  for  fiLscal  year  1971  and  an  additional 
M75  million  Is  authorised  over  the  next 
four  fiscal  years. 

Also  included  In  S.  3418.  In  tlUe  n,  are 
provisions  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
challenge  presented  by  the  existence  of  mal- 
uutrltion  In  our  '•affluent"  society.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $32  million 
for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1971.  to  encourage  the 
establishment  by  medical  schools,  graduate 
sciiools  and  nursing  schools  of  courses  deal- 
ing with  malnutrition,  to  encourage  research 
Into  malnutrition,  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance,  practical  training  and  field  ex- 
perience for  students  who  are  or  who  wl-sh  to 
become  engaged  In  courses  In  the  field  of 
malnutrition. 
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The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxmN) .  has  thoroughly  doc- 
umented the  appalling  depth  of  this  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  barriers  to  its  solution  has 
been  a  dearth  of  personnel,  both  professional 
and  paraprofesKlonal.  specially  trained  in 
nutrition.  In  addition,  doctors  In  general  have 
not  had  even  the  elementary  background  In 
nutrition  which  would  enable  them  to  rec- 
ognize and  treat  those  cases  which  oooie  to 
their  attention  In  the  cour&e  of  their  dally 
work.  I  very  much  hope  that  the  research  and 
training  which  would  be  assisted  under  title 
II  of  this  blU  will  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  Important  In  the  elimination  of 
malnutrition  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3418  should  be  a  Btrong 
.'itep  to  assure  the  expansion  of  the  practice 
of  family  medicine  In  response  to  the  great 
challenge  facing  that  medical  dl5clpllne.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.'eutatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  iU  read- 
iri?  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill";  of  the  Sen- 
ate, severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13.  1962  (76  Stat.  96).  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project; 

8.  434.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Baaln  project, 
to  include  therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  N&tional  Lake- 
shore  tn  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  2264.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  authorisation  for 
granta  for  communicable  disease  control  and 
vaccination  aasistance; 

S.  2882.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  304. 
84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  supplemental  Irrigation  facllltleB  for  the 
Tuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District.  Arizona;  and 

S.  3SS8.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued 
financing  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Thi?  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
!IrU5e  hPd  pa.sfed  the  following  bills.  In 
"Ahich  it  reque.'^ted  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

B.R.  10874.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ilKhment  of  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore. In  the  Slates  cf  Plorldn  and  MlsslEslpnl. 
for  the  recognition  of  certain  hlattirlc  vuluee 
St  Port  San  Carloa.  Fort  Redoubt,  Port  Bar- 
r:inca5.  and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Port 
Masaachusetts  In  Mississippi,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

BM.  17795.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Hou.<;ing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 


MOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

ThcbiU  (H.R.  108741  t.o  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional 8ea*hcre.  in  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Mississippi,  for  the  recognition  of 
certain  historic  values  at  Port  San  Carlos. 
Pert  Redoubt.  Fort  Barrancas,  and  Port 
Pick€ii5  in  Florida,  and  Port  Ma.^sachu- 
sett.-s  in  Mississippi,  and  for  other  pur- 
por.es.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBUC   HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3418 1  to  amend  tlie  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  tn 
the  field  of  family  practice,  and  other- 
wise to  encourage  and  promote  the  train- 
ing of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel in  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

AUZTKHSIEHT    NO.    SBS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  886. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  lecislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanjnous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection .  i t  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

On  page  2.  strlhe  out  lines  12  through  16, 
and  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert  the  following: 

"U)  to  establish  or  operate,  as  an  Integral 
part  of  their  medlral  education  cuniculums, 
programs  to  provide  teaching  and  Instruction 
( including  cont  inulng  education )  In  all 
phases  of  family  prnctlce:". 

Beginning  on  page  8.  line  31,  strike  out  aU 
through  page  9.  line  17.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  foUowlng: 

"  ( I )  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  program  for  the  teaching  of  family 
practice  medicine  unless  the  Se;:retary  is 
satisfied  that  such  school  has  made  adequate 
administrative  provision  for  such  program. 
through  separate  departments,  administra- 
tive units,  or  other  administrative  arrange- 
ments that  emphasise  family  practice  in  the 
educf^tlon  of  medical  students.  Interns  and 
residents; ". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
specific  amendment  which  is  printed  and 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

There  Is  one  change  made,  wliich  the 
clerk  read.  It  changes  the  struck  portion 
from  line  11  to  line  12— that  is  all  it 
does — In  the  beginning  of  the  amend- 
ment tn  order  to  correspond  with  the 
amendment  I  have  had  printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  .say  sev- 
eral things  about  ttiis  bill  after  having 
listened  with  great  interest  lo  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the 
Senator  from  lUinois,  all  of  whom  com- 
mented on  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  assure  everyone  that  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  having 
been  delivered  into  this  world  by  a  gen- 
eral practitioner  as  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  were.  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy for  their  work  and  their  assistance 
with  all  kinds  of  family  problems  that 
are  created  by  the  various  illnesses  that 
occur  to  everyone  as  we  go  ttirough  life 

I  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  specialties 
aie  great  but  that  we  can  overspecialize 
in  certain  areas.  Many  health  situations 
still  require  the  need  of  a  generallst.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  ssy  that  the  so- 
called  practice  of  general  medicine  is  a 
specialty  in  and  of  itself,  accredited  and 
recognized  by  medical  schools  and  by 
the  medical  profession.  It  is.  therefore, 
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encompassed  In  the  general  description 
of  specialties. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  wliich 
is  based  ou  language  suggested  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  is  to  cure 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  mfle.xlble  ap- 
proach to  the  very  problem  «lth  which 
the  bill  is  concerned. 

That  problem,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
prerious  colloquy.  U  a  shortage  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  caused  by  the  increas- 
ing degiee  of  specialization  within  the 
profession.  I  think,  and  I  have  .stated 
It  manr  times  including  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  method 
proposed  to  carry  out  this  worthy  objec- 
tive Is  too  rigid. 

As  presently  written,  this  bill  would 
require  medical  schools  to  establish 
separate  departments  of  family  medicine 
of  equal  standing  with  their  other  de- 
partments in  order  to  qualify  for  grants. 
My  amendment  would  give  medical 
schools  more  flexibility  by  requiring  only 
that  they  make  sufficient  administrative 
arrangements  to  satisfy  the  Secretary 
that  grant  funds  would,  in  fact,  he  used 
for  programs  designed  to  train  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel  in  family 
practice  medicine. 

Although  family  practice  Is  itself  a 
specialty  recognized  by  the  American 
Medical  Associ.Ttlon.  it  requires  training 
In  several  of  the  traditional  specialities — 
Internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  surgery, 
psychiatry,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology. 
For  that  reason,  an  educational  program 
in  family  practice  medicine  is  adaptable 
to  a  diversity  of  administrative  arrange- 
ments. 

Many  medical  schools  have  programs 
which  emphasize  the  teaching  of  family 
practice  medicine.  But  at  present,  only 
nine  of  these  schools  administer  such 
programs  through  separate  departments 
of  family  medicine.  The  others  adminis- 
ter their  programs  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
depending  on  what  each  school  deter- 
mines to  be  the  most  eOective  utilization 
of  its  particular  resources.  Some  schools 
have  established  divisions  of  family 
medicine  within  one  of  their  depart- 
ments. Others  have  administrative  ar- 
rangements which  draw  on  the  resources 
of  several  departments. 

My  staff  has  contacted  representatives 
of  several  of  the  medical  schools  which 
do  not  have  full  departments  of  family 
medicine,  and  asked  them  their  opinion 
regarding  the  requirement  in  this  bill 
that  each  school  set  up  a  separate  de- 
partment of  family  medicme  which  is  of 
equal  standing  with  its  other  depart- 
menfi.  Each  school  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  requirement,  and  several  stated 
flatly  that  they  would  not  apply  for  Fed- 
eral funds  which  were  subiect  to  that 
requirement. 

At  this  point  I  vrish  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  colleges  and  medical 
schools  which  were  contacted.  The  list  In- 
cludes my  own  school,  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center.  Others  con- 
tacted were  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Harvard,  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Stanford.  Johns  Hopkins,  Southwestern 
Mertical  CoUege  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  the 
Umversity  of  California  Medical  School 
in  San  Diego.  All  of  these  are  prominent 
medical    schools.    Every    one    of    them 


strongly  oppose  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  requires  a  separate  department. 

Among  the  reasons  given  in  opposition 
were  some  which  I  believe  to  be  very 
illuminating  and  extremely  important  in 
the  process  of  this  debate: 

First.  Congress  should  not  be  legislat- 
ing the  currlculums  of  medical  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  is 
ba.«lc  to  the  whole  argument.  Should  we 
or  shoiild  we  not  in  providing  money  for 
very  badly  needed  family  practitioners, 
find  ourselves  al.io  engaged  in  determin- 
ing currlculums  of  medical  schools.  I  do 
not  think  we  should.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  involve  ourselves  in  their  admin- 
istrative business  nor  in  their  currlcu- 
lums. 

Second.  Ea-h  medical  .-chool  should  be 
fiermitted  to  determine  how  best  to  ad- 
minister its  family  medicine  program, 
based  on  its  particular  resources. 

Third.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  top 
flight  people  to  staff  separate  depart- 
raenU  of  family  medicine.  It  would  be 
better  to  utilize  top  people  in  existing  de- 
partments. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  very  expensive  to 
establish  and  oi^erate  separate  coequal 
departments  of  family  medicine.  The  cost 
estimates  ranged  from  $250,000  to  $600,- 
000  per  year. 

The  family  practice  specialty  requires 
trainim'  in  .several  of  the  traditional 
."ipeclsltles — internal  medicine,  pediat- 
rics, surgery,  psychiatry,  obstetrics,  and 
"vnecologj-.  Are  we  going  to  require  the 
medical  schools  to  set  all  of  those  up  In 
a  separate  department  entitled  "Family 
Practice,"  a.=,  well  as  having  people  who 
are  engaged  m  .■specialties  in  those  flelds 
?,o  through  those  departments? 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  William  R.  Wil- 
lard.  recent  chairman  of  the  Coimcll  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Med- 
ical .Association,  before  the  committee 
which  considered  the  bill,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  Republican.  Indicates  he 
had  the  same  problem  with  It  that  I 
have.  He  said: 

We  are  somewhat  concerned,  however,  over 
■lie  speclrlcarlon  In  section  761  (a>  {!>  that 
there  must  be  "■separate  and  distinct  etepart- 
mtniB"  eatabllshed  for  those  rur|>ose.'i.  While 
new  administrative  unite  -would  be  desir- 
able, the  requirement  of  "aeparate  and  dis- 
tinct departments-'  would  render  Ineligible 
for  Federal  assistance  many  otherwise 
worthy  programs  of  family  practice. 

He  referred  to  the  report  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee  on  education  for  family 
practice  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  emphasized  that  separate 
departments  were  onlv  ore  of  several 
wsys  of  satisfying  the  need  for  admims- 
trative  tmlts  responsible  for  carrying  out 
family  medicine  programs,  and  went  on 
to  say: 

In  the  light  of  this,  surely  tt  would  be 
!nadvi;able  to  legislate  the  organizational 
struc'ure  for  teaching  family  medicine,  es- 
pecially since  some  medical  schools  are  suc- 
cessfully developing  programs  without  sep- 
arate departments. 

The  only  opposition  from  the  medical 
profession.  I  think,  to  the  position  I  have 
taken  In  my  amendment — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  correct  me  If  I 
am  wrong  is  the  Ameiican  Academy  of 
General  Practitioners.  They  have  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  a  separate 
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and  distinct  department.  They  so  stated 
before  our  committee.  We  have  had  con- 
tact with  them  since.  They  are  still  of 
that  opinion.  But  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  CoUeges  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  are  in 
favor  of  my  amendment  on  the  ground 
t  provides  more  flexibility  In  cstabluih- 
ins!  family  medicine  programs,  and  makes 
it  far  easier  to  instruct  people,  at  a  cost 
level  in  keeping  with  their  budgets,  and 
it  would  not  require  the  unnecessary 
overhead  of  a  separate  department. 

After  testifying  before  the  committee 
in  the  way  I  have  stated.  Dr.  Willard.  to 
the  process  of  that  testimony,  referring 
to  the  requirement  that  family  medicine 
departments  be  of  equal  standing  with 
other  departments,  pointed  out  that  such 
requirement  is  unclear  because,  he 
stated: 

The  various  clinical  departmeuu  of  medi- 
cal schools  are  not  eqtial  now  In  terms  of 
budget,  numbers  of  faculty,  padent  load. 
currlctUum.  or  other  measurable  criteria. 

In  other  words,  the  other  departments 
are  not  of  equal  standing  as  between 
themselves  In  these  flelds,  so  with  what 
department  are  we  going  to  compare 
tills  one  that  has  to  do  with  family 
practice? 

After  so  testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee, Dr,  Willard  wrote  to  Senator  y»ii- 
soRoncH,  the  chairman,  reiterating  his 
opposition  to  the  separate  department 
requirement.  He  said: 

It  would  be  adoUulstratlvely  Inapproprl- 
,ite  and  unworkable. 

He  suggested  an  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  that  requirement,  and 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  decide  whether  a  medical 
school  which  applies  for  funds  has  made 
adequate  administrative  an-angements 
to  assure  that  the  funds  vrill  be  used  for 
a  family  medicine  program.  My  amend- 
ment Is  based  on  his  suggestion.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  tliat  a  copy  of  his 
letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

AMOUCSN  &I£DICA1.  A-SSOCIATIOV. 

Chicago,  in,.  Jul!,  21.  IS70. 

H^in.  R.  LPll  TABEOBOtJOIl, 

lf,S.  Senate, 
IVashtnptoTi,  B.C. 

Dear  Scnator  TASDOBOtTGH:  Tou  win  recall 
i^.pt  I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  for  the 
.imerlcan  MecDcil  Association  on  behalf  of 
senate  Bill  3418.  In  support  of  this  Bill, 
which  wculd  assist  In  developing  progrtuna 
nf  family  rractlce.  You  will  olao  recnll  that 
I  loolt  some  exception  to  Section  766(b), 
vrhich  reads; 

■'(hi  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  to— 

"  f  1  >  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  seT>nrnte  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medldne  imless  the  Seo- 
re:arv  t.i  s-itisfle^   that — 

■•lAl  such  department  Is  (or  will  be.  when 
established)  nf  equal  standing  with  the  other 
departments  within  snch  school  which  arc 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medical 
speclr,*:;-  disciplines: 

"(B)  such  department  will.  In  terms  of  the 
subjects  olTerrd  and  the  type  and  quality  of 
Inatrucllon  provided,  he  de.Mgncd  to  prepare 
students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards  es- 
tablished for  specialists  In  the  specialty  of 
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family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commlseoner  of  Educa- 
Uon;  . . ." 

Possible  language,  which  would  meet  my 
objection,  to  cover  the  content  might  read 
somewhat  as  f oUuwa : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a-.y 
grant  to— 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  eatabllsb  or 
operate  programs  of  the  teochii.g  of  famUy 
medicine  unless  the  secretary  Is  satisfied  tiia. 
tbere  is  adequate  administrative  provision 
for  such  programs,  either  separate  depart- 
Qients  or  ether  administrative  arrungenie..  ts 
or  units  that  emphasize  family  medicine  lii 
the  education  of  medical  students,  interi..-.. 
and  residents." 

Section  78»(b)(l)|A)  and  7B5(b)(l)(B) 
and  Section  76Slb|  (ai  should  be  dropped 
Section  7e5lb)(l)(A)  which  specifies  that 
the  family  practice  department  must  be 
equal  to  other  departments  Is  not  realistic, 
as  my  testimony  pointed  out,  and  would  be 
admtnletratlvely  Inappropriate  and  unwork- 
able. Section  7eS(b|(l)(BI  Is  inappropri- 
ate because  medical  students  cannot  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  standards  for  spedallsu 
In  family  practice.  Their  training  Is  more 
generic  aud  la  a  basla  tor  practice  In  any 
specialty.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  famll; 
prsctlce  orlentatloii  In  the  uiidcrgraduttt 
proeram.  however.  Section  785(b)  (2),  which 
relates  to  the  tj-pe  and  qualltv  of  program 
Kr  the  Intemahlp  and  residency.  Is  redun- 
dant because  an  accredited  program  la  fam- 
Uy practice  will,  by  definition,  prepare  resl- 
df.jts  for  the  specialty  of  family  practice. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  hearuir 
wlilch  you  gave  me  and  the  American  J'edl- 
ral    Association.   If   we   can   be   helpful    in 
any  way,  pleace  call  upon  me  or  Dr.  Hube. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILUAM  R.  WtUAao,  M.D., 
Immediate  Past  Chairman,  Council  on 
.Veiical  Education. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  witness  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  testlfled  to  the  same  effect.  Dr 
Robert  M.  Heysset,  associate  dean  for 
health  care  programs,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine,  testified: 

The  .Association  would  dew  with  great 
concern  approaches  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  determining  departmental  organl- 
laUon  and  the  luture  of  the  curriculum  In 
medical  schools  by  statutory  action.  We  Join 
with  the  American  Medical  Assotiatlon  in 
their  reservation  concerning  the  specific 
language  of  s.  3418.  Medical  schools  are  ac- 
tively changtog  theU-  educational  program!. 
to  meet  new  challenges.  Support  tor  specific 
programs  rather  than  general  support  will 
limit  the  speed,  neilblUty,  and  eflectlveneas 
of  this  process  of  Innovation.  The  objectives 
sought  through  S.  3418  could  be  well  achieved 
If  the  biu  were  modified  to  provide  broad 
support  for  all  programs  that  will  Increase 
the  number  of  physicians  quaUfled  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  delivery  of  primary  bealtb 
care. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence that  I  have  already  cited,  the  ad- 
ministration, through  Dr.  John  Zapp, 
who  is  A.'islEtant  Secretary  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  who  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Endicott.  who  is  Di- 
lector  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  and  Manpower  Train- 
tag,  NaUonal  In.-,titute5  of  Health,  and 
a!s.i  by  Dr.  Bucher.  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education 
and  Manpower  Training,  National  Insti- 
*utes  of  Health,  objected  to  this  reqiure- 
ment  of  the  bill. 

On  page  32  of  the  bearing  record,  Dr. 
Zapp  bi  quoted  as  saying : 


I  should  particularly  like  to  address  my- 
self for  a  moment  to  the  provision  of  the 
bill  isect.  761(a)  (II  which  would  authorize 
grants  to  medical  schools  to  operate  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  departments  devoted  to 
Che  teaching  and  instruction  In  all  phases 
of  family  practice.  There  Is  an  implication 
in  ttn^  provision  that  the  only  way  for  a 
medical  school  to  emphasize  family  practice 
18  to  est^iblish  and  operate  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  family  practice.  We  question  that 
.mpllc;:tiou.   .  .  . 

Our  experieut:e  ha^^  siiuwn  tl'.at  Lome 
schuiils  are  concentrating  their  educational 
prug.oni  on  the  production  of  family  physi- 
cians; other  schools  are  developing  family 
practice  or  continuity  care  programs  on  au 
intcrdepsxtmentai  basis,  so  that  the  con- 
cepts of  family  practice  become  an  Integral 
pzn  of  the  teaching  progr^uu  of  many  de- 
partments. We  feel  that  such  eOorts  also 
have  greiLt  potential  and  are  makmg  major 
conulbutloua  to  both  ooncepts  and  practice 
of  family  medicme.  These  coatrlbutloni> 
saoulc:  also  be  recognized. 

So,  in  summary,  I  repeat  that  I  am 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  all  oppose  tile  separate  depart- 
ment retiuirement  which  my  amendment 
would  delete. 

So  the  admimstratioii,  the  AMA,  and 
in  favor  of  the  overall  objective  of  tins 
bill — to  increase  the  number  of  doctors 
and  otlier  medical  persormel  who  are 
trained  in  family  medicine.  But,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  method  this  bill  vould 
adopt  to  achieve  that  objective.  I  think 
the  requirement  that  medical  schools 
establish  separate  departments  of  equal 
standing  with  other  departments  Is  111- 
idviscd  for  two  basic  reasons.  The  flrsi 
is  that  such  an  approach  is  too  inflexi- 
ble. It  would  discourage  the  innoratlon 
and  experimentation  by  medical  schools 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  effec- 
tive solutions  to  current  and  future 
health  manpower  needs.  The  second  Is 
the  Congress  should  not  be  In  the  busi- 
ness of  dictating  the  organization  of,  as 
well  as  the  contents  of,  medical  sclwol 
curriculum::.  I  want  to  repeat  that — in 
my  opinion  Congress  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  determining  the  organiiEa- 
tion  and  the  contents  of  medical  school 
.riirriculums. 

I  think  that  is  extremely  Important. 

I  think  it  makes  Iwtter  sense  for  Con- 
trress  to  establish  the  overall  objective 
and  to  leave  It  to  the  medical  schools,  as 
my  amendment  would,  to  decide  bow 
best  to  carry  out  that  objective,  re- 
stricted only  by  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
the  method  chosen  would  be  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  makes  fa:'  more 
sense  than  for  us  to  try  to  set  up  a  whole 
new  administrative  unit. 

I  want  to  say,  in  passing,  that,  although 
I  support  the  bill,  I  raised  a  question  in 
Committee  on  whether  or  not  we  needed 
another  separate  council.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas.  It  seems  to  me  every 
time  we  have  a  bill  coming  out  of  that 
committee  another  council  is  established, 
nhether  we  a:e  dealing  with  education, 
medicine,  oi  anything  else,  except  labor, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  it  got  so  redimdant  to  me,  as  far  as 
the  number  is  concerned,  that  I  asked 
my  staff  to  learn — and  I  hope  at  some 
point  I  will  be  able  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  this — how  many  advisory  com- 


mittees we  have  that  are  in  legislative 
status  of  some  kind.  .4s  soon  as  I  ascer- 
tain it,  I  will  give  that  information  to 
my  colleagues. 

I  am  not  going  to  opiiose  this  partic- 
ular council,  but  I  bring  up  the  fact  that 
It  is  the  same  old  routine:  every  Ume 
we  have  a  bill  we  have  another  advisory 
council.  It  is  all  right  for  people  to  serve 
on  them,  but  they  can  Und  themselves 
occupied  m  a  tremendoas  to-do  without 
accompllslung  very  much  in  most  cases. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .vield  to  me  while  he  Is  trying 
to  get  enough  Senators  present  to  Inave 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing 
ttefore  I  yield,  if  I  may,  I  want  to  read 
the  list  agam — if  we  have  that  list  here — 
of  the  schools  that  were  contacted,  just 
lor  the  sake  of  the  record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  universities  already  have  sep- 
arate departments  of  family  medicine. 
as  shown  on  page  38  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord: tire  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Up- 
state University  of  New  York  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  Medical  College  of  South  Car- 
olina, the  Umversity  of  Texas  Medical 
Brand!  at  Galveston  and  the  Medical 
College  ol  Virginia. 

Those  are  the  only  ones  in  the  entire 
United  States  ttial  have  separate  and 
distinct  departments  for  family  practice. 
There  arc  divisions,  and  those  are  also 
listed  at  page  38  of  the  hearinss,  at  a 
number  of  other  medical  schools. 

Yet  the  language  in  the  bill  would  re- 
quire separate  and  distinct  departments. 
As  I  have  stated,  we  contacted  a  number 
of  medical  schools  and  asked  them  their 
opinion  on  the  wording  of  the  bill,  as  op- 
posed to  my  amendment.  The  following, 
all  supported  my  amendment:  Colorado, 
Oklahoma.  Harvard.  Vermont.  Stanford. 
Johns  Hopkins,  Southwestern  Medical 
College  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  CaUfomia  at  San  Diego — a  pretty 
prestigious  group,  all  trying  to  do  some- 
tlilng,  and  all  saying  the  wording  in  the 
biU  was  too  inflexible,  and  we  were  in- 
vading the  right  to  determine  their  cur- 
ricula and  their  organization,  and  that 
we  should  not  do  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
weaken  the  committee's  bill.  I  adamantly 
oppose  it  and  hope  it  wiU  be  defeated. 
We  all  know  of  the  increasing  special- 
ization which  has  characterized  medical 
education  over  the  past  several  decades 
That  is  not  necessarily  bad.  In  fact,  for 
the  most  part,  it  has  been  most  bene- 
flcial.  However,  an  unfortimate  by- 
product of  that  specialization  has  been 
a  drastic  decline  in  the  ntmiber  of  fam- 
ily pracdtioners.  As  reported,  the  com- 
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mittee's  bill  will  reverse  that  unfortunate 
trend.  The  pr(HX>secl  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  ol  neutralizing  and  ren- 
dering meaningless  this  major  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  not  have  such 
a  catastrophic  effect  If  our  instltuttODS 
of  medical  education  were  in  reasonable 
financial  shape.  However,  og  we  know. 
the  exact  opposite  case  obtains.  Many 
medical  schools  and  their  aflUlated 
teaching  hospitals  are  on  the  brink  of 
financial  collapse.  In  other  words,  if  the 
requirement  for  the  creation  of  these 
needed  family  physicians  is  removed,  the 
medical  institution  will  simply  utilize  the 
funds  under  this  bill  to  shore  up  their 
existing,  highly  specialized  departments. 
That,  of  course,  needs  to  be  done.  But 
not  under  this  bill.  In  point  of  fact,  our 
committee  reported  and  the  Senate  re- 
cently adopted  a  special  <100  million 
disaster  relief  program  for  medical 
schools  as  a  part  of  S.  3586. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  does 
not  propose  to  dictate  anything  to  any 
medical  school  what^ever.  It  says.  "If 
you  want  to.  you  can  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  family  practice,  and  we  wiU 
grant  you  aorae  money."  but  it  does  not 
try  to  force  anyone. 

There  is  desperate  need  for  family 
doctors.  The  Academy  of  General  Prac- 
tice has  tried  for  years.  Euid  Anally  got 
nine  schools  to  establish  such  depart- 
ments. 

As  the  President  of  the  Academy  of 
General  Practice  said: 

We  to  Cbe  geaerul  practice  ikrea  have  gone 
down  the  blind  alley  of  trying  to  produce 
family  doctc^rs  In  n  nonspecialty  Ut'partment. 
We  hftve  h^d  mucu  experience  Bbowing  that 
it  does  not  work,  because  the  depjutment 
Is  set  out  in  a  comer  In  the  medical  school. 
It  does  not  worlc 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  medical  schools 
would  be  under  no  requirement  to  set 
up  a  department  of  family  medicine. 
Tiicy  have  been  trj-in;?  for  years,  and 
cannot  get  general  practice  departments. 
Tlie  Senator's  amendment  might  be  all 
riglit.  il  all  medical  schools  had  enough 
money,  but  many  of  them  are  faced 
with  disasteis.  I  have  had  letters  from 
tlie  deans  of  73  of  the  medical  schools 
of  America  in  the  past  week  on  their 
financial  situations,  and  many  ere  in 
desperate  straits. 

As  far  as  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Willard 
is  concerned,  as  representmg  the  AMA, 
I  challenge  Ills  representation  of  the 
AMA  in  support  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  telegiam  dated  July  39. 
1970.  fiom  Dr.  Francis  L.  Land,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  School  of  Medi- 
cine, which  reads  as  follows: 

DKAft  SKNAT08  TAasoBooaH :  I  hftva  at- 
iemp:ed  to  coatocc  Or.  Bland  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Comniltt«e  of 
Council  of  Medical  Education  Activities  and 
Dr  WlUlam  Bcdeman.  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Medical  Education  and  they  are  un- 
itv.iiliible  due  lo  being  on  vacation. 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  Council  of 
Xiedi'jal  EducftUon  I  wish  to  advUe  you  that 
I  and  several  other  members  of  the  council 


<xo  Dot  agree  wUh  ex-member  and  ex-cbalr- 
oian  Dr.  WUUam  Willard  concerning  the  need 
lor  a  separate  dept.  on  entity  for  family  prac- 
tice in  B  medical  !>chODl.  We  feel  very  iitrongly 
and  I  do  particularly  aince  I  direct  the  pro- 
gram, that  it  can  only  be  accompliahed  by 
family  practice  being  a  -leparate  entity  m  a 
medical  school.  I  should  advise  you  that  the 
Councu  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  authorized  Or.  Wll- 
Urd  to  testify  in  support  of  your  entire  bill 
includlug  co-equal  departments  of  family 
practloe.  However  the  Council  wai  not  sup- 
poruve  of  ihai  portion  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  allied  health  program. 
Sincerely, 

Fkancis  L.  Iju«o,  i£J}., 
pTO/t'iaor  of  Famil}/  Practice,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  School  of  Medicine. 

1  submit  that  Dr.  WUJard.  under  that 
mandate  of  the  AMA.  should  have  been 
testifying  for  that  provision  of  the  bill 
uistead  of  fighting  it. 

I  submit  that  even  with  the  amend- 
uient  of  the  Senator  from  Colo.ado.  to 
provide  the  money  \vitliout  roquirinb;  the 
setting  up  of  the  Department,  the  bill 
would  be  good.  The  schools  need  the 
mon^y.  Many  medical  schools  are  about 
to  go  broke  in  the  country.  But  we  would 
stiU  end  up  without  practitioners,  and 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  mu-jh  lonsei-,  but  I  sunply  wiili 
to  point  out  that  Dr.  Willard's  letter  to 
Senator  Yaaborough  was  at  least  a  week 
later  than  the  one  he  refers  to;  and  s>c- 
oiidly.  I  think  I  should  tioint  cut  and  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  subparagraphs 
«5)  and  i6'  of  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
Committee  on  Pamilj-  Practice,  \vhicl» 
points  out  that  there  are  a  number  ol 
diflEc.ent  ways  to  go  forward  uilh  famib' 
practice,  and  which  is  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  Medical  Education  of  June 
196S  over  which,  as  I  understand  it.  Dr. 
wmard  presided,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o£o  at  this  point. 

Tliere  bein^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

5.  Obvloualy.  one  of  the  major  academic 
challenges  will  be  the  conflBuratlon  of  the 
caiTiculum  necessaiy  to  educate  student*, 
jtouse  3t.irr.  and  practicing  physlclann  In  the 
(iieneralist  functf^n  as  defined  above.  The  re- 
ports emphasise  the  importance  of  Internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  community 
medicine,  behavioral  sciences,  sociology,  and 
psychology.  Each  medical  school  has  the  re- 
5ponslbmty  of  examining  ite  postulate  criti- 
cally and  of  bringing  ita  ac-idemlc  resources 
to  bear  on  the  development  of  an  optimum 
curriculum  which  can  equip  the  student  to 
perform  the  generaUst  function  within  a  n?w 
heaUh  care  matrix.  Each  medical  school 
should  devise  a  program  which  wUl  express 
its  own  view  of  the  way  In  which  the  gen- 
eraUst physician  Is  to  be  best  educated.  With 
tnirre-islng  experience  and  the  evaluation  of 
various  models,  the  optimum  curriculum 
should  emerge. 

6.  Inevitably,  this  vexing  question  will 
arise;  Which  department  should  teach  the 
generallst  funcUo.n  or  operate  the  model  of 
care?  A  certain  amount  of  psychological  en- 
tropy win  undoubtedly  accrue  from  this  dls- 
ctuslon.  In  some  instances,  a  department  of 
gener.il  practice  might  be  contemplated;  in 
othera.  the  department  of  medicine,  pedi- 
atrics, or  community  medicine  might  take  the 
lead.  An  Interdisciplinary  program  calling 
upon  all  departments,  but  totally  dependent 
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on  no  single  one  of  them,  might  be  the  opti- 
mal solution.  Whatever  the  pattern,  some 
person  must  be  given  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  explore  the  Issues  raised  m  this 
and  the  other  reporta  if  anything  concrete 
U  to  be  dune. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  has  based  his  case 
on  four  points.  Each  of  those  pointe 
while  seemingly  persuasive,  does  not 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
emasculate  this  bill. 

First,  this  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  no  way  legislates  medical 
school  curiicula.  No  medical  school 
would  be  forced  to  apply  for  a  prant 

Second,  within  the  context  of  a  s^a- 
rate  department  there  Is  wide  latitude 
for  each  medical  school  to  determine 
how  best  to  utilize  its  resources.  Any  fair 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  existing  medical  school  departments 
leads  me  to  marvel  at  their  differences 
more  than  their  similarities.  Concern 
over  the  rigidity  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment is  a  smokescreen  Intended  to  un- 
dercut a  program  which  will  in  fact 
achieve  the  purpose  of  producing  more 
highly  trained  family  practitioners. 

Third,  of  course  there  will  be  difficul- 
ties in  finding  top  staff  for  these  depart- 
ments. But  that  is  only  a  further  mani- 
festation of  the  paucity  of  family  prac- 
titioners. The  creation  and  support  of 
^eparate  departments  will  create  the 
necessary  climate  in  which  this  deficit 
can  ali.o  be  remedied.  If  we  continue  to 
place  reliance  upon  medical  educators 
who  are  forced  to  give  family  medicine 
short  shilft  because  of  their  more  press- 
ing responsibilities  to  their  own  depart- 
ment, we  make  it  Inevitable  that  family 
medicine  will  remain  a  second-class 
profession. 

Fourth,  yes,  there  will  be  administra- 
tive costs  associated  with  the  programs 
contained  within  the  committee's  bill. 
They  will  not  vanish  even  if  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  adopted.  In  a  high- 
ly technological  society  such  as  ours, 
administrative  overhead  is  a  fact  of  life. 
One  needs  only  to  look  to  the  military 
establishment  to  verify  that  fact.  The 
imiKirtant  issue  is  whether  these  costs 
fire  justifiable  In  terms  of  the  purposes 
of  the  program.  In  this  instance,  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  they  are. 

Let  us  not  becloud  the  issue  of  how  we 
go  about  fostering  the  growth  of  the 
family  practice  of  medicine  with  the  red 
herring  of  "administrative  costs." 

Mr.  President,  to  further  document  the 
necessity  of  separate  and  co-cQual  De- 
partments of  Family  Medicine,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  tn  the 
Record  appropriate  pas-sages  from  ex- 
pert witnesses  who  testified  before  our 
committee  in  support  of  the  bill  in  gen- 
eral and  this  Important  requirement  in 
particular.  These  portions  of  the  hearin? 
record  include  testimony  from  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  General  Practice,  the 
Student  American  Medical  Association, 
and  eminent  physicians  at  medical 
centers. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follow;: ; 
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STATSMCNT      OF      De.      BDWARO      KOWALEWSKJ, 
PaSSmCNT,   ACADEMT   OF  GXNEaAL  PaACTICE. 

AicaoN.  Pa,;  Accompanied  by  Da.  J*mes 
Pbice.  tcE.vKEB.  House  of  DEittiATtj.  Acad- 
cMT  or  OKMxa*!.  Pkactics:.  Bbosb,  Colo.. 

Am  Mote  Mnj.K>,  HaADQUAKIERS.  ACADXMT 

or  Oenksal.  Pmactics 
c  •  •  •  > 

I  tiiould  ^tate  at  this  point,  there  are  aev- 
eriil  reaaona  why  there  ha-*  been  a  de- 
emphnsls  on  iralning  family  physicians.  Ad- 
vances In  medical  science  have  opened  new 
aiedlcal  horizons  and  miide  feasible  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  many  specialized  are.is. 
At  tbe  same  time,  medical  schools  have 
focuacd  much  uf  their  attention  on  research 
ilnied  at  discovering  new  horizons. 

The  medical  zobool  curriculum  hus  been 
geared  to  accommodate  rciCHrch.  wUh  the 
ri-sult  thit  few.  If  any.  of  the  medical  school 
liculty  have  been  general  practitioners  with 
a  primary  interest  in  training  family  doctors. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  faculty  surgeons 
would  tend  to  supjjort  programa  which 
would  Improve  the  training  of  surgeons,  just 
Ri  faculty  internlsta  would  tend  to  support 
progromi  to  improve  the  training  of  intern- 
uu.  dice  the  emphasis  switched  to  re&earch 
■.he  trend  toward  limited  spednllzatlon  be- 
came self -perpetuating. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  18  Imperailve  that  funds  be  made  avall- 
Kble  on  a  categorical  basis  for  traimng  ftun- 
lly  physicians. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  medical  school 
trend  toward  research,  with  a  re.'iUltins 
emphriAis  on  limited  gpeciaUzBtlon,  which 
has  becomo  self-perpetuating.  By  simply  In- 
creasing the  amount  cf  Federal  fund::  avail- 
able to  medical  schools,  one  has  no  rea^rn 
U)  expect  that  medlcitl  schools  will  eiitabU&li 
departments  of  family  practice.  Bather,  tbe 
supposition  would  be  that  medical  fchc^ol. 
would  tend  to  strengthen  those  depurtmentf 
and  programs  already  in  exlstenc?. 

We  m  the  general  jiTOcUce  area  ■■.■.i< .-  po'*- 
dotCTi  the  blind  alley  of  trying  to  produce 
famihj  doctors  in  a  nonspecialty  department . 
We  have  had  much  experience  showing  that 
it  does  not  work,  because  the  department  i^ 
xt  out  in  a  comer  in  the  medfcal  school 
It  does  not  work. 

But  we  do  have  experience  In  the  last  15 
months  with  schools  setting  up  primary  areaa 
of  family  practice.  The  student  interest  Is 
tremendous.  The  interest  on  behalf  of  new 
teacbent  of  family  medicine  Is  tremendous. 


SrATEMENT     OF     PeTEB      AlfltatTS.      CnAlMUAXt. 

Standing  Cohmittiz  on  Health  Aftaiks, 
SnrocNT   AaczsxcAK   Mkdicai.   AaaocxATZON. 

HVNTtaOOH      MXDICAL      CKNTTR,      PLXMIMG- 
TOK,   N.J. 

It  Is  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  that  the 
Student  American  Medical  Association 
strongly  supports  S.  3416.  We  believe  this 
bUl  focuses  at  each  of  the  important  levels 
required  to  develop  a  strong  program  of  train- 
ing m  family  medicine.  By  Its  provision  for 
funding  departments  of  family  medicine 
within  the  medical  schools,  a  algnlfloant 
positive  exposure  and  Influence  by  family 
medicine  can  be  provided  for  medical  stu- 
dents at  a  crucial  time  In  their  career  decl- 
lionmafcing  process.  By  providing  funds  for 
Uie  development  of  family  medicine  resi- 
dency training  programs  there  wUl  be  a 
sUQQg  Impetus  placed  on  capitalizing  upon 
the  Increased  Interest  m  and  need  for  the 
practice  of  family  medicine.  Finally,  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  training  of  aUled  health 
personnel  In  this  area  tbe  bill  takes  the  very 
progressive  step  of  encouragmg  innovation  la 
developing  new  patterns  of  delivering  health 
care  In  a  more  effective  and  economic  man- 
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MSklCAL      CEHTSB, 

Family    PaAcncK, 

Omaha.  Nebi\,  July  17. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  TAKSoaotroH, 
UJS.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  SKNAToa  TAaaoaoDCH :  I  have  recently 
read  the  testimony  concerning  your  bUl  S. 
3418   and   feel    called    upon   to   make   some 
comments    concerning    the    testimony    that 
waa  given  before  your  committee. 

First,  let  me  identify  myself  aa  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Family  Practice.  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  and 
a  senior  member  of  the  CouncU  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Afisocla- 
tlon,  having  been  a  member  for  seven  years. 
I  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Family  Prac- 
tice Committee  of  the  AMA  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Education.  I  was  a  practicing  family 
phyatclan  m  Fori  Wayne.  Ipdlana,  for  IS 
year*. 

Dr.  WUlard,  the  past  chairman  of  tbe 
Council  on  Medical  Educatioc.  recommended 
the  deletion  of  the  requirement  for  a  sepa- 
rate departmeui  of  equal  standing  In  Family 
Practice.  I  am  certain  this  la  not  the  opinion 
of  the  entire  Council.  In  i>artlcular.  »«  a 
worltlng  Director  of  a  Dlvlalon,  I  feel  that  in 
order  for  the  family  practice  program  to  be 
viable  in  a  medical  school.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  there  be  a  separate  entity  of 
equal  standing  in  family  practice  wltb  tbe 
Chairman  or  Director  reporting  directly  to 
tbe  Dean.  I  state  this  because  only  in  this 
fashion  oau  the  director  of  the  program  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Executive  Faculty  and 
engage  in  decisionmaking  concerning  the 
entire  medical  school  curriculum,  including 
bObb  undergraduate  and  graduate.  This  to  me 
is  a  very  essential  element  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  movement  to  provide  more 
clinicians,  primary  physicians,  for  this  na- 
tion. I  reiterate  that  J  am  fuUy  qualified  to 
expreoB  my  opinion  since  I  am  engaged  in 
tbla  endeavor  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
not  aooept  a  position  as  director  of  a  program 
UDle«8  tUls  type  of  administrative  arrange- 
ment were  present. 

A  quo'.e  from  pago  30.  the  penultimate 
paragraph,  ci  the  Heport  oi  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee ou  Educaticu  lor  Fanuly  Practice, 
chalied  by  Dr.  Willard.  I  tliliJc  gives  further 
credU'iiice  :o  the  concept  of  the  aep.iratp 
euUty.  "Furthermore  the  faculty  should 
l.ave  the  eame  recogrjtiou  in  terms  of  rank 
r.nd  prcn  gnrivrs  as  ;i!tordcd  the  faculty  in 
o',^er  mnjcr  clinical  areac.  To  insure  the 
quaUty  of  patient  core,  the  family  practice 
fsotvicc.  both  In  aod  out  of  the  major  t«ach- 
:.ij  jiuspiuil,  should  be  subject,  to  the  same 
kind  ol  s\irvelilai-ce  ana  audit  by  the  faculty 
t.f  the  liistituticn  la  which  other  disciplines 
,1  id  services  ar'  subject." 

With  regard  tr,  *he  testimony  by  KEW's 
team  of  Dr.  John  Zapp,  Dr.  Kenneth  Endl- 
coit  and  Dr.  Rooert  Butcher.  I  hope  that  yow 
v.L-rc  Able  to  p^so  a  quc-atlon  to  tliem  as  w 
v.i'tc;  progr:x:jis  are  already  in  existence  that 
;.rt  :ulllclent  to  accomplish  the  alms  of  the 
itg'S'atluti.  I  Itnow  cf  absolutely  none.  Our 
I-i-'itram  ts  flnarced  en'^lrely  by  State  cl 
N  'brr-ik:!  fundr.  breause  there  arc  no  federal 
iimdp  available  ft  \\\p  present  time  such  a> 
^ou  have  requested  in  your  bill.  I  do  not 
iinow  what  the  Adminlsrratloi;  people  had  1.- 
ii:!nd.  but  I  can  assure  you  that  a  thorougli 
M-arch  of  tbe  records  of  NIH  Bureau  of  Health 
Pri..fessioii8  Education  Manpower  Training 
will  show  that  no  rrra.its  have  been  given  for 
•Ml  primary  purpose. 

I  ^'so  do  not  understand,  as  n  member  of 
liie  LlaI,"iou  Committee  on  Mediciil  Education 
u^  the  AMA  and  the  Aasociatloii  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  that  the  AAMC  would  object 
*(i  svme  portions  of  this  bill.  I  woxild  like  ti 
quvto  some  por:^  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
report,  which  1  think  would  be  helMul  for 
vour  committee  members.  This  committee. 


.IS  ><~>t'  are  probably  well  aware,  cooststed  of 
I'jor  members  uf  tbe  Council  on  Medical  Bdu- 
caCioa.  two  icpresenu lives  cf  the  American 
Academy  of  Oeneral  Pi-actlce.  one  represent- 
ative of  the  AMA  Section  ou  Oeneral  Prac- 
tice aad  three  reprefientatlvc^  of  the  Aasocia- 
-ion  cf  j»merlcan  Medical  college*.  I  parucu- 
;;  riy  call  your  attention  to  the  statemen* 
K?ired  IP  by  representatives  from  the  AAMC 
tfiai  "The  need  for  family  physicians  in  the 
Uiut^yl  biates  ie  viewed  by  tbe  Ad  Eoc  Com- 
mr.tco  [o  be  a  major  lUktlonal  need  which 
s'lould  claim  a  high  pnority-^omparable  to 
that  tor  research  and  research  training.  Tbe 
iea-lz.ii;o;i  f.  more  family  physicians  will  re- 
quire an  infusion  of  substantial  and  growing 
suiitT  of  money  for  medical  EChO'ils  and  traln- 
tnc  programs  for  family  practice."  ipaiie  46> 
T'ne  pre&ei'.t  geiierailoii  of  medical  siudentb 
iiBve  a  high  decree  of  Interest  in  parttclpat- 
tn^  111  tb.x  program  and  are  most  hopeful 
5wiir  h'll  will  be  enacted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fkancis  L.  Lakt}  M.D.. 
Professor  of  Family  Practice. 

Yale  CxivsgstTT, 
School  or  Medicwe, 

Depastment  or  Inteskal  Medictke. 
New  Haven.  Conn..  February  17. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yakoobough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Vta&hingtun.  D  C. 

DcAn  Senatob  YABsoaoucH:  I  am  writing 
to  cTitcDd  my  enLhusiasttc  tuppon  of  your 
proposed  amendment  to  Part  D  of  Title  7  of 
the  Public  Health  Serv-ice  Act.  Its  puA^ge 
should  have  an  exoepUonally  favorable  im- 
pact OQ  the  health  problems  facing  the  med- 
ical profession  and  the  natleu.  In  my  opin- 
ion, formal  assistance  of  family  health  care 
programs  la  lou^  overdue,  and  the  lack  of 
such  assistance  has  led  to  misdirection  and 
resultant  mioU.se  of  our  most  important  med- 
ical niruipDwer  commodity— the  physicitui. 
Your  bill  strikes  at  the  heart  &f  a  dire  situ- 
ation, and  outline*  a  pertinent  and  far- 
rnft-ohlnc  stratecy  for  alleviating  t*ie  su-irage 
and  increasing  maldistribution  ot  medical 
manpower. 

My  personal  interest  in  this  bill  is  partic- 
ularly gre<it  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
fasilly  health  care  department  at  my  almr- 
mater  (University  ot  Clndnnatl  Co:iege  of 
Medicine),  as  well  as  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Medlolne  where  I  now  eerve  on  the  faculty. 
Indeed,  most  medical  schools  and  teaching 
hospitals  have  been  dereiict  m  meeting  wha: 
should  be  their  preeminont  reaponclbUUv^ — 
the  provision  oI  adequai-e  training  and  terv- 
ice  facilities  for  family  health  care.  A  singu- 
larly appealing  feature  of  your  proposal.  In 
this  reepect,  lle«  in  the  provision  which 
would  promote  the  establishment  of  family 
health  care  as  a  major  specialty  department, 
although  perhaps  this  la  Impoealble  wlthm 
our  present  system  of  outpatient  care  in  uni- 
versity medical  centers. 

The  overwhelming  emphasis  In  our  medical 
schools  has  been  en  basic,  disease-oriented 
resMTch  and  training,  wbUe  applied  clinical 
research  and  training  oriented  toward  coni- 
prahenslxe  and  contlDuinv  pergonal  healUi 
care  has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  Most 
"cUnlc"  care  Is  so  fragmented  that  It  baa  of- 
ten led  to  serious  omissions  or  to  expensive 
duplications  of  clinical  procedures.  Ambula- 
tory services  are  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
academic  ladder  and  are  usually  so  li:efflcle!U 
that  unnecessary  financial  burdens  are  per- 
petrated on  the  patients,  as  well  a^  on  the 
taxpayers  who  often  hare  to  pay  the  bUl- 
Wlth  priorities  so  deranged,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  phys:cla-.:s-intraimng  visualize  family 
health  care  as  a  particularly  unattractive 
career. 

The  tired  argiuncuts  that  physicians  wlU 
instinctively  Kelt  careers  In  family  heaUU 
c?re  and  will  learn  how  to  practlcf*  famllv 
QMdlctne  tlirougb  intuttlon  and  experlencf 
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bava  lost  tbelr  credlMUty  In  tba  rac«  of  our 
present  manpower  problems.  May  I  suggest 
tbat  a  department,  sucb  as  you  propose 
sbnuld  take  oxlvanlage  ul  the  predilection  of 
many  trainees  In  Internal  medicine  and  pe- 
diatrlca  to  become  primary-  phyblclart  epeclal- 
Ists  it  training  opportunities  were  available. 
ThlA  Inclination  toward  prunary  cure  could 
be  supplemented  by  experience  In  delivering 
personaU/ed  lamtly  beallb  care  In  an  urga- 
ulzed  belling; — wltb  empbasis  on  curiclnuity. 
coordln^ii-ioii  and  comprebensivenebs  of  car* — 
wltbln  a  department  dedicated  to  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Muitlspedaity  group  practice  with  a  stnjng 
oore  of  primary  physldnn  specialists  has 
demonstrated  repeatedly  an  ability  to  over- 
come most  o(  the  existing  deficiencies  m  the 
area  of  .'service  and  manpower,  white  provid- 
ing BlgniQcant  cost  b«neflu.  I  believe  that 
the  prlQclples  of  family  care  can  beet  be 
learned  in  the  setting  of  a  medicai-echool- 
sponsored  multlspeclalty  group  practice — 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  the  only  feasible 
frameworlc  for  training  next-generation  phy- 
sicians In  the  practice  and  delivery  of  com- 
prehensive medical  cure. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  support,  in  any 
way  I  can,  your  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of 
this  bill.  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for 
personal  or  further  written  testimony  on  be- 
half of  your  proposed  leglalatlon  to  establish 
special  departments  In  the  field  of  family 
medicine. 

With  high  regard   for  your  concern  with 
the  health  of  the  nation,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

GOKSON  K.  MacLeoo.  t£J>.. 
Ataoeiate  Cttntcal  Professor  of  Medicine 
oiut  Public  Health. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
ScHwzacEB  F .  The  queslion  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  t  Mr.  Dobcnick  > .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  tile  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  1  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayb).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Blr. 
Bible)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BugDicKt.  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Btrpi,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chdkch),  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Ciunsion).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlahd). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pni- 
BRiGirr).  the  Senator  from  Tetmessee 
I  Mr.  QoKE).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
iMr.  DRAvri.).  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart  i ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartkk).  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Hoii.iNas> .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hhohks>.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksok), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kenkidyi.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnitson'.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  iMr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
OovKBH).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mktcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Moss' .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Risi- 
coFP).  tlie  Senator  from  Qeorgia  (Mr 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.    Sthinoton),    the    Senator    from 


Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  attsent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  CalUonUa  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willums) 
would  each  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BellmoiO, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos) , 
Uie  Seiutor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benhzit), 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  tlie  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fambin  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  ORirnN),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  MiLLm),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  MtniPHT),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  PROtrrr),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sidth),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevins),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmni. 
mono)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  aljsent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MONnr)    is  absent  t>ecau£e  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  C*R- 
iis>  is  absent  because  of  death  In  bis 
family. 

The  Sen..tor  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bbooki),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  MlLLn),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MrNDT'.  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr  Murphy  ) .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Proutyi,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Sen- 
itlor  fro:n  Texas  (Mr.  TowiR)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  19 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

INo.  259  Leg.) 
TEAS — IB 


Alkcn 

Fen? 

Saxbe 

Alton 

Qurney 

Stcitb.  Maine 

Cue 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Wmiams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Toune.  N.  Dak 

Dole 

Packwood 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 
NATS-28 

Alien 

JSTiU 

PiDXmire 

Atiderson 

Jordan.  N.C 

Sch»elker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long 

Scott 

Eagleton 

UcClellan 

Sparkman 

□lender 

McOee 

Spong 

Enrln 

Hondale 

Stennu 

Harris 

Muikle 

Tarborough 

Hstaeld 

Nel.«m 

roung,  Ohio 

Holland 

Pell 

loouye 

Percy 

NOT  VOTINO— 53 

Baker 

Dodd 

Jack.«ec 

Bayb 

Eastland 

Kernedy 

Bellmon 

Psnnin 

MsgDuacn 

Bennett 

Pmbrlgbt 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Oold  water 

Mathias 

Boggi 

Occdell 

McCarthy 

Brccke 

Oore 

McOovers 

Putdlck 

Gravel 

Uetcalf 

B.trd.  Va 

Orlffln 

Millet 

C'ancon 

Hansen 

Hontoya 

Cburcb 

Hart 

Moss 

Cotton 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Cranston 

HcIUngs 

Murphy 

CurtU 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Prouty  Smith,  ni.  Tower 

Randolph  Stevens  Tydlnga 

Blblcoff  SymiDifton  WUIlams,  KJ 

RusseU  Thurmond 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reluctantly,  nevertlieiess  I  must  do 
it,  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cook  i  .  The  regular  order  has  been  called 
for.  On  this  vote  there  are  19  yeas  and 
■-!8  nays.  A  quorum  not  having  voted,  the 
vote  is  invalid,  the  Chair  under  the  prec- 
edents, of  the  Senate,  directs  the  roU 
to  be  called  to  ascertain  the  presence  ot 
a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  tlie  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  290  Leg.] 
Aiken  Ervln  PcU 

Allen  Pong  Percy 

Allott  Holland  Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Hrusiu  Schwelker 

Case  Inouyo  Smith,  Maine 

Cook  Javlts  Spong 

Dole  Long  Stennts 

Dommlck  McOse  Williams,  Dei. 

Esgleton  Nelson  Yarbotough 

Ellender  Pearson 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTTL  10  A.M.  MON- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER  14.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  quoi-um  not  being  present,  I  move 
in  accordance  with  tbe  previous  order 
tliat  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.>,  the  Sen- 
ate adjomrned  until  Monday,  September 
14. 1970.  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11.  1970; 

Unttsd  Nations  Repbe££ntative5 

Tbe  foUowUig  named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  25th  se&sion  of  the  General  Assembly 
ul  the  United  Natloua: 

Charles  W.  Tost.  oJ  New  York. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  ot  New  Tork. 

Jacos  K.  Javtts.  U.S.  Senator  from  th« 
State  of  New  Tork. 

CLAiBoai.-E  E^XL.  U.S.  Senator  from  tbe 
Slate  of  Bhode  Island. 

Glean  A.  Olds,  of  New  York. 

The  foUoA-lag-named  persona  to  be  Alter- 
nai«  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  to  the  25th  session  cf  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Umtwl  Nations : 

Seymour  M.  Finger,  of  New  York. 

Helen  G.  Edmonds,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  H.  GImer.  of  Virginia. 

Aloyslus  A.  Mazetvakl,  of  Ullrwls. 

Gordon  tt  Scherer.  of  Ohio. 

IA£A  CoKTCaXNOf  RSPaSSENTATXTES 

Olenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  CaUforala.  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  14th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Bepreaentatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  tbe  I4th  session  of  the  Gcoeral 
Coaferenee  of  the  International  Atomic 
Enerpy  Agency: 

T.  Keith  Glennan.  of  Virginia. 

Clarence  E.  Lanon.  of  Tennessee. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

DwiEht  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 

Dwlght  J  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Serrtce  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister. 
TO  be  tbe  Deputy  Representative  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Int«ni»- 
tlonaZ  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


DR.   LEDERBERO   SPEAKS   OUT   ON 
BIOUX3ICAL  WARf'ARE  HAZARDS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WXSCOMSDf 
IN  THE  HOUcE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg,  professor  oi  genetics 
at  Stanford  Unlvers.ty  and  a  Nobel  Prize 
winnei-  lor  his  work  in  biology,  recently 
addressed  the  Conference  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  In  Geneva. 

In  his  talk  he  emphasized  the  hazards 
which  biological  warfare  poees  to  the 
world  and  urged  that  the  Conference 
promptly  reach  agreement  on  a  ban  on 
(he  development,  production,  prolifera- 
tion or  use  of  biological  weapons. 

His  position  parallels  that  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  which  has  urged  that 
an  agreement  on  biological  weapons  be 
reached  now,  with  subsequent  work  on  a 
total  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  opposed  by  tlie  Soviet 
Onion,  its  allies,  and  some  neutrals  at 
the  Conference. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Dr.  Lederberg's  mes- 
sage of  urgency  will  help  break  down  the 
resistance  of  Communist  and  other  na- 
tions and  allow  a  ban  on  biological  wea- 
pons to  be  concluded  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Conference. 

In  tbe  thought  that  Dr.  Lederberg's 
statement  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  placing  it  in 
tbe  RECono  at  this  i>oint : 
Bemakks  bt  JosirtA  LnjKHBrRc,  PBorEsson  op 

Giwrncs.  Stanfobo   UMtvCBsrrr,  k>e   Ih- 

roRMAL  Discussions  at  the  CoNrcRENcs:  op 

THB  COMMTTTKE  ON  DiSARUAMBNT,  GENEVA, 
ADCUST    B.    1970 

This  13  the  Jlrst  occasion  at  which  I  have 
been  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  this 
kind.  It  Is  also  a  24lh  anniversary  of  another 
occasion  when  I  was  a  young  medical  stu- 
aeat  attending  my  first  scientific  conference. 
This  was  an  International  meeting  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  near  New  York,  and  it  could 
be  truly  labeled  as  the  blrtbdate  of  a  new 
identlflc  field,  the  genetics  of  bacteria  and 
of  viruses.  My  first  published  work  waa 
presented  at  that  meeting  and  It  concerned 
the  discovery,  contrary  to  decades  of  pre- 
vious supposition  to  the  contrary,  that  bac- 
teria were  Indeed  posseised  of  a  mechKnlsm 
like  sexual  reproducuon  which  m.id£  It  poa- 
iible  to  crossbreed  diHerent  bacterial  strains. 
Tbeee  observations,  together  with  related 
ones  by  many  other  colle.igues  have  gene 
into  the  emergence  of  the  most  powerful 
of  new  methods  and  insights  In  experimental 
biology,  going  generaUv  under  the  name  of 
ajcriecuiar  biology. 

PTom  the  very  beginning  it  woe  inescap- 
wie  to  me  that  these  new  approaches  for 
the  understanding  and  manipulation  of  Uv- 
lag  organlsma  hod  potential  Implications  for 
human  progress  of  very  great  significance  On 
"w  one  hand  molecular  biology  could  In- 
J«ase  mcn-3  knowledge  about  himself  and 
lead  to  revolutionary  changes  In  medfcme 
Ul  such  fields  as  cancer,  aging,  congenital 
Olsease.  and  virus  infections.  It  might  also 
p:ay  a  vital  role  In  Industry  and  In  agrlcnl- 
tore.  On  the  other  side  it  might  be  exploited 
lor  military  purposes  and  eventuate  in  a 
Biological  weapons  race  whose  aim  could  well 
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become  the  most  efficient  means  i,r  removing 
man  from  the  pl;iaec.  M  a  tiudent  of  evolu- 
tion, and  having  i^tudied  U  in  the  micro- 
cosmos  with  bacterial  cultures.  I  knew  that 
man  had  no  guaranteed  place  on  our  earth, 
rle  has  faced  and  continues  to  lace  natural 
disasters  Uke  the  InlcstaUons  that  have 
wiped  out  the  American  cheauiut  i-nd  the 
European  grapevine.  To  taesa  loug-standlug 
threats  would  now  be  added  new  ones,  po- 
tentially of  cur  own  inventluu. 

These  past  25  years.  In  the  course  of  which 
:.be  world  ocnununltj'  has  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  fdmillarlty  with  the  problems  of 
nuclear  power,  and  L:i6  undertaken  some  of 
the  steps  needed  to  contain  u  as  a  servant 
for  rather  than  against  hunmn  alms,  have 
eeen  a  tustalncd.  remarkable  development  of 
molecular  biology.  For  example,  Profe86or 
Ooblnd  Khor  ina  recently  reported  the  ayn* 
thetlc  aaaembly  of  a  small  gene  Through 
chemical  opfruUons  on  DNA  components.  It 
wiU  be  a  step  of  another  order  of  magaltude 
to  extend  this  technical  capabUlty  to  the 
aynihei'la  of  smalt  viruses,  but  this  surely 
wlU  be  acccmpliaiied  within  the  next  decaae. 
This  procedure  wUi  allow  an  unllnuted  r.^nge 
of  expertmeutui  variationa  of  the  gentle 
Uructure  of  dlilereut  virunts,  a  proce&a  which 
has  mtiny  Importauw  potential  applications 
for  human  healti^  It  also  oHera  us  the  proa- 
pect  of  engineering  the  design  of  vUu&es  to 
exquisite  deiuil.  AcciimpUahmeniB  like  Kho- 
rona'ii  have  bet;n  poa&ib.e  in  a  &mall  labora- 
tory on  an  annual  rcicarch  budget  which  is 
minisculo  compared  to  weapon.";  tiardware.  A 
serious  military  Uivesiment  In  this  wea  could 
be  expected  to  outstrip  this  already  breath- 
taking pace  of  odvaiice  by  many  fold. 

I  couid  mention  many  other  intriguing 
&clentlhc  advances  from  my  own  work  and 
that  of  others,  and  lear  only  that  my  enthu- 
blasm  In  dls<;u:^ing  these  detalla  might  out- 
run your  padence  in  hearing  about  them. 
I  will  be  glad  to  engage  iaier  in  informal 
discussions  on  any  aspect  of  molecular  bioU 
ogy  that  may  bo  of  Interest  to  you.  I  will 
Just  mention  the  discoveries  of  three  methods 
of  modifying  tbe  gei;etlc  SLructure  of  mi- 
crobes: 1)  crobfi -breeding  them  through  what 
Is.  essentially,  sexujl  reproduction;  2)  in- 
aenlng  new  genes  carried  by  a  virus,  a  process 
called  "transducilon,"  and  3)  direct  manip- 
ulation of  DNA  a.;  a  chemical  fiubstance,  and 
reintroducing  this  Into  microbial  cells. 

i  deeply  appreciate  the  gravity  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  this  Committee.  Its 
principal  slgniflcance  ls.,oX  course,  for  the 
•  ecurUy  of  all  the  people' of  the  world;  and 
to  that  it  Is  only  a  small  utldjtloa  to  mention 
uiy  own  moral  pre-occupalloi:  with  whether 
my  own  cjroor  will  havu  been  labeled  a  blesi- 
ing  or  a  curse  to  the  humanity  frc-n  which 
I  spring.  This  comment  may  have  more 
force  If  I  ofTer  It  a^  not  only  a  personal  leatl- 
mouy  but  ua  typical  of  the  dilemma  that 
faces  my  entire  generation  of  biological  re- 
seiich  sclentlEt5  and  our  younger  student* 
at  this  very  moment.  I  am  therefore  many 
times  Indebted  to  you  noL  only  for  your 
present  labors  but  also  for  having  ofTered  mc 
the  privilege  of  a  more  pwraonal  partlclpp.tlon 
In  a  process  that  may  yet  result  In  civilising 
this  branch  of  science. 

For  many  years  BW  has  been  given  only 
incidental  attention  as  a  subject  of  diplo- 
matic discussion;  for  It  seemed  *o  have  Uttle 
bearing  on  the  adjustments  of  power  that 
were  thp  main  work  of  speclE-Ms'-s  In  foreign 
affairs.  However.  BW  does  have  something 
to  do  with  efforts  to  reduce  the  barbarity  of 
warfare.  BW  stands  apan  from  all  other  de- 
vices In  the  actual  threat  that  It  poses  to 
the  health  and  Ilfc-pxpectancy  of  evcrj*  hu- 
man being  whether  or  not  he  is  poUtically 
Involved  In  belligerent  actions.  In  a  word, 


the  intentional  release  of  on  InTectloua  par- 
Uclo,  be  It  a.  viru>  or  bacterliua,  from  the 
coufines  of  the  laboratory  u.  of  medical  prac- 
tice mOat  tie  condemned  as  an  Irresponsible 
tarcut  against  the  wnole  human  oominum-.y. 
The  Biuci^  Deal.:,  the  great  butKuic  plague 
that  ravuyed  l^lurope  In  the  mld-14th  century 
la  in,  lac:  a  well  documeji.ea  historic  ex- 
ample of  jufit  this  process.  The  plague  flrst 
entered  Lurupe  In  1^46  via  the  saUors.  rata, 
aitd  Ueoa  on  the  .iiupo  that  returned  to 
Genoa  after  having  been  expelled  from 
Theodo&iu  in  the  Crimea  where  tbe  attack- 
lug  Turtors  had  catapulted  £ome  ol  their 
corpses  Into  the  Genoese  foriiA;;atl>^nB.  This 
plague  which  reduced  the  population  of 
Burope  by  at  least  one-third,  would  of 
cour»e,  almost  surely  have  made  its  way 
West  sooner  or  later,  the  uuture  of  the  dis- 
ooAd  being  quite  t>eyoud  the  compreheuAion 
of  tbe  medica.  science  of  that  era. 

The  Black  Death  lu  Europe  wu6  only  one 
of  many  vl£itittluua  of  the  plague  sudered  by 
Eux>^pe  duraig  the  last  2000  years.  We  du  not 
Ituuw  why  this  one  should  have  been  so 
much  more  di^a^trous  than  many  others. 
Toe  progtM>fi  of  a  disease  in  any  given  indi- 
vidual Is  subject  to  mai^y  fucturs  of  which 
only  a  few  are  well  imdcrstood.  A  large  epi- 
demic, involving  oulUous  of  j>eople  spread 
over  time  and  apace,  is  an  immensely  more 
compUcat.ed  pbenumeiiun  about  which  It  Is 
very  diificult  to  make  accurate  scientific  pre- 
dlctlonfi.  This  combination  of  very  grave 
poto.iiial  hazard  wi  ih  a  high  degr«e  of 
uaprcdictabUlty  Is  a  peculiar  attribute  ot 
biological  weaponry  at  lU  present  etage  of 
development.  TiUs  hm  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  raiiunal  dcctrinc  tliat  .jO  ;ar  has 
placed  a  reiuilvely  low  value  on  its  military 
uuhiy. 

The  present  sLtuuUon  thus  might  provide 
tue  mu(:t  favorable  opportunity  for  inter- 
naUo..al  action  to  regiUate  tbe  further  de- 
velcpmeut  and  proliferation  of  BW.  I  am 
cuuvinced  we  know  enough  about  It  to  have 
legitimate  concern  about  Its  future  proG- 
pecta.  Until  now  no  nation  appears  to  have 
staked  l'-3  security  to  any  significant  degree 
ou  BW  armaments.  I  would  Lhcrefore  hop© 
tills  provides  a  baaU  for  accord.  Xf  wo  wait 
until  BW  haa  been  developed  Into  a  reUable 
ormajnent  lor  use  under  a  range  of  military 
doctrine,  we  must  all  fear  that  It  could  then 
be  too  late  to  disenguge  important  powers 
from  iheir  commitment  to  it. 

If  I  may  retuxu  to  tbe  Black  Death,  the 
mi^ia  bur.-^ers  that  may  today  keep  bubonic 
plagi^e  from  being  a  great  threat  in  advanced 
countries  are:  1)  understanding  of  and  the 
use  of  quarantine.  2)  the  suppression  of  rata 
and  fleaa  by  general  urban  hygiene,  and 
3^  tho  u£e  of  modern  therapy,  especially 
antibiotics,  to  control  the  dl-iease.  Each 
one  of  these  barriers  could  be  breached  by 
further  technical  developments  If  a  sub- 
3Uniial  eflort  were  lo  be  appUed  during  the 
next  decade  to  molUng  the  plague  bacillus 
lato  a  weapon. 

OUier  iufectioua  agents  might  he  e\en 
more  adapiAble.  Some  ol  man's  deadliest 
enemies  are  -,  truces  which.  Uke  yellow  fever. 
are  transmuted  h-j  mosqultos  ur  oiher  ar- 
tUiDpodfa.  These  have  the  advantage,  from  ;. 
mUltary  siandpolnt,  that  tliey  may  not  itart 
A  pateiitiaily  retroactive  epidemic  in  areas 
where  the  vector  ii.sect  does  not  normally 
■jound.  It  la  already  evident  that  euch  in- 
;ic^t-bome  vlru=f.=i  could  be  applied  In  the 
.^nt  Instance  by  direct  aerial  UlsL'emlnoti'wi, 
with  little  or  no  further  spread  from  the 
arst  wave  of  inferted  targets.  Recent  rejrorta 
"-f  airborne  tr  pneumcnic  rabies,  a  t  ^rlbl'? 
dlseaee.  which  as  you  know  Is  normally 
spread  by  the  bite  of  an  infected  dog  or 
other    animal.    Illustrate    this    poaslbllity. 
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There  Is  then  the  danger  that.  If  a  large 
nucleus  ot  people  is  att&clced  in  this  way, 
furtCkCT  evolution  of  the  virus  wiU  occur  to 
give  ruo  to  a  new  fona  of  Che  dlsea±>e  that 
tXons  Bpread  from  person  to  person,  contrary 
to  tiie  cakuiatloiis  of  the  attacker.  The  Black 
Death  Itself  underwent  a  similar  evolution 
from  the  artglnal  bubonic  flea-borue  plague 
to  outbreaks  of  the  far  more  contagiotts 
pncunioulc  variety. 

Wc  have  learned  In  recent  years  that  vi- 
ru^e^  undergo  constant  evolution  in  ihelr 
own  natural  htsiory,  not  only  by  mutations 
within  a  given  strain,  but  also  by  the  natural 
crass- hybridization  of  vlrusea  that  aupern- 
cmlly  appear  to  be  only  remotely  related  to 
one  another.  Furthermore,  many  of  us  al- 
ready carry  vlruaea  in  our  bady  cells  of  wh.ch 
W3  are  unaware  for  years,  and  which  may  be 
harmless  — tbough  they  may  eventually  cause 
the  formation  of  a  tumur,  or  of  br.iln  degen- 
eration, or  of  other  diseases.  At  least  in  the 
labora-ory.  however,  we  can  show  that  SMch 
latent  viruses  can  still  crossbreed  with  other 
viruses  to  give  rise  to  nuny  new  forms. 

My  gravest  concern  is  that  similar  scien- 
ilflc  breakthroughs  of  a  rather  predictable 
Itind  will  be  made  and  their  potentuil  rn'M- 
tary  algnUicance  exploited,  so  as  to  result  in 
a  tranjformaclon  of  current  doctrine  about 
"unreliable"  biological  weapons.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  proce&'S  of  mutual  escala- 
ttOQ  IQ  which  the  defen:>lvc  efforts  of  one 
side  inevitably  contribute  to  further  tech- 
nical developments  on  the  other  and  vice 
versj*.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  con- 
test produces  a  mutual  stimulation  of  efTort; 
moreover,  there  is  no  practical  system  of 
couutcriutelligencs  that  wUl  protect  secret 
work  for  an  indeflnite  period  of  time  from 
becoming  known  to  other;*.  And  tiie  poten- 
tial undoubtedly  exUts  for  the  design  and 
development  of  infective  agents  against 
which  no  credible  defense  is  possible,  through 
the  genetic  and  clicuUcal  manipulation  of 
these  agenu  It  Is  thus  clear  to  me  that  If  we 
do  not  do  something  about  this  possibility, 
work  will  go  forward  and  my  fears  will  be- 
come reaUties. 

Permit  me  now.  to  ask  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion: Con  W2  establish  a  world  order  that 
will,  in  e/Tect.  protect  "you."  aa  representa- 
tives of  the  global  community,  from  the  sub- 
version of  Che  aclcnilflc  advances  to  which 
my  own  pci'rj  and  myself  have  dedicated 
their  careers. 

I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  such  a  remark 
would  always  be  received  with  an  uader- 
.•itandlng  of  the  Ironic  spirit  with  which  it  is 
uttered.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  the 
worldwide  attack  on  science,  the  flight  from 
reason  that  has  tempted  so  many  young 
people  and  makes  so  many  dilemmas  for 
ihosu  of  us  in  university  life. 

This  generational  revolt  bos  probably  bad 
Its  wors:  impiict  in  countries  which  have 
already  Qciiieted  a  degree  of  affluence,  but 
it  Is  eroding  the  miirole  of  the  young  even 
in  those  countries  ahose  economic  future 
mo5t  depef^ids  on  their  development  of  a  high 
level  of  technical  and  scientific  skill.  What 
the  youth  see  ss  the  perversion  of  knowl- 
ed::e  is.  I  believe,  on  Important  aspect  of 
their  repudiation  of  us.  Among  the  imder- 
graduates  at  my  own  university,  there  Is  no 
prijspect  more  disheartening  than  the  Idea 
that  even  health  research  is  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation tn  the  most  inhumane  direction 
Imaginable 

For  many  yeiu-s  I  have  advocated  that  the 
control  of  biological  wnrfare  be  given  a  spe- 
cial place  in  International  and  national 
Initiatives  for  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  I 
am  deeply  gratified  that  President  Nixon's 
announcement  (last  November  23 1  which 
disavowed  ofTensfve  biological  warfare  de- 
velopment has  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
address  these  Issues  tn  terms  fully  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  government  of  my  own 
country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  you  know,  soon  after  President  NUon's 
announcement  it  became  apparent  that  the 
problem  of  toxins  had  been  left  ambiguous. 
"Toxins."  OS  the  term  Is  understood  by 
biologists,  are  chemical  substances,  usually 
(but  not  always)  proteins  of  mode-st  molecu- 
lar size  which  are  by-products  of  bacterial 
growth  and  which  may  play  a  lesser  or  great- 
er role  In  the  disease  manifestations  of  a 
bacterial  Infection. 

For  present  purposes  we  might  think  of  a 
toxin  as  a  chemical  substance  which  would 
be  unknown  to  science  except  for  Its  b&k}- 
clatlon  with  microbial  growth  and  one 
which  has  an  extraordinarily  high  lethiUty 
per  unit  weight.  Many  toxuu  ore  nerve 
poisons,  resembling  the  nerve  gases  in  their 
eHect  on  the  body,  but  far  more  potent.  For 
example,  the  lethal  dose  of  botullnus  toxin 
is  about  one  millionth  of  a  gram.  This  meaoa 
that  one  could  easily  carry  In  a  dispatch  case 
a  quantity  of  toxin  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
the  human  population,  although  the  image 
would  imply  that  the  human  herd  would 
line  up  for  the  slaughter.  The  very  high 
potency  of  such  toxins  is  certainly  a  factor 
In  their  military  potential  but  may  even  be 
outweighed  by  other  couslderutlons.  like  the 
poasibility  of  specific  Immunization  of  an 
aggressor  force  or  population. 

Even  after  agreement  to  eliminate  biologi- 
cal weapons,  we  wUl  still  remain  very 
vulnerable  to  a  form  of  biological  warfare 
which  la  beyond  the  reach  of  any  covenant 
that  we  can  make.  This  is  the  warfare  prac- 
ticed upon  us  by  nature,  the  unremitting 
barrage  of  Infection  by  old  and  by  new 
agents  that  still  constitute  a  very  large  port 
of  the  perils  to  normal  and  healthy  life. 

We  have  ail  had  vexing,  perhaps  even 
tragic,  personal  experiences  with  virus  In- 
fections. Tou  win  all  recall  the  global  epi- 
demic of  Influenza  that  was  first  Identified 
In  Hong  Kong  about  three  years  ago.  This 
was  not  a  particularly  severe  form  ot  the 
virus  and  its  eventual  mortality  was  prob- 
ably only  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  It  is 
wrong,  however,  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
assurance  that  the  next  epidemic  of  thl-s 
kind  will  be  as  mild:  and  we  have  atUl  de- 
veloped only  the  most  feeble  and  precarious 
protection  against  this  threat  whose  Impact 
Is  shared  by  all  the  natlon-s.  but  against 
which  very  little  common  defense  has  been 
erected. 

Tou  wlU  also  recall  having  read  from  time 
to  time  about  small  outbreaks  of  mysterious 
new  diseases  like  "Lassa  fever"  ond  the 
"Marburg  virus."  These  were  both  extremely 
dangerous  threats;  and  while  much  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  diligence  of  the  medi- 
cal people  who  dealt  with  the  outbreak?,  a 
large  element  of  pure  luck  was  involved  in 
localizing  these  Incidents.  We  must  expect 
that  there  are  many  additional  viruses  al- 
ready indigenous  to  primate  and  human 
populations  in  primitive  areas  and  to  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  advanced  countries  are 
extremely  vulnerable. 

Tellow  fever  Is  a  hlstortcally  Important 
disease  which  now  belongs  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  is  now  maintained  on  earth  mainly 
through  an  animal  reservoir  of  Infection,  in 
the  monkeys  in  tropical  jungles.  Urban  pop- 
ulations are  now  protected  from  yellow  fever 
by  campaigns  to  abolish  the  fever-carrying 
species  of  mosqultos  in  South  America  and 
by  the  availability  of  excellent  vaccines  In 
advanced  countries.  Mosquito  species  very 
well  capable  of  transmitting  yellow  fever 
are.  however,  abundant  In  South  Asia  and 
the  accidental  introduction  of  yellow  fever. 
for  example,  into  India  would  be  a  h'oman 
tragedy  of  catastrophic  dimensions.  Special- 
ists In  epidemiology  are  quite  puzzled  that 
this  accident  has  not  already  eventuated 
snd  we  have  no  good  explanation  for  this 
pood  fortune.  I  would  not  mention  facts 
like  these  which  might  stimulate  psychotic 
Imaginations  If  they  were  not  already  well 
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known.  My  purpose  is  not  to  suggest  the  vul. 
nerability  of  the  Asian  continent  to  bio- 
logical mil;ts,ry  attack  but  rather  to  point 
out  lmmen.se  gaps  in  the  pattern  of  inter- 
national cooperative  defenses  that  should  be 
mounted  but  wnlch  have  a  relatively  feeble 
standing  in  the  present-day  world.  This  is  in 
no  way  a  derogation  of  the  splendid  eSorti 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  wtiieh  li 
centered  here  in  Geneva  but  an  indicaUoa  of 
the  Umiiaiions  of  its  budget  and  a  suggestion 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and  could 
be  done  with  resources  that  might  be  gives 
over  to  bioiogiCiil  work  In  the  future. 

Countries  whxh  are  undergomg  a  transi- 
tion in  the  development  of  their  agncuUur* 
are  vulnerable  to  analogous  threats  in  bio- 
logical warfare  directed  against  crops  aa  dis- 
tiuguuhed  from  human  targets.  The  Intro- 
ducLlon  of  new  crop  varieties,  that  has  had 
ali  of  the  htiman  benefiu  attached  to  ibi 
expression  "the  green  revoluUon,"  also  means 
that  the  food  supplies  of  vast  territories  are 
now  commitved  to  speciaiiaed  strains  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  so  forth.  These  are  nov 
newly  vuiuerable  to  destruction  by  plant 
pesu  of  either  natural  or  artificial  ongin. 
A  potentially  tragic  outbreak  of  '  cullee  ru^t" 
is  at  this  moment  a  serious  threat  to  tbe 
agriculture  and  economy  of  Brazil. 

The  promulgation  oi  an  internatloaal 
agreeuient  to  control  biological  warfare  in 
a  negative  sense  should,  therefore,  be  ac- 
companied by  steps  urgently  needed  to  buiXd 
pooiLive  eflforts  at  International  cooperation, 
a  kind  of  defensive  biological  research  against 
natural  enemies  of  the  human  specie*. 

One  of  the  tiest  assurances  that  any  coun- 
try might  have  that  the  microbiological  re- 
search of  Its  neighbors  was  directed  towards 
human  purposes  would  be  constantly  ex- 
panding participation  in  mternatlonal 
health  programs.  Any  country  that  pubUoiy 
and  avowedly  subscribed  to  the  total  renun- 
ciailon  of  secret  BW  research  might  con- 
ceivably be  able  to  continue  clandestine  ef- 
fects without  revealing  their  substantial 
content.  It  would,  however,  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  such  an  eSort,  at  any 
substantial  level  or  quality  of  operation, 
while  still  keeping  Its  very  ejistCJice  secret. 
This  applies  especially  to  those  among  its 
own  citizens  who  are  speclaltsu  in  health- 
ortentcd  research  and  who  are  deeply  in- 
volved m  furthering  health  research  activi- 
ties within  the  framework  of  the  iutenu- 
tional  community.  Therefore,  besides  the  ob- 
vious direct  health  benefits  of  expanded  in- 
teruattonal  cooperation  we  would  also  be 
rewarded  by  a  higher  level  of  mutual  u- 
Burance  that  every  party  was  indeed  Uvlng 
up  to  the  spirit  of  Its  obligations  under  a 
BW  convention. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  some  of  the 
speculattom  I  have  mentioned  are  ones 
which  all  of  us  must  fen'ently  hope  will 
never  materialize.  But  it  would  seem  to  me 
both  foolish  and  arrogant  to  assume  that 
our  good  will  alone,  without  concrete  ir- 
rangements.  will  serve  to  forestall  the  fur- 
ther development,  proliferation  and  pos- 
sible eventual  recourse  to  what  surely  Is  one 
of  the  most  ghastly  methods  of  warfare  ims- 
gloable. 

As  a  scientist  whose  research  career  has 
centered  on  the  genetics  of  bacteria.  I  have 
a  profound  personal  Interest  in  eilorts  being 
iiiade  m  this  forum  to  minimize  the  risk 
that  Infectious  disease  will  become  a  routine 
weapon  in  future  conflicts,  civil  or  interna- 
tional. Tuu  have  beard  reasons,  that  I  believe 
are  compelling,  for  promptly  reaching  a  ban 
on  the  development,  production,  prclifera- 
tion  or  use  of  biological  weapons.  I  will  be 
Indebted  to  you  for  this  opportunity  if  I  csn 
return  to  my  laboratory  with  the  hope  of 
having  made  the  most  modiist  contribution 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  urgent  task  before 
you. 

Good  luck. 


September  11,  1970 

THE  RED  BLOC  PUPPET  NATIONS 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUXaiAMA 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  10,1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
caijed  nonaliued  nations  sunimit  con- 
(erence  Just,  concluaed  at  Zambia — Afri- 
ca's base  for  Communist  gueri'UiB&— 
seems  to  parrot  the  party  line  being  re- 
sounded by  other  Communist  and  so- 
ciamt  movements  around  the  world. 

The  uonaUnement  claim  must  mean 
their  influence  as  nations — UNO  vote — 
IS  up  (or  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Now  that  their  anti-USA  saber-rat- 
tling, subsidized  with  foreign  aid,  has 
passed  over,  they  can  be  expected  to 
approach  our  diplomats  for  more  for- 
eign aid  handouts  and  to  receive  the 
usual  support  for  give-a-ways  in  the 
name  of  aid  for  friendly  backward 
emerging  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  several  news- 
ciippings  and  a  report  by  George  S. 
Schyler: 

IFrom  tlic  Evening  Star,  Sept.  II,  19701 
Z&uBiA  Talks  End,  Rssitus  Abs  Uncertaik 

LuSAXA,  Zaubu. — The  third  summit  oon- 
lereace  oi  nonaligned  natlona  coded  yes- 
terday Willi  bost  Pre&tdenl  Kennotli  KauDda 
uaglng  a  revolutionary  Ireedom  song — but 
Uiere  was  no  official  word  on  what  waa  aocom- 
pLt£litfd  at  tbe  meeting. 

Kaunda  kept  more  ttian  100  neWEnien 
wmltmg  an  hour  and  a  half  lor  a  SLbeduied 
news  conference,  then  canceleu  It  without 
ezplanauon.  A  government  5tat«ment  said 
rcMlullons  whicli  were  approved  at  the 
taree-day  gathering  would  ba  distributed 
Monday. 

There  were  confilctlng  zvporta  on  whether 
ihe  oonlerence  passed  a  resolution  dealing 
wAh  the  Middle  East,  and  If  so.  whether  it 
demanded  U.N.  sanctlona  against  Israel  or 
merely  asked  the  United  NaUons  to  act  If 
Israel  does  not  withdraw  from  occupied  Arab 
territory. 

Sources  within  tbe  conference  said  draft 
resolutions  that  were  likely  to  be  passed 
included  a  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  a  call 
for  the  Umted  States  and  other  nations  to 
stop  aiding  Portugal  and  South  Africa  and 
a  request  lor  all  nations  of  the  world  to  help 
people  -flghtlng  against  colonialism,  racial 
dlscrlmlnauon  and  apartheid  In  Africa 
through  the  Liberation  Committee  of  the 
Organization  of  African  tinity." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  II,  19701 

THlu-WoaLo    Talks    End    WrrH    Rash    or 

Mnj>  Attacks 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

LosAKA,  Zambia,  Sept.  10— The  third  non- 
aligned  nations'  summit  conference  closed 
•oday  in  a  blaae  ot  moderately  worded  res- 
olutions praising  peace,  JusUce  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

ObvlouKly  striving  for  a  show  of  unity  that 
would  dispute  critics  who  contend  thnt  the 
self-styled  nonallgned  lutlons  have  few 
common  interests,  the  conference  toned 
<lown  a  resolution  on  the  Middle  East,  ac- 
cepted a  relatively  moderately  worded  res- 
olution of  Indochina  and  even  eased  slightly 
Its  condemnMlon  or  countries  selling  arnia 
to  South  Afrlcn. 

Zambia's  President  Kenneth  Kcunda.  who 
MS  chairman  for  the  summit,  closed  the 
meeting  with  a  paraphrase  ol  a  christian 
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hyuiD.  Kauuda,  the  son  of  a  nUnlster,  de- 
claimed: 

"Onward  soldiers  of  nonalignment !  Raise 
ye  the  banner  of  tbe  movement  .  .  .  flgbi 
relentlessly  for  fretdom,  justice  aud 
peace  .  . 

UBVANS  COMPLAIN 

The  only  outward  breach  In  the  day'a 
mood  of  agreement  for  agreement's  sake 
came  wiieu  the  Libyan  deJegaUon  complained 
tbal  the  conference  wttJi  nui.  be;ng  afi  rough 
ua  Israel  as  it  was  on  South  Africa. 

Mo5t  of  the  67  ofllci::!  ddegauoos  were 
from  Atricu,  the  Middle  Eu^i  or  Asia.  Europe 
was  represented  by  Yugoslavia,  which  fought 
ior  walcrtug  d^-Aii  any  resolutlcxis  that  would 
a^ivc  produced  a  walkout. 

The  dozen  or  so  Important  conference  res> 
olutlons  were  not  made  public  as  the  three- 
day  summit  clcsed.  but  must  of  them  bad 
.>een  made  available  to  the  pttss  by  confer- 
ence soiu-ces. 

The  Middle  East  draft  resolution,  which 
calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops 
from  occupied  Arab  lerrltorj-,  also  asKs  the 
United  NatloiiS  to  Impose  unspecified  sanc- 
tions against  Israel  for  "obstructing"  the 
Middle  East  peace   talks. 

WOBOINO  CftAKCED 

But  during  the  lost-minute  deliberations 
the  Words  "all  adequate  measures"  were  sub- 
stituted for  "sanctions."  Confereuoe  sources 
said  Liberia  had  pushed  for  the  change. 

ThU  led  the  Libyans  to  complain  that  while 
the  nonallgned  countries  w  ere  willing  to 
make  dem;inds  on  and  condemn  South  jMrlca, 
they  only  made  requesu  on  Israel.  The  Lib- 
yan delegate  later  critlcixed  th  conference's 
"dictatorial  process." 

Tbe  ccLiIerencc's  final  draft  resolution  on 
decolonization  adopted  the  tough  anil- 
apsrtheld  program  Ethiopian  Emperor  Hailc 
Selassie  once  had  urged,  conference  sources 
3ald. 

The  rasolutloQ  calls  on  all  countries  to 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Africa. 
Portugal  and  nhodesia,  to  enforce  trade  em- 
bargoes against  the  three  countries  and  to 
t-ofuse  landing  rights  to  airlines  and  shippers 
ihat  use  the  pui:5  of  the  three  cuuntries. 

It  also  pr  jposea  to  set  up  special  funds  to 
aid  African  nationalist  movemeiiis  attempt- 
ing to  ovenhTQw  the  whlte-miuority  govern- 
ments in  sou;  hern  Airica. 

But  in  the  ilnal  resolution  concerning  arms 
saJes  to  South  Africa  the  conference  dropped 
a  specific  condemnation  of  Prance  for  con- 
tinuing to  sell  arms  to  South  Africa  despite  a 
six-year-old  U.N.  embargo. 

The  French  were  condemned  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  in  Its  eumout  meet- 
ing last  weel:  and  hs-id  lobbied  hard  here  to 
avoid  being  singled  out  agam.  With  help  from 
i-heir  former  Alrican  ccl^mes  they  succeeded 
in  changing  the  statement  to  a  general  con- 
demnation of  countries  that  ccniiuue  sup- 
plying ueapuns  to  Pretoria. 

Britain,  however,  is  specifically  condemned 
tn  the  rasolutlon  for  Its  announced  inten- 
tion to  resume  limited  arms  sales  to  South 
Africa. 

Another  .sectlcn  assails  the  United  States. 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany.  Italy  and 
Japan  for  '  econcmlc.  military  and  political" 
•-ies  with  South  Africa. 

On  Vietnam,  the  conference  balanced  oa  p. 
paragrapl-i  blaming  "the  presence  of  United 
States  armed  forces"  for  "the  untold  stiffer- 
ing  and  loss  of  life"  in  Indochina  with  an 
uncontroverslai  call  for  the  removal  of  "all 
foreign  forces"  from  the  area. 

OTHEH   aSEOLCmoNS 

Two  other  resolutions  ask  that  the  Indian 
Ocean  be  made  a  military-free  zone  and  set 
out  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  ta 
examine  econiimic  development  In  the  Thlr' 
V/orld. 

Speakers  at  today's  open  session  included 
representatives  from  the  Vletcong's  Provl- 
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biuual  Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  South 
Vif^nam.  the  Palesi-uuan  Liberation  Orga- 
n:^:aiiv;ii  and  AlricAu  uailon^^list  movements. 
The  three  had  oh&erver  status  at  the  con- 
ference. 

[The  Zamhlan  government,  seeking  to  ex- 
plam  ite  arrests  of  reporters,  covering  the 
conference,  said  "the  monopoly  press  of  the 
Wts:  ■  was  trying  to  defame  the  meeting,  AP 
reported.] 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Sept.  B,  I970| 
Neutral  Si.'m&:xt  Opens  in  Zambia 

LuBAKA.  Zambw  . — President  Kenneth 
Kaunda  opuned  the  third  nonallgned  summit 
conference  Tuesday  by  telling  representatives 
of  more  thau  jialf  tlic  world's  peoples,  "We 
seek  a  place  of  honor  and  respect." 

"We  must  move  nonalignment  out  of  what 
critics  consider  mtre  political  and  Idle  rheto- 
ric." he  saia. 

As  the  president  spoke  tn  the  crowded  main 
assembly  hall  at  Mulungushl  Village,  two  of 
the  world's  best  known  women  leaders  Us- 
tned  Intantty. 

Mrs.  Indiru  Gandhi,  premier  of  India,  and 
Mrs.  S.  BandRranatke.  premier  ct  Ceylon,  sat 
alongside  world  leaders  Including  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  of  Ethiopia,  President  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia.  Archbishop  Makarlos  of  Cyprus 
and  Presidents  Obote  of  Uganda  and  Nyerero 
of  Tauaanta. 

Cambodia's  seat  was  vacant  because  for- 
eign ministers  failed  to  agree  in  day-long 
debate  Monday  which  government  should  be 
admitted — Premier  Lon  Nols  government  or 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk's  government  In 
exile  In  Peking. 

Cannons  boomed  outside  In  salute  as  the 
beads  of  state  and  goverrmient  arrived.  A 
flourish  of  bugles  announced  their  arrival 
inside  the  hail  for  the  start  of  the  three-day 
meeting. 

Two  other  nonallgned  sunumts  have  been 
held — In  Belgrade  la  1661  and  In  Cairo  In 

IIKH. 

Kaundo,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  41- 
nation  organization  of  African  Unity  this 
year,  told  tbe  assembly: 

The  continued  exclusion  of  Commtmlst 
China  from  the  Uult«d  Nations  "Is  a  blunder 
and  there  can  be  no  legitimate  reason  for 
refusing  her  admission  to  the  world  b:xly." 

Regarding  Western  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  white  minority  governments  of 
southern  Africa.  "Those  who  delay  tbe  dis- 
charge of  Jtistice,  those  w!io  stsjid  in  the  way 
of  peaceful  change  tow.ird  majority  rule, 
moke  violence  inevitable." 

Sac  JouBHALiSTS  Eelicted  Hcxd  ar  Zaubiams 

LiniAKA,  Zaubia. — Six  foreign  Joumallfits 
were  mlsijin^  anu  presumed  held  by  security 
police  today  as  the  third  nonallgned  summit 
conference  opened  here. 

Three  of  the  newsmen — ^Kenneth  L.  Whit- 
ing of  the  Associated  Fress,  Hans  Relnhardt 
of  the  German  Press  Agency,  and  Ron 
McDonnel  of  Viesnews.  a  British  agency- 
were  taken  by  plainclothes  policemen  Mon- 
day night  from  tbe  conference  hall  and  the 
university  residences  where  the  press  Is 
housed. 

ThU  morntug.  plainclothes  poUce  escorted 
Ohrls  Munnlou  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, based  m  Salisbury.  Irom  the  conier- 
ence  haU. 

The  other  two  Journalists,  Tony  White  of 
Reuters  and  Dan  Van  der  Vat  of  the  Times 
of  London,  were  ml-s^lng  aa  the  conference 
began. 

No  reason  was  given  for  the  arrests,  but  all 
of  the  newsmen  are  based  either  In  South 
Africa  or  Rhodesia,  and  Zamblan  President 
Kenneth  Kaunda  la  u  staunch  opponent  of 
the  area's  white -minority  governments. 

The  American  Embas-^  was  trying  to  make 
contact  with  Whiting  this  morning.  It  waa 
undersiood  that  the  British  and  German  em- 
bassies were  making  similar  moves. 
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[From  the  Eveomg  Siat,  Sept.  II,  10701 
Roczas  Asks  Fnx  Fokkicn  Axp  Fundinc 
{By  O&oa  Bullen) 
Secretary  of  State  Wliltam  P.  Rogers,  urg- 
ing approval  of  tbe  aanUiUstratlon's  foreign 
oad    fund    requests,   said    today    the    United 
Stales  must  sliow  Asian  oattons  It  continues 
to  bacJc  thejXL 

"We  must  convince  our  Asian  frtemU  that 
a  reduced  military  presence  does  not  mean 
we  are  abandoning  them."  he  aaid  in  te»tu 
mony  prepared  for  a  Senate  Appropriations 
subiiummlttee. 

"Our  economic  asstsionce  program  Is  one 
of  tba  mo£t  effective  ways  to  maintain  our 
credibility  as  an  Ajiun  power,"  Sogers  said. 
Rogers  called  for  Scnatt;  restoration  of 
$532  million  pared  by  the  House  from  Presi- 
dent Nlxon'8  41.8  blUion  foreign  old  request, 
the  lowe&t  aUmlniatratlon  request  for  aid 
funds  In  15  years. 

Rogers  said  the  House  reduction  "crip- 
ples our  entire  aid  program." 

Aid  fund2  provide  support  technical,  agri- 
cultural, development  and  related  programs 
m  underdeveloped  countries  around  the 
globe. 

For  Vic'jiam.  the  administration  asked 
3366  million  for  supporting  assistance,  but 
:hc  House  cut  MO  million  of  this. 

As  U.S-  military  expendUurea  decline  in 
Vietnam.  Saigon  needs  substantial  economic 
aid  to  meet  Increased  costs  of  the  war  with- 
out: imperiling  economic  stability.  Rogers 
said. 

"It  the  House  cut  ...  Is  not  restored,  the 
goals  ol  Vletnamlzatlon  wui  be  slgnlfloantly 
more  dlfdcult  to  achieve."  Rogers  said. 

Elsewhere  In  Asia,  he  said,  economic  as* 
.sUtance  must  continue  nt  adequa^  levels 
while  President  Nixon  withdraws  U.S.  troops 
irom  Thailand.  South  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Rogers  said  $3.9  million  was  diverted  from 
last  year's  aid  program  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  Cambodia,  and  he  said  the 
administration  eitpects  to  divert  $40  million 
more  to  Cambodia  out  of  the  funds  being 
soufchi  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  secretary  of  state  said  this  aid  doe& 
uuc  mean  the  Unlc«d  States  Is  assuming 
rcsponilbiilty  for  Cambodia's  defense.  But, 
he  said,  u  la  considered  "appropriate"  to 
provide  Cambodia  material  assistance  to  de- 
fend Itself  "against  a  forelg^n  invader." 

In  regard  to  Lattn  America.  Rogers  satd, 
:he  House  decision  lo  cut  off  a  third  of  the 
funds  sought  fur  Alliance  for  Progreaa  de- 
velopment loaru  would  require  reductions 
in  exlsMng  high  priority  programs  m  agri- 
culLure  and  education. 

Similarly,  the  secretary  of  state  asserted, 
a  contlnuad  decline  In  assistance  for  African 
-state  could  "place  in  question  our  genuine 
interest  In  the  people  of  Africa." 

Rogers"  views  were  conUlned  in  testimony 
prepared  for  a  hearing  today  that  later  was 
canceled.  It  was  not  clear  whether  he  would 
rtppear  personally  at  a  later  date  or  have  his 
testimony  placed  In  the  hearing  record. 

AraiCA^THK    OOBUADBS    BKAT    rSS    BDSHKfl 

iOeorge   S.    Schuyler    Is    an    internationally 
famous  auttior.  lecturer,   and   syndicated 
Journalist.  Mr.  Schuyler  has  written   two 
novels.  Black  No  More,  and  Slaves  Today! 
and    has    contributed    to    such    national 
magoaines  as  American  Mercury.  The  Na- 
tion. The  Freeman.  Plain  Talk,  and  Negro 
Digest.  George  Schuyler's  excellent  auto- 
biography, Black  And  Conservative,  Is  cia-- 
rently   available    from   Arlington   Hotise.) 
Since  the  last  Scoreboard,  the  nete  of  Com- 
munLst     subversion     have     drawn     tighter 
aruund  Africa.  There  were  foulups  and  set- 
backs  but   the  Reds   ore   learning  fast. 

Where  surplus  small  arms  and  automatic 
weapons  have  seemed  Inappropriate  or  pre- 
mature, there  have  been  generous  offera  of 
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iUd  and  trade,  scholarahips  at  Patrice 
Lumumba  University  and  similar  schools,  all- 
expense  conferences  with  delegates  picked  for 
their  loyalty  and  eager  to  vote  yes,  and  free- 
bies  of  bhoddy  goods  and  toys  for  the  buab 
yokelry.  There  have  also  been  weapons  car- 
riers, tanlcs,  bazookas,  and  occasionally  old 
warplanes  for  the  big  boys,  either  free  or  on 
jawbone.  Blacks  who  hod  never  been  ten 
miles  across  the  veldt  were  flown  to  China 
or  Cuba  to  learn  how  to  blow  up  a  presiden- 
tial palace  or  assassinate  a  duaky  Cabinet 
Minister  reluctant  to  toe  the  Party  line. 

Varied  success  ba£  attended  these  ap- 
proaches between  ttie  Mediterranean  and 
the  Zambesi.  The  Maghreb  seems  to  be  more 
Middle  East  than  African,  but  this  is  decep- 
tive. Each  of  these  Mediterranean  states  im- 
pinges upon  a  Black  African  country  easily 
accessible  in  these  days  of  air  travel.  Morocco 
has  been  wooed  into  accepting  Red  goodies. 
while  cadging  aid  from  increasingly  appre- 
hensive France.  Algeria,  broke  despite  Its 
oU  riches.  Is  a  pUant  Soviet  preserve.  Oll-rlch 
Libya  has  all  the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert  to 
Communism,  and  Egypt  Is  completely  down 
the  Tlger'a  throat.  Western  bases,  once  out- 
posts of  empire,  ore  now  available  to  the 
Rufslan  fleet  patrolling  Mare  Nostrum.  Pro- 
West  Tunis  shlvera. 

Soviet  prestige  has  grown  immensely  since 
the  end  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war,  and  Its  mer- 
chant, flashing,  and  war  vessels  make  It  per' 
sona  grata  to  the  black  politicians  hungry 
for  help.  Only  Southern  Africa  stands  strong- 
ly in  the  way  of  an  ultimate  continental 
sweep  by  the  Comrades.  With  the  Red  Fleet 
visiting  the  Red  Sea.  the  Per&ian  Oulf,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  even  Southern  Africa's  re- 
moteness is  no  guarantee  that  It  will  escape 
the  Communist  drive. 

SPANISB    WEST    &F1UCA 

Largely  desert  (103.703  square  miles  and 
48,000  population) .  this  miserable  Uttle  coun- 
try so  locks  resources  thot  not  even  Morocco 
wants  It.  Curiously,  however,  it  offers  an  at- 
traction to  the  Reds,  who  currently  ore  di- 
rectly wooing  Its  authoritarian  master  In 
Madrid  with  some  prospects  of  aucoess. 

MACTUTANIA 

An  even  bigger  desert  than  the  Rio  de  Oro 
to  Its  northwest,  its  418.000  square  miles  and 
one  million  wandering  herdsmen  surrounded 
by  the  Atlantic.  Algeria.  Mall,  and  Senegal. 
Mauritania  Is  a  politico-economic  appanage 
of  Paris.  The  French  control  its  rich  iron 
ore  and  copper  deposits.  Its  growlog  fishing 
Industry,  and  market  Its  cattle,  camels,  and 
gum  salt.  No  hldln'  place  for  Reds.  President 
Moktar  Ould  Daddah  has  made  that  clear. 
But.  he  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  on  June  7,  1967.  to  show  his 
solidarity  with  the  Arab  world,  citing  ITjB. 
support  of  Israel. 

SENBGAI. 

The  likelihood  of  the  U.S.S.R.  making  in- 
roads In  this  erstwhile  French  colony  of 
76,000  square  miles  and  3.500.000  population 
Is  alight.  Its  black  intellectual  President 
l«opold-Sedar  Senghor  la  more  French  than 
Pompidou,  and  there  are  more  Frenchmen  In 
Dakar  than  before  independence — Including 
several  thousand  white  troops  While  Dakar  Is 
•he  greatest  port-  south  of  Casablanca,  tt  re- 
mairis  a  nest  of  intrigue,  and  the  ubtqut- 
toua  Russian  fishing  fleets  operate  nearCry. 
Senghor.  the  apoetle  and  author  of  Negritude. 
wlelda  B  strong  hand.  When  domestic  unrest 
Involving  students  and  workers  grew  trouble- 
ome  last  June,  he  promptly  declared  a  rtate 
of  emergency.  In  December  he  cancelled  a 
radio  program  about  the  glories  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  suspended  a  Soviet  cultural  review, 
and  threatened  to  expel  Rtissian  newsmen 
after  an  alleged  Soviet  press  and  radio  cam- 
naign  against  Senegal.  The  Reds  piped  down. 

Last  December  Senegal  rushed  troops  when 
the  embattled  Portuguese  shelled  some  Sen- 
egalese villages  used  as  staging  areas  for  the 
Russlsji-euhsldlzed  Party  for  the  Independ- 
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etice  of  1  Portuguese)  Guinea  and  c^>e  Vei^e 
islaudH.  headed  by  the  Communist  agitator 
Amilcar  Cabral.  The  arrival  of  the  troops 
from  Dakar  sealed  off  the  Senegal-Portuguw* 
Guinea  border.  With  25.000  Portuguese  troops 
and  thoubanda  of  local  native  levies  wlth- 
atandiiig  the  lavaders  from  Caeamance  dis- 
trict, the  P.A  J.G.C.  militants  had  to  retire  to 
Guinea  under  the  sheltering  arm  of  Comrade 
President  Sekou  Toure. 

GAMBIA 

la  April,  1970.  this  most  in^robabie  Afri- 
can mini-State  voted  84.868  to  36.538  to  be- 
come a  republic  within  the  British  Com- 
mouwealth.  The  new  Gambian  republic,  with 
a  ;jopulation  of  360,000  In  a  territory  of  4/)00 
:  .iuare  miles  aloug  the  Gambia  River,  is 
iormed  la  the  fihape  of  a  fluger  pointing  into 
Se;iC-gai.  Sir  Dawda  Kairaba  Jawara.  Prime 
Aiiiilster  iiiice  1962,  became  the  first  Preij- 
dciit.  What  CommunLsta  there  are  reottln 
mum. 

Ever  since  the  Brltlah  bouRhc  che  colony 
from  Portugal  lu  1S88,  Gambia  has  been  sub- 
sidized by  London,  since  lis  one  crop  (pea- 
nuts* will  not  support  It.  Ouuide  Bathurst, 
Ruasian  fishing  boaU  reap  a  harvest  with  no 
competition  from  the  easygoing  natives. 

POBTt7GUESE   ODINCA 

With  an  area  of  13,949  square  miles  and 
53tf,000  people,  this  enclave  has  been  Portu- 
guese since  1446.  Its  Governor,  responsible 
to  Lisbon,  13  a  native  Negro.  Since  the  Com- 
muuist-subtildlzed  P.A.I.G.C.  attacks  from 
the  Guinea  t^prlngboard  provided  by  Sekou 
Toure.  the  Portuguese  have  with  traditional 
determination  stood  fast,  killing  all  invaders. 
HiKl  chances  there  are  non-existent. 

OUINKA 

Following  the  recent  coup  in  Mall,  su^l- 
ciouB  President  Sekou  Toure.  the  Communist 
ruler  of  this  95,000  square  mile  "republic" 
and  lt«  3,500.000  people,  rounded  up  sus- 
pected Bubveraives  and  executed  seven  high- 
ranking  Army  offUiers  for  plotting  against 
him. 

Boili  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  In- 
structors operate  training  camps  here.  Con- 
akry is  headquarters  for  Amlloar  Cabral's 
P.AXG.C..  and  here  extremuu  of  Sierra 
Leone's  All-People's  Congress  were  armed 
and  'Lrainod  before  their  Party  won  power. 
The  now  Soviet  Embassy  is  a  fortre&s-lika 
compound  where  3&0  personnel  have  schools, 
uiflce-i.  hjuslng,  entertainment — and  protec- 
tion. The  rivalry  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  is  intea&e.  but  neither  group  asao- 
ciatea  with  the  uaUves  socially.  What  price 
Integration!  Nkrumah,  the  former  Preal- 
cicnt  of  Ghana,  heads  Moscow's  Oulf  of 
Guinea  Project  for  West  African  conquest 
and  pubhsbes  a  Red  Journal  here. 

StSaaA    l,LONE 

Leat  September  after  a  long  period  of  Oor- 
ernmental  changes  culminating  in  the  AU 
Peopie'5  Congress  taking  over  after  Its  lead- 
ers were  trained  In  neighboring  Guinea,  the 
East  German -African  Society  (a  Government 
organization)  chose  Freetown  (with  the  ^- 
provai  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Government!  as 
the  venue  for  an  "•international"  conference 
on  how  to  Increase  East  Germany's  "par- 
ticipation" in  liberating  Africa.  It  was  at- 
tended by  a  htmdred  delegates  from  twenty- 
five  African  countries.  In  addition  to  dele- 
gations from  the  Sudan,  Nigeria,  Tanzania, 
Congo  iKtnslia&a) ,  Ghnna,  Guinea,  Ivory 
Coast,  Somalia,  Upper  Volta,  and  Zambia, 
there  were  delegates  from  three  Soviet  Front 
organizations:  the  World  Council  of  Peace, 
the  World  Federation  of  Democrotlc  Youth, 
and  the  International  Union  at  Students. 

Even  though  Sierra  Leone  (27.935  square 
miles  and  S. 180,355  population)  is  rich  in 
alluvial  diamonds,  accounting  for  eighty 
percent  of  its  income.  It  Ls  assumed  that  the 
East  German  regime  paid  for  the  big  bash. 
Sierra  Leone's  Minister  of  Lands.  Mines  and 
Labor,  C.  A.  Kamara-Taylor,  gave  the  open- 
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log  address,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
Sloka  Stevens,  gave  the  closing  speech. 

All  African  Heads  of  State  were  urged  to 
■■normallie"  their  relations  with  East  Oer- 
inany  and  afford  It  diplomatic  recognition. 
Toutb  and  students  throughout  the  world 
vtre  urged  to  intensify  the  "struggle  against 
imperialism."  But.  so  far.  only  Tanzania 
n^aintjiirts  diplomatic  relations  with  East 
Ocrmany.  and  that  la  the  Red  "republic" 
which  shares  with  Communist  China  the 
rule  of  the  Island  of  Zanzibar. 

The  campaign  to  spread  love  for  East  Ger- 
many In  Africa  Is  directed  by  Professor  Al- 
bert Norden.  a  member  of  Walter  Ulbrlchfs 
Politburo,  who  has  been  successful  in  set- 
ting up  cultural  relations  in  many  African 
countries — notably  Guinea,  where  President 
S*kou  Tour6  lauded  East  Germany's  "pos- 
itive antl-ln4)erlallst  policy." 


A  lot  can  be  said  about  President  WltUam 
T.  S.  Tubman,  whose  one-Party  dlc'.^tor.«hlp 
tua  kept  him  In  office  since  1943,  but  the 
best  thing  Is  that  he  Is  an t1 -Communist 
and  has  no  truck  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
sny  other  Red  State.  Liberia,  about  the  else 
of  Ohio,  was  founded  by  American  freedmen 
ID  1621.  and  has  since  grown  to  a  population 
of  about  a  million. 

tVOBT   COAST 

Covering  127.530  square  miles,  and  with 
4.7  million  people,  this  former  prize  French 
aolony  was  proAperous  before  Independence 
I  \9K)  and  IB  prosperous  now.  Originally 
President  P^llx  Hcuphouet-Bolgny  was  a  So- 
cisli.«.  n  phTOlclan  (he  was  Health  Minister 
m  the  French  Cabinet),  nnd  a  successful  ag- 
roDomlst.  Rls  current  attitude  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  there  are  more  whites 
la  the  Ivory  Const  now  than  ever.  Forelcn- 
cixned  businesses  predominate.  He  Is  as  much 
kt  home  In  Paris  as  In  Abidjan,  and  is  so 
m.?picloua  of  Communists  Ihot  last  May 
tiilrtteih  Ivory  Coast  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  asked 
Russian  CharR*  d'Affalres  J.  Semenov  to  leave 
St  once — all  without  explanation. 

There  have  been  Internal  troubles,  sternly 
repreased.  Near  the  capita]  Is  Matloned  a  com- 
bat hattsJlon  of  French  troops — Just  In  case. 

GHANA 

Left  hoMlno:  an  MOO  million  debt  Incurred 
by  Communist  Kwame  Nknimah's  totalitar- 
ian excesses.  Ghana  is  in  no  mood  for  further 
radical  adventures.  Dr.  Kofl  A.  Busla.  the  new 
fre*]y-clected  Prime  Minister.  Is  strongly 
snU-communlst  and  makes  no  bones  about 
It.  Nkrumah's  old  Convention  People's  Party 
is  outlawed:  the  Chinese,  North  Vietnamese, 
and  Nor'h  Koreans  have  been  chased  home, 
trnhappily.  the  new  regime  has  also  Jiwt  ban- 
ished sixty  thousand  unregistered  black 
aliens,  confiscating  their  businesses  and 
pripertv  fan  old  African  custom).  The  R\is- 
liian  Embassy  remains  in  Accra,  but  Its  bomb- 
t-^'wrF  are  lying  low.  Nonethel(^s».  this  93.100 
square  mile  territory  with  8  million  people 
end  crest  wealth  in  cocoa  (one-third  of  the 
world's  productlnn) .  gold,  mani^anese.  and 
oauxlte.  r?maln<%  a  Kreat  temptation  to  Com- 
radely intervention. 

TOGO 

This  Improbable  republic  of  1.603.000  peo- 
p]e  m  a  20.400  mile  elongated  area  has  since 
independence  ossas-^lnated  one  President 
fSvlvanufi  Olymploi  and  chased  out  another 
fNlcolM  Grunltrky).  Once  a  colony  of  Im- 
pprisl  Germany,  its  best  friend  and  customer 
VJdaif  is  West  Germany.  Reds  are  scarce.  Its 
military  rer;lme,  under  Lt-  Colonel  Etlenne 
ETsdema.  srem.s  determined  to  keen  It  that 
way. 

DAROMTT 

This  former  slave-selling  State  has  had 
f'lur  putr.che5  and  as  raanv  Prealdents  since 
lU  I960  Independence.  Its  3.500.000  people  In 
♦5.00O  square  miles  eke  out  a  precarious  ex- 
Ivtence  on  tropical  products  and  annual  sub- 
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ventiona  cadged  from  Ptance.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  vot«.  There  are  Innumerable 
fac'.lons  but  no  Reds,  and  the  current  Pres- 
ident Is  Emlle-Derlln  Zlnsou. 


This  immense  State  (584.942  square  miles 
of  largely  desert  country  with  on  estimated 
4,d00.000  people)  borders  Red  Algeria  and 
shares  Its  political  tastes.  After  a  military 
coup  ousted  Commimut  President  Modlbo 
Kelta.  the  young  Army  ofQcers  were  stuck 
with  the  coUectivlst  set-up  Keita  bad  Im- 
posed. An  estimRted  one  thousand  Red  Chi- 
nese technicians  operate  the  sugar,  match. 
cigarette,  and  textile  factories.  The  Chinese 
Red^  issue  weekly  progress  bulletins.  Mao's 
pro;:aganda  and  hla  Uttle  red  book  are  every- 
where. There  are  srores  of  Russian- trained 
civil  servants.  Children  are  taught  Marxism 
and  Maoism. 

Some  M30  million  in  aid  has  been  given 
Mall  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East  Euro- 
pean satellites  since  1060.  Soviet  and  East 
German  goods  Abound.  Even  the  sports  stadi- 
um Is  Ruifion-bullt.  Although  "positively 
nr.naHgned."  this  country  supports  the  Vlet- 
con?  with  fervtr. 

Following  the  collectlvist  bent.  Mall  Is 
bankrupt  yet  hires  a  thousand  new  civil  serv- 
ants yearly.  It's  crazy,  Man! — but  that's  true 
of  collectivism  everywhere.  A  SOO-mlle  border 
with  oll-rlch  Red  Algeria  ass-ures  steady  com- 
munication wtth  the  Communist  world. 
Ironically,  the  trade  deficit  is  astronomical 
and.  believe  It  or  n-t  the  milltory  Junta  Is 
financially  dependent  upon  France.  Lieu- 
tenant MouBsa  Troore.  the  Junta  boss,  has  a 
right  to  sing  the  Mu'e-s. 

TTPPEtt   VOLTA 

This  landlocked,  primitive,  impoverished 
105.841  square  mile  "republic"  (1960)  of  5 
milUcn  people  vms  carved  from  the  old  Mossl 
kingdoms,  long  a  barrier  to  onrushlng  Islam. 
Pour  years  ago  President  Maurice  Yamfrogo 
was  deposed  by  Lt.  Colonel  Saniioule  Laml- 
?:ana,  who  wisely  never  moved  to  his  predeces- 
sor's palace  but  remains  in  his  villa  inside 
the  Army  encampment  near  Ouagadougou, 
the  capital. 

Imposing  stric*  austerity,  the  military  re- 
gime has  balancei  the  budget,  restor^l  credit, 
and  quadrupled  coLton  production.  More  than 
a.  half  million  people,  however,  aid  the  econ- 
omy by  working  in  adjacent  and  more  pros- 
perous Ivory  Coast,  Ghana,  and  Togo.  Col- 
onel Lp.mlzana  fought  with  the  French  Army 
against  'he  Conamunists  in  Indo-Chlna.  his 
military  stair  Is  his  Cabinet,  and  he  stands 
no  nonsense,  what  with  Red  Mall  on  tals 
northern  flank. 

NtOES  aKPTTBI-tC 

This  vast  land  (484.000  square  mtles  t 
has  «ome  4  million  poor  nomadic  people  In 
Its  barrens  and  only  three  percent  of  Its 
pr^pulatlon  lives  In  the  scattered  towns;  but 
K  has  14  million  cattle,  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer cooperatives,  and  State-owned  cor- 
porations. There  are  rich  mlnernl  depoFlts 
'■nd  much  subterranean  water,  but  no  money 
wtth   which   to  exploit    them. 

Nicer  came  into  bemg  In  1060  after  a  fierce 
struggle  between  pro-Western  President  Ha- 
manl  Dlorl  and  pro-Communist  DJlbo  Ba- 
kary.  Dlorl  won  and  Bakary  wisely  went  Into 
exile.  Subsequently,  there  have  been  abor- 
tive and  brief  flareups,  one  Army  mutiny, 
and  an  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Dlorl  In  a  Nlamy  mosque.  This  antl-Com- 
munlst  leader  has  established  close  rela- 
tions with  Nationalist  China,  and  in  October 
vlrtted  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  Taiwan,  before 
g?tng  on  to  Seoul.  With  three  Communist 
States  to  Its  north,  and  quasi-Red  Nigeria 
to  Its  south.  Niger  needs  friends 


This  country  has  been  deceptively  united 
by  the  conquest  of  Blafra.  thanks  to  Soviet 
and  British  arms  and  the  escape  to  Ivory 
Coast  of  Blafral  0<dODel  Odumegvu  OJu- 
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kwu.  Tbls  huge  ooup-wracked  federation  (a 
850.000  square  miie  area  and  50  million  peo- 
ple), with  Its  great  mineral  and  agrlcuittual 
wealth.  18  Russia's  latest  prize.  When  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  a  three-man  dele- 
gation flew  from  Lagos  to  Moscow  for  old, 
it  was  promptly  given,  with  planes  i  flown  by 
Russian-trained  Eg^'ptlan  pilots),  tanks,  and 
other  heavy  arms  landing  at  Kano  airport 
within  days.  This  assured  ultimate  Blafran 
defeat.  Under  the  guise  of  Commonwealth 
solidarity.  Britain  supplied  smaller  arms,  ever 
sure  of  the  need  to  protect  the  rich  oil 
fields  which  s'jpply  so  much  of  her  needs. 

Almost  dally.  Moscow's  itadfo  Peace  Antt 
Progress  praises  pro-Left  Nigerians  like  Chief 
-Awolowo.  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Fi- 
nance who  Just  authored  A  People's  Rrpub- 
lie  advocating  a  Communist  economy:  Br>l? 
Ige.  Nigeria's  Western  State  Comml?<sloner 
for  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  who 
praised  the  "reasoned  Socialist  j^uldellne" 
of  Awolowo's  book  and  urged  the  promo- 
tion of  "democratic"  Socialism:  and.  Dr. 
TunJI  Otegbeye.  leader  of  the  pro-Ru5Tlan 
Marxlst-Lenlnst  Workers'  and  Farmers*  Par- 
ty (S.W.A.P.P.l  which  publlFhes  the  Advance. 
a  CommunlFt  sheet  bankrolled  with  ruble«: 
Wahab  Ooodluck  and  S.  U.  Bas.'-ey,  respec- 
tively President  and  Secretary-General  of 
the  ultra-Leftist  Nigerian  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress (N.TU.C);  Eskor  Toyo.  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  "neutralist"  Nigerian  AJro- 
A<(lan  People's  Solidarity  Organisation:  and. 
the  chief  msmbers  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
a  powerful  Leftl.-rt  pressure  group.  The  ex- 
ten.tlre  Russian  rndlo  campaign  is  master- 
mined  by  V.  Kororlkov  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Foreltm  Ministry.  Comrade  Korovlkov 
made  an  on-the-spot  investigation  last  June. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  active  here  too.  In 
Benin  last  May  (1969)  the  pm-Peklng  Nl- 
porl  an -Chinese  Friendship  Society  held  a 
fwo-dry  meeting  In  which  funds  were  asked 
for  pripa^arion  of  Maoism  and  Communlsir 
In  Nigeria.  The  Society  haa  been  operating 
since  I960. 

Significantly.  Nigeria  has  effectively  de- 
stroyed the  Christian  hierarchy  in  what  was 
Blafra  by  ousting  or  Jailing  the  priests  and 
nuns  for  aiding  the  enemy  by  sunervlsing 
food  distribution  during  the  war.  The  food 
had  been  received  through  antl-Communlst 
P'^^t«ftaI  and  Spain.  This  Is  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Isiamlc-Chrlstlan  conflict  con- 
tinuing since  the  Seventh  Century  Blafra 
was  a  Christian  stronphoM  surrounded  by 
Moslems. 

At  war's  end,  Nigeria's  Moscow  Ambassador. 
G.  T.  Kurubo,  stronglv  praised  Moscow's  ex- 
tensive mllltarv  aid  which  made  victory  poo- 
s'ble.  He  said  Soviet  assistance — "more  than 
onr  other  single  thing — more  than  all  other 
Things  together."  had  s*aled  Blafra's  doom. 
Kurubo  moved  that  the  Soviet  Union  "came 
out  openly  and  honestly  on  the  side  of  right." 
the  Bide  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Tbe  Soviets  have  flown  In  sixty  Ru.Hslan 
doctors — not  to  t«nd  war  victims  but  to  "re- 
organise and  Improve"  medical  services. 
Which  means  they  are  creating  cells  all  over 
the  country.  This,  however,  is  minor  compared 
to  the  commericial  and  financial  agreements 
between  the  two  countries.  Russia  has  "found 
a  new  baby," 

CAMSBornv 

This  State  was  bom  In  1960  after  a  flve- 
yeoT  Communist-led  revolt  led  by  Rueben  Um 
Nvobe  Ik  the  fore^t^  and  Dr.  Felix  Moumle 
fthroad.  Nyobe  was  kl!led  and  Dr.  Moumle 
mysterlou-'ly  poisoned  In  Geneva.  President 
Ahmadou  Ahldjo.  preoccupied  by  Internal 
subversion  and  revolt,  took  dictatorial  powers 
in  1963.  making  Csroeroun  a  one-Parry  State 
and  arresting  other  political  leaders.  With 
great  potential  wealtli  In  export  acT'culture 
and  the  proceswlng  of  It"  bauxite,  this  "re- 
public" of  6  million  people  In  182  381  square 
miles  may  well  look  with  apprehension  at 
neighboring  victory-flushed  Nigeria's  new. 
battlebardened.  300.000-man  Annj. 
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Save  for  the  escellem  Sponlah-buUt  ftlrfield 
And  the  fine  harbor  at  Santa  Isabel,  tbe 
capital,  this  itny  f260.0O0  people  on  10,830 
square  nillei)  and  newest  rOctober  12,  1968) 
A(Ficaii  mini-State  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend It — except  to  Russia,  wbicb  In  January 
>eQt  a  fourteen-man  diplomatic  delegation 
seeking  air  rights.  President  Francisco  Maclas 
Nguema.  a  Leftist,  will  grant  the  concession 
asked  If  paid  to  do  so. 

CHAD 

Francois  Tombalbaye,  President  of  tbla 
48S.4S0  square  mile  semi-desert,  wth  Its  scat- 
tered 3.300.000  Berbers  and  Bantus,  has 
learned  the  hard  way  that  If  you  lie  down 
with  dogs,  you  get  up  with  Oeas.  Strictly 
from  hunger,  be  flirted  vlth  Russian  and  suc- 
c. imbed  to  Soviet  blandishments.  Inviting 
"cxperti-"  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  flesh- 
pDtii.  As  u£ual  the  Russians  double-crossed 
him  and  supported  the  northern  nomacJi' 
Front  de  Liberation  Nationale  du  Tchad. 
which  U  out  to  eliminate  the  Bantu  poli- 
ticians In  Port  Lamy.  the  capital. 

The  leader  of  the  Red  effort.  Dr.  Abba 
Slddlck,  Is  a  Tormer  associate  of  the  President 
and  Iive.<5  in  Algiers.  Khartoum,  or  Tripoli. 
Wherever  he  is.  he  gets  active  support  (In- 
cluding arms)  from  Algeria,  the  Sudan,  and 
now  Tripoli.  Tlie  rebel  movement  is  backed 
by  the  Afro-Aalan-Latin  American  People's 
Solidarity  Organization  based  in  Buvana. 

So  during  the  past  year  war  has  raged  in 
the  barrens,  with  3,500  French  troops  aiding 
The  Chadlaa  Army  In  this  African  Vietnam. 
Since  the  northern  rebel  area  borders  on 
Libya,  that  newly-Red  Government  la  aiding 
tbcm.  One  of  France's  reasons  lor  offering 
the  Red  Libyan  Junta  110  French  Mirage 
jet  fighterv  was  to  lure  them  to  stop  sup- 
porting the  Chadtan  rebels,  but  Tombalbaye 
has  learned  that  If  this  happens  adjacent  Red 
Sudan  will  give  them  the  necessary  materiel 
and  financl?.!  support. 

Chad  Is  so  Ftrateglctilly  Important  that  the 
Fi-ench  cannot  afford  to  lose  It.  Moscow  feels 
the  same  way.  So.  despite  rising  crlticlnn  In 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Foreign 
L«glon  Is  continuing  its  Beau  Oeste  war 
here. 

CKWraAl.   AFRICAN'   HEPUnLlC 

General  Jean  Bedel  Bokassa.  a  bull-necfced 
veteran  of  the  French  Array,  runs  his  240.000 
square  mile  '•republic"  with  on  Iron  band 
and  has  no  trouble  with  Reds.  When  he 
suspected  that  his  Minister  of  Finance  and 
closest  associate  was  plotting  his  assassina- 
tion, he  tried  and  executed  him  at  dawn. 
Jailing  whites  and  blacks  with  a  grand  sen-se 
of  equality.  Boka^sa  is  a  hemedaled  tyrant 
with  wh(im  the  Communist  Conspiracy  has 
not  sought  to  tangle.  The  only  thing  he  can- 
not control  Is  the  "republic's"  location.  It  is 
landlocked. 

OABDH 

This  countri-  of  450000  people  In  103,317 
square  miles  is  well-off  with  diamonds,  iron, 
uranium  natural  ^as.  (fold,  cocoa,  and  coffee! 
There  are  more  whites  here  than  ever  and 
resources  are  being  developed  by  big  French 
corporation-.  No  wonder  the  RuFslans  are 
Bo  Interested  In  a  foothold  In  neighboring 
Equatorial  Guinea,  Preflrtent  Bernard-Albert 
Bongo  15  as  antl-Communl.n  as  Leon  M'Ba. 
his  predecessor,  who  died  m  office  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  19S7.  President  Bongo  maintains 
close  ties  with  Nationalist  China,  but  France 
Is  his  second  country. 

CONU'-t    EEPtTBUC     (lHUZ2.\yiLL£) 

A  coup-rldden  country  of  900,000  people 
in  an  area  of  139.000  square  miles,  this  former 
French  colony  Is  as  Red  as  a  place  can  be. 
The  InterTiatlonate  Is  the  national  anthem 
and  red  flnga  fly  from  sll  public  bulldtnga 
since  former  President  Alphon^e  Mn^semba- 
Debat  was  deposed  in  Augtist  of  1968.  Soviet 
aid  has  been  eagerly  grubbed:  a  big  irriga- 
tion project  and  a  swank  hotel  and  boepttal 
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have  been  built  by  Moscow;  sixty  Soviet 
teachers  have  been  employed;  and,  three 
huntired  youths  have  been  sent  to  the 
U.S5-R.  for  study.  The  "rival"  Chinese  sub- 
sidize plantations  and  set  up  socialist  In- 
dustries. Their  nationals  are  numeroua  but 
aloof  socially  from  the  natives. 

Red  Romania  is  now  trying  to  establish 
Itself  here  alongside  Red  Russia  and  Red 
China.  Two  old  revolutionaries,  Antotne 
Olzenga  and  Christian  Gbenye.  who  ran  the 
abortive  Communist  State  around  the  other 
Congo's  Stonleyvllle,  now  live  In  Brazzaville 
biding  their  time.  Wang  Yu-tlen.  Peklngs 
most  experienced  Afrlcanlst,  Is  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  here.  There  now  seem  to  be  no 
Cuban  troops  present. 

CONGO    (KINSHASA) 

Under  the  rugged  rule  of  President  Joseph 
D.  Mobutu  {who  took  years  to  learn  what 
Mol.=ie  Tshombe  knew  all  along),  the  Com- 
munist menace  has  with  Belgian  cooperation 
been  greatly  reduced.  This  806.682  square 
mile  empire,  with  15  million  diverse  peoples. 
Is  prospering  Just  as  Tshombe  foresaw.  Chief 
danger  comes  from  nearby  Bed  BrazeavlUe. 
The  border  has  been  closed  for  months. 


Except  for  a  little  bushwhacking  In  Its 
northwest  comer,  where  occasional  rebel 
bands  from  the  Congo  try  to  break  through 
the  string  of  fortified  Portuguese  villages, 
this  vast  and  prospering  province  and  Its  8 
million  mum-racial  population  Is  flourish- 
ing as  never  before.  A  few  guerrilla  gangs 
have  attempted  to  penetrate  from  western 
Zambia  but  without  success.  The  Portuguese 
Eire  too  alert  and  too  tough. 

SOtTTH   AFHICA 

During  the  year  this  vast  (A7I.440  square 
miles)  land,  with  Its  19.600,000  people  of 
diverse  origins,  religions,  and  colors  has 
flouted  Its  traducera  and  enemies,  and 
fiaunted  Its  growing  Industrial,  commercial, 
flnnncial,  and  military  pKiwer.  It  han  per- 
fected Its  mucb-denouneed  system  of  apart' 
hfiid  with  Bantustans,  border  Industries,  and 
growing  moFS  housing  for  the  poor.  Its  ex- 
panding fleet  and  air  force  Is  prepared  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  naval  expansion  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  designed  to  exit  commerce 
fe^DPclRlly  oil)  around  the  Cape. 

The  estobllshment  of  dlnlomatic  relations 
wtth  the  blaric  countries  of  Southern  Africa 
hos  "tfpnrthened  the  buffer  against  Commu- 
nist Invasion.  The  recent  reelecMon  of  the 
Na^tonal'^t  Portv  Indicates  white  approval 
nf  the  refflme.  The  \nxf.  remaining  fnvert> 
rommnnlsts  hr.ve  been  detelneH  or  forced 
Into  eTlIe. 

uascmto 

This  little  (11.716  square  miles)  country 
of  8SB25B  people  Is  entirely  dependent  eco- 
nomically upon  South  Africa,  to  which  2C0,- 
OOO  men  go  yearly  to  work  in  the  mines.  Long 
ft  hideout  for  black  and  wblte  South  African 
Communists,  It  was  once  the  headquarter.i 
of  the  subversive  Pan-Africanist  Congress,  an 
extremist  Bonmj  rebel  group.  Under  blj; 
bMming  Chief  Le?.'jua  Jonathan,  the  Prime 
Mjnts'er,  Lesotho  has  been  rough  en  Reds 
although  the  Basuto  Communist  Party  sttli 
remains — taking  orders  from  the  South  Afri- 
can Communist  Party  now  domiciled  in  Lon- 
don. Jonathan  apparently  lost  the  February 
election  but  retained  power  through  a  coup, 
detaining  the  opposition  leaders  and  even 
the  "Liberal"  King  Moshoe?hoe  n.  There  are 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Africa. 

SWAEILAHD 

A  Maasachu.'iett'-slze.  hilly  countr>-  wltbln 
South  Africa,  and  bordering  on  Mozambique, 
S^vazlland  Is  virtually  Immune  from  Commu- 
nist subversion  and  Infiltration,  and  old  King 
Sobhu?a  n  and  Prime  Rfinlster  Makhoslnl 
DIamlnl  plan  to  keen  it  that  wav.  Tt  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  South  Africa.  With 
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8.000  whites  and  4,000  Euro-Africans,  it  bu 
become  something  of  a  vacation  ipot  for 
those  favoring  interracial  aasoclaUoa.  it* 
bars,  hotels,  and  casinos  draw  no  color  lm«! 

BOTSWANA 

Completely  surrounded  by  strongly  antl- 
Communtst  Rhodesia.  South  Africa,  south 
West  Africa,  and  Angola  (and  with  onlv  a 
300-yard  border  with  Zambia  i.  this  SSS'OOO 
pquare  mile  country  (560.000  popiUatlon)  is 
cut  off  from  Communist  infiltration.  There 
have  been  invasion  attempts  by  small  guer- 
rilla bands  from  Zambia  but  none  got 
through.  In  the  Caprlvl  strip  on  most  of  its 
northern  border.  South  Africa  boa  recently 
established  one  of  Its  self-governing  Bantus- 
tons.  President  Seretse  Khama.  a  London- 
trained  barrister,  will  have  no  truck  with 
CommunUts.  There  Is  a  treaty  with  Soutlj 
Africa  and  n  diplomatic  representative  there. 
Botswana  also  has  an  Amba.<'.=>odor  in  Russist 

M07.AMBIQtlT 

This  302.32a  square  mile  Portuguese  prov- 
ince, with  Its  7.300  000  neoDle.  has  be?n  part 
of  Portugal  since  earlv  In  the  Strteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  Lisbon  Is  determined  to  keep  u 
that  wav.  It  Is  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  the 
Communists,  not  only  because  of  Portueal's 
anti-Red  pollcv  but  because  ahe  has  thor- 
oughly thwart«l  the  rebellion  and  Invasion 
In  the  north  fomented  bv  the  Mosamblatie 
Liberation  Front  (F.R  EL  IM.Ol  and  by  s 
new  one.  Farfasona  rf«  Hotamhtque.  To 
counter  ten  thousand  Communl.«t-anned 
troops,  the  Portiipui»?e  have  thrown  In  fortv 
thousand  crack  troopers.  Rebel  forces  are 
under  the  general  dlrpctlon  of  the  Liberation 
Committee  of  the  Oreanl^atlon  of  .^frlesn 
States,  headquartered  In  Dar  es  Salaam,  with 
training  camps  spread  over  Tanzania  and 
Zambia. 

Long-range  R*yl  stratepy  Is  to  deHv  or  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  the  p'ant  Cabors 
Bassa  Dam  on  the  Zambes?.  wh)''>T  will  be 
blKger  than  Aswan  and  will  snoniy  nower 
and  light  to  all  Southern  Africa.  Mo«mi- 
blque  Is  rich  now  and,  thanks  to  the  safetv 
In  Its  antl-CommuTilsm,  will  be  richer  still 

MALAWI 

All  Black  African  politicians  have  de- 
nounced    (and    envied)     this    landlocked. 

Penn.««ylvanlan-'=!~ed  anrlcultiirai  countrv 
whfch  has  had  the  wl«dom  to  oust  all  Com- 
munists, ally  Itself  with  Portugal.  South 
Africa,  and  Rhodesia,  and  !c  thereby  easlne 
life  for  Its  4  million  people.  PrMldent  Fs-it- 
incTS  Banda  maintains  diplomatic  relatione 
with  them  all.  Though  hi?  nation  bcrdet* 
on  Tanzania  and  Zambia  Banda  has  ^topwl 
the  Red  guerrilla.^  and  Infiltrators  with  tough 
mllltarv  measures.  Understand ti'^lv  JTaiawl 
ha*!  been  a  constant  target  of  Radio  ^fopccy- 
slanderenr  and  rumormongers. 

CHODESU 

Next  to  South  Africa,  the  main  African 
target  of  the  Communist  attack  la  this  rich. 
Industrial,  landlocked  republic  of  150832 
square  miles  and  5  million  people,  which 
a  supposedly  friendly  West  has  sought  to 
make  (along  with  South  Afrtca)  an  lnt*r- 
natlonol  pariah.  By  rigorous  action  it  has 
banned  the  subversive  black  conspiratorial 
Parties,  detained  their  leaders,  and  fre*^  the 
people  from  terror  attacks.  Its  Armv  has  et- 
termlnated  oil  Bruerrllla  Invasions.  Plfte*n 
blacks  sit  In  Its  Parliament  and  Its  Salisbury 
University  is  Interracial.  Rhodesia's  destruc- 
tion Is  plotted  by  CommunlstJi  and  non- 
Communists.  Its  determination  to  survive 
under  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  Is  admired 
by  all  free  men. 

ZAKBIA 

This  lung-sbaped.  290,587  square  mile 
country  of  4  million  people  Is  landlocked 
and  surrounded  by  Malawi,  Mozambique. 
Rhodesia,  Ani^ola.  and  the  Congo.  It  is  rich 
with  Copper  Belt  mines  and  smelters. 

Zambia   is   now   a   base   for   Communist 
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guerrilla  forces.  From  scattered  training 
camps  staffed  by  Maoist,  Russian,  and  East 
Gentnan  military  experts,  six  hundred  mem- 
bers of  ^^e  Angolan  Popular  Liberation  Front 
have  been  readied  for  invasion  of  Zambia's 
sntl -Communist  neighbors.  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda.  a  so-called  Christian  Socialist 
(What  a  contradiction  I  >  and  Vice  President 
Simon  Mwansa  Kapwepwe,  a  Cummunlst 
often  praised  by  the  Kremlm.  are  rivals.  Both 
are  anti-white.  Kaunda  has  now  taken  direct 
charge  of  the  ruling  United  National  Inde- 
peudence  Party, 

Red  China  has  agreed  to  build  the  1,100- 
mile  Tanzam  Railroad  to  Dar  t^  Salaam,  and 
ihe  two  black  countries  concerned  will  pay 
sixty  percent  of  the  t340  million  cost  by 
purchase  of  Clilnese  consumer  goods  ($31 
million  annually).  But,  Red  China  has  a 
limited  range  of  goods  they  can  buy,  so  they 
are  stuck.  A  700-man  Chinese  surveying  team 
is  roaming  the  country,  and  unspecified 
ihousands  of  Cliinese  workers  have  been  Im- 
ported—probably enough  to  man  an  army 
division.  Everything  is  set  for  a  Red  takeover 
of  this,  the  world's  fourth  larcest  producer 
of  copper.  Already  the  mines  and  bankfi 
bave  been  nationalized. 

TANZANIA 

Julius  Nyerere.  President-dictator  of  this 
S63.70B  square  mile  former  U.N.  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  10  million  people,  is  the  pertact 
Communist  stooge.  Here  the  Chinese,  Rus- 
sian.';, East  Oermana.  and  South  African  and 
Mo^omhique  gu<-rrillas  rule  the  roost.  Mao's 
propaganda  signs  are  everywhere  In  mili- 
tary off -limit  areas.  Zanzibar  Is  a  major  depot 
for  Communist  arms  shipment. 

Already  Americans,  building  a  tranB- 
Tanzanlan  road,  and  Chinese  railroad  work- 
ers have  physically  clP-shed.  More  serlouslv. 
the  Africans  are  clashing  wttb  the  socially 
."loof  Aslnns  who  run  the  small  bu?lneases. 


When  President  Apollo  Milton  Obot«  took 
conLroI  In  1907  after  deposing  King  Edward 
Mutesa  of  Buganda  In  an  armed  conflict 
claiming  10.000  killed,  he  declared:  "Uganda 
will  move  left  to  acquire  her  new  Identity." 
Last  December  he  announced  a  Common 
Man's  Charter  with  the  basic  theme  that  the 
rich  must  be  made  poorer,  and  the  poor 
mus*  become  rich.  In  on  Interview  with  the 
late  PhiUppa  Schuyler  he  aald.  grinning: 
•Tou  know,  I'm  a  Communist- '  He  is. 

There  is  a  one-Party  system  In  Uganda. 
and  the  Preas,  once  free,  has  been  muzzled. 
Tlie  Asian  tradesmen  are  being  forced  out. 
A t:tl -Communists  took  heart  when  on  De- 
cember nineteenth  Comrade  Obote  waa  shot 
In  the  head  by  on  assassin  as  he  left  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Uganda  People's 
Party  garbed  In  a  red  ahlrt.  Their  hopes 
were  dof^bed  vhen  he  recovered. 


Since  the  Tutsi  ruling  cl&ss  was  slaugh- 
tered In  the  thousands  and  140,000  ciissed 
out  In  1S68.  the  proletarian  Hutus  have  run 
this  incredibly  backward  mountain  enclave 
of  10,365  square  miles  and  4  million  In- 
habitants, which  even  the  United  Nations 
hesitated  to  m.ake  free.  Despite  Chinese  Com- 
munist activities  In  Buritndl.  Its  neighbor- 
ing Odd  Dust  Twin.  Rwanda  under  Presi- 
dent Or^golre  Kaylbanda  has  steered  clear 
of  Reds, 

BtnttTNOI 

Almost  Identical  In  area  and  population 
with  Rwanda,  things  have  been  livelier,  and 
bloodier,  here.  The  Tutsi  minority  brutally 
nut  down  a  bloody  rebellion  of  the  eighty- 
five  percent  malortty  Hutu  serfs  In  1965.  The 
Red  Chinese  Embassy  was  active  in  the 
Intrigue  from  the  etart.  and  one  of  its 
ottach^  almost  upon  arrival  escaped  to  the 
U.8.  Embassy  and  told  all,  whereupon  the 
Chinese  were  invited  out.  Last  September 
another  Hutu  plot  was  uncovered  and  heads 
rolled  imder  President  Michel  Mlcombero's 
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Draconian  decree.  Two  of  the  three  Prime 
Ministers  have  been  executed,  and  a  Health 
Minister  died  "under  questioning," 

The  Red  Chinese  Embassy  la  now  back  in 
burtness,  but  the  Maoists  are  l^'lng  low. 
As  one  of  the  four  thousand  Europeans  liv- 
ing In  the  country  remarked,  "This  Isnt  a 
happy  time  In  Burundi.  It  isn't  a  happy 
place,"  He  could  have  said  that  again!  In 
December,  twenty-three  persons.  Including 
two  former  Government  officials  and  nine- 
teen military  men,  were  executed  as  plot- 
ters; two  other  former  Ministers  were  JoUed 
for  life;  and  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  whose 
wife  Is  a  black,  became  persona  non  grata; 
llie  Communists  are  understandably  mum. 

THX   8in>AN 

Not  since  the  Ninth  Century,  when  Islam 
converted  this  early  Christian  country  with 
the  scimitar,  have  there  been  more  coups 
here  than  during  the  past  year.  It  Is  the  only 
big  crop  that  has  been  harvested,  and  today 
this  arid  907.600  sqtiare  mile  land  and  Its 
14  million  people  are  locked  in  the  Commu- 
nist Russian  camp.  Of  course  civil  war  in  the 
Chrlstlan-pagan  South  has  been  going  on 
since  Independence  In  1957,  with  a  half  mil- 
lion casualties,  but  since  last  April  bewilder- 
ing chnnpeE  have  taken  place. 

On  May  35.  1969.  a  group  of  lower-rank 
military  officers  staged  the  year's  first  coup 
by  overthrowing  the  shaky  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, and  designating  the  Leftist  former 
Chief  Justice  Bablker  Awadallah  as  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister.  The  revolutionary 
junta  was  beaded  by  Colonel  Jaafar  al- 
Nlmalrl.  and  the  new  Premier  announced  "a 
socialist  democratic  course."  Interestingly 
enough,  the  following  day  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff.  Mohammed  Idrls  Abdullah,  arrived 
bat-ln-hand  In  Moscow.  The  next  step  was 
to  recogn]?«  East  Germany.  Then  all  salaries 
were  cut  and  bureaucrau  had  to  go  to  their 
"wtn-k"  in  buses  instead  of  Cadillacs.  The 
regime  was  eald  to  be  solidly  behind  the  Arab 
couse  In  Palestine  and  against  imperialism 
In  Africa.  Potir  of  the  twenty-four  Cabinet 
officers  were  Communists,  albeit  the  Party 
had  been  outlawed  for  three  yeors.  President 
Ismail  al-Azharl  was  ousted,  of  course,  and 
the  prestigious  former  Premier  Muhammad 
Ahmnd  MahHoub  could  not  be  found. 

To  prove  himself  a  Tough  Oscar,  General 
al-Nlmatrl  aald  the  throe  Southern  provinces 
would  never  be  allowed  to  secede,  noting: 
"We  do  not  believe  In  secession."  Then  six 
U.S.  diplomats  were  expelled  for  aiding  local 
"plotters."  albeit  the  Sudan  had  broken  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  and  our  boys 
worked  out  of  the  Dutch  Embassy.  A  month 
later  Premier  Awadallah  charged  that  the 
U,S.A.  was  trying  to  "sabotage"  his  regime, 
while  al-Nlmalrt  magnanimously  gave  the 
Southern  (Chrlstlan-paran )  provinces  the 
right  of  autonomy  (which  they  had  been 
fighting  for  since  1957).  and  the  "right"  to 
establish  relations  with  the  Communist  bltjc. 
On  August  26.  1969.  former  President  Ismail 
al-Azharl  "died  after  a  heart  attack."  and  on 
October  twenty-eighth  the  new  Leftist  Pre- 
mier was  deposed  and  General  al-Nlmairl 
replaced  him.  The  SO.OOO-strong  Communist 
Party  was  riding  high,  so  It  was  easy  to  sup- 
press a  fifth  coup. 

When  the  Communist  revolt  in  Libya  oc- 
curred. al-Nlmalrl  stepped  forward  as  pal  of 
the  new  regime,  and  of  Comrade  Nasser. 
There  are  150  Russian  military  Instructors  In 
the  Sudan  with  250  "technlcions"  working  on 
"hospital  projects,"  while  artillery  and  tanks 
have  arrived  from  Tugoslavla,  and  arms  were 
supplied  to  the  Communist  Eritrean  rebels 
against  Ethiopia.  Last  October  al-Nlmalrl  vis- 
ited Moecow.  to  discuss  "expansion  of  trade." 

BOUAU 

This  Texaa-slee  semi-desert  country  of  3 
millton  cattle  grazers  has  also  had  Its  share 
of  coups  during  the  past  year.  Oddly  enough 
for  Africa.  Premier  Mohammed  Hagl  Ibrahim 
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Egal  won  reelection  last  March  twenty-sixth 
in  competition  with  elxty-three  Parties,  none 
stable.  He  then  presiunably  worked  out  a 
detente  with  Kenya  and  Ethiopia  to  end  the 
bloody  border  strife  with  them  over  grazing 
grounds  (the  main  trouble  being  lack  of 
water).  Then,  touring  the  drought-stricken 
areas  on  October  fifteenth.  President  Abdlra- 
Bhld  All  Scermarke  was  assassinated.  He  had 
visited  the  Soviet  Union.  China.  Bnuin.  and 
the  U.S.A.  He  established  close  ties  with  the 
Kremlin,  which  supplied  the  tjsual  weapons. 
Premier  Egal  was  at  the  time  conveniently 
away  on  a  visit  to  America. 

On  October  21.  l£69.  the  Somali  Army  and 
police  seized  power,  announcing  a  policy  of 
nonallgnment  and  neutrality,  and  Jugged  all 
Oovemment  Ministers.  Including  Premier 
Egal.  whom  the  radio  denounced  as  a  "blood- 
sucker of  the  people"  shortly  after  he  flew 
home  from  Callfomla.  The  revolutionary 
council  ruled  by  decree,  a  twelve-hour  cur- 
few wfl3  imposed,  planes  forbidden  to  land, 
all  political  Parties  banned,  the  Supreme 
Court  abolished,  and  the  sixty-man  U5. 
Peace  Corps  contingent  told  to  leave  by 
year's  end.  Another  Moscow  victory! 

KSlfTA 

That  Old  Block  Magic  proltabiy  won't  work 
much  longer  for  Jomo  Kenyatta.  high  priest 
of  the  Mau  Mau.  The  assassmatlon  in  July 
of  Tom  Mboya  by  a  Klkuyu.  the  tribal  rioiinR 
at  his  funeral  rites  where  Kenyaita's  Mer- 
cedes waa  stoned  and  Mboya's  widow  gassed, 
and  the  cries  of  "bull"  from  the  opposition- 
ist Kpnya  People's  Union  adherents  of  Com- 
munist Oginga  Odlnga.  were  the  hand- 
wrlMng  on  the  wall  which  materialized 
boldly  Just  three  days  after  the  Luo  niblnn 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  and  helr- 
appftrent  was  killed.  Mbora  was  unpopular, 
and  only  two  years  before  had  barely  escaped 
another  gunman.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
prior  to  that  the  Army  mutinied.  Kenyatta 
responded  ijy  sending  back  a  shiprn'^nt  of 
Soviet  arms  ordered  by  Odlnga.  expelled 
Russian  and  Czech  Journal  ists.  a-iked  for 
the  recall  of  the  Red  Chincpc  Ambassador. 
and  ousted  all  leaders  with  Marxist  leanings, 
including  then  Vice  President  Oglnga 
Odlnga. 

Daniel  Mol.  the  current  Vice  Prerldent. 
hinted  that  a  Communist  plot  was  twhind 
the  shoof^sng  of  Mboya:  "an  Internationa: 
conspiracy  In  the  world."  He  absolved  the 
West.  Interestingly,  it  was  disclosed  That 
Mboya's  killer,  a  member  of  Oginea  Odlnea's 
Party,  had  been  to  "school"  in  Communist 
Bulgaria. 

As  tribalism  hecame  more  tenw.  Jomo 
took  to  the  stump,  the  old  Mau  Mau  oaths 
were  taken  again  and  the  Luoe  rushed  al- 
most en  masse  to  the  oppositionist  Kenya 
People's  Union  As  tension  erew.  Kenvntta 
was  heckled  by  Odinea'a  follower*,  who  were 
arrested  and  detained  along  with  their 
leader  after  gunfire  killed  eleven  and 
wounded  seventy-three  at  the  dedicotlon  of 
a  Soviet-built  hospital  In  Ki«umu.  The  Oov- 
emment charged  the  KPU.  was  working 
with  "foreign  and  unfrtendlv  elements  to 
destroy  the  peaceful  running  of  the  coun*ry." 

At  the  Parllamentarv  election*!  on  Decem- 
ber S,  1969,  five  Ministers  lost  their  seats.  A 
month  la*er  23.000  school-teachers  struck 
because  they  had  not  been  paid.  To  appease 
the  mob,  the  regime  ordered  npsriv  a  thou- 
sand Asians  to  cloee  their  busIneasM  by 
January  11.  1970,  even  though  kIx  hundred 
of  them  were  Kenya  citizens. 

When  the  K  P.U.  w^  banned  on  Decem- 
ber twelfth.  It  was  charired  that  Odlnga  and 
his  henchmen  had  visited  ^he  Russian  and 
Chinese  Embassies  tn  Kenva  and  nearby 
counrrles.  Indications  are  that  when  79- 
year-old  Kenyatta  goes,  the  takeover  will 
c^me. 

XTHIOPU 

This  oldest  Christian  nation,  with  Its 
mountainous  395,000  square  miles  and  Its 
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Kt!m»ted  23  mUllon  dlvena  tribesman,  u  on 
the  Terge  of  disintegration.  Surrounded  as 
It  Is  by  Communist  Sudan  and  Somali,  and 
hostile  northern  provlncea  of  Kenya  which 
the  Somali  shlftae  ccntrol.  It  la  not  surpris- 
ing that  arm£  from  Ciiech  arsenals  And  their 
way  to  the  Erltreans  through  hostile  Sudan 
and   Somalia. 

In  ISflo  the  American-trained  Army  mu- 
tinied, but  HalJe  Selassie  flew  In  from  Rio 
f*e  Janeiro  ond  crushed  It,  Since  then  there 
have  been  student  ctrlkea  and  hijacked 
'•ommerclal  planefi.  The  Emperor,  who  wa?5 
^)3rn  In  1892  and  has  been  In  char^  since 
1930.  hai  .wen  the  ned  Sea  turn  politically 
Red.  with  the  CoCDmunlsts  In  power  acrnw 
the  narrow  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb. 

Ethiopia  la  a  one-man  State,  ^kid  That 
man  will  soon  he  gone.  The  Emneror  Is  ful'v 
aware  of  the  Bed  threat  and  has  a.<ked  re- 
peatedly for  Anjerlcan  mUItarv  assistance 
Guerrillas  of  the  Erltrean  Liberation  Force 
are  jettlns  bolder  than  they  were  before 
Sudan  went  Communist. 

MaLAGSST 

A  Caltfomla-«l»  inland  of  8.300  OCO  people 
flanktnp-  Mr^amblone  aero.Bs  the  300-mlle 
Morambloue  Channel.  Malacasy  Is  of  the 
preatpst  ^trateirlc  Importance  to  the  Com- 
munist Conspiracy.  The  Lsland  was  rent  by 
a  Bed  rcTOlt  In  !947-194n.  which  the  French 
crushed  with  ?Te»t  dlffl.-ultr  President  Phll- 
Ihert  Tslrfinana,  a  srood-humorert.  effective 
FmncAphone  leader  who  founded  the  Soda' 
Drmncraf  e  Partv  In  ig.-ie.  and  won  the  flr-t 
election  after  19»n  Independence,  U  an  ont- 
snnlcen  antI-Comm«nI?t, 

A  mnderatlng  Influence  In  African  politics 
Tslrmira  has  linked  up  a  bloc  of  Prench- 
sneaklnB  African  States  In  the  OrooiKsaHon 
f """""e  Aficatne  n  Malmene  (OCAM), 
whvh  c-efiT!^  Irrltsr*?  ^f^.ernw  and  PeV-"Tu: 
S'-n|tcnn'l»  he  last  June  arraneed  closer 
relations  with  South  Africa  ana  Portuital. 
Th  's  came  none  too  soon 

^fosccw'"  mouthpiece  nolltlcallv  en  Ihc 
Island  Is  the  pro-Communist  opposition  Pa-- 
ty  called  AKJ5.M..  which  has,  its  leader 
lars.  "t-ital  devotion  to  sclentlBc  socialism." 
,AK^?'  ha,«  jiroDosed  the  old  frnp  of  roall- 
finn,  ana  the  crantlng  or  tacllmes  to  Soviet 
Fhl-w  "en-isred  In  oceanic  lurvev  work  •• 
Th~e  are  rrallT  dlseulsed  vniis  of  the  Sn- 
T'et  Par  E«*'  Fleet  serving  as  liaison  vessels 
wvh  the  R-d  squodriT  rradunllv  oenetra'- 
!"<:  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Moramblque 
Channel,  thmuch  which  all  the  area's  oil 
'Mps  rsss 

The  roD  A  K  E.M.  Communist  here  la  th** 
"Reverend"  Richard  Andrlamanlatc.  He  and 
his  Secretary  Oeneral,  Clsele'  Rahesahala 
have  become  frequent  visitors  to  the  Mr>s- 
cw  fle'iinota  and  other  Soviet  bloc  cnun- 
tMes  At  the  A  KJ^.M.  Partv  Confess  late 
last  year,  there  were  fraternal  d'lesates 
•rt,-,  ,t,f  Russian  French,  and  Italian  Com- 
-Tii-nlit  Parties,  strone  pressure  was  put  on 
President  Tslranana  to  hasten  the  coalition 
He  wouldn't  bud<»e. 

The  Soviet  Union  panta  for  use  of  the 
former  French  naval  base  at  Oleeo  Sanres 
at  the  n,-.rthemmnst  tin  of  Msdaesscar 
vhlch  the  .T.?n^nt«e  were  desl-nu"  r.r  cnn- 
txirlnr  durlncr  the  dark  days  of  World  War  n. 
With  a  foothold  there  alon^  with  the  Mala- 
irasy  airports,  the  Communists  could  domi- 
nate the  Mos-amblnue  Channel  and  cut  off 
most  of  fhe  oil  boujd  f.:*r  Industrial  West- 
ern Europe. 

Alive  to  this  rrade  ties  were  etrenethened 
m  October  between  South  Africa  and  Mala- 
eisv  as  a  result  of  a  mission  from  the  Trans- 
vaal Chamber  of  Industries,  and  eTorts  are 
bcini  made  to  Increase  tourism  from  South 
Africa  So  the  embattled  Southern  African 
bicc  has  another  nonwhlte  ally,  and  Mo- 
Tnmblque  has  a  protected  flank. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUREAUCRATIC  LAWLESSNESS 

HON.  ALURD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or  NTW  Tonic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
ia  8  pervMive  feeling  abroad  In  the  land 
that  things  are  happening  over  which 
people  have  no  control. 

Their  sons  are  sent  off  across  the  globe 
and  they  are  taxed  to  support  a  war 
about  which  neither  they  nor  their 
elected  representatives  ever  had  any- 
thing to  say:  big  corporations  over  which 
they  have  no  control  spew  their  Indus- 
trial wastes  Into  the  air  and  water  that 
we  all  must  use:  the  airlines  violate  with 
Impunity  the  peace  and  quiet  of  those  of 
of  us  living  near  airports;  manufacturers 
turn  out  products  that  are  defective  and 
then  do  not  stand  behind  them;  the  rich 
escape  their  fair  share  of  taxes  through 
a  variety  of  loopholes,  while  the  middle 
class  is  taxed  at  every  turn:  more  money 
is  spent  to  Inance  Inadequate  and  over- 
prlceu  medical  services  than  in  any  other 
country  In  the  world,  yet  our  public 
health  statistics  place  us  below  most 
Western  industrial  countries:  our  cities 
are  crumbling  eyesores  during  the  day 
and  off-limits  at  night,  and  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs  are  monuments  to 
greedy  development  schemes  that  have 
left  a  soulless  shambles  instrad  of  inter- 
esting, well-planned  communities—all  of 
these  things  are  happening  and  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  crisis  that  they  inspire  Is 
compounded  by  the  feeling  that  the  peo- 
ple's political  representatives  are  power- 
less to  do  anything  about  It.  People  from 
all  walks  of  life  simply  do  not  believe 
their  elected  representatives  can  suffi- 
ciently get  a  grip  on  things  to  put  the 
times  back  into  Joint. 

One  aspect  of  this  deepening  sense  of 
doubt  about  the  eflfectlveness  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  our  institutions  Is  bril- 
liantly analyzed  in  the  August  Issue  of 
the  Wflshlnerton  Monthly  by  John  Roth- 
chlld.  T  am  Inserting  It  in  the  Record 
for  those  who  may  have  missed  Jt: 
The  CtrLTrRE  or  BraKAPCEAcr:  WASHiwcTOir'a 
Other  Crime  PaonLEM 
/By  John  H.  Rothchlld) 
The  D.c.  Crime  "Bill  doem*t  mention  It, 
but  one  of  the  worst  breeding  places  of  law- 
lessness !n  the  nation's  capital  la  Inside  the 
federal  bxireaucracy. 

A  pattern  of  consistent,  willful,  and  open 
violation  of  statutes.  Congresslcnal  man- 
dates, court  decisions,  and  the  Constitution 
haa  emerged  from  some  or  the  ai'rnclea  en- 
trusted with  selling  poor  people  on  the  Idea 
ot  law  and  order,  the  agencies  that  are  Eup- 
poaed  to  ImprrjTe  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  that  harbor  crime  and  produce 
riots. 

Par  from  eliminating  the  conditions  that 
crMte  crime  In  the  ghetto,  tbow  agencies 
I  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Wellare  and  the  DepsrtmePt  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  among  others)  have 
themFelves  becme  estenplons  of  the  ghetto — 
poeketB  where  ritual  niles  crer  regulation, 
where  power  alters  and  then  becomes  the  law. 
and  where  Illegal  nrts  are  often  mattere  of 
survival,  of  procedure,  and  of  buslness-as- 
usuftl.   (Similar  patterns  of  lawlessncu  can 
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be  found  elsewhere  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, notably  at  th»  Pentagon,  but  here  we 
are  ooncemed  only  with  agencies  that  our* 
port  to  help  the  poor.) 

Out  of  the  Illusions  of  the  New  Prontlar 
where  the  bouudartes  of  Justice,  law  and  a 
decent  life  were  supposed  to  extend'  to  in- 
ciude  au  cltlMns.  we  have  fashioned  an  Old 
Frontier,  where  the  Ideals  expressed  In  Con- 
gresslonal  legislation  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  realities  of  the  political  and  economic 
power  structure  as  to  be  eesentliilly  unen- 
forceable. What  we  accepted  ia  principle  and 
told  the  government  to  do.  goes  lar  beyond 
What  we  axe  able  to  enforce  In  pracuce;  and 
following  the  law.  In  some  agenclCLS,  has  be- 
come a  coiu-ageous  act.  and  therefore  an  in- 
frequent one.  Por  example.  In  the  wave  ot 
firings  at  HEW  and  Justice  and  the  Penta^oo 
In  the  past  year,  the  common  factor  li  that 
those  ousted  were  held  gtillty  of  attemptlns 
to  obey  the  law.  ^^ 

It  la  by  no  means  certain  that  any  of  tbe 
benevolent  federal  programs,  where  rhetoric 
is  often  more  lavish  than  appropriation, 
could  succeed  even  If  they  carefully  followed 
all  of  ihelr  mandBtes.  Bureaucracy  has  prov- 
en to  be  an  Impotent  and  often  counterpro- 
ductive means  of  solving  hiunan  problems. 
But  When  a  government — wboee  stated  goal 
Is  a  Just  society — chooses  not  to  foUow  Its 
own  law3,  the  damage  goes  beyond  that  of 
mere  InefBcleacy  or  Insufficiency, 

The  most  glaring  cMmples  of  this  condl- 
uon  (and  convincing  ones,  since  the  ngeocy 
admits  them)  are  contained  in  i  report  re- 
cently  compiled  by  HEW.  In  an  unususlly 
self- revelatory  gesture,  HEW  sold  that  39 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
violating  federal  regulations,  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Supreme  Court  decisions,  or  aU  three, 
in  the  operation  of  federal  I  v- funded  welfare 
and  social  rehablUtatlon  prognnM.  HEW  con- 
tinues CO  fund  these  programs. 

Who*:  HEW  doe -n't  say  In  its  report  is  that 
this  kind  Of  thtn?  has  been  eoing  on  for 
years  and  ha^  become  accepted  practice. 
Untu  about  four  mon'^hs  ago,  HEW  not  on'y 
f/vUed  ro  enforce  the  regulations,  it  dldat 
e-en  bother  to  systematically  record  the 
violations. 

Tbe  violations  that  HEW  now  admltn.  in  a 
s'rate-by-s'.ate  breakdown,  are  not  mere  fine 
points  of  law  over  which  reawnahle  men 
may  quibble.  They  are  not  Individual  abuset; 
they  are  Illegal  state  policies.  In  most  csaee. 
they  are  blatant  refusals  to  S'jbmit  plans,  as 
required  by  the  government,  eiplatnlns  bow 
rsrilfttlons  wUl  be  Implemented.  ThU  means 
th^t  mrtsz  of  the  states  named  have  not  only 
fiUed  to  follow  the  law.  they  have  refused 
to  register  even  an  intent  to  follow  It— that 
chronic.  scofBns  kind  of  disrespect  tbat 
J'Tde-es  find  In  hoodlums. 

The  violations  are  staged  by  HEW  In  bland 
federalese; 

Arizona:  Deprivation  of  parental  support: 
Compulsory  Inclusion  of  unrelated  man  In 
APDC  assistance  grant:  Income  of  unrelated 
male  is  assumed.  (Arizona  had  eleht  other 
c-^.tegortes  of  violations.) 

California!  Adtustment  of  maximum  pay- 
nicnf — APDC:  maximums  not  proportionate- 
ly adjusted,  f California  had  seven  other  caie- 
sories  of  violations,) 

District  of  Columbia-  AdTustment  of  as- 
s!st.ance  standard*^:  standards  bsve  not  been 
fully  updated.  fThe  District  had  eight  other 
catecorles  of  violations.) 

Ha^taH:  Need  and  amount  of  assistance: 
differential  treatment  of  applicants  and  re- 
cipients of  APTX"  In  amount  of  aMistaaoe 
granc.  (HawaU  had  seven  other  categories  of 
violations.) 

f ndjana:  Prior  notice  of  payment  termina- 
tion: recipients  are  not  being  provided  prior 
notice  of  payment  termination  and  decreases. 
Fair  hearing?:  not  carrylig  out  fair  hearing 
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requirements  to  practice.   (Indiana  had  five 
other  categorlee  of  violations,) 

Not  surprisingly.  HEWs  report  provides  no 
figures  on  the  Importance  of  tbe  state  vlolo- 
tions.  Its  pose  is  calculated  to  put  any  but 
the  most  devoted  observer  to  sleep,  when,  to 
fact,  the  law  breaktop  permitted  by  HEW 
adds  up  to  a  massive  deprivation  of  "human 
rights.  Welfare  critics  like  Jonathan  Kauf- 
man, research  director  of  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  OrgonlTtttlon.  and  Richard  A. 
CToword  of  Columbia  University  estimate  thai 
K  the  law  were  fully  enforced,  twice  as  many 
Americans  would  be  on  the  welfare  roils,  and 
many  now  on  welfare  would  draw  higher 
benefits.  That  prospect — 12  million  more 
Americans  drawing  federal  and  state  welfare 
payments— is  sufficient  to  eitplaln  the  na- 
tion-wide pattern  of  government  lawleaaneai. 
The  very  else  of  the  federal  operation 
encourages  malpracttoe  from  those  who  be- 
lieve that  laws  should  be  followed  not  wh*r 
they  are  Juat,  but  only  when  they  are  en- 
forceable. But  an  even  greater  asset  to  fed- 
eral lawlessness,  as  Illustrated  in  the  HEW 
report,  is  Its  statistic*!  style.  When  bureau- 
crats blink  at  the  law.  it  la  not  the  bizarre, 
daredevil,  and  personal  kind  of  scandal  that 
becomes  newsworthy  and  feeds  the  public 
fantasy,  like  the  Senator  accepting  a  bribe 
or  free  rides  to  some  lobbyist's  airplane.  Por 
like  so  much  else  to  the  bureaucracy,  its 
iUegallty  Is  strikingly  devoid  of  flair,  of  pas- 
iton.  and  of  Individuality.  If  it  la  hidden 
from  the  public.  It  hides  not  behind  a  well- 
constructed  shield  of  secrecy,  but  behind  a 
csraouflage  of  boredom.  Federal  lawlessness 
Is  the  result  of  a  ayatematlc  series  of  deci- 
sions that  become  Impersonal  and  eventually 
uninteresting,  except  to  the  victims.  It  Is 
no  thrill:  It  is  a  sure  thing,  accomplished 
from  nine  to  five,  with  regular  cosee  breaks. 
The  eiosperatlng  technicality  and  organl- 
eadon  of  this  bureaucratic  lawbreaklng  gives 
it  a  permanent  Immimlty.  The  Immunity  l.s 
preserved  through  chaiinels  of  correction 
that  are  as  winding  and  endless  as  the  chan- 
nels of  violation.  Although  John  D.  Twl- 
name,  HEW  social  and  rehabilitation  ad- 
ministrator. emphasl7,ea  that  "obviously,  we 
cannot  permit  non-compUance  with  federal 
requirements,"  his  orgaiilsatlon  continues  to 
do  Just  that, 

"We  are  making  every  attempt."  Twl- 
name  laya.  "through  our  regional  offices,  to 
negotiate  with  the  states  to  resolve  the 
Issues.  But  when  these  efforts  do  not  bear 
fruit,  after  a  six-month  negotiating  period, 
we  will  bring  our  Washington  offices  into  the 
picture  and  examine  every  apparent  viola- 
tion carefully  to  determine  whether  federal 
hearines  should  be  held." 

HEWs  enforcement  formula  m  Itself 
Beems  like  undue  process.  It  shouldn't  take 
six  months  of  negotiating  (what  Is  there  to 
negotiate  about?) .  while  states  are  still  using 
federal  money  Illegally,  to  decide  to  examine 
what  you  already  kqew  in  the  first  place — 
that  the  law  Is  being  broken.  But  the  actual 
delays  in  enforcement  have  far  exceeded 
even  the  ones  that  are  built  Into  the  system. 
It  has  Uken  HEW  more  than  three  years 
to  threaten  to  hold  hearings  for  states  that 
have  not  compiled  with  a  1967  law  requir- 
ing them  to  adjust  maximum  welfare  levels 
w  correspond  with  higher  costs  of  Uvlng. 
Recently.  HEW  announced  That  it  has  final- 
ly scheduled  hearings  for  three  such  states, 
ind  for  Arizona,  the  latter  for  falling  to 
comply  With  residence  requirements.  But 
HEW  has  not  announced  hearings  to  deal 
with  the  massive  list  of  other  violations  that 
It  admits  continue  to  occur  In  30  states. 

B»en  If  HEW  hasn't  pursued  the  lawbreak- 
ers. It  at  least  admits  that  the  laws  are  be- 
ing broken.  It  Is.  In  this  sense,  far  more 
civilized  than  other  federal  agencies,  where 
It  is  difficult  to  figure  out  exactly  what  the 
law  Is  or  which  conflicting  law  applies.  In 
■onie  cases,  federal  lawleaaaeae  is  not  only  a 
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condition  where  speclfle  laws  are  not  upheld, 
but  also  one  in  which  there  are  so  many 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  make  any  law 
essentially  meaningless. 

Although  bureaucracy,  on  the  face  of  It. 
Is  the  opposite  of  anarchy,  being  over-orga- 
nized rather  than  under-organised,  it  may 
be  a  better  means  of  achlevtog  the  ends  that 
anarchy  desires.  The  longer  an  organization 
exists,  the  more  chance  it  has  of  reaching 
the  point  of  dlmtoishlng  returns,  the  condi- 
tion of  overlaw,  where  any  action  can  be 
Justified  by  some  rule  or  another  and  where 
no  action  Is  any  more  or  less  legal  than  any 
other.  When  bureaucracy  becomes  a  mem- 
ocracy.  It  also  erodes  Into  an  on-going  fed- 
eral riot,  where  any  additional  regulation 
only  further  obsctirea  the  meaning  of  what- 
ever the  organization  is  supposed  to  be  do- 
ing, or  of  what  the  origtoal  sutute  says. 
This  has  happened  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  where  the  bureaucrats  have  virtu- 
ally iinchecked  power  over  Indians'  Uvea  and 
can  Justify  .iny  decision  through  the  Indian 
AtTiSrs  Manual,  which  fills  39  volumes  that 
stack  Eome  6  feet  high  and  contains  more 
than  a.OOO  regulations,  389  treaties.  6.000 
statutes,  2.000  federal  court  decisions,  end 
500  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
manual  is  the  product  of  years  or  bureau- 
cratic sedimentation — procedure  piled  on 
procedure,  low  on  law— until  even  legal 
scholars  can  no  longer  make  any  sense  out 
of  It. 

When  little  Internal  laws  help  men  break 
larger  laws  that  were  the  basis  for  setting 
up  an  organization  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
fsr  along  the  road  to  the  system  that  Hannah 
Arendt  describes  In  her  recent  book  On  Vio- 
lence. She  defines  bureaucracy  as: 

"The  rule  of  an  Intricate  system  of  bu- 
reaus in  which  no  men,  neither  one  or  the 
best,  neither  the  few  nor  the  many,  can  be 
held  responsible,  and  which  could  be  proper- 
ly called  rule  by  Nobody.  (If.  In  accord  with 
traditional  political  thought,  we  Identify 
tyranny  as  government  that  Is  not  held  to 
give  account  of  Itaelf.  rule  by  Nobody  Is 
clearly  the  mo.«!t  tyrannical  of  all.  since  there 
is  no  one  left  who  could  even  be  asked  to 
answer  for  what  Is  being  done  It  Is  this 
st,ate  of  affairs,  making  It  Impossible  to  lo- 
calize responsibility  and  to  Identify  the  en- 
emy, that  Is  among  the  moat  potent  causes 
of  the  current  worldwide  rebellious  unrest. 
Its  chaotic  nature,  and  Its  dangerotu  tend- 
ency to  get  out  of  control  and  to  run 
pmuck.)" 

But  while  bureaucracy  gets  more  uncon- 
troUohie  as  It  grows.  It  retains  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  to  certain  outside  pressures 
Although  It  may  be  government  by  Nobody, 
it  does  please  certain  people  and  serves  tbose 
oeop>  very  effectively,  A  few  groups  have 
loomed  to  monlpulate  the  bureaucracy  to 
pet  from  It  what  they  want  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  the  groups  that  the  agenclea 
were  set  up  to  help,  but  the  ones  thev  were 
set  up  to  counterbalance. 

Food  commodity  programs,  for  example. 
cjh  be  moHed  to  become  another  asset  for 
tm^ueers  Instead  of  for  the  hungry — 
-^ilded  not  by  what  the  poor  need  to  eat. 
hut  by  what  the  big  farmers  want  to  unload. 
Thus.  Nobodv  opentes  as  a  disguise  for  the 
designs  of  those  groups  that  use  lawlers 
rrngrams  for  their  own  ends.  The  best  exam- 
n'e  of  how  Interests  can  accomplish  this  la 
vound  In  the  relocation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

In  urban  relocation,  the  legislative  Intent 
Is  clear.  As  early  as  1949.  Congress  required 
that  no  contracts  for  local  renewal  programs 
be  signed  until  "there  af  or  R.re  being  pre- 
sided .  ,  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings equal  In  number  to  the  number  of  and 
ivallable  to"  displaced  families.  When  It  was 
found  that  the  requirement  was  not  betog 
compiled  with,  it  was  reiterated  several  times 
by  Congress.  By  1969,  nothing  bed  twanged. 
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Hitogs  had  even  gotten  worse,  since  many 
slum  areas  were  being  replaced  by  affluent 
housing  while  the  poor  were  forced  into  more 
compact  end  equalld  ghettos  by  the  same 
federal  money  that  was  supposed  to  help  Im- 
prove their  living  conditions. 

Requiring  that  urban  relocators  provide 
poor  people  vrtth  housing  did  not  facilitate 
the  quick  fiattenlng  of  areas  that  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  money  flowing  Into  the  citlee, 
nor  did  such  a  requirement  please  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  who  could  get  much  more 
for  their  mor.ey  by  building  mlddle-claas 
dwelltogs  and  office  buUdtogs.  'nierefore.  tbe 
deliberate  lying  to  overEtAte  the  amount  of 
bousing  available  to  displaced  people  was 
merely  a  convenient  means  of  sacrificing  the 
low  to  benefit  expediency  and  profit. 

TTie  Government  Accounting  Office  (GAOl 
has  documented  HUD's  failure  to  do  any- 
thing about  Bucii  practices:  "Although  HUD 
was  aware  that  the  City  of  Cleveland  had 
serious  deficiencies  relattog  to  existing  hous- 
ing codes  and  their  enforcement  and  was 
also  aware  that  the  calling  of  these  deficien- 
cies to  the  attention  of  re«:pon5lble  city  of- 
ficials was  not  bringing  results,  it  continued 
to   recertify   the   city's   workable   program." 

The  same  thing  was  occurring  across  the 
notion,  as  substitute  housing  for  renewal  vic- 
tims was  compiled  from  clasoified  ad  sections 
of  newspspsrs,  from  drive-by  inspections, 
from  substandard  dwellings,  from  areas  soon 
to  be  demolished,  and  sometimes  was  even 
counted  three  or  four  tUnee  to  an  effort 
to  provide  the  illusion  that  those  betog 
moved  out  of  the  sitims  had  places  to  go. 
All  these  evasions  avoided  nasty  delays  to 
the  "progress"  of  citlee. 

There  is  a  long  history  to  urban  renewal 
of  discrepancies  between  local  office  records 
and  the  ones  sent  to  HUD  regional  offices, 
tthere  grant  applications  are  proeested.  In 
one  city,  23  of  24  randomly -selected  families 
from  one  project  and  25  of  36  to  another 
were  found  to  he  Uvlng  In  substandard 
hou&tog,  although  local  reports  said  that  all 
bad  t»eeu  relocated  into  acceptable  dwelllnga. 

The  way  the  housing  figures  were  com- 
piled in  Newark,  Hew  Jersey,  illustrates  how 
many  people  oau  be  left  out  In  the  cold  after 
such  relocation  shell  games.  In  November, 
1967.  NewarV:  claimed  It  had  3,663  vacanclw 
available  for  people  removed  by  relocation 
Of  these,  however.  i,i87  vacancies  were  lo- 
cated to  areas  designed  for  clearance  or  re- 
moval In  the  near  future,  which  meant  a 
family  would  be  forced  out  of  one  demolition 
ared  and  into  mother.  Out  of  the  remaining 
2,481  vacancies.  24  per  cent  were  In  substand- 
j.rd  condition.  So  there  were  about  1.800 
\-acant  dwellings  fit  for  occupauon — and  of 
t?iow  It  Is  not  known  how  many  fell  outside 
the  accepted  reeldenttal  sones  or  cotiid  have 
bfron  disqualified  for  other  reasons. 

As  a  result  of  this  chicanery,  at  least  half 
of  the  displaced  families  in  Newark  that  year 
were  removed  from  their  homes  with  no- 
where lo  iRo.  In  Camden.  New  Jersey,  similar 
atalistlcol  naaneuvertng  meant  that  houstog 
vacancies  were  overstated  hy  1600  per  cent. 
Wbat  happened  to  the  Nortigate  section  of 
Camden  dramatizes  how  people  are  vlctlm- 
ired  by  such  numbers.  Demolition  was  in 
process  tJiere.  and  many  reetdents.  wltbont 
substitute  housing,  ranalned  to  their  old 
homes,  facing  dolly  fires,  widespread  vandal- 
ism, collapsing  walls.  rubble-Uttered  streets. 
and  rampant  rat  Invasion — conditions  that 
rival  any  produced  by  tbe  ghetto  riots  that 
occurred  acroes  the  country  at  about  the 
same  time. 

But  while  rioters  are  shot  or  arrested,  tbe 
bureaucrats  in  HUD  have  been  protected,  to- 
dlviduaJly  and  collectively,  from  the  oonae- 
quences  of  their  own  illegal  act*.  HUD.  like 
HEW.  according  to  Edgar  Cahn.  director  of 
the  Citizens  Advocate  Center  In  Waehington. 
D.C.  refuses  to  consider  sanctions  against 
lawbreakers  that  would  be  reasonable  and 
enforoeable.  It  Insists  that  the  only  remedy 
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»t  its  disposal  Is  the  total  abolition  of  any 
relocation  program  in  which  wrongdoing  Is 
discovered.  An  Illegal  program.  It  argues,  is 
better  than  no  program  at  all. 

Aside  from  the  lacc  that  this  Is  not  true 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  removed 
from  bia  home  (If  there  were  no  prograia,  he 
would  not  be  removed),  HUD's  oU-or-notb- 
mg  defense  protects  It  from  the  law  as  surely 
as  an  overtime  parlier  would  be  protected  If 
capital  punishment  were  the  only  means  of 
enforcing  parking  vlolationa.  By  refusing  to 
ask  Cooprcss  for  leaser  sanctions,  the  agency 
egectlvely  shields  itself  against  having  to  act. 
What  HUD  means  to  say  ts  that  an  Illegal 
program  is  better  than  a  legal  one  In  that 
It  pleases  the  right  people.  And  CongreK 
only  asks  polite  questions  about  why  Its 
mandates  have  been  violated.  It  has  never 
threatened  to  cut  off  HUD  funds.  In  fact  by 
lfl69.  In  the  20th  year  of  HUD  lawlessness. 
Congas  merely  required  the  Secretary  ot 
HUD  to  "review"  local  relocation  plans  and 
implementations  at  least  every  two  yean. 

Thus,  the  bureaucracy  can  be  molded,  even 
made  w  break  Its  laws,  to  fit  certain  trends 
or  interests.  It  Is  when  it  confronts  the 
powerless,  the  people  it  was  supposed  to  help. 
that  the  bureaucracy  becomes  a  brutal  and 
invisible  enemy.  It  Is  noteworthy  thit  one 
part  of  HEW,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, has  an  excellent  record  of  obeying  the 
law,  of  handling  grievances,  and  of  Inform- 
ing people  of  their  rights.  But  people  on  so- 
cial security  have  clout:  they  are  not  out- 
caste  like  welfare  recipients. 

The  benevolent  and  do-good  anencles  like 
HEW  were  supposed  to  be  the  allies  of  poor 
people,  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  power  that  ex- 
ists with  dlsenfranehlsed  groups,  to  plug  the 
boles  of  poverty  and  despair,  to  remedy  the 
pockmarks  and  sores  left  by  the  unchecked 
flows  of  businew  and  politics  In  America  But 
It  was  illusory  to  expect  that  those  agencies 
would  not  soon  have  to  answer  to  tJie  same 
power  and  Interest  groups  that  produced  the 
need  for  federal  Intervention  In  the  first 
place.  It  was  more  than  optimistic  to  hope 
that  t*e  agencies  set  up  to  work  where  the 
free  enterprise  syRtem  had  done  the  most 
damage  would  not  be  thwarted  by  the  same 
factors  that  made  that  system  nativally  tjn- 
reformable. 

Bureaucratic  lawlewnesa  ends  up  serving 
bureaucratic  self-interest.  It  Is  easier  to 
weather  a  complaint  from  a  black  welfare 
mother  who  doesn't  get  her  check  this  month 
than  It  Is  to  outrage  a  white  Senator  who 
wonders  why  federal  or  state  agencies  should 
waste  thetr  time  listening  to  blnck  people.  It 
la  easier  to  "inconvenience"  a  ghetto  resident 
by  removing  him  from  his  home  during 
urban  renewal  without  providing  him  sub- 
stitute housing  than  it  Is  to  Inconvpnlencc 
some  eager  developer  and  his  friends  In  nub- 
ile office  who  don't  want  to  wait  until  such 
housing  is  found  belore  they  start  orofltably 
rasing  the  neighborhood.  It  is  more  politic 
to  serve  the  oil  man  who  wants  the  Indian 
land  than  to  help  the  Indian  defend  that 
land. 

The  powerful  will  accept  a  theoretical 
statement  about  the  rights  of  the  poor,  as 
contained  In  the  legislation  that  set.s  up 
federul  agencies,  but  may  resist  If  any  real 
change  In  the  relationship  between  them  and 
the  poor  becomes  possible.  Many  times  we 
find  that  the  best  way  for  a  bureaucracy  to 
succeed  (continue  to  exist  >  Is  not  to  do  what 
It  was  established  to  do  OEO's  lecal  services 
operation,  as  described  In  the  June  Washinp- 
ton  Monthly,  Is  one  of  those  programs  that 
Is  too  successful  to  be  continued.  Cahn  say; 
that  the  Child  Development  Group  in  MIe- 
slsfilppl,  another  OEO  progrsm.  was  arbi- 
trarily discontinued  In  1985.  wtthotit  proper 
hearing  because  It  had  achieved  all  too  well 
the  goals  of  maximum  feasible  oartlclpotion 
of  the  poor.  The  reality  of  the  black  poor 
runmng  their  own  prostram  was  too  much  for 
OEO — or  the  white  Mississippi  politicians — to 
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accept.  So  the  program  was  scrapped  in  favor 
of  more  "legitimate"  ones. 

Lawlessness  in  the  government  also  resuUs 
when  statutes  (what  the  government  says  it 
wants  to  du)  don't  cnrre^pond  to  realities 
(what  the  govcmmeni  really  wants  to  do). 
Much  of  the  benevolent  leglsUitlon  Is  passed 
during  liberal  high-water  murks,  when  the 
composition  of  Congress  ts  moat  advanta- 
geous and  when  .ill  available  political  capital 
la  expended  on  getting  the  bill  passed,  leav- 
ing Uttle  for  ensuring  enforcement.  Badger- 
ing bureaucrats  for  enforcement  is  at  best 
unrewarding  for  the  Congressman.  He  can 
gam  headlines  and  favor  with  liberal  con- 
stituencies by  helping  to  pass  the  enabling 
legislation.  But  those  constituencies,  not 
being  directly  victimized  by  the  agency's 
lawlessneaa.  will  not  subsequently  prezs  him 
to  flght  for  enforcement  In  his  role  aa 
ombudsman,  the  Congressman  Is  much  more 
Ukely  to  bear  from,  and  respond  to,  an  urban 
developer  who  complains  that  hig  profits  are 
being  held  up  by  some  silly  federal  techni- 
cality, than  he  Is  likely  to  respond  to  the 
developer's  victims. 

The  compromise  between  those  who  want 
a  good  program  and  those  who  don't  care  if 
there  Is  any  program  at  all  turns  out  to  be 
an  unenforced  program.  Breaking  the  law 
bridges  the  gap  between  diverse  interests, 
and  becomes  a  political  entente,  a  savvy  ar- 
rangement In  which  all  Interests  (thoee  that 
serve  Justice  and  those  that  serve  power) 
are  taken  Into  account,  the  laws  satisfying 
the  former,  and  the  programs  the  latter. 

Federal  programs  can  also  serve  those  who 
are  essentially  opposed  to  Ihelr  success  be- 
cause the  very  enactment  of  a  program 
deprives  any  dls-idvantaged  group  of  the 
legitimacy  of  protest.  When  the  regulatory 
agencies  took  the  fervor  from  the  muck- 
rakers  and  turned  It  over  to  bureaucratic 
nuickpa-isers  Inside  the  government,  the 
policing  of  Industry  became  automatically 
the  province  of  the  government,  not  of  the 
people,  and  any  further  non-go vemmenlal 
action  could  b^  countered  with  the  argument 
that  the  problem  was  now  the  Job  of  govern- 
ment. Likewise,  the  poverty  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, good  or  bod,  deprive  the  poor  of  any 
further  public  leverage.  "You've  got  welfare. 
you've  got  tax  money  and  free  food,  now  why 
are  you  bitching?"  To  the  many  voters  who 
believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  program 
equals  solution  of  the  problem,  the  idea  of 
people  on  welfare  protesting  about  anvthln^ 
(even  If  they  aren't  getting  the  welfare)  la 
abhorrent.  One  good  way  to  keep  people  In 
their  place  Is  to  establl*?!!  a  bad  program  that 
gives  Up  service  to  the  concept  of  social 
progress. 

Since  poor  people  have  little  say  In  relo- 
cation and  welfare  policy  and  since  the  bu- 
reaucracy U  shielded  from  the  political  push 
and  pull  of  the  electorate,  a  person  denied 
his  rights  by  a  government  agency  has  little 
means  of  regaining  them.  The  courts  are  a 
possibility,  but,  as  Cahn  points  out.  nobody 
has  the  "right"  to  do  bu.<ilness  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  courts  have  been  wary  of  using 
their  Judicial  prerogative  to  perform  what 
should  be  government's  watchdog  function. 
If  a  person  is  illegally  cut  off  welfare.  It  is 
hard  for  him  to  prove  It.  especially  If  he  has 
no  access  to  the  basic  regulations  that  are 
used  to  Justify  siich  decisions.  It  la  usually 
Impossible  for  him  to  spend  the  money  and 
time  It  takes  to  sue  the  government.  In  some 
cases  where  suits  are  brought,  court  decisions 
hive  not  forced  bureaucracy  to  desist  from 
unlawful  practices.  And  often  people  who 
bring  such  suits  are  induced  to  settle  out  of 
court,  so  that  no  Judicial  precedent  can  be 
established. 

A  more  real  possibility  would  be  to  or- 
ganize the  poor  to  demand  fair  ond  legal 
treatjnent,  much  as  the  workers  banded  to- 
gether In  unions  to  meet  the  power  of  tha 
companies.  But  welfare  and  other  federal 
program  recipients,  unlike  union  workers. 
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have  nothing  to  give  to  the  government  w 
services  with  which  to  bargain.  It  is  posalbl* 
to  imagine  welfare  boycotts,  where  larga 
numbers  of  people  refuse  the  bureaucrauc 
services  until  some  wrong  la  redressed,  but 
It  is  not  probable  that  needy  people  could 
refuse  welfare  checlu  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
form the  system.  And  even  If  they  could,  the 
bureaucracy  might  find  ways  to  keep  on 
functioning  as  if  those  people  did  not  exist 
sending  the  money  down  and  diverting  it 
into  other  pockets.  The  government  is  too 
large  to  be  treated  as  the  unions  treated 
companies  during  the  early  stages  or  bar- 
gaining. And  OS  long  as  the  non-welfare  pub- 
lie  believes  that  people  on  welfare  don't  de- 
serve it  anyway,  then  any  protest  ogainst  the 
welfare  system,  however  Justified,  will  not  get 
needed  outside  support. 

The  other  possibility  Is  that  the  groups 
now  receiving  government  services  or  moo^ 
win  ealn  political  power  and  become  an  "tn- 
torest"  to  be  taken  into  accoimt.  PoUtlclans 
might  have  to  worry  about  getting  the  wel- 
fare vote,  the  handicapped  vote,  the  sub- 
standard occupant  vote,  much  as  they  now 
worry  about  the  Jewish  vote  or  the  Wall 
Street  vote.  Depending  on  their  slEe,  such 
new  political  subgroups  might  form  a  natu- 
ral check  on  federal  lawlessness  and  provide 
the  Impetus  for  Congress  to  police  the  Bxecu- 
tlve  Branch. 

This  dream  Is  Interrupted,  however,  by 
the  bureaucracy  Itself,  which,  as  It  grows  to 
take  In  more  areas  of  social  concern,  beoomes 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  poor  man's 
chances  of  acquiring  power.  America  sets  up 
massive  leclons  of  experts  whose  stated  goal 
is  to  program  people  into  self-sufflcteocy. 
The  contradiction  In  this  is  most  apparent 
where  the  government  hn.-i  become  moat  sll- 
encompasslnir,  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

For  non-Indians,  the  Indian  story  has  in 
It  more  than  a  mere  compassionate  render- 
ing of  the  condition  of  one  more  oppressed 
group.  It  mav  worn  us  about  the  state  of  our 
own  future  under  a  pervasive  and  inalitu- 
ttonallzed  banditry  that  governs  in  the  name 
of  "our  own  Kood."  For  sa  the  Indian  was  a 
pioneer  on  our  land,  so  he  la  the  pioneer  In 
the  total  trusteeship  society,  the  Oreat 
American  Welfare  State,  where  In  the  name 
of  efflclency,  exper*I"?e.  and  most  qualified 
leadership,  every  a'^ject  of  his  life  Is  con- 
trolled— from  health,  schools,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  trade  to  his  private  pocketbook 
As  ffovemment  grows,  more  people  are  be- 
coming Indiana. 

The  Bin  of  Rlprhts  was  not  extended  to  ta- 
dlnns  until  1988.  and  they  still  have  almost 
no  Judicial  access.  little  political  power,  and 
hardly  any  economic  control.  But  fhey  dc 
have  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Iti 
thousands  of  experts,  to  protect  them  from 
themselves.  BIA.  with  all  thoee  treaties  and 
statutes  behind  It.  carries  on  a  loud  pnd  al- 
most obscene  monoloeue  with  Indlnns,  deny- 
ing them  lawyers,  forcing  their  children  to 
go  to  schools  thousands  of  miles  away,  mak- 
ing them  pay  exorbitant  rates  on  the  trad- 
inr-post  monopolies  supervised  by  the  BIA 
and  cheating  them  out  of  their  land.  Al- 
though exnmples  of  BIA  noncompliance 
could  go  on  ad  abstirdum.  conditions  on  the 
reservations  speak  more  convincingly  s-t  to 
the  effect  of  BIA  rule. 

While  white  men  continue  to  delve  Into 
Indian  p?;vctie  to  find  cultural  kevs  to  hli 
lack  of  "development."  the  real  reasons  have 
more  to  do  with  the  BIA,  Since  that  agency 
makes  all  major  declslonfi  on  re-ervat1otu 
and  Is  aolelv  responsible  for  the  Indians  in 
loco  parentis,  who  else  could  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  fact  that  Indiana  have  iMt 
much  of  the  land  the  government  guaran- 
teed them  (from  138  million  acres  In  1887  to 
55  million  In  1966).  that  the  mineral  assets 
of  re^rvatlons  have  been  exploited  by  out- 
Elders,  that  they  have  no  economic  opnortu- 
nlty.  and  that  health  conditions  are  generally 
among  the  worst  In  the  nation? 
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The  BIA  has  made  Indians  bo  dependent 
on  It  that  most  Indians,  though  recognizing 
the  agency  as  an  enemy,  do  not  support  the 
Idea  of  abolishing  It.  To  further  this  condi- 
uon,  the  BIA  attempts  not  to  get  Indians 
off  welfare  but  to  get  them  on  It.  It  encour- 
ages them  to  sell  their  land  (a  pre-condition 
for  welfare)  and  then  doles  out  the  money 
In  small  parcels  often  below  suljslstence  lev- 
els. The  more  Indians  on  welfare,  the  more 
control  the  BIA  has  over  their  lives,  and  the 
more  the  assets  of  the  resen*atlon  can  be 
manipulated  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  devel- 
opers and  economic  interests  And  the  more 
the  Indian's  life  erodes,  the  more  BIA  bu- 
reaucrats are  needed  to  do  something  about 
It. 

If  this  seems  like  a  cynical  assessment  of 
the  rote  of  a  federal  agency,  consider  the 
pme  Ridge  Reservation  In  South  Dakota, 
second  largest  In  the  nation,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Cshn's  study,  about  »8,i>00  a  year  is 
spent  per  family  to  help  the  O^Elala  Sioux. 
and  yet  the  median  Income  of  those  same 
families  Is  only  •1.910.  The  rest  of  the  money 
supports  the  BIA  ofBcers — one  for  each  fam- 
ily on  the  reservation — *ho  are  there  to  raise 
the  Indians'  living  standard.  Although  it 
would  seem  obvious  that  the  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  bureaucrats  and 
give  the  money  to  the  Indians  directly,  thus 
immediately  raising  their  Incomes  from  ll,- 
910  a  year  to  $8,0(X)  a  year,  such  a  move 
would  not  inspire  Indian  "self-sufficiency" 
or  the  growth  rate  of  the  BIA. 

Indian  poverty  Is  an  Important  Industry. 
feedmg  thousands  of  white  men  and  creating 
for  them  the  illusion  of  work.  The  last  thing 
the  Industry,  as  a  whole,  would  accept  is  the 
very  idee  on  which  it  was  launched — Indian 
self -sufficiency  and  economic  equality.  Thus 
lawlessnera.  In  Its  broadest  sense,  servee  the 
bureaucracy  by  continually  aggravating  the 
bad  conditions  upon  which  It  depends.  Be- 
nevolent bureaucracies  grow  only  If  problems 
grow.  Problems  grow  if  lawlessness  grows. 

Federal  lawlessness  may  be  the  ultimate 
iolutlon  to  the  middle-class  employment 
problem,  as  the  bureaucracy  becomes  a  kind 
of  middle-class  welfare  proflrram  where  thou- 
sands are  paid  to  administer  non-programs. 
If  bureaucracy  Is  the  tapeworm  of  deBpair.  Its 
lawlessness  may  move  us  toward  a  nation  in 
which  moat  eltlsens  either  work  for.  or  are 
worked  on.  by  the  federal  government.  If  half 
a  nation  can  administer  programs  to  the 
other  half,  we  may  eliminate  unemployment 
by  handing  money  back  and  forth  betweein 
us.  while  machines  do  all  the  real  work.  The 
federal  government  ond  television  may  be 
the  two  great  means  of  filling  in  leisure  time. 

But  as  the  government  grows  through  its 
own  lawlessness  and  InetTlclency.  we  may  find 
that  the  highest  price  will  be  paid  not  in  the 
areas  the  bureaucrats'  work  affects,  but  in 
the  offices  where  the  bureaucrats  work.  Even 
the  actors  In  an  Illegal  system  cannot  long 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing.  Lawlessness 
Inside  the  government  encoursges  the  same 
sense  of  degradation,  hopelenancas.  and  Im- 
morality that  the  urban  ghetto  Is  said  to 
produce.  It  remains  to  be  feen  whether  the 
result  of  this  will  be  hardcore  bureaucratic 
crime,  with  administrative  muggings,  dos- 
sier thefts.  Inter-desk  gang  ware,  stabblngs. 
and  smuggling  of  unwanted  memos,  or.  in 
the  fresh  and  tinlawful  vision  of  Oeorge  Wal- 
lace, all  those  briefcases  floating  down  the 
Potomac. 

As  President  Johnson's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  said:  "Finally,  no  system,  however 
well-staffed  or  organized,  no  level  of  mate- 
rial well-being  for  all.  will  rid  a  society  of 
crime  If  there  is  not  a  widespread  ethical 
motivation,  and  a  widespread  belief  that  by 
and  large  the  government  and  the  social  or- 
der deserve  credence,  rts^tcX,  and  loyalty." 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOU1SISN& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Thursday.  September  10.  2970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  becoming  incressingl; 
aware  that  something  is  wrong  with 
what  they  are  being  fed  as  news.  Many 
read  the  dally  paper  only  to  pick  an 
argument,  while  others  look  to  see  what 
the  liberal  extremist*  are  doing. 

But.  few  take  the  time  to  analyze  in 
detail  why  the  establishment  media  has 
stooped  to  such  distorted  reporting  that 
the  credibility  of  news  in  being  destroyed. 

Such  an  analytical  report,  explaining 
controlled  news,  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Gary  Allen,  which  appeared  In  the 
September  1970  American  Opinion. 

I  feel  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
would  enjoy  the  following  exhaustive 
report: 

Thb     Media — A     Look     at     Establish  mekt 
Newspapers 

(Note. — Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  and  one  of  the  nation's  top  au- 
thorities on  civil  turmoil  and  the  New  Left. 
is  author  of  Communist  Revolution  In  The 
Streets — a  hl|?hly  praised  and  definitive  vol- 
ume on  revolutionary  tactics  and  strate- 
gies, published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr.  Al- 
len, a  former  instructor  of  both  history  and 
English,  Is  active  in  antl-Communlst  and 
other  humanitarian  catises.  Now  a  film  writ- 
er, author  and  Journalist,  he  Is  a  Contribut- 
ing Editor  to  American  Opinion.  Oary  Allen 
is  also  natiotially  celebrated  as  a  lecturer.) 

For  years  Americans  have  grumbled  about 
the  radicalism  of  their  newspopers,  all  too 
painfully  aware  that  the  "Liberal"  Estab- 
lishment dominates  the  nation's  mass  me- 
dia, slanting  the  news  to  the  Left  with  an 
ease  bordering  on  license.  Until  recently, 
however,  this  general  frustration  was  Ig- 
nored by  mainstream  politicians.  It  seemed 
not  even  the  bravest  paladin  dared  challenge 
the  terrible  power  of  the  media.  Then  along 
came  Splro  T.  Agnew,  charging  madly  on  a 
white  steed  to  do  public  battle  with  the 
dark  powers  of  the  Establishment 'e  alley 
Journalists.  Here  was  a  man  saying,  even 
shouting,  in  public  what  Americans  had 
been  saying  to  each  other  tn  private  for  two 
decades.  The  people  loved  it! 

Vice  President  Agnew  became  an  instant 
hero.  Here  at  lact  was  a  public  official  who 
dared  to  protest  the  nasty  Uttle  games  reg- 
ularly played  In  the  Establishment  Press. 
Most  conservntlvee  nearly  exploded  in  glee. 
Even  the  hard-core  Right,  though  dubious 
of  Greeks  bearing  gifts,  was  cautiously 
pleased. 

For  decades  conservatives  have  known  that 
what  Splro  Agnew  claims  concerning  the 
media  U  true.  Having  suffered  through  the 
offorts  of  the  mass  media  to  politically  assaa- 
-mate  Senators  Rot>ert  Taft,  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Barry  Ooldwater,  conservatives 
were  all  too  aware  of  the  commitment  of  the 
media  to  radical  interests.  But  now  the  polLs 
showed  that  nearly  half  of  America's  cttlxens 
Relieved  that  television  and  newspaper  re- 
porting regularly  served  Leftist  prejudices. 
The  ruse  of  objectivity  was  finished,  and  the 
politicians  didnt  miss  the  point. 

Against  this  liackground  Splro  Agnew 
tourneyed  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where 
the  Establishment  media  are  as  popular  as  a 
tarantula  at  a  nudist  camp.  There  the  noble 
Splro  did  vigorously  flay  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post — a  calculated  act  of 
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courage  not  unlike  denouncing  maxi-skirts 
at  a  convention  of  Peeping  Toms. 

Suddenly  this  former  labor  lawyer  and  fa- 
vorite of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  this  man 
who  had  run  for  Governor  of  Maryland  as  a 
champion  of  forced  integration  In  private 
housing,  this  "Republican"  who  had  refused 
to  support  Ooldwater  in  1964,  this  protege 
and  supporter  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  turned 
up  in  Wallace  country,  speaking  Wallace's 
lines,  and  became  a  household  word  among 
conservatives.  That's  the  Southern  Strat- 
egy— lots  of  boula-boula  rhetoric  from  Mr. 
Agnew  while  the  President  skirts  Left  end  on 
the  old  "Statue  of  Liberty"  play. 

But  even  as  conservatives  delighted  in 
the  wrtthlngs  ot  the  media  boys  after  the 
Agnew  attack,  few  doubted  that  If  the  si- 
lent majority  falla  to  drive  home  Its  de- 
mand for  an  end  to  managed  news  the  Vice 
President's  words  will  be  as  sound  and  fury 
.signifying  nothlnf;.^  Conservatives  know  that 
the  Communist  Conspiracy  has  thrived  only 
because  Its  real  nature  and  sccompUshmenta 
have  been  hidden  from  the  American  people 
by  those  who  dominate  the  mass  media.  "The 
Establishment  Press  provides  a  paper  curtain 
behind  which  Oommunistg  and  Riblans  have 
operated  In  America  for  many  years.  It.  alone, 
now  stands  between  the  people  and  the 
greatest  an  tl- Communist  ren&lssanoe  in  his- 
tory. 

Communist  penetration  of  America's  news 
media  has  over  the  years  been  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  investigations  by  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. Not  surprisingly,  the  results  or  such 
Investigations  were  given  almost  no  coverage 
by  the  Press  and  their  findings  did  not  be- 
come a  matter  of  popular  knowledge.  While 
a  few  Communists  were  broiled  as  scapegoats, 
the  reaction  by  the  news  Industry  made  fur- 
ther Investigation  seem  to  the  investigators 
very  unhealthy  Indeed,  with  all-out  attacks 
on  those  membere  of  Congress  who  dared  ex- 
pose Communist  oells  operating  within  the 
moss  media.  « 

Communist  efforts  to  subvert,  manipulate, 
and  control  our  Press  are.  of  course,  to  be 
expected  As  the  conference  of  the  All-Unlon 
Communist  Party  at  Moscow  declared  as  early 
aa  1938:  ".  .  .  the  chief  decisive  weapon  must 
be  tJie  press  "  In  America  the  key  to  Infiltrat- 
ing the  bourgeois  Press  was  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  for  many  years  was  dominated 
by  the  Communists.  Aa  former  top  Commu- 
nist  Joseph    Kornfedder   commented: 

Yean  Utter  <1S37)  came  the  organization 
of  the  "Newspaper  Guild"  and  through  it  the 
communists  moved  into  the  neica  field  in 
a  biff  vap  ....  Through  the  "Newspaper 
Oiiild"  the  communixta  moDsd  info  the  Wp 
"daflv"  press  itself.  Those  tcere  the  days  of 
the  "red  honeymoon"  with  the  "New  Deal." 
Infiltration  was  conducted  on  a  large  toate 
oil  around,  but  the  "Guild"  device  was  a  bijr 
opcrafYon  even  for  those  days. 

The  "Guild"  is  an  organization  which  takes 
in  news  personnel  from  the  news  aervices 
<U.P.  and  A.P..  etc.)  down  to  the  individual 
newspapers.  Included  is  the  official  Commu- 
*•(.■!*  vresa  The  Guild,  from  the  ground  up. 
«'<7«  designed  and  carried  forward  by  the  com- 
munists, using  the  late  Heywood  Broun  (a 
fellow  traveler)  as  a  front  man  <  pre.^ident  i . 
As  usual,  most  of  the  men  who  joined  tt  did 
not  knoio  what  they  were  bring  used  for  and 
some  do  not  even  know  tt  today. 

As  late  as  i960,  in  Its  Report  called  The 
Technirjue  Of  Soviet  Propaganda,  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  observed: 

There  are  in  the  world  few  organs  of  the 
vress.  even  when  "bourgeois."  in  which  the 
Soviet  apparatus  has  no  intelligence.  The 
main  task  of  auxiliaries  in  the  press  if  to 
mantpuUtte    the    editor,    or    if    that   is   not 
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feasible,  the  reporters.  toUfitntt  the  editor*» 
kTuywleige.  General  notions  like  "this  paper 
is  consemative"  or  "Catholic"  are  not  at  all 
sufficient  any  longer  to  recognize  the  policy 
It  foOowa  toward  Moscow.  Sometimes  the 
managers  themselves  are  unaware  that  their 
ncTCf paper  is  "pcrvteated." 

The  CcmmunlEts  know  that  ooe  story 
slanted  to  thetr  purpose  la  a  no n -Communist 
periodical  is  worth  hundreda  of  articles  In 
offlclM  ComumnlBt  publications  whlcb  are 
read  only  by  dutiful  membere  of  the  Party. 
And  the  Communlats  do  not  care  whether 
an  article  is  written  by  a  Parly  member  or 
a  mere  sympathizer.  They  still  operate  under 
what  l8  called  the  "Stalin  standard": 

Some  are  members  of  the  Party,  and  some 
are  not;  bvt  that  is  a  formal  difference.  The 
important  thing  is  that  both  serre  the  same 
common  purpose.  fSpeech  by  Joseph  Staltn. 
February  9.  1946.  Bouse  Document  169,  80th 
Congress,  2nd  Session.  1 

Tet.  most  of  the  Leftward  slant  of  our 
masa  media  Is  created  neither  by  members 
of  the  Oommunlat  Party  nor  of  their  con- 
acloufl  cympathlzers  Rather  It  is  a  product 
of  that  "Liberalism"  grafted  Into  budding 
Journalist*  while  studying  under  Fabian 
SoclalliTt  professors  In  America's  colleges. 
And  the  flrsT  la-w  of  the  polltlcaUzed  campus 
is  that  If  tbere  Is  only  one  Leftist  professor 
on  an  entire  faculty,  he  will  gravitate  toward 
Journalism   and   the   school   newspaper. 

In  days  of  yore,  editors  lashed  their  galley 
slaves  with  the  whip  of  oblec'lvity.  Benoriers 
received  on-the-job  training  where  thev  were 
taught  to  present  the  facts  and  leave  the 
opinions  to  the  boys  who  wrote  the  editorial 
page.  Then,  comparatively  recentlv.  collpge 
social  science  departments  added  schools  of 
joumaliEm  which  begrm  prrmptly  to  pro- 
mote a  modem,  up-to-date,  progressive  ver- 
sion of  reporting.  The  traditional  flr-e  W«— 
the  who.  what.  when,  where,  and  why — were 
abandoned  for  a  new  approach  cnlled  "Inter- 
pretive reporting."  In  which  every  cub  re- 
liorter  was  to  t>e  converted  Into  a  phllosonher 
king  to  stencU  the  reaction  of  his  own  glands 
onto  the  developments  of  the  day. 

The  interpretive  reporter,  rather  than 
faithfully  recording  a  speaker's  words  Jn 
an  orderly  way,  would  explain  Instead  what 
he  "felt"  to  be  the  "meaning"  and  "overall 
Importance"  of  what  had  been  said.  This 
view  i3  usually  Justified  with  the  contention 
that  otherwise  the  average  reader,  who 
hasn't  had  his  mind  Improved  In  the  brain 
laundry  at  Old  Stwash.  might  not  understand 
the  report.  And,  It  Is  pointed  out.  the  broad- 
ened attitude  given  the  reporter  permits  him 
to  bring  !n  explanatory  background  material 
(which  he  selects),  and  to  employ  a  writing 
style  which  Is  more  lively  and  interesting. 
Where  such  training  in  "Journalism"  has 
been  combined  with  that  presented  by  the 
other  laundry  masters  within  the  social  sci- 
ences, the  result  has  proved  devastating  to 
the  quality  and  honesty  of  American  Jour- 
nalism. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Morrie  Rysklnd  was 
one  of  Hollywood's  best  and  moat  hlghlv 
paid  screenwriters  until  he  "lost"  his  talent 
as  a  writer  on  a  train  returning  from  Hear- 
ings In  Washlnorton  at  which  he  gave  testl- 
tnony  apalnst  Communists  In  the  nim  In- 
dustry. Now  a  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist. Mi-.  Bystind  says  of  contemporary  re- 
porting: 

//  /  return  to  the  subiect  of  "interpretive 
reporting,"  it  is  because  it  remains  the  big- 
gest psychotoffieat  weapon  in  the  armament 
of  the  Liberal  ErtabUshment.  In  the  bright 
lexicon  of  reiwlution — end  that's  what  we^e 
going  through,  whether  we  realixe  it  or  not — 
the  nerrs  is  not  nearly  as  important  aa  the 
manner  in  which  «  U  filtered  doum  to  the 
public.  And  no  item  is  too  small  to  be  passed 
without  going  through  the  screening  proc- 
ess. After  all,  war  is  war. 
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The  Establishment  Left  has  for  a  number 
of  years  supported  such  key  Journalism 
schools  AS  those  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
with  muItt-mllUon-dollar  grants  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  The  boys  who  know  that 
the  Pord  (Foundation)  Has  A  Redder  Idea 
are  not  unaware  of  how  best  to  Invest  a 
revolu  till  nary  buck.  Oraduates  of  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Journalism,  for  Instance,  now 
Include  45  newspaper  publishers,  153  newspa- 
per editors,  and  7i  magazine  editors.  There  Is 
not  a  conservative  In  the  carload. 

While  It  Is  usually  admitted  that  the  work- 
aday editor  or  reporter  tends  to  be  a  "Liberal," 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  owners  of  the 
media  are  very  conservative.  And,  though 
many  owners  are  still  nominal  Republicans 
for  purposes  of  social  or  business  camouflage. 
they  are.  on  the  whole,  men  of  the  Left. 
If  the  owners  of  the  media  were  conservatives 
they  would  not  permit  the  flagrant  Leftist 
bias  that  pervades  the  news  Industry.  The 
Brinkleys,  Cronkltes,  Krafts,  od  nauseam,  are 
obviously  retained  on  the  payroll  to  promote 
the  Une  that  the  EslabUshment  owners  want 
propagated. 

We  are  talking,  of  course,  about  the  Estab- 
lishment Press.  More  apeclflcally.  about  who 
owns  and  runs  It.  But  that  term  "Estubllsh- 
ment"  has  been  used  iar  too  loosely  In  recent 
yeara  and  needs  to  be  defined  before  we  can 
proceed  furtljer. 

WHAT   IS   THS    ESTABLISHMENT? 

In  general,  as  the  term  "Establishment"  Is 
u."ied  here,  u  refers  to  the  men  who  belong 
to  that  mysterious  group  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  <CJJl.»  and/or  Its 
satellite  organlaations.  The  OJJI-,  housed  at 
Pork  Avenue  and  68th  Street  in  New  York 
City,  counts  in  Its  exclusive  membership  some 
1.450  of  the  most  powerful  men  In  American 
politics.  Indtistry.  finance,  communications, 
and  the  academy.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  American 
public  is  Ciincemed.  It  operates  almost 
anonymously.- 

The  C-PJi.  la  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute for  International  Affairs  in  London, 
which  was  founded  to  promote  the  concepts 
of  One  World  Oovsmmcnt  as  envisioned  by 
Cecil  Rhodes  find  his  financial  angel.  Lord 
Roihschlld.  In  his  extremely  revealing  book. 
Tragedy  And  Hope.  F*rofesaor  Carroll  Qulgley 
(Harvard.  Princeton,  aeorgetown.  Brookings 
Instuuilon.  efc.)   writes: 

,  .  .  the  relationship  between  the  financial 
circles  of  London  and  those  of  the  eastern 
United  States  .  .  .  reflects  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  In  twentieth-century 
American  and  world  history.  The  two  ends 
of  this  English-speaking  axis  have  sometimes 
been  called,  perhaps  facetiously,  the  English 
and  American  Establishments.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  degree  of  truth  to 
the  joke,  a  truth  which  reflects  a  very  real 
power  atruature.  .  .  . 

From  Ita  Inception,  the  C.F.R.  Establish- 
ment was  the  tool  of  International  financiers 
who  sought  to  establish  a  Boclallat  World 
Oovemment  under  their  control,  through 
which  they  could  eliminate  competition  and 
exercise  hegemony  over  world  trade,  com- 
munications, transportation,  finance,  and 
natural  resources.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plUhed  within  a  socialist  World  Oovemment, 
and  It  Is  the  above  objectives  and  not  any  do- 
gooder  urge  to  uplift  downtrodden  masses 
which  have  motivated  the  International 
banking  Interests  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
C-F.R.  to  work  for  International  socialism. 
Certain  obvious  strategies  were  employed  Im- 
mediately. For  example,  in  order  to  maintain 
control  over  government  you  mtist  control 
the  mass  media;  therefore,  the  CFSt.  Es- 
tablishment has  been  deeply  involved  In 
financing  and  manipulating  the  American 
conmiunlcatlons  Industry. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has  been 
financed  and  controlled  from  the  beginning 
by  the  Rockefellers,  thoae  In  control  of  the 
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Andrew  Carnegie  fortune,  the  J.  P.  M<»gui 
organization,  and  tbe  five  American  satel- 
lites of  the  European  Rothschild  banking  in- 
terests. Because  of  the  role  they  play  in  con- 
trolling the  Establishment  Press,  the  satellite 
firms  merit  a  quick  synopsis. 

Most  important  in  the  group  is  Kuhn.  Loeb 
and  Company,  whose  head  (Jacob  SchUT)  In- 
vested »20  million  in  financing  the  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917.»  According  to  a  report 
from  Paris  forwarded  by  n.S.  representatlvca 
to  the  State  Department  on  March  3,  1933 
Kubn.  Xioeb  and  Company  also  laid  out  and 
financed  tbe  Soviet's  first  Five  Year  plan. 
(This  Paris  report  is.  Incidentally,  still  in 
the  State  Department  archlvw.) 

Congressman  Louis  McFadden  revealed  that 
SchlfT  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the 
European  Rothschilds  to  gain  control  of  the 
American  railroads.  Whatever  the  original 
objective,  his  efforts  proved  highly  succesa- 
ful.  Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Company,  today  beaded 
by  John  SchlfT.  Frederick  Warburg,  and 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  Jr.,  Is  still  a  leader  in  in- 
vestment banking.  As  the  New  York  Times 
noted  on  January  29,  1967:  "It  has  handled 
more  International  syndicated  issues  of  se- 
curities in  the  last  four  years  than  any  othw 
financial  Institution  in  the  worid  except  tbe 
Deutsch  Bank." 

Another  Bstabllshment  banking  house 
famous  for  Its  support  of  Leftist  actlvitlee 
is  Lehman  Brothers.  The  late  Herbert  Leh- 
man (CFJl.),  In  addition  to  serving  as  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  York,  was  a  founder  of  the 
Fabian  Soclallste*  Americans  For  Democratic 
Action,  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  N  A.A.C.P.,  was  a  sponsor  of  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship  and 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  tJ.N,.  and 
was  a  favorite  of  tbe  Fabian  Soclallste' 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Lehman 
served  aa  Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admitilstra- 
tlon  (U.N.R.R.A.>  which,  according  to  U.S, 
Ambassador  to  Poland  Arthur  Bliss  Lane, 
was  used  to  ensure  Soviet  subjugation  of 
Poland. 

So  important  was  Lehman  In  the  Esfabllsh- 
ment  that  on  May  29.  1950,  the  Chicago 
Trfbune  published  photographs  of  Henry 
Morgenthau  Jr..  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  Her- 
bert Lehman  accompanied  by  a  commentary 
declaring  that  "a  person  with  highest  state 
depart-ment  connections  identified  these 
thrpe  flcnres  a^  the  secret  government  of  the 
Unlfed  States,"  A  bit  hyperbtrtlc.  perhaps,  but 
close  enough  to  the  truth  aa  to  be  discom- 
forting. 

Lehman's  niece.  Helen  Lehman  Biitten- 
wieser.  kept  Alger  Hiss  and  his  family  at  her 
Westchester  home  while  the  Communist  spy 
was  being  tried.  She  later  posted  «eo.000  boll 
for  convicted  Communist  spy  Robert  A  Sob- 
len,  who  fled  the  countrv.  Her  husband  Ben- 
jamin Buttenwleser  (CFJl.)  is  a  Kuhn,  Loeb 
partner  and  a  trustee  of  the  Socialist  New 
School  for  Social  Research.* 

Because  Lehman  Brothers  is  a  partnership 
and  not  a  corporitlon.  we  do  not  know  Its 
total  wealth,  hut  the  Los  Angelea  Times  of 
M^rch  29.  I9B4.  observed: 

Certainly  in  capital  assets,  or  money  avail' 
able.  Lehman  Brothers  t»  one  of  the  richest 
firms  in  the  world.  The  fortune  of  the  Leh- 
man family,  high  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, is  a  factor,  as  well  aa  the  wealth  of 
mani/  of  its  partners. 

Another  key  Establishment  firm  Is  Lasard 
Fr?r'*s  &  Commnv  -it  Vew  York,  a  FUb«!trtlarr 
o?  the  Roth<;chIIrt-'  Paris  ooeratlon  of  the 
same  name  A  p"wer  within  T.asird  Freres  !s 
EMcene  Black  ^CF.R.>.  a  member  of  the 
.secre''!vp  Pilgrim  Society,  a  director  of  the 
Rock*?fener*3  Chaip  Manhattan  Bank  and  of 
the  N'w  York  Times,  a  trtLirtee  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  former  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  former  trustee  of  the  Brookings 
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XDfitltutlon  and  the  Atlantic  Council.  Betlred 
head  of  the  firm  is  Frank  Aitscbul  ( C  P.R. ) , 
a  Lehman  brother- in- law. 

Until  his  death  last  year  the  big  man  at 
the  £5UbUsliment  banking  firm  of  Gcld- 
man,  Sachs  St  Company  waa  Sidney  Wein- 
berg, who  once  sat  on  the  board  of  director* 
of  thirty  of  the  nation's  largest  firms.  TbougU 
K  key  Insvier  in  getting  biLsine&a  support  lor 
PXi-B-'s  New  Deal.  Weinberg  raised  (6  mllUor. 
before  the  1052  Republlcau  Convention  to 
slop  conservative  Robert  Toi:  and  deliver  the 
nomination  lor  Elsenhcwer.  Amur.g  the  new 
partners  at  Goldman,  ^iachs  &  Com^-any  i.s 
Henry  Fowler — perhaps,  next  to  Henry  Mor- 
genthau Jr.,  the  worst  accrctary  of  tbe  Tresis- 
ury  In  the  history  of  the  Reijublic.  Fowlf;r 
Is  apparently  receiving  his  reward  from  tlie 
Intemdtlunal  bankiug  fi-sternlty  for  cicnud- 
lug  the  nation  of  Us  gold  and  silver  reserve, 
u'.ucb  of  which  has  wound  up  In  tbe  coffers 
Df  tbo  banking  Insiders. 

■Die  last  of  the  Rothschilds'  "big  five"  is 
DlIIoQ,  Read  &  Company,  headed  by  C.  Doug- 
las Dillon  iCJJl.j,  Secretnry  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  John  Kennedy.  Dillon  is.  or  has 
been,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ultra- 
Leftist  Brookings  Institution,  a  director  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  was  Douglas 
Dillon  who  arranged  the  demise  of  America's 
■liver  certificates,  cur  last  redeemable 
money.  Another  officer  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Company  Is  August  Belmout,  grandson  of 
the  original  August  Belmont  sent  here  In  the 
1840s  by  the  Rothschilds  as  their  first  Amer- 
ican representative.  The  Rothschild  repre- 
seatauve  on  President  Nixon's  st:i8  Is  Peter 
Flanlgan.  Assistant  to  the  President .  He  le  on 
loan  from  Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  where  he 
is  a  vice  president.' 

The  above  firms  represent  the  E^Labllsh- 
ment  interests  about  which  we  are  speaking 
when  we  talk  to  tbe  Establishment  Pre^. 
We  will  get  to  the  details  of  ownership  and 
control  shortly. 

THE    ESTABUSa&IENT'S    ll:,lJiS 

Pew  will  doubt  that  the  New  York  Ttmes 
represents  the  kingdom  and  tbe  power  of  the 
Establishment  communications  system.  As 
John  C.  Merrill  observed  ju  his  The  Elite 
Pre^s:  "With  the  exception  of  the  Wall 
atreet  Journal  or  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, the  New  York  Times  is  the  nearest 
thing  in  the  United  Stares  to  a  national 
newspaper." 

The  Times  is  found  in  practically  every 
academic  library  (there  are  2.500  subscrlb- 
ere  to  Its  microfilm  service)  and  Is  read  by 
more  than  half  or  the  presidents  of  oiu-  na- 
tion's colleges.  Ultimately,  it  Is  The  Impor- 
tant Paper  For  Important  People  Everywhere. 
Piity  copies  of  the  Ttmes  go  to  the  While 
House  every  day.  Most  Congressmen  and 
Senator*  read  it  as  a  dally  bible.  Scveniy-one 
embassies  In  Washington  subscribe.  Includ- 
ing that  of  the  Soviets.  It  Is  even  read  by 
ilic  Comrades  In  Peking,  and  thirty-nine 
copies  are  sent  to  Moscow.  (See  Saturday 
Etemng  Post.  October  9.  1966.)  "A  signifi- 
cance of  the  Times."  Tlmesman  James  Res- 
toa  has  written,  "is  its  multiplier  effect. 
What  appears  In  tbe  Times  automatically 
appears  later  in  other  places," 

Concerning  this  multiplier  eJect.  Alice 
Wldener.  coltininist  for  Barron's,  notes: 

It  ia  a  fact  that  most  editors  and  newsmen 
on  the  staffs  of  Life,  Look,  Time.  Newsweek, 
etc.,  and  moul  editors,  reporters  and  com- 
menttttora  at  NBO,  OB8.  and  ABO  take  their 
news  and  editorial  CU4:S  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Technically,  it  ia  a  great  neisxpa:>er: 
but  it  reports  much  of  the  news  in  con- 
formity with  its  editorial  policies. 

The  smug,  .self-important  arrogance  of 
the  rimes  is  reflected  in  this  statement  by 
James   Resion    iCFSt.) ,   lu   vice   president. 

Footnotes  at  end  oif  article. 
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syndlcaicU  columnist,  and  former  chief 
Wa&hmgLon  cont^pondeut: 

Our  primary  responsibility  is  not,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  an  obligation  to  the  oom- 
muier  reading  the  paper  on  the  tratn  down 
from  Westchester.  Our  primaiy  :espontibil- 
tty  u  10  the  historian  of  SO  years  from  now. 
Unique  cmonp  newspapers,  the  TLmen  u 
^.rimc  source  mofenoJ — and  we  must  never 
,.oison  the  stream  of  history. 

Future  generations  fiahlng  in  the  New 
Yi^rk  Times  for  details  of  the  activities  of  tbe 
Inter natiunal  Communist  Conspiracy  wUl 
du  well  to  run  the  most  vigorous  teste  of  tliat 
:.Uttam  bolure  drinking  the  water  or  de- 
vouring the  fish.  Doubtless  the  best  expert 
wu  hew  the  otream  is  poisoned  is  Mr.  Her- 
man K.  Din^more.  After  serving  thlrty-fouz 
years  on  the  news  siAff  of  tbe  Timea,  Includ- 
ing many  yeara  as  associate  forelpi  editor 
and  tune  years  as  editor  of  lu  international 
edition,  Mr,  Dlnsmore  could  no  longer  take 
the  increasingly  Leftist  slant  of  the  paper 
and  retired  to  write  a  book  expoeing  it.  In 
ilia  book,  AU  The  Ntws  That  Fits  (a  parody 
ol  the  Times'  slogan,  "All  The  Neaa  Tbat'i 
Fit  To  Priut").  Dinsmore  observes; 

.  ,  .  The  New  Turk  Times  took  no  really 
effective  stcys  to  counter  these  Communist 
titrusts  and  all  too  frequently  appeared  to 
back  them,  as  if  to  play  the  Soviet  regime 
off  against  the  United  States  and  other  dem- 
ocratic  nations  of  the  West,  The  New  Torfc 
Times  in  more  recent  years  has  stated  that 
it  wants  a  balance  of  power  in  tiie  worlds- 
oi  if  it  were  possible  to  maintain  such  a 
tfimg.  Editorially,  it  has  freely  ciiticised  the 
United  Sttites  while  but  sparingly  finding 
fault  with  Communtat  actions.  . . . 

The  attitude  of  the  New  York  Tlmas  to* 
uard  the  Soviet  Union  has  reaulted  in  re- 
marKable  distortions  in  its  news  cotiimfu 
ond  In  its  editorial  judgments .^ 

The  Times  is,  incidentally,  the  sole  U.8. 
r&ciplent  of  news  from  Russia's  TASS  news 
agency.  And,  it  has  employed  a  number  ol 
reporters  whose  pro-Communist  diatribes 
are  notorious.  Buch  men  as  Herbert  L.  Mat- 
thews (CJ'Ji.).  Harrison  Salisbury  (C.F.B.), 
Lester  E.  Markei  (CiJl  ).  Ralph  Parker,  and 
Walter  Duranty  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
tlieir  careers  with  the  rimes  as  side-show 
markers  for  every  Communist  regime  able 
lo  rattle  a  cage. 

When  tbe  noted  philologist.  Dr.  Medford 
Evans,  set  out  in  1960  to  do  a  two-year  study 
that  he  thought  might  prove  the  Times  fol- 
lowed the  editorial  lead  of  the  Oommtxnlat 
Worker,  he  discovered  that  Just  the  opposite 
^/oa  true.  As  Professor  Evans  noted  in  Ameri- 
can Opinion  for  September  1969: 

When  John  B.  Chappie,  of  Ashland.  Wis- 
consin, publisher  of  ihe  Ashland  Pres<^.  was 
a  young  man  he  went  to  Yale,  became  a  Mcrx- 
ist.  fotned  the  Communist  Party,  and  took 
a  trip  to  Russia — this  was  about  1927 — in  the 
company  of  Robert  Minor,  subsequently  edi- 
tor of  the  Dally  Worker,  one  of  the  top 
Communisis  of  this  country  at  that  time. 
Chappie,  who  Umg  ago  renounced  Commu- 
n.tm  aTKf  is  now  a  devout  Christian,  stitl  re- 
members vividly  that  Minor  once  aaid  to  him. 
'Son,  read  the  New  York  Times  every  day  so 
that  you  will  always  know  what  the  line  ia." 

Not  surprisingly,  when  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcotnmlttee  began  to  investi- 
gate a  Communist  cell  within  the  Timea, 
puhiuher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  (CJ'.R.. 
Pilgrim  Society,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
Norman  Thomas  Foundation)  nearly  blew 
a  "ube.  Sulzberger,  it  Eeemed.  wouldn't  recog- 
nize a  Communist  if  one  attacked  him  with  a 
iiammer  and  sickle.  He  wrote  In  the  New  York 
Timea  Afaporine  that  he  would  not  "institute 
a  witch  hunt"  «o  eliminate  Commtinists  from 
his  staa.  Tou  see,  he  noted,  "even  if  we  found 
H  Communis;,  or  two  ...  we  would  run  the 
risk  of  destroying  tbe  atmosphere  needed  for 
tbe  production  of  tbe  kind  of  newspaper  we 
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are  publishing."  Which  Is,  of  course,  the 
point.  Sulzberger's  feeling  of  comradeship  ex- 
tended to  the  point  of  loaning  newsprint  to 
the  Commuxii&t  Daily  Worker  when  it  ran 
short.  (Harpers,  January  1869,  Page  72.) 

Despite  the  extreme  discomfort  of  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  the  government  questioned 
a  nuiuber  of  Times  employees  aliout  their 
Communist  connections  and  activities.  These 
included:  John  T.  McManus  and  Allan  James 
Aronson  (both  of  whom  later  went  to  work 
for  openly  Communist  publications) ,  Jock 
Shafer.  Stimuel  Weissmon.  Seymour  Pect, 
Nathan  Aiexkov&ky,  Robert  Shelton.  Matilda 
Landsman.  Jerry  Zolph.  James  S.  Qlaser.  and 
Alden  Whitman.  What  was  absurd  about  an 
investigation  at  such  a  level  is  that  it  is  not 
the  card-carrying  streetbunder  Communists 
who  make  thia  voice  of  tbe  CTJt.  EetabUah- 
meot  so  dangerouB.  The  danger  comes  from 
the  insiders  of  the  so-called  legitimate 
world"  who  control  the  Timea.  Let  us  look  at 
that  part  of  tbe  story. 

Thu  modern  history  of  the  New  York  Times 
dales  from  1896.  when  Adolph  Ochs  took  over 
the  p::per.  Gerald  Johiuon  notes  in  An  Hon- 
orable Tifan  that  Ochs'  mother.  Bertha  Levy 
Ochs,  had  been  so  Involved  in  the  Communist 
Revolution  of  1848,  that  her  family  was  "ad- 
vL<ie(t  '  to  leave  Bavaria.  Doubtless  Comrade 
Bertha  regaled  young  Adolph  with  tales  of 
workers  throwing  off  their  chains  and  of 
world  revolution  financed  by  the  humani- 
uu-ian  insulera  of  international  banking.  Tbe 
debt-ridden  Ochs  Jumped  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times  Into  the  big  apple  by  taking 
over  tbe  foundering  New  York  Timea  for  the 
borrowed  sum  of  176,000.  Johnson  tells  bow 
Ochs  arranged  It: 

He  had  arrived  in  New  York  almost  un- 
known; but  by  August  17,  1896.  he  waa  well 
and  favorably  known  to  a  group  of  men 
whose  power  in  the  financial,  business  and 
political  worlds  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

Mr.  Ochs'  backets  In  taking  control  of  the 
Times  were  intematlonol  bankers  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan: August  Belmont;  and  Kuhn.  Loeb's 
Jacob  Schiff.  The  latter  two  were  RotbscbUd 
agenU.  (Johnson,  Pp.  130.  133.  137-138.) 
Later,  tbe  Lehman  Brothers  began  working 
wiih  the  rimcj  on  other  ventures,  Ferdinand 
Lundberg  reports  in  America's  60  Families: 
■Although  not  cii'nspicuoualy  connected  with 
publishing,  this  bonking  family  stands  close 
to  the  NeiD  York  Times  ...  it  has  the  out- 
standing interest  in  the  Klmberly  Clark  Oor- 
poraUon.  a  paper-making  enterprise  which. 
with  the  New  YorJIe  Times.  Jointly  controls 
Lbe  Spruce  Palls  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany .  .  ." 

The  Rotb^childs'  voice  of  the  Amerloao 
EFtobllshmcnt  passed  from  the  publishing 
hands  of  Adolph  Ochs  (OJ.H.)  to  his  son-in- 
law  Artbur  Hays  Sulztierger  (CJJl.)  to  his 
»on-ln-law  Orvll  E.  Dryfoos  (CJ-R.)  to  the 
current  publisher.  Arthur  Ochs  "Punch" 
Sulzberger  (CP.R.) .  "Punch"  SuUberger's 
cousin,  John  Oakes  (CJ'S.)  18  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  and  is  described  by  Herman 
Dlnamore  as  a  "foamlng-at- the- mouth  Leftist 
who  has  done  much  to  destrov  the  paper's 
objectivity."  So  far  to  the  Left  Is  John  Oakes 
that  he  chose  to  attend  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  In  other  than  a  reportorial  edac- 
ity. He  boa<>ts  that  his  mllitantly  Leftist  edi- 
torial policy  is  carefully  contrived: 

We  try  to  take  a  point  of  picir  that  we 
think  la  beneficial  to  the  country — broadly 
cabled  Liberal  and  generally  international'- 
ist — and  Cien  we  go  ahead  and  argue  it  aa 
vigorovsly  as  possible.  I  rule  the  erpresaion 
"on  the  other  hand"  off  the  page. 

Another  high  official  In  the  Times  empire 
is  Amory  Bradford  (C.P.R.>,  who  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  Carol  Warbtirg  Roths- 
child. Harding  Bancroft  (CJJt.),  of  the  In- 
terstate Broadcasting  Company  and  Game- 
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gie  Endownutnt  for  Int«rnaUonal  Ptt«ca, 
aervfta  as  ihe  Times'  executive  vice  president. 
B&Qcrolt,  wbo  la  ctooely  aasoclated  with 
C.I.A.  Director  Rlcliard  Helms,  was  reepon- 
dlbie  lor  tbe  Times'  hotchec  Job  dq  former 
Staie  Department  security  evaluator  Otto 
OteplLa.'  Mr.  Otepka  had  m  bis  aiea  Informa- 
tlOQ  about  BaiiCToft'a  pro-Soviet  activities 
which  establtsbed  that  be  bad  been  under 
tbe  mauence  oi  Alger  Hiss. 

Alger  Hl&s  bad  many  friends  at  the  New 
York  Timei.  Richard  Nixon  notes  on  Page  30 
of  Six  Crises  that  It  was  Times  Vice  President 
James  Reston  \.CSJR.)  who  recommended 
Algi>r  Hlsa  {CS£,.}  to  John  pobter  DuUes 
tCf  Jl.)  to  head  tbe  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Re&ton  la  regarded 
aft  the  EstabUshment  successor  to  Waiter 
Ltppmann  as  journalistic  spokesman  for  the 
insiders.  Follow  Ms  columns  closely  and  you 
will  boon  suspect  that  you  are  plugged  Into 
au  iTisuier  intercom. 

Yet.  as  large  as  the  Influence  of  the  New 
York  Time^  is  now,  It  la  about  to  be  multi- 
plied many  times.  Its  news  service,  which 
provides  editorials  and  "luterpretii-e"  news 
stories  to  312  daUy  papers,  is  planning  to 
aSer  a  computer  service  in  1971.  According 
to  Editor  ATUt  Publisher  for  April  6,  1969. 
Times  Vice  President  Ivan  Velt  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Times  Information  Bank 
is  programmiug  a  third  generation  I3.M. 
360/ &0  computer  to  provide  background  in- 
formation on  people  and  events  for  news* 
papers,  broadcast  networks,  university  re* 
searchers,  uid  government  planners.  OI 
course,  the  deci&ioa  as  to  wbac  Information 
goes  into  the  computer  and  what  goes  into 
the  "Memory  Hole"  l6  up  to  the  unbiased 
Judgment  of  the  Establlshuientarlans  wbo 
run  the  New  York  2'imes.  Aimost  certainly 
ibis  service  will  be  uued  by  tbe  networks  and 
wire  services  au  that  ■  Ali  The  News  That's 
Pit  To  Tint"  will  go  into  virtually  every 
liome  lu  the  country. 

TUX   SSTABI.I3HUK>ri    AXIS 

New  York,  of  course,  is  oue  end  of  the  Ss- 
tabhshmeut  axis,  and  New  York's  attemooo 

Leftist  daily  Is  the  Establishment's  New  York 
i'ost.  beaded  by  Dorothy  Schifl.  grauddaugh- 
'.er  of  Jacob  Scblff,  the  Daddy  Warbucks  of 
Lhe  Russian  Revolution.  The  Post,  which  had 
uuce  been  the  property  of  the  notoriously 
radical  family  of  Thomas  Lamont  <CJ'Je.), 
and  which  was  later  run  by  Jacob  Schlfl'a 
soii-iii-iaw,  George  Backer,  au  executive  in 
the  Red  American  Labor  Party,  makes  the 
Times  look  couser\'ative  by  comporifion.  It  Li 
now  edited  by  James  Wech&ier,  a  former  olS- 
cia!  of  the  Your.g  Communiat  Lea^e  who 
discovered  he  could  be  more  effective  on  the 
outside.  Dorothy  Schiff,  who  la  related  to 
both  the  Warburgs  and  the  Bothschilds.  has 
bad  live  husbands.  Uke  many  people  who  are 
u.capabic  of  manning  their  own  lives,  she  la 
aure  ahe  knows  how  to  run  those  of  every- 
body eiae. 

The  Wafihington  end  of  the  EatablUb- 
ment'3  New  York- Washington  newspaper 
axis  u  the  redoubtable  Washington  Post. 
oftea  referred  to  In  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity as  the  Washington  edition  of  Provcto. 
What  the  Po:!f  prints  is  important  as  it  is  tbe 
capital's  only  morning  newspaper  and  Is 
read  by  most  members  of  Congress.  What 
the  Post  does  not  print  is  also  important 
and  notorious.  A  long-time  staffer  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  told  us  that  fuUy  half 
uf  the  articles  cited  In  Congressional  debate 
I  not  including  appendages  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Appendii)  come  from  either 
the  Washington  Po&t  or  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Post  Is  the  creature  of  the  late  Eu- 
gene Meyer  (CJ'Jl.),  whose  family  Immi- 
grated to  America  in  the  backwash  of  the 
laiiure  of  the  Communist  Paris  Commune 
jt  1848.  Meyer's  father.  Gunther,  waa  named 
U.3.  representative  of  the  RothschUds'  ftrm 
of  Lazard  Frcres.   Eugene   studied   Interaa- 
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tional  banking  In  Hamburg.  Berlin,  Paris, 
aud  London  and  also  became  associated  with 
Lozard  Prerea.  Later  he  became  a  partner 
cf  Bernard  Baruch  In  Alaskan  mining  ad- 
veuturea  and  Baruch  brought  Meyer  to 
Waahiugton  in  1917  to  bead  a  division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  Messers  Baruch  and 
Meyer  held  almost  complete  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  America's  wartime  industry  and 
placed  bullous  of  dollars  In  war  production 
contracts   with  friends   and  associates. 

President  Wilson  soon  put  Meyer  in  charge 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  which  had 
charge  of  selling  War  Bonds.  Eugene  Meyer's 
dealing.'!  there  were  shady  to  say  the  least. 
According  to  Congressman  Louis  McFadden, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Bouse  Banking  Com- 
mittee: 

/  cofi  pour  attention  to  House  Report  No. 
1635.  6Sth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  which  re- 
veals  that  at  leaat  twenty-four  mUUon  dol- 
lars in  bonds  were  duplicated.  Ten  billion 
dollars  worth  of  bends  were  surreptitiounly 
destroyed.  Our  committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  found  the  records  of  the  War  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  under  Eugene  Meyer  Jr. 
extremely  faulty.  While  the  books  were  be- 
ing brought  before  our  committee  by  the 
people  who  loere  ciwrodions  o/  them  and 
taken  back  to  the  Treasury  at  night,  the 
committee  discovered  that  alterations  were 
being  made  in  the  permanent  records. 

Meyer,  who  held  Important  positions  In 
every  Administration  between  Wilson  and 
Truman,  was  author  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporauon  Act,  and  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  RJF.C.  when  the  Aot  was 
passed.  He  was  also  a  govemcw  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  first  head  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Using  money  made  from  his  World  War  I 
manipulations,  Eugene  Meyer  bought  the 
Washington  Post  In  1933,  ostensibly  to  sup- 
port FJJJl.'a  New  Deal,  but  also  reportedly 
to  squelch  investigations  into  how  Meyer 
and  his  partners  in  New  York  and  Europe 
had  helped  to  maneuver  the  United  States 
Into  the  war  and  then  helped  themselves  to 
enormous  profits.  Eugene  Meyer's  first  move 
was  to  are  the  Post's  editor  for  refusal  to 
editorially  support  UJ3.  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Over  the  years  the  establishment  Wash- 
ington Post  has  done  everything  possible  to 
promote  Leftist  Interests  in  all  matters  for- 
eign and  domestic.  It  has  sought  to  smear 
every  investigation  of  Communist  subver- 
sion, and  its  taleiit^Kl  cortoodlum.  Herblock. 
has  performed  the  moet  vicious  sort  of 
hatchet  Job  on  every  conserrative  personality 
to  impre^b  the  Washington  scene  over  the 
post  three  decades. 

The  Poat  Is  now  in  the  control  of  the 
Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer  Foundation  so  that 
the  Meyer  family  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  the  Washington  Post  advocate* 
for  those  of  us  who  are  unUIuminQted.  After 
the  death  of  Meyer  control  over  the  oper- 
ation was  vested  In  Philip  Oraham  (CJ.R.), 
Meyer's  son-in-law  and  a  former  law  clerk 
of  Insider  FeUx  Frankfurter.  Graham  ran 
the  show  tmtil  he  could  take  It  no  longer 
and  put  a  bullet  In  bis  brain  In  1063.  Con- 
trol la  now  In  the  hands  of  his  widow. 
Katherlne  Graham,  Eugene's  daughter! 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Pout  Company  is  Frederick  S.  Beebe  (C.F.R.» , 
The  Establishmentorlan  Post  has  recently 
become  so  overtly  revolutionary  as  to  resem- 
ble a  high-claas  imdergrounder.  New  Leftist 
staffers  like  firebrand  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman 
ore  so  radical  that  Mrs  Graham  has  let  It 
be  known  that  even  she  Is  worried  about  the 
revoluUonary  rhetoric  which  appears  In  her 
paper.  Sophisticated  Washlngtonlans  say  this 
Is  social  camouflage,  noting  that  Mrs.  Qra- 
h.im  would  certainly  terminate  the  employ 
of  any  staffer  whose  rhetoric  so  much  as  sug- 
sest.ed  antl -Communism. 

The  Washington  Post  Company  now  pub- 
llshes  the  powerful  Paris  Herald  Tribune  in 
partnership  with  the  New  York  Times.  The 
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Post  also  owns  a  wire  and  feature  service 
specializing  in  editorials  and  "Interpretive" 
news  stories  which  it  operates  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  formerly  conservative  Loa  An- 
geles Tivies.  Sixty-eight  daily  papers,  with 
a  combined  clrculauon  of  over  13  milUon, 
use  the  Post  news  service.  The  Poet  Com- 
pany also  owns  the  C.B.S.  outlets  in  Wash- 
ington, WTOP-TV  and  WTOP-AM  and  PM 
tan  all  news  station).  The  firm's  newspaper, 
rudio.  and  TV  outlets — plus  its  magaeine! 
Newiweek — all  reel  out  the  some  editorial 
line.  They  combine  to  give  the  Insiders  n 
powerful  ideological  pull  in  the  nauon^ 
capital. 

ON  THE  OTHZB  COAST 

The  West  Coast  end  of  the  Efitabllahment's 
newspaper  complex  is  the  Los  A  ngeles 
Tunes — gross  sales,  B3&6  million,  the  nauon^ 
third-largest  news  medium.  Before  1960,  u 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  con- 
servative neu>spaper  m  the  United  States, 
but  in  less  than  a  decade  tbe  paper  did  a 
virtual  about-face.  While  It  remains  nominal- 
ly Republican.  Its  Republicanism  is  strictly 
of  the  Rockefeller  (CJJl.)  stripe  and  con- 
servatives regularly  take  a  bludgeoning  in  iu 

feature  arucles  and  on  the  editorial  page 

which  more  and  more  resembles  that  of  its 
partner  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Times  is  not  the  least  bit  shy  about 
taking  strong  political  stands,  almost  always 
on  the  "Liberal"  side.  Gone  from  Its  pages 
are  such  stalwarts  as  Morrle  Rysklnd,  Henry 
J.  Taylor.  Robert  Allen,  Paul  Scott.  Holmes 
Alexander,  and  (the  crowning  blow!)  Al 
Capp,  whose  savage  satires  of  the  hick  ide- 
ologies of  contemporary  "Liberals"  just  arent 
funny  to  the  Tivies. 

A  key  figure  in  helping  to  ruin  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  Is  reported  to  be  E.  O.  Guth- 
man,  its  national  news  editor.  Outhman  rose 
from  obscurity  while  a  reporter  for  a  Seattle 
newspaper  when  be  did  a  series  exonerat- 
ing a  University  of  Washington  professor 
charged  with  being  a  Communist.  For  his  ef- 
fort he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  a  Nieman  Fel- 
lowship, and  a  place  on  the  staff  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  Prom  there  be  came  to  roost 
high  on  the  staff  of  the  Times.  The  ex-wlfe  of 
the  man  who  provided  us  with  this  Informa- 
tion, himself  a  former  Communist,  was  a 
member  of  the  same  Communist  Party  cell 
as  tbe  professor  whom  Outhman  is  said  to 
have  cleared. 

The  Times  began  to  move  Left  after  Dor- 
othy "Buff"  Chandler  successfully  pushed  her 
husband  Norman  out  as  publisher,  using  a 
scries  of  flagrant  Indiscretions  b;  Norman  ss 
the  lever.  Replacing  Norman  Chandler  was 
their  son  Otis,  a  man  of  imposing  physical 
(but  limited  mental)  qualities.  Whether  Otis 
ia  a  foil  for  bis  Machiavellian  mother  or  is 
manipulated  by  the  ent-nurage  of  "intellec- 
tuals" for  whom  he  flaunts  admiration  Is  an 
oft  debated  subject.* 

For  whatever  reason.  Otis  Chandler  indi- 
cated In  a  speech  at  the  loes  stockholders' 
meeting  of  the  Tlmes-Mlrror  Corporation 
that  he  sees  the  role  of  the  Times  as  the 
"education  "  of  its  subscribers  to  adjiist  to 
the  revolution  which  be  says  has  already  be- 
gun. Here  Is  Otis  Chandler's  amazing  state- 
ment: 

Our  role  as  a  major  etasn  circvJatton  neiea- 
paper  is  a  difficult  one  to  fulfill.  For  thit 
nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  renolution.  Our 
job  on  The  Times  is  to  patiently  and  gently. 
but  honestly,  reveal  this  fact  to  our  nearly 
m.lllion  reading  families,  most  of  tohom  do 
not  want  to  believe  what  is  happening  fn  our 
society. . . . 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  core  of  our  prob- 
lem as  a  nation — and  more  specifically  the 
core  of  our  problem  on  The  Times— ts  to  be 
able  to  accept  the  fact  that  a  revolution  does 
exist,  that  it  will  not  simply  wither  away, 
that  we  must  determine  how  to  adjust  our 
institutions  and  modify  our  living  .'ityles  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

And  just  that — recognising  the  existence 
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of  the  revolution — urill  be  a  traumatic  expe- 
nence  /or  most  of  us.  Traumatic  for  what  U 
called  the  "power  structure"  or  the  "estab- 
lithment."  traumatic  for  the  very  solid  mid- 
He  clans  which  is  the  real  power  atiucture 
m  this  community,  traumatic  for  our  roman- 
t^ciitt  and  our  idealists,  even  traumatic  for 
those  of  as  on  The  Times. 

A  mass  newspaper — like  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — must  remember  that  the  preponder- 
eace  of  its  aubscrtbers  have  a  basic  i7itercst 
ta  preserving  the  status  quo — or  they  think 
ihey  have. 

A  viass  newspaper,  then,  once  it  has  be- 
gun siowly  to  grasp  the  dimcTisions  of  the 
problems  of  Us  society,  can  begin  slowly  to 
itocument  them—to  fulfill  one  of  its  pri- 
mary purposes,  which  is  to  educate. 

This  is  wliat  we  are  now  doing  each  day 
irtl/t  our  many  staff  by-une  cscliisive  ar- 
ticies  .... 

/  think  thit  is  the  most  di£icult  of  all 
our  roies^to  educate  ^because  more  often 
than  not  we  will  be  attempitng  it  against  the 
win  of  our  subscribers.  .  .  .  The  preponder- 
ance of  them  will  not  want  to  believe  any' 
thing  about  "the  system"  has  become  obso- 
lete. The  preponderance  will  insist  that  most 
of  the  blacks  and  most  of  the  young  are 
re/My  quite  happy  with  the  way  things  are, 
and  that  only  the  kooks  and  the  racists  are 
objecting,  and  that  even  these  kooks  and 
Tocitts  are  doing  it  solely  because  they  are 
only  troublemakera. 

They  will  not  toant  to  believe  that  the 
hearts  of  our  cities — tn  which  most  of  them 
io  not  live  after  6  p.m.^have  become  un- 
iit>at>le  and  ungovernable. 

They  Will  want  us  to  stop  talking  about 
it—stop  breeding  discontent — stop  inciting 
riols—stop  publicizing  troublemakers.  1  hear 
it  eiery  day. 

They  will  accuse  us  of  destroying  respect 
for  the  Flag,  respect  Jor  our  elected  officials, 
respect  for  private  enterprise,  reapect  for 
self-Tespect  itself. 

They  will  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  be- 
Ueve  that  we  are  not  determined  to  dettroy 
a  society  and  a  nation  that  they  live.  .  .  . 

They  will,  indeed.  Mr.  Chandler! 

Since  the  Times.  Loe  Angeles'  sole  morning 
newspaper,  has  Joined  the  Establishment's 
created  revolution.  It  has  won  the  plaudits 
01  the  "Liberal"  elite  and  U  now  decloied  to 
be  one  of  the  Top  Ten  newspapers  in  Amer- 
ica. As  John  MernU  writes  in  The  Elite 
Press: 

...  If  there  is  a  paper  on  the  West  Coast 
which  comes  closest  to  being  like  the  New 
York  Times,  it  is  the  Times  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  U  the  West  Coasfs  biggest  and  wealthiest 
iady;  ...  ft  consumes  more  newsprint  than 
any  other  American  daily,  and  accounts  for 
at  least  20  per  cent  of  all  newsprint  used  in 
the  eleven  Western  states.  .  .  . 

The  rimes  is  extremely  aggressive  in  ac- 
qalrlng  other  media  properties.  It  now  con- 
trols New  American  Library,  a  large  Leftist 
paperback  publishing  company  which  pro- 
duces Penguin,  Mentor,  and  Signet  books. 
The  Times  also  recently  purchased  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  for  a  staggering  $91.4  million. 
It  then  turned  around  and  bought  flfty-one 
percent  of  the  Long  Island  Newsday,  which 
hu  the  largest  circulation  of  any  suburban 
newspaper  In  America,  for  »33  million.  And, 
oh  yes.  the  Tlmea-Mlrror  Corporation's  chief 
executive  officer  la  now  former  U.CX.A.  Chan- 
ceUor  Franklin  Murphy  (CJ'Jl.). 

Another  very  important  newspaper  group 
in  California  Is  the  strategic  McClatcby 
chain,  which  owns  tbe  Sacramento  Bee  in  the 
state's  capital,  ss  well  as  other  newspapers 
and  eight  radio  and  TV  stations.  In  his  will 
founder  Charles  K.  McClatchy  required  his 
heirs  and  assigns  to  fight  for  socialism.  The 
will  sutes: 

One  /undamental  issue  will  never  change 
ond  that   is  the  vital  isjme  of  government 


Footnotes  at  end  of  axttcle. 
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ownership.  I  want  the  McClatchy  newspapers 
to  battle  for  that  principle  at  any  and  all 
times  no  matter  against  what  odds. 

The  McClatchy  clan  has  lived  up  to  the 
will  both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

m    iSIDDLX    OMXaiCA 

Voice  of  the  Establishment-financed  revo- 
lution in  middle  America  Is  the  extremely 
wealthy  Field  family,  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  WFLD-TV,  The 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  and  World  Book 
Encyclopedia.  Revolutionary  activity  in  tbe 
Field  Family  began  with  Marshal  Field  XU. 
who  Inherited  a  fabulous  fortune  which 
made  blm  one  of  the  world's  richest  men. 
When  young  Field,  a  Catholic  educated  tn 
England,  became  severely  disturbed  after  two 
unsuccessful  marriages,  he  put  himself  In 
the  care  of  psychiatrist  Gregory  Zilboorg.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  G,  IBii, 
noted: 

What  the  New  Deal  failed  to  accomplish  tn 
altering  Field's  outlook  psychoanalysis  did. 
In  1935,  after  betng  divorced  by  his  second 
wife.  Field  spent  a  year  in  baring  his  psyche 
to  an  eminent  psychoanalyst.  It  was  after 
emerging  from  the  medical  confessional  that 
this  instinct  for  public  service  .  .  .  began  to 
lope,  then  to  charge.  The  main  couree  of  the 
charge  .  . .  happened  to  agree  with  the  politi- 
cal orientation  of  Field's  psychoanalyst,  who 
mizes  pure  saence  with  an  Intellectual  spon- 
sorship of  liberal  causes.  .  .  . 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  continues: 

Dr.  Zilboorg,  whose  clientele  include; 
many  nch  Manhattanites.  once  iiSentiflea 
himself  as  an  "intellectual  revolutionist." 
Before  becoming  a  soul  doctor  he  was  a  busy 
politico  in  Russia,  where  he  was  bom.  .  .  . 

In  1941,  encouraged  by  TJ>R.  and  his  "in- 
tellectual revolutionist,"  Field  bought  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  already  In  tbe  control 
of  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  Company,  In  order  to 
develop  a  more  powerful  Leftist  voice  to  off- 
set the  booming  conservatism  of  Colonel 
Robert  H.  McCormick  and  his  Chicago  Trib- 
une. Later  be  created  tbe  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  a  grisly  Leftist  tabloid.  Field  became 
active  In  such  subversive  causes  as  tlie  Tito- 
Ist  Amerlcon  Committee  for  Yugoslav  Relief, 
the  American  Society  for  Ruislon  Relief,  the 
Chicago  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  and  the 
Chicago  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
ship. 

During  World  War  n,  after  inheriting  an- 
other 97  million  tax-free  dollars.  Field 
started  the  pro-Soviet  New  York  newspaper 
PM.  As  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  reported:  "Our  investigation 
has  shown  that  a  steady  barrage  against  Cor.- 
Tress  comes  from  Marshall  Field's  PJif. 
(Sometimes  described  as  the  uptown  edition 
of  the  Daily  Worker,  .  .  .]"  {House  Report 
No.  2277.  Page  3.  June  25.  ie42.>  Field  lost 
more  than  64  million  on  the  effort.  He  could 
Afford  it. 

Tbe  Field  Foundation,  endowed  by  Mar- 
shall Field,  was  found  by  the  Cox  Commlirtee, 
a  Houee  Committee  to  Investigate  Pounda- 
tlons,  to  have  been  heavily  infiltrated  by  the 
Communists.  Tbe  Field  Foundation,  at  one 
time  beaded  by  Adlal  Stevenson,  has  funded 
^uch  officially  cited  Communist  Prontjs  as 
The  Open  Road;  the  People's  Institute  of 
Applied  Religion.  Inc.:  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare:  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations:  the  Highlander  Folk 
School:  and,  the  American  Committee  in  Aid 
of  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives.  And.  of 
course,  tbe  Field  Foundation  was  a  major 
financial  backer  of  tbe  late  Martin  Luther 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference and  poured  &330.0OO  Into  backing  the 
Commttnlst  project  known  as  "Resurrection 
City." 

The  latest  Left  Field  Is  Marshall  Field  V, 
at  twenty-nine  the  youngest  major  news- 
paper publisher  in  the  United  States.  The 
Daily  News  publisher  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  worked  for  the  embarrassingly 
Leftist  Boston  Globe,  tbe  defunct  New  York 
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Herald  Tnbune,  and  Random  House-  Young 
Field  makes  no  bones  about  his  oommi'vment 
to  the  revoluuou.  As  he  puts  it.  ".  .  .  the 
Field  Newspapers  will  continue  to  support  the 
dissent  und  prote&t  ttiat  historically  have 
produced  social  change."  Master  Field  indi- 
cated to  Netciweek  that  be  bos  no  regard 
for  those  historic  forces  which  have  pro- 
duced Western  Civilisation: 

/  guess  I'm  pan  of  the  new  generation.  I 
don't  feel  I  owe  anything  to  the  past  The 
tough^H  thing  at  my  age  is  to  sec  a  problem 
and  uunt  to  change  it  and  then  run  into 
people,  politics,  heartache  and  agony.  The 
faster  I  can  go.  the  Oviter  I  will  like  it  ...  . 

The  mod-dressed,  oicieburned  Field  is  es- 
pecially proud  that  bis  uew&paper>  uc 
aimed  at  countering  the  conservauve  2nb- 
une.  He  says :  "The  audience  in  Chicago  gets 
quite  a  choice  of  representation  tn  the  news 
if  they  want  two  sides  to  a  story.  All  they 
nave  to  do  is  buy  a  Tnbune  and  a  Sun- 
rimes  tbe  same  day  on  the  some  story."  • 

The  Daily  News  la  the  filth -largest  cve- 
xdnit  paper  in  the  country  and  the  £un-ri?nes 
18  the  nfth-largeiit  murnmi^  paper,  but  the 
Field  group,  represented  in  the  CF.B.  by 
William  Osgood  Field  Jr.  and  Leiand  Stone, 
has  a  voice  which  carries  far  beyond  the 
Chicago  area  through  lt«  news  service,  which 
Is  subscribed  to  by  seventy-two  newspapers 
having  a  combined  circulation  of  13.&  million. 

Two  years  ago  young  Field  bought  out  the 
Hall  Syndicate  and  turned  It  into  the  Pub- 
Ushcrs-HaU  Syndicate,  which  pushes  a  bat- 
tery- of  EsLabllshment  columnists  including 
Joeeph  ULraft  (CFJl.).  Carl  Rowan.  David 
Lawrence  {CFM.) .  Roecoe  Orummond 
(C.F.R.).  and  Evans  and  Novak.  Included  for 
syndication  ore  Leftist  pohtlcol  cartoonists 
Herblock,  Mauldln,  Feiffer.  and  Flschetu. 

And,  with  the  purchase  of  the  Hall  Syndi- 
cate, Field  inherited  Paul  Scott,  possibly  the 
foremost  conser\-atlve  columnist  in  the  na- 
tion. Scott  was  quickly  told  by  PubUsbers 
Hall  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  criti- 
cize Communist  activity  in  the  nation  for 
six  months,  and  that  he  must  no  longer  make 
any  references  to  Martin  Luther  King's  con- 
nections with  the  Communists.  When  Mr. 
Scott  discovered  that  Important  facts  were 
being  edited  out  of  his  columns  before  they 
were  sent  by  Publishers-Hali  to  the  newspa- 
pers who  had  contracted  for  them,  be  told 
tiie  Field  crew  to  find  themselves  a  hack  Left- 
ist to  fill  the  spot  and  began  to  distribute 
his  own  column. 

The  owner  of  the  largest  group  of  major 
newspapers  in  tbe  country  l&  tlje  mysterious 
Samuel  Newhouse.  who  runs  twenty-two  Im- 
portant dally  papers,  three  radio  statloaa, 
and  alx  television  stations — having  an  esti- 
mated worth  of  asoo  milUon.'''  Not  surpris- 
ingly, our  Wall  street  sources  tell  us  that 
Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Stem-Rosenwald  (the  Sears. 
Roebuck  fortune )  arranged  many  of  tbe 
loans  with  which  Newhouse  obtained  control 
of  the  papers  which  form  his  chain.  He  la  a 
"Liberal"  Democrat  and  outspoken  admirer 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  but  the  claim  Is  made 
that  he  runs  his  newspapers  strictly  for 
money  and  avoids  ideological  commitment. 
Yet  when  Newhouse — wbo  counu  among  bis 
properties  newspapers  In  Portland.  St.  Lotila, 
Denver.  Cleveland,  and  Birmingham — pur- 
chased the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
the  New  Orleans  States-Item,  he  crowed.  "I 
Just  bought  New  Orleans."  [Time.  July  37. 
1962.)  He  paid  more  for  them  than  did  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  for  the  entire  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

There  con  be  little  doubt  that  Samuel 
Newhouse,  an  Immigrant  from  Russia, 
knowa  that  as  an  outsider  In  those  areas 
where  he  owns  newspapers  he  Is  mistrusted 
and  must  move  slowly.  In  some  conservative 
:.reaK,  and  In  cpecial  situations  like  St.  Loulb 
where  his  Globe  Democrat  couldn't  possibly 
cake  a  stance  to  the  Left  of  the  Pulltaer  fam- 
ily's Post  Dispatch.  Newhouse  keeps  his  fin- 
der out  of  the  editorial  pie.  Yet.  by  coincl- 
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acoce.  auLl-Cooimunifii  coluzonifit  P&vU 
Scott  was  recently  dropped  by  ten  Newhouse 
papers.  Hardly  a  coincidence. 

While  NewtiouM  la  tbe  largeat  owner  of 
major  dailies,  tbe  equally  ^yscerloiu  LiOrd 
Tbomaoa  of  Fleet  (Roy  Tiioinsoii  of  Toronto) 
lias  added  lo  bis  mieraatlonal  publlsblng 
empire  ooiae  Qiky-ttUc  American  papers  in 
small  and  [nedium-fit£ed  towQfi.  Tbomson  Is 
also  owner  of  ihe  London  Time^,  iriulUlonal 
voice  of  tbe  Brltlsb  EetabUabment — wbere 
bbe  Royal  lOdMiute  for  In..eraationaa  ABairs 
13  coavrolled  by  ibe  a^iae  people  wbo  control 
Qxxr  C.F.R.  Thomson  is  a  member  of  the  elitist 
PUsnm  Sociecy.  which  ^eelu  Co  merge  tbe 
United  States  laco  tbe  British  Commoa- 
wealth  as  a  baM  for  World  Go^erunieut.  Tbe 
major  mteraailonal  banking  firuui  on  both 
sides  of  the  AtUnttc  are  well  represented  in 
the  PUgrua  Society,  and  recently  made  It 
e&sy  for  Thouu>uu  to  lay  out  S73  million  for  a 
dozen  Buscb-Mourti  newspapere  m  America. 
This  was  accompiiahed  wllh  the  recent  pur- 
ctaAM  of  the  Pliiladelp/tia  tnquirer  and  Daily 
News,  from  U.S.  Ambassador  to  tbe  Court  of 
St.  James,  Walter  Aunenberg  (owner  of  TV 
Gutde)  The  Knigbi  chain  is  now  one  of  the 
top  three  chains  la  the  country  in  circula- 
tion. Coet  of  tbe  latest  acquUltlons:  $56  mil- 
lion. John  Knight  (Detroit  CFJi.)  controls 
such  incre^ingly  Left-leaning  dallies  as  the 
Detruit  Free  Press,  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  and  a  dozen  others. 
The  Eatabllsbment  tnsiiers  lean.  Left,  Lefter, 
Leftist. 

DEVICES   rOR  CONTBOL 

Though  newspapers  are  Increasingly  sap- 
pletaentin™  A.P.  taa  U  P.I.  with  the  wire  and 
feature  servires  of  the  more  blatantly  Leftist 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post.  Los  An- 
geles Timcu,  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  tbe  As- 
sociated F>re&s  and  United  Press  International 
are  u.sed  by  practically  all  newspaper,  radio, 
and  TV  stations  as  basic  sources  of  nows.  Tbe 
wire  eernoefi  are  in  tbe  main  Establishment 
vehicl(.'.s.  One  noies  that  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
berger wa£  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  In  the  South  and  was  a  director 
of  A.P.  from  1901  until  1952.  Former  Tlmea- 
man  Dto^niore  malntaJiu,  "The  A&soclated 
Preii  and  the  United  Pre«  follow  the  Wcto 
York  Times  closely,  and  Z  mean  that  these 
news  gathering  agencies  follow  It  dellber* 
ately." 

Associated  Press  is  a  co-operailve,  aiLd  the 
reliability  and  .^Iant  of  tbe  news  it  puta  on 
ihe  wires  i3  largely  dependent  on  tbe  local 
bureau  chief.  The  United  Press  International 
is  owned  by  the  Scrlpps-Howard  organiea- 
tioa,  a  cbiln  cit  eighteen  newspapers.  Scrlpps- 
Howajd  de::ides  on  editorial  policy  based  on 
a  vote  of  all  of  Its  editors  and  pursues  what 
la  today  a  moderately  '"Uberal"  approach. 

Next  to  ou:rlgh:  ownership  the  moat  ef- 
fective El5tabU£hmeni  control  over  what,  ap- 
pears in  our  newspapers  lies  In  the  power 
'0  m?Xe  or  brenk  a  paper  through  control 
of  advertising.  The  average  newspaper  de- 
pends on  advertising  for  from  two-tblrdB  to 
three-fourths  of  its  revenues.  Dee  McAnally, 
for  four  decodes  a  reporter  with  the  Nffw 
York  Daily  News,  comments  m  Counterat- 
tack: 

The  most  -persistent  influence  vpon  the 
editorial  poUctes  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
tode^  is  the  targe  advertiser.  In  many  in- 
stance* these  advertisers  are  department 
afor«.  Some  of  these  make  open  and  con- 
tempttto-us  demands  upon  the  front  offices  of 
newspapers  to  support  the  left  toing.  Others 
relay  "suggestions"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Newspapers  have  surrendered  unoondi' 
tionally  to  left  wing  front  office  pressures, 
real  and  imaginary  .  ,  . 

.  .  Theif  realize  that  if  they  write  a  story 
which  might  draw  unfavorable  reaction  from, 
for  instance,  a  department  store,  the  city 
editor  is  apt  to  throw  their  copy  back  at 
them  .  .  .  It  is  inevitable  that  with  front 
offices  swinging  over,  individual  news^7^en 
have  more  elastic  principles. 
Here's   how   it   works.   Brery  one   of  the 
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m^Jor  department  store  ohauu — R.  H.  Macy 
Ac  Company.  Federated  Department  8toree. 
Qlmbel  Brothers.  Sews,  Koebudc  &  Com- 
pany, J.  C.  Penney  Company,  The  May  De- 
partment Stores  Company,  Interstate  De- 
partment Sturci.  and  Allied  Storea  Corpora- 
Uon — bae  on  Its  board  of  dlrectora  at  least 
one  officer  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  and/ or  a  partner  in 
Kubn,  Loeb;  Lazard  Preres;  i^ohrrmTi 
Brothers:  DUIoq,  Read  &  Company;  or  Qold- 
mon  Sachs.  These  chains  own  most  of  tbe 
major  department  stores  In  America's  great 
cities,  although  you  might  not  recognize 
them  by  name  as  tbe  names  of  store  found- 
era  are  usually  retained  when  they  are  sold 
out  to  a  chain. 

Bstabliabment  adventures  will,  of  course, 
permit  a  paper  to  take  a  moderately  con- 
servative stand,  but  It  Is  taboo  to  discuss 
the  Establishment  and  Its  links  with  the  In- 
ternauonal  Communist  Conspiracy,  This  is 
largely  the  reason  why  the  iniormatlOQ  you 
read  in  American  Opinion,  which  is  readily 
available  to  all  reporters,  is  not  found  in 
your  local  dally. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  la.  In  abort,  that 
the  Establishment  Insiders  have  virtually 
sewn  up  control  of  America's  newspapers. 
Tbey  have  control  of  our  major  televiBion 
networks  and  newsmagazines  too,  but  that  is 
an  area  of  Tbe  Media  which  we  aball  save 
for  discussion  In  next  month's  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Opinion.  Tbe  details  are  ma  bizarre  as 
tbay  are  fascinating. 


'  The  Vice  President  bes  now  become  not 
only  tbe  President's  beet  life-insurance  pol- 
icy against  the  ultimate  excess  of  the  tin- 
sopbiatlcated  Maniac  Left,  but  also  his  ticket 
to  re-election,  Tbe  conservative  wing  of  tbe 
G.O.P.  wlU  likely  be  kept  from  bolting  tbe 
Pony  in  1972  by  tbe  prospect  of  Agnew  for 
President  In  1976. 

•  See  "Tbe  O  JJl.— Comspiracy  To  BiUe  The 
World."  American  Opinion.  April  1900. 

'Par  details  of  tbe  role  played  by  Sohlff 
and  his  Warburg  brothers-in-law  in  the 
Ccmmunlsi  Revolution,  see  "The  Bankur:;/' 
American  Opinion,  Uarch  1970. 

•For  his  service  while  in  tbe  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Administrations,  Oeorge  Ball 
(CP-R.)  was  made  a  Lehman  Brothers  part- 
ner. 

^  The  direct  representative  of  tbe  English 
Rothschilds  in  the  United  Statee  is  Peter 
Fleck  (CJJl.),  a  partner  In  tbe  bonk  of  N J4. 
Rothsciilld  &  Sons  of  London.  He  has  an  office 
at  70  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

•  Herman  Dlni-inore's  well-documemed  ex- 
pos6  (ArUngton  House.  New  York,  1969)  got 
tbe  sUent  treatment  from  the  EatablUhment 
media  at  the  same-  time  G»y  lujese'a  The 
KtHgilom  And  The  Power,  a  gossipy  book 
wnuen  with  tbe  help  of  the  Times  to  oilset 
the  Influence  of  Dinamore'a  book,  received 
cba  full  hullabaloo  treatment  from  the 
Establishment  Pre:;£. 

*The  Times  has  voiced  opposition  to  every 
federal  official  who  ever  opposed  domestic 
Communism — from  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  in 
1913  to  Otto  Otepka  in  1900. 

•  Certainly  other  members  of  the  Chandler 
family  are  extremely  patriotic  and  conserva- 
tive, but  they  have  been  froxen  out  of  all 
authority  in  the  running  of  tbe  newspaper. 

"The  Chicago  Tribune  hoe  moved  a  long 
way  Into  tbe  middle  of  the  road  since  the 
passing  of  Colonel  MeCormlck  Tbe  THb's 
Sunday  Book  Review  section  now  comes  from 
the  Washington  Post,  a  fact  which  must 
cause  the  Colonel  to  spend  Sundays  spin- 
ning m  his  grave. 

'"  PTaturally  enou(,'h.  EstAbllshmentarlan 
Newhouse  keep*  much  of  his  wealth  carefully 
orctecTed  within  a  tax-exempt  foundation. 
He  has  IB  million  readers,  many  of  them 
m  cltle.'i  without  competition.  As  Newhouse 
brags:  "I've  got  more  circulation  around  New 
York— 786.000— than  the  New  York  Times." 


September  11,  1970 

HOPE      FOR      WORLD      PEACE      IN 
CURRENT  SALT  NEGOTIATIONS 

HON.  MARIO  BiAGGl 

or   NKW   TOES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVS8 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 

Ml-.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strate- 
Bic  arms  limltatiun  talks— SALT be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  developed  to  a  point  where  It  now 
appears  that  a  meaningful  treaty  is  likely 
to  emerge.  I  have  continuously  urged 
that  such  negotiations  be  conducted,  and 
hailed  the  President's  action  at  starting 
the  talks  last  year. 

The  possibilities  of  halting  the  ever- 
escalating  number  of  oBensive  and  de- 
fensive missiles,  such  as  the  MIRV  and 
the  ABM,  and  the  further  possibility  of 
reduced  troop  requirements  In  Europe 
fills  the  mind  with  a  hope  for  real  world 
peace. 

However,  though  the  potential  may  be 
there,  success  In  the  area  of  national  se- 
curity can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of 
hard  facts  and  proved  safety.  Therefore, 
before  Uie  final  treaty  is  signed,  we  must 
be  sure  that  It  contains  the  safeguards 
necessary  to  insure  against  violation  of 
its  covenants  and  that  It  does  not  leave 
the  United  States  at  a  disadvantage  from 
the  start. 

A  treaty  with  the  dimensions  this  one 
could  have,  and  the  fact  that  it  Is  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  of  the  world, 
is  often  difficult  to  relate  to  the  domestic 
front  and  particularly  to  each  Individual 
and  each  family.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can 
meet  with  success  In  this  area  during 
the  next  year,  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences for  every  American  are  innu- 
merable. 

OfTENSIVK   ^nROn.r.  UKTT 

The  broad  aspects  of  agreements,  u 
briefly  outlined  In  the  communique 
Issued  by  the  negotiators  last  month,  In- 
dicate that  present  offensive  missiles  viH 
be  limited  quantitatively.  This  would 
mean  that  our  present  arsenal  of  ICBM'i 
and  Polaris/Poseidon  missiles  would  be 
frozen  at  present  levels  as  would  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  In  itself  would  mean  a  substan- 
tial savings  in  offensive  weapons  pro- 
duction. We  have  a  parity  position — or 
perhaps  a  slight  edge — with  the  U.SSJI., 
at  tbe  moment  which  assures  us  of  sub- 
stantial firepower  in  case  of  nuclear  at- 
tack. At  present  levels,  our  offensive 
weapons  can  Inflict  a  degree  of  damage 
that  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  So- 
viets. 

ABM    LOfTTATlOH 

But  there  Is  a  further  and  more  sig- 
nlflcant  provision  being  discussed  in  the 
current  talks.  This  Is  the  limitation  of 
tlie  U.S.  defensive  antlballlstic  missile 
systems— ABM— and  the  giant  8S-9's. 
Freezing  the  development  of  these  muJtl- 
blUion-dollar  systems  would  reduce  tbe 
need  for  Increased  defense  spendmg  In 
the  country  over  the  next  20  years. 

The  ABM  system  became  necessary 
v.hen  the  Soviet  Union  besan  deploy- 
ment of  its  massive  SS-9'e,  an  offensive 
missile  which  threatens  to  upset  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two  superpowers.  At 
tbe  same  time,  the  U.SBJt.  began  de- 
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velopment  of  its  own  ABM  system 
around  Moscow.  The  combination  of 
fully  deployed  Soviet  SS-9  and  ABM 
systems  would  make  the  U.S,  nuclear 
deterrent  meaningless. 

Top  officials  of  the  President's  staff 
made  public  the  offer  of  abandonment 
of  the  ABM  system  at  a  press  brieflng 
recently.  It  was  also  revealed  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  64-site  antimissile  system 
now  installed  around  Moscow  compared 
with  tbe  two  U.S.  sites  under  construc- 
tion and  two  planned  for  locations  out 
West. 

BLUK  CHIP  ABU 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
present  ABM  development  planned  by 
this  country  will  serve  as  a  blue  chip  In 
the  table  stakes  during  the  Vienna  con- 
ference. It  Is  said  that  the  system,  once 
completed,  would  nullify  the  effects  of 
the  8S-9's;  thus  serving  as  an  effective 
bargaining  point.  Be  this  as  it  may,  U 
these  talks  are  successful,  the  need  for 
development  of  the  ABM  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

However,  If  the  U3.SJI.  continues  its 
production  of  the  SS-9s  and  Its  ABM 
system,  and  pressures  In  the  United 
States  for  reduced  defense  spending  con- 
tinue to  prevail,  the  Soviets  could  be 
placed  in  the  dominant  position  of  being 
able  to  launch  an  all-out  nuclear  attack 
without  fear  of  significant  retaliation. 

However,  the  SALT  agreement  could 
put  a  halt  to  this  dangerous  escalation 
and  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  further  talks 
that  might  lead  to  mutUlateral  reduc- 
tion of  International  tensions  between 
tbe  two  giants. 

TEOOP   REDOCnoK    IN    ruBOPE 

It  is  this  latter  possibility  that  offers 
the  greatest  hope  for  the  future.  The 
United  States  presently  maintains  over 
300,000  troops  in  Europe  as  part  of  its 
commitment  to  NATO  and  as  a  first  line 
of  defense  for  this  country.  These  troops 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  S14  billion  an- 
nually. 

The  Soviets  and  their  allies  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
reduce  U.S.-Soviet  troop  levels  on  the 
continent  on  a  bilateral  basis.  This  would 
result  in  significant  savings  for  the  VS. 
Government  without  compromising  our 
national  security  position. 

The  bUlions  of  dollars  that  are  pres- 
entlj'  slated  to  go  for  the  ABM  .system, 
the  MIRV  system,  and  other  necessary 
nuclear  deterrents,  could  be  channeled 
into  needed  domestic  programs  and  low- 
ered taxes.  A  successful  treaty  negotia- 
tion will  definitely  help  ease  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  that  the  increased  de- 
fense spending  needs  have  placed  on  the 
average  taxpayer. 

More  Importantly  than  the  savings  of 
billions  of  dollars,  however,  is  the  new 
national  sense  of  security  that  eased  In- 
ternational tensions  and  a  real  world 
peace  would  bring— a  sense  of  security 
that  Is  not  based  on  a  reign  of  terror  and 
compounded  by  the  fear  of  a  possibly 
misguided  and  completely  ruinous  nu- 
clear war, 

aiSTOBICAI,   BACKINC 

This  Nation  shed  the  blood  of  many 

of  Its  citizens  in  two  world  wars  during 

this  century.  Their  efforts  were  supposed 

to  bring  peace  to  the  world  and  an  end 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  war  for  all  time.  That  dream  and  that 
goal  have  yet  to  be  realized. 

At  last  this  Nation  is  In  a  position  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  that  will  make  the 
lives  of  those  men  lost  so  many  years  ago 
worth  the  terrible  cost  this  country  and 
their  families  liave  paid. 

Peace!  Peace  through  mutual  realiza- 
tion of  the  life  that  the  world  can  give, 
not  the  death  that  nuclear  destruction 
could  bring. 

It  Is  dlfScult  not  to  express  some  words 
of  Joy  at  the  hope  that  the  dreams  of  our 
predecessors  in  this  century  may  finally 
be  realized  at  our  bands.  Every  effort 
must  be  made — every  channel  pursued — 
to  assure  a  U.S.-U.S.SJI.  treatj'  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  that  will  bring  this 
goal  to  fruition.  I  am  confident  that  the 
time  for  a  lasting  world  peace  is  at  hand 
and  the  wrltmg  on  tbe  wall  spells  SALT. 


ROBERT     ALEX     BARON— FIGHTER 
FOR  QUIETER  CITIES 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NKW    TOBJE 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

r/iursda»,  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  In- 
creasing awareness  of  the  dangerous  en- 
vironmental hazard  of  noise  pollution. 

Scientists  have  proven  that  noise  Is 
not  only  damaging  to  the  hearing,  but 
also  to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
human  beings. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  with  22 
cosponsors — the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1970  iHJi.  16520  and  H.R.  16708)- 
which  would  set  up  an  Office  of  Noise 
Control  witliln  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  noise  has  also  aroused 
citizen  group  concern. 

One  such  group  Is  In  New  York  City, 
The  Citizens  for  A  Quieter  City,  Inc.,  led 
by  Its  director  Robert  Alex  Baron,  la 
working  hard  to  document  the  danger  of 
noise,  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  to  see  that  something  Is 
done — before  It  is  too  late. 

Recently,  this  organization  received  a 
$300,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  make  an  initial  study  on  noise  and 
its  effects. 

I  am  including  In  the  Record  a  profile 
from  the  August  25  New  York  Post, 
"Dally  Closeup— The  Storm  Before  the 
Quiet."  by  Linisy  Van  Gelder.  This  ar- 
ticle tells  of  tar.  Baron's  work  to  make 
New  York  City  a  less  noisy  one. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, and  to  join  the  fight  against  noise 
pollution. 
The  article  follows: 

Thk  Stosm  BxroBx  thk  QiTixr 
"I7nllke  air  pollution,  noise  doesn't  klU  you 
outright,"  Bays  Robert  Alex  Baroa.  '•It  Just 
maiiea  every  day  a  living  nightmare." 

Baron,  executive  director  of  Cltlseiu  lor  a 
Quieter  City  Inc..  adds  that  excessive  nolae 
has  Ijeen  shown  to  cause  fatigue,  stress,  acci- 
dents. Irascibility,  pain,  occasional  deafnew 
and  posalble  barm  to  unborn  chUdren.  He's 
trying  to  do  something  atxjul  it. 

The  danger  zone  for  human  ears  starts 
when  noise,  especially  IT  prolo.'iged.  registers 
86  decibels.  BumbllDg  trucks  and  buaes  often 
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reguter  95.  jacfchammers  100.  lawtuDowera 
9a,  buUding-iop  air  conditioners  100,  motor- 
cycles 115,  overhead  Jets  llB.  and  amplifled 
rock  tujida  130.  One  receut  experunent, 
lihuwed  that  laboratory  rau  suffered  deatb 
after  proloogcd  exposure  at  150  decibel*. 

■'Big  city  uoue  is  getting  worse  all  tbe  time, 
as  utiw  nolsemaJEers  are  Invented  and  put 
luto  uae  and  coogestloD  get£  worse,"  said 
Baron,  sitting  in  bis  Park  Ave.  oflSce  not  far 
from  a  clattering  Xerox  macbine. 

"Tbe  problem  now,"  be  added,  "la  to  get 
people  moving  before  noise  reftcbes  tbe  crisis 
level.  We  doat  want  to  wait  until  tbe  blood 
15  running  out  ol  our  ears." 

Baron's  organizatioa  recently  received  a 
$300,000  grant  from  tbe  Pord  FoundaUon  to 
study  noise.  The  group  plana  to  go  into  a  New 
York  neighborhood — as  yet  undisclosed—and 
begin  sometime  this  XaU. 

Tbe  next  «i«p  wiU  be  to  "develop  conoem 
for  tbe  issue  within  tbe  community  and  get 
people  to  demand  quieter  equipment  and  tbe 
implementation  of  the  present  antl-nolse 
laws."  Baron  calls  it  "a  sort  of  urban  noise 
abatement  demonstration  project." 

Baron  got  into  tbe  noise  abatement  busi- 
ness six  years  ago.  purely  by  accident.  Burn 
In  1620  on  Chicago's  West  Side,  he  waa  tbe 
oldest  of  four  children  of  Morris  Baron,  a 
dairy  lochniclaii,  and  tbe  former  Emm* 
Bagus.  Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  he 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  dairy  tech- 
nology from  tbe  Onlversity  of  Illinois. 

"That  means  I  could  make  cottage  cheese." 
be  explains  wryly.  "Cbeddar  cheese  was  a 
graduate  course."  Baron  worked  briefly  as  a 
milk  sanitarian  outside  Chicago  and  then 
Joined  the  Army,  serving  in  France  and  Ger- 
many m  World  War  n. 

While  In  tbe  service,  be  helped  produce 
soldier  shows.  Alter  the  war.  be  earned  an 
M.A.  in  theater  at  Smith  College  and  came 
to  New  York.  He  spent  the  next  20  years 
In  the  enteruinment  business  with  "a  cbeck- 
ered  career"  of  stage  managing,  running  a 
theater  tour  service  and  doing  research  for 
the  theater  Industry. 

Six  years  ago.  Baron  and  his  wife,  theater 
manager  Joan  DeKeyser  Baron,  were  living 
on  Sixth  Av.  and  55th  St.  with  their  daugh- 
ter Stacey.  then  2.  Acroaa  the  street,  tbe 
Transit  Authority  was  buUding  a  new  sub- 
way station. 

"The  coostrucuon  noise  began  at  7  ajn 
and  went  to  5  pjn.."  Baron  recalled.  "Plus  a 
few  evenings  by  permit."  Tranquilizers  didn't 
work. 

The  Borons  and  other  frazzled  tenants 
organized  the  Upper  Sixth  Av.  Noi&e  Abate- 
ment A&sn.  and  appealed  lo  their  local  legis- 
lators. "To  our  shock,  we  found  that  most 
of  tbe  noise  was  legal.  Even  today,  only 
a  fraction  of  city  noise  is  against  the  law— 
like  undue  horn-honking.  The  noise  ordi- 
nances are  incredibly  out  of  date." 

Baron  began  spending  iacreaaing  amouau 
of  time  buttonholing  people  at  City  Hall, 
the  Transit  Authority  and  the  Health  Dept' 
Then  he  went  to  Cincinnati  lot  u  six-montb 
sunt  as  a  theater  manager  and  stayed  at 
a  hotel  located  in  the  midst  ol  a  sand- 
bloKtlng  urban  renewal  project. 

"1  began  to  reallae  that  this  was  a  na- 
Uonal  problem,  but  there  wasn't  any  na- 
tional organization  to  combat  It."  he  said 
Baron  Joined  a  British  noise  aoatement  so- 
ciety—"1  was  so  desperate  to  find  some  rap- 
port." *^ 
Since  his  organization  was  officially  incor- 
porated in  19«6.  Baron  has  traveled  to  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  England  for  noise  abate- 
ment conferences  and  he  points  out  that 
Europeans  have  placed  a  high  priority  on 
the  use  of  quieter  sanitaUon,  subway  and 
construction  equipment. 

Baron  now  works  full  time  as  a  noise  fight- 
er, with  lecture  work,  writing  (a  book    "The 
Tyranny  of  Noise."  will  be  published  m  the 
fall)  and  consulting. 
He  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Mayor's  Council 
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un  the  Envlrotuneat  and  the  Commerce  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Board  Nols«  Abatement  Panel 
of  the  US,  Dept.  o{  Commerce. 

His  bobbjr?  "Beadlug  everytbmg  I  can  get 
my  bands  on  about  noise." 


KARL  WARREN  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Thursday.  September  20.  2970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  Association  Chairman.  Earl 
Warren,  and  his  guests  were  quite  out- 
sjioken  recently  on  the  recent  hijacking 
of  the  U.S.  aircraft. 

Many  find  it  strange  that  Chairman 
Warren  did  not  explain  his  complicity 
in  the  international  situation  which  he 
worked  so  many  years  to  create  and  nur- 
ture, and  which  continues  to  destroy  con- 
stitutional government  and  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  the  reason  Mr.  Warren  and 
his  ^roup  are  more  concerned  about  the 
iiijac-kiiig  ot  an  airliner  in  the  Middle 
Esk6i  than  about  ttie  hijacking  of  the 
USS  Pueblo,  the  EC-121,  and  the  USS 
Liberty  or  the  many  hijackings  to  Cuba, 
IS  Uiat  the  Boeing  747  wp-s  not  owned  by 
Pan  American  but  rather  by  a  New  York 
City  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  two  related 
newKcUppings  at  this  point: 

I  From  The  Evening  Star,  Sept.  10,  1970] 

"Almost  Unhelievasix" 

(By  Vmelcti  ducod) 

Secretary  uf  State  and  Mrs.  WUli&m  P. 
Kosera  ati-pped  by  briefly  at.  the  Joha  Quincy 
Adauu  Rot^ms  of  the  State  Deportment  last 
night. 

Uo  >^as  i.iU!!>poken  on  the  hljsciongs:  "It  Is 
.tlDiujfi  an  imbellevable  situation.  How  could 
auy  pe..<pte  do  these  thlnga?" 

Rugcrii  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
welfitie  I'f  the  KL-mcu  and  chHdren  on  the 
plnnes.  "It  Is  so  hot  m  those  planes.  I 
checked  with  Charles  TiUlnghast.  president 
ol  TWA  today.  The  airlines  people  are  very 
hclprul.  and  the  other  governments  are  as 
ci-ucerued  as  s^e  are." 

The  Rogers,  takluf;  time  to  stop  by  at 
the  recvpLlou  which  honored  Henry  Cubot 
L->dse,  US.  envoy  to  the  Vatican  and  chalr- 
nmn  of  the  President's  Commission  .'or  the 
Observiince  uf  the  28th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  showed  their  esteem  for 
Lodge  and  the  United  Nations. 


Lodge,  in  town  for  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission, will  return  to  Home  in  NoTember. 

Be  looks  10  years  younger  than  when  he 
n^as  handling  the  peace  Laiic»  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris.  He  laughingly  adnutted 
ii.  ts  much  ea&ter  to  deal  with  Rome  than 
with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Hotit£  ai  the  magnificent  6  to  8  o'clock  re- 
ception was  the  chairman  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Asiioctatlun  of  the  U.S.A.,  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

Qucsu  of  honor  with  Ludge,  were  Fred- 
erick L.  tSiu-man  and  Spyros  P.  Skouras. 

Skouras  is  geUL-ral  chairman  of  the  annual 
United  NaUons  Concert  and  Dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, set  for  Oct.  17.  A  former  movie  mogul. 
lie  iiuw  15  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pruden- 
uai-Qrace  Lines. 

In  the  manner  of  the  Ooldeo  Oreeks,  be  Is 
building  a  great  shipping  line  and  hopes  to 
help  restore  the  prestige  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

Mrs.  tikoxiras  is  a  rarity  among  the  wives 
of  aim  families — the  first  and  only  wife. 

La£t  night.  Mrs.  Skouras  and  the  Skouras' 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  Fowler,  wife  of  a  Con- 
ut'Cticui  surgeon,  both  wore  Dior  gowns  with 
diamond  and  turquoise  Jewelry. 

Ambassador  of  Israel  and  Mrs.  Babln  came 
to  the  reception.  Rohm  plainly  showing  the 
strain  of  the  past  weeks. 

Leah  Rabin  was  smart  tn  an  Israeli  mldi 
dress. 

"Israeli  women,  with  all  their  troubies, 
take  t.me  to  think  of  fa^lou  and  are  wearing 
the  midl."  said  Mrs.  Rabin,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  her  homeland. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Hardin  and  many  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mls- 
:ilon3  and  their  wives  also  attended. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  11,  1970] 
TWBOaisM :    pALixitrr  dm  Pair  Amkeicsn 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelsoa) 

The  Arab  terrorists  who  destroyed  a  Boe- 
ing 747  tn  Cairo  earlier  this  week  may  have 
channeled  S24  million  into  the  coffers  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Although  the  plane  carried  Pan  Am's  In- 
signia, the  Jet  actually  belonged  to  the  First 
NaUonal  City  Bank,  which  leased  the  aircraXc 
to  Pan  Am. 

Pan  Am,  however,  shouldered  the  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  the  plane,  and  now 
the  company  is  consldermg  keeping  the  $24 
mUUon  In  insurance  payments,  airline  offi- 
cials said  yesterday.  Another  Boeing  747^- 
owned  outright  by  the  company — would  be 
substituted  in  the  lease  agreement. 

With  large,  imused  lines  of  bank  credit. 
Pan  Am  faces  no  Immediate  cash  shortage, 
company  oSlcl&ls  said  yesterday.  Nevertheless, 
the  extra  $34  million  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional cushion  of  funds  during  a  period 
marked  by  increasing  anxiety  over  "liquid- 
ity." 

Last  year.  Pan  Am  lost  t25  million,  and,  so 
fiu*  In  1970.  the  company  has  recorded  a  913 
million  deficit,  although  these  losses  don't 


accurately  reflect  the  airline's  cash  flow. 
Depreciation  on  equipment,  for  example,  or- 
hcially  counu  as  an  expense  but  doesn't 
represent  an  Imnicdiiite  cash  outlay. 

According  to  one  high  Pan  Am  offlclal,  the 
alrUne  could  also  decide  to  repay  First  Na- 
tiotial  City  Bank  for  the  Jet  and  simply 
eliminate  the  lease.  In  that  case,  he  said, 
the  airline  actually  might  record  a  small 
profit,  because  the  lease  price  is  $23  mll- 
llon  and  the  insurance  coverage  is  nearly 
I2i  million. 

Precisely  what  happens,  this  official  said, 
depends  on  a  multitude  of  highly-technical 
factors — Including  which  of  two  insurance 
policies  covers  the  Cairo  explosion.  One 
policy  protects  the  company  from  ordinary 
losses  against  airplane  dealructton  (this  Is 
called  "hull"  insurance; ,  and  the  other 
(called  "wor-rl&k"  insurance)  oomes  into 
force  only  as  a  reeult  uf  u  wartime  loss. 

"The  war  risk  (Insurers)  claim  chat  the 
loss  Is  commercial,  and  the  commercial  (in- 
surers) claim  that  Ifs  war  rUk,"  the  official 
said. 

Reports  that  mtematlonal  airlines  are  re- 
ceiving cancellation  notices  of  insurance,  in- 
dustry experts  said  yesterday,  probably  cen- 
ter on  war-risk  policies.  According  to  these 
experts,  it's  likely  that  hijaclcing  losses  wui 
be  classified  universally  as  "war  risks"  for 
international  carriers,  and  the  policy  rates 
may  be  raised. 

These  experts,  however,  Tninim)y,»fi  xht 
possibility  of  a  permanent  loss  of  iosur- 
ajice. 

For  Pan  Am,  the  loss  of  the  747  may  con- 
stitute something  less  than  a  grave  hardship, 
one  airline  analyst  said  yesterday  Like  man; 
other  airlines,  he  said.  Pan  Am  may  have 
too  many  plane; — too  much  "capacity" — for 
the  available  traffic. 

U  Pan  Am  decided  to  substitute  another 
Boeing  747  for  the  destroyed  plane  in  the 
First  National  City  Bonk  lease  the  124  mil- 
lion in  cash  would  not  bo  recorded  in  as 
profit  but  simply  as  a  transfer  of  assets  from 
capital  equipment  to  cash. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?  '  A  wUe  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  Romans 
1:  n. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
we  bi"4in  the  week  conscious  of  our  own 
need  and  yet  aware  of  Tliy  great  power 
to  sii-stain  us  in  our  endeavors  on  behalf 
ot  our  beloved  land.  Keep  us  faithful  In 
the  performance  of  our  duties,  loyal  to 
every  liigh  and  holy  principle,  responsive 


to  the  needs  of  our  citizens,  and  above 
all  receptive  to  the  leading  of  Thy  Uving 
spirit. 

We  pray  for  our  country— that  as  a 
people  we  may  be  delivered  from  malice, 
bitterness,  and  ill  will.  Strengthen  within 
us  all  a  true  sense  of  justice,  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a 
genuine  spirit  of  good  will.  Together  may 
we  get  In  step  wjth  Thee  and  with  one 
another  as  we  go  forward  to  one  Nitlon 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  September  10,  1970,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 
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HJi.  16539.  Ao  act  to  aioeQc]  tbe  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
Uiat  tlie  Secretary  ol  Traiisportatloa  aliall  be 
1  member  of  the  National  Aeronautlca  and 
space  Council. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

Bit.  4182.  An  act  to  authorize  voluntary 
Bdmuslon  of  patients  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Institution  providing  care,  educa- 
Uon,  and  treatment  of  meniaUy  retarded 
persons;  and 

Bit.  17809.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
systeoi  for  llxing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  race  employees  of  the 
Ooveronient,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tlie  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  U.R.  16968  enutled:  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Government  contribution  with  re-spect 
to  the  health  benefits  coverage  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  annuitants,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  bad  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  6.  An  act  to  promote  the  pubUc  welfare: 
and 

S.  437.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
UUe  &,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  sur- 
vivor annulues  under  the  civil  service  re- 
Urement  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Washington,  D.C. 
September  11.  1970, 
Tbe  Honorable  the  SpEjutca, 
V,S.Houseot  Representatives. 

Deas  Sn;  I  have  tne  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the  Wtute 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of&ce  at  11:50 
ajn.  on  Friday.  September  II,  1970.  said 
to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
wherem  he  transmits  the  report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jsnhxmgs, 
Cleric,  V,S.  House  of  Representativet. 


REPORT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REVO- 
LU'nON  BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  OP   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  wliich  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aflairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  report  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  which  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  today,  pre- 
sents cogent  suggestions  for  commemo- 
ration of  the  ZOOth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  nation. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Commission's 
primary  recommendations  that: 


— The  commemoration  be  national  in 
scope,  seeking  to  involve  every  State, 
city  and  commtmity : 

— The  Bicentennial  be  a  focal  point 
for  a  review  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
prmciples  on  which  the  nation  was 
founded  and  for  a  uev;  understanding  of 
our  heritage: 

— This  be  the  occasion  for  looking 
ahead,  for  deflning  and  dedicating  our- 
selves to  our  common  purposes,  and  for 
speeding  the  accomplishment  of  specific 
local  projects  responsive  to  our  changing 
national  priorities. 

The  goal  which  the  Commission  has 
established  is  most  appropriate  for  our 
nation  at  this  time :  "to  forge  a  new  na- 
tional commitment,  a  new  spirit  for  '76,  a 
spirit  which  vitalizes  the  ideals  for  which 
the  Revolution  was  fought:  a  spirit  which 
will  unite  the  nation  in  pui-pose  and  ded- 
ication to  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  as  it  moves  into  its  third  cen- 
tury," 

I  concur  with  the  Commission's  con- 
cept of  a  Bicentennial  Era  with  its  focal 
point  in  1976. 

The  Commission  is  now  moving  from 
the  planning  to  the  development  stage 
of  the  Bicentemiial  Eia.  To  assist  it  in 
its  task.  I  have  these  comments  on  some 
specific  areas: 

OM    USKIHC    THE    CELEBSATION    KATIONAZ.   IM 

SCOPE 

1.  I  Invite  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions now  formed  or  forming  in  each  of 
the  50  States,  along  witli  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Ter- 
ritories, to  share  in  a  special  effort  to 
ensure  active  and  nationwide  participa- 
tion in  the  celebration  of  America's 
200th  birthday.  In  the  year  preceding 
July  4.  1976,  I  invite  each  of  tliose  areas 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  single 
week  in  which  national  focus  would  be 
on  that  area's  local  traditions  and  com- 
memorative activities,  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  the  Nation  and  the  world 
to  observe  both  our  historic  development 
and  our  local  activities  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  third  American  century. 

2.  The  Commission  urges  a  "mulU- 
clty  exposition"  and  quite  properly  con- 
cludes "there  should  be  no  commercially- 
oriented  world's  fair  in  the  traditional 
sense  anywhere  in  the  Nation  during  the 
Blcentetmial  Era."  I  agree.  There  can 
be  no  single  Bicentemiial  city.  Nor  is  any 
traditional  type  of  world's  fair  in  one 
city  adequate  to  the  challenge  of  a  na- 
tional celebration. 

However,  since  American  civilization 
has  drawn  on  the  gemus  and  traditions 
of  nations  throughout  the  world,  and 
has  contributed  as  well  to  their  develop- 
ment, we  should  actively  encourage  in- 
ternational participation  In  our  cele- 
bration. To  do  this  in  an  orderly  and 
well-planned  way,  we  should  select  a 
principal  site  on  which  that  interna- 
tional participation  can  focus.  Philadel- 
phia, site  of  tbe  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  creation 
of  our  Constitution,  would  be  the  natu- 
ral place  for  this  activity. 

Accordingly.  I  am  now  instructing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  proceed  offi- 
cially with  appropriate  registration  pro- 
cedures with  the  Bureau  of   Interna- 


tional Expositions  for  an  international 
exposition  in  Philadelpiua  in  1976.  Such 
an  exposition,  however,  is  to  be  primarily 
cultural,  inspirational  and  non-commer- 
cial m  character,  with  the  emphasis  on 
quaUty  ratlier  than  size. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUc 
Law  91-269,  I  am  directing  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  review  tlie  fliian- 
cial  and  otlier  support  to  be  secured  lor 
the  Philadclplua  exposition  from  both 
government  and  private  sources  and,  to- 
gether Willi  David  J.  Malioney,  Chair- 
man of  the  Cummission.  and  George  P. 
Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  ol  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  to  report  to  me  tbe 
result  of  this  review. 

If  suitable  financing  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out.  Philadelpliia  can  be 
an  exciting  focal  point  for  international 
participation  in  a  way  that  will  carry 
forward  the  regard  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  for  "the  opinion  oi  mankind " 
without  m  any  way  restricting  the  scope 
of  the  celebration  to  a  single  city.  In 
fact  I  hope  that  foreign  visitors  and 
visiting  groups,  including  artiste  and 
performers,  will  travel  to  every  comer 
of  tlie  Nation  and  partlciiiate  in  as  many 
Bicentennial  events  as  possible. 

3.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Na- 
Uon'r  capital  to  play  an  important  role 
in  helping  to  set  the  tone  for  the  nauon- 
al  celebration.  I  have  already  made 
known  my  support  for  such  long-range 
projects  as  a  new  rapid  transit  system, 
the  Federal  City  Bicentennial  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  an  acceleration 
of  urban  renewal  plans.  I  am  directing 
Chairman  Mahoney  to  begin  a  series  of 
meetings  with  Mayor  Washington,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Chairman  Mark  Evans  of  the  National 
Capital  Historic  Region  Bicentennial 
Commltteee,  Counselor  to  the  President 
Darnel  P.  Moynihan  and  Director  Shultz 
to  define  specific  plans  and  costs  for  my 
review  and  to  recommend  ways  to 
achieve  community  participation  in  the 
planning  and  development  process. 

4.  The  Commission  report  a&lts  the 
City  of  Boston  "to  develop  a  program  to 
explore  and  examine  the  revolutionary 
roots  of  America  thiough  its  great  his- 
torical resources "  and  endorses  the  com- 
pletion of  Miami's  permanent  Trade  and 
Cultural  Center  (Interamai  "as  a  part  of 
the  BIcenteniUal  observance."  These 
plans,  as  well  as  others  from  cities  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  are  to  be 
strongly  encouraged. 

5.  The  Commissic-:  riinted  out  that 
improved  travel  feciliUes  would  "con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  successful  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,"  and  expressed  particu- 
lar interest  in  special  urban  corridor 
projects  in  the  Northeast  which  would 
not  only  expedite  the  flow  of  visitors 
from  one  historical  site  to  another,  but 
would  also  provide  permanent  benefits 
for  a  significant  percentage  of  the  Amer- 
ican population.  I  am  instructing  Secre- 
tary Volpe  and  Director  Shultz  to  ana- 
lyze these  projects,  including  costs  and 
timing,  and  to  submit  their  recommen- 
dations to  me. 

ON    PINANCl    Ain>    OBGANIZATION 

1.  I  will  refrain  from  making  com- 
mitments to  any  particular  project  rec- 
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ommended  by  the  Commission  until  tim- 
ing and  cost  data  are  submitted  and 
studied.  As  policy  choices  and  costs  Ije- 
come  evident.  Chairman  Mahoney  »iU 
resubmit  some  <-f  these  reconimenda- 
tioos  to  the  Commission  and  will  infonn 
me  of  the  Commisfit/n's  prciercnces. 

2.  The  CommiSi.ion  will  have  Impor- 
tant operational  responsibilities ;  the  Bi- 
centennial Calendar,  publications,  films, 
the  setting  of  standards  and  the  coordi- 
nation and  monitoring  of  many  projects 
closely  tied  to  the  national  celebration. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  enlarge  the  Com- 
mission and  constitute  it  as  the  "Board 
of  DiretUors"  of  a  corporate  structure 
equipped  to  deal  with  operating  limc- 
tions.  I  am  asluug  Chairman  Mahoney  to 
meet  with  Director  Shultz  and  to  recom- 
mend to  me  a  plan  for  future  Commis- 
sion oreanizatiou  and  funding. 

ON    THE    OVcaAl.1.    TB^ME 

A  "Festival  of  Freedom"  does  not.  In 
my  opinion,  grasp  the  unique  cliaracter 
of  the  American  experience.  True,  this 
event  will  be  festive,  colorful  and  affirm- 
ative; yet  it  must  also  be  thoughtful,  pro- 
found and  searching. 

There  is  a  plirase  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  is  based  on  Eng- 
lish poUtical  philosopher  John  Uwkes 
concept  of  "Life,  liberty  and  property" 
being  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  dream  for  the  new 
nation  transcended  the  material;  he  saw 
property  rights  not  as  an  end  in  Itself, 
but  as  one  means  to  human  happiness. 

For  that  reason,  he  substituted  the 
phrase  "the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and 
that  ideal  has  constantly  reasserted  it- 
self—most recently  as  a  renewed  concern 
for  "  the  quality  of  life." 

That  thread  is  woven  through  the  fab- 
ric of  American  life  over  two  centuries. 
It  keeps  us  from  getting  smug  about  our 
success :  it  remind.s  u.s  of  the  need  for  the 
spiritual  as  we  attaui  more  of  our  ma- 
terial needs;  it  keeps  us  moving,  grow- 
ing, changing  for  the  t)etter. 

lmpro\'lns  the  quality  of  life  is.  in  a 
.«nse.  a  more  compelling  concept  in  this 
era  of  advanced  technology  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  JeSerson.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  area  in  which  we  will  find  the 
fundamental  theme  (or  our  anniversary 
observauce  of  the  continuing  revolution 
that  Is  tlie  Umted  States  of  America. 

HicHAKD  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  Hoose.  September  11, 1970. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THK  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
(oUoft-ing  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

WA3HlNi.ru!*,  D.C,  September  II,  1970. 
Tbe  Honorable  ttie  Steakbr. 
US   WoI^^c  of  Hfpre.t^.untirt*.':. 

I>cAn  Sm:  I  hiive  the  liouor  to  uaiumtt 
herewlili  a  seated  envelop  Irom  the  Wiitte 
11UU5C.  (ccelvctl  in  the  Clerk's  oiuce  at  11:50 
ajii.  ivi  Prlflay.  ^trpltaiiber  11.  1970.  said  to 
c>->itiifcla  u  aica^uge  from  ihe  President  en- 
titled ".\  Cull  for  Gi-t>feia*loa"  con(>enilug 
lic-ndlng  legialatiun 

With  kind  repiiirdD.  1  am. 
.Sincerely, 

W.  l^A-e  JBitiBUNas. 
Cltjr/f,   US    Hauac  Mf  Repretentattvcs. 


A  CALL  FOR  COOPERATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-381 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  fallowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  Vie  United  States: 

A    CALL    rOR   COOPERATION 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  and  one- 
iialf  I  have  sent  more  than  50  messages 
to  the  Congress  proposing  legislation  to 
deal  with  certain  problems,  or  to  achieve 
certain  national  objectives.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  have  sought  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive summation  of  these  mes- 
sages, thereby  presenting  an  administra- 
tion philosophy. 

In  the  first  of  these,  my  message  of 
October  13,  1969,  I  asserted  that  if  ours 
is  not  to  be  an  age  of  revolution  it  must 
be  an  age  of  reform,  and  declared  that 
this  would  be  the  watchword  of  the  Ad- 
ministration: REFORM.  I  listed  then  a 
series  of  such  measures  already  pro- 
posed: 

Reform  of  the  Draft 

Reform  of  the  Welfare  System 

Reform  of  the  Tax  Code 

Revenue-Sharing  Reform 

Postal  Reform 

Manpower  Reform 

Social  Security  Reform 

Reform  of  the  Orant-In-Aid  System 

Electoral  Reform 

D.C.  Government  Reform 

OEO  Reform 

I  spoke  then  of  f  mther  issues  for  which 
the  Administration  proposed  new  initia- 
tives: with  respect  to  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition: population;  crime;  narcotics 
and  pornography;  manpower  facihties 
and  tmemployment  insurance;  public 
transportation  and  air  facilities. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  of 
January  22,  1970,  I  returned  to  this 
theme,  proposmg  that  as  we  enter  the 
seventies,  we  should  enter  also  a  great 
age  of  reform  of  the  institutions  of 
American  government. 

The  first  principle  of  reform  Is  that 
government  programs  and  institutions 
should  be  effective.  They  should  deUver 
what  they  promise.  Too  many  promises 
of  the  1960s  have  not  been  kept.  The 
nation  is  now  paying  a  price  for  this. 

This  principle  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
New  Federalism.  We  seek  to  develop  a 
new  sense  of  partnersiiip  between  the 
Federal  government  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  assign  responsibility  and 
authority  for  public  functions  to  the 
level  best  qualified  to  carry  them  out.  In 
the  name  of  the  "urban  crisis, '  for  exam- 
ple, the  19(J0s  saw  the  Federal  govern- 
ment hicreasingly  caught  in  issues  oi 
municipal  housekeeping  that  are  most 
appropriately  the  busmess  of  a  city  coun- 
cil. But  simultaneously  the  great  fiscal 
power  of  the  Federal  govenm:ent  was 
never  brought  to  play — through  revenue 
sharing — to  provide  local  governments 
with  sufficient  resources  to  enable  them 
to  solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
ways. 
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The  sc<;ond  principle  of  reform  is  that 
America  must  find  a  way  to  direct  its  own 
growth.  We  iiave  entered  a  decade  in 
which  our  gross  national  product  will 
increase  by  S500  billion,  an  amount 
greater  than  the  entire  growth  of  the 
American  economy  from  1790  to  19S0 
Out  01  tills  vast  increase  in  wealth  we 
can  create  a  life  of  imprecedented 
achievement  for  ourselves,  and  lor  the 
nation.  Or  we  can  choke  on  it.  "Toward 
Balanced  Growth:  Quantity  with  Quol- 
ity,"  the  theme  of  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Goals  Keicarch  Staff,  could  well 
be  the  theme  of  tiie  1970s. 

In  foreign  affairs  I  have  held  out  the 
hope  that  if  our  new  policies  succeed 
America  may  have  the  best  chance  since 
World  War  n  to  enjoy  a  generation  of 
uninterrupted  peace.  More  then  is  the 
reason  to  consider  forthwitli  how  we  are 
to  use  the  abundance  of  peace. 

The  great  question  ol  the  seventies 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  is,  shall  we  surrender  to  our 
surroimdings,  or  shall  we  make  our  peace 
with  nature  and  begin  to  make  repara- 
tions for  the  damage  we  have  done  to  our 
air,  to  our  land  and  to  our  water?  I 
promised  a  national  growth  policy,  to 
bring  balance  and  order  to  the  great 
changes  in  population.  Industry,  and  pat- 
terns of  education  and  training  that 
would  affect  the  quaUty  of  life  m.  the 
three  decades  ahead. 

In  Februaiy  I  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
most  comprehensive  proposals  In  the  area 
of  environmental  protection  and  en- 
hancement ever  set  forth  by  any  admln- 
stration.  Since  then  I  have  proposed  the 
creation  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  establish  a  focal  point  for 
setting  general  environment  pollution 
standards  affecting  all  media  and  fonns 
of  pollution. 

I  have  now  virtually  completed  the  do- 
mestic legislative  proposals  I  will  make 
to  the  present  Congress.  I  would  like 
then  to  take  one  furtlier  opportunity  to 
sum  up.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
important  achievements  already  behind 
us,  and  also  to  stress  the  very  consider- 
able amount  of  work  which  is  still  be- 
lore  the  Congress  and  which  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  meet  our  respomsibllity 
to  this  new  decade,  much  less  to  begin  to 
fulfill  its  promise. 

In  my  message  of  last  October  I  stated 
that  if  a  working  partnership  between 
men  of  differing  philosophies  and  dif- 
ferent parties  is  to  continue,  then  candor 
on  both  sides  is  required. 

Candor  requires  first  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  exceptional  <:ircumstances 
which  were  thrust  upon  us  by  a  rela- 
tively rare  event  in  American  history. 
For  the  first  time  in  120  years  an  incom- 
ing President  of  one  party  has  faced  a 
Congress  dominated  by  another. 

Given  the  system  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" built  into  our  government,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  predict  that  in 
such  a  situation  the  institutions  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  would 
thwart  one  another,  and  that  stalemate 
would  ensue.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion was  devised  In  large  measure  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  power.  We  should 
not  Ik  surprised  if  on  occasion  It  makes 
such  exercise  difficult. 
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yet  this  need  not  be.  It  Ls  not  less  a 
quality  of  our  Constitution  that  by  pro- 
viding a  voice  to  wide  ranging  and  di- 
verse interests  It  makes  it  possible  from 
time  to  time  to  face  up  to  issues  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  to  make  gen- 
uinely national  decisions  about  them. 
Some  decisions  can  be  reached  only  if 
both  parties  are  willing  to  share  re- 
sponsibility; some  programs  can  be  en- 
acted only  If  both  parties  share  the 
credit. 

This,  then,  is  a  time  to  face  such 
Issues.  As  President.  I  have  sought  to 
do  so.  I  have  proposed  to  Congress  leRls- 
lation  dealing  with  l.ssues  about  which 
there  has  been  an  immklakable  national 
Judgment  that  something  needs  to  be 
done.  Revenue  sharing,  for  example,  was 
pledged  by  both  parties  In  tlieir  1968 
platforms.  We  need  it;  the  public  sup- 
ports it.  Yet,  until  now,  no  President  has 
felt  It  possible  to  propose  revenue  shar- 
ing, no  Congress  has  made  any  move 
toward  enacting  it.  Draft  reform,  wel- 
fare reform,  crime  control,  environmen- 
tal protection,  are  other  Issues  that  need 
urgent  actions.  I  have  felt  it  possible  to 
approach  these  matters  as  national  is- 
sues about  which  we  could  make  na- 
tional decisions  In  which  both  parties 
would  participate,  for  which  both  would 
honorably  accept  responsibility  and 
justly  claim  recognition. 

Whatever  will  be  the  Judcment  of  his- 
tory, the  record  of  this  moment  is  that 
Congress  ha£  not  responded.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  which  all  involved  can  and 
should  be  proud.  But  the  larger  fact  Is 
that  Congress.  In  a  mood  of  nostalgia 
and  partLsanship.  has  too  much  devoted 
Its  energies  to  tinkering  with  programs  of 
the  past  while  Ignoring  the  realities  of 
the  present  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

TTme  now  slips  away.  The  Congress  Is 
fomlng  to  a  close.  Its  work  Is  not  done 
pe  Issues  I  have  asked  to  be  con.-ildered 
have  not  been  considered.  And  yet  mat- 
ters press.  We  cannot  wait  for  politics 
We  must  seek  a  record  of  achievement  all 
can  share. 

As  we  build  this  record,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  overriding  need  for 
flscal  responsibility.  Year  after  year  dur- 
ing the  1960s  the  Federal  government 
Incurred  a  deficit.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  decade  there  was  a  JustlflcaUon  for 
tfi  s.  Tiie  economy  was  operating  at  less 
'■Ian  fiill  employment  capacity.  In  the 
later  years  there  was  no  Justification 
whiitpver:  persistent  deficits  could  lead 
m'y  to  a  disorderly  and  punishing  Infla- 
Hcn.  This  was  predictable;  It  was  pre- 
dicted ;  It  came  to  pass. 

It  need  not  happen  again,  and  it  must 
not.  This  Is  why  I  have  been  forced  to 
veto  appropriation  bills  sent  me  by  the 
Congress  in  amounts  well  above  those 
requested.  I  understand  full  well  the 
leellng  for  worthy  purposes  that  in- 
spires such  action.  But  there  is  a 
higher  national  Interest.  Economics  has 
taught  us  to  think  ta  terms  of  the  en- 
ure economic  system.  To  affect  one  part 
18  to  affect  all  parts.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  act  In  accordance  with 
mat  knowledge  and  reality.  Just  as  the 
President  sends  a  unified  Budget  to  the 
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Congress,  the  Congress  surely  should 
de\1se  some  manner  of  unified  response. 
I  iiave  suggested  that  Congress  establish 
an  overall  spending  celling,  and  adjust 
the  various  appropriation  bills  to  accord 
with  that  ceiling.  There  may  be  other 
and  better  ways  of  attaining  this  goal. 
But  we  can  no  longer  avoid  the  necessity 
of  finding  some  means  whereby  the 
present  fragmented  and  competitive  leg- 
Mative  process  that  mandates  and  pro- 
motes Federal  spending  can  be  brought 
under  control  so  that  the  impact  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  Is  to  sustain  and 
encourage  economic  growth,  rather  than 
to  disrupt  it.  This  is  the  course  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

If  restraint  is  one  condition  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  timeliness  is  surely  an- 
other. In  recent  years  Congress  has  more 
and  more  tended  to  put  off  the  enact- 
ment of  appropriations  bills  until  months 
pfter  the  beginning  of  the  fl.scal  year 
It  Is  now  September.  The  C-«cal  year 
began  July  1st.  Yet  only  four  out  of 
foui-teen  appropriations  bills  have  bf^-n 
enacted.  This  practice  begins  to  threaten 
the  very  basis  of  orderly  and  effective 
government. 

PIscfll  restraint  in  no  sense  precludes  a 
reordering  of  national  priorities.  To  the 
contrary,  it  Is  only  when  .such  restraint 
Is  exercised  that  a  purposeful  direction 
of  events  can  occur.  In  fiscal  1971.  for 
exnmple.  for  the  first  time  in  two  dec- 
ades, the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
government  on  Human  Resources  are 
greater  than  the  expenditure  on  Defense 
and  Defense-related  actltltles.  We  have 
reversed  the  trend  of  the  1960s.  Our  pri- 
orities have  chanped.  But  this  change 
can  be  effective  only  In  the  context  of 
disciplined  and  restponslWe  fiscal  policy. 
The  matter  may  be  put  more  strongly, 
.^nvone  who  seriously  wishes  to  see  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities  for  the  nation 
either  must  Insist  on  doing  bo  In  a  re- 
SDonslble  and  disciplined  manner,  or 
must  be  Judged  not  to  be  serious. 

RE70RMIMG   THE    t^STTrtTTIONS   OT   THB    PAST 

Of  the  major  Items  of  reform  which 
I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress,  and 
which  I  described  in  my  message  of  Oc- 
tober 13.  1969.  some  have  been  acted 
upon. 

The  Tax  Relcrm  Act  o/  f969,  which 
had  some  troublesome  features,  never- 
theless did  incorporate  most  of  the  meas- 
ures reforming  the  Tax  Code  which  I 
had  proposed. 

The  Administration  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  permit  the  OEO  to 
carry  out  its  new  role. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 
of  reform  passed  by  this  Congress  so  far 
is  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  estab- 
lishing the  United  States  Postal  Service. 
It  is  a  landmark  bill  demonstrating  not 
only  ablUty  to  respond  to  a  complex  and 
persisting  problem  with  bold  and  crea- 
tive measures,  but  demonstrating  as  well 
the  power  of  bipartkan  effort  when  it 
is  exercised  with  determination  and  will. 
This  Act  will  need  to  be  improved  upon 
as  the  new  system  la  established,  but  we 
have  a  soimd  structure. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion I  recommended  to  permit  a  change 


from  the  oldest-first  to  a  youngest-first 
order  of  call  In  Selective  Sen'ice.  to  re- 
duce the  period  of  prime  xiilnerablllty 
to  one  year,  and  to  select  Individuals 
through  a  lottery  system. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  beginning.  But 
our  work  is  nowhere  near  ended.  The 
other  major  reforms  I  listed  last  October 
still  have  not  been  enacted.  Since  that 
time  I  have  i  ronosed  a  wide  range  of 
measures  of  cn.ual  importance.  In  far 
the  greater  proportion  these,  too.  await 
action  by  Congress. 

RSPORM   OF   THE   DRAFT 

.^s  long  a?  the  draft  Is  necessary  to 
meet  our  military  manpower  needs.  It 
mtist  be  made  to  operate  as  equitably  and 
consistently  as  possible. 

This  year,  by  Executive  Order,  future 
occupational,  agricultural,  and  paternity 
deferments  w-ere  e'lirlnated.  At  the  samf 
lime.  I  retjuested  the  Congress  to  restore 
the  discretions rj'  .luihority  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  undersmdiu'e  student  defer- 
ments so  that  these  defermente  could 
also  be  eltmtnatcd  In  the  future.  I  also 
proposed  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
Improve  the  random  selection  system  by 
permitting  the  c>tab"i'shment  of  a  dirert 
national  call  of  inductees.  The  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  these  proposals.  But 
the  only  long  range  .solutlf  n  Is  to  end  our 
need  to  draft  by  attaining  an  sll-volun- 
teer  armed  force.  On  April  23,  1970.  I 
proposed  military  pay  legislation  to  the 
Congress  ss  an  Imnortant  step  toward 
achieving  an  obfpotlve  of  reducing  draft 
calls  to  zero.  Unfortunately,  this  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  enacted. 

In  the  meantime — and  for  all  time — 
America  owe.s  an  obllEatl^n  to  the  men 
who  have  fought  In  Vietnam,  and  not 
less  to  tho.se  who  backed  them  in  the 
Armed  Pontes  el-sexrhere.  The  Vietnam 
Veterans  Assistance  Act  vhlch  I  have 
propose."  to  the  Coneress  would  provide 
Important  new  GI  Bill  benefits  relating 
to  post-secondary  .■'choo!  trainlne,  the 
nrotlslon  of  Small  Bu>;ines':  Adm'nlstra- 
tlons  loans  to  vete -ans  from  minority 
ffroup.^,  and  the  provision  of  guaranteed 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  mobile  home< 
This  legislation  has  not  been  enacted;  it 
'hould  be. 

RETORK   or  THE    WEU-AfiE   BTSTBM 

The  Familv  Assistance  Act  has  been 
properly  described  as  the  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  domestic  leelslation  to 
CO  before  the  Conirress  in  thirtv-flve 
years.  It  Is  one  of  the  dozen  or  half- 
dozen  most  Important  pieces  of  domestic 
lerislation  in  American  history.  The 
Act  provides  a  basic  national  Income 
.supplement  for  all  needy  families  with 
children.  It  abolishes  the  bankrupt  wel- 
fare system  of  the  past,  which  has  so 
greatly  contributed  to  our  present  crisis. 
and  creates  an  altogether  new  system 
based  upon  work  Incentives  'Including 
support  for  child  care  services i.  Job 
training  and  provision,  and  directed 
primarilv  to  creatine  self-sufficient  In- 
depen:ient  families.  Where  persons  are 
eentjlnely  dependent,  as  ore  the  aged 
and  disabled,  or  female  headed  families 
with  youn?  children,  the  bill  provides 
national  standards  of  benefits  which  wUl 
enormously  Improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor  tn  many  parts  of  the  nation. 
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In  April  of  thi  year  the  FamUy  As- 
sisfonce  Act  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  resounding  and  gratify- 
ing vote.  Hearings  are  nuw  taking  place 
in  the  Senate.  It  would  be  tragic  be- 
yond words  if  this  historic  opportunity 
were  to  be  allowed  to  slip  away  from  us. 
I  am  confident  that  this  will  not  happen, 
but  to  prevent  It  the  Senate  will,  of 
course,  have  to  move  »1th  some  dis- 
patch. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  is  the 
keystone  of  an  Income  strategy  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  In  1969  the  flrst  move  in  this 
strategy  was  accomplished  when  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  abolish  Income  taxes  for  the 
poor.  Reform  of  the  Manpower  Program 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  are  equal- 
ly essential,  and  the  latter  has  now  also 
been  enacted.  But  the  strategy  will  be 
incomplete  until  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  Is  enacted  as  well. 

On  May  6.  1969,  before  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  was  proposed,  I  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, in  which  I  declared  that  the 
moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  In  America  Itself  for  all  time. 
Since  then,  major  reforms  have  been 
carried  through  toward  this  goal.  But 
legislation  is  required  The  Food  Stamp 
Act  Amendments,  which  I  recommended 
to  the  Congress,  established  the  path- 
breaking  principles  that  very  poor 
families  would  receive  free  .stamps,  that 
for  other  families  cash  requirements 
would  be  limited  to  30  percent  of  family 
income,  that  uniform  minimum  national 
eligibility  standards  would  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  range  of  similiarly  impor- 
tant reforms  ThU-  legi.slation  still  has 
not  been  enacted. 

Family  welfare  Is  necessarily  related 
to  family  size  and  the  availability  of 
health  services.  On  July  18.  1969,  I  sent 
the  first  Message  to  Congress  ever  on 
the  subject  of  population  At  the  time 
I  proposed  that  we  should  establish  a« 
a  national  gnal  the  provision  of  adequate 
family  planning  services  within  the  next 
5  years  to  all  those  who  want  but  cannot 
afford  them,  adding  that  in  no  circum- 
stances will  the  activities  associated  with 
our  pursuit  of  this  goal  be  allowed  to 
infringe  upon  the  religious  convictions 
or  personal  wishes  and  freedom  of  any 
individual,  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to 
impair  the  absolute  right  of  all  Individ- 
uals to  have  such  matters  of  conscience 
respected  by  public  authorities.  Part  of 
this  program  has  gone  forward,  but  in 
order  to  reach  our  goal  of  being  able  to 
serve  the  estimated  Ave  million  women 
who  are  In  need  of  subsidized,  publicly 
assisted  family  planning  services,  fam- 
ily planning  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  this  year. 

On  the  broader  question  of  the  future 
course  of  population  growth  and  its  im- 
plications for  our  society.  I  am  pleaded  t  :■ 
observe  that  the  Commission  on  Prypula- 
tion  Growth  and  the  American  Future 
which  I  proposed  in  my  Message  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  and  is 
now  in  operation. 

In  February  of  this  year  this  Admin- 
istration sent  to  the  Congress  the  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act  dedicated  to 


the  creation  of  Integrated,  effective, 
consumer-oriented  health  care  systems 
by  the  consolidation  of  four  existing  and 
overlapping  programs  in  this  field.  The 
Act  would  "decategorlze"  certain  aspects 
of  these  programs,  provide  "Joint  fund- 
ing", authorize  the  transfer  of  funds 
among  these  programs  and  encourage 
experimentation  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services.  The  Congress  has  not  yet  taken 
final  action  on  this  legislation. 

BTVENUE-SHAItlNC    RETORM 

As  I  stated  in  October,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  government. 
we  have  recommended  a  national  policy 
of  permanent  sharing  of  the  Peaeral  in- 
come tax  revenues  with  the  Stat'^s  and 
lesser  politicnl  units  of  the  country.  My 
proposal,  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  ol 
1969,  would  begin  with  $1  billion  In  Its 
flrst  fun  fiscal  year,  and  rise  to  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  by  FY  1976:  It  would 
be  difficult  to  Identify  another  proposal 
that  has  received  such  widespread  en- 
dorsement. It  Is  elemental  economics, 
elemental  good  sense,  elemental  good 
government.  Both  parties  endorsed 
Revenue  Sharing  in  their  1968  platforms, 
and  it  has  widespread  public  support. 
Yet  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
has  held  hearings  on  this  Administra- 
tion's bill. 

MAK1K»W1B   RXrOBM 

Earlier  In  this  message  I  stated  that 
the  flrst  principle  of  reform  Is  that  gov- 
ernment programs  should  be  effective. 
With  thl.s  object  In  view  I  have  proposed 
a  itanpmoer  Training  Act  which  would 
consolidate  the  major  manpower  train- 
ing programs  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Into  one  funding  author- 
ity, abolish  categorical  programs,  pro- 
vide that  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams be  progressively  decentralized  to 
the  States  and  metropolitan  areas,  and 
further  provide  an  automatic  Increase 
of  10  percent  In  manpower  funds  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  equals 
or  exceeds  4.5  percent  for  three  con- 
secutive months. 

Here  is  the  New  Federalism  in  action. 
Consolidate  in  the  interests  of  flexibility. 
Decentralize  where  operations  are  best 
managed  locally.  As.sert  national  stand- 
ards of  performance,  and  provide  auto- 
matic adjustments  to  changes  in  the 
national  economy.  In  the  history  of 
American  Federalism  there  has  been  no 
comparable  transfer  of  functions:  a 
process  that  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  has  taken  responsibilities  away 
from  State  and  local  governments  and 
lodged  them  In  Washington  would  now 
for  the  flrst  time  be  reversed,  not  to  re- 
establish an  old  arrangement,  but  to  cre- 
ate a  new  one.  Hearings  have  been  held 
tn  both  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
as  yet  neither  body  has  responded  to  the 
essentials  of  this  historic  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  Important  measures 
to  pass  either  session  of  the  Congress 
thus  far  is  the  recently  enacted  Emplov- 
ment  Security  Amendments  of  1970, 
which  I  recommended  July  8,  1969.  This 
precedent-shattering  legislation  will  not 
only  cover  4  75  million  additional  Jobs — 
In  small  btisinesses.  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. State  hospitals,  and  State  Insti- 
tutions   of    higher    education     among 
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others — It  will  also  provide  an  exten- 
sion  of  the  benefit  period  up  to  13  week: 
wtilcb  is  automatically  triggered  when 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  for  the 
nation  teaches  4.5  percent  for  thiro 
consecutive  months,  and  would  remain 
in  operation  imtll  that  rate  drops 
below  4.5  percent  for  a  corresponding 
three  months.  These  provisions  become 
effective  January  1.  1972. 

This  Is  the  most  extensive  reform  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  program 
ever  enacted.  Something  of  moment  has 
occurred.  This  Important  Income  main- 
tenance program  has  been  made  flex- 
ible, responsive,  equilibrating.  This  Is 
what  modern  government  should  be  do- 
ing in  a  dozen  such  areas. 

Bocui.  sscTTmrrT  Hsroiui 

In  the  Socio/  Security  Amendments 
currently  before  the  Congress.  I  request- 
ed an  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment In  Social  Security  benefits  to  com- 
pensate elderly  Americans,  as  I  stated 
In  October,  for  the  losses  they  are  suf- 
fering  because  of  an  inflation  they  could 
do  nothing  either  to  prevent  or  to  avoid. 
This  Is  an  act  of  fairness  which  I  pro- 
posed In  my  1968  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  which  the  Congress  should 
no  longer  deny  to  our  senior  citizens.  In 
addition.  I  proposed  several  benefit 
liberalizations  and  reforms  which  would 
make  social  security  a  more  equitable 
and  effective  Instrument  of  Income  se- 
curity for  the  aged.  This  measure  has 
passed  the  Bouse  and  awaits  action  in 
the  Senate. 

REroBK   op  THI   OBANT-IK-AID   STSTEM 

The  Congress  consented  to  my  reorga- 
nization plan  which  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  OiTice  o)  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Domejfic 
Council.  I  am  confident  that  these  new 
entitles  will  be  major  factors  In  Improv- 
ing the  manaeement  of  domestic  affairs 
in  the  years  ahead.  However,  there  are 
'Other  aspects  of  management  reform 
which  require  legislation  which  has  not 
been  acted  upon. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  tJie  Admin- 
istration I  proposed  to  reform  the  in- 
creasingly chaotic  and  unmanageable 
srant-in-aid  system  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment by  providing  the  President 
with  power,  subject  to  Congressional 
veto,  to  consolidate  related  assistance 
programs. 

This  Is  no  small  matter.  It  Is  one  of 
the  reforms  that  Is  ab.solutely  nece'^sary 
if  our  present  governmental  system  Is  to 
be  made  to  work.  Again  we  face  a  famil- 
iar situation.  We  have  made  some  Im- 
provements through  action  by  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  but  legislation  is  necessary. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  Grant 
Consolidation  Act  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  but  neither  body  has  octed. 

We  have  recently  proposed  dramatic 
changes  In  the  manner  In  which  Social 
Sen-ices  are  delivered  to  their  intended 
beneficiaries.  As  an  amendment  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act,  we  proposed 
greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  services 
money  and  related  HEW  programs — In- 
cluding permi-ssive  authority  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  transfer  up  to 
20  percent  from  one  appropriation  to 
another  under  certain  conditions.  More 
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over,  we  would  launch  a  new  Govern- 
ment Assistance  Program  to  help 
Mayors  and  Governors  strengthen  their 
policy  direction  and  management  of  im- 
portant HEW  services.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  gratilylngly 
prompt  In  holding  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  enact  it  tills  year. 

The  Federal  Economy  Act  is  a  related 
measure.  Programs  need  to  be  consoli- 
dated :  from  time  to  time  they  need  to  be 
eliminated.  This  is  an  elemental  prin- 
ciple of  the  decent  management  of 
public  affairs.  In  February.  1970,  I  pro- 
posed program  changes  that  would  save 
$2.1  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1971 — money 
urgently  needed  for  other  programs. 
More  than  half  of  those  changes  that 
require  Congressional  approval  have  not 
been  put  Into  effect.  Further,  the  Con- 
gress Is  blocking  over  tno  million  of  the 
savings  I  proposed  to  achieve  by  execu- 
tive action.  In  all,  Congress  is  not  acting 
on  over  $700  million  in  savings,  or  one- 
third  of  my  proposals.  In  those  areas 
where  I  have  been  left  free  to  act  I  am 
accomplishing  100  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings planned. 

EXBCTORAL   BEFOKK 

No  one  subject  more  profoimdly  In- 
volves the  Issue  of  popular  sovereignty 
than  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. For  almost  two  centuries  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Electoral  College  has  some- 
how worked,  aibelt  Just  barely  at  times, 
and  at  other  times  even  doubtftUIy. 
Everj-  four  years  the  American  democ- 
racy places  a  large,  utuuceptable,  and 
unnecessary  woger  that  it  will  work  one 
more  time,  that  somehow  an  institution 
that  never  in  any  event  functioned  the 
way  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
anticipated,  will  somehow  confer  the 
Presidency  on  that  candidate  who  ob- 
tain.s  the  largest  number  of  votes.  The 
Electoral  College  need  not  do  so.  Indeed 
on  occasion  it  has  not  done  so.  But  far 
more  Importantly — whatever  the  popu- 
lar vote — it  need  not  confer  the  Presi- 
dency on  any  candidate,  if  none  has  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Our  ability  to  change  this  system  In 
time  for  the  1972  elections  Is  a  touch- 
stone of  the  impulse  to  reform  in  Amer- 
ica today.  It  win  l>e  the  measure  of  our 
ability  to  avert  calamity  by  anticipat- 
ing It. 

As  I  stated  In  my  October  1969  mes- 
sage, I  originally  favored  other  methods 
of  reforming  the  electoral  collego  sys- 
tem, but  the  passage  by  the  Hous»  of  a 
direct  popular  election  plan  Indicated 
that  this  thoroughly  acceptable  reform 
could  be  achieved,  and  I  accordingly 
supported  It.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
has  not  completed  action.  Time  Is  run- 
ning out.  But  It  Is  still  possible  to  psss 
the  measure  and  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 

D.C.   OOVXaKlONT   BCP081C 

Uwt  October  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  one  of  the  truly  unacceptable 
facts  of  American  life,  and  asked  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  I  had  proposed 
which  would  bring  about  the  orderly 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  called  for 
a  Constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
District  at  least  one  representative  In  the 
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House  and  such  additional  representa- 
tives as  Congress  may  approve,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  possibility  of  two  United 
States  Senators.  (We  need  to  keep  con- 
tinually in  mind  the  population  of  the 
District  is  greater  than  that  of  at  Ictal 
ten  States.  I  I  asked  for  an  Interim  ar- 
rangement providing  the  District  with  a 
non-voting  Congressional  representative, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on 
Government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  propose  a  permanent  governmental  ar- 
rangement. I  have  been  heartened  by 
progress  toward  the  non-voting  repre- 
sentative, but  I  share  the  chagrin  tlmt 
most  Americans  feel  at  the  fact  that 
Congress  continues  to  denj-  self-govern- 
ment to  the  nation's  capital.  I  would  re- 
mind the  Congress  that  the  founding 
fathers  did  nothmg  of  the  sort.  Home 
rule  was  taken  from  the  District  only 
after  more  than  seventy  years  of  self- 
govermnent,  and  thii  was  done  on 
grounds  that  were  either  factually 
shaky  or  morally  doubtful.  Surely  we 
cannot  allow  this  inadmissible  situation 
to  persist  as  the  American  Bicentennial 
dawns. 

rOBEZCH    TEAOE 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  No- 
vember 18,  1969,  I  proposed  the  Trode 
Act  of  1969  which  would  signlflcantly 
strengthen  the  trade  agreements  program 
of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that 
ultimately  it  is  rising  world  trade  and 
production  that  must  form  the  ba-se  for 
the  prosperity  of  developing  nations.  .4t 
the  same  time,  the  bill  is-ould  establi'-h 
a  viable  program  of  tariff  adjustments 
for  industries  and  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  flrms  and  workers  affected  by 
imports.  It  would  also  promote  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  trade,  by  eliminating  the  Amer- 
ican Selling  Price  System.  While  this 
legislation  awaits  enactment.  I  again 
express  my  concern  about  the  growing 
tone  of  protectionism  in  the  arguments 
being  made  In  the  Congress. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  Amend- 
ments provide  for  a  long-range  merchant 
marine  building  program  of  300  sliips 
in  the  ne.xt  ten  years,  with  a  lessening 
of  dependence  on  operating-differential 
subsidy  for  liner  carriers,  and  the  buildup 
of  the  bulk  commercial  carrier  fleet  for 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Tills  is  a  trade  expansion  meas- 
ure of  fundamental  importance.  The  bill 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  has  not  as  yet  passed  the  Senate. 

CRIME 

In  my  October.  1969  Message  I  de- 
clared that  there  Is  no  greater  need  in 
this  free  society  than  the  restoration  of 
the  individual  American's  freedom  from 
violence  In  his  home  and  on  the  streets 
of  his  city  or  town.  These  words  were 
carefully  chosen.  The  issue  of  crime  is 
easily  misunderstood,  and  on  occasion 
deliberately  so.  The  Issue  of  crime  Is 
freedom.  When  Individual  citizens  are 
the  direct  victims  of  violence,  or  the  In- 
direct victims  when  they  are  forced  to 
restrict  their  own  movements  out  of  fear 
of  violence,  fundamental  liberties  are 
abridged.  A  government  that  falls  to  pro- 
tect those  liberties  Is  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  At  the  time  of  my  statement  the 
issue  bad  been  the  source  of  more  leg- 


islative requests  from  the  Admitiistra- 
tion  than  an^'  other  single  subject.  To- 
day, not  far  from  a  year  later,  only  two 
bills  have  passed.  One  was  the  Disfrfcf 
0/  CoZufnbia  Court  Relorm  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act — a  measure  of  major  Im- 
portance. It  provides  for  the  expansion 
and  strengthening  of  tlie  entire  system 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
in  the  nation's  capital.  As  I  said  in  Octo- 
ber, the  Act  provides  more  judges,  new 
enforcement  tools,  reorganization  of  the 
archaic  court  system,  a  new  public  de- 
fender's office,  and  reform  in  the  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  juvenUe  offend- 
ers. 

The  second  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  and  improved  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  young  people  in  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Among  the  most  important  crime  pro- 
posals that  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  more  than  a  year,  and  which 
have  not  been  enacted,  are  these: 

— The  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act.  This  Act  would  substantial- 
ly revise  existing  drug  laws  by  providing 
new  means  for  controlling  dangerous 
drugs  by  establishing  a  new,  comprehen- 
sive and  realistic  penalty  structtire 
designed  to  provide  courts  v^-ith  guidance 
and  flexibility  In  handling  offenders,  and 
by  providing  more  effective  enforcement 
tools  for  diminishing  the  availability  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

— Organised  Crime  Control  Act.  This 
is  an  omnibus  bill  embodying  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws, 
and  other  groups.  The  ten  titles  codify 
and  strengthen  existing  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime.  Again,  this  is  an  Issue  easily  mis- 
imderstood.  The  most  lmp3rt.ant  issues 
involved  in  organized  crime  are  not  those 
which  are  most  commonly  dl.scus.««d.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  $50 
billion  a  year  pas-sed  through  the  hands 
of  organized  crime  in  Illegal  gambling 
alone.  What  Is  Involved  here  is  not  the 
act  of  gambling  by  the  Individual  citi- 
zen, but  the  corruption  of  government 
that  Invariably  accompanies  It.  Similar-  . 
ly,  the  social  consequences  of  the  drug 
ti-afflc  controlled  by  organized  crime 
spread  far  beyond  the  personal  tragedy 
of  the  addict.  They  weaken  the  fabric 
of  society  Itself. 

This  proposal  would  make  large-scale 
gambling  a  federal  offense  pnd  wo'ild 
make  It  a  felony  for  large-scale  gamblei-s 
and  law  enforcement  offlcprs  or  publ'C 
offlcials  to  obstruct  enforcement  of  State 
end  local  laws  against  gambling  through 
bribery  of  government  officials.  And  it 
would  replace  numerous  disparate  wit- 
ness-immunity laws  scattered  thrnueh- 
cut  the  United  States  Code  viith  a  single 
uniform  provision.  It  is  a  InnT  overdue 
reform  Tills  bill  provides,  amons  other 
things,  for  increased  sentences,  up  to  30 
years,  for  dsngernus  adult  sre<'lal  of- 
fenders— the  rec'divist  the  professional 
offender,  and  the  organl''ed  crime  leader. 

— Waqerina  Tar  Amendments.  This 
proposal  would  prohibit  the  "sc  BPaln.st 
the  taxpftver  of  Infonrtatiop  obtained 
through  his  compliance  with  the  wager- 
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In?  tax.  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  coverage  and  amount  of  the  taxes, 
and  authoriidng  a  grant  of  Immunity  to 
essential  witnesses. 

— The  Bail  Reform  Act  AmimdmmU. 
Th's  proposal  would  authorize  a  iud(?e 
to  detain,  after  a  hearing,  a  person 
charged  with  certain  categories  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  who  was  found  to  pose  a 
dsnger  to  another  person  or  the  com- 
."nunitv  if  released. 

— Profecffon  0/  Ml-norn  trom  Ohscen- 
Hy  Act  and  the  Prohtbition  of  Trans- 
portation of  Salacious  Adpertisina  Act. 
These  two  bills  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  malls  for  the  distribution  of  mat- 
ter harmful  to  minors  or  advertisements 
explicitly  desitrned  and  Intended  to  ap- 
peal to  a  prurient  Interest  In  sex 

— Criminrrl  Justice  Act  Amendments. 
This  proposal  would  Institute  funda- 
mental and  urgently  needed  reforms  In 
the  provision  of  legal  defenders  for  poor 
persons.  Crime  Involves  the  issue  of  free- 
dom, and  that  Includes  freedom  from 
uniust  arrest  and  conv'ctlon.  Vigorous 
and  competent  legal  defense  is  funda- 
mental to  this  freedom,  and  it  results  in 
Justice  for  not  only  the  accused  but 
also  the  accuser. 

These  crime  control  measures  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  more  than  a 
j-ear.  There  are  further  measures  of  equal 
and  as  great  urgency  also  before  the 
Congress. 

—The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Sate  Streets  Amendments  The  Law  En- 
forrement  A.-islstance  Administration  was 
establL-^hed  in  1968  fn  thp  Department  of 
Justice  to  assist,  through  a  grant  pro- 
gram. State  and  local  govenunents  In 
strengthening  and  improving  lew  en- 
forcement. These  amendments  now 
pending  in  Congress  would  authorize  ap- 
oroprlations  for  this  Important  program 
for  nsca!  vear  1971  and  beyond  and  would 
amenrt  the  ba-slc  authoritv  to  nermit  bet- 
ter utlll7.atlon  of  the  available  funds. 

— Erp/osiue.!  Regu'ation  Proposals  and 
Amendments.  We  have  proposed  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  liuslness  of  import- 
ing, manufacturins  or  dealing  in  explo- 
sives through  a  system  of  licenses  and 
permits  as  well  as  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chase of  explosives  by  mail-order.  In 
addition,  we  have  proposed  amendment.3 
to  the  US.  Criminal  Code  which  would 
provide  urgently  needed  powers  to  con- 
trol tlie  epidemic  of  terrorist  bombings 
.ind  nihMist  destruction  which  has  sud- 
denly become  a  feature  of  American 
life.  Here  a,i;a!n  the  object  of  crime  con- 
trol is  not  simply  to  deter  people  from 
breaking  the  law  and  to  puni-h  per- 
-sons  who  have  broken  the  law,  but  more 
Importantly  to  maintain  and  protec  the 
freedom  of  citizens  to  live  their  lives 
withnut  fear  and  without  Injury.  The 
stability  of  democratic  society  is  what 
really  is  at  stake. 

EDUCATION    KEFOBM 

If  the  impul.°e  to  reform  may  be  muted 
with  respect  to  some  areas  of  American 
life,  there  would  seem  to  be  near  uni- 
versal agreement  that  reform  is  overdue 
and  urgent  at  every  level  in  the  field  of 
education.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  reform  and  retribution.  If  edu- 
cation has  failed— loAere  it  has  failed — 
the  remedy  is  not  to  destroy  It.  but  to 


restructure  It.  Moreover,  failure  as  per- 
ceived by  one  group  may  be  success  In 
the  eyes  of  another  Opinions  about  edu- 
cation must  be  informed  by  knowledge 
about  the  subject.  Prom  this  it  follows 
that  the  first  thing  to  understand  about 
education  Is  that  our  understanding  of 
the  process  is  weak  indeed.  At  most,  it 
can  be  described  as  Just  beginning.  This 
is  a  lesson  we  learned  in  the  1960s  at  no 
Uttle  cost. 

During  that  decade.  Congress  was  ex- 
traordinarily generous  in  its  support  of 
education,  particjlarly  In  Its  enthusiasm 
for  trying  to  compensate  through  educa- 
tion for  the  environmental  disadvantages 
of  our  least  fortunate  children.  Support 
for  education  comprised  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  the  Federal  budget 
by  the  mid-point  of  that  ten-year  period 
This  support — regarded  as  long  overdue 
by  most  Americans,  and  begrudged  by 
almost  no  one — generated  an  extraordi- 
nary flurry  of  activity  in  American  edu- 
cation at  all  levels. 

Much  of  this  activity  was  based  on  the 
familiar  premise  that  if  only  the  re- 
sources available  for  education  were  In- 
creased, the  amount  that  youngsters 
leam  would  increase,  too.  Somehow,  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
amount  of  dollars  invested  in  education 
was  all  that  really  mattered.  For  we 
thought  we  knew  what  education  was  all 
about. 

It  is.  therefore,  perfectly  understand- 
able that  we.  as  a  nation,  have  been  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  findings  of  massive 
research  and  bold  scholarly  analysis 
which  suggest  that  perhaps  our  cherished 
assumptions  may  simply  not  be  true.  Or, 
If  true,  they  are  far  more  complex  and 
difficult  to  understand  than  we  thought. 
It  is  entirely  understandable  that  we  have 
all  been  reluctant  to  acknowledge  how 
little  return  our  investment  has  brought, 
how  disappointing  the  educational  re- 
sults of  our  ambitious  programs  have 
been.  But  the  simple  and  alarming  fact 
has  gradually  become  apparent,  that  we 
did  not  really  understand  the  educa- 
tional process  well  enough  to  have  a  pur- 
poseful effect  on  Its  outcome,  which  Is. 
of  course,  what  children  leam. 

There  is  no  shame  associated  with 
this  conclusion,  and  no  blame  to  be  as- 
signed But  it  is  time  to  realize  that  every 
time  we  invest  a  billion  dollars  in  a  com- 
pensatory program,  we  raise  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  our  most  di.>;advantaged  citi- 
zens; which  hopes  are  more  than  likely 
destined  to  be  dashed,  for  the  programs 
and  strategies  on  which  they  rest  are 
themselves  based  on  faulty  asssumptions 
and  inadequate  knowledge.  This  is  bad 
government  It  is  bad  politics.  It  is  bad 
education. 

This  Administration  did  not  take  the 
easy  way  out  of  this  sad  paradox.  The 
easy  response  would  have  been  to  ignore 
the  research  findings  or  to  stop  spend- 
ing money  across  the  board  on  education. 
In  fact,  the  total  sums  budgeted  by  this 
.Administration  for  education  have  risen 
steadily — to  nearly  $13  biUion  this  year — 
and  will  contin'je  to  do  so.  For  many  of 
tliese  programs  have  auxiliary  benefits 
that  should  not  be  denied  our  young 
people  Far  from  cutting  back— or  pre- 
tending that  programs  "work"  when  in 


fact  they  do  not — this  Administration  has 
chosen  the  tougher  route  of  reform  and 
research.  For  we  are  confident  that  the 
day  will  come  when  In  fact  every  young 
American  can  leam  as  much  and  go  as 
far  as  his  abilities  will  permit.  But  that 
day  will  be  slow  in  coming  if  we  fall  now 
to  abandon  outmoded  precepts  and  to 
move  beyond  simplicities.  (While  at  the 
same  time  giving  full  honor  and  credit 
to  those  who  re-awakened  the  nation 
to  Its  educational  shortcomings.) 

Accordingly,  this  Administration  has 
taken  a  number  of  executive  actions 
aimed  at  the  reform  and  renewal  of 
American  education,  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  New  Pedernlism  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are 
properly  the  province  of  States  and  local- 
ities The  Office  of  Chad  Development 
has  been  created  wfthin  HEW  as  the 
focal  agency  for  our  Early  Leara'ng  Pro- 
gram and  other  activities  aimed  at  en- 
hancing The  First  Five  Years  of  Life. 
The  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance  Is  now  at  work  examining  the 
pressing  and  complex  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  financial  support  of  public 
and  non-public  schiols  The  Right  to 
Head  has  been  establlfihed  as  a  prime 
educational  goal  and  a  National  ReaSinq 
Council  has  been  appointed  to  monitor 
the  nation's  progress  toward  it.  We  initi- 
ated a  rigorous — and  continuing — review 
of  the  Title  I  program. 

But  the  reforms  in  Federal  education 
programs  that  are  most  needed  must 
represent  the  combined  efforts  of  flie 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  In  two 
major  Messages  to  Congress  last  March. 
I  made  a  series  of  proposals  for  reform 
and  renewal,  first  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  then  in  hieher  edu- 
cation. These  were  augmented  by  our 
proposed  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  and 
by  the  thorough -going  reform  of  the  Im- 
pacted Aid  Program  transmitted  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Economy  Act. 

In  these  proposals  I  asked  that  the 
Congress  establish  a  National  rnstitute 
0'  Educntton.  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  order 
to  bring  to  education  the  Intensity  and 
Duality  of  re.-iearch  and  experimentation 
that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  In 
biomedical  research  under  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Staffed  by  scholars 
and  experts  from  many  fields,  and  free 
of  many  of  the  constraints  on  established 
agencies,  the  National  Institute  would 
offer  reasonable  hope  that  In  time  we 
might  convert  our  present  Ignorance 
about  the  processes  of  education  into 
hard  knowledge  about  learning  and  how 
to  effect  it.  Its  purpose  Is  to  assist  schools 
in  solving  the  pressing  problems  which 
beset  them.  Congress  lias  not  held  hear- 
ings on  this  Important  and  far-reaching 
proposal. 

I  aiiked  that  the  Congress  reform  the 
mammoth — and  in  Its  present  form,  in- 
excusable— program  popularly  known  as 
.Md  to  Federally-impacted  .Areas.  As  I 
observed  in  March,  this  program  neither 
assists  States  to  determine  their  own 
education  expenditures  nor  re-dlreets 
fluids  to  the  individual  districts  In  great- 
est need.  Pour  Presidents,  representing 
both  parties,  have  asked  Congress  to  take 
up  the  Ions  overdue  but  politically  un- 
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popular  task  of  eliminating  its  most 
egregious  flaws.  Although  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  long-needed  reform, 
nfi  Committee  action  has  been  taken  In 
either  house. 

I  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  a  .special 
(ira-year  Emergency  School  Aid  Program 
Id  expedite  and  encourage  the  process 
ol  desegregation  in  the  United  States. 
ind  to  enhance  the  possibility  that  our 
youngsters  can  benefit  from  Interracial 
educational  experiences.  Surely  there  has 
titen  no  domestic  public  issue  In  twenty 
years  to  engage  the  attention  and  con- 
ctm  of  more  citizens  than  the  relation- 
ship of  the  races  within  our  nation's 
schools.  To  the  extent  that  this  relation- 
ship can  be  eased  and  assisted  through 
the  use  of  Federal  funds.  I  have  asked 
Congress  to  join  with  the  Administration 
In  doing  so,  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
complete  action  on  this  legislation  at  an 
esrly  date. 

uiy  request  that  Congress  speedily  ap- 
propriate $150  million  under  existing 
authority  so  that  we  might  begin  this 
challenging  task  before  schools  open  this 
September  was  regrettably  cut  in  half  to 
175  million. 

In  higher  education,  the  Administra- 
tion submitted  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive pieces  of  education  legislation 
In  history,  the  Higher  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Its  key  elements  bear  re- 
peating. 

By  substantially  revising  the  present 
structure  of  student  financial  aid.  it 
mUId  be  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to 
Bsure  every  lower-Income  student  en- 
tering college  a  combination  of  Federal 
grants  and  subsidized  loans  sufficient  to 
ttiit  him  the  same  ability  to  pay  as  a 
student  from  a  family  earning  $10,000. 

At  the  same  time.  I  proposed  to  make 
Pederally-guaranteed  loans  available  to 
fcers  college  and  graduate  student  In  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  Income.  The 
national  Student  Loan  Association — a 
"secondary  market"  for  student  loan 
p«per— would  make  this  possible,  and 
the  loans  that  we  propose  to  guarantee 
would  be  .sufficient  In  amount,  and  flexi- 
ble enoui'h  in  length  of  repayment,  that 
any  student  prepared  to  invest  in  his  own 
future  could  finance  his  own  education. 
By  making  loans  available  to  all.  and  by 
concentrating  subsidies  on  those  who 
need  them  most,  the  United  States  would 
Anally  be  able  to  tell  Its  young  people 
that  no  qualified  student  who  wants  to 
80  to  college  need  be  barred  by  lack  of 
money. 

In  looking  at  the  complex  Hes  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
fWeral  government,  this  Administration 
concluded  that  for  three  decades  now 
the  Federal  government  has  been  hiring 
universities  to  do  work  it  wanted  done. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  gov- 
erainent  to  help  academic  communities 
to  pursue  excellence  and  reform  in  fields 
of  their  own  choosing  as  well,  and  by 
means  of  their  own  choosing.  According- 
ly. I  asked  Congress  to  create  a  National 
foundation  tor  Higher  Education,  to  be 
funded  initially  at  $200  million  a  year. 
snd  to  be  guided  In  Its  policies  by  a 
Board  representative  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  higher  education  com- 
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munlty  Itself.  In  cresting  this  Founda- 
tion, It  would  also  be  possible  to  consoli- 
date a  series  of  narrow  categorical  pro- 
grams that  have  long  distorted  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

It  would  be  naive  to  Ignore  the  all-too- 
apparent  fact  that  higher  education  may 
not  be  as  popular  in  the  United  States  as 
formerly.  There  has  been  a  serious  loss 
of  faith  in  our  universities,  not  least 
wittiin  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
.specter  of  "student  unrest" — and  the  al- 
leged political  consequences  of  appear- 
ing to  reward  disruptive  students  and 
faculty — has  tended  to  paralyze  efforts 
in  this  field.  But  It  Is  too  easy  to  do 
nothing,  to  let  our  dismay  over  the  be- 
havior of  individual  persons  and  Insti- 
tutions prevent  us  from  sustaining  and 
reforming  our  long-range  Investment  in 
education.  This  Is  the  time  to  move  be- 
yond politics,  to  move  even  beyond  our 
individual  sentiments,  and  to  take  the 
bold  steps  that  alone  can  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  excellence  and  the  opening 
of  opportunity  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. I  therefore  urce  the  Congress  to 
look  again  at  the  Higher  Education  Op- 
portunity Act  that  I  submitted,  to  im- 
derstand  the  Administration's  complete 
openness  to  responsible  amendments, 
and  to  Join  with  me  in  moving  together 
on  behalf  of  our  young  people. 
msAN  ArrAina 

In  my  October  1969  message  I  also 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  an  Urban 
Mats  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
This  measure  will  provide  the  nation's 
deteriorating  public  transportation  svs- 
tem  an  unprecedented  mea-sure  of  public 
support.  In  the  six  year  period  that  ended 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment provided  only  $800  million  to  aid 
the  public  transit  industry.  The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
would  provide  for  a  program  that  is  four 
times  greater  over  the  next  five  years, 
and  altogether  totals  $10  billion  over  the 
next  twelve  years.  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  been  actively  concerned 
with  this  legislation,  and  a  reasonably 
.similar  bill  has  pas.sed  the  Senate.  But 
I  am  still  waiting  for  a  sound  bill  for  sig- 
nature 

Beyond  this,  the  Administration  has 
.sent  to  the  Congress  a  wide  range  of 
legislation  dealing  with  transportation — 
Including  highway  authorization  and 
user  charges,  railroad  safety,  and  emer- 
gency transportation  assistance. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  Is  a  measure  of  comparable 
Importance.  The  object  of  the  bill  Is  to 
reform  the  primary  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams In  such  a  way  as  to  markedly  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  In  stimulating 
the  production  of  housing  for  families  of 
low,  moderate,  and  middle  Income.  The 
improvements  take  the  form  of  simpli- 
fying, coasolidating,  and  making  con- 
.slstent  the  numerous  programs  now  on 
the  books.  There  are  now  more  than  50 
narrowly  conceived  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  which 
would  be  reduced  to  eight  basic  programs 
with  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  widely 
varying  needs.  The  various  subsidized 
housing  programs  would    be  combined 


into  three  basic  programs,  each  providing 
the  same  level  of  subsidy  to  families  in 
similar  circumstances  This  measure  is 
urgently  needed  if  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams are  to  be  made  effective  and  equi- 
table. Unfortunately,  although  hearings 
have  been  held  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  neither  body  has  acted. 

The  Congress  did  enact  the  vitally- 
needed  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act, 
and  the  Department  of  HUD  launched 
its  creative  "Operation  Breakthrough" 
applying  new  technology  to  housing.  But 
basic  reform  is  necessary  to  help  move 
these  forward  steps  toward  the  goal. 

COKSTTMXm  ntOTSCTIDM 

In  a  Message  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  October  last  year  I  proposed  a 
comprehensive  program  of  consumer 
protection,  involving  eighteen  recom- 
mendations for  the  advancement  cf  con- 
simier  interests.  Five  bills  were  subse- 
quently introduced.  embod,ving  eleven  of 
these  recommendations  requiring  legis- 
lative action.  The  Consumer  Representa- 
tion Act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  a 
Consumer  Protection  Division  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Coiu<umer  Pro- 
tection Act  would  broaden  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
field  of  consumer  protection,  and  would 
create  for  the  first  time  on  a  national 
basis  a  cause  of  action  in  Federal  courts 
in  cases  of  unfair  and  deceptive  practices 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy. "The  Consumer  Product  Teit- 
ing  Act  would  promote  the  development 
of  adequate  and  reliable  methods  of  test- 
ing characteristics  of  consumer  products- 
The  Dnig  Identification  Act  and  the  Con- 
sumer Warranty  Act  would  provide  im- 
portant new  standards  in  their  respective 
areas. 

Almost  a  year  has  passed.  Not  one  of 
these  bills,  except  for  a  modified  war- 
ranty bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  has  been 
acted  on  by  either  body  of  the  Congrpss. 

rMPLDYEZ    WKLTMIM    AWD    PUBLIC    INTeSEST 
PftOITCTlON 

In  a  Message  to  Congress  on  August  8. 
1969.  on  the  subject  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  Federal  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  program.  It 
does  not  exaggerate  to  declare  that  such 
a  program  ought  to  have  become  Federal 
law  three  generations  ago.  This  was  not 
done,  and  three  generations  of  .American 
workers  have  paid  for  it.  I  proposed 
legislation  to  create  a  Presidentially- 
appointed  Independent  Occupafionoi 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  promulgate 
standards  on  a  national  basis,  and  to 
provide  broad  powers  of  enforcement  by 
the  Secretan'  of  Labor.  Unaccountably, 
this  urgent  legislation  has  not  been 
enacted. 

On  March  13. 1970  I  proposed  the  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Protection  Act  which 
would  broaden  and  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act.  This  proposal  has  re- 
ceived wide  endorsement  from  labor  and 
management  groups  which  would  be  Ef- 
fected by  it.  but  Consress  to  date  has  not 
acted. 
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In  August,  1969,  the  Administration's 
proposed  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Enforcement  Act  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Bouse.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  thirteen  montlu  that  have 
passed,  neither  House  has  acted  to  pro- 
vide these  powers  necessary  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

On  February  27  of  this  year  I  proposed 
to  Congress  the  Emergency  Public  Inter- 
est Protection  Act  which  would  add  im- 
portant new  procedures  to  the  emergency 
disputes  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  In  addition.  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Special  Industries 
Commission  to  conduct  a  wide  ranging 
study  of  labor  relations  in  industries 
which  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  na- 
tional emergency  disputes.  Again,  Con- 
gress has  not  acted. 

CRKATINO  THE   CONDrrTONS  OF  THE  rOTURt 

The  first  task  of  government  in  the 
post-industrial  age,  as  I  have  stated,  is 
that  of  reforming  the  institutions  of  the 
past.  The  second  task  is  ttiat  of  creating 
the  conditions  of  the  future.  The  funda- 
mental fact  Is  that  of  choice.  We  can 
choose  to  debase  the  pliyslcal  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live,  and  with  it  the 
human  society  that  depends  on  that  en- 
vironment, or  we  can  choose  to  come  to 
terms  with  nature,  to  make  amends  for 
the  past,  and  build  the  basis  for  a  bal- 
anced and  responsible  future. 

The  most  neglected  and  the  most 
rapidiy  deteriorating  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  the  envii-onmcnt  in  which 
we  live  In  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
S3PP  last  January,  I  premised  to  arrest 
that  decline  and  begin  to  revive  our  habi- 
tat. In  the  eight  months  that  have  fol- 
icwed.  the  Administration  has  proposed  a 
program  that  fulfllls  that  promise,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  costly  program 
in  this  field  in  America's  history.  During 
the  same  period,  the  AdminLstration  has 
taken  a  series  of  execitive  actions  aimed 
at  the  same  goals.  But  the  Congress  h<i5 
not  yet  seen  flt  to  take  flno!  action  on 
any  of  our  legislative  proposals.  If  it  was 
not  evident  before,  it  must  surely  now 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  lived  through 
the  grim  smog  and  pollution  that  crippcd 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  in  late  July,  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  is  necessary 
if  our  lives  and  those  of  our  children  are 
not  to  be  blighted  by  preventable  and 
curable  enviroimiental  deterioration. 

As  my  first  offlclal  act  of  the  decade, 
on  January  first  I  signed  into  law  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
establishing  the  Covncit  on  Eni4rnr- 
mcntal  Quality.  The  Council  is  charged 
with  analyzing  important  environmental 
conditions  and  trends,  making  a 
thorough  review  of  all  Federal  programs 
which  affect  the  environment,  and 
recommending  policies  for  protecting 
and  miprovlng  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

On  July  9  I  sent  to  the  Congi-ess  a 
reorganization  plan  which  would  estab- 
lish an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  consolidating  the  major  en- 
vironmental pollution  standard  setting 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment together  with  certain  related  re- 
search, enforcement  and  abatement  pro- 


grams. At  the  same  time  I  proposed 
formation  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  consolidate 
Federal  programs  for  monitoring  and 
undei  standing  the  environment.  Among 
other  things,  this  would  provide  better 
oDordinatlon  and  direction  of  our 
oceanic  programs. 

Responsibility  for  anti-pollution  pro- 
grams is  now  fragmented  among  several 
Dep.irtments  and  agencies,  thus  weaken- 
ing our  overall  Federal  effort.  Air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution  and  solid  wastes 
ure  different  forms  of  a  single  problem, 
and  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
broad  systems  approaches  are  going  to 
be  needed  to  bring  our  pollution  prob- 
lems imder  control.  The  reorganiza- 
tion would  give  unified  direction  to  our 
war  on  pollution  and  provide  a  stronger 
organizational  base  for  our  stepped-up 
effort. 

On  Februai-y  10  of  this  year.  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
environment.  This  presented  a  37-point 
action  program,  with  .special  emphasis 
on  strengthening  our  fight  against 
water  and  air  pollution. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  my  ma- 
jor legislative  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

—Authorization  of  J4  billion  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram to  provide  expanded  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

— Establislmient  of  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  help  finance  the 
local  share  of  treatment  plant  costs. 

— Reform  of  the  rigid  formula  by 
wtiich  funds  are  allocated  under  the 
treatment  grant  programs. 

— Greatly  strengthened  enforcement 
authority,  including  provisions  for  court- 
imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for 
violations. 

The  Senate  has  lield  hearings  on  the 
water  pollution  proposals,  but  has  taken 
no  floor  action.  The  House  has  not  even 
held  hearings. 

Among  my  major  legislaUve  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion were: 

— More  stringent  procedures  for  re- 
ducing pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

— Establistunent  of  national  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

—Establishment  of  imtional  emissions 
standards  for  pollutants  from  stationary 
sources. 

— A  major  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  including  extension  of 
Federal  air  pollution  control  authority 
to  both  inter-  and  intra-state  situatioas 
and  provision  for  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
a  day  tor  \iolators. 

While  the  House  passed  these  pro- 
posals in  June,  the  legislation  has  not 
yet  been  reported  to  the  Senate  for  floor 
action. 

In  addition,  the  message  spelled  out 
14  separate  measures  I  was  taking  Ijy 
administrative  action  or  Executive  Or- 
der. These  included  such  wide-ranging 
initiatives  as  launcliing  an  extensive 
Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  unconventionally-powered,  low- 
pollution  vehicles,  requiring  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  river  basin  plans 
for  water  pollution  control,  re-directing 
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research  on  solid  waste  management  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  re-cycling  and 
re-use.  and  the  esablisliment  of  a  Prop, 
erty  Review  Board  to  recommend  specific 
Federal  properties  which  should  be  con- 
verted to  other  high  priority  uses  in- 
cluding conversion  to  parklands,  or  sold. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act  soon 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  pro- 
posals contained  in  that  message.  Tliey 
are  vital  to  our  growing  effort  to  protect 
and  Improve  our  environment. 

On  February  4,  1  issued  an  Executive 
Order  directmg  a  prompt  clean-up  of  al: 
and  water  pollution  caused  by  Federal 
facilities.  This  task  is  well  underway.  As 
I  said  then,  the  Federal  government 
should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  are  doing  so. 

On  April  15,  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  legislation  that 
would,  if  enacted,  bring  to  an  end  the 
dumping  of  dredged  spoils  into  the  Great 
Lakes  as  soon  as  disposal  sites  are  avail- 
able. Neither  the  House  nor  the  Semite 
has  even  held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

On  May  20,  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress two  treaties  and  amendments  to 
another  treaty  dealing  with  the  preven- 
tion of  oil  spills.  At  that  time,  I  also  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  Ports  and 
Waterways  Sa/ety  Act  to  aid  further  in 
attacking  the  causes  of  oil  pollution.  Al- 
though Senate  hearings  have  been  ini- 
tiated on  one  of  the  treaties,  Congres- 
sional action  on  these  important  meas- 
ures remains  uncompleted. 

On  May  23,  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  propose  a  new  treaty 
placing  the  natural  resoiu-ces  of  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  the  200  meter  depth  under 
international  regulation. 

On  June  1st.  a  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  dealing  with  oil  spills 
was  announced  at  my  direction  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On  June  II,  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of 
lesislation  canceUmg  twenty  Federal  oil 
leases  for  off-shore  drilling  which  had 
b^en  granted  in  1968  m  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  and  creating  a  Marine 
Sanctuary.  The  Senate  has  held  hear- 
ings but  taken  no  floor  action.  The  House 
has  not  even  held  hearings,  this  despite 
the  fact  that  oil  spUlages  near  our 
beaches  and  shores  may  be  the  single 
most  offensive  and  reprehensible  assault 
on  the  environment  tliat  we  have  yet 
witnessed. 

To  repeat,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program  of  environmental  control 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation  Is  now  before 
the  Congress.  The  clock  is  ruiming.  We 
dare  not  be  too  late. 

THa   CHAIXXMGZB  OF  CHAMGI 

In  a  review  such  as  this,  extended  as 
it  is,  not  all  of  the  important  measures 
proposed  by  my  Administration  and  still 
pending  before  the  Congress  could  be 
discussed.  Some  others  must  be  men- 
tioned— the  legislation  to  reform  the 
Federal  govenimenl's  relationship  to  the 
American  Indians,  to  enhance  the  role  of 
public  broadcasting,  to  limit  the  opera- 
tions of  one-bank  holding  companies.  Of 
crucial  importance  also  are  the  revenue- 
producing  measures  proposed  but  not 
acted  upon —including  the  extension  of 
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certain  excise  taxes,  the  acceleration  of 
collection  of  gift  and  estate  taxes,  the 
stockpile  disposal  bills,  the  proposed 
Postal  Revenue  Act,  and  a  special  tax  on 
the  lead  used  in  gasoline — which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
fiscal  position.  Legislation  Is  also  needed 
to  establish  a  realistic  and  effective  farm 
program. 

I  have  sought  here  to  describe  the 
issues  of  substance  and  of  proces.s  which 
confront  us  at  this  time,  setting  them  in 
the  framework  of  a  general  approach  to 
goveriunent  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  one 
era  of  social  policy  and  begin  the  grand 
adventure  of  another. 

For  I  believe  the  nation  to  have  moved 
Into  a  new  era.  I  believe  further  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  commenlator.s 
and  analysts  of  widely  varying  politica! 
po.'iltlons.  It  is  a  view  increasingly  voiced 
by  political  leaders.  It  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  Increasing  public  perception,  and 
in  measure,  common  acceptance. 

The  era  upon  which  we  are  entered  is 
not  so  easily  defined  as  it  is  perceived. 
But  it  is  not  on  those  grounds  any  less 
real.  To  the  contrary,  the  emergence 
of  a  post-industrial  society  is  the  dom.i- 
nant  social  reality  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. Our  task  is  to  understand,  and  to 
respond  to  these  changed  circumstances 

The  problems  of  this  new  era  surround 
the  question  of  choice :  what  kind  of  life 
would  we  live;  what  kind  of  society  would 
we  have?  Growth  becomes  less  of  a  goal 
and  more  of  an  issue.  What  kind  of 
growtli?  For  what  purposes?  With  what 
consequences? 

Our  present  problems  In  large  degree 
arise  from  the  failure  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  our  past  successes.  It  Is 
the  fundamental  thrust  of  technological 
change  to  change  society  as  well.  The 
fundamental  task  of  governmen*.  in  the 
era  now  past  was  to  somehow  keep 
abreast  of  such  change,  and  respond  to 
it.  The  task  of  government  in  the  future 
will  be  to  anticipate  change :  to  prevent 
It  where  clearly  nothing  is  to  be  gained ; 
to  prepare  for  It  when  on  balance  the 
effects  are  to  be  desired:  and  above  all 
to  btUld  Into  the  technology  an  Increas- 
ing decree  of  understanding  of  its  im- 
pact on  human  society.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  National  Commission  on  Pro- 
ductivity, which  I  recently  appointed, 
will  be  evaluating  the  impact  of  technol- 
ogy and  other  factors  related  to  achieving 
higher  levels  of  productivity  vital  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  our  economy. 

What  Is  true  of  technologj-  is  equally 
true  of  government.  It  must  Ijecome  more 
self- aware,  self -examining,  self -correct- 
ing. There  are  amends  to  make  and 
promises  to  keep  that  will  engage  our 
energies  for  years  to  come.  But  most  of 
all  there  Ls  a  Treat  adventure  to  be  lived. 
For  a  period  In  the  not  distant  past  it 
might  have  seemed  that  American  society 
was  faltering  It  may  have  been.  But  we 
have  steadied  now.  We  are  regaining  a 
■sense  of  balance,  of  direction,  and  of  for- 
ward thrust.  This  has  been  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  people.  The  measure  of  gov- 
ernment—the challenge  to  government— 
l-s  to  sustain  that  movement. 

This  challenge  Is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  challenge  not  merely  to  the 
men  who  now  hold  office  there  but  to  the 
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institution  itself.  Congress  has  not  been 
spared  the  attacks  on  the  institutions 
of  American  democracy  which  have  in- 
creasingly characterized  this  period  of 
our  history. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  such 
charges,  and  that  is  to  respond  with  en- 
ergy and  good  faith  to  ttie  legislative 
issues  iKfore  it. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  initiative  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  I  have  done  so.  A  legislative 
program  that  will  mark  this  era  in  his- 
tory has  been  presented,  and  is  ready 
for  enactment.  More  is  at  stake  than  the 
issues  with  which  that  legislation  deals, 
transcendent  as  some  of  these  may  be. 
More  is  at  stake  than  the  reputation  of 
one  political  party  or  another  for  legis- 
lative wisdom  or  political  courage.  What 
is  at  stake  is  the  good  repute  of  Ameri- 
can goverrunent  at  a  time  when  the 
charge  that  our  system  cannot  work  is 
hurled  with  fury  and  anger  by  men 
whose  greatest  fear  is  that  it  will. 

Matters  press,  we  cannot  wait  for 
politics.  We  must  seek  a  record  of 
acliievement  all  can  share.  It  may  be 
that  none  of  us  knows  how  fateful  the 
outcome  will  prove. 

Richard  Ndcom. 

The  Whiti  HonsE,  September  It, 
1970. 


THE  STRANGE  POLLUTION  ARITH- 
METIC OP  PRESIDENT  NTXON 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  ills  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nuton  cannot  make  up  his  mind — one 
month,  he  is  all  for  fighting  pollution; 
the  next  month,  he  decides  it  Is  all  too 
costly,  and  says  we  must  give  up  the  flght 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  Integrity. 

In  the  midst  of  reprinting  the  text  of 
presidential  campaign  documents,  I  hope 
the  press  will  find  space  somewhere  to 
point  out  the  inconsistencies  and  incon- 
gruities of  the  President's  shifting  posi- 
tion on  pollution.  Last  Friday,  as  part  of 
"Campaign  70,"  the  President  sent  up  a 
message  citing  the  Congress  for  failing  to 
act  on  various  measures.  During  the 
course  of  his  lengthy  dissertation,  the 
President  patted  himself  on  the  back  for 
legislation  authorizing  $4  billion  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  to  help  pay  for  expanded  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facilities. 

To  many,  and  this  apparently  includes 
most  of  the  Nation's  press.  President 
Nixon's  statement  makes  it  appear  that 
this  administration  Is  willing  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  end  pollution 
and  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  raw  sew- 
age In  our  streams  and  lakes. 

However,  this  is  the  same  President 
who  exactly  1  month  earlier — August  11, 
1970 — blasted  the  Congress  for  voting 
$.S00  million  to  help  local  communities 
build  water  and  sewer  facilities.  This  is 
the  same  President  who  went  on  national 
television  to  veto  these  funds  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities. 

On  Atigust  11,  President  Nixon  attacks 
the  Congress  for  voting  funds  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  On  September  11, 
the  President  attacks  Congress  for  fall- 


ing to  vote  more  fimds  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities. 

On  Augtut  11,  the  President  sent  a 
message  up  telling  the  Congress : 

1  flatly  tetiuie  lo  go  along  witli  ttie  kind 
of  big  fipencung  that  is  wrong  for  all  of 
tlie  American  people. 

On  September  11,  the  President  faced 
the  other  direction  and  pronounced; 

To  repeat,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program  of  environmental  control  In 
tiie  history  of  the  nation  U  now  before  the 
Congress.  The  clock  la  running.  We  dare  not 
be  too  late. 

What  will  he  do  for  October  11? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidents  inconsist- 
encies on  our  environmental  problems 
only  serve  to  illustrate  the  pure  pohtical 
nature  of  his  attack  on  the  Congress  last 
Friday.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  President 
Nixon's  advisers  are  totally  disinicrested 
in  the  problems  of  pollution  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  forget  that  this  same 
President  had  already  delivered  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  tlie  vei7  programs  he  no« 
claims  to  be  promoting. 

Actually,  the  Presidents  message  is 
more  significant  for  the  omissions  than 
it  is  for  substantive  legislative  issues 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  major  issues 
that  have  come  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  were  strangely 
omitted  from  the  President's  list  of  prior- 
ities. These  include  measures  in  the  area 
of  banking  reform,  control  of  organized 
crime,  consumer  protection.  ,ind  housing. 

After  seeing  the  President's  meKage. 
I  wrote  him  calling  his  at'yention  to  the 
omissions  and  asking  that  he  clarify  his 
position  on  these  essentia!  legislaUve 
matters.  I  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  President  Nixon : 

Washikoton.  D.C. 
September  12,  1570. 
The  PazsmiNT, 
The  While  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dtab  Mr.  PRKSmEKT: 

In  a  spirit  of  legislative  cooperation.  I  urge 
you  In  the  strongest  terms  to  correct  the  seri- 
ous omissions  in  your  message  to  Congress  on 
Friday.  Mr.  President,  the«e  omissions,  wtilcb 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  among  Washing- 
ton's army  of  lobbyists,  will  deal  a  scrlotts 
blow  to  eseentaal  legislation  to  bring  alxiut 
banking  reform,  control  of  orgnnlred  crime 
and  consumer  protection. 

In  a  sweeping  message  covering  doeens  of 
pieces  of  legislation  and  thousands  of  words, 
It  Is  starUlng  that  there  la  no  mention  of 
the  legislation  to  bring  one-bank  holding 
companies  under  regulation.  As. you  Icnow. 
this  legislation  is  the  mo.st  Important  hank- 
ing legislation  to  come  before  the  Congress 
since  the  early  1930'8  and  Ita  outcome  will 
det«rmlne  the  economic  structure  of  this 
nation  for  years  to  come.  TTUs  measure  has 
passed  the  House  and  the  issue  Is  beton  the 
Senate  this  very  next  week.  It  Is  amazing 
that  on  the  ere  of  this  Important  legislative 
decision,  your  all-encompassing  message 
completely  omlta  mention  of  bank  holding 
companies. 

This  omission.  Mr.  President,  must  have 
he«rt*ned  the  big  bank  lobbyists  who  have 
descended  on  Washington  In  record  numhers 
and  who  are  now  holed  up  In  hotel  suites 
awaiting  the  opening  gun  In  the  Senate 
battle  over  this  legislation. 

The  faUure  to  mention  this  legislation  ^- 
pcars  to  be  such  a  massive  switch  In  position 
by  an  Administration  that  has  con.stantly 
reassurefi  the  public  and  the  Congress  that  it 
was  seriously  Interested  In  meanlngftil  regu- 
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latton  of  Ujose  gianl  conglomentes  and 
agolDSC  the  treniendous  economic  concentru- 
Uon  they  represent.  Mr.  President,  man;  of 
"5  In  the  Congress  have  depended  on  your 
words  of  March  24,  1969,  when  you  told  the 
House  and  Senate: 

■■Legislation  In  this  area  Is  important  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  In 
the  piat  year  toward  erosion  of  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  the  sup- 
pl'.^rs  of  money — the  banks — and  the  usera 
of  money — 4x>mmerce  and  Industry. 

■•Left  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the 
combining  of  t>anltlng  and  business  could 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small 
number  ol  power  centers  dominating  the 
American  economy.  This  must  not  be  per- 
mltU'd  to  happen:  it  would  be  bad  for  baulc- 
ing.  b«d  for  business,  and  bad  tor  borrowers 
and  consumers. 

"To  protect  competition  and  the  separation 
of  economic  powers,  t  strongly  endorse  the 
extension  of  Federal  regulation  to  one-bank 
holding  companies  and  urge  the  Congres."! 
to  taie  prompt  and  appropriate  action." 

What  has  happened  that  now  causes  you  to 
downgrade  this  essential  meastire?  I  hope 
you  will  clarify  your  position  before  the  Sen- 
ate takes  up  this  legislation  next  week 

Likewise.  I  was  anuxed  that  your  message 
contained  no  mention  of  the  Congress'  ellorts 
to  control  the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts for  Illegal  purposes.  As  you  know  these 
secret  Qunibered  accounts  are  the  very  II  fe- 
hlood  ol  nearly  all  the  org-inlzed  crime  that 
Is  nuTled  on  In  this  nation.  Law  enforcement 
experts  everywhere  agree  that  the  control  of 
the  use  of  these  accounts  by  U.S.  citizens  will 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  blows  that  can  be 
dealt  against  organized  crime. 

Some  of  the  crime  that  would  be  con- 
trolled under  this  legislation  Is  what  popu- 
larly known  as  ■■white  collar  and  Wall  Street" 
style  crime,  and  I  hope  that  this  fact  did  not 
cause  any  of  your  advisors  to  leave  out  men- 
tion of  this  bill  In  your  message. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  long  struggle  and 
many  difficulties  creited  by  shifting  positions 
of  your  people  In  the  Trea.urv  Department, 
we  passed  the  secret  foreign  bank  account 
bill  In  the  House  and  It  now  awaits  action  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  you  will  see  at  to  support 
this  as  a  major  fight  against  crime. 

Your  message  ccntalns  a  section  entitled 
■Consumer  Protection."  but  for  some  reason 
leaves  out  mention  of  the  "Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting' leglslatloiL  This  legislation,  of 
course,  would  give  the  American  consumer 
protection  against  the  Improper  use  of  credit 
Information,  and  gives  him  recourse  against 
tnaliclous  and  careless  defamation  of  his 
character.  This  Is  a  serious  problem  and  In 
many  casci  credit-worthy  con.sumers  have 
been  denied  needed  credit  and  even  lost  em- 
ployment because  of  the  Improper  and  care- 
less use  of  Information  collected  by  credit 
reporting  agencies.  Tour  support  Is  greatly 
needed  to  get  enactment  of  this  measure. 

t  am  happy  to  see  your  recognition  of  the 
need  for  housing  and  urban  development  leg- 
islation end  I  hope  this  now  means  that  your 
Administration  wUl  be  supporting  the  New 
Towns  measure  which  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Rousing  Subcommittee  ot  the  Hotise 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee  over  solid 
Republican  opposition.  As  you  know,  the  Ad- 
mlnl-stratlon  this  year  sent  up  a  limited  bin. 
primarily  designed  to  recodify  existing  law 
and  extend  existing  housing  programs.  The 
Democrats  In  Congress  lelt  this  would  be 
totally  Inadequate  In  face  of  the  mounting 
housing  and  urtitn  problems.  As  a  result,  the 
Democrats  In  both  Houses  have  Introduced 
new  measures  in  these  are.-vs  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  have  your  support  and  that  you  will 
do  whatever  possible  to  diminish  opposition 
from  within  your  party  In  the  Congress. 

Enactment  of  gtMd  housing  and  urban 
development  legislation  of  course  has  been 
made  much  more  dlAcult  by  your  veto  of 


funds  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  last  month.  Without 
question,  your  veto  has  created  great  confu- 
sion about  housing  legislation  and  has  re- 
sulted In  a  serious  delay  In  these  programs. 
Your  veto  eliminated  funds  for  urban  de- 
velopment and  for  crlUcaUy  needed  water 
and  sewer  faculties.  This  veto  haa  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  thoee  who  have  always 
opposed  such  legislation,  but  I  hope  that 
your  vetoes  wUl  not  have  resulted  In  a  lo^s 
of  good  hotudng  legislation  In  the  91st  Con- 
greas. 

Your  message  mentions  environmental 
problems  In  several  Instances,  but  the  great- 
est blow  .It  programs  to  deal  with  pollution 
came  when  your  veto  eliminated  the  m.^ncy 
needed  to  help  local  commuoltlee  build  wa- 
ter and  &ewer  facilities.  What  aseurance  dees 
the  Congress  have  that  additional  legLslaUon 
voted  In  this  area  will  not  be  vetoed?  In  all 
candor,  Mr.  President,  you  have  created  the 
great  delay  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Once  again,  I  am  gravely  disappointed  by 
the  failure  of  your  message  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  American  people's  deep  concern 
about  high  Interest  ratea  and  their  de- 
structive effect  on  the  economy.  The  Con- 
gress, in  Public  Law  91-151,  gave  you  wide 
powers  to  control  Interest  rates — to  roll  them 
hack — and  to  see  that  credit  was  allocated 
to  areas  where  It  was  needed  the  most  ond 
away  from  Inflationary  sectors.  You  have  not 
used  the  power  although  I  am  convinced  that 
a  tremendous  majority  ot  the  American  peo- 
ple want  lower  interest  rates. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  Pres- 
ident would  send  forward  a  message  chiding 
the  Congress  about  legislative  action  when 
the  President  has  not  used  laws  which  this 
same  Congress  has  already  put  on  the  books 
to  correct  serious  economic  problems. 

Mr.   President,  I  respectfully  lu^e  you  to 
review  your  message  and  send  forward  a  new 
communique  Indicating  your  support  of  es- 
.sentlal  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

WHOHT  PaTMAN. 


U.S.  INCREASED  PARTICrPATION  IN 

POUR    MULTILATERAL    rNSTITU- 

TIONS— COMMUNICATION      FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  N.  91-383) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  belore  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States:  which 

was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 

to  be  printed: 

The  ■White  Hoosr, 
Washington,  September  It,  1970, 
Hrn.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  ot  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
De.ar  Mr,  SPEAKes:  There  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  a  bill  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  international  economic 
and   ftaancial    Interests  of  the  United 
States,  H.R.  18306  authorizes  increased 
U.S.  participation  In  four  multilateral 
financial  institutions:  The  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Banlc,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

We  and  many  other  nations  have  given 
these  institutions  strong  support  in  the 
past.  They  have  earned  this  support  by 
using  their  resources  well  In  the  service 
of  a  Browing  and  prosperous  world 
economy,  a  more  stable  international 
monetary  system,  and  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  developing  countries.  Their 
hallmark  Is  shared  contributions,  impar- 
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tial  expertise,  and  the  assurance  of  high 
standards  of  economic  performance. 

In  asking  the  Congress  to  adopt  this 
legislation,  I  have  taken  particular  care 
to  see  that  the  financial  obligations  it 
entails  are  compatible  with  this  \dmlii- 
istratlon's  fiscal  programing.  HJi.  18306 
is  a  prudent  and  flnanclally  responsible 
combination  of  contingent  liabilities 
monetary  transactions  and  expenditures 
carefully  spaced  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

A  large  part — almost  $900  million— of 
the  total  authorization  represents  con- 
tingent liabUltles  and  will  enable  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  borrow  further  in 
private  markets  to  carry  out  important 
parts  of  their  lending  programs.  This 
guarantee  or  callable  capita;  subscription 
should  not  Involve  budgetary  costs 

Another  substantial  portion  of  the  au- 
thorization—«1. 5  bUllon— is  a  monetary 
transaction  involving  an  increase  in  our 
IMP  quota.  This  Fund  quota  increase  win 
not  result  In  budegtary  costs. 

As  to  the  rcmr.inmg  authorizations  In 
H.R.  18306,  less  than  $1.3  bUUon  will 
require  an  actual  expenditure  of  dollars 
of  which  $35  million  will  be  spent  In  fiscal 
.ve.ir  1371,  $70  miUlon  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  $155  million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  with 
the  rest  spread  out  over  a  numtier  of 
additional  years. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  is  essential 

—to  mi  intaln  United  States  leadership 
in  international  monetary  affairs  and  to 
avoid  a  substantial  and  continuing  loss 
in  our  sliare  of  allocations  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  beginning  on  January 
1, 1971: 

—to  enable  other  countries  to  sub- 
.scribe  to  almost  $2  bUlion  of  World  Bank 
capital  stock  and  to  carry  out  a  policv 
of  maintaining  equity  in  Bank  and  Fund 
sub.^-rtption  which  we  have  strongly 
ridvocated  in  the  past: 

—to  allow  us  to  participate  with  other 
developed  countries  in  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment in  Asia; 

—to  join  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  in  an  effort  to  speed  economic 
and  social  progress. 

This  legislation  has  my  full  support. 
I  believe  that  the  national  interest  will 
be  served  by  passage  of  H.R.  18308,  and 
I  strongly  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAiio  Nnoif. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  A.  McELVENBY 

iMr.  RODNEY  ot  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Blr. 
Speaker,  my  beloved  mother  many  tiroes 
ased  an  expression.  "Here  today  and 
away  tomorrow;  be  prepared." 

On  Thursday  last  when  this  House 
adjourned  shortly  after  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  there  sat  in  his  usual  seat  In 
the  third  row  on  the  right  Jack  Mc- 
Elveney.  You  will  remember  that  Jack 
McElveney  was  the  Immaculately  neat, 
always  cheerful  and  pleasant  gentleman 
who  has  been  vritb  us  for  many,  many 
years.  He  first  became  an  employee  of 
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tbe  House  of  Representatives  49  years 
ago,  on  March  4,  1921. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Jack  suddenly 
was  away  from  us.  and  it  now  l)ecome5 
ni5'  sad  duty  today  to  announce  his 
sudden  passing. 

His  remains  are  at  Gawler's  Funeral 
Home  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  may  tic 
viewed  from  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  night.  The 
family,  including  his  two  brothers,  will 
be  present  from  2  to  4  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening, 

A  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  Jacks  soul  will  be  said  on  Wednesday, 
September  16,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Second  and  C  Streets  NE..  at  11  ajn. 

I  might  remind  those  of  us  who  came 
here  in  recent  years  that  Jack  McElveney 
in  years  gone  by  was  an  aide  'lO  such  men 
as  James  M.  Mead  before  he  was  elected 
a  Member  of  the  other  body,  while  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  by  the 
late  Representative  Peter  Gansevoort 
Ten  Eyck  of  Albany,  N.Y..  and  by  the 
late  Representative  Parker  Coming  of 
Albany,  N.Y.  He  also  served  as  the  bill 
clerk  of  the  House. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  missed  by  his 
many  friends  among  the  membership 
and  personnel  of  the  House.  May  Qod 
have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
itie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii. 

ISIr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  ot  the  death  of 
our  amiable  assistant  bills  clerk.  Jack 
McElveney.  As  many  of  us  know.  Jack 
used  to  occupy  almost  habitually  the 
aisle  seat  nearest  the  Democratic  en- 
trance in  the  third  row.  There  was  hardly 
a  legislative  day  that  went  by  in  the  last 
8  years  that  I  did  not  sit  next  to  him,  as 
we  talked  about  "kings  and  cabbages," 
but  mostly  alwut  politics  and  HawaU.  He 
meticulously  clipped  out  news  articles 
about  Hawaii  thnt  he  had  come  across  in 
his  reading  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  or  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  We  talked  about  the  Con- 
gress and  Members  of  Congress  of  earlier 
days.  I  sat  there  beside  liim  and  listened 
to  his  fabulous  anecdotes,  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  his  expertise  on  horses.  I  am 
truly  going  to  miss  Jack.  As  I  trj'  now 
to  analyze  why  it  was  that  I  felt  so  close 
to  Jack  McElveney,  I  find  my  reasoning 
leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had 
something  very  strong  in  common— a 
great  love  for  this  House  of  Represent- 
iVKea. 

Perhaps  many  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  Jack  McElveney  had  retired  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  that  since  then  he  was 
in  attendance  every  day  in  tills  Chamber 
out  of  love  for  this  body,  and  performed 
ms  usual  tasks  without  compensaUon. 
™er  than  his  retirement  pay.  He  would 
nave  reached  his  78th  birthday  next 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  distinguished 
jentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney) 
m  grieving  over  the  loss  of  a  dear  and 
beloved  friend. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
nis  brothers.  Dan  and  Leo  and  other 
niembers  of  his  family. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
entering  tbe  House  Chamber  this  noon. 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  sudden  passing  of  John  A.  B.  "Jack" 
McElveney. 

His  usual  cheerful  and  sincere  greet- 
ing as  well  as  the  Interesting  anecdotes 
and  stories  about  his  past  experiences 
will  \x  sorely  missed.  He  served  the  Con- 
gress in  botii  the  Senate  and  House  for 
42  years  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  en- 
Joyed  his  work  and  his  association  with 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

He  would  offer  his  services  and  assist- 
ance without  hesitation.  On  innumerable 
occasions  when  he  was  asked  the  status 
of  bills  on  the  calendar,  the  action  taken 
on  certain  legislation,  the  record  vote 
outcome  on  bills,  the  information  was 
always  available  and  accurately  reported 
to  the  Members, 

At  the  close  of  business  last  Thursday, 
as  was  his  usual  custom,  he  said  to  me : 

Congressman,  are  you  going  to  Wisconsin 
this  weekend? 

He  followed  his  query  with  the  admo- 
nition: 

Take  It  easy — dont  work  too  hard.  Have  u 
good  weekend  here  or  in  your  wonderful 
Wisconsin. 

Little  did  we  realize  that  thoiie  were 
to  be  his  last  words  to  me.  To  his  family 
and  to  his  many  friends  I  extend  my 
sincere  condolences. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  passing  of  the  late  beloved 
Jack  McElveney. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIUNG  OP  DISCHARGE  PETITION 
ON  HJI.  18279.  THE  ORGANIZED 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  a  petition  to  discharge  House 
Resolution  1169  which  will  provide  for 
4  hours  general  debate  on  HR.  18379. 
which  is  essentially  and  substantially 
the  same  as  S.  30.  that  passed  the  other 
body  in  January  of  this  year. 

During  the  recess  in  conversation  with 
my  constituents  I  foimd  one  of  the  sub- 
jects most  on  the  minds  of  people  in  my 
district  was  crime  and  student  unrest. 
I  toimd  there  was  as  much  concern 
about  these  matters  as  atx>ut  inflation, 
unemployment,  and  the  condition  of 
the  economy. 

If  there  should  be  any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Memtiers  to  sign  a  discharge 
petition  because  it  might  circumvent  or- 
dinary parliamentary  procedures,  I  think 
we  should  remember  that  for  a  long  while 
now  certain  criminal  elements  in  this 
country  have  been  regularly  and  contin- 
uously circumventing  the  property  rights 
and  personal  rights  of  our  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  those  Members 
who  do  see  fit  to  sign  this  petition  are 
In  eSect  saying  to  their  constituents  they 


are  trying  to  do  something  about  crime. 
By  signing  the  discharge  petition  they 
are  putimg  tliemseives  squarely  on  rec- 
ord that  they  are  determined  to  pass  a 
comprehensive  crime  bill  before  we  go 
home  this  fall.  We  can  accomplish  tliis 
objective  if  sufficient  signatures  are  ob- 
tained on  the  discharge  petition, 

I  invite  Members  on  both  sides  ol  the 
aisle  to  sign  diis  petition.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  I  plan  to  renew  this 
invitation  frequently  duiing  the  remain- 
der of  this  session. 


REMARKS  BY  DOROTHY  EI£TON, 
TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr,  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
record,  the  venom  in  high  places  in 
this  administration  has  filtered  down  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Dor- 
othy Elston,  who  in  Indianapolis  on  this 
past  weekend  found  it  possible  to  de- 
scribe our  late  President.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, as  a  "horrible  misfit  in  the  Presi- 
dency." 

You  expect  that  kind  of  talk  from 
some  people  in  our  society,  but  have  we 
not  had  enough  hate  in  high  places? 
President  Lincoln  said : 

I  have  no  malice  In  my  heart  for  any 
man.  What  X  deal  In  Is  too  vast  lor  malice. 


AIR  PIRACY  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

<Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut«  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  heartilj' 
applaud  the  announcement  by  President 
Nixon  last  Friday  of  the  steps  thu;  Na- 
tion is  taking  to  deal  with  the  terrible 
menace  of  air  piracy  to  which  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  have  been  subjected 
in  the  last  few  dajs.  The  United  States, 
in  order  to  protect  its  citizens  and  other 
passengers  on  U.S.  airlines,  must  act 
forthrightiy  and  decisively.  I  have  long 
contended  that  armed  guards  should 
be  placed  on  certain  fliglits.  We  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent 
air  piracy  and  hijackings.  Undoubtedly, 
armed  security  personnel  on  our  planes 
will  help. 

In  my  view,  however,  it  will  be  easier 
to  deter  such  crimes  than  to  prevent 
them.  It  is  imperative  that  all  nations 
agree  to  extradite  or  punish  air  pirates. 
These  modem-day  freebooters  must 
liave  no  hope  of  finding  a  safe  haven 
after  their  attacks  on  international  com- 
merce. Where  ever  they  land,  air  pirates 
should  know  tliat  they  lace  swift  and 
sure  justice. 

Until  those  nations  of  the  world  which 
harbor  air  pirates  and  reluise  to  punish 
them  or  extradite  them  are  read.v  to  meet 
their  international  rcsponsibihties.  OB.- 
flag  air  carriers  should  be  prevented 
from  landing  in  those  countrle.$.  In  fact. 
I  would  urge  we  go  a  step  further.  A  total 
quarantine  by  all  international  airlines 
should  be  imposed  upon  any  nation 
which  refuses  to  deal  speedily  and  effec- 
tively with  air  pirates.  Taking  scores  of 
innocent    people    hostage    for    political 
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purposes  is  an  act  of  the  most  belsous 
nature  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
Civilized  people  the  world  over  are  be- 
coming sick  and  tired  of  rtolence — vio- 
lence in  the  streets — violence  on  the 
campuses — violence  in  the  skies.  Of  all 
these  crimes,  none  is  more  repulsive 
than  air  piracy.  It  must  be  stopped. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  MESSAGE  OP 
SEPTEMBER  11  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  political 
experts  and  the  campaign  managers  of 
both  parties  are  pointing  to  a  ver>'  dis- 
turbing factor  in  this  off-year  election; 
that  is,  voter  apathy.  Even  though  the 
coimtry  is  wracked  with  dissension,  and 
the  Issues  are  many,  the  voters  do  not 
seem  to  care  if  they  go  to  the  polls  in 
November  or  not.  A  principal  reason  for 
that  apathy.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  well  be 
tliat  the  electorate  has  lost  faith  in  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  accomplish  any- 
thing definitive.  President  Nixon  stresses 
this  mistrust  and  loss  of  confidence  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  last  Friday.  The 
President  said; 

More  IS  at  stake  than  the  reputailon  ol 
one  political  party  or  Another  for  legisla- 
tive wisdom  or  political  courage  .  .  .  what 
Is  HC  states  is  tbe  good  repute  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  at  a  time  wlien  the  ctiarge 
that  oiir  s^'stem  cannot  work  ijs  hurled  with 
fury  and  auger  by  men  whose  greatest  fear 
is  that  it  will. 

The  White  House  message  listed  16 
broad  categories  and  more  than  two  score 
.specific  measures  Congress  has  failed  to 
act  on.  and  they  include  social  security 
reform,  draft  reform,  electoral  reform, 
the  crime  bills,  consumer  protection,  and 
the  family  assistance  program. 

I  can  state,  here  and  now,  that  the 
bulk  of  that  legislation  has  been  held  up 
by  Democrats,  whose  only  purpose  ap- 
pears to  be  obstructionism.  The  Demo- 
crats have  stalled  all  of  those  vital  meas- 
ures of  the  Nixon  administration  for  the 
unannoimced  but  obvious  reason  of  pure 
partisanship.  Stripped  of  leadership,  try- 
mg  to  edge  away  from  their  past  con- 
cessions to  the  ultraliberals,  this  party 
tries  to  compensate  for  its  weakness  by 
manipulating  Congress.  The  President's 
message  is  without  rancor,  but  it  clearly 
indicates  his  concern  with  a  so-called 
loyal  opposition  that  seems  to  put  the 
best  mterests  of  the  party  ahead  of  their 
coimtry. 


THERE  IS  STILL  TIME  TO  SALVAGE 
A  PROGRESSIVE  RECORD  FOR 
THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

iMr  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  .lent  to  Congress  a  damning 
dossier  on  Democratic  dalliance,  an  ex- 
pose of  the  formula  of  failure  that  has 
characterized  too  much  of  the  tenure  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

I  cannot  discern  what  poUlical  gains 
the  majority  Members  of  the  Bouse  en- 
vision from  their  iioUcies  of  becoming 


roadblocks  in  the  path  of  progress.  I 
believe  the  American  people  asked  for 
answers  when  they  changed  the  party 
leadership  at  the  White  House  in  1968, 
and  they  will  be  embarking  on  the  same 
quest  when  they  change  party  leadersliip 
in  the  House  in  November.  The  President 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  tackle  prob- 
lems. The  leadership  of  this  Congress 
has  shown  an  unwillingness  to  shoulder 
responsibility,  a  perverse  partisanship, 
but  a  wilhngness  to  sacrifice  the  Nation's 
good  on  the  altar  of  poUtical  gimmickery. 

It  is  notable  that  Democrat  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  last  Thurs- 
day charged  that  President  Nixon  is  a 
"do-nothing"  President.  It  stretches 
everj-one's  credulity  to  hear  such  a 
charge  when  a  wagonload  of  bills  awaits 
action — sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  sat  on  by  the  Demo-leadership 
in  the  House. 

There  Is  still  time  to  salvage  a  rem- 
nant of  progressive  record  for  the  91st 
Congress,  and  I  would  hope  that,  if  only 
in  self-defense,  some  of  the  thinking 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  don  their  work  shoes  and  help  us 
get  some  of  this  legislation  on  the  books. 


CONSENT    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
BocGSt.  This  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  measure  on 
tlie  Consent  Calendar. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
DNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

Tile  Clei  k  called  House  Resolution  562. 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  that  the  United  States 
should  actively  participate  in  the  197J 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Enviromnent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  w  ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  geitleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREVENTINO  UNAUTHORIZED  MAN- 
UFACTURE AND  USE  OF  CHAR- 
ACTER    "JOHNNY    HORIZON" 

The  CTcrk  called  the  bill  iS.  3838)  to 
prevent  the  imauthorized  manufacture 
and  use  of  the  character  "Johnny 
Horizon."  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
s.  3838 

Be  it  eruicud  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  !;te  United  States  of 
America  m  Conjrrj.t  assembled.  That  the 
Secreury  of  tlie  Interior  may  establish  and 
collect  use  or  royalty  tees  for  the  manufac- 
ture, reproduction,  or  use  of  the  character 
■Johnny  Horizon."  originated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  announced  in  the 
July  3.  1968.  issue  of  the  Federal  Register  1 33 
Fedet^  Begister  9€77>  as  tbe  official  symbol 
for  a  public  serrlce  anttUtter  program  to 
maintain  the  beauty  ind  utUity  of  the  Na- 
Uon's  pubUc  ijuida.  ' 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Incertor  shail 
deposit  mto  a  special  account  all  lees  col- 
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lected  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  fees  an 
hereby  made  available  for  obligation  and  e»- 
pendiliue  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  na- 
tionwide antiutter  campaigns. 

Sjec.  3.  Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  be  icnown  as  section  714,  as  follows: 
"i  714.  "Johnny  Horizon"  cliaracter  or  name 
"As  used  in  this  Act,  the  name  or  charac- 
ter 'Johnny  Horizon,"  means  the  representa- 
tion of  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  strong  facial 
featuies,  who  wears  slaclcs  and  sport  shirt 
buttoned  to  the  collar  (both  green,  when 
coloredl.  no  tie,  a  fleld  jncltet  (red,  when 
colored),  boot-tj-pe  shoes  (brown,  when 
colored!  and  who  carries  a  bacicpacic,  whiLb 
was  originated  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  official  symbol  for  a  public 
service  antuiner  program  to  maintain  the 
beauty  and  utiuty  of  the  NaUous  pubuc 
lands. 

""Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  rulM 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  knowmgly  manufactures,  repro- 
duces, or  use  the  character  'Johnny  Horizon" 
or  any  focaimUe  thereof,  or  the  name  "Johnny 
Horizon"  as  a  trade  name  or  mark,  or  In  such 
a  manner  as  suggeste  the  ciioracter  "Johnny 
Horizon",  so  that  such  use  is  likely  to  cause 
confusion,  or  to  cause  misuke,  or  to  de- 
ceive, shall  be  aned  not  more  tlian  9250  or 
imprisoned  not  more  thttn  six  months,  or 
Ixyth. 

"This  section  shall  not  make  unlawful  the 
use  of  any  such  emblem,  sign,  insignia,  or 
A-ortla  which  was  lawful  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
J-3lned  at  tbe  suit  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney, upon  oomplalnt  by  'uhe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior." 

Sec  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  imme- 
tUately  preceding  section  701  of  title  18  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"714.  Jotmny  Horizon"  character  or  name.'" 
Sec.  S.  The  rlghu  in  the  name  and  diar- 
acter  ■■Jolrnny  Horizon""  ahaii  terminate  If 
the  use  by  tlw  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  name  and  character  Johnny  Horizon"  Is 
abandoned.  Nonuse  for  a  period  of  two  yean 
shall  constitute  abandonment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


.««:NDIN0  the  FEDER.AL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  .ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949  TO  PER- 
MIT ROTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  406  >  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
tstrauve  Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
the  rotation  of  certam  property  when- 
ever its  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  is 
too  short  to  justify  its  retention,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  conversant  with  this  bill  what 
happens  to  stocks  that  may  be  sold  in 
foreign  countries?  Are  those  stocks  sold 
to  foreigners?  What  happens  to  them? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.=k  uTianimous  consent 
that  the  bill  lie  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BELEASINO  THE  CONDITIONS  IN 
DEED  TO  LAND  HERETOFORE 
CONVEYED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
COBPORATION 

Tbe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1366)  to 
release  the  conditions  In  a  deed  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
Heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  tbe  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentlenun 
)ield  to  me  on  that  or,  rather,  let  me 
asit  him  if  there  is  anything  I  can  tell 
liim  about  the  Salt  Lake  City  bill  which 
will  clarify  the  matter  for  him.  It  is  a 
very  noncontroversial  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  tbe  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say,  first  of  all.  there 
IS  a  statement  by  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior  that  the  action  has  already  been 
taken  and  hence  this  legislation  Is  un- 
Dceded.  Second,  the  request  for  putting 
over  without  prejudice  is  by  request  in- 
sofar as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
(»ncemed.  Inasmuch  as  the  action  has 
been  taken,  the  gentleman  now  has  the 
time,  and  I  will  give  him  any  more  In- 
formation I  have.  If  he  will  continue  to 
yield,  but  that  Is  the  legislative  situation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ALLOWING  PURCHASE  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT FOR  PASSENGER  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  OVER  AND  ABOVE  STAT- 
UTORY PRICE  LIMITATION 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  iS.  2763)  to 
allow  the  purchase  of  additional  systems 
iuid  equipment  for  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles over  and  above  the  statutory  price 
limitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  GENERAL  SERVICES 
.ADMINISTRATOR  TO  ENTER  INTO 
CONTRACTS  FOR  JANITORIAL 
SERVICES,  TRASH  REMOVAL,  AND 
SO  FORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  17465) 
k)  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
nunlstrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
lunended,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  janitorial  serrices,  trash  re- 
moval, and  similar  services  in  federally 
owned  and  leased  properties  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  3  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  ttie  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.  17456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Hepresenttttives  of  the  united  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
i>ection  2iO(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnLstrauve  Services  Act  of  1D4S.  a^ 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  4S0(a)),  is  further 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  the  semicolon  after 
the  word  "owned"  In  paragraph  (14)  and 
inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (2f 
by  adding  the  following  new  provision  after 
the  word  "'and""  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14) : 
'Tor  Janltonal  services,  trash  removal,  and 
similar  services  In  federally  owned  and  leased 
properties;  and". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  Uiird 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVmiNO  FOR  ADDITION  OF 
FREEMAN  SCHOOL  TO  HOIilE- 
STEAD  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  OP 
AMERICA,    NEBR, 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  (HJB.  3259) 
providing  for  the  addition  of  the  Free- 
man School  to  the  Homestead  National 
Monument  of  America  In  the  SUte  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  m 
order  to  further  the  interpertation  and  com- 
memoration of  the  pioneer  life  of  early 
settlers  of  the  West,  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation 
or  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds  the  following  described  lands  and 
interests  therein,  on  which  is  sltuted  the 
old  school  building  known  as  Freemoa 
Schcxii; 

Beglning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  22.  township 
4  north,  range  5  east,  sixth  principal  merid- 
ian. Gage  Coimty.  Nebraska,  thence  rtmning 
north  on  the  east  line  of  the  said  quarter  sec- 
tion 2d7  feet,  thence  west  214.5  feet,  thence 
south  237  feet,  thence  east  214.5  feet  to  the 
point  of  Isegintng. 

The  Secretory  is  further  authorized.  In  order 
to  protect  the  setting  of  the  Freeman  School, 
preserve  on  adequate  visual  relatlon.sfaip 
with  tbe  existing  Homestead  National  Monu- 
ment of  America,  and  provide  access  to  the 
school  from  '-he  national  monument,  to  ac- 
quire by  any  of  the  above  methods  such 
lands  and  interests  therein,  as  he  deems 
necessary  within  tbe  areas  In  certain  nc- 
tlons  of  township  4  north,  range  5  east, 
sixth  principal  meridian.  Gage  County, 
Nebraska,   which  are  described   as   follows: 

Section  23.  beginning  at  a  point  297  feet 
north  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  on  the  east  line  of  the  said 
quarter  ssctlon.  thence  north  along  the  east 
line  of  the  said  quarter  section  103  feet, 
thence  west  300  feet,  thence  south  400  feet 
to  the  south  ime  of  said  quarter  eecuon. 
thence  east  along  the  south  line  of  said 
quarter  section,  85.6  feet  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Freeman  School  property,  thence  north 
along  the  boundary  of  the  school  property 
297  feet,  thence  east  along  tbe  botmdary  of 
the  school  property  214.6  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning; 

Section  23.  the  south  300  feet  of  the  south- 
west quarter  thereof; 

SecUon  26,  the  north  SOO  feet  of  the  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter  thereof: 

Section  27.  t>eglimlng  at  the  northeast  cor- 


ner of  the  northeast  quarter,  thence  south 
along  the  eo^t  line  of  tbe  said  quarter  section 
300  feet,  thence  west  300  feet,  thence  north 
300  feet  lo  the  north  line  of  said  quarter  sec- 
tion, thence  east  along  the  north  line  of  said 
quarter  soci:Qn  3tX)  feet  to  the  point  of  tiegln- 
nlng;  all  containing  about  31  acres. 

Ssc.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
tiUs  Act  &Uall  be  admlnisteretl  by  the  Secre- 
tary' of  '..he  lulerior  as  part  of  the  Homestead 
National  Monument  of  America,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  March  19,  1938  (49  Stat. 
1184).  and  the  Act  of  August  26.  1916  |30 
Stat.  635 ) .  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(16  Vj&.C.  1  et  seq.l. 

Sec.  3.  There  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  oi  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  lieglnmng  on  line  18,  delete  all  of 
section  3  and  insert  In  lieu  thervof ; 

"Sic.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  160,000,  of  which  not  more  than  S45,000 
(April  1970  prices),  ploi  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any.  as  moy  be  Justifled  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  coustrucuon 
costs  OS  indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indices 
applicable  to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved herein  shall  i>e  appropriated  for  tbe 
reiiabilitaMon  and  development  of  the  Free- 
man School." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
3259  by  our  colleague  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Denney)  Drovldes  for  the  addition 
of  the  Freeman  School  to  the  Home- 
stead Notional  Monimient  In  Nebraska. 

Homestead  National  Monument  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1936  as  a 
memorial  to  the  pioneers  who  settled  and 
civilized  the  West.  At  this  site— the  place 
believed  to  be  the  first  homestead  in  the 
country — visitors  can  visually  relive  the 
pioneer  life  at  the  homestead  cabin  of 
Daniel  Freeman. 

HH.  3259  will  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  historic  character  of  the  area  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  Freeman  Schoolhouse.  The 
school  is  not  within  the  exteting  monu- 
ment grounds,  but  it  is  located  nearby  so 
that  no  large  land  acquisition  program 
is  necessary.  The  bill  contemplates  the 
purcba.^e  of  protective  easements  for  the 
corridor  coimecting  the  monument  and 
the  school  grounds — not  more  than  S5.- 
000  is  expected  to  be  needed  tor  this 
purpose — and  the  school  building  and 
the  1.2-acre  tract  upon  which  it  is  lo- 
cated Is  to  be  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Homestead  Historical 
Association. 

Basically,  the  old  school  house  is  a 
soimd  structure.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  some 
repairs  and  restoration  work  will  be 
needed  In  addition,  a  parking  lot.  fence 
and  mterprelive  devices  are  to  be  in- 
stalled. Altogether,  these  Improvements 
v/iU  involve  an  investment  of  about 
$45,000. 

The  committee  recommends  one 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  merely 
places  a  ceiling  on  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  development  program  contem- 
plated. As  reported  by  the  committee, 
expenditures  will  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  $50,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  briefly  describes  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  HJl.  3259,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  The  mem- 
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bars  of  the  committee  feel  that  the  Pree- 
mao  School  will  be  a  suitable  addition  to 
the  existing  Homestead  National  Monu- 
ment and  we  urge  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  addition  of  the  Pree- 
mnn  School  to  the  Homestead  National 
Monument  m  tlie  State  of  Nebraska, 

'I  his  legislation  should  have  special 
meaning  for  all  those  Americans  who 
are  interested  in  passing  on  to  future 
fenerations  Important  symbols  of  the 
early  development  of  our  country. 

The  bill  would  preserve  a  red  brick 
schoolhouse  that  was  built  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Freeman.  America's  first  homesteader 
under  Lincoln's  famous  Homestead  Act, 
for  his  own  large  family. 

Constructed  from  handmade  brick  and 
mea.'iurlng  36  feet  by  20  feet,  with  walls 
12  feet  high,  "the  Uttle  red  schoolhouse" 
was  used  as  a  place  of  education  from 
1872  tlirough  1967—98  years.  It  is  Ne- 
braska's oldest,  continually  operated 
school. 

Tlie  land  on  which  it  Is  situated  is 
adjacent  to  the  Homestead  National 
Monument  in  Gage  County.  Nebr.,  es- 
tabUshed  several  years  ago  by  Congress 
on  the  original  Freeman  property.  For- 
tunately, the  school  is  only  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  visitors'  center,  so  it 
con  easily  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
uonal  Park  Service  in  conjunction  with 
existing  facilities. 

In  fact,  the  National  Park  Service  rec- 
ommended in  1968  that  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  be  added  to  the  monument 
grounds.  In  making  its  recommendations 
after  a  thorough  study,  the  Park  Service 
made  tliese  observations: 

A."t  a  schoolhouse.  it  symbolizes  the  plo- 
neera'  determination  to  clvlIlEe  the  frontier 
itnd  provide  opportunities  for  tlie  common 
mAn  o^  bcion  as  posslljle. 

The  one-njom  country  school  Wiil  soon 
Ije  a  thing  of  the  post,  and  it  tieems  appro- 
priate chat  an  example  tje  preserved  by  the 
National  Parli  Service. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  also  Joined  in  support  of  this 
measure.  Let  me  read  briefly  from  a  let- 
ter sent  from  his  office  late  last  j'ear  con- 
cerning the  particulate  of  thLs  legislation 
and  their  possible  cost; 

Tlie  parcels  de.*cnbed  .  .  .  are;  (1)  The 
property  now  held  by  the  Hotne8te.<td  His- 
torical A.ssoclatlen  and  an  adjacent  stnp 
of  road  nglii-of-way  owned  by  the  State 
Highway  Department,  wl-.lch  together  com- 
prise 1  a  acres:  and  (3)  a  800-(oat-wlde  strip 
»'f  land  lying  between  the  school  end  the 
prf«ent  monument  boundary.  300  feet  on 
either  side  of  the  'i  mile  section  of  State 
il<>utc  4  which  separates  the  two.  together 
with  the  protective  strlpit  adjacent  to  the 
ikumument  bountlary  and  the  school  prop- 
erty, altogether  comprwng  about  3i  acres. 
We  expect  that  the  former  lands  will  be 
donated  to  the  United  sti.tes:  as  to  the 
latter,  we  expect  lo  acquire  scenic  e&se- 
men'..s,  by  ilonalion  or  for  nominal  cost, 
which  Would  protect  the  setting  of  the 
•chtn.l  and  prc-erve  an  adequate  visual  rela- 
tioiuhlp  with  the  monument.  Access  to  the 
schotil  would  t3«  provided  by  the  existing 
Stale  Route  4  The  estimated  "cost  of  acqulr- 
liiR  f«enlc  easements,  which  embrace  part^ 
of  nve  owuer^ips.  Is  not  more  than  $5,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  developing  the  school 
property,  including  rehabilitation  of  the 
school  and  constructing  a  parltlng  iaclh&y, 
la  approximately  H&.OOO. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  haa  adviaed  that 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's Program. 

A  measure  identical  to  tha  one  was 
introduced  m  the  VS.  Senate  by  Sena- 
tors Hruska  and  CuRTts.  and  it  passed 
that  body  last  April  27. 

The  American  educational  system  Is 
today  the  best  in  the  world.  It  Is  only 
fitting  that  we  remind  our  fellow  citizens, 
through  the  preservation  of  the  Freeman 
School,  how  far  we  have  come  in  so  short 
a  time  period. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  tS. 
58)  providing  for  the  addition  of  the 
Freonan  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  68 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
c./  Rcprfsentattvea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongres*  atsembled.  That  in 
order  to  further  the  Interpretauon  and  com- 
memoration or  the  pioneer  life  of  early  aet- 
tiers  of  the  West,  the  Saerotory  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donauoa 
or  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds  the  following  deacrltwd  hinds  and  Ui- 
tereets  therein,  on  which  la  situated  the  old 
school  building  known  as  Freeman  School: 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  33,  township  4 
north,  range  5  euat.  sixth  principal  meridian. 
Cage  County.  Nebraska,  thence  running 
north  on  the  east  line  of  the  said  quarter 
Hctlon  397  feet,  thence  west  314.5  feet. 
thence  south  297  feet,  thence  east  314.5  feet 
to  the  point  of  iMglnning. 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized,  in  order 
to  protect  the  setting  of  the  Freeman  School, 
preserve  an  adequate  vtstiai  relatlonahlp  with 
the  existing  Homestead  National  Monument 
of  America,  and  provide  access  to  the  school 
from  the  national  moniiment.  to  acquire  by 
any  of  the  atwve  methods  such  lands  and 
Interests  therein,  as  he  deems  necessary 
within  the  areas  in  certain  sections  of  town- 
.*hlp  4  north,  range  5  east,  sixth  principal 
meridian.  Gage  County.  Nebraska,  which  are 
described  as  follows : 

Secuon  33.  beginning  at  a  point  397  feet 
north  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  south- 
east quarter  on  the  east  line  of  the  said 
quarter  section,  thence  north  along  the  east 
line  of  the  said  quarter  section  103  feet, 
thence  west  300  feet,  thence  south  400  feet 
to  the  south  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  ea^t  along  the  south  line  of  said 
quarter  section  35  5  feet  to  the  botmdary  of 
the  Freeman  School  property,  thence  north 
along  the  botmdary  of  the  school  property 
397  feet,  thence  east  along  the  boundary  of 
the  school  property  214.5  feet  to  the  point 
of  begmnlng; 

Section  23.  the  south  300  feet  of  the  south- 
west quarter  thereof: 

Section  26.  the  north  300  feet  of  the  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter  thereof: 
and 

Section  37,  beginning  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  oorthsast  quarter,  thence  south 


along  the  east  Une  of  the  said  quarter  aao- 
tion  3O0  feet,  thence  west  300  feet,  thence 
north  300  feet  to  the  north  line  of  said 
quarter  section,  thence  east  along  the  nonb 
line  of  said  quarter  section  30O  feet  to  the 
point  or  begiixning:  aU  containing  atx^ut  si 
acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acqtilred  purstiant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the  Home- 
stead National  Montiment  of  Ajnerlca,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  March  IB.  1935  (ts 
Stat.  1184).  and  the  Act  of  August  35,  uu 
(39  Stat.  5361,  as  amended  and  supnie- 
menled   (16  US.C.  1  et  aeq.). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appre- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlsloiu  of  this  Act. 
aauansMiNT  onxRin  »t  mb.  aapiNtu. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AsptNAU.:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  58  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  BJL 
3259.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  3259)  vas 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AUTHORIZINO  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  TO  STUDY  FEASIBIL- 
ITY  AND  DESIRABILrrY  OP  NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE  ON  LAKE 
TAHOE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2208)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  the  feaslbUlty  and  desirability  of 
a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake  Tahoe  in 
the  States  of  Nevada  and  California,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.  2208 

Be  it  eiwcted  6y  the  Senate  and  Rmue  of 
Bepretentativet  of  ttie  Vnlted  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreae  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der lo  consider  pre:^erving  appropriate  seg- 
ments of  the  lakeshore  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
adjoining  lands  and  waters  In  their  natural 
condition  for  public  outdoor  recreaUon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  study.  Investi- 
gate, and  formulate  recommendations  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establlshinf 
such  areas  as  a  national  lak«aiore.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agrtctilture:  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  and  any  other  Interealed 
Federal  agencies,  as  we*-l  as  the  Tahoe  Be- 
glonal  Planning  Agency  and  other  State  and 
local  bodies  and  officials  tnrclved:  and  shall 
coordinate  the  study  with  i^jplicable  outdoor 
recreation  plans,  pollution  control  plans, 
highway  plans,  and  other  planning  scUvltlss 
relating  to  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  are  authorlttd 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  statistics,  data,  reports,  and  other 
material  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  the  study. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  this  Act,  a  report  of  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. The  report  of  Che  Secretary 
shall  contain  but  not  t>e  limited  to.  flcdlngs 
•.vlth  respect  to — 

(a)  the  scenic,  sclentiac,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  natural  values  of  the  water, 
lakeshore,  and  related  upland  resources  In- 
volved, including  their  use  for  drlvmg  for 


pleasure,  wallclng.  biking,  riding,  bicycling, 
boaung.  swimming,  picnicking,  camping, 
forest  management,  fish  and  wUdllfe  man- 
agement, scenic  and  historic  site  preserva- 
Uon.  iiuntlug.  fishing,  and  winter  sports: 

(b|  the  potential  alternative  beneflclBl 
uses  of  the  water,  lakeshore.  and  related  up- 
land resources  Involved,  taking  Into  conslder- 
sUou  appropriate  tlses  of  the  land  lor  resi- 
dential, commercial.  Industrial,  agricultural, 
and  transportation  purposes,  and  for  public 
services; 

(C)  the  type  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  that  are  feasible  and  desirable  In 
the  public  Interest  to  preserve,  develcip.  and 
make  acresslble  for  public  use  the  values 
identiaed: 

<d)  the  reiaUonahip  of  any  recommended 
national  lakeshore  to  existing  or  proposed 
Federal.  State,  and  local  programs  to  man- 
age m  the  public  interest  t^e  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Lake  Tahoe  Basin. 

SEC.  3.  Pending  submission  of  the  report 
of  The  Secretary  to  the  Congress,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  having  administrative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands  within 
the  area  referred  to  In  secUon  1  of  this  Act 
shall,  conaistcnt  with  tlie  purposes  for  which 
tile  lands  were  acquired  or  set  aside  by  the 
United  States  and  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  Iiw.  encourage  and  provide  maximum 
opportunities  for  the  types  of  recreation  use 
of  such  lands  referred  to  In  section  2(a)  of 
tins  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tl:to  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  13.  strike  out  "Congress."  and 
Insert  "President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  "Basin."  and 
insert  'Basin;  and". 

Page  3.  following  Une  11.  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  asfoUows: 

"(ei  alternative  means  of  restoring  and 
preserving  the  values  Inherent  In  the  area 
under  present  ownership  putterna." 

Page  4.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "such  sums 
ai  may  be  necessary"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "not  more  than  »&0.000". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  H.R. 
16977,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Repre- 
sentatives Walter  B«ring  and  Harold 
Johnson,  S.  2208  is  drafted  to  prompt  a 
study  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  determine  the 
feaslbUlty  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  national  lakeshore  on  Its  shoreline. 

As  every  Member  of  this  House  knows, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  general 
authority  to  make  studies  of  this  type 
and  the  Congress  seldom  plays  any  role 
in  determining  what  areas  are  to  be 
studied  or  when.  Naturally,  these  studies 
Play  a  part  In  our  policymaking  decisions 
because  no  legislative  action  is  appropri- 
ate tmtU  basic  background  information 
Is  available. 

S.  2208  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  specific  study  on  the 
Lake  Tahoe  shoreline  within  1  year.  The 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  indicated  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  collect  and  prepare 
the  information  needed  by  the  Congress 
to  determine  the  best  possible  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  other  method 
available  to  the  Congress  to  establish 
priorlUes  and  prerequisites  for  these 
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studies.  Whether  we  authorize  them  spe- 
cifically or  not.  they  require  some  in- 
vestment of  public  funds.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  these  mon«ys  will  be  used 
to  compile  Information  on  areas  which 
the  Congress  wants  studied  or  whether 
they  will  be  used  to  study  areas 
which  the  Department  wishes  to  have 
considered. 

EXPLANATION    OT   COMSCrTTCE    AUEMbMBVra 

Three  substantive  amendments  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee: 

The  first  is  drafted  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  transmit  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  simultaneously, 
within  1  year. 

The  second  requires  the  study  to  in- 
clude In  its  considerations  the  alterna- 
tive of  accomplislung  the  environmental 
objective  without  disrupUng  present 
ownership  patterns. 

The  third  limits  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  conduct  the 
study  to  ISO.OOO.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  reflects  the  amount  of 
money  estimated  to  be  needed  Iv  the 
Department. 

The  members  of  the  committee  fed 
that  it  is  appropriate  for  Congress,  to 
Its  wisdom,  to  give  some  guidance  to  the 
Secretary  on  matters  such  as  these,  from 
time  to  time.  The  Congress  has  approved 
study  bills  like  S.  2208  for  other  areas 
when  it  felt  such  action  warranted.  In 
this  instance,  the  committee  feels  that 
this  study  should  be  expedited.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  this  area  needs  some  atten- 
tion. If  the  information  suggests  that  a 
lakeshore  would  be  desirable,  then  fur- 
ther legislative  action  may  be  taken,  but 
untU  we  have  the  basic  Information  to 
make  such  a  determination,  no  legis- 
lative action  would  be  appropriate.  For 
these  reasons.  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
S.  2208.  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affalirs. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


POTOMAC  VALLEY  CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  johit  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1179)  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  amendments  to  the  compact 
creating  the  Potomac  Valley  Conserv- 
ancy District  and  establishing  the  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser%'ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  what  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  am  giad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
1940  compact  Imposed  p.  S30.000  per  year 
celling  upon  the  total  contribution  of  the 
four  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  support  of  the  commis- 


sion. The  1940  compact,  authorized  the 
United  States,  which  is  not  a  signatory 
party  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
commission,  but  without  the  monetary 
limitation  imposed  upon  the  signatories. 
Nevertheless,  the  amoimt  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution has  been  related  to  the  amounts 
of  the  other  contributions.  Thus,  in  fis- 
cal years  1989,  1970,  and  1971  only  »5.- 
000  was  appiopriated  each  year  by  the 
Congress. 

Because  the  »30,000  limit  is  no  longer 
reaUstic  as  a  total  contribution  for  the 
four  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  amendments  simply  remove 
the  monetary  celling  on  the  signatory 
contributions.  The  amendments  In  no 
way  affect  the  amounts  the  United 
States  may  conti-ibute. 

However,  we  have  been  assured  that 
the  amoimt  of  contribution  required  by 
Federal  appropriauons  will  not  exceed 
tlO.OOO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lOO-percent  increase  in  the  Federal 
Governments  contribution  to  this  com- 
pact between  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
how  many  other  States? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
District  of  Columbia.  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  be  involved  in  tins  expendi- 
ture at  aU?  Why  should  not  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Virginia. 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia take  care  of  the  costs  of  this  com- 
mission or  compact? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  At  the 
present  time  it  relates  only  to  pollution. 
Now  it  will  apply  to  all  water  resources 
development  of  this  particular  river  and 
area  between  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  West  Virginia.  Now.  I 
do  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the  pollution  and 
water  resources  problems,  and  I  think 
that  if  there  is  no  more  than  810.000 
spent  for  this  participation,  that  that  is 
a  very  small  sum  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  In. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  matter  of  principle 
why  is  there  an  increase  of  K.OOO?  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
because  they  are  broadening  the  scjpe 
of  the  compact  here  to  consider  all  of  the 
water  resources  problems,  not  just  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARSRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  bUl 
now  stands  there  is  no  restriction  or  lim- 
itation or  reason  in  the  law  for  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveitunent  to  contribute  anything. 
Now,  as  far  as  upplng  the  contribution 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  810,000  m 
furtherance  of  pollution  abatement  con- 
trol, and  because  of  other  increasing 
activities  in  these  areas,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect that  the  Federal  Government  may 
increase  its  contribution,  but  it  has  no 
requirement  to  make  the  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  have  to  make 
a  oontributlon  of  any  kind? 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  That  Is  correct,  under 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  My  colleague,  of  course,  un- 
derstands that  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  get  Involved  because  the  very 
nature  of  the  interstate  compact  in- 
volves the  Federal  Government.  There 
are  some  things  the  States  amon«  them- 
selves cannot  do  without  advice  and  di- 
rection from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  ia  my  opinion  tliat  in  compacts  of 
this  nature  the  Federal  Government  has 
in  fact  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
a  great  deal  of  time,  because  in  inter- 
state water  compacts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could — and  in  most  cases  has — 
assumed  the  total  burden  of  all  the  re- 
search and  development,  and  so  on.  Here 
the  States  themselves  are  trying  to  oper- 
ate together. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  hopes,  and  both  the  gen- 
Uemen  from  Iowa  hope,  that  the  States 
will  assume  their  share  of  the  burden, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  well  aware.  I  am 
sure,  that  there  are  other  compacts  be- 
tween states  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  not  involved,  and  I  know  of 
no  Bood  reason  why  these  four  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
take  care  of  financing  this  compact 
themselves. 

And  I  might  say.  in  addition,  that  we 
get  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  paying  a 
part  of  Uie  contribution  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  this  compact.  I  am  fear- 
ful, as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  should  be, 
that  the  Federal  Government's  partial 
involvement  in  this  compact  will  even- 
tually wind  up  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment carrying  the  big  end  of  the  load  for 
whatever  is  done  with  respect  to  the 
Potomac  River,  to  which  these  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  contribute 
heavily  to  its  pollution. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  this  proposal 
is  UTitten  at  the  present  time  it  does  not 
carry  any  obligation  beyond  this  partic- 
ipation of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
about  these  matters,  but  if  indeed  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  contribute 
more,  or  if  it  is  to  become  more  deeply 
involved,  it  will  require  more  and  addi- 
tional legislation  later  on.  And  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be  here  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Gorv- 
cmmcnt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  presently  addressing  the 
House  hus  no  sinecure  on  life  I  might  be 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Tills  is 
ibe  time  when  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  commitment  on  down  the 
road  and  into  the  future.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  further  Issue  of  this,  but  I  am 
fearful  of  what  I  see  here. 

I  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  bis 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record.) 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution  1179. 
which  we  bring  to  the  floor  today  is  of 


vital  importance  to  the  conservation  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.  The  committee  is  unaware  of  any 
objection  to  this  bill.  Home  Jomt  Reso- 
lution 1179  would: 

First,  broaden  the  authority  of  the  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  to  include  water  resources 
and  associated  land  resources.  Its  pres- 
ent authority  is  restricted  to  water  pol- 
lution abatement. 

Second,  allow  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  to  co- 
operate, assist,  and  provide  liaison  for 
and  among  public  and  nonpubUc  agencies 
in  tlie  formulation  and  coordination  of 
plans  and  programs  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  water  and  asso- 
ciated land  resources  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 

Third,  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  sections  of  the  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  problems  of  pol- 
lution and  of  water  and  associated  land 
resources  m  specific  areas  which  aSect 
two  or  more,  but  not  all  signatory  bodies. 

Fourth,  eliminates  a  provision  in  the 
original  compact  which  limits  the  total 
contributions  of  the  signatories  to  not 
over  tSO.OOO  annually.  Althoiuh  no  lim- 
itation is  stated  in  the  amendments  to 
the  compact,  there  is  a  provision  which 
contains  a  formula  for  pro  rating  con- 
tributions among  the  States  of  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, District  of  Columbia,  and  United 
States.  One  thing  I  would  stress  is  that 
the  amendments  to  the  1940  Potomac 
River  Sanitation  Compact  which  we  have 
before  us  today  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  proposed  Federal  interstate 
compact  which  was  developed  in  1967  by 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  Committee.  The 
proposed  Federal  interstate  compact 
which  is  modeled  after  the  existmg  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  compact  is  presently 
imder  review  by  the  interested  States  and 
Federal  agencies.  Should  the  Advisory 
Committee's  proposal  be  accepted  by  the 
States  and  the  Congress  at  sometime  in 
the  future  it  would  absorb  the  functions 
of  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  with  which  House 
Joint  Resolution  1 179  Is  concerned. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  was  established  in 
1941  by  a  compact  among  the  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  following  the  grant 
of  congressional  consent  thereto.  As  It 
was  created  the  concern  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  limited  to  the  abatement  and 
prevention  of  water  pollution,  and,  in 
fact,  its  authority  was  limited  strictly 
to  making  recommendations.  In  order 
to  have  its  recommendations  accepted 
it  had  to  create  a  climate  of  mutual 
concern  and  cooperation  among  State 
agencies.  Through  the  development  of 
public  interest  the  Commission  was  of 
service  to  the  respective  governing  bodies 
in  furthering  the  necessary  activities  re- 
quired for  pollution  control. 

The  Commlwion's  activities  have  pro- 
duced commendable  results  In  the  con- 
trol of  water  pollution,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  constraints  which  were 
placed  upon  It;  however,  with  the  in- 
creasUig  demand  of  the  public  for  the 
proper  development  in  conservation  of 
our  water  resources  and  the  enhance- 
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ment  of  our  total  environment,  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  coordination  and 
leadership  required  for  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  resources  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 

The  current  trend  in  providing  ade- 
quate control  measures  for  water,  water 
pollution  control,  and  related  land  re- 
:jources  is  to  attack  the  problems  of  a 
river  basin  as  an  entity  through  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  planning 
This  objective  would  be  elTectively  car- 
ried out  on  the  Potomac  River  Basm  by 
this  legislation.  Congressional  consent 
to  the  proposed  amendments  will  permit 
the  Commission  to  update  its  activities 
and  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  today 
and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  this  legislation  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  suggested  certain  changes  in  the 
compact.  Vlfe  have  been  able  to  accom- 
modate their  recommendations  by  with- 
holding approval  to  article  II'f)i2i.  The 
interested  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  advised  us  through  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  withholding  of  Federal  consent  to  the 
provision  and  that  the  compact  amend- 
ments would  be  effective  without  the 
need  for  any  additional  State  legislation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mao'land 
I  Mr.  Fallon  '  who  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  1179.  and  who  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  today:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blathixi. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Subcommittee 
which  considered  this  legislation:  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Hassha  i  .  and 
the  remainder  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  been  so  helpful  at 
all  times. 

(Mr.  FALLON  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
JoHxsoif  of  California)  was  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoao.) 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mi-.  Speaker,  the  law 
which  created  the  Potomac  River  Con- 
servancy District  and  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
was  adopted  by  the  State  of  Iilaryland 
and  West  Virginia  and  the  Common- 
wealths of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in 
1940.  Eiuring  discussions  preceding  the 
development  of  this  compact  proposal, 
it  was  agreed  that  because  of  the 
severity  of  water  pollution  throughout 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  the  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commission  should  be 
directed  solely  to  alleviating  this 
problem. 

Duruig  the  subsequent  years  this 
proved  to  be  a  wise  decision.  First  efforts 
were  directed  toward  determiiUng  the 
facts  regarding  pollution  and  toward 
securing  the  enactment  of  adequate 
States  laws  requiring  pollution  control. 
Recent  reports  Indicate  that  97  percent 
of  the  sewered  population  of  the  basin 
are  now  served  by  secondary  type  water 
pollution  control  plants.  A  similar  condi- 
tion exists  within  the  industrial  com- 
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munlty.  It  would  be  difBcuIt  to  find  a 
comparable  river  basin  with  this  kind  of 
a  record. 

Even  so  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  water  quality  in  the 
Potomac.  Ever  increasing  populations 
will  require  treatment  plants  with  more 
capaciti'  and  greater  capablUty  to  re- 
move pollutants.  Sediment  must  be  con- 
trolled as  well  as  other  pollutants  such 
as  bacteria  and  nutrients  contained  in 
land  nmotr.  We  are  also  faced  with  the 
critical  need  lor  additional  water  sup- 
plies in  the  Washington  region  and  In 
other  areas  throughout  the  basin. 

We  liave  discovered  that  the  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  water  and 
Bssodatea  land  cannot  tie  separated  from 
pollution  m  today's  society. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1179,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  oi  hitroducing.  would 
provide  congressional  approval  to 
amendments  to  the  Potomac  sanitation 
compact  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  States  of  Mai-yland  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Commonwealths  of  Penn- 
sylvama  and  Virginia,  and  would  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  enter 
Into  the  amended  compact. 

The  amendments  would: 

First.  Broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  tlie  Potomac 
River  Basin  to  include  water  resources 
and  associated  land  resources.  Its  pres- 
ent authority  Is  restricted  to  water  pollu- 
Lion  abate.>ient. 

Second.  Allow  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion to  cooperate,  assist,  and  provide 
liaison  for  and  among  public  and  uou- 
publlc  agencies  in  the  formulation  and 
coordination  of  plans  and  programs  for 
the  protection  and  development  of  the 
water  and  associated  land  resources  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

Third.  Allow  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish "sections"  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  problems  of  pollution  and 
of  water  and  associated  land  resources, 
in  specific  areas  which  directly  affect  two 
or  more  signatories.  No  signatory  may 
be  excluded  from  any  section.  The  exer- 
cise of  any  powers  vested  solely  In  a 
section  must  be  financed  through  funds 
provided  by  the  signatories,  including 
the  United  States,  participating  in  the 
section. 

Fourth.  The  amendments  drop  a  pro- 
vision in  the  original  compact  law  which 
limited  the  total  contributions  of  the  sig- 
natories to  not  over  $30,000  aimually. 

These  amendments  to  the  Potomac 
River  sanitation  compact  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  proposed  Federal- 
Interstate  compact  which  was  developed 
in  19«7  by  the  Potomac  River  Basin  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Should  the  Ad\1sory 
Committee's  proposal  be  accepted  by 
the  States  and  the  Congres.*  at  some  time 
In  the  future  It  would  absorb  and  take 
■■'ver  the  functions  of  the  present  Com- 
■nlsslon.  In  the  meantime  these  amend- 
ments will  allow  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion to  proceed  with  its  programs  on  a 
more  adequate  and  satisfactory  basis. 

I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  excellent  work  on  this  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
"nc).  the  chairman  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johkson)  who  Is 


so  ably  managing  the  legislation  today. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Harsma), 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles 
who  have  C(X>perated  so  splendidly  In 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  we  are  considering 
today  is  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commiiision  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  to  include  water  resources 
and  associated  land  resources.  This  will 
be  In  addition  to  the  present  authority 
of  water  pollution  abatement.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  allow  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission to  provide  for  Uaison  among 
public  and  nonpublic  agencies,  and  aid 
the  formulation  and  coordination  of 
plans  and  programs  necessai-y  lor  the 
protection  and  development  of  water 
and  associated  land  resources  of  the 
Potomac  River  Basin.  It  would  do  away 
with  the  limit,  now  in  the  law.  on  the 
total  contributions  of  the  signatories  so 
that  in  the  future  it  may  exceed  over 
$30,000  annually.  It  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  sections  of  the  Com- 
tnisslon  so  that  problems  of  pollution 
and  of  water-associated  land  resources 
which  affect  two  or  more  signatory 
bodies  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 

The  resolution  before  us  would  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  these  changes 
and  would  result.  I  believe,  in  the 
strengtherung  of  the  compact's  pollution 
abatement  responsibilities  as  well  as 
authorisong  the  Commission  to  contrib- 
ute to  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  concerned  "with  the  Potomac 
River  Basin. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  doei  not 
affect  the  proposed  Federal -State  com- 
pact that  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Potomac  River  Advisory  Commission 
and  Is  being  considered  by  the  leaisla- 
tures  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Indeed,  the  purpose  of  the  exist- 
ing compact  and  the  amendments  is  to 
provide  an  interim  working  organi7.atlon 
iintil  such  time  as  the  proposed  Potomac 
River  Basin  Authority  Committee  makes 
its  proposals,  which  In  turn  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  States  and  tlie  Congress. 
At  that  time,  a  new  operatm:r  agency 
would  be  developed.  This  interim  action 
will  provide  for  time  for  the  States  to 
consider  the  proposals  for  the  new  com- 
pact and  generally  will  serve  as  that 
stepplngstone  to  the  development  of  an 
effective  Potomac  River  Basin  control. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

BJ.  Ris.  1179 

Resolved  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled,  Tiiat  lli«  consent  of 
Congress  la  hereby  given,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  section  2  or  this  jomt 
resolution,  to  the  amended  compact  creating 
the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District  and 
establlsliing  the  Interstate  Oonunisslon  on 
the  Potonutc  River  Basin  which  has  iwen 
entered  into  by  the  States  oi  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  CotmnoawealthH  or 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District 
of  Coltunbia,  which  compact  as  amended 
reads  as  follows: 


"Whereas,  It  ts  recognused  that  abatement 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  control  of  fu- 
ture pollution  of  Interstate  streams  can  best 
be  promoted  through  a  Joint  a£:ency  repre- 
sentmg  the  several  statee  located  wholly  or 
in  part  within  the  area  drained  by  any  auch 
Interstate  stream;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  tJmted 
States  has  given  Ite  consent  to  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  tlie  Com- 
monwealths of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  a 
compact  providing  lor  the  creation  of  a  con- 
servancy district  to  consist  of  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Potomac  river  and  the  main 
and  tributary  streams  therein,  for  'the  pur- 
pose or  regulating.  controUlng,  preventing, 
or  otherwise  rendering  unobjectionable  and 
harmless  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  s&ld 
Potomac  drainage  area  by  aewage  and  mdtu- 
trlai  and  other  wastes':  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation,  control,  and  pre- 
vention of  pollution  Is  directly  affected  by 
the  quantities  of  water  in  said  streams  and 
the  vises  to  which  such  water  may  tie  put. 
Lliereby  requiring  Integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  tlte  planning  for  the  development  and 
use  of  the  water  and  aasocaated  land  re- 
sources through  cooperation  with,  and  sup- 
port and  coordination  of.  the  acuviues  or 
Federal.  State,  ltx:al  and  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  Interests  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment, utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  water  and  associated  land  resources  of 
the  said  coniervancy  district; 

"Now,  therefore,  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Dutrlct 
of  Columbia,  hereinafter  designated  signa- 
tory bodies,  do  hereby  create  the  Potomac 
Valley  Conservancy  District,  hereinafter  des- 
ignated the  Conaervancy  District,  comprising 
aU  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Potomac  river 
and  Its  tributaries;  and  olso.  do  hereby  create. 
as  an  agency  of  each  signatory  body,  the  In- 
terstate commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  hereinafter  designated  the  Commls- 
slon.  under  the  arucles  or  organization  as 
set  forth  below. 

"ABTICLE    I 

"The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin  shaU  consist  oi  three  mem- 
bers from  each  signatory  body  and  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Said  Commissioners,  other 
than  those  appointed  by  the  President,  shall 
be  chosen  In  a  manner  and  for  the  terms 
provided  by  law  of  the  signatory  body  from 
which  they  are  appointed  and  shall  serve 
without  compensation  rrom  the  Commission 
but  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  their 
actual  expenf.es  incurred  and  Incident  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"(A).  The  Commission  shall  meet  and  or- 
ganize within  thirty  days  after  the  elTectlve 
date  of  this  compact,  shall  elect  from  Its 
numlier  a  chaiimau  and  vlce-chalnnan,  shaU 
adopt  suitable  bylaws,  shall  make,  adopt  and 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
ore  necessary  for  Its  management  and  con- 
trol, and  shall  adopt  a  seal. 

"(B).  The  Conunlsalon  shall  appoint  and. 
at  ItA  pleasure,  remove  or  dlscbnrge  such 
officers  and  legal,  engineering,  clerical,  ex- 
pert and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  the  provisions  or  this  compact  Into 
effect,  and  shall  determine  their  qualifica- 
tions and  fix  their  duties  and  compen-satlon. 
Such  personnel  as  may  be  employed  shall  be 
employed  without  regard  to  any  dvu  service 
or  other  similar  requirements  ror  employees 
or  any  or  the  signatory  bodies.  The  Com- 
mission may  maintain  one  or  more  ofUcea  for 
the  transaction  or  Its  business  and  may 
meet  at  any  tune  or  place  within  the  area 
or  the  signatory  bodies. 

"(C).  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  ail  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  shah  make  an  annual  report  thereof  and 
shall  m  such  report  set  rorth  In  tletall  the 
openttons  and  tranaacUoiu  conducted  by  It 
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pursuant  u>  tau  compact.  The  Commission, 
bowever,  ahaU  not  incur  nuy  obllgatUins  for 
admJQifiuattvc  or  otiier  expeofies  prior  to  the 
tf^Aiting  of  AppropimLiouA  iidequale  to  meet 
the  same  nur  iuiali  it  la  uny  way  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  of  the  ^slgu^.Lory  budiea.  Each  ol 
the  sign;iiory  bodies  reserve:;  the  right  to 
maite  at  any  time  aii.  exaiuia^ition  and  audit 
of  the  accounts  ol  the  CuizunLi.ilaD. 

"(D>.  A  quorum  of  the  Commlsaion  shall. 
for  the  traoaactlon  of  buatneas,  the  exercise 
of  any  powers,  or  the  performance  of  any 
duties,  consist  of  at  least  six  members  of  the 
Commlsaion  who  ah&U  represent  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  signatory  bodies;  Brovided. 
however.  That  no  action  of  the  Comnussion 
relating  to  policy  or  stream  classification  or 
standards  shall  be  binding  on  any  one  of  the 
signatory  bodies  unless  at  least  two  of  the 
ComiTUssloners  from  such  signatory  body 
shall  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

"ABTICLX   □ 

"The  Commission  shall  have  the  power: 

"(A).  To  collect,  analyze.  m:«rpret.  co- 
ordinate, tabulate,  summarize  and  distribute 
techtacal  aiid  other  data  relative  to.  and  to 
conduct  studies,  sponsor  research  and  pre- 
pare reports  on.  pollution  and  other  water 
problems  of  the  Conservancy  District. 

'•(B|.  To  cooperate  with  the  legislative 
and  administrative  agencies  of  the  signatory 
bodies,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  with 
other  couuntssluus  and  Federal,  local  gov- 
ernmental atid  tioo-governuiental  agencies. 
orguniZAtlons.  groups  and  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  uniform  laws,  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  abatement  and  control  of 
pollution  of  streams  and  the  utilization,  con- 
servation, and  development  of  the  water  and 
associated  loud  resources  in  the  said  Cou- 
servimcy  District. 

"iC).  To  dlasemlnate  to  the  pubUc  In- 
formattun  in  relation  to  stream  pollution 
problems  and  the  utilization,  conservation 
and  development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  of  the  Conservancy  District 
and  on  the  alms,  viewi,  purposes,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Cuouulssion  in  relation 
thereto. 

"<D).  To  cooperate  with,  assist,  and  pro- 
vide lUiison  for  and  among  public  and  non- 
public Hgenctes  and  organizations  concerned 
and  pollution  and  other  water  problems  in 
the  formulation  and  coordination  of  plans, 
prognuiis,  and  other  activities  relating  to 
stream  pollution  or  to  the  utilization,  con- 
sen  ftt  ion.  or  development  of  water  or  asso- 
ciated h\nd  resources,  and  to  sponsor  coopera- 
tive fiction  In  connection  with  the  foregoing. 

"(E).  In  Its  discretion  and  at  any  tlioe 
during  or  after  the  formulation  thereof,  to 
review  and  to  comment  upon  any  plan  or 
program  of  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
organlTation  relating  to  stream  pollution  or 
the  utilization,  conser\'atlon.  or  derelopment 
of  water  or  associated  land  resources, 

"(P>  (!)■  To  make  and.  If  needful  from 
time  to  time,  revise  and  to  recommend  to 
the  signatory  bodies,  reasonable  minimum 
standards  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and 
wdustrlal  or  other  wastes  now  discharged  or 
to  be  discharged  in  the  future  to  the  streams 
of  the  Conserrancy  District,  and  also  for 
cleiinUneAS  of  the  various  streams  In  the 
Conservancy  District. 

■■t2>.  To  e«»abll5h  rciirronable  physical. 
chemical  and  bnctericlogtcal  standards  of 
wiite^  ^xi^iUty  3BtKfni'*ory  for  various  classl- 
ncntlonit  of  us?,  it  is  agreed  that  each  of 
the  si  gnat*  ry  bodies  thrrugh  appropriate 
ngrncies  will  prepare  a  classification  of  its 
interstate  watprs  In  the  District  in  pT-tlrety 
or  by  pontons  accordipg  to  present  and  pro- 
posed highest  use.  and  for  this  purpose 
technical  esperts  employed  *^y  appropriate 
stale  water  pollution  control  agencies  are 
authorized  to  confer  on  questlor^s  relating 
to  ctAxfitncatlon  of  Interstate  water  «ffect3ng 
two   or   more   states.    Each    signatory   body 


agrees  to  submit  its  dasbificatiou  of  its  Inter- 
state waters  to  the  Commission  with  lis  rec- 
unimendatloas  thereon. 

"The  Commission  shall  review  such  classl- 
llcatloa  and  recommLudjUons  and  accept 
or  return  the  same  with  Its  commenu.  In 
the  event  of  return,  the  dignatory  body  will 
com^der  the  commeitL>  Oi  the  Comnussion 
and  resubmit  tlie  cI&&>iflcatUin  proposal. 
with  or  witlioufc  onieudment,  with  any  addi- 
uoool  cozmnenti.  Xor  further  a-.-ilon  uy  tlie 
Commission. 

"It  is  agreed  that  after  acceptance  of  such 
cltuaificaUon.  the  Mgnatcry  body  through  lU 
appropriate  stale  water  pollution  control 
agencies  will  woric  to  establish  programs  of 
treatment  oi  sewage  and  industrial  waj>teb 
v/hich  will  meet  or  exceed  standard:^  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  for  cla:isiaed 
waters.  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  malce  auch  changes  in  deflnitlons  of 
classifications  and  In  ntAndardis  as  may  be 
nqiiired  by  changed  conditions  or  a^  may  be 
neceesar>-  for  uniformity  and  m  a  manner 
similar  to  that  In  which  these  standards  and 
classt&caUons  were  originally  estabUnhed. 

"It  Is  recoguhscd.  owing  tu  such  variable 
factors  as  location,  size,  character  and  flow 
and  the  many  varied  uses  of  the  waters  sub* 
ject  to  the  terms  of  this  compact.  Chat  no 
single  3tandnrd  of  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment and  no  single  sundard  of  quality  of 
receiving  waters  is  practical  and  that  the 
degree  of  treatment  of  aewage  and  indus- 
trial wastes  should  take  into  account  the 
classi&catlou  of  the  receiving  waters  accord- 
ing to  present  and  proposed  highest  use. 
such  u5  for  drinking  water  supply,  bathing 
and  other  recreational  purposes,  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  fish  Ufe.  industrial  and 
agricultural  uses,  navigation  and  disposal  of 
wastes, 

•'ABTICLE   m 

"For  the  purpos<>  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  of  water  and  associated 
land  resources  in  specific  areas  which  directly 
affect  two  or  more,  but  not  ull.  «ilguatory 
bodies,  the  Commission  may  esLbb1it>h  Sec- 
tions of  Che  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Commissioners  from  buch  affected  signatory 
bodies.  Provided,  Uowtver,  Tlutt  no  i>iguatory 
body  may  be  excluded  from  any  Setuon  in 
which  It  wishes  to  participate.  The  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Presideiit  of  the 
United  States  may  participate  in  njiy  Sec- 
tion. The  Comml»i)lon  shall  Ueslgaate.  and 
from  time  to  time  may  change,  the  geo- 
graphical area  with  respect  to  which  each 
Section  shall  function.  Each  SecUou  shall,  to 
such  extent  oi  the  CommiAalon  may  from 
time  to  time  iiuthorize,  have  authority  to 
exercise  and  perform  with  respect  t^t  its  des- 
ignated geographical  area  any  power  cr  func- 
tion vested  In  the  Ccmmiasun.  and  in  addi- 
tion may  exercise  such  othe.'  powers  and 
perform  such  functions  o^  may  be  vested  in 
such  Section  by  the  laws  of  any  signatory 
body  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
The  exercise  or  performance  by  a  Section  ol 
iny  power  or  function  vested' in  the  Com- 
mission may  be  financed  by  the  Commission, 
but  the  exercise  or  performance  of  powers  or 
functions  vested  solely  In  a  Section  shall  be- 
financed  through  funds  proUded  In  advance 
by  the  bodies,  mcludlng  the  United  States. 
participating  in  such  Section. 

"ARTICLi:    IV 

"The  moneys  necessary  to  Ouance  the  Com- 
nussion tr  the  admimstratlon  of  Its  business 
In  the  Conservancy  District  shall  be  pro- 
vided through  appropriations  from  the  signa- 
tory bodies  and  the  United  States,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral signatory  bodies  and  of  the  United 
St^tee,  and  In  amounts  as  follows: 

"The  pro  rata  contribution  shall  be  based 
on  such  factors  as  population:  the  amount 
of  industrial  and  domestic  pollution;  and 
a  flat  semoe  charge:  as  shall  be  determined 


Irom  time  to  time  Ly  the  Commission,  lub- 
ioct,  however,  to  the  approval,  ratl^catlon, 
and  appropriation  of  such  contribution  by 
the  several  sigr*atory  bodies. 

"ARTICLE    V 

"Pursuioit  to  the  alms  and  purposes  of  Uila 
compact,  the  signatory  bodies  mutually 
njre^: 

"1.  Faithful  cooperation  in  the  abfttemen: 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  prevention  or 
future  pollution  in  the  streams  of  the  Con- 
servancy District  and  In  planning  for  the 
utuiiuitlon,  conservation,  and  developmsat 
of  the  water  and  Associated  land  resources 
thereof. 

"2.  The  enactment  of  adequate  and,  luo- 
far  as  is  practicable,  tmlform  legielation  for 
the  abatement  and  control  of  pollution  and 
control  and  use  of  such  streams. 

"3.  The  approprlstlon  of  biennial  sums  on 
the  proportionate  basis  as  set  forth  in  Ar- 
ticle IV. 

"ABTtCtX    VI 

"This  compact  sliaU  become  eflective  im- 
mediately  after  it  siiali  have  been  ratified  b; 
the  majority  of  the  legislature  of  the  Stalei 
uf  Maryland  and  West  Vlrgima.  the  Commoa- 
wealths  of  PennsylvaniEi  and  Virginia,  and 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Umted  States;  Proiided,  ftoioeter.  That 
this  compact  shall  not  be  effective  as  to  any 
^gnaiory  body  unUl  ratified  thereby. 

"ASTICLC    VI J 

"Any  elgnaiory  body  may,  by  legislative 
act,  after  one  year's  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion, withdraw  frcKo  this  compact." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  granted  by  this 
Joint  resolution  does  not  extend  to  any  of 
the  four  paragraphs  malting  up  article  n 
(F)  (3)  of  the  amended  compact. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  nmended 
compact  set  forth  in  this  Joint  reeolutloo 
shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  m  any 
manner  aflectlng  any  right  or  JurlsdlcUoa  of 
the  United  States  m  and  over  the  region 
which   forms   the  subject   of  this  compact. 

SeC-  3.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized,  od  behalf  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  to  enter  into  tbe 
amended  comptict  set  forth  in  this  Joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Joint  resolution  is  hereby  expressly  re- 
Mrved. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  wa£ 
read  the  third  time,  and  pajised,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaJter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  67) 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
SUces  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  the  Commonwealths  oX  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  signatory  bodies,  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District 
and  establishing  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

Tlie  Cleric  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  same  hill 
in  its  provisions  which  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  substitute? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes.  this 
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is  substantially   the  same  bill   with  a 
minor  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  a  minor  change  In 
the  bill,  did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There  is 
no  substantive  change.  The  differences  in 
the  two  versions  are  solely  limited  to 
the  drafting  foremat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  docs  not  Increase  the 
obllRation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
CJovemment  for  this  compact;  does  It? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No.  It 
does  not.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
interstate  compact  invohing  interstate 
rivers  where  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  involved  and  haa  a  responsibility. 
But  in  this  bill,  it  does  not  increase  that 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  that  we  spoke  about. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  'vithdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Johnson  >  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

8.J.   Rra.   67 
Joint  resolution  granting  tbe  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  and  the  Commonwealths  of  Vlr- 
gima and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  ctgnatory  lx)dles,  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  BWer  Basin 
Whereas,  by  Public  Resolution  Numbered 
93,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  ap- 
proved July  II.  1940  (64  Stat,  748),  Congress 
eronted  consent  to  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  and  the  Oommonwealths  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  hereinafter  designated  signa- 
tory bodies,  to  enter  Into  a  compact  for  the 
creation  of  a  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy 
District  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
state   Commission    on    the    Potomac    River 
Bssln;  and 

Whereas,  all  said  signatory  bodies  have 
entered  Into  said  compact:  and 

Whereas,  all  the  said  signatory  bodies 
have  adopted  identical  proposed  amend- 
ments to  said  compact,  for  which  thev 
seek  the  consent  of  Congreae,  by  virtue  of 
which  amendments  said  compact  will  read 
ns  lollows: 

"COMPACT 
"Whereas,  it  la  recognized  that  abatement, 
of  existing  pollution  and  the  control  of  fu- 
ture pollution  of  Interstate  etreama  can  best 
be  promoted  through  a  Joint  Agency  repre- 
senting the  several  states  located  wholly  or 
In  part  within  the  area  drained  by  nny  s-ich 
mierstnte  stream:    and 

■  Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
bas  given  Itfi  consent  to  the  Slates  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  &  oompact 
providing  for  the  creation  cf  a  conservancv 
district  to  consist  of  the  drainage  hosln  of 
the  Potomac  river  and  the  main  and  tribu- 
tary streams  therein,  for  'the  purpoae  of 
regulating,  controlling,  provldliig.  or  other- 
wise rendering  tmobJecUonable  and  harm- 
less the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  snld  Po- 
tomac drainage  area  by  sewage  and  induatrlal 
and  other  wastes';  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation,  control  and  pre- 
vention nf  pollution  Is  directly  affected  by 
the  quantities  of  water  In  said  streams  and 
tbe  uses  to  which  such  water  may  be  put. 
thereby  requiring  Integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  planning  for  the  development  and 
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use  of  the  water  and  associated  land  re- 
sources  through  cooperation  with,  and  aitp- 
port  and  coordination  of.  the  activities  of 
Federal,  State.  local  and  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  interests  concernei  with  the  de- 
velopment. utillEatlon  and  cjnservation  r: 
the  water  and  associated  land  resources  of 
the  said  conservancy  district; 

•'Now.  therefore,  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  the  Commonwealths  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virgima.  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  herelnfater  designated  .signa- 
tory bodies,  do  hereby  create  the  P:;tomac 
Valley  Conservancy  District,  hereinafter  des- 
ignated the  Con.servancy  District,  comprising 
all  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Potomac  River 
and  Its  tributaries:  and  also,  do  hereby  cre- 
ate, as  an  agency  of  each  signatory  bod^.  the 
Interstate  Commisilou  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  hereinafter  designated  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  articles  of  organization  as 
set  forth  below. 

•ARTICLE   I 

"The  Interstate  Commt-'atlon  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin  shall  consist  of  three 
members  from  each  signatory  body  and  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Said  Comml-^icners,  other 
than  those  appointed  by  the  President,  shaT! 
be  chosen  In  a  manner  and  for  the  term.i  pro- 
vided by  law  of  the  slgnatorv  bodv  from 
which  they  are  appointed  t>nd  shall  serve 
without  compensation  from  the  Commission 
but  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  their 
actual  expenses  Incurred  and  Incident  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties, 

"(A).  The  Commission  shaM  meet  and  or- 
ganize within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  oompact.  shall  elect  from  Its 
number  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  shall 
adopt  suitable  bylaws,  shall  make,  adopt  and 
promulgate  ^uch  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  for  tcs  management  and  control, 
and  shall  adopt  a  seal. 

"(B).  The  Commission  shall  iippolnt  ard. 
at  Ita  pleasure,  remove  or  dlschan^e  s'Jch  of- 
ftcera  and  legal,  engineering,  clerical,  vxp^n 
and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  this  compact  into  ef- 
fect, and  shall  determine  their  qualifications 
and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation.  Such 
personnel  as  may  be  eniployed  shall  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  any  civil  f.ervloc  or 
other  similar  requirements  for  emploTeea  o' 
any  of  the  signatory  fcodf*^.  The  Commis- 
sion may  maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  may  meet 
at  any  time  or  place  within  the  area  of  the 
signatory  bodies. 

"(C).  The  CommlSElon  shall  ke-p  accui-at*' 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  dl-'^buroement" 
and  ahaU  make  an  annual  report  thereof  and 
shall  in  such  report  set  forth  In  detail  tbe 
operations  and  transactions  conducted  by  it 
pursuant  to  this  compact  The  Commission. 
however,  shaU  not  Incur  any  obligations  ttx 
administrative  or  other  expenses  prior  to  the 
making  of  appropriations  adequate  to  meet 
the  same  nor  shall  It  in  any  way  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  of  tbe  signatory  bodies.  Each 
of  the  signatory  bodies  reserves  the  right 
to  make  at  any  tin^o  ^n  esamlnatiOQ  and 
audit  Of  the  accoimts  of  the  Commlsalon- 

"(D).  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  flball. 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  exercise 
of  any  powers,  or  the  performance  of  any 
duties,  consist  of  at  least  six  members  of 
the  CoRunlssion  who  shall  represent  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  signatory  bodies:  Provided. 
however.  That  no  action  of  the  Commission 
relating  to  policy  or  stream  claosiflcation  or 
standards  shall  be  binding  on  any  one  of 
the  signatory  bodies  unless  at  least  two  of 
the  Commissioners  from  such  signatory  body 
shall  vote  In  favor  thereof. 

•ARTICLE  n 

"The  Commission  shall  have  tbe  power: 

"(A).  To  collect,  analyze,  interpret,  coordi- 
nate,   tabulate,    summarlxje   and    distribute 


technical  and  other  data  relative  to,  and  to 
conduct  studies,  spons^or  research  and  pre- 
pare reports  on.  pollution  and  other  water 
problems  of  the  Conservancy  District. 

"(Bj.  To  cooperate  with  the  legtslatue  and 
administrative  agencies  of  the  signatory 
bodies,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  with 
other  commissions  and  Federal,  local  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  agencies,  or- 
ganisations, groups  and  perbons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  uniform  laws,  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  abatement  and  conuol 
of  pollution  ol  streams  and  the  utllizatioQ. 
conservation  and  development  ol  the  water 
aixd  associated  land  resourcea  In  the  aaid 
Conservancy  District. 

"(C).  To  disseminate  to  the  public  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  stream  pollution  prob- 
lems and  the  utilization.  conser%'atlon  and 
development  of  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  of  the  Conservancy  District 
and  on  the  alms,  views,  purposes  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  CommisElon  In  relation 
thereto. 

"(D).  To  cooperate  with,  assist,  and  pro- 
vide liaison  for  and  among,  public  and  non- 
public agencies  and  organize. tic, n£  concerned 
with  pollution  and  other  writer  problems  In 
the  formularjon  and  coordination  of  planx. 
programs  and  other  actUitles  relating  to 
stream  pollution  or  to  the  utilization,  con- 
servation or  development  of  water  or  asso- 
ciated land  resources,  and  to  sponsor  cooper- 
ative action  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
goine. 

"(B).  In  lt6  discretion  and  at  any  time 
during  or  after  the  formulation  thereof,  to 
review  and  to  comment  upon  any  plan  or 
program  of  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
organization  relating  to  stream  pollution  or 
the  utilization,  conservation  or  rtcvelopmeni 
of  water  or  associated  land  resources. 

"(FMi)-  To  make,  and,  if  needful  fro!<>. 
time  to  time,  revise  and  to  recommend  to 
the  signatory  bodle?;.  reasonable  minimum 
standards  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  or  other  wastes  now  discharged  or 
to  be  discharged  in  tbe  future  to  the  streams 
of  the  Conaervancy  District,  and  also  for 
cleanliness  of  the  various  streams  In  the 
Conservancy  Dlstrlct. 

"(2).  To  establish  reasonable  pliy.'ilcal. 
chemical  and  bacteriological  standards  of 
water  quality  satisfactory  for  varloxis  claasl- 
acations  of  U6e.  It  la  agreed  that  each  of  the 
alguatory  bodies  through  appropriate  agen- 
cies will  prepare  a  clos&tfication  of  ite  inter- 
state waters  In  the  District  In  entirety  or  by 
portions  according  to  present  and  proposed 
highest  use,  and  for  this  purposv  technical 
experts  employed  by  appropriate  £tBte  water 
pollution  control  agencies  are  authorized  to 
confer  on  queetlotis  relating  to  classification 
of  interstate  wato^  affecting  two  or  more 
states.  Each  signatory  body  agrees  to  submit 
It*  classification  of  Its  interstate  waters  to 
the  Commlaslon  with  Its  recommendations 
thereon. 

"The  Commission  shall  review  Euch  clas.'ii. 
Scatlon  and  recommendations  and  acrept  or 
return  the  same  with  lu  comments.  In  the 
event  of  rettim,  the  stgnator}-  body  will 
consider  the  comments  of  the  Commis?iton 
and  resubmit  the  classification  propcKal, 
with  or  without  cmcndment.  with  any  addi- 
tlomil  comment*  for  further  action  by  the 
ConunlsalOQ. 

"It  is  agreed  that  after  acceptance  of  euob 
classification,  the  signator>'  body  through  its 
appropriate  State  water  poHuti'^n  contrc; 
agencies  will  work  to  establish  programs  of 
treatment  of  sewsge  and  [ndtistnal  wastes 
which  win  meet  or  exceed  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Coinmla<-loa  for  claeslfled 
waters.  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  changes  In  deflnlUona  of 
classifications  and  In  gtandards  as  may  be 
required  by  changed  conditions  or  a«  may  be 
necessary  for  imlformlty  and  in  u  manner 
similar  Jo  that  In  which  these  standards  and 
daaalOcatlonB  were  originally  established. 
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"It  U  recognized,  owing  to  such  vartAble 
factors  u  location,  size,  character  luid  Sow 
and  the  many  varied  tues  of  the  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  ternu  of  tblB  compact,  that  no 
single  standard  ot  sewage  and  wofite  treat- 
ment and  no  single  standard  or  quality  of 
receiving  waters  ts  practical  and  th^t  the  de- 
gree of  treatment  of  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes  should  take  into  account  the  classl- 
flcatioo  of  tne  receiving  waters  according  to 
present  and  proposed  highest  use.  such  as  for 
drinking  water  supply,  bathing  and  other 
recreational  purposes,  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  flsb  life.  Inuuxtrlal  nnd  ngrl- 
cultural  uses,  navigation  and  disposal  of 
wastes. 

"ARTIOLE  m 

"For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  of  water  and  associ- 
ated land  resources  in  specific  areaa  which 
directly  affect  two  or  more,  but  not  all,  signa- 
tory bodies,  the  Commlsston  may  establish 
Sections  or  the  Commission  consisting  of  the 
Conunlsal oners  from  such  affecting  signa- 
tory bodies :  Provided,  however.  That  no 
signatory  body  may  be  excluded  from  any 
section  in  which  It  wishes  to  participate 
The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  participate  In 
any  section.  The  Commission  shall  dealgnnte. 
and  from  time  to  time  may  change,  the  geo- 
graphical area  with  respect  to  which  each 
section  .shall  function.  Each  section  shall 
to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  may  from 
time  to  time  authorize  have  authority  to  ex- 
ercise nnd  perform  with  respect  to  Its  desig- 
nated geographical  area  any  power  or  func- 
tion vested  m  the  Commission,  and  In  addi- 
tion may  exercise  such  other  powers  and 
perform  such,  functions  as  may  be  vested  in 
such  section  by  the  laws  of  any  slgnatorv 
body  or  by  the  lawa  of  the  United  States.  The 
exercise  or  performance  by  a  section  of  any 
power  or  function  vested  In  the  Commission 
may  be  flnonced  by  the  Commission,  but  the 
exercise  or  performance  of  powers  or  func- 
tions vested  solely  In  a  section  shall  be  fin- 
anced through  funds  provided  In  Advance  by 
the  bodies.  Including  the  United  States, 
participating  In  such  section. 
•■ARTICLE  rV 

"The  moneys  necessary  to  finance  the  Com- 
mission In  the  administration  of  lis  business 
m  the  Conservancy  District  shall  be  provided 
through  appropriations  from  the  signatory 
bodies  and  the  United  States.  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  several  signa- 
tory bodies  and  of  the  United  States,  and  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

"The  pro  rata  contributions  shall  be  hosed 
on  such  factors  as  population:  the  amount  of 
industrial  and  domestic  pollution;  and  a  flat 
service  charge;  as  shall  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Commission,  subject. 
however,  to  the  approval.  ratlAcatlon  snd  ap- 
propriation of  such  contribution  by  the  sev- 
eral signatory  bodies. 

"ARTICLE  V 

■Pursuant  to  the  alms  and  purposes  of  thU 
compact,  the  signatory  bodies  mutually 
agree; 

"1.  Faithful  cooperation  in  the  abatement 
of  exlsttnir  pollution  and  the  prevention  of 
future  pollution  in  the  streams  ot  the  Con- 
>ervan"v  District  and  in  planning  for  the 
utilization,  conservation  and  development  of 
the  water  and  associated  land  resources 
thereof. 

"3  The  enactment  of  adequate  and.  In- 
sofar as  is  practicable,  uniform  legislation  for 
the  abatement  and  control  of  pollution  and 
control  and  use  of  such  streams. 

"3.  The  appropriarion  of  biennial  sums  on 
the  proportionate  basis  ns  .set  forth  in  Ar- 
ticle  TV 

"ARTICLE  VI 

"This  compact  shall  become  eflectlve  Im- 
mediately after  It  shall  have  been  ratlfled  by 
the  majority  of  the  legislature  of  the  States 


of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  the  Common- 
wealths of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
compact  shall  not  be  eSectlvo  as  to  any  sig- 
natory body  until  ratified  thereby. 
•ARTICLE  Vn 

"Any  signatory   body   may.   by  legislative 
act.  after  one  year's  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sion, withdraw  from  this  compact." 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongresM  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  to  adopt  the 
aforemenrioned  amendments  and  enter  Into 
the  amended  compact  hereinbefore  recited 
and  every  pnrt  and  article  thereof:  Provided. 
That  nothing  contained  in  such  amended 
compact  fhaU  be  construed  as  impairing  or  In 
any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  and  over  the 
region  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  com- 
pact: And  provided  further.  That  the  con- 
sent herein  given  does  nut  extend  to  section 
(P)  {2)  of  article  II  of  the  amended  compact. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  U  authorized  to  enter  Into,  on 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
amended  compact  hereinbefore  recited. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  expressly 
reserved- 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pEissed.  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Joint  resolution  H.J.  Res. 
1179,  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECOGNITION  OP  THE  GODDARD 
ROCKET  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  49)  providing  for 
congressional  recognition  of  the  Goddard 
Rocket  and  Space  Museimi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  HouMe  of 
Representatives  concurring}.  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes  the  Goddard  Rocket 
and  Space  Museum  of  the  Roswell  Museum 
and  Art  Center.  Roswell.  New  Mexico,  as  a 
fitting  memorial  to  Doctor  Robert  H.  God- 
dard, who  pioneered  In  rocket  experimen- 
tation and  contributed  to  America's  success 
In  landing  men  on  the  moon,  and  who  is 
known  as  the  "Father  of  the  Rocket",  and 
as  an  appropriate  and  outstanding  Institu- 
tion for  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
display  of  the  works  and  memorabilia  of 
Doctor  Goddard. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives support  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  49.  This  resolution  provides 
for  congressional  recognition  of  the 
Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum  of 
the  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center,  of 
Ro.swell,  N.  Mex. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard  was  an  out- 
standing, world  famed  U.S.  scientist. 
His  dedication  and  determination  in  the 
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field  of  rocketry  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  mankind's  ability  to  reach 
outer  space.  Dr.  Goddard's  vision  and 
efforts  in  rocketry  and  space  flight  often 
were  ridiculed.  His  ability  to  foresee  the 
future  of  science,  technology,  and  space 
flight  urged  him  on  to  the  development 
of  the  basic  launching  systems  which 
the  United  States  uses  even  today. 

Much  of  Dr.  Goddard's  work  on  liquid 
rocket  development  was  done  on  the 
high  plateau  near  Roswell.  N.  Mex.  In 
1945.  shortly  after  Dr.  Goddard's  death, 
his  launching  tower  was  moved  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Art  Center  and  Museum 
in  Roswell.  Other  contributions  have 
been  made  over  the  years,  such  as  rocket 
parts  and  photographic  murals.  Most 
recently,  a  reconstruction  of  the  God- 
dard workshop  and  a  new  Goddard  plan- 
etarium have  been  constructed.  Funds 
from  the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  have  assisted  in  build- 
ing a  special  wing  in  which  to  house  the 
Goddard  collection  at  Roswell. 

On  April  25,  1959.  the  Robert  H.  God- 
dard Rocket  and  Space  Museum  was 
dedicated  by  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braim. 
ThLs  outstanding  collection  at  Roswell 
represents  our  country  s  early  efforts  in 
rocketo*  and  especially  the  efforts  and 
dedicated  work  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  God- 
dard. This  history  of  determination,  re- 
search and  development  in  rocketry, 
space,  and  propulsion  are  a  part  of  our 
preat  American  heritage.  We  in  Congress 
should  recognize  the  high  ability  and 
dedication  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard  In 
placing  U.S.  technology  first  in  rocketry, 
foremost  In  space,  and  first  in  the  suc- 
cessful landing  of  not  one  but  two  fine 
teams  of  astronauts,  the  Apollo  11  crew 
and  the  Apollo  12  crew,  on  the  lunar 
surface  and  returning  them  safely. 

Dr.  Goddard.  had  he  lived,  would  have 
been  thrilled  as  any  U.S.  citizen  with 
this  accomplishment,  as  well  as  the 
space  rescue  of  the  Apollo  13  crew,  which 
was  achieved  through  the  high  compe- 
tence and  cooperation  of  grotmd  mission 
control  and  the  Apollo  13  astronauts 
themselves. 

My  compliments  to  the  people  of  Ros- 
well and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  as  well 
as  to  the  Guggenheim  Foimdation  on 
their  eood  work  in  preserving  our  space 
program  and  this  goodly  heritage  for  the 
present  American  generation  and  for  all 
future  generations. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concin-red  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OP 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
SAC  AND  POX  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (H.R.  11771' 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  if  the  only  thing 
involved  in  this  bill  is  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  two  tribes  as  to  the  percentage 
of  the  amount  that  each  tribe  should  re- 
ceive under  a  Judgment  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  la  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEE33.  That  Is  correct.  My  pur- 
pose in  asking  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice  Is  to  give  the  Okla- 
homa tribe  a  little  more  time  to  consider 
the  matter  before  the  House  acts  on  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stezd)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  DISPOSITION  OP 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY  A 
JUDGMENT  m  FAVOR  OP  THE 
CHEMEHUEVI  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14396) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

RJR.  14306 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheme- 
buevl  Tribe  of  Indians  which  were  appro- 
priated (by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19AS,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  April  30.  1906  (70  Stat. 
SI))  to  pay  the  Judgment  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  (dockets  num- 
bered 351  and  361~A).  together  with  Interest 
thereon,  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "Secretary")  In  equal  shores 
to  those  penaaa  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  aectloa 
3  of  thlB  Act. 

Bee.  2.  (a)<l)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  roll  of  all  peraona — 

(Al  who  were   born   on   or   prior  to   and 
Jiving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act: 
IB)  who  ore  lineal  descendants  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  aa  It  existed 
In  I860:  and 

(CI  whose  name  or  the  name  or  a  lineal 
onoeator  appears  as  a  Chemehuevi  Indian 
on  any  available  census  roll  or  other  record 
or  evidence  oooepuble  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Appllcatlooa  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  In  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
llmlte  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  that 
purpofle 

(b)  Any  person  who  ha^E  applied  for  and 
has  been  determined  as  eligible  to  share  in 
the  awards  granted  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commiseion  in  dockets  numbered  88,  330, 
and  330-A.  to  the  Southern  Patute  Indian 
Nstion  or  In  dockets  numbered  31  33  37, 
90.  80-D,  178,  215,  and  347.  to  "Certain 
Indians  of  California"  shall  not  be  enUtled 
to  share  In  the  awards  eranted  under  this 
Act. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
a  share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly 
to  such  enrollee.  The  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute the  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased 
enrollee  to  bis  heln  or  legatees  upon  proof 
of  death  and  Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary.  Sums  payable  to  enroUeea  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 
(llBabillty  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with 
fitich  procedures,  including  the  eatabUsh- 
ment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate  to  protect  their  best 
intereeta. 

(b)  Any  Individual  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 


shaU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
upon  reasonable  notice  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code.  Unless  such  Individual  other- 
wise agrees,  the  hearing  shall  be  held  In  the 
State  of  California  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  notice.  An  Individual  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  rendered  after  such  hearing 
shall  be  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  such 
decision  In  occordance  with  sections  701- 
706  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  any  funds  dlstrlbut«d 
under  this  Act  shaU  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Income  taxes  or  any  lien.  debt,  or 
attorney  fees. 

3bc.  5.  The  roll  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  constitute  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  16,  add  a  new  sentence  reading 
as  follows;  "The  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  utilization  of  available 
rolls  and  records  and  eligibility  for  enroll- 
ment of  an  applicant  ahaU  be  final. " 

Page  2,  line  31,  after  "31."  strike  out  "33. *' 
and  after  "216,"  Insert  •■333.", 

Page  2.  ime  24.  strike  out  "(a)". 

Page  3,  lines  9  through  IB,  strike  out  all  of 
subsection  (b). 

Page  3,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "taxes 
or  any  Hen.  debt,  or  attorney  fees  *'  and  In- 
sert "taxes." 

Page  3,  following  line  24.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 6  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  moke  appropri- 
ate withdrawals  from  tba  Judgment  fund 
and  Interest  thereon,  using  Interest  funds 
first,  to  pay  costs  Incident  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  S.  4033,  an  Iden- 
tical bill  to  the  House  bill,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

S  4033 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlsposiuon  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of  Indians 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheme- 
huevi Tribe  of  Indians  which  were  appro- 
priated ( by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1065.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  April  80.  19W  (79  8Ut. 
61 ) ) .  to  pay  the  judgment  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  rdockets  num- 
bered 351  and  361-A),  together  with  inter- 
est thereon,  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  a*  "Secretary")  in  equal  shares  to 
those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  roll  of  all  persons — 

(A)  who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and 
living  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(B)  who  are  Uneoi  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  aa  It  existed  In 
1B60;  and 


<C)  whose  name  or  the  name  of  a  Uneol 
ancestor  appears  as  a  Chemehuevi  Indian  on 
any  available  census  roll  or  other  record  or 
evidence  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  In  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  that 
purpose.  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  uUllzatlon  of  available  rolls  or 
records  and  the  eligibility  for  enrollment  of 
on  applicant  shall  be  final. 

fb(  Any  person  who  has  applied  for  and 
has  been  determined  as  eligible  to  share  in 
the  awards  granted  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  dockets  numbered  86.  330. 
and  380-A.  to  the  Southern  Palute  Indian 
Nation  or  In  dockets  numbered  31.  37.  60.  flO- 
D.  176.  216,  333.  and  347,  to  "Certain  In- 
dians of  California"  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
share  In  the  awards  granted  under  this  Act 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  shaU  distribute  n 
share  payable  to  a  living  enroilee  directly  to 
such  enrollee.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of  death 
and  Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their  heirs  or 
legatees  who  are  leae  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  Who  are  under  a  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures, mcludlng  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  OS  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate  to  protect  tbetr  best  interests. 

Sbc.  4-  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Inoome  taxes. 

Sbc.  6.  The  roU  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  punuant  to  this  Act  Bhali 
not  be  deemed  to  constitute  the  membership 
roll  of  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe. 

Sbc.  6,  The  Secretary  may  make  appropri- 
ate withdrawals  from  the  Judgment  funds 
and  Interest  thereon,  using  interest  funds 
first,  to  pay  costs  Incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  Senate  hill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14396^  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mt.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  4033  is  to  authorize  the  use 
of  a  judgment  against  the  United  State; 
recovered  by  the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Dockete  Nos.  351  and  351-A.  The  net 
amount  available  is  S1,064.844.4I. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
Invested  temporarily  in  Uiterest-bearing 
securities.  The  Indians  may  not  use  the 
money,  however,  until  Congress  has  ap- 
proved their  plans. 

The  tribe  has  not  existed  as  an  or- 
ganized entity  for  many  years.  The  lineal 
descendants  of  the  original  tribe  are 
scattered.  Many  of  them  are  enrolled  at 
the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation, 
but  none  of  them  live  on  the  Cheme- 
huevi Reservation.  The  latter  was  estab- 
lished in  1907  by  Executive  action.  It  now 
consists  of  28,223  acres  of  land  that  are 
uninhabited  but  have  potential  recrea- 
tion value. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  the  li\inE  lineal  descendants 
eligible  for  enrollment  will  number  1.300 
to  1,400.  The  bill  provides  for  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  the  entire  judgment  to 
the  enroUees.  Under  the  circumstances 
involved  here  no  other  use  of  the  money 
is  feasible.  Although  some  of  the  Cheme- 
huevis  are  attempting  to  organize  the 
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tribe  and  establish  a  tribal  government, 
it  is  clear  that  not  all  of  the  Cheme- 
huevis  will  join  the  new  organization  and 
that  the  new  organization  will  not  be  the 
successor  of  the  aboriginal  tribe. 

I  Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AspiNAiL)  has  supported  my 
bill  H.R.  14396  from  the  time  I  first  in- 
troduced it  until  this  day.  And  on  be- 
half of  the  Chemehuevi  Indians  I  thank 
mv  colleagues  m  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  brinstni;  equity  and  justice 
to  this  very  deserving  tribe  at  thi.'!  time. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSmON 
OP  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 
YAKIMA  TRIBES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  154691 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Yakima  Tribes  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  numbered  47-A.  162. 
and  consolidated  47  and  164,  and  for 
oth-T  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  considerotlon  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  3337.  be  considered  In  lieu  of  the 
House  bUI,  HJl.  15469.  In  explanation 
thereof,  I  will  state  they  are  Identical 
bUls. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funtls  appropriated  by  the  Act  ot  October  31. 
1985  179  Stat.  1133.  11521,  to  pay  jutlgments 
to  the  Takima  Tribes  or  the  Taklms  Res«rva- 
rlon  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  47-A  and  162.  and  by  the  Act  of 
July  2a.  1969  (83  Stat.  49).  In  consolidated 
dockets  47  and  164.  together  with  Interests 
thereon,  alter  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
litigation  expenses,  may  be  advanced,  ex- 
pended. Invested,  or  relnvssted  for  any  pur- 
pose that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal  gover- 
ning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  per  capita  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  tax;  and  any  per 
capita  share  payable  to  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person  under 
legal  disability  sliall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  such  procedures,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusu.  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  Bdequttteiy  protect  the  best  In- 
terest of  such  persons. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  3337  is  to  authorize  the  use  of 
a  judgment  recovered  at;ain.st  the  United 
States  by  the  Yakima  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  No.  47-A, 
163.  and  consolidated  dockets  47  and  164. 


The  net  amount  available,  including  ac- 
cumulated interest,  is  $2,119,370. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
most  of  It  has  been  invested  temporarily 
in  certificates  of  deposit.  The  Indians 
may  not  u-ie  the  money,  however,  until 
Congress  has  approved  their  plans. 

The  tribes  have  an  enrolled  member- 
ship of  ,'j,748  persons.  About  3,850  of  them 
live  on  the  reservation.  The  others  live 
away  from  the  reservation. 

The  tribes  propose  to  Invest  $250,000 
and  use  the  revenues  for  an  additional 
educational  fund.  The  remainder  will  be 
used  to  make  a  $300  per  capita  payment 
to  each  member  of  the  tribes. 

The  tribal  Income  from  reservation  re- 
sources has  been  increasing  steadily  each 
year,  and  in  fiscal  year  1970  It  amounted 
to  $5,435,000.  From  this  income  the  tribes 
make  an  annual  per  capita  distribution 
of  $230  to  each  member,  which  takes 
about  $1,467,000.  This  leaves  a  substan- 
tial sum  each  year  which  goes  into  a  va- 
riety of  reservation  programs  and  into  a 
cash  reserve.  In  view  of  these  plans  for 
development  of  reservation  resources 
with  current  income,  the  tribes  want  to 
use  most  of  the  present  judgments  to 
supplement  the  armual  per  capita  pay- 
ments. 

The  Southern  Ote  Tribe  proposes  to 
Invest  its  funds  until  a  specific  program 
for  their  use  has  been  developed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
agreed  that  secretarial  approval  for  the 
use  of  the  funds  wUl  not  be  given  untU 
more  detailed  plans  are  .submitted  for 
approval  by  this  committee. 

These  three  tribes  have  made  good  use 
of  other  judgment  money  received  In  the 
past. 

I  Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  of 
H.R.  15469,  the  House  bill  providing  for 
disposition  of  the  appropriated  funds  to 
pay  judgments  In  favor  of  the  Yakima 
Tribes  of  Indians,  I  am  pleased  this  bill 
is  before  the  House  today,  and  I  urge 
passage. 

This  bill  is  noncontroversial,  providing 
for  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the 
award  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 
judgments  to  the  Yaklmas.  The  claims 
Involved  settlements  in  connection  with 
erroneous  interpretations  of  the  land  de- 
scriptions under  the  1855  treaty. 

I  might  say  that  the  funds,  $2,210,- 
991.40,  were  previously  appropriated  and 
this  bill,  therefore,  does  not  provide  for 
the  expenditure  of  additonal  funds. 

It  is  commendable  of  both  the  Yakima 
Tribal  Council  and  the  Yakima  General 
Council  that  they  plan  to  retain  from 
the  Judgment  funds  $250,000  to  be  ta- 
vested  as  an  educational  fimd  These 
funds  are  to  be  invested  and  the  interest 
will  be  utilized  annually  in  support  of  the 
Tribe's  education  programs. 

The  remainder  of  $2,100,000  in  con- 
solidated dockets  covered  by  the  legis- 
lation will  be  paid  prorata  to  the  tribal 
mnmbership.  at  $300  per  capita.  I  have 
been  advised  that  many  of  the  Yaklmas 
who  have  .school-aKe  children,  have  been 
countins  on  this  distribution  of  the  funds 
to  help  them  get  their  youngsters  ready 
for  school   this  fall.  House  passage  of 


the  bill  at  tht-;  time.  Is  welcome  news  to 
these  parents,  especially. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  this 
meastme  at  the  reiiuest  of  the  Yaklmai 
and  it  Is  my  pleasure  today  to  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJt.  15469)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND  TO  THE  CHEROKEE 
TRIBE  OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  aerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  15684 1 
to  convey  certain  feder,iUy  owned  land 
to  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read. the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  15634  . 

Be  U  eiMcfeil  kv  I'M  Senate  and  Bosue 
ot  Uepreientatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Con^ew  assetnhled.  That  upon 
payment  by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Olclahoma, 
as  provided  In  section  3  of  this  Act.  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  Slates 
In  that  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  lying 
south  of  United  States  Highway  Numbered 
62,  section  20,  township  16  north,  range  22 
east,  Indian  meridian,  Oklahoma,  comprillng 
38.5  acres  more  or  lees,  heretofore  acquired 
for  school  purposes,  shall  vest  In  the  (^ero- 
Kee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  such  land 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  exemption  from 
taxation,  or  re.^trictions  on  use.  management. 
or  dtJsposltlon  Isecauae  of  Indian  ownervtllp. 

SEC.  3.  In  full  consideration  for  the  trans- 
fer of  title,  the  Cheroltee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
shall  pay  the  United  States  $2J5S.S0,  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  ninety  days  after  thu  Act  la 
approved  and  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  United  SUtas  Treasury. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  foUowlng  line  7.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 3  reading  as  follows : 

"Sic.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commlaelm 
18  directed  to  determine  Id  .accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946 
(60  Stat-  1060).  the  extent  to  which  the 
vtUue  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act  as  of 
August  20.  1964,  lesa  the  payment  of  82.- 
258.80  aa  provided  In  section  2.  ahould  or 
•hould  not  be  set  off  against  any  data 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commlaalon." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreeiJ 
to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricohd.i 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  purpose  of  HJI.  15624  is  to  sell  to 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  38.5 
acres  of  land  for  $2,258.80.  which  is  the 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  when 
it  bought  the  property.  The  property  is 
a  part  of  a  93-acre  tract  that  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  In  1935  for 
an  Indian  school  farm.  The  school  farm 
has  been  discontinued,  and  the  property 
is  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Forty  acres  of  the  original  93  acres 
were  conveyed  to  the  tribe  by  the  Act  of 
August  20,  1964  (78  Stat.  559) ,  without 
consideration,  and  the  land  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  tribe  for  industrial  uses. 
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The  3B.5  acres  covered  by  this  bill  are 
needed  by  the  tribe  to  continue  this  de- 
velopment. Developments  already  com- 
pleted mclude  a  restaurant,  arts  and 
crafts  shop,  service  station,  warehouse, 
office  building,  and  Indstrlal  building. 
Further  developments  contemplated  m- 
clude  a  motel,  expansion  of  the  Indus- 
trial building,  retail  shopping  area,  and 
various  tourist  oriented  projects.  This 
industrial  program  should  contribute 
significantly  to  Indian  employment  and 
ao  improved  standard  of  living. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
A  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
CONFEDERATED  BANDS  OF  OTE 
INDIANS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  168331 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  In- 
dians in  Court  of  Claims  cose  47567,  and 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ote  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ourny  Reservation  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band 
of  Ute  Indiana  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  numbered  349,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.B.  16833 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
gepresentatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Confed- 
erated Bands  of  Ute  Indians  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  May  13.  1966  (80  Stat.  141) .  pursu- 
ant to  the  final  Judgment  entered  in  Court  of 
Claims  case  numt>ered  47567;  and  the  funds 
on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of 
the  Unltah  and  Ouray  Reservation,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute 
Indians,  that  were  appronrlated  by  the  Act 
ot  April  30.  1965  (79  Stat.  811.  to  pay  a 
Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
In  docket  numbered  349;  and  the  Interest 
thereon,  less  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses, shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  re- 
spective tribes  m  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
.August  21.  1951  (65  Stat,  193;  25  U  S.C.  872), 
the  Act  of  August  12.  1953.  (67  Stat.  540; 
25  DSC.  674).  the  Act  of  June  28.  1954  (68 
Stat,  300:  25  U.8.C.  676).  and  the  Act  of 
August  37,  1954  (68  Stat.  868;  25  U.8.C. 
6771.  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  Any  portion  of  the  funds  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  members  of  the 
respective  tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill. 
8.  3997. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


S.  3997 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoeltlon  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians 
In  Court  of  Claima  case  47567.  and  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  349.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederated 
Bands  of  Ute  Indians  appropriated  by  the 
Aot  ot  May  13.  1968  (80  SUt.  141).  pur- 
suant to  the  Unal  judgment  entered  in  Court 
of  Claims  case  numbered  47567;  and  the 
funds  on  depoelt  to  the  credit  of  the  Ute 
Tribe  of  the  Umuh  and  Ouray  Reservation, 
for  and  on  tx!half  of  the  Uncompahgre  Bcind 
of  Ute  Indiana,  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  AprU  38.  1965  (79  Stat.  811,  to 
pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission In  docket  numbered  349;  and  the 
interest  thereon.  less  attorney  fees  and  liti- 
gation expenses,  shall  be  available  for  tise 
by  the  respecttve  trltws  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  ol  August  31.  1951  (85  Stat.  193;  25 
use.  672).  the  Act  of  August  12.  1953  (67 
8t»t.  540;  25  U  S  C.  674) .  the  Act  of  June  28. 
1954  (68  Stat.  300;  25  USC.  6761.  and  the 
Act  ot  August  27.  1954  (68  Stat.  868;  25  USC. 
677).  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  Any  portion  of  the  funds  distrib- 
uted per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  Income  tax. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  3997  is  to  authorize  the  use  of  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Confederated  Bands  of 
Ote  Indians  in  Court  of  Claims  docket 
No.  47567,  and  the  use  of  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  recovered  by 
the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation  In  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  349.  The  net  amounts 
available,  after  division  between  the 
three  Ute  Tribes  entitled  to  share,  are  as 
follows: 

ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 

snd  Ouray  Reservation $2,371,546 

Snuthem  Ute  Tribe 830.000 

Ute  Mountain  Tribe 963.017 

The  monev  has  been  appropriated,  but 
the  Indians  may  not  use  the  money  until 
Congress  has  approved  their  plans. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  money  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  requested  by  the 
tribe  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  pro- 
poses to  pool  this  judgment  money  with 
several  other  tribal  funds,  and  to  estab- 
lish three  Investment  funds  the  earnings 
from  which  will  be  used  for  educational 
grants,  tribal  government  operations, 
and  per  capita  payment.'!  to  members. 

The  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  proposes  to 
Invest  approximately  $622,706  In  an  eco- 
nomic development  fund  for  the  reser- 
vation, and  to  use  the  balance  to  make  a 
$300  per  capita  payment  to  its  members. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HB.  16833)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  CENTRAL  VALLEY  REC- 
LAMATION PROJECT  TO  INCLUDE 
BLACK  BUTTE  PROJECT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  18298i 
to  amend  the  Central  Valley  reclama- 
tion project  to  Include  Black  Butte  proj- 
ect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  18398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  the 
Central  Valley  project.  CaUfornla.  authorized 
by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
26,  1937  (50  Stat  8501.  la  hereby  amended 
to  Include  the  Block  Butte  project  on  Stony 
Creek,  which  woe  authorlxed  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  December  22.  1944  (58 
Stat.  8871.  Subject  to  the  provision*  of  this 
Act.  the  Blacit  Butte  project  shall  be  finan- 
cially Integrated  with  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  coordinated  operatloiuilly  with 
the  other  storage  units  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  hv  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided.  That 
the  Black  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  will  be 
physically  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  In  a  manner  com- 
patible with  recreational  use  of  the  reser- 
voir: Procidcd  further.  In  the  event  that 
prior  to  January  1, 1971,  one  or  more  agencies 
enter  long-term  contracts  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  reclamation  law  to  re- 
pay the  cost  of  the  Black  Butte  prrjject  allo- 
caied  to  conservation,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  received  resolutions  of  the 
Boards  of  Directors  of  sold  agency  or  agencies 
expressing  the  desire  not  to  t>e  so  Included, 
then  aaid  project  will  not  be  Included  In  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  "60"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "50":  and 

Page  2,  beglnnmg  on  Une  5,  strike  out 
•reser^'oir;"  end  aU  of  the  provl.-^  ending  on 
line  13  and  Insert  "reservoir." 

The  committee  amendment.'  were 
agreed  to. 

'Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
print  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR. 
18298  is  a  falriy  simple  bill  albeit  an 
urgent  one  that  should  be  passed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Its  purpose  is  to  authorize 
the  Black  Butte  Reservoir  project  con- 
structed and  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Fngineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  to 
be  integrated  operationally  and  finan- 
cially with  the  Cent-Hl  Valley  Federal 
reclamation  prolect  Theie  is  no  direct 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  mvolved 
in  this  legislation  and  there  is  no  change 
in  operation  jurisdiction  contemplated. 

Black  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  were 
authorized  in  1944  for  the  multiple  pur- 
poses of  flood  control  and  water  con- 
se'-vation  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
Secretar.'  of  the  Interior  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  marketing  of  the  'vater  yield 
and  the  return  of  the  reimbursable  costs 
associated  therewith.  To  overcome  delays 
In  the  marketing  of  the  water  anftt 
achieve  the  benefits  of  flood  control  at 
an  early  date,  th?  State  of  California 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  its  legislature  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamatitm  to  underwrite  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  the  project  if  long- 
term  water  sales  contracts  were  not  con- 
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summated  by  January  1,  1971;  or  alter- 
natively legislation  was  not  enacted  to 
Integrate  the  project  Into  the  Central 
Valley  development. 

The  long-term  contracts  have  not 
been  forthcoming  and  the  agreement  is 
approaching  its  terminal  date.  If  H.R. 
18298  is  not  enacted,  the  control  of  the 
water  supply  will  pass  from  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
which  can  then  dispose  of  the  resource 
in  any  manner  it  sees  fit. 

There  Is  a  growing  need  for  the  water 
yield  from  Black  Butte  Reservoir  In  the 
Federal  service  area  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  and  I  believe  that  this  fed- 
erally developed  water  supply  should  be 
retained  in  Federal  hands  so  that  it  can 
be  used  to  meet  this  growing  need.  In 
our  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  there  was 
no  objection  to  this  philosophy,  albeit 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  State  would 
be  pleased  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over 
this  resource. 

If  HJi.  18398  is  passed,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  plans  for  conjunctive 
operation  of  this  reservoir  with  reser- 
voirs under  the  control  over  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  which  will  increase  the 
efrectivenes„<i  of  the  total  storage  system. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Congress  in 
authorizing  Black  Butte  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir obviously  intended  that  the  wa- 
ter yield  from  it  would  be  marketed  and 
utilized  in  the  general  area  of  the  proj- 
ect As  matters  now  stand,  the  only  way 
that  we  can  be  certain  that  this  will,  in- 
deed, take  place  is  to  enact  this  measure 
and  retain  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the 
issue. 

For  this  reason.  I  support  H.R.  18298 
and  urge  that  aU  Members  join  with  me 
in  extending  their  support. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  timt  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  explana- 
tion of  H.R.  18298  immediately  prior  to 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON   INSTITUTIONAL 
INVESTORS  STUDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
'H.J.  Res.  1247)  to  amend  section  19<e' 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

HJ.  Res.   1347 

Whereas  additional  time  Is  required  for 
the  8«curlties  aod  Exchange  Commission  to 
complete  Its  Institutional  Investors  study, 
and  Ole  m  report  with  respect  tbereto.  pur- 
suant to  section  19(e)  of  the  Securltlea  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rt!30lved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congreu  ajsemb/ed.  That  sec- 
uon  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 


1934  (IS  U.8.C.  788(e)  IB  amended  hy  strik- 
ing out  In  paragraph  (1)  "September  1,  1970" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1970". 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
STUDIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <Hil.  8668 1 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  make  special  studies,  to  provide 
services,  and  to  engage  in  joint  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    8068 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  make  special  studies,  to  provide 
services,  and  to  engage  in  Joint  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represaitatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretsry  of  Commerce  U  authorized,  upon 
the  request  of  any  person.  Arm.  organiza- 
tion, or  others,  public  or  private,  to  make 
special  studies  on  matters  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Commerce:  to  pre- 
pare from  Its  records  special  compilation."!, 
lists,  buUetlns,  or  reports;  to  perform  the 
functions  authorised  by  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  September  9.  1950  (M  Stat.  823:  15  tTS.C. 
1152):  and  to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies 
of  Its  studies,  compilations,  and  other  rec- 
ords; upon  the  payment  of  the  actual  or 
estimated  cost  of  such  special  work. 

In  the  case  of  nonprofit  organisations,  re- 
search organizations,  or  public  organizations 
or  agencies,  the  Secretary  may  engage  In 
Joint  projects,  or  perform  services,  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest,  the  cost  of  which 
shall  be  apportioned  equitably,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  who  may.  however, 
waive  payment  of  any  portion  of  such  costs 
by  others,  when  authorised  to  do  so  under 
regulations  approved  by  tha  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Sec.  2.  All  payments  for  work  or  services 
performed  or  to  be  performed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account  or 
accounts  which  may  be  xmed  to  poy  directly 
the  costs  of  such  work  or  services,  to  repay 
Or  make  advances  to  appropriations  or  funds 
which  do  or  will  Initially  bear  all  or  part  or 
such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary:  Provided.  That  s&td  receipts  may 
be  credited  to  a  working  capltol  fund  other- 
wise  established  by  law,  and  used  under  the 
law  governing  said  funds.  If  the  fund  Is 
available  for  use  by  the  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  la  responsible 
for  performing  the  work  or  eervlces  for  which 
payment  Is  received.  Acts  appropriating 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  may 
Include  provisions  limiting  annual  expendi- 
ture from  said  account  or  accounts. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  laws,  or  parts  of  laws. 
ore  hereby  repealed: 

(at  That  proviso  m  the  Act  of  March  I. 
1919  (ch.  88.  sec.  1.  at  40  Stat.  1256),  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That  all 
moneys  hereafter  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce  in  pay- 
ment of  photographic  and  other  mechanical 
reproduction  of  special  statistical  compila- 
tions from  Its  records  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt." 

(b)  The  Act  of  liay  27,  1935  (ch.  148.  49 
Slot.  292;   15  V3C.  180a.  193.  192af. 

(c)  The  proviso  In  the  Act  of  May  15,  1936 
(ch.  405,  sec.  1.  at  49  Stat.  1S35:  IS  U5.C. 
1891.  Which  reads  as  follows:  "Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may  moke  such 
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charges  as  he  deems  reasonable  for  lists  of 
foreign  buyers,  special  statistical  services 
special  commodity  news  bulletins,  and  World 
TYade  Directory  Reports,  and  the  amounts 
collected  therefrom  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts," 

(d)  The  Act  of  December  19.  1943  (ch  780 
56  Stat.  1067;  16  U.S.C.  1520J. 

le)  The  proviso  in  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
September  9.  1960  (64  Stat.  823:  15  U3.C 
1153).  which  reads  as  follows:  "Provided 
That  all  moneys  hereafter  received  by  the 
Secretary  In  payment  for  publications  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
count In  the  Treasury,  such  account  to  ht 
available,  subject  to  authorization  in  any 
appropriation  Act.  for  reimbursing  any  ap- 
propriation then  current  and  chargeable  for 
the  cost  of  furnishing  copies  of  reproduc- 
tions as  herein  authorised,  and  for  making 
refunds  to  organizations  and  indlvtduiu 
when  entitled  thereto:  And  provided  further 
That  an  appropriation  relmbtirsed  by  this 
special  account  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  original  appropriation." 

(fi  The  proviso  in  title  III  of  the  Act  of 
October  22.  1951  (ch-  533.  title  in.  section 
301  at  65  Stat.  586;  16  n.8.C.  1153a),  which 
reads  as  follows  "proirfded.  That  moneys  here- 
after received  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  said  Act  of  September  9,  1950. 
for  publications  provided  thereunder,  shall 
be  available  for  reimbursing  any  appropria- 
tion as  provided  by  sold  section." 

Sbc.  4.  Except  as  to  those  laws  expreaaly 
repealed  herein,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
alter,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any  ezisUng 
law  prescribing  fees  or  charges  or  authorlzlap 
the  prescribing  of  fees  or  charges  for  serrtces 
performed  or  for  any  publication  fumlsheti 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  any  of 
ItA  several  btu-eaus  or  offices 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossers 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
iS.  1170)  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  special  studies  to 
provide  services,  and  to  engage  m  joint 
proiects.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.   1170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized,  upon 
the  request  of  any  person,  firm,  organla- 
tlon,  or  others,  public  or  private,  to  moke 
special  studies  on  matters  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
prepare  from  Its  records  special  comptlatlOBB. 
lists,  bulletins,  or  reports;  to  perform  the 
functions  authorized  bv  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  September  9.  1960  (64  Slat.  823;  16  U3.C. 
1152):  and  to  furnish  transcripts  or  copies 
of  Its  studies,  compilations,  and  other 
records:  upon  the  payment  of  the  actual  or 
estimated  cost  of  such  special  work. 

In  the  case  of  nonprofit  organizations,  re- 
search organizations,  or  public  orgoalxa* 
ttons  or  agencies,  the  Secretary  may  engage 
in  Joint  projects,  or  perform  services,  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest,  the  cost  of  which 
shall  be  apportioned  equitably,  as  deter* 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  who  may.  however, 
waive  payment  of  any  portion  of  such  costs 
by  others,  when  authorlaed  to  do  so  under 
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nguUtloiu  Rpproved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Sic.  3.  All  payments  for  work  or  services 
performed  or  to  be  performed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  In  a  separate  occotint 
or  accounts  which  may  be  used  to  pay  di- 
rectly the  costs  of  such  work  or  services,  to 
repay  or  make  advances  to  appropriations  or 
funds  which  do  or  will  Initially  bear  all  or 
part  of  such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums 
when  necessary:  Provided,  That  said  receipts 
may  be  credited  to  a  working  capital  fund 
otherwise  established  by  law.  and  used  un- 
der the  law  governing  said  funds.  If  the 
fund  Is  available  for  use  by  the  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  performing  the  work  or  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  Is  received.  Acts  ap- 
propriating funds  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  may  Include  provisions  limiting 
annual  expenditure  from  said  account  or 
accounts. 

Sic.  3.  The  following  laws,  or  parts  of 
laws,  are  hereby  repealed; 

(a)  That  proviso  In  the  Act  of  March  1. 
1919  (ch.  8fl.  sec.  1.  at  40  Stat.  13S«).  which 
reads  as  follows:  "Provided  furtlter.  That  all 
moneys  hereafter  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Dome.stlc  Commerce  In  pay- 
ment of  photographic  and  other  mechanical 
reproduction  of  special  statistical  complla- 
UocB  from  Its  records  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt." 

lb)  The  Act  of  May  27.  1935  (ch.  I4S.  49 
Stat   392:   la  U.S.C.  189a.  193.  102a). 

(c)  The  proviso  la  the  Act  of  May  IS. 
1936  (ch.  40S.  sec.  1.  at  49  Stat.  1S3S  (16 
use.  189)).  which  reads  as  follows:  "Pro^ 
rided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
make  such  charges  as  he  deems  reasonable 
for  lists  of  foreign  buyers,  special  statistical 
Bcrrlces,  special  commodity  news  bulletins, 
and  World  Trade  Directory  Reports,  and  the 
amounts  collected  therefrom  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts." 

(d)  The  Act  of  December  19,  1042  (cb. 
780.  56  SUt.  1067:  15  DB.C.  1520). 

(e)  The  proviso  In  section  S  of  the  Act  of 
September  9.  1960  (64  SUt.  823:  15  U.SC. 
U53),  which  reads  as  follows;  "Provided, 
That  all  moneys  hereafter  received  by  the 
Secretary  In  payment  for  publications  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  ac- 
count In  the  Treasury,  such  account  to  be 
available,  subject  to  authorl2atlon  In  any 
appropriation  Act.  for  reimbursing  any  ap- 
propriation then  current  and  chargeable  for 
the  coat  of  furnishing  copies  or  reproduc- 
tions as  herein  authorised,  and  for  making 
refunds  to  organizations  and  Individuals 
when  entitled  thereto;  And  provided  further. 
That  an  appropriation  reimbursed  by  this 
special  account  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  original  appropriation." 

(f)  The  proviso  In  title  m  of  the  Act  of 
October  23.  195!  (ch  533.  title  m.  section 
301  at  65  Stat.  588;  16  USC.  llSSa).  which 
reads  as  follows;  "Provided,  That  moneys 
hereafter  received  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  said  Act  of  September  9. 
1950.  for  publications  provided  thereunder, 
Bhall  be  available  for  reimbursing  any  appro- 
priation as  provided  by  aald  section." 

Ssc.  4.  Except  as  to  those  laws  expressly 
repealed  herein,  nothing  m  this  Act  shall 
alter,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any  existing 
law  prescribing  fees  or  charges  or  authoriz- 
ing the  prescribing  of  fees  or  charges  for 
services  performed  or  for  any  publication 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
or  any  of  Ite  several  bureaus  or  ofllcea. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  8668)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  RESEARCH  AND  PROMO- 
TION OF  WHEAT 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  IHJI.  13543) 
to  establish  a  program  of  research  and 
promotion  for  U.S.  wheat. 

Mr.  HAT.T,.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  is  also  listed  under  the  suspen- 
sions for  today,  and  it  does  need  debate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF  BURLEY 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  18686) 
to  authorize  the  lease  and  transfer  of 
hurley  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wns  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


HALTING  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  PI- 
RACY: FIRST  ORDER  OF  BOSI- 
NESS  FOR  25TH  U.N.  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

<Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
today  with  concerned  citizens  through- 
out our  Nation  and  the  world  in  welcom- 
ing the  opening  tomorrow  of  the  United 
Nation's  25th  General  Assembly.  My  sin- 
cere hope  and  prayer  is  that  the  event 
will  signal  the  strengthening  of  this  in- 
ternational peacekeeping  organization. 
And  what  better  way  for  it  to  do  so  than 
to  take  the  firm  and  resolute  action  nec- 
essary to  once  and  for  all  effectively  cope 
with  the  problem  of  airplane  hijacking. 

Such  violence  and  terrorism  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  several  days  can 
only  lie  met  with  the  determined  coop- 
eration of  all  nations  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  United  Nations.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  should  be  the  responslbiUty  of 
the  U.N.  to  establish  agreements  amon'j 
all  nations  whereby  landing  privileges 
would  be  denied  to  ail  hijacked  planes 
and  sanctuarj'  would  not  be  given  to  air 
pirates.  In  addition,  an  international  tri- 
bunal should  be  established  to  tr>-  all  hi- 
jackers, with  a  guiltj-  verdict  brin?me 
the  death  penalty. 

It  .should  also  be  within  the  United 
Nations'  power  to  insure  safety  against 
hijacking  by  placing  transportation 
blockades  on  any  country  which  would 
not  agree  to  such  antihljacking  meas- 
ures. 

Because  the  world  today  is  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  air  transportation  indus- 
ti-y  for  business  and  pleasure,  its  secu- 
rity must  be  insured  to  the  greatest 
extent.  In  that  connection,  the  use  of 


armed  security  guards  on  international 
and  domestic  flights  would  present  an 
active  and  effective  deterrent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  patience  on  this  question 
Air  piracy  and  the  destruction  of  private 
property  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 
This  question  deserves  and  demands  top- 
priority  consideration  at  tiie  coming  ses- 
sions of  the  25th  General  Assembly. 


ARMED  FORCES  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  PERSON- 
NEL    STRENGTH     OF     RESERVES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaksr's 
Uble  the  bill  (H.R.  17123'  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  comlwt 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  rtrength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Resen'p 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  is  a  bill  being  called 
up  under  unanimous  consent?  What  L". 
the  legislative  situation? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  House  bill  'H.R 
17123) .  »1th  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17570.  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iHH.  17570)  to 
amend  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  relating  to  educa- 
tion, research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and  other  related  diseases, 
and  for  other  piuposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Ja«man.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Spkikger.  and  Nti.sEN. 


MARINE  SCIENCES  COUNCIL 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
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16607)  to  amend  the  Marine  Resoutves 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  o( 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HB.  16607 
Be  it  rnitcted  by  thf  Senate  and  Home 
rf  Repfesentative-r  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amenea  tn  Congresn  ajjembled.  That  &ub- 
Mction  (f)  of  section  3  of  the  Marine  Re- 
^u/oea  &nd  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1086  133  use.  1102(f  1 )  1»  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1970"  &nd  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1971". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  .^eccind- 

The  SPEAKEJl.  WiUiout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Nori.il  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Spcalcer,  K.R.  166C7 
would  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and 
EiiBineering  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
conlinue  for  1  year  the  NnUonal  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  In  amending  the  1366  act. 
the  bill  would  change  the  exp.ration  d.ite 
of  the  National  Council  from  June  30. 
1970.  to  June  30.  1971.  a  l-year  exlenslon 
btyoiid  the  expiration  d.ite  provided  for 
by  Pubjic  Law  89-454.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-242.  and  Public  Law  91- 
15.  The  .Senate  has  already  provided  for 
thi.-;  1-ycar  extension,  having  pa.ssed  S. 
3617. 

The  Marine  Sciences  Council  is  a 
Cabinet-level,  policy  planning,  and  co- 
ordinating body  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President.  It  was  organi^^ed  to  advise  nnd 
a.'i.'ilst  the  President  in  developing  policy 
and  coordinating  national  marine  sci- 
ence activities.  The  Council  was  estab- 
lished on  an  interim  basis  but  it  has  been 
continued  yearly  since  it  was  organized 
in  1966  to  coordinate  Federal  programs 
affecting  oiu'  marine  resources  until  some 
permanent  awncy  could  be  created.  One 
of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Marine 
Sciences  Coimcil  therefore  hrL':  been  to 
make  recommendation.';  concerning  a 
National  Oceania  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NOAA.  In  tills  respect,  on 
July  9.  1970.  the  Congress  received  from 
the  President  Reorgnniz.ition  Plan  No. 
4.  to  create  such  an  agency.  This  plan  Is 
no-r  p,-!nding  before  the  Congres,s. 

My  Subcommittee  on  O-'eanography 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pi-sheries  were  unanimous 
in  their  view  that  the  National  Marine 
??cl!>nce r.  Council  should  be  continued  for 
nn  nrtditioml  year.  Should  ReorBanlza- 
tion  Plan  No.  i  go  Into  effect  as  expected, 
the  Coimcll  would  as.^i'it  in  the  admin- 
istrative coordination  that  will  be  rc- 
ciul-ed  during  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  this  bill  rtiuing  our  heaiinps.  Depart- 
mental reports  were  all  favorable.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  recom.mend  that  H.R.  16607 
be  pnssed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
answer  any  inouirieii  ivhich  might  be  put 
resardins  this  matter.  It  meiTly  extends 
for  a  period  of  1  year  the  life  of  the 
extstlntr  NatloniU  Council  on  Marine  Re- 


sources and  Engineering  Development.  It 
came  from  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  by  unanimous  vote.  It  has 
received  the  approval  of  all  departments, 
agencies,  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa- 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  life  of  this  commis- 
sion or  coimcil.  whatever  it  is,  has  been 
twice  extended:  has  it  not? 

-Mr.  LENNON  The  life  of  the  Council 
lias  been  extended  twice  before  for  a 
period  of  6  months  each  time.  It  would 
be  extended  by  this  bill. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  famiUar  with 
the  fact  that  on  July  9  of  this  year  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  two  re- 
organization plans.  Reorganization  Plan.s 
Nos.  3  and  4.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee,  it  i.i:  e.s,sentlal  that  the  life  of 
the  Council  be  continued  for  at  least  1 
year,  in  order  to  determine  the  final  im- 
plementation of  the  presidential  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  those  two 
reorganization  plans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  doe.5  this  Council 
gets  its  funds? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Is  the  gentleman  famil- 
iar with  the  composition  of  the  Council? 
Is  the  Kenileman  familiar  with  the  mem- 
berrhip  on  the  Council  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No:  I  am  not. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  constitute  the 
members  of  this  National  Council. 

The  President  was  authorized  by  the 
original  legislation  to  establish  a  stall 
sufBclent  in  his  judgment  to  make  this  a 
viable  organization. 

I  wont  to  say  we  would  have,  in  my 
judgment,  few  oceanography  or  marine 
science  programs  today  if  it  were  not  for 
the  work,  to  a  great  degree,  this  Council 
has  done  since  it  came  into  being.  It  Ls 
not  our  intention  to  continue  it  indeter- 
minately, but  we  wish  to  liave  it  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  it  has  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  related  Its  efforts  to  the 
President's  request  for  Reorganization 
Plans  Nos.  3  and  4  We  wish  to  continue 
the  life  of  this  Council  as  a  coordinating 
body  at  that  policy  level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  1966:  was  It  not? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  its  Ufe  has  been  twice 
extended  and  there  is  the  protestation  In 
the  report  that  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  It  be  extended  indefinitely.  However, 
it  seems  to  have  a  rather  long  life  for  a 
council  that  was  supposed  to  be  of  short 
duration. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
help  us  to  expedite  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation for  the  reorganization 
plan,  which  has  Iwen  delayed  for  a  period 
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of  3  weeks  by  reason  of  the  Rouse's  recess 
then  I  am  sure  we  could  bring  tills  Coun- 
cil's life  to  some  ultimate  end. 

I  do  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  person- 
ally know  the  work  this  Council  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  both  in  the  prior  and 
this  present  administration,  and  I  be- 
lieve if  the  gentleman  were  as  familiar 
with  It  as  I  am,  be  would  undoubtedly  be 
in  favor  of  thl'i  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolinia.  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  iMr.  Leknoni. 
In  urglns  this  House  to  consider  favor- 
ably H.R.  16607.  to  extend  the  Marine 
Science  Council  for  1  additional  year. 

I  believe  I  should  emphasiie  that  the 
lentleman  from  California  iMr.  M/m- 
LiAUDi  and  I  introduced  tins  legislation. 
HR.  16607.  at  the  request  of  the  White 
Hou.'-e.  It  Is  an  administration  measure. 
However,  we  also  introduced  It  because 
we  personally  beUeve  it  is  important. 
It  Is  especially  important  that  during 
the  present  interim  period  when  we  are 
considering  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4.  which  would  create  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NOAA — within  the  De- 
Dartment  of  Commerce,  and  also  un- 
doubtedly important  in  the  early 
months  of  NOAA's  life — I  repeat,  it  is 
especially  Important  that  during  that 
period  that  the  Marine  Science  Council 
be  maintained  to  provide  vigorous  staB 
support  to  the  President,  and  as  a  co- 
ordinating mechanLim.  to  help  maintain 
our  present  momentum  in  oceanic  activ- 
ities. 

The  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
as  this  body  is  formally  designated,  vis 
established  by  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Public  La-;-.-  89-4:4.  The  Marine  Re- 
sources Act  represented  the  culmination 
of  some  7  years  of  Intensive  congression- 
al effort  to  develop  an  effective  statuto^^' 
baje  for  a  comprehensive  long-range 
and  cjordinated  national  program  In 
marine  science. 

The  act  also  established  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive investigation  and  study  of  all  as- 
pect* of  marine  science  in  order  to  rec- 
ommend an  overall  plan  for  an  adequate 
national  oceanographic  program  that 
would  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  this  Nation.  The  Commission  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Julius  Stratton  is- 
sued its  report  entitled  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea"  In  January  1969, 

The  Commission's  Ufe  expired  follow- 
ing submission  of  its  report.  As  a  corol- 
lary to  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, the  Marine  Science  Council  was 
established  to  assist  the  Commission  and 
the  President  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
spective responsibilities  imder  the  act. 

The  Council  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Vice  President  and  composed  of 
six  Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  performed  a  vital  role  in  co- 
ordinating  the   diverse   efforts   of   the 
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United  States  in   the  field  of   marine 
science. 

The  work  of  ttie  Council  originally  was 
Intended  to  terminate  120  days  following 
submission  of  tlie  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science  to  the  Congress. 
puWic  Law  90-242,  however,  extended 
the  life  of  the  Council  to  June  30.  1969. 
At  that  time,  while  your  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  was  holding  extensive 
bearings  on  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  was  felt  that  the  Council  should 
continue  to  fill  its  essential  coordinating 
role  for  at  least  an  additional  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, Public  Law  91-15  extended  the 
Council  to  June  30.  1970. 

President  Nixon  now  has  submitted 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  to  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  National  Oceanic 
aod  Atmospheric  Administration  wittiin 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  plan  will  become  effective 
the  first  week  of  October,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  support  of  your 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography'.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  this  reorganization  plan  before 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
lions  and  at  that  time  represented  23  of 
our  colleagues  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  montlis  before  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA— becomes  fully  operational  and 
is  able  to  assume  its  leadership  role. 

While  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  established 
both  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence and  the  Marine  Science  Coimcil 
as  temporary  Indies,  the  act  does  place 
upon  the  President  continuing  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  marine  science, 
Including  the  assignment  of  lead  agency 
responsibiUty  for  the  conduct  of  on-going 
marine  science  activities  and  the  an- 
nual review  of  our  marine  science  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
The  act  also  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  In  January  of  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  of  all  agen- 
cies and  departments  In  the  field  of 
marine  science  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  together  with  an  evaluation  of 
such  activities  in  terms  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

The  President  undoubtedly  will  be  as- 
sisted m  carrying  out  these  continuing 
responsibilities  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  time  required  for  thla 
new  agency  to  become  fully  operational, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  President  have 
at  his  disposal  an  executive-level  co- 
ordinating body.  The  Council  Is  the  best 
mechanism  to  assist  the  President  dur- 
ing this  final  phase  of  our  national  ef- 
fort to  create  a  focal  point  for  civil 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  16607  will  extend 
the  Council  for  1  additional  year  to  June 
30.  1971.  The  other  body  has  passed  an 
identical  bill  which  I  understand  will  be 
called  up  following  passage  of  B.R. 
16607.  This  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  your  Committee  on  Merchant 
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Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I  urge  the 
Houjie  to  give  it  their  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en  Uie 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  16607. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
uble. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3617,  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R.  16607.  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  ol 
the  Senate  bill — S,  3617 — to  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  continue  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  which  is 
identical  to  the  House  bill,  and  I  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  S617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiul  Hjuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  EUbsec- 
CIOQ  (f)  of  section  3  of  the  Marine  Resourcee 
and  Engineering  Development  Ace  of  1966 
(33  U.3-C.  1102(f))  Is  amended  by  strlkiDg 
out  "June  30,  1970"  and  InBcrtlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1971". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill— H.R.  16607— was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SEAMEN'S  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill— HJl.  15549 — to  further 
the  effectiveness  of  shipment  of  goods 
and  supplies  in  foreign  commerce  by  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  United  States 
merchant  seamen  through  cooperation 
with  the  United  Seamen's  Ser\'Ice,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avterica  in  Congress  assembled.  Thot  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Seamen's  Sendee 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  by  au- 
thorizing appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Govermnent  to  co- 
operate with  the  L'nlted  Seamen's  Servloe 
(a  nonprofit,  charitable  organization  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  ol  the  Stftte  of  New 
York)  in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  faciutles  for  United  States  merchant  sea- 
men In  foreign  areas,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  Buch  seamen,  ee&entlal  to  the  overall 
Interests  of  shipment  of  United  States  goods 
and  suppUcs  to  such  areas. 


£bc:.  3.  Chapter  155  of  tlUe  10.  Ignited 
States  Code,  is  Hinended — 

il\  by  adding  the  followmg  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"$2604.  United  Seamen's  Service:  coopera- 
tion and  assistance 
■(*►  Whenever  the  Prcsidcut  (iiids  It  nec- 
i'ss*iry  m  Uic  mtercil  of  United  States  com- 
mumeuts  abroad  to  provide  facilities  and 
aer^ioe*  ior  United  States  merchant  seamen 
m  foreign  areas,  he  ouiy  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  under  such  regulations  a.*i 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  cooperate 
w:ih  and  assist  the  United  Seamen's  Service 
lu  establishing  and  providing  those  faculties 
and  services. 

"{b>  Personnel  of  the  United  beumen's 
Service  who  are  performing  duties  lu  con- 
nection with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
under  subasctlon  {&)  may  be  furnished — 

"(li  transportation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
umted  States,  while  traveling  to  and  from, 
and  while  performing,  t.hose  duties,  In  the 
same  manner  as  civilian  employees  of  the 
armed  forces; 

"<2)  meala  and  quarters,  at  iheii-  expcn-se 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Scinion'.s 
Service,  except  that  where  civiUan  employees 
of  the  armed  forces  are  quartered  without 
charge,  employees  of  the  United  Seamou  .'-■ 
earvlc«  may  also  be  quartered  without 
charge;  and 

"(3)  available  office  space  (including  space 
for  recrcAtional  activities  for  seamen  >. 
warehou&iug.  wharfage,  and  means  of  com- 
munication, without  charge. 

"id  No  fee  may  be  charged  for  a  passport 
issued  to  an  employee  of  the  United  Sea- 
men's Service  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  to  assume  or  perform  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(dl  Supplies  ol  the  United  Seamen's  Serv- 
ice (Including  gifts  for  the  use  of  merchant 
seamen,  may  bo  transported  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  If  it  If  determined  un- 
der reguIutioti.s  prescribed  under  subserticn 
(a)  that  they  are  neressury  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  ussliitauce  provldod  tinder  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(et  Where  practicable,  the  President  shall 
itlsa  misltc  arrangemeuis  to  provide  for  con- 
vertlblUty  of  local  currencies  ior  the  United 
beamen'&  Service,  tn  connection  with  Its  ac- 
tivities under  this  subsection  fa). 

"If)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Seamen's  Service  m^y 
not  be  considered  a.^  employees  of  the  United 
States.";  and 

{2>  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  ond  of  the  analysis: 

'2604.  United  Seamen's  Service:  cooperatiou 
and  assistance." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKErR.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  HB. 
15549  would  authorize  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
particularly  the  Department  of  Defen.'-e. 
to  cooperate  v^ith  the  United  Seamen '5 
Service.  The  United  Seamen's  Senice  i5 
a  nonprofit,  charitable  organization  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  oi  the  S\-'-\-: 
of  New  York.  Its  purpose  Is  to  help  U.S. 
merchant  seamen,  particularly  in  foreign 
ports. 

The  U5.  Government  has  historically 
supported  merchant  seamen  in  foreign 
portB-  Normally,  this  support  is  provided 
under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sulates. Since  World  War  n.  however,  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  has  been  pro- 
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vltUng  welfare  services  to  CS.  seamen  In 
foreign  ports.  During  World  War  11,  serv- 
ices such  as  commissar;  privileges.  PX 
wareliousing.  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities  were  provided  by 
the  Defense  Establishment  under  emer- 
gency powers  of  ttie  President.  This  legis- 
lation is  required  since  the  Executive 
order  provided  for  this  support  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  virtually 
identical  to  present  law  supporting  the 
American  Red  Cross  overseas. 

Under  the  bill,  personnel  of  the  United 
Seamen's  Service  may  l>e  furnished 
transportation  at  Government  expense 
in  their  performance  of  duties.  Also. 
meals  and  quarters,  available  ofQce  and 
recreational  space,  warehousing,  wharf- 
age, and  means  of  conamunlcatlon  may 
be  authorized. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have 
discretion  to  provide  these  services  after 
a  finding  by  the  President  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Slatea. 

There  Is  no  additional  dliect  cost  to  the 
United  States  under  this  legislation.  The 
cost  of  the  United  Seamen's  Service  Is 
substantially  borne  by  the  personnel  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  by  contribu- 
tions of  interested  private  organizations 
and  individuals. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  and  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  There  was  no 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Your  committee  unanimously  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  this  bill  is  desir- 
able legislation  to  help  U.S.  merchant 
seamen  in  foreign  ports  and  recommends 
that  HJi.  15o4»  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  awJreci- 
ate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  in  the  report  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman's  commit- 
tee that  it  says  repeatedly  that  there  is 
no  direct  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and 
mdeed  on  page  4  it  says  there  Is  no  cost 
to  this  legislation,  yet  it  says  also,  under 
an  item  on  page  2  of  the  report,  that  the 
personnel  of  the  United  Seamen's  Serv- 
ice will  be  transported  at  Government 
expense. 

Also  meals  and  quarters,  otBce  and 
recreational  space,  warehousing,  wharf- 
age, and  communications  that  may  be 
authorized.  It  just  seems  to  one  not  fa- 
mihar  with  this  legislation  that  you  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  These  things  are 
very  costly  items  of  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  are  going  to  furnish  them 
regardless  of  the  merit  of  the  bill,  why 
do  we  on  the  one  iiand  say  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  say  that  we  will  furnish  all 
these  services? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Wherever  there  is 
space  available  for  transportation, 
communications,  warehousing,  things  of 
ttiat  sort,  but  only  where  there  Is  space 
available. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  would  these  seamen  then  come 
under  the  same  priorities  of  space-avail- 


able transportation  as  regular  Govern- 
ment employees  withm  the  intent  of  this 
biU? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  HALL.  We  would  not  again  have 
a  situation  where  State  Department 
people,  or  summer  students  of  I>efense 
universities,  were  enabled  to  preempt 
transportation  from  GI's  and  their  de- 
pendents on  a  space-available  basis,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further:  Is  this  the 
same  fund  that  has  been  active  political- 
ly and  rather  generous  m  support  of 
some  of  its  champions  politically? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  not  the  same  fund? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  might  teU  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  could  probably  be 
some  considerable  savings  in  providing 
these  seamen  with  recreational  facilities 
on  shore,  and  not  having  to  be  paid  over- 
time by  staying  on  ship  in  these  foreign 
ports. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand,  but  when  it 
says  meals,  quarters,  transportation,  and 
office  and  recreational  space,  it  does  not 
say  on  a  space-available  basis,  plus 
communications,  it  makes  one  wonder. 

Now.  does  this  mean.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  people  if  they  were  carrying 
on  duties  in  some  foreign  port  would  be 
able  to  utilize,  for  example.  US.  Navy  or 
Department  of  Defense  communications 
agencies  means  for  messages,  or  trans- 
portation, and  if  so  at  what  priority  would 
they  be? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  stUl  say  it  would  be 
on  a  space-available  basis. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  it  would  go 
on  the  Une  only  after  priority  traffic  had 
been  exercised  by  Department  of  Defense. 
Department  of  State,  or  other  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  establish  this  legisla- 
tive intent,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
roan's  committee  has  a  real  estimation  of 
the  expense  of  this  bill,  even  on  a  .■space- 
available  or  priority-available  traffic 
basis? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  not  at  this  time: 
and  I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman  In 
that  particular. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  other  orga- 
nization aside  from  the  International 
Red  Cross  that  the  gentleman  knows  of 
that  will  get  this  kind  of  treatment  in 
the  matter  of  transportation,  the  elimi- 
nation of  passport  fees,  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Probably  the  USO  or 
some  organization  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
does  not  compare  the  services  of  those 
other  organizations  with  those  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Red  Cross  is  a  broad  gage 
organization.  It  is  not  limited  to  sea- 
men and  aid  to  seamen  in  foreign  ports 
or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  I  would  not 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  genUeman 
think  that  we  are  settmg  here  some  kind 
of  precedent  In  the  matter  of  treatment 
of  an  organization  which  provides  the 
services  only  to  one  group  of  citizens  of 
this  countrj  y 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No;  this  particular 
service  was  in  existence  during  World 
War  II  and  it  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of 
services  that  were  provided  during  World 
War  H  that  are  not  provided  in  so- 
called  peacetime,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  doubt  if  that  is  a  very  valid 
argument. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher) 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  asking  ques- 
tions I  think  needed  to  be  asked  to  clar- 
ify this  situation. 

This  organization,  the  United  Sea- 
men's Service,  is  essentially  Uke  the  USO, 
and  these  services  with  wlilch  we  are 
dealing  here  are  rendered  only  to  sea- 
men when  they  are  in  foreign  ports.  Sea- 
men in  such  a  situation  have  always  been 
considered  to  be  in  a  rather  unique  cate- 
gory of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (Mr.  Gahhatz*  in  support  of 
H.R.  15549.  the  United  Seamen's  Service 
Act. 

Hearings  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  clearly  estab- 
Ushed  that  the  United  Seamen's  Service, 
a  nonprofit,  charitable  organization,  has 
filled  an  essential  role  providing  services 
to  U.S.  merchant  seamen  in  foreign  ports 
in  much  the  same  way  as  tlie  well-known 
USO  provides  services  for  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Diu-ing  the  Vietnam  war.  particularly 
in  the  build-up  period,  hundreds  of 
American  merchant  ships  spent  weeks  in 
port  awaiting  pier  space  to  discharge. 
Had  it  not  t>een  for  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Seamen's  Service,  the  men  serv- 
ing aboard  these  merchant  ships  would 
have  been  compelled  to  remain  on  board 
sliip  durmg  their  entire  stay  in  port,  at 
great  cost  to  the  ship  operators  and  to 
the  US.  Government. 

The  United  Seamen's  Service  provides 
clubs,  facilities,  communication  and 
transportation  facilities,  for  merchant 
seamen  while  in  foreign  ports.  These  men 
are  not  eligible  to  enjoy  USO  facilities 
which  are  only  available  to  military 
personnel. 

H.R.  15549  will  authorize  the  President 
to  support  the  United  Seamen's  Service 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment now  assists  tlie  USO.  This  legis- 
lation has  the  full  support  of  the  execu- 
tive department  and  is  an  extremely 
worthwhile  measure.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Gakmaiz)  has  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  I 
see  no  need  to  repeat  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  unanimous  support 
for  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15549.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:   and — two- 
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thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  tbe  bill, 
IS  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  further  the  effectiveness  of 
shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In  for- 
eign commerce  by  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  United  States  merchant  seamen 
tiirough  cooperation  with  the  United 
Seamen's  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

STATE  INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLDING 
FOR   INTERSTATE   TRANSPORTA- 
TION EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
lEit.  106341    to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain 
TBges  and   salary   of   employees   from 
withholding  for  tax  purposes  under  the 
laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof 
other  than  the  State  or  subdivision  of 
tiie  employee's  residence,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

B.R.  10634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  ttntt  House 
0/  Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  Che  lDterKUt«  Commerce  Act  is  amended 
tjy  redesignating  section  26  as  section  37  and 
b^  uuertlng  before  such  section  a  new  sec- 
UOQ  as  follows: 

"suupnON  or  cextmn  wages  and  sai.abt  of 
sHPLOTEXs  rmoM   wrrHaoLonfo   bt   oraia 

THAN   SXSIDENCK   STATS 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  No  pan  of  the  wages  or  salary 
paid  by  any  railroad,  express  company,  or 
fiJMplng  car  company,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  to  an  employee  vho  per- 
forms ills  regularly  assigned  duties  as  such 
sa  employee  on  a  locomotive,  car,  or  other 
iraclt-borne  vehicle  m  more  ttian  one  State, 
or  who  15  engaged  principally  In  more  than 
oae  state.  In  mamtalnlng  roadways,  signals, 
conununlcatloas.  and  structures  or  in  oper- 
ating motor  trucks  out  of  railroad  terminAls, 
shall  be  wlttiheld  for  Income  tjix  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  other  than  the  State  or  Bub- 
<llvlslon  of  such  employee's  residence,  as 
ihown  on  the  employment  records  of  any 
iuch  carrier;  nor  shaU  any  such  carrier  file 
any  Information  return  or  other  report  lor 
income  tax  poipoaea  with  teapect  to  snob 
wages  or  salary  with  any  State  or  subdivision 
tliereof  other  than  tuch  State  or  subdivision 
of  residence. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Sic  2.  (a)  Section  ao3(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
After  "Nothing  in  this  part"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  aa  provided  in  section 
2JSA,-. 

(b)  Part  11  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  226 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"EXZMPnON  or  CSKTAIN  WAGES  AND  SAUSaT  OF 
mPLOYEES  FBOM  WtTHHOLDrNO  BY  OTBXB 
THAH  assiDENCV    STATE 

"Sac.  236A.  (a)  No  part  of  the  wages  or 
salary  paid  by  any  motor  carrier  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part  or  by  any  private 
carrier  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  to  any 
employee  who  performs  his  regularly  aaalgned 
duties  as  such  an  employee  on  a  motor  ve- 
Ucle  In  more  than  one  State,  shall  be  with- 


held for  Income  tax  purposes  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  any  state  or  subdivision  thereof  other 
than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  such  em- 
ployee's residence,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 
ment records  of  such  carrier;  nor  shaU  such 
carrier  file  any  Information  return  or  other 
report  for  Income  tax  purposes  with  respect 
to  such  wages  or  salary  with  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  other  than  such  State  or 
subdivision  of  residence. 

"(b)  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  also  means  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  HI  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  la  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
Uon  324  as  section  325  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  secUon  323  the  fouowing: 

"PILING    or    INFOaMATION    BETUaNB    OF    OTBEK 

aEPOBT«  Foa  mcoscE   tax   ptmposEs   wrrH 

OTHES  THAN   KESmENCE  STATE 

"SBC.  324.  No  water  carrier  or  vessel  opera- 
tor shall  file  any  Information  return  or  other 
report  for  income  tax  purposes  with  any 
Slate  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  of  residence  of  the  em- 
ployee concerned,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 
ment records  of  such  water  carrier  or  vessel 
operator,  with  respect  to  the  wages  or  salary 
of  any  master,  officer,  or  seaman  who  is  a 
memlier  of  the  crew  on  a  vessel  engaged  m 
foreign,  coastwise.  Intercoaetal  or  noncon- 
Uguous  trade  or  In  the  flsherles  of  the  timied 
Stales." 

(b)    The   table  of  contents  contained  In 
aectioXL  301  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  324.  SeparabUUy    of   provlalons." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof : 
"Sec.  324.  Filing  of  information  returns  or 
other    reports    for    Income    tax 
purpoeea  with  other  than  real- 
dence  State. 
•SBC.  324.  EeparabUlty  of  provisions. " 

axe.  4.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Inserung  after 
section  llll  the  following  new  section: 

"EXEMi^ION  or  CEBTAIN  WAGES  AND  5ALABY 
OF  ESSPIOTEES  F1IOH  WriHHOLDlNC  BT  OTHIX 
THAN  BESIDEMCE  STATE 

SEC.  1113.  (a)  No  part  of  the  wages  or 
.'iAlary  paid  by  any  air  carrier  to  an  em- 
ployee who  performs  his  regularly  aealgned 
duties  as  such  an  employee  on  an  aircraft 
in  more  than  one  State  shall  be  withheld 
for  income  tax  purposes  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other 
than  the  State  or  subdlvulon  of  such  em- 
ployee's residence,  as  shown  on  the  employ- 
ment records  of  such  earner;  nor  shall  such 
carrier  file  any  Information  return  or  other 
report  for  Income  tax  purposes  with  respect 
to  such  wages  or  salary  with  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  other  than  such  State  of 
sutxllvislon  of  residence. 

"lb)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  also  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contamed  In  the  Brat  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "TrrLi  XI— Misceelake- 
ODS"  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

""Sec.  1112.  Exemption  of  certain  wages  and 
salary  of  employees  from  with- 
holding by  other  than  resi- 
dence State." 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  year  tieglnning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  abjection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Stai;ce«s>  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  remedy  a  problem  which  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  with  respect  to 
requirements  of  some  of  tlie  individual 
States  that  mterstate  common  carriers 
witlihold  taxes  for  their  employees.  Un- 
der the  bill  only  the  State  of  a  particu- 
lar employee's  residence  would  be  allowed 
to  require  his  employer  to  withhold  State 
taxes.  The  bill  is  of  importance  to  the 
employees  and  the  employers  of  the  rail- 
road, motor  carrier,  water  carrier,  and 
air  carrier  industries.  I  believe  that  you 
can  readily  see  what  a  burden  it  Is  on  a 
carrier  and  also  on  its  employees  when 
you  consider  the  number  of  States  in 
whlcli  an  employee  works  in  a  trans- 
continental aircraft.  Substantially  the 
same  problem  occurs  in  interstate  bus  or 
truck  transportation  or  in  rail  .services. 
The  bill  would  do  away  with  multiple 
withholding  and  Income  reporting  re- 
quirements. It  does  not  affect  or  attempt 
to  affect  the  powers  of  the  individual 
Stales  to  tax.  It  has  the  support  of  all 
of  the  affected  industries  and  also  of  tlie 
employees  of  those  industries.  The  hear- 
ing record  reflects  opposition  from  the 
Advisory  CommLssion  on  Governmental 
Relations,  the  Department  of  Revenue 
of  Alaska,  the  National  Association  of 
Tax  Administrators,  and  the  Multistate 
Tax  Commission.  Merchant  seamen  and 
fishermen  were  not  Included  becaase  im- 
der  a  separate  law  they  are  protected 
from  the  withholding  of  income  by 
States.  However,  they  were  not  protected 
from  multistate  requirements  as  to  the 
reporting  of  their  Income.  The  bill  sent 
to  the  desk  Includes  an  amendment 
which  would  remove  the  multistate  re- 
quirements as  to  reporting  by  the  em- 
ployers of  these  seamen  and  thus  bring 
them  Into  a  comparable  position  with 
that  of  other  interstate  transportation 
employees. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  legi.slation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  it-  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
■Vrirginia  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  Hit.  10634,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages 
and  salaries  of  employees  from  with- 
holding for  income  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  States  or  subdivisions  there- 
of other  than  the  State  or  subdivision 
of  the  employee's  residence." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REVISING  BOOTfDABIES  OF  MINITrE 
MAN  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
tH.R.  139341  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
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tember  21.  1959  (72  SUt.  591)  to  author- 
ize Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Minute  Miin  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  a£  follows: 

H.R.   13834 

Be  it  ejiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoaae  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  Uttited  States  of 
America  tn  Congreii  assembled,  Thftc  s«cuoo 
1  ol  the  Act  or  September  21.  196S  (73  Sut. 
590)  is  UDonded  by  Inserting  "&)"  oiler  the 
word  "tllat"  in  tlie  arst  oeatence  and  adding 
:wa  iiubtections.  ft^  iollows; 

"(b>  Notwltnst&nding  the  descripuon  set 
torth  In  jubsecllon  (a>  of  thl3  section,  U  the 
Secretary  should  determine  that  the  reloca- 
•lIou  oI  Highway  2  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  makes  it  desirable  to  establish 
new  bounUarles  tn  common  with,  contiguous 
or  adjacent  to  the  proposed  ilght-ol-way  lor 
that  highway,  he  is  authorized  to  relocate 
such  boundaries  accordingly,  and  shall  give 
notice  thereof  by  publication  of  a  map  or 
other  siUtable  description  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister: Provided,  That  any  ne:  acreage  In- 
crease by  reason  of  the  boundary  revision  and 
land  exchanges  with  the  Commonwealth 
shall  not  be  Included  in  calculations  of  acre- 
:ige  In  regard  to  the  UmltaUon  set  forth  in 
aubsecuuti  (a)  of  this  section,  but  sli&U  lie 
[n  addition  thereto. 

"(C)  .*ny  lands  added  to  the  Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Psrfc.  pursuant  to  sub- 
jection (b)  may  be  acquired  only  if  such  ac- 
quisition can  be  accomplished  without  cost 
for  land  acquisition  and,  when  so  acquired, 
shall  Oe  subject  to  all  l«ws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tioos  applicable  thereto." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  21. 
19S1  (73  Stat.  590).  Is  amended  by  (l)  delet- 
mg  "W.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting  •■»13«)O.00O" 
and  |2|  deleting  "tS.QOO.OOO"  and  Inserting 
"SIOSOO.OOO". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEIAKEK.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13834  is  a  bill  which  was  cosponsored 
by  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
congressional  delegation.  It  authorizes 
certain  changes  in  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  Minute  Man  National  Kl.<<- 
torical  Park. 

The  two  changes  which  the  bill  encom- 
passes are  not  complex: 

The  first  deals  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  historical  park  and  amends  existing 
law  to  permit  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  if  the  lands  are  made  available  by 
the  State.  wlUiout  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  second  authorizes  increased  ap- 
propriations to  complete  the  land  ac- 
quisition program  within  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Taking  these  matters  in  reverse  order. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  refresh  the 
recollection  of  my  colleagues  with  respect 
to  this  historical  park.  In  1959,  the  Con- 
gress considered  and  approved  legislation 
authorizing  the  acqul.'ittion  of  up  to  750 
acres  of  land  to  be  restored  and  developed 
as  the  Minute  Man  National  Hi.'itorical 
Park.  Included  within  this  park  were 
some  of  the  lands  where  the  American 
Revolution  began — Lexington,  Concord. 
Lincoln,  and  Bedford. 

As  with  other  authorizations  consid- 
ered at  that  time,  the  Congress  relied  on 
information   supplied   by    the  National 


Park  Service  in  determining  how  much 
money  would  be  required  for  the  land 
acquisition  program.  Unfortunately,  the 
cost  data  supplied  was  not  based  upon 
reliable  appraisal  techniques  and.  as  a 
result,  the  cost  limitation  written  into 
the  biU  did  not  reflect  the  true  value  of 
the  properties  involved.  This  error  has 
been  seriously  compounded  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  so  that  today  the  remaining 
144.37  acres  of  land  will  cost  appreciably 
more  than  they  would  have  had  they 
been  promptly  purchased. 

Although  much  of  the  land  has  been 
acquired  with  the  $5  million  authorized 
and  appropriated,  58  properties  contain- 
ing 62  Improvements  remain  unpur- 
chased. It  is  expected  that  these  prop- 
erties \^ill  require  an  additional  invest- 
ment of  $5.9  million  and  the  Increased 
authorization  is  limited  to  that  amount. 
Naturally,  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are 
anxious  to  complete  this  project — par- 
ticularly In  light  of  the  role  which  this 
area  will  play  in  the  bicentennial  of  our 
Independence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  this  increased  authorization 
ceiling,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  it  was 
deliberately  included  in  the  original  leg- 
biation  m  order  to  preclude  the  admin- 
istering agency  from  exceeding  the  cost 
estimates  upon  which  the  original  legis- 
lation was  founded.  Because  the  Con- 
gress lias  written  appropriation  ceilings 
into  ail  of  these  authorizations,  the  cost 
estimates  which  have  been  presented  to 
lis  in  more  recent  years  have  proven  to 
be  much  more  reliable. 

The  second  feature  of  this  legislation 
Involves  the  possible  revision  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  park.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  proceeding  with  plans  to  relocate 
one  of  Its  State  highways  near  the  park 
Iwundaries.  In  anticipation  of  this  ac- 
tion, this  legislation  provides  that  the 
park  boundaries  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  however,  the 
bill  as  amended,  requires  that  no  addi- 
tional Federal  land  acquisition  expendi- 
ture be  incurred  as  a  result  of  these  ad- 
justments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  recognized 
the  national  value  of  this  iiistorlc  area 
over  a  decade  ago.  Wliile  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  acquiring  and  restor- 
ing the  area  in  the  ensuing  years,  the  Job 
is  not  yet  complete.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs recommends  the  enactment  of  RR. 
13934  with  the  Committee  amendments. 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  eictend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
cuts  the  cost  of  this  bill,  which  now. 
according  to  the  report,  is  approximately 
$14  million? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  amendment  which  we  have 
would  make  a  total  cost  of  the  project  of 
$13,900,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  amendment? 
That  is  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  would  be  the 
total  cost. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Of  which  approximately 
$11  million  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  and  interest  in  lands? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  $10,900,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  did  the  gentleman 
say  ttiat  this  involved  the  purchase  ot 
730  acres,  or  some  such  amount? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Originally  it  was  set  at 
about  that  amount.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  and  as  I  said  in  my  presen- 
tation, the  amount  that  will  be  involved 
is  approximately  that  amount,  witb 
144.37  acres  still  remaining  unpurchased, 
and  that  is  where  the  additional  cost 
comes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  total  limitation  in 
the  bill  is  770  acres,  of  which  145  acres  is 
stiU  to  be  acquired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts not  making  some  contribution  to 
this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Io«a  will 
yield  lurther,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  made  contributions  all  along  the 
line. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Such  as  730  acres  of 
land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  tbei 
have  made  any  contribution  of  acreage 
of  land. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lie 
authority  of  this  present  bill,  the  Com- 
monwealth transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government,  National  Park  Service,  sev- 
eral acres  for  relocation  and  redeflniilon 
of  the  boundaries. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Several    acres,    s-e-v- 
e-r-a-1? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Several  acres;  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  Is  more  than  "several." 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  750  authorized 
Most  of  those  liave  already  been  ac- 
quired. There  are  only  140  remaining  to 
be  acquired. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts :  Would  this  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  tills  national  historic  park? 
Mr.  MORSE.  This  Is  the  total  author- 
ization that  would  be  required.  It  is  $10J) 
million  for  land  acquisition  and  $3  mil- 
lion for  rehabilitation  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
expect   the  Federal  Government  to  be 
called  upon  to  provide  more  money,  ex- 
cept for  the  maintenance  of  the  park' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  ot  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  sucli 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Savlori. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Spcoker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13934,  a  bill  to  authoria 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
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amend  the  act,  establishing  the  Minute 
Man  National  Historical  Park  by  author- 
mng  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
revise  the  txHindaries  of  the  pork  to  con- 
Snrm  Us  the  proposed  relocation  of  State 
Highway  Route  2,  and  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  acquisi- 
tlou  of  land  wlttiin  the  existing  bound- 
aries of  the  tiistoncal  park. 

Appro)umat£ly  145  acres  of  lands  with- 
in the  existing  boundaries  of  the  park  are 
yet  to  be  acquired.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5,900,000  to  acquire 
these  properties  and  will  complete  the 
acquisition  program  under  the  original 
legislation.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  revision  of  the  boundaries  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  tiighway  relocation  con- 
umplates  no  land  acquisition  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary m  order  to  protect  the  investment 
wiuch  the  Federal  Government  bos  al- 
ready made  in  this  park.  It  may  be  costly, 
but  the  increased  acquisition  costs  are 
the  result  of  the  overall  problem  of  es- 
calating land  costs,  in  addition  to  unre- 
liable estimates.  Since  the  legislation 
will  also  complete  our  program  in  the 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 
and  round  out  the  park  development,  I 
urge  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  bill 
be  passed. 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pomt  m  the  REcoas.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin 
now  before  the  House  iHJl.  13934) 
amends  the  act  establishing  the  Minute- 
man  National  Historical  Park.  Tlie  park 
was  created  during  the  86th  Congress  to 
commemorate  the  first  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Since  it  was  au- 
thorized, more  than  500  acres  of  land, 
several  historic  structures,  and  many 
other  improvements  have  been  acquired. 
The  object  of  the  park  Is  to  restore,  to 
the  extent  possible,  a  small  part  of  this 
historic  region  to  its  appearance  in  1775 
when  ttie  shots  opening  the  Revolution- 
ary War  were  fired. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  with  the  $5  million  invested 
so  far,  eight  important  historic  struc- 
tures— valued  at  $942,200 — and  numer- 
ous other  improvements  located  on 
atwut  125  acres  of  land  remain  unac- 
quired. If  the  objectives  of  the  park  are 
to  be  achieved,  this  acquisition  program 
must  be  completed  and  it  should  tie 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Like  land  values  elsewhere,  the  value 
of  these  lands  has  increased  over  the 
yeais;  consequently,  the  Government 
will  have  to  pay  proportionally  more 
for  these  properties  today  than  it  did 
for  the  properties  already  purchased. 
This  matter  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  remaining  lands 
contain  some  improvement.  The  best 
cost  estimates  available  to  the  commit- 
tee Indicate  that  $5.9  million  more  will 
be  required  to  acquire  these  remaining 
properties. 

The  moneys  for  these  acquisitions  will, 
of  course,  be  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  which  the 
Congress  created  for  this  purpose.  And 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  fund  should 
be  capable  of  meeting  this  need  in  the 
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reasonably  foreseeable  future  if  the  pres- 
ent administration  maintains  its  In- 
terest in  investing  the  money  which  the 
Congress  has  made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  one  of  those  five 
or  six  areas  which  we  have  known  would 
require  further  congressional  attention. 
The  situation  here  is  similar  to  that 
which  we  encountered  at  Padre  Islands 
National  Seashore  in  Texas,  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  California,  and  at 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  We  legret 
the  necessity  of  bringing  these  projects 
before  the  Congress  again,  but  we  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  including  these  ap- 
propriation limitations  when  these  au- 
thorizations are  considered. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  contend  that 
this  significant  historic  area  is  unworthy 
of  nationU  recognition.  It  is  already  a 
popular  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
attracting  more  than  a  half  million 
Americans  aimually  and  the  number  of 
visitors  is  bound  to  increase  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial  of  our  Inde- 
ijendence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  my 
Massachusetts  colleagues  in  supporting 
the  enactment  of  H  Jt.  13934,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PHII.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
seeks  to  revise  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park, 
with  respect  to  protective  and  usage 
viewpoints,  and  fuither  it  seeks  to  re- 
move the  existing  limitations  on  appro- 
priations, which  are  now  limited  to  $8 
million  for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. 

There  is  a  sense  of  real  urgency  with 
regard  to  Minute  Man  Park,  in  that  It 
would  be  most  desirable  if  the  Congress 
would  act  now,  in  1970,  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  wonderful  historical  park  In 
time  for  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration, and  also  for  Massachusetts  in 
time  for  the  special  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  April  19,  1775.  by  'the  rude 
bridge,  wliich  arched  the  flood,  where 
once  the  embattled  farmers  stood  and 
fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

Minute  Man  is  an  exceedingly  popular 
park,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  visi- 
tors during  1969  when  a  total  of  529,300 
visitors  toured  the  area.  This  number 
will  increase  as  we  approach  the  Na- 
tion's 200th  birthday,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress,  over  the  next  4  fiscal 
years  would  assist,  as  in  the  past,  in  ac- 
quiring the  needed  properties  to  com- 
plete Minute  Man  Park  and  have  it  ready 
for  the  great  Bicentennial  Celebration. 

At  a  time  when  liberty  and  free  gov- 
ernment is  under  fire  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  oui'  ovm  country,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  we  stand  flnnly  here  and 
make  sure  that  we  defend  and  protect 
our  security  and  rich  heritage  of 
freedom. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Members 
ot  this  House  that  action  now  on  HM. 
13934  will  do  much  to  promote  patriotic 
sentiment  and  assist  the  Nation  and  the 
American  people  in  appropriately  cele- 
brating this  great  annivcsary. 

As  I  pointed  out,  you  have  helped  us 
before  with  respect  to  this  park,  and  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  which  I 
also  initiated  in  tlie  Rouse,  and  I  would 


like  especially  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation and  smcere  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguislied  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Nauonal  Parks  and  Recreation 
(Mr.  TAYLOR) ;  and  to  the  great  leader 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, my  esteemed  friend,  Cbaimoan 
ASPINALL,  who  have  gone  out  of  their 
way.  together  with  other  members  ot 
the  committee,  to  expedite  tliis  very  im- 
portant historical  legislation. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill  unanimously  and  smccrely 
thank  the  Members  tor  their  considera- 
tion and  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  the  House  buspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl  HJt.  13934.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havmg  voted  in  favor  tliereof )  tlie 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1959  (73  Stat.  590),  to  authorize  tlie 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  to  revise  tlie 
boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  RESEARCH  AND  PROMO- 
TION OF  WHEAT 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iHR.  13543)   to  establish  a  program  of 
research  and  promotion  for  U.S.  wheat, 
as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HSt.  13S43 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresentattvea  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  siiaU  be  Itnown  as  the  "Wheat  Research 
and  Promotion  Act." 

Src.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreenienu  with 
orgauliEatfonE  of  wheat  growers,  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  auch  other  organizations  aa 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram or  research  and  promotion  designed 
to  expand  domestic  and  foreign  markets  and 
Increase  utilisation  for  Umted  States  wheat 
and  to  carry  out  any  other  such  program 
which  he  deems  will  bcneQt  wheat  producers 
In  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provlEloQ  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  total  net  proceeds  from  tbe  sale  ol  export 
marketing  certificates  during  the  marketing 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  to  finance  the  cost 
of  such  agreements,  except  that  he  shall 
provide  for  the  Issuance  or  a  pro  rata  sliare 
of  export  marketing  certificates  for  such 
marketing  year  to  any  producer  eligible 
therefor  under  eectlon  379c  of  tbe  Agrl- 
ctlltural  Adjustment  Act  or  1938.  as  amended, 
who  appUes  for  such  certlflcates  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment or  tlllB  Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  euch  rulea  and  reguiationa  as 
may  be  neoessaty  to  carry  out  the  provlaioDa 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  IS  recognized. 

Mr.  PURCEli.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  rise  today  in  support  of  B.S.. 
13343.  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  organization.'!  of  wheat- 
growers,  farm  organizations,  and  other 
organizations  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
research  and  promotion  designed  to  ex- 
pand domestic  and  foreign  markets  and 
increase  utilization  for  n.S.  wheat. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  contains  basic  proyi- 
sions  regarding  export  marketing  certifi- 
cates, from  which  this  program  would  be 
funded.  It  requires  that  export  certifi- 
cates shall  be  issued  to  all  persons 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  ex- 
ported. The  cost  of  such  certificates  per 
busiiel  to  the  exporter  is  to  be  that 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  a  daily  basis  which  would 
make  U.S.  wheat  and  wheat  flour  gen- 
erally competitive  in  the  world  market, 
avoid  disruption  of  world  market  prices, 
and  fulfill  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  These  certificates 
are  to  be  Issued  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

During  the  1968-69  marketing  year, 
the  total  value  of  wheat  export  certifi- 
cates collected  exceeded  the  total  value 
of  export  subsidies  paid  by  slightly  over 
S4  2  million.  0nder  existing  legislation, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  distribute 
this  accumulation  pro  rata  to  farmers 
who  participated  in  the  1968  wheat  pro- 
gram. Under  present  law.  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  intend  to  issue  checks  for 
less  than  $1,  except  upon  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  on  H.R.  13543 
points  out  the  serious  problems  the  wheat 
industry  now  faces.  In  the  past  20  years, 
annual  dour  consumption  per  capita 
has  declined  from  136  pounds  to  112 
pounds.  A  great  deal  could  be  done  to 
re\crse  this  deplorable  trend.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  enrichment  processes, 
flour  blends,  and  new  wheat  products  In- 
dicate there  is  expansion  potential  for 
wheat  In  the  field  of  human  nutrition. 
There  are  also  exciting  prospects  for 
wheat  utilization  In  indu.'itrial  channels. 
Preliminary  experimentation  has  shown 
that  various  wheat  properties  lend  them- 
selves to  usage  as  wet  and  dry  strength 
additives  for  paper  and  boxboard.  as  a 
substitute  for  carbon  black  In  rubber 
manufactuic.  in  the  production  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol — possible  for  use  as  a 
motor  fuel  additive,  as  a  bonding  agent 
in  plywoods  and  other  wood  products, 
and  In  the  production  of  protem  film 
In  many  of  the  Instances  mentioned, 
both  In  nutritional  and  industrial  usage, 
basic  research  is  well  along  and  an  ac- 
ceptable product  is  available.  The  assist- 
ance needed  now  is  in  market  testing 
or  promotion,  or  in  some  cases  additional 
research  on  the  marketing  of  byproducts 
Is  needed  In  order  to  make  the  wheat  util- 
ization economically  feasible. 

There  are  other  areas  where  producer 
elTorts  to  support  a  compreheaslve  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  this  In- 
dustry are  stretched  woefully  thin.  Mar- 
keting research,  promotional  efforts  such 
as  the  "Day  of  Bread"  and  public  rela- 
tions efforts  on  behalf  of  all  agricul- 
ture: certainly  these  are  central  to  the 


well-being  of  the  wheat  farmer  and 
should  be  considered  legitimate  uses  for 
such  funding  as  this  legislation  would 
make  avtUlable. 

It  is  toward  these  ends  that  the  in- 
stant bill  IS  directed.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  export  marketing  certificates 
during  the  marketing  year  ending  June 
30. 1969,  to  finance  the  cost*  of  the  agree- 
ments the  bill  authorizes.  It  does  not 
authorize  the  use  of  these  funds  unless 
the  producer  fails  to  apply  for  them,  and 
safeguards  are  taken  that  the  funds  so 
used   would  do   so   constructively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  recommend 
passage  of  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  shall  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  questions  any 
Member  might  have  in  mind  with  re- 
gard to  the  purpose  of  this  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  ques- 
tion is,  what  happens  to  the  money  which 
might  not  be  used  in  this  program?  Win 
It  revert  to  the  growers?  Will  It  revert  to 
the  General  Treasury?  Will  it  l>e  used 
otherwise  in  the  promotion  of  wheat? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Under  this  program 
all  growers  who  have  earned  the  right 
to  have  this  money  refunded  to  them 
wUl  have  90  days  to  request  that  their 
money  be  refunded.  The  money  which  is 
left  when  that  90  days  has  expired  would 
be  handled  by  the  Department.  The  De- 
partment would  have  autliorlty,  under 
the  criteria  established,  to  use  the  money 
by  contract,  dealing  with  organizations 
oriented  toward  the  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
in  the  promotion  of  the  use  of  wheat  and 
its  products? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes;  as  to  the  use  of 
wheat.  If  when  this  is  all  done,  the  money 
has  not  all  been  used,  then  that  money 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Let  me  say,  this  is  a  one-shot  deal. 
This  is  money  which  has  accumulated 
DOW  under  circumsiances  which  are  not 
apt  ever  to  develop  again.  We  see  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  it  ever  developing 
again. 

The  report  shows,  as  to  some  large 
number  of  participants,  that  832,000  po- 
tential payees  are  Involved,  and  229.000 
of  these  would  receive  less  than  $1. 

Also,  186.000  would  receive  payments 
of  ib  or  more.  S4.000  would  receive  pay- 
ments of  $11.60  or  more,  and  4,900  pay- 
ees would  receive  payments  of  S58  or 
more.  The  Department  indicated  that  it 
does  not  plan  to  have  to  write  checks 
for  less  than  $1.  This  Is  the  purpose  of 
It.  It  Is  to  try  to  get  benefits  for  all  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  from  this  amount  of 
money,  namely,  something  over  $4  mil- 
lion. This  will  not  occur  again.  We  think 
that  the  wheat  producers  whose  money 
it  is  will  get  more  t>enefits  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  than  by  having  to  write 
several  thousand  58-cent  or  72-cent 
checks. 

When  it  was  passed  imanimously  out 
of  the  subcommittee,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection from  anyone,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee passed  It  without  objection. 

Mr.  HALL,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 


further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  I 
appreciate  his  forthright  and  overt  ex- 
planation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  read  and  re- 
read the  committee  report.  I  understood 
the  small  amounts  of  refunds  involved 
:ind  compliment  the  broad  base,  but  no- 
where could  I  find  tliat  first  priority  on 
tlie  return  of  the  money  went  to  the  in- 
dividual contributor.  As  I  understand  it 
from  his  explanation,  it  will  be  so  if  they 
exercise  that  right  within  90  days. 

The  rest  of  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion has  been  very  beneficial.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
May). 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
is  really  the  result  of  the  excellent  re- 
search and  promotional  activities  of  our 
wheat  commissions  in  the  major  US. 
wheat  producing  States.  Over  the  years, 
these  10  commissions — including  espe- 
cially those  of  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States — have  put  together  an  excellent 
record  of  achievement,  and  have  clearly 
established  that  fimds  for  research  and 
promotion  can  be  expended  construc- 
tively and  to  good  purpose. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  wheat 
commissions  in  the  areas  of  production 
research  and  overseas  market  promotion 
can  be  both  supplemented  and  comple- 
mented through  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  expand  our  national  wheat  research 
and  promotional  activities  through 
utilization  of  the  net  proceeds  of  export 
marketing  certlficatea  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  1968-69  marketing  year. 

As  is  pointed  out  In  our  committee 
report,  recent  developments  In  enrich- 
ment processes,  flour  blends,  and  new 
wheat  products  Indicate  that  there  is 
expaasion  potential  for  wheat  in  the 
field  of  human  nutrition.  j\nd,  there  are 
also  exciting  prospects  for  wheat  utiliza- 
tion in  industrial  channels. 

Various  wheat  properties,  it  has  been 
shown,  lend  themselves  to  usage  as  wet- 
and-dry-strength  additives  for  paper 
and  boxboard,  as  a  substitute  for  carbon 
black  In  rubber  manufacture.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  Industrial  alcohol — possibly 
for  use  as  a  motor  fuel  additive,  as  a 
bonding  agent  in  plywoods  and  other 
wood  products  and  In  the  production  of 
protein  films. 

Basic  research  in  many  of  these  areas 
has  already  been  completed,  and  the  po- 
tential products  need  development,  mar- 
ket testing  or  promotion.  In  some  cases, 
additional  research  on  byproduct  mar- 
ketine  is  needed  in  order  to  make  the 
wheat  utilization  economically  feasible 

Under  tills  legislation,  each  producer 
would  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  he  wished  to  receive  his  pro- 
rata portion  of  the  certificate  pool,  or 
allow  It  to  be  used  for  this  type  of  re- 
search effort.  He  would  be  afforded  a  pe- 
riod of  ninety  days  in  which  to  request 
redemption  of  his  certificates,  and  the 
decision  would  be  an  entirely  voluntary, 
individual  one  on  his  part. 

Enactment  of  this  bUl  could  result  In 
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substantial  benefit  to  tlie  wheat  Industry 
ol  this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge 
oiy  coUeaKues  to  give  it  their  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
BiXT) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.PtrRCELD 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  13S43.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
tbe  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tbe  table. 


PROVIDmC  FOR  CONTINUANCE  OF 
ClVn.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Iifr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(BJt.  15978'  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Jime  30.  1954.  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

B.R.  1597B 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
0/  Representativea  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  atsembted,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  June  so,  1954  (68  Stat. 
330),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"for  fiscal  year  1068,  ftS.OOO.OOO  In  addition 
to  the  sums  heretofore  appropriated,  lor 
Qacal  year  1970.  SSO.OOO.OOO  and  for  fiscal  year 
1871,  150,000,000"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowtng:  "for  each  of  tlie  fiscal 
jean  1971,  1973.  1973.  1974.  and  1975.  t60,- 
000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  iiecond  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  shall  take  a  little  more  time  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  than 
on  some  of  the  other  bills  that  have  been 
before  us  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  tbe 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  inclined 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House,  providirig  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  involves 
a  most  serious  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  to  promote  the  political,  econom- 
ic, educational,  and  social  development 
of  these  Islands,  and  their  Inhabitants. 

The  genesis  of  this  obligation  evolves 
from  our  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  as  the  trustee  and  administering 
authority  for  this  part  of  the  v.  oild  which 
is  almost  equal  in  total  area,  to  the  co- 
terminus  United  States. 

Por  the  purpose  of  orientation,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
often  called  Micronesia,  embraces  three 
major  archipelagoes  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  They  are:  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands, the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Marianna  Islands,  exclusive  of  Guam. 
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The  trust  territory  comprises  some  2.141 
islands,  scattered  over  3  million  square 
miles  of  ocean,  with  a  total  land  area 
of  687  square  miles,  and  supports  a  pop- 
ulation of  approxunately  100,000  people. 

Smce  1947,  the  United  States  has  exer- 
cised its  responsibility  as  the  admiiuster- 
ing  authority  of  the  strategic  trust  area. 
In  1951.  this  responsibility  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  tbe  Department  of  ttie  Interior. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has,  in  authorizing  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  civil  government  of  tbe 
trust  territory,  been  very  respon.sive  to 
administration  authorization  requests. 
In  fact,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  increased  the  appro- 
priation authorizations  from  a  low  of 
$7.5  million  in  1961  to  Uie  550  million 
level  for  fiscal  1971.  Our  comimttee  has, 
at  the  same  time,  requested  cacli  adiiiin- 
Istration  to  provide  a  balanced  program 
of  necessary  capital  improvements  and 
public  works  relating  to  health,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  communica- 
tion, and  other  public  functions  In  the 
trust  territory,  to  insure  that  our  obliga- 
tion under  the  trusteeship  agreement  is 
carried  out. 

While  there  may  be  some  criticism  of 
our  administration  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory, I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
such  criticism  Is  not  directed  at  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  legislation.  HJl.  15978.  now  before 
you.  provides  a  5-year  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  in  the  trust  territory.  The 
bill  provides  a  $10  million  increase  m  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  fiscal 
1971.  from  $30  million  to  $60  million  and 
tbe  bfU  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$60  Qullion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972, 1973,  1974,  and  1975. 

The  appropriation  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  were  jastified 
before  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  by  the  administration  on 
the  basis  of  a  5-year  planned,  action- 
oriented  program,  to  provide  new  im- 
petus for  the  development  of  Micornesia. 
Approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
program  will  be  in  construction.  This  5- 
year  program  only  seeks  to  provide  for 
the  Mlcroneslan  people  only  those  things 
which  they  can  not  provide  for  them- 
selves— and  those  things  which  we  here 
in  this  country  take  for  granted — these 
things  are:  schools  for  cliildren.  acce,<>s  to 
medicine  and  medical  care,  reasonably 
safe  and  efficient  ways  to  transport  goods 
and  people,  a  dependable  communica- 
tions system,  secure  title  to  property, 
clean  potable  water,  treated  sewage  sys- 
tems, electrical  power  and  a  growing 
economy. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  while  endorsing  this  5 -year 
program  is  also  attuned  to  tlie  demands 
by  some  Micronesians  for  a  stronger  voice 
in  the  management  and  future  of  Micro- 
nesia. The  committee  is  especially 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  trust  ter- 
ritory and.  in  particular,  tbe  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  concerning  the  future  polit- 
ical status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific   Islands.   With   respect   to   this 


emerging  issue  over  the  future  political 
status  of  Micronesia,  it  will  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  Stales  for  tbe 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  our  Con- 
gress to  carefully  consider  and  mom  tor 
tbe  implementation  of  this  authorizing 
legislation,  and  to  reconsider  and  re- 
evaluate the  level  of  Federal  programs 
and  expenditures  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  tbe  Pacific  Islands  is  a  mynad  of  prob- 
lems and  shortcomings  which  reqmres  a 
government  capable  of  meeting  tbe  edu- 
cational, econoimc,  poUtical.  and  social 
needs  of  tlie  people.  For  the  Umted 
States,  the  basic  challenge  is  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Micronesiac 
people  OS  they  strive  to  conquer  disease, 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  acute  hardsiiip. 
This  legislation  authorizes  tlie  appro- 
priations to  meet  that  challenge  in  the 
trust  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suspend  the  i  ules  and  pass 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  support  Micronesia.  But  I 
do  question  the  wisdom  of  a  3-year  com- 
mitment at  the  rate  of  $60  million  a 
year. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  the  situa- 
tion would  be  if  within  5  years  we  got 
into  a  real  financial  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try and  found  ourselves  compelled  to 
cut  back  on  the  commitments  in  this 
area.  I  do  question  in  the  present  finan- 
cial situation  that  prevails  tbe  wisdom 
of  a  $300  million.  S-year  commitment  to 
Micronesia. 

I  fervently  hope  we  do  not  have  a  fi- 
nancial showdown.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  a  serious  situation  If  we  were  com- 
pelled to  cut  back  after  having  made 
this  commitment  and  assured  them  that 
we  were  prepared  to  spend  $300  mllllian 
out  there. 

Mr.  ASPINAIi,  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league. I  can  imderstand  his  concern. 
May  I  say  also  that  if  that  should  take 
place:  that  Is,  those  things  the  gentle- 
man suggests,  we  need  that  area  in 
friendly  hands  and  we  need  It  properly 
developed.  We  need  these  people  to  be 
fit  and  friendly  and  we  need  them  where 
they  con  be  helpful  as  they  were  during 
tbe  Second  World  War — very  helpful  to 
us.  They  are  so  widely  scattered  and  the 
area  is  so  difficult  of  administration  and 
they  have  such  limited  facilities  to  keep 
them  in  such  position  of  helpfulness. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  if  what 
be  suggests  does  happen,  this  authoriza- 
tion ceilmg  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  the  maximum,  or  the  minimum,  either 
one.  That  would  be  up  to  the  Congress  at 
that  time  as  they  take  care  of  tbe  appro- 
priations. But  the  money  is  needed  at 
the  present  time  for  tbe  development 
that  is  projected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  quick  observation? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  II  we  can  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  ol  people  around  the  world, 
and  we  have  not  been  successful  thus 
far  despite  having  spent  a  couple  of 
hundred  blllloD  dollars  on  foreign  aid 
in  an  effort  to  do  this.  I  shudder  to  think. 
I  say  again,  of  what  will  happen  when 
we  are  compelled  to  drastically  cut  back 
In  spending  after  having  dished  out  Fed- 
eral funds  as  though  money  was  going 
out  of  style. 

Mr.  ASPINAI^.  May  I  say  again,  I  un- 
derstand my  colleague's  concern. 

These  are  our  people.  These  are  our 
friends.  We  want  to  keep  them  that  way. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  further  response  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
In  specific  response  to  his  comment  re- 
garding the  length  of  time  that  we  would 
be  responsible,  financially  or  otherwise 
to  these  islands.  I  would  say  personally 
I  hope  tliat  we  would  have  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility  for  a  long  time,  In  fact 
In  perpetuity. 

Under  the  United  Nations  agreement 
which  brings  us  into  connection  with 
Micronesia,  we  are  supposed  to  be  help- 
mg  those  people  in  leading  them  to  a 
time  when  they  can  determine  for  them- 
selves what  their  governmental  and  poli- 
tical status  will  be. 

I  hope  that  they  do  decide  when  the 
proper  time  comes  on  some  kind  of  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States  as  many 
other  peoples  of  that  area  of  the  Pacific 
have.  At  Uie  same  time  I  Icnow  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee— and  I  agree 
completely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross) — Is  trying  to  guaran- 
tee these  funds  will  be  used  wisely  and 
as  efflclently  as  possible.  One  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  we  have  had,  as  the  chair- 
man has  suggested.  Is  that  when  you 
try  to  do  this  job  development  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  there  is  .so  much  built-in  in- 
efficiency in  a  12-month  planning  period, 
you  just  do  not  get  the  Job  done  that  you 
set  out  to  do.  At  least  now  we  should 
have  some  guidelines  for  wise  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds. 

Mr.  SAYLOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such   time  as   I  may   consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
15978,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $300  million  over  a  5-year  period  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment !n  the  trust  territory.  The  blU 
authorizes  an  Increase  of  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  from  $50  to  $60  million, 
and  $60  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1»72. 1973, 1974.  and  1975. 

In  Micronesia,  the  United  States  as  the 
administering  authority.  Is  providing  the 
whole  range  of  public  and  private  serv- 
ices at  all  levels  of  government  which  are 
necessary  to  a  developing  society  in 
keeping  with  our  objectives  to  bring  the 
Mlcroneslan  people  toward  self-deter- 
mination or  independence  on  the  basis 
of  self-suIDclency.  Involved  In  this  pro- 
gram are  approximately  100.000  people 
uf  six  principal  cultiues  and  myriads 
of  subcultures,  scattered  over  100  settled 


Islands  of  separate  little  communities, 
spread  over  3  million  square  miles  of 
ocean. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands Is  an  area  that  was,  and  still  Is,  in 
many  places,  devastated  by  World  War 
II.  Starting  from  the  chaos  of  that  war, 
the  mission  of  the  United  States  in  the 
trust  territory  has  been  to  create  maxi- 
mum self-sufBciency,  adequate  trans- 
portation and  supply  systems,  an  edu- 
cational syiitem.  a  health  and  medical 
care  system,  and  an  organized,  functional 
government  at  every  level.  Oui'  mission 
has  also  been  to  have  this  done  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  by  the  Micro- 
neslans  themselves. 

There  Is  one  basic  conflict  with  our 
goals  is  administering  the  trust  territory 
which  Is  not  clearly  recognized  and 
understood,  and  that  is  that  the  United 
States  has  vital  national  security  inter- 
ests in  the  trust  territory.  And,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  and  recognized 
that  the  trusteeship  agreement  specifi- 
cally permits  the  accommodation  of 
tliose  mterests.  Despite  expressions  to 
the  contrary,  the  United  States  has  not 
exploited  that  provision  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  over  the  last  23  years. 

The  next  few  years  will  be  most  Im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  United 
States — trust  territory  relationships. 
These  years  vrill  determine  whether  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  will  continue 
a  close  relationship  with  the  United 
States  or  seek  some  other  status.  What 
must  be  made  clear  during  these  years  Is 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  gouged, 
blackmailed,  or  wooed  In  protecting  Its 
own  interests  of  national  security  or 
those  of  the  people  of  Micronesia.  The 
Umted  States  does  not  intend  to  engage 
again  In  military  combat  to  gain  freedom 
for  the  people  of  Micronesia  and  protect 
her  own  national  security. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1970,  the  United 
States  has  spent  through  direct  appro- 
priations $250  million  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory. While  our  program  in  the  trust 
territory  has  begun  to  move  with  the 
increased  appropriations  of  recent  years, 
the  record  of  the  United  States  does  In- 
clude some  measurable  aclilevement  in 
many  areas  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  involved. 

This  legislation,  H.R.  15978,  provides  a 
program  of  action  through  which  the 
United  States  is  demonstrating  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  Micronesian  aspirations 
consistent  with  our  national  security  re- 
quirements. In  this  respect  this  Country 
is  keeping  faith  with  the  people  of  the 
tru^t  territory  and  our  obligations  under 
the  trusteeship  agreement. 

In  view  of  recent  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Pull 
Committee,  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  should  carefully  con- 
sider the  Implementation  of  this  5-year 
appropriation  authorization  and  reeval- 
uate the  level  of  Federal  expenditures  In 
the  trust  territory.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
pi'lations  will  so  act,  I  urge  the  rules  be 
suspended  on  this  bill.  H.R.  15978.  be 
passed. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania lor  his  statement  and  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  lor 
advancing  this  legislation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  the 
trust  territories  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  United  States  bandies  Microneeis 
and  other  territories  in  the  immediate 
future  are  going  to  have  major  signifi- 
cance as  far  as  our  ultimate  success  in 
maintaining  and  protecting  American  in- 
terests in  the  entire  Pacific  Basin.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  giving  that 
area  the  kind  of  attention  that  is  long 
overdue. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  legisla- 
tion and  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  committee  toward  Improvmg  on  what 
we  have  done  today. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  C/uizY)  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territories  and  Insular 
Allalrs. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation,  and  as  a  propo- 
nent and  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  conunlttee.  and  my  coimterport, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Stejger)  who  have  had  so  much  concern 
and  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  ttali 
is  mandatory  legislation,  and  no  doubt 
also  that  it  will  be  productive  of  a  more 
coordinated  and  unified  and  organized 
policy  toward  the  people  of  Micronesia. 

This  Is  the  aim  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  I  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  had  for  a  long 
time  in  trying  to  get  the  departments 
downtown  to  work  together  for  a  clear- 
cut  policy  on  our  problems  in  connection 
with  Micronesia.  We  do  noi  understate 
that  problem.  We  recognize  It,  and  al- 
though we  are  far  removed  from  the 
area,  we  are  closely  joined  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  in  what  is  best  for  the 
people  of  Micronesia,  because  they  an 
joined  to  our  Interest  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  commit- 
ments by  several  Presidents,  and  at  the 
very  least  we  have  communicated  to  the 
people  of  Micronesia,  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  at  least  the  health  facilitlei 
within  Micronesia  would  be  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  at  least  equal  to  Uu 
standards  in  the  continental  United 
States.  We  have  not  reached  that  goal. 
and  It  is  to  keep  that  promise  that  this 
legislation  is  needed,  in  order  for  us  to 
keep  our  commitment,  and  so  the  people 
of  Micronesia  can  understand  what  wi 
mean  by  a  close  confluence  between 
Micronesia  and  America  in  terms  of  hu- 
man progress. 

This  is  needed  legislation,  and  It  is  in 
our  national  Interest,  and  I  hope  It  wUl 
enable  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  well-organized  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  close  association 
with  Micronesia  through  the  use  of  art- 
ful and  humanitarian  means  that  will 
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enable  the  people  of  that  area  to  come  to 
m  understanding  of  what  this  associa- 
tion means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  privilege,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
torial and  Insular  Affairs,  to  have  some 
part  In  bringing  this  important  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  for  consideration. 

The  bill,  HJt.  15978,  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  In 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Is  more  than  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization. It  Is  legislation  which  pro- 
vides a  people-to-people  program.  A 
program  of  human  beings  sharing  a 
community  of  Interest  and  wealth.  E>en. 
more  so.  this  legislation  is  evidence  of 
our  dedication  to  meet  our  obligation, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  VH.  Charter 
ind  the  trusteeship  agreement.  This 
legislation  authorizes  the  funding  of  the 
programs  which  foster  the  educational, 
economic,  political,  and  sodal  develop- 
ment of  the  Mlcroneslan  people  so  that 
they  will  be  readv  for  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion without  fear  of  economic  oppression 
or  imoranee. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15978  is  to  amend 
the  basic  act  providing  for  the  eontlnu- 
ince  of  dvll  government  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  by  In- 
ciwslne  the  appropriation  authorization 
by  $10  million  for  fiscal  1971.  from  $50 
million  to  $60  million,  and  bv  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $80  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  1974,  and 
1975. 

This  5-year  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion was  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration and  continues  the  evolution  of 
nur  basic  nollcv  in  the  trust  territory 
of  nrovldlr?  the  necessary  programs  In 
communlcfltlonfl.  education,  health, 
transoortatlon.  economic  development, 
nnrt  Inrreaslnir  the  Involvement  of  Ml- 
ci-oneslans  In  their  own  eovemment. 

Desnlte  some  views  to  the  contrary,  the 
dvll  ffovemment  of  the  trust  territory 
Is  a  (Tovemment  administered  for  the 
beni-nt  of  the  Mlcroneslan  people  This 
Kivemment  Is  nnloue  In  the  sense  that 
it  must  provide  the  ""hole  nnfe  of  Fed- 
eral. State  local,  public,  and  orivate  serv- 
lc«  necessary  for  the  education,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  develonment 
of  the  peonle  of  the  trust  territory.  This 
m»«n<i  from  bulldlne  sewers  to  Issuing 
pas.'ipnrt.'! — from  btilldine  and  noernt- 
Inc  schools  to  settlne  Interi.sland  sur- 
fiiri"  freleht  rates — from  provldlnff  leeol 
servi»es  to  maintaining  public  roads  and 
biitldlngs. 

The  5-Tear  aoorooriaOon  authoriza- 
tion cnntalned  In  this  letrlslatlon  Is  not 
0  totally  American  proeram.  This  S-year 
proernm  Is  the  product  of  Joint  par- 
tlclnatlnn  of  both,  the  peonle  of  Mlcro- 
nwla.  through  their  elected  representa- 
ttvps  In  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  and 
at  local  levels,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner and  his  staff.  This  develooment 
coordlnafln?  committee  functioned  at 
the  reoupst  of  the  admlnlstertne  author- 
ity and  devoted  Its  efforts  toward  de- 
termlnlre  the  best  action-oriented  pro- 
gram which  will  lead  to  the  achievement 
of  spedflc  goals  In  the  next  5  years. 


This  5-year  program  Is  based  upon  a 
new  Impetus  being  given  by  this  Ad- 
ministration to  the  development  of 
Micronesia.  In  Justifying  this  program, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  made  It 
clear  that  a  lower  level  of  funding  will 
stretch  out  the  program,  Involve  in- 
herent Increases  associated  with  con- 
struction planning,  and  will  compel  the 
making  of  geographic  priorities  within 
the  trust  territory. 

As  a  result  of  the  Micronesian  Input 
into  the  planning  of  this  program,  the 
Micronesian  people  arc  looking  forward 
to  improving  their  health  and  education 
programs  and  facilities,  developing  a 
vloble  money  economy  in  the  next  five 
years  which  requires  land  reforms  and 
public  works  Improvements.  Increasing 
their  ability  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  Mlcroncsians 
in  high-ranking  and  responsible  posi- 
tions In  their  government. 

Some  highlights  of  this  5-year  pro- 
gram are  as  follows:  In  the  field  of 
education. 

a.  Kindergarten  education  oppor- 
tunity will  be  provided  to  2.200  5-year- 
olds — none  exists  now. 

b.  All  educable  children  of  elementary 
age  will  be  In  school  with  age-in-grade  1 
to  3  comparable  to  the  United  States 
with  assurance  of  progressing  on  an  age' 
grade  accomplishment  equivalency. 

c.  ESghty  percent  of  elementary  school 
graduates  will  enter  high  school  and  of 
these  90  percent  will  complete  high 
school. 

d.  Vocational  training  to  meet  grow- 
ing drill  requirements  will  be  met 
through  prevocatlonal  training  In  sec- 
ondary schools  and  at  the  Micronesian 
Occupational  Center. 

e.  All  new  teachers  will  have  14  years 
of  formal  education  compared  with  11.1 
years  in  1969.  Teachers  will  spend  10-15 
percent  of  their  time  to  compensate  for 
pre-servlce  training  deficiencies. 

f.  Classroom  construction  costs  and 
time  win  be  reduced  through  use  of 
simple  pre-englneered  designs  using 
local  labor  and.  where  possible,  indige- 
nous materials. 

HKALTH    AND    MEDICAL    SEBV1CES 

The  Ponape  Teaching-Referral  Hos- 
pital, district  hospitals,  and  local  dis- 
persarles  will  be  developed  to  adequately 
meet  health  needs— 7.3  beds  per  1,000 
population. 

TRANSPOBTATION   AKD   COWMTTKICATJOKa 

'  The  transportation  system  will  be  Im- 
proved to  provide  adequate  service  by; 
construeUon  of  370  miles  of  roads:  bring- 
ing all  district  airports  to  FAA  stand- 
ards: replacing  Interisland  ships,  and  by 
Improving  harbors  to  eliminate  lighter- 
ing. 

WATxa.  scwnuGX.  ajtd  pown 

a.  All  district  centers  are  to  be  served 
With  potable  water,  adequate  sewerage, 
and  electric  power  for  Government,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  demands. 

b.  Outer  Islands  will  have  small-scale 
community  or  home  water  storage  fa- 
cilities, sanitary  devices  for  95  percent 
of  the  population,  and  electric  power  for 
principal  communities. 


|£SOnmCX.     COKMERClAl..     AND     INDVSTaUL 
DIVR.OPMENT 

a.  Land  rights  and  clear  titles  will  be 
provided  on  84.600  parcels  of  jirivately 
owned  land,  thereby  Identlfyhig  the  pub- 
lic domain  lands. 

b.  Economic  growth  will  be  accelerated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  observers 

and  outside  experts  who  continue  to  tell 
us  what  this  Nation  should  be  doing  In 
the  trust  territory.  While  we  are  ap- 
preciative of  these  expressions,  we  arc 
more  In  need  of  advice  from  those  who 
have  been  there  and  know  the  people 
of  Micronesia,  and  those  who  are  more 
Interested  In  providing  the  programs  and 
financial  assistance  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  not  those  who  are 
only  Interested  In  postulating  the  future 
political  status  of  this  area  without  hav- 
ing experienced  firsthand  Its  problems 
and  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  and  the 
program  It  authorizes  will  produce  good- 
will and  better  conditions  In  the  trust 
territory.  In  this  light,  the  future  politi- 
cal status  of  the  trust  territory  will  de- 
termine Itself. 

I  urge  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
the  bill  t>e  passed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  of  our  Union's  western- 
most State,  closest  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15978.  which  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  clvU  government  for  the  trust 
territory. 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  the  United 
Nations  confidently  placed  the  Micro- 
nesian Islands  under  the  trust  of  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years  we  have 
read  reports,  which  have  become  espe- 
cially numerous  In  recent  months.  Indi- 
cating that  unparalleled  progress  and 
development  has  not  characterized 
America's  stewardship.  In  fact,  what  Is 
most  disturbing  Is  the  oft-repeated  as- 
sertion that  life  of  the  islanders  was  bet- 
ter before  the  United  States  assumed 
trust  responsibility. 

The  UN.  trust  mandate  charges  the 
United  States  with  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting the  economic,  educational,  social, 
and  political  advancement  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  trust  territory,  toward 
self-government  or  Independence.  Yet 
we  waited  ahnost  20  years  before  making 
any  serious  attempt  to  replace  roads, 
schools,  electric  power,  and  water  facu- 
lties destroyed  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

Moreover,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion reports  that  very  little  has  been  done 
to  control  outbreaks  of  leprosy,  amoebic 
dysentery,  and  gastroenteritis — diseases 
that  have  been  almost  eliminated  m  the 
United  States. 

In  spite  of  this  long  history  of  neglect, 
citizens  of  the  trust  territory  have  the 
utmost  esteem  for  the  United  States  Al- 
ttiough  not  compelled  to  do  so.  many  of 
their  young  men  are  serving  In  our 
Armed  Forces  and  giving  their  lives  In 
Vietnam.  Micronesian  citizens  are  con- 
stantly demonstrating  their  loyalty  to 
the  country  to  which  they  look  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  largest  Island  groups  coming 
wltbln  the  VH.  trusteeship  are  the  Mar- 
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shalls.  the  Carolines,  and  Ibe  Marianas, 
except  Ouam.  Altogether,  the  trust  terri- 
tory comprises  2,141  Islands  and  extends 
through  an  area  of  the  South  Pacific 
equal  to  the  Continental  United  States. 
The  inhabitants  number  about  100,000. 

Mr.  Si»alcer,  H.R.  15978  would  help 
us  to  improve  our  civil  administration  in 
the  trust  territory  o£  the  Pacific  Islands 
by  increasing  the  appropriation  authori- 
zation from  $50  million  to  t60  million  for 
each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  commencing 
with  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  5-year  program  will  help  the 
Dnited  States  in  fulfilling  its  pledge  to 
promote  the  economic,  educational,  so- 
cial, and  political  development  of  the 
people  of  Micronesia.  Among  the  main 
goals  of  the  5-year  program  are: 

First,  Improvement  of  health  and  edu- 
cation programs  and  facilities: 

Second,  development  of  a  viable  money 
economy  requiring  land  reform  and  pub- 
lic works  improvements; 

Third,  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
Mlcroneslans  to  communicate;  and 

Fourth,   bringing   more  Mlcroneslans 

[)  into  high-ranking  and  responsible  po5i- 

|i  Uoiu  of  government,  and  Including  the 

Congress  of  Micronesia  and  the  district 

legislatures  directly  in  the  planning  and 

budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15978  wUI  enable  the 
United  States  to  Improve  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  trust  obligation  in  Micro- 
nesia. I  therefore  strongly  urge  a  imaiil- 
mous  vot<  for  the  measure. 

GXNEILAL    LSAVK    TO    SXTKND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  all  Members 
de.'ilrlng  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoiio  immedintely  after 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  SayiorI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
DERT).  I.S  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
159781,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tile  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  .similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
3479  >  to  amend  .section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
r.slands 

The  Clerk  reod  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore,  fs  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sreaker.  resening 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senate  bill 
Increase  thf  time  element,  increase  the 
5  years,  nnd  would  it  increase  the 
amount  of  money? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mt.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Senate  bill  la 


a  2-year  authorization,  and  after  very 
careful  study,  the  House  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  5-year  authorization  was 
the  only  kind  of  extension  that  we  could 
honestly  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
That  is  the  time  difference  in  the  two 
bills — the  5  years  in  the  House  bill  and 
the  2  years  In  the  Senate  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  no  difference  as  to 
amount? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  Senate  bill  would 
be  then  amended.  Increasing  the  time 
to  5  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fal- 
lows: 

S.  3479 
A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,   1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Truat   Territory   ol    the    Padflc   Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1964  (08  Stat. 
330) ,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to  reed 
as  follows; 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  MO.000.000 
for  A&Ciil  yeor  1070,  and  960.000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  necessary  capital  Improvement 
and  public  works  related  to  health,  educa- 
tion, utilities,  highways,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, communications,  and  public  build- 
ings: Provided.  That  except  for  funds  appro- 
printed  for  the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
no  lunds  appropriated  by  any  Act  shall  be 
iiacd  for  administration  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  except  as  may  be 
speclflcolly  authorized  by  law." 

AMENDBSENT  OrFZRID  BT  MR.  ASPtNAJ-L 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oiler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
3.  3479  and  msert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  HJt,  15978.  OS  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.=!5ed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJt.  15978)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHINO  PORT  POINT  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SITE.  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CALIP. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
18410>  to  establi.*  the  Port  Point  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  18410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  presen-e  and  Interpret  for  future  genera- 
tions the  historical  signlftcance  of  Port  Point 
In  the  Presidio  of  San  Francl.<;co.  California. 
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the  Congress  hereby  establishes  the  Port 
Point  National  Historic  Site  comprising  tiie 
area  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Bound- 
ary Map,  Port  Point  National  Historic  Site 
California",  numbered  NHS- POI-9 1.000  and' 
dated  July  1970,  together  with  such  adjacent 
lands  as  may  hereafl«r  be  transferred,  with- 
out monetary  consideration,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Such  additional  lands.  wlUch  shall  neltbei 
exceed  ten  acres  of  fast  lands  nor  sixty- 
three  acres  of  submerged  lands,  shall,  when 
transferred,  be  added  to  ttie  Fort  Point  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  and  shall  he  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  transfer  ot  lands 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  consum- 
mated until  sixty  days  after  the  descrip- 
tion, terms,  and  conditions  of  the  proposed 
transfer  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  tlie 
United  States. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  Port  Point  National  Historic 
Site  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August 
25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (16  U.S.C.  1  et  esq,),  and  the  Act 
or  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  064,'  16  VS.C. 
461-467). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated lor  development  ot  Fort  Point  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  such  sums  as  may  b? 
necessary,  but  not  more  than  95,250,000 
(February  1070  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices 
applicable  to  the  types  or  construcuon  In- 
volved herein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
BERT).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  S.'VYIjOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspiwau). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  rise  In  support  of  HJl 
18410  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  In.?ular  Affairs.  This 
bill  establishes  the  Port  Point  National 
Historic  Site  in  California. 

Port  Point  Is  located  In  the  Prc^dio 
of  San  Francisco.  Dnllke  many  of  the 
other  coastal  forts  around  the  country.  It 
is  readily  accessible  to  the  general  public 
tvithout  undue  interference  with  existing 
military  activities.  Being  located,  as  It  Is. 
in  San  Francisco,  this  fort  should  serve 
not  only  the  residents  living  In  and  near 
that  major  American  city,  but  It  will  pro- 
vide a  stenlflcant  attraction  to  the  mil- 
lions of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  tlslt  that  city  every  year 

If  enacted  as  recommende '  by  the 
committee.  HJl.  18410  will  establish  the 
historic  site  as  of  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. The  members  of  the  committee 
were  concerned  because  the  detail  of 
the  agreement  for  the  transfer  of  the 
neceiisary  lands  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  not  sulBclently  firm  to  as- 
stire  the  future  of  the  site.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  concern,  it  was  determined 
that  the  historic  site  should  be  esUb- 
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Uihed  by  the  Congress  to  the  extent  that 
the  two  agencies  had  reached  agreement 
and  that  the  future  enlargement  of  the 
site  to  include  certain  submerged  and  ad- 
jacent lands  should  be  contingent  upon 
a  mutually  acceptable  agreement  com- 
patible with  Jie  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Sixty  days  before  such  an  agree- 
ment is  to  be  consummated,  the  details 
of  the  proposed  transfer  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that  the  fort  and  the 
29  acres  of  land  on  which  it  Is  located  will 
make  a  suitable  national  historic  site  and 
that  It  will  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  public  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead.  The  potential  additions 
which  the  bill  would  permit  are  explicitly 
limited  and  would  be  necessars'  only  to 
assure  the  integrity  of  the  site  and  to 
accommodate  the  public  when  the  visitor 
volume  increases. 

All  of  the  lands  Immediately  or  po- 
tentially Involved  in  this  proposal  are 
federally  owned:  consequenty.  no  land 
acquisition  costs  trtll  be  Incurred.  Other 
than  annual  operating  costs,  the  only 
costs  attributable  to  the  project  will  be 
those  associated  with  Its  rehabilitation 
and  preparation  for  a  large  volume  of 
visitors.  It  is  estimated  that  development 
costs  will  total  $5,250,000  and  the  bill 
limits  the  authorization  to  that  amotmt. 
In  this  respect,  the  committee  amended 
the  cost  limitation  to  reflect  the  maxi- 
mum amount  expected  to  be  needed.  The 
orislnal  appropriation  celling  contained 
in  the  bill  did  not  include  any  expendi- 
tures anticipated  after  the  first  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  explains  the  nature 
and  the  purpose  of  HR.  18410  very 
briefly.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  believe 
that  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  soimd  legis- 
lation and  I  recommend  Its  approval  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

All  the  land  for  this  project  is  to  be 
donated  by  the  Federal  (government? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  there  b  S5.250.000 
cost  attached  to  this.  The  improvements 
within  that  area,  must  be  in  a  sad  state  of 
disrepair,  If  It  la  going  to  cost  $5,280,000 
tor  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  not  in  such  a  sad 
state  of  repair,  but  improvements  are 
needed  to  get  it  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 

Also,  the  approximately  $3  180.000  is 
here  as  a  contingent  authorization,  so 
that  If  the  seawall  which  is  present  there 
needs  rehabilitation,  then  the  money  will 
be  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man, was  this  an  area  that  the  hippies 
and  the  yippies  took  over? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No  The  gentleman  Is 
thinking  of  Alcatraz,  which  was  a  for- 
mer Federal  penitentiary.  This  is  not 
that  area.  ThLi  is  an  old  fort.  And  might 
I  say  that  It  is  one  of  two  In  the  United 
States  of  a  four  tier  construction,  and.  it 
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la  the  only  fort  constructed  as  such  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  they  did  stage 
some  kind  of  a  demonstration  there.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  demonstration  and 
takeover  of  Alcatraz,  but  I  thoucbt  there 
was  another  demonstration  that  was 
staged  here,  where  they  took  this  over 
for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  ASPDJ.ALL.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  have  been  busy  out  in  the 
beautiful  land  of  the  sun.  Colorado,  and 
If  there  had  been  anything  like  this.  It 
did  not  get  Into  our  papers. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tvlll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that 
this  is  probably  the  least  likely  spot 
where  the  hippies  or  the  yippies  would 
be  able  to  take  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  it  is  a  mili- 
tary reservation,  but  that  sometimes  does 
not  stop  them  from  taking  over.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  they  invaded  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  Washington  and 
Invaded  other  military  installations  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  other 
question?  What  is  meant  by  "fast  land"? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understand  that  Is 
land  that  Is  completely  attached  to  the 
shoreline. 

I  win  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  for  an  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  never  seen  the 
term  before,  fast  land. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  Is  associated  with  this 
hLstoric  site  area  some  submerged  lands, 
and  the  fact  Is  that  the  term  "fast  land" 
Is  used  to  distinguish  the  land  which  Is 
always  above  water  from  that  which  Is 
submerged. 

Further  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
question  about  the  development  cost,  the 
main  portion  of  $3.5  million  would  be  lor 
the  development  of  roads,  parking  areas, 
trails,  and  viewpoints,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  visitor  Information  station. 
Then  there  Is  an  additional  $1.9  million 
that  would  probably  be  needed  to  Im- 
prove the  existing  seawall.  There  will 
also  be  some  slope  protection  and  land- 
scaping done  in  connection  with  the 
project. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  for  eenerni  In- 
formation this  piece  of  land  which  we  are 
making  into  a  historic  site  here  is  among 
the  very  highest  valued  land  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  piece  of  land  were 
put  up  for  auction,  the  pun^hase  pri(^e.  I 
am  sure,  would  be  staggering  This  is 
some  of  the  most  valuable  land  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUI  the  gentleman  vield 
further? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  more  valuable  than 
what  they  propose  to  do  In  Washington 
In  trading  t^e  land  near  Shirley  Highway 
adjacent  to  the  Pentagon?  I  wonder  If  It 
Is  more  valuable  than  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  the  gentleman  In 


the  well  be  excused  from  answering  that 
question? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
18410,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

Fort  Point  is  located  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  near  the  south  end  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridiie.  It  was  originally  the  site 
of  an  old  Spanish  fort  in  1794,  end  in 
1850,  the  area  surrounding  this  site,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Presidio,  was  de- 
clared a  military  reservation.  The  fort 
was  reconstructed  in  1853,  and  is  one  of 
the  two  forts  constructed  In  this  coimtry 
with  the  arrangement  of  guns  In  multi- 
ple tiers.  Thereafter,  this  fort  and  sur- 
rounding area,  although  part  of  the 
larger  Presidio  area,  tiecame  known  as 
Fort  Wlnfleld  Scott. 

This  fort,  like  Port  Hunt  and  Port 
Washington  here  on  the  Potomac  River, 
and  others  throughout  this  country,  rep- 
resent the  efforts  of  our  forefathers  In 
establishing  the  defenses  and  national 
security  of  this  Nation.  As  such.  Port 
Point  presents  an  outstanding  opportu- 
nity to  preserve  this  historic  site.  The 
fort  has  remained  in  relatively  go<Kl 
condition  because  It  has  t>een  within  the 
confines  of  an  active  miUtary  reserva- 
tion. 

In  1960,  the  Port  Point  Museum  Asso- 
ciation, an  hlstoric-mlnded  nonprofit 
citizens  organization  In  California, 
.sought  to  begin  the  preservation  of  this 
historic  site  and  leased  some  lands  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  They  have 
restored  a  2-acre  area  and  operate  the 
site  as  a  military  museum.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  association  and  tvithout 
the  advantages  of  national  recognition. 
some  200,000  visitors  each  year  have  been 
able  to  see  and  enjoy  this  historic  fort 
and  site. 

The  bill,  H.R.  18410.  as  amended  by 
the  committee,  will  establish  a  29-acre 
historic  site  by  transferring  the  lands 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  potential  addition  of  an- 
other 10  acres  in  the  future. 

Since  the  land's  Involved  are  federally 
owned,  there  are  no  land  acquisition 
costs  involved  In  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, approximately  $3,500,000  Is  needed 
for  development  and  possibly  an  addi- 
tional $1,900,000  to  rehabilitate  an  exist- 
ing seawall.  The  development  planned 
will  consist  of  roads,  parking  areas, 
trails,  viewpoints,  a  visitor's  Information 
station,  picnic  areas  and  general  repair 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  fort. 

In  my  Judgment,  establishment  of  the 
Port  Point  National  Historic  Site  wlU 
provide  a  valuable  addition  to  the  na- 
tionally recognized  historic  sites  across 
the  Nation.  These  sites  tell  the  story  and 
history  of  this  country  and  should  be 
available  for  the  public  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CalUomia  'Mr. 
Clausen) . 
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Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  In  strong  support  of  the 
leirt.';lat!on  be-ore  us  to  establish  Port 
Point  as  a  national  hJ.';torlc  site.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  leetslHtlon  being  con- 
sidered. T  am  particularly  gratified  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  House  on  this 
matter. 

This  leelslatlon  will  allow  the  preser- 
vation of  what  has  been  termed  "the  best 
remalnlne  example  of  the  surviving  forts 
of  the  eold  rush  era."  According  to  ex- 
perts In  this  field,  none  of  the  surviving 
forts  of  that  period  can  compare,  archi- 
tecturally, with  Fort  Point,  and  It  re- 
mains as  the  best  existing  example  of 
American  military  architecture  at  Its 
highest  level. 

One  factor  alone.  In  n^  judginent. 
that  dictates  that  Fort  Point  should  be 
preserved  as  a  national  historic  site: 
that  Is.  Its  proximity  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  metropolitan  centers — San 
Francisco. 

Located  at  the  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Port  Point  Is  within  ea.sy 
reach  of  the  several  million  resident? 
of  the  Bay  Area  and,  sccnically.  combines 
a  view  of  San  Franctco  Bay,  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  and  Atcatraz  Island. 

Fort  Point  would  be  truly  unique  In 
that  It  would  afford  visitors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  this  vast  panorama,  as  well 
as  the  port  Itself  i;nd  Its  110  years  of 
history. 

At  present,  the  Fort  Point  Maseum 
As.soclatlon,  a  nonprofit  organization. 
lea.ses  approximately  2  acres  from  the 
Army.  Including  the  fort  Itself,  and  lust 
this  past  summer,  welcomed  Its  300.- 
000th  visitor  to  the  fort  This  Is  truly 
an  amazing  statistic,  since  the  fort  Is 
open  only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
Tl-jc  National  Park  Service  has  estimated 
that  this  tremcndnas  structure.  In  the 
heart,  of  a  major  metropolitan  area,  will 
attract  600.000  visitors  annually. 

Since  the  land  on  which  the  fort  Is 
located  currently  Is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  there  are  no  acquisi- 
tion costs  Involved  with  the  project. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  minimal  cost  to 
restore  and  operate  the  site  The  legis- 
lation merely  transfers  the  land  from  the 
D-'partment  of  the  Army  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  establishes 
It  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  favorable  and 
early  congressional  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  con.slder  four 
bills  originating  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  and  Im- 
portint  to  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
first  dealing  with  Minute  Man  National 
HUtorical  Piirk  In  New  England  has  al- 
ready been  pa.'i.'ied.  The  one  that  we  are 
now  considering  would  make  a  historic 
.site  of  an  outstanding  example  of  Amer- 
ican military  architecture  In  the  State 
of  California  The  third  deals  with  a  bat- 
tlefield In  the  Midwest  and  the  fourth 
establishes  a  historic  site  In  the  South. 
It  lust  happens  that  they  are  so  distrib- 


uted. All.  we  think,  hold  historic  value 
for  our  Nation. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  need  to  turn 
the  spotlight  on  American  history  and 
remind  our  people  of  the  events  and  sac- 
rifices which  made  our  Nation  what  It  Is 
today 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  H  R. 
18410  Is  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site. 

There  are  many  persuasive  arguments 
for  pre.servtng  this  fort  as  a  part  of  the 
national  park  system.  It  Is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  American  military  archi- 
tecture. Although  It  is  not  unique,  it  Is 
one  of  only  t-vo  forts  built  with  four  tiers 
of  guns  and  It  Is  the  only  major  cossta] 
fort  on  the  west  coast. 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  located 
within  an  active  military  re.ser^e.  the  fort 
has  survived  the  wrecker's  ball.  In  fact. 
even  when  the  world-famous  Golden 
Onte  Bridge  was  constructed.  Its  historic 
and  architectural  values  were  recognized 
and  a  .special  effort  was  made  to  save  It 
from  destruction.  Now.  this  little  Ameri- 
can fort  stands  partially  under  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  bridge  posing  an  ex- 
tremely Interesting  contrast  for  people 
interested  to  the  history  of  American 
architecture. 

The  structure  Is  baidcallT  sound  and 
Ttnaltered.  but  some  renairs.  restora- 
tion, and  refurbishing  will  be  required 
tn  assure  the  safety  of  the  Wslting  pub- 
lic and  to  provide  for  Its  proper  Inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  during  the  recent  re- 
cess, a  few  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
had  an  opporturUty  to  visit  this  site  and 
discuss  this  leelslatlon  with  the  com- 
manding oflleer  of  the  Presidio.  As  a 
result  of  our  meeting,  we  can  advise  the 
House  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
fiillv  supports  H  R.  18410.  as  amended, 
and  that  the  Arm.v  will  coooerate  fully 
In  maklni"  this  n  meaningful  historic 
area  for  the  edification  and  enjoyment 
of  the  American  people. 

While  we  did  not  seek  any  commit- 
ments with  resiuect  to  the  possible  fu- 
ture transfer  of  the  .submerged  lands 
and  adiacent  lands  I  feel  confident  that 
suitable  arrangements  will  be  agreed 
unon  as  the  needs  arise.  There  was  no 
objection  to  the  Immediate  transfer  of 
the  29  acres  and  of  the  fort  to  the  In- 
terior Department. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker.  i»  land  ac- 
quisition costs  are  Involved  In  this  leg- 
islation. Under  the  terms  of  the  bUl. 
annronriatlons  are  limited  to  no  more 
than  $5,350,000.  but  all  of  this  money  will 
not  be  needed  If  the  potential  future 
transfers  are  not  consummated  and 
some  of  the  costs  attributable  to  the  his- 
toric site  may  be  reduced  if  both  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  benefit  from 
some  of  the  improvements — such  as 
roads,  seawall  and  pier  rehabnitaUon. 
and  fo  forth  In  any  event.  It  is  not  con- 
templated that  all  of  the  development 
ri'oney  will  be  requested  or  appropriated 
In  the  Immediate  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  merely 
want   to  say  that,  having  visited  this 


proposed  historic  site.  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  part  in  this  legislation, 
because.  I  believe  that  a  significant  part 
of  the  story  of  the  American  Nation 
and  her  people  can  be  told  here.  It  is  the 
kind  of  a  place  that  makes  one  take  stock 
in  his  country  and  realize  that,  in  solte 
of  all  our  problems  today.  It  is  still  a 
great  place  In  which  to  live — and  Itj  get- 
ting better  all  the  time.  H.R.  18410  will 
make  It  possible  to  tell  what  American 
life  was  like  a  century  ago — I  support 
it — and  I  urge  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  BtrsTOH). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  18410.  which  I  In- 
troduced and  vhlch  was  coauthored  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  San 
Pmncisco.  Mr.  M«iLHAan,  and  others, 
would  establish  the  Port  Point  National 
Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  this  bill.  Mr.  Tavxos.  pnd  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
AspiNAit.  without  whose  assistance  the 
creation  of  the  Port  Potat  Historic  Site 
would  have  been  imoossible. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
will  be  welcome  news  to  the  Port  Point 
Museum  Association  and  to  all  othen 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  the 
Port  Point  National  Historic  Site  a  real- 
ity. 

This  area  represents  a  significant  piece 
of  American  history.  The  construction  of 
the  fort  was  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Jefferson  Davis,  tn  1852.  The 
building  of  the  fort  was  supervised  by  Ist 
Lt.  George  Washington  Custls  Lee.  son  of 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  only  block  fortress  buUt  in  the 
West.  Its  granite  blocks  were  transoorted 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  Mormon 
Iflsnd  quarries,  near  Polsom.  Calif. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  pre- 
5er\'e  Fort  Point  and  this  Important  bit 
of  American  history  for  posterity. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  legislation  to 
establish  Port  Point  National  Historic 
Site  has  finally  reached  the  floor  for 
con.siderBtion. 

I  gave  the  measure  Its  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  House  in  July  of  1967.  Since 
then.  It  has  experienced  the  usual  ups 
and  downs  of  the  legislative  proces,s,  In- 
cluding Senate  passage  In  1968  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Kuchel.  To- 
day the  bill  enjoys  bipartisan  ccsponsor- 
shlp  by  eight  of  your  colleagues  from 
Arizona.  California,  New  York,  and  Puer- 
to Rico. 

We  should  note  that  setting  aside  old 
Fort  Point  as  an  historical  site  will  have 
twofold  significance.  First,  this  move 
would  provide  for  the  conservation  of 
valuable  open  space  In  the  midst  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  San  Francisco  Bay 
.\rea  metropolis.  Second,  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  wlH  insure  the  preser- 
vation of  one  of  our  Nation's  unique  his- 
torical sites. 
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I  might  also  add  that  Fort  Point  has 
received  considerable  local  support  from 
the  members  of  the  Port  Point  Museum 
Association.  As  a  nonprofit  educational 
group.  Its  mission  has  been  to  establish 
Port  Point  as  a  museum  and  to  make  its 
historical  contents  available  to  the  pub- 
lic— a  task  which  thas  been  successfully 
accomplished. 

With  its  magnificent  view  from  the 
southern  base  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
snd  with  Its  history  dating  from  1854. 
Fort  Point  will  be  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  our  system  of  national  parks 
monuments  and  historic  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  House  ap- 
proval for  the  bill  HR.  18410. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  18410.  establlshtog  the 
Port  Point  National  Historic  Site  to  San 
Francisco.  Calil.  This  bill,  of  which  I  am 
B  sponsor  along  with  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues, serves  to  preserve  the  most  mas- 
sive brick  fortification  to  be  erected  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America.  Con- 
structed by  the  U.S.  Army  between  1854 
and  1 861  to  guard  the  Golden  Gate — the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay — It  has 
long  been  abandoned  for  military  use. 
But  it  remains  a  part  of  America's  her- 
itage which  well  deserves  preservation. 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  that  the 
House  has  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
H.R.  18410.  not  only  because  of  Its  worthy 
end  and  because  I  am  a  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  but  also  because  this  bill's 
principal  sponsor  Is  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Burton)  . 
Hai'lng  served  in  the  House  w.th  him 
since  his  arrival  in  Congress,  and  having 
sat  on  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  lasular  Affairs  with  him.  I  have  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  dedicated  com- 
mitment of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  BcRTOKi.  His  perspicacity, 
his  legislative  know-how,  his  enlightened 
views,  and  his  voting  record  mark  our 
distinguished  colleague  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Members  of  the  House.  It 
is.  therefore,  an  honor  for  me  to  co- 
sponsor,  with  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla  fMr.  Btmroti) .  H.R.  18410. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
eentleman  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
TuTioR)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rales  and  pass  the  blU  UR.  18410.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  WILSON'S  CREEK 
BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
1160)  to  amend  the  act  of  April  22,  1960, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
WUson's  Oeek  Battlefield  National  Park, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.  1180 

Be  ((  fnactei  by  the  Senate  ani  houie  of 
BepraentaHva  of  the  Vnlteit  Statei  of 
Ameriet  In  Oongreta  oSMembied,  That  tt»  Act 


entitled  "Ad  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llihment  of  the  Wllion'i  Creek  Battlefield 
Nfttlonftl  Park.  In  the  State  of  MlSiOUrt." 
npproved  April  22.  IPSO  (74  Stat.  78).  It 
amended  u  follow*: 

fa)  Strike  out  "Wlleon'a  Creek  Battlefield 
National  IPmrk"  In  the  title  ani!  In  section  2 
fa) .  and  substitute  "Wilson's  Creek  National 
Battlefleld". 

fb)  Amend  section  3  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  3.  For  development  of  the   Wilson's 

Creek  National  Battlefleld.  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
03.285,000  (March  198d  prices) ,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construc- 
tion coflfca  as  Indicated  by  engineering  ooet 
Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein," 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wlU  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  'Mr.  Aspiksll) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl. 
1160  is  a  bill  introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri.  Hon.  Dohward  Hall,  The 
basic  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for 
the  development  of  the  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  presently  known  as 
"Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National 
Park."  If  enacted,  the  bill  would  also 
redesignate  the  area  as  "Wilson's  Creek 
National  Battlefield." 

The  establishment  of  this  area  was 
originally  authorized  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  we  Included  the  usual 
provision  limiting  the  amount  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated — the  celling 
established  totaled  $120,000  of  which  not 
more  than  $20000  was  expected  to  be 
used  for  land  acquisition  All  of  the  lands 
to  the  battlefleld.  however,  have  been 
acquired  and  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Mls.souri  because 
of  Its  keen  Interest  In  the  historic  con- 
frontation which  took  place  there  In  Au- 
ghst  1861.  It  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  that 
many  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers 
saw  their  first  and  last  battle  of  the  Ctvn 
War  and  It  was  there  that  the  future 
course  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  de- 
termined. 

The  battle  which  took  place  In  those 
Missouri  hills  had  a  significant  effect  on 
the  future  course  of  the  war  and  the 
events  which  occurred  there  should  be 
fully  interpreted  for  the  visitors  at  the 
site.  If  HR.  1160  Is  enacted,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  visitors  center,  a  tour  road. 
Interpretive  trails  and  footbridges,  as 
well  as  other  public  use  and  Interpretive 
facilities  will  be  constructed.  Naturally, 
all  of  these  things  require  a  substan- 
tial investment,  so  the  bill  must  reflect 
their  estimated  cost  As  recommended  by 
the  committee.  HR.  1180  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $2.285,000 — an  Increase 
of  $2,165,000. 

While  this  is  an  Increased  authoriza- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size that  it  contemplates  a  broader  de- 
velopment program  than  we  orlgtaally 
recommended  tn  1060  and  that  It  does 


not  reflect  an  erroneous  cost  estimate 
In  this  case,  the  committee  members  feel 
that  the  additional  Investment  Is  war- 
ranted: therefore,  we  recommend  this 
new  authority  to  accomplish  the  devel- 
opment program  which  will  best  serve 
the  public  Interest 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  potat  out  that 
the  bill— like  others  that  have  come  up 
from  time  to  time — redesignates  the  area 
as  a  national  battlefield.  This  designa- 
tion will  more  appropriately  reflect  the 
principal  feature  of  the  area. 

With  that  brief  explanation.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  want  to  urse  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  approve  the  bill,  as  rec- 
ommended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GROS."?  Mr.  Sneaker.  If  I  read  the 
report  correctly  concerning  this  bill,  the 
State  of  Missouri  unlike  most  other 
States  contributed  1.727  acres. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect Of  course,  there  have  been  other 
States,  such  as  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  others  that  have  likewise  con- 
tributed large  areas  of  land.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  that  I  think  you  will  be 
verp  much  Interested  in  this  legislation 
and  very  charitable  toward  the  Increased 
cost  of  development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  one  of  the  virtues 
of  this  legislation,  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  saw  fit  to  purchase  and  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  the  land 
neceiuary  to  create  this  national  his- 
toric park. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  we 
have  two  very  much  desired  propased 
n:itlonal  park  areas  that  we  are  holding 
up  at  the  present  time  becau.se  the  States 
Involved  do  not  see  fit  to  cooperate  to 
this  extent 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  coirmiend  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speoker.  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl 
1160. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
amend  the  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  WUson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Park  by:  First  Increasing  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition  and  development 
from  $120,000  to  $2,285  000,  and  .second 
redesignating  the  park  ns  "Wilson's 
Creek  National  Battlefleld  " 

Stacc  this  national  park  was  estab- 
lished In  the  86th  Congress,  because  of 
its  historical  significance  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  donated 
1.727.54  acres  of  land  for  this  park.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  $120,000  appro- 
priated by  the  I960  act  has  been  expended 
and  addition"!  funds  are  needed  for  de- 
velopment The  developments  propased 
include  a  battlefleld  tour  road.  Interpre- 
tive exhibits,  parking  areas,  battlefleld 
trnils,  a  visitor  center  with  museum  ex- 
hibits and  administrative  facilities. 

In  keeping  with  the  specific  designa- 
tion of  areas  In  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. I  support  the  redeslgnatlon  of  the 
Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  National  Park 
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as  the  Wilson's  Creek  National  Battle- 
neld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  SA-iXOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall),  the 
author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL.  and  the  chairman  of  their  subcom- 
mittee on  national  parks  and  recreation. 
Mr.  Tavlor.  for  reporting  H.R.  1180. 
Their  assistance,  as  well  as  that  of  tlielr 
committee's  statt,  has  been  Invaluable. 

H.R.  1160.  as  originally  Introduced, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Wiliion'.i  Creek  Battlefield  National 
Park.  Basically,  tills  bill  provided  for  two 
thines: 

First  It  would  redesignate  the  park  as 
the  "Wilson's  Creek  National  Battle- 
field." 

Second.  It  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  J2.614.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depaitment  of  In- 
terior submitted  a  favorable  depart- 
mental report  on  May  28  of  thi,"^  year.  In 
tliat  report  they  concurred  with  the 
chnnciHR  of  the  name  to  "Wil.son's  Creek 
National  Battlefield."  and  made  one 
modification  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  authorization.  Their  recommenda- 
tion was  that  the  amount  of  "82,285.000" 
be  substituted  for  the  amount  of  "$2,514.- 
000"  that  appeared  in  my  bill.  I  certainly 
cannot  quarrel  with  this  alteration  and 
have  been  more  than  willing  to  accept  It. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  may 
appear  as  a  routine  matter,  but  to  the 
people  of  .southwest  Missouri  it  consti- 
tutes the  preservation  of  the  site  of  one 
of  the  two  most  Important  military  en- 
ffacements  fotmlit  west  of  the  Mt.<>slsslppl 
durtnp;  the  Civil  War.  This  battle,  which 
took  place  on  Aueust  10.  1861.  was  osten- 
sibly a  victory  for  the  Confederacy,  but 
since  they  failed  to  pursue  the  Union  re- 
treat they  were  deprived  of  MLssouris 
food  supplies,  minerals,  arsenal,  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  fury  and  intensity  of  the  events 
that  day  are  briefly  and  concisely  de- 
scribed In  the  National  Park  Service's 
pamphlet  in  the  followinE  manner: 

Oenerftl  Lyon,  leaving  1.000  troopi  In 
Sprmjtfleld  to  iniard  his  supplies,  decided  to 
niake  a  surprise  attack  with  S.400  troops 
on  the  Sotnhern  camp  early  on  the  mornln-: 
of  Aug\ist  10.  Minutes  before  the  battle 
started,  a  man  was  said  to  h;ivc  tnilloped  b\ 
on  a  mule  warning  residents  of  the  area 
"Olt  back  In  yore  homes!  Thar's  goln'  to  be 
a  hell  of  a  battle  here  In  a  few  nilnuteal" 
There  was. 

For  the  next  nve  hours  the  hills  shook 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  blood- 
leal  battlea  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Dithtlng 
was  At  clo«e  range,  frequently  hand  to  hand 
Though  this  was  one  of  the  flret  batues  of 
the  war  and  many  of  tlie  troops  had  little 
tnunlniEC.  on  no  battlefield  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  w«a  there  a  greater  dla- 
ploy  of  courage  and  bravery.  Officers,  monv 
of  them  West  Point  graduates  and  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  and  Indian  Wars,  ted  their  mi*:i 
ID  person. 

At  times,  the  Federals  would  gain  n  few 
yards,  only  to  see  their  gains  erased  t>y  a 
cnunterthrtist.   The   process   would    then   be 


reversed.  It  was  later  reported  in  the  offi- 
cial records  of  the  Dnlon  and  Confederate 
armies  that,  during  the  great  fury  of  the 
battle,  "some  of  the  twat  blood  in  the  land 
wiLS  being  spilled  as  recklessly  as  If  It  were 
ditch  water." 

Though  already  wotinded  twice,  Qeneral 
Lyon  was  struck  by  a  rifle  boll  In  the  chest 
A-s  he  W.1S  trying  to  lead  another  charge  Hl 
feU  from  his  horse  Into  the  arms  of  his  or- 
derly and  gasped.  "Lehman.  I  am  killed." 
Later  his  body  was  carried  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  Ray's  farmhouse,  a  mellowed  and 
weather-beaten  frame  structure  which  still 
stands. 

The  losses  were  about  equal  on  both  sides. 
Approximately  18  percent  of  the  total  en- 
gaged were  either  killed  or  wotinded.  On 
Bloody  HUI  where  most  of  the  flgbtlng  tu--k 
place.  2fi  percent  of  the  men  were  either 
Idlled  or  wotinded.  The  casualties  at  Wilson's 
Creek  were  greater  than  In  ony  battle  ever 
fought  west  of  the  Mlsalsslppl.  After  the  bat- 
tle, the  ground  was  so  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded  that  one  eyewitness  later  wrote, 
"one  could  have  stepped  from  one  man  to 
another." 

Quite  a  day.  indeed.  A  battle  that  sired 
the  future  general  officer,  E.  O.  Sturges, 
and  others. 

When  this  project  was  Initiated  as  a 
joint  Federal-State  project  the  State  of 
Mls-souri  agreed  to  purchase  the  land. 
This  has  now  been  done,  in  that  the 
State  has  spent  almost  $700,000  for  the 
acquiring  o(  1.730  acres.  It  is  now  time 
for  us  in  Washington  to  fulfill  our  re- 
spotislbilities  by  providing  the  money  for 
a  visitors'  center  with  museum  exhibits,  a 
battlefield  tour  road,  interpretive  «- 
liiblts.  parking  areas,  and  battlefield 
trails.  "These  proposed  facilities  will  go 
far  in  accommodating  and  Informing  the 
increasing  number  of  visitors  that  visit 
the  park  each  year.  In  addition,  these 
proposed  improvements  will  iierve  as  an 
inducement  for  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  this  historic  spot.  For  the 
committee's  Information  41.619  people 
visited  Wilson's  Creek  In  1968.  This  num- 
ber Increased  to  47,314  persons  In  1969. 
This  shows  the  increasing  interest  in  this 
historical  site. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  favorably,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  HJl.  1160  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  since  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended Its  passage. 

Finally,  let  us  fulfill  our  Federal  obli- 
gations since  the  State  of  Missouri  has 
fulfilled  its  obligations  through  land  ac- 
quisition: since  an  increase  of  visitors 
tour  the  site,  and  most  importantly  since 
this  legislation  would  be  another  impor- 
tant step  In  preserving  our  American 
heritage.  It  is  living  history  for  today's 
students. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  CLAUSEN ) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  briefly  to  support  the  legislation. 
but  more  specifically  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 
the  autlior  of  the  bill,  for  his  presenta- 
tion before  the  committee  and  his  co- 
operation as  we  developed  the  legislation 
which  was  most  commendable  and  which 
I  think  needs  to  be  Included  In  the 
Recobd. 
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He  has  championed  the  development 
of  the  Wilson's  Creek  National  Battle- 
field Park,  and  his  presentation  before 
our  committee.  In  advancing  this  legis- 
lation, was  forceful,  articulate,  and  de- 
tailed In  content.  The  committee,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  passage  of  the  bill  today. 
has  responded,  once  again,  to  the  very 
reasonable  and  responsible  requests  of 
our  very  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall). 

Mr.  TA'lfLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1960  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Park  In  Missouri.  At  that  time,  it 
was  thought  that  it  should  be  protected 
for  the  edification  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  only  s 
modest  development  program  was  con- 
templated. H.R.  1160,  It  approved,  trill 
enable  the  National  Park  Service  to 
imdcrtake  a  development  program  more 
consistent  with  the  ptrnxj-'^es  tor  which 
this  site  was  made  a  part  of  the  national 
park  system. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  assisting  In  this  eCfort. 
The  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  Park 
Commission,  a  State  agency,  acquired 
title  to  all  of  the  lands  needed  for  the 
Interpretation  of  the  battlefield— ap- 
proximately 1,727  acres — and  It  has  do- 
nated them  to  the  United  States.  "This 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  utilize  all  of  the  $120,000 
authorized  and  appropriated  to  conjitruct 
an  entrance  road,  to  Install  certain  pub- 
Uc  use  facilities,  and  to  conduct  archeo- 
logical  research  and  site  restoration. 

A  number  of  additional  Improvements 
are  planned  if  HJt.  1160  Is  enacted.  It  Is 
estimated  that  an  effective  Interpretive 
program  at  the  site  will  require  an  in- 
vestment of  $2,165,000  in  addition  to  the 
$120,000  already  expended.  "These  costs 
are  based  on  March  1969  construction 
prices.  Because  of  the  fact  that  these 
construction  costs  fluctuate,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  authorization  limitation 
may  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
standard  construction  cost  indices.  "This 
t  ill  enable  the  Park  Service  to  complete 
the  development  program  outlined  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  bill,  even  If  con- 
struction costs  require  an  expenditure 
beyond  the  amounts  authorized. 

In  this  regard,  however,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  lon- 
guage  contained  in  our  report  which 
makes  it  atisolutely  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministering agency  is  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee if  it  expects  expenditures  to  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  bill. 
We  expect  to  be  informed  of  these  price 
increases  prior  to  the  request  for  appro- 
priations so  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portimlty  to  comment  on  them.  This  lan- 
guage in  the  bUl  Is  a  fairly  recent  innovs- 
tlon.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  should  avoid  the 
necessity  of  considering  minor  cost 
changes  necessitated  by  changing  prices, 
but  it  does  not  authorize  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  change  the  development  plan 
which  it  presented  to  the  committee.  In 
other  words,  it  allows  a  measure  of  flex- 
ibility to  accomplish  the  objective  which 
we  are  authorizing,  but  major  changes 
In  the  development  plan,  reqiilrlng  an  In- 
creased outlay,  will  still  require  a  new 
authorization  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1160  merits  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJi.  1160,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  Ctwo- 
thlrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  THE  ANDERSONVILLE 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE,  GA. 

Mr.  TATfLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iHR. 
140)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Andersonville  National  Historic  Site 
m  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  140 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haufie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  Thot.  In  or- 
der to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  over- 
all prisoner-of-war  story  of  the  Civil  War. 
to  Interpret  the  role  of  prisoner-of-war 
camps  In  history,  to  commemorate  the  aacrl- 
flce  of  Americans  who  lost  their  Uvea  in  such 
camps,  and  to  preserve  the  monumente  lo- 
cated therein,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  designate  not  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  m  Macon  and  Sumter  Coun- 
Ues,  Georgia,  for  establishment  as  the 
Andersonville  National  Historic  Site. 

5ec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  .%ct.  the  Secretriry 
of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  or  ex- 
change lands  and  Interest3  therein  for  the 
ptirposes  of  this  Act.  When  an  IndtTldual 
tract  of  land  is  only  partly  within  the  area 
designated,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  the 
entire  tract  by  any  of  the  above  methods  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  severance  costs.  Land 
so  acquired  outside  the  designated  area  may 
be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Fed- 
eral lantls  wlthm  euch  area,  and  any  portion 
of  the  land  not  utllleed  for  such  exchanges 
may  be  dlspoeed  of  In  accordance  with  the 
provlslona  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt. 
3T7),  as  amended  (40  tJ.S.C.  471  et  seq.).  In 
exercising  his  authority  to  acquire  property 
by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept  title 
to  any  non-Federal  property  within  such 
area,  and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may  con- 
vey to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any  fed- 
erally otvned  property  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classifies  aa 
suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  properties  bo  exchanged  either 
shall  lie  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are 
not  approximately  equal  the  values  shall  be 
fquallzed  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Federal  property  designated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  national  historic  site 
may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  he  trans- 
ferred, without  a  transfer  of  funds,  to  the 
administrative  jtirlsdletlon  of  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  Andersonville  National  His- 
toric Site  in  accordance  with  the  Act  or 
August  25,  1918  (39  Stat,  63S),  aa  amended 
md  aupplemented  (1«  0.8 C.  I  et  »eq.).  and 


the  Act  of  August  21.  193S  (49  Stat.  666:  16 
use.  461-467) . 

Sec.  4.  There  ore  authorlssed  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $363,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and 
not  more  than  $1,605,000  (March  1969 
prices) ,  for  development,  plus  or  minus  auch 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAIfLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recogni»55  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor), 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspihall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
now  before  the  House  Is  H.R.  140  by  our 
colleague  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Brinkliy  i  . 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Andersonville  National  Historic  Site. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  people 
that  the  Congress  would  consider  legis- 
lation to  designate  a  place  which  is  ui- 
famous  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a 
national  historic  site,  but  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  rec'C'gni/e  the  historic  significance 
which  this  prison  camp,  and  others  like 
It,  played  in  the  course  of  our  history. 
Like  Ford's  Theater  and  all  of  the  na- 
tional battlefields  In  the  country,  Ander- 
sonville was  a  place  of  greet  tragedy. 
Like  other  Civil  War  prison  camps  estab- 
lished by  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
Andersonville  was  overcrowded  and 
plagued  by  disease  and  starvation.  The 
inhuman  conditions  which  existed  there 
were  not  unique  in  those  times,  and  un- 
fortunately have  not  been  uncommon 
elsewhere  In  the  decades  that  have  fol- 
lowed. 

No  other  place  comparable  to  Ander- 
sonville exists  In  this  country  today.  The 
existing  prison  park  contains  the 
corners,  gates,  and  outline  of  the  stock- 
ade and  memorials  mark  the  loss  of 
men  from  Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Iowa.  Maine.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  By  making  this 
relatively  small  area  a  national  historic 
site,  we  memorialize  not  only  tho.se  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  at  this  place  and 
time,  but  the  thousands  of  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  counti-y  who  have 
perished  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  enacted,  H.R.  140  wUI 
create  a  national  historic  site  comprising 
approximately  500  acres  of  land.  Almost 
half  of  this  Is  federally  owned — 211 
acres — and  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  without  cost, 
the  remainder — 294  acres — will  be  pur- 
chased at  an  estimated  cost  nf  $362,000. 
Development  of  the  area,  which  will  in- 
clude the  construction  of  an  interpre- 
tive center,  walking  trails,  picnic  areas, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  landscape  Is 
expected  to  require  an  additional  $1,605.- 
000  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  one 
of  the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
oomnuttee.  As  has  been  our  usual  prac- 
tice, we  recommend  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  be  limited  to 
the  amounts  wliich  we  were  told  would 
be  needed  to  effectuate  this  legislation. 
In  recent  times  we  have  imposed  these 
limitations  on  both  land  acquisition  and 
development  funds.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  construction  costs  fluctuate  from 
time  to  time  and  becau.se  the  construc- 
tion activities  are  often  spread  across  a 
period  of  several  years,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  provide  some  measure  of  flex- 
ibility with  respect  to  development 
moneys.  Consequently,  tlie  committee  is 
recommending  tiial  the  development  cost 
limitations  be  tied  to  standard  construc- 
tion cost  indices.  This  means  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  development  of  a  particu- 
lar facility  increases  or  decreases  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  Indices,  the  author- 
ization fluctuates  accordingly.  This  lan- 
guage is  not  intended  to  authorize  the 
administering  agency  to  substantially 
alter  its  development  program  and  there- 
by cause  an  increase  to  be  Incurred — that 
action  would  require  additional  legisla- 
tion. 

In  exercising  its  oversight  authority, 
the  committee  expects  to  be  fully  advised 
of  all  circumstances  which  may  cause 
this  escalator  clause  to  be  implemented. 
To  the  extent  possible,  we  expect  to  be 
Informed  of  this  fact  before  any  binding 
commitments  are  executed  and,  most 
certainly,  we  expect  to  be  advised  of  the 
necessity  for  funds  above  the  amounts 
specified  befoie  any  additional  appro- 
priations are  requested.  It  is  with  this 
understanding  that  the  committee  In- 
cluded this  language  in  the  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Andersonville  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  Is  tmdoubtedly  a  na- 
tionally significant  place.  The  events 
which  occurred  there  may  not  represent 
our  finest  hour,  but  they  are  a  part  of 
the  history  of  this  Nation  which  we  must 
recognize,  which  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand, and  from  which  we  should  learn. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  considered  tliis 
matter  carefully  and  we  recommend  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  note  something 
that  I  neglected  to  point  out  eailier.  and 
that  is  the  coincidence  of  having  passed 
the  preceding  bill  to  establish  the  Wil- 
son's Creek  Battlefield  National  Park  in 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Hall  > .  This  is  today  his  birth- 
day. He  refuses  to  divulge  hLs  age,  but 
says  he  is  39  and  still  counting.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
on  his  birthday  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  in  reply  to 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  that  I  saw  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall). 
before  the  session  began  today  and  asked 
of  him  charily  and  peace,  and  extended 
to  him  all  good  wishes  on  this  day — his 
natal  celebration. 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
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permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potnt  In  the  RrconD.) 

Mr.  SAyiiOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  140.  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Andersonvllle 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  deslRnate  not  more  than 
500  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Andersonvllle  National  Historic 
Site  In  Macon  and  Sumter  Counties  In 
the  State  of  Ocorgia.  The  bill  also  au- 
IhOTizes  the  acqubltion  of  294  acres  of 
privately  owned  lands  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $362,000  and  $1,805,000  for  de- 
velopment The  additional  201  acres  arc 
already  In  Federal  ownership  Including 
an  84-acre  prison  park  and  a  in-acre 
national  cemetery  which  are  presently 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Tlie  story  told  here  at  Andersonvllle. 
Oa.,  and  Its  relatloaship  to  the  Civil  War 
and  the  struggle  of  this  Nation  to 
achieve  Its  manhood  der.erve  national 
recognition.  While  there  still  are  some 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  recognize  the 
cohesive  and  unifying  efTcci.  of  that  In- 
ternal and  bitter  struggle,  there  is  no 
single  event  In  the  great  history  of  this 
Nation  which  portrays  so  vividly  the 
frailties  of  human  things  and  ihe  de- 
termination and  wisdom  of  those  who 
sought  to  preserve  a  more  perfect  Union. 
The  result  has  lieen  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation  as  a  world 
power  unforeseen  In  the  prevlou.s  history 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  140. 
by  Representative  J»cK  Bbi.vklby.  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  the  Ander- 
sonvllle National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

The  story  which  this  historic  site  can 
tell  the  vLiltiniT  public  is  an  important 
one.  In  many  ways,  it  is  an  unpleasant 
one  because  it  evokes  a  story  of  pain 
and  suffering  almost  beyond  Imagina- 
tion. But  a  far  more  Important  story 
can  be  told  at  .Andersonvllle  than  the 
gory  details  of  di.'iease  and  malnutrition 
that  stalked  many  of  the  crowded  prison 
camps  of  the  Civil  War  period 

Many  places  In  the  national  park 
system  have  been  set  aside  as  a  tribute 
to  the  contributions  of  Americans  who 
have  helped  to  make  thi.';  Nation  what  It 
it.  but  there  i.s  no  area  comparable  to 
Andersonvllle.  Here  the  contributions  of 
American  prisoners-of-war  can  be  told 
Andersonvllle  Is  the  last  remaiiUn!!  Civil 
War  period  site  where  that  aspect  of  our 
lilstory  can  be  explained. 

As  contemplated  bv  the  bill.  Mr 
SiH-aker.  the  historic  site  would  include 
the  old  prison  camp  and  the  Anderson- 
vllle National  Cemetery.  It  is  expected 
that  tlic  National  Park  Scr\iee  will  ac- 
quire the  lands  needed  to  coimect  these 
iwo  areas  and  that  the  acquired  grounds 
win  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  passible  to 
their  natural  condition  Of  the  lands  in- 
cluded In  the  site.  211  acres  are  already 
federally  owned  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  endorses  their  transfer  to  the 
Interior  Department  for  this  purpose. 
The  remaining  294  acres  of  land  are  pri- 


vately owned  and  wUl  be  purchased  or 
acquired.  If  possible  by  exchange. 

Proper  development  of  this  area  is  ex- 
tremely Important  If  It  is  to  accomplish 
Its  mission.  I  am  confident  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Senice  will  utilize  its  tal- 
ented personnel  £0  as  to  make  this  area 
a  meaningful  memorial  not  only  to  those 
Imprisoned  there,  but  also  to  the  patriots 
who  have  struggled — at  home  and 
abroa;d — and  suffered  the  angui.<;h  and 
loneliness  of  captivity. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  140  Is  highly 
anoropriate.  Mr.  S;5eaker.  and  I  urge  my 
coUcigue;  in  the  House  to  approve  it. 

I  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Tatlor)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  the  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Ander- 
sonvllle National  Historic  Site.  1  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Sutwommlttee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  for  the  excellent  manner 
m  which  he  has  presented  this  legislation 
today.  Also.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  holding  hear- 
ings and  reporting  favorably  on  this  bill 
w^hlch  I  believe,  on  its  merits,  has  so 
much  national  appeal. 

It  would  seem  to  be  right  and  proper 
to  establish  this  site  In  order  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
but  who  sleep  in  the  soil  of  their  then 
alienated  countrymen.  From  personal  ob- 
servation. I  can  attest  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  monuments  erected  to  their  mem- 
ory by  the  States  from  which  they  come. 

As  Members  of  this  august  body  know, 
Andersonvllle  Prison  was  the  largest  and 
mo,«t  publicized  of  Ihe  prison  war  camps, 
and  us  the  only  Civil  War  prison  site  to 
the  Nation  physically  in  existence  and 
still  untouched  by  urban  growth.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  very  closely 
with  local  citizens  in  their  attempts  to 
develop  this  site  toto  a  proper  lilstorical 
memorial,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
these  efforts  have  much  merit  and  are  of 
great  national  interest.  I  feel  certain  that 
tWs  site,  when  developed,  will  be  an  out- 
standing point  of  interest  and  will  at- 
tract many,  many  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year.  A  large  population  Is  within 
an  easy  day's  drive  of  the  site  and  this 
includes  significant  portions  of  Alabama 
and  northern  Florida.  It  Is  located  ap- 
pro.xlmately  60  miles  south  and  west  of 
Macjn.  Ga..  approximatel.v  120  mile* 
south  of  Atlanta  and  approximately  SO 
miles  south  and  east  of  Columbus.  Ga. 
Interstate  75  runs  approximately  25  nJles 
ea,st  of  Andersonvllle  and  the  site  Is  also 
easily  accessible  to  other  main  road  con- 
nectors and  hence  readily  available  to 
all  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

This  legislation  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  by  all  of  the  local  com- 
munities In  the  area  and  attested  to  by 
written  resolutions  and  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  local  city  governments 
and  also  from  the  Governor  of  tlie  State 
of  Georgia,  the  Georgia  State  Depart- 


ment of  Industry  and  Trade,  the  State 
historical  commission,  and  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  which  were  presented 
at  the  committee  heartoss  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  some  excellent  photographs 
with  me  showing  several  monuments 
erected  by  States  whose  sons  fought  with 
the  Union.  These  again  attest  to  the  in- 
terest and  reflect  the  strong  national 
appeal  of  Andersonvllle.  I  would  be 
happy  for  you  to  come  by  and  look  at 
these  touching  photographs  and  observe 
them  more  closely. 

I  commend  the  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice for  developing  a  plan  for  this  site 
which  will  offer  the  untold  overall  pris- 
on  story  of  the  Civil  War.  as  well  as  the 
role  of  the  war  camp  history,  and  wish  to 
strongly  urge  your  approval  of  this 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  140,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  blD. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  18306.  INTERNA'nONAL 
FINANCIAL  INSTTrUnONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  op 
House  Resolution  1179  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  u  fol- 
lows; 

B.  Res.  1178 

Re30lved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thli 
resolution  It  ttiaU  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  House  rvaolve  Itself  Into  the  Commlttes 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bui  (H.fi. 
1B306)  to  authorize  United  StAtes  participa- 
tion m  Increases  In  the  resources  of  certain 
International  flnaocla)  Izutltutloiis.  to  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Brchange 
Stabilization  Fund  by  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  wtilcti  Bball  be  conQned  to  tbe 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chalrxoan  and  ranking  minority  ni«mbir 
of  the  Committee  on  Banlclng  and  Ctirrency, 
the  bill  shall  t>e  read  for  amendments  under 
tbe  flve-mlnute  rule  by  chapters  instead  of 
by  sections.  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  oonslder 
without  mtervenUon  of  any  point  of  order 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee oti  Banking  and  Currency  now 
printed  on  page  8.  line  0  through  line  10  of 
the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conaldeia- 
tlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Hou£«  with  such  amendments  as  ma;  bare 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  tie  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blD 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  paaaage 
without  Interranlne  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  rvcommlt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  BOILIHO)  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Skiih),  pending  which  I 
yield  mysell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule.  As  those  who  listened 
vflll  know  from  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  rule  provides  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  tmder  the 
5-minute  rule  by  chapters  instead  of  by 
sections. 

The  waiver  of  points  of  order  is  to  a 
section  which  provides  for  an  alternate 
Executive  Director  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  We  were  told 
in  the  Rules  Committee  that  the  pro- 
vision was  not  germane,  and  that  Is 
why  we  granted  the  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  DO  controversy  whatsoever  on  the  rule. 
I,  therefore,  reserve  the  Imlance  of  my 
time.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  adequately  explained  the  rtile 
and  the  reason  for  the  waiver  of  points 
of  order. 

As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  increase  our 
ijuotas  and  subscriptions  to  several  in- 
ternational financial  InstltutloQS.  Rather 
than  report  several  bills,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past — one  for  each  such  in- 
stitution— the  committee  has  <x>mbined 
them  all  in  one  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  congressional  ap- 
proval for  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank's 
(Mmsolldated  special  fund.  This  contribu- 
tion will  be  made  in  three  installments; 
m  fiscal  1970,  $25,000,000:  In  1971,  $35,- 
000,000;  in  1972.  $40,000,000.  Our  con- 
tribution would  be  m  the  form  of  non- 
interest-bearing  letters  of  credit. 

Loans  from  the  special  limd  are  for 
high  priority  development  projects  in 
emerging  nations.  Interest  rates  range 
from  I  i4  to  3  percent  with  repayment  pe- 
riods of  up  to  40  years.  Projects  assisted 
deal  with  land  Irrigation  and  develop- 
ment, transportation  and  highway  devel- 
opment, and  power  transmission  projects. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  Governor 
10  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
agree  to  an  Increase  of  $1,540,000,000  in 
the  US.  quota  to  the  Fund.  Our  repre- 
sentative is  also  authorized  to  agree  to 
an  Increase  of  $3,000,000,000  In  capital 
stock  of  the  World  Bank.  The  U.S.  share 
of  the  Increase  would  be  $246,100,000,  of 
which  10  percent  would  be  Immediately 
paid  in  and  the  remaining  90  percent 
would  be  subject  to  call  as  needed.  On 
both  these  actions,  prior  to  voting  for 
such  changes,  our  Governor  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  must  have  con- 
gressional approval. 

Of  the  $1,540,000,000  Increase  Ui  the 
D5.  quota  in  the  Fund,  25  percent,  or 
$385,000,000,  is  payable  in  gold.  The  bal- 
ance will  be  paid  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
of  credit  held  by  the  Ftmd. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  es- 
tablished In  1946.  Is  used  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  adjust  their  trade  bal- 
ances and  assist  them  In  overcoming 
shortnm  fiscal  and  monetary  difScultles 
in  their  balance  of  payments.  The  United 
States  last  used  Its  resources  in  1964-56. 
The  Increased  quotas  agreed  to  by  the  bill 
are  equal  to  about  25  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent quotas.  Nations  generally  will  be 


called  on  to  increase  their  contribution  by 
some  25  percent,  based  upon  a  formula. 
U.S.  participation  will  be  Increased  by 
29.8  percent.  Upon  payment  of  this  in- 
creased quota,  nations  will  receive  their 
full  quota  under  the  new  special  drawing 
rights  program,  a  new  international  asset 
lor  settling  trade  balances  and  balance  of 
payments  outlays. 

At  the  same  time,  the  World  Bank  is 
seeking  to  Increase  Its  capital  stock  by 
$3,000,000,000.  The  U.S.  share,  based  on 
formula,  is  $246,100,000.  Again,  congres- 
sional approval  is  required  before  the 
U-S,  representative  can  agree  to  the  In- 
crease. Only  10  percent  of  the  increase 
must  be  immediately  paid  In;  the  re- 
maining 90  percent  is  subject  to  be  called 
as  required. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  Increasing 
the  resources  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  by  authorizing  an  in- 
crease of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Batik 
by  $2,000,000,000.  Member  nations  will 
then  subscribe  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  such  new  stock.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  is  $823,520,000.  Of  this 
total  amount  $673,520,000  will  remain 
callable  by  the  bank  at  some  future  time. 
The  remainder.  $150,000,000  will  be  paid 
into  the  Bank  in  three  annual  payments 
of  $50,000,000,  beglrmlng  in  fiscal  1971. 
The  United  States  will  also  contribute 
$1,000,000,000  in  three  annual  payments 
to  the  Fimd  for  special  operations  of  the 
Bank. 

The  first  payment,  due  in  fiscal  1971,  Is 
$100,000,000.  The  balance  will  be  paid  in 
two  equal  payments  of  $450,000,000  each 
in  1972  and  1973. 

The  committee  report  emphasizes  that 
the  total  actual  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
of  this  legislation  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed $1,270,000,000,  and  that  this  total 
cost  will  be  spread  out  over  many  years. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  GAO  audit,  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  the  operations  of  the  ex- 
change stabilization  fimd,  a  device  with- 
in the  Treasury  for  handling  financial 
dealings  with  foreign  countries.  In  order 
to  insure  that  such  operations  remain 
confidential,  the  Secretary  Is  given  au- 
thority to  remove  from  GAO  audit  any 
matter  he  determines  to  be  internation- 
ally significant.  Regular  audits  will  still 
be  canled  on,  as  currently  provided  by 
statute,  by  auditors  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Na- 
tionstl  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policy.  In  Its 
annual  report  to  the  Congress,  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  with  respect  to  each 
loan  made  by  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  This  statement 
must  state  the  position  of  the  XSS.  rep- 
resentative with  respect  to  each  loan, 
and  how  such  loan  will  benefit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  recipient  country.  With  re- 
spect to  member  nations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  such  re- 
port must  also  state  the  measures  taken 
by  each  country  to  reduce  Its  military 
expendltiu^s  and  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOLLTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

•The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
lable. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
potot  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  roll,  and  the 
following  Membeis  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names ; 

(BoUNo.394| 
Abbltt  Felttban  Uurphr.  N.T. 

Addabbo  rtsh  O'Eonskl 

Alexander  Flood  O'NeUl,  Mai^ 

Anderson.  lU.      Fljnt  Ottlnger 

.Anderson.  Ford.  Gerald  B.  Passman 

Tenn.  Foreman  Pelly 

Barren  Frledel  Pepper 

Beoll.  Md.  Fulton.  Tenn.     PbUtjln 

BeU.  Ctal.  GallsKber  PodeU 

JBerT7  OUbert  Powell 

Ula^  Goldwater  Price,  Tex. 

Blatnik  Hasan  Rlegle 

Boland  Halpera  Roblson 

Brock  KaiiTt  Sogers.  Colo. 

urowD.  Mlcb.      Hansen,  wash.   Soudebush 
Buchanan  Bastlnga  St  Oennain 

Burton.  Utah      Hebert  Sandman 

Bush  HelstoeU  Scbadebcrg 

Button  HendeiaoD  Scherle 

Cabell  Hicks  Scbeuer 

Cal«7  HollOeld  Schneebell 

Caaey  Keith  tietwUus 

Chtsholm  King  Slsk 

Clark  Kleppe  bprlueer 

Clay  Ku)  Kendall        Steed 

CoUlns  Laudgtvtje  Stelger.  Aiu. 

Oonyan  Landrum  Stephens 

Oortwtt  Long.  LsL  Stokes 

Cowgar  Lswensteln         Straiten 

Cnne  Lujan  Symington 

Daddailo  Lultens  Tafc 

Davis,  wu.         McCarthy  Talcott 

Dawson  Mcculloch  Thompsoa.  Ca 

dciaOazza         McEwen  Thompson.  N.J. 

Olggs  MacOreffor  Tunney 

Dlnsall  Madden  Watson 

Donobu*  Mann  WelcXer 

Dowdy  Meeds  Wold 

Downing  UesUU  Tates 

Cdvorda,  La.       Michel  Zion 

FaUon  MoUohan  zwuch 

Farbeteln  Muuagau 

Fascell  Morton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  303 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
wltb. 


INTERNATTONAL  PINANCLAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Coitmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHJi.  18306)  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  m  increases  in  the  re- 
sources of  certain  iniernaUonal  financial 
institutions,  to  provide  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ITf   THE   COMMITTXa   Or  THX  WHOLl 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill,  UM.  18306,  witii 
Mr.  BcRKE  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Patman  i  wUl 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wii)Nau,> 
Will  be  recognized  for  I  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Paiman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  coiuume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  18306  would  pro- 
vide increases  in  the  resources  ol  four 
great  mullUaleral  Institutions,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Baiilc.  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  A-sian  I3evelopment  Bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  immediately  after  the 
House  met  today  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  read  a  message  to  him  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  which 
it  was  stated,  and  I  will  read  the  first 
paragraph,  and  only  parts  of  the  others' 

OCAK  Mr.  Spa.AKEB:  There  is  now  pending 
before  ihe  Houae  a  bui  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  International  economic  and  fluanclal 
Interests  of  the  United  Statea.  BSi.  1830« 
autborlzes  Increased  U.S.  participation  In 
tour  muttllateral  aniuiclal  Institutions;  The 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

On  page  2  it  says: 

Parage  of  the  legislation  Is  essential 

To  m&tntaln  United  States  leadership  In 
International  monetary  affairs  aixd  to  avoid 
a  substantial  and  continuing  loss  in  our  share 
uf  allocations  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  11)71; 

To  enable  other  countries  to  subccrlbe  to 
almost  aa  bllUoti  or  Wond  Bank  capital  stock 
and  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  molntolmng 
equity  in  BaiUc  and  Fund  (.ubecrlptlon  which 
we  liavc  strongly  advocated  in  the  post; 

To  allow  US  to  participate  with  other  de- 
veloped countries  m  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment In  Asia; 

To  Join  with  our  Latlu  American  neigh- 
bors til  an  elTort  to  t^eed  economic  and  social 
progress 

The  lost  paragraph  says: 
This  leglfilatlon  has  my  lull  support.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  national  Interest  will  be  served 
by  pa'^SAge  of  H.R.  18300,  and  I  strongly  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Chairm^UjTfl^Btr'H^.  18306  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  jSofticipate  in 
■.i  35-percent  increase  in  the  quotas  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Our  share 
would  be  $1,540  million  to  be  paid  one 
quarter  in  gold  and  the  remainder  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  credit.  This  quota  In- 
cren.<£  would  be  a  monetary  transaction 
and  would  not  Involve  any  budgetary 
outlay. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  Is 
the  in.stitution  through  which  free  world 
countries  conduct  their  monetary  affairs 
and  lies  at  the  center  of  international 
economic  relations.  Each  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments  encompasses  the  full 
ranse  of  Its  economic  and  political  re- 
lations with  other  nations — trade,  travel, 
investment,  military  spending,  and  for- 
eign aid.   The   International   monetary 


system  links  national  payments  posi- 
tions, and  hence  the  domestic  economies 
of  all  countries.  It  must  function 
smoothly  if  world  trade,  international  in- 
vestment and  political  relations  among 
nations  are  to  prosper — particularly  since 
imbalances  inevitably  arise  as  some 
countries  temporarily  spend  more  abroad 
than  they  earn,  while  others  correspond- 
ingly earn  more  than  they  spend. 

The  proposed  quota  increases  in  wliich 
this  bill  would  authorize  US.  participa- 
tion are  required  to  expand  the  Fund's 
resources  to  match  today's  inci'eased 
levels  of  world  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments. The  size  of  Fund  quotas  deter- 
mines a  country's  drawing  rights,  the 
ability  to  use  the  exchange  resources  of 
the  Fund,  and  also  the  amount  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  which  a  member  Is  en- 
titled to.  It  is  clearly  to  our  advantage  to 
ensure  that  the  Fund's  supply  of  ex- 
change resources  is  maintained  at  an 
adequate  level.  Further,  failure  to  accept 
our  quota  increase  would  mean  we  would 
receive  $135  million  less  in  SDR  alloca- 
tions on  each  of  the  next  two  allocation 
dates,  January  1.  1971,  and  January  1, 
1972. 

H.R.  18306  would  also  authorize  the 
United  States  to  vote  lor  a  $3  billion  in- 
crease In  the  authorized  capital  stock 
of  the  World  Bank  and  to  subscribe  to 
$246.1  million  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank,  10  percent  of  which  would  be  paid 
in  and  the  remainder  of  which  would 
be  callable  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  de- 
fault by  the  Bonk  on  Its  obUgBtions.  The 
US.  subscription  would  represent  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  $2,222  million  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  75  members.  The  Increases 
In  subscriptions  to  the  World  Bank  are 
designed  to  parallel  the  inereoses  in 
quotas  in  the  Fund.  Countries  which 
have  increased  in  economic  strength  be- 
yond the  average  have  been  asslgfned 
quota  increases  In  the  Fund  beyond  the 
general  level  of  25  percent  by  which  all 
quotas  are  to  be  increased.  The  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Bank  are  designed  to  reflect 
in  the  Bank  the  shifts  in  economic 
strength  which  are  thus  reflected  in 
quota  increases  in  the  Fund.  This  policy 
of  parallel  increases  in  the  Bank  to  re- 
flect changes  in  position  in  the  Fund  is 
one  of  long  standhig,  but  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  the  United  States  has  been 
asked  to  take  such  a  special  Increase. 

The  World  Bank  Is  the  sister  Institu- 
tion of  the  Fund  and  stands  as  the 
premier  multilateral  institution  in  the 
field  of  development  finance.  It  has  set 
the  pattern  and  standard  for  other  mul- 
tilateral development  finance  activities. 
The  World  Baiik  finances  its  loan  oper- 
ations primarily  through  borrowing  in 
the  world's  capital  markets.  This  bor- 
rowing is  backed  by  the  Bank's  callable 
capital  which  can  be  called  in  the  event 
of  a  default  by  the  Bonk  on  its  debt  ob- 
ligations. The  Bank  has  an  excellent 
credit  .standing  and  boiTows  at  near  gov- 
ernment rates.  It  relends  these  Ixjrrowed 
funds  at  rates  and  on  terms  which  re- 
flect Its  own  borrowing  co«ts  and  repay- 
ment obligations. 

The  largest  outlay  which  H.R.  18306 
would  authorize  would  be  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  'This  is  ap- 
propriate in  light  of  the  speclsa  impor- 
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tance  Latin  America  has  for  this  country 
and  our  traditional  close  relationship 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Our 
contributions  to  the  IDB  would  be  of 
three  different  types,  paid-in  capital, 
callable  capital,  and  a  contribution  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

The  IDB  has  an  ordinary  lending  win- 
dow, like  the  World  Bank,  which  mokes 
loans  on  conventional  terms.  Like  the 
World  Bank,  the  IDB  has  paid-in  capi- 
tal and  callable  capital,  the  latter  to  be 
used  as  backing  for  borrowing  In  the 
world's  capital  markets.  The  IDB  has 
borrowed  successfully  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan. 
In  addition,  short-term  bonds  have 
been  placed  with  central  banking 
agencies  in  Latin  America.  BM.  18306 
would  authorize  a  U.S.  contribution 
of  $150  million  to  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal of  the  IDB  payable  in  three  equal 
aimual  Installments  and  a  subscription 
of  $673.52  mlliion  to  the  callable  capital 
of  the  IDB,  to  be  subscribed  hall  in  fiscal 
year  1971  and  half  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
but  payable  only  in  the  event  of  a  default 
by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations.  These 
subscriptions  to  paid-in  and  callable 
capital  will  enable  the  IDB  to  accelerate 
its  lending  from  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources. 

The  IDB  also  has  a  soft  loan  facility 
known  as  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions or  the  FSO.  Loans  from  the  PSO 
are  made  on  concessional  terms  for  proj- 
ects of  an  Infrastructure  nature  which 
do  not  generate  immediate  cash  flows  and 
to  countries  wlilch  cannot  afford  the 
foreign  exchange  burden  of  conventional 
repayment  schedules  and  rates.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  0.8.  contribution  of  Si 
billion  to  the  FSO  payable  $100  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971  and  $450  million  in 
each  of  the  following  2  years.  The  im- 
mediate budgetary  Impact  of  these  pay- 
ments will  be  mitigated  by  the  letter  ol 
credit  payment  procedure  planned  lor 
the  cash  contributions  authorized  by  this 
bill.  In  Ueu  of  cash  the  United  States  will 
pay  In  nonnegotiable,  nonlnterest- 
bearing  letters  of  credit.  There  is  no 
budgetary  impact  at  the  time  these  let- 
ters of  credit  are  Issued.  The  banks, 
once  they  have  received  these  letters  of 
credit,  may  make  loan  commitments 
against  them.  Actual  cash  is  transferred 
by  the  United  Sutes  as  needed  to  pay 
presen:ed  bills  of  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  18306  estimates 
that  through  tlie  use  of  this  letter  of 
credit  procedure,  the  budgetary'  impact  ol 
this  bill  will  be  $35  million  in  fiscal  1971, 
S68  million  in  fiscal  1972,  and  $155  mU- 
lion  in  fiscal  1973.  The  remaining  impact 
will  be  spread  into  future  years. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  which  de- 
serves emphasis  is  the  fact  that  the  mul- 
tilateral approach  serves  to  mobilize 
otiier  countries'  resources  in  the  develop- 
ment effort.  In  pai-ticular.  with  regard  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  that 
fact  can  be  dramatically  illustrated.  For 
every  $3  the  United  States  Is  putting  up, 
Latin  American  countries  will  put  up  SI. 
Contrast  this  to  the  situation  when  the 
IDB  was  just  getting  underway.  Taltine 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  and  the 
FSO  together  the  U.S.  put  up  $11  for  soft 
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loan  resources  lor  every  $1  contributed 
by  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  1964 
contributions  this  ratio  was  reduced  to 
e  to  1,  in  1965  to  5  to  1,  and  In  1967  to 
3tol. 

FUially,  HJi.  18306  would  authorize 
i  contribution  of  $100  million  to  the 
soft  loan  facilities  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  Asian  Develos>ment  Bank  is  the 
regional  development  bank  of  Asia.  It  is 
truly  on  Asian  bank.  Its  regional  mem- 
liers  have  contributed  a  majority  of  the 
roources  and  the  United  States  has 
only  a  20-percent  share  of  $200  million, 
being  matched  in  ordinary  capital  ccm- 
trtbutions  by  Japan. 

The  limited  nature  of  VB.  particlpa- 
tiOD  is  appropriated  in  view  of  the 
strength  of  Japan  and  its  ability  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  development  ef- 
forts. At  the  Ume,  U.S.  participation, 
while  not  dominant,  serves  to  manliest 
our  interest  In  the  peaceful  development 
of  Asia. 

The  contribution  to  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  which  would  be  authorized 
by  this  bill  has  built-in  features  which 
will  Insure  that  others  do  their  fair 
sliare.  The  bill  provides  that  the  UB. 
contribution  may  not  be  the  single  larg- 
est contribution  nor  may  It  constitute 
more  than  half  the  funds  provided  by  all 
countries  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
ADB. 

Payment  would  be  made  In  the  form 
of  nonnegotiable,  non-interest-bearliig 
letters  of  credit  so  that,  again,  the 
budgetary  impact  will  be  deferred. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank,  founded 
m  1966,  is  young,  but  it  has  already 
demonstrated  lt£  ability  to  handle  re- 
sources effectively  and  channel  them 
Into  the  necessary  development  of  Asia, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that 
multilateral  development  finance  Insti- 
tutions are  deserring  of  Increasing  levels 
of  support.  They  serve  to  effectively 
mobilize  both  public  and  private  re- 
sources for  the  development  process. 
They  provide  technical  expertise  and  a 
forum  lor  the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
donor  and  donee  states.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  too,  needs  con- 
tinued support  and  increased  resources 
to  carry  out  Its  vital  fimctions.  It  has 
come  to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  free 
world's  monetary  affairs.  HJl.  18306 
takes  into  account  these  factors  while 
insuring  that  our  participation  is  kept  at 
levels  which  we  con  afford.  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  It  is  very  fascinating 
U)  hear  the  gentleman  from  Texas  say 
that  this  is  not  going  to  cause  any  out- 
flow of  capital  from  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  reason  wliy  we  should 
have  this  bill  here  if  that  Is  what  It 
means.  This  bill  Is  meaningless  if  it  does 
not  mean  an  outflow  of  capital  supplied 
by  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  particularly  interested  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  timing  of  all  of  the  propa- 
»nda  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The  message 
from  the  President  that  came  in  today — 
the  demand  that  this  bUI  be  passed  be- 
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fore  somebody  takes  off  on  a  junket  to 
Europe — and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  would  not  be  surprised,  before  the 
afternoon  is  over,  to  hear  that  there  are 
urudentlfied  submarines  lurking  off  our 
shores  or  unidentified  planes  in  the  sky 
as  a  crisis  reason  for  passing  this  legis- 
lation, which  Is  going  to  add  a  huge 
burden  to  the  already  bad  financial  situ- 
ation in  this  country. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  state- 
ments that  the  House  con  approve  bills 
such  as  this  one,  to  provide  more  than 
$3  billion  of  additional  financing  for  in- 
ternational institutions,  'ifet  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  cost  a  stinlting  dime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  did  not,  at  least  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  it 
would  not  cost  us  a  dime.  If  I  made  that 
statement,  I  was  in  error.  I  seiid  Itiat  for 
this  fiscal  year  the  cost,  the  Investment, 
will  not  run  more  than  $35  million.  It  is 
allocated  In  a  way  in  subsequent  years 
that  there  will  not  be  any  hardship  on 
our  country. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  1 
ask  first,  is  this  an  increase,  and  if  it  is, 
over  lost  year's  authorization,  how  much 
is  the  increase;  and,  second,  does  this  add 
to  the  total  UjB.  debt,  and.  If  so  bow 
much? 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  esteemed  and  most 
able  and  competent  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  the  chairman  of 
tlie  subcommittee  that  handles  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  I  know  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  duplicate 
his  answer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HA'ifS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
money  are  we  going  to  put  into  this 
whole  business?  Did  I  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  the  bill  is  for  some  $1,- 
500,000,000? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ultimately— in  part, 
yes — but  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  will  allocate  that  the  way  it 
should  i>e  allocated  according  to  the  bill, 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  understood  that  the  gentle- 
man read  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  this  expenditure. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  is  the  same  President 
who  says  that  we  cannot  afford  more 
money  lor  education;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  he  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  says  we  cannot  afford  more 
money  to  clean  up  our  streams;  is  it  not — 
and  the  same  President  who  says  we  can- 
not afford  more  money  for  air  pollution: 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  to  an  extent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  we  con  afford  $1,500.- 
000.000  to  put  in  these  banks  where  even 
the  employees,  as  I  tmderstand  in  one 
instance,  can  borrow  money  from  them 
without  very  much  security,  if  any. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  President  Is  wor- 


ried about  balancing  the  budget  and 
atjout  priorities,  he  does  not  show  much 
indication  of  it  here.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one who  has  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  at  heart  ought  to  vote  for  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Reuss  )  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rcuss)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  18306 
autliorizes  U.S.  participation  In  m- 
creases  of  the  resources  of  four  multi- 
lateral financial  institutions:  the  Inter- 
national Moneury  Fund,  tlie  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  the  A  'an  Development  Bank. 
One  of  these  institutions,  the  Fund,  is 
concerned  with  financial  relationships 
among  nations,  the  other  three  with 
development  lending. 

Our  participation  in  these  institutions 
brings  important  advantages  to  the 
United  States.  We  must  continue  and 
sustain  this  record  of  success. 

PROVXSIDHB  or  TBS  BQJ. 

These  are  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
bill: 

First.  It  would  authorize  the  US.  Gov. 
emor  of  the  Fund  to  consent  to  an  in- 
crease of  $1,540  million  in  the  XSS.  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Ftmd  and 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Second.  It  would  authorize  the  US. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  for  a  $3 
bilUon  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank,  subscribe  to  2,461  additional 
shares  of  the  Bank's  capital,  and  auth- 
orize an  appropriation  of  $246.1  million 
for  this  purpose. 

Third.  It  would  extend  existing  legis- 
lation by  allowing  tiie  US.  Governor  of 
the  Fund  to  vote  for  allocations  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  to  the  United  States 
in  any  future  basic  period  in  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

Fourth.  It  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  subscribe  to  an  increase  of  $823 
million  to  the  Ordinary  Capital  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  and  to  pledge  $1 
billion  U3  contributions  to  the  Bank's 
Fimd  for  Special  Operations,  as  well  as 
authorize  appropriations  for  these  pur- 


Filth.  It  would  authorize  tlie  United 
States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  provid- 
ing for  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Bank 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  this 
purpose. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the  free 
world's  International  financial  institu- 
tions. Our  initial  Involvement  was  tused 
on  the  conviction  that  the  partnership 
of  nations  forged  for  the  needs  of  war 
should  be  continued  for  the  works  of 
peace.  The  success  of  these  endeavors  can 
be  seen  in  the  growth  they  have  achieved 
and  the  outstanding  records  of  accom- 
plishment they  have  compiled. 

The  Fimd,  at  the  end  of  its  first  full 
year  of  operation  had  44  member  nations 
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and  resources  of  $6.5  bUlion.  By  the  end 
of  1969  It  bad  grown  to  a  membership 
of  115  natiotu  and  resources  of  $21.3 
bliUon. 

The  Fund  has  recently  assumed  addi- 
tional responsibilities  m  adxmnisteriiig 
Uie  new  Special  Drawing  Righu.  It  is  the 
primary  mstltutlon  for  multilateral  co- 
operation in  International  monetary 
matters. 

The  World  Bank  had  a  total  of  17.610 
million  of  authorized  capital  subscribed 
by  June  30, 1946.  Today  it  has  $23  billion 
of  subscribed  capital.  Through  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1869  the  Bank  had 
signed  agreements  providing  for  loans  of 
over  $13.4  bilhon,  of  which  S9.9  bilhon 
had  been  disbursed.  Recently  the  Bank 
has  greatly  Increased  its  lending  activi- 
ties m  hne  with  expanding  opportunities 
for  the  productive  use  of  capital  in  the 
developmg  coimtries.  Loan  agreements 
comnutting  over  £1.8  bilhon  were  con- 
cluded between  July  1.  1868,  and  Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

Alongside  the  original  orgamzations, 
the  Fund  and  Bank,  have  grown  up 
others  with  specialized  roles  or  special- 
ized geographic  aieas  of  focus — the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  the  In- 
ter-Aniencan  Development  Bank,  the  In- 
icmationai  Development  Association  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

By  serving  tlie  world  well,  these  In- 
stitutions have  served  the  Ui:ilted  States, 
because  only  in  a  world  of  growing  econ- 
omies and  expanding  trade  can  we  in 
tlus  country  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  own  economy.  The  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

AUVANTAOKS   OT    Utn.TndmKAX,    XNSTTnmOllS 

The  prmcipal  advantages  of  multi- 
lateral nnancial  institutions  are  burden- 
sharmg  and  economic  expertise. 

Through  these  Institutions  other 
developed  countries  share  with  the 
United  States  the  cost  of  providing 
development  assistance,  as  other  nations 
have  grown  in  economic  strength,  our 
share  of  tlie  financial  cost  ha^  declined. 
Looking  at  the  record  since  1945,  we  can 
see  a  steady  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  financial  participation  of  this  cotm- 
try.  This  is  a  major  advantage  for  the 
UniUd  States. 

In  the  Fund  the  United  States  had 
34.37  percent  of  the  initial  proposed  total 
o(  Fund  quotas.  Today  the  United  States 
has  24.17  percent  of  Fund  quotas.  If  the 
pending  quotas  increases  become  effec- 
tive, the  percentage  «-lll  decline  to  23.16 
percent. 

In  1945  the  United  States  sutiscribed 
to  almost  35  percent  of  the  original  pro- 
posed subsciiptions  of  the  World  Bank. 
The  present  U^S.  subscription  is  27.53  per- 
cent. It  will  decline  to  26.04  percent  if 
the  pending  Increases  in  the  resources  of 
the  Bunk  become  effective. 

Looking  at  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  the  early  1980's,  the  flrst 
years  of  the  Bank,  for  every  }1  of  Latin 
American  money  the  United  States  con- 
tributed SU  to  the  soft  loan  resoiirces  of 
Uie  Bank.  In  1964  the  ratio  was  $1  to  $8. 
in  1965  $1  to  $5.  and  In  196S  $1  to  $3. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,   this 


ratio  would  be  further  reduced  to  $1  to 

$2. 

In  the  Asian  Bank,  we  have  Just  under 
20  percent  of  the  total  capital,  and  Japan 
has  an  equal  share. 

To  illustrate  the  burden-sharing  in- 
volved m  this  proposal,  I  point  out  that 
other  countries  will  be  committing  over 
$3.7  bllUon  to  the  World  Bank,  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  In  the 
World  Bank  other  members  will  sub- 
scribe S2  blUion,  and  in  the  Inter- 
Amencan  Development  Bank  replenish- 
ment, the  Latin  American  countries  will 
contribute  $1.6  billion.  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  $159  milUon  has  al- 
ready been  pledged  by  other  contributors. 

In  addition  to  the  sharing  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  development  flnanc- 
mg,  so  that  we  do  not  carry  all  of  the 
cost  ourselves,  the  multilateral  approach 
assures  that  lending  judgments  will  be 
made  on  strictly  economic  grounds.  Mul- 
tilateral institutions  brmg  together  under 
one  roof  experts  from  all  over  the  world. 
They  minimize  the  political  and  ideo- 
logical complications  which  can  distort 
the  a^istance  relationship. 

Burden-shanng  and  the  economic  ex- 
pcrtness  help  us  get  the  most  for  our 
money. 

BL-DCKIART    IMPACT 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  budgetary  Im- 
pact of  H.R.  18306. 

It  is  useful  to  keep  In  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  functions  wiiich 
are  served  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  by  the  other  Institutions  with 
which  this  bUl  deals.  This  dlstincUon  is 
important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
limited  budgetary  impact  of  this  bill.  The 
other  multilateral  financial  organiza- 
tions to  wWch  the  United  States  sub- 
scribes capital  are  development  lending 
organizations.  The  Fund  is  a  resen'e  pool 
in  which  funds  are  deposited  and  from 
wlUch  funds  In  the  form  of  needed  for- 
eign currencies  may  be  withdrawn.  Thus, 
the  Fund  quota  mcrease  represents  a 
monetary  transaction  with  no  budget 
outlay  involved.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts  described 
United  States  transactions  with  the  Fund 
as  "monetary  exchanges  through  which 
the  United  States  receives  international 
reserve  ossets,"  and  recommendec"  that. 
"subscriptions,  drawmgs,  and  other 
transactions  reflecting  net  changes  In 
the  VS.  position  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  should  be  excluded  from 
budget  receipts  and  expenditures."  The 
Fund  portion  of  the  bill  will  not  result 
in  budgetarj'  expenditures. 

Moreover,  only  a  part  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  development  lending  Insti- 
tutions wUl  involve  budgetary  outlays. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  subscribe  to  $346  million  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  World  Bank.  But. 
only  10  percent,  $24.6  million,  will  be 
paid  in  to  the  Bank  and  thus  entail  a 
budgetary  outlay. 

The  remahiing  amount.  $221.4  million, 
represents  callable  capital  which  can  be 
called  only  if  needed  to  meet  the  Bank's 
obligations.  On  the  strength  of  callable 
capital,  the  Bank  borrows  in  the  private 
capital  markets  of  the  world  the  funds 


which  it  needs  to  carry  on  its  lending  op- 
erations. These  borrowings  have  mobi- 
lized private  capital  in  the  development 
effort  and  have  reduced  the  need  lor  Gov- 
ernment aid  contributions.  The  Bank  has 
operated  in  tills  manner  since  its  mcep- 
tion  and  has  set  the  pattern  lor  other 
development  lending  institutions.  There 
has  never  been  a  call  on  capital.  The 
ciiances  are  remote  that  there  ever  will 
be. 

The  same  analysis  applies  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  bill 
would  authorize  a  subscription  of  $673ji 
milUon  to  callable  capital  and  $150  mil- 
lion to  paid-m  capital.  Only  tlie  $150 
million  of  paid-in  capital  Involves  a  budg- 
etary outlay.  The  callable  capital  will  be 
used  as  backing  for  public  borrowing  and 
may  be  called  only  If  needed  to  meet  the 
Bank's  obligations.  The  likelihood  of  such 
a  call  is  remote. 

Thus,  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  of  the  com- 
mitments contained  in  this  bill  will  not 
result  m  budgetary  costs. 

Other  provisions  mitigate  the  expendi- 
ture effect  of  the  remaining  $1.3  biluon 
of  commitments.  The  letter  of  credit 
method  of  payment  will  be  used  by  the 
United  Slates  in  order  to  minimize  tbe 
budgetary  impact  of  those  parts  ol  tiie 
bill  wtiich  involve  budgetary  outlays.  Tbe 
bill  authorizes  the  foliowmg  budgetary 
outlays :  $24,6  million  to  the  World  Bank 
In  fiscal  year  1971^  S60  million  for  flacal 
year  1970-1971,  and  $40  million  m  fiscal 
year  1972  to  the  Asian  Bank,  and  $150 
miUion  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  $500  mil- 
Uon in  each  ol  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
to  the  Inter-American  Deveiopmeni 
Bank. 

These  commitments  are  made  in  the 
form  of  letters  of  credit,  so  that  loan  ob- 
ligations can  be  made  but  these  letters  of 
credit  will  not  be  drawn  upon  by  the  re- 
cipient institutions  for  immediate  cosh 
outlays.  A  cash  outlay  will  occur  only 
wtien  funds  are  needed  to  meet  a  con- 
tractor's or  suppher's  bill. 

Through  the  use  of  this  mechanism, 
the  total  budgetary  impact  of  this  bill  is 
estunated  at  S35  mllUon  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$155  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  re- 
mamder  wlU  be  stretched  out  over  a 
number  of  addiuonal  years.  The  limited 
natuie  of  tne  immediate  budgetary  im- 
pact of  this  bill  is  an  important  consid- 
eration in  its  favor, 

I  now  turn  to  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed subscriptions  contained  in  each  of 
the  titles  of  this  bill. 

THE  atr 

The  quota  mcrease  in  the  fimd  will 
allow  us  to  keep  our  position  of  leader- 
ship In  the  fund.  Since  quota  size  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  which  a  member  receives  upon  an 
SDR  allocation,  it  we  take  no  action  on 
this  bill  the  United  States  will  receive 
$130  milUon  less  in  SDR  allocations  on 
each  of  the  next  two  aUocation  dates. 
January  I,  1971,  and  January  I.  197J, 
than  we  would  receive  if  the  bill  were 
passed. 

Moreover,  quota  size  determines  voting 
power  as  well  as  SDR  aUocations.  If  all 
members  except  the  United  States  accept 
their  quota  increases,  our  voting  power 
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vould  decUne  from  the  present   21.40 
percent  to  17.13  percent. 

Tliird,  we  will  receive  increased 
drawing  rights  in  the  Fund  in  exchange 
(or  our  quota  increase.  If  other  members 
sobscnbe  to  their  increases  as  expected, 
the  Fund  wUl  obtain  $3.28  biUion  of  the 
currencies  of  the  other  industrialized 
oations.  The  Fund  wiU  be  better  equipped 
to  supply  currencies,  and  the  United 
States  wlU  have  increased  rights  to  draw 
currencies. 

THB  WOBUl  BANK 

The  proposed  Increases  in  capital  sub- 
Kilptions  in  the  World  Bank  are  de- 
signed to  parallel  the  special  quota  In- 
creases in  the  Fund.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Fimd,  it  has 
been  a  general  principle  that  coimtries 
neeivtng  special  Increases  in  their  Fund 
Quotas  increase  their  subscriptions  to  tbe 
capital  of  the  World  Bonk  by  a  commen- 
surate amount.  The  United  States  has 
in  the  past  strongly  supported  this  polity 
ol  poraUel  contributions  on  the  ground 
that  it  results  in  a  fairer  sharing  of  con- 
tributions to  the  capital  of  tlie  World 
Bank.  It  has.  In  the  past,  resulted  In 
increased  subscriptions  of  $3.5  blUlou. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  present  increased 
subscriptions,  74  other  countries  wlU  be 
Kibscriblng  over  $2  bilUon,  The  U,S. 
share  is  onlj-  11  percent  of  the  total  in- 
creased subscriptions.  It  is  clearly  in  our 
interest  to  take  our  share  of  this  increase. 

AAIAM     DBTILOPMKNT     BANK 

Chapter  1  of  HJl.  18306  authorizes  the 
VS.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Bank 
providmg  for  a  United  States  contrtbu- 
aon  of  $100  mllUon  to  the  Bank.  The 
United  States  contribution  Is  to  be  used 
to  finance  high-priority  development 
projects  and  programs  in  developing 
member  cotmtries  of  the  Bank,  with 
emphasis  on  projects  and  programs  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  was 
established  in  1966  as  a  result  of  an  Asian 
initiative  to  foster  economic  growth  and 
cooperation  in  the  region  of  Asia  and  the 
Far  East, 

The  Bank  now  has  35  members  and 
11,004  milUon  subscribed  capital.  It  has 
21  regional  members,  three  of  them  de- 
veloped— Japan.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand — and  14  nonreglonal  members. 
Including  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
IS  European  coimtries. 

In  its  3  full  years  of  operation,  the 
Bank  has  maintained  increasing  levels  of 
activity.  It  has  made  commitments  of 
$163,083,000  for  32  loans  to  13  countries. 
It  has  imdertaken  24  technical  assistance 
projects  in  12  countries,  and  a  number  of 
important  regional  activities. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing activities  is  expected  to  continue.  In 
It!  first  year  of  operation,  1967,  the  Bank 
organized  itself.  In  its  second  year  of  op- 
eration. 1968.  loan  commitments  were 
$42  mmion.  In  1969,  they  were  $98  mU- 
lion.  New  loan  commitments  in  1970  are 
expected  to  total  more  than  $200  miUlon. 

The  purpose  of  the  Special  Founds  op- 
erations of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
Is  to  provide  flnancmg  for  high  priority 
development  programs  and  projects  In 
Asia  on  concessional  terms  where  neces- 
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sary  to  supplement  tbe  development  fi- 
nancing which  tbe  Bank  now  provides 
from  its  Ordinary  Capital  resources.  The 
process  of  economic  development  requires 
the  financing  of  infrastructure  and  other 
long  term  projects  which  are  essential  to 
economic  growth,  but  which  do  liot  yield 
financial  returns  early  enough  or  tilgh 
enough  to  service  loans  made  on  conven- 
tional terms.  Many  of  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Bank  do  not  otherwise  have 
the  capacity  to  finance  the  needed  proj- 
ects through  conventional  loons.  The 
Bonk  cannot  furnish  this  needed  financ- 
mg  out  of  its  ordinary  resources. 

The  Republics  of  China  and  Korea, 
both  members  of  tlie  Bank,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Asian  countries  which  have 
benefited  from  concessional  flnancmg  of 
the  type  envisaged  for  the  Special  Funds 
operations  of  the  Bank.  Less  than  two 
decades  ago,  >x>th  countries  suffered  tbe 
same  relative  level  of  poverty  as  the 
poorer  countries  of  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Benefiting  from  concessional  assist- 
ance, both  China  and  Korea  have  ex- 
perienced high  rate,!  of  economic  growth 
in  recent  years.  The  prhnars-  objective  of 
UB.  foreign  assistance  programs  has 
long  been  to  raise  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  a  level  of  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the 
Special  Funds  operations  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  are  dedicated. 

Hit.  18306  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100  miiUon  to  the  Special  Funds 
resources  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
in  three  annual  itistaUmeuts  of  $23  mil- 
lion, $36  "uninn  and  $40  miUion.  The 
UJ3.  contribution  wiU  be  used  only  for 
high  priority  loans  made  on  concessional 
terms  and  for  technical  assistance  credits 
mode  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Consistent 
with  the  goal  of  shared  participation  in 
the  fimding  and  operations  ol  tlie  Bank, 
ns..  18306  stlpulotes  that  the  total  U.8. 
contribution  to  tlie  Special  Funds  shaU 
at  all  times  constitute  only  a  noinority  of 
the  total  Special  Funds  resources  of  the 
Bank. 

The  proposed  contribution  wlU  have 
only  a  minimiim  eScct  on  tbe  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  The  funds 
may  be  expended  by  the  Bank  only 
for  the  procurement  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services,  unless  the  U.S.  Governor, 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  PoUcies.  determines 
that  procurement  elsewhere  would  ma- 
terially Improve  the  abUity  of  the  Bank 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  its  special 
funds  resources  and  would  be  compat- 
ible with  the  international  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Several  con- 
tributors to  the  special  funds  have  al- 
ready made  their  fimds  available  for 
procurement  in  other  member  countries. 
Six  countries  have  already  offered  con- 
tributions to  the  Bank's  special  funds  In 
the  total  amount  of  $159.45  mUUon. 
Japan  has  offered  $100  milUon.  of  which 
$40  million  has  been  made  avaUable  and 
$30  million  Is  budgeted  for  1970.  Canada 
has  pledged  $25  million  over  5  years,  of 
which  $15  mUUon  is  now  availoble.  Den- 
mark has  provided  $2  million.  The  Neth- 
eriands  has  provided  $1-1  mUlion  and 
pledged  another  $7.2  mllUon.  In  addition, 
at  the  Bank's  third  annual  meeting,  held 
at  Seoul,  Korea,  on  April  9-11, 1970,  Aua- 


traha  offered  $9.75  million  over  3  years 
and  the  United  Kingdom  oilered  £6  mil- 
lion— $14.4  million — over  4  years.  Other 
countries  have  also  Indicated  the  possl- 
bUity  of  contributions  in  the  future.  We 
should  act  now  to  Join  with  these  coun- 
tries in  buUding  a  strong,  long-rsnge 
concessional  lending  facility  withm  the 
Bank. 

XNTEB-AHXaiCAN    OEVXLOPMZNT    BANK 

HA,  18306  also  enables  tbe  United 
States  to  participate  in  its  share  of  the 
proposed  mcreoses  in  the  ordinary  capi- 
tal and  Fund  for  Special  Operations  re- 
sources of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  VS.  Governor  oJ  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  to  increase  the  Bank's  au- 
thorized capital  stock  by  $2,000,000,000, 
azid  upon  adoption  of  such  resolution,  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
subscribe  to  an  additional  82,352  shares 
of  the  Bank's  authorized  capital  stocit, 
with  respect  to  which  $150  million  wiU 
be  paid  in  and  $673,520,000  wiU  be 
callable. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  him  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions by  the  equivalent  of  $1,500,000,000. 
and  upon  adoption  of  that  resolution,  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
the  sum  oi  $1,000,000,000. 

In  addition,  the  biU  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  sums  necessary  to 
make  these  commitments. 

These  sums  would  enable  the  Bank 
to  Implement  its  plan  to  Increase  total 
lending  by  50  percent  or  more  over  the 
next  several  years,  from  a  current  an- 
nual level  of  $600  ■"""""  to  $900  million 
or  higher. 

Although  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  by  the  Bank  on  the  need  to  mo- 
bilize internal  savings  for  development. 
Internal  savings  wUl  faU  far  short  of  de- 
velopment needs. 

Approval  of  this  replenishment  pro- 
posal is  thus  essential  to  enable  the 
Bank  to  meet  Its  target,  and.  Indeed,  to 
continue  its  lenduig  programs  past  1971. 
The  status  of  the  ordinary  capital  or 
"hard  currency  wmdcw"  of  the  Bank  Is 
such  that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
hard  currencies  wiU  be  insufficient  to 
carry  on  another  fuU  year  of  operations 
even  at  current  levels,  approximately 
$200  mUlion  a  year,  let  alone  reach  its 
new  target  level  of  $300  mlUlon  a  year. 
A  simUar  situation  exists  in  the  Bank's 
FSO  or  "soft"  loan  resources,  which  will 
be  inadequate  to  meet  anticipated  loan 
commitments  for  calendar  year  1971. 
The  new  resources  will  permit  a  pro- 
gressive Increase  in  the  FSO  lending  from 
last  year's  rate  of  $400  mllUon  to  about 
5600  mlUion  a  year  by  1973. 

■WhUe  the  sums  caUed  for  by  this  new 
replenishment  are  substantial,  the  im- 
pact of  this  authorization  request  on  tbe 
VS.  budget  wUl  be  substantially  less 
than  the  authorization  figure,  and  wUl 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  years. 

First,  the  callable  capital  subscrip- 
tion, of  $673.5  mUllon,  is  a  guaranty 
standing  behind  Bonk  borrowings,  and 
It  Is  not  expected  to  result  In  any  ez- 
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penditure  now  or  in  the  future.  Half 
would  be  subscribed  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  the  other  halt  in  Bscal  year  1973. 
Second,  the  paid-in  portion  of  our  capi- 
tal subscription  will  be  paid  in  equal 
annual  installments  of  $50  million,  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1971,  and  will  be 
In  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit,  upon 
which  draw-down£  are  not  anticipated 
until  fiscal  year  1972.  In  this  manner, 
this  $150  million  expenditure  is  expected 
to  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years 
beyond  1973. 

Finally,  the  U.a.  contribution  to 
the  Fimd  for  Special  Operations  would 
be  paid  In  three  annual  installments 
at  a  rate  of  tlOO  million  In  fiscal 
1971,  and  $450  million  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years.  As  with  the  paid-in  sub- 
scription, budgetary  outlays  would  be 
deferred  by  use  of  the  letter-of-credlt 
method  of  payment,  so  that  actual  cash 
outlays  would  extend  over  a  number  of 
years  well  beyond  fiscal  1973.  There  will 
be  no  budgetary  costs  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
$4B  million  In  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $125 
mUiion  in  lUcal  year  1973. 

The  commitment  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans has  been  greatly  increased  both  in 
the  amount  of  resources  they  are  willing 
to  commit  to  their  own  development, 
and  In  tlie  steps  they  have  agreed  to 
talie  to  make  these  increased  resources 
du  the  most  good. 

First,  the  Latin  members  of  the  Bank 
have  Increased  their  share  of  the  re- 
plenlslunent  of  FSO  resources  by  67  per- 
cent, with  a  total  of  $500  million,  com- 
pared with  $300  million  in  the  1967 
replenishment.  This  represents  a  con- 
tinued inci'ease  in  their  share  of  the 
FSO.  The  relative  proportion  of  Dnited 
States  to  Latin  contributors  has  de- 
clined proeresslvely.  from  5  to  1  in  1964. 
to  3  to  1  In  1967.  and  now  to  2  to  1,  In  the 
proposed  lepienkiiiiuent. 

Second,  two  more  countries.  Cblle  and 
Colombia,  have  agreed,  along  with 
Argentina,  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  Venezu- 
ela, to  make  up  to  half  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  FSO  available  for  lending 
to  other  member  countries.  This  step 
turlher  iiicrea-ses  the  usefulness  of  Latin 
American    local  currency  subscriptions. 

Third,  the  Latins  liave  endorsed  a 
policy  statement  gn-lnB  the  least  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  region  a  first 
priority  claim  on  FSO  resources,  evi- 
dencing further  tntraregional  coopera- 
tion. 

Fourth.  It  was  agreed  that  loans  made 
out  of  the  proposed  new  resources  for  the 
FSO  be  repayable  in  the  curitncies  lent. 
Instead  of  local  currencies.  Bj-  requiring 
repai'ment  of  dollar  loans  with  dollars, 
the  FSO  will,  over  the  long  nm.  become 
a  truly  revolving  fund. 

Fifth,  the  Bank's  Governors  cited 
.soimd  national  economic  policies  and 
satisfaction  overall  econondc  perform- 
ance as  the  determining  factors  In  Bank 
B5sl»tance. 

Finally,  a  Conunlttee  of  Governors  has 
bcfn  formed  to  .studj'  the  matter  of  ad- 
ini.-^ion  of  developed  countries  not  pres- 
ently members  of  the  Bank.  This  com- 
mittee will  report  its  recommendations 
b>-  the  end  of  the  year.  Specifically,  the 
Committee  will  be  studying  such  items 
as  the  possibility  of  dropping  the  require- 


ment that  new  Bank  members  belong  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  the  possibility  of  creating  a  separate 
class  of  stock  to  be  subscribed  by  new 
members. 

Adoption  of  such  a  proposal  would  be 
a  step  toward  increasing  and  regulariz- 
ing the  fiow  of  resources  to  the  Bank 
from  other  developed  countries,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  regional 
character  of  the  Bank. 

Over  the  short  span  of  a  decade  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
developed  from  a  fledgling  institution  to 
the  primary  multilateral  channel  for  the 
flow  of  development  resources  to  Latin 
America.  It  has  been  highly  successful 
in  raising  substantial  funds  In  the  world 
capital  markets. 

In  Just  10  years  of  operation,  the  IDB 
has  lent  $3.5  billion  for  Latin  American 
development,  for  projects  Involving  a 
total  investment  of  nearly  three  times 
that  amoimt.  Roughly  one-third  of  this 
sum  has  gone  for  high-prlorlty  agri- 
cultural development  projects.  Over  half 
a  blUion  dollars  have  gone  to  industrial 
and  mining  projects,  and  a  gimtliar 
amount  for  cransportation  and  oommn- 
nlcatlon  projects.  Substantial  sums  have 
alfK)  been  provided  for  electric  power, 
water  supply,  housing,  and  education. 

While  tlie  sums  Included  in  this  re- 
plenisliment  are  large,  the  commitment 
of  Latm  Americans  to  their  own  de- 
velopment justifies  confidence  that 
these  funds  will  serve  both  the  develop- 
ment aspirations  of  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  Interest  In  a  liable  and 
prosperous  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

OTMEX    PSOVISIUNa 

Tlie  bill  also  contains  a  provision  for 
a  CAO  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund,  except  for  matters  considered 
"internationally  significant"  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tieasury.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  the  ordinal*;  administration  of 
the  Fund  should  continue  to  be  consumed 
from  the  Controller  General's  contin- 
gency. 

It  also  contains  a  specific  reporting 
requirement  on  how  loans  made  by  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  benefit  the 
people  of  the  recipient  countries,  as  well 
as  on  military  expenditures  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  recipient  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
expects  the  Secretary  of  The  Treasiur, 
and  the  various  n.S.  Executive  Directors 
of  the  international  institutions,  to  have 
it  currently  and  continuously  Informed, 
m  writing,  of  what  is  going  on.  This  has 
not  been  dcme  in  the  past  From  now  on. 
it  will  be  done. 

BR.  18306  will  be  a  nuijor  benefit  to 
the  Dnited  States.  It  will  assure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  a  unique  and  highly 
successful  adventure  in  international  co- 
operation. Tliese  institutions  represent 
what  mankind  can  acliieve  through  co- 
operative endeavor  They  have  combined 
almost  imiversal  membership,  with  de- 
clsloismaklng  based  on  financial  par- 
ticipation. They  have  performed  well. 
They  have  earned  our  continued  support. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chalnnaa  wifl  the 
gentlemanyleld  ? . 

Mr.  REDS6.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  I  had  a  man  come  to  my 
office  the  other  day.  an  American,  who 
is  an  emplo.vee  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  He  told  me  that  the  Aslen  Devel- 
opment Bank  is  a  bank  run  by  Japanese 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese — to  the 
exclusion  of  any  American  business  at 
all.  He  says  that  if  it  does  not  accrue 
to  the  advantage  of  Japan  and  directly 
to  the  Japanese,  the  loan  Is  not  made. 

Do  you  know  anytliing  about  that? 
Is  not  the  director  a  Japanese? 

Mr.  REUS8.  I  am  very  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  question.  'The 
director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
is  an  Asian,  a  Japanese.  Mr.  Watanabc. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  much  money  do  thej 
put  into  it,  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  RE0SS.  The  Japanese  put  In  con- 
siderably more  money  than  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  U.S.  contribution  must  be  less  than 
that  of  Japan. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  contributloa. 
which  will  be  no  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  years,  has  to  be 
spent  In  the  United  States.  That  pro- 
vision is  written  Into  the  law.  and  it  ma; 
only  be  departed  from  If  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Monetary  Ailalis— 
which,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  consists 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Exlmbask, 
Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — only  If  the  National  Advis- 
ors' Council  determines  that  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  will  not  suffer. 

So  while  it  is  true  that  Japan  plays  a 
big  role  in  the  Asian  Bank,  that  is  good, 
not  bad.  I  think  It  is  fine  that  we  are 
getting  others  to  bear  what  should  prop- 
erly be  their  share  of  the  burden,  and  If 
we  can  get  the  Japanese  in  Asia  assum- 
ing a  large  scale  development  role,  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  more  hopeful 
signs.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  they  ought  to  as- 
sume all  of  it.  because  we  are  taking 
care  of  their  national  defense  for  them 
free  of  charge.  They  are  not  contribut- 
ing anyttilng.  They  are  barring  our  man- 
ufactured products  from  Japan,  and  at 
the  .same  time  they  are  flooding  our  mar- 
kets with  their  products. 

Can  the  gentlenaan  be  specific  and  tell 
me  how  many  dollars  they  arc  putttog  in 
and  how  many  we  are  putting  in? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  I  will  be  very  specific. 
The  Japanese  contribution  Is  $100  mil- 
lion, of  which  $40  milllan  has  been  made 
available  and  $30  million  is  budgeted  for 
1970.  The  top  US.  contributloa  the 
amount  authorised,  is  $100  million.  But 
unless  the  Japanese  put  in  some  more, 
we  cannot  expend  even  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  much  have  they  put 
hi? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We.  the  Umted  States, 
have  put  in  to  the  special  funds  of  tbe 
Asian  Bank,  which  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  zero.  The  Japanese  have  al- 
ready put  in  $70  million,  so  they  are  $70 
million  ahead  of  us. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  wlab  it 
were  twice  that  amount.  I  wish  they  were 
$140  million  ahead  of  us. 

The  gentleman  has  said  many  things 
that  need  to  be  said  about  Japan's  role, 
and  particularly  about  Japan's  attitude 
toward     American     investments     and 
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Japan's  general  trade  attitude.  But  in 
terms  of  the  Asian  Bank,  I  submit  that 
our  diplomatists  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  compelling  burden-sharing  on  the 
part  of  Japan. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  we  have  not  put  any 
money  Into  this  t>ank  at  all  so  far? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Oh  no.  What  I  said  was 
that  we  have  not  put  anything  into  the 
Fund  for  Special  Oi)eratlons  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bonk,  which  is  the  only 
thing  In  this  bill  relating  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  When  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  was  founded  back  in 
1966,  this  country,  along  with  20  other 
countries,  made  Its  Initial  capital  con- 
tribution. That  capital  contribution  is 
mainly  to  enable  the  bank  to  do  what 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  have  done — bor- 
row in  world  bond  markets  for  its  so- 
called  hard  wmdow.  Just  as  the  World 
Bank  has  a  soft  window,  the  IDA.  and 
just  as  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bonk  has  a  soft  window,  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations,  earlier  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  so  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  feels  that  It  must  have 
a  soft  window  where  loans  on  conces- 
sional terms  can  be  made.  But  our  Amer- 
ican contribution  must  tie  paid  back  In 
dtdlars. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
one  question.  I  appreciate  the  education 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  give  me 
about  this  on  the  Asian  Bank,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  a  kind  of  simple  ques- 
tion answered:  How  many  dollars  have 
»e  got  in  it,  and  how  many  dollars  have 
the  Japanese  got  in  It?  That  is  mainly 
what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  total  contribution  of  the  United 
States  since  the  Inception  of  the  Bank 
was  the  original  contribution,  $200  mil- 
lion, which  was  one-fllth  of  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  bank.  The  Japa- 
nese made  their  contribution  identically. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  we  put  In 
as  much  as  they  did,  but  they  are  run- 
ning the  show? 

Mr.  STANTON.  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  are  running  the  show.  It  is 
the  first  time  the  Japanese  have  ever 
contributed  to  the  international  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Japanese  In  this  ta- 
stance  remind  me  of  the  old  fellow  who 
thought  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  and  he 
called  in  this  three  .ions  and  said : 

Boys,  you  know  money  is  a  pretty  Ixo- 
ponant  thing  In  this  world.  I  do  not  know 
what  It  is  going  to  be  In  the  next  world,  but 
1  w*nt  each  of  you  to  promise  that  if  I  die. 
each  of  you  will  come  to  the  conin  and  say 
a  prayer  and  put  In  $1,000.  Just  in  case. 

They  all  promised. 

When  he  died,  the  oldest  son  went  up 
to  the  colBn  and  said  his  prayer  and  put 
la  his  $1,000.  And  the  second  son  did  the 
same  tiling,  said  his  prayer  and  put  In 
Ills  $1,000.  Then  the  third  son  went  up 
and  said  his  prayer  and  put  In  his  check 
for  $3,000  and  took  out  the  $2,000  in 


change.  That  is  about  the  way  the  Jap- 
anese operate,  as  for  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  trouble  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  If  he  will  listen,  is  that 
really  he  has  picked  the  wrong  target. 
The  Asian  Bonk  Is  the  one  international 
Institution  In  the  world  in  which  some- 
body else,  in  this  case  tlie  Japanese,  Is 
putting  In  more  than  Uncle  Sam.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  targets  around  for  the 
gentleman,  but  I  really  do  think  this  Is 
not  a  good  one. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  there  is  a  better  target 
around  on  what  they  are  doing  in  Inter- 
national trade  than  the  Japanese,  with 
their  national  policy  by  which  they  are 
manufacturing  articles  and  selling  them 
below  cost  in  this  country,  and  charging 
their  own  people  a  profit.  I  do  not  know 
what  thai  target  would  be.  I  think  they 
are  a  prime  target,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  I  am  saying  some  of  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  said,  and  there  ought  to 
be  people  in  the  administration  saying 
these  things.  We  have  carried  them 
around  on  our  back  long  enough. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
some  things  that  probably  ought  to  be 
said.  The  trouble  is,  he  Is  saying  them 
about  the  wrong  bank  and  the  wrong 
country. 

An  Asian  is  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  It  is  also 
true  that  Mr.  Heriera,  a  Chilean,  ts  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Sdiweitzer,  Is 
head  of  the  International  Monetary 
Ftmd,  and  an  American.  Mr.  McNamara, 
is  head  of  the  World  Bank.  But  I  do  not 
think  In  an  International  agency  we  can 
always  insist  that  an  American  be  head 
of  everything.  This  is  one  of  the  points  of 
shoring. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  would  not  insist  on  that  at  all.  It  may 
be  significant,  but  the  gentleman  keeps 
saying,  "on  Asian."  There  are  many  other 
Asians  besides  the  Japanese,  and  there 
are  many  other  Asians  who  need  it  worse 
than  the  Japanese  do.  I  would  not  mind 
if  he  were  a  Malaysian  or  an  Indian  or 
someone  from  Taiwan,  or  the  gentleman 
may  name  it.  because  there  are  many 
other  places  out  there.  But  there  Is  no 
country  that  needs  it  certainly  as  Uttle  as 
the  Japanese  do. 

Mr,  REUSS.  We  will  trj-  an  Indian  on 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  see  how  be 
likes  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  vice  president  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  is  an  Indian? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  true.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
that  out. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  some 
Information  and  some  education  too. 

The  money  that  is  put  up  In  the  under- 
developed coimtrles  to  develop  these  na- 
tions, the  money  that  Is  loaned  to  this 
bank  and  others.  Including  the  IMF  and 


the  Inter-American,  is  mainly  loaned  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  industry  and  for  the  pm-pose  of 
developing  agriculture? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  tliink  the  central  pur- 
pose of  development  aid  has  got  a  ntun- 
ber  of  facets  to  it.  Politically,  it  is  hoped 
In  the  long  nui  that  countries  which 
make  a  httle  economic  progress  will  de- 
velop moderate  governments.  Economi- 
cally. It  is  hoped — and  there  is  some 
reason  for  the  hope— tliat  they  will  be 
customers  for  our  foreign  trade  exports. 

Mr.  DENT.  Right  at  that  pomt,  that 
answers  my  question. 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  Is  also  the  humani- 
tarian aspect. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  that  answers  my  ques- 
tion. Who  does  the  gentleman  think  are 
the  customers  of  Japan?  Are  they  the 
developing  countries  that  this  money  is 
being  spent  In? 

Right  at  tills  moment.  Japan  does  not 
have  enough  labor  to  meet  the  demand 
for  the  goods  they  have  to  send  to  the 
United  States:  so  they  have  no  room  for 
Industry  because  they  have  no  labor,  and 
they  are  developing  their  own  industry  in 
other  countries.  In  doing  so.  they  are  pro- 
ducing for  themselves,  so  that  they  can 
ship  back  out  Into  the  world  stream, 
where  the  higher  wages  are  paid. 

They  are  being  barred  pretty  much  In 
the  Common  Market,  but  they  ore  not 
barred  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  something 
that  happened  In  one  of  the  other  funds ; 
I  believe  the  Inter-American  one.  Right 
when  certain  South  American  countries 
were  taking  our  fishing  ships,  our  Cali- 
fornia fishing  fleets,  2Q0-some  miles  out 
In  the  ocean,  we  loaned  them  $500  mil- 
lion to  build  their  fishing  fleet. 

For  goodness'  sake.  Is  there  someone 
in  this  Government  who  has  a  blueprint, 
hidden  in  some  dusty  hall,  with  a  little 
light  which  only  shines  now  and  then,  a 
blueprint  of  the  United  States  pinpointed 
for  destruction?  No  one  could  make  the 
mistakes  we  are  making  unless  we  had 
a  blueprint,  unless  somebody  were  direct- 
ing It.  One  cannot  make  that  many 
mistakes. 

And  this  Li  one  of  them. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  that  any  blue- 
print which  exists — and  I  am  not  aware 
of  one — must  be  In  the  possession  of  the 
President  of  this  country.  Mr.  Nixon, 
whose  attitude  at  least  on  this  bill  has 
been  very  forthright  and  very  favorable. 

Mr.  WrDN.'VLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  get  back  to  the  facts 
on  this. 

A  question  was  raised  about  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  as  to  the  millions 
of  U.S.  dollars  involved.  The  total  sub- 
scription was  $1.4  billion.  Our  part  was 
$200  million.  Japan's  part  was  $200  mil- 
Uon.  Prance  was  $25  million:  Canada 
was  $25  million.  Italy  was  $20  million, 
Germany  was  $34  million,  and  there  were 
other  coimtries.  Many,  many  coimtries 
in  the  Asian  area  subscribed.  There  were 
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likewise  IS  which  suixctibed  from  out- 
side tbe  Asian  ares.  Their  total  subscrip- 
tion was  $380  million.  The  regional  oovui- 
tries  subscribed  {624  million. 

Mr.  Wstanabe  became  the  head  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  through  the 
votes  of  those  who  are  participating  In 
the  bank  development.  He  is  an  ex- 
tremely capable  banker.  He  has  a  One 
reputati/^n.  He  was  chosen  for  that  work. 

We  have  no  hook  on  any  employees 
of  that  bank,  nor  does  anybody  else,  to 
my  knowledge,  from  my  own  Investi- 
gation. 

Of  the  total  paid  in  subscription  of 
$100  million,  the  United  States  has  paid 
tSO  million  m  cash.  I  am  talking  about 
our  subscription.  We  paid  in  $100  mll- 
Uon  of  the  $200  million.  $50  million  was 
In  cash,  and  the  other  $50  million  was 
In  nonintcrest  bearing  letters  of  credit 
in  five  equal  annual  Installments. 

Therefore,  assuming  no  present  util- 
ization of  our  letters  of  credit,  the  max- 
imum potential  cost  to  our  balance  of 
payments  has  been  $50  million  through 
Augiist  of  1970. 

This  is  the  type  of  organization  we 
have  been  trying  to  encourage,  one  where 
there  te  major  participation  by  the  other 
countries  and  we  are  not  the  one  left 
holding  the  bag.  having  actually  put  in 
all  the  nvjney,  as  has  happened  in  the 
past. 

It  is  a  very  wholesome  step  forward. 
It  IS  working  out.  It  will  develop  further. 

I  just  wish  we  would  look  completely 
at  the  facta  as  they  are  coming  up.  1 
do  not  want  to  hide  anything,  I  know, 
and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  else  on 
the  committee  does. 

In  the  time  allocated  to  me,  and  the 
time  I  allocate,  since  I  control  the  time 
on  this  side,  I  hope  to  tell  of  the  par- 
ticipation and  how  we  are  involved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  amount 
of  money  Involved  In  this  biU,  for  us 
to  be  called  upon  for  U.S.  participation, 
is  $35  million  In  1971,  $70  million  In 
1972.  and  $155  milUon  in  1973. 

Mr.  RKUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  that  In  its 
first  3  years  of  operation  up  to  date  it 
has  made  33  loans  to  13  countries  and 
has  undertaken  24  technical  assistance 
programs  in  12  countries.  In  every  one  of 
those  projects,  in  every  loan  and  tech- 
nical assistance  project,  this  was  done 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  VS.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  Governor.  This  was 
not  anything  that  Mr.  Watanabe  im- 
posed on  the  United  States,  but  was 
something  that  the  United  States  full; 
concurred  In. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
that  point.  I  was  looking  over  the  types 
of  loans  made  by  ttie  .4sian  Development 
Bank  up  to  now.  and  it  totals  $163  mll- 
Uon.  I  was  trying  to  Ond  out  when  any 
of  these  loans  were  made  to  expand  Jap- 
anese industries  in  these  various  coun- 
tries. For  instance,  in  Ceylon  there  was 
a  tea  factory  modernization  loan  for  $2 
million.  There  was  a  Colombo  port  tank- 
er established  for  $3.6  million.  In  the 
Republic  of  China,  the  country  that  we 


are  promoting,  fostering,  and  trying  to 
save,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
loaned  for  a  petroleum  refinery  $10  mil- 
lion and  established  a  deep  sea  fishery 
for  $10  million,  which  is  not  the  $500 
milUon  that  has  been  mentioned.  Also. 
for  an  aluminum  plant  there  waa  some 
$2.67  million.  Continuing  on,  in  China 
there  was  $18  million  spent  for  a  free- 
way to  obtain  mass  transportation  there. 

In  Korea — and  many  Members  of  this 
House  have  i>een  in  Korea  to  see  what  is 
being  done  there — we  know  that  tliey  are 
making  a  remarkable  recovery.  The 
Seoul-Inchon  Expressway,  which  many 
of  us  have  ridden  on.  was  created  with 
a  Ijank  loan  of  $6.8  million.  The  Korea 
cold  storage  industry  is  being  facilitated 
with  a  loan  of  $7  million.  An  express 
company  is  bein«  organized  for  $7.5  mil- 
lion. A  mediiun  industry  bank  has  been 
organized  and  provided  with  $10  million 
in  capital. 

I  have  Just  a  few  more. 

In  Maylaysia,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Influence  of  Japan  Is  on  Maylaysia.  but 
In  Maylaysia  they  have  a  water  supply 
project  wliich  has  been  loaned  $7.2  mil- 
Uon. There  is  a  palm  oU  mill  which  has 
been  loaned  $2.8  million.  There  is  a  port 
expansion  wtiich  has  been  fostered  with 
$5  million  in  loans  and  an  electrical  sup- 
ply Installation  which  has  received  $3.1 
million. 

In  Paldstan  now.  a  development  bank 
to  develop  industries  there  has  been 
loaned  $10  million. 

In  the  Philippines  a  development  cor- 
poration to  develop  industry  there  re- 
ceived $S  million. 

In  Singapore  the  I>evelopment  Bank 
of  Singapore  received  $10  mllUon. 

In  Tlialland  the  Industrial  Finance 
Corp.  of  Thailand  received  $10  million. 

Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  these 
development  finance  corporations  may 
make  loans  to  industries  which  may  favor 
Japan.  None  of  us  know  that.  But  I 
would  say  that  the  loans  have  been  made 
to  developing  countries,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  and  from  what  I  can  read  and 
observe,  without  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  fact  that  they  might  promote  Jap- 
anese industry. 

Mr.  REDSS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
an  awfully  good  point.  If  someone  wanted 
to  make  a  good  anti-Asian  Development 
Bank  speech,  the  place  to  do  It  would 
be  In  the  Japanese  Diet.  That  would  be 
the  place  to  complain  about  the  fact  tliat 
Japan  is  the  leading  contributor  to  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  that  the 
result  of  .wme  of  these  contributions  will 
be  that  the  poorer  countries  in  Asia  begin 
to  develop  their  own  resources. 

Let  me  now  point  out  a  very  progressive 
development  that  has  occurred  in  recent 
years  In  all  of  these  international  agen- 
cies, namely,  the  X3S.  participation 
grows,  as  a  percentage  of  the  total,  ever 
less  onerous  to  the  United  States. 

For  example,  at  the  start  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  the  United 
States  had  34  percent  of  the  quotas:  to- 
day it  Is  24  percent;  and  imder  the  bill 
it  will  be  reduced  to  23  percent. 

In  the  World  Bank  we  started  out  with 
35  percent  of  the  burden  of  the  subscrip- 
tions. Now  it  is  down  to  27  percent,  and 
It  will  be  down  to  26  percent  under  this 
bill. 


In  the  early  1960's,  when  we  stiktted 
with  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  for  every  $1  of  Latin  American 
money  we  put  in  $11  into  the  soft  loan 
resources  of  the  bank.  This  ratio  tus 
progressively  gone  down  from  1  to  11 
tolCo8,  toltoS,  toltoSby  1968.  aiul 
under  this  bill  it  will  go  down  to  1  to  3. 
So  that  the  burden  sharing  has  become 
ever  less  onerous  to  the  United  States, 
which  Is  Indeed  as  It  should  be. 

I  would  mention,  finally,  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  do  not  relate  to 
actual  participation  in  the  financial  op- 
eration of  these  institutions,  but  relate 
certain  overall  principles  and  policies. 

One  wtilch  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  is  the  provision  that 
from  here  on  out.  there  will  be  a  QAO 
audit  of  the  half  billion  dollar  Exchange 
StabUlzatlon  Fund  of  the  Treasury,  ei- 
cept  for  Internationally  delicate  opera- 
tions. 

Members  were  surprised — and  not  en- 
tirely pleased — to  learn  that  a  number  of 
years  ago  the  Exchange  Siabilizatioo 
Fund,  without  a  by-your-leave  from 
Congress,  bought  a  villa  over  in  Tokyo 
for  our  Treasury  representative.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  there  was  any  hanky- 
panky  in  connection  with  that  villa,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oaoasl 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  In  this  bill  wt 
make  it  clear  that  we  want  the  Qenenl 
Accounting  Office  to  audit  those  expendi- 
tures of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 
just  like  any  other  expenditures.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  muu 
things  In  this  biU  which  wUl  bring  the 
flush  of  joy  to  the  cheeks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  but  this  one  certainly 
will. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentlemti) 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  an  after-tbe-faci 
operation:  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  although  a  spedll 
study  was  made  of  that  villa  in  Tokyo 
deal,  which  Is  spread  forth  In  the  record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  for  other  Members.  And  I 
would  say  that  It  is  high  time  that  wt 
blew  a  wlilstle  on  this,  and  called  for 
audits.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  find  It  within  him  to  give  • 
gentle  pat  on  the  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  brlngliv 
this  kind  of  a  hard-nosed  amendment 
into  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  genUemu 
when  he  started  talking  on  the  subject 
of  the  villa  in  Japan  was  going  to  talk 
about  the  situation  right  here  on  the 
gentleman's  doorstep,  the  building  of  > 
multl-milllon-doUar  country  club  rlgbt 
out  here  on  the  edge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  talked  about  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Now.  how  much  more  under  this  bill  1« 
going  to  be  used  to  build  plush  country 
clubs  for  the  International  Monetan 
Fund  in  this  or  some  other  country?  Ho» 
much  more  of  It  Is  going  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose?  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ever  seen  that  plush  layout 
out  there? 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  have. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  played 
golf  out  there? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  As  the  gentleman 
should  know,  the  expenses  of  that  coun- 
try club  are  borne  by  the  members  of  It. 
who  are  from  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

The  reason  for  the  coimtry  club  is  that 
many  of  the  delegates  and  memljers  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund  are  from  coun- 
tries other  than  so-called  Caucasian 
countries,  and  they  like  to  play  golf  much 
Uke  Caucasians  do.  But  they  found  they 
could  not  make  it  in  the  country  clubs 
that  now  fringe  the  city  of  Washington. 

So  I  think  that  there  is  a  special  his- 
tory there.  However.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  we  have  set  up  genuine  GAO 
auditing  controls,  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  there  will  be  no  more 
country  clubs. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
assurance  can  be  taken  at  full  value. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  and  I  will 
work  together  on  this,  and  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  country  club,  we  will  sound  the 
tocsin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  surprised  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  did  not  move  in  and  stop  the 
construction  of  this  country  club  out 
here,  that  Is  apparently,  as  he  says,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  the  visiting  Poobahs.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  around  here  who  find  it  possible  to 
go  out  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  this 
wonderful  country  club  out  here  on  the 
outskirts  that  costs  the  International 
Monetary  Fiind.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  millions  of  dollars.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  committee  did  not  go  into  this 
business  of  the  construction  of  this 
club. 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  did  go  into  It.  If  the 
wntleman  will  read  the  record,  he  will 
find  that  liis  name  is  mentioned  by  me 
when  I  demanded  that  the  full  account 
be  spread  on  the  record.  It  Is  In  the  rec- 
ord and  I  reiterate  what  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Is  it  true 
'Jiat  the  employees  of  the  World  Bank 
who  are  American  citizens  and  who  live 
In  the  Washington  area  par  no  Income 
tax  on  their  salaries? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
employees  of  the  International  financial 
agencies  are  not  exempt  from  the  U.S. 
Income  tax.  through  I  am  not  siire. 

Mr.  .4NDREWS  of  Alabama.  How  on 
earth,  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me.  can 
that  be  explained?  Here  Is  a  man  who 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  who 
works  in  Wa.'shlngton.  D.C..  for  the  World 
Bank  and  earns  his  salary  here  and  he 
pays  no  income  tax. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
sentleman  that  he  consult  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  tax  matters, 
if  he  thinks  this  is  an  unfair  loophole 
that  ought  to  be  plugged.  I  have  not 
examined  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  it— I  know  it. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Tills  is  something  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  the  gentleman  can  take  up  with 
them.  

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  know  of 
a  man  who  bad  a  job  with  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  who  retired  and 
went  out  there  and  took  a  job  with  the 
World  Bank — at  a  prettj-  good  salary — 
and  he  pays  no  income  tax. 

Mr.  REUSS.  WhUe  the  gentleman  la  at 
It.  he  might  take  up  matters  hke  the 
$3,000  exemption  Irom  income  tax  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  all  the  rest 
of  us.  Maybe  we  should  wipe  out  all  loop- 
holes, and  I  will  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  a  loophole- plugging  foray. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
the  $3.000. 1  think  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  that  because  a  Congressman 
comes  down  here  and  spends  S6.000 — and 
you  cannot  tell  me  that  they  are  living 
here  for  $3,000  a  year  because  I  know 
better  than  that — he  could  not.  But  If  the 
businessman  spends  $10,000.  he  can  de- 
duct it  oil — but  you  could  not  say  that 
Congress  was  being  discriminated 
against. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  ask  you  about. 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  there  are 
going  to  be  no  more  country  clubs.  But 
I  wonder  if  you  could  go  a  lltUe  bit  fvir- 
tber  and  tell  them  to  just  get  rid  of  ev- 
eryone of  them  and  put  the  money  back. 

Mr.  BEUSS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  arrange  for  the  membership  of 
the  polygot  members  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Country  Club  in  Chevy  Chase  and 
Kenwood  and  Burning  Tree  and  the  Con- 
gressional and  others.  I  will  pledge  him 
my  best  efforts  to  compel  through  the 
VS.  Director 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  win  pledge  him  my  best 
efforts  to  compel,  through  the  VS.  Di- 
rector, the  prompt  sale  by  the  Montgom- 
ery County  sheriff  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Coimtry  Club. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  win  do  better  than  that. 
I  will  suggest  that  they  work  a  little  and 
not  play  golf  so  much.  I  do  not  find  time 
to  do  It  while  I  am  here  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they,  whose  salaries  we  are 
paying,  should.  You  will  find  them  out 
there  aJl  days  of  the  week — Monday  af- 
ternoon. Tuesday  afternoon.  Wednesday 
afternoon — you  name  it. 

Somebody  once  said.  "What  would  you 
get  If  you  crossed  an  employee  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  with  a  baboon?"  The 
answer  is  that  you  would  get  a  baboon 
that  plays  golf  every  afternoon. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  as  always.  Is  too  puritanical.  Sim- 
ply because  he  denies  himself  these  sim- 
ple pleasures  does  not  mean  that  Inter- 
national civil  servants  should  do  so  also. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RBUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  vrish  to  make  a 
brief  comment  on  a  point  about  the  in- 
come tax  situation  of  international  or- 
ganizations. I  think  the  MembeiB  should 


bear  in  mind  that  since  the  nationals 
of  other  countries  do  not  pay  income  tax. 
it  would  be.  in  a  sense,  a  discrimination 
against  the  nationals  of  the  United 
States  if.  as  employees  of  the  same  or- 
ganization, they  would  have  to  pay  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
[wlnt.  As  I  have  said,  these  tax  matters 
are  for  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  he  had  better  check 
Into  the  laws  of  some  of  the  otlier  coun- 
tries, because  a  good  many  countries  re- 
quire their  natlonaL";  to  pay  the  national 
Income  tax  no  matter  who  they  work 
for. 

Hi.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Impersonally,  then,  there 
are  a  good  many  people  in  Government, 
including  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
segregated.  We  do  not  have  our  Income 
taxes  paid.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mi.  Biiioham)  says  that  they 
would  be  discriminated  against.  If  you 
want  to  raise  the  Issue  of  discrimlnaUon. 
why  segregate  us? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rtew  of 
the  time  situation,  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  questioners  seem  momentarily 
to  have  exhausted  themselves,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

I  Mr.  WlDMALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  at  this 
point. 

I  wish  to  speak  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  18306,  a  bill  which  authorizes  US. 
participation  In  Increases  In  the  resources 
of  certain  International  financial  institu- 
tions, and  which  was  reported  out  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  July  14  of  thLs  year.  This 
bill  would  authorize  the  United  States  to 
Increase  Its  quota  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  would  provide  for  a 
related  adjustment  in  the  U.6  capital 
subscription  in  the  World  Bank.  Further- 
more, it  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  contribute  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  as  well  as  provide 
for  an  increase  in  our  subscription  to 
that  Bank's  paid-in  and  callable  capital. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  VS.  con- 
trlbuOon  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

I  wish  to  discuss  more  specifically  each 
proposed  VS.  contribution  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  cogent  reasons  why— in  the 
case  of  each  particular  Institution — the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  would 
be  sen-ed  by  adoption  of  this  bill.  How- 
ever, before  proceeding  further.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  benefits  of  multilateral 
economic  cooperation. 

As  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  stated  in  Its  report,  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  a  bill  has  been  reported 
to  the  House  which  contains  authoriza- 
tion requests  for  four  multilateral  finan- 
cial Institutions.  The  multilateral  na- 
ture of  the  Institutions  concerned  In  this 
bin  Is  representative  of  the  ever-growing 
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recognition  among  nations  since  1945  of 
the  importance  of  and.  Indeed,  necessity 
tor  international  and  multilateral  frame- 
works within  which  to  accomplish  those 
economic  goals  which  Individual  nations 
wish  to  achieve  but  are  unable  to  effec- 
tively accomplish  within  the  Imiitatlons 
inherent  today  In  national,  unilateral 
endeavors.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  In  the 
area  of  economic  development  assistance 
mtUtUaleral  financial  Institutions  repre- 
sent a  highly  effective  instrument  for 
promoting  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  nations,  in  a  manner 
which  is  also  most  advantageous  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

A  major  advantage  of  multilateral  de- 
velopment institutions  is  the  fact  that 
the  burden  of  providing  development  as- 
sistance can  be  shared  with  other  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  less  developed  mem- 
ber countries.  For  exampie,  as  applied  to 
the  present  proposal — 

The  U.S.  contribution  c.f  $100  million 
to  the  ADB's  Special  Funds  resources 
must  also  remain  a  minority  share  of  all 
such  contributions  and  never  constitute 
the  largest  single  contribution  of  any 
St  country.  Other  coimtrles  have  already 

put  up  $160  million. 

Our  share  of  the  World  Bank  capital 
stock  Increase  Is  only  U  percent.  Our 
subscription  is  $246  million.  Other  coun- 
tries will  subscribe  almost  $2  billion. 

The  Latin  American  members  of  the 
IDE  will  put  up  the  equivalent  of  SI  for 
|l  every  $2  put  up  by  the  United  States  In 

the  PSO.  This  represents  a  87-percent 
increase  In  the  Latin  contribution  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  over  the 
last  replenishment. 

Another  .<dgnincant  advantage  Is  that 
multilateral  development  institutions  are 
able  to  provide  for  an  allocation  of  as- 
sistance on  the  basis  of  development 
need,  rather  than  from  political  consid- 
erations. The  fact  that  national  political 
motivations  are  thereby  minimized  al- 
lows the-w  institutions  to  bring  interna- 
tional Influence  to  bear  on  recipient 
countries  so  that  they  follow  acceptable 
and  effective  development  policies.  This 
influence  Is  all  the  more  effective  given 
the  fact  that  the  recipient  countries  are 
themiielves  members  of  the  Institutions 
involved  and  have  a  stake  In  their 
operations. 

As  mentioned  previously,  these  multi- 
lateral institutions  are  effective  Instru- 
ments for  the  pooling  of  resources.  They 
are  also  able  to  pool  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise in  connection  with  development 
problems  on  a  degree  which  no  single 
country  could  obtain. 

These  institutions  allow  for  the  co- 
o-rdlnatlon  of  development  activities  In 
various  countries  and  regions  so  that 
scarce  development  resources  are  not  lost 
through  needless  duplication  of  projects. 
Through  the  use  of  multilateral  institu- 
tions, the  beneflts  of  preinvestment 
studies  and  other  preliminary  technical 
undertakings  can  be  made  available  for 
followup  projects. 

For  all  of  these  reason.'!,  it  Is  clear  that 
multilateral  development  Institutions  are 
!>  highly  effective  means  by  which  the 
economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries  can  be  promoted  in  a  frame- 
work favorable  to  US.  interest. 


Returning  to  R.R.  18306,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  summarize  the  authorization 
requests  provided  for  in  this  bill  with 
reference  to  the  particular  institutions 
which  would  benefit  from  them.  Ctiapter 
1  of  HJi.  18306  authorizes  the  US.  con- 
tribution of  SlOO  million  to  the  consoli- 
dated special  funds  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  The  contribution  would 
be  payable  in  three  annual  installments 
of  $25  million,  $35  million,  and  $40  mil- 
lion. The  bill  requires  that  the  UjS.  con- 
tribution to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank's  special  funds  be  used  to  finance 
loan.s  on  concessional  terms  and  techni- 
cal assistance  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
for  high  priority  development  projects 
and  programs  in  deveolping  member 
countries. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  was  es- 
tablished in  1966  to  finance  economic  de- 
velopment In  and  among  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  With  the  addition  of 
Prance,  the  Bank  has  35  members  which 
have  subscribed  to  over  $1  billion  of  au- 
thorized capital.  The  Bank  has  already 
committed  over  $153  million  for  32  loans 
in  13  countries.  It  has  also  imdertaken 
24  technical  assistance  projects  in  12 
countries,  along  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant regional  activities.  New  loan 
commitments  in  1970  are  expected  to 
total  more  than  $200  million. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  capital 
operations,  the  Bank  has  already  begun 
significant  "soft  window"  or  special  funds 
operations.  Contributions  of  almost  $160 
million  have  already  been  promised  by 
other  Bank  membe-s.  of  which  almost 
$60  million  has  already  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Bank.  Since  June  of  1969  the 
Bank  has  made  eight  concessional  loans 
from  its  special  funds  resources  totaling 
about  $25  million  to  seven  Asian  coun- 
tries to  finance  projects  ranging  in  na- 
ture from  irrigation  and  land  develop- 
ment to  highways  and  power  transmis- 
sion. 

The  UJS.  contribution  of  $100  million 
would  not  only  directly  help  to  supply 
the  Bank  with  needed  special  operations 
resources,  but  would  also  encourage  con- 
tribution by  other  Bank  members  For 
instance,  it  is  expected,  and  In  fact  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  H.R.  18306, 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  Japan. 

Chapter  2  of  H.R.  18306  is  concerned 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank.  It  authorizes  an 
increase  of  $1.54  billion  in  the  VS. 
quota  In  the  IMP  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  Pimd  quotas.  The  U.S. 
quota  Increase  is  a  monetary  transac- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Pimd  and  Involves  no  budgetary  expend- 
iture. The  Fund  has  proposed  the  gen- 
eral increase  In  quotas  to  provide  for 
sufficient  growth  in  Its  conditional  credit 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  vol- 
ume of  world  trade  and  output.  This 
rapid  growth  In  world  trade  and  output 
has  also  necessitated  a  more  rapid 
growth  in  international  credit  facilities. 
Chapter  2  would  also  permit  the  United 
States  to  vote  for  new  allocations  of 
special  drawing  rights  or  SDR's  by  the 
Fund  up  to  the  congressionally  author- 
ized U.S.  quota  in  the  Fund  In  each 
period  in  which  such  an  allocation  is 
proposed. 
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Chapter  2  also  authorizes  an  Increase 
of  $246  million  in  the  UjB.  mb- 
scrlptlon  to  the  World  Bank,  the  fore- 
runner of  all  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment Institutions  which  I  have  discussed 
today.  Consistent  with  long-established 
policy,  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Bank  have  recommended  special  in- 
creases on  the  part  of  memt>ers  of  the 
Bank  so  that  their  relative  quotas  in  that 
institution  remain  equal  to  their  quotas 
in  the  Fund  after  completion  of  the  tat- 
ter's currently  proposed  increase  In 
quotas.  Only  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  spe- 
cial increase,  or  less  than  $25  million, 
must  be  paid  in.  The  remaining  90  per- 
cent  will  be  callable  capital  and  would 
not  result  in  a  budgetary  outlay  unless 
called  upon  by  the  Bank  to  meet  a  debt 
obligation. 

The  World  Bank  was  founded  over  25 
years  ago  and,  since  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  has  operated  primarily  in  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world.  Through 
the  end  of  1969.  agreements  providing  for 
loans  of  over  $13.4  billion  had  been  con- 
cluded, of  which  almost  $10  billion  has 
been  disbursed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Bank's  loans  has  been  designed  primarily 
to  help  provide  developing  countries  with 
needed  infrastructure,  although  the 
Bank  has  also  sought  to  foster  an  eco- 
nomic climate  favorable  to  private  inves- 
tors through  loans  to  local  development 
finance  companies. 

The  World  Bank  has  established  itself 
as  a  highly  effective  Instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  economic  development  with 
an  unparalleled  reputation  for  excellence. 
It  has  been  able  to  borrow  substantial 
sums  in  the  world  capital  markets  on  the 
basis  of  its  sound  capital  structure.  The 
paid-in  portion  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
would  serve  directly  to  .supplement  the 
resources  available  to  the  Bank  on  the 
one  hand.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
callable  portion  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion—which constitutes  90  percent  of  the 
total  contribution  to  the  Bank  and  which 
would  involve  no  budgetary  expendi- 
ture— would  enable  the  Bank  to  generate 
funds  in  private  markets  for  Its  develop- 
ment lending  programs. 

Chapter  3  of  H.R.  18306  deals  with  the 
proposed  U.S.  contributions  to  both  the 
capital  stock  and  the  Pimd  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  Bank  was  estab- 
ILshed  by  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  In  1959  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  a  spirit  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation.  In  Its  first  10  years 
of  existence.  It  made  187  loans  from  ordi- 
nary capital  totaling  almost  $1.3  billion. 
The  Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
is  used  for  the  financing  of  high-prioritr 
development  and  Infrastructure  projects 
on  concessionary  terms.  One  hundred 
and  ei!!hteen  loans  have  been  made  from 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  $1.6  billion. 

The  results  of  this  lending  are  even 
more  significant  than  the  statistics.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  sixties  the  Bank 
directly  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  one 
nut  of  every  four  Latin  Americans  and 
indirectly  benefited  far  more.  The  Bank 
accomplished  this  through  the  broad- 
based  lending  and  technical  assistance 
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support  which  it  has  provided — at  the 
lo»l.  national,  and  regional  levels — for 
ItOa  America's  own  efforts  to  improve 
all  aspects  of  its  social  and  economic 
development  in  a  10-year  period  which 
coincided  with  the  first  development  dec- 
ade of  the  United  Nations  and  the  flrrt 
decade  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

HJi.  18306  authorizes  an  Increase  In 
the  US.  callable  capital  obligation  to 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  of 
!  $673.6  million,  which  would  involve  no 
'  budgetary  expenditure.  The  proposed 
I  VS.  paid-in  capital  subscription  of  $150 
million  would  be  payable  in  a  letter  of 
credit  in  three  annual  Installments, 
shicb  would  only  be  drawn  as  needed 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  authorize  a 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  $1  billion,  payable  in 
one  installment  of  $100  million  and  two 
annual  Imtallments  of  $450  million. 
Again,  these  installments  would  be  paid 
In  the  form  of  letters  of  credit  and 
VDUjd  be  drawn  down  only  over  a  period 
of  years. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  give  its 
support  to  the  proposed  VS.  participa- 
tion in  the  Increase  In  resources  of  these 
multilateral  financial  Institutions.  This 
bni  has  the  firm  support  of  the  President 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  cm 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies.  The  proposed  contributions  have 
been  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
economic  development  needs  of  the  less 
developed  countries  participating  In 
Uiese  organizations  and  on  the  ability  of 
these  multilateral  Institutions  to  effec- 
tively utUize  the  contributed  funds  to 
meet  those  needs. 

The  fiscal  problems  of  the  United 
States  have  also  been  considered  In 
drafting  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
estimated  budgetary  Impact  of  the  total 
contributions  authorized  by  this  bill 
amount  to  only  $35  million  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  to  $70  million  and  $155  million 
In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  respec- 
tively. 

I  strongly  feel  that  multilateral  devel- 
opment institutions  can  serve  well  the 
economic  development  needs  of  the  less 
developed  nations.  These  institutions  can 
accomplish  the  goal  of  economic  devel- 
opment with  a  mlnimiiTn  of  burden  and 
expense  on  the  United  States.  For  these 
reasons.  I  recommend  that  the  Houise 
sdopt  HJl.  18306  so  that  the  hishly  ef- 
fective efforts  of  these  institutions  can 
continue  at  an  even  greater  pace  in  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  The  benefits  of 
their  imdertaklng  will  accrue  to  all  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  St»i»tok>. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  18306.  Technological  advances  in 
communication  and  traniportatlon  dur- 
ing this  century  have  brought  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  together  as  a  true  com- 
munity of  nations.  TTiey  have  awakened 
new  ambitions  and  new  hostilities  among 
people  an  over  the  globe.  Consequently, 
they  present  new  challenges  to  those  na- 
tions which  can  and  do  exercise  leader- 
ship roles  in  the  everlasting  quest  of 
"oanklnd  for  a  better  way  of  life. 


The  United  States  emerged  from  World 
War  11  as  the  strongest  bastion  of  free- 
dom on  the  globe  and  for  25  years  has 
shouldered  the  burden  which  tliat 
strength  imposed  upon  us.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  stumbled  now  and 
then;  that  some  programs  have  been  less 
successful  than  we  might  have  wished: 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  some- 
times demonstrated  the  understandable 
awkwardness  of  novices  to  international 
affairs,  oui-  efforts  have,  nonetheless, 
been  commendable  and.  on  balance, 
highly  successful.  Today,  we  see  a  world 
in  which  prosperity,  economic  strength, 
and  freedom  picvail  In  key  nations  on 
every  continent. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  many  na- 
tions where  prosperity  and  economic 
strength  are  virtually  imknown  and  in 
many  of  these,  freedom  is  In  Jeopardy. 
The  very  technologj'  of  which  I  spoke  has 
increased  the  demands  for  progress  in 
less  developed  nations. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  United 
States  alone  cannot  carry  the  full  burden 
of  international  aid.  Badly  needed  do- 
mestic programs  can  be  deferred  only 
so  long  in  the  Interest  of  assisting  others. 
Recognizing  this,  the  President  has  made 
it  clear  throughout  the  world  that  while 
the  United  States  is  willing  and  anxioiis 
to  continue  assistance  to  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  we  expect  other  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  to  share  this 
burden  with  us.  That  message  has  been 
repeated  by  our  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  is  re- 
flected In  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. 

Multilateral  financial  institutions  are 
the  keystone  on  which  we  must  build  a 
program  of  cooperative  international  as- 
sistance forundeveloped  nations. Through 
these  Institutions,  the  responsibility  for 
progress  is  shared  by  those  providing  the 
aid  and  tliose  receiving  it.  Prom  our  point 
of  view,  this  offers  distinct  advantages. 
Poremoit  among  these  is  that  the  drain 
on  our  financial  resources  is  reduced  as 
other  developed  nations  take  on  a  share 
of  the  burden.  While  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  some  instances  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  actual  dollar  amount  of  our 
subscriptions  as  convincing  evidence  of 
our  expressed  willingness  to  assist,  these 
actions  have  been  accompanied  by  re- 
sponses from  other  nations  resulting  in 
a  reduction  of  our  proportionate  share 
of  the  contributions.  In  other  words,  by  a 
con\1ncing  expression  of  our  interest,  we 
have  stimulated  new  and  greater  efforts 
from  other  nations. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  value  of 
the  shared  responsibility  inherent  In  the 
multilateral  approach.  Pressures  upon  a 
borrowing  natjon  for  greater  poUticaJ  or 
economic  stability  as  a  condition  for  a 
loan  are  better  received  and  far  more 
effective  when  applied  liy  a  panel  of  one's 
peers  than  by  a  single  nation  which 
sometimes  appears  too  domineering. 
Furthermore,  such  a  panel  is  better  able 
to  assess  the  need  for  developments  of 
various  types  within  Its  sphere  of  na- 
tions than  are  we  alone,  and  better  able 
to  convince  recipients  that  they  should 
pursue  efforts  which  may  be  coordinated 
on  a  hemispheric  basis. 


HJl.  18306  proposes  authorizations  of 
slightly  in  excess  of  $3.7  billion.  But  of 
that  amount.  $2,435  mllhon  will  never 
be  spent  in  the  sense  that  we  ordinarily 
think  of  spending;  $1,540  000.000  is  call- 
able capital  which  facilitates  the  borrow- 
ings of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the 
Inter-Amertcan  Development  Bank.  Of 
the  total,  only  $1,275  million  represents 
an  actual  outlay  of  funds  of  which  only 
$103  million  is  expected  to  be  spent  dur- 
ing the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

In  effect,  what  I  am  saying  is.  that 
while  it  appears  we  are  presenting  a  bill 
for  very  substantial  amounts  of  money 
with  this  consolidated  measure,  a  close 
examination  of  it  will  show  tiiat  by  the 
expenditure  of  quite  modest  sums,  we 
are  participating  aggressively  In  a  world- 
wide program  that  has  proved  more  effec- 
tive as  a  weapon  against  tyranny  than 
the  multlbilllon-dollar  efforts  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  that  the  amounts  we  are  requesting 
represent  less  as  a  percentage  ol  thr- 
totals  being  subscribed  for  these  organi- 
zations than  in  the  past.  The  President 
and  our  delegates  to  these  organizations 
have  made  It  quite  clear  that  while  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  assist  under- 
developed countries,  we  expect  other  de- 
veloped nations  which  believe  m  freedom 
to  share  this  burden  with  us.  These  mul- 
tilateral financial  organizations  offer 
what  is  probably  the  best  method  yet 
derised  for  such  a  cooperative  effort  and 
they  are  working  well. 

For  example,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  have  35  members  when  Prance 
Is  formally  accepted.  Of  its  authorized 
capital,  $1,004  million  has  been  sub- 
scribed. The  U.S.  subscription  Is  only 
about  one-fifth  of  that— $200  mlUIon. 
This  amount  has  been  matched  by  Japan. 
Of  the  21  regional  members  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  oiily  three — Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — are  classi- 
fied as  developed  nations,  but  14 
nonreglonal  members  are  classified  as 
developed.  These  Include  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  12  European  cotm- 
tries  Thus,  you  can  see  that  of  the  35 
members  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
17.  or  approximately  one-half,  are 
developed  nations  who  are  sharing  with 
the  United  States  the  task  of  providing 
adequate  financing  needed  for  national 
improvements  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

Although  we  have  no  shooting  war  in 
South  America,  it  Is  obvious  from  the 
kidnapings.  coup  d'etots.  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities, and  sometimes  chaotic  political 
activities,  that  the  battle  for  men's 
minds  goes  on  there  too.  As  with  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  is  a  coop- 
erative effort.  While  the  $1  billion  re- 
Quested  in  this  bUl  is  the  largest  single 
expenditure  requested,  it  too  is  less  to 
proportion  to  other  nations'  contribu- 
tions than  prevlou.'^ly.  Whereas  our  con- 
tribution was  three  times  that  of  the 
other  members.  It  has  now  been  reduced 
to  a  2  to  1  ratio  and  will  probably  drop 
further.  Canada,  for  example,  is  seeking 
admission  as  a  member,  and  other  na- 
tions who  will  probably  never  be  eligible 
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for  membership  In  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Development  Bank,  are  making  lunds 
available  to  It. 

Our  subscriptions  of  callable  capital  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
are  Important  for  they  provide  an  ele- 
ment of  security  which  facilitates  the 
Bank's  borrowings  In  other  nations.  The 
Bank  has  moved  aggressively  In  Its  search 
for  funds  in  other  nations.  During  Au- 
gust, for  example,  the  Bank  sold  $4  mil- 
lion of  bond.s  In  Norway  and  $27  3  nillllon 
of  bonds  In  Germany.  This  brings  the 
Bank's  borrowings  to  a  total  of  SB38.3 
million.  Of  this.  $405  million  has  been 
borrowed  from  U.S.  Investors — S355.7 
million  from  nomnember  countries,  and 
$77.6  million  through  short-term  bor- 
rowings primarily  in  Latin  America.  The 
Bank  has  now  borrowed  funds  In  16  dif- 
ferent nations  around  the  globe.  They 
are  Austria,  Belgium,  Finland,  Germany. 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway.  South  Africa.  Spain.  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

But  this  Ls  not  the  limit  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  In  addition  to  these 
borrowings,  the  Bank  administers  a  vari- 
ety of  special  development  funds  for 
Canada.  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Vatican,  and  Norway.  None  of  these 
countries  Is  eligible,  at  present,  for  mem- 
bership In  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  but  their  confidence  In  the 
Bank  Is  such  that  they  have  elected  to 
utilise  It  Bs  an  administrative  vehicle  for 
specialized  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  belabor  these  aspects 
of  the  cooperative  nature  of  this  program 
because  I  believe  they  are  too  little  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  people,  and 
even  by  some  here  In  Congress.  "The  mul- 
tilateral financial  institutions  to  which 
we  belong  have  provided  the  most  effec- 
tive device  In  history  for  a  truly  Interna- 
tional economic  assistance  program. 
American  citizens  can  be  proud  of  the 
leadership  our  Nation  has  provided  in 
the  development  of  these  institutions. 
They  can  be  confident  that  our  continued 
participation  Is  only  undertaken  in  co- 
operation with  other  nations  who  will 
share  the  burden  with  us. 

As  Mr.  WiDNALL  said  in  the  letter  he 
addre.vied  to  his  colleagues: 

As  n  member  of  ttie  Banking  and  Currency 
Commltte*  I  have  followed  cloaely  our  par- 
ticipation In  theae  inatttutlona.  I  Icnow  tiie 
excellent  work  they  have  done  and  the  op- 
portunity thev  preaent  for  fairly  iharlng  the 
burdens  of  providing  development  assistance. 
The  detailed  bearings  that  were  held  on  HJt. 
18306  have  aasured  me  that  the  proposed 
new  commitments  are  vitally  necesaory  for 
the  tnstltutloDS  to  continue  their  successful 
programs-  1  am  c^mvlnced  that  these  con- 
tributions wlU  be  carefully  and  eHlclently 
u.«<?a  to  promote  our  national  objectives. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  1  strongly  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  give  It  their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  Mr.  Wn)S*lL 
In  urging  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  legliilatlon. 

Mr  wrONALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Kentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mt.  WIl.u.^Ms) . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
TntemBtlonal  Monetary  Fund  was  estab- 
lished at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
n.  with  the  strong  sunport  of  the  United 


States,  to  provide  for  effective  Interna- 
tional monetary  cooperation,  to  regulate 
exchange  rates,  and  to  promote  balanced 
growth  of  both  domestic  economies  and 
International  trade.  At  the  end  of  Its 
first  full  year  of  operation,  the  Fund  had 
44  members  and  resources  amount  to 
321.4  billion  in  regular  quotas,  to  which 
must  be  added  $5.4  billion  In  imutlllzed 
borrowing  arrangements  with  the  Group 
of  Ten.  the  ten  largest  Industrial  mem- 
bers.' These  resources  are  made  available 
temporarily  in  the  form  of  purchases  of 
foreign  currencies  against  a  memtier's 
own  currency  to  enable  the  purchasing 
member  to  finance  balance-of-payment« 
deScits  without  resort  to  measures  de- 
structive of  national  or  International 
prosperity,  in  the  form  of  either  unduly 
harsh  domestic  policies  or  such  meas- 
ures as  import  restrictions.  Such  pur- 
chases must  normally  be  reversed,  or 
repaid,  within  a  3-to-5  year  period. 

Such  drawings  from  the  Fund  have 
Breatly  Increased  In  recent  years.  Of  the 
total  aggregate  drawings  from  the  Pond 
of  $22.3  billion  In  Its  23  years  of  opera- 
tions. 36  percent  b&ve  taken  place  In  the 
less  than  3  years  since  the  end  of  1967. 
and  57  percent  have  occurred  In  the  5M 
years  since  the  end  of  1964.  These  facts 
are  related  to  two  features  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  scene  of  recent  years: 
the  rapid  growth  In  international  trade 
and  in  other  International  transactions. 
and  the  extremely  sharp  expansion  In 
recent  years  in  the  International  mobility 
of  capital.  An  Important  aspect  of  these 
sharp  increases  In  use  of  the  Fund  by  Its 
members  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
much  greater  recourse  to  it  by  major  In- 
dustrial countries  when  faced  with  baj- 
ance-of-psyments  dlfllcultles.  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  greater  mobility  of  capital. 
Thus,  not  only  have  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Prance  made  very  large  use  of  the 
Fund  In  the  post  several  years,  but  Ger- 
many—at the  end  of  1969 — and  Italy— 
June-July  1970— have  also  at  times  of 
stress  obtained  foreign  currency  from  the 
Fund  under  their  automatic  rights  to 
draw. 

The  United  States,  too.  has  made 
drawings  from  the  Fund  that  at  the  time 
assisted  In  the  ftnanclng  of  the  XJS.  for- 
eign deficit  and  reduced  gold  conversions 
by  other  countries.  Prom  February  1964 
through  March  1968.  the  United  States 
made  a  number  of  drawings  which  to- 
taled $1,840  million.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, purchases  of  U.S.  dollars  from  the 
Pimd  by  other  members  were  occurring, 
which  served  to  reverse  U.S.  drawings. 
As  a  result,  the  maximum  U.S.  drawings 
outstanding  were  $964  million  at  the 
end  of  1966.  The  U.S  drawings 
were  fully  repaid  by  the  end  of  1968.  and 
the  United  States  had  a  net  creditor  po- 
sition with  the  Fund  of  $1,164  million  at 
the  end  of  July  1970 

The  Fund  has  recently  assumed  im- 
portant additional  responsibilities  In  cre- 
ating and  administering  the  new  special 
drawing  rights,  a  separate  facility  de- 
signed to  create  reserve  asset'!  for  Its 
member  nations  to  supplement   tradl- 


1  Belgium.  Canada.  France.  Gennany.  Italy, 
Japan.  Netherlands.  Sweden.  ITnlted  King- 
dom. United  States- 
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tlonal  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change. At  the  beginning  Of  this  year, 
$3.4  billion  In  special  drawing  rights  were 
created  to  the  credit  of  105  members  that 
had  become  participants  In  the  new  fa- 
cility. Under  a  decision  taken  last  Oc- 
tober by  the  Fund's  Governors,  addi- 
tional special  drawing  rights  of  $3  billloa 
will  be  created  at  the  begirmlng  of  1971 
and  1972.  Transactions  In  these  new  re- 
serve assets  have  been  proceeding 
smoothly,  and  some  $561  million  of 
SDK's  have  changed  hands  In  the  B 
months  since  the  system  began  openi- 
tions. 

The  Pimd  Is  steadily  growing  In  In- 
fluence and  importance  r.=  the  primary 
institutlOG  for  worldwide  multilateral  co- 
operation and  action  In  the  international 
monetary'  sphere. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
United  States  would  be  authorized  to  In- 
crease its  quota  In  the  Fund  by  $1,640 
million  from  the  present  quota  of  $5.18$ 
million  to  $6,700  minion.  This,  together 
with  the  necessary  appropriation  leg- 
islation, would  enable  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  a  generally  applicable 
quota  increase  recommended  last  De- 
cember by  the  Fund's  Kxecutlve  Directors 
and  approved  by  the  Fund's  Govemois 
in  Febniary  of  this  year.  The  overall 
quotas  In  the  Fund  would  Increase  from 
the  present  $21.4  billion  to  $28.9  billion 
'indcr  this  exercise,  or  by  35  percent.  The 
Increase  proposed  for  the  United  States 
amoimts  to  a  rise  by  29.8  percent. 

There  have  been  two  general  Increases 
In  the  quotas  In  the  Fund,  one  by  50 
percent  In  1959  and  a  second  by  25  per- 
cent In  1965.  In  each  case,  a  certain 
number  of  selective  Increases  were  alto 
recommemded.  In  the  present  eierdiK, 
the  quota  Increases  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Directors  consist  of  In- 
creases of  25  percent  or  more  for  nearly 
all  member  countries.  A  major  ellort  Is 
also  being  made  to  readjust  quota  sizes 
to  reflect  recent  developments  In  tlie 
international  economic  situation,  and 
for  that  reason  selective  adjustments 
have  been  recommended  for  75  cotmtrles. 
Among  the  largest  increases,  ranging  be- 
yond 50  percent,  are  those  for  Belgium, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Jnpan.  This  Is  the  first 
time  the  United  States  Is  to  have  a  se- 
lective Increase. 

In  recommending  the  increases  men- 
tioned, the  Fund  took  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  growth  in  world  trade  has  been 
in  excess  of  50  percent  in  the  5  years 
since  the  lost  general  quota  increase,  and 
5ome  other  types  of  IntematlonHl  trans- 
actions, in  particular  volatile  movements 
of  capital,  have  grown  still  more  sharply. 
These  high  rates  of  growth  bring  with 
them  the  likelihood  that  countries  will 
to  a  correspondingly  greater  extent  ex- 
perience balance  of  payments  difficulties 
from  time  to  time  of  the  type  for  which 
recourse  to  the  Fund  is  appropriate. 

The  United  States  will  need  to  pay  35 
percent  of  the  quota  lncrea.se.  or  $3M 
million,  in  gold.  This  payment,  however, 
will  restilt  in  an  Increase  by  the  same 
amount  in  freely.  q[nlckly  and  automaU- 
rally  avii  liable  US.  drawing  rights  at  the 
Fund.  These  automatic  drawing  rights 
nre  shown  In  the  statistics  of  both  the 
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Fund  and  the  United  States  as  reserves; 
hence,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  reserves, 
bat  only  a  change  in  their  composition. 

The  remainder  of  the  quota  increase. 
$1,155  million,  will  be  paid  by  a  letter  of 
credit  which  will  be  drawn  upon  by  the 
Fund  when  It  has  needs  for  U.S.  dollars 
to  meet  requests  for  drawings  in  this 
form.  .Although  both  portions  of  the  pay- 
ment for  the  quota  Increase  must  be 
appropriated,  neither  portion  will  result 
In  budgetary  expenditure;  Instead,  these 
transactions  are  treated  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses as  an  exchange  of  claims,  reflect- 
ing the  fact  that  they  result  In  valuable 
drawlnK  rights  on  the  Fund  for  the 
United  States. 

Other  countries  are  likely  to  some  ex- 
tent to  buy  gold  from  the  United  States 
In  order  to  make  the  required  gold  pay- 
ment to  the  Fund  In  Implementing  their 
Quota  increases.  However.  I  am  glad  to 
ssy  that  permanent  and  fully  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  tho 
Fund  to  offset  completely  any  U.S.  gold 
losses  that  may  ari.se  from  this  source, 
op  to  as  much  as  $700  million,  which  Is 
expected  to  be  adequate. 

TTie  Fund  has  been  an  outstandingly 
successful  International  organization 
within  Its  sphere  of  competence.  It  de- 
serves oiir  fuU  support  in  the  form  of 
approval  of  the  proposed  legislation.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that.  In  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past,  the  United  States  It- 
self may  find  It  useful  and  appropriate 
to  make  use  of  balance  of  paymenta  fi- 
nancing from  the  Fund;  the  proposed 
quota  Inereaise  will  raise  the  amount  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Fund  in  such 
conditions.  Finally,  members  should  be 
aware  that  the  amount  in  the  new  special 
drawing  rights  that  each  member  will 
receive  on  January  1.  1971,  and  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  will  be  based  on  Its  quota 
at  these  times.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  delay  Implementing  Its  quota  Increase 
beyond  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 
while  all  other  members  placed  their 
recommended  quota  Increases  In  force, 
the  United  States  would  receive  $130  mil- 
lion less  In  special  drawing  rights  than 
It  will  with  the  new  quota  in  force.  Thus, 
the  Implementation  of  the  proposed  quota 
increase  will  not  cost  the  United  States 
any  of  Its  reserves  and  will  add  to  our 
borrowing  potentialities  In  the  Fund, 
should  we  need  to  make  use  of  them, 
while  failure  to  implement  the  quota  In- 
crease before  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  would  result  In  the  permanent  loss 
to  our  reserves  of  $130  million  In  special 
drawing  rights. 

For  all  the.se  reasons,  some  of  broad 
national  Interest  and  some  of  the  most 
spedBc  self-interest,  we  should  support 
the  proposed  quota  increase  In  the  Fund 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.HARvrv). 

Mr.  HAR'VET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ilw 
In  support  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  aborut 
how  the  development  banks  use  their 
callable  capltnl  to  raise  money  for  lend- 
ing In  the  world's  capital  markets,  there- 
by mobilizing  private  capital  in  the  de- 
velopment effort  and  reducing  the  need 
for  governmental  contributions. 

The  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 


Development  Bank  and  the  A<Un  De- 
velopment Bank  all  have  callable  guar- 
antee capital  as  part  of  their  capital 
structure.  Subscriptions  to  callable  capi- 
tal represent  contingent  llabllltlea  wbld> 
can  be  called  only  to  meet  the  bank*' 
debt  obligations.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  our  subscriptions  to  callable 
capital  will  not  result  In  budgetary  out- 
lays except  In  the  event  of  a  call.  Tho 
likelihood  of  calls  by  any  of  tbese  Insti- 
tutions Is  remote. 

Borrowings  In  the  world's  capital  mar- 
kets on  the  basis  of  this  callable  capital 
have  been  substantial.  For  each  of  the 
three  Institutions  the  amounts  of  call- 
able  capital  and  borrowing  ontstandtng 
are  as  follows. 

In  the  World  Bank,  otn-  callable  capi- 
tal Is  $5,715  million,  other  nations'  call- 
able caDlt.al  Is  $15,044  million.  Against 
this  callable  capital  there  were,  as  of 
February  28,  1970,  gross  borrowings  of 
$8,237  million  and  net  borrowings  of  $4.- 
442  million.  Net  World  Bat*  loans  were 
$13,394  million. 

In  the  Inter-American  Develnnment 
Bnnk  our  callable  canltal  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  was  $817.6  mflllon.  other 
nations'  callable  canltal  was  $1,076.2 
minion.  Against  this  callable  canltal 
there  were  (rross  borrowines  nf  $881.6 
million  and  net  borrov1ng>i  of  $767  4  mil- 
lion. Inter-American  Develonment  Bank 
loans  out  nf  ordinary  capital  resource? 
were  $1,294.1  million 

In  the  Asian  Develonmpnt  Bank  our 
callable  canltal  Is  $100  million,  other 
natltms"  callable  capital  Is  $389  million. 
As  of  Anrll  1.  1970,  the  Bank  had  bor- 
rowed $20  million.  Bv  Decemt>er  31.  1969. 
the  Bank  had  aporoved  loans  from  ordi- 
nary canltal  lotallnE  $1 17  7  million. 

H.R.  18306  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional U.S.  subscrintlon  of  $221 .49  mlllinn 
of  callable  canltal  to  the  World  Bank 
and  $673.52  million  of  callable  canltal  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Other  countries  trill  Increase  their  call- 
able canltal  by  $1975.9  million  in  the 
Worid  Bank  and  $879.03  million  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 

The  use  of  private  borrowed  capital  bv 
the  develonment  banks  has  two  Impor- 
tant favorable  a.'inects  for  iis:  First.  It 
takes  a  .-ilgnlflcant  part  of  the  burden 
off  the  U.S.  Government  and  other  coun- 
tries for  official  aid  contributions:  and, 
second,  through  borrowing  outride  the 
United  States,  other  currencies  are  used 
to  finance  development.  The  develonment 
banks  In  recent  years  have  Increased 
their  borrowings  outside  the  United 
States.  During  fiscal  year  1965  and  fiscal 
year  1967  the  World  Bank  conducted  36 
percent  of  lt.=  net  borrowing  outside  of 
the  United  States.  In  fli^cal  year  1968  that 
figure  rose  to  51  percent  and  In  A.^cal 
year  1969,  77  percent  of  net  borrowines. 
$540  million,  was  raised  outside  the 
United  States.  Cumulative  net  borrow- 
ings by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  outside  the  United  States  have 
risen  from  17.4  percent  In  1964  to  48.9 
percent  In  1969  when  the  outstanding 
net  amount  of  000-0.8.  borrowing 
stood  at  $374.9  million.  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  borrowing  has  to  date  been 
done  wholly  outside  the  United  States. 

B,B.  18306  will  help  the  World  Bank 


and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  to  continue  to  mobilize  private 
capital  for  the  development  process. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.Mni). 

Mr.  MTZTi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  legi.'slation  before 
us. 

HR.  18308  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  Increase  in 
capital  of  the  World  Bank.The  V3.  share 
would  amount  to  $246.1  million  of  which 
only  10  percent,  or  $24.6  million,  would 
be  paid  In.  The  remaining  $221.5  million 
would  be  in  the  form  of  callable  capital, 
which  win  not  involve  a  budgetary  ex- 
penditure— except  In  the  very  unlikely 
event  that  the  Bank  is  unable  to  meet  its 
debt  obllKStlons  out  of  Its  resen-es. 

The  increase  In  the  U.S.  subscription 
Is  part  of  an  Increase  in  the  capital  sub- 
scriptions of  75  member  countries  in 
amounts  corresixsnding  to  the  Increase 
considered  special — above  25  percent — 
in  their  Increased  quotas  In  the  IMP.  It 
is  a  longstanding  practice  to  take  par- 
allel action  in  the  Bank  on  special  in- 
creases in  the  Fund  to  reflect  the  relative 
economic  strength  of  the  member  coun- 
tries. It  serves  also  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tive allnement  in  voting  strength  of 
members  In  the  two  Institutions. 

While  this  Is  the  first  UJS.  subscrip- 
tion increase  on  such  a  basis,  it  has  sig- 
nificant advantages  for  the  United  Slates 
from  a  burden-sharing  point  of  view.  Tlie 
VS.  Increase  of  $246  million  represent* 
only  11  percent  of  the  $2.2  billion  total 
of  special  increases  being  subscribed  by 
75  members.  This  will  reduce  the  US. 
share  of  the  total  subscriptions  to  the 
Bank  from  27.48  to  26.04  percent 

The  capital  thus  provided  will  facili- 
tate Bank  borrowings  in  world  capital 
markets — the  Bank's  primary  source  of 
new  fimds.  It  will  enable  the  Bank  to 
continue  Its  acttvltles  at  a  high  level. 

In  the  past  the  United  State.s  ha.- 
Etroiigly  and  consistently  supported  the 
polity'  of  parallel  action  by  member  coun- 
tries on  special  increases  In  the  two  Bret- 
ton  Woods  institutions.  The  Bank  has 
l>eneflted  greatly  from  this  policy,  receiv- 
ing over  $3.5  billion  in  special  subscrip- 
tions. Since  It  Is  now  for  the  first  time 
proposed  that  the  United  States  accept 
a  special  Increase  in  its  Fund  quota,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  continue  our  support 
of  this  policy  by  taking  a  special  increase 
in  our  subscription  to  the  Bank.  The  spe- 
cial Increases  of  tlie  United  States  and 
74  other  countries  will  provide  new  re- 
sources to  the  Bank  during  a  period  when 
the  Bank's  need  for  new  funds  to  sustain 
a  rising  volume  of  operations  is  Increas- 
ing. Our  favorable  action  on  this  bill 
would  demonstrate  effective  US.  leader- 
ship In  support  of  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  multilateral  assistance  on  a  bur- 
den-sharing basis  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Johnson  i  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  budgetarv  impact  of  H.R. 
18306. 
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This  Ijs  the  first  time  we  have  con- 
sidered contributions  to  tour  multilateral 
Mnancial  tnstitutiorijs  at  one  time.  There 
IS  authorized  Co  be  appropriated  $1,540 
million  lor  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  S246.1  million  for  the  World  Bank. 
$100  million  for  the  A^ian  Development 
Bank,  and  a  contribution  of  $1  billion  to 
the  fund  for  special  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  as 
well  as  B  subscription  of  $823  million  to 
the  ordmary  capital  of  that  Bank.  How- 
ever. H.R.  18306  contains  features  which 
very  substantially  lessen  the  budgetary 
impact  of  the  expenditures  involved  I 
would  like  to  explain  these  features  be- 
cause 1  think  they  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  House  In  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  figure  prominently  amone 
the  favorable  aspects  of  the  bill. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  $1,540  billion  outlay. 
It  should  be  explained  that  the  bill  will 
involve  no  budgetary  outlay.  This  is  be- 
cause an  increase  In  our  quota  is  basi- 
cally a  monetary  transaction — an  ex- 
change of  assets.  The  quota  increase  is 
partially  subscribed  in  gold — $358  mil- 
lion— and  partially  in  the  form  of  a  dol- 
lar letter  of  credit — $1,155  million.  We 
receive  equal  value  from  the  Fund  for 
these  commitments.  Our  quota  increase 
v.ill  entitle  us  to  receive  automatic  rights 
to  draw  on  the  Fund  either  immediately 
in  the  form  of  gold  tranche  drawing 
rights  or  subsequently  whenever  our  dol- 
lar letter  of  credit  Is  actually  drawn 
down  The-  President's  Commission  on 
Budaet  Concept*  described  our  trans- 
actions aith  the  IMF  as  "monetary  ex- 
changes through  which  the  United 
States  receives  international  reserve  as- 
sets." and  recommended  that  "subscrip- 
tions, drawings,  and  other  transactions 
reflecting  net  changes  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  should  be  excluded  from  budget  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures." 

Thus,  although  H.R.  18306  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $1,540  million  for 
the  Fund,  this  appropriation  will  have 
no  impact  whatsoever  on  the  Federal 
budget.  The  United  States  receives  full 
value  In  return  In  the  form  of  interna- 
tional reserve  assets. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  World 
Bank.  H.R.  18306  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $246.1  million  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  new  U.S  subscription.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  this  amount.  $24.6  million.  Is 
payable  to  the  Bank  at  this  time.  The 
remainder.  S22I.5  mlllicn.  is  callable  If 
needed  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Bank.  The  likelihood  of  .-juch  a  call  Is 
ven-  remote. 

Third,  the  budgetary  Impact  of  the 
proposed  $100  million  contribution  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  be 
spaced  over  time.  HR.  18306  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $25  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1970.  $35  million  for  ascal  year 
1971,  and  $40  million  for  ascal  year 
1972. 

However,  there  la  a  more  important 
point.  These  Installment  commitments 
will  only  be  drawn  as  needed  to  make 
payments  to  suppliers  and  this  spreads 
the  financial  Impact  of  our  contribution 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time. 


This  situation  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  UJS.  contribution  to  the  special 
fimds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
will  be  in  the  form  of  non-interest-bear- 
ing letters  of  credit.  The  letters  of  credit 
will  allow  the  Asian  Development  Bonk 
to  make  commitments  to  ixirrowers. 
However,  the  Bank  will  not  make  expen- 
ditures of  these  funds  until  borrowers 
have  actual  bills  from  contractoi's  and 
suppliers.  It  is  only  at  such  time  that 
the  United  States  will  pay  out  cash 
against  the  letters  of  credit.  Thus,  the 
budgetary  impact  of  this  contilbutlon 
will  be  distributed  over  a  considerable 
time  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ADB  special 
fund  contribution  will  result  in  budget- 
ary outlays  of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  S20  million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
$30  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  has  similar  budget  impact 
reducing  featiUBS.  First.  $673.5  million 
takes  the  form  of  an  increase  in  our  call- 
able capital  subscription.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  World  Bank  subscription,  an  in- 
crease in  our  callable  capital  has  no 
budgetary  Impact.  Callable  capital  serves 
as  the  guarantee  behind  the  Bank's  bor- 
rowings in  private  capital  markets.  It  is 
callable  and  will  not  result  in  expendi- 
tures unless  the  Bank  needs  it  in  order 
to  pay  off  its  borrowings.  Neither  the 
World  Bank  nor  the  IDB  has  ever  made 
a  call  and  such  a  call  can  be  regarded  as 
an  extremely  remote  possibility. 

The  subscriptions  tc  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank  contain  two  amounts  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  in:  $150  million  to  the 
paid-in  capital  of  the  Bank  and  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  Bank's  fimd  for  special  opera 
tions.  These  payments  will  be  spread  out 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  callable 
capital  is  payable  in  three  annual  install- 
ments of  $50  million.  The  fund  for  special 
operations  contribution  Is  payable  in 
one  installment  of  $100  million  and  two 
annual  Installments  of  $450  million. 

Again,  as  In  the  Asian  Bank  subscrip- 
tion, there  Is  a  further  mitigating  factor. 
Each  of  the  installments  due  to  the  Bank 
wUl  take  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 
These  letters  of  credit  will  not  be  drawn 
upon  until  the  Bank  actually  needs  funds 
for  operations.  As  a  result.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  proposal  to  Inerejise  the  re- 
sources of  the  Inter- American  Bank  will 
have  no  budgetary  Impact  in  fiscal  year 

1971.  a  $48  million  Impact  in  fi-scal  year 

1972,  and  a  $125  million  Impact  in  fiscal 
year  1973, 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  be  seen  from  this 
detailed  explanation  that  HJl.  18306  Is 
a  fiscally  responsible  measure.  The  sub- 
scription to  the  International  Monetarj' 
Fund  and  the  callable  capital  subscrip- 
tions to  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
.'Vmerlcan  Bank  will  have  no  budgetary 
Impact.  Thus.  $2.4  billion  of  commit- 
ments contained  In  this  legislation  will 
not  result  In  budgetary  expenditures. 

Of  the  remaining  $1.3  billion  In  expen- 
ditures, the  budgetary  Impact  will  be 
.spread  over  a  number  of  years  Thus.  In 
votln?  on  this  bill.  Members  of  this  House 
should  he  ftilly  aware  that  Us  tfltal  cost 
In  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  $35  million.  In 
fiscal  year  1972  the  cost  will  be  $70  mil- 
lion, and  In  fiscal  year  1973  the  cost  will 
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be  $155  million.  The  remaining  cost  will 
similarly  be  spread  out  over  a  number  ol 
years,  although  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
estimate  the  specific  amounts  in  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  clear  that  this 
measure  is  fiscally  responsible.  I  urge  that 
the  membership  of  this  House  give  It 
their  support. 

Mr.  WIDNAlX.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
Jersey  iMr.  FRtLrnoHUYSEU) . 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  debate  has  al 
ready  shown,  this  authorization  is 
needed  so  that  the  United  States  may 
contribute  to  four  International  finan- 
cial institutions.  These  contributions.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  will  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  amounts 
to  be  contributed  by  other  coimtrles. 

Perhaps  the  only  unusual  feature  of 
this  bill  is  that  authorization  is  to  be 
provided  in  this  one  bill  for  contribu- 
tions to  four  multilateral  Institutions.  As 
a  result  it  might  seem  as  If  unusually 
large  U.S.  contributions  are  being  au- 
thorized. This  is  not  the  case,  though 
there  are  certain  additional  amounts  to 
be  authorized,  above  the  level  of  support 
currently  being  provided. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiDNALL)  has  pointed  out,  these 
financial  institutions  are  an  increasingly 
important  element  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  lesser  developed  countries. 
For  that  reason  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  House  give  this  bill  approval 
today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  I  feel  regret  that  the 
Ranking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
formal  jurisdiction  over  the  activities  of 
these  multilateral  financial  institutions. 
Actually,  our  support,  and  the  level  of 
-'Ur  support,  represents  a  very  real  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Thus,  this  is  an  area  which  Is  of  com- 
mon Interest  to  more  than  one  oom- 
tnittee  of  Congress.  In  closing,  let  me  of- 
fer my  congratulations  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
their  action  in  reporting  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HB.  18306. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  this  Congrasi  is 
being  called  upon  to  pass  legislation, 
which  along  with  provisions  for  other 
International  financial  institutions,  pro- 
poses a  $100  million  contribution  to  the 
soft-lending  window  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  known  as  special  funds. 

The  Asian  Bank  is  the  most  promising 
new  regional  institution  to  appear  In 
Asia  In  many  years.  Dedicated  to  con- 
crete objectives,  it  has  gone  about  the 
business  of  orgnnlzing  itself  and  devel- 
oped Its  lending  program  in  a  sensible 
and  workmanlike  way.  In  a  landscape 
littered  with  organizations  that  spend 
most  of  their  time  talking,  it  stands  out 
as  an  entity  which  operates  effectively. 

It  also  strikes  me  as  an  organization 
which  reflects  the  present-day  situation 
in  which  the  United  States  no  longer  has 
the  resources  to  take  the  commanding 
lead  as  we  have  in  the  past,  m  a  eapl- 
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tallzatlon  of  a  billion  dollars,  we  have 
only  a  fifth,  the  same  as  the  Japanese. 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Australia 
have  almost  a  third.  This  time  these 
countries  have  faced  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities that  their  new  wealth  is  giving 
them  and  have  contributed  their  proper 
share.  Japan  especially  is  now  beginning 
to  take  on  the  role  that  Its  situation  as 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  economies  on 
earth  gives  it. 

The  Bank  opened  its  doors  late  In  1966. 
By  early  1968,  It  had  made  Its  first  loan. 
In  1968,  It  lent  almost  $100  million  and 
this  year  It  looks  as  if  it  will  make  com- 
mitments for  a  much  higher  level  of  lend- 
ing. Most  of  these  credits  have  come  from 
the  ordinary  capital  of  the  Bank  on  fairly 
hard  terms — the  current  rate  of  Interest 
is  T/4  percent.  The  Bank  has  patterned 
itself  on  the  World  Bank  where  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  for  hard  lending  come  from 
bond  Issues  guaranteed  by  its  members. 
It  has  already  sold  bonds  in  Germany 
and  Austria, 

But  just  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Bank  have  discovered. 
not  all  the  countries  having  worthwhile 
projects  can  accept  hard  terms.  'The  In- 
ternational Development  Association  was 
attached  to  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Pund  for  Special  Operations  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  to  make  softer  loans. 

In  the  Asian  Bank,  the  soft-loan  win- 
dow is  called  special  funds.  Other  donor 
countries  have  already  taken  the  lead  In 
making  contributions.  Japan  has  offered 
1100  million  and  Canada,  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark, 
together  are  now  contributing  another 
$W  million. 

The  Bank  has  proven  Itself  as  an  effec- 
tive Institution.  Other  donors  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  make  their  fair 
shares  available.  We  should  join  with 
them. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  WnmAU.)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  RECoao.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  deeply 
impressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has.  in  less  than  10  years  of 
operation,  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  Important  financial  institu- 
tions concerned  with  economic  develop- 
ment, I  am  deeply  gratified  at  the  major 
■ccomplishmenta  of  Its  lending  policies 
and  programs. 

The  United  States  has  always  viewed 
the  Latin  American  region  as  one  of 
Immense  importance  and  we  have 
through  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  as  well  as  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund,  which  Is  administered 
by  the  Bank,  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  In  the  economic  and  social  de- 
relopment  of  the  region.  I  believe  tlie 
«ccomplishments  already  achieved,  and 
certain  significant  steps  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  currently  proposed 
lncrea.se  In  the  Bank's  resources,  demon- 
strate that  the  Investment  has  been  and 
»1I1  continue  to  be  a  verv  wise  and 
productive  one. 

Bank  loans  already  extended  will  im- 
prove, or  bring  Into  production  for  tha 
nnrt  time,  over  6  million  acres  of  land, 
oulld  or  expand  4.038  private  Industrial 


enterprises,  construct  or  improve  ov^r 
20.000  miles  of  highways  and  roads,  pro- 
vide over  6  million  kilowatts  of  electric 
power  generating  facilities,  build  or  ex- 
pand over  3,000  city  and  rural  water  sys- 
tems and  sewage  systems,  modernize,  ex- 
pand or  Improve  94  imlverslties  and  465 
technical  institutes  and  vocational 
schools,  to  mention  some  of  the  most 
significant  development  prospects. 

Although  much  still  needs  to  be  done 
if  our  Latin  American  neighbors  are  to 
achieve  higher  and  more  stable  rates  of 
growth,  reduce  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  and  reduce 
high  rates  of  popijlation  growth,  there 
are  well  grounded  reasons  to  believe  that 
a  higher  and  more  stable  rate  of  growth 
should  be  attainable  during  the  1970's. 
First,  the  process  of  planning  and  pro- 
graming development  In  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  Is  reaching  higher  levels 
of  efficiency  through  institutional  im- 
provement ,  the  adoption  of  more  ade- 
quate development  policies,  and,  above 
all,  a  higher  priority  by  governments  to 
the  problems  and  objectives  of  develop- 
ment. Second,  a  higher  priority  L«  being 
given  by  the  private  sector  to  Industrial 
production  for  export,  rather  than  im- 
port substitution,  which  is  in  turn  ac- 
celerated by  a  third  factor,  progress  to- 
ward regional  Integration.  Wider  mar- 
kets and  economies  of  scale  should  result 
in  a  much  more  efficient  use  of  capital 
resources  Invested  In  the  region. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  plays  a  central  role  in  this  process ; 
not  only  is  it  the  principal  vehicle  of 
chaimeUng  external  assistance  needed  to 
fund  a  growing  stock  of  Investment  proj- 
ects, in  the  Latin  American  countries, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  primary  instru- 
ments in  achieving  better  development 
policies  and  programs,  and  better  alloca- 
tion of  the  resources  and  energies  of 
these  developing  countries,  which  have 
significantly  Improved  their  capacity  for 
development. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  we  give 
our  full  support  to  continued  efforts  by 
the  Bank  in  this  direction. 

Moreover,  the  Bank  has  committed  it- 
self to  even  greater  involvement  in  the 
stimulus  of  regional  cooperation  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  policy  initiatives  which 
were  approved  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  pro- 
vides several  examples  of  which  I  mean. 

First,  the  Bank's  governors  endorsed  a 
strengthened  statement  regarding  the 
importance  of  sound  national  economic 
policies  and  satisfactorj-  overall  economic 
performance  as  factors  In  determining 
tlie  character  and  amount  of  Bank  as- 
sistance. 

Second,  the  Latin  countries  have  en- 
dorsed a  policy  statement  giving  the 
least  developed  countries  of  the  region 
a  first  Driority  claim  on  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

Third,  two  more  countries,  Chile  and 
Colombia,  have  agreed,  along  with  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela, 
to  make  up  to  half  their  contributions  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  avail- 
able for  lending  to  other  countries. 

Fourth,  to  further  emphasize  their 
commitment  to  more  rlgorou.'?  standards 
of  mutual  self-help,  the  Latin  American 


members  have  agreed  to  a  further  In- 
crease In  their  relative  share  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Bank's  FSO  resources, 
and  to  repayments  of  loans  made  from 
the  new  FSO  resources  in  the  currencies 
lent,  instead  of  in  local  currencies. 

Thus,  the  Latin  American  countries, 
with  the  guidance  and  encouragement 
of  the  IDB  have  resolved  to  put  increased 
effort  and  provide  more  of  their  own  re- 
sources in  developing  the  region  This 
trend  is  very  encouraging:  for  example, 
the  Latin  American  members  have  in- 
creased their  relative  share  In  each  suc- 
ceeding replenishment  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  In  the  process,  the 
US.  share  has  been  reduced  from  5:1  in 
1964.  to  3:1  in  1967.  and  in  the  current 
replenishment  proposal,  to  2:1. 

In  addition,  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  governors  is  currently  studying  the 
possibility  of  removing  certain  legal  bars 
to  the  adml.ssion  of  additional  developed 
nonmember  countries,  which  would  fur- 
ther spread  the  financial  burden  while 
providing  additional  funds  needed  to  ac- 
celerate regional  development. 

The  Inter-Amertcan  Development 
Bank  has  come  a  long  way  In  a  very 
short  time,  it  Is  probcibly  the  single  most 
Important  factor  in  shifting  the  focus 
in  Latin  American  economic  and  social 
development  back  to  the  individual  de- 
veloping countries.  That  is  where  the 
primary  responsibility  lies:  and  it  is  only 
through  initiatives  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Latins  them- 
selves, that  they  can  truly  accomplish 
their  development  goals. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  18306,  containing  au- 
thority for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  its  share  of  the  proposed  In- 
crease in  resources  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ScHMiTZ) . 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Since  we  ate  engaged  in  a  protracted 
conflict  with  communism  and  its  pro- 
gram of  subversion,  terrorism,  revolution 
and  military  aggression  all  over  the 
world,  including  a  full-scale  war  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  intolerable  that  we  should  turn 
over  billions  of  dollars  of  our  financial 
assets  to  international  monetarj'  agencies 
which  in  turn  make  it  available  to  our 
enemies.  This  Is  every  bit  as  objection- 
able as  direct  foreign  aid  to  them. 

In  light  of  the  impending  Communist 
take-over  in  Chile,  the  House  should  take 
particular  note  of  the  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  11  on  the  World  Bank's  busl- 
ness-as-usual  attitude  toward  this  dis- 
Bsterous  prospect. 

The  World  BanlE  says  AUend«'i  victory 
won't  alter  its  lending  policies  lor  CtiUe.  Of- 
nclall  Dote  that  soclallBt  Tugoalavla  Is  on« 
of  trio  bAnk's  best  customers. 

If  Chile's  would-be  Communist  dic- 
tator and  Tito's  Yugoslavia  are  to  be 
among  the  World  Bank's  best  customers. 
we  should  stop  patronizing  it  altogether. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  making 
our  capital  available  to  those  who  are 
committed  to  our  destruction. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
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HR.  18306  calis  for  a  scandalous  Inter- 
natiooal  boondoggle  of  VS.  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Not  just  for  one,  but  for  four  In- 
ternational banks.  Over  a  billion  dollars 
down  the  drain  at  a  single  throw. 

One  wonders  when  the  working  people 
of  America  are  going  to  tire  of  having 
their  substance  drained  off  so  that  a 
bunch  of  International  bankers  can  play 
Santa  clause  around  the  world.  Small 
wonder  that  American  prestige  and  con- 
fidence continue  to  slip  the  world  over. 
How  could  any  foreigner  have  respect 
for  a  country  or  people  who  continue 
to  get  hoodwinked  into  falling  for  such 
a  Pandora '.s  box? 

If  this  bill  is  passed  into  law,  the  peo- 
ple's tax  money  will  continue  to  sub- 
sidize world  revolution — conveniently 
labeled  progress  and  overcoming  obsolete 
existing  institutions — as  we  behold  a  new 
one-world  Intellectual  aristocracy,  pro- 
moted into  power  and  spheres  of  Influ- 
ence because  they  have  been  chosen  as 
cooperative  by  the  international  banklni; 
cartel. 

In  fact,  from  the  pleading  in  the  de- 
bates here,  the  new  world  citizens,  the 
international  banker,  and  his  employees 
are  immune  from  taxation  on  the 
premise  that  they  are  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic immunity  like  the  citizens  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  A  new  breed  of  in- 
temaHonal  untouchables — self-govern- 
ing. self-disclpUning,  and  deciding  what 
is  best  for  the  American  people  as  they 
dole  out  our  money.  This  must  be  what 
is  meant  by  the  third  world  government — 
an  invisible  government  that  exists  in 
the  banking  circles  only  so  long  as  the 
American  taxpayers  dollars  hold  out. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  Justify 
this  outlandish  outlay  but  none  of  the 
usual  opponents  of  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex— the  ABM,  the  South  Viet- 
nam military  budget,  or  even  the  pay- 
ment limitations  on  the  Nation's  wealthy 
farmers  have  protested  this  massive  pay- 
off to  the  international  bankers  nor  ex- 
plained how  it  can  benefit  the  average 
American  citizen.  No  one  has  dared  to 
mention  where  under  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion authority  Is  found  to  tax  the  pro- 
ductive American  to  give  to  an  Interna- 
tional body  to  subsidize  world  socialism? 
Such  auttiorlty  may  exist  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  some  other 
international  organ  such  as  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement,  but  it  Is  nonexistent, 
even  by  a  Supreme  Court  interpretation, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  district,  the  term  'International 
banker"  is  a  dishonorable  term — and 
"four  international  banking  organiza- 
tions" would  be  scandalous.  My  constitu- 
ents sent  me  here  to  represent  them  un- 
der my  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  intend  to  cast 
their  vote  in  their  best  interest  by  reject- 
ing H.R.  18306,  which  would  authorize 
U.S.  Increased  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  by  $1,540  mil- 
lion, the  World  Bank  by  J246.1  million, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  by  $100 
million,  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment  Bank  by  $673.5  million. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  (or  time. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill,  according  to  the  rale,  by  chapter. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Chapter    1  .—AMENDMENT  OF   ASIAM   DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK  ACT 
Sec. 
1.  Amendment  of  Asian  Development  Banlc 

Act. 
!  1.  Amendment  of  Asian  DeTelopmen^  Bank 
Act 

The  Asian  Development  Banlc  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  28S-38SI1)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sbc.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provtelons 
or  thu  Act,  the  United  States  Oovemor  of 
the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Banlc  providing  for  a 
tJnlted  SUtes  contribution  of  •100.000,000 
to  the  Bank  In  three  annual  Install- 
ments of  925,000,000,  «35,000,000,  and  MO,- 
000,000.  beginning  m  ftscal  year  1970.  This 
contribution  Is  referred  to  hereinafter  In 
this  Act  as  the  'United  States  Special  Be- 
aources'. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Eteeoorces 
shaU  be  made  available  to  the  BanlE  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article 
19  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank, 
and  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Bank's 
Special  Fund  Rules  and  Regulations. 

"Sac.  13.  (al  The  United  States  SpecUI 
Reeources  shall  be  used  to  finance  specific 
high  priority  development  projecu  and  pro- 
gra.iis  In  developing  member  countries  of  the 
Bank  with  emphasis  on  such  projects  and 
programs  In  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
ShaU  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for — 

"(1)  molting  development  loans  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  flexible  and  bear  less 
heanly  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  established  by  the  Bank  for  Its  ordi- 
nary operations:  and 

"(3)  providing  technical  assistance  credits 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(01(1)  The  Umted  States  Special  Re- 
sources may  be  expended  by  Che  Bank  oiUy 
for  procurement  In  the  United  States  of 
goods  produced  in.  or  services  supplied  from. 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  united 
States  Governor,  In  constUtatlon  with  the 
National  Advisory  CounoU  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  may  allow 
ellglbUlty  for  procurement  In  other  membe.- 
countrles  from  the  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources If  he  determines  that  such  proctire- 
ment  ellglbUIty  would  materially  improve  the 
obUlty  of  the  bank  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  its  special  funds  resources  and  would 
be  compatible  with  the  International  finan- 
cial position  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources,  hut  oiUy  to  the  ex- 
tent stich  expenses  are  not  covered  from  the 
Bank's  service  fee  or  Income  from  tise  of 
United  States  Special  Resources. 

"(d)  AU  financing  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Special  Resources  sbaU  be  repayable  to  the 
Bank  by  the  borrowers  In  United  States 
dollars. 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  In  section  16  shall  be  Issued  to  the  Bank 
only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  time  of  Isau- 
anoe  tlu  cumulative  amount  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  provided  to  the 
Bank  (A)  constitute  a  nUnorlty  of  all  special 
funds  contributions  to  the  Bank,  and  (B)  are 
no  greater  than  the  lorikeet  cumulative  con- 
tribution of  any  other  single  country  con- 
tributing to  the  special  funds  of  the  Bank. 

"(b)  The  United  State*  Oovemor  of  the 
Banlc  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  prludplM 
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of  (A)  utuizlng  all  special  ftmds  reaoiuvesoa 
on  equitable  basis,  and  <  B)  slgnlficanuy 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors  Ui 
each  special  fund  to  wXUch  United  States 
Special  Resources  are  provided. 

"Sec.  15.  The  United  States  Special  Be- 
iHjurces  shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank  In  the 
form  of  a  nonnegotlable,  nonlnterest-bear- 
mg,  letter  ot  credit  which  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Bank  at  par  value  on  demand  to  meet 
the  cost  of  eligible  goods  and  services,  and 
administrative  costs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  thU  Act. 

"Sec.  16.  The  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  and  any  accrued  re- 
sources derived  therefrom  under  the  proce- 
dures provided  for  in  section  8.(}3  of  the  Spe- 
cial Pimds  RiUee  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bank. 

"Sec.  17.  For  the  purpooe  of  providing 
United  States  SpecUU  Resources  to  the  Bank 
-.here  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  •35.000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  (40.000,000  for  fliad 
year  1973.  all  of  which  shall  remain  anfl> 
able  until  expended." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  conseot 
that  the  first  section  down  to  page  5,  line 
7,  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Recokh,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  reservlog 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  first  section  or  the  first  chap- 
ter? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  The  first  chapter.  Chap- 
ter 2  commences  at  line  8,  page  9. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  see 
if  I  can  get  on  the  record  what  this  blU 
really  means  in  terms  of  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Widhali)  in 
'vlilch  he  say  i : 

This  legislation  includes  authorisation  r»> 
quests  for  four  mtemational  flnanolal  in- 
stitutions— the  Xntematlonal  Monetsry 
Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  largest  single  Item— 

•  1.S40.000.000 — Is  to  Increase  the  United 
States  quota  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Subscriptions  to  the  three  derelap- 
raent  banks  are  also  proposed  In  ths  amount 
of  t348,100.000  to  the  Warld  Bank— 

I  asstmie  that  is  In  addition  to  the  $1,- 
540,000,000  - 

•  100  million  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank — 

I  assume  that  also  is  in  addition  to  the 
$1,540,000,000— 

and  (1.830.000.000  to  the  Inter-Amerloan  De- 
velopment Bank. 

I  a&sume  that  too,  is  hi  addition  to  the 
$1,540,000,000. 

If  this  is  correct,  we  have  a  commit- 
ment before  us  in  this  bill  of  $3,709,000,- 

000  or  approximately  that  amount  Am 

1  correct,  or  are  the  figures  something 
else? 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yea.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  $3,709,000,000  at 
8  time  when  we  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  how  we  can  avoid  national  bank- 
ruptcy. We  know  that  Inflation  has  not 
been  stopped;  and  we  know  we  are 
headed  lor  a  financial  crisis  in  this  coim- 
try  unless  sometme  gets  hold  of  the  rud- 
der and  steers  a  radically  different 
course. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  U  he  considers  this  another 
form  of  (oreisn  aid? 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon — do  I  consider  it  what? 

Ur.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  the 
gentleman  considers  this  another  form 
of  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  it  Is  another 
form  of  foreign  aid — It  cannot  be  any- 
thing else  but  foreign  aid  wearing  a  dU- 
terent  Itimono. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chalr- 
maa  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
recalls  that  when  we  had  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  committee  report  showed 
that  since  1946  this  country  has  spent 
(199  billion  in  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Now,  this 
amount  would  put  it  above  $200  billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  that  Is  right.  Far 
above  $200  billion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  And  thai 
U  more  than  half  the  national  debt  of 
$400  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  gentleman  could  not  be  more  right. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  WIDNALL)  goes  on  to  say.  In  his 
letter: 

It  la  important  to  stt«s«  that  HJt.  18804 
Is  fully  consutent  with  the  Pmldent's  pro- 
gram of  fiscal  restraint. 

Well.  I  apparently  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  restraint.  If  this  is  fiscal  re- 
straint, I  wish  someliody  would  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  restraint. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eenUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  read  the  balance 
of  that  paragraph  in  which  I  explain  the 
statement  that  I  made  as  to  flsoal 
restraint. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  will  let  the  genUeman 
Irom  New  Jersey  put  it  in  the  Ricord  on 
bis  own  time.  It  does  not  change  what 
the  gentleman  said,  and  I  quote  him  once 
more: 

It  U  important  to  stress  that  BJt.  18308  Is 
fully  consistent  with  the  Preddanfa  program 
of  fiscal  restraint. 
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I  do  not  know  wtutt  Uie  g'enUeman  can 

make  out  of  tliat  by  any  other  applica- 
tioQ  he  may  elect  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  In  the  Recori}  a  copy  of 
mi-  letter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mew 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectfon. 

The  letter  follows: 

Houss  OF  Rxfrxbxni:ativbb, 
WoMhington,  D.C..  September  9,  1970. 

DsAK  CoixxAccTx:  BM.  1S306,  the  Inter- 
oacloiui  Flniuirlftl  Institutions  bill,  lA  acb^S- 
uled  to  b«  debated  on  cbe  House  floor  on 
MondAj,  September  I4tb.  This  legislation 
was  proposed  by  President  NLjcod  and  Is  on 
essential  part  oX  his  legislative  progrun. 

This  legislation  includes  authorlsstloa  re- 
quests for  four  International  flnanclsJ  in- 
stitutions— the  IniemstionsJ  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  BanJc,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment BanJc.  The  largest  single  Item — 
•1,540  million — Is  to  increase  the  United 
States  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Subscriptions  to  the  three  develop- 
ment banJcs  are  also  proposed  In  the  amount 
of  9340.1  million  to  the  World  Bank,  •lOO 
mlllinn  to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Astau 
Development  Bank,  and  tl-Sa  bUUon  to  the 
Inter-Amerloan  Development  TiAnk,  of  whlcb 
tl  billion  Is  for  that  bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  and  $83S  milUan  Is  for  an  m- 
crease  In  Its  capital  subscriptions. 

It  l8  important  to  stress  that  BJt.  18306 
Is  fully  conslHtent  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  Oacal  restraint.  First,  the  proposed 
mp  quota  Increase  Is  a  monetary  trans- 
action and  does  not  Involve  s  budgetary 
expenditure.  Second,  of  the  total  sub- 
scriptions, tS»6  million  l£  a  contingent 
liability  In  the  form  of  callable  or  "guaran- 
tee" capital  KubBcrlptlons  to  the  World  Bank 
(9321.5  million)  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  ($673.5  million),  whldi 
Is  not  expected  to  result  In  any  expenditure. 
Third,  the  appropriations  authorleed  by  HJl. 
183043  are  to  be  spread  out  over  a  period  of 
three  years  (FT  71-73) .  and  actual  cash  out- 
lays will  be  spread  oat  over  a  considerably 
longer  period,  since  the  bulk  of  tbe  appro- 
priated payments  wlU  be  made  tnltlslly  by 
letters  of  credit  which  will  be  drawn  upon 
only  BE  funds  are  needed  for  development 
projects.  Eetlmat«d  cash  outiavs  under  the 
blU  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1073  are 
«86  million,  $70  million,  and  $165  million 
re^ectlvely.  Additional  material  Is  enclosed 
which  further  explains  the  provlsloQs  of  the 
blU. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  I  have  followed  closely  our  par- 
ticipation In  these  institutions.  I  know  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  and  the  op- 
portunity they  present  for  fairly  sharing 
the  burdens  of  providing  development  as- 
alstance.  The  detailed  hearings  that  vere 
held  on  HJl.  18306  have  assured  me  that  the 
proposed  new  commitments  are  vitally  neces- 
sary for  the  Institutions  to  continue  their 
successful  programs.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  contributions  will  be  carefully  and 
ef&clently  tised  to  promote  our  national 
objectives. 

Thli  U  a  good  bill.  I  strongly  uxge  all  my 
coUeaguee  to  give  It  their  support. 

Sincerely  yours.  ' 

WXLIOSM  B.  WlON&Lt.. 

tLR.  18306— Pact  Skot 
1.  HJt.  18308— Tttla  blU  combines  sutborl- 
zaiion  requests  for  four  multilateral  finan- 
cial Instltut-lans:  a  quota  txtcrease  In  tbt 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  contribu- 
tions to  three  development  banks — World 


Bank*.  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  obliga- 
tions involved  are  distinctly  different,  part 
is  a  monetary  transaction,  part  Is  guarantee 
capiial.  and  pasv  wiU  resuli  in  expendlturee 
over  a  period  of  yeajs. 

3.  International  Monetary  Fun4  Quota  In- 
crease— The  largest  single  item — 91.640  mil- 
lion— 16  to  Increase  the  U£.  quota  in  the 
intemailooal  Monetary  Fund.  It  %t  a  mone- 
tary transaction  wMcfi  data  not  ifwoUfe 
budgetarji  expenditure.  If  the  U.S.  quota 
is  not  increased,  our  international  leaderahlp 
will  t>e  serlou^y  impaired  and  our  future 
bhare  of  allocations  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  will  be  reduced,  beginning  with  a 
9130  miUlon  lo&s  In  1971.  Other  countries 
will  be  Increasing  their  quotas  by  96.1  blUiun. 

3.  Contribution  to  Development  Bankn — 
New  commitments  are  proposed  of  9346.1 
million  lo  the  World  Bank,  9100  million  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  special  funds 
and  $1.82  billion  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  of  which  91  billion  Is  for 
the  Fund  for  ^>eclal  Operations  and  9823 
miUlon  is  for  an  increase  in  Ordinary  Capital 
subscriptions.  Of  these  subscriptions,  t89S 
mtliion  tak£t  the  forvi  o/  tncrcase^  in  call- 
able capital  subsariptiona  to  tfie  World.  Bank 
and  the  inter -Ajnerican  Development  Bank 
wtitch  ore  not  expected  to  rejuit  m  anif 
erpenditure. 

(A)  Budgetary  Impact— The  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  HJl.  18306  for  the  devel- 
opment banks  will  be  spread  out  over  a 
period  of  three  yean  {FY  71-73).  Actual 
cash  outlays  will  be  spread  out  over  a  con- 
siderably longer  period  since  the  bulk  of 
the  appropriated  paymects  wUl  be  made 
inltlaUy  by  letters  of  credit  which  wlU  be 
drawD  upon  only  as  funds  are  needed  for 
development  projects.  Estimated  cash  o-ut- 
lai/a  under  the  bill  for  fl»oal  yearg  1971,  1972 
and  1973  are  $35  million.  f70  miOton,  and 
9ZS5  million  respectively. 

(B)  Contribuiionj  by  Of /lers— Other  coun- 
tries will  be  committing  over  $3.1  billion 
to  the  World  Rank.  Asian  Development 
Bank,  aiid  Inter -American  Development 
Bank.  In  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  replenishment  the  Latin  American 
countries  wlU  contribute  91.6  billion.  In  the 
World  Bank  other  members  will  subscribe  93 
billion  and  In  the  Asian  Development  B&nk 
9169  million  has  alrMdy  been  pledged  by 
other  oontrlbutorE. 

(C>  Beaaons  /or  U.S.  Contributiom—ti  in 
now  time  to  capitalize  on  the  advantciges — 
burden  sharing,  impartlul  expertise,  high 
standards  of  economic  performance — and  the 
expanded  capabilities  of  these  institutions. 

Asian  Developm.ent  Bank — In  its  first  three 
years  In  operation  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  soundly  con- 
ceived and  well  run  regional  development 
Institution.  The  Bank  lias  given  clear  evi- 
dence that  tt  can  formulate  and  execute  pro- 
grams efficiently  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  countries  or  the  region.  Delay  on  the 
part  of  the  United  states  would  be  inter- 
preted as  lack  of  the  support  for  the  B-inK 
and  could  result  m  a  Kerious  setback  for  the 
Bank's  operations  at  a  time  when  tt  is  gath- 
ering momentum  and  demoastratuig  lu^ 
ability  to  pluy  a  key  role  in  the  development 
of  A&la. 

Inter  •American  Development  Bank — The 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  has  es- 
tablished Itself  as  a  primary  Instrument 
for  helping  hemisphere  nations  to  .iChlev? 
thelr  economic  and  social  development  ob- 
jectives. Approval  of  a  new  replenishment 
of  both  Ordinary  Capital  and  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  resources  ol  the  Bank  U  nec- 
essary In  order  to  continue  Its  leading  role 
and  to  provide  for  the  increased  need  for 
development  financing. 
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World  Bank — Tbo  United  States  has 
strozigly  Bupported  the  poller  of  p&rallel  ac- 
tion by  member  countries  on  sped&l  m- 
creaeea  in  tbe  two  Bretton  Woods  lo^utu- 
tlon^.  Since  it  Is  now  for  the  lirst  time 
proposed  that  the  United  States  accept  a 
specUI  mcrease  in  lU  Fund  quota,  it  Is  ap- 
propriate that  we  continue  our  support  of 
tbla  policy  by  taking  a  special  Increase  in 
our  subscription  to  the  Banlc.  U.S.  legisla- 
tion u  needed  to  bring  this  subscription 
Increase  into  effect  and  to  allow  uLher  coun- 
tries to  subscribe  over  $3.0  billion  In  new 
resoruToes. 

BcDUcnoN  nr  UJS.  Suasxs  zn  Contkibutions 

TO  TBK   MUI.TXX.ATXKU.   DKVXLOPICXKT   LEKD- 

ma  ZMsnrtmoNB 

The  percentage  of  U^.  participation  la  the 
dsvelopmeat  lending  Institutions  over  the 
years  has  been  declining  because  of  an  in- 
creasing ability  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
to  ahare  the  development  burden.  Below  are 
set  forth  some  figures  lUuatratlng  this  trend. 

WOUJ>   BANK    (X3tSt>) 

In  1045  the  U.S.  subscribed  to  almost  S6% 
of  the  original  authorized  coital  of  the 
World  BanlE.  The  present  U.5.  subscription  Is 
27^3%  and  will  decline  to  26.04%  if  the 
pending  Increases  In  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  become  effective. 

ZNTZKNATIONAL  OSVSLOPMKNT  ASSOCIATION 

(njA) 
The  initial  U-S.  aubflcrlptlon  to  IDA  in 
1800  was  $330,390,000  or  i3.13%  of  the  total 
contributed  by  mdustrlallsed  countries.  The 
U.S.  percentage  of  the  first  replenishment  In 
1964  declined  to  41.0%.  Our  share  of  the 
second  replenishment  la  1968  was  40%. 
While  the  VJ3.  percentage  share  declined,  the 
total  amounts  involved  Increased  so  that  in 
the  second  replenishment  other  nations 
pledged  9730  million  as  compared  to  the  U.S. 
pledge  of  ft4S0  mllUon. 

INTEB-AMERtCAN    DEVELOPUKNT    BANK      (IDB) 

Ordinary  Capital:  The  JJS.  share  of  Ordi- 
nary Capital  In  the  IDB  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant,  declining  from  an  initial  43% 
to  the  present  42.4%.  There  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial decline,  however,  in  the  VS.  share 
of  contributions  to  the  soft  loan  facilities  of 
the  IDB. 

Soft  Loan  Facilities — Funds  for  Special 
Operatiom— Social  Frogresa  Trust  Fund: 
Talcing  the  resources  of  the  P30  and  the 
SPTP  together  the  ratio  of  Initial  U.S.  par- 
ticipation to  Latin  American  participation 
was  11  to  1.  In  1964  the  ratio  was  reduced  to 
B  to  1.  in  196S  to  6  to  1.  and  In  1967  to  3  to  1. 
Under  the  pending  bill  Uils  ratio  would  be 
further  reducad  to  a  to  1. 

ASIAN    DBVCLOPSfENT   BANK    <ADB| 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  is  (1.1  billion.  Of  this 
amount  (978  million  has  been  subscribed. 
The  U^.  subscription  of  (300  million  repre- 
sents 20.46%  of  the  total  and  la  matched  by 
that  of  Japan. 

Caixablk  Caph-al  in  the  Development 
Lending  iNSTrruTiONs 

The  World  Bank.  tnter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  Asian  Development  Bank 
all  have  as  part  of  their  capital  structure 
callable  capital.  Subscriptions  to  callable 
capital  represent  contingent  liabilities  which 
can  be  called  only  to  meet  the  banks'  debt 
obligations  and  will  not  represent  budgetary 
outlays  except  in  the  event  of  a  call.  The 
likelihood  of  calls  by  any  of  these  Institu- 
tions la  remote.  The  banks  use  this  callable 
capiui  as  a  guarantee  lor  borrowings  In  the 
world's  capital  markets  to  obtain  funds  for 
development  lending.  These  borrowings 
mobllijte  private  capita]  in  the  development 


effort  and  have  reduced  the  need  for  govern- 
mental aid  contributions. 

For  each  of  the  three  institutions  the 
amounts  of  callable  capital  and  borrowing 
outstanding  are  as  follows: 

WUKLO   BANK 

U.S.  callable  capital:  96,715  mlUion 

Other  naUons'  callable  capital:  916.044 
million 

Gross  borrowings  ob  of  Jime  30,  1969;  ft7,- 
674.8  mlUlon 

Borrowings  outstanding  as  of  June  30, 
1900:  64,081  million 

INTEB-AMDUCAN    DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

XJS.  callable  capital:  6817.6  million 

Other  nations'  callable  capital :  61.076JI 
mil  lion 

Gross  borrowings  aa  ai  December  31.  1960: 
8881.6  million 

Borrowings  out«uuidlng  as  of  December  31. 
1969:  «767.4miUlQn 

ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

U.S.  callable  capital:  $100  million 
Other  nations'  (ratlable  capital:  ^89  mil- 
lion 
Borrowings  as  of  April  1.  1970:  »20  million 
Finanetal  eommitmeniM  provided  by 
HJi.  J8306 
llnmllUoas) 
Contingent    liability    In    form    of 
callable  "guarantee"  capital : 

World    Bank 6221.49 

Inter- American  Development 

Bank  673.52 
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Proposed  eKpenditur«i: 

World  Bank -— — 934.61 

Asian  Development  Bank.... 100.00 

Inter-American        Development 

ordinary    capital 160.00 

Fund  for  spedol  oparBtlons 1, 000.00 

Total _ I.a74.«i 

Monetary    if  ansactlous :     Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund 1,640.00 

CSTIMATED   BITDGST  IMPACT 

The  above  commltmentc  ore  estimated  to 
result  m  a  budget  Impact  over  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  as  follows: 


FbalyHi- 

1971 

l»2 

19R 

Asian  Deyslflpmanl  Bafik 

10 

0 

1 
tt 

0 

X 

Inter-Am«riun  Denlopfncnt  Bflrit. 
Ilrivniliiinal  MonMary  Faod 

Total 


>5.01 


World  Bank — One  installment  of  $246.1 
mlUlonlnPY  1971. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank-Onll< 
nary  Capital:  Callable — two  Installments  of 
$336.7  million  in  FY  1971  and  FY  1973.  PcOd 
la — three  InBlallinents  of  $50  million  in  FT 
1971,  1973  and  1973. 

Inter -American  Development  Bank-Fund 
for  Special  Operations — one  Installment  of 
$100  million  in  FY  1071  and  two  installnunu 
of  $450  million  In  FY  1972  and  1073. 

Asian  Develc^ment  Bank — two  luitall- 
ments  of  $25  million  and  $35  million  in  FY 
1071  and  one  of  $40  million  In  FY  1972. 

International  Monetary  Fund — one  install- 
ment of  $i  dominion  in  FY  1971. 


nNANCIAL  COMMITMENTS  PIIOVIOED  FOfl  BY  HJL  i$306 

;in  mUlions  ot  dofais] 


Continunt 

tn  tonn  al 

CiliiDift 

guannlK 

capiUl 


PropoSMl 
ireaf  - 

eipflnili> 
ture 


Estinuttd  budist  Impact 


Fiscal 

year 
1971 


Fucal 
VMr 
1972 


Fiscal 
year 
1973 


nxsi 

year 
1971 


mr 
1972 


Fisal 


246.1  . 


WoiMBink iZLM  21.U        2t.6I  

Inter-Ajnetlcan  DcwtopMert 
Biiit: 

CalUtle  capital 'SmS „    .„     _  33L; 

PaiH-io  capital IMOO IS  IS  sEo 

Fuim  loi  spaciai  pp««ioDi_ i.ooaHi 3a  16      loao 

Asian  Daviloptnant  Bank... „ 100.00         10,00  20  30  60.0 

Intatnational  Monetary  Food '1,540.0  . 


SO 
4S0 

40. 


4S0l1 


Total.. 


'H5.40       1,J74.«1  


>  Oeaa  not  involve  a  budietary  outlay  axcflot  in  unlikely  event  ol  call. 

>  RapraMnts  a  monetary  transaction  only.  No  hidletary  outlay  rnvolved. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation comes  up  today,  s£  I  saJd  before, 
in  a  manner  that  Is  most  Intriguing.  I 
wonder  why? 

Can  It  be  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  on  his  way,  or  will  soon  be 
on  a  Junket  to  Copenhagen  for  a  meeting 
of  the  international  Bankers,  and  he  in- 
sisted that  at  least  one  body  of  the  Con- 
gress give  approval  to  this  legislation  be- 
fore he  went  over  so  he  would  be  e<]uipped 
with  »3,709.000,000  of  the  US.  taxpayers' 
money  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  good 
faith  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Is  this  what  this  is  all  about? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  S  additional  min- 
utes.) 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cbalnnan,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  hearings  on  this  bill  were  com- 
pleted in  July  and  that  it  passed  the  bill 
by  practically  a  imanimous  vote.  An  ap- 
plication was  made  for  a  rule,  and  a  nile 
was  granted  at  least  4  or  5  or  6  weeks  ago. 
and  we  have  been  ready  ever  since.  It  U 
not  a  matter  of  coincidence:  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  not  being  able  to  get  clearance 
through  the  leadership — and  the  leader- 
ship has  had  problems  also,  they  had 
matters  that  they  felt  were  more  impor- 
tant and  more  urgent  at  the  time,  but 
they  got  to  this  matter  Just  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  to  it.  It  Just  happeneil 
that  we  got  to  it  today.  There  was  no  co- 
incidence as  far  as  the  President's  letter 
was  concerned.  Everybody  knew  he  was 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  operat- 
ing on  my  time.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
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man  that,  whether  by  coincidence  or  not, 
the  fact  is  that  the  House  is  going  to  vote 
one  way  or  another  today.  I  hope  It  will 
vote  this  latest  raid  down — but  It  is  go- 
ing to  vote  today  on  this  propositlim.  And 
if  it  is  approved  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'  vrtU  be  equipped,  will  he  not, 
with  the  approval  of  one  House  of  the 
Congress  to  dlah  out  $3,709,000,000  of  the 
overburdened  taxpayera*  money  of  this 
country? 

He  will  be  able  to  go  over  and  say  to 
the  bankers  assembled  In  Copenhagen 
or  wherever  this  deal  Is  to  t>e  held,  that 
he  has  at  least  partial  approval  of  this 
kind  of  a  handout  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  P.^TMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  certainly  not 
withheld  for  the  purpose  of  passing  It  or 
bringing  It  up  Just  before  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  in  Copen- 
hagen. There  was  no  such  intent  at  all. 
Wo  wanted  to  bring  the  bill  up  6  weeks 
ago.  We  would  have  been  glad  to  bring 
it  up.  but  the  program  was  such  that  we 
could  not.  There  was  a  recess  coming  iip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  we  should  equip  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  anyone  else  with  $3,- 
709,000,000  when  he  goes  on  a  junket 
to  Europe  to  demonstrate  the  good  faith 
of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  It  has  as 
serlou.s  a  connection  or  as  important  a 
connection  as  the  gentleman  outlines 
here  at  all.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  being 
for  the  bill  or  against  the  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman is  against  it  and  I  am  for  it.  The 
President  is  for  it.  I  happen  to  be  for  it 
and  other  Members  are  against  it  and  for 
the  bill.  Let  every  Member  express  his 
OTO  wishes  and  vote  his  own  independ- 
ent Judgment.  That  is  all  we  expect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  pass  legislation  of 
this  kmd  then  we  might  as  well  forget 
from  here  on  out  any  thought  of  stop- 
ping inflation  in  this  coimtry.  We  might 
as  well  forget  all  about  inflation,  interest 
rates,  and  all  the  rest  because  we  are 
down  the  drain  flnencially  speaking. 

Mr.  DEa^T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Of  course,  what  the  shout- 
ing is  all  about  Is  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  to  sit  down  in  conference  and  are 
going  to  create  more  stock  in  the  Bank 
and  the  Fund  budget.  As  I  understand 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  the  only 
way  they  can  create  more  stock  or  vote, 
by  a  representative  of  a  U.S.  designee 
or  representative,  both  for  the  creation 
of  more  stock  in  either  one  of  the  funds, 
1.1  if  the  stock  is  increased  without  any 
further  increa.«e  in  the  subscription  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  subscribe  for  more  participation, 
they  can  increase  all  the  stock  they  want. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  pay  juid  be  in- 
volved in  an  increase  in  our  subscrip- 
tion, then  our  representative  must  and 
cannot  vote  under  the  law  unless  we  are 
absolved  from  any  further  Increase  in 
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suisscriptlOD.  The  purpose  of  the  $1  bil- 
lion is  to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  ought  to  be  getting 
out  of  these  commitments.  We  ought  to 
be  cutting  them  down  instead  of  enlarg- 
ing them.  We  have  no  businesfi  increas- 
ing them  around  the  world  as  this  bill 
does.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money 
available  and  we  are  in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  did  not,  as  you  well  know, 
and  I  suppose  most  of  you  had.  In  the 
first  couple  of  years.  I  do  not  Icnow  how 
I  made  the  mistake  afterward.  But  I 
voted  in  favor  of  this  legislation  after 
the  first  couple  of  years  that  I  was  a 
member.  But.  in  the  face  of  the  present 
situation  in  this  country  and  in  the  face 
of  the  very  serious  situation  in  this 
country,  much  more  serious  than  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  I  believe, 
honestly  have  any  Idea  of  what  it  is. 
because  we  are  able  so  far  with  the  props 
built  into  our  economic  system  such  as 
social  security  and  unemployment  and 
adjustment  assistance  and  many  of  the 
Other  State  laws  that  have  been  passed, 
in  helping  people— we  do  not  quite  im- 
derstand  what  has  happened  to  us.  We 
are  fast  becoming  a  colony.  A  colony  to 
all  of  the  world  in  that  we  are  providing 
the  raw  materials  and  we  are  providing 
the  know-how  and  we  are  providing  the 
money — and  they  are  providing  the  prod- 
ucts. We  cannot  exist  without  the  provid- 
ing of  the  products. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  disagree  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  only 
mildly  in  the  use  of  words.  He  said, 
"props ' '  when  he  should  have  said 
"crutches." 

Mr.  DENT.  They  are  turning  into 
crutches.  Thty  were  intended  as  props 
against  American  economic  weaknesses 
and  not  international  economic  weak- 
nesses. When  we  use  them  now  they  are 
no  longer  props,  but  they  are  exactly 
what  you  said  they  are — they  are 
crutches. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments  and  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  if  there  is  any  fiscal  responsibility 
left  this  bill  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Chapter  2.— nTOERNATIONAL  UONSTABY 

yUND 
Sec. 
31.  Amcndmuit  of   Bretton    Woods   Agne- 

ment  Act. 
22.  Amendment  of  Special  Druwlng  fUgtate 

Act. 
t  21.    Amendment  of  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act 

Tbe  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22 
0.S.C.  380-2861c-a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sxc.  23.  (a)  The  United  States  Oovemor 
of  the  Fund  Is  authorized  to  consent  to  an 
Increase  of  $1,640,000,000  In  the  quota  of  the 
United  Statee  in  the  Fund. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  the  Increase  In  the 
United  States  quota  In  the  F\md  provided 
for  In  this  section,  there  l£  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  SI. 540,000 ,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Src.  23.  (a)  The  United  States  Goremor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  vote  for  an 
increace  of  93,000.000.000  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  and  (2)  if  such  In- 
crease becomes  effective,  to  subacrltw  on  be- 
half or  the  United  States  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  additional  abares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  In  the 


United  Statee  subscription  to  the  Bonk  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  Lhere  is  hereby  au- 
tborlaed  to  be  appropriated  «249,i00.000  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 
i  22.  Amendment  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act 

SecUon  6  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act  (22  JJB.C  386q)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
IoUowb: 

"Sic.  6.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorises 
SMdb.  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 
person  or  agency  &hall  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
United  States  vote  to  allocate  in  each  basic 
period  Special  Drawing  Rights  under  article 
XXIV.  sections  2  and  3,  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Fund  so  that  allocations 
to  the  United  State*  in  that  period  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  United  States  quota 
In  the  Fund  as  authorized  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement*  Act." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (diirlng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 
that  chapter  2  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CECAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  chapter  2?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


-INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOP- 
UKNT BANK 


Chapter 

Sec 

31.  Amendment  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act. 
f  31.  Amendment  of  Inter-Amacloaa  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
Act  (23  U.S.C.  383-383ni  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sbc.  18.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  tn 
favor  of  the  two  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Qovemors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April 
1970  and  now  pending  t>efore  the  Board  of 
GoTemors  of  the  Bank,  which  provide  for 
(1)  an  Increase  in  the  authorized  capital 
stock  to  the  Bank  and  additional  subscrip- 
tions of  members  thereto  and  (2)  an  increase 
in  the  reeources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  and  contributions  thereto.  Upon 
adoption  of  such  resolutions  the  United 
States  Governor  is  authorised  to  agree  on 
brtialf  of  the  United  States  (1)  to  subacrlbo 
to  eighty-two  thousand  three  htindred  and 
fifty-two  shares  of  910.000  par  value  of  the 
Increase  In  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  which  sixty-seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  shall  be  callaMe 
shares  and  fifteen  thousand  shall  be  paid  in 
and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations an  initial  annual  Installment  of 
$100,000,000  and  two  subsequent  annual 
Installments  of  »450.000.000  each.  In  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  resolutions. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  amounte  necessary  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  (  U  three  annual 
installmenu  of  $50,000,000  each  for  the 
United  States  subscription  to  paid-in  capluil 
stock  of  the  Bank:  (2)  two  installments  of 
»336.700.000  each  for  the  United  States  sub- 
acrlptlon  t-o  the  callable  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank;  and  (3)  one  annual  installmem  of 
$100,000,000  and  two  annual  installments  of 
8450.000,000  each  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special   Operations  of  the  Bank." 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  3  be  considered  as  read. 
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printed  in  the  Ricoes.  uad  open  to 
amendment  at  any  tx)lnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTrm  AMXMSUZKTfl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  Srst  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Commltt«e  ammdmeat:  Page  0.  Una  39, 
liuert  "(a)"  before  "The." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommittee  emenrtniffnt:  Page  8,  after  Uoe 
5.  Insert  the  following : 

"(b)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)  of 
the  Inter-Amerloan  Development  BanX  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  383a(b)  }  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'and  aa  alternate  Sx- 
ecutlve  Director'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
Uier  amendments  to  chapter  3?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Chapter  4.— ADDIT  OP  KXCHASOE 
STABILIZA'nON 
Sec. 

41.  Annual  report. 

43.  Audit  by  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

141.  Annual  report 

The  last  sentence  of  section  10(a)  of  the 
Oold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  83as(al  i 
Is  amended  to  read:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  annually  ro^ke  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  tbe  fund  to  the  President 
and  to  tbe  Congress." 
i  42.  Audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Otnce 

Section  10(b)  of  the  Oold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934  (31  U.3.C  a23a(b) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  be  subject  to  review  by  any 
other  officer  of  the  United  Statea."  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  the  fund  shall  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Omce  at  such  times  and 
m  such  manner  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  tJnlted  States  may  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Except  for  Information  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
of  an  Internationally  significant  nature, 
there  shall  lie  furnished  to  the  Comptroller 
General  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  fi- 
nancial transactions,  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  aa 
he  may  from  time  to  time  require;  and  the 
Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his  repre- 
aentauves  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
this  Information,  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In 
use  by  the  United  States  Government  (other 
than  records,  reports,  flies,  or  other  papers 
containing  information  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  of  an  Inter- 
nationally slgtuflcant  nature)  that  pertain 
to  the  operations  and  financial  transactions 
of  the  fund  and  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit.". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  chapter  4  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  tbe  Rbcoro,  and  open  to 
Eunendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
tbe  right  to  object,  the  question  (X»;uned 
to  me — and  I  was  negligent  in  not  asking 
the  gentleman  when  I  had  the  floor  a  few 
moments  ago — what  Is  the  salary  of 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  as  Chairman 
or  President  of  the  World  Bank? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  can  be  ascertained, 
but  I  do  not  have  it  right  now.  It  is  a 
good  salary,  I  hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  good  salary? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  becauae  It  Is  (or  a 
good  cause. 

Mr,  OROSS.  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
easily  ascertainable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  tax  exempt 
or  tax  free? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
the  .-Varies  of  people  working  for  inter- 
natlotial  orgsmizations  are  taxed  by  any 
coimtry,  and  it  would  certainly  be  unfair 
to  tax  ours.  We  have  gone  into  that  ques- 
tion a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  answer  is  that  he 
gets  an  unstated  salary,  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  is  concerned,  say,  $50,000  or 
$60,000  a  year,  tax  free;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  ChaUuian,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  salary  Is  not  tax 
fi-ee.  It  Is  subject  to  the  VS.  income  tax. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
he  pays  a  tax  and  is  then  reimbursed  by 
World  Bank  funds  for  the  tax.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
saying? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No:  that  is  not  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  saying. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is 
saying  is  that  the  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  Mr.  McNamara,  pays  the  United 
States  an  income  tax  Just  as  you  and  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reimbiirsement  is  the  way 
they  handle  It  in  some  of  these  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmaw)  .  In 
the  gentleman's  opinion  Is  Mr.  McNa- 
mara doing  a  better  Job  than  he  did  as 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  passing  on 
that. 

Mr.  OROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  said  McNamara  was  doing  a  good 
Job.  I  was  wondering  if  it  waa  a  better 
Job  than  he  did  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
because  he  did  a  terrible  Job  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GR06S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  clear  up  two 
points.  One  Is  whether  these  people  do  or 
do  not  pay  taxes.  We  have  been  told  two 
different  things  here  today. 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  the  employees  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Bank,  and  the 


International  Monetary  Fimd — the  Vs. 
employees  do  pay  UjB,  Income  taxes] 
There  was  some  ambiguity  In  the  re&l 
ord,  but  I  am  Infonned  they  do  pay  VS. 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Has  tbe  gentleman  been  in- 
formed of  this? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  been  Informed  of 
this  by  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  they 
reimbursed  out  of  the  various  funds? 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  are  not  reimbursed 
out  of  the  various  funxls.  However,  their 
salaries  are  computed  with  the  idea  that 
tliey  are  paying  a  U,S.  income  tax.  Just 
as  everybody  else's  salaries  are  computed 
with  that  amount  in  mind. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
at  all — that  the  salaries  of  other  Federal 
employees  make  a  specific  allowance  for 
Federal  Income  taxes  In  their  computa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
able  to  get  this  answer,  which  I  trust 
is  a  correct  one.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tell  us  the  salary  of  the 
Japanese  gentleman  who  heads  up  the 
Asian  Development  Bank? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  endeavor  to  find  that  out 
very  quickly  and  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  have  thought  that 
was  something  the  gentleman  would 
have  on  hand,  when  he  is  asking  the 
Congress  to  vote  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars,  when  we  caimot  afford  to  clear 
up  the  air,  and  when  we  cannot  afford 
to  clean  up  the  streams,  and  when  we 
cannot  afford  more  money  for  schools 
and  education.  That  will  be  very  inter- 
esting, 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr,  Chahman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  excuse  me,  I  will  find  out, 

Mr.  HAYS,  If  the  gentleman  will  do 
that  while  I  am  still  talking,  I  think  if 
I  may  say  so,  it  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing list,  and  I  am  sure  somebody  will 
compile  it,  of  the  people  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  vetoes  for  domestic  programs 
the  other  day,  who  are  now  turning 
aroimd,  on  the  very  next  substantive  vote 
we  have  after  tbe  recess,  and  voting  to 
spend  a  billion  and  a  half  to  allow  Mr. 
Watanabe  to  hand  out  loans  to  his 
clients  for  tbe  benefit  of  Jaiianese  in- 
dustry, because  I  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  no  one  gets  a  loan,  as  I  said 
earlier — and  maybe  we  ought  to  have  a 
quorum  call,  so  all  Members  would  knov 
about  it^from  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  unless  It  is  going  to  help  Japan 
directly  or  indirectly. 

I  have  been  as  internationally  minded 
as  anybody  else  In  this  House  for  many, 
many  years,  but  I  think  if  we  are  so 
short  of  money  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
educate  our  children  for  feai-  of  imbal- 
ancing  the  budget,  then  we  cannot  aSord 
to  put  any  more  money  into  the  pot  this 
year.  We  have  a  great  deal  in.  and  if  this 
is  such  a  bad  year,  maybe  this  is  the 
wrong  year  to  bring  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  quesUon  that  is 
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ralfed  has  been  raised  for  10  yeai*.  Every 
time  these  agencies  have  had  a  bill  before 
this  House,  the  same  question  comes  up, 
and  it  Is  not  really  so  germane  now. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  Ls  pretty  germane,  be- 
cause we  lust  had  the  two  vetos.  The 
gentleman  remembers  that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  remember  that.  I  voted 
to  override  both  of  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  So  did  I,  and  the  gentle- 
man remembers  the  reasons  for  them. 
Mavbe  the  timing  of  the  gentleman  is 
bad.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  maybe  the  Pres- 
ident's liming  is  bad. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  We  have  different 
reasons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  see  the 
ggpOemaa  from  Wisconsin  has  returned. 
I  hope  the  little  2-  or  3-minute  filibuster 
was  ample. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  please  do  not  call  that  a 
filibuster,  because  those  sentiments  came 
from  my  heart.  I  was  really  making  a 
speech  that  I  hoped  would  change  a  vote 
or  two. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Filibuster  sentiments  can 
come  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
because  I  thought  In  filibusters  they  Just 
said  anylhing  to  take  up  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  got  the 
lofonnalion  I  sought  a  lew  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  did  the  best  I  could,  I 
have  part  of  the  answer.  By  tbe  time  I 
am  through  perhaps  I  will  have  the  full 
answer. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Herrera,  President 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  is  $35,000  with  a  $10,000  expense 
account.  I  will  let  the  gentleman  Iukiw 
about  Mr,  McNamara  and  Mr.  Schweit- 
asr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  $10,000  spent  on 
his  own  accounting?  I  assume  it  is. 

Mr.  REUSS.  My  guess  is  it  would  be 
about  like  our  $3,000  stay  In  Washing- 
ton, the  congressional  income  tax  deduc- 
tion, an  affidavit.  It  is  probably  about  the 
aarne. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  He  said  that  the  salaries 
were  paid  with  a  view  to  covering  the 
Federal  income  tax,  the  salaries  paid  to 
tbe  otDclals. 

Mr.  REDSS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  salaries  be  paid, 
for  instance,  to  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  with  a  view  to 
covering  the  dues  and  green  fees  to  the 
so-called  Brctton  Woods  Country  Club? 

Mr.  REDSS.  No,  I  .should  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
think  that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  any  more  than  the 
salary  of  a  corporate  iiresident  is  paid 
with  a  view  to  covering  whatever  he  may 
want  to  do  In  his  spare  time. 

Mr.  HA-YB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Since  we  are  talking  about 
this  country  club  again,  do  Members 
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know  what  occurred  to  me.  what  was 
suggested  to  me  by  I  will  not  say  whom? 
It  Is  that  the  diplomats  in  this  country 
from  other  countries  who  come  from,  to 
use  the  worils  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  a  great  polyglot  of  nations, 
do  not  have  their  own  private  country 
club,  and  seem  to  get  along  pretty  well. 
What  makes  these  employees  of  the  bank 
so  special  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  have  to  finance  a  country 
club  for  them?  Can  anybody  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  REUSS.  While  the  gentleman  Is 
waiting,  another  good  question  which  I 
believe  needs  to  be  asked  is:  Why  should 
the  proprietor  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Country  Club  have  singled  out  golf 
players?  There  may  be  employees  and 
officers  who  like  to  play  tennis.  There 
may  be  those  wjio  Uke  to  go  hiking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  tennis  courts 
and  swimming  pools. 

Mr.  REDSS.  I  believe  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  provision  of  those 
facilities,  I  tielieve  they  might  have  done 
a  fairer  Job  if  they  had  taken  care  of 
those  who  for  discilminatory  rea.'ions 
wep-  not  enabled  to  get  into  a  Wash- 
ington club.  I  believe  they  could  have 
arrived  at  It  in  some  better  way. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Ttie  gentleman  talks  about 
discriminatory  reasons.  Can  I  get  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  Country  Club,  or  is  it 
Just  for  employees? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Knowing  the  gentleman's 
perBuaei\e  nature.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised If  he  could. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  can  you  get  Into  it? 

Mr.  REDSS.  No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  answers  the  question. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  discriminatory  or- 
ganization itself . 

Mr.  OROSS.  Segregated. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Only  employees  of  -the 
bank  can  get  in  it,  I  imagine:  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Bretton  Woods  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Fund.  I  understand 
they  let  employees  of  the  Bank  in,  so  It 
Is  discriminatory  except  for  banking. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right:  so  we  finance  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COBnUTTCE    AKZNOMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  B,  Une  10, 
strike  the  word  "ttie". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei*  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Chapter     6.— AHNUAI.     EZPOBT     OF     NA- 

TIONAl,  ADVI80KT  COUNCm, 
I  SI.  Annual  report 

The  MaUoDal  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Policy  siiall 
Include  in  Its  anntial  report  to  the  Congress 
(1)   a  etatement  with  reepect  to  each  lo^Q 


approved  by  the  IntematloDal  Bank  for  Re- 
conatrucuou  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  tbe  Inter- 
.American  Development  Bonk,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bonk,  the  poeltlon  taken  by  tbe 
Umted  Statee  repreeentaUve,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  how  each  loan  will  benefit  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  recipient  country,  and  (3)  a  state- 
luent  on  steps  token  Jointly  and  Individually 
by  member  countries  of  t^e  Inter-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank  to  reetralD  their  military 
expenditures,  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
free  and  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading i. 
Mr.  C:hairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  chapter  5  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rscosd,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  That  is  the 
remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  {Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rruss:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following; 
"Chapter    5. — BUPLOYEE    BgKEFTrS    FOR 

UNITED  STATES  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
"{  S3  Employee  benefits 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  the  Executive  Directors  and  Di- 
rectors and  their  alternates,  representing  the 
United  Statee  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  tlie  Int«matloDal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  shall,  In  tbe  fUscretlon  of 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  each  be  eligi- 
ble on  the  tMsls  of  such  service  and  the 
total  compensation  received  therefor,  foe  all 
employee  benefits  afforded  employees  In  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  Sutes.  The  Treas- 
ury I3epartment  ahaU  serve  as  the  employing 
office  for  collecting.  accounUng  for,  and  de- 
positing in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Ftind,  Employees  Lire  Insurance 
Fund,  and  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund, 
all  retirement  and  bealtb  Insurance  benefits 
payments  mode  by  these  employees,  and 
shall  make  any  necessary  agency  contribu- 
tions from  the  fund  establLsbed  pursuant  to 
flection  10(a)  of  the  Gold  Reoerve  Act  of 
1034  (31  U.S.C.  833a(a)).  Tbls  aectlon  ahall 
be.  effective  as  of  December  14,  I0S6." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

'This  amendment  is  a  simple  technical 
amendment.  It  Is  requested  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Charls 
E.  Walker.  It  is  acceptable,  I  believe,  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

What  H  does  Is  to  take  tbe  three  UJ3. 
executive  directors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fvmd.  tbe  Inter-Amerlcan 
Development  Bank,  and  tbe  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  respectively,  and  correct 
a  legislative  omission  In  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  laws  which,  as  they  are 
presently  written,  do  not  entitle  these 
three  members  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment protection.  They  are  In  effect 
Treasury  employees.  They  are  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  tbe  United  States.  It  Is  un- 
fair that  they  should  not  have  the  rights 
of  other  clvU  service  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  tbls 
amendment  would  be  adopted. 

I  may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentlemftn 
from  Ohio,  that  I  have  now  received 
another  bulletin.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  of  the  IntemaUonal  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  is 
$50,000. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RED8S.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Would  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  or  not  the  other  employees 
or  the  employees  from  other  countries 
have  any  employee  benefits? 

Mr.  REUSS.  They  have  in  each  coun- 
try their  own  retirement  program. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  As  an  organization  in  and 
of  itself  as  a  bank,  does  it  have  any  em- 
ployee benefits? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Oh.  yes.  The  bank  itself 
has  a  retirement  program  for  its  inter- 
national civil  service. 

Perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  dear.  This 
amendment  of  mine  does  not  apply  to 
the  international  employees  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  or  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  but  applies  to  the  t3.S.  executive 
directors  who  work  for  us:  that  is.  for 
you  and  for  me,  and  not  for  the  interna- 
tional Kistitutiuns. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  These  directors  do  not 
have  any  employee  benefits  from  the  or- 
ganizations they  belong  to? 

Mr.  REDSS.  That  is  correct,  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  these  organisations 
but  belong  to  the  United  States  Just  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  thrust  of  my  ques- 
tion was  are  we  giving  them  additional 
benefits  here? 

Mr.  REDSS.  The  answer  is  unequivo- 
cally no.  The  benefits  they  will  get  un- 
der this  amendment  will  be  their  exclu- 
sive retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  they  get 
no  benefits  by  virtue  of  their  positions 
now? 

Mr.  REOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  just  been  handed  a 
draft  of  this  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  submitted.  I  did 
hear  the  Clerk  read  it.  of  course.  Did  I 
understand  him  to  say  (a)  all  of  the 
benefits  are  retroactive  to  December  14. 
1966.  and  (b)  that  there  is  a  special 
fund  established  to  pay  for  the  retire- 
ment and  health  insurance  and  other 
nece.^ary  benefits  by  agency  contribu- 
Uon? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  is  no  language  In 
the  amendment  remotely  like  either 
point  just  raised  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  Is  a  participating 
benefit  and  it  is  not  retroactive? 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  is  no  language  as 
to  retroactivity  All  it  means.  I  would  say 
to  the  genilemBn  from  Missouri,  is  that 
these  three  men.  our  U.S.  executive  di- 
rectors, would  be  entitled  from  here  on 
out  to  participate  in  the  retirement  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service.  I  presume 
that  there  would  be  an  element  of  retro- 
activity in  It  In  that  their  total  U.S.  civil 


service  and  military  service,  if  euiy.  would 
t>e  counted.  But  there  is  no  language  such 
as  the  gentleman  just  alluded  to  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  tlic  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reoaai  do  they  participate  by  pay- 
ing In  to  this  fund  now.  and  from  the 
time  of  retroactivity  and  hence  forward, 
or  Is  It  paid  for  them  by  the  fund,  or  a 
separate  fund,  under  the  amendment? 

Mr.  REUas.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
they  would  start  paying  now,  and  their 
benefits  would  accrue  as  of  the  time  on 
which  they  started  tlieir  payments. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  did  submit 
the  amendment  himself? 

Mr,  REUSS.  I  submitted  it  on  behalf 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  it  was  prepared  In  the  Un- 
der Secretary's  office.  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  both  sides.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  these  three  men  will  get  anythmg 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to.  and  have 
not  paid  for. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  question  of  entitlement 
is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  or  reflec- 
tion. All  I  want  to  know  Is  In  cold  black 
and  white:  do  they  participate  in  their 
own  retirement  benefits  as  all  civil  ser- 
vants do.  or  as  we  do.  even  more  than 
civil  servants  do:  or  as  anyone  else  might 
be  expected  to  do  in  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment benefit  program? 
Mr.  REUSS.  The  answer  is  yes. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  R«oss). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  have,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  salary  of  the 
third  and  last  international  agency  offi- 
cial, Mr.  Watanabe.  the  President  of  the 
Asian  International  Bank,  who  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  McNamara? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  said  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara receives  J50.000  a  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bdrks  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  ha>1ng  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iHS,.  18306)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  participation  In  Increases  in 
the  resources  of  certain  international  fi- 
nancial institutions,  to  provide  for  an 
aimual  audit  of  the  exchange  stabiliza- 
tion fund  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1179,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prertous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  readmg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tlilrd  time. 

MOTTON    TO    RECOMMrr    OrFEREO    BY    UK.    WYUX 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WYLn:  moves  lo  recomznlt  the  biu  H.B. 
lft306  to  tlie  Committee  on  Bamuog  and 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  177,  nays  140,  not  voting  112, 
as  follows: 
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AdUDJ 

Albeit 

Aanunalo 

Arenda 

AsplDsll 

Ayrea 

Belcber 

Blester 

Blngbrnm 

Bladtbum 

Boggfi 

Boulnc 

Bow 

Brftdemms 

Bruco 

Broomfleld 

BrutEman 

Brown,  C&lil. 

Browu,  Mich. 

Burke,  Maei. 

Burton.  CallC- 

Bymee,  Wle. 

Carey 

Cederberg 

CeUar 

chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Cant« 

Corbett 

Ccnnatn 

CoughUn 

Culver 

Cvmnlnafaam 

Elaulels.  N.J. 

D»vl5.  WU. 

DeUenbuk 

Denney 

Oulakl 

Dwyer 

EcUiardt 

SdwanJs.  Call/. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

EiWeman 


TEAS— 177 
EvAna,  Colo. 
Flndley 
Flab 
Foley 

Ford.  Oelmld  B. 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fraaer 

Prellngbuyicn 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Oallaglier 
Oettya 
Oialmo 
Oibboaa 
OUbert 
OoDsales 
Gray 
Green,  Pa 
OtlOths 
Oubaer 
Oude 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hatlia(K«y 
Hawidna 
Heckler,  Maas. 
HelatoskI 
Hogan 
HoIlOeld 
Rorton 
Hoemer 
Homrd 
Johnson.  CalU 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Kastenmeler 
Keltb 

Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyi 
KfToe 
Legsett 
Lloyd 
UcCloiy 
McCloskey 


McDede 
McDonald, 

Mich 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MkUIlard 
Manh 
Malhlaa 
Matsunaea 
May 
Mlkva 
MUler,  OIII. 


Mink 

Mlnshall 

MUe 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 


Murphy,  m. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

Patman 

Patten 

PexUDi 

Pickle 

PUte 

PoB 

Pnce.ni 

Puclnakl 

Qui* 

Rallsback 

Bees 

Held,  lU. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Bhodes 

Ble«le 

Blvcrs 

Roblson 

WnHlwrt 

Booner.  N.T. 
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BoMnthal 
aoetenkowski 

Roth 

Boybal 

Buppe 

Byan 

Sandman 

Scbeuer 

Scbwengel 

Sbzlver 

Smith,  lovm 

smith,  N.T. 

Stafford 

Stanton 


Abernethy 

Alalr 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

M  Hak. 
Asbbiook 
Baling 
Bennett 
Betta 
BevlU 
Blanton 
Stay 

Biinkley 
BiorbUl.  N.o. 
BnybUl.  Va. 
Burke.  Fta. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon,Ma. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CaffeiT 
Csmp 
Carter 
aanc7 
Clatk 
Clausen. 
OonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Comer 
coltner 
cnmsr 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Delaney 
Oennia 
Dent 

Deivlnakl 
Ofvlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 


lldwards,  Ala. 
Evtna,Tenn. 
Pitfker 


steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Teague,  Oallf . 

Tleman 

Udall 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

waldle 

Wbalen 
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Flowers 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fuqua 
GaUflanaltla 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
GoodUng 
Given,  Greg. 
Ortflln 
Ginss 
Grover 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Haraba 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hull 
Htmgate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jeoobe 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kaitb 
Ka2en 
Kee 
Langen 
Utu 
Lenoon 
Long,  Md. 
Mcdura 
McKnsally 
McMlUan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mayne 
Melcher 
MlUer.  Ohio 
MUls 
Myers 


Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 


Natcber 

Nichols 

Obey 

Olsen 

ONeal,  (3a. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Plmle 

Poage 

Preyer.  NC 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

quUlen 

BAndaU 

Banck 

RoberU 

Boe 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rouaselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Shipley 

SlkM 

Skubltc 

Slack 

Smith.  Cam 

Snyder 

Stubblelleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Warn  pier 

WatU 

WhaUey 

White 

WhltebuTBt 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Zlon 
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Abbltt 

Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Bsirett 
BeaU,Md. 
B(U.CalU. 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brock 
Brooks 
Blown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Casey 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Oolllns 
Oonyera 
Covgv 
Cjane 
Daddailo 
Dawson 
delaOana 
Dtggs 
Dtngell 
Donobue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Ed  warns.  La. 
FaUon 


Farbatem 

FasceU 

Pelghan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gold  water 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

f  "Tine 

Hansen,  Wash. 

HaMlngs 

Htbett 

Hendenon 

Hicks 

King 

Kleppe 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lowcnsteln 

Lujan 

Lukcna 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

MarGret^or 

Mann 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Mlzell 

McUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 


Murphy.  N.y. 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl,  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PhUbln 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rellel 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Sctaadet)erg 

Scherie 

Schneebell 

Se  bell  us 

Slsk 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ana. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Btntton 

TaJt 

Taloott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  a  J. 

Tunney 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Wold 

Yates 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Hr.  Broolcs  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  at  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Fallon  against. 

Mr.  PhUbln  for,  with  Mr.  Prledel  against. 

Mr.  I3onohue  for.  with  Mr.  H6bert  agalnat. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  lor,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  wltli  Mr. 
Montgomery  against. 

Mr.  Blaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Plynt  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Bagan  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Bogers  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Abbltt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Caiifomla. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  tjlah. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Landgretw. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Oolllns. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesiail. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  DlngcU  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  CJowger. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Belfel. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Buciianan. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  B4r.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Kuytendall. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr,  Lowenstetn  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Taft  with  Mr.  I>aw9on. 

Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Schneebell  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  O'Konskl  with  Mr.  McCullocb. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Schadebcrg. 

Mr.  Scherie  with  Blr.  MlzeU. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Messrs.  YATRON.  CARTER,  and 
DOODLING  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  CHAPTER  AND 
SECTION  NUMBERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cnnsent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  HJi.  18306  as  passed  the  House, 
the  Clerk  may  correct  chapter  and  sec- 
tion numbers. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  16900,  TREASURY 
AND  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENTS. 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT, AND  CERTAIN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1971 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJi.  16900)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  mdependent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CoKTEUNCz  Rsroar  (H.  Rut.  No.  91-1447) 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendmente  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
16800}  "making  appropriations  lor  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  In- 
dependent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes,"  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  JoUows:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  amendmenu  num- 
bered 21, 23.  24,  and  25. 

That  the  House  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  3,  4,  6,  8,  11,  13.  15,  19,  22,  26,  27.  28, 
30,  and  31  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numtMred  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•1,080,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numlHred  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$137,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "gl9,flO0,0O0";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  0:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  th*  atun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  insert  "tse.OOO.OOO":   and  the  SaoAte 
Bgne  to  btoe  wxna. 

AmeuOmeDt  numbered  10;  Tbat  the  Bouw 
recede  from  iu>  rilsagreemeat  u>  Uia  Amend- 
meat  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wttb  tn  mneodment,  as  IoUowg: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  propoeisd  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$221,500,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  Tbat  the  HouH 
reo«>le  trozn  Its  dl^a^eement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Seoate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  tbe  aame  wltb  asx  amendmeut.  aa  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  6ald  amend- 
meut insert  '•»656,0O0.O0O"",  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  Tbat  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  wltb  aa  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$43,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same- 
Amendment  numbered  10:  Tbat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  diEagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
meot  of  tbe  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUcws: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•163,335.000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same- 
Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lt£  dlHigreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  followe: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$62i)00.000";  and  tbe  Seoate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  Tbat  the  Houss 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Seuate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "M. MM .000 .000":  tiDd  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  Tbat  tbe  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  n\imbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$657,000,000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  some. 

The   committee    of   conference    rep<^   la 
disagreement  amendment  numbered  39. 
Tou  Stxxd. 
Otto  E.  Passman. 
Joseph  P.  Aodasbo. 

jKrrUlT  COHXLAN, 

Oeorue  Mahon. 

HOWABB  W.  ROBteON, 

Silvio  O.  Cont». 

Jack  EowAaDs. 

Fbank  T.  Bow. 

;tfu7tap«rs  on  the  Part  of  the  UouAe. 

Raltb  W,  YAaaOBOCKlH. 
ROBiar  C   Btw>. 
Oauc  W.  McOee, 
joosph  m.  montota, 
J.  Caleb  Bccos, 

OOEDON  ALLOTT, 

Hiram  L.  Poho. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statsmsmt 

The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
at  tbe  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tbe  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenu  of  tbe 
Scnsie  to  the  bill  (H.B.  189001  maklnsr 
appropriations  f^r  the  Tressury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President .  snd  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fJscjal  year  ending  Jnne  30 
1P71.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
follDwmg  statement  In  cTptanatlon  ot  the 
ellcct  ivf  the  acthin  agreed  upon  and  recum- 
menderi  tn  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  cacb  of  such  amendments,  namely : 
Tirie  I— TM:.\5u»y  pEPAaT>MNT 
Office  of  the  secretary 

Amendment  No.  l.  Appropriates  $9,660,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propo!>ed  by  the 


Senate  Instead  of  $g,AOe.000  aa  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement   Training  Center 

Amendment  No.  2.  Appropriates  $1.0804WO 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instewl  of  $1,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House  and  $1,118,000 
as.  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Bureau  of  custonu 

Amendment  No.  3.  Autborlzei>  purchase  of 
fourteen  passenger  vebldes  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate  instead  of  thirty-seven  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Ameadmeiit  No.  4.  Authorises  purchase  of 
fijur  pohce-type  vehicles  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate  Instead  of  twenty-fieven  aa  proposed 
by  the  House. 

•Amendment  No.  5.  Increases  the  limitation 
tor  purchase  of  police- type  vehicles  from 
MOO  above  tbe  general  purchase  price  for 
aiauoard  pa^^enger  type  vehicles  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoase  to  not  to  exceed  $600  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  tbat  this  increase  in  Itmitation  is  for 
tbe  purpose  of  enabling  purchase  of  vehicles, 
when  authorized,  with  adequate  poUce-type 
equipment,  including  alr-eondltlonlng  where 
warranted. 

Amendment  No.  6.  Appropriates  $137,000,- 

000    (or   salaries   and   ezpensee.    Instead   of 

$135,500,000  as  proposed  by   the  House  and 

$137,085,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  the  tntnt 

Amendment  No.  7.   Appropriates  $10,600,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  instead  of  $16.- 
000,000  as  prcpobed  by  the  House  and  $19.- 
603,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Internal  Sevenue  Service 

Amendment  No.  8.  Appropriates  $36,096,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Sena>te  instead  of  $35,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  9.  Increases  the  limitation 
lor  temporary  employment  to  $36X>00,000  In- 
stead of  $36,500,000  as  pr<:^osed  by  the  House 
and  $36,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10.  Appropriates  $331,500,- 
000  for  revenue  accounting  and  procMslng 
Instead  of  $330,000,000  as  proposed  by  tiie 
House  and  $333,339,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendmeut  No.  11.  Increases  the  Umlla- 
tlon  for  purchase  ot  police-type  vehicles  from 
$400  above  the  general  purchase  price  for 
standard  passenger  type  vehicles  as  proposed 
by  the  House  to  not  to  exceed  $800  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Tbe  coaferees  are  agreed 
tbat  this  Increase  tn  limitation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  purchase  of  vehicles, 
when  authorized,  with  adequate  poUoe-type 
equipment,  locluding  air -conditioning  where 
warranted. 

Amendment  No.  13.  Appropriates  $655,000.- 
000  for  compliance  activities  instead  of  $646.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  $660.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
UJB.  Secret  Service 

Amendment  No.  13.  Increases  the  limita- 
tion for  purchase  of  poUce^type  vtiilcles  from 
$400  above  the  general  purchase  price  To: 
standard  passenger  type  vehloles  as  proposed 
by  tbe  House  to  not  to  exceed  $800  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Tbe  conferees  are  agreed 
that  this  increase  in  limitation  la  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  purchase  of  vehicles, 
when  authorised,  wltb  adequate  police-type 
equipment,  including  atr-condltlonlng  where 
warranted 

Amendment  No.  li.  ApproprUtea  $42300.- 
000  for  Eialarlea  and  expenses  Instead  of  $40.- 
OOO/XM)  aa  proposed  by  tbe  Bouse  and  $44,- 
600.000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tbe  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  tbe  amount  agreed 
upon  should  be  adequate  dne  to  the  l^iee 
of  time  and  consequent  slippage  in  fiscal 
year  1971  programs. 

Trru  XX — POST  orrux  oir  abtmsmt 
AdrntHistration  and  regional  operation 

Amendment  No.  16.  Inoreasee  tbe  limita- 
tion to  $100,000  for  oonfldential  infonnatlon 
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and  services  as  proposed  toy  the  Senate  la- 
stead  of  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse. 

Amendment  No.  16.  Appropriates  1163  - 
335,000  Instead  of  $161,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $163,670,000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate. 

Research,  development,  and  engineering 

Ameadment  No.  17.  Appropriates  $63,000,- 
000  Instead  of  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
House  and  $65,676,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Operations 

Amendment  No.  18.  Appropriates  $6,50$,- 
000.000  Instead  of  $6,500,000,000  us  proposed 
by  tbe  House  and  &e,517.iaB.OO  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19.  Changes  the  reference 
to  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  u>  its  new  title 
of  Office  of  MdOAgemeDt  and  Budget  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  Senate. 

TransportaCton 

Amendment  No.  30.  Appropriates  $6574)00  - 
000  Instead  of  $655,000,000  as  proposed  by  tht 
House  and  $669,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Building  occupancy 

Amendment  No.  31.  Appropriates  $356,000,- 
000  as   proposed    by    tbe   House   insteed  ol 
$359,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Plant  and  equipment 

Amendment  Nu.  33  Increases  tbe  Undta- 
tlon  for  purchase  of  police-type  veblclsa 
from  $400  above  tbe  general  purchase  price 
for  standard  fwasenger  type  vehicles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Bouse  to  not  to  exceed  $800 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate.  The  conferees 
are  agreed  tbat  this  Increase  In  Umltatlon  la 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  purchase  of  ve- 
hicles, when  authorized,  wltb  adequate 
poUce-type  equipment,  including  air-ooodl- 
tlonlng  where  warranted. 

Amendment  No.  23.  Appropriates  $317,000,- 
000   as   proposed    by    the   House  InsteaJ  of 
$319,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 
Postal  public  buildings 

Amendment  No.  34.  Appropriates  $369325,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$353,825,000  OS  proposed  by  Lhe  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  proceed  with  all  firm  projeota 
funded  in  this  bill  without  further  detay. 

TXTtX  in — EXXCUTIVS  OFFICa  op  THE  PKKSIDOrT 

Expenses  of  management  improvement 
Amendment    No.    25.    Restores    language 
stj-icken  by  the  Senate  making  funds  m  this 
account  available  until  expended. 

Office  of  rruinagement  and  budget 
Amendments  Nos.  36  and  37.  Change  the 
reference  to  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  lu 
new    title    of    OOlce    or    BAanogemeni   and 
Budget,   as   proposed   by   the   Senate. 

TTTLX  IV — D 


United  States  Tax  Court 
Amendment  No.  38.  Appri^rtates  $8.S8Sr 
OOO  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propoasd  by 
tbe  Senate  Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  propoasd 
by  the  Hotise. 

TTTXB   V — FUNDS    AFPaOPmiATKD   TO   THX 


Amendment  No.  39.  Beported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  Tbe  Sen- 
ate amendment  appropriates  $14)50.000  for 
the  protection  of  visiting  foreign  dlgnitar^ 
attending  tbe  observance  of  tbe  twenty- 
Qfth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
TrrLX  VI— <icNxaAL  pbovisiok 

Amendments  Nos.  30  and  $1.  Change  tltls 
and  section  numbers  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

coHrcacMcx  total — witb  oouPAJUSom 

Tbe  total  new  budget  fohUgatlonall  au- 
thority for  the  Ascal  year  1971  recommended 
by  tbe  Committee  of  Conferasoe.  with  eon- 
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Mflsons  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  total,  tbe 
1971  budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  follows : 

Amounts 
New   budget    (obUgatlonal) 

authority,       fiscal       year 

1970 - $a.7B8.l»7.000 

Bud^t    esthnates    of    sew 

(obUgatlonal)      authority. 

flflcal    year    1971    (Includ- 

IXig     $1,936,000     not     COD- 

ddered  by  House) 8.016,698,000 

Bousa  bill,  fiscal  year  1971..  3,971,703.000 
senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1971.  8,018,079,000 
Conference    agreement*' 8,004,711,000 

ilnoludes  $1,660,000  In  amendment  No.  39 
reported  In  technical  dlssgreement. 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 

New  budget  (obUgatlon- 
al) authority,  fiscal 
year   1970 -      4  211,174,000 

Budget  aetlmates  of  new 
(obUgatlonal)  authority, 
(ts  amended),  fiscal 
yBerI971 -41.983.000 

"BooMte     blU.     fiscal     year 

IB71    - —        +83,009,000 

senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1971    .- -13,388.000 

TOK   8TnED, 

Otto  E.  Pasbhan. 

JoSKPB   P.    AnOABBO, 
JgrnUtT    COKXLAN, 

GBoaox  Maron, 
howaxd  w.  robibom, 
Silvio  O-  Oomtk, 
Jack  BDWAaos, 
FEAWK  T.  Bow, 
Kanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  ffou»e. 
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REQUEST  TO  MEET  TOMORROW  AT 
11  AM. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  the 
(BsUneuished  minority  leader  present  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  wish  to  make  a 
imanlmoiu-consent  re<juest  while  he  Is 
present.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Hou*e  adjourns  today  that  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  U  o'clock  tomorrow, 
and  that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
morrow. It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock 
on  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


TRIBDTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  TATT,  JR. 

'Mr.  MATNE  asked  and  was  slven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  ertraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  90th  Club,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  act  as  spokesman  for  58 
Meml>ers  of  tills  body  who  were  elected  in 
1966.  either  for  the  first  time  or  after  a 
temporary  absence  from  the  Houiie.  We 
have  many  distinguished  Members  In  the 
club,  but  none  more  distinguished  than 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.  He  has  played  a  leading 
role  in  our  activities  ever  since  we  orga- 
nized as  a  club  shortly  after  arriving  here 
in  January  1967. 1  know  of  no  Member  of 
Congress,  young  or  old.  more  respected  by 
his  colleagues  nor  more  deserving  of  that 
respect.  In  addition  to  his  many  other 
lesponsibilitles  and  achievements,  he  has 
been  rendering  truly  outstanding  service 


Bs  chalrmim  of  the  House  Republican 
Research  Committee.  I  am  personally 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
worked  on  one  of  the  task  forces  orga- 
nized by  tbat  committee  under  bis  lead- 
ership. 

TtB  members  of  the  90th  Club  have 
greeted  the  ne^'s  of  Bob's  candidacy  for 
the  other  body  with  mixed  emotions.  Our 
deep  regret  at  his  impending  departure 
from  the  House  has  been  counterbal- 
anced by  our  realization  that  few  Amer- 
icans have  ever  been  so  highly  qualified 
to  serve  In  the  Senate  tlirough  character 
and  experience. 

We  have,  therefore,  tried  to  express  our 
■tzong  admiration  for  our  good  friend. 
Bob  Tatt,  Jr.,  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
90th  Club,  which  I  now  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord: 

A   Resolution 

Wlier«a5  Members  of  Congress  and  otber 
publla  offleisls  an  looked  upon  to  provide  In- 
QOTStlve  thought  snd  decisive  judgment  con- 
cerning tbe  welfare  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  the  concept  of  revenue  shartne 
typifies  tbe  end  result  of  such  thought,  and 
la  Indicative  of  a  desired  partnership  tjetween 
tbe  federal  government  and  tbe  states  which 
form  tbla  national  government;  and 

Whereas  the  case  for  revenue  sharing  was 
Initially  presented  by  a  Republican  Coonll- 
nntlpg  Committee  Task  Force  on  the  Punc- 
tloas  of  Federal,  state  and  Local  Govern- 
mente,  under  the  chalrmsnablp  of  Congress- 
man Robert  Taft,  Jr.;  and 

Whereas,  this  oountry  has  been  confronted 
with  a  growing  rate  of  crime  which  has 
eauMd  many  Americans  to  live  In  constant 
f««r,  and  that  leadership  and  positive  legis- 
lative programs  to  combat  crime  effectively 
and  to  malce  our  streets  safer  have  been  con- 
Blstently  offered  by  Robert  T&ft,  Jr;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Republican  Beaearoh 
Committee  has  concerned  Itself  with  many  of 
the  vital  Issues  confronting  our  oountry  to- 
day, and  has  conducted  in  depth  research 
mto  each  of  these  areas,  with  the  reault 
being  Information  which  has  been  extremely 
valuable  to  all  RepubUcan  Membets  of  Otm- 
gresa;  and 

Whereas  the  Research  Committee  Task 
Forces  studied  tbe  Issues  concerning  Oscal 
responsibility,  draft  reform,  minority  em- 
ployment, agriculture,  research  resources  and 
population,  education  and  traming.  Interna- 
tional trade,  latxir  law  reform,  social  security 
and  human  needs,  transportation  and  urban 
aflatra;  and 

Whereas  The  Chairman  of  tbe  House  Be- 
publloan  Research  Committee,  Robert  Taft. 
Jr..  was  one  of  the  seven  elected  members  of 
House  leadersblp.  and  this  petition  Is  an 
Indication  of  the  respect  which  la  placed  to 
Mr.  Taft  by  his  colleagues,  and  Is  a  further 
example  of  his  legislative  skill  and  political 
proweas; 

Now  therefore  be  It  reoommwndad  that  the 
90th  dub  hereby  highly  commends  tbe 
Honorable  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  for  his  valuable 
and  faithful  leadership  as  a  member  of 
Congress. 

Wnjrr  Matkx, 
PreHdmt,  toth  alub. 

Signed  at  WasUngton.  DC.  this  4th  day  ot 
August  1070. 

Pavi.  N.  McCLTTsxsT,  Jr.. 

Secreton'.  Olfth.  Olub. 


the  House  for  1  tninute,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remark.^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.; 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  On  Au- 
gust 9,  1970,  I  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  exercises  commemorating  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans 
.\.ssoclation.  District  10.  and  Post  12 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary.  On  that  occasion 
the  vanous  organizations  assembled 
tuianimously  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 

Today,  tbe  fith  day  of  August.  1970,  tbe 
following  Resolution  was  unanimously 
wlopted  at  exercises  commeinoratlog  the 
SOth  Anmvers&ry  of  tbe  PoUab  Soldiers  Day 
Celebration,  under  the  co-sponsorshlp  of  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association.  Dlstrlc" 
10  and  Post  12  and  Its  I.adle8  Auxiliary. 

Whereas,  we,  dtlsens  of  the  United  Stalej 
former  Soldlcre  and  veterans  of  the  Polish 
Army  which  fought  valiantly  ali^ifslde  the 
Allied  Forces  durmg  tbe  1st  and  2nd  World 
Wars  for  your  freedom  and  ours,  pledge 
alleglanoe  and  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  those  Ideals  for  which  u 
stands. 

Kow  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we  call 
upon  our  Representatives  and  Senators  In 
the  Umted  states  Congress  to  bestow  to  the 
Veteraxtf  of  the  Polish  Army  In  recognition 
of  their  heroic  deeds  on  behalf  of  the  free 
world  In  ttie  past  world  conflicts  the  bene- 
fits that  are  bestowed  ut>r}n  the  Veterans  of 
the  Services  of  the  United  States, 

And  be  It  further  re^'olvcd  that  we  pay 
homage  to  General  Wladyslaw  Andere.  a 
fearleas  soldier,  an  Inspirational  leader  who 
assured  himself  a  place  In  htslory  wltb  bis 
heroism  and  brlUtant  command  at  the  fsres'. 
battle  of  Monte  Cafialno,  who  tbla  year  passed 
away  m  London. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rohan  Lansbcki. 
CommoTWfer,  palish  Army  Vrtervna.  Porr 

n. 

PaaVClS     PSAWDCIK. 

Comnumter.  DUtrict  10,  FotiMh  Army 
Veteraru. 

Edmttnv  Pawilsc. 
CholTman,    Retolutiona    Comyniticc. 


RESOLUTION      ADOPTED     ON      THE 
SOTH      ANNIVERSARY      OP      THE 
POLISH  SOLDIERS  DAY  CELEBRA- 
TION 
(Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 


PRESIDENT  cure  WHITE  HOUSE 
STAFF 

(Mr.  STETOER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.] 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are  all  con- 
cerned vrith  reducing  Federal  spendinp. 
it  is  gratilylng  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  has  set  a  personal  example  in  thi.s 
regard  by  cutting  back  the  size  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

As  evidence  of  this  saving.  I  refer  to  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  Sunday'.s  Wa^hlne- 
ton  Post  from  Mr,  Caspar  Welnbergei, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger points  out  that  the  Presidents 
budget  request  for  the  White  House  Of- 
fice for  fiscal  1971  constitutes  a  reduc- 
tion of  28  employees  and  a  consequent 
saving  of  more  than  $650,000  from  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  Weinberger  also  polntr  out  that  the 
President  has  ended  the  practice  of  pre- 
vious administrations  of  detnillng  full- 
time  employees  to  the  White  House  Office 
staff  from  the  departments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  deserves 
much  credit  for  this  achievement.  I  to- 
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dude   Mr.    Weinberger's   letter  In   the 
Ricoiid: 

(Fram  the  Wuhlngton  Post,  Sept.  13,  1970) 
White  Hoitbc  on  Statt  Exfshscs 

An  article  mppearlng  In  your  paper  recently 
left  the  Impression  that  tbe  White  House 
was  doubling  Its  staff  In  fiscal  year  1S71.  Such 
an  Impression  would  be  not  only  unfortunate, 
but  quite  Incorrect. 

The  appropriation  requested  lor  the  White 
House  Office  for  fiscal  year  1971  Is  In  fact  a 
decreai«  frcon  the  actualities  ol  fiscal  year 
1970  both  In  personnel  and  In  funds.  Por 
ft&cal  year  1970  the  appropriation  for  the 
White  House  OlBce  was  »3 .940.000,  with  an- 
other 12.500.000  appropriated  for  special 
projects.  In  addition,  personnel  detailed  to 
the  While  House  Offlce  from  the  departments 
and  agencies  under  authority  of  law  re- 
sulted In  baste  compensation  coats  to  those 
departments  and  sgencles  at  the  rate  of 
»a,83O.00O.  Thus,  the  1970  level  of  operation 
was  In  excess  of  tB.200,000,  InvolTing  676 
employees. 

The  president,  when  preparing  the  1971 
flscsl  year  budget,  decided  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  special  projects  fund  and  per- 
sonnel details  from  other  agencies  to  aug- 
ment funds  available  for  the  regular  White 
House  Offlce  staff  He  has  thereby  adopted 
a  policy  of  brlnelng  all  regular  employees  of 
the  White  House  dlrvctly  onto  the  White 
House  payrolls.  This  seemed  to  the  President 
a  more  honest  way  of  presenting  the  full 
cost  of  the  White  House  operation. 

Therefore,    the    budget    request    for   fiscal 
year   1971   is  for  54S  employees,  and  funds 
m  the  amount  of  »8.55O-0OO  for  the  White 
House  Ofllce.  This  Is  a  sulwtantlal  iecrease 
of  more  than  8650.000  In  funds,  and  28  In 
personnel — a    lesson    that    should    certainly 
not  b«  lost  on  those  who  have  attacked  the 
President  without  tjeneflt  of  the  factSw 
CssPAa  W  WxDfsntai. 
i>efiuty  Dtrtetor,  oflet  o/  Management 
and  Budget. 

WasMlMtrroN, 


legislation  to  protect  our  children  from 
obscene  mailings. 

Adjournment  is  close  at  hand.  As  the 
President  said,  'we  cannot  wait  for  poli- 
tics." The  President  has  done  his  part. 
He  has  proposed  reforms  to  do  what  must 
be  done.  Now  it  is  up  to  Congress-.  History 
will  record  that  result.  We  should  seek  a 
history  of  progress  all  of  us  can  share. 


BIPARTISAN  ACTION  ON  PRKSIDENT 
NIXON'S  BILLS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
IS  need  for  bipartisan  action  in  Congress 
to  meet  major  national  problems.  I  urge 
Democrats  to  help  seek  "a  history  of 
progress  all  of  us  can  share"  by  taking 
action  on  bills  singled  out  Friday  by 
President  NLxon. 

On  Friday.  September  11,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  this  body 
a  detailed  Indictment  for  legislative  in- 
action on  a  host  of  basic  reforms.  The 
E»residenf5  language  was  calm  and  close- 
ly reasoned  but  necessarily  detailed  m 
the  facts  he  set  forth. 

In  a  time  of  extreme  domestic  unrest 
when  both  the  liberal  community  includ- 
ing university  students  and  faculties  and 
certainly  the  so-called  silent  majority 
are  calluig  for  government  reform  to 
deal  with  a  score  of  problems,  the 
Democratic  Congress  has  simply  refiised 
to  act.  Crime,  control  of  drug  abuse, 
manpower  training,  education,  social 
security,  foreign  trade  legislation,  en- 
vironmental cleanup,  and  many  more 
problems  for  which  President  Nixon  has 
proposed  reform  measures,  have  met 
ttiLli  opposition  and  indecLsion  from  the 
Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Congress  has  even  refused  to  approve 


FOREIGN  TRADE  ACT  OF  1970 

<Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  very  near  future  we  will 
be  faced  with  the  question  of  considering 
the  Foreign  Trade  Act  of  1970  as  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, H.R.  18970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  this  bill  is 
a  radical  departure  from  our  past  foreign 
trade  policy  and  one  that  brought  about 
vigorous  dissent  by  many  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  It  was 
finally  reported  shortly  before  the  Au- 
gust recess.  I  intend  to  appear  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  ask  tor  a  modified 
closed  rule  so  that  memtwrs  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion 
about  this  trade  policy.  I  propose  to  ask 
the  Rules  Committee  for  the  granting  of 
a  nile  that  would  allow  a  motion  to  strike 
that  provision  of  title  I  that  ties  the 
President's  hands  on  oil  uniport  quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  this  oil  im- 
portation quota  prt)gram  now  costs  the 
American  consumer,  according  to  the 
President's  own  task  force,  about  *S  bil- 
lion per  year. 

I  also  intend  to  ask  for  a  rule  that  will 
grant  permission  to  strike  title  4.  This  is 
the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo- 
ration proposal  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  tax  loophole.  It  will 
cost  American  taxpayers  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

I  also  mtend  to  ask  for  a  rule  that 
would  grant  motions  to  strike  the  man- 
datorj-  quotas  m  title  2  on  textiles  and 
garments.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  only  very  reluctantly  sup- 
ported trade  quotas  for  the  textiles  and 
garment  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  quotas  would  be  highly  inllation- 
ar>-.  The  textile  and  garment  industry 
have  wholly  failed  to  prove  a  case  for 
import  quotas. 

I  also  will  ask  for  a  provision  in  the 
rule  to  allow  the  striking  of  provisions 
of  title  2  that  relates  to  mandatary  im- 
port quotas  for  the  shoe  industry.  This 
again  is  another  highly  inllauonary  mat- 
ter, and  even  the  President  and  his  Com- 
mission that  studied  this  industry, 
turned  dow^n  the  industry's  request  for 
this  trade  protection,  saying  that  this  In- 
dustn,-  did  not  warrant  the  drastic  rem- 
edy ot  quotas. 

The  modified  closed  rule  that  I  wiU 
seek  will  give  each  Memt)er  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  as  he  wishes  on  this  most 
important  bill,  and  not  have  to  suffer  the 
ridiculousness  of  voting  either  for  or 
against  a  bill  that  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  amend. 

The  foUowins  is  a  copy  of  the  rule  I 
propose  to  ask  the  Rules  Committee  to 
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grant  when  1  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee on  Tuesday.  September  15: 
H.  Ris.  — 
Retolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeoluuon  It  ahaU  t>e  m  order  to  more  that 
the  House  resohre  Itself  mto  the  Comnuttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  tile 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hft. 
18970 1  to  amend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws  ot 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpcees 
After  general  detiate,  which  ahall  be  oon- 
fined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  eight  houni.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
tninoriry  member  of  the  CtTimnntee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  blU  sball  be  coosldered  ts 
having  Ijeen  read  for  amendment.  No  amttd- 
ment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill  except  (l, 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  section  104,  (ai 
amendments  to  exempt  all  textile  articles 
from  the  quota  pronslans  of  title  n.  f3i 
aijiendmenta  to  exempt  ail  footwear  articles 
frtnn  the  quota  provlslotia  of  title  n,  (4)  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  title  tv,  and  i$i 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  general  tlebate.  but  the  said 
amendments  shall  not  b«  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  oonclualon  of  the  conslderatloti 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendmenta  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  aa  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


GENER.U-  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    all    Memben 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  HR.  13934.  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Minuteman  National  Historical  Park, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  today. 

The  SPBLIKiat.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  iras  no  objection. 


TO  CREATE  A  HEALTH 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  SPE.MCER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
MaiatTSAOii.  Under  a  previoas  ortjer  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  CORiLUfi  is  recognixed  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  following  Members  of  the  House 
and  myself:  Mr.  Aaeiiiazio.  Mr.  Bino- 
HAM.  Mr.  Buoww  of  California.  Mr  Cc- 
ttn.  Mrs.  CmsHOLM,  Mr.  Clsy.  Mr  Cohi- 
LAH,  Mr  Comrras.  Sir.  Eckhaiuit.  Mr  Es- 
WARDS  of  California.  Mr.  F'basct.  Mr 
Gbeis,  Mr  Habudcoton,  SJr  H.<thaw»t 
Mr.  Hawxihs.  Mr.  Howasd.  Mr  KOca, 
Mr.  LowENSTEiiv.  Mr,  Madden,  Mr  Mxos, 
Mr,  MiKVA,  Mr,  0'H,<ra.  Mr  PtuKins.  Mr 
Rt.vs.  Mr.  Rdo.  Mr.  Etcss.  Mr.  Rot^al, 
Mr,  Stokzs.  Mr.  TBokpsok  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  TtrmnY.  and  Mr.  Vas  Dubus 
I  Introduce  for  approprl&te  reference  the 
Health  Security  Act.  to  create  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  securiw  pro- 
gram, through  a  system  of  national 
health  insurance,  will  mpke  health  caze 
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services  available  to  all  residents  of  the 
{TOUed  States.  We  commend  this  bill  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  lor  favor- 
ible  consideration. 

The  American  people  today  face  a 
crisis  in  health  care  of  appalling  propor- 
tions. The  American  people  know  that 
they  have  a  right  to  quality  health  care, 
but  they  know,  too.  that  for  most  people 
the  availability  and  delivery  of  such  care 
Is  virtually  nonexistent  today.  We  are 
offering  a  health  security  act  that  will 
convert  that  right  from  fiction  to  reaUty. 

The  program  we  envision  is  borrowed 
from  no  other  nation,  though  we  recog- 
nize that  we  are  the  last  ot  the  major 
nations  to  acknowledge  our  responsibili- 
ties In  a  national  policy  for  comprehen- 
sive health  care  for  all  our  citiJens.  It 
discriminates  neither  In  favor  of  nor 
against  any  segment  of  our  population, 
though  we  recognize  with  shame  our 
enormous  neglect  of  those  who  have 
most  needed  and  desei-ved  the  best 
health  care  ive  could  have  afforded. 

The  Health  Security  Act  proposes  that 
we  shall  use  the  mechanism  of  national 
health  insiu'Bnce  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  a  rational  system  lor  the  delivery 
of  personal  health  services  in  a  manner 
that  Is  consistent  with  American  needs, 
and  creates  an  American  system  of 
health  care  for  all  our  people. 

Good  health  Is  a  vital  need,  personally 
and  nationally.  Good  health  requires 
Bood  health  care.  Yet,  despite  that  dedi- 
cation, great  efforts  and  enormous  ex- 
penditures, good  health  care  Is  not 
actually  available  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans At  the  .«me  time,  we  are  using  a 
liubstantial  iihare  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic resources  for  medical  care;  we  are 
confronted  by  costs  which  are  rising 
steeply  but  yet  not  effecting  Improve- 
ments; the  inadequacy  of  health  care  re- 
sources intenslfles;  and  our  rates  of  sick- 
ness, disability,  and  mortality — already 
far  behind  the  potentials  of  modern 
health  care— are  getting  no  better  and 
may  be  getting  worse. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  repetition 
of  the  vital  statistics,  so  often  repeated 
in  the  public  Information  media  and  In 
the  professional  literatiire — statistics 
which  show  how  little  progress  we  have 
been  making  In  recent  decades  toward 
the  prevention  of  lUness  or  of  premature 
mortality,  whether  measured  against  our 
own  past  or  against  the  vital  statistics  of 
other  countries. 

Nor  will  I  burden  you  with  a  recital  of 
what  almost  every  family  knows  through 
its  o«Ti  worries  and  frustrations  and  dls- 
appomtmenls.  The  average  family  Uvcs 
in  dread  of  Illness  and  disability,  and  for 
good  reason.  The  path  to  seeking  medical 
care  is  confusing,  frightening,  and  ex- 
pensive. This  dilemma  is  not  confined  to 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  or  the  disabled.  It  is 
understood  Just  as  clearly  by  the  profes- 
sional worker  earning  $12,000  a  year 
whose  child  requires  a  $30,000  hospitall- 
Mtlon— not  unusual  for  an  accident  or 
prolonged  Illness — and  who  discovers  his 
expensive  Insurance  pays  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  bill.  It  is  understood  by  resi- 
dents of  our  157  rural  counties  without  a 
single  physician.  It  touches  every  com- 
munity in  thla  country. 


Nor  will  I  burden  you  with  the  re- 
counting of  the  distress  among  the  pro- 
viders of  health  care.  We  all  know  the 
dedication  of  the  health  profession,  the 
commendable  efforts  of  the  hospitals  and 
other  institutions,  the  support  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies and  personnel.  And  we  are  familiar 
with  the  limitations  under  which  they 
try  to  meet  the  national  need  for  health 
care,  and  the  technological  progress 
through  research  and  application  which 
has  made  medical  care  at  its  best  in  the 
United  States  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  We  also  know  that  the  best  is  not 
adequately  available. 

The  problems  of  manpower  shortages. 
lack  of  organization  and  splrallng  costs 
have  been  measured  and  analyzed  many 
times.  The  problems  are  well  known:  it  is 
the  purpose  of  our  program  to  provide 
realistic  solutions.  Fortunately,  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  our  health  care  defi- 
ciencies are  manageable — though  not  all 
at  once  or  without  great  effort  and  com- 
mitment. 

The  three  causes  of  crisis  underlying 
all  the  rest  can  be  simply  stated:  First 
the  national  shortages  of  health  man- 
power and  institutions;  second,  rising 
casts  which  price  medical  care  beyond 
reach:  and  third.  Inadequacies  in  the 
organizational  system  for  the  availability 
and  delivery  of  medical  care. 

lliese  three  basic  causes  are  so  inti- 
mately Interrelated  one  with  another 
that  If  we  would  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  Nation  we  must  attack  sl- 
multaneousftf  on  all  three  fronts.  We 
must  Insure  that  we  have  the  needed 
health  manpower,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions:  we  must  insure  the  under- 
writing of  the  unavoidable  costs,  while 
also  keeping  these  costs  within  rea-son- 
able  bounds:  and  we  must  encourage  the 
development  of  a  system  which  provides 
for  efficient  use  of  the  manpower  and 
Institutions  and  for  ready  and  effective 
availability  of  health  services  to  our 
population. 

I  would  emphasize  the  importance  and 
the  urgency  of  simultaneous  attack  on 
all  three.  Production  of  more  health  man- 
power or  more  hospitals  or  other  insti- 
tutions without  improving  financing  and 
organization  would  at  best  be  an  exercise 
in  futility  toward  dealing  with  needs,  or 
at  the  worst  would  invite  disastrous  prob- 
lems of  costs.  Merely  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  steeply  rising  costs  by  pour- 
ing more  purchasing  power  into  the 
medical-care  channels  will  perpetuate  a 
system  characterized  by  consumer  im- 
patience, seller's  monopoly,  inefficiency, 
lack  of  accountability — all  of  which  can 
only  lead  to  further  dissipation  of  re- 
sources. 

Attempts  to  deal  with  the  organiza- 
tional system  in  isolation  have  no  hope 
of  success  as  decades  of  largely  futile 
public  and  private  efforts  have  demon- 
strated. Instead,  we  propose  a  compre- 
hensive program,  balanced  and  well- 
proportioned,  on  an  evolutionary  basis. 
And  we  propo.se  that  at  every  point  we 
shall  provide  for  professional  and  admin- 
istrative protections  and  controls  to  safe- 
guaird  the  essential  Ingredient  ot  good 
quality  In  the  health  care  services. 


Every  discussion  of  the  health  care 
problem  Is,  unavoidably,  heavily  con- 
centrated on  the  costs  of  medical  eare, 
which  have  been  climbing  twice  as  fast 
as  other  consumer  costs,  and  this  con- 
tinues. Between  fiscal  year  1960  and  fis- 
cal year  1969,  health  care  expenditures 
as  a  whole  went  up  from  $26  billion  to 
$60  billion,  rising  us  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  from  5,3  to  6.7  percent. 
Personal  health  care  expenditures,  the 
major  part  of  the  total,  rose  from  $23 
billion  to  $53  billion— from  4.9  to  6.8 
percent  of  GNP.  For  the  fi.'=cal  year  just 
closed,  the  total  expenditures  were  prob- 
ably about  $65  billion.  6.8  percent  of 
GNP. 

In  the  four  fl-scal  years  1966  to  1969  in- 
clusive, the  national  expenditures  for 
persona]  health  care,  exclusive  of  the 
net  costs  to  private  insurance,  went  up 
from  $183  to  $256  per  capita.  The  most 
recent  Consumer  Price  Index — CPI  for 
July  1967— shows  that  medical  care 
prices  are  still  rising  at  nearly  twice  the 
rate  for  all  items  in  the  consumer's  "mar- 
ket basket." 

Despite  massive  sale  of  private  health 
Insurance,  most  of  the  expenditure  for 
personal  health  .services  must  still  be 
borne  out-of-pocket  at  the  time  of  Ill- 
ness or  as  a  debt  thereafter  The  reason 
is  that  nearly  all  private  health  insur- 
ance is  partial  and  limited,  covering  in 
the  aggregate  only  about  one-third  of 
the  private  costs  and  leaving  nearly  two- 
thirds  to  be  paid  outside  the  framework 
of  Insurance.  Private  health  insurance, 
through  a  thousand  private  Insurance 
carriers  competing  with  each  other,  and 
through  a  betrtldering  array  of  insur- 
ance policies,  can  do  no  more  than  this 
to  ease  the  burdensome  Impacts  of  med- 
ical care  costs  on  American  families. 
Nothing  less  than  a  national  commit- 
ment ot  resources  can  deal  with  the  need 
for  adequate  in-surance  against  the  costs 
of  medical  care.  The  health  security  bill 
makes  this  commitment. 

It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  the 
proposed  financing,  starting  with  actual 
levels  of  expenditure,  is  not  concerned 
primarily  with  new  co.sts  On  the  con- 
trary, the  program  effects  mainly  a  re- 
channeling  of  money  already  being  spent, 
in  order  to  use  it  more  effectively.  Health 
security  expenditures  would  replace  large 
exijendltures  already  being  made  bv  peo- 
ple generally,  by  employers,  by  volimtary 
apenrles.  by  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  would  relieve  State  and 
local  governments  of  various  expendi- 
tures which  they  are  finding  burdensome. 
Por  instance,  for  fiscal  1970.  the  Medi- 
cal program  cost  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia $485  million.  Had  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  been  operative  in  1970.  the 
estimated  savings  to  California  in  this 
program  would  have  been  $291.4  million. 
Since  local  propertv  tax  pavs  part  of  the 
State's  Medl-Cal  bUl.  the  savings  to 
homeowners  would  have  been  substan- 
tial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  outline  briefly  the  major  aspects 
of  the  health  security  program. 

First,  the  health  securitv  program  does 
not  envisage  a  national  health  service  In 
which  Government  owns  the  facilities. 
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employs  the  personnel,  and  manages  the 
ftnancea.  On  the  contrary.  It  Intends  a 
partnership  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors:  Oovemmental  financing  and  ad- 
ministrative management:  Joined  Rith 
private  provision  of  the  personal  health 
services  through  private  practitioners. 
Institutions,  and  other  providers; 

Second,  the  health  security  program 
would  be  effected  through  a  process  of 
gradualism,  moving  on  an  evolutionary 
course  from  what  we  have  and  where  we 
are  toward  the  goals  we  would  attain: 
and 

Third,  the  more  or  less  comprehensive 
health  services  to  be  covered  by  the 
health  security  program  would  be  fi- 
nanced on  a  budget  basis,  with  reasoned 
provision  of  necessary  funds  from  the 
pool  of  national  resources,  and  with  con- 
tainment of  the  hitherto  unlimited  ex- 
penditure demands  on  the  national 
resources,  and  with  containment  of  the 
hitherto  unlimited  expenditure  demands 
on  the  national  economy. 

The  benefits  of  the  health  security  pro- 
gram would  be  available,  with  only  minor 
exceptions,  to  all  persons  resident  In  the 
country  beginning  with  the  middle  of  the 
program's  third  year  of  operation.  Eli- 
gibility would  not  require  either  an  Indi- 
vidual contribution  history  or  any  means 
test. 

The  benefits  are  Intended  to  onbrace 
the  entire  range  of  personal  health  serv- 
ices required  for  personal  health,  includ- 
ing services  for  the  prevention  and  early 
detection  of  disease,  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Illness,  and  for  physical  re- 
habilitation. With  only  four  exceptions, 
there  are  no  i^estrictions  on  needed  serv- 
ices, no  cut-off  points,  no  coinsurance, 
no  deductibles,  and  no  waiting  periods. 
The  four  exceptions  are  dictated  by  in- 
adequacies in  existing  resources  or  In 
management  potentials,  with  respect  to 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  psychiatric 
care,  dental  care — this  benefit  starts 
with  those  who  are  under  age  15.  and 
extends  to  others  gradually — and  cov- 
ered medicines  and  appliances. 

The  health  security  program  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  moi-lng  rapidly  and 
dramatically  to  Increase  the  Nation's  re- 
sources for  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices. Therefore  the  program  will  earmark 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  as  a  Resources  Develop- 
ment Fund.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  resources  of 
health  personnel  and  facilities  and  its 
system  of  delivery  of  health  services,  in 
order  to  enable  the  providers  of  services 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them 
when  health  security'  benefits  become 
available. 

Providers  would  be  compensated  in 
full,  agreeing  not  to  charge  individuals 
for  covered  services.  Hospitals  and  other 
institutional  provider.^  would  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  approved  prospective  budg- 
ets. Independent  practitioners — physi- 
cians, dentists,  podiatrists,  and  optome- 
trists— may  be  paid  by  various  methods 
»  hich  they  may  elect :  by  fe*-f or-»ervice 
or  by  capitation  payments,  or  in  some 
cases  retainers  or  stipends,  and  by  com- 
bination methods.  Comprehenaive  health 
3er>lce  organizations  may  be  paid  by 


capitation  or  by  a  combination  of  this 
method  and  methods  applicable  to 
payment  (or  hospital  and  other  insti- 
tutional seriices.  Other  independent 
providers — for  example,  pathology  lab- 
oratories, radiology  services,  pharmacies, 
providers  of  appliances — ^would  be  paid 
by  methods  adapted  to  their  special 
characteristics. 

The  financial  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements are  designed  to  move  the 
medical  care  .system  toward  organized 
programs  of  health  services,  utilizing 
teams  of  professional,  technical,  and 
supporting  personnel.  Earmarked  fund.s 
would  be  ava;Iable  to  support  the  most 
rapid  practicable  development  tonard 
ttiis  goal.  Federal  law  would  supersede 
State  statutes  which  restrict  or  Impede 
the  development  of  group  practice  oper- 
ation. Thus,  the  program  would  under- 
take to  do  what  it  can  toward  assuring 
the  arailabillty  of  covered  health  serv- 
ices and  not  merely  contributing  furtiier 
.■strains  on  overburdened  resources. 

The  health  security  proyram  includes 
various  provisions  to  safeguard  quality 
of  care.  The  program  woiild  establish 
national  standards  for  participating  in- 
dividual and  institutionul  providers.  In- 
dependent practitioners  would  be  eligible 
to  parUclpate  upon  meeting  licensure 
and  continuing  education  requirements. 
Specialty  services  would  be  covered  if. 
upon  referral,  they  are  performed  by 
qualified  persons.  Hospitals  and  other 
institutions  would  be  eligible  for  partici- 
pation If  they  meet  national  standards 
somewhat  more  exacting  than  in  medi- 
care, and  establish  required  utilization 
review  and  affiliation  arrangements. 

With  respect  to  the  problems  of  health 
manpower  shortages,  health  security  in- 
tends to  supplement  established  Oovern- 
ment  programs.  It  would  give  mcentive 
and  continuing  supports  to  comprehen- 
sive group  practice  organizations  for  the 
efficient  use  of  personnel  in  short  supply 
and  for  the  progressive  broadening  of 
services.  It  would  provide  support  funds 
for  education  and  training  programs  for 
fwrsoimel  especially  needed  for  covered 
services,  and  support  stipends  to  stu- 
dents and  trainees — especially  for  those 
disadvantaged  by  poverty,  membership 
in  minority  groups,  and  so  forth.  It 
would  also  provide  special  financial  and 
other  supports  for  the  location  of  needed 
health  persocmel  In  both  urban  and  rural 
shortage  areas. 

Various  Federal  health  programs 
would  be  superseded,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  health  security  Since  all  persons  in- 
cluding those  65  and  over  would  be 
covered  by  the  program,  medicare  under 
the  social  security  system  would  be  ter- 
minated Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
medicaid  would  also  be  terminated  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  tliat.  and  for  so  long 
as.  services  under  that  program  are 
broader  than  imder  health  security.  As 
with  medicaid,  so  also  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs  which  may  be  broader 
than  health  security.  However,  our  bill 
does  not  undertake  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions for  personal  health  services  under 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstrauon.  temporary 
disability,  or  workmens  compensation 
programs. 
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The  administration  of  tlie  health  secu- 
rity program  is  designed  to  concern  It- 
self with  the  availEbillty  of  services,  the 
observance  of  high  quality  standards,  and 
the  containment  of  costs  wttWu  reason- 
able boundaries.  Policy  and  regulations 
would  be  established  by  a  five-member 
full-time  board,  appointed  by  the  Presl. 
dent— with  Senate  confirmation — for  5- 
year  rotating  terms  and  not  more  than 
three  members  from  one  political  party. 
and  serving  under  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Secrctaiy  and  the  Board  are  charged  to 
coordinate  the  operation  of  the  program 
ttith  other  health  related  programs  o;  the 
Oovernment.  A  statutory  National  Advi- 
sory Council  would  participate  with  the 
Board  on  penei-al  policy,  the  formuJatloo 
of  regulations,  and  the  allocation  of 
funds,  its  members  having  4-year  rotat- 
ing terms  and  including  representative 
of  providers  and  of  consumers— the  lat- 
ter in  majority.  Administration  would 
te  effected  through  the  Department's  re- 
gional office.^  and  would  be  mainly  opera- 
tional in  health  subareas.  nith  advisory 
councils  on  matters  of  administration  at 
each  such  level.  Through  its  regulattoos, 
the  Board  would  guide  perfonnonce  un- 
der the  program;  it  would  coordinate 
various  activities  with  the  State  ond 
regional  planning  agencies;  it  would  pro- 
vide an  accounting  of  actirities  to  the 
Congress :  and  it  would  engage  In  studies 
and  projects  for  evaluation  and  for  pro- 
gressiie  Improvements  of  operations. 

Ttie  financial  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  managed  through  a 
Health  Security  Trust  Pvmd — similar  to 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  Income 
;o  the  fund  would  derive  from  three 
sources:  40  percent  from  Federal  gen- 
eral revenues;  35  percent  from  a  3.5  per- 
cent on  employers'  payrolls ;  and  25  per- 
cent from  a  2.1-percent  tax  on  individual 
income  up  to  SIS.OOO  a  year,  whetliei 
from  wages,  seli-employment.  or  other 
sources — noneamed  income.  Employers 
may  pay  a!!  or  part  of  employee  health 
security  tax  and  would  be  expected  tc 
preserve  obligations  under  private — col- 
lective-bargaining— agreements.  Each 
year,  the  Board — with  the  participation 
of  the  Advisory  Council — would  make  an 
advance  estimate  of  the  amount  avaUabk 
for  expenditure — to  pay  for  sen-Ices,  for 
program  development,  and  for  adminis- 
tration— and  would  make  allocations  to 
the  several  regions.  These  allocations 
would  be  subdivided  among  categories  of 
services  and  designated  for  the  tiealth 
subareas,  with  participation  by  tlie  ad- 
vlsoiy  councils.  Advance  estimates,  con- 
stituting the  program  budgets,  would  be 
subject  to  adjustments,  as  may  become 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  guideline?^ 
in  ttie  act.  The  allocations  to  regions  and 
to  subareas  would  be  guided  mitially  b; 
the  latest  available  data  on  current  levels 
of  expenditures;  ttiereafter  they  would 
be  guided  by  the  program's  own  experi- 
ences m  makmg  expenditures  and  by 
evidences  of  need  toward  meeting  the 
programs  obligations  and  objectives, 
equitably  throughout  the  Nation. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health  Security 
Act  we  submit  to  the  Congress  and  tc 
the  people  of  the  United  States  diSen 
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from  all  previoiu  proposals  for  national 
beelth  insurance.  It  Is  not  just  another 
proposal  for  Insurance.  It  is  not  merely 
an  extoislon  of  medicare  by  stages  to 
everyone.  It  Is  not  an  ill-conceived  open 
ended  design  for  pumping  more  dollars 
into  a  chronically  strained  "nonsystem." 
It  Is  not  simply  a  bigger  categorical  pro- 
gram for  the  production  of  manpower 
and  facilities  without  creating  a  ss'stem 
to  employ  them. 

Our  program  will  build  for  the  resi- 
dents of  this  country  a  rational  system 
of  national  health  aecurity.  T*e  funds 
which  we  as  a  people  can  afford  to  pro- 
vide will  finance  and  budget  the  essential 
costs  of  good  medical  care.  Simultane- 
oosly  we  will  strengthen  our  capacity  to 
deliver  health  services,  and  make  good 
health  care  available  and  reliable  with- 
out financial  hardship  for  all  families 
•nd  Individuals  in  the  Nation. 

We  take  cognizance  of  tiie  fact  that 
organized  medicine  shares  our  concern 
that  America  faces  a  crisis  in  health 
care.  We  know  tliat  our  goals  are  the 
same — to  provide  adequate  health  care 
services  for  all  Americans.  We  would 
hone  and  expect  organized  medicine  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  In  set- 
ting up  the  mechanism  for  the  health 
security  program  so  that  its  long  years 
of  experience  and  the  eitpertise  of  its 
members  would  be  made  available  for 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  program. 
As  lay  group*,  the  various  advisory 
boards  and  advisory  councils  established 
tinder  the  Health  Security  Act  would.  I 
am  sure,  want  to  rely  heavily  on  the  co- 
operation and  advice  of  organized  medi- 
cine so  as  to  Uismre  that  the  highest 
possible  quality  of  medical  care  Is  avail- 
able to  everyone  and  that  an  equitable 
distribution  of  available  funds  Is  main- 
tained. 

We  expect  that  the  mtroduction  of  the 
bill  and  consideration  of  its  companion 
legislation  that  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  will  spark  the  most 
Intensive  public  debate  on  this  subject  in 
20  years.  There  are  now  several  various 
legislative  proposals  for  national  health 
Insurance  before  the  Congress.  We  hope 
that  In  the  course  of  public  discussion 
and  congressional  debate  each  of  these 
will  be  examined  thoroughly,  and  that 
clarlflcations  and  improvements  in  each 
approach  will  emerge.  We  hope  tliat  the 
public  will  Insist  that  proponents  of  each 
bill  prove  that  the  system  they  propoee 
1<  capable  of  assuring  the  availability 
and  quality  of  care  as  well  as  providing 
a  sound  mechanism  for  its  financing. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  can  meet  these  tests. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentJeman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bowsu) . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Pleased  and  hopeful  today  as  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fhim  California  (Mr.  Co»uk>  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Nntlonal  Health  Security  bill, 

I^am  pleased  that  this  proposal  has 
lieen  so  thorouglily  and  competently 
studied  and  drafted,  end  is  now  before 
l»th  Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  hopeful 
that  both  chambers  will  schedule  full 


and  complete  hearings  on  this  mea.sure 
In  the  very  near  future  so  that  we  maj' 
enact  this  vitally  needed  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  en- 
thiued  about  this  bill  becautie  it  would 
add  a  most  vital,  and  so  far  missing,  in- 
gredient to  our  Nation's  health  program; 
tiiat  is.  it  would  establish  a  sj'stem  In 
what  is  now  a  chaotic  mess. 

The  current  amount  of  waste  and 
needless  duplication  of  effort,  expensive 
machinery,  experts  and  specialists  cost"! 
this  National  almost  25  cents  of  e\'er' 
dollar  spent  on  health  care.  Out  of  a 
national  expenditure  of  J63  billion  In 
1969.  $14  billion  was  wasted. 

Such  colossal  waste  committed  by  a 
nation  possessing  such  expertise  In  con- 
quering disease  cannot  be  tolerated.  A 
nation  which  can  deliver  men  to  the 
moon,  but  which  cannot  deliver  adequate 
health  services  to  all  of  it's  people,  if. 
I  submit,  a  nation  who-w  medica'  pro- 
pram  needs  serious  restnictiiring. 

We  were  able  to  place  men  on  the 
moon  because  an  adequately  funded  or- 
ganization followed  a  carefully  studied 
plan  designed  to  achieve  the  mission  it 
set  out  to  accomplish.  We  are  unable  to 
provide  adequate  health  care  to  all  our 
citizens  not  because  we  lack  the  funds, 
but  because  we  lack  the  carefully  studied 
plan  designed  to  achieve  that  miwlon. 
The  National  Health  Security  program 
offers  such  a  plan. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ya»- 
BORotrcB)  has  Introduced  a  similar  bill 
In  the  Senate  ond  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  which  he  chairs.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  likewise  schedule  hearings  at  an 
early  date.  There  Is  much  work  to  be 
done  before  the  public  will  understand 
this  bin.  Most  of  our  work  will  be  in  dis- 
pelling fears  and  false  conceptions,  and 
explaining  exactly  what  the  bill  does  do 
and  how  It  works. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  continue  to 
fall  behind  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  In  the  incidence  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  childbirth  fatalities,  nor  In 
life  expectancy  rates.  These  basic  health 
care  categories  are  examples  of  the  real 
problem — bringing  health  care,  with  the 
knowledge  and  facilities  we  possess,  to 
the  people  who  need  the  care. 

The  waste  and  inefficiency  prevalent 
in  the  health  care  nonsystem  today  con- 
tributes largely  and  directly  to  the  ever- 
rising  cost  of  health  care.  Too  many  of 
our  citizens  find  that  a  serious  illnesji 
ruins  them  financially.  Too  many  of  our 
citizens  do  not  seek  the  medica!  atten- 
tion they  need  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  care  or  fear  the  excessive  costs 

I  do  not  criticize  any  of  our  doctors, 
who  continue  to  do  on  outstanding  Job. 
They  continue  to  be.  I  believe,  the  finest 
corps  of  physicians  in  the  world.  Nor  do 
I  fault  them  because  of  the  excessive  cost 
of  the  system.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  many  doctors,  not  only  t>ecause  of 
their  Hippocratic  Oath,  but  because  of 
their  dedication,  will  gladly  treat  an  111 
but  nonpaying  patient.  The  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
puUished  the  figures  on  the  distribution 
of  the  medical  c&re  dollar  for  personal 
iiealth  care  expenditures  for  the  years 
1950,  I960,  and  1969.  The  share  of  the 
dollar  which  goes  to  the  physician  haf 
actually  declined  in  those  years  from  25 
cents  in  1950  to  24  cents  in  1960  to  23 
cents  In  1969. 

Private  health  insuroiice  has  been 
given  a  chance  to  prove  itself  and  it  has 
proved  that  It  cannot  solve  the  problem 
In  its  current  state,  private  health  in- 
surance is  very  expensive,  too.  expensive 
for  most  Americans.  It  is  also  incom- 
plete, covering  only  a  portion  of  mi5st 
illnesses,  partjcularly  the  expensive  ones. 
It  Is  not  used  by  many  persons. 

A  program  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance working  under  the  guidelines  the 
Committee  on  National  Health  Insur- 
ance has  devised  can  and  will  provide  for 
the  health  care  of  every  American. 

The  proposed  program  will  provide  not 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
Illness,  but  will  emphasize  preventive 
care,  will  provide  sufficient  facilities  and 
personnel,  and  will  provide  the  Incentives 
for  the  supply  and  efficient  emrtoyment 
of  facilities  and  trained  personnel,  and 
thereby  assure  that  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation  are  met. 

In  closing.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  mention  tlie  Initiator  of  this  program, 
the  late  Walter  Reuther.  His  lifelong 
dream  was  to  assure  adequate  health 
care  to  all  Americans  Only  his  untimely 
and  tragic  death  In  a  plane  crash  pre- 
vented him  from  proposing  the  program 
wWch  has  now  been  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  Is  high  tribute  to 
htm  that  such  a  carefully  thoueht  out 
and  practical  program  has  been  written 
and  Introduced.  It  Is  now  up  to  us.  the 
Members  of  Congress,  to  complete  the 
tribute  to  this  great  national  leader  by 
enacting  the  program  for  which  he  laid 
the  foundation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
support  and  I  look  forward  to  hLs  help 
as  this  Ie0slatlon  goes  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  DisaLm) . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Corkani  for  taking  up 
this  grest  cause  which  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Cecil  King,  also 
of  California,  carried  for  so  long  In  the 
committee  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Ck>«j«N)  now  serves. 

I  do  hope  that  although  there  Is  no 
practical  possibility  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  by  tills  Congress,  that  It  will 
be  reintroduced  early  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress under  the  gentleman's  leadership 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  so  long  in  en- 
acting this  splendid  and  long-needed 
piece  of  legislation  as  we  were  In  enact- 
ing medicare. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
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am  coBPonsorlng  the  Health  Security  Act 
along  with  several  of  my  coUeaEnies  in 
the  House.  This  far-reaching  legislation 
wUl  provide  lor  a  program  of  national 
health  Insurance  as  well  a.s  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  organization  and  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  present  health  crisis 
faclne  this  Nation.  The  high  costs  of 
medical  services  coupled  with  a  projected 
medical  manpower  shortages  warrants 
the  attention  of  this  Congress  on  the 
problems  of  the  availability  and  delivers' 
of  health  care  sen'ices. 

The  Health  Security  Act  represents  a 
major  Innovative  step  In  our  health  care 
system.  It  would  combine  the  Federal, 
public,  and  private  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy Into  improving  health  care.  This  act 
would  provide  tor  qualified  health  care 
services  for  an  citizens  as  well  as  provide 
for  highly  qualified  medical  personnel 
The  organization,  financing,  and  dellver>' 
of  health  care  services  would  be  man- 
aged under  ttiis  act  in  sucli  a  manner  in 
order  to  avoid  the  presently  projected 
national  liealth  disaster. 

The  Health  Security  Act  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  all  present  health  insurance 
plans.  In  1969  Americans  paid  approxi- 
mately S83  billion  out  of  their  pockets 
for  heulth  c«re  services.  Experts  have 
maintained  that  $14  billion  of  that  fig- 
ure is  waste  Hospital  costs  have  gone  up 
100-percent  faster  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. It  has  been  projected  that  unless 
some  attempt  i.-i  made  to  alleviate  this 
condition  of  rising  medical  costs.  Ameri- 
cans will  be  paying  twice  the  cost"  for 
health  Insurance  In  1975  as  thev  paid  in 
1969. 

Today  it  was  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st  that  the  President  has  astted 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  draft  a  pro- 
posal that  would  be  designed  to  make 
Americans  the  healthiest  people  in  the 
world.  Americans  spend  more  for  health 
care  senices  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  yet  America  ranks  13th  in  In- 
fant mortality  among  the  inrfustrlalired 
nations,  seventh  in  maternal  mortality. 
11th  In  life  expectancy  for  women  and 
I8th  in  life  expectancy  for  men.  .Al- 
though American-s  have  been  spending 
more  in  the  area  of  health  care,  the 
above  data  clearly  indicates  that  our  cit- 
izens are  not  receiving  adequate  treat- 
ment. 

Two  years  ago.  Mr  Speaker,  the  late 
Walter  Reuther  was  among  the  first  to 
see  our  falling  health  care  needs  In  No- 
vember of  1968  Mr  Reuther  announced 
the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance This  committee  was  charged  with 
the  rpsponsibility  of  creating  a  natioiuil 
health  insurance  plan  that  would  make 
maximum  use  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  framework  of  this  Nation 

This  bill  that  I  am  coeponsoring  today 
is  based  on  the  recommendations  of  this 
M>mmittee  The  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  are  to 
t)e  commended  for  their  intensive  re- 
search and  deliberations  that  took  into 
consideration  the  views  of  all  groups  in- 
volved  in  health  care,  that  is  profes- 


sional associations,  labor,  government, 
private  institutions,  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Health  Security  Act  represents  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  health  care 
In  this  Nation.  At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  point  by  point 
detailed  analysis  of  this  legislation  as 
this  has  been  ably  done  today  by  my  col- 
league from  California  <Mr.  Cormani  . 

The  Health  Security  Act  would  estab- 
lish a  program  designed  to  sen-e  all  citi- 
zens who  need  health  care  services. 
Througli  a  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance, this  program  would  guarantee 
the  orderly  and  budgeted  delivery  of 
services  as  well  as  provide  for  incentives 
that  would  greatly  generate  improve- 
ments in  both  the  organization  and  de- 
livery of  health  care  services. 

This  act  would  emphasize  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  as  well  as  the  treatment 
of  illness.  Benefits  from  this  program 
that  will  become  available  by  July.  1973 
will  include  preventive  medicine,  the  care 
and  treatment  of  illness,  and  medical 
rehabilitation.  A  five-man  Health  Secu- 
rity Board,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  establish  national  stand- 
anis  for  participating  Individuals  and  in- 
stitutions and  will  be  assisted  by  regional 
and  local  advisory  councils. 

Tills  national  health  instirance  pro- 
gram will  t>e  funded  through  a  Heiolth 
Security  Tnist  Fund  similar  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Fund.  Funds  for  tiiis 
national  health  insurance  program  will 
be  obtained  from  three  sources:  40  per- 
cent from  Federal  revenues;  35  perctmt 
from  a  3.5  percent  employer's  tax:  and 
2,'^  percent  from  a  2.1  percent  tax  on  in- 
dividual Incomes  up  to  $15,000  a  year 
Taxation  for  this  plan  will  become  eflec- 
tive  as  of  January  1,  1973.  with  the 
plan's  l>eneflts  becoming  available  bv 
July  1,  1973.  This  health  plan  wUl  be 
gradually  phased  in  and  funded  on  a 
budgeted  basis.  All  health  services  will 
be  included  vrith  the  exceptions  of  limita- 
tions on  nursing  home  eases  and  psychi- 
atric care  as  well  as  denial  services  that 
will  gradually  be  phased  in. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  this 
plan  is  that  there  will  be  three  separate 
sections  established  under  the  Health 
Security  Trust  Fund — a  Health  Service 
Account,  a  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Account  and  an  Administration 
Account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  a 
Health  Resources  Development  Account 
is  significant  in  that  the  Health  Security 
Board  will  emphasise  future  health  needs 
as  well  as  present  ones. 

Provisions  will  l>e  made  in  that  5  per- 
cent of  the  Health  Security  Trust  Fund 
will  be  used  for  the  recniitment  and 
training  of  providers  of  medical  services 
as  well  as  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  such  organizations  and  institu- 
tions furnishing  health  care  services.  A 
continual  strengthening  and  expansion 
of  medical  personnel  and  Institutions 
will  be  the  key  to  a  gradual  national 
health  care  delivery  system  that  will  in- 
sure essential  medical  sendees  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health  Security  Act 


will  not  create  new  Federal  expenditures 
but  will  merely  rcchannei  those  fun^ 
that  are  now  being  spent  on  medical 
services  in  a  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
manner.  This  plan  will  improve  medical 
services  without  additional  costs  and  will 
give  all  Americans  more  adequate  health 
care. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  Health  Security  Act.  1 
realize  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
during  the  remainder  of  tills  session  for 
the  Congress  to  fully  act  on  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude.  However,  given  the  deterio- 
rating health  care  system  in  our  Nation 
today  I  would  urge  ttie  Congress  to  make 
this  legislation  one  of  the  top  priorities 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  tiTTKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  United  States  has  fallen  victim  to 
its  own  chronic  short-sightedness.  Again 
we  are  failing  to  anticipate  a  deteriorat- 
ing national  condition  that  is  fast  be- 
coming a  serious  cause  of  unrest  within 
our  society.  Like  our  disregard  of  the 
causes  of  violence  In  our  cities  and  the 
causes  of  our  deteriorating  criminal  Jus- 
tice system:  like  our  ignoring  the  millions 
who  go  hungry  in  our  country  while 
others  feast:  like  our  disregard  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  mi- 
norities in  our  cities — ignoring  warnings 
that  education  and  bousing  must  im- 
prove: so.  too.  have  we  disregarded  a 
momentous  burden  our  society  has 
placed  on  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the 
senior  citizen.  I  speak  of  the  high  coot  of 
staying  healthy. 

Because  of  high  rates  they  cannot  pay: 
mlllians  of  Americans  have  been  unable 
to  afford  the  medical  attention  and  care 
on  which  their  lives  and  their  children's 
lives  depend. 

Private  health  insurance  companies  do 
little  to  alleviate  the  cost  situation.  Olven 
the  high  rates,  the  average  consimier 
purchases  only  partial  coverage.  In  196$. 
of  the  180  million  Americans  under  aie 
65.  20  percent  had  no  hospital  instir- 
ance. 22  percent  had  no  surgical  insur- 
ance. 34  percent  had  no  inpatient  medi- 
cal insurance.  57  percent  had  no  Insur- 
ance for  doctors'  office  visits  or  home 
rtslts.  and  81  percent  had  no  insurance 
against  the  cost  of  drug  prescriptions. 
One  of  the  most  serious  gaps  in  private 
Insurants  is  that  low-income  Americans 
have  the  least  coverage.  Sixty-four  per- 
cent of  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
S3.000  and  43  percent  of  families  with 
incomes  between  $3,000  and  S4.999  are 
without  hospital  insurance,  wlille  only 
8  percent  of  families  with  incomes  of 
SIO.OOC  or  more  are  not  insured.  Millions 
of  people  live  in  fear  of  the  ever  present 
possiljility  of  serious  illness  and  its  flnan- 
aal  repercussions. 

Decades  agt>.  Americans  realized  the 
profound  elTect  an  inadequate  education 
would  have  on  the  Ufe  of  every  citizen: 
not  only  In  regard  to  his  future  Job  op- 
portunities, but  m  regard  to  his  attitude 
to  the  Amencan  ideal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities: realize  this,  our  State  and  local 
governments  made  provisions  for  every 
American  to  receive  a  tree  public  educa- 
tion. Today  we  must  also  realize  that  in- 
adequate health  care  of  milUons  of  Amer- 
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leans  has  repercussions  throughout  the 
structure  of  our  society  that  reach  not 
only  into  the  spirits  of  human  beings,  but 
ore  intermeshed  with  the  present  social 
programs  of  this  country.  A  man  inca- 
pacitated by  an  Illness  that  could  have 
been  arrested  at  an  earlier  stage,  be- 
comes a  burden  to  society.  He  is  the 
victim  of  an  Illness  that  will  aHect  his 
family  Ufe,  his  children's  lives,  and  his 
outlook  toward  a  society  that  has  placed 
him  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the  medical  tech- 
nological expertise  the  United  Stales 
possesses:  with  all  the  excellent  medical 
facilities  and  well-trained  physicians  at 
our  disposal,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
tliat  tills  country  does  not  possess  a  well- 
coordinated.  efBclent  program  for  health 
care.  The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
Industrial  nation  in  the  world  that  does 
not  have  a  national  health  service  or  pro- 
gram of  national  health  Insurance.  With 
all  our  advances,  we  rank  13th  among 
industrial  countries  in  the  death  rate  of 
Infants  during  the  first  year  of  life:  tlie 
mortality  rate  of  nonwhltes  being  twice 
that  of  wliites,  seventh  among  industrial 
countries  in  the  percentage  of  mothers 
who  die  in  childbirth;  nearly  five  times 
as  many  nonwhites  as  white  mothers 
djing,  and  18th  in  the  life  expectancy  of 
males  and  11th  for  females. 

The  United  States  lacks  tlie  necessarj' 
loanpower  and  facilities  to  eSectively 
treat  oil  those  who  need  intensive  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  most  unt)elievable,  yet 
real  parodoxes  of  America's  health  care 
resources — hospitals,  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  nursing  homes,  equipment — 
is  that  some  are  overused,  some  are  im- 
derused.  and  many  are  InefBclenUy  used. 
Too  tnany  people  are  hospitalized  when 
they  could  be  treated  on  an  out-patient 
basis,  simply  because  people  have  health 
insurance  which  pays  for  their  haspital 
bills  but  not  out-patient  bills.  Survey 
statistics  show  that  consumers  who  be- 
long to  group  practice  prepayment  pro- 
grams— which  provide  extensive  out-pa- 
tient treatment — use  25  to  50  percent  less 
hospitalization  than  people  covered  by 
commercial  hospital  insurance  plans. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  has 
Teached  monumental  proportions.  The 
Indicators  are  storing  us  In  the  face.  It 
is  impassible  to  turn  our  backs  on  them 
because  they  exist  in  every  large  city 
and  small  town  in  this  coimtry.  Poor 
health  care  is  another  piece  of  kindling 
that  is  part  of  what  may  very  well  be- 
come a  funeral  pyre  for  our  society  if  we 

,        continue  to  ignore  the  profound  inter- 
relationships of  aU  of  these  problems 

j        that  beset  tliis  country. 

II  I  empliaslze  that  the  program  proposed 

by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Cormas).  is  not 
one  that  encourages  a  national  health 
service  in  which  the  Government  owns 
the  facilities  and  pays  the  personnel, 
but  one  that  proposes  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  .sectors. 
This  bill  provides  some  far-reaching. 
Kmcrete  answers  to  alleviate  the  specific 
health  care  problems.  First,  it  establishes 
effective  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care  to  ail  residents  of  the  United 
States  with  special  emphasis  on  teams 
of  professional,  technical,  and  support- 
ing personnel.  Accordingly,  the  program 


will  provide  funds  for  special  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health 
workers  needed  for  this  program,  and 
will  apply  financial  Incentives  to  stimu- 
late the  movement  of  health  manpower 
to  medically  deprived  areas,  wliile  pro- 
viding adequate  compensation  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  furnish  the  health  service. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  program,  we 
will  be  lifting  an  Insiumountable  bur- 
den from  miliions  of  family  heads.  The 
Health  Security  Act  will  control  the 
moimtlng  costs  of  health  care  by  incor- 
porating efficient  orgainization  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  with  efBclent  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  and  out-patient  facili- 
ties. I  believe  this  program's  enactment 
is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  an  enlightened  society.  1  hope 
we  are  so  enlightened. 

Mr.  ANNDNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
California.  Hon.  Jahxs  C.  CoaMAK.  in 
urging  strong  and  immediate  support  for 
a  comprehensive  imlversal  health  care 
plan  for  all  the  people  in  this  Nation.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distlnguised  gen- 
tleman for  requesting  this  Special  Order 
to  focus  attention  on  the  pressing  needs 
facing  the  health  care  system  in  Amer- 
ica. I  share  his  conviction  that,  as  elected 
spokesmen  of  the  American  people,  we 
have  a  vital  responsibility  for  promoting 
measures  which  will  ensure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  our  citizens.  In- 
deed, we  have  neglected  for  too  long 
what  noted  authorities  in  this  country 
are  calling  a  "health  care  crisis  of  ma- 
jor proportions." 

Each  day  our  attention  Is  drawn  to 
new  and  alarming  statistics  all  of  which 
point  to  the  same  inescapable  conclu- 
sion^that  this  Nation's  huge  armual  in- 
vestment In  health  care  services  is  not 
yielding  essential  dlridcnds  in  terms  of 
improved  or  prolonged  life  for  millions 
of  Americans.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
been  spending  ever-increasing  amoimts 
of  public  and  private  moneys  in  pursuit 
of  good  health.  In  fiscal  year  1969  alone, 
we  spent  as  a  nation  S60.3  bUllon  on 
health  care  services,  a  total  outlay  which 
registered  a  12-percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year's  expendltiu'es. 

Yet  vast  numbers  of  Americans  have 
yet  to  feel  the  benefits  of  these  huge  ex- 
penditures. Ninety-six  million  citizens, 
almost  half  our  population,  suffer  from 
chronic  ill  health.  And  this  condition  of 
chronic  ill  health  is  not.  as  many  of  us 
might  suppose,  limited  to  the  population 
over  65.  More  than  72  percent  of  the 
population  between  45  and  64  have 
chronic  health  conditions  resulting  in 
limitations  on  their  ability  to  hold  down 
employment,  keep  house,  further  their 
education,  or  otherwise  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  vigorous  development  of  our 
society. 

As  Americans,  we  lay  claim  to  the  no- 
tion that  we  have  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world.  But. 
Indeed,  if  this  is  so.  why  is  it  equally  true 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  indexes  used  to 
compare  health  standing  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  United  States  does 
not  even  rank  among  the  top  ten?  Why 
do  we  lag  behind  13  other  coimtries  in 
terms  of   infant   mortality,   behind   15 


other  countries  in  overall  life  expectancy, 
behind  20  other  countries  in  incidence  of 
heart  disease? 

In  recent  years,  oiu'  Government  has 
recognized  that  it  must  expand  its  com- 
mitment to  bettering  the  health  of  our 
people.  Public  sources  now  account  for 
over  one-third  of  our  national  health  ex- 
penditures. A  diverse  pattern  of  over  100 
pubUc  programs  have  been  developed  to 
provide  adequate  medical  care  to  our 
country's  citizens.  And  yet  it  is  still  a 
sorry  fact  that,  in  spite  of  our  spending. 
in  spite  of  our  myriad  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  programs,  we  are  simply  not 
doing  the  Job. 

The  ever-growing  economic  burdens 
of  medical  care  costs  restrain  many  peo- 
ple from  seeking  those  very  services 
which  would  promote  and  maintain  their 
health.  We  are  appalled  to  discover  that 
increasing  numbers  of  people  hesitate  to 
consult  a  physician  or  obtain  other  forms 
of  basic  medical  attention  until  tlie  Ini- 
tial complaint  or  ailment  has  reached  a 
stage  where  costly  and  extensive  thera- 
peutic treatment  is  required. 

And  Americans  are  disturbed  that 
when  they  do  seek  out  medical  care,  they 
frequently  encounter  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  physician  or  point  of  entry  Into 
the  health  care  system,  must  often  wait 
long  hours  for  private  consultations,  en- 
dure hurried  and  impersonal  attention 
by  overburdened  medical  personnel. 

Several  years  ago.  a  number  of  con- 
cerned individuals  Intimately  involved  in 
the  Nation's  health  care  sjstem  decided 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  decisive 
and  far-reaching  action  was  needed  to 
avert  a  total  collapse  of  health  sen-ices. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Walter 
Reuther,  a  man  of  tremendous  foresight 
and  courage,  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred for  the  National  Health  Insurance 
was  set  up  to  consider  ways  in  which  tiiis 
imminent  breakdown  of  health  care 
services  could  be  averted.  We  owe  this 
outstanding  group  a  profound  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  formulation  of  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  revitalize  our  health 
care  system  and  make  available  to  all 
Americans  the  health  services  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

The  health  security  program,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  Introduced  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
the  Honorable  Juas  Cormah.  and  In 
H.R.  19050.  which  I  introduced  into 
this  Chamber  on  September  9  of  this 
year,  is  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  this 
Committee  of  One  Hundred.  As  my  able 
colleague  has  already  explained,  the 
health  security  program  would  establish 
a  system  of  universal  health  insurance 
providing  comprehensive  health  care  for 
anyone  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
program  would  be  equitably  financed 
through  contributions  from  employers, 
employees,  the  self-employed,  and  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  Important  aspects  of 
the  program  center  around  a  reorganiza- 
tion, a  redirecting  of  the  iiaslc  resources 
in  our  present  health  care  system  Incen- 
tives tave  been  built  into  the  program  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  fragmentation 
of  services,  to  Increase  efficiency,  and 
thus  curtail  rising  medical  costs 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  program   is   contained  in  its  very 
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name — "health  security" — for  this  legis- 
lation would  butjxe  that  every  American 
would  no  longer  feel  the  anxiety  of  medi- 
cal care  costs,  would  no  longer  encounter 
barriers  to  needed  health  services. 
Through  this  program  we  would  enable 
all  Americans  to  share  In  the  achieve- 
ments of  medical  sclenc*. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRMA»>  for  arranging  this 
special  order  on  the  need  to  provide  for 
a  naUonal  program  of  health  Insurance 
for  all  of  our  rttlzens.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  Introduced  legislation  (H.R.  19072) . 
the  National  Health  Security  Act.  to 
Implement  such  a  program  when  the 
House  returned  from  its  recess  on 
September  9,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  number  of  Members  in  the  House 
who  also  recognize  the  merit  of  this 
legislation. 

Despite  our  affluence  as  a  nation  and 
our  world  leadership  In  the  development 
of  new  medical  knowledge  and  methods, 
we  lag  substantially  behind  a  great  many 
other  nations  in  our  ability  to  provide 
health  care  to  our  people.  It  is  widely 
realized  that  the  United  States  ranks 
13th  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
infant  deaths:  18th  In  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  men:  and  llth  In  life  expec- 
tancy of  women. 

In  more  personal  terms,  thousands  of 
American  families  face  the  frustration, 
worry,  and  pain  that  grow  out  of  their 
Inability,  for  any  one  of  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, to  obtain  the  full  range  of  medical 
aervlces  they  need  at  a  reasonable  cost 
in  time,  effort,  and  resources  In  many 
rural  areas,  families  must  travel  many 
miles  to  reach  medical  help  and.  in 
emergencies,  often  do  not  reach  it  In 
time.  T^e  fimjres  show  that  medical  care 
Is  particularly  Inadequate  for  members 
of  minority  groups,  who  suffer  from 
twice  the  rates  of  Infant  mortality  and 
deaths  In  childbirth,  for  example,  as 
whites.  In  our  largest  cities,  even  many 
clttf*ns  who  can  afford  the  rising  prices 
of  hospital  care  And  Hvatlable  doctors 
booked  months  in  advance,  hospital  beds 
unavailable,  and  public  health  facilities 
overwhelmed  with  patients.  Thousands 
of  Americans  carmot  overcome  these  de- 
plorable obstacles,  and  so  are  deprived 
of  a  right  we  have  long  endorsed  as  a 
Nation — the  right  to  ndecuate  health 
care. 

It  Is  no  exaggeratinn.  then,  to  say  that 
we  face  a  national  health  care  crtsts  As 
I  see  It.  this  crt.sis  is  n  result  of  three  re- 
lated conditions :  First,  an  appalling  and 
increasing  shortage  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals and  facilities:  second,  inade- 
quate organization  of  our  existing  health 
care  resources  to  permit  maximum  de- 
livery of  health  care  services,  and  third, 
insufficient  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of 
provldlnn  adequate  health  care  to  every 
American, 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  have  In- 
troduced— the  national  health  .security 
bill — is  designed  to  attack  each  of  these 
separate  element*  of  our  health  care 
crisis  over  the  next  several  years  through 
a  national  health  Insurance  program. 

It  has  been  under  formulation  since 
1968  by  the  Committee  of  One  Himdred 


for  National  Health  Insurance — a  group 
of  distinguished  Americans  and  health 
experts  led  by  the  late  Walter  Reuther. 
Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBalcey,  Mrs.  Mary  Las- 
ker.  Mr.  Whitnei-  M.  Young.  Jr..  and 
VS.  Senators  KiwraoT.  T«MORoroH. 
Coopeh.  and  Saxbe. 

This  legislation  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  evident  failure  of  existing 
Government  health  care  a'-slrtanre  pro- 
grams and  private  Insuranc*^  plans  to 
overcome  the  inadequacies  I  have  cited. 
Existing  health  Insurance  programs  are 
geared  to  the  costs  of  curing  sickness,  not 
of  maintaining  and  as.suring  health.  They 
provide  remedial,  not  preventive  care. 
And  they  do  at  t>est  a  partial  job  of  that. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  M  million 
Americans  have  no  private  health  Insur- 
ance at  all.  In  1968.  private  health  in- 
surance benefits  met  only  about  a  third 
of  the  private  costs  of  health  care,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  the  pa- 
tients— many  of  whom  thought  they  were 
well  covered  by  their  insurance. 

The  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram envisioned  by  this  legislation  to 
meet  these  problems  involves  no  Oovern- 
ment  ownership  of  health  facilities.  It 
involves  no  Government  emplojTnent  of 
health  personnel  or  Government  man- 
agement of  health  syirtems.  Rather,  it 
provides  for  a  closer  partnership  tietween 
the  medical  professions  and  the  Govern- 
ment covering  a  full  range  of  health 
ser\1ces.  Under  this  plan,  the  Oovera- 
ment  wH)  provide  gradually  increasing 
funds  and  administrative  resources 
which  will  be  made  available  to  private 
health  practitioners  and  Institutions,  en- 
abling them  to  better  meet  the  health 
need.s  of  all  Americans. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  in  this 
legislation  to  sissure  that  it  will  not  sim- 
ply further  overt)urden  our  already  over- 
burdened health  care  system.  Special 
provisions  have  been  included  that  ear- 
mark funds  to  Insure  expansion  of  medi- 
cal care  capacity  as  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans covered  under  the  national  Insur- 
ance program  expands. 

Special  care  has  been  taken,  too.  to 
.see  that  standards  of  medical  care  are 
not  sacrificed  as  care  Is  expanded.  The 
program  establishes  national  standards 
more  exacting  than  trader  the  current 
medicare  program  for  participating 
medical  professionals  and  institutions. 

To  improve  the  organization  of  avail- 
able medical  resources,  the  program 
suggests  a  system  of  financial  incentives 
encouraging,  for  example,  greater  use 
and  development  of  group  medical  prac- 
tices. By  using  Incentives  rather  than  di- 
rectives, fuller  support  and  participation 
of  the  medical  professions  is  likely. 

The  program  will  be  financed  through 
a  health  security  trust  fund  derived  from 
three  sources:  40  percent  from  Federal 
general  revenues.  35  percent  from  a  tax 
of  3.5  percent  on  employers'  payrolls, 
and  25  percent  from  a  2.1  percent  tax 
on  individual  Income  up  to  $15,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation.  If  ex- 
amined and  enacted  with  all  possible 
promptness  by  the  Congress,  can  bring 
all  Americans  imder  a  program  of  na- 
tional   health    insurance    beginning   in 


1973.  I  want  to  commend  the  exceUent 
work  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
in  developing  this  program.  I  think  It  Is 
a  eomprehen-slve  blU.  I  think  it  is  a  bill 
that  combines  great  vision  and  ideal- 
ism with  hard  practicality.  I  think  It  la 
a  bill  that  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
American  who  is  concerned  about  the 
health  care  problems  we  face  and  who 
is  dedicated,  as  I  am.  to  providing  iKtter 
assurances  that  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can has  the  kind  of  opportunity  to  pre- 
:^erve  his  health  and  cure  his  ilia  that 
is  presently  enjoyed  only  by  a  privileged 
minority  of  Americana. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  introducing  the 
Health  Security  Act  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  health 
care  program  for  our  country's  people. 
The  bill  gives  us  the  legislative  means  for 
realizing  the  health  security  prognm 
developed  by  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance,  a  committee  01  100 
members  founded  In  1968  by  the  late 
Walter  Reuther,  then  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  One  of  the  com- 
mittee's three  vice  chairman.  Mis.  Al- 
bert D.  Lasker  who  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  health  care  matters,  resides  In 
my  congressional  district. 

When  established  to  develop  a  national 
health  care  program,  the  committee  was 
directed  not  simply  to  select  from  other 
countries  the  best  health  care  program 
that  could  be  found  for  adoption  in  the 
United  States,  but  rather  to  develop  a 
new  program  which  would  take  advan- 
tage of  our  own  medical  resources  and  «d- 
vancementa  and.  while  harmoniiiog  with 
existing  medical  Institutions,  would  cor- 
rect the  system's  deficiencies  The  com- 
mittee observed  this  mandate  and  has 
produced  an  extraordinarily  sound  pro- 
gram: one  that  will  meet  today's  chal- 
lenge of  high  medical  costs  and  the  short- 
age of  health  manpower  and  Institu- 
tions and  one  that  will  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  good  health  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  Illness.  It  will  pay  for  meiB- 
cal  care  for  all  Americans:  not  Just  the 
poor  or  elderly  or  those  who  can  afford 
medical  Insurance  premiums.  It  will  make 
available  to  all  persons  comprehenstve 
preventive,  treatment  and  rehabilitative 
services.  And  through  its  Resources  De- 
velopment Fund  and  the  establishment 
of  national  standards  for  practicing  indi- 
viduals and  institutions.  It  will  monitor 
the  quality  of  medical  care  received  by 
all  Americans. 

Getting  sick  today  has  become  so  ex- 
pensive that  a  single  illness  can  burden 
a  family  for  years  with  monumental 
medical  bills.  Health  costs  per  person 
have  more  than  doubled  In  the  past  dec- 
ade. While  In  1960  each  American  was 
spending  an  average  of  1128  for  health 
care:  in  1969  he  spent  $270.  A  great  por- 
tion of  this  cost  la  reflected  in  the  rise 
of  patient  care  In  a  hospital:  in  Just  5 
years  this  cost  has  risen  80  percent— 
from  $37.58  per  day  In  1964  to  $87.69  In 
H«9.  and  In  New  York  Qty's  private  hos- 
pitals this  cost  has  reached  $100  a  day. 

Added  to  the  galloping  costs  of  medical 
care  is  the  inability  of  health  instnance 
companies  to  cover  the  costs  of  UlnfflS. 
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While  Americans  pay  an  estimated  112 
billion  a  year  to  health  insurance  com- 
panies, they  are  having  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  medical  costs  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

taOAT'S   "WCK  C4««,"   MOT  "BXJU.TB  C*EE" 

One  of  the  most  important  conse- 
ouences  of  today's  high  cost  of  medical 
are  and  the  limitations  of  Insurance 
coverase.  ^  ^^^^^  medical  care  for  most 
people  is  limited  to  "sick  care"  and  not 
■health  care."  Often  people  do  not  seek 
preventive  caie,  and  Instead  wait  for  an 
Ulne»  to  develop  before  obtaining  medi- 
cal attention.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Committee  of  100  found  only 
ftbout  half  as  nuuiy  operations  were  per- 
formed on  persons  participating  in  a  pre- 
paid group  practice  plan  as  in  a  private 
Insurance  plan  providing  lor  only  hospi- 
talized care. 
mmou  raoK  caxenma  cosrs/ntxEoou  to 

OBTAIN    BCXSICAL    CaBZ 

What  the  health  security  program 
will  do  is  free  people  from  the  fear  of 
crippling  costs  of  illness  and  disability. 
It  will  free  people  to  obtain  good  medi- 
cal care  and  to  live  In  good  health. 

n  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is 
urgent  that  we  do  something  about  the 
sute  of  the  public's  health.  While  our 
medical  technology  and  sciences  are  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world,  the  health  of 
our  people  Is  not  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
American  men  rank  I8U.1  in  the  world  in 
life  expectancy,  giving  Swedish  men,  who 
rank  first,  an  additional  5  years  of  life. 
The  United  States  is  isth  in  infant  mor- 
tality, with  infant  mortality  for  non- 
whites  being  twice  that  of  whites.  And 
in  maternal  mortality  we  are  seventh 
with  twice  as  macy  American  motbets 
dying  during  childbirth  as  in  Sweden. 

In  short,  under  our  present  medical 
system,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  receiving  the  maximum  beneflta  of 
today's  medical  sciences :  we  are  not  get- 
ting health  care  to  the  people.  This  is 
due  to  the  high  costs.  But,  It  is  also  due 
to  tneCDciency  in  the  administration  of 
medical  services — an  Inefficiency  that  be- 
comes more  critical  each  year  with  the 
increasing  shortage  in  heaitli  care  fa- 
cilities and  professionals. 

Opponents  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tiooal  health  care  program  will  argue 
that  it  will  cost  too  much.  But  when 
analysed,  we  will  find  that.  In  fact.  It  will 
cost  no  more  than  what  we  are  paying 
liow  and  in  the  long  run  It  will  cut  costs 
because  of  Increased  efficiency  In  the  de- 
livery of  services  and  increased  produc- 
tivity of  a  more  healthy  public.  The 
Committee  of  100  estimates  that  had  the 
program  been  in  operation  in  1969,  the 
total  cost  would  have  come  to  $37  billion, 
or  approximately  $200  per  person.  This 
is  not  $37  billion  in  new  money  but  rather 
the  rechannelization  of  fimds  that  are 
now  being  spent  by  govenrnuent  agencies, 
insurance  companies,  and  individuals. 

The  Health  Security  Act  provides  that 
commencing  July  1,  1973,  all  medical 
services  would  be  paid  for  out  of  a  Health 
Security  Trust  Fund— to  be  much  like 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  There 
would  be  three  contributors :  the  general 
Tfenaury  which  would  provide  40  per- 


cent of  the  fund:  employers  through  a 
payroll  tax  would  provide  85  percent; 
and  Individuals,  25  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment appropriation  and  the  taxes  on 
Individiiais  and  corporations  would  be 
determined  by  a  Health  Security  Board. 
Estimates  now  place  the  employer  pay- 
roll tax  at  3.5  percent  with  individual 
salary  earnings  up  to  $15,000  a  year 
being  subject  to  a  tax  of  2.1  percent. 


ILLNESS    IS 


NATXTEAL    DISASTEH    THAT 
GOVXaMKCKT    HX3.P 


Mr.  Speaker,  every  major  induitrial 
nation  in  the  world  now  has  a  national 
health  care  program  except  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  reluctant  to  change 
our  health  care  institutions  in  great  part 
because  of  their  past  success;  but  let  us 
liot  let  past  successes  doom  us  to  failures 
in  the  future.  The  time  for  obaoge  has 
come — in  fact  we  already  are  late  in 
making  the  needed  adjustments  to  the 
demands  of  modem  medicine  whose  ad- 
vances, while  often  are  lifesavlng,  are 
also  very  expensive,  niness  at  any  age 
is  a  natural  disaster;  in  otlier  instanrf.s 
of  natural  disaster  our  Government  has 
assumed  a  respoDsibility  to  assist  indi- 
viduals in  meetlxig  economic  hardships. 

I  think  that  our  colleagues  would  agree 
that  no  price  can  be  attached  to  good 
health:  the  opportunity  for  good  health 
is  something  that  no  society  can  in  good 
conscience  deny  any  individual,  it  may 
be  true  that  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  of  not  suffering  an  illness  will 
have  to  pay  more  In  dollars  under  the 
Health  Security  program  than  they 
would  today.  But  Is  it  right  to  let  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  of  illness  to 
also  suffer  from  the  hardships  of  today's 
medical  costs? 

I  commend  the  Health  Seciirtty  Act  to 
our  colleagues,  and  I  urge  that  we  begin 
immediately  to  obtain  its  appro\'ai  so 
that  a  solid  administrative  foundation 
can  be  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  its  proposal  commencement  In 
1973. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Health 
Security  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  my  ofBce  work- 
ing on  a  matter  very  important  to  my 
district  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  H  Jl. 
18306.  Had  J  been  present  for  the  vote  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 


DANGEROUS  SPECIAL  DRUG 
OFFENDER  SENTENCING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.   POPP.   Mr.  ^waker.  when   the 


Rouse  debates  HJi.  18583,  the  drug  con- 
trol bill,  I  will  offer  the  amendment 
printed  at  the  foot  of  my  remarks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  amendment 
deletes  nothing  from  the  committee  bill. 
Rather,  it  adds  two  new  sections  to  the 
law  enforcement  section  0:  the  bill.  The 
amendment  is  a  supplement  to  the  "con- 
tmmng  criminal  enterprise "  portion  of 
the  committee  bill.  Together,  they  will 
constitute  a  twofold  attack  upon  the  re- 
peat offender,  the  professional  offender, 
the  truly  dangerous  criminal  without 
whom  the  unlawful  drug  culture  Is  this 
country  would  collapse. 

The  ten  of  my  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Dance:30us  Spicul  Dxoc  OrrENora 

SKKTXMCIMC 

Od  page  B8  Altec  line  i3,  insert  ttie  lol- 
lowlng: 

"Sac.  500.  (a)  Whenever  an  attorney 
cliarged  with  tlie  prD6ecution  of  a  defendant 
In  a  covirt  of  the  United  statee  for  an  alleged 
felomoviA  TlolaUon  or  any  prorifiloa  ot  Ullc 
title  or  tiUe  m  committed  '.^lien  ttie  de- 
fendant was  cn'er  tbe  a^e  or  twenty-one  yeu% 
Has  reasons  to  tieUeve  that  the  <lefendant  Is 
a  dangerous  ipeclal  drug  offender  such  at- 
torney, a  reefionahle  time  bcTore  trial  or  ac- 
ceptance by  tile  court  al  a  plea  ot  gulJty  <t 
nolo  contendere,  may  sign  and  die  with  the 
court,  and  may  amend,  a  noQce  (1}  epeclTy- 
mg  that  the  defendant  la  a  dangerous  special 
drug  oSender  wllo  upon  conviction  for  such 
felonious  violation  Is  subject  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sentence  under  subsection  (It)  of 
this  section,  snd  (Zi  setting  out  with  par- 
ticularity the  reafions  why  such  attorney  be- 
lieves the  defendant  to  be  a  dangerous  spe- 
cial drug  offender  In  no  case  &h.-<ll  tlie  fact 
that  the  defendant  is  alleged  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous special  drug  offender  be  an  issue  upon 
the  tnaj  ot  such  feloiuous  vloUttan.  be  dis- 
closed to  the  Jury,  or  be  disclosed  before  any 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  or  verdict 
or  nndlng  of  guilty  to  the  presiding  Judge 
without  rhe  consent  of  the  pej^les.  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  flung  of  the  notice  as  a 
public  rrroed  may  prejudlc*  fair  considera- 
tion of  a  pending  criminal  matter,  it  may 
order  the  notice  sealed  and  the  notice  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subpena  or  public  inspec- 
tloo  during  tiie  pendency  of  such  criminal 
matter,  except  on  order  of  tlie  court,  but 
shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  by  the  de- 
fendsnt  alleged  to  l>e  .t  dangerous  special 
drug  offender  and  his  ootmsel. 

"(b)  tipon  any  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  con- 
tendere or  verdict  or  finding  of  guUty  of  the 
defendant  of  such  felonious  violation,  a 
hearing  sliall  be  held,  tiefore  sentence  Is 
Imposed,  by  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury. 
The  court  shall  fix  a  time  for  the  hearing, 
and  notice  thereof  shoU  be  given  to  the  de- 
fendant and  the  united  States  at  least  ten 
days  prior  thereto.  The  court  shall  permit 
the  united  states  and  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, or  the  defendant  If  he  is  not  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  inspect  the  presentence 
report  sufficiently  prior  to  the  hearing  as  to 
afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  verifica- 
tion. In  extraordinary  cases,  the  court  may 
withhold  m-ilerlal  not  relevant  to  a  proper 
sentence,  diagnostic  oplnlcn  which  might 
seriously  disrupt  a  program  of  rehabJ!lt:it!on, 
any  source  of  Information  obtained  on  a 
promise  of  confldentaallty,  and  materia!  pre- 
viously disclosed  m  open  court  \  court  wlth- 
holdmg  aU  or  part  of  a  presentence  report 
shaU  Infoim  the  parties  of  its  action  and 
place  in  trie  record  the  reasons  therefor  The 
court  may  require  parties  Inspecting  all  or 
part  of  a  presentence  report  to  give  notice  ol 
any  part  thereof  Intended  to  be  controverted 
In  connection  with  the  hearing,  the  defend- 
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lint  Hiid  the  United  States  wiiall  be  cattUed 
to  u*uuoDa  of  eounael.  compulsory  ptQCt*^ 
Ki\d  rruas-«xamlnation  of  !»uch  wltiiesipe»  as 
uppettf  ftl  lite  hettTiiif-  A  duly  autheiiUcnied 
copy  uf  m  iwriiier  judgment  or  commitment 
^»11  be  prima  laoie  evidence  of  such  former 
JudKHieul  ur  commitment  If  It  appears  by  ft 
preponderttnce  o(  the  information,  including 
informatluu  submitted  during  the  trial  o. 
3UcU  feluulOLu  vtol&Uon  and  the  seniencing 
hearing  and  so  much  ot  the  presentence  re- 
port as  the  court  relle*  upon,  that  the  de- 
feudant  U  a  dangerous  »peci<U  drug  offender. 
Lbs  ctfori  sihall  sentence  the  defendant  t.» 
iniprlaoiQitient  for  an  appropriate  term  not  to 
exceed  twenty-hve  years  and  not  di^ropor- 
tluudte  lu  seventy  lo  the  maximum  term 
otherwtMi  AuthorUed  bjr  law  tor  such  fetonl- 
v-u*  violi»iK>n  Olfterwise  it  shill  sentence  the 
defendant  m  acovdance  with  the  law  pre- 
acTlblng  penalties  for  »uch  felonloua  vloUi- 
tiou.  'VXxe  court  shall  place  in  the  record  its 
ttndutgs.  Including  an  tdentlflcation  of  the 
luiormutU'u  reheU  upon  tu  maXin^  such 
Oiidings.  and  lU  «asi.«ii$  for  th*  *enience 
UnpoMd. 

••(01  This  secUoQ  shall  not  pre\-«nt  tlie 
impioaition  and  execucton  of  a  sentence  of 
tmprtBonment  tor  life  or  for  a  term  exceed- 
lott  twenly-ave  yearft  upon  any  persou  con- 
victed of  an  ofien^A  so  punlahahle. 

'  ^di  .NocwtthUanding  aiiy  other  pro^t^wn 
k>[  thu  aecuou,  tne  court  shall  not  sentence 
a  dangerous  special  drug  •  deitder  to  :eM  than 
.iny  mandatory  mmlmum  pi^nalty  pre^-rtbed 
Oy  law  (or  ^uch  feluutttus  violation  Tins  se*- 
uou  ah^ll  not  be  construed  as  creating  any 
mamUtorv  mluimutn  penalty. 

'  le  >  A  deiendaut  la  a  <p»ci«l  drug  oa«nd«r 
Lor  purpo^s*  of  this  section  if — 

■\\)  vhe  defendant  ha«  previoiuly  Deen 
CMUvicted  in  cv.*urui  of  che  United  States,  a 
Htace.  the  Dutrict  or  Columbia.  '.h«  Coui- 
mouweal  h  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or 
i^>Obi9es5i>.>n  i>f  the  Umied  States,  any  political 
sUDdivuiou.  or  any  department,  agency  or 
-usirumeuialiiy  thereof  foe  two  or  more  of- 
:ead««  invulvtng  d«a:iug  in  controlled  sub- 
>tanc«tt.  committed  ^n  occa^iioUii  duferent 
irom  one  another  and  different  irom  Auch 
teloMtouA  Violation.  <uk1  punlsbabie  la  aucb 
kVurt^  by  death  or  impruoument  in  esc«c^ 
of  one  year,  for  one  or  nK>re  *ti  such  coavic- 
Uons  the  defendant  ha^  been  impn6).-ned 
prior  to  the  couuuu&iou  of  »uch  felonious 
violation,  and  1(m«  bhau  tive  years  have 
uiap»ed  tNsiween  the  comimaalon  of  6U«2h 
-eiouiou^  v(^>lation  and  either  tbe  del eudan;  3. 
leleiL^.  '■•r  p<u'\.-le  ^  LVhecwise.  irom  tm- 
priaoament  Cor  one  such  cv'nvicUon  or  ins 
^'onimi.«ion  of  the  'atft  sUoH  pre>v'loua  offem>« 
v>r  another  oiteuae  mvolving  dealing  m  con- 
trol led  4Ubfiuuicee>  and  punishable  by  deu::! 
>.>r  .mprlsoiLuient  in  axc^sa  of  ca«  year  under 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  State. 
:  na  DL>a-ict  of  Columbia.  th«  ComuK.'uw««JtIi 
L>X  Puerto  R;co,  a  terruu^y  or  p<.<«sefittioa  qC 
:lie  VuiTdvl  Slaves,  any  po^::cal  subd^vtuion, 
K^i  A:t>  department,  agency  ot  in^'.rument^lity 
ihtMwof:  or 

^3)  the  defendant  committed  aucb  fclo- 
mous  violation  a«  part  of  a  pa:.tern  ot  deal- 
ing m  oontrv>lled  jutMt<mce:>  which  wa»  crim- 
ual  under  Applicable  law^  >.'f  any  Junadlc- 
tiou.  whKh  oonAUiuted  a  ^ubttiantlal  90urce 
1,^  h.i  uicouM.  and  m  which  !ae  niiUiife6;eU 
'*p<ic^  iltiU  or  expertise:  c\r 

1.3 1  vucb  felonloiia  MoliiLou  wad,  or  ihe 
defe^idant  commuted  »tkch  felonloua  viola* 
uon  in  furtherajKM  ^>i.  a  conspiracy  with 
..hn*t.<  or  mole  jthar  pei:«oo«  W  eoga^  In  a 
patiecu  of  deiuiug  la  coatroUed  subatance» 
whloti  was  crmmia:  uuder  Appltcuble  ^awa  of 
any  Juriad^cuou.  a:iu  ihe  defendaob  did.  or 
AgreiMl  Ihtkt  h*j  '*ouid.  initial,  organlae.  plan. 
d:itUK'e.  direct,  ausut^ge.  ji  supervlM  all  m 
ptti  t  oi  liuoh  cMOspiracy  or  de*Ung.  or  give  or 
receive  a  bribv  or  uae   forve  In  iionnectlun 


\  cuOtictiou  ahown  on  direct  -x  couateral  re- 
view or  ab  the  hearing  10  be    nvalid  or  for 


which,  the  defendant  hu  been  pardoned  on 
the  ground  of  innocence  shall  be  disregarded 
for  purposes  vt  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. In  support  of  findings  under  para- 
graph ( 2 1  of  tnu  suhsectlon.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  defendant  has  had  In  his 
own  name  or  under  hU  control  Income  or 
property  not  expluned  as  derived  from  a 
source  other  tlum  such  dealing.  For  ptirpoaee 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  income  means  a  source  of 
LucfMne  which  for  ;uiy  period  of  one  year  or 
more  exceeds  the  rr^inirntim  wage,  deter- 
ouncd  on  the  basis  of  a  forty-hour  week  and 
:lfty-week  year,  without  reference  to  excep- 
tions, under  sectioo  S(a)  Ui  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (63  Stat.  1063,  a3 
.imeuded  SO  Stat.  838>,  and  as  hereafter 
amended,  for  an  employee  engulfed  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com,- 
merce.  and  which  for  the  same  period  exceeds 
Ofty  percent  of  the  defendant's  declared  ad- 
justed gross  Income  under  section  C2  o(  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  at  19M  ittSA  Sta:.  17,  as 
amended  89  StaL.  4365  >.  and  as  hercaftBT 
amended.  For  purposes  of  pi^ragr^ph  (2'  of 
this  juhsectlon.  specUd  ikiil  or  expertuc  in 
such  dealing  includes  unusujU  Icncwiedge, 
Judgment  or  ability,  including  manual  dex- 
terity, facilitating  the  Initiation,  organizing. 
planning,  Wn*rT«»iT>p  direction,  m-uiagement. 
stHwrrision,  execution  or  concealment  of 
mctx  dealing,  the  enlxitment  oi  acci.>mpiic«B 
In  such  dealing,  the  escape  from  deiectioa  or 
apprehension  for  »uch  dealing,  or  the  dis- 
poMjtlcn  of  ihe  fruits  or  proceeds  of  5uch 
dealing-  For  purposes  .^f  paragraphs  \2\  ind 
(.3i  of  this  subsection,  r.ucb  deanag  form*  a 
pnttem  If  It  embraces  criminal  acts  that 
have  the  s<sme  or  similar  purposes,  resales. 
participants,  victuns.  or  methods  of  com- 
oUfiaton.  or  otherwise  are  interrelated  by  dia- 
Mnguishlng  ch.uucLeridt;os  and  are  not  uo- 
lAte<l  events. 

"  .  f )  A  defendant  is  atkngercu»  Tor  purposes 
01  this  section  il  a  period  of  conAnemenc 
Utuger  than  that  provided  for  such  felomous 
vioiattcn  Ls  nHjuired  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  further  crtxnlnal  conduct  by  the 
defendant. 

":g)  The  time  for  taking  an  appeal  Qrcon 
A  coovicLioa  tor  wOich  sentence  is  impoesd 
j^tec  proceedings  under  this  section  shAll  be 
measured  from  impoaiuon  of  tb«  anginal 
sentence. 

■•th»  With  respect  to  the  mcposltion.  cor- 
rection, or  reduction  of  1  sentence  ilia  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section,  a  rertew  of  ihe 
ienteoce  on  the  record  of  the  jenteocmg 
iMurt  may  be  taken  b.7  'Me  defemlani  or  *Jie 
VnJted  States  :c  i  court  oC  appeals.  Ajiy  re- 
view of  the  sentence  taken  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  t«ken  at  least  five  days  before 
expiration  of  *he  time  for  tsJtlng  a  review  of 
■Jxe  seoxence  or  appeal  of  t2ie  conviction  by 
tAe  dMfendAnt  and  shall  be  dll'.gendy  proee- 
cuted.  The  sentencing  court  may.  with  or 
Without  motion  md  nouce.  extend  *Jie  time 
lor  tdJklng  .&  review  of  the  sentence  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  tbtrty  dsys  f^om  'he  ex- 
piration of  the  time  otherwise  prascribea  bv 
law  The  court  thilJ  not  extend  the  time  for 
■-.aJclng  a  review  ot  tJse  sentence  by  the  united 
:$tatas  after  the  i.ime  has  expired.  A  court 
extending  Uie  time  for  taking  a  review  oi  'Jie 
ieutence  by  the  tTnited  States  shall  extend 
tJie  time  for  taking  Ji  review  of  the  sentence 
jr  appeal  of  the  convlctloa  by  the  defendant 
fnr  the  same  period.  Tbe  taking  of  a  review 
A  *be  sentence  by  the  United  States  ahnll  ^e 
ieemed  the  taking  of  a  review  of  Lhe  sentence 
-lud  an  iippeal  of  the  conviction  by  the  de- 
:endant.  Review  of  the  sentence  shall  include 
.-«view  gf  whether  rjie  ppjteduro  empioyea 
was  lawful,  the  ftndtQgs  made  were  .-leariy 
snuneous.  or  tbs  sentencing  court's  discre- 
tion was  abused.  The  court  of  appeals  on  re- 
view of  The  3«D':ence  may.  after  -xmsidenng 
the  record,  including  the  entire  presentence 
rei^ort,  informatlott  submitted  during  the 
trial  of  such  felonious  vioiacion  and  the  sen- 


tencing hearing,  and  the  findings  and  reasons 
of  the  scnteticing  court,  afflrm  the  sentence. 
impose  or  direct  the  imposition  of  any  sen- 
tence which  the  sentencing  court  could  orig- 
inally have  impoeed.  or  remand  for  further 
sentencing  proceedings  and  imposition  of 
sentence,  except  tlut  a  sentence  may  be 
m^de  more  severe  only  on  rerlev  of  the  sen- 
tence token  by  the  United  States  and  after 
hearing.  Failure  of  the  United  States  to  tj>f 
a  review  of  the  imposition  of  the  sentenoe 
shall,  upon  review  taken  by  the  umted  Statss 
of  the  correct  ion  or  reduction  of  the  sentence 
foreclose  imposition  of  a  sentence  more  sertra 
than  that  prerloualy  imposed.  Any  with- 
drawal or  dismissal  of  review  of  the  sentsnoe 
taken  by  the  United  States  shall  fofecloss 
imposition  of  a  sentence  more  severe  thac 
that  reviewed  but  shall  not  otherwise  fore- 
close  the  review  of  the  sentence  or  the  appeal 
of  the  conviction.  The  court  of  appeals  ihsll 
state  In  writing  the  r«*Bons  for  its  dlspositlao 
of  the  renew  of  the  sentence.  Ajty  review  o( 
the  sentence  taken  by  the  Umted  States  may 
be  dl&missed  on  a  showing  of  the  abuse  of  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  take  such  re- 
view, 

"See.  510  So  limitation  shall  be  placed 
on  the  information  concerning  the  back- 
ground, character  and  conduct  of  a  peraoa 
ooavicted  of  an  offense  which,  a  court  of  the 
Umted  Statecj  may  receive  and  '•^■"^Mftr  t<x 
the  purpose  of  unpoelng  an  appropriate  sen- 
tence 'ander  thu  Act. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  VaOex  s 
previous  order  of  the  HoiL-ie,  the  senile- 
man  from  Ohio  'Mr.  MilleB'  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr  MTTiT.KR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speftker. 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
ireat  accomplifhmencs  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
iclYes  as  individuals  and  as  a  aacku. 
There  ore  four  umes  more  TV  sets  in 
the  Umud  States  than  an:;  oth»  na- 
tion m  the  world.  There  are  over  30  mil- 
lion television  receiver?  in  the  Cmud 
States  compared  to  22  million  m  Japan. 
ibe  second-raolced  naUoiL 


-UDDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JOHN  L.  Mc- 
CLELLAN  TO  BLUECOATS.  INC.. 
AKRON,  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Coder  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  -Mr.  Ayhd)  is  recog- 
mzed  lor  13  minutes. 

Mr.  AVRSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Che  Blue- 
coats  orgaiuzatioQ  of  Summit  Count? 
-vas  created  m  1959  by  a  volunteer  imw 
of  citizena  who  were  concemed  with  toe 
weU-bemg  and  morale  of  the  umfomied 
:3rocecuve  services  oi  our  country. 

The  objecuve  of  the  organlitation  is  » 
naintam  funda  to  provide  flDancial  aid 
zo  tne  wives  and  dependents  of  poiice- 
aien.  firemen,  and  deputy  sheriffs  who 
become  disabled  or  wno  lose  their  Uves 
ui  line  of  duty. 

I  am  very  proud  oi  my  membership 
ux  this  very  One  i^roup  from  Summi' 
County.  Ohio.  Other  cities  have  similar 
>n{  animations. 

These  men  '^'hom  we  serve  are  almost 
ilaily  risking  their  lives  on  our  behalf. 
The  conct»ii  thiit  we  show  them  L-acnoL 
aelp  but  raise  their  morale.  This  is  {»r- 
:icuiarly  beneficial  during  a  period  wheu 
they  have  been  under  phi-sicai  attack  by 
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some  of  the  very  people  whom  they  are 
tryin^r  to  assist. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Akron  Bluecoats 
had  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Portage 
Coimtrj'  Club.  The  principal  speaker  at 
the  banquet  was  a  man  who  has  done 
fQore  for  law  and  order  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  our  history.  Through  the 
bearings  that  he  has  conducted  and  the 
legislation  that  he  has  Initiated,  he  has 
slowed  up  the  activities  of  organized 
crime. 

I  am  speaking,  of  coiuse,  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan.  I  have  valued 
the  friendship  of  this  great  man  and  have 
followed  his  leadership  in  this  most  im- 
portant field. 

As  I  sat  listening  to  his  speech  at  the 
Akron  Bluecoats'  dinner  I  felt  that  my 
colleagues  would  be  very  interested  In 
his  remarks.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  c(»nmendation  of  our  police 
forces. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan's  remarks 
foDow: 

EicnPTs  Prom  Remarks  op  Scif ator  Joaic 
L.  McCxJXiJUt 

We  ore  now  In  the  mld&t  of  a  perilous 
period  in  our  nation^  history.  Our  fuuntry 
ic  In  trouble:  it  is  confronted  with  real  dan- 
gen 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  survival  is  not 
rtpoeed  Id  the  fin<*«l'***'  and  bombs  or  in  the 
armed  mlglit  of  any  foreign  foe.  Although 
there  Is  danger  from  that  source — and  I  do 
QDi  minimise  It — our  cajmclty  and  power  of 
ntallaUon  bave  served  so  far  as  an  effective 
deterrent  to  any  direct  military  attack  upon 
us  by  any  would-be  aggresoor.  If  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  posture  of  defense 
Adequate  to  repel  such  an  attack,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  overt  attempt  will  ever  be 
made  from  without  to  conquer  or  destroy 
our  country  by  force  of  arms. 

I  believe  the  greatest  and  more  Immediate 
duger  to  our  national  security  stems  from 
the  criminal  and  subversive  activities  of 
enemies  within. 

More  than  100  years  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  "if  danger  ever  reaches  us,  It  must 
spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come  from 
sbroad."  He  further  said.  "If  destruction  be 
our  lot.  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finl^ier;  as  a  nation  of  free  men.  wo  must 
<lTe  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide."  Hls- 
Wry  conflxoos  that  great  nations  ore  never 
conquered  from  the  out^de  unless  they  be- 
come corrupt  and  subverted  from  within. 

The  wave  of  criminal  behavior  and  the 
unrelenting  assaults  now  being  mode  on 
our  society  and  constituted  authority  are 
moving  us  toward  the  brink  of  chaos  and 
anarchy.  These  assaults  have  reached  such 
momentum  and  gravity  that  they  now  com- 
pel urgent  and  profound  national  concern. 

Lawlessness,  violent  dissension,  and  moral 
decay  which  pervade  our  land  Vxlay  liave 
iw<d)ed  dimensions  that  portend  open  re- 
bellion against  society  and  the  rule  of  law. 
The  unprecedented  rise  In  crime  and  the 
•teady  decline  in  effective  law  enforcement 
during  the  pest  decade  present  a  most  for- 
bidding record— a  record  that  is  a  reproach 
to  our  nation  and  to  our  modem  civilization. 

Crimes  of  rapacity  and  violence  bave 
spread  until  Uiey  blanket  our  nation.  There 
Ifl  no  sanctuary — no  refuge — to  which  the 
citizen  can  repair  for  safety  and  for  protec- 
tion from  criminal  depredations. 

Crimes  today  ore  committed  cverj-where 
with  vinuai  impunity — in  the  stxeeu  and 
^eys.  In  our  schools  and  churches,  and  in 
o\ir  homes  and  market  places.  Crime  Is  In 
no  way  related  to  geography;  It  knows  no 
boundaries.  This  growing  rebellion  against 
the  rule  of  law  threatens  our  Internal  secur- 


ity   and    endangers    the    survival    of    our 
oountxy. 

If,  for  the  nest  10  years,  crime  increases 
at  tiie  same  rate  tbat  It  has  during  the  past 
decode,  we  will  be  Inundated  with  an  epi- 
demic of  lawlessness — the  dc\iLst&tian  and 
ravages  of  which  the  structure  of  our  society 
cannot  withstand  and  which  the  soveretgmy 
of  our  government  cannot  survive. 

Just  as  street  crime  is  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  persons  and  property,  equal- 
ly menacing  is  the  threat  of  organized  crime 
to  the  stability  of  our  economic  system,  and 
to  the  integrity  of  government.  So  en- 
trenched, oold-blooded.  and  powerful  are 
the  forces  of  organized  crime  that  they  have 
created  outside  of  the  law  a  veritable  para- 
sitic government  that  feeds  like  a  leech  on 
all  segments  of  our  economy  and  society. 

•  ••••• 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  ended  with  crimes 
of  violence  up  131  percent  The  decade  of 
the  seventies  has  been  ushered  In  wltb  a 
rash  of  diabolical  and  senseless  bombings 
directed  at  government  bulldiogs,  at  public 
officials,  and  at  educaUonoi,  religious,  and 
free  enterprise  InsutuUons. 

Some  5.000  bombmgs  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States  during  tiie  past  18  months. 
More  than  1,200  of  these  were  with  high 
explosives  bombs;  the  others  were  with  in- 
candiary  devloes.  These  bombings  caused 
the  deaths  of  at  least  43  persons,  mjured 
more  than  400  others,  and  resulted  In  prop- 
erty damage  In  excess  of  a36  nUUlon. 

In  addition  to  these  actual  bombings,  some 
35,000  bomb  threats  have  been  made-  Some 
of  these  threats  and  bombings  were,  of 
course,  conunitted  by  individual  fanatics 
whose  varied  motivations  possibly  cannot  be 
eatftblished.  But,  we  know  that  many  were 
incited  and  carried  out  imder  the  direction 
and  leadership  of  weU-organi£ed  militant 
groups  with  malicious  intent  lo  commit  sabo- 
tage and  to  instUl  fear  and  terror  in  the  peo- 
ple and  in  the  0IB0I4I  "establishment"  in  the 
cities  and  communities  where  they  occurred. 
I  am  convinced  that  many  of  these  violent 
assaults  ore  a  phase  of  training  for  guerrilla 
warfare  which  self-styled  revolutionaries  ore 
planning  and  Intend  to  wage  against  our  free 
society  and  constituted  government. 

These  characteristic  revolutionary  tactics 
have  also  been  resorted  to  by  rioters  and 
protestors  to  support  causes,  to  protest  al- 
leged grievances,  and  to  Impose  inordinate, 
unlawful,  and  non-negotiable  demands.  In 
fact,  threats,  violence,  and  blackmail  are 
now  instruments  of  common  use  to  compel 
government,  public  officials,  and  our  free  In- 
stitutions to  be  subservient  to  the  wUl  and 
d^rnftrtriR  of  the  onarcblst  and  the  mob. 

There  are  those,  too  many,  who  seek  to  ex- 
cuse and  mitigate  actual  civil  disobedience 
and  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  pro- 
test and  dissent.  But,  violence  and  other 
unlawful  acta  are  unacceptable  and  intoler- 
able instruments  for  the  advocacy  of  causes 
or  OS  weapons  of  protest  against  rules  of 
society  or  laws  with  which  one  disagrees. 

Distent  is  a  precious  right — a  right  that 
we  all  acknowledge  and  defend.  But  legiti- 
mate dissent  does  not  n-arrant  or  excuse  acts 
of  arson,  bombing,  or  violence  to  the  prop- 
erty and  person  of  another.  Such  actions 
wilfully  perpetrated  are  crimes,  and  the  dis- 
senters and  protestors  who  resort  to  sticb 
violent  acts  ore  law  violators  and  should  be 
dealt  with  swiftly  and  severely. 

The  right  of  dissent  and  protest  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  grant  of  privilege  or  license 
to  vloIaU  the  law  or  lo  Interfere  with  or  ob- 
struct the  leglUmate  rights  of  othera. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Today,  the  lawbreaker.  In  oil  categories- 
Including  the  habitual  criminal  and  the  or- 
ganized crime  offender — enjoys  greater  Im- 
mxmlty  and  protection  than  ever  before.  Only 


aboui  one  peraott  out  ot  every  30  who  com- 
mit a  major  crime  is  ultimately  convicted 
and  punished.  And,  when  they  are  pun- 
ished, seldom  are  the  sentences  Imposed 
coramciisurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  crimes 
i;r/nunltlod. 

This  soft-sentencing  practice  is  on  im- 
portant lactor  in  the  ever-widening  gap  be- 
tween lawlessness  and  lav  and  order.  Lenient 
sentencing  has  definitely  i^rlppled  the  war 
on  crime.  Blsing  recidivism  tells  us  that  re- 
habilitation la  seldom  achieved.  Upward  of 
75  percent  of  those  arrested  today  are  re- 
peaters. 

This  gap  is  further  widened  by  the  gro*'iug 
inabaity  of  our  police  to  solve  miOiy  major 
crimes.  WbUe  the  over«ll-rsie  of  crime  was 
rising  by  148  p«cent  during  the  Is^t  10 
years,  the  rate  of  crime  clearances,  that  is. 
crimes  solved  by  law  enforcement  olBci.\l3, 
declined  by  32  percent. 

Inordinate  delays  from  time  of  arrest  and 
indictment  until  trial  are  a  mounting  ob- 
stacle to  the  administration  of  Justice.  Most 
regrettably,  many  of  these  delays  are  oc- 
casioned by  technicalities  Associated  with 
■■new  rights"  and  proceduml  requirements 
that  havt  been  imposed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Ulal  processes  in  criminal  cAses 
As  s  result.  In  many  Jurisdictions,  the  crimi- 
nal case  docket  has  become  sr-  congrsted 
that  It  takes  from  a  year  to  two  veara— 
and  longer — to  bring  a  serious  criminal  case 
to  trial.  During  the  long  period  of  waiting 
for  the  trial  to  begin,  the  accused  is  usually 
free  on  ball  with  the  opportunity  to  resume 
his  criminal  activities,  and.  too  often,  many 
do  Just  that. 

All  of  this  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
English  system  where  the  time  from  arres: 
to  time  of  trial  averages  only  six  to  eight 
weeks  and  another  30  to  60  days  to  final 
disposition  on  rippeal.  Obviously,  there  is 
urgent  need  to  speed  up  the  processes  of 
Justice  and  provide  for  quicker  trials  und 
hnal  disposition  of  criminal  cases. 

JCr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  his  recent 
State  of  the  Judiciary  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  underscored  this  prob- 
lem and  noted  that  It  now  takes  twice  as 
long  as  it  did  10  years  ago  to  dispose  of  crimi- 
nal cases  from  indictment  to  sentence  Thie 
prolonged  time  is  frequently  compelled  by 
reason  of  the  "new  rights"  and  technicalities 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred — and  particu- 
larly to  those  associated  with  confessions, 
identifying  witnesses,  and  evidence  seized 
bv  the  police. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  some  Coun  decisions 
have  been  a  contrlbutmg  lactor  to  the  de- 
terioration of  law  enforcemt^nt.  And,  X  think 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Supreme  Court 
during  this  era  of  rising  crime  and  ttirbu- 
lence  has  overruled  and  repudiated  sound 
court  precedents  of  long-standing  and  has 
reinterpreted  and  given  strained  construc- 
tion and  new  meaning  to  many  parts  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Court  has  contnicd  "new  constitu- 
tional rights"  for  the  accused  which  hivt* 
altered  numerous  evidentiary  rules  and  law 
enforcement  procedures.  Uany  of  these 
chaogea  have  served  to  make  the  police  offi- 
cer's Job  increosmgly  difficult  and  more 
dangerous. 

My  views  on  the  eSect  of  these  Court  de- 
cisions are  shared  by  others— Including  past 
and  present  members  of  the  Court  Itself.  In 
1967,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  Bergcr  is.  New  York,  stated: 

"Newly  contrived  constitutional  rights 
bave  been  established  without  any  apparent 
concern  for  the  empirical  process  that  goes 
with  leglsUtive  reform." 

Later,  when  I  used  the  word  "confnied" 
in  referring  to  oertam  rulings  of  the  Court, 
I  was  taken  to  task  by  some  of  the  liberal 
press  sT't  commentators.  But.  obviously,  I 
did  not  originate  the  application  of  that 
tennlnology  to  Supreme  Court  declsione.  A 
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member  of  the  Court  Itself  M  apparently  the 
author  of  It. 

In  reading  many  dissenting  opinions  of 
members  of  the  Court.  I  And  that  th«y  often 
use  much  harsher  and  more  InclslTe  language 
in  criticizing  the  Cotirt's  oplnlona  than  I 
have  ever  used  in  commenting  on  the  Court'e 
precedent-shattering    decisions. 

Mr.  Justice  Barlan  in  that  dissenting  opin- 
ion further  said: 

"l^e  Court  has  more  and  mora  taken  to 
itself  BOIe  responsibility  for  setting  tba  pot- 
trm  for  criminal  law  enforcement  tbrotigh- 
out  the  country." 

Now.  let  OB  take  a  brief  look  at  that 
"pattern**  bearing  In  mind  that  the  written 
Constitution  has  not  changed — not  one 
word  of  It.  The  meanings  of  Its  words  h&ve 
Klznply  been  unwisely  reinterpreted  by  the 
Court  and  given  new  applications,  in  many 
lustAiict.>s,  to  overrule  prsTloua  dedslons  and 
many  sound  precedents  of  long  standing  and 
to  change  the  law  of  the  land. 

StaUsUci  dramatically  portray  the  pic- 
ture. Out  of  133  federal  criminal  eases  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court — with  a  writ- 
ten opinion — during  the  past  10  years,  69  or 
5£  percent  of  them  were  reversed.  Out  of 
146  state  crtmlnaJ  cases  so  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  during  that  same  period  of 
time,  114  or  78  percent  of  them  were  re- 
versed. That  ••pattern" — that  record — It 
seems  to  me.  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  for 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  our  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Judgfts  and  our  state  Supreme  Couit 
Judges,  respectively,  ore  that  unqualified 
and  inccmpetent  a&  to  warrant  such  whole- 
sale reversal  of  their  decisions. 

T%'Q  new  members — Including  a  Chief 
Jusuce — have  been  appointed  to  the  Court 
within  u\«  laat  yettx.  In  due  time,  no  doubt, 
other  chaogea  on  the  Court  will  occur.  I  am 
encouraged  that  the  ohangca  thus  far  are 
for  the  better. 

As  evidence  of  this,  it  Is  signiflcant  to  note 
tbae  during  the  la^t  term  of  the  Warren 
Court  (1968-60)  the  Court  heard  and  de- 
cide«l  3t}  appeals  in  orUnlnal  casee.  The  gov* 
erament — the  proaecution — won  only  eight 
(or  31  percent!  of  them:  IS  (or  69  percent) 
of  them  were  E«ver«c<l.  Quite  Ul  contn^st. 
durmg  the  Or-i  term  of  the  Burger  Court 
11969-70).  the  Court  heard  and  decided  39 
appeals  la  criminal  cases.  The  government — 
the  prosecution — won  18  i or  03  percent)  of 
these.  Percentagewise.  thU  represents  100 
percent  Lrnprovement  over  the  previous  year 
under  the  Warren  Court. 

This  :narked  loiprovemenL  certainly  gue« 
promli«  that  the  Jitdiciat  pendulum  ix  bet^Hi- 
niug  to  swing  back  towards  a  better  balance 
uf  Justice  as  betwe«n  the  rights  of  the  crlmi- 
nai  and  tne  protection  of  society.  This  change 
may  weU  mdicate  that  the  acttvlam  and  fal^e 
liberalism  which  so  often  charact«rtBed  socne 
of  the  Court's  decisions  during  the  past  few 
years  are  dlinJntshiug  snd  hopefully  an 
beln^t  abandoned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Although  some  of  the  Court's  declslonii 
may  have  frur-tra':«d  and  weakened  law  en- 
forrment.  they  certainly  are  not  tbe  basic 
cauaes   of  criminal    behavior 

Many  socio- economic  fi*ctors  can  be  Iden- 
tified as  causes  of  crime:  such  as  poverty, 
overcrowded  living  conditions,  unemploy- 
m<.*Qt.  lack  of  education,  broken  homes,  ex- 
pot\ir«  to  \loIence  la  movies  and  on  televi- 
«Uui.  drug  addiction.  .\nd  many  others.  These 
cau«<»  do  exist  In  varying  degree*.  They 
of  course,  .should  receive  the  attention  of 
bo«th  government  and  society  and  should  be 
removed  or  ameliorated  wherever  poaelWe 
In  fact,  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  ts  now 
spending  some  MO  to  $60  billion  annnslly  on 
programs  directed  to  problems  in  thoeo  arvae. 

Bv.t,  some  of  these  factors  are  tr>o  often 
magnified  and  exaggerated  as  major  causes 
of  crlzne.  For.  todaj.  we  have  greater  afBn- 


enoe  and  iMs  poverty  In  America  than  ever 
before  We  have  better  housing,  more  con- 
vealeoces.  and  greater  educational  and 
economic  oppcrturutiefi  than  over  before.  We 
had  much,  miuih  leas  crime  half  a  cooiury 
ago — even  a  quarter  of  a  century  agt> — when 
povtfty  was  far  more  prev:klent  ihan  It  la 
now.  And,  certainly,  we  cannot  blame  pt-v- 
ertv.  overcrowded  living  conditioos.  unem- 
pjoyment.  and  such  other  factors  for  rtie 
lawless  behavior  and  rioting  of  college  stu- 
dents or  lor  the  revoiuHonary  bomhiags  and 
violent  activuiea  of  suob  orgaxilaailoixs  as 
the  Black  Panthert.  and  the  Studeuts  fur  a 
Oemocrstlc  Society  and  their  bomb-Lhrow- 
ing  offspring,    The   Weatherman. 

I  believe  the  major  caiue  of  crime  and 
Lawlessness  with  which  we  are  today  afflicted 
is  more  ba^lc  and  goes  deeper.  It  stcnu  pn- 
marUy  from  the  failure  of  the  home«.  the 
schools,  and  the  churches  to  LnstiU  into  our 
youth  high  ideals  and  standards  of  moraltly 
and  decency  and  n  stronger  sense  of  citizen- 
ship obligation. 

These  are  tbe  Instituitons  where  discipline. 
r?^pect  for  authorliy.  cooeepta  off  individual 
re^fp-^nslb  111*7.  "id  a  sense  of  duty  ko  Ood. 
to  country,  and  to  our  fetlowmiin  are  first 
instilled  into  tbe  h<.>art«  of  mlnd^  of  our 
chHdren.  The  void  crrated  by  thMe  failures 
is  too  often  filled  today  with  an  atutude  of 
dlsrccppeet.  pennissiv«.T«M.  cynlcUm.  and  a 
oallousnefls  that  borders  on  nihilism  Unfor* 
tunately.  however,  those  would-be  uhiUatB 
of  thb  generation  offer  no  con&tractlve  -.JntK- 
native,  "niev  olttT  only  disruption,  chao*. 
!by.  and  destruction 


In  addition  to  auchorlzl&g  and  funding 
many  proerams  to  remove  or  ameliorate 
those  soctsl  and  economic  fsrtora  that  are 
often  dted  as  causes  of  crime,  tbe  Congress 
ts  also  enacting  new  laws  to  improve  and 
strengthen  our  law  enforcement  proeeates 
and  procedures. 

In  isea.  Congress  enaeted  the  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  C<jntrol  Act.  Title  I 
of  that  Act  provider  for  federal  ftnanctal  as- 
sistance to  states  and  units  of  local  go^em- 
menta.  We  appropriated  863  mtUicn  for  that 
purpose  in  I9fl9.  »2W  mUHon  for  Plscal  1970. 
and  we  wQI  appropriate  $480  mlllton  for 
PUcal  1971.  Within  the  next  three  to  live 
years,  this  appropriation  Item  is  expected  to 
exceed  tl  billion  dollars  annually.  It  will 
be  another  four  or  five  years  before  this  pro- 
gram will  come  into  fuU  fruition,  but  by 
reason  of  thu  federal  assistance,  we  will 
soon  have  better  trained,  better  equipped. 
and  more  efficient  law  enforcement  officials 
throughdut  the  nation. 

Title  m  of  that  Act  provides  for  court- 
authorized  and  carefully  controlled  use  of 
tt^retaps  and  electronic  mrvetllance.  This 
Title  of  the  bill  was  bitterly  contested  in 
i^e  Senate  but  flnally  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  66  to  13.  The  opposition 
contended  that  this  Title  would  legallee 
promiscuous  snooping  and  the  invasion  of 
privacy  of  American  citizens.  These  fear^ 
and  predictions  have  in  no  way  materialized. 
The  former  Attorney  General,  as  you  know, 
spurned  this  Title  of  the  Act  and  refused  to 
use  It.  Fortunately,  however,  the  present  Ad- 
ministration ts  m»nrig  rorcetul  and  effective 
use  of  It. 

During  the  first  16  months  of  this  Admin- 
istration. 136  court;  orders  have  been  pro- 
cured for  wiretapping  or  electronic  survell- 
laace.  One  biindred  thirty-three  of  these 
were  executed.  Of  that  133,  131  were  suc- 
cessful and  productive,  resulting  In  419  ar- 
rests and  335  persons  being  indicted  to 
dale.  Results  achieved  from  only  Jiist  a  few 
of  those  court-approved  wiretaps  are: 

(1)  194  pounds  of  hrrroln  worth  W  million 
were  seised. 

(3)  Two  separate  numbers  rackets  rinfs 
opeartlng  In  00  dUTerent  locAtloos  In  I04- 
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western  States  were  Ijroken  up  with  the 
seiKure  of  gambling  records  and  parapher- 
nalia and  t&0.000  In  cash. 

(3)  A  half  million  dollars  worth  of  stolea 
bonds  was  recovered. 

(4)  Plans  for  murder  and  a  bank  robbery 
were  overheard  which  alerted  officials  aoA 
enabled  them  to  prevent  the  murder  uid  to 
apprahend  the  robbers  and  recover  tbe  stoltii 
izkoney  Immediately  following  tbe  robbon. 

(A  I  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  poUn 
made  a  successful  raid  reooverixig  Uigt 
quanutles  of  drugs  and  arrested  44  Individ- 
uals. Intruding  a  lawyer,  a  policeman,  a  real 
estate  agent,  a  dentist,  a  wholesale  distribu- 
tor of  drugs,  and  two  members  of  the  Maff, 
who  Imported  the  drugs. 

(Inoldentally.  members  of  the  Cosa  Nos- 
tra or  other  organized  crime  groups  weie  in- 
volved In  all  of  these  opcratloni.) 

Thus,  the  effectiveneas  of  thU  statute  la 
the  war  on  organised  orlme  U  now  firmly 
sstabllsbed.  And.  to  date,  contrary  to  prc- 
dlctlons.  there  has  not  been  reported  a  tin- 
gle Instance  of  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  au- 
thority and  the  power  that  the  Act  confcn. 

•  •  a  •  ■ 

On  January  33rd  of  thi£  year,  the  Senate 
passed  t>y  a  record  vote  of  73  ta  1.  8.  30. 
the  Orgrmlzed  Crune  Control  Act  of  1966. 
Since  that  time,  22  Senators  who  were  ab- 
sent and  net  irTitUig  have  announced  their 
support  for  the  measure  It  deals  pninartir 
with  evidence-gathering  and  uiol  proc-^ei- 
in  organized  crime  c^ses .  Among  other 
things.  It  revamps  the  grand  jury  system, 
permits  the  securing  of  testimony  in  certain 
instances  over  the  objections  of  self-Incrtm- 
inatlon,  permits  tbe  taking  of  depositions  of 
wltneseee  who  maj  be  In  danger  of  reprisals, 
provides  new  antl -gambling  measures,  pro- 
vides fvT  tbfc  appUcatlofl  of  anti-tnut  type 
remedleai  to  organised  crime's  Infiltrarioa  of 
legitimate  btislnesses.  and  provides  for  In- 
creafied  punishment  for  habitual,  prrfe^- 
slonal.  ajid  organlxed  crime  offenders. 

Notwithstanding  Attorney  General  MltcL- 
eU  has  termed  thla  bill  "one  of  the  mut 
Imoglnntlve  and  comprehensive  proposals  to 
combat  organlxed  crime  ever  introduced  is 
t*i*  CongrcM";  notwithstanding  many  ol  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  recommended 
by  the  President's  Crime  Commission;  not- 
withstanding the  bill  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Coimtles,  National  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Pcllce.  and  the  .Amer- 
ican Bar  Association:  ^nd  notwithstanding 
this  law  Is  urgently  needed;  the  bUI  ba^ 
been  languishing  in  the  House  Judlclsrj 
Commltte  now  for  more  than  seven  months. 
The  public  intereit  and  the  saiety  and  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  require  tbat  the 
House  process  and  pass  this  measure  without 
further  procrastination  and  delay. 

tnclden tally,  the  same  forces  who  fought 
the  wiretap  and  electronic  surveillance  pro- 
vision of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  are  today 
bitterly  opposing  S.  30.  These  forces  were 
wrong  when  they  foa?br  tfce  Omnibus  Saft 
Streets  snd  Crime  Control  Act,  and  tbey  sts 
Just  as  wrong  now  m  opposing  this  Orfs- 
nlaed  Crtme  Control  Act. 

The  passage  of  this  btl!  means  that  flie 
Congress  wiU  have  given  a  new  chest  of  mod- 
em tools — effective  tools — to  law  eufOfes- 
ment  egencifrt  wt'h  which  to  nroteet  society 
from  the  violence  and  depredaHons  of  pro- 
fesstonal  crlmlnala  Certainly,  ins  ensetnmi' 
win  greatly  increase  the  prob»t>lF*tT  that  the 
profeeslonal  gangsters  und  racketeers,  tbe 
Illegal  narcotle  dt«rtbutors.  aod  the  mem- 
bers of  organleed  crime  rings  aiwi  gacnbliw 
syndicates  wfll  be  apprehended,  tried,  ooc- 
vleted.  and  punished  for  chelr  oefarteii" 
crimes 

The  Osnarte.  I  am  protid  to  sav,  has  folly 
measured  up  to  and  met  Its  iespouitt»fllty 
The  AdmlnlRtrstlon  favors  and  ts  stpoagly 
sapportlng  tte   bill.   The  AoMrioau   psopl* 
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bATC  a  rlgbt  to  uk  and  to  expect  tbe  House 
at  aepreMDUbUvee  to  act  promptly  ana  favor- 
^ly  In  adding  these  vital  new  weapons  to 
tJEM  arsenal  of  law  eaXorcemant. 

.  .  •  •  • 

Our  aherilla  and  tnelr  deputies,  our  pollce- 
QMn  OQ  the  atreets,  and,  quite  frequently. 
our  municipal  firemen  are  on  tbe  front  Hue 
at  iwlAancc  to  criminal  assaulu.  They  are 
itoa  prUaary  target  of  the  law  violators,  tbe 
lobveislves,  and  tbe  revolutlonarlee.  Tbey  are 
nqulred  to  do  their  Jobs  In  an  atmoepbere 
of  pawing  resentment  and  boslUUy.  Tbey 
sre  our  firing  line  defenders  who  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  verbal  abuse  and  physical  at- 
tacks of  those  who  are  seeking  to  undermine 
sad  destroy  our  system.  Tbey  ore  compelled 
to  endure  tbe  epithet.  "Pigs,"  and  the  vile 


missile  troops  withdraw  new  weapons 
systems  installed  in  the  area  of  tbe  Suez 
Canal  in  violation  of  the  90-day  ceasc- 
flre.  The  United  States  was  the  Initiator 
of  this  cease-lire  and  gave  Israel  solemn 
assurances  that  Israel's  security  would 
not  be  compromised.  Yet.  these  assur- 
ances proved  worthless  when  Russian- 
Egyptian  missiles  were  moved  forward  in 
violation  of  tbe  standstill  agreement 
This  step  must  be  taken  to  lend  credibil- 
ity to  the  VS.  role  on  tbe  eve  ol  the  visit 
to  the  Onited  States  of  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir  who  is  due  here  this 
week,  September  17. 
Second.  The  United  States  must  move 


that  collaborates  or  harbors  air  pirates 
as  violators  of  international  law  subject 
to  appropriate  sanctions. 

Sixth.  A  congressional  Joint  resolution 
should  be  offered  to  insist  that  all  pas- 
sengers on  American  ships  and  aircraft 
be  afforded  the  full  protection  of  the 
American  flag  regardless  of  the  religion 
and  nationality  of  such  pa-ssengers.  Such 
resolution  would  provide  for  all  measures 
necessary,  including  use  of  military  force, 
to  rescue  persons  hijacked  or  kidnapped 
when  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  aboard  VS.  aircraft  or 
ships. 

Tbe  time  for  talking  about  these  pro- 


Sotanities  and  obecenitiee  tb^t  ring  in  their    at  once  to  rectify  the  present  imbalance     posals  is  past.  We  must  act  now. 


sars.  It  Is  tbey  who  are  expected  to  sustam 
snd  bear  without  retallaUon  the  vulgar  In- 
sults of  the  vandal,  the  arsonist,  and  the 
rioter  and  then  be  subjected  to  a  false  and 
malicious  charge  of  "police  brutality."  It  ts 
the;  who  under  trying  circumstances  and 
ordeal  must  keep  their  "cool."  In  other  words, 
tbey  are  expeoted  to  keep  their  heads  when 
aU  about  tbem  are  losing  tbelrs  and  blaming 
them  for  tbe  disorders  and  violence  at  band. 

To  tbe  dedicated,  courageous,  and  faithful 
pouoe  olBcera  of  our  nation,  we  all  owe  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  That  debt  Is  an  ob- 
Ijgauon  that  law-abiding  citizens  can  only 
partially  pay  by  giving  to  them  unstinting 
cooperation,  moral  support,  and  good  will. 

Time  Is  running  out.  We  must  restore  law 
and  order  In  America.  To  do  this,  we  must 
make  available  to  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies all  legal  weapons  that  can  be  faabloned 
within  tbe  framework  of  the  Constitution. 
We  must  stop  pampering  the  perpetrators  of 
violence,  stop  coddling  crunlnalE,  and  stop 
ooodoning  crime.  I  believe  that  the  right  of 
Um  eltlaan  to  be  safe  transcends  tbe  right  of 
the  criminal  to  be  free.  We  can  never  have 
safe  streets  and  safe  homes,  nor  will  our  free 
institutions  Xm  secured,  until  we  get  tbe 
snarcbists,  tbe  habitual  criminals,  and  other 
felons  off  the  streets  and  m  the  Jalla  Where 
tbey  belong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkhm)  is 
recognized  lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cat- 
astrophic events  In  recent  days  in  the 
Middle  East  give  all  of  us  cause  for  great 
anxiety  and  concern.  The  outlook  is  dark 
and  grim.  The  showdown  is  here  and 
our  Government  can  no  longer  make  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

Israelis  are  disillusioned  because  it  is 
now  clear  that  the  United  sutea  was  not 
adequately  prepared  to  monitor  tbe 
cease-Bre  as  closely  as  it  promised  Is- 
rael it  would.  Tbe  Egyptian-Soviet  axis 
brazenly  violated  the  standstill  and  po- 
sitioned many  SA-2  missiles  in  the  pro- 
hibited 32-mile  zone  west  of  the  Suez. 
The  new  sites  are  within  11  miles  of 
the  canal  and  the  Egyptians  may  now 
aim  at  Israel  planes  12^  miles  east  of 
the  canal. 

Indeed,  many  now  suspect  that  Egypt 
accepted  the  cease-fire  to  gain  a  breath- 
ing spell  for  her  army  and  to  mass  ma- 
teriel and  manpower.  In  preparation  for 
military  and  diplomatic  pressures  to 
force  Israel's  capitulation  to  ultimata 
when  the  90-day  truce  ends. 

I  would  like  to  outline  six  steps  that 
should  be  taken  immediately  by  tbe 
United  States. 

One.  The  United  States  must  demand 
that  tbe  United  Arab  Republic  and  Soviet 
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which  menaces  Israel  and  encourages 
tbe  Arab  to  continue  belligerency.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  grant  of  tirms  and 
provtslon  of  easy  credit  long-term  loans 
covering  otber  arms.  Phantom  Jet  air- 
craft should  be  delivered  immediately 
from  existing  reserve  stocks  of  tbe  VS. 
Air  Force  in  West  Germany.  So  should 
the  latest  electronic  coimtermeasure  de- 
vices to  cope  with  the  missiles.  It  is  also 
essential  that  Israel  receive  the  best 
available  American  tanks.  Improved 
Hawk  missile  s.vstems,  and  other  arms 
without  delay.  This  ts  tbe  least  that  the 
United  States  can  do  to  balance  the  new 
situation  created  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
addition  to  the  deterioration  of  the  sltua- 
Uon  in  Jordan  and  Lebanon.  It  is  tbe 
only  way  to  deter  even  more  volatile 
Arab  aggression. 

Third.  The  time  has  come  to  advocate 
a  United  States-Israel  defense  pact.  Since 
Soviet  troops  now  confront  Israel  at  tbe 
Suez  Canal,  the  risk  of  miscalculation  Is 
apparent.  To  deter  the  Russians  from  in- 
correctly assessing  American  intentions, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  United  States  spell 
out  in  contractual  form  tbe  commitment 
of  our  coimtry  not  to  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  unleash  its  own  forces  against 
Israel.  This  may  avert  Russian  involve- 
ment that  may  escalate  and  lead  to 
world  war  m  and  tbe  nuclear  destruc- 
tion of  the  world. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  must  re- 
spond vigorously  to  Arab  hijacking.  In 
addition  to  placing  armed  guaids  aboard 
American  commercial  aircraft,  we  must 
dramatize  to  the  Arab  states  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  collaboration  with  the  ter- 
rorists. Oh,  sure  some  Arab  regimes  dis- 
avow tbe  acts  of  terrorists.  But  they  are 
Just  as  responsible  for  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  so-called  liberationlsts. 
They  allow  terrorists  camps  and  com- 
mando training  to  flourish  openly  in  their 
lands  and  allowed  them  to  flaunt  their 
threats  and  attacks  on  Israel.  So,  when 
Egypt  and  Lebanon  plead  trmoccnt  to  re- 
sponsibility for  the  hijackings  they  are 
Just  as  guilty  as  the  actual  perpetrators. 
We  should  discontinue  all  flights  to 
Beirut  and  Cairo.  We  should  deny  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  to  the  air- 
craft of  any  nation  that  serves  nations 
that  harbor  pirates.  We  should  embargo 
delivery  of  airliners  ordered  here  by 
Arab  states. 

Fifth.  We  should  propase  an  interna- 
tional convention  at  the  Hauge  to  draft 
a  treaty  or  imlawful  seizure  to  provide 
the  apprehension,  prosecution  or  extra- 
dition of  hijackers  and  make  any  nation 


XNVTTA'nON  FOR  ACTION  AGAINST 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ramiau.)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tbe 
beneflt  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  bilUon 
dollar  a  year  cost  of  organized  crime, 
and  whose  mental  and  emotional  suf- 
fering at  the  hands  of  the  crime  lords 
cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents, 
I  have  today  flled  a  discharge  petition 
on  House  Resolution  1169.  This  resolu- 
tion will  provide  for  4  hours  general  de- 
bate. It  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
every  Member  to  vote  on  meaningful 
legislation  for  dealing  with  the  nation- 
wide problems  of  organized  crime. 

If  this  petition  attains  the  necessary 
218  signatures.  It  will  bring  to  the  floor 
our  bill,  HR.  18279,  tbe  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  This  bill  is  essen- 
tially and  substantially  the  same  as  tbe 
bill  S.  30,  which  passed  the  Senate  and 
has  been  before  our  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  since  January.  All  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  done  their  homework 
are  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  that 
bill. 

This  is  tbe  first  time  In  my  years  here 
that  I  have  sponsored  a  discbarge  peti- 
tion. But  the  need  for  the  legislation  to 
which  this  petition  Is  attached  is  so  great, 
the  conditions  which  it  would  help  cor- 
rect need  correction  so  badly  and  the 
hour  of  this  legislative  session  so  late  as 
to  Justify  drastic  procedures  if  they  are 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  the  multiple  sins  committed 
by  organized  crime  rings  against  tbe 
people  of  this  Nation. 

In  tbe  past  3  years  we  have  passed 
and  then  improved  and  enlarged  upon 
legislation  for  dealing  with  crime  in  the 
streets.  I  am  confident  that  establish- 
ment of  tbe  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Agency  and  increasing  its  funding  for  the 
various  responsibilities  bestowed  upon 
LEAA  will  go  far  toward  reducing  the 
number  of  robberies,  muggings,  bur- 
glaries, and  other  crimes  of  local  and 
regional  nature. 

But  that  fine  law  does  not  go  nearly 
far  enough.  It  does  Uttle  If  anything  at 
all  to  strike  at  the  sophistication  of  the 
big  business  of  organized  crime,  which 
has  branch  operation?  and  ruthless  rep- 
resentatives and  practitioners  in  nearly 
every  city  and  town  In  the  coimtry.  It  Is 
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this  kind  of  crime  that  has  supported  the 
liorrendous  growth  ol  tlie  drug  tralBc 
tliat  is  wreclung  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands  of  young  people.  Tiiis  is  the 
only  form  of  crime  tiiat  can  finance  and 
run  widespread,  syndicated  gambling  and 
loan  sharing  operations  tliat  take  away 
the  earnings  of  America's  working  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  form  of  cnme  that  puts 
tugelhcr  and  executes  complex  schemes 
iur  V, reclung  small-  and  medium-sized 
bank!i,  or  it  can  and  does  invade  the 
ranks  of  legitimate  business  for  acquir- 
ing a  facade  beliind  v.hiclj  its  far-reach- 
ing illcgiU  aclivitico  can  be  masked.  It  is 
such  forms  of  crime  to  wliioh  the  pro- 
vliions  of  my  bill  are  directed. 

I  a^k  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sign- 
ing llii£  petition,  nlucli  will  enable  us, 
as  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
respond  to  ilie  cries  of  innocent  victims 
in  our  home  districts  and  all  across  the 
Nation  tor  legislation  with  which  to  fight 
the  insidious  grow  Ih  and  effects  of  orga- 
nised cnme. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  the  beginning,  my 
bill  US  similar  to  the  bill  S.  30.  About  the 
only  major  difference  is  that  I  have  elim- 
inated the  special  grand  Jury  provisions 
contained  in  Utle  I  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  11  has  tieen  asserted  by  those  who 
sTV  they  are  reluctant  to  see  8.  30  clear 
•'"  Jiuiicinry  Committee,  tliat  many  of 
its  provisions  are  of  questionable  consii- 
tutu^nality.  May  1  once  agi>m  point  out 
that  tlieir  concern  is  for  the  constitu- 
titnal  rights  of  tho;e  individuals  whose 
past  histories  and  relationship  to  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  bring  tliem  under  sus- 
picion and  periiaps  arrest  for  crime 
against  the  community.  And  may  I  assert 
as  strongly  tliey  will  give  us  the  crime 
bills  which  tlie  Senate  has  sent  over  to 
tliem. 

The  people  may  criticize  the  Senate 
for  its  lateness  m  handling  the  money 
bills  for  ilscal  1971.  which  began  10  weeks 
ago  But  the  people  will  forgive  and  no 
real  hann  will  tiave  been  done  when  we 
pass  continuing  resolutions  for  financing 
the  Government,  as  we  have  done  so 
many  times  in  recent  yeais. 

But  if  there  is  no  action  for  deaUng 
with  organized  crime,  then  the  people 
will  also  criticize  tlie  House,  but  they  will 
not  forgive  us.  And  we  wiU  be  solely  to 
blame  for  the  continuing  drug  addictions, 
the  new  addictions,  and  the  loss  of  life 
and  wrecked  homes  attributable  to  this 
segment  of  crime.  The  continuing  pros- 
perity of  extortion  rackets,  graft  in  tugh 
pl.ucs  in  Government,  and  all  the  other 
divisions  of  organized  crime's  great  de- 
partnienl  store  chain  will  be  the  gift  of 
our  inaction. 

The  July  1970  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  page  71.  carried  a  comprehensive, 
factually  documented  story  of  how  the 
Mafiii's  power,  greed,  and  ruthlessness 
nearly  ruined  one  of  America's  largest  in- 
dustries, the  4.700-store  A.  4  P.  food 
chain.  With  murder,  arson,  and  other  im- 
yrliicipled  devices  as  their  tools,  orga- 
nized crime  laid  siege  to  this  company 
in  their  efforts  to  force  the  stockmg  of 
an  inferior  Cosa  Nostra  made  detergent. 
The  final  paragraph  of  that  article  is  as 
follows: 

Tliat  M.ilU  mobttterB  using  extortion,  la- 
b.jr  r:iclcet«<r!iig  and  outright  violence  iiav* 
Ijcea  iiblo  to  bntig  the  world's  targes:  feed 


retailer  to  the  brlzilc  at  disaster  demon- 
BLrates  Uie  grave  linb.il&nce  in  our  system 
lietween  'crlmluai  coospirdlors  aud  law  en- 
iDrcemeut.  Yet.  lor  over  a  year,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  bos  iiottlcd  up  the 
Seaate-pos-sed  Organized  .Crime  Control  Act 
earnestly  requested  la  1969  by  Pretident 
Nixon. 

The  article  tells  its  readers  that  a  let- 
ter to  their  Congressman  demanding  as 
passible  that  for  much  too  long  the  pen- 
dulum In  tills  matter  of  constitutional 
protection  has  swung  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. If  it  is  impossible  for  a  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress  to  And  an  equal  bal- 
ance between  the  constitutional  rights  of 
criminals  and  those  accused  of  crime  and 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  victimized  or 
threatened  by  criminal  activities,  then 
I  must  cast  my  lot  on  the  side  of  crime's 
vlctuns  and  potential  victims. 

In  the  case  of  the  accused,  there  is  the 
protection  of  a  vast  Judicial  network,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  to  the  Suprtme  Court. 
But  for  the  victim  or  potential  victim 
under  our  present  laws,  there  is  notliing 
but  physical  and  mental  suffering  and 
QnanciaJ  loss  and  disaster  while  crime's 
overlords  bask  in  the  freedom  provided 
them  through  the  quibbling  over  consti- 
tutional rights.  So  I  put  it  to  you,  my  fel- 
low colleagues  who  represent  tlie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States:  Do  you  want 
to  continue  the  protection  provided  for 
the  crime  masters  of  the  country  through 
our  failuie  to  act,  or  will  you  sign  this 
petition  even  if  it  entails  the  risk  of 
shiftmg  the  balance  of  constitutional 
protection  from  the  criminal  to  his  vic- 
tim? 

In  the  otlier  body  last  month  a  collo- 
quy occurred  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leader  on  their  legislative  ac- 
complishments. In  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
the  majority  leader  said: 

The  Members  of  tlie  House  axust  be  given 
crcdl;  (in  the  tuueliue^  wltb  which  appro- 
prla*.luu3  bills  have  been  p&ssed) .  although  la 
all  candor  we  should  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  WAy  ahead  or  the  House  insofar  as 
crime,  drug  and  pornographic  legislation  is 
concerned. 

The  minority  leader  responded: 
I  would  say  with  great  reapect  that  the 
oth.;r  body  (the  House)  should  have  octeu' 
ou  Che  crime  bills  became  the  need  is  great 
and  the  opportunity  exists  to  do  something 
about  coping  with  the  high  incidence  ol 
crime. 

Perhaps  when  Members  of  the  other 
body  go  back  to  the  people  they  will  And 
that  the  people  are  worried — they  will 
discover  that  this  fear  is  real,  that  the 
need  is  great  and  the  necessity  is  urgent: 
so  that  perhaps  action  before  the  House 
adjourns  will  be  helpful.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  Uiese  words; 

For  unlU  Uw  eolorrers'  pleas  for  more 
manpower  and  le^ai  weapons  are  heeded,  no 
American  famUy  is  beyond  the  re.ich  of  Ma^ 
muscle. 

There  is  an  element  of  extreme 
emergency  In  the  filing  of  a  dlsciiarge 
Iietition.  But  there  is  extrementss  in  the 
pleas  of  frightened  Americ:tns  all  over 
the  country  in  their  justifiable  fears  over 
the  growth  of  crime.  There  is  a  tone  of 
urgency  or  ratlier  emergency  in  their 
pleas  for  relief  from  tills  plague.  'X'our 
signature  on  discharge  petition  No.  8  will 
be  a  positive  response  to  the  coimtir's 
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demands  for  better  law  enforcement  and 
and  the  improvement  in  handling  of 
criminal  cases. 


ANGKOR  WAT  IN  PERIL 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger 
10  Angkor  Wat  remains  unabated.  As 
recently  as  September  10,  the  New  York 
■r;mes  reported  that  Communists  and 
Cambodian  Government  troops  were  In- 
tolvcd  in  a  day-long  battle  near  Angkor 
Wat,  and  that,  and  I  quote: 

VS  Cambodian  soldiers  and  at  least  13  ene- 
my soldiers  bad  lieen  killed  m  the  flghUng  at 
tht;  ^Uiglcor  temples. 

It  was  on  July  16  that  I  first  called  the 
attention  of  tliis  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of 
Armed  Conflict,  which  would  affect 
Angkor  Wat  and  protect  it.  if  abided  by. 
has  not  been  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  Since  that 
time.  I  have  agam  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  White  House  on  this  sub- 
ject and  would  like  to  supplement  the  in- 
formation of  this  House  by  settuig  forth 
that  correspondence. 

Tlie  reason  given  by  the  White  House 
for  not  submitting  to  the  Senate  the 
Hague  Convention  for  ratification  is.  and 
I  quote:  "because  of  certain  militarj'  and 
security  considerations  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense."  Tiiat  the  White 
House  would  offer  such  a  reason  for  not 
submittins  the  convention  is  most 
alarming.  Fifty-eight  countiles  other 
than  the  United  States  have  ratified  the 
treaty.  Is  it  not  important  that  we  lead 
in  this  matter,  not  only  from  the  pomt  of 
view  of  saving  worldwide  arcliitectural 
and  ciUtural  treasmes  from  despoliauon 
and  destruction  during  the  course  of  war 
but  also  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  simple 
morality  governing  our  relations  with 
other  coimtries. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
llie  public  at  large  to  write  to  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  him  to  iiumeiliately  sub- 
ir.it  thu  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Cultural  Property  hi  the  Event 
of  Armed  Conflict  to  tlie  Senate  for  rati- 
flicotion.  Not  to  do  so  places  this  countiy 
in  the  same  imino:^!  position  now  held 
by  North  and  South  Vietnam,  namely, 
the  disregard  for  the  protection  of  monu- 
ments of  great  and  earUer  civilizations 
threatened  with  destruction. 

Correspondence  foliov.  s: 

The  White  Hotjsx. 
Wcahington.  August  !t.H70. 
Hon.  Eow.AiU)  I.  Koch, 
HoijiiJ  0/  Representatives,     ' 
Wa^iiington.  D.C. 

De-vr  Ma.  Koch  :  This  is  in  further  response 
to  your  letter  coiicernlng  the  secvirtty  of 
Angkor  Wot  and  Angkor  Tliom  in  Cambodia 
a';d  the  Hagtio  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of 
Armed  Coiidict. 

We  have  now  looked  Into  the  matter  more 
carefully.  The  Ccnveiiilon  on  the  Protection 
of  Cultural  Propeny  In  the  Eve:it  of  .\rmed 
Conflict  was  signed  at  the  Hague  on  May 
14.  1954  by  51  countries  Including  the  United 
States.  The  Convention  and  accompanying 
Protocol   entered  Into   force   on   Aug'ost  7. 
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1956.  At  present,  some  68  countries  have  be- 
come parties  to  the  Convention  by  rattflcB- 
lion  or  accession. 

Tbe  United  Slates  played  a  prominent 
role  Ui  the  formulatloa  of  tbe  Conveotlon. 
The  Convention  Is  based  on  the  principle 
that  cultural  property  is  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect similar  to  that  accorded  by  civilized 
nations  to  cKlzens,  prisoners  of  war.  medical 
per&onnel  and  hostages  and  designed  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  destruction  of  cultural 
prtperty-  However,  the  United  States  did  not 
stibmu  the  Convention  to  the  Senate  for  its 
idvlce  and  consent  to  ratification  becau;=e  ol 
certain  military  and  security  considerations 
raised  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense.  The 
sdvl^biUty  of  submitting  the  Convention 
lor  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
tiu  been  revicued  periodically  since  19&7  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  without  any 
change  of  position. 

In  practice,  since  the  promulgation  of  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  100  in  1863.  the  United  States 
military  forces  have  been  legally  buund  to 
protect  cultural  property  in  the  event  of 
arujed  coulllct.  For  example,  we  are  parties 
iij  the  Hague  CouvenUon  of  1899  and  1&07 
respecting  the  laws  and  cu^stoms  of  war  on 
land  and  ihe  Hague  Convention  of  1907  re- 
ipectmg  bombardment  by  naval  forces  In 
time  or  war  (IX),  and  the  1935  Washington 
Pact  for  the  Protection  of  ArtUtic  and  Sclen- 
tiiic  Institutions  and  of  Historic  Documents 
(Roerich  Pact).  The  Army  Basic  Field  Man- 
ual (FM  27-19)  on  the  rules  of  land  warfare 
specifically  forbids  the  destruction  or  sei- 
zure of  an;  property  "unless  sucb  deslrticUon 
or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
iiecesaitles  of  war," 

la  the  hostilities  In  the  Middle  East  and 
CunbodiB.  the  MS.  Qovernment  officially 
supports  the  efforts  of  UNESCO  and  private 
ori5aJUaalion."j  to  protect  cultural  property 
under  the  Ha^^ue  Convention.  U.S.  mllitar>- 
lovcti,  involved  in  the  Cambodian  action  had 
been  Instructed  to  avoid  damaging  ciUtural. 
religious  and  bistoric  documents  and  build- 
liigs.  We  recognise  the  monuments  at  Angkor 
Wat  and  other  Kiuner  nionim^ents  as  major 
treasures  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  the 
Cambodian  people. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  uut  believed 
that  It  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
Stales  Government  at  this  time  to  submit 
ttie  Hague  Convention  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  or  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention. There  have  been  no  material  changes 
la  circumstances  since  the  last  consideration 
was  given  to  it  la  1963. 

If  you  believe  there  Is  any   other  infor- 
mation I  can  provide  ou  this  matter,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wu.t.IAM  E.  TXHUONS, 

Assistant  to  the  President. 

HOUOB  or    RtpaESENXATlVCS. 

W<uhUigton.  DC,  August  25.  1970. 
Hon.  Wnj,iAU  E.  TiMMONs, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 
The  White  House, 
Woihington.  I3.C. 

Deab  Bill:  I  have  your  letter  of  Augtist 
31st  and  I  appreciate  your  giving  such  care 
in  looking  into  the  matter  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ventions  approval,  but  I  found  your  con- 
clusion to  be  sometblng  ol  a  nonsequltur. 
For  several  paragraphs  you  outlined  the  vari- 
ous treaties  we  have  signed  giving  protection 
to  the  world's  art  treasures  as  well  as  mili- 
tary policies  generally  forbidding  the  de- 
struction or  seizure  of  such  properties.  But, 
you  conclude  by  saying.  "In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, It  is  not  believed  that  It  would  be  in 
me  interest  of  the  United  States  Government 
at  this  Ume  to  submit  tl-.e  Hague  Convention 
to  the  Senate  for  Us  advice  and  consent  to 
ratiflcatlon  or  for  the  United  SUtea  Gov- 
erument  to  ratify  the  Convention." 

I  foil  to  find  on  argument  against  its  ratl- 
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ficatlon  other  than  your  brief  statement  that 
the  Convention  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratiflcatlon  "because  of  cer- 
tain military  and  security  considerations 
raised  by  the  Department  of  Defense" — on 
which  you  elaborated  no  further.  It  can 
hardly  be  a  surprise  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  resist  a  restriction  of  their 
military  freedom,  just  as  it  has  a  propensity 
for  keeping  outdated  trivia  under  "top  se- 
cret" classlBcatlon.  But,  such  re^tstance 
should  be  examined  in  the  broader  diplo- 
matic as  well  as  military  context,  and  the 
protection  that  our  ratlQcatlon  would  effect 
for  the  temples,  not  through  arms  but 
through  the  force  of  worldwide  public  opin- 
ion. Surely,  If  S8  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  bave  been  able  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  It  cannot  be  so  Incumbering  that  It 
would  Imperil  oiu-  troops  or  country's  secu- 
rity. 

I  should  appreciate  your  advising  me  wbat 
"military  and  security  considerations"  tbc 
Department  raised — and  I  would  urge  that 
further  consideration  be  given  to  this  mat- 
ter 

Sincerely, 

EoWAan  I,  Koch. 


THE  UNIVERSiry  OF  MISSOURI 
WILL  NOT  TOLERATE  CAMPUS 
VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
attended  the  University  of  Missoiu-i,  col- 
lege was  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
useful  and  rewarding  life.  Those  of  us 
who  had  this  opportunity  felt  an  obliga- 
tion to  use  it  constructively. 

We  did  not  go  to  college  to  avoid  the 
draft  or  to  live  off  of  our  parents  or 
just  to  postpone  our  entry  into  the  world 
of  business  or  the  proIei>sions.  We  did  not 
go  to  college  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  oLiiers  to  learn  or  wiUi  the  duty  of  the 
faculty  to  teach. 

Today  thousands  of  students  who  at- 
tend college  for  constructive  piu'poses 
rather  than  destructive  ones,  who  study 
to  improve  our  society  and  way  of  life, 
not  to  destroy  or  mutilate  it,  are  back 
on  campuses  in  my  native  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

These  serious  &t,udenLs  are  not  going 
to  be  harried  and  intimidated  by  tlie 
radical,  violent  minority  of  students  and 
hangers-on  who  have  caused  other  uni- 
versities to  grind  to  a  lialt. 

Dr.  John  C.  Weaver,  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  which  has  cam- 
puses at  Columbia,  Kansas  City,  Rolia, 
and  St.  Louis,  has  sent  iiis  aiumui  a 
letter  with  enclosures  which  describes 
a  fair.  Arm  and  commonsense  program 
of  deaUng  with  campus  disruption  and 
violence. 

As  valuable  guidance  for  others  faced 
with  this  problem  I  am  making  Dr. 
Weaver's  letter  and  the  accompanying 
statement  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

UNivuisn  Y  or  Missouai, 

September  5,  1970. 

Deae  Alumnus:  As  on  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Mlssoiul  you  will  be  interested 
in  having  some  specific  facts  regarding  plans 
to  see  that  tbc  University  performs  iu  func- 
tion of  providing  quality  education. 

As  you  know,  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  America  In  recent  months  and 
years  have  been  caught   up   in  a  swirl  of 


problems  and  controversies  which  have  led 
to  protests,  demonstrations  and  sometimes 
violence. 

In  light  of  the  serious  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  many  otlier  colleges  aud  universi- 
ties, we  believe  citizens  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  ibe  record  achieved  so  far  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  by  the  students,  fac- 
ulty, administration  and  Board  of  Curators. 
While  there  have  been  some  instances  of 
minor  dissent  aud  threatened  dlsrupilou  on 
our  campuses  In  recent  years,  the  University 
has  continued  Its  normal  operations  with- 
out violence  and  without  major  disttub- 
ancea. 

It  is  our  purpose  and  desire,  as  I  am 
!>ure  It  is  yours,  that  the  University  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  orderly 
campuses  that  will  provide  a  proper  educa- 
tional utniu^phcre.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose wc  are  taking  three  steps : 

(1)  We  reamrm  the  position  outlined  bv 
me  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Curators 
on  June  .10.  1968.  The  full  text  of  that  state- 
ment is  attached. 

t2)  Also  attached  is  a  statement  of  Uni- 
versity policy  on  dissent  and  protest  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Curators  at  Us  meeting  on 
September  5.  1970.  including  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  faculty  on  holding  classes;  gh-lng 
of  grades  only  for  work  occomplishcd;  and 
adherence  to  the  academic  calendar  with 
no  recess  for  political  activity  or  protest. 

|3)  At  my  request  each  campus  has  estab- 
lished a  council  composed  of  students,  fac- 
ulty, admlnistratora  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Curators  to  make  plans  for  pre- 
ventmg  disruption  or  violence  and  to  act 
iu  an  advisory  and  commtmlcatlon  capacity 
m  caae  some  disruption  actually  occurs. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  that  there  are 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  litudent 
body  or  staff  of  the  University  who  may 
attempt  to  cause  inlerference  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  University.  We  shall  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  deal  with  these  people 
within  the  ben  of  our  ability  and  resources. 

The  University  needs  and  solicits  your 
imderstandlng  and  support.  Anything  you 
can  do  to  help  in  ceelng  that  these  policies 
are  understood  or  In  preventing  dIsrupUon 
win  be  R  major  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tional proce3«,  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
I  am  sure  I  can  depend  upon  you  to  do  every- 
thing possible. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Wesveb. 

President. 

SlATEMENT  ST  DB.  JoUK  C.  WEAVEB.  PeEBI- 
OfcBrr.  UNIVER.SITr  OF  Missouoi.  as  Appboved 
BY   THE   BOAOO   OF  CUOATOBS.  JXJUm  30,    1968 

The  University  of  Missouri  will  at  all  times 
defend  the  right  of  free  expression  of  opinion, 
including  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly.  The 
University  wUl,  indeed,  guard  this  right  In 
behalf  of  all  persons  associated  with  the  in- 
stitution and  win  not  tolerate  actions  by 
any  individual  or  group  that  would  seek  to 
restrict  the  appropriate  freedoms  of  any 
other  individual  or  group.  The  University  wUl 
not  allow  any  unauthorized  occupation  of 
University  facilities,  nor  will  it  permit  any 
Interference  with  Us  normal  and  regular 
activities.  Discussion  of  Issues  within  the 
University  will  In  no  clrctmistances  be  con- 
ducted under  any  form  of  duress.  Attempts 
at  unacceptoble  huiiding  occupation  or  In- 
terference with  University  business  will  be 
deolt  witb  in  a  manner  necessary  immediately 
to  relieve  the  sttuaUon.  Any  faculty,  students 
or  employees  engaged  in  such  activities,  will 
face  Immediate  suspension  and  may  fuRer 
ultimate  dismissal. 

Statement   on    Proftssional   REspoNStouj- 

TIES,    PnOIEST.    AND    r  JLITICAL   ACTIVITIES 

(Approved    by   the   University   of    Missouri 
Board  of  Curators  on  September  5,  1970) 
In  a  community  of  learning,  willful  dis- 
ruption of  the  educational  process,  destruc- 
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tloQ  Of  property,  and  laterforenca  with  the 
figbts  of  ottier  mainben  of  the  oommunlty 
vni  not  b«  perxaJtt«d. 

Academic  and  admlnlatractTe  procedUTM 
of  this  umvenlt;  provide  for  prompt  and 
appropriate  tllaclpUuar?  action  agalnat  those 
who  abxise  such  rights  a«  provided  In  the 
BtACement  by  the  President  reg;ixdlng  8tu> 
dent  demonstrations  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  daratora  on  Jvine  30.  1968.  That  atate- 
ment  ■«  well  aa  the  Standard  of  Conduct 
and  Rules  of  Procedure  In  Student  DllolpU* 
nary  matters  Is  avaUable  to  all  students. 

ClBMes  will  continue  aa  usual  throughout 
the  camp&lgn  and  election.  There  will  be 
DO  recess  from  the  normal  and  routine  oper- 
ations on  any  of  the  campuses  and  already 
approved  academic  calendars  wiu  be  fully 
maintained  on  e«ch  campus. 

We  endone  the  statement  submitted  Au- 
gust  36.  1070.  suggested  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Inter-cajmpus  Faculty  Council 
charged  by  the  President  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  statement  on  faculty  respOQSl- 
bUlty.  as  follows: 

"The  Board  of  Curators  and  the  Vacuity 
affirm  their  Intentloo  of  keeping  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stlssourl  In  full  operation  through- 
out the  coming  academic  year.  The  Board 
expects  that  the  faculty  will  meet  their 
professional  obligations  In  accordaooe  with 
already  existing  regulations  and  principles 
of  academic  respooalblllty  regarding  the 
meeting  of  classes  and  the  awarding  of 
gradee  and  credit. 

"The  Board  of  c?urators  hereby  charges 
the  faculty  to  re-examine  and  re-alBrm  Its 
profeeslonat  responsibilities  and  to  develop 
procedures  for  dealing  with  caaee  In  which 
those  reepooslbUltles  are  not  fulfilled.  We 
ask  that  this  task  be  completed  with  full 
faculty  consultation  and  with  reasonable 
speed. 

"Until  each  campus  develops  a  full  set  of 
proccdurea  for  dnllng  with  alleged  vlola- 
tlona  of  professional  ethics,  the  Board 
obarges  each  campus  faculty  governing  body 
to  establlah  Immediately  a  temporary  group 
for  handling  such  cases  as  may  arise." 

The  Boar^  of  Curacors  recognizes  that  any 
definition  of  faculty  responsibility  developed 
by  a  faculty  group  or  groups  on  any  campus 
must  provide  that  the  Initial  and  prlfflkry 
respoaalbUlty  for  the  effective  function  of 
the  academic  unit.  Including  disciplinary 
action,  resides  in  the  administrative  olScers 
of  the  department,  division,  school  or  college. 

Students,  faculty,  administrators  and  em- 
ployees who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  the 
basic  philosophy  expressed  herein  and  do 
not  Intend  to  abide  by  Che  nilee  and  regu- 
lations of  the  University  should  not  attend 
the  University  nor  become  associated  with 
the  Institution  nor  continue  to  tw  associated 
with  the  UnlTsralty. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Is  a  lazid 
gi'&nt  Institution.  I  Icnow  that  it  is  fash- 
ionable in  some  seU-procIaimed  intel- 
lectual circles  to  sneer  at  land  grant  col- 
leges as  "cow  colleges." 

Recently,  a  university  In  the  East  held 
au  orientation  program  to  inform  its 
students  on  how  to  conduct  themselves 
and  to  obtain  an  education  at  that  In- 
stitution. As  a  part  of  this  official  pro- 
CTam  an  invited  speaker  was  an  attorney. 
William  M  Kuimtler,  who  touis  the 
country  inciting  violence  when  he  Is  not 
defendmg  those  accused  of  criminal  acts. 
Mr.  Kunstler  has  defended  among  others 
the  50-caUed  Chicaso  Seven  where  de- 
fendants and  their  coun-^el  sought  with 
some  success  to  degrade  the  process  of 
justice  and  turn  a  courtroom  into  a  car- 
nival. 

Mr  KunsUer  told  the  students  that 
"buriuDg  the  ROTC  buildings"  Is  a  psit 


of  free  speech  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution. Press  accounts  do  not  Indicate 
that  this  outrageous  statement  was  chal- 
lenged either  by  the  president  of  the  unl- 
ver^ty  or  by  any  uiLmber  of  its  law 
faculty. 

This  muddle-beaded  approach  to 
higher  education  is  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  sensible  rules  and  guidelines  in 
effect  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  I 
believe  that  many  of  my  fellow  Members 
will  agree  with  me  and  also  with  the 
academic  leadership  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  that  arson  is  not  an  essential 
ingredient  of  freedom  of  speech. 

America  has  traditionally  looked  to 
public  education  to  train  our  young  to 
make  democracy  and  the  American  way 
of  life  a  living  refutation  of  those  who 
advocate  dictatorship  and  repression. 

The  abuse  of  freedom  that  Is  officially 
nurtured  on  some  campuses  endangers 
this  tradition  and  Imperils  our  society. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  public 
universities  of  my  State  are  stUl  pro- 
ducing enlightened  citizens  who  carry 
the  torch  of  freedom  rather  than  the 
torch  of  anarchy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Missouri  does  have 
an  outstanding  college  of  agriculture. 
We  are  proud  of  the  States  dairy  indus- 
try, but  It  should  be  added  that  the  uni- 
versity pioneered  in  Journalistic  educa- 
tion and  is  currently  pioneering  in  an 
innovative  medical  education  program. 
It  has  long  striven  for  academic  excel- 
lence as  well  as  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  higher  education  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  State  who  can- 
not afford  to  attend  expensive  private 
schools. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  education 
administrators  who  condone  violence  or 
wring  their  hands  helplessly  might  be 
helped  by  learning  about  the  standards 
of  conduct  set  by  my  alma  mater. 

Finally,  at  a  ume  when  some  bureau- 
crats in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  seem  bent  on  pour- 
ing a  bottomless  coffer  of  grants  and 
other  funds  into  institutions  which  har- 
bor violence  and  give  academic  credit  for 
the  kind  of  "education"  picked  up  on  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  slums  and  In 
Jails  and  penitentiaries,  we  in  Congress 
might  appropriately  ask  why  more  is  not 
done  for  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing whose  faculty  and  student  body  are 
composed  of  loyal,  hard-working  pa- 
triots. 

Some  may  consider  It  old-fashioned  to 
go  to  college  to  learn  and  to  attend  an 
Institution  which  puts  evolution  ahead 
of  revolution,  but  I  am  proud  to  be 
among  those  who  say  that  America  needs 
more,  not  fewer,  instltutioos  such  as  the 
University  of  Missouri 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT'S  CON- 
TRACT COMPUANCE  PROQRAM  A 
FAILURE:  THE  McDONNELL- 
DODQLAS  CONTRACT 

(Mr.  RTAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoas  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Max  8. 
when  the  mllltaty  procurement  authori- 
zation bill  was  before  the  Hooae,  I  of- 


fered au  amendment  requiring  that  prior 
to  the  awarding  of  any  contract  unds 
that  bill,  the  VS.  Commission  on  ClvD 
Rights  would  have  to  approve  It  as  being 
in  conformity  with  Executive  Order 
11246.  which  prohibits  dlscrlmlnatlai 
on  the  part  of  all  Federal  contraetoti 
and  requires  that  they  take  afflrmatln 
action  to  hire,  employ,  and  promote  em- 
ployees without  regard  to  race,  creed. 
color,  or  national  origin.  My  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  there  be  con- 
formity with  Executive  Order  No.  1137S, 
which  expands  coverage  to  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex. 

That  amendment  was  defeated.  It  mi 
defeated  despite  the  record  of  ignorance, 
negligence,  and  even  willful  disregard 
of  the  Executive  orders  wlilch  have  so 
characterized  Defense  IJepartment  con- 
tracts. It  was  defeated  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Defense  Department  Is  the 
largest  contractor  within  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  Its  effective  im- 
plementation of  these  Executive  orders 
would  constitute  a  veritable  revoluttao 
in  clvU  rights. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  that  day,  en- 
forcement of  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program  by  the  liepartment  o.' 
Defense  was  deficient  with  regai-d  to 
three  textile  firms  early  last  year— Dao 
River  Mills.  Burlington  Industries,  and 
J.  P.  Stevens  ir  Co.  It  was  deficient  with 
regard  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
award  of  $128  million  worth  of  contracts 
to  the  IngaHs  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.  It  was  deficient  with  regard 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  ii  Dry  Dock  Co.  plan 

I  also  referred  in  my  speech  in  support 
of  my  amendment  to  the  McDonse^- 
Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  had  been 
awarded  a  contract  to  build  the  F-15  Jet 
fighter.  Unfortunately,  1  could  not  dis- 
close at  that  time  the  full  extent  of  my 
knowledge  regarding  the  company's  af- 
firmative active  plan,  and  could  only 
note  that  preaward  contract  procedures 
had  not  been  followed  In  order  to  insure 
full  compliance  with  eq<ial  opportunity 
standards. 

But  the  facts  concerning  the  McDon- 
nell-Douglas contract  situation  are  nov 
public.  On  August  27.  the  Wsshingtoo 
Post  carried  a  story  headlined  "Anti- 
Bias  Plan  Called  Deficient."  This  story 
reported  the  findings  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civ-J  Rights  regard- 
ins  the  McDoimell-Douglas  affirmative 
action  plan.  I  will  include  this  newspaper 
article  m  the  Rscobs,  so  that  it  may  be 
read  in  full. 

Actually,  the  Washington  Post's  stou 
is  mild,  for  while  fnenuonin«  some  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  McDonnell-Douglas 
plan,  it  fails  to  quote  from  what  can 
onlj'  be  descrit)ed  as  a  devastating  con- 
clusion fay  the  Commission's  staff.  I  am 
includins  the  full  text  of  the  report  of 
the  staff  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commissloii 
with  this  statement  and  so  win  not  at- 
tempt to  detail  the  deficiencies  which  it 
pomted  out.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
quote  from  the  reixirt's  conclusion,  be- 
cause this,  more  starkly,  more  compel- 
linjly.  and  moi'e  distressingly  than  any- 
thing I  could  ssiy  reveals  the  duplicity  ic 
Uie  Defense  Department's  administra- 
tion of  a  proffram  mandated  by  Presi- 
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denttal  order  and  by  title  VII  of  the  CIvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  conclusion 
states: 

Judged  ID  terms  of  wb&t  reasonably  oould 
tM  expected  of  the  manaeeinent  of  the  Mc- 
Donnell DouglAfi  Corporation,  Ita  fcfflnnaUvo 
ictlon  plaJi  Is  extremely  disappointing  .  .  . 

Xlie  completencAs  and  clarity  with  whlcli 
oantrftctors  are  required  to  conunlt  them- 
selves to  compliance  with  Executive  Order 
11249.  would  be  no  less  than  In  other  aapecta 
ol  contract  perlormance.  Measured  by  this 
standard,  also,  the  plan  la  inordinately  vague, 
iMVlng  I^  ^<w  much  lo  future  determlna- 
Uon  or  to  Company  discretion. 

I  want  to  particularly  emphaslEC  the 
following  paragraph  of  the  concluslcm 
for,  with  brevity  and  clarity,  it  offers  in- 
disputable .«iUpport  for  the  amendment 
fthlch  I  offered  to  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  this  past  May: 

There  la  no  juatlflcatlon  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ekefenae  p«rmlttlng  serious,  and  re- 
mediable, deficiencies  such  as  those  described 
Lbove.  In  the  afflrmatlve  action  plana  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  or  of  other  defense  con- 
tnctors. 

The  very  serious  nature  of  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  affair  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  McDonnell -Douglas 
affirmative  action  plan  was  among  the 
first  negotiated  and  approved  by  the  De- 
fense Department  under  the  detailed 
affirmative  action  plan  requirements 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  OfBce  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance—the supposed  overseer  of  the 
contract  compliance  program — on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1970  (41  CJ-R.  60-2)— 9days  be- 
fore the  McDonnell -Doug  I  as  Corp  adopt- 
ed this  plan.  Again,  I  quote  from  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  staff 
raemorandimi  to  highlight  the  seminal 
importance  of  this  particular  affirmative 
action  plan: 

These  defldenctes  are  especially  algnlfleant 
If.  aa  Is  understood  to  be  the  case,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposed  to  use  the 
UcDonnell  Douglas  plan  as  a  prototype  In 
bringing  the  affirmative  action  plans  of  all 
other  defense  contractors  into  conformity 
with  detailed  affirmative  action  plan  require- 
ments promtilgated  bv  OPOC  on  January  80, 
1970  (41  CJ3.  60-21.' 

It  is  the  height  of  hypocrl'iy  to  provide 
$20  billion  to  buy  missiles  and  aircraft 
and  tanks  for  the  Pentagon,  when  the 
hundred.s  of  thousands  of  blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Mexican-Americans,  and  Ameri- 
can Indians  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  who  will  man  this  equipment. 
cannot  even  receive  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment'.s  protection  in  assuring  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  tho.«5e  plants  and 
facUiiies  manufacturinR  tills  materiei. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  very 
company  which  has  Implemented  this 
particular  paper  affirmative  action  plan 
will  receive  $370  mlUlon  on  its  P-15 
let  fighter  contract  under  the  military 
procurement  authorteatlon  bill.  We  have 
millions  for  weapons,  but  not  even  ad- 
ministrative dedication  to  fairness  for 
those  who  might,  given  the  opportimity. 
obtain  a  Job  to  defense  contrsctorB* 
Plants. 

The  point  of  my  presentation  of  this 
material  is  to  make  very  clear  that  the 
contract  compliance  program  has.  so  far 
M  the  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
cerned, been  merely  a  sop  for  the  eco- 


It 


nomically    oppressed.    Substantively. 
is  a  shell.  And  this  i^  unconscionable. 

The  news  report  from  the  Washingicn 
Post,  and  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  staff,  follow: 

jFrom  the  Waahlngton  Po«t,  Aug.  37. 1070 1 
Ajrn-BiAs  Plan  CAi-tcD  DEncixNT 

The  stair  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  has  found  "serious  deficiencies"  in 
the  latest  plan  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
for  eUmlnatlng  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment practices. 

The  plan  w.'is  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Defense  Department  office  of  contract 
compliance  last  February  after  n  commission 
hearing  In  St.  Louis  last  January  disclosed 
short-comings  In  an  earlier  plan. 

The  commission  staiT  report,  forwarded 
to  the  Defense  Department,  s&ld  the  new 
plan  represents  a  significant  step  forward 
but  falls  to  present  enough  specific  Informa- 
tion to  permit  the  coptractor's  obUgallons  to 
be  effectively  enforced. 

The  plan,  the  report  said,  falls  to  provide 
current  and  projected  racial  employment 
totals  for  each  Job  classification  in  Ita  St. 
Louis  area  facilities. 

It  falls,  the  report  said,  to  set  goals  and 
commitments  beyond  Feb.  I97I.  although 
significant  Increases  In  employment  due  to 
the  company's  multl-bUllon  dollar  contract 
for  FI5  fighter  planes  are  not  projected  until 
107S   and    later. 

Appraisal  of  hiring  and  upgrading  goals 
la  made  difficult,  the  staff  s&ld.  by  failure  t-o 
give  position  descrlpUons  and  salaries  for 
various  Job  classifications. 

The  plan  further.  It  said,  makes  no  com- 
mitments to  seek  modification  of  union  se- 
curity agreements. 

In  Job  training,  the  commission  staff  said 
the  plan  falls  to  make  adequate  commitment 
to  upgrade  minority  employees  at  lower 
levels  of  employment. 

Stafp  MEMoaANDUK:    CarnQtrv  or  McDon- 
mu.   DoTTOLAS    CoapoaanoH.    AmaMAma 
Action  Plan  or  Febrdast  B,  1070  > 
The  Commission's  St.  Louis  hearing,  held 
January  16-17.  1970.  disclosed  that  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Corporation's  then  current 
afflrmatlve  action  plan,  applicable  to  Its  fa- 
cilities In   the  St.  Louis  area.  In  many  re- 
spects failed  lo  meet  the  requirements  of 
regulatlona  (41  CFR  60-1)  Issued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  (OFCC) 
under  Executive  Order  11246.  Principal  de- 
ficiencies of  the  plan  Included  the  following: 
<a)    There   was   no    analysis   of   minority 
group   employment,    as    required    by    OFCC 
regulations; 

(b)  the  plan  did  not  provide  In  detail  the 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve  equal 
employment  opportunity,  as  required  by 
OFCC  regulations: 

<cl  the  plan  did  not  provide  specific  goals 
and  time  tables  for  bringing  more  minority 
group  persona  Into  areas  where  there  are 
presently  few  employed,  as  required  by  OFOC 
regulations;  and. 

(d)  the  plan  did  not  provide  for  an  accept- 
able sensitivity  training  program,  as  required 
by  Department  of  Defense  contract  compli- 
ance offldalB  following  tbelr  earlier  i«*lewa 
of  the  Company  program. 


■  E>eletlons  were  made  from  original  text 
to  preserve  the  oonfldentlal  status  of  unre- 
leased  portions  of  the  McDonneU  Douglas 
Corporation's  AiBnnatlve  Action  Plan.  Tlieae 
deletions  are  Indicated  throughout  the  text 
by  three  asterisks. 

The  text  contained  In  brackets,  Indicates 
the  response  to  the  Conunlaslons'  crltlclsma, 
as  quoted  from  a  June  S,  1B70  letter  of  Arthur 
Fletcher.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
John  H.  PoweU,  Jr..  General  Counsel,  tJjB. 
Commiwlon  on  Civil  Blghta. 


McDonneU  Douglas  Corporation  submit- 
ted a  new  affirmative  action  plan  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  February  9.  1970. 

The  new  plan  corrects,  in  varying  degrees, 
each  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  plan  out- 
lined above.  The  new  plan  makes  apedflo 
openings  projections,  and  establishes  numer- 
ical minority  hiring  and  upgrading  goals,  for 
e&ch  Job  classification.  In  addition,  the  plan 
outlines  several  training  programs  which 
the  Company  win  institute  In  order  to  In- 
crease hiring  and  upgrading  goals,  for  each 
Job  classification.  In  addition,  the  plan  oot- 
llnea  several  training  programs  which  the 
Company  will  institute  in  order  to  increase 
hiring  and  upgrading  of  minonty  employees. 

While  the  plan  does  represent  a  si^ilfl- 
oant  Btep  forward — prlnclpaUy  in  the  ap«C' 
iflclty  of  lt£  minority  hiring  goals  and  the 
upgrading  programs  it  establishes— It  also 
should  be  recognised  that  the  plan  has  a 
number  of  serious  deficiencies.  These  are 
itemised  and  discussed  below.  These  defi- 
ciencies are  especially  significant  If.  as  1^ 
understood  to  be  the  case,  the  Department 
of  Defense  propoeea  to  use  the  McDonneU 
Douglas  plan  as  a  prototype  in  bringing  the 
affirmative  action  plans  of  all  other  defense 
contractors  into  oooformlty  with  new  de- 
tailed affirmative  action  plana  ol  all  other 
defense  contracT.ors  into  conformity  with 
new  detailed  affirmative  action  plan  require- 
ments promulgated  by  OFOC  on  January  30, 
1970  (41  CFR  60-2). 

BSTABUSHMXirr   or  OOMPANT   0OAL5 

Section  V  of  the  plan  •  •  •  seta  out  mi- 
nority hiring  and  upgrading  goals — In  terms 
of  the  number  of  minority  hires  and  upgrad- 
ings  which  will  be  sought  for  each  Job  clas- 
sification. The  plan  also  gives  the  number 
of  projected  cq>enlnga  for  each  job  classifi- 
cation. 

( 1 )  A  principal  purpose  of  a  plan  of  afDnn- 
atlve  acUon  Is  to  set  out  a  program  and 
timetable,  for  overcoming  patterns  of  minor- 
ity underutUlzatlon  (see  41  CFR  60-2.11 
<a>,(b)).  Appraisal  of  the  adeqttacy  of  the 
plan's  hiring  and  upffrading  pool*  i»  made 
difficult  by  the  plan's  failure  to  provide 
current  and  projected  racial  emploj/Tnenf 
totaU  for  each  joh  cU^aification.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  current  and  projected  racial  em- 
ployment figures,  the  plan  dlsclosea  neither 
the  magnitude  of  existing  minority  under- 
utUlzatlon in  each  Job  classification,  nor  the 
extent  to  which  such  underutlllaatlon  will 
be  corrected  if  stated  goals  are  attained. 
Moreover,  since  the  company  states  that  em- 
ployment will  continue  to  decline  lor  teveral 
years  •  •  ■  the  Company's  progress  in  cor- 
recting patterns  of  underutlllratlon  has  to 
be  appraised  in  terms  of  the  racial  employ- 
ment picture  which  Is  to  result  from  the 
combined  effect  of  layoffs  and  goals. 

I  The  .  .  .  concern  of  the  Commission  Is 
that  goals  and  timetables  do  not  extend 
through  1075.  This  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment was  esublUhed  pursuant  to  Bee.  60- 
2.24  of  Order  No-  4,  which  does  not  include 
such  an  extended  period  of  time,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  accurately  forecast  employ- 
ment needs  five  years  In  advance.  However, 
It  has  been  established  that  McDonnell- 
Douglas  will  annually  review  and  amend  Its 
goals  to  Incorporate  the  changing  employ- 
ment situation.} 

(at  Not  only  does  the  plan  fall  to  state 
the  extent  of  minority  underutUlxatlon  pro- 
jected to  remain  after  one  year  (as  noted  In 
preceding  point  1).  the  plan  fails  to  indicate 
zvhat  further  progress  the  Company  pro- 
poses to  make  in  subsequent  years  towards 
correcting  such  patterns  of  minority  under- 
titaixation.  The  plan  fails  to  set  goals,  or 
present  eommltments  or  guidelinea  for  the 
setting  of  jwois,  beyond  February.  1971.  This 
15  a  particularly  significant  omission  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  overall  Incrcaaes  In  employ- 
ment, due  to  the  multl-bllUon  doIlKr  F-16 
ooQtract.    apparently   are   not  projected   to 
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occur  until  1975  and  subsequent  years.  Fur- 
thermore, this  omLsslon  makes  It  extremelr 
rtlfflcult  to  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the 
Company's  affirmative  action  training  pro- 
grams. The  plan  does  not  relate  such  pro- 
grams (most  of  which  are  also  open  to  white 
employees)  to  the  levels  ol  minority  utiliza- 
tion, by  Job  category  or  classification  which 
the  training  proEroms  are  supposed  to 
achieve. 

(A  .  .  .  concern  Is  that  tn  the  agreement, 
the  company's  hiring  and  upgrading  goals 
were  dlfBcult  to  ippralse.  snd  they  did  not 
Include  current  and  projected  racial  em- 
ployment totals  for  each  Job  classification. 
This  has  been  amended,  with  such  data  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  made  an  addendum  to  the  agree- 
ment.! 

(3)  Appratsai  of  the  adequacy  of  the  plan's 
hiring  arid  upgrading  goaU  U  made  difficult 
by  the  pjan's  failure  to  give  position  de»eTip~ 
iions  and  salaries  for  the  carious  job  elassi' 
fications  for  which  goals  are  set.  OPCC  regu- 
lations state  that  a  table  of  Job  classifications 
Is  part  of  the  afllrmatlve  action  program  tha 
contractor  Is  required  to  keep  on  file  (41  CFR 
eo-1.40(aj.(c) ).  The  absence  of  this  Infor- 
mation seriously  hampers  apprai.%al  of  the 
significance  of  specific  minority  hires  or  up- 
grading projected,  and  also  makes  It  dtfllcult 
to  determine  how  many  minority  employees 
might  be  eligible  for  upgrading  luto  positions 
for  which  openings  are  projected. 

I  The  .  .  .  concern  of  the  Commission  Is 
that  the  agreement  does  not  Include  position 
de.ecrlpMons  and  salaries  to  various  Job  clas- 
sification. This  data  Is  routinely  obtained 
during  the  course  of  the  compliance  review 
and  Is  provided  to  the  Investigator  at  that 
time.) 

(4»  While  the  plan  projects  continuation 
of  layoffs,  ichtch-^-as  the  plan  acknowledges — 
in  the  past  have  had  a  major  impart  on 
neicli/- trained  and  nevclit-hired  minority  per' 
sonturl.  the  plan  makes  no  specific  commit- 
ment  to  seek  modification  of  union  security 
affreements  or  otherurise  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  layoffs  on  mtnority  employees.  The  plan 
does  union- management  meetings  to  discuss 
obstacles  to  equal  employment  opportunity 
•  •  •  but  expresses  no  commitments  on 
the  Issue  of  layoffs.  Particularly  In  the  ab- 
sence of  overall  racial  goals  or  projections 
for  each  Job  classification,  this  omission  seri- 
ously undermines  the  plan  as  a  commltir.fnt 
on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  Increwe  levels 
of  minority  utilization. 

I  .  .  .  .  although  the  plan  projects  layoffs. 
It  has  no  commitment  to  modify  union  secu- 
rity agreements  or  otherwise  relieve  the  im- 
pact on  minority  employees.  Modification  of 
the  union  security  agreement  was  not  In- 
cluded because  the  Investigation  Identified 
no  "affected  class"  and  because  employee  lay- 
off Is  based  on  continued  length  of  service.) 

(5)  Appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of  the  plan's 
hiring  aid  upgrading  goals  is  made  difficult 
b.V  the  plan's  failure  to  provide  a  complete 
statement  of  projected  openings  by  fot>  clas- 
sification. A  distinction  Is  made,  in  the 
plan's  projection  of  Job  openings,  between 
•new  openings-  and  "openings  by  attrition" 
(I.e..  by  normal  quits,  retirements,  deaths. 
etc.*.  •  •  •  the  ca.ie  of  the  manufacturing 
ditHsion.  and  of  most  other  units  of  the 
Company,  the  plan  gives  the  distribution  of 
openings  by  /ob  classification  only  for  "new 
rypenings."  The  plan  therefore  does  not  en- 
able one  to  determine  in  what  job  classifica- 
tions the  tnafority  of  openings  icill  arise. 
The  reason  for  this  omission  Is  unclear,  In- 
asmuch as  breakdown  by  Job  cIas*.lflcatIon 
of  all  openings.  Including  openings  by  attri- 
tion, Is  provided  for  at  lefist  one  division— 
the  engineering  division  •   •   •. 

TaAINXMG  PBOCaA3dS 

(6)  tit  the  entry-level  training  for  which 
It  provides,  the  plan  fails  to  provide  tpeciflc 
commitments,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  train- 


ee*, length  of  training  or  the  period  over 
u:hich  the  Company  idH  continue  the  pro- 
grams. Such  specific  commitments  concern- 
ing entry-level  training,  at  least  as  to  the 
uumbeni  of  trainees  and  the  duration  of 
training,  are  an  Indispensable  element  in 
the  commitment  of  the  Company  to  a  pro- 
gram and  timetable  for  correcting  patterns 
of  minority  underuttlizatlon.  Indeed,  while 
several  new  entry-level  programs  are  called 
for  In  the  plan,  the  Company  Ik  not  specifi- 
cally commuted  under  the  plan  to  any  over- 
all Increase  In  the  amount  of  entry-level 
training  achieved.  It  may  be  noted  that  (In 
contrast  with  some  other  affirmative  action 
steps  described  in  the  some  section  of  the 
plan)  the  plan  does  not  call  for  an  Increase 
In  the  level  of  Company  participation  In  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  program 
for  training  of  the  "hard  core"  unemployed, 
nor  In  the  Company's  "highly  success- 
ful" •  •  •  Summer  Training  Employment 
Program. 

(7)  The  plan's  largest  upgrading  program 
Is  one  which,  each  year  for  five  years,  will 
train  •  ■  ■  personnel  In  the  bottom  three 
categories  of  employment  t  laborer,  service 
worker,  operative) ,  wltJi  the  aim  of  enabling 
the  trainee  to  "qualify  for  placement"  In 
the  next  higher  category  •  •  •.  The  Program 
apparently  contemplates  upgrading  all  of 
the  •  •  '  employees  •  "  •  who  are  currently  in 
thete  three  categories.  In  the  case  of  employ- 
res  in  the  service  urorker  category,  accounting 
fcr  over  28^:-  of  the  Company's  black  employ- 
«i  ibut  only  3~<<  of  the  Company's  urhite  em- 
ployees),  the  commitment  of  this  program 
la  to  "upgrade"  the  employee  to  the  level  of 
unskflled  laborer — after  a  year  of  training, 
for  which  the  employee  may  have  to  wait 
three  or  four  years.  The  commitment  of  this 
program  to  minority  employees  at  the  lower 
levels  of  employment  is  inadequate,  as  to 
both  the  extent  of  upgrading  targeted  and 
the  length  of  time  many  employee*  may 
h-»ve  to  wait  before  the  training  opportunity 
:i  available. 

(fl)  The  plan  provides  several  other  up- 
grading programs.  The  plan  states  that  each 
year  •  •  •  employees  will  be  selected  for  a 
two-year  program  designed  to  qMnllfy  the 
trainee  to  become  an  assistant  foreman.  In 
addlMon.  (Other)  •  •  •  employees  each  year 
will  be  'rained  to  qualify  for  salaried  admin- 
istrative positions.  In  the  case  of  these  two 
program;?.  •  •  •  the  plan  ID  contains  no 
express  commitment  actually  to  promote  (or 
to  give  priority  in  promotion  to)  trainee? 
successfully  completing  training  and  (lit 
opens  the  training  proerams  to  white  em- 
ployees, (The  plan  doe.5  recite  that  the  Com- 
pany recognized  a  particular  obllgBtlon  to 
train  "disadvantaged  and  minority  employ- 
ees" •  •  •.)  In  addition,  as  noted  In  point  2 
above,  the  plan  does  not  set  minority  hiring 
and  upgrading  goals  bevond  February.  1971. 
Arcordinply.  the  plan  leaves  the  Company 
free  vnVate^alty  to  determine  the  ertent  to 
tcfiich  the  "assistant  foreman"  and  "admini^. 
Fmtive  position"  upgrading  programs  <n  fact 
trill  be  used  to  promote  minority  employees 
to  these  positions. 

HOrSZMC 

The  plan  acknowledges  that  the  lact  ihut 
minority  group  residential  areas  are  12  to  id 
mile?  distant  frcm  the  Cotnpanys  principal 
facilities  "has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  an 
obstructive  factor  in  recruitment,"  and  prt=- 
sents    "a    serious    transportation    problem" 

(9)  The  plan  states  that  the  Company  will 
Increase  pts^.  efforts  to  "work  closely  vrtth 
real  estate  agencies,  subdivision  developers 
and  financial  institutions,  and  Individual 
homeowntirs  where  necessary,  to  help  our 
minority  employees  find  suitable  housing." 
However,  the  plan  falls  to  provide  a  specific 
program  which  would  achieve  this  result. 
This  lack  Is  particularly  significant  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  real  estate  and  financial 


Interests — with  which  the  Company  is  to 
"work  closely" — have  in  the  past  furthered, 
or  at  least  failed  to  correct,  segregated  hous- 
ing patterns  in  St.  Louis  County.  The  plan 
should  make  provision  for  active  monitoring 
by  the  Company  to  assure  that  apartment 
owners,  real  estate  brokers  and  others  iBttti 
whom  the  Company  deals,  take  afflmattoe 
steps  to  open  the  housing  market  to  mlrtority 
persons.  The  plan  also  should  commit  the 
Crmpany  to  such  steps  a.t  affirmatively  in- 
ventorying the  housing  needs  and  prrfer-eneea 
of  current  or  potential  employees,  providing 
legal  advice  or — where  necessary — continuing 
legal  representation  for  m*Ttori(v  employees 
in  connection  with  hou.ting  problems,  reni. 
ina  or  purchasing  housing  for  employees,  and 
encouraging  the  development  of  low  and 
rnoderate  income  housing  in  the  area  of  its 
plants. 

(10)  •  •   • 

ftevuEW  or  job  neomraxiimtrn 

(11)  The  Company  Is  to  review  all  posi- 
tion descrlDtions  and  manning  qualifications 
to  Insure  they  Involve  no  Inadvertent  dis- 
crimination •  •  •.  This  review  •  •  •  should  be 
e^vedited  greatly,  particularly  for  the  Joba 
into  which  blacks  are  most  Ukelv  to  be 
moving. 

RrcaijrrMKNT 

(12)  While  the  plan  provides  that  all  mi- 
nority  recruitments  sourcet  are  to  be  used 
bv  the  Comvanv.  the  ptan  omits  to  atare  that 
job  descriotion  and  manning  requirement  in- 
formation— es^eciallv  important  in  recruit- 
ing employees  for  skilled  position^ — is  to  be 
furnished  to  recruitment  sources. 

'13)  Efforts  to  contact  prospective  mlnor- 
Itv  emnlovees  are  described  generallv.  with- 
out quftnMflcatfon.  For  example,  no  Indica- 
tion is  irtven  of  the  extent  to  which  recruit- 
ment at  schools  or  colleges  of  hl»h  minority 
enroUmeni  will  be  carried  out  Nor  are  there 
clear  commitments  (apart  from  McDonndl 
Alrcntft  Astronautics)  •••  to  recruit  heavllv 
outside  the  St.  Louis  area.  The  plan  thouli 
be  sii^icfcnflv  specific  about  rceniifmen!  ef- 
forts at  least  to  permit  a  deien^inotirn 
tchether  svrh  rerrvi*ment  efforts  are  to  h*- 
increased  significantly  over  prior  year*. 

SENUiriVl'l'V    TRAINDfO 

(14)  The  plan  does  provide  for  conttnoa- 
f'lon  of  general  training  sessions  which  have 
been  nrovlded  In  the  past  for  supervtsory 
personnel.  Including  a  "sensitivity"  tralnlns 
component  •  •  •.  However.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  it  is  a  aerimii 
omi-'Sion  that  the  plan  does  not  make  clear 
how  this  sensitivity  training  is  to  be 
strengthened,  in  terms  either  of  its  duration. 
or  improt^ements  in  program  content. 
coNrtrsioi* 

Tt  Is  appreciated  that  the  McDonneU  Ootis- 
las  afllrmatlve  action  plan  was  negotiated 
under  presiSure  of  time.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  however,  to  set  the  standard  for  af- 
firmative action  programs  on  the  basis  of 
what  a  contractor  and  compliance  oIBclala 
can  put  together  In  a  week  or  two  of  Inten- 
sive activity. 

Judged  In  terms  of  what  reasonably  could 
be  expected  of  the  management  of  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Corporation.  Its  afflrmatlve 
actJm  plan  Is  extremely  disappointing.  Mnet 
of  the  criticisms  outlined  above  consist  In 
the  failure  of  the  plan  (l)  to  set  forth  cer- 
tain current  or  projected  racial  employment 
Information  or  goals;  (11)  to  plan  ind  le- 
scrlbe  training  programs  on  a  quantified 
basis;  or  (III)  to  incorporate  all  relevant  »f* 
flrmatlve  action  techniques  which  are  svaH- 
able — especially  those  which  have  been  used 
successfully  by  other  employers.  All  the«e  de- 
ficiencies can  be  remedied  simply  by  apply- 
ing the  needed  time  and  skills  of  Coo^)any 
management  to  the  development  and  for- 
mulation of  this  plan. 
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By  the  same  token,  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  assure  that 
^fHrmatlve  action  plans  are  sufficiently  spe- 
ciflc  and  Informative  to  permit  the  con- 
trsctor's  obligations  under  the  plan  to  be 
effectively  monitored  and  enforced.  The 
completeness  and  clarity  with  which  con- 
tractors are  required  to  commit  themselves 
to  compliance  with  Executive  Order  11246. 
would  be  no  less  than  In  other  aspects  of 
contract  performance.  Measured  by  this 
gundard,  also,  the  plan  la  Inordinately 
t»gue,  leaving  far  too  much  to  future  tle- 
tfnninfltlon  or  to  Company  discretion. 

There  fs  no  Justification  for  the  Depart- 
ffli-nt  of  Defen-M!  permitting  serious,  and  re- 
rnfdlfible,  deflclonc'es  such  as  those  ae- 
ecrit>ed  above,  in  the  affirmative  action  plans 
of  McDonneU  Douglas  or  of  other  defense 
contractors. 

(In  the  other  areas  about  which  the  Com- 
mission  Is  concerned — training,  housing  ind 
transportation,  recruitment  services  and 
sensitivity  training — the  company's  com- 
mltmont  is  adequate  and  meets  the  .stand- 
trds  for  compliance. 

(In  addition.  Indications  are  that  the  com- 
mm?  lE  operating  in  "good  faith"  to  execute 
its  'sfflrmallve  action  agreement  to  achieve 
equal  employment  opportunity.) 


ticket  from  the  Fifth  Manhattan  District  to 
the  Municipal  Coiu-t,  which  was  later  merged 
in  the  Civil  Court.  He  was  re-elected  in  1966. 

Before  becoming  a  Judge  he  had  served 
on  a  bill-drafting  commission  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

He  was  an  overseer  of  the  Jewish  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  a  trustee  of  Congrega- 
tion Shaare  Zedek.  He  hud  formerly  headed 
the  council  of  organizations  of  the  .American 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  United  Jewl.«h  Ap- 
peal of  Greater  New  York,  and  had  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  Yotmg  Men's  Phil- 
anthropic League. 

In  1960  he  received  a  brotherhood  award 
of  the  National  BuslnesE  and  Profcsslnnal 
Council,  Inc. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Fink,  for  many  years  DemocaMc  co-lender  of 
Manhattan's  Fifth  Assembly  D'strlct  North; 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Marilyn  Gerber.  and  a  sis- 
ter. Mrs.  Beatrice  Brenner. 

A  funeral  .■ier\'lee  will  be  held  todav  at 
2  P.M.  at  the  Riverside.  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  7eth  Street. 


JUDGE  J.  DANIEL  PINK 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
nUssion  to  extend  his  remarlw  at  this 
point  In  the  Recorh  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17. 
Judge  J.  Daniel  Fink,  who  sat  on  the 
civil  court  of  the  city  of  New  York 
paired  away.  A  distinguished  member  of 
the  b-ir  and  of  the  bench.  Judge  Pink 
sen-ed  as  a  Judge  for  13  years — first  as 
a  municipal  court  Judge,  and  then  as  a 
judge  on  tlie  civil  court  when  the  two 
were  merged. 

Judge  Fink  was  an  as.set  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  city.  His  philanthropic 
activities  were  well-known.  He  served  os 
an  overseer  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  as  a  trustee  of  Congrepa- 
Uoii  Shaare  Zedek.  The  loiiner  head  of 
the  coimctl  of  organizations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  and  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  of  Greater  New  York,  he 
had  served,  also,  as  vice  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Philanthropic  League. 

The  city  of  New  York,  my  congres- 
sional district — of  which  Judge  Fink  was 
a  resident,  and  his  community  will  miss 
him.  As  a  lawyer,  as  a  Jurist,  and  as  a 
person,  he  contributed  much. 

To  his  widow.  Mrs.  Barbara  Fink,  to 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Marilyn  Gerber,  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Brenner,  and  to  the 
rest  of  his  family.  I  want  to  extend  the 
condolences  of  myself  and  of  Mrs.  Ryan. 

PoUowlng  Is  the  obituary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  19  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  which  records  the  loss 
of  Judge  J.  Daniel  Pink; 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  19.  19701 

Daniel  F:nk  Dies;    Civil  Coust  Juocs 

Judge  J.  Daniel  Pink  of  the  City  Civil 
Court  died  Friday  In  Beeltman-Downtown 
Ht*pUQl.  alter  a  long  illness.  He  was  65  ye^r.= 
old  and  lived  at  390  West  End  Avenue. 

Judge  Fink  was  born  in  New  Tork  nn^i 
puduated  from  Fordham  Law  School.  He 
first  practiced  law  with  the  firm  of  Oloott. 
Oleott  Ac  Olass  and  loter  independently. 

In  I9S6  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 


IMPEACHMENT  OP  ASSOCIATE  JUS- 
TICE WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tliis  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Cohg sessional  Record  of  August 
10.  rates  28091  to  28096  inclusive,  and 
in  the  CoNGPE5;'=ioN'L  Ri^r-orD  of  Au??ust 
21.  rages  29755  to  29759  inclusive.  I 
hav?  inserted  for  the  information  of  all 
Members  certain  leual  memorandums 
conceminR  the  impeachment  process  as 
it  relates  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  I  am 
insertlnK  herewith  another  exchange  of 
arguments  in  this  imnortHnt  debate  be- 
tween Mr.  Bethel  Kelley  of  the  Detroit 
law  firm  in  D5'kema.  OoK?:et.  Spencer. 
Goodnow.  and  Trig?,  independently  pre- 
pared at  my  rcouest,  and  Judge  Simon 
H.  Rifkind.  attorney  for  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Dou.?las: 

I, AW  OmcEs  Dtkema,  Oossttt. 

Spencfr.  Ooodnow.  &  Trioo. 
Detroit.  Mich ..  September  J,  1970. 
Pe  the  Impeachment  process. 

Hon.  CKKM.D  P.  POBD,  Jr., 

The   Capitol, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Drar  CoNCfiEssMAN  PoHDr  You  have  nsked 
UB  to  review  and  respond  to  the  Au^<i  18, 
1S70.  letter  from  Judee  Rifkind  to  Repre- 
sentative Celler  re(?ardlni?  the  "Kelley  memo- 
randum". The  Rifkind  letter  poncliidea  that 
the  position  ndvanced  In  the  Kelley  memo- 
randum Is  historically  and  leg-nUy  imtenHhle 
and  that  It  "Is  so  radically  subversive  of 
cherished  American  principles  .  .  .  th«t  \t 
must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail."  (Pape  2  of 
the  Rifkind  letter). 

In  order  to  properly  answer  Judge  Rlf- 
kind's  charge,  we  must  relternte  and  re- 
emphaslze  the  posUlon  of  the  Kelley  memo- 
randum. Our  conclusion  wa.*:  that  a  violation 
of  the  Judicial  Tenure  provLslon  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  does  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute criminal  behavior,  is  remediable  by  re- 
movQl  from  offlee  under  the  Impeachment 
clause.  We  defined  'Irapcnchnble  ludlclal 
misbehavior"  as  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
Judge  which  is  so  grave  ac  to  cost  substantial 
doubt  upon  Ms  Judicial  integrity  and  the 
integrity  of  the  entire  federal  JudlclRry.  Any 
other  Interpretation  of  the  Kelley  memorsn- 
dum  must  necessarily  Involve  a  misreading 
of  that  dociunent  and  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  conclusion  we  reached. 

Judge  Rlflclnd  attempts  to  avoid  the  con- 


clvislon  of  the  Kelley  memorandum  by  claim- 
ing that  it  was  "addressed  to  the  Irrelevant 
question  whether  impeachment  Is  to  be  ron- 
flned  to  indictable-'  offense*.  He  a.s.'scrt.s  that 
he  is  merely  proposing  that  impeachment 
will  lie  only  lor  "criminal  conduct".  The  dle- 
tlnrtlon  is  lllu.'iory.  "Criminal  conduct",  by 
definition.  Is  a  violation  ol  the  criminal  Irw: 
a  violation  of  the  criminal  law.  by  definition. 
Is  an  indlrtahlo  offen.se. 

Judee  RlfKlnd  attemptt  to  weaken  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Kelley  memorandum  by  attack- 
ln(?  the  efflcacv  of  Ita  scholarship.  He  crlt- 
Iclze?  the  memorandum  for  Its  failure  to 
make  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  or  to  the  Federalist 
Papers.  In  the  first  place,  the  Kelley  memo- 
randum, on  pasre  12.  does  refer  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  debate  in  the  Constltutlcnol 
Convention  upon  which  Judpe  Rifkind  re^t* 
his  position.  Secondly,  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Kelley  memorandum  them- 
selves refer  to  the  oriftlnai  sources  In  their 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Thlrdlv. 
references  to  the  ConstltuttoT'<»l  debates  nnd 
the  Fedemlist  Papers  shed  little  liEht  on  the 
subject.  Nowhere  in  those  two  authorities  is 
the  precise  que.stlon  involved  In  the  present 
debate  discussed  The  only  discussion  In  the 
debates  concerned  the  STibstKUTlon  of  the 
term  "hleh  crimes  nnd  misdemeanors'*  for 
the  term  "mniudmlnlstraMon":  there  was  no 
debate  as  to  the  mennlnfT  of  the  former  term. 
In  No.  79  of  the  Frrleralht  Paver''.  Hamilton 
dlecussMl  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
Nowhere  In  thnt  piper  did  he  Indicate  that 
the  Judges  would  not  be  removable  for  mis- 
behavior. He  merplv  commented  that  mental 
or  phVR!<^al  Inability  would  not  be  Impecch- 
able  because  of  the  dlflicuirv  of  ascertnlnlng 
whether  a  Judre  wss  meniallv  or  phyatc'Uy 
Jncoropeient.  Rifkind  polnti  to  the  f-ict  that 
H'lmlUon  statea  that  Impeachment  Is  the 
onlT  method  of  removal  of  federal  ludpes. 
This  lancnaee  Is  not  rontrarv  ^o  the  Kelley 
memorandum,  rather  It  support^  the  basic 
position  that  \*lolntlon  of  the  .Tudlclol 
Tenure  nrovl'^Inn  mu^t  ho  Impeflchoble  to 
clvc  mean'nc  to  that  proTl."5!on. 

Judee  Rifkind  fll«;o  nttncks  the  .•(ch'^lnrfiblp 
of  the  K<?llev  m<»ninr.Tndiim  bv  clB?min<T  that 
It  quoted  the  Seventh  Article  of  Tmn**Th- 
ment  SRalnst  Judre  Rlttfr  out  of  cnntp^*^  bv 
not  Ineludlnn  references  to  the  specific  "cta 
of  wronpd"Ing.  The  lanniape  wa«  d''fln!t*'lv 
not  taken  out  of  conteit:  t»ie  entire  Import 
of  the  Seventh  Article  v-m  Us  oPerrttlon  that 
the  continued  course  of  conduct  was  Fuch 
gross  mlFhPhRvlor  to  warrant  Impearh- 
jnent.  A  careful  renew  of  tbe  R*natorlsl 
On'nlons  filed  In  that  cnse  cnnctnslvplr  cs- 
tnbllshes  that  conviction  vrnt  ("deed  bisrd 
"n  that  premise.  It  la  Indeed  ntrnnpe  for 
JudTC  Rifkind  to  chririre  the  K'''l»v  memo- 
rTxndum  with  mlsquotrvtlnns  n-bpn  .Tudt*"  Rlf- 
klnd's  orlvlnal  memorf>nrt"m  coTitflln*vJ  f'e 
«a<w*1on  that  Penntor  Fllbu  Roftt.  In  the 
Archhald  ea.»e.  punnorted  htn  nosttlon  vhen. 
tn  fp.ct.  the  snme  Hpnntor  Ront  spnn«ored  *he 
rpsnlutlon  to  print,  as  Sennte  Document  No. 
378.  the  Brown  nr^'de  which  takes  the  same 
po^'tlon  aa  the  Kellev  Memornwdnm. 

Jndce  Rifkind  attemnta  to  show  that  the 
Coneres'slonal  precr'lent*=  do  nnt  simport  the 
Keller  mpmornnditm  hv  clPlm'ntr  that  every 
Judee  who  vras  convlrtM  of  Impeachnirnt 
was  charged  with  "hlRh  crim"  and  ml*'- 
demeanors."  Thl^  arcument  nlaces  fTTn  r.'^r 
substance.  It  Is  true  thnt  ev^rv  rha'-ee  wa-i 
fn'^allv  labelled  a  "b*ph  crtme  and  mis- 
demeanor: "  ho«*ever.  the  debater  clearlv  «bow 
that  C'^njrr*'BS  did  not  subscribe  to  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term  elven  bv  the  Rifkind 
Memcirandnm.  Indeed.  It  Is  the  po^ttion  of 
the  Kellev  memorandum  thpt  the  definition 
of  that  term  )nclude?t  violations  of  tjie  Ju- 
dicial Tenure  provision 

Judse  Rlfklnd's  most  serious  charse  1^  that 
the  position  of  the  Kellev  memorandum 
"tramples  key  provisions"  of  the  Oonstitu- 
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tion,  njunely  tba  Ftrat  AmeudmenV  tb«  ex 
post  facto  clause,  tha  tepvfttion  of  powers 
and  th«  iDdependence  of  tli«  Judiciary. 
Nothing  IQ  the  Keller  memor&adum  would 
siutaln  such  &D  aasertlon.  As  to  the  nr«t 
Amendment,  the  Kelley  memorandum  did 
not  argue  that  protected  speech  could  be  the 
subject  of  Impeachment  proceedings.  In  fact, 
the  Kelley  memorandum  recot^lzed  that  the 
Chase  case  correc'.iy  established  the  precedent 
that  Impeachment  would  not  lie  for  the  e>- 
pression  of  a  judge's  philosophy  as  found  In 
his  declBlons.  As  to  the  «j  pos^t  facto,  elauae. 
Judge  Rlfklnd  ha*  never  really  expressed  how 
the  position  advanced  by  the  Kelley  memo* 
randum  would  Tlolate  that  clause.  To  the 
contrary,  when  a  Federal  Judge  accepts  hla 
office,  he  knows  that  the  term  of  his  office  is 
for  good  behavior.  He  kno«-s  that  a  violation 
of  that  good  behavior  is  a  violation  of  his 
oath  of  office.  Removal  based  upon  such  a 
violation  could  not  be  considered  the  ez  post 
facto  application  of  Impeachment  powera. 

Judge  Rlf kind's  concern  that  the  position 
of  the  Kelley  memorandum  would  violate 
the  separation  of  powen  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  is  unfoiinded.  The  Con- 
stltaUoo.  by  giving  Congress  power  to  re- 
move federal  Judges,  already  violates  those 
concepts  \Tx  their  technical  meaning.  Indeed. 
the  impeachment  power  is  designed  as  a 
chock  upon  the  power  of  the  Judiciary.  Too 
restrictive  of  an  Interpretation  of  the  im- 
peachment power  would  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Furthermore,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  never  Intended  that  the  Judi- 
ciary should  be  absolutely  independent. 

In  conclusion,  nothing  in  the  original 
Rlfkind  memorandum  nor  the  Rlfklnd  letter 
of  AuguA  19.  1970,  altera  the  conclusloni 
reached  In  the  Kelley  memorandum.  Indeed, 
we  are  even  more  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  the  position  of  the  Kelley  memorandum 
and  that  the  correct  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  Is  that  expressed  In  that 
document. 

Sincerely, 

BrrHEL  B.  Kkxxxt. 

pAm.,  Wnsa,  Gouramo.  Ritkind. 
Whaktok  k.  Gaskison, 

Washington.  DC.  August  IB,  1970 
Hon.  Emakttei.  Ccxaa, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
Houic  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxak  2Lla.  Cbaikmak:  In  his  address 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  15. 
1970,  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  announced  hla  view 
that  an  "Impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representattvea 
considers  [It]  to  be  at  a  given  moment  la  his- 
tory." 

Under  date  of  August  B.  1970,  Mr.  ITotd  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  you  to  advise  you  that  he 
bad  obtslned  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Betbuet  E. 
Kelley,   a  MJchlgan   lawyer,   to   support   hla 


1 7%e  concern  expressed  In  the  Rlfklnd 
memorandum  for  freedom  of  speech  for  the 
Judiciary  is  strangely  at  odds  with  the  re- 
straint that  would  be  imposed  on  those 
members  of  Congress  who  have  been  critical 
of  the  Judiciary.  In  the  Rlfklnd  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  May 
IB.  1970.  It  is  stated:  In  short,  those  who 
have  attacked  this  great  man  of  American 
law  ought  carefully  to  examine  Canon  9  of 
the  ABA'S  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
which  warns  that  "a  lawyer  shall  not  know- 
ingly make  false  accusations  against  a 
judge"  Rlfklnd  would  deny  to  members  of 
Congress  critical  of  the  Judiciary  not  only 
First  Amendment  protection  for  their  ex- 
prea^Ions,  but  also  the  protection  afforded  by 
Article  I.  section  «  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  as  to  members  of  Congress  "for 
any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House,  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  Place." 


view.  "The  Kelley  memorandum"  was  at  Mr. 
Pord'8  request  published  In  the  Congreastonal 
Record  en  August  10. 

Mr.  FYtrd's  definition  of  an  "Impeachable 
offense"  means  that  Judges  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  Cougress.  This  is  so  utterly  de- 
structive of  the  principles  of  an  Independent 
judiciary  and  the  separation  of  powers,  that 
I  could  not  believe  that  convincing  historical 
support  could  be  found  for  so  radical  a  prop- 
osition. 

Now  that  I  have  read  the  Kelley  memoran- 
dum I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Mr. 
Ford"a  view  Is  lilstorlcally  and  legally  as 
untenable  as  It  Is  mischievous. 

The  Kelley  memorandum  should,  however, 
be  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  an  exceed- 
ingly imporrani  debate.  Mr.  Ford's  preoccu- 
pfttlon  with  the  radical  deflnttlon  of  "Im- 
peachable ofTcnse"  makes  It  clear  that  the 
real  objective  of  those  who  have  launched 
an  attack  on  Justice  Douglas  is  to  establish 
that  Federal  Judges  can  be  Impeached  when- 
ever a  temporary  legislative  majority  finds 
them  wanting  In  "good  behavior"  as  at  that 
moment  defined. 

I  hod  thought  this  proposition  was  laid 
to  rest  in  1787  when  the  Founding  Fathers 
expressly  rejected  It.  and  that  it  could  hard- 
ly be  resurrected  after  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort by  the  JefferBonlans  In  1B06  to  remove 
aat  Federalist  Justices  on  Just  such  a  theory. 
But  the  notion  persists,  and  ie  so  radically 
subversive  of  cherished  American  princi- 
ples—«eparatloQ  of  powers,  the  independence 
of  t-he  Judiciary,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the 
Impermissibility  of  ex  post  facto  determina- 
tions— that  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. 


On  May  IS.  X  fuml^ed  the  Subcommittee 
with  an  extensive  and  fully  documented 
leg^nl  memorandum  on  the  grounds  provided 
in  the  Ooofftltutlon  for  Impeaching  Federal 
Judges.  I  there  noted  that  the  Const.itutlon 
Itself  confines  Impeachment  to  "Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors." that  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention the  Founding  Fathers — led  by  James 
Madison — expressly  rejected  n  prcp'iisal  to 
make  Judges  Impeachable  for  "misconduct" 
or  "maladministration,"  and  that  MadlEon 
explained  that  the  proposal  was  rejected  be- 
cause ".so  vague  a  term  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 

My  memorandum  noted  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, m  his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice, had  conspicuously  omitted  the  "good 
behavior"  clause  In  enumerating  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  bearing  on  impeach- 
ment. And  I  referred  to  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's candid  explanation  in  the  Federalist 
Paper*  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
deliberately  confined  Impeachment  to  serious 
crimes  even  at  the  price  of  allowing  unfit 
Judges  to  remain  on  the  bench — In  order  to 
protect  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary .^ 

I  observed  that  Congreseman  Llvermore 
of  New  Hampshire  had  stated  In  the  very 
first  Congresfi — without  dissent  from  Mem- 
bers who  had  helped  draft  and  ratify  the 
Constitution — that  Federal  Judges  serving 
"during  good  behavior"  could  only  be  re- 
moved   "on    conviction    of   some   crime."    I 


■  Contrary  to  Mr.  Ford's  present  view  tlut 
.Article  Ill's  "good  behavior"  clause  adds  an 
additional  ground  for  impeaching  Federal 
Judcre;;.  Hamilton  wrote  In  1788.  In  an  essay 
which  helped  to  secure  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  Impeachment  provl- 
Blon  In  Article  II  Is  "the  only  one  which  we 
find  In  our  own  Constitution  with  respect 
to  our  own  Judges"  And  he  explained  that 
"An  attenq>t  to  fix  the  boundary  between  the 
rejrions  of  ability  and  Inability,  would  much 
oftener  give  scope  to  personal  and  party  at- 
tachments and  enmities  than  advance  the 
intereste  of  Jtistlce  or  the  public  good." 


referred  the  Subcommittee  to  the  historic 
argument  of  Senator  Stone  In  1803  that  only 
clearly  deBned  crimes,  and  not  less  terloui 
l^sea  from  good  behavior,  could  be  the  bsaU 
for  Impeachment  of  Judges.  He  stated,  and 
was  not  disputed,  that  "the  words  of  the 
Constitution"  would  not  Justify  Impeach- 
ment of  a  Judge  who  misconducted  himself 
but  did  not  commit  "Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  high  Crimes  and  MLsdemeanoxs."  i 
pointed  out  that  such  early  constitutions 
authorities  as  Justice  WUson.  one  of  the  im- 
portant draftsmen  of  the  Constitution,  aul 
Justice  Story  agreed  with  this  view.  And  I 
noted  that  these  materials,  particularly  tbe 
Stone  speech,  bad  led  Assistant  Attoroe; 
General  Rehnquist  on  April  9.  1970,  to  testify 
before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  that  Impeach- 
ment was  not  a  remedy  available  for  enforc- 
ing noncrimtnal  lapses  from  good  behavior. 

I  then  reviewed  each  of  the  Judicial  im- 
peachments in  our  history,  noting  that  in 
erery  instance  the  Articles  of  Impeachment 
adopted  by  the  House  had  charged  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  that  in  every 
such  case  there  was  in  fact  alleged  a  viola- 
tion of  previously  defined  law.  and  that  the 
Houa^  had  adhered  to  this  standard  even 
when  it  allowed  itself  to  be  a  party  to  the 
shameful  attempted  purge  of  Juf^tlce  Chaae. 

Fmally.  I  reminded  the  Subcommittee  that 
\.o  Impeach  for  alleged  noncriminal  lapses 
from  good  behavior  would  raise  tbe  most 
serious  problems  with  respect  to  separation 
of  powers,  ex  post  facto  determination,  and 
freedom  of  speech.  No  canon  of  construction 
permits  a  reading  of  the  Impeachment  clause 
which  would  violate  these  even  more  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  same  document.  I 
advanced  the  opinion  that  an  Independent 
Judiciary  will  not  long  survive  such  an  m< 
terpretatlon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nothing  in  the  Kelley  memorandum  de- 
tracts from  the  arguments  submitted  by  me 
on  May  18.  It  does,  however,  call  to  mind 
the  following  points: 

1.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  probletn 
of  communication  between  Mr.  Ford  and 
his  attorney,  for  the  Kelley  memorandum 
Is  largely  addressed  to  the  irrelevant  ques- 
tion whether  Impeachment  is  to  be  conOoed 
to  (ndicfable  "high  crimes  and  mtsdemesQ- 
ors."  We  do  not  siiggeet  that  the  criminal 
conduct  which  would  constitutionally  per- 
mit Impeachment  must  be  such  as  to  reqtiln 
"Indictment."  Indeed,  the  constitutional  ref- 
erence to  "misdemeanor"  suggests  otherwise, 
for  In  the  federal  system  not  all  "mis- 
demeanors" require  indictment.  The  proper 
question  Is  not  whether  an  tndtcfab/e  crime 
must  be  shown,  but  whether  a  Judge  may 
be  Impeached  for  conduct  which  had  not 
prevlouffly  been  defined  as  unlawful,  sad 
which  Is  not  of  a  tufflclently  grave  nature 
to  warrant  the  appellation  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

a.  It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  In  ■ 
memorandum  purporting  to  examine  "the 
basic  source  material"  for  an  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  there  Is  no  reference  to 
the  records  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, to  the  rederalist  Papers  which  Bre 
widely  regarded  as  the  next  most  authorita- 
tive interpretative  aid,  or  to  statemenU  by 
men  who  played  a  role  in  the  drafting  and 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  Iteelf. 

My  May  18  memorandum  was  guUty  of 
no  such  omlS5lons.  Citing  chapter  iinri 
ver^.  It  demonstrated  that  the  debates  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Hamilton'* 
essays  In  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  state- 
ments by  such  contemporarleB  as  Jellexton. 
Congressman  Llvermore.  Senator  Stotie  and 
Justice  Wilson  decisively  refute  the  notion 
that  Federal  Judges  may  be  removed  from 
office  when  a  temporary  legislative  majon- 
tv  concludes  that  they  have  not  met  the 
majority's  then  definition  of  "good  be- 
havior." 
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These  essential  source  materials  leave  no 
room  for  the  curious  argument  that  the 
"good  behavior"  clause  of  Article  HI  was 
intended  to  define  additional  grounds  for 
impeaching  Federal  Judges,  grounds  con- 
oedely  not  applicable  to  nonjudicial  officers. 
At  the  Conatltutloual  Convention,  efforts 
to  add  an  impeachment  provision  to  en- 
force the  'good  behavior"  clause  failed,  and 
both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  excluded  Ar- 
ticle ni  from  any  applicability  to  the  Im- 
peachment process. 
'  S   Even  with  respect  to  the  single  source 

which  the  Kelley  memorandum  does  ex- 
unlne— past  Impeachment  proceedings  « — 
the  results  are  extraordinarily  shaky.  The 
author  is  forced  to  concede  that  the  attack 
on  Justice  Ohaee  was  fought  on  the  ground 
that  Impeachment  was  available  only  for 
rtolsUons  of  clearly  defined  laws,  not  to  en- 
force the  "good  behavior"  clause,  and  that 
the  strict  construcclonlsta  prevailed.  Like- 
wise, he  Is  forced  to  concedf:  that  during  the 
Peck  impeachment,  Jamw  Buchanan  stated 
that  the  Chase  case  had  eetUed  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  Judge  could  only  be  Impetiched 
for  violating  a  clearly  defined  rule  of  law. 

The  Kelley  memorandum  Is  then  compelled 
to  fsll  back  upon  the  claim  that  in  the  30th 
oeutury  standards  have  loosened  and  that  In 
several  cases,  particularly  those  Involving 
Judges  Archbald  and  Bitter.  Judges  were  Im- 
psacbed  and  convicted  on  charges  which 
amounted  only  to  noncriminat  lapses  from 
good  behavior. 

The  Archbald  and  Bitter  cases  prove  no 
Buch  proposition.  In  both  casea.  as  In  every 
other  hnpeachment  voted  by  the  House  in 
our  Nation's  history,  the  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment charged  the  commission  of  "high  crimes 
snd  misdemeanors,"  and  allege  Erpeclfic  crlm" 
inal  conduct.  Although  one  of  Judge  Arch- 
bttid'8  prosecutors  later  wrote  a  law  review 
article  attempting  to  expand  the  Impeach- 
ment power,  there  contending  that  Archbald 
hftd  been  impeached  despite  the  absence  of 
criminal  conduct,  during  the  proceeding  he 
and  others  saw  the  case  In  a  quite  different 
wfty.  The  House  Maiugers,  for  example,  re- 
sisted a  moUon  to  dismiss  In  the  Senate  by 
insisting  that  "the  said  articles  do  severally 
set  forth  impeachable  offenses,  high  crimes, 
and  misdemeanors  as  defined  in  the  Con* 
Btltutlon.  .  .  ." 

And  Senators  snihu  Boot  and  Henry  Oabot 
Lodge  explained  that  they  had  voted  to  con- 
vict Archbald  on  several  counts  of  securing 
money  and  other  favors  from  litigants  In  hla 
court  because  each  such  instance  was  a  "high 
crime  and  misdemeanor."  They  explained 
they  had  voted  to  aoqult  on  those  counts 
which  were  not  shown  to  be  "high  crimes 
snd  misdemeanor." 

Judge  Rltter  was  charged  with  six  specific 
counts  of  criminal  conduct.  Including  "cor- 
ruptly and  unlawfully"  receiving  kickbacks, 
the  "high  misdemeanor"  of  practicing  law 
while  on  the  bench,  willful  evasion  of  fed- 
eral Income  tax,  and  conspiracy  In  champer- 
tous  foreclosure  proceedings.  Indeed.  Bitter 
admitted  the  underlying  facts  and  defended 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  lacked  the 
requisite  criminal  Intent.  The  House  Im- 
peached him  on  each  of  these  charges  and 
on  a  seventh  blanket  charge  which  did  not 
uld  lees  serious,  noncriminal  charges — bad 
behavior — but  expressly  Incorporated  the 
more  specific  charges  of  crime.  A  majority, 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds,  voted  to 
convict  Judge  Bitter  on  each  of  the  spedfie 
charges,  while  two  thirds  agreed  that  he  had 
committed  at  least  one  criminal  offense  and 
voted  to  convict  on  the  blanket  charge  1n- 
ooiparatlng  the  epedflc  allegations  of  crim- 
inal conduct.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the 
SUley  memorandum  asserts  that  Judge  Rit- 

"A  weak  source  Indeed,  for  of  course  no 
Oongress,  stlU  less  any  particular  set  of 
House  Managers  or  defence  counsel,  has  been 
licensed  to  amend  the  language  of  the  Con- 
sutuiloa. 


ter  was  impeached  and  convicted  for  non- 
criminal conduct.  It  cltee  statements  by  sev- 
eral Senators  who  were  anxious  to  expand 
their  power  to  remove  Judges.*  and  purports 
to  set  out  the  text  of  the  blanket  charge. 
Article  7.  I  find  It  neccesary  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Kelley  memorandum  has  omitted  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  langimge  of  Article  7— 
the  portion  referring  to  the  specific  criminal 
conduct  with  which  Judge  Rltter  was 
charged.  The  omitted  language  charged  Bit- 
ter with  commission  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  office,"  and  expressly  incor- 
porated "his  conduct  as  detailed  Ln  Articles 
I.  n.  m,  and  IV  hereof,  ond  by  his  income- 
tax  evasions  as  set  forth  in  Article  V  and 
VI  hereof."  In  short.  Article  7  did  not  relate 
to  noncriminal  misconduct  but  served  as  a 
Bumnuiry  of  the  alleged  criminal  offenses. 
The  full  text  of  the  Article*  of  Impeachment 
in  the  Hitter  case  is  appended  to  this  letter. 
Equally  serious  omissions  occur  In  the  Kel- 
ley memorandum's  discussion  of  the  im- 
peachments of  Judge  Swayne  In  1905  and 
Judge  Louderback  in  1933.  both  of  whom 
were  acquitted  by  the  Senate.  Both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  the  primary  de- 
fense by  Swayne  and  Louderback  was  that 
even  if  true,  the  facts  alleged  did  not  cod- 
stitute  "an  Impeachable  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor as  defined  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statea."  That  the  managers  of 
the  Impeachment  proceedings  unsuccessfully 
argued  to  the  contrary  Is  hardly  perHuaalve 
evldezue  that  they  were  right.  In  sum,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  memorandum  Is  largely  pred- 
icated on  the  arguments  of  advocates  who 
lost  their  cases. 

4.  The  Kelley  memorandum  does  the  best 
it  can  with  the  proceedings  which  have  led 
to  Impeachment  of  Federal  Judges.  But  It 
curiously  omits  the  many  proceedings  in 
which  the  Bouse  has  declined  to  impeach 
where  misconduct  was  shown  but  did  not 
amount  to  the  omission  of  a  grave  criminal 
offense. 

In  1014,  for  eicample.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee found  that  Judge  Emory  Bpeer  bad, 
among  other  thLngs  "exercised  exceedingly 
poor  taste  and  was  guilty  of  indiscretions 
unbecoming  a  high  Judicial  official."  had  "by 
his  conduct,  made  his  very  high  and  honor- 
able position  one  to  excite  the  fear  and  sus- 
picion, rather  than  to  conunand  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  litigants,"  and  bad  com- 
mitted other  injudicious  acts.  But  It  con- 
cluded that  these  and  other  kinds  of  mis- 
conduct fall  "short  of  impeachable  offenses" 
Similarly,  in  1939  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  declined  to  reconunend  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Orover  Moscowlts  not- 
withstanding that  the  evidence  showed  that 
the  Judge  had  entered  into  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  a  former  law  partner  ftnd 
had  appointed  members  of  a  law  firm  of  his 
former  partner  to  various  receiverships, 
throwing  "the  court  open  to  criticism  and 
misunderstanding  by  the  imlnformed."  Ab- 
sent a  violation  of  law  by  the  Judge,  Im- 
peachment was  not  available.* 

In  that  same  year,  District  Judge  Alston 
O.  Dayton  was  charged  with  various  acts  of 
ml.sbehavior  including  favoritism  toward  his 
son.  misuse  of  services  of  employees  paid  by 
the  government,  use  of  his  office  to  further 


'  Even  Senator  Plttman,  whose  statement 
the  Kelley  memorandum  relies  on.  asserted 
In  writing  that  by  Blttert  own  admissions 
he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  false  swearing 
on  his  tax  return  and  practicing  law  while 
on  the  bench.  He  noted  that  his  vote  to  con- 
vict on  the  blanket  charge  applied  only  to 
certain  of  the  specific  counts. 

*See,  also,  the  1930  proceeding  involving 
Judge  Harry  B.  Anderson,  where  no  groimda 
for  impeachment  were  found  to  exist  al- 
though the  Investigation  disclosed  several 
matters  which  the  Conunlttee  did  not  ap- 
prove or  sanction. 


friends'  political  activities,  conflicts  of  inter- 
Mt  in  receivership  cases,  and  an  anti-labor 
bias  in  casea  before  him.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, after  an  investigation,  refused  to  rec- 
ommend Impeachment  although  it  found 
that  "This  evidence  shows  many  matters  of 
individual  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Dayton,  some  not  of  that  high  standard  of 
Judicial  ethics  which  should  crowTi  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary." 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  criticisms  of  the  Kelley  memo- 
randum are  not  intended  as  personal  (ittacks 
upon  its  outhor.  Havmg  explored  the  mate- 
rials myself,  I  know  how  difficult  it  U  to  as- 
certain Jtist  what  has  led  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate to  act  in  any  particular  impeachment 
proceeding.  But  there  are  accepted  tools  for 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  and  it  Is  the 
Constitution  we  ore  interpreting 

We  begin  with  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution Itself.  Article  n,  the  Impeachment 
provision,  speaks  only  of  "Treason,  Bribery, 
and  other  high  Crimea  and  Misdemeanors." 
The  language  suggests  that  not  even  all 
"crtmM"  are  Impeachable,  for  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  need  to  specify  •Treaaon. 
Bribery,  or  high  Crimes  .  .  ."  And  If  some 
crimes  are  not  impeachable,  how  can  less  se- 
rious conduct  be  so  regarded? 

We  examine  other  Internal  eridence  In  the 
Constitution,  such  as  the  provision  for  trial 
by  Jury  "of  all  crimes,  except  In  cases  of  Im- 
peachment." 

We  look  to  events  at  the  Conatltutlonal 
Convention,  and  there  the  antecedent  of  Mr. 
Ford's  "good  behavior"  proposition  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  It  would  exact  too 
high  a  price  In  terms  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary.  We  look  to  the  Federalixt 
Papers  and  to  the  words  of  men  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  drafting  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  Again,  these  sources 
decisively  refute  the  notion  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  contemplated  the  Impeachment 
of  federal  Judges  for  conduct  not  amounting 
to  a  violation  of  cleariy  defined  criminal 
laws.  When  the  language  of  the  Constltu- 
tion.  the  Convention  debates,  and  the  words 
of  contemporaries  converge  on  a  single  con- 
clusion, there  la  no  room  for  us  now  to  re- 
dedde  the  question  decided  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

When  we  turn  to  past  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, we  have — at  minimum — an  obliga- 
tion to  be  fair.  Those  who  argued  that  Im- 
peachment was  available  only  to  punish  grave 
criminal  offenses  prevailed  In  the  Chaae  case, 
and  prevailed  again  during  the  attempt  to 
Impeach  President  Andrew  Johnson.'  As 
former  Justice  Curtis  summartred  Johneon's 
successful  defense,  It  rested  on  the  proposi- 
tion "that  when  the  Constitution  speaks  of 
"treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  It  refers  to.  and  includes  only. 
hl?h  criminal  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  made  so  by  some  law  of  the  United 
States  existing  when  the  acts  complained  of 
were  done,  and  I  say  that  this  Is  plainly  to  be 
inferred  from  each  and  every  provision  of  th* 
Constitution  on  the  subject  of  impeach- 
ment." 1  Trial  of  Andretp  Johnson,  p.  409. 

The  argtiments  of  counsel  in  particular 
proceedings  obviously  have  to  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  as  do  later  writings  by  the 
participants.  But  one  does  not  arrive  at  truth 
by  resorting  to  the  mutilated  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle of  impeachment — excluding  from  the 
quotation  key  words  which  are  damaging  to 
one's  own  case.  Nor  does  one  arrive  at  truth 
by  summarising  the   defenses   available   In 


>  It  should  be  noted  that  neither  side  dur- 
ing that  great  controversy  advanced  the  no- 
tion— crucial  to  Mr.  Ford's  position — that  im- 
peachment of  the  President  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  standards  different  from  those  ap- 
plicable to  Judges.  And  the  Chose  precedent 
was  rucceasfuUy  argued  as  governing  John- 
son's Senate  briaL 
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particular  cases- -omitting  to  Include  a  key 
defense  damaging  to  the  proposition  one  ad- 
vocatea. 

Finally,  this  delicate  question  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  cannot  be  answered  In 
Isolation  without  considering  the  other  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  munt  be  read  in 
harmony  with  the  Impeachment  clause.  Any 
reading  of  the  Impeachment  clause  whlcb 
would  permit  Con^ens  to  Impeach  a  judge 
for  conduct  not  previously  defined  as  a 
ground  for  impeachment  would  clearly  vio- 
late the  ej  p03t  facto  clause  of  Article  J.  Sec- 
tion 9.  To  Interpret  the  Impeachment  clause 
to  permit  impeachment  for  speeches  and 
writings  violates  the  First  Amendment,  as 
counsel  for  Justice  Chase  successfully  argued 
In  1805.  And  to  condition  Judicial  tenure 
upon  the  ability  of  a  Judge  to  win  a  popu- 
larity contest  In  the  legislature  is  profoundly 
subversive  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  inherent  In  the  very  structure  of  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

The  Kelley  memorandum  asserts  that  there 
la  no  appeal  from  Congress'  ultimate  Judg- 
ment. If  that  l.>5  so.  It  underscores  the  high 
moral  responsibility  of  Congress  In  exercising 
Its  awesome  power  under  the  Impeachment 
clause  so  as  not  to  Infringe  other  sections  of 
the  Constitution. 

Violations  of  the  First  Amendment,  of  the 
ex  post  facto  clause,  and  of  separation  of 
powers,  and  Infringement  upon  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary,  may  not  trouble 
those  who  proffer  the  Kelley  memorandum. 
But  they  trouble  me  greatly,  and  I  cannot  sit 
idly  by  while  these  key  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution are  trampled.  I  can  understand  the 
temptation  of  one  branch  of  government  to 
Increase  its  own  power,  to  subject  another 
branch  to  Its  dominion.  But  In  understand- 
ing this  primeval  drive.  I  am  not  obligated  to 
succumb  to  It  or  to  stand  aside  while  It 
subverts  the  constitutional  system  which 
has  proven  Itfl  value  over  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. In  my  Judgment,  this  concerted  cam- 
palni  to  use  the  Impeachment  clause  to  en- 
force a  temporary  legislative  majority's  no- 
tions of  what  constitutes  good  behavior  Is  a 
truly  radical  attempt  to  amend  our  Consti- 
tution. This  Is  not  the  sanctioned  method  of 
change.  I  h.ive  great  faith  that  when  alerted 
to  what  Is  at  stake.  ConstltuOonal  scholars, 
the  bar.  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  will  reject  this  radical 
proposal. 

To  this  end.  to  alert  the  ptibllc  to  the  na- 
ture of  what  Mr.  Ford  has  proposed,  I  re- 
quest that  this  letter  and  my  May  Ifl  legal 
memorandum  be  given  the  same  public  ex- 
posure which  the  Kelley  memorandiun  has 
received.  Since  neither  the  May  18  legal  mem- 
orandum nor  this  letter  touch  upon  the 
factual  allegations  In  the  Impeachment  In- 
quiry, there  Is  no  reason  to  accord  them  con- 
lidentlal  treatment,  and  we  do  not  claim 
confidential  treatment  for  them. 
Tours  KlQcerely, 

Snaoir  H.  Bxfkdcd. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Adams,  for  September  15  through 
18,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Blatnik  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Hacan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  iegis- 
Ifttive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Edmondson.  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  15.  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Membei^  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuTHj  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PoFF.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ayres,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dennet  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  consideration  of  HJl.  3259, 
today. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  prior  to 
passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 49. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  HJl.  18410. 

Mr.  Randall  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  Include  ex- 
trrvneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHEALE  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  WicaiNs. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BROOMriELD. 

Mr.  Cramer  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hahmerschhidt. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Fwdley. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  PODCLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Natch  ER. 

Mr,  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr,  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daddario  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  DracELL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAO  in  four  Instances. 


Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Raricx  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe, 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Pickle  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delanby. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Van  IK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  5.  An  act  to  promote  Che  public  weUare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tlonB. 

S.  437.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  utle 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  survivor 
annuities  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  3822.  An  act  to  provide  In-iur&nce  for 
n-.ember  accounts  In  State  and  lederally 
chartered  credit  unions  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currenry. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrov;,  Tues- 
day, September  IS,  1970  at  13  o'clock 
noon. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdminLstration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thei-eupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16539.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natloai) 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  19SB  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Trnn-fportotlon 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics nnd   Space  Council;   and 

H.R.  169W).  An  act  to  Increase  thf  co.ntrt- 
butlon  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
coat  of  health  benefits  insitrance.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  a.*;  fol- 
lows: 

3360.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  third  country  uuu- 
fers  or  i;.s.  origin  defense  articles  to  which 
the  United  States  has  given  It!;  approv&l 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3(a><2)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  transfere 
iinder  the  provisions  of  section  505ia)  of 
the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act.  for  the  period 
of  January  1  through  June  30.  1070:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2367.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (H  Doc.  91- 
3B3):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2368.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  passage  of 
H.R.  18306.  Increasing  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  World 


Bank  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank'  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
jH  Doc-  91-383);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  l>e 

2369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Handicapped  Children, 
pursuant  to  tirle  VI  of  Public  Law  89-10. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon 
tnd  Labor. 

2370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trausmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  omce  of  Coal  Research  for  1969;  to  the 
rotnmlttce  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aaalrs 
'  2371.  A  letter  from  the  Nevada  State  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Land  Management.  TJ.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  continuation  of  the  segregation  of 
certain  public  lands  classified  for  transfer 
out  of  public  ownership,  pursuant  to  43 
05.C.  1411-1418:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2372.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.8- 
Clvll  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
drift  or  proposed  legislation  to  permit  im- 
mediate retirement  of  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  nnd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLEB  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Por  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind  (Hept.  No.  91-1446).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR.  16900  (Rept.  No. 
fll-1447) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.■ieverally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.  19152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19G6 
to  require  the  installation  in  school  buses 
of  restraining  devices  for  the  protection  of 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  19153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  an  aid 
ttnd  attendance  allowance  to  any  parent  en- 
titled to  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation who  Is  helpless  or  blind  or  a  pa- 
tient in  a  nursing  home;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER : 
HB.  10154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  improved 
medical  care  to  veterans:  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  core  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans:  to  improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  nnd  Surgery;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR.  19156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  I96G  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish. 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  nnd  Pish- 
wles. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  1915«.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
ol  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty 


stations  near  their  homes  after  serving  in 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  19157.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Department  of  Tratisportatlon  Act  to 
authorize  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  to  employ  2500  investigators  to  carry 
out  its  powers  and  duties  under  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 

CELt-Di,  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Contkus.  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Prases, 

Mr.    Obcen    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 

Hamuncton.     Mr.    Hathawat,    Mr. 

Hawkins.   Mr.   Howard,   Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.   LowENSTCTN,   Mr.   Madden.   Mr. 

Meeds.  Mr.  Mtkva.  Mr.  0*HAaA,  Mr. 

Perkins.  Mr.  Reio  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Heuss.  Mr.  BoTSAL,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 

Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tuk- 

NET.  and  Mr.  Van  DEEaLtwl : 
H  R  19158.  A  bin  to  create  a  health  se- 
curity program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
«nd  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for   himself.    Mr. 

AHNrNzio.      Mr.       Bingham,      MT. 

Brown    of    California,    Mrs.    Cms- 

HOLM,  Mr.   COHELAN.  Mr.  ECKHAROT. 

and  Mr.  RtanI  : 
HJl.  19159.  A  bill  to  creat*  a  health  se- 
ctulty  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    DINGELL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
ROGERS  of  Flortdft.  Mr.  Bwcoi.  and 
Mr.  Pollock)  : 
H.R.  19160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  require 
a  longer  period  of  notice  before  a  Federal 
agency  commences  any  action  slgnlflcantly 
affecting   the   environment,   and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsherles. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.B.  19161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  stattis 
of  certiln  oil  well  service  equipment  under 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  36  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  tax  on  the  use  of  certain  vehi- 
cles); to  the  Commltt«e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  19162.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  addi- 
tional  precautionary  measures  aboard   cer- 
tain aircraft  In  the  interest  of  the  safety 
of  the  tr-iveling  public;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  hlmrelf  and  Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  : 

H.R  19163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emer- 
pencv  Detention  Act  of  1960  (title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HR  19164.  A  bin  to  authorUw  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  cwnduet  re- 
spiirch  and  educational  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
rivUian.  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By    !*■.    NELSEN    (for    lilmself,    Mr. 
O'KoNSKi.     Mr.     HocAN.     and     Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin) : 
HR.    19165.  A   bill   to   amend   the  act  of 
February    27.    1925.    regulating    the   sale    of 
dairy  products  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  revise  the  local  Inspection  requirements 
iinder  that  act.  and  for  other  purpwees:  to 
I  he  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 
HJR.  19166.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  al- 
low for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States,  to  exclude   Bank  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  the  Budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida; 
H.R.  19167.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  move- 
ment in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
horses  which  are  "sored",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DmcELL,  and  Mr.  Biacci)  : 
H.R.  19168.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  PoHcy  Act  of  1909  to  require 
a  longer  period  of  notice  before  a  Federal 
agency  commences  any  action  significantly 
rtffocUng  the  environment,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Commltt*«  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  {by  request): 
H  R.  19169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of    1938.   to  exempt  certain 
ret^l  or  service  establishments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educat-lon  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  SNTDER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  19170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  to  exempt  certain  high 
wage  earners;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.R.  19171.  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  progmms  to  prepare  the  coun- 
try for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian. 
soclMly  oriented  research  and  development 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  B.«IRETT: 
HJl.  19172-  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communi- 
ties to  develop  and  carry  out  intensive  local 
programs  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  and  lornl  progroma  to 
detect  and  treat  Incidents  of  6\ich  poisoning, 
to  eatabllah  a  Federal  demonstration  and 
research  program  to  study  the  extent  of  the 
lead-bA.sed  paint  removal,  and  to  prohibit 
future  use  of  lead-bawd  point  In  Federal 
er  federallv  assisted  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation; to"  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H-R  19173.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prot-lde  for  belt*r  con- 
trol of  Interstate  traffic  in  explosives;  to  the 
Committee  c\\  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19174.  A  hill  to  regulute  the  importa- 
tion, minufacture,  distribution,  storage, 
and  possession  of  eiploelves.  blasting  agents, 
and  detonators,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tlv  Commltteeon  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Senlce  Act  and  other  Liws  to  pro- 
vide Increased  research  into,  and  preven- 
tion of,  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence; 
to  provide  for  treatment  and  rehabiUtfltlon 
of  drug  abu-sers  and  drug  dependent  persons; 
and  tn  strengthen  existing  law  enforcement 
authority  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cwn- 
merce. 

ByMr.HOGAN: 
HJl.  19176.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  policemen  and 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  firemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  nnd  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  191T7.  A  Wll  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  passenger  vcs-sels 
operating  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
w-iterways;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsherles. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  19178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  prohibit  Federal  financial  aaslstanc* 
to  any  airport  which  permits  the  use  of  Its 
facilities  by  on  aircraft  registered  In  a  foreign 
country  which  falls  or  refu^^s  to  punish  air- 
craft hijackers  or  to  extradite  aircraft  hi- 
jackers to  the  flag  country  of  the  hijacked 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  OUSSN: 
H^.  19179.  A  blU  to  adjiut  the  jmy  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Ooveroment,  utd  for 
other  purpoees;   to  the  Oomzntttee  on  Post 
OflSce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI 
HJt.  19180.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eotab- 
llshment  of  a  oatloDOI  urban  growth  policy, 
to  encourage  and  support  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
;irefts,  cities,  counties,  and  town*  with  em- 
phasis upon  new  community  and  Inner  dty 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  lawe  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Contmlttea  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  191B1.  A  bill  to  retain  coverage  under 
the  laws  providing  employee  beneflte,  euch  as 
compensation  for  injury,  retirement,  life  In- 
•Hurance,  and  health  beneflta  for  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  services  In  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
been  performed  by  Ctovernment  employees 
In  or  for  Indian  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CommUt«e  on  Poet  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Sarrlce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJ.  Res  1360.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  insurance  author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H-J.  R«a.  1367.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the    President    to    proclaim    National    Good 
Grooming  Week  from  November  10.  1070,  to 


November  22.  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  730.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Congress  to  aaaemble  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
Us  grave  concern  about  the  mlstrearment  of 
United  States  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war 
by  North  Vletname.ie  and  other  Commxioiiit 
forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   <for  himself.  Mr. 
Cleveland,   Mr.    Ichobd.   Bir.    Parb- 
HTiiN,  and  Mr.  Howard  i : 
H.  Res.  1208.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  RHODES: 
SA.  1918&.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  or  AUapa 
Roelta  Bradley;   to  the  Committee  on  tbs 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.ROTBAL: 

HJl.  1B1S6.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  de 

Jesus  Omelas-Valdez  and  Celta  ViUafana  de 

Ornelaa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

HM.  19187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd 

B.  Sarle:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ot  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
Br.  Mr.  OOODLINO: 

HJL  19163.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
C.  Tednoek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HJt.  19183.  A  but  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace S.  Anderson:  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJi.  19184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Servll- 
lano  C.  EBpl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

687.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  James 
R.  Johnston,  et  al..  Htiron  County.  Mich., 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  Americans  vho 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

688.  Also,  petition  of  tbe  Board  of  6eleot- 
men,  Brookuiie,  Mass..  relative  to  the  hijack- 
ing of  airplanes;  to  ttie  Committee  on  INir- 
edgn  Affairs. 

589.  Also,  petitlosi  of  the  City  OooncU, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative  to  the  hijacklxtg  of 
airplanes;  to  the  Committee  on  Xntentatt 
and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

500.  Also,  petition  of  Jayloen  TJoelker, 
Blalr,  Wash.,  et  al.,  relative  to  appointments 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  other  Pederml 
benches:  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

591.  Also,  petition  of  WUUam  R.  Wendt. 
Sprln^eld.  Mo.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SEfi ATE— Monday,  September  14,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Metcalf  i , 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

AlmlRhty  God.  our  help  in  ages  past, 
our  present  strength,  and  our  hope  for 
years  to  come,  whose  ear  is  open  to  those 
of  humble  and  contrite  heart,  hear  us  in 
our  monung  prayer.  If  we  are  low  in 
spirit,  lift  us  up.  If  we  are  lofty  in  pride, 
make  us  submissive  in  tnind.  If  we  feel 
feeble  In  intellect,  strengthen  us  by  Thy 
higher  wisdom.  If  we  feel  impotent  in 
will,  brace  us  with  moral  courage  and 
personal  righteousness. 

Come  to  us  In  our  individual  needs. 
Come  to  us  in  our  national  needs. 

Grant  us  here  a  vision  of  a  world  that 
is  not  yet,  but  ought  to  be,  and  in  loyal 
devotion  to  Its  appearing,  help  us  to  fl-id 
Joy  and  peace. 

In  the  coming  week  grant  us  Thy  help 
in  all  our  duties  and  keep  us  ever  faith- 
ful to  our  high  calling  as  servants  of  all 
the  people. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Life.  Amen. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf*.  Becftu.'^e  the  Sen- 
ate Bdjoiurned  on  Friday,  September  11, 
1970,  without  a  quorum,  the  first  order 
of  buslne-W  1«  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quonun. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  2gil.eg.| 

Allten  Pong  Nelson 

All«n  Fulbrleht  PKclcwood 

AUoct  OnTel  PeU 

Anderson  OilAn  Proxmlre 

Bennett  Oumejr  RlblcoS 

Bible  B&neen  BusaeU 

Bimllck  Harris  Saxbe 

Byrd.  Vk.  Hftrt  Scbwelker 

Bvrd.  W.  Vk.       Holland  Scott 

Caae  Holllngs  Smith.  Maine 

Church  Hughes  Sparkman 

Cook  Inouye  ^long 

Cooper  .Javlts  Stennla 

Cranston  Long  Stevens 

Dole  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Thurmond 

EaRleton  MoClellan  WUUams.  Del. 

Eastland  McOovem  Yarboroui^h 

mender  Metcalf  Young.  R.  Dak. 

Ervln  Mondale  Toung.  Ohio 

Fannin  Muskle 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayb>.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr. 
Cankohi.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  DooD) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoBE),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Habtke),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksow),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnedti, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NtJSoNi ,  the  Senator  from  Wycnning  (Mr. 
McGee  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYREi ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktova)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossi,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorei,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
DOtPH).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stkihgtoh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


<Mr,  Ttdihcs),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.i.iA>ts)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Bakexi, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BocGs  I ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Brooke  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Qoodcll)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield',  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Ida.ho  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mi-.  MaLER),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mhrphy), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pebcti, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  PROtrrr). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  N*raska  (Mr,  Coi- 
Tis)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebnuka  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mi- 
thias)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smttb) 
is  detained  on  olSclal  business. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  A  quorum  Is  present.  The  cleric 
win  proceed  to  call  the  roll  again  on 
Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  No.  888  to 
S.  3418. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


September  U,  1970 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gorz)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
NEDv),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Magndson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming 'Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntysz),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastoke),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydtnos), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
WouAMS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
McIntybe). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea," 

I  further  announce  that,  U  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnxtsoh)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Fastore),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr,  Randolph)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGcs) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Goodell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Mitrpby)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
FROtTTY),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cdrtis)  Is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Matrias)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

TTie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
Is  detained  on  official  bushiess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cdrhs), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrdska),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr, 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mdndt),  the  Senator  from 
CaUIomia  (Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
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from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  minois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voUug,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (&lr.  Hatfield)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

I  No.  392  Leg.  J 
TEAS— 2J 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Smith.  Maine 

Allott 

Fannin 

Stevens 

Bennett 

Fung 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Va. 

GlUBja 

Thunnond 

Case 

Oumey 

WUllams,  Del. 

Cook 

Wftwif^n 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Cooi>er 

Nelson 

Dole 

Sazba 

Allen 

Ban 

Paekwood 

Anderson 

Holland 

PeU 

Bible 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

RlblcoB 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Inouye 

Bussell 

Church 

Javlts 

Sch  wetter 

Cranaton 

lAinig 

Scott 

PjtglftJ^n 

Mansfield 

Sparkmau 

""■t^ntl 

McCarthy 

Spong 

IffllflTMltr 

MnfTitmn 

Stennls 

Errla 

McOOTun 

Yarborough 

Fulbrtght 

MeccaU 

Young,  Ohio 

Oiavel 

Mondale 

Harru 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTINO — 38 

Baker 

HatOald 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Pastora 

Bootta 

Jordan.  N.c. 

Pearson 

Braoke 

Jonlan.  lilaho 

Percy 

Oawwn 

Kennedy 

Plouty 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Cunls 

Mathias 

Smith.  HI. 

Dodd 

McOee 

Symington 

Ooldwater 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

OoodeU 

MUler 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

Montoya 

WllUama,HJ. 

Hartte 

So  Mr. 

Dominick's  amendment  (Nc 

886)  was  rejected. 

KiESSAOES  FROM  THE  PRiBIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  RKFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalp) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  procieedliigs  of  Friday, 
September  11,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VIH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  for  imobjected  to  tolls  im- 
der  rule  Vin. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENT— UNANIMOUS  CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
an(l  especially  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dol£>  ,  who  I  un- 
derstand will  offer  an  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Sen&tor  from  Kansas  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  orderecL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
further  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
bill  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  tie  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YjUUORODGHJ ,  and  the  minority  leader  or 
whomever  he  may  designate  to  take  care 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  that 
side.        

Tlia  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  dis- 
position of  S.  3418  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
who  already  has  been  previously  ac- 
corded an  order,  be  recognized  for  the 
allowable  20  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wis(»>nsin 
there  tie  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  on  statements  made 
therdn.  

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  PoUowlng  that,  the 
Senate  automatically  returns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 


PUBLIC  HEIALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  3418, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  biU  (S.  3418)  was  read  by  UUe,  as 
follows: 

S.  3418  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
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grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  in  establishing  special  de- 
partments and  programs  in  the  field  of 
family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOI.E.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  the  read- 
'  ing  of  tlie  amendment,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  tlie  blU.  add  tbe  following: 
TITLE  ni— NATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 

BESOUKCE  OENTEB  FOB  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Sec.  301.  (A)(1)  Thtn  Is  hereby  estab- 
Uabed,  wichln  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wellare.  a  National  Inlonnft- 
Uon  and  Resource  center  for  the  Handi- 
capped (herclnalter  referred  to  as  the  "Cen- 
ter"). 

(3)  The  Center  shaU  have  a  Director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  lt£  duties  and 
functions  under  this  section. 

(b)  (I)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Center  to  collect,  review,  organize, 
publish,  and  disseminate  (through  pubUca- 
tlons,  conferences,  worlcfibops  or  technical 
consultation)  Information  and  data  related 
to  the  particular  problems  caused  by  handi- 
capping conditions.  Including  Information 
describing  measures  which  are  or  may  be 
employed  for  meeting  or  overcoming  such 
problems,  with  a  view  to  assisting  mdlvlduals 
who  are  handicapped,  and  organizations  and 
persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
handicapped.  In  meeting  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to.  or  ore  made  more  dllBcult  for, 
individuals  who  are  handicapped. 

(2)  The  Information  and  data  with  respect 
to  which  the  Center  shaU  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  In- 
clude (but  not  be  limited  to)  Information 
and  data  with  respect  to  the  following — 

(A)  medical  and  rebabllltatlon  facilities 
and  servlcee; 

(B>  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
chUdren; 

(C)  education; 

(O)   vocational  training: 

(E)  employment: 

(P)   transportation;     . 

(0)  architecture  and  housing  (Including 
household  appliances  and  equipment) ; 

(H)   recreation:  and 

(1)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for,  or  which  may  be  used  in,  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  maXe  avail- 
able to  the  Center  all  Information  and  data, 
within  the  ITepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Cen- 
ter. 

(2)  Each  other  Department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
tbe  Center,  any  information  or  data  which 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use. 

(3)The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible enter  Into  arrangements  whereby  State 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  and  In- 


stitutions having  information  or  data  which 
Is  useful  to  the  Center  in  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  functions  wUl  make  such  in- 
formation and  data  available  lor  use  by  tbe 
Center. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carr}'lng  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
tbe  sum  of  9300,000,  and  for  each  fUcol  year 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  shall  take  only  a  mo- 
ment or  two. 

Let  me  state  what  tbe  amendment 
does,  and  then  perhaps  we  can  discuss  it. 

My  amendment  would  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  national  information  and 
resource  center  for  the  handicapped.  It 
would  authorize  the  exipenditure  of 
$300,000  for  the  first  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  commented 
on  the  severe  difflcultles  and  problems 
confronted  by  this  Nation's  handicapped 
citizens.  A  significant  problem  is  that  of 
information. 

Greater  avallBbillty  and  coordination 
of  knowledge  is  essential  to  achieving 
meaningful  solutions  and  progress  for 
the  disabled.  Too  often,  information  Is 
incomplete,  unavailable,  or  inaccessible. 
Too  frequently,  the  person  in  immediate 
need  does  not  know  where  to  go  to  obtain 
information. 

A  tremendous  number  of  resources, 
public  and  private,  are  available  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  these  millions  of 
handicapped  persons.  The  many  services 
presently  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  conjimcilon  with  the  States 
in  financial  assistance,  rehabilitation,  re- 
search, education,  and  training  have  as. 
sisted  millions  of  disabled  Americans  to 
live  as  normal  and  productive  lives  as 
possible. 

The  great  voluntary  agencies,  the  pri- 
vate economy,  and  the  resources  of  many 
dedicated  people  have  combined  to 
greatly  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  handicapped. 

In  this  framework  of  available  re- 
sources for  our  disabled  citizens,  we  must 
be  sure  that  our  efforts  and  money  are 
most  effectively  used  to  fill  their  needs. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
insure  that  all  the  knowledge  and  Infor- 
mation regarding  services  be  consoli- 
dated and  made  available  to  the  handi- 
capped person  In  the  form  he  can  best 
use  and  when  he  most  needs  it.  Presently, 
no  one  source  exists.  There  Is  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  centrally  available 
Information. 

The  knowledge  about  resources,  re- 
search findings,  technical  assistance,  re- 
ports, and  Information  about  what  other 
governmental  units,  communities,  busi- 
ness and  colleges  have  done  to  accom- 
modate handicapped  people  Is  diffused 
and  completely  lacking  in  centralization 
and  coordination.  It  is  hoped  that  a  na- 
tional information  and  resource  center 
for  the  handicapped  will  provide  this 
most  necessary  point  of  contact  to  in- 
dividual citizens,  families  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  handicapped  themselves,  as 
well  as  private  organizations,  profes- 
sional organizations,  city  and  state  offi- 
cials who  desire  information  or  direction. 
The  -reation  of  this  center  will  fill  a 


great  void.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  specific 
and  well-defined  need,  and  It  will  meet 
this  need  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  estimated  42  million  Americans 
belonging  to  the  handicapped  minority 
will  benefit  greatly  from  the  services 
provided  by  this  center.  The  country  as  a 
whole  will  benefit  from  the  Increased 
contribution,  well-being  and  fulfillment 
of  the  handicapped. 

Tills  field  is  truly  without  partisanship. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  center 
to  better  di.«emlnate  and  coordinate 
available  information  can  do  much  to 
alleviate  probletns  and  promote  produc- 
tive lives  for  the  handicapped. 

A  list  of  organizations  supporting  the 
need  for  a  national  information  and 
resource  center  for  the  handicapped 
include: 

1.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc. 

3.  American  Rehabllltolton  Counseling 
A  .soclatlon. 

3.  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation. 

3.  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc. 

6.  National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  As- 
sociation. 

0.  American  Nursing  Home  AssoclaUon. 

7.  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults. 

6.  Tbe  Library  of  Congress.  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 

B.  National  Institutes  on  Rehabilitation 
and  Health  Services. 

10.  Nation,tl  RehabUltatlon  Association. 
Inc. 

A  Ust  of  several  Kansas  organizations 
supporting  such  a  national  center  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Kansas  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. Inc. 

2.  Kansas  AssoclaUon  for  Mental  Health, 
Inc. 

3.  Kansas   Heart  Assodatlozt,  Inc. 

4.  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  (^junsellng 
Service.  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  the  amendment.  It  has  been 
discussed,  however,  with  the  semor  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarbohough). 

I  hope  tliat  if  my  amendment  is  not 
accepted,  as  I  hope  It  will  be,  at  least 
we  can  agree  to  have  subcommittee 
hearings  on  tbe  proposal. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  one-half  minute,  and  then 
I  shall  ask  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
introduced  as  Senate  bill  4002  on  June 
23,  1970.  We  have  not  had  hearings  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  received  the  re- 
quested report  from  HEW  as  to  their 
means  of  the  bill.  They  have  informally 
told  us  that  they  are  spending  more 
money  now  each  year  for  these  purposes 
than  the  $300,000  which  is  authorized 
in  S.  4002. 

I  suggest  the  obsence  of  a  quomm, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  al- 
located to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  ordered,  Tlie  clerk  wUl  call 
the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  back  the 
remamder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  remaining  time  havicg  been 
fielded  back,  the  question  is  on  atreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Tbe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  jield 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Do  we  have  20 
minutes  to  a  side,  or  30  minutes  total? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ten  minutes  to  a  side,  or  20  min- 
utes total  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  if 
Uiere  is  no  one  who  wishes  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  oppose  the  bill.  I 
support  tlie  bill,  but,  In  the  absence  of 
the  leadership  from  the  floor.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  shall  not 
take  that  much  time. 

I  shall  probably  vote  for  the  bill  when 
we  get  to  the  vote,  but  I  do  Uiink  there 
are  a  couple  of  things  we  should 
point  out  In  due  course  before  we  decide 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

First  of  all,  this  is  another  of  those 
categorical  grant  programs.  The  categor- 
ical grant  has  been  pushed  by  each  sep- 
arate specialty,  both  in  the  educatiotial 
field  and  in  the  healtli  field,  on  the 
gromid  that  if  one  group  gets  it,  then 
the  other  one  ought  to  have  it  also.  In 
order  to  stay  on  a  parity.  So,  one  after 
another,  the  categorical  grant  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  .specialty, 
as  I  say.  both  in  education  and  in  health. 
have  gone  forward. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  as  far 
as  the  administration  la  concerned.  Is 
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turn  this  around,  to  try  to  group  the 
health  services  on  the  basis  tliat  appro- 
priations for  both  educational  and  health 
services  should  be  a  broad  figure,  encom- 
passing a  number  of  disciplines,  with  the 
empliasls  at  the  same  time  being  flexible 
enough  so  that  tbe  Department — ^for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Healtli,  tlie  Office 
of  Education,  or  whatever  it  may  Ije — 
can  funnel  funds  into  the  items  which 
are  most  needed  at  a  particular  moment, 
instead  of  being  more  rigidly  conflned  by 
the  terms  of  specific  pieces  of  legislation. 

So  that  is  the  first  objection  tliey  have 
to  it.  and  piobably  the  major  objection 
as  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  get 
Into  the  promotion  of  more  generalized 
practice,  botli  in  tlie  health  field,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  educational  field  as 
well.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  bill 
will  help  to  upgrade  family  practice,  and 
it  seems  to  me  tliat  is  something  we  need 
so  badly  that  it  is  worthwhile  passing, 
notwlthstandmg  the  objections  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  voted 
against  my  amendment,  let  me  outUne 
again  tlie  problem  I  was  trying  to  meet 
with  It,  so  that  we  will  have  It  in  the 
Record  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  consider  it,  and  so  that  even- 
tually, when  the  bill  goes  to  conference, 
wc  can  talk  about  it  again. 

The  problem  Is  that  there  are  only  nine 
medical  schools  at  the  present  time  tliat 
have  separate  departments  of  family 
medicine.  Establi-shing  separote  depart- 
ments of  family  medicine  in  the  other 
medical  colleges  will  cost  from  $250,000 
lo  $050,000  per  school. 

My  staff  and  I  called  at  least  eight 
very  prominent  medical  .schools,  includ- 
ing the  Colorado  Medical  Center,  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Harvard,  the 
University  of  Vei-mont,  Stanford,  Jolins 
Hopkins,  Texas,  and  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego,  and  every  single 
one  of  the  deans  or  assistant  deans  of 
those  schools  said  they  thought  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  require  a  separate 
department. 

After  all.  a  family  practice  physician 
must  have  insti  uction  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent disciplines,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  surgery  to  gynecology.  All  of  the.<^e 
had  previously  been  set  up,  so  why  set 
up  a  separate  department  to  dupUcate 
all  the  rest  of  it?  The  reason  for  requir- 
ing a  separate  department  was  that  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  recently  rec- 
ognized family  practice  specialty  should 
have  the  same  prestige  as  oiher  special- 
ties which  have  been  recognized  for  raanj' 
years.  Obviously,  the  separate  depart- 
ment requirement  would  help  them  in 
that  request.  But  I  do  not  think  the  in- 
stant prestige  of  tbe  family  practice 
speciolty  is  more  important  than  the 
considerations  I  have  already  outlined. 
This  does  not  really  make  very  much 
sense  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  interested 
as  I  am  In  trying  to  promote  general 
practice. 

So,  having  made  the.se  comments,  I 
think  wo  will  find  some  substantial 
changes  in  the  bill  before  it  passes  the 
House.  On  tlie  assumption  that  we  will 
get  those  changes  and  that  the  amount 


of  time  authorized  by  this  bill  will  be 
cut  bock  from  S  years  to  3  years  through 
House  action  or  through  the  conference. 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  it  in  its 
present  form,  even  though,  as  I  have 
said.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure 
has  been  rather  unwisely  drafted  In  cer- 
tain signilicant  features. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
bill,  S,  3418,  is  the  5-year  extension  of 
an  act  which  does  not  e-xpire  until  June 
30,  1871.  The  Secretary  of  HBW  advised 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Latxir  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  by  letter  of  July  7,  1970,  that 
he  opposed  the  enactment  of  S.  3418.  In 
a  letter  dated  August  20,  1970,  Director 
Shultz   said: 

On  July  8.  Dr.  Joiln  Zapp  of  the  OfQce  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  testified  against  the  bill  at  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

Tbe  Deporlmeut  pointed  out  that  while  It 
Is  In  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the  hill. 
tboi^e  objectives  ran  already  be  furthered  by 
tbe  existing  programs  of  assistance  to  medi- 
cal schools  :ind  hospitals.  It  stressed  the  ad- 
vantages of  aiding  activities  in  tbe  field  of 
family  medicine  under  broad,  flexible  legis- 
lative authorities  such  as  those  contouud  In 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  latter  Act  Is  due  to  expire  on 
June  30.  1971,  and  the  Department  indicated 
that  It  Is  In  the  process  of  developing  Its 
recommendations  for  modifying  and  extend- 
ing the  Act 

Finally,  tuu  Deportment  strongly  opposed 
the  enactment  of  another  categorical  grant 
authority  which  would  duplicate  authorities 
already  available  under  which  the  purposes 
of  S.  3418  could  be  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter,  signed  by  George  P.  Shultz 
under  date  of  August  20.  in  opposition 
to  this  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXECUTivc  Office  or  rat  PESsmEsrT. 
Office  of  Mai4acem£nt  of  auDcrr. 
Washtngttm.  D.C.,  Augjtst  20, 1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  WtLLl.^MS, 
U.S.  Senate, 
United  States  Senate, 
Wa^limgton,  D.C. 

DxAa  6sJ4AToa  Wiluasis:  This  Is  In  reply 
:,o  your  telegram  xjf  August  12  concerning 
the  Administration's  pc.sliion  on  S.  3418,  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  a  program  of  cat- 
egorical grants  to  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals In  order  to  promote  the  training  of 
medical  ^nd  paramedical  personnel  In  the 
field  of  family  medicine. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  advised  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by  letter  of 
July  7,  1970,  that  be  opposes  the  enactment 
of  S.  3418.  On  July  8.  Or.  John  Zapp  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  testified  against  the 
bUI  at  bearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  while 
It  Is  In  accord  with  the  objectives  of  the 
biU,  those  objectives  can  already  be  fur- 
thered by  tbe  existing  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  medical  schools  and  hospitals.  It 
stressed  the  advantages  of  aiding  activities 
In  the  field  of  family  medicine  imder  broad, 
flexible  legislative  authorities  such  as  those 
contained  In  the  Health  Profesalous  Educa- 
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tlonal  AMlBtance  Act.  The  Uller  Act  Is  due  to 
expire  on  June  30.  1971.  and  the  Department 
IndiciiteU  that  It  U  In  the  procene  at  devel- 
oping lt»  recommendation*  lor  modUylng  and 
extending  the  Act. 

FlnaUy.  the  Department  strongly  opposed 
the  enactment  of  another  categorical  grant 
authority  which  would  duplicate  authorltlea 
already  available  under  which  the  purposes 
of  8.  341S  could  be  achieved. 

This  Office  ha»  submitted  a  report  on  3. 
3418  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  In  which  we  concurred  In 
tba  Departm«nf»  views  and  Joined  K  In 
recommending  against  enactment. 
Sincerely. 

QXOIOE   P.    SHDI-TZ. 

i>jrectoT. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  conclusion.  I  want  to  say  that 
this  is  but  one  of  several  examples  of 
bills  that  have  been  on  the  calendar  in 
the  last  few  days  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 
which  extend  acts  which  do  not  expire — 
many  of  them— until  1971.  In  these 
closing  days  of  the  session  it  does  not 
malte  sense  that  we  extend  an  act  that 
could  be  considered  more  advisedly  by 
the  next  Congress.  Particularly  we  should 
wait  until  we  get  recommendation  of  the 
administration  on  the  extentlon  of  these 
acts. 

In  my  24  years  service  in  the  Senate  I 
have  never  witnessed  such  enthusiasm 
by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
spend  money,  yet  when  it  comes  to 
raising  revenue  to  pay  for  these  expanded 
programs  they  shun  the  decision  as 
though  It  were  a  plague. 

Decisions  are  being  made  now  that 
vrtll  malte  a  large  tax  increase  necessary 
by  the  next  Congress,  and  voters  should 
be  aware  of  that  fact. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  5  minutes 
on  the  bill?  ,     _ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  that  whatever  time  remains 
In  opposition — I  thlnli  it  probably  is  3  or 
4  minutes— is  available  to  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  oppose  this  bill.  I  control 
that  time,  but  I  wiU  yield  it  gladly.  That 
is  why  I  aslted  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  yield  to  me  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  to 
the  pomts  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DomiwickI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  <Mr.  Willums) 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration  Is 
not  altogether  happy  about  this  bill.  The 
fact  is  that  they  point  out  that  it  can  be 
done  as  an  amendment  to  an  act  which 
has  not  yet  expired.  However,  it  Is  a  new 
program,  and  therefore  the  only  way  to 
do  it  at  this  time  rather  than  wait  until 
next  year  is  the  way  we  are  proceeding 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  thinit  we  would  be 
begging  this  question,  as  we  vote  on  it, 
if  we  did  not  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening in  American  medicine  and  in 
American  health  care.  We  are  in  very 
grave  danger  of  imposing  a  cruel  hoax 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
passing  a  proliferation  of  bills  allegedly 
providing  health  care  to  our  people,  but 
without  the  services  and  faculties  with 
which  to  deliver  them  and  without  tbe 


doctors,  without  the  nurses,  and  without 
the  paramedical  personnel. 

The  other  thing  ttiat  represents  an 
asiiect  of  this  cruel  hoax,  as  I  call  it,  is 
the  fact  that  the  medical  schools  are  In 
terrible  trouble.  AU  the  Department  of 
HEW  is  doing  in  writing  this  letter  is  say- 
ing. "Let's  stretch  the  rubberband  fur- 
ther." They  say  that,  somehow  or  other, 
the  medical  schools  will  find  a  way  to 
carry  it. 

The  answer  is  that  we  have  passed  a 
bill  here  previously,  recognizing  the 
emergency,  which  has  not  yet  had  action 
in  the  other  body,  for  a  $100  million 
rescue  for  medical  schools,  because  many 
of  them — there  are  only  a  little  over  100 
in  the  country — are  going  to  close.  I 
could  not  thinit  of  anything  more  devas- 
tating to  the  United  States  than  if  that 
happened.  Yet,  It  is  an  Imminent  thing, 
also  including  the  closing  of  dental 
schools. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  people  that  we  have  pa.«ed  tliis 
and  passed  that  and  passed  the  other, 
hut  there  is  no  real  money  to  back  it  up. 
So  Senator  YinBOSotscH.  I  think  very 
pioperly.  said  here  is  a  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  which  threatens  to  die  of  at- 
rophy unless  we  find  some  way  of  back- 
ing it  up  with  the  necessary  resources  to 
make  it  operative.  The  medical  school 
rubberband  can  stretch  no  further.  It 
is  already  in  grave  danger  of  breaking. 
I  added  to  it  a  title  for  nutrition  edu- 
cation—title n  of  the  bill — which  falls 
in  the  same  category,  as  we  have  tm- 
covered  such  devastating  facts  In  the 
country  on  the  issues  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

Thus,  the  reason  for  the  bill  Is  that 
we  simply  carmot  find  the  resources  any 
other  way  and  that  these  medical  schools 
do  not  have  the  resources  themselves. 
Too  many  of  them  are  going  broke,  as 
it  is.  So  we  must  find  some  new  aspect 
of  their  work  wliich  we  are  willing  to 
finance,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  is 
all  about. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  bill.  I  honor  my  col- 
leagues who  have  picked  on  flaws  in  the 
measure,  for  nothing  here  is  ever  black 
and  white,  and  neither  is  this.  In  my 
Judgment,  on  balance.  It  is  somettiing  we 
ought  to  do.  and  I  hope  the  Senate  passes 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  aimed  at  try- 
ing to  alleviate  the  great  shortage  of 
family  practitioners  among  the  medical 
doctors  of  America.  In  1931,  three  of 
every  four  doctors  were  general  prac- 
titioners, family  doctors.  Today,  only  one 
in  five  Is  a  family  doctor. 

The  reason  for  this  bill,  as  was  ably 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  that  the  med- 
ical schools  of  this  Nation  are  financially 
beleaguered.  We  want  them  to  teach 
family  medicine.  The  thrust  of  tills  bill 
Is  to  say,  "If  you  will  eatsbUsh  a  family 
medicine  department  in  your  medical 
school,  we  will  support  you." 

There  are  134  counties  In  the  United 
States  without  a  single  medical  doctor, 
and  the  despair  of  families  who  are  un- 
able to  find  a  medical  doctor  is  growing. 


The  objection  was  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domdiick)  that 
we  would  be  legislating  the  curriculum  of 
medical  schcxils.  Not  at  all.  We  Just  say, 
"II  you  will  go  back  to  teaching  family 
medicine  as  you  used  to  do  SO  years  ago. 
the  Federal  Government  will  assist  you." 
Many  of  them  want  to  do  this  but  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  do  so.  Tliese  schools 
are  in  desperate  straits.  A  number  of 
medical  schools,  mainly  the  nonprofit 
private  schools,  are  about  to  collapse  for 
lack  of  funds. 

There  is  wide  latitude  for  every  medi- 
cal school  to  establish  such  a  department 
as  it  wishes.  If  we  study  the  organization 
and  curriculums  of  the  various  medical 
schools  in  the  country,  we  marvel  at  their 
ability  to  build  diversity  into  their  pro- 
grams. There  is  nothing  rigid  about  the 
committee's  bill. 

The  Academy  of  General  Practice  sup- 
ports this  bill  Contrary  to  what  we  said 
erroneously,  but  honestly,  last  week,  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  bill  In  general  and  the  pro- 
vision, according  to  the  telegram  that 
was  placed  in  the  Record  on  Friday  from 
Francis  L.  Land,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Medicine.  So  I  sub- 
mit that  the  objections  are  not  tenable 

General  practice  has  been  down- 
graded. It  will  lake  time  to  reverse  this 
unfortunate  dovmgrading.  Not  every 
medical  school  will  wish  to  establish  a 
department  of  family  medicine.  There 
are  only  nine  schools  in  America  which 
liave  set  up  such  schools  on  their  own 
voUtion  at  this  time.  But  we  want  more 
than  nine  schools. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3418.  This 
legislation  goes  to  the  heart  of  two  of  tbe 
most  pressing  health  problems  facing  oar 
Nation. 

First,  S.  3418  seeks  to  encourage  more 
physicians  to  enter  family  practice.  We 
have  heard  many  experts  relate  the  lack 
of  general  practitioners.  We  tiave  seen 
pictures  in  national  magazines  of  signs 
erectod  by  small  towns  which  have  no 
doctor  at  all.  The  testimony  we  hear  and 
the  signs  we  see  indicate  that  the  need 
for  additional  family  doctors  is  great,  but 
it  is  only  those  persons  who  are  without 
available  medical  care  who  really  know 
how  severe  the  problem  is.  I  believe  this 
legislation  will  assist  these  people  and 
will  help  us  meet  a  national  need. 

Second,  the  bill  authori2es  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  other  appropriate 
Institutions  for  training  and  research  in 
malnutrition.  In  1969,  I  made  a  rather 
extensive  study  of  malnutrition  in  Vir- 
ginia. Time  and  time  again,  I  was  told  of 
the  need  for  more  research,  more  knowl- 
edge and  for  more  persotis  trained  In 
nutrition.  Subsequent  to  my  study.  I  In- 
troduced legislation  which  would  provide 
Federal  funds  for  such  training  and  re- 
search. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  title 
n  of  8.  3418  is  simUar  to  proposals  which 
I  made  and  which  were  also  made  by 
Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

S.  3418  will,  I  believe,  encourage  ann 
enable  medical  schools  and  other  appro- 
priate Institutions  to  pursue  work  in  the 
field  of  malnutrition  and  will  hasten  toe 
discovery  of  new  ways  and  means  of 
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dealing  with  the  often-subtle  problems 
of  malnutrition. 

1  commend  the  committee  for  report- 
ing this  legislation  and  thank  the  able 
chairman.  Senator  YASBORoncH,  for  his 
leadership  toward  meeting  tliese  two  im- 
Dortant  health  needs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment of  S.  3418  will  be  a  significant  step 
In  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  meet  the 
be&lth  crisis  facing  this  Nation.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  YARBoaoucH)  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  outstanding  efforts  on  this  legis- 
lation and  other  meaningful  legislation 
designed  to  see  that  all  Americans  receive 
a  decent  level  of  health  care. 

The  imiwrtance  of  having  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  establish  depart- 
ments and  programs  Ui  the  field  of  family 
practice  and  to  encourage  the  training 
of  medi<:al  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine,  which 
S.  3418  would  do,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  statistics 
showing  this  country  to  be  falling  behind 
otber  mdustrialized  countries  in  the  in- 
fant mortality  rato.  the  life  expectancy 
of  Individuals,  and  in  many  other  cate- 
gories of  health  care.  These  statistics  are 
even  more  disappomting  for  the  rural 
areas,  for  the  urban  poor,  and  among  the 
minority  groups  of  tills  country.  It  is 
these  people  that  generally  have  the  most 
diSlculty  in  obtaining  medical  care,  and 
it  is  this  bill,  designed  to  train  more 
family  practice  dc^ctors  and  make  bettor 
use  of  paramedical  personnel,  that  will 
do  much  to  give  these  people  decent 
bealtb  care. 

Recent  figures  Indicated  that  412,000 
persons  in  115  coimties  did  not  have  ac- 
(«!s  to  doctors  in  those  coimties.  In  Okla- 
homa it  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  rural 
county  hav-mg  only  one  doctor  per  2.000 
to  3,000  persons,  and.  in  fact,  two  Okla- 
homa counties  at  one  time  hod  no  doctors 
at  all.  We  know  that  in  some  of  the  poorer 
areas  In  New  York  City  the  ratio  Is  one 
doctor  per  10,000  people. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  demand 
lor  medical  services,  and  the  shortage  of 
doctors  that  is  estimated  by  some  people 
to  approximate  50,000,  doctors  have  been 
".working  50  to  60  hours  a  week,  with  many 
of  them  seeing  SO  patients  a  day.  A  rural 
doctor  testified  at  a  recent  hearing  I 
conducted  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  the  health 
crisis,  as  follows: 

We're  tired:  we're  worn  out.  We  work 
harder;  we  see  our  families  disintegrate  un- 
der these  circumstances.  We  see  patients  day 
and  night  and  are  alway.s  Interrupted  by 
people's  problems.  We  want  you  to  know 
lliat  we're  working. 

We  know,  as  Senator  YAXBOROtrcH  has 
previously  stated,  that  between  1963  and 
1967,  general  practitioners  decreased  7.3 
percent,  wiiile  the  specialists  increased 
substantially. 

Tile  need  to  emphasize  the  training 
of  the  family  practice  doctor  and  para- 
medical personnel  Is  obvious.  However,  it 
Is  equally  obvious  that  this  carmot  be 
accomplished  without  providing  more 
assistance  to  our  medical  schools  Busi- 
ness Week  of  July  25, 1970,  reported  that: 

rorty-three  out  of  the  107  (medical) 
•dlools  of  the  VS.  are  drawing  federal  "dla- 
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tresa"  funds  so  they  can  at  least  laat  tbrougb 
the  current  year. 

These  schools,  many  of  them  being 
private,  depend  heavily  on  endowment 
income  and  on  federal  research  grants 
for  faculty  salaries.  A  sluggish  economy, 
along  with  cuts  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  funds  for  medical  research, 
have  been  disastrous  for  the  medical 
schools. 

The  responses  of  the  deans  of  certain 
medical  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  Busi- 
ness Week  article.  Dean  Robbins  of  Case 
Western  Reserve  said. 

Aa  we  struggle  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  health  care,  the  zesources  we 
have  are  becoming  less. 

Dean  James  of  Mount  Sinai  said: 
U    the    federal    government    has    a    long 
range,  deliberate  arrangement  to  cut  med- 
ical schools  by  one-fUtb  they're  on  the  right 
traclc. 

While  medical  schools  have  filed  over 
{215  million  worth  of  grant  applications 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
only  $114  million  have  been  budgeted 
for  1971  for  this  purpose. 

I  recently  met  with  several  faculty 
members  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Medical  School  and  heard  convliicmg 
arguments  for  the  need  to  support  our 
medical  schools  in  every  way  possible. 

Therefore,  if  we  expect  the  medical 
schools  to  concentrate  on  the  training  of 
family  doctors,  we  must  provide  financial 
support.  S.  3418  authorizes  $50  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1971, 
$75  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  $100  million  for  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Better  use  of  existing  manpower  is 
also  essential.  The  provision  in  S.  3418 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  12- 
member  advisory  council  on  family 
medicine  could  play  an  important  role  In 
bettor  planning  for  use  of  existing  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  for  the  training  of 
additional  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  is  an 
outstanding  stop  for  the  Senate  to  take 
In  meeting  the  health  crisis,  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Hoaa   TaamiMO    of   rAMD.r    phtsicuhs 

MKSOED 

Mr.  HATPIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Texas  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I 
knew  of  the  storage  of  doctors  in  Oregon 
from  conversations  with  many  Orego- 
nlans — ^both  with  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  with  residents  of  Oregon's 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas,  where  the 
shortage  of  family  physicians  is  greatest. 
I  share  the  concern  of  Senator  Yaa- 
BonoticH.  and  I  echo  his  sentiments  as  to 
the  nationwide  need  for  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things 
about  the  situation  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  pereentage  of  Oregon  doctors  that 
are  In  general  practice  has  fallen  from 
44  percent  In  1950  to  27  percent  in  1969. 
This  Is  In  the  face  of  an  improving 
doctor-population  ratio  that  fell  from 
one  physician  per  920  people  in  1950  to 
one  physician  per  805  people  in  19S9. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School  show  an  even 


lesser  degree  of  general  practice  among 
its  recent  graduates.  While  25  percent  of 
all  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
graduates  are  in  general  practice,  in  the 
1960-64  classes,  only  18.6  percent  are 
in  general  practice. 

This  trend  could  produce  a  crisis  in 
providing  adequate  medical  care,  espe- 
cially in  smaller  towns.  We  should  not 
let  a  gap  grow  between  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  faimlles  needing  generalized 
tiealih  information  and  care  for  a  variety 
of  maladies  and  injuries. 

Additional  support  for  this  is  pointed 
out  by  Uie  need  lor  125  doctors  m  Oregon 
today,  according  to  the  Oregon  Medical 
Association  Placement  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  support  this  bill.  8.  3418. 1 
would  presume  that  the  situation  in  your 
Statos  echoes  that  m  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tolc- 
gram  from  the  Oregon  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice,  signed  by  its  able  president. 
Dr.  Warren  B.  Thompson  of  Hood  River, 
appear  in  the  Ricoio.  The  Oregon  acad- 
emy has  over  450  memtxrs,  many  of 
whom  are  my  good  friends  around  Ore- 
gon. Also,  members  of  my  staff  have  dis- 
cussed this  bill  with  the  academy's  di- 
rector, Mr.  Roscoe  Miller  of  Portland. 
The  Oregon  acadecny  supports  this  bill 
strongly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tel^ram 
Senator  Maax  O.  BamxLO, 
Senate  Office  BxtiUing, 
Wathirtgton,  D.C. 

Oregon  Academy  of  General  Practice  urges 
you  seek  early  oonslderatlon  6.3418.  Oregon 
like  meet  States,  urgently  needs  mote  family 
physicians.  8.  3418  will  encourage  and  aaalst 
medical  schools  and  other  training  Institu- 
tions to  plan  and  develop  essential  training 
programs.  Oregon  medical  school  now  making 
plans.  Needs  assistance  of  8.  3418.  Your  oo- 
sponsorehlp  of  biu  appreciated.  Would  you 
now  sponsor  its  early  passage  by  Benate  and 
In  the  form  reported  by  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

WaaaxM  B.  THOupaoH,  IIH., 
Pretldent,  Oregon  Academy   of 
Otneral  Practice. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  that  this  bill  serves  as  a 
perfect  complement  to  the  recent  bill  I 
cosponsored  with  my  colleague  fit>m 
California.  Mr.  MtrePHT.  Ttiat  bill. 
S.  4208.  the  Family  Physician  Scholar- 
ship and  PellowBhip  Program  Act,  would 
provide  scholarsiiips  to  young  men  and 
women  who  agree  to  practice  medicine  in 
areas  designated  as  physician-sbort 
areas,  or  who  agree  to  serve  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  their  families.  As 
you  know,  this  program  provides  that  for 
each  year  of  the  scholarship,  1  year  of 
service  would  be  required  by  the  student 
in  a  pbyEicion-short  area.  In  addition, 
intom  and  residency  fellowships  would 
be  granted.  I  bring  tills  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  for  his 
leadership  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  and 
also  to  a^  that  this  program  to  meet  one 
facet  of  our  Nation's  health  needs  be 
given  expeditious  treatment  by  the  Com- 
mittee so  that  the  full  Senate  can  act 
on  it. 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  focus  for  a 
moment  on  the  reasons  behind  my  sup- 
port, and  I  presume  the  support  of  many 
of  you  here,  regardlnu  8.  3418.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  previously,  the  reason 
for  this  assistance  to  our  medical  schools 
stems  from  the  dramatic  need  for  more 
general  practitioners  In  many  areas  of 
our  country.  I  mentioned  earlier  the  sit- 
uation in  Oregon. 

We  also  must  remember  Uiat  this 
shortage  of  general  practitioners  works 
an  extra  hardship  on  doctors  currently 
practicing  in  doctor-short  areas.  I  have 
many  friends  in  the  medical  profession 
in  Oregon  who  serve  as  general  prac- 
titioners. Many  are  overworlced  because 
of  the  doctor  shortage,  and  must  treat 
far  more  patients  than  they  have  time 
for.  Often  a  general  practitioner  is  the 
only  doctor  in  an  area. 

Often,  the  'family  doctor."  as  many 
of  us  knew  the  OP  as  we  grew  up.  has 
his  oCBce  close  to  the  homes  of  ills  pa- 
tients. He  prefers  this  to  the  high-rise 
medical  center  in  a  large  city. 

Mr.  President,  these  comments  are  in- 
tended In  no  way  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  those  talented  doctors  who  achieve 
great  expertise  In  areas  of  specialization. 
Too  often,  however,  public  attention  is 
focused  on  this  group,  and  we  fail  to 
recoenize  the  many  contributions  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  across  the  country. 

I  could  list  Oregon  towns  and  also  list 
at  the  same  time  the  numerous  general 
practitioners  in  those  towns  who  are 
community  leaders  in  my  State.  Doctors 
in  other  States.  I  am  sure,  make  similar 
contributions  to  the  civic,  cultural,  and 
governmental  affairs  of  tlieir  towns,  as 
do  the  doctors  in  Oregon.  It  is  easy  to 
find  doctors  contributing  their  time  and 
energies  to  numerous  boards  and  associ- 
ations. 

I  share  these  thoughts  with  you  today 
as  we  discuss  tiie  doctor  shortage,  for 
we  should  recognize  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  our  general  practitioners  across 
the  coimtrj'. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  repeat  how 
important  I  believe  Ihis  legislation  to  be. 
We  need  to  do  more  than  talk  about  our 
medical  manpower  shortage:  we  need  to 
act  to  meet  tills  need.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  their  full  support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  botli  Senators  yield  back  their 
time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  bill  has  now  been 
yielded  back  The  question  is  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  S.  3418. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia:  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cax?ion>.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoBDi.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gork>  .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hurtke).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  J«cks(^n),  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUns  (Mr.  Joroan),  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxti- 
.NMY).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MacncsonI  .  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIniyre),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  MoN- 
TOY«).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  P*STOH«).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rakdolph).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symikctoni  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wtt- 
UAHS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  it  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr,  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MiyoNosoiii.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYKE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastori).  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.i.iA«s) .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  would  each  vote  •'yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MOK).  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr, 
Boccs)  .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpield).  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordas), 
ttie  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  M<jr- 
PHY).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  lUlnols  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Proutt).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) is  atisent  tjecause  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska).  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THi.\s> .  is  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mi'ndi).  is  absent  l)ecause  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CmiTis  and 
Mr.  Hhuska).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr,  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr,  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  MILLER),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr,  Mundt).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr,  Murphy),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr,  Pearson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr,  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  PROtiTY).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


HoUmud 

uoumss 

Hughes 

Inouye 

J&Ttu 

Long 

M&iufield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McOoveru 

Miccalt 

Honda]  e 


Balcer 

BeUmon 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

C3oldwater 

OoodeU 

Oor« 

Hartlu 
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Alkeu 

Case 

Ervln 

Allen 

Church 

Pannln 

Allott 

Cook 

Fone 

Andereon 

Cooper 

Puibrt^t 

Bayh 

Cmuton 

Gravel 

Bronett 

Dole 

Grlffln 

Bible 

Domtnlck 

Gumey 

Burdlck 

Efts:letan 

ByntVft. 

EAatl&nd 

Hanu 

Bynl,  W.  V». 

Blender 

Hart 

Muakle 

NelAon 

P&ckwood 

PfiU 

ProKiiilre 

Rlblcoir 

Russell 

Saxbe 

Scfawelker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  ni. 

NATS— 1 
WUllunB.  Del. 
NOT  VOTING— 35 


Bparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevem 

Talmadge 

Thunnoail 

Tydlngs 

Tubonmgh 

Toung,  H.  Dak. 

Younc,  Ohio 


Hatnald 
HruRka 
JaokKm 
Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Macnuson 

Marhlaa 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

MlUer 

Moatoya 


M06B 

Mundt 

Muxphy 

FaMon 

Peanon 

Percy 

Prouty 

Bandolph 

Symington 

Tower 

WUllami,  RJ. 


So  the  bill.  8.  341B.  was  pBAsed.  aa 

follows : 

S.  3418 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serrlce 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grantx  to 
medical  schooU  and  hospitals  to  auln 
them  in  cfitabllahlng  special  departmenu 
and  programs  lo  the  field  of  family  prac- 
tice, and  otherwlfie  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  pars- 
medical  personnel  In  the  fleld  of  famll; 
medicine,  and  to  alleviate  the  eOects  of 
malnutrition,  and  to  provide  for  the  es- 
cablUhment  of  a  National  lolonnatlOD  and 
Resource  Center  for  the  Bandicapped 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    th,e    Unite4    States   o) 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— -FAMILY  MEDICINl 
Sec    101.  Part  D  or  title  VII  of  the  PabUc 

Health  Service  Act  ia  amended  to  read  u 

follows: 
Pakt  D — GaANTS  To  Paovms  Paonssioiru 

AND   TCCHNIC&L   TEAININC   IN   THE  FXILO  09 

Family  Mci>icn>nE 

"Dtd^aATiOM  OP  puaposE 

-  Sec.  761.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pare  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  granta  to  ualst— 

"(a)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
schools — 

■  1 1  >  to  operate,  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
medical  education  program,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct departments  devoted  to  providing 
teaching  and  Instruction  (including  continu- 
ing education)  lo  all  phases  of  family  prac* 
tlce; 

'{it  to  construct  such  focUUlea  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of  train- 
ing in  the  fleld  of  family  medicine  whether 
as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as  separate 
outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

-^31  to  operate,  or  participate  tn,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedlcU  personnel 
in  the  neld  of  family  medicine;  and 

■(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  spedil 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  medical 
personnel  to  head  depsrtmenu  of  family 
pracUce  or  otherwise  teach  family  practice 
In  medical  schools. 

"lb>  pubUc  and  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students,   interns,   or  resident— 

■ill  to  operate,  aa  on  integral  part  of 
their  medical  training  programs,  special  pro- 
fessional training  programs  (including  con- 
tinuing education)  In  the  field  of  family 
medicine  for  medical  students.  lnt*ms.  resi- 
dents, or  practicing  physicians: 

"(St  to  construct  such  faciliues  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  oT 
training  in  the  fleld  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  ft  part  of  a  hospital  or  «  • 
separate  outpatient  or  similar  facUltr: 
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"(3)  to  provide  financial  aasistance  (in 
Uie  form  of  Bcholarshlps.  fellowships,  or 
itlpends)  to  interna,  residents,  or  other 
oiedical  personnel  who  are  In  need  thereof, 
ffho  are  participants  m  a  program  of  ;iuch 
bospiul  which  provides  special  training 
fsccredlied  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education)  In  the  field  of  family 
medicine,  and  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work 
ID  the  practice  of  family  medicine;   and 

"(4)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
m  the  fleld  of  family  medicine. 

"AUTHOftlZATION    OF   APPHOPaiATlONS 

"SEC.  763.  (a)  For  the  purpcwe  of  making 
giants  to  c&rT7  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  •75.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  VIOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
fear  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  of 
Che  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appropri- 
sud  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  which 
inunedlately  follows  such  year. 

"CKANrS   BY    &CCRETABV 

"Sec.  763.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  762.  the  Secretary  la 
authorlxed  to  make  grants.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  761 . 

lb)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
port  unles£  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  In  such  form, 
submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain 
&ucb  information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  have 
prescribed  by  regulations  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  him  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
5ucb  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  port. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  lor 
a  grant  any  part  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
part  of  the  grant  which  la  to  be  so  used  un- 
IsM  the  recipient  of  such  grants  enters  Into 
appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
which  wUl  equitably  protect  the  financial  in- 
tereeu  of  the  United  States  In  the  event  such 
facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  such  grant  or  part  thereof  was  made 
prior  to  tbe  expiration  of  the  ten-year  period 
which  commences  on  the  date  such  construc- 
UoD  or  remodeling  is  completed. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  installments 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"SUGIBII4TT   roB   (»AMTS 

"Sec.  764,  (a)  In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  tbls 
part,  such  school — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine:  and 

"(3)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Education,  except  that  the  require- 
ment of  this  clause  (2)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Katlsfled  If,  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of 
medicine  which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an  In- 
nimclent.  period  of  operation  is  not.  at  the 
time  of  sppUcatlon  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies. 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  tjxe 
school  will  meet  the   accreditation   stand- 
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ards  of  such  body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year  following  the 
normal  graduation  date  of  students  who 
are  In  their  first  year  of  Instruction  at  such 
school  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Secretary  makes  a  Anal  determination  as  to 
approval  o/  theiippllcatlon. 

■*(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hos- 
pital— 

*(1)  must  be  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit hospital:  and 

"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct in  connection  with  Its  other  activities 
(whether  or  not  as  an  afllliate  of  a  school  of 
medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medical 
training  for  medical  students.  Interns,  or 
residents,  which  is  accredited  by  a  recognised 
body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
tbe  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"APPaOVAL    or    oaANTS 

"Sec.  765.  (a)  The  Secreury.  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Council,  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  under  this  part  upon  tbe 
determination  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  764; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  Is  to  be  used  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  aection 
761; 

"(4)  it  contains  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  nuke  the  deter- 
minations required  of  him  under  this  sec- 
tion and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
port: 

"(5)  it  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
him  and  published  In  tbe  Federal  Register) 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

"(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  tbe  construction  of  the  facility 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  OS  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  wUh  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U5.C.  276a-276a5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, tbe  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
la  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050 
(15  FJl.  3176:  65  SUt.  1267),  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1034,  as  amended  (40 
U^.O.  276c) . 

"(b)  Ttz  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  to— 

"(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the  Sec- 
retary is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  department  Is  (or  wUl  be,  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the 
other  departments  within  such  school  which 
are  devoted  to  tbe  teaching  of  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines; 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  type  and  quality  of 
:n£tructlon  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
htudents  thereof  to  meet  the  standards  es- 
tablished for  specialists  In  the  specialty  of 
family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 
or 

"(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students.  In- 
terns, or  residents  In  the  fleld  of  family  medi- 
cine unless  the  Secretary  la  satisfied  that 
such  program  will,  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
training   provided,   be   designed    to   prepare 


participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  by  a  reoognleed  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(e)  The  Secretory  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  port  tmless  the  appUcant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  mode  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and,  to  tbe  extent  practical,  locrease 
the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which  would. 
in  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  mode  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  such  grant  Is 
requested. 

"PtAXKING   AND  DEVELOPMENTAL   CEANTS 

"Sec. 766.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred  to  in 
section  761)  to  plan  or  develop  programs  or 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  one 
or  moire  of  the  purpoHs  aet  forth  in  such  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  la  authorized  (or  any  fiscal 
year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June 
30,  1976)  to  make  planning  and  develop- 
mental grants  in  such  amounts  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(b)  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975)  pursuant  to  section  762(a). 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounts  as 
he  deems  necessary  (but  not  In  excess  of 
$10,000,000  for  uny  fiscal  year)  to  make  the 
planning  and  developmental  grants  author- 
ised by  subsection  (a). 

"ADVISORT    OOtJNCn.    OK    PAUILT    UCOICINE 

"Sec.  767.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Family  Medicine 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Council') .  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
twelve  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physi- 
cians engaged  in  the  practice  of  family  medi- 
cine, four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians  en- 
gaged in  the  teachlnc  of  family  medicine,  and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  llie 
general  public.  Members  of  tbe  Council  shall 
be  Individuals  who  ore  not  otherwise  in  the 
regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  lor  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  explriiilon  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  woe  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
except  that  the  tenua  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, three  ut  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
three  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  ttu-ee  at  the 
end  of  tbe  fourth  year,  after  tbe  date  of 
appointment.  A  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  continuously  for  more  than  two 
terms. 

"(c)  Members  of  tbe  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  tbe  competitive 
Bervice.  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  lixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding tioo  per  day.  including  travelilme, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  mcludlng  per  uiem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  Goverrmient  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to.  the  administration  of  this 
title.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  granu  under  this  part  and  shall 
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mttKo  recuuuaeiidat.loiu  to  the  decreiury  with 
respect  to  approval  ot  uppUcatloiu  for  and 
of  the  amounct  o/  grjuiU  under  this  part. 
"OBFiNrnoNS 

"Sec.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"U)  the  term  'ncnprafli'  r.i  applied  to  any 
hospital  or  »c!iocl  of  medicine,  means  a 
srbool  Qt  medicine  or  hocpltal  wblch  13 
owiied  aJid  operated  by  .^ne  or  more  nonprofit 
oorporatlons  or  assocmtloos,  no  part  of  the 
net  earmogii  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fully mure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
iibarebolder  or  individual: 

"12)  the  term  "family  medicine"  means 
those  certain  principles  acd  technique*  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
mliilitratlvB.  and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
pTiyzlciiui  to  engage  in  the  i>ractlce  of  family 
nivdlclne. 

"iS)  the  t«rm^  'pracUoA  of  family  medlclxw' 
and  the  term  "practice',  when  used  In  con- 
necUon  with  the  term  'feunlly  medicine', 
mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  pbysldan 
(Uceosed  to  pmctlce  medicine  and  surgery 
by  the  State  in  which  he  practices  hJa  pro- 
fession )  who  speclallxe*  in  providing  to 
families  tarnl  members  thereof)  comprehen- 
sive, continuing,  professional  care  and  treai- 
ment  of  the  type  ueccisary  or  appropriate 
lor  their  general  he«Ut.h  maintenance:  and 

"(4)  the  term  construction'  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing  buildings,  und  initial  equipment  of  any 
3uch  buildings,  including  architects'  tees,  but 
excluding  the  coet  of  acquisition  of  land  or 
offslte  improve  men  tB." 

TITLE  n—MALNTrrRITION 

SEC.  301.  Part  A  of  UUe  CI  uf  the  PubUc 
UdtUtb  Service  Act  1^  amended  by  adding  ^t 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■  Hmc.  310c.  (A)  In  order  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  malnutnuon  in  the  United 
Sbites.  to  advance  medical  luiowledge  In  the 
causes  -md  effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to 
euoourtige  and  facilltule  the  provision  of 
early  detection  and  eSecUve  treatmant  of 
nwlnutrltlon  and  the  conditions  which  re- 
sult therefrom,  the  Secretary  u  autborlMd, 
out  of  the  funds  avaiUble  for  carrying  cut 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  to : 

"(II  make  grants-in-aid  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  wltb  m*dlcal  schools,  appropriate 
graduate  schools,  and  nursing  schools  to  a»- 
sUt  such  schools  In  MtabUahing  couive* 
dealing  wltli  lujilnutrltlon.  Its  causes  and 
edecu.  meaner  for  Its  early  detection,  and 
effective  treatment  of  malnutrition  and  con- 
ditiouA  resulting  therefrom: 

'(3)  make  gr^nts-in-a:d  and  enter  into 
Lvntracts  with  universities,  medical  schoola, 
hospitals,  laboratories  and  other  public  or 
private  institutions,  and  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  for  research  into  mal- 
nutrition. Its  causes  and  effects,  metins  for 
Its  detection,  and  into  t^e  effective  treat- 
ment of  molnutriclcn  and  conditions  result- 
ing therefrvm; 

"(3)  establl^  special  projects  designed  to 
provide  to  students  of  courses  in  malnutrl- 
aoo  practical  training  and  experience  In  the 
deid  of  mainucrltion:  and 

"1-4)  provide  tellowshlps  and  othenrlM 
dnaucuUly  assist  students  to  encourage  and 
enable  them  to  pur^rue  studies  and  engage 
in  .vjUvLtiee  tu  poverty  areas  relating  to  coal- 
n\iultluD 

"vb>  In  selecting  schools  uui  lostltuuone 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1^  uid  k2\  of  subsection  \d).  prior- 
ity shall  be  accorded  to  thoee  schools  and 
Institutions  wbicb  are  located  in  poverty 
aredts. 

"to  For  ibe  purpose  of  carrying  out  tbe 
pxovUlooi  of  thLi  section,  there  are  hereby 
.mthorUfd  to  be  appropriated  »33.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  with  tbe  Oaeal 


year  ending  June  30,  lft71,  and  lor  each  of 
the  next  four  fiscal  yeexa  thereafter." 
TTTLB  m— NATIONAL  INPOBMATION  AND 
BESOURCE    CSNTEB   FOR    THE    HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, vlthln  tbe  Department  of  Health. 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare,  a  National  Informa- 
tion and  Beeonroe  Center  for  tbe  Handicap- 
ped <berelnafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "Center") . 
(3)  Ttie  Center  shall  have  a  Director  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Center  to  carry  out  lu  duties  and 
functions  under  this  section. 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  funcUon 
of  t..  Center  to  collect,  review,  orgaaiac.  pub- 
lish, and  disseminate  (through  publications. 
conferences,  workshops  or  technical  con- 
sultation) Information  and  datA  related  to 
the  particular  problems  caused  by  handicap- 
pmg  conditions  including  information  de- 
scribing measures  which  are  or  may  be  em- 
ployed for  meeting  or  oTercoming  such  prob- 
lems with  a  new  to  assisting  Individuals  who 
are  handicapped  and  organizations  and  per- 
sons Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  handi- 
capped. In  meeting  problems  which  are  pe- 
culiar to.  or  are  made  more  dlOenU  for,  in- 
dividuals who  are  b&zidlcapped. 

13)  Tbe  informaUon  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  which  tbe  Center  shaU  carry  out 
Its  duties  and  lunctlons  under  paragraph 
(II  shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to) 
Information  and  data  with  respect  to  the 
following — 

(A)  medical  and  rehabllltaUOD  faculties 
and  servloee; 

( B)  day  care  and  other  programs  for  young 
children: 

{C)  educatton; 

<  D)  rocatloaal  training; 

(B)   employment; 

(P)  transportauon: 

(0>  arctaicecture  and  bousing  including 
household  appliances  and  equipment  t : 

tH}  recreauon:  and 

tl)  public  or  private  programs  established 
for.  or  which  may  be  used  in.  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped. 

(c)(1)  "^^^  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  Center  all  information  and  data, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  may  be  useful  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Center. 

(3)  Bach  other  Department  or  agency  of 
Che  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary,  for  use  by 
the  Center,  any  information  or  data  wblch 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  such  use. 

^3)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Educauon. 
and  Welfare  shall  to  the  maximum  exten: 
feasible  enter  into  arrangements  whereby 
State  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  Instttutloiu  bavlng  Information  or  dat» 
which  is  useful  to  the  Center  Ln  carrying 
out  Its  duties  and  ftuctlons  wUI  make  such 
information  and  data  available  'cr  use  by 
-he  Center. 

(di  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
fcr  carrying  out  the  purposes  ct  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1j7i, 
the  sum  of  MOO  000.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  stuns  as  may  be  neceseary 

The  title  was  amended  so  u  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hojapiialJ 
U)  a^>si:»t  ihem  m  establifthing  special  de- 
panmenbs  and  piocrams  in  the  field  ot 
family  practice,  and  otherwise  co  en- 
courage and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedlcaJ  personnel  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to  al- 
leviate the  effects  of  malnutntion.  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 


National  Inlormauon  aiid  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  move  lo 
lay  that  mcUon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
agreed  lo. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep. 
re&entatives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  S.  2S08)  to 
autliorize  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Minot  extension  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes,  tiith  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  re<iue5ted  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  tbe 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iH.R.  16539)  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  tMr.  Merc  alp  ' 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Blr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  un&nimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  HEALTH  BENEFITS  COVERAGE 
OP  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  AND 
ANNUITANTS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  asJc 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onHJl.  16»68. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Represenuuves  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tbe 
bill  iH-R.  16968'  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Government  contribu- 
tion with  respect  w  the  health  benefits 
coverage  of  Federal  employee*  and  tn- 
aoitants.  and  :'or  other  purposes,  which 
wa5  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  inaert 
the  following: 

That  ai  section  a90«(a)  of  Utle  3.  Umted 
States  Code,  la  amended  :q  read  as  follows- 
"14)  Except  IS  provided  by  subeectton  (6) 
of  this  section,  the  biweekly  Oovemmen: 
contnbauon  !or  health  benefits  for  «n- 
ployces  or  annuitants  enrolled  in  bealtb 
benefits  plana  under  this  chapter  ihall  be 
adjusted,  beglnmng  on  the  flxst  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  of  each  year,  to  aa  ■mntins 
equiil  to  40  percent  of  the  avenge  i^f  UM 
subacrlptton  charjes  in  effect  on  the  btgB- 
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nag  date  of  the  adjustment,  with  respect  to 
rtif  alone  or  eelf  and  family  enroUmente.  as 
applicable,  for  the  highest  level  of  beneflta 
oSared  by— 

"(1)  the  service  benefit  plan; 

-(3)   the  indemnity  benefit  plan: 

-(3)  the  two  employee  organization  plana 
vtth  the  largest  number  of  enrollmenlo.  as 
(Setemilned  by  the  Commission;  and 

"(it  tbe  two  comprehensive  medical  plana 
with  the  largest  number  of  enroUmente,  as 
detennlned  by  the  Commission.". 

ft)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
It)  of  this  secUou  shaU  become  eOectlve  at 
Uie  beginning  of  tbe  first  applicable  pay 
period  which  commences  after  December  31, 

1970. 

ttc.  3.  (a)  Section  BMIOXB)  of  title  6. 
MaiWi  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
lollows: 

"(B)  a  member  of  a  family  who  receives  an 
uamedlate  annuity  as  the  survivor  of  an 
fmployee  or  of  a  retired  employee  described 
by  subparagraph  (Al   of  this  paragraph;". 

(bi  SecUon  8801  (3)  (D)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  states  Code.  Is  amended  by  fttrlUng 
out  ■'.  havlug  completed  5  or  more  years  of 

SHTlce,". 

BBC  3.  (a)  Section  B701(a)(B)  of  tlUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  inserting 
"and  the  Panama  Oanal  Zone"  Inmiedlately 
btfore  the  semicolon  at  tbe  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  8901(1)  (U)  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  Immediately  be- 
fore tbe  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sbc.  4.  <a)  The  Retired  Federal  £mploy- 
N*  Health  Benefits  Act  (74  Stat.  840;  Pub- 
lic Law  8A-724)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(4)  is  amended  by  inserting 
tnunedlstely  before  tbe  period  at  the  end 
tbwreof  &  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
loclndee  the  Sodal  Security  Administration 
for  purposes  of  supplementary  medical  tn- 
sorance  provided  by  part  B  of  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Seourlty  Act": 

(2)  Sections  4(a)  and  6(a)  are  each 
un«ndfd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Immediately  pre- 
otdlng  sentence  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  plan  for  supplementary  medical  In- 
lurance  provided  by  part  B  of  title  XVin  of 
the  Socl&l  Security  Act";  and 

(3)  Section  9  U  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  any 
payments  of  Oovernment  contributions  un- 
der section  4  or  6  of  this  Act  from  any 
person  when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, such  person  is  without  fault  and 
recovery  would  be  contrary  to  equity  and 
good  conscience.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  eectlOG  shall  beeome  effective  on 
January  1.1871. 

Rerolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  tbe 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  rhe  title  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
koU. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2B82)  to  amend  Public  Law 
394.  84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  supplemental  irrigation  fa- 
cilities for  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation 
District.  Ariz.,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  seotaon  3  of  the  Act  ct  January  38, 
lOSfl  (70  Stat.  6.  PubUc  Law  S84.  Eighty- 
fourth  Oongreas),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  tbe  word  "buildings"  the  words  "and 
irrigation  works  and  faolllttea". 

Sec.  a.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  January  38. 
1966,  Is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  i-o  a  oomma  and  adding  "but 
tbe  contract  executed  on  or  prior  to  such 
date  may  be  amended  to  Include  works  au- 
thorized after  such  date  by  amendments  to 
section  a."  Tbe  Yuma-Mesa  division  shall  be 
operated  in  such  manner  that  identifiable 
return  flowi  ot  water  will  not  cause  the 
Colorado  River  stream  system  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  water  quaUty  standards  promul- 
gated pursuajit  to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
190S  {79SUt.9031. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  lo  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  IRRIGA- 
TION PACILmES.  YUMA  MESA 
IRRIGATION  DISTRICT.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  8. 2882. 


under  authority  of  a  permit  or  agreement 
wltb  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Amounts  paid  to 
the  tJnlted  States  by  the  NBva>o  Tribe  out 
of  tribal  funds  for  the  lull  appraised  value 
of  lands  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  for  tbe 
Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  section  S(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
compensation  paid  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  to 
permittees  pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sic.  a.  Tbe  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect shall  be  operated  in  such  manner  that 
identifiable  fiows  of  water  will  not  cause  tbe 
project  to  be  In  violation  ot  water  quaUty 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  ui  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1966  (78  SUt.  808). 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Tiie  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NAVAJO  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  203. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  203)  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  13,  1962  (76  Stat.  96).  with  respect 
to  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  tbe  Act  of  June  18, 1963  (76  Stat.  86) . 
16  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  "and"  m  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  3(a)  Immedutely  preced- 
ing "townships  37"  and  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately preceding  "New  Mexico  principal 
meridian",  the  following:  "townablpa  26  and 
27  north,  range  11  west,  and  townships  34. 
25.  and  36  north,  ranges  12  and  IS  west."; 

(b)  By  deleting  "tlM.OOO.OOO  (June  1861 
prices)"  In  tbe  first  sentence  of  section  7  and 
substltutmg  In  lieu  thereof  "»206,000.000 
(April  1870  prices)":  and 

(c)  By  adding  tbe  following  subseotloD  to 
3: 

"(d)  Each  permit  that  Is  In  effect  on  lands 
declared  to  l>e  held  In  trust  for  the  Kavajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  a  (a)  of  this  Aot 
shall  continue  In  effect  for  the  terms  there- 
of unless  the  land  is  needed  for  Irrigation 
pnrpoaes,  subject  to  regulations  appUeable 
to  permits  of  Indian  lands,  and  upon  Ite 
expiration  It  shall  only  be  renewed  on  an 
annual  basis  until  the  lend  is  required  for 
irrigation  purjwses.  When,  in  the  Judgment 
cff  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  such  land  is 
required  for  Irrigation  purposes,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  permittee  and  the  per- 
mit shall  be  dwmed  to  be  canceled,  with  no 
right  of  appeal.  The  permittee  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  any  range  improvements  of 
a  permanent  nature   placed   on   the   lands 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  RIVER- 
TON  EXTENSION  UNIT,  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Ch&lT  to  lay  before  the  Senate  u  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  8. 434. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
theblU  (8.  434)  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  Include  there  In  the  enUre 
Rlverton  Federal  reclamation  project. 
and  for  other  purposes  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise. 
and  Insert: 

That  the  general  plan  for  the  Rlverton  ex- 
tension unit.  Missouri  River  Baeln  project, 
heretofore  authorlied  under  section  9  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1844  (68  Stat.  B87),  Is 
modified  to  include  relief  to  water  users,  con- 
struction, betterment  of  works,  land  rehabili- 
tation, water  conserratlon,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  and  developmeot,  flood  control, 
and  sUt  control  on  the  entire  Rlverton  Federal 
reclamation  project.  As  bo  modified  the  gen- 
eral plan  Is  reauthorized  under  the  designa- 
tion "Rlverton  unit  of  the  Mlasour.  River 
Basin  project".  The  Rlverton  ertenalon  unit 
.shall  b*  operated  In  such  manner  that  Identi- 
fiable return  flows  of  water  will  not  cause  the 
Wind  Biver  to  be  In  violation  of  water  quaUty 
standards  promiilgated  pursuant  to  tbe  Water 
QuaUty  Act  of  1866   (79  Stat.  80S). 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
18  authorized  to  negotiate  and  execute  an 
amendatory  repayment  contract  vrlth  the 
Mldvole  Irrigation  District  covering  all  lands 
of  the  Rlverton  unit.  This  contract  shall 
replace  all  existing  repayment  oontraots  be- 
tween the  Mldvale  Irrigation  District  and 
the  United  St&tea. 

(b)  The  period  for  repajrment  of  the  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
costa  allocated  to  irrigation  and  aaslened  to 
be  repaid  by  the  Irrigation  water  users  shall 
be  fifty  years  from  and  Including  the  year 
in  wblch  such  amendatory  repayment  con- 
tract is  executed. 

(c)  Z>urlng  the  period  required  to  oon- 
struct  and  test  the  adequacy  of  drains  and 
other  water  conservation  works,  the  rates 
of  charge  to  land  classes  and  the  acreage 
asseesable  In  each  land  class  In  the  unit 
shall  continue  to  be  aa  established  fn  tbe 
amendatory  repayment  contract  wltb  the 
district  dated  June  26.  1853;  thereafter  such 
ratea  of  charge  and  assessable  acreage  shall 
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b«  In  QCCordAnc«  with  the  amortization  ca- 
pftolty  and  classlflcatlon  of  unit  lands  as 
detennlDcd  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Construction  and  rehabilitation 
tind  betterment  costs  of  the  Rlverton  unit 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  as- 
signable to  lands  clnssifled  now  or  hereafter 
OS  permanently  unproductive  shall  be  non- 
returnable  and  nonreimbursable:  Protided, 
That  whenever  new  lands  or  lands  now  or 
hereafter  classified  bji  nonproductive,  are 
classified  or  reclassified  as  productive,  the 
repayment  obligation  of  the  district  shall  be 
Increased  appropriately. 

(b)  All  miscellaneous  net  revenues  of  the 
RIverton  unit  shall  occrue  to  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  applied  against  Irriga- 
tion costs  not  assigned  to  be  repaid  by  Irriga- 
tion water  iisers. 

(c>  Construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  coeta  of  the  Rlverton  unit  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  and  not  assigned  to  be 
rcpBld  by  Irrigation  water  users  not  returned 
from  miscellaneous  net  revenues  of  the  unit 
shall  be  retiu-nable  from  net  revenues  of  the 
Missouri  River  Baatn  project  within  fifty 
years  from  and  Including  ibe  year  In  which 
the  amendatory  contract  authorized  by  this 
Act  Is  executed. 

Skc.  4.  The  limitation  of  lands  held  in 
beneficial  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any 
one  owner,  which  are  eligible  to  receive  proj- 
ect water  from,  through,  or  by  means  of  proj- 
ect works,  shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  class  1  land  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
la  other  land  classes,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary, 

Sec.  &.  <a)  Lands  available  for  disposition 
on  the  Rlverton  unit.  Including  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  10. 
19M.  shall  b«  sold  at  public  or  private  sale 
at  not  less  than  appraised  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  sale.  The  secretary  may  dis- 
pose of  such  lands  In  tracts  ol  any  slae.  so 
long  as  no  such  disposition  will  result  In 
a  total  ownership  within  the  unit  by  any  one 
owner  In  excess  of  the  limitation  prescribed 
in  section  4  above. 

(b)  In  the  dlspoeltion  of  lands  on  the  Rlv- 
erton unit,  resident  landowners  on  the  unit 
who  have  not  obtained  relief  under  the  Act 
of  March  10.  1904,  as  amended,  ahall  have  « 
prior  right  to  purchase  tracts  In  order  to  sup- 
plement their  existing  f^irms. 

Skc.  6.  (a)  The  provision  of  lands,  facul- 
ties, and  project  modifications  which  fur- 
nish fish  and  wildlife  benefits  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Rlverton  extension  unit  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  313). 

<b)  The  Interest  rate  used  lor  purposes  of 
computing  Interest  during  construction  and 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capi- 
tal cost  allocated  to  Interest-bearing  features 
ot  the  project  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  construction  of  s&ld 
interest-bearing  features  is  Initiated,  on  the 
bods  of  the  computed  average  Interest  rate 
payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding 
muirketable  public  obligations,  which  ore 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue. 

Sic.  7.  Appropriations  heretofore  or  here- 
nfcer  made  for  carrying  on  the  fxinctlons  of 
the  Bureau  of  Rechimatlon  shall  be  aroll- 
able  for  credits,  expenses,  charges,  and  cost 
provided  by  or  Incurred  under  this  Act,  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
.ind  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3sc.  B.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  rehabilitation  and  t>etter- 
ment  of  the  facilities  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond dlvlaluns  of  the  Rlverton  unit,  for  com- 
pletion of  drainage  works  for  said  first  and 
.second  divisions,  and  for  fish  and  wildlife 
measures  as  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  sum 
of  fia.USOOO  (based  on  July  19«9  prices), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any.  ae  may 
tw  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  Quctua- 


tlons  In  construction  cost  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  constniotlon  Involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  many  be  required 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Rlv- 
erton unit. 

Mr.  BtmOICK.  Mr.  President,  Z  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hotise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AtTTHORIZATTON  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  THE  MINOT  EXTENSION 
OF  THE  GARRISON  DIVERSION 
UNIT.  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  3.  2808. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  2808)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Minot  extension 
of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  in  North 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Minot  extension  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit  m  North  Dakota  under  the  Fed- 
eral redumaUon  Iawb  (Act  of  June  17.  1903; 
32  Stat.  308.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof 
and  supplementary  thereto)  for  the  princi- 
pal purposes  of  conveying,  regulating,  and 
furnishing  water  made  available  through 
facilltlee  of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  for 
use  by  the  city  of  MLnoc  and  other  communi- 
ties for  municipal  and  Indtistrlal  purposes: 
conserving  and  developing  fish  and  wildlife 
resources;  and  enhancing  outdoor  recreation 
opportxinlties.  The  RDnot  extension  to  the 
Oarrtaon  diversion  unit  shall  be  operated  in 
such  manner  that  Identifiable  retiu-n  flows  of 
water  wlU  not  cause  the  Sourla  River  to  be 
in  violation  of  water  quaUty  standards  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  Water  QuaUty  Act 
of  1966  (79  Stat.  9031. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  con- 
struct appropriate  porUons  of  the  Minot  ex- 
-.enslon  to  ssslst  in  the  interim  delivery  of 
water  from  ground  water  sources  prior  to 
the  availability  of  water  through  the  faciU- 
ties  of  the  Oairison  diversion  unit. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Cofits  of  the  project,  or  any 
iinlt  or  stage  thereof.  aUocated  to  munici- 
pal water  supply,  shoU  be  repayable,  with 
interest,  by  the  municipal  water  users  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years  from  the 
date  that  water  Is  first  deUvned  for  that 
purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  wit^h  munici- 
pal corporations  or  other  organuations.  as 
defined  in  subeection  atg)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  H871. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  executed  before  the 
cofumencemeot  of  consCrucUon  of  the  proj- 
ect. Contracts  may  be  entered  into  with 
water  usera'  organizations  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
lose  sentence  of  subsection  9(c)  of  the  Rec- 
lunatlon  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187). 

<b>  Expenditures  for  the  Minot  extension 
may  be  mode  without  regard  to  the  soU  sur- 
vey and  land  clasisificatlon  requirements  of 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act 
of  19M  (67  Stat.  366). 

<c)  The  interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Intenet  during  constnictton  and  mterest  on 
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the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable  ooeta 
of  the  Minot  extenaloQ  ihall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction on  the  extension  la  commenced, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  Inter* 
est  rate  poyable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its 
outstanding  marketable  public  obUgatlocs 
which  ore  neither  due  nor  caUable  for  re- 
demption for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
Issue. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  a  qualified  contracting  entity  or  en- 
titles the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  project  works,  and,  if  such  transfer 
Is  made,  to  credit  annually  against  the  con. 
tractor's  repayment  obligation  that  pcwt^oB 
of  the  srear's  Joint  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  wblcb.  if  the  Umted  States  had  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  project,  would  have 
been  aUocated  to  fish  and  vrlldlife  and  rec- 
reation purpoees.  Prior  to  assuming  care, 
operauon.  and  matnunance  of  the  project 
works  the  contracting  enuty  or  entltlee  shall 
be  obligated  to  operate  them  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation. 

Sbc.  4.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Minot  extension  ihall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  (78 
Stat    213). 

Sec.  S.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  construction  of  the  Minot  ex- 
tension the  sum  of  •ia.900,000  (January 
1969  prices) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  tf 
any,  as  may  be  JustUled  by  reason  of  cvdl- 
nary  fiuctuatlons  in  coustrucUon  costs  as  In- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  construction  Involved. 
There  ore  also  authorized  to  be  appropristed 
^uch  additional  .lums  as  may  t)e  required  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE   PLIGHT   OF   AMERICAN   PRIS- 
ONERS IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  10,  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational distributed  to  iti  member 
newspapers  an  excellent  article  on  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  story  was  written  by 
DaWd  J.  Oestreicher. 

This  was  a  revealing  and  timely  ac- 
coimt  of  the  tnhimiane  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  must  not  permit  those  Americans 
held  captive  by  Hanoi  to  become  the 
forgotten  men  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

The  demands  of  the  United  States  are 
simple  and  entirely  reasonable.  We  are 
asking  only  that  North  Vietnam  adhere 
to  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Specifically,  we  ask  the  Immediate  re- 
lease of  a  list  of  prisoners.  Inspection  of 
POW  facilities  by  an  impartial  body. 
free  flow  of  communications  between 
the  prisoners  and  their  families,  re- 
patriation of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
eventual  release  of  all  captlvee. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  inhumane 
than  the  cruel  treatment  which  Hanoi 
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-*.,*«   fn  thnfi#»   Americans  It  holds  wounds  that  were  unattended.  He  said  cap- 

tos  given  ^.^^..^l™^  *l  X2  tors    removed     sti^tton's    flngemaa.     and 

prisoner-and   to   the  ^^^'^  °i^  Jj^^^  burned  his  flesh  with  ctgorets. 

men  who  are  not  even  permited  to  know  McCain.  Prishmon  said,  was  held  in  soli- 

whether  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead.  ^^y  confinement  for  more  than  a  year  de- 

I  commend  the  UPI  and  Mr.  OestreiCh-  ^pj^^  serious  injuries  includmg  "many  broken 

er  lor  the  excellent  account  of  the  tragic  bones." 

situation  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  other  information  on  the  treatment 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  AKEaicAN  POW  IN  Hanoj:  Hr  Watts  and 

Watts 

(By  David  J.  Oestreicher) 

The  plight  of  American  prisoners  Ui  North 
Vietnam  le  unique  in  the  annals  of  modem 
nx  Their  ntimber  is  unknown  except  to 
their  captors,  few  from  the  outside  world 
have  seen  them  and  their  chances  of  freedom 
in  the  foreseeable  futtue  are  dim. 

Tbey  have   been  referred  to  as  "the  for- 


gotten  men' 


the   halls   of    Congress   in 


Wsahlngton  and  as  "war  criminals"  in  the 
Communist   capitals  of  Hanoi.   Peking  and 

IlIdSCOW. 

Some  have  been  In  custody  for  more  than 
fill  years— longer  than  any  American  cap- 
tured in  other  war*  In  which  U.S.  troops  have 
fought  on  foreign  soil. 

They  are  largely  Incommunicado.  Brief, 
relatively  unlnformatlve  letters  trickle  from 
time  to  time  out  of  Hanoi  to  loved  ones  in 
the  United  States.  Relatives  write  regularly. 
mrely  knowing  If  their  messages  ore  delivered 
«D(1  read.  . 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  eays 
there  is  "clear  evidence  that  North  Vietnam 
haa  violated  even  the  moat  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency"  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners.  There  have  been  flrst 
hand  reports  of  cruelty  but  these  have  been 
contrsdlcted  In  part  by  some  of  the  handful 
of  outsiders  who  have  visited  prison  camps 
in  Hanoi. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  refused 
to  publish  an  offlclal  government  list  of  the 
men  It  holds  In  violation  of  International 
law. 

The  situation  has  changed  little  since  the 
flisl  American  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  In  1964  and  captured. 

The  most  graphic  account  of  treatment 
accorded  American  POWs  comes  from  Lt. 
Robert  P.  PUshmon.  one  of  the  nine  U.8 
servicemen  released  by  Hanoi  over  the  years 
The  release  of  each  has  been  accompanied 
hr  an  outpouring  of  statements  proclaiming 
Hanoi's  "goodwill"  end  humanltarlanlsm." 

Pri'hmnn.  a  Navy  pilot,  was  shot  down  by 
a  Sovlet-bullt  antiaircraft  missile  thBt  struclt 
hlj  Jet  flghter-bombcr  over  North  Vietnam 


POWs  comes  from  Mrs.  Sybil  Stockdale  of 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  whose  husband.  Navy  Capt. 
James  Bond  Stockdale,  has  been  a  captive 
since  Sept.  9. 1965. 

Mrs.  Stockdale.  45-year-oId  mother  of  four 
sons  ranging  In  age  from  8  to  19.  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia,  an  organization  with 
headquarters  !n  Washington. 

"The  treatment  is  extremely  cruel."  Mrs. 
Stockdale  said,  basing  her  statement  on  talks 
with  Prlshman  and  others  who  have  been 
freed.  "The  men  are  kept  in  prolonged  soli- 
tary confinement-  Little  or  no  communica- 
tions from  home  are  permitted.  The  diet  Is 
Inadequate.  There  Is  no  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  The  medical  treatment  Is  basic 
and  Inadequate.  I  believe  the  men  ore 
tortured."  i 

Mrs.  Stockdale  received  her  first  letter  from 
her  husband,  now  4fl.  on  April  15,  1966,  more 
than  seven  months  after  he  was  captured- 
Smce  then,  the  has  received  18  other  letters. 
the  most  recent  on  July  6. 

All  ore  written  on  a  form  containing  seven 
lines  and  each  message  ha.";  been  .similar, 
reporting  that  Stockdale  hopes  his  wife  and 
children  are  well  and  that  he  loves  them.  He 
haa  reported  that  he  has  never  seen  another 
Ametlcan  since  he  was  shot  down. 

Mrs.  Stockdale.  like  most  of  the  POW 
wlvee,  writes  her  husband  every  month,  fill- 
ing a  typewritten  page  and  addressing  the 
letters  to  her  husband  In  Hanoi  by  regular 
mall. 

Mn.  Stockdale  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
efforts  on  beholf  of  wives  and  loved  ones  to 
obtain  Information  from  the  North  Vietna- 
mese delegation  to  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
In  Paris.  Her  Paris  missions  have  been  fruit- 
less to  dat«. 

A  colony  of  Navy  wives  with  bust. .  is 
missing  In  action  has  grown  up  In  Virginia 
Beach.  Va..  near  the  Oceana  Naval  Air  sta- 
tion where  many  of  them  were  based  before 
Vietnam  assignments. 

"It's  good  for  us  to  live  close  together." 
said  Mrs.  William  Tschudy.  32,  whose  htu- 
band  was  shot  down  In  1965.  "When  I  go 
home  to  Michigan  in  the  summer  I  Just  cant 
And  anyone  to  relate  to  about  the  problem 
Here,  everybody  understands,  and  we  give 
each  other  moral  support." 

Some  wives  have  heard  from  their  hus- 
bands; others.  like  Mrs.  Richard  Nelson.  29. 


Mrs.  Weiss  described  the  compound  as 
well-built  and  said  the  men  appeared  to  be 
treated  well. 

"The  life  ot  a  prisoner  is  hardly  the  life 
anyone  would  want  to  lead  anyway,"  Mrs. 
Weiss  said  m  a  recent  interview.  She  sold  the 
cllmat*  and  food  In  North  Vietnam  was  a 
major  cause  in  any  dlsctwnlort  encountered 
by  the  Americans. 

"Whafs  important  la  that  North  Vietnam 
has  kept  alive  336  American  prlc-oners  ai  a 
time  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine  and  shelter,"  she  said  'In 
onler  to  protect  them  from  our  bombe.  they 
had  to  treat  them  like  their  own  people." 

Responding  to  Mrs.  Weiss'  list  Mrs.  Stock- 
dale  says  It  is  not  complete  and  does  not  in- 
clude prlsonera  held  by  the  Communists  In 
South  Vletnsm  and  Iaos.  She  says  15  of  the 
men  listed  by  Mre.  Weiss*  group  have  not 
correeponded  with  relatives. 

The  O.S.  Department  of  Defense  says  It  has 
evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
holding  378  Americans,  that  77  others  ore  in 
Viet  Cong  hands  In  South  Vietnam  and  that 
three  more  are  prisoners  of  Communlet 
forces  In  Laoa. 

The  Pentagon  bases  Its  figures  on  a  variety 
of  sources  including  photos  released  by  Com- 
munist News  Agencies.  Interrogation  of  the 
nine  returnees  and  examination  of  letters. 

The  Pentagon  has  never  Issued  a  list.  A 
spokesman  Raid  recently  that  In  the  past  alx 
months  there  had  been  a  "significant"  in- 
crease In  the  flow  of  maU  from  POWe  in 
North  Vietnam  but  that  the  total  was  still 
far  fhort  of  the  limit  permitted  by  the 
Geneva  Convention . 

The  president  of  the  International  Bed 
Crais,  Marcel  NaviUc.  lashed  out  at  both 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  In  a  re- 
cent statement  for  their  position  on  Red 
Cross  inspection  of  prison  camps. 

"It  U  profoundly  regrettable,"  Nartlle  fald. 
"That  South  Vietnam  grants  prisoner-of-war 
stftttiB  to  only  ■  small  part  of  Us  detainees, 
and  authorlKea  Red  Cross  delegates  only  with 
many  restrictions  to  make  visits  to  a  large 
proportion  of  Its  other  detainees. 

"It  Is  also  deplorable  that  North  Vietnam 
refuses  to  allow  the  international  committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  intervene  at  all  In  favor 
of  prisoners,  whom  they  detain  without  even 
consenting  to  give  &  list  of  their  names." 

American  efforts  to  bring  world  pressure 
on  Hanoi  with  regard  to  the  POW  Issue  was 
intensified  last  month  by  the  global  mission 
of  Frank  Boriuan.  a  former  astronaut  who 
traveled  to  Moscow.  Parts.  Geneva,  Rome, 
New  Delhi.  Saigon  and  several  other  cities. 
seeking  contracts  and  help  for  the  prisoners. 
"We  had  a  lot  of  sympathy  along  the  way." 
he  said.  But  Borman  added  that  he  was 
not  optimistic  for  any  serious  talks  with  the 
Communists  on  freeing  American  POWS. 
"Some   of    them   have    been    Incarcerated 


have  not.  Her  husband  was  shot  down  3^^  

on  Oct  24, 1967.  Metal  fragments  cut  through  years  ago.  The  couple  was  married  two  days  y^r  g^^  years  now.  longer  than  any  other  prts- 
the  fuselaee  and  shattered  his  right  arm.  before  he  was  sent  overseas.  She  has  been  pQ^j  ^  American  history."  Borman  said.  "'I 
North  Vietnamese  doctors  removed  his  elbow,      active  In  Mrs.  Stockdale's  org&nteatlon  and 

has  traveled  to  Paris  and  elsewhere  seeking 
news  of  her  hxisband. 

In  June  of  this  year,  a  group  Ttnown  sa  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  with  Pamlllee  of  Serv- 
icemen Detained  In  North  Vietnam  an- 
nounced It  bad  obtained  from  North  Viet- 
nam a  "complete"  list  of  334  American 
prisoners. 
The   U.S.    State   I>epartment    Immediately 


"If  an  elbow  had  to  be  removed."  Prlshman 
told  a  news  conference  two  weeks  after  he 
was  freed  In  August.  1969,  "I  guess  they  did 
a  (rood  lob."  But  after  the  surgery.  Prlshman 
aid.  his  wound  was  left  to  fester  and  his  leg, 
where  serum  was  administered,  became 
Infected 

Prtahman  told  a  harrowing  tale  of  being 
tnjBsed  with  rotw  before  his  arm  was  treated 


went  through  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  In 
Laos  where  I  saw  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
who've  been  there  for  six  years.  I  think  It's 
time  we  started  making  movement  on  this." 

In  Washington,  Mrs.  Stockdale  sounded  a 
similar  theme  and  sold  she  feared  for  the 
Uvea  of  her  husband  and  others  in  Commu- 
nist hands. 

"Time  is  running  out,"  she  said. 


of  belne  confined  In  a  cubicle  11  feet  long     disputed  the  list,  describing  it   as   Inccm 


and  10  feet  wide  with  brick  walls  and  a  tin 
roof  that  turned  the  niece  Into  an  oven. 

Prl«hman  also  told  about  treatment  given 
♦wo  fellow  captives — Lt.  Cmdr.  Richard  A. 
Strst'on  and  Lt.  Cmdr  John  8.  McCain  Til. 
v)n  of  the  admiral  commanding  US.  forces 
!n  theParlflc, 

Prtahman  said  Stratton.  shortly  after  his 
capture,  was  bound  with  rope  so  tightly  It 
burned    fats    skin    and    produced    festering 


plete  and  unacceptable.  The  committee  sub- 
sequently added  a  335th  name  to  the  list. 

The  list  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  visit  to 
Hanoi  by  a  leader  of  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Cora  Weiss,  a  woman  who  has  been  active  In 
the  peace  movement. 

She  challenges  reports  that  American 
POWs  are  mistreated,  basing  this  on  a  trip 
she  mode  to  one  prisoner  camp  in  Hanoi 
Just  before  Christmas  lost  year. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     FEDERAU-Y 
CHARTERED     CORPORATION     TO 
PROTECT  SEXXTRTTIES  INVESTORS 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  there  will  come  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  federally  chartered  corporation  to 
protect  securities  Investors  against  losses 
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arising  out  of  BnonclAlIy  distressed  brok- 
erage establishments. 

This  Is  oae  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  Congress  can  pass  to 
help  the  economic  situation  of  this  coun- 
try and  avert  the  grave  dangers  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  passed  a  resolu- 
tion last  week  affirming  this  fact  and 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  vital  to 
the  securities  industry  and  the  Investors 
who  use  its  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change is  probably  the  major  element  in 
the  lndustr>'  task  force  which  has  been 
working  In  this  direction. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  livsxai  who  has  piloted  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  be  printed  In 
the  RrcORD,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reaotvtd:  Wbenaa.  th*  Bo«rd  of  Oorafnon 
of  the  N«v  York  Stock  Exdiange  oo  June  11. 
1970.  was  sdTts«d  by  the  Jolat  Industry  Tmsk 
Fore*  OommltWff  of  ft  plan  lor  ■  federally 
chartered  corporation  aa  the  bhsls  of  a  system 
to  protect  securities  Inveetor^  against  looses 
arising  out  of  financlallT  dlstreaeed  brokerage 
flrau  wblcb  It  prt9poee<l  b«  Bubmlttad  to  clie 
Conjii—i,  and, 

Whoreaa,  tbe  Boanl  of  OoTemoea  at  that 
tlma  votad  Ita  unanlmoua  support  for  tha 
SIPC  program,   now,   therefore. 

B«  It  rflaolv«d.  that  the  Board  at  Oovansora 
beraby  unanimously  reafflrm  its  support  of 
tha  Securities  Inreator  Protection  Corpora- 
tion le^tsl&tlon  now  pending  befor*  the  Con- 
Itress  and  exprvsaas  Its  conviction  that  this 
iaglslatlon  la  vital  to  the  secuntlas  Industry 
and  the  Inreators  who  use  Its  faclUtlea. 


Ralph  Oe  Kunzlo.  Kidder  Peabodr  Inc. 
Watson  B.  Oabney.  J  J  B   Rllliard  w  L 

Lyons  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Fotnmon.  E  P  Button 
CT'.fford  W  Michel  Loeb  Rhoade* 
Francis  R.  Schanck,  Jr.,  Bacon  Whipple  Inc. 
Robert  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Shearson  Hammlll  Inc 
Wheelock  Whitney.  Daln  Kalman  ft  Qu.il1 

Inc. 
Alternate  tor  Mr  Michel:  Otto  Low.  Ciood- 

body. 
Staff  assistants  T«pr«aantatlT«s  of  various 

rscbaogea. 


WE  C.\N  CUT  MHJT.^RT  SPENDINO 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  In  the 
pasi  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  rajih 
of  official  statements  by  highly  placed 
administration  oCDclals  claiming  that  not 
one  more  dime  cou!d  be  cut  from  the 
defense  budget. 

In  a  press  conference  on  the  8th  of 
.August.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  had  this  tc?  say 

The  chairman  of  the  House  ,^pp^>pnatlott5 
ComaUttee  has  indicated  he  t»ll«ves  our 
budget  will  be  cut  by  one  billion  dollan. 

rm  going  to  do  pverythtng  I  can  to  see 
that  It  tsnt.  t  think  we  have  submltred  a 
rock  bottom  budget  this  yaar. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  on  the 
front  page  for  .August  26  and  headlined 
*  PPI  interview  with  Caspar  W   Wein- 


berger, the  Deputy  Director  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Nixon  Aide  Sees  Danger  la  New  Defense 
Cutbaciu. 

And  it  quotes  him  as  saying 

I  dont  see  a  great  deal  of  room  with  any 
commensurate  degree  of  safety  for  a  very 
substantial  reduction  In  the  defense  budget. 

This  Is  the  same  Mr.  Weinberger  who 
only  recently  said  he  believed  the  budget 
should  be  in  balance  every  year. 

PK^^r*CON    WANTS    MO    MOBE   CTTS 

However,  the  latest  defense  of  big  mili- 
tary spending  has  come  from  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs.  Mr.  Warren  Nutter,  in 
an  address  before  the  Western  Economic 
Association's  Annual  Meeting  in  Davis, 
CalU.,  on  August  28. 

After  a  lengthy  citation  of  figures, 
which  might  even  have  been  difficult  for 
those  at  a  convention  of  economists  to 
absorb,  Mr,  Nutter  concluded  with  this 
statement: 

In  brief  we  have  cut  defense  enough  for 
the  present,  it  Is  time  to  look  elsewhere  for 
relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxea  and 
for  resources  better  employed  In  meeting 
pressing  domestic  needs. 

In  this  final  sentence,  he  verbalized 
what  we  all  now  Icaow  to  be  true  because 
of  the  statements  of  SecreUry  Laird,  Mr, 
Weinberger,  and  others,  namely : 

Those  whom  you  have  entrusted  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  nation's  security  speak 
with  one  voice  In  sending  this  meesage  to 
you. 

The  word  haa  gone  oat.  loud  and  clear, 
"No  more  defense  cuts." 

AI>MtXtSTSJITTON    SSaifaiTTLT    III  I  IHSil    TO 
MlUTAaT  LVJIS 

That  position  is  crystal  clear.  This  ad- 
ministration is  on  the  record  time  and 
time  again  opposing  cuts  In  the  defense 
budget. 

In  the  process  of  defending  the  inde- 
fensible. Mr  Nutter  and  others  have 
used  some  very  specious  arguments. 
While  I  do  not  intend  to  rebut  his  re- 
marks line  by  line,  he  uses  some  figures 
and  some  comparisons  which  are  highly 
selective  and  misleading.  Defense  offi- 
cials have  been  using  them  time  and 
again,  so  I  believe  It  is  time  to  point  out 
their  method  and  the  misleading  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  arguments. 


But  defense  Is  not  a  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments.  A  more 
proper  comparison  is  to  compare  the  In- 
crease in  defense  spending  with  the  In- 
crease in  Federal  spending  as  a  whole 
It  Is  only  by  throwing  In  the  tremendoia 
Increase  in  State  and  local  spending  that 
Mr.  Nutter  makes  his  case. 
iNcaxssKs  ATTXisbiau  TO  woivomaisi  smiiK 

I>0    CACSED    BT    OCVXKSa    OtTrLATS 

Second,  some  of  the  major  Items  in 
Federal  spending  which  have  grown  at 
a  very  fast  pace  and  have  outstripped  the 
percentage  mcrease  in  defense  spending, 
are  in  fact  themselves  due  in  Urge  part 
to  the  increase  In  defense  spending  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 
iNcaxAsx  IN   nmaisT   payuzn'ts  cacsbi  bt 

OXIXLNSS  I^-Dt7CKO  rNTLAriON 

Por  example.  Since  fiscal  year  19«4, 
interest  on  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased from  »9  8  billion  to  at  least  117.8 
billion,  or  almost  a  doubling.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  is  about  twice  what  It 
was  m  1964.  But  that  Increase  was  doe 
primarily  to  two  war  associated  mat- 
ters. First  there  were  the  huge  deficits  In 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 — deficits  of 
$8.7  and  $29.1  billion  respectively.  Sec- 
ond, there  were  the  higher  Interest 
charges  Induced  by  the  huge  deficits  and 
the  ensuing  inflation,  caused  largely  by 
the  Vietnam  war. 

[wcscAsx  IN  vrzasAMr  coers  otrx  to 
nsmaK  waa 

For  example.  Veterans"  benefits  and 
services  have  risen  from  »5.«  biDlon  In 
fiscal  year  1964  to  J8.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  That  increase,  too.  la  almost  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  war  and  of  (bt 
mcrease  ;n  defense  spending  for  the  war. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Nutter  claims  that 
defense  spending  has  not  risen  as  fast  at 
other  spending  bi  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment.  he  leaves  out  of  the  calculaUoo 
some  very  important  increases.  He  can 
only  make  his  claim  by  attributing  acme 
of  the  fastest  growing,  most  costly  In- 
creases in  Federal  expenditiires  :o  "non- 
defense"  activities  when  they  are.  Is 
fact,  due  almost  directly  to  defense  out- 
liys.  Interest  on  the  debt  and  veteram 
payments  are  only  two  such  examplei- 

But  they  make  Mr.  Nutter's  argument 
specious. 


One  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Nutter  is  that  spending  by  Oovemments 
at  all  levels — Federal.  State,  and  local, 
has  increased  far  more  since  mld-1964 
than  has  spending  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. There  are  several  comments  to 
make  about  this. 

First  of  all.  why  does  he  not  compare 
the  increase  in  the  mili'.ary  budget  with 
the  increase  in  Federal  spending?  Why 
does  he  throw  in  the  increases  by  State 
and  local  governments?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  biggest  rise  In  both  taxes  and 
spending  is  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
to  meet  the  mushrooming  needs  for 
roads,  police,  urban  transit,  sewers,  wa- 
ter, schools,  and  a  m.vriad  of  other  serv- 
ices during  this  last  half  decade. 


Another  argument  which  Is  constantly 
used  by  the  Pentagon  lupportera  of  a 
bigger  defense  budget,  is  that  Oefsnie 
spending  Is  now  a  smaller  percentage  ol 
the  gross  national  product  than  K  bai 
been  recently. 

The  answer  to  that  argtnnent  is  **» 
what?  "  When  did  we  have  to  spend  any 
fixed  amount  or  fixed  percentage  of  our 
?ro6s  national  product  on  defense?  De- 
fense spending  should  be  calculated  en 
the  basis  of  our  defense  needs  as  they 
are  related  to  other  needs.  In  recent 
times  the  military  has  been  getting  more 
and  more  dollars.  They  have  been  sur- 
feited with  excesses  as  every  independ- 
ent study  of  defense  spending  has  shown. 

There  was  a  tSO  bUUon  rise  ta  defense 
spending  from  19«4  to  19«.  MBrt  fl* 
that  wns  diie  to  Vietnaa  speodbig.  »»• 
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that  Vietnam  spending  Is  being  cut,  and 
should  be  cut.  the  military  has  no  con- 
tinued claim  on  either  the  absolute  dol- 
lar increases  they  received  or  the  per- 
centage of  GNP  which  the  high  level  of 
Vietnam  spending  represented. 

WHT    NOT    USX    HISTOBJCAI,    PZBCENT    OV    GNPT 

If  the  Defen.se  Department  wants  to 
use  the  percentage  of  GNP  as  an  argu- 
ment, perba{>s  someone  will  turn  back 
the  clock  and  argue  that  the  present  7 
percent  of  GNP  spent  on  the  military  Is 
far  too  high  because  In  the  1930s  or. 
historically,  we  hove  not  spent  that  large 
a  percentage  on  defense  except  in  periods 
when  we  were  fighting  an  all-out  war. 

ICISLKAOING     AaGUlSENT 

The  "defense  spending  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP"  argument  is  a  double-edged 
nrortL  I  urge  the  Pentagon  to  stop  using 
It,  for  It  is  misleading,  specious,  and  says 
nothing  at  all  about  what  we  need,  what 
we  should  really  spend,  nor  how  efficient- 
ly we  are  spending. 

Let  me  examine  Just  one  more  specific 
figure  before  making  a  more  general  crit- 
icism of  Mr.  Nutter's  and  other  Defense 
Department  officials'  line  that  we  cannot 
»nd  should  not  cut  another  dime  from 
military  spending. 

MI5TTSE   OP   TKOOP   CUTBACK    STATISTICS 

In  attempting  to  prove  how  much  had 
lieen  cut  from  the  mlUtary  budget  and 
what  a  good  Job  they  are  doing,  Mr.  Nut- 
ter cited  the  following  example: 

The  cutbacks  may  stand  out  more  sharply 
when  put  In  terms  o>f  people  and  things.  Our 
military  forces  numbered  3.5  million  In  mld- 
1SA8  and  wlU  number  2.8  million  In  mld- 
1971,  a  decline  of  639  thousand. 

Those  facts  are  correct.  But  It  is  also 
true  that  before  the  Vietnam  buildup 
we  had  only  2.5  million  men  and  wo.nien 
in  our  military  forces.  Even  with  the 
cut  backs  we  still  have  400,000  more  men 
in  the  military  than  we  had  when  Viet- 
nam began. 

We  should  cut  back  those  400,000  and 
return  to  a  2.5  million  man  level.  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  that  Is  the 
program.  At  $10,000  per  person  per  year, 
which  is  what  it  costs  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  train  one  military  person  for  a  year, 
that  would  bring  a  yearly  savings  of  M 
bUllon, 

Thus,  when  Mr,  Nutter  and  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, and  Secretary  Laird  tell  us  that 
the  military  budget  cannot  be  cut,  they 
are  also  telling  ua  that  they  Intend 
either  First,  to  keep  a  military  force 
which  is  400,000  men  larger  than  before 
Vietnam,  or  second,  to  use  the  savings, 
from  cutbacks  in  military  personnel  to 
a  3,5  million  manpower  level,  for  some 
other  military  purpose  such  as  addition- 
al procurement. 

QUESTIONABLE    PKEUISE — NO    WASTE    m 
PENTAGON 

These  are  lust  some  of  the  specific  ex- 
amples which  refute  Mr.  Nutter's  own 
argtmient  that  we  have  cut  defense 
spending  enough.  But  fundamentally  the 
position  taken  by  Secretary  Laird,  Mr. 
Weinberger.  Mr.  Nutter,  and  others,  Is 
based  on  a  questionable  premise.  It  as- 
sumes that  everything  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  run  efficiently  and  that  there 
Is  no  room  for  Improvement.  It  assumes 
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that  there  is  no  waste,  that  no  reforms 
are  needed  In  procurement,  that  the  De- 
partment holds  no  excess  supplies  or 
bases,  that  it  has  no  redundant  uiuieces- 
sary,  duplicating  weapons  systems,  that 
the  present  force  levels  will  be  main- 
tained, that  every  program  it  now  has 
should  be  continued  or  not  cut  back,  and 
that  every  dime  cut  from  defense  would 
be  cut  from  muscle  rather  than  fat. 

Those  are  the  assumptioas  that  must 
be  made  If  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  cut 
back  on  defense  or  that  to  do  so  would 
endanger  us  in  any  way. 

BOOM  POB  IMPBOVZMENT 

But  we  should  act  on  a  different 
premise,  based  on  solid  fact  It  is  that 
vast  improvement  can  be  made  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  Defense  Department, 
that  the  Department  Is  presently  swollen 
and  bureaucratic,  that  there  are  numer- 
ous redundant  bases  and  programs,  that 
procurment  can  t>e  improved,  and  that 
fat  can  be  turned  into  muscle  with  vast 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  Much  of  the 
case  can  be  made  from  the  statements  of 
those  in  the  Department  itself. 

TBS  "scBas"  vK  PBOctrmmrr 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  look 
where  future  cuts  can  be  made.  The  first 
place  to  cut  is  In  procurement.  And  here 
Secretary  Packard  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Procurement  Panel,  Mr. 
Pitr.hugh,  make  the  case. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  Secretary 
Packard  made  a  speech  in  which  he  had 
this  to  say  about  Defense  procurement: 

We  have  a  real  mess  on  our  hands. 

We  don't  need  more  supervision  and  more 
people  In  the  act.  We  need  fewer  people. 

When  we  are  not  In  a  hurry  to  get  things 
done  right,  we  over-organize,  over-man.  over- 
spend, and  under  accomplish. 

Let's  face  It — the  fact  Is  that  there  baa 
been  bad  maiuigement  of  many  Defense  pro- 
grams In  the  past.  We  spend  blUlons  of  the 
taxpayere  doUara:  sometimes  we  spend  It 
badly.  .  .  .  However,  most  of  It  has  been  due 
to  bad  management,  twth  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  In  the  Defense  Industry. 

Those  are  Secretary  Packard's  words, 
not  mine. 

Mr.  Pltzhugh  told  a  press  conference 
on  the  release  of  his  report  that — 

Defense  Department's  policies  have  oon- 
trlbuted  to  serious  cost  overruns,  schedule 
slippage,  and  performance  defldenctes. 

Who  are  we  to  believe?  Mr.  Packard 
and  Mr.  Fitsihugh.  who  tell  us  procure- 
ment is  a  mess,  that  there  is  bad  man- 
agement, and  that  we  need  fewer  peo- 
ple, or  Mr.  Nutter,  who  tells  us  we  have 
cut  defense  enough  for  the  present? 

If  there  Is  a  mess,  waste,  bad  manage- 
ment, and  If  we  need  fewer  people,  why 
should  we  not  cut  the  military  budget  or 
foixe  some  reform  on  tbem? 

Ctrr  BEDUNnAITT  BABES 

There  are  other  places  to  cut.  We  have 
some  429  major  and  almost  3,000  minor 
bases  scattered  in  30  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Many  of  them  are  redun- 
dant. Cannot  we  cut  back  here? 

VIXTNASI   SAVINGS 

The  incremental  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
War  have  been  cut  from  a  high  of  $23 
bilUon  to  $17  bllUon  at  the  end  of  June 
1970.  We  ere  told  that  by  the  end  of  this 


fiscal  year,  we  will  be  spending  at  the 
rate  of  $11  billion.  Why  should  not  those 
additional  cuts  be  refiected  in  next  year's 
budget?  And  do  we  intend  to  continue 
to  spend  at  the  rate  of  $1 1  bUllon  a  year 
indefinitely  In  Vietnam? 

Why  should  we  not  look  to  defense,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  for  relief  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation? 

sHnn'  paoM  two  plus  wax  RaanoT 

What  about  the  shift  from  a  two-plus 
war  strategy  to  a  one-plus  vrar  strategy? 
We  are  told  that  is  now  our  policy.  But 
former  Budget  Director  Charles  Sdiultze 
tells  us,  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  at 
the  Budget  Bureau,  that  the  one  plus  war 
strategy  should  cost  us  $14  billion  less 
than  is  being  spent  the  fiscal  year  for 
strategic  and  general  purpose  forces. 

Why  have  we  not  received  some  of  the 
savings  from  this  shift  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tells  us  Is  already  in 
effect? 

MAHFOWZS  BXOUCnONB 

I  have  already  mentioned  manpower. 
But  we  should  be  getting  a  $4  billion  re- 
duction In  present  manpower  costs  as  we 
reduce  the  strength  of  our  forces  to  2.5 
million  men. 

ITNNEEIES   WEAPONS 

What  about  specific  tmneeded  weapons 
systems?  There  Is  a  program  called 
AWACS,  which  is  a  costly  defense 
against  a  Russian  manned  bomber  at- 
tack. It  is  now  in  the  R.  ti  D.  stage,  but 
the  military  has  vast  plans  for  expan- 
sion. 

But  the  Russians  have  no  manned  In- 
tercontinental bombers  worthy  of  the 
name.  They  are  few  In  nimiber— some- 
thing like  one  quarter  as  many  as  we 
have — and  they  are  years  out  of  date. 
The  danger  we  face  is  not  from  manned 
bomt>ers  but  from  submarines  and  mis- 
siles. But  the  military  intends  to  go  ahead 
with  an  elaborate  defense  against  Rus- 
sian bombers  In  any  case.  Only  Congress 
can  stop  them.  AWACS  is  a  class  exam- 
ple of  an  tmneeded  weapons  system.  It 
is  a  weapons  system  in  search  of  a 
mission. 

OTBEB     AkXAS 

Other  savings  could  be  made  as  wen — 
in  the  procurement  of  food,  in  the  more 
efficient  use  of  personnel,  in  lengthening 
rotation  periods  outside  of  combat  zones, 
in  reducing  the  fimds  for  public  rela- 
tions, in  cutting  back  on  free  tripe  for 
visiting  dignitaries,  and  in  actually  put- 
ting a  Hy-Before-You-Buy  Policy  into 
effect.  Instead  of  making  it  a  public  rela- 
tions gimmick.  Up  until  now,  that  polley 
has  been  adopted  only  on  paper. 

CONTHAOItTTOBT    aTATEiatNTS    AND    ACTTONB 

The  Pentagon  Is  suffering  from  a  bad 
case  of  split  personality.  A  statement  that 
no  cuts  can  t>e  made  In  the  military 
budget,  by  one  spokesman.  Is  contra- 
dicted by  the  statements  elsewhere  of 
a  different  spokesman.  Essentially  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  It  both 
ways.  While  pretending  to  cut  back  hard 
on  military  spending,  they  are  hislstlng 
on  keeping  the  present  budget  level  in- 
tact. Look  at  these  examples. 

While  Secretary  Laird  states  that  he 
ha.5  submitted  a  "rock  bottom  budget" 
and  that  be  is  going  to  do  everything 
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he  can  to  see  that  It  la  not  cut.  his  Dep- 
uty. Under  Secretary  Packard,  tells  us 
that  with  regard  to  military  procure- 
ment "We  have  a  real  mess  on  our 
hands.'  that  "We  need  fewer  people," 
and  that  at  the  Pentagon we  over- 
organize,  overman,  overspend,  and  under 
accomplLsh." 

While  Mr.  Weinberger  over  at  the 
White  House  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
room  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
military  budget,  he  also  insists  that  the 
Government's  budget  must  always  be  In 
balance.  Thus,  while  Government  sources 
leak  the  fact  that  we  may  face  a  $10  to 
$13  billion  deficit  next  year — a  deficit 
Mr.  Weinberger  insists  we  must  never 
allow — he  simultaneously  tells  us  we  can 
make  no  substantial  cuts  In  the  military 
budget — the  only  place  where  sufficient 
cuts  can  be  made  both  to  stop  inflation 
and  to  bring  the  budget  more  closely  Ln 
balance. 

While  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Warren  Nutter  states  that  defense  has 
been  cut  enough  and  that  we  should  look 
elsewhere  for  cuts,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announces  that  active  military 
forces  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  another 
400.000  men,  which  in  itself  should  bring 
a  S4-blllion  reduction  In  military  costs. 

While  we  are  told  that  "those  whom 
you  have  entrusted  with  responsibility 
for  the  Nation's  security  speak  with  one 
voice"  in  resisting  additional  military 
cuts,  the  Pentagon  reveals  that  the  In- 
cremental Vietnam  costs  at  the  end  of 
June  1971.  will  be  Sll  bUlion  or  $6  bU- 
lion  less  than  the  incremental  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war  at  the  end  of  June 
1970.  If  the  Pentagon  Ls  cutting  our  troop 
strength  by  400.000  men.  cutting  Vietnam 
war  costs  by  $6  billion,  and  reforming 
procurement,  why  should  not  the  hard- 
pressed  American  citizen  and  taxpaper 
get  some  benefit  from  those  reduced 
costs?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Eaglcton  ^ ,  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How.  on  the  one 
hand,  can  they  propose  these  actions  but 
on  the  other  hand  tell  us  the  taxpayers 
will  not  benefit?  The  answer  is  simple 
What  they  save  in  Vietnam  and  in  troop 
reductions  they  Intend  to  spend  at  the 
Pentagon  for  new  military  gadgets  in- 
stead of  returning  the  funds  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

mr  BCPoST  CECCS  tight  BUDcrr 

Not  only  can  the  military  budget  be 
cut  but  It  Is  the  single  most  important 
action  we  can  take  in  the  fight  on  in- 
flation. And  that  fight  is  by  no  means 
over.  In  fact  its  seriousness  was  under- 
lined only  this  week  by  a  report  from  the 
Ihtemattonal  Monetary  Fund  In  advance 
of  its  annual  meeting  In  Copenhagen. 
The  report  said : 

The  Iroporumoe  of  arreatlog  cbe  T7.3.  Infla- 
tlon&ry  spinil  and  restoring  price  and  cost 
slAbtuty  c&n  banlly  be  exaggerated. 

The  report  .lald : 

At  etake.  are  tbe  checking  of  tbe  Infla- 
tionary trend  on  a  worldwide  basis,  tbe  long- 


run  BtabUlty  and  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, the  much -needed  strengthening  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  position  .  .  .  and 
the  sound  functioning  of  the  International 
monetary  Bystera. 

Tbe  report  called  on  the  United  States 
for  a  "tight  budget"  as  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  combating  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  these  are  some  of  the  out- 
standing economists  in  the  world.  They 
have  a  perspective  that  I  think  we  In 
this  country,  particularly  those  of  us  in 
Congress  and  those  of  us  who  are  advo- 
cates, do  not  have  The  International 
Monetary  Ftmd  economists  say  In  their 
report  the  United  States  should  have  a 
tight  budget.  That  report  and  the  infla- 
tion which  still  exists  In  this  country  are 
additional  reasons  why  the  military 
budget  must  be  cut. 

DEFENSE     OCPABTMENT     n.EXXNG     ftS     UITSCLXS 

Notwithstanding  the  need  to  cut  mili- 
tary costs,  we  will  be  hearing  more  and 
more  talk  that  the  military  budget  can- 
not be  cut.  We  will  be  told  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  10  feet  tall,  that  we  are  spend- 
ing smaller  amounts  of  our  GNP  on  de- 
fense than  before,  and  that  Inflation  and 
pay  raises  have  taken  every  dime  we  have 
saved  And  the  highly  efficient  defense 
and  industrial  lobby  will  spend  vast 
quantities  of  money  to  protect  their  pres- 
ent funds. 

When  those  arguments  are  trotted  out, 
we  should  remind  the  experts  of  the  $23 
billion  overrun — imagine  that:  a  $23  bil- 
lion overrun — on  only  38  major  weapons 
sj'stems,  of  Secretary  Packard's  state- 
ment that  procurement  is  a  mess,  of  the 
excess  bases,  and  of  proposed  troop  re- 
ductions. 

Defense  Is  still  a  mess.  The  discipline 
of  cuts  Is  the  way  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

Let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  siren 
song  of  those  who  speak  for  the  Pentagon 
and  their  Industrial  allies.  Let  us  cut 
back  the  fat  and  waste  from  the  pres- 
ent system.  To  do  this  will  strengthen 
our  defense  and  add  to  our  security. 

Mr.  Nutter,  your  real  work  Is  cut  out 
for  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  3  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEP.ARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Metc<lf>  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate tbe  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PnoeGSMD  AUXSOMMUT  TO  RagussTS  roK  Ap- 
PBOPRIATIONS  rOB  PiSCAX.  TSAB  1971  FOR  THZ 
DEPABTl^TNT     OT    TRANSPOHTATtON      (S.    DOC. 

No.  91-38Z) 

A  eommunlcBtlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  B  propoeed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  app.-oprlatlons 
tr&nAn^tted  In  tbe  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  m  the  amount  of  »J8.000,000  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Federal  .Avia- 
tion Admlnl5tralIon  (with  an  accompanying 
papers :  to  the  Committee  on  .Approprlstlone 
and  ordered  to  be  prlnted- 


Bzpoax  or  thk  Opfics  or  Coal  Kbsbabcs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Beaearch  for  calendar  year 
1569  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  fnterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TbANSPCB   of   IjIND   PBOM   THE   UwnXD  8TATBS 

TO  THE  State  or  Nevada 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  for  re- 
view: (1)  application  for  transXer  of  lauds 
from  tbe  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Nevada,  pursuant  to  tbe  Eldorado  Valley 
Act:  (a)  proposed  unit  development  and 
acquisition  planning  report:  and  pioposed 
contract  of  sale  and  conveyancing  Uutru- 
ment  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Repobt  or  THE  Nattonal  AnvisoBT  Committeb 

ON    HaKDICAPPED   CUn.DBEM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  tranamlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  X*ubUc  Welfare 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MXTCALT) : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  town  of 
Brookline.  MasB.,  relating  to  tbe  recent  hi- 
jacking of  planes:  to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  For- 
eign RelatloiiB. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petlUon.  from 
the  I7nlted  Allen  Aflaodatlon,  of  St.  Crotx. 
tJ.S.  Virgin  Islands,  praying  for  tbe  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  citizenship  tor 
certain  immigrants:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  lint 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

3-  4336.  A  blU  to  provide  some  compenBS- 
tlon  to  the  student  shot  and  wounded  by 
Ohio  national  guard  soldiers  and  to  the 
parentA  of  the  students  killed  on  the  campus 
of  Kent  State  University  on  May  4.  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  YotTwo  of  Ohio  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under 
•he  appropriate  beading) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

3,4337.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  estabUshmcnt 
of  an  11th  judicial  circuit  to  be  comprised 
of  Florida.  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mlwlvilppl 
and  tor  tbe  circuit  judges  constituting  the 
fifth  and  nth  circuits:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  4338.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Department  of 
Tranaportatlon  Act  to  provide  for  a  mote 
adequate  transportation  tnvestment  analysis: 
;o  the  Committee  on  CJommerce. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.   Pboxsstbz  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  H.\BT: 

8.4339.  A  biU  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  certain  Insurance  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  using  the  pubUc 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  4340.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  insurance  m 
Interstate  commerce  under  more  efficient 
and  beneficial  marketing  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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8. 4341.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Interna]  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  McOO VERN : 

8.4343  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Maria  de 
lea  Angeles  Barabona;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

6.4343.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
O.  Sklias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macnuson  ) : 

8. 4344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
34.  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  animals  used 
for  purposes  of  re.search.  experimentation, 
exhibition,  or  held  for  sale  as  pets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cbanston  when  be 
mtzoduced  tbe  bill  appear  Iselow  under  the 
appinprlBte  beading.) 


8.  4336— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  COMPENSATE  THE  SUR'VTVORS 
OF  THE  KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
regarding  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State 
University  on  May  4,  1970,  100  FBI 
agents,  following  a  moat  Intensive  in- 
vestigation of  2  weeks,  and  also  seven 
reporters  from  such  newspapers  as  the 
iUron  Beacon-Joumal.  tbe  Miami 
Herald,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  con- 
cluded that  National  Guard  officers  and 
men  were  guilty  of  the  killings  and 
woimdings  that  occurred  on  the  (»mpu6. 
In  fact  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  California,  stated  that  Ohio 
National  Guard  officers  were  guilty  of 
murder — not  murder  In  the  first  degree. 
but  murder. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide some  compensation  to  the  students 
shot  and  wounded  by  Ohio  National 
Guard  soldiers,  and  to  the  parents  of 
the  students  killed  on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State  University  on  May  4, 1970. 

My  bill  provides  that:  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
the  estates  of  the  late  Allison  Krause  of 
Plttiburgh,  Pa.:  Sandra  Scheuer  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio :  William  Schroeder  of 
Lorain,  Ohio:  and  Jeffrey  MUler  of  Plain- 
view,  NY.,  all  of  whom  at  the  time  of 
death  were  students  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity," and  to  10  students  I  have  named 
who  were  wotmded  by  bullets  flred  by  the 
Ohio  National  Guard,  a  total  sum  of  $7 
million,  to  be  appropriated  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  made  by  the  parents 
of  those  students. 

The  total  sum  of  $7  million  would  be 
In  full  settlement  of  che  claims  they  may 
have  against  the  United  States  for  the 
wounding,  pain,  and  suffering,  and  medi- 
cal and  surgical  expenses  Incurred  by 
their  parents,  and  the  disability  suffered 
by  each  of  the  10  students.  As  to  those 
wounded  students  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  21.  their  payments  would  be  made 
to  them  personally.  Payments  would  be 
made  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
those  students  who  are  minors,  not  yet 
having  attained  their  majority. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  addition,  my 
bill  provides  that  a  panel  or  board 
of  five  be  selected  and  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
panel  or  board  to  Include  two  officials 
of  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States— ClvU  Rights  Divi- 
sion— and  three  U.S.  district  Judges  of 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio  so  desig- 
nated by  the  President  with  instructions 
to  study  the  medical  and  surgical  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence  and  to  direct 
the  distribution  of  such  sum  of  money 
equitably  and  justly  In  accord  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Injury  sustained 
and  permanence  of  disability  arising 
from  injuries  received  by  each  of  the 
10  who  were  not  mortally  wounded  and 
that  a  full  and  fair  distribution  lie  made 
in  settlement  of  the  claims  for  wrong- 
ful death  to  the  estates  of  those  four 
who  did  not  survive. 

The  payment  and  the  receipt  thereof 
by  any  of  the  injured  or  by  the  parents 
of  those  Injured  who  are  minors  and  by 
the  administrators  of  the  estates  of  the 
four  who  were  killed  will  not  prejudice 
or  affect  In  any  manner  the  claims  for 
the  wrongful  deaths  and  claims  for  dam- 
ages for  Injuries  which  they  have  or 
may  have  against  the  State  of  Ohio. 
James  A.  Rhodes,  presently  Governor 
of  Ohio,  or  Sylvester  Del  Corso,  adjutant 
general  of  Ohio,  or  any  other  officials 
or  individual  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
and  Is  In  settlement  only  of  any  and 
all  claims  against  the  United  States  of 
.America. 

This  bill  is  introduced  today  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  4336)  to  provide  some 
compensation  to  the  students  shot  and 
woimded  by  Ohio  National  Guard  sol- 
diers and  to  the  parents  of  the  students 
killed  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity on  May  4,  1970,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Yotrao  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4338— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  MORE  ADE- 
QUATE TR.ANSPORTATION  IN- 
VESTMENT ANALYSIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
which  established  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  purpose  of  my 
amenelment  is.  first,  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions which  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Department  to  analyze  the  value 
of  investment  In  different  modes  of  trans- 
ixirtatlon  and.  second,  to  make  clear  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  perform  economic 
analysis  of  proposed  investments  and  to 
present  tbe  results  to  Congress  In  a  man- 


ner which  will  assist  Congress  In  making 
wise  decisions  concerning  the  need  for 
Federal  aid  for  different  types  of  trans- 
portation. 

Four  years  ago  when  the  legislation 
establishing  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  originally  considered,  the 
investment  standards  provisions  were 
among  the  more  controversial  aspects  of 
the  legislation.  The  legislation  as  origin- 
ally proposed  was  amended  so  as  to  ex- 
empt many  types  of  transportation  In- 
vestments from  section  7  of  the  law,  the 
section  which  authorizes  the  Department 
to  develop  standards  for  the  economic 
evaluation  of  proposed  Federal  trans- 
portation Investments.  The  major  exemp- 
tions were  water  resource  projects  and 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Grant-in-aid 
programs,  of  course,  encompass  the  Ped- 
eral-aid  highway  program  Once  we  ex- 
empted these  progratns  from  the  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  set  standards  for 
economic  analysis,  not  much  was  left 
for  them  to  analyze. 

The  authority  to  set  standards  for  eval- 
uation of  water  resource  projects  was 
given  to  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
However,  the  Council  was  not  left  with 
much  dl.scretion  for  working  out  evalua- 
tion standards,  since  Congress  wrote  Into 
law  a  very  specific  method  for  measuring 
the  navigation  benefits  of  water  resources 
projects,  a  method  carefully  designed  to 
favor  water  transport  over  alternative 
means. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  Is  pres- 
ently engaged  In  a  major  effort  to  work 
out  improved  evaluation  procedures  for 
water  resource  projects.  I  heartily  com- 
mend them  for  this  effort,  and  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  which  has  been  given  to 
Interested  Memt>ers  of  Congress  to  review 
and  comment  on  the  proposed  new  pro- 
cedures. However.  I  am  sadly  disappoint- 
ed that  more  progress  has  not  been  made 
in  Improving  the  measurement  of  the 
navigation  costs  and  benefits  of  water 
resource  projects.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
blame  the  Water  Resour(^es  Council  for 
this,  for  they  are  required  to  follow  the 
unsatisfactory  method  outlined  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  remove  the  language  which 
spells  out  a  specific  method  of  comparing 
the  beneflt-'i  of  water  tran.sport  to  rail 
transport  It  would  aLso  give  the  primary 
responsibiUty  for  evaluating  the  trans- 
portation costs  and  benefits  of  water  re- 
source projects  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, although  the  Secretary  would 
remain  a  member  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  he  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop transportation  evaluation  stand- 
ards which  were  compatible  with  the 
standards  establLihed  by  the  Water  Re- 
soui'ces  Council  for  nontransportatlon 
features  of  water  resource  projects. 

The  legLsIatlon  originally  proposed  in 
1966  gave  this  responsibility  for  transpor- 
tation feattiies  of  water  resource  projects 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I  felt 
strongly  at  that  time  that  this  was  the 
right  place  for  this  responsibility.  Indeed. 
I  voted  against  the  act  establishing  the 
Department  of  Transportation  tKcause 
I  felt  so  strongly  that  Congress  had  made 
a  mistake  In  transferring  this  respond- 
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blUty  to  the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
an  even  greater  mistake  In  writing  Into 
Che  law  such  specific  procedures  for  eval- 
uating the  navigation  benefits  of  water 
resource  projects. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  now  been  In  existence  for  about  3 
years,  and  we  iiave  had  an  opportunity 
lo  observe  our  progress  in  developing  a 
inifled  national  transportation  policy. 
To  date,  this  progress  has  been  all  too 
limited.  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  pos- 
sibly expect  to  have  a  sensible  national 
transportation  policy  unles3  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  permitted  to 
compare  the  benelits  of  water  tran-spor- 
tatlon  to  land  tran.sportatiou.  and  to  do 
so  within  the  context  of  a  national  trans- 
portation system. 

That  the  present  mea^iurement  of  the 
benefits  of  water  resource  projects  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired  is  illustrated 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  test  their  new  guidelines  for 
the  evaluation  of  water  resource  proj- 
ects. These  new  guidelines  were  tested 
on  19  different  uater  resource  projects 
by  a  number  of  different  teams  of  evalu- 
ators.  Incidentally.  I  v.ould  Ilk?  to  point 
out  that  only  three  of  these  19  projects 
involved  navigation  benefits  at  all.  and 
that  no  one  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  on  the  tasit  force 
whicy  developed  the  new  guidelines.  This 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  navigation 
benefits  are  only  one.  and  not  the  ma- 
jor one.  of  thij  many  concerns  of  the 
Water  Resource  Cotmcil.  I  believe  the 
Water  Resource  Council  would  wel- 
come the  transfer  of  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  measurement  of 
navigation  benefits  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transi^ortation. 

One  of  tlie  tests  conducted  by  the 
Water  Resource  Council  which  did  in- 
volve a  transportation  benefit  was  an 
evaluation  of  the  planned  improvements 
of  the  Trenton  Channel  of  the  Detroit 
River.  The  benefits  of  this  project  were 
evaluated  independently  by  a  team  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  by  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  team.  The  Michigan 
State  team  estimated  annual  transpor- 
tation benefits  of  about  $2  6  million.  The 
Corps  of  Engineer-i  found  tri'nspcrtation 
benefits  of  $10.8  million,  or  more  than 
four  times  as  much.  On  another  project. 
the  Columbia  River  project,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  estimat»d  transportaUon 
benefits  of  $5  6  million,  while  a  consult- 
mg  firm  employed  by  area  business  in- 
terests discovered  benefits  of  $11.2  mil- 
lion, exactly  t»1ce  as  much. 

So  estimates  of  benefits,  made  by  com- 
petent groups  of  people,  can  vary  by  fac- 
tors of  2  to  1  and  4  to  1,  even  though  all 
these  groups  were  supposedly  stayliig 
within  the  procedures  spelled  out  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act.  To 
me  this  illustrates  how  mistaken  it  is  to 
believe  that  we  can  get  intelligent  and 
consistent  estimates  by  writing  detailed 
procedures  into  law.  Far  better  to  rely 
on  placing  the  responsibility  with  the 
Department  which  has  responsibility  for 
estimating  all  our  transportation  needs 
and  which  has  no  built-ln  reasons  to  fa- 
vor one  type  of  tran-sportation  or  one 
region  of  the  country  over  another. 


As  I  stated  earlier,  my  amendment 
would  also  give  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  the  authority  to  set  eval- 
uation standards  for  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects.  This  seems  to  me  essential 
if  we  are  ever  to  get  any  adequate  under- 
."tanding  of  the  proper  spot  for  Federal 
highway  aid  among  our  Federal  spend- 
ing priorities.  Even  in  the  few  years  since 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was 
established,  the  mlsallocation  of  funds 
between  highways  and  other  forms  of 
transportation  has  become  increasingly 
evident.  The  sentiment  in  Congress  and 
among  the  public  generally  to  shift 
funds  from  highways  to  more  urgent 
needs  is  growing  stronger  dolly.  How  are 
we  to  know  how  our  funds  can  best  be 
spent  If  the  Deportment  of  Transporta- 
tion is  prohibited  by  law  from  comparing 
Investment  in  highways  with  Investment 
in  other  forms  of  transportation? 

My  amendment  would  not  only  remove 
this  prohibition  but  would  instruct  the 
Department  to  present  their  studies  to 
the  Congress  in  a  way  which  permits  "a 
comparison  of  the  relative  public  value 
of  investment  in  alternative  modes  of 
transportation."  The  Department  of 
Transportation  hos  under  way  an  elab- 
orate study  of  OUT  transportation  needs, 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1972.  But 
how  can  this  study  be  of  value  unless  the 
Department  compares  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation, including,  most  importantly, 
the  highways  in  which  we  invest  so  many 
billions  of  Federal  funds? 

Of  course,  studying  and  evaluating 
our  transportation  needs  is  only  a  first 
step.  Our  ability  to  allocate  funds  wisely 
is  further  hampered  by  the  existence  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  which  makes 
money  available  only  for  highways,  no 
matter  how  pressing  our  other  needs.  Not 
only  must  we  have  better  analysis  of  our 
transportation  needs,  but  we  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  shift  funds  where  they 
are  most  needed.  I  have  advocated  doing 
away  with  the  highway  trust  fund.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  hove  advocated  instead 
a  broadening  of  the  fund  so  that  the 
money  could  be  put  to  transportation 
U3es  other  than  highways.  The  sentiment 
in  Congress  to  do  something  about  the 
trust  fund  is  very  strong.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  press  for  improved  flexibiUty  to 
allocate  funds.  If  improved  flexibility 
can  be  accompanied  by  greater  freedom 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
anolyze  alternative  investment  possibili- 
ties. I  believe  major  Improvements  in  our 
national  transportation  system  can  be 
achieved. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  my 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  weaken 
the  role  of  Congress  in  establishing  trans- 
portation policy.  The  language  which 
Congress  wrote  into  section  4  of  the  law 
reading  "nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize,  without  appro- 
priate action  by  Congress,  the  adoption, 
revision,  or  implementation  of  any  trans- 
portation poUcy"  remains.  This  lan- 
guage makes  clear  that  the  final  au- 
thority rests,  as  it  should,  with  the  Con- 
gress. My  purpose  is  to  insure  that  Con- 
gress has  available  from  the  executive 
branch  the  best  possible  analysis  of  the 
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expenditure  propoals  on  which  we  In 
Congress  make  the  final  decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
I  have  introduced  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

RCCOKD. 

The  bill  (S.  4338)  to  omend  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  odequote  transportation 
investment  analysis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pitox3<nE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoBD.  as  follows: 

s.  4333 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  Unitea  states  0/ 
America  in  Conffresa  asaembUii,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  I>epan- 
menc  ol  Transportation  baa  not  yet  fuUUled 
tta  promise  with  respect  to  promoting  the 
efficleDt  and  etjuitable  allocauoa  of  laveit- 
ment  funds  among  the  various  modes  of 
transportation;  that  the  Department  is 
handicapped  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
Oy  certain  restrictive  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act;  and  tliat  It 
Is  the  sense  of  Congre.'is  tliat  the  I>epartment 
of  Tran-fportatlon  should  establish  Improved 
procedures  for  conducting  economic  analysts 
of  the  relative  public  value  of  Investment  In 
different  modes  of  trmoBportatlon  and  that 
to  the  extent  feasible  such  analysis  should 
take  Into  account  the  external  costs  and 
benefits  of  proposed  Inveetments.  Including 
non-monetary  courts  and  benefits,  and  the 
protjabie  distribution  of  the  ccets  and 
benefits  among  different  groups  In  the 
population.  It  18  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
make  cle«r  the  authority  and  respoBflfbUlty 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  fi- 
tabllab  the  neceaaary  standanla  and  otlterla 
tor  the  economic  evaluation  of  transportation 
InTestments. 

Sic.  3  (a).  Section  4(b)(3)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  aulhorlae.  without  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  the  adoption,  revision,  or 
Implementation  of  any  trmosportatlon  pol- 

'ry." 

(b)  Section  7(a)  of  the  I>partment  of 
Transportation  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

■SIC.  7.  (a)  (1)  the  Secretary,  aubjeot  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act.  Shan 
develop  and  from  time  to  time  In  the  light 
of  experience  revise  standards  and  criteria 
consistent  with  national  transportation  pol- 
icies for  the  formulation  and  economic  eval- 
uation of  ail  proposals  for  the  Investment  of 
Federtil  funds  In  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment,  except  such  proposals  as  are  con- 
cerned with  (A)  the  acquisition  of  trenspor- 
tatlon  facilities  or  equipment  by  Pederal 
agencies  In  providing  transportation  services 
for  their  own  use;  and  (B)  progrmms  of  for- 
eign assistance.  The  standards  and  criteria 
for  economic  evaluation  of  the  transporta- 
tion features  of  multipurpose  water  re- 
source projects  shall  Ije  developed  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  remain  a  member, 
and  shall  be  compatible  with  the  standards 
and  criteria  for  economic  evaluation  ap- 
plicable to  nontraniporutlon  featuree  of 
such  projects. 

"(3)  The  standards  and  criteria  developed 
or  revised  pursuant  to  this  snheectlon  shaU 
be  itich  as  to  Imnire  that  tbe  lestiltlBg  wo- 
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Domlo  evaluation  permits  to  the  mavlmum 
feasible  degree  a  comparison  ol  the  relative 
public  value  of  fnveetment  In  alternative 
iBOdes  of  transportation. 

"(31  Tbe  standards  and  criteria  developed 
or  revised  pursuant  to  this  aubeectlon  aball 
be  promulgated  by  the  eeoiataiy  upon  tbelr 
approval  by  the  President." 


S.4330,  S.4340,  AND  8.  4341— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  AUTO  INSURANCE 
REFORM  BILLfi 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
plunge  m  where  perhaps  a  wiser  man 
would  not  tread.  By  introducing  the 
first  automobile  liability  Insurance  re- 
form bill  in  Congress,  I  know  I  am  volun- 
teering as  a  lightning  rod  for  the  criti- 
cism tbst  will  oome  from  those  wedded 
to  the  status  quo. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  clear  that  tbe 
status  quo  in  the  auto  insurance  fault 
add  is  not  good  enough. 

Use  whatever  indicator  you  like — com- 
plaints to  governmental  agencies,  oom- 
plaints  to  newspapers,  complaints  to 
congressional  offices— auto  insurance  Is 
a  major  problem  to  mllUons  of  consum- 
ers both  as  policyholders  and  claimants. 

Tliree  years  ago,  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  decided  to 
determine  both  the  validity  and  basis  for 
these  complaints.  We  launched  an  in- 
vestigation that  took  us  into  the  auto 
insurance  fault  system's  innards. 

Touched  off  by  the  complaints  of  can- 
cellation, unavailability,  high  cost  and 
claims  practices,  our  study  meiuidered 
through  the  technicaUtles  of  investment 
Income,  classifications,  loss  ratios,  re- 
serves, assigned  risk  plans  and  the  fault- 
finding process  itself. 

At  the  end  of  it  all,  only  one  reason- 
able solution  seemed  possible:  Reform. 

The  present  Insurance  system  evolved 
from  common  law  and  was  designed  to 
protect  the  assets  of  the  few  who  could 
afford  the  very  early  cars. 

Plastered  on  a  society  where  Uieie  ate 
more  cars  than  households — where  even 
the  man  with  few  assets  to  protect  may 
find  owning  two  cars  essential — the  old 
system  does  not  meet  the  needs.  Today, 
as  a  study  done  for  DOT  pointed  out,  tbe 
problem  of  auto  crashes  is  a  public 
health  pi-oblem.  "Only  diseases  of  ad- 
vancing age  are  more  significant  causes 
of  death  than  auto  crashes."  Further, 
"only  h^^art  disease  causes  the  loss  of 
more  man-years  of  productivity  in  the 
cotmtry  eoch  year." 

To  my  view,  the  sociol  benefit  we  seek 
from  insurance  today  is  not  protection 
from  the  other  fellow's  losses,  but  com- 
pensation for  our  own. 

The  present  auto  liability  insurance- 
fault  system  Is  not  giving  us  that. 

Of  each  dollar,  constmiets  pay  into  tbe 
system  for  liability  protection,  only  40 
cents  goes  to  compensate  accident  vic- 
tims. Of  this  40  cents,  only  13  cents  ac- 
tually ends  up  compensating  for  out-of- 
pocket  losses.  Seven  cents  goes  for 
duplicate  recovery  and  20  cents  for  "pain 
and  suffering." 

This  Is  the  system  that  about  20  mil- 
lion Americans  looked  to  for  comipensa- 
tlon  from  July  1965  to  July  of  this  year. 


It  is  the  system  that  was  to  comcensate 
300,000  families  in  that  period  for  death 
of  a  member. 

The  total  economic  loss — including  in- 
surance company  overhead  and  all  future 
income  loss  discoiinted — during  that  pe- 
riod was  more  than  $61  billion. 

The  DOT  Economic  Consequences  of 
Auto  Accident  Inquries  stud)'  gives  an 
idea  of  how  much  victims  got  back  of 
their  losses. 

Of  $5.1  billion  of  personal  and  family 
loss  suffered  by  one-half  million  serious 
injury  and  fatality  victims  of  auto  ac- 
cidents in  1967,  the  auto  Insurance  fault 
system  provided  only  $813  milhon.  No- 
fault  auto  insurance  coveroges — medical 
payments  and  collision — provided  an- 
other $248  million. 

Thus,  there  was  only  20  percent  re- 
covery from  auto  insurance. 

Another  study  conducted  for  DOT  by 
the  insurance  industry  itself  showed  that 
claimants  with  a  permanent  total  dis- 
abiUty  hod  on  overage  total  economic 
loss  of  $78,000,  yet  received  an  average 
insurance  payment  of  $12,556 — only  16 
percent  of  economic  loss. 

That  uncompensated  loss  took  its  toll 
on  the  victims.  The  DOT  study — which 
covered  513,000  victims — showed  that  27 
percent  of  those  victims — or  136,000 — 
vrith  losses  over  $5,000  accounted  for  8S 
percent  of  the  total  loss. 

The  families  of  37  percent  of  tboae 
136.000  victims — or  50,300 — had  to 
change  their  way  of  life.  Thirty-two  per- 
cent— 43,500 — had  to  take  money  from 
savings  or  sale  of  property.  Twenty  per- 
cent— 27,200 — missed  payments.  And — 
9  percent — or  12,200 — had  to  move  to 
cheaper  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  iX  we  ore  to  make  our 
insurance  system  one  which  truly  pro- 
tects auto  accident  victims  and  their  de- 
pendents from  economic  catastrophe — if 
we  are  to  avoid  creating  new  social  bur- 
dens— if  we  are  to  put  falmefis  into  the 
system — we  must  have  the  courage  to 
change  the  system. 

Wbat  we  have  now  Is  not — has  not 
been — and  cannot  be — good  enough,  or 
close  to  it. 

Several  days  ago,  as  you  know,  1  In- 
troduced legislation  to  cut  the  cost  of 
auto  insurance  for  protection  of  prop- 
erty. 

Today,  I  Introduce  three  bills  aimed 
not  only  at  bringing  down  the  premium 
covering  injury  to  people  but  at  increas- 
ing compensation  to  accident  victims. 
Both  objectives  are  possible  through  a 
more  fair  and  efficient  allocation  of  the 
insurance  premium  dollar. 

There  are  other  benefits  in  the  pack- 
age— perhaps  more  psychological  than 
economic. 

The  most  Important,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  guarantee  that  any  licensed  driv- 
er— ^be  he  young  or  old.  married  or  di- 
vorced, a  minister  or  an  oil-rig  opera- 
tor—would get  and  keep  insurance. 

During  our  hearings,  insurance  com- 
panies told  us  that  such  personal  fac- 
tors as  age.  sex,  occupation,  court  and 
accidents  records  are  valid  criteria  for 
Identifying  individual  "bad"  drivers  or 
"bad"  prospective  court  witnesses. 


A  recent  study  for  DOT  claims  that — 
Although  such  factors  could  be  used  to  dls- 
t1wflii«ah  groups  of  drivers  with  significantly 
dlflennt  accident  rates,  they  were  not  reli- 
able In  predicting  wbetticr  or  not  particular 
Individuals  would  be  involved  in  aocldeats. 

Statistical  tests  ■'applied  to  random 
sample  of  all  drivers,  could  eliminate  all 
but  the  best  drivers  but  could  not  iden- 
tify only  the  worst." 

Unavailability  Is  perhaps  the  most 
universal  complaint  of  consumers  about 
auto  insurance.  In  fact.  In  a  study  done 
by  the  University  of  Mlcl  ^an.  14  per- 
cent said  they  either  had  ^  canceled, 
refused  renewal,  or  knew  raeone  who 
had. 

That  consumers  would  complain  la  un- 
derstandable. 

Tlie  Insurance  market  is  unusual.  Con- 
sumers across  the  Nation — by  various 
types  of  State  laws — are  \1rtually  reqmr- 
ed  to  buy  auto  liability  insurance.  Yet, 
after  guaranteeing  the  industry  a  mar- 
ket, we  have  allowed  It  to  refuse  to  sup- 
ply the  product. 

Under  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Act,  this  no  longer  would  be 
possible. 

The  only  grounds  lor  refusing  or  can- 
cellitg  a  policy  would  be  loss  of  a  driver's 
license  or  nonpayment  of  premium. 

To  me,  those  are  the  only  valid  rea- 
sons. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  Insurance 
has  been  refused  for  reasons  far  more 
arbitrary — and  in  some  cases,  almost 
ludicrous. 

For  example,  several  companies 
Sagged  various  occupations  as  "unde- 
sirable." Incredibly,  these  Included  law 
enforcement  officers,  doctors,  lawyers,  re- 
porters, editors,  and  others  normally 
considered  the  stabilizing  elements  of  so- 
ciety. For  many  companies,  thousands 
of  applicants  were  either  "too  young  or 
too  old"  and  were  refused. 

Further,  sections  of  cities  have  been 
blacked  out  as  areas  in  which  no  resi- 
dents could  buy  that  company's  auto 
policies. 

In  short,  the  overthink  many  compa- 
nies engaged  In  as  they  sought  out  the 
"good  risks"  gave  the  Impression  that 
they  really  wanted  to  write  insurance 
only  for  those  who  were  likely  never  to 
file  a  claim. 

The  result  was  frustration  of  the  sys- 
tem— with  on  estimated  20  percent  un- 
insured cars  on  the  road  whose  drivers 
offered  little  hope  of  compensation  to 
their  victims. 

Perhaps  the  second  most  frequent 
complaint  about  insurance  is  the  cost 
Well  It  might  be.  Prom  1960  to  July  1970. 
tbe  cost  of  auto  Insurance  went  up  65 
percent — compared  to  39  percent  for 
auto  repairs,  28  percent  for  tires  and  15 
percent  for  gasoline.  See  tables  6  and  7. 
That  05  percent  Insurance  hike  came  as 
take-home  pay  for  nonsupervlsory  and 
factory  workers  went  up  only  40  percent. 
In  dollars,  that  65  per<»nt  insurance 
liike  means  consumers  in  our  20  most 
populous  cities  are  paying  premiums 
ranging  from  $193  In  Memphis  to  $617 
in  New  York  City  to  cover  the  average 
car.  In  San  Francisco,  the  rate  is  $430: 
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in    Cliicago.    $352:    Detroit.    $285,    and 
Wasbington.  D.C.  $298. 

Those  are  the  base  rates — which  too 
many  consumers  have  learned  climb  with 
surcharges  lor  3  years  after  minor  acci- 
dents. 

Purtliei-,  those  rates  are  climbing  daily. 
For  example,  a  major  insurer  recently 
raised  it£  rates  in  Michigan  by  an  average 
of  n.8  percent.  That  was  the  average  In- 
crease. But,  reportedly,  a  high  risk  driver 
in  Detroit  will  And  himself  paying  39 
pereent  more  alter  the  price  hike. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  charges 
for  auto  insurance  is  the  built-in  ex- 
penses of  handling  each  applicant  on  an 
individual  basis.  See  chart  1  and  table 
1.  Long  ago,  we  learned  that  selling  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  on  a  group 
basis — with  all  members  treated  the 
same — cuts  the  selling  price. 

But.  in  about  36  States  today  the  same 
type  of  sale  of  auto  insurance  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  properly  and  liability 
insurance  is  prohibited  by  regulations  or 
law. 

One  of  the  bills  I  introduce  today,  the 
Property  and  Liability  Group  Insurance 
Act.  would  overturn  this  prohibition  and 
allow  group  auto  insurance. 

The  other  insurance  bill  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  having 
group  property  and  liability  insurance 
treated  the  same  as  group  accident  and 
healUi  insurance.  This  would  encourage 
group  auto  insurance  sales  by  allowing 
employees  to  get  the  same  tax  benefits 
from  employers'  contribution  to  auto 
plans  as  they  do  now  with  group  acci- 
dent and  health  plans. 

This.  I  feel,  is  necessary  since  the  sav- 
ings of  group  auto  are  significant  only 
when  the  vast  majority  of  employees 
participate  in  tlie  plan.  Otherwise,  the 
group  might  contain  many  drivers  who 
would  i>e  surcharged  on  the  open  mar- 
ket— forcing  the  rate  for  the  group  too 
high. 

One  estimate  Is  that  simply  converting 
to  a  group  auto  insurance  plan — without 
any  employer  contributions — could  save 
the  average  driver  15  percent  each  year. 
Obviously,  the  savings  would  be  much 
greater  if  the  employer  contributes — as 
many  do  with  group  accident  and  health. 
The  nonrefusal  provisions  and  the  en- 
couragement of  group  plans.  I  suspect, 
are  the  aspects  of  this  package  which  will 
most  easily  catch  the  attention  of  the 
public.  This  is  because  each  person  can 
identify  with  those  situations. 

However,  the  most  signiAcant  change 
I  propose  today  is  the  move  away  from 
the  "fault"  liability  system  of  insurance. 
Few  consumers  realize — until  the  acci- 
dent happens — that  the  present  insur- 
ance system  will  pay  the  bills  caused  by 
personal  injur}'  and  death  only  11  the 
driver  of  the  car  is  totally  free  from 
blame  for  the  accident.  This  is  so  In  all 
but  a  handful  of  States  which  have 
adopted  "comparative  negligence"  laws. 
Under  these  laws  the  errant  driver  may 
rcceix'e  at  least  some  compensation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  honest  with  our- 
selves know  how  many  times  in  the 
shortest  trips  we  avoid  accidents  more 
through  dumb  luck  than  driving  skill. 


As  one  study  pointed  out,  the  driver  must 
make  200  observations  and  20  decisions 
each  mile  he  drives.  The  potential  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  natural  for  even 
the  most  careful  of  drivers  to  make  er- 
rors in  Judgment.  In  fact,  the  same  stud)' 
estimated  that  the  average  driver  does 
make  errors — one  per  each  two  miles 
driven. 

The  1970  causation  and  culpability  and 
deterrence  study  done  for  DOT  explains 
that— 

A  substantial  but  largely  uunie.t5Urable 
uumber  of  vlolatloiu  and  crasbes  occur 
which  Involve  general!;  competent  drivers 
who  are  suffering  temporary  lapses  from 
their  normal  adequate  levels. 

Yet  these  errors  are  the  "outs"  for  the 
insurance  companies  under  the  present 
system — making  it  possible  that  passen- 
gers in  neither  car  will  be  compensated 
because  both  drivers  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  accident. 

And  deciding  who  b  to  be  paid — if 
anyone — becomes  a  "who  shot  John" 
finger-pointing  contest  which  burdens 
our  legal  system,  ties  up  our  courts  and 
keeps  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  vic- 
tims when  they  need  it. 

A  study  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter points  out  that  motor  accident  liti- 
gation requres  11.4  percent  of  Judge  time 
in  Federal  district  courts  and  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  of  Judge  time  in  State 
couits  of  general  Jurisdiction.  Impact  of 
motor  veliicle  accident  litigation  on  the 
courts  varies  widely  among  States.  In 
Iowa  County.  Iowa,  it  is  3  percent.  In 
Wayne  County.  Mich.,  It  is  40  percent. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  has  warned  that 
we  have  clogged  our  courts  so  much  that 
Justice  in  this  country  is  more  myth 
than  reality.  He  suggests  caution  in 
passing  new  laws  which  would  brmg 
more  cases  to  court. 

I  share  his  concern  over  the  clogged 
couits.  But  it  seems  more  rational — and 
fair — to  reserve  the  courts  for  matters 
which  merit  adjudication  by  freeing 
them  from  problems  tliat  could  be  han- 
dled better  under  another  system.  Fur- 
thermore, we  could  free  otn*  doctors  for 
more  profltable  uses — such  as  improving 
emergency  accident  treatment — ratlier 
than  sitting  in  courthouses  or  otherwise 
iKtng  tied  up  in  the  fault-finding 
process. 

The  worst  part  of  this  clogging  of  the 
courB  is  the  delay  in  payments  for  vic- 
tims of  accidents.  A  DOT  study  showed 
that  victims  with  losses  over  J2.500  aver- 
aged a  19-month  lag  before  they  received 
any  payment. 

In  Wayne  County,  the  site  of  Detroit, 
a  claimant  must  wait  4  years  for  trial. 
Unfortunately,  rehabilitation  expenses 
do  not  wait.  So  the  seriously  injured  per- 
son has  two  choices:  go  without  re- 
tiabilitation  when  it  would  help  or  risk 
bankruptcy  to  finance  it.  Be  faces  siml 
lar  problems  with  rent,  food  and  clothins 
costs. 

The  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Act  .'seeks  to  overcome  these  hurdles  and 
to  guarantee  a  "sufficient,  fair,  and 
prompt"  payment  system. 

Under  the  bill,  injuries  are  divided  into 
short  and  long-term. 


Out-of-pocket  expenses  of  injuries 
generally  would  be  compensated  on  a 
first  party,  no-fault  basis — in  the  man- 
ner of  hospitalisation  policies. 

The  driver's  own  auto  insurance  policy 
would  cover  the  net  economic  loss  due  to 
such  injury  or  death— which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  other  sources. 

Making  the  auto  policy  the  "book  bal- 
ancer," as  it  were,  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  consumers  to  pay  the  several 
billion  dollars  yearly  they  are  now  spend- 
ing for  coverage  which  duplicates  what 
they  may  have — say  In  hospitaliation 
plans  or  sick  leave. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  victim  would 
be  made  economically  whole  for  his  en- 
tire medical,  hospital  and  rehabilitation 
costs.  Incidental  expenses — such  as 
transporution  for  treatment  or  in-the- 
home  assistance — also  would  be  covered. 

Lost  income  would  be  reimbursed— up 
to  $1,000  a  month  for  30  months.  An 
amount  up  to  $30,000  would  be  paid  for 
fatalities  of  wage  earners.  The  death 
payment  seeks  to  put  ready  cash  in  the 
hands  of  families  who  have  lost  their 
wage  earner.  Survivors  of  nonwage  earn- 
ers and  those  suffering  economic  loss  in 
excess  of  $30,000  may  still  sue  under  the 
tort  system. 

The  time  limit  on  protection  of  income 
was  set  to  assure  that  about  97  percent 
of  all  accident  victims  would  be  rehabili- 
tated and  back  at  work  within  its  span. 
The  other  victims  who  are  injured  would 
have  ample  time  for  calm  determination 
of  ways  of  replacing  the  income  lost  due 
to  permanent  disability. 

Those  who  are  permanently  disabled— 
or  disfigured — and  survivors  of  fatali- 
ties— in  other  words,  the  catastrophic 
injuries — under  this  bill  would  still  be 
free  to  recoup  damages  over  and  above 
economic  loss  reimbursed  by  the  bill  by 
suing  under  the  tort  system.  They  could 
sue  for  all  economic  loss  not  reimbursed 
under  the  bill  as  well  as  for  "pain  and 
suffering.' 

Under  the  bill,  a  person  committing 
a  felony,  using  the  vehicle  with  the  spe- 
cific intent  of  causing  injury  or  without 
the  permission  of  the  owner,  would  not 
be  compensated  for  his  injuries  and 
would  have  to  reimburse  any  insurer  for 
damages  paid  due  to  an  accident. 

Drunk  drivers,  as  well  as  those  under 
the  influence  of  drugs,  would  be  com- 
pensated for  their  injuries  but  would 
have  to  reimburse  an  insurer  for  dam- 
ages paid  to  others.  Alcohol-related  ac- 
cidents caused  an  estimated  25.000 
deaths  and  800.000  crashes  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  according  to  the  DOT 
1968  alcohol  and  lalghway  safety  report. 
•Auto  manufacturers  are  working  on  de- 
vices that  would  make  it  impossible  for 
a  drunk  driver  to  start  a  car — and  the 
DOT  plans  on  requiring  these  devices  on 
cars  by  1975.  This,  I  think,  is  the  most 
realistic  way  to  treat  the  problem  of 
the  drunk  driver— that  is,  to  prevent 
him  from  being  on  the  road. 

Pa.vments  for  economic  loss  under  the 
•no  fault"  section  of  the  bill  would  be 
made  as  the  loss  occurs — eliminating  the 
lengthy  waits  for  settlements 
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Pedestrians  would  be  covered  by  the 
insurance  on  the  car  which  hits  them. 

Because  this  basic  Insurance  must  be 
sold  to  any  Ucensed  applicant,  there 
would  no  longer  be  need  for  assigned 
lisk  plans  now  in  existence. 

However,  there  would  be  cases  where 
the  victim  would  have  no  insurance 
company  to  turn  to  for  payment— such 
ss  with  hit  and  run  victims.  Therefore, 
the  bill  creates  an  "assigned  claims" 
plan.  Insurance  companies  in  each  State 
would  share  In  these  plans  based  on  the 
percentage  of  business  they  write  in  that 
State.  Each  would  pick  up  the  tab  for 
I  percentage  of  uninsured  losses. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  realities 
of  the  road  In  making  special  provisions 
tor  truck-car  accidents.  Because  of  the 
disparity  of  weight  between  the  vehicles, 


as  a  criticism  of  companies  now  In  the 
business. 

As  we  were  told  by  several  of  their  rep- 
resentatives during  our  hearings,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  supplying  the  protection 
they  thought  consumers  wanted.  Many 
members  of  the  Industry  are  aware  that 
the  present  system  no  longer  serves  the 
public  well — and  have  been  proposing 
changes.  They  seem  to  agree  that  updat- 
ing is  needed  and  are  willing  to  change — 
if  they  have  some  guarantee  that  the 
public  truly  wants  these  changes.  I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  the  public  does  want 
change.  "No-fault"  auto  insiurance  is 
hardly  a  household  word — and  the  pub- 
lic in  general  has  not  been  made  aware 
of  its  potential.  Yet,  a  University  of  Mich- 
igan stMds  showed  that  44  percent 
queried  were  in  favor  of  claiming  dam- 
ages from  their  own  insurer  and  forego- 
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severe  harm  In  such  accidents. 

In  1968.  only  16  truck  drivers  were 
killed  in  truck-auto  accidents.  But.  1,017 
suto  passengers  lost  their  Uves  in  the 
same  accidents.  Truck  driver  injuries 
were  1.222 — with  12.304  auto  passengers 
injured.  Trucks  colliding  with  passenger 
lutos  accounted  for  almost  one-half  of 
ill  moving  vehicle  accidents  involving 
trucks. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  assign 
each  vehicle  larger  than  a  passenger  car 
a  percentage  of  responsibility  for  net 
economic  loss  sustained  in  a  collision 
vrith  cars. 

WhUe  the  bill,  as  a  general  rule,  fore- 
sees that  the  auto  policy  would  pick  up 
the  economic  loss  left  over  alter  other 
sources  are  drawn  upon,  it  does  offer  the 
consumer  the  option  of  making  the  auto 
policy  primarily  responsible — or  the 
choice  of  duphcate  payment. 

This  provision  is  Included  to  Increase 
liie  consumer's  options  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  tailor  an  insurance 
package  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

The  benefits  provided  for  in  the  Uni- 
form Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  are 
basic.  Consumers  may  buy  any  additional 
coverage  they  want. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  sig- 
nificant section  of  the  bill  which  I  wish 
to  comment  on  specifically  today.  This 
is  the  provision  for  meaningful  price  in- 
formation so  the  consumer  may  shop  in- 
telligently for  Insurance. 

In  requiring  that  insurance  companies 
sell  a  no-fault  poUcy  to  any  licensed 
driver  who  appUes  to  them,  we  are,  of 
course,  leaving  It  to  the  company  to  set 
a  rate  which  it  feels  will  make  that  poUcy 
profitable. 

We  also  are  opening  up  a  whole  new 
world  for  most  consumers — one  where 
they  do  not  take  what  they  can  get  in 
auto  insurance,  but  take  what  they  want. 

In  order  to  know  which  company  offers 
the  soundest  deal,  a  consumer  must  know 
aot  only  the  prices  for  his  classification 
but  the  claims-paying  practices  of  the 
company.  Therefore,  the  bill  provides 
that  such  information  be  reported  to 
IXDT.  The  Secretary,  in  turn,  will  make 
it  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  float  we 
reform  the  insurance  system  is  not 
meantn-and  I  hope  will  not  be  taken — 


But,  no  one  company  can  turn  this  sys- 
tem around  by  itself.  Nor,  In  fact,  could 
many  sizable  ones  working  together. 

If  consumers  are  to  be  offered  protec- 
tion more  than  promises,  economy  more 
than  InelBciency.  then  the  industry  re- 
formers need  an  assist  from  government. 

These  bills  are  offered  as  that  assist. 

They  seek  to  smooth  the  road,  to  knock 
down  the  barricades,  to  set  fair  and  uni- 
form rules  so  each  company  can  offer 
consumers  the  most  for  their  money  In 
the  best  way  it  loiows  how. 

In  short,  we  would  Inject  a  note  of 
competition— beneficial  to  all  auto  In- 
surers and  consumers — in  an  industry 
that  has  drifted  away  from  this  basic  free 
enterprise  theory. 

If  we  accomplish  that,  the  consumers 
and  the  industry  will  be  better  off.  Of 
that.  I  am  positive. 

Given  the  sweep  of  these  objectives, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  subject  area. 
I  want  to  be  the  very  first  to  say  that 
these  bills,  altliough  reflecting  many  re- 
worked drafts,  can  and  will  be  refined 
as  hearings  and  discussion  on  them  go 
forward.  I  invite  all  who  are  Involved 
and  concerned  to  join  me  in  the  search 
for  the  very  best  answer  to  a  problem 
sliared  by  all  of  us. 

Because  the  need  is  great.  I  propose 
that  hearings  be  scheduled  on  the  Uni- 
form Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  bills  be  appropriately 
referred  and  the  bills  and  tables  and 
charts  accompanying  them  be  printed  at 
tills  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S»XBE).  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills,  charts,  and  tables  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred as  indicated,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
s.  4339 
A  blU  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
reqvilrlng  certain  Insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent   to   using   the    pubUc   streets, 
roads,  and  lilghways,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  (t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouu  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  aasemtlei. 


SaOBT  TlTLZ 

Sac.  1,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act". 

DECULBATION    Or   PUBFOOK 

8rc.  2.  The  Congraa  finds  that — 

(1)   The  great  number  of  motor  vehicles 

operated  wltbln  the  channels  of  Interstate 

c.omroerce  upon  the  public  streets,  roads  and 

highways  oT  the  States: 

(2>  The  suliatantlal  amount  ol  Injury  and 

death  resulting  thererrom: 

(3)  The  insufflclent,  unfair  distribution 
and  untimely  avallabUlty  of  moniee  under 
the  present  motor  veiilcle  llabuity  Insurance 
system  for  the  adequate  retiabllltatlon  and 
compensation  of  accident  victims; 

(4)  The  at>sence  of  viniform  and  svUHcleut 
requirements  for — 

<A)  Insurance  among  the  State*  as  a  con- 
dition to  ujiing  the  puhUo  streets,  roods, 
and  highways: 

(B)  OuoranLeelng  the  continued  avaU- 
ablilly  of  motor  veiilcle  Insuioxice  supplied 
by  private  enterprise;  and 

(C)  Meaningful  price  Information  to  pro- 
mote rational  buying  declslous  and  thus 
sttmiUate  benefiolal  competition;  and 

(5)  The  faUure  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  by  not  recognizing  sufflclently  the 
plight  of  motor  veiilcle  accident  victims 
while  promoting  the  national  poUcy  of  ac- 
celeratltig  the  construction  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Systems; 

obstruct  the  free  flow  of  such  commerce  by 
increa-slng  unnecessorUy  the  hazards  of 
travel  within  such  channels  and  otherwise 
alTectlng  such  commerce. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  by  requiring  a  system  of 
motor  veiilcle  Insvirance  wtuch  will  be  vini- 
form among  the  States,  which  will  guaran- 
tee the  continued  availability  of  such  In- 
surance and  meaningful  price  Information: 
and  wlUch  will  provide  suAclent,  fair  and 
prompt  payment  for  rehabilitation  and  looses 
due  to  Injury  and  death  arising  out  of  the 
operation  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  within 
the  ctionnels  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
otherwise  affecting  such  commerce. 
oarlNinoNa 

SBC.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

11)  The  term  "motor  vetude"  means  any 
veiilcle  of  o  kind  required  to  be  registered 
under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Veiilcle 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  amended. 

(2)  (A)  The  term  "insured  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  insured  under  a  pol- 
icy of  Insurance  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  S  of  this  Act. 

(3)  (B>  The  term  "uninsured  motor  ve- 
hicle" means  a  motor  veiilcle  with  respect  to 
which  Insurance  provided  under  section  S  of 
this  Act  U  not  applicable  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  or  with  respect  to  wiilch  the  In- 
surer nominally  providing  such  Insurance  de- 
nies coverage,  or  is  flnoncloUy  unable  to  ful- 
flll  Its  obligation. 

t3)  The  term  "owner"  meons  a  person  who 
holds  the  legal  title  to  a  motor  vehicle  under 
the  National  TralBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Bofety 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  or  In  the  event  a 
motor  vehicle  Is  the  subject  of  a  security 
agreement  or  lease  with  option  to  purchase 
with  the  debtor  or  lessee  having  the  right 
to  possession,  then  the  debtor  or  leasee  abali 
be  deemed  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnerslilp.  corporation,  association, 
trust,  syndicate,  or  other  entity. 

l5)  "Operation  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle" 
includes  loading  or  unloading  tlie  veliicle, 
bus  does  not  include  conduct  within  the 
course  of  a  busmess  of  repairing,  serving  or 
otherwise  maintaining  vehicles  uiuasa  the 
conduct  occurs  ouuida  the  business  prom- 
ises. 

(6)  The  term  "injury"  means  any  bodily 
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Injury,  alclcnesi  or  disease  <  including  defttb 
ftt  any  time  resulting  therefrom)  arising  out 
of  the  operation  or  use  of  a  motor  veblcle. 

(7)  The  term  "catastrophic  harm"  means 
a  bodily  Injury  (including  death  at  any  time 
resulting  therefrom)  which  results  in  a  per- 
manent partial  or  total  loss  of,  or  loss  of  use 
of,  a  bodily  member,  or  a  bodily  funotloo: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  permaneut 
partial  or  total  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  need  oot 
affect  earnings  or  earning  power.  The  term 
"catastrophic  harm"  indudee  pennuieat  dls- 
Ilgurement. 

(8)  The  term  "economic  loss"  means  In 
the  case  of  any  injury  or  death: 

(A)  All  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred  ftir  medical,  hospital,  surgi- 
cal, professional  nursing,  dental,  ambulance 
and  prosthetic  serrtccs; 

(B)  All  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred  for  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  and  rehabilitation: 

<C)  The  amount  which  would  have  been 
earned  daring  the  30  months  Immediately 
following  such  Injury  or  death  but  for  such 
injury  or  death  could  not  be  earned:  Ex- 
cept, Tliat.  In  the  case  of  Injury,  such 
amount  shall  not  exceed  91,000  a  month, 
and.  in  the  case  of  death,  such  amount  shall 
not  exceed  930.000: 

tD)  All  other  expenses  reasonably  and 
necessarily  Incurred  as  a  result  of  such 
Injury. 

(9)  The  term  "net  economic  loss"  means, 
In  the  case  of  any  Injury  or  death  "economic 
loss"  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
amount  of : 

(A)  Taxes  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able on  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
earned  but  for  such  injury  or  death:  and 

(B)  Any  benefit  or  payment  received,  or 
entitled  to  be  received,  for  losses  resulting 
from  such  Injury  or  death  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  any  insurance  or  other 
source  of  benefits:  Except,  benefit  or  pay- 
ment received,  or  entitled  to  be  received— 

tl)  In  discbarge  of  familial  obligations  of 
support: 

(II)  by  way  of  succession  at  death: 

(III)  as  proceeds  of  life  insurance: 
(Iv)  u  gntulttw,  or 

(V)  as  proceeds  of  any  contract,  policy  of 
disability,  health  and  accident,  or  other  tn- 
!vurance  or  other  source  of  benefits  contain- 
ing an  explicit  provision  n^^iring  it«  benefits 
supplemental  to  those  In  accordance  with 
the  provlslouA  of  section  S(a}  of  this  Act,  or 
malslng  the  benefits  imder  section  S(a)  de- 
ductible from  the  benefits  under  such  con- 
tract, policy  or  other  insurance  or  source. 

(I)  If  any  contract,  policy  of  disability, 
health  and  accident,  or  other  Insurance  or 
other  source  of  benefits  does  not  provide 
that  lt£  benefits  shall  be  supplemental  to 
thoee  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act.  or  that 
the  benefits  under  said  section  5(a)  shall  be 
deducted  from  its  benefits,  economic  loss 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  bene* 
flt  or  payment  received,  or  entitled  to  be 
received,  from  such  contract,  policy  or  other 
Insurance  or  soiu'ce. 

ao)  The  term  "without  regard  to  fatUt" 
means  Irrespective  of  fault  as  a  cause  of  any 
Injury  or  death,  and  without  application  of 
the  principle  of  liability  based  on  negligence. 

(II)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(12)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Canul  Zone  and  American  Samoa. 

COKOmONS   OF   OPEIUTIDl*:    BXCtSTXATION    AND 

Stc.  4fa>-  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  person  shall  register  a  motor 
vehicle  under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1006.  as  amended,  nor 
shall  any  person  knowingly  operate  or  use 


a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  public  sueeta.  roads 
;ind  highways  of  any  State  at  any  time  un- 
less— 

(1)  Such  motor  vehicle  Is  Insured  under 
a  pc^lcy  of  Insurance  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  eectlon  6  of  this  Act,  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  regulation  i including 
those  determining  the  manner  and  term  of 
proof  of  such  insurance)  as  the  Secretary 
atiaU  lawfully  prescribe. 

(A)  The  requirements  of  this  section  may 
be  satisfied  by  any  person  other  than  an 
individual  by  providing  a  surety  bond,  proof 
of  qualifications  as  a  self-Insurer,  or  other 
c«curUies  affording  security  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  afforded  under  section  & 
of  this  Act,  as  determined  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  State  shall  reqiilre  the  purchase 
or  acquisition  of  insurance  or  any  other 
security  as  a  condlUoo  to  the  operaUon  or 
use  of  any  motor  vehicle  upon  the  public 
streets,  roads  and  highways  of  such  6Ute. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  one  year  and  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  persoa  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provlalons  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion ahaU  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  oonvldloQ  thereof.  &h&U  be  punljihed 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  91,000,  or  imprlsoa- 
ment  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
or  both. 

XVCUBANCC  KsquiasuxNTa 
Sac.  6.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Sec.  4(a)    and    (b)    of  this  Act,   an   In- 
surance policy  shall  provide — 

(a)  Net  economic  loss  benefits  for  injuries 
and  death  as  follows: 

(1)  £xoepi  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  the  Insurer  ahall  pay,  without 
regard  to  fault,  to  any  person,  including  the 
owner,  operator  or  user  of  an  insured  motor 
vehicle,  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  eoo- 
nomlc  loss  sustamed  by  such  peraon  arising 
out  of  the  c^>eratlon  or  use  of  such  motor 
vehicle. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  the  insurer  shall  pay,  without 
regard  to  fault,  to  the  legal  repro&entaiive  of 
any  person,  including  the  owner,  operator  or 
user  of  an  Insured  motor  vehicle,  whose  death 
IS  the  result  of  any  injury  arising  out  of  the 
operation  or  use  of  such  motor  vehicle,  fat 
the  benefit  of  the  surviving  spouse  and  any 
dependent  (as  defined  in  section  152  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  such  per- 
son, an  amount  equal  to  the  net  economic 
loss  sustained  by  such  spouse  and  dependent 
as  a  result  of  tbe  death  of  such  person; 

(3)  No  jwymcnt  shall  be  made  for  net 
economic  loss  sustained  by — 

(A)  The  occupants  of  another  motor  ve- 
hicle; or 

(B)  The  operator  or  user  of  a  motor  vehicle 
while  committing  a  felony,  or  operating  or 
using  with  the  specific  Intent  of  causing  In- 
jury or  damage,  or  operating  or  using  a  motor 
vehicle  as  a  converter  without  a  good  faith 
belief  that  he  is  legally  entitled  to  operate 
or  use  such  vehicle. 

(4)  The  operator  or  user  of  an  insured 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  liable,  without  regard 
to  fault,  to  reimburse  the  insurer  of  any 
motor  vehicle  for  benefits  payable  to,  or  on 
behalf  of.  any  person  other  than  the  operator 
or  user  described  m  paragraphs  (A)  and  (6) 
of  section  5(a)  (4)  for  net  economic  loss  aris* 
ing  out  of  the  operation  or  use  of  such 
motor  vehicle  while — 

(A)  the  operator  or  user  was  intoxicated, 
as  defined  In  the  Highway  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  I96€.  as  amended: 

(B>  the  operator's  or  user's  ability  to  op- 
erate or  use  such  motor  vehicle  was  impaired 
by  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  defined  In 
section  4731  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
IBM  (OSA  Stat.  557).  Including  depressant 
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and  stimulant  drugs,  as  defined  In  suhsectloo 
iv)  of  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (79  Stat.  234,  as  amended); 

(C)  the  operator  or  user  committing  or 
attempting  to  conunlt  a  felony;  or 

(D)  the  operator  or  user  was  operating  w 
using  such  motor  vehicle— 

(i)  with  the  specific  Intent  of  c&uslitg  Iq. 
Jury  or  damage:  or 

(11)  as  a  converter  without  a  good  faith 
belief  that  he  waa  legally  entitled  to  operate 
or  use  such  vehicle, 

(6)  Paymenu  for  net  economic  loss  shaU 
be  made  as  such  loss  la  Incurred  except  in 
the  case  of  death:  Provided,  that  amounts  of 
such  loss  unpaid  30  days  after  the  Insurer  hss 
received  reasonable  proof  of  the  fact  aod 
amount  of  loss  realized,  and  demand  for  pay- 
ment thereof,  shall  thereafter  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per  annum. 

(6)  A  claim  for  net  economic  loss  bssed 
upon  Injury  or  death  to  a  person  who  Is  not 
an  occupant  of  any  motor  vehicle  involved 
In  an  accident  may  be  made  against  the  In- 
surer of  any  Involved  veblcle:  Provided,  That 
the  Insurer  against  whom  the  claim  Is  as- 
serted shall  process  and  pay  the  claim  as  If 
wholly  responsible:  Provided,  however.  Thst 
such  insurer  is  thereafter  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  insurers  of  all  other  Involved  ve- 
blclea  proportionate  contribution  for  the 
tMUieflts  paid  and  tbe  ooats  of  procesaiog  tbe 
claim. 

(7)  Net  economic  loss  sustained  by  any  oc' 
cupant,  operator  or  user  of  a  commercial  mo- 
tor vehicle  shall  be  paid  by  the  insurer  of 
such  commercial  motor  veblcle. 

(fl)  (A)  When  one  or  more  of  the  motor 
vehicles  involved  In  an  accident  la  larger 
than  an  ordinary  passenger  automobile,  the 
Insurer  of  the  larger  vehicle  shall  be  respoa< 
slble  for  a  percentage  of  any  net  economic 
loss  paid  to  occupants  Involved  in  the  acci- 
dent. 

(8)  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  claaslfy,  by 
rules  and  regulations  in  conformity  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  amended, 
all  motor  vehicles  larger  than  ordinary  pas- 
senger automobiles  Into  reasonable  cate- 
gories, and  shall  assign  to  each  category  s 
percentage  of  responsibility  for  net  economic 
loss  sustained  by  occupants  of  other  vehicles: 
Provided.  That  such  r  sslficatloos  and  per* 
centagee  of  responalolllty  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Increased  severity  of  Injury,  caused 
by  large  vehicles  In  comparison  to  ordinary 
passenger  automobiles :  Provided  further. 
That  if  a  larger  vehicle  Is  liable  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  tbe  net  economic  loss. 
such  Insurer  may  control  the  processing  of 
any  claims  for  euoh  loss  and  be  entitled  to 
obtain  contribution  from  insurers  liable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  benefits. 

(9)  (A)  No  owner,  operator  or  user  of  tn 
Insured  motor  vehicle  shall  be  liable  for  eco- 
nomic loss  arising  out  of  the  operation  or 
use  of  such  vehicle,  to  any  person  to  whom. 
or  for  the  benefit  of  whom,  insurance  ben^ts 
are  payable  under  the  provlalons  of  para- 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  eubeectloa  (a)  o<  thii 
section,  or  to  whom  payment  Is  prohibited 
tmder  the  provisions  of  pergaraph  (3)  of 
subsection  <a)   of  this  section. 

(9)  (B)  The  owner,  operator,  or  user  of  sn 
insured  motor  vehicle  ahall  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages for  catastrophic  harm,  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  or  use  of  such  ft- 
hlcle.  only  to  the  extent  that  such  daznagci 
exceed  economic  loss. 

(b)  Optional  castrophlc  harm  insurance  In 
excess  of  economic  loss  as  follows — 

(1)  At  tbe  option  of  the  Insured,  the  in- 
.•turer  shall  offer  a  provision  for  legal  liability 
for  catastrophic  barm,  srlslng  out  of  the 
negligent  operation  or  use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, to  a  llnUt  of.  at  least.  960,000  for  any 
one  person,  and  9300.000  for  aU  persons  in 
any  one  accident:  and.  at  the  option  of  the 
Insured,  the  Insunr  ahall  offer  a  provlilon 
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uadertaklng  to  pay  to  the  Insured  all  sums, 
QOt  m  exoesi  of  the  limits  of  UabUlty  pro- 
tuikJ  by  the  insured's  liability  Insurance, 
yhiffh  such  insured  la  legally  entitled  to 
ifooTtf  *8  damages  for  catastrophic  harm 
itrlilDg  out  of  c^eratlon  or  use  of  an  unln- 
foitd  motor  vehicle. 

(c)  Any  such  policy  of  Insurance  described 
in  tbia  section  may  contain — 

(I)  additional  coverages  and  benefits  with 
n^sct  to  any  injury,  death,  property  dam- 
ui,  or  any  other  loss  from  motor  vetUrle 
loddenu; 

(3)  terms,  oondltlona  and  excluaJona; 
oonslatent  with  the  required  provisions  of 
lueh  policy  and  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
vbo  shall  only  approve  terms,  conditions, 
aiduiloDs,  coverages  and  benefits  which  are 
fftlr  and  equitable,  and  which  limit  the  va- 
riety of  coverages  avftilable  so  as  to  give  buy- 
«s  of  insurance  reasonable  opportunity  to 
oompare  tbe  cost  of  Instiring  with  various 
Insurers. 

(d)  An  application  for  a  policy  of  insur- 
,af»  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tioQ  may  not  be  rejected  by  an  insurer,  nor 
ibsU  such  policy  of  Insurance  once  issued, 
be  oaooeled  or  refused  renewal,  by  an  in- 
■urer  except  for  (1)  suspension  or  revocation 
of  the  license  of  an  owner  or  principal  op- 
tntor  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  or  (2) 
[silure  to  pay  the  premium  for  such  policy 
sftsr  reasonable  demand  therefor:  Provided, 
■nist,  20  days  written  notice  Is  given  to  tbe 
Insured  with  respect  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

uNiroau  sTATxancAL   plan   and  psics 

IKTOBMATIOH 

Sic.  6(a).  The  Secretary  ahall.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  insurers  and  StAte  Inaur- 
1006  supervisory  authorities,  promulgate  a 
common,  uniform  statistical  plan  for  the 
lUocatlon  and  compilation  of  loss  experience 
dsta  for  each  coverage  under  section  6  of 
this  Act,  and  upon  promulgation,  such  plan 
ihall  be  followed  by  every  insurer  writing 
policies  of  insurance  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  6  of  this  Act,  and  by  every 
rsung  or  advisory  organization  or  statistical 
igent  named  by  any  such  insurer  to  gather, 
compile  or  report  loss  experience  data. 

(b)  Such  statistical  plan  shall  contain 
data  pertaming  to  the  pure  loss  experience 
for  tbe  classes  of  rlak  within  each  &  vage 
under  section  6  of  this  Act:  Provldeu,  lOw- 
ever.  That  such  plan  shall  not  contain  data 
pertaining  to  loos  adjustment  expenses,  un- 
derwriting expenses,  general  administration 
txpenses  or  other  expense  experience  for  any 
class  of  risk  within  the  coverage  under  sec- 
Uon  6  of  this  Act;  Provided,  further.  That  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
no  insurer,  rating  or  advisory  organU&ation, 
or  lututlcol  agent,  or  any  other  association 
of  insuren.  ahall  pool,  or  in  any  manner 
combme.  any  such  expenses  or  expense  ex- 
perience, or  otherwise  act  In  concert  with 
respect  thereto. 

(c)  Every  insurer  writing  policies  of  Insur- 
snce  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  and  everi"  rating  or  ad- 
visory organization  or  statistical  agent  named 
by  such  Insurer  to  gather  or  compile  loss 
experience  data,  shall  report  such  data  In 
ioooTdance  with  tbe  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tistical plan  required  by  this  section  at  such 
times  and  In  such  manner  as  tbe  Secretary 
■hall,  by  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  pre- 
■cnbe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  require  standard 
uniform  and  standard  minimal — 

(1)  policy  provisions  for  the  coverages  un- 
der section  6  of  this  Act; 

(3)   classes  of  risk  within  each  coverage 
under  section  5  of  this  Act; 
to  tbe  extent  that  be  deems  it  necessary  to 
iocompllsh  the  purposes  of  tbe  statistical 
plan  required  by  this  eectlon. 
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(e)  Every  Insurer  writing  policies  of  insur- 
ance which  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
5  of  this  Act,  »hall  provide  the  Secretary  with 
the  actual  rate  or  premium  being  charged 
for  each  class  ol  risk  within  each  coverage 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  at  such  times  and 
In  such  manner  as  tbe  Secretary  shall  by 
rulea  and  regitlatlons  prescribe. 

U)  Prom  time  to  time,  but  not  lees  t2ian 
semi-annually,  tbe  Secretary  shall  analyze 
and  freely  and  fully  make  available  to  tbe 
general  public,  with  respect  to  every  in- 
surer writing  policlee  of  insurance  which 
meet  tbe  requirements  of  section  &  of  this 
Act,  a  comparison  of  such  insurer's  indicated 
rate  based  upon  the  loss  experience  data  for 
each  class  of  risk  within  each  coverage  with 
the  actual  rate  or  premium  being  charged  by 
the  insurer  for  such  class  or  risk  within  auch 
coverage. 

ASSICNm   CLAIMS    PLAN 

OrganizatUin  and  maintenance 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  inaurers  and  State  In- 
surance supervisory  autborlUes.  organize  an 
assigned  rVI"'«  bureau  and  assigned  claims 
plan  in  each  State.  Upon  orgonixaUon,  each 
such  bureau  and  plan  shall  be  maintained. 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  applicable  State 
insurance  supervisory  authority,  by  the  in- 
surers authoriaed  to  write  policies  of  Insur- 
ance under  section  5  of  tius  Act  in  such 
State.  In  default  of  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  an  assigned  claims  bureau  and  as- 
signed claims  plan  In  any  State  In  a  manner 
considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  conalstent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
sb&ll  maintain  such  bureau  and  plan. 
Coits  0/  operation 

( b )  Tbe  costs  Incurred  in  the  operation  of 
each  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  shall  be  assessed  against  insurers 
in  each  State  by  tbe  applicable  State  insur- 
ance supervisory  authority  according  to  rules 
and  regulations  that  assure  fair  allocations 
among  such  insurers  writing  policies  of  in- 
surance under  section  6  of  this  Act  in  the 
State,  on  a  basis  reasonably  related  to  the 
volume  of  Insurance  tmder  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5  of  this  Aot. 

/nsurers  required  to  participate 

(c)  Every  Insurer  writing  policies  of  In- 
surance under  section  6  of  this  Act  Is  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  assigned  claims 
bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  In  each  and 
every  State  In  which  such  insurer  is  author- 
ized to  write  such  policies  of  insurance. 
Perjons  entttled  to  claim  through  assigned 

claims  plan;  Benefit*  to  which  entitled 

(d)  Each  person  suffering  loss  because  ol 
injury  or  death  arising  out  of  the  ownership, 
operation  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  may 
obtain  the  insurance  benefits  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  Section  6  of  this  Act  through 
the  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  in  tbe  State  in  which  such  per- 
son resides  If — 

(1)  no  such  insurance  benefits  are  applica- 
ble to  the  injury  or  death:  or 

(2)  no  such  insurance  benefits  applicable 
to  the  Injury  or  death  can  be  identified;  or 

(3)  the  only  Identifiable  insurance  benefits 
under  subaeetlon  (a)  of  section  6  of  thla  Act 
applicable  to  the  injury  or  death  are.  because 
of  financial  inability  of  one  or  more  insurers 
to  fulfill  their  obligations.  Inadequate  to 
provide  such  benefiu. 

Claims  asaisfned  to  one  insurer  or  the 
bureau 

(•)  A  claim  or  claims  arising  from  Injury 
or  death  to  one  person  sustained  In  one  ac- 
cident and  brought  through  the  applicable 
assigned  claims  plan  shall  be  assigned  to  one 
Insurer,  or  to  the  applicable  aaslgned  claima 


bureau,  which  after  auch  assignment  shall 
have  rights  and  obligations  as  if  having  Is- 
sued a  policy  of  insurance  containing  the 
benefiu  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

Principte  of  a$»iffnment 

(f)  The  assignment  of  r'»'"^*  shall  be 
made  according  to  rules  and  regulations  that 
assure  fair  allocation  of  the  burden  of  as- 
signed claims  among  insurers  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  particular  state  or  a  basic  reason- 
ably related  to  the  volume  of  insurance  writ- 
ten under  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

Notiflcaiton    of    bureau    by    claimant    for 
asiignm-mt  of  hit  claim 

(g)  A  person  or  his  legal  representative 
claiming  through  an  assigned  claim-s  plan 
shall  notify  the  applicable  bureau  of  his 
claim  within  the  time  that  would  have  been 
allowed  for  filing  an  ocuon  for  tbe  insurance 
benefits  under  subsecuon  (a)  of  secUon  5 
of  this  Act  had  vbere  been  in  effect  idenuS- 
able  coverage  applicable  to  the  claim.  Tbe 
bureau  shall  promptly  as:agn  the  cl.iim  aud 
notify  the  ciauoont  of  the  Identity  and 
address  of  the  insurer  to  which  the  claim  is 
assigned,  or  of  the  bureau  If  the  claim  is 
assigned  to  it.  No  action  by  the  claimant 
against  :he  insurer  to  which  his  claim  Is 
assigned,  or  against  the  bureau.  If  tbe  claim 
Is  assigned  to  it,  shall  be  cunuuenced  later 
than  60  days  after  receipt  of  notice  or  tbe 
assignment  or  the  last  date  on  which  the 
action  might  have  been  commenced  bad  it 
t>een  against  tbe  insurer  of  ideutlfiable  cov- 
erage applicable  to  the  claim,  wblcliever  Is 
later. 

Costa  of  assigned  ciaiTTu  plan 
(h)  All  reaM)nable  and  necessary  cobts  in- 
curred In  the  handling  and  disposition  of 
aaslgned  claims,  including  amuunts  paid 
pursuant  to  assessments  under  sub^ecUun 
^bj  of  this  secUon  may  be  considered  In 
making  the  regulating  rates  for  tbe  insur- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  bowever.  That  U  such 
coets  are  considered  lu  the  rates  or  premiums 
for  such  Insurance,  the  pure  loss  portion  of 
such  costs  shaU  be  reported  separately  under 
the  uniform  statistical  plan  provided  for  by 
section  6  of  this  Act,  and  that  porUon  of  the 
actual  rate  or  premium  being  charged  for 
such  Insurance  attributable  to  the  enure 
amount  of  such  costs  incurred  In  the 
handling  and  disposiuon  of  assigned  claims 
shall  t>e  reported  separately  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(1)  An  insurer  who  makes  an  assigned 
claims  payment  shall  be  reimbursed,  without 
regard  to  fault,  by  the  owner  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle which  was  not  insured  under  section 
6ia)  of  tbia  Act  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  accident 
out  of  whlcb  such  assigned  claim  oroee. 
XNStTBESs'  rKAUouLnrr  ox  oxBrraAar  oknial  or 

CLAIMS  AITD   FBAtrDTTLENT   OS   EXCBSGrVX  C1.AISC6 

Bxc.  8.  (a)  Within  the  discretion  of  any 
court,  a  person  making  claim  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  which  meets  the  reqtiirements 
of  section  S  of  this  Act  may  t>e  allowed  an 
award  of  a  reasonable  sum  lor  attorney's  fee 
where  the  insurer's  denial  of  oU  or  p*rt  of 
the  claim  waa  fraudulent  or  so  arbitrary  as 
to  have  no  reasonable  foundation. 

TKAUDULXNT   OA   XXCE36IVX  ClAMia 

(b)  Within  tbe  dlaeretlon  of  any  coiut-.  an 
Insurer  or  any  person  who  quallflee  as  a  sell- 
insurer  under  paragraph  (A)  of  section  4 
(a)(1)  may  be  allowed  an  award  of  a  rea- 
sonable sum  as  attorney's  fee  for  Its  defexue 
figatrut  a  person  making  claim  against  such 
Insxircr  or  self-Insurer  where  such  claim  was 
fraudulent  or  so  excessive  a^  to  have  no  rea- 
sonable foundation,  and.  such  attorney's  fee 
ao   awarded    may    be    treated    ac    an   offset 
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agaiiut  mnj  benefits  due  or  to  become  due  to 
such  person. 

ADUXNISnUTION 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provtBlons 
or  this  Act.  the  Secretary  8ha:i— 

(a)  consult  with  representatives  of  State 
agenc-'es  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the 
businees  of  Insurance,  representatlvea  of  the 
private  Insurance  business,  and  such  other 
persons,  organizations,  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governments  as  he 
deems  neces&ary:  and 

(b)  lawfully  make,  promulgate,  amend, 
and  repeal  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

AUTHORIZATION   AND  APPROPRIATlONa 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated Buch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing the  organization  of  assigned  claims  bu- 
reaus and  assigned  claims  plans  in  each  Btate. 
sefarahiljtt  clausx 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  drcumstance  la 
held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  effected  thereby. 
ErrEcnvE  date 

Seo.  12.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

S.  4340 
A  bill  to  promote  the  greater  availability  of 
motor     vehicle     Insurance     in     interstate 
commerce  under  more  efficient  and  benefi- 
cial marketing  conditions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representattvca    of    the    United    States    0/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act   may   be   cited    as   the   "Motor  Vehicle 
Group  Insurance  Act." 

DEFIKrriONS 

Sic.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "insurer"  means  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  the  business  of  Issuing  or 
reinsuring  motor  vehicle  Insiu^nce  policies 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  engaged  In  the 
business  of  issuing  motor  vehicle  insurance 
that  Is  reinsured  (lu  whole  or  In  part)  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "group  insurance"  means 
any  plan  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  offered 
or  provided  to  members  of  a  group  not  or- 
ganized solely  for  the  purpt)3e  of  obtaining 
insurance,  under  the  terma  of  a  master  policy 
or  c^rstlng  agreement  between  an  Insurer 
and  the  group  sponsor,  and  incorporating 
group  average  rating,  guaranted  issue  with 
or  without  minimum  eligibility  require- 
ments, group  experience  rating,  employer 
contributions,  or  any  other  benefit  to  the 
members  u  Insureds  that  they  may  be  un- 
able to  obtain  in  the  ordinary  channels  of 
Insiirance  marketing  on  an  Individual  basis. 
The  term  "group  sponsor"  means  the  em- 
ployer or  other  representative  entity  of  an 
employment  based  group  or  the  administra- 
tive representative  of  any  other  type  of 
group. 

(3)  "Hie  term  "inteistate  commerce"  means 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states, 
or  between  the  District  of  Ooltunbla  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  any  state 
or  other  poesession.  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(4)  Tbe  term  "state"  means  any  state  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(5)  Tlie  term  "Attorney  General"  menns 
Ibo  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

BXMOVZNG   BCSraiCTIONa   ON   CaOUF  XHSITRAKCE 

Sec.  3.    (a)    No  state  shall — 
(1)   prohibit.  Inhibit,  restrict  or  condition, 
by  means  of  fictitious  group  statutes  or  reg- 


ulations, agency  licensing  requirements,  ap- 
plication of  prohibitions  of  unfair  dlscrlml- 
n&Uon.   eligibility  provisions,  or  otherwise, 
the  Issuance  and  marketmg  of  group  insur- 
ance; or 

(3)  penalize  or  deny  authority  to  an  In- 
siU'er  because  of  its  engagunent  or  Intention 
to  engn^e  In  the  markeUng  and  Issuance  of 
group  insurance. 

(b)  No  state  or  group  of  insurers  operat- 
ing voluntarily  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
Include  insiureds  under  a  plim  of  group  In- 
surance in  the  base  used  In  determining  as- 
signments to  or  assessments  upon  an  insurer 
under  an  assigned  risk  plan  If  such  plan  of 
group  Insurance  precludes  any  Individual 
underwriting  by  the  Insurer  and  if  tbe  group 
is  not  defined  to  exclude  memt>ers  charac- 
terized as  being  bad  risks,  unless  the  assigned 
risk  plan  provides  a  reasonable  system  of 
credit  to  the  Insurer  for  insureds  under  the 
group  insurance  plan  who  would  o^erwise 
be  eligible  for  coverage  under  the  assigned 
risk  plan. 

AUTMOBIZATION    OF    PAYMENTS   TO   TRUST   FUNDS 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1S47,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  tbe  end  of  Clause  (A)  of  the  proviso  to 
Clause  (5)  the  following:  "including  group 
Insurance  as  defined  by  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Oroup  Insurance  Act." 

ENrOSCSMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  any  person  is  engaged 
or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  Acts  or  prac- 
tices that  constitute  or  wlU  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  he 
shall  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
an  Insurer  or  any  other  person  from  insti- 
tuting legal  process  to  enforce  their  rights 
under  this  Act  or  from  using  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  as  an  otherwise  valid  defense  tn 
any  relevant  legal  action  brought  against 
them. 

JURXSDICTIOM 

Sec.  7.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
violations  of  this  Act  and  of  all  suits  brought 
to  enforce  It. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

8.    4341 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  104(a)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19&4  (6aA  Stat.  30) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  amounts  received  through  accident  or 
health  Insurance,  or  property  or  liability  in- 
surance, for  personal  injuries  or  slcknoes 
(Other  than  amounts  received  by  an  em- 
ployee, to  the  extent  such  amounts  (A) 
are  attributable  to  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployer which  were  not  includible  In  the  gross 
Income  of  the  employee.  (B)  are  paid  by  the 
employer) ;  and" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  heading  of  Section  105 
(6aA  Stat.  30)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  word  "plans"  tbe  language  "and  prop- 
erty and  liability  plans." 

(b)  Section  105(a)  (69A  Stat.  30)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( a)  Amounts  attributable  to  employer 
contributions. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  amounts  received  by  an  em- 
ployee through  accident  or  health  insurance, 
or  property  liability  insurance  for  personal 
injuries  or  sickness  shall  be  included  In  gross 
income  to  the  extent  such  amounts  (1)  are 
attributable  to  contributions  by  tbe  em- 
ployer which  were  not  includible  In  the  gross 


lncom»  of  tlie  employee,  or  (2)  are  paid  by 
the  employer." 

(c)  Section  105(e)  (68A  Btat.  30)  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Accident  and  Health  plans,  and  Prop, 
erty  and  LiabtUty  Plans. — 

Por  purposes  of  tliis  section  and  section 
104— 

"(1)  amounts  received  under  an  accident 
or  health  plan,  or  property  or  liability  pUn 
ioT  employees,  and 

'(2)  amounts  received  from  a  sickness  and 
disability  fund,  or  property  or  llabiUty  plaa 
for  employees  maiutamed  under  the  law  of 
a  Stale,  a  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, shall  be  treated  as  amounts  recelvsit 
through  accident  or  health  insurance,  prop- 
erty or  liability  Insurance." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  heading  of  Section  106 
(68  A  Stat.  32)  Is  amended  by  adding  sfur 
the  word  "plans"  tbe  language  "and  prop- 
erty and  liability  plans." 

(b)  Section  106  <6SA  Stat.  32)  is  "^mwHted 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Oroes  income  does  not  include  coutrtbu* 
tlons  by  the  employer  to  aocldent  or  health 
plans,  or  property  or  liability  plans  for  com- 
pensation (through  Insurance  or  otherwise) 
to  his  employees  for  personal  injuries  or 
sickness." 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  7701(20)  (68A  Stat.  811) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  coamns 
which  follows  tbe  words  "accident  and 
health  plans"  the  langtmge  "or  property  or 
liability  insurance  or  property  or  ItafaUlty 
plans". 

Skc.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  seotlons 
I,  2,  3,  and  4  shall  become  effective  on  tbe 
date  of  enactment. 

The  charts  and  tables,  presented  by 
Mr.  Hart,  are  as  follows: 
Chabt   1.    Where  each   $100  of  oufomobUe 

bodily  injury  liability  fnsuraTice  premiums 

goes 

Claimants  lawyers  fees 915.90 

Xjitlgatlon   coets LW 

Net  benefits  to  claimants 40.40 

Insurance  company  expenses........    97.80 

Claim  adjusting  expenses.. 14.00 

State    taxes 806 

Overhead   - 6,85 

Selling  expenses 18,50 

Source :  Senate  Antitrust  &  Monopoly 
Subcommittee:  Derived  from  Bests  Aggre- 
gates &  Averages  (ann.  eds.).  Spectator,  n.& 
Dept.  of  Transportation.  Automobile  Per- 
sonal Injury  Claims,  pp.  73.  80  (1970),  snil 
Automobile  Accident  Litigation,  p.  7  (1970). 

Chajtt  2.  Breakdoum  of  the  $40.40  of  net 
benefits  to  claimants  out  of  each  $100  of 
automobile  bodily  injury  liabiUty  insur- 
ance premiums 

In  excess  of  out-of-pocket  loss  (viz. 
general  damages  such  as  pain  and 
suffering)    JIB-W 

Duplicate   recovery 7.37 

Out-of-pocket  loss  not  otherwise 
compensated 18*3 

Source:  Senate  Antitrust  It  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee; Derived  from  Statement  of  Eob- 
ert  E.  Keeton,  Harvard  Law  School,  Before 
the  Subcommittee.  Hearings  on  Automobile 
Insurance.  December  9,  i960,  end  US  Dept 
of  Transportation.  Economic  Consequencci 
of  Automobile  Accident  Injuries  (1070). 

TABLE  l.-WHERE  J37.0QO.0OO.lXi0  OF  AUIOMOBILf  BODIU 
INJURY  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  WENT19S»-€S 


Premiums  (eerned) 137. 000. 000,000 

Compiny  iiiwnsti: 


mpiny  iiiwnsti:  _.  .„ 

senlngTrr r.3oo.ooaow. 

Overhead I-«»-2S2-222 - 

StiteUxes -.- 1,100^000.000. 
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MALE  1— WHERE  I37.0O0.0OO.O00  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
BODILY  INJURY  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
WENT  1959-68— Continued 

Amount       Pereetit 


Aawuirt        Percent 


culm  edjuiting  expenses ^.100. 000. 000 

Otliei  litigation  cosU 700.  OOP.  OOP 

Net  benefits  to  cUlmints.      1&.  000. 000. 000 


14.0 
15.9 
1.9 


Sourec'  Senile  AnliUint  and  Monopoly  Subcommmet: 
Dsrived  from  Bests  Aggretales  and  Avefages  (annual  wlitlons). 
CMUtoi  U.S-  OepartmenI  o\  TfansootUlion.  Automobile 
Nmflal  injuf^  Claims,  pp,  73.  80  (1970),  end  AulomobHe 
JKCidtnt  Litlealion.  p.  7  (1970). 

ABU  Z -WHERE  $15,200,000,000  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
PfOPEBTY  DAMAGE  UABIUTY  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
WENT,  1959-68 


Overtieed fffl'SSS'SS 

Stjt«tim.„ W.«»-W° 

Total  — -  4.300.000.000  28 
Claim  adiustiwnteipensK..-.  l-5»-S"'22S  'I 
CUimantj-  lawyers  (estimated).  300.  OOP.  OOP 3 

AYailabli  to  claimants 8.800.000.000  57 

Source-    Senate    Antitnist   and    Monopoly    Subcommitlee; 
Derived  tram  Bests  A«gre«ates  and  Avttaces  (annual  edmsns) 

and  Spectator. 

TABLE  3  -WHERE  $17,600,000,000  OF  AUTOMOBIU  COLLI- 
SION DAMAGE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  WENT  1959-68 


Available  to  pofcyhoMcrs $10,900.000.000 62 

Source:  Senata  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  SubcommiHee : 
Derived  from  Best  Auregales  end  Averaces  (annual  editiont) 
snd  Speditor. 

TABLE  4.-WHERE  J9,40a000.000  OF  AUTOMOBILE  FIRE. 
THEFT.  AND  COMPllEHENStVE  DAMAGE  INSURAN(^ 
PREMIUMS    WENT    1959-68 

Amount       Pefcent 


AmouBl       Perceat 


Premiums  (earned) $15.2OO.(Ml,O00 


"SK!^: 3.10O.00O.O00. 


Premiums  (earned) _..  $17.600,000.000 

^rAr.i^^ ^^•ss'ffiss- 

Ovniiad "SS'SSS-SSS  ■ 

SMalun. 400.0ll(l.fl«l  - 

TotoJ                         .  ...  5.0(»,0«),(100 

Claim  •djusiiinnleiip.inn....  •■""'■SS'ZS 

Clilnuiiti'la»)afs(.stii<Mle)..  2l)0.(IO0.0M) 


PiMil«m»<Mnie(0 ».M0.OO0.00Q 

"•"Wm... -  a.iojs»|..«». 

OwlMad             ..-  500.000.000  . 

SniatUB 300,000,000  ■ 

Toul             -  2.900.000,000 

Cliltiiiiliuslm>iilupnna....  'SS'JSSJSS 

CWnunb'lawyOTdstinnU)..  100.000,000 

Aviilible  U  pcllcyluUen 5,700,000,000 


31 
7 
I 


S«urce:  Senate  Anlltruit  and  Monopoly  Subconmlttee; 
Dartvid  liom  Bails  Aiiiaiates  and  Avaraies  (anaual  editaos) 
and  Spectator. 


TABU  5.-AUI0M0BILE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  WRITTEN  AND  LOSSES  PAID.  U60-e« 
(Total  amoonls  in  l>itlional 


Auto  twdiy  injory 


Auto  proportY  damaga 


Auto  physical  damasa 


Total  aiito  tnsuranco 


Lmseslo 
pfemiums 
(pafcant) 


Losses  to 
preimums 
(parcaflt) 


IKS-t9.. 
loU... 


tie.  4 

2S.0 


««.5 
12.9 


S1.9 
51.7 


ie.6 

10.5 


S3.ll 
C.4 


50.9 
61.  Z 


111.7 

is.a 


TABLE  t-COMPAlllSON  OF  SELECHD  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES.  1960-05.  1970  (JULY) 


U60 

BOS 

1970  (loly).. 


103.1 
109.9 
135.7 


106.6 
117.8 
155.8 


108.1 
122.3 
165.8 


103.9 
112.6 
144.3 


103.3 
106.0 
I1I.7 


9^6  111.5 

99.8  110.5 

119.0  183.7 


Rota:  IndeieslMio.  1957-59-100  peicanl 

Seaice:  U.S.  Oepai1n>enl  tH  Labor.  Sureao  o(  Labor  StetKbca. 

TABLE  7.-SELECTED  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  RATE  Of  INCREASE  1970  OULY)  OVER  1960  AND  1965 
(In  percent) 


AH 

All 
services 

Medical 
care 

Aubi 
repairs 

GasolliK 

Tirei 

AutomoblK 
iosurance 

1970(Joly}onrl965       .    23.5 

32.3 
46.2 

35.6 
53.4 

28.2 
38.9 

11.9 
14.9 

19.2 
28.5 

«0.8 

1970  (liilyi  oyer  1960 31.6 

r™''L°r A'SSr-Jt?n;ffirpi,TsrbSi»li;lS;rdi?li^^^^^^^^             P.«  '«-<-  us-  -P-merl 01  Ubor.  Bu,«o 
ol  Lalior  Statistics. 

S.  4344— mTRODDCTION  OP  LABO- 
RATORY ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT 
.AMENDMENTS  OP   1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  8^544,  an  act  of 
August  24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of 
animals  used  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
search. I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  (Mr.  Magnuson)  has  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  which  is  en- 
titled "Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act 
Amendments  of  1970." 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  similar 
to  two  House  bills.  H.R.  13957  and  HJl. 


18637.  There  were  hearings  on  Hit.  13957 
on  June  8  and  9,  1970.  On  July  27.  1970, 
HJl.  18637  was  introduced  as  a  working 
draft  reflecting  certain  changes  suggest- 
ed in  hearings  and  informal  discussion. 
The  bill  I  propose  basically  follows  HJl. 
18637  but  contains  additional  ctianges. 
which  I  understand  will  be  considered  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Grains  tn  its  executive  session  to- 
morrow. My  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bill  is  to  demonstrate  interest  and  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  in  Uiis  body,  and 
to  enable  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
commence  its  deliberative  process  with 
the  hope  of  speeding  consideration  of  the 
House  bill  when  it  is  sent  to  tliis  body. 


Losses  to 
premiums 
(percent) 


Losses  to 

premiums 

Lasses        (percent) 


US 


54.5 
57.8 


S18.6 

3a3 


53.7 
55.7 


17.) 


56.6 


Generally,  this  bill  expands  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1966  act  to  Include  exhibi- 
tors of  nniirmi!;,  private  Or  public,  includ- 
ing zoos  and  circuses,  and  to  dealers  in 
the  wholesale  pet  business.  The  bill  elab- 
orates in  greater  detail  the  standards  to 
be  promulgated  and  extends  coverage  to 
all  warm-blooded  animals.  Research  fa- 
cilities, dealers,  and  exWbitors  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  records  of  all  dogs, 
cats,  and  animals  not  indigenous  to  the 
United  States.  Licensing  of  operators  of 
dog  and  cat  auction  sales  is  provided. 

The  bill  continues  to  exclude  actual  re- 
search and  experimentation  from  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  for 
animal  welfare,  although  it  does  require 
Uiat  research  faciUties  annually  demon- 
strate compliance  with  professionally  ac- 
ceptable standards  for  animal  care. 

The  bill  specifically  excludes  local 
retail  pet  shops  as  well  as  State  and 
county  fairs,  rodeos,  and  purebred  dog 
and  cat  shows.  Farm  animals  are  not 
covered,  nor  are  livestock  and  poultry 
used  in  agricultural  related  research. 

There  are  new  enforcement  provisions 
covering  penalties  for  persons  who  inter- 
fere with  enforcement  officials  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  cover- 
ing individuals  who  fail  to  obey  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cease-and- 
desist  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  unbelievable  bru- 
tality we  Inflict  on  mammnls  and  birds 
in  the  name  of  commerce,  and  recreation 
Is  a  national  disgrace.  We  stuff  wild 
animals  into  small  shipping  crates  and 
transport  them  without  water,  food, 
ventilation,  or  protection  from  the 
weather — always  shipping  too  many  in 
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callous  deference  to  the  fact  that  many 
die  in  passage.  In  the  name  of  bringing 
the  happiness  of  pcti  into  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  children,  we  turn  Qod'a 
creations  into  pieteous  and  abject  crea- 
tures of  fear  and  misery  whose  only 
recour>:e  is  to  stare  at  man  In  sullen 
hatred  and  then  to  die. 

Our  roadside  zoos  demonstiiate.  not 
the  wonders  oi  nature,  but  the  greed  and 
indifference  of  man. 

We  terrorize  animals  Into  performing 
our  bidding  by  inHlcting  physical  pain 
and  suffering  with  whips,  electric  shocks, 
heat,  sharp  hooks,  loud  noises — we  pull 
out  their  teeth  and  claws — and  then  wo 
talked  euphemistically  about  trained 
animals  and  we  applaud  at  the  circus. 

And  if  the  poor  animal  tries  to  escape 
from  the  incredibly  hostile  environment 
we  create  for  him.  we  beat  him  and  often 
kill  him. 

Congress  made  an  excellent  start  In 
1966  with  Uie  passage  of  E*ublic  Law 
8^544  which  for  the  flrst  time  created 
Federal  standards  for  animals  destined 
for  research  iaboratodes.  Clearly  those 
same  standards  should  be  apphed  to  ex- 
hibitors and  dealers.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcobd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel?.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  nlU  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoiu>. 

The  bill  fS.  4344)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24.  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of 
animals  used  for  purposes  of  research. 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for 
sale  as  pets,  introduced  by  Mr.  Crahston 
I  for  himself  and  Mr  Mackttson),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  4344 

Be  tt  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Htntse 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th&t  tbis 
Act  coils'  be  cited  as  :hc  "lAborfctory  Ani^n^ 
Welfare  Act  ajsendmema  of  1970." 

Sec.  2.  That  tba  first,  18  sectlozis  of  the  Act 
eutiUed  "An  Ace  to  ftuthorlze  the  Secretary 
ot  .^grlculiure  to  regulate  the  tranaportatlon, 
sale,  and  handllnc;  of  dogs.  ca*r.^  and  certain 
Dtber  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
posea  of  researeli  or  experimentation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  August  34,  19M  (80 
Star.  350:  7  U.S.C.  ilSl  et  seq.i.  are  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"That,  in  order  to  protect  the  ownars  of 
Animals  from  theft  of  their  animals,  to  pre- 
?ent  the  sale  or  use  of  animala  which  have 
been  stolen,  and  to  Insure  that  certain  ani- 
mals intended  for  use  in  research  facilities 
or  for  eKhibUlon  purpoeea  or  for  use  as  p«ta 
are  provided  humane  care  and  treatment.  It 
la  essential  to  regulate  the  tranaportatlon. 
piirchase.  sale,  housing,  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  of  such  animala  by  persons  or 
organizations  engaged  m  using  them  for  re- 
search or  experimental  purposes  or  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  or  holding  them  for  vale  ma 
pets  or  In  transporting,  buying,  or  aelUng 
tbem  for  any  such  purpoaes  or  use. 

"Sec.  a.  When  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  term  'person'  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership.  Arm,  Joint  atock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
or  other  legal  eattty. 


"(b)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
his  represenlauve. 

"(0)  the  term  'comiaerce'  means  trade. 
trafflo,  commerce  or  trunspcirtatlon  among 
the  several  States,  or  between  any  State, 
territory,  poasesalon,  or  the  Dbitrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rich,  and  any  place  outside  theieof;  or  be- 
tween pointa  within  the  same  State,  terri- 
tory, or  poasesalon,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rtco, 
but  through  any  place  outside  thereof:  or 
wltJim  any  territory.  pot>sesslon,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(d)  the  term  affecting  commerce'  means 
in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
or  substantially  aiTecclng  commerce  or  the 
free  flow  of  commerce,  or  having  led  or 
tending  to  lead  to  the  inhumane  care  of  ani- 
mala used  or  intended  for  use  for  piurposes 
of  research,  experimentation,  exhibition,  or 
held  for  Bale  as  peta,  by  burdening  or  ob- 
structing or  sututanUally  aCecting  com- 
merce or  the   free  Sow   of   commerce. 

"(e)  the  term  'research  facility'  means  any 
school,  institution,  organlratlon.  or  person 
that  uses  or  Intends  to  use  animals  In  re- 
search, tests,  or  experlmentN,  and  that  (1) 
purchases  or  transports  animals  affecting 
commerce,  or  (3)  receives  fund^  under  a 
grant,  award,  loan,  or  contract  from  a  de- 
partment, agent,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  research,  tests,  or  experiments. 

"(f)  the  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
who  for  compensation  or  proflt  delivers  for 
transportation,  or  transports,  except  as  a 
common  carrier,  buys,  or  sells  any  animals, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  affecting  commerce 
for  research  or  teaching  purpr-^ed  or  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  or  for  use  as  pots.  The 
term  'dealer'  as  defined  In  tbls  Act  excludes 
local  retail  pet  shops. 

"(g)  the  term  'animal*  means  any  Uve  or 
dead  dog,  cat,  monkey  (nonhuman  pri- 
mate), guinea  pig.  hamster,  nbblt,  or  such 
other  warm-blooded  animal,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  being  used,  or  Intended  for 
use,  for  research,  testing,  experimentation,  or 
exlilbiuon  purposes,  or  as  pets;  but  not  In- 
cluding livestock  or  poultry  used  or  intended 
for  use  as  farm  animals  for  Improving  ani- 
mals nutrition,  breeding,  management  or 
production  efBclency.  or  for  Improving  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  food  or  fiber. 

"(b)  the  term  'exhibitor'  means  any  per- 
son (public  or  private)  exhibiting  any  ani- 
mals, which  were  purchased  In  commerce  or 
the  Intended  distribution  of  which  '^^''^ftlii 
affects  commerce,  or  will  atTeot  commerce,  to 
tiie  public  for  compensation,  as  determiued 
by  the  Secretary,  and  luclude.i  zoos  exhibit- 
ing such  anlmais  whether  operated  for  proQt 
or  not.  The  terra  "exhibitor'  as  defined  In  this 
Act,  excludes  state  and  county  fairs,  rodeos, 
and  purebred  dog  and  cat  shows. 

"Sxc  3.  The  Secretary  -ihall  issue  licenses 
to  dealers  and  exhibitors  upon  application 
therefor  In  such  form  and  manner  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  upon  payment  of  such  Tee 
established  pursuant  to  section  23  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  such  license  shall  be 
issued  until  the  dealer  or  exhibitor  shall  have 
demonstrated  that  his  facilities  comply  with 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  13  of  this  Act:  Proiided, 
fiouiever.  That  any  local,  retaU  pet  shop  or 
any  person  who  derives  less  than  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  income  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  from  the  breeding  and  rais- 
ing of  animals  on  bis  own  premlf^es  and  sells 
any  such  animala  shall  not  he  required  to 
obtain  a  license  u  a  dealer  or  exhibitor  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  further  au- 
thorised to  license,  as  dealers  or  exhibitors, 
parsons  who  do  not  qualify  as  dealers  or  ex- 
hibitors within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  If 
such  persona  comply  with  the  requirements 
specified  above  and  agree.  In  writing,  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  roqulrements  of  this  Act  and 
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the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder. 

"Sxc.  4.  No  dealer  or  exhibitor  ahall  sell  or 
ofler  to  sell  or  transport  or  offer  for  trans- 
portation aflectiug  commerce  to  any  resesrcn 
facility  or  for  exhlbitiou  or  for  use  as  u  ptt 
any  animal,  or  buy,  sell,  offer  to  buy  or 
sell,  transport  or  offtr  for  tranifportsuoa 
affecting  oommerce  to  or  from  another  dealer 
or  exhibitor  under  this  Act  any  an.mal.  un- 
less and  until  such  dealer  or  exhibitor  shall 
have  obtalued  a  license  from  the  fiecretary 
and  such  license  ahall  not  have  been  s\»- 
pended  ur  revoked. 

"Sxc.  5.  No  dealer  or  exiilbltor  bhall  sell  i* 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  dog  or  cat  witiun 
a  period  of  five  bualnesc  days  after  the  sc- 
qulsitlon  of  such  animal  or  with;n  such  oilier 
period  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary, 

"Sxc.  6.  Every  research  locmty,  and  every 
exhibitor  not  licensed  under  section  3  oi 
this  Act,  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  m 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  reguiatioos 
as  be  may  prescribe. 

"Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  riny  re- 
search faclUty  to  purchase  any  animal  from 
any  person  except  a  person  holding  a  valid 
licence  as  a  dealer  or  exhibitor  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  tlils  Act  unless  such 
person  is  exempted  from  obtaining  loch 
license  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"&ejc.  8.  No  department,  agency,  or  inxtra- 
menuOlty  of  the  United  States  which  us« 
animals  for  research  oi  experimentation  or 
exhibition  shall  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  animal  for  such  purposes  from  any  per- 
son except  a  person  holding  a  valid  license 
Eis  a  dealer  or  exhibitor  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  Act  unless  such  persoD 
is  exempted  from  obtainmg  such  license 
under  sections  3  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  9.  When  construing  or  enforcing  tbi 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  peraon  acting  for  or  employed 
by  a  research  facility,  a  dealer,  or  an  exhibi- 
tor or  a  person  licensed  as  a  dealer  or  oh 
exhibitor  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  3,  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment or  office,  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act, 
omission,  or  failure  of  such  resaarch  facility. 
deaJar,  exhibitor,  or  licensee  as  well  u  of 
such  person. 

"Sac.  10.  Research  faclUtles,  dealers,  and  ex- 
hibitors shall  make,  and  retain  for  such  res- 
sonable  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  such  record.s  with  respect  to  the 
purchase,  sale,  transportation,  Identification. 
and  previous  ownership  of  dogs,  cats  and  an- 
imals not  indigenous  to  the  United  States  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon  forms  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary.  Such  records  shall  be 
made  available  at  all  reasonable  tlroee  for 
Inspectloo  and  copying  by  the  Secretoxy. 

"Ssc.  II.  All  animals  Included  in  sectlOQ 
10  of  this  Act  or,  in  the  case  of  small  nnlmalT 
where  Individual  Identlflcatlon  Is  not  faasl- 
ble.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  groups 
of  animals  delivered  for  transportation, 
transported  purchased  or  sold  offectmg  com- 
merce by  a  dealer  or  exhibitor  shall  be  mark- 
ed or  Identified  at  such  time  and  In  such 
humane  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to 
promulgate  humane  standards  and  record- 
keeping requirements  governing  the  pur- 
chase, handling,  or  sale  of  animals,  affectdng 
commerce,  by  dealers,  research  faclUtles.  and 
exhibitors  at  auction  sales.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized  to  require  the  licensing  of 
operators  of  auction  sales,  where  dogs  and 
cats  are  sold  affecting  commerce,  under  aw^ 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  upon 
payment  of  such  fee  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  33  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  to  govern  the  h^miane  handling, 
care,  treatment,  and  transportation  of  asii- 
mals  by  dealers,  research  facilities,  and  ex- 
hibitors. Such  F^.andards  aboil  Include  mlnl- 
mttm  requirement  with  respect  to  handling. 
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housing,  feeding,  watering,  E.iultation.  ven- 
tiistlon.  shelter  from  extremes  of  weather 
ind  temperatures,  adequate  veterinary  case, 
including  appropriate  use  of  analgesic  or 
tnnsqulllzlng  drugs,  and  separation  by  spe- 
cies when  the  Secretary  finds  such  separation 
oece&sary  for  the  humane  batidllng.  care,  or 
treatment  of  animals.  In  promulgating  oiul 
enforcing  standards  ectabltshed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  consult  experts.  Including  outside 
consultants  where  indicated.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
Secretsry  to  promulgate  rulec,  regulations, 
or  orders  with  regard  to  design,  outline. 
guidelines  or  performance  of  actual  research 
or  experimentation  by  a  research  facility 
ss determined  by  such  research  facility:  Pro- 
vided.  however,  Tliat  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire, at  least  annually,  every  research  fa- 
cility to  show  that  profession  ally  acceptable 
itandsrda  governing  the  care  treatment,  and 
use  of  animals,  Includlnc  reference  to  the 
use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic,  and  tranqullle- 
lag  dnigs,  during  experlmenlatlon  are  being 
followed  by  the  research  facility  during  ac- 
tual research  or  experimentation. 

"Sxc.  14.  Any  departm*»nt,  a<»cncy.  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  states  having 
laboratory  animal  facilities  shall  comply  with 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
for  a  research  facility  under  section  13.  Any 
d^artment,  agency,  or  Inalrumentallty  of 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  sectlBn  13. 

"Sbc.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  Instmmen  tall  ties  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  animals  used  for 
research,  experimentation  or  exhllbtlon  when 
Mtabll-ihlne  standarcLs  pursuant  to  section  13 
snd  in  carrying  out  the  ptirpcreea  of  this  Act. 

"(bj  The  Secretary  t»  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  the  offlclals  of  the  varlotia  States 
or  political  subdlvlslonB  thereof  in  carrying 
out  the  ptuposes  of  this  Act  and  the  pur- 
poses of  any  State  or  local  legislation  or 
ordinance  on  the  some  subject. 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  investigations  or  Inspections  aa  he 
deems  necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
dealer,  exhibitor,  research  faclUty,  or  oper- 
ator of  an  suction  sale  subject  to  section  12 
of  this  Act,  has  Tlolated  or  la  violating  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or 
standard  Issued  thereunder,  and  for  such 
purposes,  the  Secretary  shall,  at  all  reason- 
sble  times,  hove  access  to  the  places  of  busi- 
ness and  the  faclUtles.  animals,  and  records 
las  required  in  section  10  of  this  Act)  of 
any  such  dealer,  exhibitor,  research  facility, 
or  operator  of  on  auction  sale.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  neceesay  to  permit  Inspectors  to 
oonflBcate  or  destroy  In  a  humane  manner 
any  animal  found  to  be  suffering  as  a  result 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  standanl  issued 
thereunder  If  (1)  such  animal  Is  held  by  a 
dealer.  (2)  such  animal  Is  held  by  an  ex- 
hibitor, (3)  such  animal  Ls  held  by  a  research 
facility  and  la  no  longer  required  by  such 
research  facility  to  carry  out  the  research. 
test,  or  experiment  for  which  such  animal 
bas  been  utilized,  or  (4)  such  animal  is 
►«ld  by  an  operator  of  an  auction  sole. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults, 
f«lstB.  opposes.  Impedes,  Intimidates,  or  In- 
terfere* with  any  person  while  engaged  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  under  this  Act  ahall  be  fined 
not  more  than  »6,000.  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years  or  both.  Whoever.  In 
ttie  oommlaelon  of  such  acts,  uses  a  deadfy 
»  daogeroua  weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
ttun  VIO.OOO.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
tea  yean,  or  both.  Whoever  WlJa  any  person 
•*iUe  engaged  In  or  on  accottnt  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  otnclal  duties  under  this 
Act  sbaD  be  punished  as  provided  under 
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•actions  1111  and  1114  of  title  18.  Unltad 
States  Code. 

"(c)  For  the  eSlcleut  administration  and 
enforcement  of  thia  Act.  the  provisions  ( in- 
cluding penalties  of  sections  6,  S,  9,  and  10 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers 
and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved September  26.  1914  (38  Stat.  731-723. 
as  amended;  I5  U.S.C.  40,  48,  49,  and  60) 
(except  porogruphs  (c)  through  (h)  of  sec- 
tion S  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section  0). 
and  the  provtslons  of  mbaectlon  409(1)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1096.  as  amended:  47  U£.C.  408(1)),  ore 
made  appUcable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Secreteiry  In  administering 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  any  person,  firm,  en*  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  authority  Is  exercised. 
The  Secretary  may  prosecute  any  Inquiry 
necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  In 
any  port  of  the  United  States,  Including  any 
territory,  «*  possession  thereof,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Oommonwealth  of 
Puerto  RIoo.  The  powers  conferred  by  said 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act  of  September  26. 
1914,  as  amended,  on  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  may  tie  exercised  for  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act  by  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  district 
courts,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  lalaods,  the 
highest  court  of  American  Samoa,  and  the 
United  States  Courts  of  the  other  territories, 
are  vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to 
enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of  this  Act,  and  ahall  have  JuxladlcUon 
in  all  other  kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this 
Act,  except  OS  provided  In  sections  19(b) 
and  20(b)  of  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  requiring  dealers,  ex- 
hibitors, research  facilities,  and  operators  of 
auction  sales  subject  to  section  13  of  this 
Act,  to  permit  inspection  of  their  animals 
and  records  at  reasonable  hours  upon  re- 
quest by  legally  constituted  Jaw -enforcement 
agencies  in  search  of  lost  atumoU. 

"Sxc.  18.  Not  later  than  March  of  each  year 
foUowlng  the  enactment  of  thlE  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
written  report  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  the  Identification  of  all  research  fa- 
cilities, exhibitors,  and  other  pers'^ns  and 
establishments  licensed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  3  and  secilon  12  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  place  of  a!!  investiga- 
tions and  inspwtlons  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  16  of  this  Act,  and  all 
reports  received  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion la  of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  this  Act  or 
any  provision  thereof." 

Sec.  3.  Section  IS  of  the  Act  of  August  34. 
1!>66  (7  n.S.C.  2149)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sxc.  19.  (a)  If  the  Secretory  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  op- 
erator of  an  auction  sale  subject  to  section 
13  of  this  Act.  has  violated  or  Is  violating 
any  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  sny  of  the 
rules  or  regulations  or  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  he  may 
make  such  order  that  such  person  shall  cease 
and  desist  from  continuing  such  violation, 
and  If  such  person  Is  llceneed  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  may  also  suspend  such 
person's  license  temporarily,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-one  days,  and  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  may  suspend  for 
such  additional  period  as  he  may  specify 
or  revoke  such  license.  If  such  violation  Is 
determined  to  have  occtirred.  Any  dealer. 
exhibitor,  or  operator  of  an  auction  sale 
subject  to  section  12  of  this  Act.  who  know- 
ingly faUs  to  obey  a  cease  and  desist  order 
made  by  ths  Secretozy  under  this  secttoo. 


shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  6500  for 
each  offense,  and  each  day  during  which 
such  failure  continues.  shaU  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense. 

"(b)  Any  deEder.  exhltiltor,  or  operator 
of  on  auction  sale  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (s)  of  this  section  may.  within  sixty 
days  after  entry  of  such  on  order,  teek  re- 
view of  such  order  in  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  per- 
son has  his  principal  place  of  buslnecs,  or 
in  ths  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  in  accordance 
with  the  prinl&iunj^  of  sections  701-700  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code.  Judicial  review 
of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record 
upon  which  the  final  determination  and  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  were  based. 

"  ( c)  Any  dealer,  exhibitor,  or  opernt  or 
of  an  auction  sole  .subject  to  section  12  of 
this  Act.  who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £1,000,  or 
both." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  30  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1966  (7  U  S  C.  2150(a)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  standards"  after 
"regulations"  in  the  place  where  such  word 
appears. 

Sxc.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  20  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1966  (7  U.S.C.  3150(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  fcdiows: 

"(b)  Any  research  facility  aggrieved  by  a 
finol  order  of  the  Secretary,  Issued  pursuant 
to  eutuectlon  (a)  of  this  Act,  may  within 
sixty  days  after  entry  of  such  order,  seek 
review  of  such  order  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
research  faclUty  has  Its  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tactions 
701-706  of  title  6.  United  States  Code.  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  such  order  !ihall  be  upon 
the  record  upon  which  the  final  detemxino- 
tlon  and  order  of  the  Secretary  were  based." 

Sxc.  6.  The  amendment^!  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Act,  except  that  ths 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
to  sections  16.  17,  19,  and  30  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  I960  (7  U.S.C.  2140.  3147.  3149, 
and  3150) ,  wbloh  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  C03PON80RS  OP  BILLS 

5.  30 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  Introduced  S.  39.  a  bill  to  au- 
thori?e  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell,  under  certain  clrcrnnftances.  min- 
eral rights  which  have  been  resen-ed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Individ- 
ual who  owns  the  surface  Tights  which 
wrte  patented  under  the  Stockgrazine 
Homestead  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Interior  Committee 
has  acted  on  other  biUs  which  would  pro- 
vide a  sale  of  the  mineral  rights  in  spe- 
cific cases.  Those  of  us  who  represent 
public  land  States  Itnow  that  these  prob- 
lems often  occur  and  jastice  and  equity 
often  require  the  transfer  of  the  mineral 
rights  to  the  surface  owner. 

It  would  be  much  more  efficient  to  pro- 
vide a  Eeneral  framework  to  transfer 
these  mineral  rights.  I  believe  S.  39  pro- 
vides the  necessary  general  framework 
and  a  system  of  checks  to  instire  that 
this  power  of  the  Secretary  is  not  abu.'^ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  three 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  have  aiked  (o  cofepcnsor  8 
39.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
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the  next  printing,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  fMr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  ),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church)  be  added  as 
cospon&ors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Nel- 
son' .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3311 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TyDINcs^  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Yarborottch  >  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3311.  the  crime 
insurance  bill,  to  assure  the  availability 
of  crime  insurance  at  reasonable  rates  to 
homeowners  and  shopkeepers. 

S.    3785 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoiciNicK'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Smtth). 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3785,  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize educational  assistance  and  home 
loan  beneflts  to  wives  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing;  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Nel- 
son > .  Without  obligation,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    J7B5 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiHicK),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shith) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3795.  to 
amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  in  order  to 
extend  under  certain  circumstances  the 
expiration  date  specified  in  a  power  of  at- 
torney executed  by  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  missing  in  action  or 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  PBESIDrNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3980 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
\Liryland  iMr.  Tydincs).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Packwood  ) .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  YARBOHorcH),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3960,  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Financing  Act.  a  bill  to  provide 
States  the  option  of  using  Highway  Trust 
Fund  money  for  mass  transit  purposes. 

S.    4055 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya).  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
4055.  the  administration's  proposed  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970. 

S.    «108 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byro),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ora\'EL^  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4106.  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Sen'ice  Act  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Health  Service  Corps. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  460— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  TO  EXPEND 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
460 ) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  400 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Committee  en  Banlclng 
and  Currency  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-first  Congress,  $5,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, speclfled  m  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  approved  August  2, 
1946. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENOMrNT   NO.    H97 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon).  I  am  asked 
to  state  that  he  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  will  introduce  and 
speak  in  behalf  of  his  substitute  later  in 
the  week.  At  this  time,  in  order  that 
Senators  may  ■^tudy  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  • ,  that  the  substitute  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiie  PRESrDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son'. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  897)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment    No.    897 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and    insert    In   lieu    thereof   the   lollowlng: 

That  the  follovrlng  article  ts  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
tainted  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
inientii  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution only  If  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  Stnte-s 
of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and.  together  vlth  the 
vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elecied  a»  provided  in  this  article.  Nc  per- 
son constitutionally  ineligible  for  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of 
Vice  President. 

"Sec.  2.  The  President  and  Vice  Preflldent 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requ'.aiie  lor  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
except  that  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
prescribe  lesser  quallficntlons  with  respect  to 
residence  therein.  The  electors  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  such  quallflcatlons 
ai  the  Congrress  may  prescribe.  The  places 
and  manner  of  holding  such  election  In  each 
Slate  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature 
thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations.  The 
place  and  manner  of  holding  such  election  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  prcscnb«l 
by  the  Congress.  The  Congress  shall  deter- 
mine the  time  of  such  election,  which  shall 


be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
Until  otherwise  determined  by  the  Cungreaai 
:}uch  election  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  In  November  of 
tb«  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  tbs 
regular  term  of  the  President  Is  to  begin. 

"Sec.  3.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  Co  which  such  Dis- 
trict would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State, 
but  In  no  event  more  than  the  least  pop- 
ulous State. 

"SBC.  4.  within  forty-five  days  after  tuch 
election,  or  at  auch  time  as  Congress  khall 
direct,  the  oflSclal  custodian  of  the  elecUoo 
returns  of  each  State  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  Prtal- 
dent  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each 
person,  and  the  total  vote  cast  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  or  the  District  for  all  per- 
sons for  President,  which  lists  he  shall  slgo 
and  oertlfy  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
dlrect«d  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  On 
the  6th  day  of  January  following  the  elec- 
tion, unless  the  Congress  by  law  appoints 
a  different  day  not  earlier  than  the  4tta  day 
of  January  and  not  later  than  the  lOtb  day 
of  January,  the  President  of  the  Senate  Khali, 
m  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  certificates  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  Each  person 
for  whom  votes  were  cast  for  President  in 
each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  credited  with  such  proportion  ot 
the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  he  received  of 
the  total  vote  cast  by  the  electors  therein 
for  President.  In  making  tbe  computation, 
fractional  numbers  less  than  one  one-tbou- 
sandth  shall  be  disregarded.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  aggregate  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  States  and  the  District  at 
C-olumbla  for  President  shall  tie  President. 
If  such  number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  ol 
the  whole  number  of  such  electoral  votes.  It 
no  person  has  received  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  the  whole  number  of  such  electoral  votec, 
or  If  two  persons  have  received  an  identical 
number  of  such  electoral  votes  which  Is  it 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole  niunber  of 
electoral  votes,  then  from  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  two  greatest  numbers  of  such  elec- 
toral votee  for  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  sitting  in  Joint 
session  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot, 
the  President.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  combined  membership  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  necessary 
for  a  choice. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Vice  President  shall  be  like- 
wise  elected,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  samr 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
as  the  President. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  tbe  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  be  de- 
volved upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of  death 
of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
choose  a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them^ 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enfort* 
thla  article  by  appropriate  legislation, 

"Sec.  7.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  herebv  repealed;  paragrapha 
I,  a.  3.  ond  4  of  section  1.  article  H:  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment:  section  4  of 
the  twentieth  article  of  amendment:  and  tb« 
twenty-third  article  of  amendment. 

"See.  8.  This  oriicle  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  February  foUowing  Its  raUfl- 
catlon.  except  that  this  article  shall  bo  In- 
operative unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  •« 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  tb« 
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lasUtatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  St&tei 
vlthUi  seven  years  from  the  dnte  of  Its  sub- 
QjjHlon  to  the  States  by  the  Congresa,". 

^j£EliVUSm&   NOS.    698.899,    AND   801 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  tie  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  1>  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed, 

AKENDBCEMT   NO.   900 

Mr.  ERVIN  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  McGee)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
Jointly,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
tible  and  to  be  printed. 


AORICULTDRAL   ACT   OP    1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   908 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  hlm.self,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOT»,  Mr.  Pkoxjohe.  Mr.  Harbison,  Mr. 
McOoviRN.  Mr.  Yarborodoh,  Mr. 
HncHES,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Sthington.  Mr,  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
BcuiCK.  Mr.  Hartke.  and  Mr.  Bayh) 
submitted  an  amendment.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill 
iHR.  18346)  to  establish  Improved  pro- 
granu  for  the  t)eneflt  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
leed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodl- 
ti».  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
nhich  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Recorb  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

.IDDmONAL     COSPONSOR     OP     AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO,  756  TO  H.E.  17SS0 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  ot  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Willumsi  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
tbe  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Ttb- 
nosi  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amend- 
ment No.  756  to  HJl.  17550.  to  amend 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in- 
creases In  l>eneflts.  to  improve  computa- 
tion methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
liii-e  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  upon  Improvements  In  the  op- 
erating effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  IMr.  Nei- 
50N).  Without  objection,  it  U  -so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


^.EGISLATIGN  REMAININQ  BEFORE 
SINE  DEE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  Friday,  President 


Nixon  has  made  an  eloquent  call  tor  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches.  I  would  urpe  Sena- 
tors— both  on  the  Democratic  side  and 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle — to 
rtve  this  message  careful  thought.  The 
President  has  asked  for  bipartisan  con- 
sideration of  his  legislative  program.  It 
will  .lerve  no  useful  purpose  if  Congress 
reacts  to  this  message  in  a  partisan 
marmer. 

In  truth,  the  President  has  l)een  quite 
fair  m  pointing  out  those  pieces  of  leg- 
islation which  Congress  has  enacted. 
Particularly  notable  are  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  the  Postal  Reortjanization  Act.  and 
the  Employment  Security  Amendments 
of  1970.  All  of  these  bills  are  fully  qviall- 
fied  for  the  title  "landmark  legislation" 
and  Congress  can  be  justly  proud  of  Its 
role  in  bringing  them  to  fruition. 

In  his  mes.sage  the  President  also 
points  out  the  other  meaningful  legisla- 
tion on  which  Congress  has  cooperated 
fully  with  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
cress  consented  to  the  President's  e.xecu- 
tive  reorganization  plan  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Do- 
mestic Council.  It  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future,  and  that  Commission  la  now  In 
operation. 

Other  major  bills  Congress  has  passed 
are  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
and  two  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  criti- 
cal area  of  crime :  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Act  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  which 
will  provide  more  effective  methods  for 
dealing  with  young  people  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  system. 

Finally,  Congress  just  last  week  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature  the 
District  of  Columbia  nonvoting  delegate 
bill.  This  leglslaUoa  Is  not  a  final  remedy 
for  the  serious  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia — that  the  President  has 
called  one  of  the  truly  unacceptable 
facts  of  American  lite — but  It  Is  a  first 
and  necessary  step. 

All  of  the  bills  I  have  mentioned  are 
proposals  put  forth  by  the  President  on 
which  my  Senators  have  worked  hard 
and  diligently — both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  his  mes- 
sage, the  President  has  commended 
Members  for  their  action  and  to  that  I 
would  like  to  add  my  personal  thanks. 
Both  the  President  and  I  recognize  full 
well  that  most  of  this  legislation  would 
not  have  passed  Congress  without  bi- 
partisan support. 

President  Nixon  has  also  noted  in  Fri- 
day's message  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
he  has  been  able  to  achieve  reforms  by 
Executive  action.  Particularly  In  the 
field  of  education,  the  administration 
has  created  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment within  HEW;  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance  is  now 
examining  the  problems  associated  with 
financial  support  to  schools:  the  right  to 
read  has  been  established  as  a  prime 
educational  goal  and  a  National  Reading 
Council  has  been  appointed  to  monitor 
the  Nation's  progress  toward  that  goal. 


However,  my  colleagues  understand 
full  well  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
enunent  the  reforms  a  President  can 
make  by  Executive  action  are  extremely 
limited.  Major  reforms  require  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  As  the  President  noted, 
in  an  era  when  reform  is  so  urgent.  It 
Is  time  now  to  act. 

In  his  message  the  President  men- 
tioned the  Federal  Economy  Act.  I  shall 
now  di.scu.ss  that  proposal  in  some  detail 
because  I  believe  it  is  a  good  llltistration 
of  the  dilemma  which  the  President  has 
addressed. 

In  his  Federal  Economy  Act  message 
In  February  of  this  year  President  Ilixon 
listed  57  actions  which  could  be  taken 
to  reduce  unnecessarj'  Federal  spending. 
These  changes  would  have  ?aved  S2.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971.  Of  the  total  of 
57  reductions,  the  President  estimated 
that  42  could  be  taken  bv  Executive  ac- 
tion; the  remaining  IS  would  require 
congressional  action. 

Despite  prodding  by  the  President  last 
month,  the  record  of  Congress  on  the 
Federal  Economy  Act — as  compared 
with  that  of  the  administration — Is  not 
good.  In  those  areas  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  free  to  act  he  has  ac- 
complished 100  percent  of  the  savings 
planned.  However,  more  than  half  of  the 
"•hanges  which  require  congressional 
action  have  not  been  put  into  elTect. 
Further,  the  Congress  U  blocking  over 
sno  million  of  the  savings  which  the 
President  proposed  to  achieve  by  execu- 
tive action.  Overall,  the  Congress  is  not 
acting  on  over  $700  million  in  savings,  or 
one-third  of  the  President's  proposals. 

A.S  an  example,  one  item  in  the  Federal 
Economy  Act  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  The  administration  has 
estimated  that  $100  mUllon  could  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  which  has  become  an  attrac- 
tive Investment  In  light  of  the  rapid 
development  now  taking  place  In  Alaska. 
Bills  to  authorize  this  sale  are  pending 
in  the  Commerce  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congres-s — yet  no  hearings 
have  been  held  in  either  committee. 

Some  Senators  may  have  good  reasons 
why  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  subsidize  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  not  realize  this  $100  million 
saving.  But  I  believe  all  will  agree  that 
the  idea  has  sulHcient  merit  to  at  least 
be  considered  In  committee. 

In  a  larger  sense,  consideration  is 
what  the  President  asked  for  Friday. 
Consideration  of  his  legislative  pro- 
gram. AU  Senators  will  not  agree  with 
that  program — in  fact,  many  will  dis- 
agree very  loudly — but  that  Is  not  the 
point.  The  President's  proposals  deserve 
to  be  aired  In  free  and  open  discussion. 
In  the  arena  which  only  Congre.ss  can 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  aak  Senators  to 
consider  now  some  of  the  ideas  which 
the  President  has  proposed  and  Con- 
gress has  not  disposed. 

At  a  time  when  the  average  American 
citizen  is  more  concerned  about  crime 
than  almost  any  other  Issue.  Congress 
has  had  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
problem  Iwfore  it  for  almost  a  year,  but 
has  acted  only  on  two  of  the  President's 
bills.  This  fact  might  be  imderstandable 
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U  Congress  had  proposed  Its  own  legis* 
lation  In  this  area — but  It  has  not  done 
so. 

The  administration  has  proposed  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Sutetances  Act. 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 
wagering  tax  amendments.  Ball  Reform 
Act  amendments,  the  Protection  ot 
Minors  Prom  Obscenity  Act  and  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Transportation  of  Salacious 
Advertising  Act.  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  amendments,  the  omnibus  crime 
control  and  safe  streets  amendment, 
and  the  explosives  regulation  proposals 
and  amendments. 

The  President  has  asked  for  this  legis- 
lation, the  American  people  have  clearly 
let  It  be  known  that  they  want  such  pro- 
tection— but  still  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tion from  the  House  of  Rfpresentativea. 
although  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  al- 
most all  of  the  crime  legislation  propos- 
als of  major  concern.  Consider — among 
bills  not  yet  enacted  by  Congress — the 
importance  of  the  explosives  regula- 
tion propof>aU  and  amendments,  which 
would  regulate  the  business  of  importing. 
manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  explosives 
and  prohibit  the  purchase  of  explosives 
by  raaU. 

Today  bombings  and  the  resulting 
deaths  of  innocent  bystanders  have  be- 
come almost  commonplace  In  Amer- 
ica. Yet  Congress  has  had  the  legislation 
necessary  to  control  such  acts  of  violence 
on  its  back  shelf  for  almost  a  full  year. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  public  opinion  polls 
show  that  American  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress is  at  the  lowest  point  in  6  years? 

Another  area  of  great  concern  to  the 
American  citizen  is  consumer  protection. 
The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  the 
Consumer  Representation  Act,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act,  the  Consumer 
Product  Testing  Act,  the  Drug  Identl- 
flcatlon  Act,  and  the  Consumer  War- 
ranty Act.  Again,  almost  a  year  has 
passed,  but  not  one  of  these  bills,  except 
a  modified  warranty  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  has  been  acted  on  by  either  body 
of  Congress. 

The  President  has  proposed  legislation 
to  create  an  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Board,  the  Employee  Benefits 
Protection  Act,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Enforcement  Act.  the  Emer- 
gency Public  Interest  Protection  Act.  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Special 
Industries  Commission.  Congress  has  not 
passed  any  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  the  vital  field  of  education  the  ad- 
ministration has — as  I  have  already 
noted — taken  certain  steps  by  executive 
action  to  achieve  reforms.  But  much 
wider  reform  Is  needed  here,  and  this  will 
require  action  by  Congress.  In  two  major 
messages  last  March  the  President  sent 
up  a  program  for  reform  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  for  re- 
form of  higher  education.  It  Is  time  now 
for  Congress  to  consider  the  President's 
proposals  for  a  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  emergency  school  aid 
program,  the  National  Student  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  Presi- 
dent's urban  affairs  proposals.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  a  bill  which  is  similar  to 
the  President's  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 


tation Assistance  Act  but  the  House  has 
not  acted.  Neither  body  of  the  Congress 
has  acted  on  the  Housing  and  UrlMUi 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  neither 
the  House  or  Senate  has  acted  on  the 
Trade  Act  of  1969.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  amendments  have  l>een  passed  by 
the  House  but  still  await  Senate  action. 

In  bis  message  to  Congress  Friday, 
President  Nixon  said: 

The  most  neglected  and  the  moat  rapidly 
deteriorating  acpect  of  our  natlooEl  life  Is 
the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

The  President  has  taken  a  number  of 
executive  actions  designed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment  but  a 
great  many  of  his  proposals  require  con- 
gressional action,  and  they  are  still 
pending  trefore  the  legislature. 

It  has  not  t>een  my  Intention  to  bore 
the  Senate  today  with  the  long  lists  of 
pending  legislation  which  I  have  re- 
counted. It  was  rather  to  Impress  upon 
the  Senate  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  we  have  not  acted  upon. 
In  many  cases,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  doubted.  As  one  example, 
the  social  security  amendments  proposed 
by  the  President,  which  would  provide 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment 
In  social  security  amendments  so  that 
our  elderly  citizens  will  not  be  hurt  by 
Inflation  they  could  do  nothing  to  either 
prevent  or  to  avoid.  This  legislation  has 
passed  the  House  but  still  awaits  action 
In  the  Senate. 

Other  administration  proposals  before 
Congress  include  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1969  and  the  Manpower  Training 
Act,  which  will  be  historic  milestones  if 
they  are  passed. 

Whether  we  are  dealing  with  basic  re- 
forms or  broad  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy, tlie  fact  remains  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done  and  time  is  slipping  away. 
While  It  may  be  convenient  to  postpone 
or  stall  this  legislation,  that  is  not  in 
the  public  Interest  and  it  is  not  why  the 
voters  of  our  States  have  sent  us  to 
Cengrress. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  that 
America  is  in  an  era  of  change.  He  has 
sent  to  Congress  proposed  legislation 
that  will  help  cope  with  that  chang:e  and 
It  la  now  up  to  us  to  prove  that  we  too 
can  change — that  we  can  provide  leader- 
ship rather  than  being  dragged  by  the 
heels  Into  the  decade  of  the  1970's, 

The  President  expressed  this  thought 
better  than  I  at  the  end  of  his  call  for 
cooperation,  when  he  said: 

Matters  press,  we  cannot  watt  for  politics. 
We  must  seek  a  record  of  achievement  all 
can  ahore.  It  may  b«  that  none  of  us  knows 
how  fateful  the  outcome  wlli  prove. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  last 
Thursday  during  the  dlscusFlon  of  the 
schedule  of  business,  there  may  be  other 
measures  than  those  already  scheduled 
which  should  be  acted  upon.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  listed  a  number  of  these 
proposals  which  he  hopes  Congress  will 
consider. 

I  am  realistic  enough  to  realize  that  all 
of  the  unacted  upon  mensiires  carmot  be 
considered  if  we  are  to  adjourn  sine  die 
in  mid-October.  It  would.  I  feel,  be  possi- 
ble to  act  on  some  of  the  measures  re- 
quested by  the  President. 


September  14,  1970 


Accordingly.  I  ask  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  all  standing  committees  to  at- 
tempt  through  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees, to  give  consideration  toward 
moving  to  the  Senate  Qoor  as  many  of 
the  President's  proposals  as  possible. 

In  addition.  I  have  asked  all  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  staniing  com- 
mittees to  give  me  by  Wednesday  theU 
best  estimate  as  to  how  many,  if  any.  of 
the  unacted  upon  measures  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  cpn  be  sent  to  the  Soitte 
for  action,  either  by  mid-October  or,  if 
we  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  to  return,  between  mid-November 
and  Christmas. 

I  think  that  I  should  point  out  that  a 
considerable  share  of  the  proposals  listed 
by  the  President  either  have  already 
been  passed  by  this  body  or  are  scheduled 
for  action  under  the  schedule  announced 
last  week  by  the  majority  leader. 

As  was  mentioned  last  Thursday  a 
number  of  times,  while  much  remains  to 
be  done,  with  cooperation  and  diligence 
to  our  duties  ond  by  working  long  hours 
I.  being  the  eternal  optimist,  feel  we  can. 
with  discipline,  meet  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment date  of  mid-October. 


September  U,  1970 
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tTRBAN  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  the 
August-September  1970,  Issue  of  City, 
the  bimonthly  magazine  of  the  National 
Urban  Coalition,  contains  a  thougbt- 
provokmg  article  by  Donald  Cantv  en- 
titled "What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Urban 
Growth  Policy?"  As  its  editor,  Mr,  Canty 
has  sought  to  make  City  a  more  efTecllTe 
instrument  of  urban  Improvement.  As  8 
writer.  Mr.  Canty  has  told  us  what  an 
"urban  growth  poUcv"  is  not  and  cau- 
tions UF  that  it  may  be  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come — and  already  Is  passing. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  percep- 
tiveness  of  Mr.  Canty's  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom. 
as  follows: 
What  Is  This  Thiwg  Calus  Ukuh  Oaowrs 

POLICT? 

The  concept  of  a  national  urban  grtnrtb 
policy  may  be  an  Idea  whoee  time  hu  flnaUy 
come — and  la  rap'.dJy  going.  It  began  entetinf 
the  public  and  political  connctoumeaa  a  scant 
two  years  ago  Mn  large  part  because  of  the 
efforts  of  an  nd  hoc  group  of  goTemtneot 
offlclala  and  otheni  called  the  Katlonal  Own- 
mlttee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy;  the  oratof- 
Icil  Interest  of  then- Agriculture  Secretary 
Onnne  Freeman  m  actitevtng  eomethlng 
called  "urban-rural  balance'*;  and  b  dili- 
gently researched,  !f  lees-than-Iuctdly  «• 
pressed,  report  by  the  Advisory  ConunloKui 
on  Intergovernmental  ReIatlonj> . 

The  Idea  reached  if.*  apogee  early  thla  year 
when  It  showed  up  first  In  the  President's 
State  of  the  t7nloD  Ueaeage  and  then  IQ 
legislation  bearing  such  sterUng  Democritlc 
names  aa  those  of  Senators  MuaUe  aod 
Sparlcman,  The  AdmlQlstratlon.  tt  became 
known.  WM  busily  preparmg  lefflsUtlon  of 
Its  own.  Enthusiastic  eipreaslonB  of  support 
for  urt>au  growth  policy  came  from  Secre- 
taries Romney  of  HTTD  and  Stans  of  Com- 
merce (see  City  for  June-Julyl . 

Since  then.  Interwt  In  tee  Idea  has  pc^- 
ceptlbly  BulMlded.  The  Administration  made 
no  secret  of  Its  distaste  for  the  Democratic 
bin  (principally  aponaored  tn  the  House  by 


Bep.  Tboma«  Ludlow  Ashley  of  Ohio) — and. 
In  late  spring,  let  word  out  that  there  would 
Ije  no  Administration  alternative  offered  this 
year.  The  reasons  for  the  &ubeldenoe,  which 
aba  was  manifested  in  some  skeptical  com- 
mentaries in  the  press,  were  not  entirely 
clear,  but,  in  addition  to  political  and  eco- 
nomle  considerations,  they  seemed  to  m- 
clude  overenthuslaam  on  the  part  of  some 
proponents  of  the  idea,  obfuscatlon  by  some 
opponents,  and  a  oonsequeint  confusion  over 
Just  what  this  thing  called  urban  growth 
policy  might  be.  do,  and  coot. 

It  wlU  be  argued  here  that  the  Idea  Is 
esnmently  worth  reviving;  that.  Indeed,  the 
stakes  riding  on  It  are  very  high  In  terms  of 
the  nation's  future.  The  first  step  In  Its  re- 
Tlral  must  be  the  clearing  away  of  the  gen- 
sral  confusion.  A  good  place  to  start  Is  by 
examining  some  of  the  things  which  an  ur- 
ban growth  policy  needs  to  do  to  significantly 
alter  the  future,  and  some  ot  the  things  it  Is 
not. 

Flnt  among  the  goals  of  an  urban  growth 
policy  must  be  the  opening  of  new  options 
and  opportunities  for  the  poor  and  mi- 
norities. 

The  growth  period  Juet  past — wartime  to 
mldcentury — has  sflsctlTely  dlmiPUhad  these 
options  and  opportunities. 

The  developmental  history  of  the  period 
l3  deprcsslngly  familiar  in  this  respect.  Both 
economic  and  population  growth  have  oc- 
curred maloly  In  the  suburbs.  Tet  the  poor 
hare  been  priced  out  of  the  suburbs  and  the 
minorities  kept  out  by  an  Ingenious  variety 
of  exclusionary  devtoea.  Combined  with 
waves  of  rural -to-metropoUtan  migration, 
Uie  result  has  been  the  cootlnual  and  seem- 
ingly inexorable  spread  of  slums  and  ghettos 
in  the  central  cities — and  our  present  metro- 
politan condition  of  de  facto  apartheid. 
Three-fourths  of  the  nation  now  shares  the 
precarious  and  unpleasant  experience  of 
living  In  a  bouse  divided. 

A  second  goal  of  urban  growth  policy 
mu£t  be  the  less  profligate  um  of  natural 
resources — notably  air,  water,  and  land.  We 
are  at  last  awakening  to  the  degree  to  which 
psst  growth  has  wasted  and  polluted  these 
resources.  The  fact  needs  no  elaboration:  It 
ti  part  of  the  dally  life  experience  of  the 
same  three-fourths  of  the  nation  and  is 
spreading  to  plague  the  rest. 

A  third  goal  must  be  to  create  a  living 
entlronment  that  Is  more  elBclent  and  more 
Dotirlshlng  to  both  body  and  spirit.  The  en- 
vironment built  In  the  process  of  past 
growth  Is  perhaps  the  most  unlovely  ag- 
glomeration of  unrelated  objects  ever  as- 
sembled by  civilized  man.  It  not  only  as- 
saults the  eye;  It  also  doesnt  work,  not 
even  for  those  of  a  suitable  color  Eind  degree 
of  affluence  to  seek  the  aatlsfactlons  of  sub- 
urbia. For  all  but  the  most  affluent  metro- 
politan Americans,  choices  of  living  arrange- 
ments Involve  a  series  of  tradeoffs  In  which 
the  price  of  convenience  and  amenity  can 
&e  very  hl^h  indeed. 

For  example,  the  choloe  of  a  suburban 
bouse  and  garden  means  leaving  behind  the 
kind  of  cultural,  educational,  and  even 
medical  facilities  which  only  clty-slse  oon- 
centratlons  of  population  can  support.  It 
also  means,  most  often,  a  long  commute  on 
clogged  highways  or  laggardly  public  trans. 
portatlon. 

There  are  known  ways,  ways  used  for  gen- 
erations tn  other  nations,  to  lower  these 
prices  and  mske  the  tradeoffs  leea  painful. 
They  in  volve  something  called  planning, 
which  In  America  ha*  been  a  paper  exercise, 
divorced  from  the  reallUes  of  twth  develop- 
ment and  politics.  For  the  sakes  of  the  built 
and  the  nattiral  environment,  then,  a  major 
goal  of  urban  growth  policy  muf  t  be  to  make 
planning  possible. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things 
which  an  urbnn  growth  policy  designed  to 
meet  the^  goals  la  not. 

1.  It  ia  not  timply  a  settlement  policy. 


Pormer  Secretary  Fteeman,  In  his  quest  for 
"tirban-rural  balance."  and  Secretary  stans, 
in  his  warnings  against  the  prospect  of  "an 
anthill  society,"  essentially  were  arguing  for 
a  policy  that  would  stem  urt>an  growth  and 
divert  population  elsewhere. 

Implicit  in  their  and  others'  arguments 
was  the  traditional  Jeffersonian-Amerlcan 
view  that  the  city  la  a  place  of  evil,  An  un- 
natural and  destructive  environment  for 
man.  They  expressed  oonoem  for  the  city, 
but  mainly  in  terms  of  preventing  Its  Inun- 
dation by  migration.  Secretary  Preemau  ad- 
vocated slowing  this  migration  at  its  rural 
source  by  inducing  growth  in  small  non- 
metropollt&n  communities.  The  Advisory 
Oommlsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
also  placed  considerable  stress  on  this  ^- 
proach,  which  It  termed  the  creation  of 
"alternate  growth  centers."  Such  an  ap- 
proach could  properly  be  part  of  an  urban 
growth  policy,  but  not  the  whole.  Por  one 
thing,  experience  elsewhere  Indicates  that 
only  limited  success  can  be  expected  of  any 
effort  to  put  a  lid  on  the  growth  of  major 
metropolises.  Britain,  with  lu  long  and  dis- 
tinguished planning  history,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  stopping  London  from  growing; 
and  Russia,  with  lt£  centralised  state  powers, 
has  experienced  similar  frustration  In  respect 
to  Moscow. 

Also,  migration  has  ceased  to  be  the  ptQb- 
lem  for  the  cities  that  It  was  In  postwar 
decades.  The  Censiis  Bureau,  In  fact,  tells 
us  that  migration  from  the  niral  South  to 
the  urban  North  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

But  the  major  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  a  settlement  policy  and  an  urban 
growth  policy  that  would  meet  the  above 
goals  Is  that  a  settlement  policy  would  deal 
only  with  where  growth  occur*.  The  mors 
crucial  matters  are  how  it  occurs  in  terms  of 
environmental  quality  and  whom  It  serves. 
Without  these  qualitative  and  social  compo- 
nents, a  settlement  policy  could  merely  re- 
sult In  re-cxeatlon  of  the  waste  and  dlvlslve- 
ness  of  past  growth  In  new  locations. 

3.  An  urban  growth  policy  Is  not  s  "neu 
towms"  pTogTam.  When  the  National  0<»n- 
mlttee  on  Urtmn  Growth  Policy  released  Its 
report,  the  recommendation  that  dominated 
press  attention  was  for  "the  creation  of  100 
new  oommunltlea  averaging  l(X),0O0  popula- 
tion each  and  10  new  communities  of  at  least 
1  million  In  population"  The  committee 
made  clear  that  Its  speclflcatloiu  for  the  new 
communities  would  Include  the  qualitative 
and  social  factors  previously  cited. 

But  the  ccmmltt«e  also  had  to  admit  thnt 
even  Its  ambitious  new- communities  pro- 
gram would  only  acccmmodite  20  per  cent  of 
the  growth  anticipated  In  the  remainder  of 
this  century.  Once  again,  the  fact  must  be 
oocepted  that  most  of  this  growth  will  occur 
In  or  around  present  metropolitan    areaa. 

Like  "alternate  growth  centers."  then,  new 
eommunltlee  can  only  l>e  expected  to  be  a 
partial  solution,  not  the  whole  of  urban 
growth  policy. 

3,  An  ur}3an  growth  policy  is  not  a  pub.'fc 
\coTlcs  proffra-m.  The  question  It  addresses  Is 
not  whether  we  buUd  enough  housing  and 
other  community  facilities  for  tiie  popula- 
tion increment  In  the  coming  decades  of 
growth.  Rather,  fuch  a  policy  addresses  the 
aforementioned  questions  of  vihere,  ho\c.  and 
for  whom  we  build. 

This  distinction  Impacts  heavily  upon  the 
further  question  of  what  an  urban  growth 
policy  would  ooet. 

The  Administration  explained  Its  decision 
to  defer  urban  growth  legislation  on  the 
grounds  of  economy.  However,  a  HUD  offi- 
cial acknowledged  that  no  particular  policy 
proposals  had  been  "oosted  out"  in  detail, 
and  that  the  decision  was  based  mainly  on 
concern  for  the  "psychological  Impact"  of 
introducing  large  new  Ideas  at  this  Inflation- 
ary moment  In  history. 

Similarly,  the  Administration  tmsed  Its  op- 
position to  the  Democratic  bill  on  grounds 


that  It  would  coetsaa  billion.  But  an  assidu- 
ous survey  of  HUD  and  White  House  sources 
by  this  magasLne  turned  up  no  computa- 
tion on  which  this  figure  had  been  based. 

What  would  t>e  the  costs  of  an  urban 
growth  policy  adequate  to  meet  the  goals 
above?  Clearly  no  answer  can  be  ventured 
without  drafting  such  a  policy  in  detail. 
which  Is  a  tsfk  beyond  the  purview  of  this 
essay. 

But  some  general  points  about  cost  oan  be 
made. 

In  any  computation,  a  careful  breakdown 
must  be  made  between  those  costs  which 
the  nation  would  face  anyway  and  those 
which  could  be  directly  assigned  to  the 
urban  growth  policy  in  question.  Thus,  the 
matter  of  whether  the  nation  meets  lis 
housing  deficits  and  conimltmen'a.  partic- 
ularly for  the  poor.  Is  not  a  matter  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  nation  has  an  urtian  growth 
policy. 

The  second  pomt  relates  to  the  crucial 
resource  of  land.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  an  urban  growth  policy  could  meet  nil 
of  these  goals  without  more  direct  and  posi- 
tive public  Involvement  In  land  deployment. 
Until  now.  we  have  relied  mainly  on  negative 
devices,  such  as  eoning,  to  assert  the  public 
interest  in  the  way  land  Is  used,  and  to 
make  planning  possible.  The  present  metro- 
politan environment  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  failure  of  this  approach. 

Tltere  Is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that 
the  only  way  the  public  can  effectively  in- 
fluence the  deployment  of  land — and  thus 
the  course  of  future  urban  development — 
Is  to  own  It.  The  National  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Growth  Policy  proposed  a  system  by 
which  states  {or  state-chartered  agencies) 
wuuld  buy  land  in  the  path  of  urban  growth 
with  the  help  of  federal  loans  or  grants;  put 
\n  the  roads,  utilities,  and  other  public  fa- 
clllt.les  that  would  make  the  land  develop- 
able; make  detailed  plans  for  itf  use.  In- 
cluding speclflcatl  ons  for  aooommodatlon 
of  the  poor  and  minorities;  then  sell  it  to 
private  developers,  stipulating  adherence  to 
the  plan. 

Such  a  proposal  could  be  the  revenue- 
producing  element  of  an  urban  growth  pol- 
icy At  preFcnt.  the  public  pays  the  bill  for 
making  land  suitable  for  development.  This 
raises  the  value  of  the  land,  but  the  profit 
goes  to  private  owners— often  speculator? 
The  committee's  proposed  system  would  re- 
turn the  profit  to  the  public,  along  with 
benefits  of  a  nourishing  and  humane  en- 
vironment. 


FTC  LOOKS  AT  LACK  OP  OIL  PRICE 
COMPETTTTON 

Mr.  PR03n^nRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  goini?  to  investigate  the  lack  of  orice 
competition  In  the  oil  Industry. 

Lawrence  G.  Meyer  the  brlUfant  new 
Director  of  the  Office  nf  Policy  Planniim 
and  Evaluation  of  the  FTC.  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  speech  the  lack  of  price  com- 
petition in  the  oU  Industry  and  pronii<«d 
that  the  FTC  would  look  into  it.  Thi* 
lack  of  price  competition  Is  characterie- 
tic  of  oliEopolic  industries  and  only  re- 
sult* In  Increasing  consumer  costs  and 
.■■o.ueezing  out  the  small.  Independent 
businessmen  who  cannot  match  the  gi- 
gantic oil  companies  which  dominate  the 
oil  business. 

I  wish  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
well  In  their  efforts  to  investigate  this 
blatant  price  fixing.  I  offer  whatever  help 
I  or  my  staff  can  give  because  thej'  are 
GToing  to  need  all  the  help  they  can  get 
in  tackling  the  powerful  oil  lobby. 

Mr.  Meyer's  speech  gives  me  renewed 
hope  that  the  FTC  is  emerging  as  an 
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effective  consumer  protector.  I  ask  itnan- 

imous  consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.>  follows: 

Some  GzntatAU  OBSEavATtoNa  on  mz 

PETBOt-EIIM  ljrDneT«T 

(By  Lawrence  G.  Meyer) 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
witb  you  today  and  discuss  rather  generally 
antitrust  enTorcement  and  the  petroleum  In- 
dxistry.  as  a  newly  appointed  official  of  the 
PedenU  Trade  Commission,  I  must  add  that 
these  are  my  personal  views, 

TTie  petroleum  industry  ranks  near  ttie 
tap  of  any  list  of  significant  and  vital  In- 
dustries In  our  economy-  An  agency  charged 
with  protecting  the  consumer,  with  prwerv- 
ing  the  competitive  marliet  place  and  with 
preserving  small,  competitively  viable  busi- 
ness, would  simply  not  be  doing  Its  Job  If  It 
did  not  devote  %  significant  meaeure  of  Ita 
enforcement  resotirces  to  an  Indusb?  that 
accounts  for  about  A  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  embraces  the  activities 
of  about  u  percent  of  our  nation's  small 
business  men. 

All  of  us  have  a  common  interest  in  a 
petroleum  Industry  that  functions  ns  com- 
petitively iis  possible:  an  Industry  In  which 
prices  reflect  lepiclmat^ly  Incurred  costs  and 
reasonable  profits.  And  perhaps  of  highest 
Importance,  the  Federal  TTrnds  Commission 
BtandR  strongly  for  an  Industry  In  which  the 
independent,  be  he  producer,  marlceter.  or 
dealers  like  yourselves,  Is  a  viable  competitor 
and  ciiu  operate  as  a  true  Independent  busl- 
ue<uman. 

A  major  CoounLsslon  respoiutblltty  Is  to 
Insure  jutd  to  protect  such  business  freedom. 
For  example,  you  as  Independents  should 
be  free  to  elect  or  to  refuse  promotion  de- 
vices such  as  games  of  chance  or  trading 
stamps,  free  to  switch  the  brand  of  gas. 
either  major  or  independent,  that  you 
hnndle.  free  to  price  as  you  wlish  without 
wen  a  suggestion  of  coercion. 

Obviously,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the 
petroleum  industry  does  not  always  func- 
tion In  such  desirable  competitive  fashion. 
Many  observers  believe  that  the  basic  foult 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  petroleum  Industry 
Is  simply  not  competitively  structured  in 
a  way  that  results  in  maximum  benefit  to 
consumers,  to  the  industry  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. Certainly  a  competitive  structure  In  any 
industry  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission. As  the  Supreme  Court  noted  In  the 
Dupont  cellophane  decision.'  An  Industry 
that  does  not  hove  a  competitive  structure 
will  not  have  competitive  behavior," 

In  the  petroleum  industry,  some  of  the 
structural  charncterlstlcs  that  lead  to  im- 
deairable  competitive  conduct  and  perform- 
ance are  simply  beyond  the  proscriptions  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  and  the  strictures  of 
competition.  And  quite  frankly,  as  Bucb. 
there  Is  little  that  an  enforcement  agency 
like  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  do 
about  them.  For  example,  state  laws,  which 
Ox  and  allotate  production.  Indirectly  set 
the  pric*  of  crude  oil  In  a  manner  often 
unrelated  to  the  Interaction  of  actual  market 
forces.  Certain  tax  provisions  such  as  the 
intangible  drilling  expense  provision,  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  and  the  depletion  allow- 
ance.  tend  to  favor  the  larga  Integrated  re- 
aner.  These  tax  benefits  often  permit  an  in- 
tegrated producer  to  bring  on  assured  profit 
to  the  wholesale  .-»nd  retail  market — an  as* 
aured  profit  obvlou.iIy  not  enjoyed  by  a  non- 
iniegrated  independent  marketer. 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  ability  of  the 
Comml.sslon  to  meet  such  competitive  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  moke  the  Industry,  In 
the  words  of  economist  Walter  Adams,  "a 
high-cost,    high-price,   over-capacity  Indus- 
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try"  *.  It  can  tackle  a  ntunber  of  problems  In 
the  Industry  with  the  anti-trust  weapons  at 
It^  disposal. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Commlsalon  has  an- 
nounced that  It  plana  to  study  In  consid- 
erable depth  the  structure  and  performance 
of  the  energy  industry,  which  of  course  In- 
cludes petroleum,  as  well  as  other  major  In- 
dustries. In  the  petroleum  industry,  there  is 
evidence  tliat  a  number  of  structural  char- 
acteristics carry  a  strong  potential  for  anti- 
competitive behavior  and  prevent  you  and 
others  In  the  Industry  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer from  having  the  competitive  freedom 
to  wblch  you  should  be  entitled. 

Basically,  the  structural  characteristic  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  setting  the  competi- 
tive tone  l3  the  dominance  of  this  Industry 
by  a  relatively  small  number  of  large,  ver- 
tically Integrated  major  companies,  market- 
ing a  well  established  brand  of  gasoline 
which  IB  extensively  advertised  Twenty  such 
firms  control  over  SO  percent  of  the  value 
of  shipments  in  the  refining  industry — with 
the  top  eight  of  these  firms  accounting  for 
about  6S  percent. 

It  would  appear  that  these  firms  recognized 
long  ago  that  price  competition  would  not  be 
in  their  self-tntereat.  Accordingly,  today  we 
see  a  clearly  Identifiable  substitution  by  the 
majors  of  leas  desirable  non-price  methods  of 
competition.  Rivalry  Is  based  almost  entirely 
on  advertising  claims  for  mileage  additives, 
engine  additives,  quality  of  station  services 
such  as  tour  maps,  or  on  fierce  competition 
for  preferred  retail  outlets. 

Too  often  a  major  Intersection  is  dotted 
with  outlets  of  four  major  firms,  each  operat- 
ing at  a  relatively  low  capacity.  Normally 
such  a  situation  might  be  expected  to 
precipitate  a  price  reduction  by  at  least  one 
of  the  outlets — In  an  attempt  to  Increase  Its 
buslnesi — but  not  in  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, This  is  somewhat  understandable.  Where 
a  dealer  on  a  year  to  year  lease  face^-  the  loss 
of  his  franchise  and  a  posslbi?  black-ball  by 
other  major  companies  should  his  "inde- 
pendent" pricing  decisions  become  unac- 
ceptable, can  we  really  fault  bis  lack  of  Ini- 
tiative? 

Just  as  unacceptable  is  the  situation  where 
a  so-called  "Independent"  retail  dealer  is 
forced  to  reduce  his  price  in  order  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  his  major  company  fran- 
chisor rather  than  his  own.  And  In  a  num- 
ber of  such  Instances,  the  dealer  is  also  forced 
to  absorb  a  large  percentage  of  such  price 
reductions. 

In  this  connection,  of  serious  concern  to 
the  Commission  la  the  maintenance  by  some 
companies  of  pricing  zones  In  a  given  com- 
munity that  really  have  no  relationship  to 
reasonable  marketing  areas.  In  MlnneapoMs. 
Minnesota,  for  example.  It  Is  alleged  that 
over  100  such  zones  exist  for  pricing  purposes 
in  a  community  in  which  transportation  and 
marketing  coete  are  virtually  Identical.  Is  It 
reasonable  for  one  of  two  dealers  of  the 
same  company,  one  block  apart  but  In  differ- 
ent pricing  ssones,  to  pay  a  higher  price? 
such  situations  make  It  quite  clear  that 
where  the  majors  involve  themselves  In  anti- 
competitive methods  of  operation,  everybody 
suffers.  Including  the  retail  outlets  of  the 
major  companies. 

By  launching  predatory  price  wars,  by 
moving  In  and  selling  their  excess-capaciiy 
branded  or  unbranded  gas  at  distress  prices. 
by  discriminatory  pricing  to  independent 
marketers,  the  majors  can  dramatically  af- 
fect the  ability  of  the  Independent — includ- 
ing dealers  like  yourselves — to  ejOst. 

The  majors  are  also  perfectly  capable  of 
Injecting  a  heavy  an tl -competitive  band  unto 
other  aspects  of  the  decision  making  by  retail 
dealers.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  have  found  that  the 
majors,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  retailers,  dictate  prices,  dictate 
the  carrying  of  particular  TBA  Items  or  dic- 
tate the  acceptance  of  promotional  schemes. 


In  recent  years,  a  number  of  major  com- 
panies have  acquired  leading  Independent 
gasoline  marketers  and  refiner- marketers.  As 
a  result  of  .some  of  these  mergers,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  evan  jyse  price  compe- 
tltlon  at  the  retail  m&rke?!Sclata  today.  Ob- 
viously where  an  Independent  refiner  la  k. 
quired  by  a  major  company.  Independent  re- 
tail outlets  formerly  served  by  the  inde- 
pendent re&ner  could  well  find  their  avail, 
able  supply  of  gasoline  rather  limited,  if  not 
non-existent. 

The  catalog  of  actual  and  potential  eco- 
nomic abuses — which  some  call  a  veritable 
"honeycomb  of  anticompetitive  reetralnts"' 
In  the  petroleum  industry  is  substantial.  To 
meet  this  sometimes  dismal  picture  of  com- 
petition, both  the  Commission  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  focused  considerable 
attention  on  all  mergers  in  the  industry.  Tbe 
Commission's  first  phase  report  Issued  oo 
conglomerat«  mergers  details  merger  actinty 
In  the  Industry  and  Its  possible  competitive 
significance.  To  quote  the  Report,  "the  merg- 
ers undertaken  liy  the  most  active  acquiring 
petroleum  firms  have  brought  about  a  sig- 
nlflcant  restructuring  of  retail  petroleum 
markets."  • 

In  addition  to  the  recent  suits  by  the 
■Tustice  Department  against  the  British  Pe- 
troleum-Sohio  and  Atlantic  Richfleld-Sin- 
clnir  mergers,  the  Commission  is  Investigat- 
ing other  major  oil  company  acquisitions  of 
leading  Independent  marketers  and  refiner- 
marketers.  Especially  In  those  Instances 
where  a  major  firm  acquired  an  "independ- 
ent" and  subsequently  discontinued  the  dis- 
count price  policy  of  the  formerly  "inde- 
pendent" firm,  formal  complaints  to  undo 
such  mergers  will  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation. 

The  Commission  activity  here  In  an  ares 
affecting  the  entire  industry  serves  as  a  real- 
istic guide  to  the  ComnUsslon's  role  In  en- 
forcing the  entire  spectrum  of  antitrust  laws 
In  this  industry.  The  Commission  wUt  al- 
ways have  a  sjmpathetic  ear  for  complalnw 
by  retailers,  be  they  independent  or  afW- 
lated.  that  they  have  little  or  no  voice  in 
matters  affecting  their  economic  welfare.  la 
the  past,  for  instance,  the  Commls-tion  hn* 
.■successfully  sued  on  behalf  of  small  inde- 
pendent dealers  to  eliminate  supplier  Inter- 
ference with  their  choice  of  TBA  accessory 
Items  *.  In  addition,  the  Commi!!slon  rac- 
ce*isfully  .sued  to  eliminate  consignment  sell- 
ing systems  where  the  supplier  controls  or 
fixes  the  retail  price  at  which  the  dealer 
mnv  elect  to  sell  gasoline." 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Id  t^ 
cent  teases  Involving  other  Industries,  prin- 
ciples have  been  eetabttshed  which  have  ai^ 
pllcabtllty  to  your  own  competitive  nghts. 
In  a  significant  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  CS.  Steel  could  not  tie  the  financ- 
ing services  which  It  had  offered  to  bullden 
to  the  sale  of  its  own  brand  of  prefabricated 
houses.'  Another  decision  involving  the  msr- 
ketlng  arraugementB  of  a  bicycle  manufac- 
turer established  firmly  the  principle  that 
once  a  supplier  relinquishes  con&ol  over 
his  goods  he  l5  no  longer  free  to  control  any 
aspects  of  the  competitive  behavior  of  the 
Independent  merchants  who  sell  his  prod- 
\icta.*  StlU  another  relevant  decision  to  yo^is 
competitive  rights  is  one  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  a  newspaper's  at- 
tempt to  coerce  a  distributor  Into  adhering 
to  suggested  prices  was  Illegal*  Under  this 
case.  It  could  be  argued  that  a  supplier  oould 
not  lawfully  use  company  owned  or  operated 
stations  to  exert  coercive  price  pressures  on 
affiliated  although  Independently  owned  out- 
lets. 

Such  cases  are  potent  ammunition  to  deal- 
ers like  yourselves  striving  to  remain  viable. 
independent  businessmen.  In  the  fight  tn 
preserve  competition  in  your  maustry.  o4 
great  Importance  are  the  private  cases 
brought  by  members  of  the  Industry.  In 
PerWfW  V,  Standard  Oil  of  California.^*  the 
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Moreme  Court  upheld  a  triple-damage  Jury 
fcward  of  f  13  million  given  to  Perkins,  an  In- 
dependent California  dealer  and  wholesaler 
whoBuffered  Injury  because  Standard,  from 
^ota  he  bought  nearly  all  his  supplies, 
diorged  him  a  higher  price  for  his  gasoline 
ujd  oU  than  It  did  Its  own  branded  dealers. 
Perkins  also  collected  triple  damages  for  in- 
]ury  suffered  as  a  result  of  Standard's  charg- 
ing a  lower  wholesale  price  to  another  firm 
iwch  then  used  stUl  another  dealer  to  pass 
on  tbe  lower  price  to  a  majot  oompeUtor  of 
Perkins. 

In  Simpson  v.  Union  Oil ".  Slmpeon,  a  lee- 
fM  erf  Union's  who  had  also  signed  a  one- 
MT  consignment  agreement,  sued  and  col- 
J(Cted  damages  from  Union  for  refusing  to 
j^agv  his  lease  agreement  because  he  was 
■elling  gasoline  for  two  cenu  below  the  re- 
^a  price  fixed  by  the  company.  The  Court 
condemned  consignment  agreements  where 
fliey  serve  merely  as  a  coercive  device  to 
rtrolght -Jacket  the  ability  of  numerous  small 
independent  Imslnessmen  to  engage  in 
meaningful  prtie  competition  with  each 
other.  The  Court  ilgnlficantly  took  note  of 
the  imbalance  In  bargaining  power  between 
[he  large  supplier  and  Ite  relatively  power- 
Ictf  nominal  "consignees."  whom  It  charac- 
terized OS  "small  struggling  competitors 
ieeklng  retail  gas  customers."  " 

These  cases  clearly  indicate  that  the  Court 
U  extremely  sympathetic  to  competitive  Im- 
balances In  your  Industry,  and  specifically, 
to  the  problems  of  economic  coercion  which 
retailers  and  dealers  face  on  a  day  to  day 
t>aslB.  ,         . 

Gentleman,  what  is  Important  here  U  not 
whether  you  are  affiliated  with  a  major  com- 
pany or  with  an  independent  company — or 
whether  you  are  a  lessee  or  an  owner  of  your 
Biation.  What  Is  Important,  in  my  opinion,  is 
pur  individual  and  collective  resolve  to  pre- 
«rve  and.  in  some  instances,  to  obtain  busi- 
ness mdependenoe. 

In  this  regard,  the  Commission  Is  certainly 
one  agency  to  present  your  pitch  to.  I  hope  I 
can  promise  you  on  its  behalf  that  It  will 
continue  to  try  to  do  more  than  Just  listen. 
Frankly,  however.  Commission  resources 
ire  limited,  and  must  spread  over  several 
fronts.  And  while  this  agency  will  do  all  it 
can.  you  can  also  help  yourselves,  as  the 
private  action  coses  which  I  have  mentioned 
moke  clear.  Such  private  relief  should  be 
t&ken  advantage  of  by  you  In  your  fight 
igalnst  any  and  all  trade-restraining  coercive 
lacilcs.  Perhaps  it  sounds  strange  for  a  pubUc 
antitrust  official  to  suggest  that  you  uke 
your  business  elsewhere,  but  the  private  law- 
suits and  threat  of  it  can  get  the  results 
which  your  equity  demands  Just  as  well  and 
perhaps  even  more  effectively  than  public 
enforcement.  As  the  Court  indicated  in 
Simpson,  private  legal  action  should  be  a 
permanent  threat  to  deter  anticompetitive 
behavior.  But  It  cannot  be  unless  you  use  it. 
By  doing  so,  you  will  not  only  be  helping 
yourself,  you  will  be  assisting  the  Commis- 
sion In  preserving  a  competitive  economy  In 
which  we  all  have  such  a  large  stake. 
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REMARKS  BY  PROF.  LEO  KANO- 

WTTZ  ON  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  proposed  equal  right* 
amendment.  The  most  persuasive  witness 
I  had  the  pri\ilege  of  hearixw  was  Prof. 
Leo  Kanowitz  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  lAW  School  who  succeeded  In  a 
quite  convincing  fashion  in  refuting 
most  of  the  "red  herrings"  which  have 
been  raised  by  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

He  predicted  that  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  would  be  a  good 
first  step  toward  the  goal  of  liberation  of 
American  women  but  warned  that  It 
would  not  be  "a  cure-all  for  the  Myriad 
problems  of  sex  discrimination  in  law." 
I  urge  all  Senators,  especially  those 
who  remain  unconvinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  equal  rights  amendment,  to 
read  the  remarks  of  Professor  Kanowitz. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thb    Equal    Rights    Amendment    and    tht 

OVXRTIMK  IrxUSION 
IWraODDCTJON 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  first  lllie  to  thank 
the  Committee  for  inviting  me  to  state  my 
views  on  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution.  A-; 
a  citizen,  a  lawyer,  and  a  law  professor,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  status  of  women  In  the 
United  States,  or  more  precisely,  with  the 
question  of  sex  roles  in  our  society — as  this 
question  has  come  to  be  more  accurately 
designated  in  Sweden. 

Since  1966,  I  have  studied  this  question 
to  determme  the  role  that  has  and  can  be 
plaved  with  respect  to  It  by  our  legal  Insti- 
tutlons.  The  results  of  tho.se  studies  have 
recently  been  published  in  my  book.  Women 
and  the  Law:  The  Unfinished  Revolution,'  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  today  Uken  the  Ub- 
e  -ty  of  presenting  to  the  Chairman  and  Com- 
mittee members. 

In  Women  and  the  Laje.  I  eiplore  major 
aspects  of  the  legal  status  of  American 
women  and  analyse  some  of  the  social  cause-s 
and  eflects  of  sex-based  discrimination  in 
American  law.  Among  the  subjects  examined 
are  abortion,  prostitution,  marriageable  age. 
age  of  majority,  married  women's  names, 
support  obligations  within  the  family,  di- 
vorce, special  criminal  penalties  for  women. 
Jury  service  rules,  domiciles  of  married 
women,  marital  property  regimes  In  the 
common  law  and  community  property  stales, 
and  contracts  and  torts  of  husband  and  wife 
Much  of  the  book,  however,  deals  with  the 
law  affecting  women's  employment  in  the 
United  States,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  to 
the  history  and  effecU  of  the  prohibition 
against  employment  sex  discrimination  in 
TiUe  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  In 
addition.  Women  and  the  Law  explores  in 
considerable  detail  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law  affecting  this  area  of 
human  rights. 
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Rather  than  recapitulating  the  contents  of 
Women  and  the  Law.  or  even  lis  exposition 
and  aixalysls  of  persisting  sex-based  dis- 
criminatory legal  rules  and  official  practices. 
I  would  refer  the  Committee  to  the  book  It- 
Beir— although  I  am  sure  that  many  in- 
stances of  such  discrimination  have  already 
been  brought  to  your  attention  by  other  wli- 
ne.>5es.  But  I  would  take  this  occasion  to 
repeat  the  hopes  I  eatprcssed  for  the  book  In 
Its  Preface. 

"Perhaps."  I  wrote,  "an  awareness  of  the 
many  areas  of  sex-baaed  legal  discrimination, 
whose  continued  existence  this  book  seeks 
to  Identify,  will  stimulate,  first,  courtroom 
and  legislative  attacks  upon  those  dispari- 
ties or  Injustices,  then,  a  much-needed  na- 
tional examination  of  the  respective  roles 
of  the  sexes  In  every  sphere  of  .\niericnn  Ule. 
and  ftnallv,  the  actnc  and  cnntlnulng  por- 
ttclpatlonof  all  Americans  in  bringing  about 
the  needed  changes." ' 

My  InvestlgaUon  In  this  field  hfts  per- 
suaded me  that  many  Irrational  and  harmful 
distinctions  continue  to  he  made  In  the 
legal,  political  and  social  treatment  of  the 
sexes  In  our  country,  that  the  resulting  in- 
justices have  impeded  our  development  an  a 
nation,  and  that  they  have  led  to  much  per- 
gonal unhBpplness  for  American  men  aa  well 
n.s  women. 

By  relegating  women  lo  special  UEks,  by 
perpetuating  ancient  myths  about  the  al- 
leged physical  and  psychological  limitations 
of  women,  we  American  men  have  subjected 
ourselves  to  an  awesome  burden.  For  the 
doubtful  jo>'s  Of  feeling  superior  to  women. 
we  have  paid  a  terrible  price.  Not  only  have 
we  suffered  with  respect  to  uneven  laws  In 
the  field  of  support  obligations  wltJiln  the 
family,  child  support  and  custody  ownrds  in 
divorce  proceedings,  and  the  frequent  lock  of 
protective  Inbor  legislation  where  such  leg- 
islation exists  for  women,  but  our  Insistence 
that  men  and  only  men  are  entttled  lo  be 
society's  doers  and  shakers  has  led  to  our 
dying' from  eight  to  ten  yenr."  earlier,  on  the 
average,  than  the  women  of  our  country. 
Perhaps  even  more  Important  is  that,  be- 
cause of  arbitrary  social  and  legal  distinc- 
tions, both  men  and  women  are  often  pre- 
vented from  relating  to  one  another  as  peo- 
ple, aa  fellow  members  of  the  human  race. 
So  when  I  speak  or  write  of  the  need  t« 
erase  sex-based  di."icrlmlnatlon  m  American 
law.  I  am  moved  not  only  by  the  desire  to 
end  the  injustices  that  American  men  have 
perpetrated  upon  our  nation's  women,  but 
to  end  those  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselvee 
i\s  well. 

But  recognizing  that  sex  discrimination 
pcrvadee  American  law  and  that  it  Is  peml- 
clou5  does  not  tell  us  how  best  to  bring  about 
the  needed  changes.  It  Is  to  this  question — 
and  BpeclflcaUy  to  whether  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  proposed  in  either  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  61  or  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  231  are  appropriate  steps  to  that 
gonl— that  I  would  now  address  myself. 

Before  I  explain  my  reasons,  however,  let 
me  aUte  my  position  on  these  two  pro- 
poeed  amendments.  Flr«t,  I  aupport  the 
Equal  Right*  Amendment  as  worded  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  61.  Secondly.  1  oppose 
the  amendments  to  that  Amendment  that 
are  set  forth  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  281. 
Thirdly.  I  should  also  like  to  discuss  with 
this  Committee  what  I  believe  Is  the  core 
question  in  the  controversy  over  the  Amend- 
ment's desirability  namely  the  Issue  of  state 
protective  labor  legislation.  As  I  shall  ex- 
plain. I  beUeve  that  much  of  the  discussion 
of  this  question  Is  at  cross- purposes,  that  It 
proceeds  from  a  baalc  fallacy  in  the  thinking 
of  proponents  as  well  as  opponents,  and  that 
If  It  can  be  cleared  up,  the  spectacle  of 
otherwise  natural  allies  opposing  one  another 
may  disappear.  Finally,  I  would  be  glad  to 
try  to  respond  to  any  queeUons  the  Commit- 
tee might  care  to  ask  about  other  ospecta  of 
this  subject. 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  01,  If  adopted 
and  ratined  by  the  requisite  atimt>er  of 
state  legislatures,  would  add  a  new  article 
to  tbe  United  States  Constitution,  to  take 
effect  one  year  after  tlie  date  ot  ratiflca- 
tlon.  Tbe  crucial  language  of  tbat  proposed 
nev  article  rftids:  "Equality  of  rigbta  under 
the  law  Rhnll  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  Unir*d  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  power,  within  their  respective  Jurlsdlc- 
ttons.  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

I  have  had  oocaalon  to  consider  the  pres- 
ent deslr&bUlty  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  In  my  book,  Women  and  ifie 
Law.  Writing  In  1M9.  I  suggested  that  many 
proponent!  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
were  mistaken  In  their  belief  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  lower  state  and 
federal  courts  had  In  the  past  held  existing 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constlti]- 
tlon.  In  particular  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  Inapplicable  to  women. 

"The  fact  Is."  I  wrote,  "that  the  courts 
hare  not  done  this  at  all.  Instead,  they  have 
generally  held  that  existing  constitutional 
provisions  do  apply  to  women,  but  that  with- 
in the  limits  of  those  provisions,  women  m 
many  situations  constitute  a  class  that  can 
reasonably  be  subjected  to  separate  treat- 
ment." = 

Z  also  suggested  that  the  Adcptton  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not  funda- 
moiitally  change  the  picture.  "While  the  pro- 
posed amendment  spates  that  equality  at 
rights  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of 
sex,"  I  wroi«  "sex  classifications  could  con- 
tinue If  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  though 
they  are  expressed  In  terms  or  sex.  they  are 
In  reality  based  upon  function.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  existing  constitutional  provl- 
Bloos,  particular  classifications  of  men  and 
women  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  hosed 
upon  function,  are  vulnerable  to  attack — as 
has  already  been  demonstrated  In  some  lower 
state  and  federal  courts  with  respect  to  dis- 
criminatory laws  Iti  the  realm  of  Jury  serv- 
ice, differences  in  punishment  for  Idenrical 
crimes,  right  to  sue  for  loss  of  consortium 
and  the  like  "  * 

This  latter  referer.ee  was  to  a  series  of  re- 
cent ca.'^es  In  which  sex-based  discriminatory 
legal  rules  h;id  already  been  struck  down  by 
various  courts  as  violating  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion's Fourteenth  Amendment.  (E.g..  White 
V.  Crook,  251  F.  Supp.  401  (1966);  Robinson 
V.  York.  281  F.  Supp  B  fl968):  Omen  v.  Wi- 
not»  Baking  Corporation.  260  F.  Supp.  820 
(D.O.  Mich  1966):  Clem  v.  Brown,  3  Ohio 
Misc.  167,  307  NE.  2d  398  (1965)  etc.) 

I  also  suggested  that  "as  some  of  these 
cases  make  their  way  to  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
the  Court,  Influenced  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
opinions  below  and  perhaps  more  responsive 
to  the  present  sociological  climate  surround- 
ing the  question  of  women's  le^a:  status  than 
U  bos  been  in  the  past,  may  drastically  revise 
X*-%  prior  approach  to  determining  the  kind 
and  extent  of  official  sex  discrimination  that 
la  allowable." 

I  continue  to  bold  these  views,  t  believe 
that  there  la  a  very  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
when  It  next  confronts  an  equal  protection 
or  due  process  challenge  to  a  sex  discrimina- 
tory law.  win  drastically  modify  the  tindlf- 
rerenttat«d  principle  originally  enunciated  in 
the  1008  case  of  M-uller  v.  OT^gon.  308  VS. 
413  <1OO0)  that  "Sex  Is  a  valid  basis  for 
classification." — a  principle  I  described  In 
Women  and  the  Law  u  being  "often  repeated 
mechaolcally  by  the  courts  without  regard 
to  tbe  purposes  of  the  statute  In  question 
or  the  reasonableness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  purpose  and  the  ."sex -based  classi- 
fication."' Indeed.  I  suggested,  "the  subse- 
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quent  reliance  In  Judicial  decisions  upon  the 
MullcT  langtioge  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
misuse  of  precedent,  of  later  courts  being 
mesmerlTKd  by  what  an  earlier  court  had 
said  rather  than  what  It  had  done."  * 

But  tf  I  believe  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  not  achieve  anj'thlng  that 
could  not  be  achieved  by  the  courts  In  In- 
terpreting existing  constitutional  provlsioni^, 
the  question  arlpcs  ns  to  why  I  am  support- 
ing the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  at  this 
time,  especially  since  my  position  on  the 
Amendment  has  heretofore  wavered  between 
mild  opposition  and  lukewarm  support.  The 
answer  Is  simple.  Although  I  still  believe 
that  there  Is  a  very  high  degree  of  probability 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  perform  as  Z 
hope  and  expect  in  this  area,  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  do  bo.  Moreover.  I  now 
brieve  that  It  Is  necessary  for  all  branches 
of  government  to  demon£trat«  an  un.«hake- 
able  intention  to  eliminate  every  last  vestige 
of  sex-based  discrimination  In  American  law. 
The  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rlghu  Amend- 
ment at  this  time  would  give  encouragement 
to  the  many  American  women  and  men  who 
now  see  the  need  for  substantial  reform  In 
this  area.  Finally,  should  tbe  next  few  years 
bear  out  my  prediction  that  the  Court  will 
soon  begin  to  Interpret  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions  so  as  to  eliminate  Irrational 
sex  dI*5crlnilnatlon  In  the  law.  no  harm  will 
hare  been  achieved  by  the  presence  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  Indeed,  many  ex- 
amples can  be  dted  In  which  laws  and  of- 
ficial practices  may  violate  more  than  one 
constitutional  provision  at  one  time. 

Moreover,  should  the  Supreme  Cotirt  not 
respond  as  I  have  suggested  It  ought  to  In 
thU  area,  then  the  need  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  have  become  manifest  The 
time  that  will  hnve  been  gained  by  sending 
It  on  its  ratification  road  ImmecUately  would 
be  precious. 

T^ere  la  one  word  of  caution  I  would  add 
at  this  point,  however  And  that  Is  that  this 
Committee  and  Congress,  If  It  adopts  the 
pmposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  I  hope 
It  will  do.  will  make  sure  that  the  record 
dlBClosea  that  It  does  not  thereby  Intend 
to  discourage  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  from  Interpreting  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions — and  especially  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment— so  as  to  eliminate  every  sex-based  dis- 
crimination In  American  law  that  cannot  be 
Busutned  by  overwhelming  proof  of  func- 
tional differences  between  men  and  women. 
I  say  this  because  there  la  a  very  real  dan- 
ger that  If  this  Is  not  done,  the  adoption  of 
the  Amendment  at  this  time  will  ultlroately 
represent  a  defeat  rather  than  a  victory  for 
those  of  us  who  seek  the  eradication  of  irra- 
tional sex-based  distinctions  In  American 
law  and  society.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
clarifying  declaration  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory the  Court,  when  faced  with  an  eqiial 
protection  or  due  process  challenge  to  a  sex- 
dlSTlmlnatory  legal  rule  or  offlcla]  practice 
within  the  next  few  yean,  may  be  prompted 
to  reason  as  follows:  Since  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  federal  government,  the  Con- 
gress, hos  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  tbe 
Equal  Rl?hta  Amendment,  then  it  must  have 
believed  that  existing  constitutional  provi- 
sions were  Inadequate  to  provide  the  needed 
relief  in  this  area.  Though  such  a  view  Is  not 
rtpterml native.  It  is  at  least  persuasive.  As  a 
r-sult,  deferring  to  Congress'  apparent  wishes 
In  this  reepeet.  the  Court  could  withhold 
any  raodiflratlon  of  the  MulJfr  principle  and 
simply  nwaJt  the  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rlffhts  Amendment  before  providing  the 
needed  relief  In  this  area. 

The  problem  of  course  Is  that  one  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
will  be  ratified  by  tbe  requisite  number  of 
State  legislatures.  Even  If  It  Is  eventually 
ratified,  this  may  occur  many  year*  from  now. 
In  the  meantime,  many  litigants,  both  men 
and  women,  seeking  to  prevent  unreason- 
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able  discrimination  based  upon  sex.  may  Ou} 
that  no  redress  la  available  from  the  cottrto. 

I  am  aware  of  course  of  the  decision  in 
Gray  v.  Sanders.  372  U.S.  368,  wherein  tbe 
Supreme  Court  at  page  379,  Invoked  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment's  prohibition  agaiiut 
voting  denials  based  on  race  and  tbe  Niue- 
teeutb  Amendment's  similar  prohibition  of 
denials  baeed  on  sex  to  sustain  a  chaUengc 
to  a  couniy-unlt  voting  system  that  wm 
based  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  equal 
protection  clause.  Gray  v.  Sandera  Is  no  guar- 
antee however  that  the  Court  would  act  tbe 
saaie  way  under  tbe  ctrciunstancee  we  trt 
presently  concerned  with.  For  one  thing. 
Gray  was  decided  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  azid  Nineteenth  Amendmcnti, 
while  the  fear  that  I  have  expressed  con- 
cerns the  Supreme  Court's  response  while 
the  ratification  of  the  proposed  Eqxuki  Rlghu 
Amendment  would  still  be  pending.  For  an- 
other thing,  the  Gray  decision  did  not  re- 
quire the  Court  to  ovemUe  or  tubitaatlaUt 
modify  any  of  Its  recent  decisions.  But  If  the 
Court  were  to  do  as  I  hope  and  expect  It 
will  with  respect  to  equal  protection  anddns 
process  challenges  to  sex-tiased  legal  dla- 
crlmlnation,  It  would  have  to  drastically 
modify  several  decisions  that  were  renderwl 
as  recently  as  1961  {Hoj/t  v.  Florida.  38eu.fi. 
57)  and  1954  (Goesart  v.  Cleary,  336  U.8 
104). 

For  theee  reasons.  I  believe  It  la  of  crucial 
Importance  that  this  Committee  and  Coo* 
gress.  In  adopting  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  make  dear  tlielr  hope  and  ei- 
pectatlon  that  forthcoming  decisions  of  tlu 
United  S'ates  Supreme  Court  will  soon  irans- 
fcrm  that  Amendment  Into  a  constitutional 
redundancy. 

Flnnlly,  before  moving  on  to  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Amendment  that  ore 
contained  In  S.J.  Res  331,  let  rae  moke  one 
more  ob=erv4ilon. 

Some  proponents  of  tbe  Equal  RlgbU 
Amendment  are  undoubtedly  convinced 
thni  Its  adoption  will  Inevitably  revolution- 
ize Judicial  attitudes  shout  sex  roles  Id  cut 
society.  Some  opponents  of  tbe  Amendment 
are  equally  convinced  that  its  adoption  vil) 
introduce  chaos,  uncertainty  and  confusion 
lu  our  law  and  Judicial  processes. 

My  most  recent  studies  In  this  area  have 
persuaded  me  that  neither  view  Is  correct 
I  have  just  returned  from  n  Keven-month 
sf.bbatlcol  leave  in  Europe-  While  there.  I 
b^gan  an  examination  uf  law-based  sex  dls- 
criinlnation  problems  in  France.  West  Oer- 
mriuy.  Switzerland,  England.  Denmark,  axul 
Sweden. 

My  study  la  still  Incomplete  and  It  sbaU 
be  some  time  before  I  shall  be  able  to  pubUib 
my  conclusions.  For  the  moment,  bowerw. 
I  think  I  can  say  with  some  assurance  that 
the  experience  of  the  West  German  courts  in 
interpreting  a  similar  constitutional  provi- 
sion ("iVflnner  und  Fraunen  sind  g/eicft- 
berechtigt," — translated  as  *'Men  and 
women  are  equal  before  tbe  law."  Art.  I. 
sec.  2  Constitution  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic)  demonatratee  two  Importast 
points.  One  Is  that  our  Courts  will  fsoe  &c 
extraordinary  dllDouttles  In  dealing  with  tbe 
Amendment.  The  other  la  that  the  Amend- 
ment win  not  of  Itself  represent  a  cure-sU 
for  the  myriad  problems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  law  and  society — although  It  will  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  For  as  I  Bug' 
gested  In  Women  and  the  Law.  even  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, "the  crucial  factor  will  continue  to 
be  tbe  responsiveness  of  the  Judiciary  to  tbe 
social  Impulse  toward  equality  of  treatment 
without  regard  to  aex."  * 

But  in  contrast  to  my  former  posltloD, 
when  I  believed  that,  for  tactictti  reasons. 
efiortn  to  secure  passage  of  the  Amendment 
ought  to  be  abated  In  favor  of  vlgorow 
challenges  under  existing  constitutional  pro* 
visions.  I  now  believe,  for  the  reosoiu  ad- 
vanced earlier  In  tbese  remarks,  that,  pnv 
vided   tbe    adequate  legislative   history  If 
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made,  passage  of  ttia  Amendment  at  this 
clzoe  could  do  no  harm  and  possibly  ooold 
do  much  good, 

SSNATB   JOINT   OBSOLOTION    ast 

Let  me  now  ttini  my  attention  to  Senate 
Joint  Beaolutlon  231.  That  Joint  Resolution. 
introduced  as  a  sutKtltute  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61.  would  change  tbe  propoeed 
■quol  Rights  Amendment  in  several  raspecLS. 
first,  U  would  place  a  seven-year  limitation 
on  tbe  railficailon  procass.  Secondly,  It  would 
become  eilectlve  two  years  after  ratihcauon 
nOuu  than  one  ye*r  after  ratlflcailon  as 
proposed  in  6.J.  Raa.  61.  But  most  Impor- 
tantly. It  would  qualify  the  basic  declara- 
tion of  equality  contained  in  8J.  Bes.  61  by 
Adding  this  second  sentence : 

This  article  shall  not  Impair,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or 
any  state  which  exenfipts  women  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  or  which  Is  reason- 
ably designed  to  promote  the  health,  safety, 
privkcy,  education,  or  economic  welfare  ot 
women,  or  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
duties  as  bomemakers  or  nwtbers. 

As  Indicated  eorUer,  I  recommend  the 
rejecUojQ  of  S.J.  Bea.  331. 

nrst  of  all.  I  oppose  the  seven  year  limita- 
tion on  the  ratification  proceee.  Hopefully, 
tbe  basic  Bqual  Rights  Amendment,  as 
worded  In  SJ.  Bab.  61,  will  be  ratified  long 
before  seven  years  have  passed.  But  should 
that  not  be  tbe  caoe.  I  con  see  nothing  that 
will  be  gained  by  impoelng  such  a  time 
imiit— especially  If.  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
legislative  history  will  clearly  show  Congress' 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  Supreme 
Court  wlU  in  the  meantime  render  ttaa 
Amendment  unnecessary. 

Second,  while  there  la  some  merit  to  the 
Idea  that  the  State  legislatures  and  Congress 
ibould  t>e  given  more  than  one  year  to 
enact  appropriate  Implementing  legislation. 
a  one  year  period  would  be  adequate  since 
both  state  and  federal  leglalatures  would 
have  hod  time  to  iH'epare  for  their  work 
while  the  ratification  prooeaa  was  still  pend- 
ing. 

My  moat  severe  reservations  about  S.J.  Reo. 
231.  however,  go  to  the  language  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  first  Motion  that 
would  qualify  the  baolc  declaratloin  in  favor 
of  equal  treatment  in  tbe  law  without  re- 
gard to  sex  that  is  contained  In  the  first 
sentence  of  that  section. 

I  suggest  that  there  ore  serious  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence. 
And  even  If  the  meaning  of  It  can  be  ascer- 
tained, I  fear  that  the  Interpretation  prob- 
ably Intended  by  its  sponsor  would  render 
that  language  objectionable  to  me  aa  being 
Incompaiiblfl  with  tbe  needs  of  our  society 
and  the  basic  goal  of  equal  treatment  under 
law  without  regard  to  eex. 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  second 
lentenoe,  I  think  it  la  lmport«nt  to  note 
Orel  the  provision  that  It  qualifies.  That  pro- 
vision states.  "Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  kboU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex."  Then  comes  the  sentence  In  question 
which  states  th&t  the  Article  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  validity  of  certain  knds  of  laws 
vhioh  pressotly  ore  assumed  to  benefit 
women  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

One  positble  interpretation,  resulting  from 
this  Juxtaposition  of  the  two  sentences, 
would  be  as  follows:  Since  the  first  sen- 
tance  guarantees  equality  of  treatment  with- 
out regard  to  sex.  and  since  the  benefits  pre- 
sumably flowing  to  women  from  certain 
laws  are  held  Inviolate  in  tbe  second  sen- 
tence, then  the  only  way  to  achieve  tbe 
equaUty  of  treatment  guaranteed  in  the 
fltst  sentence  is  to  extend  those  benefits  to 
men.  Under  this  construction,  since  women's 
present  exemption  from   compulsory  mlll- 
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tory  service  is  to  be  preserved,  tbe  consti- 
tutional command  of  equal  treatmeni  can  be 
obeyed  only  by  extending  the  exemption  to 
men.  This  would  render  unconstitutional  our 
present  Selective  Service  law  which  presently 
applies  to  men  only. 

While,  personally,  I  wotild  have  no  ob- 
jection to  such  a  construction  of  this  lan- 
guage, I  wonder  If  this  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Rc&otuUon's  sponsor. 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  offered  of  tbe 
remaining  language  of  the  second  sentence. 
I.e.,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  clause. 
For.  It  la  not  only  women  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  laws  designed  to  promote  their 
health,  safety,  privacy,  education  or  eoo- 
nomlc  welfare.  Men  ore  equally  Interested 
In  being  protected  by  govemmont  In  these 
areas.  A  reasonable  rcconclUailon  of  this 
language  with  the  command  of  the  first  sen- 
tence would  be  to  read  It  aa  requiring  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  such  lawa  to 
men.  Indeed.  If  this  la  intended  by  this  lan- 
guage, I  could  support  It — although,  aa  I 
will  explain,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
OS  worded  in  S.J.  Bee.  61,  achieves  thia  aosae 
goal  and  is  preferable. 

The  last  clause  of  the  second  sentence 
raises  some  dUhcultles.  however.  It  states, 
"or  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  dutlee 
h&  bomemakers  or  mothers."  Here  tbe  ex- 
tension ^prooch  is  clearly  not  Intended. 
Though  It  is  possible  to  think  of  men  per- 
furmlng  tbe  function  of  bomemakers,  it  ta 
a  Uttle  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as 
mothers  in  a  biological  sense.  Moreover, 
this  lost  dauiie  would  appear  to  lend  con- 
stitutional dignity  to  the  social  presumption 
that  the  highest,  U  not  the  sole,  life's  work 
for  women  la  that  of  wife  and  mother. 

The  apparent  intention  of  this  last  clause 
provides  a  key,  I  believe,  to  the  probable 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  rest  of  the 
language  in  the  second  sentence.  That  Is, 
rather  than  intending  theee  benefits  and  pro- 
tections to  be  extended  lo  men,  tbe  Amend- 
ment's sponsor  apparently  intends,  by  the 
language  of  tbe  second  sentence,  to  preserve 
these  for  women  alone.  Not  only  would  this 
represent  a  nulUficatlon  of  the  spirit  and  In- 
tent of  the  proposed  Bqual  Rights  Amend- 
ment as  worded  In  B.J.  Res.  61.  but  It  would 
be  a  substanual  step  backward  from  tbe 
encouraging  recent  trend  of  decisions  in  tbe 
state  courts  and  lower  federal  courts. 

Even  If  S.J.  Res.  231  Is  Intended  to  em- 
brace the  possibility  of  extending  to  men 
certain  rights,  privileges  and  bcneflu  of  law 
presently  enjoyed  by  women  only,  the  baalc 
fallacy  in  Ite  reasoning  is  its  apparent  as- 
sumption that  the  unadorned  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  as  worded  in  S.J.  Res.  61.  would, 
if  adopted  and  ratified,  deprive  women  of 
many  of  these  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits. 

But  I  suggest  that  this  need  not  happen 
at  all.  In  I^omcn  and  the  Law,  I  pointed 
out  how  It  would  be  consistent  with  Ju- 
dicial precedent  for  the  courts,  in  Interpre- 
ting the  Fotirteenth  Amendment's  equal  pro- 
tection clause  in  sex  discrimination  cases,  to 
cure  the  invalid  inequaUty  by  extending 
tbe  benefits  of  particular  laws  of  tbe  sex 
(mole  or  female)  that  had  not  previously 
enjoyed  those  benefits  rather  than  by  re- 
moving them  from  tbe  one  that  had.  Thai 
analysis.  I  suggested,  was  equally  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in 
Levy  ▼.  touUiana,  801  T7.S.  68  (IM8),  I  wrote 
had  "held  that  a  denial  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  a  right  to  recover  for  wrongful  death 
of  their  mother,  where  her  legitimate  chil- 
dren could  recover  tbe  same  wrong,  vio- 
lated the  equal  protection  guarantee.  But 
the  Court's  remedy  for  such  a  violation  was 
not  to  remove  from  the  legitimate  children 
the  right  to  recover  for  their  mother's 
wrongful  death,  but  rather  to  extend  this 
right  to  her  illegitimate  children.*' ' 


"Even  some  state  eourte. "  I  observed,  "ex- 
ercising Lheir  power  to  entertain  federal  con- 
stituUonai  challenges  to  state  laws,  have 
achieved  simitar  results.  Thus  in  Clem  v. 
Sroum,  an  Ohio  Court  of  Common  Fleas, 
holding  that  the  state's  rule  permitting  bus- 
bojjd^  bui  nut  wives  :o  recover  for  loas  of 
cotisortiiun  deprives  a  wife  of  'equal  pn^ 
teoUon  of  the  law'  remedied  this  InequaUty 
by  extending  tbe  right  to  wives  rather  than 
by  remot'lng  IL  from  husbands.  Similarly,  tbe 
decision  of  a  federal  district  court  In  Michi- 
gan In  Owen  v.  lUiiwia  Baking  Corporation 
was  one  more  example  of  a  .  .  .  court  cur- 
ing wliat  li  regarded  as  a  constitutionally  In- 
firm one-way  consortium  rule  by  extending 
the  right  to  sue  to  married  wocoen 

"As  long  ago  as  1871.  tbe  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  state  could  not 
limit  the  right  to  sue  on  a  cau£«  of  acUoo 
created  under  state  law  eo  sa  to  deprive  the 
federal  courts  of  the  power  to  entertain  such 
suits  If  jurladlctlon  was  otherwise  present 
.  .  .  Though  [this]  result  .  .  .  we<  dictated 
by  the  requirements  of  Article  III  of  the  U.5. 
OoDstibutlan,  confemng  the  Judicial  Power 
upon  the  United  States,  rather  than  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  ibe  14th  Amend- 
ment, It  is  another  iUufftraUon  of  t3ae  Court's 
post  procUoe  of  implementing  oonsUtutionol 
provisions  by  extending  a  state-oreated  t>ene- 
fit  beyond  the  Umiu  Intended  by  the  state, 
while  recognizing  that  the  ftate  could.  U  It 
wanted,  remove  the  benefit  from  all."  ■ 

Thla.  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
supreme  Court,  aided  by  the  legloUUve  his- 
tory, will  Interpret  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment as  worded  in  S.J.  Res.  61.  This,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Court  can 
and  should  Interpret  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's equal  protection  clause  in  forthcom- 
ing aex  discrimination  cases. 

X  would  also  Eire^ks  that  the  Amendment  as 
worded  in  SJ.  Res.  61  empowerii  Congress 
and  the  States,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, to  enforce  the  new  arUcle  by  ap- 
propriate leglslatloo.  This,  I  suggest,  is  tha 
ultimate  corrective,  the  ultlmace  guarantee 
of  eodoi  ooosensus  with  regard  to  deoialoos 
to  extend  one-way  rules  or  abrtigate  them. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  SJ.  Res.  331  u  bssed 
on  an  invalid  assumption  as  to  tbe  probable 
eSects  of  the  Equal  fiigbts  Amendnunt  as 
worded  in  &J.  Bes.  61,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend Its  rejection.  Though  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  ths  sponsor  of  SJ  Bes.  331  ts 
as  Interested  as  I  am  In  advancing  tbe  status 
of  American  women  m  law  and  society,  he 
has  proposed  a  way  that  I  simply  cannot 
support.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
Is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  question  about 
which  reasonable  men  and  women  do  differ. 
My  hope  is  that,  in  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings, understanding  of  all  of  us  wlU  be  ad- 
vanced, and  that  the  ultimate  decision  is  the 
right  one. 

BQUSL  KIOHTB  4MEND1CKNT.  POOTXCTZVK  X.&BOa 
LAWS,  AMD  THX  OVKBTIMX  UXURON 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  tmn  my  attention 
to  how  the  Equal  Bights  Amendment,  if 
adopted,  could  work  in  tbe  area  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  greatest  controversy.  I  am 
refernng  specifically  to  the  Amendment's 
effect  upon  the  State's  protective  labor  laws 
that  presently  ■«>ply  to  women  only.  Paren- 
thetically, I  would  point  out  that  my  analy- 
sis here  also  applies  to  the  eSects  of  the 
equal  protoction  clause,  tf  and  when  the 
Supreme  Court  begins  to  Intmpret  that 
clause  vigorously  in  tbe  sex  dlaorlnUnation 
area. 

Beading  tbe  testimony  presented  to  this 
Committee's  Subcommltt«e  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  during  its  earlier  bearings  this 
year,  and  the  testimony  presented  at  prior 
Senate  committee  hearings  on  the  propoeed 
Amendment.  I  am  struck  by  what  I  regard 
OS  a  peculiar  fact.  That  fact  is  that  certain 
groups  or  organizations  that,  according  to 
all  reasonable  expectations,  should  be  allied 
on  the  Issue  of  equality  wltboat  regard  to 
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sax  are  in  fact  divided  over  the  desirability  of 
tbe  Amendment  as  a  wa;  of  acblevlng  tbat 
goal.  I  am  of  course  sp«aklng  of  the  basic 
division  between  the  women's  organizations. 
who  have  for  the  most  port  supported  the 
AmAodment  and  orgonlawd  labor  which  has. 
for  Che  most  port,  opposed  it. 

By  and  large,  representatives  of  organised 
labor  have  expressAd  a  fear  that,  should  the 
Amendment  become  port  of  our  fundamental 
law.  many  of  the  proieciioas  that  have  been 
won  for  women  workers  over  years  of  dlfflcult 
struggle  would  be  uulllfled.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  supporters  of  the  Amendment 
have  eipressed  a  su&pIcloQ  that  labor's  prin- 
cipal motive  in  opposing  it  is  to  monopolize 
for  men  both  Jobs  and  other  supposed  bene- 
flta,  which  I  shall  soon  discuss.  Though  this 
suspicion  iA  understandable  If  we  recall  long- 
standing collective  borgaiutng  agreements 
providing  substantial  sex-based  wage  differ- 
entials for  the  same  or  similar  Jobs,  It  Is  not. 
in  my  opinion,  an  accurate  reading  of  the 
motives  of  the  Amendment's  trade  imlOD 
opponents. 

In  Women  and  the  taur,  i  quoted  a  1964 
statement  by  Congresswoman  Martha 
OriiBihs  of  Michigan  which  not  only  char- 
acterised organized  tabor's  basic  attitude  In 
thl5  area,  but  also  pointed  the  way  to  what 
I  believe  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  Ita 
tcnotcy  problems.  "Some  people,"  said  Con- 
gre^iswoman  Orlfflths,  "have  suggested  to  me 
that  labor  opposes  'no  discrimination  on 
accounr,  of  sex'  because  they  feel  that  through 
the  years  protective  legislation  has  been  buUt 
up  to  safeguard  the  health  of  women.  Some 
legislation  was  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
women,  but  it  should  have  safeguarded  the 
health  of  men,  also."  >" 

Basing  my  analysis  upon  the  some  prin- 
ciple, I  suggested  in  Women  and  the  taw  bow 
this  could  be  done.  Specifically,  I  demon- 
strated how,  coualscentJy  wUh  what  had  al- 
ready been  done  in  administrative  and  con- 
stitutional law  decision,  the  equality  of  treat- 
ment required  tn  this  area  coiild  be  achieved 
by  extending  protective  laws  to  men  rather 
than  by  removing  them  from  women.  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
I  sugge.sted,  should  pursue  this  approach  in 
administering  the  antl-sex-dlscriminatlon 
pruvlaiona  of  Title  VII  of  the  1964  ClvU  Bights 
Act.  In  areas  that  were  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tional reach  of  the  EEOC,  I  urged  reliance 
upon  past  Judicial  precedents  such  as  those 
I  have  Ju3t  referred  to  In  my  dlsciissloo  of 
S.J.  Res.  231,  to  achieve  the  same  extension 
of  those  laws  rather  than  their  abrogation. 

This  analysis,  I  still  believe.  Is  a  sovmd  one. 
Not  only  has  the  Labor  Department.  In  od- 
minlsi«ring  the  EquiU  Pay  Act  of  1963,  de- 
termined that  where  state  law  provides  a 
minimum  wage  for  women  only,  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  entitles  men  In  that  state  to  the 
5>ame  minimum  wage  If  they  are  covered  by 
the  federal  law.  but  the  EEOC  also  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  benefits  of  state  laws, 
presently  applicable  to  women  only — such  as 
those  requiring  minimum  wages,  rest  pe- 
riods, seats  at  work — are  required  by  Title 
Vn  to  be  extended  to  men.  Even  In  those 
situations  that  ore  beyond  the  Jurisdictional 
reach  of  Title  VU  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  I 
suggested,  the  Judicial  extension  technique 
employed  in  equal  protection  and  other  con- 
stitutional cases,  could  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults. 

Moreover,  these  results  con  also  be 
achieved  under  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment — especially  If  the  legislative  his- 
tory disclosed  that  Congress  Intends  this. 
The  fears  of  some  opponents  of  the  Amend- 
ment that  Its  adoption  would  nullify  taws 
that  presently  protect  women  only  Is  thus 
unfounded — since  the  equality  of  treatment 
required  by  the  Amendment  can  be  achieved 
by  extending  the  benefits  of  those  laws  to 
men    rather    than     removing    them     from 
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women.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  any  court 
to  do  this  can  be  corrected  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Thus,  as  I  stated  la  a  recent  article  In 
the  Family  Law  Quarterly,  "the  current  new 
concern  with  the  legal  status  of  women  will 
in  many  respects  result  in  Improving  the 
situation  of  men  as  well  as  women.  Just  as 
breakthroughs  In  the  legal  status  of  Ameri- 
can blacks  has  benefitted  other  racial  and 
ethnic  'minorities.'  so  the  effort  to  provide 
women  with  equal  employment  opportunity 
can  substantially  Improve  the  situation  of 
mole  employees  in  Industry  and  commerDfl,"  " 

But  the  problem  does  not  stop  there.  Es- 
sentially, I  have  been  discussing  the  fate 
of  certain  protective  labor  laws — minimum 
wages,  rest  periods,  seats  at  work — about 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
provide  valuable  protections  and  benefits 
not  only  worth  preserving  for  women  but 
also  worth  extending  to  men. 

But  the  major  source  of  controversy  con- 
cerns two  typee  of  state  protective  labor 
laws,  presently  applicable  to  women  only, 
about  which  there  Is  much  confusion  as  to 
whether  they  in  fact  represent  a  burden  or 
benefit.  I  am  referring  now  to  those  state 
laws  limiting  the  weights  that  women  are 
permitted  to  lift  or  carry  in  Industry,  or 
restricting  the  number  of  hours  that  women 
may  work  tn  a  day  or  a  week. 

It  is  with  respect  to  these  two  typee  of 
laws  that  the  extension  approach  begins  to 
run  into  trouble.  For  if  a  state's  weight-lift- 
ing limitations,  presently  applicable  to  wom- 
en only,  were  extended  to  men,  then,  as  I 
suggested  in  WoTnen  and  the  Law.  "n  would 
simply  mean  that  certain  objects  would 
not  get  lifted  in  the  course  or  that  state's 
industrial  llfe"'=  hardly  a  tolerable  result. 
As  for  the  extension  of  hours  limitations 
laws,  this  would  raise  problems  of  another 
order— which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  moment. 

Recognising  that  the  extension  approach 
was  not  feasible  in  the  weight-lifting  area,  I 
suggested  an  alternative  soluUon  That  so- 
lution was  to  reconcile  such  laws  with  either 
TlUe  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  or  with 
a  constitutional  requirement  of  equal  legal 
treatment  without  regard  to  sex  by  holding 
that  a  state's  weight-lilUng  limit  for  wom- 
en workers  "merely  creates  a  burden  of  proof 
and  of  persuasion  in  individual  women  ap- 
pllconta  to  show  that  they  con  perform  the 
work  in  question  without  harmful  efiects, 
though  such  work  requires  occasional  lift- 
ing of  weights  in  excess  of  tho&e  permitted 
by  the  rule.  That  burden  could  be  satisfied 
by  a  certificate  from  a  family  physician  or 
some  other  testing  procedurea."  " 

I  now  believe  that  this  alternative  solution 
was  faulty  in  that  it  did  not  In  fact  con- 
form to  the  equality  principle,  since  the  bur- 
den of  proof  and  persuasion  that  I  bad  pro- 
poeed  was  a[^llcable  only  bo  women  and  not 
to  men. 

A  more  acceptable  solution,  which  cannot 
be  achieved  Judicially  but  requests  legislative 
action.  Is  the  replacement  of  such  state  stat- 
utes by  others,  such  as  the  one  now  In  force 
In  Oeorgla  that  protects  both  men  and  women 
workers  from  t>eing  required  to  lift  weights 
that  could  cause  "strains  or  undue  fatigue." 
Such  a  law  Implicitly  recognizes  that  many 
Individual  women  con,  without  harm,  lift 
weights  tn  excess  of  the  limits  previously  Im- 
posed by  state  law,  and  that  many  individual 
men  cannot  Thus,  under  Uie  new  law.  peo- 
ple— both  men  and  women — are  protected 
against  being  required  to  lift  weights  that 
are  excessive  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  no 
artificial  sex-based  diitlncUon,  having  the 
effect  of  depriving  one  sex  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunltlea.  Is  maintained. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to 
state  weight-lifting  statutes  prsaently  ap- 
plicable to  women  workers  only,  equality  of 
treatment  without  regard  to  sex  can  be 
achieved  by  adopting  the  type  of  statute  2 
have  Just  cited. 
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But  now  l«t  ua  consider  what  I  think  is 
the  nub  of  the  ideological  controversy  over 
the  desirability  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. And  that  Is  the  question  of  how  the 
Amendment  would  affect  those  state  lawi 
which  presently  provide  penalities  lor  em- 
ployers who  permit  or  require  their  women 
employees  to  work  in  excess  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  day  or  In  a  week.  Were  aooh 
laws  extended  to  cover  nude  employees  it 
would  not,  as  tn  the  case  of  exteoduig 
weight-lifting  restrictions,  bring  industry  to 
a  grinding  halt,  although  it  would  create 
some  dislocatioQ  and  expense  for  manage- 
ment. But  the  fundamental  dlfflcuJty  in  ex- 
tending  such  laws  to  cover  male  employees 
is  that,  because  of  what  I  conolder  orgaulxcd 
labor's  failure  to  educate  Its  membership 
about  the  problems  of  overtime  work  it 
would  be  regarded  by  many  male  workeis  as 
the  imposition  of  a  burden  and  not  a  boon. 
Stated  differently,  were  employers  penalized 
for  permitting  or  requiring  their  male  work- 
ers to  work  overtime  hours,  many  of  those 
male  workers  would,  tn  the  present  economic 
situation,  ri^ard  this  as  a  deprivation  of 
their  right  to  earn  what  they  consider  pre- 
mium wages  and  not  as  the  extension  to 
them  of  a  protection  presently  applicable 
to  women. 

Indoed,  many  women  workers  undoubtedlT 
look  upon  the  opportunity  to  work  orertlme 
from  the  same  perspective.  This,  I  suggest, 
explains  much  that  has  happened  in  the  Isit 
few  years  in  this  area.  It  explains  for  exam> 
pie  why  aU  Title  VIX  suits  In  the  hours  ares 
have  been  brought  by  women  workers  seek- 
ing to  Invalidate  state  hours- limitation  Isws 
presently  applying  for  women  only.  By  doing 
so,  they  argue,  they  would,  like  men.  be  able 
to  earn  attractive  overtime  pay.  Moreover. 
the  elimination  of  the  sex-based  dlstlnctloo 
tn  this  area  would  also  eUm.lnate  the  in- 
equality of  Job  opportunity  it  creates.  For 
many  an  employer  has  refused  to  hire  or  pro- 
mote a  woman  employee  for  a  Job  In  statea 
limiting  women's  working  hours,  claiming 
that  the  Job  tn  question  ofter  requires  over- 
time work.  ThU  also  explains.  I  suggest,  the 
position  taken  by  the  EEOC  in  this  area  in 
seeking  to  Invalidate  such  women-only 
hours-limitation  laws  In  the  statea  where 
they  exist.  And  it  explains  why  some  states 
have  been  persuaded  to  repeal  such  laws  In 
the  post  few  years. 

This  entire  trend.  I  submit.  Is  deplorable 
and  mistaken.  It  Is  almply  the  wrong  way  to 
achieve  the  desired  equality  of  legal  treat- 
ment and  equality  of  Job  opportunity.  It  is 
a  step  backward  from  sensible  policies  to- 
ward overtime  work. 

"!W|lth  victories  like  these."  I  wrote  In 
n  recent  article,  "women  don't  need  macy 
defeats.  For  success  In  these  efforts  not  only 
removes  limitations  upon  women's  right  to 
work  extra  hours  .  .  .  but  also  means  thst 
those  women  who  do  not  wish  to  .  . .  work  ex- 
cessive hours— and  I  would  suggest  that  they 
iire  many  if  not  in  the  majority— can  hence- 
forth be  forced  to  do  so."  '* 

The  coostemation  these  developments  pro- 
voke In  the  breasts  of  trade  union  oppCKunti 
of  the  Amendment  Is  indeod  undcrstaiMlabls. 
But  I  submit  that  labor's  own  record  with 
respect  to  overtime  policy  accounlas  for  much 
of  this  trend.  Ptor  the  labor  movement  has 
pemutted  American  workers  to  be  lulled 
Into  a  false  sense  of  eoonomlc  security  b; 
the  overtime  illusion — the  feeling  that  they 
can  attain  tbelr  desired  standard  of  living 
by  working  extra  hours. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  Women  and  the  Late. 
It  Is  not  unconunon  for  many  workers  to 
"work  46.  68,  and  perhaps  68  houn  tn  ■ 
given  week — a  situation  not  unlike  that 
prevailing  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
organised  labor  was  struggling  to  reduce 
the  la-hour.  e-day  week  to  a  10-bour.  6-day 
week."  "  I  also  suggested  that  the  require- 
ments of  time  and  one-half  pay  for  over- 
time work  under  state  and  federal  laws  "wen 
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Dot  enacted  to  reward  workers  for  their  will 


iQ^eas 


to  work  excess  hours.  Rather,  they 


were  designed  to  deter  employers  from  re 
quinng  their  employees  to  work  such  hours. 
The  overtime  rates  provided  lor  by  such 
laws,  rather  than  being  denominated  is 
premium  rates,  are  therefore  probably  more 
accurately  described  as  penalty  rates,  when 
they  are  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  their 
Intended  object* — employers  as  a  claas.  For 
the  Idea  behind  such  provisions  was  that 
emslovers.  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having 
to  pay  one  and  a  half  tunes  as  much  for 
escU  eioess  hour  of  work  as  they  would  pay 
foe  each  hour  of  nonovertlme  work,  would 
psuse  before  requiring  tbelr  employees  to 
work  such  houry."  '* 

But  this  legislative  policy  aimed  at  deter- 
ring overtime  work  has  been  distorted  by  cer- 
tain economic  facts.  For  one  thing,  as  I  noted 
In  the  book,  "Many  employers  have  found 
that  It  Is  often  more  economical  to  pay  expe- 
rienced workers  a  premium  (penalty?)  rate 
than  to  engage  the  services  of  Inexperienced 
workers  at  straight-time  ratea  (and  to 
wiiom  new  fringe  benefltx  would  have  to  be 
paid)  to  complete  a  Job  at  hand." "  For 
another.  I  would  now  add  that  many  Ameri- 
can workers  have  grown  to  depend  upon 
overtime  work  as  a  means  of  making  ends 
meet  or  to  Improve  their  basic  standard  of 
living — an  attitude  that  may  make  It  easier 
to  lead  a  uade  union  than  If  It  ditln't  exist, 
but  which  makes  little  aoclal  sense. 

That  excess  working  hours  /or  botti  sexes 
has  for  a  long  time  tjeen  regarded  as  a  social 
evil  to  be  cured  by  legislation  can  be  seen 
m  the  experience  of  New  York  at  the  ttim 
of  the  century.  But  New  York's  efforts  to 
puce  a  ten-hour  limit  on  the  working  hours 
ol  bakery  employees  of  both  sexes  wss  re- 
boffed  In  1906  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.S.  46  (1906). 
because  of  its  then  existing  notions  of  due 
process  and  liberty  of  contract.  Three  years 
later,  however,  the  Court  in  Multer  v.  Oregon, 
306  DJB.  413  (19011),  upheld  Oiegons  maxi- 
mum hours  law  for  women  only.  As  1  sug- 
gested in  H^omen  arid  the  Law,  this  sequence 
of  Judicial  decisions  led  many  stales  to  enact 
hours  limitations  laws  for  women  only  on 
the  theory  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than 
none — even  though  the  Court's  later  deci- 
sions made  It  abuntlantly  clear  that  the 
lAchner  case  would  he  decided  dlSerently 
today. 

The  combination  of  these  factors  suggesu 
thst  It  would  be  consistent  with  our  na- 
tion's traditional  policy  toward  overtime 
work  to  achieve  equality  of  legal  treatment 
lor  both  sexes  in  the  hotirs  area  by  extending 
hours-limitations  laws  to  men  rather  than 
by  removing  them  from  women.  Among  other 
things,  such  a  step  would  provide  protection 
for  many  male  workers  who,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  prefer  not  to  work  overtime  but 
whose  refusal  to  do  so  today  constitutes, 
even  under  many  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, a  cause  for  discharge. 

For  these  reasons.  I  suggested  tn  Women 
and  the  Law  that  the  extension  approach 
could  be  utilized  tn  the  bours-Umltatlons 
field.  Were  this  to  be  done,  the  fears  of  some 
labor  opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment that  these  protections  for  women 
would  be  nullified  would  be  without  foun- 
dation. For  not  only  would  women  retain 
this  protection,  but  It  would  be  extended  to 
men  as  well. 

But  econotnlc  realities  and  the  overtime 
Illusion  have  not  left  us  vtrtth  an  entirely 
free  hand  In  this  area.  As  a  compromise, 
therefore,  one  designed  to  implement  the 
principle  of  equal  treatment  and  equality  of 
job  opportunity.  I  suggested  the  posalblllty 
or  enacting  on  a  wide  scale  state  statutes 
that  would  embody  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary overtime.  "Such  legislation.*'  I  wrote, 
"would  permit  both  men  and  women  to  work 
a  designated  number  of  hours  In  excess  of  an 
established  norm,   but   would  provide  that 


no  employer  subject  to  the  coverage  of  the 
law  would  l>e  allowed  to  discharge  any  em- 
ployee for  his  or  her  refusal  to  work  over- 
ilme."" 

Tlie  path  that  Is  ultimately  taken  depends 
on  many  factors.  But  the  point  that  I  would 
stress  Is  that  the  claim  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  nullify  state  protectlvt 
laws  In  the  hours-limitations  area  Is  un- 
founded. As  I  have  explained,  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  In  which  the  right  not  to  work 
overtime — which,  after  all.  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  hours-limitation  laws  for  women 
only — con  not  only  be  preserved  lor  women. 
but  ''""  be  made  equally  available  to  men. 
Above  all.  It  is  Important  lor  organized  labor 
to  begin  to  re-assess  its  overtime  work  poli- 
cies. When  that  13  done,  the  claim  of  many 
of  \is  that  the  liberation  of  American  women 
will  lead  to  the  llberauoo  of  American  men 
OS  well  will  be  understood  for  the  truth 
that  It  Is. 

FOOTNOnS 
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AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  HANOI 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  even 
desperate  men  occasionally  bow  to  rea- 
son. The  Arab  hijackers  have  freed  most 
of  their  prisoners.  This  was  not  a  gesture 
of  civility;  the  air  pirates  simply  recog- 
nired  the  futility  of  holding  their  cap- 
tives any  longer.  World  opinion  almost 
unanimously  condemned  these  barba- 
rous acts  and  when  the  commandos  saw 
they  had  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing 
the  atrocity,  they  released  most  of  the 
passengers. 

Hanoi  should  learn  from  this  example. 
North  Vietnam  cannot  forever  flout 
world  opinion.  Hanoi  initiated  the  war  in 
the  South  by  invading  her  neighbor.  The 
invaded  country  resisted  bemg  con- 
quered and  called  for  help.  America  an- 
swered this  call,  and  as  a  result  about 
1,500  American  men  are  now  prisoners  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  obligation  of  civi- 
lized society  is  that  they  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  war.  This 
Hanoi  refuses  to  do. 

North  Vietnam  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
her  intransigence.  She  should  learn  from 
the  example  at  Dawson  Field. 


STILL  NO  ACTION  FROM  JUSTICE 
ON  THE  FITZGERALD  CASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  295 
days  have  passed  since  I  firet  wrote  to 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  requesting  an 


Investigation  of  the  Fitzgerald  case.  Fitz- 
gerald was  the  Air  Force  cost-efllclency 
expert  who  was  flred  after  he  told  Con- 
gress about  the  vast  overruns  occurring 
on  the  C-5A  transport  plane. 

Fitzgerald  was  fired  because  he  was 
honest  with  Congress.  Fitzgerald  was 
fired  because  he  blew  the  whistle  on 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Fitzgerald  was  fired  because 
what  he  told  Congress  proved  extremely 
helpful  In  efforts  to  hold  down  the  de- 
fense budget  to  more  reasonable  levels. 

In  short.  Fitzgerald  was  fired  because 
he  rendered  a  great  public  service.  Nat- 
urally, this  tj'pe  of  retaliatory  action  is 
outlawed  by  the  United  States  Code.  Sec- 
tion 1505  of  tiUe  18  makes  it  a  crime. 
punishable  by  up  to  5  years  in  jail,  to 
"threaten",  "intimidate  ',  or  "injure  "  a 
witness  who  appears  before  Congress  on 
Bccoimt  of  his  testimony.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  whoever  made 
the  decision  to  fire  Fitzgerald  violated 
this  statute. 

I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  urge  him  to  enforce  the  U,S.  Code. 
That  was  nearly  10  months  ago.  But  the 
Justice  Department  does  not  seem  dis- 
msed  to  take  action  against  members 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  Is  the  Criminal  Code  for 
Democrats  only?  Are  Republicans  ex- 
empt? Does  the  Justice  Departments 
motto — "Equal  Justice  Under  Law"— 
have  any  meaning  for  this  administra- 
tion? 


RTVERTON  RECLAMATION  PROJECT, 
CENTRAL  WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 10.  1970.  was  an  important  day  for 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed,  with  amend- 
ments. S.  434.  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton  reclamation 
project  in  central  Wyoming  as  a  part  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  and 
provide  for  the  resale  of  certain  lands 
on  the  third  division  of  that  project.  The 
bill  has  been  pending  before  the  Congress 
since  1967.  and  the  House  action  signals 
the  end  of  the  struggle  to  revitalize  this 
project  which  Is  so  essential  to  economic 
well-being  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  House  committee  amendments  are 
minor  with  the  exception  of  an  amend- 
ment which  rejects  the  credit  to  the  Mid- 
vale  Irrigation  District  of  nearly  $lVi 
million  which  it  has  already  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  reimburse  the 
cost  of  the  project.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  House  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  Senate  and  credit  the  district  with 
Uies.-'  payments.  A  House  floor  amend- 
ment insures  that  this  project  will  com- 
ply with  present  law  controlling  water 
quality  standanls. 

Mr.  President  It  is  a  blow  to  any  irri- 
gation district  when  it  is  not  given  credit 
for  nearly  »H4  million  already  paid  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  the  Mid- 
vale  Irrigation  District  is  willing  to  bear 
the  burden  of  this  cost  In  an  effort  to  get 
action  now. 

The  important  thing  at  the  present 
time  is  to  get  the  bUl  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  immediately  hi  order 
that  the  land  on  the  third  division  can 
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be  put  on  the  tax  rolls  of  Fremont 
County  and  help  to  pay  for  schools  and 
other  governmental  services  in  that  area 
as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
well-bemg  of  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  road  will  be  cleared 
for  a  $12  million  rehabilitation  and  bet- 
terment project  on  the  first  two  divi- 
sions. It  is  essential  that  this  work  be- 
gin as  soon  as  possible.  Structures  on 
the  project  built  30  to  40  years  ago  must 
be  restored  and  thus  divert  the  poten- 
tial for  disasters  during  the  irrigation 
season. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank,  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  their  understand- 
ing and  hard  work  in  seeing  that  this 
legislation  was  acted  upon  during  this 
Congress.  I  also  wish  to  recognize  the 
hard  work  contributed  by  members  of 
the  House  committee.  The  people  that 
truly  deserve  credit  today  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mldvale  Irrigation  District 
who  have  persevered  these  many  years 
to  get  the  congressional  action  neces- 
sary to  give  this  project  new  life. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
promptly  S.  434,  as  amended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  so  tliat  we  can 
begin  immediately  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin. 


FUTURE  RIDES  SST 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  debate  on  the  SST  It  seems  that 
we  have  heard  every  possible  argument 
both  for  and  against  this  new  plane.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  these  argu- 
ments, however,  it  .should  be  noted  that 
refusal  to  go  ahead  with  the  SST  would 
mark  one  of  the  few  times  in  our  history 
that  America  has  turned  its  back  on  a 
technological  challenge. 

When  this  country  reached  for  the 
moon,  there  were  seemingly  Insunnoimt- 
able  problems.  Yet  we  said  that  we  would 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  in  10  years,  and 
we  did  so.  America  has  come  further 
faster  than  any  other  people  In  human 
history  because  we  were  a  breed  of  opti- 
mists who  refused  to  give  in  to  short- 
range  problems. 

Now  there  are  pessimists  who  say  that 
we  cannot  build  an  SST  because  It  win 
pollute  our  environment.  But  these  critics 
do  not  admit  the  possibility  that  we  may 
be  able  to  build  an  SST  that  will  not  pol- 
lute the  environment.  They  fall  to  re- 
member that  what  seems  impossible  to- 
day may  well  be  old-fashioned  a  decade 
from  now. 

This  same  point  was  made  very  well  In 
a  recent  editorial  In  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FOTUIK   RXDXS   S8T 

It  CAn  be  argued  that  modem  mibaonle  ]«tB 
g#t  people  vhere  they  want  to  go  with  all 
the  speed  necessvy.  So  why  spend  bUllona 
of  dolltm  and  take  additional  rlski  of  fur- 
ther upsetting  the  world's  envlronznent  to 
biilld  even  raster  planea? 

That's  the  basic  quastlon  behind  the 
mounting  debaite  over  cootlnialng  federal 
anancing  of  a  prototype  of  an  American. 
superaonlc    transport    plana    (SST) .   Oppo* 


nents  of  the  1,800  EoUes  per  hour  SBT  have 
put  together  an  impreselve  argument.  They 
cite  Increased  noise  from  the  plane,  soDio 
booms  along  itu  Qigbt  path,  unjustified  costs 
wblcb  win  never  be  recovered;  grave  danger 
to  the  earth's  upper  air  and  even  the  jxis- 
filblllty  that  aU  life  could  be  wiped  from 
the  planet  as  a  result  of  sustained  SST 
flights. 

Proponents  discount  these  claims  saying 
that  some  are  exaggerated,  others  mere 
speculaMoii  unsubstantiated  by  evidence. 
Though  conceding  increased  noise  on  take- 
off and  annoyance  from  aonlc  booms  they 
predict  that  in  the  years  before  the  first 
SST  files  It  should  be  possible  to  neutrallu 
or  greatly  reduce  these  drawbacks.  Propo- 
netita  rely  heavily  on  the  argument  that  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  t7.8.  to  retain  Its  lead 
In  aircraft  manufacture  and  sales  which 
currently  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments  equation  and  they  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  and 
the  British  and  French  v?orklrig  together,  ore 
already  fiylng  somewhat  slower  SSTs  wltb 
which  they  hope  to  capture  the  market. 

Wedneaday  the  economy  In  government 
subcommittee  of  Congress'  Joint  Economic 
Committee  said  that  the  SST  development 
program  should  be  shelved  because  of  hidden 
cost  burdens  to  both  government  and  con- 
F.umers  and  because  of  Imponderable  hazards 
to  the  environment.  Soon  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  debate  when  It  considers  a 
Hoxise  approved  bill  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  H  prototype. 

The  subcommittee  report,  written  mostly 
by  longtime  SST  foe,  Sen.  William  Prozmlre, 
D-Wis.,  put  great  emphasis  on  the  cost 
factor.  It  said  there  Is  slight  chance  the  gov- 
ernment, under  existing  contracts,  would 
ever  recoup  all  Its  investment  and  oould 
even  lose  everything  it  puts  into  the  pro- 
gram, a  sum  the  subcommittee  said  would 
eventually  exceed  93  billion.  The  subcom- 
mittee discounted  the  threat  of  Brttlsh- 
Prencb  and  Russian  competition  as  moatly 
a  myth. 

Rep.  Clarence  Brown.  R-Ohlo,  a  subcom- 
mittee member  who  dissented  from  the 
Proxmlre  report,  stayed  closer  to  the  basic 
question.  He  conceded  there  are  technologi- 
cal and  economic  and  environmental  chal- 
lenges facing  the  SST.  But  he  recognized  the 
one  truth  that  all  the  others  seem,  to  shy 
from:  supersonic  transports  will  be  built  and 
they  win  be  the  workhorses  of  the  future. 

Rep.  Brown  wants  tomorrow's  planes  to 
be  made  In  America  and  we  think  be  Is 
correct.  'If  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hsd  been  advising  Queen  Isabella."  Bep. 
Brown  observed,  "we  would  still  be  In  Barce- 
lona waiting  to  prove  the  world  round  be- 
fore daring  the  Atlantic." 

It  may  be  unreasonable,  it  may  be  con- 
tradictory. It  may  be  overly  expensive  and 
It  may  be  downright  mad,  but  man  has  an 
uncontrollable  urge  to  go  faster  and  to 
push  on.  He  has  the  technology  to  satisfy 
that  urge.  The  United  Statea  may  forever 
forfeit  Its  dominance  of  tbe  air  age  If  it 
bucks  this  tide  and  opta  out  of  BST  oom- 
petltlon. 


ACTS  TO  EXTERMINATE  CERTAIN 
GROUPS  WOULD  BECOME  AN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CRIME  UNDER  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  us  focus  our  attention  on  the  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  recall  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Hauser.  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  hcttrings 
on  the  Genocide  Convention,  in  which 
she  maintained  the  convention  would 
raise  to  a  level  of  international  crime 
certain  acts  that  were  designed  to  elim- 
inate  any   ethnic,   religious,   or   racial 


group  within  glvoi  areas.  Certainly,  we 
all  are  aware  of  the  unrelenting  pressure 
directed  toward  the  Jews  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  other  countries  today. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
sider ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, which  follows  a  "tradition  of 
great  human  rights  documents,"  and 
guarantees  basic  liberties  for  all  people. 
In  her  excellent  testimony,  Mrs.  Hauser! 
who  is  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  said: 

My  final  point,  and  my  most  important 
point,  la  that  ratification  of  the  convention 
would  accord  with  the  Ideals  of  human 
liberty  consistent  with  and  In  furtheranoe 
of  the  American  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Hauser's  ex- 
cellent testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd,  as  follows: 

OsNocmc  TasATT  Potxows  TttAfiiTioN  or 

OBXAT    HT7MAN    RmHTS    DOCUMXNTS 

My  final  point,  and  I  really  believe  most 
Important  point,  is  that  ratification  of  the 
convention  would  accord  with  the  Ideals  of 
huraan  liberty  consistent  with  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  American  tradition. 

tinder  article  I  of  the  convention,  the  con- 
tracting parties  confirm  that: 

"Genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of 
peace  or  In  time  of  war.  is  a  orUne  under  In- 
ternational law  which  they  underiAke  to  pre- 
vent and  punish." 

This  undertaking  Is  an  international  com- 
mitment to  decency  and  morality  consistent 
with  the  American  tradition.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  stand  alone.  Like  other  efforti 
throughout  history,  from  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments through  the  Magna  Carta,  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  the  Citizen,  the  U-S.  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  convention 
Is  above  all  a  statement  which  advances  In- 
dividual rights  and  human  dignity. 

The  tinlted  States,  which  was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  protest  against  govemmentaJ 
excesses,  and  which  grew  great  In  substan- 
tial measure  because  It  was  a  haven  and  the 
hope  for  oppressed  persons  everywhere,  and 
still  continues  to  be.  should  be  in  the  lead 
In  Joining  tn  the  declaration  of  revulsion  at 
the  organized  effort  to  eliminate  whole 
groups  of  people  during  World  War  It.  and 
of  determination  that  such  an  effort  shall 
never  be  undertaken  ever  again. 

The  great  documents  of  human  rights  to 
our  history  have  taken  various  forms.  From 
the  laws  of  Moses  to  the  pact  between  King 
and  nobles  at  Runnymede,  to  the  charters 
of  the  English.  American,  and  Prench  Revo- 
lutions, the  essential  element  was  a  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  free  men,  coupled  with 
punishment  or  threat  of  punishment  to 
those  who  would  abridge  these  rights.  This 
pattern,  too,  was  followed  In  the  documents 
that  grew  out  of  the  rebirth  after  World  War 
n,  among  them  the  convention  against 
genocide. 

Until  1045.  the  efforts  to  legislate  Intemi- 
tlona:iy  were  very  limited.  The  Idea  that  the 
practices  of  states  themselvee  could  be  Illegal 
or  could  be  made  illegal  dates  from  the  aoth 
century,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
from  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Genocide  Convention  Is  designed  tc 
raise  to  the  level  of  an  International  crime 
certain  horrible  acts,  such  as  the  effort  of 
Naal  Germany  to  extermmate  all  the  Jews 
within  Its  domain,  or  attempts  by  other 
countries  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews  within 
U.5  domain,  or  sttempts  by  other  countries 
to  exterminate  other  racial,  religions,  or 
ethnic  groups  wtthin  a  given  country  or  area 
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The  definition  of  genocide  as  of  Intema- 
Oonal  concern  reflects  also  the  recognition 
thai  genocide  Is  typically  associated  with 
threate  or  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  moet 
gn^runt  cases  of  genocide  have  occurred  tn 
major  and  "total"  wars. 

Even  Itiser  Instances  have  tended  to  pro- 
voke retfaUaaon,  Intervention  by  third 
parties,  und  a  spread  of  war  and  devastation. 
Thus,  Eteps  to  curb  genocide  are  also  steps 
in  the  direction  of  preservation  or  restora- 
Uon  of  peace. 

The  Genocide  Convention  recognises  that 
both  states  and  individuals  must  be  deter- 
ouned  lu  order  to  minimize  the  rlslc  of  geno- 
cide. AccorUingly,  states  are  made  to  answer 
In  jniernaUoaal  organs — for  example,  the 
UJi.  SecurUy  Council  or  the  UJJ.  General 
Assembly— for  actions  taken  by  their  gov- 
g-tunents  that  might  constitute  genocide, 
Indeed  actions  tAkcu  In  their  territory,  even 
without  onicUI  government  sanction,  such  as 
by  guerrillas,  coromandoe,  or  the  like.  In 
other  words,  a  ttate  Is  given— properly — the 
tfflnnatlve  obligation  to  prevent  and  punish 
Kenoclde  within  the  area  It  controls. 

In  addition.  Individuals  are  told  dlrecUy 
and  explicitly  that  they  cannot  hide  behind 
icttons  of  governments  in  which  they  par- 
Uclpate.  All  those  who  support  or  execute  a 
policy  of  genocide  are  warned  thut  the  world 
will  not  toleriite  or  excuse  their  behavior. 

Thus,  while  no  one  can  be  certain  of  the 
efTectivencss  ol  any  given  document,  the 
Genocide  Convention  goes  far  to  make  geno- 
cide imattracUve  even  for  those  who  would 
Qoc  Shrink  from  it  on  moral  grounds. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  now  20  years 
old.  but  It  Is  a  living  and  important  docu- 
ment. Our  friends  are  confused  and  ouj  ene- 
mies are  delighted  at  continued  U.S.  hesi- 
tation about  the  convention.  Adhering  to  the 
convention  now  would  be  a  real  step  in  the 
tdvancement  of  America's  national  interest. 


IMPROPER  EMPLOYMENT  BY  FOR- 
MER GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi- 
Presldent,  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1970,  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "Ttiirty  Million  Dollars  in  Loans 
Backed  by  FHA  for  Teamsters  Fund." 
written  by  Dick  Barnes. 

The  article  states  that  after  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  guaranteed 
$30  million  in  loans  for  companies  under 
the  control  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  of 
which  James  Hoffa  is  the  convicted  presi- 
dent, the  official  who  approved  this  loan 
become  president  of  a  subsidiary  of  a 
corporation  owned  by  the  Teamsters 
Union  pension  fund. 

This  illustrates  the  need  for  the  re- 
instatement of  tlie  law  which  would  pro- 
hibit any  Qovemment  official  from  ac- 
cepting wiUiin  a  2-year  period  employ- 
ment with  any  company  to  which  he  as 
a  Government  official  had  rendered 
service. 

Certainly,  grave  questions  are  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  this  transaction.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thiety  Miluon  Dollahs  in  Loans  Backed  by 

PHA  roa  TEAMSTEas  Fund 

(By  Dick  Barnes) 

San  Diego.— The  Federal  Housing  Admm- 
istratlOii  has  uken  part  In  transactions  to- 
taling more  than  $30  million  In  the  last  two 
years  involving  »  Teamsters  Union  pension 
lund  which  has  often  been  Investigated. 
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The  government  ofiBcl&l  who  approved  the 
arrangements — including  one  oC  the  largest 
loan  guarantees  ever  made  by  the  FHA— 
since  txas  become  president  ol  a  subsidiary 
ol  a  corporation  partly  owned  by  the  pen- 
sion fund. 

The  transactions,  all  Involving  the  FHA's 
San  Diego  office,  came  to  light  during  an  M- 
soclflted  Press  Investigation- 

The  FHA  In  Washington  says  It  does  not 
believe  it  knew  at  the  ume  of  the  tnm:;- 
actlona  that  they  involved  the  Teamster; 
Union's  Central  States,  Southeast  and 
Souihwest  Areas  Pension  Fund— the  na- 
tion's largest  labor- management  pension 
fond. 

The  traneiictions  Include: 

Insuring  a  #6  million  land  development 
loan  to  a  company  who've  stock  is  held  by 
the  pension  fund.  The  guarantee  constitutes 
70  percent  of  all  the  loans  ever  made  under 
the  Title  10  federal  program.  It  is  among 
ihc  25  largest  guarantees  ever  made  by  PHA 
under  any  program,  the  agency  said. 

Arranging  at  iensi  911.8  million  In  3-per- 
cent-EUbaidized  loans  to  San  Diego  corpora- 
tions which,  ultimately,  are  oue-flfth  ou-ned 
by  the  pension  fund. 

Insuring  a  ^.26  million  loan  at  market 
iDterest  rates  for  another  such  corporation. 

This  Teamsters*  pension  fund,  commonly 
called  the  Central  St&tes  fund,  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  govermnent 
investigations. 

Teamsters  President  James  R.  HotTa  was 
convicted  of  mall  fraud  In  connection  with 
Central  States  fund  dealings.  A  federal 
grnnd  Jury  Is  probing  the  fund'K  financing 
of  a  massive  Los  Angeles  land  development 
project.  A  lengthy  series  of  federal  court 
trials  m  New  York  concerns  uileged  Wck- 
l»ck5  paid  to  get  fund  loans. 

Despite  thl£  attention  from  (:overnment 
Investigators,  the  fund  was  able  to  benefit 
from  FHA  programs. 

An  FHA  official  in  Washington  said  there 
is  no  prohibition  against  the  agency  dealing 
with  a  umon,  a  union  pension  fund  or  u 
firm  whose  stock  Is  held  by  either. 

The  San  Diego  transactions  were  approved 
by  E.  L.  Tagwerker.  then  director  of  the 
FHA  office  there. 

Tagwerfcer  took  early  retirement  in  Febru- 
ary :uid  went  to  work  as  president  of  Orettt 
Western  Klortg.ige  Co..  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  Penasqiiitos  Inc.,  a  land  develop- 
ment firm.  Tlie  president  of  Penasqultoc  is 
Irving  J.  Kahn.  a  major  San  Diego  builder 
who,  PHA  officials  said,  negotiated  the  vari- 
ous loans  and  guarantees.  Penasquitoe  la  30 
percent  owned  by  the  Central  States  fund. 

Aaked  If  he  bad  contemplated  or  received 
a  Job  offer  from  Kalin  while  processing  the 
loans,  Tagwerker  said  "absolutely  not." 

In  answer  to  questions.  Tagwerker  said; 
"I  don't  know  whether  FHA  at  iliat  time 
( when  the  transoctlons  were  approved ) 
knew  anything  obout  Central  States,  what 
their  ownership  position  was.  I  think  every- 
body was  aware  that  Central  States  had 
made  a  loan  to  Penosqultos." 

Leslie  Carson,  associate  general  counsel  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, said  that,  routinely.  Informatioa 
on  Central  States  ownership  "would  not  hove 
come  to  our  attention  in  Washington.  But 
it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  for  anybody 
to  certify  that  nobody  knew  about  It  when 
those  transacUons  took  place." 


1970  POLICY  POSrnONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
most  recent  annual  meeting,  held  Aug- 
ust 9-12, 1970.  at  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarlcs, 
Mo.,  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
adopted  a  series  of  policy  statements  on 


several  of  the  major  issues  confronting 
the  Nation. 

These  pohcy  positions  reflect  a  strong 
consensus  of  thinking  and  attitudes 
among  the  elecied  chief  executives  of 
our  State  governments,  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  functions  in  which  effective 
Federal-State  relationships  play  an  im- 
portant role.  Because  of  their  miportance 
in  providing  both  added  insight  and  in- 
formation on  many  of  tlie  issues  before 
Congress,  I  iM?k  unanimous  coiisent  Uial 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poucr  PotiitioNs  or  tiie  National 

GOVEANOAli'    COM>£JC£24Cfc 
U41R0DUCT10N 

Policy  poeiclons  on  major  Issues  facing  the 
States  and  the  Nation  were  adopted  by  tlie 
National  Governors'  Conicreuce  at  its  62nd 
Annual  Meeting  held  August  9-12.  1970,  at 
the  Lake  of  the  Osark^,  Missouri. 

Because  these  poUcy  {Knslttun:^  represent 
a  aigniflcontly  important  consensus  of  the 
t,h)fi  Icing  and  attitudes  existing  in  the 
States'  leadership,  they  are  transmitted  here- 
in for  your  information,  consideration  and 
action,  oa  appropriate. 

In  consonance  with  a  resolution  receiving 
unonimoua  support  at  this  Conference, 
whenever  reference  Lb  made  m  the  policy 
statements  to  "the  States,"  such  language 
includes  the  OJty  States  and.  when  relevant, 
the  Territories  of  American  Samoa,  Guam 
the  Vlrgm  Islands,  and  ihe  Commonwealth 
ot  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Conference  Executive  Committee 
ruled  that  the  policy  positions  adopted  at 
the  I9G8  Annual  Meeting  would  remain  in 
eSect  unless  specificaUy  ameuded  or  deleted 
by  subsequent  action. 

Thus,  these  policy  positions  ere  the  com- 
bined product  of  last  year's  Conference,  the 
suUeequent  work  of  six  standing  committees, 
the  Conference  Executive  Committee's  re- 
view, and  discussion  and  action  at  the  1S70 
Annual  Meeting. 

In  addition  to  these  policy  positions,  the 
Conference's  committees  and  stalls  have  pro- 
duced committee  reports  and  analytical  ma- 
terials m  the  areas  covered  by  the  policy 
statements. 

Additional  copies  of  policy  positions  and 
other  related  materials  ore  available  from 
the  offices  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference. 

ADOPTION    OF   h   COMPOBHENSIVE   MATIOKAX. 

coicMimrrT  oevklopmcnt  pouct 
Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
develop  a  comprehensive  National  Commu- 
nity Development  Policy  with  the  effectuat- 
ing funds,  agencies  and  progroms  The  Policy 
should  provide  the  means  whereby  federal, 
slate  and  local  elected  officials  GhouJd  par- 
ticipate directly  m  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policies  and  goals  and  the  establish- 
ment of  major  strategies  and  programs  for 
implementation  of  auch  policies  and  goals. 
The  formulation  and  Implementatlou  o* 
such  national  community  development  pol- 
icies in  coordinatlOD  and  consonance  with 
state  development  policies  is  essential  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  baiariced  grouth. 

A  National  Comm\inlty  Development  Pol- 
icy should  embrace  the  major  areas  and  is- 
sues of  concern  for  the  quality  oi  Ufe  within 
the  United  States.  The  most  basic  compo- 
nents for  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  this  policy  ore  policies  relatmg  to  popula- 
tion growth  and  distribution  and  to  eco- 
nomic development.  Other  components  art 
policies  relating  to  allocation  of  natural  re- 
sources, agriculture,  transportation,  housing, 
human  resource  development,  and  financing 
and    administration — all    establlsbed    In    a 
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mAnner  ihat  will  support  policies  eoaccmliig 
tbese  two  basic  components. 

ADOPTION    or  A   NATTOWm.   POPULATION   C»OWTK 
AMD  DISTBIBirnOM  POUCT 

There  should  be  &n  adoption  of  a  National 
Population  Growth  and  Distribution  Policy, 
developed  In  concert  with  state  and  local 
planning  policies,  to  lessen  the  congestion. 
and  reduce  pressure,  on  the  iklready  over- 
burdened resources  of  our  cities,  to  offer  op- 
portunities for  the  free  movement  of  all  of 
our  oltlzens  to  reallM  their  maximum  per- 
sonal potential,  to  match  manpower  and  Job 
training  programs  with  the  needs  for  com- 
munity development  and  to  lessen  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation,  environmental  decay 
and  .social  service  delivery  that  are  not  being 
adequately  dealt  with  for  today's  population. 
Such  a  policy  shall  be  consonant  with  a 
rural-urban  balance  of  needs  and  regional 
potentials. 

ADOPTION   OF    A    NEW   COMMUjrXTXSS 
DEVELOPMENT    POLICY 

To  effectuate  a  population  growth  and  dis- 
tribution policy  there  should  be  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  New  Communltle«  Devel- 
opment Program  which  would  Include  ex- 
panded communities,  new-towns-ln-towna 
find  new  towns  as  major  components  of  a 
national  policy  de«lgned  to  relieve  growth 
stresses  upon  existing  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  promote  growth  in  appropriate  areas 
which  have  growth  potential. 

ADOPTION    or    A    NATION  All    ECONOMIC 
DCVCLOPHEHT    POLICY 

A  Natluiml  Economic  Development  Policy 
ahould  be  adopted  to  coordinate  economic 
assistance  measures  with  a  national  popu- 
lution  growth  and  disuibutlon  policy,  there- 
by provldlDg  the  employment  concentrations 
and  economic  base  that  wilt  make  such  a 
policy  worlcable,  offering  more  eiftclent  oper- 
ating environments  for  industry  and  coocen- 
irp.ted  employment  centers  .iccessible  to 
workers  In  either  rural  or  urban  areas.  Such 
policy  should  provide  additional  incentives  to 
prU'ate  business  and  look  to  new  waya  that 
public  and  private  Interests  can  be  combined 
to  meet  public  needs. 

ADOmoH   OF    NATIONAL    ACRICULTVaAL 
DEVELOPMENT    POLICY 

There  ahould  be  a  National  Agricultural 
I>eveIopaient  Policy  aa  an  integral  part  of  a 
National  Community  Development  Policy  to 
assure  the  Nation  It  c&n  feed  ItseU  sad  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  other  people  In  the 
world.  Such  a  policy  should  reflect  the  im- 
portance of  and  a  system  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  malnt«nance  of  agricultural  land 
for  future  supplies  and  its  necessary  habitat 
for  wildlife,  water  resources  and  hunting  and 
tUhing.  all  of  which  are  a  necessary  part  of 
providing  quality  environment  In  conso- 
nance with  a  population  growth  and  distri- 
bution policy.  Further,  this  Policy  should 
focus  attent4on  on  improving  agricultural 
production  capabllittes.  transportation,  for- 
eign market  development,  processing  agri- 
cultural products  near  the  source  of  produc- 
tion and  efforts  aimed  at  developmg  rural 
America. 

In  addition.  Congress  must  act  on  a  viable 
fnmi  program  to  assure  rurul  Ame-rica  "par- 
ity of  opportunity"  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

A  new  farm  bill  by  Congress  should  be 
shaped  to  give  rural  producers  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity 
•md  growth  as  all  other  areas.  A  federal  farm 
program  should  be  continued  by  the  Federal 
Government  until  the  market  can  maintain 
an  adequate  price  for  producers. 

A  strong  farm  program  Is  recognlued  as  a 
deterrent  to  further  out-mlgratlon  from 
rural  areas  to  crowded  metropolitan  centers, 
a  necessary  element  for  a  growing  economy, 
und  vital  to  providing  reasonable  food  prices 


for  consumers  while  asstirlng  a  fair  return 
for  all  agriculture  producers. 

JOINT     FEDERAL -ST.4T1;      EVALUATION      OF     liUa.i, 
DEVCLOPWENT    pnoC^AMS 

The  new  Office  af  In'.ergovemmental  Re- 
latione, in  cocperaticu  w!th  the  appropriate 
federal  offices  and  the  Naticnal  Oove.-noro' 
Conference  and  local  gk*vemmeni  grLjup**. 
should  evaluate  the  posiibiimes  and  mecl:- 
unisms  for  better  coordination  and  delivery 
of  federal  and  State  programs  m  run:!  area-; 
The  Joint  evatuntlon  should  examine  and 
make  recommendations  for  action  on  the 
following  issues: 

a.  Avenues  of  coopora'.Ion  between  pxlsung 
HEW.  Agriculture.  Commerce  and  IIUD  prc- 
graros  and  state  conununity  development 
programs. 

b.  Restructuring  of  federal  field  cpcratlcns 
to  support  and  complement  emerging  State 
and  local  efforts  for  comprehensive  rural 
development.  As  federal  departments  de- 
centralise, they  should  utUlEe  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  personnti.  administrative 
and  technical  service  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment rather  than  building  up  federal 
Qeld  staff  to  handle  delegated  authorities  lor 
decision -maluug  accompanying  the  federa; 
fleld  office  reorganization 

c.  Recognition  of  state  designated  mulii- 
coumy  planning  and  development  dlstrlcTLs. 
primarily  composed  of  local  olBclals,  as  the 
primivry  delivery  system  f-^-r  most  state  and 
federal  programs  In  rural  areas. 

d.  Recognition  and  support  of  several 
States  as  pilot  projects  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  federal  and  state  programs  into 
a  package  of  rural  development  services. 

ADOPTION    or    A    NATIOHAL    LAND    OSVSLOPUXNT 

poucy 
There  should  be  an  adoption  of  a  Na- 
tional Land  Development  Policy  providing 
guidance  ba  to  u-hat  lands  are  appropriate 
for  urban  development,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, coaservatlon  and  open  space  and 
recreation.  Such  national  policies  must  be 
related  tu  the  allocation  and  conservation 
of  water,  air,  minerals  and  other  natural 
resources  and  be  an  integral  part  of  a  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Policy. 

ADOPTION     or     A     NATIONAL     HOUSING     POLICY 

There  should  be  an  adoption  of  a  Na- 
tional Housing  Policy  to  coordinate  hous- 
ing investment  and  construction  programs 
with  a  National  Ccmmunlty  Development 
Policy  to  carry  out  social  objectives  of  mak- 
ing a  place  for  all  social  and  economic  groups. 
to  ^.oke  advantage  of  the  environmental  and 
efficiency  advantages  of  such  a  policy,  to 
provide  needed  governmental  aid.!  for  sup- 
porting housmg  construction  and  market- 
ing, with  special  support  programs  tu  assist 
those  who  cannot  secure  decent  housing 
through  normal  channels,  to  make  maximum 
use  of  new  technologies,  and  to  stimulate 
additional  Investment  by  private  Industry 
and  home  property  owners,  thus  adding  to 
the  overall  housing  supply,  and  to  insuie 
the  uvailablllty  of  sufficient  long-term  mort- 
gage flnoncmg. 

EXPANDING     THE     HOUSING     UASKET 

AU  levels  of  government,  in  cooperation 
with  private  industry,  should  take  action  to 
expand  the  market  for  housing  production. 
Special  attention  Khould  be  given  to  new 
methods  of  production,  technological  inno- 
vation, and  marketing  institutions  in  the 
private  secuors  and  to  simplified  and  ilexlble 
state  housing  codes,  increased  subsidies  for 
low-income  housing,  land  aggregation  and 
tenant  relation  programs  In  the  public  sec- 
tor. Slates  should  assist  in  the  aggregation 
of  public  and  private  land  for  housing 
purposes. 

CONSOLmATION  AND  COOROIWATION    OF   FEDEEAL 
HOUSING    PEOGKAMS 

The  Administration  and  Congress  should 
undertake  the  immediate  streamlining  and 


coordination  of  federal  hotislng  programs: 
( 1 1  provide  for  full  cooperation  with  emerg- 
ing Scate  housing  Instruments;  (2)  phase 
out,  merge,  and  consolidate  the  numeroua 
federal  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
programs  and  provide  Incentives  and  lllus- 
traticn^  for  program  packing  and  luixiog; 
{-i,  !>ubs>itute  State  ceriincation  of  federal 
prt-gram  requirements  %hith  only  a  pest 
audit  by  HUD;  and  (4)  provide  federal  op- 
erating subsidies,  aj  are  now  provided  lo 
leJeral  bousing  projects,  to  State  public 
housing  projects. 

SUFFICIENT     rVNOINC     Or     THE     KOnStNC    AKD 
ITRBAN    DE^TLOFMEMr    ACT 

Congress  ^should  provide  sufficient  fundl&g 
for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
especially  for  Section  236  Interest  Reduction, 
Section  235  Home  Ownership.  Rent  Supple- 
ment.  Public  Housing  Progrj.m8,  and  Urban 
Renewal. 

ADOPTION  or  A  POLICY  014  THE  MOOCL  CfTDtS 
ntOGEAM 

For  a  National  Community  Development 
Policy  to  be  elective.  It  should  include  con- 
cepts for  the  coordinated  delivery  of  services 
and  financial  asslstauce  by  both  aute  and 
federal  governments,  aa  conceived  in  the 
Model  Cities  legislation  The  entire  effort 
must  be  a  coordinated  one  which  focuses  the 
attention  of  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment on  specific  problem  areas  within  our 
municipalities. 

Congress  ahould  amend  the  Model  Clues 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  legitimate  and 
pusitive  role  for  State  Qovernment  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  Specifically.  Section 
105  of  the  "Model  CiUea  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966"  should  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  IDevelopment  to  make  matching  grants 
to  the  States  to  provide  continuing  planning, 
coordluation.  programing  and  technical  ss- 
distance  services  to  Model  City  Agencies. 

In  those  States  where  the  State  contrib- 
utes a  substantial  portion  of  the  local  non- 
federal flnancUil  share,  the  program  should 
provide  for  State  concurrence  in  the  approval 
of  the  selection,  program  development  and 
funding  of  all  Model  Cities  applications: 

HUD  should  immediately  provide  for  State 
review  and  comment  on  Model  City  work 
programs  and  supplemental  grants. 

To  assure  balanced  urban-rural  growth, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  Model 
Rural  Area  Development  program  patterned 
after  the  Model  Cities  concept. 

It  Is  noted  most  of  the  poverty  In  Amer- 
ica lies  in  the  very  urban  and  very  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation.  Unless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  to  develop  the  delivery  system  of 
federal,  State,  local,  and  private  resources 
through  the  concept  of  model  development 
areas,  this  gap  will  widen  at  the  expense  of 
all  Americans  in  both  the  domlnote  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

COMFEEBXNSIVE  STATE  PLANNING  AND 
COMHUNtTT  DEVELOPMENT  PEOCBAM3 

FMeral  agencies  should  support  the  «f- 
fons  of  Governors  and  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governors  to  be- 
gin coordinated  planning  of  community  de- 
velopment programs  The  foUowtng  specific 
measures  should  be  undertaken  by  all  fed- 
eral agencies: 

a.  Federal  admlnUUatlve  procedures  and 
new  legislation,  where  necessary,  should  be 
developed  to  provide  financial  incentives  on 
a  continuing  basis  to  the  States  to  "■buy-in" 
to  community  development  programs,  specifi- 
cally model  cities  and  urban  renewal.  There 
ahould  be  increased  federal  provision  for 
Joint  funding  to  encourage  State  efforts  for 
the  packaging  of  commumty  development 
programs. 

b.  Both  federal  and  state  executives  should 
seek  sources  of  flexible  fimds  for  use  as  "glue 
money"  in  putting  together  and  implement- 
ing coordinated  development  programs^  At 
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the  federal  level,  these  funds  could  come 
(rom  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Acr.  of 
I9M.  Title  vm  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19M. 
Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act. 
(rom  existing  funds  for  state  planning  for 
federal  programs  In  functional  areas,  or  from 
new  legislation. 

c  States  demonstrating  a  readiness  to  act 
in  implementing  a  package  of  community 
development  programs  and  to  commit  State 
lunds  should  receive  priority  attention  from 
ieittxl  agencies.  Federal  funds  should  also 
IK  available  to  encourage  States  to  develop 
Qieir  own  competence  In  community  devel- 
opment planning   and   programming. 

5T4TE    PAETICIPATION     IN     THE    RENEWAL     AND 
HEICUBOSUOOD   DEVELOPMENT  PEOCBAM 

HOD  should  immedlAtely  Issue  an  adden- 
dum tc  the  Urban  Renewal  and  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program  Regulations  that 
clearly  recognizes  the  role  of  positive  State 
pirtlclpstlon  in  this  program  for:  tlj  local 
HDP  conformity  to  State  renewal  policies: 
<3i  State  services  to  NDP's  for  application 
pnparauon.  planning,  and  implementation 
measures  as  eligible  project  costs;  and  (3) 
wbenever  Bute  laws  and  requirements  for 
reoewal  exceed  federal  requirements,  that 
HCD  will  accept  State  certification  of  local 
compliance  without  any  ftirther  review  by 
HUD. 

UNiroaM    FEDEEAL    BELOCATION    AND    t^ND 
ACQtnSITlON    POLICIES 

The  Uniform  Relocation  and  Land  Acqul- 
UUOQ  Act  of  lM9  (S.  I)  should  be  enacted 
u  KOD  as  possible,  but  with  the  following 
unendmenu:  ( I )  deletion  of  all  cut-off 
dates  for  the  federal  funding  of  the  first 
126.000  of  relocation  exi»enses:  (21  retention 
of  shared  funding  for  all  costs  above  «35,000: 
ftod  i3)  provision  of  matching  grant  funds 
to  all  States  that  create  uniform  statewide 
nlocatlon  and  land  acquifiltton  policies  and 
programs  covering  all  public  programs.  The 
July  1.  1970.  cut-off  date  In  the  Highway  Act 
of  1968  for  federal  assumption  cf  the  first 
125,000  in  relocation  costs  should  be  deleted. 

POUCT    rORMtJX-ATION    MECHANISMS 

In  order  that  formulation  cf  a  meanincful 
National  Community  Development  Policy 
may  be  undertaken,  the  procedures  of  the 
Domestic  Council  should  provide  formal 
means  for  bringing  the  President,  the  Oov- 
emors  and  local  elected  chief  executives 
together  on  a  regular  basis  to  secure  an 
exchange  of  views  and  informaUon  on  Na- 
tional Domestic  Policy  and  priorities.  Fur- 
ther, the  Council  should  give  due  consider- 
ation  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Governors  and 
chief  local  elected  pfflcl&ls  in  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

Representation  of  State  and  local  interests 
among  the  staff  must  be  assured. 

The  President  will  transmit  to  Congress 
bis  annual  report  and  such  supplementary 
reports  as  he  deems  necessary  to  advise  as  to 
progresa  In  formulating  a  National  Commu- 
nity Development  Policy  end  suggeated  im- 
plementing actions. 

In  addition  a  joint  congressional  commit- 
tee on  National  Community  Development 
Policy  should  be  instituted.  It  shall  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  annual  report  on 
National  Community  Development  ar.d  Its 
supplements,  and  study  ways  of  coordinating 
t>rograms  in  order  to  further  the  National 
Policy.  The  legislation  shall  require  the  com- 
tnlttee  to  file  a  report  annually  containing 
tlie  committees  flndlugs  and  recommenda- 
uons.  The  committee  may  make  such  other 
reports  from  the  time  as  it  deems  advls- 
sble.  To  maximize  citizen  participation,  the 
committee  is  encouraged  to  hold  extensive 
heanngs. 

OWNTS     POS     COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     AND 
COOED  INATION 

Assistance  should  be  provided  to  plan 
comprehensively  at  the  Interstate,  regional, 
metropolitan  and  local  levels;  to  encourage 


local  governments  to  cooperate  in  solving 
area-wide  problems  through  comprehensive 
pJanmng,  review,  and  cordlnatlon;  to  foster 
intergovernmental  attacks  on  problems  of 
national  urban  and  rural  development;  and 
to  estabUah  a  method  for  exchange  of  devel- 
opment information  among  local,  state  and 
federal  government. 

Any  legislation  should  provide  that  the 
grants  be  administered  through  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  for  distribution 
to  the  States,  and  through  them  to  regions, 
metropolitan  areas,  counties  and  localities. 

REVENXTE  8MAKIMC 

The  National  Governera'  Conference  went 
on  record  in  1965  In  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Federal  Government  share  a 
portion  of  lu  revenue  with  the  States,  un- 
fettered as  (o  functions  for  which  It  la  to  be 
used.  The  Conference  reiterates  its  stand  on 
this  matter,  and  further  recommends,  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  approved  by  the 
Conference  in  1968.  that  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  be  formulated  on  the  following 
basis: 

( 1 )  Congressional  appropriations  fCH*  reve- 
nue sharing  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  federal  individual  income  tax  base. 

(2)  Congressional  appropriations  for  reve- 
nue sharing  should  be  made  to  a  trust  fund 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

( 3 )  The  sums  appropriated  should  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States,  based  primarily  on 
population  Bdjtisted  by  relative  state  and 
local  tax  effort.  The  relationship  between 
the  taxing  ability  and  the  percentage  of 
federally -held  and  administered  land  acreage 
m  each  State  should  also  be  considered. 

(4)  Congress  in  Its  appropriations  to  the 
States  ahould  specify  a  pass-through  form- 
ula to  local  governments.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  monies  which  are  for  distribution  to 
local  governments  should  be  passed  through 
automatically  according  to  formula  to  eli- 
gible local  governments:  twenty  percent 
should  be  passed  through  to  eligible  local 
govertunents  on  application  of  these  units  to 
the  Statc:i.  and  shuulC  be  avalUblc  lor  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level  which  encourage 
cooperative  or  Joint  efforts  of  local  govern- 
mental units  to  solve  a  common  problem. 

{ fi )  The  federal  pass-through  formula 
should  provide  for  fiharing  reveniie  only  with 
general  purpose  units  of  government. 

(6>  The  allocation  by  formula  should  be 
made  to  relatively  populous  cities  and  coun- 
ties based  on  population  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  total  receipts  from  all  taxes  im- 
ported by  eligible  cities  or  counties  and  the 
total  receipts  from  all  taxes  Imposed  by  the 
State  and  Its  political  subdivisions.  The  por- 
tion of  any  State's  allocation  which  would 
be  available  for  local  governments  ulihin 
the  State  would  depend  upon  the  portion 
of  total  tax  revenue  raised  by  the  State  and 
that  raised  by  the  eligible  local  units  in  the 
State.  An  alternative  state  allocation  plan 
of  distribution  should  be  accepted  If  (a) 
each  city  and  county  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  allocated 
by  formula,  or  (b)  city  and  county  councils 
or  governing  bodies  representing  fifty  per- 
cent of  those  entitles  entitled  to  receive 
at  least  fifty  percent  of  payments  by  form- 
ula concur  In  the  State's  alternative  plan. 

(7)  No  functions  should  be  excluded  from 
expenditures  made  from  shared  funds. 

The  Executive  Committee  Is  directed  to 
employ  every  means  available  toward  the 
immediate  and  favorable  enactment  of 
revenue  sharing. 

TAXATION   OP  STATE   AND   LOC.  L   BONDS 

The  National  Governors*  Conference  af- 
firms the  basic  constitutional  principle  that 
neither  the  federal  nor  state  governments 
without  mutual  agreement  has  the  author- 
ity to  tax  the  other.  The  Conference  there- 
fore asserts  that  state  and  local  bonds  issued 
for  general  governmental  purposea  mtist  re* 


main  tax  exempt.  The  Conference  commends 
the  Congress  for  deleting  provisions  from 
the  final  version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  which  would  have  subjected  their 
bonds  to  indirect  federsl  income  taxation. 

We  bellcvt  that  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket wiu  and  should  continue  to  be  en  im- 
portant source  or  the  capital  needs  of  state 
and  local  governments.  However,  the  volume 
of  new  bond  Issues  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments win  likely  grow  substantially  In 
the  years  ahead  in  order  to  finance  the  In- 
creasing demands  for  new  and  expanded 
capital  facilities.  At  the  some  time,  events 
of  the  last  several  years  show  that  ilicse 
bond  tsjues  are  poniculcxly  vulnerable  to 
antt-lnflitlouary  monetary  policies  and  In- 
terest rate  changes.  Based  on  these  facts,  tbe 
Na*  tonnl  Governors'  Conference  recognizes 
the  desirability  of  developing  constructive 
proposals  for  broadening  the  market  for 
state  and  local  bonds.  Such  proposals  should 
not  In  any  way  impair  the  access  of  state 
and  lijcal  govemments  to  the  tax-exempt 
market  cr  Infringe  upon  these  govcmments' 
Independence  in  debt  financing 

INTEESTATE  TAXATION   OP  BUSINESS 

For  a  number  of  years  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' C-onference  has  expressed  opposition 
to  federal  legislation  which  would  restrict 
the  taxing  jurudJction  of  the  State  and  pro- 
vide preferential  tax  immunity  to  favored 
multistaie  businesses,  and  has  expressed  full 
support  for  legislation  which  would  give 
congressional  approval  to  the  enactment  of 
ths  MultlstAte  Tax  Compact  by  the  States, 
This  Conference  now  goes  one  step  further 
in  supporting  an  expanded  and  or  specific 
version  of  a  congressional  consent  bill  for 
the  Multistate  Tax  Compact  to  allay  expres- 
sions of  concern  in  the  Congress  that  the 
original  consent  bill  set  out  only  a  broad 
statenient  of  purpose,  and  to  counter  claims 
tnat  the  States  were  seeking  a  son  of  blank 
check  in  the  area  of  multistate  taxation 

The  Conference  therefore  urges  Congress 
to  enact  legislation,  drafted  by  the  AdviAory 
Cotnml&6io:j  on  Intergovernmentut  Relations 
in  collaboration  with  the  Council  cf  S'.ate 
Oovemmenu.  which  incorporates  the  Multi- 
state  Tax  Compact  and  expresses  congres- 
sional consent  to  enactment  by  the  States 
of  a  compact  substantially  the  »ame  thereto, 
plus  the  following  additional  provisions; 

(1)  The  three-fsctor  formula  (Uniform 
Division  of  Income  for  Tax  Purposes  Act). 
developed  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  Is 
made  mandatory  for  net  income  taxes  upon 
States  which  have  not  enacted  the  Compact 
by  July  1.  1971: 

(3)  States  are  given  jurisdiction  to  require 
collection  of  sales  tax  by  sellers  making  in- 
terstate deliveries  into  a  State  If  the  seller 
malces  regular  household  deliveries  there:  and 

(3)  Income  taxes  may  be  imposed  on  con- 
gressional salaries  only  by  the  district  and 
State  represented  by  the  Congressman. 

TAXATION  OP  INDUSTKIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONOB 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  so-caUed 

industrial  development  bonds  have  been  used 
for  non -governmental  purposes.  Unfortun- 
ately, federal  legislation  adopted  In  1968  to 
remove  the  tax-exempt  status  of  industrial 
development  bonds  erroneously  Included  In 
Its  definition  some  traditional  governmental 
functions  and  thus  made  them  taxable  tmder 
this  legislation.  The  Conference  reiterates  lt» 
19C9  resQt'itlon  urging  legislation  properly  to 
redefine  Industrial  development  bonds. 

NEW  APPEOACllES  TO  FEDEEAL-STATB 
PABTNEBBMIP 

Since  social  and  economic  problems  tran- 
scend state  boundaries.  States  have  long 
worked  together  in  efforts  to  solve  them.  Most 
major  problems  today,  however,  also  require 
federal  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Feder&l-Btate  partnership  In  regional  prob- 
lems has  taken  the  form  of  the  interstate 
con^iact  and  the  regional  commission.  The 
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Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has  suc> 
ces:>fuU7  brought  thirteen  State*  and  the 
Federal  Government  together  to  plan  and 
adminlJiter  programs  in  health,  education 
and  transportation,  assisted  by  substantial 
r<deral  bloc  grants. 

The  e:q)iration  date  In  1071  of  current  leg- 
islative authorization  for  the  Appalachian 
ite^ioUBl  Comnusdioo  oud  live  uiher  regicnal 
commissions  will  necessitate  a  review  of  the 
regional  concept.  As  problems  of  underde- 
veloped areas  and  interstate-metropolitan 
lueas  become  more  complex,  it  Is  certain 
there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  an 
exLeu5.iou  of  multi-state  administration  of 
programs  dealing  with  these  and  other  prob- 
lems. The  National  Gc,  ernors'  Conference 
recognizes  the  vital  lived  of  eSectlve  mecha- 
aUms  for  solving  auch  problems.  Any  new 
oailonal  legislation  should  Include  the  foU 
lowiug  basic  points: 

Allow  the  establishment  of  regional  com- 
mit>sions  Oa  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeut  and  tbe  States  involved; 

Provide  for  Governors  to  share  decision- 
maKing  authority  equally  with  federal  rep- 
ro-icniatives; 

Make  federal  participation  directly  re- 
fpcnsible  ro  the  President,  and  Srate  par- 
ticipation to  the  Governor; 

Provide  adequate  funds  for  initial  plao- 
ninij  and  policy  development,  and  adequate 
rtuthorlzatlon  for  the  future  appropriations 
nfter  tbe  priorities  of  each  commission  have 
beei:  determined:  and 

Should  not  be  uieti  as  a  substttute  for 
i'evL.'nue  sharing. 

rroeaAi,  bole  ik  state  planning 

Planning  has  always  been  a  vital  element 
in  tbe  decision-making  process,  and  in  recent. 
years  must  efXort  has  been  made  at  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  to  improve  tbe  methods 
by  which  it  is  done.  The  Federal  Qovero- 
ment  h&a  shown  its  concern  and  interest  by 
many  programs  oi  assistance  to  state  and 
local  goveramentfi  for  planning.  However. 
many  problems  have  ariAeu:  a  multiplicity 
ui  planning  grants  with  duierent  federal  re- 
quirements, uncertain  funding;  and  no  in- 
legi-auoQ  of  plans,  especially  at  tbe  federal 
level. 

Tbe  Natlomil  Governors'  Conference  urges 
that: 

Ttie  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  take  immediate  action  Co  correct  the 
confusing,  coutradictory,  duplicative  and 
o\  eriappmg  ma^^  of  federal  requirements  and 
aeiimiions  concerning  both  long-range  and 
annual  operatioual  plans.  Federal  agencies 
snuuld  recc^niM  the  Governor  as  the  chief 
ataie  pollc>'niaker  and  planner  responsible 
loi  the  coordinailoa  of  all  statewide  and 
uiulti-jurisdlctionat  sub-state  planning.  The 
WeoktM  heads  of  local  goveriunent  should  be 
re<.u)jui«ed  in  tbe  same  capacity  for  all  state 
and  lederol  programs  operating  within  tbe;.- 
junsdictlons. 

All  approprlute  share  of  tjie  funds  of  each 
iuncUoEuil  federal  giant  program  £>hould  be 
made  available  to  the  Governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relating  functional  plans  to  each 
other,  to  staten-lde  goals  and  policies  and  to 
local  development  pohcies-  This  eflort  should 
bcgm  with  HEW  which  ha-s  thirty-nine  pro- 
ara;ns,  each  requiring  a  statewide  long-range 
ur  utiuiial  ni>eratin3  plan. 

Major  federal  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram-s  should  provide  for  forward  funding 
on  a  two  or  three-year  basis:  minimum  an- 
nual funding  for  each  State;  laterprograni 
seivice  agreements:  evaluation  machinery; 
tconnlcol  assistance,  training  and  tuition  fee-^ 
:\a  I'li^lble  p.-oject  costs;  and  minunum 
attutdarduatlon  and  cuordinatioa  of  federal 
piuiiniug  deguitions  and  requirements. 

INTEKOOVBXItruCNTJU.   COOPTRATION   ACT 

The  National  Qovemors'  Conference  com- 
mends tbe  Congress  for  passage  of  tbe  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
which  among  other  things,  provides  for  keep- 


ing Oovemors  and  Legislatures  Informed  of 
federal  grant-in-aid  riiles  and  regulations, 
provides  a  means  to  obtain  flexibility  In  ad- 
miuLstratlon  of  the  "single  state  agency" 
requirement,  provides  QexlblUty  In  state 
banking  of  federal  funds,  authorizes  federal 
agencies  to  render  technical  assistance  and 
training  senrlces  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  reimbursable  basis,  and  provides 
for  federal  coordination  with  local  authorl- 
'.ics  ri>gard;ng  land  use. 

The  Conference  is  gratified  at  the  action 
o:  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  provkllng 
directives  for  implementation  of  this  Act 
through  circulars  A-05,  A-M  and  A-97.  Gov- 
ernors should  especially  note  Circular  A-05, 
which  encourages  the  establlihment  of  clear- 
inghouses and  review  procedures  through 
whjch  federally  aided  local  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  development  projects  can  be  co- 
ordinated with  State  activities,  and  pro>ect8 
of  diaerent  state  agencies  can  be  coordinated 
with  one  another.  This  Circular  may  poten- 
tially be  used  to  enhance  the  ability  of  tbe 
Governor  to  ooordlnata  tbe  management  of 
state  programs. 

Tbe  Conference  urgee  Congress  now  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation by  enacting  legislation  which  would 
establish  procedures  to  allow  the  simpllflca-' 
tton  of  accounting,  auditing  and  reporting  of 
federal  assistance  ftinds;  autborlze  tbe  Pres- 
ident, subject  to  congressional  veto,  to  con- 
solidate federal  assistance  programs  within 
agencies;  allow  Joint  funding  simpliflcatlon 
for  the  packaging  of  grants  for  the  same  or 
related  programs;  and  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  and  executive  review  of  grant 
programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness. 

THAINING 

Tbe  growing  complexity  of  stale  govern- 
ment programs,  and  of  tbe  man;  intergovern- 
mental programs  in  which  States  are  In- 
volveo.  i^  placing  an  enormous  burden  upon 
state  officials  and  employees  responsible  for 
the  over-all  management  and  unity  of  state 
operations.  Training  la  a  necessary  part  of 
equipping  these  ofSololi  and  these  employees 
to  curry  their  burdens. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  com* 
mends  the  Council  of  State  Governments  for 
strengthening  Its  training  activities:  the 
Conference  notes  tbe  successful  seminar  held 
in  December  of  1968  for  newly-elected  Gov- 
ernors and  their  aides,  the  continuing  work 
of  the  Council  and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Budget  Officers  In  providing  poUcy- 
oriented  training  for  budget  personnel,  the 
newly  established  training  program  for  leg- 
islators and  legislative  stoJI.  tbe  recent  col- 
laboration with  organisations  of  local  ofQclals 
to  provide  training  on  matters  of  Intezgov- 
ernnienul  concern,  and  (be  scheduled  1970 
seminar  for  Governors '-elect  and  their  aides. 
The  Conference  urges  further  intensification 
of  these  eiTorts. 

Tlie  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  now 
before  Congress  should  help  to  strengthen 
state  and  local  training  programs.  The  Con- 
ference endorses  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

CLUJtINGBOUSE   TOR   StATI   CONSCTLTING   HELP 

All  Governors  have  on  occasion  needed  the 
temporary  assistance  of  persons  from  outside 
their  state  govermneats  to  bring  a  different 
pentpectlve  to  policy  issues  ae  well  a*  to  bring 
to  bear  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
In  various  fields  of  state  government.  Al- 
through  private  consulting  firms  and  univer- 
sities have  been  used  to  help  provide  this  as- 
sistance, a  major  reservoir  of  talent,  largely 
unti4}ped.  Is  the  State  Governments  of  tbe 
Nation.  Tlie  use  of  this  talent  would  be  of 
benefit  both  to  the  State  receiving  help  and, 
through  broadening  tbe  experience  of  the 
personnel  involved,  to  the  State  supplying 
the  expertise. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  re- 
qr.ests  that  Its  Secretariat  establish  a  clear- 
inghouse to  enable  States  to  draw  upon  tbe 
experience  and  t&lents  in  tbe  State  Oovem- 
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ments  by  helping  States  define  their  prob- 
lems with  precision  and  clarity,  and  identify, 
ing  employees  in  titate  governments  who  ar« 
qualified  to  provide  eUective  assisiancu. 

rEDERAl.   AID   IN'ruRMATION    SYSTEM 

The  Natlouui  Governors'  Conference  bas 
followed  with  interest  the  development  ut 
federal  aid  information  systems  in  the  States. 
StaLes  require  such  a  system  ut  tiiat  detailed 
lalormiitiuu  on  iedetol  aid  program  ami- 
ability,  plans  ana  periorii^uce  appiica&ie  to 
tbe  btate  can  be  asceriaiu&U  m  re:>pjQ»e  to 
the  iuquiries  and  need^  ol  local  governments, 
state  odicials  aud  congressmen. 

The  development  of  iiuorniacion  systems 
on  the  availaoiiity  of  feucral  grunto-ia-«i<i 
pomts  up  the  foci  that  oggre^ive  "grauu- 
mausnip"  is  required  to  obtain  oil  lunos  U/ 
which  a  jurlsdJCLiou  is  eutuied.  Thu  should 
not  be  necessary.  Grants  should  be  maoe  oq 
the  basis  of  need,  not  on  the  basis  oi  aoiiity 
to  obtain  the  grant,  i'he  Foueral  Ooverumsot 
should  provide  each  State  the  detailed  la- 
formation  necessary  for  state  and  local  gjT- 
ernmenu  to  malfe  aud  receive  approval  lor 
graijt  applications. 

The  States  In  turn  have  an  obligation  to 
plan  for  efiectlve  ube  ol  ftmds  and  to  report 
periodically  on  fioauclal  status  and  pro^tim 
dccomplisbmeuts. 

iLDlSUkl^C&ANl-ilt-Ata  ACFSOHaiATIONS 

Tbe  National  Governor's  Conference 
uciuiuw  ledges  the  iinportai^ce  of  feder4l 
grants-in-aid  in  tbe  bnauclug  of  stau!  snd 
local  programs.  These  olds  now  amount  lu 
nearly  one-filih  tbe  total  federal  domefluc 
budget  ond  one-filth  of  total  state  expendi- 
tures. Aid  programs  have  proliferated  in  Uic 
past  several  years,  and  now  number  over 
100  separately  funded  activities. 

The  number  of  programs  and  the  large 
amounts  of  dollars  invulved  make  Impera- 
tive the  proper  admiuiitratlon  of  these  pro- 
grams so  that  the  natiuuoi  objectives  toward 
•vUich  they  are  aimed  can  be  acnieveU.  Mauy 
of  the  policy  statements  of  this  Confereuce 
deai  with  tins  Issue  with  respect  to  mdivlduol 
programs.  The  federal  Government— tlie 
Pret>ideni,  Congress,  and  the  admimrLerlng 
agecicie»--c>houid  work  clo^ly  with  fitit^ 
otTiclals  m  developing  appropriatiou  sod  ad- 
ministrative procedures  to  provide  msxlmuin 
flexlbUlty  tn  carrying  out  program  objectives 
and  maximum  certamiy  of  federal  action. 
SpectbcaUy,  the  Conference  endorses  the  fol- 
lowing concepts: 

blocit  grant  legislation  to  bring  together 
all  grauu  relating  to  broad  lunctional  areas; 

grant  consolidation,  to  allow  the  Presideut 
to  combine  grant  programs,  subject  to  legis- 
lative veto; 

Joint  funding  slmpliUcatlon,  to  allow  fed- 
eral agencies  to  cooperuie  with  State  requwts 
to  combine  several  granu  in  tbe  admiaisira- 
tton  of  one  State  program; 

appropriotjons  couswuani  with  authwlza- 
.lons.  to  proviue  a  greater  degree  ol  ceriamij 
in  the  amount  of  fuudiag  to  be  expected; 

advance  f  undmg  for  at  least  two  years,  «- 
peclally  for  canstruciion  projects,  so  that 
the  necessary  conuacw  can  be  let  with  «- 
surance  of  fulfillment;  and 

annual  appropriations  prior  to  start  ol  fis- 
cal year,  to  provide  the  States  sufficient  Itid 
time  for  planning  the  pn-gram  and  hiring 
atoff. 

ETCuuiTiow  or  mstnujcci 

It  is  long  established  national  policy  to 
leave  to  the  States  tbe  basic  task  of  regulat- 
ing the  insurance  mduatry.  The  States  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  do  a  creditable  Job 
of  regulation,  ond  in  the  aggregate  the  lo- 
«urance  Industry  is  well  regulated. 

The  Naticnal  Govcrnora'  Conference  op- 
poses federal  legislation  which  would  creaU 
a  federal  bureaucracy  for  the  regulation  of 
insurance,  aud  Congrcas  should  be  ever- 
mUidlul  of  the  States'  role  In  this  importaiu 
area.    If   corrective   national    legislation  is 
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nscessory,  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence stanfF.  ready  to  work  with  Congress  to 
sehleve  positive  resulta. 

PREAMBLE 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  has  re- 
viewed the  Policy  Statemente  adopted  by 
the  Conference  In  1969  in  the  areas  of  Wel- 
fare, Manpower,  Health  and  Education. 

Based  on  this  review  and  on  our  assessment 
of  the  ctirrent  domestic  problems,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  reaffirms  the 
1969  Policy  Statements.  In  the  Committee's 
view  those  statements  continue  to  express 
tlie  priorities  for  domestic  action  which  we. 
u  OoTemors.  believe  should  guide  the  Ped- 
etal  Government  tn  the  development  of  do- 
mettic  propramfi. 

The  continuing  fiscal  crisis  faced  by  the 
StatM  and  their  localities  grows  more  urgent 
and  the  demand  for  tbe  basic  human  services 
conHnues  to  mount.  Thus,  prompt  and 
ffTectlve  action  remains  a  most  urgent  goal 
of  the  Committee  on  Humon  Resources. 

Tn  order  to  keep  the  Human  Resources 
oollcT  Btatements  attuned  to  current  develop- 
nipnts.  fhe  Human  RefM3urces  Committee 
nibmlti  for  adoption  by  the  1970  Annual 
mee^lne  of  the  Notional  Govprnnrs*  Confer- 
rac**  fhe  following  Indicated  amendmpnt  and 
BtMinons  to  the  policy  statements  on  human 
resotirces. 

WTLFMIE  arroRM 

1.  Substitution,  on  a  phased  basis,  of  a 
federally  financed  system  of  welfare  pay- 
ments for  the  current  federal-state  program 
for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  dependent 
children,  and  including  al?o  the  general  os- 
Fi-^tanre  profrrams  now  financed  bv  the  States 
themfclves  Eligibility  and  grants  would  be 
dp'ermlned  bv  the  Federal  Government:  the 
iv*+em  would  be  stnte  administered  under 
f«l*nil  guidelines.  The  system  should  in- 
'■Midp  ri'Bll.^^-Ic  Income  exemptions  to  provide 
incentives  for  persons  to  Rppk  emplovment. 
AdeousTe  dav  care  for  children  of  working 
mother?  and  an  expanded  federal  tob  train- 
ing tJT'^eram  should  also  be  assured. 

3.  Inpreose  in  the  present  levela  for  all 
I^i^TTirnts  under  the  Old  Age  Survlvont  Dln- 
'iblllt'-  Tntuntnee  Prosram.  with  a  minimum 
pirTPtn*  of  lion  net  month. 

S  Tntnrtrr  of  the  nresent  Old  Awn  A*?")**- 
an''<*  AM  to  the  Permani»ntlv  r»nd  TotnJH- 
Di«hMw!  and  A'd  to  the  B'ind  nrogramB  to 
tb*  Boriftl  SecurJtv  Program  with  n*ivmen».5 
***<?!»  imrte  from  ffrteml  genenil  revenues  to 
•^"  Bnclnl  Securttv  Trust  Pund  to  cover  tbe 
inT^aepd  ro*t. 

I  T»Pr)(»w  *>v  thf  <U(rrAt5rv  nf  Health.  -Edti- 
Mtfon.  ftTirt  Weifitre  of  Fed^rsi  reffiilatlonp  «•; 
To  thf-lr  adverse  effect  with  respect,  to  the 
follrwing- 

8  The  u«e  of  the  rt*»eTflrat1on  FTstem  for 
1e*ennlDlng  welfare  ellglbllltv.  Anv  s\ich 
■r^rtera.  If  mandRted  bv  the  Pedenil  Gov. 
fmment.  fhould  orovlde  the  States  with 
anDrmtrlnte  options  end  flexlbllltv  as  to  form 
ind  Motent. 

h  The  contlnuaMon  of  welfare  navmenta 
d'lrlng  th?  nendencv  of  anpeal  to  persona 
whose  grantB  are  reduced  or  who  are  deter- 
mined Ineligible. 

6,  Tn  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition: 

a.  TncrefleM  federal  funrts  for  the  Food 
StxwD  Program  t-o  that  welfare  r**clplenrj«  and 
low-lTicome  persotig  in  all  Stat**  could  be 
Mvered  bv  the  Pood  SUmp  Program.  We 
cimmend  the  Admlnlatratlon  and  tbe  Oon- 
rrpM  for  the  action  taken  to  date  and  con- 
Unue  to  urge  full  funding  for  the  Pood 
Stamn  Program. 

b.  Removal  of  existing  provlalona  prohlblt- 
lag  counties  and  eltles  from  partlclnatlnB  In 
both  the  Pood  stainD  Program  and  tbe  Fed- 
eral Comm^fiu'.es  Dtstrlbutlon  Program. 

c.  Reduction  of  the  purcbiee  requirements 
for  food  stamps  and,  where  necewarv.  pro- 
^tlon  of  tree  stamps  to  welfare  recipients. 
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d.  Consideration  of  providing  food  stamps 
in  Meu  of  a  portion  of  welfare  payments,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  recipient.  We  com- 
mend the  Administration  for  its  proposed 
amendments  to  tbe  Family  Assistance  Act  In 
regard  to  food  stamps  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 

e.  Transfer  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
programs  under  the  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  nnd  Welfare. 
We  support  the  Administration's  proposal  in 
regard  to  Pood  Stamps  and  urge  Its  adoption 
by  Congress.  We  also  urge  that  flexibility  be 
provided  for  unified  state  administration 
^here  desired. 

f.  Expansion  of  federal,  state  and  local  pro- 
grams to  provide  nutrition  education. 

6.  The  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  should  work  toward 
tbe  development  of  a  rational  asslsf«nce  sys- 
tem which  takes  Int^  account  the  full  Impact 
of  the  total  range  of  direct  and  indirect  aid 
to  the  poor.  Such  a  system  should  include 
a  national  eligibility  policy  which  takes  Into 
account  all  source?  of  Income  and  which  pro- 
vides for  a  workable  work  incentive. 

7.  The  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish reasonable  national  standards  of  assist- 
ance with  required  regional  or  geographic 
differentials. 

HEALTH 

1.  Adoption  by  tbe  Federal  Government  of 
a  national  universal  health  insurance  pro- 
f-ram coupled  with  hospital  cost  controls  as 
the  primary  method  of  keeping  rising  health 
co-ts  from  preventing  all  people  from  receiv- 
ing the  medical  care  they  need.  Such  a  pro- 
rram  should  utilise  the  exi.«tlng  private  en- 
terprise medical  system.  P\ibUcly  paid  pro- 
grams .■such  .13  Medicaid  should  be  used  only 
as  a  secondary  program  for  those  who  have 
u.wd  up  their  insurance  benefits.  Medicaid 
should  be  lOO  percent  feder:»lly  financed. 

2.  Adequate  funding  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  (a*  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Pood  Program  for  low-income  group.^  vul- 
nerable to  malnutrition  to  make  selected  nu- 
tritious foods  available  to  Infants,  pre-school 
children,  pregnant  women  and  nursing 
mothers,  and  (b)  programs  to  provide  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  and  breakosts 
through  schools,  summer  recreational  pro- 
grams 'ind  day  care  centers  to  assure  nil 
children  from  low-Income  families  one  or  two 
nutritious  meals  per  day.  We  strongly  urge 
that  attempts  to  curtail  the  Supplementary 
F.^od  Program  be  stopped  and  that  Instead  It 
be  further  expanded  to  Include  adolesceat 
children. 

3.  Expansion  of  federal  and  State  progmms 
of  grants  and  loan  payments  to  encourage 
the  development  and  rehabilitation  of  health 
facilities  portlctilarly  In  low-Income  areas 
where  maternal  and  child  health  care  is  In- 
adequate. 

4.  Review  of  tbe  formula  for  tbe  allocation 
of  federal  funds  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  health  facilities  to  assure 
that  ibe  funds  arc  bemg  devoted  to  meeting 
ihe  Nation's  most  urgent  needs. 

5.  --assurance  that  the  allocation  within 
a  State  of  federal  funds  for  the  construction 
and  modemlautlon  of  the  various  types  of 
health  facilities  be  based  on  priorities  de- 
veloped by  the  State  and  be  In  accordance 
with  plans  developed  through  state  compre- 
hensive health  planning. 

6.  Placement  of  responsibility  for  compre- 
hensive he\lth  planning  In  tbe  Office  of  the 
Asiistont  Secretary  of  Health  and  Scientific 
Affairs  of  tbe  U-3.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  ind  Welfare,  Sucb  a  deslgzuitlon 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  major  responsibility  aud 
reliance  placed  on  such  efforts  by  Governors 
and  enhance  the  poeslbllitles  of  achieving  a 
federal-state  "partnership"  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  health  services. 

7.  We  support  restoration  of  proposed  cuts 


in  federal  funds  for  the  Medicaid  Program 
or  assurance  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  In- 
sure that  these  cuts  ore  not  merely  passed 
back  to  state  and  local  governments  in  tbe 
form  of  increafvd  expenditures  or  result  in 
reduced  services  for  recipients. 

8.  Removal  of  ceilings  on  the  amount  of 
federal  expenditures  for  Medicaid  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

E0nCi»TION 

1.  Aaeumpcion  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  far  greater  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  education.  Such  increased  fed- 
eral financial  participation  should  toke  the 
form  of  general  grant*  to  the  State*  for  ed- 
ucational purposes.  Both  the  legislation  and 
federal  regulations  for  such  a  program 
should  leave  maximum  flexibility  to  States 
and  localities  to  develop  pmgrams  to  meet 
iheir  most  urgent  needc.  The  baste  purpose 
o'  such  a  program  would  be  to  help  meet 
the  rnpldlv  rldng  basic  co«t  of  education, 
not  to  stimulate  new  exipplementary  pro- 
grams. Such  profirams  should  not  mandate 
tbe  creation  of  any  new  state  or  local  ad- 
minlstra'lve  mechanisms. 

2.  Adequate  ndvanoe  fimdlng  of  existing 
federal  programs  commensurate  with  crit- 
ical education  needs. 

3.  Consolidation  of  existing  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  education  Into  broad 
functional  categories,  thereby  Increo-Mng 
the  ability  of  States  and  localities  to  design 
progmms  within  broad  federal  policy  guide- 
lines to  me*?t  critical  needs  In  Individual 
State  and  localities. 

4.  Maximum  administrative  simplifica- 
tion of  planning,  application,  allocation,  ac- 
counting and  reporting  procedures  for  all 
conaolidnted  grant-in-aid  programs  tn  as- 
sure that  the  Intended  purpose  of  oon*ollda- 
tlon  of  grants  la  not  subverted  through  de- 
tRlled  admlnlctrative  requirements. 

5.  We  support  the  President's  propomil  to 
establish  an  Intergovernmental  commission 
on  education  broadlv  representative  of  local, 
«tat«  and  federnl  ofKclal*  and  educational 
persormel  to  furnish  guidance  to  the  Con- 
eresB.  tbe  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  nnd  the  States,  for  mo<<t  effec- 
tive educp.tional  programs,  and  to  continual- 
ly review  the  goals,  quality  and  cost  of  our 
"duciMona!  system. 

6.  ProvlElon  tn  federal  programs  for  Joint 
federal  -state-local  development  of  stand  - 
ardized  statlptlcal  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion nccesyary  f-^r  pound  onalvfls  of  educa- 
tjonal  needs  and  prngnsms.  Such  stondard- 
Ized  and  comparable  data  Is  essential  for 
educational  panning  at  nil  level?  of  govern- 
ment. We  commend  the  Admlnl^tratifrn  for 
Its  support  of  this  position  nnd  continue  to 
urge  adequate  fundine  for  the  Nntlnnol  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  Statistics  nnd  for  state 
efTorti  to  redesign  and  clarify  state  and  local 
Input?!  into  the  National  Center. 

7.  Immediate  funding  of  student  loan  pro- 
gram by  guarantying  Interest  at  the  prime 
rste  on  Ftudent  loans. 

8  The  Federal  Government  should  not  cut 
back  the  funding  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ncntlon  Loan. 

9  We  support  enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  federal  support  for  com- 
mimlty  colleges.  vocational — t«*chnical 
schools,  and  comprehensive  community  col- 
leges or  their  equivalents.  Such  legislation 
should  assure: 

That  anv  sucb  leglslatloi  .ke  Into  ac- 
count the  dlversltv  of  State  higher  and  poet- 
rccondary  education  structures. 

That  community  colleges  be  an  iniegrsl 
part  of  the  total  higher  and  post-secondary 
education  programs  of  the  8tat«s. 

That  progranis  be  administered  through 
state  agencies  designated  as  responsible  for 
post -secondary  and  higher  educational 
planning. 

That  such  legislation  not  call  for  tbe  crea- 
tion of  new  and  additional  competing  state 
higher  educational  agencies. 
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HANPOWCm   TtAINIKC    AHD    MVKLOPMKNT 

1.  Enftctment  of  lederal  legislation  which 
would  conscUdate  federal  manpower  pro- 
granu.  provide  for  fleiUble  funding  of  these 
prognuns,  and  enable  the  States  to  coordinate 
all  manp'^wer  training  and  development  ac- 
tivities within  a  State. 

2.  H#view  by  Governors  of  the  ttate  ad- 
ministrative structure  for  manpower  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  each  State  ha«  (a>  an 
effecOve  mechanism  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive statewide  manpower  plan,  and  (b)  an 
agency  which  ha£  the  capability  to  admin- 
ister a  unified  system  of  manpower  services. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  national  computer- 
ised Job  bank  which  would  provide  informa- 
tion re^iardJng  available  Jobs  and  job 
appUcanu. 

4.  Provision  for  systematic  review  and  as- 
sessment of  the  effectiveness  of  manpower 
programs. 

5.  Elstablisbment  of  State  &lanpowcr 
Training  Staffing  Centers  with  federal  finan- 
cial support  to  a?sure  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  personnel  to  plan  and  Bdmlnlster 
manpower  programs. 

«.  Increased  efforts  by  States  to  work  with 
private  business  to  increase  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged.  Specifically.  Gov- 
ernors should  work  with  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen  in  the  development  of 
a  statewide  "JOBS"  program. 

7.  The  National  Governors'  Conference  bos 
called  for  the  enactment  of  comprehensive 
federal  manpower  legislation  which  would 
C'>ordlnftte  federal  manpower  programs.  The 
Conference  also  endorres  a  strong  State  role 
in  m-'nouwcr  programs  so  that  they  can  be 
effectively  coordinated-  If.  however,  the  State 
is  to  be  given  a  major  responsibility  In  the 
area  of  manpower,  it  must  also  be  given 
adequate  authority  to  meet  this  responal- 
hlllty.  Federal  legislation  must  assure  that 
States  arc  allowed  suflicient  nexlbillty  to 
develop,  in  close  cooperation  with  local  olfi- 
clals,  the  most  effective  adnuntstratlve  struc- 
tures possible. 

a.  We  urge  an  additional  federal  program 
for  creating  new  federally  financed  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  related  employablltty  develop- 
ment and  training. 

SARCOTTCS  AND  OANCEBOrs  .SUBSTANCES 

1.  The  National  Governors'  Conference  rec- 
ognises the  growing  epidemic  of  drug  abuse 
and  addiction  and  the  need  for  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  by  this  Committee  as 
well  05  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement. 
Justice,  and  Public  Safety.  It  further  rec- 
ognizes that  this  problem  is  a  national  crisis 
snd  not  limited  to  any  geographic,  acclal.  or 
economifl  group.  Therefore,  the  following 
steps  are  recommended: 

Federal  and  state  government  should  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
attack  on  the  narcotics  and  dangerous  sub- 
stances problem.  Svich  an  effort  should  in- 
clude law  enforcement,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. Toward  this  end,  a  Joint  federal- 
state  coordinating  committee  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

Prompt  diplomatic  action  should  be  token 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  the 
illegal  importation  of  narcotics  and  other 
drugs. 

States,  tn  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ments, should  undertake  a  major  public 
preventive  education  campaign  Involving  a 
broad  range  of  commtuuty  resources  includ- 
ing local  schools  to  assure  that  the  true  na- 
ture of  drugs  and  addiction  Is  well-known 

A  full  range  of  treatment  resources  should 
be  made  available  to  all  addicts  who  can 
benefit  from  it.  Substantial  federal  financial 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  the  funding 
of  a  broad  range  of  flexible  state  and  local 
programs. 

The  States  should  Join  with  the  Federal 
0:fVernment  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
basic  underlying  causes  of  the  growing  drug 
abuse    problem.   Such    a   study   should   ex- 


amine the  underlying  social  is&ues  which  ma^ 
lead  to  addiction  as  well  as  the  causal  proc- 
esses w^hlch  promote  initiation,  continuance, 
termination,  and  relapse  In  drug  usage. 

The  Stati  Role  m   BiitANcra  Tbakbfobta- 

TION  PLANKIWC  and  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Governors  of  the  SUtes  pledge  their 
continued  action  to  deal  with  the  expand- 
ing and  changing  transportation  needs  In 
the  decade  of  the  Seventies. 

1.  We  commend  the  U.S.  Transportation 
Department  for  lu  development  of  a  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy  which  centers 
the  responsibility  and  power  for  priority  de- 
clslon-makLng  in  the  chief  executives  of  the 
SUtea. 

2.  We  call  upon  all  States  to  study  the 
need  to  develop  administrative  and  legal 
mechanisms  to  plan,  develop,  finance,  con- 
struct, administer  and  regulate  the  compre- 
hensive transportation  system  which  the  cltl- 
eens  of  our  States  deserve.  Many  States  have 
taken  such  action  by  creating  state  depart- 
ments of  transportation. 

3.  We  strongly  endorse  the  continuation 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  an  inviolate 
source  of  revenue  to  the  States.  We  strongly 
urge  the  early  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  with  funds  thereafter  being  available 
to  the  States  for  the  updating  and  renewal 
of  our  primary  and  secondary  highways,  as 
well  as  urban  systems. 

4.  We  endorse  the  creation  of  the  Airport,' 
Airways  Development  Trust  Fund,  supported 
by  a  separate  fund  source  and  not  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fimd. 

5.  We  urge  the  creation  of  an  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Trust  Fund,  supported  by  a 
separate  fund  source  and  not  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

6.  We  urge  the  contlnuaUon  of  federal 
financial  assistance  programs  dealing  with 
railroads,  waterways,  and  highway  safety 

7.  Each  State  should  be  guaranteed  that 
Its  proportionate  share  of  funds  under  each 
trust  fund  will  not  be  reduced.  Furthermore, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  divert  any  trust  funds. 

8.  The  Governor,  as  the  elected  chief  execu- 
tive of  his  State.  Is  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  the  transportation  needs  and 
priorities  of  his  own  State.  Therefore,  the 
Governor  must  be  free  from  federally  Im- 
posed restrictions  In  determining  transporta- 
tion priorities.  Federal  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  allow  each  state  chief  executive 
the  flexibility  to  carry  out  the  state-deter- 
mined priorities  and  needs  for  transportation 
development.  The  Governor  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  his  executive  prerogatives 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  his  State  by  having 
the  ability  to  tran-sler,  upon  a  limited  basis, 
funds  among  the  various  federal  transporta- 
tion trust  funds  and  grant  programs  to  meet 
his  own  State's  priority  transportation  needs. 

TRANSPOaTATION  AND  THR  XKVWOHMENT 

The  National  Governors*  Conference 
pledges  a  continued  fight  agtilnst  the  pol- 
lution of  our  environment  by  the  wortes  and 
by-producta  of  our  growing  transportation 
system 

The  Governors  believe  the  fallowing  proo- 
lems  should  be  the  subject  of  a  sustained 
antl-poUutlon  effort  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government: 

1.  Air  pollution  caused  by  gasoline  pow- 
ered automobiles,  diesel  trucks,  locomotives 
and  ships,  and  aircraft  fueled  with  kerosene 
and  gasoline: 

2.  Water  pollution  caused  by  the  spillage 
from  vessels  of  untreated  sewage,  oil  from 
machinery  and  bilges,  and  crude  petroleimi 
spills  from  tankers; 

3.  Lei..d  pollution  caused  by  sewage  dis- 
charge frim  rnilrodd  trains,  by  abandoned 
automobiles,  by  Utter,  and  the  scarring  of 
landscape  from  removal  of  coal  and  other 
fuel  sources: 

4.  Nol.<!e  pollution  and  nuisance  caused  by 
aircraft,  autoe.  trucks,  railroad  trains,  and 


ships,  and  by  heavy  construction  associated 
wiui  transportation. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  aspect  of  transpor- 
tation is  there  a  greater  need  for  States  to 
be  tree  from  restrictive  federal  pre-emption. 
The  Governors  call  upon  the  federal  gov^ 
emment  to  provide  effective  minimum  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  basic  health  and  safety 
of  every  citizen,  while  leaving  state  govern- 
ments free  to  deal  with  problems  that  have 
reached  extraordinary  severity,  or  to  re. 
spond  to  citizen  demands  for  a  higher  level 
of  environmental  quality  than  that  which 
would  be  supported  nationwide. 

The  Governors  pledge  a  sustained  eDort 
to  develop  a  combination  of  laws  and  pro- 
grams which  will  punish  polluters  of  the 
environment,  while  providing  incentlvet 
where  necessary  to  those  whose  efforts  can 
combat  environmental  decline.  The  Gover- 
nors coll  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
Join  with  the  States  in  a  vast  research  ti- 
tan to  measure  pollution  and  to  apply  in- 
novative technology  In  discovering  nra 
sources  of  energy  and  new  techtuques  of 
reducing  and  dispensing  of  wastes  produced 
by  our  transportation  system. 

The  Governors  pledge  Increased  emphuii 
in  the  design  of  highways  and  other  trans- 
portation systems  so  that  tbese  racllttJei 
complement  rather  than  conflict  with  tht 
totsl  environment  In  both  Us  natural  and 
man-made  aspects.  Further,  programs  lor 
the  preservation  and  development  of  historic 
and  scenic  vistas  along  transportation  cor- 
ridors should  l>e  encouraged  by  the  reward 
of  additional  federal  financial  assistance  for 
increased  state  and  local  action,  rather  than 
by  the  present  threat  contained  In  the  High- 
way Beautlficatlon  Act.  of  a  ten  percent 
penalty  In  highway  funds. 

HIOHWATS 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  sup- 
ports continued  development  of  a  natlonsl. 
state  and  local  network  of  highways,  streeti 
and  roads  which  are  well  planned,  coordi- 
nated, and  safe.  Highways  will  continue  to 
be  the  principal  mode  In  America's  tnns- 
portation  system  even  as  it  becomes  more 
flexible  and  balanced  In  the  future. 

The  Governors  urge  the  following  action 
as  port  of  the  partnership  between  State  axKl 
Federal  Governments  in  highway  constnic- 
tlon: 

1.  Funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
should  not  be  suspended  or  withheld;  sod 
we  hereby  request  the  Executive  Committee 
to  take  necessary  steps  to  provide  that  court 
action  be  undertaken  to  challenge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  withhold  distribution 
of  Highway  Trust  Funds. 

2.  Apportionments  from  the  Hli^wiy 
Trust  Fund  should  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  1st  of  July  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  to  enable  the  States  to  adequately 
plan   their   highway  construction   program 

3.  The  revolving  fund  within  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  set  aside  for  the  advance  pur- 
chase of  right-of-way,  should  be  made  avail- 
able as  soon  as  pooslble,  and  continued  as  % 
measure  of  economy  and  planning. 

4.  Federal  fuel  taxes  should  not  be  in- 
creased to  the  detriment  of  the  States"  abil- 
ity to  use  the  fuel  tax  as  a  source  of  teveoue 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
highway  system. 

5.  Primary  authority  for  coordination- 
planning  and  flexible  dletrtbution  ot  trust 
funds  within  the  States  should  continue  to 
be  at  the  State  Government  level. 

8.  After  completion  of  the  present  Inter- 
state System,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
should  be  continued  as  part  of  the  fletlWe 
fund  described  above.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  in  the  post-Inter- 
state period  ahould  be  to  strengthen  the 
primary  and  secondary  system,  as  well  m 
urban  systems.  Completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  has  linked  the  Nation  togetbe 
as  nerer  before,  thereby  enoouraglng  odol- 
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thmol  travel  which  has  placed  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  those  portions  of  the  urban  primary 
«nd  secondary  streeu  and  road  system  that 
tjt  outdated  and  Inadequate. 

7.  We  endorse  the  concept  of  developing 
ft  system  of  scenic  highways  to  allow  access 
to  national  and  state  parka  and  Improved 
recreation  areas. 

8.  We  recommend  that  further  study  be 
given  for  methods  by  which  States  can  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  Relocation 
Assistance  Prc^;ram  contained  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation Is  needed  to  overcome  the  many 
legal  and  administrative  problems  created 
Dv  this  program. 

HIGHWAY  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 

The  National  Governors*  Conference  views 
with  alarm  the  tragic  number  of  preventable 
highway  and  traffic  accidents.  We  urge  the 
loUowlng  action  to  strengthen  the  inler- 
^verimiental  effort  to  make  our  streets  and 
bighways  safe: 

1.  We  support  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Administration  and  commend  its  creation 
■s  recognition  of  the  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  need  for  a  coordinated  attache 
upon  the  causes  of  highway  deaths  anc^ 
injuries. 

a.  The  Congress  should  give  Its  full  sup- 
port to  the  highway  safety  program  by  ap- 
propriating the  funds  necessarj'  to  accom- 
piuh  the  mandate  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

3.  The  Congress  should  amend  the  Act  so 
that  funds  for  highway  safety  will  be  al- 
locsted  In  a  bloc  grant  directly  to  the  ap- 
propriate state  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor. 

4.  An  Incentive  program  should  be  de- 
veloped to  reward  States  with  progressivL- 
highway  safety  programs.  This  would  re- 
ploce  the  present  ten  percent  penalty  clause 
inlbeAct. 

5.  The  President  should  seek  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Governors  when  selecting 
reprpientotion  from  Individual  States  fcr 
his  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  There  should  be  greater  coordination  rf 
research  conducted  by  the  National  HI:;h- 
way  Safety  Administration,  the  States  and 
private  Industry.  The  Bureau  should  act  as 
a  clearinghouse  and  information  source  for 
such  an  exchange  of  informaiion.  The  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  ahould  consult  with  the  ve- 
hicle equipment  safety  commissioners,  of  the 
States  when  determining  minimum  stand- 
ards for  vehicle  equipment,  and  should  de- 
sign standards  which  are  sufllciently  fleidble 
to  permit  Slates  to  Impose  additional  re- 
qiiireraent.'i  where  conditlon.<i  warrant. 

7  The  Bureau  should  work  v  Ith  ihc  Gov- 
eraon  in  encouraging  the  efforu  of  the 
private  sector  In  each  State  to  develop  public 
awarencfi-i  cf  highway  safety. 

AOIPORT   ORVCLOPMENJ 

The  States  plone«'r'^  in  the  develonment 
of  comprehensive  airport  plans  and  con- 
struction of  aviation  facilities.  Following 
Wrjrld  War  n.  cities,  counties,  and  public 
authorities  be^cm  the  construction  of  large 
airport  facilities,  using  excess  military  air- 
parts  In  1946  the  Federal  Government  for 
The  first  time  began  a  program  of  limited 
flTiancial  assistance  for  airport  construct! on . 
Forty-eight  States  hsve  state  aviation  agen- 
cies with  varying  responsibilities.  Twenty- 
five  States  own  and  operate  more  than  700 
airports.  Forty-three  States  have  budgeted 
nearly  4180  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  for 
iUrport  development. 

Despite  this  considerable  efi'ort,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  expresses  Its 
reat  concern  over  the  growing  over-loading 
of  our  national  airways  and  airport  system 
to  meet  the  air  transportation  needs  of  the 
United  States.  We  commend  the  Congress 
for  enacting  a  major  new  program  of  flnan- 
cl^    assistance     for     airport    development. 


However,  this  initial  step  must  tw  supported 
by  the  following  additional  action: 

1  Federal  legislation  imposing  new  or  tn- 
crpii&ed  taxes  and  user  charges,  particularly 
ta.xes  on  aircralt  fuel  and  terminal  use  lees, 
must  ngt  preempt  but  rather  prescn-'e  the 
power  of  States  and  localities  to  collect  op- 
proprlate  uxes  and  lees  to  support  their 
ihope  of  costs  for  olrpcrt  development  and 
Improvement. 

2.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive 
Nrtlcnal  Airport  S>^tem  Plan  should  be 
based  upon  individual  State  Airport  Systeme 
Plans,  developed  in  cooperation  with  federal 
and  local  governments. 

3  Sufllclent  funds  must  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  new  federal  legislation  for  air- 
port planning  activities  ct  the  state  govern- 
ment level  We  urp*  the  Secretary  of  Trana- 
portatlon  to  set  rrid"  not  le5?  than  one-third 
of  all  planning  fimds  in  the  new  Act  for 
use  solely  by  state  aviation  and  planning 
agencies. 

4  We  'irge  all  states  to  join  the  twenty- 
.■levc:.  States  which  have  adopted  the  "Uni- 
form State  Chann-ling  of  Federal  Airport 
Funds  Act"  as  drafted  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

5  We  urge  all  Stales  to  consider  provi- 
sions for  connecting  ground  trsnspor ration 
when  preparing  airport  plans. 

URBAN   MASS  TBANSPORTATION  ' 

States  are  employing  broad  and  varied 
tools  to  aid  public  transportBtlr.n  5>'stems. 
Every  State  has  exercised  Its  authority  to 
form  oreowlde  mass  transit  distrlcw.  and  to 
grant  them  taxing  authority  and  bonding 
powers.  Several  States  are  now  providing  di- 
rect capital  grant*  for  the  oonstructlon  of 
miss  transit  facilities.  States  are  involved  In 
providing  operctlng  subsidies,  and  States 
have  used  their  powers  of  taxation  and  tax 
exemption  to  stini\ilate  the  development  cf 
tri.nslt  service. 

State  action  is  a  must  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  mose  transit  problems.  The  State  has 
the  responsibility  to  give  each  urban  region 
the  attention  it  requires,  but  also  a  respon- 
sibility to  coordinate  among  the  IndlvlduaJ 
units  In  that  region.  The  State  can  usually 
help  resolve  conflicts  lietween  city  and  sub- 
urban political  subdlviEioiis. 

The  development  of  adequate,  modem  sys- 
tems of  urban  mass  transit  is  essential  to  the 
continued  life  of  the  urban  areas  within  our 
States,  To  accomplish  this  purpoee,  the  Na- 
tional Governors"  Coaference  urges  the  fol- 
^.>wmg  action. 

1.  The  establisliment  of  a  National  Public 
Transportation  Trust  Fund  The  program 
should  be  adequately  funded  by  the  Ft-eral 
Government  to  meet  the  needs  of  --h  the 
large  urban  areas  requiring  subway  or  rail 
transit  systems,  and  i.he  growing  urban  areas 
requiring  bus  transportation  faclUtles. 

2.  The  federal  assistance  program  should 
provide  for  cbanneUug  ol  transportation  as- 
tiftr.nce  funds  through  an  appropriate  state 
agency.  The  applicant  lor  assistdnce  under 
the  Act  should  first  receive  state  approval 
certifying  his  propoied  project  as  part  of  cr 


'  Scheduled  for  eonalderatlon  on  August 
10.  this  policy  position  was  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Transportation.  C<Bn- 
merce.  and  Technolog>'.  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  Chairman,  to  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  revisions  to  policy  position 
D.— I  which  had  been  previously  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  for  further  study  and 
PnnI  action  on  August  13.  Although  not 
brought  to  the  floor  as  a  separate  policy  pro- 
posal in  the  Conference's  finial  actions  on 
August  12,  It  was  the  Committee's  Intent 
that  this  policy  position  be  considered  In 
conjunction  with  policy  position  D.— 1  which 
was  approved  by  the  Conference.  Techni- 
cally. thU  policy  position  (D— 6)  may  lie 
conaldered  as  policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Transportation,  Commerce,  and  Technology. 


consistent  with  a  statewide  or  regional  com- 
prehensive transportation  plan. 

3.  The  Guvernor  or  bis  designee  should 
have  authority  to  set  prioriues  for  the  fund- 
ing of  public  iTunsponation  projects  within 
the  State,  and  these  prlontlee  should  1m  hon- 
<jred  by  the  Federal  Depariment  of  Trons- 
p_r  .i^ion. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  majur  federal 
grant  program  lo  states  for  public  tronspor- 
t.itlon  planning  a.nd  development  should  re- 
quire reciplen,  st^U':,  to  hi>ve  a  program  of 
tax  exemption  or  floanclal  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  transit  itystems.  a  specific 
atalewlde  agency  rospi^ntuble  for  public  trans- 
portation deve):}pment.  and  a  etiibewide 
transportation  pr,>gram  ii.  progrees. 

5.  The  Congress  should  iict  to  exempt  pub- 
lic and  private  transit  eystems  from  riie  fed- 
eral gasoline  tax,  thereby  providing  the^e 
syatems  with  a  form  of  badly  needed  fluan- 
riai  relief  tiiat  has  already  bi-sn  provided  at 
the  ^tavc  level  tn  severtl  cases 

OAnJtOADS 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  decline  of  the  railroads  as 
%  major  element  in  the  American  transporta- 
tion system  The  railroads  arc  essential  to  the 
continued  economic  role  to  fill  in  the  move- 
ment of  persons.  To  strengthen  our  Nation's 
roll  system,  we  urge  the  following: 

1.  Federal  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  rail  pas- 
senger system,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  indus- 
try, and  a  significant  role  for  the  States  in 
the  determination  of  necessary  services  and 
facilities  for  a  balanced  rail  transportation 
system. 

2.  Federal  legislation  to  create  a  federal- 
state  partnership  tn  regulating  the  safety  or 
ovt  railroad  system.  We  urge  legislation  pro- 
viding for  State  regulation  of  all  stationary 
railroad  facllltiefi  including  roadbeds,  grade 
crossings,  and  station  installation,  and  for 
federal  financial  as±lstance  in  this  intergov- 
ernmental effort. 

3.  The  Congress  should  conduct  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  present  federal  laws, 
regulations  and  policies  now  governing  the 
railroad  Industry  to  determine  what  unneces- 
sary burdens  and  impediments  are  placed 
upon  the  industry,  inhibiting  Its  adequate 
maintenance  and  development.  This  study 
should  include  an  examination  of  the  role 
and  policies  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  it  should  study  methods  for 
maintaining  inter-clty  service. 

4-  State  and  local  governments  should  com- 
pletely review  their  laws  and  regulations  af- 
fecting taxation  of  railroad  property  and  Im- 
poeltlon  of  unneeded  manpower  require 
ments.  A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the 
cost  burden  paid  by  railroads  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  grade  separations 
and  crosslnga  to  determine  an  equitable 
method  of  sharing  the  costs  between  the 
beneficiaries. 

5.  We  commend  the  Congress  for  Its  far- 
sighted  action  In  creating  the  research  and 
development  programs  for  railroads  and 
high-speed  ground  transportation.  We  urge 
continued,  adequate  funding  for  these  pro- 
grama. 

6.  We  coU  upon  the  railroad  industry  to 
recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  use  new  Initiative  and  energy  in 
improving  passenger  service.  Better  manage- 
ment techniques  and  creative  Investment  of 
resouroea  con  strengthen  this  vital  com- 
ponent of  tbe  Nation's  transportation  net- 
work. 

WATEKWATS 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  sup- 
ports the  eatabUahment  of  national,  uniform 
standards  for  safety  In  the  manufacture  and 
maintenance  of  boats.  We  support  continued 
State  liceoslng  and  regulattcm  of  boat  opera- 
tors and  operations 

We  recognize  the  growing  need  for  ferry 
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bo«t  and  water  surface  transportation  sya- 
tems  wbere  these  are  the  least  expensive  and 
moet  practical  vrajr  of  extending  traiuporta- 
cion  connection*.  We  call  upon  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation  to  Initiate  an 
action  program  to  give  aid  to  those  ports  of 
the  Nation  In  need  of  such  water  transpor- 
ta.tIon  development. 

C0MMC7NICAT10NS 

The  National  GovemoTB'  Conference  rec- 
ommends to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  the  full  re- 
exAinlnatlon  of  the  present  allocation  of  tbe 
frequency  spectrum. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
Increasing  need  to  allocate  radio  frequencies 
for  emergency  an  1  public  services.  A  ^>eclal 
frequency,  common  throughout  the  Nation, 
should  be  establlR.ied  for  emergency  medical 
senices  to  faclllLite  rommunl cations  be- 
tween ambulances  &nd  hoepltaU. 

COUMEBCff 

The  National  Governors*  Conference  en- 
dorses development  of  a  commercial  freight 
rate  structure  which  Is  non-dlscrlmfnatory 
and  does  not  promote  Inefficiency,  and  we 
urge  Congrees  to  undertake  a  study  to  this 
end. 

AOMPffTSTIwrtOK  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  O^  THS 
OMVFIBUS  CRIME  CONTEOL  AMD  SATB  arSCrTS 
ACT 

(a)  Condemnation  of  LEAA 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  com- 
mends the  admtnlntrators  and  staff  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
for  their  extensive  and  helpful  cooperation 
with  the  State?  in  Implementing  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1918,  Their  actions  In  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  qualified  staff  at  the  5tat«  level,  pro- 
viding wirle  latitude  to  the  States  In  develop- 
ing plans  for  Improving  the  entire  criminal 
Justice  system,  and  generally  supporting  the 
generni  state  partnership  required  in  a  bloc 
grant  program  lets  an  outstanding  example 
that  coald  well  be  emulated  by  other  federal 
departments.  Their  efforts  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  first  program  embodying  a  true 
bloc  ^ant  approach  to  an  Intergovernmental 
problem  are  noteworthy. 

<^)  Fiscal  policies 

The  National  Governors'  Conference 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  to  provide  full  funding  for  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act  to  Insure  the  effective 
accomplishment  of  Intergovernmental  crime 
control  action  in  dealing  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  serious  domestic  problems.  We 
urge  uniform  matching  requirements  for  all 
of  the  programs  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  Including  discretionary  money, 
at  a  ratio  of  ninety  perrent  federal  and  ten 
percent  non-federal  matching. 

We  oppose  the  mandating  by  Congress  of 
bloc  grant  fund.<i  for  any  specific  program 
purpose  thus  limiting  the  States'  flexibility. 

We  oppoae  the  administration  of  bloc  grant 
Funds  In  so  restrictive  a  manner  as  to.  In 
effect,  make  them  into  a  categorical  program. 

We  also  oppose  any  action  by  the  Congress 
which  would  mandate  a  specific  percentage 
of  State  appropnated  funds  to  match  local 
crime  control  programs. 

ffTATE-CXTT  COOFKEATIOIV 

The  National  Governor.'!'  Conference  re- 
states and  reemphaslze.'j  its  commitment  to 
vigorous  and  effective  action  to  control  the 
burdening  crime  problem  In  the  urban  areas 
of  our  States.  Recor^nlxlng  that  the  plague 
of  crime  knows  no  Jurisdictional  boundaries, 
the  Governors  of  the  States  pledge  their  ac- 
tive support  to  the  comprehensive  planning 
and  Intergovernmental  action  called  for  In 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1M8.  The 
Governors  are  firmly  committed  to  the  need 
for  a  working  partnership  with  elected  and 
.ither  policy-making  official?  In  the  counties 
and  municipalities  of  our  States  to  acceler- 
ate efforts  In  developing  comprehensive  met- 


ropolitan crime  control  programs  and  facili- 
ties. We  support  and  encourage  voluntary 
State  assistance  to  local  governments  for 
criminal  Justice  programs. 

CmiMn«AL    CODE  HEViaiON 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  finds 
that  one  of  the  moet  critical  needs  In  the  im- 
provement of  many  States'  criminal  Justice 
systems  In  the  revision,  modemlxatlon  and 
simpUflcaUon  of  the  criminal  code,  Includ- 
ing a  model  sentencing  code.  The  Governors 
of  the  States  pledge  their  commitment  to 
request  the  State  legislatures.  In  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  state  and  local  crim- 
inal Justice  officials  and  members  of  the  bar, 
to  review  and.  where  necessary,  revise  the 
State  criminal  code  immediately,  and  at 
least  once  each  decade  thereafter. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  re- 
quests that  the  American  Bar  Association, 
together  with  other  national  orgonlEatlons 
of  the  ertmlnal  Justice  bar  and  bench,  pro- 
vide professional  leadership  by  assisting  the 
States  In  this  code  revision  effort.  We  urge 
careful  consideration  by  all  States  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Standards  for  the 
administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  Governors  urge  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  establish  a  clearing- 
house for  state  criminal  code  revlalon  ef- 
forts. This  office  should  serve  only  ^  a 
source  of  advice  and  Information -sharing 
among  the  States. 

CmiMINAI,  JTT5TICE  STpmCS  XHPBOVEMKNT8 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  ex- 
presses Its  strong  commitment  to  the  inte- 
gration and  cooperation  of  all  state  and  local 
criminal  control  efforts  into  a  streamlined 
efficient  system  of  criminal  justice  admln- 
liitratlon: 

A.  To  this  end,  the  Oovemora  of  the  States 
sup[>ort,  encourage  and  will  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing steps  to  aid  law  enforcement  officials: 

1.  Personnel: 

a.  Development  of  minimum  statewide 
professional  standards  for  police  r'^crult- 
ment.  training  and  performance,  and  Im- 
provement In  law  enforcement  officers'  aoJ- 
orles. 

b.  Development  of  Incentive  or  merit  sys- 
tems to  Insure  recognition  and  advance- 
ment of  those  who  excel. 

c.  Recruitment  and  training  of  staff  and 
auxiliary  service  personnel  to  relieve  the 
law  enforcement  officers  from  clerical  and 
support  duties. 

d.  Development  of  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement officer  training  programs  to  In- 
clude operations,  pfibllc  admlnI<ttratlon.  law, 
technology,  available  .social  services  and  hu- 
man relations. 

e.  Encouragement  of  educational  advance- 
men  t  to  work  -study  programs ,  In-eervt  oe 
training,  and  scholarships  for  full  and  part- 
time  professional  study. 

3.  Resources: 

a.  Development  of  a  statewide  Integrated 
Information  and  communication  system  to 
facilitate  Intergovernmental  cooperation  In 
crime  control. 

b.  Development  of  statewide  or  regional 
crime  laboratories. 

3.  Relationship  to  the  oomxnunlty: 

a.  Programs  of  public  support  and  educa- 
tion to  Improve  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  the  citlEen  and  the  law 
enforcement  officer.  Including  education  pro- 
grams at  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels,  to  develop  understanding  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system. 

b.  Increased  recruitment  for  police  lervlee 
careers  from  among  persons  of  all  races  and 
economic  situations. 

B.  To  this  end.  the  Governors  of  the  States 
support,  encourage  and  will  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing 6t«ps  to  Improve  the  Judicial  process: 

1.  Personnel: 

a.  Request  legislation  establishing  state- 
wide professional  and  educational  standards 
for  all  Judges  and  court  administrative  offl- 
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clala,  elected  or  appointed,  to  state  or  local 
courts. 

b.  Establish  statewide  minimum  salaries  for 
all  Judges  and  court  administrative  officials. 

c.  EatJiblifih  procedures  for  the  admlius- 
Lratlun  of  Judicial  conduct,  dlscipUue  and 
rctiromeut. 

d.  Institute  statewide  assigned  counsel 
or  defender  systems,  financed  by  the  Jorli- 
dictiou  which  has  the  reeponalbUlty  for 
prosecution. 

2.  Organization: 

a.  Create  unified  systems  with  specialised 
branches  where  appropriate. 

b.  Urge  the  Congress  to  ratify  the  Znter- 
state  Agreement  on  Detainers  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

3.  Procedures: 

a.  Improve  jury  selection  ^ystenu  by  mod- 
ernizing criteria  for  exclusion  from  duty, 
Instituting  t>etter  record -keeping,  and  in- 
creasing compensation  for  public  service. 

b.  Modernize  archaic  court  procedures  Id 
areas  Euch  as  providing  expanded  pre-trial 
discovery,  extendlug  prosecution's  right  to 
appeal  from  pre-trial  rulings  suppressing 
evidence,  and  providing  simple  state  post- 
conviction  procedure. 

c.  Institute  statewide  procedures  for  pro- 
moting Just  and  uniform  sentencing. 

d.  Institute  procedures  to  require  counsel 
for  a  parole  violator. 

C.  To  this  end.  the  Oovemora  of  the  Stat«s 
encourage,  support  and  will  pursue  the  fol- 
lowing steps  to  aid  and  Improve  the  correc- 
tions system: 

1.  Personnel: 

a.  Conunlt  additional  resources  to  proba- 
tion and  parole  sources  to  reduce  the  sxlst- 
iuf:  Imbalance  between  ln.stltutlonaI  main- 
tenance and  field  services. 

b.  Improve  recruitment,  training  and  re- 
tention of  correctional  personnel  by  Incresses 
in  salary,  scholarships  for  professional  troln- 
ing  and  Intensive  In-service  training  pro- 
grams. 

c.  Institute  probation  and  parole  servloei 
which  make  use  of  volunteers  and  some  pro- 
fe-Ksional  aides,  including  ex-offenders. 

d.  Develop  Improved  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  parole  decision-making. 

2.  Institutions: 

&.  Establish  and  enforce  statewide  stand- 
ards tor  Jails  and  detention  institutions. 

b.  Provide  separate  detention  facilities  for 
Juveniles  and  women. 

c.  House  and  process  persons  awaiting 
trial  separately  from  convicted  offenders. 

d.  Provide  separate  treatment  for  individ- 
uals requiring  specialized  rehabllltatiOD. 
such  as  narcotics  addicts  or  alcoholics,  on  a 
regional  or  statewide  basis. 

3.  Programs: 

a.  Development  of  more  intensive  com- 
munity treatment  programs  as  alternatives 
to  Instltutlouali'/ntlon. 

b.  Upgnide  basic  education  and  vocational 
training  for  inmates,  and  institute  pro- 
grams for  Job  development,  placement,  and 
foUow-up. 

c.  Design  all  rehabilitation  programs  so 
that  they  improve  the  re-entry  of  offenders 
into  the  community. 

d.  The  consolidation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  state  correctional  programs. 

e.  Adoption  of  the  IntersUte  Correctional 
Compiict  providing  for  regional  and  inter- 
state cooperation  for  the  development  of 
correctional    institutions   and   programs. 

D.  Total  system  needs: 

Development  of  mandatory  statistical  dau 
collection  and  analysis  for  all  components 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  including  po- 
lice administration,  court  caselood,  correc- 
tional data,  and  expenditures  by  state  and 
local  governments  for  criminal  Justice  In- 
stitutions. 

THE    PaEVEKTIOK    AlTD    COMTSOL    OF    JUVIKIM 
DEUHQUEKCT 

The  National  Oovemora*  Conference  be- 
lieves that  any  attempt  to  comprehenslvelT 
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prevent  and  control  Juvenile  delinquency 
calls  for  bold,  broad,  basic  and  new  ap- 
proaches including  redeployment  of  person- 
Dtland  resources. 

Commitment  to  the  task  of  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency  requires: 

a.  Commitment  to  long-term  research  and 
development  adequate  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  delinquency  problem. 

b.  A  conscious  broadening  of  the  frame- 
vork  within  which  the  problems  ore  ana- 
lyzed and  remedies  sought.  There  must  be  a 
vUIlngness  to  examine  and  challenge  all 
traditional  operations. 

c.  The  significant  Involvement  of  youth  in 
any  community's  effort  to  understand  and 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency. 

d.  Coordination  of  private  and  public  serv- 
ices to  youth  including  character  hulldlnff 
efforts  and  those  geared  to  correction  and 
rehabilitation. 

f.  Focusing  attention  and  efforts  on  youlh 
at  an  earlier  age  than  we  have  previously. 

f.  A  careful  reevaluatlon  of  the  unique  role 
ol  the  family  in  American  societies. 

g.  Realism  about  the  cost  of  long-range 
preventive  efforts. 

h.  Ertabllshment  of  vocationnl  schools 
without  severe  standards  and  criteria  to  give 
every  boy  and  every  girl  an  equtl  education 
In  the  area  of  high  rate  unemployment. 

In  recognition  of  the  key  role  which  Stnte 
GovernmentR  play  In  the  Intergovernmental 
effort  to  prevent  and  control  Juvenlie  delin- 
quency, the  Governors  of  the  States  urge  that 
each  State  undertake  to  provide  leadership 
sDd  funding  for  the  coordination  ot  planning 
ftDd  services  of  all  state  agencies  which  con- 
tribute to  the  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Such  coordi- 
nation should  encompass  the  Slates'  effort 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Each  State  fhould  emphasise 
and  strengthen  its  commitment  to  programs 
dcfilgned  to  prevent  delinquency,  giving  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  home  and  school-cen- 
tered proerams  aimed  at  youth  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
ot  Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  need  for 
mojor  governmental  action,  the  National 
Governors*  Conference  expresses  Its  concern 
wi'h  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  I9fia.  We  find  that  It  u 
poorly  drafted  as  enacted,  that  it  is  inade- 
oualely  funded,  and  that  Ifi  administration 
15  not  properly  coordinated  with  that  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Ac*.  We  urge  that 
the  Cfineress  of  the  United  States  amend  the 
Crime  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
ot  the  responsibility  for  admlnhtrstlon  of 
Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Dellnquencv  Preven- 
tton  and  Control  Act  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Ai^slstance  Administration. 

OftCANIZEO    CUnSE 

The  National  Governors'  Conference 
pledges  full  support  and  cooperation  In  the 
intergovernmental  war  on  organised  crime 
To  this  end,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
recommend  the  following  actions  by  federal, 
sute  and  local  authorities; 

a.  Enactment  of  general  witness  Immunity 
BUtutes  at  federal  and  state  levels. 

h.  Formation  of  organized  crime  Intelli- 
gence imlts  in  the  offices  of  appropriate  state 
aRwaciea  designated  by  the  Governor  &nd  In 
Icrffal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

c.  The  continuation  of  federal  technical 
Msistance  and  training  programs  designed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  competent 
staff  for  state  and  local  jurisdictions,  and 
the  funding  of  federal  assistance  for  devel- 
opment of  state  Intelligence  systems- 

d  The  creation  and  financing  of  state 
level  programs  to  Investigate  the  problems 
of  organlr.ed  crime,  including  the  Infiltration 
by  crime  syndicates  into  legitimate  busl- 
oewes  and  state  and  local  governments,  by 
recusing  public  attention  upon  the  problem 
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by  means  of  crime  commissions  and  grand 

Jury  investigations. 

c.  The  drafUug  and  publication  by  the 
Suggested  State  Legislation  Comruittee  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  of  a  Model 
State  Corrupt  Business  Practices  Act  to  aid 
States  in  preventing  the  infiltration  and 
takeover  of  legitimate  businesses  by  orga- 
nized crime  forces.  Such  a  proposed  law 
should  include  provisions  for  cancelling  the 
State  charters  and  licenses  for  any  businesses 
so  undermined. 

f.  The  drafting  and  publication  by  the 
iazne  Committee  of  a  Model  State  statute 
to  implement  appropriate  procedures  for 
wiretapping  and  electronic  ^urvelUonce  and 
:nve£tlgation  by  authorized  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions to  Title  in  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1966. 

DStJG  AB175E 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  Is 
concerned  with  the  extensive  proliferation 
oi  the  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  problem. 
Because  of  Its  multi-faceted  nature  and 
complexity.  It  Is  both  proper  and  necessary 
that  the  problem  be  addressed  by  this  Com- 
mittee OS  well  08  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources.  To  combat  the  pervoslve  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  recommend  the  follow- 
ing urijent  efforts: 

1.  Federal  and  Stnte  Government  .•;hould 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  narcotics  and  dan^rous 
substances  problem  Such  an  effort  should 
Include  law  enforcement,  prevention,  and 
treatment.  Toward  this  end,  a  Joint  federal- 
state  coordinating  committee  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

2.  Enactment  by  the  States  of  the  Uniform 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act.  as 
well  as  other  drug  control  legislation  which: 

a.  Grants  courts  and  correctional  .nuthor- 
Kles  sufficient  fiexibUity  with  user  to  permit 
'ndlvlduallzed  sentencing  and  treatment. 
nnd  the  Imposition  of  opproprlately  severe 
?ient«nces  for  pufihers  and  sellers. 

b.  Requires  prompt  disposition  of  the  of- 
render's  case. 

c.  Effectively  unified  all  state  drug  control 
programs  and  coordinates  all  private  and 
public  effort*  to  control  drug  abuse. 

3.  Development  of  state  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  of  offenders 
requiring  close  supervision  and  control  while 
correcting  problems  of  drug  abu«e  by  pro- 
'^iding  alternative  methods  for  disposition 
■jf  drug  users  by  the  establishment  of  ade- 
puate  fBcllltles  for  both  voluntary  and  in- 
valun'j»,ry  admissions  and  for  out-patient 
t  rcatment  programs. 

4.  Development  of  more  aggre.^stve  efforts 
in  customs  and  law  enforcement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  cooperation  with  state 
offlclal^  in  the  border  states  to  halt  the  il- 
legal Importation  and  .smuggling  of  drugs. 
norcotlCA.  and  other  dangerous  substances! 
The  Fnleral  Government  should  simulta- 
neously undertake  efforts  at  the  diplomatic 
level  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

5  The  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
i)ropoaed  Controlled  Dangerous  Substances 
^.ct  of  1070,  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

6.  The  anoctment  of  Interstate  compacts 
to  further  cooperation  among  the  States  in 
the  control  of  drug  and  narcotics  abuEes. 

THE   CaiSlS  OF   tTNSEST 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  rec- 
ognizes and  supports  the  historic  and  con- 
rtitutlonol  right  of  all  citizens  to  di^isent 
from  public  policies,  and  to  seek  to  change 
-uch  policies  through  public  assembly,  and 
through  the  peaceful  expression  and  ex- 
change of  views. 

Violence  and  disorder  ore  not  Justified 
in  a  democratic  society.  We  condemn  law- 
lessness on  all  aides,  be  it  by  those  who  dis- 
sent from  public  policies,  thooe  who  support 


them,  or  those  who  are  called  upon  to  keep 
or  restore  the  peace.  We  affirm  that  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  peace-keepers  is  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  and  live^  of  all  thooe  In- 
volved; however,  we  recognize  olao  the  cor- 
reUtive  right  of  the  pcjcc-kecpers  in  the 
dlEcbarge  of  this  rdpunslbllity  to  u»e  such 
force  as  may  be  necestary  for  their  own  self- 
protection . 

We  believe  ';hnt  change  in  a  democratic 
society  must  he  achieved  through  the  calm 
and  reasonable  exchange  of  views.  And  to 
tha*.  end  we  urge  greater  diiilogue  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  segments  of  our  so- 
cic'.y  so  tliat  we  might  prevent  the  polori- 
zaiion  of  views,  and  the  escalation  of  differ- 
ences to  the  point  of  violence. 

On  the  campus,  we  believe  that  the  faculty 
and  admin  is '.rat  I  on  have  the  prlman'  respcn- 
;;lbUlty  for  the  prevention  of  disorder  and  the 
preservation  nf  the  tranquility  of  the  learn- 
ing c.-/mmiintty  But  we  also  affirm  the  right 
and  rcsponstbillly  of  the  State  to  act  to 
restore  peace  both  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  larger  rommiinity  when  other  meanH 
have  been  tried  and  have  failed. 

We  also  pledge  cur  eff'^rts  toward  the  con- 
stant renewal  and  revitallzatlon  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  our  society  .  .  .  not  only  in 
education  bni  in  government,  and  business 
as  well  .  .  .  T-i  p.-^vent  them  from  becom- 
ing impers'^nai  toward  the  citizen,  neglectful 
of  ihe  ?cc:c'.y.  and  brittle  or  unresponsive 
^r>  each  y^nerstlon  of  Americans. 
rtnE\';Ms  conthoi- 

The  National  Governors'  Conference,  rec- 
ognizing the  var>-iug  requlrement-i  for  fire- 
arms legislation  m  each  State,  recommends 
and  will  pursue  lcp!ilii*.!ve  enactment  of: 

1.  Federal  and  State  law:i  coutruIUng  li'.e 
transportation  and  posse.=.slou  of  mllitary- 
ijpe  firearms  and  ordnance,  other  than  small 
arm.i. 

a.  Slate  laws  prc-hlbltlng  certain  categories 
uf  per^ns,  such  as  habitual  alcoholics,  drug 
adOicts.  mental  incompetents,  porsons  with 
a  histor>'  of  substantial  mental  dlsiurbauee, 
and  peraons  convicted  of  felomes,  from  buy- 
ing, owning,  or  porsc&filng  firearms. 

NATIONAL   GOALS   ARE   KCEDH) 

There  Is  a  need  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  set  national  goals  In  the  fields  of 
ecology,  environment.  coii.5*rvatlon.  and  pop- 
ulation. It  would  simplify  the  direction  of 
state  and  local  efforts  If  they  could  mesh 
their  ^ools  with  natlonil  goals  These  goals 
should  stand  out  as  signal  fiags  on  the 
halyards  of  our  ship  of  state  so  that  all  cotild 
see  them  and  understand  thero. 

SrnONC    STATES    IN    THE    FEDERAL    SYSTKM    ARI 
KKEOta 

There  must  be  a  constant  recognition  of 
the  need  to  plaoc  as  much  responsibility  as 
possible  In  planning  and  action  at  the  st&te 
and  local  levels,  including  such  action  that 
might  necessitate  interstate  compacts.  The 
unique  abilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  recognize  priorities  at  the  grass 
roots  level  should  be  respected  and  under- 
stood by  the  Federal  Government,  State  gov- 
ernments .should  be  permlttsd  to  set  higher 
minimum  htandards  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
(Tiiroent  in  the  fields  of  environmental  man- 
agement and  conservation. 

The  State?  need  as  much  flexibility  as  poe- 
Blble  In  adjustlnt:  state  and  local  programs 
to  those  needs  unique  to  the  area,  economy, 
etc.  Therefore,  the  bloc  grant  approach  to 
federal  planning  and  action  funds  disburse- 
ment is  preferred  over  categorical  grants. 
mosk  selevant  cditcational  efti^ts  in  kn- 

vxbonment,  conservation,  and  poptlanon 

aob  needed 

We  must  recognize  the  urgent  ueed  for  the 
teaching  of  environment,  conservation,  and 
population  as  a  major  basic  educational  re- 
quirement In  primnry,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  Curricula  of  traditional  offerings 
at  all  levels  of  education   need  to  be  ex- 
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anUned  for  their  relevance  to  the  rapidly 
changing  condtUonE  of  environment,  natu- 
ral resources,  and  population. 

The  competition  for  student*'  attention 
to  a  wide  range  ol  study  matter  should  not 
be  allowed  to  prevent  a  full  understanding 
of  the  natural  forces  at  play  on  this  planet. 
Too  often  In  the  paj=t.  students  have  not 
heen  adequately  taught  the  subjects  of  en- 
vironment, conservation,  and  population. 
nr.d  have  not  learned  the  intcrrelatlonahlp 
of  these  subjects  Yet  failure  to  understand 
this  relatloQBblp  could  poisslbly  spell  man- 
kind's doom  If  Informed  action  based  on 
knowledge  Is  not  t&ken  by  the  public. 

States  should  require  a  constant  updating 
of  educational  curricula  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  ofTerfngs  In  envtromnent. 
conservation,  and  population. 

A  NATIONAI.  VOLtriXTUtT  POPITL^TION  DtSTVI- 
BTmON    POLICY"    IS    NECOrD 

The  United  States  needs  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  ou  voluntu'y  population  dla- 
tjibuuoQ  It  is  now  projected  that  the  popu- 
laUoo  of  the  United  States  will  rise  from  300 
minion  pwcple  at  present  to  more  than  300 
mttlton  people  by  the  year  2000 

Our  Niition  ha.9  practiced  population  dis- 
i-ributlon  Incentives  in  the  past  through  such 
devices  a3  the  Homestead  Act.  A  new  and 
fresh  approach  to  population  distribution  at 
the  present  time  L<»  needed. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  of  over- 
populated  nrcaa  Include  ghettos:  poverty; 
mass  transit  demands;  overloaded  educa- 
tional, health,  and  recreational  service*;  pol- 
lution of  Eilr  and  water:  incre.^ised  crime:  and 
a  growing  level  of  Individual  fnistmtlon  and 
nervott3  ten.<iions. 

On  the  other  h-ind.  underpopulated  areas 
are  sufferiui;  high  economic  and  social  coets 
as  well.  These  costs  are  brought  on  by  an 
inadequate  tax  base  and  too  few  people  to 
support  necessary  Institutions  on  a  com- 
m\inlty  bnslA  such  as  schools,  churches,  bos- 
plt'ils.  recreational  areas,  etc. 

Envlrorunental  manaj^ment  and  conserva- 
tion become  excessively  costly  because  of  the 
severe  population  lmbalj>ncc  between  the 
ovcrpopulated  States  and  those  which  are 
underpc^ulaced 

The  Feieral  Oovernment,  through  its  Inad- 
vertent and  uncoordinated  planning  and  pro- 
grams.  l»  one  of  the  mjjor  factors  in  creat- 
ing population  Imbalance 

There  ore  remedies  that  should  be  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  population  imbalance. 
Subsidized  low  Interest  rates  could  be  offered 
on  loans  for  industrial  expansion  In  under 
populated  areas.  Manpower  training  pro- 
^tms  to  assure  on  employee  supply  to  in- 
dustries wiilch  would  expand  ouwlde  of  con- 
gested areas  could  be  implemented.  A  re- 
vamping of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission freight  rate*,  which  now  make  eco- 
nomic expansion  virtually  Impossible  In  some 
underpopulated  areas,  coxild  be  adjusted  to 
permit  industrial  expansion  in  underdevel- 
oped areas 

Federal  tax  incentives  might  be  given  to 
industries  that  locate  away  from  overpopu- 
lated  areas.  SpeclaJ  federal  grant  programs 
to  strengthen  the  desirability  of  living  In  un- 
derpopulated areas  might  be  made  Qrants 
(or  educational,  health  and  recreational  serv- 
ices necessary  in  order  to  attract  people  to 
live  in  areas  now  considered  underpopu- 
lated would  lessen  the  coAt  and  burden  of 
trying  to  provide  these  same  services  to  the 
same  people  II  these  people  ore  attracted  to 
densely  populated  areas. 

National  aHd  stats  coast.\l  zone  policy 
plannino  4nd  management  mlz  needed 
.*.  yaticnat  -~caatal  -.nnc  management 

The  coastal  ^o^^e  presents  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  eavlrcniuenial  management  chal- 
lenges. The  ihlrty-une  States  which  border  on 
the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lake^  contain  sev- 
enty-dve  percent  of  our  Nation's  population. 
The  prcFBtirrs  of  population  and  economic 


development  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  bal- 
anced and  best  use  of  the  Invaluable  and 
Irreplaceable  coastal  resources  In  natural, 
economic,  and  aesthetic  terms. 

To  resolve  these  pressures,  two  actions  are 
required.  First,  an  admlnlatratlve  and  legal 
framework  must  be  developed  to  promote 
balance  among  coastal  activities  based  on 
scientific,  economic,  and  social  considera- 
tions. This  would  entail  mediating  the  differ- 
ences between  coufllctlng  uacs  and  overlap- 
ping political  jiirisd-ctions. 

Second,  efforts  must  be  made  to  gain  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  coastal 
zoning  and  the  multiple  effecU  that  different 
uses  would  have  upon  our  environment. 

States  must  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  the  public  Interest  la  sened 
In  the  multiple  use  of  the  land  and  water  of 
the  coastal  zone.  Local  government  cannot 
be  expected  to  cope  with  the  broad  spectrum 
of  interrelated  coastal  problems,  nor  can  local 
political  subdivisions  be  e'rpected  to  make 
their  Judgments  consistent  with  those  of 
many  Interlocking  political  Jurisdictions. 

Corstal  states,  because  of  unique  condi- 
tions existing  along  their  shorelines,  have 
advantages  In  coping  with  coasUl  aone  plan- 
ning and  management  that  the  Federal 
Government  docs  not  have.  The  Federal 
Government,  however,  should  establish  in- 
centives and  assistance  to  help  the  coasm; 
states  prepare  plans  and  action 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  coastal  manage- 
ment program  wlU  depend  on  the  effective 
cooperation  of  federal,  state,  regional,  and 
local  agencies.  At  the  federal  level,  this  would 
require  the  development  of  goals  and  nn 
administrative  framework  which  would  avoid 
the  existing  duplication,  conflict,  and  piece- 
meal approach  that  is  too  often  typical  of 
federal  planning  assistance  programs.  Any 
federal  legislation  which  attempt.';  to  estab- 
lish a  coastal  program  mtist  allow  States  the 
necessary  ftexibUlty  for  creating  management 
Instruments  roo«:  suited  to  their  specific 
conditions. 

Basic  to  a  coastal  management  program  are 
the  funds  necessary  to  plan  and  take  action 
The  requirements  for  coastal  ronlng  manage- 
ment are  so  urgently  needed  In  the  Na- 
tion's Interest  that  federal  monies  must  be 
made  available  to  the  States  at  a  level  which 
will  not  only  provide  incentive,  but  will 
aUow  an  adequate  program  to  be  developed 
based  on  federal,  state  and  local  participa- 
tion. 

Any  attempt  to  diminish  the  federal  fi- 
nancial participation  or  to  ahlfi  the  burden 
to  The  SUtes  will  result  in  Irreparable  delay 
and  Inadequacy  In  bringing  under  control 
the  serious  coastal  environment  and  natural 
resource  conservation  problems. 

B.  Coastal  States  orffantzatUm 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  preserving 
the  Invaluable  and  Irreplaceable  marine  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  and  in  response  to 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  poUcy 
statement  calling  for  the  fonnaUon  of  a 
maritime  sUtes  organization  to  pursue  thoee 
ends,  the  CoasUl  SUtes  Organisation  was 
established. 

Among  lu  responsibilities,  the  Organisa- 
tion will: 

(a)  contribute  to  the  development  of  com- 
mon policy  regarding  national  ooaatal  2one 
management  legislation  and  programs,  and 
serve  as  spokesman  for  the  maritime  sUtes. 
territories,  and  trust  territories  on  marine 
and  cnajUl  affairs: 

(b)  provide  mutual  asaiaunce  in  solving 
common  State  and  intennartne  resource 
problems:  and 

ic)  serve  as  a  clearlngbouee  for  informa- 
i  ion  relative  to  marine  activities  of  the 
member  SUtes. 

In  afflrmatlon  of  the  responslbllltlefl  and 
powers  of  the  States  in  the  management  of 
marine  and  coastal  affairs,  and  In  recognition 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Coastal  States  Organi- 


sation to  further  theee  goals,  the  Goveraors 
urge  all  eligible  States  to  become  members 
of  the  Organization ,  and  encourage  the  full 

cooperation  of  all  Staieo,  inland  as  well  as 
ooaaUl,  In  the  efforu  of  the  OrganluUoD. 

A     CHANCE     IN     NATIONAI.     ATTnTDES     TOWARD 
NOtf -REPLACEABLE      NATCH  *L      B  CSOLTICES     IS 


There  Is  a  growing  need  to  esublish  a  new 
attitude  In  America  among  consumers  which 
differentiates  between  quality  of  living  and 
standards  of  living,  as  well  t*s  quantitative 
consumption  and  quality  of  lite. 

For  example,  we  should  examine  the  W.s- 
dom  of  our  present  system  of  reduced  electric 
power  rates  as  a  reward  for  hea--:'  consump- 
tion when  that  consumption  might  be  be- 
yond the  electric  consumption  needed  for  a 
specific  business  or  residence 

A  flat  rate  for  an  adequate  amount  of  (Elec- 
tric energy  based  on  the  size  oi  family  or 
Industrial  need  could  be  established-  Sharply 
rising  rates  for  electric  consumption  abovf 
the  adequate  standard  set  would  provide  a 
penalty  for  that  waste  which  does  n^t  con- 
tribute to  our  economy  or  to  :he  quality  of 
living. 

The  consumption  of  non-replaceable  coal 
in  the  thermo- generation  of  electricity  which 
Is  wasted  does  not  add  to  the  quality  of  life 
and  Is  an  example  of  squandering  natural 
resources  without  significant  t>enefit«  to 
mankind. 

Wa.ste  of  fresh  water  cannot  be  tolerated 
indefinitely.  Less  than  one  percent  of  the 
water  on  the  face  of  the  earth  \s  potab'e 
In  the  face  of  rising  populations  and  per 
capita  water  use,  we  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  conserve  our  precious  water  resources  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  waste  Wasted  water 
adds  nothing  to  our  quality  of  living 

The  same  principle  which  applies  to  the 
wasteful  use  of  electric  energy  and  potable 
water  can  be  applied  to  the  use  of  petroleom 
products  In  our  automobile  engines,  SUi**! 
should  consider  a  policy  of  encoviraglng 
smaller  but  adequate  engines  through 
sharply  graduated  license  fees  which  dis- 
courage larger  than  necessary  en^nes  thiT 
do  not  contribute  to  the  quality  of  living. 
There  are  far  too  many  vehicles  in  use  toda; 
which  wastefuUy  consume  the  r-rn-replaoe- 
able  crude  oil  resource  and  r.dd  unnecesMry 
pollutants  to  the  air. 

The  national  attitude  which  equares  some 
forms  of  waate  with  a  high  qualltv  of  Ilf? 
needs  to  be  changed.  Waste  does  not  add  lo 
the  quality  of  life,  but  In  fact  denies  a  high 
quality  of  Ufe  to  future  generations 

STATt   LAJfD   OSE   PLAMNTVO    I«    NErnCT 

There  Is  an  Interest  and  need  f  jr  a  more 
efficient  and  comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional and  sutewlde  land  use  planning  and 
decision- making.  The  proliferating  trans- 
portation systems,  large-scale  industrial  snd 
economic  growth,  conflicts  in  emerging  pat- 
terns of  land  use.  the  fragmentation  of  gov- 
ernmental entitles  exercising  land  use  plan- 
ning powers,  and  the  increased  siae.  scale  and 
Impact  of  private  actions  have  created  s  sit- 
uation In  which  land  use  raanagemeni  deci- 
sions of  national,  regional  and  statewldi- 
concern  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency, tradition,  short-term  economic 
considerations,  and  other  factors  which  are 
often  unrelated  to  the  real  concerns  o(  a 
sound  land  use  policy. 

AcroM  the  Nation,  a  loUure  to  conduct 
sound  land  use  planning  has  required  pub- 
lic ond  private  enterprise  to  delay,  litigate 
and  cancel  proposed  public  utility  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  developmeoU  be- 
caus^e  of  unresolved  land  use  questl:jn5.  there- 
by causing  an  unnecesaary  waste  of  human 
and  economic  resources  and  a  threat  to  pub- 
lic service*,  often  resulting  in  decisions  to 
locate  utilities  and  industrial  and  commer- 
cial actlviues  in  the  area  of  least  public  and 
political  resistance,  but  without  regard  » 
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relevant  environmental  and  economic  con- 
siderations. 

The  land  use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmein  often  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
upon  the  environment  and  the  patterns  of 
develc^ment  in  local  communities;  that  the 
substance  and  the  nature  of  a  national  land 
use  policy  ought  to  be  formulated  upon  an 
expression  of  the  needs  and  interesta  of  state, 
regional,  and  local  government,  a^  well  as 
those  of  the  Federal  Government.  Federal 
land  u£e  decisions  require  greater  partici- 
pation by  state  ahd  local  government  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  highest 
and  best  standards  of  land  use  managemeni 
and  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  state  and 
t&csl  government. 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  provide  for  the  full  and  wise  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Governmen; 
Id  strengthening  the  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  we  believe.  Is  a  conitnulng 
respanslblllty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
but  should  be  consistent  with  and  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment- 
There  should  be  undertaken  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  policy,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Land-Use  Policy,  which  shall 
Incorporate  environmeatal,  economic,  social 
and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such  policy 
shall  serve  as  a  guide  In  making  specific  de- 
clfiions  at  the  national  level  which  affect  the 
pattern  of  environmental  and  Industrial 
gruwth  and  development  on  the  federal 
lands,  and  shall  provide  a  framework  for  de- 
velopment of  IntersUte.  sute  and  local  land 
use  policy. 
The  Natlcnal  Land  Use  Policy  ahould: 

1.  Foster  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  all  States  and  regions  of  the  Unued  States: 

2.  Favor  patterns  of  land  u^e  planning, 
management  and  development  which  are  in 
accord  with  sound  environmental  principles 
and  which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  loca- 
tions lor  specific  activities  and  encourage 
the  wise  and  balanced  use  of  the  Nstlon's 
Isnd  and  water  resources; 

3.  Favorably  influence  patterns  of  popu- 
lation distribution  In  a  manner  such  that 
a  wide  range  of  scenic,  environmental  and 
cultural  amenities  are  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people; 

4-  Contribute  to  carrying  out  the  federal 
responsibility  for  revlUltzlng  existing  rural 
communities  and  encourage,  where  appro- 
priate, new  communities  which  offer  diverse 
opportunities  and  diversity  of  living  styles; 

5.  Assist  sute  Government  to  a^ume  re- 
sponsibility for  major  land  use  planntug  and 
management  decisions  which  are  of  regional. 
intersute.  and  national  concern: 

6.  Facilitate  increased  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  envlron- 
menUl.  recreational,  and  industnal  land  use 
planning:  and 

7.  Systematise  methods  for  the  exchange 
of  laud  use,  environmental  and  economic 
information  In  order  to  assist  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Natlcnal  Land  Use  Policy. 

Intelligent  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment provides  the  single  most  Important 
Irutltutlonal  device  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  enx'lronment  and  for  maintain- 
ing conditions  capable  of  s\ipporting  a  qual- 
ity life  while  providing  the  material  means 
necessary  to  improve  the  national  standard 
of  living. 

FOIL  rUNDlNC  AND  IMPLKSCEKTATION  OF  STATE 
COMPEEHENSIVI  OUTDOOR  SECHEATIOM  PLANS 
IS   NTEDCD 

Remaining  undespoiled  natural  areas  of 
wifttsnds.  forests,  plains,  deserts,  and  moun- 
taiits  are  being  exploited  and  despoiled  at  an 
alarmlnk  rate.  The  expenditure  of  outdoor 
recreational  funds  should   not  be  diverted 


from  the  urgent  need  to  acquire  and  protect 
these  natural  aresA. 

Crash  funding  programs  that  seek  to  carve 
urban  parks  in  the  midst  of  urban  glut  are 
dramatic  examples  of  inadequate  planning. 
The  overcoming  of  inadequate  planning  in 
the  past  through  crash  programs  should  not 
be  allowed,  through  the  monopoly  of  limited 
funds,  to  perpetuate  Inadequate  planning. 
insLifflcient  presen'ation,  and  too  late  acqui- 
sition for  future  generatlotis. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  these  long  range  plans  are  being 
eroded  by  present  and  increasing  pollution 
of  our  water  resources. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference,  there- 
fore, calls  upon  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  support  also  the  approprta- 
t;on  of  the  full  1.2S  billion  dollars  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  construction  of  waste 
water  treatment  plants.  Any  retreat  from  this 
promised  federal  commitment  will  further 
delay  the  way  when  American  citizens  will 
have  access  to  adequate  supplies  of  unpol- 
luted water  for  recreational  and  other  uses. 
Further  delay  will  also  increase  the  construc- 
tion costs  involved  lu  bringing  about  clear 
waters,  and  it  will  represent  a  betrayal  of 
thoee  SUtes  a-hich  have,  through  prefund- 
Ing.  reUed  on  past  federal  promises  that 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  by  now. 

Full  funding  and  implementation  of  state 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plans  and 
national  sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion prugrams  Is  the  best  means  of  solving 
both  short-run  and  long-run  recreational 
problems  of  megalopolis 

A    EEVITALIZATION    Of    FORESTHT    BT    ALL 
OWNE&SHtPS    IS    NEEDED 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  revitalize 
forestry  efforts  nationally  on  all  ownerships. 
The  timber  supply  situation  has  pointed  up 
the  need  for  strong  direction  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

The  future  demands  for  lumber  and  forest 
producta  will  provide  increased  competition 
bsiween  the  many  uses  of  a  shrinking  forest 
land  base.  There  are  presently  substantial 
acreages  of  state,  private  and  federal  lands 
potentially  capable  of  producing  forest  prod- 
ucta. but  are  In  need  of  reforesting. 

Proven  limber  management  practices 
could  be  Instltutad  by  the  Forest.  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Xiand  Management  and  other 
public  and  private  forest  management 
agencies  to  promote  <ncrea?ed  or  high  yield 
timber  growth  en  existing  timber-producing 
lands,  provided  funds  were  made  available 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Federal  and  State  Oovemmenta  need 
tD  esublish  a  policy  to  encourage  reforesting 
cf  denuded  publicly-owned  commerc'al 
forest  lands. 

Existing  programs  need  to  be  strengthened 
to  offer  greater  Inducements  for  private 
landouners  to  reforest  their  lands.  A  great 
numbf^r  of  public  values  would  thus  accrue, 
beyond  thoee  to  the  landowner  Individually. 
Such  benefit£  as  esUbltshlng  and  Improving 
waterj-heds  and  water  quality,  arresting  sell 
erosion,  improving  flood  control  and  stream 
sedimentation,  wildlife  habitat  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  would  result.  The  in- 
creased fiber  would  contribute  to  the  hous- 
ing   ueeds  of   a  growing  Nation. 

NATIONAL     CLCAKINCBOUSa    AND     EEGISTSATIOH 

OF    CHEkUCALS 

Whereas,  over  6,000  chemicals  are  released 
Into  our  air,  water  and  land;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  to  study  and  ana- 
lyze all  chemicals  before  they  arc  Introduced 
Into  our  environment;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  to  continuously 
monitor  all  chemicals  Is  the  environment: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  urges  that  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  be  established  to  1>  reg- 
leter  all  chemical  compounds  released  Into 
our  environment.  3)  pre-screen  each  chemical 
as  to  ita  ecological  effecta  prior  to  Its  intro- 


duction, and  3)  continuously  monitor  these 
chemicals  la  our  environment,  and  that  this 
action  by  the  member  Governors  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  as  evidence  ol  our 
sincere  and  genuine  concern. 

VITTMAH    PaXSOBtESa 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  Is 
united  in  expressing  outraged  indignation  at 
the  consistently  inhumane  treatment  of 
United  States  soldiers  held  captive  in  North 
VIettiam. 

Identities  cf  prisoners  are  kept  secret.  Mai! 
from  relatives  Is  not  delivered.  Representa- 
tives of  Internationally  recognized  agencies 
are  not  permuted  access  to  prisoners.  All 
these  things  are  in  blatant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  and  Laos  agreements. 

We  condemn  this  despicable  circumstance 
which  causes  unnecessary  anguish  to  the 
men.  their  families  and  friends.  And  we  urge 
United  States  authorities  and  thoee  in  other 
civilized  nations  to  mobilize  all  agencies  at 
their  disposal  to  correct  these  abominable 
conditions. 

UNrrED    STATES    TEREITORttS     AND    COMMOK- 
WEALTM  or  PUESTO  BICO 

All  poUcy  Btatementa  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  wherever,  reference  is 
made  to  "The  States."  or  "The  Fifty  Stales, 
etc..  shall  also  include  where  relevant  the  ad- 
ditional words  "and  the  Territories  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico' 

PAESIDENTIAL    VOTE    FOE    FUEKTO    »ICO 

Section  5  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1917.  an 
Act  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Rico,  extended  American  citizenship  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  However.  United  States 
citizens  residing  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  who  are  eligible  to  vote  cannot 
do  so  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Equally,  resldenu  of  Puerto  Rico  who  more 
lo  the  States  and  who  otherwise  qualify  as 
voters  become  eligible  to  vota  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Re.Htdents  of  the  several  States  who  are  other- 
wise qualified  to  vou  become  Ineligible  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  If  they  move  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Purely  geographical  conslderauons  should 
not  control  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
vote  for  their  President  and  Vice  President. 

Since  1917  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  under 
the  same  obligation  as  citizens  of  a  State, 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  with  distinction. 

considering  that  effective  participation  in 
the  political  process  of  the  government  is  an 
mtegral  part  of  American  citizenship,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  have  appointed  a  Joint 
Committee  to  study  the  Presidenual  vote  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  assembled  In  lake  of  the 
Ozarks.  Missouri,  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions made  to  our  Nation  by  the  U.B. 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  recommends  that 
should  they  request  It.  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  be  granted  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stoles. 

A  copv  of  ihl."i  statement  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  Senata,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dential Vote  lor  Puerto  Rico. 

KASTB    wax. 

Whereas,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  pro- 
mote a  broader  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  environmental  crisUs  facing  each  and 
every  stata  in  the  Unitad  Statas;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  compelling  need  to  en- 
courage a  continuing  comnutment  by  all  in- 
teresu  Including  education,  agriculture, 
business,  labor,  and  civic  and  private  orga- 
nizations, to  work  to  solve  these  fundamen- 
tal environmental  problems: 
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Now.  therefon.  b«  It  resolved  tbat  we  m 
Governors  assist  In  focusing  the  Nation's  at- 
tention on  envlronmenial  problems  and  their 
solutions  by  declaring  the  third  week  in  April 
'Earth  Week"  In  our  respective  States  and 
seek  the  broadest  participation  In  Its 
activities. 

UEXCCRT    rONTAMINATION    8TA^^JARDS 

Mercury  contamination  of  the  Nation  s 
streams  poees  danger  to  the  health  and  well- 
bf-lnj;  of  our  people  and  has  brought  forth 
expr'i'ssions  of  protest*  and  dlsniay  from  all 
parts  of  our  Nation. 

Approximate  It  one-third  of  the  States 
have  streams  which  are  Involved  with  mer- 
cury confamlnatlon,  thus  Indicating  a  need 
r.tf  cprrecUvc  activity  on  the  federal  level. 

The  State*  directly  Involved  with  this 
^sve  problem  have,  by  their  respective  sepa- 
rate actions,  diligently  pursued  diverse 
courses  of  remedial  and  corrective  measures. 
;:n  well  mtentioned  but  lacking  in  unlform- 
itv  so  QSKentlal  In  interstate  matters.  Thus, 
due  to  the  Interstate  nature  of  our  streams. 
any  correctKe  activity  involving  regulatory 
measures  should  emanate  on  the  federal 
level  and  should  afTord  a  Just  and  equal  crl- 
•erla   for   all  of  the  States   Involved. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  ce.-^aln  measurable 
minimum  r.mounts  of  allowable  mercury 
outflow  should  be  established  which  would 
rot  cnnsfltute  a  health  hazard  to  the  p(?ople 
of  America.  The  Federal  Water  QuoUty  Ad- 
ministration Is  the  appropriate  agency  to 
initiate  corrective  measures  which  would  be 
effective  iind  binding  throughout  the  several 
States:  therefore,  the  National  Governor's 
Ci.nference  urscs  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  to  unmedlately  initiate  ac- 
nou  for  the  determination  of  minimum 
amount  of  mercury  outflow  which  would  not 
.-onHtltute  a  hazard  to  public  health,  and 
upon  such  determination  promulgate  regu- 
lations hB'-ins  equal  application  throughout 
'he  Nation  aufflclejit  lo  Inmre  that  such 
minimum  merrurv  outflow  is  not  exceeded 
and  that  such  regulations  contain  appro- 
prlote   enforcement    provisions. 

BSD   Caoas   DtSASTOt   tlXUXT   NEEDS 

Whereas,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
established  agency  for  the  provision  of  fam- 
ily relief  in  the  event  of  disaster  and  ca- 
tastrophe, providing  assistance  that  is  not 
duplicated  by  any  public  or  private  program; 
and 

Whereas,  the  emeraency  relief  funds  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  have  been  seriously  de- 
ple'^ed  by  the  provision  of  disaster  relief  to 
the  victims  of  Hurricane  Comllle  in  Missla- 
slppl  one  year  ago  and  to  thoae  who  suffered 
in  the  great  tomodo  that  struck  Lubbock, 
Texas,  in  May.  1970:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Corpus  ChrlsU  and 
r.r  the  Central  Texas  Gulf  Coast  were  devas- 
tated by  Hurricane  Celia  on  Monday.  Au- 
gust 4. 1970;  and 

Whereas,  more  than  66.000  families  in  this 
area  suffered  loss,  8.960  homes  being  de- 
stroyed, and  55.650  homes  being  damaged; 
and 

Whereas.  30.000  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
received  emergency  assi-stance  from  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  the  form  of  food. 
clothing,  temporary  housing,  and  medical 
care:  and 

Whereas,  the  need  is  very  great  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  permit  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  mercy  for 
the  victims  of  Hurricane  Cella  with  a  mini- 
mum of  »6  million  being  needed  at  once: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors*  Conference  that  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ore  urged  to  as- 
sist the  victims  of  Celia  by  making  generous 
voluntary  contributions  through  their  local 
Red  Cross  chapters  to  sustain  the  disaster 
relief  program  thereby  showing  their  sincere 
and  genuine  concern  for  their  fellow  men. 


axaoLtrrioN  or  appkzciation 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  ex- 
presses i«  sincere  gratitude  to  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Warren  E.  Hearnes,  Nfr.  and  Mrs.  Gene 
Sally,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Prank  J  ruen,  m, 
for  their  untiring  efforts  in  making  its  a2nd 
Annual  Meeting.  August  9  to  August  12.  at 
Lake  of  the  oiarks.  Missouri,  an  inspiring 
and  memorable  experience  To  the  very  spe- 
cial guests,  the  Conference  offers  Its  heart- 
felt thanks  for  their  excellent  contribution 
and  parti  cl  pat  Ion.  To  all  those  that  took  part 
in  the  thoughtful  and  beneflclal  program 
session,  the  Conference  expretse^  deep  tratl- 
tude.  And  to  all  others  who  helped  plan  ond 
carry  out  the  mvriad  srrav  of  activities,  the 
Conference  extends  It*  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  cooperation  and  friendly  attitude 
exhibited  by  everyone  Involved  In  presenting 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  also 
expresses  its  appreciation  to  Oovemnr  John 
A.  Love  for  his  tremendous  Job  and  great 
leadership  as  Chairman. 

We  are  grateful  to  Governor  and  Mrs 
Hearncfl  and  Governor  and  Mra.  Love  for 
making  this  a  productive  and  thoroughly 
en  lovable  Conference. 

We  express  aporedatlon  to  Charles  Bvrley 
and  the  staff  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference  and  to  Brevard  Crihfleld  and  his 
staff  for  the  efllcleot  and  orderly  manner  in 
which  this  conference  has  been  handled 

TTie  "Red  Carpet"  hosp'talltv  that  was 
roiled  out  for  the  Governors,  their  families 
and  staffs  beaatlfuUv  demon'trated  thnt 
"Mlsacttrl  if^e-^  love  comnanv" — rtnd  we  love 
Missouri  hosDltallty  and  the  Mls^otirians  who 
have  m«de  this  Conference  possible. 

We  further  expre^  our  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  news  media  for  their  exten- 
sive covero-^e  of  our  detlberattons  and  the 
conrtesy  thev  h.ive  shown  to  the  Governors 
and  their  families.  We  appreciate  ^hel^  pro- 
fessional efforts  tn  inform  the  puhllc  rp(r;»rrt- 
ing  the  matters  of  serious  concern  which 
hsi-e  been  the  subject  of  our  discussions 


THE  DISECONOMTFS  OP  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  mBS- 
sWf  cloud  of  polluted  air  which  hung 
over  a  laree  part  of  the  east  const  dur- 
ing the  last  v-eek  in  July  was  an  ominous 
harhinff^r  of  the  type  of  envlromnental 
crisis  whi'i'h  we  can  erppct  to  experience 
with  increasing  frequency  throughout 
the  metronolifcan  reelons  of  our  country 
unles"  we  are  willing  to  make  the  na- 
tional commitment  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  brinp  a  halt  to  air  pollution.  In 
pnrtlrular.  this  means  a  direct  confron- 
ts* tion  with  the  .source  of  over  60  percent 
of  the  entire  Nation's  air  pollution — the 
internal  combustion  engine. 

The  health  of  million.^  of  Americnns  is 
presently  beine  compromised  by  air  pol- 
lution and  auto  emi?5ions.  These  health 
cost?  are  difficult  to  measure  because  hu- 
man livcp  are  involved,  but  Dr.  Le.<ter  B. 
Lave  and  Eueene  P.  Seskin.  of  CameRle- 
Melion  Unlversitv  of  Pitt^burph.  have 
made  a  dollar  estimate  of  the  quantita- 
tive effect  of  air  poDutlon  and  human 
health  in  the  lead  article  of  the  August 
21  issue  of  Science-  Also,  the  Au^st  17 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  con- 
tains an  exclu.sive  study  of  thnt  majfa- 
7'ne's  economic  unit  which  documents  in 
hard  dollar  terms  the  enormoas  pollu- 
tion price  tag^  which  this  country  must 
pay  each  year  in  damage  caused  by  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste  pollution. 


I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  diseconomies  of  air  pollution  and 
other  attacks  upon  the  environment  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S. 
News  k  World  Report  article  entitled 
"Pollution  Price  Ta.e:  S71  Billion"  and 
the  Science  article  entitled  "Air  Pollu- 
tion and  Human  Health"  be  printed  in 
chn  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd. 
3s  follows: 

I  From  U.a.  News  A  World  Report,  August  17. 
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PotLUTioN  Pnics  Tag:  $71  BnuoN 

Controversy  Is  bolUng  up  anew  over  what 
to  do  about  polluted  nlr,  water  and  Innd  In 
the  IT  S. — and  how  much  the  cleanup  Job  Is 
going  to  coat. 

I7ow  an  authoritative  study  puts  a  price 
tag  on.  the  task;  71  billion  dollars  of  new 
spending  in  the  next  Ave  years. 

Of  that  totrtl.  about  M  bUlIons  Is  required 
to  clean  up  w^tterways,  13  billions  to  combat 
dirty  air  and  4  billions  to  Improve  methodf 
for  dlsp-^slni?  cf  solid  wastes. 

The  sfudr.  Just  completed  by  the  Economic 
TTnlt  of  "VS.  News  &  World  Report."  notes 
that  even  71  billions  may  not  be  enough  to  do 
the  Job.  And  It  ninke^  this  additional  point: 
tritlmiitely.  consumers  everywhere  are  the 
ones  who  will  foot  the  bill,  whatever  it  turns 
out  to  be. 

Spending  to  save.  The  outlnjrs,  large  as 
they  loom,  will  not  be  money  down  the 
drr>in.  t^e  study  points  out. 

Cle.TnsIng  ^he  environment  acluftlly  will 
save  the  countn"  vast  sums,  in  addition  to 
enhrnclng  the  quality  of  dav-tc-doy  llrln?. 

PoU'.ued  ^Ir  costs  13-5  bllliona  a  year  io 
property  damnge  from  polling,  corrosion  and 
iibrislon  of  materlnls.  Nobody  knows  how 
mnnv  more  billions  should  be  added  for 
hetilthcare  bills  and  the  loss  of  farm  crops. 

Slmll:irly.  polluted  water  costs  the  natloB 
12  billion  doners  r  year  The  flve-vear  eco- 
nomic loss  of  60  billion  Is  more  than  the 
c-itimated  tab  for  making  waterways  clenner. 
And  Improving  the  dlaiiOGa!  of  solid  wastes, 
j.uthor!*Ie«  say.  would  ccntrlbule  to  bPtiw 
p\i>*Mc  health,  save  money  on  trash  collec- 
tion. inplner:>tlon  and  dumolng. 

"A  national  obeeesion."  Regnrdlej^s  of  cost, 
it  seems  clear  that  Americans  suddenly  have 
decided  it  Is  time  to  tackle  the  environ- 
mental crljii  head  on. 

In  the  words  of  one  expert:  "What  for 
venra  was  the  concern  of  only  a  handful  of 
cclontlsta  and  conservationists  s'-iddenly  hiu 
become  a  national  obsession." 

A    raft    of   menacing    developments   bai 
spurred  demands  for  action.  For  example- 
Major   citiea   along   the   East   Co.ist   wer* 
smothered  in  choking  smog  In  late  July  and 
early  August. 

Streams  and  lakes  In  aeven  States  have 
b'^en  clo-ed  to  commercial  fishermen  becaupe 
of  evidence  of  mercury  poisoning  of  fish. 

An  on  spill,  described  as  the  woirt  in  New 
England's  history,  smeared  beaches  on  Cape 
Cod  ns  the  summer  vacation  season  moved 
toward  Its  peak. 

Autos  and  trucks,  the  sin^e  biggeet  source 
of  contaminated  air,  are  coming  tn  for  heigh- 
tened criticism.  Fifteen  States  filed  suit  la 
ihe  Supreme  Court  on  August  5  seeking  to 
force  auto  makers  to  produce  pollutlon-free 
cars  "at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

If  the  fight  against  polluted  nlr.  water 
and  solid  wiiFte  Is  to  be  won.  ofBcIals  say. 
It  must  be  waged  simultaneously  on  all  thrae 
fronts.  Here,  from  the  Economic  Unit  Study. 
la  a  detailed  look  at  each  aspect  of  th« 
problem. 

AXS  POLLnnoN 

Just  coming  to  light  Is  the  fact  that 
cleaner  air  can  save  the  U.S.  economy  about 
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U  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  Is  because  the 
espense  of  freshening  the  atmosphere  is  fig- 
ured at  3.6  billion  annually,  compared  with 
(Umoge  estimated  at  13.S  billion  a  year. 

gays  John  T.  Mlddleion,  Commissioner  ol 
tiie  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admlu- 
ifivniiion: 

"Government  and  Industry  together  are 
ipeuding  only  millions  annually  to  fight  air 
pollution. 

"When  we  consider  the  priceless  benefits  of 
cican  air  to  our  health,  adequate  control  of 
poUutlun  Is  a.  bargain." 

Air  pollution  corrodes  steel  aoti  to  40O  per 
cent  faster  in  urban.  Industrial  areas  than  in 
the  countryside.  Cleopatra's  needle,  an  an- 
cient EgypUiin  obelisk,  ha^  been  more  deep^> 
eroded  since  coming  to  New  York  City  B9 
years  ago  than  It  waa  in  the  3,000  years  It 
^eat  in  Egypt. 

Farm  losses  caused  directly  by  sir  pollution 
are  put  at  &00  nUillon  doUara  unnually,  not 
tA  mention  indirect  costs  that  have  never 
been  reckoned.  For  example,  growth  of  cat- 
tle has  been  stunted  in  areu  where  pollution 
ifr  bad. 

CaUfornia  farmers  and  ranchers  suffer  the 
most  from  dirty  air.  Their  iosses  last  year 
alone  were  put  at  133  millions.  Half  of  the 
citrus  crop  was  loet. 

Property  values  are  depressed  in  residen- 
tial areas  where  air  is  dirty.  A  new  analysis 
by  air-poll utlon -control  authorities  com- 
pares  seUlng  prices  of  homes  In  various 
neighborhoods  in  Washington.  D.C..  Kajisas 
City,  and  St.  Louis.  Homes  m  areas  of  great- 
est air  pollution  generally  bring  &300  to  ft500 
leas  tiian  comparable  dwellings  in  cleaner 
communities. 

Widespread  medical  surveys  confirm  the 
health  hazards  of  polluted  air.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in 
New  York  shows  that  daily  mortality  rises  in 
New  York  City  when  the  level  of  air  poUu- 
ilon  goes  up.  Another  report,  on  olememary- 
school  children  living  In  the  most  heavily 
pulluted  areas  of  London,  ^hows  a  higher  la" 
cidence  of  respiratory  disease  than  for  chll- 
Orea  in  less-poUuted  areas  of  the  same  city. 

What  causes  air  pollution  in  this  coun- 
try? Sources  of  contamination  Include  103 
million  motor  vehicles,  as  well  as  factories, 
power  plants,  mimlcipal  dumps  and  Incin- 
(■rators.  Toxic  pollutants  from  all  these  ore 
released  Into  the  atmosphere  at  a  rate  of  214 
million  tons  a  year — more  than  a  ton  for  ev- 
ery American. 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration lists  the  five  worst  air  contominanu 
this  w.iy : 

Carbou  monoxide:  200  million  tons  a  year. 
This  tasteless  odorless  lethal  ga£  comes 
largely  from  autos.  truclw  and  buses.  Even  in 
small  doses  It  affects  reflexes  and  Judgment. 

Particulates:  28  million  tons.  The&e  are 
tiny  blifi  of  solid  matter,  some  of  which  are 
dangerous  irritants.  They  come  mainly  from 
smokestacks. 

Sulfur  oxide:  33  million  tons.  An  irritat- 
ing gas.  it  comes  mostly  from  the  biunlng  of 
coal  and  oU.  It  aflects  the  lungs  and  throat 
and  aggravates  respiratory  ailments. 

Hydrocartwrni :  32  mllilon  tons.  Half  origi- 
nates In  discharges  from  truck.*;  and  autos. 
These  chemicals  are  a  key  Ingredient  In  smog. 
Some  hydrocarbons  ore  suspected  aa  can- 
cer-producing agents  In  cigarettes. 

Nitrogen  oxide:  21  million  tons.  Another 
smog  ingredient,  this  gas  pours  out  of  mo- 
tor-vehicle tailpipes  and  also  comes  from 
fuel  b-.imed  at  stationary  sources. 

Says  a  public-health  official: 

"Air  pollution  costs  each  Amerlcnn  S65  a 
year.  For  those  who  live  in  the  most  highly 
polluted  areas,  the  cost  per  person,  including 
higher  medical  bills,  household  maintenance 
and  other  expenses,  can  be  more  than  $200 
yearly." 

Autos  opew  some  91  miUloa  tons  of  toxic 
ga^s  annually  into  the  atmosphere.  The  fight 
against  this  source  ot  contamination  Is  gain- 
ing momentum  as  control  standards  become 
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more  stungeut  year  by  year.  Proposed  1976 
standards  call  ior  a  cut  ot  97  per  cent  in 
nyorocarboiLi  and  91  per  cent  in  carbon  mon- 
oxide below  the  levels  m  19&3.  when  cars 
had  no  pollution-control  devices. 

Motorists  already  are  beginning  to  shoulder 
the  expenoe  oi  cleanup  Ji  Uie  internal-com- 
busiiou  euguie.  Poll  u  Lion -control  devicea  to 
meet  stuudaio-i  through  I&74  wUi  cost  the 
drtvmg  public  an  addiuonai  948  per  unit,  or 
a  tuioi  of  2.6  billion  doiiors.  Mainteuance 
ollis  for  these  devices  will  total  an  additional 
30O  milllou  over  the  same  period. 

By  197&,  when  stricter  standards  lor  auto 
emuidimis  are  expected  to  become  eHecUve, 
the  coat  per  unit  is  estimated  by  industry 
sources  aL  S200 — a  total  of  2  billion  dollars. 
Motorists  wtU  pick  up  another  l-billioa-dol- 
lar  tab  in  higher  prices  for  nonleaded 
gasoline. 

Apart  from  autos,  the  next-largest  amount 
of  air  pollution  comes  from  fuels — cual,  oil, 
gas-burijed  In  the  nation's  60  million  resi- 
dential heating  units,  100,000  commercial 
and  itisuiuuunal  beating  plants,  307,000  in- 
dustrial boilers  and  410  power  plants  produc- 
ing steam  and  electricity.  All  told,  these 
sources  annually  pour  46  million  tons  of  pol- 
lutanis  luio  the  air.  Estimated  cost  of  con- 
trol over  the  next  five  years:  4  billion  dollars. 

XnduiiLrlal  plants  put  some  29  million  tons 
of  coxic  pollutants  into  the  air  each  year, 
dovenicen  industries,  ranging  from  iron  and 
steel  to  cemeut  aud  fertilizers,  are  cla^sliied 
OS  "major  air  polluters."  For  some  businesses, 
cost  uf  upgrading  facilities  to  cut  air  con- 
tamination, will  be  substantial. 

For  example,  in  terms  uf  cost  per  SlOO  of 
EoleiT  at  the  factory,  pollution  control  will  cost 
81.&4.  on  average,  for  Iron  and  steel  mills; 
ft2.89  for  iron  foundries;  $3.92  for  nonferrous- 
metal  pluuti-;  1  cent  lor  petroleum  rehneries; 
21  cents  for  grain  mills  and  96  cents  for 
cement  plants.  Over  the  long  run.  customers 
probably  will  pay  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  The  total  bill  for  five  years:  1.3 
bimoQB. 

WATES  fOtXOTION 

Cleaning  up  waterways  wilt  be  a  monu- 
mental and  expensive  task,  the  Economic 
Unit  study  notes.  Money  alone  will  not  be 
enough  to  accomplish  it.  More  research  U 
needed  to  uncover  sources  of  pollutants  in 
rivers.  ba>'S  and  lakes. 

Laments  one  Government  official: 

"Few  people  thought  thermal  water  pollu- 
tion, resulting  from  discharge  of  heated  water 
f.'om  power  plants,  would  be  a  problem  until 
live  or  10  years  from  now.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
issue  has  become  urgent  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  present  and  projected  nuclear 
power-plant  construction." 

Mercury  pollution  Is  another  example  of 
a  new  danger  Just  coming  to  public  atten- 
ticn.  Only  recently  have  abnormal  concentra- 
tions of  mercury  Ijeen  found  in  major  water* 
ways. 

Problema  of  malntoinlng  water  quality  are 
complex.  More  than  500  new  chemicals  are 
developed  each  year.  Many  enter  and  con- 
taininate  both  atirface  and  ground  water. 
Warns  Dr.  Harold  Wolf  of  the  U.S  Bureau 
of  Water  Hygiene:  'For  most  of  these  new 
chemicals,  we  simply  do  not  know  what  tiie 
health  effects  will  be." 

The  two  chief  sotirces  of  water  pollution 
are  municipal  sewers  and  Industrial  plants. 
Together  they  pour  more  than  45  trillion 
gallons  of  waste  each  year  Into  VS.  water- 
ways. 

Consider  the  problem  of  inadequate  sani- 
tary sewers:  alxiut  68  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  in  communities  with  sewers,  but 
almost  half  the  plants  serving  tho^e  places 
olready  are  overloaded.  Some  1,000  com- 
munities a  year  ore  outgrowing  their  treat- 
ment <^tem^.  Seven  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  com- 
munities provide  no  sewage  treatment  at  all. 

Raw  municipal  wastes  Increase  the  concen- 
tration of  bacteria  In  water,  decrease  oxy- 
gen— this  kills  fish  and  creates  odors — and 


promote  growth  of  algae.  Fighting  the  muolc- 
ipal-WBste  problem  will  l>e  a  coutiuuiiig 
struggle,  since  loads  are  expected  to  increase 
by  400  per  cent  in  the  next  50  years. 

Industry  discharges  a  huge  volume  uf  toxic 
sutKitancea  mto  rivers  and  streams.  More 
than  half  comes  from  four  major  utdustrles — 
papermaking,  petroleum  rehning,  organic- 
chemical  manui&ctiu-ing,  and  iron  and  steel- 
malting. 

Sediments — washed  from  croplands,  over- 
groseu  pastures,  highway  conbtructioo  and 
bulldozed  urban  deveiopmeuts — <tre  the  most 
extensive  poHutauts  of  suriace  waters.  Cost 
of  controlling  such  erosion  is  figured  at  about 
•  1.000  per  mile  of  new  highway,  and  any- 
where from  41U0  to  ftl.OOO  for  u  slugle-famiJy 
home  site.  All  told,  erosion  control  will  cost 
6.8  billion  dollars  in  the  next  five  years. 

Ottier  major  water-pollution  threats  In- 
clude oil  spills,  mlue  drainage,  runoff  of  f«r- 
tiiizurs  and  peaticme^  from  I^irms,  and  rub- 
blah  and  sewage  from  ships. 

SOLU)   WA£TS 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  typical  American  gen- 
erated a  bit  le^s  than  3  pounds  of  trash  per 
day.  1*he  ligure  now  Is  about  6  pounds,  and 
by  19Q0  will  rise  to  on  estimated  B  pounds. 
All  told,  the  country  accounts  lor  3.5  bil- 
lion tons  ol  rubbish  aunu:iUy.  Deinaud  for 
throwaway  contamcrs  and  other  hard-tu- 
de^troy  convenience  products  is  aooeleratlng 
the  trend. 

Richard  D.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soi Id  Waste  Ma njigemen t .  commenu : 
"Current  Ulsposal  practices  are  uasatieJac- 
tory.  and  upgrading  the  present  system  alone 
wUl  not  proviae  a  long-range  solution." 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  a  minimum  of 
4.2  billion  dollars  In  new  money  is  needed 
between  now  and  1975  to  modernize  uash- 
coUectlon  systems,  ellmlUHte  open  dumps  and 
improve  Incinerator  capacity. 

At  pre&ent,  solid-waste  disposal  follows  thla 
pattern;  46  per  cent  is  handled  by  open 
burning,  16  per  cent  by  incineration  and  38 
per  cent  by  landfill  or  dumping  in  the  sea. 

These  disposal  methods  have  two  major 
Oruwbitcka.  They  contribute  more  than  11 
uiiUiou  to<i3  of  pbllutanu  to  the  air  each 
year,  and  most  of  the  practices  are  unsani- 
tary. 

Cost  uf  cleaning  up  air  pollution  from 
solid-waste  disposal  Is  estimated  at  325  mll- 
liOQ  duUajTd  111  the  flve-ycir  period  covered 
by  the  Economic  Unit  study-  -or  39  cents  per 
ton  of  ref  m*e.  That  Is  relatively  small  In  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  air  and  water-clean- 
up blllii.  It  la  likely  to  be  reduced  even  fur- 
ther, because  IndLutry  is  finding  profitable 
ways  to  reuse  many  products  formerly  dis- 
carded. Programs  are  under  way  to  reclaim 
aluminum  irum  cans,  to  !>aivage  "one  way" 
gloid  bottles,  to  moke  fertilizer  from  garbage 
and  trash. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  oommltted 
to  provide  leadersnip  and  seed  money"  to 
help  cope  with  the  environmental  crisis.  One 
oE&ciul  notes,  however,  that  the  Government 
is  limited  in  bow  far  It  can  go.  Says  this 
authority: 

"Industries  that  are  releasmg  waste  prod- 
ucts into  the  ulr  or  water  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  their  own  pol- 
lutants. State  and  local  governments,  too, 
must  do  their  share,  tiecause  most  programs 
for  curblug  pollution  are  outside  the  Jtirl^- 
dictlon  of  f(^deral  agencies." 

All  in  all.  the  eQurt  to  provide  a  better  en- 
vironment la  shaping  up  as  a  job  of  mam- 
moth proportions.  Latest  developments  point 
to  costly  programs  involviag  individuals. 
business  and  Government  alike. 

(From  Science  magazine,  Aug.  21, 1970] 

Air   POLLUTION    AND   HUMAN   HXALTB 

(Lester  B.  Lave  and  Eugene  P.  SesUn) 
<  Note.— The   quantitative  effect,   with  an 

estimate  of  the  dollar  benefit  of  pollutloo 

abatement.  Is  considered.) 
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Air  pollution  ifl  a  problem  oX  growing  Im- 
ponauce.  public  iDieresl  seems  to  have  risen 
raater  than  ttoe  level  of  poUutlon  tn  recent 
years.  Presidential  messages  and  news  ator- 
tes  have  reflected  the  opinion  ot  scientists 
and  civic  leaders  that  pollution  must  be 
abated  This  concern  has  manifested  Itsell 
in  tightened  local  ordinances  (and.  more 
importantly,  in  increased  enlorcement  of 
existing  ordinances).  In  federal  legUlatlon. 
and  in  extensive  research  to  find  ways  ol 
controlling  the  emlsalon  of  poUutants  from 
autcmobUes  and  smokestRcks.  Pollutants  arc 
natural  constituents  of  the  air.  Even  with- 
out man  and  hU  technology,  plants,  animals, 
and  natural  activity  would  cause  some  pollu- 
tion For  example,  animals  vent  carbon  di- 
oxide, volcanic  action  produces  suUur  oxides 
and  wind  movement  insures  that  there  wlU 
be  suspended  particulates,  there  Is  no  pos- 
sibility of  removing  all  pollution  from  the 
air  Instead,  the  problem  la  one  of  balancing 
the  need  of  polluters  to  vent  residuals  against 
the  damage  suffered  by  eoelety  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  pollution.'  To  find  an  opti- 
mum level,  we  must  know  the  marginal  corta 
,ind  marginal  benefits  associated  with  abate- 
ment This  article  is  focused  on  measuring 
one  aspect  of  the  benefit  of  pollution  abate- 

Poliuted  air  affects  the  health  of  human 
beings  and  of  all  animals  and  pUnta.*  It 
soils  and  deteriorates  property,  impairs  var- 
ious production  processes  (for  example,  the 
widespread  use  of  "clean  rooms"  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  contamination  from  the 
ftirj  raises  the  rate  of  automobile  and  air- 
line accidents'  and  generally  makes  living 
things  less  comfortable  and  less  happy.  Some 
of  these  eflects  are  quite  deflnite  ana  inea*- 
urahle  but  most  are  Ul-deflned  and  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  even  conceptually.  Thua.  w^- 
entists  still  disagree  on  the  quantitative  ef- 
fect of  pollution  on  animals.  planW.  and  ma- 
terials Some  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
soiling  and  deterioration  of  property  have 
been  made,  but  the  estimates  are  only  a 
step  beyond  gvie^ses  ■  We  conjecture  thn" 
the  major  beneflt  of  pollution  abatement 
win  be  found  in  a  general  Increase  in  hucnan 
happiness  or  improvement  in  the  '  quw"/ 
of  life"  rather  than  in  one  of  the  spccinc. 
more  easUy  measurable  categories.  Nonethe- 
less, the  -bard"  costs  are  real  and  at  leaat 
theoretically  measurable. 

In  this  article  we  report  an  investigation 
of  the  effect  of  air  polluUon  on  human 
health  we  characterize  the  problem  of  iso- 
lating health  effecte;  we  derive  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on 
various  diseases  and  point  out  reasons  for 
viewing  some  earlier  estimates  with  cau- 
tion- we  discuss  the  economic  coeU  of  ill 
health;  and  we  estimate  the  costs  of  effecU 
attributed  to  air  pollution. 
TH«  orrcT  or  am  potxunoN  on   koman 

HCA1.TH 

In  no  area  of  the  world  la  the  mean  annu-^l 
level  of  air  oollution  high  enough  to  cause 
continuous  acute  health  problems.  Emitted 
pollutants  are  diluted  in  the  atmosphere  and 
swept  away  bv  winds,  except  during  an  In- 
version; then,  for  a  period  that  varies  from 
fl  few  hours  tj  a  week  or  more,  poUutanta 
:ire  trapped  and  the  dilution  process  U  im- 
peded. When  an  inversion  persists  for  a 
week  or  more,  pollution  Increases  subetan- 
tiftlly.  and  there  la  an  accompanying  in- 
crease In  the  death  rate. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  lavestigaUng 
short-term  episodes  of  air  pollution.-  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  growing  up  In.  and  living  in.  a  pol- 
luted atmosphere.  Pew  scientists  would  be 
surprised  to  And  that  air  pollution  is  asso- 
ciated with  respiratory  diseases  of  many 
sorts.  Including  lung  cancer  and  enxphysema. 
A  number  of  studies  have  established  a  quul- 
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lutlve  link  between   air   poUuUon   and   lU 
health. 

A  qualitative  link,  however,  is  of  little  use. 
To  estimate  the  beneflt  of  pollution  abate- 
ment, we  must  know  how  the  incidence  of 
a  disease  vanes  with  the  level  of  pollution. 
The  number  of  studies  that  allow  one  to 
infer  a  quantitative  association  la  much 
arasller. 

Quantifytng  the  relation.  Our  objective  is 
to  determine  the  amount  of  morbidity  and 
mortaUly  for  specific  diseases  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  air  pollution.  The  state  of  one's 
health  depends  on  factors  (both  present  and 
past)  such  as  Inherited  character Utlcs  <  that 
cause  a  predisposition  to  certain  diseases), 
personal  habits  r.uch  as  smoking  and  exer- 
cise, general  physical  condition,  diet  i  includ- 
ing the  amount  of  pollutants  ingested  with 
food).  living  conditions,  urban  nnd  occupa- 
tional air  pollution,  and  water  pollutlon.'^.- 
Health  is  a  complex  matter,  and  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  sort  out  the  contribu'lon^ 
of  the  various  factors.  In  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  contribution  of  any  single  factor 
one  must  be  careful  neither  to  include  spu- 
rious effects  nor  to  conclude  on  the  basis 
of  a  single  insignificant  correlation  that 
there  is  no  association.  Laboratory  experi- 
mentation is  of  little  help  In  the  sorUng 
process.' 

The  model  implicit  In  the  studies  we  have 
examined  Is  a  simple  linear  equation  wherein 
the  mortality  or  morbidity  rate  is  a  linear 
function  of  the  measured  level  of  pollution 
and.  possibly,  of  an  additional  socioeconomic 
variable  In  only  a  few  caaes  do  the  investi- 
gators go  beyond  calculating  a  simple  or 
partial  correlation 

A  number  of  criticisms  can  be  leveled  at 
this  simple  model.  No  account  Is  taken  of 
possibly  important  factors  -■such  as  occupa- 
tional exposure  to  air  pollution  and  per- 
sonal habits.  These  and  other  factors  in- 
fluencing health  must  be  uncorrelated  with 
the  level  of  pollution.  U  the  estimated  effect 
of  pollution  is  to  be  an  unbiased  cstimaie. 
In  addition,  the  linear  form  of  the  function 
is  aut  very  plausible,  e-tcept  Insofar  as  one 
considers  it  a  linear  approximation  over  a 
fmall  range. 

Both  because  of  the  rather  crude  natur*» 
of  the  studies  and  because  of  the  statistical 
'.•btlmation.  there  is  a  range  of  uncertainty 
concerning  the  quantitative  effect  of  poUu- 
ilon  on  human  health.  This  range  Is  reflected 
in  the  estimate  of  the  benefit  of  polluUon 
abatement,  dlsctt-soed  below. 

Epidemiotogical  studies.  Epidemiological 
data  are  the  kind  of  health  data  best  adapted 
to  the  estimation  of  air  pollution  effects. 
These  data  are  in  the  form  of  mortality  (ur 
morbidity  f  rat&i  for  a  particular  ftroup.  gen- 
erally defined  geogra^lcally.''  For  example, 
an  analyst  may  try  tomccount  for  variations 
in  t^e  mortality  rate  among  the  various  cen- 
ms  tracts  in  a  ctty.  While  these  vital  sta- 
tistics are  tabulated  by  the  government  and 
so  are  easily  available,  there  are  problems 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  classification  cf  the 
cause  of  death  lamce  few  diagnoses  are  veri- 
fied by  autopsy  and  not  all  physicians  take 
equal  care  in  finding  the  cause  of  death  t. 
Other  problems  stem  from  unmeasured  var- 
iables >tuch  as  smoking  habits,  occupation:;, 
occupational  exposure  to  air  pollution,  and 
genetic  health  factors.  Whenever  a  variable 
L«  unmeasured,  the  analyst  is  Implicitly  as- 
5umlDg  either  that  it  Is  constant  across 
eroups  or  else  that  It  varies  randomly  with 
reelect  to  the  level  of  air  pollution.  Since 
there  are  many  unmeasured  variables,  one 
should  not  be  surprised  to  discover  that  some 
studies  fall  to  find  a  significant  relationship 
cr  that  others  find  a  spurious  one.  For  the 
same  reason,  one  should  not  expect  the  quan- 
titative effect  to  be  identical  across  various 
groups,  even  when  the  relationship  in  each 
group  is  statistically  significant. 

Sample  surveys  are  a  means  of  gathering  a 
more  complete  set   of  data.  For  example,  a 


retruspectlve  analysis  might  begin  with  a 
sample  of  people  who  died  from  a  particular 
disease.  Through  questionnaires  and  inter- 
views, the  smoking  habits  and  residence 
patterns  of  the  deceased  can  be  established. 
The  analysis  would  then  consist  of  an  at- 
tempt to  find  the  factors  implicated  In  the 
death  of  these  individuals.  Two  types  of 
problems  arising  from  such  a  study  are  the 
proper  measurement  of  variables  such  ai 
exposure  to  air  pollution  (there  are  many 
pollutants  and  many  patterns  of  lifetime  ei- 
posure>  and  the  possible  contributions  of 
variables  which  still  are  unobserved,  such  u 
occupational  hazards,  socioeconomic  char- 
acteristics, and  personal  habits. 

Whatever  ihe  source  of  data,  tbe  investi- 
gators must  rest  their  cases  by  concluding 
that  the  associations  which  they  find  are  so 
strong  that  It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that 
omitted  variables  could  have  given  rise  to 
the  observed  correlations:  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  all  possible  variables. 

Episodic  relationihtpa.  Another  method  of 
investigating  the  eflecis  of  pollution  mvolves 
an  attempt  to  relate  dally  or  weekly  mortality 
(or  morbidity)  rates  to  indices  of  air  pollu- 
tion during  the  mterval  in  que3tlon.'»  The 
conclusions  of  these  studies  are  of  limited 
interest,  for  two  reasons.  First,  someone  who 
16  killed  by  an  mcrease  in  air  pollution  is 
likely  to  be  gravely  111.  Air  pollution  is  a 
rather  subtle  Irritant,  and  It  is  unlikely  that 
a  healthy  39-year-old  will  succumb  to  a  rise 
tn  pollution  levels.  Our  interest  should  be 
focused  on  the  initial  cause  of  Illness  rather 
than  on  the  factor  that  is  the  Immediate 
determluant  of  death.  Thus,  morbidity  data 
are  mDre  useful  than  mortality  data.  Second 
I  and  more  Important  for  the  morbidity 
studies),  there  are  many  factors  that  affect 
the  dally  morbidity  rate  or  dally  rate  of  em- 
ployee ab^nces.  Absence  rates  tend  to  be 
high  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  for  reasons 
that  have  nothmg  to  do  with  air  pollution 
or  Illness.  One  would  expect  little  change  In 
these  absence  rates  If  air  pollution  were  re- 
duced Other  factors,  such  as  absence  around 
holidays,  give  rise  to  suprloiu  variations;  this 
can  be  handled  by  ignoring  the  periods  in 
question  or  by  gathering  enough  data  so  that 
this  spurious  variation  is  averaged  away. 
Some  of  these  factors  (such  as  high  absence 
rates  on  Fridays  and  seasonal  absence  rates) 
may  be  correlated  with  variations  in  air  pol- 
lution and  no  amount  of  data  or  of  averaglof 
will  8epara'..e  the  effects.  We  have  chosen  to 
disregard  the  results  of  these  episodic  studies, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  cited  below. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Isolate  the  pollutants  that 
have  the  most  Important  effects  on  health 
on  The  basis  of  the  studies  we  survey  here. 
Measurement  techniques  have  been  crude, 
and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  base  con- 
centration figures  on  a  single  measuremen; 
for  a  large  aiea.  A  more  Important  problem 
Is  the  fact  ihat  in  most  of  these  studies  only 
a  single  pollutant  was  reported.  Discovering 
which  pollutants  are  most  harmful  is  an  im- 
ptirtanl  area,  where  further  exploration  1: 
necessary.  We  have  tried,  nevertheless,  to  dif- 
ferentiate among  pollutants  in  the  survey 
that  follows.<=  The  problem  is  complicated, 
since  pollution  has  increased  over  time,  and 
since  lifetime  exposure  might  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  currently  measured  levels.  These 
problems    are   discussed   elsewhere.*^ 

A  RCVIKW  or  THE  LtTRaATtlBX 

We  will  proceed  with  a  detailed  review  of 
s^.iidies  made  In  an  attempt  to  flnd  an  as- 
sociation between  mortality  or  morbidity  ahd 
air  pollution  Indices. 

Air  pollution  and  bronchitU.  Studies  link 
morbidity  and  mortality  from  bronchitis  to 
air  pollution  tn  England  ■^  the  United 
States >«,  •-,  Japan",  and  other  countries." 
Mortality  rates  by  country  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales  have  been  correlated  with 
pollution  ( as  measured  by  the  sulfation  rate, 
total  concentration  of  solids  in  the  air,  • 
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daposlt  index,  and  the  density  of  suspended 
particulates)  and  with  socioeconomic  varl- 
sbles  (Such  as  population  density  and  social 
class) .  The  smoking  habits  of  the  individuals 
skudled  have  also  been  investigated.  The 
conclusion  of  these  studies  is  that  air  pol- 
lution uccDUUts  for  a  doubling  of  the  bron- 
chitis mortality  rate  for  urbau.  as  compared 
to  rtiral,  areas, 

We  took  data  reported  by  Stocks  '\  "',  and 
by  Ashley  -"  and  performed  a  multiple  regres- 
ilon  analysis,  as  shown  tn  Table  1.  We  fit 
the  following  equation  to  the  data 
MRi-  ^a\P,-i-a-St-f-ei  (l) 
wliere  MR^  is  the  mortality  rate  tor  a  par- 
ticular disease  in  coimtry  borough  (,  P^  is  a 
measure  of  air  pollution  In  that  borou^,  5, 
u  a  measure  of  socioeconomic  status  in  bor- 
Dugb  (,  ^nd  e,  is  an  error  term  with  a  mean 
i.1  Kro.  (We  also  fit  other  functional  forms. 
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as  discussed  below.)  Under  general  assump- 
tions, the  estimated  coefficients  (Oo.  a<,  O:) 
win  be  best  linear,  unbiased  estimates.-'. 
Only  if  we  want  to  perform  significance  tests 
must  we  make  an  assumption  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  error  urm  (for  example,  the 
assumption  that  it  Is  distributed  normally). 
The  first  regression  in  Table  1  relates  the 
bronchitis  mortality  rate  for  men  to  a  de- 
posit index  (see  Table  I,  footnote  t ) ,  and  the 
population  density  in  each  of  53  country 
boroughs.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  varia- 
tion tn  the  mortality  rate  (across  boroughs) 
is  "explained"  by  the  regression.  It  u  esti- 
mated that  a  unit  Increase  in  the  deposit  in- 
dex (1  gram  per  100  square  meters  per  month ) 
leads  to  an  increase  of  0.16  percent  in  the 
bronchitis  mortality  rate  (with  populatioD 
per  acre  held  constant).  An  increase  of  0.1 
person  per  acre  m  the  population  density  is 
estimated  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  0.03  per- 


son per  acre  in  the  population  density  is  es- 
timated to  lead  to  an  Increase  of  0.02  per- 
cent in  the  mortality  rate  (with  air  poUu- 
tlon held  constant).  As  Indicated  in  Table  i 
by  the  I  statistics  (the  values  in  parentheses 
below  the  estimated  coefficients) .  the  air  pol- 
lution variable  is  extremely  important, 
whereas  the  socioeconomic  variable  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  the  explanatory  power  of 
the  regression. 

The  flrst  ten  regrcbsions  in  Table  I  are  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  bronchitis  death  rate. 
Pour  different  data  aets  are  used,  along  with 
three  measures  of  pollution  and  two  socio- 
economic variables.  The  coefficient  uf  deter- 
mination. R'  (the  proportion  of  the  varia- 
tion m  the  mortality  rate  explained  by  the 
regression  J.  ranges  from  .3  to  .8.  Air  pollu- 
tion Is  a  significant  explanatory  variable  tn 
all  cases,  in  only  thrwe  cases  is  ihe  6t>cio- 
ecouomlc   variable  significant. 
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Brondiitis  mortitrty  r*U: 

1.  iitoies.  S3  county  boroHihs;  (dtpoiM  Indut.  wrsons/ 
ICffl)  - 

ijtjiistic. , ,.,^.. 

I.  femslts...   ..—i— ^..- „.,... . 

I  lUtislK _ . 

3.  Males.  2S  coanty  baroasfni  (snolw.  ptrMNi'scr*). ■ 

tstilistk..-.   ..       .- 

*.  f •milts  

tiiatntk, _.     .__ 

&.  Mal«,  26irus  (tmoke,  penon/aue}... 

tititiitk 

6.  Femiles     . 

Urtllttle -..- 

7.  MilK,  2fi  irwi  (smoke,  sodal  d«si). .  - 

tstatiitic.. 
a.  ftmilf«_ 

IsUtiitic. 
9.  Both  teics,  53  iirtMn  »mst  (smsks,  ptruns'Mrt) 

tiUIWIc  _ 

10.  Botli  HXti,  S3  uitun  aceai  (SO),  ptrwn)>acri}. 

tibUslk 
Luni  ciiKCf  mortalily  rate: 

11   S3  cOBflty  Mtnsghs  (deposit  indu,  pefssfii  acre) 

unbttic .   

12.  28  county  borouihs  (ynoke,  penont  sue)    . 

(sUUsUc 

1 1  Male.  26  af SIS  (smohe,  perwu'acri) ... 

I  staUstk . , . . 
14   Mal«.  26  UflBs  (snwha,  socul  dass) 

tstatistic _      .   . 

15.  53  UFban  araas  (imokc.  perioni/icrc). 

tstatistic... 

16.  S3  UrbM  Jtsas  (SOt  pinm/scrs). . 

IstsUsUc.... 


'The  CMfficienl  ol  datarminatKHi:  »  value  ol  Q.3t6  tndicaln  a  mjlttplt  ca(r*l4l>on  coalKicn' 
m  O.K.  anij  indcates  that  39  percent  ol  the  varuHon  r:i  the  death  rate  rs  enplamad"  b»  the 
rfpession. 

tTht1stal)stK:lor3  l-tailed  i-ihi  with  2.1  decrees  al  treedo-n,  a  vilu«  ol  1.71  MidKHlessitnili- 
uAca  at  Ihe  0.05  level;  for  25  or  SOdig/ettat  UtMam.  the  critical  values  are  1.71  anil  l  &«. 

:Data  lor  53  county  borou|hs  in  England  and  Walei  as  reponed  t>y  Suck^  <  18).  Air  [«ituiK)n  i^ 
niHtuf ed  by  a  deposit  (ndtk  <'n  inns  per  100  square  meters  p«r  month)  whosa  ob^i  it6  tJ:>Ci 
11 96  to  731,  Miiha  mean  ol  375.  The  ncMKOiwmic  index  is  expressed  in  number  ot  pe.ions  per 
Krfl<inuliip(ie(I  bv  10>:  the  range  is  6$  to  364.  and  the  meat  <s  163.  Death  rale-,  are  measures!  as 
mJci  numbers,  ^iih  the  mean  Tor  all  bonHighs  m  Englaol  atij  Wales  vgua'  to  100.  Ran^ei  williin 
l».)  ump'e  vt  as  follows:  hronchttis  (males),  73  tn  259  bronchitis  (females).  72  to  768  lung 
caocer.  7[i  to  159.  stomach  cancer  (male::},  67  Is  168.  stontKh  txaiicer  (females),  SJ  to  161 :  xitesimat 
canew,  17  lo  123. 

(Data  for  21  cownty  botougbs  in  England  and  Watas  as  ipporled  bv  Stocks  (18).  Air  pollution  \i 
meaared  by  a  inwke  index  (suipended  matler.  in  milhgrams  per  100  cub«  meleit).  the  range 

The  Implication  of  the  flrst  regression  is 
that  a  10  percent  decrease  in  the  depoelt 
rate  (38  g  100  m--  month-')  would  lead  to  a 
7  percent  decrease  In  the  bronchitis  death 
rate.  Another  way  of  illustrating  the  effect 
of  air  pollution  on  haalth  is  to  note  that. 
If  all  the  boroughs  were  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  air  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  bor- 
ough having  the  beat  air  of  aU  thoae  in 
sample  la  standard  depo&lt  rate  for 
Rll  boroughs  of  86  g  100  m-='  month'),  the 
average  mortality  rate  (for  this  sample) 
would  fall  from  12B  to  77.  Thus,  clemning 
the  air  to  the  level  of  cleanliness  enjoyed 
by  the  area  with  the  best  air  would  mean  a 
40  percent  drop  in  the  bronchitis  death  rate 
among  males  in  the  fifth  regression.  The  pol- 
luuon   index   is   &  smoke    index    (Table    l. 


i  Other  cancers : 

17.  Stomich,  null,  53  oovnly  btrooiht  (depssil  mdei, 

persaniBcre) . 

I  tsUtistic       . 

18.  Stomach,  female 

tstatistic  .   . 

19   Stomach,  male,  28  county  borowglii  (smoke,  pitaons 

I  acre) 

tslallsl«:._    . 
20.  Stomach,  female 

'  tsUtlstic     .       .  

I         21.  Inlestinal.  53  county  boraughs((l*poill  Index,  perioni 
acre)    . 
I  itBlistic  . . 
\         22.  Intestinal.  28  csunlv  twraught (smoke,  personsi^re) 

tstatistic,    ,, 
I          23.  Other  cancer,  male  26  areas  (smoke  p<isons,Ki«> 
tstaiisHc_ 

24.  Oltiercancer,  female,  26  areas (imohe.wnons^ae) 

tstatistic 

25.  Other  cancer,  male.  26  areas  (smoke,  social  class) 

I  sUttsllc 

26.  Other  cancer,  female.  26  areas  (smoke,  social  dais) 
,  litatattc.. 

Pneunwnka  mortality  rale 

27.  Male,  26  areas  (smoke,  peiaons.acre) 

t  slatlstic  - 

28.  Female. . 

I  statutK 

29.  Male,  26  areas  (smoke  social  ctass) 

t  statistic  . 

30.  Female..   , , 

tstatistic 
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.454 

443 

-066 

4-13 

1.60 

-041 

Oil 

-.012 

1-45 

-  52 

-121 

.174 

.OX 

1-26 

1.35 

-45. 

UI9 

073 

.59 

1-60 

039 

-.062 

-93 

-1.01 

-396 

-060 

.017 

2.75 

,33 

.002 

-005 

-.0J3 

.17 

-.19 

.477 

III 

.121 

1-34 

-97 

:sj 

.061 

-137 

54 

-41 

-475 

154 

.126 

2-42 

.93 

-242 

-124 

.106 

1-65 

.54 

IS  6  10  49.  Agatn,  tjt,  socioeconomic  rndei  <s  «»p«eTied  m  numberi  ot  persofi!  per  apt  (xlOi 
the  rsnge   sgj  In  34?.  "^     '■ 

Data  far  ?6  area*  n  northern  England  and  Wales  a«  reiwtee  m  Slocks  (19)  Arr  poOutiori  ii 
mMs-ired  b/  a  tmoka  •ndei,  at  for  category  3.  tlie  range  is  15  lo  562  mg,  l(XK)  m)  and  the  mean 
ti  7b-i.  1  socioeconomic  vjjMbte  u  the  number  or  peiso'it  per  acre  (x  10)  the  range  is  1  ft>  3^: 
anJ  the  mean  is  102,  The  other  5oc»o«c«nom«  v»n»bieis  social  claiv  Ihe  range  is  61  Id29''  Death 
rates  are  measured  as  for  calegofy  1;  within  this  sample,  the  ratue  tor  tuna  cancf r  ts  2!  tn  I6h 
or  other  cancer.  6  lo  12?  <mal«)  ano  88  to  154  (females),  lor  bionchifs.  18  lo  259  (mates)  ami 
1  ?  to  2*0  (females):  for  pneumonu.  61  lo  227  (males)  and  <3  to  2*5  (lemalei) 

lOati  for  53  areas  ai  reported  by  Ashley  (23)  Air  polltilion  <i  meauied  (.)  by  a  smpke  mde» 
(IS  lor  category  3),  wilh  a  range  of  23  to  261  ug^m*  and  a  mean  of  124,  or  («)  by  a-*  SO-  (nde. 
(appare.ifly  in  the  same  HtiU).  with  a  rang*  et  33  fo  277  and  a  moan  ol  124.  Oealh  rales  are  meas 
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footnote  S ) ,  and  a  different  set  of  areas  U 
considered.  This  Is  a  more  successful  r^res- 
slon  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  variation 
explained.  As  t>efore,  the  air  pollution  co- 
efficient ts  extremely  significant,  and  the 
implication  is  that  cleaning  the  air  to  the 
level  of  cleanliness  currently  enjoyed  by  the 
area  with  the  best  air  dS  mg/loo  m')  would 
lower  the  average  bronchitis  mortality  rate 
from  106  to  30,  a  drop  of  70  percent.  Results 
of  the  other  regres.slon  analyses  based  on 
bronchitis  mortality  dau  have  simUar  im- 
plications. Note  that  the  effect  Is  almost  the 
same  for  males  and  females.  This  indicates 
reliability  and  suggests  that  the  effect  is 
independent  of  occupational  exposure. 

Winkelsteln  et  al.^*  collected  data  on  31 
areas  in  and  around  Buffalo,  New  Vork.  A 
cross  tabulation  of  census  tracts  by  Income 
level     and     pollutlcm     level     shows     that 


the  mortality  rate  for  asthma,  bronchitis, 
and  emphysema  (In  whlt«  males  50  to  69 
years  old)  mcreases  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent aa  pollution  rises  from  level  1  to  level 
4  (See-). 

Theae  studies  Indicate  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  bronchitis  mortality  and  a 
number  of  indl9c«  of  air  polluUon.  We  con- 
clude that  bronchitis  mortality  could  be  re- 
duced by  from  35  to  50  percent  depending 
on  the  particular  location  and  deposit  index, 
by  reducing  pollution  lo  the  lowest  level 
currently  prevailing  m  these  regions.  For 
example,  if  the  air  In  aU  of  Buffalo  w«re 
made  as  clean  as  the  air  in  those  parts  of 
the  area  that  have  the  t>est  air.  a  reduction 
of  approximately  50  percent  in  bronchitis 
mOTtallty  would  probably  result 

Air  pollution  and  lung  cancer.  The  rate 
of  death  from  lung  cancer  has  been  correlated 
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vrlib  several  Indices  of  pollution  and  bocIo- 
economlc  variables  In  studies  that  provided 
caotrola  for  smoking  hciblte  and  other  fac- 
tors. For  English  nonEmolters,  StoclcB  and 
Campbell  •»,"■  lound  a  tenfuM  dlfTerence  be- 
tween the  death  rates  for  rural  and  urban 
orctia  X>aJy  -"',  tn  comparing  death  rates  In 
urban  and  niril  nreris  of  England  and  Wales, 
found  the  urban  rate  twice  as  high.  Evidence 
for  other  parts  of  Europe  also  shows  an  aaso- 
ctatton  between  lung  c-mcer  and  air  pollu- 
tion. • 

RegresAioiu  11  through  16  (Table  I)  show 
our  reworking  of  the  data  for  lung  cancer 
mortaUty  for  England  and  Wales  {there  la 
no  control  for  smoking).  Regressions  II 
through  14  Imply  that.  If  the  quality  of  air 
of  all  borou^Tha  were  improved  to  that  of  the 
borough  with  the  best  nlr,  the  rate  of  death 
from  lung  cancer  would  fall  by  between  II 
and  44  percent.  Regreaalona  IS  and  16  ahow 
u  relaiionshlp  between  air  pollution  and 
lung  cancer  which  i.-i  cither  ln»lgnlflcant  or 
inverse.  The  only  contrary  results  come  from 
Aahleys  data.  In  the  absence  of  more  com- 
plete evidence,  we  must  remain  curious  about 
these  resultH.  Use  of  such  small  samples  and 
Inadequate  control;)  Is  certain  to  lead  to 
some  contrary  results,  but  they  are  discon- 
certing when  they  appear. 

In  a  btudy  of  187.783  white  American  males 
(50  to  69  years  old),  Hammond  and  Horn*^ 
reported  that  the  age-standardized  rate  of 
death  duo  to  lung  cancer  was  34  (per  100.000) 
in  rtual  .ireaa  an  compared  to  56  in  cities  of 
population  over  50,000.  When  standardized 
with  respect  both  to  amoking  habits  to  age, 
the  rate  was  30  in  rural  areas  and  52  In  dties 
uf  over  50.000. 

Uaeiiszel  e(  al.^  analyzed  21>)1  lung  cancer 
deaths  among  white  Americau  males,  that 
had  occurred  lit  46  states,  and  data  for  a 
control  group  consisting  of  males  who  died 
from  other  causes.  They  found  the  crude 
rat«  of  death  from  luug  cancer  to  have  been 
1.S0  times  as  high  in  the  urban  areas  of  their 
study  us  in  the  rural  areas  In  1958  and  1.82 
times  as  high  in  the  period  1948-40  (in 
subjecu  35  years  and  older,  with  adjust- 
ments made  for  age).  When  adjustments  are 
made  for  both  age  and  emoklng  history,  the 
ratio  is  1.43.  Also  the  ratio  lucreased  wltb 
duration  of  residence  in  the  urban  or  rural 
area,  from  1,08  for  residence  of  less  than 
1  year  to  2.00  for  lifetime  residence.  Haensael 
and  1  aeuber  ^  report  similar  results  for 
white  American  females.  In  a  number  of 
additional  studies  the  association  between 
air  pollution  and  lung  cancer  Is  examined.*' 

BuBll  and  Dunn  "  review  the  evidence  on 
itmg  cancer  and  air  pollution;  a  summary 
of  their  findings  Is  given  In  Table  3.  For 
aniokers.  death  rates  (adjusted  for  age  and 
smoking)  ranged  from  35  to  123  percent 
higher  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas. 
For  nooamokers,  all  differences  exceeded  120 
percent.  "Tbo  eilolofeicdl  roles  for  iung  can- 
cer of  urban  living  and  cigarette  smoking 
seem  ejch  to  be  complete."  they  say,  "in 
that  the  urban  factor  Is  evident  when  view- 
tug  nonsmokcrs  excluiiuely.  and  the  smoking 
factor  Is  evident  when  viewing  rural  dwellers 
exclusively."  They  argue  that  dlflerences  in 
the  quality  of  dlagncfiLs  could  not  account 
for  the  observed  dlfTerences  for  urban  and 
ruial  areas. 

Nonrefpifatory-tract  cancers  and  air  pol- 
lution. Our  reworking  of  data  from  Eingl&nd 
on  rates  of  death  from  nonrespiratory- tract 
cancer  is  presented  In  Table  I  (regressions 
17  througti  36).  In  the  regressions,  stomach 
cancer  is  significantly  related  to  a  deposit 
index  and  a  smoke  index.  The  ellects  are 
nearly  IdenUcal  fur  males  and  females,  in- 
testinal cancer  u;)peurs  to  be  only  marginally 
related  to  mdlces  of  either  deposit  or  ^moke. 
For  26  areas  m  northern  England  and  Wales, 
there  appeurs  lo  be  little  relationship  be- 
twMu    nonrespiratory -tract    cancers   and   a 
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3mo*:e  Index.  The  single  exception  in  the 
four  regressions  occtirs  for  males  when 
the  socioeconomic  variable  Is  social  class; 
here  the  smoke  index  explains  a  significant 
amount  of  the  variation  in  the  cancer  mor- 
tality rate.  (Apparently  population  density 
and  smoke  index  are  so  highly  related  In 
these  26  areati  that  neither  has  significant 
power  to  explain  Jiuch  variation.) 

Wmkelstfcin  and  Kantor  -■  Investigated 
rates  of  mortality  from  stomach  cancer  m 
BuITaKi,  New  York,  and  the  immediate  en- 
virons. Their  measure  of  pollution  Is  an  Index 
uf  suspended  partlctilaic^  averaged  over  a 
:i-year  period.  They  found  the  rate  ol  mor- 
tality due  to  stomach  cancer  to  be  mote 
thikn  twice  as  great  m  areas  ol  liigh  pullutiou 
05  in  areas  of  low  pollution.'^ 

Hagstrom  et  al.-*  tabulated  rates  of  death 
from  cancer  among  middle  class  re&ldeuts  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  between  1849  and  19410. 
u-iing  four  mea&utes  of  air  pollution.  Ihe) 
found  the  cancer  mortality  rate  to  be  25  per- 
cent higher  in  polluted  areas  titan  in  areas  of 
relatively  clear  air."  They  also  futmd  BigniS- 
cant  mortality-rate  increases  associated  with 
individual  categories  of  canc^.  such  as 
stomach  cancer,  cancer  of  the  esophagtis.  and 
cancer  of  the  bladder.  The  Individual  mor- 
tality rates  are  more  closely  rslateU  to  uir 
pollution  after  the  data  are  broken  down  by 
5e:t  and  race. 

Levin  et  a/.  "  report,  for  all  types  of  cancer, 
these  relattonshipd:  The  age-aUjuoied  can- 
cer-incidence rates  for  urban  males  was  24 
percent  higher  than  that  for  rtiral  males  in 
Now  York  Siate  |c.\clusive  of  New  York 
City)  (194S-51),  36  percent  higher  In  Con- 
necticut (1047-51  > .  and  40  iwrcent  higher  in 
Iowa  (1950);  the  incidence  rate  for  urban 
females  was  14  percent  higher  than  that  for 
rural  females  in  Nev/  Ycrk  Slate.  28  percent 
higher  in  Connecticut,  and  34  percent  higher 
in  Iowa.  For  both  males  and  females,  the 
incidence  rate  for  each  of   16  categories  oJ 


cancer  was  higher  In  urban  that  in  rursi 
areas. 

Cardiovascular  disease  and  air  pollufion. 
Enterline  et  at. "  found  that  mortality  front 
heart  disease  is  higher  In  central-city  coun- 
ties than  in  suburban  counties,  and,  in  turc. 
higher  In  Kuburban  counties  than  nonmetro- 
politan  counties.  Zcldberg  pf  al.  ^  found  thst 
both  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  for  heart 
disease  are  associated  with  atr  poUuttoa 
levels  in  Nashville-  The  morbidity  rate  vu 
about  twice  as  high  tn  areas  of  polluted  Ur 
as  in  areas  of  clean  air.  The  mortality  rst« 
-.vas  less  closely  associated;  it  was  10  to  ?o 
percent  higher  in  areas  of  polluted  air  thin 
m  area^;  of  clean  air.  ■" 

Friedman  *"  correlated  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  coronary  heart  disease  In  whit« 
males  aged  45  to  64  with  the  proportion  ot 
this  group  living  In  urban  areas.  The  simple 
correlation  for  33  states  Is  .70.  When  dga- 
rctte  consumption  is  held  constant,  the 
partial  correlation  is  .67. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  we  conclude 
that  a  substantial  abatement  of  air  pollu. 
tirn  would  lead  to  10  to  IS  percent  reductlMi 
!n  the  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  Icr 
heart  disease.  We  caution  the  reader  that 
the  evidence  relating  cardiovascular  disease 
to  aSr  pollution  is  less  comprehensive  than 
that  Unking  bronchitis  and  lung  cancer  to 
air  pollu'lon. 

Total  Tespiratory  disease.*^  Daly"  fouml 
slgniJicant  correlations  between  air  polution 
and  death  rates  for  all  respiratory  dlsatses 
(and  for  nonrespiratory  diseases  as  well)  In 
England.  Douglas  and  Waller "  foimd  slg- 
niQcaut  relotlonshlps  between  air  poUittlon 
and  respiratory  disease  in  3866  British  school 
children.  Falrbaim  and  Reid  '^  found  sig- 
nificant correlations  between  air  potiutloB 
and  morbidity  rates  (for  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  luoc 
cancer)  In  England.  Regressions  27  tbrou{[h 
30  in  Table  1  show  pneumonia  mortaUty  to 
be  related  only  marginally  to  a  smoke  index. 


TABLt  2.-A-5UMMARY  OF  tUriG  CANCER  MORTALITY  STUOiLS.  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  LUNG  CA»C£I) 
PER  100,000  POPUUTION  [FROM  BUELL  AND  DUNN  (31)1 
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■  Catilomia  men:  dMtti  rates  by  anintJsi. 

'  Atneocan  men. 

'Englaitj  and  WjIk. 

•  Northein  Irsland. 

'  England;  no  adjmlment  foi  sinokinK. 

'AiiiwKin  men. 

Zeldberg  cl  al.**  questioned  9313  Nashville 
residents  about  recent  Illnesses.  Among 
males  nged  55  and  older  from  a'hite  middle- 
i:l.*3a  f.iinllles.  the  numbers  of  illnesses  per 
respondent  during  the  past  year  were  193. 
1.13.  and  1.26  for  areas  of  high,  moderate, 
jud  low  pL^llutlon.  respectively.  There  are 
a  number  -ft  other  comparisons,  based  on 
other  moiia-.ircs  of  air  pollution  and  on  d>it3 
for  females  and  nonwhltes  i  some  of  these 
are  given  In  *').  However,  we  shotild  add  a 
word  of  ca\itlon:  although  the  sample  si^e 
in  thi,^  study  was  lurge  und  controls  for  many 
socioeconomic  variables  were  Included,  many 
importftni  factors  were  Ignored — for  exam- 
ple, smoking  habits  ard  length  of  reslden;:*. 
NonethelMs.  the  finding  is  extremely  strong 
and  seems  unlikely  to  be  an  artifact  of  un- 
measured variables. 

Hammond  •"  studied  over  SO.OOO  men  to 
find  the  relationships  between  empUyaema. 
age,  occupational  exposure  to  pollution. 
urban  exposures,  and  smoking.  His  results 
indicated  that  the  effect  of  air  pollution  is 
»Lgnlilcant  and  that  heavy  smokers  have  a 


much  higher  morbidity  rate  in  cities  than 
tn  rural  areas:  the  effect  becomes  mace 
marked  as  age  increases. 

Ishikawa,  et  al.  "  estimated  the  incldeoce 
of  emphysema  tn  Winnipeg  ( Canada  i  andSt 
I-ouis.  They  examined  the  lungs  of  300  corpse* 
In  each  city  (the  samples  were  comparable) 
Findings  for  each  age  group  (over  25  yean 
oia.)  indicated  that  the  incidence  and  sever- 
ity of  emphj-soma  la  higher  in  St.  Louis,  tue 
city  with  ihe  more  polluted  air.  (In  the  45- 
year-old  group  5  percent  of  those  in  Win- 
nipeg and  46  percent  of  those  In  St,  Louis 
showed  evidence  of  emphysema.) 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  In 
England  on  homogeneous  occupational 
groups,  such  as  postmen.  The  results  are  rel- 
atively pture  In  that  all  members  of  the 
sample  have  comparable  incomes,  worfcios 
cpnditicns,  and  social  .status  Holland  and 
Held  «  fotmd  that  the  rates  of  occurence  oT 
severe  respiratory  symptoms  were  2S  to  SO 
percent  higher  for  London  postmen  than  for 
?maIl-town  postmen  (sample  slM,  770). 
•ieid  "  found  that,  in  the  postmen  of  Id! 
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,tudy,  absences  due  to  brouctUtis  rose 
from  an  index  number  of  100  for  the 
^fCA  of  least  air  pollution,  to  lao  for 
u  area  of  moderate  pollution,  to  250  and 
383  for  the  areaa  of  hlgheet  pollution.  Cor- 
^tipoodlng  figures  for  absences  due  to  other 
respiratory  iHnesa  were  100,  100,  150,  and 
IBl.  respectively,  and  for  absences  due  to 
Lolectloos  and  parasitic  diseases,  100,  115, 
180.  and  140.  Cornwall  and  Eiaflle'"  made  a 
sun'titr  study  of  bus  drivers  in  London.  They 
looad  tiiat  30  to  35  percent  of  absences  due 
to  sickness  of  any  kind  could  be  ascribed 
10  air  pollution  ( they  used  a  fog  index  as  a 
mMsure  of  pollution).  Fairbairn  and  Reid  ^ 
ubulated  absences  due  to  sickness  for  post- 
jjosa,  for  males  working  Indoors,  and  for 
females  working  Indoors.  They  found  that 
Uie  age -standardized  morbidity  rate  for 
liroocliitis  and  pneumonia  in  the  posi- 
men  of  their  study  rose  from  40  man- 
years,  per  lOOo  man-years,  for  the  area  of 
lowest  air  pollution  (of  the  four  acres 
studied)  to  123  for  the  area  of  highest  air 
pollution.  Corresponding  figures  for  morbid- 
ity from  colds  were  75  and  171  man-years, 
and  for  morbidity  from  Influenxa.  131  and 
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1&4  man-years  For  males  working  indoors, 
the  low  and  high  morbidity  rates  were  as 
follove:  bronchitis  and  pneimionia,  83  and 
38;  colds.  63  and  64;  influenza.  68  and  102. 

Dohan  ■>  studied  abr.ences  (of  more  than 
7  days)  of  female  employees  in  eight  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  plants.  He  found  a 
oorrelatlon  of  .86  between  atmospheric  con- 
centrations of  SO,  and  absences  due  to 
respiratory  disease  tn  the  five  cities  for  which 
complete  data  were  available.  During  Asian 
flu  epidemics  there  was  a  200  percent  m- 
crease  in  Illness  In  cities  with  polluted  air 
and  only  a  30  percent  mcreaae  Ln  those  with 
relauvely  unpolluted  air. 

in/ant  morraiity  and  tolai  mortality  ratea. 
Sprague  and  Hagstrom  *■*  cooLpared  air-pollu- 
tion data  for  Nashville  with  fecal  and  Infant 
mortaUty  rates  for  Nashville  as  given  in  cen- 
sus tracts  (for  1955  through  1960).  Controls 
for  socioeconomic  factors  were  not  included. 
tV^r  infant  death  rates  tage*^  28  days  to  11 
months) ,  the  highest  correlation  was  with 
atmospheric  concentrations  of  SO,  (In  mUU- 
grama  per  100  square  ceatlmetera  [>er  dayj 
and  was  .70.  For  the  neonatal  death  rates 
(ages  1  day  to  37  days) ,  the  highest  correla- 


tion was  with  dustfall  and  was  .W.  For  m- 
fants  djring  during  their  flrst  day  whose 
death  oertlflcate  iuoludes  mention  of  Im- 
maturity, the  highest  correlation  was  with 
dustfall  and  was  .45.  The  oorrelatlon  of  the 
fetal  death  rate  with  dustfall  was  .68. 

In  a  study  just  being  completed  ",  we  have 
collected  data  for  114  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States  and 
liave  attempted  to  relate  total  dea'h  rates  and 
Infant  mortality  rates  to  air  pollution  and 
other  factors.  Socioeconomic  data,  death 
rates,  and  air-polluiion  data  were  taken  from 
n.S.  government  publlcation£  ■'.  Regression  1 
(Table  3)  shows  how  the  total  death  rate  In 
I960  Tarles  with  air  pollution  levels  and  with 
socioeconomic  factors.  As  the  (biweekly) 
minimum  level  of  suspended  particulates  m- 
creases.  the  death  rate  rises  significantly. 
Moreover,  the  death  rate  Increases  with  (1) 
the  density  of  population  of  the  area,  (ll) 
the  proportion  of  nonwhltes.  (Ill)  the  pro- 
portion of  people  over  age  65.  and  flv)  the 
proportion  of  poor  famlUea,  Eighty  percent  of 
the  variation  in  the  death  rate  aeroas  these 
114  statistical  areas  is  explained  by  the 
regression. 


TABIi  ].-RtGR£SSIOHS  RELATING  INFANT  AND  TOTAL  MORTALITY  RATES  FOR  114  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  AIR  POLLUTION  AND 
OTHER  FACTORS.  FOR  MtANS  AND  STANDARD  DLVIAIlONS  (SJ))  OF  THE  VARIABLES.  SEE  t 
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Eegnisslon  3  shows  how  the  1960  Infant 
death  rate  (age,  lees  than  1  year)  varies.  A 
smaller  proportion  (56  percent)  of  the  varl- 
suon  in  tbo  death  rate  la  explained  by  the 
regression,  although  the  minimum  air-pol- 
luUon  level,  the  percentage  of  nonwhltes, 
sad  the  proportion  of  poor  families  continue 
to  be  significant  explanatory  variables.  Be- 
gresBlon  S  is  an  attempt  to  explain  variation 
m  ibe  neonatal  death  rate.  The  results  are 
quite  similar  to  those  of  regression  3.  The 
fetal  death  rate  Is  examined  in  r^reaelon  7. 
Here  the  minimum  alr-poUutlon  level,  pop- 
ulation density,  the  percentage  of  nonwhltes. 
sod  the  percentage  of  poor  famlllee  are  all 
Ugalficanc  explanatory  variables. 

Regressions  2,  4.  6,  and  8  are  an  atttempt 
to  relate  these  death  rates  to  the  atmoe- 
pberlc  concentrations  of  sulfates  for  the 
114  cuttfittcal  areas  of  the  study.  Regression 
2  shows  that  the  total  death  rate  is  sig- 
nificantly related  to  the  mlnlmima  level  of 
EUlfate  pollution,  to  population  density,  and 
to  the  percentage  of  people  over  age  66;  81 
percent  of  the  variation  la  explained.  Re- 
gressions 4,  6.  and  8  show  that  the  mlnlmimi 
atmospheric  concentration  of  sulfates  Is  a 
tlgalflcant  explanatory  variable  In  three  cat- 
egories of  infant  death  rates. 

One  might  put  these  resulte  In  perspec- 
tive by  noting  estimates  on  how  small  de- 
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creases  In  the  alr-pollution  level  affect  the 
various  death  rates.  A  10  percent  decrease  in 
the  minimum  concentration  of  measured 
particulates  would  decrease  the  total  death 
rate  by  0.5  percent,  the  Infant  death  rate 
by  0.7  percent,  the  neonatal  death  rate  bv 
0,6  percent,  and  the  fetal  death  rate  by  0.0 
percent.  Note  that  a  10  percent  decrease  in 
the  peroentage  of  poor  families  would  de- 
crease the  total  deeib  rata  by  0.2  percent 
and  the  fetal  death  rate  by  2  percent.  A  10 
percent  decrease  in  the  mmimum  concentra- 
tion of  sulfates  would  decrease  the  total 
death  rate  by  0.4  percent,  the  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  by  0.3  percent,  the  neonatal  death 
rate  by  0.4  percent,  and  the  fetal  death  rate 
by  0  5  percent. 

Each  of  the  relations  in  Tables  1  and  3 
was  estimated  in  alternative  ways.  Including 
transformation  Into  logarithms,  a  general 
quadratic,  and  a  "plecewlse"  linear  form  as 
documented  elsewhere,"  The  implications 
about  the  roles  of  air  pollution  and  of  the 
socioeconomic  variables  were  unchanged  by 
use  of  the  different  functional  forms.  An- 
other result  to  be  stressed  Is  that.  In  Table  1 . 
comparable  regressions  for  moles  and  females 
show  almost  precisely  the  same  effects  for  air 
pollution.  This  suggests  that  occupational 
exposure  does  not  affect  these  restilta:  the 
restilt  lends  credence  to  the  estimates.  A  re- 
sult tliat  we  document  elsewhere  ■"  is  that  It 
is  the  minimum  level  of  air  pollution  that  Is 


important,  not  the  occasional  peaks.  People 
dealing  with  this  problem  should  worry  about 
abating  air  pollution  at  all  times,  instead  of 
confining  their  concern  to  Increased  pollu- 
tion during  inveralons. 

aOMX    CAVKATB 

In  preceding  sections  we  have  deecrtbed  a 
number  of  studies  which  quantify  the  rela- 
tionship between  air  pollution  and  both  mor- 
bidity and  mortaUty.  Is  the  evidence  conclu- 
sive? Is  It  possible  for  a  reasonable  man  atlU 
to  object  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  sub- 
stanual  quantitative  association?  We  believe 
that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  such 
association." 

In  the  studies  discussed,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries are  considered,  and  differences  In  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  among  different 
geographical  areas,  among  people  within  an 
occupational  group,  and  among  children  are 
examined.  Various  methods  are  used,  ranging 
from  Indlvldtial  medical  examinations  and 
interviews  to  questionnaires  and  tabulations 
of  existing  data.  While  individual  studies  may 
iDe  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  none  man- 
ages to  provide  controls  for  all  causes  of  UI 
health,  the  number  of  studies  and  the  variety 
of  approaches  are  persuasive.  It  is  dlfflcult  to 
imagine  how  factors  such  a?  general  habits. 
Inherited  characteristlcfi.  and  lifetime  exer- 
cise patterns  could  be  taken  Into  account. 

To  discredit  the  results,  a  critic  would 
have  to  argue  that  the  relatlonablpe  found 
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by  Uie  invesUgaton  are  Mpurloiu  becauM  the 
level  uf  ftir  pollution  lA  correlated  Witb  a 
tiiird  racUir,  wUicti  U  tbe  "real"  cause  oC  111 
beuiLtt.  For  example,  miuiy  smdleii  do  aot 
UK«  into  accouQi  smoking  hhblLs,  occupa- 
iiunal  ejipu&ure.  aud  tbe  ({eneriil  pace  of  life. 
Perliups  city  dwellf-rb  smoke  more,  get  leu 
exercise,  tend  lo  be  ruivre  uverwelght,  and 
lEeuurally  live  a  mori-  dLrauied.  tesjie  llle  tbaa 
rural  dwellers.  If  au.  morbidity  and  moruUty 
raltis  would  be  bigner  lor  city  dwellan,  yet 
air  poiiuuou  would  be  Irrelevant.  Tbla  ex- 
pluxiuUou  cannot  account  for  Ibe  relation- 
iOiipe  found. 

Appareutly  tUerc  is  little  syatematlc  rela- 
Uoosbip  between  relevant  "third"  lacton  and 
rhr  level  <j[  air  pollution.  An  Bngtlah  study  *■ 
lu  which  smoking  habita  are  examined  re- 
vedib  Utile  nvidence  u[  diaerenc«&  t>y  rtwi- 
dence.  Tbere  is  evidence  In  the  Ualted  States 
that  amoklog  is  more  prevalent  among  lower 
aocloeconomlc  groups  "  but  income  or  otber 
aoclueconomlc  varlubley  would  account  for 
this  effect  and  still  leave  tbe  pollution  coef- 
ncleut  unbtiised.  More  importantly,  the  cor- 
r«luilun»  between  air  pollution  and  mortal- 
tiy  are  better  when  one  la  comparing  areas 
withtit  a  tiiy  (where  more  ractors  are  held 
couBlunt)  Uiun  when  one  Is  comparing  rural 
•tnd  urban  areas':  i^  j^  especially  hard  to  be- 
lieve thai  the  apparent  relation  between  air 
ptillution  and  ill  health  is  spurious  when 
stgnlttcimt  effectb  are  found  In  Btudles  com- 
paring Individuals  within  strictly  defined  oc- 
ruputlonal  groitpM,  such  •i.<;  postmen  or  bus 
drivers  i  where  mcome^  and  worUns  condl* 
tluns  are  comparable  and  unmeasured  habits 
ore  likely  to  besimlhir). 

When  there  ore  uacuntrolled  factors,  aome 
studies  mity  show  Inconclusive  or  even  negn- 
tlve  results;  only  by  coltectlug  samples  large 
enough  to  "average  nway"  spurious  effects 
can  dependable  resulU  be  guaranteed,  m  tbe 
nuun.  each  or  the  studies  cited  above  was 
based  on  a  subatantlal  sample.  It  is  the  body 
uE  siutJieA  oi  II  whole  that  we  find  persuasive 

An  t'xaintnation  c/  ctnit7-a:j/  results.  Vn- 
c;mtrv>Iled  tactk)i.s.  together  with  small  sam- 
ples, are  certain  to  lead  to  Kume  results  con- 
trary to  the  weight  of  evidence  and  to  our 
uxpeciaiioui  Pur  example,  in  sozae  studies''* 
uo  attempt  is  miide  to  control  even  for  In- 
come or  Aoclal  &latu.-t  From  tbe  evideuce  of 
studies  whlcb  did  provide  such  coutrols.  we 
know  that  failure  to  control  for  Income  leads 
to  biased  results,  and  »o  we  place  little  ere- 
deuc«  in  either  the  positive  or  negative  ficd- 
!ugs  vt  stuUiejj  lacking  lhe-5.e  couirols 

Sampling  error  can  be  extremely  impor- 
tant. For  example-  Zeidberg  et  al »  nnd 
mtxed  re«ult3  in  crr"_.siabulatmg  rewpiratory 
disease  mortality  with  level  uf  air  poUution 
and  with  tnci.>me  class-  In  general  the  rc>a- 
tioiuthips  ore  In  the  e&pacted  direction,  but 
they  are  utteu  iusigniticant,  In^ignmcant  rv- 
suit*  might  occur  L>tten.  if  the  ^4iuiplei»  are 
AOiaLI.  even  if  air  pt-lhitiou  u  extiemeiy  sig- 
LtlUcant.  unce  »>dmpt!ng  em.r:»  doiumate  the 
eapUnatury  variables. 

Another  study  in  which  samphng  error  U 
imporiauc  \i  reported  b\  PerrUt  and  Whitten- 
I>erger  They  cumpared  individuals  in  Berlin. 
New  Hampshire,  with  re^identf  of  ChiUlwack 
iBrilisb  Columbia).  Canada,  and— uot  ^ur- 
prKsingly  in  view  of  the  ^mall  sample.:''^ — 
failed  to  bud  ^gultlCMnc  diderenct^  lu  the 
occurence  oi  re.^piraiory  disease  Prlndle  at 
nl.'  compared  two  Pvut^sylvanla  towns  In 
the  same  fashion  The»e  two  studies  are  sd- 
tuirabie  m  that  individuals  were  subjected 
to  Ci^reful  medical  e.\amlnatK>ii»  However, 
oxily  a  lew  hundred  individuals  were  studied, 
Aud  thiA  means  that  sompUng  errors  tend 
to  obdcure  the  eaecia  ui  air  pollution.  More- 
over, there  were  no  eout-rvlR  for  otber  fat- 
tvE«,  »ucb  an  smoking.  Al»o.  one  mu:ic  be 
careful  to  control  for  a  boet  of  other  \ari- 
itble.^  ii  tbe  sample  t^  smull.  Vor  example,  the 
ethnic  oriifini  vt  the  population  and  their 
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general  habits  and  occapations  are  known 
to  affect  mar:allty  rate.  It  la  exceedingly 
diincult  to  control  for  these  factors;  use  of 
carefully  constructed  large  samples  seems 
tbe  tiest  answer.  PincJly.  olr  pollution  is 
measured  currently,  and  it  Ls  generally  as- 
sumed that  relative  levels  have  been  con- 
b^ont  over  time  and  that  people  have  lived 
-jL  iheir  pre.wni  addresses  for  a  loug  period. 
It  13  hardly  .-^virprlsing  that  statlsucal  slg- 
niAcance  is  nu^.  always  obtained  when  such 
oisBumptious    ure    necessary. 

Since  inveaUgators  are  more  reluctant  to 
publish  negative  resulta  than  positive  ones, 
and  since  It  la  more  diificult  to  get.  negative 
results  publiHhed,  it  is  probable  that  we  ore 
unaware  of  otber  studleti  that  fall  to  find  a 
strong  association  between  air  pollution  and 
111  health.  We  are  somewhat  reluctant  to 
come  to  strong  conciuslotis  without  knowl- 
edge of  such  negative  resulta.  However,  there 
seeona  to  be  uo  reasonable  alternative  to 
evaluating  the  evidence  at  hand  and  allow- 
ing for  uncertainty.  Thus,  we  conclude  that 
an  objective  observer  would  have  to  agree 
that  there  Is  an  Important  asnociation  be* 
tween  air  pollution  and  various  morbidity 
and  mortality  rates. 

THZ  BCONOHIC   COtfZS   OP  DIBBaBE 

Having  found  a  quantitative  association 
between  air  pollution  and  both  morbidity 
and  mortality,  the  next  question  is  that  of 
tninalatlug  tbe  increased  sickness  and  death 
into  dollar  units.  Tbe  relevant  question  Is. 
How  much  Is  society  willing  to  spend  to 
Improve  health  (to  lower  the  Incidence  of 
disease )  ?  In  other  words,  how  much  la  It 
worth  to  society  to  relieve  painful  symptoms, 
Increase  the  level  of  comfort  of  sufferers, 
prevent  disability,  and  prolong  life?  It  has 
become  common  practice  to  estimate  what 
society  is  willing  to  pay  by  totaling  the 
amount  that  la  spent  on  medical  care  and 
the  value  of  earnings  "forgone"  as  a  result 
of  the  dlsablltty  or  death."  This  cost  aeems 
a  vast  underestimate  for  the  United  States 
In  the  late  1960*5.  Society  seems  willing  to 
spend  substantial  sums  to  prolong  life  or 
relieve  pain.  For  ex.imple.  someone  with  kid- 
ney falltu-e  can  be  kept  alive  by  renal  lialyais 
at  a  cost  of  •15.000  to  »25.000  per  year;  this 
Btun  Is  subetantl&Uy  in  excess  of  forgone 
earnings,  but  today  many  kidney  patients 
receive  thU  treatment.  Another  exantple  Is 
leukemia  In  children;  enoniKnis  stuns  are 
spent  to  prolong  life  for  a  few  months,  with 
no  economic  benefit  to  society.  If  ways  could 
be  found  to  keep  patients  with  chronic 
bronchitis  alive  and  active  longer.  It  seems 
likely  that  people  would  be  willing  to  spend 
sums  subatantlally  greater  than  tbe  fore- 
gone aamlQgs  of  those  helped.  So  for  as 
preventing  disease  Is  concerned,  society  Is 
willing  to  spend  considerable  sums  for  pub- 
lic health  programs  such  as  chest  x-rays.  In- 
oculation, fluoridation,  pure  water,  and  gar- 
bage disposal  and  for  private  health  care 
programs  stich  as  annual  physical  checkups. 

While  we  believe  that  the  value  of  earnings 
forgone  as  a  result  of  morbidity  and  mor* 
tallty  provides  a  gross  underestimate  of  the 
amount  society  U  wllUng  to  pay  to  lessen 
pain  and  premature  death  caused  by  disease, 
we  have  no  other  w:iy  of  deriving  numerical 
estimates  of  the  dollar  value  of  alr-pcUu- 
tlon  abatement.  Thus,  we  proceed  with  a  con- 
ventional benefit  calculation,  ualng  these  for- 
gone eartilugs  despite  our  reservations. 

Direct  and  indirect  costa.  Our  figures  for 
the  cost  of  dlseoae  are  based  on  EstiTnating 
the  Coat  of  lllneM.  by  Dorothy  P.  Rice.*  Un- 
fortunately, Rice  calculated  disease  coets  in 
quite  aggregate  terms,  and  so  the  category 
"diseases  of  the  respiratory  system"  must  be 
broken  down.  It  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  both  direct  and  indirect  coeta  would  be 
proportional  Co  the  period  of  boapltaUxatton 
(total  patient-days  in  bo^tals)  by  disease 
category  -^ 

Rloe  defines  a  cat«cor?  of  direct  disease 
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coats  aa  including  expenditures  lor  hosutsi 
and  ntirslng  home  care  and  for  services  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  members  of  otbv 
heat  in  prufesatons.  'Other  direct  cocu- 
( which  would  add  about  50  percent  to  those 
JU51  enumerated)  consist  of  a  variety  of  per* 
sonal  and  noupersoiial  expenditures  (sucb  u 
drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  appUancesj.  sctuxi; 
health  services.  Industrial  In-piant  bealth 
services,  medical  activities  In  federal  uni^t 
other  than  hospitals,  medical  ressanji 
construction  of  medical  facilities,  govern* 
ment  public  health  activities,  admlnUtnuiff 
expenditures  uf  voluntary  health  agenda, 
and  the  net  cost  of  insurance.  Since  Bioe  doM 
not  allocate  "other  direct  costs"  among  dii. 
coses,  we  omit  It  from  our  cost  eatlmatia 
However,  we  conjecture  that  respiratory  db- 
eoses  represent  a  substantial  portion  of  Uiii 
category.  Thus,  our  direct  cost  eetlmate  b 
likely  to  be  a  substantial  underesttmatt  of 
true"  direct  costs  (probably  more  tbsa  60 
percent  too  low). 

Estimating  Indirect  cost  U  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  losses  to  the  nation's  econoo; 
caused  by  illness,  dlsabUlty  and  premstun 
death.  We  would  argue  that  such  a  caleuld- 
tlon  gives  a  lower  botmd  for  the  amount  peo- 
ple would  be  willing  to  pay  to  lower  tbe  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates.  These  cos^  on 
calculated  In  terms  of  the  earnings  forgooe 
by  those  who  are  sick,  disabled,  or  prema- 
turely dead.*^ 

THB    HEALTH    COST   OF   AQI   POtXtmOK 

The  studies  cited  in  this  article  show  s 
close  as.sociatlon  between  air  poUutioD  tnd 
111  health.  The  evidence  Is  extremely  good  for 
some  diseases  isuch  as  bronchitis  and  lung 
cancer'  and  only  suggestive  for  others  (luch 
OS  cardiovascular  disease  and  nonrespu'scoiT- 
tract  cancers).  Not  all  factors  have  bees 
taken  into  account,  but  we  argue  that  sn  un- 
biased observer  would  have  to  concede  liie 
association.  More  effort  can  and  should  be 
^pent  on  refining  tbe  estimates.  HoweTvr,  tbe 
point  of  this  exercise  Is  to  estimate  ib$ 
health  coat  of  air  pollution.  We  beheve  tJui 
the  evidence  is  sufficiently  complete  to  sUow 
us  to  infer,  roughly,  the  quantitative  ano* 
clations.  We  do  so  with  caution,  and  pro- 
ceed to  translate  the  effects  into  dollars  Wt 
have  attempted  to  choose  our  point  esti- 
mates from  the  conservative  end  of  Uie 
range 

We  interpret  the  studies  cited  as  IndlcaUnf 
that  mortality  from  bronchitis  wotild  be  re- 
duced by  about  50  percent  if  air  poUutloo 
were  lowered  to  levels  currently  prerslllng 
In  urban  areas  with  relatively  clean  air.  We 
therefore  make  tbe  a.ssumptlon  that  tiittt 
would  be  a  26  to  50  percent  reduction  in 
morbidity  and  mortality  due  to  broncbttis  if 
air  pollution  in  tbe  major  urban  areas  were 
abated  by  about  50  percent  Since  tbe  cost 
of  bronchitis  (in  terms  of  forgone  mcomc 
and  current  medical  expenditures)  is  IMO 
million  per  year,  we  conclude  chat  from  I3S0 
million  to  MtW  million  per  year  would  be 
saved  by  a  &o  percent  abatement  of  alt  pel- 
'.ucioa  lu  major  tirban  areas. 

.Approximately  25  percent  of  mortslitj 
:rora  lung  cancer  can  be  saved  by  a  50  per- 
cent reduction  In  air  pollution,  accortUng  K 
the  studies  cited  above.  This  amounts  to  so 
annual  cost  of  about  «33  mlUlon. 

The  studies  document  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  all  respiratory  disease  and  sU 
pollution.  It  seems  likely  that  35  percent  ol 
all  morbidity  and  mortality  due  to  resplii- 
tory  disease  could  be  saved  by  a  50  percent 
abatement  in  air  pollution  levels.  Since  th* 
annual  cost  of  resplratoi7  disease  Is  MflVT 
million,  the  amount  saved  by  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  air  pol'utton  m  major  urb»:i 
areas  would  be  S1233  mlUlon. 

Tbere  is  evidence  that  over  30  percent  of 
i:ardlova*cular  morbidity  and  about  30  p«- 
cent  of  cardiovascular  mortality  could  be 
^ved  if  air  pollution  were  reduced  by  50 
percent.  We  have  choeen  to  put  this  s»rln« 
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at  only  10  percent— tbal  Is,  HBB  mlUlon  per 

year. 

Finally,  tbere  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
connecting  all  mortality  from  cancer  with 
iir  pollution.  It  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
single  figure,  but  we  have  esUmated  that  15 
percent  of  the  cost  of  cancer  would  be  saved 
by  a  60  percent  reduction  in  air  pollution— 
a  total  of  »390  million  per  year. 

Not  all  of  these  coet  estimates  ore  equally 
certain.  The  connection  between  bronchitis 
or  lung  cancer  and   air  pollution  is  much 
belter  documented  than  the  connection  be- 
tween all  cancers  or  all  cardiovascular  dis- 
use and  air  polluUon.  The  leader  may  ag- 
gregate the  costs  as  he  chooses.  We  estimate 
the  total  annual  cost  that  would  be  saved 
by  a  50  percent  reduction  in  alr-pollutlon 
levels  in  major  urban  areas,  in  terms  of  de- 
cres&ed  morbidity  and  mortality,  to  b&^oso 
million.  A  more  relevant  indication  oT 
cost  would   be   the   estimate    that   4.5 
cent  of  ail  economic  coeta  associated   wt1 
morbidity  and  mortality  would  be  saved  r 
a  50  percent   reduction   in  olr  pollution 
msjor  urban  areas,"  This  percentage   eel 
mate  is  a  robust  figure:   U  is  not  serislrfve 
to  the  exact  ligiires  choeen  for  caIp|gfClug 
the  economic  cost  of  111  health. 

A  final  point  is  that  these  dollar 
are  surely  underestimates  of  the  relevant 
costs.  The  relevant  meaatire  Is  what  people 
would  be  willing  to  pay  to  reduce  morbidity 
and  mortality  (for  example,  to  reduce  lung 
cancer  by  25  percent.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  value  used  for  forgone  earnings  Is  a 
gross  underestimate  of  the  actual  amount. 
An  additional  argument  Is  that  many  health 
effects  have  not  been  considered  in  arriving 
at  these  costs.  For  example,  relatively  low 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  can  affect  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  sufficiently  to  redu(» 
work  efficiency  and  Increase  tbe  accident 
rate.*'  Psychological  and  esthetic  effects  ore 
llksly  to  be  important,  and  additional  costs 
associated  with  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on 
vegetation,  cleanliness,  and  tbe  deterioration 
of  materials  have  not  been  Included  in  those 
estimates."* 

rooTNOTsa 

'  For  a  general  discussion  of  inherent  prob- 
lems In  handling  residuals,  see  R.  U.  Ayres 
and  A.  V  Kneeae,  Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  59,  283 
a969). 

'  For  summaries  of  studies  relating  air  pol- 
lution to  health,  see  J.  R.  Goldsmith  In  Air 
Pollution,  vol.  1;  AiT  PoUution  and  Its  Ef' 
fccta,  A.  Stem.  Ed.  (Academic  Press.  New 
York.  1068).  p.  547;  E.  C.  Hammond,  paper 
presented  at  the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association.  19Q7;  H. 
Helmann,  Arch.  Environ.  Health  14.  488 
(19«7i.  For  more  general  reviews  of  tbe  liter- 
ature, see  A.  G.  Cooper.  "Sulltir  Oxides  and 
other  Sulfur  Compounds,"  VS.  Public  Health 

Sen.  PuW.  iVo.  J093  (1965):  .  "Carbon 

Monoxide."  V.S.  Public  Bealth  Serv.  Publ.  No. 
1503  11966);  "The  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  in  Air 
Pollution."  Calif.  Dep.  Public  Health  Publ- 
(I966i:  "Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Sulfur  Ox- 
ides." U.S.  Public  Health  Serv.  Publ.  No  1619 
1 1967);  Effects  of  Chronic  Exposure  to  Low 
Lcpeli  of  Carbon  Monoxide  an  Huvum 
Health,  Behavior,  and  Performance  (National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Academy 
3f  Engineering,  Washington,  DC.  1969 1 . 

'Public  Health  (Johannesburg)  63,  30 
(1963) :  D.  M.  Johnson.  Good  Housekeeping 
1961.49  (June  1961). 

•See  A.  V.  Kneese,  in  Social  Sciences  and 
the  Environment:  Conference  on  the  Present 
and  Potential  Contribution  of  the  Social 
Sticnce-i  fo  Research  and  PoUcj/  Formulation 
in  the  Quality  of  the  Physical  Environment. 
M.  E.  Gornsey  and  J.  R.  Hlbhs.  Eds.  (Univ.  of 
Colorodo  Press,  Boulder.  1967) ,  p.  186;  R.  G. 
Ridker.  EconoTnic  Costi  of  Air  Pollution 
iPraeger.  New  York.  19Q7);  "Air  QuaUty  Cri- 
teria for  Sulfur  Oxides.  U.S.  Public  Health 
Srrv.  Publ.  No.  1619  (1967).  pp.  54-67. 

'  L.  Greenburg,  M.  B  Jacobs,  B.  M.  Drolette. 
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F.  Field,  M.  M.  Braverman,  Public  Health 
Rep.  77,  7  (1962);  M.  McCarroU  and  W. 
Bradley.  <4mer.  J.  Public  Health  Nat.  Health 
56.  1933  (1966);  J.  Plrkert,  Trails.  Faradajf 
Soc.  aa,  1192  (193eji  a.  H,  Schrenk,  H.  Hel- 
mann. G.  D.  Clayton,  W.  M.  Gafafer,  B.  Wex- 
ler,  "Air  Pollution  in  Donora.  Pennaylvania." 
Public  Health  Bull.  No.  306   (1949). 

"Sec  J.  R-  Goldsmith,  Ated.  Thoracalis  22. 
1   (1965). 

■  B.  G.  Ferris,  Jr  ,  and  J.  U  Whlttenberger, 
N.  Engl.  J.  Med.  315.  1413  (1966). 

*Por  a  summary  of  laboratory  experiments 
see  "Air  Quality  Criteria  lor  sulfur  Oxides." 
US.  Public  Health  Sero.  Publ  No.  18X9  (19«7) 
pp.  79-93. 

*  Chronic  effects,  where  the  incidence  of  tbe 
disease  is  small,  can  be  studied  only  for  large 
samples  (inlliiou£  of  man-years  of  exposure); 
see  J.  H.  Goldsmitb.  Arch.  Environ.  HetUth  18, 
516  (1069);  J.  Rumford.  Amer.  J.  Public 
Health  51,  165  U961).  Morbidity  daU  would 
be  more  useful  than  mortality  data,  since 
death  m^y  result  from  a  caui>e  having  no 
direct  relationsbip  to  the  original  pollution- 
induced  disease. 

'■'■  For  example.  M.  McCoiroll  and  W.  Brad- 
ley |Amcr  J.  Public  Health  Nat.  Health  56. 
1933  (1966)1  correlate  the  dally  mortality 
rate  lu  New  York  City  with  dally  pollution 
indices.  See  also  J.  R.  McCarruU,  E.  J.  Cassell, 
W  A.  B.  Ingram,  D.  Wolter,  "Distribution  of 
families  in  the  Cornell  air  pollution  study' 
and  "Health  profiles  vs.  environmental  poUu- 
l^utA,"  papers  preseuted  at  the  92nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, New  York.  1964;  .  Arch.  En- 
viron. Health  10,  367  (1965) ;  W.  Ingram.  J  R. 
McCarrall.  E.  J.  CasseU,  D.  Wolter.  ibid.,  p. 
364;  £.  J   Cassell,  J.  B.  McCarroll.  W.  Ingram, 

D.  Wolter,  ibid.,  p.  367.  Other  workers  have 
attempted  to  explain  daily  variations  in  hos- 
pital adznl&sions  (see  L  Greenburg,  F.  Field, 
J.  I.  Reed,  C.  I*.  Erhardt,  J.  Amer.  Med.  Ass. 
182.  161  (1962);  W.  W.  Holland,  C.  C.  Splcer, 
J.  M.  G.  Wilson,  Lancet  1961-U,  338  (1961); 
G-  F.  Abercromble,  /bid.  1953-1.  234  (1953): 
A.  E.  Martin,  Mon.  Bull.  Min.  Publ.  Health 
Lab.  Serv.  Directed  Med.  Res.  Counc.  20,  42 
(1961):  R  Lewis.  M.  M.  GUkeson.  Jr..  R.  O. 
McCaldtn,  Piibiic  Health  Rep.  77,  947  (1962); 
T.  D.  Sterling.  £.  V.  Pollack.  D.  A.  Schumaky. 
I.  Degroot.  Arch.  Environ.  Health  13.  158 
(1966);  T.  D.  Sterling.  S.  V.  Pollack.  J.  Wein- 
kam,  ibid.  18.  462  (1969) )  al>sence  rates  (see 
J.  Ipsen.  P  E.  Ingenito,  M.  Deaoe.  ibid.,  p. 
462);  sj-mptoms  In  school  children  (see  B. 
Paccagnella.  R.  Pavanello,  R.  Pe&arln.  ibid., 
p.  495;  T.  Toyama.  ibid..  8.  1963  (1064)]  the 
Incidence  of  asthma  attacks  (see  L.  D.  Zeid- 
berg,  R.  A.  Prlndle,  E.  Landau.  Amer.  Rev. 
Resp.  Dis.  84,  489  (1961);  C.  E.  Schoetllln 
and  E.  Landau.  Public  Health  Rep.  76,  545 
(1061):  R.  Lewis,  J.  La.  State  Med.  Sac.  116, 
300  11963)1:  and  other  morbidity  [see  J  T 
Boyd,  Brit.  J.  Prev.  Soc.  Med.  14,  123  (1960): 
R.  G.  Loudon  and  J.  P.  KUpatrlck,  Arch.  En- 
viron. Health   18.  641    (1969)1. 

"  Tbe  most  complete  investigation  of  vari- 
ous pollutants  was  that  of  the  Nashville 
studies.  See  L.  D.  Zeldberg,  R.  A.  E>rlndle,  E. 
L.-indau.  v4mer.  Rev.  Resp.  Dis.  84,480  (1961): 
L.  D.  Zeldberg  and  R.  A.  Prlndle.  Amer.  J. 
Public  Health  53,  185  (1063);  L.  D.  Zeldberg, 
R.  A.  Prlndle,  E.  landau,  ibid.  54,  86  (1964): 
L.  D.  Zeldberg,  R.  J.  M.  Horton,  E.  Landau, 

Arch.  Environ.  Health  15.  214  il967i:  . 

ibid.,  p.  225;  R.  M.  Hagstrom,  H.  A.  Sprague, 

E.  Landau,  ibid.,  p.  237;  H.  A.  Sprague  and 
R.  Hagstrom.  ibid.  18.  603  (1969).  It  Is  con- 
ceptually possible  to  differentiate  among  pol- 
lutants, since,  tor  example,  the  correlation 
between  mean  level  of  suspended  particu- 
lates and  mean  level  of  sulfates  for  114  U.S. 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  is 
only  .20. 

<*  L.  B.  Lave.  "Air  pollution  damage"  in 
Research  on  Environmental  Quality,  A, 
Kneese.  Ed.  (Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
in  press ) . 

"D.  J.  B.  Ashley.  Brit.  J.  Cancer  21.  343 
(1067);  C.  Daly,  Brii.  J.  Prev.  Soc.  Med.  13. 


14  (lesO):  J.  Pemberton  and  C.  Goldberg. 
Srtt.  Jtfed.  J.  a,  567  (1954);  P.  Stocks,  ibid.  1. 
74   (1059>;  R.  E.  Waller  and  P.  J.  LAWtber. 

Ibid.    2,    1356    (1955):    ,    ibid     4,    1473 

(1957);  P.  J.  Lawther.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Med. 

51,  363   (1968);  .  Nat.  Acad.  Sd.  Nat. 

Res.  Counc.  Publ.  No.  6S2  (1959).  pp.  &8-»e; 

,   tnstrum.  Pract.    11.  611    (1057);   J. 

Pemberton,  J.  Hyg.  Epidemiol.  Microbiol.  Im- 
munol. {Prague]  5.  169  (1061);  J.  L.  Burn 
and  J.  Pemberton.  int.  J.  Air  Water  PoUut.  7. 
J  (1963);  E.  Qorham,  tancef  1968-1.  Gil 
(1956);  P.  Slocks.  BHt.  J.  Cancer  14.  397 
(1960),  These  studies  are  updated  and  sum- 
mxrlzcd  in  S.  P.  Buck  and  D.  A.  Brown. 
Tobacco  Re3.  Counc.  Res,  Paper  No.  7  (1964). 

"W.  Wlnkelstein,  Jr..  S.  Kantor.  E.  W. 
Davis.  C.  S.  Manerl,  W.  E.  Mosher.  Arch. 
Environ.  Health  14.  163  (1967). 

'  International  Joint  Commisaion  U.S.  and 
Canada.  "Report  on  the  pollution  of  tbe  at- 
mosphere In  the  I>etrolt  River  Area"  (Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa,  1960). 

|*T.  Toyama,  Arch.  Environ.  Health  8.  153 
(1964). 

■  F.  L.  PetrllU.  Q.  Agnese.  S.  Kaalt£.  ibid. 
12,  733  (1966);  A.  Bell,  In  Air  Po«u(ion  by 
Metallurgical  Ijutustries,  A.  BeU  and  J.  !<. 
SuUivan,  Eds.  (Department  of  Fubllc  Health. 
Sydney,  Australia,  1962),  pp.  2:1-2:  144. 

'■P.  Stocks,  Brit.  Med.  J.  1.  74  (1969). 

-•P.  Stocks.  Brit  J.  Cancer  14,  397  (1060). 

-^■D.  J.  B.  Ashley,  <bid.  31,  243   (1967). 

^  That  the  least-squares  method  provides 
tbe  best  linear  unbia.sed  e.-:tlinates  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Gauss-Markov  theorem,  for 
which  E{ee'}  =a'I  and  E{e)  ~Q  are  the  basic 
assumptions.  These  assumptions  are  that  the 
basic  model  must  be  linear  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  tbe  errors  must  have  an  expected 
value  of  zero,  have  finite  variance,  have  a 
constant  distribution  over  the  varlotis  ob- 
servations, and  be  Independent.  In  addition, 
no  explanatory  variables  may  be  omitted 
which  are  correlated  with  Included  variables. 
It  Is  also  convenient  to  assume  that  the  ex- 
planatory variables  are  measured  without 
error,  although  the  framework  can  easily  be 
adjusted  to  handle  errors.  In  order  to  per- 
form significance  tests,  one  must  make  an 
assumption  about  the  distribution  ot  the 
error  term.  For  all  the  relations  we  estimated, 
we  plotted  the  residuals  and  discovered  that 
all  dlstrlbullons  were  unlmodel.  symmstxlo, 
and  basically  consistent  with  the  normal 
distribution.  Thus,  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows, we  have  assumed  that  tbe  error  term  is 
distributed  normally. 

~  For  example,  for  econonxlc  level  1  (de- 
fined below),  the  death  rates  (per  100,000) 
for  pollution  levels  2  to  4  (defined  below)  ore 
126.  271.  and  392.  For  economic  level  2.  tbe 
death  rates  for  air  pollution  levels  1  to  4  are 
136,  154.  172,  and  199.  For  economic  level  4. 
the  death  rates  for  pollution  levels  1  to  3 
are  70.  80,  and  177,  The  five  economic  levels. 
based  on  median  family  Income  In  a  census 
tract,  are  as  follows:  8300JM5007:  •5176- 
»6004:  •6013-»6614;  «6618-»7347:  and  •7431- 
611.702.  The  four  air  pollution  levels  (in 
micrograms)  of  suspended  particulates  (per 
cubic  meters  per  24  hours)  are  as  follows :  less 
than  BO.  80-100.  I0&-135.  and  more  than  135. 

3 P.  Stocks  and  J.  M.  Campbell.  Brit.  Med. 
J.  2,  923  (1955). 

'*  In  most  of  the  early  studies,  pollution 
measures  were  not  available,  and  so  urban 
mortality  rates  were  contrasted  with  rural 
rates.  In  these  studies  a  substantial  "urban 
factor"  was  found,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
a  compound  of  air  pollution  and  many  other 
factors.  In  the  later  studies  the  portion  as- 
crlbable  to  air  pollution  is  separated  out. 

»C.  Daly.  Brit.  J.  Prev.  Soc.  Med.  13.  14 
(1959). 

^Buck  and  Brown  [Tobacco  Bes.  Counc. 
Res.  Paper  No  7  (1964)  |,  In  examining  data 
from  England,  control  for  population  per 
acre,  for  social  cla&s,  and  for  smoking  habits. 
They  find  no  relationship  between  smoking 
and  lung  cancer,  and  a  relationship  between 
SO)  and  Iting  cancer  that  Is  not  conslatent. 
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stocks  UMa  cbrva  Mta  of  dau»  u>  uolau  Uie 
otfecc  ot  air  pollution  on  lung  e&ncer.  Oon- 
trasLiog  dAtJk  (or  eight  nortbem  Burapean 
ciuta.  be  Ondu  u  correlation  between  lung 
C4incer  and  air  polluclon  of  .60.  and  correla- 
Lion^  between  lung  cuucer  und  fimoltlng  that 
ruuge  between  .^7  und  .30.  ConuaaUxtg  data 
for  10  countrteB.  be  finds  tbat  an  Index  of 
&oild  ruel  con^tunptlon  is  a  muob  stronger 
variable  than  citfaretie  ounaumption  per 
capita.  Finally,  witb  dau  from  nortbern 
EogiaQd,  be  finds  confirmation  ot  an  asso- 
ciation between  lung  cancer  and  air  pollu- 
iion.  See  P.  3tockft.  Brtt.  J.  Prev.  Soa.  Med. 
.'1.  181  11066). 

■~*  E.  C.  Hammond  and  D.  Bom.  J.  Amer, 
Mea.  Aasn.  10.  UM  (1966). 

-W.Uaen:>:/«l.U.  U.  Lovcland,  M.  O.  Slrtceu. 
J.  KtU.  L.u/u.vr  tmt.  28.  047  <IS63>. 

*Uaeut>2el  und  Taeubcr  analyzed  data  for 
633  wbUe  American  females  wbo  died  of  lung 
cancer,  uud  fvr  u  control  gruup.  They  found 
I  he  crude  rite  uf  death  from  lung  cancer 
to  be  1^'J  tltnes  aa  high  in  urban  areas  as 
111  riirul  artias  for  195«-1969  and  1.29  times  ad 
filSl)  lor  lU4tt-11M9  I  In  subjects  35  years  and 
(liiier,  WLLli  adjua\.meutb  uuidc  for  aije).  When 
uUJUJiUneut^  wure  mode  for  boib  age  and 
^m.'kti.g  history,  the  rutlo  wa^  1.27.  This  ratio 
(ucreased  wlih  the  duruiiuu  ot  residence  in 
ine  lurban  or  rural  urea,  from  O.BO  for  reai- 
dence  ol  lew  than  1  year  to  1.7fl  for  lifetime 
n-^tlence.  .See  W.  MaeusKel  and  K.  E.  Taeuber, 
J.  .Var.  Canrtr  Jnnt.  32.  B03  (1904). 

- 1^  l>.  ZeiJberg,  R.  J-  Hurtun,  and  £.  Lau- 
uau  lArvfl.  Lnvircn,  Health  15,  2U  (1967)  | 
utc  iiui  able  to  iMiIate  an  air  pollution  elle  -t 
..u  uior'.tiUcy  Iii'Di  lung  cancer  from  tlata  fi-i- 
SiishvlUo  for  the  years  1949  through  19fl0: 
C,  A.M1UQ  \AmeT  J.  Med.  Sct.23Q.3\t  (ie«0)l 
iDvcsrigatcd  rates  of  death  from  lung  cancer 
m  Ohio,  Stratifying  according  to  the 
amouat  of  driving  done  by  the  deceased,  he 
louiO  tliai  the  dtath  rate  varied  with  driv- 
ing und  urbuit  cxp'.:sxue;  L.  Oreeaburg,  F, 
PIcUl.  J  I.  Reed.  M  Olaaser  [A'ch.  ffnn'-on. 
Health  15.  356  (1967)  I  mvMtlgated  1190  can- 
cer deaths  that  occurred  on  Staten  Island 
t>etween  1059  and  1061  and  found  a  relatlon- 
;:h!p  between  luis  cancer  und  air  pollution: 
M.  L.  Levtn.  W  Haei-.-vzel.  B.  E  Carroll.  P.  R. 
Oerbardt.  V  H.  Handy.  S.  C  Xngrciham  U  [J. 
Sat.  Cancer  Irut.  34.  1243  (I960)  1  found  slg- 
iil&cant  dUt-.'rences  between  urban  and  rural 
mortA'U\  TAtea  {tor  periods  around  1950)  In 
New  York  State.  Connecticut,  aid  Iowa.  For 
males  the  de.iih  rates  were  41  percent  hJghpr 
in  virban  areas  lu  New  York,  57  percent  higher 
•n  Conn^cilcm  and  ift4  percent  higher  \i\ 
Inwa  ^T  females,  the  dliferences  were  7 
iwrctnt.  34  percent,  and  47  percent,  rcspec- 
ttwly;  P  Bueli.  J.  E.  Dunn.  L.  Breslow  [Can' 
cer  «0.  2139  (1967)  1  utlUted  «e.S«8  question- 
naires covering  336.571  man-years,  in 
ihelr  study  of  lung  cancer  In  CaUfor- 
nta  veterviu.  They  found  rateii  of  death 
from  lung  cancer  ( adjusted  for  differ- 
enoea  in  age  and  amoUng  babiu)  to  be 
'2b  percent  higher  tn  the  major  mctropoUtan 
nreaa  thao  in  the  te-s  urb.»;iii:ed  areas.  Among 
noufimokers.  the  rates  of  death  f^om  luns 
cancer  were  3.8  to  44  nm**;  v  hiph  for  major 
meirt>poUtan  areas  a-*  for  more  rura!  areas 

"  P  Btwil  and  J  E  Dunn.  Jr..  Arc\.  ffn- 
■*;■■'(,  Hcaf"    15.  2^1    <  1967> 

-  W  Winke'fteln.  Jr  .  and  3  Kaiitor  it'id 
!8  344  1 1969  • 

''For  economic  level  3  (see  231.  the  mor- 
tality rate  per  100.000  for  gastlc  cancer  In 
wftiie  males  50  to  69  years  old  changed  from 
45  to  41.  4».  and  M  as  the  pollution  level 
i»e«  a3>  ratie.  Tot  economic  level  4.  the  rates 
were  15.  88.  and  93  for  the  ftr«  three  pol- 
lution levels.  For  white  women  50  to  69  years 
old.  the  death  rates  (or  economic  level  3 
were  8.  18,  35.  and  40  per  100.000  For  eco- 
'lomlc  level  4.  the  death  rates  were  5  and  21 
for  the  first  two  pollution  levels 

*•  R  M  Ragstrom.  H.  A_  Sprague.  E. 
Landau  A'ch   g-nv&vn.  ffeatth  15.237  iI9«7'. 

*The  four  measures  of  poltutlcm  ar«  sua- 


pended  partleulaiea  (soiling),  dustfali,  SO, 
and  SO|.  For  all  cancer  deaths,  (be  number 
per  100,000  for  middle  claaa  residents  (de- 
fined to  Include  about  75  percent  of  all  resl- 
denta)  fell  from  153  for  hlgh-poUuUon  areas, 
to  130  for  moderate-pollution  areas,  to  134 
for  low-pollution  areas  when  a  eolllng  Index 
(concentration  of  haze  and  smoke  per  1000 
linear  feet)  was  used  to  classify  air  pollu- 
tion. Wbeu  SO,  (mllUgrama  per  100  square 
centlmetera  per  day)  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
claesificatlon.  the  corresfKjndIng  death  rates 
were  160,  129,  and  146.  reepectlvely.  With 
dustfall  as  a  measure,  the  figures  were  145, 
ISO.  and  ISI.  and  with  24-hour  SO..  In  part^ 
per  mUUon.  they  were  141,  129.  and  138. 

»«M.  L.  Levin.  W.  Haenszel.  B.  E.  CarroU. 
P.  R.  Oerbardt.  V.  H.  Handy.  8.  C.  lugrabam 
U,  J.  Sat.  Cancer  Inst.  24.  1343   (1960). 

«'  P.  B.  Enterllne,  A.  E.  Rlkll.  H.  I.  Sauer. 
M.  Hyman,  Public  Health  Rep.  75.  759  (1960) . 

"  L.  D.  Zeldberg,  R.  J.  M.  Borton.  E.  Landau, 
^rc^.  CnvtTon,  Health  15,  226  (1967). 

*"When  alr-poUutlon  level  was  measured 
on  the  basis  of  sulfation  (SO,,  In  milligrams 
per  100  square  centimeters  per  day),  the 
morbidity  rates  (for  white,  middle-class 
males  aged  55  and  older)  were  64.0  man- 
years  per  1.000  man*yean  for  htgb-poUu- 
tlon  areas.  34.1  for  moderate-pollution  area-s. 
and  36.8  for  low-pollullon  areas.  Measure- 
ment of  air  pollution  on  the  basla  of  24-hour 
concentrations  of  SO,  gave  morbidity  rates 
of  47J.  36.8,  and  22^.  respectively.  For  these 
same  white,  mlddle-cluss  males,  in  areas  of 
high  atmospheric  concentrations  of  SO,,  tbe 
mortality  rate  wnJi  42fi.fl  per  100,000  popu- 
lation; In  moderate-concentration  areas. 
337.41:  and  In  low -concentration  areas, 
8614)7.  With  SO,  concentrations  as  a  meas- 
ure, the  corresponding  figures  were  434.87. 
319.19.  and  364.93.  When  soiling  (smoke  or 
suspended  particles;  was  used  as  the  pol- 
lution index,  the  figures  were  376.65.  339.13, 
and  399.B8,  respectively. 

«•©.  Prlednum.  J.  Chronic  Di3.  20.  765 
(1967). 

•*  The  effect  of  air  pollution  on  pneumonia. 
tuberculosis,  and  asthma  has  also  been  in- 
vestigated, C.  Daly  (sec  25)  reports  simple 
correlations  of  .60  for  pneumonia  mortality 
and  pollution  from  domestic  fuel  and  52  lor 
pneumonia  mortality  and  pollution  from  In- 
dustrial fuel.  For  tuberculoals  mortality  the 
cDrreiatlous  are  .59  and  .33.  respectively.  The 
death  rates  for  pneumonia  rise  from  30  to  53 
per  100.(K».  and  those  for  tuberculosis  rise 
f.'-om  47  to  99,  as  one  goes  from  rural  set- 
ting to  conurbations.  Stocks  (I9i  reports 
data  on  pneumonia  mortality,  by  <ex.  for  36 
areas  of  northern  England  and  Wales.  As 
shown  by  regreaalons  37  through  30  tn  Table 
1.  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  relationship 
between  a  imoke  Index  and  pneumonia  mor- 
tality. The  relatloiuhlp  Is  much  stronger  tcr 
men  than  for  women.  C.  A.  MIQs  \Amer.  j 
Hyjr.  37.  131  (1943)1.  I"  •  classic  study  of 
vardji  ill  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  for  193&- 
30.  reports  substantial  correlation  between 
pneumonia  death  rates  and  local  poUutlon 
indices.  He  found  the  correlation  between 
dustfall  and  rates  for  pneumonia  mortality 
In  white  males  To  be  47  for  Pittsburgh  and 
79  for  Cincinnati.  The  actual  variation  In 
these  death  rates  is  41  to  I6S  per  lOO.OOQ  pop- 
ulation far  Cincinnati  and  0  to  7852  ror  Pitts- 
burgh Mills  argues  that  omitted  socio- 
economic variables  oould  not  account  for 
theee  correlations,  but  he  nude  no  attempt 
to  control  for  such  variables  In  bis  studies. 
He  also  found  that  death  rates  fell  signifi- 
cantly as  the  altitude  of  an  indUiduafe  resi- 
dence increased:  there  was  a  drop  of  approii- 
aiately  10  percent  In  death  rate  fcr  every 
I'.H>  feet  (30  meters)  of  elevation  [see  also 
C.  A.  Mills.  Amtr.  J.  Med.  Sd.  334.  403  ( 19631  ; 
E  Oorham,  Lancet  1959-11.  287  (1959) ).  Zeid- 
terg,  Prlndle.  and  Landau  [Amer.  Rer.  Reap. 
Di?  34,  409  (1901)  1  studied  49  adult  and  33 
L'hild  asthma  parients  for  a  year  They  found 
that  tbe  attack  rate  (attacka  per  person  per 


da>  I  lor  adulu  ro«e  from  .070  during  dayi 
when  aimofipheric  ooncentraUons  of  sulfUai 
were  low  to  .316  when  concentrations  we» 
hitih.  In  children,  tbe  effect  of  increased  ooa- 
centrailons  oi  sulfates  was  inslgniflcaat. 
.Schoettlln  and  Landau  {Public  Health  Sep. 
7tl,  545  (1961)1  investigated  137  asthma  pt- 
Lienis  iu  Lios  Angeles  diuing  the  fall  monuiL 
They  found  that  14  percent  of  the  varlancs 
in  dally  attacks  (n— 3435j  could  be  explained 
Dy  iho  maximum  atmoapberic  concentrauom 
of  uxidants  for  that  day.  These  two  siudiea 
document  a  strong  relationship  betweeo 
asthma  and  air  poUution;  Lewis.  OilkaKo. 
and  McCaldln  \PubUc  health  Rep.  77,  M7 
1 1963)  i  found  no  a&soclatiun  between  tlM 
dally  frequency  of  vi&iu  i.~>  charity  hoi^ltalt 
for  treatment  of  asthma  attacks  and  mesi- 
ures  of  ^r  pollution. 

*-  J.  W.  B.  Douglas  and  R.  £.  Waller.  Brit.  J. 
Prev.Soc.Med.20. 1  (1066). 

^  A.  s.  Falrbairn  and  D.  D.  Reid,  tbiit.  12. 
U4   (I9SB). 

'  L.  D.  Zeldberg,  R.  A.  PrludXe.  E.  Landau. 
Amer.  J.  Put}iic  Health  54,  65  (1964). 

-  Morbidity  rates  asEociated  with  a  solUni 
index  were  140,  122,  und  96.  reapecuveiy,  for 
high,  moderate,  and  low  pollution:  ooire- 
sponding  rates  aasoclated  with  an  80i  ladsz 
were  177, 117,  and  81.  For  white  females,  mor- 
bidity rates  aasoclated  with  an  SO,  Indes 
were  169.  134.  and  160;  wicb  a  soiling  index, 
158,  139.  and  137:  and  with  an  SO,  index, 
17 j,  136.  and  116.  For  nonwbite  males,  tbe 
morbidity  rates  associated  with  an  BO.  index 
were  86  for  high  concentrations  and  B4  for 
moderate  and  low  concentrations:  oorre> 
spoudiug  rates  aaeociated  with  a  soillLig  indet 
were  94  and  67,  and  witb  an  BO,  index.  M  and 
88.  For  nonwhlte  females,  morbidity  rates  of 
136  and  140  were  a&iocmted  with  high  and 
with  moderate  and  low  SO,  concentratlcou. 
respectively;  corresponding  rates  associated 
with  soiling  were  140  and  129.  and  with  90, 
concentrations,  145  and  138.  The  effect!  for 
working  women  and  for  housewives,  between 
tbe  ages  of  14  and  65.  were  similar. 

'-  £.  C.  Hammond,  paper  presented  at  tbe 
60th  annual  meeting  of  the  Air  PoUuuon 
Control  Association,  1967. 

'  S.  Ishlkawa,  O.  H.  Bowen,  V.  Fiaber.  J.  P. 
Wyatt.  Arch.  Enwncm.  Health  18.  660  (19«Pi. 

<"W.  W.  Holland  and  D.  D.  Reld,  Lajt.et 
1965-1,  445  I  1965) 

^D.  D.  Re; J.  ibid.   1958-1.  128^   (196* 

-'  C.  J.  Cornwall  and  P.  A-  i  Raffle  •  it.  J. 
tnd.  .Med.  IB.  24   <  1961k 

"'  F.  C.  Doban.  Arch.  Bnviron,  Health  3.  387 

1 1961 1 ;   and  E.  W,  Taylor,  Amer.  J. 

.Med.  Sci.  240.  337  .1960/. 

^H.  A.  Sprague  and  R.  Hagstom.  AnK. 
Snciron.  Health  18.603  (1969). 

^  L.  B.  Lare  and  E.  P.  Seskin.  m  prepars* 

tlOIL 

»  "Country  and  City  X>ata  Book."  US,  Oep. 
Commerre  Publ.  11962);  "Analysis  of  Sus- 
pended Particulates.  1957-61."  V.S  Pu&Hc 
Health  Serr.  PuUl  No.  978— (1962);  "Tttil 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  il960)."  V3. 
Dep.  Health  Educ.  Welf.  Publ.  fl963);  "Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  (1961),"  V3. 
Dep  Health  Educ.  Welf.  Publ.  (1963). 

» Pbr  a  dlsctisf.lon  of  the  IlmltatloB*  of 
these  stiidies.  see  B.  O.  Ferris,  Jr..  md  J.  L. 
Wblttenberger  (7)  and  J.  R.  Goldsmith.  Arc*. 
Enri'frn.  Health  IS.  518  (1969t- 

V.  5„  "Smoking  and  Health  Eepor-.  of  the 
Advisor^  Commlrtee  to  tbe  Surgeon  General 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service, "  VS.  PaW 
Health  Serv.  Publ.  No.  tl03  (19«).  p.  9tt 

■'*  This  might  be  explained  by  noting  that 
farmers  tend  to  be  exposed  to  a  high  levri 
of  pollution  in  the  course  of  their  wcrt 
ifrom  fertlUaers.  Insecticides,  and  the  ex- 
haust fumes  from  farm  equipmen"-*,  which 
causes  more  deaths  from  respiratory  dlseas* 
than  would  be  expected  from  tbe  low  l^vet  of 
general  air  poUutioc  in  niral  areas 

■See.  for  exsmple,  T  Toyama  (tS)  acdr 
L.  Petrini.  G.  Agnese.  S.  kanjts.  Arch  En- 
riivn.HeaJXh  13,733  f  19W) . 
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»  L  D.  Zeldberg.  B.  J.  M.  Horton.  E.  L»n- 
d»u.^rcn  Environ.  Health  16. 3U  (1967). 

-B  A.  Prlndl..  G.  W.  Wright.  R.  O.  Mc- 
amin  S.  C.  Mmcu.,  T.  C.  Lloyd.  W.  E.  Bye. 
^mjr  .;.  PubHo  Htalth  63,  300  (1983). 

.ID  P  ta<x.  "BitlmaUlM!  the  Cost  ot  Jll- 
OH,,"  PubJIc  Healin   Srrv.  PuM.  No.  947-t 

'  •  The  category  "dueMee  of  the  i«Bplr«tory 
lyitAH"  encompaase.  numbers  470  through 
^  of  the  1963  International  Cluslflcatlon  of 
QUMM..  Adapted  (lODA).  A  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Profewlona!  nnd  Hospitol  Ac- 
tiu<«  entitled  Length  ot  Stay  In  Short-Term 
OM«r«l  Hoepltal  (19e3-lBe4)  ( McOraw-Hlll, 
Hew  Torn.  1966 ) ,  glvoe  detaUa  on  the  average 
length,  ot  fltay  and  number  ot  patlenta  in  319 
0J3.  general  hoepltali  for  1963  and  1864  by 
ojMinc  ICDA  claflsldcatlona.  Prom  these  fig- 
area  we  were  able  to  compute  tbe  ratio  ot 
total  hoipltallaatlon  by  apecltlc  dlaeaae  to 
total  hoepltallMitlon  for  all  respiratory  dls- 
esMS.  or  the  3.410,900  Impatient  days  tor  all 
mplratory  dlaeaaee.  333.233  were  for  acute 
bronchitis  and  177332  were  for  ■bronchltla. 
chronic  and  unapedfled."  Thus,  approximate- 
ly 17  percent  of  all  Inpatient  days  tor  resplri- 
tocy  dlseaaee  were  for  some  form  ot  bron- 
ehltls.  On  the  basis  of  current  hospitaliza- 
tion rates,  we  find  tbe  direct  coat  of  dlaeasea 
o(  the  respiratory  ayatem  to  be  »1681  million 
annually.  An  estimated  17  percent  of  this 
amount  Is  due  to  bronchitis;  thus,  the  direct 
cost  ot  bronchitis  la  about  uea.B  million 
annually. 

■To  calculate  tbe  Indirect  ooet  of  bron- 
chitis, we  must  do  more  than  take  17  percent 
ot  the  total  Indirect  cost  i*3.30B.700>  of  all 
diseases  of  tbe  reaplrfttorr  system.  Almost  60 
percent  ot  reaplratory  dlaeaae  patlenta  are 
hcwpltallzed  for  "bypertrophy  of  tonsils  and 
adenoids"  (ICDA  610).  Hoepltallsatlon  Is 
categorized  by  age  of  patient  In  tbe  Oommla- 
slon  on  Professional  and  Hospital  ActlTttlea 
report,  and  wo  note  that  BO  percent  of  tbaae 
"tonsil  and  adenoid"  patlenta  were  under  20 
years  of  age.  Thus.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
"forgone  earnings"  of  theae  patients  la  negli- 
gible, sod  so  no  Indirect  coats  ahould  be  al- 
located to  this  group.  We  therefore  excluded 
the  hospltallzatloa  of  "tonsil  and  adenoid" 
patients  before  computing  the  percentage  ot 
bospttallEatlon  due  to  bronchitis.  Thus,  we 
estimated  that  30  percent  of  tbe  Indirect  coat 
ot  reaplratory  disease  can  be  ascribed  to 
bcoadlltla. 

**  Tbere  Is  one  bit  of  evidence  that  36  to  50 
percent  of  total  morbidity  (and  tberefoie 
mortality)  can  be  associated  witb  air  pollu- 
tions see  L.  D.  Zeldberg.  R.  A.  Prlndle.  E.  LAn- 
<lau.  Amer.  J.  Public  Health  64,  36  (19M).  It 
one  accepted  thia  evidence  aa  conclusive.  It 
would  follow  that  the  annual  cost  of  air  pol- 
lualon.  becatise  of  health  ellcct^.  would  run 
between  S14  billion  and  (39  billion. 

•  See  J.  a.  Schulte.  Aran.  ZniHron.  Health  7. 
534  (19031:  A.  O.  Cooper,  "Carbon  Monox- 
ide." V.S.  Public  Health  Serv.  Publ.  Ho.  tS03 
(1966):  Effects  of  Chronic  Exposure  to  Loin 
Levels  of  Carbon  Monoxide  on  Human  Health, 
BehaiHor,  and  Performance  (National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  National  Academy  ot 
Engineering.  Washington.  D.C..  1988). 

■•Another  way  to  estimate  the  coet  of  air 
pollution  la  to  examine  the  effect  ot  air 
pollution  on  property  values.  See  R.  J.  An- 
derson. Jr..  and  T.  D.  Crocker.  "Air  PoUutlon 
and  residential  property  values."  paper  pre- 
seated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Econometric 
Society.  New  York.  December  I9«9;  H.  O. 
Nourse.  Lend  goon.  43.  181  11967);  R.  O. 
RldXer.  Economic  Costs  o/  Air  Pollution 
iPraeger.  New  Tork,  1967);  R.  G.  Ridker  and 
J-  A.  Hennlng.  Rev.  Scon.  Statiet.  49,  346 
(1967);  H.  N.  8.  Harrla.  O.  8.  Tolley.  O.  Har- 
reU.lfcfct.  50.241  (1988). 

"P.  Buell.  J.  E.  Dunn,  Jr..  L.  Brealow, 
Center  30,  3139  <1967). 

"E.  C.  Hammond  and  D.  Bom,  J.  Ameri. 
lei.  Attn.  186,  1394  (ISSS) . 

■P.  Stocka,  "Bntiab  Empire  Cuioer  Cam- 


Wales  and  Liverpool  Region,"  part  3  (Sum- 
meriield  and  Day.  London.  1957). 

'O.  Dean,  BHt.  Sled.  J.  1.  1606  (1966). 

■'  A.  H-  Golledge  and  A.  J.  Wlcken,  Med. 
Olficer  113.  273  (1964). 

•W.  Haenszel.  D  8.  LoveUnd.  M.  O.  Sirk- 
ea.  J.  Nat.  Cancer  Imt.  28.  947   (1962). 

■'  The  research  dlscu-tsed  In  this  article 
was  supported  by  a  grant  from  Resourcea  tor 
the  Putiu-e.  I;ic.  We  thank  Morton  Corn. 
Alleii  Kneeae,  and  John  Goldsmith  for  help- 
ful comments.  Any  opinions  and  remaining 
errorfi  are  ours. 


palgn,"  supplement  to   "Cancer   In   North  generally   they  were  sold  Into  slavery. 

into  whatever  kind  of  bondage  the  peo- 
ple o(  the  time  and  place  practiced. 

But  with  the  approach  of  modem 
times,  particularly  with  the  rise  of  na- 
tionalism, both  the  purpose  and  conduct 
of  warfare  generally  changed.  So  did  the 
handling  and  disposition  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war.  Civilisation  moved  to  a 
higher  level  of  conduct  In  this  regard. 
Even  with  the  rise  of  natlonaUsm  and  lU 
attendant  conflicts,  the  increased  reli- 
ance on  militarism — Prussia  adopted 
univer^,  peacetime  military  conscrip- 
tion m  the  1860s — the  acceleration  of 
the  cost  of  war  and  size  of  armies,  pris- 
oners of  war  began  to  receive  better 
treatment,  and  it  became  customary  to 
release  and  repatriate  prisoners  of  war  as 
a  part  of  all  genera!  conflict  settlements. 

Warfare  is,  by  its  very  nature,  brutal. 
I  know  of  no  way  to  negate  the  Iwutallty 
of  armed  conflict.  But  the  unarmed, 
wounded,  or  captured  former  combatant 
who  is  now  no  longer  a  combatant 
can,  .-ihould,  and  I  hojje  always  will  be 
treated  with  humane  consideration. 

As  I  have  said,  mankind  has  made 
great  strides  in  this  sort  of  humaneness. 
And  so  we  And  that,  insofar  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  final  disposition  are 
concerned,  the  general  practice  in  mod- 
em times  has  been  to  release  prisoners 
of  war  without  ransom  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  conflict.  We  can  date  this  prac- 
tice from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  brought  to  a  close  the  bloody 
and  ideologically  bitter  30-year  war. 
And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  Grotius, 
w^riting  in  his  monumental  work,  "On  the 
Law  of  War  and  Peace."  just  a  lew  years 
eailier  had  set  out  the  general  practice 
then  prevailing  with  respect  to  prisoners 
of  war.  He  maintained  that  the  legalities 
of  warfare  recognized  the  right  of  cap- 
tors to  enslave  prisoners  of  war.  Grotius. 
himself,  however,  felt  that  this  was  not 
proper,  and  that  prisoners  should  be 
ransotned  or  exchanged. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  can  see 
Umt  the  step  taken  in  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  to  release  prisoners  of  war  as 
a  part  of  that  overall  settlement  was 
truly  a  giant  step  forward  for  mankind. 
And,  ever  since  1648.  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  release  all  prisoners  of 
war  with  the  settlement  of  a  conflict. 

During  the  continuation  of  a  war  or 
an  armed  conflict,  prisoners  of  war  have 
often  been  treated  abominably.  Without 
going  too  far  afield,  we  might  recall  the 
conditions  on  British  .ships  where  Ameri- 
can prisoners  were  held  during  much  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  charged 
that  20.000  American  prisoners  of  war 
died  on  those  ships.  And  Andersonville 
keeps  cropping  up  In  our  literature.  But 
on  the  whole.  th(»e  nations  pretending 
to  be  civilized  have  improved  their  treat- 
ment of  prisoneis  of  war.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  practice.  Between  1480  and  the 
outbreak  ot  World  War  n.  there  were 
278  wars,  with  some  2.700  battles — if  one 
classifies  u  a  battle  those  clashes  on  land 
involving  at  least  I.OOO  casualties  and  at 
least  500  for  naval  engagements. 

Today  we  are  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  are 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  by 
various  groups  operating  in  South  Viet- 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  during  and 
after  every  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged.  Congress  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  prisoner-of- 
war  problem.  This  is  surely  the  case 
today.  Every  Member  of  Congress  is  con- 
cerned and  troubled  over  the  treatment 
of  Americans  held  prisoner  by  the  vari- 
ous elements  engaged  in  the  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  particularly  dis- 
tressing that  North  Vietnam,  claiming  to 
be  a  sovereign  nation  and  wanting  to 
take  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations, 
has  so  consistently  and  coldly  refused  to 
follow  established  practices  of  civUized 
man  in  earing  for  Americans  held  pris- 
oner by  them.  It  Is  particularly  distress- 
ing, heartless  on  their  part,  that  we  are 
unable  to  determine  with  certainty  just 
who  Is  being  held,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. 

I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
live  In  an  age  of  neobarbartty  in  several 
respects.  The  cruel  hsuidllng  of  prisoners 
of  war,  the  actions  of  guerillas  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  established  and  rec- 
ognized governments  are  not  in  control 
of  their  own  territories  or  people,  the 
kidnaping  of  diplomats  in  some  South 
American  countries,  the  easy  resort  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  disre- 
gard of  the  sovereignty  and  boimdartes 
of  small  nations,  the  thoughtless  threats 
or  proposals  of  would-l)e  leaders  to  "send 
In  Marines"  at  every  provocntion,  riots 
in  our  cities  and  on  the  campuses  of  our 
(xiUeges,  as  well  as  disrespect  lor  due 
process  of  law  and  justice  generally,  por- 
tend a  general  retrogression  of  the  grav- 
est sort  in  our  civilization,  in  the  way 
we  treat  our  fellow  man.  In  the  way  we 
view  ourselves.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  gravity,  at  home  and  worid  over, 
and  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to 
everyone  in  a  position  of  leadership  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  This  retro- 
gression is  at  work  in  warfare  and  in 
disorder  in  our  own  society. 

In  ancient  times,  wars  were  generally 
undertaken  for  purpofice  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation. Additional  lands  and  peoples 
were  acquired  primarily  to  add  to  the 
taxes  collected  by  the  ruling  group.  Sol- 
diers were  often  paid  in  booty.  One  needs 
only  to  read  casually  of  the  destruction 
of  Thebes.  Carthage,  Samaria,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, for  example,  to  be  impressed  with 
the  awful  cruelties  then  so  generally 
practiced. 

Dnder  such  circumstances,  it  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  prisoners  of 
war  would  be  treated  well.  Prisoners  were 
a  part  of  the  picture  of  exploltatalon. 
They  were  sometimes  ransomed,  if  they 
had  sufBciently  wealthy  connections,  but 
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nam  or  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
frufitraCion  of  our  Government  ts 
matched,  and  surely  exceeded,  by  the 
sorrow,  the  unrertalnty,  the  cold  fear 
felt  by  the  relatives  and  loved  ones  of 
member  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are 
musAtnt,'  from  the  rankii  of  their  comrades 
In  Vietnam,  bub  wliojbe  fate  cannot  be 
definitely  determined  due  to  the  stub- 
bom  intrantsifjence  of  Uiose  against 
whom  we  are  fltthtin^  in  Southea.st  Asia. 

Des|)ite  the  best  effortfi  of  our  Govern- 
ment, of  .some  forHgn  governments,  of 
uiteniationat  orMani/utlunh,  of  certain 
U  8.  citizens  liiid  otflcialij  actmu  In  im- 
ofnetul  caijaMttes,  Hanoi  ^efu;^es  to  abide 
by  the  rule*  of  civilized  natloius  govern- 
in«  the  treatment  of  prUoners  of  war. 
ThU  in  despicable. 

Tlie  most  expeditious  way  to  bring 
about  Jie  Identification  and  release  of 
our  men  held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  to  negotiate  a  general  settlement  of 
the  war  This  is  the  surest  way.  perhaps 
the  only  way.  to  bring  about  their  early 
release 

As  I  have  i>oln(ed  out.  ever  since  the 
Treaty  of  We.stphalia  in  1646.  It  has  been 
cii&tomarv  to  release  all  prisoners  upon 
the  netfotlation  of  a  general  settlement 
following  an  armed  conflict.  Partial  ex- 
chauMes.  releases,  and  paroles  have 
soinelmie-s  iwiurred.  but  these  have  been 
rare.  There  have  been  Inutted  releases  of 
badlv  crippled  and  dl.sea.sed  prlsontrs  in 
wars  as  recent  as  World  War  II.  but  this 
is  a  definite  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
During  the  American  Civil  War.  there 
were  exchanues.  particularly  of  officers, 
and  in  December  1864,  prtsoners  of  war 
ofBi^eis  were  paroled  by  both  sides  to  ar- 
ran^ie  for  food  and  .supplies  to  be  sent  to 
prisoners  still  held  Generally,  thcrf  lim- 
ited releases  have  been  based  on  barter- 
ing l>etueeii  the  opi)osing  sides. 

It  has  been  protK>sed  by  some  that  we 
li-y  to  barter  for  our  men  held  by  the 
Notth  Vietnamese.  We  do  this  sort  of 
thing  In  connection  with  hijackings  and 
exchanges  of  high-level  spies  Perhaps 
it  would  work  with  prisoners  of  war,  or 
so  it  Is  thought  by  some.  In  my  opinion, 
although  I  would  be  wUling  to  have  our 
th)vernment  try  this,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less, I  base  this  on  the  lack  of  interest 
displayed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
getting  their  own  people  released  from 
South  Vietnamese*  prisons  and  stockades. 

Furthermore,  both  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  have  :>tated  that  release  of 
prisoners  and  ii^formution  about  them 
must  be  a  part  of  a  general  settlement  of 
the  war. 

I  have  Joined  with  other  Senators  in 
s.Hinwrln^  vaiious  resolutions  deploring 
Lhe  conditions  under  which  our  men  are 
held  by  enemy  groups  tn  Southeast  Asia. 
I  have  uri$ed.  through  various  channels, 
tha*  an  accounting  be  made  by  North 
Vietnam,  through  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  otherwise,  of  all  Americans  held 
by  them  or  their  ass-:>ciates  and  under- 
lings. Thus  far  I  have  seen  few  tangible 
results.  Some  names  have  been  released. 
Some  Alms  have  been  jhown.  These  teas- 
ers only  tantalize  sorrowmg  and  uncer- 
tain relative*  and  friends. 

And  we.  of  cour.se,  do  not  entirely  trust 
the  accuracy  of  what  the  other  side  out 
there  has  to  say.  Based  on  the  brain- 


washing and  brutalizatlon  practiced  in 
Korea,  we  can  be  on  guard  against  the 
same  kind  of  thing  In  Vietnam.  Of  course. 
this  kind  of  treatment  and  possibly  en- 
forced defection  must  be  placed  in  the 
"nothing-new-under-the-sun"  category. 
During  our  own  Civil  War.  the  Yankees 
captured  some  476.149  prisoners  and  "al- 
lowed" 5.452  of  these  captives  to  Join  the 
Union  Ai-my.  Senators  from  the  North 
may  point  out  in  rebuttal  that  3.170  Yan- 
kees captured  by  Confederate  forces — out 
of  a  total  of  188.145— Joined  the  Confed- 
erate Army 

Without  0  negotiated  settlement  of 
sjint;  sort,  our  prisoner-of-war  problem 
IS  discouraging. 

For  about  6  years.  I  have  publicly 
urged,  as  I  had  privately  urged  for  many 
years  prior  to  that  time,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
Mr.  Elsenhower,  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  the  political  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Now  that  President  Nixon  has 
"ruled  out"  winning  the  war  militarily,  I 
see  no  reasonable  alternative  to  a  com- 
promise. Such  a  settlement  should  and 
must  Include  an  early  release  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war. 
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rest.  Everyoae  hopes  that  we  are  puIUng  ttack 
Irom  the  brink  on  which  we  have  stood. 

lu  the  midst  of  this  strife  and  of  our  deep 
concern  over  the  future  of  our  Nation  it 
u  important  to  pause  and  note  that  in  n- 
cent  times,  we  have  seen  the  system  respond. 

Chaugefi.  both  great  and  small,  c&n  be  dl* 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
turbulence  on  our  Nation's  campuses  ts 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  and  perplex- 
ing developments  we  face. 

We  are  in  ver>'  real  danger  of  losing 
that  essential  bond  between  the  univer- 
sity and  society  at  large.  And  with  It. 
we  stand  to  lose  much  of  the  potential 
for  our  future  as  a  free  and  progressive 
nation. 

We  begin  to  repair  that  bond  with  a 
new  understanding — a  new  understand- 
ing by  students  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live,  as  well  as  a  better  understand - 
uig  of  students  by  their  elders. 

The  distingtushed  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  this  mutual  understand- 
ing in  an  address  delivered  last  night  at 
Boston  Universitj*.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
scut  that  Senator  Kxmnioy's  wise  reflec- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows. 
AODUES3    BT   SXMATOR    KDW&BO   M.    KlMinDT 

I  Am  honored  to  be  with  you  ttils  evening 
and  to  b«ve  the  privilege  of  inauguriitUig  iha 
year's   lecture   series    at   Boston   Culversity. 

We  all  know  that  every  ciimpus  m  every 
cl-.y.  town  &nd  village  .icroas  the  country  la 
4ppreheua.ve  as  the  new  academic  vear  be- 
gins. 

The  events  ot  last  Uay.  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  betaind  us.  but  not  rocgocten. 
The  WALT  continues. 

The  luteu^ity  ut  tha  public  debate  h^a 
LuUed.  after  *.he  sLreauous  ^ununer  lobbying 
Auti  the  optimistic  vote  on  the  McOo-ern- 
H»L:ield  amendment.  Many  persons  feel  that 
we  mrtv  he  piisciiiig  through  the  eye  of  the 
hiUTtcrtne.  with  vet  another  round  ot  unrest 
4Ud  disturbances  to  heselge  us  on  the  roed 
.iheud.  The  embattled  uolverbity  tn  Wlsccn- 
.sln  has  telt  the  murderous,  3endele«&  shock 
ot  a  bomb  heard  round  the  country. 

Public  '.olerance  ha«  been  sevenlj 
itr:\tned,  :iiid  public  Indignation  is  clearly 
bemg   played   to   by   some   poUiical    Sgures. 

Bvervone  awaits  the  recoaunendationA  of 
Che  President's  Commisdion   .'n  Campus  Un- 


rectly  attributed  to  the  Involvement  of 
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people.  They  began  In  the  McCarthy  and 
Robert  Kennedy  campaigns  of  1888.  Tbtn 
the  movement  against  the  war  was  crystai- 
llzed  into  hard  political  activity.  Whether 
or  not  we  are  pleased  with  the  r^^te  of  Aae- 
icaa  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  || 
cannot  be  denied  that  American  policy  if 
now  different. 

Men  and  women  have  been  elected  to  pub- 
lic offlce  in  the  past  two  years,  or  will  be 
this  November,  who  would  not  have  had  « 
chance  i\  lew  years  ago.  And  men  have  tieen 
deprived  of  office  by  the  strength  of  the  new 
poUtlcul  vitality  of  the  young  and  tbc 
concerned. 

Surely,  the  rejection  of  Judge  Hayneswortb 
and  Judge  Carswell  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
measuring  the  responsiveness  of  our  system. 

I  well  recall  the  influx  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  into  Washington  following 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  the  tragedla 
at  Kent   and   Jacltson. 

I  met  with  many  of  you  in  this  audlenca 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  together  wa 
discussed  the  war  and  the  other  great  Usuei 
of  our  day.  The  progress  we  sought  last  sprtng 
can  be  measured  In  results  this  summer. 

Xq  areas  like  the  debate  on  the  Cburefa* 
Cooper  amendment  and  the  McCkivem- 
Hatfield  amendment,  the  Senate  clearlr 
began  to  respond  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
A  President  who  resists  a  timetable  to  end 
the  war  was  forced  to  set  a  timetable  for 
wUhdrawal  from  Cambodia.  Congressumal 
investigators  and  a  presidential  commlssioa 
have  visited  Kent  and  Jackson,  and  grsnd 
Juries  are  stUl  meeting. 

So  there  is  responsiveness  to  constructive 
pressure. 

And.  in  another  extremely  important  area, 
the  American  political  system  itself  hu 
reached  out  to  embrace  the  young. 

Last  June,  culminating  more  than  a  quar- 
ter century  of  debate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  Congress  pasaed 
a  historic  statute  lowering  the  voting  sge  to 
la  ui  all  elections.  Federal.  State  and  loca^ 
thereby  brmging  your  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans into  the  mainstream  of  the  political 
process  of  the  United  States. 

By  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  the 
Nation  has  passed  another  imrxirtant  mile- 
stone  in  our  long  march  toward  extending 
the  franchise  to  all  our  people. 

Not  for  fifty  years — not  since  1930,  wbco 
'.he  Constitution  was  amended  to  give  the 
nght  to  vote  to  women — have  we  taken  • 
comparable  step  to  broaden  the  base  of  am 
democracy  and  increase  the  responsiveneu 
■:it  our  Ooverrunent. 

Casc  Tbursday.  tn  the  United  States  Dtfr* 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
oral  arugment  of  the  first  Judicial  case  test- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  this  statute. 

Although  There  were  some  le^  argu- 
ments raised  against  the  bill  tn  the  coune 
of  the  congressional  delsate.  I  believed  then 
ind  I  continue  to  believe,  that  Congress  had 
ample  constitutional  authority  to  lower  the 
voting  age  by  statute. 

.\3  a  result,  when  the  statute  first  ooes  into 
effect,  millions  of  voung  .Ajnencans  between 
tbe  ages  of  IS  and  21  will  be  eligible  to  fo 
to  the  polls  for  the  flrrt  time,  and  thereby 
begin  a  lifetime  of  participation  in  the  po- 
Utical  process  of  America. 

On.  January  1.  the  Supreme  Court  wUUng 
they  wtu  have  that  right. 

Whether  they  use  it,  and  how  they  use  !t. 
Is  up  to  them.  The  answer  will  be  part  of 
the  promise  of  this  decade. 

Tet.    even    beytrad    the    potential    of  the 
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-oath  franctnae.  the  opening  year  of  the 
70^  has  brought  America's  student  popnla- 
Qoa  to  another  important  fork  in  the  road. 

As  ve  saw  last  May,  and  as  we  will  aee 
UilB  fall,  there  are  two  clear  choices  for 
erery  student,  every  organisation,  and  every 
campus. 

They  can  choose  destructive  violence  and 
physical  coercion,  rioting,  burning,  occupy- 
ing, bombing,  and  trashing,  at  their  schools 
gn(j  m  the  community. 

Or  they  can  choose  concerted  and  con- 
structKe  poUticul  action  to  restructure  uni- 
rerslty  governance,  to  change  laws  and  poU- 
ciM  at  every  level  of  government,  to  elect 
progresslTe  ofllctals  in  city  halls  and  State 
bouses,  In  Congress  and  In  the  White  House. 

m  the  past  few  years,  and  especially  since 
May,  some  students  have  pursued  each  of 
these  paths. 

But  so  we  are  sttll  at  the  fork  in  the  road, 
because  so  many  students  have  yet  to  chooee 
their  course. 

And  for  most  of  those  who  have  started 
on  the  road  of  violence,  it  is  stUl  not  too 
Iste  to  reassess,  restart,  and  turn  the  other 
way. 

Let  me  state  forcefully,  briefly,  and  simply 
where  I  etand,  for  the  hour  is  much  too 
late  for  hedging,  and  tha  stakes  much  too 
hlsh  for  equivocation. 

There  Is  no  room,  no  role,  no  reason  for 
violence  at  America's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Those  who  seek  change  by  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  must  be  Identified  and  iso- 
Isled.  and  subjected  to  the  sanctions  of  the 
criminal  law. 

They  are  hijackers  of  the  university,  hold- 
ing hostage  Its  peace  and  tranquility,  its 
students  and  faculty,  its  research  and  schol- 
arship, to  be  ransomed  for  their  parllcular 
demands. 

And  like  hijackers,  they  must  be  deterred 
and  repudiated,  even— or  especially— by 
those  who  may  share  their  goals.  Any  person 
who  lends  them  aid  and  comfort,  any  per- 
«oa  who  grants  them  sympathy  and  support, 
mu&t  share  the  burden  of  guilt. 

For.  like  the  Arab  Commandos,  the 
campus  commandos  can  only  operate  If  the 
environment  allows  them  to. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  apostles  of  force 
and  destruction  on  campus  are  very  few  In 
number,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  totally  reject  violence  as 
a  coQAdous  tool  of  progress- 
Yet  there  Is  a  collective  responsibility.  It  Is 
partly  real — to  the  extent  that  the  few  an 
followed,  encouraged,  and  tolerated  by  their 
peers  and  teachers — and  It  Is  partly  Imagined 
by  those  in  the  public  who  lump  all  students 
togetSier. 

Surely  (he  time  has  come  to  face  these 
lacts.  and  to  face  the  other  realities  which 
student  activism  In  all  its  forms  has  visited 
upon  us  all. 

By  their  methods,  their  appe:.rance.  and 
their  rhetoric,  studenu  have  managed  to  ob- 
scure their  noble  goals  in  the  public's  con- 
idousnesB.  and  to  replace  them  with  the  is- 
sue of  student  unrest  itself.  Instead  of  be- 
ing the  medium  for  vital  messages  about 
KKiety's  Ills,  for  ending  war,  racism,  poverty 
and  repression,  the  students  on  the  campus 
'ojts  seen  in  the  public  eye  as  one  of  the 
principal  ills  In  today's  society. 

histead  of  producing  leadership  for  new 
solutions  to  the  Nation's  problems,  campus 
activists  are  producing  fear  and  outrage  and 
reaction. 

They  are  pushing  the  public  In  the  op- 
posite political,  philosophical,  and  social  di- 
rection. Por  every  American  who  blamed  the 
National  Ouard  for  the  killings  at  Kent  State, 
there  were  two  who  thought  the  students 
were  at  fault.  There  are  probably  another 
tvo  for  whom  the  tragedy  at  Madison  was 
the  ls«t  straw. 

Perhaps  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  enough  alone  to  affect  the 
young.  But  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  bs 
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Ignored,  for  Its  results  are  real  and  impor- 
tant. Because  public  opinion  is  footiaed  on 
this  new  and  complex  problem  of  "campus 
unrest",  students  are  convenient  and  wel- 
come licapegoats. 

Turmoil  on  the  campus  lends  Itself  to  the 
wildest  and  basest  forms  of  political  rhetoric. 
The  kind  of  demagoguery  we  hear  from  our 
Vice  President  and  others  provides  a  thick 
smoitescreen  behind  which  some  elements  m 
our  society  can  hide  what  they  tbemselves 
are  really  doing  to  this  Nation. 

Por  ihose  who  pander  to  public  emotion 
and  perplexity  at  events  on  campus  are  also 
those  who  allow  the  war  to  continue,  and 
who  disorder  our  natloEial  priorities  so  that 
we  Invest  m  S.ST.'s  and  AB.M.'s  instead  of 
teachers  for  our  children  and  health  care  for 
our  sick. 

And  so,  In  large  pari  because  mainstream 
America  is  preoccupied  with  concern  about 
the  campus,  we  all  suffer. 

While  the  politicians  of  panic  get  their 
way,  leaders  with  conscience  and  foresight 
And  the  Institutions  of  power — and  the  pub- 
lic— less  receptive  and  responsive  to  their 
programs,  priorities,  and  values,  perhaps 
partly  because  these  ore  also  shared  by  stu- 
dent America  Thus  the  deep  problems  of  so- 
ciety go  unsolved  and  short-sighted  poUcles 
endure. 

Moreover,  as  those  who  look  backward  are 
emboldened  by  the  polarization  between  the 
community  and  the  campus,  and  as  those 
fho  look  forward  are  resisted,  the  ones  who 
really  suffer  most  are  the  ones  most  In  need: 
the  working  people  who  need  more  and  twt- 
ter  bcaltb  care  and  public  education:  the 
unemployed  who  need  training  and  Jobs;  the 
growing  families  who  need  housing:  the  el- 
derly for  whom  Inflation  is  a  constant  pick- 
pocket: the  union  men  and  women  whose 
sons  are  dying  tn  Vietnam  In  larger  numbers 
than  any  ottier  group  In  society;  and  the 
poor — white,  black,  and  Indian — who  need 
help  to  lift  themselves  from  deprivation  and 
discrimination.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
the  real  losers  when  "town"  takes  on  "gown" 
on  a  national  Bcale. 

Por  students  themselves,  there  are  also 
some  distressing  signs  of  change  Two  years 
ago  you  could  go  anywhere  to  canvass  for 
candidates  at  election  time.  Now  some  candi- 
dates feel  that  student  canvassers  may  be  a 
UabUlty.  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  is 
being  curtailed. 

Students  have  become  suspect,  America 
is  beginning  to  fear  nnd  blame  them  as  a 
group,  without  making  distinctions  between 
those  who  seek  violent  change  and  those  who 
seek  peaceful  change. 

In  many  minds,  a  student  is  a  radical,  n 
radical  Is  a  revolutionary,  and  a  revolution- 
ary Is  a  iwmb  thrower. 

Students  of  all  rtrlpes  thus  suffer  the 
pains  of  prejudice. 

TTielr  lives  on  campus  hnve  l>een  changed. 
There  Is  an  aura  of  tension  and  control,  In- 
.etead  of  calm  and  freedom 

Thoy  have  lost  some  of  their  natural  allies 
In  the  university.  M.-iny  professors  feel  that 
student  activists  arc  diluting  the  tradition 
of  academic  freedom  and  Interrupting  the 
scholarly  and  educational  functions  of  the 
university,  causing  damage  from  within  that 
rivals  it'^  potentaal  damage  from  wllhout. 

Some  students  have  also  alienated  most  of 
those  who  could,  and  should,  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  reform  efforts— the  salaried 
and  hourly  employees,  the  blue  collar  work- 
ers, the  hard  hats,  the  commission  salesmen, 
the  policemen  and  all  the  other  middle 
Americans  whose  taxes  are  unbearably  high, 
whose  children  go  to  overcrowded  and  under- 
funded public  schools,  whose  sons  went  to 
war  because  they  could  not  get  deferments, 
who  cannot  afford  B.U.'s  11700  tultlon^let 
alone  next  year's  $2,000 — who  can  be  wiped 
out  by  Che  costs  of  a  major  Illness,  whose 
automobile  insurance  and  automobile  repair 
costs  are  getting  out  of  reach,  who  rely  for 


their  leisure  on  inadequate  public  park  and 
recreation  systems,  who  inhabit  cities  where 
pollution,  traffic.  utlUty  service,  and  crime 
are  dally  challenges. 

The.sc  are  people  who  have  very  real  and 
very  Immediate  complaints  about  the  sys- 
tem and  Its  institutions,  as  you  do,  and  If 
you  succeed  lu  making  the  system  more 
responsive,  it  will  respond  to  their  needs 
&s  well  as  yours. 

rhey  are  also  the  ones  whom  you  must 
persuade  if  new  nntional  values  and  priorities 
and  Ideals  are  to  be  adopted.  But  the  gap 
between  them  loid  the  student  la  too  wide 
now  for  these  processes  to  go  on. 

The  worker  who  could  not  go  to  college 
thinks  students  should  be  grateful  that  they 
can.  He  cannot  \inderstand  why  the  privilege 
of  college  Is  being  abused,  why  the  oppor- 
i  unity  Is  not  helug  fuily  pursued,  why  the 
educational  process,  which  can  be  the  key 
to  suc'ce^.  l5  be.ug  interfered  with,  and  thus 
he  has  little  respect  lor  anything  the  actl^-lst 
hvudent  might  have  to  say  on  any  subject. 

He  la  not  prepared  to  .iiccept  the  life-style 
of  the  students  he  see*  on  the  streets  of 
Beacon  Hill.  Back  Bny.  or  Cambridge 

There  Is  no  basis  lor  him  to  understand 
or  empathize  with  the  needs  and  drives 
which  bring  some  young  Americans  to  beards 
and  long  hair,  beads  and  pot,  and  fringed 
vesta  and  tree  U<ve. 

And  so  he  turns  off  when  the  Etudeni 
speaks. 

And  the  student  not  only  loses  a  vital 
audience,  and  potential  atly.  but  also  gains 
an  antagonist. 

I  need  not  remind  you.  as  well,  ol  the  con- 
stant backlash  from  state  and  national  legis- 
lators seeking  to  tie  strings  to  fuuds  and  to 
legislate  their  own  version  of  discipline  on 
lhe  campus.  Or  the  backlash  from  alumni 
and  boards  of  trustees,  whose  pressures,  all 
:oo  often  encourage  the  forces  of  repression. 

That  Is  a  dismal  picture,  and  I  regret  I 
have  to  paint  it.  But  you  are  the  ones  who 
can  brighten  it. 

If  violence  and  interference  with  the  rights 
of  others  are  to  be  eUnunsted  from  the  cam- 
pus, then  you  yourselves,  the  vast  majority 
of  -students,  will  have  to  take  the  lead.  You 
must  make  clear  that  vlolenc«  and  coercive 
tactics  are  unacceptable. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  avoid  violence 
and  interference  with  rtghta  of  others.  The 
time  has  come  to  do  something  about  It.  to 
play  an  active  role  in  calming  the  campus, 
and  to  do  It  with  care,  with  thought,  and 
with  courage. 

And  you  must  analyze  within  your  own 
groups  whether  you  have  become  too  nar- 
row-minded in  your  commitment.  Are  you 
merely  talking  to  and  persuading  those  who 
already  agree  with  you'  Have  you  Invested 
enough  thought  and  time  in  broadening  your 
iippeal  and  seeking  to  convince  your  natural 
allies  and  your  potential  oonstltuencles  out- 
side the  campus?  Or  have  you  acted  ^ 
though  you  dont  believe  ouuiders  can  un- 
derstand, as  if  only  the  college-educated,  or 
the  young,  can  truly  identify  with  your  un- 
derlying goals,  and  your  Immediate  pur- 
poses? 

Already  the  feeling  Is  too  widespread  that 
students  are  out  for  a  self-indulgent  ego- 
trip, for  adventure,  for  excitement,  for  a 
closed  game  of  "bow  much  self-satisfaction 
can  I  get?" 

Tou  must  disprove  that  notion.  You  must 
communicate  with  others,  persuade  them, 
broaden  your  base  of  support  and  their  t»ase 
of  hope.  You  must  listen  lo  the  hard  hat.  the 
firemen,  and  the  bus  driver. 

You  must  understand  their  problems,  and 
not  Just  vent  your  problems  on  them. 

And  you  must  measure  your  own  priorities. 
U  you  are  to  persuade  others,  you  must  be 
Able  to  reach  out  to  them  beyond  your  own 
life.  Too  often,  the  trappings  and  habits  of 
youth  preclude  the  opportunity  for  any  oon- 
tact  whatever.  It  may  be  unjust  and  Irra- 
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Uoo&l  and  ouuldenltig  th*t  the  leogtb  of 
noiiieui.fc'fc  hfilr  should  influence  tlie  effect  of 
hU  dl&courae,  but  It  1b  (act  of  todajr'a  life. 

If  you  itt  going  to  move  out  beyond  Lbe 
cuDptu,  you  have  the  choice : 

You  can  malnuun  your  lifestyle  and  ap- 
pearance, and  tjesr  the  double  burden  of 
perauading  your  listeners  of  the  validity  of 
butn  the  medium  und  the  mesaage.  with  tbe 
rl&k  thut  If  you  fall  un  the  first,  you  get  no 
obaiice  on  the  aecorid. 

Or  you  can  move  right  to  the  meaaage,  by 
baonQcing,  at  leabt  temporarily,  some  of  the 
trappings  that  antagonize  others. 

It  Itt  simply  a  maiter  of  priorities.  Bow 
ImptTtunt  U  It  to  you  tliat  your  meafio^e  get 
thrutigh?  How  much  time  and  energy  do  you 
«raiit  to  apend  coiivtnclog  people  that  stu- 
denta  with  bt^rds  are  really  normal  cttlzeDs, 
before  you  can  start  cxuivlnclng  them  that 
the  war  and  other  abuses  In  aoolety  are 
Unmoral? 

And  flniilly,  I  think  It  Is  vital  to  realize 
that  Bucceutful  political  acttun  involves 
changing  Inatltutlona  not  only  from  the  out- 
aide  but  tnxn  the  Inside  as  well. 

'rtiere  are  many  public  aervloe  fUncttona 
where  direct  ])arttcipatian  by  America's 
youth  could  not  only  revitalize  the  instUu- 
tluna.  but  albO  help  produce  the  generatloDAl 
dlaltigue  and  understanding  which  the  Na- 
tion needs  so  badly. 

In  our  boepitala  and  health  canters.  In  oar 
oitv  and  county  guvernmenta.  In  our  police 
departnienia  and  criminal  justice  a^enclea, 
in  poverty  prr>grams  and  educational  syateras. 
thp  problems  of  otir  society  can  be  exposed 
to  daylight  They  can  be  confronted  and 
attacked. 

These  areas  are  the  front  Ilnea.  where  ac- 
tions have  direct  and  measurable  results. 
where  hard  work  can  bring  personal  graclfl- 
catlon  and  &oclal  contribution  at  the  same 
time. 

For  surely  there  is  a  clear  element  of  snob- 
bery in  constant  criticism  of  tnstieuUona 
and  agenolea  without  any  vltlingnesa  to  en- 
ter tbem  and  see  if  a  tietter  Job  cun  be  done. 

Dissent,  like  so  many  things  In  the  America 
of  1070.  has  become  too  comfortable. 

It  takes  5  mlnutee  to  draw  the  letters  on 
a  proteeit  bign.  but  It  takes  a  lifetime  of 
dedirated  aervloe  to  make  n  ctmtrlbutlon  to 
socket  y. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  students  in 
North  and  South  Joined  t*i(S«ther  to  awaken 
the  Nation's  conarlence 

A  gent-ratlon  of  freedom  rides,  sit-ins.  and 
voter  registration  helped  to  launch  the  drive 
to  t>ani:ih  racism  frvtfn  our  social  structmv. 

T!ii>se  who  came  before  you  in  recent  years 
were  the  flrst  to  call  attention  to  the  critical 
mortil  Issue  of  our  day.  our  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

\«  troop  levels  and  tximblng  raids  began 
to  escalate.  It  was  the  academic  community 
which  ftrflt  ral-wd  the  voice  of  protest,  which 
iln»t  questioned  the  validity  of  our  meuns 
and  ends  In  Vietnam,  and  which  began  to 
transform  the  nature  ot  all  our  International 
kvmnutmenta. 

tu  hundreds  of  reepeota.  our  student*  of 
the  past  have  made  vital  and  lasting  contrl- 
butJoiu  to  the  quality  ot  our  life. 

Wh*t  difference  will  you  maket  What 
challenge  will  you  meet?  What  btirdeu  wl!I 
you  carry*  What  service  will  you  give?  WIU 
It  he  enough  to  vhout  your  protest,  or  wiU 
you  tkleo  help  the  rest  of  us  to  bring  tout 
drvamj  tollfe'^ 

A  mitn  lA  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  great- 
eat  pn^bets  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
put  thla  thought  very  simply.  In  words  as 
timely  now  as  thev  were  on  Memorial  Day 
In   ISM: 

It  was  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
sald- 

"As  life  is  action  and  paaalon.  It  !s  required 
..■t  a  man  that  be  should  share  the  pasalcsi 
and  action  of  hi*  time,  at  peril  of  being 
Judgeil  not  to  have  lived." 

Indeed,  we  are  in   a  time  of  chaog*.  ot 


new  problems,  and  new  answers.  You  must 
help  your  uiilvenslty  to  remain  a  place  ot 
Hcbolarsblp  and  learning,  a  place  of  growth 
and  wlfidom.  a  springboard  lor  new  Ideas  and 
new  way&. 

It  la  ytju  and  millions  Uke  you  around  tbe 
counuy  who  will  determine  bow  your  unl- 
versiiy  and  your  Nation  will  continue  to 
exist.  The  respoualbUlty  Is  youra.  I  hope  you 
will  bear  It  well. 


OUR  SLUOOI5H  ARMY  NEEDS 
DRASTIC  REFORM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
Liie  editorial  section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  on  September  13.  waa  published  a 
mofit  Informative  and  penetrating  article 
written  by  former  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  VB.  Army  Edward  L.  King.  This  artt- 
rle  Is  important,  and  Is  a  factually  correct 
assessment  of  what  ts  wrong  with  our 
Array,  and  In  particular  as  to  what  is 
wrong  with  the  topmost  generals  and 
other  ofBcers  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  down. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  King,  the  author, 
who  had  requested  retirement  last  year 
because  of  his  opposition  to  our  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  and  doubtless  for 
other  very  valid  reasons  set  forth  in  his 
statement,  served  overseas  in  the  Korean 
war.  Recently,  before  hi.s  volunury  re- 
tirement, he  was  with  the  Office  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  millions  of 
Americans,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, our  GI's  and  officers  and  men  now 
serving  In  our  Armed  Forces,  particu- 
larly the  draftees,  read  this  article,  en- 
titled 'Sluggish  Arroy  Needs  Drastic 
Reform." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»coaD, 
as  follows: 

SX.CWJ13H  AXMY  NcTDs  DaasTtc  RxrOBM 
(By  Edward  L.  Klngl 

The  XTnlted  States  Army  needs  reform.  One 
aspect  of  this  need  bas  been  exaxmned  by 
the  President's  commission  to  establish  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force,  and  public  debate 
Jbout  reform  has  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  the  volunteer  anny. 

Buc  Uttle  critical  tbjti^ing  bas  been  de- 
voted to  two  other  areas  crying — so  far.  Ln 
the  wiidemeas — for  public  attention :  the 
otHcer  corps  and  the  .irmed  services'  organi- 
sation If  both  of  these  are  Ignored,  the  CT.S 
Army  wiu  continue  to  be  badly  led  and  bad- 
ly organlMd,  regardless  ot  whether  the  en- 
lls»d  men  are  volunteers  or  draftees. 

For  roughly  the  last  16  yeore.  the  quality 
of  military  leadership  has  been  declining. 
The  deterloratton  has  been  all  coo  vividly  re- 
vealed by  the  Vietnam  war  Tbe  Army  devel- 
oped the  concept*  of  "limited  brushflie  wars" 
arid  counter! na urgency  to  ensure  a  mlUtarv 
component  for  the  tntertuitlonal  poUtlcaJ 
reaUtles  of  the  late  IffSOa  and  early  IMOe. 
These  doctrlnea  found  natural  application  in 
Vietnam.  That  conflict  began  as  s  counterln- 
■*urgency  situation  that  quickly  grew  into  a 
■bruahflre'  war  with  the  Oreen  Berets  as 
the  llmjred  warrlcrs- 

But  they  couldn't  win,  and  the  Army  waa 
forced  into  a  craah  program  In  1904  to  form 
an  air  mobile  division — the  Flr«  Air  Cavalry 
Division — which  was  eaeennaUy  a  forerun- 
ner for  largescale  conventional  war  The  Air 
Cavalary  was  unable  to  stop  the  "bruahflre," 
«o  the  buildup  .?f  standard  infantry  divisions 
began  and  Vietnam  became  a  .•tmall-scale 
repUca  of  World  War  II— hardly  what  the 
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limited  war  proponents  had  sold  to  Pt^ 
dent*  Kennedy  and  Johnaon. 

A  further  deception  In  Army  thlnkiTa  j, 
the  oft  repeated  aaeertUin  by  hlgh-ranklos 
officers  that  political,  not  military,  odq. 
stralnts  have  Inhibited  the  Army's  buoccm  la 
Vietnam.  Yet  the  limited  war  concept  itaitf 
is  sharply  restricted  to  achieving  specific  Uc- 
ttcal  objectives  within  a  narrowly  defined 
geographic  area.  It  would  not  Include  offoi. 
elve  operations  such  as  attacking  acrcai  th« 
DMZ.  bombing  Haiphong  or  Invading  Csa- 
bodla. 

Vietnam  has  revealed  the  limited  war  con' 
cept  for  what  It  really  la — a  mercenary  ex* 
pedlent  to  assure  military  partlclpatiao  in 
international  affairs,  end  the  money  to  so 
with  It,  without  any  meaningful  adjustmem 
in  large  war  force  structurca  or  any  relation- 
ahlp  to  contemporary  political  priorities. 

In  short,  the  Army  first  urged  and  oov 
perpetuates  the  war  for  ita  own  parochisl 
iniemal  purpoees,  with  little  sense  of  as- 
tlonal  responalblUty.  And  from  a  purely  mili- 
tary viewpoint,  the  command  of  our  foicM 
m  Southeast  Asia  bas  been  egreglously  au»> 
managed  because  It  has  been  guided  by  tlw 
wish  to  maximize  career  opportunltlsa  (or 
senior  otScers  rather  than  maximise  the  ef* 
fectlvenees  of  our  forces. 

TOLwaar,.!  castrALTZxa 

For  example,  a  single  combat  commuMl 
assignment  Is  today  an  imwrttten  prerequi* 
site  for  promotion  from  colonel  to  brlgwHe 
general,  and  additional  such  assignments  tn 
virtual  guarantees  of  further  rapid  promo- 
tion. To  accommodate  tbe  eagerness  for  pro- 
motion, combat  command  asalgnmeats  tre 
rotated  every  six  months.  This  results  is 
more  promotlona  for  career  offlcers.  It  abc 
means  that  combat  in  Vietnam  is  generallf 
led  by  green  ofBcen  Inexperienced  In  locsl 
battlefield  command,  tn  the  post  tactics  and 
characteristics  of  the  enemy*B  troopa.  In  tlw 
experience  and  ability  of  their  own  troofa 
and  In  tbe  climate  and  terrain  over  wbleb 
they  must  fight. 

Under  such  ciroumstancee.  it  ts  vtrtusQy 
inevitable  that  more  promotions  for  ssger 
commanders  would  be  accompanied  by  man 
dead  enlisted  soldiers  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  Army  been  given  stable,  ex- 
perienced combat  leadership  a^  all  levels  u 
a  matter  of  policy.  But  the  casualties  of  sucli 
a  policy  would  have  been  career  improve* 
ments  for  hundreds  of  ofllcera  In  the  eyes 
of  today's  general  officers,  such  casualties  irc 
less  tolerable  than  the  lives  of  Midlers  who 
died  in  superfluous  a^ny. 

The  situation  has  grown  unchecked  be- 
cause of  complete  Internal  conformity;  <le* 
viatlng  from  ;he  Army  party  line  Is  dlacciTir- 
aged  and  punished.  Internal  criticism  snd 
disagreement  ar«  nonexistent.  And  needle* 
to  say,  the  reprisals-  against  criticism  in  pub- 
lic are  swift  and  vigorous.  Consequently,  the 
uniform  face  put  on  for  the  public  and  Con- 
^resj  by  the  Army's  offlcer  corps  is  not  tbst 
of  healthy  consensus  but  of  strict  and  sterile 
convention. 

The  fatuity  of  the  war  and  the  personal 
self-interest  of  most  commanding  olBoen 
have  not  been  lost  on  lower  ranking  frmicr 
officers  and  GIs.  Many  continue  to  serve  ui4 
toe  an  undeviatlng  line  out  of  fear  of  ootst- 
marriol  and  jail  or  because  of  a  strong  desire 
not  to  let  their  buddies  down.  OfBeen  re- 
main silent  and  seek  promotions  in  the  ODiy 
way  available  because  they,  Uke  other  men. 
have  home  mortgages  to  pay.  children  to  teui 
to  college  and  higher  paid  retirement  to 
intlctpate 

Tet  the  doubts  are  growing  dally,  partlcn* 
larly  among  younger  officers.  Among  thsM 
young  men.  service  to  the  nation  and  tbstr 
subordinates,  and  dedlcatlo..  to  Justice,  in* 
dlvldnal  dignify  and  self-respect,  would  be 
more  appealing  attributes  of  military  lift 
than  service  to  their  own  careers  first  and 
to  the  existing  system  a  cloee  second. 

It   Is   difficult  to   iTOftgtTe  that  bltienM* 
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that  is  beginning  to  permeate  the  lower  en- 
Usted  and  officer  ranks  of  tbe  Army  or  the 
creeping  paranoia  against  the  press,  TV, 
poUtlcliiae  and  liberal  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety that  afflicts  the  senior  ranfce.  Such 
conditions.  If  left  unattended,  poee  a  serious 
dacger  to  the  future  of  the  republic. 

TOO    MUCH    Sf  PPORT 

Not  only  is  the  Army  badly  led.  It  l£  badly 
structured.  For  example.  In  Europe  approxl- 
matelv  200.000  Army  troops  include  only 
about  85,000  actual  combat  troops.  There 
Is  no  valid  military  reason  why  these  85.000 
nombat  soldiers  could  not  be  adequately  com- 
manded and  supplied  by  an  additional  65.- 
(XK)  men.  Thus,  either  the  toui  force  of 
300.MO  could  be  cut  by  60,000  troops  or  that 
total  should  contain  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  combat  elements. 

Since  the  mid  "SOs.  the  proportion  of  non- 
combat  manpower  has  been  growing.  In 
Vietnam  U  has  required  an  Army  force  of 
orer  400.000  men  to  provide  100.000  actual 
combat  troops.  The  present  "combat  slice" 
(the  percentage  of  troops  available  actually 
lo  fire  on  the  eneooyi  Is  under  40  per  cent 
for  all  Army  units.  This  compares  unfavor- 
ably to  the  60  per  cent  combat  slice  of  the 
Soriet  army  nnd  70  per  cent  combat  slice  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  army. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  vastly  Increased 
support  forces  are  required  by  the  new  mili- 
tary technology.  Most  are  merely  the  baggage 
that  go  along  with  sending  the  Army  "flrst- 
class"  and  with  the  proliferation  of  head- 
quarters commands  which  do  nothing  more 
thun  pass  orders  to  lower  commands  and 
provide  slots  for  general  officers  and  their 
retinues.  The  present  US.  Army  la  a  dr:igon 
with  a  hu?e  toll  and  tiny  teeth. 

The  ImpllcauODS  of  this  situation  are 
several.  First,  economically,  the  VS.  Army 
U  far  too  expensive  compared  to  Its  combat 
potenUal.  In  Weetem  Europe,  for  example,  at 
least  two  nnd  probably  three  senior  com- 
mand levels  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
combat  comnnnders  could  be  eliminated. 
These  beadqu<arter8  contribute  little  to  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

5^econd,  tactically,  the  dragon  Is  reason- 
ably mobile  nnd  can  travel  in  the  luxury  to 
which  It  has  become  accustomed  only  when 
It  bus  absolute  sir  superiority.  Yet  In  West- 
em  Europe,  It  Is  not  assumed  that  the  Air 
Parce  will  have  absolute  air  superiority. 

Third,  strategically,  when  only  limited 
convent  lonal  combat  forces  are  available 
against  superior  conventional  forces  In  East- 
em  Europe  and  tbe  Soviet  Union,  greater 
motivation  exists  for  U.S.  forces  to  resort 
quickly  to  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
the  inherent  danger  of  nuclear  escalation 
rather  than   flexible  respoise  to   aggre-sslcn. 

Tbe  foregoing  implications  are,  of  course, 
mere  suggestions  of  the  need  for  a  bard  look 
at  the  organization  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
tbe  military  unified  and  spedfled  staff  oon- 
cepts.  Resistance  to  that  bard  locHs.  comes 
from  career  officers  who  feel  that  they  per- 
ionally  have  nothing  to  gain  from  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  Army  and  considerable  to  pro- 
tect by  perpetuating  the  sywtem  that  pro- 
vides comfortably  for  professional  advance- 
ment and  retirement. 

SXCOKD-EATS     SCHOOtZNC 

Befonnlng  the  Army  is  not  a  contradiction 
In  terms,  but  It  does  poee  obvious  obstacles 
of  entrenched  service  and  congressional  at- 
titudes and  habitual  bureaucratic  Inertia,  ax 
well  as  the  added  problem  that  any  criUcdsm 
of  the  military  Is  characterlised  by  some  as 
pstriotlcaUy  suspect  If  not  quasitreasonable 

Nevertheless,  the  obstacle  course  and  the 
risk  of  obecurantlst  slander  must  be  run.  To 
Improve  leadership : 

Better  education.  The  service  academies  are 
In  fact  only  engineering  schools  and,  on  the 
*>Mls  of  faculUee  and  curricula,  second-rate 
ones  at   that.  They   and    the  career  offlcer 


training  schools  need  Improved  and  broad- 
ened curricula  and  more  civilian  instructota. 
Now  is  the  time  to  establish  national  priori- 
ties clearly  and  to  emphasize  that  military 
service  ts  a  way  of  providing  national  service 
and  not  a  personal  end  in  itself. 

Internal  dissent  and  debate  must  be  en- 
couraged; public  comment  by  military  men 
on  matters  of  ordinary  concern  to  cltleens 
should  be  restrained  only  when  sutxtantlve 
evidence  exists  that  such  ccunment  seriously 
prejudlotts  true  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Army. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Ulllt&ry  Justice 
should  be  revised  to  bring  It  more  in  accord 
with  accepted  principles  of  Justice.  Oourt- 
martlal  should  not  be  used  In  lieu  of  leader- 
ship, as  was  the  case  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  Tbe  rlghGs  of  the  soldier  must  be 
better  protected. 

Nondiscriminatory  promotions.  Promotions 
should  be  made  solely  because  of  demon- 
strated merit  and  ability,  without  regard  to 
source  of  commlsadon  (e.g..  West  Point. 
ROTC.  OGS).  component  of  service  {regular, 
reserve) .  family  background,  race  or  religion. 
Discrimination  on  nil  theee  grounds  now 
exists. 

A  less  conformity -conscious  rating  system. 
Efficiency  report  ratings  should  be  more  ori- 
ented to  demonstrated  and  potential  ability 
and  less  weighted  by  the  opinion  of  one 
individual  on  whether  or  not  an  offlcer 
Is  constantly  conforming  to  the  wishes  of 
that  individual. 

Civilian  surveillance.  Civilian  leaders,  e^e- 
clally  In  the  Pentagon  and  White  House. 
must  unceasingly  seek  out  and  reward  officers 
who  lead  by  their  personal  example  and  i>er- 
formance  of  duty  rather  than  by  force  of 
rank.  The  service  secretaries  should  be  men 
with  experience  in  military  affairs,  but  with 
unquestioned  Independence.  (This  require- 
ment should  not  exclude  former  military  men 
from  serving  in  clvUlan  capacities.  Examples: 
Gen.  James  Gavin  could  probably  be  a  more 
effective  civilian  Secretary  ci  ihe  Army  than 
most  civilians.  President  Elsenhower  prob- 
ably better  preserved  civilian  control  orar 
the  armed  forces  than  anv  other  recent  presi- 
dent.) 

To  Improve  organization: 

Tough  civilian  leadership  Even  though 
many  officers  would  welcome  a  more  stream- 
lined and  austere  Army,  they  will  certainly 
not  suoceed  In  achieving  It  unless  supported 
by  vigorous  congressional  and  executive 
action. 

Reduction  In  noncombat  forces.  Western 
Europe  provides  obvious  examples,  but  the 
continental  VB.  command  structure  could 
be  preatly  reduced  without  the  slightest  re- 
duction in  preparedness  or  effectiveness. 
Present  top-heavy  unified  command  struc- 
tures and  unproductive  specified  commands 
must  be  reduced  in  accord  with  changing 
national  prioririea. 

To  reform  Is  to  prosper.  Yet  the  armed 
services  show  few  signs  of  reform  vitality. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  tbe  public  through  the  dark 
gloss  of  recent  history:  vast  overspending  on 
the  C-6A.  ID -fated  defense  systems  such  as 
the  F-111  and  the  Cheyenne  Heltcc^ter.  the 
cover-up  of  Mylal,  the  Oreen  Beret  murder 
accusations,  the  legal  "overkill"  of  courts- 
martial  at  Ft.  Jackson,  Ft.  Dli  and  the  Pre- 
sidio, and  the  apparent  futility  and  question- 
able Judgment  of  such  bloody  inddenxs  as 
the  Hamburger  Hill  assault  (for  which  tbe 
commander  was  rewarded  with  a  third  star 
and  a  choice  Job  with  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.) 

These  are  now  In  the  public  domain  and 
have  disillusioned  and  alienated  much  of 
tbe  civilian  community.  But  what  is  not 
yet  at  public  Issue  Is  the  Inflexibility,  short- 
sightedness and  .selfishness  within  the  armed 
services  which  have  allowed  theee  incidents 
to  occur. 


ORDER  OP  BUBXNEBS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  Uiat  I  may  proceed 

for  approximately  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

obiection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  LEGISLATIVE  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS: "A  CALL  FOR  COOPERA- 
TION" 

Mr.  MANSFIEIjD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  heading  "A  Call  for  Coopera- 
tion." the  President  last  Friday  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  the  Senate.  With  it 
he  takes  Confess  to  task  for  apparently 
failing  to  attend  fully  to  what  he  defines 
as  his  legislative  program.  I  have  read 
through  this  message  and  I  am  some- 
what puzzled.  I  am  puzzled  first  of  all 
because — at  least  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned — just  about  every  single  item 
mentioned  by  tbe  President  has  been, 
is  now  being,  or  will  soon  be,  considered 
and  disposed  of  on  the  merits. 

Indeed,  the  only  explanation  for  such 
a  message  is  that  it  has  arrived  on  the 
eve  of  campaign  time — not  an  unusual 
time  and  not  an  unusual  ploy.  It  has 
been  a  tactic  employed  by  many  Preai- 
dents.  It  is  thus  a  message  that  should 
have  been  anticipated.  But  even  U  this 
is  a  document  aimed  at  the  Senate.  It 
misses  the  mark  by  a  wide  margin. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  criticiz- 
ing the  UB.  Senate,  attention  to  tlie  leg- 
islated items  mtntioned  in  this  message 
ts  not  one.  Many  of  these  items  were  ini- 
tiated right  here  in  the  Senate  and  only 
later  were  embraced  by  the  administra- 
tion. All  or  nearly  all  of  them  have  been, 
or  soon  will  be.  considered.  Some  will  no 
doubt  be  rejected  as  unfeasible  or 
poorly  conceived.  Some  will  be  changed 
drastically  to  do  the  Job  intended.  And 
it  is  true  that  some — such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education  pro- 
posal— simply  cannot  be  considered  at 
all.  Many  reasons  apply.  In  the  case  of 
this  education  measure,  it  is  because  tbe 
administration  fired  its  education  chief 
on  the  eve  of  Senate  hearings.  No  suc- 
cessor has  been  named,  and  therefore 
hearings  would  be  futile  with  no  admin- 
istration spokesman. 

What  Is  apparent  from  this  message 
is  that  is  does  not  reflect  the  record,  at 
least  the  record  as  far  as  the  Senate  U 
concerned.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate,  tbe  only  way  to  correct  the  record 
at  this  time,  would  be  to  take  the  pro- 
posals cited,  item  by  item,  and  recall  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  caption  Reforming  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  Past."  for  example,  the 
message  mentions  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  All  of  these 
measures  were  considered  by  the  Senate. 
All  passed  the  Senate.  Each,  as  I  recall, 
was  initiated  right  here  in  Congress,  and 
it  was  only  later  that  the  proposal  was 
embraced  by  the  administration.  Most 
notable  among  them,  perhaps,  was  the 
reform  of  our  Income  tax  laws  With  this 
action.  Con^rress — and  especially  the 
Senate — acting  on  its  own  initiative,  re- 
wrote the  tax  laws  to  provide  more  equity 
and  a  greater  distribution  of  the  overall 
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tax  burden  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower- 
and  middle-income  eroups. 

Draft  reform  is  then  cited  in  the  mes- 
sage. Of  course,  the  reform  of  our  draft 
was  undertalcen  by  Executive  order  with 
the  institution  of  the  lottery  system.  The 
President  should  be  i*ommended  for  that 
first  stf  p.  But  when  his  own  proposal  for 
a  volunteer  anny  was  under  considera- 
tlcn  in  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  military  authorization  bill,  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  it.  It  called  for  de- 
lay and  urged  rejection.  1.  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  the  other,  supported 
the  President  on  that  occasion.  Members 
of  his  own  party  in  the  Senate  .wught  to 
defeat  his  volunteer  proposal.  Strangely 
missing  in  this  reference  to  the  military 
field  were  the  cold  war  GI  bill  benefits 
initiated  by  Congress;  and.  even  more 
important,  the  whole  attitude  of  Con- 
gress toward  military  expenditures.  For 
example,  it  was  Congress  that  cut  so 
.severely  the  administration's  requests  for 
military  spending  in  order  to  provide 
more  money  for  the  poor,  for  environ- 
mental needs,  for  urban  problems,  and 
for  education. 

Reform  of  the  welfare  system  Is  men- 
tioned prominantLv.  and  of  course,  the 
family  assistance  proposal  backed  so 
strongly  by  the  President  is  on  the  Sen- 
ate's schedule  to  be  considered,  hope- 
fully, later  this  month.  I,  personally,  may 
have  doubts  about  some  of  the  reforms 
he  suggests,  but  the  President  is  to  be 
greatly  commended  for  his  tenacity  re- 
garding this  measure.  Particularly  grati- 
fying were  his  special  efforts  to  Eet  the 
approval  of  key  Members  of  his  own 
party  who  for  .so  long  have  been  blocking 
consideration  of  the  measure. 

The  food  stamp  proposal  has  passed 
the  Senate,  as  have  all  of  the  major 
health  proposals.  The  measure  that 
would  provide  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States  Is  one  of  those  bills  which  the 
Constitution  requires  the  House  to  origi- 
nate. If  and  when  such  a  proposed  is  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate.  It  will  be  consid- 
ered— and  expeditiously. 

Manpower  training  i-s  on  the  Senate 
schedule  and  will  be  considered  this 
week.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  however, 
that  this  is  a  far  different  proposal  from 
that  suggested  by  the  President.  By  con- 
trast, this  measure  goes  a  long  way  to 
solve  the  unemployment  crisis  that  is 
now  facing  this  Nation  by  creating  an 
additional  300.000  Jobs.  Al.so  scheduled 
are  the  social  security  amendments. 

The  electoral  reform  propo-sal  Is  now 
pending.  A,s  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congress  has  gone  at  least  part  of  the 
way  with  the  adoption  of  the  delegate 
measure.  There  is  talk  that  a  coniOtu- 
tional  amendment  proposal  to  provide 
tor  elected  representatives  may  be  offered 
later  this  month  There  is  no  telling  what 
alll  be  received  from  the  other  body  in 
the  way  of  foreign  trade  proposals.  If 
and  when  thev  arrive  in  the  Senate,  they 
will  be  given  consideration. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  amend- 
ments are  on  the  Senate  schedule  for 
action  next  week. 

When  the  mcs.sage  speaks  of  unacted 
unon  crime  proposals,  it  doe«  not  refer  to 
the  Senate's  record.  On  the  matter  of 
crime,  I  need  only  reiterate  what  I  have 


stated  so  often  In  the  past.  The  Senate 
has  passed  all  but  one  major  administra- 
tion crime,  drug  and  obscenity  bfUa  plus 
several  that  It  originated  Itself. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  advised  of  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  ongoing  education  programs 
expire  until  next  year.  The  Education 
Subcommittee  is  now  considering  14 
higher  education  proposals,  only  one  of 
which  was  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. Many  hearings  have  been  held  al- 
ready and  more  expected.  Many  of  the 
education  experts  who  have  testified  have 
felt  that  the  administration's  propasals 
are  neither  practical  nor  feasible.  On 
the  matter  of  the  emergency  school  aid 
program,  1  recall  that  the  Senate  appro- 
priated $75  million  for  such  a  program 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971.  It  Included 
Senate-written  guidelines  as  well.  To 
state  again  for  the  record,  hearings  were 
scheduled  on  the  National  Institute  for 
Education  proposal.  They  subsetiuently 
had  to  be  cancelled  because  the  admin- 
istration's Commissioner  of  Education 
was  asked  to  resign.  There  has  since  been 
no  new  Commissioner  of  Education  ap- 
pointed to  fill  thi-s  vacancy:  and  without 
an  Education  Chief  in  the  Nation,  it  is 
felt  that  any  further  efforts  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  would  be  futile. 

The  deemphasis  given  education  by  the 
administration  was  best  demonstrated 
with  the  vetf^s  of  two  educational  bills. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this  message 
failed  to  mention  the  outstanding  record 
this  Congress  has  compiled  in  the  edu- 
cation area.  It  produced  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarj'  Education  Act  amend- 
ments of  1969,  the  Emergency  Student 
Loan  Act  of  1969,  the  National  Center  of 
Educational  Media  for  the  Handicapped, 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Sciences,  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  amendments.  And  that  is 
only  part  of  the  record.  Ready  for  action 
is  the  environmental  quality  education 
proposal  and  the  library  services  and 
con-5truction  amendments. 

In  the  area  of  urban  affairs  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  and  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  amendments 
are  scheduled  for  Senate  action.  The 
Senate  has  passed  or  is  scheduled  to  act 
on  every  proposal  in  the  consumer  area. 
Including  the  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
the  Consumer  Warranty  Act,  and  the 
Consumer  Representation  Act.  All  delays 
in  this  most  important  area  were  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  as  well  that  the  warranty 
measure  has  already  passed  and  was  a 
Senate-Initiated  proposal.  Indeed,  it  was 
far  more  comprehensive  than  the  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  administration. 

With  regard  to  the  environment,  again 
the  Senate  record  is  truly  outstanding. 
Not  only  have  each  of  the  proposals  cited 
been  disposed  of  or  scheduled,  but  the 
Senate  on  Its  own  has  added  a  good 
many.  It  is  surprising  that  the  message 
even  mentions  this  area  since  it  has  been 
the  Senate  which  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  It  Is  recalled  that  the 
administration  requested  only  nominal, 
if  any,  funds  to  finance  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities.  There  is  a  vital  need 
for  these  facilities  today.  We  are  told  that 
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drinking  water  in  parts  of  the  land  It 
severely  tlireatened.  The  Senate  saw  to 
it  that  upward  of  $300  million  was  made 
available 

Of  its  ah-  pollution  record  alone,  the 
Senate  may  be  particularly  proud.  It 
strengthened  greatly  the  President's  pro- 
posal: most  notably  by  requiring  fully 
clean  cars  by  the  year  1975. 

As  for  oU  pollution,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided rigid  standards.  Tragically,  those 
standards  would  be  weakened  by  the 
treaties  that  the  President  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  ratiflcation.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  withhold  the  rati- 
fication of  any  treaty  that  would  make  It 
easier  to  contaminate  further  any  ocean, 
river,  or  lake  waters. 

The  reference  to  the  Federal  oil  lease., 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chaiuiel  is  also  a 
matter  of  great  controversy.  Certainly 
the  goal  of  terminating  these  leases  It 
most  desirable:  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  giving  away  valuable  Federal  re- 
sources. 

As  for  Indian  legislation,  public  broad- 
casting, the  stockpile  proposals,  those 
measures  have  been  acted  upon.  The 
one-bonk  holding  company  measure  Is 
scheduled  this  week  and  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill  begins  this  evening.  Each 
revenue-producing  measure  that  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  will  be  acted  upon.  To 
repeat,  however,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  House  is  required  to  act  first  on  all 
f^uch  proposals. 

Finally.  I  would  only  refer  to  the  list 
of  all  measures  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
submitted  that  list  for  printing  in  the 
Record  on  September  1.  It  shows  that,  as 
of  that  date,  the  Senate  passed  S35 
measures  this  session:  200  of  those  ham 
been  signed  into  law.  There  have  been 
five  treaties  ratified. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list,  updated,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. It  la  there  for  all  to  read.  It  is 
the  record  of  the  Senate  for  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  an  outstanding 
record.  One  for  which  we  may  all  be 
proud — ^both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  this  body.  One  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  proud.  One  for  whicli 
the  President  may  be  proud. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nn- 
soN) .  Without  objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  cooperated  and  we  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  because  we 
think  the  Republic  must  come  first — and 
must  come  first  at  all  times. 

Bmim'f   ] 

Senate  Ligislatxvx  AcrivrrT.  dlsr  Comobsb. 

3d  SxasiON 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee) 

Symbols:  P/H.  Paswd  Rouse:  P/S.  Passed 

Senate. 

Following  U  a  brier  sununarj-  of  major 
Senate  activity: 

AOKICU  LTtTttC 

Apple  marketing  enters. — Extended  to  ap- 
ples thoee  proTlslons  of  the  marketing  Iaw 
which  now  authorlae  paid  adverHslng  to  be 
provided  for  In  marketing  orders  for  cher- 
ries, carrots,  citrus  fruits,  onlona,  Tokay 
grapes,  fresh  pears,  dates,  plums,  nectartncs. 
celery,  sweet  com,  Umes.  oUves.  pecans,  and 
avocados.  Public  Law  91-303. 

Cynservation  and  development  pmieeU.— 
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Autbortsed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
tMU  part  of  the  cost  of  installing  public  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  devclopmente  m 
»o-caUed  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
(■oBt  of  the  land  and  minimum  basic  public 
[sclUtles  needed  in  connection  with  sucb  de- 
velopment. Public  Law  91-343. 

Custom  aUfughtertng. — Amended  the  Ped- 
ersl  Meot  Inspection  Act  to  permit  custom 
Blsu^twers  to  engage  m  buying  and  selling 
meat  and  meat  food  products  without  losing 
their  exemption  as  custom  slaughterers;  ex- 
empted from  Inspection  requiremenu  the 
custom  preparation  for  the  use  of  the  own- 
ers and  their  households  of  carcasses  and 
psrts  of  carcasses  of  (1)  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  goAts  slaughtered  by  their  producers, 
and  (11)  game  animals:  and  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exempt  custom 
slaughtering  and  processing  performed  by 
an  Inspected  estabUshment.  Public  Law  01- 
342. 

Dairy  products  donation. — Amended  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  dairy 
products  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  price  support  opera- 
tioos  may  be  donated,  prior  to  any  other  dis- 
position, for  use  in  the  United  States  in  non- 
proQi  fcbool  lunch  and  other  non-profit 
child  feeding  programs.  In  the  assistance  of 
needy  persons,  and  In  charltitble  Institutions, 
Including  hoepifials.  Public  Law  91-333. 

Egg  Products  Inspection  Act. — Prohibits 
the  distribution  of  unwholesome  shell  eggs 
or  their  use  In  food  products  and  makes 
mandatory  continuous  inspection  of  egg 
product  processing  plants;  applies  regulatory 
provisions  to  Intrastate  as  well  as  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce:  provides  for  specific 
exemptions,  IdentlficatioD  of  egg  products 
not  mtended  for  human  food,  recordkeep- 
ing, and  Federal-State  oooperatlon;  prohib- 
its States  from  imposing  requirements  con- 
flicting with  the  act  or  certain  other  Fed- 
eral laws;  requires  Imports  to  meet  the  same 
requirements  as  domestic  products;  makes 
the  cost  of  inspection,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, a  Federal  Government  expense,  at  on 
estimated  cost  of  about  $5  million  azinually; 
and  prescribes  penalties  for  vlolotiona  under 
theact.S.  3116.  P/S  a/a/70. 

Emergency  assistance  to  provide  nutri- 
tiotu  meals  to  needy  children. — Amended 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  funds  and  authorities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  free  or  reduced-price  meals  to 
needy  children  not  now  being  reached;  au- 
thorized the  Secretory  of  Agriculture  to  use 
130  million  of  funds  from  Section  33  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935.  to  supplement  funds 
heretofore  made  available  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams during  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  needy  children  in  pubUc 
and  nonprofit  private  schools  participating 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  un- 
der tbla  Act  or  the  school  breakfast  program 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-307. 

Guam  affrieulturat  services. — Continues 
through  June  30,  1975.  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  maintain  an  ag- 
ricultural program  in  Oiiam.  which  author- 
ity expired  September  7.  1969.  S.  2991.  PS 
5/11/70. 

HauHstlan  papayaa — adverttiing  — Amend- 
ed the  AgrlcuUiiral  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  to  add  Hawaiian  papayas  to  the 
list  of  commodities  for  which  poild  adver- 
tising can  be  provided  for  In  marketing  or- 
ders. Public  Law  91-384. 

International  animal  qiiarantine  .Nation.- — 
Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  an  International  animal  quaran- 
tine station  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  through  which  animals  may 
be  moved  from  any  foreign  country  into 
thii  country  to  make  It  possible  to  improve 
livestock  breeds;  provided  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  Introduction  of  and  dlBseminatton 
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within  this  country  of  livestock  or  poultry 
disease  or  pests;  and  set  penalties  applicable 
to  the  bringing  In  of  animals  to  the  station 
or  subsequent  movement  of  anlnuils  there- 
from to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  con- 
trary to  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Public  Law  91-339. 

Production  research. — ^Amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  au- 
thorize inclu:>ion  in  marketing  orders  for 
commodities  other  than  milk  of  provisions 
for  production  research  supported  by  handler 
assessments  and  to  make  sucb  research  and 
development  projects  as  now  authorized  by 
the  Act.  a  purpose  of  the  Act.  Public  Law 
91-292. 

Rwal  telephone  bank. — Creates  r  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  to  provide  supplemental 
financing  for  rural  telephone  systems  ana 
provides  that  the  rural  telephone  account 
is  to  consist  of  such  net  collections  from  the 
2-perce:)t  telephone  loan  program  received 
after  July  1,  1968,  as  may  be  necesisary  to 
provide  for  the  Government's  investment  in 
the  Bank.  S   3387.  P/S  4 '2 '70   HJt.  7.  H.  Cal. 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition  amentt- 
ments. — Improved  and  revised  the  child  feed- 
ing programs  conducted  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  I9S6  to  provide  better  child  feeding 
operations  reaching  all  children,  particularly 
the  poor.  The  bill  provided:  authorization  of 
appropriations  1  year  In  advance;  school 
lunch  apportionment  based  on  lunches  served 
2  years  prior:  apportionment  of  nonfood  as- 
sistance based  on  need;  nutritional  training 
and  education  and  studies  of  food  service 
requirements;  direct  distribution  of  foods  to 
schools  and  service  instltutlDns;  matching 
requirements  (beginning  at  4  percent  and 
rising  to  10  percent) :  free  and  reduced  price 
(not  more  than  20  cents)  luuch  for  any 
public  school  child  In  a  household  which  has 
an  income  below  the  poverty  level,  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  pub- 
licly announced  policies  regarding  free  or 
reduced  price  lunohes;  no  overt  Identifica- 
tion of  children  receiving  free  or  reduced 
cost  meals:  apportionment  of  funds  to  States 
based  on  the  uimiber  of  children  aged  3  to  17 
in  households  with  incomes  of  less  than  M.- 
OOO  per  year  and  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
need;  Federal  funding  of  100  percent  of  the 
program  costs;  annual  plans  describing  the 
propof^ed  extended  State  lunch  program: 
semi-annual  estimates  of  eligible  children; 
monthly  reports  of  the  numbers  receiving 
free  lunches  and  reduced  price  lunches;  spe- 
cial developmental  projects;  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nutrition;  an  in- 
creased appropriation  authorization  for  fiscal 
1971  for  the  breakfast  program  (from  fl2 
million  to  t35  million  l:  and  other  changes. 
Public  Law  91-346. 

Special  milk  program  extension. — Perma- 
nently extended  the  authority  for  the  special 
milk  program  which  would  expire  June  30. 
1970.  at  the  current  authorisation  level  of 
•120  million   Public  Law  91-395. 

Tobacco  allofmenla.— Made  permanent  the 
authority  for  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotmenu  as  provided  by  section  316  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938:  sub- 
jected such  leasing  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  a  determina- 
tion by  him  that  It  will  not  impair  the  op- 
eration of  the  marketing  quota  or  price  sup- 
port program;  provided  for  extension  of  such 
leasing  authority;  excepted  specified  tobac- 
cos from  section  316:  and  extended  the  max- 
imum duration  of  leases  to  5  years.  Public 
Law  91-284. 

Tomato  advertiting— Amends  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  to  add  tomatoes  to 
the  iwt  of  commodities  for  which  paid  ad- 
vert tsing  can  be  provided  in  promotional 
programs  under  marketing  orders,  S.  1863. 
P/8  1/3/70. 

Wheat  referendum  dc/erral.— Permitted 
the  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  for 
the  1971  crop  to  be  deferred  until  the  earlier 


of  October  15,  or  30  days  alter  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  PubUc  Law  91-348. 

APPftOPSUnONS :     1»70 

Continuing  appropriattoru 

Continued  appropriations  through  Febru- 
ary 28,   1970.  Public  Law  91-193. 

Made  further  continuing  appropriation* 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  to  provide  for  au- 
thorized salary  wnd  compensntion  p,»ymenis 
provided  for  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations   Act.    1970.    Public    Law   »l-a57. 

Foretgn  uid.— Appropriated  a  total  of  *2.- 
502,413.000  for  foretgn  asslF^tance  and  related 
agencies.  Public  Law  91-194. 

Lflbor-H£W— Appropriated  a  total  of  »19.- 
747.153.300  for  the  Dep^iTtments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  V/eUare.  and  re- 
lated agencies  HR.  13111.  President  vetoed 
1,26'70.  House  sustained  veto  1/28/70. 

LabOT-HEW. — Approprioied  a  total  ol  «19,- 
381.U20.200  for  the  Departmenu  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  welfare,  and  re- 
laced  Rgenclei.  Public  Law  91-204. 

Second  supplemental. — Appropriated  »B.- 
021.535.005  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  for  various  program  supplementals, 
pay  increase  costs  due  to  comparabUliy  ad- 
justments and  resulting  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970: 
and  revised  the  celling  on  1970  budget 
outtays.  Public  Law  91-305. 


Agricultwe. — Appropriated  a  total  of 
•8,475,935,100  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies.  H.R.  17933. 
P'H  6/9/70.  P/S  amended  7/9/70. 

Continuing  appropriationM 

Continued  appropriations  through  July 
31.  1970.  Public  Law  91-294 

Continued  appropriations  through  Octo- 
ber 15.  1970.  Public  Law  91-370. 

District  of  Columbia. — Appropriated  a  to- 
tal of  »e36. 118,300  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  appropriated  Federal  payment  Is 
•108.936.000.  Public  Law  91-337. 

tducation. — Appropriated  o  total  of 
•4.430.145.000  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
PubUc  Law  91-380.  Congress  overrode  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Independent  Offices — Housing  and  Urban 
Development. — Appropriated  a  total  of  ftlS,- 
655,019,500  for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commlBslons,  corporations. 
ageQCles.  offices,  and  the  I>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  H.R-  17548. 
President  vetoed  8/11  '70  House  susrolQed 
veto  8/13 'TO. 

tnterior. — •3.038,534.700  grand  t.otal,  new 
budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  and  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  contract  authority. 
PubUc  Law  91-^61. 

Le^lative. — Appropriated  a  total  of  •413.- 
054,230  for  the  Legislative  Branch.  Public 
Law  91-883. 

PubUc  Works — Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
sion. — Appropriates  a  total  of  •5.258.696.000 
for  public  works  for  water,  pollution  control, 
and  power  development  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  HJl.  18137.  P/H  6/24/ 
70.  P/S  amended  8 '34/70. 

State.  JuHtce,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies. — Appropriates  a  total 
of  •3.133.080.500  In  new  budget  (obllgatlon- 
al) authorttv  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  HJl. 
17575.  P/H  5'14'70  PS  amended  8^24./70. 
Tn  conference. 

Treasury.  Post  Office,  and  Erecutire  Of- 
fice.— Appropriates  SS  .537.429.000  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies  H.R.  16900.  P/H/4'l3' 
70.  P'S  amended  9/1/70-  In  conference. 
Atomic  Energy 

Atomic  Energy  Commi.'Mon  authorization. 
1971. — Aulhorleed  appropriations  of  t3.290.- 
907.000  for  fiscal  year  1971  (•2.013.307,000  for 
operating  expenses  and  8377,600.000  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment) .  Public  Law  91-372. 
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Western  Interwtate  Tfvetear  Compact.— 
Gives  congressional  consent  and  approval  to 
a  compact  between  the  States  of  Alaalca. 
Arizona,  CalUomla,  Colorado,  Hawkll.  Idalio. 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  to  enter  the  west- 
ern Interstate  nuclear  compact.  S.  1828.  P/3 
6  26  70. 

Congress 

tihrttrg  of  Confess — Jamea  Madi$on  Jfe- 
rnortal  Bvilding. — Increased  from  $75  million 
to  $90  million  the  authorization  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1965  providing  for  the  constmo- 
tion  of  the  third  Library  of  Conoress  Build- 
ing to  be  known  as  the  James  Madison  Me- 
monal  Building  and  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  Shan  be  construed  to  authorise 
the  u?e  of  the  building  for  general  offloe 
building  purposes.  Public  Law  91-214. 

Library  of  Congress — Otfice  equipment  and 
furniture. — Transferred  from  the  Architect 
of  (he  Capitol  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
the  authority  to  purchnse  office  equipment 
and  furniture  for  the  Library  of  Congrces. 
Public  Law  91-280. 

Library  of  Congress  sec^irtty. — Extended 
the  present  authority  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre«s  for  policing  the  Library  of  Congress 
balldlngs  to  embrace  the  rental  .=p«ce  It  utl- 
llMB  St  certain  other  locations  in  Washing- 
ton. DC-  Public  Law  91-281. 

Senate  office  rpace. — Authorizes  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Cnpltol  to  acquire  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  Plasa  Hotel  property 
la  ^uare  734  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  held  to  meet  future  office  needs  of  the 
Senate.  S.,1594  P/3  8/31/70. 
Crime 

Con('o/Ierf  Danffero^is  Substances  Act. — Au- 
thorises Pedemi  regulation  and  control  over 
defined  "controlled  dangerous  substAnces"  to 
halp  manage  the  dru?  abuee  problem  and 
criminal  traffic  In  drug<i  th  the  International. 
national  and  State  levels  and  repeals  eeseck- 
tlallv  all  of  the  existing  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drug  law5.  The  bill  vesta  authority  for 
control  of  the  enumerated  subetancea  with 
the  Attorney  General  onrl  require?  that  he 
.leek  advice  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welf.ire  and  from  the  newly- 
established  3clpntlflc  -Advisory  Committee 
concerning  certstn  matters:  efitabUshes  cri- 
teria for  the  control  and  clasalflcatlon  of 
drugs  Into  seveni  Hchedules  based  largely  on 
the  degree  of  their  abuse  potentlol,  known 
effect,  harmfulnees  and  level  of  accepted 
medical  use:  provides  requirements  for  rt^- 
Ijtmtlcn  of  persons  Involved  In  the  manu- 
facture, rilstrlbxt^lon.  find  dispensing  of  oon- 
trolled  drugs:  cnntrols  '.nd  restricts  Importa- 
tion and  exportntlon  of  controlled  danger- 
ous sub*tnncee;  d<?slsrnates  offenses  and  pen- 
alties for  unlawful  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, dispensing.  possesFlnn  with  Intent  to 
manufacture,  distribute,  or  dispense,  Impor- 
tation, exportation,  and  simple  possession  of 
controlled  dangerous  substAnces,  and  elimi- 
nates mandatory  minimum  penaittes  for  all 
violations  except  for  a  newly-created  and  de- 
fined cia<s  of  profeesionfll  crtmlnai"  involved 
mainly  In  'he  dl«itr1b«tlrin.  sale  and  Importa- 
tion of  controlled  dangenTua  FUbstwacee: 
vests  enforcement  i>er«3nnel  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcottcs  and  Dangeroiis  Drugt  wttb 
broader  enforewnent  powers:  provides,  ander 
certain  conditions,  for  "no  knock"  search 
WArruits  for  felonious  vlolntlona:  auttaortses 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Mari- 
huana to  condurt  a  «tudy  on  aJl  aspects  of 
marihuana  use  and  a!5o  establishes  a  Com- 
mittee on  Nongovernmental  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention: authonxes  the  appropriation  of  sums 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act:  and  specifies 
the  date  the  ;\ct  shall  take  effect.  S  3246 
P  S   1   28  '70. 

Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments. — 
Amends  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1984 
I  relating  to  representation  of  defendants  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense  in  crlmlna]  ease«  !n  United  States 
courtal.  by  expanding  iti  rorerage  mm  the 


arrest  stage  to  appeals,  poat-convletlon  pro- 
oeedlnga,  and  ancillary  proceedings  related 
to  the  crlmlna)  trial;  provldaa  for  the  crea- 
tion, of  Federal  defender  offlcee  operating  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  district  and  appedate 
courta.  but  independent  of  both  the  Federal 
Judicial  and  proeecutlon  systems:  increaaea 
the  hourly  rate  to  630  an  hour  and  the  total 
compenaatlon  limits  available  to  attorneys 
providing  repreeentation:  and  ohsuoges  vari- 
ous other  proTlBlona  to  Improre  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  S.  1461.  P/S  4/30/70. 

gxecutive  Protective  Service. — Changed  the 
name  of  the  White  House  Police  force  to  the 
Executive  Protective  Service;  placed  the  force 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Sendee:  Increased  the  scope  of 
the  Protective  Service's  duties  to  include 
protection  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  lo- 
cated in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  such  other  areaa  of  the 
United  States.  Its  territories,  and  poeseesloni. 
OS  the  President,  on  a  ca£e-by-case  basis,  may 
direct:  and  provided  that  the  size  of  the  new 
Executive  I^otectlve  Service  may  consist  of 
up  to  850  m«nber5.  Public  Law  01-317. 

Organized  Crime  Control  Act. — Embodies  a 
comprehentilve.  integrated  progrum  designed 
to  deal  with  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States.  Sstabtlshes,  In  addi- 
tion to  regular  grand  Juries,  special  grand 
juries  to  sit  in  major  population  areas  or 
elsewhere  by  designation  of  the  Attorney 
General;  unifies  end  expands  existing  Fed- 
eral law  dealing  with  the  granting  of  immu- 
nity from  self-incrimination  In  legislative, 
admlnistrattve,  and  co\urt  proceedings:  deals 
with  recalcitrant  witnesses:  creates  a  new 
false  declaration  provision  applicable  In 
grand  Jury  and  court  proceedings;  authoriees 
the  Attorney  General  to  protect  and  main- 
tain Pedeml  or  State  organized  crime  wit- 
nesses and  their  famlllee:  authorises,  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  safeguards,  the  taking 
of  depositions  in  criminal  cases:  provldee  a 
statute  of  limitations  on  determining  the 
derivative  evidentiary  consequences  of  law 
enforcement  conduct;  respecting  syndicated 
gambling — contains  special  findings  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  such  gambling  on  Inter- 
state commerce,  makes  It  unJawfal  to  en- 
gage In  a  scheme  to  obstruct  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  law  to  facilitate  an  "Illegal 
gambling  business,"  as  defined,  or  to  engage 
In  the  opemtlon  of  such  a  buslneas,  and  pro- 
vides penalties  for  violations,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding electronic  surveillance  In  aid  of  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibited  "business"  ac- 
tlviile?:  establishes,  effective  in  2  years,  a 
Presidential  Commlfi?lon  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  present  Federal  and 
State  gambling  taw  enforcement  policies  and 
their  alternatives:  makes  unlawful  certain 
"racketeering  activity"  and  provides  penalties 
for  violations:  and  prorldee  for  increaaed 
sentencing  (up  to  30  yean)  for  defined  dan- 
gerous adtUt  special  offenders.  S.  90.  P/S 
1/23/70. 

Defense 

Oivit  Defense  Act. — Amended  Uie  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  extend  from 
June  30.  1B70,  to  Jtine  SO.  1974.  the  Preel- 
dent'd  standby  authority  to  Deal  with  the 
effects  of  an  enemy  attack  upon  thli  Nation. 
Public  Law  01-390. 

Cna't  Guard  Aiitfioritrticn.  1971 — Author- 
ized appropriations  of  $100  million  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1971  f««2.206,000 
for  vessels,  •la.sOS.OOO  for  aircraft,  and 
•24.840.000  for  shore  facilities  and  aids  to 
navigation  and  pollution  control  equipment)  ■ 
Public  Law  91-Ml. 

Coast  Guard  Otftccr.'— IntergeTTicc  Trans- 
fers.— Placed  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  same 
parity  u  their  counterparts  In  the  military 
departments  by  providing  that  the  Coast 
Guard  ofllcen  be  Included  within  the  stip- 
ulation that  the  President  may,  within  su- 
thortred  strengths,  transfer  any  commis- 
sioned officer  with  his  consent  from  his  serv- 
ice branch  to,  and  appoint  blm  In,  another 
serrloe  branch.  Public  Law  91-993. 


Coast  Guard  Omnibus. — Revised  titles  14, 
10  and  87  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
more  iinUTorm  the  laws  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  other  Anned  Poroea.  PataUe 
Law  91-278. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  laws. — Modified  the 
law  affecting  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  Uu 
modifications  generally  not  only  being  (U- 
signed  to  meet  the  particular  problems  of  tbt 
Coast  Guard,  but  also  to  conform  men 
closely  to  practices  obtaining  in  the  othsr 
Armed  Berrloee.  H.R.  1B710.  Public  Law  01-  . 
Command  of  tttt  US.S.  "Constitution"  bg 
retired  U.S.  Navjf  o/ncera.— Permitted  a  re- 
ared officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  command  the 
VjSJS.  "Oonstltntlon,"  a  historic  naval  ves- 
sel maintained  "in  oommlsslon,  active  ita. 
tus."  and  permanently  berthed  at  the  Boston 
Nava;  Shipyard.  PubUc  Law  91-394. 

Defense  Production  Act  extensions.— {Bm 
Economy  and  Finance) 

Disposals  from  na2fonal  and  supplemental 
stockpile-f. — .Authorized  disposal  from  tbt 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  of 
various  materials,  as  follows: 

Asbestos. — ChrysotUa.  3344  short  tons. 
Public  Law  91-339. 

Bauxite. — Surinam-type  metallurgical 

grade,  2,600,000  long  4i7   tons.  Public  law 
91-326. 

Bismuth. — 300,000  pounds.  Public  Law  01- 
318. 

Cadmium. — 4.180.000  pounds.  PubUc  law 
Bl-^14. 

Castor  oil. — 18^00.000  pounds.  Public  law 
91-319. 

Chromite. — BefracUvy  grade,  826,000  abort 
dry  tons.   Public   Law  91-336. 

Coboir. — 40.300.000  pounds.  Public  la* 
91-317. 

Corundum. — 1^63  ■hort  tons.  PubUc  law 
91-330. 

Fluorspar. — Acid  grade.  313.637  &hort  dry 
ton.^.  Public  Law  91-330. 

Graphite. — Natural  Ceylon  amorphotii 
lump,  386  short  tona.  Public  Law  91-337. 

Magnesium. — 13.000  abort  tons.  Public 
Law  91-331. 

Jlfanj7aneae,  type  A. — Chemical  grade,  111.- 
000  abort  dry  tons.  PubUc  Law  01-332. 

Manganese,  type  B. — Chemical  grade,  65.- 
800  short  dry  tons.  PubUc  Law  91-333. 

Jfon^anese  ce.— Natural  battery  grade. 
173,800  short  dry  tons.  Public  Law  91-331. 

Molybdenum. — 3.500,000  pounds.  Public 
Law  91-338. 

5 Celiac.— 4300,000  pounds.  Public  Law  81- 
324. 

Tungsten. — 100  million  pounds.  PubMe 
Law  91-325. 

Headstones  or  markers  far  medal  of  honor 
'ecipients. — Authorised  the  furnishing  ol 
headstones  to  mark  the  graves  of  Medal  of 
Honor  reclplenta  regardless  of  the  character 
of  the  dlacharge  granted  for  their  last  term 
of  service.  Public  I^w  01-396 

Leave  for  uniformed  services  mernbers  in 
hostile  fire  areas. — £xtended  until  June  SO. 
1973,  the  authority  to  grant  o  special  30-da.T 
leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serrlOBB 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  toun  of  duty 
in  hoetlle  fire  areas.  PubUc  Low  91-303. 

Marine  Corps  Band. — Removed  the  reetrtc- 
tlons  on  the  grades  of  the  director  and  tu- 
alstant  director  of  the  Uarlne  Corpe  band 
(now  limited  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  cap- 
tain, respectively)  to  eliminate  an  inequltv 
in  their  promotion  opportunities.  Public 
Law  91-197. 

Military  claims. — Provided  that  the  author- 
ity for  payment  of  military  claims  under 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  be  in- 
creased to  115.000,  the  amount  authortXHl 
for  foreign  claims,  and  that  a  similar  provi- 
sion for  partial  payment  be  provided  for  such 
claims.  PubUc  Law  91-813. 

.if(/tfary  procurejnent  authoriattia*, 
1771. — Authorizes  appropriations  of  *11,803.- 
389,000  for  procurement  of  aircraft.  miasUes, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehJclss: 
S7.016300,000  for  research,  development,  test, 
.ind  evaluation;  and  8334.000.000  for  military 
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™,^»iftn  authority  for  the  Safeguard  the  District,  thereby  pacing  the  District  In 
^SSstlc  iSSSfs^tiS;  ^ntl^J  the  the  same  position  as  the  SUtes.  aU  of  which 
authority  for  merging  mlUUry  assistance  fi- 
nancing for  South  Vietnam  and  other  free 
world  forces  and  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
ThiUand.  with  the  funding  of  the  Deport- 
men;  ol  Defense;  autborlr^s  the  personnel 
«u-en«tii8  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Selected 
g^erve  of  each  of  the  Beserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  imposes  certain  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  specific  procurement  ac- 
tions; provides  certain  addiuonal  legislative 
authorities:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
HA.  ni33-  P/H  6/6/70.  PS  amended  0/1/70. 

Naval  fltgiit  officers'  command. — Amended 
utle  10.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  niivai 
night  officers,  in  addition  to  naval  aviators, 
13  be  eligible  for  command  of  naval  aviation 
BciiooU,  naval  air  sUtlons,  or  naval  aviation 
aaJts  organized  for  flight  tactical  purposes; 
provided  eligibility  for  eimilar  Marine  Corps 
commands  by  naval  flight  officers  of  the 
Marine  Oorpe.  PubUc  Law  91-198. 

Savings  deposit  program  for  certain  uni- 
formed services  members. — Removed  the 
410,000  limit  on  deposits  which  may  be  made 
u>  the  UnUormed  Services  Savings  deposit 
program  In  the  cose  of  any  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  la  a  prisoner  of  war. 
jQlaslng  in  action,  or  In  a  detained  status 
during  the  Vietnam  confUct.  PubUc  Law  91- 
WO. 

Selection  board*. — Provided  that  tbe  num- 
bcT  of  active  duty  oaicers  who  ser\'e  on  selec- 
tion boards  for  the  grades  of  rear  admiral  to 
captain  may  be  increased  from  the  current 
number  of  nine,  and  removed  the  require- 
ment that  members  of  selection  boards  for 
nonactive  duty  promotions  have  a  perma- 
nent grade  higher  than  those  being  con- 
aidered  for  promotion,  in  order  to  make  a 
greater  number  of  officers  eligible  to  serve  on 
such  boards.  Public  Law  91-199. 

Transportation  to  home  ports. — Entitled  a 
member  of  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  or  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
whose  dependents  ore  residing  at  his  home 
port  to  round  trip  transportation  to  the  home 
port  where  be  Is  permanently  attached  to  a 
ship  overhauiuxg  away  from  the  home  port. 
PubUc  lAw  91-310. 

United  States  flags — Presentation  to  par- 
ents of  deceased  servicemen. — Provided  that 
United  Stales  flags  may  be  presented  to 
pareDls  of  deceased  servicemen,  in  addition 
u>  flags  presented  to  the  surviving  spouse  or 
QCKt  of  kin.  Public  Law  91-^97. 

War  Claims  Act  amendments. — Authorized 
Piyment  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1946 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Foroea  captured 
sad  held  prisoner  by  tbe  forces  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  persons  captured  by  North 
Korea  while  assigned  to  duty  on  board  the 
VSS.  Pueblo,  for  the  period  of  their  cap- 
tivity at  the  rate  of  $S  per  day  of  captivity. 
and  provided  for  payment  to  civUlan  Ameri- 
can citizens  held  by  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  860  per  month.  PubUc 
Uw  91-388. 


District  of  Columbia 

Anatomical  Gift  Act— Provided  In  the  Dls- 
»lct  of  Columbia  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
form legal  environment  for  organ  donation 
and  transplantation  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendotlons  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commlasi oners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  made 
m  1968.  Public  Law  91-268. 

Bail  Agency  Act —Removed  the  eelling  of 
»130,000  on  the  annual  authorlxatlon  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Boll  Agency.  Public  Iaw  91-332. 

Blood  components  fran«/er .^Authorized 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  determine  that  blood  platelets 
and  other  blood  components  in  general  use 
in  tbe  States  may  be  transferred  from  local 
licensed  blood  banks  In  which  they  are  pro- 
duced to  licensed  physicians,  to  District  of 
Columbia  hospitals,  and  to  Ucenaed  private 
tioapltals  and  oOier  medical  faolUtlee  within 


permit  the  intraatale  tranofer  of  blood  com- 
ponents within  their  borders.  PubUc  Law 
dl-M>ii. 

Cooperative  Association  Act  amendments. — 
Exempted  from  the  District  of  Coliunbia  law* 
regulating  the  loanmg  of  money  and  tntereat 
rates  cooperative  associaUons  formed  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cooperative  Aflso- 
Liation  Act  and  their  financing  uansacUonti 
with  members.  PubUc  Law  91-385. 

Court  reform  and  criminai  procedure 
act. — Completely  reorganized  the  present 
court  oystem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Including  provision  lor  a  local  court  aya- 
lem  for  the  adjudication  of  aU  local  crimi- 
nal and  civil  matters,  and  added  a  num- 
ber ol  new  judgefihlps.  as  well  as  provid- 
mg  for  modern  court  administration;  trans- 
formed the  Legal  Aid  Agency  into  a  PubUc 
Defender  Service  to  provide  legal  counsel 
for  up  to  60  percent  of  all  indigent  criminal 
defendants  and  to  aid  the  courts  In  estab- 
lishtng  an  eflectlve  court-appointed  counael 
system  for  the  remaining  40  percent;  ex- 
panded the  BaU  Agency  and  enablee  It  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  courts  on  the 
full  range  of  pretrial  release  conditions  and 
to  supervise  persons  released  on  non-finan- 
cial conditions;  replaced  the  existing  three- 
Judge  JuvenUe  court  with  an  expandable 
PamUy  Division;  established  a  modem  Juve- 
nUe code;  made  various  changee  In  ctlminal 
procedure  anci  provided  revlalona  in  sen- 
tencing practice.  Including  new  senteiLCing 
altemauves  for  habitual  criminals;  con- 
tained an  improved  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic sxurveUlance  law;  provided  for  no- 
knock  search  warrants  under  certain  con- 
ditions; permitted  a  pretrial  detention  al- 
ternative for  certain  dangerous  defendants; 
authorlaed  an  addlUonal  85  mUUon  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  de- 
fray the  flrst-year  costs  of  court  reorganiza- 
tion and  to  aid  in  the  payment  lor  other 
crime  control  provisions  of  the  ieglalatlon; 
and  made  other  reforms.  Public  Law  91-368. 

Delegate  to  House  of  Representatives— 
Commission  on  D.C.  Organieatian.—VTO- 
vlded  a  12-member  District  of  Columbia 
Government  study  commission,  said  Com- 
mission to  report  to  Congrcas  within  13 
months  those  changes  necessary  in  any  lacei 
of  the  organization  and  practices  ol  the  Dis- 
TTtct  Oovemment.  in  tbe  interest  of  the 
rongressionally  approved  goals  of  economy. 
emclcncy,  and  improved  municipal  services; 
provided  a  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  said  Delegate  to  be  chosen 
blenniaUy  by  the  quaUfled  voters  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict, foUowlng  nomination  either  (1)  by  a 
poUtlcal  party  m  a  party  primary,  or  (3) 
by  the  submission  of  a  nominating  petition 
signed  by  5,000  voters  or  3  percent  of  the 
total  District  electorate  (whichever  is  less); 
and  made  technical  amendments  to  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  HJt 
18725.  PubUC  Law  91 . 

Fees. — ^Vesta  authority  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Council,  after  pubUc  bearing, 
to  set  a  variety  of  municipal  fees,  including 
fees  for  certain  licenses  and  permits;  license 
and  user  lees  are  presently  fixed  by  statute. 
and  many  fees  have  not  been  adjusted  over 
the  years  to  reflect  current  coats  for  perform- 
ing the  governmental  duties  related  to  the 
activity  for  which  the  fee  Is  charged.  B.  3906. 
P/S  8/13/70. 

Freeway  airspace  utilization. — Authorises 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  lease  airspace  above  and  below  free- 
way rights-of-way  vlthin  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  allow  fuUer  uttllsatlon  of  space 
by  maklnp  available  for  private  and  public 
purposes  ttuch  airspace  as  wlU  not  Impair  the 
luU  and  safe  u^c  of  freewoys.  8.  3647.  P'S 
7/30/70. 

Health  services  Improrement. — Improves 
health  eervlcea  and  reffulatnrr  funetlana  of 


the  PubUc  Health  Department  of  the  District 
of  C'Jilumbla;  authorizes  commitment  of 
msntiiUy  ill  person;;,  prt-viousiy  sent  only  to 
pubUc  hoeplt&lA.  to  other  equally  suitable 
health  faciuue:>:  eliminates  dupUcatlon  of 
inspection  of  milk  producers  and  dairy 
larmfi  bel*ecn  the  District  and  other  Juris- 
dictions within  the  Washington  ■  mlUt  shed"; 
pro^'ides  for  detection  of  tuberculosis  for 
school  children  in  the  District  through 
mandatory  tubercuUn  testing  of  aU  chUdren 
entering  school  for  the  first  time;  aUows 
the  District  government  to  enforce  Uens 
ngalrst  recoverable  moneys  as  tc  persons 
under  care  at  Glenn  Dale  Hospital.  Maryland; 
allocs  phyoiclans  licensed  in  another  State 
to  obtain  a  license  in  the  District,  although 
once  falling  tbe  District  examination. 
S.  3648,  P  37  ao  Hi. 

Homing  Revolving  Fund  and  l/nclatmed 
Property  Act.— Eetablishee  in  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  a  revolving  fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons  and  families  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  provides  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  unclaimed  property  In  the  Otstrict  of 
Columbia.   S-   3011.   P/3  6.13/70. 

Industrial  Safety  Act  Amendments. — Pro- 
vides tor  a  more  general  application  of  tbe 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  safety  code  of 
t  he  Dlstrlc  t  of  Columbia  to  protect  em- 
ployees and  restores  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Industrial  safety  Board  to  enforce  the  code. 
S    2830.   P/S   5/6/70 

Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Act. — Orants 
congresfilonal  consent  to  the  public  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  mas  transit  bus  fa- 
clUtles  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  and  authoriecs  payments  by  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  assist  in 
maintaining  reasonable  fares  for  District 
residents.   S.   1814,   P/3  4/16/70. 

Mortgages  and  iouiw. — Temporarily  per- 
mits, through  March  31.  1971,  mortgages  in- 
sured by  tbe  Federal  Housing  Admlnlatxation 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be  made 
tit  the  DiEtrlct  of  OoUunbla  even  when  tbe 
effective  rate  of  interest  therein  exceeds 
the  6  percent  celling  provided  In  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  interest  and  usury  laws. 
S.  3313.  P/S  4/1/70 

Pay  iTicrease  for  police,  firemen,  and  teach- 
er.-!.— increaaed  by  an  average  of  18  percent 
retroactive  to  July  I.  1909,  the  salaries  of 
poUce  and  firemen  and  Executive  Protective 
Service;  increased  by  an  average  of  13  per- 
cent, retriiHictive  to  September  1,  1969,  the 
salaries  of  teachers;  revised  the  peraonal 
ittcome  tax  of  District  of  Columbia  residents 
and  authorised  a  special  Federal  payment  of 
88  milUon  to  the  District  of  ColumbU  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  the  pay  increases: 
and  made  other  changes  in  existing  law. 
Public  Law  91-297. 

protective  eye  devices. — Requires  students, 
Loachers  and  otwervers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  wear  protective  devices  while 
participating  In  or  obserrlng  certain  couraas 
of  study  or  types  of  training  in  public  or 
private  facilities  wherever  there  Is  a  condi- 
tion haeardous  to  the  eyes  In  connection 
with  educational  or  training  programs.  SR. 
9528.  P/H  11/24/89.  P/S  amended  6/7/70. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Vestry  Act  — 
Conforms  applicable  low  to  changes  recently 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land with  respect  to  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  to  repeal  tho»e  anachronistic  sec- 
tions of  the  so-called  Vestry  Act  which  deal 
with  the  Internal  organlratlon  and  opera- 
tion ot  the  Church,  but  to  leave  Intact  those 
provisions  which  establish  general  corporate 
powers  and  which  may  affect  title  to  propertv 
held  by  the  church.  S.  283fl.  P/S  8/18 '70. 

Rental  of  rpace  for  District  of  Columbia 
agevcies  and  activities — Enablee  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  more 
efflcientlr  lease  privately  owned  space  in 
buUdlnga  or  in  Improved  or  tuUmprored 
propertv  for  the  accommodation  of  District 
agencies  and  acUvitias  thus  allowing  the 
District   goverojnent   to  compete   for  space 
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in  tbe  open  marKet  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  Federal  Oovemmeat.  S.  3649.  P/S 
7.  1,70. 

Aflfcnue.— Provides  tbat  tbe  luinuat  Fed- 
eral paymcDt  authorization  be  «8tabllsbecl  at 
30  percent  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
eral (uod  tax  revenues  and  authorizes  a 
special  one-time  Federal  payment  supple- 
ment of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  to  be 
uacti  for  law  eoCorcement  activities  in  tb« 
District.  Tbe  new  formula  proposal  would 
authorize  a  1971  Federal  payment  estimated 
at  $130.4  million  or  an  increase  of  (25.4  mll- 
Uoa  over  the  present  annual  9105  mllllOD 
authorization.  8. 3903.  P/S  8/ 13/70. 

Taxation  of  regulated  inveatment  com- 
panies.— Conformftd  the  provisions  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1847  to  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
tbe  treatment  to  be  given  to  dividends  paid 
by  regulated  Investment  companies  wblcli 
qualify  for  the  dividends- paid  deductions 
under  section  S53(b)i3)(D)  and  section  863 
<b}  (31  (A)  (HI  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1S54  to  make  clear  that  inveatment  com- 
panies domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  accorded  treatment  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  rlmilar  to  that  they  are  ac- 
corded under  Federal  law.  Public  Law  91-301. 

Teac/iera'  retirement  a-mendments  of 
1970. — Amended  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  the 
same  retirement  benedts  for  the  teachers  and 
other  professional  employees  of  tbe  District 
o!  Columbia  Board  of  Educatioxi  as  ore 
presently  afforded  tbe  classified  employees 
uC  the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernments who  retire  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-93.  Public  Law  91-363. 

Vcluntart/  admission  of  patienta  to  Forest 
Haven  InatitutiOTi. — Authorizes  voluntary 
admission  of  substantially  retarded  persons 
to  tbe  District  Training  School,  whose  name 
Is  changed  to  Forest  Haven;  requires  that  a 
prerequisite  to  sucb  voluntary  admissions  be 
a  financial  arrangement  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  behalf  of  such  persons  when 
they  or  their  relatives  are  financially  able  to 
pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  expenses  mvoived: 
deletes  certain  archaic  terminology  in  the 
present  law  and  substitutes  modem  termi- 
nology in  Its  place.  HJt.  4183.  P/H  4/38/09. 
P/S  amended  9/ 11/70. 

Water  and  sanitary  sewer  rates. — Makes  It 
possible  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  City 
Council,  by  appropriate  increases  in  the  raies 
Lo  be  charged  for  water  and  sewer  services,  to 
meet  operating  costs  and  debt  retirement 
Deed  involved  la  furnishing  these  municipal 
services;  and  eliminates  the  maximum  rate 
restrictions  imposed  on  water  and  sewer  rates 
and  leaves  the  setUng  of  sucb  rates  to  the 
discretion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil on  the  basis  of  recommendations  by  tbe 
Commisaloner.  3.  3906.  P/3  8/13/70. 
Economy  and  Finance 
Consumer  Products  Warranty  and  Guar- 
anty Act — Require  a  supplier  of  a  consumer 
product  or  service  octually  costing  more 
than  95  who  decides  to  warranty  or  guar- 
anty bis  product  against  defect  or  malfunc- 
tion to  follow  certain  guidelines;  requires  a 
clear  and  coiisplcuoua  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tents of  warranties  and  guaranties  and  re- 
quires that  a  written  warranty  or  guaranty 
must  be  designated  a  '"full"  or  "partial" 
warranty;  and  proTldes  remedies  for  failure 
to  comply  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
leglslaUon.  S.  3074.  P/S  7/1/70. 

CfcdiJt  unions  Federal  share  insurance.^- 
Provides  a  Federal  system  of  share  Insxir- 
auce  for  savings  in  credit  unions  and  the 
regulatory  authority  necessary  to  operate 
such  a  &hare  insurance  s\-^tem.  provides 
mandatory  coverage  for  federally  chartered 
:r«dlt  unlom>  for  State-chartered  credit 
uniuua  and  for  credit  unions  operating  under 
the  Department  of   Defense   Jurisdiction   if 


they  elect  to  be  covered  and  agree  to  comply 
with  tbe  requirements  of  the  program; 
changes  regular  reserve  requlrementa  of 
Federal  credit  unions;  authorizes  Federal 
credit  union:!  to  Invest  in  other  Insured 
credit  unions;  and  authorizes  certain  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  serving  low-income  per- 
sons to  accept  funds  from  non-mem loers. 
S.  3833.  P/S  9/3/70. 

Credit  unions — Independent  agency  sta- 
tus .—ElevaxetX  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Umons  t  currently  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare)  to  the  sta- 
tus of  an  independent  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  be  known  as  the  "National 
Credit  Umon  Administration,"  and  provided 
for  on  Administrator  to  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Administration  and  to 
function  in  close  and  constant  cooperation 
with  a  newly  created  National  Credit  Union 
Board  to  conaist  of  a  clialrman  and  one 
member  from  each  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  regions,  the  Administrator  and  Board 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Public  Law  91-306. 

Defense  Production  Act  extenjriort ;  starui- 
by  wage,  price,  salary,  and  rent  controU. — 
Extended  the  Defense  Production  Act  until 
June  30,  1973;  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
for  certain  defense  contracts  to  be  promul- 
gated by  a  five  member  Coet- Accounting 
Standards  Board  appointed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  who  would  be  designated  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  limited  loan  guar- 
antees under  the  Act  to  a  maximum  of  $30 
million  per  contractor,  except  with  congres- 
sional approval;  and  gave  the  Coresident 
standby  authority  until  February  28.  1971 
to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  salaries,  and  rents 
at  levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
May  36.  1970.  except  Chat  adjustments  can 
be  made  to  avoid  inequities.  Public  Law 
91-379. 

Defense  Production  Act  temporary  exten- 
.fion/i  .■ 

Extended  the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  19&0  to  July  30.  1970. 
Public  Law  91-300. 

Extended  the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  until  August  15,  1970. 
Public  Law  91-371. 

Eisenhower  dollar. — Autborlses  the  mint- 
lug  of  not  to  exceed  ISO  million  silver  dol- 
lars. 40':  Silver  content,  to  be  minted  only 
as  uncirculated  coins  and  proof  coins  and 
.^old  at  a  premium  price,  and  authorizes  the 
simultaneous  minting  of  cupro-nlckel  dol- 
lar;., expected  lo  circulate  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  all  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  David 
Elsenhower.  S.  J.  Res.  158  P/S  10/16/69.  P/H 
amended  10/16/69.  Senate  concurred  In 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  In 
tlie  nature  of  a  substitute  3/19/70. 

Eligibility  of  American  Samoa  Banks  for 
Federal  deposit  insurance. — Establishes  the 
eligibility  of  the  banks  in  American  Samoa 
for  Federal  deposit  insurarice  by  amending 
sections  3  and  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
5iu-ance  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions, goveruiug  U.S.  territories.  8.  3366.  P/3 
7   1,70. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. — 
Clarifies  the  payment  of  certain  accounts 
owed  by  the  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  As- 
sociation (PNMA)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  connection  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  FNMA.  8-  8207.  P^S  1/30/70. 

Gold  and  silver  content. — Amended  the 
National  Gold  and  Sliver  Stamping  Act  to 
protect  consumers  by  providing  a  civil  rem- 
edy lor  misrepresentation  of  the  quality 
cf  articles  composed  In  whole  or  in  part  of 
gold  or  stiver.  Public  Law  91-366. 

Public  debt  limit  increase. — Provided  an 
increase  m  the  permanent  debt  limitation 
from  #365  billion  to  9390  billion,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  temporary  additional  increase  of 
S13  billion.  maJttng  an  overall  llmltatloa  of 
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«396  billion  for  fiscal  year  1B71.  Public  Law 

91-301. 

Public  trorlcs  and  Eoonomie  Development 
Act  extension. — Amended  the  Public  Woika 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  ii}66  lo 
cjttend  the  authorization  ol  funds  lor  titles 
I  through  IV  through  fiscai  year  1971,  uii 
authorized  to  be  annually  appropriated  4770 
million  through  Jime  30.  1971  ($600  millloa 
for  grants  for  public  works  and  development 
facilities  and  CHO  million  for  other  finui. 
clal  assistance:  ISO  million  for  tecluilcal  u- 
&Lstance  research  and  information;  and  uo 
millloa  for  economic  development  district^) 
Public  Law  91-^04. 

Purchase  of  U.S.  obligations  by  Federal  Re- 
aenc  banks. — Extended  for  1  year,  from  June 
30.  1970.  to  June  30.  1971,  the  authority  of 
ci  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  XI.B. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury  Pub- 
lic Law  91-360. 

Savings  bonds — Interest  increase.~hi- 
creased  from  5  to  S'^  percent  tbe  rate  ol  in- 
terest payable  on  series  E  savings  boiui& 
Public  Law  91-388. 

Securities  Act  eiemptiun  from  registration 
for  small  businesses. — Amends  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  assist  small  bUHlueeses  in  ratt- 
ing capital  by  giving  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conunl&slcn  power  by  rule  or  refu- 
tation to  Increase  the  size  of  an  offering  ol 
aecuruiea  tiiat  may  be  mode  without  com- 
pliance with  tbe  full  registration  require- 
ments of  the  Securities  Act  from  the  present 
amoun.  ot  »300.0OO  to  »500.000.  S.  336.  P/8 
8    13,  70. 

Securities  Exchange  Act — Additmrtai  con- 
sumer protection. — Amends  the  Securltlai 
Exchange  Act  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tion for  investors  by  augmenting  tbe  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-439  to  enoompssi 
acquisitions  of  and  tender  offers  for  equity 
securities  of  insurance  companies;  to  extend 
the  act's  full  disclosure  provision  to  acqul- 
Btuons  and  tender  offers  of  over  5  percent  of 
a  company's  stock;  to  extend  the  substantive 
provisions  which  protect  stockholders  in- 
volved In  cash  acquisitions  and  tender  offers 
to  stock  for  stock  exchange  offers;  to  pvc 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommlselDn 
additional  rulemaking  power  to  deal  with 
certain  types  of  fraudulent,  deceptive,  and 
manipulative  practices;  and  to  give  tbe 
Commission  rulemaking  power  to  differen- 
tiate between  control  persons  and  issuers  In 
applying  certain  requirements  of  seoOon 
13 (CI  of  the  Securities  Excliange  Act.  8. 
3431.  P/S  8/18/70. 

Silver  certificates. — Authorizes  further  ad- 
justments In  currencies  outstanding  which 
were  Issued  after  June  30.  1939;  permits  tbs 
writeoff  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  and 
national  bank  notes;  and  removes  the  limi- 
tation of  9200  million  on  the  aggregate  Isos 
value  of  silver  certificates  outstanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorlMd 
by  law  to  write  off  after  he  has  determined 
tiiat  tliey  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  are 
held  In  collections,  and  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemptiOD.  S.  3826.  P/S  6/17/70. 

Unjiolicited  credit  cards. — Prohibits  the 
issuance  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  except  in 
renewal  of,  or  in  substitution  for,  an  st- 
eep ted  credit  card;  limits  consumer  lls- 
bUlty  for  a  lost  or  stolen  card  to  not  man 
tlxan  660.  unices  tliere  Is  a  lesser  liability 
under  other  applicable  law  or  under  aa 
agreement  with  tbe  card  Issuer;  amends  tbe 
definition  of  a  card  Issuer  to  Include  not 
only  tbe  person  who  issues  the  card  but  also 
any  agent  of  the  Issuer;  sets  penalties  for 
unauthorized  use  of  credit  cards.  S.  731.  F/S 
4/15/70.  H.R.  10643.  P/H  9/9/70. 
Education 

Dem^onstration  elementary  schtxjl  for  tht 
deaf. — Authorizes  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gallaudet  College  to  maintain  and  operate. 
including  necessary  renovation,  construction 
and  equipment,  the  Sendall  School  as  s 
demotistratlon  elementary  school  for  tlu  deaf 
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to  lerve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region 
ftud  authorizes  the  School  to  provide  day  and 
residential  faciUiles  for  elementary  educa- 
tion for  pe.-8ons  who  are  deaf  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  high  school  and  other  second- 
(iry  study,  and  to  provide  an  exemplary  edu- 
cational program  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
meoi  of  similar  excellent  programs  through- 
out the  Nation.  S.  4083.  P/8  8,  11/70. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments.— Authorized  approximately 
134.5  billion  for  fiscal  years  1971  through 
1973  for  carrying  out  various  educational 
programs:  amended  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondsry  Education  Act  of  1965  (special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren; school  library  resources,  lextboolts,  and 
other  printed  and  published  materials;  sup- 
pjementary  educational  centers  and  services; 
strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
uon;  bilingual  education  progronis;  school 
dropout  prevention;  school  nutrition  and 
health  services  for  children  from  low-Income 
families);  extended  and  amended  impacted 
areas  programs  legislation;  amended  the 
Adult  Education  Act;  enacted  a  "General 
Education  Provisions  Act"  relating  to  the  od- 
ministration  of  education  programs  and  the 
operation  ot  the  Office  of  Education;  ex- 
tended and  revised  provisions  of  present  law 
relsttng  to  cancellation  and  repayment  of 
loans  under  Federal  student  loon  programs; 
created,  as  an  independent  act,  the  "Educa- 
uon  of  the  Handicapped  Act":  amended  and 
extended  vocational  education  programs; 
and  made  miscellaneous  amendments  to 
various  education  laws.  Public  Law  91-330. 

fmpoclcd  areas  aid. — Authorized  the  Sccre- 
retar>'  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to 
malte  to  local  educational  agencies  emer- 
gency payments  lor  tbe  current  school  year 
to  provide  100  percent  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  the  education  of  3-A  children  (^U- 
dren  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property)  under  Public  Law  874.  the  aid  to 
imp&cted  areas  program;  and  authorized  for 
this  purpose  the  expenditure  of  »2.5  million 
out  of  existing  appropriations.  Public  Law 
B 1-237. 

Lond-^ant  atatUJi  for  College  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  VTUverslty  of  Guam. — 
Oiree  land-grant  status  to  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam: 
authorlres  endowment  grants  of  «1.019,000 
to  the  University  of  Guam  and  $714,000  to  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  provides  eligi- 
bility for  annual  grants  to  each  college.  S. 
1148.  P^S  4/15/70. 

National  CommisMon  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation  Science. — Established  a  15-mem- 
ber  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  as  an  independent 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  to  develop 
and  recommend  overaJl  plans  for  carrying 
out  the  national  policy  with  respect  to 
libraries  :md  information  science,  and  au- 
thorised t&OO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
1750.000  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Public  Law  91-345. 

Federal  Employees 
Air  traffic  controUers. — Changes  the  com- 
putation factor  for  determining  civil  service 
reuremeiit  benefits  from  1.0  to  1.4  for  each 
year  of  air  traffic  controller  service  and  pro- 
vides that  the  special  provision  apply  only 
to  sir  traffic  controllers  and  "first- line" 
.tupervlsors  directly  supervising  such  con- 
trollers: makes  e  controller  or  a  supervisor 
eligible  to  retire  after  completing  30  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age  If  he  has  at  least  10 
vears  of  service  in  such  a  capacity.  S.  3059. 
P,  a  7/13/70. 

CioiJ  service  retirement. — Provides  that 
when  an  employee  retires  he  may  elect  to 
take  a  reduced  annuity  and  provide  a  life- 
time survivor  benefit  equal  to  56  percent  of 
his  reduced  annuity  for  hbi  spouse  in  the 
event  he  dies  before  bis  spouse.  S.  437.  P/S 

9/10/70. 


Federal  firefighters. — Extends  to  Federal 
employees  whose  duties  "are  primarily  to 
perform  work  directly  connected  with  the 
control  and  extinguishment  ol  fires  or  the 
maintenance  and  use  of  fireflghtlng  appa- 
ratus and  equipment*"  the  same  hazardous- 
duty  retirement  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  now  provided  lor  certain  Fed- 
eral low-cnforcement  officers.  B.  57B.  P/B  8/ 
18  70. 

Federal  pay  legislation. — Provided  6-per- 
ceut  across- til e -board  Increases  for  the  sal- 
arle.i  of  Federal  employees  who  are  paid  un- 
der statutory  salnry  systems  (the  postal 
rteld  service,  the  general  schedule  of  the  clas- 
sified civil  ser^'lce.  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration and  the  Foreign  Service)  and  em- 
ployees paid  imder  other  salary  systems  (leg- 
islative employees;  Judpes  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Court  of  General  Sessions.  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  Tax  Court;  and  staffs  of 
former  Presidents  i,  except  wage  board  em- 
ployees in  the  legislative,  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Government;  and  pro- 
vided a  6-percent  increase  to  military  per- 
^onncl  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-307;  made  pay  retroactive  to  the  first  day 
oi  the  first  pav  period  which  began  Decem- 
Ijer27,  1969.  Public  Law  91-231. 

Foreign  Sennce  retirement  adinstments. — 
Brought  the  retirement  benefits  and  financ- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  Into  line  with  those  con- 
tained in  lefils'Qtion  relating  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  System  which  became  ef- 
fective on  October  20.  i960  {Public  Law  91- 
93 ) .  Public  Law  91-201. 

Government  Printing  office — Overtime 
compensation. — Authorized  the  Public  Print- 
er to  grant  employees  paid  on  an  annual  ba- 
sis compensatory  time  off  from  duty  Instead 
of  cvertlrae  pay  for  overtime  work.  Public 
la. -.v  91-369, 

Goi^emmenf  Printing  Offlce—Spectal  po- 
licemen.—Authorized  the  Public  Printer  or 
hlB  delegate  to  designate  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  serve  as  spe- 
cial policemen  lo  protect  per.Hon.s  and  prop- 
erty In  premises  and  adjacent  areas  occupied 
by  or  tinder  the  control  of  that  office.  Public 
Law91-3,W. 

Health  benefits.— IxicreA&es  the  amotint 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
cost  of  the  premium  charged  for  health  In- 
surance .-iUthorizcd  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Healtb  Benefits  Act  from  H.62  (for  self  only) 
or  $3.94  (for  family  coverage)  for  each  bi- 
weekly pay  period  (which  in  practice  Is 
about  24  percent  of  the  average  coet  of  high 
option  family  insurance)  to  a  permanent 
level  of  40  percent  of  the  average  premium 
charged  for  high  option  coverage  offered  by 
the  six  largest  insurance  programs  operating 
under  the  act.  HR.  16968.  P/H  7/9/70.  P/8 
amended  9/9/70.  H.  agreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  9/10/70. 

Job  EPaluation  Policy  Act. — Improved  po- 
sition classification  systems  within  tbe  ex- 
ecutive bnmch  by  establishing  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  study  of  ways  to  Improve 
current  classification  with  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comprehensive  plan  fot  the 
esLablishment  of  a  coordinated  system  of 
Job  evaluation  and  ranking  and  by  providing 
lor  the  appointment  by  the  Civil  Service 
Conunisslon  of  a  special  organizational  unit 
within  the  CottunolBsion  to  prepare  the  plan 
and  requiring  the  Commission  to  submit  to 
the  President  and  Congress  within  one  year 
an  interim  report  and  to  complete  Its  activi- 
ties within  two  years  at  which  time  It  shall 
submit  Its  recommendations  to  the  President 
who  shall  submit  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. Public  Law  91-316. 

Prolecltnp  privacy  and  the  rights  of  Fed- 
oral  employees. — Prohibits  mdiscrlmlnate  ex- 
ecutive branch  requirements  that  employees 
and  applicants  for  Government  employment 
disclose  their  race,  religion  or  national  origin; 
attend  Govenunent -sponsored  meetings  and 


lectures  or  participate  in  ouuidc  acUvlUes 
unrelated  to  their  employment;  report  on 
ihelr  ouulde  activities  or  undertaking  un- 
related to  their  work;  submit  to  questioning 
about  tbelr  religion,  personal  relatiousblps  or 
sexual  attitudes  through  interviews,  psycho- 
logical testa,  ot  polygraph*;  support  political 
candidates  or  attend  political  meetings; 
makes  it  illegal  to  coerce  an  employee  to  buy 
bonds  or  make  charitable  contributions;  pro- 
hlbiu  officials  from  requiring  an  employee  to 
di&close  his  crwn  perfonal  assets.  llabUltles,  or 
e:;peiidltures.  or  those  of  any  member  of  his 
family  tinless.  m  the  case  of  certain  specified 
employees,  such  items  would  tend  to  show  a 
conaici  of  interest;  provides  a  right  to  have 
a  coutisel  or  other  person  present,  if  the 
employe*"  wishes,  at  an  interview  which  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  proceedings:  accords  tbe 
right  to  a  Civil  action  in  a  Federal  court  for 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  the  act; 
and  ei^tsbllshes  a  Board  on  Employees'  Rights 
LO  receive  and  conduct  hearings  on  com- 
plaints of  violation  of  the  act  and  to  deter- 
mlnL-  and  administer  remedies  and  penalties. 
S.  ?«2.  PS  5   19  70. 

Wage  boa'-d  ernployees. — Provides  on  eqiil- 
tuble  system  for  fixing  pay  scales  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employeei  of  the  Government  by 
establishing  one  system  of  rules  under  one 
agency's  Jurisdiction  to  insure  that  Federal 
empluyeeii  In  the  some  area  working  for  dif- 
ferent agencies  will  be  paid  the  same  rale 
for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  that  tbe 
same  criteria  are  used  by  one  agency  as  by 
another  in  .surveying  prevailing  rates  to  es- 
tablish Federal  wages  and  that  employees 
ha'  e  adequate  and  fair  representation  wiihiu 
the  groups  vested  with  carrylns  out  t^^e 
established  policies.  HJl.  17809.  P  H  0'9  70. 
PS  amended  9 '10 '70. 

General  Government 

Alaska  Satire  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
J970.— Proiides  for  final  legislative  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  Alaska  Native  peo- 
ple to  the  lands  which  now  comprise  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  extinguishes  all  Native 
claims  to  said  lands:  provides  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  extinguishment  of  these  claims 
substantial  land  grants  to  both  Individuals 
and  to  Native  village  corporations;  appro- 
priates Federal  funds  of  8SO0  million  to  be 
paid  over  a  12-year  period:  grants  the  Alaska 
Native  people  a  right  to  share  tn  revenues 
derived  from  the  mineral  resources  of 
Alaska  until  8500  million  has  been  received; 
provides  for  the  organization  of  corporate 
enterprlBcs  to  administer  funds  granted  by 
the  bill;  protects  subsistence  resources  iised 
by  Alosk.i  Native  people;  and  autborlxes  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  oil  and 
other  leasable  minerals  on  the  public  lands 
in  Alnska  by  competitive  bid  where  there  Is 
competitive  Interest  in  the  lands  to  be  leased. 
S.   1830.  P/S  7/15/70. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission.— Authorizes  appropriations  of  A37S,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  for  the  CommlasloD'e 
activities.  S.  3690.  P/S  6/26/70.  H.R.  16408.  H. 
cm. 

Bankruptcy  Laws  Commissian. — ^Estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  tbe  Bankruptcy  Laws 
ot  tbe  United  States  to  study,  analyze. 
evaluate  and  recommend  changes  In  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  Its  activities  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  Chief  Justice,  and 
Congress  within  2  years  of  enactment.  Pub- 
lic Law  01-354. 

Canal  Zone  government. ^-dah  relief  pay- 
ments: Amended  tbe  Canal  Zone  Code  to 
adjust  cash  relief  payments  (to  be  paid  from 
Canal  tolls  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment) to  noncltlxen  former  employees  of  tbe 
Canal  Zone  Government  whose  services  ter- 
minated prior  to  1958  by  providing  for  ad- 
justment of  future  paymenu  on  the  basis  of 
cost-of-living  imder  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Code  pertaining  to  clvU  service  retire- 
ment annuities;  and  extended  the  eligibility 
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for  cftBb  rellaf  pAyments  to  Burvivlng  wtdowB 
of  such  farmer  employetta.  Public  Law  Q1-35&. 
Coaiinga  Canal.  Calif. — Changed  the  nmme 
uf  the  Pleas&at  Valle;  Caual.  a  feature  of 
the  S*n  LulB  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect In  CaiUornia.  to  the  CoaUnga  Canal. 
Public  Law  m-336. 

Cimimission  on  Population  Grouith  and 
ttie  Amerwaii  Future. — Established  a  com- 
mt-tslun  lo  be  called  the  Commlaslon  on 
Populatiou  Orowth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture to  conduce  and  sponsor  studies  and  re- 
search aud  to  make  such  rocooimendatlona 
ah  Diay  be  neceasary  to  provide  information 
and  education  to  all  levels  of  government  In 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  public,  ro- 
gardtng  a  broad  range  of  problemri  associated 
Witt)  population  growth  and  their  Implica- 
tion for  Americas  futxire.  Public  Law  ftl-213. 
Disaster  assistance. — Provides  a  permuieat, 
comprehensive  prugrain  for  Federal  dlaaat«r 
ossuiance  and  streuglhens  the  organization 
and  administrative  machlner>-  needed  to  Im- 
plen.ent  the  program  In  an  orderly  and  ef- 
fective manner;  enables  the  extension  of 
Qoeded  emergency  relief  and  recovery  anlst- 
ance  to  Individuals,  organizations,  bual- 
nettt-^.  and  States  and  local  communltlea 
suffering  from  a  major  disaster;  authorises 
Federal  a^4fl5tance  for  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic lus(>es  t^uffered  In  a  major  dls&ster  which 
the  President  determines  to  be  of  "suffl- 
cieiii  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  dls- 
aiier  assistance  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  supplement  the  efforts  and  available  re- 
^.urces  of  States,  local  governments  and  re- 
lief organizations  In  alleviating  the  damage, 
la.'-r..  hardship  or  suffering  cau<(ed  thereby  and 
respecting  which  the  Governor  of  any  State 
I  u  which  such  catastrophe  occurs  or 
threatens  to  occur  certifies  the  need  for  dis- 
aster a.ssiBtance  under  this  Act  and  glvee 
assurance  of  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  fui\ds  of  such  State.  Its  local 
governmenis.  or  other  a^ncies  for  the  same 
or  &laiilar  purposes  with  respect  to  such 
«.atastrophe";  consolidates  into  one  Act  and 
repeals  the  three  major  enstlng  Federal 
diAESter  assistance  laws;  makes  changes  in 
Lhe  Small  Business  disaster  loan  program. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  emergency 
loans,  and  Veceranj."  Administration  loans. 
S.  1619.  P  S9  9  70. 

Disposition  of  executive  roLrordx.— Abol- 
ished the  Joint  Committee  an  the  Dtspoal- 
Uon  of  Executive  Papers  and  transferred  Its 
lunctlons  to  the  General  Services  Admlnls- 
trniion.  operating  m  collaboration  with  the 
National  Archives,  and  provided  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Oovernment  records  lusufBclently 
valuable  to  merit  retention.  Public  Law 
91-287 

Family  planning  services  and  populatio/i 
'■esearcfi  activities. — Makes  comprehensive. 
voluntary  family  planning  scrrlces  and  re- 
lat<;d  Information  available  to  all  persons  m 
the  United  States  desiring  such  servloea; 
provides  greatly  increased  support  for  bio- 
medical, behavioral,  and  operational  re- 
search relevant  to  family  planning  and  popu- 
lation; provides  for  development  and  dis- 
semination of  loformauon  on  population 
growth;  provides  for  coordination  and  cen- 
tralization of  the  administration  of  family 
Dlannlng  and  population  research  programs 
konductwS  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Educ-stlon.  and  Welfare  (HSW);  authorizes 
*e0  750  million  in  fl.scal  year  1071,  rising  in 
incremenu  of  »53J3S0  million  per  year  to 
»307  750  mJIUon  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  a  new 
3-year  program  of  grants  and  contracts  ad- 
ministered by  HTW;  esublishes  an  Office  of 
Population  Affairs  to  HEW.  headed  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs,  to  exercise  direct  authority  and  con- 
trol over  family  planning  grant  and  popula- 
tion research  programs  operated  bv  HEW.  to 
coordinate  and  evaluate  other  HEW  family 
planning  and  population- related  programs. 
and  to  provide  tlalaon  with  other  Federal 
agencies  i-anylog  out  programs  m  this  field; 
requlTM  HBW  to  itibmlt  to  Ooogra—  a  ft-year 


plan  for  extension  of  services  to  all  persons 
having  need  of  them,  for  research  programs, 
and  for  training  programs  and  provides  for 
annual  reports  to  Congress  an  progress  under 
the  plan,  S.  210$.  P/S  7/14/70. 

Ftre  protection  contracts  on  public  lands. — 
Confers  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior  authority 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  Ores 
on  large  areas  of  the  public  lands  and  allows 
him  to  enter  into  contracts  for  tanker  air- 
craft, and  for  other  kinds  of  aircraft,  sup- 
plies, and  service*,  for  an  entire  fire  season, 
and  to  renew  such  contracts  not  more  than 
twice.  S.  8r77.  P/S  7/1/70. 

Fire  research,  and  safety  act  autlioriza- 
tion. — Authorises  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
I3epartmeat  of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1071  and  I07a 
vnot  to  exceed  a  total  of  •$  million)  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  tor  succeed- 
ing ascaj  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
S.  3766.  PS  7/31.  70.  HJl.  16538.  H.  Cal. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission.— Authorized  •76.000  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission.  Public 
Law  91-30S. 

Full  Opportunity  Act. — Establishes  full 
social  opportunity  for  all  Americans  as  a 
national  goal,  and  declares  this  goal  to  be  a 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  consistent  with  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  State  and  locAl  govern- 
menu;  describee  the  goal  as  embracing  such 
areas  as  educational  and  vocations;  oppor- 
tuniues.  access  to  housing  and  health  care. 
and  the  provision  of  special  assistance  tu  the 
handicapped  and  other  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  society;  establishes  institutions  and 
procedures  for  advancing  this  broad  social 
goal,  speclflcally;  U)  ft  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  (2)  an  annual  Social  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Cungreas;  tLnd  estab- 
lishes within  Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  Analysis  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  setting  forth  gLjals  and 
priorities  in  the  general  context  of  needs, 
costs,  available  resources,  and  program  effec- 
tiveness. S.  5.  P  S9  10/70 

Government  syitenu  aud  equipment  pur- 
chasing.— AuUtorlzes  the  Administrator  of 
Oeuerul  Ser\l<es  to  determine  the  system 
aud  equipment  required  for  standard  pas- 
^nger  motor  vehicles  (sedans  and  station 
wagons)  to  be  completely  equipped  for 
operation,  and  to  purchase  such  additional 
systems  and  equipment  as  he  finds  to  be 
other  than  customary  for  standard  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  without  regard  to  the  maxi- 
mum price  limitations  established  by  law. 
S.  3763.  PS  5/38/70.  H.  Cal. 

Johnny  Horizon'  symbol. — Protects  the 
!»ymbol  of  Johnny  Horizon  (created  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  part  of  an 
Intensive  public  service  antUltter  program, 
with  the  theme:  "This  Land  Is  Tour  l*nd — 
Keep  It  Clean")  from  unauthorized  u^e  and 
permits  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
Uc'tje  its  use  icr  commercial  purposes  with 
the  provision  to  collect  royalties.  S.  3838.  P.'S 
7  7  70.  H.  Cal. 

Land  Coniayanci.  Egtin  Air  Fcrcv  Base. 
flo.^Authorlred  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Pnrce  to  donate,  grant,  and  convey  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Ins'-ructlon  of  the  county 
of  Okalooe-a.  Florida  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  and  to  approxi- 
mately 135  acres  cf  land;  such  land  shall  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  school  facul- 
ties In  the  vicinity  of  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  to 
allevlat*  the  severe  overcrowding  of  schools 
in  that  area.  Public  Law  91-347 

Mountain  Standard  Tims  Zone. — Author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  place 
El  Paso  and  Hudspeth  Coimeies.  Texas,  In 
Che  moimt&in  aiandd.rd  time  zone.  Public  Law 
y 1-228. 

.Vartona:  rcund«cton  r^n  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanttiea   Act    amendments. — Authorlxed 


•40  million,  160  mllUon.  and  »80  millian  for 
fiscal  years  1971,  1973,  and  1973,  r«specUveIy 
for  the  National  PoundsUon  on  the  Arts  and 
tile  HumaniUes,  provided  that  from  the  sums 
uppropriatcd  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  Ies6  than 
»6d.0O0  Shan  t>e  allotted  to  each  State  and 
thai  any  funds  remaining  after  such  an  allot- 
raent  ihall  be  distributed  among  the  £ut« 
m  equBl  amounts;  and  made  other  amend- 
menu    to   the   Act.   Public   Law   91>>146. 

National  Science  Foundation  aut/ioriso- 
tion. — Authorlaed  approprUUons  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Potmdatlon  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  m  the  amount  of  •537.730,000  out  of 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  oppro- 
prlated  and  t2  million  In  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  Department  determine; 
tc  be  in  excess  to  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  Dnlted  States,  PubUc  Law  91-366. 

Oil  and  gas  icosc*.— Conferred  discreUon- 
ary  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  prevent,  administratively,  termination  ol 
certain  oil  and  gas  lea«es  on  Federal  lands 
and  to  reinstate  terminated  leases  imder  cer- 
tain  limitations  and  conditions  Public  Law 
? 1-345. 

Plj/mouth'Provincetown  CeUbratUm  Com- 
mission.— Creates  a  commission  to  develop 
suitable  plans  for  and  conduct  of  the  cele. 
brat  Ion  In  1970  of  the  350tb  anniversary  of 
the  landmg  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Provlncetown 
and  Plymouth,  and  authorlxes  »100,000  for 
the  Commiislon's  work.  3.  2919.  P  S  6/26/70 
Postal  Reorganization  i4cf.— Established 
•he  United  Slates  Postal  Service  as  an  Inde- 
pendent establishment  within  the  executive 
branch:  provided  that  all  powers  of  the  Pe«t- 
Ql  Service  shaU  be  directed  and  exercised  by 
an  eleven-member  Board  of  Governors,  nine 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
ino  more  than  five  of  wham  may  be  mefflbers 
of  the  iime  political  party),  the  Poetmaster 
Oeneral  to  be  ^pointed  a  governor  by  the 
nine,  and  the  Depuy  Postmaster  Oeneral  to 
be  a  governor  chosen  by  those  ten;  estab- 
lished a  thirteen  memb-r  Advisory  Council 
to  advise  the  Postal  Service  on  all  aspects  of 
postal  operations:  authorized  collective  bar- 
gaining over  wages,  hours,  grievance  prooe* 
Cxues,  seniority  righu.  promotions  and  other 
matters  subject  to  collective  bargaining  to 
the  private  sector,  with  final  and  binding 
aiblrrattcn  to  resolve  Impasses  In  lieu  of 
the  right  to  strike;  provided  that  rlght-lo- 
work  laws  shall  be  applicable  to  postal  em- 
ployees; made  postal  employees  memben 
of  the  Postal  Career  Service,  which  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  Clvj  Service;  prohibited  politi- 
cal influence  in  the  selection  or  promotion 
of  postal  persoimel;  empowered  the  Postal 
Sen-ice  tc  raise  up  to  »10  bUIlon  through 
the  issue  of  bonds:  required  that  postal  rates 
to  afford  the  annual  revenues  necessary  to 
operate  the  Postal  Service  be  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  by  an  Independ- 
ent five-member  Postal  Rate  Commlsstan. 
subject  to  veto  by  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Board  or  by  the  Courts:  prescribed  an 
annual  appropriation  of  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  postal  budget  to  be  phawd 
C'Vi  over  a  la-year  period:  and  provided  ao 
8  '  ercent  salary  increase  to  pestal  employees 
to  be  effective  retroactively  to  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  aftar 
April  16.  1970.  PubUc  Law  91-375. 

Po*fal  iffmcc— Makes  technical  changes  In 
the  reference  to  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  postal  service  which  are  codi- 
fied m  the  United  States  Code:  made  no 
substantive  changes  In  law.  6.  3396.  P  8 
3  4  70. 

Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro-am  Act  amend' 
menta. — Provided  for  further  funding  of  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1973.  authorising  930 
million,  tas  million,  and  tSO  million  for  Qscal 
years  1971.   1973.  and   1973.  respectively. 

SSITTHSOIVXAN    tKSFTlTtmOW 

Additional  members  of  Board  of  Regents. — 
.^'jthortzes  the  appointment  of  three  addi- 
tional citizen  regents  to  the  Board  of  Regents 
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of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  Board  from  14  to  17 
Sembcrs.  H,R.  14213.  P/H  12/16/69.  P/8 
amended  8/ 18/70. 

foctlities  constntction. — Authorized  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  plan  and  construct  museum  sup- 
port and  depository  faculties;  limited  the 
authorized  appropriations  to  »60O,0O0:  speci- 
fied that  the  proposed  museum  facilities  be 
constructed  on  land  presently  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia- and  limited  the  use  of  the  appropriated 
funds  to  preliminary  planning  and  design 
at  the  faclUtles.  S  209.  P/S  7/17/70. 

Museum  programs  authorization. — Author- 
lies  91  million  lor  each  of  fiscal  years  1972. 
1B73,  and  1974  for  purposes  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  of  1966,  and  an  additional  $300.- 
000  for  each  of  those  fiscal  years  lor  museum 
assistance  programs  to  be  allocated  equally 
among  specified  museum  assistance  programs 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts,  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Humanities.  S.  704.  P/S 
8/7/70. 

Trust  Terrtfory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.— 
Increases  the  authorization  from  »50  mll- 
lioD  to  WO  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1B71  and  authorizes  $60  mllUon  for  fiscal 
y«ar  1972  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
ciflo  Islands  for  clTll  works  and  administra- 
tive programs.  S.  3479.  P/8  B/18/70.  H.R. 
1SB78.H.  Cal. 

Use  of  Personal  Checks  To  Pay  Postal 
Services. —PermitB  the  acceptance  of  checles 
and  nonpostal  money  orders  In  payment 
lor  postal  charges  and  services;  relieves 
postal  employees  of  personal  financial 
liability  for  accepting  personal  checks  from 
postal  patrons  In  the  course  of  business; 
provides  penalties  for  presenting  bod  checks 
snd  bad  postal  money  orders  In  payment  for 
postal  charges  and  services.  5.  3397.  P.'S 
S/4/70. 

Health 
j4ir  PolitiKon  CompacfJ! 
Mid-Atlantic  States. — Gives  Congressional 
consent  and  approval  to  a  compact  between 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  to  enter  Into  an  interstate  compact 
on  air  pollution  and  grants  consent  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
5ute  of  Delaware  to  Join  in  such  compact, 
a  J.  Res.  53.  P/8  6/2/70. 

Ohto-West  Virginia. — Gives  Congressional 
consent  to  the  Interstate  compact  on  air 
pollution  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  grants  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
Kentucky  to  Join  In  the  compact.  S.  2707.  P/8 
3/2/70. 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatrnent.  and  Reha}>ilitation  Act  of  1970. — 
Establishes  a  National  Institute  for  the  Pre- 
tention and  Control  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, through  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  coordinate  all 
Federal  health,  rehabilitation,  and  other 
social  programs  related  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism and  administer  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  bill;  provides  for  extensive  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  programs 
m  order  to  promote  effective  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  prosrams  for  alcoholics 
throughout  the  country;  authorizes  for  for- 
mula grants  to  States  «20  million,  825  mil- 
lion, and  *30  million  for  fiscal  years  1971, 
1872,  and  1973.  respectively,  for  project  grants 
to  State  and  local  agencies  COO  mlUton.  $100 
million,  and  %IW  million  for  fiscal  years 
1971,  1972.  and  1073.  respectively;  requires 
the  utilization  of  all  existing  Federal  legla- 
Istion  providing  lor  Federal  or  federally  as- 
Mated  research,  prevention,  treatment,  or 
rehabilitation  programs  In  such  fields  as 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  highway 
Mlety  In  order  to  effectively  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
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throughout     the     Nation.      S.     3835.     P/S 
8  10  70. 

Cancer  conquest. — Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  conquest  of  cancer  is  a 
national  crusade  to  be  accomplished  by  1076 
as  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  our  country  and  that  sufficient  funds 
be  appropriated  to  carried  out  said  crusade 
BO  that  the  cltlsens  of  this  Innd  and  other 
lands  nuiy  be  delivered  from  the  greatest 
medical  scourge  In  history.  H,  Con.  Bee.  675. 
P/H  7/15/70.  P/S  amended  8/38/70. 

Comjnunity  mental  health  centers  amend' 
mcnfa. — Improved  and  extended  for  3  years 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act: 
authorized  for  construction  grants  880  mil- 
lion. 890  million,  and  8100  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  respectively:  au- 
thorizes for  grants  for  Initial  operation  of 
community  mental  health  centers  845  mil- 
lion, $50  mllUon,  and  860  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1972.  and  1973,  respectively;  ex- 
tended the  program  for  facilities  and  services 
for  tacohollcs  and  narcotic  addicts  for  a  years 
and  authorized  therefor  830  mllUon.  835  mil- 
lion, and  840  million  lor  hscal  years  1971, 
1972.  and  1973.  respectively:  and  reduced  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  1970  from  825  million 
to  815  million;  added  a  program  of  special 
facilities,  personnel  and  services  for  children 
and  authorlE^ed  therefor  812  mlUlon,  $20  mil- 
lion and  830  million,  for  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972.  and  1973.  respectively.  PubUc  Law  91- 
211. 

Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Corutruction  Act. — Extends  and 
amends  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  of  1963;  authorizes  8100 
mllUon.  8125  mlUlon,  and  8150  mllUon  for 
fiscal  years  1971.  1973,  and  1973,  respecUvely, 
for  grants  to  assist  States  In  developing 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing plan  for  providing  services  to  persons 
affected  by  meuui  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disflblUtles;  expands  the  pro- 
gram for  the  comitructlon  and  development 
of  university-affiliated  laclUtlee  and  author- 
izes therefor  tl  million,  811  mllUon  and  815 
million  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 
respectively,  for  demonstration  and  training 
grants,  and  820  mUUon  tor  each  of  Uscal 
years  1971  through  1975  for  construcUon 
grants:  and  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  facilities  and  services  for  the  re- 
tarded in  areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty. 
S.  2846.  P/S  4/13/70.  P/H  amended  7/30/70. 
In  conference. 

Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  of  1970. — 
Authorizes  a  S-year  program  of  grants 
through  fiscal  year  1975  to  medical  schools  to 
operate  separate  departments  devoted  to 
teaching  and  instruction  In  all  phases  of 
family  practice,  to  construct  faculties  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  lamUy  practice  training 
programs  whether  as  a  part  of  a  medical 
school  or  as  a  separate  outpatient  or  similar 
facility,  to  operate  or  participate  in  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
In  the  field  of  family  medicine,  to  operate 
or  participate  in  special  training  programs 
for  medical  personnel  to  head  departments 
ul  family  practice  or  otherwise  leuch  fiimUy 
practice  In  medical  schools;  BUtharlses 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals for  the  operation  of  special  profes- 
sional training  programs  In  family  medicine 
lor  medical  students,  interns,  or  residents,  to 
construct  facilities  appropriate  to  carry  out 
these  programs  whether  as  part  of  a  hos- 
pital or  as  a  separate  outpatient  or  similar 
faculty,  to  provide  scholarships,  fellowships, 
or  stipends  to  interns,  residents,  or  other 
medical  persoimel  who  are  In  need  of  such 
assistance  to  participate  In  accredited 
training  programs  In  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine and  who  plan  to  speclallM  or  work  In 
the  practice  cf  family  medicine,  to  operate 
or  participate  in  special  programs  for  train- 
ing paramedical  personnel  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine;    authoriees  for  grants  to 


medical  schools  and  hospitals  appropria- 
tions uf  850  nUlUon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  87K 
nunion  lor  fiscal  year  1972.  and  8100  million 
each  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974.  and  1976; 
enables  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  assist 
medical  schools,  graduate  schools,  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  and  other  public  or  private 
institutions  in  more  effectively  deaUng  vith 
the  problems  at  malnutrition  and  for  such 
programs  authorizes  833  million  for  each  of 
5  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971. 
S.  3418.  P/S  9/ 14/70. 

Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of 
1970. — Extends  lor  5  years  and  improves  the 
AlUed  Health  Professions  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966  and  authorizes  for  training 
of  allied  health  professions  personnel  879.35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $97  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  8118.35  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  C138.6  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
8158.75  million  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Such 
ftmds  are  allocated  to  the  categories  of  con- 
struction grants,  basic  Improvement  grants 
(formula),  special  project  grants,  advanced 
tralneeships,  development  of  new  methods, 
utilization  of  educational  talent,  scholar- 
ship grants,  work-study  programs,  and  stu- 
dent loans:  additionally  creates  a  new  emer- 
gency 1-year  8100  million  program  of  spe- 
cial project  grants  for  certain  medical  and 
dental  schools  In  financial  distress.  S.  3586. 
P/S  7/13/70.  P/H  amended  7/30/70.  In  con- 
ference. 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney 
disease  amendments. — Extends  regional  med- 
ical programs  for  6  years  through  June  30, 
1975  and  authorlaes  therefor  811  billion  for 
grants;  adds  "kidney  disease"  and  "other 
major  diseases  and  oondltions"  to  the  orig- 
inal three  programs  covered — heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke — and  provides  that  a  max- 
imum of  816  mUUon  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  fiscal  year  1971  be  available  for 
kidney  disease  activ.tloe;  authorizes  81^87 
mlUlon  for  comprehensive  planning  and  serv- 
ices; ftuthorl2ses  8503  mlUlon  for  health  serv- 
ices research  and  development:  creates  a 
National  Council  on  Health  Policy  and  au- 
thorizes through  fiscal  year  1976  84  million 
therefor:  facilitates  the  group  practice  of 
medicine:  and  makes  other  changes  in.  and 
addlUons  to.  existing  law.  HJl.  17570.  P/B 
8/13/70.  P/8  amended  9/9/70. 

Medical  facilities  consirvcticm  and  mod- 
ernisation amendments. — Authorized  81-20 
billion  In  grants  to  the  States  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  faclUtles  for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972. 
and  1973:  established  a  new  3-year  program 
of  guaranteed  loans  to  cover  up  to  80%  of 
the  cost  to  private  nonprofit  agencies  lor 
medical  faciuty  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion and  a  program  of  direct  loans  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  public  fa- 
clUtles and  lor  such  loans  authorized  81.5 
bUUon  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972,  and  1973. 
but  not  more  than  8500  mUllon  per  year,  pro- 
vided a  new  S-year  830  million  per  year  pro- 
gram of  project  grants  to  assist  In  the  mod- 
eriilaatlon  or  construction  of  emergency 
rooms  in  general  hospitals  and  transporta- 
tion systems;  provides  for  reports  on  the 
hMlth  consequences  of  the  use  of  mari- 
huana: and  mode  other  legislative  changes. 
PubUc  Law  fll-^206. 

.Vedical  Library  Assistance  Extension 
Act. — ^Extended  lor  3  years  the  current  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  assistance  lor  the 
construction  ol  health  library  faculties:  to 
support  training  ol  health  librarians  and 
other  information  speclaUsts:  to  expand  and 
Improve  health  library  services  through  the 
provision  of  grants  lor  library  resouroes;  to 
support  projects  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  health  communications. 
and  related  special  scientific  projects;  to  sup- 
port the  development  ol  a  national  system 
ol  regional  medical  libraries;  and  to  support 
selected  biomedical  scientific  publications 
projects:  and  authorised  for  funding  these 
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programs  963  mllUon  for  flic&l  years  1971 
through  1973.  PubUc  Law  91-313. 

MiffTitnt  health  servicea. — Extended  until 
June  30.  1973.  the  Authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  health  serv- 
ices and  the  health  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
faiDllles.  and  provided  for  this  purpose  In- 
creased funding  authorizations  of  (20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  B25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  ft30  million  Tor  fiscal  year 
1973-   Public    Law   91-209. 

Poison  Preve^ntion  Packaging  Act. — Amends 
the  Federal  Uasardoufi  Substances  Act  to 
provide  for  child-resistant  packaging  to  pro- 
tect children  irom  serious  persontil  injury  or 
serious  Illness  resulting  from  handling,  using, 
or  mgestiDg  any  hazardous  household  sub- 
stance: authorises  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  determine  those 
substances  to  be  specialty  packaged  and  ^o 
establish  poclcugtug  performance  standards; 
sets  penalties  for  failure  to  conform  to  those 
standards,  and  creates  a  technical  advisory 
cooonDttee  to  advi.se  the  Secretory.  S.  2163. 
P/3  5/11/70. 

PubUc  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act. — 
Prohibited  all  broadcast  advertising  of  ctga- 
reite*  after  January  1.  1971;  strengthened  the 
warning  on  cigarette  puckages  by  changing  it 
from  "Caution;  Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be 
Hasardous  to  Your  Health"  to  "Warning: 
The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined  That 
Cigarette  Smoking  is  Dangerous  to  Your 
Health":  prohibited  States  from  regulating 
cigarette  advertising;  and  Kusipended  until 
July  1971  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule 
which  would  require  warnings  In  print  ciga- 
rette advertising.  Public  Law  91-232. 

Public  health  training. — ^Amended  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  to  extend  for  three 
oddltloual  ftficai  years  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health 
and  authwlzed  therefor  t9  mllUon.  ai2  mll- 
Iton  and  91S  million  for  fiscal  years  1971. 
1973  and  1973.  respectively;  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1973  project  granu  for 
graduate  or  specialized  training  In  public 
health  and  authorized  therefor  S14  million, 
•15  mlUlon  and  $XQ  million  for  fiscal  years 
1971,  1972,  and  1973,  respectively;  to  extend 
for  two  fiscal  years  project  grants  for 
tralnee«ixlps  for  professional  health  person- 
nel and  authorized  therefor  C16  million  and 
•18  miaion  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1973 
reepecuvely.  Public  taw  91-308. 

U'atcr  PoZIu£fon  Compact 
Potomac  Valley  Cofiservancy  District  Com- 
pact amendmcTits. — Grants  the  consent  of 
Oongresa  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  Oommonwealths  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  Valley  Conwrvoncy  District  and  ee- 
tabltihing  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  S.J.  Res  67  P/S 
8/14/70.  HJ.  Res.  1179.  H.  C»l. 
Housing 
College  housing  debt  service-  ^ronfs.— Pro- 
vides on  additional  $3.9  million  authorUo- 
tion  for  college  housing  Interest  subsidy 
grants,  thereby  making  the  total  available 
for  fiscal  year  1971  •s.a  mllUon.  s.J.  Rm  196 
P/3  5/15  70. 

Emergency  Home  Finance  Act. — Increased 
the  avallabmty  of  mortgage  credit  for  the 
financing  of  urgently  needed  housing-  au- 
thorised «250  minion  to  subaidlae  the  in- 
terest on  loanA  made  by  Federal  home  loan 
banka  to  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
other  member  borrowers  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB)  oyHtem,  and 
required  the  FHLBB  to  establish  a  maximum 
"spread"  between  the  rate  charged  bv  the 
home  loan  hank  and  that  charged  bV  the 
savings  and  loan  association,  thus  passing 
maximum  benefits  to  the  home  buyer-  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage    AssoclaUon    (FNMA)    to    Include 


conventional  as  welt  as  Federally  Insured  and 
guaranteed  mortgages  in  its  secondary 
market  operations;  established  an  Identical 
secondary  market  institution  through  the 
FHLBB  for  conventional  and  Federally  In- 
sured and  guaranteed  mortgages;  contained 
new  Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation (GNMA)  special  assistance  authority 
amounting  to  #750  mlUlon  and  uonsferred 
another  •750  million  from  the  congreaeloaal 
authority  to  Presidential  authority,  and  re- 
moved the  existing  par  purchase  restriction 
on  the  use  of  the  ^2  billion  balance  of  funds 
now  under  congresajonal  authority  of  the 
GNMA,  thus  making  available  for  lmmediaT« 
use  a  total  of  »2.750  billion  for  Federally 
assisted  low  and  moderate  Income  houfing; 
established  a  new  Interest  subsidy  program 
for  middle-income  housing  through  FNMA; 
renewed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  t-f 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  set  the 
maximum  allowable  Interest  rates  for  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages;  made  technical  changes 
designed  to  assist  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  Increase  their  deposits  and  thus 
make  mure  mortgage  funds  available  to  the 
housing  market.  Public  Law  91-351. 

Loans  to  Icftsees  of  nonfarm  rural  land. — 
AuthorlMs  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnifitra- 
tlon  to  make  rural  bousmg  loans  under  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049  to  lessees  of 
nonfarm  rural  land.  S.  3330.  P/S  8/38/70. 

Paraplegic  housing  program. — Authorizes 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct 
loons  to  eligible  disabled  veterans  for  assis- 
tance In  acquiring  specially  ad^ted  bousing 
OS  defined  in  chapter  21  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  S.  377S.  P/S  8/38/70. 
Inttlans 
ChemehuexH  Tribe. — Authorizes  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  the  amount  of  •996.834.81  awarded 
to  the  Chemehuevl  Tribe  of  Indians  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  which  funds 
were  appropriated  April  30.  1965.  S.  4033. 
P/S  9/1/70. 

Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  Choctaw,  and  Semi- 
nole Nations  of  Oklahoma. — Provided  that 
when  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
and  Seminole  Nations  of  Oklahoma  dies  with- 
out a  win  and  has  no  heirs,  his  interests  in 
any  trust  or  restricted  land,  or  in  the  rants 
therefrom,  will  escheat  to  the  tribe.  Public 
Law  91-240. 

Choctaw  Tribe,  Oklt^ioma. — Repealed  the 
act  of  August  35.  1969.  with  respect  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe.  Oklahoma.  Public  Law  91-^86. 

Coei*r  DAlene  Indian  Reservation. — Au- 
thorises the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
prove the  sale,  exchange,  or  enctimbrance  of 
tribal  lands  and  to  sell  or  exchange  indi- 
vidually owned  trust  lands  or  Interwts  there- 
in held  in  multiple  ownership  to  other  In- 
dians 11  the  sale  or  exchange  Is  authorized 
by  the  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Interests  In  such  lands.  S.  3487.  P/S  9/1/70. 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  UmattUa  In- 
dian iiffscrraCion.— Authorized  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  UmatUla  Indian  Reeerratlon 
to  tise  a  »2,450.000  Judgment  recovered 
against  the  United  States  In  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  accumulated  in- 
terest. Public  r^w  91-269. 

Confederated  Tribes  of  Weaa,  Piankashauts, 
Pcorias  and  Kaskaskias. — Provided  for  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  3  Judgments  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  totaling  •2.049,- 
373  that  have  been  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas.  PlonkashawB, 
Peorlas  and  KAskasklaa  and  provided  that 
any  per  capita  shore  the  Secretarr  of  In- 
terior Is  tmable  to  deliver  within  two  yean 
shall  revert  to  the  Peoria  Tribe.  PubUc  L*v 
91-994. 

Mttcofionflf  faciUHej  for  Jrutian  chOdren.— 
Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  937.400.000 
annually  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1973 
and  1B73  to  aid  public  school  districts  near 
Indian  reservations  In  the  construction  of 
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classrooms,  housing  and  other  necessary  edu 
catlonai  faclUUes  for  Indian  children  attend' 
Ing  tbese  schools.  S.J.  Res.  144.  P/S  5/19/70' 

Five  Ctviiized  Tribes  and  Osage  rrfl«  0^ 
OfctoAoTTw.— Amends  certain  Pederul  laws  w- 
Uting  to  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  affairs  of 
members  of  the  Five  CivlUaed  Tribes  and  3 
the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma  to  remove  a  bi 
atuB  brought  about  by  the  adoption  In  Okjjju 
honm  of  a  constitutional  amendment  eetsta. 
llshlng  a  new  Judicial  department  for  thu 
State.  S.  2362.  P/S  4/30/70. 

Five  Civilised  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  ~au. 
thonzes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  oon. 
vey  to  c-ertaln  individual  members  of  tha 
Five  CivUiaed  Tribes  tnteresu  in  former  re- 
Btrlctcd  lands  that  were  acquired  by  tin 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  the  Oklahoma  In. 
dlou  Welfare  Act  of  1936.  S.  1498  P/a 
4/27/70.  *^'* 

Five  CivilUed  Tribes  of  Oklahoma —Aa. 
thorizes  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tnbea  of 
Oklahoma  (Cherokee.  ChocUw,  Creek  Senu- 
nole  and  Chickasaw  1  to  popularly  el«t  their 
principal  officers  and  makes  clear  that  for 
purposes  of  developing  election  procedurw 
the  current  leadership  shaU  bear  re«Doiui. 
blllty.  S.  3116.  P/S  4/27/70.  ^^ 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  irrigation  proieet 
Afontana.— Authorized  the  Secretary  of  ih^ 
Interior  to  transfer  title  for  the  fadllUea  of 
the  Brown  unit  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  to  the  owners  of  the  lands 
served  by  the  unit;  provided  that  the  lud< 
owners  assimie  responsibility  for  operatloQ 
and  maintenance;  cancelled  all  outetandlur 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  and  de- 
ferred construction  chargea  on  the  ortJleoL 
Public  Law  91-251.  f™jku 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  Man- 
(ana.— Amends  the  Act  of  March  3  IMl 
which  provided  for  oUotment  of  lands  on  tbe 
Port  Belknap  Reservation,  to  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  all  mlnerola  for  the  benefit  of 
tribal  members  In  common.  3  786  P/s 
6/15/70.  '  '** 

Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  North  Dakota  — 
Authorizes  the  mortgaging  of  tribal  lud 
on  the  Fort  Berthold  Beseri!-atton  acquired  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  l^iiia- 
tlon  and  provides  that  resulting  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  buy  lands  within  the  reeervaUon 
to  Improve  the  trtbai  Und  base.  S.  774.  P/3 

Hopi  Indian  Tribe.  Arizona. — Gave  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  the  authorities 
it  need.'!  to  develop  the  Hopi  Industrial  Park. 
Public  lAw  91-364. 

Hualapai  Tribe.  4ri2ona.— Authorized  tto 
use  of  a  judgment  recovered  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Hualapai  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Docket 
No.  90.  The  net  amount  available  Is  »2J»74,- 
612.  HR.  13134.  PubUc  Law  91- 

Inter-Tribal  Council.  Inc..  Miami,  Oiklo- 
homa. — Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  without  considefa- 
tion  114  acres  of  surplus  Federal  land  in  Ok- 
lahoma to  on  organization  known  as  the 
Inter-Trtbal  Council  Incorporated,  Miami, 
Oklahoma,  which  will  encotirage  labor-ori- 
ented Industries  to  locate  on  tMs  acreage, 
thuB  raising  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the 
tnbaJ  membefB  residing  in  the  area  through 
the  creation  of  Jobs  and  better  hooalng. 
S.  886.  P/3  5/16/70. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippetm  Indians,  Wisconsin. — Conveys  the 
beneficial  Interest  in  40  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights- 
of-way  and  the  right  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  use  the  fire  observation  tower  lo- 
cated on  the  land  for  so  long  aa  needed  and 
provides  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  conveyed  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against,  any  claims 
against  the  United  States  Ooveminent  de- 
termined by  the  ConunlMlon.  S.  1751.  P/8 
4/30/70. 
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Loans  to  mdtan  frtbes.— Provided  oulbor- 
ity  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FHA)  to  make  loans  to  Indian  Ulbes  for  the 
purchase  of  land  within  their  res?rvatlons; 
nermltted  any  tribe  lo  mortgage  Its  land  as 
a«:ur;ty  for  such  a  FHA  loan;  permitted  the 
tribe  to  waive  immunity  from  suit  without 
114  consent  as  a  part  of  Ite  loan  agret-meni: 
e»ce;jted  trust  lands  from  the  FHA  Act  pro- 
Ti&ion  that  land  mortgaged  to  secure  a  loon 
shall  be  subject  to  local  taxation;  permitted 
Lht  title  to  land  acquired  with  loan  funds  to 
oe  taken  in  trust;  provided  that  in  addition 
w  making  direct  loans  from  Its  direct  loan 
ncccunt  the  FHA  may  Inaure  locns  to  tribes 
made  bv  commercial  lending  InsUtutions; 
specified  thai  the  eight  Indian  Reorganlza- 
iloD  Act  corporations  in  Alaska  ore  eligible 
for  loans  to  buy  land  although  they  do  not 
have  reservations.  PubUc  Law  91-229. 

potawatomi  fndfauj.— Authorized  the  use 
of  a  Judgment  agalrist  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawntoml 


S-.at'M.  in  connection  with  this  project  to 
the  United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  tribe   HJl.  1641C.  Public  Law  91- 

I'te  rrlbea.-  Provides  for  the  dispoeltlon  of 
funds  appropriated  lo  poy  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Conlederated  Bands  of  Ute  In- 
dians In  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  ol  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Unoompahgre  Band  of  Ute  Indians 
in  an  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket.  S. 
3397.  P.'S  9/1/70. 

Washoe  Trtbe  of  Nevada  and  Califoin:i- — 
Set  aside  80  acres  of  public  domain  in  Al- 
pine County,  CoUfornta  to  carr;  cut  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  certain  Washoe  Indians.  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-362. 

Yaktma  tHbcs. — Provides  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  three  awards  totaling  »2.210  99I40 
awarded  to  the  Taklmos  by  the  Indian  CUlms 
Commission  as  comparison  for  the  \'c\uc  of 
reservation  lands  omitted  through  erroiieous 
surveys  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Taktma 
Indian  Bescrvatior.  est-.blUhed  by  irte  ireity 


Indians  of  Oklahoma  in  an  Indian  Claims      ^  j^^^  ^    jggj    g    333.^    p^g  5/15/70.  HR.      aircraft,   other   than    to   Vietnam 
^^.mmifmtnn  Oockct.  thc   net  amount  avoJi-      .-.an    u    r^.,1  »►.*«!. rrh  /.r.rom#»fri(il  r^huinels    be  1 


commission  Docket,  the  net  amount 

able  bdUig  •723.111.  HJl.   14097.  Public  Law 

Quapaw  iTidtans.  Oklahoma. — Extended  for 
on  additional  period  of  25  years  from  March  3, 
1971  the  restrictions,  tiix  exemptions,  and 
limitations  affecting  lands  of  the  Qunpsw 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  that  were  extended  to 
that  dote  by  the  oct  of  July  27.  1939.  Public 
UW  91-290.  _,        ^ 

Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony.  Nevada.^ 
Grants  to  the  Beno-Sparka  Indian  Colony 
In  Nevada  the  beneficial  interest  in  and  to 
28  38  acres  of  land  the  colony  has  been  using 
and  occupying  since  the  land  was  acquired 
by  the  Peder.-il  Government  by  purchiise  from 
private  individuals  for  use  as  homeslies  for 
nonreaervatlon  Indians,  and  authorizes  the 
governing  body  of  the  colony,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
m-ike  long-term  leases  of  land  to  members 
for  homo-oltes.  dedicate  lands  for  pubUc  pur- 
poses, contract  for  public  faclUtles  and  other 
services,  enart  zoning,  building,  and  sinltary 
regulations,  ond  Mke  action  to  esUbllsh 
proper  boundaries  of  the  colony  lands.  S.  3196. 
P/S  9'l/70. 

Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.— Author- 
ized the  use  of  a  Judgment  against  the 
CnUed  States  recovered  by  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in  an  Indian  claims  com- 
mission Docket,  the  net  amoimt  avoUable. 
including  accrued  interest,  amounting  to 
»703345.  H-R.  14827.  Public  Law  01- 

Sioui  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation. Montana. — Provided  for  a  per  capita 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  a  judgment  of  •1,161.354.41  against  the 
United  Slates  recovered  by  the  tribe.  PubUc 
Law  91-283. 

Snohomish.  Upper-Skagit,  and  Snoqual- 
mte-Skykomtsh  Tnbes. — Disposes  of  three 
separate  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
lolsalon  to  the  Snohomish.  Upper  Skagit,  and 
Snoquolmle-Skykomlsh  Tribes,  in  the  total 
amount  of  8779.336.50.  8.  4078.  P/S  9/1/70. 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. — Au- 
thorized the  disposition  of  funds  (prevlouBly 
appropriated,  invested  and  amoimttng  to  17 
mUllont  awarded  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  lor  land  taken,  principally  the 
Toogass  National  Forest.  PubUc  Law  91-^5. 
Tulalip  Reaervation.  Washington. — Gove 
the  TulaUp  Tribes  of  the  Tulalip  Keserva- 
tlon  In  Washington  additional  authority  to 
acquire,  manage,  and  dispose  of  tribal  prop- 
erty. PubUc  Law  91-274. 

Ute  Tribe.— Authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Uintuh  and  Ouray  Reservation 
lor  tribal  funds  that  have  been  used  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Uintah  Indian  Irrigation  project.  Utah: 
authorizes  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
tribal  funds  used:  and  transfers  the  title  to 
four  pieces  of  land  purchased  by  the  United 
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Yavapai-Prescott  Community  Reservatryn, 
Arixona. — Authorized  lands  on  the  Ya*.  apai- 
Preseott  Community  Reservation  to  be  led-^ed 
for  periods  up  to  99  years  If  a  long-term  lease 
wUl  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  It  dlin 
owner.  Public  Law  91-275. 
International 
American  pmoners  of  war  in  Souihccst 
Asia. — Placed  the  Congress  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  butnane  treatment  for  the  Unued 
States  prisoners  of  war  and  focused  world 
attention  on  the  faUure  of  North  Vletn.im 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  convention 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  H. 
Con.  Res.  464.  House  adopted  12,16/69.  Sen- 
ate adopted  2/18/70. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
amendments. — Authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  S.17.5  mlUlon  lor  ftscal  years  1971  and 
1972  for  operauons  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  PubUc  Law  91-246. 

ConiJcnfion  on  offenses  and  certain  other 
acts  committed  on  board  aircraft — ImplC' 
menting  legislation. — ^Amends  the  Federal 
-Aviation  Act  ol  1958  to  permit  the  United 
Stales  to  Implement  certain  provisions  of  the 
Tokyo  C-onventlon,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  May  13.  1969  and  Is  designed 
to  promote  aviation  safety  through  estab- 
lishment of  continuity  of  Jurisdiction  over 
criminal  acts  occunlDg  onboard  aircraft.  S. 
2176.  P/S  8/13/70. 

Conu^nfion  relating  to  arbitral  aioardn — 
Implementing  legislation. — Implemented  the 
Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  Enforce- 
ment of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  October  4.  1968, 
cresting  a  new  chapter  under  title  9  of  the 
United  States  Code  (the  Federal  Arbitration 
Act)  dealing  exclusively  with  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  awards  ptirsuont  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  PubUc  Law 
91-368. 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — Termina- 
( Ion. —Provides  that  under  the  authority  of 
section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution  commonly 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
ctirlty  In  Southeast  Asia",  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion shaU  be  terminated  effective  upon  ap- 
proval of  both  Houses  ol  Congress.  S.  Con. 
R>s.  64.  Senate  adopted  7/10/-70. 

International  biologtCiil  progTam. — Au- 
thorize all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  functions  or  objectives  related  to  the 
International  Biological  Program  (IBP)  to 
obligate  or  transfer  money  from  appropriate 
funds  and  to  provide  such  other  support  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  that  effort;  cxpressee 
the  support  and  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram: and  declares  that  the  provision  by  the 
United    States    of    adequate    financial    and 


other  support  for  the  IBP  Is  a  matter 
of  priority.  H.J.  Bes.  589.  P/H  11/12.69. 
P/S  amended  8  3/70. 

interncfiO/iai  c^i^oaUions.— Established  a 
Federal  procedure  tor  dctermin.itlan  cl  en- 
oijr&cmetit  of  and  participation  in  intema- 
ilonal  expotlUons  held  In  the  United  States; 
caUed  on  the  President  to  make  findings  as 
to  official  recognition  of  a  domestlcaUy 
proposed  expoeltioa  and  to  submit  to  Oon- 
grees  such  proposals  considered  appropriate 
fw  Federal  participation;  and  authorized  ip- 
proprlatlona  not  to  exceed  $200,000  Ui  any 
fiscal  year.  PubUc  Law  91-269. 

Military  sales — Limitations  on  DS.  involve- 
ment in  Cambodia.— AuthorlzcE  $250  million 
for  foreign  sales  for  each  of  Uscal  years  1970 
and  1071  and  sets  a  credit  ceUlng  ol  »300 
miUlon  in  each  of  those  nsca!  years;  places 
limitations  on  United  States  involvement  In 
Cambodia;  repeals  the  Gull  of  Tokln  resolu- 
tion eflectlve  at  the  end  of  the  scccnd  ses- 
sion of  the  t)lst  Congress;  requires  tUat  any 
Bale  or  grant  of  the  "International  Fighter" 
aircraft,  other  than  to  Vietnam  or  sales 
through  commwcifll  channels,  be  made  un- 
der the  regular  mlUtajy  grant  aid  and  sales 
programs:  places  a  835  miUlon  celUng  on  the 
amount  of  excess  defense  articles  that  may 
be  given  to  foreign  countries  in  any  fiscal 
yeor;  and  makes  other  changes  in.  or  addi- 
tions to.  existing  Inw.  H.R.  16628  P'H 
3/34/70.  P/8  amended  8/30/70.  In  confer- 
ence. 

Pon  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History. — Authorized  an  Increase  in  the 
United  Stales  annual  oontrlbutlons  to  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geosraphy  and 
Htsior>'  from  690300  to  I20O.0O0  and  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  8386.060  for  the 
payment  of  arrearagee  incurred  dvmng  fiscal 
ypurs  1965-1969.  Public  Law  91-340. 

Peace  Corps  Act  ameiidvients. — Authortaed 
»98.8  million  for  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
m  fiscal  year  197i;  proposed  new  authorities 
to  attract  more  highly  skilled  married  volun- 
teers with  children;  broadened  the  language 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of.  and  prkrticlpatlon  In.  Interna- 
tional voluntary  service  programs  and  activ- 
ities and  authorized  up  to  WOO.OOO  therefor 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  Public  Law  91-352. 

Retirement  age  for  foreign  service  career 
ministers. — Amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  to  lower  the  mandatory  retirement 
ago  of  career  Ministers  from  age  65  to  60 
except  while  serving  In  positions  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  to  provide  for  a  retirement 
schedule  for  those  career  Ministers  who  are 
now  post  the  mandatory  retirement  age.  3. 
3691.  P/3  6/19/70. 

Suspension  of  further  deployment  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  ueap- 
ons  systems. — Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  prompt  negotiations  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  ard  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  agreed  Umiutlons  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  we.ip- 
ons  should  be  urgently  pursued,  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
propose  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  an  Immediate  suspension  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems, 
subject  to  national  verification  or  such  other 
measures  of  observation  and  Inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate.  S.  Res.  211.  Senate 
adopted  4/9/70. 


Conicnfion  on  the  Pritileget  and  immu- 
nities of  the  United  Nations. — Accords  cer- 
tain prlvUeges  and  iromunltlee  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  an  organization,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  its  Members,  offlclala  of  the 
United  Nations  and  experts  on  missions  for 
the  United  Nations;  for  the  most  part,  these 
privileges  and  immunities  have  already  been 
conferred  upon  the  United  Nations  through 
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the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Ace  of  1945  and  the  Seadquarters  Agreement 
of  1947.  Ex.  JOlBt.  l5t).  Resolution  of  ratifl- 
catlon  agreed  to  3/19/70. 

Extradition  treaty  with  New  Zealand. — 
This  treaty  follows  generally  the  form  and 
content  of  extradition  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  U.S.  OoTemment.  Under  Its 
coverage  are  33  extraditable  ollenses  Includ- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  aircraft  hijacking  and 
otienses  relating  to  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs.  Ex.  C  (91st.  2d).  Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  5/27/70. 

Jntellectual  and  indxistrial  property  con- 
ventions.— Both  of  the  following  refer  to 
patents  and  copyrlghU:  (1)  The  Conven- 
uon  Establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  Is  to  be  responalble 
for  the  overall  admlnlBtratlve  activities  of 
related  organizations  and  the  promotion  of 
the  protection  of  Intellectual  property  on 
a  worldwide  baals.  and  (2)  the  Paris  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty Convention  revised  the  Indiutrlal  Prop- 
erty Convention  to  bring  Its  finances  and 
structure  and  that  of  Its  Secretariat  Into  line 
wltb  the  more  modern  principles  of  Inter- 
national organisation.  Ex.  A  (91st,  Ist). 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  2/28/70. 

Protocol  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fi»h' 
eriei  Convention. — Provides  for  the  removal 
of  the  Convention's  current  restrictions  re- 
lating to  (1)  the  number  of  commlsoloners 
on  each  of  the  special  panels  establlahed  by 
the  Convention;  and  (3)  the  kinds  of  meas- 
ures which  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  F^herles  may 
propose  In  order  to  achieve  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  flah  Btocka  In  the  Convention  area. 
Ex.  I  (Olst.  Ist).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  3/19  '70, 

Radiotelephone  stations  agreement  with 
Conodo.— Provides  for  the  reciprocal  Issu- 
ance of  permits  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  licensed  private  operators  of  ra- 
diotelephone stations  of  one  country  while 
temporarily  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other. 
Ex.  A  (91st.  2d).  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to  B/27/70. 

Vnited  Nations  Headquarters  expaniiion. — 
Authorizes  a  t20  million  appropriation  to 
the  Secret.^ry  of  State  for  a  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  Its  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  S  J. 
Res    173.  P/S  7/10/70. 

1/  S--US.S.R.  political  eichange  program. — 
Assists  governmental  aEfidals  of  the  United 
States  aud  the  Soviet  Union  through  means 
of  exchange  of  visits  In  making  better  in- 
formed Judgments  about  world  affairs  in- 
volving the  two  countries:  authorizes  travel 
to  the  U.S.5.R.  for  not  more  than  1,000 
elected  U.S.  offlclala — including  Members  of 
Congress — and  their  spouses  during  a  period 
of  5  year^  beginning  February  J,  1971;  pro- 
vides for  exiorui  to  facilitate  comparable 
trips  to  lUe  United  States  by  Soviet  officials; 
auttiori7.es  up  to  tS  million  for  the  program 
over  the  5-year  period  S.  3137-  P/S  4/20/70. 

Water  poUution  research — Fifth  interna- 
tional conference. — Seeks  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governmenu  and  all 
mtereated  persons  and  organizations  to  as- 
sist In  the  Fifth  International  Conference  on 
Water  Pollution  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Callfornlft,  from  July  26  through  August  1, 
1970,  and  which  wlU  be  reconvened  In  Bono- 
lulu.  Hawnii.  from  Aupiist  2  through  Au- 
gust 5,  1970.  S.J.  Res.  182.  P/S  3.  19  70. 
JUDICIAL 

Additional  district  fudges. —Provided  for 
the  creation  of  58  new  permanent  district 
Judgeships  throughout  the  United  States 
and  made  amendments  to  the  Judicial  Code 
to  enable  the  Federal  courts  more  efflelently 
and  expeditiously  to  handle  the  business 
brouRht  before  them.  Public  Law  91-372. 

Ciril  Rights  Commis*ion  authorization. — 
Increases  the  annual  authorization  of  the 


ClvU  Rights  Commission  from  $2,060,000  to 
$3,400,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1970,  and  ending  with  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973,  the  lerminaMon  date  of  the 
Commission,  to  reflect  statutory  pay  In- 
creases and  other  Increases  In  expense:  in- 
creases  the  per  diem  amount  payable  to 
Comtulsslon  members  and  consultants  from 
475  to  ftlOO:  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  provide  that  any  person  defamed, 
degraded,  or  incriminated  by  a  Ccmmlssioa 
report  shall  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
answer  the  charges  or  allegations  contained 
therein,  and  that  said  answer  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Commission  report.  S.  245.  P/3 
7/14/70.  H.  Cal. 

Copyright  protection  extension. — Contin- 
ues until  December  31,  1971  the  renewal 
term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the  date 
of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  as  previously 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-068.  Public  Law 
69-443,  Public  Law  90-141.  Public  Low  90- 
416.  Public  Law  91-147.  SJ.  Res.  230.  P/S 
8/17/70. 

Customs  Courts  Act, — Modernized  pro- 
cedures In  the  Customs  Court  and  related 
administrative  processes  In  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  so  that  the  Court  and  the  Bureau 
will  be  better  able  to  cope  effectively  and  ex- 
pedlUously  with  their  rapidly  expanding 
workload.  Public  Law  91-271. 

Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act. — Amended 
the  Federal  Yo\ith  Corrections  Act  to  permit 
examiners  to  conduct  Interviews  with  youth 
o^enders.  Public  Law  91-330. 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ment*.—Facilitated  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  classes  of  non-lm- 
mlgrant  aliens  and  altered  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  regarding  the  applicability  of  the 
two-year  foreign  residence  requirement  for 
aliens  in  the  United  States  aa  exchange  visi- 
tors. Public  Law  91-225. 

Immtgration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments.— Struck  from  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  the  require- 
ment that  cash  accepted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  under  his  discretionary  authority 
to  admit  certain  excludable  aliens  upon  the 
giving  of  a  bond  or  poetlng  of  cash,  be  de- 
posited in  the  postal  savings  system  and  pro- 
vided Instead  that  the  cash  received  as  se- 
curity on  bonds  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
with  Interest  thereon  payable  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum.  Public  Law 
31-313. 

Jurisdiction  of  V.S.  courts — Controcc 
claims. — Provided  courts  of  the  United  States 
with  jurisdiction  over  contract  claims  against 
the  follou-mg  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties: Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service; 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  ex- 
changes; and  exchange  councils  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  required  that  the  United  States  be 
reimbursed  for  any  Judgments  It  pays  as  a 
result  of  a  contract  claim  against  one  of  the 
specified  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Public  Law  91-350. 

Mississippi  District  Court 
Provided  for  holding  terms  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  at  Gulfport.  Mississippi. 
S.3I23.  P/S  a/28/70. 

Provided  for  holding  terms  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi 
at  Natchee,  Mississippi.  S.  3325.  P/S  8/20/70. 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. — Provided, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  exempting  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  price  fixing,  profit  pool- 
ing, and  market  division  by  competing  news- 
papers If  not  more  than  one  newspaper  In- 
volved is  a  newspaper  other  than  one  "In 
probable  danger  of  flimnclal  failure"  or  at 
the  time  a  Joint  newspaper  operation  was 
entered  Into  not  more  than  one  of  the  news- 
papers involved  "'was  likely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  financially  sound  publication."  Public 
Law  91-353. 


U.S.  land  titles. — ^Amends  section  3S5  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  approval  of  the  sufficiency  of  titles  to 
land  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  that 
he  may  delegate  this  authority  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  subject  to  his  gen- 
eral supervision  and  regtilatlon;  to  preserve 
the  existing  law  permitting  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  approve  land  titles  as  to 
land  acquired  by  that  Authority;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Public  Law  ai-393. 

Voti ng  Righ ts  Act  extension. — Extended 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19Q5  for  S  years; 
extended  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and 
of  other  tests  and  devices  to  ail  states;  lim- 
ited residence  requirements  tor  voting  in 
presidential  elections  by  establishing  nation- 
wide, uniform  standards  for  such  elections: 
and  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  In  Federal, 
State  and  local  elections.  Public  Law  91-38&. 
Labor 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board. — Amended  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  revise  the  orgoulxa- 
tlonal  structure  of  the  first  division  of  tbe 
National  Railroad  .Adjustment  Board  mnda 
necessary  by  the  merger  of  unions  rt'iiresent- 
ing  the  trainmen,  firemen,  conductors,  and 
switchmen  into  a  new  union,  the  Umted 
Transportation  Union.  Public  Law  91-234. 

Railroad  retirement. — Provided  for  a  tax  oa 
railroad  employers  to  cover  the  costs  or  the 
supplemental  annuity  program  for  em- 
ployees; placed  that  program  on  a  permanent 
basis;  and  provided  that  any  individual  who 
renders  service  as  an  employee  for  compen- 
sation after  the  "supplemental  oimuity  clu- 
ing date"  applicable  to  him  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  supplemental  annuity.  Public  Law 
91-215. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  amendments.— 
Amended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  temporarily  (tmtll  June  30, 
1973)  a  16  percent  Increase  In  annuities  ret- 
roactive to  January  1.  1970;  provided  that  a 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
Its  financing  shall  be  made  by  a  5-member 
Commission  which  is  to  submit  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  July  1,  1971;  and,  In  order 
to  produce  additional  Income  for  the  retire- 
ment account,  provided  for  a  change  In  the 
procedure  under  which  special  obligations 
Issued  to  the  retirement  account  are  re- 
deemed to  make  benefit  paymenu,  as  well  as 
a  change  In  the  Interest  computation  rate 
on  obligations  to  the  account.  Public  Law 
91-377. 

Railway  labor'manage7nent  dispute. — Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  scheduled  to 
occur  at  midnight,  March  3,  1970.  and  pro- 
vided that  for  the  37-day  period  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legi.'ilatlon  (untfi 
April  U,  1970),  strikes  and  lockouts  occur- 
ring as  a  result  of  this  dispute  were  pro- 
hibited. Public  Law  91-303. 

Railway  labor -management  dispute. — Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  which  wu 
previously  prohibited  by  Public  Law  91-208 
by  putting  into  effect  a  "memorandum  of 
understanding."  dated  December  4.  1969. 
which  memorandum  was  agreed  to  by  the 
railroads  and  negotiators  for  the  four  shop- 
craft  unions  Involved  In  the  dispute  and 
which  Is  subject  to  renegotiation  commenc- 
ing September  1,  1970,  for  changes  effective 
on  or  after  January  l,  1971.  Public  Law 
91-226. 

Memorials  and  Tributes 
Apollo  13  astronauts. — Expressed  the  Sen- 
ate's commendation  of  the  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts— James  Lovell,  John  L.  Swlgert,  Jr., 
and  Pred  W.  Halse,  Jr. — for  their  fortitude 
and  courage;  extended  support  to  their  fami- 
lies, friends  and  all  Involved  in  their  mission: 
and  urged  all  who  wished  to  and  could  com- 
ply to  pause  at  9  p  m.,  April  14.  1970.  to  ask 
the  help  of  God  In  assuring  the  safe  Vetum  of 
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the  astronauts.  S.  Ree.  388.  Senate  adopted. 

4/14,70. 

commendation  of  heroism  of  airline 
pilots  —Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Eastern  Airlines  Captain  Robert  M.  Wil- 
bur. Jr..  and  his  co-pilot,  the  late  James  E. 
Hartley,  be  commended  for  their  heroic  ac- 
tion In  averting  a  major  air  disaster  on  March 
17.  1970.  S.  Res.  375.  Senate  adopted  3/24/70. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirhsen  Building. — 
Named  the  existing  Federal  Office  Building 
and  United  States  Courthouse  In  Chicago, 
nunols.  In  memory  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrkson,  who  served  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois  from  1933  to  196B. 
Public  Law  91-237. 

Goddard  Rocket  and  Space  iSuseum. — Pro- 
vides congressional  recognition  of  the  God- 
dard Rocket  and  Space  Museum  of  the  Roe- 
well  Museum  and  Art  Center.  Roswell.  New 
ICexloo,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Ooddard,  an  outstanding  pioneer  in 
American  rocketry.  8.  Con.  Res,  49.  Senate 
adopted  4/7/70.  H.  Cal. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mis- 
souri-— Renamed  the  JCaysInger  Bluff  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Osage  River  Basin,  Bflssourl,  in 
honor  of  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-267. 

Honor  America  Day. — Granted  Congres- 
Bional  recognition  to  the  Importance  of  the 
July  4,  1970.  Honor  America  Day  celebrations 
and  called  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  celebrations  with  ^- 
proprlate  ceremonies  and  activities.  H.  Con. 
Res.  660.  House  adopted  6/39/70.  Senate 
adopted  7/ 1/70. 

Jose  Antonio  Navarro  commemorative 
medals. — Authorlssed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San 
Antonio  Conservation  Society,  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  not  more  than 
100,000  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  San  Antomo  by  Jose  Antonio 
Navarro.  Public  Law  91-344. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial. — Ex- 
tended for  4  years  the  existing  authority  for 
the  erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  memorial  In  honor  of  Mary  McLeod  Beth- 
ime,  a  prominent  Negro  educator,  and  In 
commemorattoQ  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Public  Law  91-277. 

Newt  Graham  Lock  and  Dam. — Designates 
lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River. 
OkJahoma,  as  the  Newt  Graham  lock  and 
dam,  and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the 
Newt  Graham  Lake,  In  honor  of  Newton  R. 
Graham  who  contributed  to  the  comprehen- 
iive  development  of  the  Arkansas  River  Ba- 
iln.  S.  1500.  P/8  S/35/70. 

Ohio  Northern  University  commemora- 
tive medals. —  Authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  Ohio 
Northern  University  not  more  than  16,000 
national  medals  commemorating  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  on  August  15. 
1871,  of  Ohio  Northern  University,  located  In 
Ada.  Ohio.  Public  Law  91-381. 

Ohio  Northern  University's  lOQth  anni- 
tersary. — Extended  Congress'  congratula- 
Uoos  and  greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity on  the  occaMon  of  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  Its  founding.  H.  Con.  Res.  675, 
House  adopted  4/29/70.  Senate  adopted 
6  28/70. 

Ohio  State  Vniveraity's  tOOth  anniver- 
niry. — Extended  Congress'  congratulations 
»nd  greetings  to  Ohio  State  UrUverslty  on 
the  occasion  of  the  lOOih  anniversary  of  Its 
founding.  H.  Con.  Res.  573  House  adopted 
4  29/70.    Senate    odopted    6/26 '70. 

Perttrfan  earthquake.— Exxvnded  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Senate  to  the  President  and 
the  people  of  Peru  m  the  hour  of  their  suf- 
fering and  distress  resulting  from  an  earth- 
tiuake  on  May  31.  1970.  causing  loss  of  thou- 
sands ot  Uvea  and  destruction  or  devastation 


of  many  towns  and  villages,  rendering  home- 
less and  destitute  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. S.  Res.  424.  Senate  adopted  6  29/70. 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram.— Designates  the  comprehensive  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  development  program  as 
the  Plck-SIoan  Missouri  Basin  program  In 
honor  of  W.  G-  Sloan  and  General  Le«iB  A. 
Pick  who  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  8.  1100.  P/S  5/a5'70. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield. — 
Extended  to  Mike  Mansfield  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  Senate  for  his  out- 
standing performance  as  a  Senator  and  as  a 
Majority  Leader,  whereas  he  completed,  on 
June  19,  1970,  9  years  and  167  days  as  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  United  Slates  Senate, 
a  period  of  service  exceeding  that  of  any 
previous  Majority  Leader  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  8.  Res.  423.  Senate 
adopted  6/25/70. 

Stone  Mountain  Memorial  medals. — Au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Foundation,  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  not  more  than  500,000 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
depicting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  Public 
Law  91-254. 

Trihute  to  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  and  allied 
World  War  It  victory  in  ffttrope.— Expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  and  the 
formal  opening  of  the  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley  historical  collection,  appropriate 
ceremonies  be  conducted  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania.  H.  Con.  Res.  207.  House 
adopted  5/19/69.  Senate  adopted  3/10/70. 

U.S.S.  "Utah". — Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  erection  of  a  flagpole  on 
the  remains  of  the  battleship.  UjSS.  "Utah", 
the  flying  of  the  American  flag  over  the  re- 
mains of  such  battleship  and  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  such  flag  each  day — such  action 
In  honor  of  the  heroic  men  entombed  In  her 
hull  on  December  7,  1941.  S.  583.  P/S  7/10/70. 

William  "Bill"  Donnelly  Reservoir.  Ala- 
bama.— Changes  the  name  of  the  Mlllery 
Ferry  lock  and  dam,  Alabama  River.  Ala- 
bama, as  a  tribute  to  Judge  William  "Bill" 
Dannelly,  for  his  role  In  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Alabama- 
Coosa  River  Basin.  S.  528    P/S  6/22/70. 

William  G.  Stone  Navigation  Lock,  Cali- 
fornia.— Designates  the  lock  on  the  Sacra- 
mento deepwater  ship  channel  In  the  State 
of  California  as  the  William  G.  Stone  navi- 
gation lock  in  honor  of  the  late  Wllltam  O- 
Stone.  whose  efforts  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  of  this  important  project. 
S-  3192.  P/S  7/21/70. 

Nominations  (Action  by  RoUcall  Vote) 

Harry  A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. — Nomination  confirmed  6/13/70 
(94-0). 

George  Harrold  Carswell  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Vnited 
SMfea.— Nomination  rejected  4/8/70  (45-51). 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moerer  to  he  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  term  of 
two  pears — Nomination  confirmed  6/17/70 
(78-3). 

Proclamations 

American  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. — Ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  May  I, 
1970.  bo  commemorated  as  a  day  for  on  ap- 
peal for  International  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  wtu-  and  servlcwnen  missing 
In  action  In  Southeast  Asia;  that  avenues  be 
sought  to  Insure  treatment  of  these  men  in 
accord  with  the  Geneva  Convention  stand- 
ards; that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
sectire  their  early  releaae  from  captivity;  and 
that  the  President  designate  Sunday.  May  3. 
1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  humane 


treatment  and  the  same  return  of  these 
brave  Americans.  H.  Con.  Ree.  582.  House 
adopted  4/33/70.  Senate  adopted  4/27/70. 
amended.  Bouse  agreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ments 4/38/70. 

Clean  Waters  .for  America  Week. — Author- 
Uses  the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  full  calendar 
week  In  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Waters 
for  America  Week."  S.J.  Res.  172.  P/S  2/17/ 
70. 

International  Clergy  Wcefc.— Authorized 
and  directed  the  President  to  iseuc  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  commencing 
February  1.  1970,  as  "International  Clergy 
Week  In  the  United  States."  Public  Iaw  91- 
193. 

/ntemot jona/  Petroleum  Exposition. — Au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to  invite 
by  proclamation  or  otherwise  the  Stales  and 
foreign  nations  to  participate  In  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Ttilsa,  Oklahoma,  from  May  15  through  May 
33,  1971,  for  the  purposes  of  exhibiting  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
products  used  In  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  and  bringing  together  buy- 
ers and  sellers  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  and  commerce  for  such 
products.  S.J.  Res.  127.  P/S  2/17/70. 

afineral  Industry  Wecfc^.— Authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  of  February  13- 
19.  1070.  as  "Mineral  Industry  Week."  Pub- 
lic Law  91-105. 

Notional  Arbor  Dav.— Authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  last.  Friday  of  April 
1970  as  "National  Arbor  Day"  and  called 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  Public  Law  81-236. 

National  Machine  Tool  Weefc.— Authorized 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  20.  and  ending  September  36. 

1970,  as  "Natlon.-il  Machine  Tool  Week." 
Public  Law  91-395. 

National  Park  Centennial  Veor— Re- 
quested the  President  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  1972  as  "National  Park  Cen- 
tennial Ye^r"  and  created  a  special  com- 
mission to  prepare  and  execute  the  plans  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  world's  first 
national  park.  Tellowstone,  on  March  1, 
1673,  Public  Law  91-332. 

Resource  Buildup 

Aruidromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
amendments. — Extended  and  expanded  the 
program  for  the  oonaervatlon.  development. 
ond  enhoncemenc  of  the  Nations  anadro- 
mous  fish  and  the  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn;  and  author- 
ised for  the  program  $6  million,  »7.5  mlllloo. 
•8.5  million  and  810  million  for  fiscal  years 

1971.  1973.  1973.  and  1974,  respectively.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-249. 

Arches  National  Park.  Ufa/i.— Establishes 
the  Arches  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  consisting  of  some  73,154  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  In  Federal 
ownership,  and  protects,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, existing  xises  respectmg  grazing  and 
the  trailing  and  watering  of  livestock,  S  533. 
P/S  7/1/70. 

Canyonlands  National  Park.  Utah. — ^Ex- 
tends the  boundaries  of  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park  by  adding  to  the  park  ap- 
proximating 367,640  acres  four  additional 
tracts  which,  for  the  moat  part,  are  public 
lands  totaling  approximately  79.618  acres.  S. 
26.  P/S  7/15/70. 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  Massachu- 
setts.— Authorized  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  817.401,000  to  assure  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  remaining  non-Federal  lands 
needed  to  nuike  the  Cape  Cod  Natlon»l  Sea- 
shore a  meaningful  unit  of  the  national 
park  system.  Public  law  91-252. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park,  Utah.—EstAb- 
llsbe«  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  the 


EgrlcultunU  migratory  wortten  *nd  their 
funlllM.  md  provided  for  thl«  purpose  in- 
cnued  fnndtng  ftutboriEations  o(  120  mil- 
Uon  for  fl»ca]  year  1B71.  tas  million  for  0«cal 
yeftr  1073.  uid  $30  million  Tor  fiscal  fear 
1&73     Public    Law    91-208. 

Pouon  prevention  Packaging  Act. — Amends 
the  Federal  Haiardous  Substasoes  Act  to 
provide  for  chUd-reaistant  packaging  to  pro- 
tect children  from  serioua  pcrwDOikl  injury  or 
MTlou?  Illness  rosultlng  from  handling,  ualng. 
or  incefltlng  *ny  hatardouB  ^.D^.whold  sub- 
Btanoa:  authorlaes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducatkjn  and  Welfare  to  determine  tho« 
•lubctaAcea  to  be  WMrtally  parkaged  aiiJ  to 
•wLttOukn  tiac*a<nu)t  ^i ..-  >iHHit;<  jl«...aa«^«^. 
MU  penalUM  for  fai'ure  w  conform  to  tboM 
vtAOdarda.  and  creftM*  •  t«cbnical  advtaory 
ooBUS'  tee  to  advtaa  ttie  Secrvianr  8  3183 
P  S6   11    'M 

Pitbiie  Health  Ci»«r»ri*  S«Ma*in«  Act  — 
Pitibibitad  all  broadout  advartwiag  oi  cigft' 
recwi  alter  i«DUftrv  I  ii>Ti  atrvnftbened  tbe 
vanung  on  cigarette  packagee  by  elMaglng  II 
rvMb  'CavtkiD  Ctgareive  gmofting  May  •• 
■aaantoua  U>  Tour  Maaitn  to  Warning 
The  »ur«»un  OeneraJ  Ha*  Ut-ernilne^  Thai 
Cigmrette  gmoUng  la  Oangvroua  io  Tour 
B«*lih  .  probibtied  St«iM  from  regulauog 
etgarelM  adoertlaiag  and  ■u»pasHl«d  unitl 
July  I9f\  a  Federal  Ttaoa  CommlaaioB  rule 
wUcb  would  requuv  wamioge  id  print  ciga- 
rette advertuing    Public   Law  tl-Sa 

PuMir  fi«aifh  iretaiM  -^Amended  the  Pub- 
lic lle*itb  Servicea  Act  to  extend  for  tlkree 
MSdiuooal  Aaoai  year*  the  authority  to  make 
formula  grante  to  achoola  of  public  health 
aad  auibortsed  therefor  M  miiUoo.  CIS  mil- 
UoD  aad  tl6  million  tor  fiac&l  year*  1871. 
1073  and  1073.  reepecuvely;  U>  extend 
through  fteeal  year  1071  project  granu  fcr 
graduate  or  q;ieelaUaad  tratntng  in  public 
health  and  authorised  therefor  114  miuioo, 
gl5  miUion  and  |lfi  million  for  flacaJ  yeara 
1971,  1073.  and  1973.  reepecUvely:  to  extend 
for  two  fiscal  yaan  pro}ect  granu  for 
tralneeahJps  far  protfeaaiooal  health  peraoo- 
DAl  and  authorlxad  therefor  glfl  mUUon  and 
gl8  mllH^^  for  fiacai  years  1973  and  197S, 
reapaoUvely.  Pubilo  Law  01-308. 

Water  Pollution  Compact 
Potomac  Vatteif  Conservancy  DUtrict  Com- 
pact amendments. — Qrants  t2ie  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Uaryland  and 
Won  Virginia  and  tb«  Oommonwealth«  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  CclumMa.  as  aCgnatory  bodiee.  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  CMstrtct  and  ee« 
tablUhlng  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  SJ.  Res.  B7.  P/S 
8/14/70.  HJ.  Ree.  1179.  H.  Oftl. 
Housing 
CoUege  houttng  debt  $erviee  grantt. — Pro- 
vides an  additional  13.0  mlllloc  attthorlaa- 
tlon  for  college  housing  interest  subaldy 
granu,  theraby  making  the  total  available 
for  fiscal  year  1971  tee  mlUlan  BJ.  Bea.  I0«. 
P/S5/IS/70. 

Emergency  Home  Finance  Act. — Inersaaad 
the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  Tor  the 
financing  of  urgently  needed  housing;  au- 
thorlaed  (250  million  to  subsidize  the  In- 
terest on  loans  made  by  Federal  home  loan 
banks  to  savings  and  loan  asaociations  and 
other  member  borrowers  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB)  system,  and 
required  the  FHT.BB  to  esxAblisb  a  maximum 
"spread"  between  the  rate  charged  by  the 
home  loan  bank  and  that  charged  bv  the 
savings  and  loan  aaeodatloti.  thus  passing 
maximum  benefits  to  the  home  buyer;  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  the  Federal  National 
AaaociatloH    (FKlCA)    to   tnelude 


new  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  a**oc. 
atlon  (OVMAt  special  assistance  authority 
amounting  to  •7S0  million  and  transferred 
another  •750  million  from  the  congresBlonal 
authority  to  Presidential  authority,  and  re- 
moved the  existing  par  purchase  restriction 
on  the  UM  of  the  (3  billion  balance  of  funds 
now  under  congressional  authority  of  the 
ONMA,  thus  making  available  for  Immediate 
xise  a  total  of  »3.750  blUion  for  Federally 
asauted  low  and  moderate  income  bou^Uig: 
established  a  new  Interest  subtJdy  progr.-un 
(or  middle-income  houUng  through  FNMA, 
renewed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  (f 
Housing  ard  Orban  De^eiopmer*   tc  ^e*  th** 

ant.  VA  mortgages,  madv  lechtJcal  changas 
designed  to  SMUt  savings  and  l-^an  asaocia- 
tions to  locreaae  thstr  depoali.*  and  thus 
make  ib'^y  m<irtgage  funds  svailabls  to  the 
bousing  market    Public  Law   0)   SAl 

Ina**  to  tr*§e*M  of  momfarm  rutai  iand  — 
Authorissa  the  Parmer*  Home  Admto>«t.ra- 
t(o  -  to  mats  rural  housing  loan*  undef  title 
V  of  lh«  Housing  Act  at  IMS  to  lessees  of 
■oararm  rural  land    ■    lUO    P  S  ■  S«  70 

p^apUgtc  AoaMMf  r^og'sm  -  Authorises 
the  Vsvsraas  Administraikm  lo  make  direct 
l*^>ans  t(j  tliclble  disabled  veterans  lor  aMU- 
(Aocv  la  acrquiring  spsolaUT  adapted  bousing 
ae  defined  in  chapter  tl  of  iiUe  U  United 
ftMlse  Code  a  177*  P  8  •  M  70 
Indians 
Chemthwri  Tfib*  —  Auihorlaes  the  dis- 
poaiuon  of  funds  spproprtated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  the  amount  of  g9M,tl4  tl  awarded 
to  the  Cbemehuevi  Tribe  o1  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockeu  which  funds 
were  appropriated  April  SO.  1986  S  4039 
P  8  91/70 

Cirroke*.  CMckssoir,  Chocfair.  o«d  Semi- 
nole rtation$  of  Oklafioma  —Provided  that 
when  a  member,  or  the  descendant  of  s  mem- 
ber, of  the  Cherokee.  Chickasaw.  Cboctaw. 
and  Seminole  Nations  of  Oklahoma  dies  with- 
out a  will  and  has  no  heirs,  his  Interests  in 
any  trust  or  sstncted  land,  or  in  the  rents 
therefrom,  will  eecheat  u>  the  tribe.  Public 
Law  91-340. 

CAoctotf  Tribe.  OkloAomo.— Repealed  the 
act  of  August  25.  1969.  with  respect  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe.  Oklahoma.  Public  Law  91-386. 

Ooeur  DAlene  Indian  Re»ervation.—A\x- 
thorlBee  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ap- 
prove the  sale,  exchange,  or  encumbrance  of 
crtbal  lands  and  to  tell  or  exchange  indi- 
vidually owned  trust  lands  or  Interests  there- 
in held  in  multiple  ownership  to  other  In- 
dians li  the  sale  or  exchange  Is  authorised 
by  the  owners  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
interests  in  such  lands.  3.  3487.  P/8  9/1  70 
Confederated  Trtbei  of  the  Vmatitla  /n- 
disn  ile*e*wifion — Authorized  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  UmatULa  Indian  Reservation 
to  use  a  83.450.000  Judgment  recovered 
against  the  United  States  In  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  accumulated  In- 
terest. Public  Law  91-359. 

Con/edcrated  Tribe*  of  Wea$.  mofifcoshaics. 
Peoriaa  and  Kaskaskiaa. — Provided  for  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  S  JudgmenU  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Ootnmlsslon  toiallng  •3.049.- 
373  that  have  been  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas.  Plankashaws. 
Peorlas  and  Kaskaskias  and  provided  that 
any  per  capita  abare  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Is  unable  to  deliver  within  two  yean 
shall  revert  to  the  Peoria  Tribe.  Public  Law 
91-864. 

f  ducotionsl  faciliUes  for  Indian  children. — 
Authortaea  the  appropriation  of  137.400.000 
annually  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1973 
and  1973  to  aid  public  school  districts  near 
Indlfth  rsserratlons  In  the  oonstmctlon  of 


the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma  to  remove  a  hi- 
atus brought  about  by  the  adoption  in  Okla- 
homa of  a  constltutlonaj  amendment  estab- 
lishing a  new  judicial  department  for  that 
State.  S.  3363.  PS  4/30  70. 

Five  Civiltzed  Tribes  of  Oklahoma —Au- 
thortzes  the  Secretsu-y  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
vey to  certain  Individual  members  of  the 
Five  ClvUlsed  TrtbM  Interests  In  former  re- 
stricted lands  that  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Oklahoma  In- 
dian Welfare  Act  of  1996.  S.  1408  P/3 
4/37  70. 

Fiw  r*Hiised  Tribef  n;  o»eiahoma.— hu- 
-   . ,,  .   ,  •  _.  TV*"--     • 

Oklahoma  (Charokae.  Choctiw.  Creek  Semi 
nole  and  Chickasaw  i  to  popularly  elect  their 
pfl&dpal  oAcers  and  makes  clear  that  for 
purpoasa  of  devsloplng  sisctlon  procedures 
the  current  leadership  shall  bear  reeponal- 
Mllty   8   sua   P  84   37  70 

Fait  Bwlknap  Indian  irrtgmtton  p'ofeet. 
tfofifsMs  AuihoriBSd  the  Hiwe^ary  of  ihe 
Interlur  to  tr«lwfer  tlUe  fnr  the  faMlluw  of 
the  Mrown  unit  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian 
imgallon  project  to  ihe  ownrrn  ot  the  lands 
servad  by  the  unit  pr<jvid*d  that  ths  land* 
own«n  asaums  responsibility  for  operatlou 
and  maioi«&anc<e,  canoslled  all  tfulalAnding 
operatioa  and  malntenanos  chargss  and  de- 
rerrad  cuosiruetton  charges  on  the  project. 
Public  Law  01    Ml 

fori  B*IMnap  fadisn  Keserrstion.  Mofi- 
(Sfia  -Amsnds  the  Act  uf  March  t  1*31, 
which  provided  for  allotmsnt  of  lands  on  ths 
Fort  Bslknap  RsasrvaUon.  to  provide  for  the 
reeervauon  at  all  minerals  for  the  btneflt  of 
tribal  members  In  oommon  9  786  P  S 
&    IS   70 

Forf  aerthoid  Reservation.  North  Dakota  — 
Authorlass  ths  mortgaging  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Fort  Bsrthold  Rssar-  auoo  acquired  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactmsnt  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  provides  that  rasuJiing  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  buy  lands  within  ths  reasrvaUon 
to  Improve  the  tribal  land  bass.  S.  774.  PS 
5,  11/70. 

Hopi  Jndian  Tribe.  Arisona, — Oave  ths  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  the  auihontlea 
It  needs  to  develop  the  Hopi  Induatrlal  Park. 
Public  lAW  01-364 

Hualapai  Tribe.  Artsona. — Authorlaed  the 
use  of  a  Judgment  recovered  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Hual&pal  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  DocksC 
No.  90.  "nu  net  amotint  available  Is  83.974.- 
fll2.  HJl.  13434.  Public  Law  9U 

inCcr-TnbaJ  Council,  fnc.,  Jtfiami,  OklO' 
homa. — Authorises  snd  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  without  oonsldsra- 
Uon  1 14  acres  of  surpltu  Federal  land  in  Ok- 
lahoma to  an  organization  known  as  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council  Incorporated.  Miami. 
Oklahoma,  which  will  encourage  labor-ori- 
ented Industries  to  locate  on  this  acreage, 
thus  raising  the  sodoeconomlc  level  of  the 
tribal  members  residing  In  the  area  through 
the  creat  Ion  of  Jobs  and  better  hotislng. 
S.  B86.   P/S  6/15/70. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians.  Wisconsin.— Oonveys  the 
beoefiotsl  Interest  In  40  acres  of  federally 
owned  land  to  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Tribe  odT 
Wisconsin,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights- 
of-way  and  the  right  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin to  use  the  fire  observation  tower  lo- 
cated on  the  land  for  so  long  as  needed  and 
provides  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  conveyed  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  sgalnst  any  claims 
against  the  United  States  Oovemment  de- 
termlited  by  the  Commission.  S.  1751.  P/B 
4/30/70. 


'  for  such  a  FKATuaiTr pert 
tribe  to  waive  immunity  from  suit  without 
tu  consent  as  a  part  of  Its  loan  agreement; 
excepted  tnist  lands  from  the  FHA  Act  pro- 
vision that  land  mortgaged  to  secure  a  loan 
fthall  he  subject  to  local  taiauon;  permitted 
the  title  to  land  acquired  with  loan  funds  to 
be  taken  in  trust:  provided  that  In  addition 
to  making  direct  loans  from  Its  direct  loan 
account  the  PHA  may  insure  loans  to  tribes 
made  by  commercial  lending  instliut  Ions; 
specified  that  the  eight  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  corporations  In  Alaska  are  eligible 
for  loans  to  buy  land  although  they  do  not 
;..   ■»  -f#icrvatlo  »•   P-.tollc  Law  01-339 

fuiuuaiu.  .i  ifiuian*  —  '\u)lloTiX4^j  ilic  u^ 
of  a  Jtirtgment  tigalnst  the  UTiiied  States  re- 
covered by  the  CItlsen  Band  of  Poiswatoml 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  in  an  Indian  Claims 
Cutnm'Mlon  Docket  the  net  amnunt  s^•ll- 
able  being  8731)11  HR  14097  Public  Uw 
91- 

Quspstr  indtam*  Okiaht^ma  -  KxWnded  ior 
an  addl'lonal  period  of  18  ve*r«  fruni  Merrh  S 
ie7l.  the  rselrtcUons  i*s  •iefnp(l'*iw  end 
itmilAllons  aVeciirig  lands  of  ibe  Qu*paw 
Indians  in  Oklah<»«ui  ibai  were  esWnded  to 
ihat  daw  by  ihe  act  of  July  t7  IM6  PtiMte 
Law  81  »0 

mrno-Bparkt  Indtan  Cnton^  Wrtarte  - 
(>ranu  \o  the  N«tio-8parks  Indian  (X4*.inr 
In  Nevada  ihe  taeneArlal  Interest  in  Atid  to 
38  S8  arree  of  tend  the  r<JtfNiy  has  twen  uvirtg 
snd  orrupring  tinre  the  land  wai  a«-q\iired 
by  the  Fr^ersl  CU)v»mmsni  by  piir>-h.\*t  fr-.'m 
priTste  Indlvtduals  for  use  as  homeeiisu  (or 
nonraservstlon  iDdlsns  and  suthoriees  the 
governing  body  cK  the  coionv  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  to 
make  long-term  lesses  ni  land  tn  members 
for  homesites.  dedicate  lands  (or  public  pur- 
poess.  contract  for  public  fseilltie*  and  other 
services,  enact  soning  building,  snd  aanitsry 
regulations,  snd  take  Action  to  establish 
proper  boundaries  of  the  colony  lsn>ds  S  9196 
PS  9   1   70 

Sac  and  Fox  Tnbes  of  Oklahoma — Author- 
lesd  the  use  of  a  judgment  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in  an  Indian  claiou  Com- 
mission Dockst,  the  nst  amount  svailable. 
Including  accrued  Interest,  amounting  to 
•703345    HR.   14837    Public  Law  91- 

5ioiix  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peek  Indian  Reser- 
tiafton.  Montana. — Provided  for  a  per  capita 
distribution  among  the  members  of  the  tribe 
of  a  Judgment  of  •1.101.364.41  against  the 
United  States  recovered  by  the  trlt>e.  Public 
Law  01-383. 

5noAof7Usfi,  C/pptfr-5Jkairif,  and  Snoqual- 
7nie~S'.i/komtsh  Tribes. — Disposes  of  three 
separate  awards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  th«  Snohomish,  Upper  Skagit,  and 
Snoqualmle-Skykomlsh  Tribes,  in  the  total 
amount  of  •779.33&  SO.  8.  4078.  P/3  9/1/70. 
Tlin^it  and  Hatda  Indiana  of  Alaska, — Au- 
thorized the  disposition  of  funds  (previously 
appropriated.  Invested  and  amounting  to  •? 
million)  awarded  to  the  7*llnglt  and  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska  by  a  Judgment  against  the 
United  States  for  land  taken,  principally  the 
Tongaas  National  Forest-  Public  Law  91-386. 
Tulalip  Reservation,  Washington. — Oave 
the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  the  Tulalip  Reserva- 
tion In  Washington  additional  authority  to 
acquire,  manage,  and  dispose  of  tribal  prop- 
erty. PubUc  Law  91-374. 

Ute  Tribe.— Authorised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  rehnbtirse  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation 
for  tribal  fimds  that  have  been  tiaed  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Ulntob  Indian  Irrigation  project.  Utah; 
authorizes  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the 
tribal  funds  used;  and  transfers  the  title  to 
four  pieces  of  land  pvirchased  by  the  Uiuted 


rsvor  or  the  UoufeoeraU 
dUns  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  oi  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and  on  behalf 
ot  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute  Indians 
in  an  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket.  8. 
3997.  P/S  9   1/70. 

Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California — 
Set  aside  80  acres  of  public  domain  In  Al- 
pine County,  California  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram lo  a&sL&t  certain  Washoe  Indians.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-3R2- 

Yakima  tribes. — Provides  for  the  dlspjsl- 
tlon  of  three  awards  totaling  •3.210.991  40 
Awaided  to  the  Takunas  bv  the  Indian  Clairai> 

reservation  lands  omitted  through  erroneotts 
surveys  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Takima 
Indian  Reservation  esLsbllshed  by  The  Trrniy 
of  June  9.  188&  a  3387  P  8  ft  lA  70  HR 
16488    H    Cal 

ysr«p«i>Frr*cofr  Community  Jlearrrerion. 
Ansanm  —Authorlaed  lands  on  ih*  Ysv^pal- 
rreacon  Cnnununiiy  RseervaUoo  %n  be  ts«*ed 
fur  period*  up  to  ••  rear*  u  s  long-term  t>a«e 
will  be  in  III*  beei  interssi  of  ihe  I  «i*n 
<twner  Public  Law  8)  176 
laierttstiomU 

Amntcan  pnnMe's  o/  war  is  Moyikrm** 
4m«  -Ptaeed  the  Cougreae  on  rvoord  in  *up- 
port  of  bunuM  ireeiment  (as  the  Untied 
fiiatas  priM<ner«  i>r  wm  and  fuctissd  *i«-l4 
BtieniKMi  iHi  the  failure  ot  Nttfilt  VieUism 
and  Ihe  NaUcMkal  Ljberauou  Fvoni  u>  oenpl^ 
•lUi  the  prvvision«  uf  ihs  Oeueva  tHxtvsnuMi 
un  itke  treaUneiii  o(  prtsoAsrs  ut  war  H 
t  i.n  nm  484  Novias  adopted  IS  16  88  Hen- 
ate  adopted  I  18  70. 

Armt  Conirvl  and  t>ismrmament  Art 
amrndmrnit  -Autnoriaed  ttte  appropria- 
tion of  •17  6  million  fur  a.M^at  yar*  1871  and 
1073  for  opersUons  of  the  Arms  Contrvi  and 
OissrmamenL  Agency    Public  Lav  9|~»48 

Caat'Cfidoa  on  ofentei  and  certain  oihrr 
actt  committed  on  board  aircraft  —  Imple- 
menting tegiMlat  ton  —AmaadM  the  Fedenkl 
Aviation  Act  or  198t  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  implement  certain  provisioos  of  the 
Tokyo  Couk-entlon.  which  was  approved  by 
he  Senaie  on  May  13.  1989  snd  is  dealgned 
Lo  promote  avution  safety  througn  estab- 
lishment of  conunulty  of  Jurisdiction  ovat 
orimlnal  acta  oocturtng  onboard  aircraft.  6 
3176.  PS  8/18,70. 

Conrenfion  retafffifr  (o  arbitral  aicards — 
/mp/emcnfiiip  legislation. — Implemented  the 
Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  Enforce- 
ment of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  October  4,  1988. 
creating  a  new  chapter  under  title  9  of  the 
United  States  Code  (the  Federal  Arbitration 
Act)  dealing  exclusively  with  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  awanU  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  PubUc  Law 
9l~3S8. 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — rermina- 
fion. — Provides  that  under  the  authority  of 
section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution  commonly 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  ResoluUon  and 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  promote  the 
mjklntenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
ctirlty  In  Southeast  Asia",  such  Joint  rr^olu- 
tion  shall  be  terminated  effective  upon  ap- 
proval of  both  Bouses  of  Congress.  S.  Con. 
Res.  64.  Senate  adopted  7/10.'70. 

International  biological  program. — Au- 
thorize all  Federai  departnaents  and  agenclw 
having  functions  or  objectives  related  to  the 
International  Biological  Program  (IBP)  to 
obligate  or  transfer  money  from  appropriate 
funds  and  to  provide  such  other  support  as 
may  be  approbate  to  that  effort;  expresses 
the  support  and  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
greas  for  the  International  Biological  Pro- 
gram: and  declares  that  the  provision  by  the 
United    States    of    adequate    financial    and 


'aemeol  ul  and  psKlcipatian  in  Interna- 
tional expositions  held  in  the  United  States; 
called  on  the  President  to  make  findlngb  as 
to  official  recognition  of  a  domestically 
projxwed  exiMsltloD.  and  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress such  proposals  considered  appropriate 
for  Federal  participation;  and  autborired  ap- 
propriations not  to  exceed  •300.000  in  any 
Oscal  year  Public  Law  01-309. 

Military  sales — Limitdfionj  on  VS.  involve- 
ment in  Camltodia. — Authorizes  8350  million 
for  foreign  sales  for  each  of  fiscal  years  i970 
and  1971  and  seu  u.  credit  ceiling  of  6300 
million  In  each  of  those  fiscal  yean;  placea 
limlUtloDS  on  United  StatM  In.olvament  In 
■  .4.1... -ji,—,  .«.,^«.«  I.  .uii  ui  lokin  "-eaoiu- 
tion  effective  at  the  snd  of  '-he  seootid  ess- 
aton  ol  the  91st  Congreas  requires  thst  any 
sale  or  grant  of  ths  "Int«mstu>na1  Fighter" 
aircraft,  other  than  to  Vietnam  or  *4laa 
through  rotnBercial  cCtumels.  be  mad*  ur>- 
der  ths  regular  saUttary  mhi  sld  aud  sales 
programs  places  a  881  »nil4m  eetli^  Mt  the 
aMouni  of  earess  defenst  arueiM  th«t  Maf 
M  given  to  r<^reign  coitnirtes  in  •my  flasal 
re«r  and  makes  iMkM  rhaikgsa  tit  e*  8Ml- 
tirma  to  ssteung  Uw  UK  \9m»  F  ■ 
1  M  78  F  ■  iwsagsd  8  -88  W  U  edSMV* 
enee 

Pen  4>a#r«r«N  fa«r*tbt*  of  Oamfrmphy  sad 
Misrorir  AmhwTasd  sn  iiiers^  in  ilie 
United  mslas  annual  p<*mnb»<lwns  «n  iIm 
Psn  Amenrmn  Institui*  of  OeogrvphT  aatd 
HUi*>n  tr%mx  •MlOO  to  •880  000  sAd  authnr- 
ised  the  Bp|>rupnsttan  ni  8i06  080  ttM  the 
I4i>(n*nt  •  f  arre«ra8es  liuvirred  during  ftaeal 
\^%r%  1886   I860    Public  Law  8)   840 

Prair  Co'ps  Art  smnsdmrnf •  AuthortBad 
tOi  6  million  for  activities  ol  ihe  Peace  Corps 
in  flseai  year  1871:  prapessg  dsw  awiheritMS 
to  sttract  more  hlfhly  skilled  mamed  vohia- 
teerv  with  children:  bro8d«o«d  the  tangwiio 
at  th«  Peace  Corps  Art  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of.  snd  participation  in  inberaa* 
tional  voluntary  eervice  programs  and  activ- 
ities and  authorlBsd  up  to  gSOOCKM  therefor 
in  fiscsl  year  1871    Public  Law  91-363 

Aefirrmmr  age  for  fornffn  terrioe  career 
mifit*f CM  — Amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1846  to  lower  tbe  mandstory  retirement 
age  of  career  Uinlsters  from  age  65  to  80 
except  while  serving  In  positions  to  which 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  atfvice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate;  and  to  provide  for  a  retirement 
schedule  for  thoss  career  Mlnleten  who  are 
now  past  the  mandatory  retirement  age  S. 
3891.  P '8  6   19/70. 

Suspension  of  further  deployment  of  of- 
fensive  and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  tceap- 
ons  systems. — Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  prompt  negotiations  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  agreed  limitations  of 
both  offenalve  and  defensive  strategic  weap- 
ons shotUd  be  urgently  pursued,  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Ststes  should 
propose  to  the  Ooremment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  an  Immediate  suapenslon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Umon  of  the 
ftirther  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  strategic  weapona  systems, 
subject  to  national  vertflcatlon  or  such  other 
measures  of  observation  and  inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate,  s.  Res.  311.  Senate 
adopted  4/9/70. 


Conpenfion  on  the  Privileges  and  Immu- 
nities  of  the  United  Nations. — Accords  cer- 
tain privileges  and  ImmunitlM  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  an  organlBatlon.  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Its  Members,  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  snd  experts  on  missions  for 
the  United  Nstlons;  for  the  most  part,  theee 
privileges  and  Inununltles  have  already  been 
conferred  upon  the  United  Nations  through 
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XiLb  Inwrnatlonal  Organizatlona  Immunities 
Act  of  IMS  »nd  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
of  1947.  Ex.  Jt91at.  1«>-  EtocoluUon  of  ratlfl- 
cftuoa  Agreed  to  3, 10  70. 

Extndition  treaty  tctth  Sew  Zealana. — 
Ttiia  tre»ty  follows  generally  the  form  and 
oontent  of  extradition  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  US  Government.  Under  Ita 
coverage  are  33  extradlUble  oflensea  Includ- 
ing, for  the  Qrst  time,  aircraft  hijacking  and 
offenses  relating  to  narcotics  and  other  dan 


Civil  Rlghu  Commiaalon  from  •2.650,000  to 
»3.4O0.0O0  tiT  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  flscal  jear  1970.  and  ending  with  Janu- 
ary 31.  1973.  the  termination  dat#  of  the 
Commitiblon.  to  reflect  statutory  pay  in- 
crcaaes  and  other  Increases  In  expense;  in- 
cieaae*  the  per  diem  amount  payable  to 
Commission  members  and  consultants  from 
»75  to  eiOO:  amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  provide  that  any  person  defamed, 
degraded,  or  incriminated  by  a  Commission 


nrous  drugs  Ex   C  (9Ut.  3d).  Re«JluUon  of      report  shaU  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
ratification  agreed  to  5/37/70  **"  «ho««  ^  «M«^tlf>n*  contained 


Intellectual  and  industrial  property  «m- 
rentioiM.— Both  of  the  following  refer  to 
patents  and  copyrights:  (li  The  Conven- 
tion Eatabllahlng  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  Is  to  be  responsible 
for  the  overall  administrative  activities  of 
related  orguitzations  and  the  promotion  of 
the  protection  of  intellectual  property  on 
a  worldwide  basis,  and  (St  the  Parts  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty Convention  revlaed  the  Industrial  Prop-  8  17.  70 
erty  Convention   to   bring   lu   Onances   and  Customs 

structure  and  that  of  lU  Secret*rtat  into  line 
with  the  more  modem  principles  of  Inter- 
national organization.  Ex.  A  (Blst,  1st) 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  3/38  70 
Protocoi  to  the  Northuieat  Atlantic  Fish' 
eries  Conrentlon.— Provides  for  the  removal 
of  the  Convention's  current  r«8trtcUons  re- 
lating to  ( 1 )  the  number  of  coeamlsaloners 
on  each  of  the  special  panels  established  by 
th«  Convention;  and  (3>  the  Itlnds  of  m«a»- 
urw  which  the  International  Commlaslon 
for  the  Northwert  Atlantic  Fisheries  may 
pzopoae  In  order  to  achieve  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  fish  stocks  In  the  ConvenUon  area. 
Kx.  I  tSlst.  Istj.  BMolutlon  of  raUflca-Uon 
agreed  to  3.  19/70. 

Rodiotelephofie  stations  agreement  teith 
Canada— Provides  for  the  reciprocal  issu- 
ance of  parmlta  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Uoensed  private  operators  of  ra- 
diotelephone stAtlons  of  one  coimtry  while 
temporarUy  In  the  jurladlcUOD  of  the  other. 
Ex.  A  (9lst.  3dl.  RMolutlon  ot  ratification 
t^r««d  to  5/37/70. 

United  Nations  HeadquartcTt  expansion  — 
Authorise*  a  MO  million  appropriation  to 
the  secretary  of  State  for  a  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  lu  headquarter!  in  New  York  City.  SJ. 
R«s.   173.  PS  7.10  70. 

U  S.'U-S^Jt.  political  exchange  program.— 
Assists  govemmetital  offldais  ctf  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  through  meaiu 
of  exchange  of  vislta  In  making  better  in- 
formed judgmenu  about  world  affairs  in- 
volving the  two  oountrlaa;  authonzee  travel 
to  the  U5-SJI  for  not  more  than  1,000 
elected  V3-  officials — including  Uerobers  erf 
Confess — and  their  spouses  during  a  period 
of  5  years  beginning  February  1.  1971;  pro- 
vides for  efforu  to  facilitate  comparable 
Uips  to  the  Unlt«d  States  by  Soviet  ofllclala; 
authorlKea  up  to  46  million  for  the  program 
over  the  5-year  pertod  S.  3137  P/S  4/30/70. 
R'dter  poiJulton  research — Fifth  interna- 
tional conference. — Seeks  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  and  Stale  Govemmenu  and  all 
lotereeted  persons  and  organlaatlons  to  as- 
sist m  the  Fifth  Internailonal  Conference  on 
Water  Pollution  to  be  held  In  San  Francisco. 
C-aiifonaa,  from  July  36  through  August  1, 
1970.  and  which  will  be  reconvened  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawau.  (rom  August  3  through  Au- 
gust  5.  1970.  S.J.  Bea.   162.  P/S  3/19,  70. 

JUOICtAI. 

Additional  district  fudpej.— Provided  for 
ibe  creation  of  58  new  permanent  district 
judgeships  throughout  the  United  States 
and  made  amendments  to  the  Judicial  Code 
to  enable  the  Federal  courts  more  efficiently 
and  expeditiously  to  handle  the  business 
brought  before  them.  Public  Law  91-373. 

Civil  Rights  Commission  authorization. — 
Tnmsrm  itae  aanual  authorlaatlon  of  the 


answer  the  charges  or  allegations  contained 
therein,  and  that  said  answer  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Commission  report.  3.  246.  P,  S 
7   14/70.  H.  Cal. 

Copyright  protection  extension. — Contin- 
ues until  December  31.  1971  the  renewal 
term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the  date 
of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  as  previously 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-668.  Public  Law 
89-442,  Public  Law  90-141,  Public  Law  90- 
418.  Public  Law  91-147.  SJ.  Bes.   230.  PS 


Courts  Act. — Modernized  pro- 
cedures In  the  Customs  Court  and  related 
administrative  processes  in  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  so  that  the  Court  and  the  Bureau 
will  be  better  able  to  cope  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously with  their  rapidly  expanding 
workload.  Ribllc  Law  91-271. 

Federal  Y^mth  Corrections  Act. — Amended 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  to  permit 
examiners  to  conduct  Interviews  with  youth 
offenders.  Public  Law  91-339. 

/mmigrotion  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments—FACinXAte<i  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  classes  of  non-im- 
migrant aliens  and  altered  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  regarding  the  applicability  of  the 
two-year  foreign  residence  requirement  (or 
aliens  in  the  United  States  as  exchange  vlsl- 
tors.  Public  Law  91-335. 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments.— Struck  from  section  313  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  the  require- 
ment that  cash  accepted  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  under  his  discretionary  authority 
to  admit  certain  excludable  aliens  upon  the 
giving  of  a  bond  or  posting  of  cash,  be  de- 
posited in  the  postal  savings  system  and  pro- 
vided instead  that  the  cash  received  as  se- 
curtty  on  bonds  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
with  interest  thereon  payable  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum.  Public  Law 
91-313. 

Jurisdiction  of  VJS.  court* — Contract 
claims.— Provided  courts  of  the  United  States 
with  Jurisdiction  over  contract  claims  against 
the  following  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties: Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service; 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  ex- 
changes; and  excbange  councils  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  required  that  the  United  States  be 
reimbursed  for  any  Judgments  It  pays  as  a 
result  of  a  contract  claim  against  one  of  the 
specified  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States.  Public  Law  91-350. 

Mississippi  tHstrict  Court 
Provided  for  holding  terms  of  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  at  Oulfport.  Mississippi. 
8.3123.  P/S  a/3fl/70. 

Provided  for  holding  terms  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi 
at  Natchee.  Mlsalsaippi.  8.3336.  P/S  8 '20/70. 
Newspaper  preservation  Act. — Provided, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  exempting  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  prtce  fixing,  profit  pool- 
ing, and  market  division  by  competing  news- 
papers If  not  more  than  one  newspaper  in- 
volved is  a  newspaper  other  than  one  "in 
probable  danger  of  financial  failure"  or  at 
the  time  a  Joint  newspaper  operation  was 
entered  into  not  more  than  one  of  the  news- 
papers involved  "was  likely  to  remain  or  be- 
come a  financially  sound  publication."  Public 
Law  91-353. 


V  S-  land  titles. — Amends  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  approval  of  the  sufficiency  of  titles  to 
land  acquired  by  the  United  SUtea  and  that 
he  may  delegate  this  authority  to  other  da- 
partroenu  and  agencies  subject  to  his  gen- 
eral supervision  and  regulation;  to  preserve 
the  existing  law  permitting  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  approve  land  utles  as  to 
land  acquired  by  that  Authority:  and  for 
other  purposes.  Public  Law  91-393. 

Voting  Rights  Act  exten-rton.— Extended 
the  voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  for  5  years; 
extended  the  suspension  of  Uieracy  tests  and 
of  other  tests  and  devices  to  all  states;  lim- 
ited residence  requlremcnu  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections  by  establishing  nation- 
wide, uniform  standards  for  such  elections: 
and  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  in  Federal. 
State  and  local  elecUona.  Public  Law  91-386. 
Labor 
Railroad  Adiustment  Board. — Amended  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  revise  the  organiza- 
tional Btruciure  of  the  first  division  of  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  made 
necessary  by  the  merger  of  unions  represent- 
ing the  trainmen,  firemen,  conductors,  and 
switchmen  into  a  new  union,  the  United 
Transportation  Union.  Public  Law  91-234. 

Railroad  retirement.— Provided  for  a  tax  on 
railroad  employers  to  cover  the  ooets  of  the 
supplemental  annuity  program  for  em- 
ployees; placed  that  program  on  a  permanent 
basts;  and  provided  that  any  individual  who 
renders  service  as  an  employee  for  compen- 
sation after  the  "supplemental  annuity  clos- 
ing date"  applicable  to  him  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  supplemental  annuity.  Public  Law 
91-215. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  amendments, — 
Amended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  temporarily  i  until  June  30. 
1973 1  a  15  percent  Increase  in  annuities  ret- 
roactive to  January  1.  1970;  provided  that  a 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
Its  financing  shall  be  made  by  a  6-member 
Commission  which  is  to  submit  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gresa  no  uter  than  July  1.  1971;  and.  in  order 
to  produce  additional  income  for  the  retire- 
ment account,  provided  for  a  change  in  the 
procedure  under  which  special  obligations 
issued  to  the  retirement  account  are  re- 
deemed to  make  benefit  paymenu.  as  well  as 
a  change  in  the  interest  computation  rat* 
on  obligauona  to  the  account.  Public  Law 

91-377.  

Railway  labor -management  dispute. — Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  scheduled  to 
occur  at  midnight,  March  3.  1970.  and  pro- 
vided that  for  the  37-dsy  period  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  (until 
April  11.  1970).  strikes  and  lockouU  occur- 
ring as  a  result  of  this  dispute  w««  pro- 
hibited. Public  Law  91-303 

Railway  labor -management  dispute. — Pre- 
vented a  nationwide  strike  on  railroads 
throughout  the  United  SUt-es  which  was 
previously  prohibited  by  Public  Law  91-203 
by  putting  into  effect  a  "memorandum  of 
understanding."  dated  December  4.  1969, 
which  memorandum  was  agreed  to  by  the 
railroads  and  negotiators  for  the  four  shop- 
craft  unions  involved  in  the  dispute  and 
which  Is  subject  to  renegotiation  commenc- 
ing September  1,  1970,  for  changes  effective 
on  or  after  January  1.  1971.  Public  Law 
91-336. 

Memorials  and  Tributoa 
Apollo  13  astronauts. — Expressed  the  Sen- 
ate's commendation  of  the  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts— James  Lovell,  John  L.  Swlgert.  Jr.. 
and  Fred  W  Halse,  Jr.— for  their  fortitude 
and  courage;  extended  support  to  their  faml- 
Ues.  frtends  and  all  Involved  in  their  mission: 
and  urged  all  who  wished  to  and  could  com- 
ply to  pause  at  9  p.m..  April  14,  1970,  to  ask 
the  help  of  Qod  In  assuring  the  safe  return  of 
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the  astronauts.  S  Res  388.  Senate  adopted. 
4 '14  70 

Commendation  of  heroism  of  airline 
pilots — Expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Eastern  Airlines  Captain  Robert  M.  WU- 
bur.  Jr..  and  his  co-pllot.  the  late  James  E. 
Hartley,  be  commended  for  their  heroic  ac- 
tion in  averung  a  major  air  disaster  on  March 
17.  1970.  8.  Res.  375.  Senate  adopted  3'34/70. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Building. — 
Named  the  existing  Federal  Office  Building 
and  United  States  Courthouse  In  Chicago. 
Illinois.  In  memory  of  the  late  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrkson,  who  served  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois  from  1933  to  1969. 
Public  Law  91-237. 

Goddard  Rocket  arid  Space  Museum. — Pro- 
vides congressional  recognition  of  the  Ood- 
dard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum  of  the  Roa- 
well  Museum  and  Art  Center,  Roswell.  New 
Mexico,  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr  Robert 
R.  Ooddard,  an  outstanding  pioneer  in 
American  rocketry.  6.  Con.  Res.  49,  Senate 
adopted  4/7/70,  H.  Cal. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mis- 
souri.— Renamed  the  Kayslnger  Bluff  Dai*, 
and  Reservoir.  Oaage  River  Battn,  Mlseourl,  in 
honor  of  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  s.  Truman,  Pub- 
lie  Law  91-367. 

Honor  America  Day.— Granted  Congres- 
sional recognition  to  the  Importance  of  the 
July  4,  1970.  Honor  America  Day  celebrations 
and  called  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  celebrations  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  H.  Con 
Res.  669.  House  adopted  6/39/70.  Senate 
adopted  7/ 1/70. 

Jose  Antonio  Navarro  commemorative 
medals. — Authorised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San 
Antonio  Conservation  Society,  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  not  more  than 
lOOXKK)  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  by  Joee  Antonio 
Navarro.  Public  Law  91-344. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memorial. — ^Ex- 
tended for  4  years  the  existing  authority  for 
the  erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  memorial  in  honor  of  Mary  McLeod  Beth- 
une. a  prominent  Negro  educator,  and  In 
commemoration  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. PubUc  Law  91-277. 

Newt  Graham  Lock  and  Dam. — Designates 
lock  and  dam  No.  18  on  the  Verdigris  River. 
Oklahoma,  as  the  Newt  Graham  lock  and 
dam.  and  the  lake  created  thereby  as  the 
Newt  Oraham  tjdce.  In  honor  of  Newton  R. 
Graham  who  contributed  to  the  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  Arkansas  River  Ba- 
sin. 3.  1500.  P/S  6/25/70. 

Ohio  Northern  University  commemora- 
tit>e  medals. —  Authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  Ohio 
Northern  University  not  more  than  16,000 
national  medals  commemorating  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  on  August  16. 
1871,  of  Ohio  Northern  University,  located  in 
Ada.  Ohio  Public  Law  91-^81. 

Ohio  Nort  hern  University's  1 00th  anni- 
versary— ^Extended  Congress'  congratula- 
tions and  greetings  to  Ohio  Northern  Unl- 
verelty  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  Its  founding-  H.  Oon.  Res.  575, 
Houae  adopted  4/39/70.  Senate  adopted 
8/36/70. 

OAio  State  University's  lOOth  aanieer- 
sory. — Extended  Congress'  congratulations 
and  greetings  to  Ohio  State  University  on 
the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding.  H.  Oon.  Ues.  573.  House  adopted 
4/39/70.    Senate    adopted    6/36/70. 

PeruiHan  earthquake. — Extended  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Senate  to  the  President  and 
the  people  of  Peru  in  the  hour  of  their  suf- 
fering and  distress  resulting  from  an  earth- 
quake on  May  31,  1970,  causing  loaa  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  destruction  or  devastation 


of  many  towns  and  villages,  rendering  home- 
less and  destitute  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple   S.  Res.  434.  Senate  adopted  6'39/70. 

Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram.— Designates  the  comprehensive  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  development  program  as 
the  Plck-61oan  Missouri  Basin  program  in 
honor  of  W.  G.  Sloan  and  Oeneral  Lewis  A. 
Pick  who  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  8.   1100.  PS  5  25/70. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield. — 
Extended  to  Mike  Mansfield  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  Senate  for  bis  out- 
standing performance  as  a  Senator  and  as  a 
Majority  Leader,  whereas  he  completed,  on 
June  19.  1970,  9  years  and  167  days  as  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
a  period  of  service  exceeding  that  of  any 
previous  Majority  Leader  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  3.  Res.  423.  Senate 
adopted  6,36,  70. 

Stone  Mountain  Memorial  medals. — Au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Foundation,  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  not  more  than  600.000 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  completion 
of  the  carvings  on  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
depleting  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  Public 
Uw  91-354. 

Tribute  to  Gen.  Omar  N.  BrtuUey  and  allied 
World  War  It  victory  in  Europe. — Expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day.  and  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Oeneral  Omar  V. 
Bradley  historical  collection,  appropriate 
ceremonies  be  conducted  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 
PennsylvanU.  H.  Con .  Res.  307  Bouse 
adopted  5  19.69.  Senate  adopted  2/10/70. 

U.S.S.  "Utah". — Authorises  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  such  action  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  erection  of  a  flagiwle  on 
the  remains  of  the  battleship,  U.S.S.  "Utah", 
the  flying  of  the  American  fiag  over  the  re- 
mains of  such  battleship  and  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  such  fiag  each  day — such  action 
in  honor  of  the  heroic  men  entombed  In  her 
huU  on  December  7. 1941.  S.  583.  PS  7/10/70. 

William  "BiW  Dannelly  Reservoir.  Ala- 
bama.— Changes  the  name  of  the  MlUery 
Ferry  lock  and  dam.  Alabama  River,  Ala- 
bama, as  a  tribute  to  Judge  William  "Bill" 
DanneUy,  for  his  role  in  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Alabama- 
Cooaa  River  Basin.  S.  538   P/S  6/32/70. 

William  G.  Stone  Navigation  Lock.  Cali- 
fornia.— Designates  the  lock  on  the  Sacra- 
mento deepwater  ship  channel  m  the  State 
of  California  as  the  William  O.  Stone  navi- 
gation lock  in  honor  of  the  late  William  G. 
Stone,  whose  efforu  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  of  this  Impcstant  project. 
S.  3193.  P/S  7/31 '70. 

Nominations  (Action  by  RoUcaU  VoU) 

tforry  A.  Blackmun  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. — Nomination  confirmed  6/12/70 
{94-0). 

George  Harrold  Carswell  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. — NominaUon  rejected  4/8/70  (45-51 ) . 

Adm.  Thomas  U.  Moarer  to  be  C/ialmum 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  term  of 
two  years. — Nomination  confirmed  6/17/70 
(78-31. 

Proclamations 

American  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. — Ex- 
preaaed  the  sense  of  Ooogress  that  May  1. 
1970,  be  commemorated  as  a  day  for  an  ap- 
peal for  International  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  that  avenue*  be 
sought  to  insure  treatment  of  these  men  In 
aooord  with  the  Geneva  Conventlcm  stand- 
ards; that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to 
■eoure  their  early  releaae  from  captivity:  aod 
that  the  President  dealgnate  Sunday.  May  3. 
1970.  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  for  humane 


treatment  and  the  same  return  of  these 
brave  Americana.  H.  Con.  Res.  582.  Bouse 
adopted  4/23/70.  Senate  adopted  4/37/70. 
amended.  House  agreed  to  Senate  amend- 
ments 4/38/70- 

Clean  Waters  for  America  Week. — Author- 
izes the  President  to  lasue  annuaUy  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  full  calendar 
week  In  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Waters 
for  America  Week."  S.J.  Kea.  173.  P/S  3/17/ 
70. 

tnternational  Clergy  Week.— AutborlMd 
and  directed  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  commencing 
February  1,  1970.  as  "International  Clergy 
Week  in  the  United  States."  Public  Law  91- 
193. 

International  Petroleum  Exposition. — Au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to  invite 
by  proclamation  or  otherwise  the  States  and 
foreign  nations  to  participate  In  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  from  May  IS  through  May 
23,  1971.  for  the  purposes  of  exhibiting  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
product*  \ised  in  the  production  and  msrket- 
ing  of  oil  and  gas  and  bringing  together  buy- 
ers and  sellers  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  and  commerce  for  such 
products.  SJ.  Res,   127.  P/S  2/17/70. 

Mineral  Industry  Wecfc.— Authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  period  of  Fetiruary  13- 
19.  1970.  as  "Mineral  Industry  Week."  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-195. 

National  Artjor  Oey.— Authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April 
1970  as  "National  Artxir  Day"  and  called 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  PubUc  Law  91-336. 

.National  Machine  Tool  Week. — Authorized 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  30.  and  ending  September  36. 

1970.  as  "National  Machine  Tool  Week." 
Public  Law  01-395. 

National  Park  Centennial  Year.—B^ 
quested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  1973  as  "National  Park  Cen- 
tennial Year"  and  crested  a  special  com- 
mission to  prepare  and  execute  the  plans  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb  anniver- 
sary of  the  estabUahment  of  the  world's  first 
national  park,  Yellowstone,  on  March  1, 
1873.  PubUc  Law  91-333. 

Resource  Buildup 

Anadromous  FUh  Conservation  Act 
amendments. — Extended  and  expanded  the 
program  for  the  conservation,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadro- 
mous fish  and  the  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn;  and  author- 
ised for  the  ;»ogram  %6  cnllUon.  |7  5  million. 
M.6  million  and  tlO  mUUon  for  fiscal  jtan 

1971,  1973.  1973.  and  1974.  respectively.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-249. 

Arches  National  Park.  I/te^t.— BstabU^MB 
the  Arches  NaUonal  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  consisting  of  some  7$.164  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  in  Federal 
ownership,  and  protects,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod. exlsUng  uses  respecting  grazing  and 
the  trailing  and  watering  of  livestock.  S.  633- 
p/8  7.  1/70. 

CanyonUxnds  National  Parte,  Utah. — Ex- 
tends the  boundarlea  of  tlie  Canyoolands 
National  Park  by  adding  to  the  park  ap- 
proximating 357,640  acres  four  additional 
tracts  whlofa.  for  the  moat  part,  are  public 
lands  totaling  approximately  79^18  acres.  8. 
36    P/S  7/16/70. 

Cape  Cod  NaUonal  Seashore.  Massacku- 
tetts. — Autborteed  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  tl7.401.0O0  to  assure  the  acquis!- 
tloa  of  all  remaining  non -Federal  lands 
needed  to  make  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore a  meaningful  unit  of  the  national 
park  system.  PubUc  law  91-363. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park.  Utah.— ^stab- 
llsbea  the  Capitol  Reef  NaUonal  Park  in  the 
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StAte  of  ntab  and  proTtdea  for  o  total  puk. 
area  of  230, B37  &cn».  S.  631.  PS  7  1 '70. 

Central  and  Western  Pacific  Tuna  Fithery 
Devflopment  Mcr.— Authorizes  tlie  Secrciwy 
of  ihe  talcrlor  to  inatitute  a  3-yeaT  program 
for  the  development  of  latent  tuna  resources 
of  the  central  and  western  Pacific  and  au- 
tbonxes  to  t>e  appropriated  for  the  period 
July  !■  1^0.  to  June  90.  1973,  the  sum  of 
•3  milUon  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. S    3176.  PS  5/22/70 

ClOMSiflcation  and  Multiple  Vie  Act  and 
the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  extensions .—Zx- 
teaOs  the  Claaaiftcatlon  and  Multiple  Ose  Act 
and  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  for  a  period  of 

6  years  to  December  31,  l»?a.  8    3758.  P  B 

7  8  70. 

Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  WoJtte  Dirpoaal  Act 
tstensions — Extended  the  authorlz&tloa  for 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  programs  for  «o  days  through  August  31. 
1970.  at  their  present  level.  Public  l*w 
91^16. 

Extends  the  authorization  for  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  pro- 
BTUOB  at  their  present  level  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1970.  S.  4319.  P/S  B/1/70. 

Coral  reeft  conservattoa. — Authorizes  the 
Sccret«nea  of  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  expend  %4£  million  until 
Juno  30,  1970  In  cooperaUon  with  the  terrl- 
tories  of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  other  United 
State*  territories  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
tlie  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  cooservstlon 
of  their  protective  and  productive  ooral  reefs. 
The  bin  is  designed  to  control  the  devastat- 
ing crown  of  thorns  starfish  which  has  been 
destroying  coral  r«efli.  B.  31SS.  P/S  4/37/70. 
R.  Cal. 

CraterM  of  the  Moon  WaftonaZ  Monument. 
;daAo. — Designates  40,785  acres  of  the  Crat- 
ers of  the  Moon  National  Monument  in  Idaho 
as  part  of  the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
wilderness  act  (Public  Law  88-677).  S.  1732. 
P  S  e/15'70 

Saat  Greenacres  Unit.  Rathdrum  prairie 
project .  /doAo— Authorized  construction. 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  East 
Qrvenacres  unit  of  the  Rathdrum  Prairie  Rec- 
lamation Project  in  northwest  Idaho,  which 
unit  would  supply  irrigation  wat«r  to  6^0 
acres  and  municipal  and  industrial  water. 
and  provide  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and 
public  recreation  beneflu.  Public  Law  91- 
380. 

Kxt^rgladta  National  Park,  Florida- — Pro- 
Tides  for  acquisition  by  the  National  Park 
asrnce  of  the  remaining  izihoidings  within 
the  Everglades  National  Park  boundaries 
ffnn«1«^1"f  of  some  58.400  acres  of  [irlvatcly 
owned  lands  and  for  such  land  purchase*  au- 
thorlMB  an  additional  830  milUon.  8.  2685. 
P/8  7/10/70. 

WalU  of  tht  OiUo  Interstate  Park  Oom- 
pdcf. — Granted  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Palls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate  Park  Com- 
pact to  carry  out  an  agreement  between  In- 
diana and  Kentucky  to  create  and  develop 
an  Interstate  park  known  as  Palls  of  the 
Ohio  Interstate  Park.  located  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  Clark  and  Ployd  Counties.  Indiana. 
and  Jefferson  Councy.  Kentucky,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  six-member  commission  to  operate  the 
park  Public  Zaw  91-3*0 

Pederal  Wattr  PoUution  Control  Act 
ammdmtnts. — Amended  the  Federal  Water 
Pollucloo  Control  Act  to  declare  a  n.S.  policy 
that  there  should  be  no  oil  dlaehargea  into 
nftvtgUile  waters  of  the  VS..  adjotntng  shore- 
Itnes  or  waters  of  the  contlguoiu  zone:  to 
autboriae  the  Preaident  to  determine  by  rvg- 
lUatlon  what  harmful  quantities  of  oil  can- 
noc  be  discharged  without  violation  of  the 
Act.  and  to  designate  those  discharges,  other 
than  oil.  which  oonetltute  dangeroxis  sub- 
stances; to  provide  penal ues  for  failure  to 
give  proper  notlfieattoo  of  a  knowing  dis- 
charge of  oil  and  violation  of  restrletloos: 
lo  autboriae  the  President  to  act  to  remove 


oU  unless  properly  done  by  the  responsible 
owner  or  operator;  to  provide  for  a  National 
Contingency  Plan  for  removal  of  oil;  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  event  a  marine  disaster  has  cre- 
ated a  Bubst&nUal  threat  of  a  poIluUon 
haEard,  for  removal  of  the  threat:  and,  un- 
less an  act  of  Ood.  war.  VS.  government 
negligence  or  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third 
party  be  shown,  liability  to  the  U.S  for  a 
discharge  shall  be  not  to  exceed  8100  per 
gross  ton  or  $14  mlUton,  whichever  Is  lesser, 
for  a  vessel  and  88  million  for  an  onshore 
or  offshore  facility,  unless  the  discharge  re- 
sulted from  wUlfxu  negligence  or  misconduct. 
when  there  shall  be  full  liability  for  the 
costs.  The  Act  also  includes  provisions  for 
control  of  sewage  from  vessels,  area  acid  and 
other  mine  water  pollution  control  demon- 
strations: pollution  control  in  the  Great 
Lakes;  training  grants  and  contracts  with 
Institutions  for  training  in  w&ter  quality 
control;  Alaska  village  demonstration  proj- 
ects; cooperation  by  all  federal  agencies  in 
the  control  of  pollution;  and  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality.  Public 
lAW  91-224. 

risheriea  loan  fund  eztenslon. — Amended 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  fisheries  loan  fund  an  addl- 
tlonal  10  years,  from  June  30,  1970,  until 
June  30.   1980,  Public  Law  91-387. 

Ford's  Theatre  National  Historic  Site. — 
Designated  Pord's  Theatre,  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum, and  the  House  Where  Lincoln  Died,  as 
the  Pord's  Theatre  National  Site,  and  added 
to  that  complex  certain  property  in  the  Dts- 
trtct  of  Columbia  adjacent  to  the  Theatre 
Public  Law  91-288. 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area. 
Arizona  ana  Utah—ABorda  permanent,  stat- 
utory protection  to  the  scenic  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  which  Is  presently 
administered  under  an  Executive  Order.  5. 
27.  P/S  7/15^70. 

Goldm  eagle  program. — Renewed  until  De- 
cember 31.  1971.  the  Golden  Esgle  passport 
program  but  increased  from  87  to  810  the 
annual  cost  of  the  permit  allowing  entry  Into 
Pederally  sdmlnlstered  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  provided  advance  contract  author- 
ity to  enable  Pedersl  agencies  to  acquire  land 
for  outdoor  recreation   Public  Law  91-308 

Historic  prxrperties — Extended  the  na- 
tional historic  preservstlon  program  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  1988  (Public  Law  89- 
85S>  and  authorized  appropriations  of  87 
million.  810  million  and  116  mllKon  for  fiscal 
years  1971.  1973  and  1973.  respectively:  pro- 
vided for  an  Increase  In  the  size  of  the  Ad- 
vtsory  Coimcil  on  Historic  Preservation;  au- 
thorized limited  United  Stat«e  participation 
In  the  Internationa)  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property,  and  in  this  connection,  authorised 
a  maximum  ap[:roprlstlon  of  $100,000  In  each 
of  fiscal  years  1971.  1973,  and  1973.  Public 
Law  91-343. 

Homestead  National  Monument,  Ne- 
brajfca — Provides  for  the  addition  of  the 
Preeman  School  and  the  13  acres  of  land  on 
which  It  Is  situated  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  in  Nebraska. 
S   58.  P/8  4/37/70. 

Hudton  River  compact  negotiatixms . — Ex- 
tended until  1973  provisions  of  the  act  of 
September  36.  1986.  which  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 36.  1969,  with  respect  to  ^plications 
for  a  license  for  sn  sctlvlty  which  msy  affect 
the  resources  of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  and 
required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
port on  the  progreos  of  the  negotiations  on 
the  Hudson  River  Compact  by  July  1,  1970, 
and  annually  thereafter.  Public  Law  91-343. 
Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada  and  California. — Au- 
tborlees  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  ea- 
tablishing  a  natiooaJ  lakaahore  on  l^ke  Ta- 
hoe  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Cmilfoomia 
with  the  objective  of  providing  legislation  to 
preserve  m  perpetuity  the  superb  scenic  and 
recreatioDal  facUltlaa  aemlUble  In  the  lAke 
Tahoe  area.  S.  2308.  P/8  6/13 '70.  H   CaL 


Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  DeimU 
opment  Act  amendments. — Designed  to  ex- 
tend to  June  30,  1971  the  NaUonal  Council 
on  Marine  Reeourcea  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment which  expired  on  June  30,  1970.  S. 
3017.  P/S  7/10/70.  HR.   16807.  H.  Cal. 

Middle  Snake  River. — Suspends  for  8  yean 
the  authority  of  the  Federai  Power  CommlA- 
alon  to  accept  applications  or  grant  lloensea 
or  permits  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  for 
the  construction  of  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects on  the  reach  of  the  Middle  Snake  River 
extending  along  the  Idaho-Oregon  and 
Idaho- Washington  borders  for  100  miles  be- 
tween the  existing  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and 
the  authorised  Asotin  Dam.  S.  940.  P/S  8/15/ 
70. 

Missouri  River  Satin. — Authorized  appro- 
prlaticAs  of  833  million  for  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1973  (Including  113.838.000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget)  to  continue  the  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  Investiga- 
tions and  construction  of  the  cocnprtiien- 
Elve  plan  for  the  Mlsaourl  River  Basin  proj- 
ect. PubUc  Law  81-218. 

Misaouri  River  Basin  projeet.  Minot  exten- 
sion. Garrison  diverstom  unit.  North  Da~ 
kota. — Authorlxce  construe  tloo.  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Minot  extension  of 
the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  6.  3808.  PS  7/10/70.  P/H 
amended  9/10/70. 

Mount  Bald)/.  Pina  Mountain,  and  Sycd' 
more  Ganyon  inldemess.  Arizona. — Desig- 
nates areas  in  three  national  forest  primitive 
areas  in  Arlaona  as  the  Mount  Baldy  Wilder- 
ness, the  Pine  Mountain  WUdcrnees.  and  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Wildemees.  as  part  of  the 
national  wilderness  preaerv&tlon  system.  In 
accordance  with  the  provtslocs  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3.  1964.  S.  710.  P/S 
6/12/70. 

Narrouis  Unit.  Misaouri  ftluer  Basin  Proj- 
ect, Colorado. — Authorized  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  Nmtows 
unit  of  the  Misaourl  River  project,  which 
would  be  located  on  the  South  Platte  River 
in  northwestern  Colorado  to  supply  supple- 
mental irrlgaUon  water  to  168^70  acres  and 
to  provide  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  and  recreation  benefits  and  po- 
tential future  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies;  authorised  888.060.000  for  con- 
struction of  the  Narrows  unit.  PubUc  Law 
91-389. 

National  park  system  administration. — Op- 
dated  and  clarified  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  various  uniu  of  the  nationml 
park  system.  Public  Law  91-383. 

Pacific  Marina  Ftsheriea  Compact  amende 
ment*. — Granted  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Congress  to  an^endments  to  the  Pa- 
cific marine  flsheriee  compact  as  follows: 
by  recognizing  the  adherence  of  the  States 
of  Idaho  and  Alaska  to  the  compact  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  original  member  Statu 
tCallfomia,  Oreffon.  and  Washington);  mod- 
ifying the  reference  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
the  additional  wording  "and  adjacent  wa- 
ters" in  recognition  of  the  State  of  Alaska's 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Bering  Sea;  and  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  way  of  apportioning 
costs  of  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Oommlssion.  Public  Law  91-815. 
Point  Reyes  National  SeoMhore.  Cali- 
fornia.— Authorized  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  888385.000  to  assure  the  acquisi- 
tion or  all  remaining  non-Federal  lands 
needed  to  make  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  a  meaningful  unit  of  the  national 
park  system.  Public  Law.  91-333. 

Public  oimerihip  of  lands  in  Ped^rat  ree- 
lamatian  projects. — Clarified  the  acreage  lim- 
itation provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  with  respect  to  lands  owned  by  a 
State  or  local  government  entity  or  subdlTl- 
slon.  Public  Law  91-310. 

JEetouree  Recovery  Act  of  1870. — Amends 
the  Solid  Waste  Dispoeal  Act  to  emphasice 
recycling.  local  planning,  and  training  fuoc- 
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tlons;  authorizes  research  programs  of  831.5 
mUllon,  840.6  million,  840  million  and  838.6 
million  for  fiscal  years  1971.  1972.  1973  and 
1974.  respectively:  replaces  50  percent  State 
grants  for  planning  activities  with  66^  per- 
cent grants  to  single  muntcipallttes  and 
States,  and  76  percent  grants  for  planning 
solid  waste  programs  in  the  area  of  more 
than  one  municipality  or  State;  provides 
that  granu  may  be  used  for  ( 1 )  making 
surveys  of  solid  waste  problems.  (3)  prepar- 
ing solid  waste  disposal  plans  for  the  area 
leapeciajly  those  emphasizing  recycling).  <3) 
developing  proposals  for  demonstration  sys- 
tem grants,  and  li)  preparing  plans  for  col- 
lecting and  recovering  abandoned  motor  ve- 
hicle hulks;  provides  for  grants  to  varying 
sues  of  communities  to  dem:?n3tra*e  re- 
source recovery  systems  ar.d  authorizes  there- 
for annual  appropriations  of  830  million,  830 
million.  850  million  and  865  million  for  fiscal 
years  1971,  1973.  1973,  and  1974,  respectively; 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  guideimes  on  solid 
waste  management  practices  for  clrcuiauoa 
to  Sta.te  and  local  governments  and  requires 
him  to  recommend  model  codes  and  ordi- 
nances and  Issue  technical  information  on 
solid  waste  and  resource  recovery  methods 
to  solid  waste  agencies;  provides  training 
grants  to  assist  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonnel trained  in  the  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
covery equipment  and  systems;  requires  Fed- 
eral installations  and  federally  licensed  ac- 
tivities to  meet  solid  waste  guidelines; 
authorizes  a  two-year  study  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  national  disposal  sites  for  hazardous 
materials;  creates  and  authorizes  82  million 
for  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  which  is  to  make  a  report  by  June  30, 
1973;  authorizes  82  million  for  a  3-year  study 
of  issues  In  resource  recovery;  and  authorises 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  through  June 
30,  1964  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  excluding  those  funds  specifically  pro- 
vided therein.  HJl.  1183S.  P/H  6/4/70.  P/S 
amended  8/3/70. 

River  basin  plans  and  civil  works. — Au- 
thorized additional  appropriations  of  8810 
million  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years  ending 
calendar  year  I97i  for  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  previously  approved  by 
Congrees  for  flood  oontrol,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes.  Public  Law  91-383. 

Rirerton  extension  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  proiect,  Wyoming. — OonaoUdates 
the  aiverton  reclamation  project,  presently 
in  operation,  and  the  lands  of  the  former 
RIverton  extension  unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Project  now  In  Federal  owner- 
ship within  a  single  authorized  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project  to  provide  a  new 
repayment  plan  for  the  entire  unit  Including 
necessary  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of 
existing  facilities,  write-off  of  costs  a&sodated 
with  the  development  of  lands  found  to  be 
nonproductive,  and  provision  of  repayment 
assistance  from  power  revenues  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  Project.  S.  434.  P/S  4/37/ 
70.  P/H  amended  9/lO/TO. 

Rogue  River  Basin  project,  Oregon. — Au- 
thorized the  construction,  operstloo,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Merlin  dlvisloo.  Rogue 
River  Basin  redamatlon  project  in  Josephine 
County,  Oregon,  which  division  is  a  multlple- 
purpoee  water  resource  development  serving 
irrigation  water  to  more  than  D.OOO  acres,  for 
public  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  area  redevelopment,  and  flood 
control.  PubUc  Law  91-370. 

Saline  uMter  conuersioM  program. — Au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  8984173.000  for 
fiscal  year  1071  to  continue  the  desalting  re- 
search program  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Public  Law  91- 
331. 

Toivabe  Nationml  forest.  Nevada. — Ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  Tolyabe  Na- 
tional Forest  to  Include  13,930  acres  along 
the  Nevada  side  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  aid  In  the 


protection  and  management  of  the  various 
resources  of  the  area,  including  the  protec- 
tion, Improvement,  and  mamtenanoe  of  the 
watershed,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  natural 
environment  values  of  the  lands  in  t^e  l^ke 
Tahoe  Basin,  and  to  promote  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  theee  lands  urdcr 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  B\utained 
yield.  PubUc  Law  91-372. 

Touchel-WallA  Walls  project.  Oregon- 
Washington. — Authorized  8X3,774,000  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Toucbet 
division  of  the  Walla  Walla  reclamation  proj- 
ect in  southeastern  Washington  which  will 
supply  irrigation  water  to  approximately 
9.980  acres  of  land.  PubUc  Law  91-307. 

Volunteers  in  the  park  program — establish- 
ment.— Authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  enlist  the  services  of  volunteers  In 
programs  directly  related  to  the  public  serv- 
ice mlaslon  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service  and 
authorized  8100,000  annually  for  this  pur- 
poee.  Public  Law  81-867. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  amend- 
ments.— ^Amends  the  Water  Resouroee  Re- 
search Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  a  water  resouroee  re- 
search center  in  each  of  the  States  from 
8100.000  to  8300.000  annually  for  each  center: 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  informa- 
tion retrieval  and  dissemination  activities 
at  each  research  center;  and  makes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  eligible  to  receive  grants.  8.  3563. 
P/8  9/1/70. 

Wichita  Mountain  Wilderness,  Okla- 
homa.—Places  8.900  acres  of  the  50,000  acre 
Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Oklahoma  within  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  including  the 
5,000  acre  Charons  Garden  umt  and  the 
3,000  acre  Nortb  Mountain  Onlt.  S.  3223.  P/8 
4/37/70. 

Youth  Conservation  Corp« .^Established  a 
3-year  pUot  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram for  young  men  and  women.  15  throtigh 
18  years  of  age.  who  would  participate  in 
sunmier  work  and  educational  projects  In  our 
national  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  refugee  and  other  public  lands  ad- 
mlnlatered  by  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture.  Public  Law  91-378. 

Yuma  Mesa  Irri^afion  district.  Arizona. — 
Amends  Public  Law  394,  84th  Congress,  to 
authorize  for  the  Tuma  Mesa  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Oils  Project,  Arizona.  "trrigatJon  works 
and  facilities"  to  be  constructed  in  addition 
to  drainage  facilities  and  to  authorize  the 
existing  repayment  contract  to  be  amended 
accordingly.  S.  3883.  P/8  3/18/70.  P/H 
amended  9/10/70. 

Space 

NASA  authorisation.  1971. — Authorized 
the  appropriation  of  88,410,878,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (82,093,100.000  for  re- 
search and  development.  834.478.000  for  con- 
struction of  faolUUes,  and  88S8300.000  for 
researoh  and  program  m*nagement).  Public 
Law  91-803. 

Natiosial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. — 
Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  be  a  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  ^»aoe  CouncU.  HA.  18889. 
Public  Law  91-  . 

TaxaUon 

DLicrimiJiatory  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state carriers. — Eliminates  the  long-st&nd- 
Ing  burden  on  interstate  commerce  resulUng 
from  discriminatory  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion of  common  and  contract  carrier  trans- 
portation property  by  (a)  amending  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  declare  unlawful 
as  an  unreasonable  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  and  an  undue  burden  upon  in- 
terstate commerce,  a  State  or  local  tax  rate. 
asaesament.  or  collecUon  upon  the  trans- 
portation property  of  a  common  or  contract 
carrier  at  a  higher  level  than  upon  property 
In  the  same  taxing  district,  and  (b)  prooe- 
durally.  by  providing  a  remedy  In  ttks  Psd- 


eral  courts  for  common  and  oontract  car- 
riers against  the  collection  of  the  ezoasalve 
portion  of  any  tax  based  upon  such  unlaw- 
ful assessment  or  rate.  S.  2389.  P/S  1/30/70. 
Duty  Suspensions 

Copper. — CoDUnued  from  July  1.  1970, 
through  June  30.  1972.  the  present  suspen- 
sion of  duties  applicable  to  unwrought  cop- 
per (except  nickel  silver),  copper  waste  and 
scrap,  and  copper  articles  imported  to  be 
used  In  remanufacture  by  melting;  and  con- 
tinued the  suspension  of  the  additional 
duties  applicable  to  the  copper  content  of 
certain  copperbe&rlng  ores  and  materials  for 
the  same  period   PubUc  Law  91-306. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials. — Continued 
for  3  years,  unUl  the  close  of  September  30. 
1973,  the  period  dxiring  which  certain  dye- 
ing and  tanning  materials  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duty.  Public  Law  91-888. 

L-Dopa  — Amended  the  T&rlfl  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  by  adding  a  new  item  to 
suspend  for  a  period  of  3  years  the  duty  on 
L-Dopflk  a  new  drug  used  In  the  treaitCDent 
of  Parkinsonism.  PubUc  Law  91-809. 

Manganese  ore. — Continued  until  June  30. 
1973.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
manganese  ore   PubUc  Law  91-306. 

Employment  security  amendmenta. — Ex- 
tended coverage  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  to  more  than  4.7  miUlOD 
additional  Jobs;  established  a  permanent 
program  of  extended  benefits  for  people  who 
exhaust  their  regular  State  benefits  during 
periods  of  high  unemploynnent:  Improved  the 
nnfcfif.ing  of  the  unemp)o>'znent  compenAa- 
tlan  program:  and  made  other  changes  bo 
strengthen  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  Public  Law  91-073. 

V3JS,  "Ptiebio"  creic — rates. — ^Provided 
th^.  tos  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S.  'Tueblo"  who  were  illegally  detained 
during  1968  by  the  Democratic  People's  Be- 
pubUc  of  Korea  sbsJl  be  trvated  sa  serving 
in  a  combat  zone  and  wUl  receive  sn  exclu- 
sion from  Income  tax  for  their  pay  for  aerrloe 
in  the  Armed  Forces:  waived  unpaid  income 
taxes  and  Federal  death  taxes  for  the  mecn- 
ber  of  the  crew  killed  during  this  period: 
and  extended  the  Ume  for  filing  tax  returns, 
paying  taxes,  etc.  for  all  peraonnel  on  the 
ship.  Public  I«w  91-335. 

TransportstlaKi  and  Ooounertse 

Accessibility  of  public  facitities  to  phys- 
ically handicapped. — Provided  that  buUf&ngs 
and  structuree  which  must  be  used  try  the 
general  public  such  as  subwzy  stations  and 
surface  stations  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Capttal  Transporta- 
tion Acts  of  1900  and  1965.  or  Utle  IH  of  the 
Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Reg- 
ulation Compact,  be  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  acceaedble  to  the  peyaloAUy 
handicapped.   Public   Law   91-308. 

Airport  and  Airvaya  Development  Act. — 
Provided  for  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation  "a  airport  and  airway  sya- 
tetns;  repealed  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Trmnzportatlon  to 
formulate  and  recommend  to  Congren  within 
one  year  a  national  transportation  policy: 
established  a  Presidential  AriaUon  Advisory 
Commission:  authorized  expenditures  of  875 
million  for  planning  grantc.  at  815  mlUlon 
each  year:  8350  miUlon  for  air  carrier  and 
reUever  airport  development  for  each  of  5 
flsc&I  years  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1971.  axkd 
830  million  for  non-air  carrier  airport  de- 
velopment for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  and 
beginning  Id  fiscal  year  1971.  contract  au- 
thority up  to  8840  mllUon  for  5  fiscal  years, 
with  each  obligation  of  8380  mUllon  restricted 
to  3  years,  and  8350  mlUlon  for  air  navigation 
facllitlea  for  each  of  6  fisoal  year*:  Im- 
posed new  or  increased  user  taxes  as  follows: 
7  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  and  other 
fuels  used  In  non -commercial  aviation;  8 
percent  on  gross  amounts  of  domestic  atr- 
Uoe  paseenger  fares;   5  percent  tax  on  air 
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frelgtit  wiybllU;  »3  t»l  per  p«r80n  u»lng  In- 
ttrn«tlon»l  travrl  t»cUlU«i:  »n  annua.  clvU 
mlrcraft  u«r  tax.  plus  an  additional  pound- 
age tax  in  the  case  of  «rtaln  aircraft.  Reve- 
DUM  from  the  aviation  user  uies  art  to  be 
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1971  <»1M.500,000  for  mcqulBltlon.  consuuc- 
tlon  Of  reconstruction  o(  vessels,  and  con- 
struction—differenii&l  subeldy  and  cost  of 
nAtlonal    defense   featum    incident   to   tbe 

construction,  reconstruction  or  recondition- 


Dlwed  in  a  new  Airport  and  Airway  Trust     ing  of  Jfalpe;    »1B3   mlinon  for   payment  of 
piacra   111  a  ""_'"^^_  ._  ,^ ..,.„- wi^h.      rtHiKraHrtn-   in*-uiT»d   for   fihlDDlne   ooerftllon 


Fund  slmUar  in  nature  to  the  exlsUng  High- 
way Trust   Fund.   Public   Law   91-258 

Aviation  itar  risk  insurance  extension. — 
Extended  the  authority  to  provide  aviation 
war  riak  insurance  and  reinsurance  under 
title  XII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
for  a  years  through  September  7.  1975.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  9 1-399 

Cruise  ahip  regulaiiona. — Amended  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  eliminate  certain  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  unneceisartly  restrict  cnilae  op- 
erations ot  subsidized  Amcrtcan-flag  passen- 
ger vessels,  to  enable  these  vessels  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  with  foreign-flag  pas- 
senger vesrels,  and  to  vr it  permissive  author- 
ity In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
available  regularly  scheduled  vessel  passen- 
ger service  to  the  public.  Including  service 
In  some  areas  which  now  have  none.  Public 
Law  91-250 

Federal  Lotc-Emltsirm  VefHete  Procwre- 
ment  Act. — Channels  and  augments  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  procurement  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  such  a  way  as  to  stim- 
ulate the  development,  production  and  distri- 
bution of  motor  vehicle  propulsion  systems 
which  emit  few  or  no  pollutants;  seeks  to 
achieve  this  stimulation  by  requiring  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  available 
low-emisaion  vehicles  in  lieu  of  other  vehi- 
cles, thereby  creating  a  guaranteed  market 
which  addlUonally  provides  controlled  con- 
ditions for  field  testing  of  new  concepts  in 
automotive  propulsion;  authorises  annual 
appropriations  of  »50  million  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  S.  3072  P  3  3  28' 
70. 

Fi.thing  fleet  i-mprovement . — Extended 
and  broadened  the  construction  osl^tance 
program  under  the  United  States  Fishing 
Fleet  Improvement  Act  to  Include  recondi- 
tioning, conversion,  and  remodrtlng:  increas- 
ed the  authorization  for  appropriations  from 
•10  mllUon  annually  to  #20  million  for  fUcal 
years  1970.  1971.  and  1972:  provided  for  a 
class  differential  r«ther  than  the  present  in- 
dividual determination,  and  eliminated  sev- 
eral time-consomlng  provisions  resulting  In 
savings  of  tune  and  administrative  coste. 
Public  Law  91-279 

High-'Spe^d  Ground  Transportation  Act 
extension. — Extends  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  for  an  additional  year, 
uxttU  June  30.  1972.  and  autborUes  t2 1.700.- 
000  for  OscaJ  year  1971.  S.  3730.  P/S  7  30/70. 
HR.  17538.  H  Cal- 

International  Travel  Act  amendment. — 
Amends  the  IrternaUon&l  Travel  Act  of  1961 
in  order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  further  promoting  travel  to  the  United 
Sut<8.  provides  Federal  granu  to  assist 
States.  ciUes.  and  regional  groupings  of 
States  In  attrocang  foreign  rtsitors.  and  sets 
t^e  Federal  share  of  cost  of  any  relevant 
program  at  50  percent  of  Its  cost:  establishes 
in  the  Commerce  Deportment  a  United 
States  Travel  Service  to  be  beaded  by  on  As- 
Btstont  Secretary  of  Oominerce  for  Tourism 
(to  replace  the  present  Travel  Service  headed 
by  a  Director):  cre&tes  a  National  Tourism 
Resources  R«vlew  Commission  to  study  and 
moke  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  regarding  travel  needs  and  policies 
and  authorizes  11.250.000  for  this  purpose; 
and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $lb  mil- 
lion for  «ach  of  fiscal  years  1971,  1973  and 
1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
S.  1389  P  8  3/28/70.  H  R.  UfiSS.  P/H 
5  14  70:  PS  amended  5/31/70.  Senate  agreed 
to  conference  report  7/16/70.  Bouse  rejected 
conference  report  7/ 18/70. 

Marittme  aut horUation.  1971. — Autborlsed 
the  appropriation  of  •429.430.000  to  tbe 
Maritime  AdminlstratiOD  for  the  OacaJ  year 


obligations  incurred  for  shipping  operation 
subsidies;  ^19  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment expenses;  •4.676,000  for  reserve 
fleet  expenses;  16.8  million  for  operation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  King's 
Point.  New  York;  •3.446.000  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  marine  schools;  and  t4 
million  for  continued  operation  of  the  nu- 
clear ship  ■■Savannah").  Public  Law  91-247. 
iVational  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  amendments. — Authorised  appropriations 
of  txa  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  ^40 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973: 
broadened  the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle 
equipment"  to  include  related  automotive 
safety  devices  used  exclusively  to  safeguard 
motor  vehicles  and  passengers,  and  other 
highway  users  from  risk  of  accident,  injury 
or  death:  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  obtain  Information  relating 
to  ogrlcultuna  tractor  safety  and  report 
findings  and  r«comxnendatlona  thereon  to 
Con%teeA\  and  amended  the  act  in  several 
other  respects.  Public  Law  91-265. 

Political  broadctating. — Amends  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  repeal  the  equal-time  broadcast- 
ing requirement  relative  to  presidential  and 
vice- presidential  candidates:  limits  the 
charges  for  use  of  broadcasting  stations  by 
candidates  for  public  office  to  no  more  than 
the  station's  lowest  unit  charge  for  the  same 
amount  of  time:  and  places  a  celling  of 
•20.000  on  the  amount  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  or  others  on  their  behalf, 
may  spend  on  electronic  media  In  a  general 
election  S  3637  p  S  4  14  70.  P  H  amended 
a^ll  70.  Conference  report  fUed  8/13  70 

Public  Broadccstinif  Financing  Act  of 
1970. — Amends  the  Communications  Act  of 
1994  to  authorise  annual  appropriations  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1971.  1973  and  1973  for  the  continued 
financing  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  to  direct  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  broadcast  stations  receiving 
assistance  under  Title  IT  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  S.  3558.  P/S  5  19  70.  PH 
9/10/70, 

Aail  PasKcnger  Service  Act  of  fS70— Estab- 
lishes a  National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation 
to  provide  for  the  operation  or  passenger 
trains,  to  commence  service  on  March  1,  1971. 
and  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1971  approprla- 
tlotu  of  »40  million  to  the  corporation,  as 
well  OS  a  guarantee  of  •eo  million  In  30-year 
loans  to  the  corporation  to  finance  the  up- 
grading of  roadbeds  and  the  purchase  and 
rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock  and  for  other 
corporate  purposes.  The  bill  slso  authorises 
the  appropriation  of  •76  million  for  loans  or 
loon  guaranteea  to  provide  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  railroads  operating 
passenger  service    S.  3706.  PS  5  fl/70. 

Railroad  Safety  Act  and  Hazardous  Mate- 
riaU  TranitpoTtatton  Control  Act — Designed 
to  promote  safety  In  all  areas  of  railroad  op- 
eration, to  reduce  railroad  related  accidents, 
and  to  reduce  death  and  injuries  to  persons 
and  to  reduce  damage  to  property  caused  by 
accidents  Involving  any  carrter  of  hazardous 
materials.  S.  1933.  P/S  13/19/89.  P/H 
amended  8/6/70.  tn  conference. 

Shipper's  recovery  of  a  reasonabfe  attor- 
ney'.i  fee. — Puts  the  shipping  public,  espe- 
cially smoU  shippers,  householders,  and 
travelers  In  a  more  equal  bargaining  poslUon 
with  carriers  In  settlement  negotlattona  for 
recovery  of  damages  sustained  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  by  permitting  a  suc- 
cesafiU  plaintiff  to  recover  his  attorney's  fees 
If  be  allowed  the  carrier  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  to  settle  the  claim.  S.  1663.  PS 
1/38/ 70. 


Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act. — Provides  a  Federal  commitment  for  »10 
billion  In  funds  ovei  a  period  of  13  years 
for  urban  mass  transportation  programs;  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
incur  contractual  obligations  up  to  •a.l  bil- 
lion for  oil  authorized  programs  under  tbe 
amended  1964  act,  restricting  disbursement 
by  limitations  from  a  maximum  of  ^80  mil- 
lion prior  to  -July  I.  1971,  which  is  Increased 
by  specified  limitations  for  subsequent  yeftra 
reaching  a  maximum  of  ftl  S6  bilUon  on  July 
1,  1975.  and  •SI  billion  thereafter,  with  fur- 
ther authorization  requeats.  and  recom- 
mendations for  adjustment  in  the  schedule 
of  liquidating  appropriations,  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  at  2-year  intervals 
before  July  1.  1973  through  1982.  Changes 
use  of  the  discretionary  fund  from  tl3.5  mil* 
lion  to  1.5  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  authoriaed  to  be  obligated,  except 
that  an  additional  6  percent  may  be  used  If 
It  shall  not  prejudice  or  delay  pending  proj- 
ects of  other  StJates.  but  in  such  cose  no 
State  &h.ill  receive  more  than  26  percent  of 
the  grant  funds  made  available  by  the  ex- 
ception, and  authorises  a  new  program  of  1- 
year  loans  to  States  and  local  public  bodies. 
and  agencies  thereof,  for  the  acqulslUon  of 
real  property  reasonably  expected  to  be 
needed  and  used  for  urban  moss  transporta- 
tion purposes  within  a  reasonable  period.  S. 
3154.  P/3  3'3/70.  HM.  18186.  B.  Cal. 
Veterans 
Definition  of  "Child'  for  Veterans'  Bene- 
fit Purposes. — Revised  the  definition  of 
"child"  for  veterans'  benefit  purposes  to 
recognize  an  adopted  child  as  a  dependent 
from  tbe  date  of  issuance  of  an  interlocu- 
tory decree.  Public  Law  01-262. 

Croup  Life  Insurance. — Increased  from 
•10.000  to  •15.000  the  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  for  members  of  the 
uniformed   servlceB,    Public   Law    91-291- 

Medical  Benefits  for  Older  Veterans. — Pro- 
vides that  a  veteran  who  Is  In  receipt  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  pension  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  sign  under  oath  a  state- 
ment of  inability  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  in  or* 
der  to  g«ln  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  for 
a  non-service-connected  disability.  H.R. 
693.  P/H  6/2/69.  P/S  amended  10/21/69. 
House  agreed  to  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  6  4/70. 

Rcoupment  of  disability  severance  pay. — 
Lil>erallzed  tbe  conditions  under  which  tbe 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  la  required 
to  effect  recoupment  from  disability  com- 
pensation otherwise  payable  to  certain  dis- 
abled veterans.  Public  Law  91-241. 

Special  health  care  benefits  for  certain  sur- 
vitring  dependents. — Permits  the  surviving 
dependenu  ot  members  of  the  Armed  forces 
who  die  while  eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile 
fire  pay.  or  from  a  disease  or  Injury  incurred 
while  eligible  for  such  psy,  who  are  receiving 
benefits  under  the  special  program  for  the 
physically  handicapped  or  mentally  re- 
tarded provided  the  dvlUan  health  and  med- 
ical program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(OHAMPUS)  to  continue  to  receive  such  ben- 
efits until  they  pass  their  21st  birthday.  8. 
4148   P/S  ft-14-70.  H.R.  8418.  P  H  3-16-70. 

Specialized  medical  resmtrces. — ^Provides 
greater  fiezlbUlty  in  the  Veteran*  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  medical  care  program  by 
prortdlng  the  Administrator  with  greater  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  the  appointment  tjt 
nurses,  in  the  internship  and  residency  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  appointment  o!  dentists  of 
high  academic  and  research  standing  on  a 
temporary  full-time  or  part-time  boals.  H-R. 
9634.  P/H  6-2-69.  PS  amended  10-21-69. 
Hou.i»  agreed  to  Senate  amendments  with 
amendments  6-4-70. 

Veterans'  .Admlntxtratfon  rejrlonat  office  tn 
the  Philippines. — Extended  for  4  years,  until 
July  3.  1974.  tbe  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
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regional  office  In  the  PhUlpplnes.  Public  Law 
91-338. 

VeteraTis"  disability  compensation  in- 
crease. — Increased  by  8  percent  the  compen- 
sation payments  to  veterans  rated  10,  30 
and  30  percent  disabled;  increased  by  11 
[lercent  the  compensation  payments  to  vet- 
erans rated  50  jwrcent  to  90  percent  disabled; 
Increased  by  13  percent  the  compensation 
payments  for  the  totally  disabled;  Increased 
the  allowances  to  dependents  of  disabled 
veterans  whose  disability  Is  rated  at  50  per- 
cent or  higher:  made  the  compensation  In- 
Increoses  effective  July  1970;  eetabllshed  a 
presumption  in  the  cose  of  any  veteran  who 
served  for  90  days  and  who  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  not  less  than  6  months  during 
World  War  n.  tbe  Korean  conflict  or  the 
Vietnam  era  that  a  disability  suffered  from 
dietary  deficiencies,  forced  labor,  or  Inhu- 
mane treatment  is  service  connected  If  the 
disability  is  related  to  malnutrition,  or  If  tbe 
veteran  became  psychotic  within  3  years  of 
separation  from  military  service;  permitted  a 
remarried  widow  to  revert  to  her  earlier  eli- 
gibility for  compensation,  pension  and  educa- 
tion benefits  when  ber  second  marriage  Is 
ended  by  death  or  divorce;  clarified  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  all  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  questions 
of  entitlement  are  final  and  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Public  Law  91-376. 

Veterani'  Edtication  and  Training  Amend' 
menta  i4et.— Increaeed  by  34.8  percent  the 
basic  "GI  bill"  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  rates  for  veterans,  and  the 
allowances  for  farm  training  and  apprentice- 
ship programs;  increased  by  33  7  percent  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  subsistence 
allowance:  provided  a  special  supplementary 
assistance  allowance  for  educationally  dls- 
attvantoged  veterans;  established  a  predls- 
charge  educational  program  to  asaist  service- 
men in  preparing  for  future  education  while 
still  on  active  duty;  and  expanded  the  vet- 
erans' outreach  service  program  covering  the 
Veterans  Administration's  counseling  service 
to  advise  veterans  of  their  entitlements  and 
assist  them  in  gaining  employment.  Public 
Law  91-219. 

Welfare 

Social  security  and  railroad  retirement  ben- 
eflta. — Extends  for  4  months  the  period  for 
States  to  assure  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
social  security  beneficiaries  who  also  receive 
welfare  an  increase  of  at  least  84  in  their 
combined  income  from  social  security  and 
welfare,  and  accords  similar  treatment  to  In- 
creases in  railroad  retirement  benefits  which 
m^y  become  law  In  1971.  Public  Law  91-306. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  WtU  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEXX).  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRTPFIN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader,  first  of  all,  for  making 
a  copy  of  hi8  speech  available  to  me  so 
that  I  could  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
it  over. 

Obvioufily.  as  It  is  the  President's  pre- 
rogative to  send  such  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, it  is  certainly  the  prerogative  of 
the  majority  leader  to  make  such  com- 
ments as  he  has  ttiis  morning.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  President  In  every  respect  and 
it  would  not  be  surprismg  if  the  minority 
leader  does  not  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  insofar  as  some  aspects  of  his 
comment£  are  concerned. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  offer  any  re- 
buttal but  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  minority  leader  has  a  state- 
ment also  concerning  the  President's 
message.  Because  of  the  unusual  situa- 
tion this  morning,  he  was  not  able  to 
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read  the  statement,  but  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record. 

The  minority  leader's  statement  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
measures,  particularly  in  tbe  area  of 
crime  legislation,  have  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  President's  message,  as 
I  read  it  carefully,  speaks  generally  In 
terms  of  the  failure  by  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
would  agree  that  in  some  areas  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  more  active  and  more 
vigorous  than  the  other  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  face 
up  reallstlcaUy  to  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tion is  not  legislation  untU  it  Is  placed 
on  the  President's  desk  and  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  sign  It.  Many  times,  even 
though  a  bill  passes  this  body.  It  must 
come  back,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
ference report,  after  it  clears  the  other 
body.  50  that  sometimes  there  is  further 
action  the  Senate  has  to  take. 

But  the  majority  leader  is  perfectly 
correct  in  pointing  out  some  areas  where 
the  Senate  has  done  all  it  can  possibly 
do,  and  it  is  up  to  the  other  body  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  bills  become  law. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU^.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  his  tem- 
perate and  understanding  ronarks. 
What  be  says  It  true,  so  far  as  what  the 
Senate  has  done  is  concerned.  The  Joint 
leadership  has  tried  its  best  to  cooperate 
with  the  President. 

I  think  the  record  of  this  body  is  out- 
standing and  that  the  degree  of  coopera- 
tion has  been  excellent.  I  am  very  proud 
of  all  the  Members  of  this  body,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  for  the  way 
they  have  accommodated  themselves  as 
far  as  they  could  to  taking  up  this  legis- 
lation. 

Any  proposals  sent  by  the  President 
will.  I  want  to  assure  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  acting  minority  leader,  and 
the  President,  be  given  the  consideration 
which  they  deserve.  I  do  not  and  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  take  Presidential  recom- 
mendations lightly. 


ORDER     FOR     CONTINUATION     OF 
TRANSACTION         OP         ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  not  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  that  tbe  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  briefly,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Nel- 
son). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 
SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,   on 


September  10,  there  was  pubhshed  in  the 
Annlston,  Ala.,  Star  an  editorial  entitled 
"Cutting  the  Space  Muscle." 

Not  long  ago,  I  made  a  few  comments 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  some 
of  the  disturbances  being  brought  about 
by  the  drastic  treatment  of  the  space 
program. 

This  editorial  deals  with  it  in  a  prac- 


tical and  understandable  way.  pointing 
out.  as  I  did  previously,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  well  known,  historic  Von  Braun 
team  Is  being  broken  up  by  the  action 
that  has  been  taken  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  has  resulted. 

Let  me  quote  just  one  paragraph  from 
the  editorial: 

One  wonders  what  the  reaction  would  be 
If  a  slump  of  similar  scale  hit  a  ma}or  in- 
dustry such  as  auto  or  steel.  It  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  government  or  public  showing  so 
little  urgency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rxoobd, 
as  follows : 

Ctrmsf  c  TBS  Spocs  MuacLS 

Chagrin  of  the  space-science  community 
at  the  latest  cut-backs  In  funds  and  pro- 
grams Is  understandable  enough. 

The  elimination  of  two  more  moon  Land- 
ings— down  three  now,  not  counting  unsuc- 
cesafiU  Apollo  13.  from  the  original  10-mls- 
Glon  schedule — will  mean  a  savings  of  some 
•42  million,  but  also  a  rejuggUng  of  lunar 
exploration  priorities  and  the  inevitable  can- 
celing of  some  treasured  experiments. 

But  there  are  still  four  landings  oo  the 
schedule  through  mid- 1972.  plus  8kylab.  the 
prototype  space  station  in  permanent  orbit. 
And  even  after  the  congreosional  cuts,  the 
space  budget  is  stUI  SSJl  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent &5cal  year,  scarcely  a  starvation  diet 
when  a  mounting  federal  deficit  Is  going  no 
one  knows  how  high. 

But  there  Is  more  than  projects  and  hard- 
ware to  the  space  story.  Viewed  tn  human 
terms,  the  situation  should  be  very  disturb- 
ing indeed,  and  not  only  to  the  Ep«ceinan. 

NASA  chief  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine  says  the 
cuts  meaji  700  of  his  own  people  will  have  to 
go  plus  aome  3300  employes  of  tbe  ageccy's 
oivUlan  contractors. 

No  one.  apparently.  Is  Immune  from  the  az. 
At  least  seven,  and  possibly  more,  of  tiie 
Oermsin  roclcet  experts  brought  to  the  United 
States  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— the  famed 
Wemher  von  Braun  team,  the  naturalised 
founding  fathers  of  tbe  Amerloan  spooe  ef- 
fort, so  to  ipeak — ore  among  those  being 
let  out. 

In  a  generally  ailing  aerospace  Industry — 
midsummer  employment  down  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  from  a  1968  high  of  1,- 
418.000 — the  pxuely  space  segment  stands  out 
as  a  disaster  area. 

With  NASA  now  down  to  about  30.000  and 
its  civilian  associates  drofiplng  to  143.000. 
aoearding  to  Palne's  estimate,  total  space 
employment  has  been  cut  In  half.  At  Oape 
Kennedy  two  out  of  every  five  Jobe  ore  gotie. 
All  In  a  short  three  yean. 

TTilB  state  of  affairs  Is  scarcely  a  secret. 
TTie  media  has  kept  us  well  informed  of  the 
lald-olT  engineers  operating  dairy  etands,  the 
mathematicians  taking  core  of  the  bouse 
while  wives  work.  In  such  Individual  terms. 
tbe  situation  Is  dlstuxbing  enough.  In  the 
mass,  this  waste  of  human  resources  Is 
appalling. 

One  wonders  what  the  reaction  would  be  tf 
a  slump  of  similar  scale  hit  a  major  IncTostry 
such  OS  auto  or  steel,  tt  Is  dUScuIt  to  imagtlie 
government  or  public  showing  so  little 
ui^ency. 

We  have  been  brilliantly  succenful  in  plac- 
ing men  on  the  moon.  We  must  be  able  to 
do  t»etter  than  this  tn  utilising  tbe  brain  and 
muscle  power  that  got  them  there. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  consider  a  nomination  on  the 
executive  calendar.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  <B4r. 
NauoH  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
ol  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  o(  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  executive  calendar. 


RATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADJCQaSTRATION 

The  anlatant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Herman  Nickerson.  Jr.,  o( 
Maine,  to  lie  Admlnistratf  r  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration, 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
abjection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PANND)  obtained  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS—DIRECT POPULAR  ELEC- 
TION OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE   VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr,  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
that  morning  bu.^iness  be  closed  and 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  without  the  Senator 
from  Ariiona  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  jalnt  resolu- 
tion b;  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUovs:  Calendar  No.  1135  (8  J.  Res. 
1 1  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution. 

uwumcouv-coiraxirT  msgpnar 

Mr.  GRIWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader,  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr,  Byu),  and  others  who  have 
an  interest  one  way  or  tiie  other  in  the 
pending  amendment  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  MlchJRan  offered  on  Fri- 
day wHh  the  eospoawrshlp  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland   iMr.  Tydcigs). 

As  best  we  can  determine,  there  Is 
no  objection  to  a  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment tomorrow  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  taken  tomorrow  at  2:30  pm. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  would  the  Senator 
agree  to  amend  his  request  to  Include  1 
hour  of  controlled  time  beginning  at 
1:S0  tomorrow  afternoon,  the  time  to  be 
equally  dlWded  between  the  able  acting 
minority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiaim  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  vote  to  occur 
at  2 :  30  tomorrow  af  temwjn  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
an  excellent  suggestion  and  I  amend 
my  request  accordingly. 

The  PRESLDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  as  modified? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, would  the  Chair  withhold  for  just 
one  moment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  f>Tesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  great  feel- 
ing of  camaraderie  for  the  purpose  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. I  am  very  anxious  to  see  his 
amendment  come  to  a  vote.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  In  the  next  hour  or  two  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate can  set  a  time  certain,  not  just  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  but  also  with  respect  to  other 
possible  amendments  and  final  passage 
so  we  can  pat  this  matter  behind  us  and 
move  on  with  other  business.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  be  given  the  right  to 
vote  on  this  matter. 

It  Is  to  this  end  that  with  great  re- 
luctance I  feel  compelled  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  Later  In  the  day, 
however,  I  tnay  make  the  same  proposal 
or  a  similar  proposal,  or  be  prepared  to 
agree  to  a  .similar  proposal. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr,  President,  some  of 
those  beating  the  drums  for  the  direct 
popular  elecUon  amendment  have 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  has  been 
discussed  for  decades. 

In  an  editorial  arguing  for  the  direct 
election  amendment,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  pointed  out: 

The  propoMU  in  fact  lsa>  b«en  eumlQ«d 
and  debated  in  the  most  pervasive  deptii  by 
the  rofemost  authorities  during  the  ptt«t  tew 
yean,  time  and  igaln. 

Yes.  It  Is  true  that  the  Idea  of  the  direct 
popular  election  amendment  Is  nothing 
new. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Idea  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time  Is  hatdly  any  rec- 
ommendation for  It. 

Indeed.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
constitutional  experts  throughout  the 
years  of  discussion  have  found  numerous 


pitfalls  In  the  proposal.  That  Is  why  It 
has  not  been  adopted  before:  that  Is  why 
we  should  not  endorse  it  now. 

We  have  heard  all  these  problems  dis- 
cussed here. 

The  amendment  would  encourage 
splinter  parties  and  could  destroy  the 
two-party  system. 

The  amendment  would  necessitate  na- 
tional control  of  every  aspect  of  the  elec- 
toral process. 

There  would  be  an  Irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  electoral  fraud. 

We  are  trying  to  avoid  any  election 
crisis,  but  what  would  happen  In  an  ex- 
tremely close  vote  count  where  there 
might  be  calls  for  a  national  recount. 
There  could  be  chaos. 

All  of  these  are  valid  arguments 
against  the  amendment 

But  I  am  more  concerned  about  what 
the  amendment  could  do  to  the  Federal 
system  of  government.  This  amendment 
would  simply  be  another  step  in  break- 
ing do«-n  the  State  as  a  unit  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
restore  States  to  the  rightful  place  In  the 
American  system. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  established  the 
electoral  college  as  an  Integral  part  of 
our  federal  system.  Certainly  there 
have  been  changes  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege—and there  should  be  more.  But  to 
aboUsh  the  concept  entirely  would  be  a 
change  in  the  basic  fitKr  of  our  Nation 
and  a  slap  at  the  integrity  of  the  States, 

That  is  why  I  back  the  district  plan. 
It  would  guarantee  that  each  State 
would  have  two  electoral  votes  which 
would  go  to  the  Presidential  candidate 
winning  the  popular  election  within  the 
Stale,  Then,  the  wlimlng  candidate  with- 
in each  congressional  district  would  get 
one  more  vote. 

This  would  do  away  with  the  current 
"winner-take-ali "  system  by  which  the 
presidential  candidate  polling  the  most 
votes  within  a  State  gets  all  that  State's 
electoral  votes.  It  also  would  bind  the 
electoral  votes  to  the  candidate  winning 
them. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  I  do  not 
see  any  likelihood  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion amendment  would  ever  be  ratified 
by  the  necessary  three  quarters  of  the 
State  legislatures  even  If  It  should  make 
It  through  Congress. 

Thirty-four  States  would  lose  influence 
in  presidential  elections  If  the  direct 
amendment  were  ratified.  Why  should 
their  legislatures  approve  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  there 
would  be  a  29-percent  loss  of  Influence. 
Under  the  electoral  college  system,  the 
State  has  reasonably  close  to  1  percent 
of  the  vote  that  chooses  the  President — 
the  exact  figure  Is  0.93  percent.  But  If 
the  direct  popular  election  concept  were 
In  force  2  years  ago.  Arizona  would  have 
had  only  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  a 
voice  In  this  election. 

This  loss  of  Influence  In  chcwslng  the 
President  would  be  accompanied  In- 
evitably by  a  decline  In  representation 
at  the  national  conventions  where  candi- 
dates are  selected  and  platforms  written. 

The  Amendment  also  would  bring 
fundamental  changes  In  campaigning. 
Presidential  candidates  would  eoncen- 
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trate  on  the  eastern  corridor  and  the 
populous  Industrialized  cities.  Ignoring 
the  more  sparsely  settled  areas. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Federal 
programs  also  would  neglect  the  smaller 
States  because  they  would  have  little 
political  dout  In  choosing  the  executive 
branch. 

Which  brings  us  right  back  to  one  of 
the  Issues  debated  by  framers  of  our 
Constitution  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
I  think  we  should  maintain  the  concepts 
of  that  Constitution,  even  though  we 
may  have  to  make  some  simple  technical 
adjustments  In  It  occasionally. 

NO    GREATUI    FEAHD    IHCTNTIVC    UKDXB    OnXCT 

nxcnoit 

iSr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
seven  points  raised  against  direct  elec- 
tion in  the  minority  report  and  stressed 
by  Serutor  Hrttska  recently  on  the  floor 
Is  the  question  of  vote  fraud  and  other 
Irregularities.  Relying  heavily  on  Theo- 
dore White  and  Alex  Bickel  and  Ernest 
Brown,  the  minority  argued  that  direct 
popular  election  would  "create  an  Irre- 
sistible temptation  to  electoral  fraud  " 
The  reason  for  this,  according  to  Blckel, 
is  that  under  direct  election  e\^ry  popu- 
lar vote  would  count.  From  this  point,  he 
goes  on  to  ask,  with  a  great  lack  of  logic : 

If  everyttiing  depended  on  the  total  popu- 
lar vote,  would  we  not  likely  face  in  each 
clo«e  elecUoa  .  ,  .  r«-examlaatlon  of  every 
iMkilot  box  and  voting  machine  in  the  coun- 
try, not  to  mention  also  the  records  of  regis- 
tration and  quaUficatlons  of  voters? 

The  minority  also  argues,  moreover, 
that  the  present  electoral  system  mlnl- 
mlises  the  risks  of  vote  fraud  and  other 
Irregularities.  They  have  reached  this 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  White's  testi- 
mony that  the  present  system  discour- 
ages fraud  because  It  "seals  off"  and 
"compartmentalizes"  voting  Irregulari- 
ties within  each  State. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  set  of  factual 
data,  I  think  It  Is  very  easy  to  suggest 
that  the  exact  opposite  Is  likely  to  be 
the  case:  namely,  that  direct  popular 
election  would  tend  to  discourage  fraud. 
And,  I  might  add.  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son that  the  minority  claims  will  cause 
it  to  proliferate.  The  present  sy.swm  ac- 
tually places  a  premium  on  the  kind  of 
voting  irregularities  that  most  often  oc- 
cur— the  casting  of  fraudulent  ballots— 
because  this  type  of  activity  can  exist 
only  where  It  Is  either,  first,  far  removed 
from  the  public's  eye:  second.  Is  con- 
doned by  the  public:  third,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  opposlrig  politi(:al  party.  By  "com- 
partmentalizing'' fraud,  the  present  sys- 
tem creates  tliese  very  conditions. 

There  is.  in  addition,  an  even  more 
fundamental  point  and  that  concerns  the 
incentive  to  fraud  In  the  first  place. 
Again,  by  "compartmentalizing"  fraud, 
the  present  system  offers  a  healthy  re- 
ward because  a  relatively  small  number 
of  fraudulent  popular  votes  can  swing  a 
large  block  of  electoral  votes.  In  short. 
imder  the  present  system,  fraudulent 
popular  votes  are  likely  to  have  a  greater 
Impact  than  a  like  number  of  fraudulent 
popular  votes  under  direct  election. 

Under  direct  popular  election.  If  fraud 
were  to  occur  It  would  affect  only  the  ac- 
tual number  of  fraudulent  popular  votes 
cast.  It  could  not,  as  imder  the  present 


system,  produce  a  distorted  statewide 
electoral  result.  Instead,  by  commingling 
those  fraudulent  popular  votes  in  a  na- 
tionwide total  of  more  than  7S  mllUon 
their  Impact  will  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  net  effect  of  direct  popular 
election,  therefore,  is  to  minimize  the  ef- 
fect of  voting  irregularity  by  diiutmg  its 
impact  through  the  nationwide  popular 
vote  count — in  contrast  to  the  present 
system,  where  Its  Impact  Is  magnified 
precisely  because  It  Is  "sealed  off"  within 
a  State, 

Once  again,  I  want  to  make  the  point 
as  strongly  as  I  am  able:  Fraud  is  en- 
couraged or  discouraged  by  Its  likely  Im- 
pact. The  incentive  is  the  result  and,  sec- 
ond, the  ease  with  which  It  can  be 
brought  off.  The  present  system  provides 
tiiAt  incentive:  that  is.  a  State's  electoral 
vote  and  also  the  conditions  under  which 
it  can  fiourish.  that  Is,  lack  of  public  scru- 
tiny, or  one-partyism. 

The  following  is  a  mathematical  com- 
parison of  the  Impact  of  fraud  imder  the 
present  system  as  compared  to  the  effect 
the  same  number  of  fraudulent  votes 
would  have  under  direct  electicoi.  In  Cal- 
ifornia In  1S«0,  a  change  of  only  35,000 
popular  votes  would  have  changed  the 
statewide  result  and  tipped  40  electoral 
votes  from  one  column  to  another.  Let  us 
assume  It  was  possible  to  have  cast  25,000 
fraudulent  votes  in  California  in  1980. 
Would  those  25,000  votes  have  had  a 
greater  Impact  imder  the  present  system 
or  direct  election? 

By  tipping  California's  40  electoral  votes, 
as  would  have  occurred  under  the  present 
system,  36,000  fraudulent  votes  would  liav* 
decisively  alTected  7  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote  total.  Under  direct  popular  election.  In 
contrast.  35.000  fraudulent  votes  would  have 
been  diluted  in  a  nationwide  popular  vote 
total  of  about  65  million  votes — an  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  0.O0OS8S  percent.  Thtjs,  the 
difference  in  impact  is  nearly  300  times 
greater  under  the  present  system. 

Again,  I  think  the  pomt  that  must  be  em- 
phasized and  reemphasized  is  that  fraud  la 
more  Ukely  to  talte  place  where  the  Impact 
of  such  fraud  Is  magnified — and  as  we  have 
Just  seen,  the  impact  of  fraud  is  magnified 
under  the  present  system. 

Furthermore.  In  terms  of  impact,  it  is  ab- 
solute iKiDsense  to  argue  that  by  aeallug 
off  fraud  within  a  State  it  will  have  no 
meaxUng  for  the  national  outcome.  Remem- 
ber, this  is  not  a  gut>ematorlal  election  but  a 
Presidential  election  wllliin  a  State  and  if  a 
Statewide  result  is  fraudulently  procured, 
then  it  means  in  the  national  counting  of 
State  electoral  votes  some  fraudulent  State 
results  a-Ul  b«  ubulated.  That.  In  short, 
means  it  could  affect  the  national  electoral 
count.  To  argue  that  a  "sealed  oS"  fraudu- 
lent State  result  will  have  no  Impact  on  the 
choice  of  s  President  is  just  not  accurate.  If 
the  election  Is  close  it  very  wen  might  affect 
the  result — just  as  a  few  popular  votes 
fraudulently  secured  under  direct  election 
might  affect  the  outcome  In  a  very  close  race. 

That  leads  me  to  another  point ;  The  State- 
wide results  that  might  be  influenced  by 
fraud  are  Ukely  to  require  less  effort  than 
would  he  needed  to  mfluence  a  nationwide 
count.  For  example,  the  popular  vote  differ- 
ence between  Nixon  and  Humphrey  In  1948 
was  about  600,000  but  the  number  of  popular 
votes  fnudulently  procured  that  would  have 
been  neoeaaary  to  turn  the  electoral  r«sult 
around  was  only  41,000  tmdar  the  present 
system. 

The  Theodore  White  argument,  so 
ardently  embraced  by  the  senior  Senator 


from  Nebraska.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note, 
really  falls  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
question  of  how  to  prevent  fraud.  In  es- 
sence, what  Mr.  White  and  Senator 
HrnisKA  are  saying  is  that  we  ought  to 
.stick  «-ith  the  present  electoral  system 
tiecause  the  fraud  it  engenders  is  a  known 
commodity.  Thus,  White  could  say; 

Onder  tlu  present  electoral  system  .  .  . 
crooks  in  such  areas  are  limited  to  toying 
with  the  electoral  rote  of  one  State  only: 
and  then  only  when  margins  are  exceptional- 
ly tight,  even  then,  when  the  dial  riggers, 
ballot  stuffers.  late  counters  and  recountcta 
are  stimulated  to  play  electaon  mglrt  poker 
with  the  results,  their  art  la  tialaxioad  by 
crooks  of  the  other  party  playing  the  some 
game. 

It  Is  inoredlble  to  me  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  Theodore 
White  would  have  put  themselves  in  a 
position  of  defending  tWs  kind  of  system. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  White  has  neglected 
to  point  out  that  the  kind  of  fraud  and 
voting  irregularities  be  so  vividly  depicts 
has  been  occurring  In  those  places  that 
are  controlled  by  one  party.  And  fraud 
will  continue  in  those  places  because  un- 
der the  present  electoral  system  there  is 
no  incentive  for  the  other  party  to  watch 
the  polls.  _^_ 

Professor  Freund  has  said,  in  response 
to  the  chaiw  that  direct  popular  election 
would  Increaae  the  Incentive  to  fraud  be- 
cause in  a  close  election  every  vote  would 
count,  that 

If  thla  prognoolB  were  true.  It  would  under- 
score the  virtu*  of  tht  popular  vote.  Surely. 
It  is  a  poor  way  of  dealing  with  potential 
fraud  to  discourage  It  by  detracting  from  the 
value  of  boneat  votas  in  the  eieetoral  oount. 

What  Freund  has  argued,  and  I  agree. 
Is  thai  under  direct  election — precisely 
because  every  vote  will  coimt — we  will 
have  better  policing  by  the  parties  them- 
selves and  possibly  even  better  electoral 
counting  and  procedural  safeguards. 
Thus,  he  contendis: 

If  direct  popular  alacUon  serves  oa  a 
stimulus  to  more  exiwdiuous  and  trust- 
worthy pisioedures  for  casting  and  counting 
baUota  and  seCtUng  oontaata,  it  will  bava 
produced  a  welcome  by-product  la  the  elec- 
toral process. 

According  to  White  himself,  it  should 
be  pointed  out: 

Over  mo«t  of  the  United  States  votes  are 
cast  and  counted  honestly.  No  one  anymore 
can  steal  an  election  that  la  not  dooe  to 
begin  with,  and  in  the  past  generation  vote 
fraud  has  dimlnlabed  dramadcallr. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  has  "diminished 

dramatically,"  it  is  safe  to  suggest  is 
that  the  increase  In  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  has  tended  to  diminish  the 
impact  of  fraud  and  as  the  two-party 
system  has  spread  the  number  of  votes 
cast  has  risen — and  this  Is  precisely  what 
direct  election  would  do. 

One  final  look  at  White:  To  say  that 
because  a  popular  vote  cast  In  one  State 
will  count  the  same  as  a  vote  cast  in 
another  State  "The  pressure  to  cheat  or 
call  recounts  must  penetrate  everywhere" 
is  a  cotu:lu£ion  that  does  not  follow  losi- 
cally  from  the  facts.  The  fact  Is  that  un- 
der a  nationwide  popular  vote  the  extent 
of  the  fraud  necessary  to  change  an  out- 
come would  have  to  be  so  massive,  cut 
across  so  many  State  liiws,  permeate  nor- 
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mally  honest  counting  units,  and  require 
so  many  crooks,  that  such  a  concerted 
eHort  to  steal  an  election  could  not  with- 
stand public  scrutiny.  What  White  Is  say- 
ing. In  effect.  Is  that  if  we  had  direct  elec- 
tion overnight  we  would  become  a  nation 
ol  ballotstuffers. 

As  Richard  Scammon  has  said.  "Fraud 
Is  more  tied  to  the  mores  of  the  commu- 
nity" than  to  any  other  factor.  In  con- 
clusion, there  Is  simply  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  an  increased 
incentive  to  commit  fraud  under  direct 
election  .^     ^  „, 

Just  this  past  Friday.  President  NUon 
reiterated  his  support  for  direct  elecUon 
in  a  message  to  Congress.  He  sounded  a 
note  of  urgency  as  he  said : 

No  oat  subject  more  profoundly  InvolvM 
the  Ueue  ot  popular  sovereignty  tbmn  tUe 
method  ot  el»oUng  the  president  Por  almost 
two  oenturles  tlie  system  of  the  electoral 
college  has  somehow  worked,  slbelt  Just 
bsrely  st  tunes,  and  »t  other  times  even 
doubtfully.  Every  four  years  the  American 
democracy  places  a  Urge,  unacceptable,  and 
unnecessary  wager  that  It  wUl  work  one  more 
Ume  that  somehow  an  institution  that  never 
in  any  event  funcUoned  the  wny  the  tramers 
of  the  oonaUtutlon  anticipated,  will  some- 
how confer  the  presidency  on  that  candidate 
who  obtains  the  largest  number  of  votes. 
The  electoral  ooUege  need  not  do  so.  Indeed 
on  occasion  It  has  not  done  so.  But  far  more 
importantly— whatever  the  popular  vote- 
it  need  not  confer  the  presidency  on  any 
candidate.  If  none  has  a  majority  o<  the 
electoral  vote. 

Our  ability  to  change  this  system  In  time 
for  the  197a  electlooa  u  a  touchatooe  of  the 
impulse  to  reform  In  Amertoa  today.  It  will 
be  the  measure  of  our  ability  to  avert  calam- 
ity by  anudpaclng  it. 

As  I  stated  In  my  October  19«»  meMage,  I 
originally  favored  other  methods  of  reform- 
ing the  electoral  colUge  system,  but  the  pas- 
mn  by  the  House  ot  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion plan  indicated  that  this  thoroughly  ac- 
ceptable reform  could  be  achieved,  and  I 
accordingly  supported  It  nnfortunately.  the 
Senate  has  not  completed  acUon  Time  Is 
running  out.  But  It  Is  still  possible  to  pass 
the  measure  and  to  amend  the  CtonstltuUon 
in  ame  for  the  1971  electloDS. 

Mr.  President,  lUustiatlve  of  the  anu- 
ments  of  opponents  of  direct  election 
was  an  article  by  syndicated  columnist 
Kevin  Phillips,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  1 1. 1870.  In  part 
he  says: 

To  Ulustiate  the  southern  and  western 
loss  ot  power,  consider  that  m  1»««  (per  the 
19«0  census).  Connecticut,  CttUhoma.  and 
South  Carolina  each  enjoyed  8  electoral 
votes,  but  in  terms  of  popular  vote.  Con- 
necticut sent  1J6  mlUlon  to  the  polls  In 
Igga.  0»lahoma  M3.000.  and  South  CaroUna 

only' err  floo 
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It  should  be  apparent  to  any  fair- 
minded  Senator  that  the  argument  here 
is  that  some  States  should  continue  to 
have  disproportionate  power  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President  regardless  of  popu- 
lation. This,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely 
what  electoral  reform  in  the  form  of 
direct  election  Is  all  about — to  let  each 
vote  of  each  cltiien  count  equally.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
President  of  the  ipeople,  not  of  the  States, 
and  each  of  these  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  his  election  under 
B  system  of  election  which  guarantees 
equal  weight  to  each  vote. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  11,  l»70| 

Q^CTOSAL     C01.1,B0S     POLTTICa 

(By  Kevin  P.  PbUllpsi 
The  Senate  has  begun  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment  to  the  D.a.  Constitution  that  would 
abolish  the  Electoral  College  method  of  choos- 
ing a  Prvaldent  In  favor  of  direct,  nation- 
wide popular  election. 

Two-thirds  support  wlU  be  necessary  to 
push  this  change  through  the  Senate,  and 
a  cloee  flght  is  expected.  The  balance  of 
power  Is  generally  thought  to  rest  with  an 
undecided  bloc  of  Parm  Belt  Republicans 
(Dole.  Pearson.  Young,  and  Miller),  small- 
state'  Northeastern  Republicans  (Prouty. 
Cotton.  Bogss.  and  WUllams).  Southern 
Democrats  (Spong.  Byrd.  Pulbrlght.  Hollmgs 
end  Long)  and  Hocty  Mountain  DemocraU 
(Cannon.  McGee.  Moss,  and  Anderson). 

Such  IndecUdon  Is  surprising  because  the 
amendment  In  question,  pushed  by  the  Sen- 
ate*s  leading  liberals,  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  national  political  muscle  of  the  more 
conservative  South,  Parm  Belt.  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  othor  lightly  populated  states.  The 
detriment  to  these  areas  can  be  measured  In 
three  ways:  (U  diminished  local  porwer  In 
President  elections;  (3)  reduced  representa- 
tion and  Influence  la  both  parties:  and  (3) 
decreased  local  orientation  of  national  party 
platforms  and  administration. 

To  Illustrate  the  Southern  and  Weetern 
loss  ot  power,  consider  that  In  1968  (per  the 
19«0  census).  Connecticut.  Oklahoma,  and 
South  Carolina  each  enjoyed  8  electoral  votes, 
but  In  terms  of  popular  vote,  Connecticut 
sent  1.36  mUllon  to  the  polls  In  1968.  Okla- 
homa 943.000.  and  South  Carolina  only 
867.000. 

Secondly,  the  change  to  direct  election 
would  greaUy  affect  the  regional  distribution 
of  power  within  the  two  parties,  especially 
at  presidential  conventions. 

Delegates  are  now  apportioned  to  states 
on  the  basis  of  Eleotoral  College  strength, 
with  bonuses  for  partisan  performance.  Abol- 
lUon  ot  the  Electoral  College  would  presum- 
ably shift  delegate  apportionment  to  a  sys- 
tem based  either  on  loul  vote  cast  In  the 
prior  election  or  toul  vote  cast  for  the  party's 
nominee. 

In  the  Democratic  Party,  such  a  change, 
which  may  come  regardless  as  "reform," 
would  greatly  weaken  moderate-to-conserva- 
Uve  Influence  The  South,  Plains,  and  Rocky 
Mountains  had  30  percent  of  the  1968  dele- 
gates but  cast  only  30  per  cent  of  Hum- 
phreys vote,  whereas  the  liberal  blg-clty 
states  of  Massachusetts,  New  Tork,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  California,  and  Ohio  had 
only  38  per  cent  of  the  delegates  but  cast 
43  per  cent  of  Humphreys  November  ballots. 
A  delegate  reapportionment  of  this  mag- 
nitude wotUd  put  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  bands  of  left -liberals  whose  stance  would 
injure  party  candidates  In  the  South,  Border. 
Plains,  and  Rocky  Mountains.  (Direct  elec- 
tion would  also  promote  this  liberal  bias  by 
dlspelluig  Democratic  electoral  vote  concern 
with  eking  out  three-way  plurallOea  In  Teias, 
say.  or  Missouri  or  Georgia.) 

U  electoral  reform  shifts  the  DemocraU 
to  the  left,  pushing  oonaervaUves  and  Wal- 
lacoltes  into  the  OOP.  the  Republicans  would 
probably  remain  con.servatIve-onented.  How- 
ever. If  Electoral  College  abandonment  were 
to  »use  OOP  delegates  to  be  apportioned 
by  votes  cast  for  the  last  party  Presidential 
candidate,  this  would  sharply  reduce  the  con- 
vention power  of  the  low  turnout  and  now 
bonus-weighted  South,  Plains,  and  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Under  present  Ideological  circumstances, 
now  that  American  poUtles  Is  no  longer  di- 
vided by  the  (Jlvll  War,  the  Electoral  CoUege 
favors  a  Republican  coalition  based  In  the 
South,  Midwest.  Wast,  and  small  states.  OOP 


Senators  from  these  areas  would  be  foolish 
to  abandon  a  system  that  has  a  buUt-ln  bias 
toward  such  a  coalition  In  favor  of  one 
which,  at  beet.  sacrlBcas  these  regional  ad- 
vantages. 

Por  these  reasons.  Southern.  Parm  Belt, 
Rocky  MounlaU.  and  other  small  states  have 
good  reason  to  oppose  aboUtlon  of  the  Klec- 
loral  College,  and  If  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  passes  the  Senate.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  ratified  by  the  states. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  derlt 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      POR      TRANSACTION      OP 

FURTHER      ROUTINE      MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  to  permit  further  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RESOURCE  RECOViaiY  ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HS..  U833. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill    iHJl. 
11833)   to  amend  the  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  in  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve  re- 
search programs  pursuant  to  such  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
ttiat  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorised  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding   Officer   appointed   Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr    MDSKa.  Mr.  Eaolitom,  Mr. 
Booos,  and  Mr.  Bakei  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  TO- 
MORROW AT  B:30  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  POR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  following  the 
disposition  of  any  unobjected  to  items  on 
the  legislative  calendar,  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  be  rec- 
ognized tor  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WltJiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtasaicHT)  on  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY    TO    WEDNESDAY,    SEP- 
TEMBER 16,  1970,  AT  10  A.M. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the    conclusion    ot    business    tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  ajn.  on  Wednesday  next. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY  TO  THURSDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 17,  1970.  AT  10  AJ*. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  ot  business  on  Wednes- 
day next,  the  Senate  Etand  in  adjourn, 
ment  until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  next. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  FRIDAY.  SEPTEM- 
BER 18.  1970.  AT  10  A.M. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Thursday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until   10  o'clock  Friday  morning 
next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 

FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER 

21.  1970,  AT  10  KM. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Friday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
imtll  the  following  Monday  at  10  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  morning  business  be  closed  and  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orilered. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ot  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President. 

TUS    TTOtNGS-CaiVflN    ASSSNDMCMT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  ot  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
which  provides  tor  the  direct  election  of 
the  President.  I  am  asking  the  Senate 
today  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
direct  election  plan  which  would  replace 
the  runoir  provisions.  Unless  we  modify 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  with  the 
pending  Tydlngs-Griflln  amendment,  I 
fear  that  we  will  be  encouraging  the 
growth  of  one-issue  and  extremist  polit- 
ical parties  and  perhaps  accelerating 
the  fragmentation  ot  our  political  struc- 
ture. I  also  believe  that  the  direct  elec- 
tion amendment  will  not  pass  the  Senate 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  or 
receive  ratification  by  enough  States 
without  this  short  but  Important 
change. 

Many  supporters  as  well  as  critics  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  have  admitted 
that  the  runoff  provisions  are  the  weak- 
est and  most  controversial  part  ot  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
Senator  GiurnN  and  I  hope  to  strength- 
en the  amendment  by  replacing  this 
weak  Unk.  If  this  is  done,  I  think  the 
understandable  fears  ot  some  of  our  col- 
lee^ues  will  be  assuaged  enough  so  that 
we  can  have  their  support. 

TRZ    CECTOaSl.    COLLBCB 

The  electoral  college  was  created  as  a 
compromise  between  those  who  feared 
the  voice  ot  the  people  and  those  who 
were  vigorously  pushing  for  more  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  in  our  emerg- 
ing Nation.  It  was  bom  at  a  time 
when  poliUciU  parties  did  not  exist  and 
were  not  anticipated.  Also  the  Presi- 
dency was  envisioned  as  an  otnce  so 
much  weaker  than  it  is  at  present  as  to 
be  almost  a  dlOerent  conception  of  an 
executive  branch. 

Since  that  time  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  the  Presidency  has  become  the  cen- 
tral office  in  our  Nation.  The  President's 
direct  constituency  is  the  entire  popula- 
tion, not  merely  an  aggregation  of  States. 


Commimlcatlon,  commerce,  tnllltary 
power,  and  a  myriad  of  other  factors 
have  made  the  Presidency  an  office  of 
immense  power,  the  responsibility  of 
which  now  derives  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  United  States. 

As  the  power  and  the  functioning  of 
the  Presidency  became  more  national 
and  directly  related  to  our  citlsenry. 
democratic  institutions  permeated  our 
society.  The  Increasing  franchise,  direct 
election  of  Senators,  political  parties — 
all  of  these  were  dramatic  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  democratic  expectations  ot 
our  Nation,  Our  Idea  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  been  matured  and  refined: 
It  Is  more  sensitive  and  sweeping. 

Tliese  two  developments — a  new  kind 
ot  Presidency  and  a  new  standard  of  de- 
mocracy— demand  that  we  revise  our 
presidential  elecUon  machinery.  It  is 
time  for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent because  our  present  situation  and 
standards  demand  it.  This  Is  not  some 
idealistic  scheme  drawn  to  reform  and 
revive  society  by  a  wishful  few.  Rather 
it  Is  merely  the  Institutionalization  of 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place 
over  the  past  SO  or  100  years.  Our  own 
beliefs  and  standards  compel  this 
change — the  logic  of  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  as  it  now  stands  allows  no 
other  reasoned  solution. 

Many  say  that  since  It  has  worked 
well,  leave  the  electoral  college  alone.  But 
it  has  not  worked  well.  In  recent  years 
its  cumbersome  and  archaic  machinery 
have  threatened  constitutional  crisis  and 
election  chaos.  Divisive  political  move- 
ments have  gathered  much  ot  their 
strength  not  from  the  beliefs  of  their 
followers,  but  from  the  potential  of  In- 
voking electoral  procedures  that  are  so 
illogical  and  unworkable  that  our  entire 
election  process  could  be  overwhelmed. 

But  I  think  that  there  is  another  fun- 
damental problem  «1th  the  electoral  col- 
lege: Its  legitimacy  is  weakening.  People 
have  begun  to  question  its  logic  and 
structure.  'Why  elect  a  President  that 
way?  Why  should  a  second -place  candi- 
date win?  Why  should  electors  be  al- 
lowed to  ignore  the  clearly  stated  will 
of  the  voters  in  any  State  because  ot  per- 
sonal whim?  These  questions  are  being 
asked  by  so  many.  And  the  answers  are 
inadequate.  Tradition  alone  Is  not  a  suf- 
ficient reply. 

Tradition  that  grows  from  endarlng 
principles  and  that  rests  upon  liutlta- 
tions  that  reflect  and  enforce  those  prin- 
ciples should  be  treasured  and  main- 
tained. And  because  those  underlying 
principles  and  values  are  still  held  and 
because  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  In- 
stitutions uphold  those  beliefs,  such  tra- 
ditions can  be  and  are  mainta^iable  even 
in  our  swiftly  moving  society. 

But  when  traditions  merely  reflect  an 
unthinking  repetition  ot  past  behavlar, 
when  they  embody  principles  long  since 
changed,  and  when  they  rest  upon  hol- 
low institutions,  then  they  are.  and 
should  be.  swept  away.  The  strength  of 
our  society  is  its  preservation  of  deep 
values  and  its  evolution  of  outmoded  and 
archaic  traditions. 

Because  the  electond  college  refiecta  a 
different  conception  ot  the  Presidency 
and  an  older  standard  of  drmonracy.  It 
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no  longer  preserves  enduring  values.  It 
does  not  provide  the  one  acceptable  cri- 
terion for  the  selecUon  of  our  national 
leader:  A  majority  vote. 

Besides  these  fundamental  problems — 
a  constitutional  crisis  due  to  a  third- 
party  candidacy  and  diminishing  legit- 
imacy—the operation  of  the  electoral 
college  Itself  is  Inherently  unjust: 

The  faithless  elector  problem  is  simply 
without  Justification  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Voting  by  States,  without  regard  to 
voter  turnout,  mherently  gives  unequal 
power  to  individual  voters.  This  Ignores 
the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  which 
is  now  fundamental  m  our  democratic 
society. 

The  unit  rule  in  SUtes  gives  an  ar- 
tificial distortion  to  electoral  college  ma- 
joriUes:  It  wastes  the  votes  of  State 
minorities  even  if  they  are  substantially 
greater  than  maionties  in  many  other 
States:  and  it  leads  to  the  atrophy  of  the 
two-party  system  in  man;  areas  of  the 
NaUon. 

DIXCCT   KLBCnON 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  and  voted  for  this 
amendment  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  and  in  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
bftlUanl  leadership  of  this  dlfBcult  fight 
tor  reform. 

Direct  election  has  no  cumbersome 
machinery.  It  rests  upon  the  simple  logic 
and  legitimacy  of  majority  rule  All 
voters  are  counted  equally.  No  one  has 
a  wasted  vote,  no  matter  where  he 
resides 

As  I  said  earlier,  however,  I  believe 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  as  presently 
proposed,  contains  a  serious  weakness 
that  should  be  corrected 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  as  it  is  be- 
fore us  now  does  not  eliminate  the  elec- 
toral college's  most  glaring  and  threat- 
ening weakness — the  possibility  ol  crisis 
due  to  a  third-party  candidacy.  Onder 
the  electoral  college,  third-party  candi- 
dates are  generally  discouraged  from 
running  for  the  Presidency  because  of 
the  unit  rule:  unless  a  splinter  party 
leader  can  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in 
a  Bute,  he  will  not  receive  any  electoral 
college  votes.  This  unit  rule  has  thtis  suc- 
cessfully discouraged  Ideological  third 
parties.  Regional  candidates,  also,  are 
presented  with  significant  barriers,  al- 
though these  barriers  are  only  of  na- 
tional scope  At  the  regional  level,  candi- 
dates such  as  Governor  Wallace  can  at- 
tract State  majorities  and  break  into  the 
electoral  college:  yet.  chances  of  obtain- 
ing an  ultimate  majority  in  the  electoral 
college  from  such  a  ttase  remain  slim. 
The  prospect  of  eventual  failure  serves 
to  channel  votes  away  from  this  type  of 
candidate  to  -second  choice"  candidates 
because  It  becomes  clear  to  the  average 
third-party  voter  that  his  vote  will  be 
"wasted"  If  he  votes  for  his  first  prefer- 
ence. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  existing  institu- 
tional barriers  to  third  parties,  the  pro- 
spect of  continued  third  and  fourth- 
party  and  even  fifth-party  candidacies 
contlnoes.   This   Is   a   function   of   the 


"spoiler"  role  that  a  third-party  candi- 
date can  play.  Under  our  electoral  col- 
lege, a  third-party  candidate  has  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  election  outcome  unless  he 
can  deny  an  electoral  college  majority  to 
the  election  winners.  Because  0|f  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  electoral  college,  this  is 
a  possibility  for  sectional  candidates.  The 
possibility  of  triggering  the  unknoa-n  and 
awkward  procedures  of  selecting  the 
President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  enough  of  a  threat  to  any  regular 
candidate  s  chance  of  victory  and  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  entire  election  process 
that  the  third-party  candidate  has  ex- 
traordinary bargaining  leverage.  A  re- 
fusal to  deal  with  the  outsider  can  mean 
defeat  and  or  crisis  for  the  regular  party 
candidates  and  the  certainty  of  more 
wholesale  political  bargaining  in  the 
House. 

Thus  under  our  present  electoral  col- 
lege system,  the  mechanism  of  resorting 
to  a  House  election,  when  the  electoral 
coUege  fails  to  produce  a  majority,  is 
enough  of  an  incentive  to  create  mean- 
ingful third-party  challenges  and  the 
threat  of  a  constitutional  crisis,  in  spite 
of  the  inhibiting  unit  rule  of  the  States. 
The  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  although  otherwise  laudatory, 
create  the  same  problem  of  an  incentive 
for  third-party  candidacies.  In  this  case 
the  trigger  device  is  the  40-percent  plu- 
rality required  for  direct  election.  A  can- 
didate outside  the  two  regular  parties 
need  only  approach  20  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  order  to  reach  a  strong 
bargaining  position.  This  incentive  would 
apply  to  ideological  as  well  as  to  regional 
candidates  because  there  is  no  unit  rule 
under  the  direct  election  proposal  The 
20-percent  figure  becomes  very  much  In 
reach  of  splinter  parties  when  more  than 
one  outsider  is  running.  The  prospect  of 
two  splinter-party  candidates,  one  re- 
gional and  one  ideological,  amassing  20 
percent  of  the  vote  amongst  them,  is 
quite  realistic  in  the  near  future  of  Amer- 
ican politics. 

Under  the  direct  election  plan,  the  op- 
portunity for  crude  political  bargaining 
and  threats  are  as  available  as  under  the 
electoral  colleRe.  In  both,  an  outsider  can 
offer  to  withdraw  immediately  preced- 
ing the  election  and  attempt  to  swing  his 
followers  toward  a  would-be  victor  In 
return  for  a  significant  political  con- 
cession. While  the  haunting  threat  of  a 
debacle  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  offer  itself  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  the  maneuvering  and  deal- 
ing in  a  nmoll  race  between  the  two  sur- 
viving candidates  would  certainly  be  in- 
tense as  they  desperately  wooed  the  dis- 
appointed followers  of  the  third-party  or 
fourth-party  candidates.  If  experience 
under  the  French  electoral  system  la  any 
guide,  the  nmoff  makes  the  first  elec- 
tion a  test  of  bargaining  strength,  leads 
to  a  further  ideological  hardening,  and 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  shameless  deals 
preceedlng  the  runoff.  Given  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  bargaining  would  take 
place  under  conditions  of  division  and 
disappointment — it  would  be  used  only 
It  no  candidate  has  amassed  40  percent 
of  the  vote — cynical  political  moves 
might  In  themselves  lead  to  a  crisis  of 
respect  and  legitimacy  in  the  selection 
of  the  President. 


It  would  appear  that  this  incentive  to 
use  the  40-percent  trigger  and  runoff  Is 
just  as  great  as  Is  the  present  tempta- 
tion to  deny  an  electoral  college  majority 
and  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  bargain.  However,  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  the  initial  restraint  of  the 
States'  unit  rule  system  is  absent.  Thus, 
the  direct  election  amendment  will  In- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  third-party 
presidential  candidacies.  If  present  po- 
litical trends  continue.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  might  well  bring  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  closer  to  reality. 

Presidential  election  systems  do  not 
cause  splinter  parties,  they  merely  en- 
courage or  discourage  them.  It  is  the  un- 
derlying problems  and  conflicts  in  our 
society  which  create  new  parties  and 
political  movements.  As  our  Nation  con- 
tinues to  feel  the  effects  of  both  major 
domestic  and  foreign  crises,  it  will  no 
doubt  experience  greater  pressure  for 
splinter  party  groups.  This  Is  a  function 
of  the  deep  divisions  in  our  society  that 
have  finally  emerged  and  burst  into  the 
political  arena. 

In  part,  this  trend  of  political  frag- 
mentation reflects  the  increase  in  ide- 
ological and  rigid  political  doctrines  that 
threaten  to  drive  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can pragmatism  and  compromise  Into  the 
past.  No  doubt  the  general  polltlcallia- 
tlon  of  issues  in  our  society  draws  Into 
the  political  fray  fringe  groups  that  pre- 
viously suffered  silently  or  remained  dor- 
mant without  hope  of  change.  Perhaps 
the  wid&spread  frustration  and  malaise 
in  the  Nation  plus  a  feeling  of  inability 
to  influence  the  events  that  shape  our 
destiny  drives  concerned  groups  Into 
strong  political  movements.  Certainly 
there  is  little  hope  in  the  next  few  dec- 
ades that  the  major  schisms  and  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  Nation  wlL  vanish 
In  thin  air:  it  is  more  likely  that  our 
pcdltical  parties  will  be  the  ones  to 
vanish — at  least,  as  we  know  them  now. 
For  many,  substantia]  weakening  of 
the  two-party  system  would  be  a  serious, 
if  not  a  crippling,  blow  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  America  political  process.  A 
stable  dual  party  structure  serves  many 
vital  tasks  of  our  democracy.  Two  strong 
parties  are  essential  to  maintain  the 
competition  for  otBce  among  leaders  that 
provides  the  honesty  and  innovation  in 
American  politics.  Two  stable  parties 
provide  the  continuity  of  program  needed 
to  accomplish  major  changes  In  a  rela- 
tively slow  moving  political  process  Most 
important,  with  only  two  parties,  there  Is 
a  need  to  create  a  real  majority  or  large 
plurality  for  electoral  victory.  This  fact 
requires  that  each  party  provide  a  politi- 
cal program  that  attracts  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  voters. 

Thus,  In  a  two-party  system,  the  par- 
ties are  forced  to  create  programs  that 
satisfy  a  broad  range  of  groups  and  In- 
terests. In  the  United  States,  the  two 
major  political  parties  have  become  the 
central  institutions  for  moderating  and 
resolving  conflicts  In  our  society.  Our 
national  conventions,  fault-ridden  as 
they  may  be,  and  party  machinery  serve 
to  mitigate  and  lessen  the  divisions  of 
the  Nation.  Without  these  institutions, 
the  whole  burden  of  resolving  conflict 
would  be  thrust  Into  the  legislature.  Un- 
der a  multiparty  system,  dogmatic  Ide- 
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ology  would  flourish  and  compromise 
would  disappear.  Executive  leadership 
would  be  difficult  because  there  would  be 
no  institution  to  aggregate  enough  polit- 
ical support  to  form  a  majority  Presi- 
dent. If  the  example  of  modem  European 
parliamentary  systems  is  of  any  rele- 
vance, multiparty  government  means 
bitter  conflict  and  frequently  govern- 
mental immobility. 

Of  course,  ours  Is  a  society  that  Is  In 
desperate  need  of  change  and  Innovation 
of  its  policies  and  its  institutions.  Many 
tielieve  that  the  two-party  system  and 
barriers  to  third  parties  have  impeded 
these  needed  reforms.  However,  histori- 
cal precedent  seems  convincing  that  r«- 
form,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  is  best 
directed  by  a  major  party.  Only  the 
major  parties  offer  the  strength  of  broad 
support  and  the  structure  of  continuity 
that  Is  a  prerequisite  for  meaningful 
change.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  parties  do  not  require  major  internal 
reform  and  that  we  should  not  move 
within  our  parties  ourselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  the  support  of 
large  and  differing  groups  in  any  party 
for  significant  change;  but  this  is  the 
cost  of  governing  by  consent  rather  than 
decree.  The  only  other  alternative  in 
cuch  a  diverse  society  as  ours  is  political 
fragmentation.  And  fragmentation  with- 
out coercion  would  be  stagnation. 

In  short — at  least,  it  is  the  Judgment 
of  this  US.  Senator — our  political 
system  desperately  needs  all  its  insti- 
tutions that  moderate  conflict  and 
provide  for  the  means  to  change  that  do 
not  stress  division.  The  enactment  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  would  alter 
the  presidential  elections  to  encourage 
third  parties  and  tmdermine  one  of  the 
key  institutions  of  conflict  resolution 
and  change  in  our  system.  We  should 
change  our  electoral  system,  but  In  a  way 
that  avoids  cris^  and  supports  our  two- 
party  system. 

Of  course,  our  system  of  Presidential 
elections  is  not  the  only  institutional 
structure  that  maintains  our  two-party 
structure.  Political  tradition,  single 
member  districts,  lack  of  majority  re- 
quirements for  election  all  contribute. 
But  tlie  party  structure  on  tlie  Presiden- 
tial level  has  a  profound  impact  iu>on 
the  entire  political  structure. 

The  brief  appearance  of  the  split  In 
the  Democratic  Party  on  the  issue  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  when  crystallized  on  the 
presidential  level  with  rival  campaign 
organizations,  has  left  major  Institu- 
tional schisms  2  years  after  that  elec- 
tion. This  is  the  effect  of  a  bitter  pri- 
mary fight.  If  a  peace  candidate  had 
gone  on  to  the  general  election,  surely 
the  break  would  be  greater.  This  effect 
can  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
spectrum:  The  continued  existence  of  a 
party  that  institutionalizes  dissent  on 
the  racial  issue  has  deep  effects  upon 
our  most  fundamental  policies.  It  Is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  resolution  of  the 
racial  issue  can  be  handled  within  our 
party  structure.  And  I  am  certain  that 
any  resolution  that  occurs  from  compet- 
ing one-issue,  ideological  splinter  parties 
on  this  issue  vlll  be  a  more  costly  and 
tragic  one  for  jur  Nation, 

I  fear  that  those  who  rest  confident 
In  the  stability  of  our  two-party  system 


critically  underestimate  the  power  of 
separate  splinter-party  structures  on 
the  presidential  level,  especially  in  these 
explosive  times.  I  would  think  that  the 
major  stresses  of  our  times  would  lead 
to  a  search  for  more  structures  to  re- 
solve conflict  within  our  system  and 
without  Ideological  overlay.  But  here  we 
have  a  lauuable  reform  that  massively 
reduces  the  protections  we  have  against 
splinter  one-issue  and  extremist  parties. 

TmiMOfi-OUmM    AIXXHDKXNT 

It  was  because  of  these  concerns  that 
I  began  thinking  of  modifying  the  runoff 
provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
as  early  as  last  fall.  I  had  the  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  talk  at  length  with  some 
of  the  academic  and  legal  scholars  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  debate. 
I  found  that  almost  all  of  them  agreed 
with  me  that  the  runoff  provisions  of  the 
direct  election  plan  presented  the  pros- 
pect of  Increased  party  fragmentation. 

Some  of  these  scholars  were  so  worried 
about  the  problem  that  they  have  sup- 
ported alternatives  to  direct  elections. 
However,  they  all  felt  that  the  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Qjarmi  and  I  are 
offering  today  is  a  vast  improvement. 
Professor  Bickel  of  Yale  and  Professor 
Brown  of  Havard  particularly  found  this 
approach  a  very  substantial  Improve- 
ment over  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  re- 
places only  the  runoff  provisions  of  the 
direct  election  plan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8J.  Rss.  1 

In  the  conunittae  •ubstitute,  beglnniag 
with  line  1,  pAge  6.  strike  out  all  to  and 
including  line  7,  psge  6,  &Dd  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"S>c.  a.  Tbe  pervons  Joined  u  candldateB 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  tlae 
greatest  nmnher  of  votes  stisu  be  dsdared 
elected  President  snd  Vice  Pz«sident,  If  such 
number  be  at  lesst  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  oerUHed.  IX  none  of  the 
persons  Joined  ss  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  have  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
certified,  but  the  persons  Joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  hav- 
ing the  greatest  numt>er  of  votes  cast  in  tiM 
election  received  the  greatest  number  of  the 
votes  cast  In  each  of  several  SUtes  which 
in  cocnblnation  are  entitled  to  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Repreeentatlvee  in  the  Congress 
constituting  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
t>er  or  Members  of  txi^h  Houses  of  tlie  Con- 
gress, such  persons  shall  bs  declared  elected 
President  and  Vice  President.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  eentence.  tlie  District 
of  ColumbU  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  State. 
and  to  i>e  entitled  to  a  numtier  of  Senators 
and  Itepreeentatlves  In  the  Congress  equal 
to  the  number  to  which  It  would  be  entitled 
If  It  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  number  to  which  the  least  populous 
State  U  enutled. 

"If.  after  any  such  election,  none  of  the 
persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  Preudent 
and  Vice  President  can  be  declared  to  t>e 
elected  pursuant  to  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Congress  shall  assemble  ID  special 
session,  in  such  manner  as  the  Oongiess  ahau 
preacrllie  by  law.  on  the  flrst  Monday  of 
Decemlier  of  the  year  In  which  the  election 
occurred.  The  Confreas  so  asaembled  in  eps- 
dal  aeealon  ahall  bo  oonpoaed  of  ttuise  par- 
sons who  sre  qualified  to  serve  as  MemtMrs 


of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represents- 
Uvea  for  the  regular  ieaslon  beginning  in  the 
yesr  next  following  the  year  in  which  the 
election  occurred.  In  tliat  special  session  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepreseniaUves  so 
constituted  sitting  in  Joint  session  shall 
choose  Immediately,  from  the  two  pairs  of 
parsons  Joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  wtio  received  the  bluest 
numbers  of  votes  cast  In  ths  election,  one 
such  pair  by  ballot.  Por  that  purpose  a 
quorum  shaU  consist  of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. The  vote  of  each  Member  of  each 
House  shall  be  publicly  announced  and  re- 
corded. The  pair  of  persons  Joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Immediately  after  such  declaration,  the 
special  saaslon  sbsll  be  adjourned  sins  die. 

"Ko  business  other  than  the  chooelng  of  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  shall  be 
transacted  In  any  special  seeslon  In  wlilcb 
the  Cioagreas  Is  sssembled  under  this  sectloe. 
A  regular  session  of  the  CVmgreas  shsil  be 
adjourned  duncg  the  period  of  any  such 
special  session,  but  may  be  oontlnued  after 
tils  adjournment  of  such  special  session  un- 
til the  begumlng  of  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  Congress.  The  assembly  of  the  Con- 
gress In  special  session  under  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  term  of  office  for  which  a 
Member  of  the  Congreas  theretofere  has  been 
eleotsd  or  appointed,  and  this  section  shall 
not  Impair  tJbe  powers  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congreas  with  respect  to  any  matter  other 
than  proceedings  conducted  In  special  sca- 
elon  under  this  section." 

On  page  3,  ttne  16,  Immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Ko  such  election  ahall  be  held  lates-  than 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  m 
November,  and  the  results  thereof  shall  be 
declared  no  let«r  than  the  third  Tuesday 
after  ths  first  Monday  In  Novemh«r  of  the 
year  in  which  the  election  oocun.". 

Mr.  TYOXNOe.  I  note  that  this  is  a 
slightly  changed  version  of  the  same 
amendment  which  Senator  Gaimii  and 
I  submitted  earlier  in  the  Senate,  No. 
711,  and  as  is  reproduced  in  our  separate 
views  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 . 

Under  the  Tydlngs-QrlfBn  amend- 
ment, the  flirect  electlcD  system  would 
continue  unmodlfled  in  »9  percent  of  all 
presidential  elections,  since  it  is  a  his- 
torical rarity  for  the  winning  Presiden- 
tial candidate  to  receive  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote. 

In  the  rare  case  when  no  tme  received 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  our 
amendment  would  flrst  turn  to  the  time 
honored  electoral  coUege  system,  the  one 
which  everyone  knows  and  imderstands. 
If  the  front  runner  receives  a  majority 
of  votes  in  States  which  can  have  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes,  he  becomes 
President  In  no  case  can  the  second 
place  candidate  in  the  popular  vote  win 
the  Presidency.  The  reasons  for  this  op- 
tion are  clear :  If  no  one  gamers  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote,  there  will  be  no 
majority  President  The  question  is  one 
of  selecting  a  minority  President  who  has 
widespread  support  in  a  manner  that  has 
respect  and  legitimacy  The  electoral  sys- 
tecd  has  such  legitimBcy.  and  it  is  a 
means  of  demonstrating  great  support  In 
our  States,  which  are  important  political 
units  in  our  system. 

Some  have  pointed  out  that  any  use  oi 
the  discredited  electoral  college  system 
would  raise  questions  of  legitimacy.  This 
does  not  seem  to  follow  tmder  analysis. 
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First,  there  is  no  possibility  of  either 
a  faithless  elector  or  the  wholesale  bar- 
gaining in  the  House— which  would  vote 
by  State  amongst  all  the  candidates- 
two  of  the  major  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent electoral  college  system 

Second,  the  electoral  college.  In  spite  of 
its  faults  retains  a  tremendous  amount 
of  poliUcal  legltunacy.  Its  use  as  an 
emergency  provision  would  not  seem  to 
draw  too  deeply  on  the  reservoir  of  le- 
gitimacy now  available. 

Third,  this  contingency  would  be  em- 
ployed rarely;  and  if  it  were  used,  it 
would  be  under  conditions  of  division 
and  dissent  which  would  raise  questions 
of  legitimacy  under  any  contingency 
proposal  Under  either  the  amended  or 
unamended  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
the  contingency  prorisions  only  operate 
If  the  leading  candidate  has  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  vote.  Thus,  large  groups  in 
the  society  will  already  have  registered 
dissatisfacUon  with  both  regular  parues. 
Under  a  runoff,  these  splinter  party 
voters  are  forced  to  vote  for  second 
choices  or  register  their  protest  by  ab- 
stentions Further,  the  political  bargain- 
ing Inherent  in  this  situation  will  add  to 
the  mood  of  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent It  must  be  conceded  that  this  route 
of  choosing  a  candidate  who  is  the  first 
choice  of  only  a  minority  of  voters  will 
raise  at  least  as  much  dissatisfaction 
with  the  method  of  selection  as  the 
Tydlngs-Griffln  proposed  altemaUve. 

Fourth,  only  the  popular  vote  winner 
could  be  elected  under  this  modified  elec- 
toral system  Of  course,  it  may  also  be 
asked  what  are  the  chances  of  a  popular 
vote  winner  who  gets  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote  obtaining  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vole.  If  we  examine  the  36 
presidential  elections  between  1868  and 
1968  we  find  that  the  winning  candidate 
received  on  the  average  of  S2  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  and  71  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

During  the  same  period,  eight  Presi- 
dents were  minority  Presidents— that  Is, 
they  were  elected  with  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  In  three  of  these 
elecUons  where  some  type  of  major  third- 
party  challenge  occurred,  the  average 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote  received  by 
the  winner  was  67  percent,  while  In  the 
other  five  contesU  where  no  third-party 
candidate  received  any  electoral  vote  the 
average  percent  of  the  electoral  vote  ob- 
tained by  the  winner  was  55  percent. 

According  to  these  statisUcs.  the  re- 
sults of  past  elecUons  would  Indicate  two 
things:  The  popular  vote  winner  is 
usually  blessed  with  a  fairly  comforUble 
electoral  vote  cushion  and  third-party 
'■hallenges  have  frequently  widened  the 
margin  of  electoral  victory  by  drawing 
voles  awa>  from  one  of  the  two  major 
candidates.  The  clearest  example  of  this 
Wis  the  1912  election  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Bull  Moose  Party  split  the 
Republicans  and  enabled  Woodrow  Wil- 
son to  be  elected  with  82  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote  but  only  42  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  Furthermore.  In  the  1860 
elecUon,  the  only  elecUon  whet«  the 
winner  got  less  than  40  percent  o*  the 
popular  vote.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  with  39.9  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  but  gameied  58  percent  of  the  elec- 


toral vote.  This  20-percent  margin  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  average  margin  between 
the  popular  vote — 52  percent — and  the 
electoral  vote — 71  percent — during  the 
100  years  between  1868  and  1969. 

Thus,  the  electoral  type  alternative  is  a 
realistic  way  of  selectmg  a  candidate 
who  has  widespread  support  even  though 
he  has  not  received  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

If  the  leading  candidates  failed  to 
receive  40  percent  of  the  popular  votes 
and  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  college,  it  would  be  clear  that 
popular  election  mechanism  is  not 
enough,  in  itself,  to  select  a  minority 
President.  For  this  reason,  the  Tydings- 
GritBn  amendment  would  then  turn  to  a 
special  Joint  Session  of  the  newly  elected 
Congress  to  select  a  President  from  the 
two  front  runners  in  the  popular  vote. 
Each  Congressman  would  have  one  vote. 
No  third-  or  fourth-place  candidaW 
would  be  eligible  to  become  President. 

The  new  Congress,  reflecting  the  most 
recent  manifestation  of  the  popular  will, 
would  choose  amongst  the  two  leading 
minority  presidential  candidates.  The 
winner  would  have  to  receive  the  ma- 
jority support  of  the  representative 
branch  of  government.  The  winner  would 
be  assured  of  having  the  support  of 
Congress. 

Again,  this  provides  a  means  of  select- 
ing a  minority  President  with  widespread 
support  and  by  a  legitimate  institution. 
The  whole  point  of  the  change  is  that 
the  Tydings-OrllBn  contingency,  unlike 
the  run-off  in  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  1. 
discourages  its  own  use.  Its  success  will 
be  its  prei'entaUve  eCtect.   Under   this 
plan,  no  third-party  candidate,  ideologi- 
cal or  sectional,  has  a  chance  of  winning 
the  presidential  election,  unle<is  he  can 
amass  an  electoral  college  majority  and 
be  front  runner  or  unless  he  could  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  votes  in  the  new 
Congress.  There  is  no  Incentive  for  the 
two  front-runners  to  bargain  with  minor 
pjarty    candidates.    The    Incentives    for 
third-parties  under  this  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  liesolutlon  1  will  be  simi- 
lar to  those  of  an  ideological  party  under 
our  present  system;   there  is  little  en- 
couragement to  run  unless  a  third-party 
candidate  can  attract  more  votes  than 
the  two  leading   parties   and  an  elec- 
toral college  majority  or  If  the  third- 
party  candidate  can  take  second  place  In 
the  popular  vote  to  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion by  the  Joint  Session  of  Congress.  If 
third-party  candidates  come  close  to  at- 
tracting 20  percent  of  the  vote,  the  two 
leading  candidates  would  merely  switch 
to  an  election  strategy  aimed  at  an  elec- 
toral college  majority— the  same  strat- 
egy used  today.  This  allows  a  genuine, 
national  third-party  movement  such  as 
the  Bull  Moose  Party  to  succeed,  but  dis- 
courages small  sectional  and  ideological 
parties.  _ 

Thus,  under  the  Tydlngs-OrifBn 
amendment,  the  loss  of  the  unit  rule 
In  the  Sutes  as  a  barrier  to  splinter 
parties  is  replaced  with  another  support 
of  the  two-party  system  without  the  un- 
desirable effects  of  the  wlnner-t«ke-aU 
method  except  In  rare  cases. 

The  whole  Issue  of  the  run-olf  against 
ottt  plan  revolves  aroimd  the  question  of 


selecUng  a  minority  President.  Neither  of 
these  alternatives  wUl  be  used  unless 
there  is  such  division  In  our  Nation  that 
no  candidate  can  approach  majority  sup- 
port. In  this  situation,  we  should  seek  a 
mechanism  that  will  select  a  minority 
President  who  has  enough  widespread 
support  so  he  can  govern  effectively  Such 
a  selection  mechanism  should  be  leS"- 
Imale  in  the  eyes  of  our  people.  And  such 
a  mechanism  should  discourage  Its  own 
use  thus  bolstering  a  stable  two-party 
system.  I  believe  that  only  the  Tydlngs- 
OrifBn  plan  fulfills  all  three  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

I  believe  that  in  this  Instance,  polit- 
ical reality  and  intrinsic  merit  are 
joined  The  adoption  of  this  slight  modi- 
fication of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  ha» 
great  Importance  to  our  political  stabU- 
ity  It  also  may  very  weU  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  or  defeat  for  the 
enUre  direct  election  plan.  Both  here 
In  the  Senate,  and  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures concern  over  the  run-olf  and  party 
proUferation  is  great.  This  conceni. 
added  to  other  doubts  over  direct  elec- 
tion, can  ea.'iily  add  up  to  failure. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
Bmendmentr— for  the  sake  of  the  sta- 
bility of  our  political  system  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  ultimate  success  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  ALLEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.TYDINGS.Iyleld. 
Mr     ALLEN.    As    I    understand    the 
amendment,  provision  is  made  for  pos- 
sibly three  steps  in  choosing  the  winning 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  first  step  being  that  if  the  lead- 
ing candidates  receive  as  many  as  40  per- 
cent of   the  popular   votes,  then    they 
would  be  declared  elected.  That  is  the 
first  step.  Then,  If  no  two  candidates 
running  as  a  team  win  as  many  as  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  resort  is  had 
to  step  two,  which  in  effect  Is  the  auto- 
matic  electoral   college    system.  Under 
this   provision   the  wtanlng   candidates 
must  carry  sufficient  States  that  have  a 
majority  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  then.  If  no  two  candidates  running 
for  President  and   Vice  President    are 
elected  by  step  two.  we  would  go  to  step 
three,  which  would  be  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress,  a  special  session  in  Decem- 
ber, where  each  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator would  have  one  vote  and  would 
choose  from  the  top  two  candidates.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr  TYDINOS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does  eliminate  the  run- 
off provided  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  a  combination 
of  several  of  the  various  plans.  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  scathing 
attacks  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  made  on  the 
runoff  proposal  provided  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
runoff  would  result  In  a  fragmentation  of 
political     parties.    The    Senator    from 
Maryland    makes   such    a    strong   case 
against  the  runoff,  and  such  a  strong  case 
In    pointing    out    the    proliferation    of 
splinter  parties  that  would  result  from 
the  procedure  set  forth  In  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  1.  I  would  hope  that  If  the 
Senator's  amendment  Is  not  adopted, 
that  he  would  then  see  fit  to  vote  against 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  In  the  unlikely 
event  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  Senator's  wish.  However, 
I  cannot  encourage  him  in  that  premise. 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  runoff. 
I  am  concerned  over  the  runoff  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  I  for  the  same  reasons 
I  am  concerned  with  the  probability  that 
a  third  party,  a  sectional  party,  could 
throw  the  Presidency  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

I  think  it  is  not  a  salutary  or  strength- 
ening feature  of  our  democratic  system. 
However,  I  do  feel  it  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  have  a  direct  election  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  only 
have  doubts  about  one  part  of  the  direct 
election  plan — the  runoff.  As  I  stated  at 
length  in  my  remarks,  I  strongly  support 
the  rest  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  agree  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
have  worked  out. 

We  had  some  support  for  the  amend- 
ment within  the  Judiciary  Committee  It- 
self. The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BA'ra*,  however,  elected  to  support  his 
own  proposal  without  modification  and 
to  bring  it  up  on  the  Boor  of  the  Senate 
for  debate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  reappraise  the  situation  and 
see  that  additional  support  could  be  se- 
cured by  his  accepting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  my- 
self and  thus  strengthen  the  original  di- 
rect election  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  of  the  opinion,  though, 
that  under  the  runoff  provision  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  there  is  a  greater 
danger  of  the  proliferation  of  splinter 
parties  and  the  fragmentation  of  oiir 
two-party  system  than  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Mr.  TYDINOe.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  Is  at  least  as  great  a  danger  and 
perhaps  more.  As  stated  in  my  original 
views,  I  consider  that  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  electoral  system  is 
the  possibility  of  a  constitutional  crisis 
arising  by  virtue  of  throwing  the  presi- 
dential election  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ,    ^ 

I  also  consider  tWs  a  weakness  of  the 
pro|x>sal  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Of  course,  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  provides  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  which,  I  think.  Is 
a  much  needed  institutional  reform.  It 
remedies  many  of  the  other  weaknesses 
of  the  present  electoral  college. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  system.  Is  It  not  necessarj  that 
a  third  party  or  a  splinter  party.  In  order 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  election,  cany 
the  electoral  vote  of  at  least  one  State? 
Mr.  TYDINOe.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  that  discourages  the 
incidence  of  splinter  parties. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  That  does  discour- 
age the  Ideological  splinter  party,  but 
not  necessarily  the  sectional  splinter 
party. 


Of  course,  my  coiKcm  today  Is  that 
we  preserve  the  two-partjr  system  In  this 
country.  Whenever  we  have  a  time  of 
division  and  crisis,  I  think  that  the  more 
of  the  division  and  conflict  -ve  can 
absorb  and  work  out  within  our  party 
system  without  leaving  the  Congress  u 
the  only  mediating  institution,  the  bet- 
ter the  coimtry  wUl  be. 

Mr.  President,  considering  soine  of 
the  bitterness  that  has  existed  within 
parties.  Including  my  own  party,  I  think 
that  It  Is  better  to  have  the  bitter  fights 
take  place  within  the  convention  or 
party  rather  than  to  have  them  brought 
out  In  a  parliamentary  body  and  In- 
stitutionalized as  Interparty  conflict*  as 
Is  seen  In  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
nmoff  provision  provided  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senator's  amendment, 
with  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate  that  In  all  probability  there 
would  be  a  runoff,  does  that  not  encour- 
age the  electorate  to  vote  possibly  more 
with  Its  heart  than  with  Its  bead,  and 
that  they  can  vote  for  the  man  they 
ttilnk  will  be  the  successful  candidate 
or  the  man  they  think  might  possibly 
make  a  better  President.  Knowing  there 
would  be  a  runoff,  they  might  vote  for  a 
splinter  party  that  comes  closer  to  their 
thinking  on  an  Ideological  basis. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  again  agree  with  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the 
runoff  Is  a  weakness. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
It  is  such  a  weakness  that  I  win  vote 
against  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  1.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  do  likewise. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  vote  for  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  If  the  OrilBn- 
Tydlngs  amendment  were  agreed  to? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  I  would  say,  that  if 
one  or  the  other  were  going  to  become 
part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land,  1  would 
prefer  the  procedure  provided  by  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Marj'land.  However,  I  would  prefer 
the  present  system,  the  district  system, 
the  proportional  system,  or  the  auto- 
matic system  to  the  system  proposed  by 
the  dlstlngtilshed  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

I  prefer  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  only 
in  preference  to  Senate  Joint  Resoliitlon 
1,  which  provides  for  a  nmoff.  I  would 
prefer  It  to  that  extent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

XT  IB  TIMX  THS  PEOPLS  KIXCTO  THS 
PHSSniEMY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  of  a  sparsely  populated 
State.  I  Intend  to  examine  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment  In  terms  of  Its 
political  Impact  on  Idaho. 

Coming  from  a  small  State.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  popular  election  of  the 
President  would  deprive  the  less  populous 


States  of  the  relative  mathematical  ad- 
vantage they  presently  possess  In  the 
electoral  college.  They  contend,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Alaskan  voters,  with  three 
electoral  votes,  now  wield  more  power 
than  New  Yorkers,  with  43.  because  a 
much  smaller  number  of  Alaskans  con- 
trol the  casting  of  each  of  their  electoral 
votes  than  is  the  case  in  New  York. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  how  math- 
ematical ratios  can  distort  political  real- 
ity. For  the  fact  is  that  the  emergence 
of  poUtlcal  parties,  which  destroyed  the 
original  function  intended  for  the  presi- 
dential elector,  also  destroyed  such  ad- 
vantage as  the  mathematical  ratio  of  the 
State's  electors  to  its  population — In 
number  equal  to  each  State's  sum  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress — 
might  otherwise  have  given  the  smaller 
States  in  the  electoral  college. 

With  the  advent  of  political  parties,  it 
became  the  practice  for  the  States  to 
cast  all  their  electoral  votes  lor  the  can- 
didate who  carried  the  largest  number  of 
popular  votes  in  the  State,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  his  margin.  This  "unit  rule 
system"  governs  to  the  present  day.  It 
has  completely  undermined  the  appar- 
ent mathematical  advantage  of  small 
States  in  the  electoral  college.  Indeed, 
populous  States,  such  as  New  York  and 
California,  obtain  greater  Importance 
than  they  should,  since  carrying  them — 
even  by  the  smallest  margin — delivers 
their  entire  electoral  vote  to  the  prevail- 
ing candidate.  Consequently,  these  large 
Slates  have  come  to  exercise  a  dispro- 
portionate Influence  over  our  public 
policy. 

At  the  present  time.  It  takes  270  elec- 
tors to  compose  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  That  number  of  electors 
can  be  secured  by  carrying  as  few  as  a 
dozen  of  the  largest  States.  It  has,  there- 
fore, become  the  practice  of  our  political 
parties  to  lavish  their  attention  ui»n  the 
most  populous  States  In  their  quest  for 
an  electoral  majority. 

So  It  is  that  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege actually  gives  the  preponderant  ad- 
vantage to  the  big  States.  The  impor- 
tance of  carrying  them,  if  only  by  a 
handful  of  votes,  In  order  to  secure  their 
entire  electoral  vote,  is  mandatory.  Con- 
sequently, the  big  States  have  come  to 
dominate  our  national  conventions,  un- 
duly Influence  our  party  platforms,  and 
exercise  an  Inordinate  power  over  the 
selection  of  our  national  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  President 
were  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  such 
States  as  New  York,  Callfomia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Illinois  would  not  loom  so 
large  In  the  naUonal  political  picture. 
A  presidential  candidate  could  lose  them 
aU  by  several  hundred  thousand  votes 
and  easily  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  Intermountaln  West.  Carrying  the 
big  States  would  no  longer  be  so  essen- 
tial, thus  giving  the  smaller  States  a 
better  break  in  the  politics  of  the  Nation. 
But  the  issue  before  us  transcends 
States  rights:  It  reaches  the  cardinal 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  Itself. 
Seldom  are  we  In  the  Senate  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  respond  to  so  clear 
an  expression  of  "the  will  of  the  people" 
as  In  Uie  case  of  the  electoral  reform 
which  we  are  now  oooslderlng.  A  recent 
Harris  poll  showed  79  percent  of  the 
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American  people  favoring  the  direct  elec- 
tion ot  the  President.  A  Gallup  poll  in- 
dicated Uie  support  oJ  Bl  percent  ol  cmr 
people  for  the  same  plan.  Expressed  in 
its  simplest  terms.  ei«ht  out  of  every  10 
Americans  (avor  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  direct  popular  vote.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  mandate  for  change  con- 
front us — a  mandate  so  clear  that  to 
ignore  it  would  be  to  deny  our  role  as 
representatives  ot  the  people. 

The  reason  for  the  strong  public  sen- 
timent favoring  electoral  rrform  stems 
from  the  uncertalnUes  engendered  by 
the  closeness  of  recent  presidential  elec- 
tions, in  which  the  people  have  witnessed 
the  near  possibility  of  a  candidate  win- 
ning the  Presidency  by  capturing  a  ma- 
jority ot  the  electoral  votes  whUe  his 
principal  opponent  gamers  the  largest 
number  of  popular  votes.  Never  in  re- 
cent times  has  this  anomaly  been  brought 
so  close  to  home  as  In  the  election  of 
19«8. 

As  the  American  people  watched  on 
their  television  screens  through  the  night 
or  November  5,  1968.  and  into  the 
morning  of  November  6.  the  possibility 
of  one  candidate  receiving  the  most  votes 
of  the  people,  while  another  gained  the 
White  House,  came  near  to  becoming 
reality. 

It  had  happened  before.  In  1878.  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  received  a  majority  of  250,- 
000  votes  over  his  opponent  and  yet 
was  denied  the  Presidency  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
by  one  electoral  vote.  It  happened  again 
in  1888.  when  Grover  Cleveland  re- 
ceived 100.000  more  popular  votes  than 
did  Benjamin  Harrison  and  yet  by  an 
electoral  vote  ot  233  to  188,  Harrison 
became  President. 

The  fact  that  a  man  not  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  popular  votes  can 
nevertheless  be  elected  President  Is.  In 
Itself,  enough  to  justify  electoral  reform. 
It  is  a  contradiction  of  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 

But  1968  did  not  only  expose  again 
the  dire  delect  In  our  electoral  process 
which  allows  one  man  to  claim  the  popu- 
lar vote  and  another  the  Presidency. 
It  also  made  clear  that,  imder  the  pres- 
ent system,  there  exists  no  guarantee 
that  electors  who  have  held  themselves 
out  to  the  people  as  supporting  a  given 
presidential  candidate  will,  in  fact,  vote 
for  the  candidate  to  whom  they  pledged 
their  support.  As  Congress  Itself  Inter- 
preU  the  Constitution,  a  free  agency 
still  exists:  an  elector,  it  he  chooses,  may 
cast  his  vote  for  a  dlSer«nt  party's  can- 
didate. 

In  1968.  we  saw  It  happen.  When  Dr. 
Lloyd  Bailey,  an  elector  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  cast  his  vote  In  favor 
of  third  party  candidate  George  W^- 
lace,  even  though  he  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port President  Nixon,  who  had  carried 
his  State  In  the  November  election,  he 
became  one  ot  Ove  electors  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  to  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  people  who  selected  him.  This  latest 
case  of  a  ■faithless  elector"  should  give 
us  pause.  parUculArly  when  we  contem- 
plate the  potential  for  mlachlof  in  a 
closely  divided  electoral  coUece.  The  very 
fact  that  such  things  can  and  do  bap- 


pen  under  the  present  system  further 
underilnes  the  need  for  reform. 

The  popular  election  amendment  now 
tielore  the  Senate  meets  these  problems 
head  on.  By  placing  the  power  to  elect 
the  President  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  where  it  belongs,  we  would 
never  again  need  fear  the  election  of  a 
President  who  lacks  even  the  approval 
of  a  plurality  of  the  people.  By  elimina- 
tion oi  the  free  agency  of  Intervening 
electors,  we  abolish  the  possibility,  in  a 
close  contest,  that  our  people  may  be 
actually  disfranchised  by  the  capricious 
action  of  faithless  men. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  II  the  point  he  L'i 
making  now.  the  point  of  the  "faithless 
elector,"  could  not  be  handled  by  the 
automatic  plan  which,  for  some  time.  I 
beUeve.  was  espoused  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayr). 

Mr.  CHiniCH.  Yes,  I  think  it  could.  I 
have  been  tryliig  to  point  out  a  series  of 
defects  in  the  present  system.  I  think  the 
direct  election  proposal  addresses  Itself 
to  all  these  defects  and  corrects  them 
all.  But  obviously  it  would  be  possible  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  eliminate  the 
"faithless  elector"  without  otherwise 
modifying  the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  ALLEM.  That  Is  called  the  auto- 
matic plan:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Katzenboch,  the  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  has  had  a  great  deal  of  support 
In  the  Senate.  I  believe. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Well,  it  It  were  the 
only  choice  available,  I  would  prefer  the 
automatic  plan  to  the  present  sysum; 
but  other  defects  In  the  present  system 
would  also  be  corrected  by  the  proposed 
amendment  For  that  reason.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  direct  popular  election 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  more- 
over, the  proposed  amendxnent  Is  in  har- 
mony with  the  historic  trend  toward 
broadening  the  role  of  the  people  In  their 
Government.  We  have  moved,  since  the 
time  of  our  creation  as  a  nation,  from 
a  system  in  which  only  the  propertied 
few  had  the  right  to  vote  to  a  time  when 
universal  suffrage  Is  the  rule.  This  is 
only  proper  in  a  coimtry  blessed  by  the 
best  educated  and  politically  sophisti- 
cated electorate  on  earth.  Surely,  we  have 
reached  that  stage  when  the  people  can 
be  wholly  entrusted  with  the  power  to  di- 
rectly elect  their  President  and  Vice 
President. 

It  was  not  50  very  long  ago.  In  terms 
of  iiistory.  that  the  17th  amendment  be- 
came part  of  our  Constitution.  That 
amendment,  as  we  all  know,  provided  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  VS.  Sen- 
ators. The  arguments  raised  against  its 
adoption  were  strikingly  similar  to  the 
ones  we  hear  now  being  voiced  against 
the  current  amendment.  Nevertheless, 
since  that  time,  the  Senate  has  not 
changed  its  essential  character. 


It  remains  the  basUon  of  the  States 
as  It  was  intended  to  be.  It  stands  not 
less,  but  greater  in  stature,  because  its 
legitimacy  rests  upon  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  50  States.  If  it  Is  best 
for  a  Senator  to  be  directly  elected  by 
the  people  ot  his  State,  then  it  must  fol- 
low that  it  is  best  for  the  President  to  be 
directly  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Under  the  direct  popular  vote  amend- 
ment, all  of  our  people  would  be  given 
the  same  treatment.  DiHerent  weights 
would  no  longer  attach  to  the  votes  cast 
by  the  citizens  of  one  State,  as  compared 
to  those  of  another;  no  State  would 
command  special  Influence  or  advantage: 
each  voUr  would  stand  equal  with  every 
other. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States 
represents  all  Americans,  let  us  take 
the  action  that  will  allow  all  Americans 
equally  to  choose  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  not  a  surplse  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  to  hear  the 
perceptive  discussion  of  the  problem  by 
his  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho.  As  one  who  1ms  been  labor- 
ing with  this  problem  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  would  personally  like  to  express 
for  the  record  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  advice  and  counsel  and  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  this  Joint 
eflort.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
very  eloquenUy  stressed  the  Imjwrtant 
points  of  the  problem  before  us. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
question  or  two.  One  of  the  matters  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana deals  with  some  of  the  questions 
being  asked  in  tlw  country  today.  These 
questions  indicate  a  considerable  lessen- 
ing of  faith,  or  at  least  a  lessening  of  the 
ardor  of  the  quality  of  faith.  In  some  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  our  system.  The  Sen- 
ator .'rom  Indiana  feels  we  are  living  in 
a  great  country  snd  our  responsibility  is 
not  to  sjt  Idly  by  and  ignore  some  ot  the 
shortcomings  which,  if  overcome,  would 
make  the  Nation  a  greater  place  In  which 
to  live. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
over  what  would  happen  m  this  country, 
or  inde«l  how  the  credibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  affected,  if  we  were  to  see. 
In  1972.  or  1976.  or  1988.  an  election  like 
the  1948  election?  Then  we  saw  an  elec- 
tion in  which.  If  there  had  been  a  change 
of  less  than  33,000  votes  in  the  right 
three  States,  the  man  who  won  under  the 
electoral  college  system,  President  Tru- 
man, would  have  been  denied  the  victory, 
and  victory  would  have  been  given  to  his 
opponent.  Governor  Dewey.  This  vould 
have  happened  even  though  2  more  mil- 
Uon  people  had  supported  the  loser  than 
had  supported  the  winner  under  the  elec- 
toral college  system. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  concern 
about  the  ability  of  a  President  to  govern 
under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  indeed.  I  think,  in 
the  aftermath  of  such  an  election,  the 
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people  of  the  cotmtry  would  experience 
a  sense  of  shock  and  dismay,  realizing 
that  a  President  who  tiad  received  a  les- 
ser number  of  popular  votes  occupied  the 
White  House  while  the  man  for  whom 
the  largest  number  of  people  had  voted 
had  been  denied  the  office.  This  would 
reach  to  the  very  wellsprlng  of  strength 
from  which  democratic  government 
draws  its  nourishment :  Its  legitimacy. 

We  often  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
strength  democratic  government  pos- 
sesses stems  from  it  source  of  legitimacy. 
People  honor  democratic  government  be- 
cause they  exercise  the  sovereign  choice. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  government  that  the 
people  themselves  choose. 

If  ever  an  election  should  end  up,  as 
it  might  under  the  present  system,  with 
more  people  voting  for  the  loser  than 
voting  for  the  winner,  we  would  have,  for 
the  first  time  In  this  century,  a  Presi- 
dent who  could  not  claim  to  be  the  legit- 
imate choice  of  the  people.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disabling  to  the  President 
than  that. 

We  must  remember  that  our  system  of 
government  does  not  rest,  as  earlier  sys- 
tems did,  upon  divine  right  The  kings 
ruled  for  many,  many  centuries  In  Eu- 
rope upon  a  very  different  theory — the 
theory  that  by  right  of  birth,  they  were 
entitled  to  reign. 

The  whole  democratic  concept  over- 
turned the  legitimacy  of  kings,  and  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  the  legitimacy  of 
popular  sovereignty.  The  people  were 
made  sovereign.  The  people  would  choose 
and  having  chosen,  the  government  was 
thus  able  to  rest  its  claim  to  rule  on  the 
strongest  possible  foundation  of  popular 
acceptance  and  popular  approval. 

If  that  kind  ot  legitimacy  were  frus- 
trated by  the  electoral  college,  you  would 
of  course,  disable  the  Presidency.  You 
would  greatly  weaken  the  position  of  the 
President,  who  could  not  exercise  power 
upon  the  basis  of  the  mandate  given  him 
by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
further  explanation  on  this  point.  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Joins  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
saying  that  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  any 
el^toral  reform  Is  that  the  man  who 
wins  should  be  the  man  who  has  the 
most  support  among  the  people.  For  that 
reason  we  share  common  bond  in  sup- 
port of  direct  popular  vote,  which  is  the 
only  plan  that  supplies  that  guarantee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
He  has  taken  the  leadership  by  en- 
deavoring to  remove  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  way  of  amendment,  the  last 
anachronism  that  could  prove  an  obstacle 
to  popular  sovereignty.  Though  the  Con- 
stitution commences  with  the  words  "We 
the  People,"  and  though  the  preamble 
makes  clear  that  the  people  are  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  sovereign 
power,  nevertheless,  there  were  originally 
placed  in  the  Constitution  a  number  of 
hurdles  which  separated  the  people  from 
the  actual  choice  of  their  leaders. 

For  example,  under  the  original  Con- 
stitution. Senators  were  chosen  by  the 
State  legislatures  Instead  ot  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Indeed,  even  though 
the  people  were  to  choose  their  Con- 
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gressmen.  the  franchise  was  actually  ex- 
ercised only  by  a  small  number  of  voters, 
those  who  ovpned  property,  ttiose  who 
held  positions  of  substance  In  their  com- 
munities. 

In  the  course  of  out  history,  we  have 
witnessed  a  steady  trend  toward  fuller 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. We  have  seen  it  In  the  removal 
of  many  barriers  that  restricted  the  right 
to  vote  to  the  propertied  few.  We  have 
seen  it  when  the  right  to  vote  was  ex- 
tended to  women.  We  have  seen  It  when 
the  system  for  selecting  Senators 
changed,  with  the  adoption  of  the  17th 
amendment,  to  direct  election  by  the 
{>eople. 

So,  step  by  step,  we  have  moved  to- 
ward the  Implementation  ot  popular 
sovereignty.  The  remaining  hurdle.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  the  one  presented  by  the 
electoral  college. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  then  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  ot  three-quarters  of  the 
States,  we  will  have  finally  achieved  full- 
fledged  democracy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
remarks.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  floor  ot  the  Senate,  and 
also  by  some  very  well  intentloned  and 
learned  writers  and  scholars,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  direct  popular  election  pro- 
posal would  subject  us  to  a  great  amount 
of  fraud. 

I  pass  over  the  problem  of  unac- 
counted votes  at  the  precinct  level  be- 
cause I  think  it  an  insignificant  problem. 
But.  speaking  of  fraud,  does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  think  there  could  possibly  be 
a  bigger  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  people 
of  this  country  than  to  have  elevated  to 
the  Presidency  a  man  who  really  lost? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  have  said.  I  think 
that  the  impact  of  such  an  eventuality — 
we  came  very  close  to  it  in  1968  and  in 
other  recent  elections  as  well — would  be 
very  disabling  on  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. People  would  feel  they  had  been 
defrauded,  because  they  generally  believe 
they  elect  the  President.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  average  citizen  that  the 
American  people  elect  the  Praldent  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
natural  that  people  should  so  believe, 
since  we  have  been  lucky  enough  thus 
far  In  this  century  to  have  had  the  candi- 
date who  received  the  electoral  majority 
also  receive  the  popular  majority.  But 
there  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  to 
guarantee  this  result,  and  if  an  Section 
should  come  out  differently,  people 
throughout  the  ooimtry  would  suddenly 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  place  In  ofBce  the  man 
for  whom  the  majority  had  voted.  They 
would  not  only  feel  disappointed,  bat 
they  would  feel  dismay,  and  a  great 
many  would  feel  they  have  been  de- 
frauded. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  tbe  Senator  permit 
me  to  pursue  another  area  of  this  wholf 
problem  with  him  a  bit  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Surely. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  One  of  the  major  thrusts 
or  concerns  of  the  opposition  has  been 
the  concern  that  this  might  penalise  the 
less  populated  States.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  as  a  Senator  from  ooe 


of  those  less  populated  States,  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  tbe  contrary,  as 
has  our  distinguished  colleague,  tbe  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Does  the  Senator  really  believe  there 
is  any  reason  for  the  citizens  of  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  or  Oklahoma  to  feel  that 
they  are  going  to  be  penalized?  Or,  on  a 
broader  scale,  is  there  any  reason  why 
we  ought  to  have  a  system  which  gives 
to  any  one  group  of  voters  a  larger  voice 
in  determining  who  their  President  is 
going  to  be? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  As  I  have  said.  I 
think  this  question  transcends  States 
rights.  This  question  reaches  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  people.  I  would  find 
it  bard  to  defend  a  system  which  gives 
greater  weight  to  an  American  citizen's 
vote  in  Nevada,  let  us  say.  than  in  Mary- 
land. This  would  be  difficult  to  justify  on 
any  principle  of  democratic  government 
of  which  I  am  aware.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  present  system  actually  does 
not  work  In  favor  ot  the  small  States. 
The  argument  Itself  is  fallacious. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Will  tbe  Senator  yield  Just 
briefly?  To  be  a  bit  more  specific,  on 
page  19  and  continuing  on  page  20  of  the 
committee  hearings,  there  is  a  table  In- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hboskji).  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  disctisslon  and  math- 
ematics about  the  Impact  of  direct  elec- 
tion on  tile  voting  strength  of  midland, 
southwestern,  and  Southern  States.  This 
document  goes  on  to  say  that  3i  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  lose 
political  power.  Idaho  is  one  of  those 
SUtes  listed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  but  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  believes  thai,  under  a  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President.  States 
like  Idaho  would  gain  power,  not  lose 
power.  Under  tbe  present  system,  the 
small  States  operate  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage. Tbe  table  to  which  tbe  Soi- 
ator  refers  presents  no  more  than  a 
purely  mathematical  calculation. 

It  Is  true,  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of 
calculation,  that  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  voters  In  a  small  State  have  a 
theoretical  advantage  over  the  voters  In 
a  large  State.  Frwer  Alaskans  are  re- 
quired to  vote  each  of  tbe  three  electoral 
votes  of  Alaska  than  New  Yorkers  in 
casting  each  of  New  York's  43  electoral 
votes.  Therefore,  it  Is  argued  that,  mathe- 
matically, Alaskan  voters  have  greater 
weight  than  New  York  voters,  and  that 
the  present  system,  therefore,  works  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  States. 

Theoretically,  such  an  argument  can 
be  made.  But  in  ttie  world  of  practical 
politics.  It  is  the  reverse  that  turns  out 
to  be  the  case.  Ever  since  political  parties 
were  established  and  the  unit  rule  ad(qit- 
ed,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  all  the 
electoral  votes  of  a  given  State  to  be  cast 
in  favor  of  the  presidential  candidate 
who  wins  tbe  popular  vote  of  that  State. 
Even  though  he  wins  it  by  a  dozen  popu- 
lar votes,  or  by  a  single  vote,  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  are  cast  for  tbe  winning 
candidate. 

The  effect  of  this  Is  perfectly  clear.  It 
did  not  take  long  for  political  parties  to 
figure  out  that,  in  order  to  win  a  national 
election.  It  was  mandatory  to  secure  the 
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support  of  the  big  States.  A  candidate 
can  be  elected  President  on  the  strength 
ol  the  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  12  larg- 
est SUtes. 

Therefore,  these  States  have  Inordi- 
oately  large  Importance  In  a  national 
election.  Anyone  who  has  regularly  at- 
tended national  conventions  of  either  po- 
litical party,  as  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana well  knows,  comes  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  influence  exercised  by  the  big 
SUles:  the  extent  to  which  they  domi- 
nate the  various  convention  committees; 
the  degree  to  which  they  control  the 
drafting  of  the  platform,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  govern  the  choice  of  the 
party's  candidate  for  President. 

The  reason  is  obvious  Both  parties 
recognize  that  the  big  States  must  be  car- 
ried regardless  of  what  happens  in  the 
other  SUtes.  The  big  States  must  be 
carried  because  their  electoral  votes,  be- 
stowed in  massive  blocks,  must  be  se- 
cured, if  the  party's  candidate  is  to  win. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  in  place  of  this 
system,  we  were  to  adopt  a  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President.  How  different 
the  whole  political  climate  at  the  na- 
tional conventions  would  become.  With  a 
direct  popular  election,  a  candidate 
could  lose  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Illi- 
nois, and  California.  He  could  lose  them 
by  half  a  million  votes,  and  still  make 
up  the  difference  in  the  sparsely  pop- 
ulated intermoontain  West.  So  the  im- 
portance of  carrying  the  big  States  would 
no  longer  weigh  so  heavily  In  the  consid- 
eration of  our  political  parties. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
amendment  before  us  would  restore  to 
the  small  State  its  proper  position  in  the 
sdieme  of  things,  and  it  would  take  from 
the  large  State  the  inordinate  amount  of 
political  power  that  such  States  actually 
exercise  today  by  virtue  of  the  unit  rule 
In  the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  BA'TH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
compelling  argument  as  to  why  he,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  less  populous  State,  could 
in  good  conscience  support  such  a  plan. 
After  hearing  the  prepared  speech  and 
extemporaneous  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
feels  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  might 
feel  very  much  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana felt  during  the  closing  days  of  our 
hearings,  when  he  heard  the  last  two 
witnesses  of  the  last  day.  One.  a  very 
eminently  qualified  man.  suggested  that 
the  small  States  had  an  advantage:  and 
the  very  next  man.  equally  qualified,  sug- 
gested that  the  large  States  had  an  ad- 
vantage. The  Senator  from  Indiana 
wondered  why  any  State,  any  voter, 
should  have  an  advantage.  Everybody 
ought  to  be  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  determine  his  President,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  of  course,  has  stressed 
this  most  eloquently. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  agree  whole- 
heartedly. We  ought  not  perpetuate  a 
system  that  gives  any  advantage  to  one 
set  of  voters  as  against  another.  The 
smaller  States,  when  the  matter  Is  meas- 
ured in  purely  mathematical  terms; 
though,  when  measured  in  practical  po- 
litical terms,  it  actually  favors  the  large 
State  over  the  small.  Nevertheless,  a  sys- 
tem that  places  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large 
would  give  equal  weight  to  the  votes  cast 


by  all  voters,  which  conforms  with  the 
democratic  Ideal. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  about  how 
the  present  system  tends  to  favor  the 
large  State  over  the  small.  Just  let  him 
review  the  Itineraries  of  our  presidential 
candidates  in  recent  elections  and  ob- 
serve the  extent  to  which  their  time  and 
attention  were  given  over  to  the  large 
States  of  the  country.  That  is  proof 
enough  of  how  the  men  wl.o  are  actually 
running  view  the  process,  and  fully  cor- 
roborates what  I  have  said  about  how 
the  present  system  militates  in  favor  of 
the  large  SUtes  of  the  country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  representing  a  SUte  of  small 
population.  I  am  happy  to  give  my  full 
endorsement  and  support  to  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  told  iis 
how  he  feels  about  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion I  I  believe  that  the  pending  ques- 
tion, however,  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  Maryland.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator be  good  enough  to  sUte  his  posi- 
tion on  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  my  reference  was. 
of  course,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
which  1  support.  My  present  intention 
is  to  vote  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Michigan  and 
Maryland. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  also  Interested  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  pointing 
out  that  a  successfiU  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  may  possibly  have  carried  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  while 
being  somewhat  behind  the  defeated  can- 
didate In  popular  votes  might  suffer 
some  credibility  deterioration  or  depre- 
ciation on  accoimt  of  the  failure  to 
carry  the  popular  vote.  Yet.  it  Is  noted 
that  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  a 
candidate  can  be  elected  by  carrying  as 
few  as  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
which  would  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  a  mandate  from  the  people — 11  he  car- 
ried only  40  percent.  Why  not  make  it 
50  percent  and  really  get  a  mandate  from 
the  people? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  amendment  merely 
takes  into  account  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  third-party  candidates.  It  at- 
tempts to  draw  a  reasonable  line  where 
any  candidate  having  40  percent  or  more 
of  the  vote.  ha%-ing  that  large  a  plurality 
In  a  three-way  contest,  could  take  office 
without  suffering  serious  disability.  I 
think  the  40-percent  Une  is  reasonable  I 
also  favor  the  solution  conUined  in  the 
amendment,  in  the  event  that  no  candi- 
date receives  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  vote,  because  it  would  assure  that  In 
any  runoff,  the  winning  candidate  would 
command  a  majority. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  expressed  himself  as 
t>elng  apprehensive  that  the  people's 
second  choice  In  the  presidential  race 
might  become  President  Yet.  does  not 
the  runoff  provision  give  the  people's  sec- 
ond choice  a  very  good  possibility  of  be- 
coming President? 

I  have  Just  Jotted  down  some  suggested 


percentages.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  spoke  about  what  would 
have  happened  if  a  certain  number  of 
votes  were  shifted  In  this  SUte  and  that 
State  and  the  other.  Let  us  assume  that 
In  a  four-way  race  for  the  Presidency, 
the  top  candidate  received  39  percent  of 
the  vote,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  runoff; 
the  next  candidate  received  21  percent; 
the  next  candidate  received  20.5  per- 
cent: and  the  fourth  candidate  received 
19.5  percent — adding  up  to  100  percent. 
Would  It  not  be  possible  for  this  21- 
percent  candidate,  by  making  trades 
with  the  other  two  losers  to  become 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
runoff,  even  though  when  the  people 
were  casting  their  first  choice  votes  he 
received  only  21  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  of  the  country?  Would  that  not 
be  possible,  and  would  not  the  people 
thereby  be  choosing  their  second  choice 
for  the  Presidency? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  final  choice  would  be  made  by 
the  people  between  the  two  candidates 
in  any  runoff  election,  and  that  the 
wliuilng  candidate  would  have  to  receive 
a  majority  of  the  votes.  Thi.s  is  a  prac- 
tice, as  the  Senator  well  knows,  that  we 
often  follow  In  SUte  primary  elections. 
In  order  to  reduce  a  field  of  candidates 
to  two  opponents  in  a  runoff.  The  people 
are  well  aware  of  this  procedure.  It  Is  a 
democratic  one.  In  the  end,  the  two 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  run  against  one  another  in  a 
final  election,  and  the  outcome  of  that 
election  is  determined  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  By  the  way.  when  would 
that  runoff  election  be  held? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  Is  a  matter  that 
could  be  readily  worked  out  by  statutory 
ImplemenUtion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  not  part  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  would  be  a  function 
of  Congress  to  Implement  the  amend- 
ment with  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  40-percent  figure  sug- 
gested for  the  winning  candidate  would 
certainly  indicate,  especially  since  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Nixon  each  got  43 
percent  or  so  in  1968 — and  this  amend- 
ment Is  said  to  be  designed  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  19<8 — that  it  must  be  the  belief 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  that 
the  amendment  will  result  in  a  prolifera- 
tion of  third  parties ;  or  the  figure  would 
not  have  t>een  placed  so  low.  Does  the 
Senator  anticipate,  if  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  becomes  part  of  the  baste  law 
of  the  land,  that  a  number  of  splinter 
parties  would  run  candidates  for  the 
presidency? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No;  I  do  not  think  that 
would  happen.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  the  present  system  encourages 
third-party  candidacies.  This  flgtu-ed 
publicly  into  the  considerations  which 
led  Governor  Wallace  to  nm  for  the 
Presidency  In  1968.  He  often  commented 
on  the  fact  that  a  third-party  candidate, 
even  one  with  little  chance  of  wirmlng 
the  election  outright,  could  nonetheless 
win  siifflciently  supixjrt  to  deny  an  elec- 
toral majority  to  either  major  candidate, 
thus  throwing  the  final  outcome  of  the 
election  Into  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  where,  as  the  Senator  knows,  under 
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the  present  Constitution,  each  SUte,  re- 
gardless of  its  size  or  population,  would 
cast  one  vote.  So  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  based  upon  the  public  record, 
it  Is  the  present  system  that  tends  to  en- 
courage third-party  candidates. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
realize  that  for  a  third-party  candidate 
to  have  any  effect  or  to  be  counted  In 
the  electoral  college,  he  must  receive  the 
vote  of  at  least  one  SUte,  whereas  In  a 
direct  election  if  he  receives  only  100.000 
votes  throughout  the  country,  still  It 
would  be  used  as  part  of  the  overall  fig- 
ures in  the  election,  and  he  would  still 
be  a  part  of  computing  what  it  took  to 
make  a  majority.  That  Is  not  true  as  a 
third  peirty  carrying  no  SUtes  at  all  un- 
der the  present  system.  Would  that  not 
make  the  Senator  feel  that  the  present 
system  discourages  third  parties  rather 
than  proliferating  them? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say.  with  all 
respect  to  the  Senator's  argument,  that 
we:ighing  it  in  on  one  side  of  the  scale, 
and  weighing  in  the  effect  of  the  present 
electoral  system  on  the  other,  I  believe 
the  present  system  has  the  heavier  tend- 
ency to  encourage  third-party  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that,  under 
the  present  system,  where  a  runoff  would 
be  if  not  cerUin.  then  very  likely,  would 
that  not  encourage  the  proliferation  of 
third  parties,  because  the  electorate 
would  be  able  to  vote  for  the  ideological 
third  party  of  their  choice,  or  the  re- 
gional third  party  of  their  choice,  in  the 
first  election,  knowing  full  well  that  they 
would  have  an  opportimlty  in  the  runoff 
to  vote  for  one  of  the  two  major  parties 
they  wished  to  siu>port,  and  would  that 
not  tend  to  encourage  third  or  splinter 
parties? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Well,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before  to  the  Senator. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  lesser  tendency 
toward  third  parties  in  a  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  than  under  the 
electoral  college  system,  for  the  reason 
that  if  a  third-party  candidate  can  secure 
enough  electoral  votes  to  throw  the  elec- 
tion itself  into  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  then  that  candidate,  and  those  who 
support  him,  would  achieve  tremendous 
bargaining  power  since  election  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  is  not  weighted 
by  population.  Each  SUte,  large  or  small, 
casts  a  single  vote,  and  thus  the  political 
struggle  within  the  House  would  be  sub- 
ject to  easier  manipulation  than  any 
situation  that  might  be  presented  under 
a  direct-vote  system.  I  conclude,  for  this 
reason,  that  greater  inducement  is  given 
to  third-party  candidates  under  the  ex- 
isting electoral-college  method  of  choos- 
ing a  President  than  would  be  the  case 
il  the  choice  were  left  to  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  He  would  have  to  carry 
one  full  SUte.  though,  to  be  effective  in 
the  electoral  college ;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Whereas  in  the  direct 
popular  vote,  any  number  that  he  got 
would  be  sufficient.  These  third  parties 
that  might  be  formed  under  the  direct 
system,  would  they  be  national  third 
parties,  would  they  file  with  some  bureau 
in  Washington  to  become  candidates  for 


the  Presidency — how  would  that  be 
woriced  out?  I  think  that  the  people 
would  like  to  know  these  things  when 
this  amendment  Is  submitted  back  to 
them  tor  ratification. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  traditional  meth- 
ods for  esublishing  political  parties  are 
not  set  aside  by  this  amendment.  They 
sUy  the  same.  In  other  words,  they  would 
be  governed  by  SUU  law.  Third  party 
candidacies  would  materialize  and  the 
names  of  third  party  candidates  would 
be  placed  on  the  ballot,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  realizes  that 
the  amendment  gives  Congress  the  right 
to  prescribe  uniform  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  procedures,  and  that  Congress 
could  pass  a  provision  for  a  national 
board  to  conduct  a  national  election,  the 
whole  country  being  only  one  precinct 
under  the  terms  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  1. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  Congress 
can  be  entnisted  with  the  respomibility 
of  implementing  the  amendment  in  a 
reasonable  way.  After  all,  we  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  political  process  in  the 
country,  and  I  doubt  very  much  that 
Congress  would  Intrude  upon  that  proc- 
ess any  further  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  am  not  con- 
cerned, as  the  Senator  may  be,  that 
Congress  would  overreach  Itself  in  en- 
acting legislation  that  would  have  any 
great  disruptive  effect  in  the  various 
SUtes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  information  be  has  given 
me  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFnCER  (Mr. 
Cash  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1970— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, later  this  afternoon  the  unfinished 
business  will  be  laid  aside,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  and  the  farm  bill  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate.  This  will  be  done 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  4:30  o'clock 
between  that  time  and  5. 

After  discussions  with  the  able  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bUl,  Mr.  Ellendeii,  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aixxn>, 
the  Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr. 
Yotrac) .  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  WaLisMs),  I  make  the  following 
imanlmous-consent  request  anent  the 
farm  bill.  HJl.  18546;  That  time  on  each 
amendment  be  limited  t^  one-half  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Smith- Williams  amendment  deal- 
ing with  limiution  on  price-support  pay- 


ments, the  time  on  that  amendment  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour  and  a  half,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  authors 
of  that  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  also  with  the  exception  of 
the  Montoya  amendment. 

I  am  unable  to  sUte  at  this  time  any 
suggestion  for  time  on  the  Montoya 
amendment.  I  would  except  that  one  for 
now  and  proceed  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  include  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellzhsc*), 
and  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee, 
with  the  further  understanding  that  the 
time  on  the  bill  would  not  begin  running 
until  tomorrow  when  action  is  resumed 
on  the  farm  bill  in  the  evening  session. 

I  think  that  about  sums  it  up. 

The  PRESIOrNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  Montoya  amendment  is  not 
specified? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  time 
on  the  Montoya  amendment  would  be  ex- 
cepted at  this  point.  The  time  on  all 
other  amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Smith-Williams  amendment,  would 
be  limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided,  but  the  time  on  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Skitb)  and  Delaware  (Mr.  Wu.- 
UAKs) ,  respectively,  would  be  limited  to 
1  hour  and  a  half,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  brief  parliamenUry  inquiry.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  request  made  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia puts  a  time  curtain  on  each  amend- 
ment, and  on  the  bill  itself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Montoya  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  the  pending  or- 
der of  business  is  electoral  reform,  as  all 
of  us  know.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  several  others  have  been  working  on 
this  particular  measure  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  has  t>een  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  Congressional  Halls  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  nor- 
mally a  reasonably  tolerant  Memt>er  of 
this  body,  who  does  not  normally  resort 
to  some  of  the  parliamenUry  rights 
available  to  each  Senator,  has  neverthe- 
less witnessed  those  rights  used.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  criticize  any  Senator  for 
using  those  rights,  but  I  recognize  that, 
if  one  Senator  uses  certain  rights  to  the 
detriment  of  a  bill,  or  to  oppose  that  bill, 
then  on  occasion  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  disdain  to  use  those 
rights,  to  work  a  counterbalance  in  order 
to  let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

Having  seen  at  least  one  Member  of 
this  tx)dy  delay  for  months  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  to 
deny  committee  aciion  on  it,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  like  to  respectfully 
suggest  that  he  does  not  intend  to  avaU 
himself  of  the  right  to  object  to  what  he 
thinks  is  a  very  proper  request  by  our 
acting  leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
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ste  should  be  put  on  notice  that  those  ot 
us  who  feel  there  should  be  some  basic 
relonn  In  our  electoral  process  might 
have  to  use  a  little  fire  to  Qght  nre.  If 
Indeed  a  few  Individual  Senators  are 
going  to  uke  advantage  of  their  parlia- 
mentary rights.  Vote  it  up  or  down,  but 
the  Seiiator  from  Indiana  feels  It  is  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  speak  on  this 
measure  before  this  session  is  over. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object? 
Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  go  about  its  business,  and  I 
suggest  the  best  way  to  do  It  is  to  sit 
down  and  stop  talking  and  start  voting 
this  afternoon.  I  have  nothing  to  say 

on  it.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
order  Is  entered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Mohtov*  >  to  the 
farm  bill  be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  author 
of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Mohtoy»i  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  ELtiNDes  > 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ordererf.  Thit  during  the  further  consjd- 
er»tlao  of  HJl  1BM«.  »n  »ct  to  e«t«blnh 
Unproved  pro^rims  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducer* »nd  oonaumers  of  dairy  producta. 
wool,  wheat,  feed  gnin*.  cotton,  and  otner 
oonmodltlee.  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Ttad*  Development  and  Ajalstance  Act  of 
1054.  aa  amftoded.  and  for  other  piupoeee, 
detjate  on  any  amendment  ( e«c#pt  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dll- 
nola.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  WUUama.  which  will  be  limited  to 
1^  houn.  and  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor Cram  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Montoya  which 
will  be  limited  to  3  houra).  motloo,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  moUon  Co  lay  on  the  uble, 
shall  be  limited  to  Va  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  movar  of  any 
suc^  amendment  or  motion  and  the  manager 
of  the  blU.  Mr  Ellender. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  queetton  of 
Anal  paaaage  of  the  aald  UD,  oontroUed  de- 
bate (which  ahall  be  effeetlva  beginning  to- 
morrow. Tueeday,  September  15).  aball  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  Mr,  Ellender  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  deelgnee. 

ProvidtA.  That  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
tJie  minority  leader,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
paaaage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addttlooal  tlma 
u>  any  Senator  during  the  conslderaUon  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  all  other  Senators  who  participated 
and  cooperated  In  reaching  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President.  In  response 
to  the  usually  wise  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  some  time  In  the  next  few 
minutes  he  would  like  to  pursue,  after 
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consultation  with  a  few  Senators  present 
and  some  who  are  not  present.  We  have 
these  interrogatories  still  out  as  far  as 
long-distance  calls  from  a  couple  of  our 
brothers  who  are  unfortunately  not  able 
to  be  with  us  for  personal  reasons  are 
concerned;  but  I  would  like  to  propoae 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  do  Just 
what  the  Senator  suggests.  I  wish  that 
it  were  feasible  to  deal  with  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  such  as  he  spe- 
clficaUy  mentioned:  namely,  to  start  to 
vote  today.  ^     _ 

After  touching  a  few  bases,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  persuaded  that  that 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  but  it  Is 
not  within  the  realm  of  posslblUty.  How- 
ever, I  hope  we  can  pursue  one  or  two 
requests  that  miKht  enable  us  at  least  to 
start  voting  early  this  week. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. wlU  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BAVH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  cor- 
recUy  understand  that  when  the  acting 
majority  leader  decides  to  move  to  the 
farm  bill,  there  will  be  a  live  quorum 
call  to  notify  Senators  ot  that  fact? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident with  that  suggestion  In  mind,  I 
think  attach*!  should  get  word  out  to 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
there  will  be  a  live  quorum  today  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  the  farm  l)Ul,  at  approximately  4:30 
pjn.  

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  3  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  2:40 
p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  8:50  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Ofllc«r  (Mr.  Cux^  ■ 


MES8AOE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (Hit.  1 6968 1  to  Increase  the  contri- 
bution by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  cost  of  health  benefits  Insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  It  was  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MrrcALr).   ^^^^^^^__ 

THE  FUELS  CRISIS  DJ  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
I  have  been  extremely  Interested  in  the 
recent  rash  of  stories  on  the  energy 
.■shortage.  Suddenly,  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  the  national  news  maga- 
zines have  discovered  that  we  stand  In 
grave  danger  of  running  short  of  electric 
power,  and  that  many  of  our  fuels  are  in 
short  supply.  In  other  words,  the  abun- 
dant supplies  of  low-cost  energy  which 
have  made  this  Nation  great  are  sud- 


denly becoming  neither  so  abundant  nor 
so  low  cost. 

I  am  particularly  Interested,  as  I  have 
said,  because  West  Virginia  Is  a  leading 
coal  producing  State  In  the  Nation.  And 
some  of  the  biggest  users  of  power— moat 
notably  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity— are  suddenly  making  the  coal  Indus- 
try a  whipping  boy  for  the  shortage  o< 
power. 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  industry  has 
been  warning  for  years  that  a  fuel  short- 
age was  impending.  It  has  said  that 
shortsighted  policies  of  Oovemment  and 
some  of  the  major  fuel  consuming  in- 
dustries were  heading  the  Nation  for 
trouble.  Now  that  the  crisis  is  upon  us. 
to  attempt  to  blame  It  all  on  the  coal 
industry  does  not  make  sense. 

The  real  question,  however,  is  not  how 
we  got  into  this  mess  but  how  we  get  out. 
We  look  at  how  we  got  here  only  as  a 
guide  toward  the  exit  But  I  thirUc  It  U 
clear  that  to  have  any  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  going  to  require 
some  drastic  policy  changes.  All  the  com- 
mon fods  are  In  short  supply — oil.  nat- 
ural gas.  and  coal;  that  Is  to  say.  they 
are  m  short  supply  for  the  consumer — 
delivered  where  he  wants  them.  But 
when  we  come  to  reserves,  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  fuels.  Proved  re- 
serves of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  In 
this  country  are  alarmingly  low.  but  the 
reserves  of  coal  are  enormous.  The  prob- 
lem with  coal  Is  a  shortage  of  productive 
capacity,  coupled  with  a  shortage  of  rail 
cars  to  haul  coal  to  market. 

Nevertheless,  the  shortage  is  likely  to 
continue  for  a  long  time,  quite  probably 
for  the  rest  ot  this  century,  unless  we 
have  some  new  strata  of  cost.  Energy 
has  been  one  of  the  low-cost  Items  in  the 
American  economy.  The  energy  shortage 
can  be  solved,  but  adequate  supplies  are 
going  to  cost  more  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

I  am  particularly  interested  to  the  fuel 
shortage  as  a  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia because  It  is  most  acute  In  fuel 
for  the  electric  utUlty  Industry,  and  be- 
cause that  fuel  is  principally  coal.  Coal 
generates  about  half  of  all  the  electricity 
in  this  country. 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  comment  on  the  charges  made  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  power  short- 
age Is  that  so  much  of  our  coal  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  coal  area  Is 
going  to  export  and  that  U  so  much  of 
this  coal  were  not  taken  advantage  of 
by  Increased  prices  they  could  get  at  ex- 
port, we  would  not  have  this  shortage 
and  that  perhaps  the  exports  should  be 
curtailed,  so  that  we  would  be  guaran- 
teed coal  supplies?  In  other  words,  if 
they  are  not  permitted  to  renege  on  some 
of  these  contracts — which  I  understand 
there  Is  some  talk  of— It  will  become  In- 
creasingly more  dlUlcult 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  has  raised  a  very  In- 
cisive and  pertinent  question.  If  he  will 
allow  me,  I  do  intend  a  little  later  In  my 
prepared  statement  to  address  some  re- 
marks to  this  very  question. 
Coal  Is  in  short  supply  now,  but  the 
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coal  industry  Is  guardedly  optimistic 
about  the  rest  of  this  year.  It  believes  It 
can  produce  enough  coal  to  meet  the 
forecast  demand  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
if  It  encounters  no  further  trouble.  This 
means  If  there  are  no  more  work  stop- 
pages In  the  mines.  If  there  Is  no  rail- 
road strike,  and  If  bad  weather  does  not 
Interrupt  the  production.  Output  so  far 
this  year  is  ruimlng  ahead  of  1969,  and 
may  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  demand. 

The  Industry  devoutly  hopes  it  will  be 
lucky  enough  to  do  this  However.  I  want 
to  discuss  some  other  solutlotis  to  the 
problem  of  fuel  shortage,  first,  I  wish  to 
talk  about  some  short-terTi  problems  and 
possible  solutions  to  them.  And  by  short- 
term,  I  mean  assuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  coal  In  the  coming  year. 

If  the  coal  Industry  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  upon  It, 
there  will  be  Increasing  clamor  from  the 
public  and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
the  Oovemment  to  step  In  and  see  that 
essential  customers,  such  as  electric  util- 
ities, have  adequate  coal  supplies.  The 
Government  caimot  permit  defense  In- 
stallations to  shut  down  nor  the  economy 
to  be  greatly  slowed  for  lack  of  coal, 
when  tlie  United  States  Is  sending  coal  to 
customers  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  do  not  confuse  the 
complaints  of  those  who  cannot  get  coal 
with  the  cries  of  those  who  cannot  get 
coal  at  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  I  know  that  the  coal  Industry  Is 
doing  all  it  can  In  cooperation  with  the 
Government  to  see  that  defense  <M>ntrac- 
tors  and  defense  installations  have  ade- 
quate coal  supplies.  Before  adopting 
stronger  solutions,  the  Oovemment 
should  be  sure  they  are  really  necessary. 

We  have  already  heard  demands  from 
some  consumers  that  the  Government 
restrict  exports  in  order  to  assure  more 
coal  for  domestic  use.  This  is  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  Just  been  raised  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Not  all  of  these  demands  are  realis- 
tic. Three-quarters  of  the  coal  the  United 
States  sends  to  other  countries  b  premi- 
um quality  metallurgical  coal,  much  of 
it  from  West  Virginia.  This  Is  high-priced 
coal  for  a  specialized  purpose,  and  utili- 
ties are  generally  reluctant  to  pay  metal- 
lurgical coal  prices  for  boiler  fuel.  Not  all 
of  them  have  equipment  that  can  bum 
that  kind  of  coal,  because  their  furnaces 
may  have  been  deliberately  designed  to 
bum  lower  quality  coal,  which  is  lower 
In  cost. 

There  Is  another  consideration  when 
we  speak  of  Oovemment  Intervention  to 
reduce  exports.  Much  of  the  coal  being 
exported  has  been  sold  on  valid  long- 
term  contracts.  If  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  breaks  these  contracts  by 
flat,  I  think  we  can  say  farewell  to  the 
export  market,  which  contributes  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  our 
balance  of  payments  and  helps  sustain 
the  economy  of  much  of  the  free  world. 
Therefore.  If  the  d«y  should  come  when 
we  must  think  seriously  of  restrictions  on 
coal  exports,  those  restrictions  should 
apply  first  to  shipments  which  have  di- 
verted from  traditloiul  markets  to  the 
export  trade. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  many  of  the  persons 
who  are  now  attacking  the  coal  Industry 


for  not  producing  enough  coal  for  elec- 
tric utilities  were  only  a  few  months  ago 
attacking  the  utilities  for  burning  coal, 
because  they  .said  it  caused  air  pollution. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  kinds 
of  coal  which  are  l<jw  in  sulfur  content 
are  also  most  prized  for  steelmaktng 
and  are  high  in  price  and  least  abun- 
dant. If  producing  coal  enough  to  meet 
all  the  Nation's  demands  for  It  Is  diffi- 
cult, it  Is  fairly  Impossible  to  Oil  all 
those  demands  with  low  sulfur  coal  to 
meet  strict  air  pollution  control  stand- 
ards. However,  this  does  not  mean  we 
must  forever  make  a  choice  between 
electric  power  and  clean  air.  Processes 
are  being  perfected  to  take  the  sulfur 
out  of  the  stacks  of  coal-burning  power- 
plants.  Pilot  installations  are  now  being 
Itistalled,  and  most  authorities  believe 
that  in  2  or  3  years  these  facilities  wlU 
be  commercially  acceptable.  The  admin- 
istration has  recently  and  wisely  de- 
cided to  share  in  the  funding  of  some 
of  these  large-scale  demonstration 
plants.  I  think  it  will  not  t>e  too  long 
before  utilities  are  able  to  Install  sulfur 
removal  equipment  and  burn  high  sulfur 
coal  well  within  the  limits  of  our  pollu- 
tion control  regulations.  But  that  day 
is  not  at  hand  here  in  the  late  summer 
of  1970.  And  If  low  sulfur  coal  is  scarce, 
so  is  low  sulfur  oU.  And  natural  gas  is 
in  such  short  supply  that  some  utilities, 
such  as  Commonwealth  Edison  In  Chi- 
cago, are  already  having  to  substitute 
coal  for  the  gas  they  would  normally 
bum. 

Meanwhile.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  have  been  imposing  restric- 
tions on  sulfur  emissions  from  power- 
plants  and  on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels. 
I  suggest  that  it  may  be  time  for  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  consider  a  tem- 
porary readjustment  of  these  severe  re- 
strictions until  equipment  to  remove 
sulfur  from  the  stack  gases  is  commer- 
cially acceptable  and  available.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  abandon  the  clean 
air  act,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
pay  some  mind  also  to  the  prospect  of 
power  brownouts  and  blackouts.  I 
think  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  we 
tnay  have  to  thread  our  way  between 
these  two  demands  until  the  equipment 
is  available. 

I  think  we  In  Congress  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
last  year  has  had  some  effect  on  coal 
production  and  (m  the  cost  of  mining. 
The  bill  may  have  an  even  greater  im- 
pact when  the  rigid  limits  on  resplrable 
dust  In  coal  mines  take  full  effect  and 
are  lowered  still  further. 

All  social  legislation  has  a  price  tag. 
and  this  may  be  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  adequate  protection  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  coal  miners.  We  must  never 
put  pr(xiuctlon  and  cost  ahead  of  health 
and  safety.  Responsible  coal  operators  do 
not  wish  to  do  so,  and,  of  course.  Con- 
gress does  not  wish  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  and  if  It  begins  to  seriously  Inhibit 
pioducttoo  we  have  a  duty  to  reexmmlne 
It,  In  the  light  of  experience,  to  see  If 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners  can  be  as 
adequately  protected  by  meonires  tliat 
will  not  Inhibit  production. 


Still  another  factor  In  the  coal  short- 
age Is  a  shortage  of  railway  cars  on  some 
Unes.  Mr.  President,  the  railroads  are 
short  of  coal  cars  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  coal  industry  is  lacking  in  excess 
productive  capacity  and  the  electric 
utility  industry  is  near  the  limits  of  its 
generating  capacity.  At  least  one  reteon 
central  to  the  problem  of  all  three  indus- 
tries is  the  fact  that  the  Governnent 
oversold  atomic  power.  The  great 
promises  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, echoed  by  the  makers  of  reactor 
equipment,  hsve  not  come  true. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  heard  a  lot 
about  how  atomic  power  was  going  to 
take  over  the  electilc  utility  industry. 
Some  of  the  biggest  utilities  in  the  coun- 
try said  they  tiad  built  their  last  coal 
plant.  They  flooded  the  manufacturers 
with  orders  for  atomic  plants.  They 
tailed  to  sign  long-term  contracts  for 
cool. 

Today  most  of  those  atomic  power 
plants  are  not  producing  power.  If  they 
were  scheduled  to  be  producmg  by  1970. 
the  most  optimistic  estimates  are  that 
they  may  make  It  in  1972.  Meanwhile, 
the  utilities  are  caught  In  a  triple  bind. 
They  ore  having  to  run  their  ooal-flr«d 
plants  to  replace  the  power  that  is  not 
t>eing  produced  by  their  atomic  reactors. 
They  seriously  underestimated  the 
amount  ot  power  they  would  need  this 
year,  and  so  for  that  reason  also  they 
are  having  to  run  their  older  plants 
longer  than  they  expected.  And  for  both 
ot  these  reasoiu.  Inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  sign  a  long-term  coal  contract,  they 
are  having  trouble  getting  adequate  fuel 
supplies. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is  plain — with 
the  Government  and  their  best  custom- 
ers telling  them  that  the  utility  market 
is  going  to  vanish,  the  coal  companies 
and  the  railroads  slowed  down  or  halted 
their  investments  in  expensive  new  mines 
and  cool  cars.  And  if  their  confUence 
was  not  shaken,  surely  that  of  the  banks 
was.  The  Investment  for  these  purposes, 
to  serve  a  market  that  the  customers 
and  the  Government  said  was  not  going 
to  exist,  just  was  not  forthcoming. 

It  costs  a  good  many  million  dollars 
to  open  a  new  coal  mine  these  days,  and 
no  prudent  businessman  is  going  to  ven- 
ture that  sort  of  Investment  without  some 
assurance  of  a  market.  And  railroads 
which  have  plenty  of  other  troubles,  were 
reluctant  to  Invest  in  rolling  stock  which 
might  have  nothing  to  carry. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  get  more 
railroad  cars  to  carry  coal.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  ot  the  railroads  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  finance  them.  I  beheve  if  Oovem- 
ment money  or  loan  guarantees  were 
made  available,  the  railroads  would  get 
new  cars  as  fast  as  they  could  be  built, 
which  would  mean  the  new  equipment 
would  start  carrying  coal  in  about  6 
months.  I  make  this  suggestion  knowing 
that  Government  aid  to  the  railroads  is 
a  controversial  subject.  I  do  not  make  it 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  railroads, 
but  of  helping  all  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy to  get  the  coal  it  needs. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions which  may  help  the  NatioD  throogh 
Ou  coal  sbortace  of  the  next  few  months. 
They  ore  not  loog-tetm  solutions,  and 
long-term  solutions  are  urgently  needed. 
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The  Nation's  coniumption  of  energy  is 
growing  so  fast  that  a  continuing  short- 
age of  fuels  seems  likely  unless  we  take 
some  steps  to  prevent  it.  These  steps  in- 
volve some  questions  of  long-term  na- 
tional poUcy.  The  cost  of  energy  is  an 
important  segment  of  the  naUonal  eco- 
nomy and  as  I  have  said,  energy  seems 
likely  to  become  more  costly  than  it  now 
is  To  let  any  major  slice  of  that  energy 
bill  go  to  foreign  producers  would  have 
such  a  profound  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  that  It  would  cripple  national 
economy.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
must  place  Its  primary  reliance  on  do- 
mestic sources  of  energy. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  should  adopt 
a  nauonal  energy  policy  as  a  matter  of 
taw.  It  should  decide  what  percentage  of 
OUT  future  energy  requirements  was  al- 
lowed to  come  under  foreign  control. 
Aside  from  the  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  we  have  a  recent  illustraUon 
of  the  dangers  of  depending  too  heavUy 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil— reportedly,  a 
bulldozer  broke  an  important  pipeline  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  as  a  consequence, 
tankers  have  been  having  to  bring  oil  to 
the  United  Sutes  around  the  Cape  ol 
Oood  Hope  instead  of  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  one  takes  the  prospect  of  more 
misguided  bulldoiers  and  adds  to  that 
the  prospect  of  misguided  or  hostile  for- 
eign governments,  or  even  those  Just 
seeking  a  diplomatic  advantage,  one  be- 
gins to  have  cogent  reason  for  placing 
the  main  reliance  on  domestic  fuels. 

Another  reason  lor  making  that  de- 
cision, and  writing  it  firmly  into  law  is 
that  investors  will  be  discouraged  from 
risking  their  money  in  new  coal  mines 
or  oil  and  gas  wells  if  they  have  no  as- 
surance that  the  market  will  not  be  sud- 
denly flooded  by  low-priced  foreign  oil. 
And  I  think.  renJlitically.  we  must  realize 
that  we  will  ultimately  require  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal  or  from  oil  shale,  and 
the  plants  to  produce  these  fuels  will  be 
quite  expensive.  Again,  investors  must 
have  some  confidence  that  there  will  be 
a  market  for  their  product  before  they 
wOl  put  money  into  such  plants.  And  I 
submit  that  It  is  in  the  naUonal  Interest 
to  give  that  assurance. 

There  Is  another  step  which  we  in 
Congress  can  take.  We  should  strike  a 
better  balance  between  the  funds  the 
Oovemment  spends  for  research  in  fosbll 
fuels  and  for  research  in  atomic  power. 
As  of  now,  tl»5y  are  wildly  out  of  balance. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  more  Oovemment- 
sponsored  research  in  fossil  fuels  wou'.d 
solve  the  energy  shortage  in  the  rcxt 
few  months,  but  In  the  long  term  I  think 
there  are  great  advanuges  to  the  public 

II  we  are  able  to  bring  about  production 
of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale, 
or  find  means  of  using  our  reserves  of 
fofBll  fuels  more  efBcienUy  and  with  less 
effect  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  President.  1  suggest  that  Oovem- 
ment financing  or  loan  guarantees  be 
considered  as  possible  steps  to  increase 
the  coal-car  supply  over  the  short  t«nn. 
However,  I  think  we  must  be  looking  also 
lor  a  long-term  assurance  of  adequate 
car  supply.  Whether  this  be  achieved  by 
additional  tax  incentives  to  the  rail- 
roads, direct  government  funding,  or 
other  measures.  I  do  not  know.  But  It  Is 
certain  that  the  problem  must  be  solved. 
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because  producing  coal  does  no  good  un- 
less we  get  it  to  the  consumer. 

The  Oovernment  could  also  increase 
the  incenUve  to  invest  in  coal  mines  by 
Increasing  the  depletion  rate  for  coal. 
This  rate  is  now  only  10  percent  of  the 
gross  income  from  the  property,  with  a 
limit  of  50  percent  of  the  net  And  if  syn- 
thetic fuel  U  to  be  derived  from  coal, 
certainly  it  would  be  equitable  to  advance 
the  depletion  valuation  point  to  some 
sUge  past  the  mining  process.  This  was 
recently  done  with  oU  shale.  Certainly 
synthetic  fuel  from  coal  should  have 
depletion  treatment  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  given  to  competing  fuels. 

Another  minor  adjustment  of  the  tax 
laws  which  would  help  solve  the  energy 
shorUge  would  be  to  allow  rapid  amorti- 
zation of  sulfur  abatement  facilities.  This 
would  encourage  their  construction,  and 
thus  encourage  the  use  of  high-sulfur 
fuels  which  cannot  now  be  burned  in 
some  areas  under  air  pollution  control 
regulations.  It  would  encourage  a  fuller 
use  of  all  of  our  resources. 

When  we  passed  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  last  December, 
we  authorized  funds  for  research  in  new 
methods  of  mining  coal  with  le.ss  risk  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  miners.  We 
should  be  sure  that  Congress  appropri- 
ates the  funds  it  has  authorized  to  carry 
this  research  to  completion.  1  suggest 
there  may  be  a  particular  need  for  more 
research  In  means  of  producing  coal  effi- 
ciently within  the  rigid  dust  limits  set 
by  the  new  law.  or  finding  some  means 
of  adequately  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners  without  strangling  the 
output  of  coal  which  the  Nation  so 
greatly  needs. 

Mr.  President,  coal  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant Industry  In  West  Virginia.  More 
importantly,  however.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  fuel  in  the  United  States.  It 
makes  up  about  88  percent  of  all  proved 
reserves  of  fuel  of  any  kind.  Including 
uranium  and  oil  shale,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  all  the  fuel  which  the  geologists 
think  we  will  ever  find  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  con- 
tinental shelf.  Therefore.  It  is  our  best 
long-term  bet  for  an  adequate  energy 
supply,  and  we  had  better  be  taking  steps 
now  to  assure  that  supply  In  the  months 
ahead  and  In  the  long-term  future. 

Mr,  8AXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  The  Senator  has  no 
doubt  observed  the  acquisition  by  large 
oil  companies  of  substantial  holdings  in 
the  coalfields.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  this  in  Itself  indicates  an  ef- 
fort to  comer  the  fossU  fuel  market  in 
this  country,  or  its  marketing  and  pro- 
ducing. Has  the  Senator  considered  that 
idea? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  must 
say  this  Is  an  appropriate  question,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  opening  of  modem,  new  mines 
is  a  most  expensive  and  risky  venture. 
Not  every  coal  operator  has  that  kind 
of  money  to  invest  in  the  operation  of  a 
modem,  new  mine.  The  requirements  of 
a  new  mine,  under  the  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act,  Impose  still  greater  cosU  than 
ever  before  upon  the  mine  operator.  I 


venture  to  say  that  the  kind  of  capital 
required  to  open  a  modern,  new,  produc- 
ing mine  can  come  only  from  some  of 
the  very  large  companies. 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
touched  on  another  point  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested,  and  that  is  the  rapid 
amortization  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment that  not  only  utilities  but  also  a 
great  many  other  plants  could  utilize  so 
as  to  be  able  to  use  coal. 

1  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  steel 
planu  that  use  this  same  type  of  high- 
sulfur  coal.  They  would  rather  not  use 
It.  but  are  forced  to  do  it. 

I  have  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a  5-year  sTiteolI  on  this  type  of  scrub- 
bing equipment,  as  It  is  called,  to  clean 
up  the  pollution.  II  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, it  would  open  up  markets  for 
what  is  presently  unacceptatde  coal; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  And  in  that  way  it  would 

p«mit  plants,  especially  those  located 

in  urban  centers,  to  use  the  coal  not  now 

readily  available  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would. 
And  it  would  greatly  encourage  thoae 
plants  to  invest  the  kind  of  money  that 
is  needed  to  purchase  this  costly  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  bUl  which  I  intro- 
duced is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  others,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee  with  the  hope  that  it  wlU  get 
the  kind  of  support  that  Is  necessary  so 
that  we  can  do  something  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  encourage  these  com- 
panies to  go  into  the  purchase  of  this  air 
pollution  equipment. 

Another  part  of  the  same  bill  is  the 
granting  of  Federal  guarantees,  not  di- 
rect loans,  to  small  companies  who  can- 
not find  the  financing  through  banks  to 
go  into  the  purohase  of  this  pollution 
control  equipment. 

With  a  combination  of  loans,  and  these 
are  small — they  do  not  go  to  the  large 
Industries — we  could  handle  small  indus- 
tries with  a  quick  writeoff  and  abso  pro- 
vide bank  financing  on  a  guaranteed 
basis.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  a  closing- 
down  of  the  plants  and  losing  of  the  lobs. 
We  want  smoke  abatement.  We  want 
smog  out  of  the  air.  But  we  have  to  co- 
operate with  these  plants,  too.  if  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  Is  correct.  We  want  to 
get  on  with  the  control  of  air  pollution. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  being 
done,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  coal  mines  and 
the  employment  of  the  people  who  work 
in  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  bUI.  I  think  It  is  typical  of 
the  foreslghtedness  and  vision  which  he 
has  displayed  so  many  times  during  his 
service  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  if  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  not  able  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  Senator's  bill  this  year, 
the  Senator  wlU  reintroduce  it  in  the  new 
Congress  which  convenes  in  January, 
It  appean  to  me,  without  having  stud- 
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led  the  bill,  that  it  certainly  is  worthy 
of  very  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUI  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded.      

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S«XBx).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered.   

DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  1 1  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  debate  on 
this  issue  has  been  proceeding  for  almost 
a  week.  Frankly.  I  am  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  this  so-called  great 
basic  change  in  the  law  of  the  land,  a 
change  which,  it  is  said,  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  country  want 
and  demand.  Why  this  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm? The  Senator  from  Indiana  lias 
siMken,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  spoke, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  spoke,  both 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  spoke.  Certainly  no 
extended  debate  on  the  part  of  opponents 
of  this  measure  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  conclude  from 
this  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
proponents  of  the  measure  that  there  is 
not  nearly  so  much  demand  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  as  has  l>een  made  to  appear, 
else  why  do  we  not  have  debaters  come 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  express  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  measure?  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  had  not 
intended  lo  speak  on  this  Issue  but  he 
ha(l  expected  lo  hear  from  some  of  those 
who  favor  the  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  President,  actually  what  is  the 
hurry?  Why  are  we  considering  this 
measure  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many 
measures  and  issues  that  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  by  the  Senate?  What 
is  the  hurry?  The  resolution  Itself  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  go  into  effect  un- 
til 1  year  after  the  first  April  15  follow- 
ing its  ratification.  That  would  mean 
that  for  this  suggested  change  in  the 
Constitution  to  be  used  in  the  1972  elec- 
tions it  would  have  to  pass  the  Senate. 
be  agreed  to  by  the  House,  or  by  a  con- 
ference, the  report  approved,  and  the 
resolution  then  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures,  all  before  April 
15  of  next  year,  a  physical  impossibility. 
So  it  is  suggested,  if  it  passes — and  I 
have  my  serious  doubts  that  It  will — it 
could  not  become  effective  until  the  1976 
presidential  election. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  discussed  this 
issue  have  said  that  we  need  to  choose 
the  best  plan,  we  need  to  submit  back  to 


the  State  legislatures  the  very  best  pos- 
sible plan,  if  we  are  to  change  the  basic 
law  of  the  land. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best 
plan  to  submit  back  to  the  States.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B«YH).  who  now  pushes  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President,  with  a  nmoff 
provision,  at  one  time  supported  what  is 
loosely  called  the  Katzenbach  plan,  which 
is  the  automatic  casting  of  the  electoral 
votes. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  one 
time  passed  the  Lodge-Qossett  propor- 
tional plan. 

Two  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
whose  names  appear  as  cosponson  ol 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  the  direct  elec- 
tion measure,  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment that  Is  iww  under  discussion — the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Qaimii)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Tydwcs  >  — 
and  they  criticize,  in  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  they  are 
both  members,  in  most  scathing  terms, 
the  runoff  provision  provided  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

They  point  out  that  they  do  not  favor 
the  runoff  plan  and  criticize  it  most 
severely. 

Another  sponsor,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B«Kr«>, 
said  that  he  would  prefer  a  50-pereent 
requirement  for  the  successful  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  rather 
than  the  40  percent  provided  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  in  order  to  prevent 
a  runoff. 

So  what  is  the  hurry?  Why  Insist  on 
the  passage  of  this  measure  when  there  is 
apparently  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
what  is  the  best  plan  to  submit? 

Let  me  point  out  that  under  the  pro- 
vision of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  if 
it  Is  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  States. 
and  It  will  have  7  years  to  be  accepted, 
ratified,  or  agreed  to,  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

So  if  it  is  later  decided,  after  it  is 
ratified,  that  the  runoff  provision  is  bad, 
and  if  there  is  a  presidential  election 
and  a  runoff  is  required  and  It  works  in 
such  an  unfortunate  way  as  to  indicate 
that  certainly  It  la  not  what  we  want,  it 
will  take  another  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  change  it. 

Then,  too,  pending  the  ratification  by 
the  States  of  the  measure,  a  7-year  period 
being  allowed,  in  all  likelihood  there 
would  be  no  change  possible  at  that  point 
on  the  method  of  choosing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  long  as  the  measure  was  before  the 
State  legislatures. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  submit  another  amendment 
different  from  this  amendment,  but  the 
chances  are  that  if  the  Senate  and  the 
House  should  submit  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  providing  for  the  40-percent  re- 
qidrement  and  the  runoff  when  no  can- 
didate received  as  much  as  40  percent, 
as  long  as  it  was  pending  before  the 
States  there  could  be  no  hope  of  sub- 
mitting another  plan,  because  the  re- 
action would  be,  "Well,  let  us  see  what 


the  Slates  are  going  to  do  with  this  plan 
before  we  submit  another." 

So  we  find  numerous  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  best  possible  change  of  the 
electoral  college. 

Back  In  1824,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
received,  .supposedly,  fewer  popular  votes 
than  did  Andrew  Jackson,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  by  acUon 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
no  candidate  received  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college.  So  if  anybody  had  any 
right  to  object  to  the  electoral  college 
system.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  who  won  the 
Presidency  4  years  later. 

The  plan  he  proposed  was  not  direct 
elecUon,  but  the  district  plan  I  feel  that 
as  soon  as  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
Gri£Bn-Tydings  amendment,  the  district 
plan  and  the  proportional  plan  will  prob- 
ably be  offered  as  amendments. 

The  plan  favored  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson  was  the  district  plan.  Under  the 
present  system,  as  we  all  know,  each 
State  has  the  same  number  of  electors  as 
it  has  Senators  and  Representatives.  Un- 
der the  district  plan  each  State  would  re- 
tain the  same  total  number  of  electors — 
two  for  the  two  Senators  and  then  the 
same  number  of  electors  as  It  has  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Under  the  present  system,  all  of  those 
votes  are  handed  as  a  unit  to  the  winner 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  respective 
States.  But  imder  the  district  plan,  the 
votes  of  only  two  of  the  electors,  in  effect 
representing  the  two  Senators,  would  go 
to  the  wiimer  in  the  Stete  vote,  and  the 
other  electors  would  be  divided  out 
among  the  candidates  for  President 
based  on  their  votes  In  the  respective 
congressional  districts.  That  is  called  the 
Mundt  plan  because  of  Its  chief  sponsor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Mhhdti. 

That  was  the  plan  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson — not  the  direct 
plan. 

Under  the  Lodge-Gossett  plan — and  I 
believe  that  an  amendment  of  that  sort 
is  going  to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ek- 
vtH) — the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  is 
divided  among  the  candidates  in  propor- 
tion to  the  popular  vote  of  the  various 
candidates  in  the  respective  States.  That 
would  eliminate  the  office  of  elector,  and 
would  divide  the  electoral  votes  out 
among  the  candidates  in  proportion  to 
their  popular  vote  in  each  State. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  fact  that  a  candidate  for 
President  who  wins  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  does  not  win  the  popular  vote 
will  not  have  a  proper  mandate  from  the 
people,  that  he  cannot  govern  effectively 
because  of  not  having  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  popular  votes  or  a  plurality  of 
the  popular  votes. 

Yet  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President,  without  a  runoff,  with 
SIS  few  as  40  percent  of  the  popular 
votes  of  the  country. 

What  sort  of  mandate  is  that — 40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote?  Mr.  President, 
they  are  concerned  about  whether  the 
winning  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
the  electoral  college  also  has  a  majority 
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of  the  popular  vote.  Under  tbe  direct 
system,  in  a  three-way  race  for  the 
Presidency.  It  would  be  possible  (or  the 
winner  of  the  Presidency  and  the  popu- 
lar vote  leader  not  to  carry  a  single 
State  in  the  United  States,  and  still  be 
the  popular  vote  leader. 

How  could  that  be?  How  could  the 
candidate  who  receives  the  most  popular 
votes  not  carry  a  single  State? 

It  Is  very  easy.  Assume  a  three-way 
race  for  the  Presidency.  The  popular 
vote  leader  runs  behind  the  second  man 
In  the  popular  vote  In  4S  States  by  the 
margin  of  1.000  votes.  Then  In  the  50th 
State,  he  runs  behind  the  third  candi- 
date, but  50.000  votes  ahead  of  the 
second  candidate. 

That.  then,  would  have  him  carry- 
ing not  one  single  State  of  the  Union, 
but  still  the  popular  vote  leader- 
How  much  of  a  mandate  does  anyone 
think  that  a  President  who  did  not  carry 
a  single  State  In  the  Union  would  have? 
I  call  attention  to  this  outside  possibility 
because  the  argument  has  been  made 
time  and  time  again  on  this  floor  that  If 
a  few  thousand  In  this  State  and  a  few 
thousand  in  that  State  had  been  switch- 
ed in  1968  or  in  1948,  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  second  man  In  the  popular 
vote  being  elected  by  carrying  a  major- 
ity In  the  electoral  college.  Senators  have 
expressed  great  apprehension  lest  the 
man  who  received  some  thousands  or 
hundred  thousands  of  popular  votes  less 
should  receive  a  majority  in  the  electoral 
college. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  of  the  Nation's  second  choice 
being  elected  President  under  the  direct 
election  system  than  under  the  electoral 
college  system,  isecause  under  the  direct 
system.  If  the  leading  candidate  receives 
fewer  than  40  percent — say  he  gets  39 
percent — the  second  candidate  receives 
21  percent,  and  the  third  candidate — 
and  there  wUl  be  a  third  one.  a  fourth 
one,  a  fifth  one.  and  a  sixth  one,  if  we 
ever  pass  this  lll-eoncelved  measure — 
but  if  the  leading  candidate  gets  39 
percent,  the  second  21  percent,  the  third 
20.5  percent,  and  the  fourth  19.5  percent, 
we  would  then  have  a  runoff  between  the 
39-percent  candidate  and  the  21-per- 
cent candidate. 

Mr  President,  as  the  dlstin^ished 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydwcs) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  OaipriM)  pointed  out  In 
their  separate  views  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 — this 
Is  not  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
making  this  suggestion:  this  is  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
providing  for  a  runoS  if  no  candidate 
receives  as  many  as  40  percent  of  the 
votes  In  the  first  election — quoting  from 
the  bottom  paragraph  of  page  16  of  the 
report  of  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

In  view  otf  this  attractive  poUtlca]  frame- 
work, the  dl7«ct  election  plan,  as  emtiodied 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  opens  ttie  door 
to  public  political  bargaining  with  tbe  moat 
far-reacblng  cona^uences.  Conaesslona 
wrung  from  major  party  candidates  either 
before  or  after  the  flrat  election  would  b« 
made  in  a  heated  atmosphere  conducive  to 
the  creation  of  public  dlstnut.  Oivra  the 


(act  that  bargaining  before  tbe  runoff  elec- 
tion would  taXe  place  under  conditions  of 
division  and  disappointment,  cynical  politi- 
cal moves  might  In  themselves  lead  to  a 
crisis  of  respect  and  legitimacy  In  tbe  selec- 
tion of  tbe  President.  Undoubtedly,  the  aura 
of  legitimacy  would  be  all  the  more  In 
doubt  where  tbe  runner-up  In  the  Initial 
contest  wins  tbe  runoff  by  wooing  third- 
party  support.  In  such  a  case,  the  question 
of  legitimacy  la  sharpened  even  further  If 
the  turnout  in  tbe  second  election  Is  sub- 
slantlnlly  lower  tlwvn  In  the  fliat  election. 

Talking  about  a  second  choice,  that  is 
what  we  will  end  up  with  under  the 
direct  election  plan.  At  least,  under  the 
electoral  plan,  carrying  a  majority  In 
the  electoral  college  shows  that  you  are 
carrying  either  a  majority  of  the  States 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  States  that 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  all  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  was  set  by 
the  author  of  tbe  bill  which  would  elect 
a  candidate  as  President  at  40  percent. 
It  has  always  been  traditional  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  In  American  government, 
that  the  man  elected  to  political  office 
gets  a  majority  of  something.  He  has  to 
have  a  majority  o(  something.  If  he  Is  a 
school  superintendent,  chosen  by  a 
schoolboard,  he  gets  a  majority  of  the 
school  board.  If  he  la  appointed  to  a 
position  by  any  board,  he  has  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  bo«rd  to 
be  named.  Under  the  electoral  system,  at 
least  he  has  to  get  a  majority  In  the  elec- 
toral college:  and  if  he  does  not  get  a 
majority  in  the  electoral  college,  he  has 
to  get  a  majority  of  the  States  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  it  takes  a 
majority,  a  majority  of  something,  to 
elect  a  President  imder  the  present 
system. 

Under  the  present  system,  there  Is  a 
runoff.  The  runoff  is  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  each  State  dele- 
gation votes  one  vote.  But  It  is  a  majority 
of  something.  So  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  worried  about 
the  successful  candidate  lor  the  Presi- 
dency not  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  he  can  rest  assured  that  he  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  something:  whereas, 
under  the  resolution  which  he  Is  spon- 
soring, a  candidate  can  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  without  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  anything. 

So  let  us  have  majority  rule.  Let  us  not 
stand  tor  40-percent  rule,  and  that  la 
what  we  would  have  under  Senate  Joint 
Roolutlon  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  sutua  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  at  this  time  Is  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  Is  before  the 
Senate  and  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Michigan  and 
and  Maryland  is  pending.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  Maryland  eJiminates  the 
runoff  provided  for  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  It  does  It  by.  at  one  step.  In- 
voking again  the  electoral  college. 

There  must  be  something  splendid, 
something  admirable,  something  highly 
commendable,  something  etBcacious  in 
the  electoral  system,  twcause  in  more 
than  180  years  there  has  not  t)een  suffi- 
cient sentiment  behind  any  other  plan 
to  do  away  with  the  electoral  college. 


Under  the  various  plans  to  which  I  have 
alluded  which  are  being  cotisldered  In  ad- 
dition to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  the 
electoral  college  or  some  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof  or  counterpart  thereof 
is  employed.  Under  the  district  plan 
which  has  been  suggested,  the  electoral 
college  is  retained,  divided  up  somewhat 
dilterently,  breaking  it  down  a  little, 
where  the  votes  that  any  candidate  for 
President  gets  In  a  State  will  have  repre- 
sentation In  the  electoral  college  if  It 
Is  as  much  as  leading  the  vote  in  one  con- 
gressional district.  Yes,  the  autonukUc 
system,  by  which  the  office  of  elector  Is 
abolished  and  the  votes  of  electors  are 
automatically  cast  for  the  winning  can- 
didate in  the  respective  States,  but  still 
employing  the  Federal  principle,  the  dlvl- 
.slon  of  the  electors  among  the  respective 
SUtes  on  the  basis  of  their  representa- 
tion In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Yes,  even  the  proportional  plan  uses 
the  electoral  college  or  a  modification 
of  it.  It  still  retains  the  voting  strength 
of  the  electoral  college,  and  It  retains  the 
principle  of  a  candidate  receiving  elec- 
toral votes  on  the  basis  of  the  popular 
votes  that  he  receives  In  the  respective 
States,  instead  of  the  winner-take-all 
policy.  It  would  provide  that  the  electoral 
vote  of  each  State  would  be  divided 
among  the  candidates  in  proportion  to 
the  votes  that  the  candidates  receive  In 
the  respective  States.  But  they  are  still 
using  the  electoral  college  system.  They 
are  still  using  cotmterparts  to  the  elec- 
tors. They  are  just  putting  it  on  a  com- 
puter, more  or  less.  It  is  a  computeriited 
electoral  college— that  is  what  the  pro- 
portional plan  is. 

The  so-called  Federal  plan  is  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  DoLCi  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  EsoirrOK). 
Senator  EAOirroK  is  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1;  yet. 
apparently,  he  differs  with  it,  because  he 
has  a  different  plan  of  his  own  which  he 
Is  going  to  offer  separately  or  possibly 
as  an  amendment  to  the  present  bill. 

What  is  the  so-called  Federal  system? 
I  believe  that  Is  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181.  What  does  It  provide,  and  how 
does  it  use  the  electoral  college?  It  pro- 
vides that  the  tvlnner  of  the  popular  vote 
throughout  the  country— It  Is  not  50  per- 
cent, it  is  not  40  percent,  as  stated  in 
the  amendment— is  declared  elected  pro- 
vided he  carries  a  majority  of  the  States 
or  he  leads  in  those  States  which  cast 
a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  in  that 
particular  election.  So  if  he  was  the 
popular  leader  and  he  either  carried  26 
States  or  led  in  the  States  that  cast  the 
majority  of  the  votes,  he  would  be  de- 
clared elected.  Then  If  that  does  not  pro- 
duce a  winner,  the  contest  goes  to  the 
electoral  college,  and  If  any  one  of  the 
candidates  receives  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college  ,  he  Is  declared  the  win- 
ner: and  then  It  goes  one  step  forward, 
still  in  the  electoral  college ,  that  if  none  of 
the  candidate!  obtains  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college,  then  we  distnlss  all  the 
candidates  except  the  top  two.  and  divide 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  other  candi- 
dates who  are  eliminated  among  the  top 
two  in  proportion  to  the  vote  which  the 
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candidates  got  in  the  States  represented 
by  those  electors. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  oil  sorts  of 
plans,  all  sorts  of  suggestions,  and  prac- 
tically every  one  of  them,  except  the  di- 
rect plan,  is  built  around  the  electoral 
college  plan  In  some  way.  showing  that 
the  electoral  college  has  merit,  that  it 
Is  recognized  it  has  merit,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  talking  &bout 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  OKimN) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TrsD«»).  Hie  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  suggest- 
ing that  they,  too,  use  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  build  their  plan  around.  Yet  they 
are  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  but 
they  find  fault  with  the  resolution  they 
are  sponsoring  and  suggest  an  alternative 
plan. 

I  am  pointing  these  things  out  to  show 
that  there  Is  no  unanimity  of  opinion, 
that  there  Is  no  agreement  that  this  plan 
and  this  plan  alone  is  the  one  that  should 
be  submitted  back  to  the  people.  As  I 
suggested,  the  Senate  Itself  has  passed, 
by  more  than  a  two- thirds  vote,  the 
Lodge-Gossett  plan  which  was  and  Is 
the  proportional  system.  Thus,  the  Sen- 
ate, just  a  few  years  ago,  thought  that 
the  proportional  plan  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States.  Now  they  are  talk- 
ing about  direct  election  with  just  40 
percent — a  minority  not  a  majority.  We 
have  always  heard  about  majority  rule, 
let  the  majority  rule.  But  a  40-percent 
rule  Is  what  this  amendment  that  Is  be- 
ing discussed  would  provide. 

Now  what  does  the  Orlffln-Tydlngs 
amendment  do?  That  is  what  Is  actually 
being  discussed,  I  assume,  at  thl';  time, 
becouse  the  pending  question  is  whether 
It  should  be  adopted  as  on  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  I . 

It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  In  as  many  as 
three  steps.  It  could  be  accomplished  on 
the  first  step,  by  complying  with  the  first 
and  second  steps,  or  it  might  take  all  the 
steps.  1.  2,  and  3.  As  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  understands  the 
Grlffln-Tydlngs  amendment.  It  does  elim- 
inate the  runoff  and.  In  that  respect,  it 
Is  a  much  better  provision  than  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  now.  or  at 
an  appropriate  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will,  at  an  appropriate 
time,  if  the  Senator  would  excuse  me,  as 
I  wish  to  try  to  point  out  what  the  Grlf- 
fln-Tydlngs amendment  provides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Qriflln-Tydlngs 
amendment  provides  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  to  run  as  a  team — 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  also  does 
that,  to  run  os  a  team — and  you  could 
not  vote  for  one  without  voting  for  the 
other.  That  Is  certainly  an  tonovation 
right  there  from  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. If  one  of  these  teams  of  two  should 
get  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  they 
would  be  declared  elected  President  and 
Vice  President.  If  no  team  of  two  candi- 
dates got  as  many  as  40  percent,  then 
they  would  go  to  step  2  to  see  If  they 
could  comply  with  that.  There  again 


comes  in  the  electoral  college.  They  do 
not  get  too  far  from  it  because  it  is  the 
best  system  that  has  yet  been  offered. 
They  come  to  the  electoral  college,  or  a 
reasonable  counterpart  of  it.  which  pro- 
vides that  if  one  of  the  teams  of  two 
carries  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  and 
the  total  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  those  particular  States 
constitute  a  majority  of  all  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  the  Congress, 
then  that  would  comply  and  that,  then, 
would  elect  the  top  team  of  two  which 
had  not  received  the  40  percent.  That,  in 
effect.  Is  resort  to  the  automatic  plan 
which.  I  believe.  Is  Included  now  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  191.  So  that  they  do 
not  have  this  danger  that  has  been 
pointed  out  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHrscB*,  of  the  possibility  of  so-called 
faithless  elector — an  elector  who  Is 
elected  on  one  ticket  but  exercises  his 
Independent  judgment  and  decides  to 
vote  for  someone  else.  That  could  not 
happen.  That  would  Just  be  an  adding 
machine  transaction,  to  add  up  and  see 
who  got  the  votes  of  the  electors  or  who 
carried  a  sufficient  numlier  of  States  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  If  they  comply  with  that.  If  the 
top  two — it  has  to  be  the  top  two — fail 
to  get  40  percent,  if  they  do  get  a  ma- 
jority in  this  facsimile  of  an  electoral 
college,  they  are  declared  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

But,  then,  suppose  no  team  of  candi- 
dates got  as  many  as  40  percent — no 
team  of  candidates  gets  a  majority  in  the 
facsimile  or  cotmterpart  of  an  electoral 
college,  then  they  go  to  step  three.  That 
is  Just  a  modification  of  the  present  plan, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  where  the  runoff 
Is.  It  is  not  a  popular  election  runoff, 
but  a  runoff  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  President,  it  changes  the  existing 
plan  of  having  the  top  three  names  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  which  event  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives must  vote  as  State  delegations, 
each  State  having  one  vote  to  decide  who 
should  be  elected  President.  That  is  the 
present  system.  And,  of  course,  the  Vice 
President  would  be  elected  by  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  top  two  names  tmder  the 
present  system. 

As  I  suggested,  tmder  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  and  imder  the  Orlffln-Tyd- 
lngs amendment,  they  nm  as  a  team  of 
two.  So.  If  they  do  not  get  elected  by  step 
one  or  by  step  two,  they  go  to  step  three, 
which  Is  a  selection  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  top  two  candidates, 
that  selection  to  be  made  by  the  incoming 
Congress  which  would  be  called  into  spe- 
cial session  in  early  December.  I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  date.  There,  in  Joint  ses- 
sion, the  members  of  the  new  House  and 
Senate  would  choose  the  President  and 
Vice  President  from  the  top  two  teams  of 
candidates. 

That  is  an  Improvement,  probably, 
over  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  But  Just 
because  it  Is  an  Improvement  over  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  does  not  mean 
that  It  Is  a  good  measure.  It  is  not.  It  still 
has  the  40  percent  provision  In  there.  It 
has  provision  for  a  minority  President,  a 
President  not  dected  by  a  majority  of 


anything.  So  it  does  not  provide  the 
proper  method  of  choosing  a  President 
and  Vice  President.  But  it  is  better  than 
the  Infamous  runoff  provision  contained 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  a  question  or  for  comments, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  Grlffln-Tydlngs  amendment  has 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  intellec- 
tual schizophrenia? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
has  three  different  things  grouped  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  order  words,  we  would 
have,  first,  the  popular  election. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  instead  of 
the  proponents  sticking  to  the  popular 
election  throughout,  where  they  have  to 
provide  population,  they  forthwith  flee 
from  the  population  matter  to  what  Is 
presently  In  the  deetoral  college  system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  effect,  the  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  then  they  flee  from 
the  disguised  form  of  the  present  elec- 
toral system  to  the  selection  by  Congress, 
the  two  Houses  sitting  together. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  con- 
tained In  either  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  or  the  Oriffln-Tydlngs  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  which  spe- 
cifies who  win  determine  what  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
would  have  to  be  Joined  together  on  the 
ticket,  having  received  40  percent  or  more 
of  the  popular  vote? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  Is  not.  Both  meas- 
ures are  as  silent  as  a  tomb  on  that 
point 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  Is  a  very  grave 
omission,  because  It  is  just  as  important 
to  determine  who  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent as  it  is  to  vote  for  a  President? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  true.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  declares  and  as 
far  as  the  Orlffln-Tydlngs  amendment 
declares,  both  proposals  leave  somewhere 
in  the  womb  of  uncertain  future  any  pro- 
vision for  determining  who  got  elected 
President  or  whether  anyone  was  elected 
President  by  the  popular  vote  system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  present  Cotistltutlon 
in  amendment  12  prescribes  a  specific 
method  by  which  is  to  t>e  determined  who 
is  elected  President,  and  It  provides  that 
the  returns  In  each  State  shall  be  certified 
and  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  seat  of  the  government 
and  that  when  Congress  convenes  In  Joint 
session,  the  Congress  thus  determines 
who  has  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  and  who.  as  a  consequence.  Is 
elacted  President  and  who  has  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  for  Vice  President  and 
who  Is  elected  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  that  system  has  worked  mighty  well. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presldmt,  as  far  as 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  or  the  proposed 
Griffln-TydinRS  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  are  concerned,  they 
make  absolutely  no  provision  for  deter- 
mining whether  anyone  has  received  40 
percent  or  more  oS  the  popular  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  They  leave 
that  matter  to  be  determined  at  some 
future  time  by  some  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  do.  They  do  provide  for  election 
by  40  percent  They  nail  that  down  in 
the  Constitution.  They  nail  the  runoff 
provision  down  in  the  Constitution.  The 
two  most  undesirable  features  of  the 
entire  measure  are  written  Into  the  t>aslc 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  ERVIN  And  then  it  leaves  for  the 
future  the  determination  of  how  we  de- 
termine that.  It  says ; 

Tbe  CoQgresa  abatl  prMcrltx  by  law  tbe 
time,  place,  and  manoer  in  wtuch  the  raaults 
of  such  elections  shall  Iw  ascertained  and 
decland. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  if  Congress 
does  not  act.  we  could  have  court  pro- 
ceedings either  under  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  or  under  the  Griffln-Tydlngs 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
If  we  have  a  controversy  respecting  the 
vote.  In  every  precinct  in  the  United 
States,  which  could  be  carried  Into  the 
courts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  184,000  election  precincts 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  that  number  suggested,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  we  have  a  possibility  of 
controversies  resulting  in  lawsuits  In 
State  courts  and  Federal  courts  involving 
the  question  of  how  the  votes  were  cast 
in  as  many  as  184.000  electoral  precincts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Does  that  not  Indicate  the 
real,  senous  problem  which  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  presents  both  in  its  original 
form  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  would 
be  If  the  pending  amendment  were  added 
to  it.  That  is.  they  convert  entirely  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and  as  a  first 
step  in  the  amendment  the  184.000  elec- 
tion precincts  under  the  presently  exist- 
ing 50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia into  one  great  big  single  election 
precinct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  true.  Yes.  sir.  One 
of  the  beauties  o(  the  present  plan  is  that 
the  votes  in  each  State  are  Isolated  and 
insulated.  If  there  are  any  Irregularities 
they  can  be  settled  and  handled  on  a 
Stale  basis  rather  than,  as  the  Senator 
h&s  said,  to  throw  into  consideration  and 
into  the  contest  the  votes  in  184.000  pre- 
cincts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  this  Is  being  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  provision  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  allowing  the  man  who  gets  the  most 
votee  to  be  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
history  of  the  United  States  does  not 
show  that  the  candidate  receiving  the 
largest  popular  vote  for  President  has 
been  elected  in  every  election  this  coun- 


try has  had  with  the  exception  of  the 
election  m  which  Orover  Cleveland  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  second 
time,  and  when  he  was  confronting  Ben- 
jamin L.  Harrison,  and  if  it  nid  not  hap- 
pen that  he  received  lOO.OOC  fewer  popu- 
lar votes  but  more  electo'.al  votes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  from  the 
Senator  that  that  was  his  understand- 
ing. Of  course,  that  leaves  out  the  con- 
tests of  1824  and  1876. 1  would  be  happy 
if  the  Senator  would  give  his  views  on 
those  two  instances. 

Mr  ERVTN.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
election  of  1824,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
all  States  had  popular  elections. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  New  York  at  that 
time  had  electors  chosen  by  the  State 
legislature,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
do  since  this  provision  is  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  many  States 
had  their  presidential  electors  chosen  by 
the  State  legislature  rather  than  by  pop- 
ular vote  within  the  State? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  answer  implied  to 
the  question  I  put  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  a  moment  ago  is  that  in  every 
case  the  States  went  fully  to  popular 
election  of  presidential  electors:  that  in 
every  election  since  that  time  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  largest  popular  vote 
was  elected  by  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, except  in  the  case  of  Orover 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, in  1876  the  Tilden-Hayes  election 
by  hijinks  went  to  an  electoral  commLs- 
slon. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  If  these  words — 

Tbe  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  Isw  the 
time,  place,  snd  manner  in  which  the  results 
or  such  elections  sliail  l>e  ascertained  and 
declaied^ 

Do  not  make  it  constitutional  for  a 
partisan  Congress  to  emulate  the  exam- 
ple of  New  York  which,  in  effect,  stole 
the  1876  election  from  Samuel  Tllden, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  and  gave  it  to 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  Republican 
candidate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  would  leave  that 
door  open.  It  should  be  nailed  down  in 
the  Constitution,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  pointed  out  Is  the  case 
now  under  the  12tb  amendment  under 
which  we  are  still  operating. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama recalls,  does  he  not.  that  after  the 
1876  election  Congress  provided  that  the 
determination  of  the  question  of  whether 
TUden  or  Hayes  had  a  majority  of  votes 
should  be  determmed  by  a  commission 
which  Congress  created. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  which  Congress  took 
pains  to  see  had  a  majority  of  at  least 
one  which  belonged  to  the  majority  party 
which  controlled  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  they  voted  8  to  7  along  party  lines. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  In  so  doing  they  ap- 
parently disregarded  testimony  they  took 
with  respect  to  the  election  In  the  State 
of  Lo«ilslana  and  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  election  in  the  State  of  Florid*. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  So  we  have  here  In  Ben- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  1.  which  Is  submit- 
ted by  Congress  to  the  States  and  rati- 
fied by  a  requisite  number  of  States,  an 
instance  where  we  would  make  it  con- 
stitutional for  a  partisan  majority  In 
Congress — I  started  to  say  "pUfer"  but 
that  is  too  mild  a  form  of  larceny  for 
such  a  thing  as  stealing  a  presidential 
election — which  enables  them  to  estab- 
lish a  system  under  which  a  majority 
of  Congress  could  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people  and  declare  a  man  to  be  Presi- 
dent who  receives  less  than  the  popular 
vote  to  be  President  and  at  the  same 
time  prescribe  there  can  be  no  Inquiry  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  their  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  addition  to  authorll- 
Ing  such  chicanery  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  Orltan-Tydlngs  amend- 
ment converts  the  entire  United  States 
Into  one  election  precinct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  certainly  does. 
J*r.  ERVIN.  And  makes  it  crucial,  or 
makes  it  possible  to  have  a  contest  as 
to  whether  the  votes  were  Irregularly 
cast  and  whether  there  was  fraud  or 
corruption,  or  a  miscount  In  184.000  dif- 
ferent election  precincts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  a  monu- 
mental task  Just  to  recount  without  any 
allegation  of  fraud,  but  Just  to  recount 
the  votes  would  be  a  monumental  task. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  the  election  of  I960  and  the  election 
of  1988  were  exceedingly  close  and  that 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses  Just  a  mathematical  percentage 
separated  the  winner  from  the  loser. 
Mr  ALLEN.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  infer  from  that  there  Is  a 
possibility,  a  real  possibility,  that  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 ,  and  also  under 
the  first  step  described  in  the  pending 
amendment,  that  it  might  possibly  be 
months  and  months  or  even  years  before 
It  could  be  determined  who,  if  anyone, 
received  40  percent  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  very  well  could  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  amendment  are  not  willing 
to  abide  by  the  old  adage  that  we  should 
make  everything  fish,  fowl,  or  red  her- 
ring and.  therefore,  they  offer  three  al- 
ternative methods  of  selecting  the  Pres- 
ident? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  have.  They  have 
given  us  our  choice.  Let  us  take  the  sec- 
ond choice,  which  is  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  electoral  college  is 
a  sufllcient  criterion  to  determine  the 
question  when  a  controversy  arises  as  to 
whether  a  candidate  received  40  percent 
of  the  popular  vote,  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  abide 
by  the  old  ship  and  sail  these  troubled 
seaa  without  confusing  the  situation 
fiirther? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 


X 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
prepared  address  on  this  subject  that  I 
did  not  get  around  to  using,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  this  time  we  are  supposed  to  have  the 
farm  bUl  laid  before  the  Senate.  With 
the  thought  In  nund  that  an  opportunity 
may  present  itself  later  to  make  use  of 
the  prepared  address  that  I  have,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  the  purpose 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  before  he  does  that,  he 
nuUce  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  Senate  that  the  remarks  he  has  thus 
far  made  shall  not  coimt  as  a  separate 
speech  on  the  issue  before  the  Senate, 
but  that  the  subsequent  remarks  on  this 
subject  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
shall  be  counted  as  the  first  speech. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presiden.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  continuation  of 
my  remarks  at  a  later  time  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  remarks  be  considered  as 
one  speech,  inasmuch  as  I  have  yielded 
the  floor  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

The  PRBSIDDJO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER   SETTINO   ASIDE   THE 
PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  It  remain  in  that  status 
tmtil  the  close  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FIUNO 
REPORT  ON  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1969 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  re- 
porting S.  3201,  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969,"  which  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reported  today,  be 
extended  up  to  and  including  Friday, 
September  18,  1970. 1  do  this,  as  I  recall, 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Maghtbon) .  who  Is  unable  to 
be  here  today.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  before  that  time,  contact  will  be 
made  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MACinTson)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh).  ranking 
Republican  member  of   the  Commerce 

Committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  so  extended. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1870 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1172.  H.R.  18546. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  suted  by  tlUe. 


The  UUe  of  the  bill  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: RJR.  18546,  a  bill  to  establish  im- 
proved programs  for  the  tieneflt  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  dairy  products, 
wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
other  commodities,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  tms  Act  may  be  cited  M  the  "Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1070". 

TtTLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 
Sic.  101.  Kotwltljstandlng  any  other  pn>- 
vlftion  of  law — 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  penon  shall  tie  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  anniiai  progrsms  estsblLshed  by 
cities  rv.  V.  and  VT  of  this  Act  for  the  1971. 
197a,  or  1973  crop  of  tlie  cocmnodlty  sliall 
not  exceed  a65,000. 

13)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  mcludes  price-support  payments,  set- 
aside  payments,  diversion  payments,  public 
aooeas  psyments.  snd  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  include  loans  or  purchasee. 

(3)  If  tile  Secretary  determlnee  that  the 
total  iunount  of  psyments  which  wUl  be 
earned  by  any  persuD  under  the  prt>gTain  in 
effect  for  any  crop  wlU  t)e  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm 
or  farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  shar- 
ing In  payments  earned  under  such  program 
sliall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determlnee  wlU  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of 
such  limitation:  Provided.  Tlial  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  Act  wliich  LUnlt  payments  to 
any  penoai  siuUl  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States.  i>olltlcal  subdivisions,  or 
agvndee  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  In  the  direct  furtherance  of 
a  put>lic  function,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.      

i'll'l^  n — DAISY 

DsnT    asSX    PIJLN8 

Sac.  301.  (a)  The  Agrlcuitura]  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amrnrtert  by  strlltlng 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  sulMectlon  8c<3)  all 
that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  wtiich 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  a  further  adjustment  to  encourage 
seasonal  adjustments  In  the  production  of 
milk  through  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any 
handler,  or  by  aU  handlers,  among  producers 
oo  the  tiasls  of  their  marketings  of  mUk 
during  a  repreeentaUve  period  of  time,  wtilch 
need  not  be  limited  to  one  year;  (e)  a  pro- 
vision providing  for  the  accumulation  and 
disbursement  of  a  fund  to  encourage  sea- 
sonal sdjustments  in  the  producrtlon  of  milk 
may  be  Included  In  an  order:  and  (f)  a  fur- 
ther adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the 
total  value  of  milk  purchased  by  all  handlers 
among  producers  oo  the  basis  of  their  mar- 
ketings of  milk;  which  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  utilization  of  producer  tnllk  by 
all  handlers  in  any  use  clastflcatlon  or  class- 
ifications, during  a  rapresentative  peno<l  of 


one  to  three  years,  wlilch  will  t>e  sutomatl- 
cally  updated  each  year.  In  the  event  a  pro- 
ducer holding  a  base  allocated  under  this 
clause  (f)  shall  reduce  bis  tnarlteUng,  such 
reducuon  shall  not  adversely  sflect  ills  tUs- 
tory  of  production  and  marketing  for  tlie 
determination  of  future  bases,  or  future  up- 
dating of  tiases,  except  that  an  order  may 
provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his  mar- 
ketings below  his  base  allocation  in  any  one 
or  more  use  classtflcatlons  designated  In  the 
order,  the  amount  of  any  such  reducuon 
aliall  be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
future  tMses,  or  future  updaung  of  bases. 
Baaes  allocated  to  producers  under  this 
clause  If)  may  be  transferable  under  an 
order  on  such  terms  and  conditions.  Includ- 
ing those  which  will  prevent  iMses  takUng  on 
an  unreasonable  value,  as  are  prescribed  In 
the  order  by  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture. 
Provisions  shall  be  made  In  the  order  for  the 
allooatlon  or  bases  under  thu  clause  (f)  — 

"(I)  for  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
Inequity  among  producers;  and 

"(ill  for  providing  for  dairy  farmers  not 
delivering  milk  as  pnxlucers  under  the  order 
upon  becoming  producers  under  the  order 
who  did  not  produce  mUk  during  any  part 
of  the  representative  period,  and  these  new 
producers  shall  wlUiln  ninety  days  after  the 
first  regular  delivery  or  milk  at  the  price  for 
the  lowest  use  classification  specified  In  such 
order  be  allocated  a  base  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  proper  after  considering  sup- 
ply and  demand  conditions,  the  development 
of  orderly  and  efficient  marketing  conditions 
and  to  the  respective  Interests  of  producers 
under  the  order,  all  other  dairy  fanners  and 
the  consuming  public.  Producer  liases  so  al- 
locaied  shall  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
three  years  i>e  reduced  by  not  more  than  20 
per  centum;  and 

"(111)  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  milk  as 
producers  under  the  order  upon  becoming 
producers  under  the  order  by  reason  of  a 
plant  to  which  they  are  making  deliveries  be- 
coming a  pool  plant  under  the  order,  by 
amendment  or  otherwise,  shall  be  provided 
bases  with  respect  to  milk  deUvered  under 
ttie  order  baaed  on  their  past  deUverlea  of 
milk  on  the  same  basis  as  other  producers 
under  the  order;  and 

"(iv)  such  order  may  include  such  addi- 
Uonal  pttivlalons  ss  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate In  regard  to  the  reentry  of  pro- 
ducers who  have  prevlouily  discontinued 
their  dairy  farm  enterprise  or  transferred 
bases  authonaed  under  tlus  clause  (f);  and 

"(v)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  milk 
as  producers  under  the  order,  upon  becom- 
ing pitKluoers  under  the  order,  shall  ninety 
days  later  lie  provided  with  respect  to  milk 
delivered  under  he  order,  allocstlons  based 
on  their  past  deliveries  of  milk  during  the 
representative  period  from  the  production 
faciUtleB  from  which  they  are  delivering  milk 
under  the  order  during  the  representstlve 
period  on  the  same  basis  as  producers  under 
the  order  on  the  effective  date  of  order  pro- 
visions authorized  under  this  clause  (f  1  ; 
Provided,  that  twses  shsll  be  allocated  only 
to  a  producer  marketing  milk  from  the  pro- 
ductloh  facilities  from  which  he  marketed 
milk  during  iht  representative  period,  ex- 
cept tliat  in  no  event  shall  such  allocatloo 
of  base  exceed  the  amount  of  milk  actuaUy 
delivered  under  such  order. 
The  assignment  of  other  source  milk  to 
various  use  dassee  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  an  order  contains  pro- 
visions authorlaed  under  tills  clause  (fl. 
In  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any 
eccountlng  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his 
milk  to  peraons  not  fully  reguisted  by  the 
order,  provision  shall  be  made  for  reducing 
the  allocation  of.  or  payment  to  lie  received 
by.  any  such  producer  under  this  clause  (f) 
to  compensate  for  any  marketings  of  milk 
to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or 
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pertodfl  M  neceasary  to  insure  equitable  par- 
ticipation in  markeUng  among  all  producer*. 
Notwlt&standlng  the  provUlons  of  section  8c 
(12)  and  the  lasi  sentence  ot  section  8c(10) 
of  this  Act,  order  provisions  under  IhU 
clause  {fi  shall  not  be  effective  In  any  mar- 
keting order  unless  separately  approved  by 
produoen  In  a  referendum  In  which  each  In- 
dlTldual  producer  shall  have  one  vote  and 
may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  provisiorm  as  H  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  In  subparagraph 
8c(16)(B>.  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order. 

"In  the  ftdminlfftratlon  of  this  section 
8c<5)  after  the  enactment  of  the  Agrtcul- 
txiral  Act  of  1910.  the  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain the  same  policy  wlt^respect  to  the  ex- 
emption of  producer-h^^piere  from  the  pro- 
visions of  marketing  orders  that  was  main- 
tained prior  to  such  enactment." 

(b)  Nothing  m  Bubeectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  201  shall  be  construed  as  invahdaUng 
any  clasa  I  ba»e  plan  provtalona  of  any 
marketing  order  previously  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1»«5  (79  SUt.  1187).  but  such 
proTialona  are  expressly  ratified,  legalized. 
and  eonflrmed  and  may  be  eiteoded  through 
and  Including  December  13.  lD7t. 

(c)  It  Is  no:  intended  that  existing  law 
be  In  any  way  altered,  rescinded,  or  amended 
with  respect  to  seetlOT  8c(5)  (Oj  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjuatmen'.  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  !M7.  as  amended,  and  such 
section  8c(5>(G)  la  fuUy  reafllrmed. 

SliSPCNSION    or    BinTBTAT    BUFKJ*T    PaOCBAM 

8sc  203.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  April  I.  1971.  and  ending 
March   81.    1974— 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  aectloa  201  of 
Che  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
(T  U-B.C.  14461.  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfat"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "and  mllk". 

(b)  Paragraph  (o  of  aectton  301  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  I949.  as  amended  (7 
T7S.C.  l44fl(o>).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
io w»: 

"(e)  Hie  price  of  mdU  shall  be  nipportMl 
at  such  level  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
nor  less  than  7&  per  oentum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determlnea 
mcittimT  in  order  co  asaure  an  adequate 
supply.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk." 

TlAKSrai  or  DAIXT  PSODOCTS  TO  THX  nnrrAxT 
AWD  TO  vrmuLKS  HoaprrALs 
Sic.  203.  SecUon  302  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  Of  1940.  as  amended  (7  U^.C.  1446a>.  la 
amended  by  changing  "December  31 .  1970  "  to 
read  -Deoemt>er  31.  1073"  both  piaoes  it  ap- 
pears therein. 


8bc.  204.  (a  I  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1968  (Public  lAW  90-484.  83  Stat. 
750).  Is  amended  bv  atnicmg  out  the  word 
■June  SO,  1970. ■•.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "June  30.  1978". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1  of  said 
Act  ts  amended  by  inserting  "and  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  products '  after  "dairy  farm- 
ers", and  by  inserting  "or  dairy  producte"  af- 
ter "their  milk",  and  the  second  aenteoce  is 
revised  to  read:  "Any  indemnity  payment  to 
any  farmer  shall  oonUnue  until  he  has  been 
reinstated  and  la  again  allowed  to  dispose 
of  hl9  milk  on  commercial  markets.". 
TITLK  in— WOOL 

SBC.  301.  The  Katlooal  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  foUowa: 


(1)  Designate  the  first  two  sentences  of 
aeotlon  70S  as  subeecUon  "(a)",  and,  in  the 
second  sentence,  delete  "1970"  and  substitute 
■1978". 

<3)  In  the  third  scntenoe  of  section  703, 
delete  the  portion  beginning  with  "The  sup- 
port price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be"  and  end- 
ing wtth  "Provided  further.  That  the"  and 
&uh3tltute  "The",  designate  the  third  sen- 
tence as  subsection  "(bt".  change  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
foUowUig:  ProiHded.  That  for  the  three  mar- 
keting ye^irs  beginning  January  1.  1971.  and 
ending  December  31.  1973,  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  shall  be  73  cents  per  pound. 
grease  basis." 

43)  Designate  the  fourth  and  tUth  sen- 
tences of  secOon  703  as  aubaectloo  "(c(". 
change  the  period  at  th«  end  of  the  fifth  sen- 
tence to  a  colon  and  add  the  foHowing:  -Pro- 
vided. That  for  the  three  marketing  year-s  be- 
ginning January  1.  1971.  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  the  support  price  for  roobatr 
shall  be  80J  cenU  per  pound,  grease  baslj  ". 

(4)  Designate  the  sixth  sentence  of  section 
70a  as  subsection  "<<!)" 

(5)  Designate  the  last  sentence  of  section 
703  as  subeecUon  "(e)". 

TITLE  IV— WHKAT 
8kc.  400.  BubtlUe  A  of  tbU  title  shjUl  be 
affective  for  the  lw71  crop  of  wheat.*-The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by 
secret  ballot,  ot  farmers  to  determine 
whether  for  the  1972  and  1973  crops  of  wheat 
they  favor  the  program  provided  for  by  sub- 
Utle  A  or  the  program  provided  for  by  sub- 
title B.  Any  producer  who  has  a  farm  acre- 
age allotment  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  xuch 
referendum.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
resulu  of  such  referendum  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  referendum  and 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  program 
provided  for  by  subUtle  B  is  favored  by 

^1)  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  In 
such  referandum.  and 

(il)  the  producers  of  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  wheat  produced  by  producers 
voting  In  the  referendum  during  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  for  which  production 
records  are  available. 

subutle  B  shall  be  effective  for  the  1973  and 

IB73   crops  of  wheat.   Otherwise  subtitle  A 

shall  be  effeeUve  for  the  1973  and  1973  crops. 

Subtitle  A— Program  Similar  to  1970 

Program 

SBC.  401.    {a)    The  Pood  and   Agriculture 

Act  of  1966.  u  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "through  1970  crops"  wher- 
ever It  appears  in  section  908  and  substitut- 
ing "through  1973  crops"; 

(21  by  deleting  "years  1968  through  1970" 
wherever  It  appears  tn  sections  SOI  and  603 
and  substituting  "years  1968  throi^gh  1973"; 

(3)  by  deleUng  In  the  calendar  yWrs  1964 
through  1970"  m  ssction  fiOl  and  sutistitut- 
ing  "in  the  oaleadar  years  1904  through 
1973"; 

(4)  by  deleting  "through  1870"  in  secUon 
506  and  substituting  "through  197B": 

(6)  by  deleting  "years  1967  through  1970" 
and  substituting  "years  1967  through  1973" 
in  section  506; 

(6)  by  deleting  "through  the  1970"  and 
substituting  "through  the  1973"  in  section 
516. 

(b)  Section  107(1)  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1940.  as  effective  through  the  1973 
crop,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor"  the  fol- 
lowing: "nor  less  than  IISS  per  bushel". 

(c)  Price  support  loans  wltb  re^>ect  to  the 
1971  through  1973  crops  of  wheat  shall  be 
mode  available  on  wheat  stored  on  the  farm 
where  produced,  and  price  support  loans  on 
wheat  oi  such  crops  and  prior  crops  so  stored 
shall  be  renewed  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  the  effective  and 
eOlctent  conduct  of  the  price  support  pro- 
grams for  wheat. 

<d)   The  Secretary  iball  advance  to  pro- 


ducers, within  sixty  days  following  signup 
tor  the  1971  wheat  program,  an  amount  equal 
to  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 

(i)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  face 
value  of  certificates  to  be  Issued  under  aeo- 
tlon 379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the  1971  crop  of 
wheat  (to  be  repaid  through  the  withhold- 
ing of  certificates  for  such  crop  having  a  face 
value  equal  to  such  advance) .  and 

(11)  the  payments  to  become  due  under 
section  3S9  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  such 
wheat. 

Subtitle  B — Set-Aside  Program 
Sxc.  4D2.  Effective  only  with  reepect  to 
the  1972  and  1973  crops  of  wheat  and  only 
if  this  subutle  is  effective  with  reepect  to 
such  crops,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amsnded,  la  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sxc-  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  such 
level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for nor  lees  than  41.26  per  bushel,  ae  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking 
Into  consideration  competitive  world  prices 
of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  In  re- 
lation to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  Is  made  available  for  feed 
grains. 

"(b)  If  a  set-aelde  program  is  in  effect 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  under  section  87Db(c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
aa  amended,  certificates,  loans,  ftnd  pur- 
chases shall  be  made  available  on  such  crop 
only  to  producers  who  ctxnply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  program. 

"(CI  Price  support  kiana  with  reepect  to 
the  1972  and  1073  crops  of  wheat  shall  be 
made  available  on  wheat  stored  on  the  farm 
where  produced,  and  price  support  loans 
on  wheat  of  such  crops  and  prior  crops 
so  stored  shall  be  renewed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  cojoslstent  with  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  conduct  of  the  price  sup- 
port programs  for  wheat." 

Sec.  403.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1972  and  1973  crops  of  wheat  and  only 
If  this  subtitle  ts  effective  wtth  respect  to 
such  crops,  sections  379b  and  379c  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038.  as 
aoMmded.  are  further  amended  to  read  as 
folio  wa: 

"Sxc.  379b-  (s)  "nie  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  wheat  marketing 
certificates  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pro- 
dxicers  ou  any  farm  for  which  certlfleatee  are 
issued  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  other 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  wheat,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  face  value  of  such  certlfloates. 
The  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  mar- 
keung  certificates  for  the  1972  axul  1973 
crops  of  wheat  shall  be  in  such  amount  as, 
together  with  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  tbe  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  tbe  Secretary  determlnea  wUl  be  equal 
to  the  parity  price  for  wheat  as  of  t&e  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop. 
"(b)  The  domestic  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates shall  be  made  available  for  a  fam 
on  the  number  of  buahels  detennined  by 
multiplying  the  domestic  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  the  crop  to  which  such  certlfleatee 
relate  by  the  proJect«sl  yield  eetabllsbed  for 
the  farm  with  such  adjustmeou  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  other  oommodl- 
tlee  will.  In  the  atwence  of  such  a  set-aaJde, 
likely  be  excessive  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency.  £f  a  set- 
salde  of  cropland  is  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
aacUOD  <e).  then  aa  a  oondlUon  of  aUglblUty 
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for  loans,  purchases,  and  oertlflcatea  on 
wheat,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
■Bide  and  devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  average  of  cropland  equal  to  (1)  siKih 
percentage  of  tbe  domestic  wheat  allotment 
for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary (not  to  exceed  76  per  centume  of  such 
allotment),  plus  (il)  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding  years  to 
eoU-ooDservmg  uses,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  for 
the  1972  and  1973  crops  to  limit  the  acreage 
;riant*d  to  wheat  on  the  farm  to  such  per- 
oentage  of  the  domestic  wheat  allotment  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  provide  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  program  provided  for  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  pro- 
ducers to  plant  nod  graze  on  the  set-aaide 
acreage  sweet  sorghum,  and  the  Secretary 
may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the 
eet-aaide  acresge  to  be  devoted  to  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safllower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
craxniw.  platago  ovato.  flaxseed,  or  other  com- 
modity, if  he  determlnea  that  such  produc- 
tion la  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply. U  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  Income. 

"(2)  To  assist  In  adjusting  the  acreage  of 
commodities  to  desirable  goals,  the  Secretary 
may  make  land  diversion  payments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  certlfleatee  authorised  In  sub- 
section (b),  avaUable  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who.  to  the  extent  preecribed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  In  addition 
to  that  required  to  be  so  devoted  under 
oubeectlon  (c)(1).  The  land  diversion  pay- 
ments for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  ratM 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  di- 
version undertaken  by  the  produceca  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  dlvarted.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  oocununlty  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
I  munlty.  T^e  Secretary  shall  make  not  less 

than  80  par  centum  of  any  payments  under 
this  aubsectloD  to  producers  within  sixty 
days  following  signup  for  tbe  program. 

■'(3)  The  wheat  program  formulated  under 
this  section  ahall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  set-aside 
acreage  and  the  additional  diverted  acreage 
from  erosion.  Insecta,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wUdllf e  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
constiltatlon  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  tbe  Secretary  to  be  i4)proprlate  la 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
If  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  oompensaciOQ,  access  to  aU  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  the  general  public,  for  hunting. 
tr^plng,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Pederal  regulations. 

"(4)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  dealiea 
to  participate  In  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  (cl.  he  shall  flJe  bis 
agreement  to  do  so  no  later  than  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans  and 
purchases  on  wheat,  marketing  certlfleatee, 
and  payments  under  this  section  shaU  be 
made  available  to  producers  on  such  farm 
only  If  the  producers  set  aside  and  divert  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  operator  agrees  to  set  axlde 
and  divert,  and  the  agreement  shaH  so  pro- 
vide. The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  tbe  producer,  terminate  or  modify 
any  such  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  (c)(4)  if  he  determlnea 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prerent  at  •llerUta  a  dbort- 


age  tn  the  supply  of  agrlctiltural  oommodi- 
tles. 

"(d)  Tae  Secretary  shall  provide  for  tbe 
sharing  of  certificates  issued  and  of  pay- 
menu  made  under  this  section  for  any  farm 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  oondltlons  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  preclude  tbe  issuance  of 
certificates  and  the  mmUpg  of  loans,  pur- 
cbases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  issue  such  certificates  and  make 
such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  m  such 
amount*  as  he  determine  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  advance  to  pro- 
ducers, within  sixty  days  following  signup 
for  the  program,  an  amount  equal  to  78 
per  centum  of  the  Secretaryia  estimate  of  the 
face  value  of  certificates  to  t>e  issued  vrlth 
respect  to  such  crop  and  such  advance  «Ti^ii 
be  repaid  through  the  withholding  of  certifi- 
cates for  such  crop  having  a  face  value 
equal  to  such  advance.  If  the  face  value  of 
the  certificates  as  finally  determined  la  leas 
than  the  advance,  the  difference  ahall  not 
be  required  to  be  repaid. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authonsed  to  Issue 
such  regiilatlons  as  he  determines  necessary 
lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(h)  Markeung  certlfleatee  issued  under 
this  Act  and  transfers  thereof  ahall  be  re|S«- 
sented  by  such  documents,  marketing  cards, 
records,  accounts.  certlfloaUoas.  or  other 
statemenu  or  forms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorlEed  by  thie  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"Sac.  379c.  (a)  (1)  The  farm  domeetlc  al- 
lotment for  each  crop  of  wheat  abaU  be  de- 
termined as  provided  In  this  eectlon.  The 
Secretary  shaU  procUlm  a  national  domes- 
tic allotment  for  the  1972  and  1973  crop*  of 
wheat  not  later  than  April  15  of  each  calen- 
dar year  for  tbe  crop  harreeted  in  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  The  national  do- 
meetlc allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres  whi,ch  the  Secre- 
tary determines  on  the  basis  of  the  e«tl- 
mated  national  yield  win  result  tn  market- 
ing certtficates  being  issued  to  producers 
participating  tn  the  program  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  he  eatl- 
matea  will  be  used  for  food  prtxlucts  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  during 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop.  The  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  for  any  cxop  of 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
apportionment  to  each  State  of  the  national 
domestic  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop 
(for  the  1072  crop,  on  the  basis  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1971  crop),  adjusted  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  State,  taking  into  considera- 
tion established  crop  rotation  practleee.  the 
estimated  decrease  In  farm  domeetlc  allot- 
ments, and  other   relevant   factors. 

"(2)  Tbe  State  domeetlc  acresge  allotment 
for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  aa 
provided  in  this  subaectlon,  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
in  the  State,  on  the  bsais  of  the  apporuon- 
ment  to  each  such  county  of  the  domestic 
wheat  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop  (for 
the  1972  crop,  on  the  baala  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1971  crop),  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed 
neceesary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  estab- 
llah  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
baae  for  each  county  taking  into  considera- 
tion estahUahed  crop-rotation  practices,  tbe 
estimated  decrease  In  fann  domestic  aUot- 
menta,  and  other  relevant  factors. 
"(8)  Tlw    farm    dcnkaaUe    allotment    for 


each  crop  of  wheat  ahaU  be  determined  by 
apportioning  the  coimty  domestic  wheat  al- 
lotment among  farms  In  the  county  which 
had  a  domeetlc  wheat  allotment  for  the 
preceding  crop  (for  the  1973  crop,  among 
farms  In  the  coimty  which  had  a  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1971  crop),  on 
the  basis  of  sue*  allotment,  adjusted  to 
reflect  establlabed  crop-rotation  practices 
and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Bhould  be  con&idered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estabUahlng  a  fair  and  equitable  al- 
lotment. MotwithstandlQg  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Bub6ectlon.  tbe  farm  domestic 
allotment  ahall  be  adjusted  downward  to  the 
extent  required  by  subeection  (b) . 

■(4)  Not  to  exceed  i  per  centum  of  the 
Sute  domestic  allotment  for  any  crop  may 
be  apportioned  to  farms  for  wlUch  there  was 
no  domestic  allotment  for  the  lu-eceding 
crop  (for  the  1972  crop,  to  farms  which  hod 
no  acreage  allotment  for  the  1971  crop)  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  suitability 
of  the  land  for  production  of  whMit,  the 
past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the 
producUon  of  wheat,  the  extent  to  which 
the  farm  operator  Is  depeniient  on  income 
from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  on  other  farms  owned,  op- 
erated, or  controlled  by  the  farm  operator, 
and  vuch  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  t>e  con&idered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  fair  and  equitable  farm 
domestic  allotments  No  part  of  such  r^ 
serve  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  farm  to  re- 
flect new  cropland  brought  Into  production 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  set-eslde 
progrmm  for  wheat. 

"(6)  The  planting  on  a  Item  of  wheat 
of  any  crop  for  which  no  farm  domeetlc 
allotment  was  established  ahall  not  make 
the  farm  eligible  for  a  domestic  allotm^^at 
under  subsection  (a)  (3)  uar  shall  such  farm 
by  reaaon  of  such  planting  be  considered  In- 
eligible for  an  allounent  under  subeection 
<»)<4). 

"(6)  Tlie  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments In  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he  deter- 
mines neceesary  to  correct  for  abnormsJ  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  dtw 
consideration  tillable  acreage,  crop  rotatlaB. 
practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  otm- 
serration  meastires.  and  topography,  and  Ui 
addition,  in  the  case  of  i  miaiii  iliig  an  aera- 
agea  to  such  other  factors  aa  be  iliimiii  naoan 
sary  In  ordar  to  establloh  a  fUr  and  eqtUtable 
conserving  use  acreage  for  the  farm. 

"(b)(1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  ts  less  than  the 
fann  domestic  allotment,  the  farm  domeetlc 
allotment  uaed  as  a  base  for  the  succeeding 
crop  ShaU  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by 
which  such  planted  acreage  was  leas  than 
such  farm  domeetlc  allotment,  but  euch 
reduction  ahall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  tbe  farm  domestic  allotmeui  for  the  pro- 
ceeding crop.  If  no  acreage  has  been  planted 
to  wheat  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  on 
any  farm  which  hae  a  domestic  allotment. 
such  farm  shall  lose  Its  domestic  allotment. 
Producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted  to 
wheat  not  lees  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
domestic  allotment  for  the  farm  shall  be 
oonsfOered  to  have  planted  an  acreage  equal 
to  100  per  eentum  of  such  anotment.  An 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
det«nalnee  was  not  planted  to  such  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster  or  a  quarantine  Imposed  by  the 
county,  State,  or  Kderal  Oovemment  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest.  Par  the  purpose  of  thle 
sufaasctlon,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro- 
duoers  of  wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted  to 
soybeans  or  to  feed  grains  for  wbleh  tbara  ta 
a  set-aside  program  In  effect  ecnuMarvd  m 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Wheat  to  wneStx 
extent  and  nibject  to  such  terms  and  oond- 
ltlons aa  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  not 
Impair  the  eirecttve  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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■■[3)  NotwltbatanHlng  Un  prorUloni  of 
iub«eeuon  (bj  (1).  no  f»rm  domMtlc  »llot- 
nulit  ahiU  b*  reduced  at  \ott  mrough  f»Uur« 
to  pl»nt  the  tt^  domMllc  lUotment.  If  tm 
producer  elects  not  to  receive  certlflcetes  tor 
ttie  portion  at  the  t»nn  domestic  lUounent 
not  planted,  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  the  proylslone  of  thu  Act. 
Subtitle  C — Oenerml 
Sic  404.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  merketlng  ye»r«  beginning  July  1.  lini. 
July  I  1973.  end  July  1.  1973.  the  Agricul- 
ture! AdJuKment  Act  of  1938.  u  emended  Is 
further   emended    ee  follows: 

11)  by  deleting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  379d(b1  the  words  'During  eny  mer- 
ketlng  ye«  for  which  e  wheel  raerHetlng 
eUocmtlon  progrmm  Is  in  effect."  end  subetl- 
tunng    ■During  eecJi  merketlng  y«»r."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  a  conuna  In  lieu  of  the 
period  «t  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  ol 
secuon  3T9d(b|  and  adding  the  following: 
"and  llUI  all  persona  processing  or  using 
any  flour  second  clears,  gluten  or  other  prod- 
ucts or  byproducts  of  wheat  for  which 
domestic  marketing  certificates  have  not 
been  acquired  In  the  commercial  production 
of  food  products  (or  human  consumption 
shall,  prior  to  the  marketing  or  the  removing 
of  such  product  ror  sale  or  consumption, 
acquire  domestic  wheat  marketing  certlfl- 
catee  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  required  to  produce  or  used  In  the 
production  of  the  flour  second  clear*,  gluten 
or  other  product  or  byproduct  used  In  the 
production  of.  or  Ingredient  In.  such  food 
product." 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  37»a 
(b)  the  foUowtng: 

"Notwlthstsjidlng  the  foregoing,  the  sec- 
retary 18  authorized.  If  subtitle  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1973  and  1973  crops  of 
wheat  to  temporarily  suspend  the  require- 
ment ior  export  marketing  certificates  for  the 
period  beglimlng  July  1,  1972.  and  ending 
June  30.  1974. 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  o€  ■tenon  379e 
the  following: 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  proMalon  of 
this  Act.  If  subtitle  B  of  the  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is  effective  with  re- 
spect to  the  1973  and  1973  crops  of  wbest. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  "hall  sell 
marketing  certlflcatee  tor  the  marketing 
yea«  tor  the  1972  and  1973  orope  of  wheat 
to  persons  engaged  In  tHe  processing  of  food 
products  but  In  determining  the  ooat  to  proc- 
nsors  the  face  value  shall   be  75  oenu  per 

bushel."  ^  _    ,.x 

Sec  40S  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
il)  the  1972  and  1973  crope  of  wheat  and 
otUy  to  such  crops  If  subtlUe  B  of  tills  Utle 
Is  eflecUve  with  respect  to  such  crops  and 
(U)  tiie  1971.  1973.  and  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains,  the  Agncultuial  Adjustment  Act  at 
1938.  as  amended.  U  further  amended  as  tol- 

(l)  sections  331  through  339  shall  not  be 
appUcable  to  the  1973  and  1973  crops  of 
wheat;  . 

(3)  by  adding  In  section  37»  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

■(e)  The  term  allotment'  as  used  In  this 
section  Includes  the  domestic  aUotmest  for 
wheat.  ■* 

<3)  by  sddlng  at  the  end  orf  sccoon  379  the 
foUowlng  sentence:  "The  term  acreage  allot- 
meota'  a*  used  In  this  section  Includes  the 
domestic  allotment  for  wheat."^  and 

(4)  by  adding  In  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
uon 335  after  the  words  ■■parity  payment." 
the  words  -payments  (Including  cenlflcales) 
under  the  wheat  and  teed  grain  set-aalde  pro- 
grams.■'. 

s«c  406  EflecUve  only  with  respect  to  tne 
1973  and  1973  crop*  of  wheat,  and  only  If 
subtitle  B  of  this  title  Is  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  crops,  secuon  70«.  Public  Law 
89-331  (79  Stat.  12101.  la  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 


( 1 )  by  adding  In  the  first  sentence  after  the 
words    'the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domeetlc 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended.^'  the  words  ■'or 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended." 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  ■■The  term  'acreage  allot- 
ments^  as  used  In  this  secuon  Includes  the 
domestic  allotment  tor  wheat." 

Sic  407  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (Sa  Stat.  9051.  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  tor  har- 
vest In  the  calendar  years  1972  and  1973. 

Sec.  40B.  U  subtitle  B  of  thU  title  U  effec- 
Uve  with  respect  to  the  1972  and  1973  crops 
ot  wheat,  the  amount  of  any  wheat  stored 
by  a  producer  under  section  379c(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  prior  to  toe  1972  crop  of  wheat 
may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
actual  total  production  ot  the  1972  or  1973 
crop  on  the  farm  Is  less  than  the  number  of 
bushels  determined  by  multiplying  three 
times  the  domeetlc  allotment  tor  such  crop 
on  the  farm  by  the  yield  estabUshed  for  the 
farm  far  the  purpose  of  Issuance  ot  domestic 
markeung  certlficatea.  The  provisions  of  such 
section  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  wheat 
so  stored  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
therewlth- 

Stc  409  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  ot  teed  grains, 
and  If  subtitle  B  of  this  tlUe  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  crops  the  1972  and  1973 
crops  ot  wheel  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  Is  lurther  amended  by  adding  In 
section  408  a  new  suheectlon  (k)  as  follows: 
"aimiNcra  TO  mMS  tuaz  ^rructiLZ  to 
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"(k)  References  made  In  secuons  403.  403. 
406.  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  price." 
level  ot  support.'  and  level  ot  price  support' 
shaU  be  considered  to  apply  aa  well  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  tor  wheat  and 
teed  grains  under  tlUs  Act;  and  reterencee 
made  to  the  terms  'price  support.'  price 
support  operations.'  and  'price  support  pro- 
gram' in  such  ."Actions  and  in  secUon  401  (a) 
shall  be  considered  as  applying  as  well  to  the 
loan  and  purchase  operaUona  tor  wheat  and 
feed  grains  imder  this  Act." 

Sic.  410.  Secuon  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  la  further  amended 
effective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing 
years  for  (1)  the  1971,  1973.  and  1973  crops 
of  feed  grains,  and  (U)  If  subUUe  B  ot  this 
UUe  Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  crops, 
the  1972  and  1973  crope  ot  wheat  as  follows: 
( 1 )  by  deleUng  In  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  sub- 
sUtuUng  the  following :  'Prouidsd,  That  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  Its  stocks 
ot  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oata, 
and  rye,  reapectlvsly,  at  loss  than  115  per 
centum  ot  the  current  national  average  loan 
rate  tor  the  commodity,  adjusted  tor  such 
current  market  dlfferenUals  reflecting  grade, 
quality,  location,  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges." 

(2 1  by  deleting  In  the  filth  sentence  "cur- 
rent basic  county  support  rate  Including  the 
value  ot  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  It  there 
U  no  current  basic  county  support  rate) 
and  suhetltuUng  '  current  basic  county  loan 
rate  (or  a  comparable  price  If  there  Is  no 
current  t>aslc  county  loan  rate)  ".  and 

(3)  by  deleting  In  the  seventh  sentence 
"but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price  ex- 
ceed the  then  current  support  price  for  such 
commodities  '  and  substUuUng  "or  unduly 
affecting  market  prices,  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  purchase  price  exceed  the  Corporation  s 
minimum  sales  price  for  such  commodities 
tor  unrestricted  use." 

Sec.  411.  In  the  event  that  no  new  legls- 
lauon  Is  enacted  In  advance  of  the  planting 
season  tor  the  1974  crop  of  tall  seeded  wheat. 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  will  best 


the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  la  otherwise  In  the  Interest 
ot  wheat  producers  and  the  United  states, 
he  Is  authorlaed  to  carrj  out  a  program  for 
the  1974  crop  of  wheat  on  the  same  baaU 
as  the  program  for  the  1973  crop.  In  which 
event  references  made  in  titles  I  and  IV  of 
this  Act  to  the  1973  crop  of  wheat  and  to 
the  marketing  year  tor  such  crop  beginning 
July  1,  1973,  shall  be  considered  as  applying 
as  well  to  the  1974  crop  ot  wheat  and  to 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1974, 
and  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and 
ending  June  SO,  1974,  referred  to  In  section 
403  shall  be  considered  as  extended  to  June 
30,    1975. 

TTTLE  V— FEED  GRAINS 
Sic.  501.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1971.  1973.  and  1973  crops  of  feed  grains, 
section  106  of  tiie  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"Sac.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  ot  corn  at  such  level,  not  less  than  81.00 
per  bushel  nor  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  encourage  the  exportation  of 
teed  grains  and  not  result  In  excessive  total 
stocks  of  feed  grains  In  the  United  States. 
"(3)  The  secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  crc^ 
of  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair 
and  reaaonable  In  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to  com 
and  the  other  factors  si^eclfled  In  section 
401(b),  and  on  each  crop  of  grain  aorghuma 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reaaonable  In  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  availa- 
ble for  com,  taking  Into  conslderauon  the 
feeding  value  and  average  transportation 
costs  to  market  of  grain  sorghums  (n  rela- 
Uon  to  com. 

"(3)  Price  support  loans  vrlth  respect  to 
the  1971  through  1973  crops  of  feed  grains 
shsjl  be  made  available  on  grains  stored 
on  the  farm  where  produced,  and  price  sup- 
port loans  on  grains  ot  such  crops  and  prior 
crops  so  stored  shall  be  renewed  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  consistent  with  the 
effective  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  price 
support  programs  for  such  grains. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  ahall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  com.  grain  sorghums,  and  bar- 
ley. The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  he  at 
such  rate  as.  together  with  the  national  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  farmers  for  com 
during  the  firet  five  months  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  tne  crop,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  less  than  tl  35  per  bushel. 
The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and 
barley,  shall  be  such  rste  as  the  Secretary 
determines  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation 
to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made 
available  for  com. 

"(3)  The  payments  with  respect  to  a  farm 
shall  be  made  available  on  50  per  centum  ot 
the  teed  grain  base  for  the  farm  and  shall  be 
computed  on  the  bsals  ot  the  yield  eetah- 
llsbed  tor  the  farm  tor  the  preceding  crop 
with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  yield. 

"(3)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  on 
a  farm  planted  to  teed  grains  Included  In 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  lass  than  the  portion  of  the  feed  grain 
base  tor  the  farm  on  which  paymonu  are 
available  under  this  lubsecuon.  the  feed 
grain  base  for  the  farm  for  the  succeeding 
crops  shaU  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by 
which  the  planted  acreage  Is  less  than  such 
portion  ot  the  teed  grain  base  for  the  farm. 
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centum  of  tbe  feed  grain  bAM.  It  no  Bcr«a«e 
ha«  been  planted  to  such  feed  gralna  for 
tiire«  conBecuUve  crop  yean  on  an;  f*nn 
wt  cb  tuu  •  feed  grmin  bftae.  sucb  faim  sball 
low  lu  feed  grain  base:  Providtd.  Th&t  no 
farm  feed  grain  base  sbiJl  be  reduovd  or 
loet  through  l^Jlurc  to  pUnt,  \t  the  producer 
electa  not  to  receive  payment  for  such  por- 
Uon  of  the  form  feed  grain  ba«e  not  plsnced, 
to  which  ha  would  otherwlae  b«  entitled 
under  the  provlalona  of  thU  Act.  Any  such 
acrea  eUmlnated  from  any  farm  ahall  be 
aeslgned  to  a  national  pool  for  the  edjuat- 
ment  c<  feed  groin  baaea  aa  provided  for  in 
subsection  (eM3).  Produocre  on  any  farm 
who  have  planted  to  euch  feed  grains  not  1«m 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  portion  of  the  feed 
grain  base  on  which  paymenta  are  made 
available  shall  b«  considered  to  have  planted 
an  acreage  equal  to  lOO  per  centum  of  such 
portion.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  not  planted  to  such 
feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  shall  be  oansidered  to 
be  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
veat.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  producers  of  feed 
grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeaxLB  or 
to  wheat  oonsldered  as  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  feed  grains  to  such  exunt 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  vlU  not  impair  the 
effective  operation  of  tlie  feed  grvto  or  soy- 
bean program. 

•Mc)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  or  other  com- 
modltlea  will,  in  tbe  abetmoe  of  such  a  aet- 
aAlde.  nicely  be  excewlve  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  suppUee  and  prices 
of  feed  grains  &nd  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency. If  a  eet-aelde  of  cropland  la  In  effect 
under  this  subsection  (c).  then  as  a  condl- 
—  tion  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchaaes,  and 

3,  payments  on  com,  grain  sorghums,  and  bar- 
X  ley.  respectively,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
I  must  set  B&ide  and  devote  to  approved  con- 

servation usee  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  (t)  luch  percentage  of  the  feed  grain  ttaae 
for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary, plus  (II)  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
I  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding  years  to  eoll- 

I  conserving  uses,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 

retary. The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  for  the 
IftTl.  1872.  and  1973  crops  to  limit  the  acre- 
age planted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  to 
-•mch  percentage  of  the  feed  grain  base  as 
he  determines  neoeasary  to  provide  an  order- 
ly transition  to  the  program  provided  lor 
under  this  section  The  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit producers  to  plant  and  graze  on  the  set- 
aside  acreage  sweet  sorghum,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  of  the  set-aalde  acreage  to  be  devoted 
TO  gradng  or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
semi,  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  or 
other  commodity.  If  he  determine*  that  such 
production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply,  la  not  likely  to  Incnase  the 
coat  of  the  prlce-aupport  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  Income.  Notwltb- 
Btanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no 
producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be  required 
as  a  conditlou  of  eUglblilty  for  a  loan  or 
purchase  to  participate  in  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  If  such  producer  baa 
previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of 
barley  and  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 
malting  variety  for  harvest. 

'■{2)  To  assist  In  adjusting  the  acreage 
of  oommodltlea  to  desirable  goals,  Hhe  Sec- 
retary may  make  land  diversion  payments,  in 
addition  to  the  paymenta  autborliwd  In  sub- 
section (b),  to  producers  on  a  farm  wtio, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
devote  to  approved  conservation  luea  an 
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acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  addition 
to  that  required  to  be  so  devoted  under  sub- 
section (c)  <t).  The  land  dlvanton  payments 
for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the 
diversion  undertaken  by  the  producers  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretary  &haU  Umlt  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreemenu  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  feed  grain  program  formulated 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  pro- 
ducer to  take  such  meaaures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  the 
set-aside  acreage  and  the  additional  diverted 
acreage  from  erosion,  Insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  Such  acreage  may  Ije  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plow  or  wildlife  hablut  In  con- 
formity with  standards  eotabllshed  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an 
Additional  payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  pubUc  If  the  producer  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  access  to 
all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  the  general  public, 
for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  biking, 
subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lations. 

"(41  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  deelres  to 
participate  in  the  program  formulated  un- 
der this  section,  he  shall  tile  bis  agreement 
to  do  »o  no  later  than  such  date  as  tbe 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans  and  pur- 
chases on  feed  grains  included  in  the  aet- 
aslde  program  and  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  t>e  made  available  to  producers 
on  such  farm  only  If  the  producers  set  aside 
and  divert  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to 
the  number  of  acres  which  the  operator 
agrees  to  set  aside  and  divert,  and  the  agree- 
ment shall  so  provide.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  |c) 
(4)  If  he  determines  such  acUon  neccesary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster,  or  m  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  sbortage  in  tbe  supply  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

'■(dl  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  for  the 
abarlng  of  paymenta  under  thla  aectlon 
among  proSucera  on  tbe  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  l<asU. 

"{e)(ll  For  the  purpose  of  this  aectlon, 
the  feed  grain  base  ahall  t>e  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  com.  grain 
soT^huma,  and  barley  In  1959  and  I960. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  acreage  under  this  aectlon  aa 
he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  affecting  production,  and  to 
give  due  consideration  to  tlUable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  eoU.  aoil  and 
water  conservation  measures,  and  topog- 
raphy, and  in  addition.  In  the  case  of  con- 
serving uae  acreages  to  such  other  factors  as 
be  deems  neeesaary  in  order  to  establish  a 
fair  and  equitable  conserving  use  acreage  far 
tbe  farm.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  State  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  Stb)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  adjust  tbe  feed  grain  basea 
for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  in  or- 
der to  ftstabUah  fair  and  equitable  feed 
grain  bases  for  farms  within  such  State 
or  county:  Provided.  That  except  for  acre- 
age provided  for  In  subsection  (b)(St.  ad- 
justments made  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
shall  not  increase  the  total  SUtc  feed  grain 
acreage.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  draw 
upon  tbe  acreage  pool  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (b)  (3)  in  making  such  adjustments. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm 


shall  be  adjuated  downward  to  the  extent 
required  by  sutMectlon  (b)<S). 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUloa 
of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  tbe  estimated  total  feed  grain 
bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year 
may  be  reserved  from  tbe  feed  grmin  bases 
established  for  farms  In  the  State  for  ^>- 
portlonment  to  farms  on  which  there  were 
no  acreage*  devoted  to  feed  grains  In  the 
crop  year*  1959  azul  1960  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
following  factors:  suitability  of  the  lozid  for 
the  production  of  feed  grains,  tbe  extent  to 
which  tbe  farm  operator  la  dependent  on 
Income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the 
produoUon  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm 
operator,  and  such  other  facton  aa  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  eetabllsblng  fair  and  equi- 
table feed  grain  bases.  No  part  of  euch  reserve 
shall  be  allocated  to  a  farm  to  reflect  new 
cropland  brought  Into  production  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  eet-aslde  program 
for  feed  grains.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed 
grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall 
be  deemed  to  iiave  been  devoted  to  feed 
grains  on  tbe  farm  in  each  of  tbe  crop  years 
1959  and  1980  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulsted 
under  this  section  precludes  tbe  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  sucb  amounts 
as  be  determinee  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  tbe  default. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  preUm- 
inary  payment  to  producers,  within  sixty 
days  following  signup  for  the  program,  at  a 
rate  equal  to  32  cents  per  bushel  of  com. 
with  comparable  rates  for  grain  aorgbiim  and 
barley,  and  the  paymient  so  made  shall  not 
be  reduced  if  tbe  rate  as  flnally  determined 
IB  less  than  the  rate  of  the  preliminary 
payment. 

"(h)   Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  Issue 
such  regulauonfi  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  this  section. 
"(1)   The    Secretary    shall    carry    out    the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation." 
TTIli  VT— COTTON 
Sec  001.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of   1936,   aa  amended.  Is   amended   effective 
beginning  with  the  1971  crop  of  upland  cot- 
ton as  follows : 

(1)  Section  343  Is  amscded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwltb- 
staiuting  any  other  psovlalon  of  this  Act.  for 
each  of  the  1971  through  1973  crope  ( 1 1  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  upland  cotton 
ahall  be  not  less  than  the  numbv  of  bslee 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  such  crop  of  fourteen  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acee:  and  (2)  each  farm 
acreage  allotment  (computed  without  regard 
to  clause  ( 3 } )  shall  bear  t2ie  aame  relatloo- 
sfalp  to  Its  farm  base  acraage  allotment  (as 
finally  effecUve  after  adjustment  for  release 
and  reopportioKuiMDt.  transfers,  and  all  other 
factors)  as  tbe  national  acreage  aUotment 
bear*  to  tbe  Euitlonal  base  acreage  aUotment 
and  (8)  if  tbe  Secretary  determinee  such 
action  to  be  neceasary  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  (1)  In- 
crease each  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment 
to  permit  the  planting  of  cotton  on  ail  or 
any  part  of  the  acreage  reqiilred  to  be  set 
aside  pursuant  to  section  103(e)(4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  (U)  apportlOD 
additional  acreage  not  exceeding  an  acreage 
equal  to  35  per  centum  of  tbe  national 
acreage  allotment  to  farm  opet&tors  who 
apply  for  euch  additional  acreage  and  give 
BMch  assurance  aa  tbe  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate that  tbey  wtu  mske  all  appropriate 
efforts  to  produce  and  harvest  cotton  on 
acreages  equal  to  their  Increased  allotments. 
SxxfOx  addltkmal  acreage  shall  be  apporUcmed 
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in  sucb  ouuin«r  u  the  3«cr«t*ry  doom*  ap- 
propnatA  to  &uur«  wi  MtequAte  £upply.  giv- 
izig  rpoclAl  oooAider&Cloa  to  farma  baring 
oottOQ  acre«««  allotments,  the  amoxinU  of 
such  aliotmenu.  and  the  production  hlatory 
at  iuch  farms.  Producer*  on  any  farm  receiv- 
ing liii niewl  aliotmenu  under  clause  (3) 
ahaU  be  entitled  to  price  support  loans  and 
purchaeee  only  oo  an  amount  of  cotton  de- 
tarmlned  by  multiplying  the  yield  used  In 
onnputlng  paymenu  tar  such  farm  by  the 
acreage  allotment  computed  without  regard 
to  clause  (S)." 

(3)  A  nvw  sectloa  M2a  Is  added  to  read 
m  foUom: — 

"jCATtOWAL   COTTOK    FlOOrCTTOK   CSOAL 

"^c.  343a.  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  Nofcmber  15.  of  the  calendar  years 
1970,  1071,  and  1973,  proclaim  a  national  cot- 
ton production  goal  for  the  1971  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  upland  cotton.  The  national 
cotton  production  goal  for  any  year  shall  be 
the  number  of  bales  of  upland  cotton 
(ftandartl  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  net  weight)  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exportt 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  In  the 
calendar  year  for  which  such  national  cotton 
production  goal  is  proclaimed,  plus  an  allow- 
ance of  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  such 
estimated  consumption  and  estimated  ex- 
ports for  market  expansion  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments  in 
th»  amount  of  such  production  goal  as  he 
determines  necessary  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  estimated  stocks  of  upland 
cotton  In  the  United  States  (Including  the 
qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  for- 
eign countries,  which  would  be  available  for 
the  niarketlng  year,  to  assure  the  malnt«- 
n^Ttrtk  of  adequate  but  not  exceealTe  carry- 
over stocks  in  the  United  States  (not  leas 
than  M  per  centum  of  the  average  offtake 
for  the  three  preceding  marketing  years)  to 
proTlde  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
the  different  qualities  of  upland  cotton 
needed  In  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
cotton  consuming  countries  and,  m  addition, 
to  provide  an  adequate  reserve  tor  puxpoeea 
of  national  security." 

(3)  Effective  only  wttb  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops,  section  S*4a  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subeectlon  (a)  Is  amended  (l>  by 
striking  "cotton  acreage  allotment"  and  tn- 
■ertlng  "farm  base  scrsage  allotment  for 
cotton",  and  (11)  by  striking  "lOTO"  and  Ui- 
serttng  "1973". 

(B>  Subsection  <b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing clause  (U)  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  next  to  last  atai- 
tence  the  following:  ":  and  (viii)  no  allot' 
m«nl  ma;  be  sold  or  leaaed  except  to  a 
pefBon  who  famishes  socb  county  commit' 
tee  with  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  production  of  cotton  for 
a  livelihood  and  wUl  make  all  appropriate 
efforts  to  produce  and  harreet  cotton  on  an 
acreage  equal  to  his  full  farm  base  acreage 
allotment  as  constituted  after  such  transfer. 
Any  temporary  tranafer  of  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment by  lease  or  by  owner  approved  by 
the  county  conunlttee  to  take  effect  during 
the  period  l&Ofl  through  1970  for  a  term  ex- 
tendJnfl;  beyond  1970  shall  be  approved  pro 
rata  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  base  acreage 
sllotinent  for  the  farm  from  which  the  trana- 
fer is  made,  but  no  temporary  tranftfer  by 
lease  entered  into  after  March  15.  1970.  sbaOl 
be  ^(proved  for  1974  and  subsequent  crope". 
<4>  Section  SfiO  of  the  Act  la  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"sjiax  scaxACS  aixoncnrra 
"8»c.  850.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  of  the  1971,  1973.  and  1973  crope  of 
upland  cotton  a  national  base  aerobe  al- 
lotment. Such  national  base  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  announced  not  later  than 
November  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  naUon^  base  acreage 


allotment  Is  to  be  effecUve.  The  national 
base  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pected national  yield  wUl  produce  an 
amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  of  cotton  (standard 
bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning In  the  year  In  which  the  crop  ts  to  be 
produced,  plus  not  to  exceed  3S  per  centxun 
thereof  If  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  con&ld- 
eratlon  other  actions  he  may  take  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  determines  that 
such  additional  amount  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  production  which  will  equal  the 
national  cotton  production  goal,  except  that 
stich  national  base  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
not  less  than  fourteen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acr^  less  a  percentage  thereof 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  used  In  determining  set-aside  re- 
qulremenu  under  section  103(0}  (4)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

"(b)  The  national  base  acreage  allotment 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  Secretary  to  the  Scatea  on 
the  basis  of  the  acreage  planted  (Including 
acreage  regarded  aa  having  been  planted) 
to  upland  cotton  within  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  or  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
It  a  farm  base  acreage  allotment  was  In  ef- 
fect, during  the  five  calendar  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  national  cotton  production  goal  Is  pro- 
claimed, with  adjustment  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  or  other  natural  disaster 
during  such  period. 

"(c)  The  state  base  acreage  allotment  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  counties  on  the  same  basis  aa  to 
years  and  conditions  as  Is  applicable  to  the 
State  under  subsection  (b> :  Provided,  That 
the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  of  Its  State  acreage 
allotment  which  shall  be  used  to  make  ad- 
justments in  county  allotments  for  trends  In 
acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected  by 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or 
for  small  or  new  famu.  or  to  correct  in- 
equltlea  In  farm  allotments  to  preTent 
hardships. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  ths  ap- 
portionment base  for  each  county  as  may 
be  necessary  because  of  transfers  of  aUot- 
msntA  across  county  lines. 

"(e)(1)  The  county  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1971  crop  shall  be  apportioned 
to  old  cotton  farms  In  the  county  on  the 
basis  of  the  domestic  acreage  allotment 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  1970  crop. 
For  the  1973  and  each  subsequent  crop  of 
upland  cotton  the  county  t>ase  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  apportioned  to  old  cotton 
farma  in  the  county  on  the  basis  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  established  for 
such  farm  for  the  preceding  year.  The  county 
conmiltee  may  reserve  not  In  etcen  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  county  allotznent  which. 
In  addition  to  the  acreage  made  available 
under  the  proviso  In  subsection  (c),  shall 
be  used  for  (A)  establishing  allotments  for 
farms  on  which  cotton  was  not  planted  (or 
regarded  as  planted)  during  any  of  the 
three  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  allotment  Is  made,  on 
the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  pnDducUon  of  cotton,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other 
physical  facilities  affecting  the  production 
of  cotton:  and  (B)  making  adjustments  of 
the  farm  allotments  established  under  this 
paragraph  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which 
are  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the 
factors  set  forth  In  this  paragraph  and  ab- 
normal conditions  of  production  on  socb 
farma.  or  in  making  aldjustmpnts  in  farm 
allotments  to  correct  inequities  and  to  pre- 
vent hardships.  No  part  at  such  reserve  shall 
be  apportioned  to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  crop- 
land  brought  Into  pnxluctlon  sft«r  itw  dstt 


of   enactment   of    the    Agricultural   Act    of 
1970. 

"(3)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  of 
cotton  planted  on  «  farm  is  less  than  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment,  the  fitrm  base 
acreage  allotment  used  sa  a  base  for  the 
succeeding  crop  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  such  p.lanted  acreage  was 
less  than  such  farm  base  acreage  allotment. 
but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  30  per 
oaatum  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop.  If  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  base  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm  Is  planted  to  cotton,  the  farm  shall 
be  considered  to  have  an  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
allotment.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  not  planted  to  cotton  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  other  natural 
disaster,  payment  limitation,  or  a  quaran- 
tlna  Imposed  by  the  oounty.  State  or  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
acreage  planted  to  cotton.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  the 
event  produoers  of  ootton  have  acreage  de- 
voted to  soybeans,  wheat,  or  feed  grains  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  tbe  production  of  cot- 
ton to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
cotton  or  soybean  program. 

"(3)  If  no  acreage  Is  planted  to  cotton  for 
any  three  ooneecutlve  crop  years  on  soy 
farm  which  had  a  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment tor  such  years,  such  farm  shall  lose 
Its  base  acreage  allotment. 

"(f)  Effective  for  the  1971.  1973.  and  1978 
crops,  any  part  of  any  farm  base  acreage  al- 
lotment on  which  upland  cotton  will  not  be 
planted  and  which  Is  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  the  county  committee  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the 
county  oommittee  to  other  farms  In  the  same 
oounty  receiving  farm  base  acreage  aliot- 
menu in  amounts  determined  by  the  county 
committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  ths 
basis  of  past  acreage  of  upland  cotton.  Land. 
labor,  equipment  available  for  the  produo- 
tlon  of  upland  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices, 
and  aoU  and  other  physical  facilities  affect- 
lug  the  production  of  upland  cotion.  If  ail 
of  the  acreage  voluntarily  currendered  is  not 
needed  in  the  oounty,  the  county  committee 
may  surrender  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State 
committee  to  be  used  to  make  adjustments 
In  faxm  base  acreage  allotments  for  other 
farms  In  the  State  adversely  affected  by  ab- 
nonnai  conditions  affecting  plantings  or  to 
oorrect  inequities  or  to  prevent  hardship.  Any 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  released  under 
this  pru\-lsiau  shall  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  establishing  future  farm  base  acreage 
allotments  as  having  been  planted  on  the 
farm  and  In  the  county  where  the  relsass  wm 
made  rather  than  on  the  farm  and  In  the 
county  to  which  tbe  allotment  was  trans- 
ferred: ProL-idcd,  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm 
ba«e  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  yeir  may 
be  permaosnily  released  In  writing  to  the 
county  oommittee  by  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  the  farm  and  reapportioned  as  pro- 
vided herein.  Acreage  released  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  In 
determining  future  allotments. 

"(g)  Any  farm  receiving  any  base  acreage 
allotznent  through  release  and  reapportion- 
ment or  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  shall,  as  S 
condition  to  the  right  to  receive  such  allot- 
ment, comply  with  the  set-aside  require- 
ments of  section  108(e)(4)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  applicable  to 
such  acreage  ss  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisictfi 
of  this  Act,  It  the  Secretary  determines  for 
any  year  that  because  of  drought,  flood,  other 
natural  disaster,  or  a  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  tbe  producer  a  portion  of  the 
farm  bass  acreage  aUotment  in  a  ootinty  oan- 
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not  be  timely  planted  or  replanted  In  such 
year,  be  may  authorlxe  for  such  year  the 
transfer  of  all  or  a  pan  of  such  ootton  acre- 
age for  any  farxQ  in  the  county  so  affected 
to  another  farm  in  the  ooimty  or  in  an  ad- 
joining county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  tbe  farm  from  which  the  trans- 
fer la  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  upland  cotton  and  wUl  share  In 
the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  euch 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Any  farm  base  acreage  allotment  transferred 
under  this  sutksectlon  shall  be  regarded  as 
pl^mtcd  to  upland  cotton  on  the  farm  and  in 
tbe  county  and  State  from  which  transfer 
Is  made  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
farm,  county  and  State  allotments." 

Sec.  603.  Effective  beglimlng  with  the  1971 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  ol  1949,  as  amended,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection   (e)   reading  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
for  the  1971,  1973.  and  1973  crops  of  uplaad 
cotton  to  cooperators  nonrecourse  loan^  for 
a  term  of  one  year  from  the  first  day  =f  t'le 
month  In  which  the  loan  Is  made  at  such 
level  as  will  reflect  for  BtlddUng  cne-lnch  up- 
land cotton  at  average  location  In  the  United 
States  90  per  ceiitum  of  the  average  world 
price  for  such  cotton  for  the  two-year  period 
ending  July  31  In  the  year  In  which  the  loan 
level  is  announced,  except  that  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  such  a  loan  leve'.  as 
would  adversely  affect  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  States  upland  cotton,  follow- 
ing one  or  more  years  of  excessively  high 
prices,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjuat- 
mentd  as  are  necessary  to  keep  United  States 
upland  cotton  competitive  and  to  re'aln  an 
adequate  share  cf  tbe  world  market  for  such 
cotton.  The  average  world  price  for  such  cot- 
ton for  such  preceding  two-year  period  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  snnually 
pursuant  to  a  pjbliahod  r^ulatlon  which 
shall  ipecJj  the  procedures  and  the  factors 
to  be  used  by  the  Secrevary  in  making  the 
world  price  determination.  Tbe  loan  level  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  announced  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  tbe  mar- 
keting year  fur  which  such  loan  Is  to  be 
effective. 

"(3)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  cooperators  payments  on  the 
1971,  1973.  and  19^3  crops  of  upland  cotton. 
Tbe  payments  shall  be  at  such  rate  per 
pound  as,  together  with  the  loan  level  for 
IClddllng  one-inch  cotton  at  average  loca- 
tion win  be  equal  to  the  greater  of  (l)  35 
cents,  or  (U)  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year:  pTovided,  That  the 
payment  rate  ^ith  respect  to  any  producer 
who,  during  toe  three-year  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  In  which  the  pay- 
ment IB  due — 

"(1)  had  average  gross  annual  mXes  of 
farm  products  of  not  more  than  •5.000;  and 

"(3)  had  average  annual  off-farm  earned 
Income  of  not  more  than  $3,000  (Including 
income  of  both  husband  and  wife  In  the  case 
of  a  married  farmer). 

and  who  ts  on  a  smal]  farm  (that  Is  s  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  allotment  Is  ten  acres 
or  le£s.  or  on  which  the  yield  used  In  mak- 
ing payments  timee  the  acreage  allotment  is 
three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  or  lees. 
and  for  which  the  tM^e  acreage  allotment 
has  not  been  reduced  under  section  350 
(f))  shall  be  Increaeed  by  30  per  oenfcum. 
The  Secretary  shall  moke  a  preUminary  pay- 
ment to  producf>rs.  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  July  i  ol  the  year  In  which  the  crop 
15  harvested,  at  a  rate  equal  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  and  tbe  payment  so  made  shall  not 
be  reduced  if  the  rate  as  finally  determined 
Is  less  than  tbe  rate  of  the  preliminary  pay- 
ment. 

"(3)  Such  payments  atiall  be  made  itTall- 
able  for  a  farm  on  tbe  quantity  of  upland 


cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the  acre- 
age planted  within  the  farm  base  screoge 
allotment  for  the  form  for  the  crop  by  the 
average  yield  established  for  the  farm:  Pro- 
vided, That  payments  shall  be  made  on  any 
farm  planting  not  lett  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  amount  of  such  allot- 
ment. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  not  planted  to  cotton  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  other  natural  dis- 
aster, payment  llmttatlon,  or  s  quarantine 
Imposed  by  the  oounty.  SUte.  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  producer  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  acreage  planted  to  ootton.  The 
average  yield  for  the  farm  for  any  year  shall 
be  dscermlned  on  tbe  basis  of  the  actual 
yields  per  harvested  acre  for  the  three  preced- 
ing years,  except  that  the  1970  farm  projected 
yield  fihsll  he  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  years  1966  and  1909:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  actual  yields  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal  yields 
In  any  year  caused  by  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster:  Provided  further,  'nist  the 
average  yield  established  for  tbe  farm  for 
any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  yield 
used  in  making  payments  for  the  preced- 
ing year  If  the  total  cotton  production  on 
the  farm  In  such  preceding  year  is  not  leas 
than  the  yield  used  In  making  payments 
for  the  farm  for  such  preceding  year  tiroes 
the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for  such 
preceding  year  (for  the  1970  crop,  the  farm 
domestic  aUotment) . 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaD  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  be  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  agricultural  commodities 
win,  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set-oslde.  likely 
be  excessive  taking  into  account  the  need 
for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and 
to  meet  a  national  emergency.  If  a  set-oside 
of  cropland  is  In  effect  under  this  parayraph 
(«),  then  as  a  oondlUon  of  ellglbUity  for 
loans  and  payments  on  upland  cotton  the 
produoers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  (1)  such  per- 
centage of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  fcr 
the  farm  as  may  be  apecifled  by  the  Secretary 
(not  to  exceed  13^  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment),  plus  (11)  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding 
years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  msy  permit 
cotton  or  other  commodltlee  to  be  planted 
on  the  aet-sfilde  acreage  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  coGdltions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

"(B)  To  asdst  In  adjtistlng  tbe  acreage  of 
commodities  to  desirable  goals^  the  Secretary 
may  make  land  diversion  payments.  Id  addi- 
tion to  the  payments  suthorlxed  in  subsec- 
tion (ei  (3) ,  to  producers  on  a  farm  who.  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  uses  an  aver- 
age of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  addition  t'j 
that  required  to  be  eo  devoted  under  subMc- 
tlon  (e)(4)(l)(A).  The  land  diversion  pay- 
ments for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or 
rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  taking  into  oonjtideratlon  tbe 
diversion  undertaken  by  the  produoers  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  adveresly  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community. 

"f6)  The  upland  cotton  program  formu- 
lated under  this  section  shall  require  the 
pToduoer  to  take  such  measure?  ss  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  the 
Eet-aislde  acreage  Find  the  Addlttonal  diverted 
acreage  from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and  ro- 
dents. Buch  acreage  may  be  devr^ed  to  wfld- 
llfe  food  plots  or  wildlife  hsbltat  '.n  conform- 
ity with  standards  established  by  ths  Seere- 
tery  In  eonsuH&tlon  nith  wUdllTe  agencies. 


The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  addiLicnsl 
payment  on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropr'.ate 
In  rei&non  tn  the  benefit  to  the  general  pub- 
lic If  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  wl*.hout 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such  por- 
tion of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  the  general  public,  for  himting. 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(«)  U  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
parucipate  m  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section,  be  shall  file  his  agreement  to  do 
so  no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescrltje.  Loans  and  purchases  oo  up- 
land cotton  and  payments  under  thU  sec- 
tion shall  tie  made  available  to  tbe  ptolucers 
on  such  farm  only  If  producers  set  a.Mde  and 
divert  aa  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
numt>er  of  acres  which  the  operator  agrees 
to  set  aside  and  divert,  and  the  agreement 
shall  so  provide.  The  Secretary  msj,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate, or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  le)  (6) 
if  he  determines  such  aoUon  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drou^t  or 
other  disaster,  or  In  order  to  aUevlate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities." 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  Includlog  provision  for 
sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  pay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(S)  In  any  oase  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may .  nevertheless,  mAke  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  serlousnsa  of  the  default. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorlxed  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necesaary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  C^ommodlty  Credit  Corporation. 

"(11)  The  provisions  of  subsection  Slg) 
Ok  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments) ,  sbsll  apply  to  payntents 
under  this  subeectlon." 

Sec.  603.  The  tenth  sentence  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amendied, 
U  amended  by  deleting  all  of  that  sentence 
from  the  beginning  to  and  including  the 
words  "UO  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  sell  vtpland  cotton  for  unre- 
stricted use  St  the  same  prloes  as  n  sells  cot- 
ton for  export,  and  in  no  event  shall  It  aeU 
upiaod  ootton  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at 
less  than  110  prr  centum  of  the  loan  rate 
plus  an  allowance  for  carrying  charges  whldk 
w  HI  refl  ect  coaunercial  rates  for  storage, 
warehousing  services  and  other  handling 
costs,  insurance,  and  Interest  st  the  prevail- 
ing rate  charged  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  ootton  loans,  and  (3)". 

Sec  604.  BecUon  40a(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  colon  In  lieu  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  adding  the 
following:  "And  provided.  That  for  the  1971, 
1973,  and  1973  cro]f)s  of  upland  cotton  a  co- 
operator  shall  be  a  producer  on  a  farm  on 
which  a  farm  base  acreage  allotment  >ift* 
been  established  who  has  set  aside  the  acre- 
age reqiared  under  section  lOS(e)." 

Sac.  005.  Effective  only  with  respect  co  the 
1971.  1973,  and  1973  crops  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  ss  amended,  la  rur- 
tber  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  adding  In  section  378  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  nad  as  foUowi: 

"(d)  Tbe  term  Ulotment*  as  nsed  in  this 
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aaction  includes  the  farm  b»«e  acreage  aUot-  by  inaertlng  afier  the  first  sentence  thereof 

m^nt  for  uDlind  cotton  •■  »  n»w  sentence  u  follow*:    "The  foregoing 

121   Bv  addinit  at  the  end  of  section  379  prortso  shaU  not  be  construed  u  prohlblt- 

tbe  following  sentence-   ■"^-  ♦-'^  -^i^^m  ina  renresentatlves  of  the  alcoholic  beverage 


"The  term  'acreage 
aUotmenls'  u  used  in  this  secUon  Include* 
the  farm  base  acreage  allotooenU  Xor  upland 
cotton." 

(3)  By  adding  in  the  ftrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3«5  after  the  words  "parity  payment." 
the  wortls  "payments  under  the  cotton  set- 
aside  programs.*". 

Stc-  006.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971,  X972.  and  1973  crops,  seotlaa  706.  PubUc 
lAw' 89-331  (79  Stat.  1310)  1»  amended  as 
follows: 

By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  sentence:  "The  term  acreage  aUotmenia' 
as  used  la  this  Mkction  Includes  the  farm 
base  acreage  allotments  for  upland  cotton." 

8mc,  607-  affective  only  with  respeoi  to  the 
1971,  1972.  and  1B73  crape  of  the  commodity. 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  In  secUoa  406  a 
new  suhsecUou  (1)  as  follows : 

"KcnasNCi  TO  mus  B*Aint  AppticAau  to 

trPI.ANT>  COTTOM 

"(II  References  made  in  secUons  402.  403, 
406,  and  416  to  the  tenns  'support  price,* 
■level  of  support.'  and  'level  of  price  support' 
shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchaaee  for  upland  cot- 
ton under  this  Act:  and  references  made  to 
the  terms  -price  support,'  *prtce  support  oper- 
ations.' and  'price  support  program'  in  such 
secUons  and  in  section  401  (a)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  as  well  to  the  loan  and 


ing  representatives  of  the  alcoholic  beverage 
industry  from  participating  in  market  de- 
velopment ivctlvltles  carried  out  with  foreign 
currenclea  made  available  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  e«- 
panslon  of  export  sales  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodttlee." 

S«c.  703.  (a)  Section  104(b)(3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  strilLlng  out  "2  per  oantuzn"  and  Insert- 
ing "&  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  I04tk)il>  of  such  Aa  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ",  other  than 
paragraph  (3)  of  aubaectloo  <b)". 

TTTLK  Vm— GBNERAL  AND 

UISCELLAHBOU8 
LONO-TCaM   LAND  armxicENT 

Sac.  801.  Section  16(e)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servaUon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(11  By  Inserting  "(A)"  mttm  "Ssc.  16(e) 
(1)". 

(3)  By  Inserting  In  the  Orvt  sentence  after 
"For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  conserva- 
tion and  economic  use  of  land"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  of  aaelsting  farmeiB  who  because 
of  advanced  age.  poor  health,  or  other  r«a- 
sons,  desire  to  retire  from  farming  but  wlah 
to  continue  living  on  their  farms,". 

(3)  By  Inserting  in  the  ttrst  sentence  after 
"Is  authorised  to  enter  into  agreements,"  the 


purchase  operations  for  upland  cotton  under     (ollowlng:   "during  the  calendar  yeara  1971, 

1972,  and  1973. ":  and  by  substituting  "three-, 

five-,  and  ten-year  periods*  for  "such  period 


this  Act 

Sic.  608  section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1971.  1973.  and  1973  crops. 

Sac.  609.  The  Secretary  shall  file  annually 
with  the  PT«sldent  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  a  complete  report  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  this  title.  Such  report  shall 
iticlude  the  amount  of  funds  spent,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  spent,  the 
basis  for  participation  in  such  programs  in 
the  various  States,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

S«c.  610.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. In  furtherance  of  its  powers  and  dudes 
under  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  aectlon  5 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  Char- 
ter Act,  shaU,  through  the  Cotton  Board  es- 
tablished under  the  Cotton  Research  and 
Promotion  Act,  and  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
contracting  organization  specified  pursuant 
to  section  7(g)  of  that  Act  for  the  conduct. 
in  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  of  market 
development,    research    or    sales    promotion 


not  to  exceed  ten  yean  as  he  may  determine". 

i4t  By  striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 1 1  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Provided.  That  any  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  this  section  aft^r 
July  1.  1970.  shall  prohibit  grazing  of  auch 
acreage." 

(5)  By  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'(B>  Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  ap- 
proved wUdllfe  food  plou  or  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  which  are  eatabllahed  In  oon- 
lormity  with  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  may  com- 
pensate producers  for  such  practices.  The 
producer  shall  agree  to  permit  access  to  the 
farm  without  other  oompensaUon.  under 
terms  and  conditions  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, by  the  general  public  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  hiking,  or  other  recreation- 
al UBe.  subject  to  applicabl*  State  and  fed- 


programs  and  programs  to  aid  in  the  develop-  rcirulaUons.  The  Secretary  after  consul 

meat  of  new  and  additional  markets,  mar-  ^ ~        . ... .___^., 

ketlng  faclUtlca  and  uses  for  cotton  and  cot- 
ton productB.  including  programs  to  facil- 
itate the  utlllMtlon  and  commercial  appli- 
cation of  research  findings.  Each  year  the 
amount  available  for  such  agreements  shall 
be  that  portion  of  the  funds  (not  exceeding 
610.000.000)  authorized  to  be  made  available 
to  cooperators  under  the  cotton  program 
for  such  year  but  which  Is  not  paid  to  pro- 
ducers because  of  a  statutory  limitation  on 
the  amounts  of  such  funds  payable  to  any 
producer.  No  funds  made  avaUable  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  the  purpoee  of 
influencing  legislative  action  or  general  farm 
policy  with  respect  to  cotton. 
TTTLE  Vn— CSTENSION  OP  TITLES  I  AND 
n  OF  PTTBLIC  t*AW  480 

Sec.  701.  Section  409  of  the  Agrtcultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19M.  as  amended  (Public  Law  83-480:  7 
U8.C  1738c),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "December  31,  1970.'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thaieof  the  words  'T)ecember  81,  1973. '. 

S«C.  702.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  AsalAance  Act  of 
1954.  aa  amended  (7  UJ9.C.  1733) ,  is  amended 


tatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  citi- 
zens knowledgeable  In  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture and  wildlife  with  whom  he  may  con- 
sult on  the  wildlife  practice  phase  of  pro- 
grams under  thla  subeectlon.  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  compensate  members  of  the  Board 
and  telmburae  them  for  per  diem  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  The  Secretary  shall  invite  the 
Beveral  Statee  to  participate  in  wildlife  phases 
of  programs  under  this  subsection  by  assist- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  de- 
veloping guideline*  for  (a)  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  for  wildlife  and  habitat  Im- 
provement practices.  (b|  reviewing  applica- 
tions of  farmen  for  the  public  land  \ise  op- 
tion and  aelecUng  eligible  areas  based  on 
deetrablUty  of  wildlife  habitat,  (c)  deter- 
mining acceaslblUty.  (d)  evaluating  effects 
on  surrounding  areas,  (e)  oonaldertng  esthet- 
ic vaJuoa,  (f)  chacklng  compliance  by  co- 
operators,  and  (g)  carrying  out  programa  of 
wildlife  stocking  and  manogsnent  on  the 
acreage  set  aside  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretarr  of  the  Interior  regard- 
ing reflations  to  govern  the  administration 
of  those  aspects  of  this  subparagraph    (B) 


that  pertain  to  wildlife.  Funds  are  author- 
taed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  use  in  assisting  the  State 
wildlife  agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  and  In  odnunlstertng 
such  aaalxtance." 

(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  "The  foregoing  provision  shall 
not  prevent  a  producer  from  piacmg  a  farm 
In  the  program  If  the  farm  was  acquired  by 
the  producer  to  replace  an  eligible  (arm  from 
which  he  wss  displaced  because  of  Its  acqui- 
sition by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain." 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  foUowmg :  "Any  agreement  may  be  termi- 
nated by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 
ducer If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest." 

(8)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (Si 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  may  if  be  de- 
termines that  such  action  will  contribute  to 
the  effective  and  equitable  administration  of 
the  progrsjn  use  an  advertlslng-and-bld  pro- 
cedure In  determining  the  lands  In  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  agreemeau.  The  total  acre- 
age placed  under  agreements  In  any  county 
or  local  community  shall  b«  limited  to  a 
percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  In 
such  county  or  local  community  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community.  In  determining  such  percentage 
the  Secretary  shall  give  appropriate  consid- 
eration to  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
being  retired  aa  compared  to  the  average 
productivity  of  eligible  acreage  in  the  county 
or  local  community." 

(91  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Por  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in- 
crease In  the  permanent  retlreuient  of  pro- 
ductive agricultural  land  to  noncrop  uses  the 
Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  transfer  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  to  States  or  local  government 
agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  productive  agri- 
cultural land  for  the  preeervatlon  of  open 
■pacea,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of 
wildlife  or  recreational  faculties,  or  the  pre- 
vention of  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  accomplish  the  purpoee  of  the  program. 
The  Secretary  also  Is  authorized  to  share 
the  cost  with  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  the 
eatabtlshment  of  practices  or  uses  which  will 
establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces, 
natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  re- 
sources, or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution 
under  terms  and  conditions  and  at  costs  con- 
Biatent  with  those  under  agreements  entered 
Into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program 
win  be  accomplished  by  auch  action.  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  any  agreement 
under  this  paragraph  (6)  Involving  an  esti- 
mated total  Federal  payment  In  excess  of 
6350.000  unless  such  agreement  has  been 
approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate." 

(10)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (7>  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing; "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  dxirtng  any 
calendar  year  to  enter  into  agreeanente  un- 
der this  subeectlon  covering  not  to  exceed 
six  million  acres  plus  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  agreements  In  1971  or  1B73  cov- 
ered leea  than  six  million  acres." 

(11)  By  striking  o\it  "June  30,  1963"  In 
paragraph  (7>  and  substituting  "June  30, 
1973'". 

(13)  By  Inserting  "farming  opportunities 
and"  prsoedlng  the  words  'Hntaresu  of  ten- 
ants and  Bharacroppen  In  pvmgr^Ai  (8)". 


September  lU,  1970 


KABKrrZNO    QUOTA    KXXSCPTIOM   ft» 

Bon.E>  psamns 
Sic.  802.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  B«  amended,  and  for 
other  puxposee",  approved  August  13.  1907  (7 
U.S.C.  1369  note).  Is  amended  to  read  s«  fol- 
lows: "Tbls  amendment  shall  be  effective  for 
the  1967  and  subsequent  crops  of  peanuts. 

VOLOKTAST    aXXONQUIKHMCNT    OV    ALJ.OTMKNTV 

Sbc.  803.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  ttie 
reduction  or  cancellation  of  any  allotment  or 
base  when  the  owner  of  the  farm  states  in 
writing  that  he  has  no  further  use  of  such 
allotment  or  base. 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  producer  who  Is  partici- 
pating In  the  feed  grain  program  under  title 
V  of  this  Act.  in  the  cotton  program  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act,  or  In  the  wheat  program 
under  title  IV  of  the  Act.  shall,  in  any  year 
In  which  an  acreage  diversion  or  set-aside 
program  is  In  effect,  under  either  such  pro- 
gram In  which  such  producer  is  participat- 
ing, be  permitted,  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section, 
to  plant  and  harvest  forage  from  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  equal  to  36  pvt  centum  of  ttie 
acreage  on  the  farm  diverted  from  produc- 
tion under  such  programs  or  twenty-five 
acres,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(b)  Any  producer  who  elect«  to  plant  and 
harveet  forage  on  diverted  acreage  must  first 
agree  not  to  use  any  forage  harvested  from 
such  acreage  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Seocetary. 

(c)  When  any  diverted  acreage  has  been 
planted  and  harvested  under  authority  of 
this  section,  the  forage  harvested  therefrom 
shall  be  stored  In  sealed  storage  on  the  farm 
In  accordance  with  such  regulation  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  ahall  be  available 
for  use  during  periods  of  emergency  declared 
by  the  Secretary.  In  order  to  avoid  deteriora- 
tion of  forage  stored  on  the  farm  for  emer- 
gency purposes  pursuant  to  this  aectlon,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  such  forage  to  be  re- 
moved and  used  or  sold  from  time  to  time  so 
long  as  an  amount  of  forage  equal  to  the 
amount  removed  Is  previously  placed  In  stor- 
age and  sealed. 

(d)  Any  farmer  who  has  forage  stored  on 
his  farm  for  emergency  purposes  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  remove  such  forage  from  stor- 
age and  use  it  whenever  the  Secretary  has 
(1)  designated  as  an  emergency  area  the  area 
In  which  such  farm  Is  located,  and  (2)  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  use  of  emergency 
forage  for  farmers  In  the  area. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  or  guarantee  loans  to  farm- 
ers, both  tenants  and  landowners,  to  assist 
such  farmers  in  the  construction  of  storage 
facilities  on  the  farm  for  the  storage  of 
emergency  forage  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  If  such  farmers  are  unable  to 
obtain  loans  from  commercial  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  Loans  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  at  the 
current  rate  of  Interest  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  and  on  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

raamit  ADJUSTicnrr  psooram 
Sac.  SOS.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  providing 
a  transitional  program  to  assist  low-Income 
farmers  engaged  In  producing  cotton,  wheat, 
or  feed  grains  In  maJdng  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  nonagrlcultural  pursuits  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  gainful  employ- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
during  the  calendar  years  1971  through  1073 
under  which  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  farmer  who,  during  the 
three^ear  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
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year  In  whloh  the  agreement  la  entervd 
Into— 

( 1 )  had  average  gross  annual  sales  of  farm 
products  of  not  more  than  45.000;  and 

|2)  had  average  annual  off-farm  earned 
mcome  of  not  more  than  63,000  (Including 
income  of  both  husband  and  wife  In  the  case 
of  a  married  farmer) . 

(b)  Agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
section  may  Include:  (1)  the  surrender  to 
the  Secretary  for  permanent  cancellation  of 
average  allotments  and  base  acreages  then 
under  the  control  of  the  farmer  In  return 
for  cash  consideration  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary; 
(2)  adjustment  assistance  not  to  exceed 
•2.600  per  year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  section,  arrange  for  utliisa- 
tlon  to  the  maximum  extent  pooslble  of  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  programs  designed  to 
provide  grants,  loans,  and  other  assistance 
which  will  further  facilitate  this  adjustment 
program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  aa  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE   IX— RURAL  DEVEtOPMKNT 

Sec.  901.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  technology  responsible  for  the  unrivaled 
abundance  of  American  agriculture  has  also 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  elimination 
of  millions  of  farm-related  Jobs.  Since  1940 
an  estimated  twenty-five  million  displaced 
farm  and  rural  residents  have  migrated, 
chiefly  to  metropolitan  areas,  primarily  In 
search  of  new  economic  opportunities. 
Presently,  3D  per  centum  of  the  adult  urban 
population  are   former  rural  residents. 

The  Congress  fxirther  finds  that  despite  a 
slowdown  in  the  peak  migration  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  people  a  year  in  the 
lO&O's.  movement  of  people  from  rural  areas 
still  continues  at  a  high  rate.  By  the  year 
2O00  or  soon  thereafter,  one  hundred  million 
more  Americans  will  be  added  to  the  one 
hundred  forty  million  already  living  In  our 
dtles  and  suburbs.  Unless  this  Nation  makes 
a  commitment  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  re- 
verse the  present  trend  toward  excessive  con- 
centration of  population,  two  hundred  forty 
million  people  will  be  crowded  together  In 
four  giant  strip  cities.  Already.  70  per  centum 
of  our  population  lives  on  less  than  3  per 
centum  of  our  land. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
devastating  consequences  of  the  population 
shift  are  evident  everywhere — In  both  urban 
and  rural  America.  Countless  rural  com- 
munities, once  thriving  and  prosperous,  are 
facing  social  and  economic  bankruptcy  be- 
cause too  few  residents  remain  to  st4>pQrt 
essential  public  services  and  civic  Institu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  our  large  cltlee 
are  facing  gradual  strangulation.  Our  giant 
cities  are  finding  themselves  increasingly 
unable  to  deal  with  the  large  influx  of  un- 
educated rural  mlgrantsswho  are  Ill-pre- 
pared for  urban  living.  The  congested  traffic 
arteries,  the  pollution  of  the  water  and  the 
air.  the  soaring  crime  rates,  the  housing 
blight,  and  the  simple  lack  of  adequate  elbow 
room  are  rapidly  making  our  larger  cities 
unllvahle  as  well  as  ungovernable. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  legisla- 
tive program  provided  for  herein  is  vital  to 
American  agriculture.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  a  viable  commercial  agriculture.  It 
will  be  necessary  that  we  continue  to  support 
the  price  of  certain  commodities  and  that 
we  have  some  control  over  surplus  produc- 
tion. However,  farm  price-support  programs 
can  never  provide  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  for  a  large  number  of  rural  residents 
Even  a  farm  program  providing  100  per 
centum  parity  for  all  crops  would  not  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  living  to  farmers 
who  are  too  old  or  too  nneducated  to  adapt 


to  the  new  farm  technology,  and  to  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  secure  enough  coital  to 
build  ao  efficient  farming  operation.  No 
system  of  farm  price  supports  can  adequately 
provide  for  farm  day  laborers,  migrant 
workers,  and  sharecroppers  who  are  dis- 
placed by   the   new   technology. 

The  Congress  Is,  therefore,  committed  to  a 
sound  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  The  Congress  considers  this  bal- 
ance so  essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  welfare  of  all  our  ciUaens  that  the 
highest  priority  must  be  given  to  the  re- 
vitalisauon  and  development  of  rural  arefts. 


LOCATION  or 
Sec.  902.  In  that  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  minimize  further  impaction  on  al- 
ready overcrowded  metropolitan  areas.  Con- 
gress hereby  directs  the  heads  of  all  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  io  establish  and  malntalo  departmental 
policies  and  proocdnm  with  reject  to  the 
location  of  new  offloei  and  other  faculties  to 
areas  or  communities  of  lower  population 
density  in  preference  to  areas  at  communi- 
ties of  high  population  densities.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  hereby  requested  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  l  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  reflecting  the  efforts  dur- 
ing the  Inamedlately  preceding  fiscal  year  of 
all  executive  departmenu  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thl5  section, 
citing  the  location  of  all  new  facilities,  and 
Including  a  statement  covering  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  the  Btiectlon  of  all  new  locatiotu. 

FLAKKIHG   ASSZVTAMCB 

Sec.  903.  Under  authority  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  to  States 
planning  for  the  development  of  rux«I  multi- 
county  areas  not  included  in  economically 
depressed  areas.  In  enacting  this  leglalatloD. 
the  Oongreoe  made  It  clear  that  the  purpoee 
of  the  program  was  to  help  preserve  and 
utilize  our  great  human  and  economic  Invest- 
ment In  small  towns  and  in  less  populous 
regions. 

The  Congress  is  deeply  conoemed  that  the 
key  goals  of  these  programs  are  not  being 
met  or  even  approached.  It  Is.  therefore,  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  information  sufficient  for  It  to 
determine  whether  the  nonmetropolitan 
planning  program  la  meeting  certain  na- 
tional priorities  and  goals.  The  Secretary  of 
the  D^artment  of  Bousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  A^culture 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  Joint  progress 
report  regarding  the  operations  of  such  pro- 
gram not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  reflecting  the  efforts  under  such 
program  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  first  such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  December  1. 
1970.  and  shall  cover  the  period  beginning 
August  1.  1968.  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966. 
and  ending  June  30, 1970. 

tNTOKUATIOH  AND  TTCRNICaL  ASSIBTAKCS 

Sxc.  904.  Planning  and  development  ac- 
tlvltlee  depend  upon  wtil-lnformed  and  well- 
educated  community  leaders  and  citizens. 
Small  communities  and  leas  populated  areas 
often  lack  the  resources  and  technical  as- 
sistance necessary  to  Insure  that  the  level  of 
their  understanding  and  knowledge  regard- 
ing planning  and  development  activities  t£ 
adequate.  Since  these  ingredients  are  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  these  areas.  It  ts 
essential  that  the  Congress  evaluate  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
providing  such  assistance,  either  through 
the  Depcu-tment  of  Agricultxire  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  others.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port not   later  tbian  September   1   of  each 
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ftsoU  ye«J  reflwrllns  tb«  efforts  erf  the  De- 
pw.meni  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  pro- 
Tidlug  of  information  and  technical  asslst- 
»noe  to  small  conununitlea  and  less  popu- 
lated areas  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing a*cal  year.  The  fli*t  such  annual  report 
shaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970.  corertng  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  19».  ""1  ending  June  30,  1970  The 
Secretary  shaU  include  in  such  reports  to 
what  extent  technical  assistance  hss  been 
provided  under  other  Federal  program*  and 
through  land  grant  colleges  and  unlvrrsltiCA 
ftnd  through  the  Extension  Service  programs 
o:  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

OOVZKNMaKT  8«»VIC»« 

Sdc.  806.  In  that  adequate  government 
eervices  are  essential  (or  an  acceptable  qual- 
ity of  Ufe  in  rural  areaa.  highest  priority 
must  be  given  to  extending  to  rural  areaa 
the  same  government  services  which  are 
available  to  urban  areas.  The  Consreas  is 
especially  concerned  that  rural  communities 
be  provided  with  adequate  telephone  serv- 
ices adequate  water  and  sewer  systems.  blgH 
quality  medical  care,  and  superior  educ*- 
tional  faculties.  The  President  is  requested  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later 
than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  year  stating 
the  avallabatty  of  these  and  other  govern- 
ment services  to  rural  areaa  and  outlining 
eSarts  of  the  executive  branch  to  Improve 
these  services  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  President  is  requested 
to  submit  the  first  •uch  annual  report,  cov- 
ering the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
on  or  before  December  1.  IBTO. 

rZNAMCIAI.  ASSIffTAMCX  KXPORT 

Sac.  MM.  ^tensive  revltaUsatlon  of  rural 
America  will  require  special  financial  aa- 
alstance  and  since  such  financlaJ  assistance 
IS  not  available  through  normal  credit  chan- 
nels, the  President  is  requested  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  possible  utilization  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  a^enclee 
m  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  fulfill 
tau  financial  asaUtanoe  requirement.  The 
FTcAldent  Is  requested  to  submit  the  report 
requested  by  this  secUon  on  or  belore  July 
1.  1971,  together  with  such  recommendations 
I  jr  leglsUUon  as  he  deems  approprlaU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senators  have  been  put  on  notice 
that  there  wtU  be  a  live  quorum  at  tills 
time.  So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 

riiiQ.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the    roll     and    the    following    Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
[No.  3M  Leg- 1 
Allen  Brrin  Metcalf 

Byrd.  Va.  Pulbrlght  Mondale 

Byrd.  W.  Va.      Holland  Saxbe 

Cranston  Javit*  Talmadge 

Eastland  Manafleld  WlUlams.  Del. 

E.lender  McCiellaa 

The  PREStDING  OPTICER.  A  quorum 
is  net  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Anns  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 
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AUwn  Hart  Schwelkar 

Anderson  HoUlnga  Scott 

Bible  Hughes  Smith.  Maine 

Burdlcfc  inouye  Spartonaa 

Cam  Jordan.  H.C.  Spong 

Church  Long  Stennls 

Cooper  McGovem  tltevens 

QiKleton  Muskte  Thurmond 

Pannln  Nel-wn  l*'^'°;S*S-., 

Ooie  Pscfcwood  Toung.  N  I^k. 

Oravel  PaU  Young.  Ohio 

Harris  Prosmlre 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
,  <  present.  


the  existing  program  relating  to  educa- 
tion, research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tions In  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke  and  other  related  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  STACCEas,  Mr.  Jar- 
maH,  Mr.  Roc«BS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SpRrNGiR.  and  Mr.  Nelsem  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


September  H,  1970 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounccd  that  the  House  had 
passed  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

8.  1170.  An  act  to  authortee  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Commerce  to  make  special  studies,  to 
provide  aervtoes.  and  to  engage  In  Joint  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purpoeea; 

8.  3337.  An  act  to  provide  for  tiM  dtapoaltlon 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in 
favor  of  the  Taklma  Trlbee  in  Indian  ClaLma 
Oommlsalon  dockets  uumbered  47-A.  163.  and 
ooKisolldated  47  and  IM.  and  for  other  pur- 


3.3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uarlna  He- 
aourcea  and  BnglneerlQg  Development  Act  of 
19fi6  to  continue  the  National  CoxmcU  on  Ma- 
rine Resouroca  and  EogineerUig  X>evalop- 
ment; 

8. 3838.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
•■Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  pxirposee; 
3.  39fi7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoel- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Confederated  Banks  of 
tJte  Indians  In  Court  of  Claims  case  47567. 
and  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Oiu-ay  Reservation  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
numbered  349,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

a.  4033.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoM- 
Uon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Cheroehuevl  Tribe  of 
Indians;  and 

S  J.  Re*.  67.  A  joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  and  the  Commonwealths 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  compact  creating  the 
Potomac  VaUey  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin. 


The  message  also  announced  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olitlon  (S.  Con.  Res.  49 J,  providing  for 
congressional  recognition  of  the  Ood- 
dard  Rocket  and  Space  Museum. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl. 
17123>  to  authorize  appropriations  dxir- 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research  development 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Anned 
FV)rces.  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  17570)  to 
amend  title  EK  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve 


Hit  17795  HELD  TEMPORARILY 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  HJl. 
17795.  to  amend  title  VU  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
be  held  temporarily  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravki.)  .  Without  objection.  It  is  »o  or- 
dered. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAM—TESTIMONY OF  FIVB 
GOVERNORS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Wellxams),  in  commenting  on  the  Pres- 
ident's welfare  program,  gave  certain 
feelings  of  his  own  about  a  UPI  dispatch 
which  characterized  the  testimony  of 
five  Governors  before  the  Corrmilttee  on 
Finance.  I  have  undertaken  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  each  of  these  five  Gov- 
ernors. I  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  account  said  the  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  slashing  criticisms  by  these 
Governors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Governors 
Heames.  Ucht,  and  McCall  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoED,  as  follows: 

TtSTlMONT    BT   THK   HONO*ABL«   WSUXM   E. 

HxaaNn,  OovcaMoa  or  ICissoxm 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tha  Oom- 
mlttae:  I  am  Warren  E.  Heamee.  Ooveroor 
of  Missouri  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Oovemors  Conference.  I  appreciate  the  Invi- 
tation eit*nded  to  myself  snd  my  colleagues 
to  appear  before  thli  distinguished  Commit- 
tee of  the  united  States  Senate  and  discuss 
the  subject  of  welfare  reform  as  embodied 
m  HJt.  1S311.  However,  In  my  brief  opening 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee,  welfare  policy  positions  adopted  by 
the  National  Governors  Conference. 

Welfare  in  our  nation  has  been  described 
u  a  •■mesa",  a  "failure",  and  a  "disaster".  I 
prefer  to  look  upon  the  present  welfare  syi- 
tem  as  a  natural  consequence  of  almost  forty 
years  of  piling  rule  upoa  rule,  regulation 
upon  regulation,  and  law  upon  law;  state 
and  federal.  It  Is  a  Jerry-built  structure  and 
it  would  appear  that  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  road  with  the  system  as  it  Is,  and 
there  Is  general  fcgreement  that  there  must 
be  a  thoroughgoing  overhaul  of  welfare  as  we 
now  know  It. 

The  Oovemors  of  tba  natloo,  faced  with 
runaway  oosu.  day-to-day  crises  m  weUare. 
^oA  an  administrative  quagmlra,  took  a  long 


hard  look  at  the  problem  through  Its  Buman 
BosQurces  Committee  Just  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Oovemors  Conference  in 
Colarado  Springs  in  10«e.  This  Conference 
adopted  several  policy  statements  regarding 
welfare  reform  which  were  reafllrroed  at  the 
meeting  last  month  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  at  the  Lake  of  the  Osarks 
In  Missouri.  And  while  we  disagreed  on  many 
other  subjects,  there  was  unanimity  on  what 
we  believe  should  be  done  with  the  welfare 
system.  The  policies  sdopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernors are  as  follows: 

1.  Substitution,  on  a  phased  basis,  of  a 
federally  financed  system  of  welfare  pay- 
ments for  the  current  federal-state  program 
for  the  aged,  blind,  disshled.  and  dependent 
children,  and  Including  also  the  general  as- 
sistance programs  now  financed  by  the  States 
themselves.  Eligibility  and  granu  would  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  Government;  the 
system  would  be  state  administered  under 
federal  guidelines.  The  system  should  include 
realistic  income  exemptions  to  provide  in- 
centives for  persons  to  seek  employment. 
Adequate  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers  and  an  expanded  federal  Job  train- 
ing program  should  also  be  assured.  Some  of 
these  goals  are  suggested  in  HR.  16311 

a.  Increase  in  the  present  levels  for  all 
payments  under  the  Old  Age  Survivors  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Program,  with  a  minimum 
payment  of  tlOO  per  month. 

3.  Transfer  of  the  present  Old  Age  As- 
sistance. Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  TOUlly 
Dlaabled  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  programs  to 
the  Social  Security  Program,  with  payments 
being  made  from  federal  general  revenues 
to  the  Social  Security  Trust  F^md  to  oovw 
the  increased  cost. 

4.  Pull  3federal  funding  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  so  that  welfare  recipients 
and  low-Income  persons  in  all  states  could 
be  covered  by  the  program. 

Related  direcUy  to  tJie  welfare  field  was 
a  policy  adopted  endorsing  a  national  uni- 
versal health  Insurance  program,  coupled 
with  hospital  cost  controls  as  the  primary 
method  of  keeping  rising  health  costs  from 
preventing  people  from  recelvmg  the  medi- 
cal care  they  need.  The  program  would  uti- 
lise the  existing  private  enterprise  medical 
system-  The  Conference  went  on  record  that 
Medicaid  should  be  100  per  cent  Federally 
financed.  HJt.  I7SS0.  which  I  understand 
will  be  considered  by  this  Comxnlttee  next 
week,  would  be.  in  otir  opinion,  a  proper 
vehicle  for  federal  assumption  of  Medicaid 
costs,  or  at  least  a  greater  percentage  of 
federal  contributions  toward  the  program. 

We.  as  Oovemors.  are  not  too  concerned 
with  the  question  of  stat«  vs.  federal  ad- 
ministration of  the  welfare  system,  but  we 
are  positive  In  the  belief  that  there  should 
be  100  per  cent  fed««l  financing  of  welfare. 
This  conclusion  resulted  from  the  following 
facts  as  we  viewed  them : 

Welfare  is  a  national  problem  and  the 
freedom  of  movement  or  level  of  subsistence 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  by  the  arti- 
ficial boundaries  of  sute  welfare  programs. 
HEW  Secretary  Rlchardaon  recognised  this 
fact  when  be  stated  before  this  Committee 
on  July  21.  "Poverty  and  welfare  are  na- 
tional problems  requiring  national  solu- 
tions." 

The  Federal  Oovernment  does,  in  fact, 
control  the  growth  and  direction  of  existing 
programs,  and.  thus,  should  assume  full 
financial  responsibility  as  well. 

The  states  and  locallUes  face  a  continuing 
and  growing  fiscal  crisis.  In  large  part  due 
to  welfare  costs,  for  which  Federal  relief 
must  be  provided. 

HM.  18311  is  a  step  toward  the  poaltlon 
supported  by  the  Governor*.  However.  It  Is 
not  as  positive  as  we  would  like  to  see  and 
It  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
which  Is  to  try  to  brlzig  atwut  uniformity 
In  application  of  the  laws  and  the  rules  so 


that  there  can  be  equal  treatment  of  the 
poor,  hrespeotlve  of  their  geographic  loca- 
tion. TTils  csn  only  be  achieved  by  full  Fed- 
eral financing  and  full  Federal  direction. 

I  have  concluded  my  testimony  regarding 
the  welfare  proposals  of  the  Nation*!  Oovvr- 
nors'  Conference  I  will  submit  to  the  Senate 
Committee  a  separate  statement  sattlug 
forth  those  sections  of  HJl.  18311,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  need  the  attsntlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation  r»- 
gardlng  HJl.  16311  to  the  Committee.  I  make 
this  observation  as  Oovemor  of  Missouri  and 
not  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Oovemors' 
Oonference.  since  it  Is  quite  possible  I  may 
not  reflect  the  views  of  some  of  my  guberna- 
torial colleagues. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Admlnlstratioa. 
has  simply  picked  a  figure  out  of  the  air — 
some  Ml  billion — and  attempts  to  oompreas 
too  many  major  and  costly  reforms  into  this 
figure.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee 
delay  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  at  this 
ttOM  which  would  draw  lnu>  the  welfare  sys- 
tem some  14  million  citizens  now  In  the 
ranks  of  the  working  poor  or  under-em- 
ployed. I  believe  the  money  could  be  used  to 
better  advantage  m  shortng  up  other  aspects 
of  thlB  Bin. 

For  example,  it  Is  generally  conceded  that 
the  tLeoo  guaranteed  floor,  plus  some  SSeo 
in  Food  Stamps,  for  an  average  family  of  four 
under  the  Aid  to  Parollles  with  I>i(>endent 
Children  program,  which  will  be  supplanted 
by  the  Family  AssLstance  Plan  (FAP).  is 
whoUy  inadequate.  It  Is  far  below  the  estab- 
lished poverty  level  of  $3.7^. 

Another  example  of  a  sadly  neglected  group 
are  the  single  persons  and  chlldleas  couples 
among  the  poor,  unable  to  work  or  to  qualify 
for  welfare  beneflu.  who  have  been  com- 
pletely overlooked  as  far  as  the  welfare  re- 
form measure  is  conoarned.  They  should  be 
brought  under  coverage  In  HJl.  18311. 

Granting  that  attention  should  be  given 
later  to  the  working  poor.  It  seems  to  me 
that  welfare  reform  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present  assistance  reelplenta  should  be  es- 
tablished and  working  before  adding  this 
vast  new  segment  of  the  population  to  the 
welfare  system. 

Finally,  the  workability  of  the  entire  new 
welfare  program  Is  still  to  be  proved.  I  agree 
with  Senator  RlbicofT's  suggestion  that  the 
reform  measure  be  thoroughly  tested  prior 
to  placing  It  into  effect.  I  understand  that 
HEW  is  funding  experimental  projects  In 
Seattle.  Washington,  and  Gary.  Indiana,  and 
another  one  on  a  statesrlde  basis  In  Ver- 
mont. This  Is  a  good  start,  but  I  would  go 
further  with  the  testing  so  that  the  plan 
could  be  tried  in  a  number  of  states  and 
communities,  providing  a  diversity  of  prob- 
lem areas,  population  groups  and  adminis- 
trative structures.  After  the  testing  period. 
the  legislation  could  be  placed  Into  effect 
If  positive  results  are  obtained.  Certainly,  we 
could  create  staggering  disorder  if  we  would 
move  Into  a  program  as  vast  as  that  encom- 
passed by  HJR  1S311.  untU  a  thorough  trial 
period  has  proved  Its  value. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  Committee. 

Statxmknt   or   Tou    MoCaxx.   OovasMoa   or 

OaaooM,    Sen  ATX    Pik*kck    CoMifrrrxs — 

SxPTXHaxa  10.  1970 

Oregon  believes  strongly  that  welfare  re- 
form Is  long  past  due.  The  FamUy  Assistance 
Plan  has  considerable  merit  and.  If  suitable 
amendmenu  are  Included,  will  get  Oregon's 
support. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  break  the  deadly 
cycle  of  poverty  and  public  dependency. 
The  time  la  now  and  the  need  Is  essential. 

It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  are — In  several  Instances — 
the  wrong  solutions  for  agreed-upon  needs. 

The   American   people    have    always   been 


wlUlng  to  help  the  helpless,  the  young,  the 
aged,  and  the  infirm.  But  people  object  to 
providing  beoeflts  to  those  who  should  and 
can  help  themstf  ves. 

Before  I  submit  to  you  four  basic  areas 
which  I  think  need  rhangtng — and  a  fifth 
suggestion  which  could  help  achieve  and 
evaluate  these  changes — I  would  like  for 
these  proceedings  to  note  the  following  two 
reminders : 

We  did.  in  May.  submit  to  this  committee 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  bill  as  originally 
written. 

In  August,  we  submitted  an  analysis  of  the 
MU  with  Its  proposed  amendmanta.  Many 
technical  points  are  contained  therein  which 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  comment  on  at 
this  time. 

I  DOW  ask  that  these  two  documents  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

And  one  other  note  of  prologue:  Oregon 
believes — as  do  most  of  the  states — that  those 
who  can  work  should  work.  That  premie*  is 
central  to  our  th'"fc^t"g  on  this  entire  issue. 

Our  first  objection  is  related  directly  to 
that  major  premise.  The  bill,  ss  now  written, 
seems  to  sasume  that  people  will  be  em- 
ployed; that  If  not,  we  will  encourage  people 
to  work  by  (1)  having  them  register  at  an 
employment  afBoe,  or,  (3)  having  tb«m 
undertAke  vocattonal  training. 

This  Is  totally  inadequate. 

Welfare's  world  contains  many  employable 
people  who  have  failed  and  will  continue  to 
fall.  It  also  contains  the  voluntary  poor,  the 
under-achlevers,  the  unmotivated.  It  con- 
tains employable  persons  who  find  ways  to 
beat  the  system  via  a  poor  attitude,  sloppy 
dress,  careleaaness.  and  absenteeism. 

There  also  are  always  employable  people 
involved  who — because  of  age.  ability,  physi- 
cal or  mental  condition — cannot  handle  nor- 
nial  competitive  work  situations.  They  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  employment  ladder  and 
are  projected  to  remain  there. 

This  dilemma  of  employment  cannot  be 
eolved  by  registry  for  work.  Sending  appli- 
cants to  employment  offices  or  vocal  rehabili- 
tation training  centers  is  an  Inadequate 
solution. 

Those  who  are  In  this  category  must  be 
given  no  alternative  but  to  work. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  will  not  suc- 
ceed without  availability  of  Jobs.  The  only 
choice  given  tJiose  who  can  work  should  be 
the  choice  between  work  m  the  labor  force 
or  work  In  community  sponsored  projects 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  Given 
these  alteroaUves.  most  jieople  find  motiva* 
tlon  to  move  toward  private  industry  and 
higher  pay  as  soon  as  Jobs  open  up. 

And  there  are  tremendotu  needs  for  com* 
munlty  work  projects,  especially  In  the  fight 
against  pollution.  There  are  public  lands  and 
roadways  to  clean,  parks  and  recreation 
facilities  to  develop,  streams  to  clear.  Mean- 
ingful programs  can  be  fashioned  to  meet 
these  needs.  We  must  restore  the  public 
works  approach  if  welfare  Is  to  succeed. 

The  public  la  entitled  to  eome  kind  of  a 
return  from  Its  big  Investment  to  maintain 
humane  standards.  If  the  public  could  see  a 
substantial  return — through  cocnmutnlty- 
exulchlng  projects— their  support  for  the 
welfaxe  structure  would  be  encouraged  and 
revived. 

This  no-alLematlve-but-work  premise  la 
bosic.  We  believe  the  Welfare  Reform  BiU— 
and  the  whole  welfare  program—is  doomed 
If  we  don't  Instigate  this  premise  and  acti- 
vate It. 

And.  txnleas  we  can  innovate  means  axul 
measures  such  as  these,  we  feel  the  Welfare 
Reform  Bill  offers  no  real  reform — Just  a  re- 
statement of  ancient  problems  from  oewar 
perspectives. 

Our  second  objection  is  eoLbraoed  by  a 
suggeetlon  we  made  to  the  National  Gov* 
ernors'  Conference  which  endoned  It  laat 
month  in  Missouri:  that  the  federal  govern- 
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sunt  BOW  boe^  to  sMume  gnduftlly  the  full 
rwpaculbilltT  for  funding  welfare  jurcgraaie. 
In  tbe  lut  three  to  Ave  y«*«.  overwhelm- 
in*  ch»ng«9  in  fMler»i  policy.  In  legUleUon, 
in  HEW  direcUvea  and  procedures,  and  in 
fedv&l  court  declaiooa  h»*e  resulted  In  spiral 
Ins  wnirare  cueloada  and  ooet*— In  Oregon 
M  m  aU  the  states. 

Orvgon'i  lnsiat«nce  on  more  federal  fund- 
ing help  Is  more  than  Juat  a  deolre  to  hold 
ontt)  state  fund*:  more  and  more  declalona — 
dedatone  that  ccet  state  doUure — are  made 
at  the  federal  level. 

la  the  IM*  few  years  we  have  seen  federal 
dectslons  do  away  with  durational  residence 
requlremen».  terminate  work  programs,  re- 
quire us  to  disregard  earning  far  beyond 
the  poverty  level,  and  forbid  us  to  termlnat* 
paymenu  while  fair  hearings  are  pending. 
The  state  has  no  voice  or  choice  In  thee* 
dectslons.  The  other  partner  maltM  all  of 
the  declMona,  while  our  side  of  the  opera- 
tion must  BtUl  pick  up  Its  partner's  share  of 
the  tab. 

We  recommend  two  changes  In  this  area: 
First,  that  the  Act  be  furthar  amended  to 
make  the  fiscal  yaw  1971  state  expendltuxw 
for  all  welfar*  programs  the  maximum 
amount  of  partldpaUoa  required  of  the 
■Utes.  and: 

Second,  that  ooounenclng  wlUi  fiscal  year 
1B71.  the  "maintenance  of  effort"  payment 
should  be  reduced  oser  a  apaclfled  period  of 
years  until  the  state's  share  haa  been  oom- 
pleuly  phased  out  and  the  program  costa 
are  completaly  assumed  by  the  federai  gov- 
ernment: fvndtng  rexporuribility  should  rest 
wher*  decifkms  that  coit  man*y  ore  made. 
States  desperataly  need  federal  help  in 
funding,  l^e  states  are  straining  now. 

The  whole  spectnxm  of  change — ranging 
from  tills  bill  to  a  complete  federal  takeover 
of  welfare  costs — posea  potential  problems  of 
Job  security  for  employees  In  the  Wal^re 
program.  We  urge  tliat  the  bUl  guarantee 
employees  protecUoa  against  a  woraenlng  of 
their  position  with  respect  to  tlielr  employ- 
ment. 

As  for  our  third  objection  we  feel  stittngly 
that  the  earnings  desregard  formula  must  be 
modified.  The  formula  now  contained  in  the 
bill,  will  allow  those  welfare  recipients  who 
work,  to  retain  too  much  money.  "Hila  bill 
aUowB  persons  to  get  on  the  welfare  rolls  at 
too  high  an  income  level.  And.  once  on  the 
roUs.  there  Is  too  Uttlc  incentive  to  get  off. 
The  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  poverty  level 
In  raqulrlng  state  lupplementatlon.  A  family 
of  four  In  Oregon,  with  income  up  to  t&6S3. 
win  be  eligible  for  state  supplementation.  If 
the  value  of  medical  assistance  Is  added,  the 
bill  has  the  effect  of  continuing  assistance 
tmttl  a  family's  Ucome  reaches  the  equiv- 
alent of  t«Q32. 

This  U  83''t  above  the  poverty  level  and 
91'^  above  Oregon's  average  payment  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Family  Asolatance 
benefit  for  a  family  with  no  earned  Income  L* 
only  about  iS^T-  of  the  poverty  level  defined 
by  the  WII  This  Is  simply  not  enough  for  a 
family  to  live  in  decency  and  health.  This 
problem  will  be  compounded  If  steps  taken 
by  the  federal  government  to  control  Infla- 
tion result  in  continued  high  unemployment. 
The  Sr*'e  of  Oregon  recommends  that  the 
earnings  disregarded  for  purpoees  of  state 
supplementation  be  applied  only  up  to  the 
poverty  leveL 

Termination  of  asalstance  to  famlUca  with 
tnoomce  above  the  poverty  level  wotild:  (1) 
enable  families  to  supplement  the  state  pay- 
ment level  with  earned  Income  up  to  the 
poverty  level:  (2i  reduce  the  number  of 
families  eligible  for  state  supplementation. 
Including  the  families  of  unemployed 
fathers:  (3)  further  itandardlze  the  Incfxne 
level  of  families  receiving  state  supplemen- 
tation among  all  the  states:  and  (4)  make 
K  poarible  to  consider  raising  a—I  stance 
beoeflt  MreU  for  all  famli:?*. 


This  nwrnin  mimdatK^n  la  oonal stent  with 
the  phUoeophy  of  termlnaUng  federal  In- 
come maintenance  at  the  poverty  level. 

Our  fourth  objection  la  directed  at  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  federal  requirement  for 
supplenventaUon  o*  unemployed  father*. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  convinced  that  the 
unemployed  father  progrem  during  the  last 
year  in  Oregon  has  saved  people  from  want. 
We  can  traoe  caae  histories  to  fathers  who 
had — prior  to  this  pinch — been  steadily  em- 
ployed. 

We  know  that  In  many  cases,  all  of  their 
unemployment  benefiU  bad  run  out,  and 
Uiat — without  this  program — they  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

In  view  of  this  present  situation  in  our 
state,  you  cannot  say  that  the  only  able- 
bodied  fatben  on  weUare  are  shirkers  who 
refuse  to  work. 

Pot  10  years  it  haa  been  federal  policy  to 
encourage  the  states  to  provide  this  kind 
of  benefit.  The  worrUng  of  the  present  bill  In 
question  is  a  complete  reversal  of  this  policy. 
Eliminating  state  supplementation  for 
families  of  unemployed  fathers  brings  back 
the  era  when  famUles  had  to  separate  to 
survive. 

We  are  convinced  that  public  works  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  work  is  available  are 
absolutely  essential  elements  In  the  Family 
Assistance  Package.  Without  them,  the  en- 
tire package  may  well  result  In  the  same 
disappointments  as  our  present  welfare  pro- 
grams— all  conceived  by  honorable  men.  but 
doomed  from  the  sUrt  by  built-in  fiaws.  We 
cannot  support  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
unless  public  works  programs  are  included. 
Those  are  the  four  objections  we  wish  to 
raise  regarding  the  amended  version  of  the 
President's  proposed  welfare  reform  bill. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  report  with  a 
proposal  which  I  am  convinced  could — If  put 
Into  action — benefit  the  entire  nation  and 
strengthen  the  future  and  the  Justice  of  the 

welfare  program.  

Oregon  is  an  amsElngly  exact  microcosm 
of  the  entire  United  SUtea.  It  would  prove 
to  be  an  Illuminating  testing  groimd  for  the 
cause  of  welfare  reform. 

Subject  to  leglslaUve  approval  and  other 
functional  details.  I  offer  you  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  a  flcld-test  area  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  special  conditions  and  quaUtles  of 
Oregon  make  It  an  excellent  site  for  a  pUot 
study. 

The  project  could  be  undertaken  at  low 
cost  and  with  a  high  promise  for  notional 
application. 

I  say  this  because  Oregon  has  been  recog- 
nised ss  having  the  administrative  c&peblMty 
and  creative  fleiablllty  to  accept  such  an 
assignment,  plan  It,  man  It.  direct  It.  cotn- 
plete  it,  and  report  It  for  the  benefit  of  all 
SOstatce. 

When  I  say  Oregon  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
entire  nation,  it  Is  not  a  metaphortoal  state- 
ment. It  Is  factual,  borne  out  by  sutlstloal 
data. 

Oregon  represenU  1%  of  ttoe  national 
population.  Oregon's  population— studied  in 
percentage  detail— matches  the  national 
populftUon  in  birth-rate,  death-rate,  age 
distribution,  employment  profiles,  urban 
versus  rural  distribution,  ethnic  breakdowns, 
years  of  completed  schooling,  and  Industrial 
wage  scales 

B7  whatever  test  you  apply.  Oregon  estab- 
lishes Itself  clearly  ss  an  Ideal  pilot  state  for 
this  study. 

We  think  the  u>hole  package  should  be 
given  a  test.  We  would  hope  that  the  pack- 
age would  include  our  recommended 
changed — ard  that  the  test  would  utilise  our 
Ftaie  as  a  pilot  modal. 

We  submit  these  objections  and  recom- 
mendations In  good  faith — Joining  with  you 


In  the  search  for  true.  lasUng.  and  equitable 
welfare  reform. 


TcsrxMONT  or  Oovcatroa  Psank  Licht 
or  Rhods  Island 
DfrmoDucnoN 
I  am  Ooveroor  Frank  Ucht  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  on  HJl.  Ifl311.  The  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  of  1970. 1  am  accompanied 
today  by  Mr,  John  Affleck,  Director  of  the 
Rhode  I&land  Department  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitative  Services;    Mr.  James   Rellly.   As- 
sistant   Director;     and    Mr.    John    Murray. 
Budget  Officer  for  the  State  of  Rhode  IsIan-1. 
In  H  R.  16311  there  Is  for  the  fljst  time  a 
fundamental  recognition  of  federal  respon- 
sibility to  establish  a  national  minimum  aj- 
sistance  level  for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled, 
and  family  groups.  Including  those  deprived 
of  parental  support.  Movement  toward  this 
concept  Is  long  overdue,  and  I  support  this 
approach. 

The  legislation  now  before  ua,  however.  Is 
Inadequate  Despite  the  amendments  which 
have  been  made  thus  far.  It  fails  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  very  critical  problems  inherent 
in  our  present  social  welfare  system. 

The  proposed  national  income  level  of 
tieoo  for  a  family  of  four  Is  Insufficient,  even 
with  the  thirty  percent  federal  partlclpauon 
in  State  supplementation.  As  drawn,  the  bill 
has  additional  defecte.  It  will  require  In- 
creased State  expenditures  for  medical  as- 
sistance for  new  groups  of  families  who  would 
be  assisted  through  the  new  federal-state 
programs.  It  eliminates  a  category  of  assist- 
ance for  unemployed  fathers.  And.  it  would 
exclude  impoverished  single  persons  and 
childless  couples  from  the  federal  program. 
As  I  meet  with  you  this  morning.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  On  the  one  hand  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  meaningful  welfare  reform 
Ls  long  overdue.  On  the  other  hand,  this  spe- 
cific proposal  will  bring  substsjitive  relief 
to  only  a  very  few  states.  For  states  such  ■■ 
Rhode  Island,  which  have  long  responded  to 
their  cltlxens  in  need,  this  plan  Is  inade- 
quate. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  Nation's  Public  As- 
sistance Program  today  is  a  mirror  of  our 
society,  and  reflects  intimately,  our  complex 
social  problems  which  are  particularly  con- 
centrated In  our  urban  areas.  Over  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  (he  national  program  has 
not  undergone  significant  change,  and  I 
would  challenge  it  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

TUX   aSODS  XBI^ND   FSOCaAM 

In  order  that  you  might  appreciate  my 
frame  of  reference  In  commenting  on  this 
BUI.  may  I  polut  out  that  Rhode  Island  has 
a  comprehensive.  State-administered  Public 
Asststanre  Program.  If  a  person  In  need  does 
not  qualify  under  a  federal  program,  he  may 
receive  assistance  from  our  Oeneral  Public 
Assistance  Program,  which  is  100*  SUte 
financed.  I  might  also  point  out  that  Rhode 
Island  in  1942  became  the  first  state  to  abol- 
ish a  residence  requirement,  and  in  July. 
1961,  the  first  to  adopt  the  AFDC  program 
for  unemployed  parents. 

Rhode  Island  has  oonslsteotly  tried  to 
meet  Its  htiman  resource  obligations,  and  I 
believe  that  our  national  rank  demonstrates 
our  sense  of  responslblUty.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960,  Rhode  Island  had 
an  expenditure  per  Inhabitant  for  public 
assistance  payments  of  tee-ao— Stb  in  the 
Nation.  This  Includes  an  expenditure  of 
•19-fiO  per  inhabitant  for  AFDC — 3rd  In  the 
Nation,  and  an  expenditure  In  Oeneral  Pub- 
lic AsaUtance  per  inhabitant  of  M30 — 2nd 
In  the  Nation. 

Uoreover,  In  the  past  five  years  Rhode 
Island  haa  almost  tripled  Its  disbursements 
for  direct  aid.  which  have  risen  from  thir- 
teen and  one-quarter  mlllton  dollars  In  1005 
to  almost  thirty-eight  million  doUan  this 
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year.  Generally,  welfare  cosU  today.  Includ- 
ing medical  assistance,  account  for  one  quar- 
ter of  our  total  State  Budget. 

In  June  1966  there  were  5,M7  famlUes 
representing  21,368  persons  receiving  AFDC 
There  were  also  366  cases  on  the  AFDC-UP 
Program  consisting  of  3,192  persons.  In 
June  1970  It  U  noteworthy  that  this  AFDC- 
UP  Program,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer 
at  a  later  point,  had  decrea/^ed  to  310  fami- 
lies representing  1,624  persons,  while  the 
regular  AFDC  Program  had  risen  to  10.365 
famiUes  representing  38,447  persona.  This  Is 
cioM  to  a  doubting  In  the  number  of  families 
in  the  AFDC  Program. 

These  expenditure  patterns  and  recipient 
rates  reflect  the  national  situation.  And,  this 
doei  not  Include  expenses  for  administering 
these  programs,  which  are  also  large. 

I  think  you  can  see  that  Rhode  Island  la 
committed  to  maintaining  a  quality  Public 
Assistance  Program,  but  I  think  you  can 
also  understand  what  a  serious  drain  It  rep- 
resenu  on  our  limited  resource  base. 

LEVEL    or   ASSISTANCE 

Today,  a  Rhode  Island  family  of  four  is 
eligible  to  receive  approximately  92900  to 
$3000  a  year.  Thus,  the  proposed  flOOO  floor, 
even  with  the  amendment  providing  thirty 
percent  federal  participation  in  State  sup- 
plementation, will  do  little  If  anything  at 
all.  to  help  Rhode  Island. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  projected 
that  Rhode  bland  would  save  M.400.000  In 
State  funds  If  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
were  enacted.  Our  most  optimistic  estimate. 
however.  Is  a  possible  savings  of  only  $600,000. 
The  Committee  print  of  the  Bill  projects  an 
increase  In  AFDC  families  in  Rhode  Island 
from  10.483  to  IS.OOO  with  the  adult  case- 
loads remaining  essentially  unchanged.  With 
a  Wr  increase  in  caseload.  It  appears  that 
our  State  costs  will  increase  substantially 
because  of  the  requirement  of  supplementary 
payments  and  of  pr^^vldlng  medical  care. 
Medical  coste  were  not  even  estimated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  And  If  pending 
amendments  to  the  Medicaid  legislation,  as 
embodied  In  HB  17E»50.  weie  enacted,  they 
could  easily  more  than  cancel  out  any  poten- 
tial savings. 

Also,  the  present  bill  does  not  reflect  any 
plan  to  provide  a  continuing  higher  level 
payment  to  families  In  relation  to  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Payments  to  families  at 
this  time  are  limited  and  have  a  severe 
affect  on  the  quality  of  Individual  and  fam- 
ily life,  lliese  standards  are  being  pegged  at 
the  level  of  January,  1970.  Because  of  the 
fiat  formulas  Involved,  there  will  be  no  in- 
centives for  the  states  to  raise  their  levels 
of  supplementary  assistance  payments.  This 
Is  a  most  serious  shortcoming  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  an  Incentive  should  be 
devised  to  encourage  states  to  Increase  pay- 
ment levels. 

Finally.  I  respectfully  submit  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  In  August  1969  that  "for  the 
first  time,  the  Federal  Oovernment  would 
make  a  strong  contribution  towards  relieving 
the  financial  burden  of  welfare  payments 
from  state  government"  Is  not  borne  out  by 
either  the  original  or  the  amended  bill. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  FAP  minimum 
should  be  raised  to  the  minimum  poverty 
level  by  the  middle  of  this  decade,  and  that 
this  be  done  as  part  of  the  phasing  toward 
full  federal  assumption  of  the  welfare  re- 
sponalbillty. 

WOaX    AND    TSADVINO 

In  our  work-oriented  society,  work  and 
training  programs  have  a  most  appropriate 
place  In  an  assistance  paymente  program. 
At  present,  approximately  10%  of  the  AFDC 
caseload  In  Rhode  Island  has  Inoome  from 
em^ployroent  or  training.  I  believe  that  more 
training  programs  should  be  available  for 
unemployed  youth  and  for  unemployed 
adults. 


However,  the  mandatory  requirement  for 
compulsory  work  and  training  for  mothers 
of  children  over  atx  years  of  age  may  well 
create  more  problems  than  it  will  solve. 
While  our  experience  Shows  that  family  as- 
pirations and  conditions  improve  as  mothers 
enter  the  training  and  employment  market, 
we  have  already  had  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  training  alots  for  those  who  have 
been  available  for  such  training  oo  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Also,  «*ork  placements  have  not 
always  been  available  for  those  who  have 
completed  training.  Moreover,  a  continued 
emphasis  In  this  area  will  require  a  far 
greater  commitment  to  the  provtalon  of  more 
day  care  facilities,  and  the  very  real  possibil- 
ity of  an  Incresaed  demand  for  day  care 
services  for  those  families  who  may  be  mar- 
ginally above  the  level  of  family  assistance. 

In  homes  where  the  unemployed  father 
U  present,  current  provisions  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  make  the  floor  of  $1600  also 
a  celling.  For  the  Federal  Government  to 
partlclpste  In  State  supplementation,  the 
father  must  leave  home.  Thus,  instead  of 
encouraging  family  unity,  the  revised  plan 
actually  fosters  family  separation. 

In  this  regard.  I  ahoiild  like  to  mention 
our  own  experience  with  unemployed  fathers. 
Rhode  Island  Is  one  of  the  few  states  which 
supplements  fully  employed  parents  through 
our  General  Public  Assistance  Program.  We 
also  extend  the  federal  work  Incentive  dis- 
regard to  thu  group. 

Despite  the  national  economic  decline,  this 
program  has  decreased  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
shows  almost  a  100':;  caseload  turnover  each 
year.  When  the  father  Is  present  in  the 
home,  our  staff  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  and  with  a  total  family,  and  help 
Improve  their  living  situation.  However,  when 
the  father  is  absent,  the  common  character- 
istic In  AFDC.  our  experience  ahows  that 
chances  of  reuniting  the  family  dwindle 
and  dependency  soars. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  naUooal  plan 
should  not  be  baaed  on  categories  but  should 
be  available  to  all  persons  who  are  now 
reclplenu  of  our  State  General  Public  As- 
sistance Program,  and  that  payments  should 
Include  both  childless  couples  and  single 
persons. 

THS   AfitTLT  CATEOOBT 

I  Strongly  endorse  the  payment  level  of 
$110  per  person  in  the  adult  categories. 
Rhode  Island  has  a  very  high  rate  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Social  Security  Xnaurance 
System;  yet  more  than  60%  of  the  penanA 
who  receive  Old  Age  Assistance  in  Rhode 
Island  receive  it  because  of  an  inadequate 
Social  Security  payment  In  relation  to  their 
need.  The  programs  for  Old  Age  Assistance. 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Social  Security  System,  This  mlRht  re- 
quire contributions  from  the  Oeneral  Treas- 
ury and  possibly  from  the  states  in  the  be- 
ginning. But,  it  seems  contradictory  for 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  to  have  to  re- 
ceive several  checks  from  the  various  agen- 
cies during  the  month  instead  of  one  ade- 
quate payment  through  the  Social  Security 
Plan. 

The  proposal  to  permit  the  state  to  choose 
federal  administration  Of  the  program  la 
most  sound,  for  it  wotild  be  difficult  to  work 
through  a  variety  of  mechanisms  Respon- 
sibility for  the  payment  and  delivery  sys- 
tem should  be  100%  federal.  U  this  U  not 
possible  at  this  time,  certainly  one  agency 
should  carry  administrative  respooslblUty 
for  eligibility  and  payment. 

X  note  that  Title  XX.  the  social  semces 
amendmente,  provides  for  emergency  pay- 
ments to  be  made  through  the  social  services 
plan.  It  would  seem  preferable  to  have  all 
payments,  Including  emergency  asslstauoc. 
made  by  one  agency,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  the  assistance  payments  agency. 


This  would  undoubtedly  simplify  the  mat- 
ter for  both  the  assistance  client  and  the 
agency. 

Through  Its  Family  Court.  Rhode  Island 
mak«s  a  substantial  effort  to  secure  support 
from  absent  fathers  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  we 
presented  40fi6  cases  for  support  to  our  Fam- 
ily Court.  Section  464  of  thU  bill  Inrtlnatm 
that  there  shall  be  an  obligation  to  the  VS. 
Oovernment  for  such  contributions.  Since  the 
state  must  make  the  effort  in  this  instance. 
and  should  Increase  Its  effort  to  promote  the 
participation  of  an  absent  parent  in  re- 
sponsibility for  the  family,  these  coUeotions 
should  first  be  assigned  to  the  state  expendi- 
ture, and  any  beilance  then  existing  should 
be  attributed  to  the  national  expenditure. 

SOCLU.   fiiaVKXS 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  for  ad- 
ministration a  clo&ed-cnd  appropriation  Is 
being  planned.  This  will  retard  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  these  very  neoes- 
aary  semcee.  We  believe  that  when  social 
workers  are  relieved  of  the  need  to  become 
involved  in  the  assistance  payment  adminis- 
trative mechanism,  they  wUJ  be  able  to  more 
effectively  Influeooe  the  individual  and  fam- 
ily life.  The  states  should  be  encouraged  to 
invest  in  Improving  the  quality  of  these 
servloes.  and  a  disincentive  should  not  be 
built  in  by  putting  a  limit  on  federal  partici- 
pation for  the  first  Urns  in  the  iilstacy  of 
these  progaams. 


While  we  see  the  great  need  for  full  fed- 
eral financial  participation  for  all  the  Child 
Welfare  SerTlces  and  for  all  children  who 
need  them,  we  do  endorse  the  new  child 
welfare  provisions  in  the  bill,  such  ss  In- 
creased funds  for  foster  care,  the  provi- 
sion for  subsidizing  adopUon  of  hard  to 
place  children,  and  the  funding  for  na- 
tional adoption  resouroe  exchange.  These 
new  provlKloos,  however,  continue  to  be 
limited  In  the  face  of  the  serious  demands 
In  the  states  for  comprehensive  child  wel- 
fare programs. 

Rhode  Island  In  the  last  decade  haa  been 
able  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  program  of 
servloes  to  children  Ln  their  own  homes  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  foster  care  services.  De- 
^Ite  our  strong  effort  to  avert  the  need  for 
faster  care  through  the  provision  of  preven- 
tive and  rehablUtatlve  servloes  foctiaed  on 
stabilizing  and  strengthening  the  child's 
natural  family,  the  deep-seated  peychopsth- 
ology  of  many  families  that  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  Child  Welfare  Services  demands 
a  foeter  care  plan.  More  and  more  children 
require  it. 

State  expenditures  for  all  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Services  increased  by  250.9<!&  between 
1900  and  1970.  While  federal  partldpaUcKi 
in  this  program  under  Title  IV-B  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  supported  9.6*%  of  the 
expenditures  in  1960,  Title  IV-B  funds  for 
1970  declined  to  only  7.7*^  of  total  expendi- 
tures. (This  percentage  excludes  federal 
funds  now  available  for  child  care  and  social 
eervlcee  for  AFDC  cbildreu  and  emergency 
shelter.)  Our  foster  care  caseload  between 
1960  and  1970  has  risen  frcci  1317  to  1904. 
an  Increase  of  61  ^ .  but  the  cost  of  foster 
care  in  Rhode  Island  has  increased  by  3364% 
in  this  ten-year  span  from  $MSil9S  to  $1,- 
683.446. 

Foster  care  In  Rhode  Island,  therefore,  baa 
largely  been  a  State-financed  program,  and 
one  to  which  we  are  deeply  committed.  There 
continues  to  be  an  urgent  need  to  davslop  a 
variety  of  faster  care  resources  to  ensure  the 
plan  of  ch<doe  for  all  children  who  need 
foster  care. 

We  are  enthuslsstlc  over  the  provisloxu 
that  will  make  adoptions  available  to  mora 
hard  to  place  children  through  a  subsidy 
arrangement  and  by  insurance  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  national  adopUon  rasouro* 
exchange. 

While  the  above  provUlons  will  enhance 
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HTTtces  to  cbUdnn.  wa  must  ezpreu  our 
deep  cUgappointment  that  the  pending  leff- 

Islatlon  on  foster  care  and  adoption  pro- 
vides for  federal  funds  througb  the  annual 
consresBional  appropriation  prooeaa.  We  rec- 
ommend open-end  flnanclng  for  all  child  wel- 
fare aervlcee  locluOlng  payment  of  foeter  care 
aa  well  u  for  services  in  foster  care,  with  the 
only  eligibility  requirement  being  the  obUd'e 
need  foe  care  and  service-  Cloeed-end  granu 
baaed  on  congressional  appropriation  make 
It  moat  diftcuU  for  states  to  plan  appropri- 
ately In  the  development  and  extenalon  of 
Mrvicea  to  children. 

COWCLOSIOM 

Gentlemen.  I  recopilze  the  complexlt;  not 
only  of  the  blU  before  you  but  of  the  entire 
subject  with  which  you  have  to  deal,  and  I 
have  purpoeely  attempted  not  to  be  too  de- 
tailed In  my  comments. 

In  summary.  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I 
stated  earlier.  (ThU  legtslaUon  recognises 
that  income  maintenance  l«  e  national  re- 
BponslbUlty.  and  I  believe  that  reform  la 
thia  dlrecUon  is  long  overdue.) 

The  governors  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
sources of  their  respective  states  and  their 
obligations  in  other  areaa  of  human  need. 
TTiey  have  on  two  previous  occasions  urged 
the  full  federal  assumption  of  the  welfare 
responsibility  on  a  phaaed  basis. 

I  realize  and  respect  the  very  real  eonoem 
of  Congress  In  the  matter  of  eKpendlturee. 
but  ir  there  la  to  be  the  kind  ol  partnership 
that  will  permit  the  states  to  remain  eco- 
nomically viable  and  permit  all  of  us  to  work 
together  in  solving  the  problems  at  hand, 
then  this  legislation  should  be  amended  to 
provide  more  meaningful  standards  and  more 
substantial  funding. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first. 
while  the  Governors  generally  indicated 
ways  in  which  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  might  be  improved  there  was  gen- 
eral support  for  an  overhaul  of  welfare. 
Governor  Heames  started: 

H.R.  18311  Is  a  step  toward  the  poattlon 
supported  by  the  Oovemora. 

Governor  licfat  of  Rhode  Island  testi- 
fied that— 

This  legislation  recognlaes  that  income 
maintenance  Is  a  national  responsibility  and 
I  believe  that  reform  in  thU  direction  Is 
long  overdue. 

Moreover,  speaking  of  the  recent  Gov- 
emoTs  conference  In  Missouri,  Governor 
Heames  stated: 

And  while  we  diaa^reed  on  many  other 
subjects,  there  woe  unanimity  on  what  we 
beUeve  should  be  done  with  the  welfare 
system. 

The  Governors  Conference  called  for 
the  "subsiituUon  of  a  federally  financed 
system  of  welfare  payments  for  the  cur- 
rent PederaJ-Stafce  program." 

I  believe  the  Family  Assistance  Act  to 
be  a  historic  Initiative  on  the  part  of  'iiis 
Republican  administration  at  reform  of 
Ibe  manileat  inequities  in  our  present 
welfare  system.  The  present  system  has 
failed  the  welfare  recipient,  has  failed 
the  taxpayer,  and  has  been  character- 
ised as  a  "mess."  a  "disaster."  and  a 
"failure."  The  undeniable  fact  Is  that  re- 
form Is  needed — and  It  is  needed  now. 
Our  States  and  cities  are  faced  with  run- 
away costs  as  they  try  to  cope  with  the 
mounting  crises  in  public  assistance.  I 
think  the  Family  Assistance  Act's  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  nationally  unl* 
form  minimum  Visibility  and  benefit 
standards,  coupled  with  the  act's  strong 


work  incentives  will  result  in  a  decline  in 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  public  assist- 
ance rolls. 

I  do  hope  that  whatever  legislation  is 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nazice  wiU  contain  provisions  for  cover- 
ing the  working  poor  under  both  the 
Federal  and  SUte  benefit  portions  of 
the  act.  As  President  Nixon  emphasiaed. 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  principles 
of  the  act  Is  "to  provide  equity  to  work- 
ing poor  families."  While  the  adminis- 
tration has  shown  considerable  foresight 
by  Including  working  poor  fajnllles  with- 
in the  Federal  $1,600  benefit,  the  act  un- 
justly excludes  these  families  from  the 
State  supplemental  benefit  requirement. 
It  is  these  Individuals— the  family  head- 
ed by  a  full-time  working  male— who 
are,  in  effect,  helping  themselves  out  of 
poverty  and  who  deserve  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  insure  that  they 
do  not  slide  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

This  exclusion  of  working  poor  fam- 
ilies from  the  State  benefit  portion  of 
the  act  produces  three  undesirable  social 
consequences:  First,  the  exclusion  con- 
stitutes a  basic  inequity  since  working 
poor  families  may  have  financial  need 
equal  to  that  of  families  in  which  there 
Is  no  full-time  working  male,  yet  they 
are  unable  to  receive  Federal  public  as- 
sistance under  current  law:  second,  the 
exclusion  produces  an  incentive  for  male 
heads  of  households  to  work  less,  rather 
than  more;  and.  third,  the  exclusion  of 
the  working  poor  has  provided  encour- 
agement for  families  to  dissolve  or  for 
couples  never  to  marry.  The  considera- 
tions which  have  prompted  the  admin- 
istration to  Include  the  working  poor 
under  the  basic  Federal  payment  apply 
equally  in  respect  to  the  supplemental 
payment. 

Finally  as  noted  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  James  Rosow  in  the  March 
30.  1970.  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, about  200.000  worlclng  poor  families 
rise  above  the  poverty  line — $3,720  for 
an  urban  family  of  four — each  year. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  rather  auspicious 
that  such  a  plan  does  have  State  sup- 
port and  !t  Is  deserving  of  our  serious 
consideration,  rather  than  the  UPT  ac- 
count indicated,  speaking  the  other  way. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out lasing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing— the  Governors  testifying  before  the 
Finance  Committee  did  not  endorse  the 
administration's  family  assistance  plan. 
To  illustrate  tlus  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
concent  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
RecoRS  the  questions  and  answers  aaked 
these  Governors  at  that  particular 
hearing. 

I  put  this  under  the  same  title  used 
by  the  Washington  Post  In  its  article  of 
September  11:  "Governors  Wary  of 
Nixon  Welfare  BllL" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 
Quxanorta  and  Answdis 
The  CHAxutAif.  Tbank  you  very  much,  gen- 
tlemen. 


As  one  member  of  this  Committee,  I  wani 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fact  that 
your  statements  Indicate  that  you  do  have 
some  Idea  of  what  this  blU  Is  all  about, 
which  I  cannot  say  for  all  those  who  com- 
ment on  this  bill,  especially  some  of  the 
reports  I  have  resd  about  It, 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  everybody  Ultes 
to  talk  about  reform.  Well,  of  course,  moat 
people  think  of  reform  as  something  where 
you  correct  or  Improve  on  what  you  have. 

Some  of  UB  challenge  whether  this  bill 
improves  on  what  we  find  wrong  with  the 
program,  to  begin  with,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  a  case  of  doubling  up  the  rolls  with- 
out correcting  what  la  already  wrong  with 
the  program. 

Here  Is  a  chart  that,  I  assume,  some  of 
you  are  aware  of  generally,  and  If  you  have 
not  seen  the  chart,  here  Is  what  has  been 
happening  to  our  welfare  rolls.  Here  is  a 
chart,  and  U  you  look  at  about  I9sa  you  see 
what  the  trend  has  been,  what  the  older 
program  of  aid  to  the  aged  has  done,  It  has 
gone  down,  and  I  think  that  program  is  Wflt 
under  control. 

We  have  improved  the  payments,  and  we 
are  taking  better  care  of  the  aged,  and  we 
can  do  more,  and  that  is  one  we  gradually 
can  take  off  of  the  SUtes.  The  rolls  have 
declined  from  3.3O0.O00  to  3.100.000  and  the 
Social  Security  bills  we  have  been  passing 
have  helped  to  do  that. 

There  has  been  an  increase  In  the  new 
program  that  we  provide  for  aid  to  totally 
disabled  persons.  Tli&t  has  gone  up  from 
about  300,000  to  800.000,  by  no  means  out 
of  control,  although  we  might  Improx-e  on 
that. 

Aid  to  the  blind  remains  about  constant. 
But  look  what  has  happened  to  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  that  has  gone 
up  from  3.300.000  to  about  7300,000.  and 
here  Is  a  bill  which  projects  au  immediate 
Jtmip  to  more  than  double  those  rolls. 

Now,  that  gives  u.s  some  cause  tor  coucern. 
especially  If  wc  do  not  see  where  the  Ir.-- 
provementa  occur  that  we  think  need  to  be 
done. 

Now,  one  of  you,  at  least  two  of  you.  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  assurance  in 
this  program  that  these  people  would  be 
put  to  work.  Z  would  like  to  ask  you.  Gover- 
nor Heamea,  or  those  aasodsted  with  you. 
are  you  aware  that  In  our  efforts  to  make  the 
work  Incentive  program  work  we  have  ex- 
amples, for  example.  In  California,  where 
8.000  people  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  oIT  the  welfare  rolls  because  they 
cither  declined  to  work  or  take  the  training, 
that  only  200  people  were  taken  off  the  rolls'* 
Governor  Hzarnes.  X  can  understand  that, 
Mr  Chairman. 

I  know  that  Senators  always  ^jee  and 
never  disagree,  but  Governors  are  different. 
they  sometimes  disagree.  I  take  the  poslUon. 
T  differ  from  Governor  Holton.  I  do  not  want 
''ist  a  bill  out  of  this  Committee  because  I 
.nink  it  oould — be  Is  speaking,  addressing 
himself,  to  a  flnanclal  crisis,  with  which  X 
agree  100  percent.  But  1  think  the  wrong 
kind  of  bin  could  increaae  rather  than  de- 
crease our  parUoul&r  problem  in  the  finan- 
cial situation. 

When  you  get  to  addreaalng  myself  to  your 
particular  point  there.  If  you  hare  a  situa- 
tion where  a  recipient  of  AIX:  can  say  to  the 
proper  authorities,  "Well,  I  cant  come  to 
work  at  8:00  o'clock,  tiut  X  wUl  be  glad  to 
come  to  work,  I  can  only  come  to  work  at 
10:00  o'clock  In  the  morning."  or  any  other 
qualifications  like  that,  and  the  employer 
says,  "X  cant  use  somebody  who  comee  to 
work  at  lOrOO  o'clock  In  the  morning."  U  you 
give  them  that  type  of  latitude,  and  this  la 
kind  of  in  Une  with  what  Governor  McCall 
was  saying,  you  are  not  going  to  get  them  off 
of  the  welfare  roUs  and  into  the  work  force. 
The  CHAiaMAN.  Well,  of  course.  New  Tork 
does  not  have  that  same  showing.  They  Just 
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fix  It  up  so  that  none  of  these  people  have  to 
go  to  wort  anyhow,  In  that  way,  they  do  not 
have  to  turn  you  down,  they  just  give  them 
State  regulations  so  that  nobody  la  required 
or  expected  to  go  to  work.  They  protiably 
have  a  100-percent  going  on  rtitef  declining 
to  work. 

Tou  can  see  predictions  about  things  to 
come  by  seeing  what  things  are  happening  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Are  you  sware  here  that  yesterday  our  Dis- 
trict Welfare  Agency  came  up  with  their  de- 
cision that  a  mother  who  comes  to  Uncle 
Sam  with  her  illegitimate  child  does  not  have 
,0  name  the  papa?  Here  is  Uncle  Sam  sitting 
In  the  position  of  being  a  reluctant  grand- 
father, you  might  say,  of  this  chUd  so  in- 
stead of  presenting  the  chUd  to  the  father. 
as  the  old-fashioned  precedent  would  dic- 
tate, this  mama  presents  this  child  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  support,  and  Uncle  Sam,  who 
would  Just  like  lo  know  who  Is  the  parent 
of  this  child,  who  is  the  father,  saying,  "If  X 
am  going  to  be  the  grandpa  and  support  the 
ChUd,  who  U  the  papa  of  this  child,"  and  now 
we  see  this  great  leadership  coming  out  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  which  says  that  that  mother  does 
not  have  to  Identify  that  rather. 

For  all  we  know  that  father  might  be  well 
able  to  support  that  child. 

Can  you  exfdaln  to  me  vbat  logic  there 
is  in  that? 

Governor  Heabkcs.  Well,  If  this  were  a  reg- 
ulation from  HEW,  as  I  understand  from  the 
Chairman,  this  again  would  conflict  with  Ids- 
sourl  law,  wherein  Missouri  law  requires  dis- 
closure, although  If  they  say  they  do  not 
know,  there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  about  It, 
and  It  la  possible  not  to  know. 

The  CHADtBCAN.  It  just  occurs  to  me  you 
could  ask  them  for  their  best  guess. 
(I>a  tighter) 

Governor  Heaemes.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know  the  old  saying  that  when  you  have  run 
through  the  brush,  you  don't  know — I  wont 
go  Into  that.  (Laughter)  But  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  Is  that  even  If  they  did  dis- 
close, Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  required  dis- 
closure to  the  prosecuting  attorney  as  part 
of  our  law.  It  still  Is  Just  a  routine.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  they  should  not  do  It. 
please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  But  even  If 
they  are  required,  we  do  not  get  what  we 
would  like  to  get  out  of  It,  which  would  be. 
what  Is  It,  the  Uniform  Dependents  So-and- 
So  Act,  where  we  can  extradite  from  another 
State  and  bring  blm  back  In  and  make  blm 
pay.  we  do  not  get  that  because  there  is  so 
much  of  It  that  the  prosecuting  attorney's 
ofDce  doea  not  follow  through. 

The  CHAnHAN.  Governor.  If  the  majority 
of  us  on  this  Committee  had  our  way  a1x>ut 
It.  we  would  use  the  long  arm  of  this  Federal 
Government  to  reach  out  here  and  grab  these 
runaway  fathers  wherever  they  go.  no  matter 
whose  State  they  go  to.  even  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  would  undertake  to  get  them:  and. 
If  need  be.  we  would  cut  off  the  importation 
of  products  of  this  country  from  adjoining 
countries.  If  this  Senator  had  hla  way.  until 
they  aend  back  some  of  these  runaway  fa- 
thers to  us.  to  help  make  them  take  care  of 
their  chUdren. 

Now.  your  State,  X  think  wisely,  would  like 
to  know  Just  whose  child  are  we  supporting, 
and  if  you  can  find  out  you  ought  to. 

Now.  based  on  the  trend  of  reoent  court 
decisions,  when  this  Welfare  I>epartment 
here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  undertakes 
to  put  Into  affect  a  regulation  which  Is 
contrary  so  what  Oongress  intended,  next 
In  line  you  can  expect  a  State  like  Missouri 
to  be  told  that  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Federal  aid,  the  Federal  Court  la  going  to 
make  you  put  people  on  welfare  and  sup- 
port those  families  even  though  you  have 
the  right  to  know  who  Is  there  who  la  re- 
fusing to  support  his  own  child  before  you 
go  to  work  supporting  him  and  asking  your 
taxpayers  to  supfwrt  that  child. 


Governor  Hkabjos.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  add  this  is  Just  added  evidence 
and  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  think  It  ought 
to  be  a  federally  financed  program  becauae 
we  have  taken,  there  has  been  taken  away 
from  ua  ao  much  of  the  responsibility — I 
forget  the  exact  legislation  where  that  was 
required— but  we  were  required  from  HltW 
on  some  regulation,  and  It  is  almost  every 
session,  that  we  are  required  to  enact  new 
laws  to  conform  with  their  regulations. 

In  this  particular  case,  there  was  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  so  we 
thought  we  were  being  very  intelligent  about 
submitting  to  them  ahead  of  time  to  be 
sure  that  the  legislation  was  correct  in  form 
and  was  exacUy  what  they  wanted,  and  they 
okayed  It. 

We  brought  It  back,  introduced  It  and 
passed  It,  and  It  cost  lu  a  couple  or  three 
or  five  mllUon  doUajs  to  pass  it.  After  we 
passed  It,  they  aold  It  stUl  had  not  con- 
formed after  they  had  approved  it  Iwfore 
we  started. 

These  things  are  verj-  exasperating  for  the 
Governors  and  the  legislatures  to  try  to  sUy 
not  only  within  the  Intent  of  Congress  but 
with  what  Congress  has  evidently  done  and 
given  to  HEW  so  much  puwer  to  promulgate 
regulations. 

In  the  l&£t  session  X  established  a  legisla- 
tive body,  five  Senators  and  five  Bepceaanta- 
tives.  Just  to  stay  on  top  of  regulations 
promulgated  by  HEW  to  see  how  wc  can  con- 
form to  our  legUlattire. 

The  Chaxeman.  I  am  familiar  with  some  of 
that,  and  I  certainly  can  appreciate  your 
pLlgbt,  both  you  and  the  other  Governors 
who  recognize  this. 

My  personal  thought,  as  one  member  of 
this  ConunJttee.  ii  that  before  we  doubled 
the  aUe  of  this  program  we  ought  to  see  If 
we  cannot  correct  aome  of  the  things  that 
are  wrong  with  U,  and  If  we  can.  I  wUl  try 
to  do  something  about  It. 

Governor  Heaenes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thmk 
the  Medicaid  was  the  greatest  lesson  Con- 
gress could  learn  about  too  fast  and  too 
quick — not  Medicare  but  Medicaid — and  the 
costs  that  came  from  tba.t.  and  that  should 
be  the  red  light  for  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Chaisuan.  Senator  Anderson. 

Senator  Talmadge. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Governor  Heames  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Governors' 
Conference,  Z  would  like  to  welcome  you  here. 
X  think  your  testimony  has  made  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  Committee. 

X  may  say  that  five  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  former  Governors,  so  we  are  aware 
of  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  you. 

As  I  saw  It  from  the  tenor  of  your  testi- 
mony, practically  all.  If  not  all,  of  you 
tbou^t  this  blU  needed  considerable 
amendment. 

I  particularly  concur  with  the  vlewi  of  the 
Chairman  of  your  Conference.  Governor 
Heames,  that  before  we  Increase  our  welfare 
rolls  from  some  10  million  to  2S  million  we 
ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
leap  too  fast  through  some  sort  of  trial  pro- 
gram which  would  be  advisable  in  this  area. 

All  of  you  spoke  about  the  necessity  of 
work  Incentives.  I  share  that  view.  But  thLi 
bIMhCtually  reduces  the  work  incentives  that 
the  Congress  wrote  some  three  years  ago. 

Tlie  only  incentive  In  this  blU  now  Is  that 
they  must  register,  and  If  they  fall  to  register, 
the  only  penalty  is  the  loss  of  S300  for  the 
entire  family.  It  Illustrates  bow  deficient  the 
bin  is  in  work  incentives. 

It  haa  been  demonstrated  by  the  expats 
and  the  charts  hare  that  a  famUy  of  four 
m  New  York  Olty,  if  they  Uved  in  pufaUc 
housing  and  had  Medicare,  which  they 
would  have  If  they  were  on  the  welfare  rolls 
there,  and  they  drew  the  State  supplements, 
plus  the  benefits  that  this  bill  would  entitle 


them  to,  they  would  have  an  Income  In  money 
or  in  equivalent  kind  of  »eaiO  per  year. 

Now,  If  a  member  of  that  family — and  1 
think  it  would  be  far  tyyond  the  imagination 
bo  assume  a  welfare  latnUy  or  some  members 
of  it — would  get  a  Job  Immediately  earning 
17.000  a  year,  do  you  know  what  the  equiva- 
lent Income  would  be?  One  dollar  less  than 
their  welfare  benefits,  $6309  per  year. 

I  think  It  would  be  catastroplc  If  the  Con- 
gress Immediately  leaped  into  passing  leg- 
islation of  that  kind  It  would  be  such  a  dis- 
incentive to  work  rather  than  an  incentive. 

This  bUl  has  been  carried  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  a  work  incentive  program.  It  is 
really  Just  the  opposite,  because  It  repeals 
leglslaUon  that  Is  actually  stronger  In  the 
work  Incentive  area. 

As  the  Chairman  pointed  out  to  you.  the 
real  problem  that  we  are  confronted  with 
here  is  the  tremendous  and  enormous  In- 
crease in  aid  to  dependent  children.  Tet  this 
bill  does  not  even  provide  for  family  plan- 
ning services.  It  repeals  some  of  the  present 
laws  on  family  planning. 

I>ont  you  gentlemen  concur  that  we 
ought  to  have  aome  provision.  If  we  pass  any- 
thing, that  would  accentuate  family  plan- 
ning so  ttiat  we  woiild  not  be  faced  with  a 
continuoizs  skyrocketing  Increase  In  aid  to 
dependent  children?  Tou  share  that  view. 
Governor  Heames? 

Governor  Hxaeitbs.  Tea,  sir.  And.  Fenator,  X 
am  not  sure  about  the  exact  wording  of  the 
bill,  but  the  President's  terminology.  If  I  re- 
member the  speech,  he  talked  about  suitable 
employment.  WeU,  I  take  the  viewpoint  that 
If  you  are  out  of  work.  I  do  not  know  what 
work  would  not  be  suitable  If  you  need  work. 

Senator  Taucadoe.  That  la  the  old-fash- 
ioned theory  in  Georgia.  Xf  you  do  not  have 
any  work  you  get  any  work  that  you  can 
where  you  oj  exist.  But  the  new  theory 
seems  to  be  tnat  you  have  got  to  have  a  cer- 
tain status  before  you  take  that  work. 

Governor  HEsaMES-  If  the  word  "smtable" 
Is  stlU  In  the  legislation.  If  they  even  talk 
about  that,  I  Just  think  it  would  leave  us  a 
lot  of  problems  to  define. 

Governor  Holton.  They  deleted  that. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  wotild  like  to  say  one 
word  further.  I  know  of  the  enormous  prob- 
lems that  States  and  local  governments  have 
in  financing  their  burdens  with  Government 
now.  But  everyone  has  the  Idea  that  Uncle 
Sam  Is  fat.  Our  projected  national  deficit 
next  year  on  an  administrative  basis  is  some- 
where between  »20  and  125  billion  So  any 
additional  burdens  wc  would  assume  we 
would  bare  to  either  pay  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  or  else  we  would  have  to  ralae  taxes 
In  order  to  do  ao. 

X  think  your  contTlbutlons  have  been  of 
great  value  to  this  Committee  and  I  per- 
sonally i^preclate  your  appearing  before  us 
to  share  your  news  and  your  expertise  with 
us.  "ITiank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  CKAtEMAN.  TTianfc  you. 

For  your  information,  gentlemen.  Senator 
Williams,  who  was  here  during  your  presents- 
tlon-in-chlef,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber on  this  Committee,  found  It  necessary  to 
attend  a  Republican  conference  which  Is 
going  on  right  now  to  discuss  the  scheduling 
of  thi«  bill,  as  well  as  the  Social  Security 
bill  and  other  bills  that  we  hope  to  act  on 
before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

I  think  the  same  thing  explains  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  other  Repubhcau  members. 
Usually  our  Republican  memtjera  have  been 
Tery  diligent  In  their  presence.  That  is  one 
reason  why  soma  at  them  are  not  here  at  this 
moment,  tiiey  are  attending  that  oonfere&ce. 

I  will  call  on  Senator  Miller. 

Senator  Mn,'  as  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor  Licht,  referring  to  page  four  of 
your  testimony,  you  state  that  the  family  of 
lour  in  Rhode  Island  is  eligible  to  receive  ap- 
proximately gasoo  to  $3000  a  year.  How  is 
that  broken  down?  What  are  the  elements  of 
that? 
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Governor  Lickt  1  would  like  Mr.  ReUly  to 
be  able  to  aiwwer  Ui»t.  Ha  U  In  cli*rge  of 
tli»c.  Mr.  ReUly. 

Mr  Bbllt.  Sir.  it  la  •pproxlm*t«ly  one- 
UUM  of  the  p»ymeni«  Is  shelter,  and  about 
two-thlwta  of  U  go  In  the  direction  of  ba&lc 
Uving  essentuis,  that  is.  food,  clothing,  and 
personal  Lncldentala. 

Senator  Mnxa.  Is  that  State  supplemen- 
utlon?  What  are  the  elemenu?  I  do  not 
mean  how  do  you  determine  what  the  money 
goes  for.  but  how  do  we  get  »2800  to  »3000  a 
year?  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr-  RdXT.  Under  the  law,  air.  the  Stale 
established  Ita  standard  of  need,  and  we  have 
been  ma*tl"e  MUu«tmenta  In  the  eo-called 
standard  of  need  over  the  yean.  We  measure 
a  person's  eliglbUlty  by  that  standard  of 
need.  The  Federal  Government  participate* 
51.7  percent. 
Senator  Mn*"  How  much? 
Mr.  RxnxT.  61.7  percent  In  the  expendi- 
ture la  AFtX7. 

Senator  Muxjol  This  la  Just  roughily  half 
State  money  and  half  Federal. 

Mr.  Rkoxt.  Tes,  air.  We  are  advised  that 
the  Federal,  the  rate  of  Federal,  participation 
wiU  *f*>"<«i«>^  next  year.  A  new  formula  will 
be  applied  to  us. 

Senator  Miu-di.  Your  point  la  the  tl600 
Family  AsalstAnce  Plan,  plus  30  percent 
Federal  matching,  would  leave  the  State 
about  where  It  Is,  possibly  worse  oil? 

Mr.  RsnxT.  Sir,  we  expect  that  because  of 
increased  caseloads  and  a  probable  Increase 
in  medical  card  coat  that  there  la  real  dan- 
ger that  we  might  end  up  with  more  ex- 
penditures rather  than  less. 

Senator  Mclcx.  Dow  that  13000  to  «3000 
a  year  include  the  State's  share  of  Medicaid 
costs? 

Mr  BzxLLT.  No.  It  does  not,  sir. 
Senator  Mn  ira.  WeU.  If  we  are  looking  at 
a  family  of  four,  what  would  be  the  total 
benefits  that  family  would  receive?  A«  I  un- 
detvtand  It.  you  are  talking  about  caah  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  about  half,  caab 
from  the  State  Govamrocnt  of  about  half. 
We  would  have  Medicaid  beneflta  on  top  of 
that. 

Mr.  BrnxT.  Tea.  That  runs  approximately 
MOO  per  family  per  year,  and  it  is  increasing. 
Senator  Miuja  Tes. 

Mr.  RxiLLT.  We  find  that  our  expenditures 
for  medical  care  with  poor  families  are  high- 
er, higher  than  we  would  find  with  the  aver- 
age member  of  the  commxinlty. 

Senator  Mnxia  How  much  of  that  MOO  of 
Medicaid  would  be  the  Bute's? 

Mr.  RxnxT.  Again  It  U51.7  percent  Federal. 
Senator  Mnxxa.  All  right    Then  we  have 
food  stamps  on  top  of  that,  do  we  not? 
Mr.  Rxiu-T.  Tes.  air. 

Senator  Mr***  That  would  be  S840  or 
thereabouta? 

Mr   RxiLLT   X  think  It  would  be  lees  than 
that  in  our  instance.  I  think  It  would  prob- 
ably be  In  the  vldnlty  of  •600  to  »700. 
Senator  Mnif  Well,  let  us  say  MOO. 
So  by  the  time  you  take  this  cash,  let  us 
say.  of  MOOO  a  year  plus  MOO  In   Medicaid 
benefits,  plus  MOO  in  food  stamps,  you  are 
up  to  M300  in  benefits. 
Mr.  RCI1.L.T-  Tes.  sir. 

Senator  "r""  And  that  is  far  aboT«  the 
poverty  level 

Mr  RruxT.  It  is  above  the  poverty  lerel 
of  t3700.  It  is  below  the  level  recommended 
bv  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  New 
England  Region.  C>ased  upon  working  men's 
budgets  which  run  in  the  vicinity  of  MSOO 
and  upwards,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the    family. 

Senator  ""**■  But.  of  ooune.  If  you  bring 
It  up  to  the  working  men's  level,  then  there 
i5  DO  inoentive. 

Mr.  RxzixT.  Z  would  agree,  sir. 

Senator  Mnxxs.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  Into 

t^u  so  that  we  get  a  picture  of  that  family. 

b<>catiae  I  think  one  thing  that  has  csuaed  a 

great  amount  of  concern  In  the  Committee 


and  In  the  general  public,  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  a  FamUy  AAslstAoce  Plan  of  »1600 
plus  State  supplements,  and  everybody  knows 
that  that  is  not  enough,  but  that  Is  not  the 
picture  in  this  ball  game  The  ball  game  Is 
the  total  package  of  benefits.  That  means 
family  a«al5tance.  State  supplement,  Medi- 
caid benefits,  and  m  many  cases  public  hous- 
ing benefits- 
Governor  LiCBT.  Could  I.  Senator,  attempt 
to  break  this  down  a  Uttle  bit  further,  and 
that  is  that  we  estimate  that  with  the  en- 
largement of  those  who  come  Into  the  pro- 
gram under  the  present  bill,  aa  amended,  we 
would  have,  perhaps,  a  saving  of  •1.800.000, 
and  the  increased  medical  costs  look  to  us 
like  they  would  coat  about  ta  million  so 
we  end  up  with  about  •400.000. 

Then  we  have  a  loss  In  the  family  care 
collections  because,  at  the  present  time,  we 
share  50-^  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  they  want  to  take  that  off.  We  end  up 
with  a  minus  of  •80O.0O0.  and  we  do  get  a 
break  on  the  aid  to  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, about  ftl.TOO.OOO  plus  Increased  medical 
cost£  cf  •100,000,  of  91.0  million,  so  we  end  up 
with  s  net  of  about  •600,000. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  tt>efie  are  eetl- 
matea  and  we  are  not  sure  Just  whether  they 
are  absolutely  correct.  But  we  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  problem  Is  not  one  of  solving 
our  problem  by  •000,000. 

These  Increases  In  costs  are  such  If  we 
are  not  to  be  drained  of  our  resources,  what 
we  are  looking  for  Is  some  kind  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  of  Iti  Fed- 
eral responsibility  In  the  area  of  social  wel- 
fare to  the  point  where  on  a  phased  basis 
the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to  take  over 
ihe  responsibility. 

Now,  the  point  1a  the  program  suggests 
that  It  la  an  income  maintenance  plan,  and 
recognizee  It  as  a  national  plan,  and  If  that  Is 
8o.  I  believe  It  to  be  a  national  responsibility, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  &ee  when  there  Is  going  to  be  a  Fed- 
era)  takeover  of  this. 

Tou  can  have  a  national  standard,  you 
can  have  built  Into  this  thing  those  incen- 
tives that  you  think  are  necessary  to  help 
break  this  vlctoiu  cycle.  But  my  main  con- 
cern with  the  bill,  and  my  purpose  really 
in  coming  here  is.  that  I  think  you  would 
have  to  accept  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Governors  of  recognizing  the  problems  of 
Federal  financing  as  well,  but  that  we  rec- 
ognise in  this  social  welfare  program,  as  I 
think  Senator  Long  Indicated,  this  aplrallng 
geta  to  the  point  where  we  are  not  able  to 
continue  to  support  this  kind  of  an  effort. 
and  yet  to  do  the  other  things  that  we  have 
to  do  In  the  areas  of  the  human  resources. 

5o  my  main  thrust  here  today  Is  to  indi- 
cate to  you  the  great  difficulty  we  have,  as 
we  view  this  rising  spiral  of  costs. 

Senator  Mn-tra.  I  think  your  point  la  well 
made.  But  one  response  to  that  could  be  that 
If,  under  your  program,  you've  got  this  fam- 
ily of  four  recetvmg.  In  fact,  actual  beneflta 
of  around  •4,300  with  a  poverty  level  of 
•3300.  and  If,  indeed,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
provide  incentives  for  people  to  work,  perhaps 
your  eliglblUty  standards  are  higher  than 
they  should  be  compared  to  some  other 
State. 

Let  us  take  another  State  that  has  got  a 
different  system,  take  the  people  In  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  By  the  time  you  take  Into  account 
Federal  stamps  and  Medicaid,  they  are  up  to 
•3300.  Now.  it  would  seem  discriminatory  as 
between  that  State  and  your  State  for  the 
Federal  Goverment  to  help  finance  that  ex- 
cess over  that  poverty  level  If  that  Is  going  to 
be  our  approach. 

So.  perhaps.  In  exchange  for  this  tLdOO  of, 
perhaps,  tt  should  be  Increased  to  •3.000.  we 
might  say,  "We  will  make  It  •3.0O0  instead  of 
•1300  but  don't  count  on  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  any  matching  on  State  supple* 


Governor    Licht.    Well,    now    Senator,    If 
you  went  to  •3.000,  and  you  permitted  us  to 


operate  our  own  welfare  program,  again  you 
would  have  one  system  in  Rhode  Island,  you 
would  have  another  system  In  Ma-ssachu- 
setts.  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  to  this,  but  I 
would  think  that  the  total  figure  in  Masaa- 
chusetu  and  Connecticut  would  be  higher 
than  the  amounts  that  we  pay  for  social  wel- 
fare. You  wo\Ud  have  another  system  some- 
where else.  It  looks  to  me  that  where  we 
ought  to  go  Is  to  have  a  Federal  plan  which 
recognizes  your  Federal  reeponslblllty.  as  I 
think  this  purports  to  recognize. 

You  are  going  to  get  variations.  ITie  way 
It  developed  in  Rhode  island,  of  coune.  It 
did  not  develop  that  way  over  night.  It  has 
been  the  area  of  Increasing  standards  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Tot  example,  the  Federal  Government  now 
does  not  participate  with  us  except  once  on 
special  needs,  and  that  Is  an  emergency  need, 
and  thoee  are  very  serious  fVniinclaJ  drains 
upon  us.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
while  It  may  be  easy  to  aay,  "We  are  going  to 
cut  off."  when  the  fuel  Is  not  there  or  when 
the  ll^tB  are  turned  off,  and  they  come  in 
ftg^^in  and  again  and  again,  and  the  I^^deral 
Government  only  portlcipetea  once  we  do 
provide  the  additional  supplemental  or 
emergency  funds  for  special  needa.  and  that 
may  be  different  In  other  States. 

We  do  not  have  a  Federal  or  national  plan 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Senator  Millex.  Well,  believe  me,  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  the  senti- 
ment here  Is  all  for  Federal  standards  on 
something  like  this. 

But  In  achieving  those  Federal  standards, 
I  think  we  have  to  oe  careful  that  we  do 
not  permit  a  State  Legislature  which  can  go 
beyond  xhaX  If  they  wish,  they  can  take  State 
money  and  appropriate  it  so  there  Is  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  people  on  welfare  than 
some  other  States,  and  X  question  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  help  partici- 
pate In  that  If  It  goes  beyond  our  Federal 
standard?*. 

Governor  Licbt.  I  do  not  wont  to  persist 
In  the  dialogue  because  really  there  are  other 
Governors,  and  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  my 
privilege  here,  but  to  respond  quickly  to  tliat 
by  saying  if,  in  fact,  the  family  ssslstance 
plan  here  was  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
•  1600  and  did  not.  for  example,  participate 
with  us  on  the  supplementation  of  30  percent 
but  on  a  higher  basis,  and  if.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  require  that  the 
father  be  out  of  the  house  to  participate  In 
the  supplementation  at  all.  and  If  there  was 
a  meaningful  partlclpaUon  with  a  look  to  the 
future  for  Federal  takeover  then,  of  course, 
we  could  see  some  meaningful  results  out  of 
this  bill. 

But  I  cannot  come  down  to  this  Finance 
Committee  and  say  to  you  that  I  will  support 
a  bill — not  tliat  you  need  that  from  me — but 
what  I  am  suggesUng  la  that  I  cannot  say 
that  knowing  what  our  welfare  costs  are,  and 
knowing  that  when  you  put  this  bill  Into 
effect  It  Is  not  going  to  be  meaningful  for 
Rhode  Island  at  aU. 

Senator  Mnx^.  I  appreciate  that  reaponae 
very  much.  Tou  put  your  finger  on  one  of 
the  problems  that  several  of  us  have  here 
with  the  bill  as  It  now  sUnds. 

Governor  Heames,  did  I  understand  you 
in  your  statement  to  suggest  that.  looUng 
down  the  road,  payments  on  old  age  aaiUt- 
ance  might  come  from  the  Social  Security 
System? 

Governor  Hasaxn.  Thla  waa  the  poUcy 
poalUon  at  the  National  OovaraoTa*  Con- 
ference from  their  Committee  which  la  ft 
counterpart  of  HEW,  with  the  proviao  that 
It  not  come  from  the  Social  Saeurlty  me^ 
tuartally.  but  supplemented  by  Federal  g«n- 
erai  revenuea,  what  we  call  general  r*YW- 
nuee. 

Senator  Mry  In  other  words,  what  you 
ure  talking  about  are  appropriations  out  at 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury  to  SodBl 
Sectulty  to  administer  the  funds. 
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Governor  Hsuunss.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Mnxxs.  I  think  you  made  a  state- 
ment which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  coverage  of  our  welfare  redments. 
thnt  chat  coverage  ouvht  to  be.  that  the 
law  with  r^pect  to  that  ought  to  work  be- 
fore adding  to  the  coverage. 

OovernoT  Hcaxkxs  Tea  sir. 

Senawr  Millex  But  I  understand  the  point 
made  by  nevf  U  that  It  la  not  going  to 
work  unless  you  expand  the  coverage  to  In- 
clude the  working  poor. 

Now.  that  is  what  troubles  me  about  your 
statement.  I  think  that  offhand  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  where  we 
have  so  many  people  covered,  now.  let  u* 
nee  If  we  cannot  make  the  law  right  with 
respect  to  them  before  we  start  adding  on, 
and  then  I  run  into  people  from  HZW  Bay- 
ing that  It  Is  not  going  to  work  because 
vou  have  got  to  cover  the  working  poor,  and 
that  this  Is  the  heart  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan. 

Governor  Hkarnss.  Senator.  I  guess  that 
Is  why  they  call  Missouri  the  "show  me" 
State  That  Is  the  only  answer  I  can  give 
you.  I  Just  carmot  see  why — I  think  theirs 
u  an  Ideal  which  all  of  us  would  love  to 
achieve,  but  It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the 
commonaense,  sort  of  pragmatic  viewpoint 
would  be  that  all  of  these  doubta  that  have 
been  raised  could  be  erased  If  they  started 
slowly  and  It  was  shown  to  everyone  that  It 
win  work,  that  the  work  Incentives,  what- 
ever we  call  them,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
are  going  to  get  these  people  off  of  welfare. 
and  BO  on  and  so  forth,  that  all  of  the 
things  that  have  been  promised  will  work, 
and  also  tbe  money,  we  have  got  to  always 
remember  that,  tbey  could  be  wrong. 

Every  once  in  a  while  BEW  la  wrong  Tbey 
could  be  wrong  In  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  say  that  Is  necessary  to  finance 
tills.  I  think  that  this  type  of  experiment 
would  show  us.  It  would  show  Congress,  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  money,  which  Is  still  a 
very  Important  factor  t-o  the  Senate  and  to 
the  House. 

Senator  Mnxxa.  WeU.  looking  at  the  fig- 
ures we  have  been  presented  with.  I  must 
say  I  am  persuaded  that  If  we  are  going  to 
create  an  incentive  to  break  out  from  the 
non-working  employable  population  that 
some  asaiatanoe  to  the  working  poor  la 
Indicated. 

But  spealOng  or  "show  me".  I  think  this 
Is  the  essence  of  the  Rlblcoff  proposal,  that 
they  have  a  year  of  testing,  and  the  Gover- 
nors are  all  In  favor  of  that. 

Governor  McCall.  I  believe  you  said  to  the 
Committee  that  the  fiscal  1971  State  costs 
should  be  a  high-water  mark,  and  after  that 
let  the  Federal  Government  take  care  of  the 
problem.  This  sounds  reasonable  offhand, 
until  Z  think  that  there  may  be  some  States 
which  might  be  called  low-water  mark 
States,  and  tbey  are  not  doing  anywhere 
what  they  can  compared  to  other  States. 

So  I  wonder  about  making  thoee  States' 
preaent  fiscal  1B7I  costs  the  high  level  for 
that. 

Governor  McC&ll.  Senator.  I  was  speaking 
simply  as  Governor  of  Oregon  and  saying 
what  my  position  was  inaolar  as  the  State 
was  concerned  and  what  the  Impact  would 
be  Insofar  as  our  State  was  concerned. 

I  was  simply  trying  to  give  you  an  In- 
digenous point  of  view  that  you  would  not 
have  unless  you  had  the  Governor  from 
Oregon  here.  I  mean.  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
problem  with  you  and  leave  It  to  the  Senate 
to  figure  out. 

Senator  Mnxxa.  All  right. 

Then  you  made  a  point  which  has  trou- 
bled me,  and  that  Ls  over  the  earnings  dis- 
regards. I  suppose  you  are  tlilnklng  of  the 
•730  earnings  disregard. 

Mow,  It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  to  some- 
body who  Is  not  working.  "Oo  on  out  and 
earn  »1.000  and  %1M  of  that  is  dlvegarded." 
that  that  Is  preferential  over  somebody  who 


may  be  earning  (4.000  and  say  here  Is  a 
•4.730  disregard. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  another  inequity 
which  could  arise  where  In  Portland,  for 
example,  that  JTW  disregard  for  a  person 
who  Is  regularly  employed  making,  say.  eSOOO 
a  year,  has  transportation  costs,  bus  costs, 
and  things  like  that,  say  to  him  that  •730 
Is  disregarded,  but  to  go  out  to  a  small  town 
where  he  will  walk  to  his  Job  and  say  that 
•730  is  disregarded,  there  is  some  inequity 
there. 

Are  you  getting  at  that  in  your  comments? 

Governor  McCall  Well,  we  simply  on  one 
point  when  we  talked  about  •3730  in  the 
supplementation  there,  it  was  our  point  that 
we  ought  to  get  as  many  people  as  possible 
up  to  the  poverty  level  rather  than  having 
to  have  the  supplementation  go  on  beyond 
that  and  covering  too  broad  a  market,  have 
the  iteep  contribution  to  get  them  up  to  this 
level,  not  adequate,  but  It  u  a  living  kind 
of  condition. 

On  the  earnings  disregard,  we  were  simply 
saying  that  in  our  State  the  people  In  a 
family  of  four  would  have  96.023.  including 
Medicaid,  before  they  pinched  out  on  the 
taxpayers'  supplementation,  and  this  was  the 
[KMnt  that  seemed  to  me.  since  It  was  91 
percmt  of  where  our  payments  would  go. 
this  ought  to  be  looked  at  so  far  aa  the  State 
of  Oregon  la  concerned.  They  are  allowed  to 
stay  on  starting  at  too  high  a  level,  allowed 
to  stay  with  too  much  money  to  still  be 
receiving  a  public  subsidy. 

Senator  MtLim,  I  think  your  point  is  very 
well  taken. 

The  last  question  I  would  like  to  direct  to 
my  own  Governor. 

Tou  gave  us  some  figures  on  the  total 
ADC  recipients  now,  and  how  many  were 
forecast  by  HEW  and  how  many  your  own 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  forecast.  Could 
you  give  those  to  us  again? 

Governor  Rat.  Well,  Senator  Miller,  we 
have  approximately — 1  will  give  It  to  you 
rather  accurately,  93300  reclplenta  pres- 
ently. 

Senator  Mo-lek.  These  are  ADC  recipients? 

Governor  Rat.  ADC,  on  ADC. 

Senator  Mizxkb.  On  ADC. 

Does  that  include  other  welfare  recipients? 

Governor  Rat.  I  am  sorry,  that  is  the  total 
number,  not  Just  ADC. 

Senator  V^i  ■■■  Well,  we  have  used  thoae. 
The  total  number  of  welfare  reclplenta  in 
Iowa  is  93300. 

Governor  Rat.  Presently.  

Senator  Mn.T.K«,  Bow  many  did  HEW  in- 
dicate? 

Governor  Rat.  Tbey  estimated  383.000. 

Senator  Ma.L«i.  And  your  own  D^>art- 
ment's  estimate? 

Governor  Rat.  316300. 

Senator  Mn.i,xa.  316,000. 

The  033O0  are  actual  recipients? 

Governor  Rat.  Right. 

I  might  add  that  that  has  inoreased.  or 
our  ADC  rolls  have  Increased,  by  about  100 
percent  or  double,  they  have  doubled,  In  the 
past  five  years,  ao  our  experience  is  the  same 
as,  I  think,  the  other  Governors  have  experi- 
enced. _ 

Senator  Mxuxa.  Now.  we  have  92300  actual 
recipients  In  Iowa:  HEW  estimated  383,000 
OS  being  eligible.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of 
about  how  many  of  these  3B3.000  eligible 
would  become  actual  recipients?  I  ask  this 
question  because  this  is  one  thing  that  has 
caused  the  Committee  a  great  amount  of 
concern. 

We  have  been  given  figures  on  how  many 
sfe  Bctual  welfare  recipients,  and  then  we 
get  figures  on  how  many  would  be  eligible 
under  thla  bUl.  and  then  we  get  eatlmatea  of 
how  many  of  tbose  eligible  will,  in  fact,  be- 
come recipients,  and  It  is  pretty  fuaay. 

Do  you  have  any  Idea  of,  for  exaiiq>le. 
how  many  are  eligible  la  Iowa  now.  of  whom 
only  93300  are  reclplentsf 

Governor  Rat.  This  Is  part  of  what  I  Dtt- 


tloned  earlier  that  I  think  Uttle  or  almost 
no  research  has  been  done  In  this  area.  We 
do  not  know.  Commissioner  James  Oilman 
of  our  Social  Service  Department.  Is  sitting 
by  me,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to  refer 
the  question  to  blm. 

I  do  not  know  bow  many  would  actually 
become  recipients  If  this  program  were  adopt- 
ed, and  we  do  not  know  how  many  are  out 
in  the  field  right  now  who  could  qualify  to- 
day but  who  do  not. 

Mr.  GiUman. 

Mr.  GnxuAN.  Senator,  It  la  my  understand- 
ing that  from  a  very  small  survey  that  we 
made  in  Iowa  that  about  half  of  the  people 
who  are  eligible  for  the  ADC  rolls  today  have 
not  made  application  for  them,  for  whatever 
reason  We  do  not  know  whether  It  is  because 
they  feel  some  punitive  problem  with  ADC 
as  a  program  or  they  object  to  being  on  wel- 
fare or  tbey  sre  able  to  survive  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  money  at  the  present  time 
or  what  the  reasons  are.  but  it  would  appear 
there  are  about  half  the  people  who  are  eli- 
gible for  ADC  are  presently  on  our  rolls. 

Senator  Mn.LXX,  Tlien.  would  you  estimate 
on  that  basis  that  since  we  have  roughly 
283.000  eligible,  of  whom  only  92.000  are  re- 
cipients, that  HEW  estimate  of  283.000  eligi- 
ble, we  have  half  of  that,  140,000? 

Mr.  Gna.MAN.  Senator 

Senator  Mn.LXB.  Yes,  about  140.000  would 
be  recipients? 

Mr.  GnxMAM.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  will  have 
to  do  with  how  the  program  la  handled.  If 
It  Is  considered  as.  if  the  people  accept  it  as. 
a  welfare  program,  something  they  should 
not  be  on.  something  that  is  shameful  to  be 
on.  not  as  Social  Security,  for  instance,  they 
wont  go  on.  There  will  be  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  won't  go  on. 

In  our  State  we  had  a  sltuauon  which  ex- 
isted a  year  ago  last  February  where  we  had 
to  reduce  our  effort  In  the  Title  XTX  pro- 
gram. We  had  approximately  18,000  people, 
these  are  total  people  of  all  ages,  who  were 
eligible  for  the  medical  only  under  the  Title 
XIX  program. 

We  had  to  cut  the  medical  only  off  be- 
catise  of  the  expenditures  we  were  running. 

When  we  cut  these  18.000  people  off,  4.000 
of  those  people  immediately  applied  for  old 
age  asislstance.  TTiey  were  not  oa  old  age 
assistance  but  were  eligible  for  Medicaid,  and 
when  they  were  not  longer  available  for 
medical  assistance  tbey  Just  could  not  exist. 
and  they  applied  for  It. 

Tbey  did  not  apply  for  It  because  tliey  did 
not  want  to  be  known  as  someone  baving 
old  age  assistance.  Tbey  looked  on  welfare  ss 
not  being  a  way  of  life  that  they  wanted  to 
be  involved  in. 

The  point  is  that  4.000  of  the  18.000.  f<nd 
that  included  all  people  of  all  ages,  imme- 
diately went  on  old  age  asaistonce  rolls  with- 
in the  next  few  months,  which  resulted  fn — 
which  they  bad  to  do  in  order  to  get  the 
medical  assistance. 

Now,  they  were  forced  In  this  case  to  do 
so.  ao  we  know  there  are  lots  of  other  people 
who  were  eligible  for  old  age  assistance  at 
that  point  who  .^Imjay  were  not  choosing  to 
take  It.  and  we  think  the  same  thing  Is  true 
here,  and  we  think  the  same  thing  would  be 
true  of  the  working  poor.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  the  working  poor  who  would  not 
take  It  even  If  It  were  offered. 

Senator  **"'•*  My  time  Is  up.  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  more  question.  |ust  for  a  &g- 
uzv.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Can  you.  Mr.  Glllman.  tell  us  how  many  In 
Iowa  are  presently  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps  and  how  many  are  actually  receiving 
them? 

Mr.  GuxjSAN.  No,  air;  I  do  not  have  that 
information  with  me.  I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared to  supply  It.  We  have  about  &0  per- 
cent oi  our  public  aid  people  wbo  are  reoelv- 
tng  food  stamps  presently,  nie  exact  num- 
ber I  do  not  know. 

The  Cbaiucan.  I  wouM  mggmt.  Senator. 
after  we  have  made  the  rounds  of  the  other 
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SeMtors    II  you  h»ve  not  tlie  lnIorm»tlon 
Tou  would  1U«.  you  mlghl  Mk  the  Qovwnor 
01  your  S'Jte  to  mat.  wllh  you.  and  I  wlU  try 
lo  proTlde  you  wlUi  *  reportw  to  get  you  tae 
eddulooal    InroriMtlon   you   w»nt   ror    tJ>e 
record. 
ScDAtor  HarrU. 
Senator  Huaa.  Ttan*  you. 
I  won't  tate  up  more  Ume  with  quertloni 
I  will  eunply  say  to  Oovernor  Bearnes  and 
the  o;her  Governors  that  we  are  pleased  to 
have  you  here. 

Tou  have  made  a  meaningful  contrinu- 
uon  to  our  consideration  ot  this  hlU.  I  am 
particularly  impteased  with  what  I  agree  H 
Se  necessity  ol  the  FederalMailon,  total 
FederallMtlcn.  oj  this  wellare  progrim- 

I  do  noi  believe  you  can  bear  up  under  the 
twin  and  increasing  burdens  ol  education 
and  weli'are  I  UUnlt  we  need  a  unllorm  sys- 
tem and  II  we  are  going  to  make  the  deci- 
sions here,  and  if  there  are  not  going  to  be 
residence  requirements.  I  can  agree  with  that 
decision,  but  if  we  are  gouig  to  have  deci- 
sions Uke  that,  why.  It  seems  to  me.  thei* 
ough:  lo  be  a  Federal  system. 

Secondly.  I  would  say  that  1  am  particu- 
larly impressed  also  with  the  suggeeUon 
made  by  Governor  McCall.  in  porucular. 
about  the  necaalty  of  ooupUng  In  here  ex- 
panded work  opportuniuea.  It  wont  do  any 
good  to  talk  about  putUng  people  to  work 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  got  un- 
employment going  up  in  the  country  and 
reduced  numbers  of  ]oh«  available  to  people. 

So  I  think  we  really  ought  to  he  serious 
about  that,  the  suggesUons  that  have  been 
made  In  this  Committee  and  elsewhere  In  the 
Senate  lor  eipandlng  employment,  and  I 
think  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  you  aU  have 

had  to  say.  

Governor  IU\«KIS    Thank  you 

Senator  Hsaais.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CBAikjtiN.  Senator  Jordan.  

senator  JoanAK.  Thank  yon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
OOTsmor  H»m«a,  and  Oovemois.  I  want 
to  expras  my   appreciation   to  you  for  the 
contribution   you   have   made  to  our   testi- 
mony here    I  think  It  hae  been  subatantlal 

and  constructive.  

First  of  all.  the  reports  that  came  out  from 
your  OovemoTs'  Conference  to  the  effect  that 
the  Governors-  Oonlerence  endorsed  the  Fam- 
Uy  Assistance  Plan,  that  they  endorsed  the 
present  leglilaUon.  but  by  your  own  testl- 
bjony  It  fBa  to  me  that  you  have  ae  many 
mlsglrtngs  about  the  present  bill  «s  do  we 
as  membera  of  the  committee 

As  I  listened,  and  I  listened  very  Intently 
to  ail  of  your  testimony.  It  seems  to  me  I 
detected  a  common  denominator  running 
through  all  the  teetlmony.  No.  1.  t  think. 
we  are  all  agreed,  you  are  all  agreed,  that 
the  present  welfare  system  la  rery  bad.  we 
do  need  reform.  I  think  that  was  the  No.  1 
charactertstlc  of  all  of  the  testimony  we 
heard 

The  present  rate  of  Inereaaea  intolerable, 
some  of  you  oald.  and  statistics  do  bear  that 
out. 

Under  the  present  system  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  the  welfare  lowl  la  going  up  at  an 
Intolanbla  rate. 

Most  of  you  said  that  we  ahould  move  to- 
vud  IMaraUntloa  of  the  welfare  program 
because  of  the  need  for  uniformity  and  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  stays  In 
the  driver's  seat  and  called  the  signals  and 
gave  the  directions,  that  It  should  be  Feder- 
all2ed.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  U  no  provision  in  the  preaent  legisla- 
tion that  calls  for  a  complete  Federal  take- 
over. 

Tou  have  all  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  em- 
ployables, however  they  are  to  be  IdentlOed, 
should  have  no  alternative  but  to  work.  I 
think  several  of  you  stlesiid  that,  that  we 
must  not  completely  dlaeard  the  work  ethle 
which  has  stood  tcr  the  growth  of  this  ooun- 
try  for  lo  maaj  yean. 


I  think  you  agreed,  as  I  detect  from  your 
testimony,  that  we  should  have  some  trial 
runs  on  certain  aspvts  of  this  legislation 
before  its  complete  Implemenutlon.  Gov- 
ernor Heames  was  oepeclaUy  vocal  In  this 
respect. 

Now.  some  of  you  have  said  that,  perhaps. 
we  should  go  very  slow  and  we  should  not 
implement  the  mcluslon  of  the  working  poor 
at  this  time,  but  that  we  ahould  concen- 
trate on  the  existing  caseload  of  people  on 
relief  to  see  what  we  could  do  there. 

Several  of  you  mentioned  that  we  are  go- 
ing too  last  too  quickly,  and  since  the  time 
I  was  Governor  and  you  are  here  today  oa 
Governors.  I  see  that  the  general  problems 
have  not  changed. 

You  said  that  Governors  have  many  prob- 
lems with  HEW  In  the  promulgation  of  the 
rules  that  they  send  out  to  you.  and  you 
And  It  very  difficult  to  live  within  those  rules. 
and  sometimes  you  cannot  find  whether  the 
rules  are  bottomed  on  the  legislation — I  do 
not  think  you  said  that,  but  I  draw  on  my 
own  experience  for  that. 

I  am  not  gouig  to  put  any  quesUons  to 
you  directly  technlcaUy.  but  I  would  ask 
this,  because  I  got  the  Impression,  as  I  said. 
that  you  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
press  accounts  of  your  endorsement  of  the 
present  legislation. 

Governor  Hearnes.  could  you  tell  me  how 
many  of  your  Governor*  would  vote  If  they 
sat  up  on  this  side  of  the  tahle  foi  the 
House-passed  legislation  with  full  Imple- 
mentation now? 

Governor  HtAjmra.  Well.  Senator.  I  think 
those  who  would  read  the  bill  would  not  be 
for  it  In  Its  entirety. 

It  Is  a  little  unfair  question  to  me  to  speak 
for  all  of  them  because  Immediately  someone 
says,  -Why  are  you  speaking  for  me?  I 
would."  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  Governor  who  has  been 
Oovernor  very  long,  who  has  wreJUed  and 
grappled  and  fought  and  clawed  and  every- 
thing else  with  the  financial  problems  that 
we  have  m  our  State,  and  read  the  bUl  In  Its 
entirety.  I  do  not  believe  would  vote  tor  the 
bill,  aa  we  see  It.  at  this  particular  time. 
Governor  McCall.  Senator,  may  I  speak  on 

""t?  ^        ,       . 

Governor  HiaaNxa.  Tou  see.  he  already 
said  I  was  wrong,  but  you  asked  for  my 
opinion. 

Senator  JoaDiK.  Tea.  Governor  McCall. 
Governor  UcCsiJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
a  very  concrete  example  which  proved  what 
you  said  Is  right.  Governor,  because  we  made 
an   exhaustive  analysis  of  It   and   talked  to 
some  other  Governors  In  the  West,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  meeting  In  Sacramento 
on  the  weaknesses  and  dellclenolee  and  mis- 
calculations that  were  present  In  that  bill, 
and  we  had  every  Governor,  after  he  saw  our 
release,  say.  "I  wanted  to  send  my  team  over 
there,"   and   the  President   of   the   National 
Governors'  Oonference  said.    'Go  ahead  and 
make  It  SO  States. "  so  I  think  on  the  bill  that 
passed   the  House,   very  likely,   aa  you    say, 
Warren,  a  Governor  who  hs4  a  good  look  at 
It,  probably  every  Governor,  would  not  have 
ac<wpted   It   for   immediate   Implementation, 
and  there   were  people  who  raised  the  first 
point.  It  was  a  groat  charge,  that  wo  were  a 
stalking  horse  for  Oovernor  Reagan  gwttlng 
nd  of  Mr.  Finch,  which  was  not  true  at  all. 
Wo  Jusrt  did  our  homework  and  found  out 
It  had  these  dendendce  that  were  too  great. 
Senator   JoanaN.    I    think    you    did    your 
homework.  It  Is  evident  here  today,  and  It 
Is  a  compusnent  to  you  for  doing  It. 

Governor  HaAkJfaa.  Senator,  to  sum  It  up. 
If  you  would  have  read  the  nowsp«per»  you 
would  probably  have  been  for  It  If  you 
read  the  biu.  you  probably  would  have  boen 
against  It. 

Senator  Jasaw.  That  u  a  vnnr  nioelnet 
analyiut 

TeU  me  then,  and  I  wUl  more  on  here,  tell 
me  then,  moat  of  yon  have  acreed  that  yon 


need  some  trial  runs.  Two  of  you  have  vol- 
unteered your  States  as  guinea  pigs  for  trial 
runs,  and  I  suspect  others  would  have  sug- 
gested It  If  It  occurred  to  them,  and  they 
would  hav9  made  that  offer. 

TeU  mo.  how  many  of  you.  If  given  a 
choice,  would  vote  for  It  now  and  teat  It 
later,  and  how  many  of  you  would  teat  It 
arst  and  vote  for  It  later 

Oovernor  HxAanxa.  Well,  you  know  my  po- 
sition. I  would  test  It  first. 
Senator  JoaoAN.  And  would  go  for  It  later? 
Oovernor  Bxauixs.  I  do  not  know.  That  li 
according  to  how  the  tMUng  goes,  whether 
I  would  vote  for  it. 

Senator  Joanxn.  Well,  you  would  consider 
It  later. 
Oovernor  HxA»KkB.  Tea.  sir. 
senator  Joaosn.  Who  else  wants  to  speak 
to  that  question? 
Oovernor  Holiok.  Senator.  I  would   like 

to  flay 

Senator  Jo«dan.  Governor  Holton. 
Oovernor  Holton.  I  am  Unwood  Holton 
I  would  vote  for  It  if  I  were  up  there,  and  I 
have  the  only  alternative  you  describe,  that 
Is  the  House-passed  version  or  nothing  else 
because  It  does  have  some  of  the  IncenUveo 
built  In.  „  _       _,    ,. 

It  does  I  think,  have  the  overall  trend.  It 
would  help  the  overall  trend  of  increasing 
cools  to  come  down.  In  this  area  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  our  experience  between 
1SS6  and  1970  was  an  Increase  ol  176  percent 
under  the  present  law  That  Is  what  I  am  wor- 
ried about,  that  mcrease.  that  rate  of  In- 
crease, has  got  to  be  reduced,  and  I  think 
that  the  House-passed  version  has  those  work 
Incenuves. 

I  am  sorry  Senator  Talmadgo  bao  gone  he- 
cause  I  do  not  qtute  understand  what  be 
means  by  saying  that  the  bill  does  not  have 
work  incentlvea. 

It  picks  up  now  people,  which  I  happen  to 
think  IS  proper.  It  picks  up  the  working 
poor:  it  has  a  SO  percent  tax  aa  opposed  to 
the  present  100  percent  tax  on  any  private 
earnings.  That  would  apply  to  any  of  the 
people  who  are  not  now  employed,  who  are 
simply  on  welfare,  and  II  they  got  Into  the 
work! are  part  and  started  making  some  earn- 
ings that  Incentive  would  apply  to  them. 

For  every  dollar  they  earned  from  private 
sources,  they  would  get  60  cents  of  It.  Today 
they  do  not  get  any  of  It  because  It  la  taken 
right  out  of  welfare. 

Also  I  would  not  vote  for  putting  It  into 
effect  pursuant  to  what  I  uixlentand  l*  Sen- 
ator RlblcofTs  amendment,  and  conaldering 
It  later.  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  precluded, 
by  passing  It  now.  from  considering  It  later. 
You  look  at  the  test,  and  If  you  want  to 
make  the  amendments,  you  can  do  It  at  that 
time. 

I  think.  Senator,  that  It  Is  critical  that  we 
get  a  bill.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  any  bill. 

Senator  Joansw.  I  am  glad  you  corrected 
that  because  you  left  that  impression  that 
you  would  take  any  bill. 

Governor  Bolton.  Well.  Governor  Hearnes 
said  that;  I  want  to  correct  that.  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  any  blU.  I  do  think  the  pres- 
ent bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  If  you 
gentlemen  oould  amend  It  further  to  provide 
more  work  inoontlves  for  thoee  who  are  not 
presently  employed,  that  la  whore  your  lank 
of  Incentive  Is,  the  only  Incentive  there  Is 
Is  to  register,  and  If  you  can  figure  out  acme 
way  to  create  some  Incentive  there  for  those 
who  are  able  to  work.  then.  fine. 

But  you  are  looking  at  a  relatively  small 
category  because  those  who  are  able,  accord- 
ing to  the  sutlstlcs.  are  small.  Many  of  them 
are  mother*.  I  think  they  would  like  to  work. 
Their  problem  la  day  care  centers  and  there 
you  may  want  to  beef  that  up  some. 

Governor  Ucht.  Senator 

Senator  JotoAM.  Tea. 

Oovomor  Lzcbt.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt, 
of  ooiuse.  Implicit  In  your  queetlon  is  mat 
w«  althar  have  ihla  bill  or  no  bUl  at  all. 
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I  would  like  to  believe  that  thkt  U  not 
tbe  case.  Moreover.  I  would  like  to  take  tbe 
position  Uiac  the  Ckiveraon  bave  never  aup- 
ported,  ee  I  understand  it,  the  Presldent'e 
proposal  at  tbe  Oovernon'  Conference. 

The  position  of  the  Oovemora  which  they 
have  taken,  tbe  position  that  I  urge  upon  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  U  that  built  into  this 
bill  Khould  be  a  more  realistic  floor  or  cell- 
ing, however  you  put  It.  plus  an  eventual 
recogoltlon  ol  a  phased  takeover  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  and  if  you  were  to  say 
to  me.  U  this  bill  the  bill  you  want.  I,  by  all 
the  best  figures  I  can  determine,  feel  that  it 
would  not  be  very  meaningful  or  helpful  to 
tbe  State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  leave  here  suggesting  there  is  no 
other  alternative. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  arg\unents 
that  the  Governors  have  made  out  of  years 
of  painful  experience  would  make  some  kind 
of  favorable  impression  upon  you  so  that 
you  would  look  towards  a  better  floor.  If 
there  has  to  be  one,  and  an  eventual  take- 
over. 

Senator  Jokoan.  That  is  why  we  are  getting 
your  valued  experience  here.  But  the  merits 
of  this  bill,  as  they  came  from  the  bouse, 
are  so  fragile  that  It  won't  stand  another 
trip  around  the  track,  and  if  we  have  got  to 
grab  It  and  grab  something  now.  maybe  we 
hud  better  take  another  look,  but  we  had 
better  teat  It  before  we  Implement  It. 

Govemcr  Hearnes.  Senator,  Medicaid — I 
keep  coming  back  to  the  same  thing — Is  the 
be*t  experience  that  a  Governor  could  have 
hJd  where  Medicaid  was  rushed  into,  and 
then  Congress  wanted  to  take  another  look. 
and  It  16  not.  as  some  would  like  to  propose, 
that  yuu  can  back  up  after  a  bill  Is  tn  eflect 
and  people  have  bad  a  taste  of  a  certain  part 
of  welfare,  to  come  back  and  say  that  you 
cannot  have  It  any  more. 

I  talked  to  Governor  Rockefeller  many 
times  on  the  corrections  he  had  to  make  In 
New  York  on  this  Medicaid  provision,  and  It 
Is  Just  not  that  easy.  I  would  rather  for  them 
not  to  have  It  than  to  have  It  and  then  take 
It  way  from  them,  ts  what  I  am  trying  to  t&y. 

Governor  McCall.  In  answer.  Senator,  and 
Blr.  Chairman,  to  yoiir  question,  so  far  as 
Oregon  i&  concerned  with  the  suggestions  we 
made  tor  amendment,  if  those  were  met.  and 
those  problems  were  met.  maybe  not  in  the 
precise  way  we  suggested,  why.  them,  we 
woiUd  cake  a  poeltlon  we  would  vote  for  the 
bill. 

But  we  are  stUl  saying  we  have  enough 
doubta  that  were  raised  that,  perhaps,  the 
pilot  experimentation  plant  might  be  a  way 
of  getting  In  so  that  we  go  In  wltb  our  eyes 
open  and  move  along  Instead  of  buying  a  pig 
In  a  poke.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  JoaoAH.  Of  course,  you  understand 
our  problem:  If  we  went  Into  oonference  in- 
c»>rporatlng  every  suggeetlon  you  made  here, 
we  BtUl  have  got  an  adamant  House  dedi- 
cated to  the  bin  they  passed,  so  It  Is  conse- 
quently going  CO  end  up  with  a  compromise 
some  place  In  between. 

X  have  a  sli^nal  that  my  time  la  up.  I  would 
like  to  hear  frosn  the  Oovsraor  of  Iowa, 
please. 

Governor  Rat.  Senator,  since  I  tblnk  your 
question  was  directed  to  all  of  us.  I  would 
like  to  comment  by  saying  that  I  tblnk  all 
of  us  have  had  some  catastrophic  experl- 
ecces  with  the  Medicaid  program,  as  Gov- 
ernor Hearnes  says,  but  It  was  a  n««  pro- 
gram. 

Welfare  is  not  a  new  program.  We  now  all 
agree  that  the  rate  we  are  going  at  right 
now  we  are  going  to  bankrupt  the  States, 
we  are  going  down  the  wrong  direction  and 
It  has  to  be  turned  around. 

If  we  wait  untU  we  Qxkd  a  bUl  that  U 
satisfactory  in  all  respects  In  this  oompU* 
cated  area  to  aU  of  us,  satisfactory  to  evary- 
one,  we  will  never  bare  a  bill,  and  it  would 
Be«m  to  me  that  our  purpose  In  appearing 
here  and  In  our  purpose  In  taking  your  tune 
to  listen  to  us  Is  to  find  ways  tn  which  tfte 


bUl  which  Is  before  you  might  be  altered 
or  changed  or  xaodifled  so  that  It  would  be 
a  workable  bill. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree,  as  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think,  hss  said,  if  it  can  be  done  on 
a  trial  basis  this  made  some  sense.  But  In 
any  event.  I  think.  It  is  terribly  important 
that  we  start  the  change  tbat  oomee  about, 
whether  It  be  through  this  bill  or  some 
other  bill.  This  seeme  to  be  the  one  right 
now  tbat  has  the  momentum. 

The  Chaxsman.  I  would  Just  like  to  docu- 
ment what  Governor  Heames  said,  he  may 
noc  have  the  figures  in  mind,  that  Medicaid 
amendment  was  sold  to  ui  in  ldfl£  on  the 
theory  that  It  would  go  to  cost  >238  million 
a  year,  that  is  Federal  money,  that  would 
he  the  Federal  costs. 

This  year,  and  mind  you.  every  amend- 
ment we  have  put  on  there  has  been  not  to 
increase  tbe  costs  but  for  the  puri>ose  of 
holding  them  down  ever  since  tbat  time, 
and  this  Is  the  year  1970,  and  In  this  year 
the  costs  are  •2.650,000.000,  and  the  States 
are  having  to  match  that  money.  I  see  the 
Governor  nodding. 

Governor  Hearnes  We  do. 

The  Chairhak-  That  ts  the  kind  of  thing. 
If  I  were  you  as  a  Governor.  I  would  sort 
of  be  careful  about^  and  coming  in  here 
end  asking  for  a  program  where  It  looks  as 
though  you  are  going  to  get  some  help,  and 
by  the  time  you  get  through  you  are  having 
to  match  all  of  this,  with  the  courts  celling 
you,  you  are  having  to  put  paople  on  the  rolla 
you  do  not  want  to  put  on.  where  It  is  cost- 
ing ten  times  what  It  is  estimatAd  to  cost, 
even  though  we  are  trying  to  pass  laws, 
trying  to  keep  the  costs  down. 

Senator  Byrd. 

Senator  Byso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  Join  with  tbe  Committee  In  wel- 
coming tbe  Governors  this  morning. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  most  helpful  session. 
I  was  most  Interested  in  Governor  Heames' 
testimony  and  in  the  questions  put  by  Sen- 
ator Jordan.  Many  of  the  questions  that  Sen- 
ator Jordan  directed  to  the  wiinesscs  are 
questions  which  canu  to  my  mind,  so  I  will 
not  repeat  them,  but  X  would  like  to  say  to 
Governor  Heames  tbat  his  teetlmony  is  a 
breath  of  fresh  al£^to  tbe  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  have  been  listening  to  testimony  on  this 
Mil  before  this  Committee  for  four  or  five 
months,  and  I  think  Governor  Baamas  is 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  mentioned  the 
importance  of  the  cost  fsctor,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  vitally  Important  factor. 

Until  this  morning  most  witnesses  consid- 
ering this  bill  had  neglected  tbat  aspect  of 
the  bill  entirely.  So,  Governor  Hearties.  I 
want  to  oommend  you  for  focusing  attention 
on  what  X  think  Is  a  vitally  Impcutant  factor. 

I  think  It  is  well  at  this  point  that  the 
record  show  tbat  the  Federal  costs  for  wet- 
fare  for  fiscal  1970  were  $4*  billion.  It  Is 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cauon  and  Welfare,  that  If  this  bUl  U  enacted 
in  its  present  form  the  ooets  for  welfare,  Fed- 
eral coats  for  welfare,  for  fiscal  1972,  will  be 
•II  .8  billion. 

Now.  tbe  Senator  from  Vlxslnla  has  not 
made  a  declaloQ  on  this  blU,  and  I  am  keep- 
ing uncommitted  aa  It. 

I  tJiinfc  our  present  system  nrast  b« 
changed.  It  Is  outdated.  It  needs  to  be  mod* 
emlaed.  But  in  any  changes  that  we  make 
I  think  It  Is  very  Important  that  they  be  for 
the  better  and  not  for  tbe  worse,  because  this 
country  must  live  for  a  long  time  with  what- 
ever le«:ialation  this  Congreas  adopts  in  re- 
gard to  welfare. 

I  was  Interested  also  to  loam  this  mcruing 
tbat  tbe  Oovemors'  Oonference.  as  1  under- 
stazul  It,  did  not  spaclflcaily  endorse  BJ&. 
16811.  I  am  correct  in  tbat.  am  I  not.  Gov- 
ernor Heames  r 

Oovernor  Rasasna.  Tea.  Let  the  reoord  show 
X  sin  saytBf  no,  they  did  not.  I  am  shaking 
my  baad  and  It  is  bard  to  show  on  tba  record. 


Senator  Btsd.  I  thank  tbe  dlstlngulsbad 
Oovernor. 

I  notice  that  Governor  Bearnes  says  on 
page  four  of  his  statement  that  workability 
of  tbe  entire  new  welfare  program  is  still 
to  be  proved,  and  most  certainly  that  Is  an 
accurate  statement. 

Then  I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  mwlt. 
Oovernor,  in  your  feeling  that  a  testing  pe- 
riod would  be  helpful,  and  after  the  testing 
period  the  legislation  could  be  placed  into 
eflect  If  positive  results  are  obtained. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  feel  that  before  em- 
barking on  a  program  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Educatloo.  and  Wellare.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson  stated  before  this  Committee  would 
be,  U,  both  Imaginative  and  costly:  before 
doing  that  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  puoc 
project  and  to  do  some  testing  to  be  oertain 
that  we  are  on  sound  ground;  la  that 
basically  your  position? 

Governor  Hxasmes.  Tes.  sir;  ax>d  I  do  not 
know  how  the  test  would  be  undertaken, 
but  I  would  hope  that  It  would  be  overseen 
by  people  who,  either  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Bouse — In  other  words,  they  have 
had  testa  from  HEW  which  they  said  worked 
in  other  States,  which  I  disagreed  and  said 
tbey  would  not  work  In  my  State,  and  yet 
they  said  it  worked,  so  I  am  not  up  here  as 
an  antl-H£W.  please  don't  get  me  wrong  on 
tbat,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  Just  believe  there  Is  a  viewpoint  In  on* 
place  that  is  not  always  shared  In  another. 
Is  what  I  am  trying  to  say  in  as  nice  a  way 
as  I  can. 

Senator  Btbo.  I  want  to  say  a^jaln  tbat  2 
have  not  made  a  decision  on  this  bill.  I  want 
to  work  with  the  Coounlttee. 

We  hope  that  some  reasonable  program 
could  be  developed  to  modernize  our  prea- 
ent welfare  sj'Stem.  X  think  the  testimony  of 
tbe  Oovemors  this  morning  has  been  moat 
helpful,  and  I  thank  you  for  being  here. 

J  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Cbujescan.  Thank  you. 

Gentlemen.  I  appreciate  yotir  statements 
here  today.  If  this  thing  Is  to  be  tzled.  If  wa 
are  to  try  this,  or  some  alternatives  to  It, 
I  believe  It  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  certain  people  who.  In  all  probability, 
will  do  all  tbey  can  to  keep  a  good  man  from 
working. 

We  have  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
organlaatlon  In  here  a  year  or  so  ago  pulling 
a  sit-down  strike  In  this  Oommlttee  room 
protesting  against  the  proposal  tbat  people 
be  asked  to  aooept  work  or  training,  and  I 
assume  any  plan  whereby  we  try  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work  wUl  have  their  active  effort  Bo 
see  that  It  does  not  work,  to  try  to  outka  it 
xinpopular. 

Tbat  group  In  some  cities,  such  as  mine, 
I  am  told,  passed  the  word  that  people  were 
not  to  be  counted  for  census  purposes  and 
not  to  cooperate  wltb  tbe  Census  takers. 

They  would  go  all  out  for  their  program, 
I  would  assume.  Tbey  will  do  whatever  tbey 
can  to  defeat  any  effort  to  put  wtifare  redp- 
tentfi  to  work. 

9ut  some  of  us  are  concerned  about  tba 
proposed  costs,  in  addition  to  tbe  Senator, 
even  though  I  must  say  It  Is  not  the  M  bil- 
lion thst  shakes  this  Senator  up  as  mucli 
as  some  of  the  altematlvee. 

For  example,  we  will  be  offered  a  proposal 
to  raise  that  gieoo  to  tSflOO.  Tbat  would  put 
76  million  Americans  on  the  welfare  rcJla, 
and  we  will  be  offared  UiM  walfara  rights 
proposal  before  this  Is  over  wltb  to  raise 
•16O0  to  •&600.  I  am  told  t2iat  would  pot 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  people  la 
the  United  States  on  the  welfare  roUs. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  OovwBfln  if  you 
are  in  suporx  of  those  two  propasala. 

OoremcH-  BxaaHss.  Well.  X  might  In  IftTX 
Senator,  J  wlU  be  out  of  oflVoe  then,  but 
right  now.  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  sny — asri- 
oualy.  I  do  not  believe  any— Governor  would 
be  thinking  in  Carus  o<  those  Ogurea. 

Oovernor  Rar.  Z  was  Just  gotng  to  a^.  Mr. 
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Cbalnnui.  which  might  be  dlfrMeln*  for  « 
moment.  th»t  In  our  Stat*  wo  do  h«v«  a 
requirement  that  motheis  Identify  the 
fMhets.  hut  I  Just  wanted  you  to  Imow.  being 
one  who  heUeirea  th«t  d>ddle>  ought  to  sup- 
port Bddlee.  If  you  have  »ny  propoeed  legla- 
uoon  th»t  wUI  brip  In  thl»  regard,  t  want  to 
support  It. 

The  CBAiMMAK.  Thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen.  

WeU  now.  If  any  of  you.  as  you  may  very 
weU  want  to.  would  Ulte  to  provide  some- 
thing to  comment  on  or  add  to  questions  or 
answers  that  ha»e  appeared  or  have  occurred 
to  you  while  you  were  here,  we  will  he  glad 
to  have  that  for  the  recort. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  last 
app^aranc*  of  a  panel  from  the  Oovemors' 
Conference  was  on  the  tax  reform  blU  which 
was  on  the  proposal  of  taUng  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  and  I  think  the  Oret  vote 
In  the  committee  was.  I  beUeve.  a  unanimous 
vote  to  go  along  with  you.  or  almost  unani- 
mous, to  accept  the  recommendaUon  of  the 
oovemors'  Conference  In  that  regard.  So  that 
where  the  Conference  was  unanimous.  I  think 
you  received  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
approval  of  the  Committee. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  are  completely 
unanimous  In  what  you  are  recommending 
today,  but  I  think  you  have  given  us  aome 
very  ilne  Ideas  and  some  very  fine  sugges- 
tlons,  and  we  very  much  appreciate  your 
appearance  here  today 
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Mr.  WILLIAMa  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  repeat  again,  that  II 
these  Btatementg  by  the  Governors  con- 
ititute  an  endorsement  of  the  family  as- 
sistance plan.  I  hope  they  never  try  to 
endorse  a  bffl  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  Governors 
made  very  strong  arguments  against  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  read  excerpts  from 
the  testimony,  and  Senators  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  When  Governor 
Heames,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  was  testifying  before 
the  Finance  Committee  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Jordah  as  to  his  poel- 
tlon  on  HH.  16311: 

Oovemor  HaA»Ma».  Senator,  to  sum  It  up. 
If  you  would  have  read  the  newspapers  joa 
would  probably  have  been  for  It.  If  you  read 
the  bUl.  you  probably  would  have  been 
against  It- 

Senator  JOBDajf.  That  Is  a  very  suocmot 
analysis.  „ 

Tell  me  then,  and  I  will  move  on  here,  ten 
me  then,  moat  o«  you  have  agreed  that  you 
need  some  trial  runs.  Two  ot  you  have  volun- 
teered your  States  ss  guinea  pigs  for  trial 
runs  and  I  suspect  othere  would  have  sug- 
gested It  If  It  occurred  to  them,  and  they 
would  have  made  that  offer. 

TeU  me.  how  many  of  you,  U  given  a  cboloe. 
would  vote  for  It  now  and  test  It  Uter.  and 
bow  many  of  you  would  test  It  flnt  and  vote 

for  It  later?  ^  

Oovernor  Hisawrs  WeU.  ytm  know  my 
position.  I  would  test  It  fl»t. 

Later,  as  appearing  on  page  3390  of 
the  committee  bearings  there  appean 
the  following  coUoquj-  between  Senator 
Bras  of  Virginia  and  Governor  Heames: 
Senator  Bran.  I  was  Interested  also  to 
learn  this  morning  that  the  Oovemors*  Con- 
ference, as  r  understand  It.  did  not  ^>«- 
cincaUy  endorse  HJl.  I8S11.  I  am  correct 
in  that    am  I  not.  Oovemor  Hearaee? 

Oovemor  Hiaairaa.  Tee.  Let  record  show 
I  am  saying  no.  tlwy  did  not.  1  am  shaMng 
my  bead  and  it  U  hard  to  show  on  the  reooid. 

That  Is  the  so-called  endoraement  of 
the  Mil  that  the  Senator  from  New  Tot* 
la  explaining. 


For  example.  I  read  from  page  3380 
and  3381  of  the  testimony  of  Goverora 
Heames  and  McCall  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions by  Senator  JoaoAM.  II  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose 1  would  like  to  put  this  In  the 
RicoRD  because  I  think  It  important  that 
tills  record  be  clear. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFP1CE31.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
read  the  testimony  of  these  two  Gover- 
nors as  appearing  on  pages  3280  and 
3281  of  the  committee  hearings: 

senator  Josdah.  I  am  not  going  to  put 
any  quesuons  to  you  dlrecUy  technically,  but 
I  would  ask  this,  because  I  got  the  Impres- 
sion, as  I  said,  that  you  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  press  accoimU  of  your  en- 
dorsement of  the  proeent  legislation. 

Oovemor  Beamea.  could  you  tall  me  how 
many  of  your  Oovemors  wotlld  vote  If  they 
sat  up  on  this  side  of  the  table  for  the 
House-passed  leglslaUon  with  full  Imple- 
mentation now? 

Oovemor  HlASJtls.  Well,  Senator.  I  think 
those  who  would  read  the  blU  would  not  bo 
for  It  In  Its  entirety. 

It  Is  a  Uttle  unfair  question  to  me  to 
speak  for  all  of  them  because  Immediately 
someone  says,  "Why  are  you  speaking  for  me? 
I  would."  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  Oovemor  who  has  been  a 
Oovemor  very  long,  who  has  wrestled  and 
grappled  and  fought  and  clawed  end  every- 
thing else  with  the  financial  problems  that 
we  have  In  our  State,  and  read  the  bUl  In  Its 
entirety.  I  do  not  believe  would  vote  for  the 
bill,  ss  we  see  It.  at  this  particular  time. 

Oovemor  McCau..  Senator,  may  I  speak  on 
that? 

Oovemor  HaASWRS.  Tou  see.  he  already  said 
I  was  wrong,  but  you  asked  for  my  opinion- 
Senator  JoaoAN.  Yes.  Oovemor  McGall. 
Governor  McCali..  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
a  very  concrete  example  which  proved  what 
you  said  Is  right.  Governor,  because  we  made 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  it  and  talked  to 
some  other  Oovemors  In  the  West,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  meeting  In  Sacramento 
on  the  weakneesM  and  deficiencies  and  mls- 
calulatlons  that  were  present  In  that  bui. 
and  we  had  every  Oovemor.  after  he  saw  our 
release,  say,  "I  wanted  to  send  my  team  over 
there."  and  the  President  ot  the  National 
Oovemors'  Conference  said.  "Oo  ahead  and 
make  It  60  States,"  so  1  think  on  the  blU  that 
passed  the  House,  very  Ukely.  aa  you  say. 
Warren,  a  Oovemor  who  had  a  good  look  at 
It.  probably  every  Oovemor.  vrould  not  have 
accepted  It  for  Immediate  Implementation. 
and  there  were  people  who  raised  the  first 
point.  It  wss  a  great  charge,  that  we  were 
a  stalking  horse  for  Oovemor  Reagan  getting 
nd  of  Mr.  Pinch,  which  was  not  true  at  all. 
We  Just  did  our  homework  and  found  out 
It  had  these  deficiencies  that  were  too  great. 
Senator  JosnAN.  I  think  you  did  your 
homework.  It  Is  evident  here  today,  and  It 
18  a  compliment  to  you  for  doing  It. 


the  father  be  out  of  the  house  to  participate 
m  the  supplemsntatlon  at  all,  and  If  there 
was  a  meaningful  partSdpaBon  with  a  look 
to  the  future  for  Federal  takeover  then,  of 
course,  we  could  see  some  meaningful  re- 
sults out  of  this  btll. 

But  I  cannot  come  down  to  this  Finance 
Committee  and  say  to  you  that  I  will  sup- 
port a  bill— not  that  you  need  that  from 
me— but  what  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  I  can- 
not say  that  knowing  what  our  welfare  costa 
are.  and  knowing  that  when  you  put  this  bill 
Into  effect  It  Is  not  going  to  be  meaningful 
for  Rhode  Island  at  all. 

Senator  Mnxis.  I  appreciate  that  response 
very  much.  You  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the 
problems  that  several  of  us  have  here  with 
the  bill  as  It  now  stands. 


I  next  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Governor 
Llcht,  as  appearing  on  page  3387.  Sena- 
tor Mnxra  had  Just  asked  him  a  ques- 
Uon 


Oovemcw  liicBT-  I  do  not  want  to  pesalst 

In  the  dialogue  becaxise  really  there  are  otfa« 
Gowwnors.  and  I  do  not  vcant  to  abuse  my 
privilege  here,  but  to  respond  quickly  to 
that  by  saying  11.  In  fact,  the  family  aaslM- 
ance  plan  here  was  at  a  level  higher  than 
the  iieoo  and  did  not.  for  example.  perUrt- 
pate  with  rM  on  t2ie  supplementation  of  30 
percent  btst  on  a  higher  basis,  and  tf.  In  fact, 
the  fMtfal  Oovemmant  did  not  require  that 


I  am  reading  some  of  the  quoUtlons  of 
these  Governors,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  my  friend  from  New  York 
read  the  whole  transcript  because  1  think 
he  wlU  reach  the  same  conclusion  I  did. 
If  one  Just  reads  beyond  press  releases 
from  the  White  House  bragging  about 
the  measure  and  reads  the  bUl  he  will 
reach  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  most  of  those  who  have  read 
the  bill  are  fearful  that  they  cannot 
support  It. 

I  quote  further  from  the  statement  of 
Governor  Heames.  Governor  Hearnes 
was  the  chairman  ot  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference. ^        ,  _,. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
like to  interrupt,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  mind  putting  the  marked 
copy  into  the  Ricord.  I  did  not  know  he 
was  going  to  read  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  WeU.  I 
can  read  these  at  another  time.  Rather 
than  put  it  in  the  Ricord.  I  would  like 
Senators  to  hear  it.  The  statements  of 
these  Govemors  were  certainly  not  an 
endorsement.  I  realize  I  am  speaking 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  be  has  been  patient. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle appearing  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday.  September  11.  1970.  entitled 
"Oovemors  Wary  of  Nixon  Welfare  BUl" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RiicotD. 
aa  foUows: 

IFrom  the  WMhlngton  Post.  Sept    11,  IB701 
OovaaHosa  Waav  or  Kixow  Wa,rAa«  Bnx 

(By  Hen  Rlngle) 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Oovemor's 

Conference  yesterday  denied  reports  that  the 

conference  endorsed  President  Nixon's  wel- 

fsre  programs. 

Oov.  warren  P.  Heames  of  Mlsaourl  tsetl- 
fled  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  the  last  scheduled  hearings  on  the  Fsm- 
Uy  Assistance  Plan. 

Committee  Chairman  Russell  B.  liOng  (D- 
La.)  doeant  want  to  hold  any  more  hearings 
on  the  FAP,  because  the  Democrats  plan  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  by  Oct.  a. 
Other  committee  membera  want  to  hear 
more  t«tlmony.  and  there  may  be  time  after 
the  scheduled  Social  Security  hearings  end 
Sept.  3S- 

Haamea  told  the  conunlttaa  that  the  FAP 
"U  a  st»p  toward  the  position  supported  by 
the  governors"  at  their  Lake  of  the  Oearka 
meetmg  last  month,  but  said  reports  that 
the  conference  had  endorsed  the  present  FAP 
bUl  were  Incorrect. 


X 
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WAjrra  tnnvoaiarT 
"Anyone  who  has  twad  the  bUl  >U  the  way 
Uuougb  irould  vote  against  It  as  It  now 
stands."  said  Beamea. 
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"It  does  not  etnke  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  Is  to  try  to  bring  about  uniform- 
ity In  application  of  the  (welfare)  laws  and 
Hi*  rulea  so  there  can  bs  equal  treatment 
of  the  poor.  IrrespecUve  of  their  geographlo 
location. 

"This  can  only  be  achieved  by  fuU  federal 
financing  and  full  federal  direction." 

Heames  was  fi&nked  by  Oovs.  Robert  D. 
Bay  of  Iowa.  Llnwood  Holton  of  Virginia, 
Frank  Llcht  of  Rhode  Island  and  Tom  McCall 
of  Oregon,  as  he  testified  on  the  House- 
passed  PAP  bill,  which  President  NLxon  has 
called  the  most  Important  piece  of  domestic 
legislation  In  his  program. 

The  measure  would  generaUy  provide  for 
a  ml^lr""*"  Income  of  S1.600  for  a  family  of 
four,  standardize  payment  and  ellglblUty  pro- 
cedures nationwide  and  provide  "work  Incen- 
tives" requiring  welfare  recipients  to  register 
at  an  employment  agency  or  sign  up  for  vo- 
cational training  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
aid. 

BOLTON  roa  XT 
The  govemors.  however,  said  the  bill 
doesnt  go  far  enough  In  any  of  those  areas. 
Worst  of  all.  they  said.  It  continues  to  make 
the  Btatea  partly  responsible  financially  for 
programs  over  which  they  have  no  direct 
controL 

The  only  governor  urging  passage  of  the 
present  bUl  wss  Bolton,  who  said  "the  rate 
of  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  preeent  wel- 
fare system  .  .  .  has  the  smaller  cities 
against  the  financial  wall." 

The  FAP  blU.  while  not  perfect  In  other 
rMpects.  would  at  least  reUeve  that  "Intoler- 
able" Bltuatlon.  be  said. 

"I  urge  you  to  report  out  a  bUl;  let  us  get 
something."  he  said.  "We  have  no  means  to 
handle  the  flnanrlal  bankruptcy  ot  the 
cities." 

The  other  govemors,  however.  caJled  first 
for  stronger  work  incentives,  an  Increase  In 
the  Sl.flOO  minimum  Income  and  general 
caution  In  expanding  the  ooveiage  of  the 
plan  too  quickly. 

Money  the  administration  would  spend  to 
extend  the  welfsre  system  to  some  14  mll- 
Uon  additional  persons,  mostly  the  working 
poor,  "could  be  used  to  better  advantage  In 
shoring  up  other  aspects  of  the  bill." 
Beamessald. 

"It  occurs  to  ma  that  th«  administration 
has  simply  picked  a  figure  out  of  the  air — 
aome  S4.1  billion— and  attempts  to  compress 
too  many  major  and  ooetly  reforms  Into 
this  figure."  he  said. 

Rhode  Island's  Ucht.  while  calling  wel- 
fare reform  long  overdue,  was  similarly 
skeptical  about  specifics  of  the  Nixon  plan. 
"I  must  suggest."  he  said,  "that  to  rec- 
ognize a  national  rssponslblUty  without 
meaningful  standards  and  'without  sufficient 
funding  Is  simply  to  espouse  another  Ideal 
without  giving  It  substance  and  without 
affoiming  ah  obUgatloh  to  carry  It  through." 
"You  seem  to  have  ss  many  misgivings 
about  this  bUl  as  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee." said  Sen.  Everett  B  Jordan  {D- 
H.O.).  "If  the  menu  of  this  bill  sre  so 
fragile  It  vront  stand  another  trip  around 
the  track,  then  we  better  take  another  look 
at  It." 

Long  questioned  the  govemors  on  their 
feelings  about  Including  In  the  blU  a  pro- 
vision he  fsvors  requiring  unmarried  moth- 
ere  to  name  the  fathers  of  their  children. 

Heames  said  the  women  sometlmea  can- 
not tell  who  the  father  la. 

"It  occure  to  me."  boomed  Long,  "Hhat  we 
could  ask  them  for  their  best  guess!" 

Ben.  Barry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  In  a  speech  at  his 
campaign  fclek-oS  last  night  m  Richmond, 
expressed  a  number  of  misgivings  about  the 
Admlnlscratlon  plan. 

He  said  It  ahouM  Include  more  work  In- 
centives, expressed  fear  that  the  guaranteed 
Inooms  level  would  continually  Increase, 
said   It  would  contribute   to  inflation  and 
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warned  th&t  It  would  add  extensively  to  the 
number  of  fninllles  on   welfare. 

"I'm  not  yet  convlnoed  we  can  reverse  the 
trend  toward  a  welfaxe  atale  by  Increulxis 
tbe  number  of  people  on  weUafe  .  .  . ."  he 
said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  received 
by  me  today  from  Governor  EUington  of 
Tennessee  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TsMNsassx  Exxcnrtra  CHAicsia, 

Naahville.  September  8. 1970. 
Hon.  John  3.  Wzlliaus, 

U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  BuiUtifig.  Wash- 
inffton,  D.C. 
Deab  SzMAToa  WnxzAMS:  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
proposed  PamUy  Aselstanoe  Act  (BJl.  16311). 
prepared  by  my  staff  In  the  Office  of  Urban 
and  Pederal  Affaire,  with  the  sssUtanoe  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  tJhe 
Department  of  PubUc  Health. 

Should  this  proposed  Act  be  enacted  in  Its 
present  form  U  will  have  far-reaching  effect* 
on  tbe  budget  and  revenues  of  the  Siate  of 
Tennessee.  Aa  studlea  by  many  suT'^s  con- 
firm, the  burden  of  these  new  demands  would 
impose  upon  State  financial  resources  Is  un- 
certain. Our  an&lyBls,  likewise,  has  Indicated 
that  the  probable  additional  cost  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  could  range  between  %1  million 
and  •ao  million  in  the  first  year.  We  are  dis- 
turbed that  the  ambiguities  In  the  proposed 
programs  preclude  more  precise  analysis. 

Your  attention  la  directed  to  the  dlscxis- 
slon  In  the  staff  report  of  poaaible  costs  in 
the  areas  of  medical  asslEtanee  benefits, 
manpower  training  and  employment  servlCdS, 
and  the  adult  assistance  categories.  It  would 
eeem  that  Congress  might  give  attention  to 
reinforcing  the  security  clause  of  Section  602 
to  the  effect  that  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  as* 
mme  all  of  the  states'  future  pubUo  assist- 
ance expenditures  in  excess  of  their  Fiscal 
197 1  spending  for  those  purpoaes. 

Tou  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  the  legis- 
lation before  you  increases  the  responalbUi- 
tlee  of  the  states  while  actuaUy  decreasing 
their  participation  in  poUcy-maklng.  If  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  is  to  exerolae  more  and 
more  authority,  it  should.  In  our  view,  be 
wlUlng  to  accept  a  commensurate  portion  of 
rwponslbUity.  I,  therefore,  continue  to  feel 
that  tbe  Pederal  Government  should  totally 
fund  the  public  assistance  syvtem  In  tbe 
United  States.  The  states  cannot  continue 
to  be  bound  by  criteria  and  standards  which 
are  Mtabllshed  externally  without  due  con- 
sultation. A  public  welfare  system  which 
diminishes  the  authority  of  the  states  whUo 
increasing  our  responslbDltles  Is  wholly  un- 
acceptable. 

In  light  of  the  many  uncertainties  of  the 
proposed  legislation— which  I  understand  are 
also  of  serious  concern  to  other  states  which 
have  evaluated  the  bin— it  wotild  eeem  to  me 
that  a  two-year  trial  of  the  system  In  se- 
lected states  would  be  more  destrable  than 
Immediate  implementation  of  the  programs 
authorlBed  by  the  proposed  Act. 

I  trot  that  the  aUacbed  report  will  be  of 
aaalstance  to  yon  in  your  evaluation  of  the 
proposed  welfare  reforms  and  in  ycwr  delib- 
erations in  comnUttee  azul  on  the  floor.  If  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  caU  on 
me. 

ancertfy.  

Mr.  WnXIAMS  ol  Delaware.  I  ahaU 
read  Just  two  paragraphs  from  the  let- 
ter of  tbe  Oovemor  of  Teonessee. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
call  this  an  endonement? 


Should  this  proposed  Act  be  enacted  In  Its 
present  form  It  will  have  far-reaching  elfecta 
on  the  budget  and  revenues  of  tbe  State  of 
Tennessee.  As  studies  by  many  states  con- 
firm, the  burden  these  new  demands  would 
Impose  upon  State  financial  resources  Is  un- 
certain. Our  analysis,  likewise,  has  Indicated 
that  the  probable  additional  cost  to  the 
State  of  Tenneaaee  could  range  between  97 
mlUlon  and  tSO  mlllloc  In  the  fint  year.  We 
are  disturbed  that  the  amblguiuefl  In  the 
proposed  proframs  prsclude  more  precise 
analysis. 

The  whole  letter  will  be  in  the  Record, 
but  let  me  read  this  further  paragraph : 

In  light  of  the  many  uncertainties  of  the 
proposed  legislation — which  I  understand  are 
also  of  serious  concern  to  other  statee  which 
have  evaluated  the  blU — It  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  two-year  trial  of  tbe  system  In 
selected  states  would  be  more  desirable  than 
Immediate  Implementation  of  the  progrmma 
authorized  by  the  proposed  Act. 

This  letter  Is  by  Oovemor  Ellington. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I 
asked  that  It  be  minted  In  the  Rkcou) 
in  line  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  trom  Louisiana,  but  I  shall  dis- 
cuss it  later. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  can  under- 
stand his  interest  in  the  bill  because  It 
would  ball  the  State  of  New  York  out  of 
t60  million  or  $80  million  of  its  cost  of 
welfare.  Perhaps  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  relief  bill  lor  the  SUte  ol  New  York 
it  would  be  justified,  but  Irom  the  stand- 
point ol  the  taxpayer?  as  a  whole  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I 
shall  say  more  about  that  later. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds  to  reply? 

Mr.  gi.T.iJTNDEB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  rose  to  point  out  that 
the  statements  made  by  tlie  Govemors 
were  not  slashing  criticisms.  I  made  no 
statement  ol  endorsement  by  New  York 
or  otherwise.  New  York  and  other  States 
with  enormous  populations  need  relief  In 
the  wellare  situation,  which  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  ol  the  country,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  debate  it  and  wUl  not  be  de- 
terred from  debating  the  subject  by  the 
epithet  of  its  being  a  New  York  endorse- 
ment.   

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS  ol  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  we  had  more  time  on  this. 
It  is  Just  beginning  to  get  interesting.  It 
is  just  as  important  as  the  farm  bill,  but 
I  conclude  at  this  time  alter  pointing  out 
one  example.  In  New  York  State  a  fam- 
ily ol  four  on  welfare  with  no  income 
trould.  11  the  bill  is  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  administration,  have  an  income  of 
t6.310.  If  the  same  Individual  gets  a  job 
in  private  employment  and  earns  $7,000 
a  year  he  would  end  up  with  only  $6,209 
after  taxes,  or  $1  \»s  than  if  he  had 
stayed  on  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  il  he 
worked  a  little  less  and  reduced  his  earn- 
ings to  $6,000  instead  of  $7,000  he  could 
Increase  his  income — cash,  lood  stamps, 
and  so  lortb — to  Just  over  $7,500.  Tbe 
less  h*  worfct  the  more  he  haa  under  this 
bin. 

If  that  Is  called  a  work  imentlve  pro- 
gram that  is  not  the  mathematics  we  use 
in  our  State. 

One  additional  point,  and  I  will  con- 
clude lor  tonight  The  hill  now  before  our 
committee  would  add  14  mllhon  more  to 
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our  welfare  rolls,  and  It  would  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  the  present  welfare 
system. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iHJ?.  18546)  to  estab- 
lish Unproved  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains.  cot- 
Ion,  and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  prepared  statement  which  1  expect  to 
read  ai  this  time.  Before  proceedmg  with 
the  statement.  I  wi.sh  to  pomt  out  that 
there  are  several  tsTXjpraphlcal  and  cleri- 
cal errors  in  the  committee  amendment. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  suggested  that  the  32-cent  ad- 
vance payment  for  com  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately if  the  required  set-aside  is 
less  than  20  percent. 

That  was  what  was  really  intended  by 
the  Department  and  the  committee,  as  I 
shall  indicate  by  a  memorandum  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture I  send  to  the  desk  a  series  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  correct  these  errors 
and  make  the  chiinge  proposed  by  the 
Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  these 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
ar*opted  en  bloc,  and  that  the  committee 
amendment  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidei-ed  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GaAVEL).  Without  objection,  tbe  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc  as  requested. 

Mr  Ellender's  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  fwee  58.  line  8.  aiter  "set-oAlde  acreftge" 
liucn  "or"  required  dlTenion". 

On  pae«  61,  liae  22.  strike  "ninety  dAys 
later"    and    uuert    "wltbln    ninety   dftj*"- 

Ou  page  63,  line  ao,  stzlke  "13"  and  insert 
■ai"- 

Oa  page  68,  Une  15,  strike  "tbe  1971  wheat 
program"  and  insert  "eacti  of  the  1D71 
throu^  1973  wheat  programs". 

Cm  pa«e  68,  Une  30.  strike  "the  1071  crop 
of  wheat"  and  Insert  "such  program". 

On  page  68,  line  34.  strike  "wheat"  and 
insert  "program". 

On  page  80.  line  34.  after  the  period,  insert 
cloatng  quotation  marks. 

On  pag«  86,  line  17,  strike  "409"  and  In- 
sert "404". 

On  page  si.  line  3.  after  tbe  period  Insert 
"The  Secretary  shall  make  not  leas  tban  SO 
per  centum  of  any  payments  under  this 
subeacuon  to  prtxtucora  within  sixty  dajra  fol- 
lovln^  signup  for  ths  program." 

On  page  94.  line  13.  aft«r  the  period  add  tbe 
following:  "ir  the  set-aside  In  effect  under 
■nbeectlon  (e)  Is  lees  than  twenty  per 
centum  of  tbe  feed  grain  base,  tbe  prelimi- 
nary payment  rate  under  this  subeectlon 
Biiall  t>e  reduced  proportionately." 

On  page  96.  line  7.  after  "(1)'  tanrt  tb* 
preredlog  sentence  shall  tie  InappUcabie 
and". 

On  page  103,  Una  13,  strike  "cr"  and  Inaert 
"on". 

On  page  101,  Una  3S,  stuka  "aTencf  and 
Insert  "acreage". 

Oo  page  108.  Una  34,  Milk*  '(•)(4)(1) 
lAl"  and  insert  "(a)(4)(A)-. 


On  page  133.  line  34.  strike  out  "title" 
and  insert  "section". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  ui  the  Ricoao  the 
feed  grain  amendment  as  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  relating 
to  the  lower  preliminary  payment  11 
inversion  is  less  tlian  20  percent,  tosether 
with  the  letter  of  transmittal  signed  by 
Mr.  Clarence  D.  Palmby.  Assistant  Sec- 
tary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  the  proposed  feed  grain 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DCFARTHKNT   OF   AcaiCULTURk. 

Orrtcz  or  the  SecR«T.uiT. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  AixxN  J.  ELXxNDsa, 
Chairman.   Committee  on  Agriculture   and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Striate. 
Dkas  Mm.  CaaiaMAif:    Tbe  proposed   feed 
grain  amendment  relating  to  tbe  lower  pre- 
liminary   payment  it  diversion  Is  leas  than 
20' .1  along  with  an  explanation  of  why  this 
change   Is   desirable   are   attached    for   your 
consideration. 

Sincerely. 

CLAaCNCX  O.  Palmbt. 

Assistant  Secretory. 

FaOPOSXD  PKXU  OSAIN  AUXNOWCN'T 

There  is  a  provision  in  lx>th  the  bills  H.R. 
16546  as  paased  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Conimlttees  which  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  full  pre- 
liminary payment  equal  to  the  dlderence  be- 
tween 81  36  and  the  expected  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  tbe  first  five 
months  of  the  markeUng  year,  'nils  payment 
13  to  tie  guaranteed  regardless  of  the  size  of 
ihu  required  sei-ualde. 

This  provision  may  not  t>e  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  sound  leglelatloQ  if  liecause  of 
changing  conditions  of  feed  grain  supply 
and.  or  demand  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
did  not  require  at  least  a  30  percent  required 
set-aalde.  tender  these  condiUons  tbe  pay- 
ment per  bushel  for  not  producing  feed 
grains  would  escaliite  rapidly  and  program 
participation  would  increase  proportionately. 
Such  increased  participation  would  result  in 
(1)  more  farmers  diverting  land  which  would 
have  to  be  compeioseted  by  sull  lower  diver- 
sion pcrcentagss  and  |3)  a  significant  In- 
crease In  progratn  costs  at  a  time  when 
farmers  were  being  oak  to  oootrlbute  lees  m 
terms  of  idling  productive  cropland. 

Tbe  suggested  ametuUnent  would  allow 
tile  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the 
preliminary  payment  In  line  with  tlie  di- 
version requirement  if  it  Is  t>elow  30  percent. 
Tlila  would  not  reduce  the  total  price  sup- 
port guarantee  or  the  difference  between 
81.35  and  tbe  average  prioe  received  by 
farmers  for  com  during  tbe  first  five  months 
or  ttie  marketing  year. 

The  suggested  amendoMnt  la  as  follows: 

On  page  94,  line  18,  after  tbe  period  add 
the  roUowing:  "If  the  set-aside  in  aflect  un- 
der sutjsectlon  (c)  is  lees  than  twenty  per 
centum  of  the  feed  grain  base,  tbe  prelimi- 
nary payment  rate  under  ttils  subaectloD 
may  tie  reduced  proportionately." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  provides  for  a 
farm  price  support  and  subsidy  program. 
Just  as  postal  subsidies  and  subsidies 
for  education  are  designed  to  feed  men's 
and  women's  minds,  this  bill  Is  designed 
to  feed  and  clothe  their  bodies. 

We  have  had  a  farm  program  for  some 
years  now.  Most  Memtwrs  of  the  Senate 
now  serving  were  not  here  when  the  pro- 
gram which  forms  the  basis  of  our  pres- 


ent law.  began  In  1938  They  did  not  have 
the  actual  and  intimate  experience  which 
I  had  with  the  situation  which  brought 
it  Into  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Indulgence  of 
the  Senate  to  permit  me  to  summarize 
some  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  tbe 
act  of  1938.  and  some  of  the  successes 
which  have  flowed  from  Its  enactment. 
I  was  elected  a  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  1936.  In  that  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  imconstitutionol  the  Agricul- 
tural AcUustment  Act  of  1933,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  President  Roosevelt.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  75th  Congress  to  enact  new 
legislation. 

Before  Congress  was  able  to  start  with 
the  drafting  of  new  legislation,  efforts 
were  made  to  have  rehearings  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  but  all  such  at- 
tempts were  to  no  avail.  When  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  January  of  1937.  I  asked 
to  be  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  in  the  hope  that  I 
could  assist  in  draftmg  a  farm  bill,  to  as- 
sist our  prtxlucers. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President.  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  then  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
Robinson  from  Arkansas,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was 
a  committee  much  in  demand.  At  Arst  he 
refused  to  put  me  on  that  committee;  but 
alter  awhile,  he  finally  consented. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee,  as  I 
have  said,  was  one  on  which  every  new 
Senator,  or  even  Senators  who  were  serv- 
ing, asked  to  be  placed  becau.se  of  its  im- 
portance. Since  the  88th  Congress,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  acted  to  reduce  Its  member- 
ship from  17  to  15,  and  then  from  15  to 
13  members,  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
mittee more  active. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  Is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  we  have  before 
us  today  a  very  Important  bill.  I  urge 
Senators  to  read  excerpts  from  the  com- 
mittee report  appearing  on  pages  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  of  Senate  Report  No.  91-1154, 
which  In  substance  indicate  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  agricul- 
ture since  the  act  of  1938  became  law. 

To  show  the  committee's  contribution 
I  want  to  point  out  some  of  the  Impor- 
tant legislation  that  we  have  sponsored 
over  the  years. 

On  February  18,  1938,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was  en- 
acted. It  provided  mandatory  support  at 
52  to  75  percent  of  parity  for  com, 
wheat,  and  cotton;  permissive  supports 
for  others — CCC  already  had  permissive 
authority  under  its  charter — parity  pay- 
ments for  com.  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  rice;  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco, 
com.  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice :  and  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. On  April  3.  1941.  the  AAA  of 
1938  was  emended  to  provide  mandatory 
support  for  peanuts  at  50  to  76  percent 
of  parity.  Later,  the  act  of  May  26,  1941, 
directed  the  CCC  to  make  loans  on  1941 
crops  of  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  com,  and 
wheat  at  85  percent  of  parity.  On  July  1, 
1941.  the  Steagall  aniendment  required 
support  at  not  less  than  86  percent  of 
parity  for  nonbaslc  commodities  for 
which    expanded    production    was    re- 
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quested.  On  December  26.  1941,  the  act 
of  May  26.  1941,  was  amended  to  add 
peanuts  and  extend  It  to  1943  through 
1946  crops.  Later,  on  October  2.  1942, 
section  8iai  of  SUbllization  Act  of  1942 
tlirected  CCC  to  make  loans  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  cotton,  com.  wheat, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  harvested 
after  December  31.  1941,  and  before  2 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities — effec- 
tive through  1948  crops.  Section  9  raised 
the  Steagall  amendment  minimum  sup- 
port rate  to  90  percent  of  parity  and 
continued  it  for  2  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war— until  December  31.  1948.  On 
June  30, 1944,  this  act  increased  support 
for  cotton  harvested  after  December  31. 
1943,  to  92'2  percent  of  parity.  The  act 
of  October  3. 1944,  Increased  cotton  sup- 
port rate  to  95  percent  of  parity  tor  crops 
harvested  after  December  31.  1943.  and 
planted  prior  to  January  1,  1945.  And  on 
July  28,  1945,  the  act  was  amended  to 
require  support  for  flre-cured  tobacco 
at  75  percent  of  the  rate  for  Burley.  and 
support  for  Virginia  sun-cured  at  66% 
percent  of  the  Burley  rate. 

POSTWAR    TEABS.    lB*»-50 

On  July  3.  1948,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1948  provided  price  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  1949  crops  of  basic 
commodities,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  the  1949  production 
of  the  Steagall  commodities,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, eggs,  and  milk.  Provided  price  sup- 
port on  the  1949  production  of  the 
Steagall  commodities,  dry  beans,  dry 
peas,  turkeys,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  pea- 
nuts for  oil.  American-Egyptian  cotton, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  at  not  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  parity  or  com- 
parable price  and  not  higher  than  the 

1948  level.  Provided  price  support  for 
wool  marketed  through  June  30.  1950. 
at  42.3  cents  per  pound.  Provisions  for 
subsequent  crops  of  basics  at  60  to  90 
percent  of  parity  was  superseded  by  the 

1949  act.  On  October  31.  1949,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  provided  support 
and  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  minimum  being  fixed 
on  basis  of  supply  percentage.  1950  crops 
of  basics  were  to  be  supported  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  if  marketmg  quotas  not 
disapproved.  In  effect,  required  support 
for  wool  at  90  percent  of  paxlty.  Man- 
datory support  for  timg  nuts,  honey,  and 
potatoes  at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  for  milk  and  butterfat  at  ''5  to  90 
percent.  On  March  31,  1950,  potato  sup- 
port prohibited  unless  marketing  quotas 
In  effect. 

KOtXAH  WAX  TXAafi,   lSSI-54 

During  the  Korean  war  supports  were 
kept  high  to  Insure  adequate  supplies. 
Most  of  the  stocks  acquired  by  CCC 
from  the  1948  and  1949  crops  were 
sold.  But  for  the  next  decade  supplies 
were  always  to  exceed  demand  and  sur- 
pluses accumulated 

On  June  30.  1952,  section  106(a)  of 
act  of  June  30, 1952,  provided  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  basics  while  title  IV  of 
Defense  Production  Act — price  con- 
trols— was  in  effect — until  April  30,  1953. 
peer  KoaxA  akv  bxcxmt  txaxs,  itss  to  dats 

On  July  10,  1954,  Poblle  Law  480,  83d 
Consnss,  was  enacted.  On  August  28. 
ISM,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954,  pro- 


viding flexible  support— 75  to  90 — grad- 
ually went  into  effect  for  basics — 82  !4 
to  90  through  1955.  Provided  for  set- 
asides  which  would  not  count  In  deter- 
mining price  support  levels,  but  would 
count  for  allotments   and  quotas.  In- 
cluded Wool  Act  of  1954.  Repealed  au- 
thority for  com  marketing  quot&s.  On 
May  28.   1956.  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  provided  for  soil  bank,  consisting  of 
acreage   reserve   and   (xmservation    re- 
serve. On  August  28.  1958.  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958  permitted  com  pro- 
ducers to  vote  out  acreage  allotments  In 
November  25.   1958,   referendum.  Made 
price  support  mandatory  for  the  other 
four  feed  grains  relative  to  com.  Pro- 
vided for  choice  "A "  and  "B"  cotton  pro- 
grams for  1959  and  1960  under  which 
lower   support   was   made   available   to 
farmers  choosing  an  increased  allotment. 
Support  levels  gradually  were  decreased 
to    65    to    90    percent    of    parity.    On 
March  22, 1961,  the  emergency  1981  feed- 
gram  diversion  program  was  adopted.  On 
August  8.  1961.  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  provided  for  1962  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  aimed  at  diverting  acreage. 
On  September  27,  1962,  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  continued  the 
feed  grain  diversion  program  for  1963 
and  added   barley.   Beginning  in   1964 
the  55-milllon-acre  minimum  wheat  al- 
lotment was  abolished,  and  a  marketing 
certificate    program    was    provided    for 
with  markeUng  quotas.  On  May  20.  1963, 
the  Feed  Gram  Act  of    1963   provided 
acreage  diversion  program  for  1964  and 
1965  feed  grain  crops.  On  April  11,  1964, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of   1964  provided 
for  equalization  payments  on  cotton  to 
handlers  or  mills.  Cotton  farmers  were 
to  receive  regular  allotments  and  do- 
mestic allotments  with  additional  price 
support  on  the  domestic  allotment-  A 
volimtary  wheat  certificate  program  and 
land  diversion  program  was  provided  for 
wheat.  On  November  3.  1965,  the  Food 
and   Agriculture  Act  of   1965  extended 
voltmtary    wheat    certificate    program, 
provided  for  a  cotton  payment  and  di- 
version program  with  payments  being 
made  to  farmers,  extended  the  wool  and 
feed  grain  programs,  and  provided  for 
the  cropland  adjustment  program.  Pro- 
vided for  class  I  dairy  program.  AppUed 
in  general   through  1969.  Extended  In 
1968  to  cover  1970. 

The  Increase  in  production,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  been  phenomenal.  I  do  not  suP' 


1957  and  1959;  but  m  1964,  we  produced 
111  percent  of  what  was  prtxluced  during 
the  base  period  of  1987  to  1969.  and  m 
1969  we  produced  122  percent  of  produc- 
tion during  tht  base  period  of  1957  to 
1959. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  indicative  of 
what  this  law  has  done  for  agriculture. 
It  Is  true  that  It  has  cost  some  money — 
quite  a  bit  of  money — but  it  has  built  a 
food  factory  and  fiber  factory  equalled 
by  none  other  In  the  world,  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  the  ftxKl  bill  for  this 
coimtry  would  be.  in  these  times,  unless 
we  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  on 
hand  to  -upply  all  of  our  people  with  the 
proper  diet  and  with  sufficient  fiber. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr  President,  we 
have  been  able  to  assist  many  other  na- 
tions m  providing  fcxxl  and  fiber  for  them 
tmdj'r  the  Public  Law  480  program;  and 
that  program  is  being  renewed  m  tliis 
bill,  together  with  other  programs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  very  hopeful  tliat  Sen- 
ators will  take  this  report  home  and  read 
it  overnight  or  tomorrow,  just  to  show 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
agriculture  and  what  it  means  to  the 
consumers  of  this  ootmtry  by  way  of  bet- 
ter food  and  cheaper  food,  as  I  shall  in- 
dicate in  my  prepared  statement. 

The  need  for  adequate  production  of 
farm  products  is  obvioiis.  Humans  may 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  without  it 
they  cannot  live  at  all.  Without  adequate 
food  and  fiber  they  cannot  think,  cannot 
leam,  cannot  survive. 

To  provide  food  and  fiber  for  all  our 
people  at  reasonable  prices,  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  the  farmer  must  pro- 
duce a  plentiful  supply.  To  obtain  this 
production,  the  farmer  must  l>e  provided 
with  adequate  compensation  and  protec- 
tion agamst  surplus  prtxluction.  He  must 
be  able  to  pay  for  his  seed,  his  imple- 
ments, all  the  materials  tliat  go  into  pro- 
duction. Including  his  hired  labor  as  well 
as  his  own. 

Agricultural  production  Is  divided 
among  many  producers.  The  more  units 
each  produces  at  any  given  price,  the 
greater  is  his  total  return.  The  Incentive 
for  each  is  to  produce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  without  controls  and  with 
adequate  production  facilities,  an  un- 
manageable surplus  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced. Since  Individual  farmers  caimot 
control  prices,  such  surpluses  result  in 
lower  prices  than  are  reasonable.  Farm- 


pose  there  Is  an  Industry  in  our  Nation     ers  use  up  their  macliinery.  mine  their 
■       ■  ""-'  ■"--     farms,  and  migrate  to  the  city;  and  soon 

production  facilities  are  InadequaU. 
prices  to  consumers  rise,  and  many  suffer 
hardship.  Moreover,  since  farmers  can- 
not control  the  elements  and  since  con- 
sumers cannot  afford  a  shortage,  farm 
production  must  be  plaimed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce Just  a  little  too  much.  This  Uttle 
extra — which  really  assures  the  people 
of  the  Nation  an  abundance  at  reason- 
able prices — must  either  be  stored  or  ex- 
ported. Prior  to  1961,  surpluses  gradu- 
ally Increased,  and  they  were  stored  at 
tremendous  costs  to  the  taxpayer  and 
were  permitted  to  dangle  over  the  nj«rkel 
thereby  depreatag  prices. 

Without  adequate  compensation,  farm- 
ers could  not  afford  to  continue  to  spend 
over  t38  billion  for  goods  and  services 


that  has  made  the  progress  that  has 
beoi  maile  by  American  agriculture. 
The  facts  and  figures  which  appear  in 
the  cominlttee  report  on  the  bill  indi- 
cate this  great  progress. 

As  an  example,  m  1967.  with  6  per- 
cent less  land  than  was  producing  in  1958 
and  1959.  20  percent  moie  food  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  in  1969,  with  46  million  acres 
less  than  was  planted  in  1950.  30  per- 
cent more  food  was  produced. 

I  am  happy  to  come  before  this  body 
and  mdicate  the  progress  and  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  In  agricul- 
ture. 

In  1935.  we  planted  336  million  acres 
of  land.  and.  using  the  productivity  per- 
centage base  of  1957  to  1959.  we  pro- 
duced 68  percent  of  what  was  produced  In 
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used  In  production  and  another  $12  bil- 
lion for  food,  clothing,  and  other  con- 
sumer items.  In  1966.  farmers  bought  »4.9 
bUUoa  worth  of  tractors,  machinery, 
equipment,  and  motor  vehicles.  They 
spend  over  $4  billion  yearly  for  fuel,  lu- 
bricants, and  maintenance  of  vehicles 
and  machinery.  Without  these  purchases, 
the  general  economy  would  suffer. 

To  look  back  a  few  years  to  see  what 
can  happen  in  the  absence  of  a  good 
farm  program,  realized  net  income  of 
farmers  declined  from  about  »9.5  billion 
in  1919  to  about  $3.9  billion  in  1921.  then 
to  $2.9  billion  in  1931.  and  anally  to  $1.9 
billion  In  1932.  Wheat  sold  for  32  cents  a 
bushel  in  1932  and  cotton  for  4.62  cenU 
per  pound.  Beef  cattle  prices  fell  to  4.25 
cents  per  pound,  and  hog  prices  to  3.34 
ceats  per  pound.  Com  prices  were  at  29 
cents  per  bushel.  In  1929  came  the  stoclt 
market  crash,  which  carried  the  Dow- 
Jones  Industrial  Index  from  364.9  down 
to  62.7.  Unemployment  reached  4,639.000 
In  Octotwr  1930  and  by  early  1933  was 
more  than  13  million.  EStports  declined 
from  $5,241,000,000  in  1929  to  $1,611,000.- 
000  in  1932.  Imports  declined  from 
$4,399,000,000  in  1929  to  $1,323,000,000  in 
1932.  People  no  longer  had  the  good 
things  of  life.  Indeed,  they  no  longer  had 
the  necessities.  It  was  a  time  of  suicides, 
breadlines,  and  general  distress. 

Out  of  that  chaos  came  the  farm  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorporaUon.  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  minimum  wages 
and  40-hour  week  legislation  for  most 
workers — except  farmers— and  other 
measures  designed  to  restore  the  econ- 
omy and  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  ter- 
rible debacle.  During  the  thirties,  under 
the  ever-normal  granary  program,  farm 
prices  were  supported,  plentiful  supplies 
were  produced,  and  stocks  were  built  up 
as  the  country  gradually  recovered  from 
the  depression.  With  the  advent  of  World 
War  n.  these  stocks  were  used  up,  and  a 
combination  of  price  supports  and  con- 
trols were  used  to  keep  prices  to  consum- 
ers down  while  obulning  expanded  pro- 
duction and  assuring  farmers  against 
sharp  cuts  in  production  and  prices  when 
the  war  should  end.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  participated  in  the  enactment  of 
all  these  laws.  The  wartime  consumer 
subsidy  was  $2.1  billion.  After  the  war. 
stocks  built  up  gradually  to  burdensome 
levels.  In  the  sixties  we  were  concerned 
with  working  off  these  stocks,  taking  land 
out  of  production,  and  cutting  Govern- 
ment costs  of  earning  stocks. 

In  1961.  the  carryover  of  feed  grains 
bad  reached  a  total  of  85  million  tons. 
This  is  now  down  to  a  manageable  47 
million  tons.  Wheat  stocks  totaled  1.4 
billion  bushels,  now  down  to  880  million 
bushels.  Cotton  carryover  In  1966  totaled 
16.6  million  bales,  now  down  to  5.7  million 
bales.  To  reduce  these  supplies  while  still 
holding  production  in  line  with  needs  has 
been  costly  indeed.  Prom  July  1.  1961. 
through  June  30.  1970.  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  prograun.  including  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  was  $14.1  bil- 
lion, the  feed  grain  program  $13.3  blUlon. 
and  the  cotton  program  $7.6  billion. 
These  data  are  from  "R^iorts  of  Knan- 
ciol  Condition.  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration." and  cover  all  costs  including 
price  support  and  related  programs.  Pub- 


lic Law  480.  direct  payments  to  produc- 
ers, and  CCC  export  credit  sales. 

Now  that  supplies  are  down,  our  ob- 
jective is  to  minimize  Government  costs 
to  assure  adequate  production,  prevent 
the  buildup  of  surplus,  and  maintain 
about  SO  to  60  million  acres  of  cropland 
in  noncrop  use  so  that  they  do  not  con- 
tribute to  surplus  production  but  are 
available  when  additional  production  Is 
needed.  These  programs  have  worked  so 
well  that  many  now  take  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  food  and  clothing  for  granted  and 
feel  secure  in  the  belief  that  another  de- 
pression cannot  occur.  Many  young  peo- 
ple have  never  known  shortages  or  de- 
pressions. They  are  only  dimly  aware 
that  there  are  other  countries  which  are 
perennially  short  of  food  or  fiber  or  both, 
and  which  experience  periods  of  feast 
and  periods  of  famine.  In  1989.  the 
American  consumer  spent  only  16  5  per- 
cent of  his  lake  home  pay  for  food,  while 
the  West  European  spends  25  to  3D  per- 
cent of  his  income  for  food,  the  Russian 
spends  45  to  50  percent,  and  the  Asian 
pays  75  to  80  percent.  I  repeat,  ours  is 
16.5  percent  of  the  worker's  take-home 
pay.  Not  only  do  Americans  spend  less  of 
their  Income  for  food,  but  they  eat  much 
better  than  ever  before.  They  eat  5  4  per- 
cent more  livestock  products.  42  percent 
more  poultry,  and  35  percent  more  beef 
than  10  years  ago.  To  demonstrate  how 
well  the  average  worker  has  fared  imder 
the  farm  program  during  the  past  23 
years,  we  might  consider  the  fact  that 
from  1948  to  1989  prices  received  by 
farmers  rose  only  19  percent,  while  non- 
agricultural  wage  rates  rose  an  estimated 
231  percent.  Of  course,  amounts  received 
by  processors  and  other  middlemen  also 
rose,  but  the  total  Increase  in  retail  food 
prices  was  still  only  88  percent. 

During  this  period,  farmers  have  been 
doing  poorly  due  entirely  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  Costs  of 
production  have  been  rising  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  For  example,  while  farm  prices 
have  Increased  only  19  percent  since 
1946.  costs  of  production  have  increased 
73  percent.  A  30-  to  39-horsepower  trac- 
tor which  in  1957-59  cost  $2,920  now 
costs  $3,950.  A  50-  to  59-horsepower  trac- 
tor increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,920.  A 
12-toot  self-propelled  combine  that  cost 
$6,320  in  1957-59  now  costs  $9,400.  A  cot- 
tonplcker,  2-row.  self-propelled.  In- 
creased from  $16,680  to  $23,900,  and  a  2- 
row  compicker  from  $2,120  to  $3,750. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  examples  of 
Increased  costs,  but  there  are  many  more. 
The  consumer  is  well  off  today,  and 
he  should  realiee  that  this  is  due.  to  a 
large  extent,  to  the  farm  program.  Sup- 
plies are  plentiful  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Stocks  are  down  to  manageable  levels. 
But  if  supports  and  controls  were  to  lie 
removed,  we  could  return  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  1920's  and  1930's.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  50  to  60  million  acres  of 
cropland  are  now  diverted  by  Oovem- 
ment  programs  from  production.  Failure 
to  extend  the  feed  grain,  cotton,  and 
wheat  programs  would  make  most  of  this 
acreage  immediately  available  for  pro- 
duction. Government  payments  to  farm- 
ers would  be  reduced  by  about  $3.3  bil- 
lion. This  would  represent  about  a  20 
percent  reduction  in  net  realized  farm 
Income. 


The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is 
designed  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. It  would  provide  programs  for  milk, 
wool,  wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  480,  and  long-term 
land  diversion  for  1971  through  1973. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrcoHo  some  excerpts  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  to  which  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago.  I  think  it  is  very  Important 
that,  before  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
criticize  the  farm  program,  we  look  at 
what  this  means  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AGRICULTUKX'S  CONTItXBUTlON  TO  TBX  AUTUCAN 
ECONOHT 

It  would  be  AS  dlfflcult  to  exaggerate  the 
impact  of  American  agriculture  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  aa  It  would  be  to  describe  fully 
Its  Importance  American  agriculture  with 
Its  efficieacy,  iDcr«aaed  production  and  pro- 
ductivity, advanced  re»earcti  efforts  and  con- 
trlbutlonB  to  the  economy  tiirough  export 
levels,  lalior  use.  purctiasmg  power,  and  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  must  never  b«  conBld- 
ered  lightly.  Farmeni  have  always  fed  and 
clothed  the  American  population,  protected 
Its  resources,  and  looked  ahead  to  the  futun. 
They  have  contributed  toward  feeding  ua  leas 
expensively  and  have  allowed  Americans  to 
spend  more  of  their  take-home  pay  for  lux- 
urlea  they  might  never  have  afforded  other- 
wise. Increased  production  levels  have  con- 
tributed greatly  toward  feeding  hungry  and 
malnourished  Americans  who  would  other- 
wlae  not  b«  able  to  share  In  American  abun- 
dance. Agriculture's  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  to  the  American  economy 
are  extensive  and  certainly  classify  It  as  an 
Industry  of  major  Importance  to  us  aU. 

A  picture  ol  American  Industry  would  be 
bleak  without  the  contributions  or  large  vol- 
ume purchases  by  farmers  of  goods  and  serv- 
Icea.  To  produce  crops  and  livestock,  fanners 
spend  over  aSS  billion  a  year  for  goods  and 
services  and  another  >12  bUUon  a  year  for 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  and  other  essential  con- 
sumer lt«mB.  Five  percent  of  total  yearly  steel 
is  purchased  In  the  form  of  form  machinery, 
trucks,  fencing,  and  building  materials.  Farm 
industry  use  of  steel  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  that  of  the  automotive  In- 
dustry. In  1B66  primary  metals  Industries 
spent  •3.2  billion  for  equipment  and  new 
machinery,  while  farmeni  bought  t4.9  billion 
worth  of  tractors,  machinery,  equipment,  and 
motor  vehicles.  Farmers  spend  over  M  bU- 
Uon  yearly  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  main- 
tenance of  vehicles  and  machinery,  and  use 
more  petroleum  products  yearly  tlian  any 
other  single  VS.  Industry.  Yearly  purchasea 
of  lime  and  fertiliser  products  run  to  slightly 
more  than  (3  billion.  Of  total  rubber  used 
In  the  United  States.  7  percent — about  360 
tnllUon  pounds — Is  purchased  by  farmers. 
This  la  equivalent  to  the  amount  needed  to 
put  tires  on  7.6  million  automobiles.  Two 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
yearly  electricity  production  of  33  bUUon 
kilowatt-hours  la  used  by  farmers  annually. 

Farming  as  an  Industry  employs  more 
than  5  million  workers.  This  Agure  rcpre- 
aentfl  more  than  the  total  number  employed 
liy  transportation,  public  utilities,  the  steel 
Industry  and  the  automotive  industries  com- 
bined. An  additional  3  million  are  paid  as 
liirvd  farmworkers.  The  increase  In  capital 
and  mechanical  inpuu  tias  freed  valuable 
manpower  to  other  vital  and  growing  indus- 
tries of  the  Nation  and  has  created  Jobs  out- 
side agnoulturv  Itaeif. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  Job*  in  private  em- 
ployment are  agriculture  T«lat«d.  Over  110,- 
000  people  are  needed  to  produce  farm  equip- 
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meat  and  more  than  40,000  Jobs  are  required 
to  produce  steel  In  producui  for  farm  use. 
The  Ftorage.  transportation,  processing,  and 
merchandising  of  farm  products  employed 
aocne  8  to  10  million  people  in  ID68.  Meat 
preparation,  packaflxic,  azMl  poultrr  dreMliis 
employs  nearly  300.000;  their  pa>TOli  la  close 
to  13  blUlon.  Almost  340,000  people  are  em- 
ployed m  the  production  of  dairy  products 
at  an  approximate  payroll  of  11.5  blUlon. 
Baking  Industry  pay  out  about  •3  billion  to 
375,000  employees.  Industries  for  proc«aalng 
fruits  and  vegetables  employ  almost  190.000 
people  who  earn  a  total  combined  salary  of 
over  $aOO  mllUon.  Six  mlUlon  more  Americans 
have  Jobs  providing  the  supplies  farmers  use 
for  production  and  for  their  personal  com- 
forts. Without  the  raw  materials  supplied 
toy  U.3.  farmers  which  help  to  generate  new 
Jobs  and  new  businesses.  Industry  would  be 
at  a  near  standsttll. 

Agriculture's  contribution  to  the  American 
economy  has  been  enorEnous.  As  a  consumer 
In  1B6».  agriculture  spent  96.634  million  for 
feed— twice  what  It  did  in  1960  and  nearly 
one  and  one-half  times  the  amount.  In  1960. 
Purchases  of  livestock  ran  to  »4.174  mllUon — 
more  than  double  the  1950  figure.  Over  B3 
billion  worth  of  lime  and  fertilisers  were  pur- 
chased by  farmers  In  1960. 

As  taxpayers  in  1969,  farmers  paid  $2.3 
billion  tn  farm  real  estate  taxes.  M46  million 
for  personal  property  taxes,  $19  billion  In 
Federal  and  State  Income  taxes,  and  WSO 
million  m  sales  taxes.  Interest  payments  on 
farm  mortgages  were  more  than  11.600  mil- 
lion. Nearly  J3.1M  million  was  paid  to  al- 
most 3  million  hired  farmworkers  in  1969. 
About  »l.S  billion  was  made  In  rent  pay- 
ments. The  people  employed  either  directly 
In  agriculture  production  or  m  argrtculture- 
related  Industry  helped  substantially  to  keep 
unemployment  figures  low. 

In  1968  agriculture  aaaeia  were  $281  bil- 
lion, the  equivalent  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  capital  assets  of  all  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  or  about  half  the  mar- 
ket value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Agriculture  plays  a  vital  role  in  creating 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Prodnctlon  from 
1  of  every  5  acres  harvested  is  exported,  mak- 
ing the  United  States  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  farm  products  accounting  for  20 
percent  of  world  agricultural  trade.  In  fiscal 
year  1970.  record  commercial  sales  for  dollars 
pushed  total  agricultural  exports  past  the 
$86  billion  mark.  Thla  represented  only 
slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  total  nonagrl- 
cultural  exports  for  the  same  period.  Fiscal 
1970  marked  the  first  time  a  single  market 
purchaser  of  American  farm  goods,  tn  this 
case  Japan,  had  bought  over  $1  billion  worth 
of  products  In  1  year.  Exports  of  animals  and 
animal  products  totaled  $773  mlUlon;  animal 
fats  and  oUa,  $213  million:  dairy  products. 
$109  mlUlon;  poultry,  $5fi  miUlon;  frulta. 
$34 1  million :  and  foreign  salea  of  grains 
reached  $3348  mUlton.  With  exports  totaling 
over  $8.6  billion  and  imports  at  $5,481  mU- 
Uon,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products  was  achieved. 

U  the  American  citizen  is  not  fully  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  U-B.  in- 
dustry or  of  its  generous  contribution  to  the 
weU-belng  of  the  American  economy,  he  cer- 
tainly should  realize  what  benefits  he  reaps 
as  a  consumer  of  agricultural  products.  The 
increased  efficiency  and  use  of  modem  know- 
how  tn  the  production,  harvesting,  and  mar- 
keting of  food  and  fiber  products  means  that 
the  consumer  spends  a  smaller  percentage  of 
his  take-home  pay  for  a  higher  quality  and 
a  wider  variety  of  products  than  ever  before. 
Over  the  years  farmers  have  succeeded  in 
using  advanced  chemical  fertUlisera.  pesti- 
cides, modem  labor-  and  ooat-aavlng  machin- 
ery and  sophisticated  Uveatock  breeding  tech- 
niques to  increase  production  levels,  increase 
yields  per  acre  and  Increase  meat  and  poultry 
production  with  smaller  amounts  of  crop- 


land and  labor  hour  inputs.  Today's  fanner 
produces  over  20  percent  more  on  6  percent 
fewer  acres  than  he  did  In  1957-59.  Ha  pro- 
duces food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
Incjeasing  population  with  fewer  man-houn 
of  labc»-  and  a  smaller  farm  labor  force. 

In  1950.  there  were  152  million  people  In 
the  United  States.  The  farm  population  was 
33.048.000 — about  15.3  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Farmers  fed  and  clothed  them  by 
han^estlng  336  mUUon  acres  with  an  input  of 
15.137  mUllon  man  labor-hours.  Total  farm 
production  for  the  period  from  1947  to  1949 
was  85  (using  1967-59  =  100  base).  By  1960. 
with  an  input  of  9.795  million  labor  houra 
on  317  mUllon  acres,  output  was  106.  In  that 
year,  when  the  UJ3.  population  was  Increased 
to  180.7  million,  the  number  of  farmworkers 
had  dropped  to  15.685.000 — 8.7  percent  of 
the  total  populauon.  By  1968,  farm  efficiency 
had  risen  to  the  point  where  lO^^  million 
farmworkers — only  5.2  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  of  over  201  mUlton — could  pro- 
duce on  only  297  million  acres  with  6.998 
million  labor  hours  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
the  Nation.  Farm  output  had  risen  to  ISO. 
Land  released  from  production  because  of 
higher  per  acre  yields  has  been  aUowed  to 
rest  and  regain  Its  fertility.  Much  of  this  di- 
verted acreage  Is  now  used  for  conservation 
purposes. 

Efficiency  of  the  U-8.  farmer  means  that 
productivity  of  the  American  farmworker 
in  the  1960*8  increased  by  6  percent  a  year, 
while  In  other  industries  the  figure  a-aa  only 
3  percent.  One  farmworker  today  produces 
food,  fiber,  and  other  farm  products  for  him- 
self and  44  other  American*.  Today  1  hour 
of  farm  labor  produces  seven  times  as  much 
food  and  other  crops  as  It  did  &0  years  ago. 
Production  sufficient  to  feed  over  200  mU- 
llon people  today  uses  only  one-third  the 
amount  of  labor  as  was  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  only  91.9  mUllon  people  in  1910.  Out- 
put per  man-hour  on  the  farm  Increased  by 
83  percent  from  1957-59  to  1969. 

A  look  at  the  Increased  efficiency  of  Am«r- 
lean  agriculture  over  the  years  Is  more  im- 
pressive stUl  when  compared  with  figures 
from  other  countries.  In  1968.  when  only  63 
percent  of  our  population  fed.  clothed,  and 
helped  to  bouse  tis:  in  Canada  the  figure  was 
1 1  percent;  In  Denmark,  IS  percent:  in 
Prance.  18  percent;  in  West  Germany.  11  per- 
cent; in  Japan,  34  percent;  and  in  the 
U.SS.B..  32  percent.  The  gap  becomes  even 
wider  with  the  realization  that  none  of 
these  natloiu  produces  the  abundance  and 
the  amount  of  export  commodities  we  do. 

These  Increases  in  production  and  im- 
provements In  production  efficiency  have 
been  reflected  In  better  buys  for  consumera 
at  the  supermarket.  Between  the  base-period 
years  of  1947-49  and  1969  when  the  price 
cf  all  Items  on  the  cost-of-living  Index  rose 
by  57  percent,  such  things  as  rent  increased 
by  63  percent  and  medical  ooets  Increased 
by  124  percent.  However,  In  that  same  period, 
food  coeta  rose  only  48  percent.  In  1969  the 
American  consumer  spent  only  16.5  percent 
of  his  take-home  pay  for  food.  That  rep- 
resents a  subetanttal  drop  from  20  percent 
In  I960.  The  average  customer  in  Western 
Europe  spends  25-30  percent  of  bta  Income 
for  food;  in  the  UJS.Sil.  the  figure  la  45- 
SO  percent:  and  In  Asia  the  purchase  of  food 
takes  75-80  percent  of  per  capita  income. 
For  1  hour's  factory  labor  Americans  can 
now  buy  nearly  two  times  as  much  steak. 
twice  as  much  bacon,  and  almost  twice  the 
amount  of  mUk  as  they  could  la  1948. 

For  his  expenditures  tn  1960,  the  American 
consumer  received  food  prodiicta  of  higher 
quality,  higher  nutritional  value,  and  of  a 
wider  variety  of  processed  and  packaged 
forms  than  ever  before.  A  higher  standard 
of  living  combined  with  increaaed  efficiency 
of  marketing,  packaging,  and  transportation 
methods  allowed  Americans  to  purchase  pre- 
ferred  food   Items — 6.4  percent   more  live- 


stock products.  42  percent  more  potUtry.  and 
35  percent  more  beef  than  10  yeara  ago. 

Not  only  ts  there  more  food  at  lower  prices, 
but  the  food  is  better.  Extensive  research  and 
food  processing  innovations  have  given  the 
consumer  new  food  products  of  higher  nu- 
tritional value.  Genetic  selection  of  livestock 
has  produced  leaner,  more  flavorful  meats 
and  higher  milk  production.  Combined  efforts 
of  producers  and  the  Federal  Government  in- 
sure that  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products 
will  be  inspected  and  graded  and  sold  with 
a  guarantee  of  purity. 

Much  of  consumer  benefit  is  a  result  of 
agricultural  research.  Work  with  fiber  proc- 
essing has  produced  cottons  that  are  wash 
and  wear  and  wrinkle  resistant.  Many  wools 
can  now  be  machine  washed.  These  develop- 
ments not  only  save  the  consumer  money  on 
cleaning  bills,  but  also  save  blm  time.  Newly 
developed  farm  equipment  now  picks  fruits 
and  vegetables  faster,  cutting  production 
costs.  New  machinery  frees  labor  and  reducea 
damage  to  crops  at  the  harvest  stage  thereby 
reducing  wastes  and  yielding  higher  produc- 
tion levels.  Besearcb  tn  irrigation  and  con- 
servation practices  help  to  preserve  America's 
natural  resources  and  Increase  ellectlre  uae 
of  much  potential  cropland. 

Increased  pi^xluctlon  has  meant  abun- 
dances of  food  products  with  which  we  can 
support  food  programs  to  help  needy  Ameri- 
cans. Tbx,  school  lunch,  school  milk,  direct 
distribution,  and  food  stamp  programs  are 
only  some  of  many  projects  which  ajre  feeding 
and  nourishing  mllUons  of  American  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Abundant  production  has 
enabled  us  to  build  essential  reserves  which 
can  be  called  upon  in  case  of  emergency 
COkCMITTKX  cowstDsaanoK 
The  committee  held  hearings  on  February 
18,  19.  20,  23.  34.  26,  and  36.  and  on  Uarch 
3S.  1970.  and  these  hearings  have  been 
printed.  As  soon  as  BJi.  18646  was  pasaed  by 
the  Bouae  of  Representatives,  the  committee 
had  Its  staff  prepare  an  analyais  of  that  bUl; 
and  on  August  19,  20.  and  25  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  other  officials  of  that  De- 
partment discussed  the  implications  of  that 
blU  with  the  committee.  Tlie  committee  held 
further  executive  Bessiona  on  August  26.  27, 
and  28,  and  reported  the  bill  with  Its  recom- 
mendations on  that  date. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  program  Is  to 
provide  oonsunterB  with  adequate  supplies  on 
a  continuous  basis  at  fair  prices  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  too  little  food  or  fiber,  with 
attendant  scarcities  and  high  prices.  Nor  can 
we  afford  to  build  up  large  surplus  supplies, 
which  are  expensive  to  carry  and  result  in 
prices  too  low  to  support  a  healthy  agrtcul- 
ttiral  economy.  When  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  was  enacted,  we  were 
faced  with  burdensome  surpluses.  During  the 
past  years  we  have  reduced  these  surpluses 
to  manageable  levels,  and  In  somLe  cases  to 
levels  somewhat  lower  than  may  be  desirable. 
The  principal  objecave  of  the  program  at 
the  present  time  should  be  to  provide  ade- 
quate production:  but  In  seeking  to  achieve 
tills  objective  we  miist  be  aware  that  tJbe 
world  aituaUon  and  technology  can  change, 
and  that  the  buildup  of  excesalTe  snppUes 
must  be  avoided.  The  committee  !■  «^ 
aware  of  the  surpluses  during  the  depzesston. 
the  ebortages  during  World  War  n.  and  tlM 
buUdup  and  disposal  of  suipluses  foUowtng 
that  war 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides 
for  a  set-aside  of  cropland  by  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  producers  In  return  for 
payments.  Wheat  and  feed  grain  producer* 
would  not  be  required  to  plant  In  order  to 
qualify  for  payments,  nor  would  the  produc- 
tion of  those  commodities  necesBarlly  be  sub- 
ject to  any  control,  as  in  the  past.  Loan 
levels  could  be  reduced  without  commensu- 
rate Increases  In  paymente.  The  empha£ls  Is 
on  taking  land  out  of  production,  rather  than 
on  produoUou.  leaving  each  fanner  free  to 
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dKide  wh»t  h«r  wUl  pl«nt  wKHout  my  mini-  program.  The  principal  difference  be-  parUclpants  are  restricted  to  their  base 

mum  iututory  pric«  gu.imnw«.  There  u  no  tween  the  1965  act.  as  extended  for  1971,  acreage  minus  any  diversion,  anotne 

Msur»nce  UiM  viequsu  rmppliM  would  be  g^^  ^g  set-aside  program  would  appear  amount  of  diversion  required  for  partlol- 

producod  or  th«t  surplus  luppuee  would  not  jq  jjg  gj  follows :  patlon  In  the  program  is  left  to  the  dl»- 

be  produced. _^_         First,  under  the  set-aside  program  the  cretlon  of  the  Secretary. 


The  committee   ""'""'"""  J^"^     seireUry  would  have  complete  authority         Second,  bariey  would  be  required  to 
f^'^v.r.^e^uTtTVr^^J'er^rs:?^     to  Lc  l?rm  acreage  allotments  at  any     be  Included  In  the  payment  as  weU  n. 


piles  and  to  miintain  s  heaitbv  firm  econ-  level  he  saw  fit.  or  to  allow  farmers  to  loan  provisions  of  the  program 

omy.  The  difference  in  approsch  between  the  plant  all  the  wheal  they  wished.  At  pres-  Third,    the   planting    of    feed    grains 

House  bill  snd  tile  committee  amendment  p^t.  acreage  allotments  must  be  fixed  in  would  not  be  required  as  a  condition 

•re  lunher  set  out  In  the  toUowing  exchange  accordance  With  a  formula  prescribed  by  of  payment,  but  producers  would  haw 

or  correspondence.  jaj,-  and  must  be  large  enough  to  provide  to  plant  at  least  45  percent  of  the  tann 

Mr.  EULENDER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  a    minimum    production    of    I    billion  base  acreage  to  maintain  their  acreage 

I  prt>pose  to  discuss  the  various  pro-  bushels  of  wheat.  history. 

grams.                                                                Second,  the  face  value  of  marketing  Fourth,  price  support  would  not  be 

MUK  certificates  would  equal   the  difference  related  to  parity,  but  the  loan  level  could 

With  respect  to  milk  it  would  extend  between  parity  snd  the  average  price  re-  ^ot  be  less  than  tl  per  bushel  and  the 

the  authoriO  for  class  I  base  plans  per-  ceived  by  farmers  for  the  first  5  months  pavmcnt  rate  could  not  be  less  than  the 

manentw-  make  it  easier  for  new  pro-  of  the  marketing  year.  Seventy-five  per-  larger  of  33  cents  or  $1 35  per  bushel 

ducers  to  obtain  bases,  and  make  it  pos-  cent  of  the  estimated  '««  ?;»'"^  °' '^««  less  the  average  price  received  by  faim- 

sible  for  old  producers  to  share  in  market  certificates  would  be  payable  wlthm  60  e„  anrtng  the  first  5  months  of  the 

expansion   Under  these  plans,  producers  days  after  signup.  At  present.  Uie  face  marketing  year.  Thirty-two  cents  of  thl« 

are  apportioned  shares  of  the  market  for  value  of  certificates  Is  equal  to  the  dlf-  payment  would  have  to  be  paid  within 

the  Wither  priced  fluid  consumpUon  milk  ference  between  parity  and  the  loan  level  gg  ^^yg  „{  jig^up.  If  the  set-aside  re- 

on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  and  there  is  no  provision  for  advance  qulrement  should  be  less  than  20  percent, 

during  a  past  representative  period  This  paymenUi.  Under  the  1965  act,  as  ex-  jj^,   32.(^nt  minimum  payment  would  be 

S^ts  p?Sdu«rs  to  cut  down  their  pro-  tended  by  the  bUI  to  1971.  Uie  advance  ^^^^  proportionately. 

ducUon  of  lower  value  milk,  avoid  pro-  payment  would  be  not  less  than  50  ;»r-  ^^  ,^„^„ 

duction  of  surplus^  "^^P^^"'^  "^'"^X'  '^^llr^e^^^^lllVnofhare  to  pla^t  The  cotton  provisions  of  the  blU  would 

come  per  hundredweight  produced^TOe  „  ™-^'*™,?J',*°^''y^°  nte.b^^^^^  differ  from  the  provisions  of  the  cur- 

Tc^^^%yT^mcZlV\^cm^ny  ha  "  to'°Xni?t  leLfo^O^nt  of  their  renUy  effective  law  in  the  foUowing  re- 

;^tt";btSveTe^ncra'ging^.asona5  domestic  aUotinents  to  avoid  loss  of  acre-  sp^U:    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Y^^mX,  fo^.'^'Sued  lZsvSle°pS^'  'undertheset-aslde  program.each  farm     aUotinent  would  be  reduced  from  16  mll- 
speclfically  for  so-caUedLomsvlile  plans.  receive  a  domestic  acreage  aUot-     Hon  acres— plus  a  national   reserve  of 
under  wWch  handler  payments  are  ac-  would  «celve^  it^  recSVe   Ipprorf-     310.000  acre^to  US,  million  acres, 
cumulated  dunng  one  period  for  dis-  "*°V^j'"^"n^ir  of  marketing        The    national    aUotment    could,    of 
^^iSThave  to'^°?ppro?^by  ^du'itS  ferSfl^ca^  ^  R"r~s°t!,dTy  on"!!!     course,  be  above  the  minimum  If  condl- 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  indinouai  marketinc  allocation      tions  so  required,  as  It  is  this  year.  In 
^^^■^^uv^^l^lZ^^S^^oZ^  ^^.tlpS>ruTJlV^lT^.nm.^t     addition,   if   the  Secretary   determined 
^^fwe^  Sri^to  o^we  o^the  1965  no'  !«*  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  To  qualify     such  action  to  be  nece^ry  to  Provide  an 
as  they  were  prior  to  passage  oi  ine  lires  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  payments,  the  producer     adequate  supply  of  cotton,  he  could  In- 
i^,   =rtrfi.i„n    fh»  hill   would   ^iKoend  would  be  required  to  set  aside  an  acreage     crease  each  farm  acreage  allotinent  by  up 
In   addition    the  bm  would ^jspend  to  up  to  75  percent  of  the  farm     to  12Vi  percent  and  could  apportion  ad- 
S*^,1^h°SJch^i  «7T^ereb,M^?-  dSmesUc  acreage  aUotinent  and  devote     ditlonal  acreage  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
«^  f  S.^.?i,L?   „f    the    Sover^^t  s  such  acreage  to  conserving  u.<.e.  Using  the     national  allotment  in  such  manner  as  he 
^^ht^^S^^fn?  th^^r^vL  ^uct?  8«ne  yields  as  Uiose  used  In  computing     deemed  appropriate  to  assure  an  ade- 
^f^^!'^,^^?LAr^^^r^^^  the  1971  acreage  allotment,  this  would     quale  supply.  When  we  passed  the  Pood 
°l^J,  Ih^^.h  fq7^»t?d?x^d^  mean  a  maximum  required  set-aside  of     and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  our  carry- 
S,TCm^^*  n^^  tSr^u^  fl^al  "bo'J'  1*  S  miUion  acres.  This  compares     over  for  August  1,  1965,  had  been  over  14 
milk  mdemnity  program  through  nscai  reoulred  <et-aslde  under  section     million  bales  and  we  were  headed  to- 
1973.  The  last-m^ntionedprogramj^^^^^  «9  of  ^  AS^tilturll  AdJSstmeS^  Act     ward  a  carryover  on  August  1.  1968.  of 
al.«  be  extended  to   manufacturers  of  JJ^j^g'^^^X  W71  crop  of  about  15.8     about   16.6   million   bales.   We   had   too 
dairy  products.  million   acres.   Having   made   this  set-     much,  and  our  problem  was  to  bring  these 
WOOL  »xo  MOHAD  ^^^j^  y^^  produccr  could  plant  all  of  the     suppUes  down  to  reasonable  levels.  That 
The  wool  and  mohair  programs  would  remaining  cropland  on  his  farm  to  wheal     law  has  been  so  effective  tiiat  our  carry- 
be  extended  through  1973  with  the  incen-  y  ^e  saw  fit.  unless  the  Secretory  Im-     over  on  August  1  of  the  current  year  had 
live  price  fixed  for  wool  at  72  cents  per  pp^^j  a^  acreage  llmiuHon  at  a  level  to     been  reduced  to  about  5.7  million  bales, 
poimd  and  lor  mohair  at  80.2  cents  per  (^  fl^gj  by  him.  Under  existing  law.  pro-     Now  our  problem  Is  to  assure  adequate 
pound.  These  are  the  same  as  those  fixed  <jucers  must  comply  with  their  shares  of     supplies   without  again   building  up  a 
under  existing  law  for  1970.  These  prices  ^  national  acreage  allotment  of  43.5  mil-     surplus. 

would  not  be  increased,  as  now  prorided.  jj^^  to  quaiilv  for  price  supports  and  Second,  as  under  the  1965  act,  the 
to  reflect  Increases  in  the  parity  Index,  payments  in  1971.  Under  the  bill  the  al-  bill  provides  for  a  set-aside  of  up  to  12.5 
wHMT  lotment  would  be  entirely  subject  to  the  percent  of  each  farm  acreage  allotment 
In  the  case  of  wheat  the  1965  act  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secre-  as  required  by  the  Secretary.  However, 
would  be  extended  for  1971  with  modifl-  tary  could,  under  either  the  bill  or  exist-  under  the  1965  act  this  acreage  had  to  be 
cations  to  provide  lor  a  minimum  loan  tag  law.  provide  for  additional  diversion  diverted  from  cotton,  while  under  the  bill 
level  of  S1.25  per  bushel— tiie  level  which  for  pay.  it  must  be  diverted  to  conserving  usm. 
has  been  in  effect  for  several  years— to  "b>  oeadis  but  not  necessarily  from  cotton  If  the 
require  that  loans  be  avaUable  on  wheat  The  feed  grain  provisions  of  the  bill  Secretary  so  decides.  We  are  no  longer 
stored  at  the  farm  and  that  such  loanii  differ  from  those  of  Utie  1965  act  prlnd-  as  concerned  about  reducing  cotton  acre- 
be  renewed  to  the  exMnt  consistent  with  pally  in  the  following  respects:  age.  Now  Uie  set-aside  reprcsenu  the  cot- 
theeffldentconductof  the  program:  and  nrst.  producers  could  plant  all  the  ton  producers  contribution  to  a  general 
to  require  payment  within  60  days  of  com.  sorghum,  and  barley  they  desired  reduction  In  acreage  cropped, 
signup  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  any  unless  the  Secretory  Imposed  an  acreage  I  may  say  In  passing  that  in  addition 
payments  due  under  the  program.  limitation,  and  In  that  case  the  amount  to  the  12.5  percent  set  aside,  we  have  re- 
Por  1972  and  1973.  wheat  producers  that  could  be  planted  by  program  par-  duced  the  minimum  acreage  by  1.5  mil- 
could  choose  between  the  program  Just  Ucipants  would  be  fixed  at  Uie  discre-  Uon  acres  from  the  16  million  acre  mini- 
described  and  a  new  so-caUed  set-aside  Uon  of  the  Secretory.  Under  existing  law     mum  provided  In  the  law,  plus  a  reduc- 
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Uon  of  the  310,000  acres  that  the  Secre- 
tory is  now  able  to  use  in  order  to  adjust 
acreage  among  farmers.  So,  there  has 
been  an  actual  reduction  in  acreage  for 
the  cotton  farmers  of  about  1.800.000 
acres  plus  the  12.5  percent  1  have  Just 
indicated  of  the  base  acreage  of  14.5  mil- 
lion acres. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  a  mimmum 
national  base  acreage  allotment  of  14.5 
milUon  acres  minus  a  percentage  thereof 
equal  to  the  set-aside  percentage.  If  the 
maximiim  set-aside  of  12.5  percent  were 
required,  this  wotild  mean  an  absoluto 
minimum  national  base  acreage  allot- 
ment of  about  12.7  million  acres.  This 
allotment  would  form  the  basis  for  pay- 
ments and  corresponds  to  the  domestic 
allotment  provided  for  by  the  1965  act. 
For  1970  the  domestic  aUotment  was  11. i 
million  acres. 

Under  existing  law.  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  is  apportioned  to  Stotos. 
coimtles.  and  farms,  and  the  farm  do- 
mestic allotment  is  a  tmiform  percentage 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  Under  the 
bill  the  national  base  acreage  allotment 
Is  apportioned  to  Stotes,  counties,  and 
farms  In  a  similar  manner;  and  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  is  a  tmiform  percent- 
age of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment. 

Ftourth.  the  price  support  loan  level 
under  the  hill  would  reflect  for  Mlddltag 
one-inch  cotton.  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age world  price  lor  such  cotton  for  the 
2-year  period  ending  July  31  of  the  ^-ear 
preceding  that  In  which  the  crop  1  .  ro- 
duced.  If  prices  in  either  of  such  years 
are  excessive,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  make  such  adjustments  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  U.S.  cotton  competitive  and 
retata  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
market  for  such  cotton.  The  loan  would 
be  redeemable  for  1  year. 

Fifth,  payments  would  be  made  at  a 
rato  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
loan  level  and  the  higher  of  35  cents, 
or  65  percent  of  parity,  but  in  no  event 
less  than  15  cents  a  poimd.  Small  farm- 
ers, those  with  allotments  of  10  acres  or 
less  or  a  total  average  yield  of  3.600 
pounds  or  less  and  income.=;  of  less  than 
$5,000  on  farm  and  $2,000  off  farm,  would 
have  their  payments  Increased  by  30  per- 
cent. This  is  a  little  less  than  the  pay- 
ment made  to  such  farmers  at  25  percent 
of  parity  (Hi  35  percent  of  their  allot- 
ments for  the  1966  through  1970  crops 
under  section  103'd)<4>  of  the  1949  act 
as  amended  by  the  1965  act.  Under  that 
act  small  farmers  were  not  required  to 
plant  In  order  to  obtain  their  payment. 
Under  the  committee  bill  they  would 
have  to  plant  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
payment.  There  was  no  income  limita- 
tion on  the  payments  provided  for  in  the 
1965  act,  so  the  bill  represents  a  refine- 
ment in  this  regard.  It  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  assistonce  for  poor  farmers 
who  are  still  cultivating  smaU  acreages. 
We  would  like  to  keep  these  people  on 
the  farm  where  they  have  grown  up  and 
have  their  roots.  We  want  to  keep  them 
off  relief,  and  keep  them  from  being 
forced  tato  the  cities  for  which  they  are 
not  adaptod  and  where  they  will  add  to 
our  urban  problems.  These  acreages  are 
too  small  to  be  efficient  or  to  mechanize, 
and  no  new  farmers  would  be  attempting 
to  go  Into  fanning  with  this  type  of  allot- 
ment. 


Sixth,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  use  for  cotton 
development  and  promotion  up  to  $10 
million  of  the  funds  which  would  be  paid 
to  cotton  producers  but  for  the  payment 
llmitotlon  The  Corporation  would  act 
through  the  Cotton  Board  estoblished 
under  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act  and  entor  into  agreements  with 
the  contracting  organization  specified 
pursuant  to  section  7igi  of  that  act.  Ex- 
penditures under  this  provision  of  the  bill 
would  supplement  the  funds  put  up  by 
the  cotton  producers  themselves  under 
the  Promotion  Act.  which  aggregates 
about  $10  million  annually. 

PATMtNT    LIMrrSTTON 

I  have  discussed  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
and  cotton  programs  provided  for  by  the 
bUl.  I  have  also  discussed  the  need  for 
these  programs.  They  are  designed  to 
regulate  the  many  diverse  units  of  agri- 
cultural production  so  as  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  a  continuous  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  main- 
tain a  sound  agricultural  plant,  and  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  national  economy. 
These  programs  are  subsidy  programs. 
Payments  are  used  to  make  them  work, 
and  where  large  producers  r-  -  involved 
large  payments  have  bee  e.  These 

payments  regulate  the  use  o.  .and.  They 
are  made  to  keep  land  out  of  production 
so  that  we  will  not  be  faced  with  bur- 
densome surpluses  and  low  prices  which 
are  destructive  of  both  large  and  small 
farmers.  They  are  made  to  obtoln  ade- 
quate production  and  to  keep  prices  down 
so  that  our  citizens  will  be  able  to  afford 
and  obtain  adequate  food  and  clothing. 
Another  potat  on  payments  which  Is  of- 
ten overlooked  Is  that  our  price  support 
loan  levels  are  generally  set  at  world 
market  price  levels  so  that  we  can  export 
our  surplus  production.  Without  pay- 
ments, price*  would  have  to  be  Increased, 
the  surpluses  which  cost  so  much  to  dis- 
pose of  wotild  plague  us  again,  the  farm 
economy  and  the  tiaUonal  economy 
would  suffer,  our  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial plant  would  deteriorate,  and 
consumer  supplies  and  prices  would 
eventually  be  adversely  affected.  Pre- 
venting payments  from  being  made 
could,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting a  monkey  wrench  In  the  machtaery. 
There  has,  however,  been  considerable 
objection  to  some  large  payments  under 
the  program,  and  the  bill  does  contain 
a  provision  limiting  payments  per  person 
per  crop  of  wheat,  feed  graiiu.  and  cot- 
ton to  $55,000.  This  provision  has  been 
given  extensive  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  not  changed  It  In 
any  material  respect  from  the  manner  in 
which  It  passed  the  House.  While  a 
$50,000  price  support  limitation  con- 
tained in  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
of  1960  was  foimd  to  create  many  prob- 
lems and  consequently  was  not  extended. 
the  committee  believes  that  the  provision 
in  the  bUl  wlU  be  workable,  win  remove 
the  obJecUotis  which  have  been  made  to 
the  prtjgram,  and  will  not  prevent  the 
program  from  achieving  Its  objective. 

Mr.  President.  In  passing  I  wish  to  say 
that  Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  person- 


farm  program  and  opposed  any  feature 
that  would  curtail  iu  effectiveness.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  has  been  to  re- 
duce acres  and  whether  those  acres  were 
taken  from  small  farms  or  large  farms 
made  no  difference.  I  was  voted  down 
and  I  am  now  willing  to  support  the 
$55,000  limitation  on  payments  if  that  is 
necessary'  to  obtain  a  good  farm  bill  that 
will  protect  our  fanners  and  our  con- 
sumers. 

PUBUC    LAW    «tO 

The  bill  would  extend  Public  Law  480. 
83d  Congress,  through  December  31. 
1973.  TUs  Is  the  law  imder  which  we 
sell  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  currencies  or  on  long- 
term  credit,  or  donate  such  commodi- 
ties for  foreign  relief. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  alcoholic 
beverage  Industry  to  porUcipate  in  trade 
development  under  that  law  and  increase 
the  availability  of  foreign  currencies  un- 
der that  law  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchange. 

OXNEKAL    ANb    UXSCXLLAKVOUB 

TlUe  vm  of  the  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  general  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions. It  would  enlarge  the  cropland 
conversion  program  tmder  which  acreage 
Is  retired  for  up  to  10  years:  extend  the 
exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling  from 
marketing  quotas:  authorize  permanent 
surrender  of  allotments:  permit  forage 
to  be  harvested  and  stockpiled  imder  di- 
version and  set-aside  programs;  and  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  imdertake  a  pro- 
gram to  help  low-income  cotton,  wheat, 
or  feed  grain  farmers  to  adjust  to  non- 
agricultural  pursuits.  Such  program 
could  provide  for  the  sale  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  acreage  allotments  and  base 
acreages. 

■17XAZ,   OrVZLOPMZNT 

Title  rx  of  the  bill  deals  with  rural 
development.  It  commits  Congress  to  a 
sound  rural-urban  balance,  and  proWdes 
for  annual  reports  on  planning  assist- 
ance, technical  assistance,  and  Govern- 
ment services  and  utilities,  and  provides 
for  a  report  on  or  before  July  1.  1971, 
on  financial  assistance. 

I  must  say  that  this  latter  title,  title 
DC.  Is  .similar  to  a  provision  that  the 
Senate  has  enacted  during  two  previous 
Congresses.  We  have  proposed  this  pro- 
vision to  the  House,  but.  the  House  has 
to  date  refused  to  even  consider  it.  We 
have  added  it  to  the  bill  in  a  form  which 
I  do  not  believe  the  House  will  refiise 
to  go  along  with,  because  it  does  not 
Involve  the  expenditure  of  any  money, 
but  merely  provides  for  a  report  to  see 
how  best  we  could  aid  In  planning  so 
as  to  retain  farmworkers  and  people  on 
the  farm. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks. 1  am  very  hopeful  that  copies  of 
these  remarks  will  be  placed  on  the  desks 
of  Senator  so  that  Senators  wUl  have 
them  available  tomorrow.  Those  copies 
contain  the  address  I  have  just  de- 
livered. 

Again,  I  urge  Soiators  to  read  that 
part  of  the  report  which  I  placed  In  the 
RicoRD.  It  Is  very  illuminating  It  clear- 
ly Indicates  the  success  that  has  been 
made  of  the  farm  program  and  of  the 
importance  of  keeping  such  a  program 


ally  I  have  always  fought  for  a  sound     for  the  future.  In  this  way  we  can  con- 
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tinue  to  provide  suiBclent  food  and  Bber 
to  take  care  of  our  own  population  as 
well  as  many  underprivileged  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
read  the  statement  and  consider  the  bill 
and  Uiat  we  can  have  it  enacted  without 
too  much  delay.  There  is  some  difference 
between  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  version.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  soon  get  together  wit  the 
House  conferees  and  work  out  a  bill  that 
Is  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  listened  with  great  In- 
terest to  another  One  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  eBectively  for 
farm  programs  and  for  farmers  for  over 
33  years.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  fine 
work  be  has  done  for  them. 

I  was  a  farmer  in  the  depression  years 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  talked 
about  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech.  I 
fanned  all  through  the  depression  and 
went  broke  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
farmers.  When  It  was  through.  I  owed 
more  'h»n  i  was  worth.  I  borrowed  all 
the  money  I  could  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  feed  and  seed  loans. 

When  prosperity  returned  to  agricul- 
ture— only  because  of  farm  legislation — 
I  was  able  to  pay  back  the  feed  and  seed 
loans  but  when  I  did.  the  Interest  pay- 
ments exceeded  the  principal.  I  for  one 
know  at  first  hand,  the  real  need  of  the 
farm  price  support  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  farm  legis- 
lation has  a  broad  impact  that  reaches 
far  beyond  farmer.s  themselves.  Almost 
every  segment  of  our  economy  is  directly 
or  Indirectly  affected  by  farm  price  sup- 
port legislation  because  It  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  future  farm  Income  will 
be. 

It  has  a  very  direct  impact  on  farmers 
and  those  closely  associated  with  them 
In  all  rural  America  which  comprises  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation. While  farmers  represent  a 
small  and  decreasing  percenuge  of  our 
population,  farming  Is  still  our  biggest 
industry.  In  my  own  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, more  than  80  percent  of  our  total 
income  is  from  the  sale  of  farm  com- 
modities. Even  In  highly  industrialized 
Ohio,  agriculture  is  still  their  biggest  in- 
dustry. 

Farmers  still  use  more  steel,  petroleum 
products,  rubber,  and  chemicals,  includ- 
ing fertilizer,  than  any  other  segment  of 
our  economy.  Thirty  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate employment  In  the  Nation  is  agri- 
culturally related. 

Fanners  have  a  huge  Investment  and 
mucli  of  It  Is  borrowed  money.  Total 
farm  indebtedness  today  is  more  than  SS8 
billion — higher  than  at  any  time  In  his- 
tory. And  at  the  highest  interest  rates  In 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Farmers,  more  than  any  otlier  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  have  Invested 
heavily  to  become  efficient,  low-cost  pro- 
ducers. Consumers  today  spend  only  16 '2 
peIx^ent  of  their  disposable  income  for 
food.  This  is  the  lowest  In  our  history  or 
the  history  of  any  other  nation. 


Because  of  their  bard  work  and  effi- 
ciency, farmers  are  producing  far  more 
food  and  fiber  than  can  be  consumed  in 
this  country.  While  providing  these 
abundant  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
low  cost  to  our  consumers,  we  are  still 
able  to  export  farm  commodities  in  ex- 
cess of  tS.i  billion  a  year. 

The  Increasing  export  of  farm  com- 
modities has  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Farm  exports 
far  exceed  those  of  any  other  mdustry. 
Mr.  President,  much  more  should  and 
needs  to  be  said  about  the  importance 
of  farming  and  the  need  for  a  healthy 
agriculture  and  a  prosperous  nation. 
Farm  depressions  in  the  past  have  alwa>-s 
led  to  national  depressions  and  this  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  case  again  if  agri- 
culture were  bankrupt. 

I  will  confine  the  rest  of  my  comments 
to  the  pending  farm  bill  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  in  order  for  agriculture  to  sur- 
vive and  continue  to  make  its  great  con- 
tribution to  society. 

Certainly,  this  Is  no  time  to  reduce 
farm  Income.  And  tills  Is  exactly  what 
the  House-passed  farm  bill  would  do  for 
most  segments  of  agriculture.  While  the 
Senate  bill  Is  not  all  that  It  should  be. 
11  Is  a  great  Improvement  over  the  House 
bill.  Of  the  more  than  30  general  farm 
organizations  and  farm  commodity 
groups,  not  a  single  one.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, is  supporting  the  House-passed 
bill.  AH  but  one  or  two  of  these  orga- 
nizations would  much  prefer  the  Senate 
bill  over  the  House  bill.  They  are  ur- 
gently requesting  that  the  Senate  Itself 
provide  greater  price  assurances  to  farm- 
ers than  is  contained  In  either  the  House 
or  Senate  agriculture  bills. 

Both  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
pending  bill  before  the  Senate  would  ex- 
tend Public  Law  480  with  some  minor 
amendments.  This  food  and  peace  pro- 
gram has  widespread  approval  and 
support. 

The  dairy  section  of  the  House  bill, 
with  some  minor  Senate  Committee 
changes,  is  acceptable  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  wool  section  of  the  Bouse  bill,  un- 
changed by  the  Senate  Committee,  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  wool  growers. 

Mr.  President,  the  feed  grain  section 
of  this  farm  bill,  as  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  sUll  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  Is  much  more  ac- 
ceptable thau  either  the  wheat  or  cotton 
sections  of  the  Bouse  bill.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated program  and  very  difficult  to 
understand — and  It  gives  unprecedented 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  doubt  if  more  than  half 
a  dozen  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
even  attempt  to  explain  its  provisions  to 
a  farm  audience.  I  certainly  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  Income  as- 
surance it  provides  would  not  be  very 
different  from  the  present  program— that 
is.  if  tiie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  used 
good  judgment  In  exercUmg  his  unlim- 
ited discretionary  authority. 

With  price  supports  In  the  House  bill 
set  at  from  aero  to  BO  percent  of  parity 
for  feed  grains  and  zero  to  100  percent  for 
wheat,  a  secretary  could  virtually  elim- 
inate price  supfwrt*  entirely.  All  of  the 


farm  organizations,  with  possibly  one 
exception,  would  prefer  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent program  with  some  improvements. 
That  Is  my  feeling. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
authority  on  cotton  legislation  but.  from 
the  study  I  have  made  of  it,  and  the  views 
expressed  by  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  from  cotton-producing  States  who 
are  familiar  with  cotton  legblatlon.  I 
believe  the  House-passed  biU  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  cotton  industry.  The 
cotton  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  Is  not 
perfect,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  retained 
by  the  Senate  and  that  any  changes  that 
are  necessary  can  be  made  In  conference 
with  the  House. 

While  the  House-passed  wheat  section 
has  some  good  provisions,  it  Is  still  un- 
acceptable. The  position  taken  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
with  respect  to  wheat  price  supports  is 
equally  unacceptable. 

Secretary  Hardin  told  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  wheat  section  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  he  would  reduce  wheat  price 
supports  from  the  present  $1.25  a  bushel 
to  SI. 15  a  bushel. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  and  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman.  Secretary  Har- 
din made  it  clear  that  he  wants  to  lower 
wheat  prices  so  that  United  States  wheat 
would  be  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  To  make  certain  that  we  would 
have  lower  wheat  prices,  be  combines 
lower  price  supports  with  a  plan  for  even 
greater  production  of  wheat.  According 
to  the  charts  the  Secretary  presented  to 
our  committee,  wheat  production  next 
year,  under  the  House-passed  bill,  is  es- 
timated at  1.525.000.000  bushels. 

This  would  be  at  least  ISO  to  200 
milUon  bushels  above  the  present  level. 
Because  of  many  imcertaintles  In  the 
new  set-aside  provision,  wheat  produc- 
tion could  go  far  beyond  this.  This  pro- 
duction would  considerably  exceed  what 
can  be  consumed  in  this  country  and  sold 
abroad.  Thus,  the  surplus  that  would  be 
created  would  make  certain  that  cash 
wheat  prices  would  be  forced  even  lower. 
For  the  past  2  years  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  wheat  was  11.24 
a  bushel.  Mr.  President,  you  have  to  go 
way  back  to  1943  to  find  an  average  farm 
wheat  price  as  low  as  this.  During  the 
period  from  1950  to  1960,  Including  7 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  average  farm  price  for  what  was 
$1.97  >.2  a  bu.shel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  containing  figures 
provided  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture giving  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  wheat  each  year  since 
1940  Included  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PBE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  yOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  few.  If  any,  farmers  can  prof- 
itably produce  wheat  for  the  present 
$1.24  a  bushel.  The  only  reason  they  are 
able  to  survive  financially  at  all  Is  because 
of  the  wheat  certUlcste  payments. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  efficient 
wheat  producers  In  the  United  States, 


and  probably  in  the  world,  is  the  Camp-  grains  or  wheat  would  apply  to  an  actual 
bell  Farming  Corp.,  in  Montana.  They  farming  operaUon. 
have  a  huge  operation  of  approximately  The  pending  farm  bill  as  rewritten  by 
40  000  acres  Involving  the  producUon  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is  not 
both  wheat  and  barley.  perfect  and  I  think  some  changes  are 
In  a  letter  from  them  dated  August  26,  desirable.  I  do  feel  strongly,  however. 
1970  to  Senator  Ellxkdih  and  other  that  most  of  this  could  be  better  accom- 
members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com-  pllshed  In  conference  with  the  House 
mlttee  including  me.  they  set  forth  than  to  try  to  rewrite  very  complicated 
very  graphically  the  cosU  of  producing  farm  leglslaUon  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
wheat  and  barley.  In  short,  their  con-  ate.  ,  ^.  ,  ^  ,^  .  ^ 
elusion  Is  that  If  they  had  to  depend  on  I  understand  this  is  the  position  taken 
the  present  market  price  for  their  total  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
wheat  Income,  they  would  sustain  heavy  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
losses  in  their  future  farming  operation.  (Mr.  ELL«HBra).  He  Is  one  of  the  best 
Mr  President,  I  am  no  defender  of  big  authorities  I  know  on  farm  leglslaUon 
corporation  farming.  I  cite  this  only  to  and  is  one  who  has  gained  great  knowl- 
Indlcate  that  even  the  most  efficient  edge  of  farming  both  as  a  farm  producer 
farm  operation  cannot  produce  wheat  for  himself  and  from  having  sen-ed  on  the 
the  price  that  Is  obtainable  on  the  free  Agriculture  Committee  for  33  years, 
market  now.  Chairman  Ellxhdes  has  listened, 
Wheat  farmers  want  to  continue  the  oftentimes  alone,  to  Innumerable  wit- 
present  program  and,  since  the  cost  Is  nesses  who  appeared  before  tlie  Senate 
Utae  different  than  for  the  program  Agriculture  Committee  on  this  leglsla- 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Uon.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  posl- 
why  should  we  change?  tlon  he  has  taken  with  respect  to  rewrit- 
Working  with  the  members  of  the  Sen-  Ing  this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
ate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  was  sue-  Senate  Is  sound.  He  deserves  our  sup- 
cessful  In  getting  an  amendment  to  the  port, 
wheat  section  approved  which  I  think  Is  exhibit  1 
tremendously  important  to  the  wheat  In-  ^i„  p^i^i  suprom  torn  levels  «iid  avemoe 
dustry  of  this  country.  It  provides  first  wheat  mmces  received  bv  fahmeiis.  united  states, 
that  price  supports  could  not  be  set  below  mo-s) 

the  present  level  of  $1.25  a  bushel.  Cer-     

tainly  with  the  rising  costs  of  everything  fmnv  fnu 

a  farmer  has  to  buy  In  his  operatlor^,  ^JJ          "««- 

this  Is  no  time  to  reduce  prices  and  lower 

farm  Income.  ^^             .,«. 

There  Is  another  Important  provision.     JU° "-gj  ";jj. 

It  would  provide  that  the  present  wheat  \w''.l''.'.l'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'Z'-           i."             ]■» 

program  would  be  continued  for  the  next     }>« }g  };JJ 

crop  year.  There  would  be  a  referendum     ms y^.T... .'.'.''.'.'.'.'.  i'm  '" 

next  year  to  permit  wheat  farmers  to     jw >g  JJJ 

decide  whether  they  wanted  to  continue     jJJ, ;;.■.".■.■.".■.■■'."""!  ioo  i.M 

the  present  program  for  the  1972  and     i»«;;".';'.V.'.V.'.'. .'.... i^* ij^ 

1973  crop  years  or  the  House-passed  set-  nio-wiwmt      l-SO 

aside  program  as  modified  by  the  Senate.  ' 

Referendums    are     nothing     new     vo     •'» J;j|  |;„ 

wheat  farmers.  This  is  also  a  common     ,953 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','..'.'.'..  J-M  ^09 

pracUce  for  marketing  orders  for  milk,     |'|J."-^^ HJ  ffj 

fruits,  and  vegetables.  I  cannot  under-     jg '.'.''.'.'.~"'Ji  t-<»  i'»» 

stand  the  Secretary's  objection  to  this     iw:.^"."""; J-JJ  }  g 

kind  of  referendum  for  wheat,  partlcu-     j|g -_^ f;g  In 

larly  since  there  would  be  little  differ-  uss;;"";"";..^""""."           l-l             i" 

ence  In  the  cost  of  the  two  programs.  usi-amitM                                     Twi 

If    the    so-called    set-aside    program 

would  provide  farmers  more  freedom  to    igj {-Jl  }^ 

plant,  as  claimed  by  the  Secretary  of     ilS    '^ 1""'  {.«>  if 

Agriculture,  and  if  It  assured  them  as     x^."-.:'.'.:'." i-C  i.|5 

good  an  Income,  wheat  farmers  might     [||| — .^.-..^.-  ^-^^  ^-^ 

well  decide  In  a  referendum  to  try  the    \ttt"'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'S.'-'. j-g  j  y 

set-aside  program.  j||J ; "  [Jj  1:24 

President  Nixon  campaigned  for  more    hss;:'!!!"?''"""".".-.""" \-n i.» 

freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  farm-  ita^atMnti                                     i  »• 

ers  and  I  understand  that  is  one  of  the  u»»^       i- 

objecUves  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  so,it.:usDA.ASC5S.fiio.H7ii 

ture  Thus,  a  referendum  giving  farmers  

an  opportunity  to  continue  the  present  Mr.  AIECEN.  Mr.  Preslaent,  I  thlnx 
wheat  program  or  choose  to  come  under  that  our  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
the  set-aside  program  would  give  them    Ijoulslana.  and  the  Senator  from  North 

more  freedom  of  choice.  Dakota  have  done  remarkably  good  work 
As  I  stated  previously.  Mr.  President,  In  getting  any  bill  at  all  to  the  Senate 
despite  having  served  on  the  Senate  floor  at  this  time,  and  I  commend  tiiem 
Agriculture  Committee  for  a  quarter  of  for  the  exceptionally  good  work  they 
a  century  and  being  engaged  in  fanning  have  done.  However,  I  murt  say  that  I  do 
all  my  life.  I  hesitate  to  try  to  explain  not  agree  with  all  the  provlslona  of  the 
to  the  rest  of  the  Senate  just  how  these  Senate  bill,  and  feel  that  they  are  not 
new  and  complicated  farm  programs  as  helpful  aa  their  aponsoia  expect  they 
proposed  In  the  House  blU  for  either  feed    would  be. 


I  have  no  extended  remarks  on  the  bill 
at  this  time.  I  agree  with  mj'  chairman 
and  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that  we  should  get  this  bill  to  conference 
ai  the  earliest  possible  moment — tomor- 
row night,  if  possible,  or  the  next  day — 
because  that  is  where  the  determination 
wUl  be  made  whether  we  will  have  an 
agriculture  bill  at  this  session  or  not.  I 
do  not  like  the  Idea  of  no  bill  at  all 
being  enacted,  because  It  would  be  rather 
disastrous  to  American  agriculture 
should  we  let  this  measure  go  by  the 
board  this  year.  It  would  also  be  rather 
disastrous  to  the  dispositions  of  most  of 
the  Member*  of  the  Senate  If  we  had  to 
stay  here  until  the  second  of  January 
in  order  to  get  any  bill  at  all  through. 
For  those  reasons,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  amendments  offered  to  or  ap- 
proved for  the  bill  at  this  time.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  that  can  be  accepted 
by  the  chairman  In  order  to  take  them  to 
conference,  where  they  will  be  under 
consideration.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
most  of  Uie  proposals  which  have  been 
made  for  the  new  agricultural  program 
will  be  before  the  conference  In  either 
the  House  bill  or  the  present  Senate  bill, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  If  we  get  this  bill 
to  conference  at  an  early  date,  we  will 
come  out  with  a  result  which  will  be 
very  helpful  to  American  agriculture, 
and  will  also  be  helpful  to  the  reputation 
of  this  Congress. 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  have  an 
agriculture  bill  without  cusy  faults.  We 
never  have  had  one  yet.  But  If  correc- 
tions are  needed,  certainly  it  Is  no  time 
at  all  until  the  B2d  Congress  meets — that 
time  Is  only  about  3  months  away.  If 
corrections  are  needed,  they  can  be  pro- 
posed In  the  early  part  of  the  next  ses- 
sion and  that  time  is  almost  here. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  believe  the 
addition  of  amendments  to  this  bill,  with 
one  or  two  possible  exceptions  which 
could  be  generally  agreed  to,  would  be 
of  no  help  at  all  to  American  agriculture 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  AiKXif) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youno)  on  the 
remarks  they  have  made.  I  associate  my- 
self with  them.  American  agriculture  has 
no  better  friends  than  the  three  distin- 
guished Senators  who  have  preceded  me 
on  this  floor  this  evening. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  working  under  very  ad- 
verse circumstances,  has  reported  the 
very  best  bill  lor  American  agriculture 
that  it  was  possible  to  report  from  the 
committee.  I  wish  this  evening,  however, 
to  call  the  attention  ot  the  Senate  to 
title  IX  of  the  pending  bill.  This  title, 
regarding  rural  development,  is  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  and  myself  during 
the  committee  deliberations.  I  was  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  adopted  this 
amendment  unanimously. 

This  tlUe  says  what  many  of  us  have 
known  for  a  long  time — that  we  must 
do  more  to  stop  rural  outmigration  and 
to  achieve  a  scnind  rural-urban  balance. 
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Although  rural  outmigration  has  not 
continued  at  the  levels  achieved  during 
the  1950's,  It  does  continue  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  In  my  own  State  of  Georgia. 
82  counties  have  lost  populatloo  In  the 
last  10  years,  according  to  the  1970 
census.  However,  one  does  not  need  to 
look  at  census  flgurea  to  see  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  rural  America.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  ot  the  Senate  knows  of 
small  towns  in  his  own  State  which  were 
once  thrivins  and  prosperous,  but  which 
are  now  almost  deserted.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  Is  aware  of 
towns  which  have  too  few  people  and 
too  small  an  economic  base  to  provide 
essential  Government  services.  Often-' 
times,  the  small  towns  of  the  Nation  are 
unable  to  attract  Industry  and  Job  op- 
portunities because  they  do  not  have 
Government  services  which  are  con- 
sidered bare  essentials  for  comfortable 
living. 

Almost  dally  I  talk  to  mayors  In  my 
State  pleading  and  begging  for  funds  tor 
sewer  facilities.  A  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration survey  conducted  in  my  State 
showed  that  there  were  1.003  communi- 
ties In  Georgia  without  a  water  system 
and  1.359  communities  without  a  sewer 
system.  This  inadequacy  of  service  is  also 
apparent  in  such  areas  as  medical  care 
and  education. 

In  addition  to  inadequate  Government 
services  the  rural  resident  is  often  forced 
to  live  In  substandard  housing.  Although 
the  rural  areas  and  small  towns  of  the 
country  contain  less  than  one-third  of 
the  people  of  America,  they  account  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  sub- 
standard housing. 

As  tragic  as  the  plight  of  rural  and 
small  town  America  Is,  the  Impact  of 
rural  outmigration  has  equally  serious 
Implications  for  urban  America.  Our 
largest  cities  are  becoming  unllvable  as 
well  as  ungovernable.  They  are  unable  to 
deal  with  their  own  population  increases 
which  are  generated  internally,  not  to 
speak  of  the  rural  migrants  who  come  to 
the  city  uneducated  and  ill-prepared  for 
urban  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  Talmadge-Dole 
amendment  would  put  Congress  squarely 
on  record  as  being  aware  of  the  problem 
of  rural  outmigration  and  It  would  state 
a  commitment  of  the  Congress  to  do 
something  about  this  problem. 

This  title  recognizes  that  farm  pay- 
ments are  essential  As  Important  as 
these  farm  subsidies  are.  however,  they 
can  never  provide  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  for  a  large  number  of  rural  resi- 
dents. This  title  recognizes  that  even  a 
farm  program  providing  100  percent  of 
parity  for  all  crops  would  not  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  to  farmers  who 
are  too  old  or  too  uneducated  to  adapt 
to  new  farm  technology,  or  to  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  secure  enough  capital 
to  build  efficient  farm  operations. 

Title  EX  recognizes  the  fact  that  much 
more  is  needed  If  we  are  to  achieve  rural 
and  urban  balance.  We  must  have  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  give  highest  pri- 
ority to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
rural  America.  We  must  not  only  attempt 


to  bolster  farm  Income  by  price  support 
payments,  but  we  must  attempt  to  de- 
velop adequate  housing,  high  quality 
medical  care,  adequate  water  and  sewer 
systems,  good  recreation  facilities  and. 
most  Important,  job  opportunities  that 
can  provide  the  income  needed  for  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 

Once  these  things  are  provided  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  not  only  stop  rural 
outmigration.  but  I  beUeve  that  we  can 
reverse  the  trend.  We  can  expect  that 
many  residents  of  heavily-polluted, 
crime-ridden  and  congested  urban  areas 
will  prefer  to  move  to  the  small  towns  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  myriad  of 
Government  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In 
rural  America  and  to  slow  rural  outmi- 
gration. However,  none  of  these  pro- 
grams are  adequate  Many  are  grossly 
underfunded.  Others  are  considered  low 
priority  Items  by  the  agencies  which  ad- 
minister them. 

It  la  the  purpose  of  title  IX  to  shift 
our  national  onphasls.  This  title  makes 
a  finding  of  the  grave  problem  which 
faces  this  Nation.  Already  70  percent  of 
our  population  lives  on  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  our  land.  Title  IX  states  that  un- 
less this  Nation  makes  a  commitment  of 
suffldent  magnitude  to  reverse  the  pres- 
ent trend  toward  excessive  concentration 
of  population.  240  million  people  will  be 
crowded  together  In  (our  giant  strip 
cities  by  the  year  2000. 

The  trouble  with  so  many  programs 
designed  to  help  urban  America  Is  that 
they  are  not  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Many  of  our  urban-oriented 
programs  seem  to  produce  little  results 
because  the  problem  grows  faster  than 
the  program.  Attempting  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities  without  dealing 
first  with  the  problems  of  rural  America 
is  comparable  to  trying  to  rebuild  a  war- 
torn  city  while  the  bombs  are  still  fall- 
ing. Unless  we  first  reverse  the  trend  of 
rural  outmigration  there  Is  no  hope  for 
solving  the  problems  of  our  Inner  cities 

It  Is  time  we  took  a  long  look  at  our 
national  priorities  It  Is  time  we  realized 
that  although  rural  problems  and  rural 
poverty  are  not  as  visible  and  as  volatile 
as  urban  poverty,  they  must  receive  equal 
attention.  Title  DC  recognizes  this  fact 
and  states  that — 

Tbe  Congress  considers  tills  bslBnce  so  ei- 
aentlsl  to  the  peace,  proaperlty  and  welfare 
of  bU  our  dtlzeos  tbftt  tbe  highest  priority 
mujt  be  given  to  the  revlt&llcstlon  and 
development  of  rural  areas. 

Moreover,  title  IX  goes  beyond  a  gen- 
eral commitment.  It  makes  specific  direc- 
tives to  government  agencies  and  requests 
specific  information  which  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  enact  new  programs. 

Title  IX  directs  the  heads  of  all  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  to  estab- 
lish policies  and  procedures  to  locate  new 
ofBcea  and  facilities  in  communities  of 
low  population  density  in  preference  to 
communities  of  high  population  densitj- 
It  requests  that  the  President  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  in  regard  to 
efforts  made  in  this  direction. 

Another  section  of  tbe  rural  develop- 


ment title  would  give  an  added  boost 
to  the  development  of  rural  multlcounty 
planning.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  States  In  developing 
multlcounty  planning  for  rural  areas  The 
rural  development  title  would  give  added 
emphasis  to  this  program  and  would  re- 
quire annual  reports  so  that  Congress 
would  have  sufficient  information  to 
gage  whether  the  nonmetropolitan 
planning  program  Is  meeting  the  goals 
set  by  Congress. 

An  imfortunate  fact  of  life  Is  that  in 
many  cases  small  town  and  community 
leaders  are  not  very  well  equipped  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  rural  development.  The 
rural  development  amendment  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
all  the  agencies  and  resources  at  his  com- 
mand to  provide  information,  technical 
assistance  and  training  for  small  town 
leaders  so  that  they  may  do  a  better  job 
of  planning  and  developing  their  local 
communities.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  In  regard  to  his  efforts 
in  this  area. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  services  in 
rural  areas  are  far  from  adequate.  The 
water  and  sewer  systems,  medical  care, 
educational  facilities  and  even  telephone 
service  Is  quite  Inferior  to  the  services  of- 
fered In  urban  areas.  If  we  are  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  rural  outmigration.  we  must 
equalize  these  services.  The  rural  devel- 
opment title  requests  that  the  President 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
stating  the  availability  of  Government 
services  to  rural  areas.  Moreover,  the 
President  Is  requested  to  Include  In  this 
report  an  outline  of  the  efforts  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  improve  these  services 
during  the  preceding  year. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  aware  of  the  pressing  capital 
needs  of  the  small  towns  of  his  State.  Al- 
most every  day  I  talk  to  a  small  town 
mayor  or  official  who  Is  seeking  assist- 
ance In  obtaining  a  grant  or  loan  from 
the  Federal  Qovemment  so  that  the  town 
may  finance  some  essential  service.  The 
rural  development  amendment  requests 
the  President  to  explore  the  possible  uti- 
lization of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  fulfill  the  credit  needs  of 
rural  America.  The  President  Is  requested 
to  submit  his  report  by  July  1.  1971. 
Hopefully,  this  report  will  furnish  back- 
ground for  congressional  action  to  mee* 
the  pressing  capital  needs  of  the  small 
towns  and  communities  of  rural  America. 
Mr  President,  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing a  sound  rural  and  urban  balance  is 
one  which  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
all  branches  of  government  and  the  co- 
operation of  business  and  Industry  lead- 
ers. I  realize  that  many  of  the  proi^rams 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  America  are  under  the  committee 
jurisdiction  of  committees  other  than  tlie 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees. 
Hopefully,  the  Infotnuition  requested 
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by  tlUe  IX  will  provide  a  basis  for  ac- 
tion not  only  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees but  by  the  other  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Moreover.  I  feel  the  sense  of  commit- 
ment stated  In  this  resolution  Is  vital  If 
we  are  to  begin  to  reverse  rural  outmi- 
gration. 

Present  programs  and  present  efforts 
are  not  good  enough.  If  we  are  to  save 
our  rural  areas  from  stagnation  and  our 
larse  cities  from  strangulation,  we  must 
change  our  priorities. 

We  must  make  rural  development  and 
revltallzallon  an  Issue  which  takes  a  back 
seat  to  none  other. 

Mr.  MONDALK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  my  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for  his 
effective  work  and  continued  devotion  to 
strong  agricultural  programs  and  to  a 
strong  and  vital  rural  America.  His  con- 
tinued commitment  to  this  cause  over 
the  years  has  furnished  great  strength 
to  this  effort,  at  a  time  when  we  often 
see  absence  of  interest  and  absence  of 
concern  not  only  about  rural  America 
but  also  with  respect  to  falling  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  problems  of  all 
Americans,  wherever  they  are  found. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues.  Hav- 
ing ser\'ed  for  some  years  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee — although  I  am 
not  now  a  member  of  It — I  quickly 
learned  great  respect  for  the  chairman's 
leadership  and  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
join  with  tbe  others  In  making  that 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  debate  extension 
and  revision  of  the  basic  legislation  un- 
der which  our  farm  commodity  programs 
operate,  we  should  be  fully  aware  of  the 
inadequate  levels  of  today's  farm  Income. 

rSXM  INCOK* 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Crop  Reporting  Board  statistics,  the 
Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  10  points,  or  3  percent  during 
the  month  ended  August  IS  of  this  year. 
This  Is  the  largest  single  monthly  de- 
cline In  farm  prices  In  22  years.  Even 
prior  to  the  July-August  decline,  the  gen- 
eral parity  Index  of  farm  prices  stood  at 
Its  lowest  level  since  the  great  depression. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  gripped 
In  a  very  serious  inflation,  the  American 
family  farmer's  income  has  dropped  In  a 
dramatic  way  seldom  seen  before  In 
American  history.  I  was  struck  the  other 
day,  when  the  ofBclal  wholesale  price 
Indexes  were  released,  that  some  glee 
was  expressed  at  tbe  fact  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months,  the  wholesale 
price  Index  bad  shown  a  very  modest 
drop.  But  If  you  analyzed  those  figures 
closely,  you  found  that  practically  every 
other  Indicator  was  upward  on  an  In- 
flationary spiral,  and  almost  the  sole 
reason  for  a  drop  In  the  wholesale  price 
Index  was  the  disastrous  and  cataclysmic 
drop  in  farm  prices. 

So  that  rural  America  is  being  pre- 
sented with  the  same  dramatic  Inflation 
as  everyone  else  and.  In  addition.  Is  be- 
Irtg  asked  to  absorb  all  the  expense  of 
reducing  the  wholesale  price  index. 


Thus  it  Is  that  the  general  parity  Index 
of  farm  prices  stood  at  Its  lowest  level 
since  the  great  depression,  and  that  Is 
the  environment  In  which  we  meet  to- 
night. I  think  It  te  that  deep  Issue  that 
should  compel  us  to  pass  the  strangest 
possible  farm  bill  that  we  can  consider. 
I  was  impressed  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  leader  of  the  urban  coalition, 
Mr.  Gardner,  testified  before  one  of  our 
committees,  by  the  fact  that  he  led  off 
his  testimony  with  the  statement  that 
the  more  he  studies  the  problems  of 
urban  America,  the  more  he  is  convinced 
that  they  begin  in  rural  America,  and 
that  he  increasingly  was  of  the  opinion 
that  we  could  not  solve  any  ot  our  urban 
problems  unless  we  had  a  balanced  and 
strong  program  to  deal  with  the  basic 
roots  In  rural  America  as  well.  That  Is 
really  fundamentally  what  this  farm 
bUI  Is. 

I  have  often  told  many  of  my  friends, 
concerned  as  I  am  about  our  urban 
problems,  that  It  they  reaUy  want  pov- 
erty. If  they  want  to  contribute  enor- 
mously to  the  forces  producing  poverty 
In  this  country  today,  they  should  aban- 
don the  basic  farm  programs  that  have 
been  fundamental  in  this  country  over 
the  years,  and  they  will  have  poverty 
the  likes  of  which  this  country  has  never 
seen  before,  and  many  other  adverse  side 
effects  as  well. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  has  not  escaped 
the  trend  toward  reduced  farm  prices 
and  Income.  Minnesota  real  farm  Income, 
adjusting  for  cost-of-living  Increase,  was 
lower  In  1969  than  In  any  year  since  the 
disastrous  year  of  1964 — and  was  lower 
than  7  out  of  10  years  of  the  1950's.  The 
steady  reduction  In  the  number  of  farms 
has  made  the  per  farm  income  in  Min- 
nesota generally  rise.  However,  even  the 
per  farm  real  Income  in  Minnesota  last 
year  was  lower  than  It  was  in  1966,  and 
was  only  $82  higher  In  real  terms  than  It 
was  in  1951. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  could 
be  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  their 
family  today  If  their  Income  was  only  tSl 
a  year  higher  than  it  was  in  1951,  when 
we  consider  the  reduction  In  the  value  ot 
the  dollar. 

The  cause,  of  course,  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Gross  farm  Income  has  risen  by 
only  13  percent  in  the  last  5  years,  while 
both  production  and  living  costs  of  the 
average  farmer  have  gone  up  by  20  per- 
cent. This  cost-price  squeeze  has  meant 
an  increasingly  unfair  burden  of  our  eco- 
nomic troubles  falling  upon  the  farmers 
and  their  lamilles  and  upon  our  entire 
rural  economy.  It  Is  up  to  us  now,  as  we 
debate  this  farm  bill,  to  enact  a  program 
which  will  assure  the  American  farmer 
a  fair  return  tor  the  Incredible  agri- 
cultural bounty  which  he  provides. 

Our  distinguished  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture is  to  be  commended  tor  report- 
ing to  this  body  a  stronger  and  more 
workable  farm  bill  than  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  Virtually 
every  title  of  the  bill  is  Improved  in  a 
significant  way.  and  I  find  the  Senate 
hni  to  be  superior  to  the  House  measure. 
It  Is  especially  Important  that  the  com- 
mittee reinstated  a  floor  under  the  price 
support  loan  ot  $1.25  tor  wheat  and  t\ 


for  com.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee also  adopted  the  substance  of  one  of 
my  own  recommendations,  under  the 
leadership  ot  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  mserted 
into  the  bill  a  requirement  for  advance 
payments  to  teed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
ducers. 


One  change  that  the  committee  made 
In  the  House  bill — to  make  permanent 
the  class  I  base  plan  of  the  dairy  title 
rather  than  extend  It  for  3  years — may 
be  somewhat  premature.  I  think  tha^  we 
lack  sutBdent  experience  with  this  type 
of  milk  marketing  order  arrangement, 
and  that  we  should  retain  the  require- 
ment for  congressional  reconsideration 
and  renevfal  after  another  3  years  has 
passed.  I  have  communicated  to  Chair- 
man Ellxndir  my  intention  to  present  a 
floor  amendment,  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator NsLsoii  of  Wisconsin,  that  would  re- 
instate the  3-year  limitation.  I  will  have 
further  remarks  when  I  call  up  this 
amendment  and  hope  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  win  accept  It  when  offered. 

While  I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  upon 
the  matter  of  class  1  dairy  plan,  I  will  be 
discussing  It  perhaps  tomorrow,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  when  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  raised. 

My  most  serious  objections  to  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agricultiire 
Committee  comes  In  the  feed  grain  sec- 
tion. I  am  not  opposed  to  strong  cotton 
and  wheat  programs.  I  intend  to  support 
them.  But  I  believe  we  should  have  an 
equally  strong  program  tor  feed  grains 
as  well. 

RIS  OaAXKS 

In  terms  ot  Income  protection,  the 
teed  grains  title  ot  the  farm  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Agriculture  Committee  Is 
particularly  weak  In  comparison  with 
the  major  commodity  titles.  In  at  least 
two  crucial  respects,  the  committee  bill 
Is  Imbalanced  in  tavor  of  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  discrimination  against  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains. 

First  ot  all.  In  the  farmers  ot  my 
State,  the  teed  grain  farmers  generally 
feel  deeply  about  this.  Only  teed  grains 
are  singled  out  and  divorced  from  the 
principle  of  parity. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  payment  to 
cotton  farmers  would  be  the  larger  of  35 
cents  per  poimd  or  65  percent  of  par- 
ity. For  wheat,  the  price  to  the  farmer  on 
his  domestic  acreage  would  be  supported 
at  full  100  percent  of  parity.  Further- 
more, the  $1.25  per  bushel  loan  floor  on 
wheat,  together  with  parity  support  on 
domestically  marketed  wheat,  tends  to 
provide  a  blend  price  guarantee  to  the 
farmer.  Feed  grains  alone — which.  In- 
cidentally, were  a  $288  million  business 
in  Minnesota  last  year — are  completely 
unrelated  to  parity,  and  are  singled  out 
tor  a  program  which  Is  unrelated  to  par- 
ity. I  am  hopeful  that  before  the  Senate 
debate  Is  over,  that  might  be  In  It. 

aMKKTDlCXNT     NO.     003 

In  that  regard,  at  this  point.  I  submit 
an  amendment  under  the  chief  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Senator  trom  New  Mexico. 
(Mr.  MOKTOT*) ,  joined  In  by  myself,  and 
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Senators  PsoxMUtx,  Haiuis.  McOovnn, 
Yakbokoogh.  Hocbzs,  McOu.  Ahsusoh. 
Nelsok.  Symwciom,  EACtrroN.  Ootx. 
BuKDicK,  HjiETKg,  Bayh,  and  we  hope 
several  other  Senators. 

I  send  this  amendment  to  the  desk  at 

this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
OiuvEi.).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MONOALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  amend  the  present 
agriculture  bill  to  provide  that  feed 
Kraiiis  should  be  supported  at  $1.35  per 
bushel  or  71  percent  of  parity  prices  for 
the  commodity  and  50  percent  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  for  the  commodity,  to 
yield  per  acre  as  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  2  of  this  subsection,  which- 
ever is  the  greater  and  this  will  be.  I 
think,  the  key  issue  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  farm  bill  insofar  as  I 
am  able  to  determine  it.  I  will  be  dis- 
cussinc  that  amendment  further  on  in 
my  remarks. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  limitations  on 
the  maximum  permissible  set-aside  for 
cotton  and  wheat,  but  no  limit  for  feed 
graiiis.  The  House  bill  limited  the  set- 
aside  (or  cotton  to  33  ^  i>ercent  of  base 
acreage,  the  Senate  committee  reduced 
this  to  12 'i  percent.  On  wheat,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  sets  75  percent  of  the  farm  do- 
mestic wheat  allotment  as  the  TnftTimnn) 
set-aside  that  can  be  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  absence  of  a 
comparable  ceiling  on  set-aside  for  feed 
grains  means  that  the  Secretary  can  re- 
quire diversion  of  feed  grain  acreage  that 
ought  to  be  diverted  from  the  bases  of 
other  commodities. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
MoNTOTA.  which  I  have  introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  Seiiator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Mohtota).  myself,  and  others 
which.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  reasonable 
step  toward  placing  the  feed  grain  farm- 
er on  an  equal  basis  with  cotton  and 
wheat.  The  Montoya  amendment  guar- 
antees for  the  duration  of  the  1970  Agri- 
cultural Act,  a  total  level  of  support  for 
feed  grains  at  77  percent  of  parity.  This 
amendment  Is  not  designed  to  increase 
the  initial  cost  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. The  77  percent  of  parity.  If  It  were 
in  effect  today,  would  provide  a  support 
level  approxiinately  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent— 1970  crop  year — support  price  and 
equal  to  the  support  level  for  feed  grains 
contained  In  the  bUl  that  we  debate  to- 
day. The  $1.35  per  bushel  full  parity, 
which  is  according  to  the  present  parity 
formula,  support  for  com  provided  in 
the  bill  Is  equal  to  76.3  percent  of  $1.77, 
which  is  the  parity  price  of  a  bushel  of 
com  as  of  July  1970. 

What  the  Montoya  amendment  pro- 
vides Is  that  the  $1.35  figure — and  com- 
parable figures  for  grain  sorghum  and 
barley — would  not  remain  fixed  as  a  price 
support  celling  If  the  fanners'  costs  of 
production  rise.  Actual  additional  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  that  will  be  in- 
curred If  the  amendment  Is  accepted  will 
depend  primarily  upon  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation by  farmers  in  the  feed  grains 
program  and  the  rate  at  which  the  farm- 
ers' production  costs  escalate  in  1971. 
1972.  and  1973. 


For  cotton  and  wheat  prxxiuoers,  the 
farm  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee contains  a  measure  of  protection 
against  cost-of-production  increases  that 
only  parity  can  provide.  The  least  that 
we  can  do  is  to  retain  this  same  kind  of 
partial  protection  for  the  feed  grain 
farmer  as  well.  Adoption  of  the  Montoya 
amendment  is  an  elTective  way  to  accom- 
plish that  objective. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  that  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  before  the  farm  bill 
is  accepted.  I  said  earlier  that  1  wished  to 
commend  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
accepting  the  advanced  payment  provi- 
sion. For  some  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  voluntarily  made  advance 
payments  to  feed  grain  and  wheat  farm- 
ers. This  was  a  very  important  source  of 
assistance  to  farmers  during  the  expen- 
sive early  production  start-up  period. 
Millions  of  dollars  to  which  farmers  were 
entitled  to  under  the  program,  which 
they  would  receive  in  any  event,  were  dis- 
tributed early  in  the  season  so  that  the 
farmers  would  have  the  money  they  need 
for  production  costs  without  going  into 
the  expensive  private  market  and,  in  ad- 
dition, to  the  money  communities,  trying 
tc  seek  loans  and  credit  that  were  dry 
and  difllciilt  to  obtain. 

ADVANCB    PATMKPm 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  vital  nature  of  the  advance  pay- 
ments provision  that  was  incorjwrated 
into  the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee 

In  1969.  Minnesota  producers  received 
$31  million  In  advance  feed  grain  pay- 
ments which  were  Immediately  used  in 
paying  spring  planting  bills.  This  year— 
and  I  deeply  regret  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion In  this  regard  and  have  been  pub- 
licly critical  on  many  occasions  of  It — 
in  order  tn  accommodate  the  administra- 
tions  budget  shift,  grain  producers  were 
required  to  wait  until  July  and  August 
for  their  payments.  This  was  an  entirely 
unnecessary  hardship  for  them  and  for 
the  small  businessmen  from  whom  they 
buy  their  supplies,  and  comparable  hard- 
ship was  suffered  by  farmers  in  all  feed 
grain-producing  States  Onder  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  advance  payments  provi- 
sion added  by  the  Senate  committee — 
which  makes  such  payments  manda- 
tory— Minnesota  fanners  participating  in 
the  two  programs  would  receive  some 
S70  to  $80  million,  about  2  to  3  months 
earlier  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

This  Is  money  to  which  the  farmers  are 
entitled  In  any  event,  and  simply  speeds 
up  payments  and  requires  payments  so 
that  It  Is  there  at  the  time  the  farmers 
most  need  It.  Incidentally,  since  this  Is  a 
voluntary  program.  I  believe  It  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  and.  thus,  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  BLiinorR  on 
the  farm  bill.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  objected  to  the  advance  pay- 
ments provision  on  the  groimd  that  It 
would  shift  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram costs  from  the  1972  to  the  1971 
fiscal  year  budget. 

His  objection  involves  essentially  an 
accounting  matter,  a  matter  of  timing 
rather  than  substance.  Increases  in  the 
level  of  expenditure — as  dlstlnguLshed 
from  the  timing  of  expenditures — 
brought   about   by   advance   payments 


would  be  comparatively  insubstantial.  In 
fact,  the  only  increased  governmental 
costs  would  be  the  Interest  attributable 
to  the  advance  payments  funds  for  the 
few  months  that  these  payments  would 
precede  payments  to  farmers  as  provided 
in  the  House  bill. 

This  Interest,  carried  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  at  the  current  7  percent  Treasury 
rate,  would  be  far  less  than  the  interest 
payments  which  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  farmer  at  the  astronomi- 
cal rates  currently  prevailing  on  the  com- 
mercial market.  For  example,  the  median 
interest  rate  charged  by  the  SO  produc- 
tion credit  associations  reporting  from 
the  St.  Paul  district  on  July  1  was  nearly 
9^<  percent  Interest. 

At  this  rate,  it  would  cost  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  over  $42  million  to  borrow 
the  necessary  capital  which  he  would 
otherwise  receive  through  advance  pay- 
ments, to  which  he  Is  entitled  In  any 
event.  In  wheat  and  feed  grains.  By  con- 
trast, the  Qovemment  could  maintain 
these  advance  payments  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the  amount  of 
$1.73  billion  as  suggested  by  Secretary 
Hardin  for  only  $30  million  In  interest. 

Clearly,  In  my  opinion,  thli  amend- 
ment Increases  the  attractiveness  and 
helpfulness  of  the  program.  The  only 
argument  to  the  contrary  Is  a  bookkeep- 
ing one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  worried 
first  about  the  condition  of  the  American 
farmer  and  not  worried  about  technical 
bookkeeping  matters.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  amendment  will  stay  In  the  form  It 
is  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

This  Is  a  mlnlscule  cost  for  a  program 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
farmer's  springtime  planting  elTorts.  To 
deny  the  advance  payments  program  la 
to  place  a  far  greater  cost — over  $40  mil- 
lion— on  the  American  farmer  who.  as 
I  have  shown,  has  already  suffered  dis- 
proportionately from  today's  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze. 

I  know  that,  in  relnstatliig  advance 
payments  In  the  bill,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  this  body  looked  beyond 
the  narrow  fiscal  and  bookkeeping  con- 
siderations that  apparently  motivated 
the  opposition  of  Secretary  Hardin.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  advance  payments,  and  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  retain  this 
provision  when  we  go  to  conference  »1th 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  farm 
bill. 

BUmAL    0CVELOPUEI>rr 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  mv  Senate  colleagues,  title 
IX  of  the  farm  bill  'H.R.  18546)  entitled 
"Rural  Development."  This  title  was  in- 
troduced In  committee  bv  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Talhadcc). 

It  Is  directed  toward  solving  some  of 
our  Nation's  basic  problems:  overcrowd- 
ing of  people  in  our  large  cities  and  the 
neglect  and  decay  of  many  of  our  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areai.  Although 
the  big  migrations  of  the  1940'5  and 
1950's  from  rural  to  urban  America  have 
subsided  to  a  large  extent,  a  steady  and 
sizable  movement  continues. 
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A  few  quotes  from  the  lead  section  of 
this  title  makes  the  point  well : 

Prwently  30  paroant  of  ttia  Adult  urban 
populAtlon  Are  ronner  rural  rcaldanta.  .  .  . 
By  the  year  20O0  or  soon  thereafter,  100  mll- 
lioD  xaore  Americana  wUl  be  added  to  the  140 
miUlOQ  already  Uvlag  In  our  dtlea  and  aub- 
urbs.  .  .  .  tjnleaa  thlA  nation  .  .  .  rcveraea  the 
preaent  trend  toward  excessive  concentration 
or  population,  240  million  people  wUl  be 
crowded  togetber  In  lour  great  atrtp  dtlea. 
.  .  .  Already  70  percent  of  our  population 
Uvea  on  leas  than  3  percent  of  our  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  not  only  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Aigriculture  Committee  for  adding  this 
title  to  the  farm  bill,  but  wish  to  call 
on  each  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  strongest  support.  National  pol- 
icy, plans  and  programs  directed  at  re- 
versing these  disastrous  settlement  pat- 
terns are  desperately  needed,  and  now. 

The  specific  actions  which  this  title 
embodies  are  clearly  In  tune  with  such 
objectives   They  include: 

First,  requiring  all  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies  to  establish 
policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
the  location  of  all  new  facilities  in  areas 
or  communities  of  lower  population  In 
preference  to  those  of  a  higher  popula- 
tion density. 

Second,  a  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral nonmetropolitan  multlcounty  plan- 
ning and  development  program  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968. 

Third,  a  report  from  the  USDA  and 
other  Federal  agencies  as  to  what 
policy  and  development  assistance,  in- 
cluding informational  and  technical 
assistance.  Is  being  provided  to  smaller 
communities  to  help  them  overcome 
many  of  the  deficiencies  they  are  eon- 
fronted  with  in  that  regard. 

Fourth,  a  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  Federal  programs  are  being  made 
available  to  rural  areas,  including  what 
the  executive  branch  plans  to  do  about 
the  establishment  of  outreach  efforts 
where  and  when  needed  in  that  regard. 

Fifth,  request  the  President  to  present 
his  recoitimendations  to  the  Congress  on 
how  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  might  be  utilized 
in  meeting  the  financial  and  capital  In- 
vestment needs  of  rural  America. 

All  of  these  actions  are  important  to 
our  achieving  a  "rural-urban  balance" 
In  thb  country;  something,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  commit  ourselves  as  a 
nation  to  accomplish.  I  submit  that  un- 
less and  until  we  do  so,  the  problems  of 
both  our  cities  and  rural  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  larger  and  more  devastat- 
ing in  character. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  again 
appeal  for  enactment  of  the  strongest 
possible  farm  bill.  Our  farmers  wish  It 
and  they  deserve  It.  I  recently  received  a 
telegram  signed  by  more  than  2,000  up- 
per Midwest  citizens  requesting  my  sup- 
port for  such  a  strong  farm  bill  including 
the  parity  principle  for  teed  grains.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  telegram  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rzcoss  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 


To  Uemberi  o/  the  US.  Senate: 

We.  the  uoderslgned,  regard  it  as  abso- 
lutely neceaaary  that  action  be  taken  by  this 
aesfiion  of  Oongreea  on  long-range  farm  legla- 
latlon.  alnce  the  Agricultural  Act  of  IB«5  ex- 
piree at  tbe  end  of  tbls  year. 

Because  farm  costa  continue  to  rlsa  con- 
staotly,  ttie  farm  legislation  which  is  adopted 
this  year  should  make  provision  to  Increase 
farm  Income  In  line  with  our  rising  coata. 

Peed  grains  producers  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  the  aame  conalderaUon  as  cotton  and 
wbest  farmers  in  terms  of  tying  the  support 
program  to  parity,  but  this  is  not  provided 
In  the  House  bill  or  In  tiia  veialon  approved 
by  the  Seriate  Agriculture  ConimUl.c*.  The 
1970  legislation  should  also  preserve  effective 
production  controls  on  a  commodity  by  com- 
modity basis  and  should  at  least  raise  pnc« 
or  Income  levela  aufflclently  to  keep  pace  with 
splraling  ooeta. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  once 
aeain  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  to  Its  chairman. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  next  day 
or  two  during  which  we  consider  this 
bill,  we  will  end  up  with  the  strongest 
possible  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  would  be  most  inappropriate  for  me  at 
this  time  to  discuss  In  detail  any  portion 
of  this  bill. 

I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  my  Judgment  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  this  Congress  to  enact  a  farm  bill  to 
take  the  place  of  the  1965  act  as  ex- 
tended, which  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

I  call  attention  to  the  alternative  that 
faces  us  if  we  do  not  enact  a  reasonable 
price  support  for  the  three  principal 
commodities  which  are  contained  in  this 
bill  and  which  are  going  to  be  the  subject 
of  debate — feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
cotton. 

There  are,  as  I  see  It,  at  least  two  al- 
ternatives. 

If  we  enact  no  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, we  go  back  to  tbe  old  permanent 
legislation  which  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1965  act.  Everyone  of  us 
knows  that  legislation  had  proved  in  the 
last  years  of  its  operation  to  be  highly 
extravagant  and  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  surpluses  which  were  becom- 
iiig  unbearable  both  as  to  their  volume 
and  as  to  cost. 

Because  of  that  kind  of  surplus,  I 
think  It  would  be  unspeakable  for  this 
Congress  to  allow  our  country  to  revert 
to  the  old  legislation  that  was  In  effect 
back  in  1964. 

That  Is  one  of  the  alternatives — and  a 
very  sure  one — that  exists  if  we  enact  no 
legislation  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress, at  midday  on  January  3  of  next 
year. 

The  other  alternative — not  so  cer- 
tain— would  be  an  effort  In  the  closing 
days  of  Congress  simply  to  extend  the 
1965  legislation  as  It  has  already  been 
extended  once  for  one  additional  year 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  hurtful 
step,  even  II  It  could  be  accomplished — 
and  I  doubt  If  it  could  be — because  It  has 
been  shown  so  clearly  that  excessive  pay- 
ments were  made  to  only  a  few  In  terms 
of  that  legislation.  Even  If  many  of  the 
objectives  of  that  legislation  were  accom- 
plished by  the  reduction  of  surpluses  on 


tbe  doe  hand,  when  that  legislation  was 
enacted,  even  if  It  were  possible  to  extend 
that  leslslation  for  an  additional  year,  I 
think  it  wotUd  t>e  hurtful  to  all  agricul- 
ture in  this  Nation  because  of  tbe  hugely 
excessive  payments  to  Just  a  few  people 
which  bad  resulted  under  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Everyone  who  has  followed  this  ques- 
tion at  all  knows  that  the  size  of  those 
payments — some  of  them  going  up  to  $3 
million  or  $4  million  to  a  farmer — has 
resulted  in  much  of  the  confused  tfalnk- 
ing  and  much  of  the  opposition  from 
people  who  know  little  about  the  subject 
and  much  of  tbe  dissatisfaction  with  the 
1965  legislation  as  extended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  second  al- 
ternative which  might  possibly  confront 
us  if  we  enact  lio  new  legislation  prior  to 
the  final  adjournment  of  this  Congress. 
For  that  reason — and  not  because  I  am 
fully  satisfied  with  all  of  tbe  provisions 
of  this  bill,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  who  was  fully  satisfied  with 
all  of  its  provisions — I  am  supporting 
tbe  bill,  believing  that  it  should  go 
promptly  to  conlerence,  since  there  will 
not  be  unanimity  there.  We  know  that 
some  changes  will  have  to  be  made. 

I  hope  that  In  conlerence  we  can  help 
to  draft  a  bill  which  will  be  more  accept- 
able from  all  points  of  view  and  wUl 
prevent  either  of  the  two  alternatives 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned.  I  think 
that  either  of  those  alternatives  would 
be  very  hurtful  to  agriculture  and  that 
the  first  of  them  would  be  very  hurtful  to 
our  entire  Nation. 

So,  I  siipport  wholeheartedly  the  plea 
of  our  distinguished  hardworking  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELUQtDXB) ,  as  echoed  by  tbe  pleas  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia — all  of  whom  are  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry — that  we  enact  this 
legislation  promptly,  send  it  to  confer- 
ence in  tbe  hope  that  we  may  avert — 
because  we  must  avert — either  of  tbe  al- 
ternatives which  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  tbe  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  Once  I  had  tbe  honor 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  5  years.  I  shall  always  re- 
member It  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and.  I  hope,  helpfvil  periods  of  my  service 
in  the  Senate. 

I  wanted  to  be  here  this  evening  as  we 
commenced  the  debate  upon  the  farm 
bill  so  that  I  could  say  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers  In  my  State  that  they  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  the  enactment 
of  a  farm  measure  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress  because,  as  all  of  the  others 
who  have  spoken  have  said,  it  would  be 
very  critical  if  a  bill  were  not  enacted 
and  we  were  to  have  to  revert  to  the  old 
program  which  was  In  effect  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  program. 

I  was  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  at  the  time  these  present 
programs  were  adopted.  Our  State,  al- 
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though  U  Is  not  the  largest  producer  ol 
my  of  the  basic  commodities,  very  In- 
terestingly produces  all  of  the  bMle  com- 
modities— com.  tobacco,  wheat.  mlUc 
wool,  cotton — all  except  peanuts  and 
rice. 

Approximately  half  of  the  Income  of 
Kentucky  is  still  represented  by  farm 
production-  80.  we  are  very  Interested. 

I  would  lllte  to  say.  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times,  that  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
words  of  appreciation  to  the  memben 
of  the  committee  for  their  tremendous 
interest  which  has  existed  over  so  many 
years  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

I  remember  serving  under  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Eiimnss). 
I  thinir  he  has  held  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
F\)reatry  for  longer  than  any  other  per- 
son In  the  history  of  Congress. 

His  fairness  and  hl.'i  knowledge  have 
resulted  in  helping  every  farmer  in  tills 
country. 

I  speak  also  in  the  same  way  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikem)  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  my  dear  friend 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youmo)  on  the 
Republican  side  whose  interwit  In  the 
great  crops  in  the  West,  particularly 
wheat,  also  helped  all  farmers  of  the 
country.  I  also  .?peak  in  the  same  way 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Hoi- 
LAira),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talhasgx'.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  'Mr.  Bcbdick>,  and  those  who 
have  spoken  and  who  will  speak. 

I  have  a  few  questions.  I  will  not  ask 
them  this  evening  but  I  shall  ask  them 
later  during  the  debaU. 

I  am  glad  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  they  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  that  despite  the  cost  squeeze 
the  American  farmer  still  produces  food 
at  a  cheaper  c(»t  to  the  farmer  which 
enables  the  consumer  to  buy  food,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  spendable  in(X)me,  at  a 
cost  less  than  any  other  country  or  area 
in  the  world,  even  though  there  has  been 
added  on  the  cost  of  fancy  processing 
and  other  costs. 

I  am  glad  I  was  here  to  hear  these 
presentations,  I  will  postpone  my  speci- 
fic questioning  until  some  later  time  but 
1  did  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  the  great  work 
It  does  for  the  farmer  and  for  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YODNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  kind  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CooPESi  for 
my  efforts  on  behalf  of  agriculture. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  probably  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  being  one  of  the  most  effective 
farmer  legislators.  The  besic  tobacco  law 
he  wrote  in  1948  is  still  on  the  record 


books  and  is  practically  unchanged.  I 
think  that  Is  a  record  for  any  farm  pro- 
gram. 

TM«    IMPOrTAMCB    Of    ADVAMCE    PATMSNTS    TO 
WHEAT    AND    rZXS    OkAlNS    FaODVCKBS 

Mr.  BORDICK.  Mr,  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  add  my  support  to  a 
very  important  provision  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestr>'. 
That  provision  has  to  do  with  the  making 
of  advanced  payments  to  wheat  and  feed 
grains  producers.  These  payments  are 
essential,  not  only  because  of  high  pro- 
duction costs  and  high  interest  rates 
charged  to  farmers  for  short-term  loans, 
but  also  because  of  the  dif&culty  of  many 
of  our  producers — both  large  and  small — 
In  getting  any  credit  at  all. 

During  hearings  earlier  this  year  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill,  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  spokesman 
stated  that  the  rise  in  use  of  agricultural 
credit  has  been  slower  over  the  past  few 
years  partly  because  of  a  scarcity  of 
available  credit.  A  tight  money  situation 
has  forced  many  commercial  banks  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  credit  advanced  to 
agriculture.  Life  insurance  companies 
have  reduced  their  allocation  of  funds 
to  farm  loans  as  a  result  of  more  at- 
tractive  Investments  elsewhere. 

Yet  the  demand  for  capital  grows  by 
leaps  and  iMunds  each  year,  as  the  trend 
toward  coQunerclallzed  and  specialized 
farming  calls  for  increasing  amoimts  of 
purchased  Inputs.  Large  quantities  of 
capital  are  needed  by  fanners  and  their 
cooperatives  to  expand  their  output  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  population 
and  of  a  large  export  market  (or  food  and 
fiber  products,  and  tliese  expenditures 
fall  heaviest  in  the  early  part  ol  the  crop 
year.  With  farmers  now  buying  a  larger 
portion  of  their  inputs,  substantial  oper- 
ating capital  is  required  to  assure  that 
supplies,  equipment,  and  labor  will  be 
available  when  needed. 

Along  with  the  condition  of  scarcity, 
money  has  l>ecome  more  expensive.  In- 
terest rates  paid  by  farmers  Increased 
sharply  during  1969  and  1970  and  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  reached  their 
highest  levels  in  more  than  50  years.  At 
the  end  of  1969.  farmers  were  paying  In- 
terest rates  of  7  to  over  10  percent  on 
short-term  operating  loans  as  compared 
with  6  to  8  ;i  percent  a  year  earlier.  July 
1, 1970  figures  show  that  the  average  rate 
for  short-term  operating  loans  to  farm- 
ers is  commonly  9  to  10  percent  with  some 
PCA's  reporting  rates  as  liigh  as  11*^ 
percent  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Ellchdbr  earlier  this 
year,  one  farmer  complained  that  in  1959 
his  interest  expense  had  been  13.579.  and 
by  1969  his  farm  interest  cost  was  $14,- 
573,  His  description  of  these  costs  in- 
cluded the  word  "brutal",  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  agree.  Prospects  for  the 
future  are  not  very  encouraging.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicts  that  the 
use  of  farm  credit  and  farm  debts  will 
continue  to  rise.  Many  purchased  items 
will  show  an  Increase  in  prices  to  the 
farmer,  and  farm  wage  rates  will  In- 
crease. The  purchase  of  new  equipment, 
the   replacement  and   repair   of   worn 


equipment,  and  the  expansion  of  farm 
operations  will  contmue  to  demand  cost- 
ly Inputs,  and  the  need  for  operating 
cash  and  credit  will  Increase  accordingly, 
Mr,  President,  it  is  to  these  problems 
that  the  advanced  payments  provision 
of  the  bill  are  addressed. 

Preliminary,  or  advance  payments  to 
farmers  for  their  participation  In  agri- 
cultural programs  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  high  interest  rates  and  short 
supply  of  credit.  But  these  payments 
have  been  used  for  several  years  now  to 
help  feed  grain  and  wheat  producers  fi- 
nance operations  in  the  early  part  of  the 
crop  year.  Last  year,  the  Departments 
decision  to  forgo  advance  payments 
worked  tremendous  hardship  among  pro- 
ducers who  were  unable  to  make  short- 
term  loans,  or  who— if  they  were  able  to 
do  so— had  to  pay  ruinous  rates  of  in- 
terest 

The  proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
contains  provisions  for  both  wheat  feed 
grains  which  would  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty concerning  advance  payments 
which  producers  faced  last  year.  Title 
IV  of  the  bill  provides  an  advance 
payment  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  estimated  domestic  certlflcate 
rate,  plus  50  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated diversion  payment,  for  1971 
crop  wheat.  For  the  1972  and  1973 
crops — assuming  that  wheat  farmers  ac- 
cepted the  program — advance  payments 
would  be  75  percent  of  the  certificate 
value,  plus  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
diversion  payment.  Both  of  these  plans 
provide  for  advance  payments  to  be  made 
within  80  days  following  signup  by  the 
producer. 

The  feed  grain  section,  which  is  title 
rv  of  the  committee's  proposed  bill,  pro- 
vides that  advance  payments  to  feed 
grain  producers  will  be  paid  within  CO 
days  alter  signup  in  the  program.  The 
advance  pa>'ment  for  feed  grains,  in  the 
conunlttee's  bill,  is  to  equal  the  32-cent 
guaranteed  price  support  payment  for 
com,  and  comparable  rates  for  sorghum 
and  barley. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  insure 
advance  payments  to  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers  will  be  welcome  news  to 
nearly  1.6  million  feed-grain  producers 
and  nearly  1  mOIlon  wheat  growers  who 
voluntarily  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. The  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
differ  somewhat  from  those  contained  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

The  House-passed  hill  provides  for  ad- 
vance payments  to  be  made  to  wheat- 
and  feed-grain  producers  a^  soon  as 
possible  after  July  1,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  committee's  proposal — pay- 
ments to  be  made  wittiln  60  days  after 
signup  in  the  programs — would  get  the 
money  to  producers  at  a  time  when  his 
need  is  greatest,  and  obviate  bis  need  to 
search  for  short-term  production  credit 
I  believe  the  committee's  proposal 
meets  the  approval  of  producers 
throughout  the  country,  I  urge  Senators 
to  support  this  badly-needed  provision. 
Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President.  Arizona 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  cotton- 
producing  States.  Cotton  Is  the  second 
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biggest  source  of  farm  Income  and  pro- 
vides more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
agricultural  wealth  each  year  in  our 
State. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  exten- 
sive debate  ctmceralng  the  payment  of 
price  supports,  usually  referred  to  as 
subsidies.  Critics  complain  that  rich 
farmers  are  receiving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  a  very  much 
misunderstood  assumption. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  public  money 
have  been  used  in  an  effort  by  Govern- 
ment to  support  particular  sections  of 
the  economy.  These  programs  have  not 
been  notably  successful.  The  taxpayer 
resents  paying  subsidies — and  the  recipi- 
ent resents  the  governmental  restric- 
tions and  controls  that  invariably  ac- 
company governmental  subsidies. 

Responsible  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  are  convinced  the  pres- 
ent program  is  troublesome,  that  it  has 
on  balance  been  a  great  problem,  and 
that  agriculture  should  be  returned  to 
a  free  market  In  an  orderly  manner, 

I  agree  with  that  conclu-ilon,  but  I 
must  emphasize  that  for  almost  40  years 
we  have  used  the  power  of  Government 
regulation  and  Qovenmient  subsidy  to 
Inhibit  the  American  farmer. 

It  has  taken  us  40  years  to  arrive  at 
the  situation  which  now  confronts  us, 
and  In  returning  the  farmer  to  the  free 
market  we  must  proceed  with  cauticm. 
To  end  the  farm  subsidy  program  to- 
morrow would  create  chaos,  and  wotild 
InUct  grave  Injury  on  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Our  first  step  must  be  to  declare  un- 
equlToeally  that  It  Is  our  aspiration  and 
our  intention  to  move  to  eliminate  the 
Inhibiting  controls,  end  the  subsidies, 
and  to  reestablish  the  American  farmer 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  free 
market,  free  enterprise  system. 

We  all  have  nostalgic  memories  of  the 
family  farm,  Thlrty-flve  years  ago  there 
were  32  million  Americans,  25  percent  of 
our  population,  living  on  farms.  They 
were  having  a  difflcult  time  making  ends 
meet.  The  technological  developments 
were  threateidng  to  overwhelm  them,  so 
the  Government  launched  its  program  of 
subsidy  to  make  It  possible  for  the  family 
farmer  to  survive. 

Today  there  are  only  about  10  million 
of  our  people  living  on  farms.  This 
amounts  to  S  percent  of  our  present  pop- 
ulation. 

Farms  have  become  mechanized 
Farming  has  become  a  scientlflc,  single- 
product  operation,  and  no  longer  does 
the  subsistence  aspect  attract  the  farm- 
er. The  family  cow  and  the  family  pigs 
and  the  family  garden  have  given  way  to 
the  industrialized  farm  supervised  by 
graduates  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
and  supported  by  scientists  and  the  new 
fertilizers  and  the  new  seeds. 

As  the  result  of  these  Improvements, 
the  number  of  individual  farms  has 
dropped  from  6.6  million  to  less  than  3 
million,  but  our  agricultural  output  has 
almost  doubled.  No  nation  has  a  better 
record  for  producing  the  feed  and  fiber 
necessary  to  support  its  population. 

Farm  employment  has  declined  from 
12  million  to  under  5  million.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  Nations  farms  today  produce 

In  all  the  condemnation  of  subsidies 


70  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm  output, 
and  the  recommendations  of  changes  in 
the  farm  program  there  is  one  goal  they 
have  not  fully  reached,  the  stabilization 
of  farm  Income  at  a  level  which  would  al- 
low a  decent  standard  of  living  across 
rural  America, 

Farmers  have  been  caught  in  a  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze  since  1953.  In  the  past 
10  years  interest  rates  have  gone  up  300 
percent  and  taxes  about  200  percent.  The 
parity  ratio  which  describes  the  relation- 
ship between  the  prices  paid  by  farmers 
and  the  prices  received  by  them  Is  equal 
to  its  lowest  level  since  1933 — about  74 
percent. 

The  average  cost  to  produce  cotton  in 
the  Western  Irrigated  land  areas  is  near- 
ly 32  cents  a  pound.  The  world  price  is 
about  22  cents  a  pound.  The  cotton  sub- 
sidy Is  in  the  form  of  a  18.8  cents  pay- 
ment a  pound.  But  it  applies  only  to  65 
percent  of  a  grower's  cotton  allotment. 
For  a  grower's  total  production,  the  sub- 
sidy figures  out  to  10.92  cents  per  potmd. 
So  if  you  take  the  world  price  of  22  cents 
a  pound  and  add  the  subsidy,  you  come 
up  with  32,9  cents,  or  about  break  even. 
Some  farmers,  of  course,  produce  at  a 
smaller  cost  and  some  are  over  that. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  farm  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering. We  have  narrowed  the  issue 
considerably — we  are  no  longer  talldng 
about  subsidies  of  millions  or  hundreds 
of  thousands.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  $75,000  or  $100,000,  Right  or 
wrong,  we  are  talking  about  $55,000  per 
crop  as  the  top  figure. 

To  propose  a  limitation  of  anything 
lower  than  $55,000  would,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jeopardize 
the  chance  of  bringing  about  a  balance 
of  supply  and  demand. 

This  Nation  which  depends  so  heavily 
on  agriculture  for  power  at  home  and 
abroad  caimot  afford  to  create  an  Im- 
balance in  agriculture  which  would  in 
turn  destroy  the  greatest  agriculture 
machine  in  the  world,  a  machine  whl<^ 
has  meant  so  much  to  America  in  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace. 

The  most  Immediate  victims  of  drastic 
change  In  the  subsidy  program  would  be 
Individual  cotton  fanners,  their  em- 
ployees, and  businesses  which  depend 
upon  this  Industry.  Farmers  not  only 
have  their  livelihood  at  stake — they  also 
In  many  cases  must  pay  on  the  debt  on 
their  land  and  pay  off  loans  carried  over 
from  previous  years. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  sharply  cur- 
tailed subsidies  would  mean  to  a  single 
Arizona  county, 

Pinal  County  in  Arizona  has  an  upland 
cotton  allotment  of  82.031  acres.  A 
$20,000  payment  Ihnltatlcm  would  reduce 
this  to  47,468  acres. 

A  $20,000  limitation  would  affect  more 
than  half  the  county's  cotton  farmers.  In 
1969,  subsidy  payments  of  more  than 
$20,000  were  paid  to  228  out  of  Pinal 
cotmty's  433  cotton  farmers. 

A  $55,000  limitation  would  have  af- 
fected 79  of  these  farmers  who  drew 
larger  sums. 

Farm  labor  is  a  major  souroe  of  per- 
sonal income  in  Pinal  County,  Yet,  even 
with  subsidies,  the  number  of  farmers 
has  dwindled  by  about  one-fourth  in  the 
past  6  years. 


When  we  talk  of  limiting  farm  subsi- 
dies, we  are.  In  effect,  debating  the  fate 
of  many  people  who  live  on  these  farms 
and  small  cities  such  as  Coolldge  and 
Casa  Grande. 

Any  changes  should  be  made  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  allow  farming  coimtles,  such 
as  Pinal,  to  readjust  Its  economy. 

Mani'  of  us  in  the  Senate  joined  to- 
gether with  the  late  beloved  Senator 
Dirksen  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
phase  out  the  subsidy  program  over  a 
pericxl  of  years.  This  was  intended  to  give 
the  farmer  a  chance  to  change  to  other 
crops  where  possible  so  that  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  salvage  his  In- 
vestment which  in  many  Instances  rep- 
resents a  lifetime  of  work.  Iliis  phase- 
out  program  was  not  adopted  but  I  trust 
full  consideration  will  now  be  given  to 
not  dropping  below  the  $55,000  per  crop 
limitation. 

There  are  many  Illustrations  I  could 
give  of  the  hardships  that  will  occur 
even  at  the  $55,000  level.  For  example, 
several  Indian  tribes  In  Arizona  are  about 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  this  legislation. 

To  Illustrate  hardships  resulting  from 
a  deeper  cut  in  sutisidy  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccou  ■ 
letter  received  by  me  from  the  Salt  River 
Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Council  demon- 
strating the  tremendously  detrimental 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  reserva- 
tion's economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooso, 
as  follows : 

Salt  Blvxa  Pima-&£auzx}pa  IsnaAW 
Cdtmnmr. 

Soomdalc.  Ant. 

DxAm  SiNATOs:  We  note  tbat  tben  Is  ogAln 
duousslDQ  ooncemmg  ft  •20,0(X},00  llinlQi- 
tlon  upon  cnjp  price  EUpport,  Tlile  cornea  at 
ft  time  when  moet  hftrxotul  to  the  Sftlt  Rlrer 
tndlftn  (Community.  The  Commuiiity  Is  lo- 
cated in  Arizona  adjacent  to  Phoenix.  Our 
development  is  tjaftlcally  ftgrlculture,  we  bftvft 
!ioine  sand  and  gravel  ftnd  Bome  commerclftl 
dereiopment  wtdch  ta  for  the  moat  pftrt  on 
community  lands.  We  tiave  Just  ccimplet«d  a 
general  plan  In  which  we  have  ec&ted  a  de- 
sire to  utilise  Individual  ludl&n  lands  [or 
agriculture  and  comniunlty  lands  to  produce 
Income  tor  capital  ImpTOTements;  the  Im* 
poaition  Of  a  tSO.OOO  limitation  upon  agri- 
culture prtce  support  will  harm  us  because 
our  landa  are  held  in  10  and  30  acre  tracts 
(which  are  uneconomic  for  cotton  or  any 
other  agricultural  pursuit  I  and  we  of  a  ne- 
ceestty  must  combine  our  holdings  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  return. 

Western  I"arm  Management  In  a  November 
1983  Feasibility  Report  Tribal  Panning  Bi- 
terpnse  Salt  River  tw*^t«^  Resermtlon  stated: 

"1.  OrganixatUm: 

There  appear  to  be  several  underlying  rea- 
sons for  considering  a  change  from  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  lease  situation  to  t>e  a  uni- 
fied, cr  carporate-type,  farming  enterprise  on 
the  Salt  River  Beserratlon:  (i(  to  return 
the  control  of  the  land  to  the  Indian  Com- 
munity; (2)  to  improve  the  tjaslc  mcome  of 
the  Individual  landowner  through  Increased 
returns  and  work  opportunities:  and  <8)  to 
gain  experience  In  operatmg  and  managing 
a  large,  going  buslneea  which  later  can  be 
applied  to  other  commercial  enterprises  that 
may  be  more  productive  than   agriculture. 

Considering  this  latter  point  very  carefully, 
it  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  the  proposed 
agricultural  enterprl.se  be  as  succeasful  as 
posslljle.  smce  Its  progress  will  set  the  pat- 
tern and  mood  for  future  development  of 
tlM  Reservation  along  other  lines.  And  It 
logically   foUowa    that   the   iticceaa   of   the 
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firmlDB  progr»in  wUl  5«  Um  paturn  md 
moad  tor  MtuM  daTelopmant  ot  0»  R«»erT»- 
uon  »Iong  oOitr  UnM.  And  It  lopclllj  toUows 
th»t  th«  orgaiuatloo  presenMd  here  !•  pre- 
dicted on  two  things:  (ll  basic  control  of 
the  enterprue  Is  to  be  in  the  h»nds  of  the 
bidl»n  Community,  »nd  |31  operation*!  con- 
trol Is  to  be  carried  out  by  paid  professional 
management." 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Salt  River 
Land  Board  commended  the  tmplamentatlona 
of  the  recommendation  of  that  report.  We 
have  sliteen  units,  twenty-eight  spokesmen 
and  espect  by  the  end  of  this  year  to  have  a 
mailmum  of  5  farms  and  a  utUlMd  land 
management  unity  as  contrasted  with  13« 
leases  and  17  separate  farms  In  1963.  We 
have  raised  the  combined  1813  Individual 
Indian  people-s  Income  by  over  glOO.000.00 
during  the  past  three  years. 

The  Salt  River  gross  sgrlcultural  rent  In- 
come u  approximately  »5S0.0OO.O0:  price  sup- 
port appronmat™  »375.0O0.00:  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  rents  will  be  reduced  If  price 
supports  an  limited  to  MO.000.00. 

We  ask  that  you  vote  against  tbe  limita- 
tion or  make  an  exception  for  tha  lands  of 
the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  so  as  not 
to  destroy  oui  work  of  the  past  tbree  years 
and  at  the  same  tune  insure  the  success  of 
our  work.  The  pattern  and  mood  for  future 
development  U  set — please  do  not  destroy  It 
by  placing  a  price  support  on  Salt  River 
Indian  Community  lands. 
Signed. 

Mr.  Baaoui  B.  Scauaz. 
President.  Salt  Rner  pima-MaricofM 
Indian  Council. 

Mr.  Btu-MSH  Bans.  St., 
Chairman.  Salt  BfMr  Land  Manafe- 
ment  Board. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  letter  I  wish  Included  to  the 
Recobd  showing  the  hardships  the  sub- 
sidy limit  could  cause  In  the  Gila  River 
Indian  community.  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten at  the  time  it  appeared  the  House 
mlcht  adopt  a  $20,000  limit,  and  so  it  l£ 
pertinent  now  to  arguments  over 
whether  the  limit  should  be  trimmed  be- 
low the  $55,000  level. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 

GILA  Rivxa  IzmiAN  CoMssusinT, 

Sacaton,  AriM.,  Jvtj/  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  Patn.  Pamitzn. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wtuhin^fton,  D.C. 

Deas  SxMSToa  PASfHXM:  We  undaratand 
that  HP  17933  would  limit  cotton  subsidy 
payments  to  •30,000  for  a  single  farm.  This 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  OUa  River  In- 
dian Community.  At  present  moat  of  the  In- 
come of  the  GUa  BJvct  Indian  Community 
comes  from  tiie  IBJJOO-acre  community  farm 
I  tn bally  owned  t  and  largv  agricultural  leaae 
operations.  This  Inoome  would  practically  be 
eliminated  If  the  proposed  lefflalatlon  with 
the  »20.0O0  limitation  Is  passed.  The  Income 
of  some  1 .000  Twrfian^  leasing  t^^lr  own  small 
lO-scre  farms  wltb  cotton  allotments  would 
be  praoUcally  eliminated.  Our  agncultutal 
workers  would  be  without  Joba. 

The  reeuils  of  this  would  be  poverty  and 
mcresAlng  welfare  rolls  for  otlr  Indian  pop- 
ulauon  and  the  halUng  of  moat  ot  the  peo- 
gresslve  developmsnt  programs  being  under- 
taken by  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community. 
As  pointed  out  by  Prealdent  Nixon,  Gila 
River  Indian  Community  Is  making  real 
progresa.  This  momentum  should  not  be  lost 
or  curtailed  now. 

Because  of  water  coatt  and  otbar  (aotora, 
cotton  to  Arlaona  can  only  be  farmed  aoo- 
cessfuUy  In  larsa  iinlttwid  opatatton*.  Tha 


proposed  legislation  would  make  such  opera- 
tlooa  Impossible. 

I  can  speak  for  the  7.000  Indian  realdenu 
of  tlie  Olla  Blver  Indian  Community  In  re- 
questing that  you  do  everytblng  possible  to 
have  the  leglslauon  amended  to  exempt  In- 
dian Reaervatlon  lands  from  the  Umltatlona 
in  the  bill  and  to  make  tbe  bill  more  equita- 
ble for  all  farmers. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Al.sxA)fD^  LxwtB,  3r.. 
Oouenior,  Gila  River  /ndlan  CowimuiMflf. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems facing  farmers  today  result  from 
years  of  leglslaUon  by  Congress.  To  cur- 
tail subsidies  overnight  would  be  unfair 
and  disastrous. 

STSTmiHT  SI    MSTIONAl.  FSSM   COSUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator MoHTOYA  had  tatended  to  be  pres- 
ent today,  but  his  plane  had  engine 
trouble  and  he  has  been  delayed  In  ar- 
riving in  Washington  until  late  tonight. 
He  has  requested  that  I  place  m  the 
RxcoRi)  to  his  behalf  a  statement  o<  the 
National  Farm  CoallUon  on  the  Senate 
farm  bUl. 

Therefore,  to  his  bdialf.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  sUtement  be 
printed  m  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

aiATnCXNT  0»  TMI  NaTIONAI.  FA»J«  COAUTION 

ocf  Sknatt  Pasm  Bnx 
The  National  Parm  Coalition  commends 
tbe  cbalrman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Poreatry  Committee  tor  Im- 
proving the  farm  bUl  passed  by  the  House  ot 
Kepresenlatlves.  We  sincerely  and  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  further  Improve  the  bill 
by  approving  the  Montoya  Amendment  to 
maintain  feed  grains  moome.  The  amend- 
ment will  restore  the  parity  concept  for  teed 
grains,  applying  the  same  principle  of  parity 
relationship  as  Is  provided  for  wheat  and 
cotton. 
We  must  oppose  attempts  to  weaken  tbe 

bill  by:  ,        ^     . 

( 1 1  Removing  advance  payments  for  wheat 
and  feed  graliis  producers. 

(3)  Removing  or  lowtrlng  loan  floors  and/ 
or  removing  the  parity  concept  from  price 
supports  for  cotton  and  wheat. 

(3)  Substituting  tbe  "set  aside"  land  re- 
tirement plan  for  lb*  supply  management 
features  now  in  the  bill  for  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  bUl  now  before  the  Senate— e»en  with 
the  improvemenu  made  by  the  Committee — 
doea  not  provide  the  improvement  In  farm 
income  that  Is  so  bsdly  needed.  It  could  well 
rasult  In  lower  feed  grain  Income  because 
tbe  Peed  Grain  title  makes  no  provisions  for 
compensating  for  rising  costs  as  provided 
for  in  Wheat  and  Cotton  titles.  It  retains 
tha  questionable  "set  aside"  land  retirement 
plan  as  the  mechanism  for  supply  manage- 
ment In  feed  grains. 

It  la  Inooncelvable  that  tha  Oongreaa  could 
approve  Is^lslatlon  In  tbla  unoartaln  period 
of  splrallng  inflation  and  rising  ooata  that 
would  provide  ItM  income  than  farmers  now 
have  under  existing  legislation. 


STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  unflnlahed  business  is  laid 
aside  temporarily  tomorrow  that  It  re- 
main to  that  status  until  Uie  conclusion 
of  morning  bustoess  on  the  following 
day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Ita  bustoeaa  to- 
morrow. It  stand  to  Bdjoumment  untU 
9 :45  ajn.  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  beard. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  authorized  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  state  that  although  the 
unflnlshed  business  is  to  be  laid  aside 
not  later  than  8  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
It  might  very  well  be  laid  aside  earlier 
and  that  consideration  might  resume  on 
the  farm  biU  in  the  early  afternoon. 

The  reason  is  that  toda,y  not  very 
much  progress  was  made  on  the  consid- 
eration of  SenaU  Joint  Resolution  1.  We 
had  one  recess  during  the  day.  There 
were  two  live  quorums.  The  second  live 
quorum  began  around  4 :  30  and  was  com- 
pleted 56  mtoutes  later.  So.  it  is  the 
leadership's  feeling  that  U  we  are  going 
to  complete  action  on  the  farm  bill  \o- 
morrow,  we  may  have  to  resume  ita  con- 
sideration much  earlier  than  S  o'clock. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  can  start  earlier  tomorrow  aft- 
ernoon becaiise  of  the  importance  of 
having  this  bill  sent  to  conference.  Time 
is  going  by.  With  the  llmltaUon  of  de- 
bate that  has  been  agreed  to.  It  would 
seem  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  pass  the  farm  bUl  tomor- 
row. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  stay  here  late  to  the  evening 
so  as  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  B'yRD  of  We»t  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Only  late  last  week  there 
was  an  agreement  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  be 
considered,  as  I  understood  the  agree- 
ment, according  to  the  Information  sheet 
that  was  presented  to  my  ofllce.  until  5 
to  the  afternoon.  At  5  o'clock  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  laid  aside 
arul  other  matters  on  the  calendar  would 
be  considered.  I  made  my  arrangements 
accordingly. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  a  filibuster 
Is  under  way  against  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  No  secret  Is  to- 
volved  there.  So  I  announced  to  my  peo- 
ple, who  have  a  right  to  have  my  views 
presented  to  an  election  contest,  that  I 
would  be  to  Tennessee  to  the  forenoon, 
but  that  I  would  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  5  each  afternoon  for  the  votes 
on  legislation. 

I  arrived  at  6  this  tJternoon  and  made 
the  quorum  when  I  answered  "present" 
And  now  the  rules  are  changed.  I  am 
gotog  to  be  In  my  State  tomorrow  mom- 
tog  for  a  very  important  engagement  at 
noon.  Fortunately,  the  plane  service  Is 
such  that  I  can  leave  the  luncheon  and 
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be  here  at  5.  But  now  we  are  advised 
that  the  rules  are  changed.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  leadership  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  has  to  mind.  I  cannot  be  here 
until  about  4:30  tomorrow. 

I  am  Intensely  toterested  in  the  farm 
bill.  I  have  voted  for  every  farm  bill 
since  I  have  been  to  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  vote  for  this  one.  But 
this  sudden  change  of  rule  and  of  under- 
standing places  those  of  us  who  must  of 
necessity  seek  election  to  1870  at  a 
decided  disadvantage. 

We  had  an  understanding,  by  which 
I  have  tried  to  abide.  I  did  abide  by  It.  I 
will  tomorrow,  if  we  stay  with  the 
understanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  express  the 
hope.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, that  we  may  start  earlier.  I  would 
be  the  last  one  on  earth  to  break  the 
agreement  Just  todicated.  If  the  Senator 
can  be  here  a  Uttle  earUer  than  4:30.  let 
us  try  to  do  so,  so  we  can  get  through 
with  this  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understood  a  little  earUer 
to  the  eventog  that  we  would  have  a  ses- 
sion tonight.  I  am  prepared  to  stay  here 
imtil  midnight  to  do  bustoess.  But  now 
we  are  suddenly  advised  the  agreement 
Is  no  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  say  the 
agreement  Is  no  more.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  ar«>und,  he  can  see  why  we  are  not 
having  action.  We  had  a  Uttle  dlfBculty 
getting  action  at  5.  So  we  hope  that,  come 
tomorrow,  we  will  have  a  new  day.  If  we 
can  start  at  4  or  4:30,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  try  his 
best  to  get  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  agree 
to  talk  until  4:56.  imtU  I  can  arrive,  my 
temper  will  cool. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  feel  confident  that, 
come  tomorrow,  we  will  have  more  Sen- 
ators to  attendance.  It  Is  my  stocere  be- 
lief that,  with  all  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  here  this  afternoon  and  with  the 
limitation  of  debate  agreed  on  today,  we 
ought  to  get  through  the  farm  bill  to- 
morrow eventog, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  second  the  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  Just  made. 

I  do  not  believe  any  ironclad  agree- 
ment was  nailed  down  in  the  Senate  that 
we  would  stay  on  Senate  Jotot  Resolu- 
tion 1  each  day  until  5  o'clock.  I  think 
the  understanding  was  that  we  would 
stay  on  that  measure  until  circa  5  o'clock 
to  the  afternoon,  under  the  assumption 
that  business  would  be  tr«nsacted  con- 
ttouously  on  that  p&rtlcular  measure 
until  5  pjn. 

It  was  also  imderstood,  and  It  was 
scheduled,  that  the  farm  bill  would  be 
acted  upon  this  evening  and  completed 
tomorrow  eventog.  There  was  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  that  effect,  but  that  was 
the  way  the  leadership  scheduled  it. 

If  we  are  to  complete  action  on  the 
farm  bill  by  tomorrow  night,  the  Senate 
cannot  dillydally,  as  It  has  today,  on 
Senate  Jotot  Resolution  1.  There  were 
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times  during  the  day  when  no  Senator  on 
either  side  of  the  question  was  to  the 
Chamber  to  speak.  I  recessed  the  Senate 
once  durtog  the  afternoon.  I  also  spoke 
during  tbe  afternoon  on  an  extraneous 
matter.  It  is  Just  because  of  the  sluggish 
performance  today,  may  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  that  the  leader- 
ship feels  that,  to  the  good  toterests  of  all 
Senators,  and  to  the  toterest  of  expedit- 
ing the  bustoess  of  the  Senate  and  get- 
ting our  work  done,  we  ought  to  put  Sen- 
ators on  notice  that  there  is  a  very  good 
likelihood  that  tomorrow  afternoon  the 
farm  bill  will  be  called  up  and  that  action 
on  it  will  be  resumed  at  any  time  durtog 
the  afternoon,  earlier  than  5  o'clock. 

The  leadership  would  not  want  to  to- 
convenlence  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  would  not  want  to.  I  am  staying  on 
the  Senate  floor  all  the  time.  I  am  run- 
ning for  re-election,  llkevrise,  this  year. 
Yet.  I  am  here  trj-tog  to  accommodate 
myself  to  every  other  Senator's  needs. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  sorry  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  feels  that  there 
was  a  rule  or  an  agreement  to  the  eSect 
that  we  would  not  lay  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  1  aside  untU  5  o'clock  to  the 
afternoon  of  every  day. 

I  can  understand  how  he  might  have 
gotten  that  Impression.  I  suppose  that 
might  have  been  the  general  understand- 
ing. But  when  we  reach  a  situation  such 
as  we  had  today,  when  much  time  was 
wasted  because  Senators  did  not  appear 
disposed  to  speak  the  full  time  on  Senate 
Jotot  Resolution  1, 1  think  the  leadership 
Is  JusUfled  to  trying  to  speed  up  the 
work.  The  Senator  from  Teimessee  was 
not  at  fault.  He  was  tbe  Senator  who 
made  the  quorum,  and  he  Is  here  at  this 
hour  ready  to  do  bustoess. 

So  it  matters  not  bow  one  cuts  tbe 
eake  here,  1  suppose;  we  are  bound  to 
tocoDvenience  some  Senator. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
cool  his  temi>er  by  tomorrow  momtog. 
He  is  a  very  gracious,  oongenial.  and 
aSable  Senator,  and  I  hope  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  position  that  the  leadership 
Is  to.  to  its  efforts  to  try  to  get  on  with 
the  bustoess  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  havtag  said  that.  I  re- 
new my  hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  on 
notice  that,  dependtog  upon  the  circum- 
stances tomorrow,  the  farm  bill  may  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  at  any  time  during 
tile  afternoon  before  5  o'clock,  and  busi- 
ness may  be  resumed  on  that  bill — as  I 
say,  depending  upon  the  ciroumstances  of 
tomorrow,  which  we  cannot  foresee  to- 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  has  used 
two  terms.  He  said  a  moment  ago  tbe 
understanding  was  that  the  farm  bill 
would  be  considered  and  completed  Mon- 
day evening  and  Tuesday  evening.  Now 
he  says  we  wUl  take  it  up  Tuesday  after- 
noon. I  do  not  know  Just  what  hour  con- 
stitutes afternoon  and  what  hour  con- 
stitutes tbe  beginning  of  the  evening.  I 
wish  to  be  here  for  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill. 

I  understood  last  week,  as  the  Senator 
said  >  few  moments  ago,  that  tbe  faim 


bill  would  be  considered  on  MoDday  even- 
ing and  Tuesday  evening,  and  hopefully 
completed  on  Tuesday  eventog.  That  is 
my  hope  also.  I  am  here  Monday  evening 
to  proceed  with  Its  consideration.  I  came 
Jjack  from  Tennessee  for  that  piu-pose,  I 
shall  return  tomorrow  afternoon — at 
least  that  la  my  current  plan — to  begto 
consideration  of  tbe  farm  bill,  according 
to  what  I  understood  was  the  leadership's 
plan,  though  there  was  do  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  that  effect,  at  S. 

I  arrived  at  S  this  afternoon.  Did  I 
arrive  to  the  afternoon  or  the  evening? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WeU.  I 
suppose  Socrates  was  right  when  be  said 
we  should  define  our  terms.  I  do  not 
thtak  I  confused  the  two  terms.  I  think 
I  todicated  that  tomorrow,  at  EUiy  Ume 
during  tbe  early  afternoon,  we  might  re- 
sume action  on  the  farm  bill,  if  we  hope 
to  complete  It  tomorrow  eventog. 

It  was  only  today  that  I  learned  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  nitoois  would  want  as  much 
as  IVi  hours  on  the  amendment  whlcb 
they  totend  to  offer.  I  also  learned 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoHTOTA)  has  an  amendment,  and  that 
the  best  we  could  do  at  this  potot  was  to 
get  consent  to  limit  debate  on  that 
amendment  to  3  hours. 

If  all  the  time  is  taken — whlcb  I  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be.  and  hope  it  will  not 
be — there  are  iVz  hours  on  two  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  advised  that  there  are 
other  amendments,  for  which  we  will 
have  an  hour  each,  and  1  hour  on  tbe 
bill. 

So  if  we  are  to  complete  action  on  this 
bill  by  tomorrow  at  midnight.  It  will 
have  to  get  started  by  5  o'dodc  if  not 
earlier:  and  the  leadership  does  not  wish 
to  keep  Senators  here  until  midnight. 

As  things  develop,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  not  be  discommoded, 
but  I  do  have  the  duty.  I  think,  of  saying 
to  Senators  that  we  could  have  some  ac- 
tion on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow  at  a  fairly 
early  hour  durtog  the  afternoon.  To  be 
specific.  I  would  say  3  or  3  o'clock, 
perhaps. 

I  see  tbe  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
smiling;  I  believe  his  temper  has  already 
cooled. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, tvill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B'i'RE  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 

like  to  make  a  suggestion  for  tbe  benefit 

of  tbe  Senator  from  Teimeasee.  and  per- 

lups  of  all  other  Senators. 

Why  do  we  not  do  our  legislating  to 
the  daytime,  when  people  can  see  what  is 
going  on.  and  have  our  filibusters  at 
night?  This  matter  of  fiddling  around 
all  day  looking  for  speakers,  trying  to 
fill  up  the  time  until  5  o'clock  and  legis- 
lating after  the  sim  goes  down,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  proper.  Why  do  we 
not  start  on  the  (arm  bill  tomorrow 
momtog,  and  finish  it  up  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  and  not  have  to  spend 
tbe  day  listening  to  all  these  empty 
speeches  which  no  one  else  Is  listening 
to.  and  which  the  speakers  do  not  even 
want  to  make?  If  we  did  that.  I  think  we 
could  ftolsb  up  this  legislation  ver7 
qtiickly. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  are  here  and  ready  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  OORE.  Will  the  Senator  note  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is 
here  and  ready  to  vote? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  made  clear  note  of  that  himself. 

Mr.  GOEE.  Mr.  President.  1  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  my  temporary 
temper  has  been  thoroughly  diffused. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  go  home  this  evening  feel- 
ing much  relieved,  feeling  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  be  his  usual 
sweet  and  agreeable  self  by  this  time 
tomorrow.    

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TUESDAY 
UNTIL  9:45  AJtf.  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  16.  1970 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Seiiate  completes  its 
business  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9:45  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  next.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


action  of  routine  morning  business,  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 

made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS SCHWEIKER.  JAVrrS.  AND 
KENNEDY  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  and  any  unobjected  to  items 
on  the  consent  calendar  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWiiKER*  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts)  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  and  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  be  followed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxhhedt)  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing, on  Wednesday  morning,  fol- 
lowing the  dlspa'^itlon  of  the  Journal  and 
following  the  disposition  of  imobjected  to 
Items  on  the  Legislative  Calendar,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwe- 
KXH>  will  be  recognized  for  IS  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits>  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  and  to  be  followed  by  the 
senior  S^iator  from  Massachusetts  (BAr. 
KminDT> .  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  AJJ. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
0:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  15,  1970.  at  9:30  ajo. 


ORDER  PO»  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 
AND  LAYING  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS        BEFORE        SENATE        ON 

WEDNBBDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Following 
that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  14.  1970: 

AoKXMiaTKATm  OONniaHca  or  tbk 
Unitk)  BftAxma 
Boger    C.   Cnunton,    of    Ulohigan,    to    be 
Cbairxnaa  of  tiie  AdminlBtratlve  Conferenoe 
of  tb«  Uoltcd  States  for  a  term  of  5  years. 
vice    Jerre   8.    WlUlaros,   resigned. 
U3.  DiBTmxcT  CotniTs 
Naiuxmn  S.  ScotC   of  LoulaluiK.  to  b«  a 
U^.  district  Judge  for  tbe  Western  DUitrlct 
of  loulalaaa.  vice   a  new   podUoa   created 
under  Public  Law  01-373  ^proved   June  3, 
1970. 

Hvw  England  Rboiohax.  Comnsaioif 

Chester  M.  Wlggin,  Jr.,  of  New  HampaMre. 

to    be    Federal    Cocbainn&n    of    the    New 

England  Regional  Commiaslon,  rice  Stewart 

Lamprey,  realgned. 

U.6.   ASMT 

The  foUowlng -named  officer  under  the 
proTUlon«  of  title  10.  tJnlted  State*  Oode. 
section  SOM.  to  be  aaslgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  followi: 

To  b€  lieutenamt  genial 

MaJ.  Oeu.  John  Norton,  01-63-6670,  n.S. 
Army. 

Xm  tbk  NavT 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  aa  Indicated: 

Captain  ;l,ine 
Adams.  Richard  C.  Bagvell.  Wallace  B. 

Adelman.  Joseph  L.      Bailey,  Daniel  L. 


Adkina.  Joe  O. 
AlcUen.  wmiam  J.. 

Jr. 
AUE*n  Robert  A. 
AJdns  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Alberta.  Edward  T. 
Aleiajider,  Charles  S., 

Jr. 
AUord   Zeb  D 
Ames.  Lionel  E.,  Jr. 
Amme.  Richard  D. 
Anderson,  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  James  L 


Bal>y,  Emera  3. 
Bailey.  George  O. 
Banks  Daniel  L.  Jr. 
Barber,  Albertus  V.. 

Jr. 
Barksdalc,  David  A. 
Barnes,  Alan  P. 
Baiondes,  Sari  D. 
Barr,  Robert  M..  Jr. 
Barry.  Jamea  H. 
Barton.  Oeorge  B. 
BftUgljman,  Prtd  H. 
Baum£.nn,  Hugh  B. 


Anderson.  Richard  W.  Baxter,  James  A. 


Ansel   David  D. 
Appcrt.  Edwoxd  P. 
Armstroog,  Prank  D., 

Jr. 
Armstrong,  CoUn  L. 
AsMord.  Robert  "L" 
AUlna,  Waldo  A. 
Atkinson.  Boy  C. 
Ayres.  Jamea  E. 
Bablneau,  Francis  K. 
Bacon,  Francis  W.,  Jr 
Bade.  Robsct  B. 


B«anian.  Percy  S. 
Beck,  Lester  H. 
Bock,  wmiam,  Jr. 
Becker.  Terrlll  P. 
BeU,  John  H. 
Benson  Harry  L. 
Blhr,  Rlcbw4  A, 
Bird,  Corner  H^  Jr. 
Blvln.  Homer  R. 
Black.  CbarlM  H. 
BUxt,  MelTln  D. 
Blount.  Bobart  B. 


Bodamer,  Robert  E. 
Boger,  Clarence  E. 
Boushce.  Prank  L. 
Bouwman,  Fr«drlc  O. 
Brabant.  Robert  J. 
Bradley.  Claiborne  S. 
Bradshaw.  Ray  H. 
Bmdy.  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Brenner,  Thomas  B. 
Brlttaln,  Thomas  B.. 

Jr. 
Bromley.  Frederick  B. 
Brooke,  Rupert 
Broughton.  Walter  T.. 

U 
Brown.  Bryan  B..  Jr. 
Brown,  Edward  J. 
Brown.  Floyd  H. 
Brownell.  Stuart  M. 
Brubaker,  Donald  E. 
Brumbaugh,  Dale  C. 
Buck.  Edward  O. 
Bulmer.  Robert  W. 
Burkart.  John  C. 
Burke.  Edwin  J. 
Burke.  James  A. 
Bush.  Philip  R. 
Calne.  Arthur  D. 
Callaway,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Campbell,  tvan  R. 
Campbell,  Richard  D. 
CampbeU.  William  U. 
Cardlllo,  Robert  J. 
Carlqulst,  Bogar 
Carxnin.  Warren  E. 
Carment,  Frederick, 

Jr. 
Carpenter.  Harold  L. 
Carr.  Herbert  W, 
Carr,  Kenneth  M. 
CantiU,  Kent  J. 
Carruth.  David  C. 
Carter,  Jack  L. 
Carter.  John  T.,  Jr. 
Cartwrlgbt,  BlUle  J. 
Case,  Richard  £. 
Casper,  WUllam  P.,  Jr. 
Casserly,  Christopher 

J. 
Castrucclo,  Nicholas 

A. 
Chapman,  Jamea  H. 
ChatUeton.  WilUam 

D. 
Cheek.  aienB. 
Cbelgren,  John  L. 
Chew,  Robert  8..  Jr. 
Ohrlslcr.  Robert  P. 
Ohrtstoph.  Karl  J.,  Jr. 
CtiulUl.  Ernest  J. 
ClakA,  CarroU  D. 
Clark.  WUllam  B. 
Olay.  Harold  6. 
Clement,  Robert  R. 

Clemente.  Angelo  B. 
OUlford.  William  P.. 
Jr. 

Oocke.  Kdgar  M. 

CocbeU.  Jack  a. 

Cole,  Kennetti  J. 

Coleman,  Robert  O.. 
#r. 

Collins,  Robert  U. 

Oonn,  Robert  H. 

Oook,  Murray  0. 

Oorley.  Frank  W.,  Jr. 

Cbrrlgan.  Paul  T. 

Cort.  Walter  W..  Jr. 

Oounta.  Stanley  T. 

Crabtree,  Alan  B. 

Crane,  John  W..  Jr. 

Craven,  PbUUp  B. 

Creasman,  Jeaa  O. 

Crispin.  Robert  B. 

Crockett,  Ohariaa  B-, 
Jr. 

CK»a,WUUamB, 

Grow*,  wiuiam  J.*  Jr. 

CnUen.  Jamea  H. 

OulUaon,  Chaat«r  D. 


Cummlngs,  Charles  W. 
CumralngK.       Edward 

M..  Jr. 
Cummins,  Peter  P. 
Curtm.  LawTenc«  J. 
Dallmann.  Paul  H. 
Darcy.  Robert  T. 
Davidson,  John  D. 
Davles.  James  W. 
Davis.  OabeU  3.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ray  E. 
Davis,  Theodore  F. 
Dedman,  Tyler  F. 
Deffenbaugb.  Robert 

M. 
Degler,  Porreet  R.,  Jr. 
DeMayo,  John  J..  Jr. 
Denham,  John  O. 
I3enkler.  John  M. 
I>enny.  Lewis  E. 
Denton.  Jer«mlab  A^ 

Jr. 
Dewenter.  John  B.. 

Jr. 
Dibble,  Henry  M. 
Dlckleeon.  Robert  W. 
DliTendorfer,  Jarl  J. 
Doesoher.  Walter  W., 

Jr. 
Donaldson.  Charles 

B..  ni 
DonneUy.  WUUam  N. 
Donovan.  James  A. 
Douglaas,  Robert  M. 
Douglass.  Wali«r  M. 
Drake.  John  P. 
Draz.  David  I. 
Diu^kln,  Michael  P. 
Early.  Paui  J. 
Ebel.  Stanley  T. 
Edwards,  George  D., 

Jr. 
Eldaon.  Oecrge  V. 
Ekas.  Claude  P..  Jr. 
Ekelund,  Kenneth 

O.,  Jr.' 
Bdrldge;  Richard  A. 
Elefante.  Prank  L. 
Bills,  Edmund  H. 
Ellis,  Samuel  S. 
XLmer.  Joseph  8. 
Enrtghc.  Robert  B. 
Estclmann.  Hermann 

J. 
Bttlnger.  Harry  B.. 

Jr. 
Evans,  Jack  E. 
Brans.  Joseph  D. 
Fargo,  Robert  B. 
Farley.  RuaseU  J. 
Farris.  O«orge  W. 
Faulkner.  Doo  O..  Jr. 
Fay.  Lawrence  J. 
Fenwlck,  Joseph  B. 
Ferguson,  Robert  B. 
Fine.  Stanley  8. 
Plnneran,  John  O. 
Fischer.  David  W. 
Flaher,  James  B.  If.. 

n 
Fisher.  John  H. 
Flaka.  Clarence  O. 
ntBgerald,  Jean 
FMner,  nred  J. 
Fogarty.  Franda  C. 
Fortson.  Thomta  B. 
FoMter.  William  L. 
Foust,  James  W. 
Fowler,  ^1  B.,  Jr. 
Fox^over,  James  H. 
nana,  Donald  A. 
Frasor.  Walter  B. 
Freeland,  Harold  H. 
Frlta,  Charlee  W. 
Frost,  Richard  A. 
Fuller,  Jack  D. 
Oallacher,  Jtdm  J. 
Gallasbor,  Joeepti 
Oanunon,  James  M. 
Gardiner,  Richard  6. 
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Corllnghouse,  Bruce 

B. 
Gary.  Stnnlcy  P 
Gauthler,  Gene  P. 
Gay,  WUllam  W. 
Geary,  John  T. 
Geary,  Joseph  R 
Geary.  Mervyn  O. 
Gelger,  Hob4*rt  K. 
George,  Rooert  M. 
Gideon,  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Glldow.  WUllam  E. 
GUmore.  Prank  C. 
Glnn,  Benjamin  F. 
Gokey.  Noali  W,  III 
Goldmaii.  Peter  J. 
Gormley,  Robert  H. 
Grantham,  Delbert  D. 
Grause.  Jerome  E. 
Gravely,  Samuel  L., 

Jr. 
GrecD,  Norman  K. 
Greene,  Wall.icc  A. 
Qrlfflth.  Harold  F. 
Orove,  Oeorge  S. 
Groves.  Thomas  E. 
Ouertm.  Louis  H. 
Gygax.  Hex 
Haecherl.  Prank  A. 
Hoizllp,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Hallam.  Orval  K. 
Hallett,  OUver  8. 
Hancock,  David  L. 
Harklns,  Wimam  D. 
Harper,  John  B. 
HarrLs.  William  H. 
Harris,  WUllam  L..  Jr. 
Hart,  Harry  S. 
Harvey,  Donald  P. 
Hathaway,  Charles  L 

Haitersley,  Julian 
Haupt.  Richard  W. 
Hayes.  James  W,.  Jr. 
Haynes,  Kenneth  O. 
Henderson.  James  B. 
Herrlck,  Carl  H. 
HetEog.  James  H. 
Hill,  Edward  O. 
Hilton,  Bobert  P. 
Hlmellok.  Ronald  V. 
Hlnden,  Harry  J. 
Hinds,  Charles  D. 
Hlnkle,  William  L. 
Hodder.  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Hodge.  Alan  O. 
Hoffman.  Richard  A. 
Hoffmann.  Henry  A. 
HoSmann,  Boy  F. 
Holden.  WllUam  P. 
Holland.  John  P. 
Holm.  Kenneth  O. 
Holmes,  Robert  B. 
Holshouser,  Jesse  A^ 

Jr. 
Bolton,  Wallace  C. 
Hoover,  Lloyd  N. 
Horn,  Kenneth  A. 
Howard,  Donnell 
Howard,  John  N. 
Howe,  Thomas 
HoweU,  Raymond  8., 

Jr. 
Hudner,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Huehee.  David  U 
HuUhan,  John  W. 
Hume.  David  M. 
Huntar.  "H"  Beid 
Hunter,  Pecry  P.,  m 
Irwin.  Cbarlea  &!..  Jr. 
Jacobs.  Blchard  "B" 
Janlee,  Roy  T. 
Jefferson.  Harry  P. 
Jenkins,  Harry  T.,  Jr. 
Jennings.  Verne  "R." 

Jr. 
Jensen,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Jeneen.  WllUam  O. 
Jessen,  Oeorge  B. 
Jewett,  ^edertck  P., 

n 

Jex.  Dooald  B. 


Johnson.  Prancls  A. 
Johnson,  Joan  R. 
Johnson.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Theodore  R., 

Jr. 
Johnston.  John  W. 
Jones,  Allen.  Jr. 
Juseel.  Alfred  R. 
Kanak,  Robert  A. 
K&rlowlcz,  Mitchell  J. 
Keenan,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Keener.  Bruce,  m 
Keller,  WUUam  P.,  JT. 
Kelly,  Eugene  F. 
KeUy,  Merrill  E.,  Jr. 
Kern.  John  S. 
Kldd.  John  W. 
King,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Klnnear,  Oeorge  E. 

R.n 

Kirk.  George  O.  E. 
Kirkllghter,  Jjjncc  P.. 

Klecscwskl,  Marlon  J. 
Klinefelter.  John  W. 
Knock.  Franklin  C. 
Knueven,  WlUlam  H. 
Knutson,  Albert  X. 
Kojm,  Leonard  R. 
Solda,  Prank  C. 
Korb,  Prank  J. 
Kosnlk,  Joseph  T. 
Krebs,  Edward  C.  Jr. 
Krejcaxek.  Donald  J, 
Kj-lmmel.  John  E. 
Lakey.  ELeith  G. 
Lamoreaux.  Levis  S. 
Lansdeu.  Humphrey 

B. 
Laroombe,  Howard 

N.,  Jr. 
Larasn,  Norman  E. 
Loasoter.  Joe  P..  Jr. 
LeMedz,  Edward  F. 
Leddlck.  Roth  S. 
Lee.  George  H. 
Lee,  Harry  B. 
Lee.  Robert  E 
X^eme&hewaky, 

Andrew  A. 
Lewis,  Chantee 
LewU.  John  C. 
Lewis.  WUllam  S. 
Llndgren.  Oecrge  B. 
Lockwood.  Warren  H. 
Lougo.  Charles  R. 
Lorangcr.  Donold 
Lowans.  Warren  H. 
Lyon,  Henry  J. 
Macomber,  Mark  M. 
Macon,  Benjamin  R. 
Manganaro,  Francis 

P. 
BCaragos.  Oeorge 
March.  George  P. 
Marsh.  Marvin  D. 
MsxaoUOs.  Lawrence 

D. 
Martin,  Barney 
Martin,  James  W. 
Martin.  Samuel  A.    • 
Mor^'ln.  Stephen  D. 
Marzluff.  Joseph  O. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
Matthews.  Howard  L.. 

Jr. 
Mattson,  Kenneth  B. 
Maurer.  Richard  C , 

Jr. 
Mawhlney,  WUUam  T. 
MAZwell,  Robert  A. 
Maynard,  AlUson  L. 
McCabe,  Robert  £. 
McCaig.  James  A. 
McCann.  Carl  J. 
McCUncon,  Robert  B. 
McConnetl.  John  H., 

JT. 
McCook.  John  A. 
Mccracken.  WUUam 

H. 


McCrury.  Robert  D. 
McDanlel,  WllUam  O. 
McDonald.  Carlton  A. 

K. 
McDonald.  N:ithEn  P. 
McDonald.  Wesley  L. 
McDonald.  WUU&m  M 
McGUl,  John  C.  Jr. 
McOonngle,  WUUam 

L. 
McOratb,  Charles  J. 
McKenire,  WUUam  W., 

Jr. 
McLaughlin,  Norman 

H. 
McMahoD,  James  P. 
McNamara,  Thomas 

W. 
Mead.  Merle  P. 
Meyer,  Wayne  E. 
MtlUgan.  Donald  P. 
MUner,  WUUam  O. 
Mingo,  John  J. 
MitcheU,  Eugene  B. 
Mitchell.  Prank  A. 
MitcheU.  John  E. 
Mlxon.  Cameron  O.. 

Jr. 
Monger,  Albert  J. 
Morgan,  Clifford  L. 
Morglevrtcz,  Daniel  J. 
Morris.  James  H. 
Morris,  Max  K. 
Moseley,  Richard  E. 
Moss,  James  L. 
Muncie,  Maurice  O. 
Munnikhuyaen. 

Henry  P. 
Murray.  James  D.,  Jr. 
MurnU,  Robert  L. 
Uussetto,  Bruno 
Myers.  WUllam  A,  lU 
Navarrett,  Cleaude.  Jr. 
Nealon.  WUllam  O. 
Negele.  John  H.,  Jr. 
NeUis.  Donald  P. 
Nelson.  Clifford 
Nelson.  Perry  W. 
Netherland.  Boger  M. 
Newcomb.  Robert  C. 
Nlvlson.  WUUam 
Nordberg,  Delbert  W. 
Norman.  Oliver  L..  Jr. 
Nowers.  WllUam  B. 
Nuss.  Jerry  J. 
Oberg,  Owen  H. 
O'Callagban.  Edmund 

W. 
OUvarl.  Louis 
Orton,  Robert  D. 
Osborn.  Nerl.  HI 
Osmer.  James  W..  Jr. 
Pace.  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Packer.  Duncan 
Paddock.  Richard  A. 
Palmer.  Frederick  P. 
Parish,  George.  B.,  Jr. 
PaveUe.  John  J..  Jr. 
Payne,  WUllam  E  .  Jr. 
Pehrsscn.  Pehr  H. 
Peksa,  Charles  P. 
Penlaton.  Bobert  "C" 
Peoples,  Oaorge  P. 
Perry,  Dale  S. 
Peraayk,  Joasph  8..  Jr. 
Peterson,  WilUam  8. 
Phelps,  Henry  E. 
Phimps.  Kenneth  E. 
Plckert,  AloyaUu  J.. 

Jr. 
Pieruckl,  Ervlu  J. 
Plttmon,  Shelly  B. 
Pomeroy,  LesUe  K.,  Jr. 
Porcarl.  Thomas  J. 
Poteet,  Alonao  M^  Jr. 
PoweU.  Bobert  A. 


Prlsley.  John  P. 
Purcell,  Stephen  E., 

Jr. 
Pyle,  Bobert  E 
Bae.  WUUam  C  Jr. 


Rank.  C.vrus  'A* 
Baamussen,  John  B. 
Ranch.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Rawlins.  Robert  D. 
Readdy.  Fmncis  J. 
Rectanus.  Earl  P. 
Reese.  Walter  H. 
Regan,  WUUam  P- 
Beichwetn,  ftemonc 

E. 
RelUy.  Jeremiah  D.. 

Jr. 
Rex,  Jame£  P. 
Rej-nolds.  Milton  L. 
Rlcb.  Harold  O. 
Rlohl,  Julian  W..  Jr. 
Bigot,  WUllam  L. 
RUey,  Edward  E. 
Roberts,  James  W. 
Boberston,  William  D. 

Jr. 
Robinson,  Wlnthrop 

P. 
Roche.  Robert  P. 
Rockcastle.  Charles  H. 
Bodgers,  Hollls  T. 
Roemer,  Robert  P. 
Rogers,  Harry  M. 
Rogers,  WllUam  Haley 
Rogers,  WUllam  Henry 
Romatowskl,  Louis  A., 

Jr. 
Boss,  Claude  M 
Boss,  Royal  R.,  Jr 
Ross,  Seymour  N. 
BusseU,  Paid  E. 
Bussell.  Wallace  L. 
Bnssell.  WUllam  M. 
Buxton.  Robert  T..  Jr. 
Ryan,  Bayllss  Q. 
Ryder,  Donald  F. 
Saar.  Charles  W. 
Sabln.  Nelson 
Sall:ida,  WlUlam  P. 
Sander?.  James  E. 
Sante.  Robert  D. 
Sapp.  Earle  W. 
Scappinl.  Mlmo  L. 
Schaeter.  WUUam  M. 
Schmcd-xlnd,  Robert 

P. 
Soogglns,  I..arTln  C, 

Jr. 
Scott,  Benedict  J. 
Scott.  Bobert  L. 
Scarl,  Floyd  C. 
Shonahan .  John  J..  Jr. 
Shaver,  WUllam  M. 
Shclton.  John  P. 
Short,  Edward  A. 
Shugart.  Kenneth  L., 

Jr. 
Shute.  John  W. 
Simons.  Joseph  T. 
St,sson.  Luther  B. 
Slater.  Robert  W. 
Slonlm,  Charles  E. 
SmaU.  WUllam  N. 
Smith,  Demlng  W. 
Smith,  Donald  A. 
Smith.  Oeorge  E. 
Smith,  James  7. 
Smith,  JohJ  C. 
Smith,  John  A. 
Smith,  MereUth  A 
Smith.  Ralph  F. 
simith.  Robert  8. 
Smith,  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Smith.  Robert  P. 
Snead.  Leonard  A. 
5aopkG«'skl.  Edward 

L. 
Scderholm.  Carlton  E. 
Soper.  Malvern  E. 
Span^nberg,  Walter, 

Jr. 
Spann.  WlUls  L. 
Spencer,  William  A 
^oon,  Donald  D. 
Spry,  Warren  L. 
Stensrud.  John  IX 
Stevens,  Jack  M. 


.Stewar'.  Richard  C. 
Stiiv.  ell.  Edward  P. 
Stoble.  Edwin  P. 
Stockdale.  James  B. 
Stokes,  Robert  E.  L., 

Jr. 
Stone,  Bobert  S. 
Stone.  Troy  B. 
Stray  ve,  Jerome  B. 
Strong,  James  T. 
Styer,  Robert  T. 
Swainson.  Oustav  F. 

Jr. 
Tarpey,  Jcdm  P. 
Tate.  Hugh  J. 
Taylor.  Boone  C, 
Taylor.  Darld  J. 
Taylor.  Dean.  Jr. 
Teasley,  WUUam  A., 

Jr. 
Tedholm.  Charles  E 
Tegteldt.  Carl  O. 
Terry.  Harold  L. 
Thede.  WUUam  L. 
Thomas.  Edward  W. 
Thompson.  Robert  H. 
Thorson.  Robert  L. 
Thummel.  Gerald  P. 
Thurtell,  Prank  A. 
TUnldalekl.  James  T. 
ToohUl.  Donald  L. 
Toole.  WycUfle  D..  Jr. 
Townes,  John  W..  Jr. 
Traban,  Paui  K. 
Train.  Harrr  D..  n 
Trott,  Bobert  J. 
Trout.  Roacoe  L. 
Tucker.  Balph  M. 
tTlbrlght.  Frederick 

\V. 
Underwood,  John  "L," 

Jr. 
Urban.  Henry.  Jr. 
Urb&nczyk.  IjOUIs  T.. 

Jr. 
VaU.  Malcolm  E. 
Valley.  James  B. 
Van  Lunen,  Lloyd  M. 
Van  Sickle,  John  B. 
Van  Tuyl,  Andrew  J.. 

Jr. 
Vecchione.  Felix  S. 
VermUym,  Jay  "J" 
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Vertnllya.  R.&bert  S. 
Volk.  Balph  L..  Jr. 
Vuilertsea.  Russell  A. 
VoUmer,  C.ecU  B. 
Von  Schrader.  Chand- 
ler L. 
Wadsworth.  Dvrlgbt 
Wa:t.«„  Jr.ck  E. 
Walker,  Grant  J. 
Walker.  Orover  C.  Jr. 
Waller,  Edward  C.  HL 
Walsh,  Francis  R.,  Jr. 
Ward,  "J"  "D" 
Worrlner.  Victor  O. 
Watkins,  James  D. 
Watklns,  Robert  W. 
WenTcr.  Kelta  T. 
Weeks.  Rot>ert  E. 
Weidman,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Welch.  Edward  P..  Jr. 
WeUons.  Alfred  G.  Jr. 
Wells,  Donald  M. 
WeUs,  John  T 
WeUE,  John  W. 
WelL-i.  John  T. 
Wenger.  DonalJ  B. 
Wenxel.  Harold  F. 
Westmoreland. 

Arthur  E. 
Whaley.  Luclen  O.  O. 
Wicks.  WUUam  P. 
WUllams.  Bernard  P., 

Jr. 
WUUams.  John  O.,  Jr. 
Wilson.  James  O. 
Wilson.  Kenneth  B^ 

Jr. 
Wlneman.  Gordon  L. 
Winkler.  Cornelia.  Jr. 
Woodard,  David  A. 
Woods,  WUUsm  L., 

Jr. 
WurUtMr.  Bobert  E. 
Wyand.  Donald  M. 
Tates,  Andrew  J. 
Tates.  WlUlam  K 
Youngblade,  Charles 

J. 
Zebrowskl.  Walter  T. 
Zennl.itartln"M" 
Zlnsler,  Prank  O. 


TO  n  coiusamsa,  unx 


Abe,  Henry  H. 
Abercromble,  Jeny  T. 
Adamson,  Edwin  C, 

Jr. 
Ad  dams.  John  P. 
Adler.  Ronald  E 
Adomey.  Prank 
Agnew,  Dwlgbt  M.. 

Jr. 
Alteheson,  George  A^ 

Jr. 
Albee,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Alters.  WUlam  P. 
Alberts.  Riebart  P. 
Albertson.  WilUam  R 
Albright.  Richard  K. 
Alderson,  Jamas  M. 
Alexander,  Marvin  W. 
Alexander,  Charles  F. 
Alexander,  Adelore  L. 
Alford.  WlUlam  J. 
Alldredge.  DotuUd  L. 
Allen.  George  W. 
AlUngham.  James  R. 
AlUson.  Arnold  W. 
Almberg.  Francis  J. 
Altmeyer.  John  U. 
Alvaxado.  Ramon  C. 
Ammann.  Bobert  £. 
Ammerman,  CleU  N. 
Amor,  Raymond  C. 
Amoruso,  Alfred  P. 
Anderson.  Curtis  O. 
Anderson.  Daniel  W. 
Anderson,  Eugene  O. 
Anderson,  Forrest  P. 
Anderson,  Joseph  F. 


Anderson.  Richard  N. 
Anderson.  Stephen  P. 
Andenon.  Thomas  F. 
Andrassy,  Michael  F. 
.^ndre,  Andrew  L. 
Apted,  George  L. 
Armstrong.  Stephen 

O..  Jr. 
Arnold.  Bobert  B. 
Art£,  Bobert  C. 
Asbacher.  Martin  A.. 

Jr. 
Aschenbeck.  Gene  W. 
Aih.  Zjeonard  "O" 
Ashley.  Bruce  H. 
Asm  on.  Robert  K. 
Athertou.  Raymond 
Atkinson.  OeraJd  L. 
Atkinson.  Bobert  J. 
AEwo<xL  Henry  C  Jt. 
Augtunlne.  Grant,  HX 
Austin.  James  W. 
Austin.  Bobert  C. 
Aut,  Warren  E 
Avrlt.  Richard  C. 
Babcock,  Donald  B. 
Bockes,  Ronald  J. 
BaHey.  QaU  B. 
Bailey.  George  T. 
Baker.  Bobert  O. 
BaJdexston.  Buele  O. 
Baldwin,  Charlea  C. 
Ball,  Courtland  D..  VJ 
BaUou.  LAwrenoe  D. 
Banhana.  Herbert  G^ 

Jr. 
Banks,  Sidney  M. 
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B&rbttT.  WUUam  H. 
BvdeclLl.  Prank  J. 
B&rke.  Arthur  B. 
B&rker.  George  D. 
Barker.  WlUtun  S. 
Barkley.  J&mes  F. 
Barlow.  James  D. 
Barnes,  Harold 
Barnes.  WlUlam  M. 
Baron.  Charles  R. 
Barrett.  Thomas  D. 
Barry,  John  M. 
Barry,  Thomas  M. 
Barth.  Joseph  J..  Jr 
Bartlett.  Frederick  R. 
Basford.  Ulchael  G. 
Bassett.  Bradley  A. 
Bassetc.  Melvln  S. 
Baucbsples.  RolUo  L., 

Jr. 
Bauer,  Bruce  A. 
Bauman,  James  B. 
Baumg&rdner.  John  F 
Bayer.  David  A. 
Bayne.  John  P. 
Beaulleu.  Beo  A. 
Beaumont.  Eugene 

A.  O. 
Beaver.  AlXred  S. 
Beaver.  John  T. 
Beck.  Donald  A. 
Beck,  John  L. 
Beck.  Walter  K. 
Beck.  WUliam  H. 
Becker.  Glynn  R. 
Beckwlth.  Gilbert  H. 
Beers.  Robert  C. 
Beaton.  Harvey  3. 
Behnken.  CllSord  R- 
Behrlc.  Walter  F. 
Belsel,  Gerald  W. 
Bekkedaht.  CIUTord  L 
Belay.  WUllam  J. 
Belechak.  Stephen  C. 
BeU.  BUI  J. 
Bell.  James  F. 
Belton.  Jack  O. 
Benner,  Leslie  W-.  Jr, 
Beanie.  Donald  B. 
Bentley.  WUllam  C. 
Berg.  Robert  L. 
Bergbauer.  Harry  W.. 

Jr. 
Berger,  Ronald  A. 
Berglund.  Lester  W., 

Jr. 
Berkhimer.  Frank  B. 
Bernardln,  Peter  A. 
Berry.  James  L. 
Berry.  Richard  C. 
Berry.  WUUam  H 
Berthe  Charles  J 
Beslo.  LouU  F. 
Best.  Eddie  F. 
BeiirlB.  Charles  B. 
Blasl,  Nestore  G- 
Blggar,  WUUam 
BiUerbeck,  Henry  O 
BUleter.  John  L 
BUyeu.  Roland  C. 
BlDgham.  Joseph  L. 
Bird.  CbarlasF. 
Bird.  Joeapb  W..  Jr. 
Bishop,  Richard  D. 
Bltack.  Marshall  V.. 

Jr. 
Blvens.  Arthur  C. 
BJork.  Kenneth  S. 
Blackin^ton,  Richard 

N. 
BlackweU.  J»ck  L..  Jr. 
BUckwood.  Robert  G. 
Blaes,  Can  E. 
Blaes.  Richard  W. 
Blaine,  Thomas  K. 
Blanchard.  Robert  O. 
Blandloe.  Robert  B. 
Block.  SUntor  B. 
Block,  8t«fen 
Blouln,  Stanley  O.,  Jr 
Blundell.  Peverll 


Boas,  George  L. 
Bock.  "E"  James 
Boggs,  Steve  V. 
Bol&nd,  Bruce  R. 
Bolerjack.  Robert  C. 
Bolster.  Harry  E. 
Bordone,  Richard  P- 
Borthsrlck,  Robert  B. 
Bcawcrth,  Thomas  C. 
Botshon,  Morton. 
Bottenberg.  Foster  L. 
Botts.  Ronald  H. 
Bowen,  Thomas  J- 
Bowling.  Charles  R. 
Bowltng.  David  H. 
Bowling.  Roy  H. 
Bowman.  Prank  S. 
Boyd.  John  H..  Jr. 
Boyer.  Walton  T..  Jr. 
Boyer,  WUUam  E. 
Boyett.  Stephen  G. 
Boyle,  Darrell  D. 
Boyle.Henry  P.  Jr. 
BoeeU.  Rex  K 
Brabec.  Richard  C. 
Brackln.  Jobn  D. 
Bradbury.  John  I. 
Braden,  Melvln  E  ,  Jr. 
Bradley.  David  W..  Jr. 
Bradley.  Donald  C. 
Brammeler,  Charles  L. 
Bravence,  John.  Jr. 
Breaux.Pred  J..  Jr. 
Bredestege.  Joseph  J.. 

Jr. 
Brlner.  Robert  B 
Britton,  William  L. 
Brooks.  Edwin  H  .  Jr. 
Brown.  Charles  E. 
Brown.  Christopher  H. 
Brown.  Donald  D. 
Brown.  Frederick  P. 
Brown.  George  P. 
Brown.  Kenneth  R. 
Brown.  Larry  J. 
Brown,  Robert  H. 
Brown.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Brown.  Thomas  F..  m 
Brown.  Waiter  H-,  Jr. 
Browning.  Robert  B. 
Browning.  Slras  D. 
Bruce.  George  W.,  Jr. 
Bruley.  Kenneth  C. 
Brummage.  Richard  L. 
Brunell.  James  I. 
Brunson,  Wright  "A". 

Jr. 
Buc,  Gerald  O. 
Buchanan,  Edward 

O. 
Bucber,  Lloyd  M. 
Buchholz.  PhlUp  P. 
Buckley,  Jaumes  B- 
Buckley.  John  E- 
Bueck.  Robert  K. 
Bull.  Joseph  L.,  M 
BuU.  Norman  8. 
BuUman.  Howard  L. 
Burgess.  James  A. 
Burke,  Robert  M- 
Burkhardt.  Lawrence 

m 

Burnett.  Richard  W. 
Burnett.  WUUam  M. 
Bumham,  Don  E. 
Bums,  Richard  F. 
Burris,  Raymond  M. 
Burrows.  Hubbard  F. 

Jr. 
Burtls,  Evenson  M. 
Busey,  James  B 
Bushong,  Brent 
Butcher,  Paul  D. 
Butler.  Harold  E. 
Butler,  WUllam  8. 
Butrym.  Stanley  B., 

Jr. 
Byberg,  Robert  C. 
Bylngton,  MelvUla  B. 

Jr. 


Byrd,  Mark  W. 
Byrne,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Cabot,  Alan  S. 
Caldwell,  Charles  B.. 

n 


.  Jr 


Coleman.  Richard  F. 
Coleman,  Thomas  R. 
Colgan.  John  G- 
Collier.  Byron  H. 
Col  Una.  Edwiird  P. 


Calhoun,  WUllam  B..  ColUus.  Ferdinand  I.. 

m  J' 

Cameron.  CIUTord  R.  CoUlns.  Philip  K. 

Cameron.  Norman  A.  Oombs.  Martin  F. 

Cammall,  John  K.  Oompton.  Charles  B. 

CampbeU.  Donald  8..  Conaughton.  Robert 

Jr  ^- 

CampbeU.  Hugh  J..  Jr.  Conboy.  Thomas  W. 

CampbeU.  John  F.  ConkUn.  Robert  B. 

CampbeU.  John  A.  Connelly.  John  G. 

CampbeU.  James  B.  Conner.  Lawrence  O. 

CampbeU.  Jsck  Connolly.  Paul  P^ 

CampbeU,  Michael  J.  Connolly.  Timothy  W. 

Campbell,  Robert  J-  Conroy.  Rf ^ert  O. 
CampbeU,  WUlUun  N.  Coogan.  Richard  D. 


Cane.  Guy. 
Cane,  John  W. 
Cann.  Tedford  J. 
Cann,  William  A. 
CanneU.  Donald  T. 
Canon,  George  A.,  IH 
Canter,  Howard  R. 
CareUl.  Francis  L. 
Carl,  WUUam  T. 
Carlln,  Robert  J. 
Carlson.  Olof  M..  Jr. 


Cook.  Charles  L. 
Gook,  RuiseU  A. 
Cook.  Vernon  H..  Jr. 
Cooley.  Charles  H 
Cooper,  Andrew  N.. 

Jr. 
Cooper.  Robert  O. 
Cooper.  Tommy  G. 
Capeland.  Edward  C. 
Coppess.  Robert  T. 
Carbett.  Eugene  A- 


Carmody,  GomeUus  J.Corey.  Stuart  M 
^evsJe,  Angelo  M.  CorkhUl.  Thomas  U. 
Carosla.  Joseph  J.         Coriey.  Bennlc  L. 
Carothers.Phmp"F".  CorneU.  Gordon  C. 
J,  Corrado.  Robert  J. 

Carpenter.  Walter  H.    Coekey.  Kenneth  U 
^JTjohn  H.  Coston.  Stanford  W., 

Carr.  Nevtn  P.  Jr. 

Carr.  Roland  J.  Cotton.  Alfred  S. 

Carrlngton.  James  H..  Coughlin.  Eugene  F. 
^  CoughUn.  Paul  G. 

CarroU  James  F.  Courtney.  Charlea  H. 

Carter  Gerald  M  .  Jr.   Cowan.  Daniel  R. 

Carter  James  D.  Coi.  Gerald  W. 

Carter.  Robert  D.  Cribb,  Eugene  V. 

Carter  WUifred  G.        Grain.  James  D. 

Carterctte.  Robert  T.    CrandaU.  Alan  W. 

Case,  Robert  W.  Crane.  Herbert  C. 

Cash   Eugene  J  Crane.  Leonard  B..  Jr. 

Caalmes.  Theodore  C.  Crater.  Ray  F. 

Caasen,  John  S  ,  Jr.       Craven.  Robert  C.  E. 

CasBidy,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. Crawford.  Bobby  C 

Castru.  WlUlam  B.         Crawford.  Kerrlna  H. 

Cate.  Thomas  R  .  Jr.      Crawford,  Nace  B  ■  J^ 


Cavlcks.  Richard  J. 
Cavltt.  WUllam  M. 
Chambers.  Donald  R 
Chapdelalne,  Jerrold 

E. 
Cbarest.  PhiUp  G. 
Cheney.  Donald  A 
Chldley,  Ralph  E 
Chin.  Donald 
Chlsholm.  George  E., 

U 


Crawford,  Roderick  P. 
Crawford.  WUUam  T. 
Crayton,  Bender 
Crlcchi.  John  V. 
Cnnklaw.  Douglas  L. 
CrockeU.  Thomas  L. 
Croom.  WUllam  H..  Jr. 
Cross.  Charles  B. 
Croason,  Harry  E. 
Cryer,  John  P- 
Cucclas,  Leo  P. 


Chrlstensen.  Raymondculbert,  Joseph  M.,  Jr 


.  Jr. 


Chrhjton,  Psul  W. 
Clsson.  Arthur 
Clark.  Charles  B. 
Clark,  Charles  F., 
Clark.  Lynn  R. 
Clark.  PhlUp  K. 
Clark,  Richard  O. 
Clark.  Robert  A. 
Olarkln.  James  J. 
Clemens,  Eugene  M. 
Clemens.  Paul  B. 
Clements.  BlUy  R. 
Clew,  WlUlam  M. 
Cloud.  Benjamin  W 
Coakley,  Walter  J., 
Jr. 

Cochrane,  James  H. 

Ooe,  Dftrtd  C.  Jr. 

Ooe,  Raymond  P. 

Oolbus.  Louis 

Ocrto,  Thomas  T^  Jr. 

Oole,  WUUam  8..  Jr. 

Coleman,  James  O. 


Cunningham,  Marshal 

B. 
Cunningham.  Edward 

F. 
Curl.  Kent  W. 
Currier,  Richard  A. 
Curry,  Thomas  L. 
Curry.  "Itotnaa  E. 
Cutchen,  Paul  O. 
Caaja.  Bernard  F. 
Dagdlglan,  James  J. 
Dolgneault,  Joaeph  J., 

Jr. 
DoUy.  Hubert  D..  Jr. 
Daleke,  Richard  A. 
DaUa-Mura,  Bart  M.. 
Jr. 

Dally.  David  F. 

Dalton.  Charles  W. 

Dalton,  Richard  V. 

Daly.  Paul  8. 

Daly,  Richard  O. 

Damlco.  Richard  J- 

Damon.  Tarry  A. 


Dana.  John  B 
Dancer.  Jerry  D. 
Daniels,  James  M. 
Daubenspeck. 

Richard  E. 
Davenport,  PhlUp  C. 
Davey,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Jobn  B. 
Davis,  Noble  J.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Ralph  G. 
Davis.  Richard  H. 
Davis.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Davis.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Davis.  RuBseU  E. 
Davts.  Waller  J. 
Deal,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Deam.  Norman  A. 
Dean,  Herbert  J. 
DeHan.  WUllam 
DeHart.  WUUam 
Deibert,  Bernard  N. 
Delancy,  JohnR. 
De  Loach.  John  W. 
DcMarla.  Darryl  A. 
Dcmmln.  Lester  F 
Demp5ey.  Gerald  M. 
Dennlaon,  WlUlam  E 
Derda,  James  R. 
Derr,  John  P. 
Desrocher,  Marvin  P. 
Desseyn,  Maurice  B. 
DeTonnancourt. 

Arthxir  E. 
Deuel,  Jamleeon  K. 
Devereaux.  Jobn  R . 

Jr. 
DeVrles.  Edgar  L. 
Dey.  Gordon  J. 
DlCarlo,  Vincent  A. 
Dick,  Joseph  L. 
Dlckman,  Jerry  A. 
Dickson.  Oeorie  K. 
Dickson.  John  A. 
Dlehm.  William  C, 

in 

DterdoR.  Loren  M. 
Diesel,  Charles  N. 
Dletz,  Richard  J. 
DlGlacomo.  Joseph 

Q. 
Dlley,  Lewis  B 
Dillingham,  P»ul  W. 

Jr. 
IMUoo,  Alfred  J. 
DUlon,  Jobn  P. 
Dlmon,  Charles  O. 

Jr. 
DlPace.  Joseph  V. 
Divelblss.  Dallas  R. 
Dobyns,  John  X. 
Dodds,  Robert  M. 
Damlngue.  WUllam 

A- 
Donaldaoa,  Robert  S. 
Doney.  Robert  G 
DonneU.  Joseph  8..  m 
Donnelly.  Richard  F 

DonneU  y.     Raymond 
D .  Jr. 

DonneUy,  Robert  O. 

DonneUy.  Verne  O. 

I>onohue,  David  P. 

Donovan.  Daniel  E. 

Osnovan.  James  F. 

Donovan,  PhUlp  C 

DooUttle,  James  E. 

Doroshuk,  John.  Jr. 

Dorsey,  Arthur  G..  Jr. 

I>oucet.  Richard  E. 

Douglas,  Jack  R. 

Douglass,  James  O..  Jr 

Dow<l.  fuielB  X. 

Oowds.  Donald  B. 

Dowe.  Robert  M.,  Jr. 

Dowe.  WUUam  J..  Jr. 

Downing.  Thomas  P. 

Downa.  James  B. 

X>raln.  John  F. 

Drayton.  Henry  B..  Jr 
Drees,  Morris  O. 
Drenkard.  Carl  C. 


,  Jr. 


,  ni 


Drew,  RusseU  C 
Drumjnond,  Scott  E., 

Jr. 
Dublno.  Andrew  D. 
Du   Charme.   George 

W. 
Duff.  Robert  G. 
Dugan,  Richard  F..  Jr 
Duhrkopf,  Don  J. 
Duke,  Marshal  D..  Jr. 
Duke,  Robert  J. 
Dumiwuy.  John  A..  Jr. 
Dunkln,  Ray  L. 
Duulop.  Thomas  E- 
Dunn.  John  F. 
Dunning.  James  A. 
Durant.  Michael 
Duraiit,  Thomas  W. 
Durbin.  Peter 
Easton,  Ervln  R. 
Eostot),  Peter  B. 
Eckart,  James  H. 
Eckord,  Kenneth  C. 
Ecthouse,  Morton  A. 
Edirn.  Robert  L. 
Edwards,  Donald  L. 
Edwards.  Jerry  J. 
Edwards.  WUUam  R., 

Jr. 
Eels.  WUUam  R,,  Jt. 
Ehi.  James  W. 
Elcblnger.  Joseph  C. 
Eldamoe.  Norman  E. 
Elder.  Ralph  C. 
Eldrldge.  David  B. 
EUtott.  Donal  W. 
Elliott.  Jack  "B" 
EUlott.  OrrlUe  G. 
EUlBon.  John  C. 
Elmore.  John  E. 
Elster,  James  M. 
Emerson.  Jesse  R 
Emerson .  John  B. 
Engelbrecht.  Richard 

H. 
Bnglander.  Owen 
English.  Francis  W.. 

Jr. 
BrldESon.  WtUlsm  K. 
Evans.  Boyce  "D" 
Brans.  Oeotfe  J. 
Brans.  Richard  B. 
Evans,  Robert  C. 
Evans.  Thomas  B. 
Evans,  Thomas  O. 
Everett.  Lauren  R. 
Evrard.  WlUlam  E. 
Eyres,  Thomas  D. 
Falconer,  Alastalr  8. 
Fall,  David  B..  Jr. 
Farber,  Karl  H. 
Famham.  Ottarlea  Q. 
Paron,  J<^ui  F. 
parriB.  Don  M. 
Peeks.  Edmond  M. 
Fellows.  Oharlea  D. 
Felt,  Donald  U 
Felt,  JoMph  A. 
Felter.  John  F. 
Feltbam,  Jobn  C 
Fenn.  Dan  ■. 
Ferguson.  David  E. 
PergtiMon,  Smest  W. 
Parra^Bano,  Rvd  J> 
Fiedler,  Peter  B..  Jr. 
Fields.  Jamaa  B. 
Fields.  William  B. 
Flene.  Donald  F. 
Filklns.  WUUam  C. 
PlIteau.OeorgeL. 
Fink.  Jerome  I. 
Flnneran,  WlUlam  J. 
Finney.  Jack  L. 
Flschbeln.  Bmest 
Flaeher.  David  H. 
Fischer,  ECwwd  J. 
Fisher.  John  C. 
Fitsgerald.  Thomas 

W..  Jr. 
Fltagerald,  David  E. 
Flaherty.  Robert  U. 


Jr. 
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Flfttlcy.  John  E. 
Fleming,  Raymond 

T..  Jr. 
Fletcher.  John  O. 
Fletcher.  WlUlam  B., 

m 

Flom,  Hewitt  O. 
Florin,  Donald  E. 
Foard,  WyatteF..  Jr. 
Folta,  Daniel  A. 
Fong.  Chong  8. 
Forbes,  Donald  L. 
Forsman,  Arvtd  E. 
Forsyth.  James  P. 
possum,  Paul  Q. 
Foster,  CUf ton  O..  Jr. 
Fountain,  Robert  R.. 

Jr. 
Pox.  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Praneke,  Robert  L. 
Frank.  Benjamin  L. 
Frankenfleld,  Robert 

T. 
praser,  George  K.,  Jr 
Ftaser.  Robert  "E." 
Precker,  David  A. 
Frederick,  John  L. 
Freeman,  Unus  W.. 

Jr. 
Freeman,  Robert  W. 
French,  Henry  A. 
preund.  Herman  C. 
Prick,  Joaet^  F. 
Frlck.  Walter  B. 
Frlddle.  Frank  R.,  Jr. 

Frieae,  George  A. 

Frtesen.  Floyd  A. 

Fry  helper.  Elbert  L.. 
Jr. 

Prye.  Thomas  A.  W. 

Fudge,  David  A. 

Purey.  Laurence  T. 

Fiirmanskl.  John  A. 

Gall.  Duone  M- 

OoUagher,  Hugh  U 

GsUotta.  Albert  A., 

Gallup,  SheUey  P. 

Gandy,  John  D. 

Garcia,  WUUam  V. 

Gordenler.  Robert  R. 

Gardner,  Ruel  E. 

GarUtr,  Jerry  E. 

Garner,  WlUlam  D. 

Garrett.  John  E. 

Oasklll,  Richard  T. 

Gate  wood.  Tommy  L. 

G&vozzi,  Robert  R. 

Geary.  Jock  E. 

Gehrtng,  Donald  H. 

Gennette.  Robert  L. 

Geronlme.  Eugene  L. 

Gerow.  Frsncls  W. 

Gherrlty,  Patrick  P. 

Qholson.  DazUel  H.  L. 

Gibber,  PhUlp  "F" 


Oooden,  Richard  O. 
Goodman.  Kelsey  B. 
Gore,  James  R. 
Ooachke,  Erwln  A. 
Gowlng,  Richard  M. 
Gradel,  Robert 
Graf,  Frederic  A.,  Jr. 
Graham,  Robert  F. 
Graham.  Sidney  B. 
Orantman,  Roger  H. 
Oravesoo.  Oeorge  L.. 

Jr. 
Gray.  BasUF,  Jr. 
Greeley.  Mlcbael  T. 
Greene,  George  W..  Jr. 
Greene,  WUllam  F. 
Oreer.  Marvin  8..  Jr. 
Greer,  Wayne  C. 
Oreer.  WUllam  E.,  tn 
Gregory.  Donald  O. 
Gregory.  George  B. 
Gretwe.  Wiulam  H. 
Gresa,  Donald  H. 
Grich,  Richard  J. 
Orinith.  Welwter 
Griffiths.  Rodney  D. 
Griggs,  Norman  E. 
Orose,  Robert  B. 
Guess,  Malcolm  N. 
Guim,  Max  C.  Jr. 
Haas.  Kenneth  R. 
Hackney,  Benjamin  F. 

m 

Ha«berg,  Roy  V. 
Hager.  Charles  P. 
Haggqulst.  Grant  F., 

Jr. 
Hagmann.  Albert  P. 
Hahn.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Hall.  John  V. 
Halladay,  Matirlce  B. 
HaUe.  "8"  Portland. 

in 

Balverson,  Richard  K. 
jj.  Hamel.  James  K. 


Hawkins.  CecU  "B".  Jr.HorowlW.  Norman 
Hawkins,  Richard  M.  Horton.  Robert  L. 
Hay,  James  C. 


Hayes,  Albert  M..  Jr. 
Hayes,  Pay  C. 
Hayes,  Francis  X. 
Hayes.  James  C. 
Bayea,  Jeroma  B. 
Haya.  total  w. 
Haywood.  Jesse  B. 
Headland.  Carl  B. 
Hebbard.  Leroy  B. 
Hecker,  Stanley 
Heft,  James  O. 
Helgemoc,  Bajrmond 
A. 


Gibson.  Robert  B..  Jr.  Harmon.  James  O. 


GlgUottl.  Felix  P. 
Glldea,  Joseph  A. 
OlUham.  Richard  D 
GUmore,  Arthur  H. 
Ollmore.  Joseph  M. 
Gilroy.  John  W..  Jr 


Harms.  Stanley  J. 
Harness,  William  D. 
Homey.  Russell  F. 
Hamx,  John  H. 
Harper.  George  T.,  Jr. 
Harper,  WilUam  W. 


Glovanettl.  WlUUm  C  HarrlH,  Jack  B. 


Qlode.  Gerald  L. 
Glaves,  Robert  H. 
Glazier,  Alvin  8. 
Gleoson.  Joseph  P. 
Glelm.  James  M. 
Glover.  Albert  K.,  Jr. 
Glover,  Dennis  C. 
Glovter.  Harold  A..  Jr 
Glunt.  David  L..  Jr. 
Goddard.  Thomas  B. 
Godfrey.  Forrest  J. 
Goldner,  Robert  R. 
Goll.  Gerald  E. 
Oomer.  August  W. 
Gonzalez,  Alfred  H. 
Good,  Robert  C. 
Good.  Ronald  P. 


Jr, 


Horwath.  WUllam  J. 
Hoeeplan.  Edward  S. 
Hosklns.  BUI  J. 
Hoskovec.  WUllam  B. 
BoeUttlcr.  Stephen  J. 
House,  Edward  C. 
Houston,  Albert  W. 
Howard,  Albert  W.,  Jr 
Howard,  Donald  L. 
Howard,  Joseph  B. 
Howell,  RosweUL. 
Howey.  Robert  E. 
Hoye.  James  M.,  II 
Hoyt,  Richard  L. 


Joy,  Bernard  I. 
Joy,  James  A. 
Juergens,  John  O. 
Kaiser.  Dean  E. 
,  GUbert  J. 


Helgeeon.  Harry  E..  Jr.  Hryskanlch,  Paul  L. 
HelUnger,  Richard  L.   Hubal.  Augustine  E.. 


Helm,  George  N,  Jr. 
Helms,  Harlle  B.,  Jr. 
Helms.  Raymond  E., 

Jr. 
Helms,  Ronald  L. 
Hendrlck,  David  R. 


Hamel.LoulBH.  m 
HamUton,  Clyde  E. 
HamUton,  Glenn  D. 
Hamlin.  Andrew  L. 
Hamm,  Clement  D.,  Jr. 
Hammock.  John  W. 
Hammond,  RusseU,  Jr. 
Hampton,  Wlnfred 

P..  Jr 
Hamrick.  Franklin  Q. 
Hangartner,  Lyle  G. 
Hanlgan.  Marvin  P. 
Hanklns.  Elton  E. 
Hannula.  Brian  K. 
Hansard.  Stonewall 
Hansen.  Rodney  V. 
Har^rave.  WUllam 

W.,  Jr. 
Bartow.  David  L. 


Harris,  James  W. 
Harrla.  James  W. 
Harris.  James  C. 
Harrison.  Stuart  E. 
Harrop.  Robert  D. 
Hartley,  John  D. 
Hartman.  Gerald  A. 
Hartranft.  Richard  J. 
Hartzell.  Robert  H. 
Harvey.  Donald  L. 
Harwood.  John  B. 
Hossett,  Joseph  K. 
Hatch.  Harold  O. 
Batcher,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Havens.  Stanley  L. 
Havlrd,  Lloyd  B. 
Hawk.  Arthur  L. 


Jr. 

Hubbard.  Cllflord  R.. 

Jr. 
Hubbard,  Henry  U. 
Hubbard.  Samuel  W., 

Jr. 


HendrlckBon,  Claude    HubbeU.  Walter  B. 


P..  Jr 
Hendry.  James  D. 
Henifln,  Edward  E. 
Hennessey,  Aloyslus 

G..Jr. 
Henaon,  George  M. 
Benson,  Jamee  D. 
Henson.  John  M. 
Herberger.  Albert  J. 
Beman.  Peter  J. 
Hemdon.  FrankUn  C. 

Jr. 
Herring.  Edwin  L. 
Herser.  Oscar  A. 
Heyl.  WlUlam  E. 

Heyward.  Irvine  K.,  IV  Hurt.  Jonathan  8 
Hlckay,  Edward  J,  Jr.  Husi-ey,  WUUam  T. 
Hicks.  DUllard  D.,  Hyman,  Arnold  J. 

Jr.  Ike.  Robert  C. 

Hlgglnbotham,  Allen 

B, 


Hudglns,  Thomas  B. 
Hughes.  Kenneth  P. 
Hughes,  Ronald  B. 
Huisman.  Roland  K. 
HxiklU,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
Hull,  Fred  A. 
Hull-Rydc.  Donald 
Humber.  Marcel  B. 
Humphreys,  Fellon 

'■M  ',  Jr. 
Hunter,  C.  Jlas  B. 
Hunter,  WUllam  J. 
Hunter.  WlUlam  O. 
Hurd.  John  B. 
Hurley,  Robert  J. 


Hlgglns,  Byron  R. 
Higgins,  Hugh  W. 
Hlgglns,  John  F. 
Hlgglns.  Richard  G. 
Hlgglns,  Thomas  G. 
High,  James  T.,  Jr. 
High  mi.  Kenneth  L. 


Ingrsham,  Talcott  L., 

Jr. 

Ireland,  Blatr 
Isaac ks.  Marlon  H. 
Isaacs.  Allen  L. 
Ives.  Richard  B. 
Jackson,  Oeorge  L. 
Jackson,  Nelson  P. 
Jackson,  Robert  8. 


HUder,  Leonard  O..  Jr.  Jacob.  Robert  E. 


HUi,  Frank  W 
HlUe.  Edward  W. 
Hlnden.  Stanley 
Hlnkle.  David  R. 
Hinman,  Albert  H 
Hipp,  Ronald  N.,  Jr. 
Hoch,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Hodge.  Sidney  T. 
Hodson,  Theodore  L. 
Hogan,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Hogan.  Thocnas  W., 

Jr. 
Hogan.  Walter  V. 
Holbert,   WUUam  H., 

Jr. 
Holcomb.  Gordon  B. 
HolO(»ub,  "M"  Stoser 
Holder,  Luther  C. 
Holland,  Elbert  B. 
HoUen,  Frederick  M. 
HoUenbach,  WllUam 

T. 
HoUenbach.  Richard    John.tton.  George  T. 

Q.  Johnston.  James  I. 

HoUlngworth.  Roy  M.  Jolllff,  James  V. 
Holly.  Daniel  T..  Jr.       Jonasz,  Predrle 
Holmes.  James  W.,  Jr.  Jones,  Donald  W. 
Holt.  Henry  C.  IV         Jones.  Donald  8. 
Hooper.  Benjamin  P.    Jones,  Henry  B. 


Jacobs.  Ed  ward  J. 
James.  Joe  M. 
Jameson.  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Jasper,  Charles  R. 
Jeflerls.  AUen  8. 
Jellerson,  Robert  B. 
jelUson.  Robert  K. 
Jenkins,  Polsom 
Jensen.  Carl  T. 
JeweU.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Jobe,  James  E. 
Johnsen,  Roy  M. 
Johnson.  Alfred  C,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Arne  C. 
Johnson.  Blllie  D. 
Johnson.  Eldon  D. 
Johnson.  EmU  L. 
Johnson.  Oren  D. 
Johnson.  Theodore  F. 
Johnson.  WlUlam  T. 
Johnston.  Fox  H. 
Johnston.  Fred  W-  Jr. 


Boover.  John  6. 
Hope,  Edgar  O.,  Jr. 
Hope,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Hopper.  Thomas  U. 
Horan.  Robert  A. 
Homer.  John.  Jr. 
HorowltB,  Charles  L. 


lAke,  Walter  W. 

Lamb,  David  C. 

Lamm.  WUUam  A. 

Lamore,  James  F. 
____  lAnders.  John  D. 

Kaltenbom.  James  C.  Landers,  Robert  J. 
Kane,  Charles  K.         Landersman.  Stuart  D. 
Karge,  Ronald  E.         Lang,  James  M. 
Karpaltis,  Anthony  J.Lange,  Kenneth  B. 
Kasteleln,  CorneUus     LangeUer,  Wilfred  £.. 
Kaitmonn,  Boger  H.  Jr. 

Kauderer,  Bernard  MXangford,  George  R. 
Kavonogh.  Robert  Q.  Langrlnd.  Roy  Q. 
Keams,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.  Lardis,  Christopher  S. 
Keely.  Xjeroy  B.  Larson.  Balpb  S. 

Keenan.  Blchard  L.     Loshbrook,  Durwood  E. 


Keene,  Gleim  P. 
Keene,  Thomas  J. 
Keener.  John  I. 
Keery,  Jerry  L. 


lAtbam.  WUUam  B. 
Latta.  Bobert  L. 
Lauber.  Ronald  M. 
Lauer,  William  C. 


Ketmlg,  Allen  D.,  Jr.  LaughUn,  Gerald  F., 
Keith,  Harold  8.  Jr. 

Keith.  John  D.  Laurentls.  WlUlam  D.. 

Kleth.  William  H.  Jr. 

KeUaway.  Peter  W.        Laurtenao,  Robert  L. 
KeUaber,  Thomas  A..  Lavender.  Robert  B. 
Jr.  Lawler.  Frederick  W. 

KeUey.  Alfred  O..  Jr.  Lawler,  James  C. 
Kellogg.  Edward  8..  m  Lawler,  WlUlam  A. 
Kelly,  James  F.  Lawlen,  ^Mnoer  C. 

Kelly,  John  8.  Lawr«nce,  Donald  8. 

Kendrlck.  WlUlam  O.  Leach.  Donald  B. 
Kennedy,  Jack  M.        Leoman.  Richard  B. 
Kennedy.  WlUlam  E.  Learned.  Charles  W., 


Kephort,  Robert  D. 
Ketsner.  Horry  T. 
Kiddle,  Bradley  D. 
Klehl,  Richard  L. 
Kleman,  Warren  R. 
KllUan.  Donald  J. 
Kilty,  Lawrence  R. 
Klmxey.  Walter  P. 
King,  Edward  L. 
King,  John  E.,  Jr. 
King,  Richard  B. 
Kingsley.  Stephen  S. 


Jones,  Jamee  F. 
Jonee,  Jerry  D. 
Jones.  Jobn  L. 
Jones.  Bobert  H. 
Jongewaard,  Larry  L. 
Jorgensen.  Charles  J., 
Jr. 


Jr. 

Leavltt,  Horace  U..  Jr. 
Lechner,  George  B. 
Leckie.  William  O..  Jr. 
LeClerc.  Raymond  P. 
Lee.  Melvln  R. 
Leedom.  Clair  E.,  Jr. 
Leenerts.  RoUand  B. 
Lelbel.  Robert  J. 
Lemmon.  Virgil  J. 
Lenahan,  Robert  P. 
Lenordi.  Donald  M. 


Klnley,  PPederic  H.  M.  Lem  wuila  A..  Jr. 


Klnnalrd.  Martin  J. 
Kinsley.  Harry  W..  Jr. 
Klrksey,  Robert  E. 
Klah.  Steven  E. 
Klar,  Norman 
Klee,  Robert  B. 
Klein,  Verle  W. 
Kline.  Arlington  N. 


Leonard.  John  D..  Jr. 
Leonard.  Robert  W. 
Leonhardl,  Roger  L. 
LeoUe,  Richard 
Levenaoo,  Lee  E. 
Levey.  Sanford  N. 
Lewis.  Dewey  T. 
Lewis.  Jesse  W.,  Jr. 


Klusmann.  Charlea  P.  Lewis'  Joseph  C. 
Knapp,  PrankUn  P.        lc^i,,  Robert 


Knelsl,  John  F. 
Kneppcr,  Donald  E. 
Knerr,  Donald  O. 
Knight.  Charles  H. 
Knight.  CecU  P. 
Knlse,  Donovan  E. 
Knowles.  George  I. 
Kocl.  Vaclav  H. 


Lewis.  WUUs  I..  Jr. 
Ucblyter.  Stanford  E. 
Lleuuin.  Ernest  W.,  Jr. 
Llghtsey,  Elrln  G.,  Jr. 
Limbaugh,  Harold  D. 
Limerick,  Christopher 

J.,  Jr. 
Llmroth.  David  F. 


KoUmorgen,  Frederick  una.  Bobert  A. 


Kother.  Charlea  G. 
Kowalskey.  Zygmont 

J..  Jr. 
Krate,  MarshaU  L. 
Kraus.  Kenneth  B. 
Kretaachmann.  Curt 

H. 
Krumwlede.  Jerold  L. 
Kuflel.  Robert  W. 
Kugler.  Kenneth  D. 
Kugler,  Valanus  E. 


Lindsay,  GUbert  M. 
Lindsay.  Robert  B. 
Lindsay.  Thomas  L. 
Livingston.  Robert 

N. 
Lloyd.  Theodore  L.,  Jr. 
Locke.  Barrle  B. 
Lodge.  BlUups  E. 
Loeffler.  William  H. 
Logan.  Joeeph  B. 
Lohr.  Cheater  H. 
Longman.  Richard  D. 


Kujawskl,  Theodore  D.Loomls,  Robert  R. 
Eunkler,  Hilary  G.         Lorden.  l^aTenoe  R. 
Kunstmann,  Clarence  Lott,  Carl  D. 

M.  Lott.  WUUam  A. 

Kurth,  Ronald  J.  Lotze,  Herbert  E.,  Jr. 

Kurzenhauser,  Alfred  Lough.  Gordon  K. 
Kuttler.  Manford  D.,     Lowry,  George  C. 


Jr. 

LABorre.  Richard  E. 
lAge.  Robert  L. 
Lahr.  John  J. 
Lalb,  Ernest  B.,  Jr. 


Lucken.  Frank  E. 
LudwLg,  George  B. 
Lunday,  John  W.,  Ill 
Lynch.  WUllam  A. 
Lynch,  Will  T. 
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Lvon.  Peter  W.  McGrath.  Jame«  W. 

Lyons.  Philip  McGrath.  WlUlaxn  D. 

MacAdam.  William  P.  McGulness.  Donald  A. 
MacRU'.Bv.  Angu3  Mclniyre,  Jamts  G. 

MacClary.  Darld  B.       McKay.  John  H. 
Machak.  Peter  N.  McKay.  Robert  W. 

Mack.  Cheater  M.  McKee,  George  B..  Jr. 

Mack.  Jobn  McKenmi.  Patrick 

Mack.  Robert  P.  McKenzle.  James  A.,  n 

Maeklnnon,  James  C,  McKenzle.  Jon  C- 

ni  McKlaster.  Jame*  W. 

Mflrtt*rT.  Ivon  J  McLalrd.  Preston,  Jr. 

Madl^an.  Jnmes  A.        McLaughlin. 
Mahonv.  WUbur  J.  Bernard  R. 

Ma!er.  WlUlam  J.  Jr    McLendon.  MlUard  S. 
Mall'.nson.  William  K.  McLucklo.  Jvnes  D. 
Mallory,  John  3.  McMahon.  Thomas  J. 

Man^n.  Joseph  N..  IHMcMurtray, 
Mann,  Horace  D.,  Jr.  Robert  A..  Jr. 

Mares.  Jamea  A.  McKett,  WlUiam  T. 

Markoakle.  John  V,  McNulty.  James  F. 
M.-irfcs.  Stanley  J.  McQueaten. 

Marriott.  Jack  L.  John  T.,  Jr. 

Marsh.  Alvln  "T"  McVay.  Donald  H..  Jr. 

Marsh,  Lee  S.  McWaltem, 

Marsha.  Patrick  P.,  Jr.     William  A..  Jr. 
Marshall,  John  T.,  Jr.   Melton.  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Marshall.  Jack  L.  MelvUIe.  Noel 

MarshaU.  Norman  O.  Meredith.  Stuart  T. 
Martin.  Alan  P.  Merget.  Andrew  O. 

Martin.  Charles  W..  Jr.Merkler.  George  J. 
Martin.  Edward  H.  Merrttt,  Robert  L. 
Martin,  James  K.  Mcrwln.  Paul  L. 

M.-irtJn.  Robert  C.  Mesler.  Robert  A, 

Martinez.  Luclan  C.      Metzler,  Donald  M. 
Mart:nl.  Richard  A.      Meyer.  Donald  J. 
Ma^^n.  Ralph  A..  Jr.      Mhoon,  John  E. 
M^.son.  Ralph  S.  MUano.  Vlto  B. 

^T.l.^oy,  Roger  A..  Jr.  Mlllen.  Thomas  H. 
Mooteraou.  Kleber  S.,    MUIer.  Blount  R..  Jr. 

Jr.  Miller,  Bryoe  N. 

MatAla.  Oeorge  R.  Milter.  Curtis  W..  Jr. 

Matbews.  Donald  B.      Miller.  Bal  T..  Jr. 
Mathews,  Donald  W.     MUler.  Kenneth  P. 
Msthewa.  Robert  D.      Miller.  Raleigh  B.,  Jr. 
Mathews,  Thomaa  H.    Miller.  Robert  B. 
Tfathla,  Harry  L..  U        Miller.  Ronald  C. 
Matthews,  Paul  C.  Jr.  NUllman.  Larry 
Matthewa.  WUUam  B..  MUls.  Jamea  P.  W. 

Jr.  Mills.  James  R. 

Mattson.  Donald  J.  Mlnettl,  Bernard  L. 
Miuldtn,  Richard  A.  Mitchell.  Carroll  K. 
MaxweU.  John  A-  Mitchell.  Donald  P. 

May.  Robert  E.  Mitchell,  Jerry  L. 

Mavberry,  Thomas  A.    Mitchell,  Joseph  8. 

Jr.  '  Mitchell.  Robert  C. 

McAdoo.  Wimam  C.  M-ck,  Roy  L. 
McAlevy.  John  H.  Mode,  Paul  J. 
McAitlle.  Stephen  J..    Monaghan.  James  J. 

jf^  Monroe,  Kdw&rd  H.,  Jr. 

McCabe.  BlUy  B.  Manroe,  WUllam  D.. 

McCaffree.  Burnhsm        ^^  

Q    jf  Montroas.  Robert  W. 

McCall.  Walter  H.  Mook.  Joseph 
M'-Cami*.  Marvin  Mooney,  Jchn  B..  Jr. 

Q^  Jr  Moore.  Clarenca  S. 

McCardeJl.  Jam«  B^    Mt:ore,  Earle  G. 

jf  Moore,  Hu^  A. 

McCarthy,  Oerald  D.    Moo"-  Johnnie  R. 
McCarthy,  Paul  P..  Jr.  Woore,  John  R. 
McCarthir,  Thomas  w."™"*-  MUton  W..  Jr. 
M^Cartniy.  Rodney  F.  "«=«■  ^^^^  ^ 
Mccarty.  Charles  M.     "*»"'  T?.<L°^  S" 
McCleUan,  Parker  W.    JJ^"^' *r"^^'"**  ?■„  „ 

»»  ^«-,w  T>»K«^  n  Mortord.  Dean  R. 

McComb.  Booert  B.  ,,        _  \^       »  _  »• 

,,  -, ^'      -, .,^  .  Morgan.  Houston  M. 

MjConnell,  Donald  L.  w„_xrr.    i„k-.  h* 

McOonneU.  Cyrus.  Jr.  "°2^'  t^,  w    Tr 

Mccracken.  John  L.  iJ^KS;^!  n"''- 

McCr.ne,Br1^P.  ^J^^'nlSS  Si 

McDanlel,  J<rtinnyB.  Morris,  James  L 

McDonald.  Morrison,  Daniel  N. 

Raymond  T.  Morrow,  Richard  D. 

M  Do  well.  Curtto  O.  Mortimer.  Edward  H., 
Mr-Dowell.  Don  H.  HI 

M-oathy.  Morton,  Robert  R. 

Charles  L.,  Jr.  Morton,  Thecxlortt  E. 

McGonagl'J,  Eber  C,  Moonan.  Jack  H. 


Moss.  Daniel  J.  Ortega.  Joseph  J. 

Moury.  Roger  P.  Ortmann,  Dean  A. 

Moye.  William  B..  Jr.  Osborne.  Arthur  M. 

Mozley,  James  P.  Osborne.  Charles  N-. 

Mudgett,  Richard  L,  Jr. 

Muench.  Gerald  W.  O'Shaughnessy  Rob- 

Muka,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.  ert  J. 

Mulcahy.  William  J..  O-Shea,  John  A.,  Jr. 

Jr.  OsJun.  William  J. 

Mullen.  Richard  D.  Ostergren.  James  B. 

Mundt.  Werner  P.  OSuUiran.  Richard  C 

Munson.  Roger  D.  OToole.  Arthur  L..  Jr. 

Murdoch,  Alan  O.  Owens.  Robert  M. 

Murphy.  ElbrJdceP..  Ov/e^ney.  William  T. 

Jr.  Padgett.  Horry  E. 

Murphy.  Oeorge  A.  Pagaiieiu.  John  E. 

Murphy.  Richard  O.  Painter.  0*rorge  V. 

Murray.  Joseph  E..  Paisley.  John  B..  m 

Jr.  Palmiert.  John  J. 

Musgrave,  "R"  "F"  Paolucci.  Donald  C. 

Musorrafltl.  Fran-  Papto.  Emll  M. 

oesoo  A.  Parcher.  Stuart  M. 

Myers,  Lowell  B.  Porktr.  John  T.  Jr. 

Mylander,  Stlg  J.  Passanttno,  Sebasttin 

Narowet*,  Bruce  A.  P. 

Neel,  William  C.  Pasztalanlec.  MaUbew 

Neel.  William  M.  F. 

Neill.  Louis  D..  Jr.  Patrick.  Julian  C. 

Nellee.  Merlce  T.  Psttec.  Arthur  W. 

Nelson,  Charles  W,.  Patterson.  Lee  R. 

Jr.  Patterson .  WUllam  V. 

Nelson.  Oeorge  B..  Jr.  Paul.  David  L. 

Nelson,  Herbert  P.  Paul,  John  E. 

Nelson.  Jamea  M.  Pa*.ilk.  John  E. 

NeJron,  JoahuA  J.  Paulson.  Alien  O. 

Nelson,  Keith  Pawley.  Slgmvnd  B.. 

Nelnon,  Lawrence  B.  Jr. 

Nelson.  Teddy  N.  Payne.  Dean  M. 

Nesbltt.  Harry  J.  Pencock.  Henry  P. 

Newcomb,  Jamea  A.  Pearl,  Harlan  R. 

Newman,  Robert  L.  Pearlnian.  Samuel  S. 

Newton.  John  B.  Pearson.  George  W. 

Neylond.  Jamea  P.  Peckworth.  Dana 

Nlchol.  Monte  B.  Pedlgo.  Robert  E. 

Nichols.  Jack  H.  Peebles.  Edward  M. 

Nichols.  Blchard  L.  Peery.  WllUam  K 

Nicholson.  John  L,  Perault.  David  J. 

Jr.  Perkins,  Jock  C 

Nielsen.  Donald  B.  Perkins.  Joreph  "A". 

Nightingale.  Billy  R.  Jr. 

Nix,  Walter  C.  Perra-iU.  Mark  E. 

Nokes,  Nell  M.  Perry.  Ivowell  B. 

Noll.  Rolf  P.  Pf'rsoneite.  Alnn  J. 

Norby.  Merlin  R.  Pwtel.  Joseph  A. 

NordhlU,  Claude  H.  Petersen,  Gordon  8. 

Noren.  Rees  E.  Petcrsco,  Walter  R. 

Norton.  John  R.,  Jr.  Peterson.  Dale  A. 

Nothwang.  David  R.  Peterson.  John  W. 

Nolt.  Edward  C  Jr.  Peterson.  Mell  A.,  Jr. 

Nuss.  Charles  R.  Peterson.  Richard  N. 

Nystroro,  Frederic  L.  PeUt.  Pierre  A. 
Oaksmith,  David  E.,  JrPetry.  WUUam  A. 

Oberg.  Chester  R.  Pcttlgrew,  Joseph 

O'Brien.  John  T.  H. 

O'Connell,  John  D  Pettyjohn.  WUllam 

O'Connor,  Joseph  B.  R. 

ODer.  John  T.  Pfarrer.  Charles  P.. 
O'Donnell.  Richard  J.      3t. 

Offrell,  David  W.  PhlUlps.  Charles  A. 

O'Hars.  John  T.  Phillips.  John  T, 
O'Keefe.  James  L..  Jr.  PhUUpe,  Lawrence. 
Oldmlion,  WlUlam  J.      Jr. 

Olds,  Robert  B.  PhUlIps.  Paul  B. 

Olear,  Joeeph  P.  PhllpoC.  Marvin  U 

Oleson.  David  B.  Phoenix.  David  "A" 

Olsen,  Harold  L.  PlTer.  Charles  E. 

Olaen,  Jerome  J.  Plkell.  Joseph  V. 

Otsen.  Robert  M.  Pippin,  WUllam  B. 

Olson,  Conrad  B.  Pitkin.  Ronald  B. 

Olson.  Gerard  R.  Pitts,  David  T. 

Olson.  Norman  H.  Pitts.  David  B. 

Olson.  Richard  S.  Ptxiey,  Oeorge  D. 

OTkfalla,  Robert  J.  Place.  Allan  J. 

Onorato.  Ernest  D.  Poland,  James  B. 

O'Reilly,  Charles  W.  Pollack,  Harold  L 

O'Bell.  Qulnlan  R.  Folium,  Edgar  W. 

Ormond.  George,  Jr.  Po<jre,  Ralph  E. 
OTlourke,  Bernard  J.  Pope,  JohnW.B.  Jr. 
O'Rourke,  Daniel,  Jr.  Poreda.  Charles  P. 

Orslk,  Walter  A.  Pc»t<r,  Robert  D. 

Oralno.  Leo  A.  Potoenak,  Joseph  E. 


Potter.  Arthur  M.,  Jr.  Robinson.  WUllain  N. 

Prell.  Raymond  B.  Robinson.  WUllam  A. 

Preno,  Melvin  C.  Ro.?ke.'el!er,  Harry  C, 
Prentlsfi.  Dickinson  Jr. 

Preston.  Edgar  H.  Uodgers,  Dean  T. 

Price,  Walter  P.  Rc<lsers.  James  B. 

Prlddy,  Clarence  L.,  Ro(.Iger:^.  Thunas  A. 

Jr.  Rcdrtpuez.  WUUam  P. 

Prlmeau,  Don  G.  Roe.  Charles  W. 

Prlndle.  Charles  O.  Roc.  Dcnald  W.,  Jr. 

Prlngle.  Donald  B.  Roepke.  John  R. 

Pritscher.  Robert  L.  Rc-gers.  ChariM  E..  Jr. 

Profllet,  Clarance  J.  Rogers.  Oeitird  P. 

Pullen.  Luther  D.  IvOBer3.  Robert  B. 

Puopolo.  Michael  J.  Rogers.  Wnrren  F. 

Purdum.  WUUam  H.  Eioland.  Gerald  K. 

Purtell.  Joseph  IC  Romano.  Matthew  B. 

Quamme,  Lyie  D.  Rorle.  C-onrad  J. 

QuUlln.  Thomas  E.  Rork.  John  K. 

Quln,  John  M.,  Jr.  Ro;^.  Charles  C.  Jr. 

Quirk.  WUUam  J.  Rose,  Hardy  N. 

Rademacher.  John  W.  Rose,  WUUam  R. 

Raffaele,  Robert  J.  Roseman.  Troy  B. 

Ralter,  Richard  F.  Rossman.  Robert  H. 

Ralph.  Steve,  Jr.  Roth,  Conrad  W. 

Ramos.  Steve  L.  Rowland,  Charles  M.. 
Ramsey.  Gayle  Jr. 

Ramzy.  James  B.  Rubey.  William  A. 

Band,  Donald  H.  Ruch.  Martin,  Jr. 

Randall.  Howard  W.  Rudolph,  Francla  A.. 
HandaU.  Howard  P.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Rugglea,  Kennctta  W. 

Baper.  Albert  D.  Ruhsenberger.  Roger 
Baunlg.  David  R.  H. 

Rayder,  Daniel  P.  Rumelhart.  Max  R. 

Baysln.  Paul  B.  Runyon.  Richard  B. 

Bead,  Blchard  R.  Rusch.  John  M. 

Reas<mover,  Roger  L  ,  RubseU.  Kenneth  B. 

Jr.  Bussell,  WUllam  F. 

Reaves,  Joseph  C.  Ryan.  Albert 
Beddick,  Robert  E.,  Jr.  Ryan.  Jam«  A..  Jr. 

Reed.  Charles  A.  Byan,  James  W. 

R«eg.  Frederick  J.  Ryan.  John  N. 
ReeM.  Franklin  W..  mRya^  Thomas  J. 

Remit.  Bavmond  E.  Ryau-  WUUam  A. 

Reger.  WUllam  L.  Byman.  Oerald  M. 

Ret^lsier.  Marvin  O.  Sabol.  Bmost  J.,  Jr. 

Reinhardt.  Jerry  B.  ^^^^'  "arold  H. 

BetsiDKcr.  John  E.  Salva.  Pedor  B..  Jr. 
Rennle,  WlUlam  B  .  jr  Samples.  Loy  C. 

Beynolds.  James  H.  Sanden.  Oscat  B. 

Reynolds.  Marvin  D.  Banders^  Uen  T. 

Reynold*.  Robert  P..  BaPP-  Charles  8. 

j^  Sargent,  Blchard  B. 

Refold..  Sl«artV.  *SS*^^R 

Rhodes.  Randolph  L.  2?'^L?^Sf^.  *' . 

Rl«.  D.ia.1  w  ^^JTv*'"*-'  = 

R!rh.rTi!o,°W.  Bc«t««.ugh,  Rob«t 

Richardson.  Phillip  D.?^?"''^^^''. 

Richardson.  Harold  M  2=?^?;, P''";^  J.  , 

Richardson.  William  5!^"'i',!^S    i 

_  Schaub,  John  B.,  Jr. 

„.   ■  „        , .  _  Schelter.  Oene  L. 

Blchter,  Bonald  P. 


Schermerhom,  James 
B. 


Rlcketson,  Francis  B. 

^!«'^y-  ^^^  "■  Scheurlch.  Thomas  K. 

Bldge.  JamM  J  schlbcl.  Robert  L. 

Blegel.  Robert  W.  schlemmer.  Robert  M. 

Blendeau,  Arthur  O..    sctuenzlg.  Robert  E. 

J*"-  Schmidt.  Gilbert  B. 

Rlendeau.  Gerald  L.     schneU.  Herbert  L., 
Bigney,  WlUlam  J.  jr, 

RUey,  Kenneth  J.  Schnetaler,  EstUI  B., 

Riley.  Raymond  T.  jr 

Bltz,  Merlin  C  Schoeckert.  Bobert  D. 

Blvers,  John  B.  Schoeffel.  Peter  V. 

Eoach.  Francla  L.  Schroeder.  Robert  E. 

Robertson.  Bobert  B..8chultz,  Eugene  D. 

Jr.  Schuman,  Martin  8. 

Bobey.  Georpe  B.,  Jr.  Bchuppert.  Vincent  J. 
Robey.  Bobert  V.  Schuster,  Dale  O. 

Robinson,  Duane  A.  Schuster.  Oustave  P. 
Robinson.  Percy  B..  Jr.  Schwartz.  WaUace  J. 
Robinson.  Thomas  W..Schweltzer.  Robert  J. 

Jr.  Scott.  Au-slln  B..  Jr. 

Robinson,  WUllam  H..Scon.  Jack  E. 

Jr.  Scott.  Kenneth  M. 
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Scott.  Robert  W. 
Sebrlng.  Leland  H. 
Selfert.  Robert  J. 
Setgenthaler. 
Thomas  U. 
Selby.  Paul  P. 
Self.  David  L. 
SelgTBth,  James  J. 
SeUers,  John  W. 
Semple,  William  C, 

m 

.^rig.  Ward  E.  K. 
fac-ler.  Ralph  M. 
Sesow,  Anthony  D. 
Sewell.  Bobert  L. 
Shafer.  Don  M. 
Sh.irer.  WUUam  J.  E 
Siianagban,  John  J. 
Sharp.  Gall   'J" 
Sharpe.  Lawrence  A, 


Sni.ely.  Abraic  B.,  m 
Snow,  George  M. 
Snyder.  Aaron  W.  S. 
Snyder,  Edward  O.,  Jr. 
Snyder,  Sherman  B. 
Snyder,  Virgil  C. 
Soderfcolm,     Richard 

C. 
Solan,  Thomas  V. 
SomervUlc,  William  J. 
Sommers,  Carl  W.,  II 
Sonniksen.  Ronald  O. 
Sorenson.  Curtis  A. 
Sottak.  Edward  J. 
Southwlck.  Charles  E. 
Spar.  Edwin  F. 
Spargo,  Blchard  A. 
Spartu.  Joan  N. 
Spaulding.  Ralph  L. 
Spear.  John  B. 


Shiughnessy.  Francis  Speelman.  Thomas  W. 
Speirer.  Paul  E..  Jr. 
Splegler.  PeUx  B. 
Spradley.  Van  E. 
StaCord.  Kenneth  B. 
Stamm,  Ernest  A. 
Stanard.  John  D..  Jr. 
Stanley.  Thcmaa  A. 
Starbuek,  Thomas  H. 
St  archer,  Charles 

W„  Jr. 
Stechmann.  Donald  H. 
Steel,  Charles  E. 
Steele.  Francis  XL 
Stei'lc.  Ted  C  .  Jr. 
Stefferud.  David  B. 
Sterres.  I^bert  J. 
Steinke,  Harris  E. 
Eteinman,  Alfred 

D.,  Jr. 
Stephens,  Wayne  U 
Stephenson.  Donald  L. 
Stevens.  Jack  D. 
Stevenson.  Donald  W. 
Stevenson.  Peter  K. 


M. 
Shaw.  John  H. 
Shaw,  Jnhn  G. 
Shaw.  WlUlam  M. 
Shea.  BoUand  K. 
Shearer,  OUver  V  .  Jr. 
Shearer,  Thomas  D, 
Sheehan,  Robert  K. 
Sheehy.  Eueene  E. 
Sheeley.  Elmer  B.,  Jr. 
Sheet£.  Jean  P. 
Sheldon,  Oeorge  E., 

Jr. 
Shelly,  Ronald  Q. 
ShemanskI,  Prancla 

B. 
Sherrousc.  James  B. 
Shewchuk,  WiUinm 

U. 
Shilling,  John  D 
Shine,  Maurice  J. 
Shirley.  MUford  E. 
Sboemyer.  Jamea  W, 
Shrader.  Ebert  F. 


Shropshire,  Edwin  D. Stewart.  Blair 
Jr.  Stewart.  Douglas  A. 

Shughrou,JohnJ.,J*'.  Stlckney.  Harold  T." 

Shuman  Edwin  A        stierman,  Joseph 
lU       '  W ,  Jr. 

Silverman.  Arnold  U.  Stinner,  Robert  J. 

Simla.  Richard  Stoddart.  Bonald  L. 

Simmons,  Arils  J.         Stoffel.  Micheal  J. 

Slnunons,  Clayton  M.  StoUe.  Edward  S.,  Jr. 

Simon.  Douglas  M.       Stolta.  Kenneth  E. 

SIska.  Bdward  Stone,  Jack  W.,  Jr. 

Slsson,  Thomas  U..  Jt. Stone.  Bobert  A. 


Siverly,  Patil  L. 
Skarlatoe,  Paul 
Skelton.  Stuart  A. 
Skerrett,  Bot>ert  J. 
Skillen,  Robert  L. 
Sklllman.  Charles  F. 
Skolnick,  Alfred 
SkubLnna,  Myron  A. 
Slawson,  Ralph  X<. 
SUwinskl.  Daniel  J, 
Slyfleld.  Frederick  J. 
Smevog.  Herbert  W. 
Smldt.  Robert  L. 
Smiley.  Charles  B. 
SmUey.  Douglas  I. 
Smith.  Alfred  A. 
Smith.  AUen.  in 
Smith,  Chester  B. 
Smith,  David  O. 


Stone.  Bonald  P. 
Siorck,  Bernard  P. 
Storms.  James  G..  in 
StovaU,  John  C. 
Struven,  R3b«a"t  L. 
Studebaher,  Clayton 

A. 
Suubben,  Richard  W.. 

Jr. 
Sturgeon.  WllUam 

J.,  in 

Sturm,  Oerard  M.,  Jr. 
SulUvsn,  John  Q. 
SuUlvan.  BusaeU  J. 
SuUlvan.  Thomaa  J. 
BulUvan,  Walter  P. 
SuUlvan,  WUUam  W. 
Sutherland,  Doyle  L. 
Sutherland.  Terence  B. 


Smith,  Frederick  D.,  Sutherland.  WlUlam 


Jr. 

Smith,  "H"  "O" 
South,  Joel  n. 
Smith,  John  P. 
Smith.  Joseph  C. 
Smith.  Lelghton  D. 
Smith.  Morgan  H. 
Smith.  Ralph  B. 
Smith,  Thomas  J. 
Smith.  WUllam  L. 
Smith.  WUUam  L. 
Smitter,  Clarence  H. 
Snider.  Lloyd  H. 


Suxan,  ftanklL 
Sweeney,  John  H.,  nX 
Sweet.  Horry  J. 
Swttzer.  Robert  J. 
Sykes.  Lewis  B. 
Tabler,  Benjamin  E. 
Talbot,  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
Talbot,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Tally.  BUly  P. 
Tanner,  Charles  N. 
Tanner.  John  P. 
Tappau.  Jeremy  B. 


Tarlton,  Joe  E.  Verich,  Demetrlo  A. 

Tate,  John  P.  Vernam.  Claude  C. 

Taylor,  Arthur  C.  Vemon.  Everett  L. 

Taylor,  Charles  C.  Vlera.  John  J. 

Taylor.  Harold  A,,  Jr.  Vine,  Victor  J. 

Taylor.  James  O.  Vinti.  Joseph  P. 

Taylor.  Beeves  B.  Vitall.  Burt  M. 

Taylor.  Thomaa  H.  Vogt,  Henry  L..  Jr. 

Templeman,  WllUam  Vohden.  Baymond  A. 

B.  Vojtek.  Thomaa  M. 

Tenney,  Vincent  L.  Von  Perbaudt.  Louis 
Terry.  I>anlel  O.  W.  K. 

Test,  Richard  "Z"  Vosseller,  John  H. 

Teuscfaer.  John  J.  Vreelsnd.  James  M. 

Tevelson,  Marcbel  C.  Wack,  Charles  G. 

Thalmau.  Robert  H.  Waddlugton.  Jack  B. 

Thayer.  Albert  J.  Wagner,  David  P. 

Thomaa,  Donald  P.  Wagner,  James  W. 

Thomas,  Douglas  N.  W.-Uck.  Claude  W. 

Thompson.  Clifford  E.  Walker,  Charles 

Thompson,  Oeorge  L  Walker.  Kenry  M. 

Thompson,  Jock  C..  Walker.  Jack  O. 

Jr.  Walker.  Peter  B. 

Thompson.  James  C.  Wall,  Joseph  E. 

Thompson.  Blchard  Wallace.  Jamea  D..  Jr. 

G.  Wallace.  Robert  C. 

Thompson,  Blchard  Wallace,  Thomas  M. 

L.  Wa.sb,  Don 

Thonneson.  EorUng  WalBh,  Harvey  T.,  Jr. 

R.  Wslehe,  Edward  C 
Throop,  James  R.  Jr. 

Thunmon.  Nils  B.  Walters.  Jamea  V. 

Tlbbetts,  Herbert  E.  Wanamaker,  John  F. 

Tlnim,  Alvln  B.  Ward.  Charles  W.  D„ 
Tinkler.  DartdR.  Jr. 

Tlse,  Donald  O.  Ward.  Conrad  J. 
Tolaud.  Hugh  J.  C,  Jr.  Ward,  John  H. 

Tolg,  Robert  O.,  Jr.  Word,  Bobert  B. 

Tomlinscn,  Alva  C.  Warner,  Laurance  B. 

Tortaitt,  Anthony  M.  Warren.  Billy  B. 

Townley.  John  L.  Warren,  Thomas  C. 

Townsend,  Marshall  Warthen,  Donald 

N.  Washcfayslon.  John 

Trask.  Ace  P.  Wasson.  John  E. 

Ti  Bweek.  BlUy  B.  Wa'..son.  John 

Treagy.  Paul  E.,  Jr.  Watson.  Max  H. 

Trebbe,  Shannon  L,  Watson,  Robert  "M" 

Trebor-MacConnell,  Watson,  Thomss  O^ 

BarrleK.  Jr. 

Trenham,  Herbert  D.    Watson.  Wyatt  P. 
Trevors.  George  A.         Weaver,  James  J. 

Trowbridge.  Vem  H.  Webb,  Jamss  B. 
Truebiood.  WlUlam  E.  Webb.  Jamss  I. 
Trygaland.  Arnold  L.     Weber.  lAvrsncsK.. 
Tucker.  Ell  L..  Jr.  Jr. 

Tucker.  Thomas  A.        Webster,  James  M. 
Tully.  WUUam  R..  Jr.     Weed,  John  W. 
Turk,  Herman  L.  Weeks.  Alan  L. 

Turner,  Ralph  A.,  Jr      Weeks,  Wayne  P. 
Turner,  Sherman  W.      Wehllng,  Michael  B. 
Tuttle,  George  S.  Wehrman,  PhUIp  W. 

Tuttle.  John  R.  Weir.  Jack  T. 

Uelman.  William  C.       WoUhar.  Charles  P. 
Ulmer.  Donald  M.  Wctssman,  Marvin  M. 

Ulrich.  Charles  H.  Welts.  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Umberger,  Robert  C.     WeUlngs,  John  F. 
Cpshaw,  Donald  E.        Wells.  Don  V. 
Vaden.  Donald  E.  Wells,  Peter  U. 

Van  Antwerp,  BlcbardWells,  WaltsrB.,  Jr. 

O.  Wenker.  WUlUun  A. 
Van  Dewater,  Oeorge    Wensman.  Linus  B. 

L.,  Jr.  Weasel.  James  E. 

Van  IMen,  Casper  B.  West.  Denton  W. 
Von  Dusen.  Harold  L.  West,  Dcmald  A. 
Van  Dyke,  WlUard  H.,  WestmorelaQd. 

Jr.  Ralph  U. 

Van  Hoof.  Eugene  B.     Westpbal.  Lloyd  U.. 
Von  Borseen,  David  A.      jr. 
Van  Valkenburg,  Wetmore,  Horace  O., 

Oeorge  B.  jr. 

Van  Westendorp.  Wetzel,  James  P. 

Steven  Wetsel,  WesUe  W. 
Varner,  Duane  L.  Wbalen,  Joseph  D. 

VsttdU,  ChrUtopber      Wheat,  BUly  V. 

B.  Wheeler,  Charles  O. 

Vaughan.  Evan  J.,  Jr.   Wh€Wler,  James  B. 
Veach,  Clarence  E.         Wheeler.  John  B. 
Veatch.  Philip  A.  Wheeler.  Bobert  L. 

Velasques-Siiarez,         White.  Bernard  A. 

Francisco  A.  White.  Charles  E. 

Vellom.  Lee  S.  White,  Charles  L. 


White.  Donald  J.  Withers.  Fred  J. 

White.  Donald  C.  Withrow,  John  B..  Jr. 

White,  James  R.  Wltthoft,  Ronald  D. 

White,  John  E.  Wlttrock,  Henry  L. 

White.  Richard  E.         Wolf.  James  D. 
White.  WlUlam  A.         WolH.  WUllam^F. 
Whlttler.  Jamea  P.        Wolke.  Victor  B.  C. 
Wldder,  John  A..  Jr.      Wood,  Charles  8. 
Wldman.  Manfred  W.  Wood.  Fred  L. 
Wiecklng.  Kenneth  D.Wood,  John  P. 
Wlederholt.  Jerome  B  wood.  Noel  T. 
Wight.  Roy  B.  Woodall. 

Wlgley,  WUUam  W.  Franklin  T..  Jr. 

WUdberger.  August  BCwoodbum.  Craig  B. 
Wildman.  John  B  Woodbury,  KylcH. 

WUford,  Donald  M.  wcods,  Bobert  C. 
WUl,  John  M..  Jr.  Woodward.  John  L. 

WUl.  Otto  W..  in  Woodyard.  JOn  O. 

WUlenbrlnk.  James  F.  Woolery.  Edgar  P. 
WlUever.  Edward  L,      Wootten.  Thomas  F. 
WlUhauck.  Morion        Worth.  Edward  B. 
WUliams.  Edward  O.    Wright.  Charlsa  H.. 
WllUams,  Louis  A.  jr. 

WlUiams.  Ronel  J.  D.     wrlght,  James  D. 
WilUoms,  Ralph  T.        Wright.  James  B. 
WlUlams.  Balph  E.,  Jr.wrlght,  Kenneth  L., 
WUUams.  BaodaU  h,        jr. 
wmiams.  WaUace  B.    wrsght,  MarebaU  O. 
WiUlomson,  Harry  H..  Wright.  Rlchanl  T. 
Jr.  Wright,  WlUlam  W. 

Williamson.  James  F,  wunsch.  John  R. 
Williamson,  Bobert  L.  wyckoff,  Peter  B. 
WUUs.  Arthur  A..  Jr.  wynn,  Carl  B.,  Jr. 
Wllmer.  Robert  B.  Tanarcs,  John  O. 
Wilson,  David  G.  Yarger.  Luther  D. 

WUaon.  Jack  L.  Yarwood.  John  O. 

Wilson.  James  A..  Jr.    Yates.  James  L..  Jr. 

Wilson.  Richard  V.,  Jr.yeager,  Donald  R. 

Wilson,  Robert  W..  Jr.  yenowlne.  George  H. 

Wilson.  Samuel  B.        Yoder,  Dwane  P. 

Wilson,  Vaughan  E.,       Yonke.  WUllam  D. 
Jr.  Yosway.  FhlUp  P. 

Wilson.  WlUtam  B.       Young.  Alfred  A.,  in 

WUtse.  imng  M.  Young.  David  B..  Jr. 

Wlnons.  Gilbert  L.         Young,  Glenn  L. 

Winchester,  Toimg,  Harold  L. 

Warren  H.  Young.  James  E. 

WlnXree.  Herman  D..     Young.  Milton  B. 
Jr-  Youngblood.  New- 

Wlnkler.  Thomas  Q..         ton  C. 
Jr.  Zable.  Joseph  J. 

Winkowskl.  John  B.      Zapalac,  Robert  B. 

Winn,  Velmer  A.  J.        Zelones.  Vincent  I*. 

Wlnslett,  John  C.  Jr.    ZetUe.  Harold 

Wlnton.  Fred  "B",  Jr.    zick.  Blchard  A. 

Wirt,  Robert  O.  Zldbeck.  WUllam  E. 

Wisdom.  Rot>ert  W.       ZUch,  Charles  H. 

Wise,  James  E.,  Jr.         Zirpe,  Chrlstos 

Wise,  Peyton  B.,  n         Zophy,  Merle  E. 

Witherow,  Thomas  S.   ZuUkoaU,  Bonald  B. 
Lieutenant  commander.  Line 

Abbott,  WlUiam  A.        Alklre,  James  O. 

Ackart,  Leon  E.  AUen,  Alvln  K. 

Adams.  Douglas  N.         Allen,  George  6. 

Adams,  John  W.  AUender,  George  B. 

Adams,  Samuel  W.,       AUgood.  Dempasy  B. 
Jr.  Allison,  Kenneth  I*. 

Aderholt,  WlUlam  L..    AUman.  John  I.,  in 
Jr.  Allsopp,  Blchard  X. 

Adklns.  James  N..  Jr.    Almstadt,  THeodors  JU 

Adler.  Boy  W.  Jr. 

AieUo,  Bobert  J.  Alvarado.  PhlUp  D. 

Ailes,  Robert  H.  Alvarss,  Franklin  F. 

Alnsworth,  Oerald  I.     Alrares,  Marcos  X. 

Akers,  Max  N.  Alvares,  Baoul 

Akin,  Hur&ton  B.  Amboe,  Brooks  L.,  Jr. 

Albero,  Carl  M.  Ambrogl,  John  P.,  Jr. 

Albert.  VlrgU  E.  Amendt.  Lester  D. 

Albright.  John  D.         Amlolc  Carl  W. 

Albrltton.  Hugh  H..     Andereon,  Aithlt  A. 
Jr.  Anderson,  Anders  T. 

Aldans.  Louis  P.  Anderson,  Bryan  B. 

Alden.  Robert  P.  Andttson  Bdvor  B..  Jr. 

Alexander,  John  C.  Jr  .Anderson,  Ronald  M. 

Alexander.  Blchard  K.  Anderson.  Rlohard  &. 

Alexander.  Hersbel  O.      Jr. 

Alexander.  John  B.       Andrss,  Charlss  O. 

Alexander,  Corlngton  Andrews.  Charles  &, 
A.,  Jr.  Jr. 

Alexandsr.  Dawaoa.  Jr.Apap.  Antonio 
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Arau,  WUlUon  A.,  nl  B«n.  John  T  .  U 

Arounl,  PhUlp  Behulng,  William  P. 
Armbrunci.  Bobert  B.  B<!lirenas.  Paul  C. 

Axmbrunm,  WUllam  Belcher,  Jot  O..  Jr. 

^  Belcher.  Samuel  A.. 

Arnold.  Sdward  P.  n 

Arthur.  Btanley  B.  Bell.  Arthur  O. 

Artun.  RonaW  N.  Bellay,  Daiuel  J. 

Aahley.  Wallace  T.  Belson.  Douglaa  A 

Aakey.  Henry  B.  Bender.  Jamea  E. 

Aatorlno.  Gerald  P.  Benham.  Jack  O. 

Atklna,  Brandon  T.  Bennett.  Darld  M, 

Atklna!  Thomaa  li.  Bennett.  David  G. 

Aiwell.  Marlon  A  Bennett.  Maurice  H  , 

AtweU .  Robert  P.,  HI  Jr. 

Ault.  RusMll  8.  Bennington.  Bruca  A. 

Avlla.  John,  Jr.  Benton.  Cheatley  M. 

Avu.  Dwlghtl..  Jr.  Berg.  Robert  P. 

ATara.  Jamea  «.  Berg.  Roger  L. 

Babb.  Richard  L.  Bergondy.  Paul  J. 

Bacon.  Roger  P.  Bemet,  Karl  R. 

BaUey.  Prad  W.  Bemsen,  Harold  J. 

Bailey.  Richard  C.  Bertelaen,  Ralph  1. 
BaUey.  Samuel  M..  Jr.  Besecker.  John  A. 

Baker.  Charlee  H  .  Jr.  Bethel.  Lewla  B. 

Baker.  Mward  B.,  Jr.  Betterton.  Thomas  C. 

Baker.  Edon  8.  B*"*-  S*""^  ^■ 

Baker.  Harry  L.,  Jr.  Bevan.  John  A    Jr. 

Baker.  Henry  T.  Blele,  Charle.  E.  Jr. 

Baker.P»t«A.  Biggs.  Gene  E 

l^com.  Robert  E  5"^  .P'^  =i. 

Baldwin,  Edwin  M.  Btahop.  Benjamin  M. 

Baldwin.  John  8.  »  'Jop,  Jack  D_ 

Baldwin  Roger  L.  Bishop.  John  W. 

Ball.  Hugh  B..  Jr.  S'°;i?^rtK    Jr 

n-11    iL(»ain  T     3r  Black.  Amolo  K.,  Jr. 

I^iarTji^'Jc.  1-:^-° 

aiard,  Ronald  H.  Btackbum,  Harry  U. 

BaUou  Jo«phP  Bla^itmone.  David  L 

amgert.  J"M.  t  iSctaer.  Ronald  K. 

Baninan.  Robert  E.  7,v~t^.,\,,,  hitio  n 

Banta.  Clmon  E    m  I^Jr,  f 'i,fi'^,°,, 

<i..w„  iT.*ni4  T\  Blair.  Fredencfc  E. 

Barker,  Harold  D.  ni^w-  nonaJd  T 

rirrm^'a''-  Bra^'h°^rt^P. 

Barker.  Rlehwd  B.  sii^nchard.  Lewla  T. 

Beetle.  OeorB«W..  g,,^;  j'^n  E. 

_  *"         __,    ,  Blatt.  Ruaael  N. 

Barnum  Cn^g  U  si^Omo..  Paul  L 

Barrier.  Lee  E.  Rleaalng,  George  B. 

Barron^uglaaW.  BleynT?  EdwaJd  L. 

Barry.  Thomaa  J  ^^^   Donald  E. 
Banitow.  Kenneth  W.    biim.  John  R. 

Bartee.  WUllam  J.  Bloedom.  Jamea  J. 

Bartels.  Harlan  B.  g,^^   wuuam  C. 

BarteU.  Malcolm  O.  Boatrlght.  Jlmmle  R. 

Bartholomew,  Boatrlght,  Keith  A. 

Thomaa  C.  Bock.  Karl  P. 

Bartlett.  Larry  D.  Boehm,  Roy  H. 

Barton.  Bryan  W.  Boemer.  Delbert  D. 

Baah.  John  P  Bolce,  Prank  B. 

Baas.  Robert  L  Boland.  Joseph  E..  Jr. 

Baas.  Tertenee  D.  Bollng.  Charlee  E. 

Baaiatt,  Cbarlea  H..  Bonadles,  Loula 

Jr.  Bond.  Charles  3. 

Baasett.  Prank  B.  Bondl.  Joseph  R. 

Bassln.  Paul  H.  Boortikln.  Walter  A. 

Bateman.  Everett  P.     BorcU.  David  E. 

Bates.  Wllmer  I.  Borden.  Edward  L. 

Batterby.  Robert  E.      Borgqulst.  Bruce  W. 

Bauer.  Herbert  Boetlck.  James  B. 

Bayne.  Jamea  L.  Boewell.  Edward  B. 

Beachy.  Uoyd  H.  Botkln.  Harrv  L. 

Beamer.  Barton  D.  boK.  Melvln  C. 

Beard.  Percy  M.,  Jr.     Bouchard.  Joseph  S. 

Beasley,  Charles  J.  Bouton.  Bsmuel  L 

Beasley,  Edwin  L.  Bovey,  Robert  L. 

Bestty.  Don  O.  Bower.  Bruce  B. 

Beatty  Jame«  R..  m  Bower.  Richard  D. 

Beatty.  John  R.  Bowers.  Robert  L. 

Beaube.  Jamea  D.  Bowles.  Vivian  K. 

Beck,  Donald  E.  Boyd.  James  P.,  Jr. 

Beck.  Victor  Boyle.  Prancls  C. 

Becker.  Jamea  O.  Boyle,  Ronald  A. 

Beedle,  Leland  "8",  Boyne,  Peter  B. 

Jr.  Boynton,  Thomas  P. 


Bradbury,  Craig  M.  Biima,  Robert  E. 

BradHeld,  Jamea  D.  Burrows,  Jamea  B. 

Bradley,  Carlton  "B"  Burrows,  Robert  O. 

Bradley,  Frederick  L,.  Burt,  David  L. 

Jr  Buahsy,  William  K. 

Bradshaw,  Joe  L.  Buss,  Richard  H. 

Brady,  James  E.  Buseard,  Vernon  R., 
Bralnard,  Hubert  E.  Jr. 

Brake,  iiobert  L.  Busse.  Arnold  L. 

Branch.  Lyle  P.  Butcher,  Bradley  A. 

Branch,  Nathan  E.  Butach,  Lseter  R. 

Branchflower,  Butterworth,  Prank 

Norman  "H",  Jr.  W.,  m 

Brandt,  Robert  T.  Bujtton,  Donald  O. 

Branln.  John  W.  Byers.  Carl  A. 

Bran tuas.  Joseph  A.  Byers.  John  M. 

Braszon.  Robert  Caclola,  James  J. 

Breaat.  Jerry  C.  Cagglano.  Robert  R. 

Bnickon.  Richard  L.  eagle.  Oeorge  P. 

Bredbeck.  WUllam  J.  Cahlll,  Edward  H. 

Breed,  WUUam  L  cahlll.  Lionel  A.,  Jr. 

Breldensteln.  John  P.  Calder.  Donald  J. 

Breltenbach,  Robert  Caldwell,  Jamea  P. 

O.  Caldwell,  James  A. 

Brennan.  John  J.  Caldwell.  Robert  K. 

Brenner,  Leroy  E.  Calhoun.  John  P. 

Brennock,  Robert  F.  calkins.  Delos  8.,  Jr. 

Brett.  Thomaa  R.  Callahan,  Robert  W. 

Brewton.  Edward  A.  Callan .  James  R. 

Brlckell.  Charles  H.,  Calvert,  John  P. 

Jr.  Calvin.  Donald  U. 

Brlckner,  John  8.  Cameron,  Edward  J. 

Brtdgman.  Walter  E.,  Cameron,  Ronald  D. 

Jr.  Campbell.  Craig  3. 

Brtggs.  Roger  C.  Campbell.  Robyn  M., 

Brlghtman,  James  M.       jr. 

Brining,  George  Campbell.  William,  Jr, 

Brock,  VlrgU  B.  Camper,  Jamea  R, 

Brodersen,  Henry  H.  cannon.  John  W. 

Bronson.  Edward  P  Cantrell.  Waller  H. 

Brookes.  Allan  G  .  Jr.  carden.  Orelsn  R..  Jr. 

Brooks.  Dennis  M.  CargUl.  Denny  B. 

Brooks.  Unton  P  Carleton.  Jack  E.  L. 

Brooks.  Paul  E  Carleton.  Held  P. 

Brooks.  Thomas  A.  Carlson,  Oilman  B.,  Jr. 

Brown.  Alan  B.  CarUon,  Robert  O. 

Brown.  Dale  3  .  Jr.  carmlchael,  Thaiton 

Brown,  Prank  H.  ^ 

BTcnm.  John  W.  caron,  Gerald  C,  Jr. 

Brown.  Kenneth  C  carpenter.  Bex  N. 

Brown.  I^wrence  carpenter.  Lawrence  J. 

Brown.  Parke  L  .  Jr.  carpenter.  John  E. 

BrtTwn.  Paul  L  q^^  Samuel  P. 

Brown.  Randall  R.        f.^^  Samuel  L. 

Brown,  Ronald  L  carretta,  AlbMt  A.,  Jr, 

Brown,  Sylvester  D  ,      carrlco,  WUllam  C. 

«_5_   «.  «         Carroll.  Thomas  D. 

Brown,  ^Jpomas  W.       caraon.  Aubrey  W. 
Brown.  Tbomas  8.        carson.  WUllam  G. 
^"'™-  '^"^  ^i.      Carter.  Burnett  W. 
Browne.  Thomas  M.      cartwrlght.  Jackson  E. 
BrowneU,  Paul  E.  (,^„  ^^^  j 

Brownlle.  Robert  C,      casagranda,  Raymond 

Bruiakw  wmiMD  F.   c^lato,  Anthony  O. 
Bmmwell  Robert  K.     case.  Arnold  J. 
B"'"*-  ^hsf  l««  M         casebeer,  Macey  M. 
Brum,  Richard  L^         caahman.  James  M. 
Brtinner.  Damiy  J  _       catalano.  Alvln  N  .  n 
l^^^'l^!,'-.;  ^"'  '■  catalano.  Pet«  B. 

Cater.  Mlcbael  C. 

Caudry,  Arthur  R. 

Catiret.  Kenzieth  B. 

Caverly,  Donald  E. 

CavneBs.  Jim  H. 

Cawrse.  Arthur  C. 

Chadlck.  Wayoe  L. 


Buck.  David  E. 
Buck.  Ralpb  V. 
Buck.  Wilbur  P 
Buckner.  Gerald  O. 
Buckner.  JamM  A. 
Buell,  Tbocnfui  B. 
Bui  lard,  Lewis  D. 


Bunting,  Keith  M.  Chamberlain,  John  D. 

Burcher,  PhUlp  E.  Chambers.  I*roy 

Burgess,  John  E.  Chambers.  Perry  R 

Burgess,  John  D.  Chandler.  David  P. 

Burke,  Eugene  F.  Chandler,  Ralph  w. 

Burke,  John  P.  Chanslor.  Richard  M. 

Burleigh .  David  P.  Chapman,  Frederick 
Burnett,  James  ft,  W. 

Bums.  Charlea  E.  Chapman.  WUllam  F. 

Bums.  John  J.  Chappie.  Michael  W. 

Burns.  John  D.  Charles.  Richard  N. 


Chlder,  Thomaa  J.         Couture.  John  P 
ChUcoat.  John  D.  Cowan.  Terrance  E. 

ChUds.  Johnny  H.  Cowart.  Elwood  A. 

Chlocchlo.  Oddlno  8.    CowdrUl,  David  T. 
Chruman.  John  A..  Jr.  Coi,  David  R, 
Chrutensen,  John         Co»,  David  8. 

E.,  Jr.  Cox.  Duane  A. 

Chrlstensen,  Robert      Cox,  James  P, 
Chrlstenson,  Robert      Cox,  Kenneth  K. 

W,  g.  Cox,  Kenneth  H, 

Chrlstenson,  WUllam    Cox,  Robert  L. 

C.  Coyne.  Oeorge  K..  Jr. 

CUpperly.  Robert  H.      Cralt,  Charles  D 
Clancy,  WUbert  C.         Craft.  Don  C. 
Clardy.  Herman  8..  Jr,  Crane,  Hugh  R. 
Clarity.  Michael  O.         Crawford.  Arthur  O. 
Clark   Charles  W..  Jr.    Croager,  L^sUe  P. 
Clark  Charles  P  CredUle,  William  C 

Clark,  PrankUn  W.         Crelghton,  Oaorge  C. 
Clark,  Frederic  M.  VI 

Clark.  Jeremy  C.  Creswell,  Lawrence  K. 

Clark,  LorenL.  Crews,  Nelson  R. 

Clark.  Marvin  I.  Cromble,  Todd  A. 

Clark.  Warren  C.  Jr       Cromer,  Charlea  C, 
Clarke,  Douglas  L.  Cross,  Claude  C. 

Clay.  Harry  B  .  Jr.  Cross,  Crelghton  L, 

Clegg,  WUUam  L.  Crows.  WUllam  M  . 

Clement.  Prank  J.  Jr. 

Clement .  Russell  L.       Crownlnahleld ,  Oeorg* 
Cleveland,  Robert  M.         W, 
Clevenger,  Redmond  L-Croaler,  Ronald  L. 
CUck,  Howard  H.  Cuddy,  John  V, 

Clinton,  John  C.  Cueronl.  Lee  A 

Clune,  Edward  M.  Culhane.  WUllam  P. 

Coats  Barry  W.  CuUen.  Charles  W. 

Coats.  Roger  M.  Culp,  Cheater  C.  Jr. 

Gobi.  Frederick  B.         Cumhlldge.  Kenneth 
Cockrdl.  Charles  W.  E. 

Cockrell.  Wilbur  w.      Cundarl,  Frmncls  L. 
Coen.  Prancls  M.  Cunneen,  WUUam  J., 

Coffee,  Gerald  L.  Jr. 

Coffman.  Rodney  E.      Curry.  Jamea  D. 
Coldwell.  Thomas  Curry.  Newell  L. 

Cole.  Lawrence  E.  Curry.  WUllam  H..  Jr. 

Cole.  WUUam  M..  n       Curtis.  Cbarlea  D. 
Coleman.  James  J.         Curtis.  Wayne 
Collins.  David  M-  Cuaeo.  Michael  A..  Jr. 

Collins,  Richard  P.        CutreU.  Leonard  E., 
ColUna.BlebardR.  Jr. 

OolUns,  WllUam  J.         Cyr.  Joseph  H..  Jr. 
OoUts  CharlM  D  Dafoe,  James  L. 

Corner  Robert  F  Dalebout,  Ronald  A. 

Comly,  Samuel  P,  III    Dal  ton,  Robert  L. 
Companion.  Robert  B  Daley.  Frederick  T.,  nl 
Compton,  WUUmm  H.    Damato.  Jos«ph  J. 
Oonery.  Prancls  A.,  m  Dammann.  Ferderlck 
Ooneys,  Joseph  E.  O. 

ConkUn.  Andrew  J.        Daniels.  Shans  P. 
Oonklln,  Frank  M.,        Darby,  Jack  N. 

jf  Darby.  TTiomaa  E. ,  Jr. 

Conlev.  Thomas  H.  Jr.  DarUng.  Donald  L. 
OonneU.  Raymond  P.     Darnauer.  David  B. 
Conner.  Eugene  D         Dauber.  Joseph  O 
Connerton.  James  E..   Davles.  Richard  E. 
Jr,  Davis.  Chester  C. 

Converse,  Joseph  I.,      Davis.  James  V. 
Jr  Davla.  John  W,  Jr. 

Cook   Gury  D.  Darts.  John  D. 

Cook  Thomas  L.  P.        Darts.  Robert  D 

Cooke.  Richard  H.        Davis.  Robert  E. 

Coolbaugh.  Jesse  D.      Dawson.  James  P. 

Coon.  Morris  E.  Dawson.  PhUUp  E., 

Cooper,  David  3.  Jr 

Ooopar,  Orant  A.  Dawson.  WlUlam  H 

Coopv,  Jamea  v.,  Jr,     Daybert,  WlUlam  K. 

Cooper,  John  D.,  Jr.      Dean.  BlU  C. 

CorbeU.  Rodolphe  N.     Deangelo,  Lawrence 

Corbett,  Robert  L-  P- 

Oordle,  "J-  "T"  DeBoer,  Johan  W. 

OoMova,  Richard  N.     Dee,  James  D.,  Jr. 

Corliss  Walter  F.  Deegan.  Robert  P. 

OoraeUus,  Harold  W.    Deflbaugh,  Carl  P., 

Cornelius,  Patrick  B.         Jr. 

Corr.  Peter  S..  Jr.  De^rees,  Francis  B.. 

Correll.  Ward  W.  ni 

Cosby.  MUlard  A.  Delsnoy.  Blllle  L. 

Cossalrt.  Larry  A  D«  Lashmltt,  Robert 

Ootham,  'X"  "C".  Jr.         E 

Coulbourn,  Samuel      Dellwo,  Richard  E. 
W,  Delperclo,  Michael, 

Courtney.  Carl  M.  Jr, 
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Demand,  Daniel  H  Dunlap,  Stanton  P. 

Demarest,  Joseph  O.,  Durbln.  James  D. 

IXI  Durham.  James  L. 

Demarke.  Joseph.  Ul  Duvall,  Robert  A 
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Demars.  Bruce 
Dennis.  Everett  J. 
DennlB.  Jefferson  R.. 

Jr. 
Dennlson.  Terry  A. 
Derleg.  Daniel  E. 
Derr.  Allen  J. 
Derryberry,  WUUam 

D. 
Deako,  DaiUel  A. 
Desmond,  Michael  J. 
Detpoelto.  JohnP. 
Devojr.  WlUlam  M. 
Dewalt,  Oary  L. 
Dewltt.  WUUam  H. 
Dews.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Dickens.  Ruaaell  D. 
Dickey.  Kenneth  R. 
Dlckmann.  David  B. 
Didler.  Jacob  P..  Jr. 
Dietrich.  WUUam  H. 
Diets.  Donald  L. 
Dlpalma.  Robert  F. 
Disher.  John  S. 
Disney.  Donald  O 


Dyer.  Thomas  E. 
Dygcrt,  Robert  L. 
Dykcman.  Charles  J. 
Dykes,  James  E.  J. 
Earley.  WUUam  L. 
Eastman.  David  R. 
Eaetman,  Le'^nard  C. 
Eaton.  David  G. 
Eaton.  Jam*^  W.,  Jr. 
Eaton  Joe  W. 
Eddleman.  Harold  E. 
Eddy.  Roger  A. 
Edgemond.  Jr-bu  W.. 

m 

Edmunds,  Prank  L.. 

Jr. 
Edney.  Leon  A. 
Ed&on,  PhUlp  N. 
Edwards.  Donald  L. 
Edwards.  Marlon  B. 
Edwards.  Robert  L. 
Edwards.  Scott 
Edwards.  Steven  H. 
Eflron.  Herbert  M. 
Egan.  Joseph  R- 


Dlttrtck.  John  J.,  Jr.  Eggleston,  John  R 


Dixon,  John  C 
DUon,  Ned  E. 
Dobbins,  Jamee  R. 
Dodd,  JUnmy  J. 
Dodge,  Peter  B. 
Doe,  BuFdeU  F. 
Doe,  Ralph  P. 
Doeechot.   Kenneth 

G. 
Doherty.  Edward  P. 
Doherty,  Joseph  F. 
DolUver,  Richard  H. 
Dombrowskl.  Henry 

a. 

Donls.  J(^ui  N. 
Donnellan.  Robert  I. 
IX>nneUy,  John  J, 
DonnaUy,  Thomas  F. 
Donodeo,  Roger  F. 
Donovan,  Prancls  R. 
Donovan,  NeU 
Dooley.  Thomas  1^ 

Jr. 
Dorsey,  Bdward  B. 
DoM,  Dale  W. 
Doss.  Marlon  T..  Jr. 

Dothard,  John  J. 

DougbdrUI,  Oharias 
W. 

Dougherty,  "J"  Alvln 

Dougherty.  WUUam 
A.,  Jr. 

Dougharty.  Thomaa 
P..  Jr. 

Dove,  Ray  W.,  Jr. 

Doyle,  Thomas  J. 

Doyle,  WllUam  J. 

Drees.  Marvin  J.  -"— ■ 

Dreeseen,  Francis  M.  Evans.  Oeorge  P. 

Dressier,  Joseph  A.       Evans.  Gordon  E 

Driver,  Ace  C.  Jr. 


Eglln,  James  M. 
Eikel.  Harvey  A. 
Elandt,  Daniel  A- 
Eldredge,  Floyd  N. 
Eldredge.  Howard  8. 
EUch,  Robert  L. 
EUer.  Alvln  L- 
Elliott.  David  J. 
Elliott,  Robert  J. 
Elliott.  WUUam  L. 
Ellis.  Herbert  A,.  Jr. 
EHls.  Howard  R. 
EUls,  Kermlt  R. 
EUiBon.  Paul  E. 
Ellsworth.  Warren  R.. 

Jr. 
Emmett,  Richard  P. 
Endter,  Elmer  W..  Jr. 
Engelken,  ElsJph  L. 
Enkeboll.  Richard  B. 
Entwlstle.  Thomas 

W..  Jr. 
Epiey.  James  M. 
Eppersoa.  John  C, 
Jr. 

Eppert.  Robert  T. 

Eppling.  David  C. 

Erbacher,  Anthony  E. 

Erhardt,  Francis  J.. 
Jr. 

Erlcson,  Robert  E. 

Erikson.  Theodore  W. 

Erner,  Eugene  J. 

Erven,  James  8. 

Esstg.  John  R. 

Estock.  George,  Jr. 

Ettcl.  Michael  J. 

Eulenstein.  Karl  H. 


Driver,  Thomas  P. 
Drude.  Leonard  J. 
Duff.  Karl  M. 
DuSey,  Russell  O. 
Dugan,  Fenllnazul  0« 

in 

Dugan.  WUUam  O. 
Duggan.  Charlee  E., 

Jr. 
DuUk.  Andrew  P. 
I>imbar.   Douglas  P- 

Jr. 
Dunbar,  Richard  P. 
Duncan.  Donald  O. 
Duncan.  WlUlam  E. 
Dundon.  Alau  M. 
Dundore.  Harold  W. 
Dtmham.  WUllam  C. 
Dunlap.  Harry  A..  Jr. 
Dunlap.  James  H. 
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Evans,  John  A 
Evans.  Ronald  A. 
Evans.  Rowland  G. 
■ytolilson.  Ronald  M. 
Fiabnwy.  David  L. 
Palrly.  James  P.,  Jr. 
Pannon,  Jamea  E.,  Jr. 
^rley.  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Parnham.  David  W. 
Parrur.  Bobby  O. 
Parrel] .  Edmxind  P. 
Peeney.  Edward  J. 
Feeney.  John  8..  Jr. 
Pees.  Howard  J.,  Jr. 
Pelderman,  John  L. 
Peldbaus,  John  A. 
Feit,  Bruce  C. 
Penlck.  Joseph  D..  Jr. 
Peran,  Paul  M. 
Ferguson.  PrankUn  E. 
Ferguson,  John  K. 


Ferguson.  Robert  H. 
Pernald.  Lloyd  W.,  Jr. 
Ferro,  Jamee  L. 
Feeler.  Robert  J. 
Pet»er,  Carl  P. 
Plckenscher,  David  B. 
Fldlar,  Richard  A. 
Field,  Benjamin  H. 
Field,  Blake  E. 
Fields.  David  E. 
Pinch.  Charles  C- 
Plndley,  Anderson  H.. 

Jr. 
Findley,  Ronald  C. 
Flndley.  Thomaa  C. 
Plnley,  John  L. 
Finn,  WlUlam  A. 
Fischer.  Warren  H. 
Plahbum,  John  H. 
Plfther.  Harvey  E. 
Fisher,  James  R. 
Fisher.  Richard  L. 
Flske,  Charles  M. 
Flake.  Harry  K. 
Plfller.  LovUs  H. 
Fitzgerald,  James  L,, 

Jr. 
Pltagerald.  Bernard 

M. 
Fitzgerald.  Thomaa 
A.  Jr. 

Pltsglbbons.  George 
P. 

Pltapatrlck.  Donald  J. 

Pltzpatrlck.  Chester 
L. 

Pltzpatrtck,  Thomas 
J. 

Flags .  Donald  W . 

Flanagan.  George  T- 

Plannery.  WUllam  P. 

Fleishman.  Anthony 
T. 

Fleming.  James  J. 

Fleming.  Robert  E. 

Fleming.  Thomas  E. 

PUcklnger.  Dean  F. 

FUppln.  Justin  B. 

Plow,  James  W. 

Flowers.  Thomas  C, 
Jr. 

Floyd.  Francis  M. 

pogarty,  WUUam  M. 

PoUmer.  Lloyd  D.,  Jr. 

Pondrcn.  Oeorge 

Poote.  Ernest  D. 

Poote.  Maynard  D. 

Ford,  Frank  R.,  Jr. 

pord.  Raleigh  R. 

Jtordham.  Warren  J . 

Foreman.  MerUn  L.  B 
Poresman,  James  H., 
m 

Porhan.  WUUam  P. 
Porman.  WllUam  8. 
Forsgren,  Dean  H. 
Porsman.  Charles  J. 
Forst.  Frederick 
Porst.  Ronald  J. 
Foes,  Donald  M. 
Fobs.  Robert  N. 
Powlkes.  John  H. 
Pox.  James  C 
Pox,  Richard  A. 
For,  Robert  P. 
Fox,  Sharon  L. 
Fox,  Thomas  R. 
Fraas.  Frederick  V. 
Frame,  Don  D. 
Prance,  Morgan  M. 
Frank.  Carl  J- 
PrankUn,  John  S. 
Franks,  Richard  N. 
Franks.  Vernon  M. 
Preakes,  WUUam 
Predenburgh.  Peter  S. 
Frederick.  Richard  A. 
Frederick.  Keith  J. 
Fredericks,  Harold  A. 
Predrtckson,  Arthur 
H. 


Frtederich.  Bruea 
Prommer,  Paul  S. 
Pucbs.  Jerry  L. 
Ftilcher.  James  M. 
PuUer,  Gran  P. 
Poller,  Robert  H. 
PnUerton.  Oeorge  E.. 

Jr. 
Purmlnger,  Harry  C. 
Gadbaw.  Coleman  J., 

Jr. 
GalUard,  Rlcbebourg, 

in 

Gainer.  Kenneth  E. 
Galavottl.  Edward  L. 
Gales,  George  M. 

Gallagher.  Brian  J. 
Gallo,  Salvatore  P. 
Galr-tan,  Gerald  N. 
Gambel,  Arlln  H. 
GambUl.  Richard  K. 
Gamboa,  John  P. 
Qanlster,  ^ank  J. 
Gaan.  Dewey  L. 
Gant.  Jamea  R. 
Garcia.  RodoKo  C. 
Card.  Perry  W..  HI 
Gardner,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Garland.  Keith  P. 
Garrett,  Donald  P. 
Garvey,  WlUlam  A. 
Gatje.  Petar  H. 
OatcLG.  Harold  V. 

■  Oaudry.  Byron  A. 
Gay,  Warren  L. 
Oeeaaman,  Wilbur  U 
Gentry,  Kerry  P. 
Gents.  Richard  O. 
Oeorg.  John  A. 
Oeorge.  Hugo  C. 
Oeraldson.  Elmer  L. 
Gerould.  Donald  S. 
Oerriah,  Donald  A..  Jr 
Gesaner,  Bernard 

P.,  Jr. 
Gibbons.  Thonuu 
Olbson,  David  B. 
Gibson.  Douglas  B 
Olbson.  Richard  O 
Olbson.  Ronald  O. 
Oldge.  Robert  N. 
Oles,  Leo  C. 
Otese,  Carl  E..  Jr. 

■  Olgantl,  Oeorge  M. 
OUbart,  WUUam  G. 
OUctarUt,  WUllam  F. 
OllflUan.  Thomaa 

A.,  Jr. 
GUlen.  Jamea  P. 
OlUes,  John  N. 
Olllett.  Rotiert  M..  Jr. 
OUllgan.  John  K. 
OllUland,  Lawrence 

A,  Jr. 
Gllmore.  Jamas  Q. 
OUmore,  Russell  B. 
OUstrap.  Ralph  M. 
Gimber.  Harry  M.  S.. 

Olovanettl,  Robert  A. 
Given,  Philip  R. 
Oladln.  Jack  B. 
Glancy.  Robert  J. 
Olaser.  Francis  K. 
Glenn,  Walter  H. 
GUckman.  Thomas  W. 
Gloeckner,  Prank 

j.m 

Olosener.  Locke  H. 
Ooetze.  Warren  K. 
Oofufi.  Joseph  G..  Jr. 
Goldensteln.  Gordon 

R. 
Ooldaberry,  Harold  A. 
Ooldstone.  Ronald  O. 
Ooldy,  Mark  A. 
Oomee.  Alvaro  B- 
Goodman.  Jess  T. 
Qoodwln,  James  C, 

Jr. 


.Jr. 


Goodwin,  James  J.       Hancock,  Richard  J.. 
Goodwin.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Hand.  WlUlam  R. 

Gordon.  Brtjce  P.  Handley.  Paul  L. 

Gorham,  David  S.  Hanna,  Donald  V. 

Oosebrlnk,  Fred  J.         Hansen,  Harry  J.,  HI 
Ooas,  James  E.  Harbrecht,    Raymond 

Ooto,  imng  K.  J- 

Gott,  WUUam  B.  Hardin.  WllUam  P. 

Gottsche.  Albert  L..       Hardy.  Ray  S..  Jr. 

Jr.  Harjehausen, 

OoiUd,  Paul  E.  Lawrence  O. 

Gowans,  Oeorge  K.        Harmon.  Jimmy  J 
Gracy.  Ronald  A.  Hamer,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 

Qraff,  Dennis  T.  Harper,  Prances  M.. 

Graff,  Howard  B.  Jr. 

Oraff.  PaiU  E.  Harper,  Thomas  J. 

Oraham,  Oeorge  D.       Harper,  WlUlam  L. 
Graham.  Richard  H.     Harre,  James  L. 
Oram,  EmU  G.  HarreU.  Dowel  W. 

Orant,  Edward  J.  Harrington,  John  R. 

Orasmuck,  Robert  J.    Harris,  Albert  O. 
Oraves,  Ernest  O..  Jr.     Harris,  Clarence  H. 
Gray.  James  D.  Harris.  James  O. 

Oreen.  Prank  C.  Jr.      Hams.  Jess  M..  in 
Green,  Richard  P.         Harris,  Richard  A. 
Qreenhoe.  Duane  P.     Harrison,  Charles  E. 
Greer.  George  B.,  Jr.      Barrlss,  David  J. 
Gregory,  Robert  H.        Harahberger,  Bobert 
OreUlng,  David  S.  L. 

OrUnn,  David  H.  Harttelder.  Richard  P. 

OrUnn,  Gerald  B.  Hartman,  PhUUp  O. 

QrUBn,  Hoke  D.  Hartman,  Richard  D. 

OrllBn.  WUUam  H.  Harvey,  Walter  D. 
OrUBth.  Dwalne  O.  Hassel,  Holland  R. 
Orlmes.  John  E.  Hastle.  Robert  K. 

Orlines.  Thcxnas  W.      Hastings.  Ralph  L. 
Grimm.  Thomaa  D.      Hatcher,  Jerry  M. 
Qroder,  Richard  A.        TT«^«n^mwnn,  zohn  D. 
OroBS,  Alvln  C.  Jr.        Hawes.  John  K. 
Grossman,  Dean  A.       Hawk.  Allan  H. 
Oruendl.  Paul  L.  Hawkins,  Carl  L. 

Oudmundaon,  Marvin  Hawkins,  Clyde  D. 
L.  Hawkins,  Jamea  R. 

Guernsey,  Charles  H.    Hawkins.  Leroy  T. 
OuUbeult.  Roland  G.    Hawkins.  Ray  M. 
GuUlver.  Victor  8.  Hawn.  Jcre  R. 

Gundennann,  Richard  Haworth,  Alvm  O..  Jr. 

T.  Hayden.  James  B. 

Gtmderaon.  Donald  B.  Hayden.  John  R. 
Gunter,  BUUe  O.  Baydock,  Donald  O. 

Otirke,  Donald  L.  Hayes.  WUbur 

Gustalson.  Earl  P.  Hayes,  WllUam  V. 
GustafBon,  Kenneth      Hayford.  James  E. 

R-  Hayman.  WUUam  P. 

Oustafson,  Charles  B.  Haynes.  Harold  J. 
Guyle,  James  D.  Haynes.  Jerry  R. 

Owln.  John  O.  Hayter,  Boscoe,  Jr. 

Haag.  Ernest  V.  Hebert.  Larry 

Hacker.  Benjamin  T.     ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^ 
Haden.  Dewltt  T..  m     Heckathom.  Clair  E. 
Hadfleld,  Richard  B.      Hedgepeth.  Ernest  L. 
Hagan.  Wayne  E.  Helmbuecher, 

Hagedom.  Edwin  C.  Frederick  J. 

Hahn.  Donald  L.  Helsner.  Robert  I.,  Jr. 

Hahn.  Dwlght  E.  Hekman.  Peter  M-,  Jr. 

S^S"  ^T'  w  Hellewell.  John  8. 

Hahn.  J^  w  Helveston.  Eugene  H. 

Haggis.  Erwln  O  .  Jr.       ^        ^^^   ^Uen  P.,  Jr. 

2'Hf^;,^  ?  Henderson.  Joseph  R.. 

Hall.  Alfred  L.  , 

2'^1  S^'nn  B  •  5?       Henierson.  Noel  B. 
1^  ■  ^ey  I  •  Henden»n.  Ronald  Q. 

IS'  ?otai  W  Henderson.  Arnold  H. 

Haller,  Hubert  M.  ^^T^w^^c 

Hauler,  Manuel  A.  B"-^.  M'^",  °- 

Halloran,  WUllam  R.,  Henry.  Robert  L^ 

jj,  Henzy.  Charlea  B. 

Halm.  Terrene*  W.  ""'^I.'f"  *  „ 

Halton.  Nicholas  H.  Herlg.  Richard  W^ 

Halye.  Lawrence  A  Herman.  Robert  W. 

Hamaker.  Rei  O.  Hemandea.  Jeff"  f- 

Hamilton.  Jackie  D.  Hernon.  Donald  M. 

Hamilton,  Larry  D.  Herold.  I^nce 

HamUton,  WUUam  B.,  Berrlck,  Austin  W. 

n.  Herrln.  WUllam  F. 

Hanilett.  John  W.  Herring.  Oeorge  O., 

Hammaok.  John  E.  IH 

Hamrlok,  James  M.  Hess,  Ronald  A. 
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HMt«r.  James  R.  Hughes,  Clarence  O., 

Hewett,  Marie  D.  jr, 

Hewitt,  Wesley  C.         Hughes.  Robert  L. 
Heyde,  John  S..  Jr.         Hughey.  Ira  A. 
Beyduck,  William  B.     Hulme.  John  B. 
Heyward.  Shannon  D.  Hummer.  John  J. 
Hlckllng.  Harley  K.       Hunsicker.  Edmund 
Rlftbner,  Robert  J.,  Jr.    s. 
Hlgflnbotham,  John    Hunter.  Harold  C. 

^*  Hunungton.  Stuart  L. 

Hlgglna.  Harley  J.         Hurwiu,  Paul  M. 
Hlggins.  James  D..  Jr.  Hutchim.  John  B. 
Hlgglns.  William  H.      Hutchlnaoa.  Peter  A. 
Hill.  Eugene  L.  Hutchlnaon,  Joeeph  O. 

HIU.  aiendon  E  Hyatt,  Leo  O. 

HIU.  John  P.  lanaon.  LAwrence  W.. 

Hill.  Martin  G  jr. 

HIM.  Richard  E.  Immcrman,  Arthor  U 

Blmmerlch.  AUlaon  P.  ingle.  Carl  E. 


Htnes.  Dean  H. 
Rlne«.  Rubert.  Jr. 
Hlneon.  Elbert  P. 
HJte.PhmpB. 
Hlte.  Tom  B. 
HU.  Jack  M. 
Bobler,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr. 
Hodge,  Byron  P. 
Hodgens,  Jack  A. 
Hodges.  VirgU  C 
Hodgkuu.  William  3. 
Hodklns.  wmiam  P. 
Hoech,  Donald  G. 
Hocl.Jackl. 
Hoff.  Michael  C 
HOJfer.  Leon  E  .  Jr. 
BoAnan.  Qeurge  A. 
Hoffman,  John  M, 
Hogan,  Lawrence  M. 
Bojan,  Thomas  W. 


Ingrajn,  Pomey  H..  Jr. 
Ingram,  Ronald  P. 
Lnman,  Raymond  X. 
Irvin.  Robert  M. 
Isaacson,  Alan  T. 
I^herwood.  Raymond 

T. 
Iverson.  Dale  A. 
Ives.  David  W. 
Ivey,  Clarence  O..  Jr. 
JijcJcmcnd.  Arnold  D. 
Jacfcaon.  Jerry  H. 
Jcickson.  Kermlt  J. 
Jackson,  UUton,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Morse  R. 
Jackson.  Paul  F. 
Jackson.  Perry  Y.,  Jr. 
JacobL,  Thomas  E.  J. 
Jacobc.  Paul  H. 
Ja':x)bfl.  Selby  W. 


Hogendobler.  Clyde  K.  J»ooba,  Thomas  L. 
Hohmann.  William  D.  Jaccbssn.  Mark  A._ 
Hokenees.  Sylvan  P.       '       " 
Bolcomb.  Don 
Boldorf ,  John  C.  Jr. 
Holland,  Joe  L. 
Holland.  John  D^  Jr. 
Holllster.  Floyd  H. 


Jacobson.  Walter  D 

Jacoby,  Cllff:on  G. 

Jaeger.  James  W^. 

Jakubczak.  Jerome  P. 

Jamec.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 

Jamroga.  John  J. 

Jarrell.  Jerry  D. 

J&rreCi.  Edwin  B. 

Jasman.  David  A. 

Jelks.  John  L.,  til 

Jenkins,  George  J  ,  Jr. 

Jeuk;ns.  Roger  C3. 

Jensen.  Robert  L. 

Jems.  Robert.  L. 

Jerome.  John  D. 

Johnson,  Charles  O. 

Johnson,  Curtla  W. 

Johnson,  David  H. 

John-vin,  Everett  L. 

Johnson.  Kenneth  W. 

Johnson,  Leonard  W., 
U 

Johnson,  Lester  O.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Raymond  L. 
„        ,  .     Johnson,  Ranald  L. 

Bope.  Lawrence  A..  Jr.  john^n.  Ronald  L. 
BopkUu.  Jae  E.  Johnson,  Robert  A. 

Hopklnson.  Francis  G.  Johnson,  Theodore  R.. 


Holloman.  Floyd  W.. 

Jr. 
Holmberg.  Bruce  A. 
Holmes,  Dan  N. 
Holmes.  Prederlck  L. 
Holmes.  Wayne  M. 
Holsten,  Donald  W. 
Holt.  Arvtl  A. 
Holt.  Fred  C. 
Holt.  Jerry  L. 
HoU,  John  A.,  m 
Holt,  William  C. 
Holthaus.  HoUls  L. 
Holtzclaw.  John  W. 
HolzhaeusCT.  Arthur  E." 
Holzschuh,  Jacob  R. 
Homan,  Clifford  P. 
Hooks.  Edward  P. 


Hoppe,  Herbert  L. 
Bom,  Leslie  J. 
Home.  William  F. 
Borsedeld,  John  E. 
Hosteller.  Glen  W. 
Botard.  WilUam  C. 
Howard,  William  S.. 

in 

Howe.  Ftedertc  N. .  Jr. 
Bowe.  Jonathan  T. 
Bower.  James  J. 
Howland.  John  H. 
Howley,  Thomas  P. 
Hubbard.  Ray  G.,  Jr. 
Hubitsky.  John  E 


Jr. 

Johnston,  Buddy  C. 
Johnston.  WUUam  A. 
JoIUffc.  Richard  L 
Jones.  Arden  W.  F„ 

Jr 
Jones.  Benjamin  W. 
Junes.  Chlltoii  R. 
Jones.  Colin  M. 
Jones.  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Francis  P. 
Jones,  Harold  L. 
Jones,  Howard  R..  Jr. 
Jones,  Jenus  "B" 
Jones.  John  S. 


Jiuighans.  Peter  A. 
Kahler.  Donald  A. 
Kallal,  James  J. 
Kalowsky.  Walter  W. 
Kampen.  Kumsfth  B. 
Kane.  Frwlrlc  O^  Jr. 
Kane,  WUllunB. 
Sarr.  Richard  P. 
Katz,  Bennett  D. 
Katzen,  Murry 
Kauber,  Bodnty  K. 
Kauf  er.  Richard  A. 


Knutsoo.  Jerry  O. 
Kober,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Koch.  William  A. 
Koczak.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Koehler,  NormAn  £.. 

in 

Koenig,  John  W. 
Kofoed,  Robert  M. 
Kohll,  Dennis  W. 
Kolb,  John  R. 
Komp.  Richard  L. 
Konkel,  Barry  W. 


Tc>nfff¥i^ni  williAm  O.  Kopec,  Tliad  L. 


Huckabay.  William  O..  Jones,  Mer«dJtb  B. 
Jr.  Jones,  Richard  N. 

Jones,  William  O. 
Jordan.  Dennis  &. 
Jordan.  WlUiam  T, 
Jowers,  Jamas  W. 
Judge,  Joseph  I. 


Huddleston.  Charles 

B..  Jr. 
Budnall.  Robert  M. 
Huebel.MelvlnR. 
Buff,  Douglas 


Kaufman,  Iattt  B. 
Kaup.  Robert  C. 
Kay.  WUliam  O. 
Keen.  Arthur  E. 
Keenan,  John  D. 
Kee&ler,  Byron  H, 
Keller,  Joa«pb  A. 
Keim.  ClareoMB. 
Keir,  3t«ptaan.D. 
Ketth,  Frederick  W.. 

Jr. 
Keith.  Robert  T.  a., 

Jr. 
Kele,  Jtn'dan,  IH 
Keller,  Lewis  D. 
Kelley.  Robert  D. 
Kellogg.  Edward  F. 
Kelly.  Harold  T. 
Kelly,  Harold  W. 
Kelly.  Bobcrt  J. 
Kelly,  Thomas 
KeUy.  Williams. 
Kennedy.  Peter  P. 
Kennedy.  Philip  J. 
Kenney.  Daniel  J. 
Kenney.  James  A- 
Kensinger.  Roy  A. 
Kenttopp.  Donald  E. 
Kerman,  WllUam  O . 

Jr. 
Kerr.  Dsrvl  L, 
Kerr,  WUUam  A ,  Jr. 
Kerf  h.  John  M. 
Kershner.  Robert  L. 
Keske,  Carl  O. 
Kessler,  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
Kessler.  John  C. 
Keesler,  Robert  B. 
Koeterson,  Wlndotan 

W. 
Kiefer,  Martin  D. 
Kiel.  Richard  B. 
Klght.  James  R. 


Koaoff,  Tracy  M. 
Koster.  Alfred  M.,  IV 
Kraft.  Robert  M. 
Kramer.  Robert  O. 
Kramer,  Theodore  B.. 

Jr. 
Kraper.  WlUlam  H. 
Krasts.  Hmars 
Krebs.  Fred  A. 
Kraglo.  Dazral  D. 
Krehmeyer,  Jamas  A. 
Kreiner.  Robert  P. 
Kreitner,  Clinton  W. 
Krleger.  Charles  J. 
KrlewaU.  Royce  L. 
Krueger.  Orton  O. 
Kryway,  John  T. 
Kuechmann,  Jerome 

A. 
Kuehn,  Gordon  K. 
Kulilke.  Robert  E. 
Kuhn.  Edward  R. 
Kuhn,  Joseph  L. 
Kuhnemaii.  :J.irtIn  P. 
Kur.iiel.  Baif,-  E 
Kun.;el,  L&:ry  D. 
Kuntz.  David  s. 
Kung,  Chester  A.^  Jr. 
Lachance.  Oe^r^e  M.. 

Jr. 
L!iUa!a.  Thei^d:ire  A., 

Jr. 
Lamay,  Ur^an  R.,  Jr, 
Lamb,  ElIU  R..  Jr. 
Linioureux.  Robert  J. 
Lampert,  George  E., 

Jr. 
Landaker.  Jobn  A..  Jr. 
Landrum.  Raymond  G 
Lane.  Jona  W.,  Jr. 
Lange.  Wi:U::m  G. 
Langholz.  ^larciu  J. 
LanliAm,  Mack  S. 
Lanmsn,  George  M. 
Larabee.  Kent  W. 


mnu^g^mh.  Mon«  S^";:j„^„  t. 


Larson.  Charles  W.  H 
Larson.  Charles  R. 
Uarson.  Jerold  J. 
Larzriere.  Charles  W.. 

rn 

Laseter.  Jesse  L. 

Laskarls,  Ous  C.  A. 

Lassiter.  Eugene  L. 

lAucr.DodlsyB. 

Lauf .  Joseph  W. 

lAuk.  Blehard  E. 

Lavender,  Carlos  F. 

Lavinder,  Carlton  L., 
Jr. 

Law  James  E 
Kimand,  Thomas  J,    Lawrence  Kent  B. 
_.™_        ^  Lawrence.  Paul  L. 

Kh-kman.  Roger  J.        l^vt.  Charles  F. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Kenneth  lawson.  John  R. 

Lax.  Lee  C. 


Klndlg.  Jamen  N. 
Kineke.  John  L 
King,  Oarleton  J..  Jr. 
King,  James  W. 
King.  Larry  N. 
King.  WlUlam  K. 
Kingston,  Kenneth 

B. 
Klnnler.  John  W. 
Klrby.  Raymond  E. 
Kirk.  Duilel  K..  Jr. 
Kirk.  Edward  R 
Klrkconnell   WlllUm 

B, 


Klrach,  Walter  J. 
Klstler,  George  K. 
Kitchens,  Charles  B. 
Klett,  WllUam  O.  M 
Klinger.  Gerald  P. 
KUnadlnst,  Paul  R., 

Jr. 
KllpfCEugene  B. 
Knapp,  Norman  E., 

Jr. 
Knight,  Walter  E. 
Knodle,  WUUam  C. 
Knott,  Blchard  C. 


Jr. 


Layman,  Donglaa  K. 
Leach.  Richard  D. 
Leake.  Mil  ton  B. 
Leap.  David  P. 
Learv,  John  A..  11 
Leavltt,  Richard  C 
Lee.  Scbby  C. 
Lee,  Leonard  F. 
Lee.  Richard  H. 
Leech,  Joseph  W. 
Le!aentritT,  Frederick 

c.  in 

Lelsy.  Ned  B. 


Lenoe.  James  O. 
Leonard,  William  J. 
Leroy,  Franklin  T. 
Leeesne,  Henry  D. 
Leahko,  Thomas  J. 
LesUe.  WiUlam  N. 
Lester.  Roy  E. 
Lester,  Walter  B.,  Jr. 


MacNein.  Donald  W. 
MacVe&n,  Chi^ries  R- 
Maddox.  Ralph  R. 
Maddox,  Rex  A. 
Madouse,  Richard  L. 
Madsen,  Marvin  D. 
Magee,  Francis  H. 
Magee.  James  A. 


Leszcynakl,  Vincent  J.  Manner.  Lawrence  R. 
Leuschner,  Robert  L.,   Magulre.  Thvjmas  J. 


Jr. 

Leverage,  WUUam  N. 
Levin,  Richard  R. 
Levin.  Boger  L. 
Lewis.  Frederick  E. 
Lewis.  Marvood  D. 
Lewis.  Robert  K..  Jr. 
Leygraaf ,  Gerard  J. 
Llgbtitone.  John  L. 
Lima.  John  A. 
Llndland,  Donald  F. 
Llndsey,  Eugene  E., 

Jr. 
Llndstrom,  Axel  L. 
Lindstrom.  Harry  E. 
Unebftck.  Harry  W. 
Llneberger.  Prtaton 

a. 

Link.  Richard  "J" 
Lino,  Noruian  J. 
LiAle.  George  F. 
Litton,  Robert  C. 
Livingston.  GiU  F. 
Lloyd,  George  M. 
Uoyd,  Oeorge  T. 
Lobb,  Clarence  E. 
Lockard,  WUliam  H. 
Lockwood,  Robert  K., 

Jr. 
Loewenth&l,  Robert 

o. 

Lof  :us,  Stephen  F. 
Loman,  Cleve  Z.,  Jr. 
London.  "J"  PhlUlp 
Long.  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Long,  Cnarles  W. 
Long,  David  E. 
Long.  Oeorge  T. 
Long,  James  H. 


Maher.  Den  lei  R. 
Mahon,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Mahoney,  Terrence 

M. 
Maier.  Peter  T. 
Maler.  WiUiam  H. 
Major.  James  A. 
Mdllna.  wmiam  E. 
Malieck,  Andrew  T. 
M,^lek,  George  A. 
Malley,  Kciineth  C. 
Malmquist.  Emll  D. 
Malone,  Robert  f . 
Moloney,  Thcmtts  C 
Maloy.  Larry  L. 
Mulabiiry,  Sanixiel  C, 
Maznele,  Clayton  C- 
Manahan,  Maurice  H. 
Manecty,  Carl  L. 
Mango] .  Frederick  N. 
Mansfield,  Bobby  D 
Mansfield,  Jcseph  S 

Jr 
Marcom.  James  C 
Margedant.  John  W. 
Marin,  Rlchjj-d 
Maricy.  Aldca  C. 
Mamane,  Thomas  A, 
Maroldy.  Thomas  M. 
Mirr,  WllUam  T. 
Marrapodl.  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
Marsh.  Arnold  D. 
Marstiall,  Rjbcr:  L. 
Marshall.  William  H. 
Martin.  James  J.,  Jr. 
Martin.  Mcrsh&ll  W. 
Martin.  Richard  W. 


Lonncgren.  Bobert  C.  Martin.  Richard  L. 


Lonu.so,  John  M. 
XiOuLi.  David  B.,  Jr. 
Lovejoy.  Richard  E. 
Lowe,  Gary  B. 
Lowe,  Ira  J. 
Lowe.  Larry  T. 
Lowery,  Needham  H. 


Mru-iln,  Richard  H. 
Martin,  WllUam  O. 
Marker.  Hugo  E. 
Maaar,  Philip  T. 
Mafej^.  Lawren:;e  L. 
Masscy,  Lance  B. 
Masslmlno,  Andrew  3. 


Lowrance.  Doug^  L.  Masten.  Lawrence  E. 


Lubbers,  Gary  W. 
Lucas,  Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
Luca*.  Robert  P. 
Luders,  Ernest  C. 
Ludwlg,  Ronald  E. 
Luehrlng,  Davdlscn 
Lueker,  WendeU  H. 
Luhrs.  Ijurry  L. 
Luke.  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Luke.  Bobert  A. 
Lukeuaa.  Leo  A. 
Lusk.  James  R. 
Luter.  Thomas  H. 
Lynch.  Clayton  W. 
Lyon   Edwsu-d.  m 
Lyon,  Hylan  B.,  Jr. 
Mabrey.  Richard  L. 


Masters.  David  R. 
Mather,  Larry  L. 
Matheson,  John  W. 
Mathls,  EUlott  L. 
Matolay.  Nils  A. 
M!itth2WB.  Gary  D. 
Mattingly,  Thomas 

K..  n 
Mauiln.  WUUam  H. 
MavLT,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 
Maviglla.PTBnk  A 
May.  Wesley 
Mayo,  Ned  H. 
Mays,  Sarauel  E..  Jr. 
Maxelta,  Robert  G. 
Mazzola.  V.ncent  S. 
McAdams.  Charles  F. 


Macauley,  William  P.   BlcBrlde.  Joseph  W., 
MacCubbin,  George  Jr. 

E.,  Jr.  McBr!«n.  Jack  W. 

MacOregor,  Bobert  M.  McCain.  John  S..  IH 
Machowiki,  Walter        McCal'..  Rtilph  B. 


MacKay.  David  W. 
MacKay.  Richard  W. 
MacKena'e.  Franklin 

P. 
MacKinnon.  John  H. 
MacKinnon.  Richard 

A. 
MacLeaJB,  Rupert  E., 

Jr. 
MacLeod,  Wallace  F . 

Jr. 


McCandl?&5.  Bruce,  n 
McCandless,  John  S. 
McCann,  John  J. 
McCsrter, 

Jonathan  C. 
McCarthy.  James  F. 
McCarty,  Kenneth  R. 
McC3Uley,  George  K. 
McCauley,  Victor 
McCauU,  Jobn  W. 
UcCluy,  Blchard  C. 
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McClendon,  Leigh  A., 

m 

McClure.  OUson  K., 

Jr. 
McConnel. 

Richard  A.,  Jr. 
McConneU.  Harry  E. 
McConviUe,  Edwin  B. 
McConvlUe,  Jamee  E. 
McCormlck,  Gerald  J. 
MeCorry.  John  H. 
Mccracken, 

Richard  L. 
McCroskey.  Bobby  R. 
McCue.  Jerome  B. 
McCuUoch,  James  M. 
McCuUough, 

Robert  P. 
McCuUough, 

Lawrence  E. 
McCuUough, 

David  U. 
McCuUough, 

Martin  L. 
McCutchan,  MUton  L. 
McDanlel.  Bobert  8. 
McDennott, 

Joseph  T. 
McDermott.  James  J. 
McDonald,  Gerald  W. 
McDonald.  John  W. 
McDonald, 

Michael  B. 
McI>onough,  Robert 

N. 
McEwen.  Bobert  M. 
McFadyen,  John  B. 
McFarland.  James  S. 
McPerren.  Robert  W. 
McOann.  Robert  G. 
McOhee,  Kenneth  B. 
McGiU,  Jame!>  A 
McQlnty,  Thomaa  J. 
McGlasson.  Daniel  E. 
McGrall,  Charles  R.. 

Jr. 
McGraw,  Lloyd  H. 
McQruther.  Gordon  T, 
McOulgan,  Darid  B. 
McOulre,  Michael  L. 
McGulrk,  WlUlam  E. 
McHugh.  WUUam  M. 
Ztfclntoeh.  WUUam  H.. 

Jr. 
Mclnvale.  Joe  B. 
McKee,  Junlous  A., 

Jr. 
McKee,  Richard  Q. 
McKenzle.  Gene  T. 
McKenzle,  Walter  K. 
McKlnney,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Mcl^ne,  Warren  E., 

Jr. 
McLane.  Michael  J. 
McLau^Un.  Bruce  C. 
MclAurin,  Kenneth 

E. 
McMahon,  Marvin  R., 

Jr. 
McManls.  David  L. 
McMlchael.  John  C, 

Jr. 
McMlchael,  Oeorge  L. 
McMillan.  John  G. 
McMlUen.  Kennet.h  A. 
McMorrls.  John  A  .  n 
McNlchols.  John  P.. 

Jr. 
McNuIla,  James  E..  m 
Mcpherson,  Roger  B. 
McQuay,  Robert  B. 
McRIght,  Clarence. 

Jr. 
McVadon.  Eric  A..  Jr. 
MAVay,  Wesley  J..  Jr. 
McVlcker,  Jamee  L. 
Meaux.  Richard  P. 
MedUn.  WUUam  B. 
Meeker,  Charles  M. 
Meeker.  Quenttn  S, 


Meenan.  Bobert  L. 
Meera.  Alfred  J. 
Meese,  Richard  E. 
Megehee,  Louis  D..  Jr. 
Megonlgle.  Carl  B. 
Me;nhold.  Richard  J. 
Melnig.  George  B.,  Jr. 
Melanson,  Edward  J.. 

Jr. 
MellUo.  Michael  J.,  Jr. 
Mello,  WlUlam  M. 
Melnlck.  Norbert  W. 
Mendenhall,  Carlos  C, 

Jr. 
Merlcle,  David  L. 
Merrlken.  Stuart  A 
Merry.  Theodore  B. 
Mesec.  Gilbert  R. 
Metsj.  Fredrick  J. 
Meukow.  Walter  T. 
Meyer,  Dale  A. 
Meyer.  Donald  C. 
Meyer,  Frank  W. 
Meyers,  Michael  8. 
MeKzadrl.  Francis  X. 
Mlckle.WUIlamM. 
Mlddleton.  John  E, 
Mldgarden.  Peter  N. 
Mldtvedt.  Harold  L. 
Miklos,  Ramutis  K. 
MUtlos,  Thomas  J. 
Milanytch.  Nickolas  I. 
Miller.  Aloyslus  B. 
MlUer.  Charles  L. 
Miller.  Douglas  A 
Miller.  Edmund  B. 
MUler.  Edward  A. 
MiUej.  George  W..  Jr. 
MUler.  Hawkins  O. 
MiUcr.  Henry  W.,  Jr. 
MUler.  Larry  8. 
MUler.  Nlgal  E.,  Jr. 
MiUer.  Peter  R. 
MiUer,  Robert  L. 
Miller.  Robert  D. 
Mills.  Christopher  M. 
MUls.  NeaJ  O. 
MUtenberger,  JameaR. 
Mlnlter,  Howard  E.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Donald  L. 
MltcheU,  Kenneth  F. 
Mitchell.  Walter  F. 
Mlxson.  Rlley  D. 
Modeen.  Victor  D. 
Moe.  Richard  B. 
Monger.  Dan  D. 
Monroe,  Philip  A. 
Montag.  Charlea  F. 
Montaiblne.  Gary  E. 
Mont«ath,  Gordon  M., 

Jr. 
Montgomery,  Donald 

J. 
Mooney,  Andrew  B. 
Moore,  Aubrey  A..  Jr. 
Moore.  David  W. 
Moore,  Gerrell  D. 
Moore,  Jack  R. 
Moore,  James  B. 
Moore,  James  C. 
Moore.  Jlmmle  B. 
Moore,  Leonard  M. 
Moore,  Rufus  B. 
Moore.  Thomas  J. 
Moore.  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Walter  L.,  Jr. 
Moore.  WlUlam  N. 
Moore,  WtUlam  B.,  Jr. 
Moran.  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Mopcerf ,  Le*ter  A.,  Jr. 
Moreau,  RoniUd  F. 
Moreland,  Floyd  B. 
Morgan,  David  E. 
Morgan,  James  L. 
Morgan,  William  O. 
Morgan.  WllUam  A. 
Moroney,  William  M. 
Morris,  Clyde  C. 
Morris.  David  R. 
Morris,  Harold  O.,  Jr. 
Morris,  Hwold  O. 


MorrlBon,  Prederlck  8. 
Morrison.  Jerry  %. 
Morrison.  Orrln  L. 
Morrow.  BtUy  R. 
Morse,  Raymond  M. 
Mortenson.  William  P. 
Moser,  John  A. 
Moser.  Robert  L. 
Mosher.  Norman  G. 
Moaman,  Donald  E. 
Moss,  Bobert  L. 
Mou.  Oeorge  E.,  m 
Mott.  Louis  D. 
Mowery.  Russell  V. 
Moynlhan.  John  J. 
MueUer,  Lincoln  B. 
MueUer,  WUll«m  A. 
Mulhem.  ThOKnas  A. 
MuUaly,  Baymond  K. 
Mullaly.  WUllvn  J. 
Mumf  ord,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
Munch.  Charlea  B. 
Munslnger.  Melvln  D. 
Munson,  John  H. 
Murdoch,  Thomas  M. 
Murphy,  Chester  A. 
Murphy.  James  H. 
Murphy.  John  C. 
Murphy,  Michael  A. 
Murphy.  Norbert  P. 
Murray,  Gordon  L., 

Jr. 
Murray,  Joseph  W. 
Murray,  Thomas  R. 
Musgrove,  Robert  W. 
Nace,  Larry  D. 
Nagle.  Richard  D.,  Jr. 
Nahlovsky,  Rlchaxd  E. 
Nakogawa.  Gordon  B. 
NaU.  Harold  W. 
Nance,  Ivan  T.  A.,  Jr. 
Narro.  Arthur  T. 
Nash.  Norman  B. 
Nazak.  Robert  M. 
Keary,  Joaeph  F. 
Nedry,  Bobert  D. 
Nelson,  Henry  B, 
Nelson,  John  P. 
Nelson,  Mark  V.  V. 
Nelson,  Richard  M. 
Nesbtt,  Arthur  M. 
Neuner.  Frank  J. 
Kevin.  Robert  F. 
Newtoy.  Burton  C. 
Newcomb.  David  A 
Newell,  James  F.,  Jr. 
NeweU,  John  W. 
NewUn,  John  J. 
Newlon.  Benjamin  F. 
Newton,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Ney,  Kenneth  L. 
Nicholas.  Joseph 
Nicholas,  Jack  R..  Jr. 
Nichols.  James  R. 
Nichols,  James  L. 
NlchoU.  John  B..  m 
Nichols.  Richard  D. 
Nicholson.  Walker  D 
Nicfcerson.  Wnlt  8..  Jr. 
NlcoUs,  Robert  P. 
Nlder,  Kenneth  E. 
Niedbala.  Joseph  T., 

Jr. 
Nielsen.  Nlel  P. 
Nolan.  Bruce  F. 
NoU.  Charlea  F. 
NoUan.  Walter  J. 
Norfleet,  Eric  H. 
Normand,  Eugene  J. 
North,  WllUam  J. 
Norton,  Lee  E.,  Jr, 
Norton,  Blchard 
NottoU,  George  F. 
Ntmnery.  Alex  "M",  Jr. 
Nutting.  Roger  M. 
Nystrom.  Peter  C. 
Oakey.  Eugene  8. 
O'Belme.  Frank.  Jr. 
O'Brien,  George  E. 
03nen  John 


O'Brien,  Walter  H. 
O'CoimeU,  Daniel  J. 
O'Connell.  Jrjnes  J. 
O'Connor,  Henry  S.,  Jr 
O'Connor,  Michael  Q., 
,     II 

O'Connor.  Paul 
O'Dea,  Thomas  V. 
Ogren.  John  P. 
O'Hara,  James  P..  Jr. 
O'Hclr.  Edward  B..  Jr. 
O'Leary,  John  P^  Jr. 
Oleson.  Charles  A. 
OUver,  Earl  L. 
onvcr.  WUlUm  H. 
Olmstead.  Clifford  D. 
Olsea.  Kenneth  A. 
Olson.  Charles  J,.  Ill 
Olson.  Philip  C. 
Omberg.  WUUam  F. 
Onoea.  George 
O'Neal.  Edward  A. 
O'NeU.  Larry  L, 
O'Nell.  WUllam  A. 
ONeUl.  CorneUus  T. 
O'NelU.  James  P.,  Jr. 
Ong.  Blchard  E. 
CBourke,  Bernard  F. 
Osbcrg.  John  W.,  HI 
Osbor.ie.  James  T. 
Osborne,  Robert  B. 
Osgood,  Pranklin  B. 
O&trander,  WllUam  E. 
Ostrom.  Rot>ert  B. 
O'SuiUvan.  Joaeph  F. 
OToole,  WUllam  A. 
Otto,  Carl  H. 
Overbeck.  Byron  K- 

Jr. 
Overholser.  McrUn  K. 
Owen.  Bobert  B. 
Owena,  Bamon  B. 
Pabst.  Howard  Z<. 
Page.  Blchard  L. 
Pakradoonl,  Holg  B.. 

in 

Palmer,  James  A,.  Jr. 
Palmer.  WiUlam  N.. 

n 

Pape.  Jerry  L. 
Pappas.  Albert  J. 
Paradla.  Paul  A. 
Parcell,  Kenneth  B. 
Parker,  Donald  F, 
Parker.  Richard  L. 
Parker.  Richard  S. 
Parks,  Terrence  J. 
Parks,  WllUam  H. 
ParneU,  Ural  C. 
Parrlah,  David  F. 
Parttow.  Jamas  O. 
Pass,  Bobert  L. 
Pate,  EachfUrtah  T.. 

Jr. 
PateUa.  Liwrenoe  M. 
Patrick.  Meredith  W. 
Patrick,  WUUam  D. 
Patterson.  Dale  K. 
Paul.  Johns. 
Peace.  John  D.,in 
Peace.  Oscar 
Peacher.  Bobert  W. 
Pearce.  Michael  A. 
Pederson.  Noel  N. 
Peechatka.  Larry  O. 
Peerenboom,  William 

H. 
Pellerln,  Alfred  E..  m 
Pelt*.  Theodore  A 
Pender.  Thomas 
Pendergrnss,  Curtis  8. 
Pendleton,  David  L. 
Pen dley.  WUllam  T. 
Penny,  Lawrence  A. 
.  Penta,  Albert  M. 
Peresluha.  Edmund  J-, 

n 
Peri.  Victor  P. 
Perkins.  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Perusae.  Robert  B. 
Peters.  Jobn  D. 


Peters.  MlltflO  O. 
Petersen.  Balvor  N. 
Petaraon.  Chartes  B. 

Peterson,  Christopher 

B. 
Peterson.  Charles  A 
Peterson.  Paul  A. 
Peterson.  Robert  A. 
Petroske.  Kenneth  C. 
Pfelfer,  Robert  D. 
Pfl&ter.  Donald  L. 
PharLs,  Wade  J. 
Phelps,  George  T. 
Phiupps,  George 
PhlUips.  CUfford  R. 
PhtlUps.  John  c. 
PhlHlpe,  Robert  F.  B. 
PhUllps,  Robert  E. 
Plcclonl ,  Jerome  D. 
Plcher  Francis  X.,  Jr. 
Pickering.  Gary  W. 
Pidgeon.  Edward  T.,  Jr. 
Pidgeon.  Rot>ert  B. 
Pierce.  George  E. 
Pigg.  Bobby  J. 
Pllcher.  Eugene  T. 
Plngel.  Leon  J. 
Plnson,  Peter  C. 
Flnto.  John  M..  Jr, 
Plppenger,  WUUam  W. 
PlskorsW,  Stanley 
Platotnlk.  Janaes  J. 
Pitman.  John  B. 
Plttenger,  Richard  F. 
Plvamlk,  WllUam  D. 
Pldnger,  Donald  D. 
Plum,  Oeorge  E. 
Poarch,  WUllam  H. 
Polndrxter,  John  M. 
Poland,  Clarence.  Jr. 
Pollock,  Grant  B. 
Polakl,  Paul  A. 
Poole,  James  B. 
Poore.  James  8. 
Poremba.  Stanley,  Jr. 
Port.  Joseph  C. 
Porter,  ponald  B. 
Porter.  Gene  H. 
Porter,  OUver  H. 
Porter,  Blchard  O. 
Porter.  Richard  B. 
Potter,  Jamee  A. 
Pottratx.  Richard  K. 
Pounds,  PhlUp  C,  Jr. 
Powell.  Daniel  O. 
Povpell,  David  R. 
Powell.  Fredertck  O. 
PoweU,  Ralph  E. 
Powers,  Richard  M. 
Prather,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Pratt,  John  L. 
Prenrlow,  Roger  B. 
Preasly.  Jpjnea  M, 
Preaton.  Craig  A 
Prevo,  Kyle  T.,  Jr. 
Price,  BilUe  L. 
Price,  Bobert  P. 
Prtoenskl.  Henry  J. 
Proctor.  Robert  B. 
Profiser.  Norman  B. 
Prvtt,  Ronald  L. 
Prulti.  Arnold  W. 
prreL-urat.  Eugene  E, 
Puerltng.  Peter  N. 
pugh.  Jimmy  B. 
PuUmg.  Wayne  E. 
Pumell.  Clement  I. 
Putman.  James  L. 
Putnam.  Wayne  A 
Pvatt,  Arnold  F. 
pye,  Reginald  C.  Jr. 
pyle,  Ronald  W. 
Quanto^.  Charles  W. 
Quatrerman,  David  H. 
Quast.  Harry  S. 
Quay,  Thomas  W. 
Quigley.  Joa^»h  U. 
Quinn.  Eugene  F. 
Qulnn.  James  H. 
Qulnn.  Richard  B. 
QulUqult,  Max 


Badeekl.  Richard  A. 
Ragen.  Jerome  C. 
Banes.  Oeorge  J. 
Basmnsaen.  Keith  L. 
RasmtiSBen.  Larry  K. 
Rasmuscen,  John  D. 
Ratto,  Lawrence  J. 
Ranch.  Lea  A. 
Rauch,  Wayne  N. 
Riudlo,  Victor  J. 
Raynls.  Barrlaon  B. 
Be,  Joseph  M. 
Read,  Dennis.  S. 
Reavla.  Leland  H. 
Bedford.  Maury  E..  Jr. 
Bedgate.  James  P. 
P.^dman.  Rcbert  L. 
Reed.  John  C. 
Reed,  Bobert  B..  Jr. 
Re«d.  WllUam  H..  Jr. 
Reed.  WUUam  T. 
.Reeve,  WlUiam  F. 
Rehder,  WlUlam  A. 
P-eich.  WlUiam  P. 
Reichart,  Harold  L.,  Jr 
Reid.  James  R.,  in 
Held,  Lawrence  R.,  Jr. 
BeUly,  Robert  K. 
Rctmann,  Robert  T. 
Rein.  Robert  J. 
Relnhardt.  Richard  L. 
Reloux.  Lewis  B.,  Jr. 
Belater,  Walter  A. 
Reltmeier.  Bernard  S. 
BemoU.  Charles  U. 
Bempt,  Henry  F.  Jr. 
Bcmaberg.  Adrian  M. 
Rcnner.  William  S. 
Rcntle.  Ncrman  L. 
Repp.  Bobert  W, 
RetK.  Michael  J. 
Betaftaff,  Robert  B. 
Benacher,  David  U 
Rejmoids.  Bernard  J. 
Reynolds,  Ted  "W" 
Rice,  Bin  B. 
Rice.  Lloyd  K. 
Rice,  Loren  M. 
Rice,  WUliam  L. 
Blch.  Roger  L.,  Jr. 
Rlcl^rd.  James  £. 
Blchard,  Boy  A. 
Richardson.  John  D. , 

Jr. 
Riches,  Raymond  C- 
Richniond.  Nonnsji  W 
Rlckvndd.  Ronald  R. 
Riedel.  Bernard,  Jr. 
Rl^,  WUllam  A. 
Riggs,  Donald  E. 
RUey,  Charlea  B. 
RUey.  WUllam  E. 
BJngele,  Leander  M. 
Riordan.  WUUam  P. 
Ripple.  Jame*  E..  Jr. 
Ritchie,  Sherwood  L. 
Rivenhark,  David  C, 

Jr. 
Boach,  AlanG. 
BobMna,  Berton  A.,  in 
Robbins,  John  E 
Bobbins,  WUUam  T.. 

Jr. 
Robe.  Robert  W. 
Bober«on,  Arlelgh  E. 
Bobenon.  Harold  J. 
Boberts,  Earl  L. 
Boberts.  Gary  K. 
Roberts.  Jack  L. 
Roberts.  James  J. 
Roberts.  James  H. 
Boberts.  WilUam  D. 
Bobertaon.  Bobert  D. 
Boblno,  Antonio  P. 
Boblna.  Barry  B.,  Jr. 
BJNMwnn ,  jonn  W. 
Bobinaon.  Kenneth  P. 
Botalnaon.  Kenneth  O. 
Boblneon,  Wayne 
Robison,  Delma  C. 
Rodar.  P«t«r  8. 
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Boeaer.  Walter  V.,  Jr. 
Rogen.  Donald  K. 
Rogers,  OeraM  W. 
Bolirbough.  John  D. 
RokowBkl.  Ernest  L. 
Rommel.  John  R. 
Bomo8T.  WiUiun 

K..  Jr. 
Bom.  Rufus  R. 
Rosen.  Robert  S 
Booltske,  Robert  H. 
Roos,  Norman  A. 
Ro9s.  Thomas  E 
Roth.  James  E. 
Roth.  Robert  M. 
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Jr. 


SchtUz.  William  J. 
Schwartz.  Donald  M. 
Schwaraenbacb,  Hart 

J.,  Jr. 
SchweUer.  Otto  A 
Scott.  Douglas  L. 
ScoR.  UUton  M. 
Scram.  Andrew  D. 
Sealcy,  John  W. 
Searcy.  WlUlam  P. 
Sears.  David  P. 
Sears.  Gilbert  H..  Jr 
Secor,  Richard  A. 
Sedor.  Gerald 
Se»berB«r,  John  J. 


Smith,  Peter  T. 
Smith,  Ralph  E. 
Smith,  Roger  A.,  Jr. 
Smlih.  Samuel 
Smith.  Wayne  A. 
Smith,  wuuom  P. 
Smith,  WUllam  J. 


RothraulT.  Thomas  B.  Segelhorst,  Herbert  E. 
Rouse.  Walstem  M,       Seger.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 


Rowland.  Richard  P. 
Rowles.  John  r..  VJ 
Rowley.  Cornelius  M. 
Roy.  Arthur 
Boys*.  Perry  R.,  Jr. 
Ruby.  Scon  M. 
Rucker.  William 

A.,  ni 
Rucks.  Ronsld  A. 
Rueckert,  NUs 
Bximney.  Robert  E. 
RuQZO.  MelTln  A. 
Rnona,  Keith  V. 
Russell.  Earl  H. 
Rusaell.  Harold  B. 
RusMll.  LevereR  B. 
RuBs«ll.  Richard  W. 
Rutemlller.  Oren  O,, 

Jr. 
Rydzewakl,  Jamea  O. 
Sachse.  Clark  D. 
Sajdera,  Robert  M. 
Sakev,  Leyon  D. 
Sallee,  Ralph  W. 
Salley.  Aleiiander  M. 
Sslmon.  Walter  W.. 

Jr. 
Salovltoh,  Edward 

U. 
Salyer.  Ronald  O. 
Sample,  Bobble  L. 
Sampson.  James  W. 
Sanders,  Sheldon  >C. 
Sandke,  William  K. 


Seldel,  Melvln  L. 
SeUden.  Carl  I. 
Sendek.  Joseph  M. 
Seng.  William  R. 
Severance.  Laverne  S., 

Jr, 
Shand.  Richard  U. 
Shapero.  Allen  L. 
Sharp.  Biu  W. 
Shattuck.  Oeorgs  W. 
Sbattuck.  WUllam  D. 
Sbawkey,  Dallas  W. 
Shay,  James  E. 
Shea,  John  J. 
Sbeehan.  James  E. 
Shelby,  Zjswrencs  T. 
Sbtlton,  James  W. 
Shepherd,  Harold  D. 
Sheppard,  Donald  D. 
Sherburne,  Douglas  M. 
Sherlock.  Wilbur  J. 
Sherman,  John  11. 
Sherman,  John  E. 
Shefrod,  Douglas  F. 
Bliewmaker,  John  B. 
Shields.  BonaJd  M. 
Shope.  Leonard  5. 
Shope.  Theodore  L. 
Shoqulst,  David  R. 
Showman,  Loyd  "C". 

Jr. 
Shrlver,  Norman  W. 
Shrlver,  Robert  A. 
Sick.  Gary  O- 


Sanson.  Robert  G..  Jr.  Slckman.  John  F..  Jr. 
Santoro.  Paul  J.  Slcgel.Kent  R. 

Sapp.  Edford  W.  Slegwartb,  Charles  E., 

Saracco.  Robert  L.  J'- 

Sargeant.  Richard  W.  f [JJfL^^"**"  °' 
Sauer.  Robert  C.  °"  "  ------ 

Savage.  Billy  B. 
Sawdey.  Phillip  O. 
Sawyer.  Tommy  D. 
Scales.  Richard  U. 
Scanlon.  Edward  P. 
Scan-Un.  WUllam  3. 
Scarborough.  Vernon 

R. 
Schaffer.  David  O. 
SchaS^r.  Ruben  W. 
Schaper.  Darwin  E. 
Schauer,  Allan  D. 
Schelble,  Jack  W. 
Schell,  John  J. 
Schlmmlng.  John  O. 
Schiwltz,  Preston  G., 

Jr. 
Schlauder,  Wallace  J. 
Schleicher.  Richard  J.  Sralnkey.  Robert  L. 
Schloman,  Gerald  B.     Smith,  Bertram  D. 
SchluDtz.  Prank  R  Jr. 

Schneider.  Henry  J.      Smith.  Charles  J. 
Schneldewlnd.  GUbertSmlth,  Clinton  L. 

P.  Smith,  Clyde  A. 

Schoenfeld.  Jay  K 
Schoocraft.  James  L. 
SchooQover.  Richard 

T. 
Schrader,  Norman  B..   Smith.  Jlmmr  F- 

Jr.  Smith,  Ijeon  L.,  Jr. 

Schramm.  William  O.  Smith,  Leonard  T. 
Schroeder.  Gerald  R.    Smith.  Leveme  O. 
Schulta.  Robert  P.         Smith.  Nepler  V. 
Schtilz,  Russell  K.         Smith,  Paul  D. 


Silverman,  Richard 

A_ 

Silvia.  Charles  P. 
Simmons.  James  L. 
Simon.  James  W. 
SimontoD,  Bennec  S. 
Slm3.  Robert  B. 
Skelly.JihnF. 
Skezas.  George  C- 
Skinner.  Albert  O. 
Skinner,  George  R- 
Skrukrud.  Clare  E. 
Slater,  Larue  D. 
Slaven,  Robert  K-.  Jr. 
SUyman.  Kelson  E. 
Sloan.  Dennis  Y. 
Sloane.  Stephen  B. 
Slye.  Richard  E. 
Smedberg.  Edwin  B. 


Smith.  DarrylW. 
Smith,  Don  L. 
Smith,  Donald  D. 
Smith.  Oary  T. 


Strickland.  Stanley  P. 
Strickland,  VlrgU  E.. 

Jr. 
Strole.  Dennis  8. 
Strong.  Bruce  W. 
Strunk,  David  W. 
Stubbs.  David  W. 


Smith,  William  3.,  Jr.   stubbs,  George  R. 
Smith,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.  Stumcke.  Frederick  B., 
Smith.  WlUtam  B.  Jr. 

SoUthey.  WUllam  J.  H.8turgtU.  Jack  D. 


Smolnlk,  Daniel 
Smoot.  John  H. 
SneU.  WUUam  P. 
Snyder.  Carl  L. 
Snyder.  Jerry  E. 
Snyder.  WlUlam  R. 
Solomon.  SeUg 


Sturm.  Paul  M. 
Siurr,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
SudholB,  Herman  O. 
Suereth.  El  wood  J. 
SuUlvan.  Donald  R. 
SuUlvan.  Donald  K. 
SuUlvan,  Gerald  P. 


Sommer,  Henry  J..  Jr.  SiUllvan.  Jermlah  F. 


Sopko.  John  R. 

Sorensen.  Richard  S. 

Soma.  Ronald  E. 

Soules.  Charles  W. 

Southern.  WUsou  B. 

Spadonl.  Eugene  A. 

Sparks.  Nell  R..  Jr. 

Spencer.  Thomas  J. 

^miars,  Harold  5. 

Spraker,  Irvln  U. 

Springer.  Judson  H. 

Sprlngstead.  Lester  K. 

SpydeU,  Robert  E. 

Squires,  Robert  W. 

Staats.  Beverly  R. 
W,  U 

Stacey.  John  L. 

Staff.  Roger  S. 

Stahel.  Ervm  D. 

Stalger.  Manin 

Stampni.  Donald  M. 

Stanfleld.  Donald  G. 

Stangle.  WUUam  J. 

Stanley.  James  E. 

Starblrd.  Gary  L. 

Stark.  WlUtam  R. 

Starr!  n.  Roy  E. 

Staudenmayer,  Fred- 
erick O 

Sleekier.  Charles  T. 

Steckler.  Joseph  L. 

Steed,  Samuel 

Steele,  Harry  A..  Jr. 

Steele.  Robert  J. 

Stegall.  Woodle  C,  Jr.  Taylor.  John  K 

Stem,  Edwin  P..  Jr.        Taylor.  PLUlp  H 

Sieine.  Zachary 

Stelner,  Frederick  N. 

Stephens.  WUUam  L. 

Sterrltt.  James  W. 

Steveley,  Robert  V. 


Summers.  Carl  B. 
Surles,  Glynn 
Surratt,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Sutphen.  Harold  J. 
Suttmann,  Marvin  H. 
Sutton.  Charles  R. 
Sutton,  Jack  O. 
Svoboda,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
Swain.  Donald  D. 
SwaUow,  Jame*  R. 
Swanson,  Leonard  B., 

Jr. 
Sweat,  Wesley  A.,  Jr. 
Sweeney,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Swendsen.  Donald  M. 
Swisher.  Dale  W. 
Switzer,  James  D..  Jr. 
Sword.  Curtis  S.,  Jr. 
EzcEeclnski.  Joseph  L. 
Taft.Denls  J. 
Talpale.  Raymond  D. 
TarkowBkl.  Ronald  C. 
Tarquln.  Donald  C. 
Tarrico,  George  J. 
Tate, Robert  H. .Jr. 
Tatecaian,  Franklin  D 
Tatro,  Peter  R. 
Taunt.  Melvln  E. 
Taylor.  Brent  W. 
Taylor,  Donald  A. 
Taylor.  James  T.,  Jr. 
Taylor.  James  R.  C. 
Taylor.  Junmle  W. 


Taylor,  Thomas  P. 

Taylor,  Vance  A. 

Teague.  Robert  A, 

Tedder.  James  E. 

Templeton.  Robert  N. 
StevenstJn.  Frederick  Templeton.  Felix  E 

R.  Tenefrancla,  Ambrose 

Stevenson.  Leon  M..        J- Jr. 

Jr.  Terry,  Bert  D. 

Stevlck.  JeroldC,  Jr.    Terry,  Ross  R. 
Stewart.  Edward  L..  Jr.Therlault.  WUlard 
Stewart.  George  W..    Therrlen.  Leo  E  .  Jr. 


Jr. 


Stewart.  Keith  A. 

Stewart.  Wayne  B. 

Stlbler.  Robert  W. 

SMnson,  WUUam  O. 

Stlth,  Charles  E. 

Stockstad.  Ralph  P. 

Stoetzer.  Raymond  N.  3J°^"  J5,*''°*'^^? 

Stogls.  Peter  D.  '*^"     "'    """'       '  "' 


Thiemann.  Henry  J. 

P.,  Jr. 
Thoen.  Olenn  R. 
TTiomcs.  Bruce  A. 
Thomas.  David  U. 
Thomas.  Jack  R. 
Thomas.  James  P.  L. 


Stoker.  Laron  "L" 
Stokes.  Carl  J..  Jr. 
Stone.  Robert  L. 
Stoodley.  Francis  H. 
Storey.  Edward  L. 
Stouffer,  John  W..  11 
Stouppe.  Dsvid  E. 
Stout,  Richard  D. 
Strabm.  Kenneth  A. 
Straight,  Donald  O. 
Strain.  Gary  C. 
Straney,  Donal  R. 


ThomaK.  Richard  W. 
Thomas.  Richard  S 
Thomas,  Richard  K. 
Thomas,  Robert  H. 
71]omas.  Robert  D. 
Thomaason,  WUUam 

O. 
Thompson.  Fred  E. 
Thompson,  Olynn  M. 
Thompson,  Tyler  B. 
Thome.  Charles  E. 
Thorpe.  PatU  J. 
Thune.  Donald  B. 


Strange.  Robert  O.,  Jr.  Tbxirston,  John  S. 
Streeter.  Oregt»7  F.       Tllger,  BUly  R. 
Strey,  Carol  O.  Tingle,  Adrian  A. 


Todaro.  Fred  M., 
Toney.  Robert  L. 
Toole,  Morton  E. 
Topping.  Robert  L. 
Trammel],  Arthur  B. 
Trayer,  Edgar  O. 
Tread  way,  Loyd  E. 
Tree,  Merle  E. 
Triebes.  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Trlemer.  WUUam  L. 
Trost.  Henry  J  ,  Jr. 
Trout,  Michael  D. 
Troutman.  Darrell  C. 
Truax,  Robert  C. 
Truly,  Richard  H 
Truxall.  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Tuft,  Markham  D. 
Turcz>n,  Daniel  W. 
Turgeon.  Robert  E.,  Jr 
Turklngton,  WUllam 

w..  in 

Turlsy.  WUUam  E. 
Turner.  Danny  W. 
Turner.  John  J..  Jr. 
TuthUl.  Donald  L. 
Ulrlch,  JohnL. 
DnderhUl.  Samuel  G. 
Usalls,  Jerome  T. 
Vaden,  Stephen  J. 
Vatana,  James  G. 
Vanatta.  Jerry  L. 
Vance.  John  W.,  m 
Vancott.  Cornelius  J, 
Van  Landlngham. 

Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
VanorUen,  Dougla&i  L. 
Vanslckle.  Gerald  E. 
Vargo,  Henry  G. 
Vamadore.  James 
Varahock,  George  A. 
Vaughan,  Edward  B., 

Jr. 
Vaughan,  Joseph  S. 
Vaughn,  Harold  J. 
Veasey.  Guy  D. 
Veazey,  Sidney  E. 
Veek.  Eugene  B. 
Veenstra.  Robert  M. 
Venahle.  Roebrt  L. 
VenezJa.  Howard 
Venter.  David  G. 
Venters,  Leon  S..  Jr. 
Verner.  Michael  J. 
Vcrney.  George  M. 
Vettese.  Joseph  J, 
VlcceUlo.  John  S. 
Vick.  JohnC. 
Victor.  Alfred  E. 
Victor.  Jamea  A. 
Vles^mann.  Alex  J. 
Vincent,  Charles  D. 
Vinson,  John  T. 
Vohr.  Jamea  C.  Jr. 
Void.  Aimer  C. 
VoU.MathewW. 
Vosaeller.  Richard  T. 
Wachter,  Oary  L. 
Wapner,  Harry  E. 
Wagner.  WUUam  P. 
Waldner.  Clarence  O. 
Walker.  Clarence  L., 

Jr. 
Walker.  Dodson  D.,  Jr. 
Walker.  Mutbey  D.. 

Jr. 
Walker.  Thaddeus  O., 

Jr. 
Walsh.  David  L. 
Walston.  Kenneth  B. 
Walters.  Robert  L. 
Walton.  Charles  B. 
Wunglie,  Eugene  E. 
Waplea,  John  M. 
Ward.  James  J. 
Ward.  Richard  R. 
Warden,  Kenneth  J. 
Wardwell,  Arthur  P., 

Jr. 
Ware.  Downey  M. 
Warmblr.  Kenneth  B. 


Wam^,  Charles  E. 
Warner.  James  8. 
Warner.  Lloyd 
Warren,  Robert  L. 
Wanenberg,  Emett 

H.Jr. 
Wart  era.  Robert  L. 
Wasloakl.  JohnE. 
Waters.  Irving  A..  Jr. 
Waters.  Ronald  L. 
Wat  kins.  Robert  M. 
Watkins,  WUllam  D. 
Watson.  Ian  M. 
Watson.  John  A. 
Watts,  Donald  T. 
Watu.  Robert  B. 
Waymlre.  Donald  M. 
Weaver.  Alpine  D. 
Weaver.  Daniel  C. 
Weaver,  Robert  E. 
Wel)ster.  Audrey  C, 
Webster,  Stephen  T. 
Weeks.  Dennis  C. 
Weeks.  Theodore  G,. 

Jr. 
Wegert.  Sidney  J. 
Welgand.  James  O. 
WeUand,  Robert  P. 
Wetler.  Antone  M. 
Wellborn.  Robert  U.. 

Jr. 
Welles.  Bradford  W. 
Wells.  Carl  C  Jr 
Wenger.  Richard  O. 
Wentz.  James  E. 
Wertz.  Peter  D. 
West.  Eugene  H. 
West.Ralph  W..  Jr. 
West,  Ward  L. 
West,  WUllam  W. 
Westbrook,  Dale  A 
Westerman,  WUllam  R. 
Westlake,  WUUam  R. 
Weston.  Jack  L. 
Wettestead.  Norman  C 
Weyrich.  Henry.  Jr. 
Whalen,  Rodney  "N" 
Whaley,  OrvlUe  R.,  Jr. 
Whaley.  Thomas  P. 
Wheatley.  Gar>-  P. 
Wheeler.  George  C. 
Whitby,  Ralph  E.  Jr. 
White.  Charles  E. 
White.  Ervln  E. 
White,  George  W,  Jr. 
White,  Howard  Q, 
White,  John  R 
White.  Ray  A. 
White,  Richard  D. 
White.  Robert 
WhltUnger.  Gregory  L- 
Whltmer.  Benjamin  P. 
Whltmlre.  Robert  L. 
Whltmlre,  Wilson  R. 
Whittaker,  Thomas  K 
Wlble,  WUllam  K 
Wlckh am,  Albert  G. 
Wlcklund.  Richard  J. 
Wicks.  Lester  H.  Jr. 
Wlechert.  Carl  S. 
Wiedenbauer.  Pred 
Wleo'^r.  Thomas  F, 
Wlersema.  Edward  K. 
Wlghtman,Carl  A. 
Wilbur,  Charles  H. 
WUcox.  Bruce  A. 
Wilcox,  Guy  I. 
WUder,  Wallace  G. 
WUderman.  Alvln  L. 
WUe,  Alan  R.,  Jr 
WUay.  Robert  C. 
WUkerson.  Charles  A. 
WUIett.  John  A..  Jr. 
WUIey.  Bruce  T. 
Wnilams,  Barton  B. 
Williams,  Dale  H. 
Wiiuams,  Eldon  O. 
WUUams,  Edward  M. 
WlUlams,  James  R. 
WlUlams,  James  D. 
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WllUuu,    JamM    Kn  Wrenn,  Raymond.  W.. 

Jr.  Jr- 

Williams,  Kenneth  W.Wright,  Arthur  S. 
WlUlams,  Robert  C.      Wright,  Frederick  W.. 


WUUams,  WUlls  T. 
WUlia,  Clyde  P. 
wuits,  John  W. 
WUmot.  Jim  W. 
WUson,  Algor  L. 
Wilson,  Bruce  D. 
Wilson,  Dennis  K. 
Wilson,  Emory  H. 
WUson,  Garry  L 
WUson.  Richard  J. 
WUtsle.  Ronald  J. 
Wing,  Rodney  O. 
Wlngo,  Robert  P. 
Wmnlngham, 
Norman  L 


m 

Wright.  James  C. 
Wrlghc.  Lee  P. 
Wright.  Lao  C. 
Wright.  Mack 
Wright,  Robert  H..  m 
Wright.  WUUam  A. 
Wuorenmaa.  John  P. 
Wurth,  John  O. 
Wyatt,  Raymond  E. 
Wyatt,  Richard  L. 
Wyman,  Harry  M.,  ZH 
Yeager.  Gary  W. 
Yessak,  Ijawrtnce  G. 
Yockey.  Harry  M. 


BemlUer,  Carl  B. 
BUUngsley.  Frank  S. 
Blron.  Pierre  E. 
Bishop,  Robert  P. 
Blals,  Bernard  B. 
Bloom,  Joeeph  D. 
Brackett.  John  W.. 
BrasweU.  Harold  M.. 

Jr. 
Burr,  John  B. 
Cameron.  Ronald  R. 
Carr.  John  E. 


Wlnthrop,  Griffith  J.    Toes,  Ernest  C 


Wlrth,  Andrew  M. 
Withers.  John  H. 
Withers,  William  Z. 
Witherspoon, 
Emanuel  E. 
Witt,  Robert  T..  Jr. 
Wold,  Robert  M. 
Wolfe,  Rodenc  Ii. 
Wolfe.  Ronald  L. 
Wolynles,  Jon  O. 
Womack,  Leonard  R. 
Wood.  Leland  E.,  Jr. 
Wood,  PhUllp  R. 
Wood,  Sidney  E.,  Jr. 
Woodlcy.  Richard  P. 


Young,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
Young,  Ernest  T.,  Jr. 
Young,  Howard  L.,  Jr. 
Young.  James  M, 
Young.  Robert  A. 
Young,  Rol>ert  B. 
Young,  Robert  A. 
Young,  Sol 
Young,  Wayne  O. 
Zschary,  WlUltm  H., 

Jr. 
Zanln,  Wilbur  P.,  3t. 
Zlmdar,  Robert  E. 
Zlmmer.  Emory  P. 
Zlmmer,  Gerald  G. 


Woodrow,  Warren  A.    Zlmmermann.  Jack 


•  Jr. 


O. 

ZoUars,  Allen  M.. 
Zon,  Ernest 
ZortMKh,  Anthony  J. 
Zorn.  Nich<4as  D. 
Zwart,  Ronald  P. 


Woods.  PrmnolB  Q, 
Woods,  John  P. 
Woody.  Melvm  R. 
Woolman,  Joseph  C. 
Worden.  Everett  P. 
Worrell.  Dwlght  I. 
Wren,  Gregory  S. 

Captain.  iTdtftoal  Oorp$ 
Alspach.  Rodger  L.         Kornblum,  WUllam  A. 
Anderson.  Richard  R.  KretESclunar,  Hanns 
Amest.  Richard  T..  Jr.      O 
Arthur  Ransom  J.       Lucas,  WUllam  E. 
Baballe.  WUllam  J         LukasL.  WUUam  M. 
Barnwell,  Prank  M.      Lynch  Mary  T. 


BarrlcK.  Richard  H. 
Beck  with,  Frederick 
D. 

Bennett.  Wsyland 


Biaughon.  James  S. 
McDonough.  Robert  C. 
UcGinley.  Joeeph  M. 
MUi&r.  Charles  H. 


Bomotlne,  Richard  L.  UltchcU,  George  D 


Britton.  Joseph  H, 
Burkhart,  Vernon  A. 
Cady.  Gerald  W. 
Caruso,  John,  Jr. 
Cox.  John  W. 
DeLave,  Daniel  P. 
Dobel.  Gerald  P. 
Edens   Fred  B. 
Ewlng.  Channlng  L, 
Flynn.  John  W. 
Frew,  Mable  A. 
Gaines  Kenneth  A. 
Gordon,  John  J. 
Goesett,  Clarence  E. 
Gregg.  Paul  C. 


MlichcU.  RusseU  H. 
Murray,  Dermot  A. 
Mvers.  Willis  S. 
Nlnow.  EarlH. 
Nureolnl.  Skender 
O'OonneU.  Patrick  P. 
Paslay,  Jefferson  W. 
Peace.  Dewey  W..  Jr. 
Rlcbter.  Tor 
Sharp,  James  V. 
sanpklna,  Oarl  N.,  Jr. 
Sode,  Jonas 
Spauldlng,  Raymond 

C.  Jr. 
Tabor.  Richard  H. 


HamUton,  Warren  W..  Trabaudo,  Lawrence 


Jr 

Hart.  George  R- 
Horgan,  Joseph  T. 
Howard,  David  S. 
Hyams.  Vlnclnt  J. 


K. 

TroBtle,  Henry  S. 
Turner,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Turner.  Thomas  W. 
Ulshafer,  Thomas  R. 


Jacoby.  WUUam  J.,  Jr.  Valdlvleeo.  Jorge  B. 
Jauchler.  Gerald  W,      WUson,  Almon  C. 
Johnson.  Burt  C. 
Jones.  Warren  R. 
Kirk.  Robert  P. 
Kltrlnoe,  Nicholas  P. 

Comnuinder,  Medical  Corps 
Aaron.  Benjamin  L.      Baaon.  WUUam  M. 


WUson.  David  Q. 
Winter,  WUUam  a. 
Wire,  Oeorge  E..  Jr. 


Austin,  Frederick  L.. 

Jr. 
Bailey,  Darld  W. 
Balrd,  Robert  M. 
Baker,  WUUam  P. 
Barchet.  Stephen 


Baxter.  John  C. 
Beach.  Thomas  B. 
Boasley,  Walter  B.,  in 
Becker,  Matthew  K. 
Beckman,  WlUlam  &. 
Beeby.  James  L. 


Monmien,  Robert  E. 
Martin,  George  P.. 

Jr. 
Mathews.  George 

W.,  Jr. 
McGowan.  Edward 
Jr.     M..  Jr. 

McHale.  Jamas  J..  Jr. 
McClear,  WUllam 

z.,  in 

Meehan.  WUUam  L. 
Merchant,  Raymond 


Carson,  WlUlam  E..  Jr.     J.,  Jr. 

Caasldy,  Walter  J.,  Jr.  Meredith.  Robert  O. 

ChappeUta.  Alfred  R..  Met«,  George  E. 

Jr.  Mlewald,  John  R. 

CoU.  Edmonston  P.      Miner,  Walter  P. 
Oolangelo.  Eugene  J.    MoU,  Franols  K.,  Jr. 
CoUler,  James  C.  P.,  Jr.Moquln,  Roae  B. 
Comer.  Ralph  D.  Morgan.  Jacob  R. 

Conkey.  George  A.        Mukomela,  Arthur  E. 
Cowen,  Malcolm  L.        MulUns.  Wallace  R. 
Cox.  Jay  S.  Mysrs.  Joaepb  S. 

Cremona.  Frederick  J.Myers,  Robert  C. 
Cunningham,  John  E.JNe^,  Samuel  N. 

Jr.  Norton,  Blotaard  H. 

Damato,  Nicholas  A.    O'Brien,  Bobert  M. 
Davis.  John  W.  Ochs,  Charloe  W. 

Deaner.  Richard  M.      CHallormn,  Patrick 
Deflebre,  Bruce  K..  Jr.     S. 
DePrles.  Hugh  O.  Oldershaw,  John  B. 

Dolan.  Michael  F,  O'Neal.  David  M. 

EUlott.  Robert  C.  Palumbo,  Ralph  &. 


Ernst.  Donald  W. 
Evans,  Fred  S, 
Parln,  Walter  E. 
Plynn.  Peter  A. 
Pouty.  WUUam  J. 
Prazler,  Wayne  E. 
Freeman,  Edward  E. 
Fresh.  James  W. 
Gallent.  James  U. 
OUson,  Benjamin  J. 
Goller.  Vernon  L. 
Oragg.  Donald  M. 
Harmon,  Stanley  D. 
Hauler.  Donald  R. 
Hauser.  Roger  O, 
Bebert,  James  E. 
Hodge,  Warren  W. 
HoeOler.  Dennis  F. 
Hoke,  Bob 
HoUnboe.  Arthur  H. 
Hudgens.  WUUam  R. 
Inman.  Charles  E. 
James.  Stephen  H. 
Johnson.  Bemett  L., 

Jr. 
Jones.  Clyde  W. 
KeUey,  Donald  L. 
Kendra,  Stephen  J. 
Kent.  Tommy  8. 
Kerwln,  Joseph  P. 
Knapp.  Robert  W. 
Koetlnas,  John  E. 
lAng,  Jesse  E. 
Langevin.  Jack  A. 


Payne,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Pohle.  George  A. 
Foley.  Richard  W. 
Powers,  Samuel  A. 
PuUdcchlo.  Louis  V. 
Back.  Rot>eri  V. 
Randall,  Glenn  H. 
Reckenthaler,  Karl  J. 
Rlsh.  Berkley  L. 
Rivera.  JuUo  c. 
Robl,  Robert  J. 
Rohren,  Donald  W. 
Russet  to,  Joeeph  A. 
Sacks,  Ellsworth  J..  Jr. 
Sargenc.  Charles  B. 
ScbmetB.  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Scott.  Charles  M. 
Shepard,  Barclay  M. 
Smith,  Joe  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  Jose  O.  S. 
StelTenHon.  John  L. 
Steyn.  Rolf  W. 
Starr,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr. 
Strauge.  Robert  E. 
Swartz,  PhUlpK..  Jr. 
Takaki.  Norman  K. 
Theros.  EUaa  P.  Q. 
Tbompaon.  Robert  E. 
TUock.  Fred  H. 
Tobey.  Raymond  E. 
Tolchln.  Sidney 
Van  Peenen,  Peter 

F.  D. 
Walker,  Robert  E. 


Lanslnger,  DanaU  T.  Walter.  Eugene  P. 
Lawton,  George  M.       Weir,  Gordon  J..  Jr. 


Leonard.  John  H. 
Levy,  Jerome 
Loew.  Albert  O..  Jr. 
MacDonald,  Rodney 

I. 
Majure,  Oacv  U,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  Commander,  Medical  Corps 
Adams,  Curtis  D.  Bishop,  Hal  D. 

Altaker.  Lawrence  L.     Blackburn,  Prank  C. 


WUlcusts.  Harrison 

D. 
Wilson,  Wayne  B.,  Jr. 
WoUe,  Franklin  M, 
York.  Lowell  T. 


Amalong,  Ronald  J. 
Ambur.  Richard  P. 
Anderson,  Robert  L. 
Ashworth,  Halbert  E. 
Baker.  Pred  L. 
Bakslc.  RusseU  W. 
BasUlere,  James  L. 
BatcbeUer,  John  W. 
Beldler.  Jon  O. 
Bendlxen,  Roroalne 

L. 
Bluings,  WUUam  B.. 

Jr. 


Blanchard.  Peter  B. 
Blanton,  Terrell  D. 
Boensch.  Prank  N., 

Jr. 
Bohan,  Lawrence  D. 
Bohan.  Michael  X. 
Boyd.  Dale  W. 
Bradley.  Mark  E. 
Braun,  WUUam  E. 
Brouscard,  Nicholas 

D, 
Brrwn.  Charles  S. 
BueU,  Howard  A. 


Byrd,  Thomas  R. 
CampbeU,  Axel  P. 
Campbell.  Walker  H. 
Candela,  Harry  J. 
Cantow.  Edward  P. 
Carmlck,  Edward  S., 

Jr. 
Carr.  Raymond  E. 
Cattano.  Andrew  N. 
CaudiU,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Cave,  Robert  H. 
Chameco,  Dale  R. 
Closson.  Jon  B. 
Clymer,  John  P. 
CoU  Ins.  Prank  B. 
Condrln,  WUUam  R. 
Cook,  John  P. 
Corcoran.  Francis  H. 
Cordray,  Douglaa  R. 
Corley.  Thomas  E. 
Gotten.  Charles  L. 
Crafts.  Robert,  Jr. 
Crary,  Paul  D.,  Jr. 
Crawford,  WUllam  R. 
Crittenden,  Prank  M., 

Jr. 
Crosson.  Bobert  C. 
Crow.  Judson  L. 
Crum.  Paul  U. 
Davles.  Raynund  C 

Jr. 
Davis,  James  E. 
Day.  Daniel  H. 
Deane.  Prederiok  B. 

M. 
Decker.  John  8. 
Deigns  n.  WlUlam  E. 
Dooley,  John  R. 
Downing,  John  E. 
Drake.  Anthony  M. 
Dubamel,  Bobert  R. 
EhrUch.  Frank  E. 
Brvln,  James  P.,  n 
Eyre.  Warren  O. 
Bytel,  Charles  S. 
Farmer,  Raymond  IC 
Farrier.  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Flagler.  Nicholas  B. 
Fogg.  Charles  D. 
Pong.  Don  1*. 
Poote.  WUUam  W. 
Pornes.  Michael  P. 
FrenslUl,  Frederick  J. 
Pulwyler,  Robert  L. 
Gasklns.  Ronald  D. 
Gaudry,  Charles  L..  Jr, 
Gay.  Robert  M. 
Gibbons.  Jamee  A. 
Gtbbs,  Rot>ert  L. 
GUbert,  Edward  C, 
Ooeclen£kl.  PhUlp  J. 
Gregonls.  Joseph  G. 
Grlflln,  George  E.,  HI 
Grossman.  Marvin 
Grumbling.  Hudson 

v.,  Jr. 
Hall.  James  N. 
Hand,  John  J. 
Harrington,  RandaU 

L. 
Harris,  Michael  A. 
Hayden.  Donald  J. 
Heath.  Victor  C. 
Henrle.  Edwin  J. 
Hoback.  Daniel  P. 
HoertE,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Holmstrom,  Robert  D. 
Honlgman.  Joeeph 
Hood.  Richard  N. 
Howell,  James  W. 
Hudson.  Royal  C,  Jr. 
Huff,  Arden  U 
Huasey.  Michael  B. 
Hutchinson,  Manley 

E..  Jr. 
Huurman.  Walter  W., 

Jr. 
Iglecla-Pemandes, 

Raymond 
iBuno,  Gene  T. 
Jackson,  NeU  D. 
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Jamarlk.  George  T.,  Jr. 
Jeffrey,  Clyde  G..  Jr. 
Jewusiak.  Edward  M. 
Johnson,  Walter  T. 
Johnson,  Wllllain  C 

Jr. 
Johnson,  WUUam  W, 
Johnsonbaugh . 

Roger  E. 
Jones,  Edward  IC 
Jones,  OeocE*  &. 
Jones,  LavTfloce  A. 
Kamey,  Walter  W. 
Kesselmsn,  Alexander 

L. 
Kessler,  Carl  P. 
Knight.  Jlmmle  H. 
Kravete.  NeU  D. 
Langston.  RandaU  A. 
Larsen,  Reynold  T. 
Lee,  Frederick  M. 
Lewis,  David  H. 
Uoyd.  Morgan  P. 
Looney,  George  R. 
Lucas,  John  T. 
Majors.  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Maralst,  Donald  J. 
Marcel,  Jesse  A.,  Jr. 
Marlor,  RusseU  L. 
Marriott.  John  D. 
&lartln,  RusseU  D. 
Martin,  WUUam  A. 
Uaaar,  Maurice  P.  P. 
Matan,  Joseph  A. 
Matheu-£.  Carter  W. 
Mat  tern,  Allan  L. 
Mauk.  Sid  "P",  JU 
Maxwell.  George  D. 
Maye.<!,  Kenneth  L. 
McCreedy.  James  E. 
McDonald.  Kenneth 

M. 
McDonough,  Edward 

B. 
McOeoy,  Thomas 

J..  Jr. 
McQlamory,  James  C. 
MoQraU,  John  P. 
Melghan.  Jacob  W. 
Melton.  RuBMll  W. 
Meyer.  RusseU 
MUler.  JayH-.Jr. 
Mlxon.  WlUlam  A. 
MoUerus,  Bobert  J. 
Mormlea.  Raul  A. 
Moyes,  James  R. 
Mueller,  Maurice 

J..  Jr. 
MuUen,  Jamee  E. 
Murphy,  Michael  O. 
Musaer.  Jotm  R.,  Jr. 
Nail,  Richard  L. 
Negron,  George  L. 
Nelms,  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Nuss,  Robert  C. 
Olsen.  James  A. 
Page,  Crockett  H. 
PatloTltch.  Joeeph 
Perkins,  Richard  B. 
Pertln,  EUlou 
Peters.  Norman  E. 
PreuRs,  Donald  G. 
Held.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Robblns,  Thomas  O. 
Roberts,  James  G. 
Boeder.  Donald  K. 
Rogers.  Albert  K. 
Rugglero.  Joseph  A. 
Rusao,  John  F. 
Sandrl.  Saodro  R. 
Schaeffer,  Berton  T. 
Scbenk,  Thomas  M. 
Schmidt,  Harold  W.. 

n 

Schmidt,  Baioer  S. 
Schroeder,  Charles  F. 
Scbwarts,  Bradford  B. 
Scott,  OomeUos  C, 

m 

Sears.  Henry  J.  T. 
Sccrlst,  WUbur  L. 
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Shapiro.  Richard  Tbompeon.  Bruce  A. 

Slate,  Robert  W.  Thompfton.  Rottert  L. 

Smith,  Let  E.  Tompkins.  Albert  B. 

Suyder,  James  L.  Turaids,  Taivarls 

Sofcolovakl,  Joseph  W  VscftnO.  Charles  J., 


Jr. 

Spooaugle.  Barlan  D 
Stone.  Qecrge  M..  n 
Stone.  Robert  3. 
Siaop.  David  B 
S;rom.  Clarence  G. 
Stutter.  Fred  J. 
5-Jiran.  Robert  J. 
Swmuger.  Ronald  F. 
Tate.  Harry  R. 
Taylor.  Britton  B. 
Tenney.  Richard  L. 
Thomas.  Jftclcscn  W. 


Jr. 

VanBiiren.  William  E. 
Walhn.  John  D. 
Waeson.  Robert  D. 
Watson,  John  T. 
Wescen  ett,  Harold  A. 
WiUlonu.  John  E. 
WIIscjU,  Cecil  B. 
WLnans.  Robert  O. 
Worsham,  Jerry  C. 
Young,  SiAnley  B. 
Young.  William  D. 
Zelles.  Gory  W. 


Bennett.  Richard  B. 
Bledaoe,  William  M. 
Bodart.  Cletua  W. 
Brelt,  Jamea  A. 
Brewln,  Robert  X^ 
Brlggs,  Irrlng  O. 
Brookjs,  John  E. 
Brown,  RuaseU  U. 
Bruyneel.  Loula  E. 
Byers,  Auatln  L. 
Canon,  Boacoe  H..  Jr. 


Captain.  Supply  Corps 
Ahem.  James  R.  Euhlman,  Norman 


Allahonse.  Thomas  J. 
Bandlsh.  Bernard  J. 
Banghart,  Robert  J. 

B&meu ,  William  B^ 
Jr. 

Beale.  John  W. 

Borchers,  Alyu  L. 

Byrd,  James  L. 

Calhoun.  Thomo*  N. 

C&nalejo,  Armando. 
Jr 

die&bure.  Jc&tepix  H. 

CbeUln.  Norman  D. 

ChUd.  Arthur  L..  m 

Colbert.  Bryui  B. 

Condon.  Thomu  P. 

C'iMby.  Francis  B. 

Croiich.  Perry  B. 

Davis.  Albert  S, 

Delllnger.  Charley  P. 

Donnelly.  Joseph  A. 

Edsall.  Arthur  R..  Jr. 

Evanfi.  Stuart  J. 

Flr-rk.  Jena  B..  Jr. 

Fowler.  George  O..  Jr. 

Oaeta.  Edvard  P..  Jr. 
Oallagher.  GranviUe 

W..  Jr. 
Oallup.  Ueerl 
OtfTord.  Robert  L. 
Grazindel.JohnD. 
Grechanlk.  Waltw 
Qrowden.  Ellwood  W 
Hagedom.  Lawrence 

D. 
Hamin.  William  T., 

Jr. 
Harris.  Mclvln  W. 
Hatch.  Bobby  U 
Hatch.  James  C. 
Hatneld.  John  H. 
Heaaley.  GaU  U 
Eein.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 


H.C. 
Lake.  Donald  H. 
LaPlanta.  Robert  W. 
LLndaejr.  Bob  R. 
LODK<mre,  Billy  B. 
MtrtUi,  Donald  V. 
Uaurstad.  Alf»d  8. 
McCabe.  John  N. 
McOovem.  Austin  P. 
McEeen.  Edward  N. 
McKenna.  James  E. 
Morgan.  James  P..  Jr. 
Nalsmltta.  James  A. 
Nash,  wmiam  T. 
O'Connor.  Thomas  J. 
Olln.  WUllam  C. 
Oliver.  James  C,  Jr. 
Oiler.  WlUlam  M. 
Ortland.  Warren  H. 
Packard.  Harrtwm  O. 
Park.  Jack  M. 
PawtowsU.  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
Pfluegcr.  Paul  J. 

Phelps,  Gordon  W.,  Jr. 

Pluto.  Raymond  J. 

Polk.  Donald  E 

Polk.  Robert  B. 

Potts,  Stanley  W. 

Prohn .  John  L..  Jr. 

Prestwlch,  John  P. 

Prlmm,  Jules  B. 

Ralney,  Richard  L. 

Rendelaon.  Paul  L. 

Riley ,  George  D.,  Jr. 

Robl&on.  John  T. 

Ryder,  JohnS. 

Ryon.  George  O. 

Schultc.  Jackson  L. 

Shepard,  John  C. 

Smith,  Carlton  B. 

SpaldlDg.  Joseph  B. 

Btepbens,  Samuel  S. 


Eela.  Frederick  H. 
Eenealy.  WUUam  G., 

Jr. 
Elspert,  Lane  A. 
Knox.  Arthur,  F.,  Jr. 
KoUlos.  AchUleu  E. 
KreuLciDger,  Donald 

R. 
Erukln.  Ijiwrence  E. 
Euhlmann.  Dietrich 
H. 


Strange.  Hubert  E.,  Jr.  Walker.  Elbrldge.  m 
Stumbough.  David  C.  Warneke,  Grover  C. 
Taylor.  Bayard  A..  Jr.    Weber,  Robert  J. 


Carpenter,  Charles  P.,  Lanphere.  Robert  J. 

ar.  Larson.  Nelson  S. 

Carpenter.  Arthtxr  J.    LAShley,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Oasselberry,  Lynn  W..  Lazarus,  Steven 

Jr.  LeBlanc.  George  J..  Jr. 

Causey.  Bruce  M.,  Jr.  LeBlanc.  Merrtll  M. 
Caverly.  Michael  E.      Lemly.  William  D. 
Chapman,  Charles  B..  Lemma.  Paul  A. 

in  Lenz.  Allen  J. 

Chrlstenson,  Richard  Llndt>ay,  wiUiam  E. 
D.  Long.  Charles  W. 

Lovell,  Donald  E. 
Lovell,  "W"  "B" 
Lyons,  John  J. 
Maxwell.  Senneth  R. 
McCandless,  Claude 

C.  Jr. 
McDanlel,  Roderick  D. 
McGee.  James  E. 
McQllllvary,  Duncan 

P. 
KtcNeUl,  NeU  E. 
UcSwaln,  BUly  G. 
Mercier.  Arthur  O. 
Moore.  Guy  T. 
Moore.  WUllam  J. 
Morehouse.  Charles  W. 


Taylor,  John  B. 
Temte.  KnuieP. 
TlUery.  Preston  J. 
Til  ton,  Robert  L. 
Topping,  James  F. 
Trimble.  PhUlp 
Van  Walkenburg, 

Max  W. 
Velotas,  BlU  M. 
Vogel.  Ralph  H. 
Wagner.  John  E 
Wald,  Stanley  B. 
Walker.  Edward  E..  Jr. 


Chrlstc^ber.  Robert 

N. 
Clark.  Shelby  V.  T. 
Coleman,  Ernest  B. 
Conner,  Walter  E. 
Cook.  Gerald  W. 
Com.  James  R. 
Cornelius.  Jack  M. 
Cronk,  PhlUp  W. 
Curtis,  Richard  E 
Davidson.  WUUam  L 
DavlB,  Raymond  P. 
Dempater.  Darrell  D. 
Derby.  Francis  A. 

Dearoches,  Sylvlo  J, 
Jr. 

De  winter,  Richard  E  Moyer.  WlUlam  R. 

Ditto.  ChesUr  L.  Mullen.  Jamea  V. 

DoUard,  Paul  A.  Nelson.  Alfred  B. 

Donzell,  Richard  J.        Nolan.  Prank  R. 

Karl,  Robert  "J"  Nonnand,  Robert  L. 

Eastwood.  William  O.,  O'Connor,  Robert  W 
Jr.  O'DonnelL  Terrcnce 

Ebcrt.  Scott  W.  F. 

Epstein.  Edwins,  in    Olson.  Harvey  T. 

F&rrell,  James  G.  O'NeU.  Raymond  L. 

Pekula,  Theodore  V.      Ostrom.  Lester  E 


Fer.-aro,  Nlel  P 
Plske.  Leon  S.,  Jr. 
Flolio.  Robert  E. 
Flood.  Peter  A. 
Flores.  Joseph  L. 
Freeae.  Ralph  F. 
French.  Robert  C. 
Fuka,  Otto  J..  Jr. 
GaddLs.  Glenn  L. 
Gallagher.  Robert  F. 
Oapp,  John  J 


Ott.  Matthew  J. 
Palmer,  Donald  R. 
Parent.  Eli&s  A.,  Jr. 
Pavltsln.  Frank 
Peek.  Luther  W. 
Perry.  Robert  P. 
Peterson.  Kenneth  A- 
Petrle,  Roland  A. 
Pt»npoulo,  Bruno  A. 
Pottlnger.  Ian  O. 
Powell.  WUllam  M. 


Qarabedlan,  Edward  J.Prutzman,  WUllam  L. 


Herclord,  James  D.,  Jr.  Stratton.  Ogden  E. 
Heurlch.  Robert  G.  Sundberg.  Daniel  O. 
Holfleld.  Arthur  W.,  Jr.SylTeeter,  NeXson  J., 
Honslnger,  Jack  E  Jr. 

Hopkins.  Leroy  E.         Thompson,  Edwin  H. 
Hutchison.  Marvin  8.    Thompson.  Robert  W. 
JankovBky.  Norlln  A.     ^an  Osdol.  Robert  C. 
Johnson .  Richard  D.    Van  Tol .  Peter  H.  B.. 
Johnson.  Warren  B.  Jr. 

Johnson.  WUllam  H.    Vogel,  Robert  E 
F»np«,  John  H.  WsUer.  Tlicmss  C.  Jr. 

Kash.  WUllam  B.  Welhrtch,  Waiter  F. 

Keenan.  Joseph  L  Welch.  Gordon  E 

KeUer.  Bruce  W.  Whelan.  Darld  W. 

Kennedy,  Patrick  F.     Wllaon.  Dorsey  V. 
Knight.  Reed  H.  Xefterls.  Zefter  C. 

Knippls,  John  D.  Zlegler,  Bryan  W. 

Comnunuf  er.  Supply  Corps 

Adair.  Joseph  P.  Arnold.  Barry  H. 

Aldsnaan.  Charles  B.  Await.  Rlebard  E 
AlUndv,  Joe  A.,  Jr.      Ayllng.  Charles  W. 
Mm^^,  Bichard  E        Badger.  George  R. 
Anderson,  EUobard  A.  Bates.  Robert  L. 
Angiim,  Matthm  E.    Bechtelhelmer,  Robert 
Jr.  a. 


Oiagnl.  Vincent  J. 
Gtlmore.  Roger  W. 
Gilpen.  Franklin  M. 
Girod,  Roy  O. 
Goodwin.  Earl  E. 
Gore.  Auatln  P..  Jr. 
Gracasle.  PhlUp  G. 
Gray,  Jack  E 
G.''ifflthB,  Donald  J. 
Guuther,Roy  W. 
Hjukin,  James  W. 
Harrlgan,  Thomas  F., 


Welsend,  John  O. 
White,  FrBDk  L. 
Wblte.  Jack  A. 
WUUanu.  Rex  U. 
Williams,  Raymond  L. 
WUUams.  Walter  L. 
WllBOD.  Donald  B. 
WoDg,  Ronald  M. 
Woods,  Lee.  Jr. 
Young,  Cborlos  W. 
Toung,  Robert  H. 
Eeberleln. 
George.  Jr. 


Lieutenant  Commander,  Supply  Corps 


Abele.  Robert  B. 
Adams,  Paul  K. 
Aldenderfer. 
WUllam  D. 
Allen.  Raymond  B. 
Allen,  Johnny  L. 
Allen.  Robert  A,  Jr. 
Andersen,  Thomas  C. 
AngUm.  David  X*. 
Arnold.  James  L. 
Asche.  Blcbard  & 
Austin.  Walter  L 
Avery,  Bruce  F. 
AvUes-AUaro. 
BoUvar.  Jr. 
Avis,  Bruce  W. 
AwBda,  James  G. 
Bachor,  Gerald  J. 
Baker,  James  H. 
Balding.  Clarence  H. 
Barstad,  Clarence  H. 
Basley.  Raymond  C. 
Basse.  Warner  P. 
Bayles.  Ronald  S. 
Bell.  Ronald  M. 
Bender.  James  L. 
Berg.  Robert  E. 
Beyer,  Robert  E. 
Blan.  John  W. 
BUodeau,  James  H. 
Blver,  David  A. 
Blackburn. 

Richard  C,  Jr. 
Blackwell.  Und  B. 
Bl&zlna.  Joseph  E 
Bloom.  Jardlne  C. 
Boeacb.  Frederick  E, 

Jr. 
Boese.  Fred  M. 
Bonbrlgbt.  John  M., 
Jr. 


Croeber.  Hans  R. 
Crooks,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Crosby.  Alexander  C. 
Crouch.  Donald  O. 
Crouch.  Robert  L. 
Culpepper,  Qlenn  C. 
Cunningham,  John  J., 

Jr. 
Custta,  John  P. 
Daniels,  Robert  D. 
Dardl.s,  Ernest  C. 
Davis,  Arthur  R. 
Davis,  John  R. 
Dean.  Robert  W. 
Del  Duca.  Ronald  M. 
Dellls.  Donald  O. 

Demayo.  Peter 

Dezmy.  James  L. 

Derugglero,  Saverlo 
A. 

Deshoney,  Donald  J. 

Dlvelblss,  Carl  D. 

Doane.  Charles  B. 

Doian,  Henry  J. 

Dmke.  Claude  B. 

Drury.  WDUam  R. 

Dumke.  David  R. 

Dychee.  James  W. 

Ebey.  John  R. 

Edmondson.  Aaron  D. 

Ekholm,  Harry  H..  Jr. 

Erlckson.  James  L. 

Evans.  Steven  B. 

Eye,  Charlee  C. 

Farley,  Robert  H..  in 

Fedora,  John 

Felt.  John  D. 

Fischer,  Gregory  F. 

Fish,  Dennis  J. 

Flanagan,  Patrick  F. 

Fogle,  WUUam  H.,  Jr. 


R»dy.  WUUam  J.  Jr. 
Ranken.  John  T.,  Jr. 
Rech.  Henry  J. 
Recher,  Bernard  L. 
Rlbble.MarlandS. 
Rice.  Richard  M. 
Richards,  Walter  T. 
Blordan,  WUllam  H. 
RoUe.Jsmea  A. 
Roes.  Howard  "T".  Jr. 
Roes.  Orrln  B. 
Roes.  WUllam  T.,  Jr. 
Roth,  Richard  J. 
Rotbenberger,  Donald 


Boorman.  William  B.  Fraher.  Jeremiah 
Boylan,  Charles  T.        Frl;aell,  Frank  L..  Jr. 
Branlxigton.  Abram  AFuilga,  Richard  D. 


Brlggs,  John  M 
Brown,  Oeorge  C. 
Brown.  James  W. 
BueU,  Robert  M. 
Bu.ih,  WlUlam  J. 
Caro,  James  M. 
Carter,  Eugene  T. 
Carver,  Roy  E. 
Cash,  John  J. 
Cojka,  Joeeph  L. 


Gage.  Robert  B. 
Gamer,  Fred  8. 
Gavin.  Victor  M 
OUee.  Robert  B. 
OUllngbam.  Roger  D. 
Oleason,  Bernard  L. 
Oodsey.  Shirley  T. 
Goodman,  Jack  R. 
Goes,  Roland  A. 
Gray,  Kenneth  W. 


Hawkins.  Charles  A. 

Hendrlokson.  Richard  Ruth,  Stephen  R. 

Hennessy.  William  J.    Salgado,  Paul  R. 

Henrr,  Oerald  R. 

Henseler.  Richard  C. 

Hochmutb.  Alvln  S., 


Sansone,  Joseph  S..  Jr. 

Savage,  WUllam  H..  Jr. 

Schane.  Thomas  L. 

SeUere.  Robert  D. 
Hohenstetn,  Charles  R  Shipley,  Maynard  K. 
Hopgood,  Roy  E.  ShulU.  WUllam  E 

U  jiTlgan,  John  W..  Jr.  Smith,  Jay  R..  Jr. 
Howe.  Donald  K..  Jr.     Bnyder,  Earl  L. 


Champion,  Andrew  A.  Gray,  Lloyd  C. 
Charette.  Paul  E.  Gregory.  Kenneth  R. 

Chase,  Thane  *'B"         Grogan.  Arthur  R. 
Christen,  Jimmy  S.      Orosse,  Rob«rt  O. 
Clarkson,  Jamee  6.        Ha],  Richard 
Clemente.  Vincent  F.  Hale,  Joe  M. 


Hubbard,  Charles  C. 
Jesaer.  Arthur  D. 
Johnson.  James  R. 
Johnson.  MlUard  J. 
Jones,  Ronald  A. 


^ringer,  Donald  F. 
Steeg.  Elvln  H. 
Sterner,  Norman  O. 
Stewart,  George  W..  m 
Strange.  Geoffrey  O. 


Cobb.  James  L. 
Coie.  Brady  M 
Cole.  Peter  8. 
CoUlns.  Charles  J. 
Cone.  Paul  J. 
ConnoUy.  Robert  L 
Conquest.  Donald  D. 
Coogan.  Timothy  P. 
Coon.  Paul  D. 
Cooper.  Jackie  R. 
Oorrlgan.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Costa.  Blohard  D. 
Craft,  Thomas  O. 


Hanna,  Robert  M. 
Hanson.  Allan  H. 
Hardin,  Edward  L. 
Hardy.  AUen 
Harlow.  Charles  E. 
Hamad.  Paul  K. 
Harris.  Neal  L. 
BartUeb.  Daniel  O. 
Hatcbett.  John  W. 
Hauensteln,  WUllam 

B. 
Haver.  David  J. 
HsBleCt,  Barry  L. 
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Henlon,  Alan  M. 
Hessler,  Blair 
Hlckey,  Daniel  F.,  Jr. 
Hickman.  WUUam  B., 

Jr. 
Hicks.  Chesley  M..  Jr. 
Hinds,  Douglas  J. 
Hlnz,  Dan  B. 
Hogan.  Richard  C. 
Hoopes.  Ronald  O. 
Huffman.  Baldon  J. 
Huth.OartF.,Jr. 
It7koi7lt2.  Harold  B. 
Iverson,  Ronald  I. 
Jackaon,  Leon  A. 


Nace,  Richard  H. 
Nace.  WUbert  J. 
Nagele,  Eugene  E. 
Napier,  WlUlam  L- 
Natelson,  Lawrence 

3. 
Nettles,  Lawrence  J. 
Newton,  James  E. 
Nix.  Harvey  W..  Jr. 
Nolan,  John  E. 
Novak,  Earl  J. 
Nuss,  Gary  B. 
Nygaard,  Richard  B. 
Oberhorer.  Andrew 

O.,  Jr. 


Joecque^,  Raymond  C.  O^-  =ngw«U  A.. 


John,  Donald  B. 
Jaxrott.  wmiam  A. 
Jensen,  Nels  P. 
Johnson.  Donald  J. 
Johnson,  Edward  M.. 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Omer  L. 
Johnson.  Rodwell  O. 
Jones,  Everett  L.,  ni 
Jones,  Jack  L. 
Jones.  Kenneth  W. 
Jones.  Lelond  B. 
Jonea,  Ramon  W. 
Jones.  WUUam  O. 
Jublnakt,  Stephen 
JuUan,  Gerald  P. 
Kachlgian,  George  N. 
Kaley.  Don  R. 
K.-fplen.  Sumner  H. 
Kc.ser.  James  A. 
Keith,  Bobby  P. 
Keum,  David 
Klein,  Carl  C. 
Knight.  Jamee  W..  Jr. 
Koncar.  WUllam  B. 
Konoplk.  Joseph  P.,  Jr.Reed,  John  D. 
Krakower.  Matthew  A.  Reeder,  Vanlear  L. 
KrapelB.  ComeUus  A.  Regan,  n^ncls  J. 
Kruse,  Marlln  L.  Rellly,  Joseph  V.,  Jr, 

Kwolek,  John  B.  Renner,  Richard  B. 

Lane,  Dean  8.  Rtslnger,  Robert  E 

Lee.  Gerald  L.  Roblt.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 

Leeson,  Donald  D. 


in 

Omarah.  James  L. 
Orr.  Thomas  E 
Ostergard.  Donald  L. 
Ott.  Thomas  S. 
Overfelt,  Arthur  E. 
Overman.  Douglas  R. 
Owenii.  James  C. 
Paoofsky, 

Bartholomew 
Parker.  Charlea  B. 
Parsons,  Frank  W. 
Patterson,  James  F. 
Patterson,  Jerry  O. 
PhUllpa,  Robert  A. 
Pierce,  Gordon  E..  Jr. 
Pierce.  Leon  L. 
Pinnel,  Joseph  K. 
Poplk.  Charles  T. 
PoweU,  Hal  B. 
Powers.  Richard  P. 
Bader,  Lynden  L. 
Randall,  Harold  N.. 

Jr. 
Rankin,  Ronald  W. 
Reed,  David  A. 


Twaddle.  David  L. 
Tyree.  Dsvld  M..  Jr. 
UnderhlU.  Edward  B. 
Upton,  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Vann,  Loula  E. 
V&unl.  Ralph  J. 
VanPatten,  Edward  R. 
V^erplaetse,  Ronald  A. 
Vevoda,  George  L. 
Vincent,  Howard  A. 
Vonachen.  Donal  D. 
Walker,  Paul  D. 
Walther,  Harrison  N. 
Wardrup,  Leo  C.  Jr. 
Wareham.  Harry  B. 
Warren,  Raynaond 
Weaver.  Johnnie  R. 
Webb.  Robert  D. 
Webber.  RandaU  E. 
Webster.  Harry  O. 


Leromo.  Joseph  O. 
Llndberg.  Arthur  B. 
Liter.  Theodore  G. 


Roblason.  Robert  L. 
Rogers.  WlUlam  J..  Jr. 
Rook.  Eugene  C.  Jr. 
Rocenblum.  James  E. 


Lombard,  Graydon  F.  Rumpf,  Robert  L. 


Lord,  Charles  W. 
Lucas,  Duane  B. 
Lyman,  Lawrence  G. 
Lynan.  Edward  J. 
Lynch,  Ronald  P. 
Lytle,  James  A. 
Marbaln,  Max  D. 
Marian.  John  B..  H 
Marshall.  Solomon 

W..  Jr 
Masters.  Edward  R. 
MaxweU.  John  R. 


Russell,  Joaeph  F.,  in 
Salmon,  Robert  C. 
Schrank,  Joseph  P. 
Schulte,  Conrad  P. 
Schwarz,  Peter  J. 
Sbaughnessy,  David  B. 
Shaw,  Jerry  W. 
Sbeehan.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Sherman,  Byron  O. 
Sherwood,  WUUam  G. 
Shirley,  Kenneth  R. 
Shoemaker,  Leroy  E. 


MoAdams.  WUUam  M.  Shroeder,  John,  Jr. 
McAllister.  Dudley        Slevers.  Louis  A.,  Jr. 
S..  Jr.  61ms,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 

McCarthy.  Donald  L.    SkeUy,  James  F.,  Jr. 
McCauley.  Joeeph  M.    Sleetb,  Sterlen  S.,  Jr. 
McOloekey.  Michael       Smellon,  Edwin  N. 


A.,  Jr. 
McClure.  Mason  B. 
McOee,  WUUam  A. 
McKelvey.  Paul  N. 
McNall,  PbtUlp  P. 
McNarv.   WUllam  P. 
McWhorter,  Fred  O. 
Mexzlo,  George  H. 
Miller.  Harold  E. 
Miller.  Winston  B. 
MLlUken.  Gall  L. 


Snow,  Richard  C. 
Sodrel.  Donald  L. 
Sommer.  Melvln  B. 
Sorg,  Marvin  L, 
Spearman,  Wayne  O. 
Spence,  George  O..  Jr. 
SpUIane,  Jamas  J. 
Squibb,  Rodney  K. 
StauSer.  John  L. 
Stehly.  Frederick  R. 
St.  Martin.  Robert  W. 


Montgomery.  Samuel   Stutts,  Jack  H. 


8. 

Moon,  Carl  R. 
Moore,  Richard  C. 
Mouton.  Earl  F. 
Mummert,  Dale  R. 
Murphy,  Ronald  D. 
Miirray,  MelvlUe  C. 


Bveen.  Gerald  E. 
Swartz.  Alex  E. 
Tatten,  Rlcbard  J. 
Taylor,  John  T. 
Tempest,  Edward  H. 
TlUey.  Philip  L. 
Troia,  Peter  J..  Jr. 


Welaslnger,  Thomas  B 
WeUer,  Thomas  C,  Jr 
Welzbacker.  Peter  J. 
Werbel.  Samuel  O. 
West.  Jay  F. 
Wheeler.  Hugh  H. 
.Wheeler.  "J"  "C",  Jr. 
WhJttoker.  Jamea  B. 
Whiny,  Neldon  V. 
WUber.  James  R. 
WUUngham.  David  O. 
WUUs.  Gerald  W. 
Winn.  Frank  N. 
Woloott.  John  N. 
Wolff,  Norman  D. 
Wood,  AUen 
Wngbt,  Robert  E. 
Wrol  51,  Eugene  A. 
WyaU.  John  M. 
Zanettl,  AUen  O. 


Captain,  Chaplain  Corpt 
Agnew,  James  F.  Long.  Bradford  W. 


Anderson,  Robert  E. 
BarUk.  Robert  F. 
Dorkowskl.  Leon  8. 
Detnck.  Wayne  N. 
I>omlny.  Arthur  L. 
Dtmcon.  Henry  C. 
H.immcrl,  Paul  C. 


Martin.  George  L. 
McOonneU.  James  T. 
Michael.  Eton  M. 
Paulson.  George  I. 
Power.  Joseph  O. 
Bademacher,  Glen,  A. 
Rlchter,  Thomas  J. 


Hardman,  Samuel  R.  Roberts.  Stacy  L.,  Jr. 
Hopkins,  Ralph  W.  Schuta,  Adam  J..  Jr. 
KUIeen,  James  J.  SuUlvan.  Mark 

Kirkbrlde,  Donald  L.  Wheeler,  George  H. 
Lineberger,  Bmeet  R. 

Commander.  Chaplain  Corp* 
Andress.  Gene  B. 
Begg.  WendeU  R. 
Bond.  BoUls  H. 
Borec^ky,  John  V. 
Brudzynakl,  Peter  F. 


Newman.  WlUlam  W. 
Newton,  John  G- 
Norton.  Lawrence  E 
Oakley.  Donald  C. 
O'Cocmor,  WUllam  B. 
CbambUas.  Carroll  R.  O'Gorman.  Cborlse  F. 


Clardy.  WilUam  J. 
Cortney.  Kevin  J. 
Dodge.  John  K. 
Dodson,  Leonard  W. 
9r. 


Ota.  Peter  L 
PhiUlpt.  Harold  E 
Plank.  David  P.  W. 
Propst.  Roy  A.  Jr. 
Reld.  Jamee  D. 


Edwards.  John  B..  Jr.  Biggs,  Adna  W. 


Elder.  Robert  M. 
EUer.  Max  A. 
Fedje.  Earl  W. 
Fitzgerald,  Owen  B. 
Gallagher.  Bartholo- 
mew T. 
amis,  Edward  F. 


Schneider,  Otto 
SchwartB,  Walter  "J" 
Seegers.  Leonard  O. 
Selm,  Jamee  E. 
Shlpman,  "J"  "T" 
Slejier.  Ferdinand  B. 
Snyder.  Marvin  E..  Jr. 


Greenwood,  Charles  L.Stanhope.  Norman  J. 


Onmder.  Bey  O 
HUferty.  Thomas  J. 
Howard.  Marvin  W. 
Jones.  Stephen  N. 
Keeley,  Patrick  P. 
Kelley,  Thomas  W. 
Kemp,  Charles  D. 
Elnlaw.  DenxUs  C. 
Laboon.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Lemastera,  Clarence 

E. 
Lemleux.  Ernest  8. 

McAlUter,  Fred  E,  Jr. Webb.  Charles  E. 
Memtt.  MUton  E         Wetzel.  OUvw  B. 
Meachke.  David  L.         Semites.  Joseph  F. 
Miller.  SUnley  D. 

Lieutenant  Commander.  Chaplatn  Corp* 


Stevenson.  NeU  M. 
Sweeney.  Patrick  F.. 

Jr. 
Tipton.  Richard  M. 
Urbano,  Francis  J. 
Van  Beck.  Alfred  F. 
Vanlanlngham, 

Maurice  R..  Jr. 
Vest.  WlUlam  T. 
Volx,  Anthony  C. 
Walsh,  Ronald  J. 
Warren,  Robert  B. 


Abel.  Kenneth  B. 
Ahem,  Bernard  J. 
Ahmsbrak,  Leonard 

L. 
Allred.  Lewis  E. 
Antos.  Patil  J. 
Baez.  Samuel 
Barcua,  Richard  E. 
Beach,  Stanley  J. 
Betters,  Ralph  C. 
Black.  Roy  W. 
Borden,  Robert  B. 
]3ott,  George  F. 
Boyer,  Richard  A. 
Boyette.  Earl  L. 
Brandt,  Stephen  L. 
Brennas,  Joseph  F. 


Brock.  Dsvtd  F. 
Bruner,  William  D, 
Bxirch.  MaxleB. 
Camp,  Charles  A. 
ChamberUn,  Marvin 

L. 
Chlldere.  WlUlam  L. 
Oook.  Gordon  8. 
Cunningham.  Robert 

R. 
DoOln.  Jamee  E.,  Jr. 
Dorsey.  Jack  E. 
Durkln.  Paul  J. 
Esalnger.  Jesse  W. 
Everts.  PatU  J. 
Eyler,  Marvin  L. 
Ferguson,  Bdmond  B. 


Pink.  Rufus  B. 
Finn.  Daniel  E. 
Prates,  Joseph  H. 


Myatt.  Bobby  W. 
Olson.  Donald  I. 
Olson.  WUllam  Q. 


Gallagher.  Edward  L.,    Page.  Dewey  V. 


Jr. 

Oarver,  Frank  E. 
Olbson.  WUUam  M 
Glynn,  John  J. 
Ooetz,  Herbert  M.,  Jr. 
Graham,  Jack  D. 
HamUton,  Edward  A. 
Hanswalt,  Edward  A. 
Harper,  Rhodes  W. 
Harris,  James  F. 
Hathaway,  Dudley  C. 
Hawley,  QtUnn  L. 
Healer,  Carl  T. 
Helm,  Robert  P. 
Henry.  Myron  B. 
Hlskett,  Walter  A. 
Hughes,  Edward  L. 
Hunslcker.  David  S. 
Johnson.  Edward  D. 
Jordan,  Richard  E. 
LeOls,  LeaUe  M. 
l^onard,  MerriU  C. 
Leaber,  John  Q. 
Lewis.  Herbert  T. 
UUy.  Harvey  L.,  Jr. 
Love,  Frederick  W. 
Luffman,  Elden  H. 


Parker.  Alton  M.,  Jr. 
Parsons,  WlUlam  E, 

Jr. 
Pearson,  Paul  W. 
Pepera.  Alfred  S. 
Pepper.  Arthur  B. 
Pfannenstlel,  James 

D. 
PUshker,  Rlcbard  A 
Rem.  Gerald  N. 
Rloe,  Ben  "A" 
Rushing,  LesUe  W. 
Schade,  Slgmund  C. 
Soheer.  Rodney  B. 
Schuster,  David  P. 
Beeland,  Arthur  D. 
Seiberc,  JohnF..  XI 
Sidebotham,  Thomas 

E. 
Smith.  Hugh  D. 
Smith.  WlUlam  A 
Spencer,  Carroll  R. 
Stewart.  Wayne  A. 
Swierenga.  Raymond 

O. 
Takestan,  Ell 
Thacker,  Donald  L. 


MaccuUagb.  Richard  lliomson.  Glenn  W. 
ThreodglU.  CecU  B. 
Toland.  Paul  L. 
Trent.  Robert  E. 


McEIroy.  John  W. 
ML,ran.  Eddy  B. 
Mowry.  John  J. 
Muenzler.  Leroy  E, 
Jr. 


Magor.  Warren  F. 
MaxshftU.  Claude  B 
McCalmant.  James  A  Uhles,  Paul  P. 
McCarthy,  Ronald  W.  Vogel,  Leroy  E. 
McCue.  Richard  T.        Walte,  Patrick  J. 
McDonneU.  Francis       Wearer,  John  P. 
W.  Wlndlc.  David  L. 

Wlnalow.  WlUlam  J., 
Jr. 

Witt.  George  R. 

Witting.  Martin  J. 

Wood.  Roy  C. 
Captatn.  Civil  Engineer  Corp* 
Andrews,  James  D.       Perkins.  Anson  C. 
Bafus.  Raymond  A.      Pickett,  Eugene  L. 
Barron.  WUllam  W.      Reed.  WlUlam  P..  Jr. 
Bucterfleld.  Osslan  R.  Rumble.  Jam.ea  D. 
Cavendish.  Lynn  M.     RusseU.  WUllam  F.,  Jr. 
Daggett.  Robert  E.       Schley.  Gordon  W. 
Dunnells,  Robert  E.      Sear«,  Kenneth  P. 
Guetake,  Geor^  A.,  Jr.Shockey.  Daniel  N. 
Hardy,  Richard  T.         Slmonaon,  Nelson  C. 
Held,  Charles  C,  Jr.      Staoey,  Bmest  R. 
Jasper,  Paul  R.  Tlmberlake.  Lewis  O. 

Jortberg,  Robert  F.      Waohbum.  Jack  B. 
Locke,  Barry  A.  WlUlams,  Richard  C- 

Marsb,  Edward  B.,  II   WUllams,  Thomas  C. 
MoManus,  Edward  A. 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Civtt  Enffineer  Corp* 


AUen,  Roy '' 
Andersen.  Charles  P. 
Andsrson,  Warren  B. 
Auerbach.  Ralph  W.. 

Jr. 
Barber,  Horace  M. 
Belton,  Edward  B. 
Berdon.  Maurice  R. 
BUlet,  Donald  P. 
Bowers,  Richard  A. 
Brooks.  Kennetb  D. 
Brown.  George  H. 
Burger.  Henry  K. 


Oaulden.  Roy  D.,  Jr. 
George.  Boecoe  D.,  Jr. 
Hani  on.  Mark  Z.,  Jr. 
HarteU.  WUMun  K. 
Hsynes.  Howard  H. 
Bines.  John  C. 
Hughes.  Edmund  O. 
Johnson.  DurreU  A. 
Jones,  John  P..  Jr. 
Jones,  Tbomas  S. 
Lake,  Oeorge 
LapoUa,  Joe^b 
LawBon,  Leroy  D. 


Bums.  WUllam  J.,  Jr.   Lewis.  Frank  B.,  Jr. 


Carlotl.  Bruno  M. 
Oottlngham.  Edward 

L. 
Crockett.  BlU yO. 
Crowley,  Irwin  D..  Jr.    MlteheU.  Thomas  J. 
Daniel.  WlUlam  F.,  Jr.  Mo^er.  Jack  B 
Davis.  Walter  E.,  Jr.       Morton.  Donald  A. 


Mangan.  Tbomoa  J^ 

Jr. 
Matbea-B,  Charles  J. 
Merlca,  Charles  A. 


D'Emidlo,  Joeeph  A. 
Eager.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Ecklund.  Qlenn  U 
Edson.  Theodore  M. 
Erlckson,  James  A. 
FaUt.Horvey  A,  Jr. 
Oens.  Geor^  M.,  Jr. 
Oatee,  Charles  W. 


NvBtedt.  Russell  P. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  J. 
Olisary,  John  F. 
Oscaraoc,  Edward  B. 
Paulsen.  Raymond  E 
Peterlck.  Paul  A 
Pinch.  WUllam  C. 
Pitaaa,  Jamee  B.,  Jr. 
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PUnt«.  George  E.  Tyburat.  James  E. 

Reefl«.  Joaepb  L..  Jr.  Uhe.  Junee  L. 

ReeveB,  Ronald  B.  Uriah.  Daiuel  W. 

Robinson,  Charles  F.  VanBelkum.  Kenneth 
Seltas.  John  H.  D. 

Sherrod.  Henry  C.  Jr.  Verdi,  Stanley  N. 

Smith,  George  L.  Wear,  John  H. 

Socha.  Albert  R..  Jr.  White,  Robert  K. 
Stedmau.  Ralph  S.,  Jr.WUe.  Dorwln  B. 
Stewart.  Stanley  P.,  JrWiUtams.  Jesse  R. 

Stultz,  Bobby  E.  WUbod,  Dean  O. 

Sweeney,  John  C.  Wltkowaltl.  John  A.. 
Sylva.  John  P.  Jr. 

TolKer,  Jack  IC  Wolf.  Robert  B. 

TDmbarge,  John  W.  ToahUiara.  Takeshi 
Trunz,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 

Lieutenant  Commander,  Civil  Engineer  Corp* 

Alexander.  Robert  B.  Holmes.  Henry  A. 

Allgaler.  Donald  D.  Hutto,  Robert  E, 

Barcsak.  Jerome  J.  Jacobsen,  John  R. 

Bauer.  John  O.  Keltey,  Frederick  O. 

Bednar.  a«orge  J.  Klrkley.  Owen  M. 

Biondo.  Donald  J.  Klrkpatrlck.  James  D. 

Bligh,  James  E.  KJoecker,  Paul  V. 

BodAmer.  James  E.  Knauf .  Richard  H.,  Jr. 

Boennlghausen,  Elrauter,  George  E. 

Thomas  L.  Leonard,  Daniel  B.,  Jr. 

Bollnger,  Donald  S.  Lewis.  Edmund  P. 

Boyce.  Heyward  E.,  Lowery.  Richard  A. 

UI  Lutz.  Donald  F. 

Brockwvll.  John  A.  Lyons.  James  R- 

Byers.  Eu^ne  W.  Mamhall.  Jlmmle  G. 

Carier,  Robert  L.  Macthewson,  Maurice 

Caughman,  James  F. 

B.,  Jr.  McLaughlin.  Edwin  W 

Cervenka.  Norman  L.  McNenamln.  Lester  E.. 

Chin.  Wimam  Jr. 

Chrutenson.CarlE.  Montoya,  Benjamin  F. 

Christenflon,  James  Moody.  Thomas  W. 

E.  Mueller.  Karl  L. 

Christiansen.  Von  O.  Muir.  Michael  D. 

Clearwater.  John  L.  Murphy,  Prank  J. 

Connor,  WUUam  C.  Naegele,  Frederick  D. 

Cook,  Carlisle  F..  Jr.  Neugent,  Charles  L. 

Cook.  Jan  W.  O'Connor.  Peter 

Corley.  Wentworth  OTtonneU.  wuilam  J. 

H..  Jr.  Oswald,  Thomas  H..  Jr 

Dallam.  Michael  M.  Parlolus.  Philip  J. 

Darls.  Gene  PelUer.  Eugene  J..  Jr. 

DeVlcq.  David  O.  Perez.  Johnny 

Donovan.  Lawrence      Podblelakl.  Victor 

K.  Reeves.  Dwaln 

DoEler.  Herbert  L.,  RUey,  James  L. 
Jr.  Ruscyk,  Joseph  A. 

Dunn,  Jerome  R.  Sayncr.  William  V..  Jr. 

Earnst.  RosaeU  A.  Schroeder.  Clyde  C. 

Eagle.  Richard  U.  Shacklsrord.  Robert  B^ 

Enyedy,  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 

□  SbaTer.  Richard  V. 

Farbarlk.  John  J.  Simmons.  WUllam  A., 

Fegley.  Charles  E.,  -^r. 

m  SkUes,  AlTln  v.,  m 

Pllbry,  Herman  W.  Smart.  Robert  D. 

Port.  Arthur  W.  Smyth,  Wayne  8. 

Praser.  John  C.  Jr.  Steadley,  AUred  M  .  Jr. 

Frevert.  Edward  G.  Swlstock.  John  R. 

Jr.  Tack,  Curtis  A. 

Oawarklewlcs,  Joseph  Thoureen,  Thomas  H. 

J.,  m  Tlbbltta.  Jonathan  C. 

Olbovlcs.  Charlss  J.        Jr. 

Jr.  Tinker.  Gordon  W. 

Gllmore.  Gordon  R.      Updegrore,  Loyal  R. 

Grady.  Noti  "A".  Jr.      Wagner.  Dsvld  R. 

Hamed.  Etavld  W.         Walter,  John  A. 

Harper.  Melvln  H.  Weiss.  Ralph  C. 

Harrell.  Haywood  H.      Weslcott.  John  A. 

Hartman.  Paul  K.  WlUlama,  "O"  Jay 

Herlg.  WUllam  E..  Wood.  WUllam  L. 

Jr.  Young.  John  A.,  Jr. 

Captain.  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 

.^.Ilen,  Henry  L.,  Jr         McDowell.  Charles  E. 

Bach.  Iflcholad  R.  Miller.  WUllam  O. 

Blair.  Richard  E.  Nelson,  Frank  A. 

Bryant.  Bobby  D.  Newsome.  WUllam  R. 

Carraway.  Bertram  R.  PfelHer.  Willard  D. 

Corley.  James  W.  WUltams,  George  A. 

Lynch.  Leslie  '^" 
Commander,  Judge  Adtrocate  OensroF*  Corp» 

Aytward.  William  J.,      BattagUao,  Joseph  M. 
Jr.  Batun.  Joseph  H. 


Boywld.  Edward  T.       Lynch,  WUllam  C. 
Caprlo,  Michael  R.,         McCarthy.  Richard  J. 
Jr.  Melghan,  John  M.,  Jr. 

Dowd.  George  O.  Jr.      Mlrtschlng.   Leonard 
Freed,  Maltland  G.  C. 

Gregory.  John  J.  Monroe,  Harvey  N. 

Halrston.  Thomas  F.  Myers,  CXileman  E. 
Hall  Harry  L.  Price.  OUver  L. 

Harlow,  Bruce  A.  Rawla.  Roy  J. 

Jenkins,  John  S.  Sanders,  Edward  K. 

Lappln,  Robinson  Wade.  Manley  B. 

t*wrence.  Keith  D.       Walker,  Peter  B. 
Lohrey,  Thomas  E..       WooUey,  Herbert  T. 
Jr.  Zltanl.  Genius  A. 

Lieutenant  Commander,  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral's  Corps 

Buhler,  Conrad  A.  Kercheval,  John  W.. 

Clark.  Bruce  A.  n 

Coughlln.  Leo  J.,  Jr.      Klrkpatrlck.   MUton 

Crane,  WUllam  A.  W.,  Jr. 

Drapeau,  John  W.         MedUn,  William  R. 

Elliott.  WUllam  P..  Jr.  Nerseth.  Mar\-ln  P. 

Oass,  James  D.  Olson,  Roy  A. 

Googe.  James  P.,  Jr.      RUey,  James  E. 

Oustafson,  Robert  T.    SUUr.  Richard  L. 

Hllllgan,  Thomas  J.       Sweeney.  James  W. 

Hoffman,  James  L.,  Jr.  Trockl.  Daniel  B. 

Howard.  Ronald  C.        Vanslate.  Jean  E. 

Hradecky,  Rudolf 

Jones.  Augustus  B., 

in 

Captain.  Dental  Corps 
AUen,  Ethan  C.  Howard.  Roger  B. 

Amman.  Fred  M.  Kresl,  Bernard  F. 

Austin,  Robert  E.  Leupold.  Robert  J. 

Bagby.  Robert  W.  Mann.  WUllam  H. 

Bartosh,  Andrew  J.  O'Malley,  John  E. 
Brown.  Edward  H.  Penick,  Edward  C. 
Cohen.  Bohwt  Rau,  Charles  F. 

Dennis,  Harry  J..  Jr.      Relta.  PhUllp  V.  D. 
EnigfTui.  Norman  B.       Scruggs,  Charles  "S" 
Elliott.  Robert  W..  Jr.    SUbersteln.  Victor  H. 
Enger.  Theodore  C.        Weber.  Irving  J.,  Jr. 
Parrell.  Paul  E.  WUkens,  Carl  H.,  Jr. 

Flnnagan,  Frederick  J.  Wyda,  Andrew.  Jr. 
Hlckey,  Lorea  V, 

Lieutenant  Commander.  Dental  Corps 
AUen.  Robert  W.  Hanson,  Richard  K. 

Allman,  Daryl  il.  Herr.  Albert 

Altman.  Richard  S.        HUl,  Ronald  K. 
Amato,  Angelo  E.  Hoffmann.  Robert  M. 

Anderson,  Dale  M.  Howe.  Robert  E. 

Applsgate.  Donald  E.  Buestls.  Ralph  P. 
Atkinson,  Robert  A.  Kleny,  Richard  J. 
Bartow,  DoUB.  KltzmUler,  John   S., 

Blron.  George  A.  Jr. 

Bodlne,  Theodore  A.,     Koss,  Ronald  J. 

Jr.  Leonard,  Walter  P. 

Bodner.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.   Lesslg.  John  F. 
Bottomloy,  WUllam  E.  Lucker,  Ronald  W. 
Bradford,  Paul  L.  J.       Magnus.  Walt  W. 
Brecker,  Paul  L.  Mark,  Leonard  E. 

Brenvo.  Michael.  Jr.  Martin.  WUUam  R. 
Bur\;h.  Meredith  8.  McCann.  Thomas  F. 
Burke.  Joseph  H.  Messcr,  Eugene  J. 

Cagle.  John  D  MlUer,  James  B. 

Carrothers,  Richard  L  Moore,  Robert  E. 
Castronovo.  Sam  Moyea.  Edmund  R. 

Charles.  James  H..  Jr.  Muldrow.  Lewis  M. 
Christian,  James  T.  Neagley.  Ross  L  ,  Jr. 
Oorlo,  Russell  L,  Parsons.  Richard  L. 

Cummlngs.  Matthew    Pines,  Barry  B. 

R,  Ptrte,  George  D. 

Cunningham,  Charles  Plump.  Ellsworth  H. 

J,  Raybln,  SIdnsy 

Davts.  Malcolm  8.         Reed.  WUbur  G. 
Dlsm.  Charles  R.  Rlchter,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 

Dodds,  Ronald  N.         Roper.  David  A. 
Edwards.  Richard  C.     Semler,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Penner.  David  T.,  Jr.   Smith,  John  M. 
Fenster,  Robert  K.        Spearman,  Olyn  M., 
FlrteU.  David  N.  Jr. 

Gibson.  WUllam  V..      Stallworth.  Henry  A. 

Jr.  Stanton,  George  A.,  Jr 

Gomer,  Ronald  M.        Strange.  Charles  G..  Jr 
Oondsr.  Donald  C.        Stump,  Thomas  B. 
Goeka,  John  R.  Sugg,  WUUam  B..  Jr. 

Orlmsley,  WUUam  A.,  SuUlvan,  WUllam  C. 

Jr.  awalm,  Bobby  L. 

Grove,  David  M.  Thomas,  Robert  E. 


Tlbbetts,  Van  R.  Walters.  Ray  A. 

Trusz.  Edward  J.  Watson.  WUUam  J. 

Verunac,  James  J.  Wilkle,  Noel  D. 

VUes,  Dorel  D.  WlUlams,  Frederick  B. 

Voyles,  Wesley  L. 

Lieutenant  Commander.  Dental  Corps 
Abeyta.  Edward  L.  Leonard.  Edward  P. 
Archer.  Jerald  J.  Longenecker,  Da\id 

Ashton,  Loye  A.  P. 

Badger,  Daniel  O-         Lorbeck,  James  C. 
Batenhorst.  Kenneth  Lowman.  Jack  V. 

F.  Lufkin.  John  C. 

BeU.  Walter  C.  Luhtala,  Jay  L. 

Blanch&rd,  Donald  G.,  Maastricht,  WUllam 

Jr.  H. 

Btoch.  George  A.  Mach,  Joaepb  S. 

Boles,  Michael  B.  MacPberson.  John  H. 

Bourgeois,  Aubrey  J..   Martin,  Lloyd  R. 

Jr.  Matson.  John  E. 

Bowen.  Lathe  L.  McCoy,  Richard  B. 

Branon,  Anthony  W.,  McMahoo.  Joaeph  P. 

Jr.  Mohr.  Ricnard  W. 

BrazU,  Robert  W.  Nleaar,  George  P. 

Bumgardner.  WUlle  AOldneld.  Ronald  E. 
Calder,  David  R.  Pedrlck,  George  R. 

CalUhan,  Michael  D.    Pteroe,  Gerald  L. 
Canal,  John  W.  Poe,  Gerald  S. 

Carroll.  Peter  B.  Poldmore,  Sam  J. 

Cassldy,  Robert  E.        Pocen,  Matthew  J. 
Cervera.  George  A.,  Jr.Rackley,  Otis  D.,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Leonard  P..  Regan.  Paul  F. 

Jr.  RuaseU,  Harold  L. 

Charbonneau,  PatU  C.S&bala.  Clyde  L. 
Clardello.  Carmen  A.,   Salmon,  Tliccnas  N. 

Jr.  Sawyer.  Herabei  Q., 

Clark.  George  E.  Jr. 

Cook.  Robert  C.  Schaberg,  Siegfried  J. 

Copeland,  Richard  A.  Scbnee.  Ralph  E 
Cottle,  Kenneth  L.       Schonbrun,  Robert 
Curtice,  Frederick  A.       G. 
Delaossa.  Arthur  D.      Sconyers,  Jimmy  R. 
Dlven.  Joel  O.  Sooralle.  Donald  L. 

Dupcak.  Joseph.  Jr.      Scott.  Ronald  W. 
Elsenburger,  Michael  Sharp.  Bobby  M. 

M.  Sky  berg.  RusseU  L. 

Ervm.  Melvln.  Jr.         Smith,  Cameron  M. 
Flynn,  Dennis  D.  Smith,  Carl  J. 

Glazer.  Sanford  A.        Stalb,  Douglas  B: 
Orlsham.  John  P.  Stefl,  Charles  T. 

Groat.  Jack  E.  Sugg,  Thomas  H. 

Oroff.  Ckirdon  B.  Thlbodeau,  Richard 

Hesby,  Richard  A.  A. 

Hodee.  Leonard  F.        Trlplett,  Robert  G. 
Holcomb,  John  B.         Vath,  Charles  R. 
Holroyd,  Samuel  V.      Walker.  Osoar  B. 
Hurst.  Thomas  L.         Watklns,  Owen  T. 
Huttuls,  Charles  S.      Wheetley,  Woodrow 
Jann,  Robert  C.  D. 

Johnston.  WUllam  C.  Whltlock,  Richard  P. 
Kawahora,  Charles       Wlckord,  Richard  W. 

M.  Wlttgow,  Walter  C. 

Kelly.  James  C.  Jr.  Jr. 

Kepley,  Benjamin  F.     Teager.  James  E. 
Lehman.  Paul  C.  Zotter,  Frank  E. 

Captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Allen,  CI eoB. 
Gumming.  WUUam  O., 

Jr. 

Commander.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Arns.  WUUam  E.  Jones.  PhlUp  E. 

Ball.  Ernest  A.  W.  Lans.  Jack  R. 

Becker.  David  E.  Long.  WUllam  L. 

Beckwlth .  Joan  M.         MiUcr.  Harry  P. 
Brandon,  Daniel  A         Myers.  John  D. 
Campbell.  Howard  B.    Nichols,  Lavem  E. 
Connery,  Horace  J.        Oleson.  RusseU  H. 
Dennis,  "J"  "U"  Pitolettl,  Angelo  R. 

Devlne.  Leonard  F.        Richardson.  James  W. 
Dletch,  Michael  M,,  Jr.  Riser.  Ellis  W. 
Felth,  Joseph  Roach.  Leon  M. 

George.  Robert  E.  Sanborn,  Warren  R. 

Gilbert.  Richard  8.        8<^affnar.  LesUs  J. 
Hartley.  Robert  L.,  Jr.  Scrimshaw,  Paul  W. 
Heath.  Jean  L.  Smith.  Robert  L. 

Hocksteln.  Edwin  S.      Smout,  Jay  C. 
Holston.  Charlss  A.        Steward.  Edgar  T. 
Hoover.  LUUan  P.  Turner,  David  H. 

Howard.  John  E.  Wagner.  Carl  M. 

Inman.  Elmer  E..  Jr.      Wetzel.  Orval  B. 
Janson,  Harold  J.  Wlmberly,  Clyde  O. 

Johnston,  James  F.       Woodman,  James  T. 
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Lirutenant  Commmier,  JfnUcal  Senile* 

CCTTJX 

Andereon.  Waller  C.     Jeaklns,  Lawrenoe  J.. 
Angelo,  Lewis  E.  Jr. 

BAldaur  George  W.      Jobnfion,  Jimmle  H. 
BerUa.  Robert  E.  Kane.  George  P. 

Blake,  John  P.  Kemp.  Jamea  K. 

Blankenshlp,  WUllam  Kessler.  Kaymond  B. 

cri—,..     tllllllainn    TT 


Bolton,  Richard  B 
Bowden.  Ronald  R. 


King.  WUllam  U. 
Kovarlk.  Clifford  V. 
Krollman.  Richard  W. 


Bowdreu.  Laurence  P.  Lakey,  I>ean  E 


Brldeau.  Donald  J 
Brown,  Charles  R. 
Brugman.  Arthur  P 


Lanier.  Bobby  M. 

Law,  Malcolm  K. 
Lawson.  Donald  R. 


Bryant,  Eugene  M..  Jr.  Leadford.  WUllam  M. 


easier.  Wlllred  I 
Chastaln.  Howard  T. 
Chlpman.  Albion  P. 
CoUler.  Patrick  J. 
Comfort.  Gerald  O., 

St. 
Condon.  Earl  N. 
Corder,  James  E. 
Correll,  Joseph  M. 
Crodick.  WUllam  J. 
Dewltt.  James  E. 
Diets,  Bruce  J. 
Dunham,  Chester  J. 

Jr. 
ElfBtrom,  B«r8«r  SL, 

Jr. 
EllU,  Glenn  M. 
Ervhln,  Richard  E 
Fallers,  Harry  R..  Jr 
Panning.  Oraydon  E. 


Lecas.  Kenneth  B. 
Litiner,  Henry  D. 
Livingston,  Donald  K. 
MadiBon,  Howard  D. 
Martin.  Douglas  M. 
McDermott.  Roland  W 
McPee.  Cbarlei  A. 
Millard.  George  W. 
Moore.  Cliarles  J. 
MtUUnix,  Chloe  A. 
Mulvey.  Joseph  R- 
Nourlgat.  Earl  R. 
Pearce.  Charles  J. 
Peckenpaugh. 
Normand  L. 
Pelletler.  Louis  E. 
Robinson.  Jack  V. 
Rucker.  Thomas  J. 
Shedlosky,  Albert  F. 
Smith.  Fred  E, 


Francis.  Raymond  D.    Smith.  Robert  W. 
Freeman.  Benjamin  C.  Sowers.  Hubert  B.,  Jr. 
French.  James  A..  Jr.    Spiegler.  Joel  B. 


Gobbel.  Henry  D 
Gonsalves.  John  H. 
Ooodson,  James  E. 
Hassey,  Jasper  T. 
Hatch,  Emery  J. 
Heaton.  Barley  L 
Hodges.  Richard  C 
Hoover,  Donald  E 


Rourlhan,  Catherine    White.  Robert  L. 

P. 
Hussey,  Theodore  A. 


Stephens,  Bobby  L. 
Surlace,  Robert  L. 
Swlndall.  Victor  A, 
Tandy,  Roy  W,  Jr. 
Thompson.  James  C. 
Webb.  Laurence  H. 
Weidner,  Wilfred  L. 
Wherry.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 


White.  Sheldon  A, 
Woodard.  Charlene  J. 


Captain,  Kurae  Corps 
OoUlne,  Jeannette  Uentzer.  Romalne  M. 
Conrad,  Arllne  C.  Murray.  Ellrabeth  M. 
Duerk.  Alene  B.  Bchmld.  PauUne  W. 

Peeney,  Elizabeth         SnUth.  Marcella  E. 
Kovacevlch.  Mary  T.  Smoker.  Sue  B. 
Magulre.  Eleanor  J.      SuUlvan.  Aline  B. 

Commander.  Nurse  Corps 
Barnes.  Annabelle        Hockenberger 


Belesoe,  CaUope  M. 
Benedict,  Marian  M. 
Bernstein,  Barbara 

B. 
Brooks.  Ruby  M. 
Burcb.  Mary  C. 
Coplc.   Kathryn   M. 
Cowden.  anora  J. 
Crockett,  Mary  R- 
Daleslo,  Dorothy  A. 
Daniels.  Marvelle  L. 
Davis,   Jean   E. 
DeMarco,  Evelyn  M. 
Donoghue,  Uargarst 

C. 
Durkln,  VertHilca  A, 
Easter,   Mary   R. 
Penn.  Bemloe  B. 
Ferguson.  Miriam 

"M" 
Fine,  Rachel  A. 
Finn.  Celine  A. 
Fogarty.   Anna  L. 
Foley,  AUcla  M. 
Fudala,  Adeline  R. 
Furmanchlk,  Helen 

L 
GormlBSi.  Sophia  H. 
Graves,  EUen  O. 
Halverson.  Ruth  E. 
B^p.  NeUle  U 


Charlotte  E. 
Booker.  Doris  B. 
Howard,  Katherlne 

A. 

Jakshe.  Xxnilse  F> 
Kelcec.  Caroline  A. 
Kublcz.  Ann  R. 
Lanaghan.  Harriett  M. 
Lawrence,  Opal  M. 
Lewis,  Betty  J. 
Uvlrrie.  Althea  A. 
Lux.  Virginia  C. 
Macdonald.  Patricia  H. 
Uacba,  Bdlth  U. 
Madaen.  Gladys 
Maim.  Shirley  J. 
Maynard.  Mary  E. 
Merrltt.  LoU  C. 
Miller.  Shirley  A. 
Morris,  Thekla  W. 
Muhlenfeld,  Loretta  T. 
Murphy.  Lorraine  M- 
Murphy.  Loretta  M. 
Nagy.  Bettye  G. 
O'Barto.  Waldena 
Pampush,  Ruth  Q. 
Perlow.  Marlon  R. 
Peterson,  Lee 
Pfeffer.  EUsabeth  M. 
Proto.  Theresa  M. 
Redgate.  Janet  M- 


Roblnaon,  Libia  G.        Sheridan,  Anne  M 
Ruppert.  Margaret  R.    Sherman.  Miriam  C. 
Sauer,  Mary  A.  Simmons.  Harriet  A. 

Schlosser.  Joan  M.         Spencer.  Lelah  E. 
Shea,  Claire  M.  Stewart.  Mary  G. 

Shea.  Frances  T.  Wilson.  Katherlne 

Shelton.  Waunle  L. 

Ltetxtenont  Commander,  Surse  Corps 
Agnev.  LynneU  A.         Lukacs,  Mary  C. 
Allen.  Janet  N.  Lundqulst.  Nancy  L. 

Anderson.  Dolores  E.    Lynch.  Marie  A. 
Arthur  Margaret  J.      Lyons.  Barbara  A. 
Bailey   Ida  B.  Masters.  Eleanor  M. 

Baker.  Mary  E.  Matuszewskl.  Barbara 

Barcott,  Joann  L  R- 

Barry.  Margaret  B.        McNalr,  Joan  A. 
BlzzeUc   Johnnie  E.      Meehan.  Mary  K. 
Brass   Beverly  J.  Morandl,  Virginia  D. 

Bresnahon,  Joan  C.       Nehr.  BosaUe  R. 
BroulUctte.  Marie  J.  E.  Nelson.  Martjean  V. 
Bushley,  Nancy  L.        O'NeUl.  Elizabeth 
Bynum.  Joan  C.  Oroflno.  Gloria  A. 

Calloway.  Emily  F.        Ottoeon.  Joan 
Carroll.  Ann  T.  Peters.  Edna  L. 

Chute  Judith  R.  Purdy,  Claire  B. 

Clayton.  Irish  B.  Reiner.  Joan 

Climan.  ClBUdette  C    RoUlns.  Jean  C. 
Cope,  Patricia  A.  Rosford,  Barbara  C. 

Cnimpton,  Frances  L  Ross.  Stella  A. 
DeOeorge,  Augusta  E.   Sasser.  Georglarene 
Dudley.  JuUq  B.  Scherer.  Carolyn  E. 

Durupt,  Monica  V.        Schrock.  Doris  M. 
Edwards.  Karen  E.  C.   Scott.  Janet 
EsteU.  Mary  E  Shaffer.  Bcrnardlne  L. 

FlUmorc.  Elizabeth  J.  Slfllng,  Doris  B. 
Flnkle.  Nancy  C.  Southworth.  Jean  E. 

Prates.  Virginia  M.        Spellman,  Georgia  E. 
Geary,  Betty  L.  Staudenraus,  Dolores 

Green   Bonnie  J.  M. 

Hall,  Mary  P.  Stelzer,  Kathleen 

Hines   Alyce  M.  Stewart.  Nicola  J. 

Hogg.  Pegsy  L.  Stone.  Patricia  A. 

Hudson.  Marilyn  R.       Stuart,  Irene  M. 
Jennett.  Jo  A.  SuUlvan,  Bllnor  M. 

Johnson.  Mildred  E.      Swanson.  Joan  P- 
Kelly,  Joemn  P.  Swetonic,  Majorle  A. 

KeUy.  Margy  8.  Thomas.  ShlrUe  T. 

Kelly.  Mary  Uebel.  Donna  J. 

Kendall,  Kathleen  M.  Ueblacker.  Martha  M. 
Klely.  Sally  A.  Warner.  Psincla  A. 

Klaetke,  Irma  B.  Watson,  Beverly  A. 

Koester.  Helen  M.  Weldt,  Bew  P..  H 

LaPolnte.  Carol  J.  WUhelmy.  Catherine 

Ledgerwood,  Mary  C.       M. 
Leuenberger.  Patricia  Wohlgemuth.  Janet  c 

I.  Toung.  Mary  L. 

Link.  Laveta  P.  Zataarlny,  Tanya 

Locbtc.  Rose  M. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  UB. 
Navy,  for  temportxy  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


Armstrong,  Carl  Andrew,  Jr. 
Aulls.  John  Grlswold. 
BarUett,  Jack  Wallace. 
Bentley.  WUliam  Sttirgea. 
Berry,  Wayne  Harold. 
Blackford,  James  Michael. 
Blaylock.  James  Donald. 
Bolshazy.  Robert  Stephen. 
Braltsch.  Ted  Alan. 
Bransford,  Charles  Duane, 
Brown.  David  WUUam. 
Bruder.  Paul  Theodore. 
CampbeU,  Paul  Ernest. 
Cannon,  James  Robert. 
Chandler,  Donald  Ray. 
Chappel,  Wendell  Lao. 
Cbegash,  Thomas  John. 
Coleman,  Loren  Marion. 
Comejo,  Hector. 
Davis.  Gary  Thayne. 
Dould.  PhUlp  Edward. 
Duny,  Mar^haU  Sol. 
Ebersole.  Richard  Wilson. 
Edgerton.  Owen  I^ee. 
Finley.  Clemeth  Wallace. 
Foskey,  Leslie  Thomas. 
Hanson.  Eugene  Charles. 


HarreU.  James  Howard. 
Haws.  Virtus  Paul,  Jr. 
Bayes.  Elbert  Charuand. 
Bess,  Stuart  AUan. 
Iczkowskl,  Marcel  Dennis. 
Ishmael.Rex  Harlan. 
Kelley.  Charles  Anderson. 
Kern.  Monte  James. 
Knodle.  Edward  Maurice. 
lAnerie.  George  Ray. 
Legg.  Robert  PauL 
Lekvold,  WUllam  Dean. 
Marks.  Richard  Charles 
McCarty,  James  Edwin.  Jr. 
McClannahan.  William  Matthew,  Jr. 
McKlnney,  Arthur  Paul 
ICeSlnsle,  Louis  Eugene 
Meaney,  Maxulce  Terrance 
Merkel,  Frederick  Joseph 
MlUer.  Fenton  Crockett,  Jr. 
Mock.  Leonard  Ralph 
Montgomery,  Charles  Ernest 
Mooers.  Robert  Louis 
Moyer,  Kenneth  Edwin,  Jr. 
New.  James  Oaudell 
Norvell.  Robert  Dayton 
Ohnemus.  Francis  WUUam 
Olen.  ador  Roger 
Panas,  Bruce  Richard 
Parker,  Cloyd  Joseph 
Pelphrey,  Jamea  Henry 
Prlgmore,  Blarvln  Earnest 
Pulvermacher,  Harold  Edward 
Rayno.  Robert  Henry 
Reed.  Paul  John 
Roberson,  Walter  Edward 
Rush.  Elvla  Dale 
Russnogle.  Robert  Lewis 
Sessions.  Nathan  Mansfield 
Shaffer,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Shannon,  Albert  Francis 
Slxsmlth.  Howard  Thomas,  Jr. 
Smith.  Jerauld  Homer 
Snyder.  James  Edward 
Solmen.  James  David 
Springfield.  Robert  Lynn 
Stem^e,  Todd  Ralph 
Stovall,  Gary  Hudson 
Stntton,  WtUlam  Frederick 
Taylor.  Robert  Beck 
Thomas.  I>ennis  MeiriU 
Truran,  Paul  Frederick.  Jr. 
Tyndall.  John  Bard 
Waldroupe,  Derrel  Uee 
Wenrlck,  David  Lowell 
White,  Daniel  Ellsworth 
Wigle.  Earl  Clinton 
Windham,  George  Scott 
Wooldrtdge.  Robert  Landon 
Tates,  Harold.  Jr. 

HTTRSa  COKPS 

Caruso,  Teresa 

UIIPRiT   OOSPS 

Ader.  James  AUen.  Jr. 
Aljoe,  Daniel  WlUiam, 
Allen.  Randan  Clark. 
Anderson.  Wayne  Eugene. 
Angus.  William  Arthur.  HL 
Averett,  Gary  Lynn. 
Baggett,  Terry  Max.  Jr. 
Baker.  Blchard  Buzl. 
Banks,  John  Wesley. 
Bassl.  FeUx  Joseph. 
Battey  Maurice  Wayne. 
Becker.  Christopher  Santana. 
Bedell.  WUllam  Jackson. 
Bello.  John  Joseph. 
Benson,  John  Bo  ward. 

Bergman,  Gerald  Vernon. 

Bernichon.  Clay  Edward. 

Berthy,  LesUe  Charlea. 

Brawley.  Patrick  WUllam. 

Bristol.  Roger  WllUs. 

Bum,  Richard  Hunt. 

Chastaln.  William  Wirt. 

Chestnut,  James  Ellis. 

Oole.  Barry  WUllam. 

Couture.  Joseph  Albert. 

Crouch .  Michael  Avery. 

Culver.  Joseph  Ernest. 

Ounnlngham.  Thomas  Andmr. 
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Cunningham.  Lawrence  MlchanX. 
Oashlell.  Robert  Q«orge. 
Davenpun,  BUI  Trammel).  Jr. 

Daymoni.  Thomas  Norman. 
DennlEon.  Daniel  Herbert.  Jr. 
Doares.  Michael  Gray. 
Drewes.  Waireu  John. 
Drum.  Eugene  Robert. 
I>unar,  Andrew  James. 
Dunn.  Chrlsiopher  Anderson. 
Dunnavant,  David  EarL 
Dyer.  Raymond  Wayne. 
Edwards.  James  Richard. 
Enders.  Robert  James. 
Erlkson.  Robert  Warren. 
Par.  Robert  Arthur. 
Faricaf.  James  Anthony. 
Paussner.  Robert  Eugene. 
Pinefrock.  Carl  Oeorge. 
Fitzgerald.  Kenneth  Wayne. 
Pox.  Robert  Edward. 
Frank.  Bernard  Clarence. 
OUl.  NewlOD  Gregg. 
Greer.  James  Nelson. 
GuUck.ljUbert  Glenn. 
Hager.  Hampton  Croeon.  Jr. 
Hand.  Edward  Francis. 
Hanim.  John  Paul. 
Harr.  David  James. 
Harty.  James  Patrick. 
Hays:ett.  Rxierlck  Jamee. 
Healv.  Stephen  James. 
Hennlnger,  Ernest  Henry. 
Hickman,  William  Allen. 
H  JfTner.  Thomas  Alan, 
luojye.  Ciinton  Wayne. 
Johnson,  Delmont  Soott. 
Johnston.  Richard  Earl. 
June.  Michael  Anthony. 
KaUal.  P:itr!ck  Joseph. 
Kelly.  Thomas  Andrew. 
KeaaelrlDit.  Sreven  Dale. 
KUpatrlck.  James  Angalo. 
Krogh.  Leslie  Allen. 
Kuhn,  Thomas  Richard. 
Lake.  Roger  Allan. 
Lea.  Gary  Raymond. 
Lee.  Burton  Jack. 
Lewis,  Albert  Bilchael. 
Lewis,  Robert  Glenn. 
Unsley,  William  Pranda. 
Luhr.  Monte  Keith. 
Madden.  John  Eugene. 

Malone,  John  Murray. 
Mason.  Charles  Roger. 
Ma»on.  Rlc±iard  Henry. 

McrConnell.  John  Nomun. 

McGee.  Carl  Edwin. 

McNeil,  Donald  Calrln. 

McNutt,  Jerry  Wayne. 

Medford,  PaiU  Nathaniel. 

Miller.  Kenneth  Ray. 

Moeer,  Daniel  Earl.  Jr. 

Mulva,  James  Joseph.  Jr. 

Neeb.  John  OUcher. 

Nemetb.  John  WUllam 

Nlerman,  WUllam  Charles. 

Nunley.  Jack  Bruce. 

Obsnnan.  Marvin  Dean. 

Odaohowskl.  Edward  Jobn,  Jr. 

Oneal,  Floyd  Wendell. 

Overhouse,  John  David. 

Parker,  Thomas  Lee. 

Parklna.  James  McArtbnr. 

Poole.  Francis  Xavler. 

Pretulak.  Donald  Theo<Iar«. 

Piurdy.  Robert  Lawrence. 

Rains,  David  Marlln. 

RamelU,  Daniel  Steven,  m. 

Raudabauch,  John  Nell. 

Reeder.  John  Frederick,  Jr. 

Richmond.  Robert  Heston. 

Rtddick.  Gordon  Mather.  Jr. 

Rucka.  Edward  Timothy. 

Ruckman,  Hugh  Bennett,  m. 

Russell.  Robert  DurreU,  Jr. 

Ryan.  James  Arthur. 

Saraclno,  Hugh  Frauds. 

Schrum.  Richard  Ward. 

Sewall.  Frank  Batee. 

Sfara,  Joseph  Anthony. 
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Shapack,  Arnold  Robert. 
Shepherd,  Robert  Myrlck.  Jr. 
Shernian.  Arthur  Eber. 
Shorter,  James  Russell,  JT. 
Squires,  Robert  Roy. 
Stack,  Joseph  Charles,  Jr. 
Stapp,  Fred  Trigg,  Jr. 
Straight.  Ronald  Lee. 
Studders.  James  Philip. 
Stuedemann.  Richard  Orrln. 
Sullivan.  Reed  Alvord. 
Tanner,  Stephen.  Alan. 
Taylor  Charles  Floyd.  Jr. 
Taylor,  Joseph  Zachary,  Jr. 
Thelas,  Glrard  Paul. 
Thompson.  Edward  Earl. 
Thomson.  James  Edward. 
Trlche,  Ernest  Joseph.  IIL 
Upchurch.  David  Emeraon. 
Vance.  Michael  Gordon. 
Vetilewald.  Vemey  VlrgU. 
Tlrtu*.  Richard  William. 
Vroman.  Richard  Donald,  Jr. 
Watson.  David  Stewart,  n. 
Webber,  Bernard  Allen. 
Toungman,  Grant  Hughes. 
Zeller,  Robert  WlUlam.  m. 

cim,  XNCINEZB  coaps 
Anderson.  Edward  Leon. 
Andrews,  James  Marshall,  Jr. 
Barrett.  Gerard  Jude. 
Bartlett.  James  Vincent.  Jr. 
BelHfronto.  Robert  Louis. 
Casey.  George  Edward,  Jr. 
Chriftopher.  Charles  David. 
Copeland.  Robert  Rich. 
Corrlgan.  Phillip  O«on*. 
Dalley,  David  Leroy. 
Deacon,  Brian  Richard. 
Elsenhardt.  Paul. 
Elliott.  Robert  Edward,  m. 
Emlson,  Gerald  Andrews. 
Funk.  Richard  Bradley. 
Gallea.  Kevin  Paul. 
Goepfert.  Eric  Richard. 
Gunn.  Thomas  Edward. 
Holland.  George  WllU&m. 
Hurnagel.  Karl  Richard. 
Hughes.  John  David. 
Jchannesmeyer.  Charles  Alan. 
Kannegleaer.  Andrew  Anthony. 
Keith.  Donald  Rae. 
Kovftldk.  James  Patrick. 
Marshall,  Peter  Wayne. 
Messick,  Frederick  Smith.  Jr. 
Mlckelson,  James  Edward. 
Miller.  Ronald  Lee. 
O'Brien.  Robert  Gerald. 
Rampe,  Thooua  Baymaod. 
Bunsvold.  James  MlchaeL 
Schramer,  Mathias  Charles,  IZL 
aiioldera,  Michael  Verne. 
Spencer.  Sidney  Thomas. 
Steams,  Carl  David. 
Stevens.  David  Lawrence. 
Stevenson.  Herbert  Soott. 
Webb.  Richard  David. 

The  following  wmwmi  officers  of  tb*  TJ£. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  Ubm  grttde 
of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualtfoa- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abeleln,  Herman  Carl. 

Adler.  Robert  Earl. 

Agnew.  Richard  Scott. 

Andenon,  Stanley  Joseph. 

AngUm,  Daniel  Francis,  Jr. 

Ashmore,  Jackie  King. 

Ashurst,  Albert  Joseph. 

Ayres,  William  Harvey.  Jr. 

Backstrom.  Robert  Irving. 

Bakke.  Harlan  James. 

Barkalow.  Gerald  Hyde. 

Barker,  Harold  Drake. 

Bamette,  Curtu  Levon. 

Barrlneau,  Edwin. 

Barron.  Joseph  Michael. 

Barunas.  Oeorge  Aloyslus,  Jr. 

Bauer.  Edward  Clark. 

Beaaley.  James  Wiley. 


Beitzer,  Francis  Joseph. 
Benton.  Hugh  Arthur. 
Bergstrom,  Jaznes  Howard. 
Berthler,  Nell  Eugene. 
Block.  Peter  Pltzglbbon. 
Bohannan,  William  Louis. 
Borgstrom,  Charles  Olaf.  Jr. 
Boston,  Leo. 
Bowen.  Jack  Wlnnree. 
Bowervox,  Earl  Charles,  Jr. 
Branch.  Alvln  Deon. 
Bree,  John  Henry. 
Brick,  John  Henderer. 
Brown,  Peter  Gregory. 
Bryan,  Gordon  Redman,  Jr. 
Buck,  Roger  Leonard. 
Burden.  James  Dineen. 
Burkhalter.  Edward  Allen,  Jr. 
Burt,  Alexander  Roy,  Jr. 
Burton.  Herbert  Oran. 
Bush,  Charles  Leroy. 
Butts,  John  Lewis. 
Byron.  John  Bryan. 
Caldwell.  Ronald  Harry. 
Canaan,  Gerald  Clyde. 
Carlker,  Jess  Lee,  Jr. 
Carlus,  Robert  WllheUn. 
Carlson.  Burford  Arlen. 

Carr,W!lllam  Kelly. 

Carter,  Edward  Walter,  nX. 

Cassilly.  Frank  Rodes. 

Cawley.  Thomas  Joseph. 

Chewnlng,  Robert  Wills. 

Choyce.  Charles  Van. 

Christenson.  Donald  Allen. 

Church,  Clifford  Ellison,  Jr. 

Church,  George  Andrew. 

Clark.  Wyndham  Stokes,  Jr. 

Cochran,  James  Alexander. 

Cole.  Charles  Wesley. 

Colenda,  Herbert  Pentrlsa. 

Colvln.  Robert  Doyle. 

Conlon.  Frank  Stevenson. 

Cooney,  David  Martin. 

Cooper.  Carleton  Robert. 

Cooper,  David  Lawson. 

Crawley.  Don  Edward. 

Cross,  Daniel  Frank. 

Crow,  Edwin  Monroe. 

Davey,  Richard  Byrd. 

Davidson,  Richard  Sterllnc. 

Davis.  Henry  Jefferson,  Jr. 

Davis.  Michael  Chase. 

Day,  Lawrence  Calvin. 

Demers,  William  Henry.  II. 

Dewltt,  Duane  Darrell. 

Dlttmar,  Louis  Clinton. 

Doak.  Samuel  La  wall. 

Dodd,  Robert  Lee. 

Draddy,  John  Mangln. 

Driscoll,  Jerome  Maher. 

Duke.  Marvin  Leonard- 
Dunn.  Robert  Francis. 

Dunning.  Frederick  Samuel.  Jr. 

Dwyer.  Laurence  Albert. 

Easterllng,  Crawford  Alan. 

Eckert.  Richard  Holvey. 

Eckstein.  John  Richard. 

Edwards.  Frederick  Andrews,  Jr. 

Elfelt,  James  Sidle. 

Elllnghausen,  Walter  Adsmond,  JT. 

Einott,  James  Donald 

Ellison,  David  Joe 

Farrell,  John  Roger 

Feagln,  Frederick  King 

Pelt.  Harry  Hartman,  Jr. 

Fellowes,  Frederick  Oale,  Jr. 

Pttzpatrlck.  Joseph  Anthony 

Foley.  Sylvester  Robert.  Jr. 

Forsyth.  Robert  Joseph 

Foster.  James  Richard 

Pox.  Albert  Daniel 

Fox.  Richard  Thornton 

Franklin.  BUly  Dean 

Prlc-sen.  Edwin  J. 

Frudden.  Mark  Perrln 

Fuller,  Robert  Byron 

Gardner.  Richard  Gamer 

Gardner,  Richmond 

Oeita,  Kenneth  Lloyd 

Gercken,  Otto  Edward 
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Gilchrist.  Jobn  Poster,  n 

Gillespie,  Charles  Rodgers.  Jr. 

Gold  beck.  Lewis  Henry.  Jr. 

Goldman,  Howard  Allen 

Gottschalk,  Arthur  William.  Jr. 

Goulds.  Ralph  John 

Gray.  Walter  Scott,  m 

Green.  John  Neal 

Green,  Richard  Wayne 

Qrltnn.  Jack  Ross 

Grlgg.  WUllam  Hunter 

Orosvenor,  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Grunwald,  Edward  Albert. 

Gumey,  Charles  Edwin,  in 

Gorney.  Sumner 

Haff.  William  Burton 

Hall,  Berkeley  Wells 

Halleland,  Henry  Uoyd 

Halleti.  Edward  Reveley 

Hamer,  Robert  Reginald.  Jr. 

Hardgrave,  James  Barton 

Hart.  Stephen  Leo 

Hart,  William  Daniel 

HarteU.  Ronald  Dale 

Hayes,  James  Thomas 

Helgl.  John  Theodore.  Jr. 

Herbig.  Henry  Frank 

Hemdon.  William  James.  Jr. 

Hlbson.  Leo  Anthony,  Jr. 

Hlgginboiham.  Leonard  Howard 

Hill.  James  Ccl^on 

Htnes.  Gulmer  Augustus,  Jr. 

Hoffman.  Robert  Dale 

Holstra.  Edward  Jacob 

Holcomb,  M.  Staser 

Holt,  Robert  Edwin 

Hoover.  Richard  Martin 

Huth.  Ralph  Lee 

Inman.  Bobby  Ray 

Ismay.  Arthur  Peter 

Jansen.  Alan  Lester 

Jennings,  Jobn  Staff 

Jensen.  Wayne  Leroy 

Jermann,  Donald  Robert 

Jett,  WUllam  Starke.  HI 

Johnson.  Joseph  Jefferson 

Johnson,  Richard  Charles 

Johnson,  Robert  Whitman. 

Johnson,  Wtllard  Edward. 

Jones,  Ray  Paul. 

Jones.  Stanley  Washburn. 

Jordan,  Watt  William,  Jr. 

Kanu-ad.  Joseph  George 

Kaune,  James  Edward 

Keacb,  Donald  Leigh 

Kelsey.  Robert  Lee. 

Kennedy,  James  Roger,  Jr. 

Ketchmark,  GUee  Jerome. 

Kldd.  Owen  Austin. 

Kinnebrew,  Thomas  Blchard. 

Kinsley.  Etonald  Taylor. 

Klrksey.  Robert  Edward. 

Klett,  Oeorge  Jacob. 

Kollmorgen.  Leland  Stanford. 

Krantzman.  Harry  Morria. 

Lacy,  James  Ernest. ^\^ 

Larry.  Walter  CharlesS* 

Lasell,  Max  Henry,     y/ 

Lasley,  William  Ward. 

Lautermllch.  Paul  Anthony,  Jr. 

Lawrence.  Gregory  Edson.  jr. 

Lawrence,  WUllam  Porter. 

Lechlelter.  Mark  Bernard,  Jr. 

Ledew,  Thomas  Albert, 

Lels,  Alfred  Charles. 

Lemmon.  VlrgU  Joeeph. 

Lester,  Louis  Rhea.  Jr. 

Leue.  David  Ernest. 

Lewis.  James  Richard. 

Llbey,  John  Davis, 

Lockwood,  Harold  Raymond. 

Longhl,  William  John. 

Loux,  Raymond  Eugene. 

Lovelace.  Robert  Henry. 

Loyd.  Rupert  Hare. 

Luskin.  Arthur  Oe«^. 

ICacDowell,  Charles  Robert. 

Malce.  Lee,  Jr. 

Malan.  Max  Edward. 

Malloy.  Jobn  Edward. 
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Malone.  Thomas  Lc^an.  Jr. 
Manning,  Richard  Thomas. 
Martin,  Richard  WUllam. 
Martin.  WUUam  Klnne. 
Massa,  Emlddio. 
Maxwell,  Daryl  OrvUle. 
MazzoUnt.  John  Andrew. 
McAnulty,  David  John. 
McArthur.  John  Chester. 
McArthy.  Richard  Leland. 
McClaln,  Klrby  Larue  lU. 
McCormlck,  Daniel  GUbert  IH. 
McDonough,  WUllam  Drtalane,  Jr. 
McGlohn.  Robin  HoUle.  Jr. 
McOulre,  Orvtne  WendeU. 
McKellar,  Edwin  Daniel.  Jr. 
McSnlght  Jesse  Eddie,  Jr. 
McNaUy,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
MoNemey,  James  Francis. 
tCcQoeston,  Jack  Edward. 
McQuUIin,  John  Parker. 
Mealy,  Daniel  Nelson. 
Meeks,  Robert  Benjamin. 
Merchant,  Paul  Glenn. 
Metcalf,  Joseph,  m. 
Mlale,  Robert  Eugene. 
Miguel,  Theodore.  Jr. 
Miller,  Richard  Archibald. 
Mlnnlgerrode,  John  Herrltage  'Brj%. 
MltcheU,  Joe  Cephus. 
Montague,  Lloyd  Lee. 
Morris.  Robert  Gaatln. 
Motintford.  Edward  Joseph. 
Morrlssey,  John  Noel. 
Mow.  Douglaa  Farrla. 
Muck.  Floyd  Robert. 
Mull,  Charles  Leroy,  n. 
Murphy.  Prank  M.,  Jr. 
Murray.  Douglas  Vrooman. 
Muto,  Charles  John. 
Neander.  Stanley  Brown. 
Nolan,  Joseph  Dunstan. 
Nordan,  EmUe  Earl. 

Norton,  Curtis  Ralph-  Jr. 

Nunneley,  John  Kerwin. 

Nunneley.  James  Kenneth. 

Nyce,  William  Edward. 

Odrain,  John  Edward. 

0*Hara,  Jack  FrankUn. 

Orem.  John  Bohannon,  Jr. 

Ostrand,  AUen  Eugean. 

OToole,  Kevin  James. 

Oxbum.  Forrest  CUne,  Jr. 

Palmer.  Gary  Hall. 

Parrtsh,  WUUam  Isaac. 

Patilk,  Joseph  McDonald. 

Peterson,  Richard  Eugene. 

Pettlgrew,  Raymond  Arthur. 

Pezzel,  Engelbert  George. 

Phillips.  Alan  Randolph. 

PhlUlps.  Charles  Thomas. 

Plralno,  Daniel. 

Platte.  WUUam  Allan. 

PoweU,  James  Richard,  Jr. 

Pride.  Alfred  Morine. 

Profllet,  Leo  Twytnan. 

Puccini.  Joseph  Elmer,  Jr 

Putnam.  Charles  Lancaster. 

Qulgley.  Donovan  Bernard. 

Qulnn.  Jack  Quentln. 

Radcllfle.  Roderick  Thooiae. 

Radja.  James  Eugene. 

Ramsey.  WUUam  Edward. 

Rasmuasen.  Robert  Leonard. 

Redman.  James  Richard. 

Reed,  Robert  Kendail. 

Began.  WUllam  Baud. 

Bentz,  Prank  Leslie.  Jr. 

Replogle,  Thomas  Harvey. 

Beeek,  Lawrence  Harmon. 

Reynolds,  Kenneth  Clay. 

Richard.  Jackson  Bethune. 

Robinson.  Robert  Bruce. 

Rockwell.  Richard  Fredertck. 

Rockwood.  Jerred  Rushton. 
Roth,  FrankUn  Herold. 

Bough.  Jlmmle  Lynn. 
Rowden.  WlUlam  Henry. 

Bowley.  Reginald  Charles. 
Buble.  Byron  Crabba. 
Buss,  Jack  Eldea. 


Rutherford,  Ralph  BaUUe. 
Rutledge.  Howard  Elmer. 
Ryan,  John  James,  Jr. 
Sagerholm.  James  Alvln. 
SaUn,  Robert  Sven- 
Sample,  Richard  John. 
Sarosdy,  Louis  Robert 
SaUler,  Donald  Charles 
Scbenker,  Marvin  Leonard. 
Schlank.  John  James.  Jr. 
Schneider.  Arthur  Frederlclt. 
SchuUer.  Gordon  Joeeph. 
Bchulte.  Richard  Joseph. 
Schultz.  MUton  John.  Jr. 
Schwartz,  Sheldon  Omar. 
Scbwarz,  Ira  Norton. 
Scribner,  Henry  Irving.  Jr. 
Seay,  Wesley  Herman,  Jr. 
Self,  WlUlam  Henry  Cowles. 
Seymour,  Ernest  Richard. 
Shafer,  Walter  Richard. 
Shaffer.  Guy  Henry  Baskervllle. 
Shannon.  Rlckard  WUUam. 
Shaughnsfisy.  WUllam  David. 
Shaver,  Prank  Trenton. 
Sherman,  Peter  Woodbury. 
Sherman.  Thomas  Hanson,  Jr. 
Shrine.  Bertram,  Jr. 
Simmons,  Robert  Raymond. 
Small,  Robert  Holdermann. 
Smedberg.  WUUam  Renwlck,  IV. 
Smith.  Carol  Castleman,  Jr. 
Smith,  Thomas  Mitchell. 
Soraoco.  David  Louis. 
Spayde.  Keith  Crawford.  Jr. 
SpUler,  John  Herman.  Jr. 
Springer.  Boy  Martnor,  Jr. 
Stanley,  Richard  Mervln. 
Stewart.  Thomas  Phillip. 
Storelde,  Arthur  Julius. 
Strand,  Jobn  Alexander.  Jr. 
Stratmann,  Charles  Immanuel. 
StuU,  Donald. 
Sundt.  Wilbur  AUen. 
Surovlk.  George  Alfred. 
Swadener.  John  Richard. 
Swarrtrauber,  Sayre  Archie. 
Swenson.  Erick  Noak. 
Terrell.  Fred  WorreU,  Jr. 
Thamm,  Tom  Brobeck. 
Thomas,  Gerald  Eustla. 
Thomas,  John  Keith. 
Thomas,  Walter  Russell. 
TUlson.  John  GranvUle. 
Tomb.  Paul  David. 
Toy,  Frank  Brana. 
TuaoMlft.  Olytfe  Henry. 
TumbuU.  James  Robert. 
Tyson,  James  Jordan,  Jr. 
Underwood.  Leland  Jack. 
Utterback,  Paul  WUson. 

Vahaen.  Oaorge  Martin. 

Vankleeok.  Justin  Latng. 

Vanreeth.  Eugene  William. 
Wagnsr,  Robert  Henry. 

Wales,  John  Remson. 

WaUaoe,  Kenneth  Richard. 

Ward.  Thomas  Martin,  Jr. 

Warwick,  WUUam  Bertram. 

Watson,  Peter  James. 

Whaley.  WUUam  Semmas. 

White,  Steven  Angelo. 

Whitman,  Donald  Louis. 

Wigent.  Richard  Andrew. 

Wlkeen.  Donald  Bruce. 

WUber,  Walter  Eugene. 

Wilkinson,  Edward  Lewis. 

Wilkinson.  Joseph  Barbour,  Jr. 

WUUams,  AUen  Dean. 

WlUlams,  wmiam  Albert,  m. 

WUUXord,  James  Richard.  HI. 

Wlllson.  Donald  Merrttt. 

WUson,  Joeeph  WlUlam. 

WUson,  WUUam  Wellington. 

WUson.  Alexander  Blake. 

Wlnberg.  WUUam.  in. 

Wlnnefeld.  James  Alexander. 

Wood,  Lewis  Irvin. 

Woolcock,  Thomas  Edward. 

Wooidrldge  Edmund  Tyler,  Jr. 
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Wuethrlch.  Don  Lwm. 

ZactL&ri&s.  JeiTold  M&tth«w. 

2:elsel,  Richard  Stephen. 

Zoehrer.  Herb«rt  AlfrwL 

Comdr.  Muriel  J.  Lewis,  VS.  N»vy.  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  gr&da  of  cap- 
tain In  the  ime.  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  M&BntK  Coars 

The  foUowing-namcd  dlaabiut;  retired  offl- 
cer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
Uw: 

Stevens,  Arnold  T..  010-76-24,  USMC. 


September  li,  1970 

CX)NFIRMATION 
Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  September  14,  1970: 
National  Caxorr  Union  ADMtNisT»ATioN 
Herman  Nlckerson,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator   of    the   National   Credit   Union 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  A  UNIVER- 
SrrV— ADDRESS  BY  OTIS  SINOLE- 
TARY.  PRESIDENT.  UNIVERSITY 
OP  KENTUCKY 


HON.  MARLOW  W.  COOK 

or   KTKTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Sevtember  14.  1970 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  the  sage  comments  of  Dr.  Otis 
Singletary,  president  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  regarding  the  role  of  the 
university  in  today's  world.  Dr.  Single- 
tary is  serving  well  the  people  of  hla 
university  and  our  society  by  recognizing 
the  needs  of  both  as  fulfilled  through 
the  work  of  the  university.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  univer- 
sity under  the  leadership  of  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  such  wisdom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

IPtom  the  Chlcafp>  Tribune,  Sept.  6.  1970] 
On  thb  VKTxnx  or  a  UNirxBarTT 
<By  Otis  Singletary) 
(Not*-— M.-.  Singletary  la  president  of  the 
University  of  Itentucky.  This  la  an  excerpt 
from  a  speech  he  gave  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
UmversUy.) 

I  think  I  owe  It  to  you  to  make  clear  at 
the  outMC  two  basic  beliefs  that  I  bold.  The 
flrsc  of  these  beliefs  Is  that  our  conegea  and 
unlvercllles  are  vitally  important  to  thla 
society  and  to  the  Individuals  who  make  It  up. 
I  have  spent  nearly  35  years  of  my  life  on 
campus  as  a  student,  teacher,  and  more 
recently  administrator,  and  have  had  ample 
opportunity  lo  see  and  know  tbeae  institu- 
tions. Try  as  I  may,  I  am  unable  to  take 
seriously  any  projection  of  the  future  that 
assumes  a  world  in  which  demonstrated 
competence  and  trained  mtelltgence  will  not 
be  required. 

I  remain  convinced  that  education  has 
in  the  past  and  will  ic  the  foreseeable  future 
continue  to  he  the  uutrument  for  the  fullest 
development  of  human  potential.  As  bae  been 
observed  before,  the  university  is  not  a 
perfect  institution:  it  U  only  the  best  we 
have.  And  I  would  add.  It  deserves  better 
from  some  people  than  it  has  been  getting. 
Hopc  or  TH*  nrruH« 
My  second  admission  Is  that  I  truly  believe 
that  your  students,  and  the  thousands  of 
other  young  people  In  this  country  like  them, 
are  the  hope  of  the  future.  I  say  this  because 
I  believe  this  nation  has  a  future.  For  all  Its 
problems.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  lovely 
and  livable  of  all  nations;  and  for  all  our 
faults,  I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
Americans  are  basically  a  kind  and  generous 
and  decent  people:  Not  better — not  wtoht — 
not  freer  from  the  limitations  of  the  human 
conditions . 

Having  made  these  positions  clear,  let  me 
now  more  to  some  more  spedflc  comments 
about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Amer- 


ican university.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  not 
operated  emcluslvely  for  students — or  for 
faculty  members,  or  for  administrators,  or 
for  trustees,  or  for  aU  of  tbese,  lor  that 
matter. 

Historically  speaking,  they  have  been  cre- 
ated and  supported  by  our  society  to  perform 
certain  important  functions  for  the  common 
good  of  society.  This  is  the  larger  meaning 
of  the  term  "public  Interest"  as  It  applies  to 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

With  Bpeclflc  regard  to  students,  the  aca- 
demic community  has  a  dual  obUgnilon — to 
provide  sound  academic  and  Intellectual 
training  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
mature  and  ethical  persons  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  act  responsibly  and  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  humanity  of  others. 

A  college  or  university  Is  not  a  super- 
market whose  customers  are  always  right; 
nor  Is  it  a  retreat  dedicated  either  to  the 
pursuit  of  faculty  tranquility  or  to  student 
comfort  and  contentment  (there  are  larger 
and  better  appointed  rest  homes  and  recre- 
ation centers  located  elsewhere). 

It  Is  not  a  welfare  agency  or  an  arana 
where  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day  are 
confronted  and  solved  by  carefully  stock- 
piled experts.  It  Is  not  Just  the  larger  society 
in  microcosm.  It  Is  not  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  be  a  miniature  of  the  world  outside 
Ita  gates. 

A  BPCciAi.  pcmi>oax 
The  university  Is  a  special  purpose  rather 
than  a  general  purpose  community  and  what 
sets  it  apart  from  the  larger  society  is  Its 
particular  empbasts  upon  the  gathering, 
sharing  and  using  of  knowledge.  The  uni- 
versity is  a  place  where  scholarship  and 
teaching  In  the  learned  disciplines  is  a  pri- 
mary pursuit;  a  place  that  values  firuth. 
freedom,  relevance.  Individuality  and  re- 
sponsibility; a  place  where  "learning"  is  the 
bond  that  ail  share  in  common. 

The  university  Is  a  place  for  asking  oneself 
the  central  and  eternal  questions: 
Who  am  I? 

Whence  have  we  come  and  whither  may 
wego7 

What  kind  of  person  do  I  chooee  to  be? 
What   has   man   achieved   in   the  way  of 
truths  to  be  known  and  beauties  to  be  en- 
Joyed? 

I  know  of  no  place  where  questions  like 
these  are  examined  more  fully  and  more  seri- 
ously than  in  a  good  university. 

Our  universities  play  an  exceedingly  Im- 
portant role  in  our  society  by  providing  an 
"open  forum"  where  the  great  Issues  and 
Ideas  (Indeed,  the  controversies]  of  the  day 
can  be  publicly  debated  and  examined.  Uni- 
versities are  not  just  luxuries  in  which  so- 
cieties Indulge  themselves,  or  ornaments  with 
which  they  decorate  themselves  or  toolblns 
from  which  they  equip  themselves. 
roBT7«B  Foi  nxBATa 
Universities,  if  they  deserve  the  name  at 
all.  are  forums  m  which  intelligent,  con- 
cerned and  knowledgeable  men  and  wonten 
of  every  persuasion  can  and  do  debate  the 
most  important  Issues  there  are.  Static  so- 
cieties need  no  universities  at  oU;  "closed" 
societies  need  only  schools  for  technologists 
because  they  already  "know"  the  answers  to 
aa  the  vital  problema  of  valoa. 


But  the  more  "open"  a  society,  the  more 
desperately  it  nee<ls  Its  universities.  To  tboee 
who  would  close  or  drastically  alter  otir  uni- 
versities, I  have  these  words  of  caution. 

I  BSk  them  to  remember  that — 

Here  work  men  of  good  will  who  desire  a 
better  world. 

Here  truths  are  discovered. 

Here  lives  are  examined. 

Here  young  people  civilize  themselves. 

Here  lives  human  culture. 

Amlds:  all  the  soul-searching,  and  blame 
flxlng,  and  recriminations  of  our  time.  I 
would  remind  you  that  we.  as  a  people,  have 
never  been  more  pro^erous.  or  for  that 
matter,  more  generous  with  our  prosperity: 
we  have  never  been  more  concerned  than  we 
are  today  about  education,  or  social  Justice, 
or  civil  rights. 

We  have  never  been  more  engaged  In  try- 
ing to  bring  some  kind  of  decency  and  order 
into  a  world  desperately  In  need  of  decency 
aiid  order. 

We  are.  In  short,  trying  more  [and  I  would 
argue  achieving  morej  but  sometimes  fall- 
ing. And  we  seem  to  be  developing  [almost 
a  national  characteristic!  a  tendency  to  eon- 
eentrate  on  what  Is  %Tong  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  is  right. 

Believing  this  to  be  true.  I  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  look  at  the 
society  as  it  deserves  to  be  looked  at-~crltl- 
cally,  responsibly,  and  with  perspective. 
There  Is  a  very  good  chance  that  you  will 
discover  that  you  are  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
country. 


THE  POND  DU  lAC  COMMON- 
WEALTH REPORTER  MARKS  100 
YEARS 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoNsiTf 
rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  Labor  Day  recess  I 
had  occasion  to  take  part  In  the  100th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Common- 
wealth Reporter.  The  anniversary  came 
to  have  added  significance  because  Just 
a  vieek  earlier  Wiscon.sin  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  promising  daily  newspaper.  The  Pa- 
per, published  In  Oshkosh — only  18  miles 
from  Fond  du  Lac. 

The  sad  closing  of  the  Paper  has  made 
us  keenly  aware  of  the  frailty  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  an  Institution  vital  to  the 
flow  of  free  Information  and  free  Ideas. 
Achievement  of  a  newspaper's  100th 
year  Is  a  benchmark  worth  noting,  and 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  again  congratu- 
late the  Commonwealth  Reporter  on  Its 
continued.  Important  work. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  the 
editorial  entitled  '■100  Years  of  Com- 
ment." published  In  the  August  20  edi- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  Reporter. 


September  lU,  1970 

100  T»A»»  or  COMMOrr 
In  a  Mntury  of  editorial  commeot  on 
evenu  rtmglng  from  tbe  PMbtlgo  Fire  or 
1871  u>  me  EMSJelnatlon  ol  President  John 
p  Kennedy,  the  Commonwealth  Reporter 
hM  offered  It.  reoder.  direction,  wud^i, 
sympathy  and.  not  infrequently,  an  auort- 
ment  of  •pace-mung  Inuiltle.. 

On  this  Centennial  occaalon,  a  backward 
lUnce  at  what  the  paper  Mid  when  It  wa. 
Jeally  two  papera-the  old  Commonwealth 
^i  Ihe  ReportM-a.  well  a.  what  It  ha.  sa^d 
alnce  the   1M6  merger,  porwaya  hmory  In 

""'swMof'a  moment  and  reflect  that  only 
75  to  100  mile,  north  of  u«  there  are  a  thou- 
sand people  destitute  of  food,  clothing  and 
moner- the  Commonwealth  edltonallaed  on 
tbe  PeshUgo  Fire.  "iU  you  dweU  upon  the 
fact,  know  that  your  help  H  needed  ■  ■  ■  •« 
to  It  that  boies  of  clothing  are  sent  forward 
on  the  ne«  train  .  .•■  Local  resident.,  be- 
lieving themselves  blessed  tjecau»  of  rain 
during  the  dangerous  dry  seanon.  csme 
through  generously,  supplying  not  o"'?  "" 
Peahtlgo  victims  but  thoee  of  the  great  Chl- 
cMO  fire  as  well.  ,    ^    ^        „., 

in  1879,  when  Gen.  George  A.  Custer  and 
his  troops  were  masMicied  by  united  tribe. 
in  an  Indian  War  battle  at  Uttle  Big  Horn, 
the  Commonwealth  dldnt  get  the  news  for 
10  daya.  When  deUUs  were  learned  the  edi- 
tor, were  outraged  and  they  called  for  the 
eitermlnatlon  of  all  "troubleMme"  Indians. 
"The  policy  of  eitermlnatlon.  to  far  a.  the 
troublesome  Indians  are  concerned  should  be 
adopted."  said  the  Commonwealth.  ■If  thm 
are  not  enough  regulars  to  exterminate  the 
murderous  fiends,  swarm  that  country  with 

volunteers ..."  ,      _,        .,-rv- 

It  was  simply  another  way  of  saying,  Tne 
only  good  Indian  Is  a  dead  Indian." 

When  President  James  A.  Garfield  was  shot 
on  July  a.  1881  the  Commonwealth  recalled 
the  horror  of  President  Uncoln-s  death  and 
said  "the  mad  disrespect  for  authority  .  .  ■ 
15  a  sulphurous  blaj»  that  spreads  and  thick- 
ens upon  Its  own  fumes."  

WlUlam  Jennings  Bryan  delivered  nis 
•■Cro«  of  Gold"  spe«:h  at  the  Demjxrratlc 
National  Convention  In  Chicago  In  1B96  The 
Dally  Reporter  later  hailed  his  nomination 
for  president  by  declaring.  "Be  is  a  man  o! 
the  people  and  lor  the  people  ...  He  If 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every  Democrat  . .  _ 
When  the  Wright  Brothers  flew  Dec.  n. 
1903  near  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C ,  the  Dally  Re- 
porter, and  perhaps  many  other  P»P««- 
seemed  visibly  unlmpresMd.  A  few  daya  later. 
however,  the  Reporter  carried  a  pl«e  one 
story  about  a  Pond  du  Lac  man,  Thomas 
Abel,  whod  been  working  on  a  "flying  ma- 
chine" for  la  years  „,    „„ 

The  CS  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
April  6.  1817.  'Today  U  the  day  when  all 
loyal  citizens  must  stand  together  under  one 
Bag  and  In  a  common  cause."  said  the  Com- 
monwealth. ., 

When  the  famous  John  T.  Scopes  monltey 
trial"  ended  In  July  of  IBJS  the  Daly  Re- 
porter remarked;  "In  proportion  to  the  time 
and  money  expended,  the  re<ml»  of  *»■•  Wal 
probably  set  a  worlds  recoid  for  minor 
Khlevement  ...  the  whole  thing  may  be 
considered  what  the  English  call  most  aptly 
a  washout."  ___ 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  daring  Bight  In  1OT7 
stirred  the  Unaglnatlon  and  hero-worship  oi 
all  Americans.  The  commonwealth  Reporter 
also  saw  the  achievement  as  Indicative  of 
great  growth  In  commercial  air  travel. 

"The  teat  of  this  daring  young  American 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
not  only  In  aviation,  but  also  In  many  other 
things."  said  an  etlltorlal. 

When  Chicago  gangsters  lined  up  rival 
lawbreakers  and  gunned  them  <loWTiln  t»e 
St  ValenOne's  Day  "maMacre "  of  1939.  the 
Commonwealth  Reporter  made  no  demands 
for  law  and  order  other  than  to  needle  the 
police  departnient. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"Chicago  pouce  are  always  ready  appar- 
ently to  demonstrate  their  efllolenry  In  any 
thing  except  the  arrest  of  gan^tars  or  others 
with  a   poliuoal  puU."   the   newapapec  ol>- 

served.  .  ,     „ , 

With  AdoU  Hitler  having  sent  hU  Man 
force,  into  Poland  a  day  earlier,  the  Oom- 
monwealth  Reporter  of  Sept.  a.  193».  ap- 
pealed to  American  patrtotlmi.  "There  U  no 
ume  Uke  the  present  tor  native  bom  and 
naturalized  Amenoan.  to  realise  that  their 
aist  obligation  and  duty  In  any  international 
crisis  Is  to  be  true  American,  in  every  aenae 
of  the  word."  ,  „    w. 

When  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  n.  there 
was  no  shortage  of  worts  or  editorial  heai- 
tancy  about  the  eventual  outcome. 

"This  nation  not  olUy  wlU  become  stronger 
in  a  military  way  but  Its  unlimited  indus- 
trial strength  and  other  capacity  wlU  aMure 
ample  material  aid  to  the  other  naUons  to- 
ward Uie  ultimate  and  certain  defeat  of 
armed  aggression  in  its  attempt  to  conquer 
the  vrocid,"  said  the  newspaper. 

On  Aug.  6.  19«.  the  ns.  dropped  the 
world's  first  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima.  To 
the  CommonwealUti  Reporter,  the  shatter- 
ing explosion  "drew  back  the  curtains  on 
the  world  of  tomorrow"  and  the  writer  noted 
that  any  country  with  such  a  weapon  should 
be  able  to  keep  world  peace.  The  editorial 
also  called  for  "civilian  use  and  productivlty- 
of  nuclear  energy  and  urged  that  Its  secrets 
"be  cloeeiy  guarded." 

During  the  Cuban  MlssUe  CTlsl.  of  Octo- 
ber in  19«a.  when  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
In  Jeopardy,  this  newspaper  warned:  "Any 
impasse  between  two  great  power  systems 
bears  the  seeds  of  disaster— the  peril  that 
tension  may  grow  so  great  that  the  risk  ox 
self-destruction  Is  preferable  to  it." 

And  concerning  that  sadly  memorable  day 
of  Nov.  22.  1983.  when  Preaident  Joim  F. 
Kennedy  was  murdered  as  he  drove  past 
cheering  crowds,  the  Oommonwoalth  Re- 
porter waited  to  reflect  later  on  the  tragedy: 
"With  the  calamity  in  Dallas  the  leaeoo  of 
the  danger  Inherent  in  violent  extnsnlam 
may  now  be  deeply  Implanted  IB  America-. 
conscience."  .    »w  * 

Subsequent  events,  of  course.  Indicate  that 
Americans  have  not  learned  the  leuoo  o< 
the  dangers  In  extremism.  But  editorial  writ- 
ers are  like  ba«bell  umpires— they  call  'em 

as  they  see  *em.  

And  someumea— over  a  100  year  WMtcn — 
they  Ye  bound  to  be  wrong. 
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Ity  of  theae  leatrtcted  dangerous  drug,  u 
to  a  great  degree  directly  "^t^J^'fJi; 
the  diversion  of  dangerou.  drug,  from  legal 
distribution  and  diapensUig  channels  mto 
Illegal  markets;  and 

Whereaa,  One  ol  the  mo«  glaring  points 
of  diversion  of  legaUy  manufactured  druga 
into  the  Illicit  market  Is  through  the  maU 
order  purchase  of  restricted  dangerous  Mfl 
from  out-of-state  wholesale  drug  Bmj 
which  deal  exclusively  through  the  Unltea 

States  mall:  and  

Whereas,  There  is  Incontrovertible  evidence 
that  mail  order  drug  firms  reguUrly  mU  and 
ahlp  large  amount,  ol  resUicted  dangerous 
drugs  through  the  Dnlted  States  mall  to  un- 
authorized persons;  and 

Wheress,  Such  mall  order  drug  wholesale 
Arms  are  virtually  uncontrolled  and  unreg- 
ulated by  federal  law.  and  because  of  the 
Interstate  character  of  the  distribution  of 
arugs  by  mall  the  states  are  poweriess  to 
regulate  auch  businesses  beyond  their  bor- 
ders; now.  therefore,  belt  ^     r     -* 

Besolued  b»  t»ie  Aiumbly  md  tie  senate 
of  the  State  ol  CaUtomic.  jointly.  That  the 
LegUlature  of  the  State  of  California  te- 
SDeottullv  request  the  Congreas  of  the  Dnlted 
States  t<;  enact  legislation  to  ban  sales  and 
shipment  of  restricted  dangerous  drugs 
through  the  malls,  or  If  this  should  prove 
unfeasible,  to  enact  legislation  to  severely 
and  strictly  control  the  Interstate  <U«rlbu- 
tlon  of  restricted  dangerous  drugs;  and  be  it 
further.  -    ^     » 

Raolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Boeaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenuuves.  the 
Tttoratj  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  the  House 
Committee  on  Way.  and  Means,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interrtale  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  to  each  Senator  and  Representt- 
tlve  from  CalUomla  m  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


RESTRICTED  DANGEROUS  DRUGS- 
CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   NO.   66 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  14,  1970 
Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  CaUIornla 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  66.  rela- 
tive to   restricted  dangerous  drugs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recohb,  8is  follows: 
Asaosai-T  JoiKT  Rtsolotioh  No.  B»— Rd.*- 
TiTE  TO  RMnucrm  DAKoiaotia  Datna 
Whereas.  The  rapidly  growing  and  wide- 
spread abuse  of  restricted  dangerous  drugs, 
nartlcuiariy  of  the  amphetamlnee  and  bar- 
biturates, hss  reached  crlris  P«P««'°" 
botb  nationally  and  In  the  State  of  Callfor- 
nta;  and  ^         .,  .  „ 

Whereas,  The  UUctt  mpply  and  aeallabll- 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PtNlfBTt-VANia 

IIJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Monday.  September  14,  1970 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Laura  E.  Boggs,  of  New 
CasUe.  has  written  a  poem  .ent"|~ 
"What  America  Means  to  Me,  whl^ 
was  published  in  the  New  Castle  News 
recently.  In  these  times  "l  '•"^ll^^ 
America,  I  commend  it  to  tl^e  »M«ition 
of  Senators  and  other  readers  of  the 
BrcoRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tuat  it 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoso. 
as  follows: 

WHAT  Amibca  Means  to  Me 
(By  Laura  X.  Boggs) 
It  means  the  song  of  wUd  birds'  Bight 
The  sound  of  laughter  m  the  night. 
The  right  to  do.  and  think  and  say 
Whatever  I  wish  m  my  own  way. 
And  children  singing  as  they  play. 
WhUe    grown    folk,    woric    throughout    the 

Then  pe«»ful  sleep,  long  winter  night.. 
The  warmth  and  cheer  of  glowing  ugnta. 
And  church  bells  ringing  on  Sabbath  mom 
Proclaim  anew  the  Christ  Is  bom. 
Then  time  to  worship,  prayer  and  pralae. 
Our  voices  In  thanksgiving  raise 
To  Him  who  made  our  Nation  great. 
And  fitted  It  to  man's  estate 
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All  tills  means  home  to  you  and  me. 
And  to  our  boys  across  tbe  sea. 
And  they  wlU  :\nl£h  what" s  begim 
And  flght  tlU  final  victory'*  won. 
For  they  wlU  make  our  country  free 
From  human  greed  und  ijTanny. 
And  then  shsM  come  chat  golden  »pan 
The  wcrld-wlde  brotherhood  ct  man. 
When  freedom's  Cag  shall  be  imTurlcl 
In  every  nation  of  the  world. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  AMIiNDMENT 
MAY  END  PROTECTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUPORN'tA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATTVSS 

Monday,  September  i4.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Wilson's  column  in  the  Evening  Star 
newspaper  on  Friday.  Augxist  14.  outlines 
some  of  the  reason£  why  I  %'oted  against 
the  so-called  ■Women's  Rights  Amend- 
ment," and  I  think  the  arUcle  deserves 
wide  attention.  I  would  like  to  Include  it 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Women's  Hxchts  Aacxndmknt  Hat  End 

PBOTKmOH 

(By  Richard  WUnm) 

Beading  in  the  Congraeslonal  Record  the 
hour  of  debate  devot«d  to  the  so-called  wom- 
en's rights  amendment  la  hard  going  but 
worth  it  for  one  reafion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  went  on 
record  In  favor  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment without  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  It  will 
mean.  When  unnumbered  millions  of  women 
find  out  that  they  will  lose  privileged  .status 
so  that  their  militant  sisters  may  claim 
rights — and  responsibilities — equal  lo  men, 
they  may  not  be  vary  pleaded. 

The  woman  who  thinks  that  making  a 
home  and  raising  a  family  is  the  greatest 
career  to  which  she  aspires,  and  wishes  to  be 
protected  in  what  she  considers  to  be  a  noble 
and  natural  role,  may  quite  conceivably  find 
that  ahe  has  lost  some  of  this  protection. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  young  womaa 
of  20  who  wishes  to  marry  and  settle  for  a 
long,  rewarding  life  with  children  m  a  com- 
fortable home.  First,  she  may  be  subject  to 
the  draft,  although  the  women  in  Congress 
assure  us  that  she  wlU  not  have  to  light  if 
she  Is  not  fitted  for  It.  Some  girls  of  20  are. 
of  course,  quite  equal  to  the  ardors  of  mili- 
tary campaigning  If  they  so  ably  demon- 
strate In  the  sports  arena,  and  some  of  them 
can  shoot  straight,  too. 

Once  married,  and  if  things  go  awry,  some 
young  women  may  find  themselves  liable  to 
pay  alimony  to  a  wroiiged  husband.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financial  support  of  chU- 
dren  may  He  equally  upon  her  Instead  of 
solely  upon  a  wayward  husband. 

These  details  are  mentioned  with  hesi- 
tancy and  deference  because  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  Mrs.  Martha  Grlfflths,  the  able 
oongresswoman  who  accomplished  the  amae- 
Ing  one-hour  feat  of  putting  across  an 
amendment  pending  for  47  years,  that  80 
million  women  are  at  work  nowadays  and 
desire  equality  more  than  protection. 

In  practical  effect,  as  under  the  social  se- 
curity program,  this  equality  will  extend  to 
men  such  privileges  ss  are  accorded  women. 
But  Mrs.  OrUnths  has  a  little  different  twist 
on  It.  3be  wishes  to  reserve  for  women  some 
existmg  privileges  based  upon  physiological 
differences.  She  asserted  in  the  debate  that 
separation  of  the  sexes  by  law  would  be 
forblddsD  under  the  amendment  except  In 
slttiatlons  shown  to  be  neccetary  because  of 
an  overriding  and  compelling  public  Interest. 
'Tor  example.  In  our  present  culture."  she 
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said,  "the  recognition  of  the  right  of  privacy 
would  Justify  separate  rest  room  fadlltlea  in 
DubUc  btilldlngs." 

However,  It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  equal  rights  amendment  raises 
hundreds  of  other  questions  in  many  states 
conoemlng  family  relationships,  divorce,  sep- 
aration, alimony,  age  of  consent,  military 
service,  child  custody,  bastardy  The  conten- 
tion caimot  be  dismissed  lightly  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  releases  men  from 
sole  family  and  public  respcnsiblllUea  that 
society  has  traditionally  Imposed  upon  them 
and  not  upon  wamcn. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  set  aside  these  doubts,  raised 
incidentally  by  orthodox  liberals,  largely  out 
of  conviction  that  women  are  discriminated 
against  In  employment.  This  is  demonstrably 
true  and  women  are  unjustly  discriminated 
against  In  other  ways. 

Mrs.  Qrlfflths  dl-imis-ies  the  Idea  that  any 
real  protection  will  be  lost  to  women  but  her 
opposition  raised  a  great  many  telling  points, 
which  were  not  explored  In  debate  nor  were 
they  the  subject  of  prior  hearings  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  was  passed  over  Judiciary 
Ohatrmsn  Emanuel  Oeller's  plea  to  wait 
until  after  hearings  he  had  scheduled  In  Sep- 
tember. It  can  r(«dlly  be  understood  that  the 
women's  rights  axlvocatee  placed  no  Orust  In 
Celler's  plea  since  in  all  the  years  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
be  has  been  unmoved  by  continuous  prea- 
■xire  for  adoption  of  the  smendment. 

The  House  acted,  and  presumably  the  Sen- 
ate win  aot  also,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
women's  organizations  who  desired  tills 
"Magna  Charta"  in  tribute  to  the  50th  an- 
nlveraary  of  women's  suffrage. 

But  much  more  seems  to  be  expected  from 
this  simple  amendment  than  it  actually 
promises.  Other  enactments  "llberste" 
women  without  sacrtfldag  their  protection. 
The  prudent  woman  will  wish  her  state  leg- 
islature to  take  a  long  look  at  this  decep- 
tive amendment  wtien  the  ratifying  process 
begins.  It  was  designed  by  men  to  get  wom- 
en's votes  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 


AIRPLANE  HUACKINOS 


HOH.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPEESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  li.  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
plane hUacklng  situation  has  reached 
International  crisis  proportions,  as  has 
been  made  all  too  evident  over  this  past 
weekend. 

The  safety  of  American  citizens  Is  at 
stake  In  Uie  Jordan  desert.  Hijacking  of 
International  cIvU  aircraft  Is  being  used 
for  both  blackmail  and  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  determine  foreign  policy.  Vigor- 
ous action  is  necessary  to  insure  the  safe 
return  of  all  those  still  held  hostage  In 
the  desert. 

Whenever  a  specific  crisis  arises,  all 
efforts  have  been  and  should  be  concen- 
trated on  obtaining  the  safe  return  of 
the  innocent  passengers  and  crews  of 
the  hijacked  aircraft.  However,  we  must 
not  let  the  memory  of  this  most  serious 
emergency  pass  without  taking  steps,  far 
stronger  and  more  positive  than  before, 
toward  a  long-term  solution  to  the  air 
piracy  problem. 

Last  week.  I  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  729.  calling  for  the  State 
Department  to  negotiate  bilateral  trea- 
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ties  with  other  countries  for  mandatory 
extradition  of  hUackers  to  the  country  of 
the  hijacked  aircraft.  Under  these  bi- 
lateral treaties,  the  ret<imed  hijackers 
would  then  be  tried  for  the  hijacking 
oSense. 

We  have  seen  79  air  hijackings  already 
this  year  and  250  altogether  since  this 
grotesque  action  has  become  Intema- 
tlonally  "popular."  What  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming at  stake  is  the  safe  and  reliable 
system  of  domestic  and  International 
airline  routes. 

The  Tokyo  convention,  which  has 
been  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
nearly  iO  other  countries,  condemns  hi- 
jacking but  does  not  provide  for  the  re- 
turn of  hijackers  to  the  flag  country  of 
the  aircraft  Involved  to  face  prosecution. 
The  American  Pilots  Association  and  the 
International  Federation  of  Pilots  have 
both  indicated  that  if  extradition  treaties 
are  negotiated,  as  called  for  in  this  reso- 
lution, they  will  boycott  those  countries 
which  reluse  to  sign  such  treaties  by  re- 
fusing to  fly  Into  or  out  of  such  countries. 
This  would  be  a  very  effective  remedy. 

I  realize  that  even  with  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  the  negotiation  of  such 
treaties  will  take  time.  Additional  meas- 
ures are  needed  now  to  stop  hijackings. 
During  this  Interim  period,  armed  plain- 
clothes security  guards  should  be  placed 
on  all  International  commercial  flights. 
For  US-flag  airlines,  these  sky  marshals 
could  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  FBI.  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

More  thorough  airport  prefllght  search 
procedures  should  be  used  for  all  flights, 
Including  searches  of  both  passengers 
and  baggage.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
.sophisticated  psychiatric  and  mechani- 
cal methods  are  becoming  available  for 
these  searches,  and  they  should  be  put 
to  use  immediately.  In  addition,  sus- 
pected hijackers  should  be  physically 
searched  prior  to  boarding  the  plane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation.  What  we  have 
lacked  is  strong,  positive  action  to  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  these  hijack- 
ings. The  President  has  called  for  strong 
steps  to  meet  tliis  emergency.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Congress  will  support  these 
measures. 


WHY  FOOD  BILLS  KEEP  GOKG  U? 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TSXAS 

TN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  a  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washintgon  Evening  Star  of  Thurs- 
day, September  10.  1970.  written  by  Syl- 
via Porter,  noted  financial  writer. 

It  is  written  imder  the  heading:  "Your 
Money'9  Worth — Why  Pood  Bills  Keep 
Going  Up." 

It  is  moat  enlightening,  and  I  am  glad 
that  millions  of  housewives  throughout 
the  Nation  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  syndicated  column  and  learn 
that  food  costs  increases  have  been 
caused  by  rising  charges  for  procisalng, 
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packaging,  and  handling,  and  because  of 
the  demands  of  huuiewivcs  themselves 
for  preparation  of  foods  in  a  manner  that 
reduces  the  time  they  spend  in  the 
kitchen. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  commend  It  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  reading: 
Tona  MowiT's  Wowh:   Why  Food  Bnxa 
Kxcp  QoLSG  Up 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Ev«n  asBiunlng  the  rmte  of  rise  in  food 
prices  continues  to  moderftte — an  assump- 
tion IwlDg  shaken  by  the  corn  blight  and 
the  blight's  threat  to  the  prices  of  meat, 
poultry  and  eggs — our  own  food  bills  wlU 
remain  In  a  relentless  uptrend  to  ever  higher 
peaks. 

The  reason:  our  ever-exp&ndlng  demand 
for  relatively  expensive  ready-to-e«t,  ready- 
to-heat.  Ju«t-add-water  foods  which  save 
time  In  the  kitchen  and  give  ua  a  form  of 
built-in  maid  service. 

And  there's  absolutely  no  basis  at  all  for 
expecUng  this  trend  to  slow,  much  leas 
reverse. 

The  farmer's  share  of  our  food  doUr.x  is 
stUl  going  down,  to  an  averase  of  39  cents 
now  out  of  every  food  dollar,  against  50 
cents  in  the  late  1940s:  for  many  food  Items, 
the  farmer  gets  as  lUtle  a£  6  cents  or  9  cents. 

At  the  same  time,  the  portion  of  our  food 
dollar  going  for  built-in  convenience  is  still 
soaring.  Of  the  $1,236  the  typical  household 
will  spend  this  year  for  farm- originated 
foods,  a  whopping  »74a  wlU  go  to  the  middle- 
men who  package,  process,  distribute  and 
sell  the  food.  Just  consider  how  we  are  spend- 
ing our  food  dollar: 

Today,  a  full  10  percent  o.'  the  eggs  we 
consume  are  pre-emptled  and  pre-processed, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  says  the  Ag- 
riculture Dept..  the  proportion  of  eggs  we  eat 
In  forms  ranging  from  coke  mixes  to  "In- 
stant" scrambled  eggs  wl!l  soar  to  33  percent. 

Today,  our  consumption  of  frozen  foods 
la  up  to  •&  billion  annually,  and  with  the 
number  of  frozen  food  Items  on  the  market 
due  to  double  by  1976.  frozen  food  sales  are 
projected  at  $12  billion. 

Today,  46  percent  of  all  supermarkeu  have 
a  delicatessen  department,  estimates  the 
Super  Market  Institute,  and  virtually  every 
new  supermarket  has  such  a  department. 
Miuiy  of  them  also  have  their  own  kitchens 
and  stock  60  to  100  different  itcms^most  of 
them  higher  irlced  convenience  foods. 

Since  1960  alone,  our  total  bill  for  food 
marketing  has  soared  43  percent  to  4632 
blUlon.  Here's  bow  the  bill  breaks  down 
and  how  fast  eskCh  component  of  the  bill  has 
been  increasing: 

(Dollara  to  biHtonl 
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In  contTKt  to  the  17  percent  we  az«  actually 
ttUocatlng  to  food  in  our  real-life  budgeu 
today. 

As  still  another  measure,  in  the  years 
before  the  big  surge  to  convenience  foods, 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  cal- 
culates that  the  typical  housewife  and 
mother  of  two  spent  B'-j  hours  a  day  pre- 
paring meals.  Now.  with  the  help  of  labor- 
saving  kitchen  devices  as  weU  as  convenience 
foods,  the  preparation  time  has  been  slashed 
to  a  mere  I  '/i  hours  a  day. 

And  now  we're  moving  to  the  convenience 
of  the  whole  take-home  meal— the  carton  of 
chicken  or  flah-and-chips  or  whatever, 
bought  at  the  fast  food,  limited  menu  stor^— 
and  that  certainly  costs  more  than  the  made- 
from -scratch  version. 

Of  course,  you  can  save  money  by  going 
back  to  the  preconvenienoe  ways  of  cook- 
ing and  serving.  But  how  do  you  value  ycrar 
time? 
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A  big  bidden  factor  In  that  "other"  ootumn 
Is  «7  blUlon  for  packaging-labellng-ecmtalzi- 
erizatlon. 

As  another  revealing  measure  of  tha  ex- 
tent to  which  we  have  embraced  conven- 
ience foods,  the  National  AaaociaUoa  of 
n>od  Chains  estimates  that  if  we  were 
consuming  the  some  foods  in  the  same  vmya 
as  a  generation  ago,  our  food  bill  wotild  oobqa 
to  cmly  11  percent  of  our  after-tax  spending 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  OUR  GUADALCANAL 
ALLIES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAXJrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPREaKNTATIVES 
Mondav.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  always  pleased  when  I 
hear  of  the  dvlc  and  philanthropic 
activities  of  Americans.  It  reafBrms  my 
great  faith  in  our  people  and  our  destiny 
as  a  Nation.  An  American  who  has  de- 
voted tiis  life  to  helping  others,  often 
to  Ills  own  economic  detriment,  is  Lowell 
Bulger,  a  man  1  am  honored  to  c&U  a 
friend. 

For  many  years,  Lowell  and  I  lived  in 
the  same  community  and,  thus,  I  knew 
flrstliand  of  his  devotion  to  liis  fellow 
man.  He  moved  to  Northern  California 
and  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  he  has 
continued  his  fine  worlE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  would  like  to  insert  an  article 
that  was  in  the  August  2.  1970,  edition 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune.  This  article 
describes  Lowell  Bulgrer's  efforts  to  ship 
food,  clothing,  and  educational  material 
to  the  Solomon  Islanders.  Lowell,  a  mem- 
ber of  "Carlson's  Raiden"  during  World 
War  n,  fought  sidc-by-slde  with  the  Is- 
landers and  he  feels  that  we  owe  a  special 
debt  to  these  proud  people  who  so  brave- 
ly aided  our  troops  in  the  Padflc 
campaign: 

BSAVC     OUAUAIiCAMAL     ALUXS     DUIUUIS 

(By  E«TlD  Leary) 

In  NoTanb«,  1843,  an  elKa  b»ttaU<n  of 
VA.  Martnea  under  the  command  of  Lt.  CoL 
Bvana  F.  Cmrlson.  prowled  behind  enemy 
Unee  In  the  Junglee  of  e  prevtouely  inslgnlfl- 
cant  South  Pacific  island.  They  fought  th« 
Japanese,  disease,  and  the  heavy  Jungle  in 
one  or  the  most  agonizing  battles  of  World 
War  n. 

The  Island  was  Guadalcanal,  and  the  Ma- 
rlius  w«re  "Carlson's  Balden,"  known  as 
"experts  In  death,  demolition  and  destruc- 
tion." 

With  the  help  of  the  Navy,  other  Marines 
and  the  army,  and  a  group  of  heretofore 
unheralded  Solomon  lsland«ra,  the  United 
States  took  Ouadalcanal.  sstabllshlng  a  flm 
foothold  m  the  Pacific. 

Today,  about  38  yean  later,  a  few  surrlvon 
of  that' campaign  are  trying  to  repay  an  old 
debt  they  feel  Is  due  to  the  lalanden  who 
fought  alde-by-sld«  with  the  Laathsinscks. 
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Lowell  V.  Bulger  of  825  Orchard  St.,  Hay- 
word,  is  the  V.S.  chairman  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  Education  Txma  (SIEF),  a  group  of 
former  Raiders,  who  believe  they  ^ould  nc^•e^ 
have  survived  the  grueUng  guerrilla  combat 
on  "the  Oanal."  If  It  hadnt  been  for  the 
iBlandera. 

■'And  now  they  are  in  desperate  need  for 
food,  clothing,  school  books  and  educational 
supplies  We  are  trying  lo  see  that  they  get 
them,"  says  Bulger,  now  a  soles  manager  for 
an  Industrial  tool  firm. 

During  the  past  18  month*  Bulger  and 
other  SIEP  volunteers  ("There  have  never 
been  more  than  10  of  us  at  any  one  time.") 
have  collected,  sorted  and  packaged  37  lona 
of  material  reedy  to  be  shipped  to  the  ifllanda. 
The  Ironic  problem  Is  that  the  suppUr*  are 
worth  more  than  taoo.OOO.  according  to  Bul- 
ger, yet  SIEP  connot  afford  the  W.flOO  shlo- 
p I ng  charge  from  the  West  Coast  to  Ouadal- 
canal, via  Australia. 

But  Bulger  is  determined  to  collect  the 
money,  and  soon,  because  be  Is  paying  t3M 
atcrage  fees  for  the  supplies  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

"There  mtist  be  50.000  veterrns  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  campaign  in  the  Bsy  Area," 
he  Bays.  "If  only  one  out  of  five  would 
oontnbute  one  dollar,  we'd  bftve  more  than 
enough  money." 

Bulger,  who  served  as  a  private  first  class 
with  the  Marines,  recalls  his  own  experience 
on  Guadalcanal:  "The  RaJdera  operated  for 
weeks  behind  the  Japanese  lines  in  a  hit-and- 
run  type  operation.  The  Island  nittvee 
showed  UB  how  to  survive. 

"Tbej  gave  us  food,  acted  a5  scouts,  car- 
ried our  dead  and  wounded  out  of  the  Jungle, 
tmllt  us  Bhelters  and  fought  olong  eJde  of  tis. 
Not  once  did  a  Solomon  Islander  ever  b«tray 
an  American." 

Bulger  says  hundreds  of  downed  pilots  and 
ship-wrecked  sailers  were  rescued  by  the 
Solomon  Islanders — Including  one  Navy 
lieutenant  named  John  7.  Kennedy,  aklpper 
of  the  now-famous  PT  109. 

After  the  war,  the  tslands  returned  to  their 
pre-war  obecurlty,  smd  many  of  the  islondera 
have  reverted  to  an  almoat  primitive  enet- 
ence,  says  Bulger. 

"Rememt>erlDg  what  the  Solomon  Islander* 
did  for  us  when  we  were  fighting  there,"  sayB 
BuliTer.  "sending  these  materials  la  the  least 
we  fan  do." 

Persons  interested  In  contributing  to  the 
project  may  send  their  che<HES  to  LoweU  V. 
Bulger.  UB.  Chairman.  Solomon  Island 
Wuca'-ton  Pund.  835  Orchard  Ave..  Bayward, 

Calif  94544.      

Bulger  said  SIEF  dooe  not  need  any  more 
supplies,  hut  only  requires  enough  money  to 
ship  tha  material  already  collected. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  N.  HAPPY  CAMP 

or    OKULBOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BSPRE8ENTATIVES 
Mondav.  Sevtember  14.  1970 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  open 
letter  which  was  sent  to  oiu-  President 
and  also  appeared  in  the  Hit  City  Dkily 
News  is,  I  thinlc,  most  timely  and  giyee 
ua  much  food  for  thought 

The  letter  la  aa  folloira: 

During  rsoent  weeks,  we  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  Tlstt  the  Soviet  Union  and  par- 
ticularly Its  capital.  Moscow,  for  a  few  dayi. 

In  the  brief  visit,  we  noted  that  young 
itadents  from  Africa,  Asia.  lAUn  Amarlca 
and  nksly  elsewhere  were  being  brought  to 
lioaoow,  the  queen  city  of  Uie  Soviet  Union, 
by  Uie  tlxouaands  this  stisuner. 
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Tbe6«  Btudenta,  we  observed,  were  not 
QecessvUy  from  Conununlst  lands  nor  were 
they  echooled  in  Mantlit-LenUilEt  Ideology. 
But  they  were  being  brought  apparently  by 
the  SoTiet  government  to  that  country  to 
•ee  what  the  Soviet  has  accomplished  and 
certainly  to  be  told  of  the  glories  ot  that 
system— aa  well  as  to  be  entertained  with 
an  experience  which  a  young  high-school  age 
mtod   would  not  aoon   forget. 

These  studenu.  many  of  them,  obviously 
were  highly  Impressed  by  this  venture. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  that  the  good 
old  VBJi.  has  probably  poured  millions  and 
In  some  casea  hundreds  of  mlUlons  In  aid 
Into  their  countrlea  to  oulld  highways,  dams, 
etc.,  things  that  help  commerce  directly  and 
otherwise  helped  the  sysums  there  and  par- 
ticularly the  estabUahed  goTemmenta. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  trying  to  win  the 
nspect  of  people,  and  particularly  young 
people,  while  the  United  States  was  concen- 
trating on  foreign  aid  and  military  assist- 
ance programs  some  of  which  may  well  not 
be  i4>preclat«d  by  the  people  In  those  Iomm 
developed  countries. 

In  the  United  States  of  all  places  we  value 
the  worth  of  the  individual  more  Uian  any 
human  built  monuments. 

Could  It  be  that  we  are  missing  a  mnjor 
point  about  people  when  this  coun:ry'i  cut- 
reach  program  is  more  in  the  form  of  gifts 
and  grants  rather  than  tn  challenging  the 
intelligence  and  creaUvlty  of  voung  people 
by  InvlUng  some  of  these  to  come  to  our 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

edlCorial  on  this  subject.  Because  Uiis 
editorial  goes  straight  to  tbe  heart  of  the 
matter,  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccord: 

Crisis  Foa   TVA — Awn   thk   Peopls 

Memphis  has  become  so  used  to  the  bene- 
flu  of  cheiH>  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
powvr — which  first  flowed  here  in  1934 — that 
It's  bard  to  reallxe  what  has  happened  re- 
cently, and  dismaying  to  think  of  worse 
things  that  may  happen. 

The  flrst  thing  that  woke  us  up  was  a 
aharp  pain  in  the  pocketbook;  announcement 
that  TVA  was  Increasing  Ita  charges  to  dis- 
tributors of  Its  power  by  23  per  cent  ...  for 
everybody  knew  thai  all  or  at  least  a  big 
part  of  this  Increase  would  be  passed  on  to 
consume  rs. 

But  the  "second  shoe"  dropped  signals 
even  more  cause  for  alarm:  tbe  supply  of 
electric  power  may  have  to  be  reduced,  and 
the  leductlon  may  be  dmsUc.  Think  of  hav- 
ing to  get  along  without  alr-coudlt  loners 
tn  hot  weather  and  electno  beating  In  the 
winter. 

But  the  effect  would  not  only  penalise 
householders — it  would  be  disastrous  to  busi- 
nea  and  Industry  and  the  Jobs  they 
provide. 

TVA  has  been  sounding  the  alarm  for 
months,  and  now  the  LGAW  has  added  Its 
voice  after  investigating  the  TVA's  financial 
condition  .  .  and  called  for  action  by  Con- 
gress and  the  JusUce  Department  to  "liberate 
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This  control  of  the  fuels  and  thrtr  prices 
gives  the  companies  a  "stranglehold  on  the 
national  economy,"  Anderson  said.  "An  in- 
terruption of  that  supply  could  create  ©co- 
nomlc  chaos."  he  said,  "and  the  security  of 
the  nation  would  also  be  threatened. 

Senator  Albert  Gore  In  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  ui^ed  closing  of  tax  loop- 
holes which  he  said  allowed  oil  conglom- 
erates to  bay  up  coal -producing  concerns 
and  profit  by  eiporting  coal  to  Japan. 

What  can  the  people  of  Memphis  and  other 
arms  served  by  TVA  do?  L04W  Commls- 
rioner  Robert  I.  Bowers  suggests  "raising 
Cain  and  carrying  it  through  to  Washing- 
ton." 

Those  who  feel  like  doing  that  to  insure 
that  our  members  of  Congreaa  know  their 
constituents  want  to  see  some  action — quick 
—CAn  write; 

To  Senator  Albert  Gore  .  .  . 

To  Senator  Howard  Baker  Jr.  .  .  . 

To  Bep.  Dan  Suykendall  .  .  ■ 

To  Rep.  William  R.  Anderson  .  .  . 

To  Rep  Ed  Jones  .  .  . 

To  Rep  Ray  Blanton  .  .  • 

To  Rep.  Bill  Brock  .  .  . 

To  all  other  Oongrefls  members  from  Tea- 
neasee.  northern  Alabama,  northeastern  Mis- 
sissippi and  weetern  Kentucky,  whose  con- 
stituencies are  vitally  affected  by  TVA. 

Tou  can  write  representatives  In  care  of 
the  House  CXDce  Building  and  senators  In 
care  of  the  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. 

Memphis  Ught,  Gas  &  Water  Department 


country  and  see  for  themselves  what  is  being     TVA  from  the  gravest  economic  situation  the     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^  jf^^  ^.^  ^p  (^  q^  mem- 


done?  clttzens   of   Memphis   and  TVA   have   faced 

They  hear  about  our  problems  but  seldom     since  TVA  was  eetabllshed.' 
about  the  soluUons.  They  know  more  of  our '—   •*■-  *»" 


mistakes  than  our  successes  In  this  day  and 
time. 

With  the  millions  and  billions  that  we  in- 
vest m  world  development  and  goodwill. 
would  It  not  be  possible  or  might  It  not  be 
wis*  for  us  to  consider  a  orogr&m  that  would 
bring  young  citizens  of  the  world  to  see  our 
country? 

I  understand  that  some  of  this  Is  done 
and  I  atture  you  that  the  breadth  of  the 
Soviet  program  makes  ours  microscopic  In 
comparison. 

So  much  was  I  Impressed  by  th'  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  at  thejw  teenage 
years  in  Moscow  and  the  apparent  reaction 
to  It  that  It  promoted  me  to  call  this  Uj  your 
attention. 

A  concerned  American. 

Laast  B.  Waoe. 

Elk  City.  OklA. 


CRISIS  FOR  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY— AND  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TKNKiBan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 
Mr.  JONES  of  Teimesfiee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  month  the  rates  charged  for  electric 
power  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity will  be  23  percent  higher  than  their 
levels  of  July.  Many  factors  have  come 
together  to  force  this  Increase,  but  the 
major  cause  has  been  the  dramatic  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal. 

TVA  uses  c<>al  In  the  generation  of  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  lt«  power  and, 
naturally,  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  coal 
has  doubled  during  the  past  year  has 
had  an  enormous  Impact  on  TVA*8  op- 
erating expenses. 

During  the  recent  recess,  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  a  highly  reipected  after- 
noon daily  newspaper  which  aerves  my 
district  as  well  a5  others,  published  an 


The  reason  for  the  23  per  cent  raise  in 
TVA'ft  charges,  iind  lor  the  tear  that  the 
worst  may  be  yet  to  come  Is  due  to  the 
following  conditions,  as  listed  by  TVA  Chair- 
man Aubrey  Wagner  and  oonflrmed  by  Cal- 
vin Henw.  1X3 AW  president: 

Tlie  great  Increase  in  the  price  of  ooal, 
which  TVA  uses  to  produce  some  80  per  cent 
of  Its  electricity  .  .  .  ooal  prices  are  running 
about  double  what  they  were  a  j-ear  ago. 

Tbe  shortage  of  ooal  at  any  price.  TVA  in 
recent  weeks  has  had  on  hand  at  its  power 
plante  only  12-days,  or  Icm,  supply  of  coal 
This  contragts  with  the  60-day  supply  It 
tries  to  keep  on  hand. 

The  shortage  of  railroad  eaxB  for  shipping 
coal. 

A  sharp  increase  In  the  Interest  rates  TVA 
has  to  pay  on  Its  old  and  new  bond  issues  .  .  . 
under  the  law.  TVA  must  pay  interest  on  Its 
debts  at  the  average  of  the  rates  the  US. 
Treasury  Is  paying  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Hscal  year  .  .  .  rates  now  at  record  hlgha 

Of  all  these  factors.  TVA  Chairman  Wag- 
ner says  the  most  critical  Is  "tbe  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  coal".  This  la  partly  due.  accord- 
ing to  TVA  and  LOacW,  to  exports  of  coal, 
especially  to  Japan 

Chalrnun  Wagner  wys  the  situation  \s 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  oil  and  metal 
interests  now  own  eight  of  the  10  largest 
coal-supply  companies. 

LO&W  Prealdent  Henze  points  to  this  fact 
as  indicating  "so  clearly  a  developing  monop- 
oly condition  that  we  believe  the  snO-trust 
section  of  the  United  States  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  begin  inunedUtely  an  invesUga- 
tion.  It  appears  only  action  by  the  Justice 
Department.  Congress,  or  both  will  loosen 
the  etlU-tlghtenlng  coal  market." 

TVA  Director  Don  McBrlde  last  week  said 
Congress  would  be  "going  In  the  right  direc- 
tion IX  U  had  an  inveaUgatlon  of  this  ex- 
treme rise  In  the  oost  of  fuel." 

Bep.  William  B.  Anderson  of  Tennessee's 
Sixth  Congrmslonal  District,  this  week  said 
be  had  asked  Bep.  Wright  Patman.  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Econoailc  Committee  of 
Congress  to  "use  your  poalOon  to  focus  at- 
tention on  what  I  conalder  a  majoe  and  po- 
tentially catastrophic  problem  in  this  area: 
increAslng  domination  of  all  fuels  by  the 
oil  companies." 


bers  of  Congress  to  do  theirs. 

And  remember,  this  U  not  a  matter  ot 
partisan  politics.  Staunchly  supported  by 
both  BepubUcans  and  Democrats  throughout 
the  years.  TVA  belongs  to  the  people  aod  It 
eerves  tbe  people. 

With  all  tbe  facts  and  conditions  cited,  we 
believe  customer:;  who  depend  on  TVA  power 
can  readily  we  that  the  23  per  cent  Increase 
m  TVA  rates  la  nothing  to  get  mad  at  TVA 
about. 

We  believe  TVA  Is  making  every  effort  to 
conduct  an  efflclent  operation,  under  dlfflcul- 
Ues.  and  that  It  will  search  diUgectly  to  see 
If  additions!  economies  are  possible. 

But  TVA  must  keep  solvent  .  .  .  Chairman 
Aubrey  Wagner  recently  reminded  that  un- 
der the  law  that  set  it  up  it  cannot  operate 
m  the  red- 

What  our  Congreffi  members  must  work 
on  la  changes  in  the  law  to  ease  the  unrea- 
sonable mtcrest  rates  TVA  has  to  pay.  And 
all  members  of  Congress  should  take  an 
Interest  In  the  supply  and  price  of  coal,  for 
other  power -producers  over  the  country  laoe 
the  same  fuel  problem  TVA  faces. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 
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Uon.  Those  Democrats  have  clung  to 
their  traditional  poUcy  of  overspending. 
in  the  face  of  more-Lhan-adequate  fund- 
ing requests  by  an  administration  trying 
to  hold  the  economic  line.  They  have  de- 
nounced the  President  for  attempting  to 
wipe  out  inflation  through  sensible  pro- 
grams. They  have  attempted  to  block 
needed  reform.  Those  DemocraU  have.  In 
fact  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  word 
partisan— and  It  Ik  a  bad  word. 

The  Nixon  message  gives  a  dear  warn- 
ing of  the  dangerouB  course  taken  by 
those  Democrats.  He  says  this: 

What  la  at  stake  Is  the  good  repute  of  the 
American  government  at  a  time  when  the 
charge  that  our  syatcm  cannot  work  Is  hurl^ 
with  fury  and  anger  by  men  whose  greatest 
fear  is  that  It  win. 

That  should  be  plain  enough.  We  are 
engaged  in  poUUcklng  in  this  election 
year  and  we  are  interested  vitally  in  M- 
vanclng  our  party  fortunes,  but  let  us 
think  first  of  the  country. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   mrKSTLVAKlA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Nixon  has  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  containing  an  11.000- 
word  summation  of  his  legislative  pro- 
gram— what  has  been  done  about  It,  and 
what  has  not.  One  has  only  to  glance 
at  that  summation  to  realize  how  much 
major  legislation  has  been  stalled, 
shunted  aside,  and  pigeonholed  by  the 
Congress.  And  anyone  who  serves  In  this 
body  knows  who  Is  to  blame. 

The  Democrats  who  rule  the  commit- 
tees, who  outnumber  us  In  both  Houses, 
have  maintained  a  steady  campaign  of 
attrition  against  the  Nixon  admlnlstra- 


CHANCELLOR  HEARD  OP  VMTOKR- 
BILT  UNIVERSITY  DELIVERS  AD- 
DRESS ON  CAMPUS  UNREST  AT 
NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  T^wwaao 

Dl  THB  HODSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
-.  er  CbanceUor  Alexander  Heard  of  Van- 
§1  derbUt  University  in  Nashville  recenOy 
X  deUvered  an  exceUent  address  on  Uie 
subject  of  campus  unrest  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington. 

Dr  Heard  was  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  direct  a  special  study  of  studmt 
unrest  and  recently  reported  to  the 
President  on  the  findings  of  this  study. 
The  VanderbUt  Chancellor  delivered  ■ 
percepUve,  indepth  address  before  the 
press  club,  providing  a  balanced  perspec- 
Uve  of  the  problems  faced  by  our  coUeges 
and  universities. 

PoUowlng  his  remarks,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  searching  questlona 
which  he  handled  with  skill  and  aplomb. 
Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  important  subject.  I  place  the  ad- 
dress by  Chancellor  Heard  in  the  Rxc- 
oio. 
The  address  follows : 

RnUUU    BT    ALIIAiniM    HMO.    CHANCIIXOI 

OF  ViirorastLT  UwivsasiTT 
Mr  Oh»lrm»n,  IwlKs  md  itcnUonco  of 
tbe  Kiuonal  PrM»  Club:  I  »m  gt«t«tul  tor 
thlB  opportunity  to  dlKUM  with  you  tbe 
ooUeses  and  unlversltlee  ot  our  counlry. 
Our  ooUegee  and  unlverelUee  belong  to  all 
ol  ua  All  ol  \u  uiomately  support  tbem 
and  influence  them,  and  ulOmawly  all  of  ub 
beneBt  from  their  achlevementa  or  euller 
from  their  tailings. 

What  I  want  to  do  today,  with  you  who 
inlorm  tbe  naUon.  U  to  dUcvw  In  lome 
aetali  the  nature  of  tbe  national  crlsU  In 
higher  education.  There  will  be  no  bead- 
Unee  In  what  I  want  to  aay.  There  may  be 
no  news.  In  your  workaday  eense.  In  It  ei- 
ther But  there  may  be  some  thougbta  and 
analysu  that  wUl  be  uaetul  to  you  as  you 
observe  and  report  on  higher  education. 

Why.  m  1970,  do  I  eay  that  the  condiaoni 
Jaced  by  higher  education  consUtute  a 
national   crtsli?  Aftw  all,   campus  dlaoon- 
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tent  u  not  new.  Dlaaent  and  dUrupUon 
marked  many  a  nineteenth  century  campui 
in  America.  The  ueue.  were  public  aa  weU 
ai  educational.  PoUce  on  campua  and  weap- 
ons on  campus  were  Uve  Uauee  In  some 
Dlacee  StudenU  h»»e  conlounded  their  ei- 
ders at  leaat  aa  far  bmclL  as  the  time  ol  Plato, 
whose  famous  quotation  went,  I  r«oUnd  you, 
some  3,300  years  ago,  aa  toUowa; 

What  Is  happening  to  our  young  people? 
They  disrespect  tbelr  elders,  they  dleobei 
their  parents.  They  Ignore  tbe  laws.  Tliej 
riot  in  the  streeu  Inflamed  with  wild  no- 
uons.  Their  morals  are  decaying.  What  la  to 
l>ecom«  ol  them? 

Nor  U  student  queatlonlng  of  accepted 
national  doctrine  an  umo»aUon  of  the  1»«0«. 
A  1938  Boper  poll  among  undergraduates 
conducted  for  Fortune  magazine  found  68 
per  cent  of  tboee  Interviewed  favored  a 
"revision  of  our  attitude  about  property 
ngbU"  Six  per  cent  of  tbem  choee  'com- 
munlam"  and  M  per  cent  choee  ••aoclallsm" 
aa  terms  that  suggested  ideas  toward  which 
they  felt  sympatheUc. 

Nor  Is  anti-war  sentiment  on  and  on  the 
campuses  novel.  At  the  height  of  World  War 
II,  In  Pebruary  1944,  a  Oallup  poU  found  14 
per  cent  of  a  naUonwlde  sample  saying  It 
was  a  mistake  for  the  United  States  to  have 
entered  that  war.  In  AprU  1M2  OsUup  found 
a  majority  believing  our  entry  Into  the 
Korean  conflict  to  be  a  mlatake.  Polls  among 
students  also  revealed  substanUal  antago- 
nism to  the  Korean  conflict. 

What,  then,  makes  the  present  situation 
critical? 

Plrst,  the  scope  and  depth  of  anxiety 
among  sincere,  patriotic,  rule-obeying  stu- 
dents are  the  greatest  In  our  history.  College 
Btudente  now  conjstltute  «  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  country's  total  popuutlon  than 
previously,  drawn  from  more  diverse  back- 
grounds. It  seems  clear  that  the  student  pro- 
test movement  last  Uay  and  June  ws»  the 
largest  we  have  known.  Porty-elght  per  cent 
of  a  sample  of  studenu  on  four-year  cam- 
puses of  all  types — ^large  and  small,  promi- 
nent and  obscure,  pubUc  and  private,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  in  all  Belda  of  study — 
said  they  took  part  in  some  kind  of  anil-war 
protest  activity  In  May.  And  If  you  talked  to 
many  of  these  students,  you  know  something 
of  the  deep  intensity  of  their  feelings. 

The  anxieties  of  these  young  persons  ex- 
tend beyond  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  many  other  concernji  inside  and  outside  the 
nation,  on  and  off  the  campuses.  Whatever 
the  causes,  there  Is  In  our  country  a  segment 
ot  white  and  black  young  people  who  are 
baffled.  dlsllluBloned,  angered. 

And  that  leads  to  the  eecond  reason  the 
situation  Is  aerlous.  Many  talented  Individ- 
uals of  great  potential  social  Influence  are  at 
an  important  psychological  and  Intellectual 
stage  In  their  development,  a  stage  when 
lasting  personal  attitudes  and  convictions  are 
shaped.  If  tbelr  disaffection  remains  deep  and 
colors  their  continuing  outlook,  we  all  wlU 
feel  the  consequences. 

Third  the  unreet  In  our  society  la  not 
conflned  to  students.  Attitudes  and  behavior 
on  campusea— In  all  of  their  variety— etem 
in  significant  measure,  although  obviously 
not  whoUy.  from  the  pubUc  Issues  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  relationship  between  the  state 
ot  the  nation  and  the  state  of  the  campus. 

The  style  snd  substance  of  American  Ufe 
have  altered— to  the  )oy  ot  some  and  dismay 
of  others— In  speech,  manners,  dreas,  theatre, 
magazines,  books,  newspapers,  music,  motion 
Pictures,  radio,  television,  the  arts  In  all  their 
forma.  The  accepted  vrays  of  doing  things  In 
race  relations,  in  rearing  children.  In 
churches  in  labor  unions.  In  corporations.  In 
elcmenury  and  secondary  schools.  In  govern- 
ment bureaucr»clei.  In  elected  legislatures,  Ul 
many  other  Institutions  of  our  society,  In- 
cluding the  family  Iteelf.  have  been  quea- 
Uoned  or  defled.  We  And  ourselvee  at  odds 
not  only  over  vital  pubUc  poUcles.  but  over 
the  customary  ways  of  dealing  with  them. 
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Vlolenn.  has  grown  generally  »l^<»*'i''J' "^ 
society,  and  Justice  Is  everywhere  delayed. 
Fourth,  on  a  limited  number  ot  cun- 
ousee  a  virulent  totallectual  intolerance  has 
developed  that  constitutes  a  real  "«P"»- 
ent  dsmger  to  the  basic  educational  fre^oms 
neceSira  for  a  coUege  or  university  to  func- 
tion properly.  Educational  institutions  ajii 
accustomed  to  threats  to  tbelr  freedom  Irom 
without.  Blind,  sell-rtgbteous  intolerance 
among  a  small  minority  of  students  and 
faculty  on  a  campus— mtolerance  that  ob- 
atrucM  the  open  forum,  limits  freedom  or 
movement,  and  subaututes  force  'or  r»- 
Bon— Is  as  grave  a  threat  as  ever  came  from 
without.  This  intolerance  Is  soinetlmes 
linked  with  efforts  to  make  the  ooUege  or 
university  Into  an  engine  of  partisan  pon- 
tics 

Plnally  fifth,  the  reactions  among  men 
and  women  of  good  will  acroea  our  land  to 
these  developments  In  higher  education  are 
themselves  another  reason  higher  education. 
and  the  nation,  face  a  crUla.  State  leglalators, 
members  ot  Congress,  parenu,  alumni,  tax- 
payers, citizens  generaUy  are  divided  among 
themselves  In  their  understanding  and  reac- 
tions to  what  has  gone  on.  Many  are  angry 
and  hoetUe.  tn  the  Dnlted  States,  In  the 
long  run.  higher  education  wUl  never  flourish 
or  serve  the  nation  best  while  there  Is  ag- 
gressive distrust  of  It  m  any  major  sector, 
among  old  or  young,  on  or  off  the  cam- 
puses. A  degree  of  tension  has  always  char- 
actarlied  relaUonshlps  between  colleges  and 
the  places  they  are  located,  and  between  In- 
tellectuala  generaUy  and  others  In  society. 
HoslUlty  of  new  Intensity,  however.  Is  now 
evident  on  the  part  of  persons  who  dont 
understand  what  they  see,  or  when  they  do, 
don-t  like  what  they  understand. 

The  causes  of  aU  this  are  much  det>atea. 
What  IS  meant  by  "all  this"  also  provokes 
dispute.  I  discover,  when  1  discuss  campus 
unrest  with  others,  that  one  person  equatae 
the  subject  almost  escluslvely  to  the  Utest 
bombing,  another  to  unkempt  appearance 
and  marijuana,  another  to  the  Impeecataa, 
highly  moUvated  conduct  of  a  son  at  horn* 
or  the  girl  next  door. 

In  aU  events,  the  campus  condltlon-i  that 
preoccupy  us  these  days  embrace  two  Im- 
portant elemenu:  on  tbe  one  hand,  an 
awareness  of  social  reaponslbUlty  and  deter- 
mlnauon  toward  civic  improvement,  oon- 
smutlonally  encouraged,  traditionally  ap- 
plauded, educauonally  appropriate,  Involving 
dissent  and  free  expression  and  voluntary 
citizen  action  of  many  kinds,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  violation  by  some  of  the  basic 
necessary  rules  of  our  society.  Including  the 
civil   Ubertles   of   other   human   beings 

Student  uniwt  In  a  particular  nation,  or 
on  a  particular  campus,  at  a  particular  time, 
will  stem  from  the  particular  olrcumstanoea 
of  that  nation  or  that  campus.  Peaceable 
student  dissent  and  violent  student  disrup- 
tions have  occurred  In  nations  where  the 
contemporary  Issues  are  quite  different  from 
those  in  the  United  States. 

Two  years  s«o  I  discussed  with  oOdals  m 
EthlopU  and  Kenya  the  orlglna  of  student 
protest  In  those  countries,  and  more  re- 
iently  I  did  the  same  In  Nepal  and  todla. 
Developing  countries  In  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  highly  mdustrlallzed  nations  Ilka 
Japan.  West  Qermany,  ''««*'JJ^  '" 
ndited  Kingdom,  and  nauona  on  both  sides 
of  the  iron  curtain  have  experienced  student 
movements  In  recent  years.  These  move- 
ments are  related  to  other  social  develop- 
ments and  their  origins  are  difficult  to  sort 
out.  we  clearly  have,  nonetheleos.  a  global 
phenomenon. 

Basic  Odes  are  running  that  shake  the 
static  aspects  of  society  m  aU  world  cul- 
tures. The  traditional  etabUlslng  Influences 
of  religion,  family,  social  custom,  historical 
teachings.  poUUcal  and  economic  convan- 
uons,  education  have  weakened,  creating 
greater  suacepUblUty  to  chaUenge  and  change 
In   aU   kinds  of   InsUtutlons.   ImlUUon   « 
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otfaer  nations  may  subvtitute  for  ort^lnal 
catises  in  sjme  places,  but  almost  anywhere 
one  looks  lu  the  world,  one  flr-ds  social  fer- 
ment. Traditional  attitudes  all  tend  to  be  un- 
settled  by  the  speed  of  social  and  Institutional 
change,  the  rapidity  of  transportation.  In- 
stantaneous communications,  and  Increas- 
ing affluence,  alhelt  une-enly  distributed. 

The  enlargement  and  spread  of  egalitarian 
political  Ideas,  the  ramifications  of  existen- 
tialist thought.  Intellectual  formulations  of 
many  diverse  origins  hare  affected  the  as- 
pirations and  behavior  of  people,  including 
the  yc^ung.  everywhere  This  »*orld  matrix 
al5?  inclndes  the  political  procedures  devel- 
oped In  our  century  by  Mahatma  Oandhi. 
Militant  nonviolence  as  conceived,  inter- 
preted, and  applied  by  Gandhi  conatltutea 
an  arsenal  of  concepts  and  techniques  that, 
whether  c'.eprly  \mdcr5tood  or  not.  whether 
faithfully  applied  or  not,  have  stimulated 
new  forrca  of  social  and  political  action  In 
many  part^  of  the  world.  Including  the  United 
States 

The  Immediate  circumstances  In  the  United 
States  that  underlie  student  unrest  In- 
clude unresolved  pubMc  Issues — Southeast 
Asia  and  the  destiny  of  blacic  Americans  be- 
ing, in  my  rtew,  of  foremost  pre-sent  impor- 
tance. But  they  embrace  other  dreumstances 
on  and  off  T*ie  rampuses  as  well. 

The  de'.ar  o?  enrry  into  adult  life  is  prob- 
ably a  ba'lc  f-otor  It  his  produced  difficul- 
ties on  campus  not  because  colleges  and 
universities  have  changed  Trom  the  olden, 
golden  n%\-*.  hut  because  the  students  com- 
ing TO  Them  have  changed.  Students  are 
physically  more  mat'-tre  a-:d  educ-itlonally 
better  prepared  than  -hey  used  to  be  And 
their  f:imllles  have  rerired  most  of  them  In 
greater  economic  abundance  and  with  fewer 
self -restraints  than  used  to  be  normal.  The 
Increftslng  diversity  of  stud^n's  in  thetr 
origins,  preparation,  and  goe.ls  call  for  greater 
flexibility  In  requirements,  a  rlrher  curricu- 
lum, greater  independence  in  course  Mlec- 
tlon,  more  ujefu!  student  contributions  to 
the  eovemance  of  Institutions,  and  mora 
varied  living  conditions  than  previously  per- 
mitted by  most  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  eotintry.  Subtle  psycholcglcM 
stimulants,  doubtless  seldom  understood  by 
students  themselves  (or  the  rest  of  us),  can 
affect  what  th-y  advocate  or  protest  about 
on  or  off  the  campus  at  n  given  time.  None- 
theless, campus  pfpte^t  usually  involves 
substanav?  taaues.  and  these  vary  from  one 
institution  to  another.  lu.-^t  >j  they  vary  from 
one  nation  to  another,  Jti«  as  ihey  will  vary 
from  one  t'.m*  to  another 

Colleges  and  univeniltles  o*-e  highly  ex- 
p"->ied  social  inrtltuticns.  easily  available  for 
the  orgacl73»'on  of  dissent.  Lfirge  numbers 
of  youns;  people  are  gathered  together  on 
campuse*  TTipy  are  readily  accessible  to  any- 
one from  ou'^ide  or  inside  who  wants  to  ap- 
peal to  them.  Seldom  need  they  fear  that 
their  activities  will  a!*fct  their  livelihood 
With  not  a  little  pareotil  support,  tn«ltu- 
tions  have  traditionally  tried  to" be  tenJent  in 
applying  sanctions  for  student  behavior  that 
might  be  treated  differently  in  the  outside 
society,  although  that  slruattan  has  lieen 
changing  with  the  decline  or  the  doctrine  of 
in  loco  parentis.  Ideologically,  students  are 
often  more  mobile  than  other  cltisens.  They 
are  less  restrained  by  their  own  pas*,  beliefs 
and  activities  In  given  situations,  where  they 
are  on  record  at  all.  and  someMmee  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  a  notable  lack  of  concern 
for  the  Instructional  value  of  recent  history. 

In  such  a  context^and  these  are  obviously 
Dot  all  of  the  Influencing  condition? — oppor- 
tunlUes  for  political  eirploltatlon  exist  for 
those  who  exercise  inJtlstlve  and  leadership. 
The  organising  skill,  determination,  and  re- 
souroea  of  on-campus  and  off-campus  indi- 
viduals and  groups  affect  what  occurs  from 
year  to  year  at  Individual  institutions  and 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  spirit  m  which  dissent  la  received 
often  determines  the  spirit  in  which  dissent 
is  ezprees«d.  The  response  on  a  campus  to 
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expressed  opinion,  whether  the  opinion  Is  of 
affirmation  or  dissent,  and  whether  expressed 
by  speech  or  demonstration  or  however,  con- 
ditions the  character  and  range  of  subse- 
quent expressions  of  view.  Skill  and  good 
judgment  can  contribute  crucially  to  main- 
tdlning  conditions  of  civility  and  peace — on 
the  c.:mpus  us  well  us  in  the  streets. 

I  believe  tnai  moat  of  us  in  the  United 
States  feel  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
essential  to  our  welfare.  We  look  to  them 
not  only  for  education  and  training,  but  as 
a  source  of  leadership  and  of  ideas.  As  a 
nation  we  have  invested  huge  siims  of  money 
In  tbem,  and  as  individuals  some  of  us  have 
invested  much  of  our  lives  in  them.  And 
these  are.  after  all.  our  children  who  go  to 
them,  and  our  children  who  express  their 
concern  about  the  quality  of  their  Uvea  and 
our  lives.  The  young  man  or  woman  who 
comes  to  the  campus  as  a  student  brings 
most  of  his  basic  equipment  with  him — 
ethical  views,  standards  of  taste,  pergonal 
habits,  even  many  of  his  Intellectual  con- 
cepts. We  all  h.Ad  a  part  in  making  him  what 
he  is.  and  we  all  have  a  stake  in  the  future. 

This  Is  true,  also,  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. We  all  had  a  part  In  making  them 
what  they  are,  and  we  are  the  ones  with  a 
stake  In  their  future.  Tlie  solution  to  this 
present  national  crisis  will  Inevitably  require 
much  from  most  of  us. 

Each  institution  of  higher  learning  must 
build  among  its  faculty,  students,  trustees, 
and  ethers  who  comprise  It  the  consensus  of 
support  ani  mechanisms  of  goverrmrnt  that 
enable  education  to  go  forward  on  that  cam- 
pus, free  from  coercion  and  violence.  The 
goals  and  governance  and  academic  programs 
of  these  institutions  must  command  the 
respect  of  persons  inside  and  outside  them. 

Persons  young  and  old  who  have  lost  con- 
fidence In  our  ways  of  government — local, 
stale,  and  federal — can  recapture  It.  with 
help.  That  hope  lies  In  the  further  hope  that 
we  can,  through  government,  attack  with 
success  the  problems  that  face  us.  When  we 
have  a  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  that  can  be 
understood  more  clearly,  there  will  be  less 
vehement  dissent.  When  we  attack  more  ef- 
fectively rhe  problems  of  our  black  cUlsens. 
which  are  equally  the  problems  of  our  white 
cltlrens.  there  will  be  leas  vehement  dissent. 
When  we  move  more  effectively  to  meet  other 
pres^ng  needs  In  our  society,  there  will  be 
leM  disappointment  and  unrest. 

t  do  not  think  that  in  the  loi\g  run  our 
leaders  c«n  lose,  and  I  am  sure  our  country 
cannot,  by  displaying  compassion,  and  seek- 
ing understanding,  and  encouraging  toler- 
ance. 

I  believe  that  at  all  governmental  levels 
concerned  citizens— including  young  people 
and  blaclu  and  anyone  else  who  feels  dis- 
affected— should,  along  with  everyone  else, 
be  welcomed  Into  the  political  processes. 
Many  who  have  expreased  their  concerns  In 
the  post  through  traditionally  approved 
methods  need  the  proof  that  the  system  Is 
truly  open  to  them,  and  truly  docs  work. 
Thoee  who  have  deserted  reason  and  law 
need  the  demonstration  even  more.  Nothing 
la  more  Important  than  the  reasoiuibleneaB 
of  our  laws  and  the  quality  and  equaUty  of 
their  enforcemeot. 

Most  of  all.  however,  I  think  that  all  of  us 
muat  feel  a  cocnmon  reaponslblllty  to  labor 
on  the  many  different  fronts  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  United  Statea  to  attack 
sucoeasfully  this  crisis  we  now  are  In. 
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ute  to  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America  as  they 
prepare  to  observe  their  national  week 
beginning  October  4  through  October  10. 

The  aims  of  this  year's  national  week 
are  grouped  under  the  impressive  label  of 
'We  Care"  and  certainly  these  particular 
young  people  are  admirably  qualified  to 
cope  with  and  alleviate  many  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  their  communi- 
ties through  participation  In  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  projects  offered  In  to- 
day's modern  4-H  programs. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  appealing 
characteristics  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization now  totaling  a  membership  of 
3.9  million  is  the  fact  that  everybody  has 
a  stake  in  4-H,  whether  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, leader,  friend,  or  belong  to  the  citi- 
zen public  for  the  basic  reason  tliat  4-H 
is  for  e\-eryone  and  4-H  benefits  every- 
one. The  actual  4-H'ers  are  young  people 
In  the  9-  to  l9-age  group.  The  leaders  are 
adults  and  teenage  volunteers  and 
friends  are  helpers  and  supporters. 

As  we  know,  the  4-H  program  grew  out 
of  the  passage  by  Congress  In  1914  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  which  provided  for  a 
National  Cooperative  Extension  Senice 
under  which  the  "boys"  and  girls'  club 
work"  became  4-H  and  the  answer  to  the 
desire  of  our  pioneer  schoolteachers  and 
other  educators  who  wanted  to  supple- 
ment their  classrooms  with  a  "Uviug  lab- 
oratory." The  growth  of  this  program 
has  been  astounding  and  the  4-H  idea 
today  circles  the  globe  with  approxi- 
mately 75  countries  adapting  it  to  their 
own  specific  needs. 

The  di\'er3ity  of  the  activitiea  of  our 
4-H'ers  i.s  equaled  only  by  their  amazing 
success  In  programs  and  contests  in  at 
least  15  subjects  that  challenge  the  imag- 
ination and  know-how  of  both  our  urban 
and  rural  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  tremendous  success  of  this 
movement  in  Kentucky  as  a  whole  and 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  in 
particular.  It  is  my  information  that  only 
four  or  five  States  have  more  than  100,000 
4-H  ers  and  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  Kentucky  Is  one  of  them  with 
over  150,000  boys  and  girls  9  to  19  years 
old  enrolled  In  4-H  in  one  way  or  another. 

Certainly  these  statistics  and  those 
compiled  for  numerous  other  areas  serve 
to  reassure  us  that  in  this  era  of  unrest 
and  dissent  among  our  young  people 
there  are  3.9  million  boys  and  girls  who 
have  an  important  voice  among  Amer- 
ica's youth,  and  are  striving  to  make  each 
tomorrow  a  better  day  because  they  sin- 
cerely care  for  their  fellow  men  and  their 
country.  As  they  prepare  to  observe  their 
national  week,  I  want  to  wish  the  4-H 
Clubs  in  Kentucky  and  everywhere 
continued  success  In  all  thetr  future 
endeavors. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BLACK 
HILLS  PLAYHOUSE 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KjEMTmrKT 

IN  THE  BODSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Mondati,  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  It 
1»  my  privUege  and  pleasure  to  pay  trlb- 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  aOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn  £8 

Monday.  Septemher  14.  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
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Black  Hills  Playhouse,  a  unique  theatri- 
cal organization  which  has  brought  tre- 
mendous enjoyment  to  residents  and 
visitors  to  the  Hills,  and  has  developed 
the  talents  of  many  promising  young 
actors  and  actresses.  Its  founder.  Dr. 
Warren  M.  Lee.  is  not  resting  on  his 
laurels  but  is  planning  for  even  greater 
expansion  in  the  future. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  proud  of  the 
Black  Hills  Playhouse  and  Join  in  ex- 
tending heartiest  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Lee  and  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
success. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  for  Sunday. 
September  6,  contained  an  interesting 
story  on  the  Playhouse,  and  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Rxcorh  excerpt*  from  it 
which  follow: 

Black  H"^^  Plathousi 
<By  Irv  Letofsky) 
CTJsrni  eTAT»  Fakk,  8X>. — A  young  honey- 
blonde,  tears  flowing  down  ber  appltt  cheeks, 
was  bidding  a  Dnnl  fareweU  to  Warren  (Doc) 
Lee  In  the  Enack  Bar.  a  kind  of  barradu 
coountssary,  after  the  play. 

A  young  actor  ehook  his  hand  in  another 
parting  gesture  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Black 
Hills  Playhouse. 

Doc  Lee.  who  started  it  aU  25  years  ago, 
was  distracted  Trom  the  sweet  sentiments 
traditional  in  such  departures  by  a  swol- 
len ]aw.  the  result  of  an  errant  tooth.  But 
the  sentiment  was  there. 

The  Black  Hills  is  great  country  for  a  tb- 
cation  and  would  make  good  ground  for 
Indian  wars.  {An  insurgency  band  of  In- 
diana set  up  camp  on  Mt.  Rushmore  only 
last  week.)  It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  es- 
tablish a  theater  inside  the  splendid  woods 
and  expect  anybody  to  buy  a  ticket. 

But  In  these  many  years  people  have  come 
to  buy  tickets,  an  average  of  300  a  show,  to 
see  the  summer  kind  of  fun  Inside  a  rustic- 
lodge  theater  that  seats  400. 

They  are  mostly  "the  locals."  twisting  and 
turning  through  the  huiy  land,  from  Hot 
Springs.  Custer  and  Buffalo  Gap.  They  wear 
suits  and  narrow  ties  and  have  a  helluva 
good  time. 

Many  of  them  drive  through  the  thick  of 
the  scenic  hills  from  Rapid  City.  It's  a  nor- 
mal 45  miles,  but  the  natives  know  three 
daring  shortcuts  that  trim  the  dlstaoce 
to  36. 

A  few  tourists  eat  buffalo  steak  at  the 
nearby  State  Game  Lodge,  where  Calvin 
CooUdge  set  up  his  summer  White  House 
In  IBflT  and  chose  not  to  run  sgaln,  and 
then  drive  over  and  sea  the  shows,  every 
night  but  Tuesdays.  8:30. 

This  Is  really  departure  time.  Most  of 
the  crew  of  70  have  already  left,  including 
about  40  kids  taking  credits  through  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  (USD),  and  a 
few  chUdren  of  stalTers.  ("Everylxjdy  gets  on 
stage  at  some  time."  said  a  director.) 

But.  back  to  the  beginning:  Doc  Lee 
grew  up  in  Coming.  Iowa,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.  In  the  "SOs  be  took 
the  Job  of  technical  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  theater,  returning  after 
a  few  years  to  Iowa  to  take  his  doctorate  in 
playwrltlng. 

"He  wrote  such  epics  as  "Penny  Anarchy" 
(on  the  Iowa  farm  troubles  in  the  *308) , 
"Saint  Louie"  (a  farce  on  faith  heaUng) 
and  "OUded  Prairie"  (on  the  opening  of 
the  Kansas  wheat  frontier.)  But  young  Lee 
had  to  get  eocnethlng  published  before  get- 
ting the  degree. 

"So  I  had  to  write  a  potboiler."  Lee  said. 
"It  was  'Shave  and  a  Haircut,  Six  BlU.'  I 
got  1150  and  the  publisher  got  all  rlghta." 
It  was  one  of  those  so-called  "high  school 
plays"  and  It  was  performed  a  few  times. 
In  1938  Lee  came  to  USD's  pnbUo  speaking 
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departmant,  the  foremnner  of  today's  thea- 
ter. For  several  subsequenc  years  he  was 
dean   of   College  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  1940.  that  difficult  summer,  he  came 
to  the  Black  Hlils.  "The  first  year  we  lost 
(3,000~«knd  1  was  only  making  •3,&00  a  year 
then.  So  we  went  nonprofit,  because  it  wbs 
obvious  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any 
proai.  Then  we  lost  M.OOO  the  second  year." 
Ho  started  hustling  for  fxinds,  and  by  the 
third  yesj*  the  debts  were  paid  on.  with  do- 
nations like  tlOO  from  the  Rapid  City  Auto 
AseociatiOQ  and  a  check  for  $2S  from  the 
governor. 

Once  the  makeshift  theater  at  the  old 
Civilian  Coneervatlou  Corps  encampment 
burned  down  10  days  before  opening,  so  Lee 
and  crew  set  up  a  tent  theeter,  ss  big  as  the 
lengths  of  canvas  would  allow.  A  few  seasons 
later  the  State  Osme.  Pish  and  Parks  De- 
partment, which  leaees  the  land  and  build- 
ings to  the  players,  built  the  playhouse. 

They  perform  generally  light  summer  fare. 
The  first  season,  playmg  in  running  r^wr- 
tory.  Lee  did  "Clftudla"  (in  which  he  and 
his" present  wife  Evle  played  man  and  wife). 
"Trouble  Shooter"  (another  Lee  potboiler). 
"Ladles  In  Retirement."  "Penny  Wise."  "An- 
gel Street"  and  "Private  Lives." 

Since  1048  the  troupe  has  done  "The  Leg- 
end of  Devlin  Oulch,"  this  season  on  Mon- 
day nights.  This  Is  a  Doc  Lee  original,  a 
roaring   historical   fantasy  on  the   HllU. 

In  the  early  seasons  of  the  722  perform- 
ances of  "The  Oulch,"  as  Its  caUed,  Bvle 
plBvcd  a  dancing  girl.  "But  I  got  a  little 
too  old,"  said  Mrs.  Lee.  who  teaches  English, 
speech  and  drama  at  Vermillion  High 
School. 

"I  tblnk  for  four  or  five  years  she  had 
annual  farewell  performances."  Doc  said. 

Now  Kvie  directs  the  show,  one  of  the 
scnilment&l  favorites  on  the  playbill. 

Doc  Lee  keeps  his  troops  hopping.  They 
V  Lrk  13  days  and  get  one  off.  But  on  that 
free  day  they  are  limited  to  travel  within 
150  miles  of  the  playhouse,  ever  since  one 
group  one  year  went  to  Denver  to  see  "Cleo- 
patra" and  the  car  broke  down.  They  barely 
allude  It  back. 

Between  June  17  and  this  Monday,  the 
crew  win  have  accomplished  73  perform- 
ances, with  barely  enough  time  to  learn 
lines. 

One  of  the  tradltlotusl  performances  m- 
t?rnal  to  the  crew  Is  the  annual  ChrUtmas 
p:iny  and  skits  on  or  about  every  July  36 
complete  with  festive  tree  and  decorations 
au.l  50-cent  gifts  all  around. 

Doc  l^ee  turns  63  this  month  but  be  wears 
age  weU.  Instead  of  rrtrenching  Into  retire- 
ment,  he   has   vague   dreams  of   expending 

the  Black  Hills  Fine  Arte  Center.  

This  year  the  center,  a  relative  of  USD's 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  put  on  a  four-week 
se^.sion  for  musicians,  mostly  string  players, 
at  St.  Martin's  Academy,  a  girls'  school  near 
Raoid  City.  It  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
Black  Bills  Chamber  Music  Society  and 
Black  Hilla  Stale  College.  It  had  about  15 
students  this  summer  and  Lee  hopes  for 
30  cr  40  next. 

■•I  love  to  get  something  In  the  visual 
arts,  film  and  dance,  too."  said  Doc  Lee, 
proving  that  where  there's  the  will,  the  way 
can't  be  far  behind. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS  AND  PUBLIC 

NEEDS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OBXOOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HJIPRSaKHTA'l'lVlSS 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 
Mr.  ULLUAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Jtu 
I  sponsored  In  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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and  Mean^  a  plan  tbat  would  allow  State 
and  municipal  goTemments  to  Issue  tax- 
able revenue  bonds  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ing tax-exempt  Issues  to  raise  revenues 
for  sorely  needed  capital  Improvement 
projects.  Under  my  plan.  lucb  a  decision 
would  be  entirely  up  to  local  officials. 
State  and  municipal  governments  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  Issue  new 
obligations  which  will  be  full  subject  to 
Federal  income  taxation.  In  exchange. 
the  Slate  and  local  government  issuing 
the  bonds  would  receive  a  payment  from 
the  Federal  Qovemment  which  would 
compensate  It  for  differences  in  interest 
yield  between  a  tax-exempt  bond  and 
the  t&xable  bond  Issued. 

Unfortunately,  this  propoaal  WM 
widely  misunderstood,  and  misinter- 
preted ss  an  effort  to  undermine  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  market.  As  a  result  of  this 
mlsunderstandlnR.  the  provision  was  re- 
moved from  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
during  a  House-Senate  conference. 

I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that  the 
marketplace  has  begun  to  realize  that 
in  todays  investment  climate,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  State  and  local  financing  Is 
desperately  needed  Mr.  Kent  Sims,  writ- 
ing in  'he  July  1970,  Issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
Monthly  Review  says : 

state  and  local  ot&dalB  have  balked  at  any 
fiuggwtlon  that  they  sbould  broaden  tlieir 
ci«dlt  base  beyond  tbe  iheltefed  market  for 
tax-exempt  bonds.  However.  Oie  welgbt  of 
financial  necessity  may  foree  tliem  to  lerlse 
thclT  poeltlon. 

At  a  time  when  local  governments  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  resources,  we 
must  continually  look  for  new  ways  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  help  them. 
Because  this  article  represents  both  a 
coeent  economic  analysis,  and  a  ludd 
description  of  options  available.  I  com- 
mend Its  Inclusion  In  the  RacoRo: 

MOHTBI.T  Rrvnw— MnnciMi.  Bonos  «ro 
Pttblic  Nceds 

Tbe  credit  requlrementa  of  stale  and  local 
govemmcnu,  net  of  current  repaTment  obU- 
gauona.  amounted  to  1 10-11  billion  in  1»8». 
Tbcae  governments  traditionally  have  met 
almost  aU  of  their  requirements  by  aelling 
tax-exempt,  lon^-tenn  municipal  bonds  to 
commercial  banks,  high  tai-brmcket  Individ- 
uals, corporations  and  othera.  But  monetary 
rastzalnt  sharplv  reduced  the  flow  of  funds 
to  the  municipals  market  In  IBBS— for  the 
second  time  In  four  yeaja — and  forced  statea 
and  localities  to  seek  other  means  of  flnance 
on  a  record  scale. 

Nfft  long-term  municipal-bond  finance  de- 
clined from  SS.3  bimon  In  1988  to  M.*  bu- 
Uon  In  Iftee.  and  the  gross  volume  of  munlc- 
Ipal-boad  sales  dropped  from  SIS.*  bllUon  to 
ail  5  billion.  A  sharp  rise  in  net  rhort-term 
borrowing,  from  »1  8  bUllon  to  an  eitiaor- 
dlnary  •*.!  billion,  made  up  about  half  of  the- 
shortfall  in  net  long-term  bond  sales,  but 
state  and  local  governments  itlll  found  them- 
selves more  than  tl  bliuon  short  of  their  es- 
tlmated  net  creiUt  requirements  at  year-end. 
Morvover,  this  heavy  reliance  on  short-term 
financing  created  the  threat  of  a  future  li- 
quidity crisis  lor  many  of  these  govcmmentB. 
unless'  they  are  able  to  refund  a  large  part  of 
their  short-term  obligations  Into  long-term 
bonds  as  they  mature. 

Many  obsen-era  attribute  the  depressed 
state  of  the  municipals  market  to  federal 
antl -Inflation  measuree.  and  clearly  the  tight 
money  policies  of  the  last  16  month*  have 
exerted  significant  pressure  on  municipal- 
bond  sales.  However.  It  Is  posalble  to  over- 
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BtmM  tbis  CAM  and  to  iKnon  Important  elc- 
m«nu  of  the  problem  which  wUI  not  be 
solved  by  a  return  to  "normal"  econonUc 
condition*.  Before  examining  some  of  these 
elemenu.  It  U  instructive  to  look  at  the  re- 
cent trend  of  events  in  the  market  place. 

In  the  17  months  between  August  IMS  and 
December  1909  the  American  bond  market 
sustained  Its  greatest  price  decline  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  as  long-term  bond  yields 
acnwa  the  board  climbed  faster  and  higher 
than  In  any  other  period  la  the  natlou's  his- 
tory. All  classes  of  long-term  bonds  declined 
by  record  amouats.  but  municipals  fared 
much  worse  In  the  market  than  either  U.S. 
OoTsmmrnta  or  corporsta  lames.  During  the 
17  months  ended  laat  December,  deaplte  sev- 
eral abortive  ralUea.  the  price  index  for  U5. 
Governments  dropped  24  percent,  the  index 
for  seaaoned  utlUtlee  slipped  36  percent,  and 
the  price  of  SO-year  prime  municipals  (lank  a 
wboppin^  36  percent.  The  yields  on  U.S.  Oov- 
emmenu  rose  101  basis  points,  to  7.01  per- 
cent, aaaaoned  uUlitlas  yields  climbed  338 
basis  polnu.  to  913  percent,  and  prime  tax- 
exempt  municipals  yields  soared  386  basis 
pomts  to  6.dO  percent.  (Data  from  Salomon 
Brothers  and  Hutsler) 

The  severe  decline  In  the  munidpal-bood 
market  in  the  lart  two  quarters  of  19«B  cli- 
maxed a  series  of  three  sharp  drops  in  bond 
prices  that  have  occurred  alnce  early  1966. 
and  the  196A--69  decUne  Itself  was  an  accel- 
eration and  extension  of  s  much  longer  down- 
ward trend  In  U^.  bond  prices  begun  In  1946. 
This  longer  cycle  began  with  the  lowest  mu- 
nicipal bond  yields  on  record,  1.0  percent  In 
1946,  and  reached  at  lea«t  a  temporary  bot- 
tom at  6  90  percent  last  December. 

Municipal  bonds  enjoyed  a  sharp  rally  tn 
the  flnt  quarter  of  1970  as  prices  roae  16 
percent  from  their  December  lows  and  ylalde 
fell  90  to  100  basis  points  However,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  this  miirked  Improve- 
ment in  the  market  called  forth  an  avalanche 
of  tssuee.  The  volume  of  new  municipal 
bonds  roae  to  almost  11.9  bllUon  In  March, 
and  the  rally  was  swamped  by  mld-month. 
Prices  fell  aharp'T  thereafter,  and  yields  had 
climbed  back  to  7J>0  by  June. 

FaOLOMGSk   OBCXJKS 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  1909  debacla 
when  the  market  began  to  skid  in  early 
I90S.  Prices  of  30-year  prime  municipals 
dipped  18  percent  In  1965-66.  but  recovered 
most  of  this  loss  by  the  beglnnmg  of  1967. 
Yields  rose  from  3.30  percent  in  January 
1965,  to  4.35  percent  in  September  1900.  and 
settled  back  to  3  30  percent  In  January  1907. 

The  1967  price  drop  was  similar  to  that  of 
1965-66.  but  very  little  of  this  loss  was  re- 
covered before  the  third  steep  decline  began 
in  Atigust  of  1968.  Over  the  cotirse  of  1967, 
the  yields  of  30-year  prime  municipals  rose 
110  basis  points,  from  3.30  to  4  40  percent, 
but  yields  then  dropped  only  35  basis  points 
in  the  first  half  of  1908  before  beginning  the 
record  climb. 

The  1907-08  cycle  severely  Jolted  tradlUon- 
al  bond-market  expectations,  because  bond 
prices  fell  sharply  In  the  face  of  the  Pederal 
Oovemment's  1967  easy-money  policy,  and 
bond  yields  pierced  upper  limits  that  bsd 
held  firm  for  more  than  a  century  In  this 
country  and  Europe.  Thus  the  1968  market 
began  In  the  worst  of  circumstances. 

A  high  rate  of  inflation  was  sustained 
throughout  1909.  and  btuiness  expectations 
remained  buoyant  despite  the  tandem  appll- 
catioo  of  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  Short-term  interest  rates  continued 
to  escalate  month  after  month.  And  after 
the  experience  of  1967.  there  seemed  no  long- 
er to  be  any  reliable  upper  limits  to  bear- 
market  yields.  All  of  these  circumstances, 
but  especially  deeply  entrenched  Inflationary 
expectations,  made  the  demand  for  all  classes 
of  bonds  much  lean  elastic  with  respect  to 
yields. 

Aa  yields  rose  across  the  board,  the  yield 
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8pr«*d  narrowed  between  taxable  Issues  and 
tax-exempt  munlclpala.  Average  yields  of  30- 
year  prime  municipals,  which  had  been  78 
percent  of  yields  on  taxable  long-term  U.5. 
Governments  In  1966,  rose  to  83  percent  In 
1968,  and  to  93  percent  of  Oovernment  yields 
by  the  end  of  1969. 

By  late  spring  in  1969  half  a  dosen  sutes. 
Including  Califorma  and  New  York,  found 
themselves  excluded  from  the  market  by 
their  own  statutory  interest-rate  ceilings.  By 
the  end  of  summer,  municipal  bond  yields 
had  soared  through  the  statutory  interest 
ceilings  of  half  of  the  sutes  In  the  country 
or  their  political  subdivisions.  Some  states 
(such  as  New  York)  were  able  to  raise  or  sus- 
pend statutory  ceilings  by  a  simple  act  of  the 
state  leglalature,  but  this  was  not  immedi- 
ately poealble  in  other  states  (such  as  Cali- 
fornia) where  these  cellingfi  were  embedded 
in  state  constitutions. 

Alt  these  factors — high  interest  costs  to 
state  and  local  borrowers,  below-market  stat- 
utory Interest  celling,  and  Investon'  reluc- 
tance or  Inability  to  purchase  municipals 
even  at  record  high  yields  and  very  narrow 
yield  spreads— combined  to  force  a  »3.9-bll- 
Uon  reduction  In  the  volume  of  net  long-term 
municipal  bond  finance  during  1969.  These 
factors  also  helped  to  create  a  substantial 
backlog  of  unsold  Issues:  according  to  a  re- 
cent Presidential  report,  more  than  600  mu- 
nicipal bond  issues  toCallng  •a.V  bUlion  were 
"unsalable"  last  year.  Many  of  these  issues, 
together  with  a  large  volunte  of  short-term 
debt  in  need  of  refunding,  were  carried  for- 
ward and  added  to  normal  long-term  credit 
requlrenients  this  year. 

WCSTOLM  9CTKZ 

An  examination  nf  the  1069  Western  scene 
highlights  the  difflcultle*  described  above. 
State  and  local  governments  in  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict state*  recorded  bond  sales  of  tl.B  billion 
m  1969.  down  from  82.9  billion  tn  1968  and 
«3.4  billion  in  1907.  However,  California 
Jurisdictions,  with  a  81.3  billion  drop  tn  sales 
volume,  accounted  for  the  entire  1909  de- 
cline. Indeed,  all  other  states  except  Oregon 
and  Utah  posted  gains  for  the  year,  and 
Arizona  and  Hawaii  each  managed  to  record 
new  highs  for  the  decade. 

The  situation  In  California  deserves  special 
attention,  since  California  ordinarily  ac- 
counts for  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  District 
bond  sales.  In  1969,  Callfornls  Jurisdictions 
were  able  to  move  only  about  half  of  the 
average  annual  volume  of  the  five  preceding 
years,  primarily  becatise  of  a  5-perccnt  inter- 
est ceiling  on  borrowings  by  California 
school  districts  and  by  the  state  government. 

California's  state  government  and  state 
agenclei  were  virtually  excluded  from  the 
market  after  March,  and  although  same  com- 
mercial banks  continued  to  purchase  school 
bonds  at  5  percent  and  par  well  Into  the 
summer,  they  abandoned  this  practice  when 
market  yielis  approached  6  percent  In  Au- 
gust. With  these  important  buyers  out  of 
the  market  for  much  of  the  year,  the  volume 
of  bond  sales  fell  sharply  In  both  California 
and  the  District. 

The  year  1969  began  on  a  sour  note  with 
Che  displacement  of  a  •SO-mllllon  anatloo 
revenue-bODd  Issue  offered  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  early  January.  The  largest  dis- 
placement of  the  year  then  occurred  less  than 
a  month  later,  when  a  •08-mJllion  issue  of- 
fered by  the  Calilornla  Department  of  Water 
Resources  failed  to  attract  bids  below  iu  5- 
percent  statutory  Interest  celling.  Other  large 
displacements  Included  a  t22-mllllon  rev- 
enue issue  offered  by  the  Washington  State 
board  of  Community  College  Education  in 
September,  and  a  819-mllllon  revenue  Issue 
offered  by  the  Phoenix  Civic  Plaza  Building 
Corporation  In  May. 

In  all.  District  state  and  local  governments 
last  year  suffered  64  separate  dl^lacements 
totaling  8447  million.  Tbese  displacements 
represented  20  percent  of  the  value  of  bonds 
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brought  to  market  In  the  District,  compared 
to  17  percent  displacements  for  the  lutlon 
as  a  whole.  (However,  the  District  ratio 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  national  av- 
erage if  California  data  were  excluded  from 
these  totals.)  In  percentage  terms.  BawaU 
was  hit  hardest  with  31  percent  displace- 
ments, followed  closely  by  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia with  34  percent  each.  In  dollar  terms. 
California  headed  the  displacements  list  with 
•246  million,  followed  by  Washington  with 
$65  million.  Hawaii  with  862  million,  and 
Arizona  with  840  million. 

For  the  bonds  they  were  able  to  sell.  Dis- 
trict state  and  local  governments  paid  a  price 
which  clearly  reflected  national  money-mar- 
ket conditions.  The  yield  Index  averaged  6.73 
percent  for  the  year,  rising  from  4.90  In 
January  to  6.78  in  December,  according  to 
data  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco.  These  figures  closely  par- 
alleled the  movement  of  municipal  bond 
yields  nationwide. 

County  governments  were  the  highest-cost 
borrowers,  paying  an  nverage  of  6,03  percent 
for  long-term  credit  for  the  year  as  a  whole, 
and  In  excess  of  7.00  percent  during  the  flnal 
quarter.  School  districts  were  the  lowest-cost 
borrowerv.  paying  an  average  of  5.40  percent. 
(However,  this  relatively  low  figtire  reflects 
the  below-market  purchases  by  California 
commercial  banks  during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters, and  their  notable  absence  from  the  mar- 
ket In  the  flnal  months  of  the  year.)  Special 
districts  borrowed  at  an  average  yield  of  &J>5 
percent,  state  governmeots  and  state  sgen- 
clea  at  5.71  percent,  and  municipalities  at 
5.60  percent. 

State  governments  and  state  agencies  Is- 
sued 8575  million  In  bonds,  or  about  33  per- 
cent of  the  81  8-bllllon  District  total.  Special 
dlstricu  of  all  types  issued  8542  million 
worth  of  bonds,  or  28  percent  of  the  total. 
School  districts  accounted  for  14  percent  of 
the  total,  municipalities  for  13  percent,  end 
county  governments  for  13  percent. 

General  obligations  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments accounted  for  01  percent  of  the 
81  S-bUIlon  District  total.  The  remainder 
was  split  between  revenue  bonds  (35  per- 
cent) and  bonds  with  limited  tax  security 
(4  percent).  The  average  yield  on  genera] 
obligation  bonds — 5.59  percent — was  36  basis 
points  below  that  of  revenue  bonds  and 
46  basis  points  below  that  of  bonds  with 
limited  tax  security. 

NATtTax    or   THS    raOBLKlf 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  state  and  local 
governments,  the  1969  municipal-bond  mar- 
ket was  an  unrelieved  disaster.  The  price  of 
credit  was  high  by  almost  any  standard,  and 
the  volume  of  bonds  sold  (even  at  record 
levels)  was  low  relative  to  the  volume  of 
their  credit  requirements.  To  make  matters 
worse,  most  state  and  local  governments  were 
swept  Into  the  1969  market  on  the  crest  of 
projected  commitments  which  bad  been 
swollen  by  a  decade  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity and  by  as  many  years  of  unfulfilled 
demands  for  capital  Improvements. 

The  1909  market  found  many  of  these 
goveroments  painfully  over-extended.  Some 
governmenu  began  construction  before  they 
discovered  that  there  were  no  buyers  for  the 
additional  bonds  necessary  for  financing  the 
final  stages  of  the  projects  In  question.  As 
a  result,  they  are  now  confronting  costly 
constructtoD  Interruptions,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  return  from  sunk  coau  which  will  yiela  no 
benefit  until  sometime  In  the  uncertain  fu- 
ture. Other  governments,  acting  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  "bear  market"  would  be 
of  relatively  short  duration,  borrowed  short 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  projects  al- 
ready underway.  These  unfortunate  Jurisdic- 
tions will  be  sorting  out  their  liquidity  prob- 
lems for  at  least  the  next  year  or  two. 

Almost  without  exception,  state  and  local 
governments  across  the  nation  have  been 
forced  to  modify  their  capital-Improvement 
schedules  to  accommodate  the  sharp  deteri- 
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boLd  market.  Moreover,  m«iy  »re  na^J^^'  Ju/^.^c^^^S^e  .ublect  to  no  ti^  or  K.  Banks  .narply  reduced  their  demima  for 
l„g  that  their  rert«d  conatrt:cUon  schedule,  f^"^  "^^  S.  thin  haU  of  the  cor-  manlclpal  bond,  m  I»«9.  wid  actually  be- 
n,u6t  be  baaed  on  vaally  different  aaaump-  "^.'^jf^tTor  the  »l(n  hUllon  .applied  came  net  .eU«n.  o[  .uch  BecurlOe.  tor  P«n 
tlon.  about  the  costs  and  avaUablllty  of  H-  !»««  ^L^^ieU  by  non-ban*  flninclal  of  the  year,  tn  thew  clrcunutance.,  Kate. 
nance  than  their  original  plan..  matlfutJOM  over  the  1908-68  period.  le«i  than     and  localities  had  little  opportunity  to  Mil 

Many  Jurisdiction..  »  was  mentioned  ear-      ™";"^"  ^J  from   InBtitutlon.   in  Ott     the  volume  of  bond,  needed  to  me.t  their 
Her.  have   blamed  their   trouble,  on  tight-      °™^  enough  that  they  would  nor-      normaJ  long-term  credit  r«qulrements,  even 

money  policies  and  consequent  record-high      ^"^'Jf^^^^f^^^mfl  b^nds.  though  the  record  high  level  of  muUclpal- 

interit  rate..  Certainly,  antl-lnflatlon  m«a.-  '"V^J'^uf^%''ompanle..  saving.  Uutltu-  bond  yield.  Induced  households  to  ah«rh  a 
ure5  have  been  responsible  for  a  certain  Share  '^'^i^a^HnaU  private  Investors  aw  gM-      record  »3.a   billion  of   municipal   bonds   to 

of  the  plight  of  the  state  and  local  go'*™-  "°"j  ^u<ied  from  the  list  of  tovestom  In  their  portfolios.  The  19<»  municipal-bond 
ments-but  many  of  their  cre<Ut  problMis  *^|^t  municipal  bonds.  So  too.  are  non-  market  provided  painful  evidence  of  the 
wiu  remain  long  after  the  IMH-TO  cr«Ul  Jnnavers  such  as  pension  funds,  public  heavy  dependence  of  state  and  local  govem- 
stiueeie  has  faded  mto  history.  ret^ement  funds,   foundations,  endowment     ments   on  commercial -bank  credit,  and  of 

The  long-run  problem  Is  more  tundamen-  .  _;,iit,c»i  agencies.  ConsequenUy.     their  consequent  vulnerabUlty  to  the  drj- 

tal.  and  concerns  the  overall  credit  demands     ^^  principal  buyers  of  municipals  are  gen-     Ing-up  of  long-term  credit  (lows  during  pe- 
of  the  economy,  the  Institutions  which  make      gi^i%  found  among  high  tax-bracket  Indl-     rlods  of  monetary  rtress. 
u  dllRcult  to  accommodate  all  of  the  growth      ^i^ju^j,  commercial  banks.  Are  and  casualty  ^sa  BQunzi 

m  state  and  local  government  credit  require-  iQjunmc''  companies,  and  aome  bualnesa  oor-  .j^^  j^^^  market  also  underscored  the  de- 
ments even  under  conditions  of  monetary  ^^atlons.  ^  Dendence  of  the  municipal-bond  market  on 
ease,  and  the  factors  which  cause  restrlctlie  ^^^  ^j  pr^ojai  purposes,  trends  in  the  f'^^^j  balance  within  the  nation's  tai 
moDetarj-  policy  to  exert  a  disproportionately  municipal -bond  market,  as  presently  constl-  g^j,J^Btat«  and  local  governments  seal- 
large  impact  on  state  and  lo^K""™"""'  tuted.  are  set  by  only  two  Investor  groups-  '  -^^  ^^^  tax-exempt  privilege  their 
This  part  of  the  problem  la  mired  In  the  tostl-  ^Igh  tax-bracket  Individuals  and  commercial  ,^^^„  „iot  because  theoretlcaUy  It 
tutlonal  structure  of  the  munlclpal-oono  ^,jjj;j_,rtth  the  later  being  the  more  Im-  ^,1^,  u,em  to  borrow  at  a  lower  mterest 
market  and  In  the  nature  of  state  and  local  -octant.  Bank  portfolios  contained  nearly  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  otherwise  be  poealble 
government  credit  requirements  In  the  years  o„,.iiaix  of  the  »138  bUUon  In  pubUc  hold-  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  municipals  market  at  these 
ahead.  ings  of  muiUclpal  securities  ouuandlng  at  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  .ulBcient  num- 
iNSirrtmoNAi.  ssasHclxxNTS  ,^,  beginning  of  this  year,  and  Individuals  ^^  ^^  buyers  who  can  profltably  take  ad- 
The  market  for  state  and  local  government  portfolios  contained  another  one-third  of  the  ^,j;j^,  ^j  ^^^  tax-exempt  feature  of  mu- 
securltles  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  total.  Banks  play  such  an  important  role  In  mdpai  bonds.  In  turn,  the  tilstence  of  theae 
the  interest  derived  from  the  securities  Is  ex-  the  municipals  market,  because  they  are  one  ^„y,,„  j^  sumdent  numbers  depends  upon 
empt  from  federal  Income  taxation.  Since  the  of  the  few  large  financial  sectors  subject  to  tj,,  u^  treatment  of  various  Investor  groups, 
Pederal  Oovernment  has  not  given  the  tax-  the  full  corporate  tax  rate,  and  therefore,  one  ^  ^^^j  ^  ^^  ^^  tax-exempt  stattis  of  mu- 
eiempt  prlvUege  to  investors  In  Its  own  of  the  few  which  find  It  profitable  to  accept  ^y^,^  bonds  themselves.  Minor  changes  in 
securities  stoce  IMl,  the  states  and  their  tax-exempt  bond  yields  lower  than  the  yields  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  p^j^  y^  jj,,  ^hsln  of 
Dolttlcal  .ubdlvlslons  have  acquired  a  mo-  available  on  taxable  securities.  interdependence  csJi  affect  munlclpal-bood 
nopoly  to  this  particular  segment  of  the  bond  while  households  sre  alKj  large  Investors  to  ^,,^  the  spread,  between  these  yields  and 
market  Along  with  that  monopoly,  however,  municipal  bonds,  the  nature  of  their  partlcl-  ^^^^  ^  taxable  socurltlee,  and  oltlmataly 
they  have  acquired  the  necessity  of  making  patlon  to  the  market  differs  somewhat  from  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  tax-exempt  privilege  to  state 
their  securities  attractive  to  a  rather  special-      that  of  commercial  banks    Individuals  gen-     ^^  ^^^^^  government. 

teed  group  of  Investora.  erally  manage  their  portfolios  with  the  stogie  prolonged   Congressional  deliberations  on 

Municipal  bonds  are  purchased  by  Indl-  objective  of  maximizing  after^tax  income,  ^^  ^^  Reform  Bill,  which  finally  became 
vlduals  businesses  and  corporations  whose  wherea.  commercial  banks  adjust  their  port-  ^.,  i„t  December,  seriously  affected  the  de- 
tax  brackets  are  high  enough  that  the  yields  folios  to  alter  short-run  liquidity,  to  claim  _^^^^  ^^  municipal  bonds.  For  a  tune  It  ap- 
thev  derive  from  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds      capital  gains  and  losses,  and  to  derive  tax-  ^  ,j^t  ^be  Congreae  might  remove  the 

exceed  the  after-tax  yields  to  them  from  tax-  exempt  tocome.  This  broader  range  °>  u*?"  tax-exempt  status  that  municipals  have  tra- 
able  corporate  bonds  or  taxable  US.  Oovem-  to-day  objectives  makes  commercial  banks  ^j^^^^j,  .njoyed,  and  had  this  sctlon  been 
ment  securities.  In  February  1»S«.  for  exam-  the  more  active  participants  in  the  munlc^  ^^^^  applicable  to  bonds  already  outstand- 
Se   the  yields  from  municipals  were  73  per-      pal-bond  market  and  compound.  IJe  Impact  ^^^   bolder,  of  municipal   bonds-HMn- 

cen't  of  gross  pre-tax  corporate  yields,  while  of  their  decisions  on  msrket  trends.  Th««>-  ^^^^  banks  to  particular— would  have  .uf- 
m  Febrtiy  1970.  municipal-bond  yields  were      fore,    the   fortune,   of    the    munlctoal-bond      ,^^  ^^   ,„,^   „„   ^x^^,   portfolio.    A. 

T7  percent  of  the  corporate  yields.  The  tax  market  generally  very  In  line  with  the  ^^  ^^  congress  did  not  elunlnate  the  tax- 
brackMTwhlch  equated  municipal  and  cor-  strength  of  commerelal-bank  demand  for  tax-  ^^^^p^  ,„ture  of  municipal  bond  toterwt. 
Dorate  yields  In  the  two  periods  were  20  per-      exempt  aacurltles.  um   the   mere   suggestion    that   It  had   the 

cent  and  33  percent,  respectively    Municipal  MoKirsiT  sooim  power  to  do  so  and  might  consider  such  a 

bonds  offered   Investors  to   all    tax   brackeU  Recent  tight-money  policies  have  exerted      move  considerably  dampened  the  demand  for 

above  the  equal   net-return  brackets  a  tax      ^^on   pressure   on    municipal-bond   (toance      tax-exempt  bonds. 

»ul>aldy  amounttog  to  the  difference  between  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  financial  markets  (with  the  What  ultimately  emerged  frotn  tha  "OX 
municipals  yields  and  the  after-tax  corporate  pos^ble  exception  of  residential  mortgages) .  Reform  act  of  19«9  was  a  slight  reduoUon 
yields  In  thoae  brackets.  b^use  these  policies  bore  heavily  on  com-      to   the  yields  of  municipal   bonds  »  «"- 

Munlolpal-hond  yield,  are  relatively  high  ,n„clal  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  used  merdal  banks,  because  of  less  tavocahle  tax 
despite  fhe  financial  advantage  they  offer  to  Regulation  «  to  keep  the  rate  of  interest  tieatmont  o<  the  profits  banks  oan  maxe  ny 
high-bracket  tovestors.  partly  because  over-  t^^j  commercial  banks  are  permitted  to  pay  purchaalng  government  securities  I™  •" 
all  credit  availability  is  limited,  but  more  j^^  deposits  well  below  the  market  rate  of  types)  at  a  discount  and  Klltog  or  redeei^ 
Importantly  because  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  interest,  to  order  to  restrict  the  banks'  ac-  tog  them  at  hl^er  prices,  formerly  toob 
tS-eiempt  market  la  both  limited  and  nib-     cess   to    fund,    which    would   .upport   loan     profits  were  taxed  as  caplt^  gsln^  but  as  a 

ifojf Irn.'rurwb;?h°tre''r^-  ^^^-^j^^^^-^  fr^^3  S-^if S^SKSS 
s.'-jr.a^whrssrtSi.'ug'^rh^"^  sr-tU-^esTntTn^oWnr/i^  s^mi^iA'e/r«^'".s^^:^ 

NET  ArTt«-T»X  riElOS  OF  COBPORATt  t,m  WHIClPSt  WWDS . 
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Cooimerclal-bank  demanci  for  mtmlclpal 
boud2  BUflei^ed  stiU  another  tax  shock  early 
this  yo*r  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Senice 
served  uouces  of  tajs  deSclency  on  several 
b&nlts  lor  deducting  interest  expea«  upon 
indebtedness — primarily  EurodoUara  and 
Federal  Funds— which  IRS  claimed  wae  in- 
curred by  the  banks  In  question  to  purcbaee 
or  carry  tax-exempt  securlUea.  Tiiesc  de- 
ficiency uoiices  were  based  on  a  provlalon 
of  the  tax  law  which  prohibits  Inveawirs,  who 
borrow  money  to  buy  or  hold  In  inventory 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds,  from  deducting 
the  interest  expense  lucurrod  on  such  bor- 
rowings us  a  business  expense  lor  tax  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  past.  IRS  had  made  Uttle  attempt 
to  allocate  an  tnvebtor's  Interest -expense  tax 
deductions  among  hU  various  invoctmenis. 
except  In  cases  where  there  wiis  clear  e.l- 
dence  of  abuse.  The  IRS  InltlaUres  In  ihla 
rejrard  were  apparently  occasioned  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision*  which.  In  etfeci.  re- 
quire insurance  companies  and  investment- 
banking  houses  to  pro-rate  tbelr  Interest  d»- 
ductlons  among  various  Investments  and  to 
exclude  the  portion  of  their  total  Interest 
expense  allocated  In  this  manner  to  munld- 
pal-bood  pnnlollos.  The  banks  iiave  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  resist  the  spplica- 
tlon  of  the  new  standard,  and  IRS  has  yei  to 
issue  its  final  ruling.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  this  admin  Ijttratlve  change  re- 
maltiB  a  negative  factor  in  commercial -bank 
demand  lor  municipal  bonds. 

Firms  axQumEMrNTS 

Under  present  conditions,  the  near-univer- 
sal dependence  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  tax-exempt  securities  market 
as  tbelr  basic  source  ol  long-term  credit 
tends  to  compound  the  diillcultles  of  financ- 
ing public  improvements.  This  Institutional 
arrangement    severely    limits    the    flow    of 
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lundfi  from  wlilch  these  6o\ernments  can 
borrow,  and  ties  them  to  sources  of  finance 
which  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  be- 
cause of  periodic  changes  in  naitunal  mone- 
tar>'  aud  fiscal  policies 

Slate  and  local  government  officials  gen- 
erally have  balked  at  any  suggestion  that 
they  should  broaden  their  credit  ba5e  beyond 
the  sheltered  market  lor  tax-cxemp:  bonds. 
However,  the  weight  of  financial  necessity 
may  force  them  to  revise  their  pofeJtluu.  llany 
governments  could  not  sell  their  tax-eiempt 
bonds  in  the  1569  morke:,  and  even  those 
who  could  soon  found  that  the  shrinltage 
in  the  yield  spread  between  taxable  and  tax- 
exempt  securities  had  considerably  reduced 
the  proportion  of  the  Treasury's  tax  sub- 
sidy which  they  were  able  to  capture.  Al- 
though 196D  was  an  especially  rough  >ear 
for  the  munUl pal-bond  market.  It  may  be 
more  typlcaj  than  the  early  IDdO's  of  the  type 
of  market  that  state  and  local  govermueuts 
will  face  in  the  years  ahead. 

State  and  local  governments  Increased 
their  outlays  for  public  facilities  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  7  percent  during  the  latt  dec- 
ade— from  $IS  billion  In  1S60  to  an  estimated 
$2S  billion  In  1069.  At  present  there  Is  no 
reason  to  anticipate  a  slowdown  In  this  area 
in  the  1970's:  and  there  Is  ample  support  for 
the  case  that  financial  requirements  for  pub- 
lic faculties  may  be  considerably  greater  In 
the  decade  ahead. 

Communities  will  have  to  keep  pace  with 
traditional  demands  for  schools,  streets. 
highways,  parks,  hospitals,  police  and  fire 
stations,  and  the  like,  and  they  also  will  be 
confronting  a  host  of  new  demands  for  la- 
cllltlBs  associated  with  environmental  con- 
trol, me  redevelopment  of  cities,  and  the  re- 
habilitation and  expansion  of  urban  transit 
systems.  Pollution  control  alone  may  require 
t«n  of  bUlions  of  dollars. 

State    and     local    governments    financed 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FLOW  OF  FUNDS 
pn  billieas  of  doitanl 
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nearly  one-third  of  their  investment  In  pub- 
lic Improvemeots  during  the  i960'&  through 
increased  debt,  so  that  the  decade  ended 
with  a  $97  billion  Increment  In  total  state 
and  local  debt  ouutanding.  The  capacity  of 
the  tax-exempt  securities  market  to  accom- 
modate growth  of  this  mngnitude  in  the 
lOeo'-i  was  quite  impressive,  especially  since 
the  market  plsced  the  entire  debt  Increment 
with  the  public.  (By  contrast.,  the  public  ab- 
sorbed less  than  half  of  the  971 -billion  incre- 
ment in  Federal  debt  during  the  same  period, 
the  balance  bemg  placed  with  federally  spon- 
sored credit  agcucies.  the  Pedtral  Reserve, 
and  the  Federal  Government  Itself.)  Never- 
theless, the  magnitude  of  the  credit  demands 
pros]>ectlve  for  the  1070*5  suggests  that  the 
mimlclpais  market  as  presently  constituted 
may  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  of  them 
without  fiu-ther  increases  In  bond  yields. 

The  long-ienn  credit  requirements  of  the 
entire  economy  promise  to  i>e  quite  large 
In  the  decade  abend.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
traordinary requirements  of  state  and  local 
governments,  business  demands  for  credit 
should  rise  sharply  as  technological  advances 
are  translated  Into  new  Industrial  plants, 
and  additional  pressures  on  credit  markets 
will  be  added  by  a  growing  volume  of  pri- 
vate credit  deniand.s  being  met  through  new 
and  expanded  programs  of  Federal  credit  as- 
sistance. 

Net  borrowing  from  the  public  by  federally 
guaranteed  borrowers  and  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  may  exceed  %30 
billion  In  fiscal  1971 — a  one-tblrd  increase 
over  the  record  916  billion  these  pro-ams 
are  expected  to  raise  In  fiscal  1070.  Such  pro- 
grams pre-empt  real  and  financial  resources 
Just  as  If  they  were  Included  in  the  Federal 
budget  (which,  of  course,  is  their  purpose) 
and  reduce  absolutely  the  flow  of  funds  avail- 
able for  rationing  among  other  credit  users. 
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Mucil  of  tills  expansioli  In  Federal  credit 
AMlstance  Is  Imended  to  belp  Implement  the 
3^fTii.iwg  goals  sec  rcrth  In  the  Housing  and 
Drban  Development  Act  ol  1868.  For  those 
goals  to  be  achieved  oo  schedule  by  1977,  the 
bousing  pace  In  coml-ng  years  would  have  to 
be  double  the  average  pace  (1..5  million 
Btartsl  achieved  during  the  1957-69  period. 
lnde«d.  over  OlOO  billion  in  addlUooal  mort- 
gage credit  -vould  be  required,  even  allowing 
for  as  much  as  »  ao-peroent  shortfall  In 
bousing  starts. 

Private  business  requirements  for  external 
finance  could  b«  substantially  higher  In  the 
1970's  than  In  any  other  period  In  our  bis- 
tory.  asaumlng  the  economy  managea  an 
early  return  to  a  normal  rata  of  real  eoo- 


nomlc  growth.  The  pace  of  technological 
change  has  never  been  faster,  nor  the  Im- 
perative to  Innovate  In  order  to  stay  abreast 
of  stuXenlng  domestic  and  international  com- 
petition, stronger.  The  economy  will  require 
not  only  new  plant  and  equipment  to  pro- 
vide the  large  Increments  In  output  de- 
manded by  a  fast  growing  and  increasingly 
affluent  population,  but  also  an  as  yet  un- 
defined, but  unquestlonsbly  large.  Invest- 
ment to  comply  with  much  stronger  envlron- 
mentsl  controls. 

Monover,  the  business  sector  entered  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  with  a  very  low  liquidity 
base,  and  liquidity  Is  ngt  likely  to  be  much 
Improved  by  the  Internal  cash  fiows  now  In 
praepect.  Hence,  this  sector  will  need  slsable 


Injections  of  external  funds  for  rebuilding 
liquidity  along  with  the  funds  required  for 
financing  new  investments. 

The  projected  growth  of  state  and  local 
government  credit  requirements  bids  fair  to 
outspace  the  growth  of  either  ONP  or  the 
total  flow  of  funds  to  the  nation's  credit 
markets.  Thxis.  these  governments  may  need 
to  compete  for  a  progres.itvely  larger  ahare 
of  the  credit  available  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  at  a  time  when  they  are  haying 
diOlculty  Just  holding  their  own.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  difflctilt  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  municipal -bond  market. 
■aoax-BTTK  omoNa 

In  the  period  Immediately  ahead,  tbare  is 
an    UT««nt    need    to    get    municipal -bond 
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finance  back  on  the  Uacfc  so  that  the  current 
backlog  of  credit  requirements  can  be  met 
without  further  dislocation.  Given  the 
magnitude  of  proapetive  credit  demands 
from  all  aectors  of  the  economy,  and  the  sev- 
eral factors  which  presenUy  restrict  the  flow 
of  funds  to  the  tax -exempt  securities  market, 
It  would  seem  impractical  for  public  ofDclals 
to  expect  a  sharp  decline  In  municipal -bond 
yields  in  the  immediate  future.  States  and 
locallClea  can  avoid  some  of  the  current  pinch 
by  ahlftlng  as  much  of  their  expenditures  as 
possible  to  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis.  However, 
there  obviously  are  strict  limlta  to  this  stra- 
tegy in  a  time  of  tight  budgets  and  heavy 
tax  burdens.  Even  at  its  present  infiated 
price,  credit  remains  a  necessity. 

States  and  localities  should  take  prompt 
action  to  raise  or  eliminate  the  artificially 
low  debt  and  Interest  celUngs  which  now  act 
as  effective  constraints  on  their  borrowing. 
In  many  cases,  such  ceilings  are  the  arti- 
facts of  another  era — an  era  when  market 
rates  were  relatively  low,  more  limited 
sources  of  revenue  were  available  to  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  and  an- 
Uclpated  public  facilities  requirements  were 
based  on  the  needs  of  a  low-density,  pre- 
dominantly rural  population. 

Modifications  also  may  be  needed  In  the 
statutes  which  unduly  restrict  the  manage- 
ment of  public  fimds.  State  and  local  treas- 
urers are  increasingly  attempting  to  manage 
public  portfolios  to  secure  the  highest  avail- 
able return  consistent  with  a  sound  invest- 
ment policy,  and  some  Ktste  treasurers  are 
already  using  public  deposits  to  shore  up 
commercial -bank  d«mand  for  their  secu- 
rities. In  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
business  community  "huTs"  Its  line  of  credit 
with  deposits. 

EHwt  experience  suggests  that  borrowing 
costs  are  significantly  higher  for  smaller 
units  of  government  than  for  comparable 
larger  unts.  Smaller  units  may  take  some 
steps  to  improve  their  competitive  position 
In  the  market,  but  they  can  seldom  over- 
come the  basic  disadvantage  of  being  low- 
Tolume.  high  unit-cost  borrowers.  Some  stat* 
governments  have  devised  s  partial  solution 
to  this  problem  by  extending  credit  aailst- 
anoe  to  smaller  governmental  units  through 
direct  loans,  state  credit  guarantees,  and 
tachnical  asalstanoe  In  fioating  looal  bond 
Issues. 

The  ellmlnatloc  of  artlflctal  Interest  cell- 
IngB,  the  Judicious  management  of  public 
funds  to  preserve  a  market  for  state  and 
local  securttles.  and  ?tate-operat«d  credit  as- 
sistance programs  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
actions  which  states  and  localities  can  Ini- 
tiate on  their  own.  Although  tbeae  eJlorti 
"Will  not  relieve  the  fundamental  preasurM 
now  confronting  these  governments  Ln  the 
capital  market,  they  can  make  It  somewhat 
easier  for  them  to  cope  with  the  current 
situation. 

In  addition,  some  Federal  aovemmcnt  ac- 
commodation may  be  necessary  If  the  state 
of  the  eoonomy  does  not  permit  a  relaxation 
of  credit  conditions  within  a  reasonable 
time-frame.  ITie  Federal  Government  would 
be  mistaken  If  It  attempted  to  negat«  the 
market  pressures  which  are  forcing  long- 
overdue  changes  in  the  Instltuttooal  ar- 
rangements for  financing  state  and  local 
capital  Improvements:  however,  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  If  It  assisted  the  ^^i^tlng 
Institutions  into  their  coflln  prematurely. 

The  long-run  solution  to  the  problem  of 
financing  public  improvements  will  reqtilre 
new  initiatives  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  a  large  measure  of  Intergovernmental 
cooperation — all  of  which  vUI  take  time  to 
work  out  and  make  operational.  In  the  tn- 
terlm,  even  relatively  minor  adjustments  can 
make  the  difference  between  credit  ahortage 
and  credit  crisis,  especially  when  t^e  effeote 
of  such  adjustments  are  compoundad  as 
they  are  ta  the  munldpal-bood  xnarkst. 
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LONO-atTN   OFTIONB 

A  nimiber  of  proposals,  generally  involving 
some  form  of  Federal  credit  assistance,  bam 
been  developed  to  help  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments permanently  broaden  their  cradlt 
base.  Two  of  the  most  widely-debated  pro- 
posals— the  Subsidy- Guarantee  Plan  and 
the  Agency  Plan — should  be  mentioned  ben.-. 
Both  aim  at  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
municipal -bond  market  without  compro- 
mising the  "right"  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  i&sue  tax-exempt  obligations. 

The  Subsidy -Guarantee  Plan  would  pro- 
vide state  and  local  governments  wltb  the 
option  of  financing  capital  Improvements  by 
Issuing  taxable  state  and  local  obligations. 
The  Federal  Treasijiry  would  back  these  se- 
curltle3  with  a  Federal  credit  g'.iarantee.  and 
would  bear  a  portion  of  their  interest  coat. 
The  credit  guarantee  Is  designed  to  eliminate 
(or  at  least  minimize)  difTsrences  in  in- 
terest cost  to  individual  Jurisdictions  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  or  credltablllty;  and  the 
direct  interest  subsidy  is  int«ndcd  to  help 
offset  the  additional  Interest  cost  associated 
with  borrowing  in  the  taxable  (rather  than 
the  tax-exempt)    securities  market. 

The  Agency  Plan  involves  issuance  of  se- 
curities through  a  Federal  Agency  or  "Bank." 
This  agency  would  Issue  Its  own  taxable  se- 
curities backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Qovemment,  and  would  re^oan 
the  proceeds  to  state  and  local  governments 
at  subsidized  interest  rates,  either  directly 
or  by  purchasing  tai-exempt  state  and  local 
obligations  from  private  underwriters.  The 
Federal  Treasury  would  absorb  the  losses 
Incurred  by  this  Agency  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Interest  rates  It  would 
charge  state  and  local  governments  and  its 
own  borrowing  costs. 

Both  approacbfts  Involve  Bimpur  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  with  the  subsidy 
being  financed  directly  by  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues or  by  the  sale  of  U.3.  Treastiry  obli- 
gations. Both  approaches  would  help  reduce 
the  cost  of  state  and  local  borrowing,  and 
could  provide  an  extra  volume  of  credit  to 
supplement  what  is  already  available  from 
'.he  municipal- bond  market.  Hence,  choices 
between  them  turn  on  refinements  of  rela- 
tive coats — and  on  a  number  of  important 
non-economic  considerations. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  here  to  undertake  a 
detailed  evaluation  of  these  or  other  pro- 
posals that  have  been  advanced,  but  rather 
to  emphasise  the  pressing  need  for  some  type 
of  Initiative  to  broaden  the  credit  base  of 
Stat*  and  local  governments.  The  case  for 
some  form  of  Federal  credit  assistance  rests 
upon  more  than  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  these  governments.  It  also  rests 
upon  the  unique  position  of  state  and  local 
borrowers  in  the  nation's  credit  tnarkets. 

The  business  and  household  sectors  of  the 
economy  ahare  the  cost  of  ttielr  borrowing 
with  the  US.  Treasury  by  tax  deductions  for 
the  interest  expenses  they  incur.  Similarly, 
the  Federal  Government  automatically  re- 
covers part  of  the  coat  of  its  borrowing 
with  the  Federal  income  tax.  and  It  typically 
refunds  Its  debt  at  maturity  so  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  principal  is  never 
repaid. 

Stat«  and  looal  govammsnts  comprise  a 
distinct  third  class  of  borrowers — neither 
private,  nor  public  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Federal  Government.  They  pay  no  taxes  from 
which  they  could  deduct  interest  costs  as 
businesses  and  households  do,  and  they  lack 
the  debt- management  options  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  virtue  of  its  twin 
control  of  tht  Federal  Reserve  and  tb« 
l^easury. 

Tba  exemption  of  municipal -bond  Interest 
from  Vsdaral  taxation  traditionally  has  acted 
as  an  "equalleer"  to  place  the  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  Federal  and  private  borrowers  In 
tZM  market  pl»oe.  Xven  though  events  may 
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have  overtaken  this  institutional  arrange- 
ment and  rendered  It  inadequate  to  meet 
totai  sLace  and  local  credit  requirements,  the 
unique  position  of  these  governments  vis  a 
via  other  borrowers  in  the  market  remains 
substantially  unchanged.  Hence,  proposals  to 
broaden  the  state  and  local  credit  base  all 
include  some  form  of  Federal  credit  assist- 
ance. 

The  proposals  for  the  use  of  taxable  se- 
curities revolve  around  a  crucial  point  dis- 
cussed earlier — namely,  the  tendency  for 
state  and  local  loug-tertn  credit  requirements 
to  grow  faster  than  the  fiow  of  funds  to  the 
tax-exempt  securities  market,  saice  income 
taxes  are  progressive,  and  since  the  volume 
or  tax-exempt  bonds  is  too  large  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  persons  in  the  blggesi  tax  bracket. 
municipal- bond  yields  periodically  must  be 
raised  to  attract  investors  In  successfully  low- 
er tax  brackets.  Each  time  this  occurb,  all 
potential  municipal -bond  investors  in  higher 
tax  brackets  reap  wladfaU  gains,  the  cose  of 
tax-«xempuon  to  the  U.S.  Trea&iiry  Increases, 
and  the  value  of  tax-exemption  to  state  and 
local  governments  declines. 

While  efficiency  la  not  the  only  Important 
consideration  in  devising  a  scheme  for  solv- 
ing state  and  local  government  credit  prob- 
lems. It  la  certainly  an  important  one.  The 
Interest  saved  by  state  and  local  governmenu 
on  act»unt  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  their 
securities  hss  amounted  to  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  lost  by  the  U  8.  Treas- 
ury In  the  postwar  period,  and  therefore.  It 
would  seem  worthwhile  to  at  least  investi- 
gate other  institutional  arrs-ngements  as  the 
^ftderal  Government  oontem.plates  augment- 
ing its  BBSiataDoe  effort. 

Kkmt  SncB. 


FREEDOM  HAS  NO  PRICE  TAG 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  lOMouu 
IN  THB  BOU3K  OF  BEPRESENTATTVBB 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  HAII4.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who 
oontiiiuAlly  ask.  What  are  ve  dolus  in 
Southeast  A  sis,  I  offer  a  poem,  written 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Eckles  a{  Aurora,  Mo. 
Mrs.  KcJfpls.  a  23-year-old  bousewUe 
and  mother,  has  set  down  with  simple 
eloquence  her  thoughts  on  the  con- 
frontation between  East  and  West  in 
Indochina. 
The  poem  follows: 

Fasjcoou  Has  No  Price  Tso 
X  stood,  bent,  tears  blurred  my  eyes  on  that 

melancholy  Novcaaber  day. 
Over  the  cross  marked  grave  where  an  un- 
known soldier  lay. 
As  wind-sent  leaves  fluttered  over  the  bare 

mound. 
My  heart  cried  oat  to  that  one  beneath  tbe 
ground. 

Weary  and  thoughtful  I  stopped  beride  the 

grave      .   .  and  wondered  .  .  . 
What  is  the  price  of  this  freedom  ve  bold 

dear? 
Is  It  worth  sending  our  best,  our  loyal,  our 

brave 
To  march  via  charred  hopes,  blood,  and  teen. 
To  limltedly  fight — for  freedom  crave? 
And.  if  all  eligible  young  men  could  form  a 

line. 
Simply  by  choosing,  how  many  Uvea 
Woxild  be  the  price  of  sacrifice? 
My  eyes  cloee;  my  temples  pound; 
I  can  hear  those  trocpe  approa^ilng. 
Trudging  through  steamy,  infested  Jungles 

and  rice  paddles. 
Ambushed  by  foe — fljial^ — 
One  hm,  one  there.  In  tbe  mud^  dylag. 
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Alu.  »  pity  lo  die  fcloae.  perhApa  bouI  un- 
prepared. 
Upon  a  foreign  field,  u  U  no  one  cared. 

Often,  ume  also  maaqueradee  aa  enemy. 
RlpaMng  tbrough  obUvlon. 
Leaving  gulfi  and  gulUes. 
Demanding  a  bridge  to  reacti  the  sun. 

That  bridge  is  freedom 

It  beckon*  CbriMlazidom 

But  now.  tliat  bridge  tbat  arobad  tba  abyaa 

of  bell  and  teudalUm 
Is  but  a  tivaclierous,  rotten  rope  ladder 
Casting  freedom  Into  the  Jiggered  dapttu  of 

C  omm  mii&ni 
Where  once  the  bridge  wae  sturdy  steel. 
Esteemed  by  all  the  world. 
It  Is  now  a  frail  cord 
Clinging  to  that  chilly  gorge. 

For  now,  we  live,  we  laugh,  we  love 

Because  those  sacrificed  soldlen 

Have  reinforced  this  heritage — 

Their  bodies  pave  our  way. 

Hours    pass,   the  oold   wind  howls,   the  sky 

is  grey  with  snow. 
But  I  have  found  an  answNi  my  embittered 

heart's  aglow. 
If  Just  one  innocent  child  clutched  In  his 

mothers  embrace, 
Is  snatched  from  the  chains  of  slavery. 
This  death  wae  not  in  Tain. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MILK  ACT  OF  1825 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  idjrstwVTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA'llVlBJ 

ItonSay.  September  14.  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced ft  bill  today  which  would  amend 
the  District  ol  Columbia  Mlllc  Act  en- 
acted Feburary  27,  1925.  The  amend- 
ments update  the  provisions  of  the  1925 
act  and  bring  it  generally  Into  harmony 
with  those  In  effect  In  a  majority  of  tlie 
States.  In  addition.  It  will  authorize  the 
Importation  ol  safe,  wholesome  milk  Into 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  re- 
quirement of  a  previous  Inspection  by 
District  inspectors  where  Inspection  and 
certification  of  the  sources  of  supply 
have  already  been  adequately  accom- 
plished by  a  mlUc  sanitation  rating  of- 
ficer certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  any 
milk  or  milk  product  which  meets  UJS. 
Public  Health  Service  standards  would 
be  exempt  from  a  special  Inspection  by 
District  of  Columbia  authorities  prior  to 
Importation  of  the  products  into  the  Dis- 
trict. On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
tains the  authority  to  Issue  and  suspend 
permits  and  conduct  periodic  Inspection 
of  milk  and  milk  products  shipped  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  there  te  con- 
tinued assurance  that  wholesome  milk 
and  milk  products  consumed  in  the  Dis- 
trict will  meet  U.S.  standards  of  physi- 
cal, bacteriological,  and  chemical  purity. 
Thus  while  District  surveillance  will  end 
its  duplicative  and  more  expensive  in- 
specUoo  system,  it  will  retain  that  por- 
tion of  its  surveillance  that  will  assure 
adherence  with  Federal  standard!  per- 
talnlnc  to  the  purity  and  sanitary  qiiali- 
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ties  of  milk  and  milk  products  trans- 
ported into  the  District.  The  District 
would  also  retain  authority  to  confiscate 
such  products  as  It  deems  unsafe  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

Because  it  would  eliminate  to  a  great 
extent  the  requirement  of  inspection  by 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Health  De- 
partment representatives,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  annual  saving  to  the 
District  government,  estimated  at  »28fl.- 
000,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  Certainly  the  testimony  of  all  the 
District  officials  during  the  last  year  and 
reports  and  hearings  of  the  committees 
that  deal  with  District  revenue  and  ap- 
propriations reflect  that  any  measure  ef- 
fecting such  savings  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  t>e  greatly  welcomed. 

District  officials  themselves  have  indi- 
cated that  as  far  as  finding  new  revenue 
sources  in  the  District  of  Coliimbla.  they 
are  'scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel." 
Accordingly,  those  who  wish  to  see  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  local  govern- 
ment should  welcome  a  bill  such  as  this. 

However,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  introduction  and  enactment  of  this 
bill.  Among  those  reasons  is  the  short- 
age of  supply  of  wholesome  milk  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  expressed  by 
Graham  W.  Watt.  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, in  a  recent  letter: 

The  Washington  "milk  shed"  la  growing 
iDcre&stngly  short  of  supply  to  furnish  the 
needs  of  the  District  of  Colamhl*  and  the  re- 
EQAlnder  of  the  Metropolitan  Area.  This  Ibort- 
•ge  U  cumulative  and  will  become  greatAr 
because  the  economic  factois  creating  the 
Shortage  are  increasing.  The  Commissioner 
beueves  that  there  la  now  no  pubUc  healtli 
reason  whatsoever  Uiat  would  Indicate  the 
necessity  of  refusing  to  permit  the  sale  within 
the  District  of  any  wholesome  milk  from  any 
of  the  certified  sources  wltum  the  Cnlted 
States.  The  title  further  provides  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  local  permit  for  Xhe  sale  or  im- 
portation into  the  District  of  any  milk, 
cream,  milk  product,  or  froxen  dessert,  and 
for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  unsafe 
dalrr  product*. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Standard. 
Jr..  Director  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Eiepartment  of  Health,  has  listed  a 
number  of  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  1925  which  suggests  reasons 
for  the  amendment  of  the  1925  Milk  Act. 

1.  The  Slate  Public  Health  Servloe  Pro- 
gram for  Certification  at  Interstate  Milk 
Bhlpp«n  was  estobllabad  In  19(0  This  pro- 
gram is  now  operational  In  all  contiguous 
States.  The  criteria  under  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  being  conducted  provide  for  appU- 
callon  of  tUe  1086  PHS  Grade  "A"  Past.  Milk 
Ordinance  and  other  pertinent  standards 
thereby  Insuring  a  high  quality  of  safe  miUc. 

2.  State  and  local  health  Jurisdictions  are 
staffed  to  permit  full  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Interstate  Milk  Ship- 
ment Program. 

3.  Technological  developments  In  the  milk 
industry  have  reduced  the  sanltatloo  prob- 
lems Incident  to  transportation  of  milk  o>nr 
long  distances. 

The  present  Act  requires  on-the-spot  in- 
spections of  all  milk  and  frosen  dessert 
sources  by  District  health  authorities.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  milk  so  m- 
epected  Is  sold  outside  the  District  in  met- 
ropolitan areas.  The  legislative  proposal 
would  result  In  reduced  ctist«  to  the  District 
of  inspecting  sources  by  authorising  accept- 
ance of  inspections  of  other  Jurisdictions.  For 
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milk  and  creams  these  producte  would  be 
certified  as  having  a  sanitation  compUaiue 
and  enforcement  rating  of  90  per  centum  or 
better  as  determined  by  a  Milk  SanltattoQ 
Rating  Officer  certified  by  the  Department  ot 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Department  believes  that  there  Is  now 
no  public  health  reason,  whatsoever  that 
would  indicate  the  necessity  of  refusing  to 
permit  the  sale  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  any  wholesome  mJlk  from  any  of  the 
certified  sources  within  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  Is  designed  to  permit  the  im- 
portation Into  the  District  of  Columbia  ol 
safe  and  wholesome  milk  without  previous 
Inspection  by  the  Dtstrtct  Department  ol 
Public  Health,  where  Inspection  and  certi- 
fication has  already  been  adequately  accom- 
plished by  a  duly  authorised  Federal  or 
State  Agency  In  addition,  a  numlier  of  defi- 
nitions and  standards  relating  to  milk  and 
miik  products  and  other  obsolete  provisions 
of  the  192S  Act  have  been  omitted  from  the 
legislation  as  being  more  8ultal>le  for  re- 
vision by  regulatlozi,  from  time  to  ttaae,  is 
necessary. 

The  primary  responalbUltles  to  be  retained 
by  the  District  would  Involve  surveillance 
over  two  pasteurization  plsnte  and  two  frosen 
dessert  plants  located  witiiin  the  District, 
laboratory  surveillance,  over  the  milk  and 
frosen  dessert  products  reuUed  In  the 
District,  and  the  issuance  of  permits. 

It  may  be  well  to  alto  point  out  with 
respect  to  Dr.  Standard's  statement, 
that  while  he  observes  that  there  are 
two  dairy  pasteurization  plants  In  the 
District,  I  understand  that  even  these 
plants  may  In  all  probability  move  to 
the  suburbs  within  the  near  future. 
Accordingly,  the  surveillance  require- 
ments by  the  District  Department  of 
Health  for  plants  located  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  soon  be  vlrtvuJly 
nonexistent. 

In  Ujht  of  the  above,  there  Is  little 
reason  under  the  circumstances  as  they 
exist  today  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
why  milk  and  milk  products,  such  as 
frozen  desserts  and  sterlliied  creams, 
produced  In  areas  such  as  the  Midwest 
should  be  denied  a  market  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  It  may  be  that,  because 
of  the  transportation  costs  involved, 
mldwestem  milk  could  not  compete  ef- 
fectively with  milk  produced  in  the  mar- 
keting area  adjacent  to  the  District. 
However.  It  does  appear  that  such  man- 
ufactured or  processed  milk  products  as 
frozen  desserts  or  sterilized  creams  pro- 
duced In  the  Midwest  could  effecUvely 
compete  for  the  market  in  the  District. 

There  is  thus  reason  to  believe  that 
by  expanding  the  number  of  States  and 
producers  who  may  ship  milk  and  other 
milk  products  into  the  District,  there 
may  be  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  pricing 
of  certain  milk  products  to  the  consum- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Accord- 
ingly. I  l>elleve  there  may  be  considerable 
consimier  Interest  in  this  bill. 

I  understand  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration favors  legislation  similar  to 
that  incorporated  in  my  bill  as  beneficial 
to  small  businesses  which  Is  further 
reason  for  its  early  enactment. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed gmeDdment  of  the  Milk  Act  of 
loas  as  contained  in  my  bill  will  update 
that  act,  as  appears  eminently  neeeesaiy. 
and  put  the  District  of  Colimibla  In  step 
with  more  progressive  State  milk  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 
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us.  FLAG  MERCHANT  MARINE 
DECLINES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  was  eloquently  described  in  a 
release  by  Joseph  Curran.  chairman  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  here 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Curran  has  performed  a  notable 
public  service  by  calling  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  for  indeed  as  we  move 
toward  a  $2  trillion  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  the  end  of  the  1970*s.  an  eflectlve 
merchant  marine  fleet  may  very  well 
spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  our  economic  growth. 

I  shall  view  with  great  interest  the 
plan  being  developed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Committee  to  deal  with  this 
very  sertous  American  shortcoming. 

Mr.  Curran's  statement  follows: 
US. -Flag  Mehchant  Marini;  Declines 

On  August  25.  1970,  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Committee  Executive  Bo«rd  met  to  con- 
sider and  act  on  the  many  problems  facing 
our  U.S.  flag  mercbant  marloe. 

We  noted  that  ou  July  1.  1970  our  flag  flew 
on  only  793  active  merchant  ships  which  ag- 
gregated only  approximately  13.500.000  dead- 
weight tons.  This  meant  that  we  lost  another 
50  ship&  in  the  past  year.  This  picture  is 
even  more  bleak  when  we  note  that  75  per- 
cent of  our  merchant  ahlps  are  now  over  30 
years  ot  age. 

On  July  1,  1970  our  U.3.  seagong  employ- 
ment declined  to  384^2  which  was  a  drop 
ot  about  12.000  Jobs  from  a  year  ago.  A  big 
factor  m  this  decline  is  the  deplorable  lay- 
up  of  5  passenger  ships  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  some  3.000  .shipboard  Jobs  or  the  loss 
of  employment  lo  5.000  to  6.000  seamen. 

Another  reason  for  the  drop  In  seagoing 
employment  was  the  decrease  of  General 
Agency  Agreement  (GAA)  ship  operations  to 
Viet  Nam.  This  operation  decreased  from  144 
ships  a  year  ago  to  only  1  tblp  today.  This  one 
ship  Is  the  SS  Contest,  which  Is  a  reefer 
operating  to  the  Par  East. 

The  one  result  of  our  U.S.  flag  merchant 
marine's  decline  is  that  our  merchant  ships 
m  1969  carried  only  4.8  percent  of  our  U.S. 
non-mllltary  waterborne  cargoes  &s  compared 
to  6.0  percent  In  1968. 

SHIP    8CRAFPINC    CONTTNtTTS 

Our  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  Execu- 
tive Board  noted  that  during  the  13  months 
ending  April  1,  1970  private  U.S.  interests 
traasferred  124  ships  foreign  for  scrapping. 
Of  these  124  ships.  10  were  c-~3'5,  43  C-3'a. 
3  C-l"s.  16  Victory's.  24  Liberty's,  16  tankers. 
9  bulk  ore  carriers,  2  car  ferries,  and  l  reefer. 
Seventy-five  percent,  or  89  ships,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Taiwan  where  scrap  prices  were  up 
to  170  a  ton  as  compared  with  MS  In  our 
domestic  market. 

TaANsrxa  roaEicN  fok  acnvc  opkbatson 

In  the  la  months  ending  April  1.  1070 
there  were  37  privately  owned  U.S.  fl.ag  mer- 
chant ships,  aggregating  294.830  deadweight 
ton.s,  transferred  to  foreign  flag  for  active 
operation.  In  this  group  was  the  American 
President  Lines.  Pre*ideti(  Roosevelt,  an  18.- 
930  gross  ton  passenger  ship,  sold  to  Chandrli 
Lines  to  fly  the  Oreek  flag. 

The  37  ships  included  1  passenger  ship.  10 
reefers.    10   C-2'8,   6   Victory's,    I    Llbarty.  4 
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coastal  tankers,  1  oceangoing  tanker.  1  oil 
well  drilling  vessel,  1  oil  well  tender,  and  3 
drilling  work  barges.  These  37  ships  have  in- 
creased the  transfers  foreign  of  privately 
owned  ships  since  World  War  11  to  683  ships, 
aggregating  8,464^68  deadweight  tons. 

As  bad  as  our  state  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  Is.  It  looks  even  worse  when  we  real- 
ize that  there  are  4S3  mostly  new  and  mod- 
em ships,  aggregating  30,460.533  deadweight 
tons,  flying  foreign  flags  for  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  parent  companies. 

On  July  1,  1970  a  total  of  53  commercial 
ships,  of  2.1  million  deadweight  tons,  were 
under  construction  for  XJS.  registry  In  the 
domestic  yards.  There  were  33  dry  cargo 
ships  and  20  tankers  in  this  total  of  new 
ships  being  built. 

aFL-cio  MAarriME  cohmxttei   movxs  on 

The  Executive  Board  approved  a  wide  rang- 
ing program  of  activity  which  wUl  keep  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  moving  hard 
and  fast-  The  Board  voted  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  merchant  marine  with 
constructive  and  progressive  thinking  and 
actions.  The  problems  can  be  solved  and  we 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  help  solve  them. 


RUSSIA'S  SEAGOING  CHALLENGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  2970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  grow- 
ing evidence  rolls  in  over  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  a  fact  which 
is  overlooked  by  too  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  seek  to  weaken  our  coun- 
try's defense  posttire  rather  than  main- 
tain it. 

Two  editorials  have  recently  come  to 
my  attention — both  of  which  em- 
phasize the  Soviet  military  challenge  to 
the  free  world — an  editorial  in  the  Tues- 
day. September  1  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  an  editorial  by  Copley  Press  Corre- 
spondent Dumitru  Danlelopol  in  the  Fri- 
day, August  28  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Union. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Sept.  1,  UTO] 
Rtrseia's  SEAooiifG  Cuallbngb 

Ever  since  World  War  n  ( in  which  etmggle 
the  U.S.  Navy  played  a  decisive  role)  oppo- 
nents have  been  clamoring  for  the  scuttling 
of  U.S.  sea  power.  First  U  was  the  long-range 
land-tMsed  iKimbere,  later  the  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  mlsslleB,  that  made  naval 
power  "superfluous." 

But  if  that  Is  true,  why  Is  the  world's 
second  greatest  power — Russia — launch- 
ing a  "drive  to  attain  supreme  sea  power"? 
The  words  are  thoae  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships — the  authoritative  naval  reference 
book. 

The  answer,  we  believe.  Is  that  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  anti-sea  power  elements  in 
the  United  States  has  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree obscured  the  role  the  Navy  sUll  plays 
in  the  security  picture.  Russia  has  not  been 
so  afflicted. 

The  nature  of  naval  power  has,  of  course, 
undergone  great  change  The  battleship  was 
replaced  by  the  attack  carrier  in  the  back- 
bone role,  and  the  carrier  Is  now  steadily 
being  supplanted  by  the  submarine  aa  the 
mechanism  for  the  Sunday  punch. 

And  yet  in  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future  the  maintenance  of  open  sea  lanes  tor 
the  transport  of  masses  of  men  and  sup- 
plies will  remain  vital,  and  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  some  types  of  siutace  ahlps  m  well  as 
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submarines  are  elements  of  the  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Russian  buildup  has  t>een  widely  noted 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean: 
but  the  expansion  In  the  Atlantic  also  has 
the  momentum,  in  the  eyes  of  eocoe  experts, 
to  provide  Soviet  dominance  by  1975. 

A  great  power's  defenses,  of  course,  must 
depend  upon  a  balance  of  many  weapons,  and 
particularly  the  ability  to  meet  radical  new 
challenges  that  arise.  So  It  would  be  tragic 
If  the  VB.  edge  In  so  significant  a  branch  aa 
naval  power  were  lost  becauae  of  the  superior 
eloquence  of  anti-Navy  voices  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

I  From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
Aug.  28, 1970] 
Red  Navt  Woiaiss  Britons 
<By  Dumitru  Danlelopol  I 
LoNDOK.— The  Soviet  navy  la  giving  Brit- 
ain the  jitters. 

"The  Busalans  are  establishing  themselvea 
as  a  world-wide  naval  power."  says  The  Lon- 
don Economist.  *Xf  they  become  the  major 
naval  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the;  could 
pose  a  threat  to  the  busy  shipping  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  along  which 
the  giant  oil  tankers  from  the  Middle  East 
have  to  ply." 

Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home 
keeps  reminding  the  British  people^ln  his 
arguments  for  sending  arms  to  South 
Africa — that  Soviet  warships  arc  ste&ming 
around  the  cape,  where  they  can  soon  become 
a  major  threat  to  vital  British  interests. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  to  worry, 
says  The  Manchester  Guardian. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  the 
magazine  says,  "that  Russia,  the  great  land 
power.  Is  now  challenging  Anglo-American 
dominance  at  sea  In  a  deliberate  and  funda- 
mental fashion." 

"In  the  last  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  tremendous  e^orts  to  become  an 
oceanic  poiver."  The  Guardian  says.  It  points 
at  their  program  which  "Covers  the  whole 
spectrum  of  naval  activity — military,  mer* 
chant  and  fisheries." 

More  than  150  Soviet  ships  were  Involved 
In  maneuvers  In  the  Atlantic.  Mediterranean, 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  to  celebrate 
Lenin's  Birth. 

"Since  1961.  the  Soviet  merchant  marine 
has  been  growing  by  about  one-billion  tons 
a  year,"  The  Guardian  says,  and  Its  trawler 
fleet  IB  now  the  third  largest  in  the  world 
after  the  Peruvian  and  the  Japanese. 

"Trawler  hulls  make  convenient  platforms 
for  electronic  survelllanoe  equipment."  It 
adds. 

The  once  defensive  posture  of  the  Soviet 
navy  has  been  changed  to  an  ofl'enalve  strat- 
egy, the  British  say,  pointing  out  that  It  la 
being  used  to  bolster  Egyptian  morale,  to 
organize  military  aid  to  India,  to  show  the 
flag  in  Cuba  and  "for  winning  friends  and 
Influencing  governinents  in  Black  Africa." 

The  eea-mlnded  British  don't  underesti- 
mate the  Importance  of  the  Soviet  challenge. 

The  British  fleet  ruled  the  seas  frum  1588, 
when  it  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada  until 
World  War  U 

It  vk-as  the  Royal  Navy  under  Nelson  that 
broke  Napoleon's  grip  on  Europe  and  blunted 
his  ambitions  of  world  conquest. 

It  was  British  naval  power  that  in  World 
War  n  kept  beleagured  sealanes  open,  until 
the  United  States  could  rebuild  Its  own  two- 
ocean  navy  and  the  "Bridge  of  Ships"  that 
finally  crushed  Adolf  Hitler  and  Japan. 

Today,  an  Impoveii&hed  Britain  can  no 
longer  cope  with  the  Soviet  challenge.  That 
role  has  passed  to  the  United  States. 

It's  for  this  reason  that  the  British  are 
alarmed  at  congreaslonal  cuts  in  naval  budg- 
ets. 

The  Soviet  Commander-in-Chief  Admiral 
Oorahkov  has  lasuad  a  fair  warning. 
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"The  flftg  of  the  Soviet  nftvy  now  proudly 
fll«9  over  cbe  ooe&ju  of  the  world."  he  aftld 
recently.  "Sooner  or  later,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  understand  that  It  no  longer 
has  mastery  of  the  sea." 

Words  like  that  carry  cold  chills  In  an 
island  ntttlon  like  Britain. 


PAOL  O'DWYER  PETITIONS  FOR 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished fighter  for  human  rights,  Mr. 
Paul  OT>wyer  of  New  York,  has  recently 
EUbmitted  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
document  to  the  United  Nations  protest- 
ing the  oppression  of  Catholics  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Dw-j-er's  petition 
traces  the  pattern  of  discrimination  in 
housing,  employment,  education,  right  to 
assemble,  enforcement  of  the  law.  and 
social  services  again-st  Ulster  Catholics, 
and  he  calls  for  sanctions  against  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  until  such 
time  as  civil  liberties  are  universally  re- 
stored in  Northern  Ireland.  Sharing  Mr. 
OT>wyer*8  deep  concern  over  this  Injus- 
tice. I  consider  his  petition  worth  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  Increased 
support  for  diplomatic  steps  toward  a  cli- 
mate of  peace  and  freedom  In  Northern 
Ireland. 

To:  niilt«<l  Nations — New  York;  Ecooomlc 
&n(l  Social  Council;  Conunlasion  on 
Biiznaa  rlgbu;  Sub  Commission  on 
Prevention  of  I>lficrlnitn»tion  and  Pro- 
t«cuon  of  Minorities. 
Tbe  peUtlon  aX  PbuI  O'Dwycr  reip^ctfuUy 
shows: 

1.  That  he  la  a  citizen  of  the  Untc«d  5Ut«« 
and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  resides  at 
350  Central  Park  West.  New  York  City. 

a.  That  this  PeUtlon  Is  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Resolution 
72aP  (XXVin>  and  1335  (XIJI)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

3.  That  the  tJnited  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  is  subject  to  and  governed  by  Its  rules 
to  the  extent  outlined  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  subsequent  regulations. 

4.  That  In  the  year  1171  A.  D-,  Henry  n. 
King  of  England,  with  the  blessing  and  ap- 
proval of  Pope  Adrian,  with  Intent  to  subdue 
and  conquer,  enterad  into  the  land  of  Ire- 
land, and  over  the  following  centuries  said 
country  and  Its  people  were  brought  under 
English  domination  and  successive  ruIerB  of 
England  and  Great  Britain  have  exercised 
uninterrupted  sovereignty  over  Ireland  until 
1B20.  After  1930  and  up  to  the  present  time. 
Great  Britain  has  continued  to  rule  over 
what  Is  now  known  as  Northern  Ireland 
which  comprises  the  six  Ncrtbeastem  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  and  in  which  the  acts  herein- 
after complained  of  have  taken  place. 

5.  That  prior  to  1171  the  land  In  Ireland, 
including  Northern  Ireland,  was  owned  by 
the  people  under  a  Clan  system^  Chieftain* 
of  the  people  were  elected  and  there  was 
no  inherent  right  of  succession.  That  the 
conquest  continued  from  the  IStb  and  was 
virtually  completed  during  the  Reforma- 
tion and  In  place  of  the  Clan  Bystero  the 
lands  were  cooOscated  and  were  bestowed 
on  Crown  favorites  who  introduced  the 
Feudal  system.  Ninety  percent  of  the  land 
continued   to  remain  and  itUl  remains  in 
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the  hands  of  the  ruling  class  who  maintain 
power  by  manipulating  and  encouraging 
religious  differences  and  by  fostering  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  and  hatred  between  reli- 
gious sects. 

6.  That  at  different  times  and  particularly 
during  the  Reformation.  English  monarchs. 
by  force  of  arms,  caused  the  Inhabltanu  of 
the  area  now  known  as  Northern  Ireland. 
to  flee  from  the  more  productive  lands  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  new  owners 
caused  the  rich  lands  to  be  tenanted  by  im- 
migrants from  Great  Britain  who  adhered 
to  the  Protectant  faith. 

7.  That  as  a  result  of  these  acts  of  op- 
pression and  religious  persecution  the  na- 
tive Catholic  population  was  made  to  oc- 
cupy marginal  lands,  hillsides  and  boglands. 
and  Elnce  that  time  they  and  their  descend- 
ants have  twen  living  In  an  impoverished 
Slate. 

8.  That  whereas  in  the  six  counties  making 
up  Northern  Ireland,  the  total  population 
Is  in  the  raUo  of  3  to  1  favoring  Protestants, 
in  four  of  the  ilx  counties  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic.  Yet 
through  a  system  of  manlpulaUng  and  ger- 
rymandering. Protestant  adherents  of  the 
ruling  class  are  in  control  of  the  government 
machinery  In  each  county  and  exercise  their 
power  to  the  prejudice  and  detriment  of 
the  Catholic  population  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

9.  During  World  War  I  various  public 
pronouncements  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  President  Wilson  caused 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  truly  believe  that 
the  proclaimed  rights  of  small  nations  to 
self-determination  meant  their  deliverance. 
At  an  election  held  in  ISIS  and  conducted 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  B5':o 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  voted  to  eerer  ties 
with  Great  BrlUln  and  to  establish  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Ireland. 

10.  That  the  failure  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  honor  the  wishes  of  the 
people  caused  civil  unrest  and  outright 
rebeUlon.  Ttiat  foUowUig  the  Black  and  Tan 
War  a  truce  was  arranged  and  the  Ireland 
Act  of  1930  was  passed  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

11.  That  the  Ireland  Act  of  1930.  Ignoring 
the  will  of  the  people,  provided  for  two 
governments  in  IreLsnd.  both  under  the 
Crown,  and  cau9e<l  a  physical  division  of  the 
country  based  on  no  natural  boundary.  That 
the  plan  to  divide  the  country  was  never 
submitted  to  a  plebiscite  at  the  people  and 
the  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove  it 
was  never  afforded  to  the  Irish  people. 

13.  That  by  the  provisions  of  the  afore- 
said Ireland  Act,  six  northeastern  counties 
of  Ireland,  known  thereafter  as  Northern 
Ireland,  were  cut  away  from  the  north,  south 
and  western  part  of  the  Island  and  a  separate 
government  was  thereafter  established  which 
provided,  among  other  thinga,  for  rep- 
resentaUon  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

13.  That  the  members  of  Parliament  so 
elected  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
have  equal  voting  rights  with  other  memtwrs 
of  PaxlUmect  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

14.  That  In  addition  to  representation  In 
the  House  of  Parliament,  the  Ireland  Act 
of  1930.  among  other  things,  established  a 
type  of  colonial  and  local  government  for 
North  Irelsmd,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the 
Stormont  Government  which  has  Its  seat  in 
theClty  of  Belfast. 

15.  That  In  about  1947.  Great  Britain.  In 
response  to  constant  demands  of  the  people 
of  England,  began  radically  to  alter  Its  out- 
look as  to  captive  nations  under  Its  Juris- 
diction, withdrew  Its  troops  and  aban- 
doned Its  policy  of  Colonialism  In  all  terri- 
tories over  which  It  had  donUnlon.  The  sole 
exception  was  Its  nearest  neighbor.  That  the 
architects  of  anarchy  who  devised  the  partu 
Uon  plan  for  Ireland  have  long  since  left 
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the  scene,  but  each  succeeding  government 
of  Great  Britain,  be  It  Labor  or  Tory,  have 
continued  to  maintain  this  lone  reminder 
of  more  evil  days. 

16.  "niat  the  partition  of  Ireland  not  alone 
divided  Ireland,  but  In  addlUon  cut  off  six 
of  the  nine  counUee  of  the  traditional  and 
historic  province  of  Ulster  and  was  delib- 
erately designed  to  hit  one  million  Prot- 
estant citizens  against  half  a  million  Cath- 
olic citizens  In  accordance  with  on  Empire 
policy  which  had  proven  to  be  so  successful 
for  centuries  In  varied  parts  of  the  world. 

17.  That  from  its  Inception  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Government  of  Stormont, 
OB  planned,  hu  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Unionist  Party,  a  pollUc:i.l  orgaiuzatlon  made 
up  exclusively  of  merohera  of  the  Protestant 
faith  and  ruled  by  landowners  and  men  of 
wealth  and  power,  many  of  whom  hold 
titles  under  the  Brltl&h  Crown.  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  been  and  are  excluded  from  mem- 
bership In  the  Unionist  Psxty.  That  one  of 
Its  earliest  Prime  Ministers  as  head  of  the 
government,  proclaimed  his  to  be  "A  Prot- 
estant Government  for  a  Protestant  Peo- 
ple." That  distinguished  gentleman  was  then 
a  British  Peer  and  since  the  official  pro- 
nouncement referred  to.  he  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  position  In  peerage. 

18.  That  notwithstanding  numerous  com- 
plaints by  both  Irl&h  and  English  members 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  criee  of  English 
civil  rights  groups,  no  action  was  ever  taken 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons  or  other 
governmental  body  to  ban,  to  regulate  or 
control,  or  even  diecourage  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tarian Political  Party,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  from  time 
to  time  expressed  lu  approval  of  the  Stor- 
mont Government. 

19.  That  the  Stormont  Government  from 
time  to  time,  caused  enactments  to  be  passed 
which  were  In  direct  contradiction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Magna  Carta  and  otherwise 
obliterated  dvil  rights  and  rendered  the 
Habeas  Corpus  meaningless  and  all  such  acts 
curtailed  the  rlghtf  and  limited  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Catholic  Impoverished  minority. 

20.  That  among  the  enactments  was  one 
known  as  the  Special  Powers  Act.  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached  hereto,  and  the  above 
enactment  Is  now  In  full  force  and  effect. 

31.  That  in  certain  towns  within  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  population  outnum- 
bered the  Protestant  population.  Neverthe- 
less, by  government  action,  the  districts  were 
so  gerrymandered  that  in  each  such  town  a 
majority  of  the  representation  would  be  and 
were  members  of  the  Unionist  Party  and 
consequently  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
this  state  of  affairs  has  persisted  for  over  half 
a  century. 

23.  That  the  Stormont  Government,  by 
various  schemes,  excluded  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  from  civil  aervlce  em- 
ployment- 

23.  That  nowhere  was  the  aforesaid  exclu- 
sion more  evident  than  In  the  Police  Force 
known  as  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary, 
where  by  devious  methods  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic representation  could  not  and  never  did 
exceed  10"%  of  the  total.  f 

24.  That  In  addition  to  the  regular  police 
force,  there  was  established  the  force  known 
as  the  B  Specials.  That  membership  In  the  B 
Specials  was  restricted,  not  merely  to  adher- 
ence to  a  Protestant  religion,  but  the  pro- 
spective member  was  required  to  be  conunlt- 
t«d  to  the  discriminatory  and  sectarian  prac- 
tices of  the  Unionist  Party 

35.  That  public  demonstrations  by  civil 
rights  organizations  have  been  regulated  and 
controlled  by  either  or  both  of  these  bodies 
and  invariably  both  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary and  the  B  Specials  not  only  failed 
to  protect  the  demonstrators,  but  In  nu- 
merous occasions  took  the  side  of  the  tor- 
mentors and  brutallxed  the  marchers  and  all 
without  punishment  or  even  reprimand. 
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26.  That  the  pattern  of  discrimination  In 
public  employment  has  been  followed  in  prl- 
vaic  employment.  As  an  example,  one  of  the 
so-called  moderate  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
Party  (its  Prime  UlnUter  up  to  two  year* 
ttgo)  in  advertising  for  u  house  servant,  pub- 
licly specified  membership  in  a  Protestant 
religion  to  l)e  an  essential  to  employment. 
The  employer  in  question  has  Just  recently 
been  rewarded  by  admlasion  to  British 
peerage. 

37.  Public  housing  for  working  people 
has  l>een  in  effect  In  Great  Britain  for  al- 
most a  century  and  people  have  come  to 
rely  on  It  much  more  so  than  In  other  areaa 
of  the  world.  In  Northern  Ireland  Catholics 
have  been  by  and  large  excluded  from  public 
housing  and  tolcen  assignments  are  allotted 
to  the  "Catholic  Sections." 

38.  That  the  birth  rate  in  the  Catholic 
ghettos  is  higher  than  in  other  areas,  but 
in  order  to  meet  and  keep  a  safe  ratio,  so- 
cial services  have  been  denied  to  the  Catholic 
workers  and  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
leave  their  homes  and  their  country.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  over  450.000  Catho- 
lics have  migrated  and  In  some  areas,  not- 
withstanding the  high  birth  rate,  the  Catho- 
lic population  has  dwindled. 

29-  That  a  system  of  education  exists 
whereby  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  chU- 
dren  are  compelled  to  attend  schools  es- 
pecially designated  for  memt>era  of  the  re- 
spective sect.s  with  the  re=uU  that  the  seeds 
of  suspicion  and  hatred  arc  Inculcated  at 
an  early  age  Each  child  is  tought  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  particular  religious  sect  and 
attitudes  are  developed  at  the  school  level 
which  hinder  further  communication  and 
revive  the  memories  of  the  human  sUugh- 
ter  and  the  savagery  of  the  respective  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  the 
oppresfiioni  of  centuries  ogo  are  made  to  ap- 
pear to  be  today's  attitudes  ond  all  of  these 
teaching  having  deeply  affected  the  adult 
lives  of  the  Inhabitants. 

30.  That  for  the  past  two  years  civil  rights 
organizatlonf  In  Northern  Ireland  have  pub- 
licly protested  the  many  indignities  and  In- 
justices which  the  Catholic  minority  have 
been  caused  to  suffer,  but  the  civil  righta 
demonstrators.  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
have  been  subjected  to  beatings,  have  been 
brutally  cssaulted  by  lawless  mobs  under 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  and  In  some  in- 
stances, the  Royal  Ulster  ConsUbulary  and 
the  B  Specials  have  Joined  In  brutalizing 
the  demonstrators  and  marchers. 

31.  That  during  the  many  rloU.  over  five 
hundred  Catholic  families  have  been  left 
homeless  and  only  burned  rulna  of  their 
nests  remain  That  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  restore  these  citizens  to  their  homes 
Public  subscriptions  have  been  taken  up 
Id  many  parts  of  the  world  and  the  children 
have  been  caused  to  suffer  the  Indignity  of 
living  off  the  bounty  of  friends. 

32.  That  one  clvU  righta  representative, 
who  gained  International  prominence  as  • 
defender  of  the  Catholic  minority  and  a 
pleader  for  Justice,  was  prosecuted  before  a 
hostile  Stormont  Court  for  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  defend  their  homes.  She  woa  aelended 
by  renowned  civil  rights  lawyer,  Anthony 
Somers  and  distinguished  barrister  Sir 
Dingle  Foot,  both  members  of  the  I/mdon 
Bar.  She  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  JaU.  Notwithstanding  her  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Commons  some 
months  before,  she  was  not  peraUtted  to 
have  her  case  heard  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  the  present  time  she,  Bemadette  Devlin. 
M.P.,  Is  serving  her  sentence  in  the  Armagh 
Women's  Prison. 

33.  That  in  contrast,  many  members  of 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  on  the  basis 
of  undlaputable  proof,  have  been  poeltlvely 
identified    as    having,    at    different    times. 
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brutally  iissaulted  demonstrators  and  march- 
ers, including  Queens  University  students. 
yet  no  charges  were  ever  preferred  against 
any  of  them  and  they  were  not  even  sub- 
jected to  any  departmental  reprimand, 

34.  That  B  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  British  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  although  all  of  tht  conditions  were 
well  known  to  them.  The  Cameron  Commis- 
sion confirmed  that  the  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion were  indeed  practiced  by  the  Stormont 
Government  and  recommended  changes. 

35.  That  each  and  every  allegation  herein- 
before contained  has  been  reported  by  the 
British  press  and  by  imp&rtlol  reporters  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  your  Peti- 
tioner begs  leave,  in  the  event  the  same 
seems  necesssary.  to  present  the  abundance 
of  proof  to  establish  each  of  the  aforesaid 
allegations. 

36.  That  by  reason  of  demonstrations. 
mLorcbes,  elections  and  investigations,  and  a 
personal  visit  to  the  scene  by  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, a  change  has  come  about  in  the  B 
Specials  organization.  It  has  reappeared  un- 
der another  name,  and  portlcipatlon  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  In  said  force  Is  prohibited 
beyond  30'.;r  of  its  strength. 

37.  That  other  so-called  reforms  have  been 
enacted  dealing  with  the  mequliles  of  previ- 
ous gerrymandering  but  the  new  provisions 
are  more  evil  and  more  discriminatory  than 
the  Did  In  that  they,  for  all  intents  and 
purpose,  abolish  the  concept  of  Home  Rule 
in  Catholic  communities  transferring  the 
power  to  the  Central  Government  in  Belfast 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  power  Is 
assigned  to  a  commtaslon.  a  majority  of 
which  are  Unlonlsu  and  Protestant. 

38.  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
no  octlon  was  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  vlcUms. 
except  to  deploy  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
were  at  first  welcomed  by  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation. It  is  well  known  that  because  of 
a  consistently  favorable  climate  In  Great 
Britain,  religious  discrimination  has  greatly 
diminished  and  the  English  soldiers  reflected 
this  attitude  In  their  t»ehavior  In  Northern 
Ireland.  That  more  recently  and  within  the 
past  six  weeks,  however,  in  response  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Unionist  Party,  other  sol- 
diers were  selected  from  the  Scottish  Regi- 
ments with  pronounced  reUglous  positions 
and  whose  faith  match  that  of  the  militant 
majority.  That  soon  after  the  arrival  of  these 
Scottish  soldiers  in  the  course  of  a  search 
for  arms,  homes  of  Catholics  were  raided  and 
looted,  their  possessions  destroyed  or  stolen 
and  poisonous  gosses  were  used  against  un- 
armed demonstrators.  The  Protestant  sec- 
tions, where  It  is  well  known  firearms  are 
readily  available,  were   left  intact. 

39.  Notwithstanding  a  system  of  taxation 
which  leans  heavily  on  the  poor  and  middle 
class,  the  Stormont  Government  is  operated 
at  a  deficit  of  £3.000.000  annually  and  the 
deficit  is  met  out  of  the  British  Treasury. 

40.  That  the  foregoing  allegations  ore  In 
no  way  meant  to  describe  all  of  these  condi- 
tions of  htimlliatlon  under  which  this  mi- 
nority are  llvmg.  nor  does  It  compleuly  out- 
line the  atmosphere  of  terror  now  prevailing. 

41.  That  the  only  solutions  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  can  conjure  up  Is 
the  Intervention  of  "peacekeeping  troops" 
which  by  their  most  recent  conduct  herein- 
before described,  have  been  responsible  for 
further  aggravating  a  difficult  altuatlon  and 
have  provoked  the  minority  to  the  point  ol 
desperation. 

43.  That  when  It  became  apparent  that  the 
victims  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
these  Injustices,  and  when  the  minority  was 
threatened  with  annihilation,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Dublin  Oovenunent  request- 
ed the  London  Government  to  invite  the 
United  Nations  to  protect  the  minority.  The 
London  Government  rejected  the  ple«  claim- 
ing exclusive  dominion  over  the  area. 
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43.  That  notwithstanding  the  charges 
heretofore  set  forth  against  the  Govertuneni 
of  Great  Brltsin  or  lU  satellite,  wherein 
reference  has  been  made  to  members  of  the 
Catholic  end  Protestant  religions,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  Intention  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion of  Northern  Ireland,  the  vsat  majority 
of  whom  are  honorable  and  peuceloving 
people,  many  of  whom  have  been  taughi  and 
sincerely  believe  that  the  attitudes  which 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  which 
precipitated  the  Reformation  still  exists,  and 
that  the  Government  of  Stormont  and  Great 
Britain  stands  as  their  only  protection 
against  being  required  to  live  under  a  church 
domination  similar  to  that  of  the  time  of 
the  Inquisition;  that  Catholics  stUl  accept 
poUtical  domination  of  their  clergy  and  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  religious  Uberty  of  Prot- 
estants in  Northern  Ireland  is  in  constant 
Jeopardy.  In  addition  to  early  training  this 
fear  is  reinforced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Unionist  Party  who  continue  to  exhort  them 
at  public  meetln«i  and  in  the  legislative  haUs 
at  Stormont  to  maintain  a  sectarian  stand, 
or  woe  will  come  to  them  If  they  in  any  way 
relinquish  their  position  of  special  priv- 
ilege. 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioner  prays  that  the 
Sub  Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrim- 
ination and  Protection  of  Minorities  and  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  examine  thta  in- 
formation and  that  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situ- 
ation and  report  with  its  recommenditions 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  tu 
take  the  further  actions  ouUlned  in  para- 
graphs 3,  3.  4.  5.  and  6  of  Resolution  1236 
iXUI)  and  aU  other  necessary  provisions 
and  resolutions,  and  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  impose  sanctions  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  against  the  Government 
of  Great  BrlUln  until  the  rights  of  the  Cath- 
olic citizens  to  personal  safety  and  safety 
In  the  home,  to  equal  opportunities  in  public 
and  private  employment,  to  participate  in 
every  phase  of  government,  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  asembly  and  until  the 
Ireland  Act  of  1920  be  amended  so  as  to 
ellmmate  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of 
death  and  destruction  which  has  marked 
the  pa'it  two  years  In  Northern  Ireland. 
Paul  0*DwTra, 

We«?  York.  N.Y. 

The  SpsctAL  Powxas  Act 
Wort  fit  em  Ireland 
Under  the  Act.  the  authorities  are  empow- 
ered to: 

I.  Arrest  without  warrant; 

a.  Imprison  without  charge  or  trial  and 
deny  recourse  to  habeas  corpus  or  a  court 
of  taw; 

3.  Enter  and  search  homes  without  war- 
rant, and  with  force,  at  any  hour  day  or 
xUght; 

4.  Declare  a  Curfew  and  prohibit  meet- 
ings, assemblies  (including  fairs  and  mar- 
kets) and  processions; 

6.  Permit  ptuilshment  by  flogging; 

6.  Deny  claim  to  trial  by  Jury; 

7,  Arrest  persons  It  is  desired  to  examine 
as  witnesses,  forcibly  detain  them  and  com- 
pel them  to  answer  questions,  under  penal- 
ties, even  If  the  answers  Incriminate  them. 
Such  a  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  If  be 
refuses  to  be  sworn  or  answer  a  question: 

B.  Do  any  act  involving  interference  with 
the  rights  of  private  property; 

9.  Prevent  access  of  relatives  or  legal  ad- 
visors to  a  person  imprisoned  without  trial: 

10.  Prohibit  the  holding  of  an  inquest 
after  a  prisoner's  death: 

II.  Arrest  a  person  who  by  "word  of 
mouth"  spreads  false  reports  or  makes  false 
statements; 

13.  Prohibit  the  drculation  of  any  news- 
paper; 
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13.  Prohibit  tbe  possession  of  aajr  film  or 
gramophone  record, 

14.  Arrest  a  person  vho  does  anything 
"calculated  to  be  prejudicial  to  tbe  preserva- 
tion ot  peace  or  maintenance  ol  order  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  not  apeclficalljr  pro- 
vided for  in  the  regulations.  ■ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cans  who  recognize  tbe  Importance  of  good 
grooming  hablt«  In  their  everyday  life,  and 
in  doing  so,  convey  a  most  favorable  Impres- 
sion of  the  American  people  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


September  H,  1970 


THE  DRYCLEANING  INDUSTRY  AND 
GOOD  GROOMING  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NKW    JKB5ST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of 
the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Dr>'  Cleaning 
are  planning  a  special  weelc  of  commem- 
oration to  "National  Good  Grooming" 
during  tbe  period  November  16  through 
November  22.  1970.  as  a  tribute  to  the 
more  than  38.000  small  businessmen  and 
over  300.000  employees  in  the  dryclean- 
ing  industry  throughout  urban,  suburban. 
and  rural  America  who  provide  continu- 
ing and  unheralded  service  to  all  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  They  seek  national 
recognition  and  reinforcement  of  these 
efforts  through  a  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion declaring  November  16  through  No- 
vember 22  as  "National  Good  Groom- 
ing Week." 

The  letter  to  the  President  from  Mr. 
Robert  V.  Archibald.  Vice  President  of 
Little  Falls  Laundr}*  in  my  congressional 
district  and  one  of  12  directors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Drj*  Cleaning,  is 
stated  as  follows: 

Thx  Darci-EANiNc  Industky  and  Oood 
OaooMiNa  Week 

Mr  President,  tbe  more  than  38,000  dry- 
cleaners  In  America  are  proud  o(  tbeir  role 
a&  one  of  the  active  forces  that  help  Ameri- 
cans malntam  their  status  as  the  best 
groomed  people  in  the  world 

Representattves  of  the  drycleaning  Indus- 
try are  located  In  every  community  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  employ  over  300.000  per- 
sons. 

Thanks  to  this  industry.  Americans  may 
go  to  work,  to  achool.  to  church,  or  to  social 
gatherings  in  clean  freshly  pressed  garments 
composed  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  styles 

The  National  Association  of  this  industry 
maintains  reaearch  facilities  and  schoola 
which  Insure  that  tbe  nation's  drycleaners 
win  be  able  to  service  whatever  new  styles 
and  materials  that  the  American  public 
might  wish  to  wear-  They  also  maintain 
liaison  with  tbe  garment  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  Insure  that  new  fashions  will  be 
serviceable. 

Last  year  Americans  spent  over  two  and  a 
third  billion  dollars  on  drycleaning.  This 
figure  shows  that  United  States'  cltleens  are 
still  very  mucb  concerned  about  their  ap- 
pearance and  grooming,  despite  Indications 
to  the  contrary. 

Therefore  America's  drycleaners.  acting  as 
representative  small  buslneumen  serving 
citizens  In  virtually  every  community,  urge 
that  a  Joint  resolution  be  passed  designating 
the  period  of  November  IS  through  23,  1970, 
as  "Good  Grooming  Week,"  During  this 
period  the  drycleaning  Industry  may  be 
Joined  by  all  business  and  community  groups 
who  wish  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
good  grooming  in  a  Jolot  effort  to  promote 
the  virtues  of  this  desirable  character  trait 
throughout  our  nation. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  m  supporting  this  Joint  resolution 
which  la  so  necessarily  deslrea  by  the  dry- 
cleaning  iQdustty  as  a  tribute  to  all  Anwrl- 


CHARM.  WARMTH.  SINCERITY  OF 
HAWAIIAN  PEOPLE  PERFECTLY 
EXPRESSED  IN  ACRONYM  FOR 
■ALOHA" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    BAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10. 1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  one  of  the  most  precious 
assets  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  been 
an  intangible  quality,  which  we  in  the 
islands  have  termed  the  "Aloha  spirit." 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked  me  to 
define  "Aloha."  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
have  found  It  rather  difficult  to  give  it  a 
precise  definition. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Pilahi  Pakl.  speaking 
impromptu  at  the  Governor's  Conference 
on  the  year  2000.  defined  the  Aloha  spirit 
almost  perfectly  by  assigning  to  each 
letter  of  the  word  "aloha"  an  appropriate 
meaiung. 

So  that  Mrs.  Paki's  thoughtful  expres- 
sion of  the  Aloha  spirit  might  attain  the 
wide  readership  it  deserves,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Advertiser  and  which  quotes 
Mrs.  Paki: 

[Prom  tbe  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser.  Aug  9.  1070 1 

Put  Them  Au.  Tocctbkk,  and  Thcy  Spcu. 

"Aloba" 

An  unscheduled  speaJcer  was  the  surprise 
hit  of  yesterday  s  Governor's  Conference  on 
the  Year  2000  public  session  in  the  East- 
Wesi  Centers  Kennedy  Theater. 

In  a  questlon-and-answer  period  after 
George  S.  Kannhele's  task  force  report,  some 
audience  member?  discussed  whet  should 
be  meant  by  "Aloha  Spirit." 

A  woman  in  a  long,  red-and-whlte  (lowered 
muiunuu  rose,  stood  up  and  introduced  her- 
self as  Mrs.  Pilahl  Paid. 

"I  would  like  you  to  all  understand  that 
'Aloha  Spirit'  is  the  coordination  of  mind 
and  heart."  she  aald.  "It'a  within  the  indi- 
vidual— 11  brings  you  down  to  yourself.  Tou 
must  thmk  and  emote  good  feelings  to  others. 

"Permit  me  to  offer  a  translation  of  the 
word  Aloha : 

"A  standB  (or  akah'l,  Hawaiian  meaning 
klndneae,  to  be  ezpre«Md  with  tendemeaB. 

"L  BtandJi  for  tokahl,  Hawaiian  meanmg 
unity,  to  be  expressed  with  harmony. 

"O  .stsnds  for  olu'olu,  Hawaiian  meaning 
agreeable,  to  be  expressed  with  pleasontneas. 

"H  stands  for  ha'aha'a.  Hawaiian  meaning 
humility,  to  be  eipressed  with  modesty. 

"A  stands  for  ahonul,  Hawaiian  meaning 
patience,  to  be  expressed  with  perseverance. 

••These  are  the  traits  of  character  that 
express  the  charm,  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
Hawallans  It  was  the  working  phlloeophy  of 
my  ancestors."  she  said. 

When  9he  finished  there  was  a  hush  In 
tbe  theater.  Then  the  audience  broke  Into 
applause,  rising  from  tbelr  seate  to  give  the 
Hawaiian  woman  a  standing  ovation. 

After  the  meeting  many  people  crowded 
around  Mrs  Pakl.  asking  her  to  repeat  her 
acronym.  At  first  she  declined,  but  relented 
when  she  saw  the  eagerness  of  her  new  fans. 

**That  woman  expressed  It  perfectly."  said 
one  admirer.  "We  cant  patdcafs  or  inailtu- 


tlonaltze  Aloha  Spirit — it's  up  to  each  Indi- 
vidual to  nil  his  heart  with  good  vibes,  and 
to  communicate  these  to  others." 

"We've  been  muddling  around  for  four 
days,  trying  to  find  directions  for  Hawaii's 
future,"  said  another  man  in  the  group.  "No 
one  else  even  thought  of  what  that  woman 
said-  She's  got  tbe  answer." 

Mrs.  Pakl.  who  was  born  in  Lahalna.  Maul. 
Is  a  Hawaiian  consultant  and  teaches  private 
classes  m  basic  fundamentals  of  Hawaiian 
language.  She  lives  at  330  Wanaao  Road, 
Katlua. 

She  translates  and  speaks  three  dlalecta 
of  Hawaiian,  and  for  ten  years  has  been 
creating  and  selling  Hawaiian  greetmg  cards. 
She  published  the  1970  Hawaiian  Limar  Cal- 
endar and  Is  writing  about  "the  language  of 
the  lei." 

As  she  talked  with  her  admirers,  a  woman 
rushed  up  and  gave  her  a  warm  hug. 

"I  Just  came  because  she  made  my  bustiand 
and  me  cry, "  said  the  wonun,  Mrs.  Sunhtld 
Hamson  of  Aiutria.  "What  she  said  was  beau- 
tiful— my  husband  stUl  has  tears  in  his  eyes." 


RECEIVES  WEATHER  AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vniGCNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
learned  with  pleasure  tliat  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Hough  of  Winchester,  Va.,  is  among 
25  volunteer  weather  observers  selected 
to  receive  the  John  Campanius  Holm 
Award. 

Dr.  Hough  Is  a  distinguished  entomol- 
ogist who  has  made  many  contributions 
to  Virginia  agriculture,  and  orchardists 
are  particularly  in  his  debt. 

Over  a  span  of  40  years,  his  volun- 
teer work  In  monitoring  the  weather  at 
Winchester  has  provided  valuable  data 
for  studies  in  cUniatology. 

Because  his  work  is  a  significant  ex- 
ample  of  the  contributed  service  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand  observers  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  include  the  text 
of  the  announcement  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  SerMce  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
follows: 

Washimoton.— Dr.  Walter  S.  Hough  of  Win- 
chester. Va..  a  volunteer  weather  observer 
for  the  Weather  Bureau  since  1930.  Is  one  of 
25  volunteer  observers  selected  nationwide 
to  receive  the  John  Campanius  Holm  Award 
according  to  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices AdmlnlBtraUon  (ESSA)  of  the  Eiepart- 
mem  of  Commerce. 

These  awards,  created  In  1969.  are  pre- 
sented annually  to  honor  volunteer  observer* 
for  outstanding  accomplishments  in  tbe  fleld 
of  meterological  obser^ntlons.  The  award  Is 
named  for  John  Campanius  Holm,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  who  Is  the  first  person 
known  to  have  taken  systematic  weather  ob- 
servations m  tbe  American  colonies.  Id  1644 
and  1645.  the  Reverend  Holm  made  records 
of  tbe  ciunate  without  the  use  of  Instru- 
ments near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington. 
Del. 

Or.  Hough  wss  recognised  for  40  years  of 
dedicated  service  In  keeping  complete  and 
accurate  weather  records  at  Winchester. 

In  1983  Dr.  Hough  retired  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Experiment  station  where 
he  was  an  entomologist  and  where  he  had 
also  been  taking  the  weather  observations. 
A  short  time  later,  the  equipment  was  moved 
to  his  home  where  he  continued  his  excel- 
lent long-term  service  as  both  weather  and 
rainfall  observer. 
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The  Weather  Bureau  haj  more  than  12,000 
volunteer  observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  dally  weather 
observations.  The  information  they  gather 
is  processed  and  published  by  tbe  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  another  ESSA  compo- 
nent, and  Is  invaluable  In  recording  the 
climate  ol  the  Nation. 


TRIBUTE   TO    EDWARD    LEDWIDOE 
WRIGHT 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OP    ASKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 

Mr,  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Arkansan,  Mr. 
Edward  Ledwldge  Wright,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wright,  Llnd- 
sey,  and  Jennings  of  Little  Rock,  has  been 
widely  reco«mlzed  for  his  outstanding 
record  as  a  lawyer  and  active  citizen. 

He  Is  a  past  president  of  both  the 
Arkansas  Bar  and  Pulaski  Coimty  Bar 
Associations  and  a  former  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  House  of 
Delegates.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Counsel,  and 
served  on  the  Second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Legal  Task  Force  in  195t-55. 

Mr.  Wright  heliped  draft  the  Arkansas 
Probate  Code  in  1948  and  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commisssions  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
from  IMS  to  1957.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Arkansas  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
from  1938  to  1941  tuid  was  president  of 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers 
In  1965-66. 

An  active  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  since  1930,  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  a  State  delegate  to  the  ABA  House 
of  Delegates  for  21  years.  In  1963.  he  was 
appointed  alternate  delegate  to  the  First 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  held  in  Athens.  Oreece. 

His  many  honors  and  distinctions  in- 
clude the  following:  The  Outstanding 
Lawyer  Award  of  the  Arkansas  Bar  As- 
sociation :  the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the 
Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews;  the 
Hatton  W.  Sumners  Award  from  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation  for  bis 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  preservation 
of  the  democratic  form  of  government: 
the  Papal  Honor  of  Knight  of  Malta :  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Georgetown  University  from  which  he 
received  his  LL.B.  In  1938.  graduating 
first  In  his  class. 

This  outstanding  Arkansan  has  been 
chairman  cf  the  ABA's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Evaluation  of  Ethical  Standards 
since  1964.  This  body  has  recently  come 
forth  with  a  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  Wright  won  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  ABAs  House  of 
Delegates  for  this  new  code.  He  has  said 
that  he  will  labor  diligently  during  his 
term  of  office  to  help  secure  its  adoption 
by  the  courts  and  local  bar  associations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  SUte 
of  Arkansas  are  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Edward  Ledwldge  Wright.  I 
might  also  add  that  he  Is  the  second  Ar- 
kansan to  head  the  ABA.  The  late  U.  M. 
Rose  of  Little  Rock  held  the  otBce  in 
1901-2. 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
to  direct  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  highlights  In  tbe 
career  of  Mr.  Wright.  I  am  confldent  that 
he  will  serve  with  distinction  as  presi- 
dent of  the  ABA  this  year. 

I  request  permission  to  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  a  question  and  an- 
swer Interview  that  Barry  Schweid  of  the 
Associated  Press  conducted  with  Mr. 
Wright,  in  which  he  discussed  Supreme 
Court  nominees,  his  Impressions  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  trial  disrup- 
tions, and  the  fimctions  of  the  ABA.  This 
news  article  appeared  In  the  August  16 
issue  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette: 
(Prom  tbe  Arkansu  G«zen«.  Aug.  18.  1970] 
Amunsah  Who  Beads  ABA  Exi%oua  Nomi- 
nations. BUSOEX.  AND  TftlALS 

St.  Louis — Prom  now  on  the  Nixon  *d- 
minlAtnitton  will  asIc  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  check  the  worthiness  of  not  one 
but  three  possible  nominees  when  there  ts  &n 
opening  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  procedure,  says  the  new  ABA  presi- 
dent. Edward  L.  Wright,  may  spare  the  ad- 
ministration the  embarrassment  or  Senate 
rejections  by  funnellng  any  detrimental  In- 
formation to  the  attorney  general. 

In  an  Interview.  Wright,  of  Little  Rock. 
discussed  Supreme  Court  selections,  his  im- 
pressions of  Chief  Justice  Warren  K.  Burger, 
trial  disruptions  and  the  functions  of  the 
ABA. 

The  questions  and  answere: 

Question.  Attorney  General  (John  N.) 
Mitchell  has  agreed  to  submit  prospecUve 
Supreme  Court  nominees  to  the  ABA  for  a 
check  of  their  credentials.  Does  this  give  the 
ABA  a  sort  of  veto?  Will  It  keep  creative  but 
not  necessarily  distinguished  lawyers  off  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  answer  to  both  of 
your  questions  Is  definitely  no.  The  proce- 
dure that  has  been  inaugurated  Jtist  very 
recently  by  the  attorney  general  ts  that  on 
possible  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court 
three  names  wUl  be  given  to  the  ABA  com- 
mittee on  tbe  federal  judiciary,  which  will 
report  with  as  much  confidence  as  could  be 
In  the  circumstances.  I  think  It  Is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  any  time  a  broad- 
side InvesUgatlon  goes  out  that  the  rumors 
begin  to  follow  very  closely.  This  has  a  pro- 
tective device  for  the  liepartment  of  Justice. 

Heretofore,  when  a  single  nominee  has  been 
submitted  or  a  single  name  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  possible  nomination,  tbe  public 
and  the  .^edla  Just  treated  It  as  fait  ac- 
compli that  this  was  the  nominee.  Now  •  *  ' 
If  there  ts  serious  objection  to  them,  those 
objecuoiu  can  be  generated  and  relayed  to 
the  attorney  general  and  save  administra- 
tions from  embarrassment  of  having  rejec- 
tions that  we  know  have  occurred  In  the 
past. 

Question.  Is  It  your  understanding  that  In 
all  Instances  three  nsmes  will  be  submitted? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  will  they  be  r.Lt<d  In  some 
relationship  to  each  other? 

Answer.  No.  tbe  ABA  will  rate  them  as 
either  qualified  or  not  qualified. 

•  •  •  Three  elemenu  of  rating  are  first. 
cher;.cter;  secondly.  Judicial  learning,  pro- 
ficiency as  a  profession!!;  thirdly.  Judicial 
temperment. 

Various  '  •  •  philosophies  of  tbe  gcn- 
tlemsa  whose  names  are  proposed  ore  not 
■xamlnsd  except  as  they  might  properly  re- 
late to  their  Judicial  work.  The  reeommenda- 
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tlon  of  the  committee  wUl  simply  either  be 
"qualified"  or  "not  quallOed."  Then  will  be 
no  oomparlson. 

Question.  Will  they  go  into  deep  back- 
groundT  Would  tbey  find  thing*  like  money 
im  proprieties  7 

Answer.  I  understand  it.  the  three  names 
will  be  given  aimultaneously  to  the  commit- 
tee with  a  request  for  a  quick  report.  I  dont 
know  whether  quick  Involves  three  days  or 
10  days  but  certainly  a  matter  of  days.  This 
would  go  into  the  throe  areas  that  1  speak  of. 
Obvlou&ly.  It  couldn't  be  tbe  probing  kind 
of  inquiry  that  would  turn  up  many  things 
that  we  know  have  come  to  light  •   •   •. 

It's  interesting  to  me  that  practically  all 
of  the  dramatic  disclosures  on  legislative  and 
judicial  levels  that  have  come  to  light  wtthln 
my  period  of  observation  result  from  one  of 
two  things:  Either  a  searching,  probing  rep- 
resentative of  the  press,  of  tbe  news  media, 
who  got  a  lead  or  smelled  something  and 
who  kept  persutently  until  it  broke,  either 
way,  or  some  volunteers,  a  former  employe  or 
some  person  in  lowly  status  who  knew  some- 
thing  and  who,  sometimes  anonymously  and 
sometimes  openly,  would  report  that  to  au- 
thorities. 

The  point  I'm  making  la  one  could  have 
tbe  might  and  the  dollars  of  the  government, 
manpower  and  dollar-wise,  and  search  us  and 
not  turn  up  something  private  In  our  lives 
that  a  contemporary  knew  and  remembered. 

If  the  ABA  were  given  either  a  veto  power 
or  a.  power  of  high  persuasion  I'd  be  opposed 
to  It. 

QuesUon.  The  ABA's  propoeed  ethics  code 
would  not  require  Judges  to  report  their  In- 
vestments and  stock  holdings.  Ooesnt  public 
confidence  require  full  public  duclosure? 

Answer.  I  certainly  favor  full  disclosure 
•  •  ".  Tbe  proposed  code  of  ethics  for  Judges 
Is  still  In  the  draft  stage.  I  can't  predict  the 
particular  form  it  will  come  out  in.  But  to 
answer  your  question,  personally  I  think  dis- 
closure Is  a  wholesome,  desirable  and  prcmer 
thing. 

Question.  Does  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation speak  for  the  average  American  lawyer 
or  only  tbe  rich  one?  Can  it  be  made  more 
representative  and  bow  would  thin  be  done? 

Answer.  My  acquamtance  with  rich  Amer- 
ican lawyers  Is  rather  limited  •  •  •.  The 
American  Bar  Association  as  represented  by 
tbe  House  of  Delegates,  tbe  Board  and  the 
officers  Is  moFt  conscientious  in  its  efforts  to 
represent  everyone.  The  phrase  "grass-roots 
lawyer"  is  frequently  employed.  We  have 
many,  many  solo  pracutioners  who  not  only 
are  members  of  the  Association,  but  are  ac- 
tive members.  There  is  a  cross-section  rep- 
resentation generally  speaking  on  all  major 
committees. 

I  feel  that  within  the  limitations  of  an  or- 
ganization that  has  145,000  members  with 
diverse  geographical,  political  and  social 
views,  the  Bar  does  a  good  Job  of  speaking 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  lawyers. 
Obviously,  any  program  of  Importance  or  in- 
novation can't  be  received  or  will  not  be  r«- 
celved  fully  by  every  member  or  every  seg- 
ment of  the  Bar. 

Question.  The  American  Oollege  of  Trial 
Lawyers  recently  crlticiaed  disruptive  defense 
lawyers.  What  ts  your  view  ol  their  behartor? 

Answer.  Without  at  all  duckln;  any  Issues 
I  am  going  to  .speak  generlcally  to  the  prob- 
lem of  disruptive  trial  tactics.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  any  person  by  name.  I  am  not  re- 
referring  to  any  trial.  But  certainly  Id  be 
blind  and  oxight  to  be  condemned  If  I  am 
not  aware  of  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
15  years  m  certain  celebrated  trials. 

I  condenm  to  the  fullest  trial  tactics  by 
parties,  or  lawyers,  that  tend  and  have  as 
their  object  to  destroy  the  sanity,  the  health 
and  the  very  being  of  the  Judge  who  presides. 
I  condemn  heartily  tactics  tba:  all  of  us  have 
seen  reported  in  recent  years. 

X  heartily  endorse  the  opinion  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  handwl 
down  on  March  31.  1970.  in  the  now  eal^ 
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br*ted  cose  of  People  of  XlUaou  v.  Allen  mp- 
proving  cbe  remov&l  of  disruptive  delendanu 
(rem  ihe  courtroom  where  tor  the  first  time 
th«c  I'm  *w«re  of  ft  blueprlac  wiks  g:lveji  to 
irlBl  courts  as  to  how  disruptive  lltig«at« 
could  be  bftndled. 

Question.  What  do  fou  think  of  the  quality 
ot  Prwldent  Nixon's  nominees  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  ? 

Answer.  C  knew  and  knew  well  Mr.  Justice 
Burger  at  the  Unae  of  bla  appointment  aa 
chief  Justice  and  I  knew  better  and  longer 
Judge  Harry  A.  Blackmun  at  the  time  of  hu 
nomination.  X  think  they  are  great  Jurists;  I 
think  they  are  outstanding  JurUts. 

I  did  not  know  Judge  Carswell  and  Z  had 
met  Judge  Haynsworth  on  one  occaAlon. 
Since  the  matter  of  the  nomination  of  Judges 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  Is  now  history.  X 
would  decline  to  comment  on  your  question 
as  specifically  phrased. 

Question,  bo  you  think  that  any  damage 
has  t>een  done  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Judicial  system  by  the  open  flgbllng  over 
these  nominations  that  dldnt  pass? 

Answer.  My  answer  is  no.  I  think  It  has 
done  this:  It  has  quickened  an  interest  In 
the  man  in  the  street — whoever  he  U.  It  has 
alerted  snd  stimulated  a  public  Interest,  that 
is  good.  No.  Z  dont  think  the  court  a*  an  In- 
sutution  or  the  court  as  composed  has  been 
damaged. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  very  wholesome 
•timuUtion  of  interest  '  *  ". 

I  don't  think  a  court  should  be  aloof  from 
very  rigid  public  interrogaUon  If  the  courts 
are  going  to  function  *  '  *  as  decent  cltlitens 
think  they  ought  to.  they  ahould  be  under 
scrutiny. 

Question.  Sari  Warren  kept  arms  length 
from  the  ABA.  Warren  Burger  is  working 
very  closely  with  the  Association.  Wlilcb 
practice  is  preferable  for  a  chief  Justice? 

Answer.  I  feel  strongly  that  there  should 
be  acuve  rapport  of  all  segments  of  the  legal 
profession  •  •  •.  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
and  happily  I  can  say  there  is.  on  active  par- 
ticipation of  bench  and  Bar  in  the  efforts  of 
the  organixed  Bar  as  it's  never  been  t>efore. 
Now  It  should  be  noted  that  Chief  Justice 
Burger  was  extremely  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  organized  Bar  before  ever  becoming  chief 
justice  •  •  •.  I  think  that  he's  given  a  lead- 
ership and  an  example  that's  been  tre- 
mendous. 

Question.  How  does  Chief  Justice  Burger 
compare  to  past  chief  Justices?  What  do  yoa 
see  as  his  strong  points  and  his  possible  weak 
ones? 

Answer.  X  have  long  been  an  admirer  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  for  hla  breadth  of  in- 
terest, for  bis  deep  interest  in  areas  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  law  relating  to  human  beings. 
It  so  happens  from  a  long  personal  experience 
I  have  a  deep  Interest  in  correctional  reform 
or  correctional  improvement.  Cotnelden tally, 
be  does. 

But  bis  concern  for  human  beings  and 
doing  something  about  tt  on  a  practical  level 
are  to  me  out^tandmg  attributes  of  the  man. 
One  can't  think  and  act  like  the  chief  Justice 
without  having  those  One  qualities  reflected 
In  his  Judicial  output.  I  think  he  ts  a  man  of 
courage.  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  foresight, 
I  think  he's  a  man  of  great  human  compas- 
sion. 


PARENTS  SHARE  LETTER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CALlrOBNlA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  SeptembcT  14,  1970 

Mr.  WIGOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  recently  received 
f  rofn  my  constituents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olen 
N.  Bone  of  Azusa.  Calif.,  coiu:ems  their 
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son  who  is  presently  serving  in  the  XJS. 
Army. 

This  young  man.  Glen  A.  Bone,  en- 
listed in  the  Army  after  considerable 
thought  following  an  apparent  wrong 
turn  down  the  road  of  life.  All  of  this 
is  explained  in  the  accompanying  news- 
paper article  from  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley Tribune,  which  Includes  a  letter  from 
Glen  to  his  parents. 

In  view  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front our  youth  today.  I  believe  that  we 
can  all  gain  Inspiration  from  these  let- 
ters, which  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time: 

Azusa.   Calw., 
August  18.  1970. 
Congressman  CH*aiJW  Wiggins: 

Dua  Sxa:  Hello  there.  We  are  a  pair  of 
proud  parenu  of  a  loat  generation.  Teen  age 
SOD  who  seems  to  have  found  what  he  was 
hopelessly  searching  for  In  the  VS.  Army. 

Enclosed  is  a  recent  newspaper  clipping 
from  our  hometown  paper.  We  thougbc  you 
might  like  a  copy  of  the  article — it  might 
be  a  refreabing  pause  to  find  a  boy  and 
there  are  more  like  him,  I  am  sure — who 
wanted  to  Join  the  Army — who  wanted  it  so 
badly  be  hassled  with  us  for  months  for  per- 
mission to  Join  the  service  on  bis  seventeenth 
birthday — who  wanted  Army  so  badly  be 
went  out  and  got  an  Army  tattoo  on  hla 
arm — and  In  his  heart. 

We  are  proud  of  him  as  a  son  and  soldier; 
m  the  Army  of  his  co\mtry.  We  are  proud 
of  bis  declaration  of  love  to  his  country  In 
these  "torn  up  teen  age  days."  This  boy  was 
once  not  too  different  from  the  "protesting 
generation" — for  a  short  time  he  was  one 
of  them — dirty  feet — long  hair— no  ambition 
with  one  exception — be  found  a  strong  re- 
solve within  himself  that  wUI  tie  the  making 
of  a  fine,  clear  thinking  adult.  I  prefer  to 
think  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  young 
adults  like  him — and  our  country  will  thrive 
generations  to  come. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olcn  Bokc. 

iUujfl,  CaUf. 

I  Prom  the  San  Oabrlel  Tribune,  Aug.  6,  1070] 
Oivz   of  thk   Bcvr— Puxnts   6h*u   Lrrm 

A1.USA- — "Several  months  ago  a  young  boy 
came  to  me.  wanting  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 
He  wasn't  an  everyday  typical  lad,  but  a 
high  school  drop-out  wltb  long  hair,  beard 
and  barefoot.  He  didn't  Impress  me  at  all 
His  slumped  shoulders  and  negative  attitude 
didn't  reflect  any  ambition  or  purpose  in 
life."  writes  Army  recruiter  Sgt.  Jim  Hegyl. 

"Later  his  parents  told  me  that  after  he 
had  dropped  out  of  school  he  sat  around  the 
house  for  a  couple  of  months  and  gut  into 
all  sorts  of  trouble,  drinking,  uncaring,  de- 
fiant. When  his  father  took  bim  to  task  for 
his  unsocial  behavior,  the  lad  said.  "Qlve  me 
a  little  while  to  straighten  myself  out,  t>ad." 
On  bis  own  initiative,  and  Just  after  his  I7th 
birthday,  be  came  to  us  here  to  enlist. 

'Today  Private  Olen  A.  Bone  Is  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Presently  he 
IS  at  Port  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  attending 
the  heavy  equipment  operators  course.  Then 
he  will  go  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
academy.  During  basic  training  he  was  a 
platoon  guide,  where  be  demonstrated  su- 
perior leadership  qualities  and  was  promoted 
to  the  aert  hi^er  grade  ahead  of  his  con- 
tempo  rarlea. 

"Tbe  proud  parents  of  this  young  man  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olen  Bone.  5830  Rockvale  Ave  . 
Azusa. 

"The  change  In  this  young  man  Is  reflected 
In  his  letter  he  wrote  to  his  parents  recently. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bone  would  like  their  com- 
munity to  know  what  tbe  Army  can  do  for  a 
young  boy  who  cant  And  his  place  in  this 
world. 


September  H,  1970 


"  'Dear  Mom  it  Dad — 

Today  I'm  sitting  in  Port  Leonard  Wood 
hospital.  Missouri,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  home,  waiting  for  x-rays. 

I'm  reading  a  newspaper  about  pccplo 
protesting  a  war  in  which  they  baven't 
fjught,  of  people  who  protest  work  they 
biiven't  done,  and  people  who  condemn 
society  of  which  they  never  or  probably  will 
never  contribute  anything   lo. 

As  I'm  sitting  here.  I  see  young  men  Just 
returned  from  Vietnam,  missing  arms,  legs, 
and  minds.  Then  I  think  of  tbe  students  on 
our  country's  college  campuses  protesting  for 
peace  while  we  are  out  keeping  the  country 
free,  so  they  can  have  the  right  to  protest. 

The  greatest  future  leaders  of  the  country 
sit  and  say  stop  the  war.  bring  our  men 
home,  and  what  do  they  do  about  all  Pro* 
testtt  Demonstrate  1 1  Riot!!  They  say.  stop 
the  war,  and  yet  they  dont  get  up  and  f&ght 
to  stop  it  because  they  wUl  have  to  get  a  hair 
cut.  They  smoke  pot,  carry  signs,  condemn 
my  country,  that's  right.  My  country,  not 
theirs,  but  mine,  like  millions  of  people 
fighting  to  keep  It  ours  and  our  children's 
for  generations  to  come  That's  the  way  It's 
been  for  a  long  time.  The  men  who  founded 
this  great  nation  had  to  work,  fight  and  pray 
to  make  it  what  Is  today.  That's  why  1  say, 
"America,  love  It  or  leave  It." 

A  lot  of  men  have  left  It.  to  fight  for  It, 
to  fight  for  freedom  and  have  never  come 
back  to  enjoy  It.  It  wasn't  their  war.  It 
wasn't  mine,  but  it  is  my  country's. 

One  of  my  gladdest  thou^ts  Is.  that  I'm 
part  of  this  generation.  Not  the  protesting 
part,  but  the  fighting  part.  The  freedom  lov- 
ing part  of  the  generation,  that  got  a  haircut 
and  decided  to  keep  this  nation  a  free  one  for 
everyt>ody.  yes  even  for  the  people  who  dem- 
onstrate and  protest. 

God  help  us  If  acme  day  they'll  run  this 
great  country  of  ours.  It's  not  really  theirs. 
It's  ours,  we  are  the  ones  who  made  this 
country  what  It  la— FREE. 

Private  Olen  A.  Bone 
Pt.  Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 
Love  ya. 
Glen'  ■• 


GEORGE  BUSH  PRAISED  FOR  OIL 
IMPORT  ROLE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  mid-August  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  President  Nixon  had  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  that  his  ad- 
ministration drop  consideration  of  a 
tarift  system  to  regulate  foreign  oil 
Imports. 

Many  concerned  Members  of  Con- 
gress believe  that  a  change  to  a  tarlS 
system  holds  great  danger  for  this  coun- 
try's national  security  capability,  and  so 
notified  the  President. 

A  number  of  us  joined  together  to 
fight  the  proposal,  and  we  are  all  In- 
debted to  the  Honorable  Georci  Bush 
of  Texas  for  his  able  help  and  leadership. 

QioRGi:  Bosh's  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dustry and  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
proposed  tariff  regulation  system  were 
Instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  deci- 
sion consistent  with  the  true  needs  of 
tbe  Nation. 

The  Texas  press  has  taken  widespread 
note  of  GcoBGX  Bush's  key  role  In  this 
matter,  and  I  Insert  three  pertinent  edi- 
torials at  this  point  In  the  Rscord: 
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I  Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald] 
Thanks,  Mr.  Bush 

Texas  has  cause  to  be  thankful  that  Hous- 
ton Congressman  George  Bush  was  In  Wash- 
ington this  summer.  Bush  gets  no  small 
share  of  the  credit  for  persuading  the  Pres- 
ident not  to  tamper  wltb  tbe  present  system 
of  mandatory  oil  Import  quotas. 

As  a  Republican  and  a  former  oilman. 
Bush  bad  special  credentials  for  bringing 
to  the  President's  attentkon  the  salient  ar- 
guments against  switching  to  a  tariff  system 
that  would  admit  a  flood  of  foreign  oil  to 
this  country.  Such  a  ■jrstem  would  not  only 
have  made  us  dependent  on  the  notoriously 
erratic  supply  of  Arab  oil — It  also  would  have 
undermined  seriously  the  economies  of  oil 
states  like  Texas. 

Bush  readily  understood  what  was  at 
stake.  And  we  thank  him  for  an  important 
service  to  his  state  and  his  uaUon. 

IProm  the  Midland  Reporter- Telegram] 
On.  Outlook  Bbicktens 

The  oil  industry  looks  to  the  future  with 
a  great  deal  more  spirit  and  confidence  than 
tt  did  Just  a  few  days  ago. 

Monday's  White  House  announcement  that 
President  Nixon  will  discontinue  considera- 
tion of  a  proposed  tariff  system  to  regulate 
foreign,  oil  imports  was  the  action  which 
touched  off  Industry  enthusiasm. 

Tbe  tariff  proposal  was  scrapped  in  fovor 
of  the  present  Import  qucta  system. 

The  Presldenc'B  decision  on  the  tariff  pro- 
pos.'il  was  made  on  recommendation  of 
George  A.  Lincoln,  director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

Lincoln.  lucideutaHy.  was  chairman  of  tbe 
cabinet-level  task  force  which  recommended 
six  months  ago  that  a  tariff  system  supplant 
the  quota  system.  This  would  have  opened 
the  oil  Importing  business  to  any  companies 
willing  to  pay  tbe  tariff,  thereby  flooding  the 
country  with  foreign  oil.  Results  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  domestic  oil  bxulness. 

The  recommendation  accepted  by  the 
President  Monday  was  offered  unanimously 
by  task  force  members,  who  finally  had  seen 
the  light. 

Congressman  George  Bush  of  Houston, 
formerly  of  Midland,  must  be  credited  to  a 
large  degree  wltb  bringing  about  the  panel's 
reversal  In  policy  and  cerUlnly  In  gaining 
the  President's  acceptance- 
Bush  declared  his  opposition  to  the  tariff 
propoEal  at  the  very  beginning,  citing  sound 
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reasons  why  it  wasn't  expedience.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  campaign  which  now 
has  led  to  the  proposal's  withdrawal. 

Lincoln  explained  that  recent  develop- 
menu  "have  increased  misgivings  about 
moving  to  a  tariff  system  at  this  time  and 
about  a  tariff  system  as  a  feasible  method 
of  controlling  oil  imports." 

Re  said  that  among  the  considerations  was 
a  reappraisal  upward  of  domestic  petroleum 
requirements  because  of  tbe  delay  in  the 
recovery  of  vast  Alaska  oil  reserves.  He  said 
also  that  developments  in  the  Middle  East 
have  had  such  a  drastic  effect  on  the  oil 
situation  that  the  price  of  Middle  East  oil 
delivered  to  New  York  now  Is  higher  than 
that  of  domestic  oil. 

One  of  the  alms  of  the  tariff  proposal  was 
to  lower  tbe  price  of  domestic  crude  and 
raise  tbe  price  of  fcH-elgn  oil  Imports  until 
tbe  two  met  somewhere  in  tbe  middle.  But 
it  didn't  work  out  this  way — as  industry 
spokesmen  warned  from  the  start 

Lincoln  said  there  had  been  a  complete 
turo^around  from  tbe  situation  which 
existed  when  the  task  force  made  lu  initial 
proposal. 

And  Nixon's  acceptance  of  the  latest  rec- 
ommendation also  has  resulted  In  a  com- 
plete turn-around  in  the  outlook  of  the  oil 
Industry. 

As  Pord  Chapman,  president  of  tbe  Per- 
mian Basin  Petroleum  Association,  said,  "It's 
wonderful  .  .  .  simply  wonderful!" 

[Prom    tbe   Longview   Dally    News) 
Bush  Vows  On.  Poucr 

Congressman  Oeorge  Bush  of  Houston  was 
imderstandably  proud  Monday  when  It  was 
olCclally  announced  In  Washington  that 
President  Nixon  has  accepted  a  recommen- 
dation that  his  administration  discontinue 
consideration  of  a  proposed  tariff  system  to 
regulate  foreign  oil  Imporu  and  tbat  tbe 
Dnlted  States  instead  oontinue  wltb  efforts 
to  improve  the  present  import  quota  system. 

This  action  was  recommended  hy  Oeorge  A. 
Lincoln,  director  of  the  OfOcc  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  Mr.  Lincoln  revealed  at  a  White 
House  briefing  that  be  bad  recommended 
abandonment  of  tbe  tariff  plan  and  retention 
of  the  quota  system  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  13. 

George  Buah.  Republican  nominee  for  tbe 
U.S  Senate  from  Texas,  said  he  was  ■de- 
lighted" with  the  Wliite  Hotise  action — and 
well  he  should  have  been,  for  he  was  highly 
Instnmiental  m  helping  to  bring  it  about- 


Congressman  Bush,  being  an  experienced 
Texas  oU  man  in  bis  own  right,  is  one  of  tbe 
best  Informed  men  in  Congress  on  petroleum 
matters.  It  was  only  natural  tliat  he  would  be 
active  in  oU  policy  decisions. 

"It  would  have  been  idiotic,  in  the  face  of 
today's  international  situation,  for  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  to  have  taken  any  other 
course  than  to  Junk  tbe  tariff  plan  and 
keep  tbe  quota  system."  said  Mr.  Buab. 

The  Texan  outlines  bis  views  on  this  im- 
portant decision  In  the  following  additional 
comment : 

'The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  appro- 
priately signed  It  as  tbe  death  toU  to  tbe 
ill-conceived  tariff  system  when  we  passed 
out  a  provision  ruling  against  tariff  on  olL 

"Now  the  administration  has  burled  the 
tariff  scheme  entirely. 

■'This  decision  will  once  and  for  all  remove 
tbe  cloud  that  has  been  hanging  over  tbe 
industry,  fostering  Indecision  and  Inhibiting 
Investment.  The  tariff  scheme  would  have 
damaged  the  domestic  industry  at  this  time 
when  we  are  facing  critical  gas  shortages  at 
home  and  mounting  Insecurity  abroad. 

"My  fatth  in  the  administration's  policy  on 
oil  and  gas  has  been  partially  restored.  I  plan 
now  to  redouble  my  efforts  to  try  and  get 
full  uDderstandmg  at  the  White  House  level 
on  tills  gas  shortage. 

"Only  by  encouraging  more  drilling  can 
the  gas  shortage  be  whipped.  We  need  less 
control,  more  incentive  to  drill,  more  reallatle 
pricing  pollclea  prompt  contract  approval  by 
the  PPC  and  sanctity  of  contracts 

■'We  now  have  won  the  biggest  battle  of 
all — killing  the  lU-conceived  tariff  scheme 
that  would  have  caused  severe  damage  to  our 
state  and  country.  Now  we  must  keep  bat- 
tling to  help  break  tbe  gas  shortage. 

"Jobs  in  Texas  are  at  stake,  but  so  Is  tbe 
whole  general  welfare  of  the  country.  I  pledge 
to  hong  in  there  and  keep  fighting  for  more 
government  understanding  of  what  makes 
this  risky  business  work. 

"Industry  and  labor  can  solve  this  shortage 
problem,  but  only  If  government  policies  are 
responsive  and  designed  to  encourage  explo- 
ration. 

"I'm  sure  this  was  a  tough  decision  for  the 
PoUcy  Committee,  but  it  was  the  right 
decision. 

"A  tAriff  system,  designed  to  weaken  do- 
mestic Industry,  would  have  been  sheer 
lunacy,  given  the  existing  world  situation.** 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Bon.  Jamis  B.  Allen. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  men  and  nations,  who  has 
taught  us  to  worship  as  we  work,  tune 
our  spirits  to  Thy  spirit  that  this  day  may 
be  lived  in  fellowship  with  Thee  and  with 
one  another.  As  here  we  seek  to  solve  hard 
problems,  to  Initiate  far-reaching  pro- 
grams, and  authorize  vast  sums  of  money, 
so  may  we  also  bring  to  the  people  a 
good  spirit — the  spirit  of  compassion, 
mercy,  and  peace. 

May  we  share  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  our  best  lest  they  share  with  us 
their  worst.  Enable  us  to  labor  for  that 
day  when  Thy  kingdom  comes  and  Thy 
will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

Ouide  us  through  this  day.  Where  tbe 
way  is  hard,  the  burdens  heavy,  tbe  hours 
strenuous,  we  beseech  Thee  to  replenish 
our  energies  and  renew  our  strength.  And 


when  evening  comes  give  us  a  good  con- 
science, a  peaceful  soul,  and  a  holy  rest. 
And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  glory  and 
praise.  Amen. 


EESIGNA-nON    OP    ACTINO   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Russell >. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter; 

tJ.S.  Sknat*. 

PXCSnXNT  P«0  TKlf  POBX, 

WaiKington.  D.C..  September  15,  2970. 
To  the  Senate; 

Being  temporarily  abMnt  from  tbe  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Jakes  B.  Allkn.  a  Sen- 
ator from  ttie  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  durins  my  aheence. 
RicRAKD  B.  RuaaxLL. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  U,  1970.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commiuees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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(Mr.  PcLBRiGHT)   lor  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 


THE  SST 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  discussion  of  whether  further  appro- 
priations should  be  approved  this  year 
for  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port— SST— aircraft,  questions  have 
been  raised  about  various  economic 
aspects  of  developing  the  SST. 

I  may  say  that  last  Sunday  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  vMr. 
Proxmire'  discussed  this  matter,  I  think 
most  eflectively.  on  the  television  pro- 
gram. "Issues  and  Answers."  It  prompted 
me  to  supply  some  additional  material 
with  regard  to  the  economic  aspects  in 
particular  of  this  problem. 

Among  the  questions  which  have  been 
asked  about  the  SST  are : 

What  will  be  the  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments? 

Is  Che  SST  an  appropriate  investment 
for  the  Government? 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  employ- 
ment? 

Some  have  attempted  to  disregard 
what  I  believe  to  be  rather  compelling 
arguments  against  the  SST — national 
priorities  and  the  potential  environmen- 
tal problems — concentrating  instead  on 
these  economic  questions. 

Earlier  this  year  some  young  volun- 
teers helping  out  in  my  office,  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Sierra  Club,  deter- 
mined to  see  what  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  economists  thought  about  these 
questions.  They  contacted  a  representa- 
tive group  of  our  most  eminent  econo- 
mists and  received  statements  and  com- 
ments from  a  number  of  them. 

It  IS  difficult  to  summarize  these  state- 
ments m  a  few  words,  but  It  can  be  said 
that  there  is  a  near-unanimous  belief 
that  proceeding  with  the  SST  would  be 
unwise  and  is  not  justified  on  economic 
grounds. 

Much  has  been  made,  for  example,  of 
the  argimient  that  unless  we  have  the 
SST  our  balance  of  payments  will  suffer 
badly.  This  premise  is  effectively  refuted, 
however,  by  several  of  the  economists. 
Most  conclude  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  argument  is  weak  and  unpredict- 
able at  best,  and  many  feel  that  it  should 
not  be  a  prime  factor  m  consideration 
of  whether  to  proceed  with  the  SST. 

For  example.  Prof.  W.  J.  Baumol  of 
Princeton  says : 

ActUAUy  the  SST  is  not  apt  to  make  mucb 
dlffannce  to  our  bal&ooe  of  paymeats  one 
way  or  another  However,  it  It  does  have  any 
effect.  It  le  Ukely  to  aggravate  the  problem 
marRlaaJly  By  adding  to  the  federal  budget, 
It  win  mftke  for  higher  prices  In  the  United 
States  and  so  will  make  it  harder  to  sell  our 
products  abroad  In  any  event,  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments  problems  certainly  do 
not  Justify  additional  government  support  of 
the  SST 

Prof.  Paul  Samuelson  comments: 
As  for  the  balance  of  payments  argument. 
ahat  we  need  are  efficient  exports  that  can 
pay  their  way — Including  paying  their  way 
in  terms  of  providing  their  needed  capital 
and  the  risk-taking  inherent  to  sound  proj- 
ects—not contrived,  subsidized  additions  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  If  the  government 


la  foollah  enough  to  want  to  spend  |1.2  bil- 
lion In  subsidizing  uneconomic  exports.  It 
can  get  much  better  value  for  lt«  money 
than  by  buying  a  lottery  ticket  toward  what 
may  Improve  our  balance  of  paymenta  by 
1978  to  1990. 

Prof.  James  Tobin  of  Yale  made  this 
comment: 

Ovar  the  long  run  our  International  pay- 
menu  will  rouglUy  balance,  whether  we  seU 
SSTs.  buy  SST's.  or  do  neither.  They  wUl  be 
made  to  balance  by  the  methods  we  tiave 
seen  used  the  past  10  years — differences  in 
the  rates  of  inflauon  between  countries, 
changes  in  exchange  rates,  adjustmenta  of 
Inierest  rates,  and  intemauonal  lending.  We 
need  not  and  aboxild  not  distort  our  priori- 
ties regarding  use  of  our  productive  resources 
In  order  to  increase  exports  or  reduce 
Imports. 

I  Cite  these  examples  as  indicative  of 
the  conclusions  of  nearly  all  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. 

Another  constant  strain  running 
through  these  comments  Is  the  belief 
that  the  SST  is  an  tmwise  and  improper 
investment  for  the  Government  and  that 
it  should  stand  or  fall  in  the  competitive 
market.  As  Professor  Baumol  points  out: 

The  logic  of  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
that  a  new  product  Is  worth  producing  If  Its 
potential  demand  Is  sufficient  to  cover  Ita 
costs  and  provide  an  attractl%*e  return  to  the 
capital  Invested  In  It.  When  private  Invest- 
ors are  convinced  that  there  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  the  Item,  capital  will  pour 
In  to  take  advantage  of  the  profit  opportuni- 
ties, and  goverrmient  funding  is  simply  un- 
necessary The  SST  haa  clearly  failed  this 
market  test. 

Prof.  Milton  Friedman  comments  suc- 
ciiKtly: 

U  the  65T  is  worth  buUdlng.  the  market 
wtu  make  It  m  Boeing's  Interest  to  buUd  it 
without  a  subsidy:  11  a  subsidy  is  needed,  the 
SST  should  not  be  built. 

Mr.  Arthur  Okun  makes  a  very  Impor- 
tant point: 

The  very  fact  that  proponents  of  SST  have 
turned  to  the  Pederal  Government  for  funds 
and  for  the  assumption  of  risks  Is  In  Itaelf 
evidence  that  SST  doee  not  pass  the  market 
test.  Those  who  advocate  and  practice  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  be  especially  cautious 
m  Boncltlng  aid  from  the  Government. 

In  the  same  vein.  Prof.  Merton  Peck 
of  Yale  says: 

We  ought  to  Inalat  that  Congressmen  be 
Just  aa  tough-minded  with  our  tax  dollars 
as  investors  are  with  their  own.  If  such  a 
standard  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  lobbying:  SST  advocates  could  nukke 
their  case  to  the  investors.  If  the  case  were 
a  convincing  one.  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming. If  It  were  not.  the  SST  would  not  be 
built.  This  Is  the  free  enterprise  rule  that  la 
applied  to  other  marvels  of  modern  tech- 
nology from  new  computers  to  new  chemical 
processes.  I  find  no  reason  why  SST  should  be 
made  an  exception. 

On  the  "employment"  argument.  Pro- 
fessor Samuelson's  comment  Is  very 
much  to  the  point: 

Any  way  that  the  U.S.  government  or  any- 
one else  spends  a  billion  dollars  on  goods 
wUl  make  a  bllUon  dollars  worth  of  Jobs,  and 
It  would  be  a  return  to  the  outmoded  depres- 
sion phlloaophy  of  makework — In  which  men 
are  hired  to  do  uselesf  things  like  digging 
holes  and  fiUlng  them  up  again  In  order  to 
Increase  Jobs  and  purchasing  power — if  we 
were  to  succumb  to  the  make-Jobs  argument. 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  two 
general  statements  which  I  think  sum- 
marize this  whole  question  rather  well. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Arrow  of  Harvard 
states: 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  U  the  SST 
program  ts  dropped  nothing  else  will  bap- 
pen.  But  surely  the  productive  and  Inven- 
tive skills  to  be  Invested  In  the  SST  program 
are  available  for  other  purposes,  and  where- 
ever  tbey  are  used,  they  will  help  to  create 
Jobs  and  to  lower  costs  of  production  and  so 
Improve  our  competitive  position  abroad.  To 
go  no  further  than  the  aviation  mdustry  It- 
self. If  the  government  la  to  support  research 
and  development.  Z  can  easily  think  of  alter- 
native areas  with  far  more  social  value  and 
less  or  no  social  costs.  More  aoclal  value 
should  in  ttu-n  mean  more  demand  from 
abroad  and  therefore  a  positive  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Prof.  Wassily  LeonUef  of  Harvard  puts 
matters  in  perspective: 

The  development  and  construction  of  these 
super  planes— a«  their  proponenu  rightly 
claim — wUl  absorb  many  billions  of  dQllars 
of  pubUc  and  private — but  mostly  public^ 
money,  several  hundred  thousand  years  of 
skilled  labor  and  huge  amounts  of  other  val- 
uable econoonlc  reeourcea.  At  a  time  when  the 
shortage  of  such  resources  compels  us  to 
forgo  badly  needed  improvements  In  pub- 
Uc health  care,  education,  housing,  and  mass 
transportation,  to  give  priority  to  the  SST 
Is  nothing  short  of  frivolous. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  truly  outstand- 
the  group  of  economists  and  I  think 
their  comments  merit  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Although  a  very  diverse 
group,  I  think  anyone  who  reads  their 
statements  will  recognize  a  strong  con- 
sefisus  in  opposition  to  the  SST. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
list  of  economists  who  complied  with  the 
request  for  comments  on  the  SST.  to- 
gether with  their  complete  comments, 
from  which  I  have  simply  extracted  a 
few  excerpts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
the  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Economists  Who  Contridltxd  SST 

STATEMSWra 

Kenneth  J  Arrow,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University,  leading  economic  theor- 
ist, expert  on  technology  and  public 
Investment. 

Francis  Bator.  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. Harvard  I7nlver8lty,  Special  Consultant 
to  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  (1967-68). 

W .  J.  Baumol .  Professor  of  Economics, 
Princeton  University,  expert  on  business  be- 
havior and  growth. 

William  M.  Capron.  Associate  Dean.  John 
P.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard 
University.  Aaat,  Budget  Secretary  under 
LBJ. 

Milton  Friedman.  Professor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Chicago,  nation's  leading  mone- 
tarijst  economist. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Harvard  University. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  Professor  of  Economics. 
University  of  Minnesota,  former  Chairman 
of  Council  of  Economist  Advlser5- 

C.  P.  Klndleberger.  Professor  of  Economics. 
MaAsachu setts  Institute  of  Technology,  lead- 
ing expert  on  international  trade  (balance 
of  psyments )  and  tbe  international 
corporation. 

Waaslly  Lecntlcf.  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  UnlversUy.  Director  of  Harvard  Eco- 
nomic Research  Project,  expert  on  structure 
of  the  American  economy,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Bconomica  Association. 
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Richard  R.  Nelson.  Professor  of  Economics. 
Yale  University,  formerly  economist  with 
Rand  Corporation,  expert  on  technology  and 
economic  growth. 

Arthur  M.  Okun.  former  Chairman  of 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Merton  J.  Peek.  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Economics.  Yale  University,  expert  on 
economics  of  competition  In  the  transporta- 
tion Industries.  FNsrmer  member  of  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Paul  Samuelson.  Professor  of  Economics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolc^y.  au- 
thor of  tbe  leading  introductory  etxinomlcs 
textbook. 

Robert  M.  Solow.  Professor  of  Economics. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  lead- 
mg  economic  theorist,  books  published  in- 
clude Capital  Theory  and  the  Rate  of  Re- 
turn. Sources  of  Vnemployment  in  the  U.S. 

James  Tobln.  Professor  of  Economics,  Tale 
University.  Presidcnt-Elect.  American  Eco- 
nomics Association,  member  of  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  1961-62. 

Henry  C.  Walllch.  Professor  of  Economics. 
Yale  University,  member  of  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic AdvLsers.  1959-60:  chief  consultant  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy. 

Statcmint  on  the  Economics  or  the  SST 
(By  Paul  Samuet&on) 

The  economic  case  for  the  SST  Is  so  weak. 
and  the  economic  arguments  against  It  are 
so  strong,  that  only  one  conclusion  Is  war- 
ranted: 

Tbe  US.  government  should  immediately 
cut  back  on  its  SST  program,  cutting  our 
losses  and  making  whatever  compensation 
payments  are  legally  due  and  are  equitable  to 
those  corporations  and  laborers  in  the  air- 
craft lnd\i5tr>-  who  will  be  hurt  by  this  de- 
cision. 

Until  one  has  read  the  arguments  that 
the  Boeing  Company  tries  to  make  for  the 
SST.  one  does  not  realize  how  very  weak  In- 
deed Is  the  case  for  It.  The  fact  that  private 
enterprise  In  our  huge  financial  markets  will 
not  touch  the  project  without  having  gov- 
ernment advance  the  preponderance  of  all 
the  money  Involved  and  having  government 
take  on  Its  shoulders  the  bulk  of  all  the  risks 
Is  ItaeU  a  warning  that  the  project  is  an 
uneconomical  one — and  only  If  the  strong- 
est possible  case  Is  made  In  terms  of  public 
interest  could  one  even  pay  any  attention 
to  the  proposal. 

Even  If  the  SST  had  no  adverse  effects 
upon  the  en\1ronment.  In  the  form  of  super- 
sonic booms  and  contamination  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  would  be  an  economic  and  a 
political  disaster.  The  strongest  economic 
argument  that  the  Boeing  Company  can  put 
forward  for  It  Is  that  from  1978  to  1990  It 
may  add  substantial  sums  to  the  export  side 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  The  strongest 
political  argument  that  they  can  make  for 
It  is  that  It  will  make  Jobe".  Any  way  that 
the  US.  government  or  anyone  else  spends 
a  billion  dollars  on  goods  will  make  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  Jobs,  and  It  would  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  outmoded  depres-slon  philosophy 
of  makework — In  which  men  are  hired  to  do 
useless  things  like  digging  holes  and  filling 
them  up  again  In  order  to  Increase  Jobe  and 
purchasing  power — if  we  were  to  succumb  to 
the  makes-Jobe  argument. 

As  for  the  balance  of  payments  argument, 
what  we  need  are  efficient  exporta  that  can 
pay  their  way — Including  paying  their  way 
in  terms  of  providing  their  needed  capital 
and  the  risk-taking  inherent  to  sound  proj- 
ects— not  contrived,  subsidized  additions  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  If  the  govenunent 
Is  foolish  enough  to  want  to  spend  tl.a  bil- 
lion Is  subsidizing  uneconomic  exporta.  It 
can  get  much  better  value  for  Ita  money  than 
by  buying  a  lottery  ticket  toward  what  may 
lU4)rove  our  balance  of  payments  by  1978 
to  1900.  By  such  a  date,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments may  be  in  any  ahape.  be  In  sttrplua 
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where  further  exports  would  be  the  worst 
thing  In  the  world  rather  than  a  benefit. 
No  one  has  the  wisdom  now  to  be  doing 
detailed  planning  for  1984.  or  1978  or  1990. 
Any  rational  calculation  showa  that  no  com- 
mittee of  reaaonable  men  can  expect  with 
reasonable  assurance  the  300-500  SSTs  will 
be  sold  that  would  have  to  be  sold  If  the  SST 
Is  not  to  go  down  as  one  of  the  worst  scan- 
dals In  American  history.  Congress  should 
act  Immediately  to  end  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  economic  fiasco. 

Statzhxkt  or  Kennttb  J.  Aaaow, 
BaavASD  UHnmsirr 

The  prima  facte  case  against  tbe  super- 
sonic transport  Is  strong,  so  strong  that  ItE 
defenders  feel  tbe  need  to  go  far  afield  to 
defend  it.  In  the  first  place,  and  meet  Im- 
portant from  the  viewpoint  of  an  Admin- 
istration which  seta  great  store  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  free  enterprise  system,  tbe  SST 
does  not  meet  the  teet  of  the  marketplace. 
No  one  denlee  that  development  wotild  not 
even  be  contemplated  If  the  government  did 
not  aasume  the  bulk  of  the  risks.  These 
risks  are  real:  the  uncertainties  of  demand 
and  of  competition  are  too  great  to  have 
any  assurance  that  the  government's  huge 
inveatment  nill  be  repaid.  Indeed  there  la 
no  assurance  that  the  cost«  of  development 
to  the  prototype  stage  will  be  limited  to  the 
»15  bUllon  currently  estimated:  experience 
with  the  overruns  on  comparable  military 
developments  Is  hardly  encouraging. 

There  is  another  sense  in  a-hlch  the  devel- 
opment of  the  SST  falls  the  test  of  the  com- 
petitive market.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
airlines  would  consider  buying  planes  so 
much  more  expensive  than  the  present  ones 
if  their  services  were  not  being  offered  on 
such  a  strongly  cartellzed  market.  If  the 
fares  on  the  North  Atlantic  routes  v-ere  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  anything  like  a  competitive 
level,  interest  In  expensive  high-speed  planes 
wotild  deteriorate  rapidly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  market,  while  It 
exaggerates  the  gains,  understates  the  true 
social  costs.  If  the  airlines  had  to  compen- 
sate those  who  suffer  from  the  noise  and  the 
t>oom  created.  If.  for  example,  they  had  to 
buy  from  those  under  their  flight  paths  the 
right  to  use  their  air  space  with  all  of  the 
discomforts  they  create,  the  economic  calcu- 
lations would  be  ob^'lously  adverse. 

Because  of  such  considerations,  the  pro- 
ponenu of  the  SST  do  not  defend  this  vast 
government  Investment  as  a  social  value,  the 
creation  of  a  new  service  to  mankind.  Rather 
they  bring  out  one  of  the  hoariest  of  chesc- 
nuta.  the  creation  of  emplojrment,  and  add 
to  this  an  argument  familiar  enough  in  the 
IBth  century  but  so  long  unused  that  It  ap- 
pears new,  the  favorable  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  The  first  argument  can  easily 
be  dlsmisaed:  though  economists  have  many 
differences  over  full  employment  policy,  all 
agree  that  a  suitable  combination  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy,  together  with  the  nat- 
ural recuperative  forces  of  tbe  economy,  can 
achieve  a  tolerable  level  of  full  employment 
with  or  without  the  SST.  The  effects  on  the 
balance  of  payments  are  in  any  case  conjec- 
tural in  magnitude,  though  no  doubt  the 
United  States  will  sell  its  SSTs  abroad  and 
at  home.  Ones  confidence  in  the  figures 
quoted  is  not  improved  by  the  tortured  logic 
used  to  Justify  them.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample that  the  threat  of  the  United  States 
SST  will  lead  the  Concorde  manufacturers 
to  Improve  the  qualities  of  their  second  gen- 
eration and  thereby  increase  the  cost  to 
American  airlmes  If  they  tiave  to  buy  tbem; 
but  of  course  If  the  U.S.  withdrew  from  the 
SST  competition,  tbe  threat  to  the  Concorde 
would  be  gone  and.  on  the  baals  of  this  rea- 
soning. Its  makers  would  have  no  Incentive 
for  upgrading. 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental  crltldam 
of  the  full -employment  and  balance  of  pay- 


ments arguments.  It  seems  to  be  aasumed 
that  If  tbe  SST  program  is  dropped  nothing 
else  will  happen.  But  surely  tbe  productive 
and.  Inventive  skills  to  be  inveeted  in  the 
SST  program  are  available  for  other  pur- 
poses,  and  wherever  they  are  used,  they 
will  help  to  create  Jobs  and  to  lower  costs 
of  production  and  so  Improve  our  competi- 
tive position  abroad.  To  go  no  further  than 
the  aviation  Industry  itself.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  to  support  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  c&n  easily  think  of  alternative  areas 
with  far  more  social  value  and  less  or  no 
social  costs.  More  social  value  should  In  turn 
me&n  more  demand  from  abroad  and  there- 
fore a  positive  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

For  one  example,  consider  the  possibility 
of  cheap,  highly  dependable  transport  planes, 
requiring  lower  skills  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Low-cost  operations  can  ex- 
pand greatly  the  scope  of  air  travel  and  air 
freight  even  in  the  United  States  but  espe- 
cially 1  n  underdeveloped  coun  tries .  The 
value  to  society  In  terms  of  increasing  the 
average  speed  of  people  and  goods  wotild  be 
far  greater  than  increasing  still  further  the 
speed  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  In- 
dlvidiuUs  who  ctirrently  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  flying  the  oceans.  This  policy  would  be 
consistent  with  the  development  of  the 
United  States  automobile  Industry,  wlilcb 
excels  not  in  cars  of  great  luxury  or  high 
speed  for  the  use  of  the  relatively  few.  but 
In  producing  cheap  dependable  transporta- 
tion available  to  the  great  bulk  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Even  from  the  viewpoint  of  speed,  the 
SST  has  low  priority.  The  Jets  have  already 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  time  In 
the  air  between  airports  Is  frequently  a 
minor  portion  of  the  entire  trip  from  start- 
ing point  to  ultimate  destination.  The  great 
value  of  better  distribution  between  airport 
and  starting  point  or  destination  is  fre- 
quently remarked,  yet  no  effort  remotely 
comparable  to  the  SST  has  been  mounted. 
Surely  research  and  development  in  vertical 
or  short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  would 
be  both  more  valuable  socially  and  more 
profitable  In  terms  of  foreign  demand  than 
transports  whose  sole  value  Is  the  reduction 
of  the  time  in  air  over  the  Atlantic  from 
six  hours  to  three. 

Statement  of  w.  J.  BatTMOt.  Pkofessoi  or 
Economics.  Princeton  UNtvEasrrT 

I  find  U  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  legal 
activity  that  deserves  gosernment  support 
less  than  the  SST.  The  predictable  and  aeU- 
serving  arguments  adduced  In  Ita  support 
have  rarely   been  bo  hollow. 

That  government  subsidy  of  the  SST  will 
create  employment  is  undeniable.  But  so  will 
many  other  types  of  government  expendi- 
ture—outlays  on  schools,  housing,  pollution 
control  and  on  any  other  of  a  wide  variety  of 
pressing  social  needs.  There  Is  even  less  sub- 
stance to  the  contention  that  support  of 
the  SST  win  help  to  solve  our  balance  of 
payments  problem.  Actually  the  SST  Is  not 
apt  to  make  much  difference  to  our  kalanoe 
of  payments  one  way  or  another.  However, 
If  It  does  have  any  effect.  It  is  Ukely  to  ag- 
gravate the  problem  marginally.  By  artitlng 
to  the  federal  budget.  It  will  make  for  higher 
prices  In  tbe  United  States  and  so  wUl  make 
It  harder  to  sell  our  products  abroad.  In  any 
event,  the  nation's  balance  of  payn»nts 
problems  certainly  do  not  Justify  additional 
government  support  of  the  SST. 

The  real  and  very  powerful  case  against 
tbe  SST  rests  primarily  on  other  grounds. 
The  logic  of  the  free  enterprise  system  la 
that  a  new  product  is  worth  producing  if  its 
potential  demand  Is  sufficient  to  cover  its 
costs  and  provide  an  attractive  return  to  the 
capital  invested  In  It.  When  private  In- 
vestors are  convinced  that  there  will  be  a 
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sufficlest  demand  for  the  Item,  capital  will 
pour  in  to  t&ke  advantage  of  the  profit  op- 
portuDliies.  afid  government  funding  then  Ls 
simply  unnecessary.  The  SST  has  clearly 
fmlled   this   market   test. 

Economists  have  long  maintained  that  in 
such  a  case  govemmentai  support  may  still 
be  warranted  If  the  new  product  will  provide 
social  beneflta  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
compensated— training  of  gheUo  residents, 
preservation  of  natural  reaources.  etc.  But 
here  we  have  a  case  in  which  precisely  the 
reverse  Is  true.  It  Is  proposed  to  subsldlae 
a  product  that  will  add  to  atmospheric  pol- 
lution, create  Intolerable  noise,  damage  prop- 
erty, congest  airports  and  tn  s  variety  of  other 
ways  affect  the  quality  of  life  adversely. 

By  all  the  logic  of  economic  analysis,  the 
SST  is  a  prime  candidate  not  for  government 
subsidy,  but  tixe  very  opposite.  Its  further 
development  should  actively  be  discouraged. 
Neither  the  government  nor  private  enter- 
prise should  be  tempted  to  throw  In  good 
money  after  bad.  Ervciythlng  necessary  should 
be  done  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  cap- 
ital and  labor  now  tied  up  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  to  other  activities  that  do 
serve  the  public  interest, 

STATtuan  or  Mn.TON  mxDiUN 
1.  The  balance  of  payments  argument  is 
a  complete  "red  herring"  as  Is  obvious  if  you 
revcne  the  question  and  ask  whether.  If 
somehow  our  balance  of  payments  were  to 
moT«  toward  a  large  surplus.  Boeing  would 
then  urge  that  the  SST  project  be  dropped. 
The  virtue  of  free  trade  Is  that  it  is  not  so 
tender  a  plant  ps  to  depend  on  statistics. 
Olven  that  the  world  is  on  a  dollar  standard. 
the  VS.  has  no  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. This  Is  all  a  highly  complex  and  tech- 
nical question  that  I  cannot  explain  tn  full 
for  thla  purpose,  hence  I  am  driven  to  pure 
assertion. 

a.  I  oppose  govenunent  financing  of  the 
SST  as  I  oppose  almost  all  other  government 
subsidies.  If  the  SST  Ls  worth  building,  the 
market  will  make  it  In  Boeing's  interest  to 
build  without  a  subsidy:  If  a  subsidy  U 
needed,  the  SST  shculd  not  be  built 

3.  Almost  all  conservationist  argtiments 
against  the  SST  and  slmUar  ventures  display 
roughly  the  same  level  of  rationality  as  Boe- 
ing's arguments  for  the  SST  Boeing  tends  to 
list  the  benefits  and  omit  the  costs:  conser- 
▼atloolsts,  the  reverse. 

4.  I  do  not  mean  by  my  point  V2  to  deny 
the  existence  of  costs  and  returns  that  do 
not  enter  Into  market  calculations  ^  economic 
extemallcles )  but  only  that  such  costs  and 
returns  are  etremely  hard  to  pin  down  and 
^Umate,  and  the  presumption  should  be 
against  giving  In  to  npeclsl  interests  on  these 
grounds  unleea  the  evidence  Is  very  strong 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  externality  very 
large. 

Jot-T  27,  lfl70. 
DCAK  ScNATOB  Pn-BXicHT:  Slnce  it  is  late 
Friday  aftemon — and  since  I  understand 
that  Senator  Stennls's  Subcommittee  may 
be  making  decLslona  about  the  SST  early 
Monday  morning — I  shall  not  attempt  a  de- 
tailed brief  on  why  I  believe  the  United 
States  sbould  stop  spending  money  on  the 
farther  development  of  the  SST  I  have  care- 
fully examined  the  arguments  of  Boeing  and 
of  the  Administration.  SufOce  It  to  &ay  that 
I  find  the  arguments  totally  tnfufflclent.  and 
In  many  critical  respects  prepoeteroos  on 
their  face,  tn  terms  of  our  national  priori- 
ties, continued  spending  on  the  SST  is 
grotesque. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Tiuttcn  M.  Bator, 
Professor  of  PoHtical  Beonomy,  Harvard 
Onix?ersttjf. 

Sra-rxkcxaT  or  WnxuM  M.  Catron 
These  remarks   are  not  addressed  to   the 
question:  Should  tb«  U.S.  aircraft  Industry 


dftvalop  and  produce  a  supersonic  transport? 
I  claim  no  special  technical  expertise  di- 
rectly relevant  to  this  question.  As  a  layman, 
I  asBiune  that — without  federal  support — at 
some  pomt  in  time  a  decision  to  undertake 
this  effort  might  well  be  made  by  one  or  more 
XJB.  firms  in  the  aerospace  Industry. 
(Whether  such  a  venture  wUJ  succeed  will 
depend  not  only  on  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  many  technical  and  economic  Issues;  eco- 
nomic success  will  also  depend  upon  the 
Judgments  we  make  regarding  the  serious 
environmental  hazards  which  appear  to  be 
mvolved   in   supersonic  aviation.) 

The  Issue  I  am  addressing  Is  much  nar- 
rower: Should  the  U.S.  government  continue 
to  underwrite  and  manage  the  development 
of  an  SST?  On  this  Issue  I  continue  to  be 
skeptical.  In  this  brief  sutement.  X  will 
focus  on  one  general  point — a  point  which  I 
believe  relevant  to  consideration  of  several 
of  the  major  arguments  advanced  by  propo- 
nents of  this  undertaking,  and  a  point  fre- 
quently overlooked.  It  la  argued  that  SST 
support  Is  good  policy  because  (1)  It  will 
strengthen  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymenu.  (3) 
it  promises  significant  employment  in  the 
aerospace  industry,  and  (3)  it  will  help  to 
maintain  this  country  a  "technological  lead- 
ership." My  point  can  be  put  as  a  question  I 
would  ask  those  advancing  each  of  these 
arguments:  Is  federal  investment  In  the  SST 
program  on  the  scale  called  for  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  accomplishing  the  particular 
purpose  m  question?  Once  one  argues  for 
SST  on  balance  of  payments,  employment,  or 
"technological  leadership"  grounds  he 
should,  it  seems  to  me.  demonstrate  tha:  thU 
use  of  public  funds  is  the  preferred  way  of 
moving  in  the  direction  he  desires.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  are  a  number  of  projects 
and  programs  whose  promotion  are  strong 
competitive  candidates  for  consideration  if 
we  assume  that  several  billion  dollars  of  pub- 
lic funds  are  to  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
Other  new  technology  may  promise  much 
greater  balance  of  payments  gains  than  the 
SST^4S8uml&g  that  the  analysis  showing 
positive  balance  of  payznents  gains  from 
SST  is  to  be  believed,  an  assumption  I  am 
not  yet  willing  to  make.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  other  industries  will  employ 
directly  more  people  per  dollar  of  private 
subsidy  than  will  SST.  {Por  one  thing,  the 
aerospace  industry  employs  a  relatively  large 
number  of  highly  skilled  workers  per  dollar 
of  effort;  it  offers  relatively  little  direct  em- 
ployment to  those  groups  In  the  labor  force 
most  in  need  of  public  help.  For  another,  the 
total  employment  effect  of  a  dollar  of  federal 
spending  is  about  the  same  no  matter  what 
program  spends  the  dollar  In  the  first  in- 
stance.) "There  are  other  new  technologies 
whose  support  may  very  well  contribute 
much  more  significantly  than  the  SST  in 
terms  of  this  country's  making  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  its  Impressive  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities — or.  if  one  prefers, 
maintaining  Its  "technological  leaderahlp." 

My  basic  question  Is  always  relevant  and 
appropriate  when  a  proposal  to  add  to  the 
federal  budge*,  is  made.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant when  the  country  and  the  Congress 
are  asked  to  commit  us  to  a  very  large  pro- 
gram (which  Is  relatively  uncertain  of  suc- 
cess i  m  a  period  of  agonising  budget  itrm- 
gency  Even  if  one  concludes  that  the  cur- 
rent SST  program  has  a  positive  beneflt-oost 
outcome — an  assumption  about  which  t  re- 
main skeptical — he  must  also  satisfy  himself 
that  It  represents  a  better  use  of  scarce  pub- 
lic resources  than  competitive  claimants  for 
public  dollars. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  very 
briefly:  I  do  believe  there  are  sound  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  federal  support  for  the 
basic  science  and  technology  necessary  to 
buUd  and  operate  supersonic  aircraft  eco- 
nomically. In  addition,  of  course,  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  need  for  government  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  military  aircraft — 


developmenu  which  do  give  significant  spill* 
over  beneflu  to  commercial  aviation.  But  the 
rationale  for  these  activities  is  very  different 
from  the  arguments  necessary  to  support  the 
view  that  the  federal  government  should 
underwirte  and  promote  a  specific  commer- 
cial  vehicle.  Aviation  research  has  rightly  re- 
ceived massive  government  support  over  the 
years,  especially  for  military  purposes.  But 
until  now  specific  conuuerclal  aircraft  have 
had  to  meet  the  teat  of  the  marketplace— 
which  remains  the  surest  and  soundest  way 
of  assessing  true  economic  viability. 

In  short,  I  would  argue,  first,  that  the  fed- 
erally subsidized  SST  program  seems  to  me 
questionable  on  Its  own  merits  but.  more 
Important,  cannot  be  given  the  kind  of  pri- 
ority it  would  require,  given  alternative 
claims  on  public  funds,  to  be  Judged  an  ap- 
propriate addition  to  the  budget  at  this  time. 
Second,  even  If  one  were  to  accept  as  appro- 
priate and  high  priority  policy  objectives  the 
things  proponents  of  the  SST  say  It  will  ac- 
complish, tt  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  this 
tisa  of  the  dollars  involved  Is  the  right  way 
to  more  toward  these  objectives.  And.  third. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  this  is  a  situation  in 
which  we  should  depart  from  our  traditional 
practice  under  which  commercial  ventures 
are  privately  undertaken  and  privately 
financed. 

Stattkent  or  John  Kenhxtb  Oauraith 

All  Judgments  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments effects  of  building  tbe  SST  are  purely 
speculative.  By  choosing  the  figures  and  se- 
lecting the  assumptions,  one  can  reach  what- 
ever results  he  wants — there  can  be  a  big 
adverse  effect  from  an  adverse  tourist  bal- 
ance or  a  favorable  effect  from  the  planet 
sold.  The  truth  is  that  these  calculations  are 
strictly  fraudulent  and  should  detain  no 
one. 

What  U  certain  la  that  tbe  SST  will  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  that  Is  needed  for 
other  things,  and  that  It  tcn't  needed.  Any- 
one who  has  the  time  to  take  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope can  perfectly  well  afford  to  take  another 
couple  of  hours.  And  additionally,  there  Is 
the  known  noise  and  the  unknown  effect  on 
the  upper  atmosphere.  So  the  appropriation 
should  certainly  be  turned  down.  The  time 
has  long  since  passed  when — because  some- 
thing is  new  or  the  airplane  companies  want 
some  business— we  should  go  ahead  blindly 
to  get  It  whatever  the  cost. 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation  Is  all 
that  concerned  about  speeding  up  travel,  let 
It  spend  a  few  million  dollars  on  studying 
better  baggage  handling  and  paying  for 
faster  customs  clearance. 

Statxkxnt  or  Waltrr  W.  Reluer 
I  don't  need  to  repeat  the  familiar  argu- 
ments about  the  terrible  noise  pollution,  tbe 
sonic  boom,  and  the  dangerous  disturbance 
to  tbe  upper  atmosphere.  But  perhaps  I 
should  add  a  few  words  on  tbe  dubious  eco- 
nomics of  the  SST. 

My  doubts  on  this  run  way  back  to  1963 
when  I  was  on  Vice  President  Johnson's  In- 
teragency Committee  on  the  SST.  At  that 
time,  Kermlt  Oordon,  Bob  McNamara.  and  I 
stood  against  the  majority  on  grounds  that 
the  SST  would  be  far  costlier  and  Involve 
far  more  government  subsidies  than  Us  pro- 
ponents believed.  That  prediction  has  al- 
ready been  borne  out  In  terms  of  actual  costs 
incurred  and  upward  revision  of  estimates  of 
future  costs  and  sutisldtea. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  UB.  wUl 
lose  some  ground  on  the  balance -of -payments 
front  If  It  docs  not  develop  the  SST.  But  this 
Is  by  no  means  a  sure  thing.  Olven  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  environment  and  tbe 
quality  of  life.  Isn't  it  a  fair  possibility  that 
any  flighU  of  the  SST  will  be  prohibited  In 
the  U.S.7  That  would  severely  curtail  tba 
markets  for  tbe  Concorde  and  tbe  Soviet 
SST. 
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Further,  the  passenger  and  freight  coats  per 
mile  of  the  SST  may  be  so  high  that  they  will 
find  11  tough  to  compete  with  the  747's  and 
the  Air  Bus.  There  will  remain  a  vast  mar- 
ket for  subsonic  JeU  in  any  case.  If  our 
research  and  productive  genius  u  concen- 
trated on  these  planes,  we  wUl  conUnue  to 
have  a  thriving  export  market,  even  If  we 
leave  tbe  SST  field  to  foreigners. 

With  all  the  above,  I  haven't  even  men- 
tioned the  critical  point  of  balancing  the 
dubious  pot«ntlal  gains  from  the  SST  against 
the  desperate  dangers  of  falling  to  fund  our 
critical  social  programs.  Even  If  everything 
expected  of  the  SST  were  to  materlallae.  I 
believe  that  the  payoff  in  human  welfare 
on  other  uses  of  the  money  would  be  greater 
than  on  the  SST. 

I  really  believe  that  the  argumenU  against 
the  SST  are  compelling. 

Impact  or  rax  SST  on   the  US.   Balance 
or  Patmxnts 

{By  Prof.  C.  P.  Klndleberger) 
I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the  SST 
would  be  on  the  balance  of  paymenu  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  care.  The  SST 
should  not  be  discussed  In  terms  of  balance- 
of-paymenu  considerations.  There  will 
doubtless  be  positive  cffecu  In  expanding 
airplane  sales,  and  negaUve  effects  in  en- 
couraging tourist  expenditures  abroad  by 
Americans,  but  the  SST  should  be  decided, 
for  or  against,  on  micro-economic  oonsidera- 
tlons,    not    macro-economic.    It    is   either 


take  the  lead  in  protecting  Its  own,  and 
incidentally  the  citteena  of  other  countries 
from  this  threat,  other  governmenta  would 
have  to  follow  suit. 

The  "estimate  of  balance  of  trade  losses" 
that  this  country  would  allegedly  sustain. 
were  the  SST  project  dropped,  makes  little 
sense.  It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  tHat 
hovlng  banned  the  supersonic  plane  as  a 
major  threat  to  our  well-being,  the  U.S. 
government  will  turn  around  and  authortw 
the  import  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
such  planes  of  foreign  make.  This  makes 
no  sense.  Even  If  we  cynically  permlttad 
American  air  companies  to  poUut*  foreign 
ears  and  atmosphere  while  prot«ctlng  our 
own.  this  number  would  be  substantially 
amaller.  Moreover.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  accounts  for  a  lion's  share  of  the 
world's  air  traffic,  if  both  foreign  and 
domestic  SSTs  were  excluded  from  our  air- 
ports, otiier  governments  too  would  have  to 
abandon  the  support  of  their  construction 
aiul  everybody  would  be  better  off. 

I'm  sure  that  If  the  air  camera  In  this  and 
other  countries  could  choose  between  Intro- 
ducing the  SST — for  competitive  reasons — 
and  a  situation  in  which  no  one  would  be 
permitted  to  introduce  these  planes  at  all. 
the  air  carriers  would  overwhelmingly  favor 
the  second  option- 
Instead  of  spending  billions  of  dollars  and 
adding  one  more  major  environmental 
threat  to  all  the  others  against  which  we 
are  now  struggling,  we  should  Invest  what- 
ever  funds  can   be   spared   to   improve   the 


trial  R  and  D  including  who  proposes,  who 
decides,  and  who  funds  and  takes  the  risks. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  ability 
of  capital  markets  and  firms  now  to  under- 
take ventures  of  size,  risk  and  time  horizon 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  years 
ago.  Boeing  recently  was  able  to  borrow  more 
than  gSOO  million  to  finance  the  747.  And 
o:iany  companies  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
support  R  and  D  on  projects  where  It  was 
anticipated  that  returns  would  be  quite  dis- 
tant and  uncertain.  Even  tn  the  iste  1920's 
the  electrical  companies  were  undertaking 
R  and  D  on  television  and  Dupont  on  long 
polymers. 

The  key  reason  why  American  Industry  has 
shown  unwillingness  to  undertake  R  and  D 
Investment  on  the  SST  of  a  magnitude  and 
kind  that  the  advocates  think  appropriate 
Is  that  the  expected  rate  of  return  la  very 
low,  much  below  that  of  other  uses  of  funds 
and  resources.  Cost  benefit  studies  by  pro- 
gram advocates  show  this,  even  under  what 
many  outalders  regard  as  rigid  assump- 
tions. .  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  where  other  countries 
have  Jimiped  ahead  of  the  United  States  we 
often  easily  have  caught  up  with  and  sur- 
passed them.  Consider  aviation.  The  British 
after  all  pioneered  the  Jet  commercial  air- 
liner. Tet,  we  quickly  established  our  su- 
premacy In  subsonic  commercial  Jets.  It  Is 
now  clear  thai  the  earlier  efforts  were  pre- 
mature, and  wasteful  of  reaources,  and  that 
we  wisely  bided  our  time.  ...  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  long  run  U.8.  position   will 


^^'thinir  or  a  bad  thlntt  In  Itself,  and  the      efficiency  and  convemence  of  the  present  air      be  Jeopardized  If   we  do  not  push  through 
gooa  xnuiB  ur  »  "t»"  .t*:..'    _^,....  J„  .  ^„,        ,«^.«„,tatir^n  .««t^m    Anvone  who  doubu      our  Dreaeni  SST  deslan— which,  while  better 


balance  of  payments  should  adjust  to  a  decl 
slon  made  on  these  grounds,  not  the  other 
way  around.  Let  me  suggest  the  analogy  of 
Prohibition  or  Repeal.  These  acUons  had  bal- 
ance-of-payments  impacts,  but  to  cite  them 
for  or  against  prohlblt'on  or  repeal  la  a  mere- 
tricious debater's  device  of  appealing  to  un- 
known fears  and  worries.  More  easily  seen 
though  perhaps  Is  the  appeal  to  employment. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  argue  that  we  ought  to 
produce  something  we  don't  need  because 
we  need  the  employment,  or  not  to  produce 
something  we  do  need  because  we  already 
have  full  employment.  The  question  of  em- 
ployment, and  of  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment should  be  separated  from  the  is- 
sues of  what  we  buy  within  the  total  budget. 

BeWARX  or  THE  SST 
(By  Professor  WassUy  Leontitf. 
Harvard  University) 
Tlie   SST  represents  a  prime  example  of 
"technological  progress"  of  which  we  should 
beware.  While  saving  a  few  hours  of  travel 
time  for  a  relotlvely  small  group  of  persons 
who   for   businefs   or   pleasure    make   many 
Intercontinental  trips  a  year.  It  would  expose 
millions  of  people  again  and   again  to  tbe 
nervewracklng  experience  of  shattering  sonic 
booms,  not  to  spoak  ol  the  suspected  nega- 
tive effecu  on  the  already  intolerably  pol- 
luted atmosphere. 

The  development  and  construction  of  these 
super  planes — as  their  proponenu  rightly 
claim— will  absorb  many  billion  dollars  of 
public  and  private — but  mostly  public — 
money,  several  hundred  thousand  years  of 
skilled  latior  and  huge  amounts  of  other 
valuable  economic  resources.  At  a  time  when 
the  shortage  of  such  resources  compels  us  to 
forgo  badly  needed  Improvemenu  in  public 
health  care,  education,  housing  and  mass 
transportation,  to  give  priority  to  the  SST 
Is  nothing  short  of  frivolous. 

The  proponenu  of  the  SST  project  pro- 
claim that  this  country's  international 
leaderahlp  is  at  stake:  this  Is  indeed  Uue. 
however.  In  a  different  sense  than  they 
mean  It.  If  the  US.  Congress  proves  in- 
capable of  defending  public  welfare  against 
the  unrelenting  pressure  of  special  interesto. 
bow  can  other  governments  be  expected  to  do 
so?  Should  the  Congress,  on  the  other  band. 


transportation  system.  Anyone  who  doubu 
this  should  ask  the  people  who  crowded  our 
Inadequate  alrporU  during  Labor  Day 
weekend. 

Statement  or  Richard  B.  Nelson 
If  the  policy  rationale  thst  justifies  the 
SST  program  Is  adopted  as  generally  legiti- 
mate, the  nation  can  expect  over  the  com- 
ing years  a  major  expansion  of  the  range 
and  coeU  of  these  kinds  of  programs,  and  a 
significant  de  facto  revision  In  the  Institu- 
tional structure  within  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  American  Industry  operates. 

The  program  has  the  following  character- 
istics; Piret,  it  represenu  on  almost  unprece- 
dented extent  and  kind  of  governmental  sub- 
sidy for  the  development  of  a  product  for 
producuon  and  sale  by  a  private  company 
through  the  market  to  the  general  public. 
It  la  a  major  new  policy  departure.  Second. 
in  no  sense  can  it  be  argued  that  there  is  a 
pressing  ■need"  for  this  new  departure. 
Rather,  this  program  was  pushed  to  atten- 
tion ai  the  Federal  policy  making  level  as  a 
technological  opportunity  that  -should"  l>e 
exploited.  Further,  the  early  advocacy  of  thU 
program  came  largely  from  within  Govern- 
ment, not  from  outside.  Thus  the  genesis,  as 
well  as  the  nature,  of  this  program  warrants 
a  hard  look  for  precedent.  Third,  the  argu- 
menU for  the  program  were  and  are  that 
industry  would  not  undertake  U  rapidly  or 
intensively  enough  without  massive  Govern- 
mental aid.  Tet  very  little  In  the  way  of 
detailed  persuasive  analysis  was.  or  Is  being, 
presented  as  to  why  the  comervatlve  atu- 
tude  of  private  industry  were  counter  to  the 
public  interest  The  rationale  for  this  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  made  much  more  explicit, 
and  be  subject  to  careful  scrutiny.  Fourth, 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  impUcit  rationale 
for  the  program  poses  bae ic  issues  regarding 
the  "standard  ways  of  doing  things  '  In  this 
Industry.  Only  tbe  blind  cannot  foresee  that 
alter  the  particular  program  In  question  U 
completed  there  will  be  a  next  generaUon  of 
programs  pc-slna  virtually  the  IdenUcal  pol- 
icy Issuea.  More  important,  there  will  be  proj- 
ecu  In  other  technological  fields  presented 
as  candidates  for  thi?  kind  of  subsidy.  While 
this  seems  largely  to  have  been  Ignored,  the 
basic  iMues  posed  by  tills  program  Involve 
the  whole  institutional  structure  of  indus- 


our  present  SST  design— which,  while  better 
than  the  Concorde,  certainly  Is  a  more  costly 
and  less  efficient  aircraft  than  one  we  will 
be  able  to  build  five  years  from  now.  .  .  . 

If  past  experience  be  a  guide,  the  con- 
scious national  decision  to  achieve  very  high 
rates  of  technical  progress  Is  a  particular 
field  Is  untamount  to  a  decision  thst  tradi- 
tional decentralir*d  modes  of  R  and  D  or- 
ganization, decision  making  and  risk  taking. 
be  superseded  by  a  much  more  concentrated 
and  centralised  structure. 

It  Is  a  good  bet  that  Boeing  would  not  have 
persisted  so  long  in  pushing  lu  swing  wm« 
SST  design  had  the  bulk  of  the  funds  been 
Its  own.  and  had  it  the  ability  to  make  that 
decision  on  iU  own.  The  signals  are  clear 
enough  that  the  present  design  Is  In  trouble 
Only  momentum  and  lack  of  an  alUmsttve 
carry  the  project  forward. 

Stattuknt  on  SST 
(By  Arthur  M.  Okun) 

In  Judging  the  merits  of  pubUc  funding  of 
the  development  of  supersonic  air  transport 
one  need  not  decide  whether  SST  is  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing.  That  is  not  the  Issue  The  real 
Issue  Is  whether  the  beneflU  of  SST  would 
be  so  generally  diffused  over  the  entire  public 
that  It  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  American 
clttaens  as  a  group  through  higher  taxes  or  a 
sacrifice  of  other  essential  public  services. 

A  myriad  of  new  products  and  technologi- 
cal advances  ha™  enhanced  the  materlai  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people  throughout  the 
life  of  our  Nation  Where  technological  ad- 
vance yields  a  marketable  product  to  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  economy,  opportunities 
for  profiu  through  a  competitive  market 
system  encourage  research  and  development. 
The  developers  and  producers  bear  tne  risks 
and  costs:  If  successful,  they  collect  their 
rewards  from  the  consumers  who  beneSt  di- 
rectly from  the  product.  This  competitive 
market  test  is  not  Infallible — It  may  lead 
to  the  digging  of  dry  wells  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Edsels.  and  It  may  not  generate 
Ideally  prompt  action  In  many  CLses  But  It 
Is  better  than  any  other  available  test,  and 
we  have  been  wise  as  a  Nation  to  rely  on 
It  as  our  principal  instrument  to  enoour- 
age  tbe  development  of  new.  marketable 
civilian  products. 
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The  very  fad  that  proponents  of  SST  have 
turned  to  the  Federal  Government  tor  funds 
and  for  the  assumption  of  risks  Is  In  itself 
evidence  that  SST  docs  not  pass  the  market 
test  Thoee  who  advocntc  and  practice  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  be  especially  cau- 
tious in  soliciting  aid  from  the  Government. 
In  seeking  to  shift  the  boundaries  of  division 
between  Government  and  private  respon- 
sibilities, they  may  set  unfortunate  prece- 
dents. People  who  keep  .isklng  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  things  for  them  may  find  It  Im- 
possible later  to  prevent  the  Government's 
doing  things  to  them 

None  of  the  specific  clrcumitances  sur- 
rounding SST  suggest  to  me  that  It  qualifies 
as  an  exception  to  the  basic  principle.  The 
proepecilve  benefits  win  accrue  to  specific 
consumers  who  ought  to  pay  enough  to  re- 
ward successful  producers.  Exceptions  to  the 
principle  must  be  cases  which  clearly  yield 
general  benefits  rather  than  a  marketable 
product  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped by  profit-seeking  private  enterprise. 
Sxunples  of  these  cases  abound  in  education, 
certain  types  of  health  research,  and  even 
spoce  exploration-  They  do  not  apply  to  SST. 
If  SST  Is  a  good  investment.  It  ought  to  be 
a  good  investment  for  the  aircraft  Industry 
and  for  the  financial  community.  And  If  U 
Is  a  poor  investment  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  market,  then  I  cannot  see  how  U  can 
be  a  good  Investment  from  the  point  of 
view   of   the   American  public  at   lar^e. 

The  coats  to  the  public  are  substantial. 
Any  addition  to  the  Federal  Budget  for  SST 
means  eltlicr  the  sacrifice  of  other  Govern- 
ment programs  or  the  acceptance  of  higher 
taxes,  or  a  higher  budget  deficit  (whether 
visible  or  hidden  in  the  accountlngl.  At  a 
time  when  areas  clearly  in  the  public  sector 
have  urgent  needs  that  strain  the  budget,  ex- 
panding the  role  of  Government  into  fringe 
areas  is  especially  regrettable. 

ECONOSIICS   or   THE    SST 

(By  Merton  J.  Peckt 

The  Boeing  Company's  January  press  re- 
lease suggests  what's  wrong  with  the  SST 
propo&als.  The  SST  advocates  have  cho6en 
the  wrong  forum:  they  should  be  pressing 
tbelr  case  with  Investors  rather  than  with 
Congressmen. 

The  press  release  says  the  proposal  "Is  not 
a  ntbsidy  I»  1%  an  Investment  in  the  future." 
and  ihe  government's  US  billion  will  be 
"repaid  in  full  bv  the  time  ihe  300th  SST 
ts  sold  and  when  SOO  SST's  are  sold  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  repaid  an  additional  return 
of  SI  billion  on  its  investment."  Thus  the 
SST  appears  to  promise  two  dollars  back  for 
every  d-.ilar  invested,  a  deal  that  should 
arouse  dramatic  interest  In  the  investment 
community.  Why  doesn't  it? 

The  press  release  says  only  "This  is  a 
lot  of  money  No  private  company  has  the 
financial  re*erves  for  such  a  commitment." 
Yet  many  big  companies  are  Involved  in  the 
SST  program  and  the  automobile  Industry 
has  regularly  managed  to  privately  finance 
•500  million  each  year  for  Its  model  changes. 
whereas  the  SST  tl.S  billion  protot)-pe  pro- 
gram runs  for  several  years  Surely  what  Is 
suggested  as  a  very  profitable  inveatment 
ought  also  to  be  able  to  And  private  finance. 

There  may  be.  however,  another  reason 
the  SST  cannot  be  privately  financed.  The 
high  returns  are  subject  to  very  high  risk- 
so  much  sci  that  the  Investment  community 
is  not  interested-  We  ought  to  insist  that 
Congressmen  t>e  Just  a£  tough-minded  with 
our  tax  dollars  as  investors  are  with  their 
own.  If  such  a  standard  prevailed,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  lobbying:  SST  advo- 
cates could  make  their  case  to  the  Investors. 
If  the  CAae  were  a  convincing  one.  the  money 
would  be  fortbcomlng.  If  It  were  not.  the 
SST  would  not  be  built.  This  Is  the  free 
enterprise  rule  that  is  applied  to  other 
marvels    of    modern    technology    from    new 


computers  to  new  chemical  proce&aes  I  find 
no  reason  why  SST  should  be  made  an 
exception.  Ail  the  standard  arguments — em- 
ployment, balance  of  payments,  and  so 
forth— could  equaJly  Justify  public  invest- 
ments In  other  Industries.  Indeed,  often 
with  less  harmful  environmental  effects  and 
with  more  positive  economic  gam. 

Stattment  on  SST 
(By  Robert  M.  Solow) 

The  pubUc  should  help  pay  for  the  SST 
only  if  the  public  get*  something  out  of  it. 
But  unless  loud  noise  Is  actually  good  for 
you.  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
SST  will  create  beneflta  for  our  society  over 
and  above  what  lU  users  should  be  expected 
to  pay  for.  Quite  the  contrary:  its  users 
ought  to  be  required  to  pay  their  one  way 
and  to  compensate  the  Silence -loving  Blajor- 
Ity.  Tou  tnlgfat  call  It  bush  money.  Those  who 
want  urgently  to  croos  the  ocean  In  three 
hours  instead  of  six  must  be  mostly  people 
with  higher  incomes  than  the  average  tax- 
payer. Many  wlU  be  business  travelers  whose 
trip  Is  half  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
anyway. 

Substdislug  the  development  of  the  SST 
out  of  public  funds,  therefore,  amounts  to 
the  subsidization  of  luxury  travelers  by  ordi- 
nary taxpayers.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  this 
when  many  more  urgent  uses  of  resource* 
compete  for  scarce  Federal  funds. 

Statement  or  James  Tomv 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  SST  project, 
and  I  certainly  regard  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments argument  as  irrelevant  and  misleading. 
Over  the  long  run  our  international  pay- 
ments will  roughly  tialance.  whether  we  sell 
SSTs.  buy  SSTs.  or  do  neither  They  will  be 
made  to  balance  by  the  methods  we  have  seen 
used  the  past  ten  years — differences  in  the 
rates  of  inflation  between  countries,  changes 
in  exchange  rates,  adjustments  of  Interest 
rates,  and  internauonal  lending.  We  need  not 
and  should  not  distort  our  priorities  regard- 
ing use  of  our  productive  resources  in  order 
to  increase  exports  or  reduce  imports.  Given 
The  commitment  of  the  various  countries  to 
international  monetary  equilibrium,  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  SST's  will  ultimately  be  balanced  by 
imports  or  reduced  exports  of  other  goods  or 
by  U-S.  long-term  lending  to  finance  the  sales 
to  foreign  airlines.  II  the  SST  were  a  good  Idea 
but  happened  to  Increase  U.S.  demand  for 
foreign  currency.  It  should  not  be  disqualified 
OD  that  account.  If  the  SST  u,  as  I  think,  a 
bad  Idea.  It  should  not  t>e  undertaken  simply 
t>ecause  it  will  Increase  foreign  demand  for 
dollars. 

It  seems  foolish  to  me  to  Invest  in  speeding 
up  air  travel,  when  anyone  can  see  that  the 
main  delays  are  due  to  congestion  enroute  to. 
In.  and  above  airports.  I  further  suspect  that 
tu«  only  possible  way  SST's  can  l>e  made  to 
appear  to  pay  their  own  way  Is  by  Jacking  the 
fares  on  jumbo  subsonic  aircraft  up  far  above 
cost. 

5HOL-1.0    THE    SDPCaSOMIC    TiaNSTOST    Bt 

Bun-T? 

(By  Henry  C.  WalUchl 
If  It  were  possible  to  outlaw  supersonic 
transports,  no  matter  what  countries  would 
buDd  and  operate  them,  a  strong  case  could 
be  made  for  pronouncing  such  a  ban.  The 
gains  from  faster  and  more  frequent  travel 
seem  small  relative  to  the  injury  from  noise 
and  possibly  other  environmental  damage. 

Unfortunately,  this  decision  la  not  in  our 
hands.  The  Concorde  la  being  built  and  will 
fly  whether  or  not  the  SST  is  built.  If  the 
Concorde  proves  to  be  commercially  viable, 
the  U.S-  then  had  better  proceed  to  capture 
such  economic  advantages  as  are  to  t>e  had 
by  building  the  plane.  Failure  to  build  would 
Inflict  lasting  balance  of  payments  damage 
with  little  compensating  environmental 
gain. 


The  first  question,  therefore,  la  whether 
or  not  the  Concorde  Is  commercially  viable. 
On  this,  opinions  aeem  to  differ.  The  chances 
are  that  if  It  is  not  viable  without  subsidies, 
such  subsidies  will  be  forthcoming  and  the 
plane  will  be  bought,  given  the  widespread 
use  of  government  subsidies  to  airlines  and 
the  competitive  factors  determining  airline 
equipment  policies  Under  these  conditions, 
It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  proceed  with 
the  SST. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  postponing  Immedi- 
ate construction  of  the  plane  In  favor  of 
continued  development  work.  This  may  lose 
U5  some  part  of  the  market  for  the  plane. 
but  we  might  compensate  by  having  a  bet- 
ter plane  later  at  lower  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  urgent  priorities  facing 
the  government  could  l>e  better  attended  to. 
But  work  will  have  to  go  forward  in  some 
form,  and  we  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  supersonic  transports  will  fly.  ours 
or  someone  else's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  a  most  compelling  statement 
on  the  SST.  and  on  putting  into  the 
Record  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  economists  In  the  Nation. 

I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  am  now  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  almost  all  of  these  men  have 
appeared  before  that  committee  during 
the  past  several  years.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  there  are 
no  more  able  economists  in  the  Nation 
than  the  men  whose  statements  are  In- 
cluded here,  and  who  with  a  single  ex- 
ception emphatically  counsel  Congress 
not  to  fund  the  SST  appropriation. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  this  is  a  most  varied  group  of  econ- 
omists. This  does  not  represent  a  liberal 
or  conservative  viewpoint.  This  is  not  a 
group  of  economists  who  have  a  particu- 
lar view;  it  Includes  Milton  Friedman, 
whom  most  people  view  as  a  conservative 
economist;  he  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  Senator  Goldwateb.  strongly 
supports  free  enterprise  in  every  way. 
and  is  an  extraordinarily  able  man.  It 
includes  Walter  Heller.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  im- 
der  President  Kennedy,  and  Arthur 
Okun.  Chainnan  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  John- 
son; James  Tobln  of  Yale  University,  a 
former  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  It  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  capable  economists,  who  analyze  the 
supersonic  transport.  I  think,  extraor- 
dinarily fully,  and  have  given  opinions 
that  will  be  most  useful  to  us. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make 
With  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
that  is  that  In  their  answer  on  the  bal- 
ance of  pa3mient5.  I  have  only  had  a 
chance  to  glance  through  these  state- 
ments, but  I  get  the  impression  that  they 
argued  that  it  Is  Questionable  whether 
or  not  the  sale  overseas  of  supersonic 
transports  made  In  this  country  will  be 
of  significant  benefit  in  the  1980's  and 
1990's  to  our  balance-of- payments  ac- 
coimt. 

What  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
was  the  reaction  the  Treasury  had  when 
they  opposed  the  SST  in  the  ad  hoc 
reiwrt,  which  I  think  is  very  important, 
and  that  is  that  If  America  enters  the 
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supersonic  transport  market,  with  our    ment  in  Its  favor.  It  Is  incredible  how 


great  productive  facilities,  and  is  able  to 
make  500,  700,  or  800  SST's,  it  will  mean 
there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  or  hun- 
dieds  of  thousands  of  Americans  flj-ing 
overseas  every  year.  What  wUl  they  do 
when  they  get  overseas?  They  will  be 
spending  American  dollars:  so  that, 
whereas  we  might  gain  some  benefit  from 
selling  SST's,  to  foreign  airlines,  we  will 
be  losing  far  more  in  terms  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  Indeed  billions,  of  dol- 
lars, which  we  will  lose  on  the  travel 
account. 

This  Is  why  the  SST  advocates  who 
formerly  talked  about  the  balance-of- 
payments  argument  now  talk  about  the 
balance-of-trade  argument,  because,  of 
course,  the  spending  by  tourists  abroad 
is  an  Item  included  In  the  balance  o' 
payments,  but  not  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

So  I  think,  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
economic  arguments  made  in  these  state- 
ments, there  is  this  further  factor  which 
could  very  well  have  a  seriously  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  in  the 
coming  decades. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  these  state- 
ments. I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  makes 
that  very  clear.  It  says  that  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  argiiment.  it  Is  likely 
to  have  very  little  effect,  and,  if  any,  it 
may  be  marginally  adverse.  It  mentions 
the  point  the  Senator  has  made 

I  did  not  ieall?e  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  present  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  first  started  speaking.  I 
commented  that  the  Senator  was  ex- 
tremely effective  last  Sunday  on  tele- 
vision on  this  whole  subject,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  prompted 
me  to  put  Into  the  Record  these  suppoit- 
ing  argimuents  by  the  leading  economists 
of  this  Nation. 

As  the  Senator  correctly  said,  they  In- 
clude economists  of  all  orientations — 
conservative,  liberal,  progressive,  et  cet- 
era, representing  some  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  could  question  the  back- 
grounds and  qualifications  of  these 
economists. 

That  leads  me  to  the  most  puzzling 
question  of  all.  Why.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has  this 
rather  ridiculous  program  acquired  such 
momentum?  Why  has  It  become  a  part 
of  this  administration's  program?  It  did 
not  originate  with  this  administration. 
It  had  its  origin  years  ago.  I  believe, 
somewhat  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  space  program  originated,  in  the 
Idea  of  competing  with  the  Russians.  To 
not  let  the  Russians  outdo  the  Ameri- 
cans we  had  to  be  first  in  everything.  In 
space  and  now  in  the  SST.  I  think  it  Is  a 
sort  of  childish  emotional  compulsion 
that  started  this  thing.  But  it  gets 
started,  and  then  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  and  in- 
dustry become  Involved  and  get  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  you  cannot  stop  it. 

There  Is  not  one  good  argument  I  have 
heard  of  that  in  substance  supports  the 
SST:  not  one.  Can  the  Senator  think  of 
one  really  persuasive  argument,  among 
all  of  them,  that  has  merit? 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  given 
more  thought  to  this  matter  tbar^  any- 
one I  know.  I  cannot  think  of  any  argu- 


thls  project's  life  tends  to  be  Immortal; 
no  matter  what  you  say  or  do,  it  Just  goes 
on.  and  they  simply  ignore  the  vast  mass 
of  arguments  and  reasoning  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  by  leading  economists 
and  businessmen.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
businessman  not  directly  connected  with 
the  industry  who  supports  this  program, 
and  it  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  in  the  Senate  sub- 
stantially longer  than  1. 1  have  been  here 
13  years,  about  half  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  here. 

It  is  my  feeling,  though  I  could  be 
wrong,  that  this  is  In  effect  a  pork  barrel 
project.  It  is  pork  barrel — something 
that  Is  going  to  benefit,  at  least  in  the 
short  run,  a  certain  section  of  the  coun- 
try, a  certain  State,  a  certain  company. 
The  subcontractors  who  work  for  that 
company  are  going  to  make  money  out 
of  It.  They  aie  going  to  provide  some 
jobs  for  people  in  a  particular  area,  and 
therefore  the  Senate  is  going  along,  be- 
cause we  like  the  Senators  from  th?  State 
Involved,  they  have  a  lot  of  clout,  a  lot 
of  influence;  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  the  ball  rolling  here,  with  very 
powerful  interests  pressing  to  move 
ahead. 

The  Senator  is  familiar  «1th  what  has 
happened  with  pork  barrel  projects  of 
this  kind  in  the  past.  It  is  very,  very  hard 
to  stop,  no  matter  how  strongly  the  logic 
is  against  it  or  how  good  a  case  you  can 
make  in  the  public  interest  in  favor  of 
stopping  the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  quite  like  this.  There  is  no  real 
substance  to  it.  Some  people  tise  the 
phrase  'pork  barrel"  with  regard,  for  ex- 
ample, to  development  of  conservation 
projects.  It  has  been  said  iliat  the  levee 
of  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  pork  barrel. 
But  there  Is  always  something  tangible 
In  the  Government's  public  works  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  going  on  since 
the  time  the  country  started.  They  call 
that  pork  barrel.  This  is  a  very  special 
kind  of  pork  barrel,  because  1  can  see  no 
substantive,  concrete  benefit  to  anyone, 
even  Boeing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  benefit  is  of 
very  marginal  quality,  because  If  this 
plane  is  not  economically  soimd — and  it 
obviously  is  not— this  Federal  support 
will  only  be  a  shot  in  the  arm.  It  very 
likely  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  Lock- 
heed, which  was  given  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
but  it  was  on  an  uneconomic  basis  which 
did  not  provide  for  the  future  of  Lock- 
heed. I  do  not  think  this  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Boeing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Boeing  and  the  airlines,  if  only  a  few 
of  these  planes  are  sold,  they  will  make 
a  profit:  but  the  taxpayer  will  lose  his 
entire  Investment  imder  those  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  could  have 
been  said  about  Lockheed.  If  a  few  C- 
5A's  were  made,  the  company  would 
make  money.  Has  it  really  made  money? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  more  favor- 
able arrangement  so  far  as  Boeing  is  con- 
cerned. The  Boeing  Co.  cannot  lose  a 
great  deal  on  this,  because  90  percent  of 
the  development  cost  will  be  paid  for  by 


the  Federal  Government.  Some  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  airlines.  The  airlines  have 
a  little  investment,  a  million  dollars  per 
plane,  which  is  approximately  2'^  per- 
cent on  ttie  down  payment. 

Usually,  they  have  to  make  a  5-per- 
cent down  payment  or  more.  Even  if  the 
SST  is  a  flop  the  airlines  can  be  com- 
pensated by  favorable  consideration  for 
air  routes  and  that  kind  of  thing.  The 
private  sector  cannot  lose  much,  and  they 
can  gain.  There  is  a  slight  prospect  that 
it  may  work  out.  If  it  does,  they  get  an 
excellent  return.  It  Is  a  matter  of  using 
the  Federal  Government's  money  for  a 
long-shot  gamble.  If  the  gamble  falls, 
the  taxpayer  loses.  If  the  gamble  suc- 
ceeds, the  taxpayer  still  loses,  but  the 
corporation  gains.  So  it  is  a  pretty  good 
proposition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  may  be.  I  am 
sure  tliat  Lockheed  thought  It  was  a  good 
proposition  when  they  went  mto  the 
C-5A.  but  still  they  are  broke,  and  they 
are  still  asking  us  for  further  subsidies. 

I  am  not  at  all  convmced  that  that  is 
very  helpful  for  private  enterprise  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  In  the  short  run.  It  gives 
them  a  handout.  But  It  is  contrary  to  the 
very  principles  of  private  enterprise.  I 
think  it  tends  to  downgrade  the  effective- 
ness of  their  regular  business.  Boeing  has 
had  a  good  business  in  making  the  727, 
for  example.  It  has  been  an  economic 
plane,  as  I  understand  It.  It  is  competi- 
ti\'e.  It  sells  in  competition  with  other 
planes.  It  has  been  a  good  business.  I 
think  this  Is  very  dubious,  even  on  that 
ground,  although  In  the  short  run,  I 
grant  that  the  Senator  is  correct. 

As  with  any  oUier  Government  hand- 
out, it  »-ill  be  useful  for  a  while,  but  they 
will  sacrifice,  in  my  opinion,  other  activi- 
ties to  which  they  could  much  better  give 
their  attention  and  could  do  it  on  a 
so'inder  economic  basis  than  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  doubt  that  Boeing  would 
take  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  In 
this  respect,  but  I  think  they  ought  to 
take  a  careful  look.  They  have  succeeded 
well  with  their  commercial  aircraft  op- 
erations. Once  the  Federal  Government 
gets  into  this  operation  the  way  it  is 
getting  into  it  now.  gets  into  it  with  90 
percent  of  the  development  cost,  and 
very  likely  In  the  production  phase,  hav- 
ing to  guarantee  some  of  the  fimds  to  be 
available,  then  you  go  down  a  road  where 
you  do  not  let  the  market  determine 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  it.  but  on  the 
basis  of  how  mucfi  money  you  can  get 
fiom  the  Federal  Government;  and  that 
is  a  long,  rocky,  dangerous  road,  as  Lock- 
heed has  found  out. 

Lockheed  is  going  to  get  balled  out  on 
the  C-5A.  I  received  a  docimaent  with 
reiipect  to  this  the  other  day.  They  are 
going  to  convert  the  C-5A  contract  into 
a  form  of  cost-plus  operation,  so  Lock- 
heed will  come  out  whole.  They  feel  that 
once  they  get  the  Federal  Government 
involved,  the  Government  is  not  going  to 
let  go.  lif  there  are  any  losses,  it  is  the 
taxpayer  who  suffers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  are  balled 
out,  it  is  not  with  my  vote,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 
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I  thick  It  Is  di&trraceful.  It  Is  contrarr 
to  our  professed  belief  in  private  enter- 
prise. This  is  the  worst  form  of  socialism. 
It  is  the  worst  form  of  private  enterprise 
and  socialism.  Nothing  commends  this 
kind  of  acUvity,  because  it  destroys  what 
benefit  there  is  in  private  enterprise.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  really  create 
an  ongoing  Government  corporation.  I 
think  it  would  be  preferable  to  let  the 
Government  make  it  outright  p.nd  have 
it  a  wholly  Government  operation,  and 
it  probably  would  be  more  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  the  Paragould  Daily 
Press  has  joined  a  number  of  other  Ar- 
kansas newspapers  in  expressing  edito- 
rial opposition  to  further  devel<«)ment 
of  the  SST. 

I  think  the  editorial  in  the  Daily  Press 
of  September  1.  1970.  sums  up  the  argu- 
ment against  the  SST  very  well,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SST 

It's  EJmost  unbelievable  but  the  »2»0  mll- 
Uon  appropriation  lor  the  supersonic  trani- 
part  haa  run  Into  loui  weather. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  Congress  has  recommended 
that  the  SST  be  shelved 

The  reasons? 

lt*s  unecoaomic- 

II  poses  disastrous  environmental  threats. 
This  wasn't  an  easy  decision, 

Ii  followed  months  of  testimony,  mort  of 
It  from  e«pertA.  and  bi-partisan  study. 

SO.  whv  theblgfuift? 

The  SST  program  asks  that  the  American 
people  provide  at  least  a  »3  billion  subsidy  to 
the  aircraft  Industry  to  develop  a  plane 
deaigned  to  reduce  flying  time  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  iliree  hours- 

Is  a  three-bour  Atlantic  trip  worth  that 
kind  of  money? 

The  subcommittee  also  pointed  out  that 
the  1.8O0  mpb  supersonic  speed  of  the  SST. 
would  unloose  energy  waves  In  the  atmos- 
phere that  could  result  In  terrible  weather, 
broken  windows  on  the  ground,  and  an 
atmoipherlc  toul-up. 

Tbe  SST.  finally.  Is  designed  for  privately- 
owned  airlanes.  some  of  whom  actually  doubt 
Us  value 

Against  all  this  Is  the  plea  for  emergency 
green  stuff  for  the  hard-hit  aircraft  indus- 
try. 

It  would  seem  that  the  nation  would  tie 
better  served  to  Just  give  the  »80  mllUoD 
each  SST  Is  estimated  to  coat  to  each  slrlckeD 
aircraft  manufacturer  than  to  build  a  super- 
sonic plane  with  it. 

Another  argument  Is  that  we  mtist  main- 
tain our  ■'prestige"  in  the  air  by  continuing 
to  outdo  the  Russians.  French,  and  English, 

Humbug! 

Once  again  It  looks  like  somebody  is  aim- 
ing St  the  wrong  target— the  wrong  set  of 
national  priorities. 

We  could,  if  we  pursue  this  SST  thing, 
wmd  up  with  the  bra**  ring  reserved  for 
monumental  folUes. 

Mr.  FUliBRIOHT.  Another  statement 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  SST 
which  I  think  is  of  special  importance 
and  interest  Is  that  made  by  George 
Eads.  assistant  professor  of  economlca  at 
Princeton,  before  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  Eads'  major  field  of  research  has 
been  in  the  economics  of  the  airline  and 
aircraft  industries.  He  makes  some  par- 


ticularly interesting  comments  on  the 
history  of  Jet  transport  development  in 
this  country  and  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  flfiancing  aircraft  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Eads'  sutement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waj;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

Testimont  or  Oeobce  Eads 

As  Important  as  the  environmental  doubts 
surrounding  the  SST  are.  the  econort*a.argu- 
ments  alone  dlrtaie  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  not  appropriate  $290  mllUoo 
to  finance  construction  of  the  particular  SST 
prototype  you  are  con&lderlng. 

Neither  Boeing  nor  O.  E.  has  adequately  ex- 
plained why.  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  \JS.  commercial  aviation,  the  Federal 
government  should  pay  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  cosU  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  clvUlan  transport  aircraft  pro- 
totype. In  view  of  tbe  unfavorable  experi- 
ence 01  other  countries  that  have  taken  the 
route  of  Government  support  of  prototype 
development,  one  would  expect  that  serious 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the  possible 
future  consequence  for  the  U.S.  commercial 
aircraft  industry  of  UUdng  such  a  step. 

The  proponents  of  Federal  support  for 
prototype  construction  argue  that  the  sums 
required  are  so  large  that  no  single  company 
can  be  expected  to  raise  them.  In  this  regard 
It  Is  Instructive  to  look  at  the  history  of  Jet 
transport  development  in  this  country. 

In  the  late  I940's  there  was  considerable 
support  within  the  aircraft  industry  for  pro- 
posals that  the  Federal  government  put  up 
between  tlOO  and  USO  mUUon  to  finance  tbe 
construction  of  a  Jet  transport  prototype.  The 
primary  motivation  was  the  fear  of  British 
competition,  for  during  the  Immediate  post- 
war period  the  British  government  spent  an 
estimated  »300  million  lor  prototype  support 
in  the  hopes  of  winning  markets  for  the 
British  aircraft  industry  and  improving 
Brttaln's  balance  of  paymenu.  The  follow- 
ing siatemenu  are  typical  of  those  that  ap- 
peared In  contemporary  aviation  trade  jour- 
nals: 

"It  has  been  more  than  obvious  for  a  long 
time  that  this  country  will  see  no  further 
development  of  civil  transport  and  cargo  air- 
planes unless  some  agency  of  government 
foots  the  very  heavy  developmental  costs.  .  .  . 
It  Is  very  clear  that  private  industry  alone 
cannot  finance  such  projects." ' 

"Leading  aircraft  manufacturers  or  their 
representatives  urged  UnmedUte  enactment 
of  |a  bill  authorizing  Government  spon-sor- 
shlp  of  a  prototype)  after  all  had  declared 
that  private  Industry.  In  IW  present  finan- 
cial condition,  could  never  hope  to  undertake 
the  construcUon  of  a  prototype  aircraft.  Un- 
der questioning  by  Senator  Owen  Brewster, 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Aviation 
Policy  Board,  all  of  these  witnesses  &ald  that 

time  was  of  the  essence  bec^iuse  the  British 
are  18  moaLhs  to  three  years  ahead  of  this 
country   In   jei   transport   development."* 
Tbe  aircraft  proposed  in  1M8  would  have 

been  powered  by  60O0  to  80O0  pound  thrust 

engmes.  the  oest  then  available,  and  would 
have  bad  operating  costs   per  seat  mile  of 

between  35  and  36  percent  higher  than  pro- 

peltor  aircraft  existing  at  that  time.* 

Airline   representatives,    whUe   concurring 

!n  the  view  that  the  Government  would  have 

to   support  prototype   construction   if  a  jel 

transport  was  to  be  produced  at  that  time. 

nevertheless   were    h^bly   skeptical    of   the 
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utility  of  the  aircraft  that  the  manufacturers 
were  proposing  to  produce.  For  example.  C.  R. 
Smith,  President  of  American  Airlines. 
stated: 

"The  time  has  passed  when  a  new  airplane 
can  be  s&Id  to  have  economic  merit  simply 
because  it  has  superior  speed.  Today,  air 
transportation  of  300  mpb.  Is  sold  at  the 
conventional  price.  The  number  of  people 
who  wm  pay  a  substantial  extra  fare  for 
speeds  greater  than  300  mph.  is  limited  In- 
deed. 

"Only  when  superior  speed  can  be  pro- 
vided without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
cost,  with  resultant  savings  to  the  public. 
will  the  new  plane  have  wide  public  appeal 
and  become  a  useful  earning  vehicle  for  the 
air  Lransporc  operator  .  .  .  the  Jet  plane  to- 
day Is  an  exceedingly  expensive  machine  to 
design,  buUd  and  operate."  * 

Eddie  Rickenbocker.  President  of  Eastern 
Airlines,  declared  that  Eastern  would  use  the 
proposed  Jet  aircraft  only  if  the  tnanufac- 
turer  would  pay  the  tntttal  operating  costs 
and  demonstrate  that  It  could  compete  wlt2i 
the    aircraft    he   already    employed." 

Congress,  to  Its  everlasting  credit,  did  not 
agree  to  the  aviauon  industry's  request,  and. 
contrary  to  expectations,  the  skies  were  not 
Oiled  thereupon  with  British  aircraft.  No 
U.S.  operator  placed  an  order  for  the  Comet 
I  or  Comet  II  (which  were,  incidentally,  pri- 
vatel]/  financed  ventures  of  deHavllLandf 
and  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  tbe  Dove 
feederllner  and  the  Viscount  turboprop,  the 
aircraft  supported  by  the  British  govern- 
ment In  the  hopes  of  aiding  the  British  bal- 
ance of  payments,  such  as  tbe  Princess  flying 
boat,  the  Tudor,  the  Bristol  Barbazon.  the 
Momba-Marathon.  and  the  Apollo — never  got 
off  the  ground  economically.  Pan  Am  did 
finally  order  three  Comet  Ill's  In  late  lOSa, 
three  years  after  the  original  comet  proto- 
type fiew,  ^MTtly.  11  was  felt,  to  spur  C.S. 
interest  in  Jets. 

The  rest  Is  history.  In  1953  the  Boeing 
company  decided  to  Invest  tl6  million  of 
Its  own  funds,  twenty-five  percent  of  its  net 
worth,  to  construct  a  Jet  transport  prototype. 
This  prototype  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
privately -financed  American  Jet  transport 
designs  that  set  standards  for  the  world  in 
speed,  comfort,  and.  most  Important,  econ- 
omy of  operutlon. 

Why  did  f-ixteen  million  dollars  suCflce  to 
develop  a  Jet  traiuport  prototype  in  1963 
when  the  industry  had  estimated  in  1948  that 
aa  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  bllUon  dollars 
would  be  required?  The  prlmiiry  reason  was 
that  m  the  intervening  four  years  Jet  engine 
technology,  the  primary  limiting  factor,  had 
advanced  to  a  point  where,  without  paying 
tbe  great  cosu  always  associated  with  any 
attempt  to  expand  tbe  technological  base 
rapidly,  the  industry  could  build  a  commer- 
cially viable  transport  offering  increases  in 
speed  at  no  Increase  in  seat-mile  operating 
costs.  Given  the  state  of  technology  and  tbe 
uncertainties  of  the  market.  It  was  unlikely 
that  any  single  aircraft  manufacturer  could 
have  financed  tbe  full  development  of  a  Jet 
transport  In  1948.  Once  technology  had  ad- 
vanced, due  In  large  part  to  Federal  support 
of  aircraft  engine  development,  the  risks 
were  reduced  so  thut  It  lay  within  a  single 
company's  resources  to  build  a  Jet  transport 
prototype  without  Government  assistance. 

This  Is  :i  strong  unalogy  between  tbe  early 
efforu  of  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral prototype  support  and  the  efforts  by 
Boeing.  OX.,  and  their  supfwrtcrs  to  obtain 
the  same  thing  today.  As  far  as  the  pooBibU- 
Ity  of  building  a  commerciBlly  viable  product 
is  concerned,  current  SST  technology  is  In 
tbe  same  state  that  Jet  transport  technology 
was  In  1948.  Federal  assistance  is  again 
sought   becatise   substantial    improvemenu 
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are  required  to  translate  existing  tedmology 
Into  a  salable  commercial  aircraft.  And  again, 
as  in  1948.  tbe  airlines  seem  to  ha«  their 
doubu  and  are  not  standing  In  line  to  pay 
substantial  amounts  ot  money  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  aircraft 

Wh&t  Is  required  now.  as  was  required  in 
the  late  1940's.  is  further  progress  in  the 
basic  technology.  In  particular,  the  engine 
currently  proposed  for  the  SST  prototj-pe 
is  a  marginal  performer  and  cannot  t>ear 
the  weight  or  thrust  penalties  that  would  be 
Imposed  in  order  to  make  the  aircraft  con- 
form to  any  reasonable  noise  standards.  Like- 
wise, titanium  technology  remains  a  problem 
as  the  recent  change  in  structural  material 
for  the  aircraft  indicates 

As  In  1948  the  least  economic  way  of 
achieving  the  needed  advance  In  auch  areas 
would  be  to  proceed  with  a  prototype  which 
of  necessity  must  embody  existing  technol- 
ogy. Aa  the  British  and  French  have  pain- 
fully discovered  with  the  Concorde,  the  re- 
design of  a  prototype  while  In  tbe  middle 
of  construction  Is  a  very  expensive  proposi- 
tion. Students  of  the  economics  of  techno- 
logical change  agree  that  the  only  case  In 
which  simultaneous  development  of  a  pro- 
totype and  the  basic  technology  underl>ing 
It  can  be  Justified  is  where  national  defense 
considerations  make  time,  not  cost,  the  only 
relevant  constraint.  It  certainly  Is  not  the 
way  to  develop  any  commercial  product. 

My  primary  worry  is  that  the  Government 
will  commit  this  country  to  produce  an  SST 
that  would  be  both  an  ecological  and  an 
economic  disaster.  To  do  so  would  do  great 
harm  to  the  competitive  position  of  the  US 
aircraft  Industry. 

Much  has  been  made  by  Boeing  and  G.E. 
of  the  alleged  balance  of  payments  and  em- 
ployment beneflu  of  the  .«upersonlc  trans- 
port. Most  economisu  and  many  agenclee 
of  Government  have  expressed  skepticism 
over  these  claims.  Tet  even  If  accepted,  these 
claims  do  not  support  construction  of  the 
prototype  you  now  are  considering.  Em- 
ployment benefits  during  the  prototype 
phase  win  be  minimal.  Boeing  Imported 
23.000  workers  Into  the  SeatUe  are*  In  196C 
to  support  production  rates  on  the  727.  It 
added  12.000  more  workers  In  1967  to  sup- 
port production  of  the  747.  The  building  of 
the  SST  prototype  will  require  only  2600 
workers  in  Seattle."  If  you  are  seriously  wor- 
ried about  the  current  unemployment  In  the 
aerospace  Industry,  consider  actions  that 
would  stimulate  soIm  of  the  747.  the  DC-10, 
and  the  Lockheed  1011.  Increased  foreign 
sales  of  these  aircraft  would,  of  course,  also 
have  an  Inunedlate  favorable  Impact  on  the 
aircraft  account  m  the  baUnoe  of  poy- 
mtnu. 

Tou  ahould  keep  In  mind  that  regardless 
of  what  you  spend  to  finance  prototype  con- 
struction, the  SST  can  help  domestic  em- 
ployment and  the  b^ance  of  payments  only 
If  the  aircraft  sells  Great  Britain,  after 
financing  the  prototype  and  production  of 
the  VC-10  and  Super  VC-10  was  able  to  ex- 
port only  seven  of  the  aircraft — two  to 
Ghana  Airways  and  five  to  East  Africa  Air- 
ways. Alter  It  had  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident,  only  thirteen  were  sold 
oversees.  The  quickest  way  to  make  tbe  D.S. 
commercial  aircraft  Industry  as  uncompeti- 
tive as  tbe  British  la  to  push  uneconomic 
prototypes  In  the  vain  hope  of  balance  of 
payments  or  employment  benefits.  American 
transports  sell  because  they  are  the  best  and 
they  are  the  best  because  all  to  date  have 
been  forced  to  meet  the  test  ot  tbe  free 
market.  While  the  Government  may  Indeed 
have  a  legitimate  duty  to  support  research 
In  basic  aircraft  technology — a  duty  olready 
fulfilled  to  a  large  degree  In  the  case  of  the 
SST — ^It  boa  no  biisloess  financing  aircraft 
prototype  development.  This  case  was  per- 


haps best  put  In  an  enthusiastically  pro- 
Boeing  book  about  the  development  of  the 
727— Biiilon  Dollar  Battle,  by  Harold  Mazis- 
field  It  states: 

-Now  he  (Jock  SUlner.  bead  of  the  737 
project)  was  In  a  position,  he  thought,  to 
show  what  on  American  company  headed  by 
one  of  the  country's  grittiest  free  enterpris- 
ers. Bill  Allen,  could  do  in  a  sharply  contested 
field  against  haU-soclalist  Europe  .  .  .  much 
of  the  money  that  would  go  Into  the  de- 
HavUland  (Trident)  would  be  government 
money.  The  money  that  had  gone  into  the 
Caravelle  was  government  money.  Boeing, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  sail  on  Its  own. 
though  It  gained  wind  for  its  sails  from  the 
expenditures  of  the  government  on  military 
contracts  which  helped  the  whole  enter- 
prise."* 

After  detailing  how  Boeing  bested  lu  "half- 
soclaUatlc  ■  European  competitors,  the  book 
concludes: 

"Jack  got  back  In  his  car  along  Building 
4-20,  drove  across  the  street  and  through 
another  main  plant  gate.  The  big  sign,  al- 
wB>-8  there,  caught  his  eye.  'Stop.  I>o  not  en- 
ter unless  you  are  interested  in  making  a 
Quality  Product  In  a  Safe  manner.*  Suddenly 
It  struck  him  with  new  meaning.  He  was 
back  on  the  world  tour  (mode  to  sell  the  727) . 
He  was  thinking  of  the  crucial  contest  with 
the  Trident,  of  the  ones  yet  ahead,  of  George 
Sandborn'8  enihualaatlc  hope:  'We're  going 
to  have  this  airplane  all  over  Europe,  all  over 
the  world"  Wasn't  the  727  case  typical  of 
something  far  greater  than  Boeing? 

•Wasn't  the  whole  of  UjS.  Industry  stnig- 
gllng  with  the  some  problem  of  Ainerlcan 
high  cost  versus  world  competition?  Wasn't 
the  answer  to  it  tbe  one  he  had.  by  such  a 
long  and  tedious  process,  been  forced  or 
squeezed  or  led  or  inspired  to  take?  Wasn't 
this  a  sign  which  could  be  hung  over  Amer- 
ica? 'Stop.  Do  not  enter  unless  you  are  In- 
terested In  making  a  Quality  Product.' " " 
When  technology  has  advanced  to  the 
point  (perhaps  with  some  additional  Oov- 
e.-nmental  assistance)  where  a  commercially 
viable  and  ecologically  acceptable  SST  can 
be  built.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial aircraft  Industry  will  be  able  to  build 
It  with  no  Government  prototype  support — 
that  is.  unless  lu  competitive  position  bos 
been  eroded  by  Government  actions  of  the 
sort  you  are  now  being  asked  to  take. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  again  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  vast 
amount  of  work  he  has  done  on  the  SST, 
ae  he  has  done  on  some  other  matters, 
such  as  the  C-5A.  But  I  think  the  SST 
is  one  of  the  clearest  cases  he  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  country,  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  save  for  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  some  billions  of  dol- 
lars. I  think  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  it.  I  know  that  none  of  the 
businesses  involved  will  compliment  him. 
The  people  who  ought  to  appreciate  his 
efforts  are  the  taxpayers,  the  common, 
ordinary  citizens  of  this  country,  who 
have  to  pay  the  taxes  for  these  out- 
rageous programs  that  waste  the  public's 
money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas on  an  excellent  statement,  a  most 
useful  statement,  in  connection  with  the 
debate  which  is  going  to  take  place  on 
the  SST  when  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriation  comes  before  the 
Senate. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  limi- 
tation of  3  minutes  on  statements  theie- 
In.  ^^^^^_^ 

THE  SST  AND  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUAUTY  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  last 
Sunday,  on  "Issues  and  Answers."  an 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  network  pro- 
gram. Mr.  William  Magruder.  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  who  is  an 
expert  on  the  SST  and.  I  might  say,  an 
extraordinarily  competent  and  able  man, 
appeared  with  me.  He  engaged  in  what  I 
can  only  term  as  "supereonlc  transport 
McCarUiylsm"  on  that  show.  This  Is 
why  I  say  that. 

The  Department  is  trying  to  pull  the 
wool  over  our  eyes,  to  persuade  Congress 
and  the  public  that  it  had  complied  with 
the  recently  enacted  Environmental 
Quality  Act.  The  Department  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

On  Sunday,  when  I  appeared  in  the 
debate  with  Mr.  Magruder.  Mr.  Magru- 
der waved  in  front  of  the  camera  what 
purported  to  be — what  he  said  was — a  re- 
port that  complied  with  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act.  He  said: 

Speaking  of  pollution  I  would  like  to  say 
again  we  have  complied  with  the  Act  on  tbe 
environment,  paragraph  102.  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  .  .  . 

I  am  quotmg  from  the  transcript  of 
what  Mr.  Magruder  said.  He  said: 

We  have  recently  complied  with  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Act  by  Isstilng  tbe  re- 
sponse to  paragraph  102. 

The  chalnnan  to  whom  Mr.  Magmder 
referred  was  Russell  Train.  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

Paragraph  102  is  section  102  of  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Act.  recently  en- 
acted by  Congress,  which  requires  the 
filing  of  a  reiwrt  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  Federal  programs. 

Yesterday,  I  asked  my  legislative  as- 
sistant to  have  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation provide  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
report.  It  turns  out  that  the  so-called 
report  Mr.  Magruder  waved  in  the  air 
on  national  television,  before  an  esti- 
mated audience  of  5  or  6  million  people, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  rejected  pre- 
liminary draft. 

I  repeat,  a  rejected  preliminary  draft. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Magruder  waved  In 
front  of  the  TV  cameras  as  "the  response 
to  paragraph  102  of  the  Environmental 
Act."  Under  these  circumstances,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  engaging 
in  SST  McCarths^ism. 

Following  the  Department's  refusal.  I 
had  my  legislative  assistant  check  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  see  whether  anything  at  all — pre- 
liminary draft  or  no — had  been  filed.  I 
learned  that  Mr.  ^fagruder  last  Tuesday 
hand- delivered  a  draft  of  a  section  102 
report  to  the  CoimcU.  And  the  Coimcil's 
response?  They  told  Magruder  that  tbe 
report  required  rewoi^ting.  that  addi- 
tional informAtton  and  revisions  were 
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required.  And  they  asked  for  another 
submission. 

It  Is  the  Council's  position  ttiat  the 
Department  has  not  complied  with  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Act. 

As  of  S  pjn.  Monday,  yesterday, 
there  had  been  no  further  submission 
from  the  Department.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Magruder  knew  that  the  preliminary 
draft  that  he  had  hand-delivered  over 
to  the  President's  Council  had  been  re- 
jected, and  that  no  further  effort  had 
been  made  to  comply,  at  the  very  time  he 
waved  what  purported  to  be  a  Bnal  re- 
port In  front  of  the  cameras  on  nation- 
wide TV  and  clamied  ttiat  he  had  com- 
plied with  tlie  En^'ironmental  Act. 

This  is  an  outright  distortion — an  out- 
right He.  It  is  true  that  $290  million  Is 
at  stake.  It  is  true  that  many  private 
interests  stand  to  benefit  from  Uncle 
Sam's  eventual  expenditure  of  several 
billion  dollars.  But  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  stoops  to  this 
sort  of  glib  misrepresentation,  the  public 
must  come  to  realize  how  desperate  has 
the  effort  become  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress to  thjrow  away  hundreds  of  mllUon.s 
of  dollars  on  the  SST. 

Last  night.  Mr.  Magruder  called  my 
office  and  said  that  he  would  have 
another  draft  available  Tuesday  (to- 
day) at  1:30  p.m.  If  this  episode  results 
In  prompting  the  Department  to  tUe  an 
acceptable  report  with  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council,  it  will  have 
achieved  a  most  useful  purpose.  And  the 
public  will  be  the  beneficiary 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
even  if  the  report  is  filed  today  imder 
the  enrironmental  quality  legislation  we 
passed.  30  days  are  required  for  com- 
ments by  the  various  agencies  before  the 
report  is  completed  and  accepted  com- 
pletely. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  obvi- 
ous that  we  will  not  have  the  benefits 
of  those  comments  before  we  act  within 
a  week  or  so  on  the  SST.  So  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  suc- 
ceeded already  In  preventing  Congress 
from  having  the  kind  of  information  the 
law  requires  to  pronde  us  with  wha:  is 
a  crucial  aspect  of  the  SST-,  namely,  the 
pollution  of  our  environment  which  we 
can  expect  from  the  SST  in  the  views  of 
many,  many  scientists. 

I  think  this  is  a  most  serious  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder. It  certainly  raises  a  serious 
question  as  to  their  credibility  in  the 
entire  SST  matter. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   <H.  DOC.  NO.  91-3851 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr  AU.EH)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  which  wafe  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

rOESlON     ASSISTANCE    FOB    THE    SEVENTIES 

Today,  I  am  proposing  a  major  trans- 
formation in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

For  more  than  two  decades  these  pro- 
grams have  been  guided  by  a  vision  of  in- 
ternational responsibilities  conditioned 
by  the  aftermath  of  'World  War  II  and 
the  emergence  of  new  nations.  But  the 
world  has  been  changing  dramatically; 
by  the  end  of  the  Sixties,  there  was  wide- 
spread agreement  that  our  programs  for 
foreign  assistance  had  not  kept  up  with 
these  changes  and  were  losing  their  ef- 
fectiveness. This  sentiment  has  been  re- 
flected in  declining  foreign  aid  levels. 

Tlie  cause  of  this  downward  drift  is 
not  that  the  need  for  aid  has  diminished: 
nor  is  it  that  our  capacity  to  help  other 
nations  has  diminished:  nor  has  America 
lost  her  humanitarian  zeal;  nor  have  we 
turned  inward  and  abandoned  our  pursuit 
of  peace  nnd  freedom  in  the  world. 

The  answer  is  not  to  stop  foreign  aid 
or  to  slash  it  further.  The  answer  is  to 
reform  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
and  do  our  share  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Seventies. 

A  searching  reexamination  has  clearly 
been  in  order  and,  as  part  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration's review  of  policy.  I  was  de- 
termined to  undertake  a  fresh  appraisal. 
I  have  now  completed  that  appraisal  and 
in  this  message  I  am  proposing  a  set  of 
fimdamenlal  and  sweeping  reforms  to 
overhaul  completely  our  entire  foreign 
assistance  operation  to  make  it  fit  a  new 
foreign  policy. 

Such  a  major  transformation  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight.  The  scope 
and  complexity  of  such  an  undertaking 
requires  a  deliberate  and  thoughtful  ap- 
proach over  many  months.  I  look  for- 
ward to  active  discu.ssion  of  these  pro- 
posals with  the  Congress  before  I  trans- 
mit my  new  assistance  legislation  next 
year. 

Reform  No.  1:  I  propose  to  create  sep- 
arate orfianizational  arrangements  for 
each  component  of  our  assistance  effort : 
security  assistance,  humanitarian  a."isist- 
ance.  and  development  assistance.  This  is 
necessary*  to  enable  us  to  fix  responsibil- 
ity more  clearly,  and  to  assess  the  suc- 
cess of  each  program  in  achieving  its 
specific  objectives.  My  proposal  will 
overcome  the  confusion  Inherent  in 
our  present  approach  which  lumps  to- 
gether these  separate  objectives  in  com- 
posite programs. 

Reform  No.  2:  To  provide  effective 
support  for  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  I  shall 
propose  a  freshly  conceived  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  Program.  The 
prime  objective  of  this  program  will  be 
to  help  other  countries  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  own  defeiise  and 
thus  help  us  reduce  our  presence  abroad. 

Reform  No.  3:  I  propose  that  the 
foimdaUon  for  our  development  assist- 
ance programs  be  a  new  partnership 
among  nations  in  pursuit  of  a  truly  in- 
ternational development  effort  based 
upon  a  strengthened  leadership  role  for 
multilateral  development  institutions.  To 
further  this  objective. 


— The  US.  should  channel  an  increas- 
ing share  of  its  development  assist- 
ance through  the  multilateral  in- 
stitutions as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
— Our  remaining  bilateral  assistance 
should  be  provided  largely  within  a 
framework  esublished  by  the  inter- 
national institutions. 
— Depending  upon  the  success  of  this 
approach.   I   expect   that  we  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  chaimel  most 
of     our     development     assistance 
through  these  institutions. 
Reform  No.  4:  To  enable  us  to  provide 
effective  bilateral  development  assistance 
m  the  changed  conditions  of  the  Seven- 
ties, I  shall  transmit  legislation  to  create 
two  new  and  independent  institutions: 
— A   U.S.   International   Development 
Corporation,   to  bring   vitality   and 
innovation  to  our  bilateral  lending 
acUWties  and  etiable  us  to  deal  with 
lower  income  nations  on  a  business- 
like basis. 
— A  U.S.  International  Development 
Institute  to  bring  the  genius  of  U.S. 
science  and  technology  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  development,  to  help 
build   research  and    training  com- 
petence in  the  lower  income  coim- 
tiies   themselves,  and   to  offer  co- 
operation   in    international    efforts 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  pop- 
ulation and  employment. 
Their  creation  will  enable  us  to  phase 
out  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and   to  reduce  significantly 
the  number  of  overseas  U.S.  Government 
personnel  working  on  development  pro- 
grams. 

Reform  No.  5  To  add  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  international  aid  effort  In- 
suring a  more  permanent  and  enduring 
source  of  funds  for  the  low  income 
countries,  I  have  recently  proposed  that 
all  nations  enter  into  a  treaty  which 
would  permit  the  utilization  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  seabeds  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development. 

Reform  No.  6:  I  propose  that  we  re- 
direct our  other  policies  which  bear  on 
development  to  assure  that  they  rein- 
force the  new  approach  outlined  in  this 
message.  Our  goal  will  be  to  expand  and 
enhance   the  contribution   to   develop- 
ment of  trade  and  private  investment, 
and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  gov- 
e.-iiment  programs  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment process.  A  number  of  changes 
are  necessary : 
—I  propose  that  we  move  promptly  to- 
ward initiation  of  a  system  of  tariff 
preferences  for  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured products  of  the  lower  in- 
come countries  in  the  markets  of 
all  the  industrialized  countries. 
— 1   am  ordering  the  eliminallon  of 
those  tying  restrictions  on  procure- 
ment which  hinder  our  investment 
guarantee  program  in  its  support  of 
US.  private  Investment  in  the  lower 
Income  countries. 
— I  propose  that  all  donor  countrie.'i 
take  steps  to  end  the  require.-ncnt 
that  foreign  aid  be  used  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
nation  providing  the  aid.  Complete 
untying  of  aid  is  a  step  that  must  be 
taken  in  concert  with  other  nations: 
we  have  already  begun  discussions 
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with  them  toward  that  end    As  an    and  to  deter  aggression.  They  sometimes     a  part  of  the  whole,  and  each  muft^ 
TnlUal  su",  fhave  dTr^ted  that  our     require  our  financial  support  of  friendly     !^iai™d_in_oj_dejrjo  pu^iie  oitrj^aUonal 


own  aid  be  immediately  imtled  for 
procurement  in  the  lower  income 
countries  themselves. 

THE    rOUNDATlONS     OF    EEFOBM 

These  are  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
many  far-reaching  reforms  I  propose  to- 


countries  in  exceptional  situations 

Moreover,  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  formulated  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  I  set  forth  at  Guam  last  year.  That 
approach  calls  for  any  country  whose 
security  is   threatened   to  assume   the 


purpose  in  the  world  of  the  'Seventies. 


day.  TO  understand  the  need  for  them  --^  r^pS^rbS^for  pr^iSI^i  the 
now.  and  to  place  ttem  ").  P/f  If="«' ,''  Sian^^erTLled  for  its  cwn  defense, 
is  important  to  review  here  the  way  in     ^J^'^j^^j  „„  loeal  mitlaUve  encour- 


which  we  have  reexamined  our  policies  in 

light  of  today's  requirements. 
Two  steps  were  necessary  to  develop  a 

coherent  and  constructive  US.  assistance 

program  for  the  'Seventies: 
— As  a  foundation,  we  needed  a  foreign 
policy  tailored  to  the  1970's  to  pro- 
vide direction  for  our  various  pro- 
grams. For  that,  we  developed  and 
reported  to  -he  Congress  In  February 
the  New  Strategy  for  Peace. 
— Second,  to  assist  me  in  responding 
to  the  Congress  and  to  get  the  widest 
possible  range  of  advice  on  how 
foreign  as.slslance  could  be  geared  to 
that  strategy.  I  appointed  a  distin- 
guished group  of  private  US.  citizens 
to  make  a  completely  independent 
assessment  of  what   we  should  be 


It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  support  all 
component  elements — or  the  total  struc- 
ture will  be  unworkable. 

EmBCnVE    DEVELOPMENT    ASfitSTANCX THE 

CUANGEO    CONDITIONa 

The  conditions  that  surround  and  in- 
fluence development  assistance  to  lower 
income     countries     have    dramatically 

changed  since  the  present  programs  were 

ages  local  assumption  of  responsibility     established.  At   that   time   the  United 
and  thereby  serves  both  the  needs  of     states  directly  provided  the  major  por- 


other  countries  and  our  own  national 
Interest.  In  addition,  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
calls  for  our  providing  assistance  to  such 
countries  to  help  them  assume  these 
responsibilities  more  quickly  and  more 
effectively.  The  new  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  Program  will  be  de- 
voted largely  to  these  objectives.  I  stiall 
set  forth  tJie  details  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram when  I  transmit  the  necessary  im- 
plementing legislation  to  the  Congress 
next  year. 

The  humanitarian  concerns  of  the 
American  people  have  traditionally  led 
us  to  provide  assistance  to  foreign  coim- 
tries  for  relief  from  natural  disasters. 


tlon  of  the  world's  development  assist- 
ance. This  situation  led  to  a  large  and 
ambitious  U.S.  involvement  in  the  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  the  developing 
countries  and  required  extensive  over- 
seas missions  to  ad\ise  governments  and 
monitor  programs.  Since  then  the  In- 
ternational assistance  environment  has 
changed: 

First,  the  lower  income  countries  have 
made  impressive  progress,  as  highlighted 
by  the  Commission  on  International  De- 
velopment chaired  by  Lester  Pearson, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
They  have  been  helped  by  us  and  by 


SS'"rac°4r,JitrorfreiS     ^"^eipwlth  chUd  ca.  a.jd  matenial  ^^-,4^,^  rU^STwfeff^ri'. 

i^!„!^.".r;^wwpJhoSldS     «•««»■■*■  »°^,'°,'^'"'"''i° '5!  "«'^Si  Many  have  scored  agricultural  break- 

internauonal  refugees  and  migrants,  our  j^ougtij  which  have  dramaUcally  turn- 
humanitarian  assistance  programs.  Urn-  ^  ^^^  j^^^  ^j  famine  into  the  hope  of 
itprt  in  ti7*  hilt  suhstanMal  in  human  f^„esi  xhey  have  made  vast  gains  In 
oeneflts.  give  meaningful  expression  to  educating  their  children  and  Improving 
these  concerns.  tJjejr  standards  of  health.  The  magnl- 
Both  security  and  humanitarian  as-  j^^g  ^j  (j^^j^  achievement  is  indicated  by 


aid  programs  and  how  we  should  go 

about  It. 
The  Task  Force  on  International  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  Rudolph  Peter- 
son,  former  President  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  drew  upon  the  consider^'^le  ex- 


,  ,.    „' „  „„„L,„__  -.—J  cMiirhf         ooui  otuuiivj  €»i.M  *.«...»,«———  — -.       ruae  01  incir  acnieveiueni  la  uiujtttwru  u^ 
^l'PZ°Ji'l°^JZ"^^J^^Z^.f^nl    ^i^t^nce  serve  pur  basic^mUonal  goa  :     '^,  ,^,,  ^hat  the  lower  Income  countries 


views  from  Members  of  the  Congress  and  creation  of  a  peaceful  worid.  This 

from  every  quarter  of  VS.  .society.  In  ""=  crcauui.  u»  i- 
early  March  the  Task  Force  presented 
its  report  to  me,  and  shortly  thereafter 
I  released  it  to  the  public.  The  Task 
Force  imdertook  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  conditions  affecting  our 
foreign  assistance  program  and  proposed 
new  and  creative  approaches  for  the 
years  ahead.  Its  report  provides  the  basis 
for  the  proposals  which  I  am  making 
today. 

I  also  have  taken  into  account  the 
valuable  insights  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning development  problems  which 
were  contained  in  the  Rockefeller  Report 
on  our  Western  Hemisphere  policy.  Many 
of  the  ideas  and  measures  I  am  propos- 
ing in  this  message  in  fact  were  fore- 
shadowed by  a  number  of  policy  changes 
and  program  iimovations  which  I  insti- 
tuted in  our  assistance  programs  In 
Latin  America. 

THE   PtJmPOSES   or   rOREtCN   ASSOTAMCE 

There  are  three  Interrelated  purposes 
that  the  U.S.  should  pursue  through  our 


Interest  is  also  served  in  a  fundamental 
and  lasting  sense,  by  the  third  purpose 
of  our  foreign  assistance:  the  building 
of  self-reliant  and  productive  societies 
In  the  lower  mcome  countries.  Because 
these  coimtries  contain  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population,  the  direction  which 
the  development  of  their  societies  takes 
will  profoundly  affect  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

We  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  these 
countries  if  our  own  country  and  its 
values  are  to  remain  secure.  We  are.  of 
course,  wholly  responsible  for  solutions 
to  our  problems  at  home,  and  we  can 
contribute  only  partially  to  solutions 
abroad.  But  foreign  aid  must  be  seen  for 
what  it  is — not  a  burden,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  others  to  fulfill  their  as- 
pirations for  justice,  dignity,  and  a  better 
life.  No  more  abroad  than  at  home  can 
peace  be  achieved  and  maintained  with- 
out vigorous  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  less  fortimate. 

The  approaches  I  am  outlining  today 


foreign  assistance  program:    promoting     provide  a  coherent  structure  for  foreign 


our  national  security  by  supporting  the 
security  of  other  nations;  providing  hu- 
manitarian relief;  and  furthering  the 
long-run  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  income  coimtries. 

The  national  security  objectives  of  the 
VS.  cannot  be  pursued  solely  through 


assistance — with  a  logical  framework 
for  separate  but  interdependent  pro- 
grams. With  the  cooperation  of  Congress, 
we  must  seek  to  identity  as  clearly  as 
possible  which  of  our  purposes — security, 
humanltartanism.  or  long-term  develop- 


^  ment  of  the  lower  income  countries — to 

defense  oFour  territory.They  require  puraue    through    particular    n.S.    pro- 

a  successful  effort  by   other  countries  grams.  This  Is  necessary  to  enable  us 

around  the  worid.  including  a  number  to  determine  how  much  of  our  resources 

of  lower  income  countries,  to  mobilize  we  wish  to  put  into  each,  and  to  assess 

manpower    and    resources    to    defend  the  progress  of  each  program  toward 

themselves.  They  require,  in  some  cases,  achieving  its  objecUves.  ,^  ,  t 

^^^"^.^T'J.^Sl^f^  caiSorov^emph^Je.  S^p^^ig^r  if     the  Initiatives  of  the  lower  Income  coun 


taken  together  exceeded  the  economic 
growth  targets  of  the  First  United  Na- 
tions Development  Decade.  These 
achievements  have  brought  a  new  con- 
fidence and  self-reliance  to  people  in 
communities  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  experience  that  the  lower 
Income  coimtries  have  gained  in  mobi- 
lizing their  resources  and  setting  their 
own  development  priorities,  they  can 
now  stand  at  the  center  of  the  Interna- 
tional development  process — as  they 
should,  since  the  security  and  develop- 
ment which  is  sought  is  theirs.  They 
clearly  want  to  do  so.  Any  assistance 
effort  that  falls  to  recognize  these  reali- 
ties cannot  succeed. 

Second,  other  industrialized  nations 
can  now  afford  to  provide  major  assist- 
ance to  the  lower  income  countries,  and 
most  are  already  doing  so  In  steadily  ris- 
ing amoimts. 

While  the  United  States  remains  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  internation- 
al development,  the  other  Industrialized 
nations  combined  now  more  than  match 
our  efforts.  Cooperation  among  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  is  essential  to  suc- 
ces-sful  support  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
lower  Income  countries.  New  initiatives 
in  such  areas  as  trade  liberalization  and 
untying  of  aid  must  be  carried  out  to- 
gether by  all  such  countries. 

Third,  international  development  in- 
stitutions— the  Worid  Bank  group,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
other  regional  development  organiza- 
tions, the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  and  other  international  agen- 
cies— now  possess  a  capability  to  blend 
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tries  and  the  responses  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  They  have  made  effective 
use  of  the  resources  which  we  and  others 
have  provided.  A  truly  international 
donor  community  is  emerging,  with  ac- 
cepted rules  and  procedures  for  respond- 
ing to  the  initiatives  of  the  lower  income 
countries.  The  international  institutions 
are  now  in  a  position  to  accelerate  fur- 
ther a  truly  International  development 
effort. 

Fourf?!.  the  progress  made  by  lower 
Income  countries  has  brought  them  a 
new  capability  to  sell  abroad,  to  bor- 
row from  private  sources,  and  to  utilize 
private  investment  efficiently.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  fully  effective  development  effort 
should  encompass  much  more  than  gov- 
ernment assistance  programs  if  It  is  to 
make  its  full  potential  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping nations.  We  have  come  to  value 
the  constructive  role  that  the  private 
sector  can  play  in  channeling  productive 
investments  that  will  stimulate  growth. 
We  now  understand  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  enlightened  trade  policies  that 
take  account  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  in  providing  access 
for  their  exports  to  the  industrialized 
nations. 

tFFECnvm    DCVZLOPMENT    ASSISTANCE THX 

PKOGBAM    rOa    KXTOIM 

To  meet  these  changed  international 
conditions.  I  propose  a  program  for  re- 
form m  three  key  areas:  to  support  an 
expanded  role  for  the  international  as- 
sistance institutions:  to  reshape  our  bi- 
lateral programs;  and  to  harness  all 
assistance-related  policies  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  total  development 
effort. 

My  program  for  reform  Is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  International  de- 
velopment process,  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  tuiniling  that  com- 
mitment. We  want  to  help  other  coun- 
tries raise  their  standards  of  living.  We 
want  to  use  our  aid  where  it  can  make  a 
difference.  To  achieve  these  goals  we  will 
respond  positively  to  soimd  proposals 
which  effectively  support  the  programs 
of  the  lower  income  countries  to  develop 
their  material  and  human  resources  and 
institutions  to  enable  their  citizens  to 
share  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of  world- 
wide technological  and  economic  ad- 
vance. 

t.    CXPAMOINC  THE  BOLE  OF  INTTRV.tTlON AL 
l-NiTrrCTIONS 

International  institutions  can  and 
should  play  a  major  creative  role  both 
in  the  funding  of  development  assistance 
and  providing  a  policy  framework 
through  which  aid  is  provided. 

Such  a  multilateral  approach  will  en- 
gage the  entire  international  community 
in  the  development  effort,  assuring  that 
each  country  does  its  share  and  that  the 
efforts  of  each  become  part  of  a  system- 
atic and  effective  total  effort.  I  have  full 
confidence  that  these  international  insti- 
tutions have  the  capability  to  carry  out 
their  expanding  responsibilities. 
— I   propose   that    the   United   States 
channel  an  increasing  share  of  its 
development      assistance      through 
multilateral  Institutions  as  rapidly 
as  practicable. 


We  have  already  taken  the  first  steps 
in  this  direction.  The  Congress  is  cur- 
rently considering  my  propo-i^als  for  a  tl  8 
billion  multi-year  US.  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
a  tlOO  million  contribution  over  three 
years  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
These  two  requests  together  with  au- 
thorizations for  increases  in  our  sub- 
scriptions to  the  World  Bonlt  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  are  critical  to 
our  new  assistance  approach. 

Moreover.   I  am  pleased   to  note  the 
recent  statement   by   the  World   Bank 
that    there    is    widespread    agreement 
among  donor  countries  to  replenish  the 
funds  of  the  International  Development 
Association  at  an  annual  rate  of  tSOO 
mllUon  for  the  next  three  years,  begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1972.  I  shall  propose 
that  the  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  au- 
thorize  the   $320    million    annual   U.S. 
share  which  such  a  replenishment  would 
require. 
— In  order  to  promote  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  a  truly  international 
system  of  assistance,  I  propose  that 
our  remaining  bilateral  development 
assistance  be  coordinated  wherever 
feasible  with  the  bilateral  assistance 
of  other  donor  countries,   through 
consortia    and    consultative    groups 
imder  the  leadership  of  these  inter- 
uonal  institutions.  These  Institu- 
«  and  groups  like  the  CIAP  in 
L^  J  America  will  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  development  process  and 
work  out  programs  and  performance 
standards   with    the   lower   Income 
countries  themselves. 
Moving   in    this   direction    holds   the 
promise  of  building  better  relations  be- 
tween borrowing  and  lending  countries 
by  reducing  the  political  frictions  that 
arise  from  reliance  on  bilateral  contacts 
In  the  most  sensitive  affairs  of  nation- 
states.  It  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  world  development  effort  by  pro- 
viding for  a  pooling  of  resources,  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise  for  salving  develop- 
ment problems  which  no  single  country 
can  muster. 

3.  KESHAPTNC  OUM  Bn.ATntAl.  PHOOaAlia 

If  these  worldwide  initiatives  are  to  be 
fuUy  effective,  we  must  also  refashion 
and  revitalize  our  own  institutions  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  making  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  within  a  truly  inter- 
national development  .system.  This  will 
be  neither  an  easy  nor  quickly  accom- 
plished task:  It  calls  for  thorough  prep- 
euation.  and  an  orderly  transition.  It  Is 
essential  to  undertake  this  task  If  our 
programs  are  to  reflect  the  conditions  of 
the  Seventies. 

The  administration  of  bilateral  assist- 
ance programs  is  complex  and  demand- 
ing. New  institutions  are  needed  so  that 
we  can  directly  foci^  on  our  particiilar 
objectives  more  effectively. 

U.S.    XNTCXMATIONAI,    OEVKLOPUXNT     mSillU'ia 

— I  shall  propose  establishment  of  a 
VS.  International  Development  In- 
stitute, which  win  bring  US.  science 
and  technology  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  development. 
The  Institute  will  All  a  major  gap  in 
the  international  development  network. 
It  will  match  our  vast  talents  in  science 
and   technology   with   Institutions    and 


problems  abroad.  Research  has  created 
the  basis  for  the  Qreen  Revolution — the 
major  breakthrough  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction— but  continued  progress  in  the 
1970's  will  require  the  lower  income  coim- 
trles  to  deal  with  more,  and  more  com- 
plex, problems.  The  Institute  will  con- 
centrate on   selected  areas   and   focus 
US.    technology    on    critical    problems. 
This  requires  flexibility.  Imagination  and 
a  minimum  of  red  tape.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide this  Institute  with  the  operational 
flexibility  enjoyed  by  our  private  founda- 
tions, we  can  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  lower  income  countries  at  modest 
expense. 
An  Institute,  so  organized,  could 
— Concentrate     VS.     sclentlflc     and 
technological  talent  on  the  problems 
of  development. 
— Help  to  develop  research  competence 
in  the  lower  income  countries  them- 
selves. 
— Help   develop   Institutional   compe- 
tence of  governments  to  plan  and 
manage     their     own     development 
programs. 
— Support    expanded    research    pro- 
grams in  population. 
— Help  finance  the  programs  of  U.S.- 
sponsored    schools,    hospitals    and 
other  Institutions  abroad. 
— Carry  out  a  cooperative  program  of 
technical  exchange  and  reimbursa- 
ble technical  services  with  those  de- 
veloping countries  that  do  not  re- 
quire financial  assistance. 
— Cooperate  In  social  development  and 

training  programs. 
— Administer  our  technical  assistance 

programs. 
— Permit  greater  reliance  on  private 

organizations  and  researchers. 
Given  the  long-term  nature  of  the  re- 
search operation  and  the  need  to  attract 
top  people  on  a  career  basis,  the  Institute 
shoiild  be  established  as  a  permanent 
Federal  agency.  To  provide  the  necessary 
fliutncial  continuity.  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress provide  it  with  a  multi-year  appro- 
priation authorization. 

U.S    INTXaKATIONAI.  DEVELOriCCNT  COBPOSATIOM 

— I  shall  propose  establishment  of  a 
US.      International      Development 
Corporation  to  administer  our  bi- 
lateral lending  program.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  with  the  developing 
nations  on  a  mature  and  business- 
like basis. 
This  Development  Corporation  will  ex- 
amine projects  and  programs  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness  in  contributing  to  the 
international    development    process.    It 
will  rely  strongly  on  the  inteniational  in- 
stitutions to  provide  the  framework  in 
which  to  consider  individual  loans  and 
will  participate  in  the  growing  number 
of  international  consortia  and  consulta- 
tive groups  which  channel  assistance  to 
individual    lower   Income    coimtries.    It 
should  have  financial  stability  through  a 
multi-year  appropriation  authorization 
and  authority  to  provide  loans  with  dif- 
fering maturities  and  differing  interest 
rates,  tailored  to  the  requirements  of  In- 
dividual    borrowers.     The    Corporation 
would  also  have  limited  authority  to  pro- 
vide grant  financed  technical  assistance 
for  project's  closely  related  to  its  lend- 
ing operations. 
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Both  the  Institute  and  the  CorporaUon 
will  be  subject  to  normal  executive  and 
legislative  review,  relating  their  per- 
formance directly  to  their  objectives. 

Both  these  new  institutions  involve  a 
fundamenWl  change  from  our  existing 
programs.  As  I  have  emphasized,  the  de- 
tailed plans  and  the  complete  transition 
will  take  time.  In  the  interim,  I  am  di- 
recting the  administrators  of  our  present 
development  programs  to  take  steps  to 
conform  these  programs,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  new  concepts  and  approaches 
I  have  outlined.  For  example,  our  pro- 
gram planning  for  consortia  will  be  based 
more  on  analysis  and  general  guidance 
developed  In  country  studies  prepared  by 
the  World  Bank  and  other  international 
Institutions.  Greater  utilization  of  inter- 
national institutions  will  permit  us  to 
reduce  the  number  of  government  per- 
sonnel attached  to  our  assistance  pro- 
grams particularly  overseas  and  make 
major  changes  in  our  present  method  of 
operation. 

OVEBSEAS    PSIVATE   INVESTMENT   C0BPO8ATI0N 

—I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  my 
nominations  for  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  which  I  pro- 
posed a  year  ago  to  promote  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  development 
and  which  the  Congress  approved. 
I  expect  this  instituUon  to  be  an  im- 
portant component  of  our  new  bilateral 
assistance  program.  The  most  important 

(efforts  of  this  new  agenc>'  will  be  opera- 
tion of  the  investment  insurance  and 
guaranty  program  and  a  strengthened 
£  program  for  assisting  U.S.  firms  to 
^  undertake  constructive  investment  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

INTEB-AMEBICAN   SOCIAL   DEVEIXIPMKNT 

iMsrrruTE 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  submitted  to  the 

senate    m.y    nominations    for    the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Inter-American  Social  Devel- 
opment Institute,  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969. 
This  Institute  will  provide  grant  sup- 
port for  Innovative  social  development 
programs  In  Latin  America  undertaken 
primarily  by  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations, and  will  be  aimed  at  bringing 
the  dynamism  of  U.S.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican private  grouijs  to  bear  on  develop- 
ment problems  and  at  broadening  the 
participation  of  individuals  in  the  devel- 
opment process. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  approach  to 
our  bilateral  programs  will  be  effective- 
ness: We  will  ask  whether  a  program  or 
individual  loan  will  work  before  we  de- 
cide to  pursue  It — and  we  will  expect  the 
International  Institutions  through  which 
we  channel  funds  to  do  so  as  well.  We  will 
concentrate  our  activities  in  sectors  in 
which  we  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution and  in  areas  where  long-term 
development  is  of  special  Interest  to  the 
United  States. 

This  Administration  has  been  under- 
taking for  some  time  a  fuU  review  of  all 
of  our  foreign  economic  policies.  Those 
policies,  including  our  new  foreign  aid 
policy  and  programs,  must  be  closely  re- 
lated and  mutually  supporting.  There- 


fore. I  intend  shortly  to  establish  a  new 
mechanism  which  will  plan  and  coordi- 
nate all  of  our  foreign  economic  policies. 
including  our  various  foreign  assistance 
programs,  to  assure  that  they  are  all 
effectively  related. 

3.      PEOKOTIMO      ETTtCrm     DEVILOPKEKT 
THBODGH  IMPBOVBB  ECONOMIC  POUCUS 

In  addition  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  international  institutions  and  a 
new  shape  to  our  bilaUral  programs.  I 
propose  initiatives  that  wiU  enhance  the 
public  and  private  sector  contribution 
to  the  development  process. 
—To  open  further  the  benefits  of  trade 
to  the  lower  income  countries.  I  have 
proposed     that     the    international 
community  initiate  a  system  of  tariff 
preferences  for  the  exporU  of  man- 
ufactured    and     selected     primary 
products  of  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries in  the  markets  of  all  of  the 
industrialized  countries. 
The  lower  income  countries  must  ex- 
pand their  exports  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  imports  needed  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment efforts,  and   to  lessen  their 
need  for  concessional  foreign  assistance. 
Market  growth  lor  most  ol  the  primary 
commodities    which    have    traditionally 
been  their  major  sources  of  export  earn- 
ings is  insufficient   to  enable   them   to 
meet  these  needs.  I  will  submit  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  recommending  that 
we  eliminate  duUes  on   a  wide   range 
of    manufactured    products    purchased 
from  the  lower  income  countries.  We  will 
move  ahead  with  this  approach  as  soon 
as  we  achieve  agreement  with  the  other 
industrialized  countries  to  join  us  with 
comparable  efforts. 
I  propose  steps  to  expand  the  con- 
structive role  of  private  investment 
in  the  development  process. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  tying 
restrictions  on  procurement  which  hinder 
our  investment  guarantee  program.  I  am 
now  directing  that  coverage  under  the 
extended  risk  guarantee  program  be  ex- 
tended to  funds  used  in  purchasing  goods 
and  services  abroad.  This  will  enhance 
our  support  of  U.S.  private  investment 
in  the  lower  income  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, we  support  early  inauguration  of 
an  International  Investment  Insurance 
Agency,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Bank,     to     provide     multilateral— and 
thereby      more      effective — guarantees 
against  expropriations  and  other  political 
risks  for  foreign  investments.  We  also 
support  an  increase  in  the  scope  of  op- 
erations and  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  to  further 
promote  the  role  of  the  private  sector — 
particularly    within    the   lower   income 
coimtries   themselves — in    the   interna- 
tional development  process. 

I  propose  that  all  donor  countries 

end  the  requirement  that  foreign  aid 
be  used  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  nation  provid- 
ing the  aid. 
Because   recipients   are    not   free    to 
choose  among  competing  nations,  the 
value  of  the  aid  they  receive  is  reduced 
slgnlflcantly.  These  strings  to  our  aid 
lower  its  purchasing  power,  and  weaken 
our  own  objectives  of  promoting  devel- 
opment. Aid  with  such  strings  can  create 
needless  political  friction. 


Complete  tmtying  of  aid  is  a  step  that 
must  be  taken  in  concert  with  other  na- 
tions and  we  have  begun  talks  to  that 
end  with  the  other  members  of  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and   Development.    In    the    expectation 
that  negotiations  will  soon  be  completed 
successfully.  I  have  decided  to  permit 
procurement  now  in  the  lower  income 
coimtries  under  the  U.S.  bilateral  lend- 
ing program — an  expansion  of  the  initial 
step  I  took   with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  In  addition  to  Improxlng  the 
quality  of  our  assistance,  this  should  ex- 
pand  trade   among   the   lower   income 
countries,  an  important  objective  in  its 
own  right. 
— I   propose   that  the  United  States 
place  strong  emphasis  on  what  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  called  "the  spe- 
cial problem  of  population." 
The  Initiative  In  this  area  rests  with 
each  individual  country,  and  ultimately 
with  each  family.  But  the  time  has  come 
for  the  international  community  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  world  population  prob- 
lem with  a  sense  of  urgency  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
new  United  Nations  Piind  for  Popula- 
tion Activities  and  propose  that  It  under- 
take a  study  of  world  needs  and  possible 
steps  to  deal  with  them.  In  order  to  co- 
operate fully  in  support  of  this  inter- 
national effort,  the  proposed  U.8.  Inter- 
national  Development  Institute  should 
focus  the  energy  and  expertise  of  this 
country  on  new  and  more  effective  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pop- 
ulation. 
—I  also  beUeve  that  the  United  States 
should  work  with  others  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  debt  service  prob- 
lem. 
The  successful  growth  of  the  past  haa 
been  financed  In  part  through  external 
borrowings,  from  private  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment sources  which  the  Iwrrowers  are 
obligated  to  repay  Furthermore,  a  por- 
tion of  their  borrowed  resources  have 
gone  to  build  roads,  schools  and  hospitals 
which  are  essential  requirements  of  a  de- 
veloping Nation  but  which  do  not  directly 
generate  foreign  exchange.  The  debt  in- 
curred has  heavily  mortgaged  the  future 
export  earnings  of  a  number  of  lower 
income  countries,  restricting  their  ability 
to  pay  for  further  development. 

This  problem  calls  for  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries, cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  lend- 
ers, and  leadership  by  the  international 
institutions  which  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  analyzing  debt  problems  and 
working  closely  with  the  creditors  In  ar- 
ranging and  carrying  through  measures 
to  meet  them.  The  United  SUtes  will 
play  Its  role  In  such  a  cooperative  effort. 

THE  FtrNMNO  OP  DEVELOPMENT  AaSISTAWCE 

International  development  is  a  long- 
term  process.  Our  Institutions — like  the 
multilateral  lending  Institutions — should 
have  an  assured  source  of  long-term 
funding.  Foreign  assistance  Involves  the 
acti\1tles  of  many  nations  and  the  sus- 
tained support  of  many  programs.  Sud- 
den and  drastic  disruptions  In  the  flow 
of  aid  are  harmful  both  to  our  long-term 
development  goals  and  to  the  effective 
administration  of  our  programs. 
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In  the  past  this  country  has  shown  its 
willingness  and  determination  to  provide 
its  share.  I  conflrm  that  determination 
and  ask  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  assume  thoee  responsibilities 
which  Bow  from  our  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  development  process, 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  that  the  downward 
trend  of  VS.  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment process  should  be  reversed.  I  also 
agree  with  the  Peterson  Report  that  the 
level  of  foreign  assistance  'is  only  one 
side  of  the  coin.  The  other  side  is  a  con- 
vincing determination  that  these  re- 
sources can  and  will  be  used  effectively ." 

A  determination  of  tlie  appropriate 
level  of  VS.  assistance  in  any  one  year 
will  depend  on  a  continuing  assessment 
of  the  needs  and  performance  of  Individ- 
ual developing  countries,  as  well  as  our 
own  funding  ability.  It  must  also  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  further  definition  of  the 
proposals  which  I  am  outlining  in  tills 
message,  the  responses  of  other  donors 
and  the  performance  of  the  international 
institutions. 

As  a  long-run  contribution  to  the 
ftmding  of  development,  the  VS.  will 
seek  the  utilisation  of  revenues  derived 
from  the  economic  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed for  development  assistance  to  lower 
income  countries.  I  have  recently  pro- 
posed that  all  nations  enter  into  a  treaty 
to  establish  an  international  regime  for 
the  exploitation  of  these  vast  resources, 
and  that  royalties  derived  therefrom  be 
utilized  principally  for  providing  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  developing  countries 
participating  in  the  treaty. 

•  ■  •  •  ■ 

Foreign  assistance  has  not  been  the 
specific  mterest  of  one  party  or  the  par- 
ticular concern  of  a  single  Administra- 
tion. Each  President,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  has  recognized  the  great 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  partici- 
pating with  other  nations  to  build  a  bet- 
ter world  from  which  we  all  can  benefit. 
Members  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
Congress  and  individuals  throughout  the 
nation  have  provided  their  support. 

The  VS.  role  in  mtematlonal  develop- 
ment assistance  reflects  the  vision  we 
have  of  ourselves  as  a  society  and  our 
hope  for  a  peaceful  world.  Our  interest 
in  long-term  development  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  its  contribution  to  our 
own  security.  Economic  development  will 
not  by  itself  guarantee  the  political  sta- 
bility which  all  countries  seelc,  certainly 
not  in  the  short  run.  but  political  stability 
is  unlikely  to  occur  without  sound  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  reforms  that  I  propose  today 
would  turn  our  assistance  programs  into 
a  far  more  successful  investment  in  the 
future  of  mankind — an  Investment  made 
with  the  combmation  of  realism  and 
idealism  that  marks  the  character  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  enable  us  to  en- 
ter the  Seventies  with  programs  that  can 
cope  with  the  realities  of  the  present  and 
are  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  tomorrow,  I  ask  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  join  me  In 
making  this  Investment. 

RlCHAHO    NOCOH. 

Thb  Whiti  Bousi,  September  15, 1970. 


RE3»ORT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC-PACIFIC 
INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  STUDY 
COMMISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr,  Allen  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Interoce- 
anic  Canal  Study  Commission  covering 
its  activities  through  J\me  30,  1970, 

The  Commission  is  now  developing  Its 
final  report  for  submission  on  or  before 
December  1.  1970.  and  only  a  brief  letter 
report  is  forwarded  at  this  time  in  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-609.  as  amended. 

RjCHARD  Nixon. 
The  WHms  Hodsk,  September  IS.  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting simdry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXEC- 
UTIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr,  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  and  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
PROPoato  Amxkdment  to  the  BoDcrr,  1971. 

rO»     DCPARTMCHT     OF     TRA-NSPOST  AXIOM      (S, 

Doc  No.  91-1041 

A  communication  from  the  Preflldent  of 
tile  I7nlted  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
in  the  amount  of  »35,0OO,0O0  iwltb  an 
occampanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  tie  printed. 

RZPOaT  ON    FISCAL  TCAR    1971    Ottlat 
LIMTTATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Ofllce  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  fiscal  year  1971  outlay 
ItmlUtlon.  as  of  July  31.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Statistical  Supplxmxmt,  SrocKnLX 
RzpoaT 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
statistical  supplement.  Stockpile  Report,  for 
the  period  ended  June  3D.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Amzndment    or    Act    Cizathvc    the    Saint 

LAwazNcE  Scawat  Development  Cobpoba- 

TION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Act  creating  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
to  terminate  the  accrual  and  payment  of  In- 
terest on  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Notice  op  Continuation  or  ScoRECATtoN  or 
PvsLic  Lands  Classified  roa  TaANsrsa  Otrr 

or    PEOEaAL    OWNEBSHIP 

A  letter  from  the  State  Director.  Nevada. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  Notice  of  Continuation  of  Segregation 
of  Public  Lands  Classified  for  Transfer  Out 
of  Federal  Ownership,  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  September  10.  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AITalrs. 

PSOP05iEO    IMMECIATE    REITREMENT    OF 

Certain  Federal  Employee.s 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.8.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  Immediate  retirement  of  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  iwlth  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
ClvU  Service 

PaoTECTlON  or  PEasoNS  AND  Property  Aboard 
UNrrED  States  Aik  CABitiEa  AiacRArr 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  aboard  United  States  air 
carrier  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  communication  at 
the  desk  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation on  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property  aboard  US,  air  carrier  air- 
craft be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Finance  and  Commerce. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cbamston),  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PETITION 


A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen  ) ; 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Couacll 
of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  legislation  designed  to 
prevent  hijacking  of  planes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce- 


EXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nomination^  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan,  John  Rich- 
ardson, Jr.,  of  Virginia,  AugusUn  S.  Hart, 
Jr.  of  nunolB,  George  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Mas- 
sadiusetts,  and  Charles  A,  Meyer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
DirectoiB  of  the  Inter-American  Social  De- 
velopment Institute; 

William  B,  Buffum,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  tie  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon; 

John  N.  Irwin  II.  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State; 

Charles  W,  Yost,  of  New  York,  Christopher 
H.  PbUllps,  of  New  York,  Jacob  K.  jAvrra, 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
CLAiaoaNE  Pell.  U3.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Glenn  A,  Olds,  of  New 
York,  to  be  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  3Stb  seeslon  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
and 

Seymour  M.  Finger,  of  New  York,  Helen 
O,  Edmonds,  of  North  Caiolma,  Richard  H. 
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Olmer.  of  Virginia,  and  Aloyslus  A.  Blazewskl. 
of  Illinois,  to  be  alternate  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations. 


X 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  tlie  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey; 

S.  4345.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  amounu  of 
retirement  mcome  for  which  a  tax  credit  Is 
allowable  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  In  order  to  provide  beneflta  there- 
under comparable  with  tax  benefits  accorded 
social  security  recipients;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  bill  appear 
below  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  4346.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Ernest  Cornell:  and 

S.  4347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  Garry 
King:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4345— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  Blli 
UPDATING  THE  RETIREMENT  IN- 
COME CREDIT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  update  the  retirement 
income  credit  for  Government  annui- 
tants. 

Today,  there  are  many  retired  teach- 
ers, policemen,  firemen.  Federal  annui- 
tants, and  others  who  have  little  or  no 
social  security  benefits,  but  receive  re- 
tirement Income  from  public  or  private 
pension  plans.  These  individuals  depend 
upon  the  retirement  incomec  redit  for 
comparable  tax  treatment  as  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Social  security  benefits  are.  of  course, 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  Gov- 
ernment annuitants  receive  substantially 
equivalent  tax  treatment  by  being  able 
to  claim  a  15-percent  credit  on  their 
taxable  retirement  income — pensions, 
annuities,  rents.  Interest,  and  dividends. 

Under  present  law,  the  credit  is  15  per- 
cent of  the  following : 

First.  An  Individuars  retirement  in- 
come or  $1,524 — $2,286  for  a  married 
couple — whichever  Is  lower. 

Second.  Minus — 

Social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  and 

Certain  amounts  of  earned  income,  de- 
pending upon  the  retiree's  age  and  the 
extent  of  his  earnings. 

However,  the  maximum  amount  for 
computing  the  credit  has  not  been  up- 
dated since  1962, 

During  this  period  there  have  been 
three  badly  needed  social  security  in- 
creases enacted  Into  law.  With  the  15- 
percent  raise  passed  last  December,  the 
maximum  annual  social  security  benefits 
are  now  $2,278  for  a  single  person  and 
$3,417  for  a  married  couple. 

Yet,  the  retirement  income  credit  has 
not  been  revised  for  8  long  years,  al- 
though many  elderly  taxpayers  are  In 
great  need  of  tax  relief. 

As  a  result,  the  credit  no  longer  pro- 
vides equivalent  tax  relief  for  Govern- 
ment pensioners  or  retirees  forced  to 
live  primarily  on  Investment  Income. 


Equity  in  our  tax  system  presents  a 
very  compelling  reason  to  place  these 
taxpayers  on  a  par  with  recipients  of 
social  security  benefits. 

My  bill— which  Is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees — 
would  help  to  correct  this  long-standing 
inequity  in  our  tax  structiire. 

First,  the  bill  would  raise  the  present 
maximum  amount  for  computing  the 
credit  from  $1,524  to  $2,278,  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  payable  to  an  Individual 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  In  enact- 
ing the  retirement  income  credit  in  1954, 
it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  "to  con- 
form the  tax  treatment  of  all  Individuals 
to  those  who  now  receive  tax  exempt 
social  security  benefits."  This  clear  ex- 
pr^slon  of  congressional  Intent  should,  I 
believe,  be  Implemented. 

Second,  the  maximum  amount  for 
computing  the  credit  would  be  adjusted 
automatically  with  increases  in  social 
security  benefits.  This  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent long  delays  In  keeping  the  credit 
current  for  persons  living  on  limited, 
fixed  Incomes. 

Under  existing  law,  the  maximum  In- 
come credit  is  $229— $1,524  multiplied  by 
15  percent.  My  bill  would  raise  this  max- 
imum credit  to  $342 — $2,278  multiplied 
by  15  percent — an  additional  tax  savings 
of  $113  for  the  overburdened  elderly  tax- 
payer. 

For  a  married  couple,  my  bill  would 
raise  the  maximum  credit  from  $343 — 
$2,286  :<  15  percent  to  $513— $3,417  X  15 
percent— $170  more  than  is  allowed  now. 

In  1967  about  one  out  of  every  four 
returns  filed  by  elderly  taxpayers — 
1.617.000  returns — claimed  the  retire- 
ment Income  credit.  This  resulted  in  a 
tax  savings  of  nearly  $171  million  for 
older  Americans. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  it  Is 
estimated  that  about  64,000  rettims  filed 
by  senior  citizens  took  the  retirement 
income  credit — resulting  In  about  $7 
million  in  tax  relief. 

But,  these  individuals — desperately  in 
need  of  tax  relief  in  many  instances — are 
losing  precious  tax  dollars  because  the 
credit  has  not  been  updated. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  help  to 
restore  fairness  in  our  tax  law  and  to 
place  Government  armultants  on  a  sub- 
stantially equivalent  basis  with  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits. 

But,  there  is  also  an  adminlfitmtlTe 
matter  that  merits  Immediate  attention. 
This  deals  with  the  intricacies  In  com- 
puting   the    retirement    Income    credit, 


The  retirement  Income  credit  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  undoubtedly  a 
complicated  provision.  But,  a  number  of 
st«ps  could  be  taken  to  simplify  schedule 
R  and  to  avoid  imnecessary  form  trans- 
fers which  completely  bewilder  many 
unsuspecting  elderly  taxpayers  and  con- 
fuse them  beyond  recognition. 

At  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging's 
hearing  on  "Income  Tax  Overpayment  by 
the  Elderly,'  several  concrete  recom- 
mendations were  offered  by  tax  experts 
to  simpUfy  the  computation  of  the  credit. 
Recently  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  called  a  meeting  with  some 
of  these  witnesses  to  discuss  these  meas- 
ures and  other  proposals  for  providing 
additional  lax  assistance  for  older 
Americans.  This  conference  was  a  con- 
structive step  forward  in  seeking  solu- 
tions for  greater  simplicity  in  preparing 
tax  returns.  And.  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  meeting  will  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  make  tax  prepara- 
tion easier  for  older  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  add  that 
the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Aging,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  plans  to  issue  a  report 
in  the  near  future  to  recommend  several 
proposals  to  simplify  the  gobbledygook 
presently  required. 

Because  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  problems  affecting  the 
elderly,  the  scope  of  the  report  will  nec- 
essarily be  confined  to  the  aged.  This 
report,  however,  will  be  of  importance  to 
all  age  groups,  since  tax  issues  usually 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  yoimg  as 
well  as  the  old. 

With  tills  two  prong  approach  in  my 
bill  and  the  recommendations  from  the 
Committee  on  Aging's  hearing,  we  can 
achieve  two  crucial  objectU'es: 

First,  our  tax  system  can  be  made  more 
equitable  for  elderly  retirees. 

Second,  we  can  make  tax  preparation 
more  readily  understandable  and  work- 
able for  the  aged  and  other  age  groups. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Cranston)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  prmted  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  <S,  4345)  to  adjust  the 
amounts  of  retirement  mcome  for  which 
a  tax  credit  is  allowable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order  to 
provide  lienefltE  thereunder  comparable 
with  tax  benefits  accorded  social  se- 
curity recipients,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 


which  requires  an  entire  separate  sdied-    Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
ule  with  accompanying  Instructions  on  .... 

the  back  page  to  complete. 

It  is  estimated  that  perhcps  one-third 
of  those  eligible  for  the  credit  may  not 
be  claiming  it  because  of  its  complexity 
and  numerous  form  transfers. 

Moreover,  a  recent  study  of  Federal 
retirees  revealed  that  75  percent  re- 
ported their  aimuiUes  inaccurately.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  most  of  them  were 
not  attempting  to  cheat  the  Govern- 
ment, since  two-thirds  of  those  reporting 
Inaccurately  paid  too  much  in  taxes. 


be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4345 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  o/ 
Kepretentativei  0/  the  United  Stata  0/ 
America  in  Conjress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda  of 
1954  (relating  to  retirement  income  credit) 
la  amended — 

(1)  by  itrlklng  out  ■'»l,5a4"  m  subsection 
(d)  and  Ixuertmg  In  lieu  tbenat  "$3,378"; 

(3)  by  etrlklng  out  "aiJUB"  In  subsecUon 
(1)  (3)  <B)  and  liuertlng  m  lieu  thereof 
"»S,4I7";  and 

(3)  by  rededgnatlng  subaactlon  <])  i*  (k), 
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ftnd  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  th»  fol- 
lowing new   lubaecUon: 

"(J>  Annual  AdjustznentA  ot  Umltfttlonfi. — 

"(1)  Certification  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— Before  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  i  beginning  with 
1971).  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  the  largest  old-Bge  insurance 
benefit  that  could  be  payable  for  any  month 
during  such  year  under  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  any  Individual  who.  in  such 
year,  attained  age  60  and  first  became  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
luch  title. 

"(3)  Suhatltutton  of  UmlUllons.— fcr  tax- 
able years  beginning  within  the  calendar 
year  1971  and  each  calendar  year  there- 
after— 

"(A)  subsection  (d)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting,  for  the  •3:378  amount  contained 
therein,  the  amount  certified  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  subsection  (1)  (2)  (B)  shsU  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting,  for  the  •3.417  amount 
contained  therein,  one  and  one>h*lf  times 
the  amount  certified  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
such  calendar  year." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
<a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31. 1970. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SCMATX    BSSOLtmoN    «S5 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwkikcr).  the 
Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Skith)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 455,  desig:natlng  January  22  as 
Ukranlan  Independence  Day. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

5.    IBll 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  tMr.  Anderson^  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovcrn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1813.  to 
amend  title  xviii  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  5o  as  to  include  chiropractor's  serv- 
ices among  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
insurance  program  established  by  part 
B  of  such  title. 

8.    3850 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusxa),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Proxmxrz  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3650,  to  amend 
section  837  of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  laws  concerning 
illegal  lise.  transportation,  or  possession 
of  explosives  and  the  penalties  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    4344 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
California  tMr.  Cranston*,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  tMr.  Spong  •  wa5  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4344.  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  24.  1966,  relating  to  the  care 
of  animals  used  for  purposes  of  research. 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for 
sale  as  pets. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1 970— AMENDMENT 

ABCnntlCXNT   NO.    903 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  17550)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  bene- 
fits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  empiiasls 
upon  improvements  in  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AMCmikCEMT    NO.    904 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  prc^Tosed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  17550.  supra,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  461— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZINO  THE  PRINTING  OP  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OF  PART  24  OP 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "RIOTS. 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion fS.  Res.  461)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  part  24  of  its  hearings  entitled  "Riots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders,"  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OP  SENATORS 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO 

AMERICA? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  editorial.  Mr.  John  S.  Knight, 
editorial  chairmEUi  of  the  Knight  News- 
papers and  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
distinguished  editors,  raised  some 
sobering  questions  about  the  apparent 
course  of  our  Republic. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial, published  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Sunday.  September  13,  1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enemies  Within   Thrkatxh  Oub 
CHCaUHED   TBADtnONS 

(By  JotmS.  Knight) 

What  has  happened  to  America? 

Why.  tn  our  madness,  do  we  turn  to  riots 
and  destruction,  to  contempt  for  revered 
instltutlotiB  which  made  the  American 
dream  possible,  to  nostrums  instead  of 
cures  for  our  economic  ill*,  to  sleasy,  cheap 
political  devices  rather  than  exercising  at 
least  a  modicum  of  statesmanAhlp? 

Are  we  indeed  a  part  of  the  world  revo- 
lution which  seek:s  only  to  destroy  while 
parading  under  the  banners  of  democracy. 
Marxist  style? 

Why  are  Americans,  who  enjoy  greater 
freedoms  under  our  Constitution  than  are 
permitted  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  be- 
rating "the  system"  which  makes  these  pre- 
cious ilbertlM  possible? 

How  long  must  we  permit  a  small  band 
of  revolutionaries  to  disrupt  our  colleges 
and  universities,  to  bomb  government  re- 
search centers,  kill  Innocent  people  and 
ruin  the  careen  of  devoted  sclentuts? 


What  kind  of  a  country  do  we  live  iu 
where  the  OouOng  of  law  has  became  a  na- 
tional pastime,  where  a  law  officer  auio- 
matically  becomes  a  "pig."  an  object  of  de- 
rision and  attack  by  an  untutored,  undis- 
ciplined  and   unprincipled  rabble? 

Where,  Indeed,  are  our  leaders,  tiie  par- 
ents of  our  youth,  the  educators  and  the 
great  body  of  law-abtdlng,  responsible  citi- 
zens? 

Are  the  leaders  too  polltlCBliy  oriented, 
too  concerned  with  their  pergonal  ambi- 
tions to  stand  up  and  be  counted? 

Have  the  educators  become  so  supine,  so 
dependent  upon  government  grants  or  so 
cowardly  that  they  stand  meekly  by  while 
their  Institutions  of  learning  are  defiled  and 
brought  to  heel  by  roving  bands  of  pro- 
feasional  anarchists? 

Must  we  yield  to  the  sophUtry  that  the 
right  of  dissent— as  sUt«d  so  forthrlgbtly  In 
Article  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights— can  be  taken 
as  license  by  those  wiUful  violators  of  the 
law  who  cannot  distinguish  between  dissent 
and  disobedience? 

Ironically,  the  destroyers  who  abuse  our 
constitutional  liberties  would  find  them- 
selves prisoners  of  the  Marxist  police  state 
of  the  authoritarian  world  to  which  they 
give  such  frenetic  devotion. 

The  greatest  of  all  government  docu- 
ments— the  United  States  Constitution — 
provides  ample  safeguards  against  tyranny 
and  Injustice. 

Tet  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  has  drafted  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  that  would 
concentrate  all  authority  In  the  national 
government,  strengthen  the  presidency. 
weaken  the  national  Judiciary  and  create 
new  branches  of  government  to  oversee  plan- 
ning, elections,  and  economic  regulations. 

Dr.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell.  78-year-old  former 
member  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "brain 
trust"  and  author  of  the  document,  observes 
that  cherished  traditions  and  institutions 
which  no  longer  serve  the  needs  of  modem 
society  must  be  pulled  down  as  "impedi- 
ments to  progress." 

AJong  with  the  Black  Panthers,  who  have 
also  put  together  a  new  constitution.  Dr 
Tugwelt  typifies  the  fuzzy  and  radical  left 
who  would  tear  apart  our  system  of  govern- 
ment while  offering  the  absolute  authority  of 
Btattsm  in  Its  place. 

These  are  the  true  revolutionaries — along 
with  socialists  in  the  teaching  profession — 
who  are  more  to  be  feared  than  college  youth 
expressing  their  frustrations  on  the  campus. 

Yes.  our  young  people  are  being  taught 
that  thpre  Is  something  Inherently  evi!  ob'^ut 
the  capitalistic  system,  that  its  rewards  for 
the  Industrious  and  thrifty  sei^ments  of  our 
society  are  unfair,  that  a  '"people's  caottal- 
ism"  would  somehow  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

Whv  Is  it.  Americans,  that  we  of  the 
world's  most  affluent  society  now  wish  to 
embrace  the  fatuous  economic  doctrines 
which  have  failed  so  miserably  wherever 
they  have  been  tried? 

Are  we  like  the  lemmings  who  mlorate  at 
Intervals   to   their   own    destruction? 

Where  were  our  statesmen  when  Congress 
fueled  the  flres  of  inflation  by  passing  a 
"tax  reform  measure"  which  insured  a  huge 
deficit? 

Can  you  tell  us  please,  why  such  respon- 
sible black  leaders  as  Whitney  Toung  and 
Roy  Wilklns  constantly  criticize  the  total 
community  for  the  excesses  of  younp  blacks 
while  making  no  substantial  contribution 
of  their  own  in  the  direction  of  restraint? 

Does  It  bug  yoti  that  elementary  school 
teachers  once  dedicated  to  character  build- 
ing are  now  setting  a  sorry  example  tor  our 
youth  with  their  union -directed  strikes  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  school  year? 

Or  that  tabor's  power  monopoly  Is  able 
to  cripple  the  economy  by  making  a  feror 
o(  collective  bargaining? 
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Can  those  dlstortloru  of  an  orderly  ao- 
clety  be  attributed  aolely  to  the  war  In  In- 
aocblna?  Or  la  the  current  unrest  aympto* 
matlc  ol  a  world  society  in  revolution? 

Whatever  the  cause,  this  la  a  time  for  the 
rededlcatlon  o(  all  Americana  to  the  propoal* 
tlon.  aa  stated  in  the  PreaLmble  of  the  Con- 
Btttuclon,  that  thla  nation  waa  conceived 
to  "form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquUlty.  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blesalngs  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

These  were  the  wise  and  profound  thoughts 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 

That  we  have  strayed  so  far  from  the 
jWths  of  righteousness  Is  a  serious  Indict- 
ment of  the  weaknesses  of  man  who  In  the 
almost  aOO  years  of  our  Republic  now  finds 
himself  for  the  first  time  seemingly  Incapa- 
ble of  constructive  self-government. 

For  our  enemies  within  would  destroy  the 
union,  make  a  mockery  of  Justice.  Insure 
domestic  anarchy,  gut  the  national  defense, 
disregard  the  general  welfare  and  repress 
the  blessings  of  Uberty. 

This  la  what  la  happening  to  America, 
known  In  happier  days  aa  the  land  of  the 
tree  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
TYDINQS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Tvomosi  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing advocates  for  major  reform  In  social 
security  and  medicare  during  his  6  years 
in  the  Senate. 
Recently  he  Joined  me  in  proposing 
s:      comprehensive   improvements   in    these 
=>       essenUal.  but  still  imperfect,  programs. 
**  His  outstanding  leadership  and  support 

are  needed  because  the  elderly  are  ex- 
periencing a  retirement  income  crisis 
which  is  worsening,  rather  than  Im- 
proving. 

Today,  elderly  persons  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  poor  as  compared  to  younger 
persons.  One  out  of  every  four  persons 
65  and  older — in  contrast  to  one  in  nine 
for  younger  Individuals — now  lives  In 
poverty. 

Moreover,  older  Americans  are  falling 
further  and  further  behind  In  terms  of 
economic  well-being.  They  comprise  10 
percent  of  our  population,  but  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  poverty  popula- 
tion. In  1968  they  were  18  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  poverty. 

More  important,  census  statistics  for 
1969  reveal  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
elderly  persons  living  in  poverty  has 
actually  Increased  by  157.000  since  J968 — 
from  4.630,000  to  4.787,000.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, the  number  of  younger  persons 
who  would  be  considered  poor  declined 
by  1.257,000. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  piece- 
meal, stop-gap  social  security  measures 
are  Just  not  going  to  work. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  a  group  of 
senior  citizens  in  Washington,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyoraos)  aptly 
stated  the  compelling  reasons  for  Imme- 
diate and  far-reaching  action  on  several 
fronts  to  modernize  social  security  and 
medicare. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent statement  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

ADDBZSa  BT  SEKATOa  JOSTPH   D.  TyOINCS 

This  opportunity  for  us  to  meet  together 
today  is  particularly  timely.  For  right  now 
the  Senate  Is  considering  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
are  of  enormous  importance  to  retired  Blary- 
landers. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  social  security 
benefits  are  sUU  too  low.  With  the  InflsUOD 
we've  been  having,  you  simply  cannot  Uve 
decently    In   Maryland   on   175   or   $100  a 
month. 

tiBst  year,  despite  opposition  from  the  ad- 
ministration, we  were  successful  In  raising 
social  security  bene&ts  19  percent.  But  they 
need  to  be  raised  again. 

In  May.  the  House  of  Reprefient*tlvea  voted 
to  Increase  social  security  benefits  another  S 
percent  t>eglnnlng  this  January.  However,  the 
cost-of-living  has  gone  up  6  percent  tn  the 
last  year.  So  a  5  percent  increase  won't  even 
make-up  for  the  buying  power  your  social 
security  check  will  have  lost  during  1970. 

I  think  we  can  and  must  do  better  for  our 
senior  dtlxens. 

Therefore.  I  have  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  would 
raise  benefits  10  percent  tn  January  Instead 
of  5  percent,  and  then  raise  them  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  the  following  year.  After 
the  20  percent  Increase,  benefits  would  auto- 
matically go  up  as  the  cost -of -living  went  up. 
In  addition,  this  amendment  would: 
Raise  the  minimum  monthly  social  secu- 
rity payment  for  a  single  person  from  the 
present  level  of  (64  to  (90  by  this  January, 
snd  then  to  tl20  by  the  following  January. 
Extend    medicare    to    cover    the    cost    of 
out-of-hospltsJ   prescription  drugs. 

And  eliminate  the  aia^  a  year  premium 
cost  for  part  B  of  medicare  and  make  It 
free. 

Taken  together,  these  Improvements  tn 
social  sectirlty  benefiu  and  medicare  are  a 
big  step  toward  providing  retired  Americans 
with  tile  real  economic  security  they  so 
richly  deserve.  And  I  promise  you  this:  1 
will  do  everything  In  my  power  to  see  that 
this  amendment  la  passed  by  the  congress 
this  faU. 

In  addition,  today  I  Introduced  two  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  to  help  solve  certam 
problems  which  I  know  many  older  Mary- 
landers  face. 

My  first  amendment  would  provide  home- 
owners over  06  ye&rs  old  with  property  tax 
relief  of  up  to  »300  a  yesr.  Many  reUred 
homeownera  In  Maryland  and  across  the 
Nation  are  being  forced  to  sell  their  homes 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  prop- 
erty taxes  on  them. 

By  giving  these  hardpressed  homeowners  a 
Federal  tax  credit  to  offset  excessive  properly 
taxes,  my  amendment  would  help  these  re- 
tired Marylanders  keep  their  homes. 

Retirees  who  rent  their  homes  or  apart- 
ments would  also  be  eligible  tor  the  same 
relief  by  assuming  that  2S  percent  of  their 
rental  paymenu  represent  property  taxes. 

My  second  amendment  would  provide  Fed- 
eral grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
train  qualified  nuixlng  home  administra- 
tor*. With  the  number  ol  retired  Americans 
UvLng  In  nursing  homes  expected  to  double 
to  two  mUllon  by  1976.  dramatic  action  Is 
required  to  ensure  enough  qualified  admin- 
istrators to  provide  top  patient  care. 

This  amendment  will  see  to  It  that  thla 
critical  need  Is  met. 

In  my  opinion,  the  generation  that  has 
played  the  most  Important  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  Into  the  greatest 
nation  m  the  world  Is  your  generatlon. 

For  It  waa  yotir  generation  that  guided  this 
nation  victoriously  through  two  terrible 
world  warm. 


It  was  your  generation  whose  sweat  and 
ton  built  America  Into  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial power  In  the  world. 

And  It  was  your  generation  whoee  years  of 
backbreaklng  work  and  sacrifice  created  the 
affluence  and  high  standaxtls  of  living  that 
younger  Americans  enjoy  today. 

As  a  result,  each  of  you  has  earned — I  re- 
peat earned: 

The  right  to  a  decent  Income. 

The  right  to  full  economic  security  free 
from  worries  about  how  the  next  grocery  or 
medical  bill  Is  going  to  be  paid. 

The  right  to  good  health  care. 

And  the  right  to  self-respect  and  an  es- 
teemed place  m  the  community. 

During  my  six  years  In  the  Senate,  we 
have  won  some  Important  battles  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  these  rights.  But  as  you 
and  I  both  know,  the  fight  Isn't  over  yet. 

However,  this  I  promise:  as  long  as  I  am 
a  member  of  the  tJnited  States  Senate.  I  shall 
continue  to  push  forward  until  the  fight  to 
give  retired  Americans  the  rights  they  de- 
serve Is  fully  won. 


THE  PRESIDENTTS  AID 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  new  and 
rapidly  changing  needs  among  natlona 
call  for  new  and  realistic  approaches. 
President  Nixon's  aid  message  today  out- 
lines a  fresh  blueprint  for  our  program 
to  stimulate  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress among  the  developing  nations  and 
incorporates  a  broad,  long-range  strat- 
egy adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  1970's. 
The  world  today  consists  of  more  than 
130  nations  that  are  legally  Independent, 
but  In  almost  every  other  way  are  Inter- 
dependent Inetitably  and  Inescapably, 
problems  which  affect  them  also  affect 
us. 

Long  ago.  Congress  determined  that 
leadership  among  natlona  carries  with  It 
a  responsibility  to  assist  the  newly 
emerging  countries  In  the  common  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  human  condition. 

Beginning  with  the  MarshaU  Plan,  our 
programs  to  share  some  of  our  resources 
and  some  of  our  know-how  In  natlon- 
bulldlng  have  had  some  of  the  character 
of  an  experimental  effort,  surely  a  pio- 
neering effort.  Now  we  have  more  than 
20  years  of  experience.  A  monumental 
task  still  lies  before  us  In  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease. 
This  new  plan  for  helping  poor  countries 
modemlie,  develop,  and  move  forward 
sharpens  the  tools  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

The  fundamental  redesigning  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  Is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  strategy  for  peace.  It  is  a 
priority  Item  on  any  sensible  agenda  for 
the  future. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  eliminating  the 
present  aid  admlnlstratiVB  structure  and 
creating  new  administrative  entitles  with 
specialized  functions  upon  which  respon- 
sibility can  clearly  be  fixed. 

It  calls  for  systematic  and  plaruied 
progression  toward  extending  the  bulk  of 
our  aid  through  associations  of  nations 
acting  In  concert  to  achieve  mutual 
goals. 

It  builds  In  a  desirable  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  continuity  for  the  develop- 
ment assistance  program,  so  that  Con- 
gress need  not  pull  up  the  plant  four 
times  a  year  to  see  how  It  la  growing. 

It  will  open  new  opportunities  for 
overseas  development  to  be  carried  on 
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in  larger  measure  by  private  instead 
of  Government  capital  and  for  more  pri- 
vate VS.  individuals  and  organizations 
to  participate  in  progress. 

It  establishes  machinery  for  bringing 
about  really  meaningful  and  effective 
coordination  of  all  governmental  poli- 
cies and  activities  which  contribute  to 
interniilional  development. 

It  will  generate  more  development  per 
dollar  invested,  because  the  new  blue- 
print ends  the  requirement  that  all  aid 
dollars  be  used  to  buy  goods  and  services 
In  the  country  providing  the  aid. 

It  will  bring  about  better  coordination 
of  our  bilateral  aid  programs  with 
those  of  other  donor  countries,  to  in- 
sure against  overlap,  duplication,  and 
confusion. 

The  world  of  today  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  when  our  aid  programs 
began;  the  barnacle -encrusted  set  of 
programs  ixiherited  from  an  era  in  which 
the  Umted  States  was  virtually  the  sole 
provider  of  aid  on  a  significant  scale  wUI 
no  longer  suffice. 

In  his  foreign  policy  message  to  Con- 
gress early  in  the  year  the  President 
pointed  out  that  imaginative  thought 
about  our  foreign  policy  is  a  demand  of 
the  times.  His  message  on  foreign  aid 
reflects  the  promise  he  made  at  that 
time: 

Our  assistance  program,  like  tbe  reat  of 
our  foreign  policy,  will  be  changed  to  serve 
the  future  rather  than  simply  continue  to 
reflect  the  habits  of  the  past. 

The  changes  proposed  fully  recognize 
the  profound  national  interest  in  co- 
operating with  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  conditions  of 
life  in  their  societies.  The  innovations 
proposed  will  serve  this  interest. 


AMERICAN  MARKETS  FLOODED 
WITH  LOW-PRICED  GOODS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  long-standing  advocate  of  lower  trade 
barriers  and  increased  international 
trade.  Trade,  however,  is  a  two-way 
street.  I  am  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  practices  and  restrictions 
abroad  which  seriously  damage  the  live- 
lihood of  American  workmgmen  and 
their  families  by  flooding  our  markets 
with  low  priced  foreign  goods  without 
offering  equal  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can produced  goods  to  enter  freely  into 
foreign  markets. 

The  latest  group  to  suffer  from  these 
practices  are  the  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  our  film  industry.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  craftsmen,  artists,  and 
technicians  in  the  Motion  Picture  Indus- 
try in  southern  California  and  the 
shocking  fact  is  that  46  percent  of  these 
people  are  unemployed  at  this  time.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  I  t>eheve  we  must 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  real  problems 
these  men  and  women  face  and  at  the 
practices  and  policies  which  led  to  their 
present  fight. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Hollywood 
A  Pi.  Film  Council  be  printed  In  the 
Recoip. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RcsoLtrrioN     To     Halt     the     UNacsnicTED 

iMPOaTATION  or  FOPtElCN-PSODtlCED  MOTION 
PlCTUHr  ANO  TtXEVISIOIf   PaODDCTIONa 

Whereas,  the  unrestricted  Unportatloo  of 
foreign -produced  American-interest  motion 
picture  and  television  productions  Is  creating 
serious  and  drastic  unemployment  condi- 
tions among  workers  In  tbe  U.3-  domestic 
fllm  industry;  and. 

Whereas,  the  AFL-CIO  Economic  Policy 
Committee  haa  reported  to  the  Federation's 
Executive  Council  that  the  old  concepts  of 
'•free  trade"  and  "protectionism"  are  out- 
dated and  irrelevant.  In  the  face  of  world 
trade  realities  In  tbe  1970*s  which  demand  a 
thorough  re\-tslon  of  U.S.  Government  poli- 
cies and  attitudes  regarding  foreign  trade: 
and. 

Whereas,  the  U.5.  Government  haa  learned 
no  leeson  from  the  shocking  period  of  accele- 
rated deterioration  of  tbe  U.S.  position  In 
world  trade  during  the  1960'fi  and  today  still 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  foreign  govem- 
menta  directly  and  indirectly  bar  the  free 
flow  of  Imports  of  American-made  motion 
picture  and  television  productions  to  their 
countries.  whUe  subsidizing  and  encouraging 
exports  to  this  country  of  their  foreign-made 
products:  and. 

Whereas,  the  skyrocketing  rise  of  foreign 
Inveetments  by  US.  motion  picture  com- 
panies and  their  overseas  subsidiaries  has 
reached  the  critical  position  where,  for  ex- 
ample. U.S.  Interests  now  are  reported  to 
own  and  coni70l  90";  of  the  British  fUm  in- 
dustry, and  this  development  has  resulted  in 
the  export  of  VS.  motion  picture  production 
'"know-how"  and  the  export  of  American 
motion  picture  and  televleon  Jobs:  and. 

Whereas,  the  AFL-CIO  EconooUc  Policy 
Committee  has  recognized  that  Increasing 
foreign  Imports  and  U-S. -owned  foreign  op- 
erations has  resulted  in  the  loas  of  important 
Job  opportunitJefi  for  American  workers  with 
a  wide  variety  of  sklUs.  taJenta  and  profes- 
sional abilities. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that'^e  Holly- 
wood Film  Council  demand  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  Initiate  and  the  TJ.5.  Government  adopt 
the  following  changes  in  our  government's 
foreign  trade  pollclefi  and  attitudes: 

1.  Establishment  of  adequate  tariff  and 
trade  regulations  to  curb  the  unrestricted 
flow  of  Imported  motion  picture  and  tele- 
vision productions  into  the  United  States; 

3  Repeal  of  Item  807  and  other  similar 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Code  which  provide 
financial  encouragement  to  foreign  produc- 
tion and  the  Juggling  of  operations  by  t7.S.- 
based  multi-national  corporations: 

3.  Institution  of  direct  restrictions  and  con- 
trots  on  U.S.  Investment  of  capital  in  pro- 
duction activities  in  developed  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

4.  Creation  of  a  mon  effective  and  work- 
able trade  adjustment  assistance  program  to 
protect  American  workers  displaced  by  for- 
eign Imports;  and 

5.  Enactment  of  other  appropriate  legisla- 
tive measures  needed  to  protect  American 
workers  from  unfair  and  dlscrlmlnatlory  for- 
eign trade  practices  and  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  ITS.  relative  trade  po- 
sition in  the  interest  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple on  a  truly  reciprocal  basis; 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Hollywood 
A.F.  Of  L.  Film  CouncU  recommends  that 
the  Forty-Plfth  Convention  of  the  California 
State  Theatrical  Federation  concur  and  sup- 
port this  Resolution: 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  tlie  California 
State  Theatrical  Federation  recommend  that 
the  Eighth  Convention  of  the  California  La- 
bor Federation.  AFL-CIO.  endorse  and  sup- 
port tbis  Reaoluuon. 
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Submitted  by:  Hollywood  A.F.  of  L.  Film 
Council. 

H.  OTiKAL  Shanks. 

Secretary. 


USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGI- 
CAL WEAPONS  COULD  LEAD  TO 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3^  years  I  have  spoken  out 
consistently  on  varlotis  human  rights 
issues,  in  association  with  our  nonratl- 
Hcatlon  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  To- 
day. I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  inhumane  conse- 
quences that  could  result  from  the  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  of 
war. 

According  to  the  hearings  held  during 
the  91st  Congress,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  control  of  chemical  Eind 
biological  weapons  is  next  to  impossible. 
Use  of  these  types  of  weapons  could 
possibly  result  in  severe  damage  to  the 
civilian  population  of  a  given  country. 
For  example,  defoliants  aimed  at  de- 
struction of  the  food  sources  of  the 
enemy,  would  most  probably  result  In 
starvation  of  the  civilian  population 
before  affecting  the  enemy  armed  forces. 
In  my  opinion,  the  act  of  starving  an 
entire  population  would  be  an  uncon- 
scionable act,  as  well  as  an  act  of  geno- 
cide. Biological  agents  directly  affecting 
man  are  also  uncontrollable  and  could 
conceivably  destroy,  or  greatly  weaken 
the  population  of  an  entire  nation. 

By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention, 
the  United  States  would  go  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  use  of  these  inhumane 
weapons.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act  on 
thU  great  himian  rights  document. 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  appendix  c  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A.  HincANE  Weapons 

Some  proponents  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  dream  of  "wars  without  death." 
They  claim  that  military  objectives  can  be 
achieved  without  the  necessity  of  killing  the 
enemy.  They  envision  sleeping  armies,  soon 
to  wake  captives  of  a  merciful  opponent. 

For  some  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
this  argument  Is  clearly  Irrelevant.  Nerve  gas 
and  deadly  plagues  are  no  more  h  umane 
than  the  conventional  weapons  they  seek  to 
replace  or  supplement.  For  other  agents,  pre- 
vious military  usage  Indicates  that  they  hate 
been  used  In  conjunction  with  tactics  which 
seek  to  kill  the  enemy. 

Biological  agents  aimed  at  crops  or  animal 
life  are  used  to  deprive  tbe  enemy  of  his 
food  supply.  Yet  any  starvation  tactics  hit 
the  army  slowly — after  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation haa  suffered  from  malnutrition  while 
the  army  commsknds  scarce  food  reserves.  The 
poUcy  of  starvation  Is  Inhumane  as  conceived 
and  unconscionable  as  practiced,  since  It 
flrat  hurta  tboae  moat  In  need  of  food  and 
only  eventually  cuu  tbe  raUons  of  the  ene- 
my forces. 
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Biological  agents  which  affect  man  are  also 
inhumane.  Mild  forms  of  disease  are  not  mlU- 
tarily  useful  because  they  do  not  sufUclently 
guarantee  an  Incapacitated  enemy  to  Insure 
peaceful  victory.  The  lethal  agents  are  Just 
as  deadly  as  conventional  weapons  and  they 
invariably  affect  civilians.  Certainly,  weap- 
ons which  deal  not  only  death  but  indis- 
criminate death  cannot  be  considered  hu- 
mane. 

Chemical  agents  have  been  developed  and 
used  to  defoUate  large  areas  Identified  aa 
enemy  strongholds  or  to  destroy  crops.  Those 
which  seek  starvation  are  Indeed  Inhumane. 
Those  which  defoliate  enemy  biding  places 
do  not  result  In  humane  treatment  either. 
Fields  of  fire  and  bombing  targets  are  re- 
vealed aa  leaves  slowly  wither.  An  enemy 
caught  In  these  areas  cannot  expect  merciful 
treatment.  Instead,  be  can  fear  unobstructed 
shelling  and  bombing  raids.  His  death  la 
made  more  Ukely  because  chemical  weapons 
were  used  by  his  enemy. 

There  are  both  lethal  and  non-lethal  chem- 
ical weapons  which  are  used  directly  against 
men.  Lethal  agents,  primarily  nerve  gases, 
are  certainly  not  humane.  In  fact,  there  is 
less  possibility  of  being  merely  wounded  by 
nerve  gases  than  by  conventional  weapons. 
Even  a  small  dose  of  these  gases  can  be  fatal. 
Thus.  mortaUty  rates  are  increased  when 
nerve  gases  are  used. 

Riot-control  gases  and  harassing  agenta 
are  not  designed  to  be  fatal.  If  administered 
in  laboratory-prescribed  doses  they  do  not 
kill  or  permanently  damage  their  victims. 
But  in  battlefield  conditions,  too  much  gas 
Is  usually  preferred  to  too  Utile  and  there 
are  strong  protnbUltles  of  permanent  dam- 
age or  even  death  if  an  "overdose"  strikes 
an  enemy. 

ChenUcal  weapons  which  are  theoretically 
capable  of  achieving  victory  without  blood- 
shed  have  frequently  been  used  to  Increase 
^  enemy  casualties.  Although  the  gases  tbem- 
X  selves  are  not  fatal,  they  are  often  employed 
In  tactical  situations  when  the  enemy  Is 
concealed  from  conventional  weapons.  Chem- 
icals are  then  used  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  hiding  place  so  that  he  can  easily  be 
fired  upon. 

The  Inhumane  deployment  of  these  weap- 
ons during  battlefield  situations  may  not  be 
more  Inhumane  than  the  use  of  comparable 
conventional  weapons.  However,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  can  continue  to  be 
Inhumane  long  after  the  battle  Is  ended. 
The  area  may  remain  contaminated  for  days, 
years,  perhaps  centuries.  No  conventional 
weapon  la  likely  to  cause  this  much  pro- 
longed suffering.  Weapons  aimed  at  plant  or 
animal  life  may  cause  aerlous  ecological 
imbalance,  break  natural  food  chains  and 
disrupt  environmental  stability.  Biological 
agenu  could  cause  damage  of  this  magni- 
tude In  wide-range  areas.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  entire  species,  perhaps  even  man.  would 
move  toward  extinction  after  a  large  attack. 

Theoreticians  have  not  realized  their  vi- 
sions of  wars  without  death.  As  now  em- 
ployed, chemical  and  biological  weapons  are 
usually  used  to  kill  the  enemy  directly  or 
Indirectly.  At  times  their  use  kills  scores  of 
non-combatanta. 


THANK  YOU.  MR.  VICE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  SUte 
of  Wyoming  had  the  very  real  privilege 
of  being  host  to  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnsw  last  Thursday  at  Casper  for  the 
beginning  of  the  1970  political  campaigns. 

It  was  my  high  honor  to  share  the 
speaker's  platform  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  to  listen  to  his  dynamic,  hard- 
hitting address.  He  was  forceful  and 
forthright  and  made  a  number  of  points 


that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  1970  campaign  might  have 
the  opportimity  to  iwnder  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's remarks,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  his  address  to  the  Wyoming 
Republican  rally  at  Casper  on  September 
10.  1970.  Ije  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows : 

Adokzss  sy  the  Vice  President 

What  a  delight  and  prlvUege  to  be  in  your 
beautuul  Wyoming  this  first  day  of  the  crit- 
ical 1970  campaigns. 

And  what  a  pleasure  to  t>e  on  the  platform 
with  my  valued  friend,  Stan  Hathaway.  We 
came  to  our  governorships  together  and 
shared  Ideas  along  tbe  campaign  trail.  Stan 
has  been  a  great  man  for  Wyoming  and  a 
great  leader  among  tbe  other  Governors. 
Be  Is  as  energetic,  candid,  and  decent  out 
of  the  State  as  he  Is  m.  He  just  doeent  Icnow 
how  to  be  any  other  way.  ProfeaslonaUy, 
his  efforts  to  attract  new  industry  to  Wyo- 
ming and.  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  your 
environment  clean  have  won  national  ac- 
claim. 1  know  the  people  of  Wyoming  are 
proud  of  Stan,  and  I  know  they  will  reelect 
htm. 

Tours  Is  a  stand -up -and -be-coim  ted 
state — one  that  gave  President  Richard 
Nixon  In  1968  a  resounding  vote  of  con- 
fidence. For  that  we  remain  both  proud  and 
grateful,  and  tonight  I  have  come  to  report 
on  our  promises  to  you — our  pledge  to  brake 
Inflation,  to  reestablish  law  and  order,  to 
begin  the  redistribution  of  power  from 
Washington  back  to  the  States  and  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  report  tonight  that,  to  the  manimum  of 
his  ability,  our  President  has  kept  bis  word. 
He  has  taken  all  the  executive  action  within 
In  power;  he  has  sent  to  Congress  measure 
after  measure  to  achieve  his  goals.  And  now 
It  Is  plain  that  a  recalcitrant  Congress  blocks 
the  path  between  the  President  and  fulfill- 
ment of  his  commitments  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

That  Is  why  I  am  here  in  Wyoming — to 
suggest  how  we  can  best  attain  those  objec- 
tives for  which  we  worked  together  In  the 
fall  of  1968. 

So  I  gladly  and  emphatically  speak  up  for 
the  election  of  John  Wold  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Tbe  proposition  Is  a  simple 
one.  You  elected  President  Nlion  to  lead  this 
nation  In  1968.  Now  I  hope  you  win  send 
to  Washington  another  Senator  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  work  with  your  President 
to  carry  out  our  common  aspirations  for  this 
country. 

Two  of  tbe  great  issues  confronting  this 
country  are:  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
state  of  the  economy.  The  first  Issue  Is  pre- 
eminent, as  it  Involves  the  Uvea  of  American 
men. 

Twice  I  have  t>een  Into  the  farthest  reaches 
of  the  Pacific  In  the  last  year— both  times, 
therefore,  at  federal  expense. 

Last  year  John  Wold  was  also  In  South- 
east Asia.  But  not  at  government  expense. 
He  went  there,  not  on  a  government  tour. 
but  paid  his  own  way  to  learn  firsthand  tbe 
problems  of  American  policy  in  this  divisive 
war.  This  Is  the  kind  of  personal  drive,  of 
commitment  and  concern,  that  we  need  In 
Washington — that  you  of  Wyoming  need  in 
the  next  man  you  send  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Let's  briefly  recall  some  of  the  positions 
taken  and  legislation  proposed  by  Wyoming's 
next  Senator. 

John  Wold,  as  your  Congressman,  has 
proposed  no  fewer  than  two  doecn  measures 
to  preaerve  the  environment  and  conserve 
our   natural   heritage.   He   haa   fought,  far 


more  than  most  other  C-ongre»smen.  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  United  States  malls  as 
tranamlsslon  belts  for  pornography.  He  has 
Introduced  his  own  legislation  to  control  the 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  drugs  that  is  ravag- 
ing an  entire  generation  of  our  young  people. 
And  1  can  certify  this — on  his  anti-crlme  pro- 
posals, the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  no  stronger  supporter  In  either 
House  of  Congress  than  John  Wold  of  Wy- 
oming. If  we  iiad  fifty  more  men  like  him  in 
Congress — in  short  order  the  cities  of  this 
cotmtry  would  be  a  lot  safer  to  walk  In  and 
to  visit.  And  on  the  paramount  question  of 
peace  with  honor  in  Southeast  Asia,  this 
atand-up  legislator — in  a  time  of  demonstra- 
tions, in  a  tame  of  disorder  and  violence — 
has  stood  foursquare  behind  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  on  that  Issue  above 
all  others,  that's  where  you  want  yotu*  Con- 
gressman to  stand  In  this  day  and  age. 

On  my  way  here  this  evening,  a  feUow 
stopped  me  and  aeked  If  I  could  think  of 
any  reason  why  John  Wold  ought  not  be  In 
the  Senate.  I  said  the  only  reason  I  could 
Imagine  Is  tbat  we  need  to  save  toih  seat  in 
the  Hou&e. 

But  then  It  didn't  talte  me  a  half  second 
to  remember  that  we  have  Harry  Roberts 
running  for  John's  seat  He's  going  to  win. 
too.  So  I  suggest  to  you  of  Wyoming  that 
there  Is  every  reason  to  send  xis  John  Wold 
as  your  next  United  States  Senator. 

On  the  other  great  domestic  Issuee,  this 
fl^ne  Congreaaman  has  won  bis  spurs  for  tbe 
Senate. 

Take  Federal  spending. 

My  friends.  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that 
this  problem  of  controlling  Federal  spend- 
ing has  become  critical.  If  we  faU  In  this, 
runaway  Inflation  would  resume.  Prices  and 
Interest  rates  wotUd  skyrocket  again,  and 
new  taxes  would  become  inevitable.  In  any 
case,  I  regard  government  indulgence  of  In- 
flation as  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  inflation  la  a  thief.  It  steals 
away  the  value  of  the  savings  the  working 
person  puts  away;  It  robs  him  of  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollars  be  earns. 

So  I  feel  deeply  that  Inflation  la  far  more 
aerlous  than  a  poUtlcal  Issue — it  Is  very  much 
a  moral  issue.  We  Intend — with  the  help  of 
men  like  Jolm  Wold — to  keep  5allh  with  the 
working  people,  tbe  retired  people,  and  the 
poor  people  of  this  country.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  do  whatever  Is  In  our  power  to  see 
that  their  Income,  their  savings,  their  insur- 
ance are  not  cynically  stolen  away  by  fiscal 
irresponslbUlty  and  poUUcal  profligates. 

History  abounds  with  tragic  accounts  of 
countries  too  witless  or  weak  to  stand  up  to 
inflation.  When  prices  rise  faster  than  the 
Incomes  of  working  people,  their  confidence 
ebbs  In  their  country's  economy,  and  eoon 
their  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  their  gov- 
ernment is  lost.  When  that  last  trust  has  been 
fortelted.  all  Is  lost. 

So  let's  focus  briefly  on  the  reasons  be- 
hind tbe  ecoDomIc  problems  we  have  been 
moving  to  solve. 

While  economists  disagree  on  almost  every- 
thing, they  do  seem  to  agree  on  the  basic 
cause  of  our  current  inflation.  Basically,  the 
Inflated  prices  you  now  have  to  pay  in  your 
supermarket  can  be  directly  traced  to  tbe 
huge  budget  deficits  incurred  before  Preai- 
dent  Nixon  took  office  in  196S.  Those  deficits 
totaled,  from  IMl  to  1969.  »57  billion.  In 
fiscal  year  1968  alone,  we  overspent  our  in- 
come by  936  billion-  That  one  year  we  went 
deeper  in  debt  than  we  have  ever  before  in 
any  entire  Administration  smce  World  War 

n. 

So  now  you  are  paying  more  for  your  food 
and  clothing  and  your  children's  books  and 
shoes  becaxise  fiscally  myopic  ^nd  poUUcally 
irresponsible  men  were  unwilling  to  live 
within  the  Umlts  of  Federal  Uacome  during 
a  time  of  furious  economic  activity. 

I  think  the  trend  to  spend  far  more  tban  we 
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could   afford   U   symptomatic  of  sometlilDg 
deeper  in  our  society. 

This  Is  part  of  &  pbllosophy  that  says  "any* 
thing  goes."  It  Is  an  outlook  toward  life  that 
lovaa  the  dance  but  hates  to  pay  the  piper. 
It  is  a  belief  that—no  matter  what  we  do 
to  It — the  American  free  enterprise  system 
will  keep  delivering  an  ever-higher  standard 
or  living. 

In  life  as  In  econooiics,  things  Jun  don't 
work  out  that  way.  We  cannot  abuse  our 
economy,  we  cannot  strain  our  system  to 
breaking  point,  without  expecting  a  reaction. 

We  are  now  going  through  a  great  awaken- 
ing. Millions  of  Americans  are  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  consequences  of  the  wild  ride  of 
the  Suties.  And  w«  are  determined  that  the 
American  people  march  into  the  Seventies 
with  their  eyes  wide  open. 

That's  why  we  lay  it  on  the  line — why  we 
level  with  the  people  about  spending.  You 
pay  for  what  you  get— there  is  no  such  thing 
as  something  for  nothing.  You  pay  for  that 
spending  In  terms  of  higher  prices  and  higher 
taxes. 

ThAt  Is  not  a  meaaage  the  radical  ecoa- 
omists  or  the  promissory  politicians  Uk«  to 
hear.  But  It's  the  truth,  and  the  American 
people  are  mature  enough  and  Intelligent 
enough  to  hear  It 

The  party  and  the  men  who  fed  that  In- 
flation have  made  careers  of  professing  tbetr 
heartfelt  concern  for  the  very  poor  and  the 
elderly  In  our  society.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  cynical,  more  cruel,  in  American  poli- 
tics It  Is  always  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
who  suffer  the  moat  in  the  kind  of  Inflation 
generated  in  the  recent  past.  Theae  pec^le 
who  have  feasted  politically  on  the  Itluaory 
boom  times  of  Inflation  know  very  well  that 
thu  is  so. 

There  Is  another  way  to  measure  these  defl- 
du.  for  which  we  are  still  paying  every  day. 
In  1960,  the  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
cajne  to  (9  blUlan.  By  fl&cal  year  1970  It  had 
zoomed  to  tl9  bUUon  because  of  the  fiscal 
IrreaponslbUlty  of  the  iMOs.  We  are  stilt  pay- 
ing, and  years  from  now  our  grandchildren 
will  stm  be  paying,  for  that  wild  spending 
binge. 

If  we  had  that  extra  ten  blUlon  dollars  of 
Interest  paymenta  to  spend  on  other  things, 
there's  a  lot  we  could  do.  We  could  triple 
Federal  aid  to  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation: we  could  triple  the  funding  for  voca- 
tloiul  education:  we  could  triple  Federal 
money  for  hospitals:  we  could  double  our 
^wndlng  for  medical  research — and  then  we 
would  still  have  billions  left  over. 

This  huge  sum  Just  to  pay  the  Interest  en 
the  debt  has  grown  into  the  third  largest 
Item  In  the  Federal  budget,  right  behind 
defense  and  Social  Security. 

As  I  mentioned  this  noon  In  Springfield, 
nilnola.  by  the  time  President  Nixon  took 
oSce.  the  economy  was  doing  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  in  a  thirty  mile  zone.  Now  at 
Las^.  we  are  bringing  It  under  control. 

The  rate  of  Inflation  has  been  cut  In  half. 
Wholesale  prices  have  turned  down.  Interest 
rates  have  begun  to  decline.  Business  Indi- 
cators are  looking  up.  We  are  making  real 
progress  after  twenty  months  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  discipline. 

But.  my  friends,  this  Is  a  tough,  no-quar- 
ter fight  that  we  can'ti  walk  away  from.  If 
we  are  not  to  go  down  the  same  Inflationary 
road  alt  over  again,  we  n*ed  more  men  la  the 
United  States  Senate  who  will  stand  up  with 
conviction  and  courage  for  responsibility  and 
common  sense  in  fiscal  affairs.  Here  In  Wy- 
oming In  1970.  that  means  one  thing — you 
need,  and  we  need.  John  Wold  in  the  Senate. 

If  you  would  like  hard  proof  of  this  fact. 
let  me  urge  you  to  study  a  new  analysis  of 
the  spending  record  of  all  Congressmen.  This 
Is  compiled  every  two  years  by  an  independ- 
ent, non-partisan  group,  and  It  separates  the 
spenders  from  the  savers  on  the  key  votes  of 
the  past  session. 


Here's  how  John  Wold's  opponent  stands: 
when  it  comes  to  saving  money,  he  has  one 
of  the  lowest  economy  records  In  the  Sen- 
ate— a  rating  of  35  % .  That  meana  that  three 
times  out  of  four,  when  he  had  a  chance  to 
choose  between  spending  and  saving,  he 
chose  to  spend  your  money. 

In  contrast,  here's  how  John  Wold  stands: 
when  it  comes  to  saving  the  taxpayer's 
money,  he  has  one  of  the  highest  economy 
records  In  the  House — an  economy  rating  of 
90'~r.  Nine  times  out  of  ten.  he  ca&t  bis  vote 
agunsc  the  big  spending  that  drives  up 
prices. 

Now.  It  lan't  often  that  voters  ere  pre- 
sented with  such  a  stark  contrast  In  spend- 
ing philosophy.  John  Wold  has  proven  he  will 
strongly  support  the  President's  fight  against 
inflation — and  we  need  him  now  more  than 
ever  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  Federal  spend- 
Ing 

There's  another  point,  too.  In  lOM.  John's 
opponent  laid  heavy  emphasis  on  his  party 
aflUlatlon  with  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  He  said,  and  Z  am  taking  this  quote 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Neu;s.  "A  state 
.  .  .  should  realize  that  when  you  have  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House,  you  need  to 
have  Democrats  In  the  Senate." 

Well,  he  cant  have  it  both  ways.  Today,  we 
need  meo  In  the  Senate  who  will  support  our 
President  In  fighting  big  spending  and  high 
prices. 

Now.  many  people  ask:  Why  does  the  Vice 
President  of  this  Republican  Administration 
oome  to  Wyoming  to  speak  for  a  man  run- 
ning against  a  Democratic  Incumbent  who 
has  supported  that  Administration  on  scsne 
Important  occasions?  And  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

it  Is  because  the  election  of  John  Wt-ld'a 
opponent  would  help  to  guarantee  that  those 
who  oppose  the  President  up  and  down  the 
line  in  Congress  stay  In  their  positions  of 
majority  power.  It  Is  because  the  election  of 
John  Wold's  opponent  would  be  a  defeat  for 
those  who  want  to  rein  in  Federal  spending 
and  curb  Inflation.  It  la  because  the  election 
of  John  Wold's  opponent  would  help  to  leave 
In  the  positions  of  power  in  the  Senate  the 
same  radical  liberals  who  control  that  body 
today  and  who  have  already  seized  many  of 
the  levers  of  power  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  Is  why  a  victc^y  for  John  Wold  is 
necessary  in  the  great  state  of  Wyoming  on 
the  Third  of  November. 

If  yotu-  concern  Is  foreign  affairs,  as  well 
as  of  sound  fiscal  management,  just  remem- 
ber this:  If  you  can  change  the  makeup  of 
the  Senate  this  fall,  In  January  you  will 
change  the  chairmanships  of  every  Commit- 
tee in  the  United  States  Senate.  A  vote  for 
John  Wold  Is.  therefore,  a  vote  for  new 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  And  that,  we  surely  agree,  would 
sit  well  in  W)-omlng.  It  would  serve  Amer- 
lea's  interest,  believe  me — It  would  do  won- 
ders  for   the  United   States  Senate. 

My  friends,  in  these  times  we  hear  a  lot 
about  women's  rights.  I  recall  that  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming  gave  women  the  vote  a 
half-century  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
That's  the  kind  of  political  pioneering  we 
need  right  now.  By  giving  the  nation  an- 
other Senator  who  will  help  our  Presldenc 
achieve  the  goals  which  we  promised  and 
you  approved  two  years  ago,  you  of  Wyoming 
can — and  I  believe  you  will — lead  the  way. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR    MARTIN  JENKINS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  last 
Friday  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  Dr.  Martin 
Jenkifis.  outgoing  president  of  Morgan 
State  College,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

When  Or.  Jenkins  came  to  Morgan, 
the  school  was  small  and  relatively  un- 
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known.  Today,  it  Is  nationally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  truly  fine  liberal  arts  col- 
leges In  the  United  States.  The  remark- 
able changes  In  Morgan's  physical, 
academic,  and  intellectual  development 
that  have  occurred  during  Dr.  Jenkins' 
term  as  president  testily  to  his  leader- 
sliip  and  creativity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tribute 
to  Dr.  Jenkins,  published  in  the  Balti- 
more News  American  o'  'une  14,  1970, 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom    the   Baltimore   News   American. 

June  14.1970) 

Moaoaw  Statc:    On   tkx   Ct'TTtNO   Edge   or 

SoCIXTT'a  CaUCXAL  PaOBLSMS 

(By  Michael  Oleeker) 

That  was,  In  part,  what  the  presidents  of 
15  predominantly  black  colleges  said  klay  20 
in  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

"They  are  pretty  strong  words  to  say  Co  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  Dr.  Martin 
Jenicins,  President  of  Morgan  State  CoUege. 
says  without  apology.  "I  wrote  the  punchy 
part." 

Publicly  and  privately,  Jenkins  haa  had 
a  lot  to  say  since  be  took  over  as  head  of 
Morgan  State  23  years  ago.  His  remarks  on 
education  and  urban  affairs,  and  on  the  gen- 
eral plight  of  black  Americans,  have  drawn 
anger  and  self-righteous  Indignation  from 
some  quarters,  but  rarely  charges  of  lack  of 
truthfulness. 

Some  people  have  even  said  that,  for  a 
black  college  president.  Jenkins  has  been  an 
•uppity  nigger." 

"The  presldenu  of  black  InsUtutlons  are 
sort  of  stereotyped  In  some  [>eople's  minds  as 
very  conservative.  bat-In-band.  Uncle  Tom 
people,"  Jenkins  smllea.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  Is  not  generally  true." 

For  Jenkins,  it  is  not  true  at  all.  The  man 
who  lifted  Morgan  State  College  Into  the  20th 
century  has  had  the  ear  of  three  American 
presidents — Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nizon — 
and  be  has  not  gone  to  them  with  hat  in 
hand. 

HU  meeting  with  Nlxon~-"We  talked  about 
the  deplorable  situation  of  this  nation  and 
of  bis  administration" — was  merely  the  lat- 
est opportunity  to  speak  out  as  a  college 
president. 

It  also  was  his  last  opportunity.  On  July 
31.  Jenkins  retires  from  his  presidency.  It  is 
a  retirement  in  protest. 

"I  could  have — and  would  have — stayed 
four  more  years."  he  says.  "I'm  retiring  in 
protest  of  state  policies  of  insufficient  budget- 
ary support,  and  what  I  consider  an  un- 
friendly, lily-white  Budget  Bureau.  I  want 
that  to  be  very  clear." 

Morgan  State  came  under  the  purview  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  SUte  Colleges  in 
July  lBff7.  Its  purse  strings  are  controlled  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  Jenkins  blames  it  for 
Morgan's  subsequent  "deterioration." 

"They  are  very  reactionary,"  he  says,  "and 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  no  blacks  at  all  to 
convey  any  feeling  to  them  and  not  even  a 
secretary  In  the  organisation.  They  have  been 
unfriendly  t>oth  in  the  recommendations  of 
appropriations  and  in  inappropriate  control 
of  the  administration  of  appropriated  funds. 

"Morgan  State  Is  a  vary  special  institution 
which  relates  directly  to  our  nation's  two 
most  crucial  problems — race  relations  and 
urbanlEatioa.  Although  we're  in  the  process 
of  racial  integration,  the  current  enrollment 
of  black  students  is  larger  than  the  com- 
bined enrollment  of  black  students  In  all 
the  public  and  private  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  state  of  Maryland. 
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"Deterioration  of  the  educotional  program 
at  Morgan  State  means  a  reduction  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  a  majority  of  the 
black  fttudenu  In  Maryland.  We  are  In  a 
Biraiegic  position  to  contribute  to  the 
alleviation  of  urban  problems,  but  we  can 
assume  this  role  only  if  adequate  flnanclal 
support  19  provided." 

Morgan  State  shares  with  other  state  col- 
leges the  problems  o!  tnaufflcient  financial 
support.  Maryland  ranks  39th  among  the  60 
states  lu  Its  support  of  higher  education. 

With  his  retirement  from  Morgan  State 
nearmg.  the  stocky.  6e-year-old  Jenkins  last 
week  sat  in  his  office  at  Carter  Grant  Wilson 
Administration  Building,  on  the  Cold  Spring 
Lane  cimpus.  and  looked  back  on  his  life 
and  times. 

"It's  always  been  my  view,"  be  said,  "that 
blacks  must  be  educated  the  same  way  whites 
are,  and  that  has  been  our  thrust  at  Morgan 
SUte  In  addition,  though,  we  must  at- 
tempt to  engender  a  sense  of  social  respon- 
slblUty. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  rhetoric  of  pro- 
test— although  It  is  neceasary — la  any  real 
solution  to  the  problems  which  confront  our 
society  And  so.  we  educate  our  student*  as 
do  other  colleges,  for  living,  lor  making  a 
living,  and  for  effective  citizenship  la  a  dem- 
ocratic social  order." 
Jenkins  rejects  the  idea  of  black  power. 
■'1  am.  without  a  policy,  an  Integra tlonlst. 
I  say  that  at  every  opportunity  My  students 
know  that,  even  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
"The  black  power  idea  is  that.  If  blacks 
are  to  be  eflecUve  in  this  nation,  and  secure 
the  full  rights,  we  can  do  it  only  after  we 
establish  a  power  base — political,  economic 
and  social — and  that  we  can  do  It  only  by 
separating  ourselves  and  acUng  as  a  separate 
group. 

"I  disagree  with  It  because  I  think  a  more 
effective  way  is  for  blacks  to  become  mte- 
grated  and  to  work  in  the  American  society. 
We  take,  for  example,  if  Baltimore  becomes 
an  all-black  city,  well  have  the  political 
power,  but  it  will  become  very  difficult  to 
establish  a  viable  economic  base  for  the  city. 
■I  would  prefer,  rather  than  exclusively 
bark  business  In  the  ghetto,  to  see  blaclts  In- 
corporated into  the  economic  structure  of 
the  nation,  as  well  aa  doing  business  in  the 
ghetto." 

He  can  remember  the  days  when  Morgan 
students  were  not  at  all  Interested  In  politics. 
when  the  goal  was  simply  to  graduate  and 
find  a  Job  In  the  professions, 

Jenkins  was  a  professor  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity then— "It  was,  and  still  Is.  the  top  pre- 
dominantly black  university  In  the  nation, 
although  I  think  Morgan  has  a  better  under- 
graduate program"— and  arrived  at  Morgan 
just  as  money  had  come  through  to  expand 
the  college's  physical  plant. 

"There  were  only  a  few  buildings  when  I 
came  here,  and  an  imperative  need.  When  I 
got  here,  the  first  of  the  new  buildings  was 
under  constructicin,  so  almost  bU  the  build- 
ings on  campus  have  been  constructed  during 
my  tenure. 

"There's  a  great  difference  between  the 
student  mood  in  1048  and  what  we  have  to- 
day. There  was  none  of  the  militancy  that 
we  Kee  now  among  students.  I  suppose  the 
only  causes  of  student  unrest  in  those  days 
was  the  dining  hall  food. 

"The  students  were  adjusted  psychologi- 
cally to  a  racUlly  segregated  society.  Almost 
all  of  them  were  preparing  for  the  profes- 
sions. A  great  majority  were  preparing  for 
teaching,  some  for  law  and  medicine. 

"Only  a  few  were  preparing  themselves  for 
business.  There  were  no  opportunities  what- 
soever for  college  educated  blacks  in  indtistry 
or  business,  and  very  little  in  government." 
When  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  April  IMS, 
Jenkins  did  not  like  what  he  saw.  He  called 
Maryland's  educational  system  "Inconsistent 
with  our  democratic  philosopby,"  and  s&ld 


that  the  state's  higher  education  opportu- 
nities for  black  studenu  was  "Just  as  bod 
and  in  some  cases  worse"  than  In  states  ftir- 
ther  aouth. 

Jenkins  had  tnade  his  mark  studying  black 
educational  problems.  On  the  basis  of  a  sur- 
vey he  conducted  of  Negro  higher  education 
In  the  southern  states  in  the  1940s,  he  made 
what  he  calls  "my  most  important  scholarly 
contribution."  It  u  today  regarded  as  a  classic 
and  landmark  study. 

He  showed  that  'the  scores  of  the  brightest 
Negroes  are  as  high  on  intelligence  tests  as 
those  of  the  brightest  whites,"  which  proved 
something  of  a  shock  to  people  25  years  ago. 

"The  general  interpretation  by  psychol- 
ogLsu  then."  Jenkins  recalls,  "is  that  blacks 
were  not  as  bright  aa  whites." 

Ijooklng  back,  he  was  "amaiced  moving 
from  Washington,  which  was  also  atrlctly 
segregation ist  then,  that  the  major  Balti- 
more department  stores  did  not  want  to  sell 
Negroes  a  bar  of  soap,  let  alone  a  suit  or 
dress.  They  did  not  want  blacks  to  enter 
their  doors.  There  waa  no  law  against  enter- 
ing, but  you  might  find  trouble. 

"For  that  reason,  for  the  first  10  years  I 
was  here.  I  didn't  enter  a  Baltimore  depart- 
ment store.  In  this  particular  sense,  this  city 
was  probably  the  most  rigidly  segregated  city 
in  the  country,  because  even  In  the  deep 
South,  that  problem  did  not  exist. 

"Baltimore  school  teachers,  who  were  the 
most  affluent  group  of  black  people  at  that 
time,  were  found  on  trains  going  to  Phila- 
delphia to  shop  after  payday.  We  had  our 
connections  in  Washington,  so  we  did  our 
shopping  there." 

Jenkins  began  pushing  for  higher  black 
education  standa.-ds.  for  general  racial  equal- 
ity and.  more  than  once,  appears  to  have 
been  slightly  ahead  of  his  time  on  public 
Issues. 

He  urged  racial  IntegraUon  before  It  be- 
came a  widely  accepted  goal.  He  later  tson- 
demned  South  Africa's  apartheid  potldsa 
well  before  most  people  were  even  conscious 
of  them.  Hi  also  welcomed  African  students 
to  Morgan,  and  in  19&S  received  the  Humane 
Order  of  African  Redemption. 

"Our  Interest  at  Morgan,"  he  says,  "de- 
veloped  long  before  the  now-popular  affinity 
for  African  roots  " 

Nevertheless,  he  thinks  Afro-style  hair- 
cuts are  "&ne.  I  would  not  personally  wear 
one.  because  of  the  conflguratlon  of  my  hair. 
but  it's  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

"It's  a  protest  against  purely  white  values, 
dnd  I  think  It  gives  the  young  people  who 
wear  these  a  sense  of  personal  Integrity  and 
personal  pride.  We're  In  a  white  cxilture 
where  the  standard  of  beauty  Is  white,  with 
straight  hair,  and  this  Is  simply  a  way  of 
manifesting  that  there  are  other  kinds  of 
beauty  which  are  equally  valid." 

He  does  not  advocate  violence  "or  the 
burning  of  cities,"  but  adds,  "I  don't  draw 
the  line  anywhere  on  demonstrations.  I  can 
understand  the  utter  frustration  of  many 
blacks  who  have  lost  confidence  and  hope 
in  this  society.  And  I  also  imderstand  that 
it  takes  pretty  drastic  moves  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  Establishment. 

"I  have  been  defined  as  a  racial  moderate. 
For  decades  I  have  been,  along  with  many 
others,  pointing  out  the  Uls  of  otir  society. 
But  it  really  began  to  get  some  action  when 
there  was  violence  and  when  there  was  bum- 
iog. 

"This  is  one  of  the  sad  elements  in  our 
contemporary  society — It  Is  almost  neces- 
sary to  Impress  violently  upon  people  that 
some  changes  in  the  present  deplorable  situa- 
tion are  neceasary." 

And  that  was  what  he  and  15  other  col- 
lege pretidents  told  Nixon. 

"He  was  very  interested  in  what  we  bad 
to  aay,  but  made  no  oonunltment.  I  wotild 
not  like  to  make  a  Judgment  of  Mr.  NUoo 
from  that  two-hour  meeting,  but  from  a 
historic  standpoint  up  to  date.  I  don't  believe 


that   the  Nixon    administration   offers  very 
much  hope  to  the  black  population." 

Regarding  the  role  of  the  15  black  edu- 
cators at  the  meeUng,  Jenkins  says;  "The 
black  college  presidents  are  the  most  militant 
group  ol  presldenu  in  the  United  Butea. 
It  is  Inconceivable,  for  example,  that  a  group 
of  presldenu  of  predominantly  white  Inatl- 
tutiona  would  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  what  we  said  to  him. 

"This  is  because  the  white  ooUege  president 
is  really  a  member  of  the  Esubltahment.  and 
can't  afford  to  attack  It  too  much,  because 
he  will  then  have  his  board  of  trustees  and 
his  clientele  after  blm." 

It  is  precisely  this  eense  of  responsibility 
and  fearlessness  that  have  enabled  Jenkins 
to  keep  the  respect  of  his  studenu.  who  have 
not  generally  been  among  the  nation's  nois- 
iest voices. 

"I  think  I've  been  very  successful  in  rela- 
tions with  studenu."  Jenkins  says.  "I  like  to 
think  It's  because  we've  taken  an  interest 
in  them.  We  bad  studenu  on  faculty  oom- 
mittees — and  listened  to  them — long  before 
that  became  popular. 

•My  door  is  always  open  in  this  offloe.  If  a 
student  comes  in,  I  see  him  immediately  U 
I'm  not  In  conference  at  the  moment.  We 
have  a  real  respect  for  studenu  without  turn- 
ing the  Institution  over  to  studenu." 

A  native  of  Terre  HsuU.  Indiana.  Jenkins 
earned  his  B5.  from  Howard  University  and 
his  Ph.  D.  in  philosophy  from  Northwestern. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  black  men  hli  age  who 
can  say.  "It  was  always  understood  that  I 
would  go  to  college. 

"I  had  a  very  fortunau  childhood.  I've 
always  been  a  middle  class  person.  My  father 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  a  highway  bridge 
contractor.  Both  my  parenU  were  college 
graduates. 

"My  parenu  were  very  sensitive  to  tiie 
kind  of  experience  a  growing  boy  would  profit 
from.  My  father  had  an  extensive  llbrmry. 
And  I  remember  him  taking  me  to  the  soos 
In  St.  Louis.  Chicago  and  ClnclnnAti. 

"I  remember,  too,  my  mother  taking  me 
to  public  reading  sessions  at  the  library.  My 
grandfather's  picture  hung  In  the  Ubrary  as 
one  of  the  prominent  cltlaens  of  Terre  Haute 
In  the  IDth  century.  One  of  my  grandmothers 
was  the  first  black  to  finl^  high  school 
In  Tens  Hauu." 

Jenkins  was  one  of  la  black  studenu  in  his 
high  school — all  of  whom,  remarkably 
enough.  t&Ur  graduated  from  college — and 
he  was  captain  of  the  school  track  team. 
"I  used  to  t}e  quite  a  hign  scnooi  and  college 
sprinter."  Jenkins  says. 

That  was  long  ago.  Now.  he  plays  out  the 
last  days  of  bis  presidency  and  talks  about 
hopes  and  regreU. 

■■I  think  my  greatest  regret  is  that  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  have  this  as  a 
truly  int^Tsted  college  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  and  my  other  regret  is  that  I  won't 
be  here  for  what  I  think  Is  going  to  be  a 
great  breakthrough  for  the  school." 

The  breakthrough  Includes  (IS  million  Cor 
a  few  new  buildings,  and  money  for  a  nsv 
Cenur  for  Urban  Affairs,  which  begins  at 
Morgan  July  1. 

Sponsored  by  the  sUte.  and  with  a  tOOO.OOO 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  center 
will  try  to  meet  pressing  urban  problems. 
It  will  include  six  programs  that.  Jenkins 
says,  "will  put  us  in  the  very  forefront  of 
American  colleges  in  urban  affairs." 

On  alt  counU,  he  sees  Morgan  State  as 
one  of  Urban  America's  last  best  hopes. 

"For  at  least  the  last  decade,  we  have 
been  sensitive  to  our  role  as  an  urban  insti- 
tution— to  what  we  might  contribuU  to  up- 
grading Baltimore  City.  Our  urban  thrtwt 
reaches  down  to  the  disadvantaged  to  give 
tbem  an  opportunity  to  be  eonstiTictlve 
cltlaens  rather  than  rock  throwing  cltlziens. 

"Since  blacks  arc  going  to  play  an  increas- 
ing role  of  leadership,  and  since  we  do  have 
a  majority  of  black  studenu  In  this  state — 
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this  Is  the  plAce  wbere  the  future  leadership 
for  the  Baltimore  area  is  being  produced. 

"My  greatest  disappointment  has  been  my 
failure  to  convince  the  K^vemar  and  xtate 
fiscal  officials  of  the  need  to  provide  adequate 
financial  support  for  Morgan  State  College. 
This  college  Is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  our 
SDcletr's  crucJal  problems — the  cities,  blacks, 
and  youth.  Adequate  support  of  ibis  Institu- 
tion would  yield  great  social  dividends." 

JenkJns'  leadership  will  now  assume  much 
larger  proportions.  He  has  been  appolBted 
director  of  the  American  Council  on  Educ«- 
tloni  director  of  urban  affairs. 

The  council  is  the  n&tlon's  largest  organi- 
sation of  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
office  which  Jenkins  wlU  assume  is  newly 
crcfrted. 

"I  wlU  be  working  with  colleges  and  iml- 
vers'ues  all  over  the  United  States,  attempt- 
ing to  get  them  to  relate  their  programs  to 
urban  needs.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  have 
an  obsession  with  this." 

Jenkins  has  had  a  way  o[  turning  his 
obsessions  Into  constructive  action  Count- 
less Morgan  State  studenu  can  attest  to  th»t 
So  can  some  American  presidents. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  President's 
recommendations  concerning  the  re- 
structuring of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  President's  proposals  will  make 
our  aid  program  germane  to  the  period 
which  we  are  now  entering,  and  enable 
it  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
administration. 

The  United  States  should  assume  a 
"lower  profile"  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams through  shifting  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  multilateralism,  especially  in 
the  area  of  development  loans.  This  will 
involve  the  channeling  of  more  loan  cap- 
ital through  regional  development  banks 
and  other  international  agencies,  which 
will  enable  the  developing  countries 
themselves  to  decide  in  favor  of  regional. 
International,  or  bilateral  programs  as 
they  prefer.  At  the  same  time,  the  re- 
cipient nations  will  take  an  increasing 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  programs. 

In  the  period  of  cliange  of  emphasis 
from  bilateral  to  multilateral  institu- 
tions, the  President  proposes  Uie  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  International  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  to  provide  bUateral 
financing  and  a  new  International  De- 
velopment Institute  to  provide  the  finest 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  avail- 
able in  the  world. 

From  another  aspect.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  has  reaffirmed  his  com- 
mitment to  the  involvement  of  private 
enterprise  \n  the  effort  to  raLse  stand- 
ards of  Uving  throughout  the  world.  In- 
deed, this  Congress  has  already  enacted 
that  concept  into  law  in  the  form  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. This  institution,  soon  to  open  its 
doors,  will  help  to  promote  additional 
American  investment  of  capita]  and 
technology  in  those  coimtries  with  fewer 
resources  than  ours  and  will  also  help  to 
further  American  participation  in  the 
world  markets  of  the  future,  when  the 
developmg  countries  have  achieved  self- 
sufficiency.  Foreign  aid  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  long-range  favorable  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  payments,  an  im- 
pact that  will  continue  to  grow  In  Im- 


portance with  the  emergence  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  as  customers  for  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  ex- 
amine these  proposals  carefully  and  to 
bea;'  in  mind  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing that  these  suggestion^i  will  lead  to 
viable  economies  in  the  developing  na- 
tions and  that  these  viable  economies  will 
lead  to  a  thriving  world  market.  Om 
reluctance  to  participate  now  could 
mean  shrinking  markets  and  fewer 
friends.  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
proposals. 

THE  EDITORIAL  IN  THE  GREEN- 
VILLE NEWS  ENTITLED  "LABOR 
GETS  ITS  BACK  UP" 

Mr.  THXniMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Labor  Gets  Its  Back 
Up"  was  published  in  the  Greenville 
News  of  September  11.  1970.  Because  of 
the  editorial's  concise  and  direct  ap- 
praisal of  the  great  dangers  of  the  many 
welfare  programs  prevalent  In  this  coun- 
try. I  feel  it  appropriate  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
urge  each  Senator  and  Representative  to 
read  the  warning  set  forth  therein. 

Mr.  Presiden*..  the  Greenville  News  is 
known  for  its  first-class  objective  cover- 
age of  every  issue  and  its  concern  for 
the  direction  in  which  this  country  Is 
headed.  I  commend  the  editors  of  this 
outstanding  newspaper  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Labdb   Qets    Its   Back  Up 

Don't  look  now.  but  organlzd  labor  as  weU 
as  business  is  fed  up  with  politicians  and 
sociologists  who  defend  the  right  to  loaf  at 
government  expense  under  the  guise  of  wel- 
fare. 

Latest  indication  Is  a  letter  to  New  York 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  from  the  city's  leading 
unions,  trade  associations  and  civic  groups. 
They  demand  that  antlpoverty  groups  quit 
ridiculing  Jobs  they  consider  •unworthy*  of 
acceptance  by  able-bodied  welfare  dolesters. 

The  letter  said  New  York  will  die  If  It  get« 
a  reputation  as  a  city  whose  people  don't 
want  to  work  and  whose  administration 
thinks  poverty  can  be  licked  without  putting 
primary  emphasis  on  work  and  economics. 

New  York  Isn't  the  only  place  In  danger 
of  being  ruined  by  a  phlloGopby  that  work  is 
demeaning  and  loaAng  at  government  ex- 
pense Is  a  right.  The  whole  country  can  fall 
victim  to  that  sociological  disease. 


AGNES  E.  MEYER— RENAISSANCE 
WOMAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  all  suffered  the  passing  of  a  true 
renaissance  woman.  Mrs.  Agnes  Eliza- 
beth Meyer — writer,  lecturer  on  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare  and  human  rights, 
literary  critic,  linguist,  authority  on 
Chinese  art.  champion  of  quality  public 
education,  and  unabashed  intellect — was. 
In  the  words  of  Historian  Arthur  Schle- 
slnger,  Jr..  "copious  and  volcanic — a 
force  in  public  affairs,  bearing  down  like 
a  galleon  In  fiUl  sail,  all  gims  firing,  on 
the  enemies  of  education,  on  civil  rights 
or  free  speech." 


When  Adlal  Stevenson  presented 
Agnes  Meyer  with  the  1 965  National 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  he  com- 
mented; 

She  haa  withstood  that  heat  of  a  turbulent 
century  and  brought  light  to  many  flark 
corners. 

An  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  written  by  Elsie 
Carper,  captures  the  spirit  and  lists  the 
accomplishments  of  this  truly  remark- 
able woman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACNca  E.  Mam:  Warm.  Came,  Champion 

or  RsroEK 

<By  Elsie  Carper) 

Agnes  E.  Meyer  was  a  woman  of  the  20tb 
Century,  successfully  combining  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  large  family  of  five  children  with 
a  career  devoted  to  public  service. 

She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Eugene  Meyer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Washington 
Poat  Co.,  a  distinguished  Investment  banker, 
government  official  and  newspaper  publisher. 

She  also  was  a  nationaUy  known  figure  In 
her  own  right,  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare  and  human  rights,  a 
literary  critic,  a  linguist  and  an  authority 
on  Chinese  art. 

A  Strikingly  handsome  woman,  tall  and  im- 
posing. Mrs.  Meyer  was  fiercely  and  un- 
ashamedly Intellectual.  Her  strongly  held 
views  on  social  problems  often  involved  her 
In  controversy.  5he  denounced  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  for  his  witchhunt  tac- 
tics, the  Catholic  Chiurch  for  its  opposition 
to  federal  aid  for  public  schools,  and  the  \ 
white  establishment  for  lis  treatment  of  ' 
black  Americans. 

She  used  her  talents  as  a  writer  and  her 
own  wealth  and  position  In  aoclety  to  cham- 
pion reforms. 

"COPIOUS — VOl-CAWIC" 

In  the  words  of  historian  Arthur  Schle- 
alnger  Jr..  she  was  "copious  and  volcanic  .  .  . 
a  force  in  public  aiTalrs.  bearing  down  like 
a  galleon  In  full  saU.  all  guns  firing  on  the 
enemies  of  education  or  civil  rights  or  free 
speech." 

The  late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  called  her  "a 
fearless,  tireleas  Incorrupted  spirit"  and  said 
In  presenting  her  with  the  1965  National 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews:  "She  has  with- 
stood the  heat  of  a  turbulent  century  and 
brought  light  to  many  dark  corners." 

The  turbulence  of  her  own  spirit  was  rec- 
ogulMd  by  astronomer  Harlow  Shipley, 
when  on  her  70th  birthday  he  named  a  great 
whirl  of  stars  that  be  had  discovered  "the 
Agnes  Spiral  " 

She  retnalned  Intellectually  active  long 
art«r  orthrttifi  had  put  her  physically  on 
the  sidelines-  She  formed  and  was  chairman 
of  the  National  Conunlttee  for  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools,  a  national  effort  of  lay- 
men— businessmen,  civic  leaders  and  con- 
cerned citizens — to  increase  financial  support 
for  education  nt  all  levels  of  government. 

After  signing  the  landmark  bill  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  President  Johnson  said 
U  was  Mrs  Meyer  who  hud  persuaded  him 
of  the  need  for  federal  funds  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  schools. 

The  Meyer  Washington  residence  at  1624 
Crescent  PI.  NW.  attracted  artists,  mu- 
sicians and  literary  figures,  scientists  and 
phlloeophen  as  well  as  government  figures 
forming  a  lively  addition  to  Washington  so- 
ciety and  the  cultural  life  of  the  city.  Author 
Thomas  Mann  described  her  as  "the  best 
hotel-keeper  on  two  continents." 
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warrsx.  lectukei 

It  was  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  clujnplon- 
Ing  the  democraUc  Ideals  of  freedom  of 
thought.  Justice  and  a  becter  life  for  all  th&t 
Mrs.  Meyer  gained  her  reputation. 

Her  articles  frequently  appeared  m  the 
pages  of  this  newspaper  In  the  19406  and 
iSSOs  and  were  widely  reprinted.  She  also 
was  a  contributor  to  magazines.  Including 
the  Atlantic  Montbly. 

For  the  most  part,  her  stories  dealt  with 
social  problems  of  a  nation  emerging  from 
a  depression  .-ind  the  dislocations  of  two 
wars  to  face  the  strain  of  a  continuing  cold 
war. 

Many  dealt  with  education.  She  wrote 
about  schools  In  Washington  wherv  educa- 
tion founder«d  in  a  morass  of  overcrowding 
and  aged  buildings  and  about  schools  in  the 
suburbs  "Inundated  by  a  constantly  aug- 
menting lava-flow  of  housing  and  human- 
ity, ■  She  went  Into  the  schools  to  Interview 
principals  and  teachers,  setting  a  pattern 
for  education  reporters  throughout  the 
country. 

Her  series  on  Prince  George's  County  won 
a  first  place  award  from  the  Education 
Writers  Association  In  1061  as  "a  penetrating 
analysis  of  school  conditions," 

Long  before  the  1964  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision outlawing  segregation  In  schools,  Mrs. 
Meyer  had  wrliten  about  the  fallacy  of 
thinking  that  schools  could  be  both  separate 
imd  equal. 

After  the  decision,  Mrs.  Meyer  made  a 
foray  into  the  hard-bitten  segregationist 
area  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  where 
officials  closed  the  schools  rather  thsjj  com- 
ply with  the  Court  order.  As  she  moved 
through  the  county,  in  her  stylish  drees,  big 
hat  and  chauffeur-driven  limousine,  she 
made  a  lasting  Impreaslon- 

COtTRAGK,    JtJDCUENT 

Mrs.  Meyer  believed  that  the  prime  requi- 
site for  a  reporter  Is  the  abiUty  to  work  with 
intelligence  pnd  dedlcauon.  She  was  an  in- 
defaUgable  !  *ct -gatherer.  She  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  mature  judgment  to  draw  con- 
clusions and  to  state  them  unequivocally. 

Her  writing  bad  enormous  force  and  Im- 
port. If  wh»t  she  wrote  made  some  people 
uncomfortAble.  they  had  no  occasion  to 
complain  about  Inaccuracy'. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  purchased  The  Wa&hlng- 
ton  Post  m  19S3  after  leaving  government 
service.  Mrs.  Meyer  became  vice  president  of 
the  company.  Two  years  later  she  wa.s  named 
part  owner. 

The  paper  later  was  Incorporated  and  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Meyer  transferred  all  voting  slock  to 
their  son-in-law.  the  late  PhlUp  L.  Graham 
who  was  named  president,  and  to  their 
daughter  Katherlne  Graham  who  succeeded 
her  husband  as  president. 

In  1950.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  turned  over 
the  bulk  of  their  nonvoting  stock  to  the 
Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Foundation  for 
the  support  of  Bcientlflc,  charitable  and  cul- 
tural activiues  in  the  Washington  are*.  Pive 
years  later  they  gave  nearly  a  half-million 
dollars  worth  of  nonvoting  stock  to  veteran 
employes  of  the  newspaper. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  newspaper 
lost  aub.s,tantlal  sums  of  money,  Mrs.  Meyer 
encouraged  her  husband  to  hold  onto  the 
newspaper  and  was  willing  to  pledge  her  own 
funds  to  keep  it  going. 

The  paper  needed  a  stroi^  financial  base, 
which  It  did  not  have.  When  the  competing 
Tunes-Herald  went  on  the  market  In  1849, 
her  husband  and  son-in-law  made  an  un- 
successful try  for  Its  purchase.  (The  TUnes- 
Herald  was  not  purchaeed  unUl  five  years 
later.) 

"THBOW   IN   THE    HOCSC" 

A  substantial  sum  of  cash  was  needed. 
Meyer  and  Graham  called  In  Mrs.  Meyer. 

"Throw  In  the  house,"  she  told  her  hus- 
band. "I  don't  need  to  live  so  elaborately." 

Even  when  part  owner  of  the  paper,  Blrs. 


Meyer  st*ered  clear  of  management  ded- 
Blons  and  editorial  policies,  preferring  to 
make  her  contribution  through  her  report- 
ing and  writing. 

Mrs.  Meyer  was  no  newotxner  to  JoumaUsm 
when  Meyer  purchased  The  Washington  Post. 
Before  her  marriage  she  was  a  reporter  for 
the  old  New  York  Sun  and  one  of  the  first 
women  to  work  in  the  city  room  of  a  metro- 
politan newspaper. 

While  Mrs.  Meyer  was  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, caaUng  aside  the  view  that  a  woman's 
place  should  be  limited  to  her  own  hearth- 
side  her  roots  were  deep  in  the  19th  Century. 
In  her  autobiography.  "Out  of  These  Roots." 
published  In  1953.  she  wrote: 

"I  have  all  my  life  been  grateful  for  the 
fortunate  accident  that  I  grew  up  m  an 
American  society  which  developed  in  all  of 
lt«  members  a  fierce  Ladependence.  self- 
reliance,  and  the  courage  when  necessity 
arises  to  go  it  alone  regardless  of  accepted 
Ideas,  the  power  of  authority,  and  the  stigma 
which  is  now  frequently  placed  upon  the 
Individual    who   thinks    for   himself." 

BOaK    IX    NEW    Toax 

Agnes  Elizabeth  Ernst  was  bom  in  New 
Tork  City.  Jon.  2,  1887.  the  daughter  of 
Frederic  H.  Ernst,  an  attorney,  and  the 
former  Lucy  Schmidt.  Her  parents  were 
North  German  immigranu  and  her  paternal 
ancestors  were  prominent  Lutheran  clergy- 
men. 

She  said  her  upbringing  In  the  then  rural 
village  of  Pelhamvllle.  N.Y..  waa  in  the  Ger- 
man burgher  tradlUon  'sober,  ethical,  re- 
strained, hard  working,  yet  full  of  gaiety. 
music  and  romantic  idealism." 

She  attended  public  high  school  In  New 
Tork  City,  studying  Latin,  Greek,  ancient 
history  and  French.  I^ter.  because  of  her 
own  schoohng.  she  was  to  become  a  pas- 
sionate defender  of  the  public  schools,  urg- 
ing their  Improvement  and  readjustment  to 
new  social  demands 

With  a  scholarship  earned  by  high  marks 
on  the  entrance  examination,  she  went  to 
Barnard  College,  in  1903  at  the  age  of  16.  Ex- 
penses were  met  with  part-time  Jobs  tutor- 
ing and  working  in  a  settlement  house  In  the 
tough  Hell's  Kitchen  neighborhood. 

At  Barnard  she  met  philosopher  John 
Dewey.  He  encouraged  her  love  of  freedom 
and  her  intulUve  drive  toward  self-develop- 
ment through  his  teaching  that  freedom  is 
In  reality  the  power  to  change  one's  dlspool- 
tlon  and  character  by  Intelligent  choice  and 
discrimination. 

Writing  college  news  for  the  New  York  Sun 
led  to  her  newspaper  Job  after  graduation. 
She  found  her  own  assignments,  amoi^  them 
Interviews  with  Alfred  Stleglitx  and  Edward 
Stelchen.  then  experimenting  with  photog- 
raphy In  an  attic  room.  They  became  her 
life-long  friends. 

Miss  Ernst  left  the  Sun  in  1908  to  go  to 
Paris  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne,  borrowing 
•500  to  make  the  trip  and  writing  articles  to 
meet  expenses. 

Bursting  on  the  scene  with  characteristic 
vitality,  the  attractive  young  wooian  be- 
came a  port  of  the  artistic  colony.  Rodin,  the 
sculptor,  was  her  guide  through  the  art  gal- 
leries. She  met  the  composers  Oustav  Mah- 
ler and  Darius  Mllhaud,  the  crlUcs  Gertrude 
and  Leo  Stein.  She  took  fencing  lessons  with 
Madame  Curie. 

"I  lived."  she  aald,  "totally  in  a  world  of 
Ideas." 

She  developed  a  love  of  art  that  led  later 
to  her  purchase  of  French  Impressionist 
paintings,  a  collection  that  will  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

She  recognised  the  artistic  genius  of  Bran- 
cuol  when  he  was  a  struggling  young  sculptor. 
He  Uter  was  to  do  her  portrait — a  black  mar- 
ble abstraction,  which  he  called  "La  Relne 
pas  Dedaigneuse '— the  not  disdainful  queen. 

Desplau  also  did  a  portrait  bust,  now  in 
the  Musee  d'Axt-  Modeme  In  Paris. 

In  Europe,  she  fell  under  the  spell  of  Chi- 


nese art.  and  became  a  eerloua  student  of 
Chinese  history  and  philosophy. 

Her  book  'Chinese  Painting  as  Reflected 
m  the  Thought  and  Art  of  U  Lung-mJen" 
won  the  award  of  the  American  Typograph- 
ical Society  as  the  handaomeat  book  of  1823. 

Her  knowledge  of  oriental  art  was  recog- 
nized by  Charles  L.  Freer,  donor  of  the  Freer 
Gallery.  He  ll&ted  four  persona  in  his  wlU 
who  could  make  contributions  from  their 
own  collections  to  the  Gallery.  Mrs.  Meyer 
was  the  last  survivor  of  this  smaij  group.  She 
donated  Chinese  bronzes,  ceremonial  bronzes, 
jade  and  Chinese  paintings.  She  also  was 
named  by  Freer  to  serve  on  a  committee  that 
approved  acqulalUons  for  the  Gallery  to  as- 
sure that  they  were  of  the  highest  quality. 

Miss  Ernst  and  the  very  successful  young 
banker  Eugene  Meyer  were  married  In  1910 
after  a  courtship  that  began  in  a  New  York 
art  gallery.  Meyer  uaw  her  acroes  the  room, 
wangled  an  introduction,  and  pursued  her  to 
Paris. 

"COMMON    ETHICAL    mCAS  " 

She  wrote  of  her  marriage;  'We  were  both 
to  discover  as  we  met  Ufes  problems  together 
that  common  ethical  ideals  are  probably  the 
most  essential  bond  that  man  and  wife  can 
possess," 

They  were  a  remarkable  pair.  Eugene 
Meyer,  already  a  force  on  Wall  Street,  and 
the  stunning  blond  girl,  la  years  his  Junior. 

After  marriage.  Mrs  Meyer  showed  no  in- 
cUnatlon  of  settling  down  to  the  conven- 
tional life  of  the  wife  of  a  man  of  wealth  and 
influence.  She  enrolled  In  the  graduate 
school  of  Columbia  University,  served  with 
a  committee  that  founded  maternity  centers 
m  New  York  City  and  began  her  art  coUec- 
tlon 

*I  never  received  any  credit  for  making 
good  Investments  on  my  own."  Mrs  Meyer 
said-  "I  bought  those  paintings  after  I  was 
married  and  had  some  money.  The  most  I 
ever  paid  for  one  was  »IO.OOO.  Now  they  are 
worth  millions," 

While  rearing  a  family  of  four  glrU  and  a 
boy.  Mrs.  Meyer  pursued  a  program  of  self- 
development.  She  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  author  Thomas  Mann 
and  the  French  Catholic  poet  and  dramatist 
Paul  Claudel.  Her  correspondence  with  Mann 
and  Claudel.  along  with  copies  of  their 
manuscripts,  were  presented  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity In  1957.  Both  authors  wrote  to  her 
on  the  progress  of  their  literary  works  and 
their  philosophies  and  political  beliefs. 

PEAISt    rSOM    BTCVZ34BON 

"I  suspect,"  said  Adlal  Stevenaon,  "there 
are  few  who  could  match  the  abundance  of 
her  interests  and  knowledge,  who  could 
simultaneously  write  a  book  on  Cfalnoee  art, 
translate  Thomas  Mann  from  German,  and 
raises  large  family," 

When  Russell  Sage  College  gave  her  an 
honorary  degree,  one  of  14  ahe  waa  to  receive, 
she  waa  hailed  aa  "an  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman"  that  the  coUege  "wishes  her 
graduates  to  be." 

Mrs.  Meyer  bad  a  more  wry  comment.  She 
wrote  In  her  autobiography;  "Why  my  hus- 
band did  not  quietly  murder  me  and  call  it  % 
day  Is  more  than  I  can  now  understand." 

In  later  life.  Mrs.  Meyer  campaigned  for 
better  utilization  of  the  brain  power  at 
women,  recoounendlng  that  they  become  In- 
terested in  politics. 

She  was  Jolted  Into  public  service  by  the 
genial  Republican  boss  of  Westcheeter 
County.  William  L.  Word.  The  Meyer  home 
Seven  Springs  Farm.  U  located  in  Westchester 
County. 

"It  was   1921  and  we  were  having  one  of 
those  Jamborees,"  Mrs.  Meyer  recalled.  "Word 
apprtwched    me    and    said    Toung    woman, 
what  are  you  doing  for  your  country?" 
"a   pascnciNo  cztxeeh 

"He  drove  me  out  of  being  a  no-good  Intel- 
lectual and  into  becoming  a  practicing  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Be  taught  me  that  there  la  no 
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.Uiitlflcuon  tor  politic*!  power  unlM.  ItU 
UB«1  lor  promoting  th.  wrif.r.  of  tlw  p«>- 

%L  imd  the  l«e  El'"or  Roo«v.lt  quar- 
r.l«)  publicly  over  political  l"""  J^«' 
„mmon  Interests  In  «iuc.tlon.  weUMJ  and 
Tu^  rlghu  were  to  draw  them  together  In 
a  mutually  cherished  rrlendshlp. 

Dnder  Bom  Ward  .he  learned  to  ring  door- 
bells and  get  out  the  vote  She  was  w  suc- 
cessful that  she  was  named  a  delegate  to  the 
1M«  Republican  National  Convention,  was 
"'te?  to  become  vice  chairman  of  the  N« 
York  Stale  Republican  Committee  and  was 
urged  to  run  for  Congress.  _„,„^ 

Ihe  turned  down  both  Jobs  that  would 
have  requmsl  a  steadj  re'P°'"'i""''.,^„„ 
In  1933  Mrs  never  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  com- 
mission. During  the  18  years  ">",  f fj" '" 
bead  playgrounds  sprang  up  all  over  the 
S^nty  an^tudltorlum  was  built,  and  choral 
^ups  concerts  festivals  and  summer 
camps  were  organlaed. 

CONTWBUTEn     TO    POBT 

Mrs  Meyer  remained  an  scUve  Republican 
unui  USa  when  she  cast  her  first  Democratic 
vote  It  was  for  Stevenson.  Four  years  later 
she  quit  the  Republican  Party  for  good  to 
work  tor  Stevensoos  renomlnatlon  at  the 
Democratic  National  ConvenUon  After 
Stevenson  lost  the  nomination,  she  became 
a  nauonal  «ce  chairman  of  Cltuens  for 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Although  the  activities  of  Mr  "O  "" 
Meyer  kept  them  Jrequenuy  m  Washington. 
JTey  munuuned  their  home  In  WestcbesMr 
Oountv.  In  1958.  they  gave  the  village  of  Mt. 
Klsco  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
Urs  to  purchase  a  308-aore  site  of  woods  and 
lake  artjolnmg  their  home  for  public  recre- 

*  to  Meyer  began  contributing  articles  to 
The  post  shortly  after  her  husband  pur- 
chased the  paper 

In  the  1930s  she  wrote  9  critical  and  widely 
discussed  series  based  on  her  observaUons  of 
the  public  works  Administration  In  West- 
chester County. 

It  was  during  World  War  II  aa  a  corres- 
pondent overseas  and  on  the  home  front  that 
Mra  Meyer  hit  her  stride  as  a  reporter.  She 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  on  Britain  under 
the  blltt.  She  followed  this  up  with  a  tour  of 
w.^r  plant*  In  the  United  States 

Po-  weeks  on  end,  she  witnessed  the 
frightful  dlslnt«gTaUon  of  family  life  and 
individual  character  that  were  the  Pf""'  °' 
a  disorderly  environment  and  disorderly  uv- 
u«  ■•  The  theme  that  frequently  appeared  In 
hS  later  speeches  and  wrlUng  was  that  the 
United  States  can  pro.per  only  as  the  home 
and  community  are  .itrengthened. 

Months  of  preparation  went  Into  her  aru- 
cles  about  the  American  home  front.  She 
toured  27  Industrial  centers,  working  from 
13  to  18  hours  a  day.  visiting  factories,  ahlp- 
vards,  overcrowded  tenements,  schooU,  hos- 
pitals, day  care  and  r«:reauonil  centers  and 
housing  projects. 

ExFAjfDCD  irrro  book 
The  articles  were  widely  reprinted  and 
aroused  govenunent  officials  and  citizens. 
Poor  morale  and  lagging  production  as  re- 
ported by  Mri.  Meyer  at  one  IndusCTlal  cen- 
ter led  to  a  congressional  Investigation^ 

The  articles  were  expanded  Into  her  book 
"Journey  Through  Chaos."  which  the  Sat- 
urday Review  of  Uterature  said  was  "the 
best  more  nearly  comprehensive  report  on 
social  conditions  In  wartime  America." 

After  the  war  Mrs.  Meyer  again  toured  the 
country  writing  about  whut  communities 
were  doing,  or  more  often  falling  to  do,  to 
convert  to  pescetlme  Uvlng.  She  spent  tour 
months  m  1940  studying  and  writing  about 
the  problems  of  migratory  labor. 
Other  article*  dealt  with  the  oomipBon  of 
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the  Crump  machine  In  Memphis  and  riots  In 
Columbia.  Tenn.,  In  which  23  Negroes  were 
arreated  Her  well  documented  stones  inn 
introduced  at  the  trial  and  were  inatru- 
men»l  m  freeing  all  but  two. 

Her  series  on  conditions  in  the  East  Ken- 
lucky  coal  mines  became  a  part  of  a  con- 
gressional hearing  Another  series  dealt  with 
problems  In  postwar  Germany  In  1960,  she 
toured  Israel,  wriong  about  Arab  r«lug««« 
and  studying  labor  unions. 

sociAt  wkt-raak  toBBTlar 
She  was  an  effecOve  lobbyut  for  social  wel- 
fare and  improved  educational  opportunity 
tor  all  children  In  appearances  before  con- 
oreeslonal  committees  and  In  lectures  across 
the  country,  she  campaigned  for  federal  aid 
to  pubuc  schools.  ^.„Mi 

It  was  her  view  that  educational  handi- 
caps imposed  on  children  In  communities 
that  cannot  afford  to  maintain  good  schools 
consutute  "an  unendurable  Injustice  and 
"a  crime  In  a  country  as  rich  as  ours  "  She 
took  a  public  position  vigorously  opposing 
released  time  In  schools  tor  religious  Instruc- 
tion as  well  aa  the  use  of  public  funds  tor 
sectarian  schools. 

During  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era. 
when  It  took  courage  to  oppose  the  views  of 
the  Wisconsin  senator,  Mrs  Meyer  received 
national  attention  when  In  a  speech  before 
school  administrators  at  Atlantic  City  she 
tore  into  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthys  record 
as  an  mvestlgator.  calling  it  "ahameful 

Educators  acclaimed  Mrs.  Meyer  ss  their 
champion.  When  Columbia  "'i;"""^ 
granted  her  an  honorary  degree  In  1967,  the 
citation  called  her  "an  eloquent  advocate  of 
intellectual  freedom  and  a  persuasive  pro- 
ponent of  reaponslbiuty  In  public  aHalrs. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion named  an  elementary  school  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  waiving  a  rule  against 
honoring  a  Uvlng  person. 

UELPCO    HUNOBT,    tJNPBOTECTCO 

In  presenting  her  with  the  DC.  Teachers 
Union  Award  in  1983.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Carl  P  Hansen  said  that  Mrs.  Meyer 
had  anonymously  "sponsored  many  programs 
that  have  helped  the  hungry  and  the  unpro- 
tected In  our  schools." 

She  supplied  funds  to  Initiate  elementary 
school  libraries,  a  summer  lunch  program, 
the  early  morning  physical  fltnesa  project 
that  provides  a  warm  breakfast  and  showers 
aa  weU  as  exercise  for  boys  in  poor  areas  of 
the  city  and  the  Cardozo  Ctistorlal  Training 
Prograjn  to  give  schoolwork  experience  to 
boys  who  otherwise  would  be  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school.  _ 

The  Eugene  and  Agnes  E  Meyer  Founda- 
tion provided  money  for  the  first  school  so- 
cial workers,  for  a  talent  search  project  and 
tor  psychological  services. 

The'  Foundation,  which  Is  managed  by  an 
Independent  board  ot  directors,  has  given 
out  more  than  tio  million  In  grant*  since 
1944  in  fields  of  education,  community  serv- 
ices, health  and  the  humanities. 

On  the  national  scene,  Mrs.  Meyer  led  a 
campaign  tor  the  e«Ubllshment  of  the  fed- 
eral Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  ,_,     ,  „, 

She  helped  organize  and  was  president  ot 
Social  Legislation  Information  Service  to 
keep  local  welfare  agencies  Informed  on  fed- 
eral progrmma.  .  .  ..  - 
She  served  on  numerous  local  and  na- 
tional committees  and  was  appointed  to 
various  commissions  and  delegations  by  aU 
Presidents  from  Hoover  through  Johnson. 

The  Federal  Bar  AssocUtlon  honored  her 
In  1963.  with  a  citation  that  said  her  "life 
has  been  spent  In  enrouing  the  power  of  the 
fortunate  and  the  privileged  In  behaU  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  underprivileged." 

Mrs.  Meyers  surviving  children  are  Dr 
Eugene  Meyer  m.  ot  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Pare 
Lorentz.   of  Armonk.   H.Tj    Mn.  Philip   L- 


Graham,  ot  Washington,  and  Mrs,  William 
A  Epstem.  ot  ScaradsJe,  N,Y.  Florence  Ho- 
molka  of  lo«  Angelea,  died  In  196J.  There 
are  12  grandchildren  and  two  great-grand- 
children. 


POW  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  some  American  families  got 
welcome  aevs.  Their  husbands  and  sons 
were  not  dead:  they  were  prisoners  of  the 
North  VIetfiamese. 

The  information  did  not  come  in  an 
ofBclal  announcement  of  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime—the North  Vietnamese  have  never 
released  the  names  of  those  they  held 
captive  The  famUies  of  these  men  saw 
their  loved  ones  on  television  when  North 
Vietnam  released  a  propaganda  film  pur- 
portedly showing  how  weU  prisoners 
were  treated. 

A  propaganda  film.  Were  this  only  a 
caUou.s  exploitation  of  American  service- 
men it  would  be  bad  enough,  but  Hanoi 
has  added  insult  to  injury.  They  refuse 
to  give  our  men  the  treatment  their 
status  as  prisoners  of  war  deserves;  they 
refuse  to  allow  communications  with 
their  famUles;  they  refuse  even  to  release 
the  names  of  those  they  hold. 

And  now  this.  American  children  must 
see  the  exploitation  of  their  fathers  even 
to  know  if  they  are  alive. 

The  cruel  practices  of  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime are  a  shameful  insult  to  civilization. 
Hanoi  has  nothing  to  gain  by  its  intran- 
sigence and  by  these  acts  it  only  further 
alienates  the  great  masses  of  American 
people  and  continues  to  draw  the  con- 
demnation of  all  civilized  nations. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JACK  PORSTnTIE 
AS  GENERAL  CO0NSEL  OP  THE 
SENATE  LABOR  AND  PUBUC  WEL- 
FARE COMMITTEE  AFTER  16 
YEARS 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  many  coUeapies  to- 
day in  honoring  Jack  Forsythe.  general 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  who  is  retiring  after  16 
years  of  working  with  the  committee,  and 
4  years  beforehand  with  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  WeUare  since  coming  to 
the  Senate  last  vear,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  Jack  on  com- 
mittee legislation.  As  a  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
note  his  accomplishments  today,  since  he 
hails  from  Pennsylvania.  Bom  in  Canons- 
burg  Washington  County.  20  miles  south 
of  Pittsburgh,  he  attended  the  pubhc 
schools  there  and  was  graduated  from 
Geneva  College  in  Beaver  Falls.  Pa..  30 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

Jack  has  participated  to  dralttog  all 
major  education  and  health  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  Congress 
during  the  period  whUe  employed  as  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare,  He  has  devoted  his 
great  energies  and  abilities  to  bringing 
important  legislation  into  betag,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  be  missed  by  those  of 
us  who  liave  worked  closely  with  him  in 
the  Senate,  We  wish  him  the  best. 


September  15,  1970 

THE  QUEST  FOR  EQUALITY  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr,  President,  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Wilson  C.  Riles,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  mstruction  for  the 
State  of  California,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Eaual  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity.  Prior  to  becom- 
mg  deputy  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. Mr.  Riles  was  director  of  the 
compensatory  education  program  in  Cal- 
ifornia. He  was  a  member  of  President 
Johnsons  Task  Pore*  on  Urban  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  and  chairman  of 
President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Education. 

In  a  ijuestion  period  which  followed  his 
prepared  testimony.  Mr.  Riles  said  It  was 
his  objective  to  bring  reason  to  bear  upon 
the  present  quest  for  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  I  believe  that  both  his 
prepared  testimony  and  his  response  to 
questions  directed  to  him  represent  a  fine 
attempt  to  meet  his  objective. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Riles  discussed  three 
aspecu  of  educational  policy  which  I  be- 
lieve deserve  foremost  attention.  First, 
he  noted  that  our  primary  concern  must 
be  with  education,  with  the  educational 
needs  of  each  child  at  whatever  academic 
or  scholastic  level  he  might  be.  Second, 
he  referred  to  the  need  for  plaimlng — 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  resources 
and  the  leadtime  for  local  school  officials 
to  organize  and  Implement  their  pro- 
grams. As  a  longtime  advocate  of  ad- 
vanced   funding    for    educational    pro- 
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sultant    in    the    California    Department    of        RUTHLESS  AIRLINE  HIJACKINQS 
Education  to  help  establish  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  teachers  In  CalUor 


ntft  I  served  as  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
pensBiory  Education  program  In  California, 
with  a  budget  of  more  than  •100  mlUlon  a 

Those  duties,  and  others,  have  involved 
not  Just  the  process  of  de«greg*tlon.  but 
rather  the  effort  to  make  Integration  a  suc- 
cess—part  icuUriy    in    de    facto    segregation 

slluatlons, 

I  concluded  that  the  real  effort  should  be 
to  make  any  process  of  Integration  a  creative 
educational  experience  lor  all  of  the  children. 
The  real  task  1b  to  make  It  work.  whUe  avoid- 
ing polarization,  conflict  and  confusion  In 
the  schools  and  communities. 

The  basic  conclusions  I  have  reached  dur- 
ing my  experience  are  these: 

First:  Aa  vfc  seek  to  establish  the  maxi- 
mum learning  situations  for  children,  we 
should  not  speak  or  think  of  quality  educa- 
tion and  integration  aa  an  either/or  prob- 
lem, but  rather  aa  goals  which  are  com- 
patible. 

Second:  Not  only  Is  quality  education  It- 
•elf  Important,  but  also  the  parents^no 
matter  what  their  ethnic  background— must 
believe  that  their  chUdren  are  getUog  qual- 
ity ins'-rucLlon. 

Third:  In  the  effort  to  upgrade  education. 
It  U  eaaenUal  that  there  are  sufUclent  re- 
sources lor  all  the  children — Including  re- 
sources to  provide  compensatory  help  for 
children  in  the  greatest  need. 

There  hts  long  been — and  still  is — too 
much  confusion  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween racial  background  and  the  learning 
process  There  Is  today  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  color  of  a  child's  skin  in  dl8cu»iona 
about  educational  problems.  The  concept 
which  suggesu  that  black  children  will  learn 


Krams  I  am  particularly  aware  of  this  better  because  they  are  bused  w^^^^Jer 
pSm  XS  Mr  RUes  discussed,  school  is  not  only  invalid,  it  is  condeacend- 
Thlrd,  he  noted  that  the  States  must 


continue  to  play  an  important  role  In  our 
public  education  systemis.  While  I  have 
supported  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams which  have  been  proposed  since 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
becoming  more  and  more  certain  that 
the  flexibility  which  our  schools  need  in 
order  to  meet  the  problems  of  disad- 
vantaced  children  and  of  desegregating 
our  public  school  system  will  only  result 
from  permitting  local  officials  leeway- 
while  sUn  requiring  accountability— in 
determining  how  funds  will  be  utilized. 

I  wish  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Mr. 
Riles'  testimony.  Since  they  did  not.  I 


school 
ing. 

The  truly  important  factor  which  Inhibits 
a  chUd  from  learning  la  his  socio-economic 
status.  The  fact  is  that  poor  children  who 
are  culturally  isolated  from  the  mainstream 
of  society  tend  to  do  less  well  than  other 
children,  regardless  of  their  color. 

The  solution  to  the  basic  problems  of  edu- 
cation must  come  through  teamwork  among 
federal  state  and  local  authoriues.  with  the 
states  taking  a  key  responsibility.  The  statea. 
traditionally,  have  had  the  main  respon- 
sibility far  education.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  each  sttte  must  act  on  lU  respon- 
sibility to  help  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
quality  education  and  to  offer  calm  leader- 
ship in  efforts  to  resolve  local  confUcts. 
Waamngton  is  too  rar  away  to  luibll  that 
role  effectively,  and  the  local  school  districts 
are  often  so  caught  up  in  the  heat  of  a  con- 


Mt.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 12  Issue  of  the  Economist  con- 
tains a  lead  editorial  which  expresses  the 
indignation  we  all  feel  concerning  the 
epidemic  of  ruthless  airline  hijackings. 

The  editorial  is  properly  indignant:  it 
is  also  constructive  in  its  advice  on  how 
to  begin  preventing  these  barbarous  acts. 
So  that  all  Senators  may  consider  the 
Economist's  thinking.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

HosTACEs  or  Dawson's  Peeij) 
Men  who  bargain  with  the  Uvea  ol  children, 
packing  them  round  with  sticks  of  gelignite 
and  eipoalng  them  to  the  dlaeaseA  bred  of 
stinking  lavoratories.  are  not  entitled  to  de- 
scribe 11  as  a  brilliantly  planned  military 
coup.  What  the  Arabs  have  permitted  to  hap- 
pen to  the  three  jets  hijacked  to  Dawson's 
Field  Lb  even  more  degrading  to  them  than  It 
la  to  the  280  wretched  hostages  enduring 
sweltering  desert  day  after  freezing  night, 
while  the  western  govemmenu,  with  inttnlie 
caution.  graduaUy  call  the  kidnapers'  bluff. 
How  much  further  can  they  push  It?  By 
Thuraday  the  guerrillas'  first  deadline  had 
come  and  gone  without  Incident.  The  five 
gunmen  in  Swiss  and  West  German  prisons 
had  not  been  released:  and  in  Britain  the 
posturing  Hlfis  Kiialed  was  still  at  Ealing 
police  station,  reported  to  be  complaining 
about  the  canteen  food.  The  original  72  hour 
ultimatum,  by  which  time  the  guerrillas  liad 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  Jets  and  the 
hostages  inside  them  If  their  demands  were 
not  met.  had  been  extended  by  a  further  73 
hours.  Tentative  offers  were  being  made  to 
the  Red  Cross  to  release  all  the  women  and 
children  among  the  hostages.  There  was  a 
smell  of  anticlimax  in  the  air. 

The  lives  of  the  hostages  are  still  on  a  knife 
edge  and  It  Is  in  the  guerrillas'  Interest  to 
keep  them  there.  Only  by  oooplng  their  vic- 
tims inside  the  jeu.  which  can  then  be  blown 
up  at  a  moment's  notice,  can  they  insure 
against  a  swift  military  rescue  bid.  Paratroops 
cannot  be  dropped  fast  enough  to  save  the 
hostages  if  they  are  Inside  the  aircra.ft. 
whereas  troops  probably  could  stage  a  rescue 
If  the  guerrillas  allowed  their  prisoners  to 
move  any  distance  outside  them.  And  the 
guerrillas  know  very  weU  that  western  gov- 
ernments would  not  hesitate  to  mount  a 
rescue  (^>eratlon  If  It  appeared  to  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  succeeding.  There  Is  a  big- 
ger sense  of  outrage  than  ofOclaldom  has  al- 


;rrun;^ircus  coS^nt  Sit  the'uxt  of     "  r.  thatTh^e.  aTe  'Siirie-^'conluuu.    .ow«l  -  "PP-  -a.  ^"J^--;-^ 
^^prepared  remark  be  Prtnted  in  the    --«-^-^ -- -^ „-"  ^ -^    l^lt^^^'^L'^^.^^V SI  ^'^r^  ^^^ 

bring  progress  to  education  and  peace  In  the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

arSTCHKNT     BT     Wtt*0K      C.     KDJB.     DCTJTT 

StrpxaPiTEypprr    or    Pxtbhc    IwffWTTCTtoH 

TOR  CsuFoam* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators:  Thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with 
you  today. 

This  nation.  I  believe,  must  begin  now  to 
view  the  question  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities as  an  educational  Issue,  rather 


schools. 

The  Federal  government  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  support  public  education.  It  also 
has  the  right  to  expect  efBclent,  maxlmiun 
use  of  its  funds  and  other  resources,  and 
a  duty  to  establish  broad  poUdes  which 
dearly  set  forth  the  Intention  of  Federal 
l^lslatlon. 

However,  because  of  the  great  variety  of 
educational  situations  in  the  nation,  the 
Federal  government  is  In  no  poslUon  to  man- 
date specific  methods  to  achieve  either  qual- 
©dueatlon    or    school    Integration.    The 


there  in  the  desert. 

The  angriest  of  the  four  governments  with 
aircraft  or  nationals  directly  Involved  is  the 
Swiss;  this  is  now  the  third  assault  Switzer- 
land has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine.  Just 
over  18  months  ago.  this  particular  guerrtUa 
org&nUtatlon  attempted  to  blow  up  an  Israeli 
Jet  at  Zurich  airport,  together  with  aU  the 
passengers  on  board.  That  attempt  ended 
with  the  death  of  one  Arab  and  12-year  Jail 
sentences  on  the  other  three  (for  whose  re- 
lease the  guerrUlas  are  now  bargaining.  It  was 
followed  this  February  by  the  brutal  blowing 


then  a  civU  rights  Issue.  Ity    ~"^""",  ";^^'^™i,  *;;;;"n 'b^"'brinK     up  in  mid  flight  of  a  Swissair  Jet  with  47 

If  we  are  to  provide  the  maximum  learning     ^Pf^,  ^t!?^?"^  people  on  bo«d.  who  watched  their  death 


situations  for  the  youngsters— all  of  the 
children— we  have  to  keep  the  goal  of  quality 
education  as  the  essential  part  of  any  plan- 
ning. 

Much  of  my  experience  as  an  educator  has 
been  related  to  the  task  of  providing  maxi- 
mum learning  situations  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities.  I  was  a  teacher  and 
principal  for  14  years.  I  worked  as  a  eon- 


progress  var>-  locally 

Each  stale  does  have  a  major  responsibil- 
ity to  assure  that  the  Intent  of  Federal 
statutes  are  clearly  Interpreted  and  efficient- 
ly administered.  The  states  must  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  accurate  reporting  of  the  re- 


approaching  through  the  smoke  as  the  air- 
craft slowly  disintegrated  around  them.  The 
Swiss  collective  conscience  Is  still  raw  from 
this  outrage,  carried  out  by  the  same  group: 
hence     their     government's     reaction     was 


sljtrorair'pi^S^iis  and  to  ivaluat.  fJae  sharper  and  leaa  immediately  concliutorr 
?^t.  of  thWmrograms  In  the  eonWant  than  those  of  the  other  goremmena  who 
^t  to  topr^  lSI^™n  for  th.  chlldrai.     have  not  h«l  their  national.  klU«l  by  this 
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partleulu  guerrilla  organlzaUon— or.  >t  leMt, 

THe  West  Oermsn  government,  ultm- 
5*aaltlve  to  udMPpUig  threats  since  lu  own 
MnbBssador  wm  shot  by  lcuin»pp«r»  In 
Gu»tem»I»  earlier  this  summer,  was  all  lor 
giving  in  to  the  guerrillas'  demands.  Some 
of  atrmanfs  allies  were  afraid  that  the 
Gerroans  might  even  be  ready  to  send  back 
the  two  Arabs  jailed  (or  their  part  in  a  gun 
batue  at  MuiUch  airport  this  February.  In 
return  merely  for  the  west  German  na- 
tionals on  board  the  three  Jets  at  Dawson  s 
Field,  without  thought  (or  what  happened  to 
the  remaining  passengers  o(  other  nationali- 
ties The  other  three  countries  most  deeply 
involved— Britain,  the  Onlted  SUtes  and 
Switzerland — were  more  determined  to  in- 
sist that  whatever  bargain  they  strike  must 
include  aU  the  passengers  However,  the 
guerrUlas.  while  they  were  prepared  to  swap 
western  passengers  for  their  comrades  In 
western  Jslls  and  for  Miss  Khsled  at  Ealing 
police  station,  were  saying  on  Wednesday 
that  they  would  only  release  the  60  or  so 
Jews  on  board  (some  with  American  pass- 
ports) 111  return  for  Arabs  held  In  Israel 
This  Is  an  open-ended  commitment  with 
which  Israel  cannot  comply 

The  reasoiui  why  the  western  govertunents 
have  been  holding  out  are  not  entirely  bu- 
manltarlan.   They  realise  that   It  the  Jews 
on  board  are  not  released  then  Israel,  with 
troops  only  30  miles  away    will  use  Its  own 
stroagarm   tactics    to   get   them   out.    What 
the  Middle  East  would  look  like  after  that 
operation  Is  something  their  foreign  offlces 
would  rather  not  contemplate- 
So  what  happens*"  The  most  common  as- 
sumption on  Thursday  afternoon  was  that 
the  guerrlUas  would  blow  up  all  three  Jets 
belonging  to  the   ErltUh  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation.  Swissair  and  Trans  World  Air- 
Unas.  Just  as  they  blew  op  Pan  Americans 
hijacked   Jumbo  In   Cairo  on  Sunday,  and 
that  they  would  hold  on  to  the  hostages  and 
continue  bargaining  over  terms  (or  their  re- 
lease. This  will  be  presented.  If  It  happens. 
as  a  great  humamtarlan  gesture  on  the  guer- 
rillas' part.  It  will.  In  fact,  be  a  considerable 
salutary  slap  in  the  (ace  (or  them.  The  (act 
tbat  the  west  did  not  cave  In  Immediately 
belore  the  threat  o(  mass  murder,  and  did 
not  rush  Mls«  Khaled  and  her  fellow  thugs 
back  before  Thursday's  first  dawn  deadline.  Is 
m  ItseK  a  defeat  lor  the  blackmailers  and  a 
reward    for    a    very    considerable    degree    of 
moral  courage  shown  this  week  by  the  gov- 
ernments. In  a  situation  like  this,  dealing 
with   men  and  women  without  compassion 
and  with  a  marked  blood  lust,  even  at  the 
last  moment  the  negotiations  could  go  hor- 
ribly wrong.  But  with  every  hour  that  passes 
It  does  become  mcrcaslngly  difficult  (or  the 
guerrillas  to  order  In  told  blood  the  mass  ex- 
ecution o(  nearly  300  hostages. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  their  black- 
mailing tactics  have  succeeded  up  to  the 
pomt  that  they  have  The  first  Is  that  very 
(ew  o(  the  innumerable  aircraft  hijackings 
carried  out  in  America — for  example  on  the 
Cuba  run — have  been  the  work  of  criminals; 
most  o(  the  hijackers  have  been  psychologi- 
cal misfits.  Hijacking  was  not  considered  an 
acuon  of  the  wholly  sane. 

What  governments  and  alrlmes  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  was  that  hijacking  would 
turn,  m  Europe.  Into  piracy  on  a  scale  and 
of  a  vlclousness  tbat  the  world  has  not  seen 
since  the  eighteenth  century.  They  could 
not  conceive  It  happening.  So  last  week  when 
the  Israeli  airline.  El  Al.  warned  Pan  Ameri- 
can not  to  take  two  suspicious  looking  pas- 
sengers that  El  Al  had  refused  to  carry,  the 
Americans  gave  them  a  cursory  frisking 
and  allowed  them  to  board.  What  happened 
nest  Is  common  knowledge:  the  two  passen- 
gers hijacked  Pan  American's  Jumtw  to  Cairo 
and  there  blew  It  up  on  the  ground.  El  Al 
Itself,  for  all  Its  precautions,  failed  to  Iden- 
tify MISS  Khaled  and  her  companion.  It  let 
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them  aboard,  and  only  a  mld-fllght  gun  battle 
prevented  the  pair  from  carrying  out  the 
Second  successful  hijack  of  the  day.  But  on 
the  same  afternoon  Trans  World  Airlines  ancl 
Swissair  both  let  guerrlUas  on  board  and 
their  Jets  ended  up  side  by  side  at  Dawson  s 
Field  Within  three  doya  BOAC  allowed  a  Jet 
to  be  hijacked  to  Join  the  other  two  In  the 

The  alrUnes  cannot  prevent  hijacking 
To  tell  the  truth,  they  are  not  prepared  even 
to  trj-  The  Israelis,  living  In  a  more  or  less 
permanent  state  of  war.  can  and  must  take 
whatever  precautions  science  and  muscle 
power  have  to  oBer.  from  armed  guards  to 
electronic  detecting  equipment  But  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  not  at  war.  Air  transport  is 
the  world  s  main  link  between  one  country 
and  another.  MlUlons  travel  by  air.  and  sev- 
eral thousand  are  airborne  and  In  transit  at 
any  given  moment  of  the  day.  It  Is  Intolerblo 
that  they  should  have  to  endure  Inspection, 
frisking  by  police,  questioning  by  airport  BiaB 
and  the  proddmg  and  pushing  around  ol 
baggage  Free  passage  Is  a  basic  human 
right  In  and  outside  the  Middle  East:  and. 
present  emergency  excepted,  airlines  arc  right 
to  refuse  to  put  any  more  restrictions  on  It 
than  they  must.  U  this  sort  of  piracy  is  going 
to  be  stopped.  It  Is  governments  who  will  h»ve 
to  stop  It. 

When.  l(  God  Is  mercKul.  the  hostages  are 
safely  home  (rom  the  desert,  then  the  inquest 
will  start.  The  first  point  to  attack  are  the 
(orged  passports  on  which  the  guerrillas  are 
all  now  trsvellng.  These  are  easily  acquired 
m  Beirut  Honduras  and  Senegal  are  the 
preferred  nationalities,  but  there  are  others. 
A  man  traveling  on  a  Honduras  passport 
should  be  able  to  speak  Spanish. 

The  Swiss.  In  their  present  frame  of  mind, 
are  likely  to  go  further  than  this  They  may 
simply  cut  Switzerland  off  (rom  the  Arab 
world,  until  the  Arabs  as  a  whole  begin 
actively  to  disapprove  of  the  open  piracy 
followed  by  their  guerrilla  (rlnge.  Among  the 
means  that  the  Swiss  could  use  to  bring 
about  this  Arab  change  o(  heart  Is  pressure 
on  the  very  considerable  bank  accounts, 
personal  as  well  as  official,  held  In  Swltaer- 
land  by  residents  o(  the  Middle  East  But 
underlying  It  all.  the  feeling  remains  that 
the  only  lasting  solution  might  be  military. 

That  would  mean  the  forceful  break-up  ol 
organisations  like  the  Popular  Front  that 
are  less  like  patriots  and  more  like  groups  of 
roughnecks  organised  by  middle-class  lay- 
abouts. This  la  a  policy  that  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  men  of  any  decent  emotions. 
whatever  their  feelings  about  the  wrongs 
and  rights  on  either  side  In  the  Israeli-Arab 
conflict  If  any  harm  cornea  to  the  hostages 
held  In  the  desert,  troops  will  go  In  to  wipe 
out  these  particular  guerrUlas  and  no  one  will 
care  overmuch  what  nsuonallty  they  are. 
And  In  that  fact,  conveyed  to  th-  guerrillas 
by  the  Bed  Cross,  lies  the  hostages'  best 
chance  of  safe  homecomlng. 


A  RESPECTED  LEADER  SPEAKS  ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr.  HBUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  University  of  Nebraska  regents  spent 
the  better  part  ol  3  days  discussing  the 
economic,  ecological,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  One  of 
the  participants  in  these  discussions  was 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Numberger.  Jr..  president 
of  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  Numberger's  address  to  the  re- 
gents emphasized  the  relationships  be- 
tween Industry  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  tvlth  special  reference  to  the 
unique  advantages  of  mldwestem  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  a  day  when  much  of  the  media's 
attention  to  higher  education  is  tuned  to 


demonstrations  and  rioU.  it  is  refreshing 
and  enlightening  to  hear  one  of  our  most 
respected  Industrial  leaders  describe  the 
intimate  relaUonship  between  the  edu- 
cational institution  and  society's  needs. 
It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
universities,  such  as  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  are  still  in  the  business  of 
training  and  educating  young  people  to 
assume  the  imporUnt  fimctlons  of  our 
society.  They  are  not,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  simply  providing  an  en- 
vironment in  which  revolution  and  ir- 
responsibility can  be  learned. 

Our  universities  and  colleges  have  al- 
ways represented  a  critical  resource  to 
progress;  progress  in  the  arts,  the  hu- 
manities, the  sciences,  and  industry. 
They  are  the  mcubators  of  this  progress, 
and  they  provide  the  impetus  toward  the 
goaU  we  all  seek.  Mr.  Numberger  dis- 
cusses there  matters  with  both  skill  and 
candor.  I  would  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers could  have  the  benefit  of  hia 
remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Numberger's  remarks  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  be  printed  in  the  Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa, 
as  follows ; 

How  *  tJNiviasrTT  C»H  Srmivm  toe  ExcauXNcm 
(By  Thomas  8.  Ntimberger) 
When  Chancellor  Varner  asked  me  some 
10  days  ago  to  come  here  this  noon.  I  had 
real  doubts  that  I  was  the  man  he  wanted. 
On  that  particular  day.  t  was  Just  compleung 
my  second  month  on  the  Job.  But  as  you  men 
have  undoubtedly  learned,  he's  a  hard  man 
to  turn  down.  As  I  thought  about  It.  the 
Idea  kmd  ol  appealed  to  me  and  now  I  con- 
sider It  a  prlvUege  to  be  asked  to  come  here, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  to  a  group  o(  University  of  Nebraska 
Regents. 

But  be(ore  I  get  to  that.  I've  put  together 
a  (ew  (ecu  and  figures  that  I  think  wlU 
give  you  some  perspective  about  the  kind 
o(  a  buslnesa  I   represent. 

As  some  o(  you  probably  know.  North- 
western Bell  operates  In  five  states;  Nebras- 
ka Iowa.  Minnesota  and  both  Dakotaa.  Were 
an  Iowa  Corporation.  We  do  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  o(  our  business  In  Min- 
nesota .  .  .  some  45-,  o(  It.  Yet  our  head- 
quarters are  In  Omaha.  We  employ  about 
26  000  people  ivlth  about  4.600  of  them  In 
this  state.  Our  total  plant  Investment  In 
Nebraska  Is  something  over  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  In  the  last  twelve  months, 
we've  spent  about  »76  million  to  run  our 
Nebraska  operation  and  pay  our  taxes.  In 
that  same  period  we've  laid  out  another 
»33   million    in  capital   expenditures. 

In  addition  to  Northwestern  Bell,  there 
are  other  Bell  System  partners  operating  In 
Nebraska  Western  Electric,  (or  example, 
our  manufacturing  and  supply  arm,  has  a 
mulUmllllon  dollar  plant  In  Omaha  that 
employs  another  7,600  people. 

TaXSS  AND  BXNKfTrS 

I  mentioned  our  role  as  taxpayer.  We're 
the  state's  largest,  I  believe.  There  a.e  times 
when  we  think  that's  a  dubious  distinction, 
but  we're  not  complaining  .  .  .  yet!  However, 
we  do  have  a  heavy  tax  Investment  In  the 
state's  colleges  and  universities  .  .  .  about  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  as  close  aa  we  can 
figure.  Uke  you.  we  want  to  »e.  that  money 
spent  to  bring  the  widest  poeslble  benefits 
to  the  state.  Frankly,  that's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  accepted  this  Invitation. 

In  talking  about  benefits  to  the  state  and 
relating  it  to  the  Onlveralty,  I  guMS  It's 
only  natural  to  think  But  in  terma  of  tha 


quality  of  your  product,  the  graduating 
senior  that  we  see  when  we  vUlt  your  cam- 
puses. I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  this  because 
Im  sure  you  know  the  atrengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  your  various  departments  and  col- 
leges far  better  than  I  do.  But  I  would  like 
to  observe  that  you're  being  entrusted  with 
one  of  the  moat  important  ftinctlons  that 
any  group  of  men  In  the  state  Is  asked  to 
take  on  .  .  .  aamaly  the  education  and 
preparation  of  our  bast  young  people.  And 
whUe  I've  said  that  It's  not  my  purpose 
today  to  b«  evaluaung  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  University,  I'm  sure  you 
know  that  a  business  like  mine  has  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  In  this  subject.  It's  ex- 
tremely important  to  us,  for  example,  tbat 
your  engineering  college  or  your  science  and 
math   departmenu  be  at>le  to  attract   and 


pertlse   or   excellence   In   these   fields  deter 
mines  the  extent  of  It*  actual  mfluenoe. 

Once  an  Industry  has  satisfied  lUelf  that 
Its  basic  needs  can  be  met  equally  well  In 
any  one  o(  several  communities  or  regions. 


PaOBLXHS  TO  COKSZDt» 

Earlier  I  said  that  being  out  in  the  "middle 
of  everywhere"  has  some  great  advantages. 
But  let's  not  (orget  that  It  alao  lias  some 
ssiodated  problems.  Lack  o(  a  concentrated 


the  selection  process  nsrrows  to  the  amenl-      population,  (or  example,  does  limit  the  mar 
ties  o(  IKe   .       .  cultural   attractions,   sym-      ^et  potential  (or  some  types  o(  business.  This 


phony  orchestras,  theoter.  art.  even  aoor. 
and  without  doubt,  recreational  (aclUtlea. 
Again.  It'a  obvious  that  the  alert  and  dedi- 
cated umveralty  can  play  an  Important  role 
In  serving  the  community. 

ADVANTAGES  TKX  MmWBST  BAB 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  disenchantment 
tbat  aome  Industries  are  experiencing  at  tlielr 
plant  sites  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
Ijet's  think  Just  a  minute  about  some  o(  tha 
natural    advantages    that    we    have    In    the 


means  our  greatest  appeal  will  be  to  indus- 
tries that  have  a  high  "value  added"  poten- 
tial Or  It  means  that  the  Industry's  product 
must  he  smoU  or  ughl  In  weight  so  that 
transportation  coeta  don't  put  it  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
electronic  componenu  manulacturen.  pre- 
cision Instrument  companies  fJid  similar 
businesses  are  among  the  "naturals  "  (or  our 
territory.  But  again,  these  are  the  busmeasee 
that  are  moat  demandmg  o(  technical  back 
up  They're  the  ones  whose  employees  are 
among  the  most  demandmg  o(  "excellence- 
in  the  schools  they'd  like  to  attend.  They're 
the  businesses  that  "rule  out"  any  location 
that  can't  fill  this  bUL 
A  couple  o(  examples  that  you're  prob«bly 


^ midwest.  Plenty  Of  uncrowded  and  relatively 

they  be  equipped   to  provide  an  education     inexpensive  land.  A  gotxl  supply  of  workers 
that  la  literally  second  to  none.  vvbo  aren't  afraid  to  work.  An  environment 

We'd  like  your  faculties  to  be  known  and  that  Is  largely  (though  not  completely)  free 
recognised  (or  their  research  leadership.  We  o(  water  and  air  poUutlon.  And  Nebraska 
think  It  would  be  great  to  have  them  avail- 
able as  a  resource  to  do  consulting  work 
with  business  and  Industry.  To  put  It  plainly, 
I  om  concerned  that  the  Uiuverslty  of  Ne- 
braska gain  and  maintain  a  widespread  vlsl- 
bUlty  and  reputation  for  excellence. 

Now  I  don't  really  expect  to  get  any  argu- 
ment on  that.  But  maybe  my  reasons  for 
wanting  the  University  to  have  a  reputation 

for  exceUencB  are  slightly  different  (rom  wnue  r  was  w.u.  •!.>■.».«  .^...  -~_  --.-  n,--'V:,,,,fl;_.  „mg  on  right  now.  but  I' 
yours,  so  let  me  BpeU  out  a  little  more  clearly  the  opportunity  presented  ItaeU  to  come  J^e  buU^  ^  ^^^  ^'^uudlng  And  I' 
What  I  mean.  As  a  businessman,  I'm  inter-      back  to  Nebraska,  one  o(  the  greatest  appeals      «»lltJ^«  fj^.'il  ^^ '^''"' *  "* 

ested  in  econonUc  growth.  When  you  talk 


has  one  o(  the  greatest  underground  water  .  ^.^""P^'^"^^"^?;  mJT.  and  ciLl  Tech. 
reserve.  o(  any  state  In  the  naUon  A  «h«f»'-'^ /^""    ^  CTOwth   thev've  attr«:ted  to 

location.  An  abundance  of  good  "^f^PO^"  P.^, "XT tremendous   The  University  of 

uon  faciutles  ...  air,  water.  rallro^I,  truck-  JJfJJ, J^%''^'^S«° hat  on  a  less  dramaUc 

'"?'U  personally  attest  to  one  advantage  in  sc|.,  |s  ^^^.^^"^^^^^^^TuTS.  urge 

Nebraska   that   I'U    bet    not   many   of    you  ^„?°'"  "5°"'°^,°  4ry  careful  look  at 

ZT  r^-o'ti'hr-a^"' t^is^ror  zv  ^  -rg5^i:^S5VI£i°";f  r,i^"i 

Shl!.',  was^llth   Indiana  B.l_.  And   when  ^^^-^.'^^^'^^^'^^^i^^^Trt 


economic  growth  today,  for  the  most  part 
you're  saying  eltber  attraction  of  new  busi- 
ness and  Industry  or  deFelopment  and  ex- 
pansion  of  existing  Industry  or  both. 

WKAT    A   VmVTMSm    CAN    DO 

Let's  take  the  attraction  of  new  industry 
as  an  example  and  se«  bow  a  university  with 
a  well  established  reputation  for  excellence 
can  affect  the  economy  of  a  community  or 
even  a  region. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  many  busi- 
nesses located  m  the  highly  congested  super- 
cltles  of  our  nation  are  getting  fed  up. 
They're  tired  of  fouled  up  transportation. 
poor  labor  markets,  polluted  air  and  water. 
crowded  cities,  and  you  name  It.  Iliey're  be- 
ginning to  look  around  with  considerable  in- 
terest at  places  "out  in  the  sticks." 

Some  of  these  industries  are  described  by 
the  economists  as  "foot-loose  industries."  In 
other  words,  they  aren't  tied  to  a  given  aren 
or  region  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  depend- 
ence on  raw  materials  or  market.  Electronic 
component  manufacturers,  precision  instru- 
ment companies,  computer  related  industries 
and  many  others  all  Qt  the  description.  Well, 
what  do  Lhcy  look  for  when  they're  consider- 
ing a  new  plant  location?  One  of  the  first 
things  Is  probably  labor  supply.  Does  the 
Dniverslty  have  a  responsibility  in  this  field? 
The  answer  Is  pretty  obvious.  It  It's  a  tech- 
nically  oriented    industry.    lU   management 


ta.  one  oi  uie  ^eaw»L  •ppoaio      hu-j"* „„•-•>>«»  will 

was  recreation  .  .  .  hunting  ind  fishing  and      convinced  the  Investment  you  put  ther«  will 
golfing  and   the  proximity  to   good  skiing,     come  back  to  you  in  spadM. 


Now  If  you're  not  a  sportsman,  maybe  this 
wouldn't  be  such  a  big  (actor,  but  I  know 
It  was  to  me.  And  I  think  when  companies 
are  considering  location  of  a  plant  or  an 
olHce  .  .  .  after  all  the  primary  conoldera' 
tloiu  like  labor  and  raw  materials  and  mar- 


At  the  start  of  my  talk  I  mentioned  that 
my  company  has  over  a  quarter  of  a  bUllon 
dollars  of  plant  Investment  In  this  state.  A 
lot  J  that's  in  the  ground  or  In  buildings 
and  It's  here  to  stay.  Our  growth  and  our 
earnings    In    Nebraska    are    tied    extremely 


ket  are  considered  .  .  .  quite  often  the  top  closely  to  the  economy  of  "'«,="'1„°'!^^ 

nmn   st«ts  taUonallxlng  a  (ew  things  and  the  decade  of  the  flo's.  annual  persona^  In- 

S^  r.^r«ooJil  interesu  have  a  way  Sf  get-  com.  In  the  "»«  <""->«  =°"^i,?l^.i 

ting  into  the  plcturs.  grew  some  6Ti.  °>^ J'^,^,  ^'If^^-f 

Si  short,  what  I'm  saying  la  that  where  we  during  the  same  period  ™» J"*' °"J,.'% '' 

used  to  be  considered   "out  In  the  middle  of  it    is   clear    that  our   growth   patalleu   tte 

nowhere "  I   ihmk   we're   now   being  redls-  growth  of  the  state  economy.  A  lot  o(  otner 

covered  as  being    "right  In  the  middle  of  businesses  are  In  the  same  ^r^..^' 


everywhere."  The  TWA,  AA  and  Eastern  route 
aUooatlons  by  the  CAB  this  week  underscore 
this.  And  gentlemen,  that's  where  the  role 
of  a  dynamic  umveralty  oomes  to  the  fore. 
You  can  be  the  planner,  the  catalyst,  the 


I  think  you  can  see  what  I  mean  when  I 
aay  an  investment  in  University  excellence 
which  leads  to  growth  of  the  Nebraska  econ- 
omy makes  good  business  sense  to  a  serv- 

lou  ca^  o,   .,..  ^..^«.   — , ice  business  like  ralne.  It  "OVifL '!^  ^t'tj; 

oordlnator,    the    oonauJtant    that    attracts     panslon  of  the  tax  base,  more  Jobs  and  better 
things  our  way.  Job.  for  our  residents  and  the  ""hllon  at 

NoWi  I'd  guess  that  right  about  now  some     home  of  more  of  our  best  young  men  aau 
of   you   might    be   thinking,   "What   In   the     women.  All  worthy  obJecUvea. 
Sam  HUl  does  he  tlilnk  we've  been  trying  to        hb  Been  my  pleasure  to  be  here  ana  la 
do  over  the  post  (ew  years?"  n»ve  the  opportumty  to  rtslt  with  you  about 

Well,  let  me  say  this.  Businessmen  are  not      ^dls  very  Important  subject.  Thank  you  lor 
unaware  of  what  you've  been  doing  and  try-      inviting  me. 
lag  to  do.  We  know  that  you're  conducting  ,,  , 

economic   research    and   developing   a   data  ^^ 

bank  in  connection  with  the  center  for  urban     y^mjjiJSS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
aSalrs  at  the  Omaha  campus.  We  Imow  about  .  ,j,  opoij^QFlELD,  TT.T. 

and  applaud  the  estahUshnwnt  of  permanent  "  .  j_,. 

will  hi  interested  In  the  caliber  of  emtlneers     If  campus  quorters— to  Improve  the  quality         jj^.  SMITH  of  IlllnoU.  Mr.  Presmoi^ 

They'll  be  interested  In  continuing  educa-  North  16th  Street  in  Omaha.  Were  plsjasd  ^^  ^^^  j^^^p^  ^n  address  by  the  Vice 
tion  opportunities  for  the  personnel  they  "  ">•  "•"=h?°"i,P'?«""  ?L  .  .5~™  President  of  the  United  States  at  Spring- 
bring  along.  Graduate  degrees.  Educational      ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,T^J^n",^:     Sid.  111.,  September   10.  1970. 

mg  to  construct  a  new  Law  College  building 

on  the  Lincoln  campus.  We  congratulate  you 

on  the  adult  educaUon  program  oflered  at 

tha  College  of  C-ontlnulng  Studies  in  Omaha. 

We  were  aware  that  you  took  a  hand  in  try- 
ing to  find  new  Job  opportunltlca  for  dls- 

placad    packing    house    workera.    We    know 

you're  trying  more  and  more  to  involve  the 


opportunities  for  other  members  of  the  fam 
ily.  Vocational  and  technical  training.  Re- 
search. Consulting  assistance.  And  on  and  on. 
Along  with  labor  supply,  they'll  be  Inter- 
ested In  things  like  plant  sites,  taxee,  gov- 
ernment attitude  toward  business,  transpor- 
tation, utillttes.  environmental  control  and 
so  forth.  Can  the  University  be  of  service 
in  Improving  the  attractiveness  of  these  fea 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Aaoaxm  »t  tb»  Vic«  PiMiMKt 

People  of  nilnola.  TUls  noon  we  formaUy 

open   the   national   campaign  to  deiormJne 

the  leadership  of  the  swentioa— *  campaign 

determine  which  party  wtU  oonuol   the 


^ur^r^e '^aSw^TTgln    B    r;i:.:;LdI^g      UnlversitylS  the  P-»>^-- of  the  cit.«.  i^d     -^^-J^  ^^^  ^id  sla^"!^^ 
^«   ««— ,,«h  r.rr.i«M«  rtn  ritv  nianninB   tai     W6*ve  aeen  what  you  can  do  In  the  develop-     next  ^o°F^  "^_^",„  , ^^^..r  i^.  tii*  fu- 


yea.  Research  projects  on  city  planning,  tax      we've  aeen 


reform,  industrial  park  development,  trans- 
portation studies,  air  and  water  poUutlon 
studies  ...  all  are  the  proper  province  of 
a  research -minded  university.  And  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  University  develops  ex- 


raent  of  Bgrl-buslnees  products  and  proc- 
e«see.  So,  gentlemen,  we  know  you're  not 
sitting  on  your  hands.  We  commend  you  for 
tbla  kind  ot  involvement  and  hope  well  Me 
even  more  of  It  In  the  future. 


of  course,  profoundly  important  to  th*  fu- 
ture of  every  American.  Because  the  lUlnols 
campaign  is  not  an  isolated  campaign;  and 
the  election  here  la  not  an  tfiolat*d  refer- 
endum. 
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Here  In  UUnola,  uid  uross  Amencs  tbls 
fftll.  Uicre  Is  oecumng  b  second  crtiic*! 
phase  m  the  hlstonc  cuniaBt  begun  in  the 
fall  of  1066 — a  contest  between  remnants  of 
the  diacredlted  elite  that  dominated  nation- 
al policy  for  forty  years  and  a  new  national 
majority,  forged  and  led  by  the  President 
ot  the  United  States — a  contest  to  shape  the 
desuny  of  America. 

Some  months  eco,  discussing  the  bitter- 
ness and  violence  of  the  laat  decade,  the 
Wall  Street  Joumcl  wrote: 

•The  source  of  (America's)  pathology  U 
tn  the  American  elite. 

"In  any  society  the  task  of  the  elite  is  to 
supply  the  bonds  that  hold  together  diverse 
and  potentially  competing  factions 

"Over  the  past  decade  ...  the  Americas 
elite  has  not  been  protecting  thoae  social 
bonds  but  systemacicatly  usaulltng 
them  ■  ■  ■  the  message  pounng  out  of  our 
nuwt  prestigious  univerBltles.  our  most  re- 
spected media,  our  largest  cultural  centers, 
our  most  successful  poUUcal  part;  .  (is) 
that  American  society  Is  utterly  uzideaerv- 
mg  of  respect  .  . 

As  the  stream  of  contemptuous  commen- 
tary ha*  poured  forth  from  America's  old 
elite — small  wonder  It  has  been  embraced 
by  the  disgruntled  who  seek  the  reason  for 
personal  failure  everywhere  but  in  them- 
selves. 

The  objective,  then,  of  this  campaign  as 
In  HW8  Is  not  simply  to  win  or  hold  ofllcM; 
It  Is  also  to  give  America  s  new  leadership 
of  faith,  courage  and  optimism.  It  is  to  re- 
place those  who  moan  endlessly  about  what 
Is  wrong  with  their  country  with  men  and 
women  of  the  wit  and  will  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out  for  what  is  right  about  America 

This  means  sending  to  Washington  ncn 
of  the  character,  courage  and  vlalon  of  Paul 
Findley,  your  Congressman — and  Les 
Ar«nds.  the  whip  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Bouse.  It  means  returning  Senator 
Ralph  Smith  to  the  Senate  because  he  Is 
needed  by  his  nation,  and  because  your 
country  just  cannot  afford  any  more  ultra- 
Ubermls  in  the  United  Stat«s  Senate  There 
was  a  time  when  the  liberalism  of  the  old 
elite  was  a  venturesome  and  fighting  phi- 
loeophy — the  vanguard  political  dogma  cf  a 
Pranklln  Roosevelt,  a  Harry  Truman,  a  John 
Kennedy.  But  the  old  flrehones  are  long 
gone.  Today's  breed  of  radical -liberal  poe- 
tunng  about  the  Senate  is  about  as  closely 
related  to  a  Harry  Tr.itnan — aa  a  Chihuahua 
13  to  a  timber  wolf  . 

mtrallberallsm  today  tranalat«a  into  a 
whimpering  laolatlonlsm  in  foreign  policy,  a 
mulish  obetnictlonlsm  tn  domestic  policy, 
and  a  puaUlanlxaoxis  punyfootlng  on  the 
critical  issue  of  law  and  order. 

PEACE  AKD   rOECDN  POLICT 

Consider  Its  record  in  foreign  policy.  WhUe 
Congressional  IsolatlocUsts  have  ceuelcacly 
pratUed  about  peace,  our  Preeldent  has  been 
moving  to  achieve  It. 

Today.  America  \£  moving  to  raUfy  the  Ge- 
neva agreements  forbidding  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  American  negotiators  In 
Helsinki  and  Vienna  ore  working  toward 
agreement  to  halt  the  arms  race.  America  has 
reversed  the  course  of  Involvement  In  Asia. 
Where  the  past  AdmlnlstratlODS  sent  635,000 
troop*  to  Vietnam — President  NUon  will 
have  almost  half  ot  them  home  by  next  April. 

These  achievements,  however,  have  not 
moUlfled  for  a  second  the  caterwauling  crit- 
ics In  the  Senate-  When  the  President  or- 
dered destructaon  of  the  enemy  sanctuartee 
m  Cambodia,  the  radical-iiberala  colled  hta 
declalon  "ghastly."  They  said  it  would  "In- 
crease American  casualties." — that  It  would 
"lead  to  the  borders  of  China." 

Though  events  have  proven  them  all 
nrroog,  none  has  stepped  forward  to  admit  It- 

We  did  not  go  "to  the  borders  of  China." 
We  went  31  mUee  into  Cambodia  and  ware 
out  in  60  days,  precisely  as  the  President 
promised.  American  oaaualtiee  did  not  go  up, 


they  went  down,  precleely  as  the  President 
predicted.  Ten  days  ago,  when  I  was  In  Sai- 
gon. American  casualties  had  fallen  to  the 
lowest  level  in  four  years.  And  what  on  earth 
Is  "ghaatly"  about  a  decision  that  guaran- 
tees the  withdrawal  ot  American  forces  and 
saves  the  Uvea  of  American  men? 

One  of  the  great  quesUons  IlllnoU  will 
help  to  answer  in  November  Is  this:  What 
kind  of  m*n  will  determine  America's  for- 
eign poUcy?  WlU  It  be  Fulbrlght  and  his  fac- 
tion tn  the  Senate?  Or  wUl  It  be  sfiand-up 
Senators  like  Ralph  Smith  to  help  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUteaT 

At  the  time  of  the  peace-at -any -price 
demons traUons.  a  year  ago  In  the  streets  of 
Washington.  David  Broder  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  wrote : 

"It  Is  becoming  more  obvious  wtth  every 
passing  day  that  the  men  and  the  move- 
ment that  broke  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  au- 
thority in  1968  are  out  to  break  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  \9tO." 

Ralph  Smith's  opponent,  should  he  win, 
would  Join  the  ranks  of  those  benighted 
men;  his  election  would  strengthen  that 
misguided  movement  On  the  other  hand, 
the  election  of  Senator  Smlrh  would  return 
to  the  Senate  a  uiati  whOAe  presence  there 
strengthens  the  hand  of  a  President  who  hai 
brought  us  closer  to  a  Just  peace  than  any 
analyst  would  have  predicted  possible  twenty 
months  ago. 

LXGULSTION    SMD  THI    BIST 

la  domestic  policy  aa  well,  this  campaign 
presenu  us  with  a  clear  choice — between  the 
troglodyUc  leftists  who  dominate  Congress 
now.  and  the  moderate,  centrist  and  con- 
servative supporters  of  President  Nixon — be- 
tween the  tried  irrelevant  Liberalism  that 
made  the  Nlnety-Plrst  Congress  a  citadel  of 
reaction — and  the  New  Federalism  of  the 
nineteen  sevenClea. 

Within  the  framework  of  that  New  Fed- 
eralism, the  President  hae  proposed :  oonsoll- 
dauon  of  the  multl-bllUon-dollRr  maze  of 
Federal  gnnu-ln-ald;  an  historic  overhaul 
of  the  chaotic,  demeaning,  bankrupt  welfare 
system;  an  unprecedented  sharing  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  with  sutes  like  nilnols.  Nearly  a 
ysar  ago,  the  President  also  proposed  that 
a  oost-of-llving  escalator  be  written  Into  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  tweniy-flve 
million  Amencani  from  the  scourge  of  rUIng 
prices.  Lasi  February  he  sent  Congress  the 
most  far-reaching  legislation  any  Prasident 
has  ever  proposed  to  deal  with  atr  and  water 
pollution.  Not  one  of  these  initiatives  has 
returned  to  the  President's  desk  to  be  signed 
into  taw. 

The  President's  adversaries  In  Congress 
apparen'Jy  prefer  no  legislation  to  nru-  leg- 
islation bearing  the  name  of  Richard  Nixon. 
Ify  far-left  friends  in  Oongreaa  never 
weary  of  telling  me  they  are  the  Qood  Sa- 
maritans; that  thfy  are  more  sensiuve  to 
the  needs  of  the  impoverished;  they  are  the 
chMen  representatives  of  the  poor. 

Well,  we  believe  in  repreeentlng  the  pxir 
too;  and  we  do;  but  the  time  has  come  for 
someone  aleo  to  represent  the  working-men 
of  this  country,  the  Forgotten  Man  of  Amer- 
ican politics:  white  collar  and  blue  collar: 
and  the  President  and  Z  are  applying  for 
that  Job — Just  as  Ralph  Smith  U  applying 
for  It  here  In  IlUnola. 

That  Is  why  we  have  acted  to  Increase  un- 
employment benefits  and  extend  them  to 
nearly  five  million  American  workers;  that 
Is  why  the  President  proposed  three  billion 
dollars  for  manpower  training;  that  is  why 
aew  health  and  safety  standards  have  been 
advanced — and  enacted  in  mining  and  con- 
struction; that  Is  Why  forty-six  computer 
Job  banks  have  been  established;  that  U  why 
working  families — as  well  as  welfare  fam- 
IUm — would  benefit  from  the  President's 
family  assistance  program;  that  is  why  low- 
Income  workers  havs  bMO  exsmptwl  from 
Federal  Income  taxes. 

Rejected  and  written  off  by  the  old  elite — 


the  worklngman  has  become  the  cornerstone 
of  bh*  New  Majority.  We  are  also  asking  in 
the  election  the  support  ol  the  working 
women  of  America,  whether  they  labor  In 
home,  factory,  or  office — or  just  breach  the 
ramparu  at  McSorley's  B<ir. 

There  Is  a  new  deadlock  of  democracy  to- 
day— between  a  progressive  Prealdenc.  carry- 
ing out  his  mandate  for  reform,  and  a  re- 
actionary Congress  in  the  grip  of  bitter  uieu 
who  forfeited  that  mandate.  Look  over  the 
tune  cards  of  the  Ninety-Ftrst  Congress;  they 
explain  a  gre«iL  deal  about  its  performance.  In 
1060,  members  put  in  only  &0  to  60  percent 
of  the  hours  they  spent  In  session  In  the  first 
year  ol  PreeldentA  Kennedy  or  Johnson.  The 
Congressional  gotdbrickerlng  has  been  mon- 
imaental,  and  pubUc  esteem  for  Oongress  last 
March  sank  to  lu  lowest  depth  in  five  years. 

POBNOaSAPHY      AND      C«IMC 

Nowhere  has  this  Congress  been  more  dere- 
lict than  in  its  ho-hum,  business -as- usual 
attitude  to  the  President's  program  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  the  crime  and  filth  in  our 
society. 

Sixteen  months  ago.  the  President  proposed 
the  toughest  bill  in  the  nation's  history  to 
uproot  the  corrupting  infiuence  of  organised 
crime  The  blU  stUl  sits  there,  languishing 
in  Congress. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  the  President  asked 
unprecedented  power  for  the  Justice  Z>epart- 
ment  to  crack  down  on  the  narcotics  mer- 
chants who  are  growing  rich  destroying  the 
Uvea  of  thousands  of  our  young  people.  That 
bill,  too.  Just  sits  there,  languishing  in  Con- 
gress. 

How  many  children,  my  friends,  must  we 
pick-up  out  of  the  gutters  and  alleys  of  our 
great  cities,  dead  of  overdoses  of  heroin,  be- 
fore Congress  decides  it's  time  to  act? 

Sixteen  months  ago.  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  three  measures  to  safeguard  your 
homes  and  families  from  the  pornographic 
fiUfa  being  sent  unsolicited  through  the 
malls. 

Portions  of  one  bill  were  written  Into  the 
President's  postal  reform;  but  the  others  have 
been  lost  In  the  shuffle  by  «n  apathetic  Con- 
gress. 

How  do  you  fathom  the  thinking  of  these 
"radical-liberals"  who  work  themselvee  Into 
a  lather  over  an  alleged  shortage  of  nutri- 
ments m  a  child's  box  of  Wheatlea — but  who 
cannot  get  exercised  at  all  over  that  same 
child's  constant  exposure  to  a  flood  of  hard- 
core pornography  that  could  warp  his  moral 
outlook  for  a  life-time  It's  high  time  ihese 
lUtrallberals  put  their  priorities  in  order. 

BOMBINGS  AND  "SEPXESSION" 

last  March,  the  President  proposed  that 
the  transportation  and  use  of  bombs  and 
molotov  cocktails  b«  made  a  Federal  crime — 
with  penalties  to  match  the  crime.  People 
are  dying  today  from  these  bombs — but  Con- 
greas  has  yet  to  be  Jolted  Into  action. 

These  bombings  reached  a  new  plateau  of 
horror  Just  last  month  with  the  death  of  the 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  moderate  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
nai  said  It  well   in  a  single  paragraph: 

".  .  .  It  Isn't  Just  the  radicals  who  set  the 
bomb  tn  a  light«d.  occupied  building  who 
are  guilty.  The  blood  Is  on  the  hands  of  any- 
one who  has  encouraged  them,  anyone  who 
has  talked  recklessly  of  'revolution',  anyone 
who  has  chlded  with  mild  disparagement  the 
violence  of  extremists  while  hinting  that  the 
cause  is  right  all  the  same." 

On  this  question  of  domestic  violence  and 
diaorder.  I  contend  that  the  testimony  of 
Ralph  Smith's  opponent  disqualified  him  for 
the  VS.  Senate. 

In  December  of  1968.  Senator  Smith's  op- 
ponent said  that  the  report  on  the  Chtoago 
disorder: 

"Speaks  eloquently  of  the  results  of  deny- 
ing the  parks  for  peaceful  assembly  and 
peaceful  protest.  The  storm  troopers  in  blue 
were  the  result." 
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Any  public  oBlcUl.  especially  Irom  the 
State  ol  nilnou.  who  mill  bellevee  tHe  note 
at  the  Chicago  convention  were  the  result  ol 
quote  "denying  parka  lor  peaceful  proteat." 
haa  no  buelneM  m  the  United  Statea  Senate. 
Any  individual  who.  In  thew  Uniea.  wUl 
alander  the  men  of  the  Chicago  Police  Force 
by  calling  them  "atorm  trocpera  In  blue." 
ought  to  be  retired  from  public  life. 

In  the  laat  eight  montha  alone  seven  po- 
Uoemen.  men  tram  that  force  this  gentle- 
man branded  the  "storm  troopers."  have  died 
in  the  line  of  duty— moet  of  them  shot  to 
death  by  urban  lerrorlata. 

And,  by  the  way.  It  la  certainly  lime  that 
somebody  stood  up  In  a  public  forum  and 
spoke  the  truth— that  the  enduring  and 
grave  ln]ustlce  done  by  that  convention  was 
not  done  to  the  demonatiators  In  the  streeta; 
It  was  done  to  the  good  name  of  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  and  lU  mayor.  Richard  J. 
Daly. 

Whenever  the  President  or  I  ralae  the 
antl-crlme  Heue  the  chorus  cornea  back  from 
Capitol  HUl:  "Bepresslon,  repreaelon,  the 
Nlmn  Administration  wants  repieaalon." 
well  that's  either  slander  or  stupidity.  No 
cltlien  who  respects  the  law  need  fear  any- 
thing from  this  government.  No  Administra- 
tion is  more  committed  to  the  civil  rights 
of  every  American.  But.  the  President's  deB- 
nltlon  of  "civil  rights."  encompasses  the 
right  of  black  Americana  to  be  secure  In 
the  central  city,  t'le  right  of  small  business- 
men to  be  free  of  violence  at  the  hands  of 
drug  addlcta,  and  the  right  of  the  women 
of  this  country  to  be  free  to  walk  the  streets 
and  parka  »-lthout  belns  attacked  or  molested 
by  hoodlums  and  thugs. 

Clearly  thosj  clvU  righta  are  not  going  to 
be  restored  until  w«  get  a  new  Congress 
that  cares  about  law  and  order. 

asaroaATtoN,  aaNEwM.  ahd  bembm 
But  there  aits  PTMldentlal  Inltlatlvee  that 
hnx  succeeded  on  Capltdl  HIU:  there  are  le- 
sues  where  Congress  h«»  been  forced  oB  dead 
center,  thanks  to  the  overtime  of  men  like 
Senator  Smith. 

Selective  Service  haa  been  reformed.  The 
draft  Is  now  as  Just  and  equitable  aa  we 
can  make  It,  short  of  o\u^  dream  and  goal  ol 
a  volunteer  army.  The  United  States  Poet 
Office  has  been  completely  overhauled.  The 
food  stamp  program  haa  been  extended  to 
cover  nearly  all  of  America's  poor.  Historic 
airways  and  airports  legislation  that  will 
benefit  bualneaamen  and  vacationing  work- 
Ingmen  for  generations  has  been  enacted. 

Not.  for  ISO  years,  since  Zachary  Taylor, 
has  a  first-term  President  taken  olBce  ^-ith 
both  Houses  controlled  by  hoetue  majorities. 
Even  with  this  massive  opposition,  however. 
the  President  haa  been  able  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  of  reetoratlon.  renewal,  and  reform. 
Olve  him  a  Oongreaa  to  work  with  and  you 
will  bring  on  an  era  of  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress   the  like  of  which  America  haa  never 


THI   ICOWOICT 

But  It  la  about  the  economy  that  the  weep- 
ing and  walling  of  the  Congressional  lett- 
wlng  has  been  loudest — and  least  convincing. 
When  President  NUon  took  omce.  the  nation 
had  run  seven  straight  budget  defldta  total- 
ing 67  billion  doUara;  prlceo  were  rlalng 
at  the  fastest  rate  since  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration', interest  rates  were  the  worst  alnce 
the  ClvU  War;  a  ten  percent  surtax  had  been 
Imposed  on  business  and  labor:  and  the  real 
take-home  pay  of  American  workers  had  not 
risen  a  dime  In  three  years. 

Today,  much  of  that  has  been  reversed. 
The  surtax  Is  gone.  Short-lerm  interest  rates 
have  dropped.  The  wholesale  price  Index  Is 
declining.  Buslnese  indicators  are  reading 
their  beet  gains  In  16  months.  Inflation  Is 
being  brought  under  control. 

After  twenty  months,  as  America  haa 
moved  away  from  war  and  toward  peace,  the 


President  has  steered  the  economy  suoceaa- 
tully  over  some  rocky  terrain.  We  appear  to 
be  back  on  the  highway  again.  But  we  ought 
never  to  forget  our  narrow  escape.  When  the 
"Sdent^^  the  wheel  in  l»e8.  the  eoon- 
omy  had  been  clocked  at  weU  over  a  hun- 
dred in  a  thlrly-mile  eone  and  was  he«led 

straight  for  the  cliff.  , 

Because  of  the  way  they  raced  the  engine 
of  the  economy,  the  ultrallberal.  m  CongreM 
ahould  have  had  their  Uoensea  revoked  m 
l»«e  Until  they  demonstrate  a  lltUe  more 
ludgment  and  a  little  more  maturity,  they 
ihouldht  be  given  the  keys  to  the  car  agWn 
For  twenty  months,  the  President  has 
toutfht  the  unpopular  fight  for  an  honeat 
bu^t— fought  It  against  a  fraternity  of 
BlgSpenders  who  wlU  never  be  housebroken 
Of  the  habit  ot  spending  more  money  than 
we  can  afford. 

Laat  month  Congress  raised  the  PreaWent  s 
education  bill  MS3  mlUlon.  They  raised  his 
housmg  bin— toil  mlUlon.  When  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  an  vmprecedented  ten-bu- 
llon-dollar  sewage  treatment  plan— the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine  rallied  at  his 
desk  to  ralae  him  »18  billion.  Now  for  that 
Senator  who  U  not  widely  known  for  advo- 
cating the  taiea  to  pay  for  hia  spending 
schemes  playing  with  bUllons  of  isjipayera 
dollars  can  be  a  lot  like  playing  Monopoly. 
Everybody  has  a  good  tune,  and  nobody  gets 

The  problem  Is  when  that  senator  and  hla 
friends  did  have  control  of  the  Federal 
Budget  in  the  nineteen  sixties,  tens  ot  mU- 
llons  ot  Americans  did  get  hurt  and  they  are 
stUl  getung  hurt — because  when  that  Sen- 
ator and  his  friends  thought  they  were  play- 
ing with  Boardwalk  and  Park  Place,  they 
were  playing  with  the  savings  and  Income, 
the  hopes  and  dreams,  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people. 

U  this  Congress  u  turned  Juat  10  more 
degrees  toward  the  Radical  Left— then  the 
President's  eBorts  to  protect  your  Income  and 
savings  win  be  overridden,  and  the  country 
will  go  off  on  another  spending  spree  like 
the  Uat  one.  Prices  will  shoot  up;  Interest 
rates  wUl  rise;  and  tares  wlU  go  through  the 
roof  And  you  wlU  end  up  with  a  bloated 
bureaucracy  In  Waahlngton  that  will  make 
the  featherbeddlng  ot  the  current  big  spend- 
ers look  Uke  the  work  force  at  the  comer 
drug  store. 

n  any  of  you  are  regular  readers  ot  the 
Liberal  Eastern  press— the  organ  grinders  of 
the  old  elite— you  will  probably  read  on  your 
editorial  pages  tomorrow  "That  terrible  Mr. 
Agnew  has  done  It  again." 

Don't  let  this  bother  you  as.  assuredly.  It 
does  not  bother  me.  When  you  have  been 
head-to-bead  vrlth  our  Korean  ally  for  aU 
hours  of  tough  negoUatlon — you  are  not 
Ukely  to  be  stampeded  off  the  range  by  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Wssdlnylon  Post. 

Let  them  run  right  up  the  wall.  We  are 
going  to  be  out  with  the  other  "happy  war- 
riors"  on  the  campaign  trail  thU  tall- roaat- 
iDg  marshmallows  along  the  way. 

Long  ago.  President  Lincoln  wrote  worda 
wltb  profound  meaning  for  all  of  ua  today: 
"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past,"  he  said. 
"are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  present  The 
occasion  Is  pUed  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  Aa  our  caae  U 
new  BO  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew." 
And  we  too  Shan  rise  with  the  occasion: 
and  we  too  shall  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
For  our  goal  Is  not  leas  than  to  give  the  new 
men  and  the  new  thinking  a  crack  at  these 
challenging  new  times. 

Tea  there  wlU  be  hard  going.  There  will 
be  harsh  onadsm:  there  may  be  political 
casueltle«.  But  our  cause  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant than  any  Individual  who  may  be  a 
part  of  It.  Including  a  Tnoe  President. 

And  in  this  tatetnl  collision  of  poUOcal 
phlloeophles.  we  can  say  se  ChurchlU  did  In 
a  collision  of  azma: 
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■I  avow  my  faith  that  we  are  marching 
toward  better  days.  Humanity  will  not  be 
cast  down.  We  are  going  on— swinging  hraveW 
forward  along  the  grand  high  road— and 
alread.y  behind  the  dlatant  mountains  U  the 
promise  of   the  aun." 


FEDERAL  SPENDINO  POLICIK8  AND 
THE  HOUSING  MARKET 
M-  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  PreBldent,  the  'WaU 
Street  Joumil  of  September  4  contains 
a  'Wise  article  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  spending  policies  and  the 
dlfflctiltles  experienced  by  the  houirtng 

The  artleJe  was  written  by  Mr.  Lelf 
Olsen,  senior  \1ce  president  and  econo- 
mtot  of  New  Yorka  Plmt  NaOonal  City 
Bank  Mr.  Olsen  argues  that  it  is  mis- 
taken to  blame  the  housing  slumps  of 
1968  and  19«9  on  tight  money. 

He  does  not  doubt  that  Ught  money 
is  bad  for  the  housing  Industry.  But  he 
does  not  think  that  tight  money  poUdes 
just  happen:  no  one  thinks  tight  money 
policies  are  good  for  their  own  sakes^ 
Tight  money  policies  are  necessitated 
by  a  constellation  of  related  Oovemment 
actions.  Many  of  these  actions  are  of 
immediate  concern  to  Congress.  Mr. 
Olsen  is  especially  cogent  in  retnlndmg 
us  all  that  the  housing  market  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  monetary  policies 
that  will  be  necessitated  by  any  large 
deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  consider  Mr. 
Olsen's  argument.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  In  the 

RCCOkD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoia, 
BsfoUo'ws: 

EIPSNSIVI   POUCT    ANI)    TOT    BOUSIWO    8l.tnOT 

(By  liClt  Olaen) 
In  10««  and  agam  In  !»«».  the  UB.  bousing 
market  sUd  Into  a  steep  decline,  ■nie  popu- 
lar dlagntxls  ot  these  two  severe  contractions 
IB  that  they  were  caused  by  Federal  Reserve 
tlHht  money  policies.  ^     „  .. 

You  may  well  remonber  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  waa  condemned  by  many  tor  need- 
leeslv  pursuing  a  deliberate  high  Intereat 
rate  policy  to  the  detriment  of  houalng.  In 
lOM.  It  was  argued  that  commercial  banks 
in  the  competition  for  funds  enjoyed  unfair 
advantages  vls-a-vls  the  other  savings  insti- 
tutions and  this  hurt  the  housing  market. 
Increases  in  the  commercial  bank  prime 
rate  were  almost  always  said  to  cause  mort- 
gage rates  to  go  up.  again  to  the  detriment 
of  housing  Heavy  corporete  borrowing  m  the 
long-term  ca[>lt»l  maltet  In  eompeOUoii 
vrtth  mortgage  borrowert  was  another  ele- 
ment blamed  tor  the  problem  of  home  oon- 
Rtructlon. 

Tight  money  epjsodes  may  Indeed  expoee 
m  the  structtire  ot  the  capital  market  some 
rough  edges  and  sharp  comers  lor  mort- 
gages. But  the  point  I  want  to  emphaalae 
Is  simply  this:  For  aU  oj  the  linger  point- 
log  tor  all  of  the  accusations  about  who  la 
hurting  houalng.  for  all  ot  the  complaints 
about  a  restrictive  monetary  jxjllcy.  the  real 
culprit  was  the  overly  expansive  monetary 
and  fiscal  poUdea  followed  from  1»86  through 
1968. 

But  this  Idea  Is  a  long  way  from  replacing 
the  widely  held  Populist  view  that  a  sure-fire 
way  to  lower  Interest  rates  Is  simply  to  rep- 
idly  Increase  the  supply  of  money.  This  Pop- 
ulist ai^iument  Is  beard  on  every  street  cor- 
ner when  restrictive  monetary  poUdea  are 
appUed  as  a  remedy  to  Inflation.  Ton  hear  It 
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from  elected  offlclAls.  the  general  public,  rep- 
resentatives of  organised  l»bor  and  many 
tmslnesamen.  But  thU  Idea  hu  been  refut«d. 
not  juat  In  tiieory.  but  in  experience.  The 
trutb  l8  tbat  a  rapid  acceleration  In  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  money  supply  leads  Initially 
to  B  motleration  tn  interest  rates  but  after  a 
time  causes  higher  rates.  Thl*  concept  U  now 
accepted  and  understood  In  the  capital  mar- 
ketfi. 

The  PopuUat  theory  confuses  the  cost  of 
credit  with  the  value  of  money.  By  rapidly  in- 
creaaing  the  supply  of  money,  you  can  cer- 
tainly cheapen  the  value  of  money  as  you  can 
cheapen  the  value  of  any  commodity  if  you 
suAclemly  increase  lU  supply.  But  the  value 
of  money  la  not  measured  by  Intereat  rotea. 
The  value  of  money  is  measured  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  real  goods  and  services  that  it 
can  buy. 

The  ooet  of  credit  is  something  entirely  dlf- 
farent.  This  Is  the  price  of  a  service.  A  cheap- 
ening of  money  la  manlfeeled  in  terms  of  an 
increase  in  prices,  and  ss  prices  rise  people 
seek  and  demand  more  a^d  more  credit.  They 
want  to  borrow  money  because  they  feel  it  Is 
advantageous  to  invest  that  money  or  to  buy 
real  assets  because  prices  are  rising.  As  the 
demand  for  credit  goes  up.  the  price  for  that 
serrice — namely  Interest  rates — also  rises. 
You  simply  cannot  reduce  interest  rates  by 
pursuing  an  ever-acceleraUng  increase  in  the 
aatloa's  money  supply.  This  Is  a  little  Uke 
trying  to  smother  a  Ore  with  gasoline. 

The  only  way  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  Interest  rates  Is  to  pursue  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy  to  increase  the  value  of 
money  by  slowing  down  the  rate  of  price 
InfUtton.  Suppoee  the  federal  Beaerre.  dur- 
ing the  past  IB  months,  had  continued  to 
pursue  the  same  rate  of  expansion  of  money 
as  in  1968  or  accelerated  that  expansion. 
Would  you  doubt  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
today  would  be  even  hl^er  than  what  we 
are  experiencing?  Would  you  doubt  that  in- 
terest rates  Instead  of  moderating,  would  be 
higher  now,  and  po-hape  rising  rapidly? 

Let  me  go  baclt  In  history  for  a  moment 
to  pick  out  where  concern  for  the  mortgage 
market  and  the  housing  industry  should 
have  started.  In  1»«6— the  year  ol  the  credit 
crunch — interest  rates,  both  long-  and  short- 
term,  peaked  out  in  late  August  to  about 


agreement  about  bow  soon  or  how  much  the 
economy  will  recover.  Those  who  doubt  that 
the  economy  will  experience  any  significant 
recovery  have  been  urging  more  expansive 
monetary  as  well  as  fiscal  policies. 

Some  economists  are  already  urging  an  In- 
crease to  7^c-  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply,  cloae  to  the  rate  of  increase  In 
the  first  half  of  1967  when  so  much  of  today's 
inflation  received  iU  initial  push.  These  econ- 
omUts  have  criticized  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  target  of  i'T-  to  B%  as  being  too  low- 
What  we  know  about  monetary  policy  la  that 
when  the  rate  of  growth  of  money  acceler- 
ates, as  it  has  this  year  over  last  year.  It  will 
result  in  an  increase  m  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  economy  with  a  lag  of  some  six  to  nine 
months.  And.  in  fact,  recent  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  response  is  coming  through 
right  on  schedule.  We  cannot,  however,  be  so 
confident  about  the  degree  of  the  response. 
Therefore.  It  is  a  risky  game  to  step  harder 
on  the  monetary  accelerator. 

While  money  Is  important,  the  role  that 
Oovernment  spending  pUys  in  maintaining 
economic  Ktabilliy  should  not  be  mlnlmlied. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  expansive 
monetary  policy  of  1967  was  the  fs*t  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  felt  compelled  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  the  extraordinary  Federal 
deficit  of  over  $2&  billion  that  surfaced  In  fis- 
cal  1968. 

If  Congress  pursues  an  expansive  spending 
policy  that  enlarges  the  deficit  tn  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  beyond,  the  Federal  Reserve 
may  once  again  feel  that  It  must  satisfy  this 
extraordinary  demand  for  money  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  deficit  Is  not  financed  by  a  more 
rapid  growth  in  bank  credit,  then  It  will  have 
to  be  financed  in  competition  with  private 
borrowers  Including  mortgage  bcffrowers.  A 
tight  spending  policy  Is  the  most  constructive 
policy  Congress  can  pursue  If  It  wants  to  do 
all  It  can  to  help  housing. 

1  find  It  rather  curious  that  even  as  intta- 
tlon  begins  to  lessen,  imaginative  lawmakers 
and  economists  become  very  busy  designing 
direct  controls  and  structural  changes  to  try 
to  protect  housing  and  other  sectors  from  the 
pressures  of  an tl- inflationary  policies.  It 
would  make  more  sense  to  try  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  inflation  rather  than  build  Into  our 


excellent  example  of  how  controls  distort 
markets  and  create  Inefficient  and  costly 
practices. 

The  severe  difDcultles  of  1966  and  1968 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  thinking 
of  mortgage  lenders  and  home  builders.  The 
general  tendency  is  to  seek  changes  or  selec- 
tive controls  that  will  protect  housing  from 
the  effects  of  tight  money.  However,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  If.  m  reacUon  to  the 
events  of  the  recent  past,  new  controls  were 
introduced  that  would  further  impede  the 
emclent  functioning  of  free  markets.  When 
you  look  around  at  the  chaos  caused  by 
present  restrictions,  the  housewares,  the 
"free"  gifts,  the  absence  of  mortgage  lending 
at  any  price  In  some  communities,  then 
your  response  should  be  to  get  rid  of  existing 
controls  and  ceilings  Instead  of  building  new 
ones  And  instead  of  seeking  to  accommodate 
Inflation  and  high  interest  rates,  we  should 
seek  to  prevent  new  waves  of  Inflation  from 
occurring. 


mid-September  in  response  to  the  monetary     economy    accommodations    to   inflation.   We 

restraint  that  later  produced  the  mlnl-reces-      ^-- — *  -*- '«h-  "'  "'i-- 

aion  of  1967. 

Monetary  policy  shifted  from  restraint  to 
expansion  in  early  1967.  That  shift  has  gone 
down  in  the  r«»rd  books  as  one  of  the 
most  abrupt  and  excessive  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. Money  supply,  which  had  declined 
sUghtly  from  April  through  December,  then 


grew  at  an  8*;^  annual  rate  in  the  first  su 
months  of  1967.  Now  here  we  have  a  case 
Where  the  Federal  Reserve  was  being  very 
generous  in  supplying  reserves  to  the  bank- 
ing system.  More  money  was  being  made 
availahle.  and  one  would  expect  that  interest 
rates  should  decline.  But  mstead  long-term 
interest  rates  bottomed  out  tn  the  first  quar- 
ter after  a  brief  period  of  decUne.  Ixmg-term 
capital  issue  rates  In  the  market  began  to 
rise  more  rapidly  and  they  continued  right 
into  1968. 

It  was  m  early  1967  that  the  future  prob- 
lems of  the  housing  industry  began,  and  at 
that  point  It  was  foreordained  that  the 
housing   market   would    ultimately   pay   the 


may  very  well  have  future  periods  of  infla 
tlon.  But  If  we  understand  that  excessively 
expansive  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  cause 
the  inflation  In  the  first  instance,  shouldn't 
we  cnake  a  stjong  effort  to  avoid  these  poli- 
cies? 

Some  structural  changes  In  the  mortgage 
and  savings  market  are  probably  needed. 
Some  kind  of  vsrlable  rate  for  outstanding 
mortgages  could  help  to  provide  future 
strength  to  lending  Institutions  and  provide 
greater  stability  to  the  mortgage  market 

It  Is  worth  remembering  when  we  talk 
about  the  uneven  Impact  of  Inflationary  In- 
terest rates  that  the  new  home  buyer  gets  a 
lot  of  sympathy.  It  is  seldom  pointed  out 
that  the  millions  of  home  owners  with  fixed- 
rate  mort^gee  taken  out  more  than  five 
years  ago  have  enjoyed  a  decUne  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  income  assigned  to  mortgage 
payments. 

But  what  bleases  one  during  inflation,  pe- 
nalises another.  Fixed  raus  limit  the  rise  in 
income  to  mortgage  lenders  and  thus  cripple 


price  for  the  overly  expansive  monetary  and      their  abiuty  to  compete  for  savings  during 
fiscal  pollclee  then  being  pursued.  At  some      tight  money  periods.  As  a  consequence,  we 
point,    the   monetary    printing   press   would 
have  to  slow  down.  At  some  point,  we  would 


have  to  draw  the  line  on  inflation.  When 
that  occurred,  as  it  did  in  1969.  the  long- 
term  credit  market,  notably  mortgage  lend- 
ing, by  Its  vtfy  nature,  would  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  change  in  directlon. 

This.  of  course,  la  history  but  It  Is  still  rele- 
vant today.  The  UJB.  eonomy  ekperlenced  a 
mild  reoaselon  ttila  year.  Kow  there  U  no 


consequence, 
have  Interest  rate  ceilings  which  aim  at 
equalizing  the  ability  to  compete  for  the 
public's  money.  But  such  ceUln«s  Invariably 
are  set  to  accommodate  the  weaker  InsUtu- 
tlons.  Then  you  get  efforts  by  others  to  get 
around  the  reetramu.  On*  metiipd  has  been 
to  set  up  a  housewares  department  on  the 
banking  floor  and  to  supplement  cash  Inter- 
est payments  with  kitchen  utenslU,  tele- 
vUloa  sets  and  small  applUBces,  Thia  U  an 


JAPAN  IS  FIRST  BILUON-DOLLAR 
MARKET  FOR  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  tod&y 

the  country  of  Japan  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Uie  National  Grain 
and  Feed  Association  because  of  the 
unique  position  Japan  has  achieved  in 
becoming  the  first  billion-dollar  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

This  was  truly  a  significant  occasion 
because  It  also  served  bo  point  up  Japan's 
desire  to  Increase  trade  between  our  two 
countries.  As  one  who  is  vitally  con* 
cemed  about  the  aerlcultural  economy 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  greatly  en- 
courased  by  Uie  statement  by  Ambassa- 
dor-Designate Nobuhilto  Ushiba  that 
Japan  is  endeavoring  to  remove  all  un- 
necessary barriers  to  international  trade. 
His  announcement  that  by  this  time  next 
year,  residual  import  restrictions  will  be 
removed  on  more  than  50  additional 
items  is  certainly  good  news  for  Ameri- 
can producers. 

Mr.  President,  the  $1,100  million  In 
farm  products  that  we  sold  to  Japan 
during  the  past  year  represents  more 
than  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products 
In  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  It  represents 
production  from  an  estimated  10  million 
acres  of  land. 

The  country  of  Japan,  its  Government, 
and  its  citizens  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  being  such  good  cus- 
tomers for  American  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Credit  also  must  go  to  the  trade  as- 
sociations of  the  wheat,  soybean,  and 
feed  grain  industries  for  the  splendid 
job  they  have  done  as  salesmen  for  these 
products. 

The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  recognized  for  its  aggressive- 
ness in  helping  to  create  a  climate  which 
has  made  this  kind  of  trade  possible. 

Finally,  we  should  compliment  Ameri- 
can agricultural  producers  for  adopting 
methods  that  have  made  our  products 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

With  the  growing  prosperity  and  the 
increasing  population  of  Japan,  this  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  will  continue  and 
grow. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  represented  by  commerce  in 
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beef,  and  I  feel  strongly  that  the  re- 
moval of  restraints  against  the  Importa- 
tion of  beef  by  Japan  from  this  country 
would  be  of  Immense  value  to  both  coun- 
tries. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  "continuous 
and  Irreversible  movement"  toward  the 
removal  of  trade  barriers  which  Ambas- 
sador Dshiba  spoke  of  will  lead  to  the 
relaxation  of  these  restrictions  on  beef 
Imports. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  appreciate  the  full  significance  of 
the  milestone  which  has  been  achieved 
in  international  trade,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  Ambassador 
Ushiba  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ClWord  M.  Hardin,  which  were  made 
today,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

RCMABKS   IT    AMBA8SADOE-D1SI0NAT1 
NOBTJHIKO    UBMIB* 

Secretary  Hardin,  other  leaders  or  the  Ad- 
ministration, dl&tlngulihed  members  of  the 
Congress,  lewders  of  American  agrlcultm*. 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  the  words 
of  tribute  to  Japan  and  tie  warm  welcome 
to  Washington.  I  want  to  add  my  word  of 
appreciation  to  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 
AJsodatlon.  our  bosta  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Secretary,  for  me.  In  many  respects, 
coming  to  Washington  Is  lUte  a  reunion  with 
old  frlenda.  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  so 
many  of  mine  have  prospered  and  advanced. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  many  of  the  leaders  ol 
American  agriculture  are  longtime  trlenda  of 
mine.  AseUtant  Secretary  Clarence  PaJmby 
and  I  have  had  several  tjccaslons  in  the  past. 
whUe  he  was  with  the  D  S.  Peed  Oralna  Coun- 
cU.  to  work  together.  Mr.  Carl  Campbell,  of 
the  NaUonal  Cotton  Council,  and  I  have 
known  each  other  for  over  20  years  and  had 
many  fruitful  conversations  about  American 
coUon.  and  there  are  others  whose  friend- 
ship I  am  looking  forward  to  renewing. 

I  am  happy  that  my  first  public  speech 
after  arriving  In  Washington  Is  at  an  event 
to  commemorate  such  a  significant  mile- 
stone, the  fact  that  Japan  has  become  the 
ftrat  bllllon.dollar  customer  for  the  tjnlted 
States  agriculture.  1  might  add  that  forestry 
products  are  not  Included  in  that  figure,  and 
If  they  were  added,  agricultural  and  forestry 
product  sales  to  Japan  would  have  exceeded 
•IS  bllUon. 

While  In  one  sense  Japan  la  the  honoree 
today,  the  real  honorees  are  the  American 
farmers  and  their  (as  I  would  call  them) 
■supersalesmen.  •  American  agriculture  in  a 
number  of  commodities  Is  competitive  In 
price  and  quality,  and  importantly  for  Japan, 
on  a  continuing  basis.  And,  as  the  affluence 
of  the  Japanese  consumer  Increases,  the  de- 
mand for  more  and  iietter  increases.  For 
example,  present  per  capita  consumption  of 
red  meat  Is  only  17  pounds  per  year.  To  grow 
more  red  meat,  more  grain,  mostly  from  the 
United  States,  win  be  necessary.  Bread  Is 
another  Item  of  Increasing  Importance  In  the 
Jap&neee  diet.  Increasing  the  demand  for 
wheat,  again  subtftantlally  from  the  Ignited 
States.  The  market  lor  soybeans,  your  biggest 
agricultural  export  Item.  Is  also  expanding 
In  Japan.  During  the  1960'6  Japanese  con- 
sumption of  tjnlted  States  soybeans  Increased 
115  percent;  wheat  120  percent;  feed  grains 
Just  more  than  400  percent.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hop*  that  these  agricultural  products  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  to  Japan  on  a  stable 
basis  In  the  years  to  come. 

Tour  agricultural  marketing  experts,  many 
of  whom  are  present  at  this  luncheon,  have 
served  the  Japanese  market  well.  Their  In- 
novative Ideas,  such  as  the  promotion  of 
the  livestock   and   poultry   Induatrlea   as  a 


means  of  Increasing  demand  for  United 
States  feed  grains,  have  contributed  to  the 
Increased  sales  ol  American  agrtcuitural 
producu  In  Japan. 

In  the  broad  perspective,  today's  com- 
memorauon  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  poUcy 
of  free  trade  which  has  been  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  our  oountrlee.  Each  la  the 
others  beat  offshore  customer.  The  Uolted 
Statea  lias  been  for  years  in  the  foremoat 
lesdersblp  position  in  seeking  free  world 
trade.  This  policy  has  worked  well  for  both 
countries.  During  the  past  ten  years,  for 
example.  Japan  Imported  »31.4  billion  worth 
of  American  products  and  exported  »a4.I 
billion  worth  ol  Japanese  products  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  flr^t  seven  months  of 
1970.  according  to  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures,  United  States  ex- 
ports to  Japan  are  up  40  percent  and  Un- 
ports  from  Japan  are  up  IB  percent  com- 
pared with  the  figures  tor  the  correapondlng 
period  of  the  last  year.  The  4«  percent  In- 
crease in  sales  to  Japan  Is  more  than  twice 
the  20  percent  average  Increase  In  American 
exports  to  all  countries.  These  figures  ac- 
curately Indicate  the  Importance  that  each 
coimtrys  market  Is  to  the  other,  and  they 
also  Indicate  a  significant  strengthening  of 
the  US.  balance  of  trade  position. 

A  continuation  of  free  trade  policlea  la 
essential  If  the  succeasee  of  the  past  decade 
are  to  be  exceeded  during  the  1B70'5.  By  free 
trade.  I  mean  free  trade  In  all  countries.  Al- 
thotlgh  Japan  had  to  esubllab  artificial  bar- 
riers to  trade  during  lu  reconstruction 
period.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  Japan,  now 
that  the  Japanese  economy  has  emerged  as 
the  second  strongest  In  the  free  world,  to 
remove  all  unnecessary  barriers  to  Interna- 
tional trade. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  at  a  time  when 
mans  countries  of  the  world  are  erecting  or 
threatening  to  erect  new  trade  barneis 
Japan  Is  removing  lU  trade  restrictions  On 
September  11.  my  Oovenunent  announced 
a  new  accelerated  schedule  for  trade  liberali- 
zation. By  the  end  of  September.  1S7I.  resi- 
dual import  restrictions  wUl  be  removed  on 
more  than  60  additional  Items  In  1983 
Japan  had  more  than  300  such  items.  It  had 
been  reduced  to  121  by  1B68  According  to 
the  new  schedule.  In  years  time,  the  num- 
ber will  be  drastlcaUy  reduced  to  fewer  than 
40  which  compares  favorably  with  those  of 
other  Industrial  countries  I  know  that  thu 
has  not  been  done  as  rapidly  or  dramatically 
as  some  of  our  foreign  friends  would  have 
wished,  but  («  U  a  coTttini/ouJ  and  Irre- 
versibte  moi'cment. 

As  you  might  Imagine,  the  affected  Indus- 
tries have  resisted  the  llbcrslizitlon.  but  the 
Japanese  Goveriunent  has  been  persistent. 
In  political  terms.  Increased  Uberalliatlon  at 
home  while  Japanese  products  are  dlscrunl- 
nated  against  In  European  and  other  mar- 
kets has  been  controversial.  The  question  Is 
often  asked  by  Japanese  businessmen.  "Why 
should  Japan  liberalize  at  a  time  when  other 
countries  are  esUbllshlng  new  trade  bar- 
riers?" But  the  coosenaus  in  Japan  la  that 
trade  liberalization  must  continue  In  Ja- 
pans  own  Intereet.  m  order  to  effect  the  moat 
efficient  allocation  ol  reeourcea — and  this  U 
why  It  will  oe  carried  out  notwithstanding 
the  objection  of  some  of  the  Japanese  inter- 
ests that  are  affected. 

I  think  that  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  In  the  past  tew  years  reached  a  new 
relationship;  as  statesmanship  has  defused 
some  of  the  political  explosive  Isaues.  the 
focus  of  attention  Is  now  being  placed  in- 
creasingly on  economic  problems,  wlilch  are 
bound  to  arise  In  a  relationship  between  two 
countries  enjovlng  the  volume  of  mutual 
trade  of  nearly  »10  billion.  It  Is.  however,  not 
easy  for  us  to  grasp  full  Implications  of  this 
development  or  to  find  out  how  to  tackle 
these  problems.  At  any  rate.  It  Is  essential 
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that  deoliions  be  generated  out  of  the  Ixixier 
life  ot  Japan  and  not  appear  to  be  dictated 
from  abroad.  In  my  opinion  tlxia  is  a  bealtby 
development,  whlcb  will  itrengthen  our 
friendly  relattonahlp  o;  mutual  reapect  and 
trust,  and  create  tHe  circumstances  In  whicb 
to  work  out  dlflenacea. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  want  to  note 
tbat  your  ■'superaaleeroen"  have  not  been 
content  with  reaching  the  goal  of  selling  $\ 
bUUon  worth  of  agricultural  products  to 
Japan.  They  exceeded  It  by  over  »iO0  mil- 
lion. It  Mem*  to  me  that  they  are  well  on 
their  way  to  aelUng  Japan  ^2  biUion  worth 
of  American  farm  product*.  Knowing  many 
of  them  as  I  do.  I  am  stire  they  wlU  in  typical 
American  fashion  reach  that  goal  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  I  am  already  lo<Alng  forwmrd 
to  commemorating  that  event. 


RZMAUU    OP    SZCaZTAlT    OP    AGUCtnsTDBS 

Curpoao  M.  HsSDiK 

Mr.  Ambassador.  Minister  Toehlno. 

Dirtingulshed  Members  of  Congrese,  em- 
bassy guests,  leaders  In  American  agriculture 
and  the  coimclls  of  international  trade. 

Mr  Thels  and  others  of  the  National  Grain 
and  Peed  Association — our  hosts  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  a  landmark  pear 
in  agricultural  trade  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

We  do  this  In  optimism  that  tlie  suooeae  we 
celebrate  will  continue  and  grow. 

We  do  this  in  recognition  that  trade  la 
essential  to  good  living  In  both  of  our  coun- 

And  we  do  this  in  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
Island  people  whose  energy  and  productive 
genius  have  made  this  observance  possible. 

The  Japan  story  Is  without  precedent — 
without  parallel. 

The  Japanese  economy  Is  the  third  largest 
in  the  world — and  growing  at  a  rate  that  is 
unmatched  by  any  nation  in  history. 

In  the  1960s.  Japan's  gross  national  prod- 
ucts grew  at  a  rat*  approaching  10  percent  a 
year. 

In  the  1»60*B,  it  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
11.4  percent. 

In  recent  years,  the  pace  has  quickened 
stUl  further — to  above  136  percent  In  the 
past  two  flscal  years. 

This  growth  In  the  Japanese  economy  has 
paralleled  that  nation"*  growth  In  trade. 

In  the  years  between  IWO  and  IMS,  Jap- 
anese shipments  in  world  trade  more  than 
doubled-  By  1969.  they  had  almost  doubled 
again,  re&ching  tlS  billion.  Shlpmenu  to  the 
United  States  increased  in  those  nine  years 
by  more  than  four  times — to  M-9  billion. 

'or  course,  these  (Vgures  are  important  only 
If  they  benefit  people.  And  when  you  apply 
the  yardstick  to  better  living  and  family 
prosperity  the  Japan  story  la  Just  as  dra- 
ms': Ic. 

The  Japanese  householder's  disposable  la- 
come  has  more  than  tripled  since  19410. 

His  demand  for  meat.  mUk,  and  eggs — a 
good  "horseback"  measure  of  consumer  proa- 
penty — has  inoreased  by  more  than  four 
times  in  15  years. 

He  is  diversifying  his  eating  habit*  as  his 
Income  gooe  up.  For  example,  per  person  eon- 
sumption  of  wheat  flour  m  this  traditionally 
rice-eating  society  has  increased  by  30  per- 
cent in  a  decade  and  a  half. 

It  Is  this  remarkable  economic  rls*— plua 
an  equally  remarkable  ability  of  American 
ap-icuiture  to  produce  efflclently  the  food 
and  fe«dstutTs  demanded  by  incre*£ing  afflu- 
ence— that  have  brought  us  together  at  this 
luncheon  today. 

Ten  years  ago.  Japan's  agricultural  Im- 
ports from  the  U.S.  were  M40  million  In  the 
IlBcal  year  Just  past,  they  were  more  than 
twice  as  great — nearly  «l.l  biUlon. 

That's  good!  But  we  think  Japan  can  do 
even  better.  And  weVe  going  to  be  puahlns 
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Tou  to  do  It  1  still  think.  Mr.  Aml»5s»<lor- 
De«en»te.  that  It  would  be  to  J^>an»  »d- 
v»nt«gB  Bnd  oun  to  enUreljr  rimoM  rour 
dutv  on  soybeans. 

But  «gricuuur»l  eiporu  »r«  only  on«  M- 
pecl  ot  a  brneflclw  trading  relationship  tSat 
can  be  summafi»d  very  simply.  In  tenna  ot 
total  exporu.  the  Onlted  Statea  Is  Japans 
best  customer,  and  Japan  la  the  Onlted 
Spates'  Best  off-shore  customer 

As  you  might  expect,  two-ttilrdj  ol  OS 
shipments  to  Japan  last  ye»r  were  raw  ma- 
terials, mineral  fuels,  and  lood-.tuffa  while 
M  percent  of  Japans  shlpmenta  to  the  U.3. 
were  raanulaotured  (toods. 

But  this  U  the  Basis  ol  benettclal  world 
trade— an  «change  ol  goods  Based  primarily 
on  production  efficiency. 

I.  li  this  principle  that  led  Japan  to  look 
to  efflcient  producers  on  the  broad  larm  lands 
overseas  lor  the  (eed  gralna  needed  to  satlaly 
lu  peoples  rising  demand  for  Uvostoci 
products. 

As  a  leiult.  Imported  leed  grains  hare 
triggered  a  rapid  expansion  ol  Japanese  Uve- 
Bloci  pcvxluctlon.  This  has  brought  Japanese 
consumers  more  meat  and  poultry  at  better 
prlcea:  It  haa  opened  opportunities  for  Jap- 
anese farmers  lor  new  and  profitable  live- 
stock enierprlaea;  It  has  meant  an  important 
and  e.>paudlng  feed  grain  market  for  world 
agriculture. 

And  I  am  happy  to  say  here  that  it  has 
been  particularly  Important  lor  U.S.  agrl- 
cuUure.  which  shipped  more  than  8  million 
tons  ol  leed  grains  to  Japan  last  ttacal  year- 
Just  about  one-third  of  our  leed  grain  ex- 
ports The  dollar  value  of  U.S.  feed  grain  ex- 
ports to  Japan  last  year  was  »335.5  mllUon. 
a  :lranL»tlc  contraai  to  shipments  of  glS.T 
miUlon  In  1900. 

Soybean  and  wheat  exports  to  Japan  have 
also  gone  up  dramatically.  In  10  yeara.  soy- 
beans incroaaed  Irom  tlOS  million  to  USl 
mlUloE— wheat  from  H*  mllUon  to  H36 
million. 

In  llKJal  1»TO.  we  supplied  Japan  with  more 
than  two-thlrtls  of  Its  importa  of  fata  and 
oils,  and  of  feed  grains:  more  than  half  of  lU 
wheat,  and  hides  and  sklna.  Japan  took 
nearly  half  ot  our  lemon  exports.  Japan  Is  our 
best  cotton  customer,  taking  one-fourth  ol 
Its  cotton  from  us.  We  sold  Japan  »S0  million 
worth  of  tobacco  last  fiscal  year,  up  almoc'. 
40  percent  trom  the  previous  year. 

Almost  the  whole  range  of  VS.  farm  com- 
modities flndj  Japan  a  leading  customer. 

Japan  wants,  needs  and  can  aHord  these 
products,  and  the  U.S  can  supply  them  In 
any  system  of  International  trade  In  which 
price  quality  and  availability  are  the  primary 
lac  tors. 

I  am  not  her*  to  tell  you  that  we  have  no 
problems  I  am  not  here  to  pretend  that  aU 
qucatlona  relating  to  market  acccas  have 
been  solved.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am 
optlmlatlc  that  we  can  resolve  any  differ- 
ences— and  that  trade  between  our  coun- 
tries will  occtlnue  to  grow.  As  far  sa  1  am  con- 
cerned, the  record  of  the  past  year  Is  simply 
a  new  "tAke-off'*  level,  and  I  wUl  do  every- 
thing I  can  Co  make  that  proposition  come 
true. 

And  now,  Mr.  Ambaaaador-Dcalgnate.  may 
I  like  a  lew  momenta  to  reoognlne  the  U.3. 
larm  producers  and  marketers  who  have  con- 
tributed and  are  contributing  so  much  to 
trade  between  otir  oountncs. 

In  a  world  of  competition,  export  expan- 
sion means  saleomanshlp  and  service  aa  well 
as  pnce.  quaUty  and  aTallablUty.  The  pro- 
ducers and  marketers  of  the  major  U£.  ag- 
ricultural product*  have  understood  this,  and 
they  support  some  68  private  trade  organl. 
zaUona  formed  to  develop  markets  overseas 
In  oooperaUon  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. This  Is,  of  course,  a  mutual  effort — 
with  many  strong  Japanese  organizations 
bringing  to  It  their  special  knowledge,  their 
special  ablUUea. 

T\>daj,  I  want  to  recognize  with  a  special 
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oertlflcate  the  produoen  and  marketera  ot 
three  U.S  cotnmodiaea  who  have,  through 
their  trade  organliatlons.  maintained  offices 
and  market  development  programs  In  Japan 
for  10  yean  or  more,  and  who  laat  year, 
among  them,  exported  two-thirds  of  our  ag- 
ricultural export*  to  Japaxk 

Por  the  feed  grain  Industry : 

Mr.  Clayton  W.  Johnson  ot  the  n.S.  reed 
Grains  Council. 

For  soybeans: 

Mr.  Leslie  Tlndall  of  the  Amertoan  Soy- 
bean Assodatton. 

For  wheat; 

Mr  Don  Woodward,  ropreaenOng  Weetem 
Wheat  Associations  and  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Ambaasador-Deaignate.  before  I  take 
my  sMt.  I  give  you  a  special  welcome  to  this 
country— on  behalf  ot  my  ooUeagues  and 
American  agriculture  Tou  have  our  heat 
wlahee  for  a  most  sucoMStul  and  enjoyable 
tour  ot  duty  In  the  United  st,itea  of  Amer- 
ica. 


DISARRAY  OP  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEABNTOO 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  last  Wednesday  con- 
tains a  very  Intelligent  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor. 

The  author  ot  the  letter  Is  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Blair,  ol  Fullerton,  Calif.,  and  he 
comments  on  an  essay  by  Prof.  Robert 
Nlsbet.  which  was  published  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  Journal.  When  Professor  Nis- 
bet's  essay  appeared,  I  was  pleased  to 
have  It  printed  m  the  BtcoRD.  Today  I 
wish  to  share  with  Senators  Mr.  Blair's 
comments  on  that  essay. 

Mr.  Blair  suggesU  that  Professor  Nls- 
bet left  out  one  major  culprit  when  he 
was  listing  the  persons  and  institutions 
that  have  contributed  to  the  current  dis- 
array of  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation According  to  Mr.  Blair,  "the  i««l 
culprit  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Blair  believes  that  Federal  largess 
has  distorted  the  natural  and  orderly 
givwth  of  academic  institutions. 

His  charge  is  serious.  If  true,  we  here 
share  a  large  burden  of  guilt  for  the  con- 
diUon  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

COMCakSS  SHD  TRX  CaMPOB 

Profeasor  Nlsbet  ("The  Restoration  ot  Ac- 
ademic Authority."  Aug.  IB)  very  correctly 
attributes  the  widespread  disturbance  on  our 
campuses  (o  the  breakdown  of  instltut'onil 
authority,  but  I  regret  that  he  did  not  go  fur- 
ther and  Identify  the  cause  of  breakdown. 

He  does  refer  vaguely  to  "HberallzaUon  of 
traditional  authority.''  weak  college  presi- 
dents and  the  faculty  tenure  syetem.  But 
universities  have  Uved  with  these  faults  tor 
centuries.  Actually,  the  real  culprit  Is  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  Statea. 

Federal  programs  of  recent  yean  have  had 
a  sudden  and  devastating  effect  upon  the 
Institutions  of  hljher  education,  diverting 
their  purposes,  perverting  their  values,  emas- 
culating thels  admlnlstratota  and  effectively 
eliminating  liberal  arU  education  In  this 
country. 

Following  Sputnik  In  19S7,  Congress  accel- 
erated appropriation  ot  large  sums  of  money 
tor  the  expressed  purpose  of  Improving 
higher  education  ai>d  furthering  research  In 
all  fields  through  use  ot  Federal  granu. 
These   sums   were — and   still   are — adminis- 


tered by  agencies  such  aa  the  Department  of 
Defense,  NaUonal  Science  Foundation. 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  and  National  In- 
stitutes ot  Health.  Within  a  short  time  these 
grants  were  being  dispersed  at  the  rate  ot 
approximately  two  billion  dollars  per  year. 

The  overwhelming  alteration  ot  our  educa- 
tional InstltuUons  by  these  programs  arises. 
perhaps,  not  so  much  trom  the  very  large 
sums  Involved  as  from  the  method  ot  their 
allocation  Generally,  the  granu  have  been 
made  directly  to  individual  wvestlgators  tor 
research  or  study  on  specific  projects.  Grants 
to  schools — «o-caUcd  "Institutional  granu"— 
which  are  not  project-directed  and  which  ore 
administered  by  the  Institution  In  the  tradi- 
tional way  have  been  relatively  few. 

The  effecu  ol  these  huge  project  granu 
handed  out  on  an  Individual  basis  shoiUd 
have  been  easily  foreseen.  The  faculties  have 
stampeded  to  the  trough  In  Washington, 
leaving  behind  the  student  and  the  univer- 
sity. The  former  has  become  a  distracting 
nuisance  and  the  Istter  a  bumbling  landlord. 
It  the  dean  presumes  to  insist  on  the  pro- 
fessor meeting  a  tew  undergraduate  classes, 
the  latter  can.  If  he  Is  displeased  at  the  Idea, 
take  his  grant,  graduate  students  and  equip- 
ment and  move  to  a  more  permissive  csmpus. 
Compared  to  student*  ot  earlier  tlmea, 
those  of  today  are  much  more  numerous, 
more  aware  of  current  Issues,  less  experienced 
in  Interpersonal  reUtlons  with  the  adult 
world,  over-exposed  to  a  diversity  of  unqusll- 
fled  statement  and  opinion  and  less  fixed  In 
their  values  and  Judgment.  They  are  espe- 
cially needlul  and  desirous  ot  thoughtful  and 
educated  views  and  Interpretation  from  adult 
scholars  Tet  they  have  been  arriving  on 
campuses  which  are  generaUy  not  disposed 
to  provide  such  liberal  art*  education  and 
are  lacking  In  the  central  authority  to  control 
the  resulting  student  malaise. 

CUAkLZS  M  Bun. 

FULUaiTON.  CaUF. 


MARK    TRICE 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  recognizing  and  saluting  my 
warm  friend,  Mark  Trice,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  completion  of  50  years  of  service 
to  the  U.S.  Senate 

Having  spent  more  than  half  my  life 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  there  are  times 
when  I  begin  to  feel  like  one  of  the  old- 
timers  here.  However,  this  feeling  Is 
quickly  dispelled  whenever  I  recaU  that 
Mark  Trice  had  already  been  here  over 
12  years  when  I  arrived  as  the  Senate's 
youngest  Member  in  1933. 

Mr.  President,  hall  a  century  of  .serv- 
ice to  any  Institution  is  a  noteworthy  ac- 
complishment, but  service  to  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  man  haa  ever  known 
for  that  length  of  time  is  truly  outaUnd- 
ing.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  men  and 
events  have  collided  to  shape  the  events 
of  our  time  and  Mark  Trice  has  not  only 
been  a  close  observer,  but  also  an  active 
participant.  The  impact  of  his  service  as 
an  adviser  and  confidant  of  Senators 
reaches  further  than  we  realize. 

History  would  assuredly  be  served  if 
he  would  chronicle  his  recollections  and 
experiences  and  I  join  others  in  suggest- 
ing that  he  should  undertake  to  write  a 
book. 

Mr.  President.  Mark  Trice  Is  a  man 
who  does  his  duty  with  diligence,  devo- 
tion, and  intelligence  and  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  countless  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  May  I 
Join  in  extending  to  him  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  successful  service. 


PREFERENTIAL  TRH:ATMENT  FOR 
TRANSIT 
Ml-  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Owen,  president  of  the  City  Transit  Co., 
of  Payton,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most 
respecUd  transporutlon  experts  in  this 
NaUon,  ,  _.    .,^  , 

In  his  presentation,  entitled  Pref- 
erential Treatment  for  Transit,"  which 
he  made  at  the  American  Transit  As- 
sociation midyear  conference  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  Owen  made  an  out- 
standing case  for  preferential  treatment 
for  transit  vehicles  In  metropolitan  areas. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  the  steps 
which  the  city  of  Dayton  and  two  of  its 
suburbs  took  recently  to  speed  up  bus 
service  In  the  metropolitan  Dayton  area. 
Mr  Owen's  suggestions  are  practical  and 
ellectlve  So  that  all  Senators  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
IntheRacosD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico»d, 
as  follows 


PiErraxKTiAL  TaksTMENT  roa  TaaNsn- 
Mr  Chairman,  gentlemen:  My  comment 
regarding  the  broad  subject  ot  preferential 
treatment  tor  transit  wlU  be  narrowed  down 
to  the  simple.  Inskpenalve,  and  unglamorovs. 
but  basic  proposlUon  of  giving  ordinary 
buses  the  right-of-way  on  ordinary  city 
streets.  The  objective  Is  to  upgrade  the  bu« 
and  upgrade  the  status  of  the  bus  rider 
m  the  general  movement  of  traffic.  This 
action  would  recognlsM  the  buj  rider  aa  the 
greatest  contributor  to  the  expeditious 
movement  of  general  traffic  and  the  least 
conulbutor  to  air  polluUon.  Giving  buses 
the  rlght-ol-way  la  In  keepmg  with  a  state- 
ment that  appeared  In  a  United  Interna- 
tional Public  Transport  publication  some 
time  ago,  as  foUows:  "The  person  who  makes 
the  greatest  contribution  towards  the  reUcf 
ot  traffic  congestion  Is  not  the  traffic  engi- 
neer, the  town  planner,  or  the  builder  of 
new  roads,  but  the  [>assenger  traveling  lu  a 
public  means  ot  transport,  who  Is  satisfied 
with  sufficient  room  tor  one.  Instead  of  a  seat 
In  a  car  which  takes  up  70  square  feet  ot  road 
space."  This  statement  comes  from  Europe 
where  they  have  small  cars:  in  America,  the 
70  feet  would  change  to  180. 

All  but  the  extremely  modem  and  tar- 
slghted  traffic  engineers  devote  their 
energies  to  the  movement  ot  general  traffic 
with  no  selective  priority.  A  public  bus  carry- 
ing 50  passengers  is  required  to  move  at  the 
same  pace  In  the  general  traffic  pattern  as 
the  swarms  of  private  automobiles  which 
cause  the  congestion,  and  carry  but  one  or 
two  people.  When  the  traffic  engineers  make 
traffic  counts  they  count  a  bus  the  same  as 
an  automob-'»^ — they  consider  the  number 
of  vehicles — not  the  number  ot  people.  Only 
within  the  lest  year  or  so  has  It  dawn  on 
them  that  It  la  people  with  whom  we  are 
concerned,  not  vehicles. 

More  than  30  yean  ago,  ATJL  pubUahed  a 
39-page  booklet  entitled  "Moving  the 
Masses— in  Modem  Cities."  This  booklet 
talked  then  about  the  very  things  we  talk 
about  now — except  air  pollution— that  has 
been  added.  The  fact*  were  Impressive. 
There  Is  no  date  on  the  booklet,  but  It  was 
pubUshed  during  the  administration  of 
Charlie  Gordon  aa  Managing  Dhwjtor,  and 
this  has  been  a  while  back.  lu  teachings 
were  disregarded  for  all  these  yean  while 
the  American  clUes  have  done  everything 
they  could  think  of  to  encourage  use  of  the 
private  automobile.  Now  that  we  are  being 
•mothered  with  bad  air  and  stopped  dead 
m  traffic,  we  are  opening  our  eyes  Just  a 


bit  to  the  catastrophic  results  of  our  mis- 
takes. 

Any  conveyance  carrying  people  should  oe 
given  preferential  treatment  In  the  move- 
ment ot  traffic  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  carried  or  waiting  to  be 
carried  by  that  conveyance.  Should  a  bus 
occupied  by  50  people  be  given  no  more 
consideration  than  an  automobile  occupied 
by  H4'  The  bus  right -of -way  provides  a 
means  of  shifting  recognition  trom  the  auto- 
mobile rider  to  the  bus  passenger.  This  Is  so 
simple  and  economical  that  It  is  apt  to  lose 
favor  with  some  of  the  glamour  seekers  be- 
cause It  la  so  obvious  and  Inexpensive  The 
Idea  of  public  transit  rlden  having  the 
rightrtjf-way  goes  back  to  the  atreetcats, 
when  every  city  In  which  they  operated 
gave  them  the  right-of-way  by  ordlnanoe. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  In  flexibility  be- 
tween the  streetcar  and  the  bus  the  basic 
reasons  for  giving  the  public  conveyance 
preferential  treatment  In  general  traffic  stUl 
prevail,  and  because  of  the  tremendous  In- 
crease m  private  automobiles,  become  even 
more  Impelling. 

When  city  after  city  converted  from  stieet- 
cara  to  trolley  buses  not  one  had  the  fore- 
sight   to    transfer    the    provisions    gronUng 
preferential  rights  to  the  usen  ot  streetcan 
to  the  users  of  troUey  buses,  and  this  might 
hsve  been   done  st  that  time.  We  transit 
people  were  content  to  accept  the  fleHblUty 
provided  by  a  range  of  H  feet  on  each  aide 
of  the  trolley  wire  as  assurance  ot  getting 
through— Just  Uke  an  automobUe— and  that 
Is    exactly    what    wo    have    been    burdened 
with— Just  like  an  automobile    Only  buses 
hsve  to  make  frequent  curb  stops,  and  an 
automobile  doesn't    Running  trolley  buses. 
or  motor  buses  for  thst  matter,  was  going 
to  be  a  lead  pipe  cinch.  I  remember  a  short 
movie  put  out  by  General   Electric,  which 
showed  a  tired,  harassed,  streetcar  executive, 
worn  and  f rtistrated  with  hla  problems.  Then, 
after  his  company  converted  to  troUey  buses, 
this  same   eiecuMve  was  relaxed,  ao   yean 
younger,  happy  and  contentedly  pUylng  golf, 
his  problems  having  vanished.  Unfortunately, 
It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Vehicle  drivers 
were  afraid  to  take  undue  advantage  of  a 
streetcar,  but  they  readily  abuoe  the  flexi- 
bility of  a  bus.  «    .     ..     „ 
The  City  of  Dayton  was  the  Oist  city  to 
recognize  these  facts   and  again  grant  the 
rigbt-ot-way  to  public  transit  by  such  an 
ordinance,   passed   last   November.  The  ad- 
Joming   cities   ot   Kettering   and   Oakwood. 
did  likewise  this  spring.  The  right-of-way  for 
buses  Is.  of  course,  not  m  the  same  degree 
as  for  emergencv  vehicles  such  as  the  poUce 
and  Are,  but  It  does  raise  the  standing  of 
the  bus— and  the  people  m  It—  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  private  automobUe  and  truck. 
For  example.  In  Ohio  we  have  a  slatuteglv- 
Ing  a  funeral  procession  the  right  to  proceed 
uninterruptedly. 

Therefore,  a  bus  would  not  have  the  right 
under  our  ordinance  to  cut  through  a  fu- 
neral procession.  But,  our  ordinance  does 
give  the  bus  the  right-of-way  over  other 
traffic  not  spedflcally  granted  such  rights 
by  onllnauce  or  eUtute,  and  this  Includee  a 
lot  ot  automobiles  under  a  lot  ot  different 
trafllo  conditions. 

In  the  framing  and  application  of  a  right- 
of-way  ordinance  for  buses  It  la  extremely 
Important  to  remember  the  legal  definition 
ot  rtght-ot-way  I  hsvent  checked  this  def- 
mltlon  in  other  ststea,  but  I  think  It  Is  a  fair 
assumption  that  they  all  follow  a  similar 
pattern.  In  Ohio,  ths  sUtutory  defliUtlon 
Is:  "Blght-ot-way  means  the  right  of  a  ve- 
hicle, streetcar,  trackless  trolley  cr  pedes- 
trian to  proceed  uninterruptedly.  In  a  Imnful 
manner,  m  the  dlreotlon  In  which  It  or 
he  la  moving  In  preference  to  another  vehicle, 
streetcar,  tracklesa  trolley,  or  pedestrian  ap- 
proaching trom  a  different  direction  Into  itt 
or  his  path-  The  woftfc,  "in  «  Imcful  man- 


ner." provide  a  strong  rebuttal  to  the  clslm 
that  giving  btls  driven  the  right-of-way  la  a 
menace  and  would  result  In  their  extreme 
carelessnedu  and  the  Company  nslng  th« 
ordinance  unfairly  In  the  defense  of  claims 
or  law  suits. 

Suppose  a  bus  U  pulUng  away  trom  the 
curb  and  must  go  around  a  parked  car  and 
coUldee  with  an  automooll*  approaching 
from  the  rear  ot  the  bus.  Ordinarily,  ths  bus 
driver  would  be  given  a  Uckst  Just  because 
he  ws«  changing  laaea.  with  no  quesoon 
raised  about  the  driver  of  the  automobile 
exercising  due  core.  With  this  right-of-way 
oedlnonoe  In  favor  ot  the  bus  ths  qnesUon 
oertalzUy  should  be  raised  of  where  was  the 
automobile  when  the  bus  driver  gave  s  signal 
and  storied  to  change  lanea.  If  the  automo- 
bile was  far  enough  back  to  have  slowed  or 
stopped,  the  passengen  on  the  bus  should 
have  been  allowed  to  proceed. 

If  the  bus  driver  started  to  change  lanas 
when  the  automobile  was  so  close  that  It 
could  not  have  been  slowed  or  stopped  in  the 
exercise  ot  ordinary  care,  and  taking  into 
account  that  the  bus  had  the  right-of-way 
then  the  bus  driver  would  have  foefeJted 
his  right-of-way  by  hU  own  laUure  to  exer- 
cise due  care. 

This  could  devel(^  Into  a  chicken  and  egg 
controveny,  but  the  nght-ot-way  ordinance 
at  least  puu  the  bus  In  the  ball  park,  and 
gives  lu  advocates  a  tool  to  work  with.  The 
queeuon  of  being  In  the  lawful  use  ot  the 
street  la  a  tricky  one.  Take  tor  example  the 
common  rule  that  the  pedestrlsn  has  the 
nght-of-way  on  a  crosswalk.  Under  the  Ohio 
definition  of  right-of-way.  he  losea  hla 
right  It  he  crosses  against  a  traffic  light  or 
on  me  wrong  side  of  the  crosswalk— because 
we  have  an  ordlnanoe  that  says  ped<«tnans 
should  use  the  right  side  ot  the  crosswalk— 
so  If  a  pedestrian  is  hit  while  using  the  left 
side  he  Is  negligent  per  se — noc  m  the  law- 
ful use  of  the  crosswalk  and  therefore,  for- 
feit* his  right-of-way.  

Enforcement  Is  Just  Uke  the  enforcement 
of  any  other  ordinance.  Its  suooeas  or  fall- 
ure  depends  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  proot  of  what  happened,  tf  our 
objective  was  to  arrest  and  prosecute  as  many 
drivers  a*  we  could.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  convictions,  as  In  the  enforcement  of 
many  other  ordinances  However.  It  Is  there 
on  the  books  for  use  in  flagrant  cases  and 
to  be  remembered  by  vehicle  driven  who 
might  otherwise  thoughUoasIy  Interfere  with 
the  free  movement  of  the  bus.  It  is  more 
than  we  have  had  as  a  legal  asalst  In  traffic 
since  the  same  type  ot  preferenUol  treat- 
ment was  Inadvertently  lost  when  the  last 
street  car  went  to  the  car  bom. 

The  other  day  we  were  discussing  buses 
In  the  City  Manager's  office  in  Kettering.  He 
said  he  was  driving  down  Shroyer  Rood  and 
be  never  realtted  Before  the  difficulties  the 
bus  had  In  getting  back  mto  traffic.  Now — 
auice  we  have  gone  through  the  right-of- 
way  ordinance  bit  in  Kettering — this  dlffi- 
ctilty  reglaten.  He  had  seen  It  many  times 
before,  but  paid  no  attenuon  to  It.  Thu  Is 
one  of  the  prlnclnal  beneflu.  We  teU  every- 
bodv  the  bus  has  ths  right-of-way  by  carry- 
ing signs  on  the  Beck- "Please  consider  bus 
riders— this  bus  baa  the  right-of-way  by 
ordinance." 

We  wlU  no  doubt  aometlme  become  in- 
volved m  a  tow  suit  that  wlU  test  the  validity 
and  effectiveness  of  this  ordinance  However, 
our  attorneys  made  a  searching  mvectliinon 
during  lu  preparation  end  are  ot  the  oplnltn 
It  U  constitutional  and  proper  legislation.  It 
was  argued  by  those  who  opposed  It  that 
It  was  unconstitutional.  Illegal,  discrimina- 
tory, dangerous,  self-serving,  and  a  menaa 
to  other  traffic.  Fortunately,  so  fsr  the  opln- 
loiis  of  our  owoslUon  have  not  prevailed. 
Our  oppoaltlon  consisted  ot  the  Dayton  Auto- 
mobUe Club,  the  new  car  dealero.  the  retail 
merchants,  the  two  newspapers,  snd  seven 
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out  ot  Mvenieen  municipal  couacumen  uid 
commissioners.  Some  ol  ihese  people  Joined 
in  a  concerted  radio  eilort  to  encourage  op- 
position by  declaring  that  the  buses  were 
iryln*  to  t*ke  over  the  streets,  for.  of  course. 
only  the  benefit  of  the  bus  company.  I  men- 
UOD  this  not  »o  dlgnUy  the  selfishness  and 
sbort-alghbcdness  of  the  opposition,  but  to 
emphaeiiW  that  the  overwhelming  evidence 
on  facte  must  have  been  on  our  side,  for  the 
ordinance  to  have  been  passed  against  such 
formid&ble  objection.  Portunately.  enough 
people  did  see  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  do 
someihmg  about  the  increasing  traffic  con- 
gestion and  air  pollution  by  restoring  in 
some  degree  recognition  of  the  users  of  pub- 
lic transit. 

This  Is  the  ordinance  that  was  passed  in 
Dayton  last  November,  and  in  the  clUes  of 
Kettering  and  Oakwood  the  first  of  this  year. 
"Src  349     Right-of-way    granted   to   elec- 
tric trolley  and  motor  buses. 

Electric  trolley  and  motor  btises  operating 
on  fixed  routes  and  published  schedul«s  shall 
have  the  rlght-of-wsy  over  all  other  vehicles. 
except  any  vehicle  which  is  entitled  to  the 
right-of-way  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

This  section  does  not  relieve  the  driver  of 
any  electric  trolley  or  motor  bus  of  the  duty 
to  drive  with  due  regard  for  the  salety  ot  all 
persons  and  property  upon  the  hlghway. 

Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
section  shall  ha  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  333,  Code  of  Gen- 
eral Ordinaocee. 

Section  3aa  Is  a  general  penalty  ordinance 
providing  for  a  fine  for  the  first  offense  of 
not  more  than  •50.00  and  on  up  for  a  sec- 
ond and  third  offense  to  C300  00  and  30  days. 
In  promoting  the  right-of-way  ordinance 
we  were  dol  as  concerned  aitb  convictions  or 
flnefr— although  some  penalty  is  important — 
ss  we  were  with  changing  the  psychology  and 
the  balance  of  rights  In  terms  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  bus  riders  to  auto  drivers. 

Has  it  helped?  Tes  ...  we  think  It 
haa  .  .  .  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  it  could 
if  more  people  would  get  on  the  "band 
wagon"  and  promote  the  Idea.  Tbe  people 
who  could  do  this  the  most  effectively  are 
the  city  commissioners,  councilmen.  man- 
agers and  city  department  directors. 

The  unfortunate  obstacle  Is  that  few  are 
wtUtng  CO  lift  a  finger,  if  in  so  doing,  they 
deprive  the  private  automobile  ol  its  place 
upon  the  throne  of  the  American  way  of 
life:  even  though  King  Automobile  is  a 
tyrant,  leading  us  to  destruction,  which  will 
come  If  we  believe  some  scientists,  sooner 
than  you  think,  if  we  do  not  reverse  the  trend 
back  to  a  satisfactory  balance  between  tbe 
use  of  the  private  automobile  and  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  public  transit,  predominantly 
bus. 

Our  operators  tell  us  more  and  more  auto- 
mobile drivers  hold  up  to  let  the  buses 
through  and  from  our  observation  this  Is 
true.  However,  we  hare  not  gained  enough 
Improvement  In  speed  to  Increase  our  average 
per  mile,  and  we  have  not  yet  accomplished 
the  Initial  purpose  of  getting  more  people  to 
ride  and  thus  Improving  the  fare  bos  rev- 
enue. A  reasonable  question  would  be.  "Then 
why  go  through  all  of  this  bother  to  get  a 
right-of-way  ordinance  for  buses  If  It  has  not 
brought  more  passenger  and  more  revenue? 
I  believe  the  answer  to  this  Is  that  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  gor- 
emment  at  all  levels  has  done  everything 
that  anyone  could  think  of  to  encourage  the 
sale,  use,  and  reuse  of  the  private  automo- 
bile  It  Is  bard  to  find  a  city  that  has  not 
sacrificed  prime  land,  churches,  factories, 
playgrounds,  and  walled  off  whole  areas  to 
make  way  for  expressways  and  supplemental 
one-way  streets,  literally  piiahlng  aside  pub- 
lic transit  lines  to  take  whatever  was  left. 
Tbe  bus  rider  was  disregarded:  the  auto- 
mobile driver  was  supreme. 


TD  break  this  pattern  Ls  a  monumental 
task — If  It  Is  ever  sccompUshed.  short  of  dire 
and   calamitous   consequences. 

We  still  run  trolley  buses  in  Dayton;  75'"^ 
of  our  dally  tnlleage  of  about  18,000  miles  Is 
by  trolley  bus  The  other  33'"^  la  by  loa" 
wide.  43-pas8enger  dlesels.  All  of  our  buses 
are  equipped  with  the  signal  arm  at  the  left 
front  corner,  which  Is  extended  when  the 
bus  needs  to  change  lanes.  We  got  this  Idea 
from  Milwaukee  16  years  ago.  When  ex- 
tended, some  of  the  paddles  eay  -Please"  and 
some  say  "Thank  you.'  We  think  theae  ex- 
tended signs  have  helped,  and  we  think  the 
right-of-way  ordinance  supplements  them 
We  think,  sooner  or  later,  cities  will  wake  up 
to  the  facta  which  were  emphasized  more 
than  30  years  ago  by  the  American  Transit 
AssociaUon  in  Its  booklet  entitled.  "Moving 
the  Masses"  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— Move   people   instead   of   vehicles. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  efforts  by  both 
publicly  owned  and  privately  owned  transit 
companies  to  do  things  to  entice  people 
from  Lhelr  automobiles.  It  Is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  this  alone  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing rwally.  It  wUl  require  additional  resulc- 
tioas.  controls,  and  economic  penalties  on 
tbe  automobile,  plus  improvement  in  the 
orthodox  methods  of  conducting  public 
cranalt,  to  bring  about  a  belter  balance  be- 
tween the  two.  All  the  money  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  spent  In  nint.  testing  out  all 
the  ginunick  proposals  there,  failed  to  show 
any  improved  results.  It  would  be  Just  great 
If  the  Department  of  Transportation  would. 
in  addition  to  suggesting  innovations  to 
outdo  the  luxury  of  the  private  automobile, 
emphasize  more  controls,  and  restrictions, 
and  penalties  to  be  built  into  the  driving  of 
private  cars.  The  combination.  If  properly 
balanced,  could  and  would  do  the  job.  We 
must  get  over  our  timidity  to  control  and 
regulate  the  private  automobile— and  treat 
It  with  the  disclpUne  it  deserves. 

A  good  friend  of  mine — a  retired  police 
chief  of  Dayton — said,  when  he  was  captain 
of  the  traffic  section.  "There  are  Just  too 
many  automobiles."  This  was  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  advocates  of  expressa-ays  and 
one-way  streeu.  Now  he  Is  the  editorialist 
In  one  of  our  TV  and  radio  staUons.  In  an 
editorial  last  March  he  said:  "Whatever  Is 
necessary  to  convince  more  autocnobUe  driv- 
ers and  passengers  that  they  should  use 
public  eransportatlon  should  be  done — and 
done  in  the  Immediate  future.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increased  traffic  volume,  total  stag- 
nation Is  not  far  away."  Whatever  is  neces- 
sary should  be  done. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  to 
reverse  the  trend  wblch  has  caused  such 
havoc  in  our  cities  and  for  that  matter.  In 
our  entire  environment.  Two  are  roost  out- 
standing— air  pollution  and  street  space. 
Dayton  is  located  In  Montgomery  County 
which  has  an  area  of  466  square  miles.  The 
latest  figure  available  for  vehicle  miles  oper- 
ated In  the  county  Is  for  the  year  lefifl— 
8.600000.  ThU  18  a  dally  average  of  18.4M 
vehicle  miles  per  square  mile,  and  trans- 
lated Into  gasoline  consumption  ualng  tbe 
fliguie  of  16  miles  per  gallon,  we  bum  1.156 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  each  square  tnUe  In 
our  country  every  day.  According  to  Dr.  Jack 
O.  Calvert,  a  professor  In  the  Etcpartment 
of  Chemistry  at  Ohio  State  University,  every 
ten  gallons  of  gasoline  burned  creates  39 
pounds  of  carbon  monoxide.  Applying  this 
formula,  the  combustion  engine  spews  3.352 
pounds  or  more  than  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
carbon  monoxide  into  the  atmosphere  over 
every  square  mile  of  our  country  every  day. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  this 
figure  is  for  Los  Angeles  County — or  for 
your  own  county  at  home. 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  carbon  monoxide 
depends  oa  the  degree  of  air  aaturatlon.  tbe 
body  chemistry  of  the  Indlrldtul.  aiul  tlie 


durauon  of  Inhalation.  We  know  that  our 
blood  absorbs  carbon  monoxide  In  prefer- 
ence to  oxygen— and  we  know  that  carbon 
monoxide  Is  a  "killer." 

Recently,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  re- 
moving lead  from  gasoline,  and  yet  a  study 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educauon  and 
Welfare,  In  1966.  showed  that  If  all  of  tbe 
lead  were  eliminated  from  all  of  the  gaso- 
line, we  would  reduce  the  air  pollution 
caused  by  the  automobile,  by  ^  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  other  most  Impelling  reason  for  a 
better  balance  between  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile  and  public  transportaUon 
Is  street  space.  In  1961.  General  Motors  put 
out  a  25-mlnute  color  movie  entitled.  "Every- 
body's Business."  In  this  movie  they  ad- 
vocated not  driving  your  car  downtown,  but 
taking  a  bus.  and  they  ended  the  movie  with 
the  statement — "All  that  la  needed  is  the 
right-of-way."  We  sUll  have  that  movie  and 
It's  too  bad  we  have  not  followed  the  ad- 
monition It  so  effectively  advocates.  Because 
so  many  automobiles  are  driven  downtown 
on  streets  clogged  with  parked  cars  our  dUes 
suffer  from  civic  cholesterol.  It's  no  wonder 
the  hearts  of  our  cities  become  weaker  and 
weaker,  while  our  personal  blood  pressure 
rises  higher  and  higher  as  we  ftmie  and 
fret  in  traffic  and  bad  air. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  go  with  the 
ATA  group  to  Europe  last  May.  WhUe  tout- 
ing tbe  subways  in  Milan.  I  asked  our  guide 
If  Milan  had  an  ordinance  giving  streetcars 
the  right-of-way  and  he  replied  that  It  did. 
Then  I  asked  him  If  trolley  buses  and  dlesel 
buses  also  had  the  right-of-way  and  he  said, 
"No.  but  we  are  trying  to  get  it  for  them." 
Milan  has  an  excellent  transit  system  of 
subways,  streetcars,  trolley  buses  and  dteset 
buses,  with  much  of  their  equipment  artic- 
ulated. Tet  they  are  still  losing  passengers 
to  the  automobile — which  they  allow  to 
double  park,  park  on  sidewalks,  and  favor 
wlth  a  high  degree  of  other  permissiveness. 
This  must  be  curbed  If  transit  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  do  Its  Job. 

We  have  now  three  cities  In  this  whole 
world— as  far  as  X  know— which  have  given 
their  buses  the  right-of-way.  Where  we  go 
from  here  depends  upon  the  continued  ef- 
forts of  those  who  are  concerned  enough  to 
find  and  apply  practical  answers.  The  cities 
of  Dayton.  Kettering,  and  Oakwood.  Ohio. 
have  at  least  shown  the  understanding,  good 
Judgment,  and  foresight  to  make  a  start. 

Thank  you  for  yotir  kind  attention  and 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you. 


HONOR  TO  ST    LAWRENCE  HOSPI- 
TAL. LANSING.  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  tn  Lansing.  Mich.,  citizens  of 
Michigan  will  take  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter and  the  50th  anniversary  of  St.  Law- 
rence Hospital. 

This  \s  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
honor  this  hospital  on  its  years  of  con- 
tribution to  the  community  and  the  Sta- 
ters of  Mercy  who  have  served  In  the 
hospital  during  the  50  years. 

In  January  1920,  the  Lange  Sanitar- 
ium, having  a  capacity  of  28  beds  and 
located  on  West  Willow  Street,  was 
leased  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  hos- 
pital was  named  6t.  Lawrence,  honor- 
ing Lawrence  Price,  who  left  $100,000 
to  the  city  of  Lansing  for  the  erection  of 
a  hospital  to  be  directed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  The  City  Council  requested 
the  doors  be  opened  to  the  Influenza  vic- 
tims. Not  until  March  was  the  hospital 
opened  for  general  uae. 
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By  April  1922.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oleason  had  donated  a  site  for  a  new 
and  larger  building.  Campaign  funds  to- 
Uled  $207,000.  ^     ^ 

In  SepUmber  1923,  the  first  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  completed  the 
program.  The  following  year  the  new 
hospital  was  dedicated. 

Since  that  time,  the  medical  staff  has 
grown  from  18  to  275  physicians.  The 
average  number  of  patients  receiving  In- 
patient care  each  day  has  increased  from 
22  to  252.  The  number  o(  emergency  pa- 
tlenu  treated  in  1969  was  more  than 
33.000.  These  expanded  services  were 
realized  with  new  and  enlarged  facili- 
ties. Additions  to  the  hospital  were  com- 
pleted with  new  and  eiUarged  facillUes. 
Additions  to  Uie  hospital  were  completed 
in  1936.  1942,  1949.  1959,  and  1960  and 
now.  in  1970,  a  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  is  to  be  opened  to  mal« 
available  more  services  to  more  people. 
Seven  Sisters  have  served  as  administra- 
tors of  the  institution  throughout  the  50 
years.  ,  . 

In  a  period  when  we  hear  of  so  much 
destruction  and  violence,  we  do  well  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  50  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  mankind,  as  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  St.  Lawrence  Hospital  and 
the  creation  of  the  new  Community 
Mental  Health  Center. 

On  a  personal  note,  during  the  years 
my  family  lived  in  Lansing — from  1953 
to  1960 — most  of  our  children,  as  well 
as  their  parents,  were  patients  at  St. 
Lawrence.  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence when  I  voice  thanks  to  all  who  have 
served  In  aiv  role  at  St.  Lawrence. 


The  people  who  are  In  the  »15,000-»-ye«r 
clase,  or  art  more  proeperou*,  will  grumble 
oTer  higher  hills,  but  they'll  pay. 

The  people  to  lower  brackets,  who  are 
caught  in  the  economic  equeeie,  with  the 
price  of  everything  grmaing  Into  their 
puree*.  wlU  he  leas  able  to  meet  any  Increaae. 

Ira  B.  Joralemon.  noted  mining  engineer, 
once  pointed  out  that  food  la  not  the  only 
thing  that  Is  likely  to  prove  a  problem  with 
population  growth.  People  use  copper,  steel, 
aluminum  and  many  other  things  which. 
while  not  edible,  affect  whether  people  eat 
and  certainly  whether  they  live  decently. 

Electric  power  la  prime  among  the  things 
people  of  all  economic  levels  need  If  they  are 
to  have  minimal  standards  of  living  from  the 
standpoint  ot  oomtort,  ««nlt»tlon  and  free- 
dom from  hunger. 


NATIONAL  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS- 
ASSOCIATION  ENDORSEMENT  OF 
ORGANIZED  CONTROL  ACT 


0U8  loans,  narcotics.  Illicit  drugs,  and  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  trafficked  In  viol*"™  o' 
SUte  and  Federal  revenue  laws.  Todaylt 
15  increasingly  operating  In  the  fleld  of  lejl- 
tunate  buslneea  where  It  drives  out  lawful 
ownership,  exploits  labor  unions,  and  ex- 
tracts exhorbllant  profits  from  a  capuve 
DubUc. 

The  enactment  ol  this  leglalaUon  la  essen- 
tial to  provide  crunlnal  Inveatlgatora  and 
prosecutors  the  neceseary  tools  lor  the  more 
eSectlve  control  ot  this  menace  to  our  aocUl 
and  economic  Institutions. 

We  as  ptosecutora,  particularly  wtah  to 
endot^e  the  measure,  of  S.  30  wblch  sje  de- 
sinned  to  strengthen  the  evidence-gathering 
and  procedural  proceasea  in  organlMd  crime 
cases.  Theeo  include:  ,    _  „m 

ProTlalona  tor  addlUonal  Federal  grand 
Juries  to  be  impaneUed  for  the  conduct  ot 
organized   crUne   Inveatlgatlons;  _.,,, 

A  new  general  wltnee.  unmunlty  statute 
to  permit  government  prosecutors  lawfully 
to  compel  the  testimony  or  reluctant  wlt- 


THE  GREAT  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MOVEMENT 


Mr.  PANNDJ.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
in  this  Nation  a  great  awakening  of  the 
need  to  conserve  our  environment.  This 
is  good. 

But  some  people  In  the  great  environ- 
mental movement  would  carry  it  to  the 
extreme.  ..., 

Obviously,  there  is  a  sensible  middle- 
ground  that  must  be  worked  out. 

We  can  learn  to  employ  the  new  tech- 
nology, enjoy  the  products  of  our  age, 
and  protect  our  environment. 

I  believe  that  we  must  take  the  im- 
mediate human  costs  into  consideration 
in  determining  how  to  best  preserve  and 
Improve  our  environment. 

Mr  President,  on  September  13,  1970, 
the  Tucson  SUr-Citizen  published  an 
editorial  which  pointed  out  the  callous- 
ness of  some  zealots.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tills  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  REcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Fooa  Wiu.  Be  Htrar 
One   oi    the    moat   powerful   conservation 
organlaatlons  in  America  has  uken  this  posi- 
tion on  electric  power: 

1.  Economics  Is  ot  no  consideration  In 
agbttog  Its  generation  and  transmission. 

a.  Let  the  price  of  power  soar,  tot  that  will 
discourage  the  uae  of  electricity. 

Who  wlU  be  hurt  U  the  price  of  power  U 
forced  up  by  ovaraaaloua  oonaervatlonlsta? 
The  poor  people. 

CXVI 1997— Part  23 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  and  general  membership  of 
the  National  District  Attorneys'  A.SiOCla- 
llon-  On  August  18,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors ot  the  associaUon  unanimously  en- 
dorsed S.  30.  the  Organised  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969.  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  23,  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  1.  On  August  22,  1970,  the 
general  membership  of  the  association 
unanimously  added  their  endorsement  to 
that  of  Its  board  of  directors. 

I  welcome  this  formal  support  of  the 
NaUonal  District  Attorneys'  AssociaUon. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  take  this  strong  new  endorse- 
ment into  immediate  consideration  and 
expeditiously  on  this  badly  needed  legis- 
lation. Too  long  already— nearly  8 
months— this  important  anlicrime  bill 
has  languished  In  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  further  procrastination 
and  delay  in  the  processing  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  wholly  unwarranted.  Should 
delay  result  In  the  failure  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  pass  at  this  session  ol  Congress — 
such  failure  will  only  ser\e  the  interests 
of  and  protect  those  criminal  elements 
against  whom  its  provisions  are  directed. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the 
National  District  Attorneys'  Association 
be  printed  in  the  Rtcoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  new  statute  to  fortify  the  contempt  pow- 
ers of  the  court  In  dealing  with  recalcitrant 
witnesses  to  trul  and  grand  Jury  proceed- 

'°  A  provision  to  aboUah  the  unnecessary  and 
anachronlatlc  rules  ot  evidence  which  ham- 
per perjury  prosecutions; 

A  deposiuon  procedure  to  guarantee  the 
preservation  of  material  teetunony  of  wit- 
nesses  in   crunlnal    cases; 

A  lUnlt»Uon  to  nUnUnlae  court  and  at- 
torney time  consumed  In  """"heV  ",P°? 
tenuous  claims  relating  to  the  admissibility 
of  evldlnce.  particularly  unsupportahle 
claims  ooncemlng  the  use  of  electronic  In- 
vesugauve  techniques  prior  to  theavau- 
ahiuty   of    a   statutory    warrant   procedure, 

and  ■H.i 
Special  wntenclng  provlalona  which  will 
permit  the  Impoaltlon  of  extended  terms  of 
imprisonment  upon  certain  cUsaBs  of  dan- 
gerous felons  including  leaders  of  crUnlnal 
syndlcatea.  _  . 

We  alao  hnnly  support  those  provisions  of 
S  30  which  WlU  permit  increased  Federal 
proeecudon  of  Ulegal  gambling  enterprtseo 
Ihe  principal  source  of  orpuUaed  crime's 
vast  revenuee— and  thoae  provisions  which 
will  bring  the  panoply  of  remedies  of  the 
antl-truat  laws  to  bear  upon  organized 
crtme's  infiltration  of  legitimate  bualneM 
acuvioea  The  new  legal  tools  which  they 
will  make  available  ahould  he  matenaUy 
helpful  in  treeing  Amerlcsui  commerce  and 
UiduBtrj  from  the  graap  of  organlMd  crime. 

S  30  was  paaaed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  1  on  January  23.  1970.  We  urge  the 
Members  ot  the  Bouse  ot  Repre5ent«tl%-ee 
to  act  favorably  upon  the  biu  at  their 
earnest  opportunity,  so  that  en«:tment  by 
the  91at  OongreSB  wUl  be  assured. 


RISOLUTION  ON  S.  30  PUSD  BI  TKI  NATJONaL 
DISTEICT   ATTOaNKT'e   ASTOCIATtOM 

Heeolved:  The  NaUonal  District  Attomeya' 
Aasoclatlon  strongly  supports  S.  30,  the  "Or- 
ganlEed  Crime  Control  Act  ot  1988"  and 
urges  Its  prompt  enactment  by  the  Oongrees. 

Organized  crime  oontlnues  to  grow  In 
America,  despite  the  continued  ellorta  of 
those  responsible  for  the  enforcement  ot  the 
criminal  laws  to  combat  It  with  available 
legal  weapons.  The  criminal  syndicates  are 
entrenched  and  flourishing  In  our  great 
cities,  and  their  corrosive  presence  U  now 
apparent  In  many  towns  and  suburb*. 

Organised  crime  controls  a  substantial 
market  In  both  legal  and  Ulegal  gooda  and 
services  It  has  captured  a  virtual  monopoly 
over  Illegal  gamblUig  acroea  the  nation,  and 
It  oontrou  vast  enterprlaea  dealmg  >n  usurl- 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  AND 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  Smttli 
Grlswold  has  long  had  a  well-deserved 
repuUUon  as  "Mr.  Air  PoliuUon  Con- 
trol," an  expert  in  the  administration 
and  implementation  of  air  pollutioo 
abatement  and  enforcement  programs. 
This  reputation  derives  first  of  all  from 
his  remarkable  role  in  buUding  the  flrst 
effective  governmental  air  pollution  pro- 
gram As  air  pollution  control  ofBoer  of 
the  Lob  Angeles  County  Air  PoUuUon 
Control  District  from  1954  to  1966. 
S  Smith  onswold  Initiated  a  seriaa  of 
acUons  which  made  the  California  pro- 
gram the  uncontested  leadw  and  model 
of  tough  air  pollution  programs. 
These  actions  Included  setting  up  the 
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first  motor  vehicle  laboratory  for  the 
testing  of  air  pollution  emissions  from 
automobiles,  the  establishment  and  vig- 
orous euforcement  of  abatement  pro- 
cedures covering  virtually  every  station- 
ary source  of  air  pollution  In  the  Los 
Angeles  basin,  and  erlvlng  Impetus  to  the 
first  program  of  automobile  emissions 
control. 

This  record  of  achievement  and  Inno- 
vation In  air  pollution  control  was  con- 
tinued on  a  national  scale  from  1965  to 
1968  when  Mr,  Griswold  served  as  the 
Chief  Abatement  Officer  for  air  pollution 
control  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Qriswold's  experience  since  1954  in 
fighting  to  abate  and  control  the  poisons 
which  are  spewed  Into  our  atmosphere 
from  the  automobile  and  other  motor  ve- 
hicles offers  a  valuable  documentation 
of  the  frustrating  opposition  and  delay 
which  the  automobile  industry  has  con- 
tinually offered  to  all  governmental  at- 
tempts to  clean  up  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

In  a  1964  speech  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion in  Houston.  Tex..  Mr.  Orlswcrid  re- 
counted his  California  experience  with 
the  auto  industry's  delaying  tactics.  Mr. 
Qriswold  said  in  1964: 

Bver7Ui>zig  tliat  th«  Industry  bu  disclosed 
It  is  Able  CO  do  todav  to  control  Auto  ex- 
haust, was  pouible  t«cbalcally  10  ye«n  a^d. 
No  new  principlBs  hAd  to  be  developed,  no 
t«chjiolo^cal  Advance  was  needed,  no  scien- 
tific brcAktiirougb  wu  required.  CrankcAse 
emlaHons  hAve  been  controlled  by  a  method 
In  uaa  for  at  leAst  a  bAlf  century.  HydrocAr- 
boos  and  carbon  monoxide  are  being  eon- 
troUed  by  relatively  simple  adlnatmenta  of 
thOB*  most  baste  en^ne  component*^tbe 
carburetor  and  Ignition  systema.  Wby  baa 
tbis  action  required  ten  years?  One  ts  rorc«d 
to  aacnbe  tt  to  arrogmAce  and  apatb;  on  tbe 
part  of  tbla.  tbe  nation's  larceat  industry. 

Six  years  later,  In  1970.  the  situation 
has  not  changed  very  dramatically  al- 
though the  air  pollution  crisis  is  more 
serious.  In  a  speech  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  cm  May  13. 
1970.  Mr.  Orlswold  reported: 

It  baa  baen  a  disturbing  and  diaUlualonlng 
experience  to  be  oflUrlally  Involved  and  tecb- 
nlcaUy  concerned  with  tbe  problem  of  pol- 
lution from  motor  veblcles  for  mora  tban  16 
VearL  Disillusion  log.  because  so  Uttle  baa 
been  acoompllsbed  by  t!ie  vealtblest.  moat 
powerful,  and  reputedly,  most  talent«d  in- 
dustry Ln  tbe  vorld.  Disturbing,  because  tbe 
Industry  upon  wblcb  nearly  300  million 
Ameclcaas  are  tncreaclngly  dependent  (or 
traxuportatloD  baa  bebaved  to  liraspooislbly. 

Mr.  President,  a^  the  Senate  ap- 
proaches its  deliberations  on  legislation 
to  set  a  deadline  on  polluting  automobile 
engines,  and  the  cries  of  anguish  from 
the  automobile  industry  ring  through  the 
halls  of  Congress,  It  would  be  Informative 
for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  con- 
sider the  experience  of  8.  Smith  Griswold 
in  this  frustrating  battle  and  I  ask  unanl  - 
moos  consent  that  the  two  speeches  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rzcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rscoab, 
as  follows  : 


RerT.KCTioNS  AHO  PaojicnoNS  on  ComtoL- 

UNO    TB«    MOTOa    V«H1CX« 

(By  S.  Bmltb  Orlswold) 

Ab  a  past  prealdeut  of  tbla  organization. 
and  as  one  wbo  bas  Just  completed  s  decade 
of  service  as  director  of  a  governmental 
agency  conc«rDed  wltb  a  somewbat  notorious 
community  problem,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  Invited  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  and 
speculate  about  tbe  future  of  the  automo- 
tive aspect  of  tbe  air  poUucion  problem. 

We  In  Los  Angeles  have  bad  a  long  and 
totlmate  connection  wltb  tbe  series  of  events 
leading  to  the  recent  announcement  by  tbe 
automobile  Industry  that  caie  of  the  1967 
model  year  wUl  conform  wltb  tbe  preaent  re- 
quiremenu  of  tbe  State  of  CaUfomlA  in  re- 
gard to  exhaust  contaminant  emlsEUoos. 

X  recall  that  late  Ln  19S0,  research  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Air  PoUutlon  Control 
Distrtot  directed  by  Dr.  Arte  J.  Baagen-Smit, 
revealed  that  hydrocarbons  were  capable  of 
reacting  wltb  oxldea  of  nitrogen  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  sunlight  to  produce  photochemical 
Bmog. 

By  19&3,  we  bad  established  that  tbe  auto- 
mobile was  tbe  largest  source  of  air  con- 
taminants in  our  area,  and  tbe  principal 
source  of  smog-forming  hydrocarbons.  Tbe 
APCD  then  undertook  a  program  of  basic 
reeearch  into  automobile  operation,  local 
driving  conditloas.  and  tbe  composition  ot 
gasolines  to  ascertain  tbe  effect  of  these  fac- 
tore  on  smog  fonnatlcoi. 

From  the  earliest  time  information  became 
arallable.  we  made  efloru  to  Induce  the  au- 
tomobUe  industry  to  accept  Ita  share  of  tbe 
responsibility  for  tbe  exhaust  problem.  As  a 
reeult  of  extended  discussions,  the  automo- 
bile Industry  In  late  19&3  took  offlcla)  notice 
of  the  exLsteooe  of  tbe  automotive  contribu- 
tion to  air  pollution,  and  establUhed  the  Ve< 
hide  Combustion  Products  Bub-Commtttee 
of  the  Engioeerlng  Committee  of  tbe  Auto- 
mobUe  Manufacturers  Association. 

During  early  19S4,  this  committee  met  In 
Lo8  Angeles,  and  In  conjunction  with  the 
APCD  and  other  organizations,  worked  out  a 
program  of  Investigation  and  research.  We  set 
a  target  date  for  instaUatlon  of  what  than 
appeared  to  be  a  promising  method  of  con> 
trol.  Induction  system  devices  that  controlled 
tbe  emiasioos  of  hydrocarbons  during  decel- 
eration. Tbe  objective  was  to  have  theee  de- 
vices on  tbe  1958  models,  out  in  1957. 

I  recall  visiting  Detroit  in  1956.  and  being 
shown  an  array  of  Induction  devlcea  for  vari- 
ous makes  and  models  of  ears. 

Later  that  year,  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Dutrtct  and  tbe  Air  PoUutlon  Foundation 
caUed  a  meeting  in  Pasadena  of  leading  Arms 
and  figures  In  tbe  chemical  and  automobile 
accessory  fields,  with  the  aim  of  stimulating 
their  intereet  in  the  development  of  catalytic 
or  other  typee  of  exbauet  controls. 

Our  District  set  up  an  automotive  com- 
bustion laboratory,  and  built  envtronmenul 
test  chambers  to  evaluate  approaches  to  ve- 
hicle emission  control.  After  being  developed 
for  yeaie.  that  automotive  test  facilUy  and  Its 
trained  personnel  were  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  Callforoia.  It  Is  now  tbe  principal 
teat  center  for  tbe  State  program. 

Due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of-the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Loa  Angeles  County,  the 
le^slature  of  tbe  State  of  California  was 
prompted  to  occupy  the  field  of  automouve 
control  and  in  i960  enacted  tbe  legislation 
that  Is  now  in  effect-  To  administer  the  pro- 
gram, the  legislature  created  the  Sute  Motor 
Vehicle  PoUutlon  Control  Board.  As  part  of 
this  program.  Callforma  bas  established  the 
nrst  Standards  for  Air  Quality  and  for  Motor 
Vehicle  Emiaclons, 

In  1959.  the  automobile  Industry  an- 
nounced that  crankcase  emissions  were  a  al^- 
mflcant  source  of  amog-forraing  hydrocar- 
bons, and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  meaiui 
of  oontrolllag  approslmateiy  SO*^*   of  emis- 


sions from  tbla  souroe.  Tbe  Loe  Aneelea 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  Dietnct  imme- 
diately undertook  a  pilot  InstaUatlon  on  cars 
of  Us  own  fleet  to  prove  that  the  "closed  sys- 
tem" ccnstltuung  IW-r  control  of  crankcase 
blowby  might  be  preferable,  and  whether 
there  mlgbt  be  negative  effect*.  The  study 
afforded  a  basts  for  full-scale  instfillnrion 
upon  the  entire  fleet,  and  provided  enperi- 
eoce  to  guide  the  State  Board.  Subaequently. 
the  State  Board  scted  to  make  such  lostalla- 
tions  mandatory  on  cars  sold  In  CAllfomlA. 
and  today  aU  cars  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  can  have  tbe  "closed"  crank- 
case  emission  con&ol  rather  than  the  less 
cfflclent  "open"  system 

During  the  many  years  this  was  froing  on. 
the  APCD  followed  up  another  lead,  the  reg- 
ulation of  fuel  composition.  After  thorough 
investigation,  we  enacted  our  Rule  63  which 
restrlcu  tbe  iunount  of  olefins  that  may  be 
contained  in  gasoline  sold  In  Loe  Angctea 
County.  This  has  reduced  the  eye-Irritatlng 
ch&ractertstlc  of  gaaoUne  vapors  and  exhaust 
hydrocarbonji  and  consequently  has  reduced 
tbe  severity  of  eye  irritation  experienoed  In 
Loe  Angeles  County. 

The  most  recent  action  of  the  State  Board 
has  been  to  certify  four  exhaust  control  de- 
vices: three  have  been  accepted  only  for  new 
cars,  and  one  has  been  accepted  for  both  new 
and  used  can.  As  the  law  Is  now  written,  new 
cars  sold  in  California  in  1966  must  be 
equipped  wltb  one  of  these  devices,  or  per- 
form equivalently. 

The  knowledge  that  this  action  was  com- 
ing undoubtedly  prompted  the  automobile 
industry  to  come  forward  wltb  its  announce- 
ment that  tbe  1967  cars  would  conform  to  tbe 
California  standard  without  tbe  necessity  of 
these  new  devices. 

The  industry  announcement  also  may  have 
been  moUvated  partially  by  tbe  policy 
adopted  by  tbe  County  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
buying  new  vehicles  only  U  they  meet  speci- 
fied restrictions  upon  exhaust  emissions. 
Tbla  action  was  commended  by  formal  reso- 
lution of  tbe  Loa  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association. 

Only  one  manufacturer  Is  sufllclently  ad- 
vanced in  exhaust  control  technique  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  car  to  these  specifications, 
and  the  policy  bas  drawn  bitter  objections 
from  dealers  whose  lower  bids  were  turned 
down  because  their  cars  could  not  qualify. 
This  blow  to  the  pocketbook,  and  tbe  mili- 
tant evangellElng  of  this  policy  to  other 
governmental  Jurisdictions  and  operators  of 
Urge  fleets,  is  perhaps  the  clearest  mesaage: 
the  great  delaying  action  la  at  an  end  and  It 
Is  time  for  Detroit  to  move. 

I  term  It  a  great  delaying  action,  because 
that  Is  what  I  believe  that  auto  Industry 
has  been  engaged  in  for  a  decade.  Everything 
that  the  Industry  baa  disclosed  It  la  able 
to  do  today  to  control  auto  exhaust,  was 
possible  technically  ten  years  ago.  No  new 
principles  had  to  be  developed,  no  tecbno- 
logscal  advance  was  needed,  no  scientific 
breakthrough  was  required.  Crankcase  emis- 
sloos  have  been  controlled  by  a  method  In 
use  for  at  least  a  half  century.  Hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  are  being  controlled 
by  relatively  simple  adjustments  of  those 
most  basic  engine  components — the  carbu- 
retor and  Ignition  systems. 

Why  bas  this  action  required  ten  yaatsf 
One  1^  forced  to  ascribe  It  to  arrogance  and 
apathy  on  the  part  of  this,  the  nation  b  larg- 
est iDdu»try-  Control  of  air  pollution  does 
not  make  cars  eaaler  to  sell.  It  does  not  make 
them  cheaper  to  produce,  and  It  does  not 
reduce  comebacks  on  tbe  warranty.  To  peo- 
ple interested  in  proflts.  expendtttu-es  for 
the  development  and  production  of  exhaust 
controls  are  liabilities. 

Por  nearly  a  decade,  the  auto  Industry  hu 
been  telling  us  they  hsve  been  spending  n 
million  dollars  a  year  on  air  pollution  control. 
Their  announced  expenditure  has  totalled 
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about  nine  million  dollars  during  that  pertod. 
This  provides  an  interesting  contrast  with 
a  recent  survey  which  revealed  the  earmng« 
of  the  44  highest  paid  executives  in  the 
country.  Of  these,  one-half.  23.  are  employed 
by  the  auto  Industry.  Their  combined  U63 
earnings  were  about  nine  and  one  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  short,  during  the  past  decade 
the  Industry's  total  investment  Vn  control- 
ling the  nation's  number  one  air  pollution 
problem,  a  blight  that  is  costing  tbe  rest  of 
US  more  than  eleven  bUtlou  dollars  a  year, 
has  constituted  leas  than  one  year's  salary 
for  23  of  their  executives. 

The  Industry  is  spending  over  one  billion 
dollars  to  change  over  Ita  models  this  year. 
Their  annual  expenditure  for  air  poUuUon 
control  development  is  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  one  billion  dollars.  Por  that,  tbe 
industry  has  bought  ten  years  of  delay  and 
unhampered  freedom  to  pour  mlUions  of  tons 
of  toxic  contaminants  Into  the  atmosphere. 
This  has  caused  immeasurable  misery,  and 
undoubtedly  has  seriously  Impaired  the 
health  of  many. 

What  baa  the  industry  accomplished  dur- 
ing these  ten  years? 

Until  recently,  very  little.  In  1963  a  pooling 
of  efforU  was  announced.  Through  an  agree- 
ment to  croea-Ucenae.  progress  by  one  would 
be  progress  by  all.  How  has  this  worked  out? 
Apparently  It  bas  served  to  guarantee  that 
no  one  manufacttuwr  would  break  ranks  and 
bring  Into  tbe  field  of  air  pollution  control 
the  same  kind  of  competitive  stimulus  that 
spokesmen  for  tbe  Industry  frequency  pay 
homage  to  as  the  force  that  has  made  them 
what  they  are  today.  It  has  induced  a  com- 
plaisance, such  as  that  demonstrated  early 
In  1963  when  Chrysler  let  It  be  known  that 
It  had  devised  a  method  of  engine  modlflca- 
catlons.  which  was  proving  fruitful-  The 
County  of  Los  Angeles  Immediately  obtained 
twenty  of  these  clean  air  packages  and  tested 
them.  General  Motors  and  Ford  each  took 
one.  Or.  another  example:  oxldea  of  nitrogen 
are  acltnowledged  as  the  next  problem  to  be 
solved  In  automotive  emlaslous.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  public  reports  of  successful 
reduction  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  recir- 
culation of  exbauat.  All  that  this  work  has 
-■  drawn  from  the  auto  industry  so  for  Is  cat- 
calls: Instead  of  pursuing  this  lead,  industry 
spokesmen  have  criticized  Its  advocates  at 
professional  meetings,  such  as  this  one,  and 
exhibited  indifference  to  Ite  potential. 

In  May,  tbe  California  Sute  Department 
of  Public  Health  held  a  hearing  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  an  air  quality  standard  for 
oxides  of  nitrogen-  Ford  and  OeneraJ  MoM>r6 
sent  their  leadmg  air  pollution  experts.  Their 
contribution  was  to  challenge  the  need  for 
any  control  of  this  contaminant  and  to  abuse 
the  Department.  These  experts  asfiailed  the 
lock  of  experimental  evidence  to  support  tbe 
proposition  that  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
would  be  beneficial,  yet  they  produced  only 
a  fragment  of  experimental  data  of  their 
own  to  controvert  It.  What  DMkes  this  par- 
ticularly striking  la  that  tbe  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  air  pollution  control  proffered  by 
General  Motors  to  account  for  its  years  of 
effort  Is  tbe  construction  of  an  environ- 
mental study  chamber,  in  which  they  have 
been  duplicating  much  of  the  work  that  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  auto  exhaust  is 
the  basic  Ingredient  of  photochemical  smog. 
8o  far  there  Is  little  evidence  of  constructive 
contributions  to  existing  knowledge  or  tech- 
niques. 

Apparently,  not  everyone  in  Detroit  ha? 
yet  read  the  message.  I  am  prompted  to 
suggest  that  what  is  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  may  be  good  for  General  Motors. 
We  are  all  a  little  bored  and  diFlllusloned 
with  the  paat.  so  let  us  venture  into  the 
future.  In  order  that  some  furare  speaker 
will  have  a  baals  to  oneaaure  progress.  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  few  predictions: 

1.  Exhaust  control  devices  will  be  on  the 
1086  model   automobues  sold   in   California 


rather  than  the  1967  models  as  the  industry 
bas  announced. '  ^a5e  this  upon  the  fact  thai 
the  State  of  OoUfomla  baa  certified  more 
than  two  devices  that  can  meet  tbe  Cali- 
fornia State  Standard,  and  the  law  automat- 
ically requires  that  cars  sold  In  1966  have 
this  equipment,  or  perform  with  equal  ef- 
fectiveness One  company  has  already  dem- 
onstrated that  It  can  meet  tbls  standard 
of  performance  without  such  devices.  This 
leaves  the  remainder  of  tbe  mantilacturers 
faced  with  tbe  choice  of  accelerating  In- 
fttallatlon  of  their  own  systems  or  of  buying 
for  production  line  Installation  one  of  tbe 
devices  certified  by  the  CaUfornla  SUte  Motor 
Vehicle  PoUutlon  C-ontrol  Board. 

2  California's  allowed  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sion standards  will  be  lowered,  perhaps  down 
to  180  ppm  for  tbe  official  driving  cycle,  and 
tbe  1968  models  wUl  have  to  meet  tbla  stand- 
ard. I  base  tbls  upon  the  fact  that  such  a 
level  of  control  is  attainable  by  a  reasonably 
priced  combination  of  existing  devices  and 
methods,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  delay. 

3.  There  will  be  a  standard  set  reducing 
oxldea  of  nitrogen  at  least  80  percent,  and  by 
1970  automobiles  will  come  equipped  with  a 
control  for  this  contaminant. 

4.  :  predict  that  no  later  than  1968  new 
models  will  have  closed  fuel  systems  that 
will  end  fuel  tank  evaporation  and  slop-over 
as  well  as  hot  soak  looses  from  carburetors 
and  monUolds.  I  base  tbls  upon  the  fact  that 
doaed  systems  already  existing  and  In  opera- 
uon  con  stop  this,  and  that  existing  open 
fuel  systems: 

(a)  Contribute  significantly  to  air  poUu- 
Uon. 

(b>  Waste  natural  resources. 

(c)  Are  a  needless  economic  loss  to  motor- 
ists through  wasted  fuels,  and  to  communi- 
ties in  unnecessary  eroaion  of  streets  and 
parking  areas  due  to  corroelon  by  gasoline 
apUled  on  them. 

In  my  opinion,  closed  fuel  system*  would 
be  on  aU  models  today  If  real  competlUou 
existed  between  automobile  manufacturers 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  contamination  from 
their  product. 

5.  If  catalytic  converters  come  Into  wide- 
spread use.  either  by  themselves  or  in  com- 
bination wltb  engine  modification  systems. 
then  lead  as  a  gaaoline  additive  will  be  re- 
placed by  other  methods  of  increoElDg  octane 
rating. 

6-  I  also  predict  that  before  the  end  of  tbe 
year  there  will  be  some  top  level  executives 
of  the  auto  industry  appearing  before  Con- 
gressional committees  to  answer  some  perti- 
nent  and   perhaps   embarrassing   questions. 

7.  Finally.  I  predict  that  the  toxic  emis- 
sions from  motor  veblcles  will  be  brought 
under  tight  control  at  tbe  national  level. 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  air  pollution 
from  this  notorious  source. 

Paocarss  in  the  Comtsol  of  Aim  PoixtmoN 

FaoM  MoToa  Vehicxx  Ekisoiong 

(By  S.  Smith  Griswold  I 

It  has  been  a  disturbing  and  dlslllualon- 
Ing  experience  to  be  offldally  Involved  and 
technically  concerned  wltb  the  problem  of 
pollution  from  motor  vehicles  for  more  than 
16  years.  Disillusioning,  because  so  Uttle  has 
been  accomplished  by  tbe  wealthiest,  moet 
powerful,  and  reputedly,  most  talented  in- 
dUBtry  in  the  world  Disturbing,  because  tbe 
Industry  upon  which  nearly  200  million 
Americans  are  Increasingly  dependent  for 
transportation  bos  behaved  eo  Irresponsibly. 

Wby  do  I  make  such  statements?  The  rea- 
sons are  legion.  They  range  from  tbe  dilatory 
and  diversionary  tactic*  employed  by  tbe 
auto  Industry  to  avoid  recognition  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  from  It;  prod- 
uct to  the  inadequate  conuo'  equipment  tbe 
industry  la  now  providing  for  which  the 
vehicle  ovraer  Is  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  wltb  his  substance  and  hla  health. 

It  was  recognised  as  early  as  1912  In  Chi- 
cago that  fumes  from  motor  veblcles  would 


constitute  an  air  pollution  problem  in  ntetro- 
pollton  arsos.  During  rase  arch  on  tbe  new 
kind  of  olr  pollution  wblcb  bod  Invaded 
Ijob  Angelee  in  the  1940's,  photochemical 
smog  was  produced  by  Irradiating  auto  ex- 
haust in  Colteob  and  I<os  Angeles  Air  PoUu- 
tlon Control  District  laboratorlee  In  1950.  In 
1963.  a  Vehicle  Combuatlon  Product*  Sub- 
oomznlttee  of  the  Engineering  Committee  of 
tbe  Automobile  Manufacturers  Aaaoclatlon 
was  formed,  allegedly  to  porUcipate  in  in- 
veattgatlon  and  reeearob.  Instead.  Its  ma- 
jor function  was  "finger  pointing*'  at  waste 
Incinerators,  refineries,  and  other  pollution 
sources  as  tbe  oblef  culprit*  in  Ixm  Angeiea 
County  and  elaewbere. 

It  was  only  after  every  stationary  source 
in  the  County  was  controlled  to  the  limit 
of  engineering  technology,  and  amog  not 
only  remained  but  was  Increasing,  that  the 
Industry  could  not  muster  enough  cynicism 
to  continue  denying  the  role  of  tbe  auto  Ut 
air  pollutloa. 

Control  devices  were  not  Installed  on  new 
can  Bold  In  California  until  1966.  Paced  with 
California  SUte  law  requiring  certain  per- 
formance levels,  the  industry  cboae  ln-hon»e 
technology  as  the  alternative  to  purchasing 
millions  of  so-called  tack-on  drvicee  devel- 
oped by  qualified  companies  outside  tbe  in- 
dustry. This  technology  was  available  when 
Dr.  HaogeBBmlt  created  artificial  amog  16 
yean  earlier. 

Tbe  story  of  these  difficult  years  was  re- 
counted In  a  paper  I  gave  at  a  meeting  of 
tbe  Air  Pollution  Control  Association  in 
Houston,  Texas,  in  June.  1964.  Ralph  Nader 
read  that  paper  and,  as  a  result,  eonnnced 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  an  investi- 
gation of  the  industry's  activities  In  control- 
ling air  pollution  woa  In  the  public  Interest 
Five  years,  several  million  dcklars  in  pabllc 
ooat,  and  40  million  polluting  vehicles  later. 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  suit  for 
product  fliing  ended  In  a  consent  decree. 
For  those  interested  In  ancient  blst<>ry  that 
1964  paper,  entitled  "Reflections  and  Projec- 
tions in  Controlling  tbe  Motor  Vehicle"  Is 
available. 

But  1964  was  sU  years  ago.  What  Is  the 
situation  today? 

Promises  "to  do  something"  about  motor 
vehicle  etnisslona  are  still  t>elng  made  by  tbe 
auto  industry.  Now.  however,  such  plMlges 
ore  made  by  officials  at  a  higher  level  tbougb 
with  little  more  realism.  One  company  pres- 
ident recently  Illustrated  on  network  TV 
why  auto  emissions  aren't  really  very  harm- 
ful to  health.  TTiis  upgrading  of  tbe  indus- 
try's concern  with  the  environment  appears 
to  be  more  than  casually  related  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  political  utterances  of  California 
State  officials  of  the  'ftO's  have  now  found 
voice  m  Congress  and  tbe  White  House. 

An  inexctisably  limited  amount  of  motor 
vehicle  surveillance  test  data — Inexcusable 
both  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Industry  and  tbe 
Federal  government— has  shown  that  about 
80  percent  of  tbe  supposedly  controlled  ve- 
hicles are  not  roeerlng  Federal  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  after  less  than  15.000  miles 
of  public  use  as  compared  to  Hit  50,000  miles 
for  wblcb  certification  was  officially  granted- 
A  carelul  analysis  five  years  ago  indicated 
that  devlcea  Installed  on  1966  can  in  Cali- 
fornia— tbe  same  system  installed  nationwide 
m  1968 — would.  If  operating  to  maximum  po- 
tential, in  the  face  of  the  incroaalng  motor 
vehicle  population,  only  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion by  about  3  percent  per  year  What  then 
Is  the  public  buying  for  over  6200  million 
a  year?  Tbe  fact  that  the  American  people 
have  spent  nearly  »1  billion  to  date  on  ex- 
jiausi  control  devlcea  which  are  net  provid- 
ing the  benefits  for  vrhicb  tbey  were  pur- 
chased is  reprehensible  and  a  reflectloa  on 
bath  Indunrv  and  gcvemment. 

The  latest  atsu.-dity  is  tbe  generous  offer 
of  the  industry  to  provide  devices  for  In- 
stallation on  older  vehicles  for  »10  plus  t»- 
stallatloa.  If  a  t20-plus  investment  for  aa 
Inadequate  exhaust  control  eystem  on  a  new 
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•4000  car  Is  dUtuCeful.  bow  anxious  Is  the 
public  to  fpend  110  plus  at  leut  another 
•  10  in  iQstaiution  charges  for  an  equally 
poor  device  for  s  car  that  "blue  books"  lor 
9500?  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  If  every 
g&rage  and  superservlce  station  In  Los  An- 
geles could  Install  this  device  tn  20  minutes 
they  could  do  oothtng  else  on  4  million  ve- 
hicles for  two  years 

Everyone  here  has  read  the  statements  of 
the  company  preatdrnts  upon  announcing 
annual  price  Incrsasee  for  new  cars.  In  the 
fall  of  1967,  1068.  and  1960  the  reasons  were 
the  same:  cost  of  improved  safety  equipment, 
smog  control  equipment,  and  the  escalation 
of  employees  saltiries  and  materiel  prices. 
Personally.  1  am  certain  that  the  cost  of  smog 
control  equipment  Installed  on  1969  mod- 
els was  Identical  to  or  less  than  that  in- 
stalled on  1966  models  since  the  Federal 
standards  for  the  two  years  were  the  same. 
In  any  event,  new  engineering  was  not  re- 
quired since  the  some  system  had  been  In- 
stalled on  1966  and  1967  models  for  sale  in 
California.  I  feel  equally  aa  sure  that  the 
equipment  to  control  the  emissions  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  cart>on  monoxide  Installed 
CO  1971  models  for  national  distribution  will 
not  be  more  expensive  than  that  for  1970 
models  since,  again,  the  Federal  standards 
for  these  emissions  are  the  same  for  both  of 
these  model  ytaro.  The  evaporative  Iom  con- 
trols required  Oy  tne  Federal  standards  for 
1971  models  are  already  engineered  and  in- 
stalled on  1970  models  being  sold  In  Call* 
fomla.  Hopefully,  each  successive  year's  In- 
crease tn  prices  attributed  to  air  pollution 
control  equipment  is  not  cumulative!  This 
would  be  indefensible  In  any  case,  but  espe- 
cially so  since  Pord.  GM.  American,  and  many 
foreign  manufacturers  are  adapting  the 
Chrysler  clean  air  system  to  their  vehicles 
to  reduce  costs  regardless  of  whether  they 
perform  on  ibeir  particular  vehicle  as  well 
aa  the  more  expensive  equipment  originally 
used  on  1966  and  1967  model  yeara  In  CaU- 
fomla  and  nationally  In  1968. 

Blaming  automobile  price  Increases  on 
safety  and  emission  control  requirementi  is. 
Indeed,  old-bat  and  routine.  However.  I  was 
Interested  to  read  recently  that  American 
Motors  holds  them  partially  responsible  for 
its  rather  substantial  second  quarter  losses 
Such  pronouncements  do  little  to  promote 
stockholder  enthusiasm  for  cleaning  up  an 
auto-poUuicd  atmosphere. 

Gentlemen,  the  automobile  industry  must 
give  more  than  lip  service  to  Its  public  policy 
statements.  To  meet  the  American  public's 
need  for  a  clean,  safe  vehicle,  conventional 
cost-beneAt  constde  ratio  as  must  be  placed 
In  temporary  Umbo.  The  nearly  two  blll.on 
flollars  spent  for  restyling  between  model 
yens  must  be  spent  on  cleaning  up  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  from  a  design  or  a 
fuel  standpoint  or  developing  a  completely 
different  and  clean  power  package. 

Tbe  Intramural  competition  to  earn  divi- 
dends for  stockholders  must  be  interrupted 
long  enough  to  provide  upwards  of  10  mil- 
lion annual  customers  with  a  vehicle  that 
will  not  pollute  tbe  atmosphere — vehicles 
capable  of  this  performance  no  matter  how 
they  are  driven  and  regardless  of  the  degree 
of  maintenance  provided,  The  Industry  must 
not  be  allowed  to  transfer  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  contmued  effective  perform- 
ance to  individual  auto  owners  who  are  de- 
pendent on  too  few  qualiaed  service  me- 
chanics. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  the  In- 
dustry took  pride  In  spending  a  combined 
total  of  ti  ntiuion  a  year  on  smog  control 
Teacarcb.  This  spending  has.  of  course,  in- 
craased,  although  even  inquiries  from  mem- 
ber! of  Congress  have  not  produced  mean- 
ingful estimates. 

GM  recently  reported  that  It  would  spend 
•113.8  million  this  year  on  controUmg  auto- 
mo>tive  emissions,  up  from  •dd  I  million  in 
1960.  This  la  tbe  Orat  time  the  company  has 


given  the  public  a  clue  as  to  the  amount  of 
Its  outlays  to  combat  auto  pollution  How- 
ever, lacking  a  categorical  break-down  of  this 
figure.  It  still  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  much 
is  being  spent  on  Inventive  research  and  bow 
much  on  engineering  and  manufacturing  of 
devices  for  which  consumers  will  ultimately 
pay.  Even  assuming  a  relatively  similar  ex- 
penditure by  the  other  major  companies,  the 
total  would  still  be  far  short  of  the  bllllon- 
plus  spent  for  superficial  and  sales- oriented 
styling  changes  between  model  years. 

St*  years  ago  In  the  paper  2  mentioned  1 
mode  some  predictions  regarding  what  would 
happen  and  when.  While  I  do  not  claim  the 
skill  of  Nostradamus,  the  predictions  were 
reasonably  accurate.  Based  on  this  prelimi- 
nary success  and  fortified  by  six  years  of  age 
and  experience.  I  will  venture  a  few  more 
predictions.  There  is  one  major  difference — 
this  time  t  hope  that  on  some  of  them  I  am 
not  even  close  to  being  right. 

1.  The  automobile  industry,  faced  with  de- 
clining sales  this  year,  will  dust  oft  the  "buy 
now  and  help  everybody"  pitch  it  used  dur- 
ing the  1958  recession.  It  will  not  be  nearly 
as  effective  because  of  the  Industry^  tar- 
nished Image  with  respect  to  air  pollution 
and  safety 

2  The  UAW  win  take  an  increasingly 
strong  stance  on  air  pollution  and.  possibly, 
safety.  In  contract  negotiations  this  summer. 
The  industry'-s  Image  is  of  great  Importance 
to  Its  members'  Job  security,  and  additional 
bad  publicity  or  a  severe  air  pollution  epi- 
sode In  one  or  more  urban  areas,  or  even  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  vehicles  during  such 
an  episode,  could  trigger  a  public  boycott  or 
deferred  purchasing  movement. 

3.  Public  Indignation  at  paying  for  inef- 
fective controls  will  force  industry  and  gov- 
ernment to  pay  more  attention  to  policing 
the  motor  vehicle  control  program  and  there 
will  be  call-backs  on  englne-carburetor- 
tran amission  combinations  which  do  not  con- 
sistently meet  Federal  emission  standards 
while  in  public  use. 

4.  Legislation  will  be  enacted  requiring 
that  each  engine  be  evaluated  for  compli- 
ance with  Federal  emission  standards  as  it 
leaves  tbe  assembly  line  and  tbe  display  of  a 
certificate  showing  vehicle  emission  per- 
formance. Only  when  this  Is  done  can  the 
public  t>e  assured  of  honest  and  open  com- 
petition In  developing  a  cleaner  vehicle.  The 
air  pollution  potential  of  a  particular  model 
could  then  be  considered  by  the  purchaser 
along  with  other  vehicle  characterlsticE. 

5.  The  auto  industry  will  Inform  Cali- 
fornia authorities  that  vehicle  purchasers 
in  that  state  can  have  controls  for  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  one  of  the  toxic  gases  emitted,  on 
1971  model-year  vehicles  for  about  6300  and 
a  10  percent  increase  in  fuel  consumption. 

6.  The  retro-fit  of  control  devices  for  older 
cars  will  fall  flat  on  Its  face. 

7.  The  Industry's  attempt  to  control  emis- 
sions from  the  internal  combustion  engine 
with  a  catalytic  tack-on  device,  even  In 
conjunction  with  tuileaded  gasoline,  will 
find  tough  going.  This  Is  likely  particularly 
In  view  of  negative  statements  by  the  In- 
dustry six  years  ago  when  such  control  sys- 
tems were  developed  using  Universal  Oil 
Products.  American  Cyanamld.  and  W.  R. 
Grace  and  Co.  catalysts  and  Its  own  experi- 
ence with  vanadium  pentoxlde  and  other 
catalysts. 

8.  The  auto  Industry  will  be  required  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  replacement  for  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  Instead  of  caricaturing  the 
current  deficiencies  of  such  engines  which 
have  not  benefitted  from  engineering  atten- 
tion to  tbe  degree  the  Internal  combmtlon 
engine  has  for  forty-flve  years. 

9.  The  current  concern  on  the  part  of 
younger  people  regarding  the  environment 
will  not  wane  but  will  become  Increasingly 
militant  and  possibly  violent.  This  concern 
could  be  manifested  In  a  movement  to  make 
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tbe  jftlopy  the  "Id  thing"  rather  thfra  tbe 
hot  new  "four  on  the  floor." 

It  Is  not  pleasant  or  satisfying  to  be  cyni- 
cal and  faultfinding  In  times  such  as  these. 
To  the  contrary,  we  need  to  face  facts  hon- 
estly. Impfirtlally,  and  constructively.  Tou 
as  editors  of  the  nation's  press,  are  In  a 
position  to  assist  m  this  objective  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Just  as  the  mass  media  In  Los 
Angeles  County  and  the  State  of  California 
did  locally  20  years  ago.  They  Inttlatett  and 
supported  rational  policies  at  a  time  of  near 
public  hysteria,  and  It  Is  because  of  their  un- 
derstanding and  good  working  relationship 
that  I-  •  agencies  of  the  County  and  the 
State  lead  the  world  In  air  pollution  con- 
trol today.  This  same  type  of  understand- 
ing and  cooperative  effort  can  result  In  an 
effective  national  program.  If  such  an  effort 
cannot  be  organised  and  sustained,  the  at- 
mosphere In  our  urban  areas  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  each  day. 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OP  CALI- 
FORNIANS  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
tween Thursday.  Augtist  13,  1970,  and 
Thursday.  August  27.  1970,  the  Pentagon 
notified  13  more  Calif omia  families  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Those  killed: 

Sp4c.  Neal  V.  Bainter.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  M.  Bainter  of  San  Cle- 
mentc. 

Spc.  Kirk  O.  Barkley.  son  of  Mrs. 
Estella  M.  Barkley  of  Poway. 

Sgt.  Dennis  W.  Baxley,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Wanda  R.  Baxley  of  Garden  Grove, 

Pfc.  Ivery  L.  Baxter,  son  of  Mrs.  Helen 
D.  Esco  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sgt.  Brian  J.  Bennett,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Bennett  of  Stockton. 

Cpl.  Curtis  C.  Colyear,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colyear  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Pfc.  David  R.  Denna.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  David  M.  Denna  of  Wilmington. 

First  Lt.  Ralph  N.  Duemllng,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Duetnllng  of  La  Cres- 
centa. 

Pfc.  Michael  A.  Gage,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland  D.  Gage  of  La  Mesa. 

Sp4c.  Nickalas  P.  Ournlas,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Virginia  Gumias  of  Hollistcr. 

Sgt.  James  C.  Junge.  brother  of  Mr. 
Jon  B.  Junge,  of  Alhambra. 

Pfc.  Theodore  C.  Kappmeyer,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Kappmeyer  of 
San  Jose. 

Sgt.  John  A.  Premenko.  husband  of 
Mrs   Elizabeth  J.  Premenko  of  Pacifica. 

First  Lt.  Lawrence  O.  Swarbrick,  hus- 
l>and  of  Mrs.  Jean  K.  Swarbrick  of  Lan- 
caster. 

They  bring  to  4.206  the  total  number 
of  Califomians  killed  in  the  war. 


MOLLENHOFF  ARTICLES  ON  THE 
IMPROPER  AWARD  BY  NASA  FOR 
A    COMMUNICATIONS    SATELLITE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake,  when  giant  economic  Interests  bid 
for  Government  contracts  under  non- 
competitive conditions,  and  when  one 
or  two  men  have  the  power  to  influence 
gigantic  awards,  great  dangers  for  the 
public  interest  exist. 

In  recent  times,  the  contracts  tor  tbe 
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TFX  and  the  C-SA  stand  as  testimony 
to  this  fact.  Now  another  major  case 
has  come  to  the  surface  where  power  and 
influence  appear  to  have  had  more  ef- 
fect on  the  award  of  a  huge  contract 
than  the  technical  excellence  and  low 
bid  of  a  contractor.  The  case  is  that 
of  a  NASA  contract  for  a  $60  million 
communications  satellite  in  which  tbe 
smaller,  technically  competent,  low  bid- 
der Palrchild-HiUer,  initially  lost  the 
contract  to  the  giant  General  Electric 
Co. 

An  examination  of  the  circumstances 
by  the  Genera]  Accounting  OfBce  soon 
indicated  that  there  were  major  irreg- 
ularities. Not  least  among  the  question- 
able facts  was  that  the  head  of  NASA. 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  who  apparently 
greatly  influenced  the  award,  not  only 
came  to  NASA  from  General  Electric 
but  is  now  returning  to  that  company  as 
a  vice  president. 

Needless  to  say,  the  circumstances  are 
very  curious.  Clark  MoUenhoS  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  has  written  a  se- 
ries of  articles  detailins  the  circum- 
stances behind  this  contract.  My  ovm 
view  is  that  even  though  the  original 
award  to  GE  has  been  rescinded,  and 
that  Fairchild-Hiller  lias  now  rightly 
received  the  contract,  the  circumstances 
behind  this  contract  have  such  tuiiver^ 
sal  application  that  the  matter  should 
be  examined  in  detail.  It  should  be  ex- 
amined to  make  certain  that  proper 
safeguards  are  established  in  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  for  miiUons  of  dollars. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  af- 
ter years  of  experience  with  both  space 
contracts  and  defense  contracts  a  sit- 
uation of  this  kind  could  exist. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
commitee  on  Economy  in  Government 
to  investigate  the  circimistances  of  this 
award,  and  the  Inconsistent  stories 
which  have  been  given  by  the  agency 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  the 
award. 

Meanwhile,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Mollen- 
holl,  who  has  dug  deeply  into  the  con- 
tract and  the  events  surrounding  it,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Reglstw, 

Sept.  13,  1970] 

Teu.  Stost  Bimm  NASA  Bin  Cbahoe— Row 

FaacBnji  Wow  Comthsct 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washinctow,  D.C. — In  the  history  ol  big 
government  space  contracts,  the  name  of 
Palrchlld  Htller  wlU  go  down  as  a  glant- 
klUer, 

The  Palrchlid  Hlller  Corp.  Ls  not  a  imall 
Arm,  but  beside  such  Industrial  giants  as 
General  Electric,  It  is  a  dwarf.  Tet  In  the 
toughest  competition  the  Palrchlid  team  did 
the  Impossible — it  upset  the  award  of  a  »S0- 
mliuon  communications  satellite  contract  to 
OE. 

And  what  Is  more  important,  after  knock- 
ing OB  out  of  the  award.  PalrcbUd  won  the 
contract  that  had  Just  been  taken  away  from 
the  larger  competitor. 

tjNwarmN  rulx 

The  way  tbe  defense  and  space  contract 

games  are  played  at  tbe  agencies,  there  liaa 
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been  a  kind  of  an  unwritten,  but  often  re- 
ferred to.  rule  that  If  you  protest  you  won't 
get  the  award,  but  wUl  simply  see  the  agency 
give  it  10  some  third  party. 

General  Electric  can  atill  try  to  contest 
the  award  in  the  face  of  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  report  charging  ■irregu- 
larities" in  the  initial  award,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  "reconsideration"  of  the  award  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnkitra- 
tlon  (NASA). 

However.  In  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  to  make  another  challenge.  QE  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  Dr.  ThomAfi  O. 
Paine,  former  administrator  of  NASA,  will 
become  a  vice-president  of  General  Electric 
on  Tuesday. 

Paine,  a  GE  employe  for  IB  years  prior  to 
Joining  NASA  in  1908  under  the  Johnson 
administration,  had  tbe  major  role  In  mak- 
ing the  decision  for  General  Electric.  Be  also 
continued  a  major  role  in  defending  the 
award. 

Officials  at  Palrchlid  carefully  avoided  a 
direct  challenge  on  the  "conflict  of  interest" 
Issue,  but  an  examination  of  the  entire  rec- 
ord in  detail  from  February  through  August 
gives  a  real  insight  into  why  GE  has  some 
fear  that  Paine  could  become  the  issue. 

Palrchlid  Killers  team,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Edward  Uhl.  had  been  in  the  space  con- 
tract game  for  years  and  had  developed  a 
hiph  degree  of  competence  on  certain  types 
of  contracts.  The  firm  wasn't  ae  large  aa  GE 
and  some  other  giants,  but  the  members  had 
confidence  In  their  ability  to  compete  with 
the  best,  and  they  knew  they  had  lower 
overhead  costs  and  had  the  advantage  of 
price. 

NO   DSSICNB 

Palrchlid  and  GE  had  been  awarded  NASA 
contracts  for  the  development  of  a  complex 
communications  satellite,  and  the  Innova* 
lions  and  technological  expertise  were  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  factor.  There  were  no 
designs.  NASA  said  what  it  wanted,  and  both 
contractors  were  turned  loose  to  come  up 
with  Ideas  on  how  to  do  the  Job. 

Contracts  for  both  firms  carried  through 
the  A,  B.  and  C  phases.  Then  It  got  down  to 
production  of  the  two  communications  sat- 
elllt^rs  on  phase  D.  and  that  competition 
started   in  September,   1969. 

Prom  the  outset.  Palrchlid  knew  it  had  a 
tough  fight.  General  Electric  Is  a  big  firm, 
and  at  the  head  of  NASA  was  Dr.  Paine,  a 
man  who  only  recently  had  beaded  General 
Electrlc's   Tempo  program. 

Plans  were  submitted  and  evaluated  In 
September  and  In  XJecember.  and  the  Initial 
plan  called  for  award  of  the  contract  In 
February. 

Palrchlid  officlols  became  a  little  con- 
cerned on  Jan.  6  when  NASA  officials  insisted 
that  they  make  available  some  technical  de- 
velopments to  GB.  But,  It  was  explained 
that  the  technical  competition  was  really 
through,  and  that  the  only  thing  Involved 
from  here  on  out  was  the  price  problem. 

In  the  first  week  In  February.  Palrchlid 
was  still  ahead  of  GE  on  the  basts  of  evalua- 
tions of  satellite  design  and  performance 
and  on  the  basis  of  price.  However,  the  lead 
In  both  areas  had  slimmed. 

On  Feb.  5.  Paine  decided  there  should  be 
a  stretch-out  of  the  satellite  program,  which 
necessitated  another  round  of  competition 
between  Palrchlid  and  GE. 

DuouKx  srr 

On  Feb.  8,  NASA  sent  out  Instructions 
stating  that  proposals  under  the  new  com- 
petition had  to  be  In  by  Feb.  27  at  the  latest. 
Both  companies  were  notified  that  they 
ahould  adrlse  Ooddard  Space  Center  if  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  deadline. 

On  Feb.  16.  Palrchlid  officials  wrote  the 
contracting  officer  stating  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  meet  the  Feb.  37  dead- 
line, but  expressing  the  hope  that  some  ad- 
ditional time  might  be  available.  OE  simply 


stated  It  could  not  guarantee  submission  of 
a  proposal  before  Mar.  4 — five  days  after  the 
deadline. 

On  Feb.  as,  Palrchlid  ofllclals  asked  NASA 
to  extend  tbe  time  from  Friday.  Feb.  27,  to 
Monday.  Mar.  2.  but  were  advised  If  they 
failed  to  meet  the  Feb.  27  deadline  it  would 
be  at  their  own  peril  of  being  dl.squahfied. 

Paced  with  that  flat  rejection,  Palrchlid 
officials  delivered  tbe  prc^>oaal  to  Goddard 
Space  Center  by  hand  at  4  p.ro.  on  Frld*y. 

PROTEST    niLAT 

When  Falrchlld  officials  went  to  Ooddard  on 
the  next  Tuesday  to  deliver  an  alternate 
proposal,  they  discovered  for  the  first  time 
that  GE  had  not  met  the  Feb.  27  deadline. 

Dr.  Coleman  Raphael,  vice  president  m 
charge  of  Falrchlld's  space  division,  pro- 
tested the  fact  that  NASA  officials  had  given 
General  Electric  a  delay. 

He  also  requested  that  KA8A  offlclala  hold 
the  Palrchlid  proposal  in  aeeunty  until  the 
GE  submission  had  been  made,  explaining 
that  he  faared  "a  leak"  of  crucial  informa- 
tion on  pricing  and  even  further  technical 
tranafuftlon   to  GE. 

NASA  officials  said  the  Palrchlid  Informa- 
tion had  already  been  distributed  to  their 
technical  evaluators.  NASA  later  argued  that 
OE  had  made  some  special  arrangement  to 
delay  past  Feb.  27. 

On  Mar.  6,  GE  finally  submitted  Its  pro- 
poaal.  It  was  essentlaJIy  the  same  as  the  Fair- 
child  proposal  at  this  point,  and  the  price 
was  Just  2  per  cent  under  the  Palrchlid  bid. 

It  was  done  by  General  Electric  lopping 
millions  of  dollars  off  cost  estimates  throiigh 
a  controversial  proposition  that  the  work 
be  done  In  an  off-site  plant  at  substantially 
lower  overhead  rates.  Falrchild  said  later  that 
it  had  considered  such  a  method  of  cutting 
its  C06U,  but  had  rejected  the  Idea  because 
an  official  at  Ooddard  bad  Indicated  such  a 
device  was  not  acoepuble. 

On  Mar.  1 1  and  12.  NASA  officials  met  with 
OE  officials  for  ""reflneroent"  of  the  co»t  fig- 
urea  of  that  firm,  and  approved  a  reduction 
In  overhead  by  OE  that  was  later  cricicleed  by 
Senate  investigators  aa  "an  artificial  device" 
for  bringing  costs  down. 

Although  Palrchlid  did  not  know  what  ac- 
tions NASA  officials  had  taken  on  the  cost 
figures,  they  did  not  Uke  the  general  at- 
mosphere surrounding  the  competition. 
There  were  many  things  about  It  that 
smacked  of  "unfairness"  in  Uhl's  opinion, 
and  he  sat  down  on  Mar.  17  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Paine  expressing  his  concern  about 
some  of  tbe  tactics. 

CONCEBH  KBCOKOCO 

In  the  first  paragraph,  Uhl  said  tbe  letter 

was  being  prepared  prior  to  final  award  "In 
order  to  set  out  the  concerns  of  Palrchlid 
Hlller  in  this  competition  at  a  time  when  we 
stUl  have  a  strong  probability  of  success." 

The  letter  was  not  to  be  dellvei^d  until 
after  the  award,  but  Uhl  added:  '1  do  feel 
It  essential  that  our  concern  be  recorded  and 
their  probative  value  not  be  diminished  by 
our  success  or  lack  thereof  in  the  competi- 
tion." 

He  stressed  the  'long  competition  process" 
that  tended  to  equ&llxe  the  competition,  and 
the  government  problem  of  funding  both 
oontraotors  "through  ultimate  award." 

"The  beet  demonstration  of  what  a  con- 
tractor can  achieve  is  to  be  found  in  that 
'blind'  initial  proposal."  Uhl  wrote.  "I  know 
we  at  Palrchlid  put  our  best  efforts  into  that 
aspect  of  the  program  and  believe  we  sub- 
mitted a  superior  technical  and  cost  package. 
In  our  opinion,  everything  since  September 
n969)  has  tended  to  weaken,  not  strengthen, 
the  competitive  nature  of  the  program." 

With  regard  to  coat.  Uhl  alao  declared  that 
a  "leveling  process"   bad   been   occurring 

"The  principal  efforts  of  NASA  personnel 
In  the  cost  area  were  to  force  Falrchlld  to 
come  (up)  close  to  the  NASA  'cstlmikte'  of 
what  the  program  should  cost,"  UhJ  said. 
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wnchvaa  costs 
"In  general,  tbue  efforts  were  fclmed  Ln  tb* 
<tlrecUon  of  mslng  our  pri«,"*  Ohl  taicl.  "I 
CAU  only  assume  that  such  eSoru  were  bUao 
nude  ta  the  OE  situation— whether  they  re- 
sulted in  Increases  or  decreaies  in  OE's  prices. 
I  do  noi  tnow  The  effect  of  the  process, 
however,  la  to  equalize  costs." 

The  above  process  seems  designed  to  pre- 
sent the  adinlnl5tr»tor  wtth  two  equally  ac- 
ceptable choices  so  thai  he  Is  'safe'  ttom 
criticism  regardless  of  bis  aelecUoc."  Ubl 
f^H  "The  result,  however,  is  accomplished 
*t  the  cost  of  f&ir  competition  and  of  ob- 
tAUUng  for  NASA  the  best  competltlTe  pro- 
posal In  the  tschnlcsl  and  cost  areas. 

-The  system  inherently  favors  large  oon- 
tractors  versus  smaller  enterprises."  Ulil  seld. 
"If  curled  through  in  all  major  NASA  pro- 
curements, the  system  will  OTentually  squeeze 
Uie  smAllar,  mors  Lnnovfttive  organizations 
out  of  the  i|^aoaor&It  businees  and  leave  the 
neld  to  a  very  few  large  mdusutal  giants." 

Uhl  and  John  Deaiy.  vioe-p resident  and 
genersl  oounael  for  FairclUld.  arranged  to 
have  the  letter  ready  for  delivery  to  Paine, 
and  Ogured  that  was  about  all  they  could  do 
xuaUl  such  time  as  Psine  made  bis  decision. 
VAZBCHXU)  omciALs  vftAjmc 

PSlrchlld  offlctals  found  reason  for  alarm 
In  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  story  on  WedD«- 
d»y  morning.  Apr.  8.  stating  flaUy  that  Gen- 
RSbl  Bectrtc  won  the  »60-mllllon  sateUlte 
pact 

There  were  immediate  calls  to  the  White 
Bouae  and  to  NA3A  to  deWrmlne  If  the  story 
were  true.  Dealy  and  BUI  Etoerson.  the  dl- 
nctor  of  government  relations,  were  told  by 
the  White  House  liaison  with  NASA  that  he 
did  not  fcnow  If  the  contract  w»s  to  be 
•warded  to  OB. 

NO   ANHOnMCUOOfT 

At  NASA  they  were  told  that  there  had 
been  no  public  announcement  on  the  award. 
but  that  ihKe  would  be  in  the  afternoon. 

MeanwbUe.  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (Rep.. 
Pft.t.  who  bad  been  quoted  In  the  Phlladel> 
pbia  Inquirer  story,  rose  to  make  the  an- 
QDiincement  that  NASA  would  award  the 
contraot  to  his  home -state  Orm.  Oeneral 
Sec  trie 

It  WKs  Just  before  Soott  was  to  vote  In 
Slftvor  of  the  nomination  of  G.  Harrold  Cars- 
mU  as  an  aseoctate  Justice  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Palrchild  offlclala  tried  to  read 
a  possible  connection  into  the  two  events 

Palrchild  officials  were  frantic.  Dealy  and 
Emerson  called  to  the  Capitol  to  try  to  And 
someone  with  an  interest  in  Palrchild.  They 
Anally  contacted  Representative  dark  Mac- 
Oregor  shortly  after  2  p.m. 

MacGregor.  a  Republican  with  good  cre- 
dentials at  the  White  Bouse,  had  a  local 
stake  in  Palrchild  since  Honeywell,  a  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  firm,  was  Joined  wltb  Pair- 
ehlld  on  a  subcomtxact. 

It  was  about  2:S0  p.m.  when  l.lacGregor 
called  the  White  Bouse  to  register  a  pro- 
test that  his  Information  indicated  that  the 
award  of  the  contract  "Is  econdalotia  " 

"Prom  what  I  liave  been  told,  this  could 
be  another  TPX  contraox  aoaodal."  Mac- 
Oregor  said. 

M^cOregor  said  that  the  important  things 
were  simply  these:  General  Electric  bad  in- 
corporated a  lot  of  Palrchild  Ideas  Into  the 
design.  CE  was  given  an  extra  week  for  sub- 
mlSBlon  of  Its  last  technical  and  price  data. 
Dr.  Paine  bad  taken  part  Ln  the  decision  to 
award  the  ooatract  to  bis  forma'  employer. 
"rmT  TO  «<»  rr" 
"Just  try  to  stop  the  announcement  on 
this  contract  until  it  can  be  ez&mined  to 
••e  If  these  facts  are  true."  BCacOregor 
explained- 

By  the  time  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded, and  a  call  plaoed  to  lUSA.  the  an- 
nouncetnent  of  the  award  to  Oeneral  Electric 
had  taken  place. 


Spencer  Bereaford.  NASA  general  counsel, 
conffrroed  that  many  Palrchild  ideas  had 
been  transfused  Into  OS's  program,  and  that 
GE  had  been  given  an  additional  week  to 
make  a  submission. 

"It  was  Dr.  Palne's  decision  I  didn't  agree 
with  It.  and  I  can  see  why  the  Palrchild 
RUler  people  are  all  upset  about  It." 

Later  that  day.  Bereaford  called  to  Pair- 
child  President  Uhl  to  try  to  explain  the 
matter. 

He  said  that  Paine  had  authorized  blm  to 
try  to  make  peace  with  Palrchild. 

If  Palrchild  would  simply  avoid  making  a 
fuss.  Beresford  &ald.  be  bad  Palne's  assur- 
ance that  Palrchild  could  settle  a  long-time 
patent  matter  as  Palrchild  wanted  it  settled. 
Also,  Paine  had  said  there  would  be  about 
t3  million  In  contracts  that  could  be  given 
to  Palrchild  until  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  make  It  up  to  them  In  some  other  way. 

After  Beresford  hung  up.  Uhl  got  in  touch 
with  hl.s  general  counsel.  Dealy,  and  his  gov- 
ernment relations  man.  Emerson.  He  said 
he  had  been  sure  for  some  time  that  NASA 
was  trying  to  give  the  contract  to  General 
Electric,  but  that  there  was  now  no  doubt 
m  his  mind  at  the  unfair  tactics  used  and 
the   wron?ness  of   the  decision. 

UeanwMle,  Dealy  and  Emerson  had  picked 
up  Information  to  corroborate  Bere«ford"s 
statement  that  Paine  had  In  fact  made  the 
decision  on  the  contract.  Also,  they  fell  they 
could  assure  that  they  could  get  help  from 
Senator  Mac  Mathias  iRep.,  Md.)  and  from 
at  least  three  Republican  congressmen- 
Rogers  Morton  and  Olenn  Beall  of  Maryland 
and  MacGregor. 

{Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Sept.  14,  1970] 
How   GE   LOST   »50-MluaOM   NASA   AWASD— 
Paoss  UMCoviasD  Iaaacri.AarriKs 
(By  Clark  MoUenholf) 
WASHZNoroN,   D.C. — Officials   of  the   Pair- 
child    Hlller    Corp     were   frantic    on    April   8 
when   the   National   Aeronautics  and   Space 
Administration    (NASA)    announced  that  it 
was  awarding  a  tSO-mllllon  satellite  contract 
to  Oeneral  Electric. 

Palrchild  officials  and  their  supporters  in 
Congress  leveled  the  cbargea  that  OE  bad 
incotporsted  a  lot  of  Palrchild  Ideas  into 
Its  design;  that  OE  was  given  an  exUa  week 
to  submit  its  final  bid;  and  that  OE  was 
allowed  a  "special  arrangement"  that  lopped 
millions  of  dollars  off  the  price  estimate. 

rsiNE   DECISION 

Underlying  these  charges  was  that  the  de- 
cision on  the  contract  was  made  by  former 
NASA  administrator  Thocnas  O.  Paine,  who 
vrorked  for  OB  for  19  years  before  coming  to 
NASA,  and  who  is  rejoining  OE  Tuesday  aa 
a  vice-president. 

Congressional  protest*  on  "the  unfairneas" 
of  the  NASA  decision  bsd  made  It  obvious 
that  an  Investigation  would  be  requested 
through  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
or  some  congreesional  committee.  On  April  9, 
Dr.  Paine  took  the  initiative  and  asked  for 
a  OAO  probe. 

The  next  day.  Palrchild  formalized  its  re- 
quest for  an  investigation  by  GAO  and  also 
contacted  the  Senate  permanent  investigat- 
ing subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  John 
McClellan  (Dem.,  Ark.),  and  the  Senate 
Splice  Committee- 

Fame  rejected  a  suggestion  ijy  Palrchild 
President  Edward  Ubl  for  a  faoe-to-face 
meeting  on  the  protest.  It  would  be  Inappro- 
priate, be  MJd,  since  the  GAO  was  investi- 
gating, and  suggested  that  they  delay  a 
meeting  untU  after  the  OAO  had  made  its 
report. 

Uhl  and  John  Dealy.  vice -president  and 
general  counsel,  regarded  this  tactic  as  a 
stall,  and  said  so  In  talks  wltb  their  congres- 
sional allies,  Represenuuves  Rogers  Morton 
and  Glenn  Beall,  both  of  Maryland. 

On  April  16,  Paine  cut  off  the  funding  for 


Palrchild.  Palrchild  complained  to  Congreei 
and  the  White  House  that  this,  too.  was 
an  unfair  tactic  since  it  could  caose  them 
to  shut  down  their  satellite  operation.  They 
(Ailed  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  NASA  was 
continuing  to  fund  GE  through  July. 
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SOtJCHT  I 

Palrchild  tried  to  expedite  the  OAO  probe, 
and  sought  access  to  NASA  records  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  competition.  On  Apr.  23, 
Beall  set  out  the  basic  oontentlon  that  OB 
was  •unfairly  favored,"  There  was  no  re- 
sponse from  Paine. 

On  May  1,  Dealy  wrote  to  Paine  setting  out 
the  alteration  of  "serious  Irregularities  In- 
volved throughout  the  procurement  process." 

"The  information  requested  is  information 
that  ahould  normally  be  open  to  public  ez- 
amlnatiofi  under  the  Preedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,"  Dealy  said. 

He  asked  for  GE  cost  proposals,  the  Source 
Eraluation  Board  reports  and  information  on 
briefings. 

Dealy  noted  in  the  final  paragraph  that 
it  was  urgent  that  he  receive  the  informa- 
tion, or  a  reply  that  he  could  not  have  it. 
He  noted  his  office  telephone  number  for  an 
ImmedUte  call.  There  was  no  reply  and  no 
acknowledgement  to  this  letter. 

On  May  12,  Dealy  wrote  a  second  letter  to 
Paine  stating  he  was  "deeply  disturbed  as 
a  lawyer  and  businessman  that  our  requests 
for  documents  have  gone  unanswered 
Uirougb  today's  date — a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 30  days." 

"I  cannot  understand  the  reluctance  of 
your  organisation  to  even  reply  to  otar  re- 
quests," Dealy  wrote.  Dealy  noted  that  prior 
to  the  decision  "we  asked  for  meetings  to 
discuss  irregularities  and  inadequate  source 
selection  procedures  we  believe  bave  oc- 
curred in  the  program." 

HO  CLAIM 

Dealy  said  It  was  "Inconceivable"  that 
NASA  would  not  release  the  appropriate  ^ 
documents  for  review.  He  noted  the  informs-  ^ 
tion  was  paid  for  by  U.S.  government  funds, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  Justlflable  claim 
that  any  information  was  "proprietary."  But 
Dealy  said  he  was  willing  to  let  NASA  hold 
out  pages  they  felt  might  be  confidential. 

He  said  that  Palrchild  HlUer  was  willing 
to  pay  "any  reasonable  fee"  for  the  docu- 
ments. He  argued  the  low.  and  then  added 
that  "fundamental  fairness"  required  that 
the  information  be  made  available. 
rtraoR  IN  rm  boctsb 

One  day  later.  Dealy  received  a  telephone 
call  from  NASA  stating  that  the  documents 
he  requested  would  not  be  made  available, 
and  tbe  next  day  Representative  Beall  rose 
on  the  House  floor  to  denounce  NASA's 
action: 

•■I  think  It  is  a  shocking  thing  when  a 
public  agency  throws  a  cloak  of  secrecy  over 
its  own  record  which— under  a  pre-existing 
law — not  only  a  protector  but  any  member  of 
the  public  is  guaranteed  the  right  of  exami- 
nation." 

"In  order  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  tbe 
^peal  procedure  in  the  award  of  federal 
contracu.  I  would  hope  that  NASA  would  see 
fit  to  make  Information  available  and  co- 
operate In  any  way  to  assure  a  fair  bearing 
on  a  matter  Involving  commitment  of  $50 
million  of  taxpayers'  money."  Beall  added. 

He  told  tbe  Hotise  that  only  lull  disclosure 
of  records  and  a  full  Investigation  would  pro- 
tect Paine  from  a  charge  of  "favoritism"  as  a 
former  long-time  employee  of  Oeneral  Eleo- 
tric. 

A  few  days  later,  Ubl  wrote  to  Paine  to 
state  that  he  believed  "a  frank  discussion  — 
would  identify  to  you  personally  some  very 
d'.sturblng  aspects  of  the  ATS  (Applications 
Technology  Satellite)   procurement." 

Palrchild  Hlller  onclals  noted  that  Palna 
had  said  NASA  was  bombarded  with  letter* 
on  behalf  of  Palrchild  both  before  and  after 


the  award.  Palrchild  officials  said  tbey  were 
"unaware  of  any  letters  or  telegrams  sent  to 
NASA  before  tbe  award  on  behalf  of  Pair- 
chUd.  .  .  ." 

SCOTT  "caKorr" 

"On  the  contrary,  we  note  from  press  re- 
leasea  Lsaued  by  Senator  (Hugh)  Scott's  office 
(including  an  item  that  the  Pennsylvania 
senator  knew  of  the  ATS  award  prior  to 
NASA's  announcement  to  Palrchild  or  the 
White  House)  that  he  takes  credit  for  Inter- 
vening personally  with  NASA  officials  to  ex- 
pedite the  award  to  Oeneral  Electric,"  Pair- 
child  officials  wrote  to  Palue. 

Thev  said  they  were  "advised  by  your  gen- 
eral counsel  (NASA  counsel  Spencer  Beres- 
ford )  that  the  basic  reason  for  your  position 
not  to  release  GE's  propoeal  until  after  OAO 
has  rendered  Its  decision  ts  that  you  are 
afraid  of  giving  Palrchild  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  In  the  event  this  procure- 
ment must  be  resoilclted  We  submit  that 
your  action — continuing  OE's  funding  and 
proceeding  with  negotiation  of  a  contract 
with  them  whUe  Palrchlld's  ftmdlng  has  been 
cut  off^provldea  OE  with  a  distinct  unfair 
competitive  advantage  in  the  event  the  pro- 
gram Is  rcsollclted.  Apparently,  however,  un- 
fair competitive  advantages  are  acceptable  as 
long  as  they  are  on  OE'e  side." 

Palrchild  officials  commented  that  they 
found  "such  a  double  standard  extremely 
disturbing." 

It  was  noted  that  Dealy  had  been  told  by 
Bernard  Morltz.  setlng  NASA  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  organization  and  manage- 
ment, that  documents  could  not  be  released 
t>ecause  NASA  feared  thst  tbe  source  selec- 
tion procedures  would  be  "ruined  If  NASA 
officials  had  to  set  under  fear  of  public  dis- 
closure of  their  deliberations." 

The  Palrchild  officials  wrote  to  Paine 
slating  that  it  was  their  opinion  "that  LI 
NASA  officials  *fear'  public  disclosure  of  their 
deliberations,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  pub- 
lic trust  placed  in  them  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people." 

KHACCmUTS   IKrOBMATIOK 

Dr.  Paine  supplied  inaccurate  information 
to  at  least  two  top  White  House  aides  in 
early  June,  and  It  found  Its  way  into  a  let- 
ter   to    Representative    Morton. 

On  Jtme  4.  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wrote  to  Morton  stating  that  he 
had  compiled  the  following  Information: 

"A  charge  has  been  made  that  In  awarding 
the  disputed  NASA  contract  to  QE.  that  OE 
was  granted  an  extension  of  time  while  Pair- 
child  Hlller  was  denied  an  extension.  Tbe 
facts  are  as  follows: 

"When  submissions  were  called  for,  a  cut- 
off  date  by  which  submission  had  to  be  in 
was  stipulated.  It  was  further  supulated  that 
If  an  extension  beyond  this  date  was  re- 
quested, such  request  would  have  to  be  in 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  submission  date. 
OE  made  such  a  request  In  advance  of  that 
earlier  date  and  a  delay  of  about  a  week  was 
granted. 

After  tbe  earlier  date  by  which  requests 
for  extension  had  to  be  made  had  passed. 
Palrchild  Hlller  telephoned  to  the  contract 
officer  at  NASA  and  asked  for  a  delay  of  sev- 
eral days.  Tbe  contract  officer  denied  this 
request. 

"Prom  the  above.  It  is  clear  that  NASA 
followed  tbe  book  with  regard  to  this  aspect 
of  tbe  contract. 

"A  charge  has  been  made  that  Dr.  Paine 
was  not  totally  objective  in  his  selection  of 
OE  ln  that  he  bad  previously  been  employed 
by  this  firm.  This  award  was  made  by  * 
three-man  board  of  which  Dr.  Paine  was  a 
member.  The  vote  was  unanimous  and  Dr. 
Paine  voted  last. 

"Recognizing  the  considerable  conflict 
surrotmdlng  this  award.  Dr.  Paine  warned 
everyone  that  tbe  award  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  way  that  would  stand  rlgoroua 
investigation.  Immediately  after  the  contract 


was  awarded,  Dr.  Paine  asked  OAO  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  which  u  currently 
under  way." 

TO  wacrx  Honsi 

When  Dealy  saw  the  letter,  he  was  struck 
immediately  by  tbe  misstatements  about 
both  the  award  procedure  and  Palne's  role. 

The  erroneous  explanation  In  the  letter  to 
Morton  prompted  Dealy  and  Beall  fio  go  to 
the  White  House  on  June  12  to  see  special 
assistant  Peter  Planlgan.  When  Planlgan 
gave  tbe  same  explanation  as  »be  letter,  Dealy 
stopped  him  and  told  him  it  was  probably 
erroneous 

Dealy  reached  Into  his  briefcase  tor  the 
NASA  report  to  GAO  to  establish  the  error 
in  the  explanation  sent  to  Morton.  Also,  be 
related  evidence  of  conversations  tbat  dis- 
agreed with  tbe  Paine  explanation  on  the 
vote. 

Planlgan  noted  tbat  Paine  had  explained 
tbat  a  OAO  rule  permitted  exchange  of  in- 
formation when  two  firms  were  close  in  com- 
petition. Dealy  challenged  this,  and  also  set 
out  other  reaeons  for  believing  that  Paine 
or  someone  else  in  NASA  bad  made  an  im- 
proper decision  in  giving  the  contract  to  GE. 

On  June  19.  Palrchild  officials  finally  had  a 
one-hour  audience  with  Paine  Stress  was  on 
the  unfaimes*  of  the  procedures,  and  Paine 
made  little  reply. 

Dealy  noted  public  comments  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  Paine  and  GE.  He  said  he  had  not 
made  an  Issue  of  it.  but  tbat  the  unfairness 
of  the  procedures  made  It  a  possible  issue. 

Dr.  Pslne  replied  that  be  bad  severed  all 
relationship  with  GE  when  be  Joined  NASA 
in  190e.  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  re- 
tumitig  to  General  Electric.  That  statement 
In  front  of  Palrchild  Hlller  officials  and  sev- 
eral top  NASA  Staff  people  was  to  come  back 
to  haunt  Paine  later 

CaiTTCAL    KXPOVT 

Paine  and  other  top  NASA  people  were 
confident  the  award  to  GE  would  not  be 
upset  by  GAO.  In  the  first  week  of  July. 
NASA  informed  Commerce  Business  Dally 
tbat  tbe  award  would  be  made  to  General 
Electric. 

On  July  2,  Comptroller  Oeneral  Elmer 
Staats  made  his  report  crltlcUclng  "irregulari- 
ties and  deficiencies"  In  NASA  contract  pro- 
cedures. OAO  rejected  Palne's  defense  of  tbe 
GE  award,  and  also  bis  claim  tbat  a  OAO 
ruling  Justified  the  use  of  different  dead- 
lines for  the  two  firms. 

aajBCTS  AftOtntsKT 

In  tbe  OAO  ivport.  Staats  flatly  rejected 
Palne's  argument  that  a  GAO  procurement 
regulauon.  No.  8»-5.  of  Mr.  10,  1969.  author- 
ized the  controversial  discussions  by  NASA 
with  OE. 

"Our  office  has  never  ^proved  any  pro- 
cedure whereby  information  which  would 
give  an  unfair  competitive  advanta^  to  any 
proposer  would  t>e  disclosed  during  the  nego- 
tiation process."  Staats  stated.  "We  do  not 
read  this  regulation  as  authorizing  such  a 
procedure." 

The  OAO  directed  "reconsideration"  of  the 
award,  but  to  tbe  embarrassmebt  of  Paine  and 
NASA,  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  carried 
tbe  foUowlnE  note.  "Por  Phase  D  of  tbe  ATS 
spacecraft.  NASA  procurement  office  will  con- 
tract with  General  Electric  Co..  Valley  Porge." 
That  blooper,  a  week  after  the  GAO  report. 
was  corrected  in  the  July  16  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally. 

On  July  9,  Senator  McClellan  made  a  Sen- 
ate speech  scoring  NASA  for  lU  tmfalr  pro- 
cedures tbat  had  favored  OE.  He  noted  that 
there  were  four  rounds  of  competition,  and 
that  NASA  In  February  bad  secretly  made  a 
substantial  adjustment  of  the  PalrdxUd 
proposal  to  reflect  a  probable  cost  overrun 
predicted  by  the  agency. 

At  the  time  tbat  NASA  officials  were  ar- 
bitrarily boosting  Palrcblld's  cost  figures, 
tbey  were  secretly  permitting  OE  to  UM  • 


quesuooable  device  to  cut  cost 
charged. 

"NO    SKCSKTa" 

"I  ijelleve  tbat  the  proceedings  of  such 
source  selection  boards  should  be  made  fully 
available  to  all  competitors  after  the  con- 
tract decision  has  been  made."  McClellan  de- 
clared. "There  ahould  be  no  secret  decisions 
which  are  followed  by  Inadequate  and  unsat- 
isfactory explanations  .  .  ." 

The  game  was  too  hot  for  Paine  to  con- 
tinue direct  participation,  and  he  agreed  to 
establish  a  blue  ribbon  aeven-membw  com- 
mittee to  re-evaluate  t>oth  submissions. 
Paine  said  it  was  to  be  composed  of  men  with 
no  role  in  the  initial  evaluation 

However,  Palrchild  officials  were  uneasy. 
Tbey  noted  tbat  all  members  were  Palne's 
subordinates,  and  the  actual  selection  was  to 
be  made  by  a  three-man  group  that  included 
Palne's  cloeeet  associates.  At  least  one  of 
theee  men.  Bernard  Morltx,  bad  been  a  de- 
fender of  tbe  initial  award  to  OE. 

John  Dealy  knew  It  was  to  be  an  upbUl 
struggle,  but  be  was  enoouraged  because  tbe 
blue  ribbon  panel  was  headed  by  Bruce  Lun- 
din.  director  of  NASA's  Lewis  Reeearcfa  Labo- 
ratory in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Lundln's  first  contact  wltb  Dealy  indicated 
a  desire  to  get  all  the  facts  and  the  assurance 
tbat  this  would  be  a  fair  evaluaUon. 

"It  was  tbe  first  show  from  a  NASA  offi- 
cial of  any  real  desire  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
thli."  Dealy  said  later.  "We  were  wary,  but 
we  are  enoouraged." 

On  July  21.  GE  made  Its  preeentation  to 
the  Lundln  oommlttee.  The  next  day  It  was 
Palrchild  HUler's  turn,  and  company  oOclala 
took  a  total  of  10>^  hours.  Dealy  wound  up 
wltb  four  hours  on  law  and  Uie  facta. 

intKXPECTXD    hsaxsT 

Lundm  and  others  assured  Dealy  that  taiey 
would  make  the  decision  on  the  facta,  and  at 
a  break  In  the  proceedings  that  day  Palrchild 
Hlller  received  an  unexpected  assist-  It  was 
announced  that  Paine  was  realgnlng  from 
NASA,  and  would  become  a  vice-president 
of  Oeneral  Electric  on  Sept.  15. 

At  a  press  conference  tbe  next  day.  Paine 
told  reporters  he  had  severed  all  of  his  rela- 
tions with  OE  when  he  came  into  govern- 
ment. He  said  he  had  no  intention  of  re- 
turning to  GE  but  that  in  recent  weeks  he 
had  decided  to  return. 

NOT   INVOLVED 

Paine  said  that  he  would  not  be  involved 
in  apace  activities  for  OE,  and  tbat  while  at 
NASA  be  had  never  "cast  a  vote  in  favor  or 
against  OE '.  He  said  be  had  -rigorously  ex- 
cluded" himself  from  the  ATS  oompetitlon 
lietween  GE  and  Palrchild  Hlller. 

In  a  last  letter  to  the  Lundin  committee 
on  Aug.  4,  Dealy  wrote: 

"In  press  storln;  concerning  Dr.  Paine  s 
recent  news  conference,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  tbat  he  had  never  been  in  a  position 
during  his  tenure  as  administrator  to  cast 
a  deciding  vote  for  or  agaiust  Geueral  Elec- 
tric. On  tbe  contrary,  Palrchild  HlKcr  was  In- 
formed by  high  NASA  officials  within  a  week 
of  the  ATS  selection  that  the  ATS  decision 
was  made  by  Dr.  Paine,  and  in  fact  was  made 
by  him  on  price  and  general  confidence  in 
GE  criteria." 

Dealy  also  noted  that  "Dr  Paine  made  the 
specific  point  that  he  had  no  connections 
wltb  General  Electric,  that  bis  old  associa- 
tions were  long  past  and  that  he  bad  no  in- 
tention ul  any  future  coanecticn  with  Oen- 
eral Electric.  There  were  numerotis  witnesses 
to  tbose  Etat«nents- 

"Palrchlld  Is  not  interested  at  this  time  in 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  thees  apparent  in- 
consistent statements,  but  we  do  believe 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  record  before 
your  review  oommlttee." 

On  Aug.  18,  TRW.  Inc..  cbaUenged  another 
•50  millloa  NASA  contract  award  to  OE  to 
buUd  tbe  Earth  Beeourcea  Technology  aatel- 
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HM  TRW  clalmMl  Its  design  would  h«M  been 
simpler  and  cUeaper  If  NASA  had  not  de- 
layed sending  the  company  a  preliminary 
study  thai  had  been  made  avoUable  to  GE 
TBW  asked  a  review  oJ  the  July  15  award 
on  grounds  that  tsere  was  significant  Inlor- 
matlon  arallable  to  our  compeUtor  and  not 
avaUable  to  TRW  during  the  petlod  ol  com- 
peutlou." 

axcoMKEND  psiacunj) 
On  Aug  26.  the  Lundln  committee  nied  a 
uaanlmous    but  still   secret   report   recom- 
mending an  award  to  Palrchlld  HUler. 

The  committee  (ound  'that  Palrchlld  was 
superior  in  nearly  all  aspects  ol  project  orga- 
nlzauon  and  overall  management. ' 

On  the  technical  side,  the  panel  considered 
iwrchlld  -buperlor  In  the  Important  areas 
oJ  systems  engineering  and  In  several  Jea- 
tures  ol  the  sut»y»tem  design." 
ssmious  cjiAu^aHcE 
Although  there  had  been  unjustified  Jug- 
gUng  ol  coet.  the  committee  said  It  was 
l^puslble  to  make  a  determlnauon  It  the 
*1  rmllllou  Which  Falrchlld  claimed  coulcl 
bave  been  rtallzed.  There  was  a  "very  real 
orobabUlty"  that  -some  cost  reduction  could 
have  been  realized  by  Palrchlld  had  more 
time  been  aeallable,"  the  report  said. 

Under  serious  challenge  on  two  awards. 
Paine  on  Sept.  3  ordered  a  review  ol  the 
NASA  procurement  system.  He  had  suddenly 
become  aware  that  there  might  be  something 
Bravely  wrong. 

It  would  have  been  dlfflcult  for  any  group 
to  reject  the  strong  unanimous  view  at  the 
lAindln  group  m  that  atmosphere.  On  Sept.  6. 
■t  e  pjn..  NASA  made  the  announcement 
that  the  committee  had  unanimously  voted 
to  reverse  Paine  and  give  the  award  to  Palr- 
chlld HUler. 

That  three-member  NASA  committee  said 
It  could  not  concur  with  Lundln's  group  on 
concluding  Palrchlld  "superior  In  nearly  all 
aspects"  of  the  organization,  but  It  did 
concur  that  Falrchlld  was  ahead  where  It 
counted. 

Dr  PaJne  said  Prldav  that  he  considers  the 
second  report  as  Indicating  "a  narrow  mar- 
gin" for  Palrchlld.  He  said  he  now  believes 
that  both  awards— the  Initial  sward  to  GE 
and  the  subsequent  award  to  Falrchlld— 
were  "right"  on  the  basU!  of  Information 
before  the  top  level  NASA  committees  at  the 
time  of  decision. 

He  said  the  first  selection  group  Included 
Spencer  Bereeford  and  George  Lowe,  the 
deputy  administrator.  He  said  the  three 
"wrestled  with  the  decision  from  2  p.m.  until 
8  pjn  on  Apr.  7"  before  making  a  "unani- 
mous" decision  that  the  award  had  to  go  to 
General  Electric  because  "It  was  a  better 
price." 

Paine  said  that  he  did  not  know  then  that 
GE  had  been  given  an  eitm  week— a  key  to 
the  OAO  critical  report.  He  said  that  even 
after  he  discovered  that  GE  had  been  given 
an  eitra  week  he  did  not  consider  this  as 
having  an  Important  bearing  on  the  price 
consideration. 

He  said  he  feels  that  the  decision  of  the 
second  group  was  right  on  the  basis  of  the 
Lundln  report. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator  Scott  said  that 
he  does  not  consider  the  matter  to  be  con- 
cluded, and  will  press  further  to  win  the 
award  for  GE.  whose  headquarters  are  In  his 
home  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paine  said  he  doea  not  know  If  GE  plans 
a  challenge  and  when  he  returns  to  OS  on 
Tuesday  he  plans  to  keep  out  of  It. 

OE  Is  In  the  process  of  a  debriefing  to 
determine  If  there  will  be  a  challenge.  But 
with  the  record  tbat  has  been  made.  It  Is 
considered  unlikely  that  OK  or  Paine  would 
wish  to  call  public  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  story  that  have  escaped  pubUc  scrutiny. 
Also,  the  Nlzon  administration  Is  not  likely 


to  want  a  review  of  the  details  even  If  the  key 
figure  would  appear  to  be  Dr.  Palne — a  man 
Inherited  from  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  success  of  Palrchlld  Hlller  «^s  not  a 
walk  on  the  aioon.  but  It  did  represent  a 
giant  step  forward  In  the  area  of  space  and 
defense  contracts. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Sept.  13.  19701 

It  Was  Just  A  "Lrm-a"  gSO  Mn-Lioif  CoK- 

raacT  Matttb  NASA  Kawtlxd 

(By  Clark   MoUenhoS) 

Wabhington. — In  a  day  of  lunar  missions 
and  »200  billion  federal  budgets,  It  u  dif- 
ficult to  get  public  attention  focused  on  the 
delalU  of  a  "lltUe"  »50  million  procurement 
matter  at  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA), 

NASA  pubUclsts  are  geared  to  keep  public 
attention  on  the  big  picture — the  moon  and 
the  role  of  the  US.  In  space  In  the  year 
2000. 

However.  It  Is  eqtially  Important  to  re- 
member that  strict  compliance  with  pro- 
curement or  inspection  standards  la  vital 
to  all  government  programs.  A  flaw  at  any 
stage  ^«^  mean  nicking  the  taxpayers  for 
millions  or  billions  of  dollars  In  overrun.  It 
can  mean  tragedy  for  the  astronauts,  and 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
of  a  space  mission. 

OTCBAIX   PDlFOaMAWCa 

In  Judging  the  overall  performance  of 
retiring  NASA  administrator  Dr.  Thomas 
Paine.  It  is  as  important  to  examine  his 
role  In  awarding  a  tM  mUllon  satellite  con- 
tract to  General  Electric  as  It  Is  to  recall  that 
he  headed  NASA  when  the  VB.  put  a  man 
on  the  moon. 

On  Saturday.  Sept.  B.  1970.  NASA  re- 
versed Palne  and  switched  the  gSO  million 
contract  for  two  experimental  conununlca- 
tlons  satellites  from  General  Electric  to  Falr- 
chlld Hlller.  That  unanimous  decision  by  a 
three-man  NASA  committee  followed  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  a  seven-man 
blue  ribbon  evaluation  group  headed  by 
Bruce  T  Lundln.  director  of  NASA's  I^wls 
Research  Center  In  Cleveland. 

Palne.  for  19  years  an  employee  of  Gen- 
eral Electric,  took  a  full  role  In  the  con- 
tract award  to  General  Electric  last  April 
8.  He  fought  offlclaOs  of  Palrchlld  Hlller 
who  challenged  the  decision,  and.  when 
the  question  of  "conflict  of  Interest"  was 
raised,  he  declared  he  had  severed  his  rela- 
tionships with  General  Electric  and  had  no 
Intention  of  returning. 

CAO    WAS    CRZTICIZXD 

Palne  criticised  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  (OAO)  recommendation  that  the 
satellite  contract  be  reconsidered  and  he 
criticized  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
who  backed  the  Palrchlld  HUler  challenge 
to  his  decision.  Significantly.  Palne  will  be- 
come a  vice  president  of  General  Electric 
when  he  leaves  NASA  next   week. 

There  Is  no  contention  that  Palne  did  any- 
thing inegal.  but  his  record  on  this  contract 
represented  endorsement  of  procedures  that 
GAO  found  "Irregular,  deficient  and  Incon- 
sistent." Some  would  probably  use  stronger 
terms  for  Fame's  actions. 

In  February,  when  Palrchlld  HUler  seemed 
likely  to  win  the  satellite  competition  on 
price  and  technical  performance.  Palne  ap- 
proved orders  for  a  stretch-out  of  the  pro- 
gram because  of  budget  cuts.  It  gave  General 
Electric  another  chance. 


GX  crvKN  Tim 
Palrchlld  Hlller  was  forced  to  meet  a  Feb. 
27.  1970.  deadline  for  submission  of  bids  un- 
der threat  of  disqualification,  but  General 
Electric  was  given  an  additional  week,  until 
March  6.  to  complete  Its  cost  submissions. 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Center  dlsulbuted 
Palrohlld  Ruler's  proposal  to  evaluators  be- 


fore the  General  Electric  proposal  was  re- 
ceived. It  was  done  over  the  warnings  of 
Palrchlld  officials  that  they  feared  a  les*. 
Palne  approved  and  defended  this. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  in  connection  with  the 
original  OE  award.  Falrchlld  Hlller  claimed 
results  of  Its  original  research  work  on  the 
satellite  appeared  In  the  OE  technical  data 
submitted    vrith   the   bid. 

Despite  long  association  with  Genera] 
Electric.  Palne  took  a  fuU  role  In  the  con- 
tract decision.  He  was  senior  NASA  man  on 
a  three-member  panel  that  unanlmoualy 
voted  for  General  Electric. 

UtTXSTtGATlOWB   BBOtTN 

Complalnt£  of  Improprieties  and  Irregu- 
larlUes  In  procedures  resulted  In  Investiga- 
tions by  OAO  and  the  McCIellan  Permanent 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  but  Palne  de- 
fended the  award  as  proper  and  fair.  As  the 
GAO  probe  went  forward.  Palne  cut  oB  the 
developmental  funds  to  Palrchlld  HUler  on 
April  16.  but  agreed  to  funding  of  General 
Electric  throiigh  July. 

Palne  rejected  FalrchUd  BlUers  demands 
lor  access  to  contract  documents  containing 
evaluation  Information.  He  continued  to 
withhold  Ihu  InformaUon  from  Falrchlld 
Hlller  even  as  Bep.  Glen  BeaU  declared  It 
should  have  been  available  to  the  public 
under  the  Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act.  and 
blasted  NASA  procedures  as  unfair. 

Palne  made  erroneous  reports  to  the  White 
Hotise  on  bis  role  and  the  NASA  proceduraa. 
As  late  as  J\me  19.  Palne  told  FalrchUd 
HUler  officials  and  NASA  officials  he  had 
severed  all  ties  with  General  Electric  and  had 
no  intention  of  rettirning  to  that  firm. 
axvzKW  coMwrrrvc 
In  the  face  of  serious  criticism.  Palne 
established  a  blue  ribbon  review  committee 
made  up  of  his  subordinates  at  NASA. 

John  P.  Deal,  counsel  for  Falrchlld  Hlller, 
emphasized  the  problem  of  convincing 
Fame's  subordinates  they  should  overrule 
him  As  the  Lundln  committee  was  consider- 
ing that  Issue  on  July  28,  It  was  announced 
that  Palne  would  return  to  General  Electric. 
The  seven-member  Limdm  committee 
ruled  Fame's  decision  should  be  reversed.  The 
committee  agreed  with  GAO  on  the  Irregu- 
larities, deficiencies  and  Inconsistencies  In 
the  procedures  awarding  the  contract  to 
General  Electric. 

CaXATkK    STAStUTT 

There  was  somewhat  greater  sUblUty  In 
Palrchlld  costs,  the  Lundln  committee  said, 
but  It  concluded  that  costs  were  "not  amen- 
able to  precise  analj-sts"  and  not  Important 
In  the  light  of  design  superiority  of  Palr- 
chlld. The  three-member  selection  group 
concluded  that  "on  the  technical  side  there 
exist  differences  In  important  areas'  ol 
atixlUary  propulsion,  systems  engineering 
and  others  that  represent  "a  clear  basts  for 
selection"  of  Falrchlld   Hlller. 

Dcaly  called  the  decision  a  "rare  occasion 
when  an  administrative  agency  takes  .  .  . 
courageous  acUon."  "I  believe  it  la  en- 
couraging evidence  of  the  abUlty  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  in  It  to  remedy 
error.-i  In  an  expeditious  and  meaningful 
manner."  he  added. 

To  the  American  people,  the  9atell1*e  con- 
tract reversal  should  re-emphaaize  this  mes- 
sage: It  Is  poeslble  to  find  and  correct  the 
flaws  In  contract  procedures  sv  a-ell  as  the 
mechanical  flaws  in  a  spacecraft.  It  is  more 
Importsnt  to  catch  and  report  those  flaws 
than  It  Is  to  record  the  dramatic  words  com- 
inemora,tlng  any  successful  space  mission. 
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Ikvxstioahon  op  (50  MatioM  Contxact 

(By  Clark  UoUenhoSI 
WASHuroTDM.  DC — Senator  WlUlam  Prol- 
mlre  (Dam  .  Wis.)  said  Monday  that  an  In- 


vestigation la  m  order  on  the 
encles"  In  the  explanations  of  NASA  on  the 
iniual  award  of  the  »80  mlUlon  space  eon- 
tract  to  General  Electric. 

The  WIsconam  Democrat  said  he  wlU  have 
Investigators  for  his  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee examme  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  "Inconsistent"  stories  were  told 
abotrt  the  manner  In  which  NASA  made  lu 
decision  for  General  Electric  rather  than  for 
PalrchUd  Hlller. 

FOUowlng  a  OAO  report  charging  NASA 
officials  with  "Irregular"  and  "Inconslsunt" 
procedures  In  the  sward,  a  top  level  NASA 
team  reversed  the  Initial  awsrd  and  gave  the 
contract  to  FalrchUd  HUler. 

Senator  Proxmlre  declared  that  although 
thu  would  appear  to  right  the  major  wrong, 
that  the  explanations  being  given  by  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Palne  and  others  at  NASA  are 
"Inconsistent""  and  deserve  examination. 

The  Wisconsin  Senator,  famous  for  his 
tough  Investigation  of  the  overruns  of  the 
C5A  military  transport  contract,  stressed 
that  It  appears  that  Dr.  Palne  has  given  dif- 
ferent stories  on  his  responsibility  at  differ- 
ent times. 

The  Inconsistencies  In  the  story  told  by 
Dr.  Palne  and  other  NASA  officials  emerged 
In  two  stories  In  the  Des  Uolnea  Register 
over  the  weekend. 

Dr.  Palne.  19-year  employee  of  General 
Electric,  has  been  with  NASA  since  1968 
when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  He  was  named  as  assistant  ad- 
ministrator as  a  result  of  his  service  as  hoad 
of  a  Scientists  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Ctwn- 
mlttee  In  19S4. 

Dr.  Palne  was  iwosted  to  the  Job  of  ad- 
minutrator  by  President  Nixon  m  March  of 
1969  upon  the  resignation  of  James  Webb  to 
try  to  give  some  continuity  to  the  leadership 
In  the  space  program  In  the  period  Just  prior 
'A)  the  moon  launch. 

"The  role  of  Dr  Palne  In  making  a  decision 
for  General  Electric,  his  former  employer, 
was  controversial  from  the  time  It  was  made 
Uist  AprU  a  However,  new  controversy  was 
added  on  July  28  when  It  was  revealed  that 
he  wlU  return  to  General  Electric  as  vice 
president  In  charge  of  the  nuclear  power 
development  program. 

In  the  period  immedlattly  after  the  con- 
tract was  awarded.  Dr.  Palne  Identified  him- 
self to  a  number  of  people  In  Congress  as  the 
man  who  made  the  decision  for  General 
Electric.  However,  as  It  became  apparent  this 
created  a  "conflict  of  Interest""  controversy. 
Dr.  Palne  advised  the  White  House  that  he 
did  not  make  the  decision. 

Dr.  Palne  told  the  White  House  that  he 
was  only  one  of  three  men  Involved  In  the 
decision.  The  others  have  been  identified  as 
Spencer  Baresford.  general  counsel  for  NASA, 
and  George  Low.  the  assistant  administrator 
of  NASA. 

letters  and  explanations  from  the  White 
House  to  Members  of  Congress,  Including  a 
letter  to  Representative  Rogers  Morton  (Rep.. 
Md.)  stated  that  Dr.  Palne  did  not  make  the 
decision  but  had  been  a  member  of  a  three- 
man  panel,  and  had  In  fact  voted  last  so  he 
would  not  be  the  decuive  person. 


"inconslst-     spaoe  contract  In  line  with  a  GAO  order  for     and  destroyed.  American  citizens  have 


'reconsideration." 

"1  have  operated  in  thU  Job  In  a  way  that 
did  not  favor  General  Electric  or  anybody 
else,"  Dr.  Palne  says.  "I  willed  the  shots  with- 
out fear  or  favor  as  I  saw  them." 

Palrchlld  Hlller  contended  that  the  entire 
procedure  was  shot  through  with  favorlUsm 
for  General  Electric  from  the  decision  fw  a 
contract  atretch-out  to  give  General  Elec- 
tric another  chance,  through  a  decision  to 
permit  (3eneral  Electric  to  have  an  extra 
week  to  make  a  submission. 

The  OAO  report  and  a  bulky  report  by  the 
NASA  evaluation  committee  now  establish 
the  "IrregularlUes""  and  "Inoonalstencles"'  In 
the  contract  procedures. 

However.  Senator  Proxmlre  does  not  believe 
this  Is  enough  and  he  said  the  "full  an- 
swers" to  the  "Inconslstendea"  should  be 
explored  before  the  »50  mlUlon  contract  Is 
forgotten. 

Reflords  of  the  Inveatlgatlona  and  corre- 
spondence Include  a  memorandum  m  which 
It  Is  alleged  that  Beresford  told  Chi  that 
he  disagreed  with  the  decision  for  General 
Electric,  but  that  It  was  made  by  Dr.  Palne. 

In  that  conversaUon,  Beresford  reportedly 
told  nhl  he  was  authorized  by  Dr.  Fame  to 
dlsctiss  placing  K  mlUlon  In  contracts  with 
Palrchlld  HlUer.  Bereeford  also  stated  that 
he  was  authorlaod  to  enter  Into  some  agree- 
ment with  Palrchlld  HUler  on  a  long  stand- 
ing patent  Infringement  dispute. 

When  Dr.  Palne  was  asked  on  July  29, 
about  the  controversy  over  his  relaUonshlp 
vrtth  General  Electric  and  his  return  to  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Dr.  Palne  said . 

""The  question  of  a  return  to  General  Elec- 
tric was  very  frankly  one  that  I  have  asked 
myself  very  carefully.  "The  tmpUcatlon  of  a 
person  from  Industry  coming  Into  govern- 
ment and  then  being— favoring  that  particu- 
lar company,  and  then  going  hack  out  again 
Into  a  lush  Job.  ai  a  sort  of  reward  for  this. 
Is  obviously  a  model  that  people  looking  tor 
venality  might  adopt." 

Dr.  Palne  stated  that  ""very  frankly,  when 
I  left  General  Electric.  I  had  no  Intenaon 
whatsoever  of  ever  retunUng.  and  I'm  rather 
surprised  tliat  it  has  turned  out  this  way." 
Palne  commented  that  he  luid  ""diveeted 
myself  of  aU  of  my  stock,  at  the  top  of  the 
market.  I  might  add.'" 

""And  since  that  time.  I  have  participated 
actually  In  rather  few  matters  srhere  Gen- 
eral Electric  was  Involved,  and  at  no  time 
have  I  ever  been  in  a  poaltlon  where  I  cast  a 
deciding  vote  in  favor,  or  against  G.E.  as  far 
as  that  goee.""  Dr.  Palne  said. 


BLACKBEARD  IS  ALIVE  AND  WELL 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  MONTCyA.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  have  shown  us  that  the  oldest 
evils  and  acts  of  barbarism  can  be  resur- 
rected and  repeated  In  modem  dress. 
Galleons  no  longer  ply  the  Caribbean, 
preyed  upon  by  craft  flying  the  Jolly 
Roger.  Cannons  no  longer  boom  out  the 


been  held  Illegally  as  captives  by  groups 
who  blend  criminal  behavior  and  fa- 
naticLim  in  equal  parts.  World  war  is  be- 
ing risked  by  such  misguided  people,  who 
clothe  their  fanaticism  In  philosophical 
goals.  Such  has  been  the  excuse  of  every 
similar  group  throughout  man's  recorded 
history.  In  the  name  of  idealism,  moun- 
tains of  corpses  have  been  created  and 
uncounted  trars  have  been  fought.  No* 
the  ultimate  danger  looms  because  of 
such  irresponsible  behavior.  Even  Nas- 
ser looks  tame  beside  these  people,  who 
dasli  with  excited  whoops  through  the 
most  potentially  lethal  powder  magazine 
in  the  world. 

Capturing  women  and  chlltlren  to  use 
as  stakes  in  a  game  is  as  unjustlfled  as 
an  army  marching  to  combat  with  non- 
combatante  held  in  front  of  them  as 
hostages.  This  Is  self-defeating.  It  Is 
disgusting.  It  brings  their  entire  cause 
into  disrepute. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for 
this  country  to  liowtow  to  such  groups  as 
the  Palestinian  terrorists.  Nor  should 
this  Nation  allow  any  passengers  to  be 
singled  out  on  religious  grounds  for  prej- 
udicial treatment.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  make  war  on  school  buses 
liill  of  Israeli  children.  Are  we  to  allow 
them  to  dictate  terms  to  us  over  our  own 
citizens?  I  fervently  hope  not. 

These  terrorists  are  not  soldiers  who 
stalce  their  all  on  open  combat  with  an 
armed  enemy.  I  see  no  record  of  them 
challenging  the  Army  of  Israel  to  batUe. 
Therefore.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  allow  them  the  respectability  they 
obviously  seek  by  giving  In  to  their 
demands. 

I  applaud  the  President's  decision  to 
place  armed  guards  aboard  airliners.  Al- 
though I  would  prefer  to  see  a  boycott  of 
nations  harboring  pirates,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent flrst  step. 

In  the  end,  it  is  essential  that  this 
Nation  impress  upon  such  people  as  the 
terrorist  groups  that  acts  against  any 
American  citizen  or  their  property  is  a 
sterile  undertaking.  They  will  not  gain 
from  such  an  endeavor.  Rather,  they  will 
only  Insure  the  ill  wlU  of  this  Nation 
toward  their  cause,  which  commands 
little  American  respect  to  iJegin  with. 
Finally,  they  are  toying  with  incurring 
the  open  and  vehement  dislike  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Kidnaping  women  and  children;  hold- 
ing them  hostage  at  gunpoint  in  hostile 
surroundings;  seeking  to  discriminate 
against  Americans  because  of  their  re- 
ligious faith ;  all  of  these,  taken  cumula- 
tively,   are    a    disgusting    exhibition    of 


However,  this  explanation  Is  Inconsistent     ^"^^^^  <=^f  ^^v J'ta"'the"'lSdcSe     ?ig7t^,Tatr"ed,'lnTvToren«  which  any 
ith  the  initial  expIanation_ reportedly  given     PiraW  hVM  and  tnnves  m  ine  miooi       .^,„^,''    „,„„„  _^.,  „„demn  and  view 


by  Beresford  In  a  conversation  with  Edward 
Chi  president  of  PalrchUd  Hlller  on  the 
night  of  AprU  B.  1970.  a  few  hours  after 
NASA  announced  the  award. 

Dr.  Pame  said  that  his  dlacusslons  with 
General  Electric  on  the  question  of  his  re- 
turn "have  been  after  that  (award  to  GE) 
and  not  before  of  course."" 

"And  since  I  started  my  discuaalons  (of 
employment )  with  G.E.  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  liave  rlgoTOualy  excluded  myself  from  any 
matter  affecting  them,  and  wlU  of  course 
continue  to  do  so." 

It  was  on  July  15  that  Dr.  Palne  appointed 
a  aeveo-man  coaunittee  of  ills  subortunates 
to  engage  in  a  second  evaluation   of  the 


East  todav.  The  happenings  of  the  past 
week  or  so  are  the  stark  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  such  a  contention. 

Airliners  costing  millions  have  replaced 
the  ships.  They  carry  at  least  as  many 
people  as  the  old  vessels.  Todtty"s  help- 
less passenger  can  only  sit  in  frustrated 
apprehension  in  the  face  of  this  threat. 
Today"s  modem  pirates  hold  hundreds 
of  lives  in  their  Irresponsible  hands.  Once 
caught,  the  modem  traveler  finds  his 
rights  have  been  abrogated,  and  he  has 
become  a  pawn  in  a  deadly  game. 

American  planes  have  been  hijacked 


thinldng  person  must  condemn  and  view 
with  revulsion. 


ACTION  NEEDED  AGAINST 
HIJACKING 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, civilized  nations  around  tlie  globe 
liave  condemned  the  barbaric  actions  of 
the  Arab  terrorists  who  have  seized  and 
destroyed  commercial  airliners  and  held 
Innocent  persons  hostages  to  gain  politi- 
cal ends. 

Piracy  Is  nothing  new  In  the  world.  It  is 
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an  ancient  and  dishonorable  trade.  Our 
country  has  had  to  deal  with  It  belore. 
dating  back  to  the  days  oi  the  inlamous 
Barbary  pirates  when  our  Nation  was 
young. 

But  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
civUlzed  world  has  piracy  presented  the 
threat  to  international  passenger  move- 
ment, and  to  international  relations,  that 
is  now  presented  by  the  bold  bands  of 
gangsters  who  hijack  airplanes. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  condemn 
the  terrorism  of  these  vicious  blackmail- 
ers. Strong  and  forthright  action  to  put 
them  out  of  business  is  called  for. 

I  beheve  President  Nixon's  action  In 
placing  plainclothes  armed  guards  on  in- 
ternational and  some  intracontinental 
flights  is  justifled.  I  believe  the  Imowledge 
that  such  agents  are  at>oard  unspecified 
aircraft  wUl  In  itself  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent for  would-be  kidnapers  in  the  skies. 

But  this  is  only  one  action  that  should 
be  taken.  There  are  other  actions,  and 
tiiey  should  be  equally  as  direct  and 
positive. 

I  suppose  it  is  all  right  to  size  up  board- 
ing passengers  with  an  eye  to  behavioral 
characteristics  that  might  be  a  tlpoff  for 
criminal  action  in  the  air.  And  it  Is  also 
of  some  comfort  to  boarding  passengers. 
I  suppose,  to  know  that  metal  detecting 
devices  may  disclose  a  hidden  weapon. 

But  I  am  skeptical  that  such  measures 
will,  in  the  long  run,  deter  persons  des- 
perate enough  to  do  what  the  Palestin- 
ian commandos  have  already  done — and 
have  up  to  now.  in  reality,  gotten  away 
with. 

Indeed,  the  evidence  thus  far  shows 
that  one  IndlTidual  dressed  In  a  Latin 
revolutionary  costume  was  able  to  get 
aboard  a  plane  unchallenged  and  take  it 
over;  and  that  In  other  instances  the  de- 
tecting devices  and  the  behavior  pattern 
checkers  were  both  "turned  off"  when 
hDackers  went  aboard. 

Sterner  measures  are  demanded.  The 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  simply  can 
no  longer  tolerate  aerial  piracy — and 
they  can  no  longer  tolerate  half-meas- 
ures in  dealing  with  it. 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  In 
world  aviation,  in  my  Judgment,  must 
take  the  lead  in  quarantining  any  coun- 
try that.  In  any  way,  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  hijackers.  Air  service  ought  to  lie 
denied  to  any  coimtry  that  fails  to  act 
decisively  against  hijackers.  The  out- 
rages have  gone  on  long  enough. 

The  United  States  has  moved  cau- 
tiously in  so  many  situations  in  which 
international  criminal  activity  was  con- 
cerned that  the  time  has  ccme  to  make 
a  stand.  I  believe  the  world  will  applaud, 
and  that  other  nations  will  follow. 

We  have  already  seen  evidence  that 
opinion  is  hardening  against  the  out- 
laws.  Egypt,  which  welcomed  hijack- 
ers only  a  short  time  ago,  has  taken  a 
different  line  against  the  Palestinians, 
No  nation  is  safe  where  International 
blackmail  is  concerned. 

I  well  realize,  of  course,  that  the  lives 
of  Innocent  people  are  now  at  stake,  and 
I  would  do  nothing  at  this  point  to  Jeop- 
ardize them.  But  the  pattern  of  what  we 
can  expect  in  the  future  has  been  clearly 
disclosed  by  the  series  of  events  In  the 
Jonlanljui  desert,  and  what  we  need  to 
do  now  is  to  plan  for  the  future. 


Our  country  can  act  unilaterally  In 
ordering  American  air  carriers  to  halt 
service  to  and  from  any  foreign  country 
that  is  soft  on  air  criminals.  Moreover, 
the  nnlt«d  States  could  refuse  to  allow 
the  aircraft  of  such  a  country — or  the 
planes  of  any  airline  serving  such  a 
coimtry — or  the  planes  of  any  airline 
serving  such  a  country — to  land  In  the 
United  States. 

These  are  drastic  measures,  but  dras- 
tic measures  are  called  for  when  no  one 
who  boards  an  airliner  today  knows 
whether  or  not  he  will  ever  reach  his 
destination.  Such  sanctions  would  be 
Justified  simply  to  protect  American 
lives,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Inter- 
national agreements  covering  air  travel 
are  complicated — from  a  legal  stand- 
point, as  well  as  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  United  States,  however, 
has  a  long  and  honorable  history  of 
abiding  by  Its  agreements,  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  capitals  of  the  world.  In 
this  Instance,  because  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  of  air  piracy,  I  think  our  Oovem- 
ment  would  t>e  Justified  in  acting  as  I 
have  suggested. 

No  air  travelers  should  ever  again 
have  to  undergo  ordeals  such  as  those  of 
recent  days — but  unless  uncompromis- 
ing action  is  taken  we  may  be  sure  that 
other  passengers  In  the  future  may  not 
be  even  so  fortunate.  Emboldened  by 
success,  desperadoes  may  next  time  blow 
up  human  beings  as  well  as  aircraft. 
Even  as  It  stands  now,  many  hostages 
are  still  being  held  by  the  Arab  guerril- 
las 

If  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
had  moved  decisively  at  the  beginning 
of  the  wave  of  hijackings,  we  perhaps 
would  not  be  in  such  straits  now.  All  na- 
tions— including  those  that  have  offered 
sanctuary  to  hliackers — have  a  stake  In 
bringing  an  end  to  this  wave  of  terror 
in  the  skies. 

World  opinion  has  already  been 
brought  to  bear  against  the  outlaws;  ac- 
tion to  thwart  them  in  the  future  is  now 
demanded. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BELUdON.  Mr  President,  tonight 
In  New  Mexico.  Vice  President  .^cnkw 
delivered  a  hard-hitting  speech  which 
I  believe  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoed, 
as  follows: 

ADOmESS    BT     TUS    ViCC    P«C£tDET,-T    AT     «     N^W 

Mixico  RcT-BLicAS  RECzmoN  ScpmciiEa 

15.  1970 

51QCO  m;  op«Qlng  camp-ilgn  Bpeech  In 
aprtnglleld,  nilnou,  my  friends  of  tha  trmvet- 
lug  press  iiave  t>e«n  sAklng  for  s  fuUer  defi- 
niuou  of  "radical  tlberall£m."  These  re- 
porters— t  aasure  their  Eutern  editora — have 
done  their  Job  and,  best  z  can  tell,  they  hare 
gone  at  It  with  enttiualaam. 

Herl>  Adderly.  formerly  of  the  Gre«n  Bay 
Pacliers.  never  covered  a  receiver  as  cloaely 
as  they  have  covered  me. 

Last  Saturday — while  playing  golf  with 
Doug  Sander*  In  California.  1  was  coming  up 
GO  tha  tenth  green  when  tile  voice  at  the 
press  cried  out  from   the   rough,   "Mr.  Vice 
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President.  Juit  wbo  ure  the  radical -liberals?" 
X  Uirec-pulted  that  green. 

On  tlxrough  tbe  back  nine,  and  later  in  the 
locker  room,  they  continued  their  hot  pur- 
suit. But  the  question  Is  legitimate,  and  to- 
night, in  part,  they—and  you,  too — will  hsve 
the  answer. 

But  to  keep  this  contest  of  IBTO  a  claah  of 
phUoaophlea  rather  than  of  parties  or  person- 
alltlea.  I  shall  continue  to  bold  off — for  a 
time  at  least—tbe  gamiug  of  the  men  Chem- 
aelvec.  I  think  the  people  will  eagerly  make 
their  own  Judgments. 

But  of  thoM  individuals.  I  should  say  thu 
flrac  of  all:  they  are  not  evil,  not  inslncare. 
not  unpatriotic.  It  would  be  dead  wrong  to 
say  they  are.  One  of  tbe  most  troublesome 
aspects  of  this  problem  Is  that  they  bellCTe 
very  sincerely,  very  deeply  In  the  course  they 
have  been  following.  But  In  the  year  1970 
their  phlloaopby  is  out  of  step  with  tbe 
times.  It  makea  them  neo-iBolstionlsts  In  for- 
eign policy,  at  a  time  when  neo- Isolationism 
openly  Invites  communist  aggression.  Tbs 
same  philosophy  makes  them  obstructionists 
lo  Congress,  at  a  time  when  America's  need 
Is  for  progressives  wbo  will  cooperate  with 
our  President  In  initiating  a  needed  era  of 
restoration,  renewal  and  reform.  The  same 
pbUoaophy  makes  them  social  perm Issl vista. 
at  a  time  when  America  Just  cant  stand 
more  permissiveness  If  this  society  la  to  con- 
trol tbe  radicalism  tearing  at  Its  roou. 

Blake  no  mistake.  This  radical  liberallam 
that  infects  our  Coogreas  and  poisons  our 
country  is  at  best  s  bizarre  mutation  of  the 
Democratic  liberalism  In  the  great  Wilson, 
Roosevelt.  Truman  and  Kennedy  tradition. 
To  measure  the  distance  the  new  breed  has 
departed  from  the  enduring  principles  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  one  need  only  bear 
again  tbe  eloquent  words  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy: 

.  .  the  adversaries  of  freedom  plan  to 
consoUdste  their  territory— to  exploit,  to 
control,  and  finally  to  destroy  tbe  hopes  of 
the  world's  newest  nations,  and  they  have 
ambition  to  do  It  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  It  Is  a  contest  of  will  and  purpose 
as  well  as  force  and  violence — a  battle  for 
minds  and  souls  as  well  as  lives  and  terri- 
tory. And  In  that  contest,  we  cannot  stand 
aside  " 

You  win  never,  ever,  bear  that  kind  of 
statesmanship  and  determination  from  tbe 
radical  Iit>erals  posturing  about  today  In  the 
United  SUtea  Senate. 

As  for  tbe  great  and  long  American  tradl- 
tlon  that  "p>olltlc8  stops  at  the  water's  edge," 
they  have  rejected  that  with  Impatience  and 
contempt. 

Let  us  contrast  two  men.  When  Richard 
Nixon  was  out  of  ofDce  through  the  years 
of  the  igsO'S.  be  always  defended  American 
foreign  policy  when  he  was  beyond  our 
.shores.  At  home,  be  never  undercut  Tbe 
President's  effarta  to  win  an  honwmble 
peace. 

Yet.  when  President  Nlion  made  the  cour- 
ageous Cambodian  decision  lo  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  in  Southeast  Asia — the  Democratic 
candidate  of  1068  publicly  accu&ed  the  Pres- 
ident of  committing  an  act  of  "open  aggr««- 
Blon."  If  that's  the  new  Hubert  Humphrey, 
I  prefer  the  old. 

As  for  the  radical  liberals— they  make  the 
evening  news,  and  they  make  their  living — 
by  openly  ond  flamboyantly  undercutting 
tbe  President's  efforts  to  win  a  Just  peace 
in  Asia. 

But  some  good  Democrats  will  say  In  re- 
sponse— this  18  only  Mr.  Agnew.  and  he  la  a 
partisan  Republican.  I  Implore  these  good 
people,  and  there  are  millions  around  this 
country,  to  listen  to  the  volcea  of  reason  and 
concern  within  their  own  Party. 

Within  the  last  month,  the  Ooremor  of 
South  Carolina  has  expressed  his  "grave  ap- 
prehenalon"  at  the  direction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  warning.  "I  do  not  think  our 
people  are  raady  for  a  political  party  of 
extremism." 
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Just  last  week,  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Commitlee  helatedly  urged 
the  Partj  to  purge  itself  of  eairemlal  ele- 
ments. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  ufalong  Democrat,  the 
head  of  tbe  nation's  largest  labor  opganlia- 
tion,  stated: 


I  have  watched  the  radical-liberal  move 
through  the  Capitol  corridors  with  the  aloot- 
nesa  of  one  who  has  had  a  private  revela- 
tion  that  the  system  founded  bj  our  for»- 

fathers  Is  no  longer  of  any  count. 

No  mstier  that  this  great  republic  has 
persevered   through  two  centurlee  of  enor- 


r^r^mocratlc  party  has  ,"dj.mteg™«d     ^o^J'^^  ,- --  -'  '^^^^^^^ 


It  IS  not  the  so-called  liberal  Party  that 
It  was  a  few  years  ago  It  has  almost  got 
to  be  the  party  of  eitiemists  in  so  tar  as 
these  so-caUed  uberals  or  New  Leite,  or  what- 
ever you  want  u>  call  them,  have  taken  over 
the  Democratic  Party.  As  they  take  it  over 
and  they  move  more  and  more  to  tile  left — 
and  I  mean  way  over  to  the  left— I  tlilnk 


representative  democracy  has  produced 
most  aeilble  and  free  economy  In  aU  the 
history  of  man  No  matter  that  Individual 
freedom  has  been  advanced  for  mllUons  and 
then  tens  of  millions  to  a  degree  previously 
unknown  on  thla  earth.  No  matter  that 
Americans  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance  of 
any  people  In  recorded  time.  No  matter  that 


""  '  f/™„rL.°ISna  to  loee    hT^r^oS     tt.  i^lrlt  of  generosity  perv^Jes  this  p«.ple 
mote  and  more  are  l^ng  to  lose  tne  suppo  -k  ^^^^^  history  began.  Ho 

-'  - —' *-~  the  radlcal-llberul  looks  on  all  this 


w"^.  ^'.i^-diLt^  ^-  ^^  Tr,-f"'^.T^^.La^'z 


ol  our  (labor)  members,  ^^ 

That  la  not  the  votoe  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— ^that  Is  the  voice  of  a  man  wboae  or- 
ganization has  long  furtxlahed  both  a  sub- 
stanual  part  of  the  manpower  and  the  war 
cheat  for  tbe  Democratic  Party, 

The  great  collision  of  phlloeopbiea  in  1070 
wUl  help  to  shape  the  desUny  of  our  coun- 
try  It  will  almost  surely  determine  which 

faouon  will  take  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  U  why,  here  in  New  Mexico.  Be- 
publlcans  and  DemocraU  ailke  have  a  vital 
stake  in  the  poUUcal  defeat  of  the  incum- 
bent and  a  «TP'^'^^'"g  triumph  for  your  next 
United  States  Senator— Andy  Carter. 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  draw  a  bead 
on  the  radlcal-Uberal  He  is  the  kind  who 
delays,  or  weakens  or  opposes  every  antl- 
crlme  bill  the  President  sends  up — at  least 
until  public  pressure  becomes  irrealatable. 

He  &upports  every  effort  to  undercut  the 
President's  authority  In  foreign  policy. 

When  the  President  asks  for  the  money 
and  weapons  needed  to  maintain  America's 
strength  and  commltmenu  abroad,  he  will 
hint  darkly  that  the  President  has  been 
taken  over 
plex. 

When  tbe  President  uses  force — as  In  Cam- 
bodU— to  protect  American  lives,  tbe  rad- 
ical-liberal gets  almoet  hyatertcal. 

He  excuses  campus  violence  as  tbe  In- 
evitable and  Justifled  response  of  tbe  alien- 
ated— but  he  luridly  denounoee  the  reaction 
of  workers  and  the  peacekeeping  efforts  of 
tbe  police  as  harbingers  of  faadam. 

He  will  bemoan  tbe  rise  In  prices — but  vote 
for  every  spending  blU  that  cornea  down  the 
pike. 

In  the  Senate  he  wants  America  to  welch 
on  all  her  commitments  to  the  peoples  of 
Asia—but  he  acU  the  Jingo  In  the  Middle 
East^bllnd  to  the  truth  that  America's 
credibility  Is  not  sOTnething  that  can  be  de- 
stroyed In  one  corner  of  Asia  and  lurtlve 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Either  our  word 
is  good,  or  It  Is  not^and  when  we  give  our 
word,  then  It  sticks  through  tbe  tough  times 
OB  well  as  the  good  times. 

The  radlcal-Uberal  will  not  get  exercised 
over  the  preaence  of  hardcore  pornography 
at  the  comer  drug  store — but  dont  let  him 
catch  your  son  praying  In  the  public  schools. 
The  radlcal-Uberal  wlU  not  hesitate  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  use  of  the  Eighty-Sec- 
ond Airborne  to  Integrate  the  schools  of  a 
southern  state — but  he  will  buy  his  houae  so 
far  out  in  the  suburbs  that  you  have  to  take 
the  metroUner  to  get  there. 

Tbe  radical-liberal   will  want  your  child 


matter     ,_, .  .    _ 

and  aaya  the  system  Is  increasingly  unjust 
and  corrupt. 

Without  any  mandate,  without  any  plebi- 
scite, the  radical-liberal  will  posture  aa 
spokesman  for  tbe  voung.  the  poor,  and  the 
black— though  most  of  these  Americana  do 
not  know  who  he  U  and  would  not  like  him 
if  they  did.  ^      ,^  ^^ 

The  radical- liberal  will  teU  you  that  if  the 


publicly  accuses  Preiddent  Nlzon  or  appeal- 
ing to  "fear  and  hatred"  and  who  says,  and  I 
quote,  "I'm  like  (Black  Paather)  Bobby 
Seals  in  many  ways:  maybe  not  in  as  m&ny 
ways  as  I  ahould  be" — the  American  voters 
should  guarantee  that  he  never  holds  an- 
other elective  office  aa  long  as  he  lives. 

The  criticisms  I  have  made  tonight  are 
blunt  and  stem — but  they  are  valid  and  they 
are  true  and  I  believe  they  are  neceaaary. 

I  ask  that  theae  radical -Uber%la  be  re- 
moved from  office — not  because  of  personal 
animus — but  because  they  are  the  nation's 
major  roadblock  for  the  renaalnder  of  this 
century  both  in  our  quest  for  World  peace 
and  in  the  progress  we  must  make  at  home. 
And  I  am  not  here  simply  to  speak  out 
against  radical  liberalism.  I  am  here  to  speak 
out  for  all  the  domestic  programs  the  Pres- 
ident has  offered  that  sit  idle  in  the  hands 
of  an  indifferent  Congress.  I  am  here  in  Al- 
buquerque to  ask  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
to  return  yoiu-  outstAndlng  Congressmen, 
Manuel  Lujan  lund  Ed  Foreman  to  Washing- 
ton where  they  will  stand  with  our  Presi- 
dent— and  to  send  Andy  Carter  to  tip  tbe 
balance  back  toward  responsibility  In  tha 
United  States  Senate — to  make  that  SenaU 


war  goes  on    the  beat  of  our  young  people     again  a  chamber  of  which  ail  Americans  can 
wQl  scurry  off  to  Canada,  he  will  tell  you  that     be  deeply  proud. 


the  real  heroes  are  the  ones  who  refuse  to 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Statee.  ^^^ 

Those  may  be  the  heroes  of  raalcal-lmer- 
als — but  they  are  not  our  heroes. 


Recpect  for  Congrees  has  dropped  to  Its 
lowest  point  in  Ave  years — we  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  do  not  like  that  or  want  that. 
We  want  a  cooperative  Congress  working 
with  the  President  for  peace  and  progreao — a 


Our  heroi  are  the  American  youth  wbo     Congress  that  will  stand  taU  again  in  the 


respond  to  their  country's  call,  who  do  their 
country's  bidding  in  a  time  of  crlsla.  Our 
heroes  are  lliose  who  have  sacrificed  years 
and  some  their  lives  In  as  selfless  a  cauae  aa 
any  nation  has  ever  undertaken. 

More  and   more   as   these  radical-liberals 
read  the  mood  of  the  American  people  they 


started   coming 
moderatea. 


Over  this  weekend,  we  had  a  fresh  new 
recruit  to  the  advocates  of  law  and  order.  A 
young  Massachusetts  Senator  enlisted  sud- 
denly, lashing  out  at  student  radicals  aa 
"apostles  of  force."  "campus  commandos." 
He  compared  them  to  the  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists, aow  surprising— and  how  Interest- 
ing—tiiat  this  Senator  ahould  now  come 
charging  in  from  the  far  left  of  tbe  political 
spectrum  toward  the  cenUr.  where  the 
President  of  the  Onlted  States  has  been  all 
the  time,  and  where  he  stands  today. 

And  this  Is  Blgnlflcant.  Por  this  Is  a  Sen- 
ator who  as  mucli  as  sny  other  In  American 
political  Ule  has  always  had  his  poUHcal 
course  charted  out  for  him  In  advance  by 
tbose  faithful  navigators — tbe  professional 
pollsters. 

But  by  their  past  words  and  deeds  we  abaU 
know  them.  ^^ 

The  Senator  who  rose  In  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body  to  say  that  this  "Cham- 
ber reeks  of  blood"  will  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  us  he  is  a  moderate  man. 

"The  I>emocratlc  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  said  that; 
•'<The  United  States)  ought  to  welcome 
North  Vietnam's  preemlnance  In  Indacblna" 
will  not  be  forgotten — and  when  be  is  retired 
from  that  clislrmanshlp  there  will  be  bi- 
partisan rejoicing  all  over  America. 

kids  will  be  off  to  Pennsy  Prep 


eyes  of  the  American  people.  Ed  Foreman. 
Manuel  LuJan  and  Andy  Carter  will  help 
make  It  that  kind  of  Congress  again.  And  I 
am  here,  as  an  ck-Oovernor,  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  a  fine  candidate — the  next  Oov- 
emor  of  the  great  State  of  New  Mexico — 
Peter  Domlnld. 

In  SpnngSeld.  I  closed  my  speech  wltb  a 
statement  of  hope  made  In  this  collision  of 
phlloeophles  that  Winston  Churchill  made 
once  In  a  collision  of  arms. 

'"t  avow  my  faith  that  we  are  marching 
toward  better  days.  Humamty  will  not  be 
cast  down-  We  are  going  on — swinging  brave- 
ly forward  along  the  grand  high  road — and 
aiiesdy  behind  the  distant  mountatna  Is  tha 
promise  of  tbe  sun." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  concluiled. 


Such,  my  friends,  are  the  radical-liberals 
in  the  congress  of  thf  finlted  SUles.  They 
destroyed  a  President  from  their  ovm  Party, 
Lyndon  Johnson:  now  they  are  trying  to  de- 
sttoy  another.  Blcbsrd  Nlion.  But  tbey  are 
going  to  fall.  Because  m  1970  Democrats.  Re- 
publicans and  Independents,  moderates, 
centerlsu  and  conservatives  are  going  to  Join 
together  to  admlnUter  the  poUtical  defeaU 
that  they  so  rightly  deeerve. 


who  wrote  that,  "(socialism)  describes  what 
U  needed  ...  tbe  Democrauc  I>arty  must 
henceforth  use  the  word  socialism."  has  ad- 
vised his  last  President 

As  for  that  DemocrsOc  candidate  far  tha 
Senate  who  describes  mmself  as  a  "revision- 
ist Marxist."  he  needs  to  be  Informed  by 
the  voters  In  November,  in  a  massive  way. 
that   America  Just  wont  have  MarxisU  in 


DIRECT     POPULAR     ELECTION     OP 

THE  PRESIDENT   AND  THE  VICE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ■Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  tmflnished  business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pn  tem- 


"'LToJIilt'JS^Ttiom.y  General  wbo     pore"Tiie'bffl  will  be  stated  by  title 
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The  title  of  the  bill  was  read,  as 
lows: 

A  Joint  rasoluUon  (SJ.  Il»  1 1  propcMing 
Bc  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  ol  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  vriil  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr.  Hot- 
LAXD 1 .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  On  last  Tues- 
day I  stated  Uiat  direct  election  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  that  or  a  similar 
resolution  would  produce  a  number  of 
dangerous  consequences. 

First,  it  wouljl  destroy  the  two-party 
system  and  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
host  of  splinter  parties. 

Second.  It  would  undermine  the  federal 
system  by  removing  the  States  as  States 
from  the  electoral  process. 

Third.  It  would  remove  an  indispensi- 
ble  institutional  support  for  the  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

Fourth,  it  would  radicalize  public 
opinion  and  endanger  the  rights  of  all 
minorities  by  removing  Incentives  to 
compromise. 

Fifth,  it  would  create  an  Irresistible 
temptation  to  electoral  fraud. 

Sixth,  it  would  lead  to  interminable 
tiectoral  recounts  and  challenges. 

Seventh,  and  flnallj'.  it  would  necessi- 
tate national  direction  and  control  of 
every  aspect  of  the  electoral  process. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  stated  at 
that  time,  when  those  grounds  were  laid 
out  and  declared,  that  he  would  have 
more  to  say  about  each  of  those  matters, 
and  that  is  what  I  shall  proceed  to  do 
at  this  time. 

OTXCTS    ON    THE    PABTT    STSIXM 

First,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  adootion 
of  direct  election  on  the  party  system, 
everyone  will  acknowledge  that  the  two- 
party  system  in  the  Cnited  States  has 
been  one  of  the  great  stabilizing  influ- 
ences in  American  political  life.  The  Issue 
before  us  is  not  whether  a  two-party  sys- 
tem is  desirable,  but  whether  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  would  or  would  not 
encourage  the  formation  of  spUnter 
parties. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  bad  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point  the  other  day. 
The  issue  was  rather  unsatisfactorily  re- 
solved by  a  matching  of  scholarly  author- 
ities. The  Senator  from  Indiana  cited  a 
number  of  men  who  apparently  felt  that 
the  electoral  vote  system  had  little  to 
do  with  our  party  structure.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  replied  by  citing  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  authorities  who  were  In 
sharp  disagreement  with  that  view. 


After  reviewing  the  evidence  again,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  remains  con- 
vinced that  the  present  electoral  system 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  character 
of  our  political  parties.  I  very  much  agree 
with  professor,  now  president.  Alexander 
Heard,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  has 
said  that — 

The  constitutional  feature  that  most  de- 
termines th«  nature  of  the  American  party 
system  is  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  however.  Is 
not  satisfied  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  since  neither 
of  us  is  a  political  scientist.  I  nould  like 
to  call  a  temporary  truce  on  this  "Battle 
of  the  Books."  which,  if  It  were  to  con- 
tinue, might  lead  us  very  far  afield.  I 
would  like.  Instead,  to  try  to  discuss  the 
matter  as  concretely  and  as  specifically 
as  possible. 

A  good  way  of  doing  this.  I  believe, 
would  be  to  consider  the  election  of  1968, 
and  to  compare  what  actually  happened 
with  what  might  very  well  have  hap- 
pened if  the  direct  election  proposal  had 
been  in  effect. 

My  mind  runs  back  to  the  summer  of 
1968  and  I  recall  the  deeply  troubled 
Democratic  Convention  v  hich  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  mention  that 
event,  not  out  of  any  sense  of  Republican 
superiority,  for  we,  too.  have  had  our 
share  of  divided  conventions  in  the  past ; 
I  mention  it  only  because  I  believe  that 
the  aftermath  reveals,  better  than  any 
work  of  political  science,  why  the  elec- 
torial  vote  system  should  be  retained. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  dangerously  divided  in 
Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1968:  I  think 
it  also  fair  to  say  that  the  party  <lid  a 
pretty  fair  job  of  pulling  itself  together 
afterward.  Indeed,  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  were  Inclined  at  the  time 
to  wish  that  a  little  less  pulling  together 
had  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  despite  my 
partisan  atBliatlon.  I  think  that  the  com- 
ing together  afterward  was.  on  the  whole. 
a  healthy  development  for  the  country. 
But  I  also  think  it  worthwhile  to  con- 
sider why  such  a  seriotisly  tiivlded  party, 
which  threatened  at  convention  to  dis- 
solve into  any  number  of  minority  fac- 
tions, managed — temporarily  at  least — • 
to  patch  up  its  differences  and  do  so  well 
afterward. 

The  answer.  I  believe,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  requirements  of  our  present  elec- 
toral system.  What  pulled  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  together  was  the  necessity 
of  capturing  a  majority  In  the  electoral 
college.  All  but  the  most  extreme  of  the 
factions  understood  that  they  could  gain 
little  and  lose  much  by  splitting  off  from 
the  piirent  organization.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Richard  Gtxjdwln  testified,  from  his  per- 
sonal experience  that  if  any  political 
advantage  could  have  been  had  in  form- 
ing an  antiwar  party,  be  would  have 
helped  to  organize  such  a  party  and 
would  have  worked  vigorously  in  its  be- 
half. What  restrained  him— and  oth- 
ers— from  doing  so  were  the  penalties 
Imposed  upon  splinter  parties  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  electoral  college. 

The  would-be  splinter  factions,  in 
short,  had  no  place  else  to  go.  Staying 
within  the  Democratic  fold,  despite  their 


disagreement  with  the  platform  and  the 
candidate,  was  seen  as  the  best  way  to 
gain  adherents  for  their  own  point  of 
view. 

Consider  if  you  will,  Mr.  President, 
what  the  effect  might  have  been  under 
direct  elecUon.  The  badly  spUt  factions 
so  much  in  evidence  at  convention  would 
have  faced  no  incentive  whatsoever  to 
come  together  afterward.  There  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  them  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  State  Democratic  organiza- 
tions: no  reason,  indeed,  for  them  to 
cease  going  their  separate  ways.  Under 
direct  election,  certainly  two  and  per- 
haps three  major  Democratic  candidates 
would  have  run.  And  I  must  say.  In  re- 
spect of  my  otvn  party,  that  even  though 
our  divisions  were  not  so  deep  nor  so  wide 
as  those  which  characterized  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1968.  some  of  our  mem- 
bers might  have  been  tempted  to  field 
two  or  three  candidates  in  our  own  right. 

The  result.  I  Ijelieve.  would  have  been 
notlilng  short  of  chaotic.  Each  of  the 
splinter  candidates  would  have  claimed 
to  be  the  true  standard  bearer  of  his 
former  party.  None  would  have  faced  any 
necessity  to  compromise  with  the  others 
before  the  first  election,  none  would  have 
felt  any  necessity  to  campaign  in  the 
smaller,  sparsely  populated  States.  In- 
deed, the  smaller  States  in  the  Midwest 
and  Rocky  Mountain  areas,  with  their 
significant  rural  and  farming  interests, 
might  very  well  have  been  compelled  to 
field  their  otvn  candidate  in  order  to 
protect  themselves.  No  one.  I  daresay, 
would  have  come  anywhere  near  the  40- 
percent  requirement  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal.  If  the  runoff  provision  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  had  been  in 
effect,  the  top  two  candidates  in  a  flve- 
or  six-man  field  would  have  been  lucky 
to  get  40  percent  between  them  in  the 
first  go-round.  If  the  Griffln-Tydlngs 
fallback  election  procedure  had  tseen  m 
effect.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  any- 
one could  have  garnered  a  suQlcient 
number  of  electoral  votes,  and  the  elec- 
toral mess  would  have  been  thrown  into 
a  joint  session  of  Congress.  And  it  is 
anyone's  guess  as  to  what  might  have 
happened  there. 

What  prevented  thi.s  nightmare  from 
talcing  place,  I  repeat,  was  the  necessity 
of  having  to  capture  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes,  an  undertaking  that  requires 
serious  candidates  to  cooperate  tvith 
party  leaders  within  the  several  States, 
both  large  and  small.  This  simultane- 
ously shores  up  the  federal  system,  ser^■es 
as  a  salutary  Incentive  to  compromise, 
and  discourages  minor  party  candidates. 

The  election  of  1968.  Mr.  President,  is 
instructive  not  only  with  a  view  toward 
what  might  have  happened  under  direct 
election,  but  also  with  a  view  toward 
what  actually  hapi>ened.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  strong  third-party  bid  of 
George  Wallace.  Proponents  of  direct 
election  like  to  point  to  the  Wallace  can- 
didacy as  proof  of  how  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  supposed  to  encourage  third- 
party  movements.  Quite  the  opposite  is 
true,  Mr.  President,  as  I  believe  an  anal- 
ysis of  1968  will  reveal.  This  matter  is 
dealt  with  most  effectively  in  the  mi- 
nority vietvs  of  the  report  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  at  pages  48  and  49. 
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It  is  there  argued  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege, far  from  encouraging  third  party 
candidacies  of  the  Wallace  type.  Uivari- 
ably  reduces  them  to  ineffectual  move- 
ments, and  confines  them  to  a  narrow 
base.  For  under  the  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem, a  third  party  which  hopes  to  com- 
pete outside  a  regional  base  must  be  able 
to  outpoU  the  major  parties  in  States 
where  the  major  parties  are  strongest. 
Moreover,  this  same  difficulty  is  pre- 
sented even  within  the  regional  base  of 
the  third  party,  since  the  major  parties, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  will  be  found 
competing  there,  also. 

The  majority  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  refers  to  the  Wal- 
lace movement  as  "the  most  powerful 
third-party  bid  since  1924."  But  the  im- 
mediate and  obvious  question  Is  this; 
What  happened  to  the  "most  powerful 
third-party  bid  since  1924?"  The  immedi- 
ate and  obvious  answer  must  come  forth, 
and  does  come  forth — to  wit,  the  same 
thing  that  happened  to  every  third  party 
movement  In  American  history — namely, 
nothing. 

The  decisive  question  is  not  what  the 
Wollace  movement  Intended  in  the  past 
or  what  it  Intends  in  the  future.  The  de- 
cisive question,  rather,  is  what  actually 
happened.  What  actually  happened  was 
that,  in  spite  of  Governor  Wallace's  In- 
tentions, his  presidential  effort  was  nec- 
essarily confined  to  a  narrow  sectional 
base,  it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  sec- 
tional base  precisely  because  the  elec- 
toral college  requires  that  a  successful 
presidential  campaign  be  conducted  in 
all  or  most  of  the  States.  This  requires. 
in  turn,  that  a  candidate  make  a  broad- 
ly based  appeal  to  the  voters.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  strong  two-party  struc- 
ture, many  would-be  supporters  outside 
the  South,  and  even  many  within  the 
South,  were  induced  to  cast  their  ballots 
for  one  of  the  major  party  condidates. 

Since  the  majority  report  ventures  to 
speculate  on  what  Governor  Wallace 
might  do  in  the  future  under  the  elec- 
toral college,  we  are  invited  to  speculate 
on  what  he  or  others  might  do  imder 
direct  election.  Under  direct  election.  :.s 
we  indicated  earlier,  there  is  absolutely 
no  incentive  for  a  candidate  to  moderate 
his  views  or  to  seek  broad  geographical 
support;  nor  is  there  any  incentive  for  a 
voter  who  is  attracted  by  a  third-party 
candidate  to  cast  his  ballot  for  what  is 
now  called  a  major  party  candidate.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  a  candidate  would 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  playing  to  deep-rooted  fears  and 
prejudices. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  passions  which 
have  been  loosed  in  our  time  on  both  the 
right  and  the  left,  on  a  growing  number 
of  issues,  it  would  not  at  all  be  surpris- 
ing for  a  splinter  party  candidate  to  out- 
poll  one  of  the  so-called  major  party  can- 
didates, especially  since  the  major  par- 
ties, as  we  know  them  now,  will  probably 
cease  to  exist  under  direct  election. 

Those  who  fear  George  Wallace,  In 
short,  will  find  more  fertile  groimd  to 
plow  In  direct  electior.  than  they  will  in 
the  electoral  college. 

I  find  it  astomshing,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 


olution 1  deny  that  the  electoral  vote 
system  has  anything  to  do  with  our  party 
structure.  This  denial  not  only  goes 
against  a  considered  body  of  opinion,  but 
flies  In  the  face  of  commonsense.  Even 
a  cursory  study  of  our  major  party  orga- 
nizations will  reveal  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  presidential  election  sys- 
tem. The  fact  that  they  are  State  based, 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  found  com- 
peting over  a  large  area,  the  fact  that 
they  resist  rigid  ideological  labels,  the 
fact  that  they  cater  a  broad  dlvenslty  of 
interests— all  these  distinctive  features 
are  the  products  of  the  unique  electoral 
system  under  which  the  parties  have  op- 
erated for  a  century  and  a  half. 

As  to  the  adverse  effects  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  on  our  party  structure. 
I  need  go  no  further  than  the  telling 
comments  made  by  Senator  GairnK  and 
Tydisos.  themselves  sponsors  of  a  com- 
peting direct  election  proposal.  The  sep- 
arate views  of  Mr.  Gmrrra  and  Mr.  Ttd- 
i»G3.  which  are  found  on  pages  15  to  19 
of  the  committee  report,  say  all  that 
need  to  be  said  about  the  dangers  of 
party  proliferation  imder  the  Bayh  plan. 
As  it  happens.  I  do  not  share  the  con- 
viction of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  the 
elimination  of  the  runoff  will  cure  all  the 
ills  of  direct  election.  The  elimination  of 
the  runoff  will  cure  some,  but  by  no 
means  all.  of  the  problems  creoled  by 
direct  election.  But  I  agree  with  Messrs. 
GairriN  and  Tydinos  that  Senate  Joint 
Resoution  I  will  lead  to  a  disastrous  mul- 
tiplication of  splinter  parties.  With  some 
qualification.  I  believe  the  same  will  be 
true  of  the  GrlfHn-Tyding  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  quote  from  the  sep- 
arate views  of  Senators  GairrtH  and 
Tydincs: 

In  probing  the  Justlftcatlons  advanced  for 
for  the  popular  runoff  contingency  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1.  a  number  of  disturb- 
ing, unanswered  questions  remain.  How.  for 
Instance,  do  we  account  for  the  general  con- 
sensus among  political  scientists  that  elec- 
tion of  Governors  and  legislators  by  plurality 
vote,  without  a  runoff,  has  deflnlt«ly  encour- 
aged the  two-party  system?  What  relevance 
to  the  committee  proposal  Is  there  In  the 
history  of  divisive,  bitterly  fought  primary 
runoffs,  particularly  In  the  South,  where  the 
SLrst  elecUon  provides  a  testing  ground  for 
the  strength  of  various  Ideologies?  Even  In 
statewide  contests  where  only  a  pluraUty  Is 
required,  four  relatively  8trt>ng  parUes  have 
emerged  In  New  York,  thereby  demonstrat- 
ing the  clout  of  minor  parties. 

WhUe  a  runoff  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  possible  under  the  present  electoral 
system,  the  Inhibiting  effect  of  the  unit  rule 
bos  discouraged  the  proliferation  of  minor 
parties  escept  tor  tho.<:e  having  some  type  of 
regional  base.  Under  the  wlnner-talte-aU  fea- 
ture minor  parties  have  thrown  the  election 
Into  the  Bouse  only  In  the  case  of  the  1824 
election.  Ol  the  46  Presidential  elections 
since  1789.  major  tblld-party  challengss  have 
occurred  In  only  eight  contests. 

Despite  this  record,  popular  vote  totals  In 
past  elections  are  reUed  upon  for  formulat- 
ing the  40-perceDt  plurality  requirement  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  posslblUty  of  run- 
offs. However.  Is  the  history  of  results  under 
the  present  system,  where  a  powerful  deter- 
rent exists  to  the  entrance  of  minor  parties 
on  the  political  scene,  good  preojdeut  for 
evaluating  the  success  of  an  entirely  new 
concept  lacUng  the  safegualds  against  Ide- 
ological candidates? 


The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  go  on  to  say: 

These  questions,  can  Ise  satlsfactorUy  an- 
swered only  by  altering  the  rtmoff  contin- 
gency m  order  to  strike  a  l>etter  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  direct  public  participa- 
tion and  the  need  for  inatltuuonal  stabUity. 
Although  It  Is  possible  for  ttM  present  sys- 
tem to  produce  some  peculiar  and  undesixable 
results  as  the  comntlttee  report  emphasizes. 
It  Is  Important  not  to  lose  sight  of  lu  strong 
points. 

Since  183S  when  the  unit  rule  tiecame  the 
general  stanilard  in  the  States  for  allocating 
electoral  votes,  not  one  election  has  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  due  to 
the  Inability  of  any  candidate  to  t*celve  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  1876 
election  went  to  the  House  only  to  determine 
which  major  party  candidate  should  have 
rvcclved  the  32  electoral  votes  In  four  Suteft 
where  the  election  returns  were  In  dispute. 

As  emphaslzd  during  the  Senate  bearlnga 
by  Prof.  Alexander  Blckel  of  Yale  Law  Sobool 
and  former  Presidential  assistant  Richard 
Ooodwin.  the  present  electoral  system  re- 
stricts third-party  challenges  to  those  candi- 
dates who  have  a  strong  regional  Ijase.  The 
lack  of  such  a  base  Is  Illustrated  by  the  de- 
mise of  tlie  Progressive  Party  In  1»»4  aobert 
La  Follette  garnered  18.6  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  but  carried  only  Wisconsin  with  its 
13  electoral  votes.  Henry  Wallace,  runziing  on 
the  Progressive  Ucket  m  1848.  got  2.4  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  but  won  no  electoral 
votes.  That  same  year.  Senator  Thurmond, 
representing  the  regionally  baaed  Sutes 
Rights  Party,  received  the  same  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote  as  Benry  Wallace  but 
collected  39  electoral  votes.  Of  course,  the 
Impact  of  the  States  Rights  Party  can  be 
seen  today  in  Oeorge  Wallace's  American 
Independent  Party. 

The  limitations  of  even  solid  regional  sup- 
port on  a  tiilrd  party's  efforts  are  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  going  back  to  the  1880  elec- 
tion. Although  the  southern  Democratic 
candidate.  John  Breckinridge,  polled  73  elec- 
toral votes  and  John  Bell  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  Party  polled  39.  Abraham 
Lincoln  won  s  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
wltb  only  30.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

On  the  other  band,  under  the  40-percent 
plurality  required  for  direct  election,  a  minor 
party  or  combination  of  minor  parties  Deed 
only  approach  30  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
in  order  to  reach  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion. The  prospect  of  two  minor  party  candi- 
dates, one  regional  and  one  ideological, 
amassing  30  percent  of  the  vote  is  quite 
reallsuc  In  the  near  future  of  American 
politics. 

In  view  of  this  attractive  poilucal  frame- 
worlc.  the  direct  election  plan,  as  embodied 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  opens  the  door 
to  public  poUtlcal  tiargalnlQg  with  the  most 
far-rsachlng  consequeoese.  Concessions 
wrung  from  major  party  candidates  either 
tiefore  or  after  the  first  election  would  be 
[hade  in  a  heated  atmosphere  conducive  to 
the  creation  of  public  distrust.  Given  the 
fact  tliat  bargaining  tjefore  the  runoff  elec- 
tion would  take  place  under  conditions  of 
division  and  disappolntnient.  cyzUcaJ  politi- 
cal moves  might  In  themselves  lead  to  a  crlsla 
of  respect  and  legitimacy  In  the  selection 
of  the  President.  Undoubtedly,  the  aura  of 
legitimacy  would  tie  all  the  more  In  doubt 
where  the  rtumer-up  In  the  Initial  contest 
wins  the  runoff  by  wooing  third-party  sup- 
port. In  such  a  case,  the  question  of  legiti- 
macy Is  sharpened  even  further  if  the  turn- 
out in  the  second  election  la  substantially 
lower  than  in  the  first  election. 

EI.  affitJia  on  tsx  racaai.  srsms 
Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  an  equally 
serious  matter,  the  destniction  of  the 
federal  system.  It  U  here,  I  believe,  that 
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tbe  truly  radical  tutture  or  direct  elec- 
tion is  best  revealed.  Direct  election,  It 
Is  claimed,  would  give  every  man  a 
mathematically  e<iual  vote.  But  In  order 
to  accomplish  that  result.  It  must  abolish 
the  role  of  the  States  in  the  presidential 
election  process.  And  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  removal  of  the  States  from  the 
electoral  process  would  be  a  giant  step 
down  the  road  toward  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  our  Federal  Union. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  professes 
that  he  cannot  see  how  direct  election 
would  In  any  way  endanger  the  role  of 
the  States  In  the  federal  system.  I  would 
like  to  enlighten  him.  by  discussing  the 
matter  on  two  levels,  one  theoretical,  the 
other  practical. 

On  the  theoretical  level,  I  would  simply 
like  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  bot- 
tom of  page  37  and  the  top  of  page  38 
of  the  minority  views.  A  question  is 
there  asked  to  which  I  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  satisfactory  answer.  Let  me  quote 
the  passage  In  full : 

The  proponenu  of  direct  election  miut 
be  eeked  bow  they  propose  to  defend  Uie 
federal  iystem  IB  principle.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  them  to  say  that  they  favor  tbe  reten- 
tion of  the  federal  lyatem:  It  18  quite  an- 
other for  them  to  make  an  argument  for 


federalism  on  the  baals  of  the  logic  which 
Impelled  them  to  propose  direct  election  in 
the  Orst  place. 

The  federal  system  la  an  explicit  de- 
parture from  the  doctrine  of  mere  numerical 
majarltlea.  from  the  doctrine  of  "one-man. 
one-vote."  If  no  departure  from  that  doc- 
trine is  to  be  permuted  In  tbe  Prealdency. 
by  what  reasoning  Is  It  to  be  Uelended  In 
the  federal  system?  Conversely.  If  it  is  to  be 
tolerated  In  tbe  federal  system,  wby  should 
It  not  be  tolerated  In  the  Prealdency? 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  in- 
quiry. And  it  was  the  lack  of  an  answer 
that  prompted  me  the  other  day  to  say 
that,  if  the  States  are  removed  from  an 
active  role  in  presidential  elections,  the 
Senate  will  be  the  next  to  go. 

It  Is  realized,  perhaps,  that  this  Is 
the  farthest  thing  from  the  minds  of 
the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  What  I  argue  is  that  they  may 
not  be  sufficiently  aware  of  the  full  im- 
plications of  their  own  proposal.  This 
Senator  would  like  to  hear  the  argument 
by  which  the  proponents  of  direct  elec- 
tion prtvose  to  defend  tbe  Senate  u  a 
necessary  and  desirable  institution. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  proponents  of  direct  election 
the  argument  by  which  equal  represen- 


tation in  tbe  Senate  for  Alaska  and  for 
California  can  be  Justified.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  the  proponents  of  direct 
election  the  argument  by  which  a  de- 
parture from  the  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine is  to  be  tolerated  in  case  A,  but  is 
somehow  not  to  be  tolerated  in  case  B. 

If  the  reply  is  given  that  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  Is  desirable  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  small  States  from 
being  engulfed  by  the  large,  then  the 
question  will  be  asked  why  that  same 
consideration  should  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  presidential  elections? 

Iflt  Is  then  said  that  the  small  States 
will  not  be  engulfed  by  the  large  States 
under  direct  election,  then  it  can  be  cited 
for  a  second  time  tbe  tabulations  printed 
in  tbe  Ricoao  the  other  day  which  re- 
vealed that  no  fewer  than  34  States  will 
lose  voting  power  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  be  found  on  page  54.  constituting  a 
tabulation  under  the  tiUe  "Appendix  B" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Recou).  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  it  is  then  said  that 
it  Is  people,  not  States,  who  elect  Pres- 
idents, then  it  wUl  be  asked  why  that 
is  not  equally  true  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  Senators? 

On  a  theoretical  level,  there  Is  simply 
no  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  If  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  dogma  Is  to  be  Invoked 
with  respect  to  tbe  Presidency,  it  will  be 
invoked,  sooner  or  later,  with  respect 
to  the  Senate.  There  are  no  two  ways 
about  it.  Either  one  is  in  favor  of  the 
federal  system,  or  he  is  in  favor  of  apply- 
ing "one-man.  one-vote."  The  principles 
tmderlying  each  are  mutaally  Incompati- 
ble. 

But  I  do  not  rest  my  case  only  on  this 
basis.  I  believe  that  there  are  practical 
considerations  as  well  which  itriU  reveal 
how  direct  election  will  destroy  the  fed- 
eral system.  I  would  cite,  first,  the  loss 
of  voting  power  on  the  part  of  the  small, 
sparsely  settled  States  But  I  shall  not 
stop  there.  I  shall  not  stop  there  because 
I  am  convinced  that  under  direct  elec- 
tion, the  States  as  States  will  simply 


cease  to  matter  at  all.  In  the  long  run, 
the  loss  of  voting  power  by  the  smaller 
States  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  fact 
that  the  small  States  will  likely  be  ex- 
cluded from  presidential  consideration 
altogether.  Where  the  nectar  is  thickest, 
the  bees  will  forgather.  Wherever  else 
the  votes  may  be  found  under  direct  elec- 
tion, they  will  not  be  found  in  the  thinly 
populated  States.  A  candidate  would  be 
very  foolish  indeed  who  spent  time  and 
money  courting  the  sparsely  populated 
areas  of  the  country,  when  for  an  equal 
investment  of  time  and  money  he  could 
court  the  voters  In  our  more  densely  pop- 
ulated centers  The  voters  In  the  sparsely 
settled  areas  may  have  a  mathematically 
equal  vote  under  direct  election,  but  it 
would  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans. 
They  might  well  wish  for  a  return  to 
some  of  tbe  good  old-fashioned  mathe- 
matical inequality. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  an  inequality 
that  is  wicked  or  pemicloos.  It  is  an  in- 
equality that  Is  a  necessary  Implication 
of  the  federal  system. 


It  was  originally  placed  into  the  fed- 
eral system  for  tbe  purpose  of  preventing 
tbe  small  States  from  being  engulfed  by 
the  large  States,  not  by  way  of  vesting  in 
tbe  small  States  a  veto,  not  by  way  of  giv- 
ing them  a  predominant  vote,  but  simply 
by  giving  them  a  little  extra  weight  so 
that  they  will  have  significance  in  the 
results  of  tbe  election  of  tbe  President. 

An  example  was  given  earlier  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  of  the  midland 
States.  Tliese  are  tbe  North  Central 
States — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas.  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  They  have  an  estimated 
population  of  8  million  people.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  electors  in  those  States  is  33.  Their 
percentage  of  the  national  electoral 
coimt  is  6.13  percent.  The  number  of 
popular  votes  cast  was  approximately 
3,150,000. 

The  percentage  of  popular  votes,  if  the 
direct  election  proposal  were  applicable, 
would  be  4.31  percent. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
voting  strength  of  those  States  would 
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have  been  lost  to  the  extent  of  29.7  per- 
cent— approximately  30  percent  of  their 
voting  power. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  11  the  10  mo»t 
populous  States  of  this  Union  were,  un- 
der a  proposal  for  amendment  of  tbe 
Constitution,  to  lose  30  percent  of  their 
voting  strength,  they  would  not  have 
considered  for  one  minute  such  a  pro- 
posal 

States,  whether  smaller  States  or  less 
populous  States,  existing  for  almost  180 
years  under  this  federal  system,  are 
asked  to  forgo  that  loss  of  voting 
strength  and  drop  as  much  as  30  percent 
of  the  voting  strength  they  now  have. 
That  would  be  the  result  of  the  adoption 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  I, 

Mr.  President,  on  that  score  I  do  be- 
lieve there  would  be  great  dltBculty  In 
persuading  the  necessary  three-fourths 
majority  to  get  that  Job  done.  It  might  be 
said,  "That  Is  fine,  but  refer  it  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis  and  find  out  what  their 
win  Is.  ■ 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that 
in  the  meantime  all  ot  the  greaUy  dep- 
recated and  greatly  lamented  possibili- 
ties of  the  present  electoral  system  would 
still  exist.  There  is  a  way,  a  very  simple 
way,  of  eliminating  some  of  the  fears,  a 
way  which  would  be  readily  seized  upon 
in  tbe  Judgment  of  this  Senator  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  people  of  this  Repub- 
lic by  the  simple  expedient  of  eliminating 
tbe  ofBce  of  presidential  elector  and  by 
revising  tbe  fall-back  system  so  as  to  dis- 
card the  unit  rule  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  case  of  a  runoff.  The 
expedient  would  be  to  call  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  and  to  hav'.  each  Member 
of  Congress  cast  one  vote.  That  would  as 
nearly  approximate  a  cross  section  of  the 
thinking  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  as  any. 

Given  the  ratification  of  such  an 
amendment  we  would  be  safe  from  the 
potential  dangers  to  which  the  advocates 
of  this  resolution  call  our  attention  so 
often,  so  frequently,  and  with  such  dire 
trembling  in  their  voices.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  could  devote  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  submitting  to  Congress  somethlr\g 
of  a  dllTerent  nature  to  test  whether  or 
not  the  Nation  would  go  for  a  complete 
change  in  their  form  of  government,  a 
complete  change  such  as  is  Inherent  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

This  Senator  Is  convinced  that  direct 
election  of  the  President  would  destroy 
the  federal  system,  first,  by  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  smaller  States  and  then 
by  dlmlnlsWng  the  power  of  tbe  States 
altogether. 

States,  as  such,  will  simply  cease  to 
matter  and,  what  is  worse,  we  will  have 
forgotten  why  they  were  ever  Important 
stall. 

The  electoral  college  asks,  in  effect, 
"Who  is  Maine's  choice  for  President?" 
"Who  is  Kentucky's?",  wlio  U  Texas'?", 
"Nebraska's?".  "California's?".  "Ha- 
waii's?", and  so  on.  In  so  doing,  the  elec- 
toral college  shores  up  the  power  of  the 
States  in  the  Union.  The  commonly 
voiced  argument  that  the  Presidency  Is  a 
"national"  office  and  therefore  demands 
a  "national"  constituency  Ignores  a  most 
important  fact.  Por  the  term  "national" 


as  applied  to  tbe  United  States  must  in- 
clude the  most  distinctive  feature  ol  our 
Coiutitution,  a  Constitution  which  estab- 
lished, in  Mr.  Justice  Chases  famous 
phrase  from  his  opinion  In  Texas  v. 
White,  74  U.S.  700  "an  indestructible 
imion  of  indestructible  states."  Some 
have  lamented  that  fact,  but  no  one  can 
deny  its  sigiilScance.  Nor  can  any  pro- 
posal to  reform  the  presidential  election 
system  ignore  that  without  damaging  the 
entire  constitutional  balance.  What 
should  be  represented  in  the  presidential 
elections  are  not  only  everyday  political, 
social,  and  economic  interests,  but  that 
paramount  interest  which  Is  the  precon- 
dition for  the  effectuation  of  all  others: 
the  preservation  of  those  institutions 
which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  political  equality.  Chief  among  these, 
surely.  Is  the  federal  system. 

The  details  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention have  long  since  receded  into  tbe 
textbooks,  but  the  substance  ol  tbe 
Framers'  work  endures  200  years  later 
in  the  structure  of  our  governmental  in- 
stitutions. The  key  compromise  at  that 
Convention  was  the  creation  ol  the  fed- 
eral system  itself.  This  was  not  simply  a 
compromise  between  large  and  small 
States  on  tbe  matter  of  representation. 
It  was  a  compromise  on  tbe  nature  of  the 
Onion,  on  the  relationship  between  the 
National  Government  as  a  whole  and  the 
States  as  a  whole.  The  Senate,  with  equal 
representation,  was  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple as  citizens  of  States.  The  House,  with 
representation  proportioned  to  popula- 
tion, was  to  represent  the  people  as  citi- 
zens of  the  Union.  The  bicameral  struc- 
ture of  Congress,  however,  was  not  the 
only  result  of  this  great  compromise.  The 
federal  principle  was  Incorporated  within 
the  Presidency  itself,  by  tbe  involvement 
of  the  States  in  the  presidential  election 
process.  The  result  is  a  delicately  coun- 
terbalanced structure  which,  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Alexander  Blckel :  "curries 
lie  inevitable  under-representatlon  of 
the  large  States  in  Congress,  while  at  the 
same  time  requiring  a  sectional  distri- 
bution of  tbe  vote  that  elects  the  Presi- 
dent, thus  making  possible  combinations 
that  also  give  advantage  to  the  smaller 
States.  This  is  Just  a  long  way  of  saying 
that  the  genius  of  the  present  system  is 
the  genius  of  a  popular  democracy  orga- 
itized  on  the  federal  principle." 

The  proponents  of  direct  election  may 
reply  that  they  bear  no  animus  against 
the  federal  system;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  support  It  by  recommending 
retention  of  State  equality  in  the  Senate. 
SUte  equality  In  the  Senate  is  certainly 
a  strong  underpinning  of  federalism,  but 
with  the  great  powers  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  would  it  not  be  foolish 
to  rely  upon  tbe  Senate  alone  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  federal  system?  Certainly, 
the  Framers  did  not  think  that  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate  would  be 
sufBclent— which  is  why  they  decided  to 
give  the  states  a  role  in  the  selection  of 
Presidents,  a  role  that  has  been  reln- 
loreed  by  our  federally  structured  polit- 
ical parties. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  electoral  system  has  worked  and  has 
worked  well.  We  have  a  strong  and  flex- 
ible social,  governmental,  and  economic 


structure.  We  have  been  fortunate  In  our 
ability  to  survive  many  crises.  It  has 
some  defects.  It  has  many  shortcomings. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  much  progress 
has  tieen  made  and  more  is  on  the  way. 
Given  a  good-faith  effort  on  the  part  ol 
all  people,  the  coming  of  even  greater 
advancement  and  improvement  is  virtu- 
ally assured, 
ni.  arrxcT  oft  the  saraaATioN  or  powiss 
I  would  line  now  to  deal  briefly  with 
a  little-discussed,  but  vitally  Important 
aspect  of  the  direct  election  proposal. 
I  refer  to  Its  impact  on  the  time- honored 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  par- 
ticularly to  lt,s  impact  on  the  division  of 
power  which  exists  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches. 

The  gist  of  the  matter,  I  brieve,  was 
stated  succinctly  In  tbe  minority  views, 
and,  with  your  indulgence,  I  will  repeat 
the  argument  here: 

Separation  of  powers  la  rightly  and  most 
oocnmonly  thought  of  as  referring  to  the 
distribution  of  functions  among  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches;  but 
the '  manner  of  that  distribution  exists  In 
part  by  virtue  of  the  balance  which  was 
struck  between  the  States  as  a  whole  and 
the  National  Government  as  a  whole.  Among 
the  conalderatloas  weighed  by  the  Pramers 
In  designing  the  Prealdency  was  the  deslra- 
blUty  of  providing  the  President  with  a  con- 
stituency esieatlally  independent  from  that 
of  Congress  and  tiiat  ot  the  States.  The  pur- 
pose or  an  Independent  constituency  was 
forthrtghtly  stated:  to  give  energy  to  tbe 
executive,  to  avoid  that  disunity  and  frus- 
tration which  might  arise  If  tbe  President 
were  overly  Indebted  to  Congress  or  to  tbe 
States  for  his  election  or  reelection.  But 
there  was  an  equally  strong  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  Presld^t  from  abusing  the  great 
powers  of  bis  offljce.  This  latter  desire  was 
carried  out,  first,  by  Involving  the  States  in 
the  election  process:  and,  second,  by  dis- 
tributing governmental  powers  at  the  na- 
tional level,  chiefly  as  between  the  two  dom- 
inant branches.  Jn  practice,  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive  an4  leglalatlve 
branches  has  sometimes  rested  with  the 
White  House,  sometimes  with  Congress,  and 
sometimes — most  frequently — somewhera  In- 
between.  Tbe  Constitution  Is  content  to 
remain  flexible  on  tills  point;  but  its  flexl- 
blUty  Is  not  wholly  subject  to  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  moment.  "The  balance  can  and 
does  shirt  back  and  forth  without  adversely 
affecting  the  principle  of  separation. 

Under  direct  election,  there  l^i  a  strong 
UXellhood  that  the  entire  conatltutlonal  bal- 
ance will  come  undone.  Por  there  Is  more 
to  the  relationship  between  President  and 
Congress  than  the  formal  separation  of  pow- 
ers on  paper  wlU  ever  reveal.  Senators  and 
Repreaentatives  are  members  of  poUtloal 
psrUes,  and  on  the  national  level  parties  de- 
rive what  unity  they  have  from  the  attempt 
to  carry  a  majority  In  the  electoral  college. 
Insofar  as  the  future  under  direct  election 
can  l>e  foreseen  at  all.  it  U  clear  that  tliere 
will  be  a  radical  restructuring  ot  Stale  and 
national  party  organliatlons.  Just  as  it  la 
difficult  to  say  with  precision  how  much  of 
a  State's  power  derives  from  Its  role  In  presi- 
dential elections,  it  Is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  congressional  Inflnence  with  the  Pres- 
ident rests  on  the  fact  that  Senators  and 
Congressmen  occupy  positions  of  influence 
within  state  and  national  party  organlra- 
tlcns.  Once  the  Stales  as  States  are  excluded 
from  the  presidential  election  process,  the 
subaequent  restructuring  of  State  and  na- 
tional party  organizations  will  neceaaarlly 
affect  Members  of  Congress  both  In  their 
capacity  as  reprcsentatlvea  of  their  State* 
and  in  their  Individual  and  collective  tela- 
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tlons  Willi  the  Preudent.  But  who  will  he 
affected,  and  whether  favorahly  or  uofavor- 
mbly,  cmnnot  be  predicted  beforehand. 

It  Is  true  that,  even  under  direct  elec- 
tion, the  legislative  powers  of  Conyreas  would 
sttll  account  for  the  lion's  share  of  con- 
gresslooal  infiuence:  but  the  contingencies 
affecting  the  use  of  those  powers  would  be 
far  different  from  thoae  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar.  Congress  has  been  accustomed 
to  deal  with  a  Preslden*  who  Is  In  part  de- 
pendent upon,  and  therefore  restrained  by. 
the  Slates.  A  President  who  Is  not  only  not 
dependent  upon  the  States,  but  whose  politi- 
cal obligations  will  bear  no  predictable  rela- 
tion to  extant  party  organlzatlohs,  may  be 
an  entirety  different  creature. 

These  vrords  are  taken  from  pages  38 
and  39  of  the  mlnoriiy  views,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  thoughtlul  considera- 
tion ol  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  rightful  prerogatives  of  the  Senate. 

One  can  think  of  any  number  of  ways 
in  which  a  directly  elected  President 
would  endanger  the  deUcate  balance  of 
powers  at  the  national  level.  A  few  exam- 
ples will  sufBce.  It  l3  customary.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  to  consult  Senators,  and  especially 
senior  Senators,  before  making  ap- 
pointznents  of  citizens  of  their  States. 
This  long-standing  custom  derives  not 
only  from  the  desire  to  promote  good 
relations  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  but  as  well  from  the 
iron  law  of  political  necessity,  for  Presi- 
dents are  often  indebted  to  State  party 
organizations,  and  Senators  frequently 
occupy  positions  of  authority  within 
those  organizations.  Under  direct  elec- 
tion, this  custom  might  very  well  be  con- 
tinued, but  I  wonder  for  how  long  and 
whether  11  will  be  applied  equitably.  Por 
under  direct  election,  the  President  will 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  State  party  or- 
ganizations as  such;  rather,  he  will  be 
primarily  obliged  to  a  new  type  of  po- 
litical organization,  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  dllBcult  to  predict  The  likelihood  is, 
however,  that  this  new  type  of  organiza- 
tion trill  bear  little  relation  to  existing 
State  party  apparatus.  It  cannot  be  re- 
peated often  enough  that  the  States,  un- 
der direct  election,  will  cease  to  be  the 
relevant  poUtical  battlegrounds  In  presi- 
dential elections. 

Yet  another  example  occurs  to  me,  Mr. 
President.  We  only  recently  concluded 
a  lengthy  and  elaborate  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  dealing  with  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  their  relation- 
ship U>  the  war  powers  of  Congress. 
There  were  those  who  felt — I  myself  did 
not  agree  with  them — that  the  President 
had  consciously  or  tmconsclously  in- 
truded upon  a  constitutional  prerogative 
of  Congress.  The  merit  of  their  conten- 
tion is  not  in  issue  here.  But  I  would  ask 
them  to  consider  thoughtfully  the  fol- 
lowing. If,  as  they  assert,  a  President  un- 
der the  present  system  can  exceed  his 
constitutional  authority  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, how  much  greater  will  be  the 
temptation  for  a  President  to  do  so  when 
he  is  no  longer  constrained  in  any  way  by 
the  influence  of  Governors,  Congress- 
men, and  Senators — a  constraining  In- 
fluence that  derives,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  power  of  the  States  In  the  elec- 
toral college?  If  one  is  concerned  about 
the  potential  excess  of  executive  power 


In  foreign  affairs,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  a  di- 
rectly elected  President  than  we  have 
ever  had  from  a  President  elected  under 
the  present  system. 

tV.  KFnCT  ON  THX  CHAaACTCX  or  puauc 
OnNIDM 

I  propose  now,  Mr.  President,  to  deal 
with  yet  another  charge  against  the  pro- 
posal for  direct  election;  namely,  that  it 
would  radicaUze  and  divide  public  opin- 
ion. The  proponents  of  direct  election 
are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
what  I  can  only  call  a  numbers  game. 
Their  focus  is  primarily  mathematical. 
whereas  my  own  is  primarily  political— 
in  the  most  profound  sense  of  that  term. 
They  are  concerned  with  mathematical 
equality  at  the  ballot  box.  whereas  I  am 
concerned  with  the  actual  equality  of  the 
results.  They  are  concerned  with  equa- 
tions, whereas  I  am  concerned  with 
people.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  that 
statement  that  they  are  cold,  or  cal- 
loused, or  inhumane:  I  do  mean  to  imply 
that  the  obsession  with  mere  mathemat- 
ical equality  will  endanger  the  rights 
of  some  of  the  very  people  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  direct  election  claim  to  be 
helping. 

The  difference  between  us.  I  believe, 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
ample. Let  us  imagine  a  line  which  is 
drawn  across  the  country,  from  east  to 
west,  running,  say.  from  Virginia  on  the 
one  coast  to  northern  Calif  omia  on  the 
west.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the 
line  is  so  drawn  that  a  clear  majority  of 
the  people  lives  on  one  side  of  the  line. 
Which  side  is  unimportant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  example.  Let  us  further  as- 
sume that  all  the  people  on  one  side  of 
the  Une  voted  for  candidate  A  and  that 
all  the  people  on  the  other  side  voted  for 
candidate  B.  And  let  us  Anally  assume 
that  everyone's  vote  was  equally 
weighted  What  we  would  have  is  a  dear 
majority  situation,  a  victorious  candi- 
date elected  by  a  clear  majority.  And 
according  to  the  assumptions  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  direct  election,  that  would  be 
a  perfectly  legitimate  election.  From  a 
strictly  mathematical  point  of  view,  they 
would  certainly  be  right.  But  from  a  po- 
Utical point  of  view,  such  an  election 
would  be  a  harbinger  of  the  greatest 
danger.  It  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  pos- 
sible civil  war.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  appropriate  adjustments,  my  hypo- 
thetical example  is  not  all  that  far  re- 
moved from  the  situation  which  obtained 
Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  a  little  over 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  raising  this  hypothetical  case.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
such  a  line  would  be  a  realistic  possi- 
bility under  direct  election.  I  do  mean 
to  suggest  that  there  is  more  to  the  poli- 
tics of  democracy  than  any  amoimt  of 
mathematical  analysis  will  ever  reveal. 
I  do  mean  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  in  this  debate  not  Just  with 
the  size  of  the  majorities  or  pluralities 
obtained  by  candidates,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  kind  of  majorities  or 
pluralities  any  election  system  Is  likely 
to  produce. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent system  in  this  respect.  Mr.  President. 
Ls  that  It  produces  truly  moderate  na- 


tional campaigns,  and,  thereby,  truly 
moderate  majorities  or  pluralities.  It  ac- 
complishes this  important  task  by  seeing 
to  it  that  compromises  between  com- 
peting and  antagonistic  interests  are 
worked  out  long  betore  the  actual  cam- 
paigns take  place.  And  it  does  that  be- 
cause the  States  are  the  decisive  political 
battlegrounds.  Many  of  the  issues  which 
would  otherwise  divide  people  are  com- 
promised within  the  State  party  orga- 
nizations and,  then,  later,  at  the  national 
conventions.  While  each  major  party  has 
its  traditional  strongholds,  neither  can 
carry  an  electoral  vote  majority  without 
expanding  its  appeal  beyond  its  tradi- 
tional basis  of  support.  The  larger  the 
area  that  has  to  be  appealed  to,  the 
greater  the  number  of  compromises.  And 
the  greater  the  number  of  compromises, 
the  more  moderate  the  party's  appeal. 
And  one  might  carrj'  the  argument  one 
step  further  by  saying  that  the  more 
moderate  the  party's  appeal,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  carry  an  elec- 
toral vote  majority.  Since  both  major 
parties  face  the  same  electoral  majority 
requirement,  both  tend  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  compromises.  Both  are  appeal- 
ing to  many  of  the  same  groups. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  victory 
of  one  party  will  be  acknowledged  by 
members  of  the  other  as  legitimate.  It 
means  also  that  those  who  would  seek 
to  join  the  winning  coalition  must  so 
moderate  their  views  and  demands  as  to 
make  them  compatible  with  the  views 
and  demands  of  others. 

Under  direct  election,  none  of  this  ma- 
chmery  would  for  long  continue  to  exist. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  short-run.  the 
State  party  organizations  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  moderating  fimc- 
tlons.  as  would  the  national  conventions. 
In  the  long-run,  however,  the  removal  of 
the  States  from  the  electoral  process 
would  remove  the  institutional  machin- 
ery by  which  compromise  and  modera- 
tion are  worked  out  well  In  advance  of 
the  election. 

It  is  contended  by  the  proponents  ot 
direct  election  that  the  40  percent  re- 
quirement would  provide  a  sufficient  in- 
centive for  compromise  and  moderation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  The 
40  percent  requirement,  without  more, 
without  the  machinery  to  bring  it  about. 
is  Insufficient  in  and  of  Itself  to  produce 
the  necessary  moderation.  How  will  that 
40  percent  be  achieved  in  the  Srst  elec- 
tion? I.  for  one.  do  not  know.  And  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  yet  to  indicate 
what  kinds  of  party  machinery  will  exist 
to  bring  it  about.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  extant  machinery  will  do  the  Job. 
since,  under  direct  election,  the  extant 
machinery  will  be  changed  in  ways  that 
we  caimot  possibly  predict. 

I  presented  earlier,  Mr.  President,  a 
hypothetical  example  which  imagined  a 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  with 
hardened,  uncomprlslng  voters  on  either 
side.  I  did  not  suggest  that  such  a  Une 
was  a  realistic  possibility,  but  I  did  sug- 
gest that  it  revealed  the  severe  limita- 
tions of  a  merely  mathematical  imder- 
standlng  of  majority  rule.  I  would  now 
like  to  propose  a  more  realistic  example, 
one  that  I  beUeve  would  obtain  under  di- 
rect election.  My  realistic  Une  would  not 
be  drawn  across  the  country,  but  It  would 
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be  drawn  within  certain  specific  areas  of 
the  coimtry — perhaps  between  cities  and 
suburlw,  perhaps  between  citizens  ot 
smaU  States  and  citizens  of  the  large 
States,  perhaps  twtween  urban  iieople 
and  rural  people,  perhaps  between  black 
and  white,  perhaps  all  of  these  and  many 
many  more.  Direct  election  would,  I  be- 
lieve, encourage  the  drawmg  of  just  such 
Unes,  between  people,  between  geographi- 
cal areas,  between  minority  groups,  be- 
tween social  and  economic  classes.  It 
would  encourage  such  lines  by  encour- 
aging a  host  of  spUnter  parties,  each 
ideologically  oriented,  each  more  or  less 
permanently  wedded  to  a  narrow  selfish 
interest,  each  rigidly  uncompromising. 
I  do  not  see  a  majority,  even  a  mere 
numerical  majority,  emerging  from  these 
groups.  I  do  see  a  grcat  variety  of  im- 
passioned minorities,  some  of  them 
rather  sizable.  I  see  this  is  a  very  real 
posslbUlty.  And  I  see  the  coimtry  as  tieing 
impossible  to  govern. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  section. 
Mr.  President,  by  quotmg  from  the 
minority  views,  at  page  41 : 

The  electoral  college  says.  In  effect,  that  so 
long  as  Presldenu  are  going  to  be  Indebted 
to  certain  Interests  for  their  election  or— 
what  may  be  more  Important — for  their  re- 
election. It  Is  betwr  to  have  those  Interests 
funneled  through  the  mediating  Influence 
of  the  States,  (a)  because  the  States  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Federal  union  ought  properly  to  be 
represented  as  States  In  the  Presidency:  and 
(b»  because  the  Interesw  to  which  a  Presi- 
dent win  be  Indebted  will  thereby  be  moder- 
ate In  character.  Under  direct  election, 
neither  of  these  considerations  are  deemed 
Important.  The  consequence  is  not  only  that 
the  power  of  the  states  will  be  diminished, 
but  that  Presidents  wiu  be  directly  influenced 
by  highly  Ideologlaed  and  uncompromising 
lnt«rest  groups.  Under  direct  election,  a  Pres- 
ident would  at  once  be  driven  toward  dema- 
gogy and  freed  from  the  salutary  restraints 
now  Imposed  by  the  states  and  our  Stale- 
based  party  organizations.  We  may  obtain 
majorities  under  direct  election,  but  will  we 
t>e  able  to  live  wltb  them? 

V.  arrcCT  on  HjHoitiTT  sights 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  commonplace  to 
remark  that  this  Nation  Is  devoted 
equally  to  majority  rule  and  to  minority 
rights.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  that  suffi- 
cient attention  has  been  paid  to  that 
sentiment  by  the  proponents  of  direct 
election.  Direct  election,  in  Its  obsession 
wltb  mathematical  abstractions,  is  es- 
sentially Indifferent  to  the  way  in  which 
majorities  are  formed  or  where  they  are 
located.  The  electoral  college,  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  scrupulous  in  thLs  regard.  It 
sees  to  it  that  an  electoral  majority  is 
always  well  dispersed  geographically,  and 
that  the  compromises  made  in  one  place 
will  resemble  the  compromises  made  in 
every  other  place.  The  result,  I  suggested, 
is  a  truly  moderate  majority  in  which 
minorities  of  every  description  are  wel- 
comed provided  they  meet  one  condition: 
that  they  be  wUllng  to  compromise. 

Under  direct  election,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  see  a  hastily  contrived  coaU- 
tion  of  essentially  selfish  minorities,  each 
greedier  than  the  other.  But  I  see  cer- 
tain minorities  being  left  out  of  the  pic- 
ture altogether.  What  would  become  of 
the  farmers  under  direct  election?  As  I 
suggested  the  other  day.  the  1970  pre- 
Uminary  census  returns  reveal  a  one- 
third  decrease  in  the  farm  population. 


Coupled  with  other  factors,  I  see  the 
farmtag  interests  as  a  potenUaUy  vul- 
nerable minority  under  direct  election.  I 
see  farmers,  as  well  as  rural  people  gen- 
erally, more  or  less  permanently  out- 
voted and  outmaneuvered  by  the  urban- 
oriented  interests.  And  I  see  certain  ur- 
ban minorities  equaUy  endangered,  for 
without  the  cohesive  influence  of  the 
electoral  coUege.  they  would,  in  the 
words  of  Congressman  Whuam  Ciat, 
"likely  follow  a  separationist  trend.'  I 
would  like  to  quote  further  from  Con- 
gressman Clay,  for  I  beUeve  he  articu- 
lates with  a  special  poignancy  the  plight 
that  would  face  our  Nation's  racial  mi- 
norities under  direct  election: 

The  likelihood  of  division  end  splinter 
parties  would  be  encouraged  by  the  direct 
popular  vote.  The  factions  of  the  present 
ponies  who  do  not  compose  the  majority — 
but  a  large  minority  at  ibelr  respective  con- 
ventions— would  likely  feel  compelled  to 
strike  out  on  their  own  to  reap  the  senti- 
ment which  eMsts  for  their  poelUon  and 
candidate.  If  It  were  unnecessary  to  win  In- 
dividual States  to  win  the  Presidency — the 
mere  possibility  of  winning  by  pracludmg 
another  candidate's  majority  would  prove 
too  irresUtlble  to  pass  up.  After  all.  it  takes 
(20  million  to  finance  such  a  campaign — 
and  with  direct  popular  vote,  a  candidate 
would  not  liave  to  travel  the  60  States  or 
concentrate  on  the  total  VS.  populace — 
when  a  section  or  sector  of  It  Is  sufficient 
to  throw  tbe  election. 

I  am  certain  that  black  separatlet.  conserv- 
ative, and  Uberal  parties  wotUd  evolve.  These 
splinter  groups  will  choose  to  take  root  when 
It  becomes  unnecessary  for  them  to  work 
within  the  major  political  parties. 

I  contend  that  under  the  direct  vote  con- 
cept the  black  vote,  even  in  the  North,  would 
never  count.  Had  the  direct  vote  been  In 
effect  In  1968.  all  of  the  black  votes  in  the 
country  would  have  iseen  canceled  by  the 
9.800.000  votes  received  by  Oeorge  Wallace. 


Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  CiAir  says 
about  blacks  holds  equaUy  true  for  all 
other  minorities,  whether  they  are  racial, 
religious,  geographical,  social,  or  eco- 
nomical, who  do  not  have  the  force  of 
great  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  Inception  of  these 
remarks  I  Indicated  that  there  were 
seven  points  which  were  vital.  I  have 
covered  four  of  them  In  detail.  I  shaU  re- 
serve for  later  discussion  the  other  three. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  the  distUiguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  making 
a  very  Important  contribution  to  our 
clearer  imderstanding  of  what  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  and  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion by  the  several  States  of  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUon  1  would  be.  I  am  fuUy  aware 
of  the  diUgent  search  the  Senator  has 
underUken  in  compiling  the  historical 
background  and  the  statistical  signifi- 
cance that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
and  its  ratification  would  have  upon  our 
Government.  I  would,  if  I  may.  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  -some  questions 
that  arise  in  ray  mind. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  this 
question:  He  mentioned  the  problems  of 
proliferation  of  parties  if  direct  election 
is  adopted.  Is  not  the  two-party  system 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  Na- 
tion? Contrast  our  stable  Government 
with  that  of  governments  in  Prance, 
Italy,  or  even  Czechoslovakia,  where 
multiparty  systems  lead  to  poUtlcal 
chaos. 


Mr.  HRU8KA.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  yes;  the  two-party 
system  is  one  of  tbe  reasons  why  this 
countrj-  has  been  able  to  remain  In  a 
position  of  great  strength  politicaUy.  so- 
cially, and  economically,  by  avoiding  the 
extremes.  There  has  to  be,  within  the 
two  major  parties,  sufficient  compromise, 
moderating  revision,  and  conciUation  of 
different  views  so  that  no  one  is  too 
happy  and  no  one  is  too  unhappy  with 
the  end  product.  In  other  words,  the  vm- 
happiness  and  the  happiness  are  equally 
distributed. 

That  was  a  factor,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  pointed  out  durmg  his  recent 
remarks,  that  was  lacking  in  some  of  the 
European  governments,  certainly  in 
Prance  in  the  past,  and  certalfily  in  Italy 
and  Greece  today,  and  In  Czechoslovakia. 
Some  of  those  nations  found  it  neces- 
sary to  place  in  their  constitutions  a 
provision  arbitrarily  limiting  the  num- 
ber  of  parties.  I  think  three  or  four  was 
as  high  as  the  number  went.  There  may 
have  been  another  number,  and  I  will 
defer  to  any  correction  of  the  Record  in 
that  regard.  But  it  was  for  the  correction 
of  those  very  conditions  that  our  system 
was  put  into  effect.  Great  nations  cannot 
be  governed  by  a  purely  democratic  form 
of  govenmient.  It  has  to  be  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  We  in  America 
have  fotmd  that  a  democracy  on  the  fed- 
erated principle  is  the  most  successful 
and  most  durable  recipe  and  formula 
for  good  government. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
under  the  direct  election  system  the  in- 
fluence of  third  parties  would  be  greaUr 
than  It  is  under  the  electoral  system? 
This  is,  I  believe,  directly  opposite  to  the 
claims  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bayh 
plan. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes:  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  influence  of  third  parties, 
or  additional  candidates,  bound  by  no 
party  limitations  or  restrictions,  with  no 
inhibiting  restrictions,  would  be  In- 
creased under  direct  election.  After  all. 
the  candidates  who  were  not  nominees  of 
the  major  parties  would  need  only  get  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
then  the  wiU  of  the  populace  would  have 
t)een  frustrated  and  the  matter  would 
have  been  thrown  into  a  runoff  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

We  must  discard  the  Idea  of  calling  for 
a  completely  popular  election  by  vray  of 
runoff,  which  Is  so  totaUy  impracticable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  time  element 
alone.  The  alternative  would  be  that  we 
would  have  to  turn  to  a  Joint  session  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  where  they 
would  vote  by  one  vote  per  State,  or,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  prefers  as 
more  effective  and  practical,  one  vote  for 
each  Member  of  the  Congress.  If  we  turn 
to  that,  then  we  find  a  new  factor  enter- 
ing into  the  picture,  and  that  Is  deal- 
making  between  the  adherents  of  the 
nominees  of  the  major  parties  and  the 
adherents  of  those  who  ran  as  independ- 
ent candidates  who  were  not  nominees 
of  the  major  parties.  In  that  event  It  Is 
possible  that  the  candidate  of  the  major 
parties  receiving  the  lesser  number  of 
votes  would  be  the  one  selected  by  the 
Congress  to  be  President. 

That  would  result  because  the  process 
would  be  removed  from  the  Inhibiting 
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factors  which  allow  States  to  cast  their 
ftllolled  number  of  votes  on  a  unit  basis. 
They  can.  if  it  is  allowed,  put  it  on  a  dis- 
trict basis.  The  State  of  Maine  has  done 
that.  It  has,  in  effect,  the  so-called  dis- 
trict plan.  At  any  rate,  the  restricting  or 
inhibiting  influence  being  removed,  it 
would  tend  to  have  untoward  and  unde- 
sirable results  of  undue  influence  by  non- 
major  party  political  candidates  for 
President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
situation  the  Senator  has  Just  so  ac- 
curately described  often  characterizes 
elections  that  take  place  in  European 
governments.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is 
deal-makins? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  that  time  after 
tmie.  the  candidate  who  receives  the 
largest  share  of  the  total  vote  will  be 
frustrated,  in  that  he  will  And  coalitions 
of  those  receiving  fewer  votes  getting  to- 
gether and  frustrating  the  obvious  will 
of  the  greatest  number  of  people  who 
support  a  certain  candidate? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  that  is  true.  That 
baa  been  the  experience  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  experience  in  this  country  in 
1824.  Jackson  was  the  popular  candidate, 
and  that  was  shown  on  the  rebound  in 
1828:  but  he  was  dealt  out  of  his  domi- 
nant position  because  an  understanding 
of  some  kind  was  reached  that  someone 
would  be  made  Secretary  of  State.  There 
was  a  coalition  of  the  non -Jackson  forces, 
and.  being  the  popular  choice  and  the 
one  who  received  the  most  consideration 
popularwise.  was  In  effect  "dealt  out  of 
the  Presidency." 

That  was  the  only  system  that  we  had 
at  that  time;  It  has  been  changed  since, 
of  course,  and  precisely  because  of  the 
experience  of  1824. 

The  net  result  of  such  events  would  be 
the  creation  of  grave  doubt  and  con- 
fusion about  the  legitimacy  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  we  cannot  afford  that  in  this 
country.  We  have  elections  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  dividing  the  country,  but  of 
unifying  us  to  march  forward  on  pro- 
grams under  the  Presidents  leadership, 
until  such  time  as  the  Presidents  ap- 
proach or  direction  i5  disapproved  by  the 
majority  of  people,  and  then  we  get  a 
new  Chief  ExecuUve. 

But  the  election  is  not  held  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  and  putting  confu- 
sion and  doubt  and  distrust  into  the 
minds  of  the  people :  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying  them  behind  their  newly 
chosen  leader,  and  that  purpose  would  be 
frustrated  if  we  were  to  have  popular 
elections  as  proposed  In  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Those  who  seek  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  claim  that 
the  Senate,  standing  alone.  wUJ  be  a  suf- 
flcient  safeguard  of  the  federal  system 
Is  It  not  true  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  agree  with  that  con- 
tention? If  the  Senate  can  be  defended, 
why  IS  the  electoral  college  described  as 
intolerable? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  dealt  with  that  sub- 
ject In  my  formally  prepared  and  de- 
Uvared  remaiks  at  an  earlier  hour  In  this 
session.  But  the  answer  Is,  there  can  be 
no  defense,  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  is  a  broad  and  frontal  attack  upon  the 
concept  of  federalism  and  the  separa- 


tion of  powers.  II  it  prevails,  there  will  be 
no  defense  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  the  one  man.  one  vote  princi- 
ple. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  nine  wise  men 
across  the  park  here  on  this  hilltop  in 
effect  amended  our  Constitution  by  Judi- 
cial decision.  They  deprived  the  sover- 
eign Sutes  of  the  right  to  determine  the 
composition  of  their  State  legislatures. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  sovereicn 
States  are  delegated  the  power  to  desig- 
nate the  types  of  legislatures  they  may 
want,  they  may  not  include  in  that  plan 
a  federal  and  federated  concept  as  to 
either  body  of  their  legislatures;  they 
must  be  organized  under  the  one  man, 
one  vote  rule. 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
law  of  the  land  today,  not  because  of  the 
lack  of  effort  by  Senators  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  others,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  wisdom.  Right  now  many 
of  us  are  attempting  to  see  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  correct  that 
situation,  which  would  permit  the  sov- 
ereign States  to  pass  on  the  proposition 
of  whether  they  should  retain  the  power 
to  have  one  body  of  their  legislature 
elected  on  a  basis  other  than  a  truly 
representaUve  basis,  on  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle. 

The  present  result  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  a  judicial  determination.  There 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  if  this 
one-man,  one-vote  principle  is  applied 
to  the  election  of  the  President,  the  pe- 
riod will  not  be  long  before  this  body, 
in  which  the  Senator  and  I  serve  so 
proudly  and  as  conscientiously  as  we  can. 
will  also  fall  victim  to  the  attack  upon 
the  concept  of  federalism.  Of  course,  with 
it  goes  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers — those  things  being  the  very 
backbone  supporting  the  nervous  system 
making  this  Republic  a  great  and  endur- 
ing Republic,  strong,  resilient,  vigorous, 
and  all  the  rest  of  its  desirable  char- 
acteilstics — and  we  shall  have  an  uncer- 
tain and  in  my  judgment  a  dismal  road 
to  travel. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  dealt  earlier 
with  this  specific  concern.  The  question 
was  raised  because  hi  my  opinion  it  is 
one  of  the  very  most  important  consider- 
ations before  the  Senate  I  believe  care- 
ful attention  should  be  given  by  Congress 
to  this  important  question.  It  was  with 
the  specific  intention  of  focusing  once 
again,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  done  so  well,  upon  the  faults,  the 
hiherent  weaknesses  In  the  position  of 
those  who  support  the  federal  system  as 
it  Is  reflected  m  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  yet  discard  the  present  election 
laws  which  reflect  the  federal  system  for 
laws  that  would  completely  vitiate  this 
concept. 

With  that  In  mind,  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  made  his  usual 
eloquent,  knowledgeable  contribution  to 
a  dear  understanding  of  the  course  we 
could  be  starting  down  were  we  to  adopt 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  There  would 
be  no  reason  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  for 
supporting  further  the  Senate  as  con- 
trasted with  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives In  the  selection  of  the  Members  of 
those  two  bodies. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming comes  by  those  convictions  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  study,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  contemplation.  I  am  sure, 
of  what  would  happen  to  his  native  State 
of  W>>aming,  a  State  that  has  a  1888 
population  of  a  Uttle  over  300,000.  It 
has  three  presidential  electors,  which  Is 
.46  percent  of  all  the  electors. 

Under  the  pending  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion, there  would  be  a  loss  of  .17  percent 
of  the  voting  strength  of  that  one  State. 
That  may  seem  to  be  a  relatively  small 
consideration:  and  in  and  of  itself  it  Is. 
But  when  it  is  attached  to  the  loss  of 
voting  power  in  neighboring  States — 
having  similar  interests,  similar  envi- 
ronmentsj  and  natural  resource  attri- 
butes, a  similar  way  of  thinking,  and 
a  similar  regional  and  geographical  out- 
look— when  that  is  all  put  together,  then, 
among  those  seven  States  having  a  total 
of  33  electoral  votes,  as  I  stated  in  my 
principal  remarks,  there  would  be  a  less 
of  29  7  percent  of  the  voting  power;  and 
If  that  example  were  to  be  extended  to 
the  four  Southwestern  States  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona.  Utah,  and  Nevada,  hav- 
ing 16  electoral  votes.  If  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  is  consummated,  they  will 
lose  37  percent  of  their  voting  power. 

Again  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  if 
the  10  most  populous  States  of  this  Union 
were  faced  with  a  choice  on  adopting 
and  ratifying  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  30-  or  37-percent  re- 
duction In  their  voting  power,  they 
would  never  for  one  instant  contemplate 
voting  for  such  a  measure.  Yet,  they 
would  like.  In  effect,  to  Impose  it  upon 
other  States.  That  is  the  thing  we  must 
guard  against 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
strange  that  the  proponents  of  the  Orif- 
fln-Tydings  amendment  look  to  the 
electoral  college  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  direct  elections.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  tell  me  why  these  sup- 
porters of  direct  elections  And  the  elec- 
toral college  useful  for  some  purposes  but 
not  for  others?  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
this  situation  is  bed.  It  is  bad  for  all 
situations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska does  believe  that  the  QrifBn-Tyd- 
ings  amendment  is.  from  one  point  of 
view,  a  desirable  modification  of  the  so- 
called  Bayh  plan.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  have  some 
advanUge  by  eliminating  the  runoff. 
This  would  discourage  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  splinter  parties  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  would  likely  produce. 

But  the  runoff  Is  not  the  only  cause 
of  party-splintering  under  a  direct-elec- 
tion scheme.  Nor  is  the  splinter  party 
problem  the  only  difficulty  with  direct 
election.  Direct  election.  In  and  of  itself, 
with  or  without  a  runoff.  Is  capable  of 
producing  quite  a  number  of  minor  par- 
ties. The  removal  of  the  States  from  the 
electoral  process,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  States  from  the  electoral 
process,  and  the  consequent  removal  of 
the  electoral-vote  majority  requirement, 
also  would  produce  minor  candidacies. 
Once  State  lines  are  alnilshed  for  cam- 
paign purposes,  there  is  little  reason  for 
a  would-be  minor  candidate  not  to  nm — 
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if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  diminish 
someone  else's  total.  It  might  be  possible 
under  Gritfin-Tydings.  however,  to  limit 
such  'spoiler"  candidacies — but  only  if 
absolutely  rigid  national  rules  were  es- 
tablished to  prevent  "spoilers"  from 
getting  on  the  ballot.  What  the  nature 
of  f  uch  rules  might  be  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
cassed.  Extant  SUte  laws  in  this  respect 
are  widely  divergent,  and  no  comprehen- 
sive study,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been 
undertaken  which  shows  how  great  the 
task  would  be  to  formulate  a  uniform 
and  constitutionally  acceptable  national 
standard. 

The  Grlflln-Tydlngs  proposal,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  about  it.  suffers 
from  a  fatal  defect.  It  has  no  internal 
logic  of  its  own.  It  is  essentially  a  reac- 
tive measure,  growing  out  of  the  aware- 
ness that  the  Bayh  plan  was  not  an 
unmixed  blessing.  It  seeks  to  mate,  on 
tlie  level  of  practice,  two  ideas  which 
are  mutually  Incompatible  In  principle. 
By  embracing  the  direct  vote  idea,  it 
necessarily  implies  tliat  the  electoral 
vote  concept  is  lUegitiniate.  But,  seeing 
thai  the  logical  extension  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  concept  would  lead  to 
chaos — in  a  runoff— it  seeks  to  qualify 
that  concept  by  the  very  Idea  to  which  it 
denied  legitimacy  In  the  first  place.  It 
spurns  what  it  embraces  and  embraces 
what  It  spurns. 

This  contribution  in  principle  must 
soon  or  late  lead  to  a  contradiction  in 
practice.  What  the  Oriffln-Tydings  pro- 
posal In  effect  does  is  to  give  mutuaUy 
contradictory  Instructions  to  party 
workers  and  to  candidates.  It  says  to 
tliem.  on  the  one  iiand.  that  a  40-percent 
popular  vote  requirement  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  thereby  encourages  candidates 
to  amass  votes  without  regard  to  State 
lines  and  SUte  organizations.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  also  says,  in  effect, 
that,  well,  you  had  better  not  take 
your  chances  with  the  popular  vote  only, 
since  you  might  fall  to  get  the  required 
40  percent.  Hedge  your  bets  by  seeking 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes;  that  Is, 
campaign  within  the  States  as  States 
and  work  with  existing  State  party  or- 
ganizations. The  confusion  this  might 
entail  can  be  readily  Imagined  by  putting 
yourself  in  the  place  of  a  potential  can- 
didate or  in  the  place  of  a  State  party 
official.  ,  . 

All  in  all.  the  amendment  is  a  mish- 
mash which  seeks  to  compromise  that 
which  Is  essentially  uncompromlsable, 
both  in  theory  and  In  practice. 

The  amendment  does  retain  the  basic 
requirement  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
that  a  presidential  candidate  must  re- 
ceive 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
order  to  be  elected.  However.  Instead  of 
having  a  popular  runoff  if  no  candidate 
gets  the  necessary  40  percent,  the  popu- 
lar vote  winner  will  be  elected  automati- 
cally if  he  wins  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tor vote. 

If  the  popular  vote  winner  does  not  re- 
ceive 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  or  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  then  the 
newly  elected  Congress,  sitting  In  a  spe- 
cial joint  session,  shall  elect  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  two  highest  popu- 
lar vote  recipients.  The  special  session 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  In  De- 
cember, In  the  manner  provided  by  Con- 


gress. The  election  shall  take  place  im- 
mediately after  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress in  joint  session  and  after  a  quorum 
consisting  of  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  has  been  obulned. 
Then,  by  record  vote,  the  candidate  re- 
cevlng  the  most  votes  will  be  elected 
President.  . 

The  special  session  shall  be  convened 
only  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  will  not  cut  short  any  pend- 
ing regular  session  or  executive  powers 
or  term  of  office  of  Members  of  Congress 
assembled  for  such  regular  session. 

An  additional  provision  is  included 
which  allows  Congress  to  set  a  presiden- 
tial election  earlier  but  not  later  than 
the  present  date  for  such  election.  In  ad- 
dition, the  results  of  the  popular  election 
must  be  decUred  by  the  third  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
Since  provision  is  made  that  a  runoff 
election  in  Congress  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  at  least  a 
week  will  elapse  between  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  results  and  the  second 
election.  In  the  event  Congress  deter- 
mines there  is  not  adequate  time  for  re- 
counts between  the  November  election 
date  as  presently  constituted  and  the 
deadline  for  declaring  the  resulU  an 
earlier  date  may  be  set  for  the  Initial 
election.  ,  .    ^  ^ 

But  this  whole  thing  is  still  subject  to 
the  vulnerability  and  confusion  of  re- 
counts and  challenges  to  the  popular 
vote.  It  is  vulnerable  to  the  establish- 
ment and  creation  of  a  vast  Federal  elec- 
Oon  machinery  that  wlU  have  to  func- 
tion in  some  130,000  or  140,000  election 
precincts,  and  that  number  is  going  to 
go  up  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Constitution,  as  it  presently  reads, 
does  not  say  that  the  President  holds 
office  untU  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  It  says  that  he  holds  oflce 
until  January  20,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
then  he  is  out  of  office.  If  somebody  is 
not  ready  to  step  into  tliat  office,  this 
NaUon  will  not  have  a  President.  That 
kind  of  situaUon  is  a  very  drastic  one, 
indeed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  spell  complete 
chaos,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  that  potential. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  delects  in  the 
present  system,  and  there  are.  They  can 
be  corrected  readily. 

This  can  be  said  for  the  electoral  sys- 
tem: Never  once  has  it  faUed  us.  Never 
once  has  there  been  a  crisis.  So  we  ha»e 
that  to  rely  upon.  But  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  direct  election  system. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  been  helpful  In  hie  quesUons 
and  the  opportunity  he  has  given  this 
Senator  for  explanaUon  of  some  of  the 
topics  he  has  raised. 

pj^ar  n — DimEcT  txECnoH  bookw»gl« 
Mr  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  referred  to  the  direct  election 
plan  as  a  boondoggle.  It  is  heralded  as 
the  cure-all  for  various  and  sundry 
frightful  diseases  which  are  allegedly 
latent  in  our  pollOcal  system,  when  In 
truth  there  could  be  nothing  more  tragic 
for  this  country  than  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  proposal. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
say  this.  The  direct  popular  vote  idea 
has  an  alluring  quality  to  it.  It  promises 
to  liave  each  citizen's  vote  counted  ex- 
actly as  much  as  the  one  cast  by  any 
other  citizen.  It  guarantees  to  elect  a 
President  every  time  who  is  the  people's 
choice.  And.  it  pledges  to  Involve  the 
voters  directly  in  the  selection  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  magnificent 
goals.  U  their  promise  was  fulfilled  by 
the  system  which  has  tieen  chosen  to  im- 
plement them.  I  would  feel  more  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  plan. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  scheme  now 
before  the  Senate  does  not  live  up  to  its 
own  standards.  And  it  is  based  upon  a 
woefully  inadequate  list  of  criteria. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  crucial  need 
to  elect  a  President  who  will  have  a  na- 
tional mandate,  a  broad  degree  of  public 
support  in  the  Nation  at  large.  Nor  does 
the  Importance  of  designing  a  mechanism 
that  is  workable  and  pracUcal  seem  to 
be  included  among  the  tests  applied  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  direct  vote  plan. 
Neither  does  the  absolutely  vital  purpose 
of  preserving  stability  and  discouraging 
divislveness  seem  to  have  entered  Into 
their  scheme  of  thir«s.  Finally,  the  direct 
election  advocates  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  account  of  the  desirability  of  re- 
taining some  real  vitality  to  our  federal 
system. 

Mr.  President,  no  change  in  the  dec- 
toral  process  can  be  acceptable,  or  safe 
for  oiu-  people,  unless  all  these  criteria 
are  considered  and  melded  together.  To 
devote  all  our  attention  to  the  quest  for 
a  theoretically  precise  equality  tietween 
each  man's  vote,  and  then  to  concoct  a 
scheme  which  dismally  falls  to  achieve 
even  this.  Is  to  dangerously  lose  sight  of 
reahty. 

Let  me  apply  these  tests  to  the  direct 
election  plan  and  demonstrate  what  I 
mean  First,  we  have  the  attractive  goal 
of  counting  each  citizen's  vote  equaUy. 
This  is  what  the  amendments  propo- 
nents assure  iis  it  will  do. 

But,  Mr.  President,  they  have  com- 
promised their  principle  right  from  the 
surt  The  direct  election  amendment 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  candi- 
date having  a  mere  plurality  so  long  as 
he  receives  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  ballots  cast. 

Now.  this  means  that  the  plan's  ad- 
vocates have  eliminated  from  their 
goals  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  majority 
President.  In  fact,  they  have  substituted 
for  this  end  the  probabUlty  that  the 
United  States  will  be  governed  by  a  mi- 
nority President  If  anyone  doubts  this 
eventualilv.  I  would  remind  him  that 
no  less  than  16  Presidents  have  been 
elected  to  dale  who  faUed  lo  enjoy  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote.  This  Ls  true 
of  three  of  our  last  five  Presidents,  and 
I  predict  it  wlU  become  the  general  rule 
if  the  pending  election  change  should  be 
adopted. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  its  re- 
lationship to  the  one  man— one  vote 
ideal  is  that,  in  the  typical  vote  held 
under  the  direct  election  system,  one 
mans  vote  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  the 
President  if  he  votes  for  the  same  can- 
didate as  40  percent  of  the  people,  but 
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his  vote  wlD  be  meaningless  if  he  Joins 
with  the  60  percent  of  the  electorate 
vho  opposes  that  candidate.  Thus,  one 
man's  vote  Is  Important  enough  to 
choose  the  vinner  If  he  Is  a  member  of 
a  bloc  which  can  put  together  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote  for  one  candidate.  But 
another  man  who  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  opting  for  a  dif- 
ferent candidate  will  see  his  vote  can- 
celed out  as  If  he  had  not  voted  at  all. 

Now.  if  this  is  one  man-one  vote,  then 
we  had  better  get  a  new  kind  of  diction- 
ary to  handle  this  discussion.  Words  such 
as  "equality  and  "democratically"  will 
have  lost  their  accepted  meanings.  A  40 
percent  minority  candidate  suddenly  Is 
transformed  into  the  "people's  choice." 
That  60  percent  of  the  public  may  have 
been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  poli- 
cies and  programs,  and  maybe  even  the 
personality  of  the  minority  candidate 
will  mean  nothing.  A  voter  who  is  among 
the  40  percent  bloc  will  command  an  in- 
flated vote  which  is  superior  to  the  ones 
cast  by  60  percent  of  his  fellow  citizens 
no  less  than  the  citizens  whose  votes  are 
now  inflated  by  the  unit  rule. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  fraudulent  to  claim 
that  this  40  percent  provision  wUl  guar- 
antee "a  popular  choice  every  time."  as 
Is  written  m  the  majority  report  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  How  in  the  world 
can  the  plan's  sponsors  contend  that  a 
person  with  40  percent  of  the  vote  is  the 
people's  choice?  Or  that  a  40  percent  win- 
ner Is  more  of  a  people's  choice  than  a 
person  who  wins  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes?  By  what  quality  of  clairvoy- 
ance can  it  be  decided  that  the  can- 
didate with  40  percent  is  actually  the  flrst 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people?  How 
does  anyone  know  who  the  majority  of 
voters  would  have  selected  in  a  runoff 
between  two  candidates,  one  having,  say. 
40  percent,  and  the  other  having  39  per- 
cent, of  the  popular  vote  in  the  flrst  Sec- 
tion? 

The  sponsors  of  the  direct  election 
plan  have  worked  up  some  pretty  glowing 
principles  which  they  claim  for  their 
scheme,  but  upon  close  examination  it  is 
evident  their  plan  fails  dismally  to  reach 
these  goals.  If  the  proponents  of  election 
reform  cannot  put  forth  a  workable  plan 
by  which  the  President  will  be  chosen 
by  an  actual  majority  of  the  people,  then 
I  believe  their  twin  promises  of  providing 
each  voter  with  an  equal  ballot  and  guar- 
anteeing the  selection  of  the  people's 
choice  each  time  are  flagrantly  mislead- 
ing and  false  on  their  face. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  ask.  would  It 
really  be  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent system  to  allow  a  highly  doctrinaire, 
sectional  bloc  of  voters  to  put  their  can- 
didate in  the  White  House  even  if  he  is 
rejected  by  all  other  .ettoups  across  the 
Nation?  Is  It  truly  a  change  tor  the  bet- 
ter to  embrace  a  method  for  choosing 
the  President  under  which  the  nine  most 
populated  States  could  control  the  elec- 
tion—regardless of  the  vote  in  all  other 
Sutes? 

Mr.  President.  If  we  are  to  make  a 
change,  let  us  strive  to  fashion  the  most 
perfect  system  man  can  devise.  The  di- 
rect election  plan  Is  so  shot  through  with 
open  inconsistencies,  confusing  complex- 
ities, and  dangerous  ramiflcatlons.  It 
clearly  Is  not  the  answer. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  men- 


tioned my  belief  that  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  is  divisive.  There  are  three 
grounds  for  this  conviction.  First,  it  Is 
devlsive  to  provide  for  the  choosing  of  a 
President  who  has  no  majority.  When  an 
undeniably  minority  choice  who  is  turned 
down  by  60  percent  of  the  voters  can  be- 
come President,  this  undermines  his  ac- 
ceptance with  the  people  as  a  whole. 

At  least,  under  the  electoral  system 
the  winner  must  receive  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  And  historically  these 
votes  have  been  distributed  on  a  wide 
geographical  basis. 

However— and  this  leads  to  the  second 
source  of  my  concern — the  proposed 
amendment  could  easily  lead  to  domina- 
tion of  the  election  re.sults  by  one  polar- 
ized area  of  the  coimtry.  What  is  more, 
the  scheme  contains  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  permitting  the  result  in  one  high- 
ly partisan  8Ute  to  swing  the  outcome  of 
an  otherwise  closely  balanced  contest. 

Mr.  President,  these  potential  distor- 
tions are  all  too  real  scenarios  of  what 
may  happen  should  the  direct  election 
method  be  put  into  effect.  For  example, 
we  were  not  far  from  just  this  situation 
!n  196B.  According  to  the  final  election 
results  printed  in  Congressional  Quarter- 
ly, nine  Eastern  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  gave  a  considerable 
edge  to  Hubert  Humphrey  The  total  plu- 
rality along  the  northeastern  coast  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  was  nearly  1,- 
600.000  votes  This  was  Mr.  Humphreys 
overall  plurality  in  the  entire  region 
after  deducting  the  plurality  received  by 
President  Nixon  in  the  four  Eastern 
States  which  he  carried. 

Also,  this  was  the  only  region  of  the 
Nation  to  favor  Mr.  Humphrey  for  Presi- 
dent. And  It  was  the  only  area  of  the 
United  States  to  give  such  an  enormous 
lead  to  either  candidate.  The  Humphrey 
margin  in  the  Eastern  States  was  almost 
three  times  as  large  as  President  Nixon's 
plurality  in  the  other  three  great  regions 
of  our  land. 

Congressional  Quarterly's  report  on 
the  election  shows  that  President  Ninon 
carried  the  South  by  approximately  890.- 
000  votes,  won  in  the  Midwest  by  about 
850.000  votes,  and  prevailed  In  the  West 
by  590.000  votes.  Thus,  three  of  four 
American  sections  went  for  President 
Nixon  in  the  election.  Only  one  area, 
encompasstag  14  jurisdictions,  fell  Into 
the  Humphrey  camp.  And  yet.  because 
his  majority  was  so  strong  In  this  one 
slice  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Humphrey  al- 
most garnered  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
votes  In  the  cotmtry  at  large. 

Thla  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  suggest  the 
likelihood  of  seeing  sectional  candidates 
winning  without  a  national  vote  of  con- 
fidence. If  Mr.  Humphrej's  vote  had  been 
increased  by  only  5  percent  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  he  would  have  come 
out  the  winner  in  the  popular  vote 
column  nationally.  This  would  have  oc- 
curred even  though  his  candidacy  was 
soundly  rejected  in  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  manner,  one  region  of  America 
could  control  an  election  in  which  every 
other  section  goes  by  more  than  a  half- 
million  votes  for  a  different  candidate. 
The  outcome  would  be  a  direct  election 
winner  lacking  any  true  mandate — a 
President  who  had  been  clearly  rejected 


by  the  great  mass  of  voters  and  States 
everywhere  but  in  a  narrow  segment  of 
the  country. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  one  SUte  alone 
swinging  the  national  result.  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  outcome  in  Massachusetts 
in  1968.  The  margin  given  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey was  over  700.000  votes.  This  ex- 
ceeded by  nearly  90  percent  the  plurality 
given  to  President  Nixon  or  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey in  any  other  State.  One  extreme 
result  of  this  kind  could  easily  distort 
the  whole  election  where  the  vote  was 
closely  balanced  throughout  the  remain- 
ing States. 

As  it  WEu.  the  Massachusetts  result 
was  nearly  enough  to  swing  the  popular 
vote  in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Humphrey's 
plurality  in  this  State  alone  was  higher 
than  the  margin  by  which  President 
Nixon  carried  each  of  the  three  other 
major  regions  of  the  Nation.  So  the 
likelihood  of  one  State  being  the  pivot 
of  a  national  election  in  which  the  loser 
can  win  a  small  majority  in  every  other 
region,  or  indeed  in  every  other  State  In 
the  country,  is  not  very  far  removed  from 
what  has  actually  happened. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  ground  on 
which  I  contend  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal will  undermine  national  stability 
is  the  encouragement  it  will  give  to  the 
creation  of  splinter  parties. 

ThL'!  is  a  very  real  problem.  At  least 
seven  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  this  year 
believe  that  the  chances  of  winding  up 
with  additional  third  parties  will  increase 
should  the  direct  popular  vote  method  be 
used  to  select  the  President.  Theodore  H. 
White  claimed: 

Direct  election  reBulca  In  less  compromlBe. 
It  opens  up  the  posalbuity  of  Ideological 
parties  or  racist  partlea. 

Alexander  Blckel.  in  talking  about 
doctrinaire  candidates  at  the  party  nomi- 
nating stage,  said  that: 

Under  a  system  of  popular  election,  every 
consideration  .  .  .  that  would  bring  forth 
Issue-orlented  candtdates  for  the  nomination 
at  any  time  would  with  equal  and  greater 
force  propel  them  mto  the  general  election. 

Representative  William  Clat,  of  Mis- 
souri, testified  from  personal  experience 
that  direct  election  would  cause  a  prolif- 
eration of  minor  parties.  He  expressed 
great  concern  that  "an  elimination  of 
the  electoral  system  in  favor  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  will  actually  promote  and  reward 
the  factionalism  and  sectional  move- 
ments which  now  divide  this  Nation  " 

Richard  Goodwin  also  warned  about 
the  upsetting  role  which  direct  election 
might  have  on  national  stability.  In  his 
w^ords: 

Groups  united  by  general  conviction  or 
common  Interest  could  well  see  advantage 
in  forming  a  new  party.  Even  if  they  only 
organized  In  a  few  States,  such  groups  could 
use  a  new  party  to  maximize  their  power. 
They  could  bargain  with  the  major  party  or 
party  candidates  for  endorsement.  They 
might  offer  to  withdraw  In  the  middle  of  a 
campaign  In  return  for  concessions. 

As  Mr.  Ooodwin  noted: 

Direct  election  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
time.  ...  All  around  us  we  see  an  Increas- 
ing tendency  to  political  fragmentation  and 
Ideological  dlTlalon.  Direct  election  might  al- 
moat  be  just  the  trigger  perhaps  accidental 
trigger,  to  transform  such  divisions  Into  poU- 
tlcal  conflict. 
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Mr.  Wade  Martin,  speaking  on  behalf 
o(  the  National  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  State,  also  mentioned  his  certainty 
that  the  direct  election  system  would 
■precipitate  many  new  parties. " 

Prof.  Ernest  Brown  also  stated  his 
fears  about  the  likelihood  that  the  popu- 
lar vote  method  would  cause  doctrinaire 
third  parties  to  multiply.  He  added: 

And  the  Idea  that  we  could  do  anything 
that  would  encourage  the  spirit  of  dogma- 
tism and  doctrinaire  groups  m  this  country 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  accommodation  Is 
just  lnconc«lvable  to  me. 

Prof.  Charles  Black  added  his  voice  to 
this  viewpoint  by  predicting  that  the  tils- 
appearance  or  weakening  of  the  two- 
party  system  is  "an  extremely  likely  con- 
sequence of  such  reform,"  which  he 
would  deplore. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  face  of  such  an 
abtmdance  of  testimony  by  scholarly  and 
experienced  political  observers.  I  believe 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  advocates  of 
direct  election  to  restudy  their  plan. 
They  should  rework  their  scheme  and 
not  bring  It  before  ua  until  it  can  honest- 
ly attain  the  goals  which  they  have  set 
for  it.  And  they  should  seek  to  remove  the 
probable  dangers  from  the  system  which 
so  many  competent  witnesses  have 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  discussed 
the  drastic  effect  which  direct  popular 
vote  would  have  on  the  precarious  struc- 
ture of  our  federal  system.  For  today  I 
will  merely  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Prof. 
Charles  Black  from  Yale  Law  School  who 
commented  In  some  detail  about  the  con- 
3  tribution  which  the  federal  system  has 
X  made  to  the  durability  of  our  form  of 
govertunent.  He  expressly  credits  the 
electoral  college  system  with  being  one 
of  'the  pohtical  safegtiards  of  federalism 
in  dealing  with  the  States  as  entitles." 
He  cautioned  that: 

An  election  which  pays  no  regard  to  State 
lines,  which  is  simply  totally  nationwide . . . 
would  tend  to  obliterate  this  attention,  tend 
to  diminish  this  attention  to  the  States,  one 
by  one  as  political  entitles. 

Mr.  President,  I  caimot  accept  this 
mortal  blow  to  a  vital  part  of  the  fed- 
eral system.  The  concept  of  Stotes  as 
separate,  important  entities  having  their 
own  special  sense  of  community  must  be 
preserved.  In  this  context,  I  view  the 
direct  election  scheme  as  a  device  for 
gnawing  away  the  lifeblood  of  federalism 
as  we  know  it.  To  my  mind,  it  constitutes 
a  giant  move  in  the  direction  of  form- 
ing one  all-mlghly  central  Goverimient 
which  will  oversee  a  nation  where  tio 
other  political  imits  exist.  It  is  a  fright- 
ful, depressing  thought  and  one  which  I 
shall  resist  with  the  last  measure  of  my 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  point  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  today  concerns  the  un- 
manageable complexities  Involved  in  ad- 
ministering the  direct  election  system. 

In  appearing  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Mr.  Wade  Martin, 
spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  State,  complained  that 
adoption  of  a  direct  vote  system  will  not 
only  create  chaos,  but,  In  his  words: 

We  wUl  gradually  go  from  a  condition  of 
ohaoa  to  one  of  disruption,  and  eventual 
destruction  of  our  entire  election  machinery. 


Now  this  is  a  very  disturbing  warning 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  fore- 
most election  experts  In  the  United 
States.  It  should  clearly  be  given  heavy 
weight  in  Judging  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Martin  was  not  the  only  witness  to 
hold  this  conviction.  Theodore  White 
also  told  the  committee  blimtly  that: 

The  method  suggested  In  this  amendment 
la  a  direct  Invitation  to  chace. 

Both  witnesses  were  referring  to  the 
Incredible  network  of  Federal  regula- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  established 
in  order  to  put  a  semblance  of  reason 
into  the  direct  election  process.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Govertunent  would 
have  to  decide  upon  uniform  rules  as  to 
how  a  person  can  qualify  to  be  listed 
as  a  candidate  on  the  ballot  in  each 
State.  A  determination  will  have  to  be 
made  whether  States  can.  or  should,  al- 
low aliens  to  vote  for  the  Presidency. 
Congress  must  also  judge  whether  or  not 
a  State  should  be  permitted  to  expand 
Its  voting  rolls  by  granting  the  franchise 
to  n  year  olds,  16  year  olds,  or  even 
yoimger  persons.  And  looming  over  the 
entire  scene  Is  the  specter  of  a  bitterly 
contested  vote  fight  at  the  end  of  each 
election. 

Is  a  vote  contest  to  be  resolved  by  a 
State  election  panel  or  a  Federal  one? 
Is  the  challenge  to  be  Initiated  before 
an  administrative  commission  or  board, 
or  by  petition  directly  to  a  court?  How 
many  days  should  a  candidate  be  given 
to  iincover  evidence  before  he  will  lose 
his  right  to  challenge  a  vote  or  demand 
a  recotmt?  Bow  many  stages  of  appeal 
should  be  allowed?  How  much  time 
should  be  granted  for  the  making  of  an 
appeal  after  a  decision  is  reached  at  any 
one  of  these  levels? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  down-to-earth 
questions  that  the  advocates  of  election 
reform  have  completely  failed  to  answer. 
The  proponents  simply  hope  lor  the  best 
They  do  not  know  how  these  matters 
will  be  handled  imder  the  hodgepodge 
of  differing  State  laws  that  now  exist: 
nor  do  they  put  forward  any  suggested 
uniform  rules  which  we  might  study  and 
consider.  No  wonder  several  prominent 
election  analysts  fear  the  prospects  of 
trying  to  nm  a  national  election  under 
the  popular-vote  system.  The  sponsors 
of  the  plan  do  not  even  know  how  such 
a  system  will  be  administeretL 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
view of  the  problems  which  permeate 
every  pore  and  crevice  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion method.  While  I  cannot  accept  this 
ill-considered  and  falsely  trumpeted  plan 
as  a  reasonable  solution  to  modernizing 
our  election  machineiy,  there  ore  some 
sensible  changes  that  should  be  consid- 
ered to  bring  our  voting  procedures  Into 
line  with  20th  centiuy  conditions.  I  shall 
venture  to  suggest  some  constructive 
steps  that  can  be  token  In  this  direction 
during  the  next  segment  of  my  three- 
part  discussion  of  this  subject. 


when  the  imflnished  business  which  is 
now  the  ijendlng  business  is  temporarily 
laid  aside  later  this  afternoon  and  the 
farm  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  the 
unfinished  busmess  remain  In  that  status 
until  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CuNSTONi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pras- 
Ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmoug  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
WHEN  TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYHD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres. 
ident,  I  ask   unanimous  consent  that. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  Senate: 

s.  1087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vemoa 
Louts  Holjerg:  and 

S.  2976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Beden  (Nguyen  Tan  Nga). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bUls  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  &8.  An  act  providing  for  the  adilltlon  of 
the  Preeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional MQQUjDenc  of  America  In  the  State 
of  Netiraaka,  and  for  other  purposas:  and 

8.  3479.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  19&4.  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
tha  Trust  Territory  of  the  PaclOc  Islands. 

The  message  further  atmounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2208  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake  Tahoe  in 
the  States  of  Nevada  and  California,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  thu 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  cf 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  11060)  for  the 
relief  of  Victor  L.  Ashley. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
181271  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water,  pollution  control,  and 
power  development.  Including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  F'ederal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclaniation.  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evnrs  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  BoLANO,  Mr.  Whittek,  Mr.  Ak- 
BKEWS  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Mahoh,  Mr. 
Rhodis,  Mr.  Davis  ot  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
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RoBisoH.  and  Mr.  Bow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Bouse  had  passed  the  (oUowlng  bills 
and  Joint  resolution.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  ot  the  Senate: 

HJl.  140.  An  Mt  to  authorise  tb<  estab- 
Usbment  of  the  AndersonvUle  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  state  ot  Georgia,  and  tor 
otliv  purpoaas: 

H  R.  1190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  32.  1960.  proTldlng  for  the  establish- 
mant  of  the  WlHon'i  Creek  BatUeOeld  Na- 
tional Park: 

HJl  1S5«S.  An  act  to  esubllah  a  program 
of  raaearch  and  promotion  for  U.S.  wheat; 

HJt.  13634.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
aeplamber  31.  IM9  (73  Stat.  690),  to  author- 
tie  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ranee 
the  twundarles  of  Minute  Man  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

HJl.  15549  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  State*  Code,  to  Jurtlier  the  eflectlve- 
oesa  of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In 
foreign  commarce  by  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  VS.  merchant  seamen  through  co- 
operation with  the  Cnlted  Seamen's  Semlce, 
and  for  other  purpoees: 

B.R  ise34.  An  act  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owtMd  lantS  to  the  Cherokee  Tnbe  of 
Oklahoma; 

HJl.  17455.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Servlcee  Ac',  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  Janitorial  services,  trash  removal. 
and  similar  services  In  federally  owned  and 
leased  propartles  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
a  vears.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  18298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  include  Black 
Butte  project; 

HJl.  lasoe.  An  act  to  authorise  United 
States  participation  In  increasea  In  the  re- 
aotircea  of  certain  mtematlonal  financial  in- 
stitutions, to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of 
the  Exchange  BtabUization  Fund  by  the  Gen- 
eral Acooimtlng  OOce.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJi.  18410.  An  act  to  establish  the  Fort 
Point  National  Historic  Sit*  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Bee.  IMT.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
secuon  19(e)  of  the  Securltlee  Exchange  Act 
of  1934 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
di(»ted: 

BJl.  140.  Aa  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  the  AndersonvUle  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Oeorgla.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.B-  liao.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  23,  1980.  providing  for  the  eatablUh- 
ment  of  the  Wilaotj-e  Creek  Banlefleld  Na- 
tional Park: 

HJR.  1S934.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  91.  1959  (73  Stat.  590).  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Minute  Man  Nauonal  His- 
torical I^ark.  and  for  other  purpoaas; 

BJl.  15834  An  act  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  c;herokee  Tnbe  of 
Oklahoma; 

HJl.  18398.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  to  Include  Black 
Butte  project;  and 

H.B  18410.  An  act  to  establleb  the  Fort 
Point  NaUonal  Hlstorli:  Site  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Callf„  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  th« 
O^mmlctee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Allaira. 

HJl.  13543.  An  act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  reaearch  and  promotion  for  VS. 
srbeat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fcffeatry. 


HJl.  15549.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Coda,  to  further  the  eHecUveueas  of 
shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  in  foreign 
commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  United 
States  merchant  seamen  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Uiuted  Seamen's  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

BB.  17455.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Servlcea  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  autboriaa  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  (General  Services  to  enter  into 
contracu  for  Janitorial  services,  trash  re- 
moval, and  atmliar  services  in  fsderaUy  owned 
and  leased  properties  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  18308,  An  act  to  authorize  VS.  par- 
ticipation in  increaaes  in  the  resources  of 
certain  mtemational  financial  Institutions, 
to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  for  other  purposea; 
to   the   Committee  on   Foreign   Relatlotis. 


mvEsnoA'noN   op   oeo   grant 

FOR  BENEFIT  OF  TWO  CHICAGO 
STREET  GANGS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
1968  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  conducted  hear- 
ings relating  to  charges  that  $927,341, 
granted  by  the  Office  oJ  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  the  benefit  of  two  Chicago 
street  gangs,  largely  had  been  wasted  by 
being  flagrantly  misused  and  misap- 
propriated. The  grant  had  been  made  In 
1967  to  the  Woodlawn  Organization  on 
Chicago's  South  Side  suppose<Uy  to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  basic  education  and 
Job  training  for  members  of  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers  and  the  Devil's  Disciples. 
Evidence  the  subcommittee  heard 
about  the  grant  established  clearly  that: 
First.  Forgery  and  fraud  In  the  ad- 
ministration  of  these  fimds  were  wide- 
spread. A  document  expert  from  the  D.S. 
Treasury  testified  that  89  percent  of  the 
documents  he  examined— checks,  time 
sheets,  and  weekly  reports — were  forged 
or  fraudulent.  All  Indications  were  that 
most  ot  the  money  had  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  gang  leaders  I  will  com- 
ment further  about  this  at  a  later  point 
in  these  remarks. 

Second.  Administration  by  the  Wood- 
lawn  Organization  of  the  four  training 
centers  financed  by  the  grant  was  woe- 
fully Inadetiuate  or  nonexistent.  The 
gang  leaders  conducted  the  program 
themselves  and  diverted  most  of  the 
money  to  their  own  personal  use. 

Third.  The  teachers  and  supervisors, 
at  »5,0(H)  to  n,000  per  year,  were  gang 
leaders  with  grade  school  educations  or 
less.  Dropouts  were  hired  to  teach  drop- 
outs. 

Fourth.  Almost  all  employees  at  the 
centers  had  extensive  criminal  records. 
A  large  number  were  arrested  and  jailed 
during  their  employment. 

Fifth.  Because  the  two  gangs  had  been 
waging  a  deadly  street  war,  the  grant 
was  considered  to  have  the  purpose  of 
buying  peace  on  the  streets  and.  In  fact, 
OEO  Insisted  that  the  gangs  approve  a 
peace  agreement  before  the  grant  was 
funded. 

Sixth.  Expert  testimony  established 
that  the  tratolng  program  was  largely 
worthless,  that  the  money  had  been 
wasted,  and  that  the  grant  served  prln- 


clpaily  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
gang  structures  and  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  gangs. 

Fortunately  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  disclosures  in  those  hearings 
of  mismanagement,  fraud,  and  forgery 
prevented  the  renewal  of  the  grant  and 
the  making  of  other  such  grants  to  street 
gangs  by  Federal  agencies.  Bertrand 
Harding,  Acting  OEO  Administrator  at 
the  time,  testified  that  the  experimental 
program  had  been  a  failure  and  would 
not  be  repeated.  Testimony  had  clearly 
shown,  however,  that  renewal  of  the 
Woodlawn  grant  application  for  another 
Sl.OOO.OOO  was  stUi  being  considered  by 
the  OEO  when  our  Investigation  began  In 
1968. 

Our  work  in  tlie  Woodlawn  investiga- 
tion was.  in  my  view,  a  significant  ac- 
complishment in  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees  principal  areas  of  Jurisdiction — the 
investigation  of  waste,  inemciency,  and 
mismanagement  in  Government  opera- 
tions. 

Our  hearings,  however,  were  not  re- 
stricted to  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  OEO  grant.  We  also  examined 
allegations  that  the  top  Chicago  street 
gangs  were  d<^eply  Involved  in  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  unrest  on  Chicago's  South 
Side.  In  the  course  of  Investigating  these 
matters,  the  Subcommittee  discovered 
that  the  larger  and  more  powerful  of  the 
two  gangs,  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  had 
Its  headquarters  in  the  First  Prestjy- 
terlan  Church  of  Chicago.  In  1966,  Pas- 
tor John  R.  Fry  had  InviUd  the  Rangers 
to  use  the  church's  facilities,  and  la'^r 
the  church  collected  rent  from  the  OEO 
when  part  of  the  building  was  used  as 
a  training  center  by  the  gang. 

The  principal  witness  about  the  Ran- 
gers' actlrtties,  their  use  of  the  church 
and  their  association  with  Reverend  Pry 
was  George  Rose,  former  "war  lord"  of 
the  Rangers  and  tiiird-ranklng  member 
of  the  "Main  21,"  as  the  gang's  leaders 
called  thetnselves. 

Rose  testified  that  there  were  5,000  to 
6,000  Blackstone  Rangers  in  the  Wood- 
lawn area,  among  a  population  ot  about 
125,000,  and  that  almost  aU  teenage 
boys  joined  the  gang,  sometimes  by  choice 
and  sometimes  by  coercion.  The  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  from  a  num- 
ber of  law  enforcement  officials  that 
boys  who  refu.sed  to  join  were  beaten, 
and  some  were  shot  and  killed  George 
Rose's  sworn  testimony  described  a  num- 
ber of  matters  relating  to  Blackstone 
Ranger  activities,  many  ot  them  involv- 
ing Reverend  Pry  and  fiis  assistant  In 
Ranger  affairs,  a  social  worker  named 
Charles  LaPaglla.  In  summary,  Rose's 
testlmofiy  was: 

First.  The  Rangers  extorted  money 
from  merchants  In  their  territory.  Mr. 
Fry,  according  to  Rose,  was  not  only 
aware  of  the  extortion,  but  suggested  It 
to  members  ot  the  Main  21. 

Second  The  Rangers  dealt  In  mari- 
huana and  they  regularly  smoked  It  In 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Rose  said 
that  Reverend  Pry  was  well  aware  of  the 
practice. 

Third.  Rose  testified  that  the  Rangers 
regularly  stored  guns,  grenades,  and 
other  weapons  In  the  church  and  that 
Mr.  Fry  knew  that  they  did  and  on  oc- 
casion saw  the  weapons. 
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Fourth.  Rose  said  that  he  and  other 
Ranger  leaders,  on  an  outing  to  Circle 
Pines,  Mich.,  purchased  shotguns  and 
rifles  while  In  the  company  of  Charles 
LaPagUa,  and  that  the  weapons  were 
transported  to  Ciiicago  in  LaPaglla'a 
automobile  Rose  also  testified  that  mari- 
huana was  transported  In  LaPaglia's 
automobile. 

Fifth.  Boee  stated  that  Fry  had  ad- 
vance knowledge  ot  police  visits  to  the 
church  and  had  tipped  off  the  Ranger 
leadership  to  hide  guns  and  marihuana 
before  the  police  arrived. 

Sixth  Rose  testified  that  Fry  sug- 
gested the  Rangers  should  go  to  Chica- 
go's business  area  In  the  Loop  if  they 
wanted  to  start  a  riot  and  thus  avoid 
damage  and  violence  in  their  otvn  neigh- 
□orhood. 

Seventh.  George  Rose  said  that  Mr. 
Fry  had  advocated  the  storing  of  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  on  roofs  in  Ranger  terri- 
tory so  that.  In  event  of  trouble  with  the 
police,  these  Incendiary  weapons  could 
be  used  against  police  and  their  vehicles. 
Eighth.  Rose  testified  that  an  order 
was  relayed  to  him  from  Ranger  presi- 
dent Eugene  "Bull"  Halrston,  then  in 
Cook  Coimty  jail,  to  kill  a  man  named 
Straughter.  Roee  said  that  the  order  was 
fiassed  to  him  by  Reverend  Pry  in  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  gang  member 
Edward  Bey,  Mr.  LaPagUa,  and  social 
worker  Ann  Schwalbach. 

There  were  other  charges  made  by 
George  Rose  relating  to  the  pastor,  the 
activities  in  the  church,  and  the  OEO 
program.  When  Reverend  Fry  appeared 
as  a  witness,  he  denied  each  of  the 
charges  made  by  Rose  and  by  other  wit- 
nesses. Subsequently,  while  Mr.  Fry  was 
still  testifying,  the  subcommittee  recalled 
George  Rose  and  a  direct  confrontation 
between  the  two  wltnessts  ensued.  Mr. 
Rose  then  repeated  all  his  charges  and 
Mr.  Prey  denied  each  clmrge  specifically. 
Each  witness  said  that  the  other  was 
lying.  The  record  sliows  clearly  that  per- 
jury was  committed,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  hearings  the  subcommittee  sent 
copies  of  the  transcript  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  no  action  on  the 
matter  of  perjury  has  been  taken, 

Charles  LaPaglla  testified  and  denied 
all  allegations  against  him.  notwith- 
standing the  introduction  by  the  sub- 
committee of  documentary  evidence  in 
the  form  of  affldavits  lo  show  that  George 
Roee's  story  of  the  gun  buying  trip  to 
Circle  Pines,  Mich.,  was  true. 

There  were  a  number  of  witnesses 
whose  testimony  supported  Rose's  ac- 
count of  Ranger  actirities  in  the  church. 
They  Included  Chicago  police  officers, 
representatives  of  the  State's  attorney's 
office,  and  officials  of  Cook  Coimty  jail. 
Mrs.  Annabelle  Martin,  a  mother  of  gang 
members,  testified  that  she  saw  guns 
and  marlliuana  in  the  church,  that  she 
knew  that  sex  parties  took  place  there, 
and  that  youngsters  consumed  liquor 
and  drugs  in  the  church.  She  also  said 
that  she  had  purchased  ammunition  for 
the  Rangers  and  that  Reverend  Fry  had 
seen  it.  Documentary  evidence  showed 
that  she  did  buy  a  substantial  quantity 
of  ammunition  at  the  time  and  place 
she  specified. 

Nick  Dorenzo.  former  vice  president  of 
the   other  gang  Involved  in  the  OEO 


grant,  the  Devil's  Disciples,  testified  that 
he  had  l>een  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  to  discuss  peace  between  the 
gangs  and  had  seen  marihuana  smoked 
and  liquor  consumed.  He  corroborated  a 
number  of  points  made  by  George  Rose. 
The  siAcommittee  also  called  by  »ub- 
pena  for  the  testimony  of  Jeff  Port,  then 
vice  president  ot  the  Blackstone  Rangers 
and  a  former  center  chief  in  the  OEO 
program.  Jeff  Fort  refused  to  testify, 
was  cited  for  contempt  of  Congre&s,  was 
indicted  and  convicted.  He  is  currently 
Appealing  that  conviction.  Port  is  now 
the  president  of  the  powerful  and  lawless 
confederation  of  street  gangs  which  haa 
emerged  from  the  original  Blackstone 
Ranger  structure  and  which  calls  lt«elf 
the  Black  P  Stone  Nation.  According  to 
press  reports,  the  gang's  rallymg  cry 
these  days  Is  "Stones  run  it."  This  slo- 
gan apparently  mdlcaies  that  gang  mem- 
bers believe  they  are  the  nilers  ot  the 
streets  on  Ctiicago's  South  Side. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  activities  of 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  their  legal 
counsellor,  as  Mr.  Fry  termed  himself, 
were  an  unpleasant  and  arduous  task. 
During  the  hearings  and  subeequently, 
we  were  criticized  in  a  few  liberal  publi- 
cations Crit'clsm  by  some  extremely 
liberal  columnists  and  editorial  writers 
Is  a  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  carrying  out  these  unpleasant 
but  very  important  duOes.  Such  crit- 
ical response  is  to  be  expected  from 
certain  elements  of  our  society  who  reg- 
ularly seek  to  excuse  or  condone  criminal 
behavior  or  to  blame  It  entirely  on  socio- 
economic cauiies.  But  it  is  surely  Inexcus- 
able and  indefensible  when  the  lawless 
activities  exposed  have  been  conceived, 
planned,  and  put  into  operation  from 
the  supposedly  hallowed  premises  ot  a 
church. 

Mr.  Pry  has  received  official  support 
from  the  governing  body  of  his  church. 
The  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  comprised  of 
officials  of  some  140  Presbyterian 
churches  In  the  Chicago  area,  established 
a  special  investigating  committee  after 
our  hearings  had  been  concluded.  The 
committee.  Including  both  laymen  and 
clergymen,  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Pry  and  his 
assistants  which  had  been  made  during 
the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

The  church  committee  compiled  an 
extensive  record,  consisting  of  statements 
by  persons  who  were  generally  friendly 
or  well  disposed  toward  Mr.  Fry.  The 
church  group  heard  no  statements  from 
George  Rose  or  Mrs.  Martin,  or  from  the 
many  police  officers  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  had  direct  knowl- 
edge ot  criminal  acti\1tles  carried  on  by 
the  Blackstone  Rangers.  The  so-called 
investigating  committee  thereupon 
cleared  Mr.  Fry  of  all  charges  against 
him  and  suggested,  as  had  the  subcom- 
mittee at  the  clo!ie  of  its  hearings,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  seek  to  de- 
termine whether  perjury  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  sulKommlttec's  hearings. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  accepted 
the  report  of  Its  investigating  committee 
and.  in  a  whitewashing  statement  issued 
on  September  16, 1969,  cleared  Reverend 
Fry  of  all  charges, 
Mr.  President,  on  September  29.  1969, 


a  newspaper  of  large  circulation  in  my 
State  published  an  editorial  entitled 
■Senator  McClelland  and  His  Investiga- 
tions," stating  that  Mr.  Pry  had  been 
"cleared "  of  the  'tliscredited  charges" 
against  him,  and  indicating  that  the  edi- 
tors agreed  fully  with  the  views  of  the 
Chicago  Presbytery  that  perjury  charges 
.should  be  pressed  against  the  witnesses 
who  muade  the  accusations  about  Mr.  Fry 
and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Be- 
cause this  editorial  was  clearly  intended 
to  ridicule  and  be  smearingly  critical  of 
me  piersonally,  I  want  It  preserved  in  a 
proper  setting  in  this  Ricord  in  an  appro- 
priate frame  of  reference.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  September  29,  1969, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricou  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  At  the  time  the  editorial 
was  printed,  I  made  no  comment  about 
it,  for  I  was  more  than  confident  that 
there  would  be  future  developments 
which  would  clearly  refute  its  false  Im- 
plications and  imputations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono, 
as  follows: 

SZHSTOa   JdCCT^CLLAM   AKO   HtS    ItlVSailUATlOWS 

Is  there  any  stouter  defender  against  the 
distant  or  non-existent  threat  than  John 
UtUe  McClellaa,  the  senior  senator  from 
Arkansas? 

The  Chicago  Presbytery,  after  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation, now  has  cleared  Bev.  John  R.  Fry. 
B  South  Side  Chicago  minister  accused  be- 
fore the  McClellan  Committee  last  year  of 
condoning  sex  and  pot  parties  among  the 
street  gangs  and  even  of  having  delivered  a 
-hit"  order  to  one  of  the  Blackstone  Bangers. 
The  Chicago  gangs  exist,  all  right,  and  If 
anything  axe  more  acUve  than  before  they 
were  "exposed"  by  John  L.  McClellan,  but 
what  concerns  us  here  are  the  discredited 
chargee  against  Mr.  Pry,  whose  name  re- 
mained blackened  in  the  pubUc  conadoua- 
nesE  for  montlia  and  had  to  be  fully  inves- 
tigated and  cleared  finally  try  tils  own 
Church,  which  now  has  pressed  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan to  press  the  Justice  Department  to 
press  charges  of  perjury  against  some  of  the 
witnesses  m  the  1968  Committee  hearing. 

Senator  McClellan.  this  time  responding 
rather  more  quickly  than  he  usually  does  to 
real  or  ImpUed  criticism,  said  that  tie  already 
had  referred  the  perjury  question  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  added  that  "it's  sort 
of  out  of  our  hands  now." 

There  seems  some  doubt  from  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  Senator's  letters  to  the 
Justice  Department  quoted  by  United  Press 
Xntemational  as  to  whether  he  felt  that  per- 
jnry  had  occurred  on  tjoth  sides  in  the  con- 
tradictory tesUmony  heard  by  tils  Commit- 
tee or  only  one  side,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
from  the  Chicago  Presbytery's  statement  as  to 
which  side  the  eiders  of  the  Chtirch  felt  the 
perjury  lay — on  the  side  of  those  who  made 
the  unsupported  allegations  against  Mr.  Fry- 
So  the  question  then  is,  why  did  Senator 
MoCleUan  allow  this  type  of  witness  to  come 
forward  in  this  way.  tor  if  there  is  anything 
John  L.  McClellan  does  well  m  an  InvesUga- 
uon  ot  this  sort  it  is  to  control  tlje  flow  of 
witnesses  and  the  flow  of  teatimony  from  a 
particular  witness?  Now,  though,  It  all  ""out 
of  his  hands." 

Scarcely  had  the  smaller  headlines  at- 
tracted by  Mr.  Fry's  vindication  frtim  the 
charges  that  were  made  in  large  headllnea 
been  forgotten  or  overlooked  than  Senator 
McClellan  was  off  and  running  in  another 
direction,  demanding  to  know  whether  the 
movie  Industry  was  plannlikg  »  aell  any 
of  today's  present  crop  of  dirty  movies  to 
TV. 
It   has   been    our    impreastaa   that   Mob 
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mildly  tlUUlUng  niclu  as  h«vt  alresdy  been 
t-id  to  TV  have  been  pretty  weU  censored 
by  tbe  networti  beiore  they  hit  the  old 
home  screen,  so  Senstor  McClellan  probably 
b«A  nothing  to  worry  about.  If  he  la  con- 
cerned only  about  the  senalbllltiea  ol  the 
home  rolks  back  In  Arkansas  Instead  ol  thoee 
ot  the  whole  country,  we  are  pretty  sure  he 
has  nothing  to  worry  about,  lor  In  the  event 
that  the  network  did  let  something  allp 
through,  the  studio  censors  locally  could  be 
counted  upon  to  do  their  work  for  them.  The 
networks  or  studios  might  allow  the  viewing 
audience  to  IJiink  that  It  was  gomg  to  see 
the  uncut  version,  but  that  would  only  be 
cheating  a  little  on  the  advertising,  some- 
thln^j  that  could  not  be  expected  to  concern 
a  man  with  the  heavy  manllold  labors  at  a 
John  L.  McClenan. 

In  making  his  case  on  the  dirty  TV  movlea 
that  arent  and.  so  tar  as  anyone  knows, 
never  wUl  be.  Senator  McClellan  said  he 
agreed  with  oiu  ol  the  candidates  In  the 
New  Tork  mayoralty  race  who,  goaded  into 
the  preealsg  antl-porno  fight  by  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  recently  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
what  be  Is  pleased  to  call  "moral  pollution" 
Is  a  greater  threat  to  the  country  than  are 
air  pollution  and  water  pollution. 

U  the  candidate  really  believes  this,  that 
"moral  pollution"  as  It  would  be  defined  by 
Dr  Billy  Graham  Is  a  greater  threat  to  New 
Tork— leave  the  oountry-at-Urge  out  ot  It 
for  the  moment — and  ir  he  should  by  some 
mischance  be  elected,  then  all  we  can  say 
u  that  poor  little  old  New  Tork  alnt  seen 
nothing  yet  In  the  way  ot  air  and  water 
pollution 

The  same,  of  course,  goes  lor  the  country  as 
a  whole  If  such  a  public  attitude  should  pre- 
vail nationally, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
ol  those  developments  which  I  anOci- 
pftted  have  now  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  much  time  would  be 
consumed  in  detailing  all  the  crimes. 
violence,  atrocities  and  t-icious  lawless- 
ness of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  dtirtng 
the  year  since  Reverend  Pry's  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  "cleared"  him  ol  the 
charge  that  his  church  had  been  used  to 
harbor  and  accommodate  a  street  gang 
of  criminals.  Therefore.  I  shall  only 
briefly  summarize  a  few  events  of  the 
past  several  weeks. 

I  call  attention  to  statistics  recently 
issued  by  Cook  County  State's  Attorney 
Edward  V.  Hanrahan.  On  September  3. 
1970.  Mr.  Hanrahan  announced  that  in 
1969  there  were  693  gang-related  shoot- 
ings of  persons  under  21  in  Chicago. 
There  were  68  persons  lulled.  In  the  first 
7'2  months  of  1970.  there  were  384  gang- 
related  shootings  and  44  deaths  of  per- 
sons under  21.  Although  many  of  these 
shootings  remain  unsolved,  Black-stone 
Rangers  were  Involved  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  the  police  were  able  to 
Investigate  successfully,  and  many  Rang- 
ers were  arrested  on  numerous  felony 
charges  in  connection  with  the  crimes. 
Certainly  we  would  expect  therefore  that 
large  numbers  of  Blackstone  Rangers 
would  now  be  serving  long  prison  sen- 
tences for  their  crimes.  Unfortunately 
for  the  .•safety  and  well-being  of  peace- 
ful citizens  of  Chicago,  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  Black  P  Stone  Nation  has 
had.  and  continues  to  have,  large  sums 
of  money  for  ball  bonds  and  legal  fees — 
so  much  money,  in  fact,  that  one  Chicago 
official  in  our  hearings  stated  that  the 
Cook  County  Jail  seemed  to  have  a 
revolving  door  for  Blackstone  RangerB. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from? 
The  grandson  of  a  noted  Industrialist 


admits  that  he  furnishes  large  sums  to 
the  gang's  legal  defease  fund.  Charles  F. 
Kettering  n.  whose  grandfather  was 
prominent  in  the  growth  of  the  CSeneral 
Motors  Corp..  stated  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview on  August  22.  1970.  that  he  per- 
sonally has  supplied  about  $11,000  a 
month  to  the  gong.  Another  news  article 
in  the  Chicago  Trtbime  the  following 
day,  Augtist  23,  1970.  indicated  that  Mr. 
Kettering  has  contributed  more  than 
{260.000  to  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation 
gang.  In  the  subcommittee's  hearings,  we 
heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Fry  that  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  had  received 
$50,000  in  a  grant  from  the  Charles  F. 
Kettering  Foundation  on  behalf  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers. 

Mr.  Kettering's  lawyers  in  Chicago 
stated  to  the  press  that  Mr.  Kettering's 
money  had  financed  the  legal  defense  of 
271  gang  members  of  whom  58  percent 
received  acquittals  or  dismissals.  The 
lawyers  stated  that,  to  their  knowledge, 
the  gang  defense  fund  of  $11,000  per 
month  will  l>e  closed  out  in  December 
of  this  year,  but  Mr.  Kettermg  told  the 
press  that  he  is  not  withdrawing  his  sup- 
port of  the  Blackstone  Rangers. 

The  fund  was  set  up  in  such  a  way.  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  that  the  Main  21 
had  almost  complete  control  over  it.  with 
the  Main  21  determining  which  cases  the 
lawyers  should  handle. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  two  comments 
by  Mr.  Kettering  a  hich  I  quote  directly 
from  the  news  stories  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kettering  said : 

The  fund  was  established  to  provide  the 
appropriate  legal  counsel  for  the  Stones  and 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  harassment  of  the 
gangs  by  police  and  others. 

Mr.  Kettertag  also  said: 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Stones,  and 
particularly  Halrston.  have  the  potential  for 
great  social  Impact.  I  have  felt  that  If  we 
can  keep  them  out  of  lall,  they  will  be  better 
able  to  develop  alternatives. 

Those  remarks  furnish  an  insight  in- 
deed into  the  motivations  and  philosophy 
of  those  who  condone,  excuse  and  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  violence  and  crime 
which  dominate  a  great  section  of  one 
of  our  largest  cities.  The  "great  social 
impact"  of  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation  is 
completely  opposite  in  effect  from  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kettering.  Who  is 
Halrston,  for  example,  whom  Mr,  Ket- 
tering describes  as  his  close  friend? 

Eugene  Halrston  is  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  who. 
according  to  testimony  in  our  hearings 
and  in  his  trial,  ordered  four  teen-age 
Rangers  to  kill  a  narcotics  dealer.  The 
boys  killed  the  wrong  man,  but  Halrston 
was  arrested,  indicted,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  5  to  15  years  for  solicita- 
tion to  commit  murder.  He  U  appealing 
his  conviction.  Mr.  Kettering  financed 
the  trial  and  is  financing  the  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  return  to  one  of 
the  most  important  charges  made  dur- 
mg  our  hearings  on  the  Woodlawn  Or- 
ganization grant  from  the  OEO.  As  I 
said  previously,  a  Treasury  representa- 
tive found  that  89  percent  of  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  training  centers 
were  fraudulent  or  forged.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  our  hearings,  we  sent  our 
transcript  and  documentary  evidence  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  re- 


quest that  the  Department  seek  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Government  has 
been  defrauded.  On  September  10,  1970, 
the  Chicago  Tribtme  reported  that  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  is  now  undertaking 
an  inquiry  mto  the  charges  first  made  in 
our  hearings.  A  special  prosecutor  is  In 
Chicago  to  direct  the  inquiry.  Among  the 
witnesses  who  will  be  heard,  according 
to  the  press,  are  Jeff  Fort  and  Edward 
Bey.  top  leaders  of  the  Rangers,  and  Rev. 
John  R.  Pry  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  news  article  indicates  that 
the  Federal  prosecutors  will  charge  that 
more  than  1,200  payroll  checks  in  the 
OEO  program  were  forged  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  gang  leaders.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

[rrom  the  Chicago  Tribtme,  Sept.  10,  19701 

Just  To  Psobe  How  Stonbs  Bptnt  GaANT — 

Jot  Poar,  Brr.  Par  ok  WrrNifis  Li»r 

(By  William  Jones) 
A  federal  grand  Jury  will  begm  hearing 
testimony  Wednesday  into  charges  that 
members  of  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation  street 
gang  defrauded  the  government  m  connec- 
tion with  a  controversial  1A67  antlpoverty 
grant. 

A  special  prosecutor  from  the  office  of  Atty. 
Oen.  John  Mitchell  la  in  Chicago  to 
direct  the  grand  Jury  Inquiry,  which  has  a 
wltneas  list  of  more  than  70  persons.  It  was 
learned. 

wu.!.  CAIX  axVEaEND  rSY 
Among  those  scheduled  to  be  called  are 
JeS  Port  and  Edward  Bey.  both  top  leaders 
of  the  street  gang,  and  the  Rev.  John  Pry. 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  9400 
S.  Klmbark  Ave.  Pry  Is  a  long-time  adviser 
and  staunch  supporter  of  the  street  gang. 

The  9937,000  grant  to  The  Woodlawn  Or- 
ganization three  years  ago  stirred  a  nation- 
wide controversy  when  witnesses  testified 
before  a  Sen:ite  subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions that  the  funds  may  have  been  siphoned 
off  by  gang  leaders  to  purchase  guns  and 
narcotics. 

The  funds  provided  thru  a  direct  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  la 
Washington,  were  drmarked  to  train  an  esti- 
mated 800  poor  and  unemployed  young  per- 
sons. Included  m  the  program  was  a  $45 
weekly  stipend  for  all  trainees. 

AiXEGk  CHZCK  roxccaT 
Key  administrative  Jobs  were  quickly  filled 
by  gang  leaders,  however,  who  collected  an- 
nual salaries  ot  up  to  (6,500  to  "administer" 
the  program.  Sources  close  to  the  grand  Jury 
probe  snld  federal  prosecutors  will  allege  that 
during  this  time  more  than  1,200  payroll 
checks  were  forged  to  obtain  funds  that 
wound  up  in  the  hands  of  gang  leaders. 

Both  Bey  and  Port  ore  being  sought  by  au- 
thorities after  they  tailed  to  appear  m  Crim- 
inal courts  Wednesday  to  answer  charges  of 
aggravated  battery  and  attempted  murder. 
Bey  IE  also  being  sought  in  connection  with 
the  ambush  slaying  Aug.  14.  of  Det.  James 
Alfano  Jr. 

Others  charged  in  the  Alfano  slaying  who 
have  also  been  called  to  appear  before  the 
grand  Jury  are  William  Troope.  19,  and  Lamar 
Bell.  17.  All  of  the  gang  members  occupy  po- 
slUons  m  the  Main  31,  the  ruling  echelon 
of  the  street  gang. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
continue  with  remarks  on  recent  charges 
of  murder  and  vicious  lawlessness  made 
against  members  of  the  Black  P  Stone 
Nation,  who  sUll  have  their  headquar- 
ters in  Reverend  Pry's  church,  and  who 
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"These  Indlctmenu  reveal  a  plan  by  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  to  kill  Chicago  police 
officers.  That  kind  of  conduct  is  so  Bavage 
and  so  Inhumane  as  to  be  almost  unbelleTa- 
ble,"  Hanrahan  aald. 

CALLED    R&NGfa    LEAOCKS 

Pour  of  those  Indicted  are  said  by  police 
to  be  members  of  the  Main  21,  t<q>  leadership 
of  the  Blackstone  Rangers. 

They  are  LaMar  |Bop  Daddy)  Bell.  2fl.  ol 
6516  8.  Blackstone.  At.;  Charles  Edward 
Bey  24.  of  6246  S.  Dorchester  Av.;  Lee  T. 
Jackson.  26.  of  6528  S.  Klmbark  Av.,  and 
William  Troope,  19,  of  3756  S.  Michigan  Av. 
The  others  are  Tony  Maurice  Carter,  17.  of 
1532  E.  65th  St:  Dennis  Grlffln.  31.  of  6806 
S,  Rldgeland  Ave  :  and  Elton  Wlcka.  23.  of 
4534  S.  Drexel  Av 

Bell  WBs  arrested  T^iesday  In  his  home. 
Grlffln  was  arrested  last  Saturday  night  in 
the  1st  Preebyterlan  Church,  6400  S.  Kim- 
bark  Av..  and  Wicks  was  picked  up  early 
Sunday  In  the  home  of  Bey's  sister,  Buena 
Bey.  at  6806  S.  Dante  Ave.  Ail  three  are  held 
In  the  County  Jail. 

Bey,  Jackson,  Troope  and  Carter,  all 
charged  previously  with  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der Alfano.  were  freed  on  ball  pending  a 
court  hearing  and  are  now  sought  by  police 
on  murder  warranta. 

Alfano,  30.  a  member  of  the  police  Gang 
Intelligence  Unit,  was  mortally  wounded  the 
night  of  Aug.  13  \n  what  police  charge  wa£ 
an  ambush  in  a  darkened  alley  on  the  south 
Klde  of  the  closed  Southmoor  Hotel,  6646  S, 
Stony  Island  Av.  The  hotel  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation  as  its  head- 
quarters until  the  group  was  ousted  by  court 
order  early  in  August. 

Alfano  was  in  the  rear  seat  of  an  un- 
marked poUce  car  In  the  alley.  Two  other 
detectives  were  in  the  front  seat.  The  driver 
was  using  the  car  to  cry  to  push  aside  a 
chair  in  the  alley.  As  a  volley  of  shots  came 
from  behind  the  car.  a  bullet  went  thru 
the  trunk  of  the  car  and  shattered  Alfano's 
liver. 

Another  policeman  was  wounded  XSxmx, 
night  as  sniping  at  police  broke  oat  In  aev- 
erut  locations  not  far  from  the  boorded-up 
hotel  Police  said  four  youths  arrested  for 
breaking  lights  on  the  elevated  tracks  before 
the  shooting  began  reported  Jeff  Port,  head 
of  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation,  has  ordered  the 
area  to  be  darkened. 

nVS    HirNDRO    OVTtS    BLOOD 

Alfano  died  Aug.  16.  More  than  300  pints 
Of  blood  were  donated  by  policemen  and  citi- 
zens for  the  wounded  man.  and  300  donors 
were  standing  by  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Hanruhon  contrasted  the  number  of  blood 

body  oruie  Blackslone  Rangers.  One  of     donors  to  the  lack  of  persons  who  volun- 
the  men  Indicted  was  arrested  In  the     teered  information  about  the  street  gang 


proclaim  their  power  and  arrogance  In 
the  streets  with  their  rallying  cry  "Stones 
nin  It."  .  ,  ^  ^ 

An  example  of  the  violence  whicn  nas 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  Blackstone 
Rangers  was  given  to  our  subcommittee 
on  August  4,  1970.  when  the  subcommit- 
tee heard,  at  their  request,  two  ministers 
from  Ranger  territory  In  Chicago.  The 
two  clergymen  were  Rev.  Curtis  E.  Bur- 
reU  pastor  of  the  Woodlawn  Mennonite 
Church  and  Rev.  John  Barber,  president 
of  an  organization  called  "Black  Men 
Moving."  They  claimed  that  they  have 
been  attempting  to  change  conditions  In 
their  community  by  fostering  and  spon- 
soring programs  of  self- development  and 
self-improvement.  They  testified  that  the 
Black  P  Stone  Nation  asserted  its  power 
in  opposition  to  their  programs,  sought 
to  take  them  over,  and  then  resorted  to 
vandalism,  firebombing  of  churches  and 
program  offices,  and  to  shooting  Into  the 
church  and  Into  the  home  of  Rev.  Cur- 
tis E.  BurreU.  Mr.  Burrell's  church  was 
burned.  He  told  the  subcommittee  that 
he  hoped  to  get  the  support  of  resjMn- 
sible  persons  in  the  community  to  com- 
bat the  power  of  the  street  gangs,  but 
that  thus  far  the  backing  he  sought  had 
not  been  forthcoming.  People  in  his  com- 
munity apparently  are  afraid  to  oppose 
the  young  hoodlums  in  the  streets. 

On  Augiist  13.  1970,  in  an  alley  behind 
the  Southmoor  Hotel,  abandoned  by  its 
owners  and  taken  over  by  the  Black  P 
Stone  Nation  gang,  a  patrol  car  of  Chi- 
cago's gang  intelligence  unit  was  am- 
bushed by  unseen  gunmen.  DetecUve 
James  A.  Alfano.  Jr.,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  required  transfusions  of 
120  pints  of  blood.  Detective  Alfano  died 
on  August  16.  the  fourth  police  officer  to 
become  a  victim  of  sniper  fire  in  Chicago 
during  the  summer  of  1970. 

On  September  3.  1970.  seven  members 
of  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Cook  County  grand  jury  for 
the  murder  of  Detective  Alfano  and  for 
conspiracy  to  murder  police  officers.  Pour 
of  the  seven  Rangers  indicted  were  iden- 
tified by  the  Chicago  police— as  they  had 
been  In  the  subcommittee's  hearings — 
as  members  of  the  'Main  21."  the  ruling 


First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  B  news  story  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  September  4.  1970,  giving  an 
account  of  the  indictment  of  the  seven 
men  for  this  brutal  assassination,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows: 

Seven  Stokes  Aile  Indicted  fob  Cop's 

MCltDEB — CONSPtHACT    ALSO    CHAMCtH 

(By  Edward  Lee) 

Seven  members  of  the  Black  P  Stone  Na- 
tion, a  coalition  of  street  gangs  dominated 
by  the  Blackstone  Bangers,  were  lndlct«d  by 
the  County  Grand  Jury  yesterday  for  the 
murder  of  Detective  James  A.  Alfano  Jr. 

The  Grand  Jury  alfio  indicted  the  seven  for 
conspiracy  to  murder  unnamed  Chicago  po- 
lice officers.  State's  Atty.  Edward  V.  Hanra- 
han said  the  Indlctmenu  mark  the  first  i:me 
the  conspiracy  concept  has  been  applied  In  a 
major  street  gang  crime. 
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and  the  shooting.  "The  only  decent  thing" 
for  residents  of  the  hotel  area  to  do.  he  said, 
was  to  tell  police  what  they  know. 

•"Figures  show  that  the  most  potential  vic- 
tim of  street  gang  violence  la  the  black  per- 
son." Hanrahan  said.  In  1969.  when  there 
were  693  gang-related  shootings  of  persons 
under  21  In  Chicago.  020  of  the  victims  were 
black.  OS  were  60  of  the  68  persons  kUled,  he 
said.  In  the  first  T^a  months  of  this  year, 
be  said,  there  have  been  384  shootings  and 
44  deaths  of  persons  under  21. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  An  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  15,  1970, 
entitled  "Guerrilla  Warfare  in  Chicago." 
stresses  the  point  I  made  earlier  about 
the  attacks  upon  Reverend  BurreQ  and 
liis  church.  It  says: 

Wherever  It  occurs,  guerrilla  warfare  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  suppress  so  long  as  the 
populace  protects  the  guerrtllne.  The  black 
gangs  of  the  South  and  West  Sides  no  doubt 
are  feared  and  despised  by  most  of  the  resl 


The  editorial  also  condemns  appease- 
ment of  hoodlums : 

The  appeasement  theory  has  been  tried, 
for  years  and  has  been  a  dlamal  failure,  in 
^lt«  of  »ubsidiea  from  the  fedeml  govern- 
ment and  support  from  sentimental  white 
liberals.  A  gang  leader  sUlI  calls  press  con- 
ferences (the  editorial  refers  to  prtes  con- 
ferences held  by  JelT  Fort  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  t  and  U  gi'«n  much  promi- 
nence by  television  staUons.  as  If  be  deeerved 
r«5pect.  It  Is  lime  to  start  recognizing  that 
the  members  of  street  gangs  include  some 
vicious  killers. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  prmted  in  the  Rboord  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  IS.  1970) 
QtTEBlULLA  WoarAKE  rN  Chicaoo 
Another  policeman  has  been  shot  and 
critically  wounded  as  he  tried  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  protecWr  of  lives  and  property.  The 
victim.  Detective  James  A.  Alfano,  was  am- 
bushed as  he  and  two  other  members  of  the 
gang  Intelligence  unit  rode  In  an  unmarked 
squad  car.  The  scene  of  the  shooting  was 
near  the  Southmoor  Hotel,  which  the  poUoe 
say  has  been  taken  over  by  black  gangsters. 
The  outrage  was  the  second  of  Ite  kind  In 
less  than  a  month.  On  July  17  two  policemen 
were  murdered  by  snipers  firing  from  the 
Cabrlnl-Green  bousing  project  on  the  Ne*r 
North  Side. 

Let's  faoe  It :  Parts  of  Chicago  are  In  a  state 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  The  poUee  have  not  been 
the  only  vlcUms;  dozens  of  black  youths  have 
been  killed  by  the  black  terrorists. 

In  a  totaUtarlon  state  guerrilla  warfare 
could  be  stopped  by  systematic  searches  and 
seizures,  followed  by  wholesale  Imprison- 
ment wlthotst  trial.  The  Chicago  poUce  ore 
operating  In  a  free  society  where  every  citi- 
zen la  entitled  to  protection  from  aibltrary 
actions  by  the  police. 

At  the  same  time  the  Chicago  poUce  are 
required  to  patrol  the  etreets,  to  answer  calls 
for  help,  and  to  arrest  lawbreakers.  They  can't 
let  the  guerrlUas  cake  control  of  whole  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Wherever  U  oocura,  guerrilla  warfare  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  suppress  so  long  as  the 
populace  protects  the  gaicrrlllas.  The  black 
gangs  of  the  South  snd  West  Sides  no  doubt 
are  feared  and  despised  by  most  of  the  resi- 
dents of  those  areaa,  but  so  far  there  bas 
been  little  cooperatloo  with  the  poUoe  to 
check  gang  activity. 

BecenUy  a  respected  Negro  minister,  the 
Rev.  Curtis  E.  Burrell,  denounced  the  gangs 
and  his  church  was  burned  and  shots  were 
fired  into  his  home  Pew  other  leadere  of  the 
comjnunlty  have  rallied  to  his  support.  Some 
of  them  still  seem  to  believe  It  Is  necessary 
to  appease  the  gangs  to  attain  peace. 

The  appeasement  theory  has  been  tried  for 
years  and  has  been  a  dismal  failure  tn  spite 
of  sutKldlea  from  the  federal  government  and 
support  from  sentimental  white  liberals.  A 
gang  leader  atlU  calls  press  conferencee  and 
is  given  much  prominence  by  television  sta- 
tions, as  If  he  deserved  respect-  It  Is  time  to 
start  recogniElng  that  the  members  of  street 
gangs  Include  some  vicious  klUers. 

After  the  murder  of  the  two  policemen  at 
Cabrlnl-Green  the  department  as  a  whole  be- 
haved with  admirable  restraint.  The  hun- 
dreds of  policemen  summoned  after  the  most 
recent  series  of  smper  attacks  again  were 
cool  and  competent.  It  is  repcMrted  that  not  a 
single  shot  was  fired  by  the  police,  to  spite 
of  the  terrible  provocation. 

The  law-abiding  citizens  of  Chicago  need 
help  and  protection  from  the  guerrUlo*.  The 
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Mr.  McCLELLAM.  On  August  25.  1970, 
an  ex-martne  named  Charles  Reede  was 
Ulerall;  executed  in  a  Blaclcstone  Ran- 
ger gang  hangout.  Evidence  at  the  scene 
Indicated  that  the  man  was  forced  to 
kneel  tieXore  a  semicircle  ol  30  or  more 
gang  membero  and  then  three  bullets 
were  &red  into  the  back  ot  his  bead. 
Three  members  ot  the  Black  P  Stone  Na- 
tion have  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
murder,  which  took  place  in  a  former 
church  turned  over  by  the  pastor  to  af- 
filiates of  the  Blackstone  Rangers. 

On  August  31.  1970.  two  self-pro- 
claimed members  of  the  Black  P  Stone 
Nation  were  arrested  in  the  act  of  at- 
tempting to  extort  tlOO  per  month  from 
a  business  firm  "(or  protection  against 
fire,  or  harassment  against  employees  or 
customers."  Police  of  the  gang  intelli- 
gence unit  said  that  extortion  on  Chi- 
cago's South  Side  is  widespread,  al- 
though generally  businessmen  are  afraid 
to  report  it  to  police.  In  our  hearings, 
George  Rose  described  extortion  as  a 
regular  source  of  Income  to  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  details  I  have 
reported  in  these  remarks  have  been  ver- 
ified by  the  gang  intelligence  unit  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  as  has 
been  the  following  information  which  I 
believe  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Chi- 
cago Presbytery,  although  that  organiza- 
tion presumably  already  has  all  the  sor- 
did details,  and  to  the  editors  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  who  asked  editorially 
on  September  29,  1969: 

Sm  there  uiy  stouter  defender  agnliut  the 
dutaxjt  or  Don-exlBtent  ctireftt  ctian  John 
Llttie  McClelimn,  the  senior  senator  rrom 
Arkjutsas? 

On  Simday.  August  30.  1970.  the  gang 
intelligence  unit  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  with  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  one  of  the  men  who  have  been 
indicted  in  the  murder  of  Detective  Al- 
fano,  raided  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago.  What  did  they  find? 

They  found  a  Blackstone  Ranger  party 
In  progress,  and  as  a  result  of  what  they 
saw,  they  arrested  the  supervisor  of  the 
party,  a  student  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  charged  htm  with 
being  "the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house. ' 
They  arrested  26  youths  ranging  in  age 
from  16  to  20  and  charged  them  with 
being  "patrons  of  a  disorderly  house." 

The  police  found  In  the  church  three 
bags  of  marUiuana.  a  quantity  of  whisky 
and  beer,  and  several  boxes  of  assorted 
rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition.  They  also 
selaed  the  barrel  of  a  sawed-olT  shot- 
gun— by  Federal  law  a  contraband 
weapon.  They  foimd  a  dice  table  with  a 
professional  type  green  felt  cover.  In 
an  upstairs  room  in  the  church,  they  dis- 
covered a  16-year-oId  boy  in  a  drunken 
stupor. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fry  was  reportedly 
out  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 
However,  his  assistant.  Rev.  Harold 
Walker,  appeared  during  the  raid  and 
told  the  police  that  the  church  had  an 
agreement  with  the  Blackstone  Rangers 
that  permitted  them  to  use  the  church 
for  meetings  and  social  functions.  Mr. 
Walker  also  said  that  the  agreement 
included  a  pact  between  the  group  and 
church  otflcials  that  the  gang's  activities 
on  the  building's  upper  floors  would  not 
be  supervised. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  firom  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ot  September  1,  1970,  describing 
the  raid  on  Mr.  Fry's  church,  be  printed 
In  the  RscoKs  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 
PoLlcr  Ajuust  37  IN  Raid  on  Par's  Chcsch — 

Poijcx  Nab  Skmxnut  Amx,  Sez2s  Aumo 
(By  wmiam  Jones) 

Twenty-six  young  people  have  been 
chtxged  with  tsctng  inmates  ol  m  disorderly 
house  and  an  empioye  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Is  accused  of  being  the 
keeper  ol  the  house  alter  a  raid  on  a  church 
in  which  police  selaed  rifle  and  shotgun 
ammunition,  liquor  and  marijuana. 

The  church,  the  I^at  Preabyterlan  Church. 
6400  5.  Ktmtiark  Av..  is  often  xised  for  press 
conferences  and  as  a  meeting  place  by  the 
Blnck  P  Stone  Nation  street  gang.  Sgt.  Fred 
O'Reilly  of  the  Q&ng  Intelligence  Unit  said 
Jen  Port  and  Edward  Bey.  both  gang  lead- 
ers, were  In  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
raid  early  Sunday  but  were  not  charged. 
Bey  Is  accused  of  conspiracy  to  comOLlt 
murder  In  the  Aug.  13  sniper  shooting  of 
Detective  James  A.  Alfano. 

supeavtsQiG  rise  psjctt 

Peter  Rekdahl,  36,  who  told  police  be  was 
supervising  the  party  as  a  representaUve  of 
the  Ctilcago  Theological  Seminary,  was 
ordered  to  appear  Sept.  16  in  Boys  Court, 
charged  with  being  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly 
house. 

O'Reilly  said  the  young  people  selaed  in 
the  raid  range  In  age  from  16  to  30.  He  said 
one  i6-year-old  was  In  a  stupor  In  an  up- 
stairs room  when  poUce  entered  the  church 
with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  gang  mem- 
ber. O'Reilly  said  police  seized  three  bags  of 
maniuana.  liquor  and  several  boxes  of  shot- 
gun and  .30  caliber  rifle  ammunition.  He  said 
poUce  also  removed  the  green  felt  from  a  15 
by  4  foot  dice  table. 

The  cbtirch  and  Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Pry.  were  the  target  of  a  IMS  Senate  com- 
mittee hearing  In  which  a  series  of  witnesses 
charged  that  the  Stones,  then  known  as  the 
Blackstone  Rangers,  used  the  church  as  a 
weapons  arsenal  and  narcotics  clearing  house. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  denied  the  charges  and 
later  was  given  a  vote  of  confldence  by  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

AiDC  amtaia  omiNe  kaid 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  hsj  been  reportedly  out 
of  town  In  recent  weeks,  but  police  said  the 
Rev.  Harold  Walker,  assistant  pastor,  ap- 
peared at  the  church  dtiring  the  raid.  O'Reilly 
Bald  he  showed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waliter  the  con- 
traband seized  by  police  and  the  pastor  said 
the  church  had  an  agreement  with  the  gang 
that  it  could  use  the  church  for  meetings  and 
social  functions. 

O'Reilly  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  told 
police  this  agreement  included  a  pact  l>e- 
tween  the  gang  and  church  offlclals  that  the 
gang's  Bctl\1tles  on  the  buildings  upper 
floors  would  not  bt  supervised. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  PlnaUy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  another  newspaper  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  it  will  be  noted,  diflers 
considerably  from  the  Arkansas  Qazette 
editorial  which  I  submitted  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  It  expresses  the  indignation  and 
outrage  that  I  am  sure  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Chicago's  Isw-abidin;; 
and  peaceful  citizens,  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  must  feel  when  they  read  again 
of  the  continuing  desecration  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  by  this  youth  gang 
of  criminals — the  Black  P  Stone  Nation. 
It  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
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tember  3.  1970,  and  it  bears  the  title: 
"Business  as  Usual  at  the  Same  Old 
Stand." 

The  editorial  summarizes  the  facts 
about  the  raid  on  Mr.  Pry's  church  which 
I  have  stated,  and  continues  thus: 

Nice  golngft-OD  In  a  church,  wouldn't  you 
say?  Yet  this  is  Jtist  a  rerun  of  charges  lodged 
In  I9«36  against  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pry's  role 
as  patron  and  apologist  for  the  black  gang. 
Testimony  beard  at  that  time  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  SutKrommlttee  was 
ttiat  the  chinrch  was  used  as  a  gang  arsaual, 
that  marijuana  parties  were  held  there,  that 
ammunition  purcitased  with  gang  funds  was 
produced  in  the  minister's  presence,  and  that 
girls  emerged  from  the  church  In  a  drunken 
and  tlnigged  condition. 

The  editorial  also  relates  Uie  denials  of 
these  matters  by  Reverend  Fry  and  his 
later  absolution  of  guilt  by  the  governing 
body  of  his  church. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  editorial  con- 
cludes: 

Despite  this  sordid  history,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Fry's  pet  street  mob  Is  stui  doing  busi- 
ness at  Its  old  stand — bis  church — and  we 
suppose  the  Crhlcago  Presbytery  will  l>e  horri- 
fied that  it  Is  Identified  In  police  and  court 
records  as  a  disorderly  bouse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Ricom)  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  3,  1970) 
BDSufaaa  as  IJsdal  at  tux  Sami  Old  Stamd 

The  Rev.  John  Fry's  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  6400  Klmback  Av..  Is  back  In  the  Z 
news  again  in  a  repetition  of  the  notoriety  It  '  ^ 
gained  in  1866  as  a  hangout  and  haven  of  '^ 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  street  gang,  now 
known  as  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation.  The 
place  was  raided  by  the  Police  Gang  Intelli- 
gence Unit,  and  36  members  of  the  gang  were 
arrested  as  Inmates  of  a  tllsorderly  house. 
Peter  Rekdahl,  who  said  he  represented  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  as  a  kind  of 
chaperon,  was  charged  with  being  the  keeper 
of  a  disorderly  house. 

Police  seised  three  t>ags  of  marijuana, 
liquor  and  several  twzes  of  .30  caliber  nfle 
ammunition  and  shotgun  shells.  The  green 
felt  cover  of  a  dice  table  was  confiscated.  A 
16-year-old  was  found  In  an  upstairs  room  in 
a  stupor. 

Nice  golnga-on  in  a  church,  wotUdn't  you 
say?  Yet  this  Is  Just  a  rerun  of  charges  lodged 
In  1968  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pry's  role  as 
patron  and  apologist  for  the  black  gang. 
Testimony  heard  at  this  time  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee  was 
that  the  church  was  used  as  a  gang  arsenal, 
that  marijuana  parties  were  held  there,  that 
aminunltlon  purchased  with  gang  funds  was 
produced  In  the  minister's  presence,  and  that 
girls  emerged  from  the  church  to  a  dnwken 
and  drugged  condition. 

Tiiese  allegations  were  hotly  denied  by  the 
Rev.  Kir.  Fry.  and  he  was  twice  absolved  of 
wrongdoing  by  the  Chicago  Presbytery,  gov- 
erning t>ody  of  the  city's  United  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  said  In  a  resolution,  "We  realize 
he  Is  olTerlQg  a  creative  and  courageous  ap- 
proach to  extremely  difficult  tirban  problems 
and  that  he  is  performing  these  services  In 
the  name  of  Jeaus  Ctirlat." 

The  Setutte  Investigation  fotmd  that  the 
Rangers  and  another  street  gang  were  sub- 
sidized by  the  OIBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ttinlty  to  the  tune  of  9937.000.  supposedly  to 
teach  high  school  dropouts  reading  and 
arithmetic.  Gang  leaders  mstalled  as  teach- 
ers were  alnioet  Illiterate  but  coUeeted  sal- 
aries of  from  63.840  to  «6,600  a  year.  They 
recruited  children  out  of  public  schools  and 
collected  a  federal  "commission"  on  each  of 


.hem  tho  all  but  a  handful  were  absentees 
Checlcs  issued  to  the  "student."  were  en- 
dorsed and  cashed  by  the  gang  leaders. 

The  director  of  the  OEO  said  afUr  the 
orogram  was  shut  down  that  It  was  a  valu- 
able failure  because  It  showed  the  govern- 
ment how  not  to  do  things.  /Utho  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  given  the  confllctmg 
statements  of  the  P,«v.  Mr.  Fry  and  his  ac- 
cusers, with  a  view  toward  lodging  prosecu- 
tion, for  perjury,  no  action  »"  •«•'  '^''!°' 
nor  were  the  gang  leaders  ever  mdicted  for 
fraud  and  forgery. 

Desoit*  this  sordid  history,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
pry's  pet  street  mob  a  .tUl  domg  hu«l- 
nra  St  its  old  stand-hl.  church-and  we 
Buppo«  the  Chicago  Presbytery  wUl  he  hor- 
rilled  that  It  is  Identified  in  police  and  court 
recortu  a.  a  duorderiy  houM. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
maybe  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pry  and  othei^ 
associated  vrtth  him  wlU  again  be  "cleared 
flnallv  bv  his  otm  church."  and  maybe 
a  further  attempt  will  be  made  to  crit- 
icize and  ridicule  me  as  the  "defender 
against  the  distant  or  nonexistent 
threat."  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  beUeve 
that  the  lawlessness  and  moral  de- 
cay that  pervade  our  land  today  are 
a  threat  and  a  growing  menace  to 
the  susUimns  ol  law  and  order  and 
to  our  civilized  society.  I  believe  this 
threat  and  the  danger  It  poses  are 
typified  and  weU  illustraUd  by  the  de- 
plorable conditions  that  exist  on  the 
streets  in  those  sections  of  Chicago  where 
these  criminal  gangs  operate.  In  th<»e 
sections  of  Chicago,  police  olBcers  In  the 
course  of  routine  patrol  are  murdered— 
shot  in  the  back.  Persons  are  Uterally 
executed  by  lawless  gangs.  Violent  as- 
saults, coercion,  extortion,  and  black- 
mail are  dally  committed  on  citizens  and 
lawful  business  interests.  In  these  areas 
ot  the  city  almost  every  crime  named 
in  the  statutes  is  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  Black  P  Stone  Nation,  whose  hood- 
lum members  shout  that  they  are  the 
rulers,  and  call  themselves  the  "Almighty 
Stones." 

Mr  President,  the  conditions  of  van- 
dalism, murder,  and  terrorism,  and  aU 
kinds  of  lawlessness  that  prevail  In  the 
South  Side  and  West  Side  of  Chicago  and 
in  some  other  cities  and  sections  of  our 
country  which  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
has  exposed  are,  to  me,  not  a  mere  "(Us- 
tant  or  nonexistent  threat."  The  multi- 
tude of  helpless  and  suffering  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  and  terror  perpe- 
trated by  criminal  street  gangs  negate 
and  refuU  absolutely  the  false  and  de- 
ceitful charge  that  such  a  threat  from 
these  elements  In  our  society  is  either 
"distant  or  nonexistent." 


Part  24  of  the  hearings  before  It.  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  durmg  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session,  enti- 
tled "Riots,  ClvU  and  Crlmmal  Disorders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  ol 
the  resolution?  „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield.  

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  the  record  show  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  other  side. 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  was  going  to 
stale  that  I  have  consulted  with  the  ma- 
jority and  representatives  of  the  minor- 
ity and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion IS.  Res.  461)  was  considered  and 
ftffr66CL  to. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  sugge.1t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ,.^    ^     .  T  ..1, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  PART  24  OF 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ENTITLED  "RIOTS.  CIVIL 
AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS" 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  461  > .  was  read 
as  follows: 

BesolrelJ,  That  there  be  printed  tor  the 
UM  of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations  two   thousand   additional   copies  of 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  IS.J.  Res.  1>  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  ....,,. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  decision  on  electoral  reform  will 
have  far-reaching  Implications  for  our 
enUre  political  system.  We  face  this 
momentous  decision,  moreover,  at  a  time 
when  the  political  and  social  chemistry 
of  America  is  already  in  ferment 

Nothing  we  decide  here  will  stop  the 
ferment.  But  we  can  aggravate  it — ^In- 
crease the  uncertainty — add  new  de- 
stabilizing factors— by  a  wrong  deci- 
sion Or,  by  choosing  well,  we  can  help 
harness  that  ferment  to  the  building  of 
a  stronger,  more  represenutlve  democ- 
racy. 

Whatever  institution  we  substitute  for 
our  present  electoral  college  process 
should  do  two  things,  in  my  view: 

First,  it  should  foster  the  nomination, 
and  Insure  the  election,  of  candidates 
whose  background  and  beliefs  would 
enable  them  to  serve  effectively  as  the 
President  of  all  Americans. 

Second  any  new  electoral  system 
should  operaU  with  i.  minimum  of  de- 
lay confusion,  and  uncertainty.  The 
vote  count  on  election  night  should  tell 
the  story.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  can  afford, 
by  design  or  inadvertence,  to  establish 
an  electoral  system  which  could  leave 
the  presidential  election  in  doubt  for 
weeks  or  months  after  the  popular  vote 
has  been  cast. 

These  two  principles  of  electoral  re- 
form— majoritarianlsm  and  decisive- 
ness—are simple  enough  In  concept;  but 


as  all  who  have  foUowed  this  debate  are 
aware,  the  business  ot  institutionalizing 
them  is  complex. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  regard  for  the  dedi- 
caUon  and  diligence  with  which  Senator 
Bayh  has  advanced  this  direct  election 
proposal.  As  my  coUeagues  also  know, 
however,  I  have  during  the  post  year 
developed  grave  doubts  about  the  suit- 
abUlty  and  indeed  the  viability  of  the 
electoral    institution    proposed    in    this 
direct  election  proposal.  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  it  would  aggravate  the  un- 
certainties of   the  times  which  engen- 
dered it.   rather   than   sulling   them— 
that   it   would   foster   more   extremism 
rather  than  less — that  it  would  produce 
more  Iragmentation  and  polarization  in 
our  political  life  rather  than  consensus. 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  Senate 
Joint   Resolution   I   would  be  anUma- 
joritarian  in  effect  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  find  its  foot- 
ing only  In  majoritarian,  consensus  pol- 
iUcs. 

In  and  of  itself,  the  40  percent  lower 
limit  on  the  number  of  popular  votes 
required  to  legitimate  a  President  s  elec- 
tion could  permit  the  election  ol  a  Pres- 
ident who  was  not  favored  by  60  percent 
ot  the  voters. 

The  runoff  election,  which  would  be 
triggered  if  no  candidate  received  over 
40  percent  ot  the  popular  vote,  would 
at  best  produce  an  artificial  mathemat- 
ical majority — resulting  In  a  President 
whose  margin  of  victory  would  be  com- 
prised of  the  votes  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  initially  viewed  him  as  a  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  choice  candidate. 
The  essence  of  my  concern,  however, 
is  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  could 
well  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  presiden- 
tial parties  and  candidates  and  result  in 
a  fragmentation  of  the  electorate. 

Candidates  vrith  substantial  national 
followlngs — the  Ronald  Reagans  and 
Gene  McCarthys  of  our  political  con- 
stellation—would be  encouraged  to  run 
in  the  general  election  in  hopes  of  getting 
a  second  shot  at  the  Presidency  in  a 
runoff  after  some  of  the  opposition  had 
been  eliminated.  In  addition,  special  in- 
terest parties  would  run  candidates  to 
gain  publicity  and  support  for  their  pa- 
rochial causes.  Tliey  would  seek  enough 
votes  to  create  an  opportunity  for  bar- 
gaining, either  in  a  runoff  election  or 
immediately  before  the  initial  election, 
when  surveys  indicated  the  closeness  ot 
the  vote  between  the  two  major  party 
candidates  or  the  tmcertainty  that  either 
of  these  candidates  would  obtain  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote. 

In  a  miUtiple-candldacy  sltuaUon. 
moreover,  the  realiUes  ot  electioneering 
could  put  consensus  candidates  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  vis-a-vis  single-issue 
candidates.  Each  faction  in  the  electo- 
rate would  tend  to  unite  behind  the  one 
who  most  vigorously  expressed  its  pa- 
rochial views.  Support  lor  middle-of- 
the-roaders  on  the  first  ballot  would 
consequently  dry  up.  perhaps  to  a  point 
where  they  would  be  excluded  from  the 
runoff.  A  runoff  election  between  can- 
didates, for  example,  such  as  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Eugene  McCarthy  could 
easily  have  happened  In  19««  under  Sen- 
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ate  Joint  Resolution  I,  and  would  not. 
In  my  Judgment,  have  produced  a  con- 
sensus President  with  enough  real  sup- 
port to  govern  this  country  effectively. 

At  a  time  when  the  two-party  system 
no  longer  seems  to  provide  adequate  um- 
brellas for  the  conflicting  interests  of  our 
society,  it  is  tempting  simply  to  say. 
"Let  all  compete  and  let  the  best  man 
win" — to  substitute  head-on  confronta- 
tion for  the  admitte<Uy  imperfect  con- 
sensiis-building  process  that  we  have 
knonnn  in  the  past.  I  for  one  cannot  ac- 
cept this  proposition. 

In  addition  to  threatening  antlmajorl- 
tanan  consequences.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  as  now  written,  falls  to  meet  my 
second  criterion  for  electoral  reform. 

This  resolution  would  not  lead  to  an 
electoral  process  which  would  operate 
with  a  minimum  of  delay,  confusion,  and 
imcertainty.  The  runoff  would  entail 
serious  delay.  In  addition.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  electoral  system  which 
requires  a  national  vote  count  as  the  sole 
election  standard  can  work  without  na- 
tional election  laws  and  national  stand- 
ards of  procedure  governing  everything 
from  placement  on  the  l»llot  to  the  final 
count,  recoimt.  and  certification  of  the 
restilts.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  does 
not  include  liuch  national  provisions — 
and  without  them,  its  simple  direct  elec- 
tion format  is  not  acceptable. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  certain  of 
these  objections  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  and  to  devise  an  electoral  process 
which  would  better  fit  with  this  coun- 
try's history,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  DoLSi  and  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  ISl.  the  federal  system 
plan,  in  March  1970.  I  ask  luiflnimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  I  made  upon 
introducing  the  federal  system  plan,  a 
testt  of  Senate  Jomt  Resolution  181.  a 
background  memorandum  analyzing  the 
plan  in  detail,  and  a  text  of  the  remarks 
made  by  my  cosponsor.  Senator  Dole, 
be  placed  in  the  Recoiio  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  EAGLETON  In  an  effort  to  sum- 
marize and  explain  this  new  plan.  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  ABA  Journal 
of  June  1970.  entitled  "Direct  Election 
vs.  Vox  Populi.  ■  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  as  well  as  a  col- 
lection of  editorials,  both  pro  and  con.  on 
the  Federal  system  plan,  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.1 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Federal  system 
plan  would  work  as  follows: 

First.  A  President  would  be  elect«d  if 
he.  first,  won  a  plurality  of  the  national 
vote.  and.  second,  won  either  pluralities 
in  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  plurali- 
ties in  States  with  50  percent  of  the  voters 
in  the  election.  The  latter  would  be  called 
the  "50-percent  rule." 

Second.  If  no  candidate  qualified  un- 
der these  standards,  the  election  would 
be  decided  by  electoral  votes,  with  each 
State  having  the  same  number  that  it 
has  today.  Each  candidate  would  auto- 


matically receive  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  States  he  won.  tlius  avoiding  the 
faithless  elector.  A  (candidate  who  won  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  would  be 
elected  President. 

Third.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  no 
candidate  received  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  the  electoral  votes  of 
States  that  went  for  third-party  candi- 
dates would  be  divided  between  the  two 
leading  national  candidates  in  protxir- 
tion  to  their  share  of  the  votes  in  those 
States.  This  automatic  redistribution, 
should  it  ever  occur,  would  avoid  the 
dangers  of  horse  traciing — and  the  con- 
comitant danger  to  the  separation  of 
powers — that  would  occur  if  Congress 
were  to  be  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  Federal  system  plan  is  now  before 
tlie  Senate  as  amendment  No.  884  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  It  contains  one  Important 
m<xilflcatlon  which  was  suggested  by  the 
Washington  Post,  and  which  is  also  be- 
fore us  in  the  form  of  Senator  East- 
LAND's  amendment  No.  885 — namely, 
that  any  <»ndldate  winning  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  would  be 
elected  without  any  other  qualification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ment No.  884,  which  is  the  updated  and 
amended  version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.1 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  detailed  ration- 
ale for  the  federal  system  plan  has  been 
spelled  out  elsewhere,  along  with  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  it  would  have  had 
on  past  elections  and  the  way  in  which 
it  would  function  In  hypothetical  situa- 
tions which  we  can  now  anticipate.  Let 
me  say  only  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
50-percent  rule — a  thrust  which  is 
strengthened.  I  believe,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Washington  Post  50-percent 
amendment — is  to  insure  the  elections  of 
Presidents  with  a  broad  popular  man- 
date. 

As  for  the  thlrd-twrty  problem,  the 
real  key  to  eliminating  third-party  frag- 
mentation in  a  presidential  election  sys- 
tem is  to  persuade  the  voter  that  he  is 
wasting  his  ipower  to  choose  the  next 
President  if  he  votes  for  the  candidate 
of  a  special  interest  party.  The  federal 
system  plan  achieves  this  result  by  pro- 
viding that  if  the  popular  vote  winner 
has  not  satisfied  the  "SO-percent  rule." 
then  the  President  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  vote  outcome  broken 
down  on  a  Statc-by-State  basis,  where 
the  votes  of  splinter  candidates  lose  their 
effect.  Virtually  all  third  parties  that  did 
not  have  a  broad  national  base — such  as 
the  Bull  Moose  Party  had  In  1912 — would 
be  discouraged  from  entering  candi- 
dates. 

It  is  still  my  belief  that  the  federal 
.system  plan,  as  amended  by  the  50- 
percent  popular  vote  rule,  provides  a 
superior  mechanism  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  for  electing  our  Presidents. 
Were  the  federal  system  plan  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  this  body  at  the  present  time, 
I  would  also  propose  that  It  be  supple- 
mented by  the  GrifBn  amendment  (No. 
8781  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 — an 
amendment  which  provides  for  Federal 


voting  and  coimting  standards.  For. 
although  vote  coimt  under  the  federal 
system  plan  would  not  be  as  viilnerable 
to  confusion  and  fraud  as  under  a  simple 
direct  election  plan,  any  system  requiring 
a  tiationwide  vote  tally  does  contain  at 
least  a  possibility  for  irregularities  which 
would  be  substantially  mitigated  under 
the  GrifBn  amendment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  federal  system 
plan  has  little  chance  of  acceptance  by 
this  body  at  the  present  time.  To  some  it 
Is  simply  t<Ki  complex.  To  others  it  leaves 
open  the  possibility  that  the  plurality 
winner  might  fail  to  become  President 
under  the  fallback  procedure  which 
brings  an  automatic  electoral  college  into 
play.  I  understand  and  accept  these  dis- 
agreements with  the  federal  system  plan, 
altliough  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

But  if  the  federal  system  plan  itself 
will  not  presently  be  adopted.  I  think  it 
has  helped  focus  debate  on  the  weak- 
nesses in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  More 
important.  I  think  that  it  has  helped 
germinate  a  new  cotisenstis  in  this  body 
regarding  the  elements  of  an  acceptable 
electoral  institution — a  consensus  which 
awaits  a  vehicle. 

I  llunk  most  of  us  now  believe  that 
any  revised  presidential  election  process 
must  be  majoritarian  in  design  if  it  Is  to 
legitimate  our  Chief  Executives.  If  a 
candidate  achieves  a  clear  majority,  most 
of  us  seem  to  feel  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
prime  qualification  for  election.  But  if 
he  has  only  a  plurality,  then  that  plu- 
raUty  must  be  translated,  through  an 
agreed-upon  mechanism,  into  a  political 
majority  of  some  kind.  This  is  the  func- 
tion now  performed  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege. The  District  plan  contains  a  similar 
mechanism.  The  two  50-percent  criteria 
at  the  heart  of  the  federal  system  plan 
are  similarly  designed  to  induce  a  ma- 
joritarian result.  The  majoritarian  prin- 
ciple is  implicit  even  in  the  concept  of  a 
two-man  runoff,  although  it  is  impahred 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  previously. 

I  think  we  are  also  near  agreement 
that  the  electoral  mechanism  must  not 
give  victory  to  a  candidate  who  has  lost 
the  popiilar  vote.  The  consensus  seems 
to  be  that  the  election  should  be  decided 
in  a  joint  session  of  Congress  if  the 
plurality  winner  cannot  legitimatize  his 
victory  according  to  a  majoritarian  prin- 
ciple. Further,  there  seems  to  be  agree- 
ment that  the  joint  session  must  choose 
between  the  two  top  volegetters  only. 

Finally.  I  think  that  we  must  even- 
tually reach  the  logical  conclusion  that 
any  system  which  depends  upon  a  na- 
tional popular  vote  cannot  be  adopted 
without  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  nm 
under  natioiml  standards. 

Starling  from  these  propositions.  I 
have  attempted  to  devise  an  amendment 
(No.  887)  which  may  serve  as  a  meclia- 
nism  for  coalescmg  these  elements  of 
consensus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No.  887  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Seeexliibit4.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  is  majoritarian  in  design.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  attempts  to  minimize 
confusion  and  imcertainty  in  the  election 
process  itself.  And  it  is  an  amendment 
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which  would  discourage  third  parties 
representing  only  secUonal  or  ideological 
Interests.  Finally,  it  is  an  amendment 
which  would  deny  the  Presidency  to  a 
popular  vote  winner  who  lacks  majori- 
tarian support  only  if  that  were  the  will 
of  Congress. 

This  amendment  would  work  as 
follows: 

First.  Any  candidate  who  won  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  national  vote 
would  be  elected. 

Second.  If  no  candidate  had  a  clear 
majority,  the  plurality  winner  would  be 
elected  If  he  also  won — 

Over  50  percent  of  an  automatic  elec- 
toral vote,  or 

Over  50  percent  of  the  States,  or. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  oongressional 
districts,  or 

States  with  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  voters. 

Third.  If  the  plurality  winner  did  not 
qualify  tmder  any  of  these  majoritarian 
standards,  the  election  would  be  decided 
in  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  composed  of  sections  of  the  Bayh 
proposal,  the  Oriffin-Tydings  amend- 
ment (No.  711).  the  Brooke  proposal. 
Senator  Eastland's  amendment  <No. 
885)  requiring  a  50-percent  popular  vote 
for  victory.  Senator  GUFriN's  amend- 
ment requiring  that  Congress  establish 
national  election  procedures  (No.  878). 
and  the  federal  system  plan  (No,  884). 

This  Is  more  than  a  mechanical  com- 
posite of  the  amendments  before  us.  It  is 
an  effort  to  come  to  grips  ftith  the  very 
difficult  matter  of  creating  a  system 
which  produces  Presidents  who  have 
widespread  national  support  on  a  truly 
majoritarian  basis. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  amendment  carefully.  We 
are  all  concerned  about  the  future  of 
the  electoral  process.  But  we  do  little 
service  to  this  country  either  by  passing 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  is  it- 
self divisive  or  by  doing  nothing  because 
reasonable  compromises  are  rejected. 

I.  for  one.  would  prefer  that  this  body 
speak  with  almost  one  voice  and  send  an 
amendment  to  the  States  which  can 
satisfy  not  just  two-thirds  of  us.  but 
perhaps  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of 
us.  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  wish  the 
States  to  enact  an  electoral  reform 
amendment  rapidly,  we  must  provide 
them  with  an  amendment  which  at  least 
three-fourths  of  them  will  find  accept- 
able. It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  I  just  now  discussed  will  not  only 
draw  support  of  a  consensus  In  Congress, 
but  will  also  produce  the  necessary  con- 
sensus of  support  in  the  50  States. 

ExHiorr  1 
(Prom   th«   Ck>N0BXS5ioNAL   Recou>.    Mar.   5, 

19701 
ScNATC    Joint    RESot-imoN    1 61  — Ikt«oduc- 

noK   OF  *   Joint  PtEsatzHTiKL  Elktiow 

Process  Bcro&M 

Mr.  EACLBTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  urgent  challenges  before  the  9l5t-  Con- 
gress is  to  reform  the  presidential  election 
process. 

During  the  1968  etectloo,  doubts  that  had 
accumulated  over  the  years  about  the  ade- 
quaoy  of  the  electoral  college  were  trans- 
formed Into  very  real  fears — fears  that  a 
{Resident  might  be  elected  who  had  not  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  votes,  fears  of  a  deal 
for  votes  within  the  electoral  college,  fears  of 


an  election  thrown  Into  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Of  all  the  legislative  work  before  us  now. 
none  Is  of  greater  importance  than  finding  a 
new  and  better  electoral  process  which  will 
measure  up  to  the  Intent  of  our  democratic 
Constitution  and  at  the  same  time  give  new 
stability  and  durability  to  our  governmental 
Institutions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Indian*.  (Mr.  Bath), 
this  Congress  has  responded  to  the  demon - 
Btrated  need  and  growing  demand  for  elec- 
toral reform.  On  September  18.  196B,  the 
House  of  Representatives  look  the  historic 
step  of  approving  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  re- 
place It  with  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Hearings  have  been  held  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  that  amendment  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  soon  begin  its  own  conslder- 
atlnn  of  the  best  method  of  changing  the 
presidential  election  process. 

Of  the  four  major  alternatives  that  have 
been  advanced  in  the  Congress — ^the  district 
plan,  the  proportional  plan,  the  automatic 
electoral  college  plan,  and  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan — the  latter  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
preferable.  It  la  the  only  option  which  re- 
Rpects  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  adheres  to  the  general  proposition  that 
the  President  of  the  people  should  be  the 
choice  of  those  people.  Therefore  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1 — the  direct-election  plan  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bath  in  this  body  and 
enacted  In  substance  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent&tlvea. 

In  recent  months,  however,  a  number  of 
troubling  problems  have  been  raised  about 
possible  consequences  of  the  proposed  direct 
election  plan — questions  that  Z  believe  can- 
not be  ignored. 

Pint,  under  the  direct  election  plan  It 
would  be  possible  that  a  candidate  could  be 
elected  President  who  lacked  a  broad  base  of 
support  throughout  the  cotmtry.  Por  ex- 
ample. In  a  multiparty  race,  the  victorious 
candidate  could  receive  40.1  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  without  being  the  popular 
choice  of  the  voters  in  any  State.  Or  a  can- 
didate m  a  two-way  race  could  loae  the  con- 
test In  most  of  the  60  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  a  close  margin  and  yet  be 
elected  President  by  piling  up  a  substantial 
margin  in  only  one  or  two  States. 

VPould  either  of  these  resulu  be  anv  more 
acceptable  to  the  American  public  than  the 
election,  under  our  present  syGtero,  of  a 
candidate  who  had  won  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege but  had  lost  the  popular  vote?  I  doubt 
It.  In  my  Judgment,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  hopes  to  govern  effec- 
tively must  be  able  to  demonstrate  not  only 
that  he  has  a  plurality  in  the  popular  vote. 
but  also  that  he  has  widespread  support 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Second,  the  runoff  which  la  a  necessary 
Ingredient  of  the  direct -election  plan  would, 
I  believe.  le«d  Inevitably  to  the  proliferation 
of  political  parties  These  parties  would  not 
necessarily  be  national  or  even  regional  par- 
lies. They  would  probably  be  ideological 
parties  formed  around  a  particular  issue  or 
based  on  a  '•personality  cult"  centered  on  a 
particular  individual.  And  U  these  parties 
were  formed  it  does  not  require  much  Imag- 
ination to  foresee  the  kind  of  bargaining  for 
endorsements,  withdrawals  and  votes  that 
could  occur,  both  prior  to  a  close  election 
and  between  an  election  and  a  runotl. 

Why  should  people  not  "vote  their  con- 
science" in  a  first  election  when  the  system 
will  probably  permit  them  a  later  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  a  so-caUod  compromise 
choice?  Why  should  blacks,  or  farmers,  or 
doctors,  or  conservationists,  or  feminists 
bother  to  compromise  within  the  two-party 
context  when  their  moat  direct  route  to  in- 
fluence would  appear  to  be  through  running 
candidates  who  can  toss  presldenual  elec- 
tions into  a  runoff  sltustloo? 


I,  for  one.  am  concerned  about  these  pos- 
slbiUlles.  In  my  Judgment,  the  well-being 
of  this  country  would  suffer  if  Its  presiden- 
tial elections  were  marked  by  a  multitude  of 
splinter  parties,  each  appealing  for  votes  on 
particular  questions.  Our  political  system 
would  become  factionallzed.  with  numerous 
groups  taking  uncompromising  stands  and 
rejecting  the  realistic  compronuses  which 
are  so  essential  in  a  democratic  s;)clet]r.  At 
a  time  when  the  tendencies  toward  poUtlcal 
fragmentation  and  ideological  division  are 
all  too  evident  in  this  country,  we  must 
view  with  the  gravest  concern  any  change 
in  our  electoral  processes  thst  may  aid  and 
accelerate  these  tendencies 

Third,  the  direct -election  plan  raises  awe- 
some problems  relating  to  vole  recounts  and 
the  pofislbiUty  that  fraud  committed  in  Iso- 
lated precincts  throughout  the  United 
States  might  taint  an  entire  national  elec- 
tion. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  are  over 
160,000  polling  places  in  the  United  States. 
In  1960.  the  miscounting  of  a  single  vote  in 
less  than  half  of  these  polling  places  could 
have  altered  the  entire  election  outcome  In 
1968.  a  change  of  less  than  two  vot«s  In 
ever>'  polUng  place  would  have  changed  the 
outcome.  Are  we  prepared  to  deal  with  an 
electoral  system  in  which  local  decisions  as 
to  the  counting  of  certain  incorrectly 
marked  ballots  may  be  the  crucial  factor  in 
determining  whether  a  particular  candidate 
has  attained  39.9  percent  of  the  poptilar 
vote  or  40-1  percent  of  the  popular  vote? 
And  are  we  ready  to  adopt  a  presidential 
election  system  In  which  ihe  actual  out- 
come may  not  be  known  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  runoff? 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce an  alternative  proposal  in  the  form  of 
a  new  Joint  resolution. 

Our  proposal,  which  we  call  the  "federal 
system  plan,"  has  been  developed  by  a 
Washington  attorney,  Mr.  Myron  Curzan, 
in  conjunction  with  my  staff  It  has  been  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  several  constitution- 
al law  scholar*  who  view  it  as  a  substantial 
improvement  over  the  proposed  dlrect-elec- 
tton  plan. 

The  federal  system  plan  embodies  the  es- 
sential rlghtncss  of  the  one-man.  one-vote 
principle,  but  modifies  the  direct -election 
plan  in  an  eflort  to  eliminate  some  of  Its 
dangers. 

It  provides  that  the  popular  vote  winner 
will  be  declared  President  so  long  as  there  is 
also  a  showing  that  his  victory  is  based  upon 
widespread  national  support. 

It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  runoff,  there- 
by removing  the  paralyzing  effect  which 
third  parties  may  have  under  the  present 
system  and  could  have  under  the  propoeed 
direct  election  plan. 

It  insures  that  the  results  of  a  presi- 
dential election  will  be  known  as  soon  as 
the  count  is  completed,  with  no  period  otf 
unoertainty  and  no  opportunity  for  tlie  kind 
of  horse- trading  that  Is  possible  under  the 
present  xyvtem  or  imder  the  direct  election 
plan. 

The  federal  tystem  plan  would  operate  as 
fellows : 

Plr«.  A  candidate  who  had  won  a  pluraUty 
of  tiie  total  popular  vole  would  be  declared 
President  If  he  bad  also  won  a  plurality  in 
States — Including  the  District  of  (Columbia — 
which  contain  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
voters  participating  In  the  election,  or  a  plu- 
rality In  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Staiee — 
including  the  District  oC  Columbia.  We  call 
this  second  initial  qualification  the  "50  per- 
ceot  rule." 

Secondly.  If  the  popular  vote  winner  failed 
to  satisfy  one  or  the  other  of  the  60  per- 
cent rule  requirwmenu,  then  the  President 
would  be  selected  on  the  baste  of  electoral 
votee.  The  presidential  candidate  with  the 
most  popular  votee  In  a  particular  State 
would  be  automaticaUy  awarded  the  State's 
electoral  vote,  which  would  equal  the  num- 
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ber  of  Senaton  and  Rcpree«ntAtlves  to  which 
that  StALe  is  enilcled  In  the  Congress.  Th« 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  treated  u  U 
U  had  three  con^p-esalonsl  votes.  A  candidate 
vlth  a  majority  ol  electoral  votes  would  wtn. 

Tlilfd.  If  no  candidate  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes,  the  federal  system 
plan  would  then  elloilnate  a^l  but  tlie  two 
nauooAl  candidates  with  the  most  electoral 
votes  and  redistribute  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  others.  The  electoral  votes  won  by  third 
party  candlU^ites  would  be  awarded  on  a 
State- by -State  basis  to  the  two  national  can- 
didates in  proportion  to  their  relative  share 
of  the  popular  vote  In  the  respective  States. 
The  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  voces  following  this  redistribution 
would  be  elected  President. 

In  this  proposal  we  have  Attempted  better 
to  meah  two  of  the  concepts  upon  which  otir 
goremmenLal  structure  is  based — the  con- 
cepu  ol  popular  sovereignty  and  federalism. 

In  my  Judgment.  thU  r>ropoeal  odds  an  es- 
sential ingredient  lacking  Ln  a  simple  nation- 
wide popular  victory — a  legitimating  factor. 
It  provides  the  means  for  Insuring  Lhat  any 
popular  vote  winner  will  have  the  backing  of 
the  people  of  both  large  and  small  States  and 
of  States  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. No  man  would  be  able  to  attain  the  Pres- 
idency by  merely  winnlnK  an  overwhelming 
popular  vote  tn  one  or  two  states,  or  m  a  par- 
ticular region.  Rather,  he  would  have  to 
show  that  his  support  Is  suSclently  broad  to 
give  him  a  true  mandate  to  be  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecuuve  of  the  entire  Natloc. 

Aside  from  providing  this  legitimating  fac- 
tor, the  federal  system  plan  should  have  a 
number  of  other  salutary  effects: 

It  shouid.  I  believe,  reinforce  an<l 
strengthen  the  two-party  system.  For  under 
Its  provisions,  the  objecave  of  each  of  the 
major  parties  would  not  only  be  to  win 
the  national  popular  vote,  but  also  to  win 
tn  each  State,  tn  addition,  the  power  of  third 
parties  to  affect  the  outcome  of  an  election 
and  hence  their  appeal  to  the  electorate 
would  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  significance  of  swing  States  would  be 
retained  and  minority  groups  within  those 
States  would  continue  to  have  power  to  af- 
fect the  reeuU  of  a  presidential  race  within 
the  two-party  framework. 

The  federal  system  plan  would  permit  re- 
count and  fraud  problems  to  be  contained 
and  dealt  with  on  the  State  level. 

The  possibility  of  qualifying  by  winning 
States  with  50  percent  of  the  votes  would 
be  a  new  and  powerful  Incentive  to  get  out 
the  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  the  pro- 
posal I  am  introducing  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr 
Dout)  comes  late  In  the  debate  on  electoral 
reform.  I  am  also  aware  that  It  Is  a  complete 
proposal  and  one  that  must  be  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny,  t  believe,  however,  that  It 
ts  easentlal  that  It  be  given  the  most  serious 
consideration.  The  step  we  are  about  to 
take  In  electoral  reform  Is  a  momentous 
Doe.  and  It  should  not  be  taken  without  first 
examining  all  of  the  altemauves. 

I  ask  un&nlmouv  consent  that  the  Joint 
rasoluUon  embodying  the  federal  system 
plan  be  printed  In  the  Recoao  at  this  point. 
Z  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  detailed 
memorandum  explaining  both  the  federal 
system  plan  and  the  problems  with  which 
It  Is  meant  to  deal  be  printed  as  a  supple- 
ment to  my  remarks  and  the  resolution.  I 
send  to  the  desk  tbe  Joint  resolution  and 
ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred 

Tbe  PaasxDXMG  OvncEa.  Tbe  Joint  resolu- 
tion win  be  received  and  a{>proprlately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  tha  lotnt 
resolutlOD  and  memorandum  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoao. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  181)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popuKr  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States    and    for    tbe    determination    of    the 


result  of  such  election  Introduced  by  Mr. 
£AGi.rTOM,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Doi^,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  order- 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  tn  the  Recoed,  as  follows: 
la  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  181 
Re9ott}ett  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  AmerUa 
in  Congress  oasembted  t  two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  "ITiat  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States: 

"aancLS  — 

"SicnoN  1.  Tbe  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  Dlsuict  constituting  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  vote 
directly  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. In  such  elections,  each  voter  Khali  cast 
a  single  vote  for  two  persons  who  shall  have 
consented  to  the  Joining  of  their  names  on 
the  ballot  for  the  oflloes  of  president  and 
Vice  President  No  persons  shall  consent  to 
their  name  being  joined  with  that  of  more 
than  one  other  person. 

"Sec.  2.  The  voters  la  each  SUte  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
voters  of  Members  of  the  Congress  from  that 
State,  except  that  any  State  may  adopt  less 
restrlDtlve  residence  requirements  for  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President  than  for 
M«mbera  of  Congreas  and  Congre^  may 
adopt  uniform  residence  and  age  require- 
ments for  voting  In  such  elections.  The 
Congreas  shall  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  voters  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Skc.  3.  The  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  In  the  election 
shall  be  declared  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  if  such  persons  have  also  obtained 
tbe  greatest  number  of  votes  among  the 
candidates  running  for  President  and  Vice 
President  In  States  containing  more  than  SO 
per  centum  of  the  total  ntimber  of  voters  In 
such  election  or  In  more  thac  M  per  centum 
of  the  States. 

"If  the  pair  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  who  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  through- 
out the  United  States  failed  to  obtain  The 
greatest  nimiber  of  votes  In  States  contain- 
ing more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  voters  in  the  election  or  In  more 
than  SO  per  centum  of  the  States,  then  the 
votes  received  by  each  pair  of  persona  Joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  separated  according  to  the 
Suites  in  which  they  were  received  and  In 
each  such  State,  the  pair  of  per^os  Joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  therein  shall  be  automatically  credited 
with  a  number  of  electoral  voica  which  shall 
be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Repreicntatlves  to  which  such  State  is 
entitled  in  the  Congress,  and  If  any  pair  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
Shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  all  of  the  States  they  shall  be 
declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"If  no  pair  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  these  electoral  votes,  then  all  but 
tbe  two  pairs  of  such  candidates  receiving 
the  greatest  numbers  of  electoral  votes  of  all 
of  the  States  shall  be  eliminated,  and  the 
electoral  votes  which  any  of  these  eliminated 
pairs  of  candidates  received  In  any  State  shall 
be  credited  to  the  two  leading  pairs  of  can- 
didates In  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
people  who  voted  for  these  two  pairs  of  can- 
didates in  such  State.  In  making  this  com- 
putation, fractional  numbers  less  than  one 
one- thousandth    shall    be    disregarded.   The 


pAlr  of  candidates  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  after  such  credit- 
ing of  electoral  votes  shall  be  declared  elected 
President  and  Vice  Prestdeat. 

"Ssc.  4.  The  days  for  such  elections  shall 
be  determined  by  Congress  and  shall  be  tbe 
s^nie  throughout  tbe  United  Sutes.  Tbe 
time.i,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  such 
elections  and  entitlement  to  Inclusion  on 
tbe  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof:  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.  The  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  such  elections  and  enutlecnent  to 
inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Congress  for  such  elections  in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia. 

■Sac.  5.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by 
law  the  time,  place,  and  manner  In  which  the 
results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared. 

"Sac.  e.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  declaring 
tbe  results  of  such  elections,  the  prexldea- 
rUl  candidate  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  election  as  President  shall  have  died,  the 
vice-presidential  candidate  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  Vice  President  shall  be  declared 
elected  President. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  any  can- 
didate or  candidates  for  Prejident  or  Vice 
President,  for  the  case  of  tbe  death  of  both 
the  Pretfdent-elect  and  Vice- President-elect, 
and  for  the  case  of  a  tie. 

"Sac  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  8,  Tbe  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
treated  as  a  State  for  purposes  of  thU 
Amendment. 

"Sbc.  0.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  May  following   Its  ratification." 

ELBCTOtAL  OotXlXE  RXTOSM — A  CaSE  rOB  THB 
FEDCasi.  StSTEM   Pt.AK 

As  Congress  considers  reforming  the  elec- 
toral process  through  which  this  country 
selecu  Its  PresldenU.  both  tbe  simplicity  and 
the  apparent  fairness  of  the  "one  man.  one 
vote'"  principle  constitute  strong  arguments 
In  favor  of  a  direct  election  system.  Certain- 
ly, these  cooslderaUons  appealed  to  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  when  It  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  on  September  18.  1969. 

DimXCT   BXXCnON   PITPAIXS 

There  are.  however,  at  least  seven  serious 
pitfalls  In  the  direct  election  (winner  must 
have  at  least  40'*;^  of  the  toUl  votes  cast) 
system  which  the  House  adopted  and  which 
is  now  t)efore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. These  pitfalls  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  Presidential  Candidate  could  be 
elected  even  though  he  failed  to  receive  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  votes  In  most— or 
conceivably  in  any — of  the  states.  In  19d8, 
Hubert  Humphrey  w,u  the  popular  choice 
of  only  13  sutes  plus  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Had  he  simply  carried  New  York  State 
by  half  the  popular  vote  nvi.rgln  by  which 
Lyndon  Johnson  carried  It  in  1M4  and  loat 
the  seven  states,  wblch  be  won  by  relatively 
close  margins,  he  would  bave  been  elected 
President  by  approximately  250.000  votes. 
He  would,  however,  have  been  the  preferred 
choice  of  the  voters  of  Just  six  out  of  &0 
states  and  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  In  a 
federal  system  sucb  as  ours.  It  would  cer- 
tainly seem  no  more  acceptable  that  a  man 
should  be  President  when  he  Is  the  popular 
vote  winner  but  tbe  choice  of  only  a  hand- 
ful of  states  than  when  he  is  tbe  wUiner  in 
the  electoral  college  but  tbe  loser  in  the 
popular  vote.  A  Chief  Executive  who  bopes  to 
go\ern  effectively  in  the  United  State*  must 
be  able  to  show  that  be  Is  not  simply  the 
cholea  of  the  people,  but  rather  that  he  ts 
also  the  choice  of  the  people  of  a  number  of 
states. 

upmcua.  nrmLEBT  psanxs 

3.  An  electoral  system  involving  possible 
runoffs  inevitably  Invites  a  proliferation  of 
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special   interest.  secUonal,   and   charismatic 
firure  parties. 

Professor  Maurice  Duverger  baa  wrltun 
about  the  United  Slates:  "The  absence  of  a 
second  ballot  ...  in  the  PrealdenUal  elec- 
tion constitutes  In  fact  one  of  the  historical 
reasons  for  the  emergence  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  two-party  system  "  Under  the 
proposed  direct  election  system,  many  nclal, 
ethnic,  and  Interest  groups  would  feel  that 
they  bad  lost  all  power  In  the  election  proc- 
e<ss  since  their  ability  to  Influence  tbe  out- 
come in  sey  swing  states  with  large  blocs  of 
electoral  votes  would  no  longer  be  relevant. 
Their  only  hope  for  regaining  leverage  under 
s  direct  election  system  would  be  through 
the  creation  cl  new  Presidential  parties. 
These  parties  would  then  solicit  votes  to  pro- 
mote their  oarochl.^I  causea — the  National 
Oun  Party,  the  National  Dairy  Parmers'  Pro- 
tective Party,  the  NsUonal  Students'  Purty. 
the  Black  Welfare  Right*  Party— with  consid- 
erable certainty  that  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  trade  off  their  votes  In  either 
a  runoff  election  or  immediately  before  the 
initial  election  when  surveys  indicated  the 
closeness  of  the  vote  between  the  two  majtw 
party  candidates  or  the  uncertainty  that 
either  of  these  candidates  would  obtain  40 '~i. 
of  the  popular  vote.  To  quote  Richard  Scam- 
mon  of  the  Elections  Research  Center. 

"If  you  really  want  to  stop  proliferating 
candidates  under  any  system  you  give  people 
one  vote.  This  is  really  why  we  have  two  par- 
ties operating  la  this  coimtry  in  November. 
Tou  only  get  one  shot  at  voting.  Once  you 


3 


fortunate  prospect  of  living  with  one  man's 
blunder.  In  short,  it  might  awake  to  find  that 
It  had  elected  an  unpopular  and  ideologically 
unacceptable  President  from  Party  A — a 
President  who  has  been  given  his  'roan- 
date"  under  the  direct  election  aystem  with 
some  40.1  "e  of  tbe  popular  vote 

aXCOCKTS 

3.  In  close  elections,  like  thoee  of  1060  and 
1968.  the  recount  problem  could  be  stagger- 
ing, as  would  the  temptation  to  commit 
fraud.  Under  a  simple  direct  election  sys- 
tem. It  would  not  be  poasible  or  relevant — 
as  It  is  today  to  isolate  the  states  In  which 
vote-count  problems  had  arisen. 

There  are  over  160.000  polling  places  In  tbe 
United  States.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
under  a  direct  election  system,  two  mis- 
counted votes  In  each  polling  place  m  the 
United  Stale*  would  have  shifted  the  l&flS 
eJisrtion  from  Richard  Nixon  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. The  miscount  of  only  one  vote  In  half 
of  this  country's  polling  places  In  1960  could 
have  chuiged  the  result  m  that  Presidential 
election. 

One  need  have  little  Imagination  to  con- 
jure up  visions  of  elections  in  which  the 
country  anxiously  awaits  word  of  who  Its  new 
President  is  to  be  while  recounters  puxzle 
over  discarded  or  poorly  marked  ballots  In 
rural  and  urban  counties  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

Finally.   It   must   be  added   that   recount 


5n?:oaiTi=s 
6.  A  direct  election  system  would  curtail 
the  power — which  exists  within  a  two-party 
electoral  college  context— of  urban-oriented 
racial,  ethnic  and  other  minority  groups, 
since  these  groups  would  have  reduced  ability 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  a  PresldenUal  elec- 
tion. This  reducUon  In  power  for  various 
urban  voting  blocs  would  occur  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  reduction  in  the  power  of 
small,  medium,  or  even  large  two-party 
states. 

The  t>eet  Interests  of  this  country  do  not 
lie  in  removing  the  power  which  tbfse  urban 
groups  have  In  Presidential  races.  To  ask 
them  to  rely  on  the  Congreas  for  that  rep- 
resentation is  unfair.  Even  with  tbe  gains 
which  have  resulted  from  reapportionment 
decisions,  the  Congress  remains  most  respon- 
sive to  rural  and  suburban  constituencies. 

The  passage  of  a  direct  system  might  well 
ensure  that  all  of  these  voting  blocs— In  an 
effort  to  be  beard  and  to  obtain  Infiuenoe 
tn  the  selection  of  the  President— would  take 
the  only  logical  step  left  open  to  them, 
namely,  the  creation  of  f^esldeniial  parties, 
which  can  barter  votes  for  power  in  subse- 
quent runoff  election. 

sDOPnoN  mn.iMXLX 
7.  A  direct  election  system  stands  little 
chance  of  being  adopted  by  three-fourths  erf 
the  slates  since  small  two-party  states  which 
come  to  understand  the  power  they  are  re- 
linquishing under  a  simple  direct  election 
system  will  reject  it.  Such  a  rejection  will 


problenM  will  be  further  complicated  In  the 

proposed  direct  election  system  by  questions 
Tou  only  get  one  anot  at  '°^^;j-^^""  ^^^^     which  may  arise  If  tbe  issue  is  whether  a      faVVe  the  unft^unate  effect  of  legitimating 
allow  people  a  »«^o°*l  "f^J,^*^*  J*  !^e      particular  candidate  has  received  40  0011  of      ^^e  present  electoral  colH«e  system,  and  wlU 
tlons  you  give  the  opportunity,  for  ««npie.     j-^^  ^^^^v  vote  or  S9.9»9r,   of  the  popular      ^^t  back  the  cause  of  an  electoral  reform  for 

vote. 

COST 

4.  The  cost  of  Presidential  elections  would 
soar  once  a  number  of  parties  had  become 
involved   and   runoff   elections   had   become 


for  Mr.  Wallace  to  In  effect  say  to  his  elec- 
torate, 'Now.  on  the  first  ballot  vote  your 
convlcUons.  Stand  up  for  what  you  really  be- 
Ueve  in.  You  will  get  another  chance  on  the 
second  ballot  If  you  have  to.  Besides,  we 
might  make  second  place.'      .      [The  direct 


elMtlon  with  a  runoffl  Is  why  In  some  parts     part  of  the  system.  Each  of  our  major  P»«»« 

'  '  is  already  sagging  under  the  burden  of  fi- 
nancing P-^aldentlal  campaigns.  Wtat  new 
problems  .  ^  .atlng  to  campalgu  fund  suppliers 
and  their  Influence  on  substanUve  decisions 
will  be  raised  If  partlee  are  forced  to  obtain 
double  or  triple  the  present  stuns  to  finance 
two-tiered  Presidential  races? 


of  the  South  In  primaries  you  get  the  first 
ballot  loaded  up  with  candidates,  sometimes 
enormous  numbers  .  .  .  because  everybody 
knows,  though,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
second  shot  at  this."  (Heartnea  on  Electoral 
College  Reform  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary.  91st  Cong.,  lat 
Sess  at  341  ) 

A  multiplicity  of  Presidential  parties  tak- 
ing ideological  posltlotw — often  irreeponal- 
bif — oould  only  produce  the  tragic  effect  of 
polarizing  this  country  on  a  wide  variety  of 
Issues,  and  leaving  our  policy  without  the 
underlying  harmony  which  makes  It  govern- 
able 

Moreover,  a  direct  election  system  built 
upon  a  40*:;.  plurality  requirement  could  lead 
to  the  creation  of  new  parties  centered  on 
specific  Individuals,  which  m  turn  might 
have  the  effect  of  ensuring  the  election  of 
comparatively  unpopular  candidates.  For 
example,  let  us  a-tsume  that  in  a  direct  elec- 
tion system.    Party  A  were  to  select  a  candl- 


FVOEaAI.    STSTEM    WEAKEHED 

5-  A  direct  election  system  would  drastically 
weaken  the  federal  system.  Candtdatea  would 
Ignore  small  and  medlum-siEcd  two-party 
states  and  focus  either  on  the  most  populous 
areas  (comprtaed  of  a  few  fairly  homogenous 
states)  or  on  one-party  states,  where  sub- 
stantial popular  margins  could  be  obtained. 

Under  a  direct  election  system,  the  ob- 
jective of  each  candidate  will  be  to  concen- 
trate on  those  States  and  regions  where  he 
can  maximize  his  popular  vote  and  mlnlmlKe 
the  popular  vote  of  his  opponents.  Under  the 
present  electoral  college  system,  It  u  crucial 
for  a  candidate  to  win  in  medliun-slaed  and 
small  two-party  States.  For  today,  a  hard- 
fought   victory   In   such   States   as   Indlai^. 


many  years. 

The  District  Plan  and  the  Proportional 
Plan,  which  have  been  suggested  at  various 
times  in  our  history,  do  not  offer  any  clear 
advantages  over  the  preeent  electoral  col- 
lege system.  In  fact,  both  of  these  plana  pro- 
vide even  less  assurance  than  does  the  pres- 
ent electoral  college  that  the  popular  vote 
winner  throughout  the  country  will  become 
President.  Retention  of  the  present  electoral 
college  system — but  with  an  automatic  elec- 
toral vote  to  avoid  faithless  electors  and  a  re- 
vised contingency  election  system  In  which 
the  President  is  selected  by  a  vote  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  Congress — has  the 
butlt-ln  disadvantage  that  It  provides  no 
procedures  to  deal  with  the  posslbUlty  of  a 
divergence  between  the  popular  vote  winner 
and  the  electoral  college  winner. 

Is  there  a  way  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  involved 
In  all  of  these  electoral  college  reform  pro- 
posals, while  at  the  same  time  fashioning  an 
electoral  system  which  maintains  basic  ad- 
herence to  the  popular  sovereignty  princi- 
ple of  one  man,  one  vote? 

THE   rEDKEAl.   STflTElf    Pl.Alt 

The  Federal  System  Plan.  tmUined  below. 
may  offer  a  viable  alternative.  This  systam — 
which  builds  upon  the  simple  direct  eleettoa 
formula  as  enacted  by   the  House  of  Hep- 


date  whose  Ideological   position  on  a  num-      J"^"'^;!!^^^  Vuth  iSiota.  and  Wash-'      resentatlve-  and  proposed  in  the  Senate  by 
ber  of  issues  made  It  appear  to  many  In  P«ty     {"'J;^**^^'^"-  ifof  gr«ter  value  than  a      Senator  Bayh-would  provide  that  any  can- 


B  that  Party  A's  candidate  could  never  hope 
to  win  more  than  about  45'^  of  the  popular 
vote.  Let  us  also  assume  that  Party  B  were 
to  contain  two  charismatic  figures  and  that 
one  of  them.  Mr.  X  "were  certain  that  the 
other,  Mr.  Y.  had  the  Party  B  nomination 
sewed  up.  What  If  Mr.  X  were  then  to  calcu- 
late that  It  made  sense  for  him  to  run  as 
well  since  he  was  certain  that  he  could: 

Take  35  rJ-  of  the  total  popular  vote  which 
formerly  was  committed  to  Mr.  Y. 

Take  T^  of  the  voters  committed  to  the 
candidate  from  Party  A,  and  thereby 

Deny  both  candidates  the  requisite  40*^ 
and  ensure  a  runoff  In  which  he  would  be 
the  second  candidate  and  the  probable  win- 
ner. 

HcFwever.  should  Mr.  X  prove  wrong  In  one 
calculation— that  he  can  take  1%  of  the  vote 
away  from  Party  A's  candidate — thia  nation 
might  well   find  itself  faced  with  the  tm- 


ington  together  is  of  greater 
victory  In  California.  Under  a  direct  election 
svstem.  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  If  a 
candidate  can  carry  California  or  New  York 
by  a  wide  enough  margin,  he  can  offset  losses 
m  the  four  named,  as  well  perhaps  five  or 
ten  other,  States. 

Moreover,  the  medium-sized  and  smaller 
two-party  States  wUl  also  get  shunted  aside 
In  a  Presidential  campaign  In  favor  of  one- 
party  States.  For  why  shotild  a  candidate 
strive  to  win  a  close  election  In  a  State  with 
two  million  voters  when  he  can  realise  a 
greater  advantage  by  obtaining  a  huge  mar- 
gin In  a  one-party  State  with  only  one  mtlUon 
voters  And— If  one  wishes  to  carry  this  logic 
further — why  should  a  candidate  even  make 
a  great  effort  in  an  extremely  cloee  race  in 
one  of  the  large  States,  when  he  knows  that 
he  can  easily  make  up  any  differential  in  a 
small  one-party  State? 


dldate  who  was  the  popular  vote  victor  un- 
der circumstances  which  demonstrated  that 
this  victory  was  based  upon  support  through- 
out the  nation  would  be  elected  President. 
Moreover,  it  would  provide  a  method  for  ef- 
fectively eliminating  tbe  paralyilng  effect 
which  third  partlee  may  have  under  both 
the  present  electoral  college  and  tmder  the 
direct  election  system. 

The  Federal  System  Plan  would  work  as 
follows : 

1.  A  Pr^iident  would  be  elected  If  he  <1> 
won  a  plurality  of  the  national  vole  and 
<3l  won  either  pluralities  In  more  than  W- 
of  tbe  states  and  DC,  or  pluralities  In  states 
with  50*T.  of  the  voters  in  the  election.  The 
latter  would  be  called  tbe  "W^   rule." 

3.  U  no  candidate  qualified,  the  election 
would  go  to  an  Electoral  College  where  tlia 
states  wotild  be  represented  as  they  are  to- 
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day.  &ad  each  candidate  would  automatically 
rec«lTe  tbe  electoral  votes  of  the  BUtes  ha 
won.  A  candidate  who  won  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  would  be  elected  President. 

3.  In  the  uaUkely  event  that  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  electoral  votes  of  states  which  went  for 
third-party  candidates  woiiid  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  leading  national  candidate 
In  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  votes  In 
thoae  states. 

THB   "50    PtaCXNT   Btn.K" 

The  "50'^  rule"  Is  designed  to  reconcile  tbe 


principle  of  federalism  with  the  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty.  It  would  award  the 
Presidency  to  the  national  popular  vote  win- 
ner u  he  had  been  able  to  demonstrate  that 
be  had  a  broad  base  of  support  across  the 
country.  The  "W^  rule"  would  provide  a 
better  indication  of  whether  a  popular  vote 
winner  had  the  national  support  needed  to 
govern  this  country  effectively  than  would 
the  40^^.  minimum  popular  vote  formula 
contained  in  the  present  direct  election  pro- 
posal. 

SLKCTOaAL   VOTES 

If  no  candidate  qualified  under  the  50  per- 
cent rule  and  an  election  went  to  the  Elec- 
toral College,  the  Presidential  candidate  with 
the  most  popular  vot«s  In  a  particular  state 
would  t>e  automatically  assigned  that  state's 
Congressional  vot«  quota  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "electonil  votes") — namely,  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  It 
is  entitled  to  under  the  Constitution,  The 
District  of  Columbia  would  have  three  elec- 
toral votes.  If  one  candidate  obtained  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  assigned  to  ail 
of  the  states,  he  shall  be  declared  Presldent- 

The  real  key  to  eliminating  third  party 
fragmentMlon  in  a  Preettdentlal  election  sys- 
tem Is  to  persuade  the  voter  that  he  would 
be  wasting  his  power  to  choose  the  next 
President  If  he  voted  for  the  candidate  of  a 
narrowly  based  party.  The  Pederal  System 
Plan  achieves  this  result  by  prorldlng  that 
If  the  pof}uUr  vote  winner  has  not  satisfied 
the  "SO^r  rule."  then  the  President  wUI  toe 
selected  on  the  basis  of  tbe  vote  outcome 
broken  down  on  a  state-by -state  basis. 
BcoisruBtrrtoir  of  rLScroKAt  vorrs 

If  no  candidate  has  an  Initial  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes — which  might  occur  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  third  party  candi- 
dates— the  Federal  System  Plan  would  then 
eliminate  all  but  two  leading  candidates  from 
consideration  and  redistribute  the  electoral 
votes  won  tjy  any  other  candidates  in  par- 
ticular states.  Redistribution  of  the  electoral 
votes  won  by  "third  party"  candidates  would 
be  done  propKirtlonally,  based  on  the  relative 
number  of  popular  votes  obtained  by  the  two 
leading  national  oandidates  In  the  particular 
Btate  being  redistributed. 

In  a  redistribution  situation,  proportlon- 
allzatlon  of  electoral  votes  is  fairer  t.^l^l^  the 
Winner-take -all  method  which  will  be  used 
when  counting  electoral  votes  initially. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  redtatributlon  tech- 
nique will  rarely  be  used  since  virtually  all 
"third  parties"  which  do  not  have  a  broad 
national  base — such  as  the  Bull  Moose  Party 
had  m  1913 — win  be  discouraged  from  enter- 
ing candidates.  People  will  not  vote  for  such 
candidates  when  they  realize  that  by  doing 
so,  they  are  throwing  away  their  votes  and 
leading  the  choice  of  the  President  to  other 
residents  In  their  state  who  vote  for  tlie 
catkdldates  of  the  two  major  parties. 
BiNnrrs  or  pszaravzHc  the  nxtcxAL  rrMTprr 

By  melding  the  direct  election  plan— as 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives — 
with  a  concept  that  t-akea  this  nation's  fed- 
eral design  into  account,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
duce the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  In  a 
simple  one  man,  one  vote  proposal. 

Under  this  hybrid  Presidential  election  sys- 
tem, the  objective  at  each  of  the  major  par- 
ties will  not  only  be  to  win  In  the  national 
popular  vote,  but  also  Co  win  in  each  state. 


Candidates  can  be  persuaded  to  pay  atten- 
Uon  to  the  needs  of  aU  states — including 
small  ones. 

The  power  of  swing  states  and  the  minority 
groups  who  live  m  them  can  be  retained 
and  the  prospect  of  Bourtshlng  splinter  par- 
ties negated. 

The  problem  of  voter  fraud  can  be  local- 
Ired.  the  complexities  relating  to  vote  re- 
cotints  can  be  more  easily  avoided. 

Finally,  by  building  Into  the  riecUjeal 
process  a  factor  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  total  number  of  people  voting  in  each 
s«ate  in  that  election,  we  would  create  (I) 
an  Incentive  to  encourage  voting  and  (2»  a 
mechanism  which  takes  account  of  popula- 
tion shlfw  not  reflected  in  the  current  elec- 
toral coUi^  system  which  Is  based  upon  a 
census  thai  may  be  ten  years  old  on  the 
date  of  an  election. 
HrpOTurncAL     examples     of     PSEamcNTiAi. 

EUCnOHS      UNDEB      THE      FCDEKAL      STSTXM 
PLAK 

1.  Candidates  A  and  B  are  the  only  two 
significant  candidates  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Candidate  A  receives  50  mtllloD  pop- 
ular votes;  candidate  B  receives  40.5  million 
popular  voles.  Candidate  A  has  been  tbe 
popular  vote  victor  In  29  states  (Including 
the  District  of  Ct^umbla) .  Under  the  Federal 
System  Plan,  he  would  have  satisfied  the 
50-:;^   rule  and  would  be  declared  President. 

2-  Candidates  A  and  B  are  the  only  two 
significant  candidates  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Cajadldnte  A  receives  50  nillUon  pop- 
ular votes.  Candidate  B  receives  49.6  million 
popular  votes.  Candidate  A  has  been  the 
popxUar  vote  victor  in  only  23  states.  How- 
ever these  states  contained  approximately 
&5'-c  of  the  people  voting  m  that  election. 
Under  the  Federal  System  Plan  candidate  A 
would  have  saasfled  the  50i;.  rule  and  would 
be  declared  President. 

3.  Candidates  A  and  B  are  the  only  two 
significant  candidates  running  for  the  Preal- 
dency.  Candidate  A  receives  50  million  pop- 
ular votes:  candidate  B  receives  49.8  million 
popular  votes.  Candidate  A  is  the  victor  in 
33  states  containing  approximately  48'"-  of 
the  people  voUng  in  that  election.  Under  the 
Pederal  System  Plan  candidate  A  would  not 
have  satisfied  the  60",.  rule  which  would 
auiomaiicaaiy  make  him  President  on  the 
basis  of  his  popular  vote  victory.  The  con- 
tingency pUn  would  then  come  into  effect 
and  the  popular  votes  won  by  candidates  A 
and  B  would  be  translated  into  popular  vote 
victories  in  each  or  the  50  States  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  hypotheUcal 
given  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  23  states 
won  by  candidate  A  would  provide  him  with 
enough  electoral  votes  to  become  President 
On  the  other  band  if  candidate  A  had  ob- 
tained a  popular  vote  victory  while  being  the 
popular  vote  choice  In  only  6  or  d  states, 
the  electoral  vote  contingency  plan  would 
make  candidate  B  tbe  President  since  he 
would  have  demonstrated  a  much  broader 
base  of  national  support. 

4.  Candidates  A,  B.  C.  and  D  run  for  the 
Presidency.  Candidate  A  obtains  40  million 
votes:  candidate  B  obtained  39.5  million 
votes:  candidate  C  obtains  10.6  million  votes- 
and  candidate  D  obtains  10  million  popular 
votes.  Candidate  A  has  been  the  popular  vote 
victor  m  22  stales  containing  43%  of  the 
people  voting  in  that  election  and  possessing 
340  electoral  votes.  Candidate  B  ha*  been  the 
victor  in  IB  states  containing  40rr  of  the 
people  voting  in  the  election  and  possessing 
200  electoral  votes.  Candidates  C  and  D  have 
each  been  the  victor  In  5  states!  for  a  total 
of  10)  containing  about  18%  of  the  people 
voting  In  that  election  and  possessing  a  total 
of  98  electoral   votes. 

Under  the  Pederal  System  Plan,  candidate 
A  would  not  have  satufled  the  SO";;;;  rule 
which,  with  his  popular  vote  victory,  would 
have  automatically  entitled  him  to  the 
Pre*den=y.  Under  the  contingency  electonU 
vote  system,  neither  candidate  A  nor  Cindi- 
date  B  would  have  a  majority  in  tbe  Initial 


count.  The  Pederal  System  Plan  would  there- 
fore redistribute  the  electoral  votes  won  bj 
candidates  C  and  D. 

Tbe  redistribution  would  be  done  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  votes  won  by  candi- 
dates A  and  B  In  the  particular  state  whose 
electoral  votes  were  being  redistributed.  If 
candidates  A  and  B  both  had  a  national  ap- 
peal, the  redistribution  would  probably  favor 
the  candidate  who  was  ahe^  under  the 
tniual  electoral  vote  count.  Thus  In  the  above 
example.  It  would  be  quite  probable  that 
under  the  redistribution  formula,  candidate 
A  would  wind  up  with  something  like  388.5 
electoral  votes  and  candidate  B  would  w1n<] 
up  with  something  like  249.5  electoral  votes. 
Candidate  A  would  then  be  declared  Presi- 
dent. (Note  should  be  taken,  however.  Oist 
this  last  hypothetical  Is  extremely  Implausi- 
ble under  the  Federal  System  Plan.  The 
presence  of  a  redistribution  formula  In  the 
President i;a.l  election  system  will  work  to 
discourage  regional  or  Ideological  partlei 
from  putting  up  candidates  Uke  the  above 
candidates  C  and  D  since  voters  will  prob- 
ably  not  waste  their  ballots  voting  for  them.) 

HtSTOBtCAL  EXAMPLES 

The  Pederal  System  Plon  would  not  have 
changed  the  outc<»ne  of  any  past  American 
election.  It  would  however  have  averted 
some  awkward  contingencies  which  could 
easily  have  occurred.  The  following  cases 
help  Illustrate  the  stabilizing  effect  the  Ped- 
eral System  Plan  would  have  had  In  these 
situations,  as  well  as  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  direct  election  plan. 

18B8 HAaaiSON  VEOStrs  ct.i:vsj;.AND 

Cleveland  had  a  popular  vote  margin  of 
95.000.  but  Harrison  was  elected  by  an  elec- 
toral vote  of  233  to  168.  Cleveland's  popular 
majority  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
"solid  South." 

Under  a  direct  election  system.  Cleveland's 
o^-erwhelming  victory  among  Alabama's  174.- 
000  voters  would  have  offset  the  popular  pref- 
erence of  3.9  million  voters  in  New  York. 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Under  the  Pederal  System  Plan,  despite 
hta  poptuar  victory,  he  would  have  failed  to 
qualify  under  the  60*:^  rule;  he  won  only 
la  out  of  38  States  and  won  states  with 
only  about  aO"";  of  the  voters.  The  election 
would  have  gone  to  the  Electoral  College 
where  Harrison's  broader  geographical  base 
of  support  would  have  made  him  President. 

101 « WZLSON-HtTCRES 

Wilson  won  by  a  popular  majority  of  530.- 
000.  He  won  in  31  state.6 — mostly  small  onea— 
with  277  electoral  votes,  while  Hughes'  elec- 
toral vote  total  was  254.  A  change  only  of 
1,904  votes  would  have  given  California's  13 
electoral  votes— and  the  election — ^to  Hughes. 
WUson  would  have  lost,  although  his  popu- 
lar margin  would  sUU  have  been  over  half  a 
million  and  he  would  still  have  been  the  pre- 
ferred candidate  In  well  over  half  the  states. 

Under  the  Federal  System  Plan.  Wilson 
would  easily  have  qualified  with  his  popular 
plurality  and  with  victories  In  over  60*^. 
of  tbe  states  (although  he  did  not  win  states 
a-ith  60%  of  the  voters).  Wilson  could  have 
lost  as  many  as  six  states,  still  had  a  popu- 
lar plurality,  and  have  been  the  victor  under 
the  Federal  System  Plan. 

1  •48 — TBUMAN-orWXT-THTTRJSOND 

TYuman  won  by  over  3  million  popular 
votes.  The  electoral  count  was  Truman  303, 
Dewey  188.  Thurmond  39. 

A  shift  of  34.294  votes  from  Truman  to 
Dewey  In  California,  minds,  and  Ohio  could 
have  shifted  78  electoral  votes,  giving  Dewey 
an  electoral  vote  majority  by  one  vote.  Under 
the  Federal  System  Plan.  Truman  would  still 
have  won  with  a  popular  plurality  and  victory 
in  28  states — over  50%. 

If  Dewey  had  won  California  and  niinoU. 
but  not  Ohio,  neither  he  nor  Truman  would 
have  had  an  electoral  majority,  and  under 
the  present  system  tbe  election  would  have 
been  thrown  Into  the  House.  Under  the  Fed- 
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erol  System  Plan,  the  election  would  not  even 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  Eaecioral  College, 
because  Truman  would  still  have  won  a  popu- 
lar plurality  and  over  60%  of  the  states. 

jBSO — ^KENNEDT- NIXON -BTRD 

Under  the  present  system,  this  election 
would  have  been  thrown  Into  the  House  if 
Kennedy,  the  popular  vote  winner,  had  lost 
three  very  close  states;  Illinois  (margin: 
8.000  votes,  electoral  votes:  27).  South  Caro- 
lina (margin:  9,600,  electoral  votes:  8).  and 
Hawaii  (morglD:  115  votes,  electoral  votes: 
3). 

Under  the  Pederal  System  Plan.  Ken- 
nedy would  have  been  elected  without  the 
risk  of  horsetradlng  bjiA  without  delay  be- 
cause he  would  stUi  (aj  have  been  the  popu- 
lar vote  winner,  and  he  would  still  (b)  have 
won  states  with  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

Mr.  Eaoucton.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  presenUtlon 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  PatsmiNG  Omcia-  The  Senator  from 
Ka""*"^  Is  recognized. 

THE   rXDSEAl.   STSTXM    PULN 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  the  1968  election 
did  more  to  stimulate  concern  for  our  sys- 
tem of  choosing  the  President  than  any  other 
election  in  recent  history.  A  very  real  pos- 
sibility existed  that  Congress  would  deter- 
mine the  two  highest  officeholders  In  the 
land. 

There  Is  agreement  among  most  Amer- 
icans of  all  political  and  Ideological  per- 
suasions that  the  present  electoral  system 
should  be  changed.  Considerable  study,  ef- 
fort and  thought  have  gone  Into  a  number 
of  proposals  which  have  been  presented  to 
Congress.  I  withheld  support  of  any  of  the 
several  electoral  reform  proposals  because, 
m  my  opinion,  each  appeared  t-j  contain  a 
number  of  significant  deficiencies.  To  change 
from  one  set  of  deficiencies  to  another  would 
seem  an  exercise  in  futility,  as  well  as  peril- 
ous thinking  with  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses. I  am  especially  pleased,  therefore,  to 
coaponsor  the  federal  system  plan— which  I 
believe  has  considerable  merit. 

In  essence,  the  federal  system  plan  intro- 
duces the  direct-election  concept  to  presi- 
dential politics,  while  assuring  continued, 
decisive  Importance  of  broad  and  widespread 
naUoQOl  support  for  candidates. 

THE    rEDEOAL    STSTEM    PLAN   CO»IFABKD 

The  junior  Senator  from  Bflasourt  lias  de- 
scribed the  federal  system  plan  and  Its  ad- 
vantages over  the  direct-election  plan  and 
the  present  electoral  college. 

Briefly,  I  will  compare  the  federal  system 
plan  with  three  other  major  electoral  refono 
proposals. 

THE   OISTBtCr   PLAN 

Under  the  district  plan,  populsr  vote  re- 
sults would  tend  to  be  reflected  more  accu- 
rately in  electoral  vote  results  than  they 
are  under  the  present  Bystem.  The  all-or- 
nothing  system  of  assigning  a  State's  elec- 
toral vote  would  be  eliminated. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  district  plan  18 
Its  Inherent  tendency  to  encourage  Jerry- 
mandering. The  problems  and  temptations 
for  political  manipulation  would  Burely  not 
be  diminished  over  present  dUHcultlei  with 
congressional  districts,  and  the  situation 
could  become  even  more  Involved. 

Under  the  federal  system  plan,  votliig 
would  take  place  on  a  statewide  basts,  ftee 
from  the  administrative  oompllcatlons  of 
districting  the  results. 

Also,  the  district  plan  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  viable  two-party  State 
political  systenxs.  The  stimulus  for  a  minority 
party  to  turn  out  the  vote  would  be  severely 
diminished  when  It  saw  no  chance  to  carry 
any  district  within  a  State.  Under  the  fed- 
eral system  plan,  however,  a  minority  party 
would  know  its  votes  would  not  be  froaen 


within  the  SUte  but  would  have  significance 
on  a  national  scale. 

THE     PaOPOlTIONAL     PLAN 

The  proporuonal  plan  would  eliminate 
the  unit  rule  for  distribution  of  a  State's 
electoral  votes  and  would  prevent  an  elec- 
toral victory  for  a  minority  poptOar  vote- 
getter  by  tying  the  electoral  vote  directly  to 
the  popular  vote. 

The  proportional  plan  would  not 
strengthen    the   two-party   system.   Instead 


to  look  carefully  at  the  advantages  of  this 
proposal: 

First.  It  adheres  In  principle  to  the  di- 
rect election  plan,  but  eliminates  the  run- 
off feature  of  the  direct  election  plan. 

Second.  It  removes  the  possibility — like 
tbe  direct  election  plan — of  contingent  elec- 
tions by  either  House  of  Congress. 

Third.  It  does  mlnimlee  the  election  of 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President  by  the 
electoral  vote  process. 

Fourth.  This  plan  preserves  as  a  backup 


of  discouraging  the  minority  party.  It  would  procedure  the  electoral  vote  system,  which 
encourage  formation  of  many  minority  par-  snma  oersons  feel  should  bo  continued  a* 
lies  tending  to  represent  narrow  and  perhaps 
extreme  viewpoints  because  minority  parties 
would  be  assured  electoral  vote  reflection  of 
their  strength.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
discourage  the  major  parties  from  attempt- 
ing to  broaden  their  appe^l  and  assimilate 
diverse  groups  and  factions.  The  federal  sys- 
tem plan,  on  the  other  hand,  by  diminish- 
ing the  potentUl  impact  of  any  third  or 
mtiltlparty  development,  would  encourage 
a  vigorous  and  broadened  two-party  system. 
By  entirely  abolishing  presidential  electors 
and  by  permitting  States  to  have  separate 
ballots,  the  proportional  plan  would  make  a 
practical,  as  well  as  s  theoretical.  posslbUlty 
of  electing  a  President  and  Vice  President 
from  different  parties.  Tbe  federal  system 
plan  requires  presidential  and  vlce-presiden- 
ilal  candidates  to  be  paired,  thus  avoiding  a 
split  election,  and  It  retains  an  electoral  sys- 
tem as  a  backup  procedure  with  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  two-party  system. 

THE   AUTOMATIC   H-ECTORAL   PLAN 

The  automatic  electoral  plan  has  the  ap- 
peal Of  simplicity  and  close  adherence  to 
established  practices,  but  It  locks  In  the  all- 
or-nothing  rule  which  has  evolved  over  the 
years,  whereby  each  State's  entire  electoral 
vote  is  allocated  to  the  winner  of  the  popular 
vote.  No  real  improvemenU  are  offered  m  the 
electoral  tofluence  of  minority  voters,  pos- 
sibilities for  the  election  of  narrow-basis 
Presidents  or  enhancement  of  State  signif- 
icance m  the  electoral  process.  The  federal 
system  plan,  as  the  Junior  Seiuiior  from  Mis- 
souri has  pointed  out.  affords  substantial  ad- 
vances in  each  ol  these  important  areas. 

QUCSTZONS    ABOUT    THE    TEDHUL    6TSTEM    PLAN 

I  think  It  might  be  well  to  anticipate  some 
of  the  questions  which  may  be  raised  con- 
cerning the  federal  system  plan.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  familiar  with  the  different 
electoral  reform  proposals,  A  number  of  ques- 
tions have  been  raised,  and  I  am  certain 
others  would  be  in  the  event  hearings  were 
held. 

Let  me  state  briefly  a  few  of  them : 

Plrst.  If  the  electoral  machinery  is  used — 
as  It  would  be  under  certain  circumstances 
In  the  federal  system  plan— would  tbe  unit 
or  bloc  system  of  casting  votes  be  continued, 
and  would  this  within  a  State  nullify  votes 
cast  for  an  unsuccessful  candidate? 

Second.  Tbe  question  has  been  raised  that 


some  persona  feel  should   bo  continued 
a  matter  of  tradition  and  because  it  is  con* 
ducive  to  a  two-party  systenL 

Fifth.  TbU  plan  does  look  to  tilUmate  as- 
sertion of  Influence  of  the  vote  for  tnlnor 
candidates  within  the  framework  of  the  two- 
party  system,  rather  than  as  support  for 
Independent  or  splinter  parties. 

OPEBATION    09  the   FEnCBAL  STRTK  PLAN 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ably 
described  our  proposal,  but  again,  let  me 
emphasize  ttt  relative  slmpUclty — and  its 
operation: 

First-  The  popular  vote  winner  would  be 
declared  elected  If — 

He  has  carried  States  which  contain  more 
than  one-half  of  persons  who  voted  in  the 
election;  or 

He  has  carried  more  than  one-half  of  the 
States. 

Second.  If  neither  of  the  above  Is  satisfied. 
the  winner  would  be  decided  by  electoral 
vote. 

Third.  If  there  Is  no  electoral  winner,  the 
electoral  votes  of  minor  candidates  would  be 
distributed  among  two  front-runners  by  giv- 
ing the  electoral  votes  carried  by  minor  can- 
didates to  the  two  front-runners  In  each 
particular  State  In  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lar vote  totals. 

CONCLtlSXON 

Mr.  President.  Interest  in  electoral  reform 
IB  high  and  support  tor  change  ta  broad 
based.  The  federal  system  plan  does 
strengthen  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  serious  pit- 
falls in  ttie  direct  election  proposal.  A  sum- 
mary of  these  pitfalls  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record,  but  it  should  be  emphasised 
that  under  the  direct  election  plan,  a  presi- 
dential candidate  could  be  elected  even 
though  he  faUed  to  receive  a  plurality  of  tbe 
popular  votes  In  most — or  conceivably  in 
any — of  the  States.  Those  of  us  from  small 
and  middle-size  States  are  naturally  con- 
cerned about  any  system  which  would  per- 
mit States  with  large  populations  to  have 
a  distinct  advantage.  We  recognise  that 
numbers  are  important  and  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  should  be  adhered 
to,  but  we  also  strongly  feel  that  anyone 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
should  have  broad-based  support  throughout 
the  country  This  important  consideration  la 
embodied  within  the  federal  system  plan. 

Let  me  add  that  all  the  electoral  reform 
proposals  submitted  have  certain  advantages 


this  plan  would  make  possible  the  election  of     ^^  certain  disadvantages.  The  district  and 


a  President  who  may  have  fewer  popular 
votes  that  the  unsuccessful  candidate. 

Third.  One  area  of  concern  Is  that  the  fed- 
eral system  plan  would  brmg  Into  effect  two 
relatively  untried  and  untested  features  em- 
bodied In  the  backup  system,  and  an  untried 
and  untested  feature  in  the  division  of  elec- 
toral votes  of  minority  candidates,  whereas 
the  nmoff  election  has  been  tested  and  has 
worked  successfully  in  various  States. 

Fourth.  There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
plan  Is  too  complicated  and  subject  to  un- 
certainty and  might  be  productive  of  un- 
expected results. 

I  believe  that  these  questions  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily  and  the  changes 
could  be  made  in  tbe  proposal  being  intro- 
duced today  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  myself.  It  is  iiz^tortant.  howsver. 


proportional  plans  do  not  assure  that  the 
popular  vote  winner  would  necessarily  be- 
come President. 

The  issue  of  electorsl  reform  Is  so  vital 
that  I  would  hope  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  will 
consent  to  Immediate  hearings  on  the  federal 
system  plan  proposal.  In  addition  to  intro- 
ducing the  federal  system  plan  reeoluHon 
today,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
I  are  contacUng  a  number  of  experts  in  this 
field  across  the  country,  asking  for  their 
comonents  on  this  propoeal 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  any  pro- 
posal approved  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
must  be  ratified  by  38  States.  In  my  opinion. 
the  federal  system  plan  would  be  acceptable 
to  large  States  because  of  the  direct  election 
features  and  to  small  States  because  it  re- 
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quires  bro&d-based  support  b;  virtue  of  tba 
"SO-percent  njl«." 

Again,  I  cocnmend  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  hU  leadentaip  m  thla  moBt 
Important  arf«  and  also  acknowledge  the 
efrortA  of  Mr,  Myron  Curzan.  a  Washington 
attorney  who  has  spent  countless  houra  In 
the  formulation  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Eagltton.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  bis 
cogent  eununatlQD  of  the  Issues  involved  and 
his  able  presentation  of  the  Federal  system 
plan. 

Mr  Bath.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EacurroH.  I  yield- 
Mr.  Bath.  I  would  like  to  compUment  my 
collAaguea  from  Missouri  and  Kansas  for 
adding  to  the  debate  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  lime  over  the  importance  of 
revising  the  present  electoral  coIleKe  system 
I  ^predate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  his  initial  remarks  as  to 
my  Interest  In  this  particular  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  it  has  been  the  roaponsibiUty  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  delve  into  that 
particular  matter.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
heart  can  be  taken  from  the  Interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Wrst.  It  demonstrates  that  two  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  are  concerned  about 
the  need  to  do  something  about  the  present 
system. 

Second,  their  proposal  embodies  as  a 
lundamenui  principle  the  direct  popular 
vote.  I  know  that  time  has  been  allotted 
here  this  morning  to  others  of  our  coUeagucB 
to  speak  on  other  subjects.  So  It  la  not  my 
IntenUon  to  continue  thu  discussion  at  any 
Sreat  length. 

I  personally  wiu  do  all  I  can  to  study  this 
matter.  As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  thla 
matter  has  been  debauid  at  length.  We  hav^ 
held  three  different  sets  of  hearings  The 
matt«7  is  now  before  the  full  Judiciary  Cam- 
mlttee.  and  an  agreem*nt  has  already  been 
arrived  at  to  vote  no  later  than  April  34 

Whether  tt  wlU  be  possible  to  hold  bearings 
or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  personally  pledge 
that  we  will  study  in  great  detail  any  In- 
formation that  either  of  our  distinguished 
colleAguea  brings  to  our  attention. 

The  only  matter  of  significant  concern  to 
me  about  the  direct  popular  vote  plan  em- 
bodied In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  of  which 
I  am  the  principal  author,  and  which  haa 
some  46  eoaponaors,  is  what  happens  In  the 
case  of  a  runoff.  History  has  shown  us  that 
only  once  In  almost  aoo  years  hM  a  Pr«sldent 
of  the  United  Stares  been  elected  when  he 
had  less  than  40  percent  of  the  votes,  the 
flffure  which  would  require  a  runoff  In  our 
system.  This  was  In  1660,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected.  At  that  time  he  had  3fl.76 
percent  of  the  votes,  bo  he  was  Just  below  the 
40  percent  figure,  and  he  was  not  on  the  bal- 
lot In  10  Statee.  Nevertheless.  I  thlnkwe  havs 
to  exanune  this  posaibiiity. 

Whether  the  shortcomings,  as  described 
by  my  two  distinguished  colleagues,  of  a  run- 
off in  the  direct  popular  election  In  which  no 
candidate  gets  40  percent  of  the  votas  are 
greater  than  the  shortcomings  of  any  of  the 
other  plans.  I  am  not  yet  willing  to  concede 
But  I  am  certainly  winingjy  to  study  ii,  bs- 
cauae  I  recogntxe  It  as  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties. 

I  have  said  from  the  beginning  that  1  have 
not  held  out  the  direct  popular  vot«  plan  as 
a  panacea,  without  any  problems  at  all,  be- 
cauAC  as  long  as  m*n  devises  a  plan  a  few 
unacrupuloxM  souls  are  going  to  try  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  no  matter  what  It  Is.  What 
^peals  to  me  about  the  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  approach,  which  won  a  339  to  70  vote 
In  the  House,  is  that  it  guarantees  that  the 
winner  Is  going  to  have  the  most  votes,  and 
U  will  protect  us  at  all  stagss  of  the  process. 

I  want  to  thank  both  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  Interest  and  for  presentlnc  these  new 


Ideas.  We  are  willing  to  study  them.  I  know 
they  are  both  legtslatlve  craftsmen  and  rec- 
ogtilze  the  need  to  search  for  the  art  of  the 
possible.  So  In  working  together  here  In  this 
body  and  trying  to  consult  our  colleagues  In 
the  other  body,  and  the  experts  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  alluded.  I  hope  we  can 
get  the  best  possible  plan,  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  real  progress.  But  we  all  know, 
from  having  gone  through  the  constitutional 
amendment  process  before,  that  when  we  are 
looking  for  and  need  67  colleagues  to  vote 
with  us  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures.  It  Is  going  to  be  Impos- 
sible to  get  a  plan  that  absolutely  pleases 
everyone. 

I  know,  from  the  record  of  our  two  dis- 
tinguished collesfues,  that  they  are  going  to 
do  their  very  best  to  help  us  try  to  perfect 
the  systens  and  try  to  reconcile  the  system  as 
best  as  we  can. 

I  aalute  them  for  adding  to  tba  debate  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Eaglkton.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  bis  kind  remarks, 
and  wish  to  say  at  t];ils  time  that  were  It 
not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  we  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  this  problem  at  all.  It  has  bean 
through  his  diligence  and  unswerving  efforts 
over  the  past  6  years  or  more  that  at  long 
last  it  appears  that  we  will  have  a  chanoe  to 
have  this  Issue  before  us.  He  Is  to  be  com- 
mended most  highly  for  his  efforts  In  this 
regard.  I  take  his  comments  most  seriously 
because  he  is  truly  an  expert  on  thla  subject 
matter. 

One  brief  comment  on  the  Senator's  re- 
marks. Ht  points  out  that  In  only  one  elec- 
tion, the  first  Lincoln  election,  did  the  win- 
ner receive  lees  than  40  percent  of  the  votes, 
Hlst€>rlcally,  that  la  true.  But  the  winner  has 
come  precariously  close  to  that  40-percent 
mark  In  other  elections.  It  was  true  In  the 
first  Wilson  election  of  10ia.  The  iDes  elec- 
tion of  President  Nlson  waa  rather  close  to 
the  40-percent  margin. 

What  concerns  me  very  much  about  the 
direct  election  plan  Is  that  It  will  further 
encourage  the  proliferation  of  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  parties.  Past  hlstorr 
on  elections  which  came  close  to  40  percent 
mAy.  therefore,  not  be  a  perfect  guide  insofar 
as  the  future  conduct  of  natioo&l  electloiut 
is  concerned.  If  my  worries  are  realized,  and 
If  we  do  see  an  endless  number  of  political 
parties  involved  in  elecuons  under  the  direct 
system  plan  in  1976  or  1080.  or  1984.  It  may 
well  be  that  It  would  be  uncooimon  In  the 
future  for  any  of  the  national  candidates  to 
achieve  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  vote. 

This  may  be  a  needless  worry.  In  any 
event,  tt  is  what  has  caused  me,  among  other 
things,  serious  concern  about  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  coapon- 
sors,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

Mr.  DoLX.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SAOt.rroK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DoLX.  Let  me  endorse  the  statement 
Just  made  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri as  to  the  great  effort  mode  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  We  all  recognize  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  and  the  need  for  some 
change;  and  hopefully  the  propoaal  offered 
this  morning  will  shed  some  light — perhaps 
not — after  It  Is  carefully  explored.  I  share 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
It  can  be  reviewed  carefully,  perhaps,  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  other  conunlttee 
and  staff  members. 

We  recognize  that  the  time  frame  Is  nar- 
row. We  recognize  the  Importance  of  moving 
aa  rapidly  as  possible  with  electoral  reform. 
Hopefully,  we  can  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  determine  If 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  having  brief 
hearing?.  But  It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  to  at  least 
come  forth  with  some  principle  embodying 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that 
will  alleviate  some  of  ttxt  fears  those  In  small 


and  mlddle-alzed  States  have,  because  the 
federal  system  plan,  as  we  see  tt.  without,  of 
course,  exploring  all  the  possible  pitfalls,  does 
provide  In  principle  for  direct  elections,  and 
does  also  Insiu^  that  the  candidate  elected 
would  have  broad-tiaKed  support. 

Aa  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  Is  Its  main 
strength.  If  It  falls  In  some  other  area,  we 
should  know  that,  and  will  know  It  If  we 
have  heSLrings- 

Mr.  Batm-  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  Eacltton.  I  jrleld. 

Mr.  Bath.  I  appreciate  the  camments  of 
my  friend  from  Kansas.  The  reason  I  think 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  look  Into  this  plan  Is 
that  It  Is  very  easy  to  examine  Ideas  that  look 
good  on  the  surface,  and  find  out  that  they 
really  do  not  work  quite  as  well  as  In  prac- 
tice. I  say  thla  without  being  at  all  critical  of 
the  plan  submitted  here  today  by  our  two 
distinguished  colleagues,  because  I  have  not 
bad  a  chance  to  study  Its  implications  fully. 
All  I  know  Is  that  In  my  4-  or  5-year  study 
of  this  problem.  I  started  out  convinced  that 
the  direct  popular  vote  would  not  work,  end 
my  main  ooncern  was  the  destruction  by 
proliferation  of  parties  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

By  incorporating  the  40-percent  runoff 
provision.  I  felt  we  had  sufficiently  dealt  with 
some  of  the  nuisance  splinter  parties  who  get 
In  Just  to  achieve  a  bargaining  position,  and 
yet  left  the  door  open  for  a  bona  fide,  valid 
third  party.  We  have  to  recognize,  for  esam- 
ple.  that  the  party  of  which  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas  is  a  member 
started  out  as  a  minority  party.  Nov  they 
have  the  Presidency. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  say  that  from 
today  on,  for  the  next  thousand  years,  we 
are  going  to  preclude  any  splinter  party  from 
being  able  openly  to  capture  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

But  even  when  I  became  convinced  that  di- 
rect election  was  the  best  solution,  as  t  Just 
pointed  out  to  my  friend  from  Missouri - 

The  pKEsrotNQ  Omen.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  frcon  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAOtxTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed  an  additional 
5  minutes,  to  continue  and  complete  this  ex- 
change 

The  Paxammc  Omcxa.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bath.  I  shall  hurry  on.  I  Just  wanted 
to  point  out.  as  a  sign  of  good  faith.  In  talk- 
ing to  our  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  I  thought  perhaps  he  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  Join  In  the  popular  vote  effort 
If  we  had  the  runoff  provision  with  a  Joint 
session  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  felt 
that  perhaps  we  could  thus  maintain  the  sys- 
tem that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  la  sincerely  concerned  about. 
But  finally  t  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
three  criteria  I  mentioned  before;  namely, 
that  the  winner  have  the  moat  votes,  that 
everybody's  vote  count  the  same,  and  that 
everybody  vote  directly,  were  of  overwhelm- 
ing Importance.  That  is  why  I  came  out  in 
favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  Alum.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Eacleton.  I  yield. 

Mr .  Alleh  .  I  congrattilate  the  8eoat<»^ 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  E^acixton)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dotxl  for  the  work 
and  the  thinking  that  has  gone  into  this 
plan  that  they  are  sxiggestlng.  I  must  say. 
however,  that  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that 
any  plan  for  nuDdlfylng  or  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  is  In  the  public  Interest: 
and  I  have  yet  to   be  convinced  of  that. 

The  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  h!s  plan  might  well  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  parties  was  Interesting.  But  I  wonder 
If  that  Is  correct.  I  see  in  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  the  possibility  of  more  proliferation 
nf  parties,  possibly,  than  under  any  other 
plan:  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  one 
candidate   should   literally   sweep    from    15 
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to  20  SUtes  of  the  Union,  he  would  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  proposal:  namely, 
that  he  receive  a  pltirallty  of  the  votes  in  the 
entire  country  and  a  plurality  In  SUtes  hav- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  vote  In  the  election 
without  getting  votes  in   other  States 

So  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  la  seri- 
ous danger  of  a  real  minority  President  being 
chosen— not  one  who  failed  to  receive  a 
plurality  of  the  vole,  but  one  who  failed  to 
get  a  majority  of  the  overall  vote — and  hav- 
ing a  plurality  far  below  the  40  percent  pro- 
vided in  the  direct  plan. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ators who  proposed  this  plan  stick  by  the 
plan,  end  if  U  is  not  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  they  cast  their  votes  against  any  modi- 
fication of  the  electoral  ooUege.  1  believe  that 
would  be  m  the  public  interest. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Eacleton.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alabama.  I  think 
his  remarks  underscore  all  the  more  the 
necessity  that  this  plan,  as  well  as  the  other 
plans  that  have  previously  been  submitted 
by  other  Senators,  be  given  thorough  and 
detailed  examln&tlon  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Aa  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator   from 


American  Bar  Association  and  Chairman  of 
the  Association's  Special  Committee  on  Elec- 
toral CoUege  Reform,  in  the  March  Issue  of 
this  Journal   (566  A.B.A.J.  226). 

Direct  election  of  the  President— what 
could  be  simpler  and  fairer  than  that?  I 
think  this  Is  the  kind  of  ready  reasoning  that 
accounts  lor  the  lopsided  vote  In  the  Bouse 
and  for  polls  that  show  that  state  legislators 
and  citlaena  alike,  from  large  stAtes  and 
small.  lavor  the  direct  election  Idea.  This  Is 
the  simple  reasoning.  I  frankly  admit,  which 
prompted  me  to  cosponsor  Senator  Birch 
Bayh's  direct  election  proposal  more  than  a 
year  ago  when  I  first  entered  the  Senate. 
auwofTS  wotn.D  assttxx  ELwrnow  or  Mwoairr 
raxsmxNTS 

I  have  recently  had  serious  second  thoughts 
about  the  direct  election  proposal  and  par- 
ticularly about  Its  runoff  provision.  1  now 
believe  this  formula  would  be  an  Invitation 
to  political  extremism  and  that  It  would 
instltutlonallae  an  antlmajorttarian  system 
which  would  virtually  assure  that  we  would 
have  minority  Presidents.  Moreover,  1  believe 
It  would  be  all  but  unworkable. 

•me  more  important  flaws,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  these: 

The   runoff   and   rpecial   intere*t   tplinter 


do  not  know  at  this  time  whether  this  U 
Utopian,  whether  this  is  the  answer,  whetner 
this  la  the  panacea.  We  think  It  has  much 
to  commend  It.  and  we  want  the  experts  who 
comprise  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary—and  I  note  In  the  Chamber,  among  the 
members  of  that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Exwm) — to  consider 
this  plan  among  others. 
Mr.  President,  X  yield  the  Hoor. 


Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx)  and  in  my  remarks,  we  parties.  Tlie  SpeeUl  Committee  on  Electoral 
-  —  —  '-*-  ■-  College  Reform  found  no  risk  that  direct 
election  with  a  runoff  would  apllnter  the 
two-party  system.  As  Mr.  Gossett  states. 
■'Analytically  there  are  three  distinct  types 
of  tiilrd  party  efforts— local,  regional  and 
national.  The  first  two  would  undoubtedly 
be  weakened  bv  direct  election  [In  compari- 
son with  their  potential  strength  under  the 
present  electoral  coUegel*'-  As  for  the  third 
posHlbUlty- national  third  partlee— Mr.  Ooe- 
sett  adduces  expert  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  Inertia  will  perpetuate  the  two-party 
system,  but  nevertheless  states  that  be  and 
the  Committee  were  "sufficiently  concerned 
about  the  poealblUty  of  weakening  the  two 
party  system"  that  they  Insisted  on  the 
40  per  cent  runoff  rule.  A  60  per  cent  run- 
off provision,  they  felt,  "would  make  runoffs 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  posi- 
tively encourage  splinter  candidacies",  while 
no  runoff  at  all  would  permit  the  elecUon 
of    Presidents   with   an   unacceptebly    omaU 


[From   American  Bar  Association  Journal  1 
DiBXCT  EUEcnoN  va.  Vox  Popuu 
<By  Thomas  P.  Eagleton) 
Direct  election  is  not  the  way  to  ensure 
the  election  of  a  President  who  Is  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  The  reason  for 
thla  la  the  "antlmajorttarian  paradox":  Di- 
rect elections  will  encourage  a  great  number 
of  candldatee  to  run.  and  support  for  middle- 
of-the-road  men  will  wither  as  factions  unite 
behind  tfaelr  own  parochial  leaders.  A  runoff 


plurality.' 

Would  a  40  per  cent  runoff  rule  offer  sig- 
nificantly   leas    enooura^menl    to    splinter 


election  will  be  necessary,  and  the  two  lead- 

ing  candidates  may  well  be  men  too  extreme      ^^^,^^"^^1^  »   60   per   cent   runoff   rule?   I 
to  satisfy  a  majority  of  tiie  ^[^^'^"^  J^^      doubt  It.  In  the  absence  of  electoral  votes, 

many  racial,  ethnic  and  other  special  inter- 
eat  groups  would  feel  that  they  had  lost 
all  power  in  the  election  process  since  their 


PMeral  System  Pl&n  would  avoid  thla  danger 
and,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  archaic  electoral  col- 
lege. 

The  idea  that  legitimate  political  author- 
ity flows  from  the  voice  of  the  people  has  a 
long  and  r^pectable  history  in  Western  cul- 
tiire — from  Hesiod  to  Charlemagne  to  Jeffer- 
son, from  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  Gene  McCar- 
thy. And  for  as  many  centuries  oonstltuttonal 
scholars  have  struggled  to  establUh  the 
myths  (llkecozpopitH,  voxdei)  or  the  mech- 
anisms (like  our  electoral  procedures)  that 
will  make  this  Itarmula  work  In  procUce. 

Today  we  face  an  urgent  and  widely  ac- 
cepted need  to  reform  our  Presidential  elec- 
toral process  in  the  United  States — to  make 
It  fairer,  more  representative  and  leas  likely 
to  produce  Presldenta  who  do  not  have  a 
clear  popular  mandate 

association  clxaxi.t  pavoxs  utRtxrr  xlxctton 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  taken  a 
nosltlon  firmly  In  favor  of  the  direct  nation- 
wide elecUon  of  Presidents — one  man,  one 
vote,  with  a  runoff  election  If  no  candidate 
receives  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  vote.  A 
constitutional  amendment  to  this  effect  bos 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  339  to  70,  has  cleared  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Is  on  the  Senate 
floor.  A  full  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  and  a  case  for  the  proposed 
direct  election  system  is  presented  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Ooeaett.  a  former  President  of  the 


lOossett.  DlTect  Popular  Election  of  the     someone  else. 


ability  to  Influence  the  outcome  in  key  states 
with  large  blocs  of  electoral  votee  would  be 
gone.  Their  only  hope  for  regaining  leverage 
under  a  direct  election  system  would  be 
thrciigh  the  creaUon  of  new  Presidential 
pariiPi.  Those  parties  would  then  solicit 
votes  _»  promote  their  parochial  causes— the 
National  Gun  Party,  the  National  Dairy 
parmers'  Protective  Party,  the  National  Stu- 
denU"  Pariy.  the  Black  Welfare  Rights  Party. 
the  Anti-War  Party,  the  Antischool  Busing 
Party.  They  would  seek  enough  votee  to  cre- 
ate an  opportunity  for  bargaining,  either  in 
a  runoff  election  or  immediately  tiefore  the 
Initial  election  when  surveys  Indicated  the 
cloeeness  of  the  vote  between  the  two  ma- 
jor party  candidates  or  the  uncertainty  that 
either  of  these  candldatee  would  obtain  40 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vole. 

TV)  quote  Richard  Scammon  of  the  Elec- 
tions Research  Center,  who  Is  an  advocate 
of  direct  election : 

If  you  really  want  to  stop  proliferating 
candldatee  under  any  system  you  give  peo- 
ple one  vote.  This  Is  really  why  we  have  two 
parties  operating  in  this  country  In  No- 
veint>er.  You  only  get  one  shot  at  voting. 
Once  you  allow  people  a  second  shot  under 
any  conditions  you  give  the  oppcatunity,  for 
example,  for  Mr.  Wallace  to  in  effect  say  to 
his  electorate.  "Now.  on  the  flrwt  ballot  vote 
your  oonvlotlons.  Stand  up  for  what  you 
really  beUeve  In.  You  will  get  another  chance 
on  the  second  ballot  If  you  have  to.  Be- 
sides, we  might  make  seooiul  plaoe."  .  .  . 
(The  direct  electltai  with  a  rjnoff]  is  why 
in  aome  parts  of  the  South  In  primaries  you 
get  the  first  ballot  loaded  up  with  candi- 
dates, aomettmee  enonnotis  numbers  ,  .  . 
because  everybody  knows,  though,  they  are 
going  to  have  a  second  shot  at  thls> 

At  one  tin'*'  the  difficulties  of  having  one's 
name  placed  on  the  ballot  in  enough  states 
to  make  a  national  campaign  feoaible  would 
have  prevented  a  proliferation  of  national 
candidacies.  The  Supreme  Court's  dadaUin 
m  William  V.  Rhodes.  393  US.  23  (1968). 
however,  eliminated  thie  Impediment  by 
ruling  out  unreasonably  restrictive  state  re- 
quirements for  third  party  pardcipaOoo. 

The  antimajoTitarian  paradox.  WhUe  a 
m.ultlple-candldacy  eleotJon  may  give  people 
a  chanoe  to  vote  for  the  man  they  most 
favor.  It  works  against  the  election  cl  Pres- 
idents favored  by  most  of  the  people — major- 
ity Prflsldents. 

Even  a  csndldate  who  won  the  first  heat 
by  winning  slightly  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  vote  would  have  only  a  minority  tnan- 
date.  A  runoff  winner,  even  though  he  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  voles  in  the  runoff, 
might  well  l>e  a  distant  sec-and  choice  erf  a 
majority  of  the  voters  who  LniUoUy  voted  for 


Prejridenf.  66  A.B.A. J.  229-231  (1970) .  See  alao 
Professor  Ernest  Brown's  Comment  on  the 
Association's  position-  "The  ABA  Commis- 
sion seems  oblivious  of  the  effect  of  a  runoff 
svstem  upon  party  stmcture.  even  in  the 
face  of  evidence  that  Its  own  report  cites, 
but  appears  to  misunderstand.  In  connection 
with  aasertlonfl  concerning  the  basis  of  the 


Indeed  the  runoff  might  tend  to  keep  con- 
sensus candidates  out  of  the  mnnlng  alto- 
gether. As  each  faction  united  behind  the 
person  who  beet  expressed  It*  parochial  views, 
the  potential  support  for  mlddle-of-the- 
roaders  on  tije  flnt  ballot  would  tend  to 
shrivel.  The  constituencies  of  two  special  In- 
terest-candidates might  be  large  enough  to 


two-party  system.  Its  report  refers  to  works  assure  them  places  in  a  runoff,  but  too  ex- 

of  Key.  Schattachnelder,  and  Slndler.  Tet  If  treme  to  enable  either  candidate  to  satisfy  a 

one  checks  those  references,  partlculariy  the  majority    of    the   votere.   For   example,   the 

first  two.  they  point  strongly   to  the  con-  voters  could  easily  be  confronted  with  a  run- 

duslon  that  a  plurality  system  of  election  ^g  choice  between  a  Ronald  Reagan  and  a 

tends  to  bring  Into  being  and  support  a  two-  Eugene   McCarthy,   neither  of  whom  could 

party  organisation,  whereas  the  requirement  serve  as  a  consensiis  President, 

for  a   runoff  encourages   the   ^^^^^}}°p^^  two-pabtt    svsrxM    xNCotTXACss    cANomaTia 


mulUple  parties,  and  multiple  candidacies. 
Perhaps  even  more  Instructive,  though  not 
referred  to  by  the  ABA  Commission.  Is  the 
late  V-  O.  Key's  notable  study.  Southern  Pol- 
mc»;  references  to  the  operation  and  effecta 
of  a  runoff  system  appear  throughout  the 
book  On  more  broadly  based  evidence.  Da- 
verger's  political  Parties  reaches  even  flrmer 
conclusions  on  the  effects  of  a  runoff,  <» 
second -election,  system."  Brown,  K^timw  aS 
BiCKXi.,  The  Nrw  Aox  or  pourtcai.  Rbtokm, 
US  U.  Pa.  L.  Rsv-  314-315   (1969). 


SVSTXH 
WTTB     WXDX    APPCAX. 

Majority  Preeidenta  are  a  natural  byprod- 
uct of  a  two-party  system — both  mathe- 
maUcally  and  In  terms  of  voter  appeal  De- 
spite its  disorderly  compromises  and  uncom- 


» Hearings  on  Electoral  College  Reform  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constttutionnl 
Ammdmentt  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  91at  Oong.,  Ist  8e«.  at  3*1 
(1968). 
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lortAble  coau-a4lctlom.  a  two-party  sTaitem 
at  tca&l  promotes  the  election  of  Preeldenta 
whose  sole  obJectlTe  from  the  moment  they 
decide  to  run  is  to  appeal  to  and  represent 
the  broadeei  possible  ^lectrozn  of  our  plu- 
taUsUc  electormte. 

Geoffraphicul  tiutributton.  It  la  eacy  to  ar- 
gue that  a  vote  U  a  vote,  no  matter  where 
It  ia  counted,  and  that  In  a  united  nation 
each  vote  should  oount  the  same- 

Under  a  direct  election  plan  with  a  40  per 
cent  runoa.  however,  a  Presidential  candi- 
date could  be  elected  even  though  he  failed 
to  receive  a  plunaity  of  the  popular  votes 
In  most— or  conceivably  In  any — of  the 
states.  In  1908  Hubert  Humphrey  was  the 
popular  choice  of  only  thlneen  states  plus 
the  Oi5;rtct  of  Columbia.  Had  be  simply 
carried  New  York  state  by  half  the  popular 
vote  mar^n  by  which  Lyndon  Johnaon  car- 
tied  It  Ln  1964.  he  could  have  lost  the  seven 
Btates  that  be  won  by  relatively  cloee  marglaa 
and  still  have  been  elected  President  by  af>- 
prosim»ieIy  250.000  votes  He  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  preferred  choice  of  the 
voters  of  Just  six  out  ol  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  fatal  flaw  In  the 
electoral  college  Is  that  it  can  permit  the 
election  of  a  President  who  receives  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  rival  point  to  the 
Harrison-Cleveland  race  of  1888.  Cleveland 
bad  a  popular  rote  margin  of  9S.0OO  gained 
by  overwhelming  victories  in  the  solid  South, 
but  Harrison  was  elected  by  on  electoral  vote 
of  233  to  188.  Under  a  direct  election  system. 
Cleveland's  overwhelming  victory  among  Ala- 
bama's 174.000  voters  would  have  offset  the 
popular  preference  of  3.9  million  votera  in 
New  York.  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

In  a  federal  system  such  as  oiu3.  It  seems 
no  more  acceptable  that  a  man  should  b« 
President  when  he  is  the  popular  vote  win- 
ner but  the  choice  of  people  In  only  a  email 
geoeraphlcal  ores  than  when  he  Is  the  winner 
In  the  electoral  college  but  Uie  loaer  In  the 
popular  vote. 

aftctutnica  of  direct  election  and  runoff.  In 
the  computer  age.  It  should  be  pooalble  to 
count  and.  If  need  be.  recount,  a  hundred 
mllllcm  votes  with  accuracy  and  speed.  As 
Mr.  Ooflsett  states,  "The  trend  toward  beUer 
regulated  and  more  sdentlQc  vote  counting 
has  reduced  and  will  continue  to  reduce  the 
posfilblUtlee  of  irrefTularttles  while  expediting 
the  anal  outcome  "  Unfortunately,  the  di- 
rect election  proposal  now  before  the  Senate 
has  no  provisions  for  actually  executing  the 
direct  election  formula.  This  responsibility 
ia  asatgned  to  the  states  Individually,  with 
reaerve  power  Ln  Congress  to  override  state 
regulations. 

Rxcocirr  pmoBt.aM  cotnj>  as  stagoc&ino 

Potential  vote  coimt  and  fraud  problems, 
however,  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  com- 
pletely and  In  detail  before  the  first  direct 
election  If  It  were  a  cloee  election,  like  thoee 
of  1960  and  1968  the  recount  problem  could 
be  sta^erlng  There  are  more  than  150,000 
polling  places  In  the  United  States.  Under  a 
direct  election  system,  two  miscounted  votes 
In  each  poUing  place  would  have  shifted  the 
1968  election  from  Richard  Nixon  to  Hubert 
Humphrey  The  miscount  of  only  one  vote  In 
Half  of  this  country's  polling  places  In  1960 
could  have  changed  the  result  In  that  Presi- 
dential election.  Under  s  simple  direct  elec- 
tion system.  U  would  not  be  poeslhle — as  it  Is 
today — to  Isolate  the  states  In  which  vote- 
count  problems  had  arisen. 

The  possible  Incidence  of  recounts  would 
be  higher  under  a  system  requiring  a  runoff 
than  under  any  other  system.  Not  only  might 
the  two  leading  candidates  run  very  close 
together,  necessitating  a  recoun"  they  might 
run  so  cloee  to  40  F>er  cent  as  to  make  It  dllB- 
cult  to  determine  whether  a  runoff  were 
necessary.  Fven  if  a  runoff  were  obviously 
required,  proximity  between  the  vote  totala 
of  second  and  third  candidates  might  neces- 


sitate a  recount  to  determine  which  would 
participate  In  the  runoff. 

How  would  one  deal  with  cases  of  election 
fraud  in  a  direct  election  system,  particu- 
larly when  margins  were  slim?  Would  an 
entire  election  be  Invalid  because  ballot 
boxes  had  disappeared  in  some  precincts  or 
been  stuffed  in  others?  In  what  courts  would 
the  matter  be  Justiciable.  If  any?  Who  would 
be  the  parties  to  such  an  action?  Would 
aggrieved  candidates  sue  local  or  state  elec- 
tion officials — or  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment—or each  other? 

One  needs  little  Imagination  to  conjure  up 
visions  of  elections  In  which  the  country 
anxiously  awaited  wnrd  of  who  Its  new  Presi- 
dent would  be  while  reoountera  puzzled  over 
discarded  or  poorly  marked  ballots  in  rural 
and  urban  precincts  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  and  candidates  sought  Injunc- 
tions against  declaration  of  a  winner. 
■'vox  popuij,  vox  humbuC't 

Let  me  hasten  to  state  at  this  point  that 
I  do  not  share  the  view  of  General  Sherman, 
a  champion  of  liberty,  who  wrote  home  to 
his  wife  In  1883,  "Vox  popull.  vox  humbug." 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  need  for  elec- 
toral reform  is  urgent  today  If  the  confidence 
of  the  electorate  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  to  be  maintained.  Equally  urgent, 
however.  Is  the  need  to  devise  a  new  electoral 
process  that  will  produce  candidates  satis- 
factory to  moat  of  the  people,  most  of  the 
time. 

An  alternative — the  Federal  System  Plan. 
In  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  essential  rlgbt- 
ness  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  concept,  but 
to  do  so  within  a  stable  institutional  frame- 
work. I  have  introduced  what  I  call  the 
"Federal  System  Plan".  8 J.  Res.  181,  which 
la  cosponsored  by  Senator  E>ole.  Bepubllcan 
from  Kansas,  and  Senator  Stevens.  Republi- 
can from  Alaska. 

WHAT    TRS    rXDESAL    STSTESt    PLAN    WOITLD 

paovn>K 

This  system  would  pnnide  that  any  caji- 
dldat«  who  was  the  popular  vote  victor  un- 
der clrctunstances  that  demonstrated  that 
this  victory  was  based  upon  support  through- 
out the  nation  would  be  elected  President. 
It  would  substitute  for  the  runoff  an  In- 
stant and  automatic  legtthnatlng  procedure 
In  case  no  candidate  had  a  broad  popular 
mandate  And  it  would  induce  ideological 
proupe  to  work  within  a  two-party  context 
by  denying  them  the  ability  to  paralyse  the 
electoral  process. 

The  Federal  System  Plan  would  work  as 
follows : 

1.  A  President  would  be  ejected  If  he  fl) 
won  a  plurality  of  the  national  vote  and  (2) 
won  either  pluralities  In  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  atates  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  pluralities  in  states  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  voters  In  the  election.  T^e  later  would 
be  called  the  "50  per  cent  rule". 

2.  If  no  candidate  qualified,  the  election 
would  be  decided  by  electcra]  votes  with 
each  state  having  the  number  It  has  today 
Each  candidate  would  automatically  receive 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  states  he  won.  thus 
avoiding  the  faithless  elector.  A  candidate 
who  vron  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote* 
would  be  elected  President. 

3.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
electoral  votes  of  states  that  went  for  third 
party  candidates  would  be  divided  between 
the  two  leading  national  candidates  In  pro- 
portion to  their  share  of  the  votes  In  those 
states.  This  automatic  redistribution,  should 
It  ever  occur,  would  arold  the  dangers  of 
horae-tradlng — and  the  concomitant  danger 
to  the  balance  of  power — that  would  occur 
If  Oongreas  were  the  court  of  lost  resort,  as 
It  Is  now. 

"so    pxacxNT    BtTLK"    DcmcATxa    AMotmr    or 

StTFPOET 

The  "60  per  cent  rule"  ts  designed  to  but- 
resB  tha  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  with 


an  additional  leginmating  factor  that  stems 
from  our  federal  tradition.  It  would  award 
the  Presidency  to  the  national  popular  vote 
winner  1/  be  had  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  he  had  a  broad  base  of  support 
across  the  country.  In  my  Judgment,  the  "SO 
per  cent  rule"  would  provide  a  better  Indi- 
cation of  whether  a  popular  vote  winner  had 
the  luitlonal  support  needed  to  govern  thla 
country  effectively  than  would  the  40  per 
cent  minimum  popular  vote  formula  con- 
tained in  the  present  direct  election  pro- 
posal. 

As  for  the  third-party  problem,  the  real 
key  to  eliminating  third-party  fragmentation 
In  a  Presidential  election  system  is  to  per- 
suade the  voter  that  he  la  wasting  hla  power 
to  choose  the  next  President  if  be  votes  for 
the  candidate  of  a  special  Interest  party.  The 
Federal  System  Plan  achieves  this  result  by 
providing  that  If  the  popular  vote  winner 
has  not  satisfied  the  "50  per  cent  rule",  then 
the  President  will  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  vote  outcome  broken  down  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis,  where  the  votes  of  splinter 
candidates  lose  their  effect.  Virtually  all 
third  parties  that  did  not  have  a  broad  na- 
UonjU  base — such  as  the  Bull  Moose  Party 
h.-ul  In  1912 — would  be  discouraged  from  en- 
tering candidates. 

Because  this  plan  would  perpetuate  tha 
two-party  system,  the  vast  majority  of  elec- 
tions would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  vote  without  resort  to  the  fallback 
electoral  votes;  the  redistribution  of  third 
party  votes  would  be  even  rarer. 

It  Ls  conceivable,  under  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem Plan,  that  a  President  who  did  not  have 
a  popular  plurality  could  be  elected  on  the 
bofis  of  electoral  votes  If  the  top  vote  getter 
failed  to  meet  the  established  criteria  for 
broadly  based  support.  The  plan  would  not 
have  changed  the  outcome  of  any  post  Pres- 
idential election.  Including  the  Cleveland- 
Harrison  election  of  1888.  But  the  Incidence  X 
of  close  calls,  when  the  wlU  of  a  plurality  3 
of  voters  might  have  been  overridden  by 
electoral  votes,  would  have  been  substan- 
tially reduced  had  the  Federal  System  Plan 
been  in  force. 

In  1916,  for  example.  Wilson  won  by  a 
margin  of  680,000  In  the  popular  vote.  He 
won  In  thirty -one  states — mostly  sniall 
ones — with  aT7  electoral  votes.  A  change  of 
only  1,904  votes  in  ColUomla  would  have 
given  that  state's  thirteen  electoral  votes — 
and  the  elecuon— to  Hughes,  although  Wil- 
son sun  would  have  been  the  choice  of  most 
of  the  voters  In  most  of  the  states.  Under 
the  Federal  System  Plan,  Wilson  would  have 
won  a  clear  victory  with  his  popular  plural- 
ity and  with  victories  In  over  half  of  the 
states. 

In  1948  a  shift  of  34,294  votes  from  Tru- 
man to  Dewey  in  CalUomiA.  nilnoia  and 
Ohio  could  have  given  Dewey  a  victory  in 
the  electoral  college,  while  Truman  sUU  held 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  If  Dewey  had 
won  California  and  DLLnola.  but  not  Ohio. 
Trum&n's  electoral  votes  would  have  thrown 
the  electlosk  into  the  House.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Systean  Plan,  the  electiton  would  not  even 
have  gone  as  far  as  :he  electoral  vote  stage, 
because  Truman  would  still  have  won  a 
popular  plurality  as  well  as  vtotortes  In  ovw 
60  per  cent  of  the  states. 

The  Kenney-Nlxon  race  of  1960  oould  have 
been  thrown  into  the  House  If  Kennedy  had 
lost  three  very  close  states:  niinols  {margin: 
8.000  votes),  south  Csjollna  (margin:  9.600 
votes)  and  Hawaii  (margin:  115  votes).  Un- 
der the  Federal  System  Plan,  Seiuiedy's  pop' 
ular  vote  victory  would  have  been  confirmed 
by  his  victory  In  states  with  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  voters  In  the  1960  election,  with  no 
resort  to  electoral  votes. 

By  melding  the  direct  election  plan  with 
a  concept  that  t^kes  this  nation's  fedensl 
design  into  account,  I  think  we  reduce  the 
dlfflcultlas  Inherent  In  a  simple  one-man, 
one-vote  propooal  without  abandoning  t2ie 
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basic  Idea  that  a  majority  should  pick  the 
President. 
BUJOE  paanss  must  win  NA-noNsi.  ano 

STATE  VOTT 

Under  the  PVderal  System  Plan,  the  objec- 
tive of  each  of  the  major  parties  would  not 
only  be  to  win  in  the  natlcsial  papular  vote, 
but  also  to  win  In  each  state. 

Candlflates  could  t>e  persuaded  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  power  of  swing  states  and  the  compen- 
satory power  of  minority  groups  who  live  in 
them  would  be  retained  and  the  prospect  of 
flourlahlng  splinter  parties  negated. 

The  problem  of  voter  fraud  could  be  local- 
ized, and  the  complexKiee  relating  to  vote 
reccnints  could  be  more  eBclly  avoided. 

Finally,  by  Increasing  the  potential  im- 
portance of  any  state  In  proportion  to  the 
total  vote  cafit  by  Its  dtlsens.  we  would  create 
a  new  Incentive  to  get  out  the  vote. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Idar.  6. 1970] 

Second  THOtiDHTa 

(By  BCanklewlcz  &  Braden) 

Washington. — A  certified  liberal  was  to 
rise  In  the  Seimte  today  to  make  a  state- 
ment which  will  upset  the  liberal  line. 

It  Is  well  that  Tom  Eagleton,  Missouri's 
freshman  Denuxrat.  ^ould  be  the  chosen 
Instrument,  for  on  everything  from  civil 
rights  to  defense  appropriations  Eagleton  has 
token  positions  which  llt>erals  ref^ard  as 
"right"  Thus  they  cannot  fall  to  accord 
him  a  hearing  when  he  tells  them  that  Birch 
Bayh's  plan  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  lead  to  disaster. 

In  the  wake  of  the  election  of  1968,  lib- 
erals In  both  parties  panicked  in  the  face 
of  the  George  Wallace  challenge  and  resolved 
not  to  spend  another  Election  Night  won- 
dering whether  they'd  aoon  be  pleading  their 
causes  In  the  House.  There  emerged  the 
Bayh  plan,  simple  and  cloaked  In  one-man- 
one-vote  Demooratlc  raiment.  It  swiftly 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  the  Senate's 
pending  business. 

The  Bayh  amendment  provides  simply  that 
the  man  who  gets  the  most  vote* — anywhere 
In  the  country — Is  elected  President,  pro- 
vided he  gets  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  votes 
cast.  That,  it  was  thought,  would  do  away 
with  the  specter  of  Wallace. 

But  as  Eagleton  began  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities, be  began  to  reconsider  his  earlier 
support.  He  will  stress,  in  his  speech,  at  le«8t 
two  major  drawbacks — both  of  which,  he 
believes,  would  be  fatal  to  the  preservation 
of  the  system  Bayh  intended  to  save. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  a  candidate  oould 
be  elected  who  carried  only  a  handful  of 
states,  perhaps  only  one.  In  1968,  for  ex- 
ample. Hut>ert  Humphrey  carried  <wily  13 
states.  If  he  had  lost  12  of  these  by  narrow 
margins,  and  Increased  his  margin  in  New 
York  to  the  amount  by  which  Lyndon  John- 
son corned  that  state  In  1964.  Humphrey 
would  have  led  Richard  Nixon  In  the  popular 
vote,  though  losing  49  of  50  states.  Under 
the  Bayh  amendment,  Humphrey  would 
nevertheless  be  President. 

Surely,  so  Eagleton  reasoned,  unleas  the 
United  States  has  beconu  as  homogenous  as, 
say.  Costa  Rica.  It  Is  unacceptable  for  a  man 
to  be  elected  President  with  so  limited  a 
geographic  dlstrlbuUon  of  the  popular  vote. 
So  much  for  drawback  No.  1. 

Drawback  No.  2  lies  In  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment's provision  for  a  runoff  If  neither  major 
candidates  wins  40  per  cent  of  the  vote.  T^r 
from  eliminating  strong  third-party  chal- 
lenges, this  provision  would  guarantee  them. 

First  reasons  Eagleton.  many  voters  in  1068 
swallowed  their  natural  Inclination  to  Tote 
for  Wallace  only  because  they  knew  theirs 
would  be  a  "wasted"  vote — that  Wallaoe 
could  not  carry  for  example.  Illinois,  New 
Jersey.  Ohio  or  Michigan. 

But  If  the  first  vote  were  "free" — to  be  fol- 
lowed  by    a   probable   runoff    between    the 
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two  major  caodldatas — Wallace  might  easily 
have  received  7  per  cent  more  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  He  would  thus  have  forced  a  run- 
off and  he  could  have  gone  to  Humphrey  and 
NLxon  and  bargained  with  them  for  bis  sup- 
port. 

Sagleton  thinks  the  Bayh  amendment 
would  turn  a  U.S.  Presidential  election  into 
a  Southern  prtmary-at-large.  If  every  vote 
counts  equally  where  cast,  and  if  there  is 
to  be  a  runoff,  those  with  the  special  ideology 
would  form  their  own  parties  for  the  first 
election. 

U.S.  elections  would  be  contested  by — for 
example — a  Black  Party,  an  Anti-Black  Party 
a  Small  Winter-Wheat  Growers  Party,  an 
Anti-Income  Tax  Party  and  eo  on.  Each 
could  get  its  votes  In  the  first  electliKL:  then 
bargain  them  off  In  the  runoff. 

Eagleton  and  his  co-sponsor,  Kansas  Re- 
publican Sen.  Dole,  are  basing  their  counter- 
pro(»osaJ  on  what  they  call  the  federal  sya- 
tem  plan.  Based  on  intensive  research  by 
Washington  attorney  Myron  Curzan,  the 
Eagleton-Dole  amendment  would  preserve 
some  features  of  the  present  Electoral  College 
while  guaranteeing  that  the  truly  natUmal 
popular  choice  would  always  win.  It  is  not 
without  ccnnpllcatlons,  which  Is  why  it  must 
be  discussed  In  a  future  essay. 

Making  op  a  PifsmcNT 
<By  ManUewicx  &  Braden) 

Washincton. — When  the  Senate  finlahee 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Harrold  Carswell.  it  will 
have  measurably  affected  the  Nixon  South- 
ern strategy  for  1970.  It  will  then  turn,  as 
It  rarely  can.  to  a  debate  on  a  question  (4 
lasting,  national  and  historic  Importance. 

What  is  involved  Is  the  way  we  elect  our 
Presidents.  Specifically,  the  debate  will  con- 
cern the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Bayh  iD-Ind.).  nominally  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  al- 
ready passed  by  a  sutistantial  margin  In  the 
House.  It  Is  also  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  Indicated  that  he  doeent  Uke 
It  much,  but  has  also  indicated  that  he 
hasn't  thought  alxnit  it  deeply. 

The  Bayh  amendment,  which  tiUgbt  prop- 
erly be  called  the  antl-Wollaoe  amendment, 
is  designed  to  prevent  forever  the  nightmare 
faced  by  the  nation  on  the  night  of  Nov.  5. 
1968,  when  It  speared  for  a  few  hours  that 
neither  Richard  Nixon  nor  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey would  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,  thus  throwing  the  election — according 
to  the  Constitution — into  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Bayh  amendment  has  the  great  virtue 
of  almpllclty.  It  provides  that  the  candidate 
who  gets  the  most  popular  votes  is  tbe  new 
President,  provided  only  that  his  vote  Is  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  If  it  la  not. 
there  Is  a  subseqivnt  election,  between  tbe 
top  two  candidates  only. 

Last  week.  Sens  ^gleton  (D-Mo.)  and 
Dole  (R-Kan.)  offered  a  counterproposal.  It 
was,  for  Eagleton,  a  step  of  grave  Impor- 
tance. He  had  been  one  of  the  co-sponsora  of 
Bayh's  amendment,  and  he  Is  a  memtwr  of 
the  Senate's  liberal  bloc  which  has  always 
supported  tbe  principle  of  one-raaji.  one- 
vote. 

But  Eagleton.  on  analysis,  had  found  seri- 
ous drawbacks  to  the  Bayh  amendznent. 
First,  he  pointed  out.  a  candidate  could  win 
the  Presidency  with  40  per  cent  of  the  vote 
even  though  be  carried  no  states  st  all.  Sec- 
ond, he  felt  the  amendment — by  stressing 
national  popular  vote — would  encourage 
rather  than  limit  the  creation  of  splinter 
parties,  each  hoping  for  a  handful  of  votes 
which  could  then  be  traded  for  power  In  the 
runoff  election: 

"What  wUl  you  give  tne  If  I  ask  the  3  mil- 
lion people  who  voted  for  me  to  cast  their 
votes  for  you?"  is  a  question  which  the  Bayh 
plan  conjures  up.  and  with  It  all  the  borrora 
of  the  politics  of  Ideology. 

Eagleton  and  Dole  proposed  a  substitute, 


which  they  have  called  tbe  federal  system 
plan,  largely  based  on  analysis  and  research 
by    Washington   attorney    Myron    Curxan. 

The  federal  system  plan  combines  features 
of  the  present  Electoral  College  with  the 
popular  vote  approach  of  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment to  reach  a  resiilt  which  would  at  tbe 
same  time  discourage  a  proliferation  at 
smaller  parties — thus  sparing  the  nation  the 
curse  of  ideological  politics — and  guarantee 
that  a  minority  candidate  could  not  emerge 
as  President. 

It  would  award  tbe  Presidency  to  the  can- 
didate who  led  in  the  popular  vote— but  only 
If  he  won  tbe  election  in  more  than  balT  the 
states  (26)  or  if  he  won  in  suites  containing 
more  than  half  the  voting  population.  If  no 
candidate  met  either  requirement,  the  elec- 
toral vote  would  be  decisive  but  it  would  be 
assigned  autoixiAtlcally  ( thus  eliminating 
the  problem  of  the  "faithless  elector"). 

If  no  candidate,  even  then,  bad  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote,  the  third-place  candi- 
date would  be  eliminated  and  his  electoral 
votes  distributed  proportionately.  Tbtjs,  a 
President  would  emerge  with  mathematical 
certainty — there  would  be  no  national  cllff- 
hanglng  for  days,  either  to  count  outlying  re- 
turns or  to  determine  U  the  leader  really 
had  40  per  cent,  or  only  39.99  per  cent. 

Tbe  Eagleton-Dole  proposal  preserves  the 
federal  system,  requires  candidates  to  cam- 
paign through  the  entire  nation,  retains  the 
power  of  the  smaller  two-party  "swing"  states 
and  diminishes  the  prospect  of  a  number  of 
alnglc-lsBue  third  parties.  It  Is  quite  the  most 
sensible  electoral  reform  passage  since  the 
emergence  of  national  political  parties  150 
years  ago. 

tVram  tlM  St.  Louis  <Mo.)  Olobe-DemoccM, 

Mar.  7.  1970) 

Wali^cs  Razsks  Peabs  Agoim 

(By  Edward  O.  CBrlen) 

Washinoton. — Again  George  C.  Wallace  Is 
running  for  office,  and  again  the  former  Ala- 
bama Governor  is  raising  fears  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  electorol-ooUege  process  of  elect- 
ing Presldenu. 

If  Wallace  runs  well  In  his  bid  for  governor, 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  third-party  move- 
ment for  the  presidency  In  1972  increases.  In 
that  event.  Wallace  could  prevent  either  of 
the  major  party  candidates  from  obtaining 
an  electoral -college  majority,  and  the  elec- 
tion would  be  thrown  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Or  Wallace  could  try  to  make  a 
deal  for  hts  votes  within  the  elector^  college. 

To  soften  the  potential  Impact  of  a  re- 
newed Wallace  candidacy  for  President,  the 
House  last  September  took  tbe  historic  step 
of  ^proving  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  tbe  electoral  college 
and  replace  It  with  direct  election  of  tbe 
President. 

Tbe  House  amendment  has  the  virtue  of 
simplicity.  It  states  that  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  rotes  becomes 
President  as  long  as  his  vote  is  at  least  40 
per  cent  of  the  total.  If  no  candidate  gets 
40  per  cent  there  would  be  a  run -off  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates. 

T^e  amendment  faithfully  refiects  the  one- 
man -one- vote  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. Even  President  Nixon,  who  preferred 
some  form  of  stAte-by-state  bloc  voting,  en- 
dorsed the  amendment  as  the  only  proposal 
offering  hope  of  early  adoption  by  two-tliirds 
of  the  Senate  and  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

But  now  two  midwest  Senators — Mlasourl 
Dwnocrat  Thomas  F.  Eagleion,  and  ^*"'"' 
Republican  Robert  Dole — have  come  along 
and  suggested  a  modification  which  would 
adhere  to  the  genertJ  proposition  that  a 
President  should  be  the  direct  choice  of  tbe 
people,  but  would  add  the  requirement  that 
be  should  have  enough  broad  support  to  bold 
a  true  mandate. 

Under  their  plan,  a  winning  presidential 
candidate  would  have  to  gain  a  plurality  of 
the  national  vote — plus  pluralities  in  more 
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than  bnU  ot  th»  states  or  In  itates  wltii  over 
SO  p«r  cent  of  the  total  voten. 

I{  no  c&ndldates  won  under  this  rule,  the 
decision  would  revert  co  the  present  elec- 
toral-ooUege  formula.  Thui.  whatever  the 
manner  of  choosing  the  winner,  the  concept 
of  federaUsm  would  be  blended  with  the 
principle  of  popuJ&r  sovereignty. 

EagleioQ  pointed  out  that  the  House's  di- 
reel  elecuon  plan,  while  superflolaUy 
•tmlght-rorward.  could  produce  strange  r»- 
•ulu.  lu  a  two-party  contest.  lor  example, 
one  CiDdidate  couM  lose  la  most  states  by  a 
close  mar^D  aod  yet  be  el(?cted  President  by 
pUlng  up  large  margins  in  only  one  or  two 
states. 

Or.  in  a  multi-party  race,  the  victorious 
candidate  could  receive  40.1  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote  without;  being  the  popular 
choice  of  the  voters  In  any  state. 

Another  danger  stressed  by  Eagleton  Is  that 
the  House  plan  would  lead  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  political  parties  and  probably  to  the 
death  of  the  two-party  system,  which  has 
given  stability  and  durability  to  American 
poUtlc&l  institutions. 

As  Eagleton  said,  "'why  should  people  not 
•vote  their  conscience'  in  a  first  election  when 
the  system  will  probably  permit  them  a  later 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  so-called  compro- 
mise chofoe? 

"Why  should  blacks,  or  farmers,  or  doctors, 
or  conservationists  or  feminists  bother  to 
compromise  within  the  two-party  context 
when  their  most  direct  route  to  influence 
would  appear  to  be  through  running  candi- 
dates who  can  toss  presldratlsl  elections  into 
a  run-off  situation?" 

It  would  be  an  Irony  If  fear  of  George 
Wallace  and  of  third-party  movements  gen- 
erally forced  enactment  of  a  Constitutional 
change  that  In  fact  would  stimulate  the 
growth  of  splinter  parties. 

Eagleton's  challenge  to  the  House  amend- 
ment and  to  the  similar  change  sponsored  by 
Indiana  Senator  Birch  Bayh  admittedly 
came  late  in  the  debate  on  electoral  reform. 

But.  as  Eagleton  said,  "the  step  we  are 
about  to  take  In  electoral  reform  Is  a  mo- 
mentous one,  and  should  not  be  taken  with- 
out first  eaazninlng  all  of  the  alternatives. " 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  7.  IBTO] 

New  Votc  Rxtokm  Puu<  Mat  Bs  Wxnhke 
(By  Lyle  Detuilston) 

Only  weeks  before  the  first  Senate  show- 
down on  future  presidential  election  meth- 
ods, a  brand  new  plan  of  reform  has  sur- 
faced. 

But  Its  emergence  thu  late  is.  in  fact,  n^t 
so  sudden.  And  Its  marked  difference  from 
other,  older  plans  does  not  necessarUy  mean 
It  has  no  chance. 

Those  behind  the  plan  have  been  circu- 
lating It  for  months,  and  Its  unveiling  now 
comes  simple  because  It  has  begun  to  draw 
some  support  and  to  show  a  potential  for 
gaining  more. 

The  plan,  mtroduced  In  the  Senate  Thurs- 
day, is  formaUy  the  "federal  system  plan" — 
or.  in  Senate  vernacular,  the  "Eagleton -Dole 
plan"  after  the  names  of  the  two  freshman 
senators  who  were  Its  original  sponsors. 

Explained  ovcrslmply,  the  plan  would  let 
the  people  choose  the  president  by  direct, 
popular  vote,  provided  that  the  winning  can- 
didate's votes  were  scattered  widely  acro&s 
the  nation. 

Dirms  raotf  hottsc  pu^n 

It  differs  from  a  House-passed  version  of 
a  new  constitutional  amendment.  That  ver- 
sion la  a  direct  vote  plan.  too.  but  It  would 
let  the  winner  become  presldent^no  mat- 
ter where  his  votes  came  from — If  he  had  at 
least  40  percent  of  all  votes  cast. 

At  this  point,  seven  weeks  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee's  showdown  on  elec- 
toral reform,  the  House-passed  plan  Is  the 
only  one  of  the  older  alternatives  that  seems 
to  have  any  prospect  for  Senate  passage. 


But  even  the  supporters  of  the  House  plan 
concede  that  they  do  not  now  have  enough 
pledges  of  support  to  get  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  of  "^al  approval  In  the  full 
Senate. 

A  liberal  "defection"  from  the  Houae-ap- 
proved  version  is  the  most  significant  change 
on  electoral  reform  prospects  on  Capitol  Hill 
In  recent  weeks. 

Indeed,  that  very  defection  seems  to  have 
played  a  role  in  bringing  forth  the  new. 
■'federal  system  plan." 

Late  lut  year,  a  series  of  liberal  political 
commentators  began  appearing  In  print,  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  with  doubts 
about  the  House-passed  plan. 

flNOS   POTKNTXaX.   AUDIXMCS 

At  about  that  time.  Myron  P.  (Mike)  Cur- 
zan.  a  Washington  attorney  who  was  once  an 
aide  to  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
began  circulating  early  versions  of  what  has 
become  the  Eagleton-Dole  approach. 

His  plan  seemed  to  find  at  least  a  potential 
audience  among  the  defecting  liberals.  It  ap- 
peared to  meet  two  key  problems  which  that 
group  had  found  In  the  House-passed  plan. 
It  was  felt  the  House  plan  would  take  much 
election  i>ower  away  from  cities  and  large 
states,  and  might  promote  the  formation  of 
small  "splinter  *  parties  with  possibly  major 
bargaining  power  over  the  two  big  parties' 
candidates. 

The  alternative  plan,  by  requiring  the  win- 
ner to  have  a  wide  mandate  geographically 
or  from  states  with  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
seemed  to  satisfy  both  concerns. 

Significantly,  however,  the  new  approach 
had  strong  potential  appeal  to  conservative 
elements,  too.  Those  groups,  of  course,  have 
never  been  able  to  accept  the  House  plan  with 
Its  undiluted  direct,  popular  vote  approach. 

They.  too.  worried  about  "splinter"  parties 
cropping  Dp.  And  they  were  worried  because 
the  states  would  have  no  role  at  all.  and  thus 
the  "federal  system"  would  have  been  wiped 
out  at  least  In  presidential  election  politics. 
PKXSmXKT'B   posmoM 

It  was  those  same  concerns  which,  for 
most  of  last  year,  had  kept  President  Nixon 
from  embracing  the  House  plan  Even  today, 
while  formally  endorsing  It,  he  Is  apparently 
unprepared  to  work  hard  for  Its  adoption. 

Thus,  the  new  plan — now  ths  " Eagleton- 
Dole  plan"  because  It  has  some  refinements 
m  the  Curzan  proposal — not  only  had  the 
potential  of  reaching  defecting  liberals  and 
discontent  conservatives. 

More  significantly,  it  also  has  some  chance 
of  being  embraced  openly  by  the  President 
and  becoming  the  object  of  lobbying  efforts 
by  his  aides. 

The  atmosphere  In  which  the  plan  arrives 
in  the  Senate  alao  Lt  considered  by  its  spon- 
sors to  be  good  for  the  plan. 

Older  alternatives  to  the  Bouse  plan  are 
commonly  considered  to  be  dead,  with  no 
hope  of  revival.  Those  alternatives  would 
keep  the  present  Electoral  College,  indirect 
system,  and  simply  count  the  electoral  votes 
differently. 

With  that  prospect  In  mind,  last-ditch  op- 
ponents of  the  House  plan  have  frankly  con- 
ceded they  have  only  one  hope  left:  A  nega- 
tive response,  trying  to  kill  the  House  plan 
rather  than  trying — forlornly — to  get  an  al- 
ternative. 

COUU)  81  BALL  TING  POITTT 

But  the  Eagleton-Dole  plan  could  become 
a  rallying  point  for  some  of  these  forces,  too. 
Most  senators  In  that  group,  and  the  lobby- 
ists trying  to  help  them,  do  not  like  the 
House  plan  because  of  Its  foillure  to  provide 
a  role  for  the  states.  The  Eagleton-Dole  plan 
does  provide  that. 

Still,  there  appears  to  be  one  risk — a  siz- 
able one— that  surrounds  the  new  approach. 
That  U  the  poestbUlty  that  It  wUl  divide  the 
forces  that   have  been  committed  to   some 


kind  of  reform  of  presidential  electlans,  and 
thus  stall  the  effort. 

All  along,  the  reform  elements  have  argued 
that  If  they  could  only  stick  together  on  » 
plan  like  the  one  packed  by  the  Bouse,  they 
might  succeed.  Unless  a  wholesale  switch  of 
these  groups  to  the  new  plan,  or  some  ver- 
sion of  It,  comes  about,  the  potential  dlvl- 
sion  now  foreseen  could  be  decisive  against 
any  change. 

The  answer  of  the  Eagleton-Dole  "bloc." 
if  It  can  be  called  that  at  this  point,  is  that 
ths  House  plan  simply  has  had  its  chance, 
and  It  cant  win  In  the  Senate,  so  a  switch 
must  come. 

The  two  strategies  will  have  until  April 
34,  the  first  crucial  test  vote  in  the  Senate 
committee,  to  be  tested. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  IS.  1970] 
How  SHALL  Ws  Elect  tux  PaxsmaNT? 

Senators  Eagleton  and  Dole  have  compli- 
cated the  electoral  problem  that  will  soon  be 
before  the  Senate  by  Introducing  a  wholly 
new  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
CflJled  the  "federal  system  plan."  Pearlng  that 
dlrtwt  election  of  the  President  under  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  House  might 
Install  In  the  White  House  a  man  without  a 
broad  base  of  support  In  the  country,  the 
two  senators  would  require  the  winner  of  the 
popular  vote  to  meet  two  additional  tests. 
He  would  have  to  have  a  plurality  "In  states 
containing  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  voters  in  such  election  or  in 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  states." 

The  proposal  focuses  attention  on  what  Is 
undoubtedly  the  weakest  point  in  the  House 
amendment — the  run-off  election  between 
the  two  top  presidential  candidates  If  neither 
of  them  has  40  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 
Run-off  elections  are  usually  a  nuisance  and 
would  be  especially  so  after  a.  long  grueling 
presidential  campaign  The  major  question 
that  must  be  asked  Is  whether  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Dole  have  oome  up  with  a  satis- 
factory substitute.  Their  formula.  If  no  can- 
didate could  meet  their  '*S0  per  cent"  test,  la 
to  go  back  to  the  electoral -vote  system,  with 
the  pooslbUlty  of  unfaithful  electors  elimi- 
nated. 

The  problem  does  not  end  there,  of  course, 
for  under  the  present  system  if  no  candidate 
has  a  majority  of  electoraa  votes  the  election 
is  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  a  grossly  undemocratic  procedure.  To 
eliminate  that  possibility,  the  "federal  sys- 
tem plan"  would  take  away  the  electoral  votes 
that  had  been  won  by  any  third  and  fourth 
candidates  and  divide  them  between  the  two 
top  candidates  m  proportion  to  their  popular 
votes  In  the  respective  states.  The  rcault 
would  be  an  u-bltrary  assignment  of  votes 
without  any  indication  of  how  they  might 
have  been  cast  If  there  had  been  only  two 
men  in  the  race.  Perhaps  this  would  be  better 
than  letting  an  electoral  contest  go  into  the 
House,  but  would  It  be  better  than  a  run- 
off? 

It  Is  clear,  moreover,  that  another  weak- 
ne«  remains  In  the  Eagleton-Dole  formula. 
Palling  back  oa  an  electoral  count  would 
nmke  It  possible  for  the  winner  In  the  pop- 
ular vote  to  be  defeated.  Supporters  of  the 
"federal  system  plan"  obviously  thJnk  It  Is 
more  important  for  the  President  to  have 
broad  geographical  standing  than  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vorte.  But  since  a  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  current  reform  movement  Is  to 
eliminate  the  poFaiblUty  at  installing  in  the 
White  House  a  candidate  with  fewer  votes 
than  his  rival,  this  aspect  o<  the  proposal  is 
far  from  being  aatlsfactory. 

No  doubt  the  Senate  will  want  to  consider 
this  new  Idea  carefully,  belated  and  complex 
thou^  U  Is.  There  would  be  a  oertaln  ad- 
vantage in  retaining  oompetltlon  between  the 
parties  to  win  In  each  state  as  well  as  In  the 
natlozul  popular  vote.  Senator  Eagleton  has 
also  pointed  out  that  the  pooslbUlty  of  a  oan- 
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didate  qualifying  by  winning  In  states  with 
SO  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  would  be  a  new 
Incentive  to  get  out  the  vote.  It  U  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  difficulties  with 
reoountlng  a  close  vote  which  he  dtes  in  de- 
termining whether  a  candidate  has  40  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  under  the  House- 
approved  resolution  would  also  be  present  in 
determining  50  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  un- 
der his  proposal. 

The  interest  of  this  newspaper  Is  in  getting 
a  sound  and  workable  resolution  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  through  the  Senate 
and  before  the  states  for  ratification  as 
promptly  as  Is  feasible.  We  do  not  think 
Senator  Bayh's  version,  which  oorreaponds  to 
the  House  resolution.  Is  by  any  means  per- 
fect or  sa«:roaanct.  But  if  it  is  to  be  amended 
to  require  broader  geographical  standing  of 
the  winning  presidential  candidate  and  to 
eliminate  the  run-off  provision,  we  think  Its 
critics  should  oonie  up  wittx  sometblng  better 
in  the  way  of  a  fall-safe  system  than  t2ie  dis- 
credited electoral  device  which  might  put 
the  populor-^-ote  loaer  in  the  White  House. 

I  Prom  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Mar.  IS.  10701 

EaCLETOM-DOLX    RcrOSM    PLAM    COULD   BE 

Elcctoeal   Solution 

Efforts  In  the  Senate  to  revive  fading  htqws 
for  presidential  election  reform  have  pro- 
duced a  new  plan  that  looks  better  than  the 
direct  electlMi  plan  passed  last  year  by  the 
House. 

The  alternate  has  been  offered  by  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  and  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missoiu-l.  It 
Is  a  compromise  of  sorts,  combining  direct 
election  of  presidents  with  features  of  the 
present  electoral  college. 

But  the  result  Is  new  and  promising.  The 
Eagleton-Dole  plan  guards  against  the  most 
serious  risks  of  direct  election.  It  also  pre- 
serves a  role  for  the  states. 

Basically,  the  Bagleton-Oole  plan  offers  di- 
rect election  of  presidents.  However  a  win- 
ner must  get  a  plurality  of  the  national  vote 
and  pluralities  either  Id  a  maj<vity  of  the 
states  or  in  those  states  where  more  than 
half  the  total  national  vote  Is  cast. 

Thus  no  candidate  can  be  an  also-ran  in 
most  areas  of  the  country  and  still  wind  up 
a  winner  by  carrying  one  or  two  states  by 
large  margins.  This  avoids  the  risk  that  di- 
rect election  might  produce  a  winner  with- 
out a  recognlaable  national  mandate. 

In  case  third  or  fourth  party  candidates 
keep  the  national  leader  from  carrying  more 
than  half  the  states  or  states  where  more 
than  half  the  vote  is  cast,  an  electoral-vote 
arrangement  will  take  over.  The  two  top 
vote-getters  nationally  will  be  credited  with 
the  electoral  votes  of  states  they  carry.  Then 
candidates  running  third,  fourth,  etc.,  In  the 
national  voting  will  be  eliminated.  And  the 
electoral  votes  of  states  won  by  them  wilt  be 
apporuoned  between  the  two  top  vote-get- 
ters in  proportion  to  their  votes  In  those 
states.  The  candidate  with  the  most  electoral 
votes  would  then  be  declared  elected. 

The  role  of  the  electoral  vote  sounds  msre 
complicated  than  It  Is.  It  allows  Immediate 
calculation  of  the  winner  under  any  circum- 
stances (thus  avoiding  the  run-off  that 
might  be  necessary  In  the  House-passed  di- 
rect election  plan  or  the  congressional  selec- 
tion of  a  president  now  pv-ksslble  under  the 
electoral  college  system)  . 

Perhaps  most  Important,  the  Eagleton- 
Dole  plan  prevents  *hlrd  party  candidates 
from  using  their  V3te-getting  power  In 
limited  ^tis  to  blackjack  genuine  national 
candidates.  For  there  would  be  no  way  for 
them  to  sell  their  support  in  a  run-off  or 
trade  ihclr  votes  In  the  electoral  college. 

ThD  Eagleton-Dole  plan  mloUnizes  5ome 
other  risk — such  as  the  chance  ..iiat  a  cw.^ 
direct  election  might  be  decided  by  a  nation- 
wide rash  of  vote-count  errors  in  scattared 


precincts  or  by  compounded  finagling  In  po- 
litical flefdocoa. 

The  plan  needs  further  study  and  debate 
before  It  can  earn  unqualified  recommenda- 
tion for  Senate-House  approval  and  state 
ratification.  But  on  Its  face.  It  is  a  promis- 
ing replacement  for  the  creaky  IBth  century 
electoral  ooUege  system. 


IFrom   the  Springfield    (Mo.)    Leader-! 
Mar.  17, 1B70I 
A  Likklt  "How" 

With  the  ghost  that  haimted  the  1068 
presidential  election  stUl  in  good  spectral 
health,  we  can  count  on  congreealonaJ  action 
to  exorcise  the  demon  before  the  next  great 
contest  rolls  around.  This  Is  a  reform  that 
even  pouticians  know  must  be  undertaken. 
The  big  question  is  how?  Many  proposals 
for  reform^  were  advanced  at  the  time  at  the 
19GS  election,  others  have  been  advocated 
since.  But  It  Is  apparent  the  American  peo- 
ple lean  to  some  sort  of  one-man  one-vote 
plan  and  abolishment  of  the  old  Elecitoral 
College. 

The  House  has  passed  a  version  of  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  that  proposes  Just 
about  that — an  outright  and  direct  election 
of  our  presidents.  But  almost  everyone — lib- 
erals and  conservatlvee.  Democrats  and  Be- 
publlaaziB — has  qualms  about  it.  If  the  old 
system  weighs  everything  in  favor  of  targe 
cities  In  the  election  of  a  president,  the  new 
one  Inclines  considerable  odds  to  the  nether- 
lands — not  BO  bad,  except  both  parties  fear 
this  will  lead  to  splinter  parties  forming  In 
the  miHinnHt  snd  they  oould  truly  create 
a  headache. 

Pot  some  time,  a  new  proposal  has  been 
cooking,  and  Just  over  a  week  ago,  It  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  known  as  the 
Eiagletoa-Dole  plan  for  its  oo-spoosors  Sena. 
Thomas  Eagleton,  D-Mo.,  and  Robert  Dole, 
R-Kan. 

Here,  briefly.  Is  what  It  encompassea:  A 
president  would  be  elected  U  he  won  a  plu- 
rality of  the  national  vote,  plus  pluraUtiea  in 
either  a  majority  of  the  states  or  In  states 
with  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Hils  would  negate  to  a  large  extent  the 
people  of  any  one  part  of  the  nation  con- 
trolling the  election— ^ve  the  president  the 
added  assurance  of  much  broader  support — 
and  It  would  eliminate  much  of  the  current 
fear  of  splinter  factions. 

However,  there  Is  the  possibility  that  no 
candidate  oould  qualify  under  the  system 
Jus«  descxlbed^one  candidate  mlgbrt  not 
wAn  a  plurality. 

Provision  Is  made  f<»-  that.  In  such  case, 
the  election  would  go  to  an  Electoral  College 
with  the  same  representation  as  today,  but 
with  one  Important  difference:  each  candi- 
date would  automatically  win  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  states  he  carries. 

And  If — as  Is  possible  In  a  three  party  race, 
though  most  unlikely — there  were  still  no 
winner,  the  third  party  candidate's  electoral 
votes  would  be  distributed  to  the  top  two 
contenders  In  proportion  to  their  ahare  of 
the  popular  vote  In  those  states. 

A  good  plan,  but  a  trifle  late  since  the 
House  already  has  passed  Its  proposed  amend- 
ment. However,  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
House  plan  will  fall  to  receive  the  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  vote  It  must  have  for  aooepfC- 
ance.  Too,  foes  of  the  House  plan  will  rally 
against  It  now  with  an  alternative  in  pros- 
pect. 

It  might — It  Just  might — be  the  thing  to 
win. 

[Prom   the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Post-Dlipatcb, 
Mar.   18,   1970) 
CoMPticATiNO  Electoral  REPoan 
Just  as  the  Senate  approaches  considera- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  pop- 
ular election  of  President,  Senators  Eagleton 
of  Missouri  and  Dole  of  Kansas  have  offered 
a  "comprcmlse"  which  is  both  clever  and 


confusing.  What  it  compromises  is  the  idea 
of  popular  election,  and  what  it  confuses  Is 
the  Issue  of  Electoral  College  reform. 

The  "federal  system  plan,"  as  Senator 
Eagleton  calls  it,  would  give  the  prestdcncy 
to  the  candidate  with  the  most  popular  votes 
if  he  wen  more  than  half  the  states  or  states 
with  more  than  half  the  population.  If  no 
candidate  satisfied  that  teet  of  state  accept- 
ance, the  President  would  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  electoral  votes  as  at  present.  If  no 
candidate  won  an  electoral  majority,  then 
the  two  leading  candidates  would  divide  the 
electoral  votes  won  by  third-party  candidates 
In  the  same  propcn^lon  as  the  two  leader* 
received  votes  in  a  state. 

This  plan,  we  think,  simply  falls  to  accom- 
plish the  main  objectives  of  electoral  reform- 
It  does  not  assure  that  the  candidate  with 
the  most  votes  will  win  the  presidency.  It  Is 
not  based  on  the  one  man.  one  vote  demo- 
cratic principle.  It  does  not  create  a  national 
constituency  for  the  one  truly  national  office, 
the  presidency.  And  In  Its  final  &ectloEu  It 
retains  the  outmoded  electoral  system  and 
arbitrarily  recasts  third-party  votes  as  the 
voters  never  Intended,  giving  them  no  fur- 
ther say  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Eagleton  backs  this,  be  says,  be- 
cause the  popular  vote  winner  should  have 
"widespread  national  support."  He  means 
geographic  support,  not  popular  support.  But 
the  fear  that  returns  in  only  one  or  two  big 
states  might  make  a  winner  of  a  candidate 
opposed  everywhere  else  seem  slim;  It  has 
simply  never  happened.  The  nation  does  not 
need  geographic  gimmicks  Interfering  with 
the  popular  will. 

The  odd  part  of  It  Is  that  anall  states  and 
big  states,  and  conservatives  often  and  lib- 
erals sometimes,  and  rural  spokesmen  and 
city  spokesmen,  have  defended  either  the 
present  system  or  some  such  geographic 
weighting  of  votes  as  favorable  to  them. 
But  these  contending  Interests  cannot  alt 
have  It  their  way,  and  their  effort  to  do  so 
leaves  both  principle  and  the  people  behind. 

The  Missouri  Senator  also  objects  to  a  me> 
ohanlcal  feature  of  the  popular  vote  pro- 
posal. TTiis  calls  for  a  mnoff  between  the 
two  leading  candidates  If  neither  has  won  40 
per  cent  of  the  popnlar  vote.  Mr.  Eagleton 
thinks  this  system  would  encourage  third 
parties  trying  to  compel  a  runoff  so  they 
could  force  deals  on  potential  wlnnera. 

Maybe  so;  the  fact  Is  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  commended  tbe  40  per  cent 
plan  for  Just  the  opposite  reason,  that  It 
would  encouroge  factions  to  work  within 
the  ina)or  portlee.  Por  the  only  Preiddent  to 
fan  to  win  40  per  cent  wes  Abraham  Lincoln 
lo  1880,  who  won  SB  per  cent  though  he 
was  not  on  the  ballot  In  10  states — and  no 
third  party  has  come  close  to  winning  the 
TntyrlTP*'  30  per  cent  neoesMiry  to  force  a 
runoff. 

Americans,  as  the  ABA  noted,  have  been 
willing  to  accept  a  40  per  cent  vote  as  an  in- 
dication of  national  support  for  President. 
They  might  bo  willing  to  accept  leas,  in 
which  case  the  Senate  might  consider  aban- 
doning the  runoff  plan.  But  the  substitution 
of  the  Eagleton  plan  for  canceling  out  votes 
already  cast  is  unworthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Plnally,  there  Is  the  Senator's  objection 
that  Sa  state  legislatures  would  not  ratify 
the  popular  election  proposal.  But  no  altw- 
naOvc — and  the  Eagleton  plan  Is  only  one  of 
several— Is  likely  to  do  as  well.  After  all.  the 
House  has  approved  popular  Section  by  S39 
votes  to  70.  The  Idea  has  the  support  of  the 
Bar.  the  national  Chamber  of  Ccmmeroc.  the 
APL-CIO  and.  according  to  opinion  polls, 
fll  per  cent  of  the  people  Moreover,  legisla- 
tors In  At  leaat  30  states  Isat  year  have 
tended  toward  ratification. 

Por  the  Senate  to  turn  Its  back  now  on  the 
principle  of  popular  election  and  the  broad 
support  for  It  would  be  a  disastrous  blow 
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to  &ny  hope  of  electoral  reforca.  The  '*fed- 
er&l  system  pUn"  Is  simply  not  wortb  It. 

{From  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner. 

Mat.  33.  19701 

A  New  Plan  for  Elicting  PBXStavm 

A  new  plan  has  emerged  la  Washln^on  on 
futxire  preftideniial  election  methods. 

The  new  fonna;  was  introduced  Jointly  In 
the  Senate  by  Sens.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  and 
Robert  J.  Dole.  U  was  introduced  last  week 
and  ts  formally  called  the  "federal  system 
plan."  In  Senate  vernacular.  It  is  referred  to 
as  the    Ea^letoQ-DoIe"  plan. 

Several  Washington  ae«-smen  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  plan  and  say  It  has  drawn 
some  .support  and  has  a  good  chance  of  at- 
tracting more. 

Briefly,  the  plan  would  let  the  people 
choose  the  president  by  direct  popular  vote, 
provided  that  the  winning  candidate's  votes 
were  scattered  widely  across  the  nation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Senate  Is  presently 
In  disagreement  over  a  House  bill  providing 
for  a  new  vote  reform.  The  Hous«- approved 
bill  Is  a  direct  vote  plan,  too,  but  It  would 
let  the  winner  become  president — no  matter 
where  hu  votes  came  from — If  be  had  40  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast. 

In  the  Senate,  even  supporters  of  the 
Bouse-approved  plan  concede  that  they  do 
not  have  enough  pledges  of  support  to  get 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  final  ap- 
proval In  the  full  Senate. 

Opponents  of  the  House -approved  plan  feel 
It  would  take  much  election  power  away  from 
the  cities  and  large  states,  and  possibly  would 
promote  the  formation  of  small  splinter 
partlea  with  probable  major  bargaining  power 
over  the  two  big  parties'  candidates. 

The  Eagleton-Dole  plan,  by  requiring  the 
winner  to  have  a  wide  mandate  geographi- 
cally or  from  states  with  a  majority  of  the 
voters,  seems  to  satisfy  everyone. 

However,  the  Eagleton-Dole  approach  had 
strong  appeal  to  conservative  elements,  too. 
Those  groups  have  never  been  able  to  accept 
Che  House  plan  with  Its  undiluted  direct, 
popular  vote  approach. 

Also  the  Senate  Judiciary  Coounlttee  is 
considering  a  resolution  for  another  plan. 
which  would  essentially  estahUfb  the  same 
system  as  the  House-approved  plan. 

The  Eagle  ton -Dole  plan  is  a  modtfled  direct 
election  formula.  It  would  work  as  follows; 

I.  A  president  would  be  elected  If  he  won 
a  plurality  of  the  national  vote  and  won 
either  pluralities  in  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  states  and  D.C..  or  pluralities  In  states 
with  50  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  the  election. 

a.  If  no  candidate  quiUIfied.  the  election 
would  go  to  an  EectoraJ  College  where  the 
states  would  be  represented  as  they  arc  to- 
day, and  each  candidate  would  automatically 
receive  the  electoral  vot«s  of  the  states  ha 
won. 

3.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vot«s.  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  states  which  went  for 
a  third -party  candidate  would  be  divided 
between  the  two  leading  national  candldat«a 
in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  popular 
votes  in  those  stites. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  federal  system  plan. 
long  with  some  Washington  oorre^ondents 
and  members  of  the  Senate,  see  these  several 
advantages  In  the  Eagleton-Dole  plan: 

It  would  give  far  great«r  welgLt  to  the 
one-man.  one-vote  principle  than  does  tmr 
present  system. 

It  would  help  newly  elected  presidents  by 
compelling  them  to  show  widespread  support 
throughout  the  country,  rather  than  just 
winning  big  In  a  few  areas. 

It  would  avoid  the  uncertainties  and  borae- 
trading  of  a  runoff. 

It  would  dlscoura^  the  formation  of 
Ideotoglc&l  splmter  parties,  and  encourage 
continued  compromise  wltbln  a  broadly 
two-^«rty  system. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  29,  1970) 
ELccroBAi,  Rzvoui:  Boom  rot 

lurmoTKMBn 

Suggestions  are  coming  from  a  number  of 
sources  for  improvement  of  the  proposed 
consututlonal  amendment  to  abolish  the 
outworn  electoral  college  and  provide  for 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Dissatisfaction  with  the  version  passed 
by  the  House  centers,  as  we  noted  recently 
on  this  page,  with  Its  run-off  provision  if  no 
candidate  should  receive  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  regular  election. 
Senators  Eagleton  and  Dole  are  sponsoring 
a  substitute  for  the  run-off  which  Itself  has 
run  Into  criticism,  and  some  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  modify  the  substitute. 

An  especially  useful  comment  comes  from 
Dr.  Paul  T.  David  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  la  concerned,  aa  we  are.  that  the 
EAgleton-Dole  formula  designed  to  make 
certain  that  the  winning  presidential  candi- 
date would  have  broad  support  geographi- 
cally might  result  in  the  election  of  a  min- 
ority President.  In  order  to  win  under  the 
Eogleton-Dole  amendment  a  candidate 
would  have  to  poll  a  plurality  of  the  vote  in 
more  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  states  or  In 
suies  casung  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
vote  In  that  election.  Elevation  of  the  loser 
In  the  popular  vote  to  the  White  House  would 
probably  be  a  rare  occurrence  under  this  ar- 
rangemenc.  but  in  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  popular  election  of  the 
President  no  such  loophole  should  be  left 
open. 

Dr.  David  suggests,  therefore,  that  in  no 
event  should  the  Eagleton>Dole  formula 
come  into  effect  If  one  candidate  has  a  clear 
majority  of  the  vot«.  Any  candidate  carry- 
ing more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  voters  with 
him.  whether  he  bad  one  rival  or  several. 
would  be  elected — period.  The  rather  com- 
plicated Eagleton-Dole  "50  per  cent"  test 
would  come  into  play  only  If  a  three-way 
race  should  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  peo- 
pie's  choice.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  desir- 
able limitation  If  any  geographical  qualifica- 
tion is  to  be  required  of  the  winning  candi- 
date. 

One  other  objection  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  Ea^Tlt^-Dole  amendment  is 
that  It  would  fall^nck  upon  the  present 
electoral  vote  system  for  determining  who 
shall  be  President  If  no  one  should  pass  the 
first  popular-vote-gcographlcal-dlstrlbutlon 
screening.  Objections  hsve  also  been  raised 
against  the  provision  that,  as  a  last  reaort, 
the  electoral  votes  of  third  and  fourth  cbq- 
dldates  be  divided  between  the  top  two  to 
avoid  having  a  contest  thrown  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  proposals 
have  to  be  balanced  against  the  weakness  of 
the  run-off  device  in  the  House  resolution. 
The  fact  that  the  House  has  come  up  with 
A  better  electoral  system  than  the  one  we 
now  have  should  not  preclude  the  Senate 
from  improving  it  If  It  can.  But  any  sub- 
stitute that  Is  offered  abould  certainly  be 
as  complaint -proof  as  possible  before  the 
Senate  Is  aaked  to  vote  on  It. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  12.  1970] 

Elsctosal  RaarasM  Needs  Closk  Scmutint 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Ever  since  George  WaJ]ac«  brought  the 
threat  of  near  calamity  to  the  1968  Pres- 
idential election.  Americans  have  b««n  of  a 
mood  to  change  the  archaic  system  through 
which  we  pick  our  Prealdenta. 

They  want  a  one-man,  one-vote  setup— 
not  the  current  electoral  hodgepodge  where 
one  electoral  vote  represents  some  400,000 
people  In  California  but  only  7.^.000  In 
Alaska.  They  wont  the  people  to  choose  their 
President  directly,  without  the  In-between 
hocus-pocus  of  electors  who  are  free  to  be- 
tray the  voters,  as  has  been  done  In  the  post. 

For  at  least  a  while,  tli«  pul^c  was  aware 


that  a  Bhlft  of  fewer  than  43.000  votes  In 
New  Jersey.  Ulaaoun.  and  Alaska  In  196B 
would  have  produced  a  "no  decUlon"  elec- 
tion, throwing  the  country  open  to  aoma 
potentlaily-sordtd  third-party  bargaining 
for  electoral  votes. 

Public  concern  over  all  this  has  provoked 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  approve,  339 
to  70.  the  first  major  change  In  our  sys- 
tem ot  choosing  a.  President  In  166  years.  It 
approved  a  Constitutional  Amendment  that 
would  abolish  the  Electoral  College  and 
give  the  Presidency  to  the  candidate  with  the 
largest  popular  vote.  If  no  candidate  received 
a  plurality  of  more  than  40  percent  there 
would  be  a  runoff  of  the  two  leading  can- 
dld&tes. 

It  Is  well  and  proper  that,  as  the  "WaUsos 
scare"  diminish  06,  responsible  Axnerloans 
ask  some  probing  question  at>out  whether 
the  new  system  Itself  Ls  so  simple  that  it 
embodies  potential  abuses  Just  as  dl9tuit)lng 
as  the  old  system. 

Sens,  Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  D.-Mo..  and 
Robert  J.  Dole.  R-Ksn.,  think  it  does.  And 
these  two  supporters  of  electoral  reform 
have  come  up  with  on  alternative  that  de- 
serves the  most  serious  conslderAtloa  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

Theur  critica  say  that  they  ore  Johnnlec- 
come-lately  who  are  muddying  the  water  at 
a  time  when  electoral  reform  seems  to  have 
clear  sailing.  But  Eagleton  and  Dole  are  con- 
vinced that  even  If  the  Senate  passes  the 
Bayh  amendment  Ulmilar  to  that  passed  by 
the  House)  it  can  never  win  ratification  by 
the  required  38  states. 

Eagleton  polnU  out  that  the  plan  fostered 
by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind.,  and  approved 
by  the  House  would  make  It  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  win  the  Presidency  by  piling  up 
huge  majorities  In  a  few  states  (New  York. 
Michigan.  Illinois,  etc.)  while  being  rejected 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  states.  He  wants 
a  system  that  forces  candidates  to  work  hard 
to  win  South  Dakota  and  Nevada  Just  as 
they  work  to  win  California  and  Ohio. 

Eagleton  worries  that  the  runoff  provi- 
sion of  the  Bayh  amendment  will  inspire  a 
proliferation  of  splinter  parties.  He  sees 
labor,  blacks,  leftists,  the  antl-lncom«  tax 
cult,  and  other  groups  deliberately  forcing 
a  runoff  in  the  hope  of  using  their  followers 
to  Btnke  a  bargain  with  one  of  the  two  top 
candidates. 

Eagleton  also  sees  the  direct- election  plan 
as  raising  awesome  problems  relating  to  vote 
frauds  and  recounts.  He  renUnds  Senators 
that  a  miscounting  of  a  single  vote  In  lees 
than  half  of  the  nation's  150.000  polling 
places  would  have  altered  the  outcome  of 
the  1940  election,  and  a  change  of  two 
votes  In  each  polling  place  would  have  pro- 
duced a  new  winner  In  1968  under  the  direct 
election  process. 

So  Eagleton  and  Dole  advocate  a  new  sys- 
tem m  which  a  President  would  be  elected 
if  he  won  a  plurality  of  the  national  vote^ 
and  In  addition  won  either  a  plurality  In 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  states  (Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia) ,  or  won 
pluralities  In  states  containing  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  voters. 

If  the  popular  vote  winner  tolled  to  satisfy 
either  of  the  "SO  percent"  requirements,  tiie 
President  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
electoral  votes.  The  candidate  with  the  most 
popular  votes  In  a  given  state  would  auto- 
matically gert.  all  that  state's  electoral  votes. 
If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes,  all  but  the  two  top  candidates 
would  be  eliminated.  The  electoral  votes  of 
third -party  candidates  would  be  awarded 
on  a  state-by-state  basis  to  the  two  national 
candidates  in  proportion  to  their  share  of 
the  popular  vote  in  the  respective  states. 

It  Is  not  as  complicated  as  it  sounds.  It 
has  a  few  flaws,  too.  But  the  Eagleton-Dole 
plan  has  the  virtue  of  giving  greater 
weight  to  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
that  is  now  the  oaae;  It  retains  some  "swing 
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vote"  power  for  political  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties: It  compels  a  candidate  to  develop  broad 
geographical  support.  It  dlsoouragas  q>llnteT 
parties  and  protects  against  the  horsetrad- 
ing  of  runoffs. 

Eagleton  and  Dole  are  late.  But  it  is  never 
too  late  to  devote  proper  ottention  to  ensur- 
ing that  as  we  Junk  a  system  that  has  sur- 
vived 165  years,  we  replace  It  with  something 
clearly  better  and  hopefully  toan  durable. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16,  19701 
DnucT  EurcnoN  of  the  PataiiWHT 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  opens 
hearings  today  on  what  may  well  be  the  most 
important  change  In  the  Constitution  since 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  poct-ClvU  War 
amendments.  The  business  before  the  com- 
mittee wUl  be  the  reeolullon  already  passed 
by  the  House  for  aboUtlon  of  the  electoral 
college  and  establishment  in  Its  place  of  a 
system  for  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  are  expected  to  fa- 
vor only  limited  changes  In  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  almost  no  one  wants  to  keep  the 
complex  formula  devised  by  the  founding 
fathers  nearly  two  centuries  ago  In  lu  pres- 
ent form.  The  "imfalthful  elector"  has  be- 
come a  bugaboo  of  every  presldentlsl  con- 
test, and  the  country  appears  no  longer  will- 
ing to  trust  unknown  "dummies"  chosen  in 
the  various  states  to  carry  out  their  will  In 
"electing"  the  President.  Likewise  there  Is 
enormous  dlstrxist  of  the  present  contin- 
gency electoral  plan  if  no  candidate  wins  a 
clear  majority  of  electoral  votes.  Almost  no 
one  wants  to  see  this  vital  decision  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
delegation  from  each  state  casting  only  a 
single  vote. 

Opponents  of  the  direct -election  amend- 
ment are  concentrating,  therefore,  on  cor- 
rection of  these  two  major  defects  in  the 
present  system.  Typical  of  their  approach  la 
the  compromise  introduced  by  Senator  Enrtn. 
His  amendment  would  require  that  each 
state's  electoral  votes  (one  for  each  repre- 
sentative and  senator)  be  cast  for  the  plural- 
ity winner  of  the  presidential  contest  in  the 
state,  with  electors  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem. If  no  nominee  had  an  electoral  vote  ma- 
jority, the  final  choice  of  President  would 
be  made  by  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  with 
each  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  casting 
one  vote. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  this  compro- 
mise. It  would  preserve  the  main  structure 
of  the  system  with  which  the  country  la  fa- 
miliar while  eliminating  some  critical  de- 
fects. But  It  would  leave  the  door  open  to 
defeat  of  the  candidate  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  popular  votes.  Senator  Ervln  attempts 
to  play  down  this  defect  by  saying  that  the 
electoral  college  has  only  once  chosen  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  not  a  winner  of  the  popular 
vote — Benjamin  Harrison.  Nevertheless,  this 
weakness  of  the  electoral-vote  system  looms 
large  at  a  time  when  there  U  great  emphasis 
on  the  presidency  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
popular  will. 

The  major  task  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  therefore.  Is  to  scrutlnlae  the  di- 
rect-election plan  adopted  by  the  House. 
That  plan  has  met  with  widespread  s^jprovol. 
except  for  some  concern  about  the  proposed 
runoff  election  if  no  candidate  should  poll 
40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  Some  au- 
thorities fear  that,  in  a  close  election,  the 
necessity  for  determining  a  percentage  fig- 
ure might  cause  confusion  and  encourage 
fraud,  and  that  the  posslbUlty  of  a  nmoff 
might  encourage  a  proliferation  of  minor 
parties.  In  our  view  these  fears  are  substan- 
tial enough  to  oblige  the  committee  at  least 
to  look  at  various  substitutes.  Senator  Tyd- 
Ings  has  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
make  use  of  the  electoral  vote  mechanism  to 
determine  the  winner  if  no  candidate  had  40 


would  permit  the  counting  of  electoral  votes 
in  each  state  for  only  the  two  pairs  ctf  can- 
didates (President  and  Vice  President)  with 
the  highest  number  of  votes  In  the  popular 
election. 

Senators  Eagleton  and  Dole  have  offered 
a  proposal  designed  to  eliminate  any  runoff 
election  and  to  assure  that  the  winner  wl*l 
have  wide  geographical  support.  Still  other 
variants  are  available  No  doubt  the  hearing 
will  concentrate  on  these  proposed  improve- 
ments in  the  House  resolution  in  the  hope  of 
devising  a  sound  formula  that  will  command 
general  support.  We  think  It  is  imperative  to 
correct  the  weaknesses  in  the  present  sys- 
tem and  to  make  the  new  method  for  select- 
ing the  "People's  President"  as  foolproof  as 
possible. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19.  1970] 
In  the  Nation:   TaouBU  roa  EixcToaAJ. 

RETOaM 

(By    Tom   Wicker) 

Washincton. — Reform  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, which  almost  everyone  thinks  la  neoes- 
sary,  Is  in  trouble  again  for  the  same  old 
reason:  not  enough  of  those  who  matter 
can  agree  on  which  reform  ought  to  be 
approved. 

The  House  has  passed  a  dlrect-elecUon 
amendment  which  has  the  euthusiasUc 
backing  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  more  grudgmg  support  of  President 
Nixon.  But  it  now  appears  that  this  amend- 
ment cannot  be  approved  In  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  without  fimdamental 
changes  in  Its  character. 

PEXKdPAI.     FEAXa 

Two  principal  fears  have  been  expressed 
about  the  direct-election  amendment.  The 
flffst  Is  that  It  might  permit  someone  to  be 
elected  President  who  won  a  large  popular 
majority  In  New  York  and  one  or  two  other 
states,  but  who  lost  all  the  other  states.  The 
second  Is  that  it  would  result  In  a  dangerous 
proliferation  of  small  parties. 

It  would  do  this,  cHtlcs  say.  becatise  the 
direct -election  amendment  would  provide 
that  any  candidate  winning  40  per  cent  of 
the  popular  vote  would  be  elected  Presi- 
dent; and  that  a  runoff  would  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  top  men  if  no  one  won  40 
per  cent  of  the  vole.  Thus.  It  is  charged, 
numerous  ^linter  groups  and  personality 
cults  would  put  up  candidates  merely  to  keep 
anyone  from  getting  40  per  cent,  then  bar- 
gain with  the  top  men  for  their  support  m 
the  runoff. 

The  first  of  these  criticisms  is  the  least. 
While  such  a  narrowly  won  victory  would 
certainly  be  possible — Hubert  Htmiphrey  very 
nearly  carried  the  popular  vote  In  Just  such 
a  manner  in  1968— It  is  an  open  question 
whether  a  President  so  elected  would  be  less 
acceptable  to  the  people  than  a  E^^sldent  who 
won  the  Electoral  College  but  lost  the  popular 
vote  (a  posslblUty  which  U  a  principal  defect 
of  the  present  system).  It  is  not  true,  more- 
over, that  a  President  who  won  by  getting 
big  majorities  In  New  York  or  California  and 
a  few  other  states,  would  have  no  other  na- 
tional base  ot  support;  to  win  in  such  a  man- 
ner, he  would  stiU  have  to  run  well,  even 
if  he  lost,  in  many  other  states  and  sec- 
tions— as  Mr.  Humphrey  did.  In  fact. 

The  second  charge  la  more  substantial,  but 
stni  unconvincing.  In  the  first  place.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  Electoral  College  has  had 
much  to  do.  in  the  post,  with  maintaining 
the  two-party  system;  in  fact,  George  Wal- 
lace ran  in  1968  precisely  because  he  thought 
he  could  keep  anyone  from  winning  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Electoral  CoUege.  and  so  did 
Strom  Thurmond  in  1948. 

In  the  second  place,  even  If  on  occasion 
the  40  per  cent  rule  did  permit  spUnter  par- 
ties to  keep  any  major  candidate  from  win- 
ning a  majority,  there  would  be  a  runoff  be- 
tween the  two  top  men,  and  the  very  pro- 


to  support  any  one  of  the  two  leaders.  Their 
"bargaining  position"  would  certAlnl?  be 
less  threatening  ( assuming  their  various  in- 
terest to  be  selfiMi)  than  would  that  of  a 
strong  third-party  candidate  holding  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Electoral  College  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
present  system. 

But  few  orv  proposing  that  the  present 
systom  be  retained.  Instead.  Senator  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland,  who  holds  one  of  the  key  votas 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Is  proposing 
that  the  House-passed  amendment  be 
changed  in  one  vital  regard — If  no  Presiden- 
tial candidate  got  40  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote,  then  the  state  electoral  vote  systetn 
would  be  revived  to  determine  a  winner 
t>etween  the  two  men  nationally. 

SPLXNTXa-PABTT    FBOaLEM 

That  would  handle  the  splinter-party 
problem  by  putting  them  all  out  of  bual- 
ness.  If  only  the  two  top  popular  vote-get- 
teis  could  be  assigned  electoral  votes,  then 
a  miner-party  candidate  who  carried  one  or 
two  states,  but  who  came  in  third  in  the 
national  party  vote,  would  be  deprived  artM- 
trarlly  of  tlM  electoral  votes  even  of  the 
states  he  had  carried.  Besides,  the  Tydlngs 
proposal  would  revive  the  possibility  of 
someone  winning  the  ElecT.oral  College  with 
a  minority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  add  the 
fact  that  such  a  wmner  would  have  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

Senator  Eagleton  of  Missouri  has  a  xnucix 
fairer  but  more  oompUcated  propOMl. 
designed  to  make  oertam  of  a  broad-hssiii 
victory.  It  would  require  a  popular-vote  win- 
ner to  carry  either  a  majority  of  the  staXes 
or  a  plurality  of  the  vote  in  any  group  of 
stat^  casting  more  than  00  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote.  But,  falling  aU  these  testa,  Ur. 
Eagleton.  too.  would  revive  the  ESeotxiral 
College  and  with  It  the  distinct  posslbtUty 
of  a  President  with  a  mmc^lty  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  If  no  one  had  an  electoral  majority. 
the  prx^wsal  would  arbitrarily  redlstrtbute 
the  electoral  votes  of  miner-party  candi- 
date* to  the  top  two  mien— another  device 
that  might  put  minor  partlcB  out  of  oon- 
tentAon. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  has  before 
It  a  straight  popular-vote  system  in  which 
the  high  man  would  win,  regardless  of  per- 
oentage.  That  would  give  minor  partlee 
equal  opportunity  but  no  seoond-roimd  bar- 
gaining leverage,  put  an  end  to  dead-locked 
elections,  and  might  weU  prove  the  best 
solution. 

But  Senator  Ervln  is  pushing  a  simpler 
amendment,  which  would  retain  electoral 
votes  but  not  human  electors,  and  let  Oon- 
greas  decide  a  disputed  election  by  majority 
vote,  rather  than  the  House  by  a  vote  of  the 
statM  To  this  limited  reform,  which  In- 
adequately patches  rather  than  changes  the 
present  system.  Congress  may  turn  ll  di- 
rect-vote advocates  cannot  soon  agme  antong 
themselves. 


1  Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times. 

Apr.  20.  19701 

OKE  Moar  Plak  ros  thz  El»cttok 

or  APftXSmKKT 

Sen  Thomas  Eagleton  (D-Mo  )  says  frank- 
ly that  the  plan  for  the  election  of  »  P™* 
dent  offered  by  himself  and  Sen.  Bob  Dole 
(R-Kaa.)  IS  most  appealing  to  thoee  who 
believe   In  the   2-party   system. 

It  was  the  third  party  of  George  Wallace 
and  the  large  vote  he  won  In  1968  that  put 
Congress  in  the  business  of  electoral  reform 
and  the  current  move  toward  a  constitutional 
amendment.  If  Wallace  had  won  enoagh  elec- 
toral votes,  the  election  could  have  been 
thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
complete  with  deals  and  unsavory  trading. 

Thus  the  Bayh  amendment,  already  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  in  which  the  electoral 
coUege  would  be  abolished  and  the  winning 
candidate  would  be  the  one  who  received  a 


per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  In  order  to  dls-      Uferatlon   ot  small   perues  tnax  "^  «■;     nluralltv  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
courage    party   spUnterlaatlon   his  proposal     would  then  work  to  prevent  their  combining     plurality  oi  more  w  ^ 
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U  no  candid»te  reached  thu  figure,  a  runoff 
election  would  be  held  between  the  two  can- 
didates who  bad  received  the  mo«t  rotes. 

The  E««ieto:i-Dote  argument  is  that  the 
Bayh  amendment  would  Inspire  a  prolifera- 
tion of  splinter  p&ruca  on  the  basis  ^f  geog- 
raphy, ethnic  or  racial  background  and  a 
whole  array  of  special  Intereate.  The  horse- 
trading  and  deal*  still  would  be  involved  in 
the  runoff  election  as  the  small-party  can- 
didate would  agree  to  deliver  their  votes  for 
promise*.  Moreover,  the  Bayb  plan  would  let 
a  candidate  win  by  running  up  big  majorities 
In  the  populous  states,  the  argument  goes. 
and  their  would  be  only  perfunctory  cam- 
paigning elsewhere. 

As  a  substitute  Eagleton  and  Dole  have 
offered  their  own  plan.  A  PresWent  would 
be  elected  If  he  won  a  plurality  of  the 
national  TOte  (more  votes  than  any  other 
candidate)  acd  If  he  won  either  pluralities 
to  more  than  half  the  statea  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  pluralities  in  states 
with  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  voters  in 
the  election.  If  no  candidate  qualified  under 
thoae  requirements,  the  electoral  college 
would  go  into  action  as  It  does  today  That 
falling,  the  electoral  votea  of  lesser  candi- 
dates automatically  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates  on  the  basis 
of  their  popular  votes  in  the  various  states. 
and  the  United  Statea  would  have  a  Presi- 
dent-elect— if.  by  then,  anyone  sUU  cared. 

The  Bayh  plan  does  have  the  advantage  of 
simplicity  and  the  attracilon  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  The  Dole-Eagleton  plan. 
by  comparison,  seems  intricate,  and  the  final 
provision  for  an  arbitrary  dlvlalon  of  the 
electoral  votes  left  over  simply  Is  a  way  to  end 
a  stalemate.  Yet  It  &how8  that  the  magic 
words,  "direct  election."  will  rot  necessarily 
produce  magic  resuiU. 

Whether  the  Eagleton-Dole  plan  la  better 
than  the  Bayh  amendment  Is  debatable.  It 
certainly  is  more  complicated.  And  the  em- 
phasis upon  a  geosraphic  balance  ha  a  a 
curlDUB  states'  rights  ring. 

In  all  probability,  no  perfect  plan  can  be 
devised,  and  frightening  consequences  can 
be  imagined  If  thU  happened,  or  if  that  hap- 
pened, or  if  a  breaicdown  occurred  under  any 
system.  What  seems  unlikely  la  that  geo- 
graphic considerations  are  going  to  override 
the  sentiment  for  a  popular  vote  and  the 
principle  that  one  man's  vote  ought  to  count 
for  as  much  aa  another's,  re^ardloaa  of  wbera 
Che  vot*  IB  caai. 

Iftom  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  24.  1070) 

SSNATV  SPASS  PSTTATCLT  DM  MlTROD 

(By  LylB  Dennlston) 

Seoatora  today  began  a  month  of  private 
bargaining  to  arrange  aliiancea  tor  and 
agiUnst  a  committee-ap^HDved  constitutional 
amendment  to  change  presidential  elections. 

It  will  be  about  a  month,  at  lea&t.  before 
debat«  la  started  on  the  plan  that  won  ap- 
proval yesterday  In  a  11-6  voce  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

The  plan.  almoBt  identical  to  o&e  pissed 
Sept.  18  by  the  House,  would  let  the  people 
vot«  directly  to  choo»e  the  president. 

DCADLINCS    DITTEX 

The  Senate  committee  version  differv  in 
only  ooa  way  from,  the  Houae-paased  amend- 
ment. 

Utuler  the  Bouse  measure,  at  least  38  states 
would  have  to  ratify  the  amendment  by  next 
Jan.  30  m  order  for  it  to  apply  to  the  1973 
elections.  The  Senate  committee  would  give 
the  state  legialatures  untU  April  14  of  next 
year  to  act  and  stU!  make  the  plan  read;  for 
1972. 

Before  any  amendment  goes  to  the  legls- 
latorvB,  It  most  have  twt>*  thirds  ai^roval  of 
both  houaes  of  Congress. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind..  chief  Senate 
Kpasaaar  of  the  plan,  conceded  yesterday  that 
the  direct  vote  ^proach  la  abort  of  Senate 
vote*  now. 

"I   know   we  don't    have   two-thlrdi    (of 


the  senators)  who  now  feel  that  direct  elec- 
tion la  the  answer,"  he  said  after  the  com- 
mittee vote. 

"We  cannot  be  successful  on  this.  In  my 
Judgment,  unleas  we  are  successful  in  getting 
some  senators  who  would  really  prefer  an- 
other plan." 

ALTEaMATtVK    raOPOSAL 

Although  the  committee  voted  on  a  va- 
riety of  plans.  It  did  not  consider  one  al- 
t«maOve  that  may  become  a  major  com- 
petitor to  Bayh's  plan  when  the  full  Sen- 
ate acta. 

It  Is  the  90-called  "Eagjeton-Dole  plan, " 
Introduced  this  year  by  two  freshmen  aen- 
atonk  Robert  Dole.  R-Kan..  and  Thomas 
Eagleton.  D-Mo.  The  plan,  like  Bayh's.  would 
use  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  but  it  also 
requires  the  candidate  with  the  moat  votes 
to  demonstrate  that  his  support  came  from 
a  wide  geographic  area  or  from  statea  with 
a  majotrlty   of  the   nation's  voters. 

Dole  said  last  night  that  he  and  Eagleton 
"will  try  to  stir  up  enough  Interest  In  our 
plan  to  offer  It  aa  an  amendment."  Be  said 
he  haa  aaked  the  Nixon  administration  to 
examine  the  plan  and  give  him  its  reaction. 

President  Nixon  last  year  endorsed  the 
House- pawed  direct  vote  plan,  but  has  said 
nothing  since  then.  "I  hope  he  maintains  a 
position  of  neutrality"  when  the  Senate 
takes  up  the  issue.  Dole  sold.  The  KAnsae 
senator,  who  has  close  tics  to  the  White 
House,  said  he  hoped  to  talk  to  the  President 
about  the  Ba^leton-Dole  approach. 

Bayh's  strategy  is  not  fully  developed,  but 
ha  la  considering  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
prominent  Senate  Republican  into  leader- 
ahlp  with  him  on  the  direct  vote  plan. 

To  do  so.  he  may  offer  compromises  on  the 
amendmant  as  it  emerged  from  the  Judiciary 
Ccrmmlttee.  In  particular,  he  appears  ready 
to  oompromlae  on  the  "backup"  or  contin- 
gency system  that  would  be  used  to  settle 
close  presidential  contests  under  tbe  direct 
vote  plan 

nnder  tbe  Bouse  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee versions,  a  candidate  would  have  to  win 
40  percent  of  tbe  first,  popular  vote  in  order 
to  be  elected.  If  no  one  did.  a  run-off  election 
would  be  staged  between  the  top  two  candi- 
dates. 

"I  am  not  lOO  percent  sold  on  a  popular 
vote  run-off."  Bayb  told  reporters.  Be  said 
the  •T>e5t  (ftitemative)  I've  seen'  was  one 
that  the  committee  considered,  but  turned 
down  yesterday  on  a  10-8  vote. 

GSimN-TTDtNCS  f>tAN 

That  plan  was  offered  t»y  Sens.  Robert  P. 
OrUDn.  R-Mlch..  and  Joseph  D.  Tydings.  D- 
Md.  Orlflin,  perhaps  significantly  for  Bayh's 
strategy.  Is  deputy  GOP  leader  of  the  Senate 

Instead  of  using  a  run -off  when  no  candi- 
date got  40  percent  of  the  Initial  vote,  the 
Griffin -Tydlngs  plan  would  then  use  exist- 
ing Electoral  Oollege  votes. 

If  the  candidate  with  the  majority  of  votes 
in  the  direct  election  also  oould  claim  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes,  he  would  be  preai- 
dent.  If  the  high  man  on  popular  votes  could 
not  get  an  electoral  majority,  the  contest 
would  be  settled  by  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, every  member  having  a  single  vote. 

Although  Bayh  is  willing  to  compromise 
on  the  "backup"  method,  he  la  not  prepared 
to  yield  on  the  40  percent,  direct  vote  as  the 
ItUtlai  teat. 

Several  aitematlves  to  that,  hoireTer,  are 
going  to  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor.  One, 
of  course,  la  the  Eagleton-Dole  plan. 

"PnOPOBTTONAL"    ApPHOACH 

Another  approach,  turned  down  by  only  a 
fl-a  vote  in  the  committee  yesterday.  Is  the 
so-called  "propwtlonal"  plan. 

This  would  retain  the  Electoral  College, 
but  award  electoral  votes  to  candidates  ac- 
cording to  their  shares  of  popular  votes  In 
each  state,  rather  than  by  the  "wlnner- 
take-aU"  system  now  required  In  every  state 
but  Maine. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr^  D.-N.C,  proposed 


that  plan  In  the  committee  yeaterday.  It 
failed  by  only  one  vote,  but  at  least  one  of 
the  votes  cast  for  It — that  of  M'.norlty  Leader 
Hugh  Scott.  H.-Pa. — probably  did  not  reflect 
his  approval. 

Scott's  vote  was  then  being  cast  as  a 
proxy  by  Sen.  Hiram  Pong,  R. -Hawaii.  w>io  Is 
a  strong  opponent  of  the  direct-vote  plan. 
Later,  Scott's  aides  indicated  he  personally 
leans  to  the  direct  vote  plan 

In  fact.  Scott  did  Join  with  the  cocomtttee 
majority  on  the  final  vote  to  approve  Bayh's 
direct  vote  amendment. 

When  the  committee  first  took  a  vote  on 
thai  amendment,  It  drew  a  10-7  favorable 
margin.  That  came  on  a  move  to  substllute 
the  Bayh  plan  for  a  different  version  that  had 
been  approved  by  a  Judiciary  subcommittee 
lafit  May. 

Sen.  Robert  C  Byrd.  D.-W.  Va.,  who  voted 
against  the  Bayh  plan  on  that  tally,  awltched 
and  voted  for  It  on  final  fipprov.\l,  making  the 
11-6  margin. 

On  the  final  vote,  seven  Democrata  and 
four  Republicans  voted  for  the  Bayh  plan. 
while  three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans 
opposed  It. 

Besides  Bayh.  Byrd.  Tydinga.  Orlffin  and 
Scott,  the  majority  included  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  D.-Conn.:  Philip  A.  Hart.  D.-Mlch.; 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D  -  Mass.:  Queniln 
Burdlck.  D-N.D-:  Marlow  W.  Cook.  R.-Ky.; 
and  Charles  M.  Mathlas.  R.-Md. 

Besides  Ervln  and  Pong,  the  minority  In- 
cluded Chairman  James  O.  Eastland,  D,-Mlse.. 
and  Sens.  John  L  McClellan,  D.-Ark.:  Roman 
L.  Hruska.  R,-Neb.;  and  Strom  Thurmond, 
R-S.C. 

( Prom  tbe  Omaha  (Mebr.)  World-Herald  1 
New  Votwo  Plah 

Two  freshman  senators,  Thomas  Eagleton. 
O-Mo..  and  Bob  Dole.  R-Kan.,  have  come  up 
wltb  an  electoral  reform  plan  which  could 
help  the  Congresti  and  the  nation  And  a 
better  way  to  elect  presidents. 

It  Is  called  the  'federal  system  plan."  and 
would  work  like  this: 

A  president  would  be  elected  U  he  won  a 
plurality  of  tbe  national  vote  and  won  either 
plur^lties  in  more  than  half  the  states  or 
pluralities  in  states  with  50  per  cent  of  the 
voters  in  the  election. 

If  no  candidate  won  under  those  condl- 
ttotu,  the  elecuon  would  go  to  an  electoral 
college  where  the  states  would  be  represented 
as  they  are  today,  and  each  candidate  auto- 
matically would  receive  the  electoral  votes 
of  states  he  chimed. 

If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  the  electoral  votes  of  states 
carried  by  third-party  candidates  would  be 
dl^ided  among  the  two  leading  candidates  In 
proportion  to  their  ahares  of  tbe  popular 
votes  in  those  states. 

In  effect,  the  plan  would  let  tbe  people 
choose  the  president  by  direct,  popular  vote. 
which  most  Americans  seem  to  want.  How- 
ever, the  winning  c-ondldate's  votes  would 
have  to  be  scottered  widely  across  the  nation. 

The  House  haa  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  direct,  popular  election  of  the 
president.  Tbe  first  vote  In  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  be  April  24. 

Since  the  House  vote  last  September,  there 
has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the  direct- 
election  proposal.  Doubts  have  been  expressed 
by  liberals  and  conBcrvatlves  alike. 

Liberals  fear  it  would  take  away  some  of 
tbe  power  tbe  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem boa  bestowed  upon  cltiea  and  large  states 
and  promote  the  formation  of  splinter 
parties. 

Conservatives  also  worry  about  the  forma- 
tion of  epUoter  parties,  and  point  out  that 
the  direct  vote's  ellmlaaUon  of  any  state  role 
would  further  weaken  the  federal  sjrtcm. 

Sens.  Eagleton  and  Dole  say  the  advan- 
tages of  their  plan  are  that  it  would: 

Olve  far  greater  weight  to  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  than  does  tbe  present  sya- 
teoQ. 
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Compel  presldenUal  candidates  to  demon- 
etrate  wide-spread  support  throughout  the 
country,  rather  than  Just  win  big  in  a  few 
heavily-populated  areas. 

Avoid  the  xmcertalnties  and  horsetrading 
of  a  runoff  election,  which  la  a  provision  of 
the  direct  election  plan. 

Discourage  the  lormaUon  of  splinter  parues 
and  encourage  conUnued  compromlae  within 
a  broadly-based  two-party  system. 

Realistically.  It  will  be  impossible  to  devise 
an  electoral  reform  satisfactory  to  everyone 
that  eliminates  all  possibilitlee  of  freak  elec- 
Uons  and  voung  inequities.  Some  form  of 
compromise  between  the  present  system  and 
the  potenually  dangerous  direct-election 
plan  ts  called  for. 

Whether  the  Eagleton-Dole  Idea  Is  the  best 
possible  compromise  remains  to  be  seen  as  It 
IB  examined  more  closely.  But  we  believe  It 
Is  a  better  alternative  than  direct  election, 
mainly  because  it  preserves  a  semblance  ol 
the  federal  system. 


I  Prom  the  Kanaaa  City  (Mo.)  Tlmea. 

Sept.  13,  19701 

Ths  Hazards  or  Electooai,  Rktokm  m  thi 

U.S.  Senate 

Now  the  United  States  Senate,  in  awesome 

majesty,  turns  to  the  matter  of  elecUng  a 

Prealdent.   After  all  the  month*  that  have 

been  devoted  to  debate  over  Southeast  Asia. 

the  antlballistic  mlsaile  and  a  Supreme  Court 

vacancy,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  Senate 

will  be  verv  speedy  In  Its  deliberations. 

Tbe  electoral  coUege  Is  an  Ipsue  because  of 
the  scare  George  WaUaoe  threw  into  the 
country  In  196fl.  The  Senate  shouldn't  need 
reminding  that  another  presidential  election 
oomea  along  in  1973  and  that  raUflcatlon  by 
the  states  can  be  a  time-consuming  process. 
Now  before  the  Senate  is  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment, approved  by  the  House  a  year  ago  and 
endorsed  by  President  Nixon.  It  baa  the  ad- 
vantage of  aimpUclty  It  would,  essentially. 
stMllsh  the  electoral  college  and  let  the  Pres- 
ident be  elected  by  a  direct  vote.  If  no  can- 
didate obtained  40  per  cent  of  the  vote  the 
two  leading  candidates  would  meet  in  a 
runoff. 

Other  plazu  have  been  advanced  and  It 
can  be  assumed  that  amendment*  will  be 
offered.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  the  minority  leader, 
aays  that  he  personally  prefers  a  system  un- 
der which  each  state  would  choose  two  presJ- 
denUal  electors  at  large  and  the  rest  by  dis- 
tricts corresponding  to  oongresslonal  repre- 
sentation 

Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kans.)  and  Sen.  Thomas 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  have  introduced  a  com- 
plicated substitute.  A  President  would  be 
elected  If  a  candidate  won  a  plurality  of  the 
national  vote  and  either  pluralities  in  more 
than  half  tbe  states  or  pluralities  in  states 
with  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  voters  in 
the  election.  All  of  that  falling,  the  electoral 
college  would  vote.  And  If  the  electoral  col- 
lege couldn't  produce,  electoral  votes  of  lese-cr 
candidates  would  be  divided  arbitrarily  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates  on  the  basis 
of  their  popular  votes  In  the  various  states. 
It  might  be  eaaler  to  establish  a  House  of 
Lord*  and  let  them  elect  a  king. 

Of  course  there  are  disadvantages  to  any 
procedure.  Senators  Eagleton  and  Dole  fear 
that  the  Bayh  amendment  would  bring  a 
vast  proliferation  of  splinter  parties  which 
then  would  dicker  with  the  two  lop  candi- 
dates in  the  runoff,  securing  aU  sorts  of 
promises  in  exchange  for  votes.  No  plan  can 
be  perfect,  although  several  senators  from 
states  of  little  population  would  prefer  to 
leave  things  as  they  are.  Sen  Roman  L. 
Hruska  <R-Neb.)  says  the  Bayh  amendment 
would  penalize  and  degrade  the  small  states. 
He  says  ominously  that  the  matter  will  have 
to  be  debated  at  great  lecgth. 

Any  unreasonable  delay  will  only  maJte  re- 
form lmp«6lble  before  1973.  Tixe  electoral 
college,  as  it  now  stands,  already  la  the  baals 
of  third-party  ambltloaa  and  a  design  for 
stalemate. 


ExHiart  3 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  BacixroK 
to  S.J.  Res.  1,  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  vi«:  Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  tbe 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU 
Intenta  and  purposes  as  part  of  ttie  OonsU- 
tution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
throe-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  lU  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"AsncLX  — 
"SscrxoN  1.  The  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  constituting  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  elect 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President.  Each  elec- 
tor shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons 
who  shall  have  consented  to  the  Joining  of 
their  names  as  candidates  for  tbe  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  No  candidate 
shall  consent  to  the  joinder  of  his  name  with 
that  of  more  than  one  other  person. 

"Sec.  a.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  in  each  State  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  quaJlflcallons  shaU  be 
uniform  ttiroughout  the  United  States. 

■•8«c.  8.  The  persons  joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  vice  President  having  tbe 
neatest  number  of  votes  cast  In  the  elecUon 
■hall  be  declared  either  President  and  Vice 
President  If  such  persons  also  have  obtained 
any  one  of  the  following  number  of  votes: 
50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  in 
the  election:  the  greatest  nimiber  of  votes 
cost  In  each  of  several  States  which  In  combi- 
nation are  entitled  to  a  number  of  Senators 
and  RepresentftUvea  In  the  Congress  ootisti- 
tutlng  more  than  60  per  centum  of  tbe  whole 
number  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress;  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast 
In  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  SUtes; 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  oast  In  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  electoral  districts 
of  the  States  established  for  the  selection 
of  Representatives  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; or  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  in  States  containing  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  in 
such  election. 

"Sec.  4.  If,  after  any  such  election,  none 
of  the  persona  Joined  as  candidates  fw  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  can  be  declared  to  be 
elected  pursuant  to  the  preceding  section, 
the  congress  shaU  assonble  in  special  session. 
in  such  manner  as  tbe  Oongrees  shall  pre- 
scrltM  by  law,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  year  In  which  the  elecUon  oc- 
curred. The  Congress  so  assembled  in  special 
sesdon  shall  be  composed  of  those  persons 
who  arc  qualified  to  serve  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  regular  session  beginning  in  the  year 
next  foitowtng  the  year  in  which  the  election 
occurred  In  that  special  session  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  so  consti- 
tuted sltung  In  joint  session  shall  choose 
Immedlatelv.  from  the  two  pairs  of  persons 
Joined  as  candldiites  for  Preaiaent  and  Vice 
President  who  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  cast  in  the  election,  one  such  pair 
by  ballot.  For  that  purpose  a  quorum  shall 
consist  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  vote 
of  each  Member  of  each  House  shall  be  pub- 
licly announced  and  recorded.  The  pair  of 
persons  Joined  aa  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected 
president  and  Vice  President.  Immediately 
after  such  declaration,  the  special  sesslao 
shall  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

"No  business  other  than  the  choosing  of  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  shall  be  trans- 
acted in  any  ^wciaJ  session  In  which  tbe 


Congress  is  assembled  tinder  this  section.  A 
regular  sesalon  of  the  Congress  aiiall  be  ad- 
journed during  the  period  of  any  sucb  spe- 
cial session,  but  may  be  continued  after  tbe 
adjournment  of  such  spectai  session  until 
the  l>eglnning  of  the  next  regular  aoasion  of 
the  Congress.  The  assembly  of  tbe  Congress 
in  special  session  under  this  section  shall  not 
affect  the  term  of  office  for  which  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  theretofore  has  been  elected 
or  appointed,  and  this  secUon  shall  not  im- 
pair tbe  powers  of  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress wltb  respect  to  any  matter  other  than 
proceedlnga  conducted  In  special  session  un- 
der this  section. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  presoritw.  by 
provisions  of  law  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  days  for  such  elections; 
the  requirements  for  entitlement  to  inclu- 
sion on  the  ballot  therein;  tbe  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  such  elections  with- 
in each  of  the  several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  times,  places,  and  mannsr 
In  which  tiie  results  of  such  elections  shall 
be  ascertained,  certified,  and  declared;  and 
the  manner  In  which  and  the  period  for 
which  ballots  cast  In  such  elections  shall  be 
preserved.  No  power  conferred  upon  the 
Congress  by  this  section  may  be  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  any  State  or  to  tbe  Dlstrtet 
of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  6,  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  with- 
drawal of  any  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
Pxesident  before  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent have  t>een  elected,  and  for  the  case  of 
the  death  of  both  the  President-elect  and 
Vice-President-elect. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to 
enforce  thla  article  by  approprUte  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  ttali  amend- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  state  and  to  be  entltied  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress to  Which  it  would  be  entitled  if  it  were 
a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  tbe  least 
populous  state. 

-Sec.  9.  This  article  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  ISth  day  of  April  follovlng 
ratification." 


Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  atr  Eaclttow 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Dou  and  Mr.  Stevens)  to 
3J.  Bcs.  1.  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  xti»  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  following  article  Is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intenta  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fotinhs  of  tbe  several  States: 
"AancLC  — 
"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  oonstitutlng  taie  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States  shaU 
vote  directly  for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. In  such  election,  each  voter  shall  cast 
a  single  vote  for  two  persons  who  shall  have 
consented  to  the  Joining  of  their  names  on 
the  baUDt  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  No  persons  shall  oonsent  to 
their  name  being  Joined  with  that  of  more 
than  one  other  person. 

"Sec.  2.  The  voters  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  vot- 
ers of  Members  of  the  Congress  from  tiiat 
State,  except  that  any  State  may  adopt  leas 
restncUve  residence  requirements  fW  vot- 
ing for  President  end  Vice  Preeldent  than 
for  Members  of  Oongreai  and  Congress  may 
bdopt  uniform  resldenoe  and  age  require- 
ments for  voting  in  such  elections.  The  Oon- 
erees  shall  prescribe  tbe  quaUOcaUoas  for 
votsra  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"Ssc   3.  The  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
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for  Pmldent  uul  Vice  Prasldent  Having  Uu 
greatest  number  of  voWfi  In  the  elecUon  shall 
M  declsnd  elected  PrMldent  snd  Vice  Presi- 
dent If  such  pereons  obtained  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  votes  c;i»t  In  the  elecUon.  or 
IX  such  persons  have  obtained  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  among  the  candidates  run- 
ning for  President  and  Vice  President  In 
States  containing  mar*  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  o(  voters  In  such  election 
or  In  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  States. 

"If  the  pair  of  pereons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  who  receiv- 
ed the  greMest  number  of  votes  throughout 
the  Cmted  States  tailed  to  obtain  50  per 
c^tum  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  In  the  elec- 
tion, or  the  greatest  number  of  votes  m 
States  containing  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  voters  In  the  election 
or  In  more  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  Statec. 
then  the  votes  received  by  each  pair  of  per- 
sons Joined  as  candidates  tor  Praaldant  and 
Vlc«  President  shall  be  aepaimled  aecoidlng 
to  the  States  m  which  they  were  received 
and  m  each  such  State,  the  pair  of  persons 
Joined  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  who  received  the  greatest  numljer 
of  votes  therein  shall  be  automatically  cred- 
ited with  a  number  of  electoral  votes  which 
shall  l>e  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  which  such  State 
Is  entitled  in  the  Congress,  and  If  any  pair 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  <(  all  of  the  States  they  shall 
be  declared  elected  President  and  Vice 
President. 

"If  no  pair  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vies  President  shall  have  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  voles,  then  all  but  the  two 
palrj  of  such  candldaiw  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  electoral  votes  of  all  of  the 
States  shall  be  eliminated,  and  the  electoral 
votes  which  any  of  these  eliminated  pairs  of 
candidates  received  m  any  State  shall  bs 
credited  to  the  two  leading  pairs  of  candi- 
dates In  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
who  voted  for  these  two  pairs  of  candidates 
In  such  state.  In  making  this  computation, 
fractional  numbers  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth shall  be  dt^regarded.  The  pair  of  can- 
didates receiving  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  after  such  crediting  of  electoral 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected  President  and 
Vice  President 

"3JC.  4.  The  days  for  such  elections  shall 
be  determined  by  Congrwis  and  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  states.  The 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  such 
elections  and  entlUement  to  Inclusion  on  the 
ballot  shaU  he  prescribed  to  each  State  by 
the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lauons.  The  times,  place!,  and  manner  of 
holding  such  elections  and  entitlement  to  In- 
clusion on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  for  such  elections  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

•Sac.  5.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law 
the  time,  place,  snd  manner  In  which  the  re- 
sults of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared. 

"Sec.  6-  If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  declaring 
the  results  of  such  elections,  the  presidential 
candidate  who  would  hare  been  entitled  to 
election  as  President  shall  have  died,  the 
Ttce-presldentfal  candidate  entitled  to  elec- 
tion as  Vice  President  shall  be  declared 
elected  President. 

-The  Oongreea  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  any  candi- 
date or  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  both 
the  President-elect  and  Vtce-Preeldent-elect. 
and  for  the  case  of  a  tie. 

"Sac.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sac.  B.  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
treated  as  a  State  for  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

"SBC.  9.  This  article  shall  talte  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  May  following  Its  ratification." 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
Boccs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOMimCK.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  campaign  of  1968.  tre  could  not  pick 
up  a  neH'spa[)er  or  magazine  on  any  given 
day  that  did  not  contain  an  article  about 
the  possibility  of  a  deadlock  in  the  presi- 
dential election.  At  one  point  In  the  early 
summer,  when  George  Wallace  had  made 
a  particularly  strong  showing  in  the  polls, 
a  feature  length  article  appeared  in  a 
national  weeicly  magazine.  It  was  fiction, 
written  as  if  the  election  trere  over.  No 
one  had  gotten  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral college  and  the  Issue  had  been  sent 
to  Congress.  The  House  was  deadlocked 
in  determlnifig  the  President,  and  the 
Senate,  wnth  a  Democratic  majority,  had 
elected  the  former  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy as  Vice  President,  who  had  taken 
ofSce.  The  article  ended  leaving  the 
country  ttlthout  a  President.  The  story 
read  like  an  Allen  Drury  novel,  with  one 
constitutional  crisis  after  another.  It  was 
as  good  as  a  best  seller. 

It  was  fiction.  No  crises  occurred.  Since 
that  time,  many  liave  said  "but  it  could 
have  happened."  Not  only  did  it  not 
happen,  it  has  never  occurred  in  180 
years.  This  is  not  mere  chance.  The  very 
nature  of  our  political  system  tends  to 
prevent  such  a  crisis.  One  of  the  principal 
factors  worldng  against  anything  like 
this  happening  is  the  two-party  system. 
Another  principal  factor  is  the  electoral 
pnx»&s  itself. 

In  any  close  election  with  a  strong 
third  party  candidate,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  election  will  be  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  dead- 
lock. The  ipossibUity  of  an  elector  not 
voting  the  w^ay  his  State  voted  has  only 
happened  once  in  this  century.  OtUy  two 
elections  in  our  history  have  been  thrown 
to  the  House — in  1800  and  1824.  Both 
times  they  resulted  from  highly  unusual 
circumstances.  Out  of  almost  16,000  elec- 
toral votes  cast  in  this  county,  only  five 
were  cast  "against  instructions,"  We 
have  had  ofily  one  President  elected  by 
the  electoral  college  who  did  not  receive 
the  most  popular  votes.  This  was  in  1888. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  movement 
to  throw  out  the  electoral  college  and  in- 
stitute a  direct  popular  vote  system.  In 
a  close  election  under  direct  popular  vote, 
however,  a  difference  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  votes  out  of  over  70  million 
cast  could  easily  be  considered  a  dead- 
lock, and  the  ensuing  recounts,  which 
would  surely  result.  If  we  go  to  direct 
election,  could  cause  long  delays  in  deter- 
mining a  winner.  Keimedy  won  by  about 
113,000  votes  m  1»S0,  and  Nixon  by  about 
510,000  in  1968.  Few  people  give  the  elec- 
toral system  credit  for  having  prevented 
these  terrible  occurtences.  Very  few  have 
discussed  the  same  problems  which  would 
probably  occur  imder  a  system  of  direct 
election  of  the  President. 


I  would  like  to  discuss  some  adverse 
reactions  that  could  occur  If  drastic 
surgery  is  performed  on  our  electoral 
prtwess  when  only  minor  treatment  may 
be  needed.  I  would  like  to  discuss  some 
facts  which  will  diagnose  the  strengths 
of  our  present  electoral  system  and  some 
clear,  known  illnesses  that  can  be  effec- 
tively treated  and  cured  without  per- 
forming a  lobotomy. 

Supporters  of  the  direct  popular  vote 
cite  a  few  weaicnesses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, then  use  these  as  Justification  for 
scrapping  the  entire  system  for  one 
which  is  purely  theoreticaL  On  pure 
theory,  arithmetic,  and  a  dogmatic  de- 
votion to  simple  majority  rule,  the  direct 
popular  vote  is  held  up  as  a  cure-all 
for  problems  which  have  been  largely 
imaginary. 

Nettling  is  said  of  the  crisis  and  prob- 
lems which  would  be  created  by  a  direct 
popular  vote.  If  we  are  going  to  replace 
a  system  that  has  developed  over  a 
period  of  180  years  and  that  has  produced 
a  President  able  to  govern  this  country 
in  each  of  46  elections,  we  should  know 
the  theoretical  and  practical  hazards  of 
the  process  replacing  it.  It  has  done  the 
Job  for  which  it  was  designed,  even 
though  a  few  patches  on  the  trim  might 
be  in  order. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stories 
about  a  possible  deadlock  during  the  1S68 
elections.  Let  me  briefly  tell  a  story  about 
that  election,  a  fictional  story,  as  It  mlsht 
be  conducted  under  a  direct  popular  vote 
system,  requiring  a  40-percent  plurality 
to  win.  with  a  runoff  between  the  top 
two  finishers  if  neither  received  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

THX   SCXMAaiO 

Senator  Baozst  McCahtht  ha^  been 
rejected  by  the  Democratic  Convention, 
but  believes  the  country  still  needs  a 
"peace"  candidate.  He  would  have  had 
no  chance  of  gaining  even  one  electoral 
vote  under  the  present  system.  There  are 
already  three  candidates.  He  reasons 
that  under  the  direct  popular  vote  sys- 
tem. Governor  George  Wallace,  with  his 
American  Independent  Party,  may  get 
13  to  14  percent  of  the  vote.  Nixon  might 
get  38  to  39  percent.  Humphrey  and 
McCwtTHY  should  split  the  rest,  and  it 
could  well  be  Nixon-McCARtHY  in  a  nm- 
off  rather  than  Nixon-Humphrey.  He 
enters  the  race. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  seeing  McCaitbt 
take  the  plunge,  decides  he  also  has  a 
chance.  He  reasons  that  many  do  not 
favor  Nixon,  but  are  equally  unimpressed 
with  Humphrey.  Some  are  afraid  of 
Wallace's  views,  and  no  one  is  represent- 
ing the  populous  east  coast  What  they 
want  is  someone  who  is  progressive,  but 
not  too  liberal,  urban  oriented,  and  an 
administrator.  A  press  conference  is 
called  in  Albany,  Now  there  are  live 
major  candidates  in  the  race. 

This  logic  now  Impresses  those  con- 
servatives who  supported  Ronald  Reagan 
In  Miami.  If  Nixon  wins,  he  will  surely 
run  again  in  1972.  There  will  be  no 
chance  for  the  conservatives  until  1976. 
Reagan  will  be  65  and  cannot  be  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Nation's  most  populous 
State  forever,  certainly  not  beyond  1974. 
With  a  roar  from  Dodger  Stadium  in  Los 
Angeles,  Reagan  is  in  the  running.  We 
have  six  major  candidates,  with  several 
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others,  including  a  new  Militant  Revo- 
lutionary Party. 

Such  a  scenario  was  suggested  by  Time 
magazine  in  the  May  4.  1970,  issue  in  an 
essay  entitled.  "How  Not  to  Elect  a 
President." 

I  would  like  to  carry  this  plot  a  few 
steps  further. 

The  election  is  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October.  Congress  had  to  move  the 
election  back  to  allow  time  for  a  runoff, 
if  necessary.  Mr.  Nixon  receives  28  per- 
cent of  the  votes,  Mr.  Humphrey  receives 
15  ijercent,  Mr.  McCarthy  15  percent. 
Governor  Rockefeller  13  percent.  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  12  percent,  Governor  Wal- 
lace 9  percent,  and  others  8  percent.  Over 
70  million  votes  are  cast,  and  only  50,000 
votes  separate  Humphrey  and  McCarthy. 
Humphrey  leads,  but  McCarthy  requests 
a  recount  in  Illinois,  because  of  alleged 
irregularities  In  Cook  County,  and  In 
Massachusetts,  since  Humphrey  piled  up 
his  largest  plurality  in  that  State.  Hum- 
phrey asks  for  recounts  in  California  and 
New  Hampshire.  Finally,  a  nationwide 
recount  is  necessary.  It  will  take  time,  as 
we  all  know,  to  recount  some  36  million 
votes. 

Then,  an  action  is  filed  in  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  challenging  the  validity  of 
their  votes  Georgia  and  Kentucky  allow 
18-year-old3  to  vote.  Congress  had  not 
yet  passed  the  law  allowing  18-year-olds 
to  vote,  and  the  participation  of  that  age 
group  In  these  States  raised  the  consti- 
tutional question  of  equal  voting  rights 
among  people  In  the  various  States.  No 
court  fights  are  started  on  allegations  of 
fraud,  but  some  challenges  are  instituted 
because  of  Federal  certification  of  can- 
didates who  had  not  complied  with  .some 
State  laws.  Irregularities  are  also  charged 
by  Humphrey,  because  Governor  Wallace 
was  listed  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
In  Alabama  while  rurmlne  on  the  Amer- 
ican Independent  ticket  elsewhere.  Many 
voters  complain  because  they  could  not 
get  to  both  Federal  voting  booths  and 
State  voting  booths,  and,  if  they  did,  the 
ballots  were  different  and  confusing. 
Student  riots  are  involved,  protesting 
Federal  marshals'  monitoring  the  voting 
at  the  Federal  polls  Some  polls  were  shut 
down  because  of  the  demonstrations,  Ijut 
most  were  reopened  t)efore  official  closing 
times. 

By  Initiating  most  of  the  major  legal 
questions  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with 
that  Court's  rigorous  cooperation,  many 
of  the  problems  are  resolved  by  late  No- 
vember. Nixon  and  Humphrey  are  now 
found  to  be  In  a  runoff  and  the  campaign 
is  on  again  for  an  election  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December.  Hum- 
phrey, however,  complains  that  Nixon,  as 
the  front  nmner,  has  been  campaigning 
for  6  weeks.  He  filed  an  injunction  In 
each  Federal  district  court  in  the  coun- 
try to  prevent  any  campaigning  until  the 
No.  2  man  had  been  determined.  That 
was  not  until  Novemt>er  under  this 
scenario.  The  injimctions  were  based  on 
"equal-time  provisions,"  taut  some  courts 
went  one  way  and  some  went  the  other. 
The  appeals  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  they  were  Just  not  in 
Ume. 

There  Is  a  runoff.  Nixon  receives  50.01 
percent  of  the  vote.  Humphrey  receives 
49.99  iperoent  of  the  vote.  Less  than 
150,000  votes  separate  the  p*ndi(1ftt<ii  and 


recounts  start  over  again.  January  20 
rolls  around,  and  there  Is  no  clear  win- 
ner. The  country  has  no  President. 

Mass  demonstrations  are  conducted  in 
Washington  and  on  college  campuses 
across  the  Nation,  in  protest  of  an  archaic 
system  of  bureaucratic  government.  Tlie 
Government  is  paralyzed.  There  Is  no 
effective  leadership.  National  Guard 
troops  are  caUed  out  by  the  Governors, 
but  there  are  no  Federal  troops  called  up. 
and  there  is  no  federalization  of  the 
Guard  because  there  is  no  Commander 
in  Chief. 

This,  of  course,  is  fictional,  but  totally 
possible.  Also  possible  under  the  direct 
election  theory  is  the  example  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Mn-ira). 
where  a  candidate  could  win  49  States 
by  1.000  votes  each  and  yet  lose  the 
election  because  his  opponent  carried  the 
50th  State  by  50,000  votes.  Do  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  ask  rhetorically, 
want  a  President  who  has  received  a 
jsopular  vote  in  only  one  of  the  50  States? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Let  us  assimie  the 
same  cast  for  1968,  but  with  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  receiving  the  most  votes  and 
neither  getting  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar votes  nor  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  Assume  Nixon  was  leading  in  the 
popular  vote.  Under  the  Tydtags-Orif- 
fln  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  the  election  would  be  decided  by 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress. 

The  House  and  Senate  would  meet  In 
Joint  session.  They  are  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  Party  and  that  party  would 
select  Mr.  Humphrey.  He  is  clearly  a  mi- 
nority President  In  terms  of  electoral 
votes  and  in  terms  of  jxipular  vote. 

This  story  could  go  on  and  on.  I  do 
not  pose  it  as  a  scare  tactic.  I  think  It 
simply  points  out  that  there  are  serious 
problems,  very  serious  problems.  In  the 
direct  election  system,  because  it  would 
require  changes  In  every  level  of  our  po- 
litical structure. 

Congress  cannot  legislate  away  all  the 
problems  and,  if  it  could,  it  may  result 
In  Federal  controls  and  requirements 
which  are  not  desirable.  Nothlrig,  It  seems 
to  me.  could  avoid  the  chaos  that  would 
result  from  recounts  and  court  fights  In 
the  event  of  a  nmoff.  The  prize  Is  too 
big,  and  there  would  be  no  electoral  votes 
In  the  resolution  presented  to  us  to  de- 
termine the  winner. 

A  direct  popular  election  would  require 
Federal  legislation  setting  up  imlform 
voter  qualifications,  some  Federal  proc- 
ess for  certifying  candidates  and  estab- 
lishing uniform  ballots.  Arrangements 
would  have  to  l)e  made  for  Federal  mon- 
itoring of  the  election,  since  all  of  these 
other  people  would  still  be  needed  to  run 
the  state  system,  and  a  conflict  might 
well  be  created  between  the  federal  and 
the  state  systems. 

Why,  I  ask — and  I  ask  this  with  deep 
sincerity — should  we  risk  this  multitude 
of  problems  by  injecting  the  direct  vote 
Into  OUT  Presidential  elective  system, 
when  the  present  system  has  worked 
reasonably  wen  for  180  years. 

Now  we  have  a  Federal  system  with  a 
balance  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  personally'  feel 
it  is  essential  to  retain  the  Federal-State 
relationship. 

In  my  story,  I  covered  two  major  argu- 


ments proposed  by  supporters  of  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  and  illustrated  how 
the  same  problem  could  occur  under  any 
system— the  possibilities  that  the  present 
sy.stem  might  end  in  a  deadlock  or  might 
elect  a  President  who  did  not  receive  the 
most  popular  votes.  How  then  have  we 
minimized  these  risks  by  adopting  a  new 
sj-stem? 

There  is  also  a  distinct  hazard  that  the 
direct  popular  vote  will  weaken  the  two 
partv  system  by  encouraging  splinter 
candidates.  The  greater  number  of 
prominent  candidates  m  the  general 
election  under  any  system,  the  greater 
chance  that  it  will  break  down  The  clos- 
er the  election,  the  greater  likelihood  of 
problems.  If  we  have  both  close  races 
and  several  strong  candidates,  the  odds 
go  up  that  the  sysUm  will  "misflre,"  so 
to  speak. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  other 
major  arguments  used  by  proponents  <rf 
direct  popular  vote. 

It  is  charged  that  under  the  direct 
system,  everyone's  vote  counts  the  same. 
We  vote  as  a  nation.  One-man,  one-vote. 
Now,  supposedly,  the  small  States  have 
an  advantage  because  they  get  more 
electoral  votes  compared  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  The  essence  of  this 
argument  is  that  fewer  people  have  a 
greater  proportional  effect  on  the  out- 
come. I  have  many  statlsUcs  indicating 
that  Colorado  residents  lose  some  of  tlieir 
voting  power  under  a  direct  popular  vote. 
As  a  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  feel  it  is 
not  my  duty  to  dilute  the  influence  of 
the  people  who  elected  me.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  theory  that  everyone  would 
have  an  equal  vote  is  Just  not  true  under 
the  present  system,  or  any  proposed  sys- 
tem including  direct  popular  vote. 

Tlie  direct  popular  vote  and  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  liile  is  based  on  a  purely 
arithmetic  or  numerical  system  of  poli- 
tics. Everyone  is  Just  a  number,  and  we 
add  up  the  total.  This  U  an  exceedingly 
simplistic  theory  that  has  no  foundation 
in  reality.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  pomp- 
ous. I  feel  the  people  who  elected  me  are 
more  than  mere  nimibers.  People  also 
reflect  regional  needs  and  opinions.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  West  doesn't  have  the 
same  problems  or  the  need  for  the  same 
solutions  to  those  problems  as  the  east 
coast  area  of  Boston.  New  York,  Wash- 
ington. The  direct  popular  vote  can  com- 
pletely neutralize  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  a  greater  number  of  people  of  a  larger 
region  of  the  country  to  the  wishes  of  a 
few  In  one  small  area  of  the  country.  Just 
as  can  the  present  system. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  from  the 
1968  election  If  the  direct  popular  vote 
had  been  in  effect.  It  must  be  realized  In 
a  pure  numerical  system,  such  as  direct 
popular  vote,  even  the  total  vote  is  not 
important.  Only  the  net  difference  of 
votes  between  the  top  two  flnishers  is  im- 
portant. Only  the  plurality  is  Important. 

Seventeen  small  states  each  gave  plu- 
ralities to  Nixon  in  1968.  This  Is  not  fic- 
tion: these  are  facts.  These  States  are 
Alabama.  Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware. 
Idaho.  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada.  New 
Mexico,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota. 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont. 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  These  Include 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region,  "niese 
States  cast  84  electoral  votes  for  Nixon. 
The  total  votes  cast  for  Nixon  and  Hum- 
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phrey  were  7.760.875.  The  total  pluraUty 
for  Nixon  In  those  States  WBi  691.197. 
votes. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  cast  14 
electoral  votes  for  Humphrey.  A  total  of 
3.236.062  votes  were  cast  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  total  plurality  for  Humphrey 
was  702,374  By  a  margin  of  11.177  votes. 
Massachusetts  under  the  direct  election 
s.vstem  would  have  completely  nullified 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
In  17  States,  including  one  whole  region 
of  the  country.  The  1.469.318  people  vot- 
ing for  Humphrey  In  Massachusetts  nul- 
lified the  votes  of  4.226,036  people  in  17 
other  States. 

Since  pure  numerical  volume  would 
be  the  key  under  direct  election,  can- 
didates are  going  to  concentrate  their 
campaigns  In  those  areas  where  they  can 
achieve  the  greatest  margin  of  victory. 
We  all  have  r\m  for  office  and  we  all 
know  what  the  political  system  is;  and 
we  know  what  any  candidate  is  going  to 
do  under  those  circumstances.  They  will 
nece»artly  reflect  the  views  of  those 
areas.  There  is  certainly  a  commimlty  of 
Interest  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
Just  as  there  is  in  rural  farming  areas 
The  urban-rural  conflict  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  but  the  large  cities 
can  easily  out  vote  the  rural  areas.  Pres- 
idential candidates,  under  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  system,  will  certaliUy  appreciate 
a  vote  in  Colorado,  but  the  odds  are  bet- 
ter for  them  In  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  or  Chicago  m  Los  Angeles.  They 
must  favor  those  areas  which  can  give 
them  the  most  votes  and  those  areas  are 
the  big  cities.  It  is  In  those  same  big 
cities  where  the  history  of  our  countn' 
reveals  the  most  blatant  machine  poli- 
tics— Tammany  Hall  of  New  York,  the 
Pendergast  machine  of  Missouri,  the 
Hague  of  New  Jersey,  the  Chicago  gangs 
of  the  1920's.  and  many  others.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  direct  vote  Is  tailored 
to  serve  these  practices. 

There  are  many  other  problems  creat- 
ed by  the  direct  popular  vote,  but  I  want- 
ed to  clearly  Illustrate  that  three  major 
arguments  used  against  the  present  sys- 
tem are  Just  as  applicable  to  the  direct 
popular  vote. 

Certainly  there  could  be  some  Im- 
provement of  the  present  system.  I  feel 
quite  (Strongly  we  should  find  a  better 
alternative  than  to  throw  the  election 
Into  the  House,  ballots  to  be  cast  Sute  by 
State.  A  Joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate  »1th  each  Member  voting  Individ- 
ually seems  much  better. 

We  could  easily  eliminate  our  elec- 
tors, as  such.  Let  the  electoral  votes  be 
cast  automatically  by  the  States.  No  one. 
and  certainly  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  hold  puWic  ofBce.  serloualy 
believes  the  American  people  are  In- 
capable of  exercising  their  own  judg- 
ment. We  do  not  want  a  "faithless  elec- 
tor" voting  for  someone  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Colorado  did  not  suijport. 
I  also  feel  It  would  be  better  to  elim- 
inate the  unit  rule  where  a  State  casts 
all  its  ballots  for  the  winning  candidate 
whether  he  won  by  a  margin  of  one  vote 
or  100.000  votes.  I  personally  favor  cast- 
ing electoral  votes  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts with  each  State  having  two  votes 
representing  its  senatorial  seats. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  States  can 


cast  their  electoral  ballots  on  a  district 
or  proportional  basis  if  they  pass  a  law 
to  that  effect.  Maine,  in  effect,  casts  bal- 
lots on  a  district  basis  now. 

There  Is  no  simple  sure-fire  method  of 
electing  the  President.  In  any  close  elec- 
tion with  more  than  two  candidates, 
there  is  the  clear  danger  of  failure  to 
elect  someone  on  the  first  vote.  I  feel 
this  danger  Is  much  greater  ixnder  direct 
popular  vote  than  under  the  present 
system.  Lowering  the  plurality  required 
to  40  percent  will  not  save  the  direct 
popular  vote  system.  It  lowers  the  odds 
of  faUure  slighUy.  That  Is  all. 

The  present  system  can  be  Improved 
and  reformed.  It  has  worked  well,  how- 
ever, and  should  not  be  thrown  away.  It 
should  not  be  the  case  of  the  baby 
thrown  out  with  the  bath  water.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  the  popular  cry  for  direct 
vote  for  the  Presidency.  It  could  destroy 
the  two-party  system  and  result  In  a 
leaderless  country . 

CNANIMOUS-CONSKNT      RIQU1ST3 

Mr.  BAYH  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
would  advise  attach^  on  both  sides  to 
get  as  many  Members  here  as  possible.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  going  to  make  a  number 
of  specific  unanimous-consent  requests 
in  which  Members  may  well  be  interested 
and  they  should  be  in  the  Chamber  to 

hear  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Iilr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i'^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Batr).  manager  of  the 
jomt  resolution,  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
Impose  unduly  upon  the  Senate's  time. 
So  that  all  of  our  colleagues  may  be  per- 
fectly apprised  as  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Is  about  to  do.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  like  to  propose 
a  unanimous-consent  request;  failing 
that,  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest; and.  failing  that,  perhaps  a  series 
of  unanmlous-consent  requests,  to  see  if 
there  Is  any  common  grotmd  in  the  Sen- 
ate whldi  Ti-111  permit  us  to  move  forth 
more  diligently  than  we  have  in  the  past 
or.  arc  likely  to  proceed  in  the  future 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  any  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  most  of  whom 
have  been  here  much  longer,  and  are 
much  more  familiar  with  Senate  proced- 
ure than  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that 
we  have  been  debating  for  a  week  and  a 
half  the  electoral  reform  measure. 

Certainly,  there  is  not  unanimity  of 
thought  on  what  should  be  done  in  this 
field.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
feeling  that  something  should  be  done. 


With  that  thought  In  mind.  I  wUl  respect- 
fully present  the  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is 
no  malice  In  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
heart  for  the  Senators  present  who  may 
differ  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
any  of  these  requests  or  the  merits  of  the 
measure  before  us.  With  that  In  mind, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
GrlfHn-Tydlngs  amendment  No.  711  on 
Wednesday.  September  16.  at  U  am. 
after  1  hour  of  debate,  to  l>e  divided 
equally  between  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Senator  from  Indiana:  and 
that  if  such  amendment  carries,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  a  final  vote  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  on  Friday.  September 
18.  at  1  p.m..  following  3  hours  of  debate, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  respect  the  wishes  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  present 
another  imanlmous-consent  request. 

I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  amendment  No.  711,  on 
Wednesday.  September  16.  at  U  a.m.: 
and  If  such  amendment  fails,  that  there 
be  2  hours  of  debate,  to  t>e  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska >Mr.  HstrsKAi  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Bayh  > :  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  Senate 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Bi4r.  President.  I  again  re- 
spectfully accept  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  would 
like  to  propose  another  unanimous-con- 
sent request 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  consider  all  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  be- 
ginning on  Wednesday.  September  16.  at 
10  ajn..  the  debate  on  each  such  amend- 
ment being  limited  to  2  hours,  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  such 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, and  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  final 
passage  no  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Friday. 
September  18.  after  2  hours  of  debate, 
divided  equally  between  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  >Mr.  Hsnsiu)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  B*yh). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  almost 
at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  proceed,  but  let 
me  respectfully  try  one  other  suggestion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  amendment  No. 
711,  the  Griflln-Tydings  amendment,  and 
that  a  final  vote  be  taken  no  later  than 
1  pjn.  Wednesday.  September  16.  the 
time  between  now  and  the  appointed 
hour  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
sponsor  of  such  amendinent  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  wlcb  to 
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emulate  the  example  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  on  yesterday,  and  I  object. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  honored  to  be  emulated  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  am  worthy  of  that  honor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana does  not  wish  to  play  games  and 
bother  the  Senate  with  what  might  seem 
to  be  less  tlian  a  sincere  effort.  So.  rather 
than  go  down  one  by  one  the  list  of  the 
other  amendments  that  are  now  before 
us.  so  that  the  record  may  be  unequiv- 
ocally clear,  let  me  present  the  rest  of 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  amendments : 
Amendment  No.  878.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan's  amemlment. 

Amendment  No.  884,  the  amendment 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  KscLrroN)  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Doi.(>. 

Amendment  885,  the  50-percent  runoff 
provision  of  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  East- 
land). 

Amendment  887.  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Eaclitoh)  . 

Amendment  897  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
Amendment  898.  the  amendment  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  i . 

Amendment  899,  another  amendment 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Amendment  900.  the  amendment  that 
is  cosponsored  by  our  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ebvim).  our  col- 
league from  Kentucky  Mr.  Coopm. 
and  our  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOn). 

Amendment  901.  another  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  2  hours 
of  debate  be  pennltted  on  each  of  those 
amendments,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  such 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object, 
especially  with  reference  to  my  own  four 

amendments.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
similar  request,  as  to  the  last  group  of 
amendments,  that  there  be  on  each  4 
hours  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Indlanla  and  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  1  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion lE  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  permit  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  speak  very 
frankly  on  the  point  before  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  tried  to 
allow  for  the  fact  that,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommitee  on  Constitutloniil 
Amendments,  he  has  been  personally 
Involved  in  this  debate  for  about  6  years. 
I  feel  It  is  possible  to  take  one's  personal 
involvement  out  of  this  detnte.  and  still 
be  able  to  tell  the  Senate  accurately  that 
we  are  now  discussing  one  of  the  most 


Important  issues  before  our  country  at 
this  time:  I  am  not  alone  in  my  exi)eri- 
encc  in  talking  with  a  number  of  groups 
at  various  places  all  over  this  cotmtry. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  my  fellow 
Senators  who  have  had  a  wider  experi- 
ence. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
living  at  a  time  when  our  very  system  of 
government  is  being  sorely  tested.  There 
are  those  in  the  country  today  who  say 
that  the  system  Is  sterile,  that  there  Is 
no  way  that  we  can  make  It  respond, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  purge  it  of  in- 
equities, that  the  only  alternative  is  to 
destroy  the  system  before  we  can  build 
a  better  one. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  unequivocally 
that  this  is  wrong,  that  the  system  has 
the  vitality  to  make  Itself  function  bet- 
ter. And  I  do  not  want  my  son  to  go  Into 
the  streets  to  solve  his  problems:  I  want 
him  working  within  the  system. 

We  have  before  the  Senate  at  this 
moment  one  of  these  key  problem  areas 
that  will  show  to  the  country  that  the 
system  has  the  ability  to  respond  to.  or 
that  it  does  not. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  possible  for  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  differ  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  on  the  relative 
meriU  of  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
But  I  respectfully  suggest  that  after  a 
week  and  a  half  of  debate.  I  have  little 
undersundlng  for  the  efforts  which  have 
just  been  made,  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering any  change,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

We  have  just  said  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
not  going  to  consider  any  change,  not 
one  iota,  in  the  electoral  college  system. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  what  the  Senate  reaUy 
believes. 

On  election  day,  1968,  the  country 
almost  did  not  elect  any  Preddent.  be- 
cause if  there  had  been  a  change  of 
fewer  than  42,000  votes  in  the  right  three 
States,  neither  Nixon  nor  Humphrey 
would  have  had  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

This,  of  course,  as  we  now  know,  would 
have  given  to  a  third  party  candidate 
who  had  46  electoral  votes — and  most  of 
those  electors  had  signed  aSdavlts  prior 
to  the  election,  pledging  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  their  candidate — the  power  to  go 
to  each  candidate's  camp  and  say.  in 
essence.  "What  am  I  bid  to  make  you 
President  of  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  is  no  way  to  elect  the  most 
powerful  ofBcer  in  the  free  world. 

Everyone  here,  of  course,  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  on  three  occasions  we 
have  sent  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who 
had  fewer  votes  than  the  man  he  was 
nmnlng  against.  I  think  it  Is  because  of 
this  possible  specter  that  we  have  seen 
the  Incumbent  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Nixon,  on  two  occasions 
unequivocally  support  the  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us.  The  President 
has  said  more  eloquently  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  can  say.  it  would  be 
dllBcult  if  not  impossible  for  any  man  to 
govern  if  he  were  not  the  choice  of  those 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  govern. 

We  are  divided  in  the  Senate  as  to  the 
relative  weight  of  the  voters  in  our  given 
States.  I  have  heard  some  very  eloquent 


arguments  from  some  of  our  colleagues 
suggesting  that  those  in  the  small  States 
have  an  advantage,  and  I  have  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  by  others  that  those 
In  the  large  States  have  an  advantage. 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  now.  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  decade,  is  that  the 
time  to  say  that  all  of  our  citizens  have 
the  same  advantage,  have  an  equal  op- 
portimlty  to  determine  who  their  Presi- 
dent shall  be. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
I  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  in  its 
first  form.  In  early  1966.  On  February  28 
of  that  year  the  first  hearings  on  this 
electoral  reform  measure  began. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  is 
now  before  us.  was  intrtxluced  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  1969.  The  subcommittee  reported 
It  out  on  May  26.  1969.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  became  the  pending  order  of 
business  in  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  September  of  1969.  The 
Hoase  of  Representatives,  in  the  mean- 
time, took  up  the  question  of  electoral 
reform,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 
which  Is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  except  as  to  its  proposed  effec- 
tive date,  passed  the  House  In  September. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  languished 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  from  Sep- 
tember of  1969  until,  on  February  3. 1970. 
Then  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted,  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  4.  to  consider  electoral 
reform  on  April  14.  and  we  finally  voted 
the  measure  out  on  April  24. 

It  was  not  until  August  14  that  we 
could  finally  get  an  agreement  on  the 
minority  report  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  The  measure  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  September  2  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  debate 
began  on  September  8.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  woilld  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  have  had  ample  time  to  consider  this 
measure.  It  is  a  measure  which  has  not 
been  taken  lightly  by  large  groups  of  in- 
terested people  throughout  the  country. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  not 
been  In  the  area  of  legislation  as  long  as 
many  Senators  here,  but  he  has  been 
Involved  at  the  State  level  and  national 
level  now  for  more  than  16  years.  There- 
fore, the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  fully 
aware  that  there  must  t>e  give  and  take 
in  the  lekislatlve  process.  But,  certainly. 
I  think  it  is  unconscionable,  to  suggest 
that  the  Senate  does  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  and  vote  on  the  merits 
on  an  issue  as  vital  as  this. 

The  Senate  has  to  show  this  coimtry 
and  those  who  are  asking  questions  about 
the  viability  of  this  system  that  we  do 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  wrestle 
with  controversial  issues  on  which  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  in  this  body 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  today 
are  disinclined  to  let  the  Senate  vote 
on  this  measure  will  pause  to  reflect  on 
what  the  passible  ramifications  of  this 
action  might  really  be.  I  am  hopeful  that 
on  reflection,  perhaps  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  successfully 
propose  the  same  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests again,  with  a  different  result.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  suggesting 
that  one  position  or  another  be  assumed, 
but  that  the  Senate  ought  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  merits.  We  owe  our  con- 
stituents and  our  coimtry  no  less. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  but 
before  yielding  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  whether 
perhaps  in  the  ensuing  10  or  15  minutes 
he  might  have  changed  bis  mind,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  could 
proceed  with  those  unanimous  consent 
requests  further. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
fron;  Indiana.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
eren  more  convinced  now  than  I  was 
when  I  objected  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent requests  propounded  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that  I 
should  abide  by  my  objections. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  Senators  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  vote  on  propositions 
they  ought  to  vote  on.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest, further,  that  they  ought  not  to 
stand  up  and  vote  imtil  they  have  had 
time  to  e.xercise  their  intelligence  In  a 
deliberative  fashion  and  to  ascertain 
which  one  of  almost  as  many  varieties 
of  proposals  as  there  are  numbers  of 
Heinz  pickles  should  be  adopted  to  cor- 
rect some  deficiencies  in  the  electoral 
college  system. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  when  he  is  through? 

Mr.  BAYH.  At  this  time.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  further  unanimous-consent 
request. 

I  concur  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  we  should 
not  vole  on  these  matters  until  we  have 
had  an  adequate  chance  to  discuss  all 
the  relative  merits  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  for  a  week  and  a  half.  Some 
Members  of  the  Senate  had  been  living 
with  this  problem  for  10  years  before 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  ever  became 
Interested  in  it. 

The  President  pro  tempore,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  have  actually  had 
the  honor  of  running  for  President,  so 
they  are  very  familiar  with  this  matter. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  relative 
newcomer  to  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  suggested 
esrller  the  unanimous -consent  request 
that  each  of  the  amendments  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  and.  after  2  hours*  de- 
bate, be  considered  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  objected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  was  objected  to. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  later  sug- 
gested the  same  proposal  on  each 
amendment,  after  4  hours  of  debate,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
objected. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  be  totally  fair, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  the  amendments  t)e  brought  up 
and  that  after  1  day's  full  debate  on  each 
amendment,  they  be  voted  on,  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


Ct-OTTRK    MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  for  cloture 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXU,  the  clerk  will  state  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion,  as  follows: 
Ci-OTU««  Motion 
We,  tbe  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance wltti  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
tile  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  tiie  debate  upon 
Che  pending  Jomt  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

MlKX  MAHSnXU).  CUblBOVKa  Pzu..  Huuu- 
BON  WiixlAus,  Mjm  Cranston.  Joseph 
D.  Ttdincs,  PHtup  A.  H.iST.  Joseph  M. 
Mo.sTOTA,  Charles  H.  Perct,  Qsobce 
D.  AiKXH.  and  Harold  G.  HtmHES. 
HtnjH  Scott.  Birch  Bath.  Prank 
CHtTRCH.  Thomas  P.  Eacltton.  Robert 
P.  OaimN.  William  B,  Saxbe.  Clipforo 
P.  Casx,  Abraham  Rxbicoet.  Richard  8. 
ScHwzzxRB,  Ln  MrrcALr. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  nile  Xxn.  It  be 
my  right  to  withdraw  the  motion  to  In- 
voke cloture  in  the  event  that  an  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  to  dispose  of  the 
pending  Joint  resolution  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HBUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Chair  ruled?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  ruled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  ruling  be  withdrawn 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  ruling  is 
withdrawn  temporarily. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Is  there  any  time  limit 
on  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  that  the 
majority  leader  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  to  be  within 
1  hour  and  1  day. 

Mr.  HBUSKA.  Prom  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Begliuilng  with  the 
conclusion  of  business  today.  In  other 
wonls.  imder  rule  XXn.  the  1  Interven- 
ing day  and  the  1  hour  after  we  convene 
on  Thursday  will  demark  the  limitation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Could  it  be  stipulated 
that  before  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  that  kind  is  made.  Senators  be 
notified  of  it,  so  that  they  may  be  pres- 
ent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  In  ample  time  so  that 
they  can  be  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  should  be,  because 
I  do  not  want  any  Senator  to  get  caught 
off  his  feet  or  off  base. 

If  there  Is  any  possibility  that  such 
agreements  can  l>e  reached.  I  would  ex- 
pect to  have  a  quorum  call — and,  if  need 
be,  a  live  quorum  call — to  make  sure 
that  enough  Senators  are  in  attendance 
In  the  Chamber. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  it  is  that  in 
the  event  that  an  agreement  fixing  a 
time  for  voting  is  arrived  at  before  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion,  he  may  with- 
draw the  cloture  motion.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  would 
object  to  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  within  the 
1-day,  1-hour  provision  under  rule  juul. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i-s  recognized  . 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  deference  to  my  col- 
league. I  should  like  to  make  one  observa- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Indiana  added 
his  name  to  the  cloture  motion  this  after- 
noon, after  it  had  come  to  his  attention 
that  It  was  not  going  to  be  possible  for 
us  to  reach  an  agreement.  Yesterday.  I 
asked  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  would  please  delay  such  a 
cloture  motion,  because  at  that  time  it 
seemed  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
working  out  an  agreement. 

I  much  prefer  not  to  have  to  go  through 
the  cloture  routine.  I  think  this  measure 
ought  to  be  decided  on  its  merits.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  on 
this  measure,  and  I  think  each  Senator 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  stand  up  and 
be  coimted  for  what  he  thinks  is  right 
and  what  he  thinks  is  wrong  with  our 
electoral  system  is  concerned. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  first  test  will  come  on  clo- 
ture. But  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  suggest,  most  respectfully, 
that  if  we  believe  that  any  change  is 
desirable,  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to 
get  down  to  voting  on  the  merits. 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  that  a  good 
many  of  us  have  sened  in  the  Senate  a 
good  deal  longer  than  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
was  one  of  those  who,  as  a  majority  of 
more  than  two-thlrdia,  voted  for  the 
Lodge-Gossett  amendment  as  then  pro- 
posed a  good  many  years  ago.  when  the 
Senate  sent  over  that  amendment  to  the 
House  with  more  than  two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  think,  was  the  first  one  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  headed 
so  gracefully  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  in  1966.  when  he  an- 
nounced the  hearings  on  the  several 
amendments  which  were  then  pending, 
one  of  which  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  similar  but, 
be  thought,  in  .some  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Lodge-Goesett  amendment. 

That  amendment,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  proposed  that  in  each  State  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  be  divided  In 
accordance  with  the  popular  vote  as  that 
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vote  was  cast  between  the  several  con- 
tenders for  President  and  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  felt 
that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  that 
amendment  and  he  also  feels  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  reform  to  continue 
in  the  picture  the  States  which  are  sov- 
ereign under  dual  sovereignty  system. 
just  as  they  were  continued  by  the  com- 
promise which  was  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  were  to  have  a  Constitution  back 
in  1788  when  the  Constitution  was  first 
submitted  to  the  States  for  approval,  as 
a  means  of  bringing  the  large  States  and 
the  small  States  together. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
States.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  that 
Is  due  to  nonperformance  on  the  part  of 
the  States.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
weight  of  Federal  business  has  grouTi 
greatly  during  these  decades,  that  there 
Is  even  more  need  now.  than  then,  for 
the  maintenance  in  the  States  of  a  large 
part  of  the  governmental  machinery  by 
which  ordinary,  every-day  citizens  are 
governed.  A  large  part  of  their  lives  and 
activities  arc  still  governed  by  State  law. 

To  say  that  the  States  have  no  in- 
terest as  such  in  who  shall  become  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  manifestly 
absurd,  when  It  is  recalled  how  great  a 
control  and  how  great  a  lack  of  control 
the  FWeral  Government  has  over  the 
States  8£  such. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  called 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  by  my  dear  friend 
from  Indiana,  that  Senators  are  not 
ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  and  a  good 
many  other  elder  Senators  in  this 
Oiamber  have  already  stood  up  and  been 
counted  and  are  ready  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  again. 

But,  speaking  only  for  one  of  them — 
myself— I  want  to  say  that  I  am  irrevo- 
cably of  the  view  that  to  change  our  sys- 
tem so  that  the  States  as  such  are  so 
downgraded  that  they  will  no  longer 
have  any  representation  as  States  In  the 
electoral  weight  by  which  the  President 
and  Vice  President  are  elected  is  such  a 
revolutionary  movement,  such  a  radical 
action,  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  never  support  it. 

I  think  it  greatly  changes  the  entire 
nature  of  our  Federal  Government,  that 
to  deprive  the  States  of  any  participation 
in  the  presidential  election  process  by 
giving  them,  as  they  have  had  since  the 
beginning,  representation  in  the  electoral 
weight  of  the  several  States,  would  be 
such  a  departing  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  could  never,  never  support  it. 

He — and  I  think  he  is  not  alone — 
feels  that  such  a  radical  departure  would 
be  a  death  knell  to  many  of  the  finest 
values  In  our  National  Government  and 
would  put  us  right  where  so  many  other 
so-called  democratic  nations  now  are 
where,  with  splinter  parties  dominating 
the  scene,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
substantial  government  which  lasts  from 
year  to  year  or  from  period  to  period. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  Florida  thinks 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  perhaps 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Senators  ore  will- 
ing and  ready,  as  many  of  them  have 
shown  that  they  are  willing  and  ready. 


to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  but  they  are 
of  the  strong  conviction  that  the  States 
should  not  be  downgraded  by  the  method 
proposed  In  Senate  Jotat  Resolution  1. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  Is  ready  to  stand  up  In  the 
Senate  and  debate  this  issue  for  a  good 
long  time,  as  Ions  as  anyone  shall  listen, 
because  he  is  so  sure  that  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  would  radically  change  the 
nature  of  this  Government  under  which 
we  have  prospered  for  nearly  200  years 
and  have  become  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
hardly  thinks  It  Is  an  appropriate  sug- 
gestion that  Senators  are  not  ready  to 
be  counted  when  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana well  knows  that  the  facts  recited 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  as  to  his 
own  attitude  in  the  post,  and  as  to  his 
own  appearance  as  the  first  witness  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  so  ably  handled 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  are  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  counted  for  a  good  long  time,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  long  debate  of  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  amendment  In  years  gone  by. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  recall 
how  long  that  was.  but  he  thinks  It  was 
about  20  years  ago. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  with  all  re- 
spect to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana pointed  out  that  there  were  some 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  had  been 
interested  in  this  program  longer  than  I. 
I  referred  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RtTSSXLL)  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  certainly  be 
included  in  that  same  category  because 
I  know  of  his  tenacity  and  concern,  and 
I  know  of  his  strong  objections  to  the 
particular  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  _ 

The  interesting  thing  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  made  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  proposal  cham- 
pioned by  the  Senator  from  Florida  be 
considered,  and  It  was  objected  to. 

So  far  as  standing  up  and  being 
coimted  is  concerned.  I  think  we  have  to 
determine  in  our  own  minds  that  we  will 
vote  on  this  cloture  petition  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  would  hope 
that  when  that  vote  is  cast  *e  will  have 
the  valiant  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  a  bit  much  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
change  his  position  at  this  time.  But  I 
would  hope  that  he  and  others  would  not 
accept  the  position  that  If  we  cannot  have 
our  own  way,  the  Senate  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  anything. 
It  could  be  like  the  youngster  who  said 
that  if  he  could  not  pitch  in  the  baseball 
game,  he  would  take  his  bat  and  ball  and 
go  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  about 
this  measure.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  the  votes  or  not  I  suggest,  let  us 
vote  it  up  or  down.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  votes,  then  let  us  see  what  we  can 
come  up  with  that  will  be  able  to  get  the 
votes. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  received 
earnest  study  by  the  American  Bar  As- 


sociation, the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  the  UAW.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  spent  a  year  on  it. 

The  distinguished  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellhon)  at  this  time,  was  on  the 
American  Bar  Association  Commissloai. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
particular  measiu^  by  a  339  to  70  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  do  not  let 
some  action  take  place  In  the  Senate  so 
that  it  can  wort  its  will,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  answer  to  the  charge  that  we  are 
derelict  in  our  duty.  If  my  position  is  not 
sustained,  then  let  us  see  if  there  is  not 
something  that  we  can  get  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  to  support 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  knows  that 
there  are  other  pressing  matters  before 
the  Senate,  and  he  will  not  embark  on 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  assertions 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  electoral  college  was  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  grand  compromise. 

I  hope  before  this  debate  is  over  we 
will  have  a  chan<»  to  see  whether  the 
electoral  college  system  is  wojldng  to- 
day as  our  Pounding  Fathers  hoped  for 
it  to  work. 

I  hope  to  have  a  chance  to  explore  in 
greater  detail  the  bellel  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that,  the  small  States 
have  no  advantage  under  the  present 
system. 

Hopefully  we  will  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
plore in  detail  the  proUferattng  effect 
that  these  matters  may  or  may  not  have. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  might  in- 
dicate to  the  Senate  that  that  Is  a  ques- 
tion he  had  in  his  mind.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  direct  popular  vote.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  states  respect- 
fully to  those  who  disagree  that  after  he 
explored  how  the  system  works,  not  how 
we  think  It  works,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  proposal  was  the 
one  now  pending  tjefore  the  Senate. 

However,  if  the  Senate  thinks  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  not  the  best 
proposal,  let  us  come  up  with  something 
else.  But  let  us  have  a  vote  on  the  merits. 
I  think  we  owe  this  to  the  country  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President  the  vote  by 
which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  demonstrates  that  the 
Senate  should  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. I  say  that  because  the  vote  In 
OUT  committee  wos  only  9  to  8  If  my 
recollection  be  correct 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  can  ever  charge  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  Is  ever  unwilling 
to  stand  up  and  lace  any  proposition. 

I  insLrt  that  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  concurs  in  the  submission 
of  any  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  in  the  ultimate  analysis  be- 
longs to  over  200  million  Americans,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  give 
some  serious  consideration  to  that  pro- 
posal. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
not  opposed  to  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion Insofar  as  it  regulates  the  Section 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  In- 
deed, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  introduced  two  amendments  propos- 
ing changes  In  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  Sena- 
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tor  from  North  Carolina  is  willing  to  de- 
fend either  one  of  those  propositions  be- 
fore the  Senate.  And  he  Is  willing  for 
either  one  of  them  to  be  submitted  to 
the  States  by  Congress  for  consideration. 
There  are  some  defects  in  the  present 
method  of  electing  a  Preiident  and  Vice 
President.  For  example,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  thinks  that  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  vote  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tor on  a  particular  party  ticket  shall  be 
cast,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  elec- 
tor, for  the  nominees  of  the  party  by 
which  he  was  elected. 

For  this  reason,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  lias  proposed  in  two  dif- 
ferent alternative  proposals  that  the  of- 
fice of  presidential  elector  be  abolished. 
The  adoption  of  either  one  of  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  would  result  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  oCBce  of  presidential  elector 
and  make  It  certain  that  hereafter  the 
defaulting  or  faithless  elector  is  con- 
signed to  the  scrap  heap  of  history. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
also  Inclined  to  the  opinion — and  he  has 
so  proposed  in  one  of  the  resolutions  in- 
troduced by  him  and  one  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  him  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1 — that  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  State  be  divided  among  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  various  parties  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  vote  received  by  them  in  the 
State. 

If  this  proposal  should  be  adopted  and 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  It 
would  do  away  with  the  practice  that  the 
winner  takes  all.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  destroy  the  power  of  those  who 
vote  m  blocks  In  a  particular  State  to 
control  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  that 
State. 

Mr  President.  I  think  there  t  another 
defect  in  the  present  electoral  collece 
system  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  I 
have  proposed  that  it  be  remedied,  both 
in  the  amendments  I  have  proposed  to 
Sena'.e  Joint  Resolution  1  and  also  in 
the  independent  resolutions  I  have  in- 
troduced. 

This  defect  is  in  the  present  method 
of  electing  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
where  no  candidates  for  these  officers  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

I  propose  that  Instead  of  the  present 
method  by  which  the  election  In  such 
event  is  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  the  choice  is  made  by  the 
States  voting  as  a  whole — that  is,  each 
State  voting  as  a  single  linlt — we  adopt  a 
method  which  would  leave  the  dedslon 
of  the  question  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress in  which  each  Senator  and  each 
Representative  would  have  a  smgle  vote 
and  in  which  the  votes  of  the  majority, 
of  those  attending  the  Joint  session, 
should  determine  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  choice  of  the  Vice  President, 
as  the  case  may  be,  where  the  candidate 
for  the  office  does  not  receive  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote. 

The  methods  I  have  proposed  are 
methods  that  recognize  the  United  States 
as  a  Ooveiiunent  based  on  a  Federal  sys- 
tem in  vblcli  the  States,  as  legal  and  con- 
stitutional entities,  have  an  Interest.  It 
is  based  upon  a  reoognltion  of  the  fact 
that  elections  should  be  held  and  deter- 


mined by  State  election  officers  acting 
imder  State  laws  in  the  various  election 
precincts  In  the  United  States,  which 
now  number  184,000. 

It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  we 
should  minimize,  as  far  as  humanly  pos- 
sible, the  results  of  fraud,  the  results  of 
mistaken  counts  of  votes,  and  all  factors 
of  that  kind. 

Under  this  system  the  frauds  and  mis- 
counts of  votes  In  Individual  States  vir- 
tually never  reach  such  proportions  as  to 
alter  the  electoral  votes  of  those  States. 
Consequently,  under  this  system,  as  the 
history  of  this  Nation  has  demonstrated, 
the  coimtry  has  the  capacity  to  deter- 
nune  within  a  relatively  short  time  after 
the  184.000  e'ection  precincts  in  the  60 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  close, 
who  has  been  elected  President  and  who 
has  been  elected  Vice  President. 

There  are  several  ways  of  curing  de- 
fects. For  example,  a  man  might  have  a 
headache.  He  might  go  to  a  doctor  to 
receive  treatment  for  his  headache. 
There  are  se\'eral  ways  that  the  doctor 
could  provide  him  with  a  cure.  One  of 
them  is  to  give  htm  some  aspirin  tablets 
and  to  let  the  aspirin  tablets  cure  his 
headache.  Another  way  Is  for  the  doctor 
to  take  a  pistol  and  blow  out  his  patient's 
brains.  In  that  way  the  doctor  could  cer- 
tainly cure  his  patient's  headache,  but 
the  consequences  of  such  a  method  of 
curing  the  headache  would  be  far  more 
disastrous  than  the  headache  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  the  proposal 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  proposals  advanced 
l)y  tlie  Senator  from  Nortli  Carolina. 

"nie  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  endorsed 
his  proposal.  I  have  attended  meetings 
of  bar  associations  and  I  have  observed 
that  usually  the  resolutions  of  bar  associ- 
ations are  adopted  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  meetings  of  the  association 
at  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of 
members  of  the  associations  who  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  have 
taken  their  departure. 

As  far  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Is  concerned,  I  have  great  respect 
for  It.  I  have  been  a  dues-paying  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association  al- 
most since  I  was  a  small  boy.  I  have  lost 
all  the  "chlorophyll"  from  my  hair  while 
paying  dues  to  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation during  all  tiiese — I  started  to  say 
years  but  I  will  say  decades — and  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  never 
asked  me  as  one  of  its  members  what  I 
thought  about  anything.  So  I  do  not  have 
as  much  veneration  for  a  resolution  of 
the  American  Bar  As.sociation  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  has. 
In  addition,  the  responsibility  for  sub- 
mitting a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
posed in  Congress  and  not  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
other  organizations  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  has  men- 
tioned. What  Is  the  remedy  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  proposes? 

He  proposes  that  the  Federal  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  In  our  land 
for  181  years,  be  abolished  insofar  as 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent is  concerned.  His  proposal  Is  that 
the  184,000  election  precincts  in  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  be  ooa- 
verted  into  one  great  big  election  pre- 
cinct In  which  60  million  people  or  mors 
are  going  to  cast  their  votes  and  deter- 
mine the  result  by  a  simple  majority, 
however  small  that  majority  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  queer  things 
about  human  beings  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  is  that  men  who 
would  not  steal  a  penny  of  anyone's 
money  are  perfectly  willing  to  steal  his 
vote;  men  who  would  not  subtract  a 
penny  from  any  man's  bank  accoimt  are 
wlllirig  to  miscount  his  vote.  Another 
thing  I  have  observed  In  the  many  years 
I  have  been  interested  in  elections  is  that 
in  many  precincts  in  the  United  States, 
indeed  thotisands.  and  thousands,  and 
thousands  of  them,  the  voters  cast  paper 
ballots  and  those  in  charge  of  conduct- 
ing the  elections  spend  hours  and  hours 
counting  up  those  ballots,  oftentimes  af- 
ter having  spent  hours  and  hours  of  the 
day,  exhausting  hours,  receiving  the  bal- 
lots. As  a  consequence  of  this,  in  vir- 
tually every  voting  precinct  there  is  more 
or  less  danger  that  votes  are  miscounted. 
Even  in  the  operation  of  such  devices 
as  voting  machines,  we  know  that  some- 
times voting  machines  go  awry  and  fall 
to  receive  and  coimt  the  votes  correctly. 
Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  every 
one  of  these  factors  which  tend  to 
render  uncertain  the  question  of  who 
will  be  elected  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  one  big  national  voting  precinct 
is  present.  What  this  means  Is  that  in 
every  close  election,  .^uch  as  the  election 
of  1960  and  the  election  of  1968,  the  cast- 
ing of  fraudulent  votes  or  the  miscount- 
ing of  honestly  cast  votes  or  a  defective 
operation  of  a  voting  machine  would  be 
calctilated  to  place  in  doubt  the  question 
as  to  who  was  elected  President  or  who 
was  elected  Vice  President.  And  that  im- 
certalnty  may  well  exist  for  months 
while  votes  are  being  coimted  or  re- 
coimted  or  litigated  In  184.000  communi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  has  been  in  session,  at- 
tempting to  operate  In  high  mental  gear, 
ever  since  the  17th  day  of  Janiiary  this 
year.  We  are  now.  I  hope,  in  the  cloaing 
days  of  a  very  long  and  a  very  arduous 
session.  Some  34  Members  of  this  body 
are  unable  to  tarry  long  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  becatise  their  political  lives 
hang  In  the  balance.  They  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  absent  and  campaign- 
ing most  of  the  time. 

A  very  dlsUnguished  author  in  this 
field,  Theodore  H.  White,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  and  said, 
in  substance,  that  the  greatest  calamity 
which  could  befall  this  country  would  be 
to  convert  all  the  184,000  election  pre- 
cincts into  one  great  precinct,  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  would  do  if  submitted 
to  the  States  and  ratified  by  the  States. 

Another  distinguished  American 
scholar.  Professor  Black  of  Harvard  I^w 
School,  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  said  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  was  the  most  radical  pro- 
posal made  for  amending  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  on- 
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able  and  unwilling  to  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Indiana.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I 
insist  that  some  other  proposal,  such  as 
one  or  Uie  other  of  the  two  proposals  I 
have  submitted,  should  be  substituted 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  now  number  more  than  200  million. 
arc  enUUed  to  have  the  Senate  act  as 
the  Senate  always  professes  to  act— as 
a  de'iberative  body.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
Senate  to  do  so  under  tlie  circumstances 
whicli  now  confront  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  insisted 
that  we  take  as  much  time  as  is  reason- 
ably available  to  consider  this  serious 
question,  and  not  be  hurried  by  the 
unanimous-consent  requests  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  to  sub- 
mit to  the  SUtes  a  half-baked  proposal 
for  changing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  have  the  votes 
of  the  Senate  cast  until  the  SenaU  has 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  delib- 
erate; and  I  am  not  willing  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  emulate  the  example  of  Samson, 
who.  In  his  blind  zeal,  pushed  down  tlie 
pillars  upon  which  the  temple  rested. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  objected 
to  the  imanlmous-consent  proposals  of 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  why  I  insist  that  the 
Serujte  give  reasonable  consideration  to 
tills  most  serious  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  listened  with  consider- 
able Interest  to  the  Senator  from  NorUi 
Carolina  who  discussed  this  Issue  with 
his  usual  eloquence.  He.  of  course.  Is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  had  the  benefit  of  ills  views  as  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  for  4  or  5 
years  now. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
well  knows,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
shared  many  of  the  concerns  of  his 
friend  from  North  Carolina  when  the 
study  began.  As  the  study  developed,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  assessed  some  of 
the  facti  that  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tenUon  differently  than  did  his  Illus- 
trious friend  from  North  Carolina. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  temper  of  the 
Senate  is  at  this  particular  moment  in 
history  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  other  legislation  this  evening  that 
some  Senators  are  Interested  in.  But  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  raised  some 
interesting  poinu  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  feels  compelled  at  least  to 
put  his  interpretation  in  the  Rxcoao  at 
this  time. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolma  sug- 
gested that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion adopted  this  proposal  by  a  narrow 
vote.  The  record  will  show  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  adopted  the 
proposal  by  a  3-to-l  margin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana tell  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina bow  many  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  were  present  at  the  time 
that  vote  was  token? 


Mr  BA'YTI.  There  were  about  200 
Mr    ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   teU   the   Senator  from   North 
Carolina  how  many  members  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has? 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  famUlar  with  the  membership  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  the  relationship  of 
the  membership  on  the  American  Bar 
Association's  legislative  committee, 
which  adopted  this  proposal,  to  the  as- 
soclations  whole  membership  is  numeri- 
cally equivalent  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  membership  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  populaUon  of  this  country.  How- 
ever I  do  not  think  it  speaks  well  for 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  siig- 
gest  that  the  approval  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciaUon  should  be  disregarded  because 
there  was  not  a  unanimous  vote  of  every 
member  of  that  organization. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  make 
an  observation? 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
enjoys  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  even  though  he 
does  not  share  his  views. 

Mr  ERVIN.  One  reason  I  want  the 
debate  to  proceed  arises  out  of  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  persuade  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  to  see  the  error  of 
his  ways  and  adopt  the  sound  views  I  en- 
tertain on  this  subject.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  American  Bar  Association,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  intimatal.  has 
a  membership  that  may  nm  \a  J5.000. 
100  000  or  150.000;  and  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
a  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  200  delegates  at  a  meeting  reflects 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  were  not  poUed.  The  Seiiator 
from  North  Carolina  was  notaskcd  for 
his  views  on  this  subject,  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  been  a  dues-paying  member 
of  that  organlzaUon  for  40  years  or  more^ 
Mr  BAYH-  Mr.  President.  I  do  wish 
to  let  the  focus  of  this  debate  rest  on 
some  effort  to  evolve  a  reasonable  elec- 
toral reform.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said  he  did  not 
think  leglslaUon  should  be  Proposed  by 
the  bar  association,  the  AFL-CIO.  or 
theUAW.  ^_  ,.  ,,. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  leglslaUon  is  not 
prwosed  by  any  of  those  organizaUons. 
but  Indeed  the  Senator  from  Indiana  did 
soUcit  their  opinions  on  it.  And  I  noP* 
we  have  not  gotten  to  the  j tage  that  If 
a  consUtuted  represenUtlve  body  like 
the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon.  which 
represenU  various  chapters  in  various 
States,  should  make  a  considered  Judg- 
ment, we  would  say,  "Well,  now.  this 
does  not  amount  to  anything,  because  we 
have  not  had  a  referendum." 
Mr  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  wiD  yield. 
Mr  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  one  moment,  two  other  particular 
cases  show  how  erroneous  this  type  of 
conclusion  can  be.  First,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  polled  Its  entire  membership, 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  the  record  will 
show  that  more  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce members  supported  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  than  all 
other  plans  put  together.  Second.  I  sug- 


gest that  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
a  very  illustrious  group  that  never  en- 
dorses a  position  unless  it  has  studied 
It  at  some  considerable  length,  made  a 
special  effort  to  study  this  proposal  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  I  point  out  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  that  these  ladles,  by 
more  than  80  percent,  endorsed  it.  after 
the  various  chapters  aU  over  the  country 
had  been  polled. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  suggest  that 
these  positions  do  not  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  but  I  think  we  need  to  con- 
sider the  fret  that  there  are  a  l<>to' 
people  in  this  country  looking  to  this  body 
to  do  something.  And  U  the  Senate  takes 
no  acUon  whatsoever,  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  would  have  every  right 
to  be  aroused  to  some  significant  de- 


Mr  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  Interrupt  the  Senator  from  IniUana 
to  correct  a  mlsconstnictlon  he  has 
placed  on  my  observations.  HI  under- 
stood him  correctly,  he  said  that  I  was 
opposed  to  these  organizations  making 
proposals.  ,  .       ^^„ 

I  do  not  object  to  anyone  makmg  any 
proposal  about  anything,  at  any  time  or 
anyplace  under  any  circumstances, 
whether  it  be  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
claUon, the  ATU-CIO,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, or  any  individual.  I  think  they 
are  enUUed  to  make  proposals.  I  s^d 
they  were  not  charged  with  the  responsl- 
blUty  for  submitting  to  the  States  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  ConsUtuUon. 

Mr  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana misinterpreted  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, he  certainly  apologizes,  because 
I  was  trying  to  find  some  ground  on 
which  we  had  common  views.  I  agree  wlin 
the  interpretation  that  the  Senator  from 
North    Carolina    has    placed    on    this 

°^  the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  a 
moment  ago.  despite  this  support  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Harris  and  Gallw 
teU  us  that  about  80  percent  of  »« 
people  Uilnk  they  ought  to  h»^e  »ejj«?* 
to  vote  for  President,  if  Uiis  body  thinks 
It  is  wrong,  we  ought  to  voU  It  down. 
But  I  think  If  there  Is  this  type  of  graai 
roots  support  throughout  the  county, 
the  very  least  Uie  U5.  Senate,  the 
greatest  dellbcraUve  body  in  the  worid. 
ought  to  do  for  those  we  represent  is 
give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  various  proposals. 

I  was  impressed  with  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina  about  what  he  al- 
leges to  be  shortcomings  of  dh'ect  elec- 
tion. These  are  questions  that  I  think 
are  very  rightly  raised. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  very  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  principal  charges  made  against 
the  present  proposal  is  that  it  would  eti- 
hance  the  incidence  of  fraud,  and  fraud  is 
bad.  A  lltUe  fraud  is  bad.  and  a  lot  of 
fraud  U  much  worse.  ,  ..,     » 

AlUiough  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  be  the  first  to  suggest  that  direct 
election  does  not  take  out  of  thf  heart 
of  a  deceiving  and  conniving  individual 
that  disposition  which  he  possesses,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  m*^ 
that  it  minimizes  the  chance  that  a  Uttle 
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fraud  would  have  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  outcome  of  a  presidential  election. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  think 
the  less  the  fruit  of  the  fraud,  the  less 
the  incentive  to  become  involved  in  even 
a  little  fraud. 

I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  and  to  any  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  care  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  of  the  post  several  elec- 
tions, that  operating  under  the  unit  rule, 
whenever  we  have  a  close  election  in 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  or  any  State 
in  the  Onion,  under  the  unit  rule  any 
person  who  is  determined  to  try  to  steal 
the  election  in  that  State  by  procuring 
a  few  fraudulent  votes  Is  able,  in  essence, 
to  buy  the  entire  Stale's  electoral  vot«. 

Theodore  Sorenson  appeared  before 
our  committee,  and  used  the  State  of 
CaUfomia  as  a  specific  example,  be- 
cause it  IS  our  most  populous  State.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  a  close  election — and 
we  have  had  some  close  elections  in  Cali- 
fomia^if  you  procure  20.000  fraudulent 
votes  in  California,  from  tombstones,  out 
of  flop  houses,  by  using  aliens,  or  by 
using  any  of  a  numt>er  of  devious  meojns 
that  might  come  to  someone's  attention. 
with  those  20.000  fraudulent  votes,  you 
can  throw  the  entire  State's  40  electoral 
votes  to  the  opposite  camp. 

I  remind  my  fellow  Senators  that  40 
electoral  votes  is  about  15  percent  of 
what  it  takes  to  elect  a  President.  Under 
the  present  system,  20.000  fraudulent 
votes  would  have  a  much  more  significant 
Impact  than  if  the  same  20.000  fraudu- 
lent votes  were  comnungled  with  some  70 
million  popular  votes. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina  expressed  his  concerns  most 
eloquently:  he  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  are  two  of  the  most 
eloquent  spokesmen  in  this  body,  and 
I  loiow  this  concern  is  deep  in  their 
hearts.  I  have  had  a  particular  chance 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  committee,  and  I  know 
of  his  deep  conviction  m  thiis  particular 
area.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida 
from  reputation,  but  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  serve  on  the  committee  with 
him. 

I  suggest  that.  U  any  of  us  really  be- 
lieve that  the  electoral  college  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  continuation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  federal  system,  perhaps  ws 
omht  to  get  out  our  Federalist  Papers 
and  take  a  little  better  look  at  them. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  what  some 
historians  have  .said^indeed,  what  all 
historians  have  said — about  what  consti- 
tuted the  great  compromise  that  put  this 
cotmtry  together.  It  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  US.  Senate  based  on  geog- 
raphy and  the  establishment  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  based  on  population. 
This  body.  Congress,  is  where  the  grand 
compromise  started  and  where  the  roots 
of  the  federal  system  remain  to  this  very 
hour. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BATH.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment, 
because  I  would  Uke  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  this  point. 

If  we  are  to  suggest  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  infinite  wisdom  in  the  way 
they  established  the  electoral  college,  I 
suggest  that  we  read  carefully  that  the 


Founding  Fathers  really  meant  for  the 
electoral  college  to  be  a  nominating  proc- 
ess. There  five  of  the  top  vote  getters 
would  be  nominated  and  then  the  elec- 
tion w^ould  be  completed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  one-State,  one-vote 
basis.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
suggest  that  this  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  federal  system. 

I  should  Uke  to  suggest,  very  respect- 
fully, to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
both  the  federal  system  argument  and 
the  small  State  argument,  that  If  one 
reads  the  compelling  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  the  other  day.  In 
which  he  discussed  the  small  State  argu- 
ment, and  if  they  would  read  and  study 
the  equally  eloquent  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  <Mr.  Chduch)  yester- 
day, an  excellent  case  can  be  made  that 
the  smaU  Stotes.  which  were  supposed 
to  be  protected  under  the  federal  system 
and  which  are  protected  in  the  VS. 
Senate,  are  not  protected  under  the  elec- 
toral college  system.  This  is  so  because, 
regardless  of  how  we  divide  electoral 
votes  into  population,  the  fact  is  that 
under  the  present  system,  one  can  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
if  be  carries  the  1 1  most  populous  States 
by  the  slightest  popular  margin,  even  if 
he  is  soundly  defeated  in  the  small  States 
that  are  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the 
electoral  college. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
others  eloquently  point  out  piece  after 
piece  of  evidence.  Including  campaign 
schedules,  showing  that  today  the  politi- 
cians, the  campaigners,  and  the  orga- 
nizers concentrate  on  the  large  States, 
not  on  the  small  States. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  tljat  he  has  just  mentioned  an  ele- 
ment in  this  whole  matter  which  has 
given  more  concern  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  than  anything  else,  and  that  is 
the  deprivation  of  the  small  States  of 
substantial  portions  of  their  weight  in 
the  election  of  a  President  which  would 
be  accomplished  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1. 

Under  the  census  of  1960,  32  of  the 
smaller  States  would  have  lost  a  portion 
of  their  electoral  weight,  some  of  them  a 
very  large  portion.  Under  the  prelimi- 
nary returns  of  the  1970  census,  29  of  the 
smaller  States  would  so  lose  a  portion 
of  their  electoral  weight. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  adverts 
again  to  what  he  said  a  few  moments 
ago:  He  does  not  believe  that  the  States 
can  soundly  be  left  out  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  machinery  without  radical 
change  to  the  original  program  and 
without  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
States  are  sovereign  units  and  tRK  they 
are  tremendously  affected  by  the  choice 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  makes  this 
statement  despite  the  fact  that  he  Is  not 
one  of  those  Senators  representing  a 
State  which  would  be  deprived  of  any 
of  its  weight.  The  preliminary  returns 
show  very  clearly  that  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida is  in  ninth  place  in  population  among 
the  50  States  and  that  It  would  gain,  in- 
sofar as  the  State  of  Horida  Is  con- 


cerned In  its  weight,  in  the  selection  of 
President  by  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  by  the  people  and  its 
ratification  by  38  or  more  States.  But 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  stUl  of  the 
feeling  that  such  a  step  would  radically 
cliange  our  Federal  system  and  would 
radically  depart  from  the  system  under 
wiilch  we  have  prtjgressed  so  far  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  He  does  not  favor  what 
would  amount  to  the  adoption  of  an  ab- 
solute democracy  for  the  selection  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  which  Is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  original  pro- 
gram adopted  as  a  compromise  and 
placed  in  the  Constitution,  and  under 
which  we  have  succeeded. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana does  not  question  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  preliminary  returns.  29  States 
will  find  a  part — some  of  them,  a  very 
substantial  part — of  their  weight  in  the 
presidential  election  lost,  as  compared 
with  what  they  have  under  the  electoral 
.system  that  now  prevails.  The  Senator 
knows  that  that  Is  the  case,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  respectfully 
suggests  that  the  Seiuitor  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  disagree 
as  to  the  matter  of  who  loses  and  who 
gains. 

I  do  not  know  how  comprehensive  an 
answer  the  Senator  from  Florida  wants 
from  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  But  I 
suggest  to  him  that  the  mathematical 
computation  which  shows  that  29  States 
would  lose  weight  is  without  substance 
in  terms  of  practical  politics  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  very  practi- 
cal aspect  of  how  the  system  ojjerates 
under  the  unit  rule.  It  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  that  now  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  large  States.  Why  is  that? 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  mentioned 
a  moment  ago.  it  is  because  any  can- 
didate for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  understands  that  to  be  elected, 
all  he  need  do  is  to  carry  the  11  most 
populous  States.  He  does  not  need  to 
go  into  any  of  the  29  States  that  are 
going  to  lose  votes.  He  comes  to  the  11 
large  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  fr«n 
Florida  knows  full  well  that,  B.sfnimtng 
that  the  votes  in  the  nine  largest  States 
would  be  proportional  to  the  votes  cast 
nationwide,  the  same  result  could  be 
accomplished  in  nine  States  under  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1 :  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  knows  perfectly  well,  also. 
that  the  proposal  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  that  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  neither  case 
perpetuates  the  unit  rule.  We  both  think 
that  the  electoral  college  as  such  should 
be  abolished.  But  we  both  think,  and 
both  of  our  resolutions  so  show,  that 
what  we  insist  upon  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  system  by  which  troth  the  State, 
because  of  Its  sovereignty  as  a  State,  and 
the  populaUon  of  that  State,  because  of 
its  size,  should  continue  to  be  represented 
in  the  selection  of  President. 

The  Senator  knows  full  well  that  every 
time  he  refers  to  the  preserv^ation  of 
the  unit  system,  he  Is  referring  to  some- 
thing for  which  nobody  is  now  contend- 
ing. 

Mr.  BA'ifH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  with  or  without  a  unit  rule,  a  given 
State  has  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  of  the 
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opinion  that  we  had  better  compare  what 
we  have  to  some  of  the  alternatives.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  being  critical 
in  his  persuasive  waj-.  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  going  to  the 
direct  popular  vote  plan  would  cost  29 
States  the  advantage  that  they  now  have 
under  the  present  system.  I  will  not  re- 
peat my  strong  feeling  that  these  29 
States  may  suffer  a  mathematical  loss. 
but  that  they  will  also  have  a  practical 
gain.  We  have  done  some  study  in  the 
committee  on  campaign  itineraries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  yield  for  a  question,  what  have 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  done  with  the  other 
10  States?  They  talk  about  29  States  and 
U  States.  In  my  arithmetic  book  that 
makes  40  States.  We  are  throwing  away 
10  States,  are  we?  Is  it  because  those 
States  will  be  more  or  less  thrown  away 
under  this  proposal,  that  those  States 
will  t>ecome  immaterial? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  believe  that  the  States  would 
become  Immaterial.  I  am  not  sure  what 
happens  to  the  10  States  because  I  was 
not  the  one  that  arrived  at  the  29-State 
fleurc.  The  arithmetic  of  the  electoral 
rnlleoe  Is  so  obvious  imder  the  1970  census 
a»  to  who  will  be  elected  President  and 
Vice  President.  They  will  win  if  they 
carry  the  11  largest  States,  no  matter 
how  soundly  thrashed  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

I  was  referring  a  moment  ago  to  cam- 
paign itineraries.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  Invited  to  make  a  speech  In 
Topeka.  Kans.,  not  too  long  ago.  Study 
will  show  that  in  the  last  election  none 
of  the  candidates  went  to  Topeka.  Kans. 
That  Is  a  community  of  110,000  citizens. 
It  is  not  a  crossroads  town  by  any  means. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
But  none  of  the  candidates  thought  the 
citizens  of  Kansas  had  enough  advantage 
that  they  even  went  to  that  State  and 
asked  them  for  their  votes. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  study  shows 
that  they  did  go  to  similarly  sized  com- 
munities of  110,000  to  120,000,  such  as 
Springfield,  111.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  The  only  reasonable  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  arrived  at  from  this  dis- 
closure is  that  other  cities  of  110,000 
persons  had  an  advantage.  The  same  size 
city  in  Kan.sas  was  not  important.  Let 
the  record  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  others  who  argue  this  point 
"had  the  advantage." 

The  candidates  did  not  go  there  be- 
cause the  best  they  could  do  in  Kansas 
was  to  win  five  electoral  votes,  but  in  the 
other  States  they  could  win  large  blocks 
of  electoral  votes. 

That  is  why  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  small  States  do  not  have  the  advan- 
tage under  the  present  system,  despite 
the  concern  expressed  by  some  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue  a  moment,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  expressed  a  real 
and   sincere   concern   that    the   States 


would  he  bypassed  or  left  out  in  the 
election  process. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Indiana  can- 
not predict  for  the  Infinite  future  ex- 
actly how  people  will  nm  campaigns, 
but  he  has  been  familiar  with  campaigns 
in  Indiana.  Every  time  we  liave  presi- 
dential elections  in  Indiana  we  also  have 
a  Governor's  election,  we  also  elect  11 
Congressmen  and  100  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  coimty  offi- 
cials, and  township  trustees.  Thus,  I  sug- 
gest to  those  concerned  that  the  States 
will  suddenly  disappear  as  units.  What 
are  we  going  to  use  as  a  unit  to  elect 
governors?  Of  course  the  States  will  not 
disappear. 

Any  candidate  who  has  a  prayer  to  be 
elected  President  had  better  get  to  the 
State  organizations  and  make  certain 
that  they  have  a  good  precinct  organiza- 
tion there.  l>ecause  that  is  where  elec- 
tions are  won  and  lost.  I  suggest  that 
close  examination  will  show  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  much  departure  from  pres- 
ent procedure.  As  one  of  the  candidates 
said  in  testifying  before  the  committee, 
"When  you  go  to  hunt  ducks,  you  go 
where  the  ducks  are."  He  went  further  to 
suggest  that  when  we  go  to  hunt  votes, 
we  go  where  the  votes  are. 

If  we  go  to  Oklahoma  City,  there  is  the 
same  degree  of  probability  that  we  can 
obtain  votes  as  in  any  other  city  of  the 
same  size. 

This  will  not  be  revolutionizing  things. 
I  hope  that  no  one  is  suggesting  that 
this  proposal  will  make  the  United  States 
Senate,  like  the  absolute  democracies,  as 
for  instance  in  Greece,  and  others,  w^hich 
let  all  its  citizens  participate  m  the  legis- 
lative process. 

We  are  not  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  tear  down  the  federal  system, 
based  on  the  VS.  Senate  which  protects 
the  interests  of  the  States.  Nor  do  we 
seek  to  change  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  protects  the  interests  of 
each  congressional  district.  We  do  want 
to  say,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  President  of  200  million  people.  Why 
not  let  him  be  dected  on  a  one-man-one- 
vote  basis  which  will  guarantee  he  is  the 
man  who  gets  the  most  votes? 

There  are  strengths  and  weaknesses 
In  every  proposal  here,  I  must  say.  I  feel, 
as  many  others  do.  that  we  should  let 
everyone  vote  directly  for  their  President 
and  Vice  President  without  any  inter- 
vening agent  or  formula.  If  we  bellyve 
that  everyone  should  have  his  vote  covmt 
for  the  same  candidate,  if  we  believe  that 
we  .should  have  a  man  sitting  in  the 
White  House  with  the  authority  that 
comes  from  being  the  man  that  got  the 
most  votes,  I  respectfully  suggest,  with 
all  due  deference  to  all  my  colleagues 
here,  that  the  direct  popular  vote  is  the 
only  plan  that  guarantees  these  three 
criteria  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  them  on  their  merits. 

If  they  feel  that  the  plan  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  best,  then  let  us 
vote  it  up  or  down.  If  they  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  best  idan. 
as  cosponsored  by  39  other  Memben  of 
this  body,  let  us  vote  it  up  or  down.  But 
let  us  not  become  enbroiled  In  endless  de- 
bate without  the  Senate  being  able  to 
vote  on  the  matter. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTPTOINO  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  THE  AORICUL- 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
not  later  than  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1172. 
HJl.  18546.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  l>  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  noUce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  in  all  of  his  eloquent 
debate  on  this  subject,  has  not  adverted 
to  one  of  the  things  mentioned  several 
times  In  this  debate  by  opponents  of  his 
resolution;  namely,  that  under  his  res- 
olution, the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  given  greater  weight  in  presidentdal 
elections  than  11  other  sovereign  States, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  lias  no  sover- 
eignty at  all  and  does  not  have  as  part  of 
Its  right  the  responsibility  in  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  that  would  govern  the  lives 
of  its  people,  such  as  exist  in  Indiana  or 
Florida  or  in  all  other  States,  and  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  suIBclent 
vote  to  outvote  two  or  three  groups  of 
the  smaller  States,  two  at  a  time. 

TTiat  is  one  of  the  things  which  not 
only  makes  the  Senator  from  Florida 
fe^  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
is  being  hopelessly  downgraded  by  the 
resolution,  but  that  the  Senator  has 
little  interest  in  the  authority  and  status 
of  the  States  as  sovereigns,  but  It  aLso 
indicates  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  there  would  be  minimal  chance  of 
adoption  of  his  resolution  because  tiot 
only  are  11  of  the  States  of  such  a 
population  they  would  t>e  heavily  out- 
voted by  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
outweighed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  presidential  elections.  But  there  are  a 
large  number  of  other  States,  totaling 
29  in  all  with  the  U.  who  would  lose 
substantial  parts  of  their  weight  because 
of  their  population  being  less  than  that 
of  the  average  State. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  has.  either  by 
accident  or  by  deliberation,  failed  to 
mention  that  fact. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
feel  about  the  District  of  Coltmabla  out- 
weighing in  a  presidential  election  the 
oldest  State  in  U>e  Union.  Delaware,  and 
many  of  the  other  small  States  which 
have  long  been  States,  such  as  Wyo- 
ming, such  as  Nevada  which  came  in 
during  the  ClvU  War,  and  others  of  the 
small  States  which  have  been  States  a 
long  time,  and  also  Alaska,  the  49th 
State  and  the  largest  State  in  area  and 
the  largest,  I  think.  In  resources  and  a 
State  with  a  possibility  of  developing. 
Many,  many  pn>blems  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  its  own  sovereignty. 

How  is  it  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
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is  wUUne  to  propose  to  adopt  a  program 
wWch  would  say  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, hopelessly  wiUiout  any  sover- 
eignty of  its  own  and  hopelessly  without 
any  of  the  responsibilities  ol  sUtehood. 
that  its  citizens  outweigh  those  of  11 
States? 

I  have  not  heard  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  mention  that  fact. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
brought  up  tiiat  omission. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
In  error  but  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Horlda  had  already  posed  the  same 
QuesUon  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
had  answered  it,  I  thought  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  duplicate  the  answer. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  care  to 
explore  that  any  further  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  Senator 
who  was  concerned  about  that.  If  it  is 
a  concern  lo  the  Senator  from  Florida  it 
is  a  concern  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  would  be  glad  to  explore  it. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  was  not  persuasive  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  read  It  over  In  black  and 
white  since  and  stUl  Is  not  persuaded. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  come 
to  the  position  that  he  does  not  thinit 
the  SUles,  as  such,  have  any  part,  have 
any  responsibility,  or  have  any  direct 
concern  m  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  It  is  that  con- 
clusion with  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  completely  disagrees. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  going  to  read  carefuU.v 
the  last  remarks  he  made  here  about  5 
minutes  ago.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  give  him  that 
courtesy  and  do  that  same  thing. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  sug- 
gested in  some  detail  why  he  thought 
the  States  were  not  going  to  be  bypassed^ 
I  thought  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  States  was  a  legitimate 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  might  diner 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  the 
conclusion  he  might  reach.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  accurate  or  fair  to  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  totally 
oblivious  of  what  might  happen  to  the 
States. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  happens  to 
feel  that  if  he  were  managing  a  campaign 
for  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  have  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  States  under  a  direct 
popular  vote  system  as  under  the  elec- 
toral college.  He  would  have  to  talk  to 
those  State  chairmen,  and  those  district 
chairmen,  and  county  chairmen.  He 
would  have  to  make  sure  that  the  pre- 
cinct committeemen  were  participating 
in  registration  drives  and  get-out-the- 
vote  drives. 

If  I  were  managing  a  campaign  for  a 
candidate  for  President  under  direct 
popular  election,  1  would  have  to  pay 
attention  to  a  larger  number  of  States 
than  most  campaign  manager*  now  pay 
attention  to.  We  wotild  have  to  give  equal 
time  to  States   witti  equal   population 
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centers.  And  that  is  not  a  question  In- 
volved now. 

Mr.  HOIiAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  appreciates  the 
good  humor  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
He  hopes  that  his  own  attitude  will  be 
equally  good  humored.  But  he  cannot 
give  his  own  consent  to  such  conclusions 
as  would  allow  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  no  sovereignty  and  no  respon- 
sibility to  its  citizens  for  any  of  the  laws 
which  govern  their  daily  living,  to  have 
any  greater  weight  than  the  oldest  Slate, 
the  smallest  State  of  the  Union,  Dela- 
ware, plus  the  largest  State,  the  49th 
State  of  the  Union,  Alaska,  probably  the 
largest  State  in  terms  of  resources. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  balance 
and  no  weight  given  to  the  fact  that 
sovereign  States  have  a  concern  in  the 
selection  of  a  President  and  have  been 
given  a  chance  to  have  some  weight  In 
that  under  the  apportionment  In  the 
electoral  college  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  proposes  to  abolish  as  such  with- 
out, however,  abolishing  the  weight  Hxed 
under  the  electoral  college  system. 

To  repeat  my  observation,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
dlnna.  eloquent  as  he  is,  persuasive  and 
personable  as  he  is,  can  ever  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  any  sovereignty,  without  any  re- 
sponsibility to  its  own  citizens  for  the 
passage  of  laws — which  are  passed  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  by  every  State 
for  the  goverruncnt  of  most  ot  the  daily 
activities  of  their  citizens — could  have 
greater  weight  in  the  selection  of  a  Pres- 
ident— as  would  happen  under  his 
amendment — than  would  Delaware,  the 
oldest  State  of  our  Union  and  the  first 
one  to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  the 
smallest  of  our  States,  and  Alaska,  which 
is  the  49th  State  and  the  largest  in  area 
and  perhaps  the  largest  in  resources 
with  Innumerable  chances  of  develop- 
ing, all  of  which  or  many  of  which  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  the  State  as 
such  imder  its  own  sovereignty. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
think  that  it  is  even  reasonable  to  talk 
about  creating  situations  of  that  kind, 
and  without  being  other  than  expressive 
of  his  own  views,  he  wants  to  say  that  he 
thinks  that  when  the  time  comes  that 
the  States  are  emasculated  from  having 
any  say-so  in  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President  and  we  have  become 
a  complete  and  simple  democracy  in  that 
field,  we  will  have  a  complete  change 
and  a  radical  change  from  the  Nation  as 
it  was  first  set  up  and  under  which  it  has 
prospered  and  progressed  and  become  the 
oldest  nation  of  any  size  now  in  existence 
so  tar  as  the  term  of  Its  Ule  Is  concerned. 
That  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
welcomes  the  good-humored  returns  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  he  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  the  slightest.  It 
does  not  seem  to  him  that  there  would 
be  the  slightest  chance  of  38  States, 
through  their  legislatures,  when  they 
look  carefully  at  this  proposed  constitu- 
Uoual  amendment.  If  It  be  submitted. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  would  ever 
agree  to  such  an  unbalanced  setup  as 
that  would  be. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  always  en- 


joy the  stimulating  effect  of  participating 
in  a  battle  of  wits  with  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  am  certain  that,  right  as  I  may  be, 
I  will  be  found  wanting  when  It  comes  to 
a  comparison  of  eloquence  wltli  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  two 
things  here,  if  I  might  suggest  so  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  dealt  rather 
extensively  «1tli  the  first  of  them — 
the  argument  that  the  States  would  re- 
ceive no  advantage  under  the  direct  pop- 
ular vote. 

If  one  is  running  for  the  ofQce  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  must 
concentrate  on  the  11  largest  Slates. 
That  Is  where  he  would  buy  his  television 
time.  That  is  where  he  would  spend  his 
time  campaigning.  That  Is  where  he 
would  try  to  organize.  Under  the  direct 
popular  vote  system,  I  suggest  the  orga- 
nization would  l>e  more  equitable:  there 
would  be  more  attention  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  finances  and,  if  you  please,  the 
distribution  of  patronage  on  a  uniform 
basis  throughout  the  States  than  is  now 
the  case. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  there  was  no  conceivable  way 
that  a  person  would  have  a  chance  of  be- 
ing elected  President  of  the  United  States 
if  he  decided,  like  a  knight  on  a  white 
horse,  that  he  is  going  to  charge  out 
into  the  national  political  battlefield  and 
totally  ignore  the  States,  the  Governors, 
the  election  ofBcials.  the  precinct  work- 
ers, and  the  organizations  that  ore  there 
at  his  disposal. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  not  persuaded  his  friend  from 
Florida  on  this  point  but  let  the  record 
show  that  at  least  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  expressed  a  separate  and  con- 
trary point  of  view.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  voting  strength  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  the  question  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  as  a  young 
lad  to  live  In  suburban  Washington,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  alBnity  for  our  Nations  Capital, 
its  people,  and  its  problems. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  Introducing 
into  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  the 
resolution  to  ratify  the  23d  amendment. 
It  gave  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  first  Ume  the  right  to 
vote  for  President— not  the  right  to  vote 
for  a  Senator  or  Representative,  but  the 
right  to  vote  for  President.  There  is  an- 
other Issue  in  Congress  today  that  deals 
with  representation  in  Congress.  I  sup- 
port and  have  introduced  such  a  meas- 
ure. But  right  now  we  are  not  talking 
about  voting  for  a  Representative  or 
Senator,  which  has  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  statehood.  We  are  talking  about 
voting  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  conclu- 
sion could  be  drawn  from  the  concern 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  at 
all  for  President  since  they  live  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  If  we  say  to  them  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  since 
they  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  that 
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they  are  noncltlzens.  we  should  not  have 
ratified  the  23d  amendment  in  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Florida  voted  In  that  matter,  or 
whether  he  supported  it,  but  the  fact 
is  we  have  given  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for 
their  President 

Mr.  President,  the  President  Is  a  na- 
tional ofDclal;  he  is  the  President  of  all 
the  people.  There  are  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
have  borne  the  burdens,  and  the  suffer- 
ing, and  the  rigors  of  battle.  I  am  sure 
that  hundreds  of  them  are  now  serving 
in  Vietnam:  and  I  am  sure  the  names  of 
people  who  Uve  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  whose  parents  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  dot  the  casualty  lists  which 
with  painful  regret  come  down  every 
week.  Are  we  going  to  suggest  to  the  par- 
ents of  those  people  that  they  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  select  their  Presi- 
dent? Are  we  going  to  say  that  they  are 
going  to  pay  a  tax  on  tea  or  pay  Income 
tax  and  yet  not  be  able  to  infiuence  the 
choice  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  I  think  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  not  persuasive:  at 
least  It  Is  not  to  me. 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  plan  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  people  who  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  the  number  of  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  go  into  the 
voting  booth  and  vote  for  Mr.  X  or  Mr.  Y 
for  President  vrtll  determiift  who  will  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  one  here  with  sulDcient  wisdom  to 
suggest  how  these  people  will  vote  if  they 
have  the  opportunity. 

The  same  statement  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  or  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  give  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  louder  voice,  but 
that  we  give  them  an  equal  voice;  that 
we  let  every  citizen  of  this  country  have 
an  opportunity  to  cast  one  vote  and  only 
one  vote,  which  will  count  as  one  vote 
and  which  will  count  for  the  candidate 
for  which  It  la  cast. 

That  does  not  happen  under  the  pres- 
ent system  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  it  does  not  happen  in  any  other  State 
of  the  Union.  Now  we  are  suggesting  that 
we  are  In  the  period  of  enlightenment  of 
the  20th  century  and  we  are  going  to 
give  everyone  the  power  to  choose  the 
President. 

I  suggest  this  is  not  a  revolutionary 
scheme.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  rev- 
olutionary scheme.  We  are  suggesting 
that  we  use  the  same  system,  and  not  a 
new  and  novel,  revolutionary  or  radical 
system,  but  the  same  system  that  has 
served  us  so  well  to  elect  the  Governors 
of  this  land.  Senator?  who  sit  in  this 
Chamber.  Representatives  who  serve  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  borough 
chiefs,  school  board  members.  Governors. 
State  legislators,  city  councUmen.  and 
mayors.  This  Is  the  system  we  have  used 
so  well  to  elect  all  of  our  offlclals  in  this 


country  except  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President. 

I  must  suggest  respectfully  that  this 
does  not  merit  being  called  a  revolution- 
ary new  scheme. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like 
to  deal  with  one  other  point.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  think  the  arguments  on  this 
point  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  abstract 
because  science  cannot  tell  us  exactly 
how  the  people  of  this  country  will  vote 
or.  indeed,  how  the  State  legislators  of 
this  country  will  vote.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern  expressed  that  the 
SUte  legislatures  of  this  country  will  not 
ratify  the  direct  popular  vote  by  the  nec- 
essary three-fourths  vote.  In  all  honesty 
I  caimot  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  are  going  to  ratify  the 
direct  popular  vote  proposal. 

I  can  refer  to  a  number  of  polls  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  GRCTTnt)  to  point  out  that 
those  legislators  who  answered  said  by 
an  overwhelmingly  preponderance.  "Cast 
my  vote  for  direct  popular  vote."  I  can- 
not suggest  how  all  ot  those  who  did  not 
answer  would  respond. 

I  suggest  that  if  one  looks  at  the  polls, 
particularly  If  he  looks  at  the  latest  poll 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GairriH) .  and  he  sees  the 
returns  and  response  of  the  State  legis- 
latures on  the  direct  popular  vote,  on  the 
proportional  plan,  on  the  district  plan, 
on  every  plan  available,  he  will  see  that 
the  great  preponderance  of  support  has 
been  tor  direct  election. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like 
to  leave  one  last  thought  to  ponder,  re- 
gardless of  what  our  State  legislatures 
may  or  may  not  do:  It  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
have  served  In  his  State  legislature  tor 
B  years,  and  to  have  been  speaker  ot  the 
house  of  representatives  there  for  one 
term  and  floor  leader  for  two  terms.  That 
fact  does  not  give  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  any  great  store  of  wisdom,  but 
he  merely  cites  that  fact  to  show  that  he 
has  some  familiarity  with  how  the  leg- 
islative process  works  at  the  State  level. 
There  are  those  in  this  body  who  have 
had  more  experience.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  about  to 
take  the  floor,  has  been  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  Illinois,  and 
he  can  speak  for  himself. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  given  an  issue  which  has  been 
supported  by  80  percent  In  almost  every 
poll  I  have  seen:  given  an  issue  which 
has  been  supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association:  given  an  issue  which  has 
been  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
UAW:  given  an  issue  which  has  been 
supported  not  only  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  also  by  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  across  the 
country:  given  an  issue  which  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  after  thorough  study, 
supported  by  more  than  80  percent;  given 
such  an  iasue,  If  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana had  to  take  a  position  and  had  to 
make  a  wager — and  he  Is  not  a  wagering 
man — he  would  say  that  If  any  one  plan 
would  be  adopted  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, it  would  be  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  The  State  legislatures  will  agree 


that  the  people  who  are  farslgbted 
enough  and  intelligent  enough  to  choose 
them  as  State  legislators  also  have  the 
wisdom  to  directly  elect  a  man  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
my  intention  lo  engage  In  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  at  this  point.  A  discussion  on 
the  merits  could  be  interminable.  I  hope 
it  would  not  be,  but  I  would  hope  It  would 
be  fairer  in  length  and  proportion  than 
it  has  been  heretofore. 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  started 
on  the  8th  of  September.  ITiia  is  the  sixth 
day  of  the  debate.  I  think  we  are  In  about 
the  fifth  hour  of  debate  on  it  today.  So 
It  has  not  been  a  week  of  debate.  'There 
la  a  situation  in  which  other  Senators 
want  to  be  heard.  Eight  or  ten  Senators 
on  our  side  have  made  requpsts.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  speakers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Many  amendments  are  be- 
ing presided. 

To  foreclose  debate  on  those  amend- 
ments without  some  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain them  and  their  detail  and  their 
intricacies  would  not  be  fair  to  S«iators 
who  proposed  the  amendments  when 
Senators  are  expected  to  vote  on  them 
and  when  the  legislatures  of  the  Stales 
will  be  called  upon  to  ratify  or  not  ratify 
a  proposed  amendment  that  might  con- 
tain one  or  another  of  those  amend- 
ment*. 

The  unanhnoua-consent  requests  made 
for  limitation  of  debate  were  not  of  a 
nature  or  of  a  degree,  nor  of  an  exten- 
sive enough  period,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  additional  debate  In  the 
premises. 

Let  me  suggest  a  comparison  with 
other  extended  debates  had  recently  in 
this  Chamber. 

This  year,  the  consideration  of  a  nom- 
ination for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  occupied  the  time  from 
March  13  to  April  8.  That  Issue  was  not 
at  all  of  the  overriding  Importance  of  a 
change  in  our  organic  Constitution,  be- 
cause Supreme  Court  Justices,  like  all  of 
us,  as  mortals,  come  and  go.  But  we  took 
the  time  from  March  13  to  April  8  to 
debate  that  subject  and  the  views  on  that 
nomination. 

From  May  13  to  June  30  we  discussed 
the  subject  of  foreign  military  sales.  Let 
me  repeat — ^from  May  13  to  June  30,  we 
did  that,  a  total  of  47  calendar  days. 
We  did  it  on  a  military  sales  bill  which 
Is  of  relatively  temporary  nature,  and 
which  can  be  altered  in  the  legislative 
process  or  by  amendment.  So  a  period 
of  47  calendar  days.  May  13  to  June  30. 
was  devoted  to  that  subject.  There  was 
never  a  whimper,  there  was  never  a 
standing  on  the  high  principle  of  saying. 
"We  must  rise  and  be  counted,  and  we 
must  rise  and  be  counted  pronto"— as 
we  say  out  west. 

Then  we  took  up  the  milltarr  procure- 
ment bill.  We  started  on  that  on  July  23 
and  we  concluded  that  subject  on  Sep- 
tember 1 — 29  calendar  days. 

May  I  say  that  none  of  the  situations 
in  those  extended  debates  had  either 
the  paramount  Importance  or  enduring 
results  on  our  form  of  government  and 
its  functioning  that  the  present  proposal 
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has.  nor  was  there.  In  any  of  those  in- 
stances, any  hurry  on  the  part  of  any- 
one, let  alone  on  the  part  of  those  who 
now  urge  cloture  to  get  to  the  proposition 
of  getting  a  vote  and  getting  it  quickly. 

Six  days  of  debate,  and  a  motion  is 
made  at  a  time  when  we  have  had  only 
5  hours  of  debate  on  the  sixth  day  and 
the  debate  on  that  date  has  not  been 
completed. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  funda- 
mental and  far  reaching.  It  is  a  measure 
which  changes  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  amends  our  organic  law.  It 
will  deeply  affect  the  functioning  of 
SUtes  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Prof.  Charles  Black,  Henry  Luce 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Yale,  has 
said: 

1  tAUik  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  propo- 
slUon  tuat  direct  election,  If  u  p««e«,  wUl 
b«  tile  most  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
tiai  ever  entered  tlie  Conatltutlon  of  the 
United  States. 

I  know  of  no  major  proposition  that 
has  more  aspects  to  it  than  this  issue, 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  by  the  Congress  during  the  ten- 
ure I  have  had  here.  I  know  of  no  prop- 
osition that  has  been  more  complex 
than  the  one  before  us.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  knows  of  no  proposition 
of  a  more  lasting  and  enduring  nature 
than  the  one  before  us.  And  we  must 
consider  that  it  is  not  only  for  the  In- 
dividual Members  of  the  Senate  that  we 
should  have  concern  on  that  score,  of 
having  enlightening  debate  on  each  of 
these  propositions  and  each  of  these 
amendments,  but  also  for  the  State  leg- 
islatures, which  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  position  on  whatever  amendment 
might  be  reported  by  Congress. 

The  request  for  limitation  of  debate 
that  was  made  earlier  this  afternoon 
was  totally  out  of  place  against  a  t>ack- 
ground  of  this  kind.  It  would  have  shut- 
off  debate  m  a  very  limited  space  of  time 
on  matters  that  should  be  entitled  to 
much  more  extensive  discussion. 

It  is  no  argument.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  the  time  Is  limited,  October 
15  la  our  target  date,  we  have  an  elec- 
tion on  November  3,  time  is  short. 
Speedy  Justice  Is  never  requested  In  a 
criminal  trial  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality  of  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  H31VIN-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr  HRUSK-A  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN  Does  not  the  Senate  from 
Nebraska  note  from  the  dally  press,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does, 
that  a  court  sitting  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  concerned  for  many, 
many  weeks  with  the  trial  of  one  Man- 
son  and  others  In  an  effort  to  reach  a 
true  verdict  and  a  true  conclusion  In 
that  case?  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  give  at 
least  as  much  consideration  to  the  seri- 
ous question  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion In  thl5  respect  that  the  California 
court  has  given  to  the  trial  of  Manson? 
Mr.  HRUSKA  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braslca  agrees  that  Manson  should  have 
a  fair  and  a  just  trial,  and  the  element 


of  the  passage  of  time  should  not  enter 
Into  the  decision  to  cut  short  the  trial 
if  it  translates  into  unfairness,  or  if  it  is 
unreasonable  in  its  effect. 

Of  course  the  Senator  is  correct:  and 
we  know,  from  the  study  of  all  criminal 
trials,  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  his  day 
In  court. 

We  here  are  refusing  to  be  a  delibera- 
tive body,  Mr.  President.  We  certainly 
would  not  be  a  deliberative  body  if,  in 
the  detiate  on  tliis  subject  in  this  Cham- 
ber— not  In  the  committee,  not  in  previ- 
ous conferences,  not  In  the  last  30 
years— If  in  this  Chamber,  debate  were 
cut  short  either  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  has  been  pro- 
pounded, or  pursuant  to  the  Invocation 
of  cloture  under  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HKUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  wish  to  Interrupt 
the  train  of  thought  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh,  not  at  all. 
Mr.  BAYH.  But  I  think  the  questions 
I  would  Uke  to  propound  are  germane  to 
his  present  position,  as  Indicated  in  his 
speech. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said,  as 
recently  as  this  afternoon,  that  he  is  not 
heartened  to  use  cloture.  In  fact,  yes- 
terday I  suggested  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I,  for  one,  was  un- 
wilUng  to  sign  a  cloture  motion.  I  felt 
that  the  cloture  motion  should  only  be 
resorted  to  as  a  last  resort. 

It  was  when  I  was  advised  that  some 
of  our  colleagTies — who,  of  course,  are 
completely  within  their  rights — had  de- 
cided to  debate  this  Issue  to  death — I  do 
not  Impute  this  motive  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  who,  I  am  fully  aware, 
was  trying  his  best  to  reach  some  sort  of 
time  agreement  prior  to  the  release  of 
this  Information — but  It  was  only  when 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  advised 
that  we  were  faced  with  that  traditional 
senatorial  insistence  on  its  right  to  free 
debate  known  as  the  filibuster  that  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  majority  leader 
was  correct,  and  that  this  was  the  only 
way  we  could  go. 

I  am  willing  to  occupy  the  floor  for  a 
longer  time  period  with  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska have  a  ball  park  estimate  of  how 
long  a  period  of  time  he  would  feel  the 
various  amendments  should  be  dis- 
cussed? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Yes,  I  have.  I  have,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  not  a  novel  situation. 
I  have  voted  for  cloture,  and  I  have  voted 
aeainst  cloture.  I  recall  well  one  occa- 
sion— I  know  it  was  In  the  line  of  the 
civil  rights  bills  that  were  ultimately  ap- 
proved and  enacted  into  law.  and  I  be- 
lieve, though  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  verify  my  recollection,  that 
It  was  on  the  voting  rights  bill,  where  a 
cloture  motion  was  filed  on  about  the 
same  basis  that  It  Is  here,  where  there 
was  scarcely  time  to  make  the  opening 
arsuments  on  the  thing,  and  I  voted 
against  cloture,  announcing  In  the  proc- 
ess that  when  a  reasonable  time  had  ex- 
pired after  the  case  had  been  laid  down, 
and  after  the  very  complicated  bill  be- 
fore us  had  been  explained,  and  the  vir- 


tues, as  a.sserted  by  the  proponents,  were 
rebutted  by  the  opposition,  and  a  reason- 
able time  had  expired.  I  would  vote  for 
cloture. 

Mr.  President,  that  u  anspired,  and  on 
the  second  go-around,  clotuje  prevailed, 
and  we  voted  on  that  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it. 

I  say  that  considering  the  precedents 
of  this  body,  that  is  the  way  to  go  about 
a  matter  as  vitally  important  as  this  one. 
We  have  not  had  tliat  opportunity.  Seven 
cuiys,  Mr.  President — not  28  days,  as  In 
the  instance  of  an  individual  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Court:  not  47  calendar 
days,  as  was  the  case  on  foreign  military 
sales  earlier  this  year:  not  29  calendar 
days,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mllitarj-  pro- 
curement bill,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
only  7  calendar  days.  That,  7  calendar 
days  ago.  Is  when  we  started  debate  on 
this  subject. 

I  think  it  Is  totally  out  of  proportion. 
I  think  it  is  premature  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  bound  and  determined  to 
debate  interminably  on  this  Issue,  or 
any  other  Issue,  to  place  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  de- 
bate in  the  same  category  as  those  who 
want  to  debate  interminably.  If  any  such 
there  be. 

That  Is  my  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  permit 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  make  an 
observation,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  happy  to,  if 
It  Is  not  too  extended,  because  we  farm- 
ers have  to  get  our  legislation  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  to  get  it  enacted 
before  our  wheat-planting  time  expires. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Indeed,  we  farmers  do,  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  glad  to  wel- 
come his  friend  from  Nebraska  to  the 
fold. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Had  that  not  been  true, 
I  would  not  have  spoken  as  I  did. 

Mr.  B.^YH.  My  comments  will  be  brief, 
but  I  wLsh  to  make  It  clear  that  I  regard 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
as  legitimate  efforts  to  explore  all  aspects 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised.  I 
think  he  Is  accurate  in  saying  that  he 
should  not  be  categorized  with  some  who 
have  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  they 
are  going  to  fUlbiister. 

This  is  a  rather  blatant  approach, 
after  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  has 
been  made  apparent — seriousness  which 
I  know  is  obvious  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Would  the  Senator  hazard  an 
opinion — and  this  will  be  my  last  ques- 
tion: the  Senator  from  Indiana  realizes 
that  there  are  many  matters  before  the 
Senate,  and  each  one  is  Important  In  Its 
own  right.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  feel  much  more  comfortable,  him- 
self. If  he  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  others  who  are  searching  for  answers 
and  trying  to  find  a  way  to  perfect  our 
present  electoral  college  system  would 
determine  that  we  are  going  to  start 
right  now  in  grinding  away  on  this  mat- 
ter imtil  we  have  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  con- 
cerned atKHit  the  fact  that  we  may,  in- 
deed, be  losing  some  of  the  emphasis  and 
impetus  behind  our  electoral  reform 
measure  if,  after  a  certain  period  of  time. 
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we  do  not  determine  we  ore  going  to 
vote. 

But  would  the  Senator  from  Nebraslca 
be  willing  to  Join  in  tills  effort  to  say. 
"All  right,  we  are  going  to  l>e  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  are  going  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  it  takes,  day  and  rught, 
until  we  thrash  out  our  differences  and 
vote  on  the  issues  up  or  down,  and  let 
the  Senate  speak  for  Itself?" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  the  Senator  make 
this  observation,  and  I  do  It  most  re- 
spectfully. The  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  this  Senator  have  differed  very  often 
on  selected  subjects.  On  many  more  we 
have  found  occasion  to  agree.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  him  that  he  did  seek  to  make 
a  differentiation  between  those  who  want 
to  filibuster  Indefinitely  and  intermin- 
ably and  those  who  want  to  be  reason- 
able about  it. 

Mr.  President,  words  are  one  thing, 
but  deeds  are  another.  Meanwhile,  a  mo- 
tion for  cloture  is  filed  and  wiU  be  voted 
on  at  1 1  o'clock  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
Where  does  that  put  those  who  want  to 
be  reasonable  In  their  efforts  to  try  to 
get  all  the  history,  the  background,  and 
the  evidence  before  the  Senate?  It  puts 
them  in  the  same  category  with  those 
who  wimt  to  filibuster  Interminably,  If 
such  there  be. 

So  I  saw  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  only 
way.  The  only  way  is  not  the  filing  of  a 
cloture  motion.  There  is  another  way. 

As  I  have  already  Illustrated,  this 
Senator  on  a  previous  occasion  has  done 
that  very  thing.  I  say  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lack  of  any  remonstrance  on 
^  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
'  5  anybody  else  who  Is  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent motion.  Debate  has  gone  on  for  26 
days.  47  days,  and  39  days,  in  this  calen- 
dar year,  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  day  of  debate,  all  of  a  sudden  they 
get  a  very  great  urge  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  quick  momentum  before  we  even 
get  the  engine  started.  Personally,  I  find 
some  inconsistency  in  that  position. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefiy.  perhaps  some  can  find  Incon- 
sistency there.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  shares  the  feeling 
and  the  determination  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  pursue  this  Issue  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  long  as  the 
other  issues  were  debated,  if  that  is  nec- 
essary to  get  action. 

The  Senator  was  very  concerned  about 
some  of  the  matters  that  were  dragged 
out  for  what  he  felt  was  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  We  each  make  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  long  and  what  is  too 
long.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
there  had  been  no  meeting  held  prior  to 
any  of  these  other  matters  at  which  the 
speakers  procl^med  to  the  wire  services 
that  "Now  we  are  going  to  start  a  fili- 
buster." When  that  happens,  of  course, 
the  parliamentary  tactics  that  are  used 
by  some  deny  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
this  issue  diligently  and,  ultimately,  to 
reach  a  consummation  of  our  efforts. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Not  in  and  of  them- 
selves, I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  It  is  only  because  of  the  knee- 
jerk  action  of  the  pn^wnents  of  this 
measure,  saying,  "lliere  is  threatened 
a    filibuster;    therefore   we   must   have 


cloture";  leaving  out  of  consideration 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  who  want 
to  be  reasonable  about  it,  who  want  to 
explam  and  to  shed  light  and  to  bring 
out  many  of  the  mam  points  so  that  we 
can  have  a  full  record. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  was  an  error.  I 
suggest  it  again  with  great  respect.  If 
any  advocate  of  a  point  of  view  would 
be  looking  for  friends,  he  would  have 
said,  "Well,  maybe  there  wUl  be  an  in- 
terminable filibuster.  It  is  threatened, 
and  the  wire  sevlces  have  reported  it. 
But  we  will  go  to  the  other  side  and  ask 
them  to  BO  along  with  us  for  a  filibuster 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  tias 
lieen  consumed,  for  the  purpose  ol  get- 
ting the  record  out  and  the  debate  made 
and  so  that  the  facts  will  become 
known." 

That  has  happened  before,  as  I  have 
explained  to  the  Senator.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  the  leaders  at  that  time  that  the 
effort  to  cloture  was  an  error.  I  submit 
that  It  is  in  error  this  time,  and  1  htipe 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
turn  it  down:  because  it  L'i  unreasonable, 
it  is  airbitrary.  and  it  does  penaUze  those 
who  believe  in  the  middle  ground  of  get- 
ting enough  debate  so  as  to  get  the  issues 
out,  put  them  on  record,  and  go  on  from 
there. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
patience  in  permitting  me  to  interrupt. 
Perhaps  the  Senate  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska's 
thoughts  Frankly,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  one  who  has  been  involved 
Ultimately  with  electoral  reform  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  he  would  not  haz- 
ard a  guess  as  to  the  number  of  votes  we 
will  have  on  cloture.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier.  I  would  like  to  see  this  matter 
voted  on  on  the  merits,  not  on  cloture, 
because  parliamentary  questions  are  In- 
volved. 

I  point  out  one  aspect,  so  that  perhaps 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  not  be  quite  so  harsh. 

With  respect  to  the  public  pronounce- 
ment, I  have  never  seen  a  denial  by 
some  who  have  suggested,  "We  are  not 
going  to  let  this  come  to  a  vote."  After 
hearing  that,  some  of  us  were  persuaded 
that  we  ought  to  move. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, as  I  am  sure  he  knows,  that  even 
if  cloture  is  voted,  there  still  will  be 
permitted  100  hours  of  debate.  At  10 
hours  a  day.  which  is  probably  more 
than  we  normally  work  here,  that  is  10 
additional  days  of  debate. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
be  tolerant  enough  to  let  the  Ricohd 
show  a  memorandum  from  the  Ubraty 
of  Congress,  which  shows  that  the  16th 
amendment  was  debated  for  1  day,  the 
17th  amendment  was  debated  for  7  days, 
the  18th  amendment  for  4  days,  the  19th 
amendment  for  26  days,  the  20th  amend- 
ment for  1  day.  the  21st  amendment  for 
3  days,  the  22d  amendment  for  4  days, 
the  23d  amendment  for  6  days,  the  24th 
amendment  for  11  days,  and  the  a5th 
amendment  for  1  day,  before  final  pas- 
sage. I  would  not  suggest  that  these  are 
magic  numbers, 

Mr.  HRUSKA-  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 26  days,  as  I  added  op  those 
numbers.  And  26  days  were  taken  for  the 


hearing  of  the  merits  and  demerits  on  a 
single  proposition  this  calendar  year,  the 
matter  of  a  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court;  47  days  for  military  sales;  29 
days  for  military  procurement.  Some- 
how, there  was  a  lack  of  protest  about 
that.  That  is  a  curious  thing.  One  won- 
ders why. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  day  of 
debate  on  on  organic  change  in  this 
Government  Uie  likes  of  whicii  this  coun- 
try has  never  seen,  we  find  a  motion  for 
cloture.  That  is  the  situation  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  But 
when  some  of  our  colleagues  are  exer- 
cising the  right — and  I  do  not  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  their  efforts  to  deny  us  the 
chance  to  vote — and  blatantly  discuss 
their  efforts  to  deny  us  the  right  to  vote, 
then  the  Senator  from  Indiana  takes  a 
little  different  view, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
memorandum,  wliich  shows  that  the  26 
days  to  which  the  Senator  alluded 
covered  the  total  time  the  Senate  de- 
bated the  passage  of  10  constitutional 
amendments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Whatever  the  total  Is.  I 
do  not  stand  by  the  26. 
,  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  LxaauT  or  CoNCBxas. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  10. 1970. 
To  the  Senate  5ubc«nmittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments. 
Prom    Government    and    General    Besearch 
OlvtsloD;    Fredalck    Soot*.   Aettzie   Dt- 
vlHoa  Chief. 
Research  by  Frederick  Paula. 
Subject  Debate  ame  spent  In  U»  Senate  on 
Oomtltutloa&l  Amendments  16  through 
35, 
In  compUanoe  with  your  request  we  sul»- 
mlt  statistics  on  the  anwust  of  time  spent 
bs     the     Senate     debating     OonstitixtlQoal 
Amendments  16  tiuougti  25. 

Amendment  16,  Income  Tax,  On  July  8, 
1909.  a  decision  was  reached,  after  bnef  dis- 
cussion, to  vote  on  the  Jomt  resolution  on 
July  6,  IBOS.  Debate  occuired  on  July  S, 
and  the  measure  was  approved. 

Amendment  17,  Direct  Election  of  Senators 
On  six  days  prior  to  debating  tlie  joint  reso- 
lution the  Senat«  decided  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  toeasure,  which  bad  beoooae 
the  unfinished  buslnsss  oo  May  6.  These  days 
were  May  8.  9.  16.  18.  17.  and  22. 

Debate  began  on  May  23.  contmued  on 
May  2i,  25,  June  7,  S.  12,  and  13,  1911,  a 
total  of  seven  days.  Passage  occurred  om 
June  12,  after  adoption  of  a  substitute  for 
the  reported  joint  resolution  by  rote  of  45- 
44,  the  Vice  President  brc&klng  a  tie  vote. 
This  action  occasioned  further  debate  on 
June  13,  conoemlng  the  propriety  of  the 
Vloe  President  rast.lng  a  tl«-brealLinB  vot« 
on  an  ameodmecU  to  a  proposed  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Senate  debated  this 
question  and  by  a  vote  of  33-33  sustained 
the  Vice  President's  right  to  cast  such  a  vote 
by  refusing  to  recall  the  Joint  resolution. 

OonXerees  oould  not  8gT«e  on  the  differing 
Hotjse  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Joint  r«80- 
lutlon.  This  was  reported  to  the  Senate  April 
23.  1912.  debated,  and  by  roU-oaU  voce  tbe 
Senate  Instructed  Its  conferees  to  Insist  on 
the  Senat«  version.  The  House  capitulatMl 
May  13.  1913. 

Amendment  i>.  Prohibition.  On  three  day* 
prior  to  actual  ooaatderatlon.  motlooi  w«a 
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auiAe,  and  Ut«r  withdrawn,  to  tAke-up  th« 
Joint  raeolutlon  In  order  to  determine  a  tlnw 
for  debate  and  Totlns  on  the  propoaed 
amendment  <Jul;  9.  13.  and  2S.  1917).  On 
July  a^.  It  waa  agreed  to  t>egln  debate  on 
July  30,  and  to  vote  on  Augu5t  1. 

Amendment  19,  Woman  Suffrage.  Subee- 
quent  to  House  paa^aee  of  the  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon.  an  attempt  waa  made  May  33.  1919.  to 
place  the  measure  directly  on  the  calendar. 
It  failed.  An  attempt  on  May  26.  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration was  left  unresolved.  An  attempt  on 
May  38,  to  decide  on  a  date  for  debate  and 
voting  came  to  no  reaolutlon.  The  measure 
was  taken-up,  debated,  and  passed  June  a  and 
4,1919. 

Amrrulmcnt  20,  Term  of  Office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Convening  of  Congresx.  Conference 
report  agreed  to  March  3.  1933.  [Note:  Senate 
bad  passed  similar  jomt  reeolutlons  In  1939. 
and  on  four  previous  occasions,  hence  the 
paucity  of  debate.] 

jlmendment  21,  Repeal  of  Prohihittait 
{18th  ArneruSment).  Debate  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 14.  and  IS.  1933,  on  malting  the  Joint 
resolution  the  pending  business.  Once  agreed 
to  on  the  ISth.  debate  continued  on  that 
day  and  on  the  following  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
Uon. 

Amendment  22,  Lfmlt  Presidential  Term 
of  Office.  Senate  agreed  to  make  the  Joint 
resolution  the  pending  business  on  March  3, 
1947.  Desultory  debate  occurred  March  5.  7, 
and  10.  Intensive  debate  and  passage  took 
place  March  13. 

Amendment  23,  Electoral  Vote  for  the  Din- 

triet   of  Columbia.  Debated  In  the  Senate. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  version  June  16. 

1980. 

Amendment  24,  Poll  Tax.  Debate  occurred. 
Amendment     25,     Presidential     Inabilitti. 

Mads  the  pending  business  on  Pebruary  18. 

1966.   Conference   report   agreed   to   July   6. 

1966. 
The  source  for  this  information  was  the 

CoTt^essloiwl  Record.  If  there  Is  need  for 

further  asalstanee.  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  There  we  run  into  the 
conclusion  that  was  reached  a  little 
earlier.  Notwithstanding  the  words  of  the 
Senator  to  the  effect  that  he  did  differen- 
tiate between  those  who  would  debate 
interminably  and  those  who  would  not 
but  would  And  a  middle  ground,  he  said: 

We  are  going  to  treat  them  both  alike.  We 
are  going  to  file  the  cloture  motion,  and  we 
are  going  to  vote  for  It. 

The  Senator  la  sincere  In  his  view  that 
this  does  work  a  little  hardship.  I  know 
he  is  sincere  when  he  says  that.  I  think 
be  is  sincere  when  he  makes  a  pro- 
nouncement on  the  Qoor  of  the  Senate, 
because  that  is  his  record.  He  has  that 
place  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  But  he 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  against  the 
cloture  motion  the  first  time.  Joined  In 
by  a  large  enough  numlKr  so  that  those 
of  us  who  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  will  have  a 
chance. 

By  way  of  summary,  I  want  to  say 
this.  The  proposition  before  us  is  not  an 
ordinary  matter.  It  Is  not  a  housekeep- 
ing detail.  It  is  not  an  Instance  of  recal- 
citrant Senators  unwilling  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Substantial,  profound, 
and  far-reaching  implications  are  con- 
tained in  it. 

I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes,  at 
11  ajn.  on  Thursday  next,  the  Senate 
will  refuse  to  entertain  the  motion  for 
cloture  and,  on  the  contrary,  will  reject 
It 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 


received  a  message  from  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  newspaper  publishers,  Eu- 
gene C.  Pulliam. 

He  li  nationally  recognized  as  a  stu- 
dent of  American  government  and  its 
practical  applications.  If  anyone  is  an 
expert  on  the  American  way  of  Ufe,  It 
is  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

His  newspapers  In  Arizona  and  In- 
diana have  caiTied  his  message  of  free- 
dom and  dignity  for  decades. 

The  telegram  Mr.  Pulliam  sent  me  was 
personal,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  mind 
my  sharing  it  with  the  Senate. 

Here  is  what  the  telegram  said : 
Hon.  P*tn.  J.  Pawnin, 
Snnate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Senator:  When  you  vote  on  the 
popular  election  of  Presidents  you  are  voting 
to  uphold  and  preserve  the  Constitution  or 
to  destroy  It. 

Popular  election  of  PresldenU  would  dis- 
enfranchise more  than  two-Uilrtls  of  the 
States  Including  your  own.  Popular  elecUon 
of  Presidents  would  create  a  m&ss  democracy 
In  this  coimtry  controlled  by  the  labor 
tinions  and  the  top  booses  In  seven  States. 
In  other  words  we  would  have  a  democracy 
Instead  of  a  republic. 

Your  State  would  itave  pnwtlcally  no  voice 
In  the  election  of  Presldenta  from  now  on  If 
this  blU  passee  and  la  approved  and  upheld 
by  the  SuprenM  Court. 

Seven  large  StAtes  with  a  coalition  of  big 
labor  and  big  dty  bosaes  oould  always  certify 
election  returns,  as  you  know  they  have  In 
many  years,  that  would  elect  whatever  Pres- 
ident they  had  decided  on.  "niey  could  do 
this  because  they  would  control  both  the 
voting  and  oertlflcatlon  machinery  of  tlieea 
seven  States. 

The  President  has  said  ha  prefen  the 
district  plan  which  gives  the  vote  for  Pree- 
ident  the  greatest  possible  expression  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States.  where:is  the  popular 
vote  disenfranchises  at  least  two-tliirds  of 
tlM  States. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh  la  carrying  on  this 
fight  with  the  encouragement  of  big  latior 
who  wants  him  to  run  for  president.  Sena- 
tcr  Bayh  came  out  to  IndlonapoUs  recently 
and  made  a  dcnund  to  have  personal  control 
of  the  Democratic  State  comnUttee.  When 
the  matter  wu  finally  decided  the  \'ote  was 
33  to  0  against  Senator  Bayh.  The  Dem- 
ocratic org^nlxstlon  here  knows  what  would 
happen  to  Indiana.  If  we  had  a  poptilar 
vote  for  President.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  the  Issue  Is  whether  the  Congrees 
will  preserve  and  continue  representative 
government  in  America.  And  your  vote  will 
be  very  decisive  In  deciding  whether  we  dump 
the  Constitution  or  preserve  It.  A  favtirahle 
vote  for  popular  elections  would  practically 
vpipe  out  all  States  rights.  Because  of  the 
power  to  elect  and  to  certify  election  returns, 
the  seven  big  States  would  be  able  to  con- 
trol any  further  amendments  to  the  con- 
sUtuUon. 

1  appeal  to  you  to  protect  the  cltlsens  of 
your  State  by  voting  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution and  representative  government. 

Qood  luck  and  God  bless  you. 

BOODVK  C.  PTTTXIAM, 

Publisher.   mdianapoUe  Star  and-  News 
and   ArijBona   Republic   and   Gazette. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  17123i  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  ask  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Ofllcer  appointed  Mr.  Stbnmis, 
Mr.  Rdsseu.,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jacx- 
soN.  Mr.  CiBNON,  Mr.  McIntym,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Thcrhond,  Mr. 
TowEH,  and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  HmjTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
aR.  17123. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest relative  to  the  designation  of  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  for  this  year's  General 
Assembly.  I  do  so  with  the  approval  of 
the  Republican  leadership.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  two  Members  of  this 
body  are  delegates,  and  before  they  can  ^,j 
become  effective,  they  must  be  sworn  In  x 
this  afternoon.  It  was  approved  by  the 
State  Department.  The  nominations  were 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  My  request  is  a 
little  unusual,  but  we  are  up  against  the 
time  element. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nominations 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SSTH 
SESSION  OP  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nomlnatl/3ns  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
2Sth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  were  re- 
ported earlier  today,  be  read. 

The  nominations  were  read,  as  follows: 

Charles  W.  Toet.  of  New  York. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York. 

JACOB  K.  jAVrrs,  n.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Ci.A2BoaNx  Pxix.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Qlenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  3&th  session  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Seymour  M.  Plnger.  of  New  York. 

Helen  O.  Edmonds,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  H.  Olmer,  of  Virginia. 

Aloyalus  A.  Maaewskl.  of  lUtnola, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  M.1NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  wUl  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed:  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP   1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beujion  I .  The  hour  of  S  o'clock  having 
arrived,  under  the  previous  order,  HJi. 
18546  becomes  the  pending  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
(HJI.  18546)  to  establish  improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

"The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senate  that  it  Is 
now  operating  under  controlled  time. 
Who  yields  time? 

AMZlVnUXHT   NO.   SOS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  903 

Mr.  MoNToTA  (for  himself,  Mr.  BloN- 
DAi,*,  Mr.  PaoxMOE.  Mr.  Haesis,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovnuf,  Mr.  Yaeeobodgk.  Mr.  HtrcRxa.  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Andebson,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  8tm- 
XNOTON,  Mr.  Baqleton,  Mr.  QOBE.  Mr.  Btra- 
oicK,  Mr.  Habtke,  and  Mr.  Batb)  olTen  the 
foUowlng  amendment: 

"On  page  87.  Una  7,  strllce  out  '61.36  per 
bushel'  and  Insert  In  lieu  theivof  the  fol- 
lowing: '(A)  6136  per  bushel,  or  (B|  77  per 
centuzn  of  the  parity  pr1c«  for  the  commodity 
on  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  base  acreage 
for  th«  commodity  times  the  yield  per  acre 
eatahllshert  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  at 
this  suhaectlon.  whichever  Is  the  gnater*." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  Inquire  whether  this  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
upon  which  3  hours  of  time  for  debate 
have  been  allocated. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  1 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  Intend 
to  take  the  full  3  hours.  I  anticipate 
relinquishing  part  of  my  time  at  a  very 
early  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  c&U,  with  the  under- 


standing that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimouE  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRSaiDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

tJKANlMOUS-CONBENT   AGBEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  j^eld  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, with  the  understanding  that  he 
does  not  lose  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  time  on  the 
pending  amendment,  which  has  just 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  limited  to 
1  hour  instead  of  3  hours,  as  earlier 
agreed  to,  and  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  tietween  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya)  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Tjmtiiiantt 
(Mr.  Ellendes)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravd.)  .  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  submitted  the  same  amendment 
to  HJt.  18546  th&t  I  submitted  on  Au- 
gust 12.  The  reference  is  changed,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  changes  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  has  been 
presented,  and  I  should  like  it  to  appear 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 
Amenpmxmt 

On  page  67,  line  7,  strike  out  "61.36  per 
bushel"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: "(A)  61.36  per  bushel,  or  (B)  77  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity 
on  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  base  acreage 
for  the  commodity  times  the  yield  per  acre 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsecuon,  whichever  la  the  greater". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  applies  only  to  title  V.  the 
feed  grains  section  of  the  bin  and  is  pro- 
posed to  correct  an  inequity  which  was 
contained  in  the  version  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
which  was  left  uncorrected  In  the  com- 
mittee print  reported  on  September  4  by 
Mr.  Ellender  for  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

In  the  House  version  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970,  all  of  the  wheat  crop  used 
domestically  for  human  food  consump- 
tion is  guaranteed  100  percent  of  pairl^, 
thus  assuring  that  their  return  will  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  our  do- 
mestic economy  which  are  so  quickly  re- 
flected in  the  costs  of  production.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry  further  improved  this  sec- 
tion by  placing  a  floor  under  the  loan 
program  at  11.25  per  bushel,  the  1970 
loan  rate.  I  support  this  change. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  placed  a  value  of  35  cents 
per  pound  on  the  total  of  the  average 
market  price  plus  the  payment  of  at  least 
15  cents  per  pound.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  changed 
this  section  to  read : 

(3)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  cooperators  payments  on  the 
1971.  1972  and  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton. 
The  payments  shall  be  at  such  rate  per 
pound  as.  together  with  the  loan  level  for 
Middling  one-Inch  cotton  at  average  loca- 
tions will  be  equal  to  the  greater  of  (l)  35 
cenu.  or  (U)  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year." 

This  payment  Is  to  be  made  on  the  cot- 
ton prcxluced  on  all  of  the  base  acreage 
allotment.  It  is  also  tied  to  a  parity  re- 
lationship and  must  be  increased  annu- 
ally by  such  an  amount  as  is  Indicated  by 
the  parity  index. 

My  only  quarrel  with  this  legislation  is 
that  it  reduces  cotton  income  by  2  cents 
per  pound.  This  will  be  felt  particularly 
by  those  whose  total  payments  from  the 
Government  are  less  than  the  limitation 
estabhshed  by  the  legislation.  I  must 
support  this  legislation,  although  with 
some  reluctance. 

Now  we  come  to  feed  grains  and  a  real 
inequity  in  the  program  is  obvious. 

First  of  all,  the  payments  are  to  be 
made  on  only  50  percent  of  the  feed  grata 
base,  despite  the  fact  that  88  percent  of 
the  crop  is  used  domestically  for  human 
and  animal  fo<xl.  To  be  equitable,  the 
payment  should  be  made  on  the  total 
consumed  domestically  as  is  done  for 
both  wheat  and  cotton. 

We  would  note  that  the  feed  grains 
section  reported  out  by  the  Livestock  and 
Feed  Grains  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  for  the  cov- 
erage of  80  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base 
acreage.  The  coalition  farm  bill  called  for 
75  percent  coverage.  The  Hardin  bill  cut 
this  back  to  50  percent  when  the  com- 
mittee, after  weeks  of  acrimonious  de- 
bate, voted  for  the  second  time  to  over- 
ride the  subcommittee. 

The  total  of  payments  place  the  mar- 
ket price  provided  by  both  the  House- 
passed  bm  and  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
as  frozen  at  $1.35  per  bushel.  Thus,  In 
the  midst  of  a  conttauing  inflationary 
spiral,  the  feed  grains  producers  can  ex- 
pect an  18  to  20  percent  increase  in  costs 
without  any  changes  in  compensation 
from  either  the  market  or  from  Govern- 
ment payments. 

Now  let  us  look  at  how  much  U.S.  agri- 
culture is  affected  by  this  unfortunate 
inequity. 

All  of  the  commodities  in  the  farm  bill 
are  important  to  my  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Por  19(59,  total  base  or  allotment  acreage 
In  New  Mexico  included  875,474  acres  of 
feed  grains,  437.676  acres  of  wheat,  and 
171,147  acres  of  cotton.  New  Mexico 
fanners  in  19S9  planted  476,000  acres  of 
feed  grains,  388,000  acres  of  wheat,  and 
163,000  acres  of  cotton.  In  the  same 
year,  farmer-stockmen  In  New  Mexico 
marketed  6,381.000  pounds  of  shorn  wool. 
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18.928.000  pounds  of  unshorn  lambs,  and 
172  000  pounds  of  mohair. 

We  will  quickly  add  these  flgures  and 
not*  that  the  aUotment  for  feed  grains  in 
New  Mexico  Is  276.651  acres  larger  than 
the  total  of  both  wheat  and  cotton;  of  the 
1.474,297  acres  in  the  allotments.  60  per- 
cent was  for  feed  grains  in  my  State 
alone.  ,    . 

New  Mexico  farmers  planted  a  total  of 
927.000  acres  to  these  three  crops,  but  It 
planted  25.000  acres  more  in  feed  grains 
than  the  total  of  wheat  and  cotton. 

Now  let  iis  look  at  what  the  national 
picture  is  concerning  these  crops.  For  this 
year  all  of  wheat  harvested  was  from 
42  561.000  acres.  AH  of  the  cotton  planted 
totaled  12.138.000  acres.  The  total  planted 
of  these  two  crops  was  55.699.000  acres. 
But  57.991.000  acres  was  planted  to 
com  18.732.000  acres  to  oats.  9.846.000 
acres  to  barley  and  17.109.000  acres  to 
sorghums  for  a  total  of  104.678  000  acres 
to  feed  grains.  The  com  acreage  alone 
exceeded  the  total  of  cotton  and  wheat, 
the  grain  sorghums  exceeded  the  cotton 
acreage  by  5  million  acres,  and  the  total 
feed  grains  acres  are  almost  twice  the 
total  acreage  of  cotton  and  wheat 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  insignifi- 
cant crop  but  about  the  single  most  im- 
portant crop  groa-n  in  the  United  States. 
The  415-bUUon-bushel  com  crop  Is  the 
basis  of  the  total  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  production  which  makes  the 
United  States  the  best  fed  nation  In  the 
world. 

If  this  body  needed  a  lesson  in  the  im- 
portance of  this  basic  crop,  just  look  at 
the  wild  gyrations  of  the  com  market 
diie  to  the  rumors  of  the  effects  of  the 
com  blight  on  this  year's  crop.  This  mar- 
ket's uneasiness  quickly  affected  the 
wheat  market,  the  slock  market,  the 
USD.\.  the  international  market,  and 
consumers  who  rarely  ever  think  of  com 
as  sometlilng  grown  for  feed  and  food. 
If  this  provision  which  I  am  proposing 
were  in  effect  for  the  1970  crop  year,  the 
probable  effect  would  be  to  support  feed 
grains  prices  at  a  rate  roughly  equivalent 
to  76  to  77  percent  of  parity.  The  »1.35 
per  bushel  support  for  com  is  equal  to 
76  3  percent  of  $1.77.  or  the  parity  price 
of  a  bushel  of  com  in  July  1970.  However, 
since  the  support  level  Is  frozen  at  the 
ttned  $1.35  figure  for  the  3-year  duration 
of  the  House  bill,  the  level  of  support  In 
parity  equivalency  would  deteriorate 
yearly  over  the  3-year  period  as  farmers' 
costs  of  production  Increase.  If  produc- 
tion costs  go  up  diiring  1970-73  at  the 
same  rate  as  1967-70.  for  the  1973  crop 
vear  the  House  bill  would  support  feed 
grains  prices  at  only  70.5  percent  of 
parity— a  decline  of  almost  6.5  percent 
This  means  that  price  support  for  feed 
grains  would  sink  below  the  current  gen- 
eral farm  parity  ratio  of  72,  which  is  the 
lowest  that  it  has  been  since  the  great 
depression. 

We  have  heard  some  reports  that  the 
adoption  of  this  provision  to  tie  the  in- 
come of  feed  grain  producers  to  a  parity 
equivalency  would  lead  to  the  Presiden- 
tial veto.  The  administration  accepted 
the  parity  principle  as  it  was  applied  to 
wheat  when  the  bill  was  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  raised  no 


preceded  the  passage  of  tba  bill  by  the 
House. 

We  note  with  Interest  that  in  the 
lengthy  letter  from  Secretary  Hardin  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellindex)  ,  on 
August  31.  the  two  pages  devoted  to  cot- 
ton did  not  mention  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  had  tied  the  total  of  loan  and 
pajrments  to  65  percent  of  parity. 

The  cost  of  this  improvement  In  the 
prx)gram  need  not  be  excessive  nor  even 
substantial.  The  cost  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  price  objectives  pursued  by 
tlie  administration.  At  this  point  this 
Senator  is  unclear,  nor  can  we  get  any 
help  from  the  statements  of  the  USDA. 
On  May  12.  the  USDA  released  flgiires 
to  the  House  committee  indicating  that 
it  expected  the  season  average  price  of 
com  to  decline  from  $1.12  in  1969  per 
bushel  to  $1.07  in  1970.  They  predicted 
that  under  the  proposed  set-aside  it 
would  drop  to  $1  in  1971  and  1972  and 
rise  to  $1.03  per  bushel  in  1973.  hardly 
an  attractive  prospect  for  corn  growers. 
Again  on  August  23.  the  USDA  released 
figures  indicated  they  expected  a  com 
price  of  $1  in  1971.  However,  on  the  same 
day  they  released  some  statistics  on  a 
sheet  entitled.  "Key  Provisions  and  Pro- 
gram Results"  which  indicated  that  the 
USDA  expects  the  1970  crop  to  bring  an 
average  price  of  $1.16.  indicating  their 
evaluation  of  tlie  com  blight  scare.  If  the 
1965  act  was  continued,  the  price  would 
be  $1.10  in  1971.  if  the  set-aside  is 
adopted  and  the  acreage  set-aside — or 
diverted — and  harvested  exceed  the  lev- 
els of  recent  years  by  about  10  million 
acres,  the  average  price  in  1971  would  be 
$1  03  per  bushel  while  the  price  would 
be  $1.10  If  total  acreages  are  held  at 
recent  levels. 

One.  pay  his  money  and  take  his 
choice,  but  in  general  the  Hardin  ad- 
ministration expects  or  intends  for  com 
prices  to  drop  under  the  "set-aside."  It 
k  no  wonder  that  farm  organizations  are 
all  opposed  to  this  Nlxon-Hardin  pro- 
gram. 

Now.  If  the  Hardin  crew  will  pursue 
policies  to  keep  the  market  price  at  the 
levels  of  the  last  few  years,  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  not  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  program.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  cost  of  the  minimum  loan 
level  of  which  the  Senate  subcommittee 
so  wisely  added. 

However,  if  the  grain  trade  men  who 
run  the  commodity  programs  in  the 
USD.A  persist  in  pursuing  a  course  de- 
signed to  drive  down  farm  prices  to  bene- 
fit the  grain  trade,  then  the  USDA  should 
be  made  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  price 
decline,  at  least  on  the  50  percent  of  the 
crop  which  is  not  protected  by  the 
payments. 

If  they  want  to  experiment  with  re- 
turning to  a  "market-oriented  pricing 
policy"  which  has  been  consistently  re- 
jected since  the  administration  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  then  the  Congress  must  not 
let  American  agriculture  be  sent  down 
the  drain  while  this  great  experiment  Is 
carried  out. 

What  we  will  be  saying  to  Secretary 
Hardin  and  Assistant  Secretary  Palmby 
by  the  approval  of  this  amendment  Is 


objection  to  it  during  the  debate  which     that  we  have  noted  with  disapproval  the 


price  objectives  which  they  have  pro- 
posed. What  we  should  do  is  substitute 
the  1965  act  for  this  section.  The  least 
we  can  do  Is  to  place  some  protection 
around  our  feed  grain  producers. 

In  his  letter  to  Chairman  Ellenoxb. 
Secretary  Hardin  objected  to  any  special 
consideration  being  given  to  small  farm- 
ers. He  prefers  to  care  for  them  under 
the  family  assistance  program,  which  is 
the  upd.ited  name  for  welfare. 

My  amendment  will  help  to  keep  U.S. 
grain  farmer?  solvent  in  these  troubled 
days  by  relating  their  returns  to  the 
changes  In  our  general  economy.  This  is 
consistent  with  what  is  happening  in  the 
rest  of  our  economy.  All  of  the  labor  con- 
tracts being  negotiated  today  Include 
a  cost  of  living  factor.  Govermnent  em- 
ployees are  granted  this  privilege  In  leg- 
iilalion  passed  by  this  Congress. 

The  parity  concept  is  the  farmers' 
cost  of  living  adjustment.  It  is  to  our 
shame  that  we  make  It  only  65  percent 
of  parity  for  cotton  and  77  percent  of 
parity  for  feed  grains.  Surely  we  can  do 
no  less. 

Not  only  are  farmers  better  served  by 
this  legislation,  but  the  general  welfare 
is  also  well  served.  One  of  the  factors 
which  has  contributed  to  the  Nixon  re- 
cession has  been  the  decline  In  net  farm 
Income  due  to  lower  prices  and  Increased 
costs.  The  reduced  buying  power  of  VS. 
farmers  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
increase  in  farm  bankruptcies,  but  it 
has  been  as  Important  in  causing  the 
failure  of  nu'al  businesses. 

We  cannot  let  the  price  equivalency 
of  the  production  on  over  100  million 
acres  in  the  United  States  planted  to  our 
most  Important  single  crop  decline  by  15 
to  20  percent  in  3  years  without  feeling 
the  repercussions  in  our  total  economy. 
This  is  what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 
This  is  why  I  am  so  Interested  in  its  pas- 
sage. This  is  why  I  am  pleading  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  correct  the  un- 
fortuante  inequity  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  before  we  send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr,  MONTOVA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

TTKANIMOt/9-CONSrNT    REQmST 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
WaLiAMSi  be  limited  to  40  minutes, 
rather  than  1'4  hours  as  previously 
ordered,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
l>etween  the  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellekder)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  other  amendments  be  limited  to 
20  minutes  rather  than  30  minutes,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Loulsliina  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbs 
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time  on  the  bill  Itself  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  rather  than  1  hour,  as  prerl- 
oualy  ordered,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes  so  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  

The  PRESIDrNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

ITZD  GSAIN  PAiTTT  AMENDMENT  POB  NTW 
rAEMBn,L 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
will  conclude  action  on  one  of  the  most 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  the  91st 
Congress  has  considered  thus  far.  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970;  and  the  act 
which  results  from  our  deUljerations  here 
tonight  will  affect  millions  of  farmers 
and  businessmen  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  com- 
mittee's able  and  distinguished  cliaii- 
man,  Senator  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisi- 
ana, for  the  tremendous  improvements 
which  they  have  made  in  the  new  farm 
bUl. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
made  a  very  Important  contribution  to 
American  agriculture;  and  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  the  new 
bill  was  the  establishment  of  a  $1  per 
bushel  floor  under  the  loan  rate  for 
corn.  It  Is  a  committee  amendment  that 
will  do  much  to  enable  feed  grain  farmers 
In  my  State  of  Missouri  and  across  the 
Nation  to  earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  re- 
turn for  their  effort  and  investment. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  author- 
izes that  price  supports  for  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  to  farmers  partlclpat- 
tog  in  the  annual  commodity  programs 
be  at  least  65  percent  of  the  full  parity 
price  for  all  corn  grown  on  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  acres.  This  year,  price 
supports  are  being  made  available 
through  a  nonrecourse  loan  of  $1.05  per 
bushel  plus  a  30-cent  per  bushel  direct 
payment  for  com  grown  on  50  percent 
of  farmers'  feed  grain  bases. 

The  total  support  price  of  $1.35  per 
bushel  for  com  flgures  out  to  be  little 
more  than  76  percent  of  parity.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  a  total  price  support  blend 
of  approximately  $1.24  per  bushel  for 
all  com  grown  on  the  maximum  per- 
mitted acres,  which  Is  about  89  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  farm  bill  passed 
by  Uie  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tains no  such  parity  floor  under  the 
"blend  price"  as  does  the  existing  law. 
Tonight,  we  will  consider  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  the  payment 
rate  for  com  grown  on  50  percent  of 
fanners'  feed  grain  bases  will  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  market 
price  lor  the  first  5  months  of  the  market- 


ing year  and  the  higher  of,  first  $1,35 
per  bushel  for  com  or  second,  77  percent 
of  parity.  But  in  no  event  would  the  pay- 
ment be  less  than  32  cents  per  bushel. 

This  amendment,  together  with  the 
committee  amendzuent  establishing  a 
minimum  floor  of  $1  per  bushel  under 
the  loan  rate  for  com,  will  provide  farm- 
ers with  the  same  protection  for  sta- 
bilizing prices  and  suwMrting  farm  In- 
come as  they  now  enjoy  under  existing 
legislation. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleastire  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  being  offered  this 
evening  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

In  justice  to  the  farmer,  the  parity 
concept  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  feed 
grains  section  of  the  new  bill.  Parity,  the 
cornerstone  of  farm  programs  for  more 
than  30  years,  is  the  only  device  avail- 
able to  the  American  farmer  that  pro- 
vides automatic  adjustments  necessary 
to  keep  the  prices  farmers  receive  in  line 
with  the  prices  which  farmers  must  pay 
for  production  inputs,  including  farm 
supplies  and  taxes  and  interest. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
rose  by  6  percent  between  1968  and  1969. 
I  note  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  on  August  31  that  the 
prices  received  index  declined  by  3.5  per- 
cent between  July  15  and  August  15— 
a  period  of  only  1  month.  This  is  the 
greatest  decline  in  farm  prices  since 
1948.  Clearly,  therefore,  parity  must  be 
obtained  to  assure  that  farmers  receive 
a  reasonably  fair  share  of  our  Nation's 
great  abundance. 

1  therefore  urge  all  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  give  all  possible  considera- 
tion to  this  amendment.  The  economic 
well  being  of  many  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  depends  upon  our  action 
here  tonight. 

Its  passage  would  give  members  of  the 
American  agricultural  community  the 
opportunity  to  earn  that  reward  they 
jusUv  deserve  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  welfare 
of  ail  our  citizens. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  very  able  contribution. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
I  minute. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  generally  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

I  believe  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Ellimdek).  has  done  a 
good  job  in  improving  the  House  bill.  I 
feel,  as  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  that  there  is  an  Inadequacy  In 
the  feed  grain  section  and  that  his 
amendment  will  repair  that  inadequacy. 
Therefore.  I  Join  him  and  I  urge  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

PAarrr  and  thi  pttbuc  sntesxst 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  In 
connection  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoMToTM ,  it  might  be  helpful  to  recall 
that  our  sights  have  been  aimed  at  the 
parity  goal  Uiroughout  the  history  of  our 
farm  program. 

Just  4  years  ago  the  Senate  reafBrmed 
its  commitment  to  that  concept  by  re- 
solving that  fuU  parity  Is  a  government- 
wide  objective,  and  that  no  agency 
should  take  actions  that  might  reduce 
farm  prices  when  they  are  less  than  full 
parity.  My  resolution  to  that  effect.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  88,  was  ap- 
proved without  dissent  by  the  Senate. 

Altliough  it  does  not  guarantee  full 
parity,  the  bill  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  version  approved  by  the  House. 
For  most  commodities  it  will  at  least  in- 
sure against  serious  deterioration  in  the 
prices  farmers  receive.  And  it  contains 
authority,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  for  Executive  action  to  boost  farm 
income.  It  contains  many  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  so-called  coali- 
tion farm  bill.  S.  3068.  which  a  number 
of  <is  introduced  early  in  this  Congress. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does,  how- 
ever, have  a  serious  drawback.  While  it 
continues  to  peg  wheat  and  cotton  floors 
to  parity,  the  sections  relating  to  feed 
grains  contain  no  mention  of  that 
concept. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  feed  grains,  there 
Is  not  the  slightest  protection  against 
the  ruinous  cost  inflation  that  today 
continues  to  force  thousands  of  farm- 
ers into  bankruptcy  each  year.  The  loan 
and  payment  provisions  on  feed  grains 
are  expressed  In  dollars  and  centa, 
mediums  which  continue  to  decline  In 
value  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  6  per- 
cent. 

I  emphasize.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Montoya  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
Improve  the  relative  position  of  the  feed 
grains  farmer. 

Its  basic  thrust  Is  to  prevent  a  worsen- 
ing of  his  present  weakened  economic 
condition.  All  it  says  Is  that  as  his  costs 
of  living  and  costs  of  producing  go  up, 
we  will  allow  for  a  corresponding  adjust- 
ment In  the  minimum  prices  he  wUl  re- 
ceive for  his  output.  It  provides  that  his 
returns  will  not  drop  below  77  percent 
of  the  average  that  other  segments  of 
the  economy  receive  for  comparable  In- 
vestments of  land,  labor,  and  capital.  Aa 
the  Senator  knows  I  tried  during  the 
Senate  committee  deliberations  to 
secure  an  extension  of  the  1965  feed 
grain  program.  Senator  Ellender  and 
other  meml)ers  of  our  committee  sup- 
ported me  in  that  effort.  I  hope  we  can 
now  do  on  the  Senate  floor  what  we 
failed  to  do  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  shift  in  national 
population  toward  the  cities  and  suburbs 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  ste*dy  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  feel  they  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  economic  plight  of 
farm  families.  There  has.  moreover, 
been  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  regard 
these  Issues  as  a  contest  between  farm- 
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ers  and  consuinets.  In  which  anything 
that  depresses  farm  prices  must  inure 
to  the  beneat  at  families  at  the  other 
end  of  the  market  chain. 

I  suggest  that  that  simplistic  view  is 
responsible  for  a  good  share  of  the  trou- 
bles that  plague  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  country.  I  submit  that  today, 
when  the  cities  are  falling  further  and 
further  behind  the  enormous  problems 
which  flow  from  overcrowding.  Senators 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  rea- 
son to  be  alarmed  about  the  attrition 
in  rural  areas. 

In  1939.  at  the  high  point,  there  were 
6.8  million  farms  in  this  country.  By 
1950  there  were  only  5.6  million,  and 
then  the  migration  really  got  underway. 
We  began  this  year  with  only  2.9  million. 

But  the  drop  in  farm  numbers  tells 
onlj-  a  small  part  of  the  story.  The  mi- 
gration from  farms  alone  was  some  14 
million  between  1950  and  1970  as  farm- 
ers and  their  famiUes  sought  their  lirtng 
elsewhere.  The  net  loss  between  1965 
and  1969  ran  at  a  rate  of  582.000  each 
year.  And  they  took  with  them  millions 
more  through  the  loss  in  business  poten- 
tial for  those  who  supplied  them  with 
both  consumer  goods  and  services  and 
capital  equipment. 

The  migration  continues.  The  prelimi- 
nary census  retum-s  released  a  short  time 
ago  indicated  that  five  of  the  Nation's 
meet  rural  States — South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota.  West  Virginia.  Wyoming,  and 
Missisfiippi — have  actually  lost  popula- 
tion In  the  last  10  year^.  Others  regis- 
tered only  the  slightest  of  gains,  such 
as  Montana  with  a  1.1-percent  Increase 
and  Iowa  with  1.2  percent  more.  The 
nationwide  increase,  meanwhile,  was 
over  13  percent. 

I  fail  to  see  any  sense  at  all  in  this 
trend.  One  county  in  California,  Los 
Angeles,  has  more  than  10  times  as  many 
people  as  live  in  all  of  South  Dakota. 
The  increase  for  New  York  State  In  Just 
10  years  was  more  than  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Montana  and  Wyoming  combined- 
While  comparable  data  Is  not  yet  in.  we 
can  expect  that  the  range  of  population 
densities  is  at  least  as  extreme  now  as 
it  was  in  1960.  when  Wyoming  had  3.2 
people  per  square  mile — imagine  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  with  only  320  people — as 
opposed  to  New  Jersey's  929.8.  In  Brook- 
b-n  there  were  34.5B3  people  on  every 
square  mile  of  land:  In  North  Dakota 
there  were  less  than  10. 

The  trend  abuses  both  resources  and 
people.  Today's  intolerable  levels  of  air 
and  water  pollution  are  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  fact  that  we  are  concen- 
trating the  waste  of  so  many  people  and 
BO  many  machines  in  such  little  space. 
Our  atmosphere  and  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  streams  are  deprived  of  the  time  to 
cleanse  themselves.  The  quality  of  life  is 
threatened.  Ovc?rcrowding  taxes  public 
services  way  beyond  their  capacities.  Our 
cities,  for  all  of  their  attributes,  are  un- 
comfortable, inconvenient,  and  unsafe. 
Urban  areas  need  Federal  help,  and 
those  of  us  from  rural  areas  have  good 
reason  to  give  whatever  support  we  can 
to  programs  of  that  kind.  We  support 
them  on  the  merits — and  also  because 
many  of  the  people  involved  used  to  be 
our  constituents. 


But  as  much  as  anything  else,  the 
cities  need  a  respite  from  burgeoning 
population  growth.  We  need  to  at  least 
slow,  or  perhaps  stop  or  reverse,  the  rush 
of  population  to  urban  America.  It  is 
severely  damaging  for  migrant  and  na- 
tive alike. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  in 
January,  President  Nixon  described  the 
violent  and  decayed  central  cities  as 
the  most  conspicuous  area  of  failure  in 
American  life.  He  spoke  of  creating  a 
new  rural  environment  which  would 
not  only  steam  the  migration  to  urban 
centers  but  reverse  it. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  since  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  effort  to  see  that  the  parity  con- 
cept— the  one  remaining  substantive  as- 
iiiu'ance  that  we  will  aspire  to  a  healthy 
family  f tmn  system— be  purged  from  our 
farm  programs. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  can  make  rural  areas  more 
attractive — recreation,  education,  im- 
proved public  services,  and  others — will 
be  unavailing  if  jobs  and  Income  stay  on 
the  decline.  People  are  just  not  going  to 
.ECO  where  they  cannot  earn  a  decent  Uv- 
ing.  The  exodus  from  farm  States  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant industrj'  in  those  States  is  in  a 
state  of  slow  dl-sintegration. 

I  think  the  Con.?ress  can  do  better.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  as  emphatic  as  we 
can  about  our  determination  to  rescue 
the  family  farm  and  to  underglrd  a 
strong  agricultural  foundation  for  the 
rural  economy.  We  should  do  so  not  just 
because  the  farmers  need  It,  not  simply 
because  It  will  help  assure  the  abundant, 
low-cost  food  supplies  that  are  regarded 
with  envy  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
aLso  becaroe  it  will  reflect  our  sense  that 
any  ser.ous  effort  to  meet  today's  urban 
crisis  cannot  ignore  its  roots  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved,  and  that 
the  vote  on  the  bill  itself  will  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  about  oiu'  intent  to  be- 
gin the  long  task  of  reconstructing  the 
rural  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  amendment.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar to  an  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry 
which  was  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellihder>  .  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  other  members  of 
that  committee.  I  am  very  hopeful  it  will 
be  agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an 
excerpt  from  Report  No.  1276  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  88.  going  back  to 
the  1966  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

EXCEE»T  Pbou  R«>oirr 
The  Committee  OQ  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  which  waa  referred  the  concurrent 
resolution  (9.  Con.  Res.  BSl.  expfcs.'^lng  con- 
gresalonal  policy  with  respect  to  prices  for 
agrlcultunl  commodltlefl,  having  considered 
the  iame.  report!  favorably  thereon  with 
amendments  and  recommenda  that  the  con- 
current resolution   las  amended)   do  pass. 

Thlfl  resolution  makes  clear  that  Congress 
Intends  that  lu  dlrtcUve  to  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  In  section  3  ol  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  as  amend- 
ed In  104a,  "to  establish  and  maintain  such 
orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agricultural 
commodities  In  Interstate  commerce  as  will 
establlah.  as  the  prices  to  farmers,  parity 
prices  •  •  •••  should  be  observed  by  all 
executive  egeiu^u  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendments  are  tpchnlral 
and  perfect.ljag. 

Tax  rAKM  mcoux  srruATioN 

Net  farm  Income  In  1969  totaled  (14.1  bil- 
lion, about  >1J  billion  above  1964.  All  evi- 
dence points  to  a  further  Increase  in  farm 
Income  In  1966. 

The  committee  Is  pleased  with  this  up- 
trend and  believes  that  It  should  be  en- 
couraged In  every  way  possible  to  continue 
lor  farm  prices  rem.tin  substantially  below 
parity  and  per  capita  farm  Income  remains 
inequitably  low.  In  April,  farm  prices  were 
BO  percent  of  parity.  On  May  15  they  had 
dropped  to  79  percent  ol  parity.  The  latest 
available  data  show  that  per  capita  farm  In- 
come la  only  about  55  percent  of  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  nonfarm  population. 

BECCNT  «ECftCaSTW  ACTIONS  IN  EEC^RO  TO  FAXM 
PUCES 

In  spite  of  the  below-parlty  position  of 
both  the  farm  price  ratio  pnd  cf  farm  in- 
come, actions  were  recently  taken  by  various 
executive  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  In- 
tended to  freeze  or  roll  back  certain  faun 
prices  to  stem  an  Inilauon  threat. 

These  steps  were  summarized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  cf  Eoonomlc  Ad- 
visers In  an  address  on  April  27.  1966.  when 
he  s.ild; 

•••  •  •  Portunotcly.  we  have  been  able  to 
moderate  the  rise  of  some  farm  prices  by 
releasing  stocks  acquired  earUer  to  stabUlas 
farm  prices  against  decline,  and  by  permit- 
ting or  encouraging  greater  production  of 
some  farm  products.  We  have  shifted  pur- 
ch.-ise  programs  from  Items  In  tight  supply 
to  those  where  supplies  arc  more  abundant. 
•  •  •  Some  Important  restrictions  have  been 
eased  where  prices  were  rising  at  home  and 
goods  were  available  abroad.  In  the  reverse 
ca^e — where  abnormally  high  prices  abroad 
were  draining  suppUes  out  of  our  markets — 
export  controls  may  be  used,  as  recently  they 
were  for  hldee." 

FABM  FOOD  PBICES  AXX  IMWN 

Any  belief  that  Improved  farm  prices  are 
Inflationary  Is  Illusory.  Such  statements  have 
been  based  on  the  retaU  price  of  food,  not 
the  farm  value  of  those  foods.  They  have  been 
based  on  short-term  fluctuations.  generaUy 
year-to-^e&r  but  often  month-to-month, 
when  the  longer  term  trend  has  been  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  fact  la  that  over  two  decades  a  decllna 
In  the  farm  cost  of  food  has  absorbed,  in  the 
overall  cost  of  living  and  economic  indexes, 
substantial  Increases  In  other  prices  and 
charges. 

Farm  prices  today  are  substantlsUy  lower 
than  30  years  ago. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reported  that  farm- 
ers received  4100  In  1965  for  the  commodities 
In  the  food  market  basket  which  Is  used  to 
measure  consumer  costs  and  price  spreads. 
This  was  an  mcreaae  of  435  over  1964.  Over 
a  longer  term,  however,  thla  was  a  substan- 
tial decline.  During  the  1947-49  period  (Stort- 
ing two  decades  ago)  the  farm  value  of  mar- 
ket basket  foods  averaged  4468  with  a  high 
of  4498  m  1948. 

The  farm  return  for  the  market  basket  of 
foods  Is  thus  459  below  the  1947-49  average 
and  »SB  below  the  high  In  1948 — •  15-  to  ao- 
percent  decline  and  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  lower  Urlng  costs  over  a  period  of 
two  decades,  not  matched  la  any  other  els- 
able  segment  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

This  decline  In  farm  returns,  and  more. 
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has  disappeared  In  higher  marketing,  trans-  smaller  part  of  the  diet  and  animal  producu  We  must  oppose  attempts  to  weaken  tlw 

portatlon,  and  processing  charges.  The  retail  are  a  substantlsUy  larger  part  than  30  years  bill  by: 

cost  of  the  market  basket  foods  Increased  487  ago.  Ui  1964  and  1966  consumers  purchased  ( 1 )  Removing  advance  payments  for  wheat 

dtu-lng  the  1947-49  to  1966  period  because  the  313  and  307  pounds  of  meats  and  poultry  per  and  feed  gr^ns  producers. 

charges  after  the  commodities  left  the  farm-  cspiu.  over  30  )?ercent  more  than  In  1M7-  (3)  Removing  or  lowering  loan  Ooora  and/ 

ers'  hands  wont  up  from  4487  to  (633.  or  4146.  49.  or  removing  the  parity  concept  from  price 

As  »  consequence  of  lower  farm  prices  and  Increoaed  market  supplies  of  beef  In  the  supports  for  cotton  and  wheat. 

these  higher  marketing  charges,  the  farm-  llist  half  of  1966  with  Increased  suppUes  of  (3)   SubsutuUng  the  -Bet  aside"  land  re- 

ers-    shore    of    the    consumer    food     dollar  poultry  and  pork  m  the  latter  half  of  the  tlrement   plan  for  the  supply  management 

dropped  from  49  cents  down  to  only  39  cents  year  will  probably  permit  a  modest  further  features  now  In  the  bill  for  wheat  and  cotton. 

jQ  1966.  Incresse  In  1966  In  meats  high  In  proteins  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate — even  with 

This  shift  In  the  composition  of  retoU  food  ond  other  dietary  elements  easontlol  to  good  the  Improvements  made  by  the  Committee — 

cost  Is  Illustrated  In  another  way:  health.  doss  not  provide  the  Improvement  In  farm 

According  to  the  Economic  Research  Serv-  -_j  a-cTT  or  the  p»im  coat.  Income  that  la  so  bady  needed.  It  oould  wsD 

Ice   the  farm  value  of  foods  bought  by  con-          .           ..      ,          _    ,  .^    _.^„  „.i  r«sult  In  lower  feed  grain  Income  because  the 

st^efflT7947   vL  (18  7   billion   and   the  ,  T  •^'"n^^l'd  ?™'^n»me^rSStS?J  Peed  Grain  utle  makes  no  provision  for  com- 

farm-to-retall     marketing     charges     totaled  *",'i^'"f!i?f',,f,";^,'?~f VS^^  pensallng  for  rising  costs  a.  provided  for  In 

•20  7  billion  st»<*<i  in  our  agricultural  laws,  is  to  be  ex-  j^,  wheat  and  Cotton  titles.  It  retains  the 

in  1965  the  farm  value  of  food  bought  by  ?e'^Sr,'^t''^'V.rirul'tu«'^rt^uWd  I"''""'""'"  •««  "'O'"  '»="'  retirement  plan 

the  36  percent  larger  number  of  consumers  P"P^!°'  "^...^r'a^  )^J  iMrfn  ^S^  "  ""  ™«''"»'»°>  '<■"■  "PP'^  management  In 

had  mcJeLed  (5.7  billion  or  about  30  percent  Jy  the  Agr  cultural  Act  of  1B66,  on  progress  ,^  g^^ 

over    1947   to   434.8   billion    (actually   a   de-  "!?™  "^./k.  rt,=.,™»m.nt  .t  that  time  "  "  t°«>ocelvoble  that  the  Congress  could 

dine  on  a  per  capita  basis).  But  marketing  ^"°  "JL,^  ^^uSSftv  of  to.  nJ^  •P"""  ""™   legislation  m  this  uncertain 

charges  hodmcreiied  considerably  more  thon  ^  '?*J'f,!J'~„r  ?Sll?^  d^1?v  S  Inc^  ■*"""  °'  splrallng  inflation  and  rlamg  costs 

100  percent    by  (37.5  bUUon,  to  o  total  of  P^"  formula,  or  various  parity  of  Income  ^,„  ^^^^j^  provide  less  Income  thon  farmers 

S4B9  bllllm                     ouuoo.  »  formula  for  farmers.  Some  farm  spokesmen  ^       ^^      exlstmg  leglilotlon. 

(48a  bUUon.  contend  that  revisions  of  the  parity  formula  ""  "  e  unoer  existing  leguuanoo. 

FOOD  COSTS  AS  A  sHAKx  OF  DISFOSABLX  tKconi  jm^  nj  adoption  have  depressed  the  level  Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

Food   IS  sun   o  bargain,  despite  higher  unfairly.  There  may  be  argument  that  tech-  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

markeung  and  processing  costs  which  are  at  nlcal  progress  In  agrlculttire  has  outdated  ^lie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

least  portly  due  to  higher  levels  of  food  the  formula.  yields  time^ 

preparation.  The  Irrefutable  facts  are  that   food  Is  o  „     __ .  i^^trirD   w     p— „rfrt,„.  r  .i.m 

Expenditures  for  food  hove  declined  stead-  bargain:  that  Its  real  cost  has  not  gone  up  ^^{/TT^^-  **'■  "«**a«"-  '■  y'""" 

lly  as  a  percentage  of  disposable  Income  from  with  other  costs  In  the  economy:  that  farm  "'^"  „oJ2iviiTS>;  n,=,T:,vr-^ra   t^ 

25.7   percent   of   that  disposable   Income  m  debt  Is  at  record  levels  and  rising:  that  farm  me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ben- 

1947  to  orjy  18.3  percent  m  1966.  liquidations  continue  at  an  80,000  to  90,000  ator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  decline  In  the  formers*  share  of  that  annual  rate;  that  agriculture  has  not  shared  Mr.  KLLBINDER.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 

dlspoeable  Income  Is  even  more  striking.  fully  In  our  prosperity:  thot  Improved  form  pose   the  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 

About  13  percent  of  our  food  Is  Imported —  prices    and    Income    ore    both    needed    and  Senate  votes  It  down.  I  feel  tliat  the  bill 

mostly  Items  Uke  coffee  and  sugar  not  pro-  merited  by  family  farmers,  and  that  the  vcr^-  ^j^.    committee    hrnuEht    to    the    Senati^ 

duoed.  or  not  produced  In  sulBclent  quantity  small  amount  of  disposable  Income  required  ;,",,,  .ii  „„™„ji.,^.  i„  „  i,.  .  ~^i,-. 

in  the  tjnlted  Eutes.  Total  expenditures  f<i  to  achieve  parity  farSTnccs.  which  could  be  ^ ^^  «"  commodities  m  a  just  manner, 

food  from  disposable  Income  (the  18.3  per-  easily  absorbed  now.  would,  by  assuring  a  It  IS  true  that  tne  corn  provisions  do 

cent  mentioned  Just  above)  Include  the  cost  healthy   ond    producuve    farm    food   plont,  not  contain  the  parity  concept,  but  in- 

of  these  Imported  foods  and  the  marketing  prove   a   bulwark   of  economic   stability   In  sofar  as  loans   are   concerned  we  put   a 

charges  on  domestically  produced  food.  years  just  ahead  when  population  pressure  floor  of  a  dollar  per  bushel  in  the  provi- 

When  the  Imported  food  costs  and  domes-  on  food  capacity  Is  Increasing.  A  for  greater  sion.  If  we  adopt  the  amendment  now 

uc  marketing  cborges  ore  removed.  It  Is  re-  threat  would   be  shortages  ol  food  Items  before  uj  my  fear  is  that  we  will  again 

vealed    that    D.S.    formers    arc    receiving    o  which  tmght  result  from  llquldaUons  of  pro-  ^    confrontjNl    with    huup    Kurn?n5«!    in 

surprisingly  small  share  of  disposable  per-  ductlve  capacity  such  as  the  decUne  In  dairy  be    Conlronted    WIUI    nuge    surpluses    m 

sonal    Income    for   producing   most   of   our  herds  and  production  going  on  at  the  present  1?*                                u   *              t.             i 

abundance  of  food.  time  due  to  low  returns  to  the  farmers.  Corn    is   a   crop    that   can    be   easily 

In  1947.  when  the  retaU  cost  of  all  food  under  the  circumstances,  there  con  lie  no  grown.    The    corn    growers    have   never 

to  consumers  was  35.7  percent  of  disposable  reason   for   any   agency   of   Oovemment   to  consented    to    bring    themselves    under 

personal  Income,  the  farm  volue  represented  ovoid  the  provisions  of  low  which,  like  sec-  marketing  quotas.  They  have  preferred 

11  percent.  By  1965  the  farm  value  of  the  uon  3  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  no  programs  at  all.  and  yet  they  were 

food  purchased  by  Americana  had  dropped  of  1938,  os  amended,  declares  Oovemment  ^[,16  to  get  price  supports  under  various 

to  5.3  percent  of  disposable  personal  Income  policy  to  be  one  of  "assisting  farmers  to  ob-  artministrations 

as  shown  below:  tain   Insofar  as  practicable,  parity  prices  for  ca      »  '          »*,    »               if*          k 

Farm  rslue  o/  food  purcdmed  by  4mertoiTU  such  commodiues  and  parity  of  Income,  and  "  *"?,t?'?~'"  ??Jfi:ifrT"^  .° 

<u    a    percenfoos    o/    dlspojoble    personal  assisting  consumers  to  obtain  an  adequate  represented  the   COm^wers  desired   to 

Income  supply  of  such  commodiues  at  fair  prices."  put  m  the  bill  a  price-floor,  or  the  panty 

Percent  It  is  o  passage  of  enacted  law,  among  others,  concept.  I  certainly  would  not  have  ob- 

1947 11.0  which  cleoily  reflecu  congressional  deter-  Jected.  Under  the  present  law  the  parity 

1948 10.3  mlnation — approved  by  the  execuuve  branch  concept  is  in  effect  and.  insofar  as  com 

1957 6.8  m  the  lawmaking  process— thot  parity  prices  Js  concerned,  it  is  65  to  90  percent,  the 

1988 5.  8  for  formers  are  desirable  and  are  folr  to  con-  ,           ^^ 

J»U - - - I  I  """"^  "  -«■  "  ""  P«>-"«"  To  raise  the  parity  floor  of  65  percent 

iBss j^   MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  under  the  present  law  to  77  percent,  as 

During  the  calendar  year  1965  farm  prices  unanimous  consent  that  a  Btatement  by  is  proposed  by  my  good  friend  from  New 

averaged  77  percent  of  parity.  Had  they  av-  tj,e  National  Farm  Coalition  on  the  farm  Mexico,  would  certainly  do  vlolaice  to 

eraged  100  percent  of  parity  the  farm  valiie  j^jjj  ^  printed  in  the  RicOBD.  our  policy  toward  other  commodiUes. 

lTJ^JZt7>^,S.'tf^^"^t''^.  There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  Because  the  comgrowers  were  under 

^bl^^nu  m^e         ^^  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  no  limitation  as  to  the  acres  that  could 

With  the  increase  In  disposable  peisonol  RicoRD.  as  follows:  be  planted— the  com  program  has  been 
Income  now  In  prospect  for  1988.  if  form  btatemiht  or  the  Nauomai.  Faim  Coautiom  aU  voluntary— back  in  1961  the  com  sur- 
prices  Increased  to  full  parity,  consumers  oh  Senate  Farm  Bnx  Plus  grew  so  large  that  we  had  to  pass 
would  be  required  to  pay  only  about  6.5  National  Farm  CoallUon  commends  »  special  act  in  Order  to  work  out  ways 
pwcent  of  their  Income  for  fonn-produced  t^.^^^„^  and  members  of  the  Senat.  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus 
foods,  less  than  In  any  year  since  1956.  j^iculture  ond  Forestry  Committee  for  Im-  suppUes,  At  that  time  the  surplus  was 
RioHia  aoALiTT  FOODS  provlhg  the  farm  biu  passed  by  the  Bouss  85  million  toi>s,  when  from  35  to  40  mil- 
There  Is  a  further  little  oppredoted  foe-  of  Representatives.  We  sincerely  ond  strongly  Uon  tons  would  have  been  a  suitable 
tor  mvolved  In  the  food  cost  sltuotlon:  Not  urge  the  Senote  to  further  Improve  the  bill  carryover. 

only  has  the  cost  of  farm-produced  food  by  approving  the  Montoya  Amendment  to  Because  comgrowers  were  never  under 

dropped   sharply    as    a   percentage    of   con-  malntoln   feed   groins  mcome.  The  omend-  mandalorv  nroeram  a>;  cnttnnm-ow- 

sumers-   disposable   Income   In   the   psst  M  ment  win  restore  the  porlty  concept  for  feed  ""^  ™*™*~^  n  °!^.rt  o^mi   K^i,. 

years,  the  quiuity  ond  nutrient  volus  of  th.  groins,  opplylng  the  some  principle  ol  parity  "8  were,  as  well  as  wheat  until  abmit 

foods  bos  Ihcreosed  markedly.  relationship  os  Is  provided  for  wheat  and  2  years  ago,   the  com  surpluses  grew 

Low-cost  potatoes  snd  cereols  ore  now  o  cotton.  very  quickly. 
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As  a  result  of  the  laws  that  were  enact- 
ed in  1961.  and  then  In  1962.  and  then  ex- 
tended under  the  present  act  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  lor  corn  alone  amounted 
to  tl4  billion  in  a  period  of  about  9  years. 
That  Is  what  the  record  shows.  The  cost 
was  brought  about  because  of  the  sur- 
pluses which  accumulated. 

I  hope  we  do  not  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  we  will  again  be  plagued 
with  huge  surplus  supplies. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Me-xico  and  also  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  last  night.  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  MinnesoW  (Mr.  Mond*i.k>.  I  said 
1  would  agree  to  a  floor  similar  to  that 
which  was  given  to  the  cotlongrowers, 
as  well  as  the  wheatgrowers.  For  some 
reason  this  was  not  acceptable.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  we  could  agree  to  take  a  floor 
of  75  percent  of  parity  to  conference. 
I  dislike  opposing  the  amendment,  but 
I  think  the  bill  we  have  before  us  is  well 
balanced.  As  I  said.  In  order  to  put  it  in 
better  balance,  I  was  willing,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  think  the 
committee  itself  might  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  parity  concept,  had  members 
of  the  committee  from  the  grain-grow- 
ing States  even  made  the  suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Milliri. 
who  is  on  the  committee,  never  made 
such  a  suggestion.  He  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  bill  as  presented.  Since  no 
one  on  the  committee  made  any  effort  to 
provide  for  the  comgrowers  the  parity 
concept,  the  committee  took  no  action  on 
it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  must  !iay  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
OovcRiO  did  make  a  suegestlon  that.  In 
Ueu  of  the  bill  that  the  House  enacted. 
OS  far  as  com  was  concerned,  we  adopt 
the  present  law. 

I  urged  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovniN)  not  to  insist  on 
that  amendment,  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  have  the  bill  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  in  Its  present  form  sent  to  con- 
ference, so  that  we  could  get  a  compro- 
mise more  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 

My  fear  Is  that  If  we  "sweeten"  the 
bill  too  much,  as  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  is  now  seeking  to  do.  we  may 
ha^-e  a  hard  time  in  conference  in  getting 
the  bill  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  administration. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  Senators  will 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  try  to 
vote  for  the  bill  in  as  near  the  form  as 
it  Is  now  before  the  Senate  as  possible.  I 
feel  confident  that  when  the  matter  Is 
before  the  House  we  can  work  our  will  In 
conference.  Since  the  Senate  bill  Is  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  House  bill, 
the  whole  bill  will  be  In  conference,  and 
differences  can  be  Ironed  out  in  accept- 
able form.  I  hope  we  wUl  be  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  bargain. 

If  we  start,  as  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  is  suggesting,  to  work  wheat 
against  com  and  com  against  cotton, 
and  so  forth,  we  may  get  into  a  flght  that 
may  result  In  more  and  more  amend- 
ments. 

The  cocomlttee  has  given  this  program 
a  great  deal  of  study.  I  am  hopeful  that 


the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say,  as  I  said  last  night,  that  while  there 
are  some  provisions*  of  this  Senate  bill 
which  I  do  not  approve,  nevertheless  I 
would  not  want  to  Jeopardize  getting  a 
bill  through  this  session  of  Congress  for 
the  sake  of  1  cent  or  2  cents  a  bushel 
diSerence  In  the  support  price  of  com,  be 
it  more  or  less. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  while 
the  parity  formula  may  yet  be  appli- 
cable for  determining  a  fair  price  for 
many  farm  commodities,  nevertheless  It 
is  completely  outmoded  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  fair  price  for  farm 
commodities  as  a  whole. 

Take  the  present  subject,  com.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  land  where  com 
was  planted  was  prepared  with  small 
tractors  or  teams.  Today,  land  can  be 
prepared  for  the  planting  of  com  In 
minutes,  whereas  it  used  to  take  days. 
As  for  the  planting  itself.  I  used  to 
plant  It  by  hand,  as  did  probably  half 
the  com  growers  of  this  country.  Now 
many  acres  can  be  planted  in  an  hour. 
Years  ago  there  were  those  who  felt 
nature  had  provided  enough  fertilizer 
lor  com.  Now  It  is  fertilized  by  chemi- 
cals, costly,  to  be  sure:  nevertheless, 
chemicals  that  will  Increase  the  yield  of 
the  crop  three  or  four  times. 

At  the  time  the  parity  formula  was 
put  into  effect,  weeds  were  chopped  out 
of  the  comfleld.s  with  a  hoe  by  hand. 
It  meant  a  tremendous  amount  of  hand 
labor.  Now  the  weeds  can  be  killed  in 
the  larger  cornfields  by  spraying  with  a 
plane,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  perhaps, 
killing  the  weeds  on  100  acres  or  more. 

We  have  indeed  come  Into  a  different 
era  as  far  as  the  production  of  many 
crops  is  concerned,  and  com  appears  to 
l)e  one  of  them. 

As  for  harvesting,  that.  too.  has 
changed  so  completely  that  instead  of 
harvesting  com  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and 
hills,  as  we  called  them,  18  to  24  inches 
apart,  we  harvest  com  today  In  rows 
that  may  be  2  feet  apart  with  the  plants 
perhaps  a  foot  apart.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  yield  of  com  per  acre 
has  increased  from  less  than  30  bushels 
at  the  time  the  parity  formula  was 
adopted,  to  nearly  100  bushels  at  the 
present  time.  Processing  and  marketing 
have  changed  accordingly.  We  have 
gone  out  of  the  hand  era  Into  the  push- 
button era. 

Thus.  I  do  not  think  the  parity  for- 
mula is  at  all  applicable  In  determining 
a  fair  income  for  com  producers  in  this 
day  and  age.  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  we  do  not  want 
to  Jeopardize  getting  any  farm  bill  at 
all  at  this  time  by  a  host  of  amend- 
ments, because  once  we  accept  two  or 
three,  we  will  have  40,  I  presume;  and 
we  will  have  that  many  unless  times 
have  changed.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
in  the  Interest  of  American  agrlcultiue, 
by  any  means. 
So  I  hope  we  will  not  clutter  up  the 


bill  with  amendments.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  we  can  go  into  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  have  al- 
most every  relevant  thing  that  we  wish 
to  consider  in  one  bill  or  the  other.  Then 
we  can  come  out  with  a  fair  bill  within 
a  very  short  time,  a  bill  that  is  accept- 
able to  the  Department — or  it  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  Department,  but  It 
will  be  the  best  they  can  get. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  awaiting  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  on  the  committee,  to 
whom  I  have  promised  time,  and  I  do 
not  see  them  here. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  In  adjournment  until 
9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow  and 
the  disposition  of  any  unobjected-to 
Items  on  the  legislative  calendar,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kew- 
NEDYi  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  recognizing  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnedy)  for  a 
period  of  30  minutes  at  a  later  point  dur- 
ing the  program  tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET   DURING   SENATE   SESSION 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield?  ,    ,  ,., 

Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  permission  al- 
ready been  granted  for  committees  to 
meet  in  the  moming?  The  Agriculture 
Committee  has  its  regular  meeting  set  at 
10  o'clock.  ,^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


^1 


ORDER  FOR  TEMPORARILY  LAYING 
ASIDE  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow  afternoon,  not  later  than  5 
o'clock,  the  unfinished  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  It  remain  In 
that  status  until  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal  on  Thursday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  FOR 
DEBATE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirglnU.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Journal 
on  Thursday  moming  next,  the  1-hour 
rule  under  XXH  for  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  Invoke  cloture  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  author  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  snjS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Allen)  : 

8.  303.  An  »ct  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13.  isaa  CJB  Slat.  »6I.  "Ith  respect  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project; 

8  434.  An  act  to  autliorlze  the  Rlverton 
eiteoslon  unit,  MlMourl  JUver  Bseln  project, 
to  include  therein  the  entire  Blverton  rec- 
lamation  project,   and  for   other  purpose*; 

8.  3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Martue  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment: and 

S.  3838.  An  act  to  prevent  tlie  unauthor- 
ised manufacture  and  u«  of  the  charac- 
ter "Johnny  Horizon."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses . 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.R.  13S46)  to 
establish  improved  programs  for  the 
beneflt  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Lousiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
still  waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  was  to  participate  in  this  debate 
with  respect  to  feed  grains,  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millir)  . 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  with  all  the  em- 
phasis at  my  command  that  the  Senate 
would  make  a  mistake  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  It  would  throw  out  of 
kilter  the  parity  formula  Insofar  as  other 
crops  are  concerned,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  that  If  we  change  the  parity 
concept,  that  Is,  the  floor,  from  the  pres- 
ent 65  percent  In  the  law  to  77  percent, 
efforts  would  be  made  in  conference  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  other  commodities, 
particularly  cotton  and  possibly  wheat. 

Mr.  HOLLAJJD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  this. 
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Mr.  President,  In  addition:  Com,  at  11.35 
per  bushel,  is  at  a  very  good  price.  That 
is  virtually  guaranteed  In  this  bill.  But 
in  order  to  protect  com  further,  as  I 
have  stated,  and  In  order  to  Include  corn- 
growers  within  the  parity  concept,  I  was 
willing  to  accept  75  percent  of  parity 
rather  than  the  77  percent  that  Is  now 
being  suggested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  tme  that  the 
larger  price  guaranteed  for  the  feed 
grains  would  necessarily  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
and  milk?  ^     . . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  pro- 
tection is  given  to  production  on  only 
50  percent  of  the  allotted  acres;  but.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  crop  grown  for 
which  the  acreage  remains  as  high  as  In 
the  case  of  com.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  corn  growers  were  able  to  have  price 
supports  and  be  protected  against  mar- 
ket fluctuations,  under  our  laws,  without 
having  to  vote  themselves  into  a  manda- 
tory program.  For  that  reason,  the  pro- 
gram remained  more  or  less  voluntary. 
As  a  result,  the  com  growers  planted  al- 
most to  their  fuU  capacity,  until  1961. 
when  efforts  were  made  to  limit  produc- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis  so  as  to  reduce 
the  huge  surplus  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  prior  years. 

Mr  President,  I  have  before  me  the 
actual  figures  of  feed  grain  production 
back  In  1932,  when  we  had  many  horses 
and  mules  to  teed.  The  total  acreage  of 
corn  planted  was  185.2  million.  This  year. 
1970,  the  actual  amount  planted  Is  esti- 
mated at  120  million  acres.  Thirty-nine 
million  acres  have  been  set  aside,  and 
fanners  will  receive  pay  on  some  of  that 
acreage.  ^        . 

All  In  all.  the  com  farmers  have  been 
well  taken  care  of.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  pointed  out  just  now,  if  we  make 
the  price  of  com  too  high.  It  Is  going  to 
affect  the  coet  of  beef,  the  cost  of  poul- 
try, the  cost  of  hogs,  and  the  coat  of 
other  animals  to  which  the  com  is  fed. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  should  bear 
that  in  mind  and  try  to  work  with  the 
committee,  so  that  each  commodity  will 
be  treated  similarly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  during  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, no  one  has  fought  harder  for  farm 
programs  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  no  one  has  been  more 
effective.  He  has  been  extremely  fair. 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  House,  cer- 
tainly the  feed  grain  section  was  far  bet- 
ter than  the  cotton  section  or  the  wheat 
section.  It  has  been  Improved  greatly  by 
committee  action. 

I  would  hope  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  would  accept  the  75  percent 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
offered.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  more  than  25  years,  and  advo- 
cated a  UtUe  lower  price  support.  It  Is 
oiUy  2  i>ercent,  but  It  would  help  us  tre- 


mendously with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  President,  and  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  would 
be  in  a  much  stronger  position  if  we 
took  the  75  percent  than  to  stick  to  the 
77  percent  The  amendment  does  estab- 
lish the  parity  concept  which  is  all  im- 
portant to  farmers — this  would  be  true 
whether  the  level  approved  would  be  75 
or  77  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDAI£.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Montoya  amendment, 
because  77  percent  Is  not  an  extravagant 
or  outrageous  demand,  but  simply  pegs 
the  prices  where  they  are  today. 

First,  feed  grains,  under  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  recommendation,  are 
singled  out  as  the  only  crop  to  which  the 
key  principle  of  parity  has  been  denied. 

Second,  under  the  Senate  Committee 
formula,  it  is  the  only  commodity  with 
resiiect  to  which  prices  can  be  reduced 
below  those  presently  obtaining. 

■nilrd.  it  is  the  only  commodity  that 
will  not  have  its  mlnimums  raised  as 
prices  elsewhere  rise.  It  is  a  fixed  floor, 
which  will  become  increasingly  out  of 
date  as  prices  mevitably  rise,  so  that 
with  each  succeeding  year  the  feed  grain 
farmers  will  fall  even  further  behind 
than  they  are  today. 

Under  the  present  bill,  cotton,  for  ex- 
ample, is  pegged  at  a  minimum  of  65 
percent  of  parity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOND.ALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Montoya 
amendment  is  adopted,  imder  the  most 
liberal  intemretatlon,  the  minimum 
price  support  for  the  total  production 
of  com  will  be  61.6  percent:  and  if  the 
offer  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  adopted,  the  blended  parity  will 
be  less  than  60  percent— approximately 
59  percait  of  parity. 

So  we  come  here  not  asking  for  spe- 
cial advantages.  We  are  asking  for  parity 
for  feed  grains,  and  we  arc  asking  for 
parity  with  wheat  and  cotton,  and  that 
is  the  minimum  we  request.  We  think 
that  in  all  fairness  the  Montoya  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
a  few  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huchxs). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
yidding  me  time,  because  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  the  chairman  on  this 
particular  amendment.  I  support  the 
Montoya  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  erne 
ot  the  great  food  and  fiber  producing 
States  of  the  Nation,  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  sense  of  urgency  leearding  the 
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need  for  the  enactment  of  amendment 
No  902.  of  which  the  chief  sponsor  is 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 

MOKTOT*) . 

\s  Senators  know,  the  farm  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Asxlculture  Com- 
mittee contains  reasonable  protecUon 
for  cotton  and  wheat  producers  against 
cost-of-productlon  lncrea.ies  through  a 
tie-in  with  parity.  No  objection  is  raised 
to  this  provision.  The  objection  is  that 
this  protecUon  is  not  extended  to  feed 
grain  producers — one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sectors  of  our  aBricultural  produc- 
Uon  and  one  that  is  feeling  the  greatest 
impact  from  depressed  farm  Income. 

If  present  trends  continue  in  farm 
prices  and  in  the  increase  of  production 
costs  the  feed  grain  producing  regions 
of  the  country  will  be  facing  a  disas- 
trous situation  in  the  years  ahead  >mi^ 
we  pass  this  provision  to  relate  feed 
grains  to  parity  as  weU  as  wheat  and 
cotton. 

Before  malctng  further  reference  to 
the  Montoya  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  malte  a  few  comments  about  Hit. 
18546  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I  believe  we  are  deeply  Indebted  to  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  ol  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellihmb)  , 
for  the  improvements  made  to  the  House 
version. 

Despite  rather  strong  misgivings 
about  some  of  the  bill's  provisions.  I  will 
generally  support  it. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  We  are  in  the 
11th  hour  of  the  need  to  give  fall  wheat 
producers  an  answer  on  their  produc- 
tion adjustment  problem  for  1971.  This 
answer  is  already  more  than  2  months 
past  the  time  when  wheat  farmers  nor- 
mally make  decisions  on  how  much  acre- 
age to  plant  to  wheat  and  how  much  to 
put  to  summer  fallow  or  other  use. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  both  Houses 
felt  compelled  to  depart  considerably 
from  the  basis  of  past  leglsIaUon  to 
mhalmize  the  chance  of  a  Presidential 
veto 

In  the  absence  of  new  legislation  to 
replace  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  which  expires  this  year.  American 
agriculture  would  be  thrust  back  again 
to  the  ruinous  cycle  of  production  boom 
and  Income  bust.  So  the  circumsUnces 
argue  for  quick  favorable  action  on  this 
bill,  despite  its  imperfections. 

What  is  It  about  this  bill  that  causes 
me  to  restaid  it  as  a  weak  successor  to 
previous  legislation?  Its  main  shortcom- 
ing, as  I  see  it.  is  its  general  acreage  set- 
aside  provision  under  which  specific  lim- 
its on  individual  feed  grain  and  wheat 
crop  could  \x  abandoned. 

In  that  case,  program  participants 
would  be  free  to  go  in  any  direction  on 
their  crop  mix,  even  to  serious  over- 
planting  or  under-planting  of  any  one 
crop  such  as  com  or  soybeans. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  this 
loose  acreage  adjustment  option  was  In- 
etaporated  at  the  insistence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. At  first  thought,  such  an 
alternative  to  present  programs  has  con- 
siderable producer  appeal  bat  the  Na- 
tion's crop  production  pattern  would  be 
subject  to  unsettUng  wide  swings  and  so 


would  farm  prices.  Production-boosting 
technology  is  still  too  much  on  the  march 
in  American  agriculture  to  make  this  a 
wise  course,  at  least  for  the  next  3  years, 
which  is  the  life  of  this  bill's  authority. 
In  view  of  the  com  blight  problem 
which  may  recur  In  1971,  an  excessive 
shift  away  from  com  to  soybeans  is  con- 
ceivable. This  would  be  further  upsetting 
for  Uvestock  feeders,  especially  hog  men 
who  have  seen  their  prices  fall  by  »5  per 
hundredweight  In  recent  weeks,  one  of 
the  sharpest  and  most  rapid  drops  on 
record.  The  usual  consequences  of  such 
a  dislocation  Is  a  sharp  downswing  In 
farrowings  and  consumer  criticism  of 
farmers. 

The  SenaU  version  of  the  bill  does  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  specific  feed  grain  acreage  lim- 
itations if  he  determines  this  is  necessar>' 
to  provide  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
non-specific  set-aside  program.  To  date, 
however,  administration  spokesmen  have 
given  no  Indication  that  this  might  be 
done. 

The  new  bill  before  the  Senate  does 
have  the  virtue  of  reducing  and,  after 
several  years,  eliminating  a  farm's 
acreage  allotment  or  base  acreage  of  cot- 
ton, wheat  or  feed  grains  if  it  is  deliber- 
ately underplanted.  This  is  designed  to 
foreclose  on  too  wide  swings  away  from 
the  basic  program  crops  of  cotton,  wheat 
and  teed  grains  and  to  provide  a  reserve 
for  upward  adjustment  where  needed  on 
individual  farm  allotments  or  base 
acreages. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  under  an- 
otlier  provision  in  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  largely  nullify  this 
safeguard  by  permitting  allotted  acres 
planted  to  crops  other  than  the  three  pro- 
gram crops  to  be  considered  as  planted 
to  a  program  crop,  thereby  avoiding  the 
underplanting  penalty. 

Under  the  legislation  now  expiring, 
some  inUrchangeabiUly  between  wheat 
and  feed  grains  has  Ixen  permitted  but 
this  new  bill  goes  much  further  by  in- 
cluding soybeans  as  an  approved  sub- 
stitute crop  and  extending  the  option  lo 
the  cotton  program  if  also  in  effect  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  I  can  see  addi- 
tional trouble  arising  even  from  care- 
ful administration  of  this  broadened 
authority. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  permit  cotton  or  other  unspecified 
commodities  to  be  planted  on  cotton  set- 
aside  acres  and  under  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  sections,  the  Secretary  must 
permit  producers  to  plant  and  graze 
sweet  sorghum  on  the  set-aside  acres. 

The  bill  tieiore  us  Is  an  improvement 
over  the  House-passed  bill  in  still  an- 
other way  m  that  it  puts  floors  under 
loans  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  How- 
ever, in  both  versions  the  national  aver- 
age market  price  for  corn  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  marketing  year.  October 
through  February,  is  to  be  taken  mto 
account  In  setting  the  support  payment 
rate  per  bushel  on  50  percent  of  the  base 
acreage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mm  of  this  price 
average  and  the  program  payment  shall 
add  to  $1  3S  and  the  payment  portion 
cannot  be  less  than  32  cents  per  bushel. 
Thus,  if  the  looseness  ol  the  set-aside 


provision  failed  to  keep  com  plantings 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  Govern- 
ment could  find  itself  stuck  with  liigher, 
not  lower,  program  costs,  and  American 
agriculture  would  again  be  sertoasly 
unbalanced. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  fact 
about  the  farm  bill  In  the  form  it  reaches 
us  is  that  whUe  the  support  payment  pro- 
visions lor  cotton  and  the  certification 
formula  for  wheat  are  reUted  to  parity 
levels  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  sup- 
port payments  for  feed  grains.  Thus,  feed 
grain  producers  would  no  longer  have  the 
protection  of  an  upward  adjustment  in 
their  payment  basis  in  the  event  of  fur- 
ther inflaUon  of  the  general  price  level 
and  farmers'  costs. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  advance  pay- 
menu  this  time  are  made  mandatory  for 
all  three  basic  crops,  with  the  Senate 
version  requiring  such  disbursements  In 
60  days  after  signup.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
thi.'i  Senate  provision,  partly  because  the 
money  for  1971  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided before  July  1  and  thus  would  make 
iU  current  fiscal  year  budget  look  still 
wor,*e.  _ 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Et-tiNUCT.  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  chairman. 
•s-iying  the  SenaU  version  is  "not  satls- 
f  acton-."  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
argued  in  suljstance  for  unlimited  fiexl- 
billtv  on  support  levels  as  well  as  on  pro- 
ducer choice  of  a  crop  mix.  He  empha- 
.lized  that  this  is  needed  to  "allow  the 
U.S.  farmer  to  compete  effectively  In 
world  markets."  t 

This  is  further  proof  to  me — and  I  am  o 
sure  to  a  good  many  farmers  by  now—  x 
th.it  the  Nixon  administration  seems  set 
on  a  course  of  letting  farmers  take  the 
rap  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  to  help 
cool  Inflation  and  improve  our  trade  bal- 
ance abroad. 

The  more  I  study  this  new  set-aside 
approach,  the  more  I  wonder  why  the 
administration  has  been  so  insistent  on 
it.  It  could  be  a  real  nightmare  for  both 
farmers  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  some  later  year,  if  not  in  1971.  The  po- 
tential for  erratic  swings  in  production, 
not  only  of  the  major  crops,  but  also  in 
Uvestock  output,  is  enormous. 

In  short,  as  I  indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks.  I  find  on  balance 
that  this  bill  deserves  support  but  that 
with  its  set-aside  features  it  is  a  weak 
successor  to  previous  farm  legislation. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  once  agaUi  urge 
support  for  the  Montoya  amendment. 

In  the  context  of  this  comprehensive 
farm  legislation,  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension and  modification  of  our  farm 
commodity  programs.  I  plead  for  equal, 
not  preferential  consideration,  for  the 
feed  grain  producers  who  constitute  the 
backbone  of  mldwestem  agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sUted  why.  as 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think 
this  amendment  is  very  Important  to  my 
State.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  economy  o(  the  United  States.  Iowa 
is  among  the  top  tliree  States  m  hog  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  among  the 
top  three  in  cattle  production.  I  have  a 
strong  belief  that  unless  we  make  this 
tie-in  at  this  level,  serious  effects  will  be 
felt  in  my  part  of  the  coimtry  In  relation 
to  this  grain  program. 


I  am  not  going  to  belabor  this  point.  It 
has  already  been  discussed  to  a  great 
extent.  ^  , 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  the  tremendous  Job  he  has 
done  on  this  bill,  which  he  received  from 
the  House.  I  think  the  Senate  version  Is 
a  great  improvement  over  what  was  re- 
ceived and  is  Indeed  an  all-out  endeavor 
to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
regions  of  this  country  and  the  various 
major  commodities  that  they  produce. 

What  I  am  saying  is  only  a  very  strong, 
heartfelt  effort  to  let  Senators  know  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  strongly 
disagrees  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  this  matter  and  strongly  sup- 
ports the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  a  few  questions  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Iowa? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  will. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
State  has  fared  pretty  well  under  the 
present  law :  has  it  not? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  It  has. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  would  even  make 
it  better. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  only  hope  so. 
The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining 'r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pour 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
ought  to  be  well  satisfied,  because,  under 
the  present  act.  which  started  in  1965. 
Iowa  farmers  collected  in  1969,  $247,- 
577,000.  This  amotmt  was  second  only  to 
Texas,  which  Is  four  times  as  large  as 
Iowa. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  adoption  of  this 
77  percent  would  be  12  points  higher  than 
the  present  law.  My  fear  is,  as  I  have 
said,  that  it  would  throw  the  whole  bill 
out  of  kilter  and  we  would  have  trouble 
to  conference. 

In  order  to  be  amenable  to  compromise, 
as  I  said,  I  offered  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  a  figure  of  75  percent  which 
would  be  10  potots  higher  than  present 
law. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  by  pointing  out  that  he 
must  realize  the  geography  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  geography  of  the  State 
of  Texas  cannot  \x  compared  acre  for 
acre  because  of  differences  In  the  amount 
of  tillable  soil  in  the  two  States.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  soil  In  Iowa  Ls  till- 
able. Twenty-five  percent  of  the  grade  A 
productive  soil  in  the  United  States  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  my  State.  Iowa 
has  been  treated  well,  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  and  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  am  reluctant  to 
differ  with  him  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous support  he  has  given  us  in  the  past, 
but  I  point  out  that  the  things  that  can 
happen  to  the  future  under  tliis  bill 
could  have  a  devastating  effect  In  Iowa 
utiless  changes  can  be  made.  It  is  there- 
fore Important  that  we  try  to  change  the 
bm, 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  1  com- 


mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
has  put  out  a  very  good  bill,  even  though 
we  may  differ  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  U  par- 
tially correct  when  he  cites  the  fact  that 
that  Is  12  percent  above  what  the  present 
law  now  provides.  But  let  us  go  further. 
The  present  law  provides  an  area  of  flex- 
ibility at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set 
the  percentage  of  parity  at  77  percent. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  with  my  amend- 
ment is  to  lock  the  present  percentage 
toto  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  locked  In  now 
at  $1.35  a  bushel. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  But  I  want  the  per- 
centage, because  most  of  the  farm  leg- 
islation has  a  lock  to  of  a  percentage 
of  parity  rather  than  of  price.  That  Is 
all  I  am  trying  to  do  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  irtll  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  EXLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  should  know  that  I  had 
several  amendments  to  the  committee. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  InfiaUon  and  that  farm- 
ers are  concerned  aliout  it  and  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  market  prices 
for  farm  products  have  not  kept  pace 
with  prices  to  other  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. Thus,  I  had  an  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  that  the  32-cent 
payment  would  be  escalated  depend- 
ing upon  the  rate  of  toflation.  I  talked 
to  a  number  of  farmers  and  they  liked 
it  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  had  a  bill 
that  came  over  from  the  House  without 
any  floor  for  price  supports.  All  it  pro- 
vided was  "not  to  excess"  of  90  percent 
of  parity,  period. 

It  my  antennae  are  accurate,  most 
of  the  farmers  to  my  State  are  more 
concerned  about  having  a  floor  on  price 
supports — rather  than  a  pric«  support 
which  could  go  down  to  zero.  That  la 
the  No.  1  priority  Item  with  them. 

The  committee  was  good  enough  to 
take  my  amendment  unanimously,  to 
put  a  $1  price  support  to  the  bill  for 
com  as  the  floor.  In  exchange  for  that. 
it  seemed  prudent  to  not  press  for  an 
amendment  which  would  get  toto  the 
toflation  problem  and  aggravate  the 
costs  of  the  program — e^jecially  stoce 
this  is  only  a  3-year  bill  anyhow.  So,  to 
me.  It  was  a  matter  of  putttag  first  things 
first — which  are  the  feed  grains  farmers 
most  to  need  of,  the  »1  floor  for  price 
support  as  against  nothing  provided  by 
the  House,  or  an  inflation  escalator  re- 
lattog  to  payments.  I  believe  a  wise 
choice  has  been  made. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  that  he  is  trying  to 
have  It  both  ways.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  both  ways,  too,  but  I  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  bill  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee if  we  overdo  it.  There  is  equity 
behind  the  amendment  because  I  had  an 
amendment  which  sought,  to  a  Uttle  dif- 
ferent woy.  to  do  fundamentally  the  same 
thing — alUiough  it  would  not  have  been 
as  costly.  But  the  overall  bill  represents 
a  compromise  among  the  many  varied 
toterests  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 


mittee. The  chairman  did  a  commend- 
able Job  to  helping  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicting toterests. 

So  1  would  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  that  his  amendment 
should  be  rejected — granted  there  U  on 
element  of  equity  to  it 

THX      rXES      GXAXH      rAJUCXB      STEEDS      ADMT7A1B 
PROTXCnON.    TOO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  feeltog  of  urgency 
that  I  jom  with  my  disttoguished  col- 
league and  good  fnend.  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mohtoya), 
to  cosponsormg  his  amendment  No.  836 
to  HJl.  18546.  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970. 

Although  the  blU  passed  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  provides  greater 
protection  for  the  small  family  farmer 
than  the  House-passed  bill,  it  still  h«» 
some  weaknesses.  One  of  the  major  weak 
pomts  Is  in  title  V.  concemtog  feed 
grains.  Both  the  House-passed  bill  and 
the  Senate  committee  bill  provide  tor  a 
support  level  of  $1.35  per  bushel  on  com 
with  payments  for  grato  sorghum  and 
other  feed  grains  to  be  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  a  fair  and  reason- 
able rate  to  relation  to  com.  But,  un- 
like cotton  and  wheat,  support  for  feed 
grains  is  not  related  to  parity  to  this 
new  bill,  as  it  was  to  the  old  law.  Fur- 
thermore, only  one-half  of  a  farmer's 
feed  grata  base  is  eligible  for  payments 
under  the  pendtog  bill. 

in  other  words,  while  some  protection 
is  given  to  the  Senate  committee  bill  for 
most  crops,  the  feed  grato  farmer  is 
forced  to  face  the  rlstog  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  during  an  Infla- 
tionary period  with  virtually  no  protec- 
tion. Over  the  3-year  period  of  this  act. 
his  costs  will  rise  steadily,  but  he  will  be 
shackled  by  a  set  figure  which  will  be 
completely  out  of  proportion  by  1973.  In 
essence,  the  feed  grata  farmer  would  be 
given  a  demotion  ta  pay  every  day  for 
3  years.  No  matter  how  hard  he  works 
and  no  matter  how  skillful  he  may  be. 
his  real  tocome  will  be  decreastag  every 
year  for  the  duration  of  this  act.  imlesa 
we  can  successfully  amend  it. 

In  Texas.  87.348  farms  participated  to 
the  feed  grain  programs  during  1969. 
The  total  numlwr  of  participating  acres 
to  feed  grains  was  7,928.175.  In  grata 
sorghum  alone,  the  participattog  acreage 
was  6,715,985,  representing  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  Under  the 
current  farm  bm.  Texas  feed  grato  grow- 
ers received  $124,751,486  to  price  support 
and  diversion  payments  for  1969.  These 
Federal  farm  programs  are  a  very  vital 
boost  to  the  economy  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — for  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Jointog  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoK- 
TOYAi  ta  urging  my  colleagues  to  pass 
amendment  No.  836,  which  sets  a  floor  of 
77  percent  of  parity  on  feed  grains  and 
also  provides  that  the  payment  on  the 
eligible  50  percait  of  teed  grains  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate 
and  77  percent  of  parity.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  therefore,  could  hold  the 
loan  rate,  which  applies  to  all  the  acre- 
age on  a  partlctoattag  farm,  at  a  higher 
level  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
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These  provisions  would  giiarantee  con-  iMr,  Cuktis>.  the  Senator  from  New 
sumers  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  York  iMr.  Goodbll).  the  Senator  from 
ouu^c.i.        ..  Oregon    (Mr.    Haitold).    the    Senator 

from  Idaho  iMr.  Jobdani.  the  Senator 


prices.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  iMr. 
Oravsli.  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  cleric  will  call 
the  roU.  „  J 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  (alter  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Haewsi.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  1  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 


from  California  (Mr.  MtrePHY ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phodty),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towct)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
M\THiAS)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goi-o- 
WATiRi  is  detained  on  official  business. 

II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Coriisi,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MuBPHTi,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  (Mr.  Prodty),  and  the  Senator 


On  page  B7.  Une  7.  stniM  out  "tl.Be  pa 
bushel"  and  inwrt  in  lieu  tbereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(A)  »1  36  per  bushel,  or  (B)  76  per 
oeotum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  oom- 
modlty  on  60  per  oeotum  of  the  farm  base 
acreage  for  the  commodity  times  the  yield 
per  acre  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  the 
greater". 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  difference  between  this  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  just  rejected 
is  that  this  amendment  asks  for  75  per- 
cent of  parity  as  against  77  percent. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture   and    Forestry    will    accept    this 


Mr.  LONG  (afur  having  loted  in  the     from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)    would  each     amendment  and  uke  it  to  conference 


negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with     vote  "nay.' 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  I  have  voted  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negaUve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a    ^^^ 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas     ^^^^ 
(Mr.  Yahborocghi.  If  he  were  here,  he    - 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  (Aithdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Gammon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dono).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Habtki  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacicsom),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
HEDT),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macntjson  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGeei.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RtresEii), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LIAMS),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborouch).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YotTNCi   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fui-ther  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell  1  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macntson)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vole  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea", 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  >, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),   the  Senator  from  Nebraska 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 31 


Alien 

CSore 

Mond&Ic 

AndenoD 

Hart 

MoDtoya 

Bayb 

HoUmtis 

Muskle 

BunJlck 

Hui;be3 

NolsL'n 

Byrd.  W.  Vft 

Inouye 

Ppoxmlre 

Cburcb 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Saxbe 

Cook 

Man&field 

Smith,  m. 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Bparkman 

Cmuton 

MrOoTem 

Syminjirton 

Eagleton 

fclclntyro 

Ervln 

Metcair 

NATS— 38 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Percy 

Alt^tt 

Fung 

Scbwelker 

Bcllmon 

Gravel 

Scott 

BenoetC 

Orlffln 

Smith.  Maine 

Bible 

Ouincy 

Spong 

Bogss 

Hansen 

Stennla 

Brooke 

Holland 

SicTens 

Byrd.  V». 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case 

Javlta 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCIcllan 

Tydlngs 

Domlulck 

Miller 

Winiams,  Del. 

Eastl&nd 

Pack  wood 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Pearson 

PRESENT 
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Pulbrlght.  Kgatust. 

Long,  agklnst. 

Rlblcoff. 

against. 

HOT  VOTZNO— 28 

Baker 

Jackson 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouly 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

CurtU 

M«s'"w»n 

Ru&sell 

Dodd 

Maihlas 

Tower 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

WUliama.  SJ. 

OoodeU 

Moss 

Tarborough 

Hams 

Mundt 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Hatfield 

Pastor© 

So  Mr.  MoMTOTA'a  amendment  (No. 
902J  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the   amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota ( Mr.  MONDALE I ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes).  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 


with  the  House. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
sUted  earlier  in  debate.  I  had  agreed  to 
take  this  proposal  to  conference  when  it 
was  first  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  I  do  not 
want  to  renege  on  that  agreement. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  accept  the 
amendment  and  I  will  take  it  to  confer- 
ence wrlth  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  I  thank  m;-  gracious  and 
able  colleague  from  Louisiana  for  making 
what  I  think  is  a  fine  move  toward  hav- 
ing agricultural  income  more  commen- 
surate with  nonagricultural  income.  I 
thank  him  very  much. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuoHKs).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  wish  to  make  clear,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  often  stated, 
that  this  is  probably  the  best  we  could 
do  and  it  does  substantially  improve  the 
Senate  reported  bill  and  remarkably  im- 
prove the  House-adopted  bill  because 
with  respect  to  teed  grains,  while  It  does 
permit  some  reduction  in  the  present 
prices — which  I  greatly  regret — it  per- 
mits the  floor  to  float  upward  as  prices 
Increase.  It  Is  an  Important  step  for- 
ward and  an  important  Improvement. 
I  am  very  glad  to  Join  the  Senator 
f  rcrni  Missouri  in  this  essential  step. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  This  accepted  amendment  re- 
establishes the  concept  of  parity  with 
rerpect  to  feed  grains. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding.  I 
was  going  to  say  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  Just  said.  It  does  reestab- 
lish the  parity  concept  which  Is  most 
important  to  farmers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier  with  regard  to  the  Mon- 
toya amendment  which  called  for  77  per- 
cent of  parity,  this  was  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  an  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  proposed  to  offer  in  com- 
mittee. However,  my  amendment  had  to 
do  with  an  escalator  relating  to  the  32- 
cent  payment  and  was  much  more  mod- 
est tlian  the  Montoya  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  offered  a 
modification  calllnB  for  75  percent  of 
parity  as  agcmst  77  percent,  and  this 
percentage  comes  out  very  close  to  the 
amount  my  amendment  would  have  pro- 
vided. If  anything.  I  would  say  it  is  under 
the  potential  cost  of  my  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  talking  about 
very  much  money  with  the  75  percent 
of  parity  amendment,  but  it  gives  some 
assurance  that  some  recognition  of  the 
fact  of  inflation  will  be  put  Into  the 
program. 

Many  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  squeezed  both  ways  by 
prices  which  have  not  gone  up  commen- 
surate with  prices  in  other  segments  of 
the  economy,  and  by  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion which  have  gone  up  so  fast. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  offered  a  mod- 
erate proposal  which  I  can  support  and 
I  intend  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  because,  as  he  pointed  out.  it 
does  establish  a  base,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  does  protect  the  whole  concept  of 
parity.  If  inflation  continues  this  amend- 
ment would  be  of  great  assistance  to  all 
farmers.  We  all  know  that. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yabbobocgh)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stminotom). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yab- 
bobocgh I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  asked 
to  be  recognized  so  that  I  may  address  a 
question  to  the  chairman.  I  have  talked 
briefly  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to 
have  In  the  Record  his  explanation  of 


why  this  amendment  would  be  accept- 
able. 

The  Senator  had  a  good  explanation, 
hence  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  chairman  would  respond  for 
the  Recobd,  it  would  be  helpful  to  me  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  in  conference  for  the  last  3  or  4 
days  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Mr.  Palmby.  and  his  co-work- 
ers. I  stated  to  him  that  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  would  agree  to  accept  75  per- 
cent rather  than  the  77  piercent.  Under 
the  parity  formula  of  75  percent,  the 
cost  would  amount  to  alx)ut  2.25  cents 
per  bushel  less  than  the  »1.35  provided 
by  the  bill.  With  that  in  mind  I  agreed, 
and  they  consented  reluctantly.  I  do  not 
say  they  were  all  for  it,  but  In  order  to 
get  a  compromise  I  felt  that  since  I  had 
made  a  promise,  I  would  comply  with  my 
agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  i 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SiirrH)  to  bring  up  a  matter  which 
will  be  very  brief.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  to  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javrrs 
Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUI  odd  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

TITLE  X— POOD  STAMP  ACT 
AMENDMrNTS 
Sec  1001.  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  IBM  U 
amended  ss  follows: 

(1)  SecUon  2  Is  amended  to  read  ■■  tal- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congrees  la  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  ahundooce 
of  food  should  he  utuized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governmental  units,  and  other  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  population 
and  provide  adequate  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutrition  among  low-Income 
households.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
lncreas«<l  ututzatlon  of  foods  In  establish- 
ing and  mnln^"*"'"g  adequate  levels  of 
food  consumption  and  nutrition  will  tend 
to  cause  the  distribution  In  a  beneficial 
manner  of  our  agricultural  abundances  and 
will  strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as 
weU  OS  result  In  more  orderly  marketing 
and  distribution  of  food.  To  effectuate  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  a  rood  stamp  program,  which  win  per- 


mit those  households  with  low  Incomes  to 
receive  a  shore  of  the  Nation's  food  abun- 
dance sufficient  to  provide  them  with  ade- 
quate levels  of  food  consumption  and  nu- 
trition. Is  herein  authorized." 

(2)  Subsection  tb)  of  secllon  3  16  amended 
by  adding  ot  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  'food* 
alEO  means  such  products  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  person^ 
cleaiumess.  hygiene,  and  home  sanitation." 

13)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'household'  shsll  also  mean  (1) 
a  single  Individual  Uvmg  alone  who  has  cook- 
ing faculties  and  who  purchases  and  pre- 
pares food  for  home  consumption,  or  (2) 
sn  elderly  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  10(h)  of  this  Act." 

(4)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  3  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  s  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  tcnn  alr.o  means  a 
private  nonprofit  institution,  boarding  house 
(other  than  a  fraternity,  sorority,  or  other 
social  club)  or  school  which  provides  meals 
to  persons  of  slxty-flve  years  or  over  who  ai» 
not  residing  In  an  institution  or  boarding 
house;  a  private  nonprofit  organization  that 
prepares  and  delivers  meals  to  persons  of 
sixty-five  years  or  over  In  their  homes:  and 
commissaries  operated  by  the  liepariment  of 
Defense  which  shall  accept  coupons  In  ex- 
change for  food  for  any  participating  house- 
hold which  otherwise  is  eligible  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
utUlze  the  services  of  such  commissaries." 

(5)  SubsecUon  (J)  of  secUon  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(J)  The  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  IXstrlct  ot  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  RICO,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 

(6)  SubaecUon  |a)  of  section  4  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  formulate  and  ad- 
mimster  a  food  Etamp  program  under  which 
eUglble  households  within  s  State  will  be 
provided  with  coupon  allotments  of  sufficient 
monetary  value  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Such  program 
shall  be  carried  out  to  any  State  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  State  agency  of 
such  State  or  pursuant  to  section  10(f)  of 
tris  Act." 

(71  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  In  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dlstrl- 
butlon  of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  distribution  thereunder  shall  be 
mode :  ( 1 )  during  temporary  emergency  sit- 
uations when  the  Secretary  determtoes  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  dlstrlbutlaa 
have  been  disrupted  t>ecause  of  a  disaster: 
(2)  in  any  county  where  a  food  stomp  pro- 
gram is  being  Initiated  and  where  federally 
owned  foo<ls  have  been  distributed  to  house- 
holds during  any  one  of  the  three  months 
Immediately  prior  to  Initiation  of  a  food 
stamp  program  exceeds  the  monthly  average 
number  of  persons  who  received  federally 
owned  foods  during  the  three  month  period 
Immediately  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  a  food 
stamp  program;  or  (3)  on  request  of  tbe 
Stete  agency  If  the  State  agrees  to  finance, 
from  funds  available  to  the  State  or  fxilltl- 
cal  Bubdlvlslcois  thereof,  all  of  the  costs,  sub- 
sequent to  the  delivery  of  such  foods  within 
the  State,  of  handling,  storing,  and  Issuing 
federally  donated  food  to  eligible  households 
in  the  area." 

(8)  Seetloo  5  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  Households  whose  Income  Is 
determined,  as  provided  In  this  section,  to  be 
Insufficient  to  permit  them  to  purchase  a 
nubrlUonelly  adequate  diet  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  food  stomp  program. 
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•me  3«cr«t»ry  •li'ill  pre«crtl>«.  not  less  often 
th*n  once  a  y«r,  the  minimum  level  of  In- 
come a  houaeBold  must  have  m  ordct  to  pur- 
ch»se  a  nutrltlonallr  adequate  diet  for  the 
members  of  such  household  and  be  flnand- 
ally  able  to  meet  the  other  normal  living  ex- 
penae*  of  a  household.  Be  shall  preecrlbe 
■ucb  level  of  income  for  household*  com- 
posed of  varrlng  numbers  of  IndlvlduaU.  but 
In  no  caM  shall  the  minimum  Income  level 
prescribed  bv  the  Secretary  be  less  for  any 
househc'.d  than  the  equivalent  of  MOOO  per 
vear  for  a  bouachcld  composed  of  four  per- 
i;n5  In  prescrlBlng  minimum  Income  levels 
for  houi^holds  under  this  section  ihe  Secre- 
tary tiHV  take  Into  cotuideratlon  such  rele- 
vant ;ac:ors  as  tie  regional  variations  In  the 
cost  of  f^od  described  In  the  low-cost  food 
plan  published  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Scrrlce  ot  t^-e  United  states  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  such  other  relevant  factors  as 
he  deems  appropriate  but  may  not  consider 
the  avBllabUlly  or  eipected  avallabUlty  ot 
appropriation?  to  carry  out  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shell  also  preacrlbe  the  maximum 
level  of  income  for  households  composed  of 
rarj-lng  numbers  of  individuals  above  which 
households  shaU  he  IneUslble  to  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Income  llmlu- 
Uons  prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  revised  annuaUy  to  T'C:xt  any  Increase  In 
tbe  c  .^t  of  living,  as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  tl.e  C;n5umer  Price  Indei  (all  Items. 
United  States  cltv  average)  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics. 
Department  of  Lahor- 

■■(bi  In  complvlns  with  the  limitations  on 
participation  ivt  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  Slate  agency  shall  establish 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plicant households.  Such  eUglblUty  stand- 
ards shall  comply  with  the  miilmum  and 
minlmuu-.  income  levels  prescribed  by  tbe 
Secretarv  under  suhsecUon  (a)  of  this  section 
and  ihill  also  place  a  limitation  on  the  re- 
source, to  be  aUowed  eligible  households,  but 
such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  Income,  If 
anv  rca'.ii-ed  from  such  resources  and  not  to 
an;  Income  which  might  be  reaUzed  through 
liquidation  of  such  resources.  The  standards 
oi  euglblllty  to  be  used  by  each  State  for 
the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary." 

(9)  SubsecUons  (al  and  (b)  of  section  7 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(  ai   Eicept  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this 
sub^ecUon.  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment which  is  Issued  to  any  household 
certified  as  eUglble  to  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program  shaU  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adtquste  u.et  fcr  the  members  3f  such  house- 
hold   The  amount  necessary  to  purchase  a 
nutnuonaUy  adequate  diet  for  households 
composed  of  varying  numbers  of  individuals 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  revised  annuaUy  by  the  Secretary. 
In   determining    the    amotint   neeeaaary   to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for 
any  household  the  Secretary  shaU  ta»e  hito 
consideration    such    relevant   factors    as   he 
deems  appropriate  but  may  not  consider  the 
avalUbiaty  or  expected  avallabUlty  of  appro- 
prtaUons  to  carry  out  this  Act.  In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necesaary  to  purchase  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  for  any  household  be  less 
tuan  the  amount  which  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Ce:v:ce  ot  the  Cnllcd  States  Dopirt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  household  of  comparable  slae 
to  purchase  the  kinds  of  amounts  of  food 
contained  In  the  low-coet  food  plan  estab- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  published  In  the  Family  EcononUcs 
Review.  The  Agricultural   Research  Service 
shall  revise  and  publish  the  amount  which 
it  determines  to   be  necessary   to  purchaae 
such  food  at  least  annuaUy  to  reflect  changes 
in  Um  price*  ci«  food  paBUshed  by  the  Bu- 


reau of  Labor  SUUstlcs  In  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

"(b)  Households  shall  be  charged  such 
portion  of  the  face  value  ot  the  coupon  al- 
lotment Issued  to  them  as  Is  determined  not 
to  exceed  a  reasonable  Investment  on  the 
part  of  the  household:  Provided.  That  (1) 
any  eligible  household  whose  Income  Is  less 
than  one-half  the  current  amount  necessary 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  tmder  section  7 
I  a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  charged  any 
amount  (or  such  coupon  allotment;  and  (2) 
in  no  case  shall  any  eligible  household  be 
charged  an  amount  greater  than  an  amount 
equal  to  35  per  centum  of  the  Income  ot 
such  household  for  such  coupon  allotment." 
(101  Subsection  (a>  of  section  10  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sic.  10.  (a)  The  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  ariminlstered  to  Insure  that  p:truclpsnts 
are  aHorded  the  opportuiuty  to  receive  at 
schools,  at  approved  retail  food  stores.  In 
their  homes,  or  at  other  appropriate  places 
convenient  to  participants  such  instrucuon 
and  cconsellng  as  will  best  assure  that  they 
are  able  to  use  their  Increased  purchasing 
power  to  obtain  those  nutritious  foods  most 
likely  to  insure  that  they  receive  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  also  be  admlnlEterod  to  insure 
that  all  households  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  program  are  Informed  of  lu  existence  and 
given  such  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  them  to  make  appucauon  for  the 
benefits  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  such 
steps  as  may  be  taken  admlnlstraUvely,  the 
voluntarv  cocpersticn  of  exlsUng  PedertU. 
SUte.  local,  or  private  agencies  which  carry 
out  informational  and  educational  programs 
for  consumers  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  nutrlUcn  counseling  and 
home  economics  services  tor  eligible  house- 
holds tislng  such  BUthorltles  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  or 
prlvateagencles.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  educational  potential  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  Its  exten- 
sion to  Introduce  better  eating  patterns  and 
better  nutrlUon  to  eligible  households  under 
this  Act.-  ,„    . 

(IJ)  Subsection  (b)  ot  section  10  U 
amended  by  striking  everything  follcmmg  the 
colon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  the  State  agency 
sbaU  comply  with  the  requlremenU  of  clauses 
(3)  and  (31  of  section  lOlel  of  this  Act.  The 
operating  agency  may  delegate  lu  respon- 
sibility for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  and  the 
collection  ot  the  amounu  charged  from  eli- 
gible households  to  the  United  states  poet 
,^ac^.  banks,  credit  unions,  or  any  other 
pubUc  agency  or  private  nonprofit  agency. 
There  shall  be  kept  such  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ascertam  whether  the  program 
IB  being  conducted  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Buch  records 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  and  audit 
at  any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  preserved 
for  such  period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of 
three  years,  as  may  be  specified  In  the  reg- 
ulations." ^    , 

(13)  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  10  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "Any  hpuse- 
hold  making  application  for  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  shall  be  certified  tor  ellglbiuty  sole- 
ly by  execution  ot  an  affldsvlt.  In  such  form 
M  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  mem- 
ber ot  such  household  making  application. 
Certification  ot  a  household  as  eligible  in  any 
political  subdivision  shall,  m  the  event  of 
removal  of  such  household  to  another  politi- 
cal subdlvlElon  In  which  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  operating,  remain  valid  tor  participa- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  re- 
movaL"  „    , 

(131     Subaectlon     (d1     of    section    10    U 


amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  first  sentence  the  tollowmg:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
a  household  may,  if  It  so  elects,  purchase  any 
amount  of  coupons  less  than  the  full  coupon 
allotment  It  Is  entitled  to  purchase.  Th« 
amoimt  charged  any  houcehold  for  any  por- 
tion of  a  coupon  allotment  less  than  the 
ftill  coupon  allotment  shall  be  an  amcnmt 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  charged  such  house- 
hold for  the  full  coupon  allotment  as  such 
portion  of  the  full  coupon  allotment  bears  to 
the  full  coupon  allotment  such  household 
was  entitled  to  purchase.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  generil  guldeUnes  and  minimum 
requirements  vrtth  respect  to  the  quaUty  of 
ceruilcatlon  and  issuance  services  to  he  pro- 
vided By  State  agencies  to  eligible  house- 
holds, mcludlng.  but  not  limited  to.  matleta 
relaung  to  the  places,  times,  and  frequency 
o[  coupon  Issuance  services  m  poliucal  sub- 
dlvl?lon/t  approved  for  participation  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  Such  general  gtUdellnea 
and  minimum  requirements  shall  Include 
!it  least  the  following  provisions:  (1)  that 
the  issuance  of  coupons  shaU  take  place  no 
loss  often  than  once  per  week  and  (21  that 
at  each  issuance  of  coupons  any  household 
may  purchase  the  entire  monthly  coupoo 
aUotment  to  which  It  Is  enoiled  or  any  por- 
tion of  that  coupon  allotment  which  It  has 
not  previously  purchased.  The  State  agency 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Institute  procedtires  under  which  any 
household  partldpatlng  in  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  entitled.  If  It  so  electa,  to 
have  the  charges.  If  any,  for  Its  coupon  al- 
lotment deducted  from  any  grrjit  or  payment 
ruch  household  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  any  federally  aided  public  assistance 
program  and  have  Its  coupon  allotment  dis- 
tributed to  it  with  such  grant  or  payment." 
(U)  Subaectlon  (o)  of  section  10  la 
amended  by  striking  "(3)"  and  "{*)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)"  and  "(6)  ', 
respectively,  and  by  striking  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  make 
every  possible  ellort  to  Imiure  that  all  house- 
bolda  who  meet  the  ellglbUlty  requlremenU 
set  forth  in  this  Act  are  ceraOed  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  food  stamp  program; 

"(3)  that  the  Slate  agency  shall  arrange 
for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  house- 
holds and  tor  the  collection  of  sums  re- 
quired from  eligible  households  as  payment 
therefor  through  the  facilities  of  United 
States  post  offices  directly  or  by  mall,  thrtjugh 
the  facilities  of  paroclpating  retaU  food 
stores  or  In  such  other  manner  convenient 
to  participating  households  as  shall  best 
Insure  their  participation." 

(15)  SuhsecUon  (f)  of  section  10  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  NotwltbsUndlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
a  food  stamp  program  through  any  private 
nonprofit  orgaiuratlon  or  through  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  county  agency  he  deems  ap- 
propriate In  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
Staulf— 

"(1)  he  determines  that  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  lu  such  political  sub- 
division there  Is  a  failure  by  the  State  agen- 
cy to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  with  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, or  with  the  State  plan  of  opervtloo 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  he  has  la- 
farmed  such  State  agency  of  such  faUui* 
and  such  faUure  has  not  been  corrected  al- 
ter a  reasonable  period  of  time:  or 

"(3)  he  determine*  that  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  needed  in  such  political  subdlvlsltiOk 
and  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  political 
subdivision  or  the  State  have  not  requested 
a  food  stamp  program  for  such  political  suh- 
dlvlalon  after  the  Secretary  has  made  an  offer 
ot  Federal  payment*  a*  authorized  by  tbl* 
•action;  or  ^  w. 

"(3)  a  fo<id  stamp  pracrmm  u  not  n«iiiff 
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operated,  or  U  not  being  operated  m  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  in  such 
poutloal  subdivision  on  January  I.  1971.  or 
thereafter;  or 

"(tl  he  determines  that  the  ratio  at  the 
number  of  persons  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  In  such  political  subdivision 
to  the  number  of  persons  classified  by  the 
OCBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  low  income 
in  such  political  subdivision  Is  not  adequaU 
to  etteciuale  the  poUcy  ot  Ckjngreaa  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

When  tbe  Secretary  administers  a  food  stamp 
program  imder  the  provialons  of  this  sub- 
section, be  shall  observe,  or  require  the  ad- 
ministering orgaiUzation  or  agency  to  ob- 
serve, all  of  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
thereto." 

(16)  Section  to  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(hi  Subject  to  such  terms  and  condition* 
as  may  be  proscribed  by  the  Secretary,  food 
stamps  issued  under  this  Act  to  any  elderly 
person  may  be  exchanged  by  such  person  for 
meals  prepared  and  served  by  any  group  au- 
thorized to  prepare  and  serve  meals  tinder 
subsection  (f)  of  section  S  ot  this  Act  It: 

"(1)  BUCh  person  does  not  have  facllitle* 
for  the  preparation  of  food  In  hi*  living 
quarters,  or  does  not  have  reaaonable  ac- 
cess to  such  facilities,  and  the  meals  served 
by  such  organlxatlon  are  served  In  a  com- 
mon dining  room  and  are  prepared  and 
served  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  elderly 
persoixs;  or 

"(U)  such  person  Is  housebound,  feeble, 
physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled to  the  extent  thst  he  is  tmable  to 
prepare  nutritions  meals  for  himself,  and 
such  organization  prepares  and  delivers 
meals  to  such  person." 

(17)  Section  14  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(•)  No  person  shall  be  charged  with  a 
violation  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  or  of  any  SUte  plan  ot  operation  on 
the  basis  of  any  sutements  or  information 
contained  in  an  sffldB\it  filed  pursuant  to 
section  6(d)   of  this  Act,  except  for  fraud." 

(18)  Section  15  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  toUovrlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  thl*  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  the  State  agency  of  a  State 
the  cosU  of  Issuing  coupons  to  eUglble 
households  and  ot  oollecung  the  sums  re- 
quired from  eligible  households  as  pay- 
ment therefor." 

(19)  section  16  la  amended  to  read  a* 
follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  provision*  of  this 
Aot  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pruted  not  In  excess  of  »ia50,000.000  for  the 
flscaj  year  ending  June  30. 1D70:  ncft  in  eloe« 
of  ga.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  and  not  in  excess  ot  63,500,- 
000,000  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  30, 
1373.  Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation 
a*  m»y  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of 
the  coupon  allotment*  Issued  to  eligible 
households  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  chargea 
paid  by  such  households  for  such  allotmenU 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  jiart  erf 
the  separate  account  created  under  section 
7(d>  ot  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  under 
tills  section  shall,  notwlthstantling  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law.  continue  to  remain 
available  for  purpoees  of  this  Act  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(b)  Upon  written  notification  to  the  Con- 
gzes*  of  his  Intent  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  In  any  fiscal  year  to  obllgaU 
sum*  In  excess  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  It  such  excess  obligadons 
are  neeesaary  to  meet  unanticipated  in- 
I  in  participation.  In  no  event  shall  the 


amoimt  ot  excess  obUgatlon*  in  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cen- 
tum of  the  atims  appropriated  for  auch  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (aj  of  thl*  aec- 
tton.  The  amount  of  any  excess  obligation 
Incurred  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  apprtsprlated  to  carry  out  thl* 
Act  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(cl  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
portion  of  the  funds  In  the  sepante  account 
created  under  secUon  7(d)  ot  this  Act  Is  no 
longer  required  to  carry  out  the  provision* 
of  tills  Act,  such  iportlon  of  such  funds  shall 
be  paid  into  the  mlaceilaneous  receipts  ot 
the  Treasury." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  Uie  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  manager  of  the  farm  bill 
HS,.  18546.  The  amendment  vfhich  1 
have  sent  to  the  desk  proposes  to  add  to 
H.R.  18546,  Uie  food  sump  bill,  S.  2547. 
which  the  Senate  pasted  a  year  ago  by 
an  enormous  vote  of  78  to  14  and  which 
the  House  has  so  far  failed  to  act  ui>on. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
has  been  considerable  expansion  In  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program 
during  the  past  year  with  the  number 
now  reaching  6  million  participants. 
However,  there  are  still  about  8  million 
Americans  who  conceivably  could  be 
reached  if  we  had  appropriate  legislation 
such  as  that  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn,  after  con- 
ferring with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  the  so-called  hunger  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGoVERN),  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Comimttee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr,  Ellendsb).  that  it  is  very 
likely.  If  the  Senate  acts  affirmatively  on 
this  bill,  which,  from  all  appearances.  It 
will,  the  so-called  logjam  in  which  the 
food  stamp  bill  has  been  caught  for  so 
very  long  will  be  ended.  HopefullT.  on 
Thursday  of  this  very  week,  a  rule  may 
be  obtained  for  the  food  stamp  bill  In 
tbe  House. 

Incidentally,  it  will  Interest  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  the  National  Oov- 
emois  Conference  recommended  many 
of  the  food  stamp  reforms  contained  in 
tbe  Senate  passed  bill.  S.  2547. 

I  offered  the  amendment  so  that  I 
could  get  the  time  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
share  with  the  Senate,  first,  his  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and,  second,  his 
opinion  of  the  best  way  in  which  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
thinic  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  the 
amendment  he  proposes  on  the  bill.  I  was 
Informed,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
stated,  that  a  rule  vrill  be  obtained  this 
week  some  time.  I  think  better  results 
and  quicker  results  can  be  obtained  on 
the  food  stamp  bill  by  letting  the  bUl  now 
before  the  House  take  Its  course  rather 
than  attaching  it  to  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  feels  that, 
at  long  last,  the  logjam  will  be  broken.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  knowing 
that  tbe  Senator  from  Louisiana   (Mr. 
ELLSNnn)  and  the  Senator  frtim  South 


Dakota  (Mr.  MoOovnm)  feel  as  strongly 
as  I  do  about  tbe  food  stamp  bill,  with 
that  explanation  and  assurance  from  the 
Senators,  I  withdraw  tbe  amencjment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  In  fairness  to  the 
other  body — particularly  Its  Agrlcultur* 
Committee — It  should  be  stated  that  it 
favorably  acted  on  the  food  stamp  bill. 
As  I  understand,  the  bill  Is  now  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  jjolnted  out.  If  there  Is 
favorable  action.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  rule  wUl  be  granted  and  the  log- 
Jam  will  be  broken.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  we  have  been  a  long  time  trying  to 
get  an  expanded  food  stamp  program 
through  the  Congress.  I  hope  there  will 
be  passage  of  the  bill  and  that  action  will 
be  taken  some  time  next  week  on  the 
food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  1  am  grateful.  On  the 
eve  of  accomplishment  I  wouldly  hardly 
be  critical  of  those  who  are  going  to 
move. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs,  I  yield. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  If  I  had  doubt  that 
the  other  body  was  prepared  to  move,  I 
would  not  only  Join  the  Senator  In  his 
amendment,  but  do  everything  I  could 
to  secure  its  adoption. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  it  was  a  year 
ago  this  month  that  the  Senate  passed 
overwhelmingly  a  very  strong  food  stamp 
measure:  but  I  am  encouraired  to  believe 
that  the  other  t)Ody  is  about  to  move,  at 
long  last,  on  that  measure.  I  think  the 
Senator  Is  wise  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention  and  also  in  withdraw- 
ing It  so  the  other  body  can  work  its 
wUl. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  am  thankful  to  the 
Senator,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
people  of  the  country  In  this  area.  It  Is 
my  confidence  in  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
.sas,  and  other  Senators  who  are  similarly 
advised  that  convinces  me  that  this  Is 
the  right  course. 

I  believed  it  was  useful  and  Important 
to  call  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate how  long  we  have  been  hung  up  and 
to  have  these  expressions  of  real  reliance 
on  the  fact  tliat.  at  long  last,  we  arc  go- 
ing to  get  action. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  to 
be  commended  on  his  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  1 
am  not  doing  this  Idly.  There  will  be 
other  farm  bills  before  us.  I  think  It  is 
useful  to  let  It  be  known  that  we  are 
interested  In  having  a  food  stamp  bill 
enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  tny  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICEB.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Totk  withdraws  hla 
amendment. 

sMamnmrr  ivo.  ■■* 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  »ill  be  stated. 

Amendment  No.  883  was  tead  as 
follows : 
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On  p«g*  DT,  M  Una  31.  strike  out  UnM  31 
tluougb  and  including  Une  36  »nd  InMrt 
tiM  [oUowlng: 

"  ( 1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  wblcn 
any  person  »hall  Oe  ontlUed  to  receKe  under 
the  annual  programs  provided  for  under 
titles  IV,  V.  and  VI  ot  this  Act  for  the  1B71. 
1972.  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodities  shall 
not  eicsed  »3O.0OO.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
permit  the  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  ot  any 
acreage  allotment  or  base  acreage  lor  any 
fann  If  he  determines  that  such  action  Is 
Intended  primarily  for  the  purpose  ot  evad- 
ing the  llmltauon  prescribed  In  this  sub- 
section." 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  Illinois.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  nunois.  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

At  this  lime  I  request  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  requested.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient ."second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SMITH  ot  minois.  Mr.  President, 
next  Thursday  will  marit  my  first  an- 
niversary as  a  Member  of  this  body.  As 
the  newest  Member  of  the  Senate.  1  have 
often,  during  my  first  year,  had  occasion 
to  marvel  at  the  wisdom,  dedication,  and 
expertise  of  some  of  my  senior  colleagues. 
Among  the  greatest  of  these.  I  have 
counted  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  whose  33  years  here  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator's  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  highest  tradition  of  this  body. 
His  experience  with  farm  legislation  is 
extensive;  hts  dedication  and  ability  are 
unquestioned;  his  goals  and  aspirations 
for  American  agriculture  the  highest; 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  problems  of 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation  broad 
and  deep. 

I  do  not.  therefore,  lightly  tap  the 
lance  of  the  very  able  and  experienced 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  the  critical 
matter  of  payment  limitations.  I  have 
offered  my  amendment  only  after  long 
and  serious  consideration,  after  extensive 
research,  after  wide  and  free  interchange 
of  opinion  with  my  Illinois  constituents, 
and  last,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  all 
the  effects  an  across-the-board  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  per  person  would  produce. 
Since  the  early  months  of  my  tenure  in 
the  Senate  and  before.  I  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  high  subsidy  payments  to 
huge  agriculturalists  like  banks.  State 
governments,  corporations,  and  giant  ag- 
ribusinesses. I  have  been  shocked  at  the 
conversion  of  a  farm  program  originally 
created  to  help  all  farmers,  but  princi- 
pally the  small  farmers,  into  a  program 
specially  designed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  corporate  giants.  I  have  been  ap- 
palled at  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
that  excessive,  tmproductive  farm  pay- 
ments impose. 

My  apprehensions  were  not  new  In  the 
Senate  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  others,  had  voiced  them 
befoi«,  with  far  greater  eloquence.  The 


one  significant  distinction  between  my- 
self and  those  who  have  long  fought  the 
good  fight  for  payment  limitations  be- 
fore me  is,  I  believe,  that  I  am  the  first 
Senator  from  a  major  agricultural  SUte 
to  propose  an  end  to  this  vast  waste.  It 
was  always  assumed  that  farmers  sup- 
ported these  payments,  large  and  small, 
and  that  it  would  be  political  suicide  to 
attack  them.  Now  I  lay  no  special  claim 
to  legislative  courage,  but  1  do  think  I 
have  done  something  no  other  farm  State 
Senator  has  done  before;  I  conducted  a 
poll  of  the  more  than  200,000  Illinois 
recipienu  of  Federal  crop  subsidies.  I 
asked  them  what  they  thought  about 
subsidy  limitations — and  they  told  me. 
The  results  were  dramatic,  decisive  and 
overwhelming;  Just  about  nobody  In  nil- 
nois.  farmer  or  city  dweller,  widow  or 
housewife,  lawyer  or  hired  hand,  ap- 
proved of  subsidies  In  excess  of  »20,000 
per  person.  Of  nearly  10.000  replies, 
fewer  than  5  percent  objected  to  a  sub- 
sidy limitation  at  that  level,  and  at  least 
a  third  suggested  that  Government  get 
out  of  agriculture  entirely. 

Armed  with  such  clear  evidence  of  the 
feelings  of  my  constituents,  and  with  ex- 
pert assurances  tliat  a  {20,000  limitatlan 
would  not  wreck  the  farm  program,  I 
introduced  llmiution  legislation,  first  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate  farm  bill, 
then  as  an  amendment  to  the  agriculture 
appropriation  measure,  and  finally  as  on 
amendment  to  the  bill  we  consider  today. 
At  every  step  along  the  way,  and  contrary 
to  the  sky-ls-falling  protests  that  this 
amendment  will  destroy  American  farm- 
ing, I  have  enjoyed  the  support  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  very  opposite  will 
result:  that  the  ugliest,  most  unseemly, 
and  most  abused  element  of  the  farm 
program  can  and  should  be  removed;  and 
that  American  agriculture  can  and 
should  be  rid  of  the  black  eye  huge  sub- 
sidy payments  have  given  it. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  Identi- 
cal to  the  one  I  offer  today  was  attached 
to  the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  35  here  in  the  Senate. 
Because  the  House  version  contained  no 
such  limitation,  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priation Act  languishes,  awaiting  con- 
ference— awaiting  Senate  reiteration  of 
its  bold  and  forthright  action  of  only  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
reaction  to  that  first  success  in  history  in 
the  Senate  limiting  crop  subsidies  was 
widespread  and  almost  universally  fa- 
vorable. From  E>allas,  Tex.,  to  Boeton, 
Mass. — Including  both  metropolitan  and 
farm  newspapers — editors,  reporters, 
and  the  public  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  $20,000  limitation.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  a  sampling  of 
newspaper  clippings  concerning  this 
topic  be  printed  in  the  Recois  at  the 

conclusion  of  my  remarks^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  for  the  third  time  a  brief,  simple 
amendment,  but  one  which  would  chart 
a  fundamental  reform  for  agriculture 
legislation.  The  amendment  would  limit 
to  $20,000  Federal  crop  subsidies  payable 
to  any  one  producer. 


Not  long  ago,  President  Nixon  chal- 
lenged both  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  hope  that  under  hU 
administration,  the  1970's  would  be  "a 
great  age  of  reform  of  the  institutions  ot 
government."  Today  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  just  such  reform  in  an 
area  vital  to  the  whole  country— the 
agricultural  sector.  With  a  single  vote  we 
can  wipe  from  the  slate  the  most  scanda- 
lous, unfair,  ridiculous,  expensive,  and 
indefensible  Government  program  ever 
put  on  the  books.  We  can  outlaw  pay- 
ments of  $1  million  or  more  to  eight 
giant  agribusinesses  for  income  supple- 
mentation; we  can  forbid  14  checks  of 
between  '  ^  end  $1  million  to  similar  en- 
titles, and.  If  we  have  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  do  so — we  can  turn  agricul- 
ture legislation  in  a  new  direction — a  di- 
rection toward  less  interference  In  the 
marketplace  and  toward  Government 
help  where  it  is  genuinely  needed. 

When  I  introduced  my  amendment  in 
early  July.  Mr.  President,  only  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
Joined  me  In  cosponsoring  the  measure, 
and  defending  It  on  the  floor  ot  the  Sen- 
ate. Today  there  are  Senators  cospon- 
soring not  only  from  the  Midwest,  but 
from  the  far  West,  tlie  middle  Atlantic 
region,  and  New  England.  They  are  of 
both  political  parties  and  are  united  In 
their  desire  to  enact  a  farm  program 
fair  to  all  citizens. 

In  July,  some  Senators  suggested  the 
appropriations  bill  was  not  the  proper 
place  for  a  payments  limitation;  they  in- 
sisted that  when  the  general  farm  legis- 
lation came  up.  they  would  happily  con- 
sider a  payment  limitation.  Well,  that 
day  has  arrived,  and  what  do  we  see  In 
the  bill?  We  see  a  pitiful,  weak,  puny, 
half-hearted  gesture  toward  payments 
limitation — a  "limitation"  which  Is  effec- 
tively $165,000  per  producer.  In  lieu  of 
the  limitation  with  teeth  in  lt~«20,000 
per  person — which  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready specifically  approved. 

Why  does  the  bill  before  us  contain 
a  'limit"  of  $165,000?  Is  the  committee 
deaf  to  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

At  least  it  can  be  said  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  administration  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  a  sulisidy  limita- 
tion. Until  now  it  was  the  standard  re- 
sponse to  insist  that  any  limit  would  be 
unacceptable,  but  now  a  $55,000  per  crop 
limitation  has  been  submitted  to  us  for 
approval.  It  seems  to  me.  however,  that 
if  the  committee  was  persuaded  in  prin- 
ciple of  the  need  for  a  limitation,  it  would 
have  made  it  a  meaningful  limitation. 
Instead  of  affecting  only  1.100  producers, 
the  committee  might  have  aimed  at 
11.000;  Instead  of  saving  the  American 
taxpayer  a  paltry  $48  million,  the  com- 
mittee could  have  saved  $345  million. 

I  think  the  so-called  "llmiution"  ol 
$165,000  per  person  makes  no  fimda- 
mental  change  in  direction  In  American 
agricultural  legislation.  Rather  than  take 
a  manful  step  in  correcting  the  most  fla- 
grant abuse  of  a  program  designed  to 
help  the  family  farm,  the  committee's 
"lltnltation "  assures  the  American  farmer 
of  being  shackled  to  the  Federal  dole 
for  another  3  years. 

Let  me  very  briefly  outline.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  exactly  what  the  $20,000  llmiution 
would  accomplish:  First,  out  of  the 
nearly  2 la  miUion  subsidj'  recipients  na- 
tionwide, about  11,000  would  be  affected, 
but  these  11,000  constituting  barely  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  0.5  percent,  presently 
collect  14  percent  of  total  subsidy  pay- 
ments, amounting  in  196f  to  $451  million. 
The  amount  over  $20,000  alone  was  $350 
million  '.ax  dollars.  At  the  same  time 
that  gigantic  payments  are  being  doled 
to  corporatioiu,  banks,  SUte  prison 
farms  and  the  like,  the  average  recipient 
gets  $1,450  per  year,  and  fully  one-third 
receive  under  $500  in  subsidy  payments. 

Of  the  11.000  affected,  about  half  are 
cotton  producers.  Under  my  amendment 
28  percent  of  cotton  production  would 
be  affected;  about  3  to  4  percent  of  the 
wheat  production;  and  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  feed  grain  production  would  feel 
the  effect  of  this  reform. 

Many  have  suggested  that  producers 
will  be  able  to  avoid  the  limitation  by 
a  practice  called  "farm  splitting"  where- 
by in  order  to  get  a  larger  payment, 
portions  of  the  land  are  parceled  out  to 
members  of  a  corporation,  a  family,  or 
some  similar  arrangement. 

Such  a  subterfuge  is  deliberately  and 
specifically  proscribed  by  the  language 
of  my  amendment.  It  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the  sale 
lease,  or  transfer  of  any  acreage  allotment 
for  any  farm  If  he  determines  that  such 
action  Is  Intended  prtmarUy  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  limitation  prescribed  In  this 
subsection. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  had 
ample  experience  administering  pro- 
grams with  .simUar  llmiution  and  I  have 
every  confidence  that  officials  will  be 
able  to  do  so  under  the  broad  authority 
granted  by  this  amendment. 

Here  are  a  few  things  the  amendment 
will  not  do:  First,  it  affects  only  3  pro- 
grams; wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

Sugar  is  not  included. 

Wool  Is  not  Included.  Furthermore, 
the  llmiution  Is  still  quite  high  enough 
so  that  the  programs  covered  will  not 
be  ruined  by  nonpartlcipation.  Even 
though  the  amendment  affects  28  percent 
of  cotton  production.  It  is  still  more  prof- 
lUble  to  produce  cotton  than  any  other 
cash  commodity  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  United  States.  For  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  production  affected  is  so  mini- 
mal as  to  be  wholly  insignificant  in  terms 
of  national  or  even  SUte  production. 

Some  wUl  suggest  that  this  llmiution 
deliberately  discriminates  against  cotton 
producers,  but  I  would  hasten  to  point 
out  a  significant  and  critical  difference 
between  cotton  on  one  hand  and  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  on  the  other; 
The  system  works  for  corn  and  wheat;  it 
limits  production.  Cotton  subsidies  do 
not  work,  but  instead  only  supplement 
incomes,  and  I  suggest  that  incomes  over 
$20,000  need  no  supplementing.  For  feed 
grains.  89  percent  of  the  payments  went 
for  UmiUtlon  of  output  in  1969.  For 
wheat  the  figure  was  still  above  half,  but 
for  cotton,  only  38  percent  of  the  sub- 
sidy payments  went  to  limit  production. 
In  1970.  experts  predict  that  nearly  all 
cotton  payments  will  be  for  Income  sup- 


plemenUtlon  with  virtually  no  payments 
for  production  llmiution. 

Mr.  President,  where  I  grew  up  In  Illi- 
nois, politicians  or  bureaucrats  who  used 
complicated  words  were  either  laughed 
off.  or  changed  their  language.  Let  me 
say  right  now  that  polysyllabic  nonsefise 
like  "Income  supplemenUtlon"  means 
just  one  thing  to  me:  Padding  some- 
body's pocket.  When  the  Uxpayer  does 
the  padding,  and  the  person  getting  the 
padding  is  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
the  Southern  National  Bank,  or  the  I/)u- 
islana  SUte  Penitentiary — to  the  tune  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  I  think  It 
is  time  to  change  our  language,  or  be 
laughed  right  out  of  our  seat. 

Besides  causing  an  incredible  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury,  payments  in  excess 
of  $20,000  per  person  accelerate  an  al- 
ready fast-moving  trend  in  American 
agriculture;  The  trend  toward  bigness. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
are  already  too  many  independent  forces 
encouraging  heavy  concentration  in  large 
farm  corporations  or  agribusinesses:  The 
high  price  of  land  and  equipment  re- 
quires immense  capiul  outlay.  Intense 
mechanization  requires  far  greater  acre- 
age for  full  machlnen*  utilization.  Con- 
sistently lower  per  cost  prices  for  farm 
products  necessitate  bigger  volume  to 
support  the  producer. 

All  these  forces  are  by  their  nature 
the  con-sequence  of  the  technological  rev- 
olution in  agriculture  and  are  virtually 
beyond  effective  Government  direction  in 
a  free  economic  society.  One  thing  that 
Is  not  beyond  effective  direction,  how- 
ever, is  the  amount  we  choose  today  to 
pay  the  individual  recipient  in  Federal 
subsidies, 

Mr.  President.  I  will  conclude  these  re- 
marks with  one  more  statement;  Because 
I  introduce  today  an  amendment  whose 
effect  would  tie  to  take  money  away  from 
the  agricultural  program  as  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government  does  not  In 
any  way  mean  that  I  am  against  farmers, 
farming,  or  the  agricultural  way  of  life. 
Just  the  very  opposite  Is  the  case.  I  have 
a  deep  concern  for  the  present  lot  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  average  farm- 
er; first,  of  course,  for  the  average  Dll- 
nois  producer  of  com,  livestock,  beans, 
and  wheat,  but  In  a  larger  sense,  for  the 
Nations  agriculture  as  a  whole.  We  may 
never  be  able  to  return  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Ideal  of  a  republic  of  small  farm- 
ers, but  we  can  cerUinly  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  Government  wliich  we  repre- 
sent and  on  whose  behalf  we  write  laws, 
from  encouraging  bigness;  encouraging 
corporate  farms;  monoliths  whose  inter- 
est in  the  outdoors  is  limited  to  a  profit 
and  loss  sheet;  whose  head  Is  a  board  of 
directors  and  whose  heart  Is  made  of 
green  rectangular  pictures  of  deceased 
Presidents. 

In  the  period  between  1968  to  1969. 
there  was  a  30-percent  increase  In  the 
number  of  producers  getting  more  than 
$25,000  Individually.  Since  1968,  the  In- 
crease Is  a  shocking  60  percent.  At  the 
current  rate  of  increase  of  20  percent  per 
year,  twice  as  many  big  operators  will  get 
big  Government  checks  by  the  time  this 
bill  expires  In  1974  than  there  were  In 
1966. 


Enough,  Mr.  President,  Is  too  much. 

ExHiBrr  I 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  TUnes.  Aug.  18.  1970| 

In  two  working  days  last  week  the  Agri- 
culture Department  maUed  out  $3.1  billion 
In  checks  to  farms  for  complying  with  Gov- 
ernment acreage  allotments  that  limit  the 
output  of  cotton,  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Total  farm  payments  this  year  will  amount 
to  »3.6  billion.  But  even  that  huge  sum  does 
not  represent  the  full  cost  to  American  con- 
sumers. By  limiting  supply.  Government 
controls  boost  prices  to  consumers  by  an 
additional  (4  billion  or  more. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  taken 
a  stop  so  small  as  to  be  Insignificant  In 
setting  a  future  llimt  ot  »55,O00  on  the  sub- 
sidy payment  that  can  be  made  to  any  one 
farm.  At  maxlinum.  this  limit  would  save 
aSB  mlUlon  of  the  »3.5  billion  total.  And 
even  that  estimate  assumes  that  large  farm 
owners  wiU  not  split  up  their  farms  so  they 
can  coUect  the  $55,000  celling  several  times. 
Such  an  end  run  by  major  growers  could  re- 
duce the  saving  to  microscopic  dimensions. 

However,  the  ceUlng  voted  by  the  Bouse 
wUl  at  least  help  to  scale  down  the  outra- 
geously high  payments,  running  In  some 
cases  to  millions  of  dollars,  now  being  made 
to  a  small  numt>er  of  huge  farm  operators.  To 
that  degree.  It  may  signal  a  decline  In  the 
political  power  of  wealthy  farmers. 

The  drive  to  scale  down  farm  subsidies 
must  not  stop  at  the  House  figure.  The  Sen- 
ate, In  another  bill,  already  has  Indicated  Its 
approval  for  a  S20.6oO  top  limit.  It  would  do 
weU  to  write  that  figure  Into  Its  version  of 
the  present  measure,  thus  giving  the  House 
another  chance  to  consider  the  question. 
VPhat  the  nation  needs  more  than  continued 
payments  to  big  farmers  Is  a  new  program 
that  will  help  to  solve  the  Income,  employ- 
ment and  educational  problems  of  the  rtljid 
poor. 

Ctrr  Paaic  stmsmr  Haewtb 

The  Senate  has  taken  long-needed  action 
In  voung  to  fix  a  $30,000  celling  on  indi- 
vidual farm  subsidies.  The  question  now  Is 
whether  the  House  will  follow  suit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  limit  should 
be  placed  on  the  amount  of  federal  money 
a  fanner  Is  eligible  to  receive  for  keeping 
crop  land  out  of  production. 

Idle  lands  have  reaped  vast  harvests  of 
money  for  big  farmers.  Payments  last  year 
ranged  up  to  $4  million  (or  a  single  cor- 
porate farm  for  not  growing  crops. 

This  Is  an  abuse  of  not  only  the  farm  sub- 
sidy program — which  Is  moet  questionable  to 
begin  with — but  of  the  mlUlons  of  taxpayeia 
who  are  supplying  the  dollars  for  the  whop- 
ping payments  to  big  Landownen. 

If  approved  by  the  Bouse,  It  Is  estimated 
the  subsidy  curb  would  result  m  savtnga  Ol 
possibly  MOO  million  a  year. 

Although  not  an  Impressive  slice  In  the 
subsidy  program,  now  costing  about  $3.6  bU- 
Uon  annually.  It  would  be  a  move  In  the 
right  direction  toward  cutting  this  agricul- 
tural giant  down  to  size. 

In  years  past  the  House  or  Senate,  either 
one  or  the  other,  has  voted  for  a  Ud  on 
farm  subsidy  payments. 

With  the  present  strain  on  the  national 
budget,  the  lime  Is  ripe  for  the  two  bodlaa 
of  Congress  to  put  their  heads  together  and 
pass  this  tax-saving  legislation. 

Em>  or  A  BooKDowixx? 
Two  things  may  be  said  of  the  vote  In  the 
Senate  to  limit  federal  farm  subsidies  to 
$30,000  per  farm  annually.  One  Is  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  victory  tor  Sen.  Ralph  T. 
Smith  IB..  HI. I  and  others  who  contend 
that  huge  subaldles  to  a  relatively  few  big 
farmers  serve  only  to  aid  the  wealthy  while 
giving  little  more  than  a  black  eye  to  the 
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public  Image  of  vMt  numben  ot  smflll  and 
medium  size  fanners. 

The  oUier  U  that  tbe  tow  ahould  be 
another  warning  to  convince  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  and  those  larro  leaders 
who  oppose  subsidy  Umliations  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  aasured  that  an  urban -oriented 
Congress  will  keep  refilling  the  public  trough 
for  this  particular  type  of  boondoggle.  Of 
the  2.S  million  farms  whicti  receive  aubal- 
dlea.  probably  no  more  than  about  12.000 
would  be  affected  by  the  *20.000  limit.  In- 
cluding various  kinds  of  corporate  giants, 
banKs.  oil  companies,  lumber  yards,  unlver- 
altlea.  and  land  owned  by  state  governments. 

Aa  Sen.  John  J.  WllUams  [R..  Del.],  co- 
sponsor  with  Smith  of  the  amendment  to 
Impose  the  subsidy  limitation,  remarked: 
"Those  collecting  the  money  aren't  cultivat- 
ing farms.  They're  ctiltlvattng  the  trea«tiry 
of  the  United  States." 

This  la  the  firs*  time  a  farm  aubeldy  limi- 
tation has  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
which  in  each  of  the  laat  two  years  killed 
similar  measures  approved  by  the  House. 
One  of  the  leaders  In  the  House  for  limiting 
subsidies  Is  Rep.  Paul  Plndley  [R..  Ill  ],  who 
failed  a  few  weeks  ago  to  win  approval  for 
a  $30,000  Umlt  largely  because  of  a  mlxup 
In  8trateg>-  among  proponents.  Plndley  la 
expected  to  Join  Smith  and  Wimams  la 
poshing  for  Senate-House  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  Senate  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  agriculture  appropriation*  bill. 

There  U  a  good  chance  the  conferees  will 
approve,  but  even  If  they  do  nott  the  Senate 
vote  carries  a  message  that  should  be  pon- 
dered by  Secretary  Hardin  and  the  nations 
farm  leaders.  The  door  to  the  federal  treaa- 
ury  Is  starting  to  close  on  those  who  think 
that  more  government  fund*,  rather  tban 
sound  form  legislation,  will  baU  agriculture 
out  of  Its  economic  problemi. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  DaUy  Wews,  July  9.  I»70) 

SCNATK  VOTKS  820.000  CMUKO 

WasHiNaTOH. — The  Senate,  told  that  eome 
farmer*  were  cultivating  the  US.  treasury 
rmther  than  their  fields,  voted  Wednesday 
to  Umlt  Che  amount  of  federal  payments  a 
farmer  could  collect  Id  one  year  to  t20.000. 

Attached  to  a  $7  bUIion  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  ftacal  year  that  be- 
gan Jiily  1.  the  celling  would  apply  only 
for  the  1971  crop  year  that  the  appropria- 
tion cover*— If  the  House  goes  along. 

Expert  observers  believe  the  House  might 
not.  even  though  It  did  approve  a  aimJlar 
130.000  celling  In  1969.  TTie  House  approved 
the  same  appropriations  bill  July  9  after  re- 
jecting efforts  to  write  a  paynwnt  ceUlog 
into  It. 

There  Is  no  payment  celling  now  on  the 
three  federal  programs  that  account  for  most 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  price  sup- 
port crop  diversion  payments.  Those  pro- 
grams are  for  wheat,  cotton  and  feed  grains, 
which  includes  such  thlngv  aa  com  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Figures  from  1969  showed  that  five  farms 
received  federal  payments  from  thoae  crops 
totaling  more  than  $1  mill  Ion.  All  five 
were  In  Calif  omla. 

In  addition,  two  big  Hawaiian  sugar  com- 
panlea  received  more  than  $1  million  In  pay- 
ments under  a  separate  fed«al  sugar  sup- 
port program  last  year. 

The  provlalon  approved  by  the  Senat« 
Wednesday  on  a  40  to  35  roll  caU  vote  spe- 
dflcally  excluded  sugar.  The  key  language 
said: 

.  .  No  funds  approprlatad  by  this  act 
shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  any 
price  support  program  (other  than  for  sugar) 
under  which  payments  aggregating  more 
«^«"  ^aoiXM  under  all  suob  programs  ar« 
mads  to  any  person  on  any  crop  planted  In 
the  fiscal  year  1071." 

Sugar  ge  nerall  y  has  been  omltt*d  frooo 
propoaed  payment  celling  because  It  has  Its 
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own  sliding  scale  for  limiting  paymentB,  al- 
though some  critics  claim  It  is  very  generous. 

Sens.  John  J.  WllUams.  R-Del..  and  Ralph 
T.  Smith.  R-ni..  co-sponsored  the  Senate 
Umlt  amendment,  arguing  that  many  of  the 
paymentB  went  not  to  the  amaU  famUy  farms 
the  programs  were  designed  to  help  but  to 
corporations,  banks  and  big  business. 

"Those  collecting  tbe  money  aren't  cul- 
tlvntlng  farms,"  WlUlama  said.  "They're  cul- 
tivating the  trpHiury  of  the  United  States." 

But  Sen.  Spesste.-d  HoUand.  D-Fla..  man- 
ager for  the  bin.  ar^'ued  against  tacking  the 
amendment  onto  the  appropriations  bill.  The 
proper  place,  he  Laid,  was  on  a  big  farm  pro- 
gram blU  now  botUed  up  In  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  fut  the  Umlt  there,  Hol- 
land said,  and  he  would  vote  for  It. 

The  question  of  whether  to  keep  the  pay- 
ment celling  In  the  final  appropriations  blU 
wtll  be  up  to  a  conference  comnUttee  rep- 
resenting both  houses. 

Rep,  George  H.  Mahon.  D-Tex.,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Conmilttee,  said 
House  conferees  wuuld  seek  elimination  of 
the  linUtatlon  and  "I  think  cbances  are  good 
the  House  will  prevail." 


Pfiw 


Daivi   To   Cut   Sussiuus   for 
Fab  Ma 


OlANT 


This  may  be  the  year  when  Congress  votes 
an  end  to  checka  rutmlng  into  mtlUons  for 
some  firm  operators. 

A  celling  on  subsidy  payments  is  being 
demanded  by  many  Congressmen  before  they 
support  a  new  farm  program. 

Pressure  is  growing  In  Congress  to  stem 
the  flow  of  Government  ca.<>b  paid  to  big 
farm  operators  every  year  for  not  growing 
crops. 

A  ceUlng  of  •30.000  on  such  payments  has 
been  voted  by  the  Senate.  And  farm  leaders 
In  Congress  concede  that  their  colleagues 
from  urban  districts  are  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove a  new  plan  for  farm  aid  unless  as- 
sured that  large  payments  to  Individual 
farms  will  be  curbed. 

Per  years,  there  has  been  an  outcry  every 
time  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces Its  payouts  to  farms — some  checks 
running  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

These  payments  are  made  to  farm  opera- 
tors who  restrict  plantings  under  programs 
designed  to  bolster  farm  Income  and  prevent 
surplus  crop  production. 

TUB  TOP   PATUSNTS 

The  chart  on  page  5S  Usta  the  36  farms 
that  got  the  largest  checks  drawn  on  the 
US.  Treasury  in  1969  for  participation  in 
crop-control  programs.  These  checks  ranged 
from  »4.370.657  down  to  »3fl0,823. 

AU  told.  In  1909.  396  farm  operators  re- 
ceived Government  checks  for  more  than 
•100.000. 

Congreesmen  leading  the  campaign  to  put 
a  ceUIng  of  •20.000  on  payments  say  that  this 
move  would  save  taxpayers  around  300  mll- 
Uon  doUars  a  year. 

Total  payments  to  farmers  In  1969  came  to 
3.8  bilUon  dollars.  Most  of  this  was  paid  un- 
der the  cotton,  wheat  and  feed-grain  pro- 
grams. There  are  also  slEable  payments  to 
some  sugar  and  wool  producers.  Thcae  com- 
modities are  not  Included  In  most  limitation 
proposals,  however,  because  the  sugar  and 
wool  programs  are  self-flnandng  through 
import  taxes. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  get  consider- 
ably len  In  Qovemment  payments  than  the 
big  operators.  Of  tlie  3.517.804  farmers  who 
received  Government  checks  In  1969.  only 
44,665  got  amounts  of  •10,000  or  more. 

OOTTOW,  WBXAT  AND  COKK 

Virtually  all  of  the  farm  operaton  receiv- 
ing the  3ft  largest  payments  are  In  California 
and  ArlBona.  In  these  States,  farming  is 
often  on  a  large  scale,  with  intensive  cultiva- 
tion ta  Irrigated  land  that  produces  big  yields 
A  of  cotton. 


In  Kern  County.  Calif.,  alone,  37  farm  op- 
erators received  paymenu  of  more  than 
9100,000  In  1969. 

West  Texas  and  the  Mississippi  Delta  are 
other  areas  where  cotton  farming  tends  to 
be  on  a  large  scale.  In  Sunflower  County. 
li£l&8.,  for  example,  seven  larms  got  checks 
rongUig  from  $100,854  to  ei84.630. 

In  Sherman  County,  one  of  the  top  wheat- 
producing  counties  of  Kansas,  the  30  largest 
checks  to  formers  ranged  from  a  lilgh  a< 
•61.696  down  to  •2S.419. 

In  the  com  belt,  most  Government  checks 
to  farmers  are  for  considerably  less  than  in 
the  cotton  and  wheat  regions.  Iowa,  In  1969. 
had  only  118  farmers  who  got  payments  of 
more  than  •30.000.  lUlnols  had  153,  and  In- 
diana 106. 

Corn-belt  farmers,  in  fact,  ore  shown  by 
some  polls  to  favor  a  crackdown  on  big  jMiy- 
ments  under  federal  farm  plans.  "Wallaces 
Parmer"  magazine,  in  April.  1970.  reported 
that  75  per  cent  of  farm  people  questioned 
would  like  to  see  a  Umlt  of  J20.000  or  leas. 

CONGBESSIONAI.   ACTION 

Some  form-Stale  Congressmen  have  Joined 
their  urban  colleagues  in  the  drive  to  clamp 
a  celling  on  federal  checks  to  farmers. 

Senator  Ralph  T.  Smith  (Rep.>.  of  lUlnols, 
on  July  9  proposed  an  amendment  to  ths 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  to  restrict 
payments  to  no  more  than  •30.000  to  any  on* 
farm-  The  Senate  approved  this  amendment 
by  a  voteof  40  to35. 

Representative  Paul  Plndley.  a  RepubUcaa 
who  represent*  a  central  Illinois  district 
with  much  farming,  is  urging  Ws  House  col- 
leagues to  endorse  the  Senate  action.  Mr. 
Plndley's  district  Is  one  of  50  scattered  acroas 
the  VS.  that  receive  the  largest  amounts  in 
federal  farm  payments  In  a  recent  letter  to 
Representatives  of  the  49  other  districts.  Mr. 
Plndley  said: 

"As  you  know,  big  payments  to  farmers  of 
substantial  means — more  than  any  other 
factor — have  put  farm  progranu  in  disrepute 
with  almost  all  cltlaeus.  urban  and  rural 
alike." 

A   COMFBOUZSS   PLAIff 

The  drive  to  crack  down  on  big  payments 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  future  of  Govern- 
ment farm  programs  hongs  in  the  balance. 
The  plan  now  in  effect  runs  out  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  Nixon  Administration  and 
farm  leaders  In  Congress  are  trying  to  ham- 
mer out  a  new  pUn  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  members   representing   urban   areas. 

Representative  W.  B.  Poage  (Dem.).  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  oQ 
Agrlcultxire.  has  warned  farm-State  Con- 
gressmen that  a  payment  limitation  is 
Inevitable. 

Mr.  Poage  and  Agriculture  Secretary  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  are  urging  that  the  celling  on 
payments  be  put  at  •65.000  per  farm.  They 
hold  that  dropping  It  down  to  •SO.OOO  would 
seriously  undermine  crop-control  plana  be- 
cause big  farms  would  no  longer  limit  pro- 
duction and  the  result  would  be  a  build-up 
of  surplus  farm  products. 

The  HardUi-Posge  strategy  Is  reported  to  be 
a  move  to  get  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
aocept  the  new  farm  bUI  with  s  limit  of  •56.- 
000  on  payments.  ThiS  would  avoid  a  show- 
down vote  in  the  House  on  the  •30,000  limit 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Congressmen  pressing  for  a  payment  limi- 
tation point  out  that  the  ceUIng  of  •56,000 
proposed  by  Secretary  Hardin  and  Mr.  Poage 
would  apply  on  a  per  crop  basis.  In  other 
words,  farm  growing  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed-grolna  could  g«t  this  much  on  each  crop, 
or  a  total  of  •lee.OOO.  In  few  areas,  however. 
would  farms  be  able  to  grow  all  three  crops. 
ftrruaa  at  otaks? 

Representative  Plndley  holds  that  a  Umlt 
on  payments  is  essential  to  preservation  of 
the  family  farm.  In  his  view: 

*^t  Is  big  Government  cheeks  that  enable 
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pandlng."                                     „..„,„,  ..ii  tlon«  km  blK  «moui>ti.  longer  coUect  tlM.TM  In  a  jongle  ywr,  u 

A  pKlual  lowering  ot  the  P«™°*  ff^  ""^  ^"  ""*        IZT,..^....™  be^l  ^  1»89.  ^  '»™  '"b^'IJ  Parmenu  to 

log  1.  advocted  b,  Mm.  f»rm  economlBt.  to  rma  sopportro  ^  pimUUon  «  Dodd.Tme,  Mis., 

prevent  severe  dlBlocMlons  In  »r«««  wnere  j^  jjjj  ,,^^1  subeldy  peyments  were  In  j,^^  ^^  ^^  Mesdow  Lark  Pamu  In  Pul- 

blg  larms  predominate.  excess  ot  »1  million.  Total  recipients  In  1969  ^,^   County,   nilnoU.   be   paid    (118.S7S    u 

In  California.  lor  example,  one  ot  the  na-  ^^^  nfi-asao,  and  the  average  tarmer  got  ^^      ^^^  ^  ij,„ 

tlon'6  largest  cotton  growers  Is  eiperlmenong  ,i  493  a  third  ot  subeldy  reclplenti  (11  mil-  jioadow  Lark  rums  headquartered  In  Sul- 

wlth   tomato   production— 6,000   »cres  at   a  ^^^  get  loss  than  (800.  i„„    ^^    bolds  more  than  13.000  acres  of 

craclt— m  case  a  cut  In  paymenu  matMU  ^bo  program  was  instituted  alter  the  de-  .^^^^  Comity  farmland.  A  subsidiary  or  the 

leas  profitable  for  him  to  grow  cotton,  says  pfeggion  to  supoprt  prices  and  equalise  pro-  g,g„U(.   American    Metal    CUmai    lAMAX) 

one  California  tomato  growOT:  duotlon.  oorp.  of  New  Yort.  Meadow  Lark  also  has  ex- 

■■U  the  big  cotton  producers  "^^  "  ""  In  1968  Undersecretary  of  Agrlcultuie  John  ^^,^  „^^  holdings  In  other  nilnou  coun- 

matoee.  they  wUl  blow  the  rest  of  u«  right  ^  schnlltker  concluded  after  a  survey  that  mdjina  and  other  states,  according  to 

out  of  the  water."                    ....  ,^,..  «  W0.000  subsidy  limit  would  not  have  the  ^  company  source. 

A  cotton  grower  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  ,jj„  ^g^^  ^^ich  lobbyuts  forecast,  and  that  '■^  ^^  current  law  there  Is  no  dollar 

wonders  what  wUl  happen  to  the  «  fMnlllM  ^  ^mj  ^e  insututed  "without  serious  ad-  jj^,j  ^  ^^^  amount  of  federal  cash  a  farmer 

to  which  he  gives  employment  and  houung  „„„  eHecte. "  m„  receive  tor  not  planting  crops  and  sub- 

11  hl»  6,000-acre  holdings  are  broken  up.  u,  198B  acreage  diversion  and  price-sup-  ^^^^  ranging  to  more  than  (1  mUllon  a  year 

"II  ishT  fo»«  oaaTT"  port  subsidies  cost  taxpayers  the  ftaiowlng  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  landowners  and  cor- 

K    L    Hatcher,  president  of  the  NaUoaaJ  <"»  '"r"  °»^  <="*•:  porute  farma. 

Asaiclatlon  of  Wheat  Growers  who  farma  at     Cotton •S^'???'™  I^'  ?«"  "»  Illinois,  for  example  153  farma 

rf^r  Colo    says-                                                   Feed   grains 1,843,000,000  received  more  than  »ao,000  each.  These  huge 

"A  lot  of  people  think  a  Oovemment  check     Wheat   867.000,000  paynienta  have  helped  rtin  the  coet  of  the 

IS  pure  gravy  for  the  farmer,  but  it  isn^t.  ,  ,,.  nnn  000  '"=>  •a«>^<Jy  P"*™™  »  ""O"  «»»"  « '>'^'" 

When  you  Idle  land  you  have  to  keep  It  cul-                 Total 3. 328. 000,  ooo  ,  ye„. 

tlvated.  your  taxes  and  other  eipenaee  go  on.  ^^    j^„  j    willlama    (B)    of  Delaware  Smith  estimates  that  If  the  propoeal  he- 
go  does  the  rent  11  you  are  leasing  land."  j^^  ^^  Senate  seven  big  farm  corporations  <»nies  law.  It  will  save  the  taxpayers  *aao 

In   Washington,    some   obeervers   say   the  „x»lve  »1  mUllon  each  for  not  growing  crops.  "?'°'' "  •??°.P"'i°'' V^' ..  h  ..     ,-^  .« 

fight   over    limiting    payments   to   farmers  pj,urteen  companies  get  subsidies  o!  »600.000  Smith  told  the  Senate  he  had  dKlded  » 

might  end  with  Congress's  faumg  to  pass  the  million    Six   banks  are  classlfled   as  get  Into  the  fight  after  sending  a  letter  to 

new  farm  blU.  That  Is  discounted  by  other.  ..,J^^.-  ne  said,  and  receive  from  »31.0OO  aoo.OOO  XUmols  farmers  asking  their  opinion 

who  Miy  tbat,  with  1070  elections  coming  up,  -j^*  000   "not   to  cultivate   their   fann-  on  whether  to  Umlt  the  subsidies.  He  said 

neither  Democrata  nor  Republicans  wsalt  to  ^.„T..  that  the  response  was  overwhelmingly  In  ta- 

be  blamed  for  not  approving  the  farm  blU.  mtmsruzT  coiiicra  "»  <>'  I"  propoML  In  fact,  ho  added,  many 

But  It  IS  generaUy  agreed  that  any  new  farm  Louisiana,    the   .Ute   penitentiary    at  who  wrote  uijed  the  government  to  get  out  of 

Srm^it^Tm^Sti^.^y^rs""'-  "-^  °--  ^HvS'aF.iVld'S.IS  'TfoL^^oTsenat.  and  Bou^re^- 

i-                  meaning  ot  the  act  ana  oouecieo  »o<i,jj»  uj  j^t^y^^  ,^11  be  convened  to  reconcile  the 

.„,    ~,     ,..„„„,,„, -.uw  198»  for  not  growing  crops  on  certain  acre-  senate  version  of  the  agriculture  approprla- 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July  ^^                            ^     ™     ...      ,„    ™.„  tlon    bill    containing  The    SmlthTwiUlam. 

"•  1*™1  Senators    Mpressed    sympathy    tor    smiU  amendment  and  the  House  version  that  do.. 

Himan  m  Wo«ui.  Birr-PAaMiM  Pkht  fo.  farmeis:    "The    sverage    f^er    ^    °^^  not  have  It. 

DxcaowH-Cxop  StJssmna  '"o"'  •""''' "°°'''-..,**':.,^^„.T.,,»h?f  An  aide  to  Plndley  said  he  thought  the  oon- 

(By  Richard  L.  Btrout)  deliberately  leaving  Idle  his  most  «loabI.  „^  probably  would  offer  a  motion  to 

W«H«,  ^M.-^Ch  much  Of  the  world  ^^,^i\lT.  "uaf  rda'y""  oS  ^l.C  SThous.'^  -"fT"  ^X'^nt'i!  re^STao" 

go^  hungry,  not  growing  crops  IS  0,1.  Of  the  ^^'^.f  Standard  Oil  cLp^j.  Olldale,  «X«  thTno'^ur the^ome^n« t^ro"iS 

more  lucrauve  occupations  In  America^  ^^u;^  collected  »ia7fl96.  ^iu^^atlS"y  to  Ic^                    spprovai 

The  more  crop,  some  big  farm  corpora-  g^  „,^  ,y,j.  penitentiaries  get  whstan-  '^T^j'dTllmltatl^'  would  lurt  for  one 

tlons  dont  grow  the  more  the  government  ^  ,^^,ii„.  This  led  Senator  WUUam.  Into  ,^l^"%,'l^;''b\'°^  T  the^rlt^     ", 

pays  them.                                                      a  phUosophloal  inquiry  Suppose  one  of  those  '       ^rtatlon    bill    covers     lu    aooentanoa. 

With  M60  mliuon  at  stake  for  big  fann  ^„„u»rtes   became   subject    to   criminal  'PP^.'f.V*™^',,,  p„™S  Si,  way  f^dwuS 

corporations,  they  are  exp«:ted  to  make  a  ^^^^^  u^der  the  law,  he  said.  Suppose  It  o?'*,'"' "f  ^JT!,^  ""  ""  '"  soopaon 

desperate  effort  In  Senate-Bouae  conference  ^o]U*a  the    law    and    was    convicted?    he  ■"  »  '™«"  "™"*"°°- 

V)  throw  out  a  »ao.000  Umltatlon  on  .uch  ^^^                                                                                                   n,im»n  R..nt«  Aue  s  19701 

subsidies  Just  voted  by  the  Senate.  ..^  President,"  he  demanded,  "how  could              l^*™  Biaaan  Event.,  Aug.  8, 1970] 

The  Nixon  administration  has  decided  to  ^^^      ^  ^  pemtenuary  into  the  penitentiary  Brnxa  Fun  Pouct  Nnnis:    "Niw  Look 

support  a  SS5.000  larm-subsldy  llmltaUon  in-  j^  rtolatlng  the  law?"  P»o«naa>  im  1968,  bot  Nonx  Has  EnnsB) 

stead  of  »ao,000.  Previously  It  took  no  peel-  in  October  1989,  when  he  was  eampalgnlnc 

tlon.  iprom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  9,  1970]  for  the  presidency,  candidate  Richard  Nlion 

The  820.000  limitation  has  been  bandied  l"-™"               ■--o           '  ^^  quoted  In  a  farm  magazine  as  saymg: 

about  for  years.  Unlimited  subsidies  are  at-  Sxnatx  Votxs  SKisrctrT  m  rsan  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  act  Is  a  patchwork  of  old 

tacked  by  critics  as  upside-down  economics  Bcssmms  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^  improved — and  It  should 

that  aid  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  (By  William  McGafBn)  ^    n  i,  not  good  enough  for  the  future." 

and  expand  "farm  factories"  to  the  detrl-  washikctok. — The  day  of  huge  farm  «ib-         About    the    same    time,    in    a    campaign 

ment  of  famlly-slsse  farms  which  the  pro-  ^^^^  payments  may  be  about  to  end.  Scores  of  speech,  Mr.  Nlion  called  for  a  "new  loot" 

gram  Is  supposed  to  aid.  Illinois  farmers  would  be  affected.  in  farm  pitigrams.  aswrtlng  he  was  disturbed 

Booss   140VX  .XJECTID  The  Senate  unexpectedly  voted  Wednewlay  over  the  fact  that  the  nation's  farmers  had 

NOW   unexpectedly,  the  Senate  voted  40  to  to  Umlt  the   amount    ot  federal   subsidy   a  to  depend  on  federal  subsidies  for  a  fifth  of 

..«.„,'  .h.  .M  nno  1  mit  as  an  amendment  farmer  may  collect  for  the  year.                           their  net  income, 

S  S.    oeiJSif^wm    afpr^rSSon    -rSe  Two  Republican  senators,  Ralph  T,  Smith          "Those  who  control  the  purse  string,  con- 

»    the    pm<'ih«  ,1""  „^SS  tWo  TCKS  KO  of  nunoU  and  John  L.  WUllama  of  Del^     trol  the  power, "  he  said,  "and  the  new  pro- 

hutTha.  d^n-    m4n  It  wfllT.is'^  watTsiSnsored  the  proposal,  which  was  ap-     gram,  that  are  designed  should  Insure  a  fair 

nB3=iwrLri=  -^r?r^p^?i^^rr^dm»t  ^^,^zj;'Ti^^^^.!s^ 
S^^s^^^^^  r:---dred-r.Trc=s^^  :^rgrs^^^^'^n-wr^- 
r"-^iHCIi=^LS  rSr.L^^rsrLTto'^eS's  ^.d'^^±S^.Ts^ 

'^nnr.''^^\l:T£^ll^^^      r-V^.  -  year,  the  House  approved  It,     ;- ^^^^/^  «--  -^--  J^ 

llm^%=yT:£r£^2^2H  fprJe^S^^^*5rt=?t."Si  ^rt-ryTarbJtl^XyofAgncult^, 
of  »"»'»«'PP',^'»??,f""''°*/'^i°^     J^^^K^^teT Wednesday's    vote   that  he     Clifford  M.  Hardin  h«i  made  It  quit.  elMr 

""i.rRcr^th'fRiTn^ino^ho  '2:f,lfr^'^'z::zL^^^  f~hf,^rH"r:ii.e\7mSr.ii! 
L^Te*s^.utSn-^rthrc-:,^»j  ?^££:S.^^rs.^^^..^u^.  rl-^-^— ''.sr-'"""--^- 

aav«  '•»350  to  8400  mUUon  annuaUy."  Mcbusett*.  o"  aroitrair  pouiicai  power. 
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Bardin  did  fln»lly  ^grte  reluctMitly  to  go 
along  wuh  the  House  committee  on  ^subsidy 
ceiling  ot  •5S.000  for  each  of  three  major 
crops.  But  that  would  save  tajcpayers  no  more 
than  $5B  million.  The  secretary  la  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  »30,000  celling  per  farm  which 
the  Senate  approved  ax  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Ralph  T  Smith  iR.-ni,>  and 
which  would  save  more  than  t300  million. 

Hardin's  excuse  that  the  bookkeeping  re- 
quired to  Impose  a  WO.OOO  limit  would  be 
too  burdensome  U  nonsense,  A  ^0.000  limit 
would  apply  to  only  about  12.000  of  the  2  5 
million  farms  which  get  subsidies.  Sen.  Smith 
hit  the  target  when  he  deecrtbed  the  pro- 
posed »SS.O0O  celling  as  a  "sham  and  a  fraud." 
and  a  sl^  in  the  face  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  dispute  over  the  subsidy  ceilings,  how- 
ever, ihould  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  has  not  lived  up 
to  Its  promises  to  support  sounder  legislation 
for  agriculture.  Neither  the  Administration 
nor  the  House  committee  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  any  legislation  designed  to 
phase  out  subsidies  and  crop  controls,  such 
as  that  advocated  by  the  nation's  biggest 
farm  organ'Tatlon,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Pederatlon- 

Congre«s  now  has  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  oversight  by  Junking  the  House 
committee's  bill  and  coming  up  with  some- 
thing belter.  Mr.  Nixon  was  right  the  first 
time.  What  Is  being  proposed  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  future. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Not.  24.  19691 

US.  P»R»t  An>  HxLPa  Rich  Gbow  Ricuca 

Washinctos.  Nov.  23— America's  farm 
programs  are  a  multlbllllon  dollar  complex 
of  subsidies,  some  of  which  undermine  oth- 
ers, and  all  of  which  give  little  help  to  the 
small  farmer. 

One  offlclal  vlea-.  u  expressed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Preeman,  Is  to  the 
contrary.  "Today."  he  says,  -we  have  a  wide 
range  of  programs  aimed  at  underpinning 
and  fftrengtijenlng  America's  family  agricul- 
ture." 

But  the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  has  disagreed.  In 
a  report  entitled  "The  People  Left  Behind." 
the  commission  said:  "It  Is  clear  that  the 
price  support  and  related  programs  do  very 
little  for  the  rural  farm  poor  and  nothing,  di- 
rectly, for  the  rural  nonfarm  poor." 
raEMxas    intekviewo 

Interviews  with  farmers  from  Mlssiaalppl 
to  California  found  none  who  agreed  with 
Freeman  that  the  programs'  aim  Is  to 
strengthen  family  agriculture. 

"Talk  of  the  "family  farm'  Is  a  nostalgic 
longing  for  the  past;  It  does  not  reflect  real- 
ity." aald  Thomas  K.  Oreer.  general  cotmsel 
for  Salyer  Land  company,  a  60.000-acre  fam- 
ily-owned farm  In  California. 

"No  one  In  his  right  ralnd  could  Justify  the 
payments  the  farmer  Is  getting  along  with 
the  market  price."  said  Richard  Shaw,  a  MU- 
slsslppl  cotton  grtnrer.  "But  I  haven't  heard 
of  anyone  sending  a  check  back  " 

An  examination  of  the  agriculture  depart- 
ment's various  farm  programs  showed : 

Farmeta  received  more  than  one  btUlon 
dollars  this  year  for  holding  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, Including  one  payment  of  M.091.818 
to  a  single  corporate  farm.  J  G.  Boawtill  com- 
pany of  Kings  county,  California. 

Farmers  collected  mllUoais  of  dollars  froim 
varlouj!  programs  to  help  them  increase  pro- 
duction on  the  land  they  did  plant. 

[Altogether,  farmers  will  collect  3.4  billion 
dollars  In  direct  federal  subsidies  under  var- 
ious programs  this  year.) 

That  as  a  result,  farm  production  con- 
tinued to  Increase  faster  than  the  market 
oould  absorb  it.  thus  forcing  the  government 
to  lay  out  another  one  blUlon  doUan  to  sup- 
port crop  prices. 

Wealthy  Amerlcaos  are  going  into  farming 


In  a  big  way.  but  the  suspicion  peralsu.  espe- 
cially among  some  mem^bers  of  Congress,  that 
the  rich  are  more  Interested  in  cultivating 
tax  breaks  than  crops. 


CAT-nJC     TAX 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  {O.,  Mont.),  dted  an  in- 
ternal revenue  service  study  that  said  110  in- 
dividuals with  incomes  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars  in  1965  had  farm  operations, 
and  104  of  them  reported  losing  money  at 
farming. 

Cattle  breeding,  especially,  has  tax  advan- 
tages that  have  led  to  a  new  buaines.s— com- 
panies that  specialize  In  setting  up  wealthy 
people  as  owners  of  cattle  herds.  Expenses 
are  deducted  from  gross  income.  Profits  from 
later  sale  of  calves  are  taxed  at  the  lower 
capital  gains  rate. 

But  It  Is  the  direct  subsidies,  the  huge 
farm  pa>-ment9.  that  bother  the  congreasmen. 
Ijeset  as  they  are  »ith  demands  for  more 
moaey  for  troubled  cities. 

Cotton  Is  king  on  Capitol  htU,  primarily 
because  southerners  dominate  the  agricul- 
ture committees  of  both  Senate  and  House. 
It  was  for  taking  laud  out  of  cotton  produc- 
tion that  the  Boswell  company  collected 
more  than  4  million  dollars. 

A  more  prominent  recipient  was  Sen. 
James  O  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  a  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Senate  agriculture  com- 
mittee- The  senator  and  members  of  hta  fam- 
ily got  sail^M  for  retiring  land  from  pro- 
duction 

■BJSCTED   BT    SEN  ATX 

In  an  attempt  to  stop  such  large  outlays, 
the  Hous«  passed  a  bill  to  limit  payments  to 
S20.000  to  any  one  farm.  But  Senate  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  It. 

Contrasted  to  this  was  Congress'  accept- 
ance  of  a  Utile  noticed  amendment  to  the 
1985  farm  bill  which  will  pay  cotton  grow- 
ers a  bonus  of  up  to  150  million  dollars  in 
pnce  support  payments  this  year. 

Introduced  by  Sen  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D., 
La),  chairman  of  the  Senate  agriculture 
committee,  the  amendment  took  away  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  authority  to  lower 
the  price  support  payment  on  cotton. 

Farmers  and  economists  say  present  mar- 
ket conditions  call  for  price  support  pay- 
ments of  9  cents  a  pound.  The  Ellender 
amendment  forces  the  government  to  pay 
13.24  cents  a  pound. 

Where  do  all  the  blUlona  m  farm  pay- 
ments go? 

WRCaC    MONXT    GOES 

The  President's  commission  on  rural  pov- 
erty, using  cotton  as  an  example,  but  citing 
similar  figures  for  rice,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  sugar,  put  it  this  way : 

"The  10  per  cent  of  cotton  producers  with 
the  smallest  payments  receive  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  cotton  program  beneflu:  the  10 
per  cent  of  producers  with  the  largest  pay- 
ments receive  more  than  half  of  these  bene- 
flu: and  the  top  one  percent  of  producers  in 
size  of  payments  receive  21  per  cent  of  the 
beneflta." 

Freeman  dislikes  the  word  subsidy,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  payments  for  holding 
land  out  of  production. 

"They  amount  to  rental  payments.  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  produce 
so  much  cotton  and  wheat  and  com.  And 
the  government  says  that  "for  one  year  we 
will  rent  so  much  of  your  land  If  you  do  not 
plant  It."  " 

aiLUOM   18   PAU>  01TT 

Call  It  rent  or  subsidy,  •1,114.617,466  went 
to  91,887  farms  that  received  payments  of 
tS.OOO  or  more  in  1967. 

But  most  of  the  nation's  3  million  farmers 
received  a  lot  less  than  $5,000.  The  average 
payment  per  farm  In  1967  was  1978. 

And  rent  or  national  interest  aside,  farm 
production  Is  rising  despite  the  money  spent 
to  discourage  planting. 

Last  Oct.  1,  the  department  of  agriculture 
predicted  the  1968  wheat  crop  would  be  a 


record  1.6  billion  bushels,  30  per  cent  above 
the  average  lor  the  five  years,  1962  to  1966. 

Production  forecast  for  other  crops  was 
corn.  4.6  billion  bushels,  30  per  cent  above 
average;  soybeans  40  per  cent  above  average; 
oats.  3  per  cent;  hay.  2  per  cent;  fall  pota- 
toes. 4  per  cent;  and  grain  sorghum.  33  per 
cent. 

PATUXKTS  FX>B  COTTON 

When  the  program  of  direct  payments  to 
farmers  for  price  support  and  land  diversion 
was  po&sed  in  1965.  there  was  a  16.6  million 
bale  Burpltu  of  cotton.  The  land  diversion 
program  plus  two  years  of  disastrous  weather 
reduced  the  surplus  to  6.S  million  bales. 

To  reduce  that  aurpltu  by  10  mllllou  bales 
cost  the  government  1.7  billion  dollars  or 
about  tl70  a  bale. 

The  BgrlcuUure  department  tries  to  help 
the  small  farmer — the  one  with  cotton  al- 
lotment of  19  acres  or  less — by  permitting 
him  to  plant  his  entire  allotment  and  stUl 
collect  the  diversion  payment.  But  these  pay- 
ments average  only  •114.80  to  each  snuUI 
farm. 

In  Ford  County.  Kans,  farmers  expressed 
amazement  that  one  ranch  In  California 
received  a  4  million  dollar  payment  from  the 
federal  government.  All  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  farmers  in  Ford  county  received  a  total 
of  3.4  million  dollars. 

These  have  been  drouth  years  in  western 
Kansas,  and  the  price  of  wheat  Is  down  be- 
cause of  bujnper  crops  In  other  areas. 

In  July  1967,  a  committee  of  farmers,  econ- 
omists, labor  leaders,  and  retailers  called  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Pood  and 
Fiber  looked  on  farm  programs  and  recom- 
mended some  changes. 

"Acreage  allotment  programs  for  supply 
management  tend  to  be  self-defeating  so  long 
as  they  contain  Incentives  for  farmers  to 
Increase  yields."  said  the  commission. 

The  report  recommended  that  production 
quotas  be  set  In  quantities  rather  than 
;^elds. 

tracB   REA50KABLX    2>(ZT 

On  the  Issue  of  direct  payments,  the  com- 
mission recommended  that  payments  be 
geared  more  to  giving  farmers  a  reasonable 
net  Income,  rather  than  to  boost  the  price  of 
each  unit  produced. 

Some  commission  members  backed  a  pro- 
posal for  variable  payments  on  a  scale  giv- 
ing smaller  amotints  as  the  production  goes 
up. 

The  commission  report  was  published  in  a 
361  page  volume  complete  with  charta, 
graphs,  and  tables,  and  then  forgotten. 

Not  one  of  Its  recommendations  was  In- 
cluded In  the  farm  bill  passed  near  the  end 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  Illinois.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Williams >. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  which  earlier  this  year  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  approved  again  as  a  part  of  this 
bUl. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  fact  that  the  large  corporate 
farmers  have  been  getting  a  large  share 
of  the  subsidies  and  have  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions  that  these  large  pay- 
ments of  subsidies  do  not  benefit  the 
small  fanner  because  he  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  with  his  small  farm. 
He  has  to  have  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  equipment,  tractors,  combines, 
and  so  forth,  to  the  point  that  he  can- 
not efficiently  operate  his  farm  and  put 
a  part  of  it  under  the  Soil  Bank.  In  my 
opinion,  if  this  program  Is  to  be  con- 
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tinued  at  all.  these  payments  should  be 
limited  to  not  exceeding  $20,000. 

On  March  24  of  this  year  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  long  list  of  names  of  in- 
dividuals and  companies  who  had  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $60,000.  They  appear 
in  the  Record  as  of  that  date,  and  I 
shall  not  ask  to  have  them  printed 
again.  That  report  showed  that  one  com- 
pany had  received  $4,370,657  subsidy 
payments.  A  second  company  received 
$3,412,867. 

Seven  companies  last  year  were  paid 
in  excess  of  $1  million  each.  Fourteen 
other  companies  were  paid  between  a 
half  million  dollars  and  $1  million  each. 
Fifty-four  companies  or  individuals  were 
paid  between  $250,000  and  $500,000  each. 
These  were  not  small  farmers.  Six  banks 
on  this  list  received  from  S27.445  up  to 
$224,254.  There  were  two  penal  institu- 
tions, State  penitentiaries,  on  this  list. 
One  of  the  large  oil  companies  was  paid 
$127,995  not  to  farm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
list  of  these  largest  payments  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

One  companj-.  J.  G.  BosneU  Co..  cd  Call- 
lorila.  reoeiTed  »4.370.657. 

Orilen  Inc.  of  California,  received 
«3 .4 1 2,887. 

Seven  companies  received  in  excess  of  •! 
million  each. 

Fourteen  companies  were  paid  between 
•500.000  and  $1  million  each. 

PlXty-four  companies  were  paid  twtween 
•360.000  and  one-half  million  dollars  each. 

These  are  not  small  farmers. 

The  Southern  National  Bank  of  Lumberton. 
N.C..  was  paid  »224.354. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  East  North 
Carolina  at  Duan.  Nortli  Carolina,  was  paid 
»«9.94a. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Dumas.  Texas, 
was  paid  •6S.415. 

The  Waccamaw  Bank  it  Trust  Company. 
Lumberton,  North  Carolina,  was  paid  $98,134. 

First  National  Bank  A  Trust  Company. 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  received  »34.e80. 

The  Wilbur  Security  Co..  Wilbur.  Wash., 
was  paid  Sa7.445. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  OUdale.  Cali- 
fornia, was  paid  •127.09&. 

The  Arizona  State  Penal  Farm,  Orady.  Ariz.. 
was  paid  IKB.eas. 

The  Louisiana  State  PenltenUary,  Angola, 
La.,  was  paid  »95JI9. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  can  be  no  reason  under 
which  these  banks  or  the  oil  company 
or  the  penitentiaries  could  qualify  as 
small  farmers.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to 
continue  these  payments  to  the  large 
corporate- type  operator,  and  Congress 
should  accept  this  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  in  our  law.  By  doing 
so  we  can  save  a  much  needed  $350  mil- 
lion. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  which  I  co- 
QMinsor. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  and 
valued  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  tiiij  area.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, who  is  the  watchdog  of  the  Treas- 


ury, and  who  is  always  protecting  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  the  consumers'  in- 
terests. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  In 
the  House.  Represenutive  Paul  Findley. 
who  has  taken  comparable  action  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  who  for 
many  years  has  led  this  fight  to  reduce 
our  subsidies  and  wean  ourselves  away 
gradually  from  this  support  program. 

One  of  the  problems  that  1  think  the 
American  consumer  has  is  to  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  very  large  Government  sub- 
sidies being  paid  to  farmers  not  to  pro- 
duce food  when  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
hunger  in  the  country  and  a  shortage  of 
funds  to  provide  food  for  hungry  Amer- 
icans. We  are  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hungry-;  yet.  year  after  year  we 
continue  to  pay  these  excessively  large 
farm  payments. 

For  the  most  part,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, a  State  of  11  million  people,  with 
several  hundred  thousand  farmers,  here 
is  an  issue  on  which  farmers  and  con- 
sumers are  united  almost  unanimously. 
There  is  a  consensus  that  we  simply 


with  respect  to  cotton  and  other  of  the 
various  crops  we  are  supporting. 

The  concept  of  price  supports  comes 
about  as  the  best  way  to  attain  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  produced,  by  a  re- 
duction in  acrts  planted.  Whether  those 
acres  come  from  a  large  farmer  or  a 
small  farmer  makes  no  difference  in  light 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  objec- 
tive is  the  axmual  production  of  the 
amotmt  of  cotton,  the  amount  of  com, 
and  the  amount  of  wheat  we  can  con- 
sume domestically,  plus  export  needs, 
with  a  little  carryover. 

Tliis  program  has  been  very  eflfective. 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  yesterday 
evening.  If  we  should  adopt  the  pending 
amendment,  it  would  in  effect  destroy 
this  program.  If  the  $20,000  limitation  is 
in  effect,  it  will  mean  that  many  of  the 
large  producers  who  are  efficient  fanners 
will  remain  out  of  the  program.  The 
probability  Is  that  they  will  go  into  pro- 
duction of  more  com — that  is  a  volim- 
tary  program— and  they  might  go  into 
the  production  of  other  commodities  that 
are  not  under  the  program.  That  would 


must  wean  ourselves  away  from  these    greatly  increase  our  surplus  suppUes.  and 

harm  the  entire  economy.  By  alloaing 


excessive  payments. 

By  uni»slng  this  $20,000  limitation, 
we  can  save  $345  million  in  fiscal  1971, 
according  to  the  figures  that  have  been 
given  to  me.  With  a  predicted  deficit  of 
several  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  1971,  this 
would  be  a  responsible  way  to  save  the 
Federal  Government  money. 

So  far  as  the  marketplace  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  supported  crops  that  are 
In  trouble.  Nonsupported  crops  respond 
to  the  market  and  are  healthy.  Well  over 
a  hundred  crops  trade  in  the  free  market 
and  are  healthy.  It  is  the  ones  that  for 
some  30  years  we  have  tried  to  prop  up 
that  constantly  seem  to  be  in  trouble. 

Another  reason  to  adopt  the  payments 
limitation  amendment  before  the  Senate 
is  that  these  large  payments  put  small 
farmers  at  a  disadvanuge.  Small  farm- 
ers cannot  afford  to  have  idle  acreage  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  these  pay- 
ment programs.  What  these  programs 
really  do  is  to  subsidize  large  farmers 
and  perpetuate  the  trend  toward  driving 
small  farmers  off  the  land,  leavmg  ag- 
riculture in  the  hands  of  ever-larger 
producers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  $20,- 

000  payments  limitation.  The  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  35  on  the  1971  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  supported  the 
very  same  amendment,  and  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  so  far  as 

1  personally  am  concerned,  1  have  fought 
for  effective  farm  legislation,  and  that 
required  that  producers  be  compensated 
if  they  agreed  to  cooperate  In  the  pro- 
grams. This  year,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
farm  bill,  I  went  along  with  the  tSS.OOO 
limitation  that  Is  provided  in  the  House 
blU. 

What  made  the  past  farm  program 
work  as  it  did  was  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  the  power,  tra- 
der the  law,  to  declare  how  many  acres 
would  be  planted  in  order  to  produce  a 
sutBclent  amount  for  export  as  well  as 
OUT  own  use.  That  situation  obtained 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  author- 
ity to  designate  the  numl)er  of  acres  nec- 
essary to  produce  certain  of  our  com- 
modities, this  program  has  been  very 
successful. 

It  Is  true  that  the  cost  has  been  very 
high.  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Recoro  at 
this  point  some  of  the  cosU.  But  the  costs 
I  am  referring  to  now  are  a  pittance 
compared  with  what  the  costs  to  the 
consumer  would  have  been  had  we  not 
had  an  abundance  of  food  on  hand. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the  com 
and  feed  program  from  1961  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  $14,052,300,000.  That  is  a 
large  amount.  The  cost  for  wheat  for 
the  same  period  was  $13,274,000,000. 
That  was  in  order  to  reduce  the  huge 
surpluses  that  had  accumulated  under 
former  programs.  Today,  we  have  sur- 
pluses, or  a  carryover,  about  in  line  with 
our  requirements. 

Take,  for  Instance,  cotton.  In  1985  we 
had  14  million  bales  of  cotton,  when 
our  requirement  for  normal  carryover 
was  only  about  7  to  8  million  bales.  The 
bill  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1985  was 
intended  to  work  off  that  surplus,  and 
that  goal  was  accomplished  in  3  years 
instead  of  4 — the  whole  length  of  the  bill. 
The  same  thing  took  place  with  respect 
to  the  huge  amount  of  feed  grains  we  had 
on  hand.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  amoimt  of 
feed  on  hand  over  and  above  our  require- 
ments was  over  15  million  tons.  In  order 
to  work  that  off  it  cost  the  taxpayers  the 
amount  that  I  have  Just  suggested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  some  time  ago  during  the 
debate  I  referred  to  several  tables  to 
be  placed  In  the  Record  to  show  the 
entire  cost  of  our  farm  programs  since 
the  Inception.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there 
are  three  columns  on  this  table,  one 
Indicating  the  cost  through  June  30, 
1961,  another  column  indicating  the 
cost  through  June  30. 1970,  and  the  other 
presenting  the  entire  cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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noiMM  RtSULIS.  OCI.  17,  H33.  10  JUNE  30,  1961,  »N0  OCT.  17,  1933,  10  JUNE  30,  1970,  AND  INCHEASt  SINCE  JUNE  30.  1961 

Iln  miMioiu  of  dollant 


0C117. 1333     Oct.  17. 1933   Cost  ind  lossn 

thnwih  thmiih    incuntd  tinct 

lulu  30,  mi    Jijna  30.  1970        July  1. 1961 


Cofa  Bid  iMd  gniAs: 
Pfica  nipped  casts  >.. 

PgMiclni4tO 

Dtrtct  iMYmcsts. 

CCC  cicdil  sans 


TotH.-. 

WIMil: 

Pric*  sttlwrl  costs  ■ 

PiMkUwOO 

DirMl  luyinsnts 

CCC  crtdtt  ssJsi 

Iii1»riuticm«l  w> 


2.921.9 
62S.7 
J33.3 


5  347.  a 

I.  796. 7 

10.I7L4 

627.3 


24IS.9 

1.161.0 

9.  Ui  I 

627.3 


17.943.2 


14.  CM.  3 


2.251.9 
4,I9I.< 


4.111.3 
13.319.9 
1.811.3 
33S.5 
1.474.7 


I.  ace.  4 

I.  997. 9 

1.I1I.3 
33S.S 
2S(  0 


I»tal.. 


21. 136  3 


13.274.1 


Oct  17. 1933     Ocll7.  I93S  Cost  ami  loiMl 

ditmilli  ttinniih    Incumd  sjics 

Jun  30. 1961    luuJO.  1970        July  1. 1961 


CotlBfl.  aplaiid; 

PncasuPOQrt  casta  >.. 

P»6liclJ«  480. 

Direct  (wymMts 

CCC  oadit  saics^ 

Total 


1.502.2 
1.0(7.2 


3.179  6 

1.677.4 

2.439.2 

1.  352. 0 

4,274.1 

4,  274  ■ 

W.4 

264  4 

Mn  SMMWftOOStSt... 

Pabltc  Lao  4n. 

CCC  eradlt  alias. 


2.4W.6 
171.6 


4.967.6 

741.5 

1.6 


2.487.2 

569.9 

L6 


Totll„ 


Oils  and  oilseeds; 

Price  support  osUai. 

Public  U»  460' 

CCC  crodit  lalas 


539  1 
576.6 


387.6 

1.3915 

5.7 


619.9 
5.7 


Total- 


1,117.7 


2,39LS 


Prtca  support  costal.. 

PuMlcU»4S0 

CCC  crMit  salas 


219.5 
551.8 


549.3 

1,710.8 

52.0 


329.1 

1,159.0 
52.0 


Pric  Mpport  coals  1 i'  177' 

PnMlcLawtSO JI4.4  *B.7 

CCC  ciadtl  saHs. lOL  • 

Total 

Potatoas: 

Prka  support  cosb I. 

PuMlcU»4aO 

Total 

Wool: 

Price  support  coslsi. 
Direct  psynienta 

Total 

An  othaf  coamodHJea: 
Price  support  costs  I. 

PubHcU»4aa 

CCC  cradU  aales 

Tow 

Total,  an  e 

Other  costs* 

Strataeic  and cribeal  materials I.0QB.9  1,475.4 

Oltsfeora  procuremeot  pcemjums 25.3 

oner 3-6 

Ocean  transportation  on  commoditias  do- 
nated tliroutfi  voluntan' aiencias 125.5  521.1 

Storace  licilitws 115  130 

Raseaich  espcnse .-..  «.l 

Accounb  and  notes  racarvable 1Z.7  21.6 

PuicJiases  ol  torsign  aiirenciaa  tor  use  in 

sell.help  activltes vv-»n  .  ■AX 

Inlaretl  eioense 2.170.0  5.269.3 

0p«ralin«  e.i«ose 5a.9  1.133.8 

Ofseaie  eradicallon _ ,?!!•!  .?iS! 

Wartime  consomer  subsidy 2.102.3  2.102.3 

TnUI,  otlwr  costs  and  losses 6.203.6  10,832.5 

Beniwnes  ot  costs 3,645,4 

ToUl,  all  CMIL _ -- 26.3H.0  69.628.2 


172.0 
2a.  3 
101. 1 


220.1 

722.5 

502L4 

478.6 

478.6 

1.1 

2.5 

.7 

410.4 

481.1 

.7 

U&O 

116.0    . 

324.6 

724.3 

399.7 

440.6 

U0.3 

399.7 

:       .g;5 

261.4 
4515 
30.0 

Ik5 

30.0 

156.7 

7U.9 

90.2 

20.181.4 

62.U1.1 

42,259.7 

466.5 
25.9 
3.6 

396.3 

.5 

42.1 

8.9 

4.9 


4,621.9 
3.645.4 


I  Price  suDDort  costs  indude  price  supt»rt  tosses,  aiport  subsidies,  and  other  related  costs 
lalmbursed  CCC  inn^ugh  appropnatMns  to  restore  capital  impairment 


:  Inclodes  wefetable  oil  products. 

Source:  CCC  financial  statementa.  AD  data  mtliocl  to  mioor  adiastmeet  due  Is  roundins. 


Mr.  EliLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
figures  before  me  Indicating  the  amount 
of  payments  that  were  made  to  produc- 
ers of  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  In 
selected  States  for  the  period  1965 
through  1969.  In  1965  the  total  amount 


of  payments  for  all  States  was  $1,985.- 
822,000.  Over  one-tialX  of  that  went  to 
these  seven  States.  In  1969  the  total 
amount  for  distribution  among  all  States 
was  $3,328,941,000,  and  almost  one-half 
of  that  went  to  these  Midwestern  States. 


I  ask  unanimous  (»>nsent  that  this 
table  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


PATMENTS  TO  PDODUCtRS  OF  CCnON.  FEED  GUINS,  AND  WHEAT  IN  SELECTED  STATES.  1965-69 
|ln  tbooaands] 


Slate 

1165 

1966 

1967 

1969 

1968 

State 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

lUiieis - 

Iowa    ..  

130. 712 

211423 

IB.  615 

114.119 

94.060 
135.642 

64.842 
105.236 
105.715 

■5.117 
127.111 
192.656 
73  388 
98. 128 

148.024 
230  346 

lis  287 
122.811 

184  660 
247.577 
222.522 
154.881 
142.481 

Nebraska     ., 

Tesas.  .- 

Total  ol  States.... 

Total,  all  States... 

171.019 
151.393 

111.  741 
355.517 

116.290 
403.433 

166  616 

401.627 

iiiSl 

■inneaotl 

. .     1. 079.  794 

1.039.130 

I.IM.I23 

1.394.081 

1.512.501 

..    1.115.122 

2.0n.4M 

t52<.036 

2.199.960 

3.121,941 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PrCEldent.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  because 
I  think  its  defeat  is  critical  to  adoption 
of  the  farm  bill  this  year. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  point  that 
made  trouble  with  reference  to  tbe  1965 


farm  bill  was  the  excessive  payments 
paid  to  a  few  people,  some  going  up  to 
$3  miUion  and  $4  million.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  then,  that  under  the 
amenilment.  those  excessive  payments 
are  not  only  done  away  «1th.  but  the 
$55,000  limitation  per  commodity  means 
that  the  largest  payment  that  could  be 
made  to  anyone  would  be  $165.000. 1  am 
told  that  Is  applicable  only  to  three  peo- 
ple. There  are  very  few  people  to  whom 
the  $110,000  could  be  made,  and  as  to 
most.  $55,000  would  be  the  highest  pay- 
ment possible.  Tbe  excesses  that  took 


place  imder  the  1965  bill  which  existed, 
in  spite  of  the  good  values  that  came  out 
of  it,  largely  had  to  do  with  these  huge 
payments.  This  action  would  do  away 
with  those  excesses. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  the 
reduction  in  payments  was  a  reduction 
of  50  percent  of  the  amount  first  sug- 
gested and  strongly  recommended  by  the 
De[)artment  of  Agriculture.  Members  of 
the  committee  will  recall  that  the  first 
time  the  Secretary  appeared  this  year 
on  a  farm  bill,  he  strongly  recommended 
$110,000  as  the  amount  for  each  com- 
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modlty  which  would  be  the  limit.  The 
House  has  worked  out  this  $55,000  figure 
ant:  that  is  a  reduction  by  50  percent  of 
the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  iknd  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  third  point  I  call  attention  to  Is 
that  there  was  grave  difficulty  In  the 
House  in  pn^gtng  this  provisiJon,  even 
with  this  figure  in  it.  I  do  not  recall  the 
figures,  but  when  the  effort  was  made 
in  the  House  to  substitute  a  smaller 
limitation  for  the  $55,000.  there  was 
grave  difficulty  in  rejecting  tliat  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
recall  that  shortly  aller  the  action  of 
the  House,  we  were  called  upon  by  the 
leadership,  from  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  others,  to  see  to  it  that 
it  was  aljsolutely  imiJerative  we  not  make 
a  change  in  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill  if  we  expected  to  gain  approval  of 
the  House  and  to  have  a  bill.  Because  I 
feel  that  is  critical  to  approval  of  a  bill 
this  year,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
rejection  of  tlie  amendment. 

The  fourth  point  I  make  is  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  will  be  to  divert 
much  acreage  to  non-price-supported 
commodities  and  Just  make  trouble  for 
farmers  who  are  controlling  their  own 
production  so  as  to  meet  market  de- 
mands. I  am  thinlcing  about  vegetables.  I 
am  thinking  about  soybeans.  There  are 
other  crops  wiiich  I  could  mention  which 
would  be  adversely  affected. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota,  whom  I  see  in  the  Cham- 
ber, that  while  $20,000  will  meet  most 
of  the  needs  of  the  wheat-producing  peo- 
ple, when  we  figure  their  needs  for  both 
wheat  production  and  feed  grain  produc- 
tion— they  would  both  come  together — 
tmder  tie  $20,000  limitation,  I  think  se- 
vere damage  would  be  done  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  great  areas  including  his  own 
State,  where  both  wheat  and  feed  grains 
are  produced. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  the  most 
critical  need  we  have  got  in  this  whole 
debate:  namely,  to  stand  by  this  particu- 
lar provision  in  the  House  bill,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Mnsstii) .  The  Senator  from  California  Is 

recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  pending  farm  legisla- 
tion, HJi.  18546,  which  would  lower  the 
limitation  on  direct  payments  from 
$55,000  to  $20,000  per  crop.  California  is 
the  No.  1  agricultural  State  in  the  Onion. 
This  amendment  would  utterly  disrupt 
agriculture  in  California — not  only  in 
cotton  but  in  many  other  crops.  I  have 
found  that  many  of  my  "liberal"  and 
"conservative"  constituents  alike  do  not 
imderstand  why  I  oppose  the  $20,000 
limit  on  farm  subsidies  and  support  the 
higher  $55,000  limit  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  want  to  explain  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  why  I   take   this 


position  and  to  urge  them  to  join  me  In 
opposition  to  the  floor  amendment  lower- 
ing the  payment  limitation  to  $20,000. 

California's  interest  in  this  far  sur- 
passes Cotton  Belt  States — if  the  limit  Is 
fixed  at  $55,000.  fanners  in  mj-  State  will 
lose  about  $24.800.000 — 50  percent  of  the 
$51.8  million  involved.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates that  in  cotton,  949  payees  will  be 
affected  by  the  $55,000  limitation,  and 
247  of  these  farm  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  will  nonetheless  support  the 
$55,000  per  crop  limit,  but  I  oppose  the 
$20,000  limit. 

No  one  in  California  Is  being  paid  for 
not  growing  cotton  this  year,  and  no  one 
was  paid  for  not  growing  cotton  liist  year. 
Cotton  is  the  principal  sutjstdized  crop 
In  California.  It  costs  considerably  more 
to  produce  cotton — 34  to  35  cents  per 
potmd  according  to  USDA  national  aver- 
ages— than  cotton  brings  cm  the  mar- 
ket— 22  to  23  cents  per  pound.  The  sub- 
sldy  Is  paid  like  the  merchant  marine 
subsidy,  to  maintain  the  industry.  Thus, 
the  payment  keeps  the  cotton  grower  in 
business. 

Generally,  a  limitation  on  payments  Is 
really  a  limitation  on  the  number  ol 
acres  a  grower  can  plant  in  cotton. 

The  $20,000  limit  would  bankrupt 
many  California  farmers  who  do  not 
grow  any  cotton  at  all.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  about  $40  million  worth 
of  farms  in  the  cotton-producing  San 
Joaquin  Valley  In  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. Obviously,  any  limitation  on  pay- 
ments would  add  to  this  figure.  A  limita- 
tion on  payments  would  force  many 
acres  of  land  now  planted  in  cotton  into 
other  crops  or  onto  the  land  market,  de- 
pressing leind  and  crop  prices  signifi- 
cantly for  small  farmers  as  well  as  large. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  cotton  industry  includes  much  more 
than  the  cottongrowers.  It  also  includes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  employ- 
ed on  the  farms,  in  the  cotton  gins,  oil 
mills,  warehouses,  trucks,  railroads,  farm 
Implement  maufacturlng  plants,  insecti- 
cide and  chemical  companies,  and  the 
textile  industry.  It  also  includes  small 
town  merchants,  implement  dealers,  and 
others  who  supply  the  cotton  farmers 
with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
goods  and  services  each  year. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  reasonable  limi- 
tations on  payments,  and  my  remarks 
should  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  I  favor  the  continuation  of 
paying  exorbitant  sums  to  wealthy  cor- 
porate fanners.  Under  the  present  farm 
program  and  under  the  proposed  com- 
mittee bill,  however,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  strict  $20,000  limit  would  cause  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  agriculture. 

I  believe  that  any  reasonable  limita- 
tion on  payments  should  be  aimed  at 
those  receiving  huge  payments  and  who 
grow  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton.  This 
Is  not  accomplished  by  the  difference 
between  the  $55,000  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill  and  the  $20,000  limit. 
On  the  contrary,  while  comparatively  a 
$20,000  limit  would  save  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayer  some  money  in  direct 
expenditures,  it  would  also  have  some 
(llsastrous  and  unforeseen  results,  which 


•nay  prove  tar  more  costly  in  the  long 
ruii. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Assuming  that  a 
grower  plants  cotton  on  his  entire  acre- 
age allotment,  at  16^4  cents  per  pound 
of  cottoa  a  farmer  receiving  a  $55,000 
payment  will  have  a  planting  of  only  520 
acres,  while  a  farmer  receiving  a  pay- 
ment of  $20,000  will  have  a  planting  of 
200  acres.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not 
talking  atiout  the  difference  between 
large  and  small  farms,  but  between  two 
family-sized  farms.  A  $55,000  limitation 
Is  (lulte  adequate  to  limit  the  payment 
of  large  subsidies  to  those  large  corpo- 
rate farmers,  who  farm  from  10.000  to 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acrea. 
A  $55,000  limitation,  as  I  said  before,  is. 
in  cotton,  a  payment  for  only  520  acres. 
Furthermore,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  familiar  witli  the  nature  of  farming 
in  CaUfomia.  I  want  to  clarify  tliat  520 
acres  t  a  family-sized  farm.  A  520-acre 
cotton  farm  has  a  capital  Investment 
equal  to  a  160-acre  citrus  grove  or  a  320- 
acre  vineyard.  These  are  small  opera- 
tions in  California. 

If  a  $55,000  limit  would  affect  those 
with  cotton  plantings  over  520  acres,  and 
if  the  $20,000  limit  would  affect  those 
with  cotton  plantings  over  200  acres,  is 
there  a  significant  advantage  to  the 
$20,000  limit?  It  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment the  difference  between  $55,000  and 
$20,000.  But.  In  my  opinion,  its  dis- 
advantages far  outweight  the  advanuge 
of  this  savings. 

First  of  all.  a  $20,000  limit  would  not 
accomplish  the  purpose  espoused  by  its 
proponents — namely,  to  eliminate  the 
payment  of  large  subsidies  to  large  cor- 
porate farmers.  This  goal  is  accom- 
plished quite  adequately  by  the  $55,000 
limit. 

Second,  a  $20,000  limitation  would 
force  the  tJlversitjn  of  all  plantings  over 
200  acres  into  other  crops,  including 
nonsupported  crops  such  as  grapes, 
nuts,  tree  fruits,  cling  and  freestone 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  apricots,  ber- 
ries, carrots,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  can- 
taloupes, saiDower.  olives,  figs,  and  pom- 
egranates. It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  chaos  that  would  result.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  cotton  land  which  cannot 
produce  cotton  without  the  subsidy  will 
be  forced  onto  the  market  or  into  other 
crops.  It  would  r-ause  chaos  in  land  val- 
uesi  it  would  create  crippling  surpluses 
in  many  California  crops,  it  would  cause 
bankruptcies  on  thousands  of  acres  of 
farms,  and  it  would  contribute  to  un- 
employment both  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  small  businesses  serving  them. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  feed 
grains  and  wheat  sections  of  the  bill. 
growers  affected  by  the  limitation  can 
grow  outside  the  program  and  produce 
and  sell  as  they  see  fit.  They  would  do  so 
without  payment,  but  also  without  pen- 
alty or  restriction.  This  is  not  true  under 
the  cotton  section  of  this  bill.  A  cotton- 
grower  affected  by  limitations  cannot  go 
outside  the  program  and  produce  with- 
out subsidy.  Secretary  Hardin  noted  this 
fact  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Eixkndct: 

In  contrast,  tlie  Hotiee  BUI  srould  allow 
menTtr"""*  fnedom  to  produca  for  tl»  market 
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without  subsidy.  The  goveminent  cannot 
sp«nd  this  much  money  to  save  an  Industry 
and  at  the  same  time  preclude  freedom  of 
action  by  those  who  win  try  to  save  It  with- 
out being  subsidised. 

In  cotton,  the  grower  hit  by  limita- 
tions has  but  two  choices:  go  broke  or  go 
Into  other  crops. 

In  short,  the  $20,000  limitation 
amendment  would  injure  thousands  of 
small  people  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
directly  affected  by  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments, who  may  not  even  be  growing 
cotton,  and  who  may  not  even  be  in  farm- 
ing. While  the  $55,000  figure  will  have 
some  similarly  adverse  effects.  I  believe 
California  agriculture  can  withstand 
them,  while  it  cannot  at>sorb  the  conse- 
quences of  a  $20,000  limitation. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  $55,000 
per  crop  limitation  on  payments  for  the 


about  22  cents  a  pound.  The  cotton  sub- 
sidy is  In  the  form  of  a  16.8  cents  pay- 
ment a  pound.  But  it  applies  only  to  65 
percent  of  a  grower's  cotton  allotment. 
For  a  grower's  total  production,  the  sub- 
sidy figures  out  to  10.92  cents  per 
pound.  So.  if  we  take  the  world  price  of 
22  cents  a  pound  and  add  the  subsidy, 
we  come  up  with  32.9  cents,  or  about 
break  even.  Some  farmers,  of  course, 
produce  at  a  smaller  cost,  and  some  are 
over  that  cost. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  one  exam- 
ple of  the  burden  that  will  accrue  to  an 
Indian  tribe  in  Arizona,  and  there  are 
many  others. 

Limiting  cotton  subsidy  payments  to 
$20,000  for  a  single  farm  would  be  disas- 
trous for  the  Oila  River  Indian  Com- 
munity. At  present  most  of  the  income 
of   the   Gila  River   Indian  Community 


If  we  adopt  a  $20.000-payment  limita- 
tion. It  will  have  no  great  effect  on  the 
State  of  Kansas.  It  would  affect  some 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  but  they 
would  survive  in  any  event.  But  It  would 
force  farmers  out  of  cotton  production 
and  they  would  then  raise  more  feed 
grains.  We  would  end  up  with  a  shortage 
of  cotton  and  an  excess  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains. 

I  believe  the  basic  question  must  be 
whether  there  should  be  farm  payments 
at  all  and  whether  there  should  be  any 
incentive  for  the  American  farmers. 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  should  be 
some  limitation  and  I  credit  this  to  the 
major  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  . 

I  l)clieve  that  one  way  to  kill  farm  pro- 
grams is  to  include  an  unrealistic 
limitation. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  and  the 


3-year  period  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  best                ,„„  jne  15.000-acre  community    -,Lr  b-dv  have  made  progress  and  the 
«™i..,.u„™  onrt    tho  Hniisp  and  Senate      . •_■....... i      o„rf    i.,oo    oirl-     otner  DOOy  nave  maue  piuaicoo  «   - 


Agriculture  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  that  a  lower 
limit  could  prove  disastrotis  for  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distlngiiished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CiuNSTONi  that  these  large  pay- 
ments would  trickle  down  and  help  the 
small  farmers.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
does  not  adopt  this  trickle-down  theory 
that  we  should  give  $2  million  or  $3  mil- 
lion payments  to  some  of  these  large  op- 
erations on  the  basis  that  it  would  trickle 
down  to  help  some  of  the  small  operators. 
Surely  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  advocating  the  trickle- 
down  theory  as  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  small  farmers.  Let  us  make 
direct  payments  to  the  small  operators 
and  hold  the  big  operators  down  to 
$20,000. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  farm  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering. We  have  narrowed  the  issue 
considerably.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  subsidies  of  milUons  or  hundreds 
of  thousands.  We  are  no  longer  talking 
about  $75,000  or  $100,000.  Right  or 
wrong,  we  are  talking  about  $55,000  per 
crop  as  the  top  figure. 

To  propose  a  limitation  of  anything 
less  than  $55,000  would,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  jeopardize  the 
chance  of  bringing  about  a  balance  of 
supply  and  deman(l. 

The  most  immediate  victims  of  drastic 
change  in  the  subsidy  program  would  be 
individual  cotton  fanners,  their  em- 
ployees and  businesses  which  depend 
upon  this  industry.  Farmers  not  only 
have  their  livelihood  at  stake,  but  they 
also,  in  many  cases,  must  pay  on  the  debt 
on  their  land  and  pay  off  loans  carried 
over  from  previous  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  illustra- 
tions that  could  be  given  as  to  why  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  equal  to 
their  lowest  levels  since  1933 — about  74 
percent. 

The  average  cost  to  produce  cotton  in 
the  Western  irrigated  land  areas  is  near- 
ly 32  cents  a  pound.  The  world  price  Is 


farm— tribaUy  owned— and  large  agrl-  „;;^j^tion  of  $55,000  would  affect  some 

cultural  lease  operaUons.  This  mcome  j  ^^^  farmers.  It  would  save  the  DJS. 

would  practically  be  eliminated  if  the  .jJ^gj^j^^  ^^^  jsg  million  and  that  Is  a 

proposed    leglslaUon    with    the    $20,000  sigmflcant  step  forward, 

limitation  is  passed.  The  Income  of  some  j^^.    president,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 

1.000  Indians  leasing  their  own  small  10-  ^^j^j  ^^  include  an  analysis  at  this  point 


acre  farms  with  cotton  allotments  would 
be  practically  eliminated.  Our  agricul- 
tural workers  would  be  without  Jobs. 

The  results  of  this  would  be  poverty 
and  Increasing  welfare  rolls  for  our  In- 
dian population  and  the  halting  of  most 
of  the  progressive  development  programs 
being  undertaken  by  the  Gila  River  In- 
dian Community.  As  pointed  out  by 
President  Nixon.  Gila  River  Indian  Com- 
munity is  making  real  progress.  This 
momentum  should  not  be  lost  or  cur- 
tailed now. 

Because  of  water  costs  and  other  fac- 
tors, cotton  in  Arizona  can  only  be 
farmed  successfully  In  large  unitized 
operations.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  make  such  operations  impossible. 
The  writer  of  the  letter,  Alexander 
Lewis,  Sr..  Governor  of  the  Gila  River 
Indian  Community,  said: 

I  can  spealc  for  the  T.OOO  Indian  residents 
of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  In  re- 
questing that  you  do  everything  possible  to 
have  the  legislation  amended  to  exempt  In- 
dian Reservation  lands  from  the  limitations 
In  the  bill  and  to  make  the  bill  more  eqxil- 
table  for  au  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  pending 
bill  In  Its  proper  perspective.  This  ac- 
tion should  not  be  considered  without  a 
full  understanding  of  its  detriment  such 
as  to  our  Arizona  Indians  and  to  many 
others  in  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois,  al- 
though I  Intend  to  vote  against  his 
amendment.  His  initiative  a  few  weeks 
ago  may  have  resulted  In  saving  some 
$58  million.  For  that  I  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  niinols. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  there 
should  be  payments  limited  to  $55,000 
or  $20,000.  The  question  is  whether  we 
should  have  payments  at  all.  That 
should  be  the  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  evening. 


in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amenohint  No.  883 
Attached  Is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
possible  eSects  of  a  MO.OOO  limit  applicable 
to  payments  made  under  the  cotton,  teed 
gram  and  wheat  programs  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Smith  and  others. 

Such  a  payment  limit  would  divert  ap- 
proximately 4  mllUon  acres  that  are  now  In 
the  production  of  cotton  or  In  conserving 
uses  to  the  production  of  feed  gralha  or 
wheat.  It  would  result  In  too  much  grain  for 
feed  and  a  shortage  of  cotton. 

Note  on  Table  3  that  U  such  a  limit  had 
been  In  effect  in  19B9,  it  would  have  made 
almost  2  million  bales  of  cotton  Ineligible  for 
payment  and  would  have  affected  17  mil- 
lion acres  of  domestic  cotton  allotment.  A 
good  part  of  this  1.7  mUUon  acres  would  not 
have  been  planted  to  cotton  If  it  were  In- 
eligible for  payment  and  would  have  become 
available  for  production  of  feed  grains  and 
other  crops.  This  would  be  especially  true  In 
1971  since  we  are  anticipating  a  2-cent  re- 
duction In  the  loan  rate  for  cotton. 

Acreage  affected  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram would  have  been  1.9  mlUlon  resulting 
mainly  from  the  tact  that  most  feed  grain 
payees  affected  by  the  limit  would  be  forced 
out  of  the  program  entirely  and  would  tend 
to  Increase  their  plantmgs  of  feed  grains  by 
even  more  than  19  million.  This  follows  since 
It  Is  clear  that  most  non-cooperators  In  the 
feed  grain  program  plant  an  acreage  to  feed 
grains  which  Is  larger  than  their  feed  grain 
base.  Table  3  Indicates  IJ  million  wheat 
acres  would  be  affected  most  of  wiilch  would 
be  planted  to  wheat. 

For  the  three  programs  combined  there 
would  have  been  4  8  million  acres  affected  In 
1969  under  the  $20,000  payment  limitation. 
Four  to  five  million  acres  Is  a  lot  of  ground. 
It  Is  enough  to  make  the  difference  between 
a  program  that  would  work  and  a  program 
that  would  be  ineffective.  U  this  much  addi- 
tional acreage  Is  planted  to  grains.  It  Is 
enough  to  depress  prices  below  loan  levels 
and  buUd  up  surplus  stocks. 

Vfe  conclude  that:  (1)  a  »20.000  payment 
lUnlt  U  too  low  and  (3)  applying  the  limita- 
tion to  the  combination  of  three  or  four 
crops  forces  an  undue  advene  eSeot  on  the 
feed  grain  program. 
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TABLE  l.-tFft(rr  OF  »  »20.000  LIMIT  APPUED  IN  1969  TO  COMBINED  PAYMENTS  OF  COnON.  FEED  CHAINS  AND  WHEAT  (AMENDMEMT  wg  Mt)' 


Gnatei  Duo  19.999 
3  precnmi  combined 


Pragram 

Number  ol         psimeflts 

piyses      <l»buund9} 


GruUr  tlun  19,91 
cotton  slone 


Under  ;0.000  lor  cottoB  bst 
more  Ih«n  19,999  Irom 
3  programs  combinod 


(1) 


m 


Number  ol 
puroes 

(3) 


Prognm 

pariseob 

Pntnn  (IheiisBndi) 

poymcfllx    PSYon  (col.  1     (col  2  minos 

(tboutsndi)     miflui  coL  3)  c«<.  4) 


(«) 


«5) 


(IS) 


Piymonts  Reducad 

reUmd>  Nyintnta> 

(tlMstsods}  (thounndt) 

(7)  («) 


Cotton 

Food  irobi.. 


t.7M 
7.941 
C193 


1294,000 
9S,«5 

61, 8» 


G,1W         J2t2.t23  2.560  31.J77  1*257 

U         S::::::-::::::::::::::::::::!     »'^ 

(I) „..  2HttO 


131,743 

7S,041 


1  hlaior  tUNmptioRs  an  pnxiuctri  inwrivtd  m  ill  3  proBrMiJ  who  ate  iltecUd  bi  Ut«  fimit 
would  hnX  thct  to  tongft  fMd  |nin  piynwnts;  it  Uwy  wen  sbll  above  Ibt  Htnit  thty  wmila  ni«R 
toreio  wtiul  paymtnts,  Thty  would  rttain  n  much  or  their  colian  pay"*"!  «  •ftf*^  of  Hit 
timil.  No  wyM  wmM  bi  hirwd  out  of  fte  pnmm  (refuse  lo  qualify  (oc  tlw  120.000).  Hownet 
thou  rKftivinf  120,000  wi  cotton  lioao  wouM  drop  out  of  tri«  •^neat  and  fiad  traui  pregranis and 
tlwM  raoHvini  tKI,000  on  wMot  wodd  drop  out  ol  Uw  (aed  grain  program.  Tlwra  wmiU  ba  no 


chanie  in  ownenfiiti  or  laisins  ■mtiKtmofib  to  avoid  th«  limit  (Utn,  of  count,  is  not  a  rMlislK 

'^For^wnon    "piymtnb  nrtaintd"  ara  calcalalad  by  multiplvina  $20,000  by  6.W  paytts  to 

Sual  123,880,000  and  than  addmj  coL  fi;  (nt  3  programs,  »0.a»  by  11.733  payaes  Id  equal 
34,660.000;  wheat  and  teed  grains  are  a  rnidoal;  rodiiced  payments  ara  also  calculated  as  a 
residual. 
■  Not  relevant  to  th»  analysis. 


TA»U  2.-PAYEES  AFFECTEO  AHO  REDUCED  PAYMENTS  UNDER  A  «0.000  PAYMENT  LIMITATION  (COMBINED) 


Cotton-whaal-tood  grain 


Payees 

aftaclMl 


Amount 
On 

millions)    State 


(in 
millions}    State 


Amount 
Payees  (in 

affected    miilioiis)    State 


Amount 
OnUwif 
nwfs)    Stale 


Amount 
Pfyees  On  thoo- 
affected         sandl) 


Wilofnia 939 

Mississippi 1,377 

Texas 3.308 

Aruona 59* 

Arkansas 650 

Louisiana 306 

South  Carolina 776 

Alabama 317 

Georgia 337 

NewMaiico 168 

Tennesseo 120 

North  Carolina 78 

MtHouri M7 

Oklahoma 113 

Other 24 

UmledSltiK S,7M 


Payees  pushed  out  of 
program  by  limit. 


1*0.7    Texas 2,127 

29.3    Washington 22S 

22.3    Montaoa 169 

20.6    CdHam* 229 

10.S    Colorado 237 

3.9    Idaho 94 

2.8    New  Mexico 219 

2.6    Kansas 361 

2.0    Other 2,532 

1.0  Untied  SUIei...  6.193 
1.0 
.7 
.6 
.3 
.2 
138.7 


J9.0    Texas 

2.1    CalifomU 

1.8    New  l4axK0 

1.4    Kansas 

1.0    Arizona 

.9    (Mon&O 

.7    Gaorgia 

.6    Mtssoun..- 

«.S    Nebraska       ... 

22.0    lllioois 

Irtdiana 

Alabama 

South  Carolina.. 

Iowa    

North  Carolina.. 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota 

Tepntssee     . 
North  Dakota... 
Mississippi... 

OUier 

United  States... 


1.721  . 
<21%) 


4,341  . 


Texas.. 

3.7J2 

Calilomia 

1.017 

Missusippi 

1,377 

602 

Arkansts 

6S0 

I»tw  Mexico.... 

332 

iMiUM 

306 

gSPfcffiu;: 

344 

277 

AUwra - 

317 

Konoi 

3ei 

Oolorodo 

23t 

Missouri 

240 

Waskiiitoo  .... 

22S 

Moolau 

Nobnsko     .... 

197 

OkMwiia 

177 

NortbCicolM.. 

e 

120 

Illinois--- 

136 

Indisna 

97 

Idlko 

94 

low> 

112 

Nonti  Dokotl... 

109 

Or«on._ 

84 

Soutli  Dikott.-. 

64 

Minnoioll 

Otim 

144 

Uo«e<ISIil«... 

11,73] 

49,355 

30.912 

23. 2n 

11.0(2 

4.799 

4.392 

3.924 

3.S93 

3.ai 

I.2t3 

3.026 

2.6U 

2,261 

2,036 

1,796 

l,»3 

l,4C4 

1.417 

1,333 

1,125 

I.OM 

1.037 

M 

721 

571 

SSI 

t,3EI 

2K7M 


TABLE  3.-ACREACE  AFf  ECTED  BY  A  120,000  PAYMENT  LIMITATION  (COMBINED) 


Payment  nU  1969 
<2) 


Productloo  allocud  (eoL  1  +at.  2)    ProiocUd  rWd.  1969 
(3)  » 


Acroan  afladad 
(eoL?»col.4) 


(5) 


Food  e'rata.' 
WhaL 


....  J1387  (million) J707  por  bala...  !iS"  "Sib.  ■.-^ir.- 

.    S6J)(niillk>n) 54  conti  par  birsM 104  mllloo  bojUals  >.. 

....  22.0(m»ion> J615  por  buibel  i 3S  mllioo  biBboK.... 


.  54 

.  2U. 


.  216.7  (mUlioa).. 


1  Piymoot  rota  tor  odditJonol  diversion:  gnin  sorgbum. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  pleading  for  the  system.  It  Is  the 
system  that  does  result  in  making  the 
payments  to  the  indiriduala. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCrEB.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  wlU  not  be  bo 


pennywise  and  pound  foolish  as  to 
agree  to  the  pending  amendment.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House, 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself,  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  All  of  these  have  given  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  problem. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  out  some 
farmer  that  has  been  receiving  big  pay- 
ments and  to  characterize  them  as  wel- 
fare payments. 

Sometimes  unthinking  people  might 
feel  that  is  the  situatiton.  What  are  the 


facts?  Only  three  fanners  In  my  State 
of  Georgia  draw  payments  in  excess  of 
S  100.000. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  sent  a  field  repre- 
sentative out  to  get  a  story  for  its  maga- 
zine section  on  these  three  farmers. 

What  are  the  facts?  One  farmer,  Hu- 
bert Cheek,  Jr..  of  Hart  County.  Ga., 
drew  payments  of  tll4,065.  He  raises  cot- 
ton on  72  different  small  farms  that  are 
primarily  owned  by  widows  and  people 
who  are  too  aged  or  who  are  physically 
unable  to  farm  them  themselves.  These 
small  farms  are  their  source  of  liveli- 
hood. 

The  payments  Mr.  Cheek  receives  are 
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not  only  divided  among  the  72  small 
farmere.  but  they  also  provide  payments 
for  tine  tenants.  They  are  divided  among 
the  people  that  work  the  farms. 

These  payments  keep  many  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls.  That  Is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  If  we  deprive  them  of 
these  payments,  those  people  will  be  de- 
prived of  a  livelihood.  They  will  graWtate 
to  the  urban  areas  and  go  on  welfare, 
thus  adding  to  the  problem  of  pollution. 
the  problem  of  housing,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  crime.  We  nould  also  be  adding  to 
the  welfare  rolls  and  adding  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  the  cities  that  are  so 
complex. 

We  talk  about  the  urban  problems.  I 
share  the  concern  for  those  problems. 
The  problems  are  very  complex.  But  if 
we  make  the  rural  problems  any  worse 
than  they  are  today,  people  will  leave 
the  rural  areas  and  go  on  welfare  rolls 
in  the  urban  areas. 

p\TjiiNT9  iM  pasetxmvx 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  fanners  have 
the  ability  to  outproduce  the  market. 
And  if  they  are  not  able  somehow  to  ad- 
Just  their  overall  production,  they  are 
in  serious  trouble.  And  so  is  our  country. 
Obviously,  the  individual  fanner — acting 
alone — cannot  do  much  about  the  total 
supplj'.  If  he  takes  the  lead  in  cutting 
his  own  production — and  overall  pro- 
duction stays  high — he  Just  ends  up  tak- 
ing a  low  price  for  a  smaller  crop. 

This  is  wtmt  this  bill  is  all  about.  It 
will  enable  the  individual  farmer  to  work 
with  his  neighbors  and  his  govenunent 
In  adjusting  production  to  expected  de- 
mand— so  that  his  ability  to  overproduce 
docs  not  crush  him  economically  and  de- 
stroy the  private  marketing  system. 
There  is  no  other  way  for  the  more  than 
3  million  farmers  to  gear  their  produc- 
tion to  need — as  other  economic  groups 
are  able  to  do  through  larse  corporate 
enterprijies.  through  union  contracts, 
and  through  professional  arrangements 
of  various  kinds. 

Payments  to  farmers  are  but  one  es- 
sentia] part  of  this  legislation.  Basically 
these  payments  make  possible  a  loan 
level  that  is  realistic  in  terms  of  world 
price.  In  other  words,  the  payment 
makes  up  the  difference  between  that 
rate  end  a  higher  level  geared  to  fair 
income.  None  of  these  is  a  welfare  pay- 
ment. None  is  a  payment  for  doing  noth- 
ing. All  are  quid  pro  quo  in  terms  of  per- 
formance. 

The  decision  to  establish  a  limitation 
on  payments  at  $55,000  ts  a  compromise; 
It  is  the  lowest  possible  level  at  which  a 
limitation  can  be  set. 

In  fairness,  we  should  consider  what 
could  happen  if  a  lower  limit  is  put  into 
effect. 

First,  and  most  obviously,  it  would 
discriminate  against  larger  farmers.  But 
there  is  also  another  side  to  that  coin: 
We  would  alao  be  taking  away  from 
smaller  farmers  the  opportunity  to  get 
larger.  This  Involves  a  pretty  basic  right 
In  agriculture — a  right  that  to  an  in- 
creasmj  degree  involves  survival  for 
many  farmers.  The  trend  toward  higher 
and  higher  coats  in  farming  is  well  estab- 
lished. Farm  prices  remain  basically 
unchanged  today  compared  to  20  years 
ago.  The  only  way  farmers  can  rem&ln 
in  business  is  to  become  more  efficient, 


and  often  this  Involves  expansion  of  the 
size  of  the  farm  unit 

Although  no  exact  data  is  available.  I 
believe  the  $55,000  payment  level  will 
permit  farmers  to  utilize  the  latest  in 
equipment  and  supplies  in  an  efficient 
manner,  while  cooperating  wath  the  pro- 
grams. However,  a  reduced  level  could 
substantially  impair  efficiency  on  many 
(arms — if  they  are  to  remain  enrolled  in 
Oovemment  farm  programs. 

Congress  has  concluded  wisely  over  a 
long  period  of  time  that  piling  up  large 
agricultural  surpluses  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  Thus,  we  want  to  attract  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  farmers  as  a 
means  of  preventing  price-depressing 
surpluses,  reduced  farm  income,  and  in- 
creased Government  costs. 

On  the  question  of  costs  to  the  Oov- 
emment. I  would  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  fools  gold — the 
lure  of  possible  savings  through  a  sub- 
stantially lower  limit.  In  the  long  rtm, 
it  is  pos^ble  that  there  would  be  no  sav- 
ings, and  that  the  programs  simply 
would  become  more  expensive  to  opt  rate. 
If  many  of  our  most  efficient  farmers  ore 
forced  outside  the  programs,  they  would 
have  little  alternative  but  to  increase 
production  as  a  means  of  recouping  ioit 
Income.  Since  they  would  not  be  eligible 
for  price  support,  their  production  prob- 
ably would  Hood  the  market. 

If  another  buildup  of  Oovemment 
stocks  were  to  occur — such  as  we  had 
back  in  the  1950'5 — the  increase  in  loan 
Investment  plus  storage  and  handling 
costs  would  exceed  any  savings. 

Remember,  too.  that  we  are  talking 
here  about  the  future  of  the  small 
farmer.  His  position  would  be  severely 
damaged  by  the  downward  pressure  on 
prices.  It  is  he  who  would  be  dependent 
en  the  loan  program  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port price.  And  if  only  the  little  farmers 
fot  into  the  programs,  they  could  give 
up  all  of  their  production  and  still  not 
begin  to  solve  the  surplus  problem.  The 
cycle  would  be  endless. 

I  believe  a  Umiutlon  at  $55,000  is  the 
lowest  practical  level  at  which  the  pro- 
grams provided  In  this  bill  can  be 
operated  without  severe  and  totally  im- 
necesary  disruption.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port that  level  in  the  Interest  of  all 
farmers  and  a  stable  agricultural 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  entitled  "Trouble  in  the  Cotton 
Field."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoas, 
as  follows: 

TBOTTVLX   Ot  TRX   CoTTON    TXXLO 

(By  Andrew  Bparlu) 

Ttar«e  a«orgla  ranncra  last  year  received 
more  tliftn  tlOO.OOO  apiece  from  tlie  federal 
gOTerxunent. 

Many  a  taxpayer,  rememtiertng  his  per- 
sonal involvement  m  govenxoLent  progrikms 
back  at  Income-tax  time.  mJgbt  envy  tbe 
fanners  and  dJKun  of  having  a  UtUe  place  of 
bis  own  where  be  "could  do  notiung  and  get 
rich." 

But  farming  Is  not  like  that,  according  to 
the  men  who  received  more  than  «100.000  In 
price  support  payments  from  Uncle  Sam.  one 
in  north  Georgia,  one  Ui  middle  a«oigi*.  one 
In  south  Ocorgla. 


They  are  cotton  farmer*,  and  raising  cot- 
ton, they  say.  Is  the  most  expensive  kind  of 
farming  you  can  do.  It  is  so  expensive,  they 
claim  nobody  in  this  country  could  grow  cot- 
ton without  government  support. 

These  top  money  men — the  biggest  cotton 
farmers  in  the  state — were  Asbury  Wright  of 
Dooly  County,  who  received  •123. 15S  in  gov- 
ernment payments:  Habert  Cheek  Jr.  of  Bart 
County.  «IIt.06S:  and  Ouy  H.  Shivers  o< 
Warren  County.  1105.031.  For  them,  cotton 
was  no  bonanza.  One  of  tbe  men  says  be 
lost  money  on  his  1969  cotton  crop,  even 
with  more  than  1100,000  In  aid  from  tbe  gov- 
ernment. Another,  who  at  times  borrowd 
as  much  as  $300,000  to  llnance  his  crop,  fig- 
ures he  had  a  total  net  proQt  on  his  entlr« 
farming  operation  of  only  »14.000.  The  son 
ol  tbe  third  says.  "W«  didn't  make  the  lawi, 
and  everybody  farms  the  way  he  does  trying 
to  come  out  with  the  most  money." 

Hubert  Cheek,  who  lives  In  a  tiny  nortb 
Georgia  town  called  BowersvlUe.  seven  miles 
from  the  county  seat  at  Hartwell.  grows  cot- 
ton on  72  different  farms.  All  but  one  ol 
tliem  are  somebody  else's.  Tbe  only  farm  be 
owned  be  has  now  sold  to  a  south  Florida 
cattleman  who  will  take  It  over  m  1973.  Mr. 
Cheek's  operation  Is  so  far  fiung  he  has  to 
mark  tbe  sites  on  county  maps  and  carry  a 
list  In  his  pocket  to  keep  up  with  where  be  la 
planting,  plowing,  spraying  and  picking. 
Without  him,  and  maytie  a  doaen  amaUer 
farmers  who  operate  the  same  way.  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  In  Hart  County  would  not  be 
planted. 

Mr.  Cheek  rents  land  and  rents  cotton  al- 
lotments and  grows  his  crop  In  scattered 
patches  over  an  area  10  miles  square.  He  says 
If  limitations  are  set  on  future  crops  and  the 
amount  of  federal  paym«nts  one  farmer 
cuuld  collect  m  one  year  Is  restricted  to 
$30,000  he  could  simply  let  each  of  the  71 
f  urm  owners  collect  the  government  payment 
and  hire  lilm  to  produce  tbe  crop.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  farms  he  plants  are  owned  by 
widows  ("It's  land  of  a  sob  story."  Mr.  Cheek 
says)  and  few  of  them  could  grow  the  cotton 
themselves. 

Many  of  the  owners — widowed,  retired  or 
gone  to  work  at  industrial  or  city  Jobe — 
would  get  no  Income  at  all  from  their  farms 
without  Mr.  Cheek's  help.  His  rent  money 
oft^n  pays  the  owner's  taxes,  which  tlave 
risen  considerably  under  Hart  County's  tax 
re«va!uatlcn.  and  part  of  the  owner's  Uvlng 
expenses  as  weU.  Mr.  Cheek's  crop  also  keeps 
the  cotton  allotment  on  the  farm.  If  unused, 
the  allotment  would  revert  to  someone  else, 
and  if  not  used  In  Georgia  would  go  to  an- 
other state. 

Bud  Ctieek's  t»ae  ol  operationa  Is  a  range 
of  brick  l>ulldlngs  facing  tbe  railroad  tracks 
In  Bowerevllle.  His  father,  and  bis  grand- 
father before  that,  operated  a  farm  supply 
business  In  the  big  brick  stores,  back  when 
BowersvUle  was  a  prosperous  town  and  every 
little  Hart  County  farm  supported  at  least 
one  fomUy.  The  big  buildings  are  now  used 
as  shops  for  repairing  farm  machinery. 
There's  so  much  of  It.  Inside  and  out.  the 
place  looks  like  an  equipment  dealer's  dis- 
play yard  for  second-hand  tractors,  pickers 
and  aprayera.  All  the  eqiUpment  la  iSt. 
Cheek's — thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth. 

"Farming  has  got  to  whare  a  man  can't 
own  both  land  and  mschlnery."  he  sold.  "All 
over  the  United  States  the  bulk  of  farming  la 
now  done  by  people  who  lease  other  people's 
land.  All  of  the  farms  I  work  used  to  support 
one  or  two  famlUes.  Now  they  won't  support 
any. 

"I  dldnt  Intend  to  do  all  tills  cotton  farm- 
ing, but  my  nelghtmrs  came  and  begged  me 
to  work  tlMlr  land.  I  turned  down  1 .000  acres 
of  cotton  this  year.  I  couldn't  get  to  it.  and 
the  owners  couldn't  get  anybody  elae  to  do  it. 

"Mine  la  Just  a  one-man  operation.  No 
partnera.  No  oorporatloa.  Just  me.  I  usually 
have  five  or  six  workare.  We  use  ail  modem 
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equipment.  like  sprtyen  to  put  out  weed 
and  Insect  control.  I  have  16  tractors.  In- 
eludlng  late  model  highboys.  Here's  the  flnt 
tractor  I  ever  bought — In  1949."  he  said, 
walking  around  tbe  corner  of  his  ahop  to 
point  out  an  old  machine  that  bad  be«D  re- 
tired to  the  shade  of  an  ancient  oak.  "This 
tractor  cost  $2,500  back  when  we  were  getting 
45  centa  a  pound  for  cotton.  Today,  when 
the  market  for  cotton  is  down  to  20  cents 
that  same  tractor  coete  M.OOO.  Portlllzer  and 
labor  are  up — we  pay  all  the  wa^e  increaaes 
across  the  board.  A  cotton  picker  costs  be- 
tween (20.000  and  «25.000.  and  I  have  three. 
It's  not  economical  to  use  them  In  a  lot 
or  little  scattered  felda,  but  I  do." 

Most  men  are  sensitive  about  the  public 
expc-sure  of  their  private  fin.inces.  and  Mr. 
Cheek  was  understandably  riled  when  news- 
papers started  publicizing  bow  much  he  re- 
ceived each  year  from  the  government.  Bep, 
Paul  Plndley,  a  R«pub]lcan  from  Illinois, 
supplies  Congress  with  &n  annual  list  of 
every  farmer  who  receives  more  than  (6.000 
as  part  of  the  Flndley  campaign  to  Umlt 
farm  subsidies  to  120.000  per  Individual.  Mr. 
Cheek's  payment3  have  Increased  from  •60.- 
000  to  »aO,000  to  tU4.000  over  the  last  three 
years  as  be  has  upped  his  cotton  acreage.  The 
figures  have  been  reported  In  state  and  local 
papers. 

"Folks  have  tried  to  sell  me  everything 
but  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  since  tbe  stories 
started  coming  out."  Mr.  Cheek  said.  "It  used 
to  make  me  mad  as  hell.  I  could  have  stop- 
ped It.  I  oould  have  let  the  money  come  to 
the  people  who  own  the  land  and  let  them 
pay  me  for  growing  the  cotton.  It  never 
would  have  been  noticed.  But  I  believe  this 
way  Is  better,  t  have  to  pay  Income  taxes 
on  It  anyway.  But  tbe  publicity  got  rough 
before  I  began  to  sway  with  it. 

"In  tbe  last  four  years.  50  people  have  been 
here  to  see  me.  They've  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Washington  and  California.  I'm  Just 
not  that  large.  I*ve  got  a  friend  In  California 
the  government  pays  t2  million  to.  My  opera- 
tion Is  Just  like  a  handful  of  marbles. 

"Basically,  the  government  Is  paying  farm- 
ers what  It  used  to  pay  the  textile  mills.  Por 
years  and  years  we  had  a  two-price  system 
on  cotton.  Cotton  brought  about  22  cents  a 
pound  on  the  world  market,  but  It  sold  for 
around  33  cents  a  pound  here.  The  govem'- 
ment  paid  the  mills  the  difference  between 
the  world  market  price  and  what  they  had 
to  pay  to  buy  cotton  in  this  country.  It  was 
a  rebate  to  tbe  mills.  If  a  mill  bought  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  cotton,  they'd  be  re- 
bated between  »300.000  and  MOO.OOO  In  a 
direct  pajrment  from  the  government.  That 
was  never  mentioned.  Then  the  mills  got 
scared  of  possible  publicity,  and  the  govern- 
ment gave  tbe  money  to  the  farmers.  Farm- 
ers have  been  getting  the  money  for  four 
years." 

Georgia  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  sponsored 
the  1965  Agriculture  Bill  which  brought 
about  the  change. 

&Iost  of  the  big  money  payments  In  Geor- 
gia arc  for  cotton.  Mr.  Cheek  says  cotton  Is 
responsible  for  99  per  cent  of  his.  Three 
crops  have  a  price  support — cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  which  are  com.  barley  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Wheat  and  feed  grains  are  "diversion*' 
programs.  In  which  a  farmer  can  divert  some 
acreage  to  something  else,  or  leave  some 
acres  Idle,  and  receive  a  payment.  But  In 
ootton — unless  he  has  less  than  a  10-«cre 
allotment — he's  got  to  grow  It  to  get  it.  He 
la  paid  on  the  basis  of  his  projected  >ieM. 
determined  by  the  past  history  of  the  farm. 
And  he  can  draw  a  payment — currently  10.8 
cents  a  pound — for  only  a  certain  part  of 
his  allotment,  set  each  year  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture.  This  year  It  Is  €5  per  cent. 

"What  this  money  Is  doing,  ilke  any 
money  tbe  government  puts  out.  Is  setting 
people  to  cooperate  In  something."  aayi  Paul 
Holmes,  state  executive  director  of  the  Agri- 


cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  which  handles  tbe  payments  and 
allotments.  "The  government  Is  asking  fann- 
ers to  participate  In  orderly  production, 
asking  them  to  leave  land  Idle — as  In  tbe 
grain  program — and  to  limit  the  cotton  pro- 
duction to  what  wp  ihlnk  we  need. 

"Our  program  Is  available  to  everyone. 
When  it  was  designed,  It  was  never  Intended 
that  anyone  would  get  SlOO.OOO  What  these 
bif;  farmers  have  done  Is  buy  up  land,  rent 
farms,  lease  allotment* — agriculture  la  no 
dlfTerent  from  radio  or  any  other  business: 
you're  always  gotn;;  to  have  the  J.  B.  Fu- 
quiii  and  tbe  Coxes.  When  you  bear  about 
a  farmer  who  has  received  tlOO.OOO.  you 
know  he's  gone  out  and  exposed  himself. 
What  I  feel  for  him  Is  not  envy  or  Jealousy 
but  cmpasslon." 

Mr.  Cheek  agrees.  "It's  no  bed  of  roses," 
he  s.'ild.  "With  what  I  borrowed,  I  could  have 
made  more  money  in  any  other  kind  of 
business.  Not  many  Individuals  would  be 
crazy  enough  to  go  out  on  a  tlmb  for  that 
kind  of  money." 

"If  the  government  reduces  suppons.  I'il 
reduce  my  crops,  reduce  the  land  I  work. 
tbe  allotments  Z  lease,  the  workers  I  hire. 
If  Z  go  plum  out,  rve  got  to  think  about  a 
diversion  to  something  else,  could  get  a  job 
hut  there  are  not  many  things  I  could  do 
on  sccoiut  of  my  disability.  I  cant  get  on 
a  tractor." 

Mr.  Cheek  came  home  from  World  War  n 
with  some  souvenirs.  He  has  two  btillets.  one 
m  bis  heart  tissue  and  one  in  a  bronchial 
tube,  and  a  silver  plate  in  bta  head.  After  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  he  spent  two  and  a  half 
years  in  hospitals  He  went  back  to  Clcmson 
and  graduated,  with  a  degree  in  animal  hus- 
bandry. Now  the  oldest  of  his  three  children 
Is  a  son  at  the  University  cf  Georgia,  major- 
ing In  business  admlnL^tratlon,  which  is 
what  Mr.  Cheek  flgtires  a  fanner  most  needs 
to  know  today. 

"Ill  probably  continue  growing  cotton  aa 
long  as  It's  feasible  and  I  can  make  a  living 
for  the  boys  who  work  for  me  and  make  some 
money  for  tbe  landowners,  but  when  It  gets 
to  the  point  I  can't,  I'm  going  to  get  out. 

"The  way  I  look  at  It.  73  people  drew  tbe 
ftU4,000  that  was  paid  me.  Down  in  Dooly 
County.  28  people  drew  $1  i  million.  Dooly 
County  is  the  seat  of  the  big  producers," 

Asbury  Wright.  "Bury**  to  his  friends.  Is 
the  biggest  cotton  farmer  In  the  state.  The 
40-year-o!d  south  Georgian  lives  near  Plne- 
hurst.  Ga..  eight  miles  north  of  the  Dooly 
County  seat  at  Vienna.  He  and  bis  wife  and 
four  children,  ages  8  to  18.  live  In  a  modem 
red-brick  ranch  house  built  In  1950.  There's 
a  new  blue  swimming  pool  in  the  yard,  and 
nearby  rows  and  rows  of  cotton  wagons  and 
tractors  are  neatly  parked  under  long  red- 
stained  open  sheds. 

Mr.  Wright's  office,  set  on  blocks  In  a  thick 
stand  of  coastal  bermuda.  Is  a  blue  and  green, 
three-room  house  trailer,  air-conditioned, 
carpeted  wall  to  wall,  and  equipped  wltb 
two  telephones  and  two  secretaries,  all  busy. 
One  of  the  secretaries  la  Mr.  Wrighfe.  The 
other  works  for  the  Plnehxirst  Dusting  Serv- 
ice, which  does  aerial  dtistlng  for  farmers  In 
Geor^rta  nnd  Florida.  Mr.  Wright  Is  one  of  flva 
men  who  own  tbe  business. 

"If  I  had  to  depend  on  this  farm  to  feed 
me.  rd  be  out  of  luck."  Mr.  Wright  said 
when  he  arrived  at  his  trailer  offlce.  He  wore 
polnty-toed  boots,  an  alligator  belt,  pants 
cut  Western  style  with  horizontal  pocket 
openings  on  the  front,  and  a  wtde-brlmmcd 
Panama,  He  has  the  kind  of  sunburn  typical 
of  farmer*  who  wear  hats — brown  cheeks 
beneath  a  pale  white  forehead.  *T  waa  In  a 
tax  meeting  all  morning,  trying  to  find  out 
what  to  do  about  the  property  tax  oo  t2)eae 
alrplaaea." 

The  Plnehuret  Dusting  Service  operatM  In 
Georgia  In  summer  and  Florida  In  winter, 
and  both  states  want  to  tax  the  oompany'a 
five  airplanes.  Mr.  Wright  and  his  secretary. 


who  had  gone  to  the  tax  meeting  In  Vienna 
with  blm,  had  evidently  missed  lunch,  and. 
when  they  bad  a  break,  kept  nibbling  on 
Tom's  Peanut  Butter  Logs  from  a  glass 
apothecary  Jar  on  the  desk.  "Alien  Fullford, 
the  county  agent.  Is  coming  out,"  Mr.  Wright 
said  In  a  momentary  lull  between  phone  calls 
about  trucks  and  airplanes  and  berblcldes 
that  hadn't  klUed  what  they  were  soi^Maed 
to. 

Dooly  Is  Georgia's  No.  1  county  In  cotton 
production,  and  has  been  for  tbe  past  seven 
yean,  the  county  agent  said  when  he  got 
there. 

"The  practices  our  fanners  carry  out  are 
responsible."  he  explained.  "We  dont  have 
the  highest  cotton  allotment  In  the  state, 
but  by  leasing  allotments  from  other  coun- 
ties we  are  up  close  to  tbe  top.  The  biggest 
reason  our  folks  are  No.  1  In  production  Is 
because  of  Improved  practices — getting  a 
good  stand,  planting  on  beds,  preparing  land, 
proper  fertilizing  and  liming.  Where  they 
succeed  more  than  anywhere  else  Is  In  insect 
control. 

"Dooly  County  has  the  highest  projected 
yield  in  the  state — It's  been  nure  than  600 
pounds  per  acre  for  three  years. 

"I'd  say  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  farmera 
growing  cotton  here  plant  It  on  their  own 
land  and  on  rented  acres.  We  have  farmers 
renting  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  land.  Eco- 
nomic pressure  brought  this  about.  Farmers 
must  have  large  units  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  equipment  necessary  to  grow  cotton  and 
lo  be  etBclent  enough  to  stay  in  business.  A 
man  with  15  or  30  acres  can't  grow  cotton. 
He  couldn't  buy  the  necessary  equipment. 
He's  got  to  rent  his  land  out." 

Mr.  Fullford  estimated  that  most  farmers 
In  Dooly  County  pay  between  MO  and  WO 
an  acre  to  rent  land  with  a  cotton  allotment. 
This  la  twice  as  much  as  Mr.  Cheek  pays 
for  his  sca;tered  fields  in  north  Georgia. 

"I  pay  *S0  an  acre,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  who 
grows  cotton  In  nine  different  locations.  Ha 
has  a  l.OOO-acre  farm  of  his  own  and  rents 
five  otbere.  La.st  yeai-.  but  not  this,  be  also 
grew  some  cotton  In  Sumter  County,  for 
which  be  received  around  $5,000  In  price 
fupport  payments,  a  sum  that  was  not  In- 
cluded In  tbe  published  figure  of  •123,l&fl. 
This  year  he  has  1,456  acres  of  cotton. 

"During  a  break  in  tbe  tax  meeting  this 
morning.  I  tried  to  figure  what  It  costs  me  to 
grow  an  acre  of  cotton — I  never  had  broken 
It  down  before."  be  said.  "It's  almost  tsao. 
I'd  hare  shot  myself  If  Td  known  it  cost  that 
much.  I  never  figured  It  before." 

Be  pulled  his  penciled  tabulation  out  of 
this  pocket  Taxes,  $3.30.  Preparing  land 
(mowing  old  stalks  and  harrowing  twice). 
SIO.  Seed.  $6.60.  Planting.  «3.  Herblcldea. 
97.10.  Insecticides.  973.  ("That's  outrageous — 
last  year  I  sprayed  till  November.  My  bUl 
for  Insecticides  was  966.000." )  Application 
of  sprays.  919.80.  CultlvaUng.  96-  Harvesting. 
946.30.  Fertilizer,  923.30.  Lime.  98.20.  Interest 
on  borrowing  money,  914  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fullford  says  his  offlce  figures  It  costs 
the  average  farmer  27  cents  to  raise  a  pound 
of  cotton — six  or  seven  cents  more  than  tbe 
world  price. 

"This  comes  to  almost  9170  per  acre,"  bs 
said.  "A  farmer  gets  about  9100  per  acre 
for  his  ootton.  plus  995  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  should  have  a  profit  of  $35  or 
930.  If  Bury's  9330  figure  Is  right — It  prob- 
ably Is;  I  checked  him  once  for  tbe  Bale- 
and-a-HaU  Cotton  Club  and  bis  expenses  did 
go  over  9200— he  may  have  lost  935  per  acr?. 
If  so.  he  went  938,000  In  the  hole. 

"Before  farmers  received  direct  payments, 
they  were  able  to  put  cotton  In  the  1  lan,  '■o 
acres  which  he  and  his  mother  own  together. 
Ouy  graduated  from  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia with  a  major  In  dairying  in  ;M3.  after 
a  36-montb  InterrupUon  for  mllltAry  $arvloa. 

"What  I  intended  to  do  was  bave  a  dairy, 
but  beef  prices  were  high  and  we  were  al- 
ready in  t»eef  cattle."  be  aald.  "Ws  Mid  cattle 
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bigger  then  tbftn  we  ever  have  since.  Then 
1  got  off  Into  tills  cotton  business." 

Mr.  Shivers  was  helping  workmen  load 
some  reluctant  cattle  into  a  truck  for  the 
weekly  auction  sale  in  Washington.  Qa.  A 
friend  watching  him  work,  as  he  pushed  and 
shoved  with  a  cattle  stick  In  his  band,  said, 
"Tou  won't  gel  turn  to  stay  still  long  enough 
to  make  a  picture." 

He  wore  rumpled  khakis,  with  a  hole  m  his 
pants,  and  big-toed  high  shoes.  A  mat  of 
gray  hair  portruded  at  the  open  neck  of  his 
shirt,  and  the  dark  hair  on  his  head  was 
cropped  in  a  crew  cut.  He  and  hi.-i  wife  who 
have  two  children,  a  boy  at  Middle  Georgia 
last  year  a  girl  who  will  be  a  freshman  at 
Brenau  this  fall,  live  in  a  handsome  while 
frame  ranch  house  on  Highway  281;  it  sits 
in  a  shady  landscaped  Island  surrounded  by 
cotton  aelds. 

The  base  of  the  farm  operations  Is  at  hla 
mother's  house,  a  one-story  structure  en- 
veloped on  three  sides  by  a  screen  porch, 
that  traditional  Georgia  way  to  combat  the 
summer  heat  which  cotton  thrives  on.  Farm 
equipment  and  shops  cover  a  couple  of  -wrea 
behind  the  house.  Between  the  shops  and 
the  bouae  la  the  office,  a  little  one-room 
trailer. 

"We  plant  about  1.400  acres  of  cotton." 
Ur  Shrlvers  said  above  the  hum  of  the  alr- 
eondltloner  In  the  dark,  cool  retreat  from 
the  beat  outside,  "and  we  have  to  lease 
allotments  to  plant  that  much.  Only  400 
acres  of  It  is  on  the  home  farm.  X  also  have 
a  farm  and  plant  lOO  acres  there.  The  rest 
Is  planted  on  land  we  rent.  Including  360 
BCrrs  on  Cox  Woodlands  land.  We  make  a 
payment  to  Cox  Woodlands  of  about  19.000. 
part  rent  payment,  part  cotton  payment. 

"Two  or  three  farmers  draw  the  govern- 
ment payment  themselves  and  pay  us  for 
growing  the  cotton.  We  feel  W6  an  acre  la 
the  minimum  we  can  get  by  with.  We  also 
get  the  cotton,  but  the  cotton  doesn't  bring 
much.  Farmers  can't  grow  cotton  at  the 
world  price.  We  aren't  paying  the  world  price 
for  anything  else.  Insects  are  the  big  prob- 
lem— we  spray  every  five  days  beginning  the 
last  of  June.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  Insecta 
we  might  be  able  to  produce  cotton  at  the 
world  price. 

"Without  price  supports,  we  couldn't  even 
plant  cotton.  The  farmer  is  not  the  only  one 
to  benefit  from  the  payment.  When  you  take 
row  crops  out  of  an  area,  you  pretty  well 
take  a  lot  of  business  out  of  the  area — fer- 
tilizer, chemicals  and  equipment  aren't  used 
aa  much  and  that  hurts  business.  Our  pay- 
menu  for  cotton  last  year  were  around 
MO.OOO  and  our  chemical  and  fertilizer  bill 
was  970.000.  There's  not  aa  much  btislness 
when  the  fields  go  to  pasture.  Yet.  I  dont 
see  how  taxpayers  can  subsidize  farmers  to 
keep  small  communities  alive.  (The  Bar- 
netu.  the  Bowersvlllee.  the  Plnebursts.) 
Maybe  they'll  have  to  let  them  die. 

"In  the  farm  program,  everytlme  they  find 
a  solution  to  one  problem,  they  create  an- 
other one.  It  gets  more  complicated,  and 
more  misunderstood. 

"We  farm  and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  dldnt  make  the  laws  or  the  rules.  Every- 
body farms  the  way  he  does  trying  to  come 
out  with  the  most  money.  Sometimes  you 
try  to  maximize  your  payments.  Sometimes 
you  dont. 

"Tou  can  cut  down  on  your  com,  and 
plant  Just  half,  and  get  the  same  payment 
as  If  you  planted  it  all.  That's  what  I  call 
maximizing.  If  you  have  a  lOO-acre  cotton 
allotment,  you  get  a  payment  for  only  66. 
So  you  only  plant  66.  That's  maximizing. 

"In  Oongreas,  they  say  they're  going  to 
put  limits  on  payments.  Some  oongroesmen 
want  to  wipe  out  the  farm  program.  It  is  bad 
that  you  have  to  depend  on  a  government 
subsidy  to  operata.  I'd  rather  not  have  It 
that  way.  but  farming's  not  the  only  one. 
"If  they  put   a  twa^iwuifw   on   paymenta. 


vpe'd  have  to  cut  out  the  farms  we're  rent- 
ing. We'd  get  Into  a  position  where  we  would 
not  suffer  a  cut  In  payments  by  going  over 
a  speciaed  amount.  We  don't  know  what 
that  Is— they're  talking  about  tas.OOO.  Wed 
probably  Just  plant  300  acres  of  cotton  on 
our  own  farm — not  1 .400. 

"It  txikes  a  lot  of  money  to  grow  ootton. 
And  cotton  has  a  way  of  being  disappoint- 
ing. At  harvest  time  you  don't  have  aa  much 
cotton  as  you  think  you  have.  It  doean't 
grade  as  good.  The  price  drops.  It's  not  aa 
sure  aA  some  crops." 

Is  It  on  the  way  out? 

"I  wlah  I  knew." 

Meanwhile,  back  In  the  patch,  weevils  are 
working.  And  farmers  ore  working  to  get 
the  weevils,  to  kill  the  weeds,  to  pick  the 
lint.  Taxpayers  are  working  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  the  government  enough  to  support 
the  farmers,  the  sprayers  and  pickers,  so 
the  farmers  can  get  cotton  to  the  mills 
cheap  enough  to  compete  with  cheap  cotton 
and  cheap  Ubor  of  other  cotmtries.  MUla 
complain  that  they  need  tariff  protection 
which,  in  effect.  Is  what  the  farmers  already 
have. 

Cotton  Is  the  most  expensive  crop  you 
can  grow  and  the  moat  troublesome,  and  the 
expensive  crop  Is  In  trouble. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It.  cotton  is  trouble. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  pending  amendment  will  do  In  the 
final  anedysls  la  cost  the  (jovemment 
more  money  and  not  less. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  I  spent  the  day  in  the  high 
plains  area  of  Texas  where  I  attended  an 
annual  exposition  of  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  It  was  the  first  time  in 
more  than  5  years  Uiat  I  had  seen  such 
a  demonstration  of  form  maclilnery.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  sliarp  increase  in 
the  price  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment during  the  last  5  years. 

These  machines  are  manufactured 
primarily  In  the  Northern  SUtes.  By 
limiting  farm  support  paymenu.  we  will 
be  discouraging  the  growth  of  agriculture 
In  America.  When  the  farm  economy  Is 
curbed  it  hurts  not  only  the  farm  States 
but  the  industrial  States  of  the  North- 
farm  support  payments  are  necessary  If 
the  Individual  farmer  Is  to  compete 
against  the  large  corporate  farms  which 
would  ultimately  put  an  end  to  family 
farming  if  there  were  not  support  pay- 
ments. These  payments  help  keep  the 
small  farmer  In  business  and  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  II  this  unwise  amendment 
is  adopted,  we  will  be  sounding  the  death 
knell  for  family  farming  as  a  part  of 
American  life. 

In  the  last  month,  there  have  been 
more  foreclosures  of  farms  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  in  the  high  plains  area 
of  Texas  than  In  any  other  month  in  the 
last  10  years.  This  demonstrates  the  des- 
perate condition  of  American  farming 
and  why  these  payments  must  be  re- 
tained. 

The  farm  program  Is  Important  not 
only  to  the  well  being  of  the  people  of 
rural  America  but  it  is  also  essential  to 
urban  America  where  the  people  are  in 
need  of  reasonably  priced  food  and  other 
agricultural  products  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  ou  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PIIESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  my  voice  In  support 
of  the  committee  action.  This  matter  has 
been  considered,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  by  all  re- 
sponsible agencies  from  the  President 
down  through  the  congressional  commit- 
tees. It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  Irresponsibility  if  the 
Senate  took  this  way  to  abolish  the  farm 
program.  It  would  be  much  more  honest 
and  straightforward  to  recommit  or  table 
the  bill  itself  because  this  is  an  Indirect 
way  of  attacking  the  whole  program  of 
agriculture  which  has  served  this  coun- 
try so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  able  chair- 
man, for  having  reached  what  I  think  la 
a  reasonable  compromise.  Along  with 
him,  I  have  always  believed  that  limita- 
tions, as  such,  would  not  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  agriculture  over  all.  Having 
worked  out  this  compromise  of  $55,000 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
everyone  involved.  Including  the  busi- 
nessmen in  the  cities,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  fanners,  for  us  to 
now  disrupt  tJiis  very  reasonable  agree- 
ment which  has  been  reached  and  which 

1  believe  Is  essential  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  accept  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MLssi.<-sippl  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  tlilnk  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  TALMAOoe) 
gave  the  best  down  to  earth  summary 
that  I  have  heard  anywhere  any  time 
when  he  mentioned  the  small  fanners 
that  would  be  alTected  by  this  limitation. 
I  can  testify  that  this  is  certainly  true 
in  the  major  areas  of  my  State. 

This  limitation  would  leave  out  pay- 
ments on  two  million  bale.s  of  cotton. 
That  would  mean  that  that  land  would 
be  driven  into  some  other  enterprise  be- 
cause it  has  gotten  so  expensive  to  grow 
cotton  now  in  the  conditions  we  have. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  said,  the 
real  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  have 
the  program?  The  system  of  having  tills 
orderly  .supply  of  these  products  at  an 
economic  level  that  will  support  the  peo- 
ple is  what  we  are  having  to  pay  for. 
There  is  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment but  It  is  the  system  and  it  is  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again  because  we  do  not  have  the  surplus 
of  cotton  any  more. 

I  think  this  matter  has  been  carefully 
studied.  The  President  studied  the  mat- 
ter as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  two  committees  and  we  ore 
the  lELst  ones  to  pass  on  it  at  this  level. 

Mr.  President,  as  Is  usually  the  case 
when  a  farm  bill  or  an  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  Is  under  consideratlori, 
there  occurs  an  Immediate  and  frequent- 
ly violent  attack  on  farm  payments. 
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The  farm  payment  program  Is  not  well 
undeirstood  by  the  average  urban  dweller, 
and  Is  resented  by  him  because  he  knows 
individuals  are  given  money  that  comes 
from  taxes  and  he  does  not  know  why.  It 
Is  attractive  because  It  is  psychologically 
easy  to  drum  up  enthusiasm  for  cutting 
farm  payments.  It  Is  a  subject  that  is  at- 
tractive to  the  news  media,  and  It  gets 
favorable  attention  at  home — unless 
home  happens  to  be  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural States  that  labors  to  feed  the  great 
Industrial  States,  those  rich  and  popu- 
lous States,  particularly  the  Northeast- 
em  States,  where  It  has  t>een  found  that 
'it  Is  much  more  profitable  to  manufac- 
ture things  and  sell  them  to  farmers  than 
it  is  to  farm,  and  where  in  consequence 
there  are  very  few  farmers  left. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  It  clear  on 
the  record  that  there  Is  no  way  that  a 
farm  problem  can  be  dealt  with  in  Iso- 
lation, without  relating  the  problem  to 
that  vast  group  that  must  share  the  con- 
sequences of  any  action  that  lias  an 
eHect  on  farm  production,  the  multi- 
tude that  do  live  in  your  States,  wherever 
they  may  be,  the  consumers. 

Let  us  recognize  that  our  larger  con- 
cern must  be  for  the  consumer,  whom  we 
all  represent.  Should  anj'thlng  be  done 
that  would  decrease  the  availability  of 
food  and  fiber  to  him.  or  increase  its 
cost,  it  is  his  mouth  and  Ills  back  you 
lake  It  from,  not  the  farmer's  alone. 

Prom  what  sources  does  the  most  eco- 
nomically produced  food  and  fiber  come? 
It  comes  In  large  part  from  the  larger 
producers,  where  the  most  efficient  mass 
production  methods  can  be  used. 

And  who  is  being  attacked  with  tliese 
demands  for  lower  and  lower  farm  pay- 
ment limitations?  'Why.  it  Is  the  large 
producers,  of  course. 

So  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  what 
is  being  debated  here  with  gusto  by  those 
who  feel  they  have  a  good  thing  going  is 
not  the  farmer,  or  his  bank  account,  or 
the  size  of  his  note  to  the  bank,  but 
his  crop.  And  of  course  it  is  not  his  crop. 
It  is  the  consumer's  because  he  has  to 
have  it.  There  is  no  way  he  can  do 
without  it.  So  he  must  pay  wha*«ver 
price  must  be  paid  to  obtain  it.  and 
that  depends  on  how  much  It  costs  to 
grow  It.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  under- 
stand that  It  Is  the  consumer's  welfare 
that  Is  ultimately  at  stake,  when  the 
economic  processes  have  run  their  full 
course.  I  do  not  know  whether  their 
constituents  understand  this,  as  they 
read  or  hear  of  the  strenuous  efforts  to 
cut  the  payments  to  farmers.  If  they  do 
not  know  now.  they  will  In  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  agricultural  prod- 
uct of  our  country  is  the  true  golden  egg 
in  our  economy.  The  easiest  way  to  cook 
the  goose  that  laid  It  is  to  put  the  large 
producers  out  of  business. 

These  are  the  most  eCQdent  producers, 
the  Innovators  of  new  technologies.  They 
do  not  grow  a  different  crop  from  the 
smaller  farmers,  whom  we  all  worry 
about.  They  Just  grow  more  of  it.  It 
would  be  puzzling  to  understand  why 
the  larger  grower  should  be  penalized 
more,  per  increment  or  crop,  than  one 
somewhat  smaller  in  scope — if  It  were 


not  so  apparent  why  these  cuts  generate 
so  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those 
who  propose  them.  I  submit  that  the 
enthusiasm  will  continue  only  as  long  as 
the  consumers  at  home  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  problem. 

I  think,  too,  that  Congress  must 
remember  that  this  system  of  farm  pay- 
ments was  adopted  because  in  1965  the 
Congress  departed  deliberately  from 
price  supports  based  on  parity,  using 
these  payments  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Drive  the  programs  back  into  the  old 
system,  and  It  is  going  to  cost  more  than 
the  system  we  have. 

The  $55,000  limitation  represents  an 
effort  to  keep  enough  farmers  In  the 
various  areas  of  agriculture  to  maintain 
adequate  levels  of  production  to  meet  de- 
mand. It  is  a  compromise,  but  reached 
by  reasoned  Judgment  by  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  It  should  be  supported. 

There  appears  to  be  a  rather  wide- 
spread impression  that  these  payments  to 
larger  farmers  represent  their  profit.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  covers  a  part  of 
his  costs  and  all  of  his  profit,  as  well,  and 
there  may  not  be  any  profit,  imless  there 
have  been  favorable  growing  conditions. 
As  you  know,  there  are  only  three  kinds 
of  crops  that  ate  covered  by  these  pay- 
ments— ^wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
I  am  mainly  concerned  with  cotton,  of 
course.  There  are  no  farmers  in  Missis- 
sippi who  would  receive  more  than 
$20,000  in  the  wheat  or  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, but  nevertheless  I  strongly  support 
the  $65,000  figure  for  all  tiiree  crops,  be- 
cause the  consequences  of  a  $20,000 
limitation  are  unacceptable. 

I  know  what  the  consequences  would 
be  in  the  cotton  belt.  The  businesses  and 
banks  in  manv  of  our  rural  totms  woiUd 
have  to  close  their  doors.  Land  values 
would  be  greatlv  depressed.  There  would 
be  widespread  economic  disruption,  and 
not  just  among  fanners,  but  across  the 
entire  community. 

Secretary  Hardin,  in  his  written  state- 
ment issued  on  July  27.  1970.  after  the 
passage  of  the  House  bill,  stated  that  he 
supports  the  S55.000-payment  limitation, 
tfithout  reservation. 

I  am  supporting  the  payment  limit  of 
$55,000  because  this  is  the  lowest  pos- 
sible figure  that  the  cotton  industry  can 
tolerate  t^-ithout  serious  disruption.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture even  this  high  a  limit  will  denj 
payments  to  some  730.000  bales  of  cot- 
ton. 

With  the  cost  of  production  higher 
than  market  prices  for  nearly  all  farm- 
ers— large  as  well  as  small — very  Uttle 
cotton  can  be  grown  without  the  incen- 
tive payment.  Those  who  do  plant  some 
cotton  beyond  that  on  which  they  re- 
ceive payment  depend  on  the  payment 
to  cover  overhead  costs  on  this  part  of 
their  production. 

The  cost  of  growing  cotton  has  In- 
creased rapidly  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  labor  force  has  dwindled.  This 
had  made  alternative  crops  such  as  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains  more  attractive 
in  relation  to  cotton.  In  1968,  there  was 
an  optional  diversion  payment  of  8  cents 
per  pound.  To  plant  cotton  beyond  65 
percent  of  their  allotments,  cotton  farm- 
ers had  to  give  up  this  6-cent  diversion 


payment.  In  1970.  there  was  no  diversion 
payment;  and  the  decision  of  what  to 
plant  on  the  other  35  percent  of  the  al- 
lotment turned  on  what  crop  promised 
the  greatest  return.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
available  allotment  was  planted  to  cot- 
ton than  in  1968  when  the  6-cent  diver- 
sion payment  was  offered. 

Farmers  are  showing  less  and  less  in- 
clination to  plant  cotton  and  more  incli- 
nation to  substitute  other  crops  for  it 
when  market  prices  are  the  only  return 
they  can  expect.  If  this  trend  continues, 
we  can  expect  to  get  very  little  cotton 
prtxiuced  for  which  no  Incentive  payment 
is  made. 

The  cotton  supply  is  now  down  to  dan- 
gerously low  levels.  Shortages  exist  in 
some  very  important  quaUty  categories. 
USDA  estimates  that  this  season  we  will 
have  demand  for  more  cotton  than  we 
will  produce  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year. 

We  simply  cannot  go  on  producing  less 
than  the  market  requires.  Just  a  threat- 
ened shortage  of  certain  qualities  In 
1967-68  cost  us  millions  of  bales  in 
markets.  A  much  more  real  shortage 
faces  us  if  we  do  not  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  cotton  production. 

I  said  that  the  $55,000  limit  might  cost 
us  in  production  up  to  some  730.000  bales. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  Is  bad 
enough.  The  $20,000  limit  wliich  is  being 
proposed  would  deny  payments  on  2  mil- 
hon  bales.  This  is  simply  Intolerable. 
There  would  be  little  point  In  spending 
money  on  a  cotton  program  to  help  one 
of  the  Nation's  important  industries  sur- 
vive, on  the  one  hsind.  and  then  turn 
around  and  make  It  economically  impos- 
sible, through  too  low  a  payment  limit, 
for  that  industry  to  produce  enough  to 
hold  its  markets. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  the 
cotton  industry  In  the  next  few  years  Is 
that  of  getting  enough  cotton  grown  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  is  simply  not  in 
the  national  interest  to  compound  that 
problem  wit^  an  unrealistic  payment 
limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
sustain  the  committee  and  this  com- 
promise, becatise  that  Is  what  it  is.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
if  this  payment  limitation  is  reduced  we 
end  up  killing  the  program  or,  in  the 
alternative,  make  large  storage  pay- 
ments to  those  who  store  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  1 ,  who  Is  necessarily  absent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  him  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Towia's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Towxx.  Mr.  President,  while  I  can  un- 
denstand  and  appreciate  the  arguments  of 
thoee  who  advocate  lowering  the  payments 
limitation  to  930.000.  I  cannot  support  such 
an  effort  for  reasons  which  I  wUl  make 
clear. 
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It  has  Iwen  my  record  in  the  Senate  to 
support  tfce  concept  of  mmrket  economics. 
I  believe  that  tnterrentlon  by  the  gr\crn- 
ment  in  eccnumlc  matters  Bcldom  benefit* 
m*  economy  or  the  people  in  the  short 
run  and  never  tn  the  long  run.  secondary 
problems  immediately  appear  which  must  be 
dealt  with.  Legislation  is  then  drafted  w 
circumvent  the  problems  caused  by  the  flrht 
Instance  of  intervention.  Pasaage  of  thl^ 
legislation  further  disrupts  the  market  and 
leodi  lo  further  problems,  and  sc  forth  and 
■non. 

A«  Processor  Ludvlg  von  Ibises,  the  distin- 
guished founder  of  the  Austrian  w::iooX  of 
economics,  has  pointed  out  so  often,  inter- 
vention begcu  in:*^^-entlon. 

That  Is  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
In  in  debating  the  feasibility  of  limiting 
agricultural  payments  Both  Committees 
have  recommended  a  limitation  of  tSS.OOO 
per  producer  per  crop.  This  figure  Is  high 
enough  so  as  to  affect  a  relatively  few  pro- 
ducers. The  economic  Impact  would  be 
minimal  if,  however,  we  were  to  adopt  the 
lower  figure,  a  great  many  producers  would 
be  affected.  The  secondary  economic  Impact 
would  be  considerable. 

I  anticipate  that  a  great  many  fanners 
would  move  into  the  production  of  crepe  for 
which  their  land,  their  weather,  their  re- 
sources were  less  adequately  suited.  This 
shift  In  production  would  IraperU  the  mar- 
keu  of  other  products,  which  markets  are 
stable  at  this  time.  I  believe  w^e  would  com- 


pound our  problems  by  malting  less  optimum 
use  of  our  resource*,  endangering  or  destroy- 
ing presently  stable  markets,  creating  con- 
fusion for  the  agriculture  Industry  as  a 
whole,  and  Imperiling  the  flow  of  agricul- 
tural goods  on  which  our  people  and  otir 
foreign  trade  balance  depend. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  reject*  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lUlnoia.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Orejon  (Mr. 
HATrtEUi)  is  unable  to  be  here  today.  He 
haa  consistently  supported  the  S20.000 
farm  payment  Uxnitation.  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  support  for  the  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment may   l>e   printed   In  the   Rjecohd. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
HArriELD's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ElTECTS     O^    PaaM     StrBSIDT    UMrrATIONS    IN 

OaacoN 

Mr.  HA-mru).  Mr.  President.  I  support  tbe 
eSoru.  led  by  Senator  Ralph  Smith,  to  Umlt 
farm  subsidy  payments  to  t2 0.000.  This 
amendment  wlU  save  our  taxpayers  nearly 
8345  million  annually. 

Many  of  the  recipients  of  farm  subaldlea 
are  large  "agribusinesses."  Corporations  and 
a^businesses  are  receiving  large  sums  of 
money  from  progn>ms  originally  Intended 
to  strengthen  the  rural  family  fanner.  I  am 


aware  of  tbe  positions  taken  by  the  oppo- 
nenu  of  this  amendment;  but  tbe  current 
program  is  making  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,  because  it  is  widening  the  mone- 
tary gap  between  tbe  small  farmer  and  the 
corporate  farmer. 

lu  Oregon,  less  than  90  of  our  thousands 
of  farmers  would  be  affected  by  tbe  920,000 
limitation.  69  of  whom  are  In  wheat  farm- 
ing. The  Oregon  payees  receiving  over  >30.000 
receive  a  total  of  $2.3  million — a  small  per- 
centage of  the  same  group  on  the  national 
scale,  which  receives  OTi.OOO.OOO.  Thus  only 
slx-tcottu  of  one  peroent  of  tbe  over-«20.000 
payments  received  natloawtde  ar^  received 
by  Oregontans.  Only  44  Oregon  payments 
are  over  t^S.OOO:  the  other  57  are  between 
920.000  and  »2S.OOO.  A  very  high  percentage 
of  the  recipients  of  subsidy  payments  in 
Oregon  ore  receiving  less  than  $500 — It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  63.5  percent  of  all 
payees  receive  leas  than  9500  in  paymenta. 
Tbese  payments,  however,  amount  to  only  6 
percent  of  tbe  total  amount  of  subsidy  money 
paid.  At  the  same  time.  7.3  percent  of  all 
Oregon  payees  received  over  95,000,  but  this 
group  collected  50.5  pezxent  of  tbe  total 
amount  paid  to  nil  payees  In  1969. 

Those  few  Oregonians — one-half  of  one 
percent — affected  by  this  farm  subsidy  limi- 
tation presently  receive  10  percent  of  tbe 
total  money  paid  in  Oregon. 

I  Insert  a  Department  of  Agriculture  chart 
showing  tbe  paj'ment  breakdown  for  subsi- 
dies In  Oregon  m  1909  to  i^pear  at  tlila 
point  In  the  REcoao. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distlpguishecl  colleague  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Goodkld  .  who  Is  neces- 
a&rlly  absent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  >^im  In  support  of  a  limitation 
on  farm  subsidy  payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sr&TEMCirr  BT  Skkatok  QooaxKLi. 

Mr,  OooosLX..  iii.  Prealdent.  the  amend- 
mient  before  the  Senate  today  wU  alter  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  programs  in  Federal 
Oorenunent  spending:  the  payment  of  out- 
r^wnialy  large  farm  subsidies  to  a  handful 
of  wealthy  producers.  It  offers  the  Senate  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  correct  an  ex- 
cessive waste  of  the  ta]q>ayers'  money. 

For  a  number  of  years.  I  hare  been  active 
tn  tbe  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  tbeee  Inde- 
fensible farm  payments.  I  have  voted  against 
agriculture  appropriations  and  authorisation 
bills  in  a  protest  against  tbe  funds  they  con- 
tained for  large  subsldlea  and  tiecauae  I  did 
not  believe  them  to  l>e  tbe  best  measuras 
for  the  farmer,  the  consumer  or  the  taxpayer. 
I  actively  supported  efforts  In  the  House  of 
RepresentaUvea   to   Impose   paymenta    limi- 


tations. tJpon  coming  to  the  Senate,  t  con- 
tmued  to  press  for  such  limitation.  I^ast 
year,  when  the  FY  1970  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations Bill  was  considered.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  place  a  $10,000  per  crop  limit 
on  the  amount  an  Individual  producer  of 
cotton,  wheat  or  feed  grains  could  receive. 
Regrettably,  my  moUon  to  suspend  the  rules 
to  coiulder  this  amendment  did  not  carry. 
On  May  5  of  this  year,  tbe  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  t  together  witb  8 
cosponaors.  reoffered  this  amendment  to  the 
"CoallUon  Farm  BUI"  (S.  310B)  in  order  to 
place  a  tlO.OOO  per  crop  limit  on  all  pro- 
ducers. Contrary  to  popular  notion,  a  pay- 
ment limitation  at  this  level  would  effect 
only  3.8  per  cent  of  the  cotton  producers.  0.6 
per  cent  of  the  feed  grain  producers,  and 
0.7  ppr  cent  of  the  wheat  producers— of  the 
total  3.6  million  producers  In  the  ITnlted 
States — yet  would  have  resulted  In  a  sub- 
stantial saving  of  approximately  $338  mil- 
lion. 

In  July  of  this  year,  tbe  Senate  passed  a 
I2O.0O0  Umlt  on  tbe  Fiscal  Tear  1971  Agrl- 
cultiu-e  Approprlatloiu  Act.  a  measure  which 
I  supported. 

Tbe  Ogbt  for  a  meaningful  limitation  is 
now  confronted  by  tbe  fact  that  the  House 
of  Rcpreaentauvea  and  the  SenaU  Agrlcul- 
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ture  Committee  have  agreed  to  what  I  con* 
Blder  to  be  a  totally  unacceptable  Umlt  on 
tbese  outrageously  blgh  Kubsldy  payments. 
They  have  accepted  a  limit  on  each  producer 
of  (55,000  per  crop  for  each  of  the  three 
crops  of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains — 
which  is  really  no  limit  at  all.  It  is.  In  my 
view,  a  facade.  Imposing  a  limit  of  155,000 
per  crop  will  save  a  mere  (58  million  of  the 
total  (3.6  billion  now  paid  out  In  farm 
subsidies  nationwide.  This  wU]  Umlt  only 
about  1100  of  the  2.5  mUUon  producers. 

As  presently  constituted,  our  farm  sub- 
sidy  program  Is  a  national  scandal,  llie 
number  of  Individuals  and  corporations  re- 
ceiving payments  constantly  Increases,  as 
does  the  total  amount  of  vubeidles  paid  out 
for  tbeee  programs. 

An  examination  of  tbe  facts  about  this 
program  reveals  that  in  IMS  2.5  mlUlon  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  received  a  total 
of  (3.695.300.000  in  subsidy  payments  for  all 
programs.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  these  pro- 
ducers received  subsidies  over  (25,000,  but 
these  large  payments  total  (406  mllUon — 11 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  paid. 

In  tesUmony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  June  4,  1969,  Secretary 
Hardin,  on  the  basis  of  1968  figures,  esti- 
mated that  65  per  cent  of  the  cotton  pay- 


menu,  49  per  cent  of  the  wheat  payments, 
and  11  per  cent  of  tbe  feed  grains  payments 
were  simply  mcome  supplements  rather  than 
payments  for  acreage  diversion.  In  other 
words,  a  large  part  of  the  large  payments  are 
a  net  addition  to  producers'  subetantlal  in- 
comes from  farm  products  marketed  rather 
than  payment  for  leaving  land  out  of  pro- 
duction to  balance  supplies  with  market 
outlets  avaUable,  as  Is  commonly  supposed. 
A  most  dlstresfiUig  fact  is  that  farm  sub- 
sidy pa>'ment6  do  not  aid  the  hardpressed 
small-  and  middle-size  family  farmer.  More- 
over, the  list  of  •■farmers"  who  receive  large 
checks  Includes  non-farm  corporations, 
banks,  several  State  prisons,  and  even  State 
govemmenu.  In  tbe  cotton  program,  for 
example.  In  1968,  63  per  cent  of  the  program 
payments,  totaling  4787  million,  went  to 
fewer  than  35.000 — 7.6  per  cent — of  the  449,- 

000  producers  and  landlords  who  received 
cotton  program  payments.  These  35.000  large 
producers  received  checks  of  45,000  to  43 
million  while  the  other  414,000  producers 
received  checks  averaging  about  $700  each. 
Half  the  cotton  producers  received  checks  of 
less  than  4700.  Subsidies  to  cotton  and  wheat 
growers,  fuUy  half  of  which  go  to  the  very 
large  farmers,  now  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  crops  they  produce. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  this  amendment,  we 
wlU  place  in  permanent  legislation  a  real- 
istic limit  on  this  great  giveaway  program. 
If  we  accept  the  Committee  recommendation 
of  $55,000,  we  will  not  have  done  tbe  Job, 
Imposing  a  $55,000  Umlt  on  each  of  these 
three  crop  programs  is  a  Utile  like  chipping 
away  at  tbe  tip  of  an  Iceberg.  A  $20,000  Umlt 
WlU  still  alfect  a  very  smaU  number  of  our 
total  farm  producers  and  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial saving  of  over  $300  mllUon,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  mere  $58  million  which  the 
House  and  Senate  Committee  have  provided. 

The  scourge  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
still  exists  In  our  land  of  wealth.  We  are  told 
that  there  Is  not  enough  money  to  provide 
sufBolent  funds  for  welfare  reform,  revenue 
sharing,  and  adequate  health,  urban  reha- 
hiutatlon,  education  and  job  training  pro- 
grams. Meanwhile,  InOatlon  continues  to  eat 
mercUessly  away  at  the  pocketbook  of  every 
American. 

How.  then,  can  we  accept  a  meaningless 
limit  of  $55,000?  How  can  we  Justify  the 
perpetuation  of  a  program  which  assists  no 
one  but  a  small  handful  of  wealthy  producers 
and  coriwratlons?  We  cazmot.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  $30,000  limit  by  the  Senate, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr,  President, 
very  briefly.  In  conclusion.  I  have  lis- 
tened most  Interestedly  to  the  argu- 
ments, but  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that 

1  am  not  very  impressed  or  convinced. 
If  we  have  a  problem  with  the  Gila 

Indians  in  Arizona,  and  we  may  have, 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  whatever  is 
reasonable  or  appropriate  to  solve  that 
problem.  But  let  us  not  call  It  a  farm 
program  If  we  do  It, 

If  we  have  a  problem  In  Georgia,  as 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  we  may  have,  with 
respect  to  widows,  or  people  who  will  not 
work  their  (arms — and  I  think  that  was 
the  language  used 

Mr.  TAI.MADGE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Illinois,  I  yield. 

Mr,  TALMADQE,  I  did  not  say  "would 
not  work  their  farms,"  I  said  "could 
not."        

Mr,  SMITH  of  nilnols.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon.  I  misunderstood  and  I  did 
not  mean  to  misquote  the  Senator. 

If  we  have  such  a  problem,  and  I  am 
certain  we  do,  witb  corporate  profits  of 
Standard  Oil  In  California,  with  cer- 


tain Institutions  and  others  that  collect 
these  giant  subsidies,  and  if  we  have  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  handled,  that 
Is  line,  but  we  should  not  call  that  a 
farm  program  either. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
work  toward  a  farm  program  for  farm- 
ers, and  I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable 
objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
has  expired  on  the  amendment.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  tbe  Senator  from  Delaware,  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  tbe  clerk  will  call  the 
roU, 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU, 

Mr.  BENNETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Mathias  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea,"  If  I  were  pei- 
mltted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay," 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctn- 
Tis).  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
withhold  my  vote, 

Mr.  HUGHES  (when  bis  name  was 
called) ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGu) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Rossiu,!.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay,"  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (when  his  name  was 
called.) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  witb 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towis). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote, 

Mr,  SAZBE  (when  his  name  was 
called) ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  CJalifornia  (Mr.  Mtm- 
PHT).  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mdnot)  ,  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr,  IMOUTE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr,  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkk)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea,"  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Curaoii),  tbe  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 


Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hauus),  tbe  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haiitkx)  ,  tbe  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kcn- 
HEDT),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Maghdsoh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCjbtht),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorxi,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RcssELLi,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr,  TYDDics).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  naces- 
sarlly  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  JkcKson),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rakdolph).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wil- 
liams) would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr,  Habris)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pas- 
tori)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxh), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CoTioH),  tbe  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CmazB),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  <3oodell),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  RArnxLO) ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Joroam),  the  Senator  from 
C:alifomia  (Mr.  MtraPHr).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pxotmr),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towehj  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   Is  absent  on  oCBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmfDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr,  Gold- 
WATSR)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voUnj,.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr,  GoodxllI  ,  the  Soi- 
Btor  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jorsak)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAmzLO),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Paonrr) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

llie  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtniTis),  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathiis),  tbe 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNST),  tbe  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowTR),  and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr,  Mctrphy)  have  been  pre- 
viously announced, 

Tbe  result  was  annotmced — ^yeas  21, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  398  tcg.i 
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Smlcb,  UftiD«     Tftlnudga 
Spaxkman  Thuimoiui 

Stennli  Tarborough 

BteTeoi  Toune,  N.  I*». 

Symingum 

PBESENT   AND   GIVING    LIVE   PAIBS.   AS 
PBEVIOnSLT  RECORDED— 8 
Bennett,  against. 
Grlfflo.  for. 
HugbM,  tor. 
Inouye.  againsc. 
Mansfield,  lor. 
Pacl£Wood,  for. 
SoxtM,  for. 
Scott,  for. 

NOT  vanMO— 27 
BaXcr  Hatilcld  Uimdt 

Cannon  Jackjon  MurpHy 

Cotton  JortJan,  Idaho    Pastore 

Curtli  Kennedy  Prouty 

Dodd  Magniuon  Randolph 

Ooldwater  Matnias  BusseU 

OoodeU  McCarthy  Tower 

Hams  McOee  J7?,"""    „  , 

Hante  Moss  wmiama.  HJ. 

So  amendment  No.  883  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDEB.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whlcli  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(The  following  address,  which  was  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  AiLEN)  earlier  today,  is  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  18546. 

This  bill  comes  to  the  floor  after  much 
deliberation  and  consideration  by  our 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Although 
the  legislation  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
provisions  which  I  feel  are  needed  to 
round  out  our  farm  program,  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  basically  a  sound  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
which  will  continue  support  for  many  of 
the  tried  and  proven  programs  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

May  I  say  that  in  this  bill  there  is 
much  of  the  experience  and  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  farmers  and  farm  fami- 
lies of  America  have  no  greater  friend 
than  Allen  Ellender.  His  name  stands 
near  the  top  of  any  rollcall  of  Senators 
who  have  sponsored  and  worked  and 
voted  for  farm  programs  such  as  price 
supports  on  basic  farm  commodities,  soil 
conservation,  farm  credit,  farm  bousing, 
and  the  school  lunch  program. 

Through  the  years,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  a  most 
effective  and  eloquent  spokesman  in  the 
battle  to  enable  the  farmers  of  our  Na- 
tion to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income  and  to  enjoy  the  fniits 
of  American  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  American  agriculture  is 
the  marvel  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  less  than  5  million 
farm  producers  have  fed  and  clothed  200 
million  Americans  and  fed  and  clothed 
them  better  than  any  people  have  been 
fed  and  clothed  In  all  the  history  of  the 
world. 

It  almoet  goes  without  saying  that 
most  of  us  today  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  consumers 
are  telling  each  other  about  how  much 
they  spend  at  the  grocery  store.  Yet, 


food  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  buys 
around.  For  this  we  have  the  American 
farmer  to  thank.  His  use  of  advanced 
production  know-bow  has  enabled  him 
to  grow  more  and  better  fi»d  on  fewer 
acres  with  a  smaller  input.  The  applica- 
tion of  ever-better  harvesting  and 
marketing  practices  has  put  more  food 
on  the  shelves,  provided  surpluses  for 
food  programs  for  the  needy,  provided 
farm  commodities  for  huge  exports,  and 
has  built  up  reserve  stocks  sufficient  to 
meet  emergency  needs. 

The  unparalleled  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can farm  producer  has  resulted  in  a 
rate  of  increase  in  farm  efflciency  in  the 
past  two  decades  which  has  surpas.sed 
that  In  nonfarm  industries.  Productivity 
of  the  American  farmworker  increased 
at  a  rate  of  6  percent  in  the  1960's  while 
other  industries  showed  an  increase  rate 
of  only  3  percent.  The  American  farmer 
today  produces  20  percent  more  on  6 
percent  fewer  acres  than  he  did  in  the 
1957-59  period.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Senate  to  know  that  In 
the  18th  century,  Adam  Smith,  the 
renowned  economilst.  made  a  prediction 
that  flabbergasted  the  people  of  his  day. 
He  said: 

When  the  time  comes  tliat  one  farm  work- 
er, through  Improvement  and  cultivation 
of  land,  can  provide  food  for  just  two  people, 
ttie  labor  of  half  of  the  society  will  >>e  able 
wj  provide  food  for  the  whole  society.  Then 
and  only  then  can  the  other  half  of  the 
people  be  employed  In  providing  the  other 
the  wants   and   fandea   of    mankind. 

I  wonder,  Mr,  President,  what  Adam 
Smith  would  say  if.  through  some  process 
of  reincarnation,  he  oould  be  brought 
back  among  us  for  a  while  to  view  the 
amazing  record  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  to  learn  that  instead  of  hall  the 
people  producing  for  the  other  half,  the 
American  farmer  today  can  produce  for 
himself  and  44  others. 

As  the  farmer's  inputs  have  decreased, 
his  capital  outlays  have  risen  sharply. 
To  replace  man-hours,  the  farm  pro- 
ducer buys  more  machinery,  chemicals, 
and  other  commercial  products.  Agricul- 
ture generates  jobs  for  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  our  work  force,  either  by  pro- 
viding the  raw  material  on  which  they 
work,  or  by  providing  the  market  for  the 
products  that  they  produce. 

Farmers  are  responsible  for  buying 
nearly  $37  billion  in  production  goods 
and  services  each  year.  The  American 
farmer  suinually  purchases  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  steel  production  and  2V3 
percent  of  our  electricity.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  he  buys  nearly  t2  billion  worth 
of  lime  and  fertilizer  products  and  more 
than  t*  billion  of  petroleum  products. 
Prom  an  investment  standpoint,  agri- 
culture's total  assets  of  $298  billion  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
current  assets  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  while  the  farmer's 
importance  to  otir  economy  is  generally 
imderrated,  his  relationship  to  the  In- 
creased cost  of  living  is  vastly  overrated. 

Today  the  American  consumer  spends 
only  16.5  percent  of  his  disposable  In- 
come to  buy  food.  In  Western  Europe  the 
comparative  figure  is  between  20  and  25 
percent  and  in  Russia  between  40  and  SO 


percent.  In  the  Far  East  the  consumer 
spends  as  much  as  75  or  80  percent  of 
his  disposable  income  for  food. 

But,  Mr.  President,  all  too  often.  It  is 
the  farmer  who  is  blamed  for  the  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  bread  or  potatoes 
or  cornflakes.  According  to  reports  from 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1969.  however,  we  find  that  the  farmer 
is  the  person  least  responsible  for  in- 
creased food  costs.  Using  the  items  I 
have  just  mentioned,  let  me  point  out 
Just  how  much  is  returned  to  the  fanner 
for  what  the  consumer  pays  for  these 
staples. 

Out  of  a  23-cent,  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread,  the  farm  share  in  1969  was  2>/2 
cents. 

From  10  pounds  of  potatoes  that  aver- 
aged 82  cents,  farmers  received  24  cents 
last  year. 

In  1969,  farmers  received  2.6  cents 
from  a  12-ounce  box  of  cornflakes  that 
cost  an  average  of  31  cents  to  the  house- 
wife. 

The  American  farmer  received  an 
average  of  39  cents  on  the  dollar  con- 
.sumers  spent  for  domestic  farm  foods  In 
retail  food  stores  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  This  was  2  cents  less 
than  in  both  the  pre^-ious  quarters  and 
all  of  last  year,  and  down  from  SO  cents 
in  1947  when  a  dollar  went  much  further. 

The  true  story,  of  course,  is  that  it  is 
the  middleman,  not  the  farmer,  who  has 
gained  the  most  from  any  increase  in 
food  prices.  The  farmer  produces  our 
food,  but  it  is  the  middleman  who  trans- 
ports it.  wraps  it,  and  displays  it  in  time 
to  the  demands  of  the  consuming  public, 
A  revealing  measure  of  the  ever-decreas- 
ing share  of  the  farmer  in  the  overall 
amount  spent  by  the  constnning  public 
for  food  is  contained  in  a  table  published 
by  the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economic  Research  Service,  for  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
RzcoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wa.i  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobs, 
as  follows : 

FARM-FOOD  (KARKmNS  Bltl  AND  FARM  VALUE  OF  FOOD 

eouGHTCBrzciviLiAn  coksumob.  im7.s> 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Prom  the  foregoing  chart, 
Mr.  President,  we  see  that  the  form 
value  of  the  total  farm-food  marketing 
bill  has  risen  only  67  percent  since  1947; 
yet,  during  this  time  the  farm-food  con- 
sumer's bill  has  Increased  nearly  200  per- 
cent. 

Meanwhile,  our  farmers  are  paying  the 
highest  expenses  in  history.  In  1948, 
gross  farm  income  was  $34.7  billion  com- 
pared to  $54.6  billion  in  1969.  But  net 
Income  was  $15.9  billion  in  1948  com- 
pared to  only  $16  billion  in  1969.  This  Is 
because  farm  expenses  soared  from  $18.7 
billion  in  1948  to  $38.5  billion,  or  more 
than  double,  in  1969. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  these 
sutlstlcs  show  that  the  American  farm 
producer  is  still  not  yet  receiving  a  fair 
share  for  his  contribution  to  our  economy 
and  that  he  Is  caught  in  a  vicious  cost- 
price  squeexe.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  farmer  is  the  only  producer  who  has 
to  buy  everything  at  retail  and  sell  every- 
thing he  produces  at  wholesale.  Anyone 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  show  from  these 
flgiu-es.  Mr.  President,  that  the  farmer 
is  getting  rich  on  either  Oovemment  sub- 
sidies or  anything  else. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  the  goal  of 
gaining  access  to  the  economic  main- 
stream still  evades  our  farm  people. 
Equally  distressing  to  me  is  the  distorted 
image  of  agriculture  and  the  dllBctilties 
of  getting  the  true  picture  of  agriculture 
across  to  the  nonfarm  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  Is  downright  despicable  the  way 
much  of  the  national  news  media  delib- 
erately bellttlee,  belies  or  otherwise  falls 
to  relate  to  the  urban  public  the  favor- 
able and  positive  side  of  farming  and 
how  very  important  it  Is  to  maintain  a 
stable  farm  economy. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  public  is  unaware  that 
we  are  facing  a  farm  crisis  today  which  la 
simmering  to  a  boil  and  that,  as  con- 
sumers, they  have  as  much  at  stake  in 
fum  problems  as  the  farmers  them- 
selves. Yes,  because  we  often  see  perfid- 
ious newspaper  headlines  or  hear  sen- 
sational radio  and  television  reports 
about  agriculture  in  general  tind  farmers 
In  partictUar,  expressions  such  as  "farm- 
ers are  getting  rich  off  the  Government" 
seem  to  be  gaining  wider  acceptance 
dally. 

This  seemingly  deliberate  and  con- 
certed attack  on  agriculture  by  maziy  of 
the  big  city  newspapers,  national  maga- 
zines, and  radio  and  television  commen- 
tators is  selfish,  reckless,  and  irrespon- 
sible. What  the  mass  news  media  should 
be  extending  to  the  American  fanner  Is 
understanding,  not  Indifference;  faith, 
not  cynicism. 

A  typical  example  of  Pharisaical  Jour- 
nalism concerning  our  agriculture  pro- 
gram was  exhibited  in  the  May  1970  la- 
sue  of  Reader's  Digest  magazine  in  an 
article  calling  for  an  end  to  farm  sub- 
sidies. The  Readers  Digest  not  only  failed 
to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  our  farm 
price  support  programs,  the  article  was 
patently  anUcotton. 

I  shall  not  dignify  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  by  placing  it  In  the  Record.  As  I 
have  previously  stated  the  article  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1970  Issue  of  that 
magazine  and  I  have  copies  of  the  utlde 
cxvi aoo»— Part  33 


here  at  my  desk  should  any  Senator  be 

interested  in  seeing  it.  I  do,  however. 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
very  excellent  rebuttal  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  which  appeared  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  1970  i-ssue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  magazine,  one  of  the 
most  distlngtilshed  publlcatlcms  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "They  Didn't 
Tell  "The  Whole  Truth'."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  splendid  editorial 
t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 
Thxt  Didn't  TWx  "Thx  Whols  Trttth" 

Wliac  a  ahame  pubUcatlon  with  tbe  poten- 
tial for  good  of  Jteoder'a  Digett  (they  clalni 
the  iargeat  magazine  circulation  in  the 
world)  should  stoop  to  grosa  misrepresenta- 
tions and  iiair-trutiia  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy farm  price  supports.  We  are  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  article  '"nme  To  Say  Wo 
to  Big  Parm  SutMldlea"  in  their  May  laeu*. 

It's  ofovlouj  from  the  article  that  Regder't 
DigcMt  editors  aren't  Juat  opposed  to  "big 
farm  subaldles"  but  to  all  farm  sulMldlea. 
Why  do  we  aay  this?  Becauae  the  article  la 
predicated  entirely  on  coeta.  Nowhere  la  any 
credit  given  to  farm  programs  for  stabilizing 
the  farm  economy  or  the  spectacular  benefits 
to  oonautners  of  cheap,  wholesocne  food  and 
fiber. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  ^edder'a 
Digest  article  Item  by  Item.  To  do  so  would 
take  more  of  your  reading  time  and  our  writ- 
ing time  than  it  Justifies.  But  periiaps  apo4nt 
or  two  will  help  brand  the  article  for  what 
ItU. 

Item;  "Over  the  years,  by  rigging  the  pay- 
ment programs  and  acreage  allotments,  'cot- 
ton men'  have  so  fattened  up  the  aubeldy 
that  cotton  producers  now  draw  half  their 
groes  Inoome  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  .  .  ." 

Elsewhere,  charging  Chairman  Bob  Poage 
of  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  a  88- 
year  veteran  In  Congress,  with  withholding 
action  on  the  food  stamp  program  to  get 
concessions  on  payment  limitations,  the  ar. 
tide  quotes  Representative  Paul  Flndley  of 
Illinois:  "He's  holding  the  hunger  program 
hostage,  in  order  to  corral  v(7tea  for  hla  12 
bllUon  for  cotton." 

Fact:  USD  A  figtires  ahow  aalea  of  cotton 
and  cotton  seed  totaled  (1,211.000,000,  Oov- 
emment payments  to  cortongrowere  to  have 
been  6837.000.000  m  1060.  Payments  to  cot- 
tongrowen  were  itot  $2  billion  and  not  half 
tht  gmsi,  only  41  % . 

In  another  slap  at  the  Sooth,  tbe  article 
stated:  "Out  of  aome  350  U3.  farm  oom- 
modltlee,  only  cotton,  peanuts,  sugar,  rice, 
toliacoo,  feed  grains,  and  wheat — 40%  of 
total  farm  salea — are  subeddised  and  con- 
trolled.   .   .  ." 

Worrla  to  watch  here  are  ail4  eontroUMd. 

The  most  direct  farm  aubeldy  we  have  Is 
on  wool — going  predominately  to  Western 
flrxkowners.  But  since  there  are  no  surplus 
problems  with  wool,  ti^ere  are  no  controls. 
Ttiat  makee  tlie  wool  prognun  no  lees  a  sub- 
aldy,  though. 

Price  support  loans  on  soybeans  and  dairy 
producte  are  made  with  Oovemment  funds 
and  to  that  extent  these  oommoditlee  are 
Butiflidised.  Federal  purciiasea  of  food  prod- 
ucts In  surplus — eggs,  beef,  pork,  liooey. 
beans,  pees,  pe(%ns,  and  many  others — ^for 
school  lunch  programs,  food  for  the  needy, 
foreign  aid.  and  other  charitable  programs 
constitute  subsidies,  ixith  to  the  producer 
and  to  the  recipient.  The  fact  that  these 
products  arent  "oonteolled"  seems  irrrte- 
vant.  What  U  relevant  ll  that  Seader'i 
Dig€Mt  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

Perhaps  we  are  exaggerating  the  damage 


this  Article  can  do.  We  are  living  in  a  time 
of  slanted  newa  and  planted  propaganda. 
Vice  President  Agnew  said  It;  Howard  K. 
Smith  said  It;  It^adcr't  Digat  U  helping 
prove  the  point.  But.  we  doubt  tiiat  many 
people  of  influence,  leeet  of  aU  Congressmen, 
are  readUy  taken  in  by  distortloDjs  and  half- 
truths. 

Uke  the  footbaU  coach  said:  "Our  beet 
defense  la  our  oifense."  We  need  to  continue 
telling  our  story  of  how  well  farmers  are 
feeding  tbe  other  00  Tc  of  the  poptilation, 
(rlth  aome  to  spaxv.  at  the  leasrt  cost  ever  In 
workingtime  to  purchase.  Thees  facta  arent 
even  arguable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  addition,  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Reader's  Digest  deliberately,  or 
conveniently  if  you  prefer,  failed  to  men- 
tion is  that  it  enjoys  a  mail  subsidy  each 
year  wtilch  is  by  far  and  away  higher 
than  any  producer  receives  imder  the 
farm  price  support  program.  My  fellow 
Alabamian,  Postmaster  General  Winton 
Bloimt,  recently  advised  me  that  the 
total  costs  of  operating  tbe  postal  serv- 
ices for  the  1969  fiscal  year  were  made 
up  of  more  than  $3.6  billion  of  direct 
costs  and  another  $3.6  billion  of  Indirect 
costs.  The  Postmaster  General  ftirther 
advised  me.  and  I  quote  from  bis  letter : 

In  the  fiscal  year  IMQ,  the  direct  costs  to 
the  Department  for  regular  rate  publicatlona, 
including  Reader's  Digest  were  6338,8  million. 
The  revcnuea  brought  in  by  tills  category 
during  that  period  were  $132  million  for  a 
loesof  6116.8  mUUon.  Only  61.1  percent  of  the 
direct  costs  were  covered  by  revenue  and 
none  of  the  indirect  costs. 

It  appears  that  Reader's  Digest  and 
certain  other  segments  of  the  mass  news 
media  want  the  public  to  think  that  only 
the  farmers  are  receiving  a  Government 
subsidy.  Or  perhaps  they  are  anxious  to 
steer  people's  minds  away  from  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  get  a  flow — a  con- 
tinual flow — of  taxpayers'  money  In  tbe 
form  of  a  tnall  subsidy.  I  say  that  publi- 
cations should,  imder  some  type  of  fair- 
ness doctrine,  also  be  responsible  enough 
to  tell  the  truth  about  themselves  when 
they  write  about  payments  made  to  our 
farmers. 

Another  point  which  the  mass  news 
media  so  often  falls  to  tell  the  public  Is 
that  programs  comparable  to  the  farm 
support  program  exist  for  other  busi- 
nesses and  have  for  many  years. 

Mineral  producers  are  protected  by 
government  purchases.  Import  quotas 
and  tax  concessions. 

Outright  subsidies  go  to  many  indos- 
tries.  such  as  airlines,  railroads  and 
shiplines. 

Payments  for  cost  ovemms  seems  to 
have  almost  become  a  fact  of  life  for 
many  defense  industries,  but  fannen 
caimot  fan  back  on  the  Oovemment  for 
their  cost  overruns. 

And.  of  course,  to  this  list  we  can  add 
the  ptlbllshlng  houses  and  bulk  mailers 
of  imwant«d  junk  mail. 

We  are  forced  to  realize  that  when  one 
large  economic  group — such  as  the 
farmer — suffers,  many  other  economic 
groups  suffer.  The  ginners,  warehouse- 
men, merchants,  farm  laborers,  business, 
and  professional  people  and  others  whose 
endeavors  and  livelihoods  depend  upon 
or  are  directly  related  to  tbe  successful 
ftmctlonlng  of  a  productive  agricultural 
economy  are  also  sharply  affected  by 
fliops  In  farm  Income. 
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I  have  In  my  h&nd,  Mr.  President,  the 
August  economic  report  of  the  First  Nb- 
tlonal  Bank  ol  Florence,  Ala.,  and  in  it 
the  story  Is  told  of  how  the  depressed  In- 
come and  reduced  purchaslM  power  of 
our  farm  people  today  are  inevitably 
passed  along  to  Industry  and  business  In 
the  form  of  reduced  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods  and  loss  of  sales.  The  result* 
are  curUUed  producUon,  unemployment, 
and  a  weakening  of  the  Nations  economy. 

I  Aak  unanimous  concent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcorb. 
as  follows : 

ECOMOICIC  TEBMOS  AMD  TBXZK  Xw*^  OM 

Busnnss 
Farmera  pull  in  thfir  horna.  too — Con- 
sumen  and  busmeasmen  are  not  the  only 
ones  cutting  back  expendlturea;  the  nauon* 
farmera  h«v«  llkewue  drawn  their  pun* 
stiingB  tighter. 

Mercbanu  in  tbe  nation's  I^nu  B«lt  bmve 
b«en  suffering  even  longer  than  tbelr  city 
couitna.  Sales  of  farm  equipment  started  to 
plunge  as  early  as  last  year. 

After  reaching  a  pcaX  In  1068.  volume 
sltKlded  lO".  to  M.4  billion  in  IMB.  So  far 
this  year,  the  salea  curve  is  running  even 
lower. 

Tbe  decline  in  farmen'  purchases  of  equip- 
ment has  been  largely  in  tracton.  The  Farm 
and  Industrial  Equipment  Institute  reports 
tnat  9r^t -quarter  1070  tractor  sales  slid  ll'> 
behind  yeej-ago.  follovrlng  sales  declines  of 
IC-r  in  tbe  full  year  1989.  and  12%  in  1988. 
Harvesting  machinery  li  moving  more  slug- 
gishly, too.  Piurchases  of  combines  dropped 
ia%  In  this  year's  first  quarter,  after  declin- 
ing an  average  of  20%  In  each  of  the  two 
previous  years. 

Unit  aalas  of  major  types  of  farm  equip- 
ment bad  actuaUy  been  In  a  downsllde  for 
several  years.  But  unul  1989.  rising  pncea 
more  than  offset  these  drops — producing  in- 
creased dollar  TOlume.  Since  1969,  however, 
the  '.OSS  has  extended  to  dollar  sales  as  weU. 
Agrlcultuial  economists  point  out  that 
usually  gross  farm  cash  receipts  are  a  major 
determinant  of  what  farmers  will  spend  on 
equipment.  This  being  the  case.  yt>u  would 
expect  more — not  lee* — to  be  spent,  atnoa 
groa  receipts  have  been  in  an  aocelanttng 
uptrend  since  1988. 

But  the  relationship  has  brokan  down  this 
time  around.  Tbe  reason:  almost  all  of  lbs 
Incrva^e  In  total  farm  receipts  since  1988  has 
resulted  from  higher  livestock  pncea.  Income 
from  grains  has  fallen  sharply. 

Otjvlously.  the  need  for  machinery  Is 
greater  amonR  gruln  farmen  than  among 
tboae  who  make  a  living  prlzidpally  off  live- 
stock. The  combination  of  reduced  demand 
for  mo«t  grains,  coupled  with  Increased  par- 
ticipation In  government  programs  that  call 
for  Idling  acreage  has.  In  turn,  reduced  the 
demand  for  new  sourcea  of  meohanlcal 
power 

Tight  moo«y  has  affected  sales,  too.  Un- 
like general  operating  or  feeder  animal  loans, 
which  ustuaUy  mature  In  ons  year — tmoct  are 
relatively  easy  to  obtAln — loans  for  farm  ma- 
chinery iMually  run  from  three  to  flvs  year*. 
These  types  of  loans  are  uaually  among  the 
first  to  become  scarce. 

Finally,  the  softening  In  the  farm  real  es- 
tate market  has  oonbrtbuted  to  reduced 
equipment  purchasee.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago  reports  th*t  farmland 
values  in  lu  dlstarlot  have  deoUned  for  the 
first  time  in  nine  yean. 

Because  farm  equipment  and  farmland  are 
Joint  Inputs.  It  is  easy  to  sse  how  reduced 
real  estate  demand  can  hit  equipment  sales. 
Biany  farms  are  too  nnall  to  utlUae  newer, 
more  efttcient  ms^*''^'*  To  Inu-esM  produc- 


tive capacity,  more  land  must  be  acquired, 
and  when  such  acquisitions  are  blocked,  ma- 
chinery purchases  may  be  delayed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  These  unliappy  facts  can- 
not be  regarded  as  mere  statlstlcad  data. 
These  figures  speak  much  more,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  translated  into  the 
practical  realities  of  stark  tragedy  for 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
whose  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living  are  inseparably  tied 
to  the  soil.  These  are  statistics  of  a  pend- 
ing economic  catastrophe  if  we  do  not 
take  steps  immediately  to  improve  and 
maintain  farm  Income. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  HJ».  18546  embodies  the 
provisions  that  would  give  the  protection 
needed  by  our  farmers  in  their  quest  to 
attain  and  enjoy  an  income  and  stan- 
dard of  living  on  a  par  with  their  fellow 
citizens.  These  important  objectives  sim- 
ply cannot  be  achieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration-backed farm  bill  which  was 
passed  in  the  House  last  month.  This 
truth  Is  self-evident  when  It  Is  recog- 
nixed  that  not  a  single  major  farm  orga- 
nization has  endorsed,  or  even  spoken 
favorably  of.  the  bill  as  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  being  able  to  maintain  farm  In- 
come. 

In  the  ares  of  cotton,  the  House  bill 
would  destroy  parity,  eliminate  market- 
ing quotas  and  take  away  from  growers 
the  opportunity  to  balance  supply  with 
demand.  These  are  time-honored,  time- 
proven  principles  which  our  farmers  have 
cherished  ever  since  the  farm  bloc  in 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Eklward  O'Neal,  of  Alabama,  then 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, pei'suaded  Congress  to  write  them 
Into  law  nearly  four  decades  ago. 

ferity  Is  Important  because  It  is  the 
only  effective  yardstick  whereby  farm 
prices  are  stipulated  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  the  continuous  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  the  effects  of  inflation.  In  other 
words,  the  diflerence  between  farm 
prices  and  farm  costs.  Supply  control  is 
equally  important  because  under  our  free 
enterprise  system  no  business,  whether 
It  be  farming  or  floor  tile,  can  long  suc- 
ceed if  it  consistently  produces  more 
than  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  am  having 
some  [UfBculty  in  determining  the  real 
position  of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
the  area  of  parity.  Two  years  ago,  on 
September  14,  19«8,  to  be  specific,  then 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  said: 

Seventy-four  percent  of  parity  is  Intoler- 
able In  my  book;  farmers  are  entitled  to  bet- 
ter, and  I  pledge  that  In  my  Administration 
the;  will  have  better. 

Normally.  I  suppose  one  could  dismiss 
the^  remarks  as  campaign  rhetoric.  But 
on  July  24,  1970,  now  President  Nixon 
told  an  audience  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  that 
be  was  "for  lOO-peroent  parity  for 
wheat." 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  President 
that  last  month  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers declined  3  percent — the  sharpest  1- 
month  price  drop  In  32  years.  Farm  op- 
erating costs  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained at  near-record  highs  with  the 
result  that  the  parity  ratio  plummeted  t» 
71  percent. 


I  would  further  remind  the  President 
that  the  House  bill  which  his  administra- 
tion Is  supporting  would  tie  the  future 
of  parity  levels  to  the  world  market.  Loan 
and  purchase  price  levels  would  be  set 
between  zero  and  90  percent,  thus  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  slash  price 
support  floors  to  zero  on  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  cotton. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
President  that  on  August  31,  1970,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  Budget 
Bureau  approval  tvrote  our  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  objecting  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill's  adherence  to  the  parity  concept. 
In  fairness,  let  me  say  that  it  may  very 
weU  be  the  President  subscribes  to  one 
position  in  cormectlon  with  the  concept 
of  parity  and  that  bureaucrats  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  subscribe  to  another.  But  as  I 
Interpret  article  n  of  the  UJB.  Constitu- 
tion, the  President  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
boss  of  the  executive  branch  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  my  suggestion  that  he 
convey  his  wishes  regarding  parity  to  his 
assistants  post  haste. 

Beyond  the  unfair  economic  aspects 
of  the  House  bill,  the  set-aside  program 
would  require  cotton  producers  to  idle  up 
to  33  ^  percent  of  their  cotton  allotments 
without  any  compensation  and  without 
any  assurance  that  they  would  be  able 
to  use  this  land  for  any  other  purpose. 
In  testimony  before  our  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  it  was  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  this  proposal  would  decrease 
farm  Income. 

It  was  shown  that  the  set-aside  pro- 
posal coupled  with  the  freedom  to  plant 
feature  was  a  step  away  from  marketing 
controls  and  would  increase  farm  sur- 
pluses comparable  to  the  disastrous  era 
of  Bensonlsm.  The  committee  recognized 
that  the  huge  majority  of  fanners  would 
not  make  any  change  in  their  planting 
histories  and.  therefore,  the  proposal 
would  not  give  the  farmer  the  freedom 
of  decision  and  flexibility  that  had  been 
so  widely  acclaimed  by  set-aside  propo- 
nents. 

Marketing  quotas,  which  is  a  means  of 
controlling  farm  acreage  allotments  has 
been  the  primary  ingredient  of  farm  pro- 
grams since  their  Inception.  Because  of 
the  present  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion in  the  cotton  Industry  we  must  con- 
tinue to  use  this  valuable  tool  In  order  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  a  costly  and 
damaging  surplus  such  as  we  have  seen 
In  the  past.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment that  elimination  of  marketing 
quotas,  thus  allowing  unlimited  planting 
of  cotton.  Is  the  proper  way  to  reduce  cot- 
ton production  costs.  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  most  efBclent  way  for  any  producer 
to  reduce  production  costs  is  that  he  be 
able  to  accurately  anticipate  production 
needs  for  the  longest  period  of  time  pos- 
sible. Stable  acreage  allotments  coupled 
vrth  a  guaranteed  minimum  price,  both 
provided  for  In  the  Senate  bill,  enable 
farmers  to  adequately  plan  production 
Inputs  thus  obtaining  an  efllclency  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  attained, 

Alabama  farmers  have  long  shown  by 
their  votes — I  do  not  mean  In  an  elec- 
tion race— that  they  believe  in  market- 
inc  quotas.  In  196S.  a  total  of  38,746  Ala- 
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buna  cotton  producers  voted  for  cotton 
marketing  quotas  in  the  agriculture  ref- 
erendum provided  by  tbe  act,  and  only 
1,074  voted  against  quotas.  In  other 
words,  a  ratio  of  28  to  1  favored  the  mar- 
keting quotas  which  the  present  admin- 
istration seeks  in  its  proposal  to  do  away 
with. 

Mr.  President,  my  interests  are  not  lim- 
ited to  a  single  commodity.  They  extend 
to  every  segment  of  the  farm  program. 
The  Senate  version  of  UR.  18548  la 
clearly  more  favorable  to  all  commodi- 
ties, but  I  am  restricting  the  majority  of 
my  discussion  to  cotton  because  of  its  ex- 
treme Importance  to  the  economy  of 
Alabama. 

The  Senate  bill  ties  cotton  payments 
to  parity.  The  national  acreage  allotment 
for  cotton  will  be  14.5  million  acres,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  in- 
crease this  figure  by  up  to  25  percent  if 
be  determines  it  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply.  Cotton  farmers  may 
substitute  feed  grains,  soyt>eans,  or  wheat 
for  cotton,  if  wheat  or  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  loan  level 
win  be  for  1  year  at  90  percent  of  the 
world  market  price  of  cotton  In  the  2 
preceding  marketing  years.  The  loan  plus 
the  payment  will  be  35  cents  a  pound  or 
85  percent  of  parity,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  initial  payment  will  be  15  cents  a 
pound  and  will  not  be  reduced,  whatever 
the  final  payment  is  determined  to  be. 
Mr.  President,  a  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  Senate  version  of  the  farm 
bill  is  that  income  of  farmers  is  supple- 
mented for  producing  cott:!n,  not  for 
not  producing  it.  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
cept that  the  Senate  of  the  Onlted 
States  will  approve — not  to  pay  for  not 
producing  a  crop,  but  to  help  sutwldke 
the  production  of  the  much  needed  crops 
and  to  subsidize  that  and  not  the  failure 
to  plant.  So  the  Senate  bill  does  pro- 
vide for  supplemental  payments  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  cotton.  It  makes 
no  payment  whatsoever  for  not  planting 
cotton. 

In  addition,  the  payment  will  be  30 
percent  higher  for  small  cotton  pro- 
ducers whose  average  gross  sales  of  farm 
products  in  the  preceding  3  years  were 
$5,000  or  less  and  whose  annual  off-farm 
income  in  the  preceding  3  years  is  S2,000 
or  less.  A  small  cotton  producer  is  de- 
fined in  section  602  of  tbe  bill  as  one 
whose  farm  acreage  allotment  is  10  acres 
or  less.  Certainly,  they  would  be  classed 
as  small  farmers. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  Is  op- 
posed to  this  proposal.  In  Alatmma,  43,- 
772  farms  have  cotton  allotments  of  10 
acres  or  less.  I  am  sure  that  tbe  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  Alabama 
farmers  were  astonished  by  Secretary 
Hardin's  declaration  concerning  this  pro- 
posal "that  poverty  in  agriculture  should 
be  dealt  with  through  the  President's 
family  assistance  plan."  Frankly.  I  am 
disturbed  when  the  chief  spokesman  for 
farm  pe<«le  in  America  proposes  to  rele- 
gate a  portion  of  them  to  the  status  of 
welfare  recipients  and  endeavors  to  shunt 
them,  as  cattle  Into  a  corral,  off  to  the 
Department  of  HetLltb.  Educatton,  and 
Welfare,  The  Income  problems  of  our 
small  fanners  deserve  more  considera- 


tion and  efforts  to  strengthen  tbe  eco- 
nomic position  of  small  farmers  who  des- 
perately want  to  continue  their  farming 
operations  and  t>e  self-sustaining  should 
come  from  the  Agriculture  Department. 
I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  down  at  HEW 
whose  mission  Is  to  restore  purchasing 
power  to  agriculture. 

The  cotton  section  of  tbe  bill  provides 
that  the  set-aside  shall  not  be  over  12Vi 
percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
With  respect  to  sale,  lease,  or  owner 
transfer  of  farm  acreage  allotments,  the 
bill  retains  the  same  provisions  of  the 
1985  Farm  Act  except  that  the  ref- 
erendum for  out-of -county  transfers  is 
eliminated.  The  person  acquiring  tbe  al- 
lotment, however,  must  be  dependent  on 
cotton  farming  for  his  livelihood  and 
must  give  assurance  that  the  full  farm 
base  acreage  allotment  will  be  used. 

As  we  know,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  farm  bill  limit  pay- 
ments under  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  programs  to  $55,000  on  a  per  farm, 
per  crop  t>asis.  I  regret  the  considerable 
misimderstanding  and  controversy  which 
has  occurred  over  farm  payments.  The 
big  demand  for  a  payment  limitation  is 
based  on  the  charge  that  many  big  farm- 
ers are  getting  rich  off  Government  pay- 
ments and  that  the  producer  is  being  paid 
not  to  grow.  This  is  not  true.  There  are 
undoubtedly  some  abuses  In  the  program, 
but  many  of  these  producers  are  having 
a  difficult  time  making  ends  meet  even 
under  the  present  program.  In  addition, 
the  program  is  structured  to  subsidize 
the  commodity,  not  the  farmer.  Thus,  the 
farmer  who  produces  the  most  qualifies 
for  the  biggest  price  support  or  produc- 
tion payment.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
gram of  farm  paylpients  until  now  has 
treated  all  farmers  fundamentally  alike. 
It  has  provided  payments  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  volume  produced  or  the  amount  of 
land  diverted  from  productluxL 

The  issue  of  pas'ment  limitations  and 
how  farm  payments  have  made  the  farm 
program  workable  was  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  the  September  1970  issue  of 
the  Progressive  Parmer.  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RkCORb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  foUowt: 
(From    tbe    Progressive  Parmer,   SeptemtMr 

19T01 

PsTimrr    LmrrsTtows — A    Bix)w    lo    DB. 

AfiB3ctn.Tuax 

Congress  seems  detarmlnsd  to  make  the 
alraady  critical  cotton  situation  even  more 
serious.  Certainly  If  the  aa0.000  limitation  on 
farm  payments,  as  voted  by  tbe  Senate  on 
July  8,  becomes  law,  the  Impact  on  tbe  na- 
tion's cotton  economy  will  be  devastating. 

Such  a  limitation  would  be  a  low  blow  to 
many  cotton  producers.  But  Its  «ff«et  would 
vary  radically  from  one  arsa  to  another. 
Uttle  harm  would  Ix  done  In  North  Caro- 
lina, for  inatanoe,  where  the  average  cotton 
SkUotment  is  less  than  as  acres.  On  ths  Texas 
High  Plains,  10%  to  30%  of  ths  area's  grow- 
ers would  suffer  reduced  Income.  Total  farm 
payments  In  this  area  would  bs  cut  38%, 
and  a  like  percentage  of  production  would 
b«  affected.  But  in  Artsona,  ths  impact 
would  bs  dlsAstrouE.  About  half  the  ststs's 
domestic  allotment  would  not  qualify  for 
paymtnt. 


Overall,  the  $20,000  llmlutlon  as  voted  by 
the  Senate  would  adversely  affect  cotton 
farmers  who  produce  4  million  bales  annu- 
ally. And  it  would  make  It  senseless  from  an 
economic  standpoint  for  a  farmer  to  grow 
more  cotton  than  is  covered  by  the  payment 
Umiuuon. 

The  limitation  also  applies  to  wheat  and 
reed  gnlna.  To  the  extent  be  grows  not  only 
cotton  but  these  other  crops,  a  producer 
would  be  hurt  even  more. 

The  demand  for  a  payment  llmltarlnn  Is 
based  on  the  wroQgheaded  conclusion  that 
big  cotton  farmers  are  gettmg  rich  off  Oov- 
emment  payments.  This  is  not  true.  Many 
of  these  growers  are  bavlng  a  hard  tlms 
breaking  even  at  present  payments,  even 
without  limltatlons- 

The  purpose  of  tbe  direct  payment  plan, 
under  which  the  cotton  program  operates.  Is 
to  keep  market  prices  at  a  low  level  so  that 
VS.  cotton  can  compete  succeaefully  in  do- 
mestic and  world  markets  with  foreign  cot- 
ton and  manmade  fillers.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram, a  considerable  part  of  the  producers' 
Income  must  of  neoesalty  come  from  Oov- 
ernmcnt  payments.  But  producer  income 
from  cotton  program  payments  is  earned 
Income.  It  costs  money  to  Idle  high-priced 
land  from  which  tbe  owner  must  forego  in- 
come while  continuing  to  pay  taxes  and 
maintenance  costs. 

A  payment  limitation  Is  incompatible  with 
the  American  economic  system  which  la 
based  on  fair  pay  for  work  performed.  It 
would  disrupt  most  phases  of  agriculture 
and  deny  many  agricultural  producers  a  Just 
return  on  their  lat>or. 

If  big  produosm  are  forced  out  of  the 
propwm  by  payment  Umltaclons  and  oon- 
tlDue  to  grow  cotton,  this  mpsns  that  *noi« 
land  must  be  taken  out  of  production  by 
small  operators  If  the  program  is  to  succeed. 
Finally,  a  limitation  places  a  penalty  on 
size  and  efficiency.  It  would  serve  notice  to 
farmers  that  their  Oovemmeot  will  penallBe 
them  If  they  lieeome  big  t}y  bscoming 
efficient. 

Even  though  farm  payment  limitations  of 
any  sort  are  fundamentally  wrong.  Congress 
seems  determined  to  go  ahead  with  them 
regardless  of  consequences.  This  being  the 
ca^e.  Congressional  farm  leaders  should  exert 
tbemselvos  to  put  tbe  limits  high  enough  to 
allow  practically-  all  farmers  to  escape  them. 
Limitations  should  apply  to  individual  crops 
rather  than  cover  total  payment  for  all  crips. 
At  one  time,  it  seemed  Congress  colgbt 
agree  to  a  variable  limitation  ranging  from 
eao.ooo  to  a  maximum  of  »l  10.000  per  crop. 
But  that  hope  has  "gone  with  the  wliul."  A 
SS6.0O0  llimtatlon  per  crop  now  seems  tbe 
best  that  can  lie  expected. 

Farm  programs  should  tie  designed  to  give 
ef&clent  farmers  with  economic  uiUts  of  land 
and  capital  a  fair  shake.  It  Is  these  operators, 
the  backbone  of  U.S.  agriculture,  who  will 
give  us  our  food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices  In 
the  years  ahead.  They  should  not  be  ham- 
stnmg  with  payment  Ihnltatlans.  If  by 
reason  of  tbelr  efllclency  they  are  now  or 
later  to  beoome  tHp  farmers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 

wish  to  belabor  the  matter  of  payment 
limitations.  I  do  want  to  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  $55,000  figure  was  arrived 
at  by  our  tommlttee  by  the  most  careful 
analysis.  It  was  determined  that  $55,000 
was  the  rrHnimnm  limit  Which  would 
keep  the  efficient  producer  In  the  farm 
program. 

Mr.  President,  today  tbe  demand  for 
food  and  fiber  is  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. People  are  eating  more,  and  more 
people  are  eating.  There  are  about  70 
more  people  sitting  around  the  American 
family  table  now  than  when  I  started 
this  speech.  This  time  tomorrow  there 
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will  be  6.S00  more.  That  adds  up  to  over 
2  million  a  year.  And  the  world  popula- 
tion Increases  that  much  every  month. 
These  are  mouths  that  must  be  fed  If 
democracy  is  to  continue  to  flourish  at 
home  and  be  strengthened  and  extended 
abroad. 

Shall  we  eat  and  wear  less  in  the  days 
to  come,  or  shall  we  raise  more  products 
as  tiie  need  for  them  arises?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  This  will  present  an 
even  greater  challenge  to  the  American 
farmer  who  up  until  now.  has  been  able 
to  sustain  us  by  providing  us.  often  at 
sacrifice  to  himself,  with  the  food  and 
fiber  necessary  to  life  itself  But  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  our  farmer  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  growing  population  of  our 
Nation  and  much  of  a  hungry  world  is 
contingent  upon  a  sound  and  sensible 
agricultural  policy  which  will  maintain 
and  improve  form  income 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  basic  to 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. In  times  of  crisis  and  war,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  toiled  selflessly  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  The  farmer  has  never  failed  our 
country,  and  now  the  country  must  not 
fall  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  give  a  short  explanation  of  why  I 
cast  my  vote  against  the  amendment 
on  which  the  Senate  has  just  voted. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
a  $20,000  ceiling  on  farm  price  supports. 
Tonight.  I  voted  against  a  t20.000  limit 
in  order  to  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  ceiling  be  set  at 
$35,000  mstead. 

My  reason  stems  directly  from  the 
legislative  history  on  this  question.  In 
recent  months,  we  have  seen  the  House 
of  Representatives  est  .bUsh  a  limit  on 
farm  supports,  only  to  have  It  rejected 
by  the  Senate:  and  we  have  seen  the 
reverse.  The  Senate  has  approved  sup- 
port limitations  which.  In  turn,  have 
been  rejected  by  the  House. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  agreed  on  a  common  fig- 
ure, which  will  set.  again  for  the  first 
time,  a  statutory  celling  on  price  sup- 
ports. 

I  think  it  best,  under  these  circum- 
stances, not  to  tamper  with  the  com- 
mittee figure,  for  fear  that  if  we  change 
it  now,  we  shall  once  more  risk  falling 
between  two  stools  and  end  up  with  no 
celling  at  all. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  891. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OPPICKR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LcGisLATivx  Cunac  The  Seiiator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PncT)  proposes  an 
amendment,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Siotb 
of  Illinois,  Identified  as  No.  891. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  SO.  at  line  IS,  Insert  tbe  foUowlng 
after  the  period:  "Provide.  That  the  pay- 
ment rate  with  revpect  to  any  producer  who, 
during  tb«  three-year  period  tnunedately 
preceding  tb«  year  in  which  the  payment  is 
due— 

"{!)  tud  average  grooa  annual  aalea  of 
farm  produeta  of  not  man  than  16.000:  and 


"(3)  bad  average  annual  off-farm  earned 
Income  of  not  more  than  •3,000  (Including 
Income  of  both  husband  and  wife  In  the 
case  of  a  married  farmer)  ahall  be  In- 
creaeed  by  30  per  centum." 

On  page  87,  at  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing after  the  period:  "Provided,  That  tlia 
payment  rate  with  respect  to  any  producer 
who,  during  the  three-year  period  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  in  which  the  pay- 
ment Is  due — 

"(1)  bad  average  groas  annual  Bales  of 
farm  products  of  not  more  than  %b,000;  and 

"(3)  had  average  annual  off -farm  earned 
Income  of  not  more  than  •3,000  (Including 
Income  of  both  husband  and  wife  In  the 
case  of  a  married  farmer)  Bhall  be  In- 
creased by  30  per  centum." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Setiator  from  Illinois 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  will 
require  the  full  15  minutes  on  the  pro- 
ponents' side  tor  this  amendment.  It  Is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  I  understand 
that  It  will  be  opposed  by  the  dlstln- 
g\iished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  so  I  have  asked 
for  a  roUcall  vote. 

I  think  this  amendment  could  be  called 
the  "poor  farmers"  amendment.  But  It 
also  could  be  termed  the  "Let's  deal  with 
all  farmers  equitably,  uniformly,  regard- 
less of  where  they  live  In  the  country, 
and  regardless  of  what  crops  they  grow" 
amendment. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  thii 
body  about  having  our  laws  uniformly 
applied  across  the  country;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  ask.  when  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  bill  provides 
that  cotton  farmers  with  less  than  $6,000 
annual  farm  sales  and  less  than  $2,000 
oS-farm  income  shall  have  their  pay- 
ments increased  by  30  percent,  then  I 
would  ask.  How  about  other  farmers? 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a 
poor  farmer  raising  cotton  or  a  poor 
farmer  raising  com  or  wheat,  or  what- 
ever It  may  be.  Why  should  we  have  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  cotton  farmers, 
and  not  take  into  account  that  other 
farmers  also  have  low  Incomes? 

I  think  the  poor  com  farmers  and 
poor  wheat  farmers  are  just  as  entitled 
to  modest  increases  as  the  cotton  farmers 
imder  similar  circumstances.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
this  amendment  would  bring  a.  maximum 
of  $260  additional  income  per  farmer. 
This  Is  a  very  modest  Increase,  and  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  equity  for  the  farmer  who 
does  not  grow  cotton. 

Poverty  Is  not  confined  to  those  who 
grow  one  crop.  The  30-percent  extra 
payment  provision  should  apply  to  all 
farmers  across  the  country  in  Uie  same 
circumstances. 

As  I  imderstand  It  from  Secretary  Har- 
din, who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLXNon)  on  Au- 
gust 31,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  small  farm  30-percent  extra  payment 
for  cotton  growers  will  be  $10  million. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  feed  grain  farmers  would  receive 
$630,000,  and  wheat  farmers  $375,000,  for 
a  total  of  $1,005,000.  So  the  payment 


ratio  for  wheat  and  feed  grain  fanners  Is 
about  1  to  10  as  against  cotton. 

I  do  not  object  to  that  at  all :  Poverty 
is  poverty,  wherever  it  occiirs.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  It  In  parts  of  my  State. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  parts  of 
other  States.  I  think  that  when  we  are 
trying  to  correct  a  condition  of  poverty 
before  we  have  some  sort  of  a  family  as- 
sistance program  which  will  uniformly 
handle  all  types  of  poverty,  regardless  of 
whether  you  are  an  unemployed  laborer, 
a  farmer,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  until 
we  enact  legislation  that  affects  all  fami- 
lies, as  long  as  we  intend  to  pick  out  one 
group  of  farmers.  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  we  take  a  look  at  other  farmers  as 
well,  and  piwide  for  them  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator,  what 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  an- 
nual off-farm  unearned  income? 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  long  as  the  farmer 
does  not  earn  more  than  $2,000  of  ofl- 
farm  Income. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  I  know  quite  a  few 
people  who  live  on  a  farm  who  sell  less 
than  $5,000  from  the  farm,  but  perhaps 
have  an  income  of  $50,000  from  Invest- 
ments, stocks  and  bonds,  equities,  trust 
funds,  and  so  forth.  What  about  them? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
simply  taken  the  language  from  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee's  bill  affecting 
cotton  farmers,  and  I  would  ask  the  same 
question  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN  1  think  It  is  a  good  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  them,  too, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  trying  to  put  other 
farmers  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
poit  cotton  fanners. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  this  would  provide  the 
30-percent  extra  payment  for  wealthy 
retired  people  in  some  Instances. 

Mr.  PERCY-  Well,  the  reference  la  to 
other  Income,  regardless  of  source,  so 
that  if  it  Is  other  income  from  stocks  and 
bonds,  I  presume  that  is  calculated  for 
cotton  farmers  also. 

Mr.  ATKKN.  Why  not  cut  out  the  word 
"earned,"  so  that  It  will  apply  to  all  in- 
come? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  kept  the  language,  I 
t>elieve,  exactly  as  it  appeared  In  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Maybe  we  can  take  care 
of  that  in  conference,  because  certainly 
anyone  with  a  $100,000  income  should 
not  be  subsidized  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
that,  If  the  committee  will  cut  out  the 
worxis  "earned  income "  on  page  106.  line 
9.  as  it  affects  cotton  fanners.  I  have 
taken  the  same  language:  "Earned  In- 
come." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  if  a  cotton  farmer 
who  would  sell  less  than  $5,000  worth, 
but  had  $50,000  worth  of  unearned  in- 
come, could  get  the  30-percent  extra,  I 
agree  it  is  only  fair  to  extend  the  pro- 
vision to  other  producers.  If  the  word 
"earned"  were  taken  out  of  this  amend- 
ment I  would  try.  for  one.  to  see  what 
we  could  do  toward  taking  it  out  of  the 
cotton  provision  in  conference,  because 
I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  do  not  want 
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to  sutisidlze  men  who  have  retired  with 
large  incomes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PB31CY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
some  of  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
getting  at  is  already  provided  for  on 
page  123.  This  is  an  amendment  that  I 
offered  in  the  committee,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  observe 
that  It  covers  all  farmers,  regardless  of 
what  price-support  commodity  they  are 
growing. 

In  addition  to  this  provision.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  there  Is  a  provision  covering 
the  small  cotton  farmer,  but  the  pro- 
vision on  page  106  goes  beyond  the  def- 
inition that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
using  in  his  amendment  with  respect  to 
wheat  and  feed  grains  farming:  and. 
starting  on  line  12.  the  Senator  will  note 
that  in  the  case  of  cotton  farmers,  the 
amendment  is  delimited  to  those  who  are 
on  a  small  farm,  with  an  acreage  allot- 
ment of  10  acres  or  less,  and  there  are 
other  limitations  which  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  parallel  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

I  do  not  mind  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  think  he  has  a  point, 
but  I  think  the  point  is  pretty  well  cov- 
ered in  the  amendment  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  the  committee  adopted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  because  he  did  make  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  bill  now  un- 
der conaiderBtlon. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
provided  by  the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment  which  he  offered  to  this  bill. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  an  agreement  with  any  farm- 
er— that  la  true — who  has  less  than 
$5,000  of  annual  sales  or  less  than  $2,000 
of  off-farm  Income.  However,  that  farmer 
must  make  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary which  can  Include  the  surrender 
of  acreage  allotments  in  exchange  for 
cash  and.  second,  adjustment  assistance 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  a  year  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  year.  The  purpose  is  to 
get  people  out  of  farming.  I  want  to  help 
poor  farmers  who  want  to  decide  to 
stay  in  farming.  The  distingiilshed  Sen- 
ator's amendment  appears  to  t>e  a 
method  of  weaning  the  farmers  off  the 
farm  and  making  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  to  get  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  precisely  the  In- 
tention behind  the  amendment  to  which 
the  Senator  just  referred.  It  is  cruel  to 
keep  them  in  a  submarglnal  condition, 
and  I  think  that  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's assistance  they  can  be  moved 
Into  a  different  type  of  activity  where 
they  can  be  productive  dtizms. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  the  cotton 
amendment  is  that  it  tends  to  lock 
people  in.  I  do  not  want  to  just  have 
them  stay  there  forever  more.  I  would 
like  to  see  them  move  out.  I  think  the 
cotton  amendment  plus  my  amendment 
will  help  them  move  out. 


I  must  repeat  tliat  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  parallel  to  the  small 
cotton  farmer  amendment.  If  he  wants 
to  parallel  it,  he  is  going  to  have  to  have 
somettiing  about  a  feed  grains  farmer 
or  a  wheat  farmer  with  a  certain 
amount  of  an  allotment  and  other  defi- 
nitions similar  to  the  ones  used  for  the 
small  cotton  farmer,  and  he  has  not 
done  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  think  there  is  an  acreage  limitation 
of  10  acres  for  a  cotton  farmer.  But  I 
submit  that  I  can  put  in  the  word  "poor  " 
Instead  of  a  limit  of  acres.  Any  farmer 
who  has  less  than  $6,000  of  cash  sales — 
that  is  not  Income,  that  is  sales — or 
$2,000  of  outside  earned  income  Is  a  poor 
fanner.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he 
owns  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  That  man 
does  not  have  the  Income. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  poor  farmers 
who  raise  cotton,  then  I  submit  it  is  fair 
and  equitable  to  help  poor  farmers  who 
raise  other  crops  and  a  poor  farmer  is  a 
man  who  has  less  than  $5,000  sales  or 
$2,000  of  extra  outside  Income. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  discriminate  against  those  who 
produce  wheat  or  feed  grain.  There 
should  be  equity, 

I  raised  the  question  In  committee 
whether  we  should  have  this  secUcm  In 
the  bill,  because  it  amounts  to  a  welfare 
program  In  a  farm  bill.  I  share  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  nunols;  however, 
other  commodities,  other  farmers,  should 
be  included  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  appreciate  that.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  a  protection  for  the  bill 
itself,  because  I,  today,  could  not  vote 
for  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  further  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
I  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  could  not  vote  for  it.  This  bill  has 
lieen  termed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Paul  Pindley,  as  the  Cotton  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970.  He  is  not  saying  this 
in  dlEparaging  terms.  He  is  saying  it  be- 
cause the  Senators  from  cotton  States 
have  well  taken  care  of  and  provided  for 
their  Interests,  and  their  Interests  and 
constituents  are  cotton  farmers.  I  am 
saying  that  if  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,  what  Is  good  for  the  goose  is  good 
for  the  gander.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
the  principle  of  taking  care  of  the  poor 
farmers,  then  let  us  take  the  onus  away 
from  this  bill  which  it  has  gained  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  which  I 
do  not  think  the  U.S.  Senate  would  want 
to  do.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  bill  more 
fair  and  equitable  and  put  it  In  a  posi- 
tion where  I  can  vote  for  it. 


A  million  dollara  for  the  number  of 
fanners  we  are  talking  about,  spread  at 
$250  per  farm,  is  not  very  much,  but  it 
is  more  equitable  than  the  bill  now  is. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  in- 
tend to  support  hJS  amendment.  With 
the  problem  the  fanners  in  my  State  are 
having  this  year  in  relation  to  their  com 
crops,  if  we  are  really  talking  about  being 
fair  with  the  American  fanner,  this  is 
the  year  to  t>e  equitable.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  In  view  of  the  loss  of  the  com 
crop  that  we  are  going  to  sustain,  and 
many  farmers  in  western  Kentucky  have 
already  plowed  their  crop  up.  'This  is 
one  of  the  opportunities  we  have  to  see 
ourselves  on  a  parity  with  cotton,  with 
relation  to  the  small  feed  grain  farmers 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Two  days  ago  I  was  in 
Illinois  with  the  head  of  the  Republican 
Caucus.  Representative  John  Ansusoh. 
We  visited  cornfields.  One  can  pick  up 
ears  of  com  that  do  not  weigh  more  than 
an  ounce. 

If  a  small  fanner  Is  stuck  with  com 
blight,  as  are  some  farmers  in  southern 
Illinois,  this  bill  would  be  a  tremendous 
boon  to  help  with  a  little  additional  In- 
come, to  help  out  at  a  time  of  distress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  lir. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  the  objective  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  have  tried 
for  years  to  figure  out  some  way  to  help 
the  small  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers. 

I  note  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
that  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  feed 
grains,  he  would  increase  the  payments. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  he  would  increase 
the  price  support  loan  level  by  30  per- 
cent, or  from  $1.25  a  bushel  to  $1.52 
a  bushel.  The  small  farmer  would  thus 
be  encouraged  to  produce  more  wheat, 
and  his  only  market  would  be  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  deal  with 
cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  in  the 
same  way.  As  written,  this  amendment 
would  create  many  problems. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  feel  that  the  amount 
would  be  so  miniscule,  as  to  the  percent- 
age, that  it  would  not  be  worth  worrying 
about.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  In  respect 
to  the  small  cotton  farmer  has  been  in 
the  law  for  quite  a  few  years.  The  fact 
that  we  limit  it  to  10  acres  or  3.600 
pounds  would  indicate  that  a  man  who 
has  but  such  a  small  production  of  cot- 
ton to  plant  is  really  and  truly  a  poor 
fanner. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  seeks  to  do  Is  to  give  to  every 
farmer,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
farm — he  could  have  1.000  acres,  6,000 
acres — a  premium  of  30  percent  more  pay. 
so  long  as  his  Income  is  $5,000  on  the 
farm  and  $2,000  on  the  outside.  I  do  not 
believe  that  thL';  $5.00u  or  $2,000  figure 
Is  applicable  to  a  man  who  owns  a  10- 
acre  farm. 
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As  was  suggested  earlier.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  minola  would  put 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  land  owned  and 
culUvated  by  a  farmer,  somewhat  similar 
to  what  the  10-acre  cotton  farmer  has  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that.  But  to 
give  a  30-percent  Increase  in  Income  to 
aU  farmers  Irrespective  of  the  siie  of  the 
farm,  and  simply  to  limit  It  to  those  re- 
ceiving an  income  of  $5,000  on  the  farm 
and  »2,00O  from  other  activities.  I  think 
Is  simply  out  of  the  quesUon. 

I  am  very  liopeful  that  the  Senate  wUl 
reject  this  proposal.  I  wish  to  say  that  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  limit  the  acreage  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  the  smaU  10-acre  cotton 
farmer,  there  would  then  be  comity  be- 
tween them.  But  to  make  it  apply  to  aU 
farms  Irrespective  of  size,  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  should  vote  for  a  proposal 
of  that  kind.  .    ^„  »h. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  I»uislana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDEB.  I  yield. 
Mr  PERCY.  Could  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  tell  me  what  the  aver- 
age acreage  allotment  is  lor  a  cotton 
farmer? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  There  are  many 
farmers  with  as  little  as  an  acre  and  a 
half  or  2  acres  planted  to  cotton.  That 
has  been  in  the  law  for  Quite  some  time. 
U  the  Senator  would  put  In  hla  amend- 
ment, say  a  limit  of  25  acres  for  wheat 
and  35  acres  for  com,  there  would  be 
some  sense  to  It,  but  to  make  it  apply  to 
all  fanners,  I  think.  Is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WIU  the  Senator  yield 
me  sufBcient  time  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  that? 
Mr.  EtlJlNDER.  Yes.  I  yield  2  minutes 

to  the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwooo).  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  information  Is  that 
the  average  acreaee  allotment  for  a  cot- 
ton farmer  is  26  acres.  Ten  acres  Is,  then, 
a  sizable  farm.  I  would  ask  my  dlstin- 
gtnshed  colleagues  from  the  Western  and 
Midwestern  States  what  could  a  farmer 
produce  on  a  28-aore  farm,  whether  it 
be  wheat,  com,  or  soybeans?  One  could 
not  Uve  on  that.  So  there  is  Quite  a  dif- 
ference here  from  the  yield  from  a  cot- 
ion  farm  and  from  a  feed  grain  or  a 
wheat  p-aln  farm.  I  think  that  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that  this 
amendment  would  yield  $250  on  an  aver- 
age per  farmer,  then,  at  most,  it  would 
only    cost    81,006,000.    We    are    talking 
about  a  bill  that  will  cost  billions  and 
bUllons  of  doUars.  We  are  looking  for 
equity.  This  cannot  possibly  be  some  sort 
of  a  giveaway  program,  when  people  have 
less  Income   than  »5.000  in  sales  and 
$2,000  outside  of  earned  income. 

If  the  Senator  would  remove  the  earned 
Income,  this  is  to  take  into  account  any- 
thing earned  by  the  cotton  fanner.  It  Is 
right  that  we  should  do  the  same  thing 
for  other  farmers,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  amend  my  amendment  accordingly. 
Mr  EUjENDEK.  That  Is  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.Lra)  sug- 
gested. That  Is  why  I  recommended 
awhile  ago  that  the  Senator  have  a  talk 
with  him  about  it.  because  It  Is  hla 
amendment. 
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Now.  Mr.  President.  In  answer  to  the 
queetlon  propounded  to  me  awhile  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  DllnoU.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  we  have  over  250.000  cotton 
farmers  with  acreages  of  less  than  10 
acres,  some  as  low  as  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  or  an  acre  and  a  half.  Those  are 
considered  poor.  That  Is  why  the  com- 
mittee years  ago  limited  this  extra  pay 
to  those  farmers  who  had  such  smaU 
acreages.  __    ...     .    _,„ 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  It  not  further  true 
that  the  cotton  farmers  have  voted 
themselves  under  a  quoU  system  with 
penalties  and  have  reduced  their  acre- 
age during  the  past  30  years  from  42.5 
million  acres  to  14.5  million  acres  m  the 
present  bill?  ^    „      »      . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  the  Senator  Is 
correct  on  that. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  No  other  farmers 

have  done  that,  except 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Except  the 

Mr  TALMADOE.  Except  the  tobacco 
and  peanut  farmers,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  rice  farmers  have  done  the 
same  thing. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDEK.  But  the  reason  why 
the  acreage  in  cotton  has  shrunk,  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  last  pointed 
out    is  that  we  had  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram that  of  course,  gradually  reduced 
the  acreage  from  year  to  year  in  plant- 
ing for  cotton.  These  farmers  retained 
the  small  acreage.  They  sUU  have  It.  As 
I  said,  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  it  was 
m  1964  an  amendment  was  put  into  the 
bill    whereby    those   who   retamed   the 
smaU  acreages  would  get  the  30  percent. 
We  have  changed  the  law  to  this  effect 
from  what  it  was  m  the  original  bill- 
that  m  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  this 
pay,  cotton  must  be  actually  planted.  If 
the  farmer  does  not  plant  it.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  then  have  the 
right  to  purchase  the  .small  allotments 
to  get  him  out  of  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1  yield  1  minuto  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognlaed  for   1 

minute.  ,,.,.. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
this  amendment  could  be  accepted  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  have  great  affection  tor  him.  I 
have  a  long-time  friendship  with  him. 
He  is  the  greatest  photographer  in  the 
Senate  and  the  greatest  cook  in  the 
Senate „ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  use  a  Bell  It  HoweU 
camera  manuf actijred  by  my  good  friend 
from  nilnoU. 

Mr  PERCY.  WeU.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  commercial  about  it  (laughter].  But 
he  does  use  the  finest  camera  equipment 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  It  to  foolproof, 
too. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yea,  It  Is  foolproof  (more 
laughterl.  But  If  I  could  Just  point  out 


that  It  to  not  only  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mtllek)  th«t  I 
consider  In  the  term  "earned  Income" 
but  it  pertains  particularly  to  the 
amendment  to  the  cotton  title.  That 
amendment,  on  page  106,  line  9.  has  the 
reference  there  to  "earned  Income." 

The  point  the  Senator  made  about  the 
acreage  limitation  Is  reasonable.  I  hope 
that  I  am  a  reasonable  man.  I  would  be 
happy  to  amend  the  amendment  accord- 
ingly. Would  the  Senator  accept  such  an 
amendment  if  modified?  I  Iwlleve  we 
could  save  some  time  here  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  put  on  a  limitation  of  160 
acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  means, 
for  what?  Wheat? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Peed  grains  and  wheat. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  that  addition 
we  would  take  it  to  conference.  If  that  to 
agreeable  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P«cKwooD) .  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
Senate  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  thto  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCry.  I  thank  my  dtotlngulshed 
colleague  very  much. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  been  sent  to  the  desk  as 

modified?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  minoto  modify  hto  amend- 
ment accordingly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  should  apply  to 
wheat  or  feed  grain  farmers  with  160 
acres  or  less. 

Mr.    YOUNG  of   North   Dakota.  We 
should    treat   cotton,   wheat,    and    feed 
grains  alike,  but  with  respect  to  thto 
amendment.      It      provides      asstotance 
through   increased   payments   for   feed 
grains  and  cotton  and  Increases  the  loan 
level  to  assist  small  wheat  producers. 
Thto  would  create  a  great  many  problems, 
and  I  do  not  think  an  amendment  like 
this  should  even  be  taken  to  conference. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  trying  to  save 
time.  Maybe  we  can  work  it  out  in  con- 
ference- I  emphasize  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ancra)   stated  to- 
day, and  what  I  stated,  that  when  we 
try  to  mark  up  a  bill  of  thto  character 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  do  not 
really  know  what  we  are  doing.  For  that 
reason,  as  I  said.  In  order  to  save  time, 
we  might  Uke  it  to  conference  In  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  some  language  that  would 
be  applicable. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
that.  I  would  be  very  much  In  favor  of 
giving  additional  support  to  bona  fide 
poor  farmers,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
give  additional  support  to  mllllonalree 
who  happen  to  produce  a  small  amoimt 

of  farm  commodities. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  Chair  would  state  that 
the  desk  does  not  have  the  modification 

ye'-  -,. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
amendment  in  written  fashion,  and  we 
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are  asked  to  vote  on  it.  how  can  we  vote 

""■rii  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  3«i- 
ator  from  Ullnoto  wlU  please  send  hto 
amendment,  as  modified,  to  the  desk. 

Ml  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  QUo^a^^ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  time  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  either  side  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  SaNSPIELD.  U  the  Senator  wUl 
withhold  that  request,  <»"11  "«  °°' J^' 
rhlTsetUed  whUe  we  are  working  on  an- 

°'£^^'*?l^"Mr.  president,  may  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  momenUri^, 
^d  have  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
bf^  senator  from  New  York  pre- 
aLt^  and  then  I  will  have  sufflctent 
tSrio    correct    the    wording    of    my 

^X'Tr^dent.  I  ask  unanimous  am- 
sent  to  withdraw  my  amendment  tem- 

'"to^PRESIDING  officer.  The  Sen- 
atoTdL  not  need  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that.  The  amendment  to 
withdrawn  temporarily. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  so  request.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
to  open  to  further  amendment. 

mVJAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  «nd  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  Thto  to  an  amendment  offered 
on  behalf  of  myseU  and  my  oo"ea«ue 
from  New  York  <Mr.  GooDiLt)  who  to 
unable  to  be  here. 

The  asstotant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 
§  oa  pig*   IM.  •"•'  "»•  **■  ""^  ***• 

^  '°':^*8ba,  (.)  section  308  Of  th.  con. 
MUdated  ram«r.  Horn.  Aamlnlstr.Uon  Act 
S  1961  u  «mend«d  (7  0.8.0.  1828).  1» 
^,n^  by  aiding  .t'tb.  end  tb.r«I  . 
new  subsection  as  loUows : 

■■■(d)  Any  Mnountt  .pproprlated  und« 
this  secuon  .hall  remain  •"''•"V?",^ 
.^nded.  end  .ny  unountt  euthorlMd  tor 
^  nscal  re«  under  thl.  secUon  b«  not 
.pproprleeed  may  be  .pproprlated  tot  any 
succeeding  flscel  year.'  ,>...,.., 

"(bi  subtitle  A  ol  the  Con*5Udated 
Fanners  Home  AdmlnUtratlon  Act  ot  IB91. 
L^ended  (7  tJSC  ^l^\^^^- ^^^^l 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  »  new  eec- 
tloneefouowi: 

-■8ec  StO.  PuniU  epproprUted  for  the 
Durooee  of  making  direct  nal  eelatt  loane 
fo^Tm.™  enS^cher.  under  this  .ubtme 
■hall  remain   available  untU  eipendwl. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  let  ine  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  I  yield  myself 

traAMiiions-coNsmT  AOKOtorr 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  briefly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr  President,  that  there  be  a  time  11m- 
ItaUon  of  10  mmutes  on  thto  amend- 
ment, with  the  time  to  be  e<l««Jly  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
problem  there.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Beilmon!  wants  a  minute. 
Could  the  Senator  from  Montana  make 
that  15  minutes? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limluUon  of  15  minutes  on  this  ""end- 
ment  with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 


the  manager  of  the  '>»11: '"j' '«  ^^^^ 
on  all  other  ammdments,  with  the  Ume 
to  be  equaUy  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  to  so  ordered.  ,^    .j  _,     i 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  dtoUngulshed 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Comii^ttM 
a  question  If  I  might.  It  has  come  to  my 
attenUon  that  there  to  some  apprehen- 
sion over  the  language  on  page  71.  in  6«- 
tlon  3791b).  as  It  relates  to  grazing,  the 

so-called  set-aside.  

It  to  my  understanding  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  the  provision 
which  allows  producers  to  have  a  set- 
aside  in  grazing  to  that  certain  crot« 
must  be  In  short  supply,  and  It  woiUd 
only  aUow  grazing  during  moiiths  other 
than  the  5  most  principal  grazing 
montlis . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  to  cor- 

^*Mr    BELLMON.  So  there  to  nothing 
that  allows  the  grower  to  graze  the  year- 

'°Ui.  EU-ENDER.  The  Senator  to  cor- 

™The  PRESIDINa  OFFKTER.  T*e  time 
of  the  senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  ^f  ^  ™« 
Senator   from   Oklahoma    1   addlUonal 

j^  BBXLMON.  Mr.  PresldHit,  the 
farm'blU  which  the  Senate  to  considering 
is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  P^ces  of 
farm  legtolation  that  has  ever  been  be- 
fore the  Congress.  ^^^„„. 
This  Mil  contains  many  provl^ons 
which  will  give  farmers  greater  freedom 
of  dectolonmaking  and  remove  the  re- 
straints which  have  hampered  f  ai™*"  m 
their  efforts  to  attain  maximum  efficiency 
and  lowest  costs  of  production. 

The  bill  also  contains  features  tnai 
will  enhance  the  American  farmer's  po- 
sition In  international  commerce. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  thto  le^- 
tation  to  that  it  wiU  encourage  mulUple 
use  of  privately  owned  agricultural  land. 
?r^  provide  great  benefits  to  urtoi 
dweUere  whose  need  for  outdoorrecrea- 
tlonal  opportuniUes  has  not  •=«""« 
Snd  can  never  be  met  realtotiraUy 
through  the  use  of  publicly  owned  lands 
While  thto  legtolation  to  referred  to  as 
the  fann  bill,  it  to.  in  «<!«<=«■■"»???" 
Ration,  because  the  benefits  which 
farmers  receive  under  thto  act  »re  im- 
mediately passed  on  to  «>°»;™?? 
through  hlgh-QuaUty.  low-cost  food  and 

fiber.  »_„ 

At  the  p snt  time,  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  spends  about  If.S  percent  of 
Ite  take-home  pay  on  food.  Thto  to  the 
lowest  percentage  of  any  country  In  ttie 
wTrid  By  comparison.  Brittoh  famm« 
^^  more  than  25  percent,  the  Fr«ich 
aOmost  30.  the  Japanese  more  than  40 
pereent,  and  In  Ghana  the  figure  to  al- 
most 60  percent.  Americans  spend  more 
iSrhous^  and  home  furnishings  than 

Because  American  agriculture  has  be- 
come the  greatest  food  production  enter- 
ic in  the  world,  now  it  tak^  only  1 
Lour  of  factory  work  to  buy  3.3  pounds 


of  beef,  a  haU  a  pound  more  than  In 
I960;  and  it  geto  him  »  P"Of '  "JST. 
pork.  20  percent  more  milk,  and  13  per- 
cent more  potatoes. 

The  proportion  of  dtoposable  Income 
spent  for  food  by  American  consumers 
dropped  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  In  the  past  20  years.  During  the 
same  period,  the  proportion  of  dispos- 
able consumer  Income  received  by  fann- 
ers for  the  food  they  produced  and  sold 
was  cut  in  half.  Today,  farmers  receive 
only  iVi  percent  of  dtoposable  consumer 
Income  for  their  food  products,  compared 
vrith  U  percent  m  1947^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports that  if  farm  prices  had  kept  step 
with  increases  In  the  general  level  of 
food  prices  over  the  past  20 /«««■, «"?: 
sumer  expenditures  for  food  wo»ud  be 
well  over  $32  bllliffli  more  than  they  were 
In  1969. 

Over  that  20-year  period,  consumers 
would  have  paid  about  $100  billion  more 

Truly  American  agriculture  has  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  benefits  for 
American  consumers  and  thto  legtolation 
will  make  it  possible  for  beneflu  to  be 
even  greater  in  the  future. 

In  addltlan  the  presently  largely  un- 
tapped but  Invaluable  recreational  op- 
portunities which  only  American  agri- 
culture can  offer  to  the  urban  Amertam 
citizen  wlU  for  the  first  time  be  realtoU- 
caUy  avaUable  to  both  urban  and  rural 

Agriculture  remains  our  NaUon's  big- 
gest Industry.  Three  out  of  every  10  jobs 
In  private  employment  are  related  to 
agriculture.  Six  mUUon  pewle  work  to 
provide  the  suppUes  farmers  use  for 
production  and  family  living.  Agricul- 
ture employs  more  people  than  pubUc 
utilities,  the  steel  Industry,  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry,  and  tranaaortatlon 
combined.  All  told,  about  8  to  10  million 
people  are  employed  storing,  trwisport- 
Ing  processing,  and  merchandising  the 
products  of  agriculture. 

Agriculture  also  to   the  largest  cus- 
tomer of   American  Industry    banners 
are  spending  more  than  »38  bllUon  a 
year  on  goods  and  services  to  Produce 
crops   and    Uvestock    and   anoUier   »i^ 
bilUon  for  the   same   things   that  city 
people  buy— food,  clothing,  drugs,  fur- 
Se.  appliances.  »"«  °ther  produc^ 
and    services.     Agriculture,     «>erefore. 
must  attain  a  fair  level  of  P«»pert» 
and  receive  Its  fair  share  «' tacome  if  It 
is  to  continue  to  utUlue  the  products 
of  our  laboratories  ah<l  ,'»?*o'\'*,^„^ 
A  huge  percentage  of  the  American 
work  foree  to  employed  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  American  agriculture  and  in 
processing  the  products  of  ouf 'a™s  and 
^ehes.  Thto  blU  will  benefit  thto  major 
segment  of  the  American  economy  by 
^3^   the   ability   of   agriculture  to 
continue  as  a  substantial  customer  of 
business  and  Industry. 

The  American  fanner  has  become  t^ 
world's  worst  efficient  food  produMT.  He 
now  feeds  himself  and  43  others.  In  or- 
der to  do  thto.  American  agriculture  must 
have  access  to  modem  equipment  the 
latest  products  and  Ideas  of  Ainerican 
t«^hnology  and  orderly,  efficient  mar- 
^^"'^ices.  Thto  legtolation  wmhe^ 
stabilize  farm  Income  so  that  American 
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agriculture  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tools  It  must  have  to  keep  Americans 
well  fed  and  well  clothed  and  to  enable 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  to  seek 
their  llveUhoods  In  their  preferred  fields 
of  endeavor. 

The  American  farmer  Is  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans,  This  farm  bUl  will 
enable  American  agriculture  to  continue 
to  fiinction  as  a  rttal  part  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  This  bill  represents  a  sound  in- 
vestment In  the  future  of  our  Nation  and 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BEIXMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxi)  1« 
absent  tonight  on  official  business.  He  Is 
particularly  interested  In  the  agrlcultur* 
bill  but  a  previous  commitment  of  some 
months  standing  made  It  Impossible  for 
him  to  be  at  this  evening's  session. 

He  has  asked  that  I  Insert  a  statement 
In  the  fUcoao  Ua  his  behalf  relating  to  a 
program  for  cotton  promotion  and  mar- 
keting research.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  inserted  In  the  Racoao  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Towoi's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Eicord.  as  follows: 

Mr.  TowBu  Mr.  PMHaent.  I  wmnt  to  com- 
mena  lti«  mstlngulanod  CbfclnnAn  of  the 
SenAU  A^cuituro  Cofninltt**  lor  having 
Chi  fomilghc  to  locluds  in  UD»  legUlaUoD  t, 
secuon  MWhllshlng  i  mAiketiog  progr»m  of 
rtwMTch  and  development  for  cotton.  He  and 
the  other  disuogulitbed  members  of  the  Co<n- 
mlttee  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  vl- 
aloo.  for  they  apparently  underatand  the 
bind  ootton  cotton  producera  are  In  due  to 
the  competition  la  the  fiber  market.  Thla 
compeUdoa  baa  bad  a  aevere  impact  on  the 
cotton  industry,  and  It  la  imperative  that 
the  Industry  be  able  to  help  itself  Ui  meeting 
the  challenge  of  synthetics.  I  know  the  m- 
dtistry  can  and  will  lurvlve  and  grow  greatly 
In  the  ye^rs  ahea<d. 

Aa  the  dlatlngulfihed  Chairman  and  mem- 
boa  of  hla  Caanmitte*  know,  I  wrote  to  each 
of  them  last  month  prior  to  the  mark-up  of 
the  Senate  bUl  and  aaked  that  they  oooalder 
adding  such  a  section  to  the  Senate  versloo- 
There  was  no  such  section  In  the  bill  as 
paKed  by  the  House  The  language  I  »ug- 
gMted  would  hare  funded  the  program 
through  a  deduction  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  producer  payments  and.  although 
I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  market  d^. 
Telopmant  scctloQ  waa  made  a  part  of  the 
bill.  I  do  think  It  would  have  been  preferable 
to  have  the  program  funded  in  this  manner 
rather  than  from  savings  realized  from  Um- 
itatlone  as  waa  OnaUy  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  Committee. 

A  program  as  Important  to  cotton  farm- 
era  as  the  research  and  market  development 
prtDgram  la  deaervee  adequate  rtuidlog.  It  was 
Important  enough  to  put  Into  the  bill,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  Important  ei^ugfa  to  be  ade- 
quately funded.  I  beUeve  that  I  speak  for 
cotton  producers  In  my  state,  and  I  would 
Imagine  that  Senators  from  other  cotton 
producing  states  would  agree  with  me  In 
saying  that  the  Industry  deserrea  some  eort 
of  asBurauoe  that  the  program — If  written 
Into  law — la  not  an  empty  prccnlsa,  but  an 
adequately  ftuided,  conscientious  attempt  to 
help  the  cotton  producer  and  the  whole  cot- 
ton Industry  ItaeU. 

I  myself  am  convlnc«d.  as  I  stated  In  my 
letter  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Agxlculttm 
Committee,  that  the  ootton  Industry  Is  "ex- 
perlendng  substantial  marketing  problems" 
and  la  sorely  In  need  of  help  to  be  able  to 
meet  those  problems  in  Its  own  way.  Finding 
ways  of  expanding  markets  for  American 
agricultural  products  is  vastly  superior  to  a 


policy  of  waiting  until  the  particular  crop 
industry  Involved  U  In  serious  decline  aod 
then  arbitrarily  and  aitlllclaUy  propping  It 
up  with  prloe  supports  and  subaldlea  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

I  hope  that  when  the  varying  bUls  are 
submitted  to  conference  the  conferee*  will 
be  dlspoaed  to  look  at  the  section  1  have 
discussed  and  will  sertoualy  consider  my 
remarks  today.  We  must  have  adequately 
funded,  viable  programa  of  market  leaaarcb 
and  sales  pracnotlon. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CtniTis) .  who  is  necessarily 
absent,  is  vitally  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  agrees  trith  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ei- 

LSirPCR). 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PBESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments I  proposed  for  Senator  Ooooiu. 
and  myself  would  accomplish  two  things : 
First,  assure  that  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
minlitraUon's  water  and  sewer  program 
would  remain  available  until  expended; 
and  second,  provide  that  fiscal  year  au- 
thorizations not  appropriated  would  i«- 
mam  available  until  appropriated. 

This  authority  is  identical  to  that  pro- 
vided for  the  sewer  and  water  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
would  provide  Congress  with  flexibility 
In  appropriating  funds  for  the  Fanners 
Home  Admmlstration  consistent  with 
our  economy  and  with  the  urgent  need. 
These  amendments  would  resolve  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  faced  last  spring 
regardmg  the  release  of  appropriated 
funds  from  budgetary  reserve  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  sewer 
and  water  program. 

Congress  appropriated  $46  million  for 
direct  grants  in  fiscal  year  1B70,  but  tlB 
million  was  placed  In  budgetary  reserve. 
In  mid-March  Senator  Ooooixt  made 
the  appeal  for  the  release  of  these  funds, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  Join  many  Senators 
and  Congressmen  in  this  efTort.  A  month 
later  the  funds  were  released,  with 
scarcely  enough  time  for  the  Farmers 
Home  AdminL'stration  to  sign  contracts 
to  commit  the  funds  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

It  was  not  until  May,  however,  that  we 
learned  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had  not 
released  $10  million  out  of  the  $1i  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  direct  loans  to  en- 
able the  agency  to  make  loans  to  com- 
munities to  complement  the  grants,  so 
that  the  communities  could  proceed  with 
their  projects.  Senator  Ooodcl's  re- 
quest to  the  President  for  release  of  these 
loan  funds  vfas  denied  and  It  was  simply 
too  late  for  furthei  appeal.  The  $10  mil- 
lion appropriated  by  Congress  thus  re- 
verted to  the  Treasury  on  June  SO,  1970. 
As  a  result  of  the  release  of  the  tl8 
million  In  grant  funds,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  able  to  ap- 
prove 148  additional  grant  appllcatlotis 
by  July  1. 1970,  for  hard-pressed  commu- 


nities that  had  been  waiting  on  the  pipe- 
line for  a  number  of  years.  However, 
many  of  these  grants  catmot  be  released 
until  the  communities  are  able  to  borrow 
funds  for  the  remaining  costs  of  theli 
projects.  Forty-three  States  have  grant 
commitments  that  could  not  be  carried 
out  unUl  addlUonal  loan  funds  are  made 
available. 

These  projects  require  about  M8  mil- 
lion In  direct  loans,  and  the  Farmem 
Home  Administration  has  suggested  that 
they  be  given  priority  when  fiscal  year 
1971  funds  became  available. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
which  is  now  awaiting  House-Senate 
conference,  includes  $100  million  for 
grants,  and  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Goodeu.  to  provide  $123  million 
for  direct  loans  for  the  sewer  and  water 
program.  This  money  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  completing  pending  projects  and 
allowing  new  projects  to  be  undertaken. 
However,  for  the  program  to  be  really 
effective.  It  is  necessary  for  the  appro- 
priation to  remain  available  after  the 
present  fiscal  year  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
money  Is  not  committed  during  the  fis- 
cal year. 

A  survey  conducted  last  December  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  dis- 
closed that  more  than  $11  billion  R-Ul  be 
required  to  construct  or  improve  water 
and  sewer  systems  in  over  30,000  villages 
with  a  population  of  S,SOO  or  less. 

Without  adequate  systems  not  only  Is 
the  growth  of  these  villages  seriously  Im- 
peded, but  a  national  program  to  clean 
up  our  environment  will  be  delayed  be- 
yond an  acceptable  time.  In  light  of  the 
great  need,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  assure  that  adequate  funds 
are  available  to  meet  the  need. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  difficulty 
has  been  that  for  reasons  which  are  in- 
tegral to  the  particular  program,  hard- 
pressed  communities  are  shut  out  either 
because  there  is  an  expiration  of  time 
within  which  the  appropriated  moneys 
can  be  expended  or  because  of  fiscal  year 
authorizations  for  which  there  Is  no  ap- 
propriation In  time. 

Senator  Ooobiu  detailed  a  number  of 
individual  cases  in  which  major  pro- 
grams for  villages  and  towns  have  been 
shut  out  solely  for  that  technical  reason. 
I  have  shown  the  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EiinniiR) 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  who  is  very  deeply  interested 
In  this  particular  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  TALMADOE  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  It  would  author- 
ize funds  to  be  made  available  under  the 
Aiken  bill  for  water  and  sewerage  m 
rural  areas  to  remain  available  until 
fully  expended. 

Inadequate  water  and  sewer  facilities 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  In 
the  rural  areas.  The  Aiken  bill  was  co- 
sponsored  by,  I  think,  by  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  memtwrshlp  of  the  D.8. 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  funds  made  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnirtra- 
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tion  have  been  withheld  from  time  to 
time,  and  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
denied  altogether. 

I  thlfik  it  is  a  very  worthy  amendment. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  tvlll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
repeat  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said.  I  remember  very 
well  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKEHi  Introduced  this  program,  and  he 
was  Joined  by  93  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Thla  amendment  by  Senator  Goodxll  Is 
one  of  the  most  constructive  offered  to 
the  bill.  It  will  guarantee,  if  accepted  by 
the  House,  the  steady  progress  of  the 
water  and  sewerage  facilities  for  commu- 
nities In  New  Work  and  throughout  our 
country. 

Senator  OoooKi.t.  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  fore,5leht  and  mterest  in  this  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  his  State  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senators  are  very 
kind.  There  is  nothing  I  would  rather  do 
In  my  life  in  the  Senate  than  do  some- 
thing that  would  implement  and  forward 
a  program  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
haWng  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNItkn34T    NO.    «»a 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  896. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows;  "On  page  114.  strike  all  of  sec- 
tion 610." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  8  minutes.  I  am  sure  that 
will  be  sufficient  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  seeks  again 
to  obtain  equality  lor  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  farmers  by  deleting  something  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  plus  for  the  cottongrowers 
which  is  not  there  lor  those  who  get  sub- 
sidy payments. 

The  section  provides  for  $10  million 
to  be  set  aside  out  of  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments that  would  be  made  except  for 
the  limitations  ta  the  bill,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  says,  for  the  conduct, 
In  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  of  mar- 
ket development,  research  or  sales  pro- 
motion programs,  and  programs  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  new  and  addition- 
al markets,  markettag  facilities,  and  uses 
for  cotton  and  cotton  products,  including 
programs  to  facilitate  the  utilization  and 
commercial  application  of  research  find- 
ings. 

cacvi — aoos— Part  aa 


There  are  no  such  programs,  of  course, 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat  farmers. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  $10  million 
that  could  be  saved,  which  is  not  going  to 
be  saved  by  the  limitation  if  this  lan- 
guage in  the  section  remains  In  the  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding,  or  at  least  I 
am  advised,  that  there  is  presently  a 
promotional  program  which  is  pursued 
by  cotton  producers  by  means  of  the 
payment  of  $1  a  bale  on  cotton  produced. 
That  does  provide  approximately  this 
amount  of  money  that  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  provided  by  the  tffltton  pro- 
ducers themselves. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  proper  that  there 
be  an  additional  $10  million  provided  by 
the  taxpa.vers  out  o(  the  money  appro- 
priated in  the  bill  for  the  same  ptnpose. 
This  amendment  would  simply  ddete 
that  $10  million  of  promotional  money 
from  the  language  In  the  bill.  It  would 
do  nothing  beyond  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  my  gixid  friend,  the  Senator  from 
niinois,  will  not  press  the  amendment. 
These  funds  have  been  used  by  the  farm- 
ers to  fight  the  boll  weevil  and  all  kinds 
of  insects  for  many  years.  This  amotmt 
has  been  appropriated  from  year  to  year 
to  do  this  very  thing.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  provided  in  the  bill,  the  cot- 
ton farmers  themselves  put  up  $10  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
will  go  further  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois sees  fit  to  offer  a  series  of  amend- 
ments regarding  the  cotton  Industry. 

Money  for  research  and  promotion  has 
been  raised  by  the  cotton  farmers  of  this 
cotmtry  who  have  assessed  themselves  $1 
per  bale  to  provide  the  f  tmd  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  so  that  cotton  can 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  they  will  not 
have  to  ask  Congress  year  after  year  for 
supports  and  subsidies. 

Cotton  la  a  vital  crop  In  this  cotmtry. 
In  the  early  days  when  our  country  waa 
not  industrialized,  the  dollars  earned 
from  cotton  provided  the  money  to  in- 
dustrialize the  United  States  of  America. 
We  still  export  a  great  deal  of  cotton. 
Agricultural  exports  are  now  the  largest 
dollar  earner  that  our  coimtry  has. 

Cotton  Is  In  serious  trouble.  Synthetic 
fibers  make  most  of  the  cloth  that  we 
weave  Into  fabrics  for  use  m  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  authorize  an  additional  $10  million 
out  of  the  savings  from  the  limitation  on 
payments  together  with  the  $10  million 
aimually  that  the  farmers  are  levying 
upon  themselves  to  provide  research  to 
develop  new  uses  for  cotton  fibers  and 
also  to  promote  their  product  and  to  try 
to  prevent  some  of  the  pestilences  and 
diseases,  such  as  the  boll  weevil,  that 
make  the  production  of  cotton  cost  so 
much.  It  would  be  on  a  80-50  matching 
basis. 

I  would  point  out  that  Du  Pont  alone 
spends  $80  million  for  research  and  pro- 
motion. We  are  asking  for  only  $10  mil- 
lion for  cotton. 

I  have  visited  one  plant  In  Alabama, 
Chemstrand,   that  produces   mamnade 


fiber.  This  plant  produces  more  fiber 
than  the  entire  cotton  crop  In  the  State 
of  Alabama.  That  is  one  plant. 

I  think  this  small  amotmt  of  moner 
that  will  be  made  available  from  the 
savings  on  the  limitation  of  payments 
will  provide  research  to  produce  cotton 
cheaper  and  research  to  expand  mariteta. 
This  $10  million  Is,  of  course,  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  attempting  to  put  the 
cotton  program  on  a  more  self-sustain- 
ing basis.  The  only  salvation  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  in  this  country  is  research 
which  will  enable  farmers  to  cut  costs, 
research  which  will  Increase  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cotton,  and  an  aggressive  prtjmo- 
tlon  program  to  mcrease  cotton's  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar. 

The  money  for  this  research  and  pro- 
motion would  not  have  an  unfavorable 
budget  Impact;  it  would  come  from  the 
savings  out  of  payment  limitations.  Of 
course,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
savings  will  accrue  from  the  $55,000  pay- 
ment limitation,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  that  we  would 
save  over  $50  million  in  cotton  payments. 
For  some  time,  the  cotton  industry  and 
the  members  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  have  been  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  research  for  cotton.  They 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to 
correct  a  situation  in  which  the  market 
price  of  cotton  is  about  22  cents  per 
poimd,  while  it  costs  farmers  on  the 
average  about  35  cents  per  pound,  to 
grow  ootton.  Either  we  mount  more  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  make  cotton  stand  on 
its  own  feet  or  we  continue  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  the  farmers'  cost  of  production  by  a 
subsidy  payment. 

The  cotton  Interests  are  aware  that 
they  cannot  forever  receive  the  kind  of 
subsidy  that  they  now  get.  Tlieref  ore.  the 
cotton  farmers  in  1966  agreed  to  a  pro- 
gram whereby  $1  would  be  deducted 
from  the  sale  price  of  every  bale  of  cot- 
ton, and  this  money  is  used  for  research 
and  promotion.  This  money  is  utilized 
through  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute, 
a  group  which  is  controlled  by  repre- 
sentatives of  cotton  farmers  throughout 
the  cotton-producing  areas. 

Currently,  almost  $10  million  is  col- 
lected and  spent  by  the  CPI  in  this  pro- 
gram. Section  610,  which  I  introduced  as 
an  amendment  m  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee deliberations,  would  merely 
match  the  SIO  million  put  up  by  the  pro- 
ducers with  another  $10  million  from 
payment  limitations  savings. 

I  suppose  the  opponents  of  this  section 
are  concerned  that  only  cotton  would 
have  this  special  research  and  promotion 
money  under  the  pending  bill.  However, 
they  should  recognize  that  it  is  only  the 
cotton  farmers  who  are  already  con- 
tritMtlng  $10  million  for  the  survival  of 
their  industry. 

It  is  only  the  cotton  farmers  who  will 
give  up  millions  of  dollars  because  of  the 
payment  limitations.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  estimated  that  under  a 
$58,000  limitation,  cotton  payments 
would  be  reduced  by  $51.6  mlUlon  an- 
nually, while  feed  grain  payments  would 
be  reduced  by  $4.6  million  annually  and 
wheat  payments  would  be  reduced  bf 
$2.1  million  annually. 
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It  Is  only  the  cotton  Uidiutr?  which  la 
faced  by  not  only  foreign  competlUoa 
but  by  aggressive  competition  from  syn- 
thetics. 

When  the  cotton  industry  came  to  me 
and  asked  for  money  for  research  and 
promotion,  they  asked  for  $30  million. 
However,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  only  $10  million.  This 
sum  should  be  considered  the  barest  of 
mlnlmums  if  the  cotton  farmers  are  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  multt-mllllon- 
doUar  competition  from  synthetic  manu- 
facturers. 

Section  610  of  the  pending  bill  Is  ee- 
sentiBl  If  we  are  to  preserve  a  cottco  In- 
dustry in  this  country. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  has  seen  Ot 
to  offer  this  amendment.  1  hope  that  the 
Seitate  rejects  it  by  an  overwhelming 

vote.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  TAiaiADOE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  nilnois.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  conclude  briefly. 

It  is  apparently  inherent  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
lust  commented  on  this  amendment  and 
there  Is  some  suggestion  that  there  Is  an 
Intention  on  my  part  to  discriminate 
agamst  or  do  something  harmful  or 
hurtful  to  the  cotton  growers.  I  would 
like  to  assure  him  and  the  Senate  that 
that  is  not  In  anyway  my  Intention  nor 
my  motive. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  did  not  mean  to 
leave  that  Inference,  but  it  seems  a  little 
strange  for  a  Senator  from  a  State  that 
produces  almost  no  cotton  to  offer  a  series 
of  amendments  relating  to  cotton. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illmols.  I  do  not  think 
It  so  strange  In  that  this  bill  In  this  sec- 
tion is  obviously  designed  to  be  a  help  to 
the  cotton  grower  but  It  would  do  noth- 
ing for  the  feed  grain  growers  of  my 
Bute. 

The  comment  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  Is  the  problem  of  bdl 
weevils  In  cozmectlon  with  cotton. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  cotton  fanners 
tax  themselves  $10  million.  It  would  be  a 
matching  fimd.  I  think  If  the  feed  grain 
producers  placed  that  tax  on  themselves 
Congms  would  be  sympathetic  to  pro- 
viding more  research  money  for  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  nunols.  I  would  like  to 
conUnue  In  Illinois  now.  as  mentioned 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  there  Is  the  very 
serious  problem  of  blight  In  com.  There 
are  other  mishaps  relating  to  feed  grains 
and  wheat.  Unfortunately,  this  bill  does 
not  provide  anything  to  help  farmers 
who  grow  these  crops,  yet  It  obviously 
does  provide  help  for  cotton. 

By  this  amendment  we  are  suggesting 
nothing  to  tiarm  or  discriminate  against 
cotton  farmers.  We  are  suggesting  there 
should  be  equality  of  treatment  to  all  of 
those  Involved  in  the  program  and  no 
more  than  that.  This  Is  not  In  any  sense 
designed  to  be  a  vendetta  against  the 
cotton  producers  as  suggested. 


The  PBBSIDINO  OPPICHl.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment— the  questloiL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  891  In  revised  form, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man and  now  meets  with  Ills  approval. 
If  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate  It  can  be 
reiMl  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

AMXMDMXNT    NO.    891 

On  pac*  "70,  at  Una  30,  Izuert  th«  foUowlag 
iMlor*  the  psriod.  "ProBtdtd,  That  tba 
f«c»  value  with  rwpecc  to  any  producer  on 
a  rerm  with  a  fum  domestic  allotment  not 
In  excess  of  160  acres  who,  during  the 
three-jev  period  Unmedlotelx  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  peymenl  Is  due — 

"{1)  had  eversge  groee  annual  aalee  ot 
{arm  products  oX  not  more  than  S6.000;  and 
"(3)  had  average  »"»"*i  ofl-fann  earned 
Income  of  not  more  than  13.000  (mcludlng 
Income  of  both  husband  and  wUe  In  the 
case  of  a  maxned  farmer)  shall  b«  mczeaaed 
by  30  per  centum'" 

On  page  87,  at  each  of  llnee  7  and  10,  In- 
aert  the  foUowlng  before  the  period:  "Ptx>- 
videA,  That  the  payroeDt  rate  with  respect 
to  any  producer  on  a  farm  with  a  base  acre- 
age not  In  ezceea  of  160  acres  wlio.  during 
the  three-year  period  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  In  which  the  payment  la  due — 
"(1)  had  average  gross  annual  sales  of 
farm  products  of  not  man  than  S5.000:  and 
"(3)  had  avera^  annual  olX-f&rm  earned 
Income  of  not  more  than  $34)00  (Including 
Inoosne  of  both  huaband  and  wife  In  the 
case  of  a  married  farmer)  ahaU  be  Increaaed 
by  SO  per  oentum." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed  will  sig- 
nify by  saying  "no." 

The  Chair  is  In  doubt,  and  requests  a 
division. 

Those  In  favor  will  rise  and  stand  un- 
til counted.  [After  a  pause:]  Those  op- 
posed vrlll  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 
On   a   division    the   amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tor 

the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  It  Is  too 
late.  The  Chair  has  already  announced 
the  result. 

The  bUl  la  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  which.  In  revised 
form,     was     originally     submitted     as 

amendment  No.  890. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Hie 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On   page  09,   at  line  9,  strike   "fourteen 

minion  Ave  hundred  thousand"  and  Insert 

"eleven  million  five  hundred  thousand". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiat.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  revision  is  simply  to  Improve 
the  drafting  of  the  amendment:  It  does 
not  change  the  suhstance  of  amendment 
890.  The  Senate  committee  bill  allows 


14.5  million  acres  for  cotton  allotment. 
The  House  passed  a  provision  for  11.5 
million  acres — last  year  the  crop  was 
grown  on  11.1  million  acres.  The  Senate 
Increase  to  14.5  million  acres  costs  an 
additional  *151  million  a  year.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  encourages  the  IneOlclent  high- 
cost  producer  to  Increase  cotton  produc- 
tion and  requires  the  efficient  producer 
to  reduce  nonsubsldlzed  production 
from  6  million  acres  in  1970  to  1.8  mil- 
lion acres  In  1971.  It  reduces  flexi- 
bility for  cotton  to  move  toward  the 
market  and  keeps  cotton  tied  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  administration  would  like 
to  take  the  differences  of  opinion  to  con- 
ference, but  I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out 
that  Secretary  Hardin  opposed  the  14.5 
million  acres  In  a  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  Au- 
gust 31.  He  stated: 

Oovemment'e  coats  would  be  Increased  to 
unaocepuble  levels  (about  $150  million  per 
year  above  the  House  blU).  .  .  .  This  means 
tiiat  the  cotton  Industry  cannot  make  tha 
adjustments  neceoaary  to  move  toward  a 
more  viable  economy  but  would  In  fact  mova 
backwards  toward  an  almost  completely  Oov- 
emment  supported  economy.  .  .  .  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  spend  this  much  mnnery  to 
save  an  Industry  and  at  the  same  time  pra- 
dude  freedom  of  action  by  those  who  wlU 
try  to  aave  It  without  being  subsidised 

We  are  trying  to  restore  the  House 
language  of  11.5  million  acres  and  sup- 
port the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  his 
proposal  and  In  the  letter  he  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
through  Its  chairman.      

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  expect  my  friend  from  Illinois  to 
bring  that  amendment  up.  As  I  pointed 
cmt  before,  the  cotton  program  has  been 
a  mandatory  program  now  for  almost  20 
years.  We  started  out  with  an  acreage 
of  42  million.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  program  is  mandatory,  each 
year  the  amount  of  acres  to  be  planted 
was  fixed.  Today,  under  the  present  law. 
the  minimum  has  been  reduced  to  18 
million  acres  from  a  total  tA  42  million 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  pending  amendment,  If  adopted, 
would  reduce  the  acreage  on  which  ijay- 
ment  can  be  obtained  to  10  million  acres. 
If  that  happens,  I  know  there  will  not 
be  a  sulOclent  amount  of  cotton  grown 
to  supply  our  domestic  needs  and  our 
export  needs. 

The  bill  as  voted  out  by  the  Senate 
committee  has  reduced  the  total  acreage 
of  18,310,000  acres  In  order  to  adjust  the 
distribution  among  farmers  who  may 
have  a  small  acreage.  We  may  have  re- 
duced all  of  that  to  14.5  million  acres. 

So  with  the  law  now  on  the  statute 
books,  the  acres  to  be  planted  to  cotton 
will  be  reduced  from  18,310.000  to 
only  14 ',4  million  acres.  With  respect 
to  that  1454  million  acres,  under  the  blU 
there  Is  a  set-aside  provision  of  1214 
percent.  So  If  12  Va  percent  Is  taken  from 
the  1414  million  acres  fixed  In  the  bill, 
the  planted  acres  on  which  the  farmers 
will  be  able  to  draw  pay  will  be  reduced 
to  12,700,000  acres. 

I  think  that  Is  low  enough.  On  that 
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acreage,  1  can  envision  that  enough  cot- 
ton wlU  be  planted  to  supply  our  do- 
mestic as  well  as  our  foreign  needs. 

What  gave  birth  to  our  present  law 
Is  that  we  had  a  big  surplus  In  1964  of 
over  14  million  bales.  The  law  provided 
for  cotton  production  on  16.300.000  acres, 
but  the  Secretary  could  reduce  that  base 
by  12  Vi  percent  and  give  to  the  farmer 
a  payment  on  that  12 '4  percent  equal 
to  25  percent  of  parity.  Then,  on  the  rest 
of  the  acreage,  that  is,  87.5  percent  of  the 
base,  the  farmer  was  paid  the  equal  of 
66  percent  of  parity  on  the  bales  that  he 
would  produce  on  all  of  that  acreage  If 
planted.  But  the  law  was  so  drafted  that 
In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture felt  that  too  much  cotton  would  be 
planted  on  the  87.5  i)ercent  of  the  allot- 
ment, he  could  pay  farmers  not  to  plant 
cotton.  _.  ^  ,, 

By  doing  that.  It  was  thought  and  felt 
that  It  was  cheaper  to  pay  the  farmer 
not  to  plant  the  cotton  than  for  him  to 
plant  It  and  then  have  the  Government 
store  It  and  pay  the  storage  on  It.  That 
was  the  device  used  In  the  bill  to  reduce 
the  enormous  surplus  we  had  at  the 
time. 

Under  the  present  bill,  we  change 
that.  We  need  the  cotton  now.  We  have 
reduced  the  acreage  down  to  14.5  million 
acres,  less  than  12.5  percent  set  aside 
without  pay. 

So  from  42  mlUlon  acres  of  25  or  30 
yean  ago,  the  cotton  farmer  la  now  re- 
duced to  12.7  million  acres  on  which  he 

can  grow  cotton.  

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.  I  am  very  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  himself  1  additional 
minute? 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes;  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
under  existing  law  we  have  reduced  sur- 
pluses from  16  miUion  bales  to  5,700.000 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
5.700.000  Is  the  absolute  minimum  for  a 
carryover  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  do- 
mestic Industry  plus  exports? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  further  tree 
that  If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  were  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  we  would  have  a  shortage  of  cot- 
ton both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
said,  it  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  12 
million  acres. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  himself  a  half- 
mtnute  In  order  that  I  may  ask  him  a 

question?  

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  more  time  on  the  amendment.  The 
time  would  be  chargeable  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  How  much  time  do  I 

have?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  all  my  life  In 
business,  I  heard  businessmen  say  they 
believed  In  the  free  enterprise  system 


'except  for  our  Industry;  we  need  some- 
thing special  from  Government."  I  think 
this  is  a  classic  example  of  the  term 
"conservatism"  being  taken  In  vain  here 
when  really.  If  we  are  looking  at  the  Is- 
sue from  the  standpoint  of  principle,  we 
ought  to  be  working  against  it  and 
away  from  it.  We  ought  to  be  working 
away  from  Government  control.  We 
ought  to  be  working  toward  what  I  am 
providing.  

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional 1  minute? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. II  It  Is  on  the  bill,  all  right,  but  not 
on  the  amendment.  ,  _.  , . 

Mr  YOtroa  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute  oo  the 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Last  year  our  cotton  crop  was  grown 
on  11,100.000  acres.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vide for  11  and  a  half  million  acres.  The 
Senate  committee  has  increased  tills  to 
14  and  a  half  million  acres.  This  will  cost 
an  addlUonol  $161  milUon,  which  we  do 
not  have,  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  borrow,  and  we  must  add  it  to  the 
debt.  What  is  conservative  about  that? 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul. 
ture  has  said  it  would  lead  to  almost  a 
completely  Government  supported  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  conservative  could 
move  In  the  direction  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  yet  in  the  direction  of  Oovem- 
ment  control  simply  because  It  Involves 
a  porticular  crop  we  might  be  partic- 
ularly interested  in. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  lor  the  yeas  and 

°*^-  ..  ™. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PscKwooD) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PncY).  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CsmtOH).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkii,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  JacKSON).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kikhidt).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Msc- 
HtrsoM).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(B*r.  McCsaxifY) ,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGix),  the  Senator  from 
Dtah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PasToaa) ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rampoub),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rdsshi), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttb- 
INGS) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WauAiis).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  YoDwo)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MsoKCSOH)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russxll)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 
I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
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voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PasTOBX)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  jACitsoN )  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jeraey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 

vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxxs). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
CoiTOH),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cnxxis).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  OooDiatL),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HATmui) ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Joaout).  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  MtriPirv),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  PaonxY),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towia)  are 
necessarily  atisent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathiss)  Is  absent  on  olBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdmdt)  is  absent  becouse  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATiR)  Is  detained  on  ofiQdal  buslneas. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctjutis)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtnror) ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ptotrrr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Qoodxll)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  MoaPHT) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeae  13. 
nays  60.  as  follows: 

INo.  207Iiag.| 
TKA8— 1> 
Bellmon  Packwood  Schwelker 

BiTXsae  Pell  Smith.  HI. 

Case  Per<7  Wllllami.  Del. 

Griffin  Proxmlre 

Javlte  SlblcoS 

HATS— SO 


Aiken  Errtn  Mclntyre 

AUen  mnnln  Uetcall 

AUoR  pong  Miller 

Anderson  FuIblUbt  Uondale 

Bayh  Gore  Uontor* 

Bennett  Gmvel  Muskle 

Bible  oumey  Nelsan 

Bc^gs  Hansen  Peanon 

Burdlcfc  Harris  Sekbe 

Bvra.  Va.  Hart  Scott 

BynJ  w.  Va.       Holland  Smith,  Maine 

Church  BoUinga  Bparkman 

Cook  Kruska  8pon« 

Cooper  Hughes  Stennls 

Cianston  Inouye  Stevens 

IMe  Joidan,  N.C.       Symlniton 

Domlnlck  Lons  Tslmadcs 

^uEleton  Mansfield  Thnznwotf 

SItland  McOellan  Taibonugb 

EUender  MeOovera  Toons,  H.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTDia — 27 
Baker  Jackeon  Murphy 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho    Pastoie 

Cotton  Kennedy  Prouty 

Curtis  Magnuaon  Sandolpb 

Dodd  Hatblaa  BuaeU 

Ooldwater  McCarthy  J°?" 

OoodeU  McGee  Tydlnga 

5^li  Moes  WlUlams,  NJ 

BacSald  Mundt  Young.  Ohio 

So  Mr.  PxacT's  amendment  (No.  890) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  moUon  to  laj  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
AUKNOMnrr  no.  aas 

Mr.  SMITE  of  minola.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  895. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoao. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  87,  at  line  15.  inaert  the  foUowlsg 
after  "adjustmonta*':  "lor  abnormal  yields 
In  tbe  preceding  year  cauaed  hy  drought, 
flood,  com  blight,  or  other  natural  dtiaster". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  explain  the  amendment,  and  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  at  this  time 
there  is  a  very  serious  problem  with  re- 
gard to  the  cturent  com  crop,  because 
there  is  a  blight,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
aflecting  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
the  crop. 

Inasmuch  as  subsidy  payments  are 
based  on  yield  figures  from  previous 
years,  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
provide  that  in  determining  the  yield 
figure  upon  wliich  the  subsidy  payment 
will  be  based,  abnormal  yields  in  the 
preceding  year  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
com  blight,  or  other  natural  disaster  may 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  no  more  com- 
plicated thEin  that. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  and  that  it  will  become  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  not  seriotis  in  oSering  this 
amendment,  because  it  really  limits  the 
authority  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture now  has  in  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation about  which  he  is  talking. 

Under  the  law.  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  and  authority  to  take  into  consid- 
eration any  calamity,  and  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  does  now  is  to  limit 
tliat  authority,  so  that  in  case  of  exces- 
sive moisture,  hail,  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing labor,  and  other  matters  not  specified 
in  the  S^ator's  amendment  the  author- 
ity would  be  stricken  from  the  blD.  As  it 
Ls  now.  the  Secretary  has  the  right  to  deal 
with  all  the  situations  about  which  the 
Senator  is  complaining. 

This  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  would 
simply  limit  the  Secretary's  authority. 
and  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I,  of  course, 
yield  to  the  wisdom  and  Judgment  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  but 
if  what  he  says  1%  true,  then  I  do  not 
understand  the  English  language.  All  we 
do  by  this  amendment  is  to  Insert  addi- 
tional language.  We  take  out  nothing. 
We  eliminate  nothing  in  the  Secretary's 


authority,  aa  It  reads  In  the  bill  at  the 
present  time.  We  do  spell  out  speclll- 
caUy  that  in  situations  where  there  is 
drought,  flood,  com  blight,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  an  adjustment  may  be 
made.  We  do  not  restrict  the  adjust- 
ment that  can  be  made  for  any  other 
cause.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, apparently,  from  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  said,  does  not 
read  the  English  language  the  way  I  do. 
I  think  the  way  I  describe  It  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  I  still  think  that  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  those  in  my  State  who  have 
suffered  from  and  are  this  year  suffering 
from  a  very  serious  com  blight. 

Mr.  YARBORODOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  says  that  this  amendment 
takes  out  nothing.  The  Secretary  has 
broad  power  now.  The  amendment  reads 
"for  abnormal  yields  in  the  preceding 
year  caused  by  drought,  flood,  com 
blight,  or  other  natural  disaster."  What 
about  a  com  borer,  boll  weevil,  or  many 
of  the  other  insects  that  come  into  the 
country?  The  Secretary  could  now  take 
that  into  consideration,  if  some  Insect 
destroyed  the  crop.  What  would  be  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
amendment?  Would  not  the  farmer  be 
out  in  that  case?  It  is  not  a  natural  dis- 
aster when  some  pest  comes  in. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Dilnois.  As  I  would  de- 
fine the  language.  I  would  think  that  was 
a  natural  disaster.  But.  again.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  semantics.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interpretation.  My  Interpretation 
is  as  I  have  explained.  Apparently,  there 
is  some  disagreement 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  While  my  State  is  not 
the  largest  corn  prt>daeer  In  the  Union, 
we  produce  approximately  75-miIllon 
bushels  of  com.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
blight  has  resulted  In  a  6-percent  loss  in 
com  production.  We  have  already  esti- 
mated In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  It  will  be  16  percent.  But  in  ulking 
with  representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
today,  they  think  it  will  be  30  percent.  I 
understand  that  before  the  Secretary 
bad  prepared  his  estimates  of  the  loss  due 
to  the  blight,  the  committee  had  already 
acted. 

I  would  think  that  many  steps  could  be 
taken  which  would  help  these  com  pro- 
ducers, who  are  actually  losing  their  crop 
this  year  and  will  probably  lose  it  next 
year.  There  may  not  be  enough  seed  to 
plant  com.  We  could  have  a  national 
disaster. 

I  think  that  any  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  help  these  people,  or  at  least  to 
provide  a  remedy  which  can  be  consid- 
ered in  conference,  ought  to  be  taken.  I 
had  intended  to  propose  later  not  an 
amendment  but  some  suggestions  which 
I  think  the  Secretary  could  follow  in 
making  recommendations.  I  wiD  do  that 
later,  but  I  will  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  niinols.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAintoN).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DcDD).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  '  Mr.  Hartkx  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jacksomi.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  iMr.  KEKMtDT). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  cMr. 
Maoncsoh  > .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCadth Y ) .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McQn),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoii),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raiidolph), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Russell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs>.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WaLMHSi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Yotnio)  are  necesiiarUy  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  jAcxsoK).  the  Senator  .from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maoitosow),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors). 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Russell)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baked), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Corroji).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CtTHTis).  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield).  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordah).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  MtjaPHT).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The    Senator    from    Maryland     (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiTRSTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muhdt), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MrmpHY).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Paoimr),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  10. 
nays.  63,  as  follows: 

|No.298Leg.| 
TEAS— 10 


Coo* 

Gumey 

Scott 

Cooper 

Percy 

8mltli.ni. 

Domini  cJt 

SftStM 

OrUDc 

echweiker 
NAYS— 63 

AUceo 

Brooke 

Allen 

Burdlck 

EUvnder 

AUott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Krrln 

AndanoD 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Bayb 

Ckse 

Poos 

BeUmon 

Church 

Fxilbrtght 

Bennett 

Crmnitoo 

Gore 

Blbl« 

Dole 

araval 

Boggi 

Bagletoa 

BaaaeD 
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Harrta 

MoOOTem 

RlblcoB 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Smith.  Uaine 

Holland 

MMcaU 

Sparkman 

HoHtntt 

Miller 

Spong 

Rrurin 

BloDtela 

SUnnia 

HiKhM 

Montoyft 

Stevena 

Inouye 

UvAta 

Symlncton 

jRvlla 

Nelaon 

Talmadge 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Paatvood 

Thurmond 

Long 

Pearson 

Wailani8.DeI 

ManaOald 

Pall 

Yarboroueb 

McCleUan 

Proimlro 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 37 

Baker 

Jackaon 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pastore 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Curtis 

M&imuaon 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Matblaa 

Ruaaell 

Oold  water 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Good  ell 

McOee 

Tydtngs 

Hartke 

Moas 

WUIlama.  N.J. 

Hatneld 

Mundt 

Toung,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Smith  of 
Illinois  (No    895)    was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
chat  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

auenhuxkt  no.  bbs 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  888  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  its  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlUhlK.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

\MXtl0ttsarT  No.  8flS 
On  page  61.  line  33.  strike  out  "ninety  dayi 
^        later"   and   Inaerl   In   lieu   thereof   "within 
3  I      ninety  daya". 

X  On  page  64.  between  Unea  3  and  3.  inurt 

the  following: 

"(d)  The  proTlslona  of  thla  section  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31.  1973.". 

Mr.  MONDAI£.  Mr.  President,  the 
key  portion  of  the  amendment  would 
limit  the  diuatlon  of  the  class  I  base 
plan  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  a  3-year  period  rather  than  for  the 
permanent  period  proposed  in  the  bill. 
The  reason  why  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson).  I,  and  others  feel 
that  this  class  I  base  plan  should  be  so 
limited  is  that  we  believe  far  more  needs 
to  tw  known  about  the  working  of  the 
plan  before  it  becomes  permanent.  We 
created  it  in  the  1965  act  and  I  supported 
It.  We  made  it  a  temporary  bill  so  that 
we  could  leam  how  the  program  would 
work  before  we  extended  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  a  few  such  class  I  t>ase  plan 
orders  were  created  and  we  knew  very 
UtUe  about  Its  actual  operation.  There- 
fore. I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  fur- 
ther period  of  experimentation  before  we 
make  it  permanent,  especially  in  our  area 
In  Minnesota  where  we  have  a  g(X)d  deal 
of  high  quality  and  reasonably  priced 
milk  whiiai  could  be  easily  affected  by 
the  class  I  base  plan  ordered  created  im- 
der  this  provision. 

In  view  of  the  time  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  I  do  not  Intend  to  press  this 
amendment  tonight.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Jie  House  bill  as  adopted 
proposed  only  a  3-year  extension,  It  Is 
possible  that  this  Issue  could  be  worked 
out  In  conference  and  take  Into  account 
the  concerns  felt  In  Minnesota  as  I  have 
expressed  them  here  tonight. 


Mr.  President,  we  recognlie  the  merits 
of  the  objectives  of  the  class  I  base  plan 
approach  included  in  title  n  of  the  Agri- 
cultiu-al  Act  of  1970  and  believe  this  bill 
is  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  196S  act  per- 
taining to  the  class  I  base  plan. 

There  are  two  changes  that  need  to 
be  made  to  further  improve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  change  "shall  ninety  days  later" 
to  "within  90  days "  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent in  treatment  of  producers.  I  am 
pleased  the  committee  has  accepted  this 
as  a  technical  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Second,  reestablish  the  House  provision 
for  a  3 -year  extension  of  class  I  base 
plans  to  December  31. 1973. 

A  3-year  extension  of  the  class  I  base 
plan  rather  than  making  it  permanent 
as  the  Senate  bill  does.  Is  needed.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  believe  that  we  need  far 
more  experience  with  this  new  Innova- 
tion in  mUk  marketing  before  we  give  it 
permanent  stattis. 

Only  one  market  In  the  Nation  saw  fit 
to  establish  a  class  I  base  plan  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  1965  act.  particularly 
the  allocation  of  additional  base  as  the 
market  grew  was  completely  imequltable 
between  old  and  new  producers. 

This  bill  should  go  a  long  way  In  cor- 
rectmg  these  problems,  but  we  in  the 
Upper  Midwest  have  a  lot  of  liigh  qual- 
ity, reasonably  priced  milk  that  has  not 
been  a  part  of  any  marketing  order,  but 
things  are  changing. 

In  the  past  2  years,  significant  changes 
in  the  market  structure  of  Mlrmesota 
and  Wisconsin  milk  is  beglrmlng  to 
occur. 

A  grade  A  standby  program  has  been 
established  providing  an  opportunity 
for  a  g(»d  many  producers  to  shift  to 
grade  A. 

More  Important  has  been  the  Orga- 
nization of  Associated  MUk  Producers, 
Inc.,  and  Mid-America:  large  regional 
co-ops  whose  major  Interest  In  the  past 
has  been  fluld-mllk  markets.  Now  they 
have  manufacturing  plants  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  there  will  be  addi- 
tional pressure  and  opportimlty  for  their 
producers  to  shift  to  grade  A. 

In  addition.  Land  OT>akes  is  giving 
much  more  emphasis  to  the  fluid  milk 
side  of  their  cvieratlon.  This  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  more  producers  to 
shift  to  grade  A. 

So  it  is  not  Just  the  changes  in  the  1965 
act  thai  we  must  consider,  but  also  the 
changes  occurring  in  our  markets. 

This  bill  gives  the  Secretary  certain 
discretionary  power  in  establishing  bases 
for  new  producers  without  milk  produc- 
tion history — section  n — and  in  estab- 
lishing "terms  and  conditions  including 
those  which  will  prevent  bases  taking  on 
an  imreasonable  value."  clause  (f). 
Bases  in  the  Pudget  Sound  order  did  take 
on  a  high  value  which,  if  not  changed, 
would  in  the  long  run  make  entering  Into 
dairying  by  a  yoimg  farmer  a  very  ex- 
pensive venture. 

It  would  also  increase  the  cost  of  milk 
to  the  consumers. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  believe 
this  portion  of  the  bill  should  have  a 
3-year  time  limit.  If  experience  during 
these  3  years  shows  this  to  be  a  workable 


program,  we  would  be  happy  to  have  it 
made  permanent  at  that  Ume. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
present  farm  program  was  established 
in  1965,  a  new  dairy  program — the  class 
I  base  plan — was  created. 

The  class  I  baae  plan  Is  a  two-price 
plan  designed  to  reduce  Government 
dairy  sin-pluses  and  improve  farm  In- 
come. Under  the  plan,  farmers  who  vote 
by  referendum  to  accept  the  program 
within  a  certain  market  area  will  be 
paid  two  prices  for  their  milk — a  higher 
one  for  fluid  or  bottled  milk  and  a  !ower 
price  for  that  portion  of  their  milk  used 
m  manufacturing  cheese,  butter,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  Ac- 
cording to  the  marketing  order,  dairy 
farmers  are  allotted  a  specific  percent- 
age or  base  of  the  higher  pri^d  fluid 
milk  on  the  basis  of  past  production  and 
are  encouraged  imder  the  plan  to  reduce 
their  milk  production  and  keep  it  in  bet- 
ter balance  with  tlie  fluid  milk  needs  of 
the  market. 

When  my  colleagiie  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROxmsE)  proposed  this  program 
first  in  1963  and  again  In  196S.  I  sup- 
ported its  enactment  because  I  believed 
that  the  program,  properly  adminis- 
tered, could  help  reduce  dairy  surpluses 
in  areas  of  excess  production.  I  also  sup- 
ported the  plan  because,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Phoxiore.  It  included  safe- 
guards for  free  access  to  a  milk  market- 
ing order  by  providing  that  farmers  who 
delivered  milk,  but  not  under  the  order, 
at  the  time  the  bases  were  Initially  al- 
lotted, would  receive  bases  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  farmers  who  initially  re- 
ceived bases  under  the  order. 

However,  the  specific  safeguard  that 
was  contained  in  the  original  bill  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Proxkhe  was  not 
adopted  by  the  House-Senate  conference 
which  considered  the  bill.  In  Its  place 
was  a  provision  that  enabled  new  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  bases  in  the  event  that 
there  was  enlarged  or  increased  <>on- 
sumptlon  in  the  market.  While  this 
mo(lifled  version  offered  some  assurance 
for  access  to  a  class  I  base  plan  market, 
it  certainly  did  not  reflect  the  total  ac- 
cess guarantee  that  was  included  in  the 
initial  Senate  proposal. 

I  twlieve  that  a  plan  of  this  nature 
should  be  available  to  fanners  in  areas 
of  surplus  production  to  get  their  milk 
production  in  better  balance  with  the 
fluid  milk  needs  of  the  local  market. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  when  new 
milk  can  be  used  in  that  market  area, 
the  producers  of  that  milk,  whether  they 
be  new  lo<:al  farmers  or  farmers  ship- 
ping milk  from  distant  locatjons.  should 
receive  the  same  price  for  their  milk  as 
the  farmers  traditionally  serving  that 
market. 

The  modifications  to  the  original  class 
I  base  plan  that  are  contained  in  the  bUl 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  represent  a  def- 
inite step  toward  the  concept  of  the 
free  flow  of  milk  to  all  markets  that  was 
contained  In  the  legislation  first  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  establish  such  a  plan. 
The  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
committee  benefits  both  consumers  and 
farmers  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
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culture  the  tUacretionary  authority  to  al- 
low both  new  and  distant  producers  to 
receive  the  same  price  for  their  milk 
used  in  a  marltet  as  the  farmers  already 
established  within  that  market  as  soon 
as  he  deems  it  appropriate,  and  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  initial  delivery. 

Without  this  opportunity  for  fair 
prices,  there  will  be  no  IncenUve  for  new 
milk  to  be  shipped  to  the  market.  The 
supply  of  mUk  »-lU  be  scarce  and  milk 
prices  to  consumers  will  skyrocket  to 
artificially  high  levels. 

Without  this  provision,  a  dairy  farmer 
without  a  base  supplying  milk  to  a  mar- 
ket would  receive  only  the  lower  manu- 
facturing price,  around  $4.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  his  milk  regardless  of 
the  higher  class  I  price,  usually  $6  or 
»7.  that  producers  with  bases  would  re- 
ceive. The  dealer  who  handles  the  new 
producer's  milk  would  have  to  pay  the 
(3  or  »3  difference  between  what  he  paid 
the  new  producer  and  the  regular  class  I 
price  to  the  market  pool  for  distribution 
lo  producers  who  have  bases.  So  in  addi- 
tion to  getting  a  premium  price  for  their 
milk,  the  established  producers  would 
also  cash  in  on  the  extra  dl%-idend6  in  the 
market  pool  at  the  further  expense  of 
new  farmers. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provlrion  makes 
congressional  intent  absolutely  clear  that 
there  must  be  the  right  of  access  in  both 
physical  and  economic  terms  in  all  milk 
markets  across  the  country. 

TXUCIMATIOM   DATS 

The  class  I  base  plan  section  201  has 
been  .lingled  out  from  the  entire  farm 
bill  to  become  permanent  legislation. 
There  are  a  number  of  new  provisions 
authorized  by  section  201  dealing  with 
class  1  base  plans.  They  are  Innovative 
and  untried.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  will  In  fact  be  workable  or  desirable 
for  all  concerned.  Therefore,  the  3-year 
termination  date  which  applies  to  all 
other  sections  of  the  bill  should  also  apply 
to  the  class  I  base  plan  provisions,  as  was 
done  in  the  House  version. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  expres- 
sions indicating  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation provides  more  freedom  for  the 
movement  of  milk  between  markets  than 
l5  currently  authorized  in  the  1965  Agri- 
cultural Act  when  class  I  base  plans  are 
in  effect.  However,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  all  restrictions  have  not  been  com- 
pletely removed. 

Section  (f )  (VI  provides  the  method  by 
which  producers  who  have  a  history  of 
deliveries  to  other  markets  during  the 
base  period  will  receive  bases  upon  be- 
coming producers  and  entering  a  market 
which  has  a  base  plan  in  effect.  While 
such  producers  would  receive  a  base. 
based  on  their  pa.^t  history  of  production, 
at  the  end  of  90  days  after  beginning  de- 
liveries to  the  new  market,  they  are  re- 
quired to  receive  the  lowest  use  class  for 
tbalr  milk  up  to  the  flnt  90  days  of  de- 
Ilrerr. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  dairy 
farmers  who  shift  between  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  depending  upon  the 
supply  imd  demand  balance  for  given 
markets.  When  certain  markets  become 
deficit,  it  is  normal  that  some  of  the 
producers  delivering  to  other  nearby 
markets  wlU  shift  tbelr  deliveries  to  the 
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deficit  markets.  The  provision,  section 
(fi(v),  as  now  constituted  would  be  a 
tremendous  deterrent  to  such  shifts  and 
would  cause  artificial  inflation  of  milk 
prices  In  the  deficit  area.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  that  a  dairy  farmer 
who  has  a  history  of  production  during 
the  base-making  period  but  who  has  been 
delivering  to  other  markets  should  not  be 
granted  the  right  to  deliver  to  any  mar- 
ket for  which  he  obtains  the  necessary 
health  and  sanitation  permits.  Contrary 
to  all  of  the  statements  indicating  free 
access  to  markets  where  class  I  base  plans 
are  in  effect,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
substantial  barriers  and  restrictions  can 
.stUl  develop  in  class  I  base  plan  markets. 
Another  restriction  relating  to  the  en- 
try of  new  producers  is  found  in  section 
(f)(ll).  This  section  pertains  to  dairy 
farmers  who  were  not  producing  milk 
during  the  base  period.  Such  new  dairy 
fanners  upon  becoming  producers  under 
the  order  are  to  be  allocated  bases  within 
90  days  after  their  first  regular  delivery. 
However.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  la  no  guarantee  as  to  what  portion 
of  their  deliveries  wlU  be  Included  in 
their  base.  It  might  be  5  percent,  10  per- 
cent or  any  amount  so  specified  In  the 
order.  The  provision  also  provides  that 
after  such  producers  have  been  allocated 
a  base,  it  will  automatically  be  reduced 
by  ao  percent  for  some  period  of  time  not 
to  exceed  3  years. 

The  surpluses  of  milk  products  that 
burdened  the  market  a  few  years  ago 
have  lessened.  In  fact,  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  action  during  the 
past  several  years  to  maintain  support 
prices  for  milk  at  or  near  the  mnifimiim 
authorized  by  law  in  order  to  maintain 
milk  production.  The  provision  which  is 
referred  to  could  be  a  substantial  deter- 
rent to  the  entry  of  new  dairy  farmers 
into  milk  production.  The  legislation 
whlcli  contains  these  kinds  of  provislona 
should  not  be  made  permanent. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  high  capitaliza- 
tion of  bases  is  more  likely  to  occur  when 
order  provisions  are  permanent  than 
when  they  have  a  short  period  of 
termination. 

Even  now  in  the  Pudaet  Sound  mar- 
ket, bases  have  been  priced  for  transfer 
at  as  much  as  »18  a  pound — with  a  dally 
production  level  of  1.000  pounds  of  milk, 
that  amounts  to  $18,000  for  the  mere 
right  to  produce  milk  for  the  Puget 
Sound  market — not  for  farm  buildings, 
equipment  or  cows.  That  is  the  value  of 
a  base  when  the  authorizing  legislation 
was  on  a  4-year  term.  How  high  the 
valuatloQ  might  go  under  permanent  leg- 
islation Is  Impceslble  to  Imagine. 

With  the  provisions  contained  In  the 
bill  limiting  the  access  of  new  dairy  farm- 
ers and  producers  who  have  a  history  of 
production  but  deliver  to  other  markets, 
the  ingredients  for  bases  accruing  a  sub- 
stantial market  value  are  present.  That 
Is  to  say  If  dairy  farmers  who  do  not 
have  bases  receive  a  lower  price  than 
those  who  do,  there  is  an  automatic  m- 
centive  to  buy  bases  from  the  dairy  farm- 
ers who  already  have  them.  If  that  right 
to  deliver  milk  under  the  purchased  base 
extends  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
the  dairy  farmer  producing  it  would 
probably  not  pay  as  much  as  if  the  au- 


thorizing legislation  were  extended  In- 
definitely. 

In  addition,  it  seems  unwise  to  make 
this  program  permanent  at  a  time  when 
the  marketing  patterns  for  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  the  United  Sutes  Is 
imdergoing  significant  change.  Because 
of  the  rising  cost  of  operatmg  a  dairy 
farm,  there  has  been  a  steady  exodus  of 
farmers  from  dairying  over  the  past  few 
years.  In  most  cases,  this  means  that  new 
milk  may  be  needed  on  short  notice  in 
those  areas  to  keep  up  with  population 
growth  alone. 

There  are  also  increasing  reports  about 
the  establishment  of  national  standards 
covering  the  production  of  milk  for  man- 
ufactured products  such  as  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  These 
standards  may  result  in  many  present 
producers  of  manufacturing  milk  decid- 
ing to  go  out  of  business  rather  than  in- 
vesting money  in  order  to  meet  the  Im- 
proved standards. 

Therefore,  the  supply  of  milk  in  most 
regions  of  the  country,  other  than  the 
Upper  Midwest,  available  for  future  con- 
version to  fluid  milk  uses,  when  the  de- 
mand occurs,  will  simply  not  be  In  those 
areas  and  will  have  to  come  from  the 
Upper  Midwest. 

Therefore,  if  the  CTass  I  base  plan 
needs  modification,  that  modification 
will  be  far  easier  if  it  comes  up  for  auto- 
matic review  rather  than  facing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  revision  a  permanent  statute. 
For  these  reasons,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
a  3-year  term  should  be  placed  on  the 
extension  of  this  program  to  bring  it  In 
line  with  the  House  proposal. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  farmers 
who  produce  our  food  and  fiber  are  re- 
ceiving the  same  prices  for  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  that  they  were  receiving  20 
and  30  years  ago.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  stated 
last  evening,  average  wheat  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  1969  were  lowei 
than  at  any  time  since  1942. 

I  commend  the  chairman.  Senator  Bt- 
LiwDiK,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senator  Adcth.  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee,  for 
their  leadership.  Their  remarks  yester- 
day clearly  reveal  their  knowledge  and 
experience  In  this  field. 

The  statements  of  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  dem- 
onstrate the  thought  and  consideration 
given  this  bill  in  committee.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  figures  my  colleagues  have 
quoted,  but  this  data  substantiates  their 
unanimous  accord  that  farm  prices  must 
not  be  lowered.  The  prices  received  by 
farmers  must  be  maintained  If  the  effl- 
ciencles  of  Increased  production  are  to 
benefit  our  agricultural  producers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported this  year  that  farm  Income  has 
reached  an  all  time  high— an  annual 
average  of  »5.S37  per  farm.  Welfare  re- 
cipients are  asking  for  a  mlnlmiim 
guaranteed  annual  income  of  $5,500.  The 
average  farm  income  figure  Is  accurate. 
The  proof  of  its  accuracy  Is  that  147.000 
people  left  the  farm  during  1969.  These 
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people  caimot  earn  a  living  at  the  prices 
paid  in  today's  farm  commodity  mar- 
kets. In  my  home  State  of  Kansas  the 
average  farm  income  in  1969  was  tS.SS'I. 

The  average  farmer  has  an  investment 
In  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  over 
$50,000 — yet  his  Income  is  far  leas  than 
a  laborer  in  the  city  who  has  Uttle  or  no 
capital  investment. 

Thla  Is  not  the  time  to  lower  farm 
Income, 

This  Is  no  time  to  lower  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  commodities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee.  I  can  as- 
sure you  this  committee  amended  the 
House-passed  bill  with  the  primary  In- 
tention of  providing  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect present  farm  Income. 

FOOD   vol    PSACI 

since  my  distinguished  colleagues  ex- 
plained the  details  of  the  several  grain 
and  cotton  titles  of  the  bUl  yesterday.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  title  7 
which  extends  Public  Law  480.  common- 
ly known  as  the  food-for-peace  program. 
During  four  terms  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  service  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  Public  Law  480  to  agri- 
culture in  this  coimtry  and  the  free 
world. 

Hopefully  this  program  will  continue 
to  expand  and  end  up  In  feeding  the 
hungry  aroimd  the  world  and  In  turn 
help  pay  our  Government  expenses  in 
foreign  nations. 

Section  406  of  PubUc  lAW  480  con- 
tains a  provision  for  a  farmer-to-farmer 
program  to  be  administered  under  this 
law.  As  author  of  this  section.  I  am 
hopeful  funds  can  be  appropriated  to 
implement  this  program.  It  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  American  farmers  to  train 
farmers  in  foreign  nations  to  employ 
agricultural  practices  to  help  them  pro- 
duce their  corps  more  efflclently  and  In 
greater  BbundEmce. 

Btnui.  DKvxLOPicxirr 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  the  Nation 
lost  147,000  in  farm  population  last  year. 
This  exodus  from  the  farm  to  urban 
centers  must  be  stopped.  Many  of  the 
problems  we  now  find  in  tirban  centers 
rttult  from  increasing  population  den- 
sity, which  la  compounded  by  the  shift 
from  rural  to  urban  areas.  President 
Nixon  has  stated  his  desire  is  to  "re- 
verse" this  outmlgratlon  from  rural 
areas.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  T4I.mado«)  .  whom  I  Joined 
In  cosponsorlng  the  rural  development 
amendment  In  committee,  commented 
yesterday  on  rural  outmlgratlon.  I 
would  add  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reporta  rural  outmlgratlon  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  indicated  a  total  of 
4.6  million  people  moved  away  from  the 
rural  counties.  Commerce  Department 
figures  also  show  these  people  move  from 
the  farm  to  Industrial  centers.  These 
industrial  centers  are  often  the  centers 
for  some  of  our  greatest  social  and 
human  problems. 

What  every  Senator  acknowledge*  Is 
the  need  for  rural  development  and  the 
hope  It  holds  for  solving  some  of  the 
problems  of  urban  America.  The  Tal- 


madge-Dole  rural  development  amend- 
ment, title  9  of  this  bni.  Is  a  start  to- 
ward reversing  rural  outmlgratlon. 

The  title  specifically  asks  for  research 
and  reports  to  Congress  oa  five  critical 
areas  that  are  basic  in  planning  for  ao- 
elal  and  economic  development: 

First.  Location  of  Federal  facilities:  It 
directs  all  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  establish  and  maintain  poli- 
cies and  procedures  to  assure  preference 
In  the  selection  of  the  location  of  new 
offices  and  other  facilities  in  areas  of 
lower  population  density. 

Second.  Planning  assistance:  It  directs 
further  cooperation  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  plaimlng  for  the  development  of  rural 
multloounty  economic  aresf  not  Included 
in  economically  depressed  areas.  TWs 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  collective 
planning  for  further  growth  of  rural 
areas. 

Third.  Information  and  technical  as- 
sistance: Since  planning  requires  re- 
seaxcb  and  information,  this  section  pro- 
vides guidelines  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  will  assure  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  this  technical  assistance  to 
the  leckders  of  rural  commtmities. 

Potirth.  Government  services:  This 
section  assures  that  rural  communities 
win  be  treated  with  the  highest  priority 
in  the  pro^-lslon  of  all  Government  serv- 
ices. Emphasis  is  made  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  transportation,  communica- 
tion, water  and  sewer  systems,  health 
and  medical  care,  protection  and  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Fifth.  Financial  asslstanee:  This  sec- 
tion requests  a  report  on  the  passible 
utilization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  in  developing  rural 
America. 

These  reports  will  serve  Members  of 
Cijngress  as  foundations  for  research 
from  which  to  formulate  additional  rural 
development  legislation  Involving  Juris- 
diction and  operations  of  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government — 
Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Transportation,  Commerce,  and  others. 
The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee unanimously  endorsed  this 
amendment. 

This  bill  Is  not  perfect.  We  know  this. 
However,  the  bill  did  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  largest  margin 
a  farm  blU  has  passed  that  House  In 
many  years.  The  vote  was  312  to  171.  The 
House  vote  In  September  1968,  to  extend 
the  present  program  1  year  passed  the 
House  by  only  189  to  171,  a  more  custom- 
ary margin. 

Stnmg  support  In  the  Senate  will  be 
most  valuable  In  fnahling  the  Joint  con- 
ference committee  to  work  out  a  worth- 
while compromise  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
last  evening  during  conuneiusement  of 
debate  on  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
that  it  would  be  very  critical  If  a  farm 
bill  were  not  enacted  this  year.  The  bill 
before  us  generally  extends,  with  some 
modifications,  the  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  wool  programs — including 


price  support  loan  and  payments,  and 
acreage  diverted  or  "set  aside"  to  con- 
aervaUon  purposes.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  or  passed  by  the 
House  makes  any  change  In  the  support 
program  for  tobacco. 

It  a'as  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
5  years,  and  to  help  develop  the  1965 
farm  programs  which  have  been  in  effect 
and  which  will  be  extended,  with 
changes,  by  the  1970  bill.  Without  legis- 
lation we  would  revert  to  the  old  pro- 
grams which  were  In  effect  prior  to  1965 
and  which  built  up  tremendous  and 
costly  surpluses,  depressing  market 
prices.  Since  1965.  the  farm  surplus  has 
been  worked  down,  and  the  prices  farm- 
ers receive  have  Increased.  Farmers  stlU 
face  a  dllBcult  cost-price  squeese. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
com  blight  which,  while  already  esti- 
mated to  reduce  the  crop  6  percent  na- 
tionally, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
officially  estimates  at  a  loss  of  16  percent 
in  Kentucky.  The  loss  may  run  much 
higher,  especially  in  affected  areas,  and 
those  I  have  talked  to  In  western  Ken- 
tucky and  in  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
are  very  worried. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttne 
will  take  all  steps  to  insure  the  produc- 
tion of  resistant  seed  for  1971  plant- 
ing, and  will  report  to  the  Congress  on 
additional  recomstendatlons.  Not  only 
must  preparation  be  made  for  the  1971 
crop,  but  also  some  provision  for  those 
farmers  who  may  suffer  a  large  crop  loss. 
I  suggest  the  Department  consider  al- 
lowing those  farmers  who  suffer  blight 
loss  to  plant  additional  compensating 
acreage  next  year,  without  regard  for 
the  llEoltations  otherwise  applicable. 

It  may  be  that  hard-hit  counties 
should  be  declared  ei:aergency  areas.  Just 
as  in  case  of  drought  the  Secretary  may 
permit  the  grazing  of  diverted  acres,  with 
the  restrictions  on  planting  removed  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  replace  lossea 
from  com  blight. 

The  occurrence  of  blight  reminds  us 
that  crop  reserves  are  not  always  "sur- 
plus," but  may  be  valuable  Imurance  and 
at  times  a  blessing.  But  beyond  this  les- 
son. I  brieve  provision  miut  be  made  for 
those  farms  hit  hard  by  corn  blight,  who 
wUl  suffer  loss  of  income  this  year.  I 
suggest  consideration  also  of  releasing  to 
stich  farmers  Government  stocks  of  com 
In  an  amount  to  make  up  their  losses,  at 
a  reduced  price  or  even  at  the  loan  rate. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  give  some 
facts  regarding  agricultural  production 
in  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

While  Kentucky  la  becoming  more  in- 
dustrialized. It  can  still  be  characterized 
as  a  "farm"  State.  While  it  is  not  the 
largest  producer  of  any  of  the  basic 
crops,  it  ranks  second  in  the  production 
of  tobacca.  and  produces  all  of  the  other 
basic  crops — including  some  cotton — ex- 
cept rice  and  peanuts. 

Gross  farm  Income  in  Kentucky 
reached  $1  bUUon  for  the  first  time  last 

year 1969 — on    Its    estimated    110,000 

commercial  farms,  averaging  in  slae  146 
acres:  1969  gross  farm  Income  was  $7,819 
per  farm — net  farm  Income  $3,128.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Kentucki&us.  including 
the  Governor's  commission  on  agrlcul- 
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tore,  had  set  u  a  goal  maidng  Ken- 
tuclcy  a  "billion  dollar  farm  State."  and 
this  goal  has  now  been  realized,  largely 
through  Increased  diversification,  live- 
stock and  a  growing  feeder  calUe  and 
feeder  pig  production. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  in- 
come reached  a  record  high  last  year. 
Farm  receipts  from  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  were  $445  million,  while 
receipts  from  crops  were  $380  million- 
Kentucky  ranks  tenth  in  the  Nation  in 
the  numbers  of  beef  cows — and  it  is  a 
familiar  sight  to  see  farms  raising  cows 
with  calf  at  side. 

Burley  tobacco  accounts  for  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  mcome — 1290 
million  but  figured  on  crop  year  rather 
than  calendar  year.  The  1969  crop  was 
406  million  pounds  averaging  $69.82. 

The  SUte  is  alao  tenth  in  numbers  of 
dairy  cows — 2  years  old  and  older— 12th 
in  milk  production;  fifth  In  the  produc- 
tion of  cheese:  second  in  the  production 
of  evaporated  milk,  and  ranks  13th  in 
number  of  hogs. 

The  129,000  farms  have  feed  grain 
bases,  toUling  2  million  acres,  with  the 
average  feed  grain  base  of  about  15 
acres. 

It  was  my  honor  to  mtroduce.  Joined 
by  Senator  Albcn  Barkley  in  1948.  the 
amendment  which  provided  a  90-percent 
panty  support  for  tobacco,  which  has 
been  maintained  since  that  time.  The 
blD  before  us  offers  fanners  twtter  as- 
surances of  fair  prices  and  better  prices 
than  the  House  bill.  I  support  it  strongly 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  then  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
contribution  of  fanners  to  the  economy, 
industry  and  nutritions  of  our  Nation  is 
known  by  many  people  of  our  country. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  an 
admirable  section  etitled  "Agriculture's 
Contribution  to  the  American  Economy." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoeo. 
as  follows: 

AcaiCTTLTTKE'S  COKTMBnTlON  TO  TH« 

Ajoucan  Bconomt 

It  wouid  be  u  difficult  to  exagg«rmtc  th« 
Impact  of  American  affrtciilture  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  u  It  would  be  to  describe  fuUy 
lt«  Importance.  American  agrtculture  with 
ilA  efficiency.  Increaaed  production  and  pro- 
ductlrlty.  advanced  re.5earcb  efforts  and  oon- 
trlbutlons  to  tne  economy  through  export 
lerela.  labor  use.  purchafilng  power,  and  sup- 
ply ot  raw  material!  must  never  be  consid- 
ered lightly.  Fanners  have  always  fed  and 
clothed  the  American  population,  protected 
tt£  resource*,  and  looked  ahead  to  the  fu- 
ture. They  have  contirtbuted  toward  feeding 
U5  les£  expeoiWely  and  have  allowed  Ameri- 
cans to  spend  more  of  their  talce-home  pay 
for  luxuries  they  might  never  have  afforded 
olherwlae.  Increased  production  levels  have 
conirlbuted  greatly  toward  feeding  hungry 
and  malnourished  Americana  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  ahare  in  American 
abundance.  Agrlcultuic's  contribution  to 
American  Industry  and  to  the  American 
economy  are  extensive  and  certainly  clacsUy 
It  ae  an  Indovtry  of  major  Importance  to  oa 
aU. 

A  picture  of  American  industry  would  be 
bleak  without  the  eontrlbutlona  of  large 
volume  purchases  by  farmers  of  goods  and 
■ervioea.   To    produce    crops    and    livestock 


farmers  spend  over  9&B  bUlloa  a  year  ftir 
goods  and  services  and  another  113  bUllon 
a  year  for  food,  clothing,  drugs,  and  other 
essential  consumer  items,  nve  percent  of 
total  yearly  steel  production  Is  bought  by 
commercial  farmers.  This  fl.fi  million  tons 
of  steel  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  farm 
machinery,  trucks,  fencing,  and  building  ma- 
terial*. Farm  Industry  use  of  steel  amounts 
to  about  one-third  as  much  as  that  of  the 
automotive  industry.  In  19flfl  primary  metals 
industries  spent  83.2  billion  for  equipment 
and  new  machinery,  while  farmers  bought 
M9  billion  worth  of  tractors,  machinery. 
equipment,  and  motor  vehicles.  Pannera 
spend  over  M  bUllon  yearly  for  fuel,  lubri- 
cants, and  maintenance  of  vehicles  and  ma- 
chlnery.  and  use  more  petroleum  producu 
yearly  than  any  other  single  VS.  industry. 
Tearly  purchases  of  lime  and  fertilizer  prod- 
ucts run  to  slightly  more  than  fi  billion. 
Of  total  rubber  used  In  the  United  States. 
7  percent — about  3«0  million  pounds — Is 
purchased  by  farmers.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  amount  needed  to  put  tires  on  7.6  mll- 
Uon  sutomobUea.  Two  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  yearly  electricity  pro- 
duction of  33  billion  kilowatt-hours  Is  used 
by  farmers  annually. 

Farming  as  an  industry  employs  more  than 
5  mlUlon  workers.  This  figure  represenu 
more  than  the  total  number  employed  by 
transportation,  public  utilities,  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  automotive  indusuies  com- 
bined. An  additional  3  million  are  paid  u 
hired  farmworkers.  The  Increase  in  capital 
it,T>d  mechanical  Inputs  has  freed  valuable 
manpower  to  other  vital  and  growing  indus- 
tries of  the  Nation  and  has  created  Jobe 
outside  Bgriculture  Itself. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  Jobs  in  private  em- 
ployment are  agriculture  related.  Over  110.- 
000  people  are  needed  to  produce  farm  equip- 
ment and  more  than  40.000  Jobs  are  re- 
quired to  produce  steel  In  product*  for  farm 
use.  The  storage,  transportation,  processing, 
and  mercbondUlng  of  farm  products  em- 
ployed some  8  to  10  million  people  in  1968. 
Meat  preparation,  packaging,  and  poultry 
dressing  employs  nearly  800.000;  their  pay- 
roU  Is  close  to  93  billion.  Almost  340,000 
people  are  employed  In  the  production  of 
dairy  products  at  an  approximate  payroll 
of  91A  billion.  Baking  Industries  poy  out 
about  $2  bUllon  to  375.000  employees.  Indus- 
tries for  proccMlng  fruits  and  vegetables  em- 
ploy almost  190.000  people  who  earn  a 
»tsl  combined  salary  of  over  WOO  million. 
Six  mlUlon  more  Americans  have  Jobs  pro- 
viding the  supplies  farmers  tisc  for  produc- 
tion and  for  their  personal  comforts.  With- 
out the  raw  materials  supplied  by  U^- 
farmer*  which  help  to  generate  new  Jobs  and 
new  businesses,  industry  would  be  at  a  near 
standstill. 

Agriculture's  contribution  to  the  American 
economy  has  been  enormous  As  a  consumer 
m  laea.  agriculture  spent  M,034  million  for 
feed — tvrtce  what  It  did  in  19S0  and  nearly 
one  and  one-half  times  the  amount  In  I960. 
Purchases  of  livestock  ran  to  •4.174  mllllou — 
more  than  double  the  1B50  flgure.  Over  13 
blUlon  worth  of  lime  and  ferttllzers  were 
purchased  by  farmers  In  19<». 

As  taipavers  in  19fS9.  formers  paid  t2i  bil- 
lion In  farm  real  esUte  taxes,  »44«  million 
for  personal  property  taies,  ilft  blUlon  in 
^d«-al  and  State  Income  taxes,  and  9360 
million  In  sales  taxes.  Interest  payments  on 
farm  mortgages  were  more  than  SLaOO  mlJ- 
Uon.  Nearly  $3,193  million  was  paid  to  almost 
3  million  hired  farmworkers  in  196©.  About 
•1.3  billion  was  made  in  rent  payments  The 
people  employed  either  directly  in  agricul- 
ture production  or  In  agriculture  related  In- 
dustries helped  substantially  to  keep  unem- 
ployment flgurea  low. 

In  19«8  agriculture  assets  were  tSSl  bU- 
lloo.  tbs  equivalent  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  capital  assets  of  all  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States,  or  about  haU  the 


market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  th« 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Agriculture  plays  a  vital  role  in  creating 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Production 
from  1  of  every  5  acres  harvested  Is  exported, 
making  the  United  States  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  farm  producu  accounting  for  30 
percent  of  world  agricultural  trade.  In  fiscal 
year  1970.  record  commercial  sales  for  dollars 
pushed  total  agricultural  exports  past  the 
•6.6  billion  mark.  This  represented  only 
slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  total  nonagrl- 
cultural  exports  for  the  same  period.  Fiscal 
1970  marked  the  first  time  a  single  market 
purchaser  of  American  farm  goods,  in  this 
case  Japan,  bad  bought  over  •!  bUllcn 
worth  of  products  In  1  year.  Exports  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  products  totaled  •TTS  mil- 
lion: animal  faU  and  oils,  $213  million:  dairy 
products,  $100  million;  poultry.  $55  million: 
fruits.  $341  million:  and  foreign  sales  ol 
grains  reached  $3,348  mlUton.  With  exporu 
totaling  over  $6  6  billion  and  Imports  at  $6.- 
481  million,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  la 
agricultural  products  was  achieved. 

If  the  American  cltl£en  is  not  fully  awara 
of  the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  U.S.  in- 
dustry or  of  Its  generous  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  ecoDOOiy.  be  oer- 
talnly  should  realize  what  benefits  he  reaps 
OS  a  consumer  of  agricultural  products.  The 
increased  efficiency  and  uie  of  modem  know- 
how  In  the  production,  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting of  food  and  fiber  products  means  that 
the  consumer  spends  a  smaller  percentage  of 
his  take-home  pay  for  a  higher  quality  and 
a  wider  variety  of  products  than  ever  before. 
Over  the  years  farmers  have  succeeded  in  us- 
ing advanced  chemical  fertUlzers.  pesticides, 
modem  labor-  and  cost -saving  machinery 
and  sophisticated  livestock  breeding  tech- 
niques to  Increase  production  levels,  increaae 
yields  per  acre  and  Increase  meat  and  poul- 
try production  with  smaller  amounu  of  crop- 
land and  Ubor  hour  InpuU.  Today's  farmer 
produces  over  30  percent  more  on  6  percent 
fewer  acres  than  he  did  in  1967-59.  He  pro- 
duces food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
Increasing  population  with  fewer  man-hours 
of  labor  and  a  smaller  farm  labor  force. 

In  1950.  there  were  lfi3  million  people  in 
the  tTnlted  States.  The  farm  population  was 
33.046.000 — about  153  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Farmers  fed  and  clothed  them 
by  harvesting  336  million  acres  with  an  in- 
put of  16,137  million  man  labor-hours.  Total 
farm  production  for  the  period  trom  1947 
to  1949  was  85  (using  ]957-69=:100  base  > , 
By  1960.  with  an  Input  of  9.795  million  labor 
hours  on  317  mllllou  acres,  output  was  106. 
In  that  year,  when  the  US.  population  was 
Increased  to  1B0  7  million,  the  ntmiber  of 
farmworkers  had  dropped  to  15,635,000 — 8-7 
percent  of  the  total  population.  By  1908, 
farm  efficiency  had  risen  to  the  point  wbera 
10^  million  farmworkers — only  5.3  percent 
of  the  VS.  population  of  over  301  million — 
could  produce  on  only  397  million  acres  with 
ej)08  million  tabor  hours  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  the  Nation.  Farm  output  had  risen 
to  130.  Land  released  from  production  be- 
cause of  higher  per  acre  yields  has  been  al- 
lowed to  rest  and  regain  its  fertility.  Much 
of  this  diverted  acreage  Is  now  used  for  con* 
servatlon  purposes. 

Efficiency  of  the  U-S.  farmer  means  that 
productivity  of  the  American  farmworker  in 
the  1960'B  Incre&Red  by  6  percent  a  year,  while 
La  other  industries  the  flgure  was  only  3  per- 
cent. One  farmworker  today  produces  food, 
fiber,  and  other  farm  products  for  himself 
and  44  other  Americans.  Today  1  hour  of 
farm  labor  produces  seven  times  as  much 
food  and  other  crops  as  it  did  50  years  ago. 
Production  sufficient  to  feed  over  300  million 
people  today  uses  only  one-third  the  amount 
of  labor  as  was  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  only  9L.9  million  people  in  1910.  Output 
per  man-hour  on  the  farm  Increased  by  83 
percent  from   1967-69  to  196B. 

A  look  at  the  increased  efficiency  of  Amer* 
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lean  agriculture  over  tlie  yean  is  mora  Un- 
preaalve  bUU  when  comparad  wltli  flguzaa 
Trom  ottoer  countries.  In  1968,  when  only  SJ 
peroeot  ol  our  population  fed,  clotbed,  and 
helpad  to  bouse  ua;  In  Canada  the  flgure 
was  11  percent;  In  Denmark.  16  percent;  In 
France,  18  percent;  la  West  Oermany.  11 
percent;  In  Japan,  24  percent:  and  In  the 
V.SS.R.,  S2  percent  The  gap  beoomea  even 
wider  with  the  realization  that  none  ot 
theae  natlona  produces  the  abundance  and 
the  amount  of  export  conunodltles  we  do. 

These  Increases  in  production  and  Un. 
provemenia  In  production  efflciency  have 
been  reflected  In  better  buys  for  consumer* 
at  the  supermarket.  Between  the  beee-perlod 
years  of  1947-49  and  1989  when  the  price 
of  all  Items  on  the  coat-of-llvlng  Index  rose 
by  67  percent,  such  things  as  rent  Increased 
by  63  percent  and  medical  coete  Increaaed 
by  134  percent.  However,  In  that  same  pe- 
riod, food  coats  rose  only  48  percent.  In  1968 
the  American  consumer  spent  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  his  take-home  pay  for  food.  That 
represents  a  substantial  drop  from  20  per- 
cent In  1960.  The  overage  customer  In  West- 
ern Burope  spends  26-30  percent  of  his  In- 
come for  food;  In  the  D.SJSJt.  the  Bgure  Is 
*b~60  percent;  and  In  Asia  the  purchase  of 
food  takes  76-80  percent  of  per  capita  In- 
come. For  1  hour's  factory  labor  Americans 
can  now  buy  nearly  two  times  as  much 
Bt«aJc,  twice  as  much  bacon,  and  almost 
twice  the  amount  of  milk  as  they  could  in 
1948. 

For  bis  expenditures  in  1969.  the  American 
consumer  received  food  products  of  higher 
quality,  higher  nutritional  value,  and  of  a 
wider  variety  of  processed  and  packaged 
forms  than  ever  before.  A  higher  standard 
of  living,  combined  with  Increased  efficiency 
of  marketing,  packaging,  and  transportation 
methods  allowed  Anierlcans  to  purchase  pre- 
ferred food  Items — 6.4  percent  more  livestock 
products,  43  percent  more  poultry,  and  36 
percent  more  beef  than   10  years  ago. 

Not  only  La  there  more  food  at  lower  prices, 
but  the  food  Is  better.  Extensive  reaearch 
and  food  piticesalng  Innovations  have  given 
the  consumer  new  food  products  of  higher 
nutntlooal  value.  Ocnetlc  selection  of  live- 
stock has  produced  leaner,  more  flavorful 
meats  and  higher  milk  producuon.  Combined 
efforts  of  producers  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  injnire  that  meat,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products  will  t)e  Inspected  and  graded 
and  sold  with  a  guarantee  of  ptuity. 

Much  of  consumer  benefll  is  a  r«sult  of  ag- 
ricultural research.  Work  with  fiber  process- 
ing has  produced  cottons  that  are  wash  and 
wear  and  wrlnlde  resistant.  Many  wools  can 
now  be  machine  washed.  These  developments 
not  only  save  the  consumer  money  on  clean- 
ing bills,  but  also  save  him  time.  Newly  de- 
veloped farm  equipment  now  picks  fruits  and 
vegeubles  faster,  cutting  producuon  coata. 
New  machinery  fr«ea  labor  and  reduces  dam- 
age to  crops  at  the  harvest  stage  thereby  re- 
ducing wastes  and  yielding  higher  produc- 
tion levels.  Research  In  Irrigation  and  con- 
servation practices  help  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources  and  increase  effective 
use  of  much  potential  cropland. 

Increased  production  has  meant  abun- 
dances of  food  products  with  which  we  con 
stipport  food  programs  to  help  needy  Ameri- 
cans. The  school  lunch,  school  milk,  direct 
dlatnbuclon,  and  food  stamp  programs  are 
only  some  of  many  projects  which  are  feed- 
ing and  nourishing  millions  of  American 
children  and  adults.  Abundant  production 
baa  enabled  us  to  build  essential  reaervee 
which  can  be  called  upon  in  ease  of  emer- 
gancy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
that  no  farm  bill  that  has  ever  be«i  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  has  been  all  one 
would  like  it  to  be.  and  that  is  assuredly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  pending  bill. 


What  is  Important,  however.  U 
whether  the  programs  set  forth  in  this 
bill  represent  an  Improvement  over  what 
we  now  have.  This,  I  believe.  Is  the  case. 
Most  of  us,  I  believe,  realize  that  farm 
procrrams  are  necessary  and  will  continue 
to  be  necessary  for  quite  some  time.  An 
Indepth  study  by  the  research  center  at 
Iowa  State  University  of  2  years  ago  pro- 
vides ample  testimony  to  the  disaster 
which  would  befall  the  farm  sector  of 
our  Nation  if  farm  programs  were  dis- 
continued. It  Is  true  that  these  programs 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  amount  of 
money  every  year,  but,  in  exchange  for 
tills  cost,  the  consumers  of  our  Nation 
have  long  benefited  from  the  highest 
quality,  lowest  cost  food  and  fiber  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  If  farm  programs 
were  dtane  away  with  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, this  benefit  would  not  be 
assured  for  the  future,  because  many 
reasonably  efflclent  producers  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  their  produc- 
tion would  be  lost.  Greater  reliance  would 
have  to  rest  on  production  from  other 
countries — and  such  reliance  would  be 
fraught  with  deep  risk  to  the  Nation's 
security  Additionally,  the  social  conse- 
quences to  affected  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, local  communities,  and  the  giant 
agribusiness  industry  would  be  cata- 
strophic: and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
to  even  partially  relieve  these  social  prob- 
lems would  be  tremendous. 

So  the  questloD  before  the  Congress 
and  before  the  people  is  really  not 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  farm  pro- 
grams, but  rather  what  kind  of  pro- 
grams we  shall  have.  The  kind  of  pro- 
grams are  terribly  Important  and  go  far 
beyond  the  matter  of  doUar-and-cents 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  dollars-and- 
cents  Income  to  producers.  The  economic 
(system  of  this  Nation  Is  capitalism — 
"peoples  capitalism,"  it  is  often  referred 
to.  because,  unlike  tJie  lalssez  faire  capi- 
talism of  a  htmdred  years  ago.  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  have  de- 
veloped laws  and  regulations  calculated 
to  make  this  system  work  for  the  beet 
interests  of  not  only  those  who  risk  their 
capital,  but  those  who  supply  their  labor 
and  those  who  consume  the  goods.  A 
study  of  hl.'story  will  show  that  where  a 
basic  industry,  such  as  agriculture, 
moves  away  from  capitalism,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  other  segments  of 
Industry  follow.  What  happened  in  Ger- 
many imder  Adolph  Hitler  will  serve  as 
a  particularly  dramatic  example.  Farm 
prografns  which  tend  to  move  agricul- 
ture away  from  the  capitalistic  economic 
system  should  be  avoided — except  in  the 
case  of  genuine  emergency.  Farm  pro- 
grams which  tend  to  strengthen  the  mar- 
ket economy  for  agriculture  arc  to  be 
preferred. 

What  concerns  me  so  much  about  the 
farm  programs  we  have  had  In  recent 
years  has  been  that  they  have  tended  to 
make  farmers  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  Federal  Govemment  for  their  in- 
come. Government  payments  amounted 
to  $693  miUlon  in  1860  and  had  cUmbed 
to  $3.7  billion  by  1969.  National  net  farm 
income  in  1960  was  $11.7  billion:  and,  in 
terms  of  1960  dollars,  it  was  $13  billion  in 
1969.  Without  the  increase  in  Govern- 
ment payments.  1969  income — In  terms 


of  1960  dollars — would  have  been  only 
$10  bUllon.  This  Is  why  I  say  that  farm 
programs  in  recent  years  have  tended  to 
make  farmers  more  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  their  income. 
The  taxpayers  who  have  footed  the 
bill  for  these  payments  have  beneflted 
greatly.  In  1960.  20  cents  per  consumer 
dollar  went  for  food.  In  1969,  only  ISVi 
cents  per  consumer  dollar  went  tat  food. 
The  savings  to  consumers  represented  tar 
that  differenoe  greatly  exceed  the  coct  m 
taxes  needed  to  make  the  $3.7  bOUoo  In 
payments  to  farmers. 

During  a  period  of  inflation,  it  might 
be  news  to  consumers  that  If  they  were 
paying  20  cents  of  each  consumer  dol- 
lar for  food,  prices  in  the  grocery  stores 
would  be  far  higher  than  they  are.  But 
actually,  food  prices  have  not  gone  up 
as  high  relative  to  other  things  consum- 
ers buy,  and  this  is  basically  why  farm- 
ers have  not  shared  fairly  in  the  national 
net  Income — even  with  Govemment  pay- 
ments. Anottier  point  to  be  made  is  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  increases 
in  food  prices  have  not  gone  into  the 
farmers'  pocketbooks,  but  into  some- 
one else's  pocketbooks. 

If  we  really  believe  in  "peoples  capi- 
talism." and  most  of  us  do,  then  we  must 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  farmers 
can  rely,  with  confidence,  on  the  market- 
place for  all  of  their  income — rather 
than  on  payments  from  taxes  paid  by 
consumers  to  supplement  artificially  de- 
pressed market  prices.  But  the  movement 
toward  this  goal  is  going  to  be  gradual 
if  undesirable  social  consequences  are  to 
be  avoided. 

The  pending  bill,  with  its  set-aside  f  ea- 
tures--glvlng  farmers  wider  choice  to 
grow  the  crops  they  consider  most  ad- 
vantageous, with  authority  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  move  a  substantial 
amount  of  retired  acreage  Into  3,  6,  and 
10-year  retirement  contracts — instiead  of 
being  forced  to  use  only  the  1-year  re- 
tirement contract  approach,  vnth  fur- 
ther authority  in  the  Secretary  to  assist 
small,  subm&rginal  farmers  to  adjust  to 
nonfarming  activities — these  are  all  im- 
provements over  the  programs  we  now 
have,  and  they  tend  toward  a  market 
economy  rather  than  away  from  a  mar- 
ket economy.  Frankly.  I  wish  the  trend 
would  be  more  pronounced,  but  this  Is  a 
3-year  program,  and  if  It  succeeds,  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  know  how 
fast  and  how  far  we  wish  to  move  at  the 
end  of  3  years  than  we  are  now. 

So  many  jobs  in  agribusmess  are  so 
deeply  dependent  on  a  viable  agricul- 
tural economy  that  many  of  us  feel  it 
would  be  an  undue  risk  to  enact  pro- 
grams at  this  time  which  did  not  provide 
assurance  for  at  least  the  same  amount 
of  national  net  farm  income  as  the  pres- 
ent level  This  asisurance  is  provided  by 
the  bill — as  nearly  as  we  can  legislate 
such  an  obleetive.  And  with  increased  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities,  for 
which  the  bill  provides  a  foundation,  the 
opportunity  for  improving  that  income 
position  seems  reasonably  gt>od. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  will,  in  the  maiii.  be  retained  in 
the  conference  committee,  because  It  is  a 
better  bill  than  we  received  from  the 
House — and  it  contains  better  programs 
than  the  ones  that  expire  at  the  end  of 
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this  y«»r.  It  U  not  all  I  would  like  to  see. 
but  legteUtlon  U  the  art  ol  doing  the  pos- 
sible, and  I  believe  It  la  the  best  that  can 
be  legislated  at  this  time — taking  Into 
cocslderatlon  the  riews  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  many  varied  In- 
terests represented  here  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  El«nde«)  and  his  com- 
mittee for  Including  an  e.'rtenslan  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  In  the  farm  bill  which 
Is  now  before  the  Senate.  TlUe  HI  of 
the  bill  would  extend  the  National  Wool 
Act  for  3  years,  or  through  December  31, 
1973. 

In  the  18  years  that  the  wool  program 
has  been  In  operation.  It  has  proven  to 
be  a  sound  program  Furthermore,  It  has 
worked  better  than  previous  wool  pro- 
grams: tor  example,  the  purchase  pro- 
gram that  was  In  effect  In  the  early  1»40'b 
and  through  which  the  Government  ac- 
quired a  stockpile  of  wool  which  In  turn 
became  a  depressant  when  free  market 
operations   were   resumed  after  World 

Warn.  ,  .  J   . 

After  an  investigation  completed  in 
19S4  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  the  tarW 
duty  on  imported  raw  wool  be  Increased 
to  protect  the  price  support  program 
then  m  effect  on  our  raw  wool. 

President  Eisenhower  felt  it  wwiid  be 
unwise  to  raise  the  tariff  due  to  our  close 
ties  with  wool  producing  countries,  such 
as  Australia.  „  ^,       , 

In  Ueu  of  a  tariff  increase,  the  NaUonal 
Wool  Act  was  evolved. 

Under  the  act  incentive  payments  can- 
not exceed  10  percent  of  the  tariff  duties 
collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures, 
so  payments  under  the  act  are  related  to 
tariff  duties  collected. 

These  payments,  however,  have  always 
been  lower  than  the  tariff  duties  ctilected 
on  wool  and  wool  manufactures. 

Furthermore,  under  the  National  Wool 
Act.  growers  have  instituted  a  self-help 
program  to  advertise  and  promote  their 
products,  lamb  and  wool.  They  are  cur- 
rently contributing  iVi  cents  per  P<x««J 
of  wool  sold  to  finance  this  worthwhile 
promotion  program. 

Last,  but  cerUlnly  not  least,  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  Is  operated  In  such  a 
manner  that  It  provides  an  Incentive  to 
growers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
wool  and  thereby  receive  the  best  price 
possible  in  the  open  market. 

Wyoming  Is  the  second  largest  wool- 
producing  State  In  the  Nation. 

However,  all  50  SUtes  have  wool  pro- 
duction. The  NaUonal  Wool  Act  has 
proved  to  be  a  practical  means  of  pro- 
viding necessary  income  assistance  to 
producers  while  permitting  domestic  wool 
to  compete  with  foreign  wool  and  syn- 
thetic fibers  m  the  domestic  market. 

The  National  Wool  Act  has  worked 
well  for  our  wool  producers,  and  I  highly 
recommend  that  it  be  extended. 

Mr.  YABBORODOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  reporting  HJl. 
18546  with  many  strengthening  amend- 
ments, which  make  It  a  far  better  bill 
than  the  House-passed  version  The  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  is  better  for  farmers, 
businessmen,  consumers,  and  the  entire 


national  economy.  This  bill  will  not  solve 
the  myriad  of  problems  facing  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  but  It  will  assure  the 
continued  survival  of  the  family  farmer, 
whose  rightful  position  in  our  economy 
has  been  steadily  deteriorating  despite 
his  yeoman  contributions  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Throughout  my  13Vi  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, one  of  my  greatest  concerns  has  been 
in  helping  farmers.  I  have  worked  for 
and  supported  those  programs  which  best 
contributed  to  a  sound  agricultural  pol- 
icy. For  nearly  8  years,  I  have  served  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  representing  and  lighting 
for  farmers  all  over  Texas  and  America. 
1  have  fought  for  parity,  for  Increased 
appropriations  for  REA  and  for  rural 
telephones,  as  well  as  many  other  pro- 
grams to  create  a  strong  rural  policy  and 
to  protect  agricultiire  in  Texas,  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  agricultural  State. 

In  the  past  two  decades  Americans 
have  reaped  great  benefits  from  the  mod- 
ernization and  streamlining  of  the  agri- 
culture Industry.  Following  World  War 
n  American  consumers  paid  25  percent 
of  their  disposable  Income  for  food:  to- 
day we  pay  only  n  percent  This  com- 
pares with  figures  ranging  from  28  to 
40  percent  In  Europe  and  close  to  50  per- 
cent In  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  does 
this  improvement  save  each  Individual 
American  more  money  to  spend  on  other 
items,  but  It  also  frees  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  go  back  Into  the  national 
economy. 

But  despite  these  tremendous  improve- 
ments for  consumers  and  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  been  left  out  in  the  oold. 
While  the  cost  of  living  and  the  costs  of 
agricultural  production  have  risen,  the 
income  for  an  individual  farmer  or 
rancher  has  lagged  far  behind.  He  pays 
1970  prices  for  what  he  buys — 50  per- 
cent higher  than  20  years  ago.  But  he 
sells  cotton  at  1942  prices;  he  sells  corn 
at  1944  prices;  he  sells  Uvestock  at  1952 
prices;  he  sells  wheat  at  1943  prices;  m 
fact,  he  Is  often  forced  to  sell  his  products 
below  his  actual  cost  of  production. 
The  1968  farmer's  net  armual  income 
was  more  than  $1  billion  below  the  net 
annual  income  received  in  1947.  During 
this  same  period,  farm  productivity  In- 
creased by  50  percent  and  retail  food 
prices  advanced  47.3  percent.  But  farm- 
ers have  not  been  the  ones  to  benefit 
from  this  Increased  producUvlty.  and 
Increased  prices  tor  food  at  retail. 

Personally.  I  would  prefer  for  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  to  receive  a  fair  price 
In  today's  market,  without  the  need  for 
Government  programs  and  help. 

But  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  Under  the  current  con- 
ditions, the  family  farmer  simply  cannot 
survive  in  our  inflated  economy  without 
the  help  provided  by  the  farm  program. 

On  October  23.  1969,  I  lolnOy  Intro- 
duced with  14  other  Senators,  led  by  the 
capable  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McaoT«an.  the  bill  8.  3068. 
commonly  known  as  the  coalition  farm 
bill  of  1970,  which  was  bucked  by  32 
major  farmers'  groups  In  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding among  others  the  National 
Pannan    Organlzatloo,    the    National 


Farmers  Union,  the  Grain  Sorghum  Pro- 
ducer's Association,  the  Western  Cotton 
Growers  Association,  and  the  National 
Rice  Growers  Association.  Since  that 
time  many  other  organizations  also  en- 
dorsed our  bill. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
bill  Is  i^fl'-t'iy  the  same  as  our  original 
coalition  farm  bill,  retaining  parity  and 
strengthening  many  farm  programs.  Al- 
though the  Senate  bill  will  not  ranedr 
all  that  alls  the  agricultural  Industry,  It 
will  assure  survival.  One  particular  pro- 
vision I  will  work  to  restore  In  the  Ben- 
ate  bill.  Is  parity  for  feed  grains.  This 
was  deleted  by  the  House,  but  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  will  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr,  Mohtoya)  in  pushing  for 
an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
put  back  In  the  bill  parity  for  feed  grains, 
so  that  our  grain  sorghum  and  other 
feed  grain  growers  will  be  given  pro- 
tection. 

Throughout  the  history  of  America,  the 
primary  struggle  for  farmers  has  been  for 
equality  and  fairness  in  the  market  place. 
Since  New  Deal  days  the  chief  tool  in  that 
struggle  for  equality  has  been  parity.  But 
now  certain  Interests  propose  that  we 
eliminate  it  In  favor  of  a  support  level 
based  upon  average  market  prices.  Thus. 
It  is  suggested  that  we  abandon  the  leg- 
islatively approved  standard,  one  In 
which  the  Government  assumes  Its  prop- 
er role  of  maintelnlng.  protecting,  and 
hopefully,  improving  farm  Income.  In 
exchange,  we  are  being  asked  to  turn 
over  to  the  grain  and  textile  trades  the 
function  of  determining  farm  Income  and 
Government  costs,  leaving  the  farmers 
out  m  the  cold. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  will  continue  to  flgh'  for 
those  agricultural  programs  which  will 
protect  farmers,  consumers,  and  oiir 
overall  national  economy.  I  wUl  fight 
to  Insure  a  reliable  food  supply  at  the 
cheapest  real  cost  to  consumers  ever 
achieved  by  any  major  Nation  In  history. 
I  will  fight  to  guarantee  a  stable  agri- 
cultural economy  domestically,  and  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  on  farm  and 
ranch  exports  Internationally.  But  most 
Important,  I  will  fight  to  give  farmer;  and 
ranchers  a  fair  break  In  the  market- 
place and  to  help  them  stay  on  their  land, 
producing  those  products  which  feed  and 
clothe  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  In  these 
days  of  moon  explorations,  great  Inter- 
national tensions,  urban  crises,  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  rising  concerns  about  social 
stability,  law,  and  Justice,  it  Is  easy  to 
overlook  the  Importance  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  consider  here  today.  In 
actual  fact,  of  course,  there  are  few  legis- 
lative measures  before  the  Congress 
which  are  of  greater  Importance  to  the 
Individual  States  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  than  the  farm  bill. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion continues  to  decline  In  both  relative 
and  absolute  terms,  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  overall  national  econ- 
omy Is  of  great  significance.  This  was 
documented  very  effectively.  I  thought, 
by  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agrtciilture  and  POrestrr.  And  I  would 
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cite  Just  a  few  examples  from  that  com- 
mittee report.  Each  year  American  farm- 
ers spend  over  $38  billion  for  goods  and 
services  m  the  production  of  crops  and 
livestock.  As  consumers  they  spend  more 
than  $12  bUUon  every  year.  Of  the  total 
rubber  used  in  the  United  States.  7  per- 
cent Is  purchased  by  farmers  and  as  the 
committee  report  noted,  this  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  amount  needed  to  put  tires 
on  7.6  million  automobiles. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
30  percent  of  all  Jobs  In  private  employ- 
ment are  agriculturally  related.  These 
Jobs,  of  course,  var>-  all  the  way  from  the 
Individual  farmer  himself  to  the  millions 
of  workers  who  are  needed  to  produce 
the  items  which  the  farmer  uses  to  those 
who  produce,  distribute,  and  market  the 
oommoditles  he  produces, 

FVir  States  like  Kansas,  of  course,  agri- 
culture Is  the  bedrock  of  our  economy. 
When  Kansas  farmers  are  in  trouble, 
much  of  our  State  Is  In  trouble. 

But,  Mr.  President,  1  would  also  sug- 
gest that  agriculture  Is  Important  to  the 
Nation  m  much  more  than  an  economic 
sense.  American  agriculture  is  basically 
organized  around  the  family  farm.  Over 
the  history  of  this  Nation's  development. 
the  family  farm  has  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  valuable  social  institution.  Its 
Importance  is  undiminished  today. 

Therefore,  we  seek  not  simply  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  agriculture,  but  an 
economically  healthy  family  farm  agri- 
culture. The  difference  may  seem  slight 
on  the  surface,  but.  In  fact,  is  of  major 
significance. 

Except  for  the  1940's  and  early  1950's. 
American  family  farm  agriculture  has 
been  In  economic  difficulty  ever  since 
the  1920°s.  The  farm  programs  adopted 
during  the  1930's  and  modified  periodi- 
cally since  then  have  helped  enormously 
to  alleviate  the  economic  problems  facing 
agriculture,  but  the  farm  problem  as 
such,  of  course,  has  never  been  complete- 
ly solved  and  If  we  are  candid,  we  will  not 
claim  here  today  that  the  bill  before  us 
will  somehow  eliminate  all  the  economic 
problems  which  continue  to  bear  down 
on  the  family  farmer. 

However.  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  reported  a  bill  which  Is 
basically  sound  and  which  should  be 
adopted. 

Title  n.  dealing  with  the  dairy  segment 
of  agrlcultiue.  Is  well  designed  and  I  am 
sure  generally  acceptable.  The  same.  I 
think,  applies  to  title  m.  dealing  with 
wool.  And,  although  I  recognize  the  great 
Importance  of  the  cotton  Industry.  I  shall 
limit  my  comments  primarily  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bUl  dealing  with  feed  grains 
and  wheat  and  also  the  new  title,  which 
was  added  this  year  dealing  with  rural 
development. 

Wheat  farmers  In  Kansas  are  already 
sowing  the  seed  which  will  become  next 
year's  crop.  I  know  that  a  great  many  of 
them  have  been  extremely  frustrated 
over  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  al- 
ready adopted  new  farm  legislation.  This 
has  enormously  complicated  the  deci- 
sions they  have  had  to  make  about  their 
cropping  patterns. 

For  this  and  also  for  other  reasons.  I 
very  much  suiiport  that  provision  of  the 


Senate  bill  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  program  through 
the  1971  crop.  And  then  by  next  spring 
the  farmers  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  more  Informed  judgment  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  continue  with  this  program 
or  to  shift  to  the  so-called  set-aside 
approach. 

The  minimum  loan  level  of  »1.25  Is.  I 
think,  e^ential.  Because  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year  or  so.  there  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
expenses  involved  In  producing  a  bushel 
of  wheat  are  so  great  that  the  $1.25  floor 
is  of  critical  Importance  to  the  wheat 
farmer  economy. 

The  retention  of  the  wheat  marketing 
certificate  Is  also  desirable  and  the  use 
of  100  percent  parity  on  that  portion  of 
the  farmers'  production  used  for  do- 
mestic consumption  is  sound  and  desir- 
able and  certainly  lair. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  calling  for 
advance  payments  to  wheat  farmers  is 
more  controversial,  I  know,  because  of 
the  sutistlcal  Impact  on  this  year's 
budget  expenditures.  However,  these  ad- 
vance payments  are  an  Important  source 
of  credit  to  farmers.  They  need  to  be 
maintained. :  :)pposed  elimination  of  ad- 
vance payments  last  year.  I  favor  their 
restoration  this  yew. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  deal- 
ing with  leed  grains  are  very  much  simi- 
lar to  the  feed  grains  portion  of  the  farm 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and.  Indeed,  both  of  these 
bills  are  quite  similar  to  the  existing 
feed  grains  programs.  As  In  the  case  of 
wheat  I  support  advance  payments  on 
feed  grains. 

The  adoption  of  a  set-aside  approach 
for  the  feed  grains  program  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  past  pattern  and  one  which. 
I  think,  is  basically  desirable.  For  one 
thing,  feed  grain  producers  will  have  siif- 
ficlent  time  to  come  to  understand  the 
mechanics  of  this  production  control 
technique  prior  to  their  planting  season 
next  spring. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  embodied 
in  the  amendments  offered  to  the  feed 
grain  sections  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  is  of  con- 
siderable Importance,  namely,  the  use  of 
the  parity  formula  to  the  price-support 
mechanism  on  feed  grains.  It  seems  to 
me  this  Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
posal. I  think  there  should  be  some  op- 
portunity for  the  support  level  to  be  In- 
creased as  the  farmers'  costs  of  produc- 
tion rise.  To  enhance  the  reaching  of 
agreement  between  Senate  and  House 
conferees  it  Is  desirable,  I  believe,  that 
the  level  be  pegged  at  75  percent  of 
parity;  the  specific  guarantee  of  $1.35  Is. 
at  this  time,  a  few  cents  more  than  75 
percent  of  parity  But  It  Is  particularly 
important.  Mr.  President,  that  we  re- 
store the  parity  support  mechanism  for 
feed  grains  as  we  have  for  rheat  and 
cotton. 

I  have  discussed  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  vrith  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  I  am  rather  convinced 
that  the  adoption  of  the  bill  before  us 
will  prevent  any  significant  reduction  in 
price  and  Income  levels.  This  Is  abso- 


lutely essential.  Farmers,  particularly 
wheat  farmers,  already  are  in  very  seri- 
ous trouble.  Any  downward  trend  in 
prices  would  be  mtolerable.  Indeeid.  Mr. 
President,  if  it  were  not  for  the  present 
strength  In  livestock  prices,  the  Kansas 
agricultural  economy  would  be  In  des- 
perate straits. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  committee  for 
adding  the  new  title  to  the  farm  bill  this 
year,  namely,  title  m,  "Rural  Develop- 
ment." This  provision  of  the  bill  ex- 
presses the  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress to  a  sound  balance  between  rural 
and  urban  America.  It  also  calls  for  some 
new  initiatives  Intended  to  help  achieve 
this  objective.  Over  the  pest  several 
years  I  have  been  active  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  rural  development.  And  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
significant  new  contributions  to  that 
cause.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  section 
will  be  retained  when  this  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mil  we  adopt  to- 
night may  not  meet  the  desires  of  all 
concerned.  But  all  in  all  and  considering 
all  the  counter\'alling  pressures  It  Is,  I 
believe,  a  basically  good  bilL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture is  the  largest  single  Industzy  In  Ok- 
lahoma, and  Oklahocoa  farmers  have 
patiently  waited  for  the  Congress  to  en- 
act new  farm  legislation  to  replace  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  which 
after  a  1-year  extension  expires  this  year. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically 
all  farmers  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  operate  vtithout  a  farm  pro- 
gram if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  and  still 
guarantee  fair  prices  and  a  balanced 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  such  as  Cariada,  for  example, 
has  shown  that  unlimited  prr>duction  of 
farm  commodities  brings  about  economic 
disaster  in  the  farm  sector  and  threatens 
the  guarantee  of  an  adequate  long-range 
supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966, 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  produc- 
tion controls,  has  enabled  us  to  sutistan- 
tially  reduce  the  surpluses  of  farm  com- 
modities created  during  the  1950'b.  and 
because  of  our  abUlty  to  more  nearly  gear 
production  to  demand,  we  have  been  able 
to  stabilize  farm  markets  and  slowly 
strengthen  farm  prices.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  has  proven  to  be 
good  legislation,  both  for  the  farmer  and 
for  the  consumer.  But,  no  legislation  is 
perfect,  and  that  Is  why  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
the  introduction  of  the  so-called  coali- 
tion farm  bill.  This  legislation,  which 
bad  the  combined  support  of  some  33 
major  farm  organizations  called  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
1965  act  with  some  needed  revisions  and 
improvements  which  would  have  further 
strengthened  farm  income.  The  failure 
to  enact  any  farm  bill  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  In  farm  income  of 
$1  billion  or  more,  and  would  have  fur- 
ther contributed  to  the  very  dllBcult  cost- 
price  squeeze  In  which  fanners  find 
themselves. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  reported  a  bill  which 
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represents  the  combtned  sugResUons  of 
the  admlntetrscion.  the  committee  and 
the  ooalltlon  of  farm  organizations.  I 
feel  that,  basically,  the  bill  is  a  good  one 
and  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Certain  provisions  of  the  bill  must  be 
retained  in  order  to  give  some  protec- 
tion to  future  farm  income.  For  Instance, 
we  must  adopt  the  Senate  provision  for 
advance  payments  for  wheat  and  feed 
jtrains  producers.  With  rising  co6t£  of 
production  and  with  continued  high  In- 
terest rates,  it  is  imperative  that  wheat 
and  feed  ^ralii  prtxlucers  who  partic- 
ipate In  the  program  be  paid  at  least 
SO  percent  of  their  production  control 
paymraits  in  advance.  This  provision  was 
not  in  the  House-passed  bill,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  retain  It  In 
its  bill  and  that  the  conferees  will  stand 
behind  the  Senate  version  Further.  I 
feel  that  we  must  retain  the  loan  floor 
as  provided  in  the  bill  and  continue  the 
parity  concept  for  price  supports  for  cot- 
ton and  wheat  as  recommended  by  the 
committee.  I  also  felt  that  the  same 
parity  concept  should  have  been  extend- 
ed to  Include  feed  imalns  In  order  to 
maintain  Incomes  of  feed  grains  pro- 
ducers in  future  years  and  because  I  felt 
very  strongly  about  the  need  to  Include 
this  provision  In  the  bill.  I  earlier  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Moktota 
and  MoNBALE.  which  would  have  extend- 
ed the  concept  of  parity  to  feed  grains. 
I  am  happy  that  an  amendment  was 
agreed  to  which  extends  the  concept  of 
parity  to  feed  grains  at  a  level  of  75 
percent. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
developing  what  appears  to  be  a  sound 
program  for  cotton,  wool  and  the  dairy 
industry  I  feel  that  the  programs  sug- 
gested wUl  be  fair  to  both  producer  and 
consumer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  recommendations  wUl  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  cash  receipts  from  farm 
marketings  totaled  $939  3  million  In  Ok- 
lahoma In  1969.  Oklahoma  farmers  .'ipent 
$605  6  million  for  such  things  as  feed, 
livestock,  seed  and  fertilizer,  hired  labor, 
machinery,  and  mLwellaneous  expenses, 
plus  $162.7  million  for  depreciation  and 
$87  3  million  for  farm  property  taxes  and 
Interest  on  farm  mortgages  and  rent. 
Hundreds  of  communities  and  thousands 
of  small  businessmen  throughout  rural 
Oklahoma  depend  upon  a  strong  farm 
economy  for  their  livelihood,  and  with- 
out the  enactment  of  a  soimd  farm  pro- 
gram such  as  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day. I  feel  that  the  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness of  farming  in  Oklahoma  is  In  Jeop- 
ardy of  a  further  tightening  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  and  additional  economic 
pressures  which  might  force  more  and 
more  people  off  the  farm  and  cause  more 
and  more  small  businessmen  in  rural 
Oklahoma  to  close  their  doors. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  Including  a  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  dealing  with  rural  de- 
velopment. Specifically.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Talmadge)  who.  I  understand,  authored 
the  section  on  rural  development.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  all  agree  that  It  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country  to  develop  ■  na- 


tional policy  which  will  stabilize  our 
population  and  perhaps  even  bring  about 
a  reverse  m  the  present  trend  of  popu- 
lation migration  from  our  rural  areas 
into  our  already  overcrowded  cities.  De- 
velopment of  our  rural  areas  and  small 
towns,  with  the  provision  of  adequate 
private  jobs  for  our  people  in  these  areas, 
is  the  basic  answer  to  this  problem,  and  I 
feel  that  nothing  short  of  a  full  commit- 
ment such  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  this  about.  We  should 
have  not  only  a  congressional  commit- 
ment, but  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
every  level  of  govertmient — local.  State, 
and  Federal — to  a  policy  of  sound  bal- 
ance of  population  between  rtiral  and 
urban  America,  and  I  believe  that  the 
rural  development  program  contained  in 
this  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection toward  developing  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  farm  bill  as  the  best  we 
can  do  this  session. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mendations for  good  work  are  due  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  their  committee 
members  in  getting  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  the  direction  which  they 
have  given  to  the  debate  on  H.R.  18546 
up  to  this  time.  X  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  extended  remarks  but  I  do  feel  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  we  proceed 
with  prompt  consideration  and  passage 
of  a  farm  bill. 

While  the  farm  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  Is  not  everything  I  would  like. 
it  is  a  better  bill  and  provides  a  better 
program  than  we  now  have. 

With  fall  wheat  planting  time  nearly 
upon  us,  however,  we  must  understand 
the  present  pressure  being  felt  by  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  and  the  other 
wheat-producing  States.  Basic  laws  un- 
der which  they  have  been  operating  ex- 
pire with  this  crop  year.  In  the  absence 
of  new  legislation,  wheat  producers  are 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  they  should  proceed 
with  their  planning  and  their  planting. 
Of  course  other  producers  are  in  the 
same  situation,  but  do  not  have  the  same 
pressing  time  problem. 

Because  o(  the  critical  time  problem.  I 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
every  effort  to  complete  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  this  evening.  I  appreciate 
that  the  committee,  along  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Hardin,  has  been  working 
very  hard  against  a  deadline  to  reach 
prompt  agreement  on  a  good  general 
farm  bill.  I  am  asking  that  the  Senate 
now  apply  the  same  urgency  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

The  Nation's  farmers  have  been  caught 
in  a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze  that  has 
threatened  even  the  most  efficient  of  our 
family  farms.  Prices  which  farmers  have 
to  pay  have  risen  well  over  100  percent 
In  15  years,  while  prices  they  receive  for 
their  crops  have  remained  the  same,  or 
In  some  cases  declined. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
economy,  l»th  urban  and  rural.  It  Is  es- 
sential we  pass  a  good  farm  Mil.  I  hope 
that  all  Senators — regardless  of  whether 
they  oome  from  farm  States — realize  the 
full  Importance  of  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  Industry.  Party  and 
regional  Interests  must  be  set  aside,  for 


the  needs  of  rural  America  are  vital  to 
the  interests  of  urban  America. 

Productivity  and  abundance  of  farm 
output  is  a  buUt-ln  guarantee  that 
wholesale  food  prices  will  continue  to 
remain  relatively  lower  than  all  other 
items  of  the  family  budget.  Farmers  de- 
serve and  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  decent  living  comparable  to  work- 
ers in  other  Industries  If  they  cannot, 
they  will  leave  the  farm  In  Increasing 
numbers.  The  eventual  result  will  be 
higher  prices  for  food  and  a  furthw 
flight  to  already  overcrowded  cities. 
Consumers  stand  to  low  most  If  agri- 
culture Is  allowed  to  sink  Into  a  depres- 
sion. 

Our  national  economy  starts  with  an 
agricultural  base — a  soimd,  vigorous 
agricultural  Industry  Interrelates  with 
the  automotive,  fuel,  chemical,  and  other 
industries  that  supply  and  service  farm- 
ers and  from  whom  the  fanner  buys. 
City  workers  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
the  agricultural  process — In  a  direct 
sense  the  steelworker  In  Pittsburgh  and 
the  tractor  maker  In  Detroit  are  partners 
In  the  agricultural  effort. 

As  I  .lald  a  few  moments  ago.  this  bill 
Is  not  everything  I  would  like,  but  It  Is 
ai  Improvement.  It  will  give  the  farmers 
more  flexibility  in  making  their  own 
farm  operating  decisions  and  It  will  put 
a  greater  reliance  on  the  marketplace.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  feature  is  sound 
and  In  the  best  tradition  of  America. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between 
the  Senate  version  and  the  House  ver- 
sion relates  to  the  price  support  for  com. 
The  House-passed  bill  provides  for  a  loan 
price  support  not  In  excess  of  90  percent 
of  parity.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  figure 
as  a  celling,  although  I  would  prefer  that 
it  be  100  percent.  However,  there  Is  no 
floor  provided  In  the  House  bill,  and  that 
is  regarded  as  a  deSclency. 

Many  of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  concerned  about  having  a 
floor  which  would  protect  them  In  the 
event  of  adverse  circumstances — at  least 
to  cover  their  costs.  In  my  opinion  I  feel 
that  we  should  pass  the  $1  per  bushel 
price  support  for  com  as  provided  in 
the  Senate  blU.  Likewise  the  $1J:5  guar- 
antee for  wheat  will  give  some  of  the 
needed  protection  to  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers. 

In  regard  to  the  limitation  of  farm 
.subsidy  payments  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
I  feel  that  we  must  work  out  a  formula 
that  in  limiting  the  payment  would  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  program  to 
proceed  and  not  be  Impaired  by  the  larger 
operators  withdrawing  from  the  pro- 
gram. If  there  is  to  be  a  program  to  pro- 
tect all  the  farmers,  there  must  be  co- 
operation by  the  large  owners  or  enough 
of  them  to  make  an  Impact  upon  the 
reduction  In  production.  In  my  opinion 
the  $55,000  limitation  Is  a  desirable  limit 
which  will  Insure  the  continuation  of  a 
workable  program.  A  lower  limit  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  A  failure  to  pass  new  legislation 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  farm- 
ers' Income. 

The  main  goals  which  I  seek  for  Fed- 
eral farm  programs  are  those  sought  by 
all  of  us;  namely,  to  strengthen  farm  In- 
come, stabilize  the  economy  of  rural 
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America,  open  new  markets  for  farm 
produce,  and  give  increased  freedom  of 
decision  to  the  farmer.  This  bill  will  take 
us  a  little  way  upon  that  road.  I  urge  that 
we  join  together  to  dispose  of  this  bUl 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

nrnEMivmcATioH  or  bkxxiswh 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  bill  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  does  not  in- 
clude a  provision  which  had  been  In- 
cluded by  the  House,  relating  to  the  In- 
demniflcatlon  of  beekeepers  who  stifler 
pesticide  losses.  The  support  would  be 
available  to  honey  producers  whose  col- 
onies have  been  damaged  since  January 
1967,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from 
the  use  of  commercial  pesticides  and  poi- 
sons which  have  been  approved  for  use 
by  Federal  agencies. 

As  described  by  the  report  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  the  pro- 
vision would  place  the  burden  on  the 
beekeeper  to  show  that  he  took  all  rea- 
sonable precautions  and  that  he  did  not 
have  adequate  warning.  There  would  be 
no  reimbursement  In  cases  where  he 
failed  to  use  the  opportunity  to  remove 
his  colonies  from  the  area  of  pesticide 
use. 

In  my  view  this  provision  Is  both  rea- 
sonable and  necessary.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conunittee  amendment  In  Uie  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  (HA.  18546)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  »4r.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  bill  has  now  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is,  the  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
»Jr.  SCOTT.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
«ith    the   senior   Senator    from    South 
Dakota  'Mr.  MtmDT).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut iMr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr  Hartki),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson  i.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnidti,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  MAcm;- 


SON),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCartbt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGxE),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastorc)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  RANOOLI-Ht ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <Mr.  Rossill),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  TmiNoa), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
yotmo  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Harikz).  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Maonusoh), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGsz) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PASToaz) ,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph i.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr.  Rt;ssELL),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotraci 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakk«). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CoBTia),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodsll).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattiilb),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jorbab),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  MtniraT),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  PEOtjry).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towni)  ore 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MnKBT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATU)  is  detained  on  ofBdal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frocn 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksi),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Ctmns  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattitld),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Paorxy ) .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towih)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mmroi)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MtjRPHT)  is  [Wired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  Goodzli.)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays.  7,  as  follows: 
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BoRfS  Biblcoff  WUUmms,  Del. 

CMe  8cb««tlKr 

Percy  Smith.  111. 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIB.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  AiniOUNCJBD— 1 
Scott,  against. 

NOT  VOTIHO— »7 

Beker  Jackson  Murphy 

Gannon  Jordan.  Idaiio    PaUore 

Cotton  Kennedy  Pzouty 

Curtu  Magnuson  Randolph 

Dodd  Matblai  Rtuaell 

Ooldvater  McCartb;  Towar 

GoodeU  McGee  Tydlnaa 

Hartkr  Moes  WUUams.  N  J 

HatOeld  Mundt  Toung.  Ohio 

So  the  blU  (HJl.  18546)   was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  1  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cook)  appointed 
Mr.  Ellensxr,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  East- 
LANti,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Aiksn.  Mr. 
YODNG  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  MnJLiR, 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  t>e 
printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  li  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
dlflacult  to  describe  lust  how  deeply  the 
Senate  is  Indebted  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
LxtwuR) .  Having  served  longer  than  any 
other  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  he  truly  has  de- 
voted the  greatest  expertise  and  experi- 
ence possible  to  the  Interests  and  prob- 
lems of  the  American  farmer  and  of  the 
American  farm.  His  record  for  length  of 
service  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  tl>e 
NaUon  li  equaled  only  by  the  depth  of  his 
understanding  of  those  needs.  To  the 
handling  of  this  measure  he  applied  the 
immense  sklU  and  ability  that  has  char- 
acterized his  many,  many  years  of  public 
service.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  as  well  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  D«- 
kou  (Mr.  YotTNo).  He.  too,  has  served 
the  American  farmer  long  and  faithfully. 
He.  too.  deserves  the  highest  praise  of 
the  Senate.  His  strong  efforts  on  this 
measure  were  indispensable. 

As  a  final  thought  I  only  wish  to  offer 
my  appreciation  to  the  entire  Senate. 
Each  Member  cooperated  splendidly 
to  enable  final  disposition  of  this  bUl 
tonight.       

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
tum  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1094.  BR.  6778.  I  do  this  so  that 
it  will  be  the  pending  business. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  blU 

wiU  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  UUe  of  Oxe  bill  was  read,  u  fol- 
lows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  6778)  to  amend  Uie  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  Uie  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  BanlUng  and  Currency  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  maj  b«  clbad  u  the  "Buik 
Holding  Company  Act  Asoendmenti  at 
1970". 

TITLE  I^BANK  BOLDINQ  GOMPAIOSS 

Sbc  101.  (a)  SecUon  3(a)  ot  th«  Bank 
Holding  Companj  Act  oX  lO&Q  (13  UJB.C. 
1841)   la  amended  to  read  as  foUom: 

"Smc-  a.  ( ft )  ( 1 )  Except  u  provided  in 
pexagTKph  (S)  of  this  lubeectloQ,  'bAnk  hold- 
ing company*  meftna  any  company  which 
has  control  ow  any  b«uk  or  over  any  com- 
pany that  !•  or  beoomcB  a  hank  holding 
company  by  virtue  of  this  AcL 

"(2)  Any  company  has  control  orer  a 
bank  If— 

"^A)  the  company  directly  or  Indirectly 
or  acting  through  one  or  more  other 
persons  has  power  to  vote  2S  per  centum  or 
more  ot  any  dui  of  toting  eecuntles  ol  the 
bank: 

"(B)  the  oocDpany  controls  tn  any  man- 
aa  the  election  ot  a  ma]<vlty  of  Its  direc- 
tors or  trustees;  or 

"(C)  the  Board  determines,  after  nottee 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  com- 
pany directly  or  Indirectly  exerclace  a  con- 
trolling Influence  over  the  management  or 
poUclea  of  the  bank. 

"(3)  For  Che  purposes  of  any  proceeding 
under  paragraph  (3)(C)  of  this  subsection, 
there  te  s  presumption  that  any  cximpany 
which  directly  or  IndlrvcUy  holds  with  pow- 
er to  TOte  less  than  5  per  oentxim  of  any 
class  of  TOtins  securltlei  ot  a  given  b«nk 
docs  not  have  control  of  thAt  bank. 

"(i)  In  any  sdmlalstrftclve  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act,  other  than  a  pro- 
ceeding under  paragraph  (3)  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section, a  company  may  not  be  held  to  have 
had  control  of  any  given  benk  at  any  given 
time  unless  tbsc  compsny.  at  the  time  in 
question,  directly  or  Indirectly  held  with 
power  to  vote  S  per  centum  or  more  ot  any 
class  of  voting  secxirltles  of  \hc  bank,  or  bad 
■Jres4y  been  found  to  hsve  control  In  a  pro- 
ceeding under  paragraph  <a)(C). 

"(ft)  Kotwlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  eubsectioa — 

"(A)  No  bank  and  no  oompeny  owning  or 
eontroUing  voting  shares  of  s  bank  is  a  bank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  tta  ownership 
or  control  of  shares  in  a  fiduciary  capacity, 
except  as  provided  Ln  paragraphs  (3)  ajid 
(3)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  but 
"Dank  sham  acquired  after  the  date  of  en- 
scunent  of  the  Bank  BoMtng  Company  .^ct 
Amendments  of  1070  shsU  not  be  deemed  for 
the  purpoees  of  this  sentence  to  have  been 
acquired  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  If  the  ac- 
quiring bank  has  discrretlouary  authority  to 
exercise  voting  rights   with   respect  thereto. 

"(B)  No  company  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  Its  ownership  or  control 
of  ah&res  acquired  by  It  In  connection  with 
lu  underwriting  of  securities  If  auch  shares 
are  held  only  for  such  period  of  time  as  will 
permit  the  sate  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
"(C)  No  company  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  partldpstlng  Ln  a  proxy  solicitation 
Is  a  bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of  its 
control  of  voting  rights  of  shares  acquired 
in  the  course  of  such  solicitation. 


"iD)  No  company  Is  a  bonk  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  Its  ownership  or  control 
ot  any  bank  operated  within  the  United 
StAtea  principally  for  the  purpoee  of  con- 
ducting or  facUlt&tlng  trsjisactlona  In  for- 
eign commerce,  if  the  Board  determines  by 
regulation  or  order,  and  subject  to  any  terms 
and  oondltloiu  which  may  be  tmpoeed  there- 
by, that  such  ownership  or  control  would 
not  be  substantially  at  variance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  would  be  tn  the  public 
Interest. 

"(E^  No  trust  comfiany  which  is  an  in- 
sured bank  under  the  Inderal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  Is  a  bank  holding  company  by 
virtue  of  Ita  ownership  or  control  of  one 
hank  located  lu  the  swne  State,  If  (1)  such 
ownership  or  control  existed  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1070  and  is  specifically 
authorized  by  applicable  statute  law.  and 
(11)  the  trust  compsiny  does  not  after  that 
date  acquire  an  Interest  In  any  company 
that,  together  with  any  other  Interest  It  holds 
In  that  company,  will  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  voting  shares  of  that  company,  ex- 
oept  that  this  limitation  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  Investments  of  the  trust  company. 
direct  and  Indirect,  which  an  otherwise  ln 
accordance  with  the  Umltatloos  applicable 
to  national  banks  under  section  6316  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (13  njSC.  M). 

"<6>  Por  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  any 
sucoeaeor  to  a  bank  holding  company  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding  company 
from  the  date  on  which  the  predecessor  com- 
pany became  a  bank  holding  company." 

(b)  SecUon  3(b)  of  such  Act  Ls  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "partnership,"  after  "oor- 
poratlon,": 

13)  by  striking  out  "(1)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (3)  any  partner- 
ship": and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  period  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "  'Company  covered  in  1970' 
means  a  company  which  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  and  which  would  have 
been  a  bank  holding  company  on  March 
34,  1900,  If  thoaa  amendments  had  been 
enacted  on  that  date. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 
"  'Bank'  means  any  Insrtltutlon  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  territory  of  the  Unlt«d  States. 
Puerto  Rico.  Quam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  which  (l)  accepts  deposits 
that  the  depositor  has  a  legal  right  to  with- 
draw on  demand,  and  (3)  engages  In  the 
business  of  "'**''"g  oonmierclal  loans.  Such 
tsm  does  not  Include  any  organization  op- 
erating under  section  36  or  section  36(a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  or  any  organization 
which  does  not  do  business  within  the 
United  StatCG  except  as  an  Incident  to  Its 
activities  outside  the  United  States." 

(d)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(It  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "  (2 ) ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  or  (3) 
any  company  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment ot  policies  of  which  such  twnk  holding 
company  has  the  power,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  exercise  a  controlling  Influence,  as 
determined  by  the  Board,  after  uotlce  and 
opportunity  for  hearing." 

tei  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section  ss  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  no  com- 
pany shall  be  deemed  to  own.  control,  hold 
snares  of,  or  control  the  election  of  direc- 
tors of  any  other  business  entity  solely  by 
virtue  of  attributing  to  or  aggregating  with 
the  Interesu  of  the  company  the  ownership 
or  other  Interests  of  one  or  more  individuals 
m  such  entity." 


Bac.  103.  Seouon  a  of  the  Bank  Heading 
Company  Act  of  1960  (13  UB.C.  1843)  ss 
amended — 

(1)    by   adding  at  the  end  of  subaectton 

(a)  a  new  sentence  ss  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  prtxwling  sentence,  bank  sharts 
acquired  CLfter  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  sc- 
quired  in  good  faith  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
If  the  acquiring  bank  ha*  discretionary  au- 
thority to  exercise  voting  rights  with  respect 
thereto."; 

(3)    by  adding  at  the  end  of  ■ubMcUnn 

(b)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "In  th*  evant 
of  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  act  on  any 
application  for  approval  under  this  section 
within  the  nlnety-one-dsy  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  date  of  submission  to  the  Board 
of  the  complete  record  on  that  sppUoatlon, 
the  application  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
granted.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Every  bank  that  is  a  holding  com- 
pany and  every  bank  that  is  a  subsidiary  of 
such  a  company  shall  become  and  remain 
an  insured  bank  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  3(hi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act." 

Sac.  103.  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  I960  (13  VAC.  IMS)  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  after  two  years  from  the  data  as  of 
which  it  becomas  a  bank  holding  company, 
or  In  the  case  of  a  company  which  has  be<Hi 
continuously  afflUated  since  May  15.  196S, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  prior 
to  May  16.  1966.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute an  affiliated  company  within  the 
meaning  of  that  Act,  after  December  31. 
1978.  or.  In  the  case  of  a  company  covered  in 
1970.  after  December  31.  1975  (or  such  othar 
date  not  later  than  December  31,  1980  aa 
the  Board  may  by  order  or  regulation  pre- 
scritw),  retain  direct  or  indirect  ownership 
or  control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any  com- 
pany which  Is  not  a  bank  or  bank  holding 
company  or  engage  In  any  activities  other 
than  (A)  those  of  baoklng  or  of  managing 
or  controlling  banks  and  other  subsidiaries 
authorized  under  this  Act  or  of  furnishing 
services  to  or  p^erformlng  services  for  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, and  (B)  those  permitted  under 
paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tlon  subject  to  all  the  conditions  speclfMl  tn 
such  paragraph  or  In  any  order  or  regulation 
Issued  by  the  Board  under  such  paragraph: 
Provided.  That  a  company  covered  In  1970 
may  also  engage  In  those  activities  In  which 
directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  (1)  It  was 
lawfully  engaged  on  March  34.  1909  (or  on 
s  date  subsequent  to  March  34,  1909  In  the 
case  of  activities  carried  on  as  the  result  of 
the  acquisition  by  such  company  or  subsidi- 
ary, pursuant  to  a  binding  written  contract 
entered  into  on  or  before  March  34,  1900,  of 
another  company  engaged  in  such  activities 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition),  and  (11)  it 
has  been  continuously  engaged  since  March 
34,  1909  (or  such  subsequent  date) .  Nothing 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
authorise  any  bank  holding  company  re- 
ferred to  tn  the  preceding  proviso,  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof,  to  engage  in  acuviues 
authorized  by  that  proviso  through  the  ac- 
qulaltion.  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  after  March  34,  1909.  of  any  interest  in 
or  the  assets  of  a  going  concern  engaged  In 
such   sctivitles."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "period"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  lubsectloa  (a>  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  period"; 

{Zl  by  striking  out  that  part  of  ths  teat 
of  subsection  (c)  which  precedes  the  first 
numbered  paragraph  and  inserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  prohibitions  In 
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order,  the  exemption  would  not  be  nibetAn- 
tully  et  vanuice  wltn  the  puipoeee  oj  thl» 


■IdUry^  entry  Into  that  buelnaae,  shall  be  e 

Act  ;nd  would  be  in  the  public  Interett;  or  party  In  Intereet  In  .uch  P™'=~f^,'f^ 

.han>  retained  or  tcqvMM  or  ac-      the  e«nt  ot  an  advense  order  o!  the  BoMrd. 


mg  company  which  U  (1)   a  labor,  agncul 

tural.    or     horticultural    organlaatlon    and 

which  la  exempt,  from  taxation  under  eeotlon 

SOI  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  10S4,  or 

m   a    "mpany  co«r«l  In  1«0  more  th«i     tl«tl..  conducted  In  ,««f>-^  "«■  ^"f '      ;S^"li"a^';Srt.rt;^;iSf°"ii  pro^ldM  U> 

85  per  Mhi""  of  ">•  '"""^  •""*'" '"^'"     der.  ruling,  or  reftulatlcn  l«ued  by  the  Bo«d      obato  Judicial  renn. 

was   collectively   owned  on   March  M.   IBM.      purwiant    to    thU    lectlon    before    It     waj      lecuon  n. .  .^  _ .... 

amended  by  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

Amendmenta  at  1970. 


tl^ili'  ^^'Srct^r^'::,^:^'^:^'^'^  Z.  Z'.      .-^^  haVe  the  n^n.  ..  an  aggrlevM  p^y  « 


and  continuously  thereafter,  directly  or  In 
directly,  by  or  for  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, or  their  spouses,  who  are  llnaal  deaocnd- 
ants  of  common  ancestors;  and  such  pro- 
hlbiuons  shall  not,  with  respect  to  any  other 
bank  holding  company,  apply  to^"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8)  of  suh- 
8«ctton  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tha 
following: 

"(8)  shares  retained  or  acquired  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  In  any  oompany  (other 
than  a  oompany  engaged  principally  in  the 
lasue,  flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale, 
or  distribution  at  wholesale  or  retail  or 
through  syndicate  partlolpatlon  of  stocks, 
bonds,  debontupee,  notes,  or  other  secufltlss) 
which  excffpt  for  such  other  activities  as  are 
permuted  under  this  Act  Is  engaged  solely 
in  actlvlUes  that  the  Board  has  detarmined. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  ara 
functionally  related  to  banking  lu  such  a  way 
that  their  performAuce  by  an  afllllate  of  a 
bank  holding  company  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  benefits  to  the  public,  such 
as  greater  convenience,  increased  competi- 
tion, or  gains  in  efficiency,  that  outweigh 
possible  adverse  effects,  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  nsouicta.  decreased  competi- 
tion. oonfllcU  of  Intarast.  or  unsound 
banking  practices;"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(9)  sham  held  or  activities  conducted  by 
any  company  organised  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  oountry  the  greater  part  of  whose 
buslneaa  U  conducted  outside  the  United 
States,  if  the  Board  by  regulation  or  order 
determines  that,  under  the  tdrcumstanoes 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
regulation  or  order,  the  exemption  would  not 
be  substantially  at  vananoe  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  would  be  In  the  public 
interest;*': 

(8)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 


In  F»rfcl"e  Its  determinations  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subaeotlon.  the  Board  may 
dlflsranUate  between  acUvltles  oommencad 
de  novo  and  activities  oommenoed  by  the 
acquisition  In  whole  or  In  part  of  a  going 
concern.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
Board  to  act  on  any  application  for  sn  order 
under  such  paragraph,  within  the  nlnSFty- 
one-day  period  which  begins  oo  the  date  of 
submission  to  the  Board  of  the  complete 
record  on  that  appllcaUon,  the  amplication 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  granted.  Tha 
Board  shall  include  in  Its  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  a  description  and  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  approval  of  each  acUvliy  ap- 
proved by  It  by  order  or  regulation  under 
such  paragraph  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report.";    and 

(7)  by  radeoignatlng  nibMctlon  (d)  as 
subsection  (f),  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section  (o)    new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Rioept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  prohibitions  tn  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  company  which 
becomee.  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendmenta  of 
1970,  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of 
such  enactment.  If  such  oompany  has  only 
one  subsidiary  bank  and  the  net  worth  of 
that  bank  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  »3.(X)0,000:  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  36  per 
oenttun  of  the  combined  net  worth  of  such 
company  and  all  Its  subsidiaries,  or  (U) 
»50,000.000.  whichever  Is  the  lasaer. 
Tha  net  worth  of  any  oompany  or  subsUHary 
thereof  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  rulea  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

"(3)  Tha  Bcatd  by  order,  after  opportunity 
for  hearing,  may — 

"(A)     waive    the    limitation    specified    in 


Ssc.  J04.  (a)  AS  used  in  this  secttoo,  ths 
terms  -bank",  "bank  holding  company", 
"Bubaldlary".  and  "Board"  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  such  terms  In  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1950.  P*or 
purpoaes  of  this  secUon  only,  the  term  "oom- 
pany". as  used  in  section  3  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1960,  means  any 
person,  estate,  trust,  partnership,  cospora- 
tlon.  association,  or  slmUar  organl»Uon.  but 
does  not  include  any  corporation  the  major- 
ity of  the  shares  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State. 

(b)  A  bank  shall  not  in  any  manner  extend 
crwdlt,  lease  or  sell  property  of  any  kmd,  or 
mmlah  any  service,  or  fU  or  vary  the  con- 
sideration for  any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the 
condition,  agreement,  or  understanding — 

(1)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
other  crwdlt,  property,  or  service  from  such 
bank,  a  bank  holding  oompany  of  such 
bank,  or  from  any  subaldlary  of  such  bank 
holding  company; 

(3)  that  the  customer  provide  some  other 
credit,  property,  or  service  to  such  bank,  the 
bank  holding  company  of  such  bank,  or  to 
any  subsidiary  of  such  bank  holding  oom- 
pany; or 

(3)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtam 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such  bank,  honk  holding 
company  of  such  bank,  or  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank  holding  company. 
The  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  per- 
mit such  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
hibition as  it  oonslders  wUl  not  be  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  thU  sectlon. 

(0)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  rsstraln 
vlolaUons  of  subsecUon  (bi  of  this  section 
and  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  State*  at- 
torneys, under  the  direction  ot  the  Attorney 
General,  to  insUtute  proceedings  In  ^^ 
to  prevent  and  restrain  such  vlolaUons.  The 
proceedings   may   be  by   way   of   -    ~.tuinn 


petition 


(O     oy  Btruang  out  Mie  pcritju  •*.  mo  cuu  w  (A)     waive    tne    u.iiu«»wtFo    opo«mju    i"      j,n..v«™."-«,-    — -^     --      -  '-.-h--  »>,■♦  the 

paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof     cUuse  (B)(U)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect     setting  for^  '***,frfl,    f^    ?thSw^  pro- 


a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(10)  the  following: 

"(11)  shares  owned  directly  or  indirectly 
by  a  company  covered  In  1970  In  a  oompany 
which  does  not  engage  in  any  activities  other 
than  those  tn  which  the  bank  holding  oom- 
pany, or  Its  subsidiaries,  may  engage  by  vir- 
tue of  this  section,  but  nothing  In  this  pazm- 
graph  authorlnea  any  bank  boldlng  company, 
or  subsidiary  thereof,  to  acquire  any  Interest 
In  or  assets  of  any  going  concern  (except  pur- 
suant to  a  binding  written  contract  entered 
Into  before  March  34.  1969.  or  pursuant  to 
another  provision  of  this  Act)  other  than 
one  which  was  a  subsidiary  on  March  34, 
1909; 

"(13)  shares  retalnad  or  acqnlrwl,  or  ac- 
tivities engaged  In.  by  any  oompany  oovered 
In  1970,  or  by  any  subsidiary  thereof.  If 
such  ooo^any — 

"(A)  within  the  applicable  time  limits  pre- 
scribed In  subaecUon  (a)(3)  of  this  section 
(1)  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  company, 
or  (11)  ceases  to  retain  direct  or  indirect  own- 
ership or  control  of  tbooe  shares  and  to  en- 
gage In  those  activities  not  authorized  un- 
der this  section:  and 

"(B)  complies  with  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order 
prescribe: 

"(13)  shares  of,  or  actlvlUes  conducted  by, 
any  company  which  does  no  business  in  the 
United  States  except  as  an  Incident  to  Its 
International  or  foreign  buslnens.  If  the 
Board  by  regulation  or  order  determines 
that,  under  the  circumstances  and  subject  to 


to  the  net  worth  of  a  bank,  U  It  detannlnse 
that  such  sctlon  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  Is  neoaesary  or  ap- 
propriate (1)  to  avoid  undue  hardship  to  the 
bank  or  Its  parent  company,  or  (U)  to  meet 
a  public  need  for  banking  servloes  not  other- 
wise available;  and 

"(B)  terminate  or  modify  the  exempUon 
provided  by  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  oompany.  U  It  deter- 
minss.  having  due  regard  to  the  purpoees  oC 
this  section,  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  concentration  of  reaourcei, 
decreased  compeUtion,  conflicta  of  interast; 
or  unsound  banking  practices. 

-(3)  No  b&nklng  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company  which  la  exempted  under 
this  BubaecUon  from  the  prohiblUons  of  this 
section  ahaU — 

(A)  enter  Into  a  merger  transaction  pur- 


vlolaUon  be  enjoined  or  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. When  the  parties  complained  of 
have  been  duly  notified  of  the  peUUon,  the 
court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  poeslble.  to 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case. 
While  the  petition  is  pending,  and  beforr 
flnal  decr«.  the  court  msy  at  any  time 
make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or 
prohibition  as  It  deems  Just.  Whenever  It 
appears  to  the  court  that  the  ends  of  justice 
reoulre  that  other  parUee  be  brought  before 


11.  the  court  may  cause 


them  to  be  sum- 


moned whether  or  not  they  reside  In  the 
dUtrlct  in  which  the  court  la  held,  and  auh- 
penaa  to  that  end  may  be  aerred  In  any  dla- 
trlct  by  the  marahal  thereof. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  by  or  on  behaU 
of  the  Dnlted  States  under  aubeectlon  (b). 
Bubpenaa  for  wltne«s<K  may  run  Into  any 
district,  but  In  clrtl  actloni  no  writ  of  sub- 


nercer  tranaucuon  dim—      ^unuj....  w".  "- . 

■uant  to  motion  18(crVf  the  F-l.r.l'^D.-  v^  m^J  ^^'  £°'  '^"^  ",?h.W  Itl 
poalt  In»ur»noe  Act  without  receiving  the  the  district  In  «"4?^  ">«">""  "^'""j; 
S^o,  addiuona,  appro..!  of  the  Bo.«  Uier,-     g^"^^d^t^^^  '^'SSlrSlh.";^-!^" 

the  prior  pennlislon  ol  the  trial  court  upon 
proper  appUcatlon  and  cause  shown. 

(el  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  anythlnK  for- 
bidden In  subsection  (h)  may  sue  therefor  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
wlilch  the  defendant  resides  or  Is  found  or 
With  respect  to  any  proceeding  b^  h«i  an  agent,  without  rep^  l^utild"^"i2! 
e  Board  wherein  an  applicant  anks  In  contrOTersy.  and  shall  be  "'""•JJfJ^ 
Authority  to  engage  dliwtly  or  Indirectly  in  cOTer  three  tunee  the  amount  of  the  damages 
a  nonb«tlngT?Tlty  pursViant  to  this  aec-  sustained  by  •>'""■  ,'^„"«  "l^'"'  •""■  ""■ 
oon    a    party    who   would   become  a  coen-     eluding  a  re«»n«ble  attorney.  lee 


prior  additional 
under; 

"(B)  Increase  Its  capital  by  contributions 
frtsm  Its  nonbanklng  subeldlarlea.  Ita  non- 
banking  parent,  or  from  afflllatea  of  such 
parent  without  the  prior  approial  of  the 
Board;  or 

"(C)  pay  dividends  tn  excess  of  Its  current 
earnings 

•■(e)   \ 
fore  the  Board  wherein  an  applicant 
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(f)  Any  person  nwy  bim  for  and  b«T«  In- 
JuncUT*  r«U*I.  In  any  court  or  tb«  United 
States  bavlng  Jtirlsdtctton  over  the  parties, 
acalnst  threatened  loss  or  damage  by  reseon 
of  a  rtolatton  of  lubeectioo  (b).  under  the 
same  condjtiona  and  principles  as  Injunctive 
relief  against  threatened  conduct  that  wUi 
cause  loss  or  damage  Is  granted  by  courts  of 
equity  and  under  the  rules  governing  such 
prooeedlngs.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  Injunction  Im- 
provldently  granted  and  a  showing  that  the 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage  Is  Imme- 
diate, a  preliminary  Injunction  may  Issue. 

(gl  Any  action  to  enforce  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred  unless  commenced  within  seven  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

I  b )  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  In  any  manner  the 
right  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  party 
to  bring  an  action  under  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  including 
any  right  which  may  exist  In  addition  to 
specific  statutory  authority,  challenging  the 
legality  of  any  act  or  practice  which  may  be 
proecrltied  by  this  section.  No  regulation  or 
order  issued  by  the  Board  under  this  section 
shall  In  any  manner  constitute  a  defense  to 
such  action 
TITLE  11— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 

COINAGE 
Sxc.  301.  Section  101  of  the  Coinage  Act  of 
IMS  (31  U.S.C.  381)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•Sxc.  101.  (a>  The  Secretary  may  mint  and 
Isduc  coins  of  the  denominations  set  Tortta  In 
subsection  (c)  In  such  quantities  as  he  de- 
termlnes  to  be  necessary  to  meet  national 
needs. 

"(b)  Any  coin  minted  under  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  clad  coin.  The 
cladding  shall  be  an  alloy  of  75  per  centum 
copper  and  25  per  centum  nickel,  and  shall 
weigh  not  less  than  SO  per  centum  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  coin.  The  core  shall  be 
copper. 

'  (c)  (1)  The  dollar  shall  be  1.500  Inches  In 
diameter  and  weigh  22.68  grama. 

"(3)  The  half  dollar  than  be  1.205  Inches 
In  diameter  and  weigh  11.34  grams. 

"(3)  The  quarter  dollar  shall  be  0.B55 
Inches  In  diameter  and  weigh  5.67  grams. 

"(4)  The  dime  shall  be  0,705  Inches  In 
diameter  and  weigh  2J6S  grams. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  Is  suthonxcd  to  mint  and  Issue  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  one- 
dollar  pieces  which  shall  have — 
"(1)  a  diameter  of  1.500  Inches: 
"(31  a  cladding  of  an  alloy  of  eight  hun- 
dred parts  of  silver  and  two  hundred  parts 
of  copper;  and 

"(3>  a  core  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper 
•uch  that  the  whole  com  weighs  34  992  grams 
and  contauu  9«7  grams  of  silver  and  14.755 
grains  of  copper." 

Sic.  202.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Admlnlstrstor  of  General  Services  shall  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  twenty- 
flve  million  five  hundred  thousand  fine  troy 
ounces  of  silver  now  held  In  the  national 
atockpUe  established  pursuant  to  the  Strate- 
gic and  Crtucal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  n.S.C.  0S-98h)  which  IS  excess  to  strategic 
needs.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made  at  the 
value  of  11.292929293  for  each  fine  troy  ounce 
of  suver  so  transferred.  Such  silver  shall  be 
used  exclusively  to  coin  one-dollar  pieces 
authorized  In  section  101(d)  of  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sre.  203.  The  dollars  Initially  minted  un- 
der authority  of  section  101  of  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1905  shall  bear  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  t>avld 
Elsenhower. 

Sic.  304.  Half  dollars,  as  authorised  under 
secUoa  101(al(l)  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1968, 
aa  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  continue  to  be  minted  until 
January  1, 1971. 


Sac.  306.  (ay .  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authortaed  to  transfer,  as  an  accountable 
advance  and  at  their  face  value,  the  approxi- 
mately three  million  sliver  dollars  now  held 
In  the  Treasury  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Servloea.  The  Administrator  la  authorlaed 
to  Oder  these  coins  to  the  public  In  the  man- 
ner recommended  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Coinage  at  Its  meeting  on  May  12. 
1969.  The  Administrator  shall  repay  the  ac- 
countable advance  In  the  amount  of  that 
face  value  out  of  the  proceeds  of  and  at  the 
time  of  the  public  sale  of  the  silver  dollars. 
Any  pnx:eedB  received  as  a  result  of  the  pub- 
lic sale  In  excess  of  the  face  value  of  these 
coins  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

lb)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
such  afflounu  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sxc.  204.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3517 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  334).  11  amended  by  striking  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  coins  prtxluced  under 
authority  of  aectlons  lOllalll),  I01(al(3l. 
and  101(al(3)  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1966 
shall  not  be  dated  earlier  than  1966". 

Sac.  307.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  34. 
1967  (PubUe  Law  90-39:  31  US  C.  405a-l 
note) ,  la  amended  by  ^^'"f  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "Out  otf 
the  prt»eeds  of  and  at  the  time  of  any  sale 
of  silver  transferred  pursuant  Co  this  Act, 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  be  paid 
tl  293938393  for  each  One  troy  ounce." 

Sxc  208.  Section  3513  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S-C.  316)  and  the  first  section 
of  Che  Act  or  February  36,  1S7B  (30  Stat.  36: 
31  U£.C.  316.  4581  are  repealed 

Ssc.  300.  Coins  produced  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  101(d)  of  the  Oilnage  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  shall  bear  such 
tUte  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  de- 
termines. 

Mr.  M.4NSJ'1KLD.  Mr.  PresltJent.  there 
win  be  no  further  voting  tonlsbt. 

ONSJVnSOOS-COHSXlVT  scaxawsMT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
tJent. will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  yield. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  all 
debate  on  each  of  the  Proxmlre  amend- 
ments, of  which  there  are  two.  the 
amendment  to  be  offlered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BmHETii.  and  each  of 
the  three  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BxooKZ).  be  limited  to  I  hour,  with  the 
time  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill:  and  that  time  on  all  other 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
the  exception  of  motions  to  lay  on  the 
table,  be  limited  each  to  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments to  amendments  the  time  to  »» 
divided  l)etween  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  author  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment :  the  time  on  the  bill  to  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  the  Bennett 
amendment  the  manager  of  the  bill  wUl 
\x  in  accord  with  the  amendment,  so  the 
opposition  should  be  in  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  19(e)  OP 
THE  SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT 
OF  1934 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  1247. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PacKwoOD )  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  1247,  to  amend  section 
19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Bouse  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  Tm.E  39.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  REGULATE 
THE  MAILING  OF  UNSOLICITED 
CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJJ.  18542. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  R.R.  16542,  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate 
the  mailing  of  unsoliciated  credit  cards, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  UUe. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pressure  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  this  same  sub.iect  matter.  It 
went  to  the  House  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
there.  In  the  meantime  the  House  Post 
OfBce  Committee  had  taken  up  this  bill 
that  has  just  been  reported  and  has 
passed  it 

My  punxEC  in  calling  It  up  Is  to  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House  bill 
with  an  amendment  and  that  amend- 
ment will  t>e  to  strike  out  the  House 
language  and  insert  the  language  Ini- 
tially passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  contained  in  S.  721 
as  paiaed  by  the  Senate  on  April  15.  1970. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  section  103  of  ttie  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (B3  Stat.  144)  is  amendad  by  tedaaignat- 
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Ing  subaectlons  (Jl.  (kl.  and  (1)  as  suhaec- 
tlona  (p).  (q).  and  (r).  respectively,  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (1)  the  foUowIng: 

"(J  I  The  term  'adequate  noUoe',  as  used 
In  section  133,  means  a  printed  noUce  to  a 
cardholder  which  aets  lorth  the  pertinent 
facta  clearly  and  conspicuously  so  that  a  per- 
son against  whom  It  is  to  operate  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  have  noticed  It  and 
imderstood  Its  meaning.  Su£b  notloe  may  be 
given  to  a  canlholder  by  printing  the  notice 
on  any  credit  card,  or  on  each  periodic  state- 
ment of  account.  Issued  to  the  cartlholder,  or 
by  any  otiier  means  reasonably  assuring  the 
receipt  thereof  by  the  cardholder. 

"(k)  The  term  'credit  card'  means  any 
card,  plate,  coupon  book  or  other  credit  de- 
vice existing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  labor,  or  serncee  on  credit. 

"(1)  Tile  term 'accepted  credit  card' means 
any  credit  card  which  the  cardholder  has  re- 
quested and  received  or  has  signed  or  has 
used,  t>r  autliortsed  another  to  uae,  for  the 
purpoee  of  obtailUng  money,  property,  labor, 
or  au  vltjes  on  credit. 

"(m)  The  term  'cardholder'  me&ns  any 
person  to  whom  a  credit  card  Is  Issued  or  any 
person  who  has  agreed  wltii  the  card  Issuer 
to  pay  obligations  arising  from  the  Isstianoe 
of  a  credit  card  to  another  person. 

"(n)  The  term  'card  issuer'  means  any 
person  who  Issuee  a  credit  card,  or  the  agent 
of  such  pereon  with  resoect  to  such  card. 

"(o)  The  term  -unauthorised  use',  ss  used 
In  aecUon  133,  means  a  uae  of  a  credit  card 
by  a  person  other  than  the  cartlbolder  who 
does  not  have  actual.  Implied,  or  apparent 
authority  for  such  use  and  from  which  the 
cardholder  receives  no  "benefit." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (83 
Stat.  146)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
131  the  following  aectlons: 
"1133.  Issuance  of  credit  cards 

"No  credit  card  shall  be  Issued  except  in 
response  to  a  request  or  application  there- 
for. This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  credit  card  In  reneiral  of,  or  in 
substitution  for,  an  accepted  credit  card. 
"I  133.  Liability  of  holder  of  credit  card 

"(a)  A  cartlholder  shall  be  liable  lot  the 
unauthorised  use  of  a  credit  card  only  If  the 
card  Is  an  accepted  credit  card,  the  Uahlllty 
Is  not  In  excees  of  fifty  dollars,  the  card  Issuer 
gives  adequate  notice  to  the  cardholder  of 
the  potenual  UahlUty,  the  card  Issuer  has 
provided  tiie  cardholder  with  a  self-adtlreseed 
pre-stamped  notification  to  be  mailed  t>y  the 
cardholder  In  the  event  of  the  loss  or  theft 
of  the  credit  card,  and  the  unauthorized  use 
occurs  before  the  cardholder  has  notified  the 
card  Issuer  that  an  unauthorized  use  of  the 
credit  card  has  occurred  or  may  occur  a«  the 
result  of  loss,  thert,  or  otherwise.  Notwith- 
standing the  roregolng,  no  cardholder  shall 
tie  liable  ror  the  unauthorlxed  use  t>f  any 
credit  card  which  was  issued  on  or  after  the 
effecUve  date  of  this  seoUon,  and.  arter  the 
expiration  of  twelve  montlis  roUowlng  euch 
effective  date,  no  cardholder  shall  be  liable 
for  the  unauthorized  use  of  any  credit  card 
regardless  of  the  date  or  its  Issuance,  unless 
(1)  the  conditions  or  liability  specified  In 
the  preceding  sentence  are  met.  and  (3)  the 
card  Issuer  has  provided  a  method  whereby 
the  user  or  such  card  can  be  Idenufled  as 
the  person  authorized  to  use  It.  For  the  pur- 
poeee  or  this  section,  a  cardholder  notifies  a 
card  Issuer  by  Uklng  such  steps  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  m  the  onllnary  course 
of  business  to  provide  the  card  Issuer  with 
the  pertinent  inrormatlon  whether  or  not 
any  particular  officer,  employee,  or  agent  or 
the  card  Issuer  does  in  fact  receive  such 
Information. 

"(b)  In  any  action  by  a  card  Issuer  to 
enforce  liability  for  the  uae  of  a  credit  card, 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  the  card  Issuer 
to  show  that  the  use  was  authorleed  or.  If 
the  use  was  unauthorized,  then  tiie  burden 


of  prtxif  is  upon  the  card  issusr  to  show  that 
tlie  conditions  of  llabmty  for  the  tinautbor- 
laed  use  of  a  credit  card,  ss  set  forth  In  sub- 
section ( a ) ,  have  tieen  met. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  tbi*  section  Imposes  lia- 
bility upon  a  cardholder  for  the  unauthor- 
ised use  of  a  credit  card  in  excess  of  tils 
liability  for  such  use  under  other  applloablc 
law  or  under  any  agreement  with  the  card 
Issuer. 

"(d)   Exc«pt  as  provided  In  this  section, 
a  cartlholder  Incurs  no  liability  from   tiie 
unauthorised  use  of  a  trredit  card. 
"I  IM.  It  Bball  be  unlawful  to  use  the  credit 
card  of  another  wltiiout  author- 
isation 

"Whoever,  In  a  transaction  affecting  com- 
merce, usee  a  credit  card  withtmt  the  au- 
thorisation of  the  holder  ahall.  uptm  convic- 
tion thereto,  be  punlshsd  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  tme  year  or  fined  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  Sl.OOO.  or  both." 

(h)  The  Uble  of  oontents  or    chapter  3  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"133.  Issuance  of  credit  cartls, 
"133.  Liability  of  holder  of  credit  card." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  to  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  made  by  this  Act  become  effec- 
tive ss  follows : 

(1)  Section  183  of  such  Act  takes  effect 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<3)  Section  133  or  such  Act  takes  effect 
upon  the  axplratlcm  or  90  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFPICEK.     The 

question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bm 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
groosed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJt.  16S42)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  lb.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
witli  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Packwood)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Sparkkar,  Mr.  Paoxiaax, 
Mr.  Wn-LiAMs  of  New  Jetwy.  Mr.  Bt»- 
HRT,  and  Idr.  Town  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  B*r.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Hit.  6778.  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  on  the  bill  not  start  nmnlng 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
issues  raised  by  H.R.  6778  are  among  the 
most  controversial  and  complex  banking 
issues  which  the  Senate  has  dealt  with  in 
many  years. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  was  the  result  of  many  years  of  ef- 


fort, and  was  caused  by  situations  where 
several  bank  holding  companies  con- 
trolled many  l»nks  and  entirely  unre- 
lated businesses  as  well.  I  think  those  of 
us  who  were  in  the  Senate  at  that  time 
will  recall  that  the  primary  emphasis 
behind  the  bill  was  the  fear  of  undue 
economic  concentration  occasioned  by 
the  combination  of  cham  tianklng  sys- 
tems and  unrelated  businesses. 

The  provisions  of  the  1956  act  con- 
tained an  exemption  of  one-tiank  holding 
companies.  Indeed,  the  committees 
found  no  abuses  requiring  control  or 
divestiture  in  the  case  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies.  It  was  consequently 
found  reasonable  to  exempt  these  c»m- 
panles  from  bank  holcUng  company 
legislation. 

In  1966,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  was  emended  to  remove  two  other 
exemptions,  one  for  long-term  tnists  for 
charitable  institutions  and  companies 
registered  before  May  15,  1B5S,  imder 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

A  bill  removmg  these  exemptions  was 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency.  Eiuring  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  House  floor,  it 
was  amended  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  one-bank  holding  comiianies. 
After  hearings  in  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  House  bill 
was  amended  to  delete  the  section  re- 
pealing the  one-bank  holding  company 
exemption.  It  passed  the  Senate  in  that 
form  and  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  the  form  In 
which  it  passed  the  Senate,  without  a 
conference. 

This  tiistory  is  Important  because  it 
has  a  direct  t>earing  on  the  question  of  a 
proper  and  equitable  date  for  a  grand- 
father clause.  Since  Congress  decided 
to  exempt  one-bank  companies  In  19S6 
and  strongly  ratified  this  decision  in 
1966.  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued 
that  the  public  was  on  notice  of  an  im- 
pending removal  of  the  exemption.  Thus, 
it  would  be  patently  unfair  to  ad(H>t  a 
grandfather  clause  dated  prior  to  the 
time  the  public  would  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  Icnow  of  the  probability  that 
the  law  would  be  changed. 

Another  important,  but  often  over- 
looked change  in  the  law  was  made  in 
1966.  which  originated  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  This 
amendment  made  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 23  A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  re- 
lating to  transactions  between  a  bank 
and  Its  affiliates  appUcable  to  all  in- 
sured banks.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  render  loans  to  affUiates 
Ijy  all  banks  entirely  impracticable  be- 
cause of  requirements  for  collateral  to 
secure  such  loans.  Thos,  bank  subsidiaries 
of  a  one-bank  holding  company  were 
practically  precluded  from  making  loans 
to  other  afBllales  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. I  mention  this  change  because  it  is 
often  assumed  that  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies  are  free  to  make  loans 
en  favorable  terms  to  their  afflliates  and 
that  this  gives  the  latter  unfair  com- 
petitive advantages.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
this  erroneous  assumption  was  fre- 
quentl}'  stated  during  the  course  of  our 
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recent  hearings  on  tbe  bank  holding 
company  amendjnents.  To  repeat,  a 
bank  In  a  holding  compau)'  system,  can- 
not, as  a  matter  of  economic  leaslblUty. 
loan  funds  to  other  afnilatjn  or  subsidi- 
aries of  the  holdu^g  company. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ctirrency  held  3  weeks  of  bearings 
on  this  legislation,  from  May  12  through 
May  28.  1970.  In  addlUon  to  the  House- 
passed  bill,  we  had  before  us  an  admin- 
istration bill,  which  Senator  Binnstt 
and  I  introduced,  a  bill  by  Senator  Pbox- 
Miu.  and  a  bill  by  Senator  Brookx. 

The  primary  provtslona  of  the  bill  as 
reported  largely  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  are  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  Chairman  Bums. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  will 
be  covered  by  the  debate  when  amend- 
ments are  offered,  the  bill  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  the  matter,  which  Include  the  Jus- 
tice and  Trea-sury  Departments,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  PDIC. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  represents  a  broad 
consensus  of  the  committee's  views,  and 
the  committee  unanimously  acreed  to 
report  it. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  tius  matter,  we  received  many 
divergent  recommendations  dealing  both 
with  the  substance  of  the  issues  and  with 
whether  or  not  there  should  even  be 
legislation  this  year.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  Anally  reported  by  the  committee  is 
a  good  bill  and  a  fair  bill.  It  accomplishes 
the  primary  objectives  of  the  legislation 
while  assuring  that  this  change  in  con- 
gressional policy  does  not  occasion  undue 
and  unnecessary  hardship  It  protects 
the  various  Interested  nonbanking  in- 
dustries from  banking  competition  which 
may  be  unfair  to  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  does  not  arbitrarily  prohibit  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  in  appro- 
priate activities. 

The  committee  bill  proposes  Immedi- 
ate legislation,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  It  allows  entry 
into  "functionally  related"  activities  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  and  un- 
der criteria  which  will  reBect  all  factors 
of  public  interest,  rather  than  merely  the 
question  of  which  parties  will  be  allowed 
to  canpete.  The  bill  also  contains  pro- 
visions enhancing  the  ability  of  com- 
petitors to  challenge  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  it  contains  strong 
provisions  prohibiting  'tle-lns  ■  between 
banks  and  their  afllllates.  Every  specific 
complaint  against  bank  holding  company 
competition  was  related  to  the  ability 
of  competitors  to  challenge  Board  deci- 
sions, or  to  the  possibility  of  tie-ins  be- 
tween the  banks  and  their  afBliates. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  committee  and  tlie  Congress  in  1966 
to  continue  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany exemption.  Developments  over  the 
past  3  years  have  occurred  which  require 
reconsideration  of  this  decision. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Bums  testified  that  there  arc  51  banks 
In  the  United  States  with  deixistts  of  J I 
billion  or  more.  Of  these,  nine  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  registered  multlbank  hold- 
ing companies.  Of  the  remaining  42,  one 
has  been  owned  by  a  holding  oompany 


since  1927.  Another  one  was  acquired  by 
a  large  company  in  IM5.  Beginning  in 
late  1967,  however,  a  greater  number  of 
the  banks  with  as.sets  in  excess  of  %\  bil- 
lion have  become  affiliated  »-ith  nonreg- 
ulated  one-bank  holding  companies. 

At  present,  approximately  23  banks 
with  a  billion  dollars  or  more  in  deposits 
are  subsidiaries  of  a  one-bank  holding 
company.  These  Include  the  six  largest 
banks  in  the  country,  which  cumula- 
tively hold  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
deposits  of  the  entire  Nation's  bankmg 
system.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Uie 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  total  banking 
deposits  which  are  held  t>y  banks  con- 
trolled by  one-bank  holding  companies 
has  grown  from  less  than  10  percent  In 
early  1967  to  more  than  40  percent  at 
the  present  time. 

~  In  view  of  the  large  growth  of  assets 
held  by  one-bank  holding  companies,  the 
committee  agreed  that  It  is  necessary  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
to  bring  these  companies  under  regula- 

tlOQ. 

In  making  this  decision,  I  would  Uke 
to  point  out  the  agreement  of  the  com- 
mittee with  all  of  the  Government  regu- 
latory agencies  who  testified  that  there 
have  been  no  abuses  effectuated  through 
the  one-bank  holding  company  device. 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  prevent  possible  future  prob- 
lems rather  than  to  solve  existing  ones. 
Illustrative  of  this  point.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Chairman  Prank 
Wille.  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, stated: 

Tew  acqulalUoos  lud  aotusily  been  com- 
pleted by  tiiese  reoently  fonxied  one-buik 
boldiBg  companies,  and  alnuxt  ftil  v«  la 
b&nk  nlAted  fields  tliat  would  have  followed 
wttliln  the  Acope  of  the  Pederal  Reeenre 
Board  precedents  estatilisbed  under  tiie  IBM 
iicl.  Because  of  this,  iknd  because  the  more 
tredltlonal  one-bank  holding  companies  in 
existence  ptior  Co  the  i9SS  amendments  bad 
prasented  few  problems,  the  task  of  this 
commltMe  must  be  considered  preventive  in 
nature  nuher  than  remedial  of  proven  abuse 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
mere  recitation  of  the  figures  describing 
control  of  banking  assets  by  one-t>ank 
holding  companies  does  not  reflect  any 
substantial  attempt  to  control  nonbank 
assets.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  all 
of  the  larger  banks  In  the  one-bank 
holdmg  company  system  have  acquired 
only  those  activities  which  would  have 
been  approved  has  they  been  under 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
In  any  event  and  are  and  will  continue 
to  await  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  proceeding  to  acquire  any  ac- 
tivity not  clearly  within  that  category. 

There  have  been  a  few  acquisitions  of 
what  would  appear  to  be  permissible  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  challenged  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, not  on  grounds  that  the  ac- 
tivity Itself  was  improper,  but  on  anti- 
trust grounds.  And  this  points  up  an- 
other important  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  this  legislation.  That  is. 
that  the  antitrust  statutes  already  apply 
to  such  acquisitions  and  will  continue  to 
be  applicable. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Mc- 
Laren testified: 

We  believe  that  bank  aoqulaitlDns  preaenU 


Ing  structural  dangers  may  be  challangad 
under  praseni  antitrust  law,  particularly 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Section  7  la 
an  important  weapon.  Under  It,  we  can  chal- 
lenge bank  BcqulfiltloDs  which  elmunate 
sulMtantlal  direct  borlaont&l  competition  In 
any  particular  financing  field:  we  can  chal- 
lenge mergers  which  Involve  significant  ver- 
tical foreclosure:  and  we  can  challenge  prod- 
uct extension  mergers  which  Involve  sig- 
nificant leas  of  potential  competition  or 
create  dangers  of  tie-ins  or  reciprocity. 

Attorney  General  McLaren  described 
example  of  challenges  which  his  depart- 
ment had  already  made  and  went  on  to 
state: 

These  caaaa  Involve  big  oatlonally  algnlfl- 
cant  enterprises  with  anticompetitive  effects 
In  various  markets,  large  and  small.  The  same 
types  of  theories  could  be  applied  to  deal 
with  regional  market  situations  and  local 
market  situations.  The  Antitrust  Divlaloo 
simply  would  not  have  the  time  and  re- 
sources to  apply  even  a  weU-eatabUahed 
merger  theory  to  the  many  antloompetltlve 
acquisitions  that  might  occtir  In  local  or 
relatively  local  ooarketa. 

The  problem  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, from  an  antitrust  standpoint, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  not  an  absence  of 
substantive  law  upon  whicti  cases  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  can  be  made,  but 
rather  a  desire,  as  Mr,  McLaren  testified, 
"to  screen  acquisitions  and  lighten  the 
load  on  the  Antitrust  Division  In  this 
area." 

G«Ai<nirATHXa  cukOSE 

After  reaching  the  decision  to  remove 
the  one-bank  holding  company  exemp- 
tion, it  became  necessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  determine  what  course  of  action 
was  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  those  one- 
bank  holding  companies  which  are  en- 
gaged either  directly  or  through  subsidi- 
aries, in  activities  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
act. 

Under  the  circumstance,  the  commit- 
tee decided  the  most  appropriate  meas- 
ure would  allow  existing  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  continue  to  engage  in 
the  activities  and  retain  the  subsidiaries 
they  held  on  a  certain  date,  rather  than 
requiring  them  to  cease  the  activity  or 
divest  the  subsidiary. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted  a 
provision  which  would  allow  a  company 
being  brought  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  this  legislation  to  en- 
gage in  the  activities  in  which  It  was 
directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  engaged 
on  March  24.  1969.  so  long  as  it  has  been 
contmuously  engaged  in  such  activity 
since  March  24,  1969, 

As  was  noted  earlier.  Congress  has 
twice  refrained  from  placing  one-bank 
holding  companies  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  The 
latest  such  decision  was  only  4  years  ago. 
Because  of  this,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  choose  a  grandfather  data 
upon  which  all  concerned  parties  should 
have  had  reasonable  notice  that  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  would  probably  be 
amended  to  remove  the  one-bank  holding 
company  exemption. 

On  March  24,  1969.  the  administration 
proposal  to  remove  tills  exemption  was 
introduced  In  the  Senate  by  myself  and 
Senator  Bxnnztt. 

The  committee  believes  that  It  la  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  a  company  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  engage  In  those 
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activities  in  which  it  was  engaged  on 
March  24,  1969,  and  to  expand  those  ac- 
tivities so  long  as  such  expansion  does 
not  produce  anticompetitive  or  other  ad- 
verse effects.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
provided  that  such  a  company  could  not 
acquire,  either  by  stock  acquisition  or 
purchase  or  the  assets,  a  going  concern 
engaged  In  the  grandfathered  actlviUes, 
The  committee  Included  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  holding  company 
the  necessary  flexlbUlty  to  reorganize 
within  its  internal  structure  so  that  it 
can  shift  responsibility  for  operating  one 
or  more  of  its  grandfathered  activities 
from  one  subsidiary  to  another,  the 
holding  company  itself  to  a  subsidiary, 
or  to  form  a  new  subsidiary  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Thus,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
holding  company  entitled  to  the  grand- 
father clause  will  be  limited  In  the  ac- 
tivities it  may  conduct  under  that  clause 
and  will  be  restricted  in  the  type  of  ac- 
quisitions It  may  make.  The  basic  long- 
term  expansion  of  these  companies  that 
decide  to  keep  their  banks  will  be  com- 
mitted to  those  activities  which  are  per- 
mitted to  bank  holding  companies  gen- 
erally. In  this  regard,  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  which  become  registered 
bank  holding  companies  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  will  have  the  righto  and 
privileges  of  any  other  registered  bank 
holding  company,  including  the  right 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reiierve  Board,  to  own  more  than  one 
bank  and  to  engage  In  activities  func- 
tionally related  to  banking. 

coNTBOL  novmoH 
The  current  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  provide  that  a 
company  is  a  bank  holding  company — 
assuming  it  meets  other  requirements — 
if  it  directly  or  indirectly  owns,  controls, 
or  holds  vdth  power  to  vote  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  shares  of  each  of  two 
or  more  banks,  or  If  it  controls  in  any 
manner  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  each  of  two  or  more  banks. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
trol the  affairs  of  a  company  without 
owning  25  percent  or  more  of  its  out- 
standing voting  stock. 

The  bank  regulatory  agency  witnesses 
recommended  that  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  act  t>e  changed  in  order  to  alloH- 
a  finding  of  control  even  when  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  outstanding  voting 
shares  of  the  bank  stock  were  not  held  by 
the  subject  compans'. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  approved 
a  provision  which  would  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  make  a  finding  of 
control,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  where  the  company  "directly 
or  indirectly  exercises  a  controlling  In- 
fluence over  the  management  or  policies 
of  the  bank"  without  regard  to  the  25- 
percent  stock  ownership  provision.  How- 
ever, a  presumption  is  established  In  the 
bill  that  a  company  which  controls  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
bank  does  not  control  that  bank.  The  per- 
centage of  stock  owned  by  the  company 
will  be  determined  by  adding  the  amount 
of  stock  the  company  owns  for  its  own 
benefit  together  with  the  amoimt,  if  any. 


its  own  indirectly  through  a  subsidiarr  or 
otherwise,  with  power  to  vote. 
DXVxsnrtJBX 

Even  with  the  grandfather  clause  de- 
vised by  the  committee,  some  companies 
will  be  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  divest  one  or  more  subsidiaries,  or 
cease  to  engage  in  one  or  more  activities 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  were 
undertaken  after  the  grandfather  date  or 
in  order  to  comply  fully  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
a  number  of  companies  that  will  find  It 
impossible  to  continue  normal  growth 
under  the  act  even  with  the  grandf  atlier 
clause  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  will  be  necessary  for  those  com- 
panies to  divest  their  banks. 

In  deciding  what  provision  to  make  for 
a  divestiture  period,  there  were  several 
factors  which  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  committee. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress  will 
follow  precedent  and  pan  a  bill  providing 
companies  required  to  make  divestitures 
under  this  legiiiation  with  relief  from  an 
undue  tax  burden  as  a  result  of  such 
divestiture. 

It  would  be  Inequitable  to  require  these 
divesting  companies  to  cominlt  them- 
selves to  a  divestiture  plan  without  know- 
ing what  their  tax  situation  -will  be  In 
regard  to  such  divestiture.  Aacordlngly, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  provide  a 
divestiture  period  of  sufficient  length 
that  these  companies  will  have  adequate 
time  to  make  their  divestiture  plans  after 
the  appropriate  tax  relief  measure  is 
passed  by  Congress. 

Another  factor  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. Market  oonditlona  are  far  leas 
than  ideal,  availability  of  motwy  and 
credit  is  far  below  optimum,  and  the 
economy  in  general  is  going  through  a 
period  of  readjustment.  These  facU  are 
persuasive  that  divesting  companies 
should  be  given  more  time  to  divest  than 
would  seem  to  t)e  necessary  under  better 
economic  conditions. 

Finally,  the  committee  la  aware  that 
may  be  a  large  number  of  banks  or  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  which  will  be  di- 
vested as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  sellers  may  not  be  able  to  get  fair 
market  value  for  the  assets  they  are  di- 
vesting, particularly  If  they  are  all  re- 
quired to  divest  simultaneously  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Because  of  these  various  factors,  the 
cocomittee  adopted  a  provision  which 
would  allow  companies  required  to  make 
divesutures  under  the  act  an  initial  pe- 
riod of  5  years  within  which  to  do  so, 
with  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  up  to 
an  additional  5  years  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  provision  would  allow  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  either  to  make  a  gen- 
eral extension  of  the  divestiture  period 
by  a  regulation  to  that  effect,  or  It  would 
allow  the  Board  to  gi-ant  specific  exten- 
sions in  individual  cases. 

The  committee  adopted  a  provision 
which  will  allow  any  company  covered 
by  tills  legislation  to  retain  or  acquire 
whatever  shares,  or  engage  in  whatever 
activities,  it  wishes  so  long  as,  within 


the  appUcable  divestiture  period.  It 
tither  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  ceases  to  retain  direct  or  iitdlrect 
ownership  or  control  of  share  or  to  en- 
gage in  activities  that  are  cot  authorized 
under  the  applicable  section  of  the  act. 
In  order  to  Insure  that  there  is  no 
evasion  of  the  general  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  provision,  the  committee 
further  provided  that  companies  utiliz- 
ing this  authority  must  comply  with 
such  other  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
by  regulation  or  order  preacribe.  If  it 
appears  to  the  Board  that  tnere  is  some 
incentive  for  a  holding  company  or  com- 
panies to  make  an  acquisition  that  would 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  tills  provision, 
then  the  Board  is  given  the  express  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  or  orders  to 
prevent  such  an  acquisition.  The  com- 
mittee contemplates  that  the  Board  will 
Insure  that  the  authority  to  make  the 
acquuutions  and  engage  m  the  activitiee 
provided  by  tlus  particular  provision  will 
not  be  utilized  by  a  tiank  holding  com- 
pany covered  by  this  legislation  to  go 
Into  activities  and  make  acquisitions 
which  are  totally  unrelated  to  its  pres- 
ent activities  in  order  to  gain  an  undue 
advantage  during  the  applicable  dives- 
titure period,  or  for  any  other  puntose 
inconsistent  with  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  acL 

cxxscPTioirs  roB  oarsiN  coMPAMm 
As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  de- 
cision to  remove  the  one-bank  holding 
company  exemption  is  being  taken  as  a 
necessary  step  to  prevent  jjossible  future 
abuses  and  is  not  being  taken  on  the 
basis  that  abuses  have  occurred  In  the 
past.  Accordingly,  as  discussed,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  grandfather  date  de- 
signed to  aLow  companies  existing  prior 
to  that  date  to  continue  to  retain  the 
subsidiaries  and  engage  in  the  activities 
they  held  or  In  which  they  were  engacsd 
on  that  date.  The  committee  Is  aware, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  two  other 
types  of  holding  companies  whose  hard- 
ship will  not  be  adequately  relieved  by 
the  provision  dealing  with  a  grand- 
father date. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  the  one-t>ank 
holding  company  located  in  small  towns 
whose  banks  are  small,  and  whose  non- 
banking  activities  are  generally  limited 
to  one  or  two  other  types  of  businesses. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  possi- 
bility of  abuse  of  the  purposes  of  the  act 
by  such  companies  is  remote.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  adopted  a  provision 
which  would  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tions against  nonbanking  activities  all 
one-bank  holding  companies  existing  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  so  long  as  the  bank  subsidiary 
does  not  have  a  net  worth  in  excera  of 
$3  million.  These  companies  would  be 
snowed  to  engage  in  other  acUviUes 
without  regard  to  the  prohibitions  In  the 
act,  as  long  as  the  bank  does  not  merge 
with  another  bank  without  the  express 
approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
Increase  its  capital  by  contribuUoiis  from 
its  nonbanking  subsidiaries.  Its  nonbank- 
ing parent,  or  from  affiliates  of  such  par- 
ent company  without  prior  express  ap- 
proval; or  pay  dividends  in  excess  of  its 
current  earnings. 
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The  second  type  of  bank  holdlnB  corn- 
pan;  not  relieved  by  the  ^randtather 
clause  is  the  large  dlversifled  company 
which  Is  the  owner  of  a  bant  as  well 
as  numerous  diversified  nonbanklng  sub- 
sidiaries. These  corporations  are  owners 
of  banks  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
have  owned  their  banlcs  for  a  number  of 
years  and  acquired  the  bank  to  prevent 
its  failure,  or  to  Insure  that  their  em- 
ployees had  adequate  banking  services  at 
their  disposal.  Other  such  companies 
acquired  their  banks  on  a  more  recent 
date,  again  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The 
committee  is  convinced  that  these  com- 
panies have  not  utilized  their  banking 
subsidiaries  to  gain  any  special  advan- 
tage for  their  nonbanking  subsidiaries 
nor  have  they  perpetrated  any  other 
abuses  in  connection  with  their  owner- 
ship or  control  of  a  bank. 

The  nature  of  the  buslnessea  of  these 
companies  Is  such  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  broaden  their  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities and  afBllatlons.  Their  growth 
must  be  directed  toward  those  businesses 
and  actirttles  In  which  they  are  not  en- 
gaged. Consequently,  the  existence  of  a 
grandfather  clause  offer*  little  aid  to 
such  companies.  Without  some  provi- 
sions In  the  act,  they  would,  in  fact,  be 
required  to  either  divest  their  bank  or 
cease  to  expand  in  their  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities. Thus,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
companies  from  suffering  undue  hard- 
ship as  a  result  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a 
provision  exempting  these  comjjanies 
from  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
act  against  engaging  In  new  nonbank- 
ing activities. 

The  committee  provided  that  these 
companies  are  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tions against  nonbanking  activities  or 
subsidiaries  so  long  as  the  net  worth  of 
their  bank  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  t3  million — which  was  mentioned 
earlier — or  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  combined  net  worth  of  the 
holding  company  and  all  of  its  subsidi- 
aries, or  $50  million,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser. 

In  addition,  the  Board  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  $50  million  UmlU- 
tion  where  it  determines  that  such  action 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act 
and  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  to  either  the  bank  or  Its 
parent  holding  company  or  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  public  need  for  banking  serv- 
ices that  is  not  otherwise  available. 

The  Board  Is  also  given  the  authority 
to  terminate  or  modify  the  exemption 
provided  in  regard  to  the  25-percent  net 
worth  test  or  to  $50  million  maximum, 
if  the  Board  determines  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  concentra- 
tion of  resources,  decreased  competition, 
conflicts  of  interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices. 

AMKifOMXMT  or  cmrrxKiA  ■BomJlTIMC 
rcaMzasnui  itoHBANVixo  Acnvmzs 
The  committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  section  4(c)  (B)  of  the  act  which 
governs  permissible  nonbanking  activi- 
ties and  acquisitions.  This  amoidment 
includes  two  key  changes. 
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First,  the  language  of  the  act  will  be 
amended  to  allow  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  greater  flexibility  in  determining 
what  nonbanking  activities  and  acquisi- 
tions are  to  be  permitted  bank  holding 
companies. 

Second,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which,  when  enacted,  will  for 
the  first  time  require  that  a  proposed 
"functionally  related"  nonbanking  activ- 
ity of  a  bank  holding  company  must 
"reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  public,  such  as  greater  con- 
venience, increased  competition,  or  galas 
in  efllciency.  that  outweigh  possible  ad- 
verse effects,  such  as  undue  concentra- 
tion of  resources,  decreased  competition, 
conflicts  of  interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices." 

The  present  law  contains  a  require- 
ment that  such  activity  be  of  a  "flnan- 
cial,  flduciary.  or  insiirancc  nature." 
This  language  would  appear  to  cover  all 
properly  related  nonbanking  activities, 
wl'iiout  permitting  banks  to  encroach  on 
commerce  generally.  However,  a  ruurow 
Interpretation  was  placed  on  this  lan- 
guage shortly  after  its  passage  In  1956. 
In  effect,  "the  business  of  banking"  was 
Interpreted  not  to  refer  to  the  general 
business  of  banking  Itself  but  to  refer  in- 
stead to  the  bu-siness  of  the  particular 
banks  within  the  particular  bank  hold- 
ing company  structure  being  considered. 
The  interpretations  of  this  provision 
seems  to  require  a  "direct  and  slgnlflcant 
connection"  between  the  acquired  activi- 
ties and  the  activities  of  a  particular 
bank. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  Interpre- 
tations has  been  largely  to  confine  per- 
missible holding  company  activities  to 
those  activities  engaged  in  by  the  bank- 
ing subsidiaries  of  the  holding  company 
itself.  This  has.  In  many  cases,  prevented 
the  holding  companies  from  offering  new 
services  to  new  customers.  In  some  In- 
stances, it  may  have  served  to  inhibit 
competition. 

The  committee  agrees  with  PDIC 
Chairman  Frank  Wille  when  he  stated: 
IrmAmuch  u  tbt  economy  &nd  its  linaadKl 
requlrvinenta  are  coujitantly  changing,  the 
Oorporauon  considers  it  essential  that  banlu 
and  bank  holding  companlee  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  engage  In  new  types  of  bank-related 
actlTltieB  that  may  be  needed  now  and  in 
the  future  if  the  financial  neada  of  the  peo- 
p)«  an  to  b«  met  effldenuy,  competiuvely, 
and  at  reaaooable  cost.  Likely  changes  in 
tectuiology,  the  nature  of  flnanrlal  competi- 
tion and  the  economic  and  legal  functlona 
of  commercial  banlUng  all  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  retaining  such  flexibility  Is  the 
wise  oouiae  for  the  future. 

A  change  permitting  such  flexibility 
was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insuraiux  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  who  suggested  the  spedflc 
language  adopted  by  the  committee, 
noted  that  "combining  banks  with  func- 
tionally related  businesses  In  a  holding 


company  system  may  lead  to  economies 
in  production,  distribution,  sales,  re- 
search, and  flnance.  Economies  of  pro- 
duction can  be  achieved  where  there  Is  a 
similarity  of  operation,  such  as  servicing 
checking  accounts  and  processing  pay- 
rolls." 

Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Richard 
W.  McLaren  was  mrticularly  concerned 
that  legislation  be  enacted  which  bal- 
anced the  objectives  of  allowing  the  nec- 
essary flexibility  to  bank  holding  compa- 
nies and  Insuring  against  possible  anti- 
competitive  effects  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  such  heading  companies.  He 
testified: 

Banking  Is  not  a  static  form  of  activity. 
Modern  bankers  are  olTerlng  a  varletj  of 
specialized  B«rric«s  which  would  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  their  predecessofa  of  a 
few  generations  ago.  •  •  •  innovation  In  fl- 
nancial  fields  should  be  encouraged.  It  seems 
particularly  desirable  to  permit  tMnks  to 
enter  other  financial  markets  when  cooipetl- 
clon  Is  weak,  or  where  l>anks  can  lie  expected 
to  offer  real  eOlclenclee. 

What  U  required,  therefore.  Is  legislation 
that  wUl  provide  a  mechanism  for  allowing 
bank  expansion  In  areas  where  it  Is  desir- 
able, minimizing  the  risks  to  otir  competitive 
system.  •  *  • 

sraNDlMO  poa  rAarxaa  IM  intxrxst 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re- 
cently ruled  that  a  potenUal  competitor 
of  a  bank  holding  company  seeking  to 
engage  in  nonbanking  activities  may  ap- 
pear before  the  Board  and  participate  in 
the  proceedings  having  to  do  with  the 
application  of  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany. It  Is  not  clear,  however,  what  the 
position  of  such  potential  competitor  will 
be  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the  court 
of  appeals  under  section  9  of  the  act.  The 
committee  believes  that  such  a  potential 
competitor  should  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  should  also  be  en- 
titled, where  necessary,  to  take  an  appeal 
as  an  aggrieved  party  to  the  court  of 
appeals  under  section  9  of  the  act.  Ac- 
cordingly the  committee  approved  a  pro- 
vision which  sUtes  that  "a  party  who 
would  become  a  competitor  of  the  appli- 
cant or  subsidiary  thereof  by  virtue  of 
the  applicant's  or  lis  subsidiary's  entry 
into  that  business,  shall  be  a  party  In 
Interest  in  such  proceeding  and,  in  the 
event  of  an  adverse  order  of  the  Board, 
shall  have  the  right  as  an  aggrieved  party 
to  obtain  Judicial  review  thereof  as  pro- 
vided in  section  9." 

TTINC  AXaAKcnCXNTS  UfVOLVXNC  BANKS 

During  Its  deliberations,  the  commit- 
tee was  concerned  that  there  be  adequate 
safeguards  against  the  i>ossibllity  of  mis- 
use of  the  economic  power  of  a  bank. 
The  committee  Is  aware  that  such  misuse 
of  ectmomlc  power  Is  possible  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  bank,  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  bank  Is  a£61uited  with  a 
bank  holding  company.  Thus,  in  provid- 
ing such  safeguards,  the  conunlttee  felt 
It  desirable  to  make  them  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  banks  regardless  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  affiliation  »1th 
a  bank  holding  company. 

The  provision  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee is   intended  to  provide  specific 


statutory  assurance  that  the  use  of  the 
economic  power  of  a  bank  wUl  not  lead 
to  a  lessening  of  competition  or  unfair 
competitive  practices.  Thus,  the  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  affirm  In  statutory 
language  the  principles  of  fair  compeU- 
lion.  The  committee  does  not  intend, 
however,  that  this  provision  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  appropriate  tradi- 
tional banking  practices. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  pro- 
hibit anticompetitive  pracUces  which 
require  bank  customers  to  accept  or  pro- 
vide some  other  service  or  product  or 
refrain  from  dealing  with  other  parties 
in  order  to  obtain  the  bank  product  or 
service  they  desire 

The  provision  authorized  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  by  regulation  or  order, 
to  permit  such  exceptions  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  section  as  the  Board  con- 
siders vrtU  not  be  contrary  to  Its  pur- 
poses and  the  committee  expects  that  by 
such  regulation  or  order  the  Board  will 
continue  to  allow  appropriate  traditional 
banking  practices. 

This  will  enable  the  customer  to  con- 
tinue  to  negoUate   with  the  bank   on 
the  basis  of  his  entire  relationship  with 
the  bank.  For  example,  where  the  cus- 
tomer  uses    multiple    banking    services 
such    as    deposit,    loan,   fiduciary,    and 
commercial   accounts   or  facilities,   the 
parties  may  be  free  to  fix  or  vary  the 
consideration  for  any  services  upon  the 
existence  or  extent  of  utilization  of  such 
banking  services.  Similarly,  the  language 
is  not  intended  to   affect  bank  corre- 
spondent relationships,  but  insures  that 
traditional   correspondent  relationships 
—    cannot  be  perverted  by  being  tied  to  or 
S    conditioned  upon  maintenance  or  estab- 
lishment of  relationships  with  nonbank 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies, 
or  with  businesses  operated  within  the 
bank  or  by  the  people  controlling  a  bank. 
Also,  the  language  is  not  Intended  to  pre- 
vent such  traditional  banking  practices 
which  protect  extensions  of  credit  by 
agreement  to  restrict  other  borrowing, 
but  insures  that  such  agreement  may 
not  be  tied  to  or  conditioned  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  do  business  with  com- 
petitors of  other  subsidiaries  of  the  bank 
holding  company,  the  bank,  or  of  the 
operators  of  the  bank. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  individual 
b  Included  within  the  meaning  of  a  bank 
holding  company  lor  the  purposes  of  this 
secUon  If  he  possesses  the  requisite  own- 
ership or  control  of  a  bank.  Enf  oroement 
of  this  section  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
UJS.  attorneys  trader  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  and  private  i?ar- 
tles  are  given  the  right  to  sue  for  In- 
junctive relief  as  well  as  treble  dam- 
ages when  they  have  sustained  damages, 
or  are  threatened  by  loss  or  damage,  by 
reason  of  a  vlolaUon  of  this  section's 
prohibitions.  The  committee  Intends 
these  private  rights  of  action  to  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  enforcement 
efforts  of  the  US.  attorneys. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
minting  of  ISO  miUlon  40  percent  sUver 
dollars  bearing  the  likeness  of  Dwlght 
David  Eisenhower.  These  coins  will  be 
minted  only  as  uncirculated  coins  and 


prx»f  coins  and  will  be  sold  at  premium 
prices. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  authorizes  the  transfer  of  approx- 
imately 3  million  rare  silver  dollars  now 
held  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  for  sale  to 
the  public. 

The  question  of  an  Eisenhower  coin 
has  been  a  matter  tiiat  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  for  some  time. 
I  hope  tliat  we  can  now  get  a  resolution 
of  this  matter  by  the  passage  ol  this 
bill. 


that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9;  30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  31  nunutes  pjn.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
September  16,  1970,  at  9:30  ajn. 


PROORAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not 
later  than  5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon, 
at  the  time  the  unfinished  business  is  to 
be  laid  temporarily  aside  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1094, 
which  has  already  been  laid  before  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  this  evening,  and  that  it  then  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  should  be  on  noUce 
again  that  It  is  very  Ukely  that  action 
will  be  resumed  on  Calendar  No.  1094, 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  earUer 
than  5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon;  and 
it  Is  the  IntenUon  of  the  leadership  on 
both  sides— 11  there  is  a  lag  in  debate  or 
11  there  is  a  hiatus  in  regard  to  the  un- 
finished business.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1 in  the  interest  of  expediting  the 

business  of  the  Senate  and  the  business 
of  the  people,  it  Is  the  Intention  ol  the 
leadership  to  move  promptly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1094  prtor  to 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  made  that  statement. 
I  just  want  to  say  that  we  who  are  con- 
cerned m  handling  the  bill  wiU  be  ready 
at  aiw  time,  and  the  earlier  we  get  on 
it  the  better  we  will  like  It,  because  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  time  Involved  in  the 
amendments  and  on  the  bill.  So  the  ear- 
lier we  get  on  it,  the  sooner  we  will 
finish  It. 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
may  say,  in  addition,  that,  according 
to  the  schedule  that  was  promulgated 
by  the  leadership  a  few  days  ago.  the 
Senate  is  to  complete  action  on  the  one 
bank  holding  company  bill  tomorrow.  It 
Is  my  further  understanding  that  the 
manpower  training  bill  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow  evening  alter 
completion  of  action  on  Calendar  No. 
1094,  HM.  6778, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  ths 
Senate  September  15,  1970: 

HTPVaMATlC    AMD    FOIXIOH    SXKVICS 

WllUaoi  M  Rountree,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Servlee  officer  of  the  class  ol  career  minister. 
to  be  AmtMsaador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Unlt«d  States  of  Amarica 
to  BraslL 

VS.  Patxmt  Officx 
The   following-named  persons   to  be  Ex- 
aminers in  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office: 

Pred  C.  Mattem,  Jr  ,  of  Virginia,  vice  Mogl 
A.  Asp,  resigned. 

John  H.  Schneider,  of  Virginia,  vice  Peter  T. 
Dracopoulos,  resigned. 

Saul  I.  Serota,  of  Maryland,  vice  Pasquala 
J.  Pederico,  resigned. 

DismcT  or  cot-uicBXA  Public  SSBvnx  Cois- 
KisaiON 
Jeremiah  CXjlwell  Waterman,  of  tbe  IMa- 
tnct  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  tbe 
PubUc  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  eipU-lng  June 
30.  1973,  vice  William  U,  Porter,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Omcz  or  Ecosvoiuc  Opi'oaiuiiiii 
Carol  M.  Khoerovl,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  A»- 
alstant  Director  of  the  Oflloe  of  Boonomlo 
Opportunity,  vice  WllUam  H.  Crook. 

PCDCaAX.  MrTAL  AKD  NOHMKrALtlC  MOfZ 
SaTXTT  BOAMD  or  RKVIKW 

The  loUowlng-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bera  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllo 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  as  Indicated; 
new  positions. 

Robvt  H.  Stewart,  of  Indiana,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  »  years  expiring  Sep- 
tember 16,  1871. 

Hugh  C.  Ma*'^fc,  of  Colorado,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  S  years  explrtng  Sep- 
tember is,  1973. 

Donald  K.  Pierce,  of  Idaho,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  t«nn  of  6  yeaia  expiring  Septem- 
ber 16, 197S. 

Kenneth  C.  KeUar,  of  South  Dakota,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  6  yean  expiring 
September  16.  1974. 

Howard  L.  Hartman.  of  California,  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  September  16.  1976. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  15.  1970: 


ADJOITRNMENT  TO  9:30  A  J*. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 


UNmn  Nations  1 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nmted  States  of  America 
to  the  a6th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Aasambl; 
of  the  United  Nations: 
Charles  W.  Yort,  of  New  York. 

Ohrtstopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  Tork- 

JaooB  K.  jAvna.  VB.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Ctju»oiu-.«  Pnx,  VS.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  laland. 

Olenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York. 

The  foUowlng -named  penons  to  be  alter- 
nate repreeenutlvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  ISth  sesalan  of  the  Oanenl 
Anembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Seymour  M.  Finger,  of  New  York. 

Helen  G,  Edmonds,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  H.  Qlmer,  of  Virginia. 

Aloyslus  A.  Mauwski.  of  nimois. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TMcsdotf,  September  15,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
WW  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  Mr.  Aibmt. 


nESIGNATION    OP    SPEAKER     PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  loUowlng  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

ScmKBO  IS,  1B70. 

I  bereby  dMlgn*t«  tbe  Honorable  Cuu* 
AiJBn  of  Oklaboma  id  act  u  Spealur  pro 
tempore  to<uy. 

JOB»  W.  MCCOUIACK. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Miigr.  Joseph  A.  Dooling.  arch- 
dlocesan  director.  Mount  Carmcl  Oulld. 
Newark,  N.J..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

With  Your  divine  guidance  and  under 
Your  Inspiration,  we  Invoke  Your  bless- 
ing, O  God,  upon  all  thoee  who  share  In 
Your  divine  task  to  conserve  the  world 
and  Its  creatures. 

You  have  shared  with  all  creation  Your 
divine  power  to  continue  the  work  of 
Your  hand.  To  some,  more  of  this  than 
to  others.  But  to  all.  with  this  power  You 
have  given  proportionate  responsibility, 
to  recognize  Your  divine  will  for  life  and 
conduct — to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
relationship  of  creature  to  Creator.  You 
have  even  shown  us  the  secrets  of  Your 
divine  power  and  Intelligence.  You  have 
entrusted  to  those  for  whom  It  Is  our 
privilege  to  prav  today— the  structure  of 
Your  law  In  the  conduct  of  man's  rela- 
tionship to  You  and  his  fellow  man. 

Prom  the  first  moment  of  creation 
until  its  very  end — law  and  order — will 
be  the  prime  force  for  every  good — and 
all  good — even  If  this  life  ceases  when 
You — our  God — are  forgotten  as  our  first 
beginning  and  our  last  end. 

In  all  sharing.  God's  power  becomes 
man's  power — and  like  God.  man  can  rule 
the  present  and  future  destiny  of  his  fel- 
low man. 

Bles.s  these  chosen  ones.  then,  with 
Your  special  Inspiration.  O  God — for  law 
Is  the  hinge  upon  which  man'.";  life  turns. 

Let  us  alwa.v5  be  mindful  that  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all,  under  God— preserves 
His  divine  wHI— the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  our  Nation  breathes  In  all  its 
glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House,  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


Oa  August  11.  1970: 

HJl.  914.  Aa  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Hood 
River  County.  Oreg.:  and 

KR.  14019.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  8.  Sgt. 
Lawrence  P.  Payne.  U.S.  Army   (retired). 
On  August  13.  1970: 

HJi.  1S73S.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retliement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary IS-percent  Increaee  In  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the  method  of 
computing  Intereet  on  Investments  of  tbe 
railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for  other 
purpoees:  and 

HJl.  17070.  An  act  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize tbe  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  August  14.  1970: 

Hit.  1463.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Capt. 
Melvln  A.  Kaye; 

HJi.  1097.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Jack 
Brown: 

B.B.  3309.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Carlos 
XleMarco; 

H  Jl.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert  C. 
Moore; 

HJi.  S337.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameeon.  Jr.: 

H.R.  8375.  An  act  (or  the  reUef  of  AmalU 
P.  Montcro; 

HJi  esso.  An  act  for  tbe  raUef  of  Ma]. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retired) : 

HJR.  9093.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon: 

HJI.  13176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 
Dickson.  Jr.:  and 

HJt.  16364.  An  act  for  tbe  raUef  of  Anthony 
P.  MUler.  Inc. 

On  Augxist  17.  1070: 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tbe  Clay- 
ton County  Journal  and  Wllber  Harris: 

H.R.  1738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Norman  W.  Stanley: 

H.R.  3241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson: 

H.B.  2498.  An  act  for  the  rellal  of  Frank 
J.  Bnrlght; 

HJt.  2481.  An  act  for  tlia  nllet  of  Cmdr. 
John  W.  McCord; 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Edwin 
E.  PUlk; 

H-R.  3658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Smith: 

HJI.  3733.  An  act  for  tbe  teUef  of  Robert 
O.  Smith; 

HJt  8377.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  CtA. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown.  VS.  Army  Reserve 
(retired); 

HJt.  9591.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Elgle 
L.  Tabor 

HJI.  10883,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
l^  Parker; 

BR.  11890.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellaa  Qlanutaos.  V3.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired); 

HJt.  13823.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  RuaaeU 
li.  Chandler; 

BJt.  13887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Avdeef:  and 

HJt.  16118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ohio 
Northern  Unlveielty. 

On  August  18.  1970: 

H.R.  14114.  An  act  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  aystem  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  aystem,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  16916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
f  jr  the  legislative  branch  for  tbe  llseal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  30.  1970: 

RJl.  17711.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 


of   Oolumbu   Cooperative  Association  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  34,  1970: 

HJI.  13446  An  act  to  confer  UJ3.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Jose  Ouadalape 
Eaparxa-Montoya: 

H.R.  13997.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
.ship  po6th\imously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Byuao 
Somma; 

H.R  14968.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  dyemg  and  tan- 
ning materlala  may  be  imported  free  of  duty: 
and 

H£.  16888.  An  act  to  repeal  tbe  act  of  Ati- 
gust  36.  1960.  with  reapect  to  tbe  final  dlspo- 
fiUlon  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  Choctaw  Tribe. 
On  August  38.  1970: 

H.R.  6665.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Low  Tin 
(also  known  as  Low  Ting): 

H.R.  13400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tae 
Pung  Hills: 

H.R.  13386.  An  act  to  confer  tl.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  L.C?pl.  nrank  J, 
Krec; 

H£.  13896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrz. 
Maria  Elolsa  Pardo  Hall; 

H.R.  13971.  An  act  granting  tbe  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Inter- 
state Park  compact;  and 

H.R.  15381.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  (Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  regu- 
lated lovesiment  companies. 
On  September  1.  1970: 

H  J.  Res.  1194.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning September  30.  1970.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 38.  1970.  ai  'Tlatlonal  Machine  Tool 
Week." 

H.R.  1749.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Eagle 
Lake  Timber  Co.,  a  partnership,  of  Susan- 
vUle.  CaUf .:  i 

H.R.  3849.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Anan  I 
El  dredge: 

HJt.  6365.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  head- 
stone or  marker  be  furnished  at  Oovemmenc 
expense  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient: 

H.R.  8683.  An  act  to  authorize  command 
of  the  UA  ship  constUutlon  (IX-ai)  by 
retired  ofllcers  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 

BJl.  9062.  An  act  to  amend  section  716 
of  title  10.  United  States  CVide,  to  authorise 
the  Interservlce  transfers  of  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard: 

H.R.  12969.  An  act  (or  tbe  relief  of  Gloria 
Jara  Haase: 

H.R.  13106.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  n.S.  flags 
may  tie  presented  to  parents  of  deceased 
servicemen: 

H.R.  13383.  An  act  (or  the  relle(  of  Mn 
Maroella  Coslovlch  Fatn-etto; 

H.R.  13713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
ceozo  Pelllcano:  and 

HJt.  15374.  An  act  to  amend  section  366 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning approval  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  tbe  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  SeptemtMr  8.  1070- 

HJt.  16361-  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commlaalon:  and 

H.R.  17133.  An  act  to  extend  tbe  provisions 
of  tlUa  Xin  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  relating  to  war  risk  In- 
surance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Ur. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
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ments  of  the  Rouse  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

5.  303.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
13.  1983  (76  Stat.  08).  with  respect  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project; 

6.  434.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Blverton 
extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  Include  therein  tbe  entire  Rlverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mlnot  extension  of  the  Oaxrl- 
son  diversion  unit  of  the  Mlsaourt  River 
Basin  project  In  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  3S83.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  394, 
84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  supplemental  irrigation  facilities  (or 
the  Tujma  Mesa  Irrigation  District.  Arlaona. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  11833)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  in 
order  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  solid  waste  dl£posal 
facilities,  to  improve  research  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  tbe  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  MosKn.  Mr.  Eaglitoh,  Mr.  BoccB, 
and  Mr.  Bakzr  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  tbe  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Bealth 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hoepltals  to 
aialst  them  In  eetabllahlng  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  In  tbe  field  of  family 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
prtnnote  tbe  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  In  tbe  field  of  family 
medldne,  and  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition, and  to  provide  (or  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  a  National  Information  and  Ra- 
Bouroe  Center  (or  the  Handicapped. 


and  minds  of  those  who  have  known  and 
have  had  the  privilege,  as  I  have  had,  to 
work  closely  with  him.  He  Is  Indeed  a 
man  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 


MONBIGNOR  DOOLXNG  IS  GUEST 
CHAPLAIN  OP  HOtlBK 

(Mr.  RODDJO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  my 
warm  privilege  to  welcome  Msgr.  Joseph 
A.  Dooling  as  guest  Chaplain  of  tJie 
House  of  Representatives  today,  not  only 
as  a  constituent,  but  as  my  dear  friend. 

As  archdlocesan  director  of  Mount 
Carmel  Guild,  a  comprehensive  social 
science  agency  In  Essex  County,  Mon- 
slgnor  Dooling  has  been  the  guiding  light 
of  numerous  essential  communlty-hjilp 
programs. 

Preschool  and  community  mental 
health  programs,  housing,  public  health, 
rehabilitation  and  training  programs  and 
senior  citizen  services  have  all  been  fur- 
thered by  the  vlslor.  of  this  selfless  and 
humane  man. 

Monslgnor  Dooling  Is  no  stranger  to 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  to  people 
everywhere  who  have  felt  the  compas- 
sionate servloes  of  his  good  work.  His 
example  will  always  live  on  In  the  hearts 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OF 
THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
UC  WORKS  TO  SIT  DUBTNG 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 


editor,  public  service  director,  and  man- 
aging editor.  In  April  1969,  at  the  age  of 
45.  he  was  named  editor. 

Bob  was  bom  In  Yoakum,  Tex.,  but 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Fort  Worth.  In 
World  War  II  he  served  In  the  Army's 
86th  Division  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

A  Joiunallst  of  talent  and  Initiative,  be 
had  won  four  first  places  in  news  com- 
petitions conducted  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  chapter  of  the  organization.  He 
also  was  a  past  president  of  the  Texas 
United  Press  International  Editors  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  was  a  past  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Tarrant  County 
Red  Cross.  He  was  a  deacon  In  the  Mea- 
dowbrook  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Maudlne,  and 
three  sons,  and  a  daughter. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJI.  18127  MAKINQ  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJi.  18127) 
making  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
for  water,  pollution  control,  and  power 
development  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
fnan  from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  confer- 
ees :  Messrs.  Evms  of  Tennessee,  BoiAini, 
Whiitkh.  Andrews  of  Alabama.  Mahok. 
Rhodes.  Davm  of  Wisconsin,  Robison, 
and  Bow. 


THE    LATE    C.    A.    "BOB"    SELLERS. 
EDITOR    OF   THE   PORT   WORTH 


(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas  and 
the  Nation  have  lost  a  distinguished  and 
dedicated  newspaperman. 

C.  A.  "Bob"  Sellers,  editor  of  the  Port 
Worth  Press,  unexpectedly  was  stricken 
by  a  heart  attack  and  died  at  his  home 
yesterday.  Ptmeral  services  are  being 
held  today,  in  Meadowbrook  Baptist 
Church  in  Port  Worth. 

Bob's  death  is  a  grievous  loss  to  all  of 
us.  His  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed 
In  Fort  Worth,  and  particularly  at  the 
helm  of  the  Press. 

There  was  more  than  Just  an  ordinary 
editor-newspaper  relationship  between 
Bob  Sellers  and  the  Press.  His  whole 
professional  life  was  dedicated  to  his 
newspaper,  and  he  worked  unceasingly 
for  Its  continuing  betterment. 

He  Joined  the  Press  Just  2  days  after 
his  graduation  frt>m  Baylor  University 
in  1945  and  had  served  in  virtually  every 
editorial  position  on  the  paper — city  hall 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  telegraph 


MORE  FREEDOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 
GALLERIES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrglnlft.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  against  the  rules  for  any- 
one in  the  public  gallery  who  Is  inter- 
ested in  the  debates  to  open  a  copy  of 
the  pictorial  directory  of  the  Congress  In 
order  to  ascertain  who  is  addressing  the 
House.  Many  of  our  constituents  who  are, 
I  am  sure,  Interested  in  the  debates  and 
courteous  In  their  attitude  toward  the 
House  have  been  reprimanded  for  vio- 
lating the  rules  when  they  opened  a  copy 
of  the  bill  merely  to  see  what  the  House 
is  debating.  These  restriction.^  are  not 
written  into  the  actual  rules  of  the  House 
but  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the  visi- 
tor's pass  to  the  public  galleries  with  the 
introductory  remarks : 

To  help  make  your  visit  more  pleaaant, 
please  obaerve  the  (oUowing  rtiles — no  read- 
mg  or  writing  In  the  galleries. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  the  appropriate  point  In  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Leglslatvie  Reorganization 
Act  1  Intend  to  oiler  an  amendment 
which  will  allow  reading  and  «Titlng  In 
the  galleries  imder  such  regulations  as 
the  Speaker  may  prescribe. 


REDUCTION    OP    PRIME    INTEREST 
RATE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  send- 
ing the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica a  telegram  asking  that  the  Bank 
of  America  join  the  parade  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Interest  rates  by  reducinc  their 
prime  Interest  rate  to  6  peit%nt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  telegram  Is  as 
follows: 

Baixm  IB,  1970. 

Bon.  A.  W.  C^LStTHXH, 

Presid^mt,  Bank  of  America, 
San  Frondxco,  Calif,: 

Last  week,  X  urged  your  eoUeague.  David 
Rockefeller   of    Chaaa    Manhattan   National 
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Bulk  to  take  Ml*  iMd  In  >  tMdly-OMdsd  n- 
ductlou  IQ  the  prime  lending  rate.  PubUc 
comments  by  Chase  Manhattan  offldals  In- 
dlcate  that  bank's  reluctance  to  reduce  Inter- 
eet  rate*  and  It  appean  that  the  leadenhlp 
must  come  from  other  areaa  of  the  banking 
Industry.  Therefore.  I  am  calling  on  you  at 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  world's 
largest  commercial  bank  to  fill  this  leader- 
ship  void  and  Institute  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion In  the  prime  rate.  The  public  Interest 
demands  a  reduction  to  at  least  fl%. 

In  contrast  to  the  staid  Wall  Street  Is- 
Btltutlons.  Bank  of  America  has  led  the  way 
to  many  innovations  In  the  banking  Industry 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  flc  to  make 
banking  history  through  the  largest  prime 
rate  reduction  ever. 

WUOHT  PaTMAN. 


VITAL    LEGISLATION    STILL   PEND- 
ING IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RHODES  a^ed  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  the  President  in  his  message  last 
Friday  was  correct  and  on  target  in 
pointing  out  that  there  Is  a  large  backlog 
of  vital  legislation  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  19fl9 
which  the  President  mentioned  In  his 
call  for  cooperation,  calling  that  legisla- 
tion "elemental  economics,  elemental 
good  sense,  elemental  good  government." 

The  concept  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sharing  Income  tax  revenues  with 
the  States  was  endorsed  by  both  parties 
In  their  1968  platforms.  It  has  received 
widespread  support  from  the  Nation's 
Governors  and  mayors  and  the  public. 

Given  these  facts.  It  Is  all  the  more 
purzUng  why  there  has  been  no  con- 
gressional action  on  this  legislation.  The 
bill  was  sent  up  by  the  President  last 
October  but  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  has  yet  held  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
Congress  has  many  pressing  matters  to 
deal  with  but  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
postpone  action  on  such  vital  reforms 
as  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  we  are  Justl. 
Bably  open  to  charges  of  neglect  and 
fool  dragging. 


Although  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  all  ihe  testimony  taken 
at  the  Senate  hearings,  I  imderstand  that 
there  was  general  agreement  among  the 
witnesses  that  we  are  facing  an  energy 
crisis  of  unprecedented  proportions  and 
that  we  had  better  begin  soon  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  .setting  up  the 
mechanism  for  establishing  a  coordi- 
nated national  energy  and  fuels  policy. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  such  a  com- 
mission could  In  itself  eliminate  all 
shortages  of  fuel  and  energy  which  we 
may  encounter  In  the  next  two  decades, 
but  It  would,  through  Its  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  energy  requirements 
and  fuel  resources  and  policies  of  the 
United  States,  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
first,  what  the  national  fuel  and  energy 
needs  will  be  during  the  next  20  years, 
and,  second,  how  they  can  be  supplied 
while  protecting  our  environment. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  this  proposal  before  the  end  of 
the  present  session,  and  I  ur»e  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  consider  scheduling  hearings  on  this 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  FUELS  AND  ENERGY 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21, 
1970. 1  introduced  H.R.  18569.  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  21 -member  National 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy.  This 
bill  la  a  companion  bill  to  S.  4092.  which 
had  been  Introduced  earlier  in  the 
Senate  and  which,  I  imderstand,  enloya 
the  coeponsorshlp  of  over  half  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  held 
hearings  on  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill.  Those  hearings  have  now  been 
recessed  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     FOR     THE 
•SEVENTIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  91-3851 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
ALiniT)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  was  read,  and, 
without  objection  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congreia  of  the  Untted  States: 
roaxUHf   aeaiBTAMCS   fob  ths   'ssvsirnxa 
Today,  I  am  proposing  a  major  trans- 
formation   in    our    foreign    assistance 
programs. 

For  more  than  two  decades  these  pro- 
grams have  been  guided  by  a  vision  of 
international  responsibilities  conditioned 
by  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n  and 
the  emergence  of  new  nations.  But  the 
world  has  been  changing  dramatical];: 
by  the  end  of  the  'Sixties,  there  was 
widespread  agreement  that  our  pro- 
grams for  foreign  assistance  had  not 
kept  up  with  these  changes  and  were 
losing  their  effectiveness.  This  sentiment 
has  been  reflected  In  declining  foreign 
aid  levels. 

The  cause  of  this  downward  drift  Is 
not  that  the  need  for  aid  hAs  diminished: 
nor  Is  It  that  our  capacity  to  help  other 
nations  has  diminished:  nor  has  America 
lost  her  humanitarian  zeal ;  nor  have  we 
turned  inward  and  abandoned  our  pur- 
suit of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 
The  answer  is  not  to  stop  foreign  aid 
or  to  slash  It  further.  The  answer  is  to 
reform  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
and  do  our  share  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  'Seventies. 

A  searching  reexamination  has  clearly 
been  In  order  and,  as  part  of  the  new 
Administration's  review  of  policy,  I  was 
determined  to  undertake  a  fresh  ap- 
praisal. I  have  now  completed  that  ap- 
praisal and  In  this  message  I  am  propos- 


ing a  set  of  fundamental  and  sweeping 
reforms  to  overhaul  completely  our  en- 
tire foreign  assistance  operation  to  make 
it  fit  a  new  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  major  transformation  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight.  The  scope 
and  complexity  of  such  an  imdertaking 
requires  a  deliberate  and  thoughtful  ap- 
proach over  many  months.  I  look  for- 
ward to  active  discussion  of  these  pro- 
posals with  the  Congress  before  I  trans- 
mit my  new  assistance  legislation  next 
year. 

Reform  «J.'  I  propose  to  create  separ- 
ate organizational  arrarigements  for  each 
component  of  our  assistance  effort:  se- 
curity assistance,  humamtarian  assis- 
tance, and  development  assistance.  This 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fix  respon- 
sibility more  clearly,  and  to  assess  the 
success  of  each  program  in  achieving  its 
specific  objectives.  My  proposal  will  over- 
come the  contusion  inherent  In  our  pres- 
ent approach  which  lumps  together 
these  separate  objectives  In  composite 
programs. 

Reform  *2.-  To  provide  effective  sup- 
port for  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  I  shall  pro- 
pose a  freshly  conceived  International 
Security  Assistance  Program  The  prime 
objective  of  this  program  will  be  to  help 
other  countries  assume  the  responsibility 
of  their  own  defense  and  thus  help  us  re- 
duce our  presence  abroad. 

Reform  «3;  I  pn^^osed  that  the  foun- 
dation for  our  development  assistance 
programs  be  a  new  partnership  among 
nations  In  pursiilt  of  a  truly  Interna- 
tional development  effort  based  upon  a 
strengthened  leadership  role  for  multi- 
lateral    development     Institutions.     To 
further  this  objective, 
— The  U.S.  should  channel  an  Increas- 
ing share  of  Its  development  asslst- 
aaet  through  the  multilateral  in- 
stitutions as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
— Our  remaining  bUateral  assistance 
should  be  provided  largely  within  a 
framework  established  by  the  in- 
ternational Institutions. 
— Depending  upon  the  success  of  this 
approach.   I  expect  that  we  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  channel  most 
of     our     development      assistance 
through  these  Institutions. 
Reform  ^i:  To  enable  us  to  provide 
effective    bUateral    development    assist- 
ance In  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
'Seventies,  I  shall  transmit  legislation  to 
create  two  new  and  Independent  Insti- 
tutions : 
— A  U.S.  International   Development 
Corporation,  to  bring  vitality  and 
innovation  to  our  bilateral  lending 
activities  and  enable  us  to  deal  with 
lo'wer  Income  nations  on  a  business- 
like basU. 
— A  VS.  International  Development 
Institute  to  bring  the  genius  of  UJ3. 
soienoe  and  technology  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  development,  to  help 
build  research  and  training  compe- 
tence in  the  lower  Income  countries 
themselves,  and  to  offer  cooperation 
In  International  efforts  dealing  with 
such   problems  as  population  and 
employment. 
Tb^a  creation  will  enable  us  to  phase 
out  the  Agency  for  International  Oevel- 
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opment  and  to  reduce  significantly  the 
number  of  overseas  U.S.  Government 
personnel  working  on  development  pro- 
grams. 

Reform  #5:  To  add  a  new  dimension 
to  the  International  aid  effort  Insuring 
a  more  permanent  and  enduring  source 
of  funds  for  the  low  income  countries. 
I  have  recently  proposed  that  all  nations 
enter  into  a  treaty  which  would  permit 
the  utilization  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  seabeds  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment 

Reform  #6.1  propose  that  we  redirect 
our  other  policies  which  bear  on  devel- 
opment to  assure  that  they  reinforce  the 
new  appr<}ach  outlined  in  this  message. 
Our  goal  will  be  to  expand  and  enhance 
the  contribution  to  development  of  trade 
and  private  investment,  and  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  government  programs 
in  promoting  the  development  process.  A 
number  of  changes  are  necessary: 
— I  propose  that  we  move  promptly 
toward   initiation   of   a   system   of 
tariff  preferences  for  the  exports  of 
manufactured  products  of  the  lower 
income  countries  in  the  markets  of 
all  the  industrialized  countries. 
— I  am  ordering  the  elimination  of 
those  tying  restrictions  on  procure- 
ment which  hinder  our  Investment 
guarantee  program  in  its  support  of 
U.S.  private  Investment  In  the  lower 
Income  countries. 
— I  propose  that  all  donor  countries 
take  steps  to  end  the  requirement 
that  foreign  aid  be  used  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
nation  providing  the  aid.  Complete 
untying  of  aid  Ls  a  step  that  must  be 
taken  In  concert  with  other  nations: 
we  have  already  begun  discussions 
with  them  toward  that  end.  As  an 
initial  step,  I  have  directed  that  our 
own  aid  be  Immediately  untied  for 
procurement  In   the  lower  income 
countries  themselves. 

■rHX  roTTjiDA-nows  or  asyoBSi 
These  are  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
many  far-reaching  reforms  I  propose  to- 
day. To  understand  the  need  for  them 
now,  and  to  place  them  in  perspective,  it 
is  Important  to  review  here  the  way  to 
which  we  have  reexamined  our  policies  in 
light  of  today's  requirements. 

Two  steps  were  necessary  to  develop  a 
coherent  and  constructive  U.S.  assist- 
ance program  for  the  Seventies: 
— As  a  foundation,  we  needed  a  foreign 
policy  tailored  to  the  1970's  to  pro- 
vide direction  for  our  various  pro- 
grams. For  that,  we  developed  and 
reported  to  the  Congress  In  February 
the  New  Strategy  for  Peace. 
— Second,  to  assist  me  in  responding  to 
the  Congress  and  to  get  the  widest 
possible  range  of  advice  on  how  for- 
eign assistance  could  be  geared  to 
that  strategy.  I  appoint  a  distin- 
guished group  of  private  VS.  citi- 
zens to  make  a  completely  independ- 
ent assessment  of  what  we  should  be 
trying  to  achieve  with  our  foreign 
aid  programs  and  how  we  should 
go  about  it. 
The  Task  Force  on  International  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  Rudolph  Peter- 
son, former  president  of  the  Bank  of 
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America,  drew  upon  the  considerable  ex- 
perience of  Its  own  members  and  sought 
views  from  Members  ot  the  Congress  and 
from  every  quarter  of  VS.  society.  In 
early  March  the  Task  Force  presented 
its  report  to  me,  and  shortly  thereafter 
I  released  it  to  the  public.  The  Tark 
Foree  undertook  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  conditions  affecting  our 
foreign  assistance  program  and  proposed 
new  and  creative  approaches  for  the 
years  ahead.  Its  report  provides  the  ba- 
.sls  for  the  proposals  which  I  am  mak- 
ing today. 

I  also  have  taken  into  account  the 
valuable  Insights  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning development  problems  which 
were  contained  in  the  Rockefeller  Re- 
port on  our  Western  Hemisphere  policy. 
Many  of  the  Ideas  and  measures  I  am 
proposing  in  this  message  in  fact  were 
foreshadowed  by  a  number  of  policy 
changes  and  program  Innovations  which 
I  instituted  in  our  assistance  programs 
in  Latin  America. 

THX    POaPOSSS    OF    FORSIGN    ASSISTAMCX 

There  are  three  interrelated  purposes 
that  the  US.  should  pursue  through  our 
foreign  assistance  program:  promoting 
our  national  security  by  supporting  the 
security  of  other  nations;  providing  hu- 
manitarian relief;  and  furthering  the 
long-run  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  Income  countries. 

The  national  security  objectives  ot  the 
VS.  caimot  be  pursued  solely  through 
defense  of  our  territory.  They  require  a 
successful  effort  by  other  cotmtrles 
aroimd  the  world.  Including  a  number 
ot  lower  Income  countries,  to  mobilize 
manpower  and  resources  to  defend  them- 
selves. They  require,  in  some  cases,  mili- 
tary bases  abroad,  to  give  us  the  neces- 
sary mobility  to  defend  ourselves  and  to 
deter  aggression.  They  sometimes  re- 
quire our  financial  support  of  friendly 
countries  In  exceptional  situations. 

Moreover,  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  formulated  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  which 
I  set  forth  at  Guam  last  year.  That  ap- 
proach calls  for  any  country  whose  se- 
curity Is  threatened  to  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  providing  the 
manpower  needed  for  its  own  defense. 
Such  reliance  on  local  initiative  encour- 
ages local  assumption  of  responsibility 
and  thereby  serves  both  the  needs  of 
other  countries  and  our  own  national 
interest.  In  addition,  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
calls  for  our  providing  assistance  to  such 
countries  to  help  them  assume  these  re- 
sponsibilities more  quickly  and  more  ef- 
fectively. The  new  International  Security 
Assistance  Program  wUl  be  devoted 
largely  to  these  objectives.  I  shall  set 
forth  the  details  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram when  I  transmit  the  necessary  im- 
plementing legislation  to  the  Congress 
next  year. 

The  humanitarian  concerns  of  the 
American  people  have  traditionally  led 
us  to  provide  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  relief  from  natural  disasters,  to 
help  with  child  care  and  maternal  wel- 
fare, and  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  In- 
ternational refugees  and  migrants.  Our 
humanitarian  assistance  programs,  lim- 
ited in  size  but  substantial  in  human  ben- 


efits, give  meaningful  expression  to  these 
concerns. 

Both  security  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance serve  our  basic  national  goal: 
the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world.  This 
Interest  Is  also  served.  In  a  fundamental 
and  lasting  sense,  by  the  third  purpose 
of  our  foreign  assistance:  the  building 
of  self-reliant  and  productive  societies  in 
the  lower  income  countries.  Because 
these  countries  contain  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population,  the  direction  which 
the  development  of  their  societies  takes 
will  profoundly  affect  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

We  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  these 
countries  if  our  own  coimtry  and  its  val- 
ues are  to  remain  secure.  We  are,  of 
course,  wholly  responsible  for  solutions 
to  our  problems  at  home,  and  we  can 
contribute  only  partially  to  solutions 
abroad.  But  foreign  aid  must  be  seen  for 
what  It  is — not  a  burden,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  others  to  fulfill  their  as- 
pirations for  justice,  dignity,  and  a  bet- 
ter life.  No  more  abroad  than  at  home 
can  peace  be  achieved  and  maintained 
without  vigorous  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate. 

The  approaches  I  am  outlining  todB7 
provide  a  coherent  structure  for  foreign 
assistance — with  a  logical  framework  lor 
separate  but  interdependent  programs. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  we 
must  seek  to  Identify  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible which  of  our  purposes — security, 
humanitarianism,  or  long-term  develop- 
m»it  of  the  lower  Income  countries — to 
pursue  through  particular  UJ3.  programs. 
This  Is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  our  resources  we  wish 
to  put  into  each,  and  to  assess  the  prog- 
ress of  each  program  toward  achieving 
its  objectives. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I 
cannot  overemphasize.  Each  program  is 
a  part  of  the  whole,  and  each  must  be 
sustained  in  order  to  pursue  our  national 
purpose  In  the  world  of  the  Seventies. 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  support  all 
component  elements — or  the  total  struc- 
ture will  be  unworkable. 

Erracnvx  deva^opumt  assistawci — tbz 
caAMQKD  coiTDinoira 

The  conditions  that  surrotmd  and  In- 
fluence development  assistance  to  lower 
Income  countries  have  dramatically 
changed  since  the  present  programs  were 
established.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  directly  provided  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  world's  development  assist- 
ance. This  situation  led  to  a  large  and 
ambitious  VS.  Involvement  In  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  developing 
countries  and  required  extensive  over- 
seas missions  to  advise  governments  and 
monitor  programs.  Since  then  the  inter- 
national assistance  environment  has 
changed: 

First,  the  lower  Income  countries  ha'ra 
made  impressive  progress,  as  highlighted 
by  the  Commission  on  International 
Development  chaired  by  Lester  Pearson, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
"They  have  been  helped  by  us  and  by 
others,  tut  their  achievements  have  come 
largely  through  their  own  efforts.  Many 
have  scared  agricultural  breakthroogbi 
which  have  diamatlcaUy  turned  tbe  fear 
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of  famine  Into  the  hope  of  harreet.  They 
have  made  vast  gains  In  educating  their 
children  and  improving  their  standards 
of  health.  The  magnitude  of  their 
achievement  la  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  lower  income  countries  taken  to- 
gether exceeded  the  economic  growth 
targets  of  the  First  Dnlt«l  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade.  These  achievements 
have  brought  a  new  confidence  and  self- 
reliance  to  people  in  communltlea 
throughout  the  world. 

With  the  erperlence  that  the  lower 
Income  countries  have  gained  in  mobiliz- 
ing their  resources  and  setting  their  own 
development  priorities,  they  now  can 
stand  at  the  center  of  the  international 
development  process — as  they  should, 
since  the  security  and  development  which 
Is  sought  la  theirs.  They  clearly  want 
to  do  so.  Any  assistance  effort  that  fails 
to  recognize  these  realities  cannot  suc- 
ceed. 

Second,  other  industrialized  nations 
can  now  afford  to  provide  major  aaslst- 
ance  to  the  lower  Income  countries,  and 
most  are  already  doing  so  In  steadily  ris- 
ing amounts. 

While  the  United  States  remains  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  interna- 
tional development,  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations  combined  now  more  than 
match  our  efforts .  Cooperation  among 
the  industrialized  nations  Ls  essential 
to  successful  support  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  lower  income  coimtries.  New  ini- 
tiatives in  such  areas  as  trade  llt>erallza- 
tlon  and  untying  of  aid  must  be  carried 
out  together  by  all  such  countries. 

TTiird,  Intetnatloual  development  In- 
stitutions— the  World  Baulc  group,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
other  regional  development  organiza- 
tions, the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  and  other  International  agen- 
cies— now  possess  a  capability  to  blend 
the  initiatives  of  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries and  the  responses  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  They  have  made  effective 
use  of  the  resources  which  we  and  others 
have  provided.  A  truly  international 
donor  community  is  emerginn,  with  ac- 
cepted rules  and  procedures  for  respond- 
ing to  the  initiatives  of  the  lower  income 
countries.  The  international  institutions 
are  now  in  a  position  to  accelerate  fur- 
ther a  truly  international  development 
effort. 

Fourth,  the  progress  made  by  lower  in- 
come countries  has  brought  them  a  new 
capability  to  sell  abroad,  to  borrow  from 
private  sources,  and  to  utilize  private  in- 
vestment efflciently.  As  a  result,  a  fully 
effective  development  effort  should  en- 
compass much  more  than  government 
assistance  programs  If  it  Is  to  make  Its 
full  potential  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  develop- 
ing nations.  We  have  come  to  valu«  the 
constructive  role  that  the  private  sector 
can  play  in  channeling  productive  In- 
vestments that  will  stimulate  growth. 
We  now  understand  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  enlightened  trade  policies  that 
take  account  of  the  special  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  In  providing  access 
for  their  exports  to  the  Industrialized 
nations. 


EfracLiVi  DTVLLoruttrr  assistahcs — th« 
nuaoKAM  roB  betoiim 

To  meet  these  changed  international 
conditions,  I  propose  a  program  for  re- 
form in  three  key  areas:  to  support  an 
expanded  role  for  the  international  as- 
sistance institutions:  to  reshape  our  bi- 
lateral programs;  and  to  harness  all  as- 
sistance-related policies  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  total  development 
effort. 

My  program  for  reform  is  a  reafDrma- 
tlon  of  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  International  de- 
velopment process,  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  me  in  fulfilling  that  com- 
mitment. We  want  to  help  other  coim- 
trles  raise  their  standards  of  living.  We 
want  to  use  our  aid  where  it  can  make 
a  difference.  To  achieve  these  goals  we 
will  respond  positively  to  sound  proposabi 
which  effectively  support  the  programs 
of  the  lower  income  countries  to  develop 
their  material  and  human  resources  and 
institutions  to  enable  their  citizens  to 
share  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of  world- 
wide technological  and  economic  ad- 
vance. 

1,    DtPANDINO    TH«    aOLB    OF    XKTXBMATIOHA2. 

snallluiioNS 
International  Institutions  can  and 
should  play  a  major  creative  role  both  in 
the  funding  of  development  assistance 
and  In  providing  a  policy  framework 
through  which  aid  is  provided. 

Such  a  multilateral  approach  wlU  en- 
gage the  entire  International  community 
In  the  development  effort,  a-s-suring  that 
each  country  does  its  share  and  that  the 
efforts  of  each  t>ecome  part  of  a  system- 
atic and  effective  total  effort.  I  have  full 
confidence  that  these  International  in- 
stitutions have  the  capability  to  carry 
out  their  expanding  responsibilities. 
— I  propose  that  the  United  States 
channel  an  Irxreaslng  share  of  its 
development     assistance     through 
multilateral  Institutions  as  rapidly 
as  practicable. 
We  have  already  taken  the  firat  steps 
in  this  direction.  The  Congress  Is  cur- 
rently considering  my  proposals  for  a 
$1.8  billion  multi-year  U.S.  contribution 
to     the     Inter-American     Development 
Bank  and  a  $100  million  contribution 
over  three  years  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  These  two  requests  together 
with  authorizations  for  increases  in  our 
subscriptions  to  the  World  Bank  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  are  critical 
to  our  new  assistance  approach. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
recent  statement  by  the  World  Bank  that 
there  b   widespread   agreement  among 
donor  countries  to  rep!enl.«h  the  funds  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion at  an  annual  rate  of  $800  million  for 
the  next  three  years,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  I  shall  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress, at  its  next  session,  authorize  the 
$320  million  annual  U.S.  share  which 
such  a  replenishment  would  require. 
— In  order  to  promote  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  a  truly  international 
system  of  assistance.  I  propose  that 
our    remaining    bilateral    develop- 
ment    assistance     be     coordinated 
wherever  feasible  with  the  bilateral 
assistance  of  other  donor  countries. 


through  consortia  and  consultative 
groups  under  the  leadership  of  these 
International  institutions.  These  in- 
stitutions and  groufw  like  the  CIAP 
in  Latin  America  will  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  development  process 
and  work  out  programs  and  per- 
formance standards  with  lower  In- 
come countries  themselves. 
Moving   in    this   direction   holds   the 
promise  of  building  iwtter  relations  be- 
tween borrowing  and  lending  coimtries 
by  reducing  the  political  frictions  that 
arise  from  reliance  on  bilateral  contacts 
in  the  most  sensitive  affairs  of  nation- 
slates.  It  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  world  development  effort  by  pro- 
viding for  a  pooUng  of  resources,  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise  for  solving  develop- 
ment problejns  which  no  single  country 
can  muster. 

2.  KKSHATOIO  OUB  BUJkTBBAL  PftOOBAXS 

If  these  worldwide  Initiatives  are  to  be 
fully  effective,  we  must  also  refashion 
and  revitalize  our  own  institutions  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  making  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  within  a  truly  inter- 
national development  system.  This  will 
be  neither  an  easy  nor  quickly  accom- 
plished task:  it  calls  for  thorough  prep- 
aration, and  an  orderly  transition.  It  Is 
essential  to  undertake  this  task  if  our 
programs  are  to  reflect  the  conditions  of 
the  Seventies. 

The  administration  of  bilateral  assist- 
ance programs  is  complex  and  demand- 
ing. New  institutions  are  needed  so  that 
we  can  directly  focus  on  our  particular 
objectives  more  effectively. 

T73.  mTEBW ATlOKiL   DBVILOPMBNT   INSllll/IE 

— I  shall  propose  establishment  of  a 
VS.  International  Development  In- 
stitute, which  will  bring  VS.  science 
and  technology  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  development. 
The  InsUtute  will  fill  a  major  gap  In 
the  international  development  network. 
It  will  match  our  vast  talents  in  science 
and    technology    with   Institutions    and 
problems  abroad.  Research  has  created 
the  basis  for  the  Green  Revolution — the 
major  breakthrough  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction— but  continued  progress  In  the 
1970's  will  require  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries to  deal  with  more,  and  more  com- 
plex, problems.  The  InsUtute  will  con- 
centrate on  selected  areas  and  focus  VS. 
technology  on  critical  p!X)blems.  This  re- 
quires flexibility,  imagination  and  a  min- 
imum of  red  tape.  If  we  can  provide  this 
Institute  with  the  operational  flexibility 
enjoyed  by  our  private  foundations,  we 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
lower  income  countries  at  modest  ex- 
pense. 
An  Institute,  so  organized,  could 
— Concentrate  US  scientific  and  tech- 
nological talent  on  the  problems  of 
development. 
— Help  to  develop  research  competence 
in  the  lower  Income  countries  them- 
selves. 
— Help  develop  institutional  compe- 
tence of  governments  to  plan  and 
manage  their  own  development  pro- 
grama. 
— Support    expanded    research    pro- 
grams In  population. 
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— Help  finance  the  programs  of  VS.- 
sponsored  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  Institutions  abroad. 
— Carry  out  a  cooperative  program  of 
technical  exchange  and  reimbursa- 
ble technical  services  with  those  de- 
veloping countries  that  do  not  re- 
quire financial  assistance. 
— Coo[>erate  In  social  development  and 

training  programs. 
— Administer  our  technical  fcsslstanw 

programs. 
— Permit  greater  reliance  on  private 

organizations  and  researchers. 
Given  the  long-term  nature  of  the  re- 
search operation  and  the  need  to  attract 
top  people  on  a  career  basis,  the  Institute 
should  be  established  as  a  permanent 
Federal  agency.  To  provide  the  necessary 
financial  continuity,  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress provide  It  with  a  mulU-year  ap- 
propriation authorization. 

U.S.  IXT*»J*AT10NAL  OCVtl.OI'MXMT  COBPOBATXOH 

I  shall  propose  establishment  of  a  VS. 
International  Development  Corporation 
to  administer  our  bilateral  lending  pro- 
gram. It  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  the 
developing  nations  on  a  mstiue  and 
businesslike  basis. 

This  Development  Corporation  will 
examine  projects  and  programs  In  terms 
of  their  effectiveness  In  contributing  to 
the  international  development  process. 
It  will  rely  strongly  on  the  international 
institutions  to  provide  the  framework 
in  which  to  consider  Individual  loans  and 
nill  parUcimte  in  the  growing  number 
of  international  consortia  and  consulta- 
tive groups  which  channel  assistance  to 
individual  lower  income  countries.  It 
should  have  financial  stability  through 
a  multi-year  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion and  authority  to  pro\ide  loans  with 
differing  maturities  and  differing  interest 
rates,  tailored  to  the  requirements  of 
individual  borrowers.  The  Corporation 
would  also  have  limited  authority  to  pro- 
vide grant  financed  technical  assistance 
for  projects  closely  related  to  its  lending 
operations. 

Both  the  Institute  and  the  Corpora- 
tion will  be  subject  to  normal  executive 
and  legislative  review,  relating  their  per- 
formance directly  to  their  objectives. 

Both  these  new  institutions  involve  a 
fundamental  change  from  our  e.TlBtlng 
programs.  As  I  have  emphasized,  the  de- 
tailed plans  and  the  complete  transition 
will  take  time.  Inthe  interim.  I  am  di- 
recting the  admilSistrators  of  our  present 
development  programs  to  take  steps  to 
conform  these  programs,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  new  concept.'^  and  approaches 
I  have  outUned.  For  example,  our  pro- 
gram planning  for  consortia  will  be 
based  more  on  analysis  and  general  guid- 
ance developed  in  country  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  World  Bank  and  other 
International  institutions.  Greater  uti- 
lization of  international  Institutions  will 
permit  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment personnel  attached  to  our  as- 
sistance programs  particularly  overseas 
and  make  major  changes  In  our  present 
method  of  operation. 

OVEB£CAfi   PBIVATX   OfTBSTUEirT   COBfOBlTlOlff 

— ^I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  my 
nominations  for  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 


vestment Corporation,  which  I  pro- 
posed a  year  ago  to  promote  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  development 
and  which  the  Congress  approved. 
I  expect  this  institution  to  be  an  im- 
portant component  of  our  new  bilateral 
assistance  program.  The  most  important 
efforts  of  this  new  agency  will  be  opera- 
tion of  the  Investment  insurance   and 
guaranty  program  and  a  strengthened 
program  for  assisting  U^.  firms  to  un- 
dertake constructive  Investment  In  de- 
veloping countries. 

XNTXa-AM^UCAN     SOCIAL     IIKVXLOPMKHT 
ZX9IUUTB 

— ^A  few  weeks  ago  I  submitted  to  the 
Senate    my    nomliiations    for    the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Inter-American  Social  Devel- 
opment  Institute,    which   was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1968. 
This  InsUtute  will  provide  grant  sup- 
port for  Innovative  sociaJ  development 
programs  in  Latin  America  undertakes 
primarily  by  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations, and  will  be  aimed  at  bringing 
the  dj-namlsm  of  U.S.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican private  groups  to  bear  on  develop- 
ment problems  and  at  broadening  the 
participation  of  individuals  In  the  devel- 
opment process. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  approach  to 
our  bilateral  programs  will  be  effective- 
ness: We  will  ask  whether  a  program  or 
individual  loan  will  work  before  we  de- 
cide to  pursue  11 — and  we  w-ill  expect  the 
International  institutions  through  which 
we  channel  funds  to  do  so  as  well.  We 
will  concentrate  our  activities  in  sectors 
In  which  we  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution and  in  areas  where  long-term 
development  is  of  special  Interest  to  the 
United  States. 

This  Administration  has  been  under- 
taking for  some  time  a  full  review  of  all 
of  our  foreign  economic  policies.  Those 
policies,  including  our  new  foreign  aid 
policy  and  programs,  must  be  closely  re- 
lated and  mutually  supporting.  There- 
fore, I  intend  shortly  to  establish  a  new 
mechanism  which  will  plan  and  coordi- 
nate all  of  our  foreign  economic  policies. 
Including  our  various  foreign  assistance 
mrograms,  to  assure  that  they  are  all  ef- 
fectively related. 

3.  PBOUOTIHC  BfrBCllfB  OKVKLDPHXNT  TSBODOB 
ZHPBOVZX)   COOHOUIC    t>OLXCXBa 

In  addlUon  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  International  Institutions  and  a 
new  shape  to  our  bilateral  programs,  I 
propose  initiatives  that  vrill  enhance  the 
public  and  private  sector  contribution  to 
the  development  process. 
— To  open  further  the  benefits  of  trade 
to  the  lower  Income  countries,  I  have 
proposed     that    the    international 
community  Initiate  a  system  of  tariff 
preferences  for  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured and  selected  primary  jmxl- 
ucts  of  the  lower  income  coimtries 
in  the  markets  of  all  of  the  Indus- 
trialized countries. 
The  lower  income  countries  must  ex- 
pand their  exports  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  imports  needed  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment efforts,   and   to  lessen  their 
need  for  concessional  foreign  assistance. 
Market  growth  for  most  of  the  pri- 


mary commodities  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  their  major  sources  of  ex- 
port earnings  is  insufflcient  to  enable 
them  to  meet  these  needs.  I  will  submit 
legislation  to  the  Congress  recommend- 
ing that  we  eliminate  duties  on  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products  pur- 
chased from  the  lower  income  countries. 
We  will  move  ahead  with  this  approach 
as  soon  as  we  achieve  agreement  with  the 
other  industrialized  countries  to  Join  us 
with  comparable  efforts. 
— I  propose  steps  to  expand  the  con- 
structive role  of  private  investment 
In  the  development  process. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  tying 
restrictioris  on  procurement  which  hinder 
our  investment  guarantee  program,  I  am 
now  directing  that  coverage  under  the 
extended  risk  guarantee  program  tie  ex- 
tended to  funds  used  in  purchasing  goods 
and  services  abroad.  "Hiis  will  enhance 
our  support  of  VS.  private  investment  In 
the  lower  Income  countries.  In  addition, 
we  support  early  Inauguration  of  an  In- 
ternational Investment  Insurance 
Agency,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Bank,  to  provide  multilateral — and 
thereby  more  effective — guarantees 
against  exproprlaUons  and  other  politi- 
cal risks  for  foreign  Investments.  We  also 
support  an  increase  in  the  .*:cope  of  op- 
erations and  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  to  further 
promote  the  role  of  the  private  sector — 
particularly  within  the  lower  income 
countries  themselves — ^in  the  interna- 
tional development  process. 
— I  propose  that  all  donor  countries 
end  the  requirement  that  foreign  aid 
be  used  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  nation  provid- 
ing the  aid. 
Because  recipients  are  not  free  to 
choose  among  competing  nations,  the 
value  of  the  aid  they  receive  is  reduced 
significantly.  These  strings  to  our  aid 
lower  its  purchasing  power,  and  weaken 
our  own  ciijectives  of  promoting  develop- 
ment. Aid  with  such  strings  can  create 
needless  political  friction. 

Complete  untying  of  aid  is  a  step  that 
must  be  taken  In  concert  with  other 
nations  and  we  have  t>egun  talks  to  that 
end  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.  In  the  expectation 
that  negotlattons  will  soon  be  completed 
successfully,  I  have  decided  to  permit 
procurement  now  in  the  lower  income 
coimtries  under  the  U£.  bilateral  lending 
program — an  expansion  of  the  initial 
step  I  took  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  assistance,  this  should 
expand  trade  among  the  lower  income 
countries,  an  important  objective  in  its 
own  light. 
— I  propose  that  the  United  States 
place  strong  emphasis  on  what  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  called  the 
special  problem  of  population." 
The  InitiatiN-e  m  this  area  rests  with 
each  ir.dlvldual  country,  and  ultimately 
with  each  family.  But  the  time  has  come 
for  the  international  commimity  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  world  population  prob- 
lem with  a  sense  of  urgency.  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
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new  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  and  propose  that  It  undertake 
a  study  at  world  needs  and  possible  step* 
to  deal  with  them.  In  order  to  cooperate 
fully  in  support  of  this  International 
eHort,  the  proposed  U.S.  International 
Development  Institute  should  focus  the 
energy  and  expertise  of  this  country  on 
new  and  more  eftective  measures  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  population. 
—I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  work  with  others  to  deal 
eHectively  with  the  debt  service 
problem. 
The  successful  growth  of  the  past  has 
been  financed  in  part  through  external 
borrowings,  from  private  as  well  as 
government  sources  which  the  borrowers 
are  obligated  to  repay.  Furthermore,  a 
portion  of  their  borrowed  resources  have 
gone  to  build  roads,  schools  and  hospitals 
which  are  essential  requirements  of  a 
developing  nation  but  which  do  not 
directly  generate  foreign  exchange.  The 
debt  Incurred  has  heavily  mortgaged  the 
future  export  earnings  of  a  number  of 
lower  income  countries,  restricting  their 
ability  to  pay  for  further  development 

This  problem  calls  for  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  income  countries, 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  lenders, 
and  leadership  by  the  international  insti- 
tutions which  must  take  responsibility 
for  anaLvzing  debt  problems  and  working 
closely  with  the  creditors  m  arranging 
and  carrying  through  measures  to  meet 
them.  The  United  SUtes  will  play  its  role 
in  such  a  cooperative  effort. 
THX  vtncviMc  or  otvTLonam  AssnrrAKCE 
International  development  Is  a  long- 
term  process.  Our  mstituuons — like  the 
multilateral  lending  insUlution.? — should 
have  an  assured  source  of  long-term 
fuiuling.  foreign  assistance  involves  the 
activities  of  many  nations  and  the  sus- 
tained support  of  many  programs.  Sud- 
den and  drastic  disruptions  in  the  flow 
of  aid  are  harmful  both  to  our  long-term 
development  goals  and  to  the  effective 
administration  of  our  programs. 

In  the  past  this  country  has  shown  its 
willingness  and  determination  to  provide 
its  share.  I  confirm  that  determhiatlon 
and  ask  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  assume  those  responsibilities 
which  flow  from  our  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  development  process. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  that  the  downward 
trend  of  VS  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment process  should  be  reversed  I 
also  agree  with  the  Peterson  Report  that 
the  level  of  foreign  assistance  "is  only 
one  aide  of  the  coin.  TTie  other  side  is  a 
convincing  determination  that  these  re- 
sources can  and  will  be  used  effectively." 
A  determination  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  VS-  assistance  in  any  one  year 
wfl]  depend  on  a  continuing  assessment 
of  the  needs  and  performance  of  indi- 
vidual developing  countries,  as  well  as 
our  own  funding  ability.  It  must  also  be 
influenced  by  a  further  definition  of  the 
proposals  which  I  am  outlining  in  this 
message,  the  responaes  of  other  donors 
and  the  performance  of  the  International 
institutions. 

As  a  long-run  contribution  to  the  fund- 
ing of  development,  the  United  States 


will  seek  the  utlliiation  of  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  economic  resources  of  the 
seabed  for  development  assistance  to 
lower  Income  countries.  I  have  recently 
proposed  that  all  nations  enter  into  a 
treaty  to  establish  an  international  re- 
gime for  the  exploitation  of  these  vast 
resources,  and  that  royalties  derived 
therefrom  be  utuized  principally  for  pro- 
viding economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries  participating  in  the  treaty. 

Foreign  assistance  has  not  been  the 
specific  interest  of  one  party  or  the  par- 
ticular concern  of  a  single  Administra- 
tion. Each  President,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  has  recognized  the  great 
challenges  and  opporttinitles  in  partici- 
pating with  other  nations  to  build  a 
better  world  from  which  we  all  can  bene- 
fit. Members  of  both  pohtical  parties  in 
the  Congress  and  individuals  throughout 
the  nation  have  provided  their  support. 

The  US.  role  in  international  develop- 
ment assistance  reflects  the  vision  we 
have  of  ourselves  as  a  society  and  our 
hope  for  a  peaceful  world.  Our  interest 
In  long-term  development  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  its  contribution 
to  our  own  security.  Economic  develop- 
ment will  not  by  itself  guarantee  the 
poUUcal  stability  which  all  countries 
seek,  certainly  not  in  the  short  run,  but 
political  stabihty  is  unlikely  to  occur 
without  sound  economic  development. 

The  reforms  that  I  propose  today 
would  turn  our  assistance  programs  into 
a  far  more  successful  investment  in  the 
future  of  mankind — an  investment  made 
with  the  combination  of  realism  and 
idealism  that  marks  the  character  of 
the  American  people.  It  will  enable  us 
to  enter  the  'Seventies  with  programs 
that  can  cope  with  the  reahties  of  the 
present  and  are  flexible  enough  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  I  ask  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
join  me  In  making  this  investment. 
Richard  Nixoh. 

Thi  Whitx  House,  September  IS.  1970. 


FOREION  ASSIST AWCg  FOR  THE 

SEVENTIES 

(Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  called  for  substantial 
changes  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  new  focus  is  to  be  on  an  in- 
creasing role  for  private  enterprise  in 
helping  developing  nations;  on  enlisting 
the  peoples  of  these  nations  to  help  im- 
prove their  own  lives;  and  on  working 
within  the  framework  of  multilateral 
organizations  wherever  possible. 

For  Instance,  the  new  framework  for 
our  development  assistance  would  in- 
clude a  U.S.  International  Development 
Corporation,  responsible  for  makin? 
loans  in  selected  countries  and  for  re- 
lated technical  assistance  activities 
Where  possible,  our  loans  would  support 
broad  programs  worked  out  by  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  appropriate  in- 
ternational financial  institutions. 

The  President  has  also  called  for  a 
VS.  International  Development  Insti- 
tute to  apply  science  and  technology  to 


the  process  of  development.  The  Insti- 
tute would  work  largely  through  private 
organizations  and  would  rely  on  highly 
skilled  scientific  and  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

The  United  States  must  be  able  to 
respond  flexibly  and  effectively  to  chang- 
ing requirements  In  the  developing 
world.  The  President's  proposals  will 
make  possible  that  kind  of  response. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  as  delivered 
to  this  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  on 
January  22  of  this  year  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Nixon  sounded  again  his  theme  that 
"If  ours  is  not  to  be  an  age  of  revolution. 
It  must  be  an  age  of  reform."  going  on 
to  propose  that,  as  we  entered  the  sev- 
enties, we  should  enter  also  a  great  age 
of  reform  of  the  Institutions  of  Amer- 
ican government. 

Subsequently,  on  February  18.  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  his  historic 
•'State  of  the  World  Message."  entitled, 
"US.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's — A 
New  Strategy  for  Peace."  This  wide- 
ranging  document  was  a  statement  of 
the  new  approach  the  President  intended 
to  make  In  foreign  policy,  generally — an 
approach  designed  to  match  what  Mr. 
Nixon  called  "a  new  era  of  International 
relations." 

In  this  latter  message,  the  Praildent 
declared: 

America  cannot  live  in  IsolatloQ  If  it  ex- 
pects to  Uve  lo  peace. 

Adding  that^- 

We  have  so  latentlon  of  withdrawing  from 
the  world  .  .  .  the  only  Iseue  before  us  (be- 
ujg)  how  we  can  tie  moat  effective  In  meet- 
ing our  reeponslbtllUei,  protecting  our  Is- 
terestc,  and  thereby  building  peace. 

In  any  such  long-range  effort  It  was 
clearly  essential  that  we,  as  a  Nation 
and  a  people,  should  address  ourselves  to 
the  need  for  reform  of  our  so-called 
foreign-assistance  programs — an  overall 
effort  which,  while  not  perhaps  to  be  em- 
braced under  that  earlier  Presidential 
category  of  "institutions  of  American 
government."  Is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
bulldlng-blocka  out  of  which  a  durable 
peace  In  a  rapidly  changing  world  will 
have  to  be  constructed. 

Today,  then,  we  now  have  Mr.  Nixon's 
Ideas  In  this  regard— and  most  welcome 
Ideas  they  are.  Indeed. 

In  an  era  of  declining  forelgn-ald  ex- 
penditure levels — which  fact  expresses 
not  only  congressional  and  popular  dis- 
enchantment with  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams of  the  past  but  quite  Ukely.  as  well, 
a  swelling  national  weariness  with  what 
many  of  our  citizens,  out  of  their  tm- 
happlness  over  Vietnam,  have  come  to 
view  as  our  tendency  in  recent  years  to- 
wards global  adventurism — it  is  essential 
that  we  avoid  carrying  too  far  our  under- 
standable desire  to  turn  somewhat  In- 
wards. For.  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  have  a  profound  national  Interest  in 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  lower-Income  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  needs  at  home  ere.  to  be  sure,  most 
large,  but  our  new  awareness  of  them 
should  not  be  permitted  to  blind  us  to  the 
development  needs  of  the  world;  this  tie- 
cause,  as  the  President  notes: 
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No  more  abroad  tbmn  at  home  can  peace 
be  achieved  and  maintained  without  vigor- 
ous eflortj  to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  leM 
fortunate. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  President  in 
this  regard  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Es- 
sentially, it  has  been  a  problem  of  find- 
ing ways  and  means  to  make  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  more  effective  at  a 
time  when,  for  a  variety  of  factors — not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  current  public 
attitude  toward  foreign  aid  in  gen- 
eral, as  that  attitude  Is  reflected  here  In 
Congress — there  will  doubtless  be  no  ap- 
preciable Increases  in  overall  aid  expend- 
itures in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 
In  submitting  his  recommendations  in 
this  regard,  the  President  has  drawn 
heavily  on  the  report  of  the  Peterson 
Task  Foree  on  International  Develop- 
ment, as  well  as  on  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's report  concerning  our  special  pol- 
icy problems  In  our  own  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Mr.  Nixon's  recommendations 
are  simple  and  direct.  First,  he  proposes 
that  increasing  amounts  of  our  develop- 
ment assistance  be  channeled  through 
the  World  Bank  and  other  such  Interna- 
tional and  regional  Institutions.  Second, 
he  recommends  that  we  continue  a  slg- 
nlflcant  program  of  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance — assistance  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States,  itself — but 
targeted  now  oo  those  underdeveloped 
nations  In  which  we  have  a  special  In- 
terest and  which  also  show  an  ability  and 
readiness  to  respond  positively  to  the 
need  to  develop  their  material  and  hu- 
man resources;  in  other  words,  to  use  our 
aid  not  indiscriminately  as  in  the  past 
but.  from  now  on.  onlj'  where  it  can 
make  a  difference.  This  involves.  I  know, 
a  principle  that  has  been  stated  In  the 
past  but  seldom  adhered  to  by  recent 
Chief  Executives.  However,  that  princi- 
ple Is  so  much  on  all  fours  with  the 
"Nixon  Doctrine's"  emphasis  on  local 
initiative  and  local  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility— on  the  concept  that  peace 
requires  partnership — that  we  must  be- 
lieve this  is  one  President  who  means 
what  he  says  In  this  respect. 

The  first  such  recommendation  fore- 
shadows the  end  of  our  once  overlarge 
and  overambltlous  involvement  In  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  growing 
number  of  developing  nations,  as  well 
as  the  farflung  overseas  missions  once 
thought  necessary  to  administer  and 
monitor  that  unique,  but  too  often  fall- 
ing, effort.  It  foreshadows  the  day.  not 
far  off.  when  the  United  States  will  take 
it."!  proper  place  in  the  emerging  Inter- 
national donor  commimity — as  Mr. 
Nixon  calls  it — which  has  now  the  capa- 
bility of  better  blending  the  Initiatives  of 
the  lower  income  countries  and  the  re- 
sponses of  the  industrialized  nations  than 
we  could  ever  hope  to  accomplish  on  our 
own. 

The  second  such  recommendation  sim- 
ilarly foreshadows  the  day.  also  not  far 
off.  when  those  nations  that  will  receive 
the  beneflt  of  our  foreign  aid  will 
stand  at  the  center  of  the  international 
development  effort,  establishing  their 
own  priorities  and  receiving  our  assist- 
ance In  relation  to  the  efforts  they  are 
making  In  their  own  behalf.  If  Congress 


reacts  favorably  to  the  President's  forth- 
coming legislative  recommendations  in 
this  same  regard,  it  also  foreshadows  a 
new  institutional  framework  to  replace 
the  existing  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  a  new  emphasis  on 
private  initiative,  private  skills,  and  p-1- 
vate  resources  in  the  developing  nations, 
concentrating  on  their  long-term  needs 
and  not  on  short-term  political  favors 
which,  we  should  have  long  ago  learned, 
cannot  be  bought  with  such  assistance. 

This  new  institutional  framework, 
with  congressional  cooperation  will  be 
centered  around  a  TJS.  International  De- 
velopment Institute — to  bring  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  capabilities  to  bear  on 
the  special  problems  of  development — 
and  a  US.  International  Development 
Corporation  responsible  for  making  cap- 
ital and  related  technical-assistance 
loans  In  selected  countries  on  what  the 
President  assures  us  will  be  "a  mature 
and  businesslike  basis"  In  order  to  help 
assure  that  latter  objective,  both  of  these 
newly  proposed  organizations  will  report 
directly  to  the  President,  leaving  under 
State  Department  auspices  those  sepa- 
rate programs  of  "humanitarian  assist- 
suice' — relief  from  natural  disasters,  ref- 
ugee programs,  and  the  like — and,  in 
manner  yet  to  be  determined,  under 
other  auspices  that  third  element  of  for- 
eign assistance — collective  security  or 
"security  assistance,"  as  the  President 
terms  It — thus  separating  out  the  three 
major  alms  of  our  newly  shaped  foreign 
assistance  program  In  such  a  way  as  to 
help  fix  responsibility  more  precisely  and 
to  clarify  accountability  for  their 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  shall,  of  course, 
wish  to  examine  further  the  specifics  of 
the  forthcoming  Presidential  legislative 
proposals,  the  basics  of  the  President's 
message,  today,  have  my  Immediate  and 
enthusiastic  approval. 

Taken  together,  they  constitute  the  be- 
ginnings of  true  reform — giving  proof 
where  needed  of  the  fact  that  declining 
foreign  aid  expenditure  levels  is  not  evi- 
dence that  the  need  lor  such  aid  is  di- 
minished, or  that  our  capacity  to  help 
other  nations  has  diminished,  or  that 
America  has  lost,  as  Mr.  Nbcon  put  It, 
"her  humanituian  zeal,"  nor.  again  in 
his  words,  that  "we  have  turned  inward 
and  abandoned  our  pursuit  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world." 

Taken  together,  such  proposals — ^In- 
cluding specifically,  and  it  needed  to  be 
emphasized,  Mr.  Nixon's  suggestion  that 
the  new  International  Development  In- 
stitute should  focus,  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency, the  energy  and  expertise  of  this 
country  on  the  world's  population  prob- 
lem— can  help  make  our  foreign-assist- 
ance programs  the  kind  of  investment  in 
a  better  world,  from  which  we  can  all 
benefit,  that  they  have  long  needed  to  be. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEHT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  genleman  from  Michigan? 

'There  was  no  objeclon. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  This  is  Private  Calendar  day.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  first  Individual  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  President's  me.ssage  on  foreign  as- 
sistance for  the  seventies. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  aert  called  the  bill  (HJl.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrlan. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  put  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON.  HASERICK  <i  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  10534) 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson.  Haserlck  li 
Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  tie 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  <HR.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  O.  Hansen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  13489) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAVID    L.    KENNISON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15272) 
for  the  relief  of  David  L.  Kennison. 

Mr.  HAIL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bUl  be  put  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE   F.   MILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15415) 
for  the  relief  of  Oeorse  P.  Mills. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OP  Hit.  17968  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  Resolu- 
Uon  (H.  Res.  !08>  referring  HJl.  1390 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


MAUREEN  OXEARY  PIMPARE 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  <H.R.  12963) 
for  the  reUef  of  Maureen  OXeary  Plm- 
pare. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TBOB<AS  J.  BECK 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJi.  4982  i 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Beck. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  put  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


of  such  relKtioiulilp.  ba  accorded  an;  rtgbt. 
prlvliegfl,  or  statui  und«r  tli«  ImmlgntloD 
and  N»Uonaitty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARIA  DE  CONCKICAO  BOTELHO 
PEREIRA 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  12990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Concelcao 
Botelho  Pereira. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRAGO  MIKIAUSIC 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1508) 
for  the  relief  of  Drago  Mlklauslc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  put  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objeclton. 


OK  YON  (MRS.  (THARLES  G.)  KIRSCH 
The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  46701 
(or  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon  (Mrs.  Charles 
O.I  Klrsch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl  4*70 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  RCTireeenlativea  of  the  United  Statea  0/ 
America  in  Crmgress  aeaembted.  That,  for 
Uie  purposes  of  Ule  ImmlgraUon  and  Nb- 
Uon&lity  .'Vet.  Ok  Yon  (Mrs.  duiries  O.t 
Klrsch  sb&ll  be  held  snd  considered  to  have 
lieen  lawfully  admitted  to  the  timted  St«t«s 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  rtaa  fee.  tTpon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  a^ 
prortded  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shiU  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  total  number  of 
immlgrmnt  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  avaUable  to  natives  of  the 
coun^  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraptifi 
(1)  through  (B)  of  section  203(a|  of  the 
ImmlgTBtlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strlice  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and   Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  .4ct.  Ok  Ton  (Mrs. 
Ctiartes  O.I  Klnch  shall  be  held  and  con- 
aldered  to  be  an  Immediate  relauve  as  defined 
in  section  aOKbi  of  ttiat  Act  and  the  provl- 
alona  of  secUon  304  of  the  said  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VERNON  LOUIS  HOBERO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1087)  for 
the  relief  of  Vernon  Louis  Hoberg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.  1087 
Be  it  enacted  bf  t)ie  Senate  and  HouM  o/ 
«ej)rej«n«o«(oej  o/  the  Ui^lted  Statet  o/ 
ATneriea  in  Congreu  aesembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlalon  of  section  313 
(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Vernon  Loull  Hobe^  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  he  la  found  to 
be  otherwise  admlsaible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act;  Provided,  That,  If  the  said 
Vernon  Louis  Hoberg  is  not  entitled  to  medi- 
cal care  under  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care 
Act  (70  Stat.  2S0),  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  pieacrlbed 
by  section  313  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act:  Provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
cr  the  Department  of  Justice  had  lEnowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MATY  AS  HUNYADI 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3436) 
for  the  relief  of  Matyas  Hunyadl. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARITA    ANNE    MARIE    BADEN 
( NGUYEN  TAN  NG A ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  2078)  for 
the  relief  of  Margarita  Anne  Marie  Ba- 
den (Nguyen  Tan  Nga). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.3I76 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatiret  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Margarita  Anne  Marie  Baden 
(Nguyen  Tan  Nga)  may  be  classified  as  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(bIdllFl  of  such  Act.  upon  the  nilng  of 
a  petition  In  her  behalf  of  Barbara  Baden. 
a  cltlTCn  of  the  tTnlted  States,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  such  Act.  No  natural  brothers 
or  slstan  of  the  said  Margarlu  Anne  Uarle 
Baden   (Ngnjen  Tan  Nga)    shall,  by  virtus 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  LOCATED  IN 
LAWRENCE  COIWTY,  S.  DAK.,  TO 
JOHN  AND  RUTH  RACHETTO 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  14421) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
property  of  the  United  States  located  In 
Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak.,  to  John  and 
Ruth  Rachetto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

BJl.  14431 
Be  it  enacted  by  tie  Senate  and  BOiue 
of  aepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  autborlsed  and 
directed  to  convey  to  John  and  Ruth  Rach- 
etto of  Deadwood.  South  Dakota,  all  ngbt, 
title,  and  mterest  of  the  Dniled  States  In 
and  to  approximately  68.34  acres  of  land, 
together  with  all  improvements  thereon,  lo- 
cated In  Lawrence  County.  South  Dakota, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  lot  7,  the 
north  half  of  lot  8.  and  lot  3  In  {section  34. 
township  5  north,  range  3  east.  Black  Hills 
meridian,  containing  approximately  73.14 
acres,  less  lot  37  of  lot  7.  containing  approxi- 
mately 4.8  more  or  leas.  Such  conveyance  by 
the  Secretary  siiAll  take  place  upon  payment 
by  or  on  t>ehalf  of  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  being  conveyed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "68.34"  and  Insert 
"7B.7S". 

Page  1.  linea  8  and  9.  strike  out  "the  north 
half  or'. 

Page  1.  line  10,  after  "Black  Hilis"  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  text  ending  on 
page  3.  line  5,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  "meridian  Such  conveyance  shall 
be  mt\de  by  the  Secretary  following  appUca- 
tion  by  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto  and  pay- 
ment, within  one  year  from  notification  of 
th*  amount  tbanof,  o(  the  (air  market  valua 
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of  the  property  conveyed  plus  ooota  of  ap- 
praisal and  survey,  if  any,  and  the  adminis- 
trative coeu  of  making  the  oonveyanoe,  all 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Moneys  paid 
to  the  Secretary  for  administrative  ooeu, 
appraisal,  and  surveys  sliaU  be  deposited  in 
the  appropriation  account  tiien  current  for 
the  agency  wiUch  rendered  the  service.  Mon- 
eys paid  for  the  land  stiail  be  deposited  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  mlaoel- 
laneous  recelpu." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4685) 
for  the  relief  of  CHlnton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A,  HUGHLETT  MASON 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  5017) 
for  the  relief  of  A.  Hughlett  Mason. 

Mr,  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESSOR PARTNERSHIP,  ROGER 
STANLEY  AND  HAL  IRWIN,  DOING 
BUSINESS  AS  THE  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY ORCHESTRA 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5943) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orehestra. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  wltliout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HERSHEL  SMITH.  PUBLISHER  OP 
THE  LINDSAY  NEWS,  OF  LINDSAY, 
OKLA. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl,  8100) 
for  the  relief  of  Henhel  Smith,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Lindsay  News,  of  Lindsay, 
Okla, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  ZONARS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl,  795S> 
tor  tbe  relief  of  CHiarles  Zonan. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTRAL  GOLF  STEAMSHIP  CORP. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  12958) 
for  the  relief  of  Central  Gulf  Steamship 
Corp. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAVID  Z.  OLASSMAN 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13805) 
for  the  relief  of  David  Z.  Glassman. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (8.  2514)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loculer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  "was  no  objection. 


JACK  A.  DUOOINB 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  14271) 
for  the  relief  of  Jack  A.  Dugglns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

BA.  14271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  noiue  of 
Kcpreeentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorljced  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the 
sum  of  S3J41.80  to  Jack  A.  Dugglns  at  San 
BemAniino,  OaliTomia.  In  full  settlement 
of  his  dsims  sgalnst  the  United  Statee  for 
leases  and  expenses  be  sulTered  in  disposing 
of  property  and  arranging  his  personal  af- 
fairs In  order  to  depart  for  an  assignment 
In  Hawaii  as  an  employee  of  the  Air  Force, 
which  asBlgnment  was  canceled  Just  prior 
to  the  time  he  was  to  depart.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  en  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  servlcee  rendered 
m  connection  with  tills  olaim.  and  the  aame 
shall  be  tmlawftil,  any  contract  to  the  oon- 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provlxlons  of  tills  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdecneanor  and  upon  convlc- 
tloo  thereof  ahail  be  lined  in  any  sum  not 
•xcaeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  ■'«SJ41.aO"  aad  In- 
sert "si.ase.69". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARCOS  ROJ08  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1187)  for 
the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojos  Rodrigues. 


KATHRYN  TALBOT 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  2661)  for 
the  rdlef  of  Kathryn  Talbot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLDiaSl 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  703)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnser,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  dinger,  and  George  Henry 
Ollnger,  Individually. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem&n 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgla? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


VKTTOR  L.   ASHLEY— SENATK 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  11060)  for 
the  relief  of  Victor  L.  Ashley,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bin. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  "Ashley"  insert 
"or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  his 
estate,".         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  ooD- 
curred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tba 
table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HTTNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  EDMONOSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
toUowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  liames : 

(Boll  No.  3961 
AbbtU  EcUiudt  UraklU 

&duu  E<lw«tib.Caur  Uikn 

Anderson.  Edwda.  La.       Moras 

Teen  PKilon  MurpbT.  M.T. 

Aaiibrcwk  F^tipun  O'Konakl 

Banng  Flynt  ottlngir 

Bcall.Md.  FUd.  P«llr 

Bell.  CaUr  WllUam  D.       Phllbin 

Berry  Paz«ffi&n  PoweU 

Bl&nton  FTledel  Price.  Tex. 

BLKCnlk  Pulton.  Tenn.    Purcell 

Boland  Qalia^ei  Held.  K.T. 

Brock  QftiniAtx  RlTerv 

Brooks  GUlmo  Boe 

Brown.  Calir.      ODBert  Bogen,  Colo. 

BroyhlU.  V>.       Ormt  BoecntlKl 

BuctuinAn  HuTiMtTi  Wmsh.  RoudebuAh 

Burton.  Vlah     RUTlnston         Roytial 
Bush  Rasclngs  stOermsin 

Button  Hsthsmy  a»ndn»n 

CaOeU  Keben  Ssneltlsld 

Casey  Hicks  Scbsile 

Oeiler  Ro«sn  Scbeuer 

Cbsppell  Holifleld  Scbneebsli 

Cblstiolm  Horton  SebeUus 

Cisrk  Jones.  Tenn.       Sta^^gers 

Clay  Karth  Stokes 

Collins  Kastenmeler       Stuckey 

Conle  meppe  Taloott 

Conyets  Landgrebe  Teague,  Cali^. 

CouibJln  Landrum  Teague.  Tea- 

Cowger  Uoyd  Thaeapaon.  ttJ. 

Oaddano  Lulsn  Tlanian 

DaVBon  Lukens  Tunney 

de  la  Oarxa         McCarthy  Dllman 

IMggs  Mcculloch  Wataon 

Dingell  usctlonald.        WMcker 

Donohue  M.s3.  Wldnall 

Dowdy  MacGregor  Wold 

Downing  Meads 

The  SPE-^KER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Edmohdsoii).  On  this  roUcall  313  Mem- 
bers have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (BR.  178541  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
TM  rax  coMMTTm  or  tkx  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Commltee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  HR. 
17654.  with  Mr.  N«tcheh  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Wednesday.  July  29.  1970.  the 
Clerk  had  rtad  through  section  1 19  end- 
ing on  page  40,  line  22,  of  the  bill. 


AUSMDafEHT    OrTnOtD  IT    Ua.   BIBK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
40.  Immediately  below  line  3a.  insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3i  Clause  3  of  rule  XXVm  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  ol  Representatives  is  amended^ 

"(11  by  striking  out  '.  but  their  report 
shall  not  include  matter  not  committed  to 
the  conference  commltee  by  either  House. 
';  and 

"(21  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  lol- 
lowlng:  ';  but  the  introduction  of  any 
language  In  tbat  substitute  presenting  a 
speclflc  additional  topic,  question.  Issue,  or 
proposition  not  committed  to  tbe  conference 
commltee  by  either  Houiie  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  germane  modification  of  the  matter 
In  disagreement-  Moreover,  their  report  shall 
not  Include  matter  not  committed  to 
the  conference  committee  by  either  House, 
nor  shall  their  report  Include  a  modification 
of  any  specific  topic,  question.  Issue,  or 
proposition  committed  to  vhe  conference 
committee  by  either  or  both  Houses  if  that 
modification  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  that 
specific  topic,  quc^itlon.  Issue,  or  proposition 
as  so  committed  to  tbe  conference  com- 
mittee.'," 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
discuss  briefly  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
very  brief  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
bill  In  general  and  what  the  time  situ- 
ation appears  to  be. 

As  we  were  notified  prior  to  the  recess, 
today,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week  were  to  be  de- 
voted solely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reorganization  bill.  It  was  to  have  prior- 
ity for  this  week. 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  this 
Member  that  If  we  are  to  pass  a  bill  on 
legislative  reorganization  this  year  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  essential  that 
work  be  completed  by  Thursday  night. 
I  am  not  here  trying  to  set  any  hard  and 
fast  rules,  but  I  merely  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members,  who  are 
certainly  Just  as  much  concerned.  I  am 
sure,  as  I  am.  that  if  we  are  to  do  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  expeditiously 
consider  such  amendments  as  will  be  of- 
fered from  time  to  time. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  Members 
would  be  vrllllng  voluntarily  to  limit 
themselves  to  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  As  you  know,  we  have  not  sought 
to  cut  off  debate.  It  would  be  my  hope  we 
would  not  do  so  In  the  future.  I  am 
simply  attempting  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  Today  Is 
Septemtier  IS  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
unless  we  can  complete  action  and  finally 
vote  on  this  bill  this  week  the  chances  of 
ultimate  passage  are  not  Ux  good. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude these  brief  remarks  by  saying  that 
we  have  been  In  contact  with  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  other  body.  Members 
who  are  interested  and  Members  who  are 
concerned  and  Members  who  have, 
through  staff  work,  kept  up  to  the  minute 
with  what  we  are  doing.  There  are  hope- 
ful Indications  that  the  other  body  will 
expeditiously  consider  this  If,  as  I  say, 
we  could  pass  It  In  a  timely  fashion. 

I  have  as  late  as  ttila  morning  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  certain  Inter- 


ested Members  of  the  other  body  and 
the  time  period  that  we  are  confronted 
with.  As  I  say,  I  am  hopeful  that  if  we 
can  expeditiously  complete  our  work, 
there  is  a  possibility— and  1  ttilnk  it  Is 
a  good  possibility — that  we  could  see  the 
final  passage  of  a  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion bill  this  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  briefly 
like  to  discuss  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  here. 

This  amendment  arises  out  of  some 
recent  events  that  developed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  actlotis  by  conferees.  Of 
course,  as  we  know,  conferences  are  held 
as  executive  session.^  and  not  open  to 
the  public.  We  have  had  a  recent  dem- 
onstration of  new  material  being  added 
to  a  bill,  material  that  was  neither  con- 
sidered by  this  House  nor  by  the  other 
body  In  committee  or  in  debate  on  the 
floor  of  either  body,  having  been  placed 
in  the  le^Lslatlon  and  In  fact  having  be- 
come a  part  of  the  recently  passed  high- 
way safety  bill.  I  am  sure  any  of  you 
who  have  rim  Into  some  of  the  problems 
that  I  have  run  Into  recently  are  some- 
what concerned  over  this  kind  of  a 
development. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Eulenborn)  also  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  he,  as  recently  as,  I  believe,  1969. 
on  a  point  of  order  concerning  the  very 
question  that  we  seek  to  get  at  here, 
found  his  point  of  order  was  overruled 
even  though  seemingly  the  present  lan- 
guage of  article  3.  rule  XXVIII.  would 
have  precluded  the  Injection  of  new  ma- 
terial. Precedents  going  back  to  1907, 
and  even  since,  permitted  the  overruling 
of  a  point  of  order  after  it  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  new  material 
having  been  Injected  m  a  conference  at 
that  time.  So  the  language  which  you 
have  here  heard  read  simply  proposes  to 
make  it  impossible  to  bring  in  new  ma- 
terial, material  that  has  not  been  con- 
sidered in  one  or  the  other  body's 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

I  would  briefly  like  to  read  through 
the  amendment  again,  because  there  are 
two  or  three  points  that  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  in  It.  I  am  only  using  that 
part  of  the  new  language  which  pertains 
here :  "but  the  mtroductlon  of  any  lan- 
guage In  that  substitute  presenting  a  spe- 
clflc additional  topic,  question,  issue,  or 

proposition" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

i  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Suk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize 
for  the  request  for  additional  time  and 
I  would  hope  that  I  would  not  hereafter 
have  to  seek  additional  time.  But  in 
order  to  clarify  and  make  some  legisla- 
tive history.  If  this  amendment  Is 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  It  a 
little  bit  further,  and  I  will  reread  tlie 
language  that  I  started  to  read:  ".  but 
the  Introduction  of  any  language  in  that 
substitute  presenting  a  speclflc  addi- 
tional topic,  question.  Issue,  or  proposi- 
tion, not  committed  to  the  conference 
committee  by  either  House  shall  not  eon- 
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stltute  a  germane  modification  of  the 
matter  in  disagreement." 

Now,  that  particular  language  goes 
specifically  to  the  Issue  on  the  recently 
passed  Airway  Safety  Pimd  Act  and  I 
think  that  language  would  have  pre- 
cluded what  was  written  m  there  In  the 
way  of  what  amounted  almost  to  a 
secret  provision  having  to  do  with  pen- 
alties to  try  to  avoid  permitting  the 
public  knowing  that  they  were  paying  an 
additional  3-percent  tax  upon  their  air 
travel. 

Now,  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment goes  even  further  In  an  attempt  to 
make  certain  that  the  proceedings  of  a 
conference  committee  which  Is  held  In 
executive  session  cannot  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  the  committees  of  the  two 
bodies  in  their  floor  debate  held  In  the 
initial  handling  of  tbe  legislation,  and  It 
reads  thus: 

Moreover,  their  report  shall  not  Include 
matter  not  committed  to  the  conference 
committee  by  either  House,  nor  shall  their 
report  Include  a  modification  of  any  specific 
topic,  question.  Issue,  or  proposition  com- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee  by 
either  or  both  Houses  If  that  modification  Is 
beyond  the  scope  of  that  speclflc  topic,  ques- 
tion, Issue,  or  proposition  as  so  comnUtted 
to  the  conference  committee. 

Let  me  quickly  cite  a  possible  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
For  example,  the  House  passes  a  piece 
of  legislation  authorizing  $1  million:  tbe 
other  body  after  having  considered  the 
legislation  passes  a  bill  authorizing  $5 
million:  then  the  conference  committee 
could  not  come  back  and  report  SlO  mil- 
lion or,  going  the  other  way.  report 
»500,000.  The  point  is  that  it  should  stay 
within  the  scope  of  what  the  two  bodies 
have  done  Initially.  And  this  also  could 
apply  In  other  cases  other  than  in  dollar 
amounts,  but  must  stay  within  the  sc<¥e 
of  the  legislation  at  the  time  that  It 
was  considered  In  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  and  the  other  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Smith)  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  offering  this  amendment 
which  I  think  will  remedy  the  problem 
that  we  have  been  faced  with  In  reports 
coming  from  conference  committees. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
one  question. 

In  the  experience  that  I  recentlj'  had 
with  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Bill.  I  raised  several  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report.  Let  me 
give  one  example,  and  I  would  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  as  to  the  con- 
struction and  effectiveness  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  Is  offering. 

In  the  bill  on  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  the  House  bill  provided  compensa- 
tion for  only  complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis. 

The  bill  of  the  other  body  likewise 
provided  compensation  only  for  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis.  The  report  of  the 
conference  committee  extended  the  com- 
pensation benefits  to  all  pneumoconiosis 
Including  simple  as  wdl  as  complicated 
OXVI JOOB— Part  33 


pneumoconiosis.  This  was  one  of  the 
points  of  order  that  I  made  against  the 
conference  report.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman,  if  this  language  tbat  tbe  gen- 
tleman Is  offering  had  been  part  of  the 
rules  at  that  time,  would  my  point  of 
order  have  been  valid  and  sustained? 

Mr.  SISK.  In  my  opinion  if  I  under- 
stand the  langviage  we  are  offering,  your 
points  of  order  would  have  been  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  the  very  kind  of 
situation  we  seek  to  prevent. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Sisk  amendment. 
Congress  has  been  made  to  look  very 
foolish  by  what  happened  In  conference 
on  the  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion 
Act.  The  conferees  on  that  Important  bill 
not  only  wrote  new  regulations  into  the 
law.  but  posted  stiff  financial  penalties 
lor  violation  of  their  new  regulations. 

I  first  directed  the  attention  of  col- 
leagues to  this  prize  bit  of  effrontery  on 
July  1  of  this  year. 

At  that  time  I  not  only  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  regulations,  but  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  their  constitutional- 
ity. That  doubt  was  shared  by  a  number 
of  individuals,  particularly  among  the 
ranks  of  travel  agents  and  ticket  sellers. 
One  of  them,  David  Peters,  president  of 
Timely  Travel  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  de- 
cided to  press  for  a  court  test  of  their 
legality. 

To  this  end,  he  announced  publicly 
that  he  would  defy  the  regulations  and 
would  list  separately  the  amoimt  of  the 
tax  on  every  domestic  airline  ticket  sold 
by  his  agency.  Mr.  Peters  sent  to  me  a 
copy  of  a  ticket  he  wrote  m  a  manner 
which  defied  the  regulations,  and  asked 
me  to  forward  It  to  the  appropriate 
agency.  I  forwarded  the  copy  with  a  cov- 
ering letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  ncte  that,  whether 
by  reason  of  the  press  of  more  Important 
business  or  otherwise,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  so  far  failed  to  take  any 
action  against  Mr.  Peters  or  the  Timely 
Travel  Agency. 

One  may  experience  either  relief  or 
regret,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view, 
at  learning  that  Mr.  Peters  has  discon- 
tinued his  deliberate  defiance  of  regu- 
lations. He  did  so.  however,  not  because 
of  the  pressure  of  Federal  agencies  or 
because  of  his  belief  that  his  actions  were 
unjustified.  Rather,  he  was  constrained 
to  do  so  by  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, which  threatened  him  with  loss  of 
his  sales  agency  agreement  It  he  persisted 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  Into 
the  court*. 

On  July  1  of  this  year,  the  day  on 
which  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  reg- 
ulations that  had  been  adopted,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  bring  about  a  re- 
vision of  the  regulations  as  they  applied 
to  this  particular  matter. 

It  Is  clearly  not  feasible,  however,  and 
if  It  were  It  Is  neither  sensible  nor  prac- 


tical to  attempt  to  correct  by  additional 
legislation  undesirable  actions  taken  In 
conference  without  approval  of  both 
Chambers.  The  Slsk  amendment  to  HA. 
I'7654  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  travesties  upon  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment. 

F^r  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  actions  of  the  Timely  Travel 
Agency  and  Its  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  court  test  of  the  regulations  affecting 
ticket  sales,  I  iiiclude  copies  of  pertinent 
correspondence : 

An    TsANSPOBT    AaaocuTiON    or 
AmosicA, 
WoMhtngUm,  D.O.,  Aufftat  20.  1970. 
Mr.  Dsvm  PKTXsa, 
Prttiiait,  Timely  Travel,  Inc., 
Beverly  Hllla,  Calif. 

Deab  Ma.  PzTzsa:  The  August  18,  1970 
Issue  of  Travel  Weekly.  Page  1,  reports  "David 
Peters,  President  of  Timely  Travel,  haa 
begun  to  list  the  tax  on  every  domestic  air- 
line ticket  sold  by  his  agency  In  defiance  of 
the  law  that  bars  separating  the  Increased 
domestic  air  tax  irom  the  ticket  price". 

Tou  are  advised  that  If  the  above  quote 
from  Travel  Weekly  Is  correct.  Timely  Travel 
Is  to  vlolaUon  of  the  Airports  snd  Alrwaya 
Bill  passed  by  the  Cktngreaa  of  the  United 
States  affecting  all  air  travel  within  or  frtxn 
the  United  States  on  or  after  July  1,  1970. 
With  respect  to  domestic  tickets.  Including 
MCO*s  and  XO's  for  air  transportation,  all 
of  which  are  taxable  at  an  8%  rate,  the  bill 
prohibits  a  oarrler  and/or  Its  authorlaed 
agents  from  llsnng  the  tare  and  tax  separate- 
ly on  the  filght  and  passenger  coupons.  For 
each  violation  of  this  requirement.  Congress 
has  Imposed  a  possible  maximum  CIOO.OO 
penalty. 

A  violation  of  the  speclflc  matter  under 
dlscu^lon.  If  to  fact  It  has  occurred,  would 
also  sppear  to  constitute  a  breach  of  Paia- 
grsphs  IS  and  17  of  the  Sales  Agency  Agree- 
ment. In  which  event  formal  enforcement 
action  may  be  required. 

Accordingly,  you  are  requested  to  Immedi- 
ately stop  any  such  practice  that  may  be  in 
effect  and  Immediately  advise  what  action 
has  been  taken  to  correct  this  matter. 
Very  truly  youia. 

PBANItUN  OELSCSLSC^ 

Director,  Office  of  Snforcement. 

ADCoar  36.  1970. 
R*  travel  weekly  August  16.  n  hidden  tax. 
Mr.  FUincinr  Oxz.sCKtAtm. 
fMrectoi-,  OJloe  of  tnfonemeiU, 
Air  Transport  Aitaoeiation  of  America, 
Waahingtori,    D.C. 

Dasa  Ma.  OxLscHUiGBt :  I  have  received 
your  communication  of  August  30  relative  to 
subject  matter. 

As  per  your  request,  we  have  stopped  any 
practice  of  separating  tlie  tax  and  the  fare 
and  will  continue  to  abide  by  the  law,  which 
was  passed  tiy  Congress,  even  though  I  feel 
that  this  law  Is  unconstitutional  and  decelt- 
tol. 

We  wish  to  aasur«  you,  Mr.  Qelsch lager, 
that  in  no  way  did  we  totand  to  deUberately 
violate  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  U 
the  Sales  Agency  Agraement,  but  I  felt  as  a 
bustoeaaman,  a  taxpayer,  and  a  cltlxen.  I  had 
a  right  to  speak  out.  I  feel  that  this  now  haa 
been  done  and  we  have  been  heard  from,  and 
feel  assured  that  our  congresamen  wUi  han 
this  new  tax  law  repealed. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  satisfy  your 
request,  and  I  would  appracUte  It  If  you 
would  please  acknowledga  aame. 
Very  truly  youia. 

OavlD  Pxzxas, 

PreMiOit. 
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Tekxlt  TKAnu  IMC., 
Beverly  aitU,  CaU/^  Ausutt  21, 1*70. 
Hon.  LioNVj.  Vak  Disu,xm. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkam  Sn:  I  r«c«lvad  a  call  from  the 
Pnea-Telegnun  of  Um^  Bmch  quotUi«  to  ma 
excerpu  from  the  CongreBalooal  Reccsft  of 
your  r*oent  speech  reUUve  to  the  hidden 
xax.  On  behalf  of  the  travel  agenu,  I  wlah 
to  thank  you  for  y^ur  contlnuevl  efforta  In 
puzvulBg  the  repeal  of  thla  "tajc  law",  which 
we  aJl  feel  la  uncosutltutlonal  and  deceltfuL 

enclosed  pleaae  find  a  copy  of  an  article 
pubUahed  In  Travel  Weekly  of  Aufftiat  IB 
and  a  oopy  of  a  letter  that  I  received  fKim 
the  Air  Transport  Aaaoclatlon  of  America 
and  my  reply.  1  am.  alao,  enclcelng  a  copy  of 
a  letter  received  from  Senator  Long. 

Tat  your  Infonnatloo  and  g:uldAnce,  I  con- 
tinued to  disregard  the  law  and  wrote  many 
ticketa  aeparatlng  the  tax  and  the  fare.  Bow- 
ever,  alnoe  recei\-lng  thla  commtuilcatloo 
from  Air  Tr&nspcct  Aasoclatlon.  while  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  that  I  have  In  any  way 
violated  any  of  the  condltlooa  of  the  Selee 
Agreement.  I  muat  abide  by  their  reqtlest 
because  my  appolntmenta  aa  a  travel  agent 
would  be  ID  Jeopardy.  While  I  am  still  wlUlng 
to  go  to  cotirt  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  this  tax  law.  1  cannot  endanger  my  poel- 
tton  by  being  put  out  of  buslneas;  therefore, 
my  reply  to  the  Air  Transport  Aseoclatlon 
was  to  abide  by  their  request  and  I  am  now 
WTltUg  the  tickets  with  the  tax  Included. 

At  this  time  I  have  not  been  contacted  by 
the  X.R.S.  or  any  other  governmental  agency. 
In  the  event  that  I  am  contacted.  I  will  cer- 
tainly advise  your  office. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  Pvnas. 

President. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  ChaJnnan,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Using  this  Mil  as  an  ex- 
ample, suppose,  on  the  passage  of  thl£ 
bill,  and  I  hope  It  will  not  be  approved 
because  of  some  of  the  provisions  It  con- 
tains, but  suppose  this  bill  Is  approved 
by  the  House  and  the  gentleman  .'<hould 
move  to  substitute  a  Senate  bill?  We 
might  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
what  the  Senate  bill  contained.  At  what 
point  could  a  point  of  order  be  raised 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me.  of  oour^e,  what  we  are  seeking 
to  do  in  this  amendment,  should  it  pass. 
Is  to  go  through  the  normal  procedure 
that  we  do  very  often,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute 
the  House  passed  language  on  a  Senate 
number  and  still  keep  away  from  this 
Idea  of  new  material. 

Now  it  would  be  my  assumption,  of 


paaiJAicxirrAaT  iHQuikT 
Mr.  OTIARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  offered  what 

I  tmderstand  to  be  an  amendment  to  the 
text  of  the  language  of  secUon  119. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  may 
be  offered  to  strike  out  all  of  that  section 
by  another  Member,  or  that  a  third 
Member  might  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  be  a  substitute  to  strike  out 
all  of  that  and  put  in  something  else. 

My  Inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  this:  If 
this  amendment  to  the  text  were  to  be 
adopted,  would  It  then  be  in  order  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  strike  the  entire 
paragraph,  as  amended,  or  to  strike  the 
entire  paragraph,  as  amended,  and  in- 
sert a  new  text?  Or  must  that  be  done 
before  this  amendment  Is  voted  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  Inform  the  gentleman  that  after 
disposition  of  the  pending  amendment, 

II  would  be  in  order  to  strike  out  the  en- 
Ore  section,  cr  to  strike  out  the  entire 
section  and  InJert  a  new  section. 

Mr.  OHARArThen.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  possible  for  those  Members  who 
have  any  such  idea  in  mind  to  wait  un- 
til after  the  6lsk  amendment  is  voted 
upon:  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  a  motion  to 
strike  out  would  not  be  In  order  at  this 

point.  

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SIsk) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKivDMErrr  omaiD  ST  wa.  saannsas 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brademas:  On 
page  40    strike  out  lines  18  to  2a,  Inclusive, 
and   Insert    In   lieu   thereof   the   following; 
"(3)  Clatsse  3  of  rule  XXVtn  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is  emended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  *3.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  cooalder 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  conference  un- 
tees  such  report  and  t2ie  accompanying 
statement  shall  have  been  pHnted  In  the 
Record,  at  least  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  boUdays) 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  report  by 
the  Bouse;  but  this  provlsloo  does  not  ap- 
ply during  the  last  six  days  of  the  see&lon 
Nor  shall  It  be  In  order  to  consider  any  con- 
ference report  unless  copies  of  the  report 
and  aococnpanylng  statement  are  then  avail- 
able on  the  floor.  The  time  allotted  for  de- 


be   equally   divided   between   the  ma. 
Jonty    party    and   the   minority   party.' " 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 


cour«.  that  the  qu^Uon  of  what  wai  to-  Jj^,  "J^^-^-^Ji-  °;L:^L;"°S,rS! 
the  Senate  bill  at  that  point  would  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
think  a  point  of  order  would  come  later 
In  connection  with  the  matter  of  ger- 
maneness which  the  gentleman  knows 
we  are  going  to  be  debating  a  little  bit 
later  this  afternoon.  I  am  referring  now. 
of  course,  to  the  other  body's  rule  which 
has  no  germaneness  re<iulrement.  In  at- 
taching nongermanc  material  to  a 
House-passed  bill. 

But  I  would  not  visualize  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  If  it  deals 
with  the  same  subject  matter,  and  In 
essenoe  Is  as  a  matter  of  course  con- 
sidered to  be  germane  to  the  subject. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Bradchas,  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amendment. 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
gentleman  starts,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  quick  question  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clarlflcatlon? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 


Mr.  SISK.  Does  the  gentleman  Inter- 
pret his  amendment,  by  the  striking  of 
certain  langtiage,  to  have  stricken  the 
amendment  Just  adopted,  or  to  leave  in- 
tact the  amendment  Just  adopted? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  would  be  my  in- 
tention and  hope,  subject  to  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  to  leave  Intact  the  amend- 
ment Just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  which  I  supjxjrt,  but  I  would 
have  to  defer  to  the  Chair  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  in  any  way  be  affected 
by  the  amendment  that  I  offerwl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
reading  as  to  the  striking  of  language  in 
the  first  Instance  starting,  I  believe,  with 
line  18,  go  to  the  balance  of  the  page, 
or  did  it  go  to  line  22?  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  Just  offered  went  to  the 
matter  below  line  22,  coming  In  addition 
thereto. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  believe  that  la 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Informs 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  goes  through  line  22  on 
page  40.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  followed  line 
22  and  Inserted  a  new  clause  in  the  bill. 
So  the  gentleman's  amendment  will  not 
affect  the  Slsk  amendment  Just  adopted. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  clarification  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
congratulate  him  and  all  those  on  his 
committee  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
to  bring  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
House  this  very  important  measure. 

The  amendment  that  I  offered,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offered  not  only  for  myself 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
minois  (Mr.  Eklenbobn)  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokis)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cooohun)  , 
as  well  as  on  behalf  of  some  80  Members 
of  the  House  of  both  parties.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  now  offer  Is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding a  minimal  and  necessary  amount 
of  time  for  the  House  to  review  the  re- 
ports of  conference  committees  and  ac- 
companying explanatory  statements.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  vital  and  important 
role  that  conference  committees  play  In 
this  body.  They  are  granted  enormous 
legislative  authority  In  reconciling  the 
differences  in  versions  of  bills  passed  by 
both  bodies,  moreover,  because  the  con- 
sideration of  conference  reports  is  so  Im- 
portant, the  rejection  of  a  report  can 
mean  the  death  of  the  legislation  In- 
volved. 

For  these  reasons.  It  is  a  grave  matter 
for  the  House  to  reject  a  conference  com- 
mittee report.  Thus,  these  reports  are 
generally  accepted  with  little  contro- 
versy. 
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Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  thla  body  is  often 
uninformed  about  the  conference  reports 
on  which  it  is  passing.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple, we  are  often  denied  an  adequate  and 
reasonable  opportunity  to  study  the  con- 
ference reports  and  the  accompanying 
statements  explaining  them.  Indeed,  the 
Members  most  Interested  in  a  legislative 
issue  are  frequently  unable  to  scrutinize 
the  pertinent  conference  report  before 
having  to  cast  their  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  for  reasons  such 
as  these,  that  my  amendment  Is  offered 
as  one  of  the  so-called  'anti-secrecy" 
amendments — Intended  to  reform  the 
rules  of  this  body  so  that  It  will  better 
deserve  the  reepect  of  the  American 
public — and  so  that  each  Member  might 
exercise  his  duties  more  effectively  and 
responsibly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  should  not 
have  to  vote  on  conference  reix>rta  with- 
out an  adequate  opportunity  to  study 
the  changes  made  In  conference  com- 
mittee— changes  often  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  magnitude  and  modifications 
sometimes  reflecting  a  substantial  differ- 
ence In  congressional  Intent  from  the 
legislation  originally  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  summary,  unless 
this  body  Is  merely  to  delegate  flnal  leg- 
islative authority  to  conference  commit- 
tees, due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  their  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  then  briefly  out- 
line the  provisions  of  my  amendment. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it  terse 
and  to  the  point.  The  amendment  states : 

On  page  40.  strike  out  lines  18  to  33, 
Inclusive,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  

"(31  Clause  1  of  rule  XXVUI  at  the  Bulee 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"3.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
report  of  ii  committee  of  conference  unless 
such  report  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment shall  have  been  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
St  least  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior 
to  the  oonslderatlcn  of  such  report  by  the 
House:  but  this  provision  does  not  apply 
during  the  last  six  days  of  the  session.  Nor 
shall  it  be  In  order  to  consider  any  confer- 
ence report  unless  coplos  of  the  report  and 
accompanying  statement  are  then  available 
on  the  floor.  The  time  allotted  for  del>ate  In 
the  consideration  of  any  such  report  shall  l>e 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  party 
and  the  minority  party." 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  there  are  3 
points  to  my  amendment. 

First,  the  amendment  provides  that 
conference  reports  and  explanatory 
statements  must  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
CBESsioKAL  RECORD  3  Calendar  days  ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  prior  to  consideration  by  this 
body. 

At  present,  conference  reports  need 
only  be  printed  In  the  Record  any  time 
before  consideration.  Thus  a  report  could 
have  been  Inserted  late  last  night  and 
called  up  for  a  vote  as  the  first  order  of 
business  today.  And  this  is  as  members 
are  all  aware,  a  frequent  practice. 

The  amendment  states  "calendar" 
days — rather  than  "legislative"  days — 
because,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  pro- 


pose the  minimal  amount  of  time  neces- 
sary for  consideration  of  conference 
reports. 

Second,  my  amendment  states  that  the 
printing  of  conference  reports  and  ac- 
companying statements  three  days  prior 
to  being  considered  shall  not  be  required 
during  the  last  6  days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  continues 
the  present  rule — item  912.  paragraph  2 
of  rule  28 — which  pertains  to  the  end  of 
a  session.  That  rule  states  that  the  re- 
quirement for  the  printing  of  conference 
reports  and  accompanying  statements  In 
tlie  Record  is  suspended  during  the  last 
6  days  of  a  session. 

Similarly,  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered would  not  require  these  documents 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  con- 
sideration by  this  body  during  the  last 
6  days  of  a  session  since  we  normally 
must  dispose  of  a  great  volume  of  legis- 
lation at  that  time. 

Third,  my  amendment  provides  that 
conference  reports  and  the  accompany- 
ing statements — whether  or  not  consid- 
ered during  the  last  6  days  of  the  ses- 
sion  must  be  available  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  ask  that  Members  be  able  to  read 
on  the  floor  the  exact  text — and  explana- 
tory statement — of  conference  reports  so 
as  to  understand  what  Is  In  them  before 
voting  on  them. 

I  would  point  out,  finally,  that  my 
amendment  leaves  intact  the  committee 
reported  provision  which  allots  an  equal 
amount  of  time  for  debate  on  conference 
reports  to  the  majority  and  minority 
parties. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  .seeks 
to  make  the  smallest  changes  pos-slble — 
applj'ing  the  present  rules  where  appli- 
cable— In  order  to  have  conference  re- 
ports available  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  prior  to  their  consideration  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  anticipate 
one  argument  against  my  amendment. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  say  that  con- 
ference reixjrts  are  "urgent"  business, 
and  they  may  argue  that  this  amend- 
ment would  delay  consideration  of  vitally 
important  legislation. 

Such  an  argument  Is  clearly  specious. 

For,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conference  re- 
port on  a  bill  often  comes  after  months 
of  hearings,  after  weeks  of  delay  before 
being  first  considered  by  both  bodies,  and 
sometimes  after  weeks  longer  In  a  con- 
ference committee. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  would 
be  extraordinar>'  if  a  bill  were  so  urgent 
that  it  could  not  await  3  days  of  scrutiny. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  conference 
report  caimot  survive  such  consideration, 
it  should  probably  not  be  passed.  More- 
over, let  me  point  out  that  the  rules  can 
be  suspended  should  the  Members  deem 
extraordinary  action  necessary,  and  the 
rules  committee  could  circumvent  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment  by  granting 
a  conference  reiwrt  a  rule  In  an  unusual 
situation. 

Of  the  21  major  appropriations  and 
authorization  bills  for  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  «hich  went  to  con- 


ference. 18 — 85  percent*  were  voted  on 
by  the  House  trithln  1  day  after  the 
conference  reiport  was  printed  In  the 
CoKosrssioNAL  RicoaD.  The  three  other 
reports  were  voted  on  by  the  House  In 
3  days  or  less. 

Clearly.  Members  of  this  very  Con- 
gress have  often  bad  little  more  than 
1  day  to  study  conference  reports. 

This  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  "se- 
crecy" which  enshrouds  many  conference 
reports  imtll  the  last  moment  before 
they  are  voted  on. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  potat 
out  that  the  privileged  status  of  con- 
ference committee  reports — which  had 
its  origin  in  a  temporary  rule  In  1850 
and  which  was  formally  adopted  by  this 
body  in  1880,  Is  not  here  in  question. 

That  privileged  status  allows  for  con- 
ference reports  to  be  brought  up  at  al- 
most any  time. 

This  privileged  status  of  conference 
reports  is  maintained  by  my  amer.d- 
ment,  but  with  the  proviso  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Rccokd  at  least  3  days 
prior  to  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  in  1902,  that 
rule  XXV 111  of  this  body  was  amended 
to  assure  that  conference  committee  re- 
ports be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  before 
their  consideration,  which  could  mean, 
as  I  have  said,  as  little  as  1  day's  notice 
before  a  vote. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  seven  de- 
cades since  that  amendment,  the  legis- 
lative Issues  faclzig  this  body  have  grown 
in  numbers  and  have  become  Immensely 
more  complex. 

I  feel  that  these  facts  alone  Justify  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today.  For  It 
assures  a  reasonable  amount  cf  time  for 
the  Members  to  consider  conference  re- 
ports on  a  wide  range  of  complex  legis- 
lative issues  and  assures  the  availability 
of  these  reports  and  explanatory  state- 
ments on  the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
statement  and  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
otD,  list  the  names  of  those  Members 
who  are  sponsoring  the  amendment: 
List  or  Sponbobs 

Messrs.  Brademas.  &tenbom,  Adams,  Ad- 
dabbo.  John  Anderson,  Brasoo,  Brown  of 
California.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Chlsholm, 
Messrs.  Clay,  Cleveland. 

Messte  Oobelan,  Conyetv,  Coughlln, 
Crane.  Culver.  Daddarto,  DeUenback,  Den- 
nis, Oervrtnski,  Eckhardt 

Me&srs.  Edwards.  Evans.  Farbsteln,  Pas- 
cell,  Flndley.  William  D.  Ford,  Fraser,  Prey, 
Priedel,  Oreen  of  PennsylvantR. 

Messrs.  Halpem,  Banley,  Harrington, 
Hathaway,  Hechier  of  West  Virginia,  Bel- 
stoskl.  Hicks,  Hogan,  Howard,  Kastenmeler. 
Keith. 

Hasat.  Koch.  Leggen,  Long  of  Maryland, 
Lowensteln,  Lujan,  Lukens,  MacOregor,  Mc- 
Carthy, Mataunaga,  Melcher 

Messrs.  Mlkva.  Mlnlsh.  Moorhead.  Morse, 
tfoaber.  Mcsi,  Oliey,  OVelll,  OUlnger,  Patten. 

Messrs.  PodeU.  Pryor,  Reld  of  New  Tork, 
Reuss,  Rle^le.  Rodlno,  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vaxUa,  Roth,  Roybal.  Ruppe. 

Messrs.  Ryan,  Bcheuer.  Schwengel.  Stetger 
of  Wisconsin.  Tleman.  Tunney,  Van  Deer- 
lln.  Vanlk.  Waldle,  Welcker,  Whalen,  wnght. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


•Only  one  of  these  was  dulinc  tb*  last 
6  days  of  the  session. 
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Mr.  BRADEIilAS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
nun  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  yielding. 


need  to  be  printed  in  advance,  et  cetera. 
My  question  deals  with  whether  or  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rule  suspensions, 
which  I  believe  Is  7  days  prior  to  a  date 
definitely    fixed    by    resolution    of    the 


Monday,  then  have  a  legal  holiday  occur 
on  Monday,  and  then  you  would  have 
to  wait  3  more  days. 

Ttiis  provision  does  not  apply  to  the 
last  6  days  of  the  session.  I  would  lllce  to 


I  compliment  him  on  this  amendment.    House,  this  would  be  In  effect.  Would  the     ask  anybody  how  do  you  determine  that 


if  my  interpretation  is  sound  and  cor- 
rect and  in  accordance  with  the  thrust  of 
ills  amendment. 

First  let  me  preface  my  question  by 
saying  recently  we  had  what  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  considered  to  be  an  embar- 
rassing experience  with  respect  to  Uie 
enactment  of  the  legislation  which  cre- 
ated the  Air  Transportation  Trust  Act.  I 
am  sure  when  the  bill  left  the  House,  and 
even  when  it  went  to  conference,  there 
was  no  provision  which  made  it  impera- 
tive lo  prohibit  people  from  knowing  the 
amount  of  the  increase  of  the  tax  airline 
travelers  would  have  Imposed  on  them. 

It  was  quite   a  surprise — in  fact,   a 


same  rule  apply  insofar  as  a  definite  de- 
termination of  the  date  of  adjournment 
by  the  leadership,  by  resolution,  by  ac- 
tion of  the  House,  before  the  6-day  ex- 
empting clause  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  hope  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  question. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  applicable 
only  to  conference  tejmrts  and  not  to 
other  questions,  such  as  resolutions  of 
adjournment.  As  the  gentlemEin  from 
Missouri  can  see  if  he  will  look  at  page 
39  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  the 
sections  which  we  are  presently  consid- 
ering pertain  only  to  conference  reports 
and  not  to  other  resolutions  or  other 


shocking  surprise — to  discover  that  this  forms  of  activity  in  the  House 
was,  in  effect,  a  well  and  clearly  written  ''^~  ""•"•"■"  ■'^- 
provision  which,  according  to  later  ex- 
planations, was  Incorporated  during  the 
conference  sessions  but  which  at  no 
time  was  even  discussed  in  this  House  or 
by  any  committee. 

To  me  it  seems  futile  to  talk  about 
legislative  reorganization  and  reform  so 
long  as  this  type  of  practice  continues. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  and  even  a  reflection  on  our  in- 
tegrity and  our  aliility  as  to  the  prime 
constitutional  function  and  responsi- 
bility we  have,  which  is  to  legislate. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  it  would  help  to  pre- 
vent this  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct,  even  as  would  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Just  adopted.  My  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  Members  to 
examine  carefully  conference  reports  and 
letermine  whether  or  not  there  was  some 
material  in  a  conference  report  which 
in  point  of  fact  had  not  been  Included  by 
either  body  and  therefore  would  not  tx 
appropriate  for  mclusion  in  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  I  urge  my  coUea«ues  to 
approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman offering  the  amendment,  wotild 
this  do  any  damage  to  or  alter  the  pres 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brademas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilS^the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  say  to  my 

friend  from  Missouri,  perhaps  I  am  not 

understanding  his  question,  but  if   he 

will  look  at  my  amendment  he  will  see  it 

has  to  do  only  with  the  question  of  the 

printing  of  conference  reports. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  understand  that.  My 

question  is.  as  simply  put  as  possible,  In 

the  case  of  conference  reports  will  the 

6-day  period  be  determined  in  the  same 

manner  as  we  do  for  suspensions  coming 

in  order  6  or  7  days  before  the  finally  set 

date  of  sine  die  adjournment?  There  has 

to  be  some  determination  of  that  date. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL   How  do  we  tell  when  the 

6  days  will  be  invoked,  and  when  it  ends, 

without  the  prior  determination  of  the 

sine  die    adjournment? 

Mr  BR.«3EMAS.  Again,  hopefully  I 
understand  tile  eentleman'.";  question. 

My  amendment  has  nothijog  to  do 
with  and  in  no  way  would  change  the 
present  method  of  determination  of  the 
last  6  days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  stated,  there  will  probably  be 
objections  to  this  from  a  time  stand- 
point. Reading  over  the  amendment,  it 


ent  rules,  which  would  require  that  the    seems  to  me-it  is  too  inflexible.  The  pur- 


House  by  resolution  or  other  device  de- 
termine a  day  certain  for  adjournment 
sine  die.  before  the  e-day  provision  was 
Invoked? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  here 
offer  would  not  he  relevant  to  that  par- 
ticular problem.  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlonan  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  HALL.  By  the  very  wording  of 
the  amendment.  In  two  different  places 
It  says  that  except  for  6  days  prior  to 
adjournment  certain  reports  would  not 


pose  and  the  intent  of  the  language  I 
have  great  respect  for,  and  I  would  like 
to  try  to  work  It  out. 

The  amendment  says  "nor  shall  It  be 
in  order  to  cinsider  any  conference  re- 
port unless  the  conference  reports  are 
ava'lable  en  the  floor."  Now.  certainly  I 
think  th.it  is  go  d  Isnjuage  and  we 
should  have  tliat  in  the  rule.-;.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  consider  con'ercnce  re- 
ports until  the  Members  have  a  chance 
to  read  them.  But  to  wait  for  3  calendar 
days,  excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays,  which  could  be  6  days,  be- 
cause you  could  recess  from  Thursday  to 


last  6  days?  'We  have  to  have  a  resolution 
passed  for  adjournment  sine  die.  Some 
years  ago  the  House  did  pass  one.  The 
other  l»dy  objected  quite  strenuously.  So 
we  are  proceeding  now  where  we  are 
passing  a  resolution  24  hours,  maytie,  be- 
fore we  are  going  to  adjourn  sine  die. 
Now,  what  happens  to  conference  reports 
that  we  have  to  consider  during  that 
period  of  time?  Are  we  going  to  put  them 
over  and  wtUt  3  days  and  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  waive  points  of  order 
and  wait  over  24  hours  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report?  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  just 
locking  the  House  in  too  tightly  here. 
This  procedure  is  too  Inflexible  and  too 
dlfDcult  to  Interpret  from  the  standpoint 
of  when  we  can  adjourn. 

As  I  stated,  I  have  no  objection  to  hav- 
ing copies  of  conference  reports  made 
available.  The  last  part  of  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  equal  time  to  debate 
conference  reports  is  already  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  I  support  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, mentioned  this  would  take  care  of 
the  situation  where  material  added  in 
conference  was  not  in  either  House's  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  The  Sisk  amendment 
takes  care  of  that  issue.  This  amendment 
will  not  affect  that  at  aU.  The  Siak 
amendment,  which  was  just  adopted,  will 
confine  the  conference  report  to  the  ma- 
terial In  the  Senate  or  the  House  bill. 
Nothing  could  be  brought  into  that  con- 
ference report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  under  the  Slsk  amendment 
unless  It  was  either  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate  passed  bill. 

So  I  object  to  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  I  think  we  ought 
to  know  what  we  are  doing  on  confer- 
ence reports.  This  is  a  little  bit  too  In- 
flexible, and  I  believe  it  goes  too  far.  It 
would  be  too  difficult  for  the  Speaker  to 
decide  these  questions  when  points  of 
order  are  made  as  to  when  we  will  ad- 
journ, or  when  the  last  6  days  of  a  ses- 
sion begin. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  hope 
we  turn  it  dovm. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  tf  California.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  centleman. 

Mr  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  .'iimply  want  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  California  in  his  position  on 
the  matter.  I  am  completely  sympathetic 
with  what  the  eentleman  from  Indiana 
seeks  to  do  here,  which  is  given  more  In- 
formation and  more  time  for  study  to  the 
MemlK-rs.  We  all  agree  on  that.  I  find 
that  there  is  inflexibility  here,  and  the 
problem  a^  he  outlines  it  in  connection 
with  the  6  days  is  a  difficult  problem.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  time  will  be.  The 
time  cannot  start  running  until  a  reso- 
lution for  adjournment  has  been  ap- 
proved. Of  course,  under  our  situation  no 
one  has  any  idea  of  that  now.  My  only 
objection  lies  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
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a  6-day  delay,  which  could  occur  over 
a  legal  holiday  weekend. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  in  no  way  by  my  amendment 
changed  the  rules  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  6-day  provision.  I  call  the 
gentleir.'ui's  attention  to  rule  XXVn,  the 
change  or  suspension  of  rules,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

No  rule  sball  be  suspended  except  by  a 
vote  of  two-thlnlB  of  the  Members  voting, 
a  quorum  being  present;  nor  atiall  the 
Speaker  entertain  a  motion  to  suspend  tiie 
rules  except  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
days of  each  month,  preference  being  given 
on  the  first  Monday  to  indlvldumla  and  on 
the  third  Monday  to  commlttaee.  and  dur- 
ing the  last  six  days  of  tbe  aeasloo. 

So  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  but  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
amendment  as  offered  has  any  effect  in 
changing  the  present  rules  of  operation 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  tbe  last  6 
days  of  a  session. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  t  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  very  knowledgeable 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  here.  May  I  ask 
the  gentlei.ian  from  a  practical  stand- 
point now  under  the  House  procedures 
and  its  rules,  when  would  the  gentleman 
say  the  last  6  days  of  this  91st  Congress, 
second  session  will  start,  and  how  will  we 
determine  it  as  to  the  last  6  days  before 
we  adjourn? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman's 
question  Is  an  exercise  In  metaphysics, 
not  in  parliamentary  law  because  I  an- 
swered the  gentleman:  The  same  way  we 
presently  determine  the  last  6  days  of  a 
session. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  never 
have  had  the  last  6  days  determUied  be- 
fore adjournment  in  a  resolution  passed 
for  a  sine  die  adjournment  but  once  dur- 
ing my  14  years  here.  We  are  talking 
about  adjournment  now  by  Octot>er  15, 
or  maybe  October  22,  or  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas,  but  I  imagine  that  we  will  all 
get  ready  to  go  about  24  hours  l>efore  we 
pass  a  sine  die  resolution.  What  will  we 
do  with  all  the  conference  reports  then? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  understand  the 
point  tbe  gentleman  is  making  and  I 
think  It  is  very  well  taken,  but  I  could 
ask  tbe  same  question  that  the  gentle- 
man asked  as  to  the  rules  of  tbe  House, 
because  in  the  rule  that  I  have  Just  read, 
which  Is  presently  the  rule,  the  language 
is  used  "during  tlie  last  6  days  of  a  ses- 
sion." That  is  presently  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  rule 
has  been  ignored  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  Is  a  different 
matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  for  the 
gentletnan's  principle  but  I  think  that  It 
Is  going  to  mike  it  awfully  difficult  to 
handle  say  the  16  major  bills  from  ways 
and  means  which  have  passed  the  House 
and  which  are  in  the  Senate,  or  If  tbe 


appropriations  are  held  up.  how  are  we 
going  to  get  them  out  at  the  end  of  a 
session? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  understand  the 
point  the  gentleman  raises,  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  upon  reflection — and  I  see 
a  smile  come  to  his  cheeks,  would  agrae 
with  the  fact  that  my  amendment  in  no 
way  changes  tbe  rules  of  the  House  under 
wliich  we  are  presently  operating  that 
contains  the  phrase  "during  the  last  6 
days  of  a  session."  Bo  I  do  not  change 
that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chalrtn&n,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  cosponsor 
It  as  he  stated  when  he  presented  the 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  com- 
plementary to  the  one  that  has  Just 
been  adopted  without  objection.  The 
amendment  that  I  refer  to  was  tbe  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  Sisk).  I  think  that  was  an 
excellent  amendment,  as  I  stated  In  my 
support  of  it  at  the  time,  but  if  we  want 
to  make  the  Slsk  amendment  effective 
we  must  give  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  conference 
report  to  see  If  the  conference  report 
conforms  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

As  the  practice  is  today,  the  confer- 
ence report  can  t>e  filed  any  time  prior 
to  midnight  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent. That  Is  the  usual  practice.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  given  to  file  a  report  at 
any  time  prior  to  midnight  and  it  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  RicoED  for  that  day.  The 
report  can  then  be  called  up  at  the  open- 
ing of  business  the  next  day.  and  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  the  Members  to 
look  at  the  conference  report  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  rules  have  been  con- 
formed to. 

As  to  the  provision  of  counting  3  cal- 
endar days,  if  there  Is  a  legal  holiday.  I 
think  it  is  rather  obvious  that  it  would 
be  an  inopportune  time  to  file  such  a  re- 
port on  a  holiday  weekend.  For  Instance, 
If  the  House  had  been  in  session  on  Fri- 
day prior  to  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
unanimous  consent  could  have  been 
granted  to  file  a  remrt  by  midnight  on 
Friday;  the  prtx:eedings  of  that  day,  the 
RxcoRD,  would  not  be  printed  until 
Saturday.  No  one  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  this  over  that  weekend, 
Saturday  and  Simday  or  Labor  Day. 
Monday,  and  then  the  matter  could  be 
brought  up  at  the  opening  of  business 
on  Tuesday,  and  there  would  be  the 
same  difllci^ty  examining  the  confer- 
ence report  to  see  if  it  conforms  with 
the  rules  of  the  House,  or  to  see  if  a 
Member  wants  to  supiiort  It,  or  if  he 
wants  to  actively  oppose  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  to  the  last  6  days.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  this  does  is  to 
provide  one  option.  If  there  should  lie  a 
resolution  for  adjournment  adopted 
ahead  of  time,  then  you  would  know 
when  the  6  days  began  to  nm. 

The  gentleman  has  also  identified  an- 


other option,  which  is  a  request  for 
unanimous  consent, 

A  ttiird  option,  of  course,  would  be  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  out  a 
rule  suspending  the  3-day  layover  re- 
quironent  when  we  were  clearly  coming 
to  an  end  of  a  session  and  there  was  no 
sine  die  resolution. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  took  this  6-day 
provision  out.  we  would  simply  tie  taking 
out  one  option.  But  as  we  come  to  the 
close  of  a  session,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  may  have  to  be  done  to  make 
sure  that  we  could  close  all  business,  and 
as  I  say,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  having 
this  provision  In,  the  6-day  provision, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  operative  in 
most  cases. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  has  made  a  valuable  oontrlbutlon. 
He  Is  right,  in  my  opinion. 

First  of  all,  let  me  state  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  6  days  is  not  Introduced  by 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braceuas)  tried  to 
make  this  clear.  Reference  to  the  last  6 
days  of  the  session  is  in  the  present  rule 
and  any  of  tbe  problems  that  arise  as  to 
identify  when  these  last  6  days  begin  to 
run  is  presently  a  problem  in  the  rules. 
So  we  are  not  introducing  this  as  a  new 
problem. 

The  gentleman,  I  think,  correctly 
states  that  there  «m!  several  alternatives. 

One  would  be  to  see  that  a  resolution 
providing  for  sine  die  adjournment  is 
adopted  at  least  6  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  session,  which  is  seldom  done.  But 
it  could  be  done  If  tbe  leadership  of  the 
House  so  required. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Rules  can 
grant  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
conference  reports. 

The  gentleman  suggests  further  that 
unanimous  consent  could  be  given. 

So  I  think  the  safeguards  are  there  to 
see  that  the  business  of  the  House  in  the 
last  6  days  can  be  handled  expeditiously. 
Let  us  not.  in  worrying  about  the  last 
6  days  of  the  session,  prohibit,  as  we 
now  do  during  the  balance  of  the  session. 
Members  of  the  House  being  able  to  prop- 
erly manage  their  legislative  business  by 
seeing  the  conference  reports  and  having 
the  opportunity  to  examine  them  before 
being  required  to  vote  (m  them  on  the 
fioor.       

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  talking  of  suspension  of 
rule  27  which  has  to  do  with  the  sus- 
pension of  bills  on  the  first  and  third 
Monday  of  the  month.  That  is  the  start 
of  legislation.  In  other  wor(ls,  we  have  a 
bill  and,  with  two-thirds  present  and 
voting,  suspend  and  pass  a  bill — and  that 
starts  it. 

Now  the  conference  report  is  the  end 
of  the  legislation. 

So  they  are  two  different  subject  mat- 
ters. We  are  not  talking  about  changing 
rule  27,  which  does  not  apply  to  sine  die 
adjournment.  That  has  to  do  with  sus- 
pensions where  we  institute  legislation. 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman.  Apparently,  the  gentleman  la 
not  aware  that  presently  under  rule  28 
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we  have  reference  to  the  Urt  «  dws  of 
Sie  sLlon.  We  are  not  referring  »  sus- 
pensions on  Monday.  We  are  referring 
iotoe  laal  8  days  in  rule  28.  There  it  no 
change  In  this  amendment  we  ai«  oBer- 

'°Mt  CO0OHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

mT  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
mjself  with  the  remarks  of  the  genU?" 
man  from  Indiana  iMr.  BaAUSius).  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  lilr.  Eujdj- 
BOM.).  and  the  genOeman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stoxis).  ^        ,  ... 

As  a  relaUvely  new  Member  of  this 
great  body,  few  things  have  fnisUated 
me  more  than  the  mysteries  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

At  present,  conference  reports  can  be 
taken  up  any  time  after  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  Bkoed.  Often  they  are 
rushed  through  so  fast  they  never  ap- 
pear on  the  whip  noUces.  Sometimes,  a 
report  filed  late  one  day  is  voted  on  as 
soon  as  the  House  convenes  the  next  day 
I  as  other  Members,  have  often 
walked  from  my  office  to  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote  without  even  knowing  what 
was  being  voted  upon,  much  less  what 
the  report  contained.  Some  conference 
reports  run  to  several  hundred  pages 
and  Involve  considerable  changes  in  dol- 
lar amounts  and  the  law  Itself.  As  a  re- 
sult there  is  UtUe  chance  for  a  Member 
to  <»5t  an  intelligent  vote  of  he  does  not 
know  what  is  In  the  report.  It  also  usu- 
ally precludes  some  Members  with  Inter- 
est In  the  report  from  taking  part  in  the 

It  makes  no  difference,  in   the  list 
analysis,  how  many  open  healings  are 
held,  how  many  hours  there  are  of  de- 
bate! or  how  many  amendments  are  ac- 
cepted  because  It  Is  conference  reports 
that  become  law.  U  Members   cannot 
study  the  final  product,  how  can  they 
possibly  cast  a  wise  and  Intelligent  vote? 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  give  Members  sufficient  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  re- 
ports before  they  are  faced  with  a  debate 
and  voU  on  the  floor.  The  amendment  Is 
also  designed  to  eliminate  the  secrecy 
which  currently  surrounds  much  of  the 
formulation  and  passage  of  conference 
reports 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  con- 
ference reports  are.  by  their  nature,  ur- 
gent pieces  of  legislation  that  must  be 
passed  without  any  delay  whatsoever.  In 
response  to  that,  I  say  that  any  lef^la- 
tlon  that  takes  weeks,  often  months  of 
preparation  deserves  to  be  available  for 
at  least  3  calendar  days  in  its  final 
printed  form  so  that  it  can  be  studied 
by  all  those  who  must  ultimately  bear 
responsibility  for  it. 

In  addition,  a  3-day  layover  of  con- 
ference reports  will  encourage  those  re- 
sponsible for  drawing  up  the  report  to 
complete  their  work  in  such  time  that 
a  question  of  urgency  never  arises. 

If  however,  there  does  occur  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  Is  deemed  prudent  to 
bring  out  a  conference  report  and  vote 
on  it  immediately,  then  either  a  vote 
can  be  taken  on  suspending  the  rules,  or 
the  Rules  Committee  can  be  asked  to 
grant  a  rule  suspending  the  printing. 


This  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
slow  up  or  hinder  the  orderly  passage  of 
legislaUon.  We  recognize,  for  instance, 
that  the  last  dajs  of  a  session  make  such 
a  rule  unwise,  and  it  Is  for  that  reason 
that  we  included  suspending  the  3-day 
layover  provision  during  the  last  8  days 
of  the  session.  The  amendment  still  re- 
quires however,  that  copies  of  the  re- 
port and  its  accompanying  statement  be 
available  to  Members  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  debate.  .  .    .v- 

I  beUeve  that  this  amendment  Is  the 
least  we  can  do  to  Insure  that  Members 
are  fully  aware  of  the  provisions  in  the 
final  legislaUon  on  which  they  are  asked 

I  ask  that  you  support  us  by  voting  tor 
this  amendment. 

Mr  OBOSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  In  support  of 
the  ammcndment.  What  happens  on 
some  occasions  in  dealing  with  con- 
ference reports  is  unconscionable.  It 
Is  unconscionable  that  a  conference  re- 
port may  be  printed  In  the  Recob  one 
night  and  called  up  in  the  House  at  noon 
the  next  day  as  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness Oftentimes  Members  do  not  have 
the  time— they  may  be  busy  with  an  im- 
portant committee  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing  to  read  the  Ricord  containing  the 

report  So  we  are  confronted  with  con- 
sideration of  what  may  be  a  very  Impor- 
tant conference  report  without  having 
had  the  time  to  reasonably  consider 
what  It  contains. 

Insofar  as  the  8-day  rule  is  concerned, 
let  the  leadership  of  the  House  fix  the 
Ume  for  sine  die  adjournment— that  Is 
all  they  have  to  do.  Then  they  can  call 
up  all  the  bills  they  want  to  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  or  conference  re- 
ports in  less  than  the  3  days  as  provided 
In  the  amendment.  If  I  were  to  find  any 
fault  with  the  amendment.  It  would  be 
the  suspension  of  the  3-day  provision  in 
the  last  8  days  of  the  session.  Some  of 
the  most  Important  conference  reports 
are  called  up  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. This  Ls  when  we  may  need  more 
time  to  consider  conference  reports  than 
at  any  other  during  the  entire  session  of 
Congress. 

But  I  think  the  amendment  la  a  good 
one  and  I  support  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  B«addus>. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendmaits  to  be  offered  to  this  sec- 
tion? If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


or  »ny  rule  or  order  or  motion  provHUng  Jor 
uTwrnent  to  Kuch  amendnMnt  to  Ui»t 
meaaaur«.  or  any  oonlspenee  report  con- 
taining any  •uch  amandmint,  ihaU  require 
lor  adopUon.  on  the  demanil  ol  any  Mam- 
tar  a  vote  ol  two-tblrd»  ot  the  Xemb<>n 
Totlng.  a  quorlum  being  preaent.  It  shaU  tie 
in  order  lo  debate  for  forty  mmutee,  bttan 
tbe  vote  Is  taken,  any  such  amendment,  mo- 
tion, rule,  or  order.  on.-h.lI  of  .uch  tto. 
to  be  given  to  d.bale  in  favor  of,  and  one- 
baU  to  d«)ate  m  oppoaltlon  to  '"  s^, 
ThUi  cUuae  is  subject  to.  and  «»"  not 
modify,  change,  auperwde,  or  o^eT^ 
ii«r.  the  application  and  operation  of  olauie 
7  of  rule  XVI,". 

AlUHDUNT  orraiO   BT    MR.  (iI««OI»B 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows ;  „ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  0»»°''^°'5 
page  41  .trllie  ail  of  section  IJO.  lines  1 
tlirough  33,  InciiMlve.  — ^», 

on  page  2  In  the  Uble  ot  contents  strike 
"sSlon  IM-  through  "befor.  the  House 
and   renumber  >a  neeenmry. 


ADOmON*!.      FSOVISIONS      PIKTAIXINO     TO     OTm- 

KANKNTsa    OT    AMxntiUXirn    oa    motxoks 
WITH    arspscT    to    MtASumxs    uroax    THa 

KOC5£ 

Snr  150.  Rule  X3t  of  tlie  RulM  ot  the 
House  cf  Hepresentatlvea  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  tollowlng  new 

'•3  Any  amendment  or  motion  with  re- 
soect  to  any  measure  before  the  House,  other 
than  any  amendment  within  the  da"  <" 
motions  or  propoaltlons  to  which  clause  Tof 
rule  rvi  appUM.  which  would  be  nibjeot 
to  a  point  of  Older  on  a  question  of  gennane- 
ne«  mder  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  U  that 
clause  were  appUcable  to  that  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Oisbons),  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  would  strike  aU  of  th-  language  that 
the  Members  will  find  on  page  41  of  the 

As  anyone  can  see  from  examining  the 
language  on  page  41,  this  Is  entirely  new 
maunal.  It  Is  new  to  the  rules  of  Uie 
House  of  Representatives  and  it  provide 
that,  in  effect,  the  Senate  cannot  ainend 
one  of  ou.  bills  unless  It  compUes  with 
our  germaneness  rule.  I  know  there  are 
some  people  who  would  like  to  have  toe 
Senate  do  that,  and  I  Unaglne  the  Senate 
has  a  few  little  cuUes  they  would  hke  to 
have  done  to  us  too.  but  I  submit  as  a 
mailer  of  comity  and  as  a  matter  of 
leglslaUve  practice,  so  that  this  bicam- 
eral legislative  system  can  operate,  it 
appears  to  me  we  cannot,  in  effect,  amend 
each  other's  rules. 

The  Members  of  the  House  cannot 
make  such  changes  In  their  rules  that,  in 
effect,  by  inference  amend  the  rules  ol 
the  Senate,  and  that  Is  what  the  lan- 
guage on  page  41  does. 

There  are  many,  many  historical  ex- 
amples of  good  pieces  of  legislaUon  and 
bad  pieces  of  legislaUon  Uiat  have  been 
passed  In  what  would  be  In  vloUUon  of 
this  particular  rule  here  in  the  text, 
which  I  am  seeking  to  strike.  Regardless 
ot  the  merits  of  any  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  or  their  demerits,  it  seems  to 
me  in  a  bicameral  system  such  as  we  en- 
Joy  in  Uils  country  we  have  to  grant  to 
the  other  body  comity  for  their  pieces  of 
legislation.  We  cannot  require  that  a 
piece  of  legislaUon  they  send  over  here 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  rather  than  a 
simple  malortty  voU.  I  would  seriously 
doubt  the  consUtuOonallty  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  provisions  on  page  41.  but 
that  is  not  for  us  to  decide  here. 

I  would  say  as  a  matter  ot  legislative 
pracUce.  If  we  want  to  accomplish  any- 
thing and  pass  any  legislation,  we  would 
have  to  grant  to  the  Senate  what  we 
would  want  them  to  grant  to  us.  Let  us 
not  tinker  with  their  rules,  with  the  un- 
derstanding Uiat  they  wUl  not  tinker 
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with  ours,  because  If  we  do  tinker  with 
each  other's  rules,  there  will  not  be  any 
legislation  passed. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Arizona . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  al- 
ways had  mixed  feelings  about  the  ger- 
maneness rule.  I  am  always  frustrated, 
as  I  am  sure  other  Members  are.  when 
something  in  which  I  am  Intensely  inter- 
ested In  Is  acted  on  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  nongermane  provision  is  added.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  the  genUe- 
man's  amendment,  not  because  the 
present  pracUce  benefits  liberals,  or  con- 
servatives. I  do  not  know  how  I  would 
stand  the  merits  of  the  argiunent.  My 
main  reason  Is;  I  would  like  to  see  a  re- 
form bill  this  year.  Time  is  running  out, 
and  if  the  bill  as  now  written  goes  to  the 
Senate,  In  my  Judgment  it  is  very  clear 
the  Senate  will  never  accept  it  with  ttiat 
provision  in;  there  will  have  to  be  an  ex- 
tensive conference  and  there  simply  will 
not  be  a  bill.  So  we  should  take  this  pro- 
vision out  and  then  maybe  come  back 
and  fight  it  out  on  the  merits  on  another 
day. 

I  think  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
reason  for  adopting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  genUeman  from  Florida. 
The  bill  will  not  become  law  this  year  if 
the  existing  language  stays  in. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  He  has 
certainly  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
pulse  of  this  sltuaUon. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
poslUon  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Florida. 

I  think,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ments of  my  good  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  Florida,  that  he  Is  totally  erroneous 
when  he  mentions  about  our  dealing  vrith 
Senate  rules.  We  do  not  deal  with  the 
rules  of  the  other  body.  This  has  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  rules  of 
the  other  body.  This  Is  an  action  which 
we  can  take  here  any  day  by  mere  House 
resolution.  It  requires  no  approval  or  dis- 
approval or  anything  else  by  the  other 
body. 

In  fact,  I  might  .say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  there  was  even  In  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  in  the  event  this  entire  bill 
tailed  to  move  because  of  some  develop- 
ment In  the  other  body  or  further  down 
the  line,  that  the  House  could  take  UUe 
I.  eliminating  only  those  references  to 
the  other  body,  and  pass  as  a  simple 
House  resolutton  practically  all  the  ma- 
terial in  HUe  I. 

It  does  deal  exclusively  with  the  House 
committee,  with  the  House  rules,  and 
with  procedures  on  the  House  floor. 

Without  going  Into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  germaneness  amendment, 
certainly  It  Is  within  our  prerogatives  to 
determine  our  own  rules.  That  la  the  only 
thing  which  is  being  considered  here.  In 
no  sense  can  It  be  considered  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  rules  or  procedures  of 
the  other  body. 

I  should  like  to  further  say  that  I  have 
serious    doubts    about    this    particular 
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legislation  having  any  effect  upon  the 
passage  or  the  lack  of  passage  by  the 
other  body  of  a  legislative  reorganization 
bUl  this  year.  It  would  be  my  assump- 
tion, based  on  the  information  I  have 
received — and  to  some  extent  I  referred 
to  it  earlier  in  my  discussion — that  there 
is  considerable  interest  by  Members  ot 
the  other  body  In  a  legislative  reorgani- 
zation bill.  I  happen  to  tie  hopeful  that 
if  we  can  proceed  this  week  to  conclude 
action  on  this  they  In  turn  probably  will 
pass  something.  It  might  be  that  they 
might  pass  a  bill  without  this  language. 
That  Is  stricUy  up  to  them. 

The  Issue  here  is  that  this  deals  with  a 
matter  affecting  the  House.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter the  House  can  act  on  by  resolution. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  in  this  bill  or  be 
signed  into  law  as  a  part  ot  a  reorganiza- 
tion bUl  or  a  part  of  a  statute. 

Therefore.  It  comes  down  to  the  mat- 
ter ot  whether  or  not  we  wish  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  business  of  dealing  from 
time  to  time  with  matters  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  subject  with  which  the 
House  bill  may  deal. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  familiar  with  In- 
stances in  the  past.  For  example,  there 
was  an  immigration  bill,  a  private  bill 
dealing  with  an  Immigration  matter  in 
connection  with  one  Individual,  as  to 
which  we  were  faced  with  a  situation 
where  a  public  works  project  was  at- 
tached to  that  particular  bill. 

Again  this  is  a  matter,  I  suppose,  for 
the  individual  desiring  the  project,  who 
wanted  to  seek  that  method  of  achieving 
the  result  on  legislaUon.  and  in  that 
sense  It  would  be  in  his  favor,  yet  I  be- 
Ueve we  would  all  quickly  agree  that  is 
not  good  legislative  procedure.  Basically 
that  is  what  we  seek  to  deal  with  in  con- 
nection with  this. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  genUeman  tor 
yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  amendment 
would  In  reality  define  what  the  other 
body  rule  would  be?  The  House  has  a 
very  tight  germaneness  rule.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  is  too  tight.  Tbe  Senate  has 
a  loose  germaneness  rule.  If  we  put 
changes  In  our  rules,  we  would  be  telling 
the  Senate  they  must  use  our  rules  in 
their  amending  House  bills,  by  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  SIBE.  If  my  colleague  will  permit 
me.  we  are  not  telling  the  Senate  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  REES,  Tes.  We  are  telling  them 
they  have  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
their  amendments  to  our  bills. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  are  not  telling  them 
anything. 

Tbe  genUeman  and  I  are  both  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  when  we  use  a  term 
other  than  "the  other  body."  Let  us  try 
to  stay  within  the  rules. 

We  are  not  telling  the  other  body  any- 
thing. We  are  simply  setting  up  a  proce- 
dure whereby  m  the  event  that  certain 
cireumstances  develop  we  can  go  ahead 
and  pass  the  legislation. 

If  the  genUeman  will  permit,  this  is  a 
matter  a  great  many  people  have  been 


interested  In.  I  might  say  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Coum)  and  many  others 
have  been  Interested. 

Tbe  language  we  have  here  today  Is  a 
compromise  worked  out  by  a  number  ot 
people  who,  as  committee  chairmen  and 
others  concerned  with  tbe  handling  of 
legislation  In  conference,  have  worked 
on  and  developed  language  to  permit  the 
House  to  go  ahead  and  work  its  will.  It 
In  no  sense  binds,  restricts  or  withholds 
from  the  other  body  any  kind  of  action. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I 
know  the  rationale  back  ot  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  Nobody  is  more  upset 
than  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  when  we  send  over  a 
simple  seedling  and  it  comes  back  a  full- 
blown Christmas  tree  from  the  other 
body — and  this  happens  frequently.  Cer- 
tainly, if  this  provision  were  a  simple 
House  resolution.  I  would  support  it  and 
wholeheartedly.  As  a  part  ot  this  legis- 
laUon, however.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  consider  its  probable  Impact  on  the 
future  course  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  one  ot  those  who 
t>elieve  that  it  Is  awfully  Important  for 
our  central  Institution  of  government  to 
demonstrate  Itself  capable  of  internal  re- 
form. I  think  that  the  other  body,  regard- 
less of  the  technical  means  by  which  this 
provision  Is  expressed.  Is  bound  to  view 
this  protislon  as  an  impUed  criticism  of 
their  rule  of  nongermaneness. 

It  is  Important,  with  the  length  ot  time 
we  have  left  the  9Ist  Congress,  that  we 
send  this  legislation  on  Its  way  with  as 
few  obstructions  to  passage  in  tbe  other 
body  as  necessary. 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
I  might  feel,  regardless  of  the  form  in 
which  this  provision  Is  expressed,  that  I 
was  receiving  some  degree  of  criticism 
from  the  House  ot  Representatives. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  will  express  a 
restraint  In  our  approach  to  substantive 
changes  affecting  the  other  body  as  we 
complete  our  consideration  of  this  re- 
organization bill. 

This  bill  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  House 
reorganization  bill,  and  It  should  remain 
that.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  other 
body  would  not  have  time  for  extensive 
hearings.  II  I  read  the  priorities  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader  there  cor- 
rectly, there  Is  not  a  great  deal  ot  prior- 
ity Interest  in  this  provision.  If  we  load 
It  up  with  things  even  impliedly  affecting 
the  rules  of  the  other  body,  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  there  la  going  to  be  some  fur- 
ther delay  In  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  there. 

So.  If  this  can  be  handled  as  a  matter 
of  a  House  resolution,  let  us  consider  it 
separately.  There  Is  no  question  but  what 
we  can  bring  about  substantial  change  in 
the  House  rules  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
next  session  of  Congress:  but  having 
come  this  far  on  this  measure,  let  us 
move  ahead  and  get  it  passed  in  a  form 
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which  vrtU  be  least  Ukely  to  trample  on 
the  sensitivities  of  the  other  bo<ly. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  passed.  I  hope  It  will  have 
the  understanding  of  the  membership 
because  I  do  think  it  Is  likely  to  have  a 
major  Impact  otherwise  on  the  course  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABL.E.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  affect  the 
other  body?  This  provision  says  that  rule 
XX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  In 
what  way  does  it  affect  the  rales  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  is  a  change  In  the 
House  rules  which  requires  or  permits  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  insist  on  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  support  on  any  amend- 
ment that  has  been  added  in  the  other 
body  which  Is  nongermane.  It  is  certainly 
an  implied  criticism  of  the  nile  which 
permits  the  other  body  to  add  nonger- 
mane amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  this  provides  for  a  two-thlids 
vote  In  order  to  strike  out  the  nonger- 
mane amendment  added  by  the  other 
body? 
Mr.  CONABIiE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  ought  to  be  defeated. 
Why  should  the  House  have  to  go  to  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  strike  out  a  nonger- 
mane amendment  added  by  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  No;  this  says  a  special 
two-thirds  vote  can  be  required  on  an 
amendment  passed  by  the  other  body 
which  is  nongermane-  Unless  it  is  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  House,  on 
request  by  a  Member  of  this  House,  then 
It  Is  considered  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  requirement  for 
a  two-thirds  vote  Is  in  the  other  body,  is 
ttjat  what  the  gentleman  says? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  No;  the  requlrenent  is 
that  the  amendment  passed  by  the  other 
body  which  is  nongermane  must  have  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  support  in  this  Bouse 
or  It  Is  considered  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  have  any 
kind  of  a  vote  on  an  ungermane  Senate 
amendment?  Why  should  it  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  question  Is,  What 
happens  when  the  bill  comes  back  from 
conference  and  it  has  a  nongermane 
amendment  added  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  this  Is  the  reQUlre- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Instead  of  this  procedure 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  an  amendment  that 
provided  we  could  knock  it  out  on  a  point 
of  order. 

When  It  comes  to  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  character,  as  Important  as 
this  Is.  I  am  not  interested  in  this  thing 
that  is  spelled  c-o-m-l-t-y  and  which 
oftentimes  ends  up  as  "comedy."  I  am 
not  interested  in  protecting  the  so-called 
comity  between  the  two  bodies  when 
across  the  way  they  hang  nonsermane 
amendments  on  our  bills.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  eliminate  them  expeditiously  and 
without  a  vote. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  willing  to  accept  this 
or  not,  this  Is  a  bicameral  legislature, 
and  I  think  some  degree  of  comity  Is 
required  If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  successfully  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
limited  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  on  his  last  point.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  in  which  we  can 
handle  these  things  as  we  do  legislation 
on  an  appropriation,  as  separate  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  but  I  do  not  go 
as  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
says  we  ought  to  be  able  to  strike  it  out 
as  nongermane  on  a  simple  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  obviously  would 
be.  if  the  gentleman  would  permit  me  to 
interrapt,  a  House  Intrusion  on  the  rules 
of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  right,  and  In  the 
bUl  the  committee  is  introducing  a  two- 
thirds  vote  concept  as  11  a  nongermane 
provision  was  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  business  the 
two-thirds  vote  has  in  here. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
what  his  feelings  are  about  the  two- 
thirds  vote?  Does  he  not  believe,  we 
either  ought  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  This 
business  of  a  two-thirds  vote  does  not 
appeal  to  me  as  being  a  sensible  way  of 
handling  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  the  other  body  not  trans- 
gressing upon  the  House,  when,  for  in- 
stance, it  takes  a  House  bill  dealing  with 
the  mailing  of  master  keys  for  automo- 
biles and  adds  wholly  ungermane  legis- 
lative subject  matter  to  that  bill?  They 
are  invading  the  prerogaUve  of  the 
House,  which  does  have  a  rule  as  to 
germaneness. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  it  boils  down  in 
the  final  analysis  to  whether  or  not  you 
want  to  see  this  reorganization  bill  pass 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  11115  can 
be  handled  separately  and  it  should  be 
handled  separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  I  am  more  interested  in  since 
I  have  been  a  memljer  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  than  I  am  In  this  provi- 
sion that  we  are  now  debating  in  the  re- 
organization bill.  I  have  chafed  for  years 
about  the  other  body  violating  the  rules 
of  this  House  by  placing  entirely  foreign, 
extraneous,  and  nongermane  matter  on 
House-passed  bills. 

Now  we  have  been  hearing  argumenU 
about  this  bill  not  becoming  law  if  it 
passes  with  this  provision  In  It. 

Since  when — or  Is  this  part  of  the 
whole  scheme — since  when  do  we  have 
to  legislate  and  particularly  make  our 
rules  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  other  body? 

They  make  whatever  rules  they  see  fit 
to  make.  Certainly,  It  Is  our  privilege  for 
us  to  do  the  tame  thing.  So  I  am  not 


persuaded  by  this  argument  that  this  bill 
will  not  become  law  if  this  provision  re- 
mains in  the  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  have  the  time,  and 
you  probably  would  not  have  the  patience 
to  go  into  detail  about  all  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  Senate  has  added  nonger- 
mane amendments  to  House-passed  bills. 
But  how  many  times  have  you  seen  here 
In  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  getting 
worse  every  year,  that  we  pass  a  bill  here 
and  It  goes  over  to  the  other  body ;  only 
to  come  back  with  extraneous  matter 
attached.  It  may  be  ever  so  innocuous  or 
it  may  be  ever  so  Important.  In  the  other 
body,  they  place  something  entirely  ei- 
traneous  and  something  entirely  nonger- 
mane or  somethmg  entirely  foreign  to 
the  matter  which  the  House  passed  and 
sent  over  there.  Then,  they  send  it  back 
over  here  to  us  and  we  are  forced  to  take 
it  or  we  leave  it. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'HARA)  who  asked  a  rather  perti- 
nent question  a  moment  ago  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gaoss). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  House  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Why  two- 
thirds?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  answer  Is  to  try  to 
retain  this  provision  in  the  bill.  If  the  bill 
provided  for  a  simple  provision  subject- 
ing the  offending  amendment  to  a  point 
of  order.  I  seriously  doubt  the  House 
would  agree. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  it  ought  to  be  Just  a  simple 
majority  vote.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
that  way.  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, I  would  support  It. 

But  getting  back  to  some  Illustrations. 
I  point  out  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  House.  They  come  in 
here  with  a  bill  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  must  orig- 
inate In  this  body.  First,  they  come  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  ask  for  a  closed  rule, 
and  they  usually  get  it.  because  It  is  tra- 
ditional, under  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress, 
to  get  a  closed  rule  on  such  bills. 

So  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Incidentally,  I  point  out  that  as  a  true 
liberal  I  have  opposed  closed  rules.  I  am 
opposing  one  up  there  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee now.  I  have  always  opposed  closed 
rules. 

So  what  happens.  The  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Hotise.  We  debate  the 
measure  for  4  or  8  hours  with  no  op- 
portunity for  amendment,  germane  or 
otherwise.  The  bill  goes  to  the  other  body. 
They  consider  it  for  weeks  or  months,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Any  Member  of  that 
body  is  free  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
talk  at  length  upon  any  phase  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  WHl'l'lEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clialr  will 
coimt.  Sixty-four  Members  sue  present. 
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not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called   the  roll,   and   the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No.  2971 

Abbltt  Edw^rtlA.  lA.  Macoregor 

Adanu  ErleDtiom  MArah 

Anderson,  Evlna.  Tenn.  Meeds 

Tenn.  P»Uon  MoOaU 

AAbbrook  PelgbAn  Mone 

BATing  Flynt  Murphy,  HI. 

Sarretc  Foreman  Murphy,  N.Y. 

BeaU.  Md.  PKedel  O'Nem,  Maes. 

BeU.  ctllt.  Pulton,  Tenn.  ottlnger 

Berry  OairDAta  Patman 

BlantoQ  Gilbert  PeUy 

Blstnlk  Otmr  Phllbln 

Boland  Hanun,  Waali.  Podell 

Brock  Harrington  PoweU 

Brooke  Haxeha  BeUel 

Brown,  Calif.  Hastings  Rogers,  Colo. 

Burton.  X7tah  Hebert  Roudebueb 

Bush  Hicks  Roybal 

Button  Hogan  St  Oermaln 

Cabell  Horton  B«nrtman 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.  Scberle 

Clausen,  Kartb  Sobeuer 

Don  H.  Keith  SclmeebeU 

Cobelan  King  SebeUus 

Collins  Kleppe  Springer 

CoQte  Kiucxynskl  Staggers 

Conyers  Lanrtgrebe  Taft 

Cowger  lAndrum  Teague,  Tex. 

Daddano  Uoyd  Tbompeon.  VJ. 

Dawson  Luian  Tunney 

de  la  Oarza  Lukena  Wataon 

Denney  McCarthy  Welcker 

Dlggs  Mcculloch  Wldnall 

DlngeU  MoDade  Wilson. 

Donohue  McZven  Cbarlee  H. 

Dom  McMillan  Wold 
Dowdy                 Macdonald, 
X>ownlng                 Moss. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albest) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natchxr. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  the  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  KB..  17854. 
and  findtog  Itaelf  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
321  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmeb)  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmzr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
were  interrupted  with  the  quorum  call, 
I  was  attempting  to  Illustrate  some  of 
the  inequities  of  the  present  rules.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  just 
briefly  one  example,  because  we  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into  all  of  the  examples. 
One  of  the  latest  examples  was  when  the 
Bouse  passed  a  simple  blU  here,  dealing 
with  a  minor  matter,  and  the  Senate 
struck  everything  out  of  the  House  bill 
except  the  number  and  inserted  an  en- 
tirely foreign  matter.  The  House  bill  was 
one  dealing  with  the  Importation  of  wild 
animals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  bill  dealt 
with  the  Importation  of  wild  animals.  In 
the  other  body  they  struck  everything 
but  the  number  of  that  bill  and  substi- 
tuted the  importation  of  beef  from  for- 
eign countries.  That  is  one  Illustration. 

There  was  another  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  C:rLLiB)  was 
very  much  Interested  In.  It  waa  a  minor 


biU.  and  the  Senate  bypassed  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ciller  )  will  comment  on  that  later.  I 
am  sure. 

The  last  two  bills  that  the  House 
passed  dealing  with  revenue  matters — 
and  that  Is  something  which  the  Con- 
stitution provides  should  exclusively 
originate  in  the  House — were  entirely 
rewritten,  and  many  foreign  provisions 
were  put  in  those  bills,  such  as  textile 
quotas,  surtax,  expenditure  limitation 
giving  the  Executive  authority  to  aet 
priorities,  and  an  exemption  for  5  years 
from  taxation  on  certain  other  matters. 
All  of  this  was  foreign. 

What  does  all  this  do?  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  go  into  these  detaib  fur- 
ther. What  does  it  do?  When  they  do 
that,  it  bypasses  the  committees  of  the 
House.  We  have  no  opportunity  for  com- 
mittee consideration.  We  are  called  upon 
to  vote  It  up  or  vote  It  down. 

I  must  mention  one  other,  because  it 
Is  fresh  in  our  minds.  It  was  the  18-year- 
old  proi-ision,  written  into  one  of  the 
civil  rights  bills  by  the  Senate.  That 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  bill 
under  consideration  as  passed  by  the 
House.  What  was  the  result?  It  came 
back  here  with  this  nongermane  amend- 
ment, and  you  and  I  were  called  upon 
and  bad  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  18-year-olds,  a  very 
doubtful  constitutional  provision,  with- 
out 1  minute  of  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committee  or  for  that  mat- 
ter with  very  httle  debate. 

When  you  went  home.  If  you  voted 
against  that  because  of  conscientious 
scruples  and  observing  the  Constitution 
as  you  interpreted  it,  you  were  charged 
with  voting  against  the  18-year-olds. 
You  had  no  opportunity  whatever  to  pass 
upon  the  18-year-old  amendment  sep- 
arately from  the  civil  rights  provision.  It 
was  a  question  of  taking  the  whole  pack- 
age or  nothing. 

What  are  we  proposing  to  do  here? 
Your  committee,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
unwise  legislative  procedure,  in  order  to 
try  to  restore  to  this  House  some  sem- 
blance of  the  stature  and  recognition  It 
deserves,  is  simply  saying  that  if  an 
amendment  Is  placed  upon  a  House- 
passed  bill  by  the  other  body,  if  that 
amendment  were  not  germane  under  the 
House  rules,  when  it  comes  back  here  In 
conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Colmer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  When  it  comes  back 
here  with  that  extraneous,  nongermane 
amendment  any  Member  of  this  House 
can  demand  a  separate  vote.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Any  Member  can  do  it.  We  are  not  shut- 
ting It  off  entirely,  but  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  adopt  that  extraneous 
amendment.  We  would  still  not  have  the 
committee  consideration  that  we  ordi- 
narily have,  but  this  is  Just  a  step  to  give 
this  House  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
nongermane  provision  for  40  minutes  and 
have  a  separate  vote  thereon. 
Now,  Just  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  rule 


XX  of  the  House  up  until  1966  simply 
provided  that  any  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  any  House  l>ill  shall  be  subject 
to  the  point  of  order  that  It  shall  first  be 
considered  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 
If  originating  in  the  House  it  would  be 
subject  to  that  point  of  order.  That  was 
the  rule  up  until  1966.  That  had  been  the 
rule  since  1789,  If  I  recall  the  date  cor- 
rectly. However,  it  was  amended  in  1966 
so  that  the  present  procedure  now 
prevails. 

I  repeat  for  15  years  I  have  tried  to  do 
something  about  this,  and  I  say  to  those 
who  say  It  ought  to  be  done  differently 
that  I  have  tried  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  do  something 
about  it  differently  by  a  simple  resolu- 
tion, and  I  have  failed.  So  here  it  Is  In 
this  reorganization  bill,  and  I  ask  you  to 
pass  it. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

I  will  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  is  high  time  tliat  we  assert  our- 
selves and  we  say  to  the  other  body  that 
it  is  time  we  insist  upon  our  own  rules. 

The  other  body,  in  a  sort  of  alleged 
rarefied  atmosphere,  shall  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  add  on  to  our  bills  non- 
germane  amendments.  They  look  upon  us 
from  their  Olympian  heights  as  mere 
mundane  characters  and  they  do  not  give 
a  tinker's  dam  about  our  own  rules. 

Now.  we  have  rules.  Those  rules  should 
be  obeyed.  We  have  to  be  either  men  or 
we  are  going  to  be  mi(^.  We  have  to  stand 
up  to  this  other  body  and  say  that  if  you 
want  to  amend,  then  amend  according 
to  the  rules.  If  you  want  to  amend  ac- 
cording to  tlie  rules  of  your  house,  fine, 
but  when  it  comes  to  this  body,  we  have 
rules  and  we  ought  to  abide  by  those 
rules.  And  you  must  abide  by  them. 

Here  we  have  situations  where  insig- 
nificant bills  are  sent  to  the  other  body 
and  they  add  onto  them  highly  impor- 
tant provisions  and  expect  us  to  swallow 
willy  nllly  those  highly  important  pro- 
visions. In  a  sense,  they  seek  to  ram  them 
down  our  throats.  We  must  put  a  stop  to 
this  unfair  practice. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The 
genUeman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
»eR>  mentioned  one  situation.  We  passed 
a  very  insignificant  revenue  bill.  In  the 
Senate,  in  their  attempt  to  force  the  Is- 
sue In  the  House,  they  tagged  onto  that 
Insignificant  revenue  bill  a  provision  im- 
munizing tlie  National  and  tlie  American 
Football  Leagues  from  the  operations  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

They  knew  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  was 
opposed  to  granting  any  Immunity  from 
the  antitrust  laws  to  this  footljall  com- 
bination, which  was  an  abominable  com- 
bination, and  so  to  skirt  around  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judician'  they  attached 
to  this  unimportant  Revenue  bill  an 
amendment,  really  in  the  form  of  a  new 
bUl,  endorsing  immunization  of  the 
football  combination  from  antitrust  laws. 
It  did  not  go  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, instead  it  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  since  they  had  JurtUs- 
diction  of  the  House  Revenue  passed 
bill.  All  we  had  as  an  opportunity  to 
fight    that    combination,    that    unholy 
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merger,  was  an  hour's  debate  by  way  of 
consideration  of  a  conference  report. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  any  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  of  Im- 
munization from  the  antitrust  laws,  no 
referral  to  a  committee.  We  were  told  to 
take  It  or  leave  It  with  only  an  hour's 
debate. 

Now  there  were  some  Members  who 
wanted  that  Internal  Revenue  .<itatute, 
Insignificant  though  it  was.  but  in  order 
to  get  that  they  had  to  swallow  the  bigger 
proposition,  xmmely  the  immunization 
from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  football 
combination. 

Recently  we  had  a  situation  where  we 
provided  for  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  We  labored  long  and 
assiduously  to  get  that  bill  out.  It  went 
over  to  the  other  body.  What  did  they 
do?  They  tagged  onto  it  sonaethlng  ut- 
terly irrelevant  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  Voung  Rights  Act  of  1965.  namely 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age.  You  tell 
me  what  relation  one  has  with  the  other? 
None  whatsoever.  It  came  over  here  and 
I  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  was  sorely  put  to  it  because  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  But  In 
order  to  do  that  I  bad  to  accept  the 
lowering  of  the  voting  age  bill  which  I 
opposed.  And  many  other  Members  were 
In  the  same  position  that  I  was  in.  We 
had  no  hearing  on  the  lowering  of  the 
votiiig  age  bill,  important  and  far  reach- 
ing as  that  proposal  was.  There  was  no 
reference  of  it  to  a  committee,  it  just 
came  to  us  from  out  of  the  blue,  as  it 
were,  and  we  had  to  accept  or  reject  It. 
And  this  was  a  nongermane  amendment 
placed  upon  a  House  bill. 

Now  do  you  think  Chat  is  right?  I  think 
that  Is  probably  wrong  and  we  should 
stop  It.  The  proposal  is  not  completely 
the  way  I  want  It  but  I  want  some  pro- 
vision against  germaneness. 

The  CHAOIMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cellcs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CEIXER.  If  60  percent  of  the 
Members  want  to  consider  the  provision 
that  is  a  fair  indication  that  the  Mouse 
wants  something  of  that  nature. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we,  shall  we  say,  strike  a  blow  for 
liberty?  I  hate  like  blazes  to  use  that 
hackneved  expression,  but  it  is  compell- 
ing. 

Ycu  know  it  was  Speaker  Reed,  speak- 
ing of  the  Senate  once  who  said: 

You  know.  I  had  ft  dream  the  ocber  night 
and  1  dr«amc  that  the  President  was  elected 
ftnd  choaen  by  the  Memhera  of  the  Senate, 
uid  the  Chief  Justice  or  the  United  States 
was  to  count  the  l>aliot» 

So  they  had  the  election,  according 
to  this  .Iream  of  Speaker  Reed,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  counted  the  ballots  and 
he  made  this  announcement,  "Each  Sen- 
ator got  one  vote." 

Now  that  is  about  the  size  of  it  over 
there. 

Wh^n  you  get  over  to  that  body,  you 
get  a  .■:ort  of  feeling  that  you  are  In  a 
charged  atmosphere,  and  you  can  do 
everything  and  anything  that  you  want 
to  do.  I  do  not  think  they  should  have 


this  right.  It  is  about  time  that  we  saw 
to  it  that  they  shall  cease  placing  non- 
germane  amendments  on  House  bills.  I 
do  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
not  considered  favorably. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  speak  in  this 
position.  I  think  it  was  Lord  Stillwell  in 
the  House  of  Lords  who  came  in  one  day 
and  said: 

I  do  not  feel  very  well. 

Aiid  he  started  to  address  the  House 
of  Lords  while  he  was  seated.  Somebody 
made  a  point  of  order  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  while  he  was  seated.  Lord 
Stillwell  m  high  dudgeon  said: 

If  X  cannot  epeaJt  standing.  I  aliaii  spe&lt 
Batting— And  if  I  cannot  tpealt  sitting.  1 
shall  speak  lying. 

And  they  all  said: 

Which  he  will  do  In  either  event. 

So  forgive  my  being  in  this  position 
to  speak  to  you.  But  I  do  hope  the  Gib- 
bons amendment  wiU  not  survive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  genUeman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BOLLiHGi,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  rise  Im- 
mediately after  two  of  the  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  House,  my  own  chair- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  on 
many  occasions. 

But  I  liid  reserve  the  right  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmiii  wtiich  is 
now  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  strongly  support 
the  Oibbons  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  mat- 
ter how  often  one  says  that  we  are  not 
interfering  with  the  Senate,  the  Colmer 
provision  does  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  is  very  explicit  in  Its 
liew  on  the  subject,  which  rises  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  ver7  Important 
prerogatives  of  the  House. 

The  Constitution  says: 

au  buls  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  but  the  Sen- 
ate Doay  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
AS  on  other  bUls. 

Now  very  clearly  in  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature, one  House  cannot  tell  the  other 
House  what  it  can  do.  One  House  can- 
not tell  the  other  House  that  its  amend- 
ments are  going  to  be  subjected  to  a 
particular  method  of  treatment. 

Now  this  House  has  no  problem  In 
turning  down  any  Senate  amendment, 
anytime  it  wants  to.  All  It  has  to  do  is 
to  vote  down  the  bill  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  comes — in  other  words 
vote  down  the  conference  report. 

It  just  happens  that  this  subject  has 
been  a  matter  of  controversy  from  the 
beginning  of  time  so  far  as  the  history 
of  the  House  arul  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned. Quite  naturally,  the  Senate  is 
going  to  be  jealous  of  its  procedures  Just 
as  we  are  and  should  be.  Jealous  of  our 
procedures.  But  I  think  It  Is  quite  dear 


that  any  provision  that  puts  a  special 
rule  on  the  treatment  of  any  Senate 
amendment  is  in  conflict  with  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution.  Furthermore,  any- 
body who  knows  anything  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senate  toward  this  right 
knows  that  it  is  a  fact  that  no  reorgani- 
zation act  containing  the  so-called  Col- 
mer Provision  can  become  law. 

So  if  we  want  to  follow  good  procedure, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  House  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  bod;  In 
a  two-body  legislature,  we  should  vote 
for  the  Oibbons  amendment,  and  If  we 
really  care  about  a  reorganization  bill 
becoming  law.  we  should  vote  for  the 
Gibbons  amendment.  We  should  very 
clearly  make  it  our  policy  to  defend  the 
Integrity  of  oiu-  Institution  and  not  In- 
terfere with  the  integrity  of  the  VS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman  from 
Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
part  of  the  strength  of  what  we  have 
done  with  this  measure  so  far  Is  that 
we  have  made  no  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  what  the  other  body  may  do.  Time 
after  time  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  re<]uested  that  we  dis- 
pense with  reading  those  sections  that 
deal  with  what  the  other  body  may  or 
may  not  do.  and  we  have  confined  our 
deliberations  to  what  the  House  may  do. 
It  is  literally  true,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  said  earlier,  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  we  are  now  debating 
deals  with  the  rules  of  the  House.  Of 
course,  we  should  be  and  are  able  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House.  But  let  us 
not  be  blind,  as  we  look  at  that  which  is 
technically  accurate  and  forget  the 
fact — let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  fact — 
that  In  its  impact,  what  we  do  or  do  not 
do  on  this  i»rUcular  proposal  will,  as 
the  genUeman  who  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded me  In  the  well  has  pointed  out 
very  clearly,  be  dealing  with  what  the 
other  body  may  or  may  not  do. 

Some  of  us  may  feel  very  strongly— 
and  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  do — 
that  the  substance  of  this  particular  pro- 
vision now  in  this  measure  is  a  good  pro- 
vision. Personally  I  feel  strongly  that  I 
would  like  to  see  us  with  some  tool  with- 
in our  own  procedures  that  would  per- 
mit us  to  put  some  brake  on  what  the 
other  bod;  may  do  on  nongermane 
amendments.  But  I  think  It  is  ftmda- 
mentally  true  that  this  Is  not  the  time 
and  this  is  not  the  place  and  this  Is  not 
the  way  to  seek  to  amend  what  has  been 
done  for  many  years  on  this  particular 
point.  If  we  insist  on  leaving  in  thb  bill 
this  particular  provision  instead  of  sup- 
porting the  Oibbons  amendment  and 
taking  it  out.  I  think  we  lay  to  rest  the 
last  chance  of  this  91st  Congress  to  bring 
about  effective  congressional  reform.  It 
may  be  that  the  other  t>ody  will  not  act 
on  this  measure  even  If  we  do  act  there- 
on. But  let  us  not  mistake  the  fact  that 
if  we  leave  this  provision  within  this 
bill — because  the  other  body  will  see  very 
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clearly  that  this  provision  does  have  an 
impact  on  what  It  may  do— that  we  have 
killed  any  chance  for  effective  reform 
this  session. 
If  we  want  to  make  this  change,  we 


would  have  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  a  certain  provision  In  the  bill 
being  considered. 

Mr.  CHARA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  On  the  point 


arate  vote  on  which  a  roUcall  can  be 
demanded,  as  on  any  other  vote,  and  we 
have  an  hour  of  debate. 
My    amendment    would    follow    that 
O.P  waiiL  vu  iu»»<:  ..ii-  w—o-.  --     time- tested  procedure  for   nongermane  ^  .^  ^ 

^»n  make  the  change  without  needing  Senate  amendments  to  the  House  bills,  that  it  was  nongermane.  If  upheld  by 
fTcalinSe  other  b«ly  Into  conference  Conferees  could  not  bring  In  a  nonger-  the  Chair,  that  it  was  nongermane,  Uien 
Tt  thiTtime  we  adoRtour  own  rules,  and  mane  amendment  as  part  of  a  confer-  he  would  have  the  right  to  request  a 
I  tWnk  It  is  clear  that  when  we  go  to  ence  report.  They  would  have  to  bring  it  separate  vote  on  Uiat  matter;  is  Uiat 
-- ■ In  as  an  amendment  in   disagreement     •" 


adopt  the  rules  for  the  92d  Congress, 
some  such  provision  as  this  will  be 
adopted,  and  I  personally  hope  that  it 
will  be  adopted.  But  we  make  a  grievous 
mistake,  my  friends  and  my  coUeagues, 
If  we  do  not  see  clearly  what  we  are  do- 
ing Unless  we  support  the  Oibbons 
amendment,  as  I  urge  we  do,  we  do  griev- 
ous injury  today  to  the  chance  for  effec- 
tive reform  coming  forth  from  the  91st 
Congress. 

I  yield  back  the  remalnaer  of  my 
time. 

AM£NDUE.'4T  OSTEaSD  BT  MA.  O'HAAA 

Mr.  O'HABA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.  O'HsaA:    On 

page  41,  Btrtlte  out  Une  1  through  Une  23  and 
insert  the  loUowlng: 

■Motions  in  the  House  to  I>Hpoae  of  Non- 
germane  Amendmenu  Between  the  Two 
Houses  to  House  or  Senate  BUla  or  Reeolu- 

tlonfi.  .     . 

"Btc.  120.  (a)  Clause  1  at  rule  XX  Is 
amended  by  adding,  after  the  period,  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  'Such  a  motion  and 
any  other  motion,  rule,  or  order  to  dlspoae 
of  amendment*  between  the  two  Houaea  to 
any  House  or  Senate  but  or  resolution  other 
than  A  motion  to  request  or  agree  to  a  con- 
fex«nce  ahall  require  for  adoption,  or  de- 
mand of  any  Member,  a  separate  vote  on  each 
amendment  to  be  disposed  of  if,  originating 
In  tlie  House,  such  amendment  would  be 
aubject  to  a  point  of  order  on  A  question  of 
germAnenesa  under  clause  7  of  rule  XVI. 
Before  such  separate  vote  is  taken,  it  sliall 
be  in  order  to  debate  such  amendment  for 
forty  minutes,  one-hall  of  such  time  to  be 
given  to  debate  In  favor  of.  and  one-half  to 
delMte  in  oppoaltlon  to.  the  amendment.* 

"(b)  Bule  XX  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tbenoC: 

"  "3.  No  amendment  of  t2ie  Senate  which 
would  lie  in  vlolaUon  of  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  if  said  amendment  had 
been  oiTered  in  the  House,  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
unleea  specific  authority  to  agree  to  such 
Amendment  shell  be  flrat  given  by  tiie  Hotise 
by  a  separate  vote  on  every  Bucb  amend- 
ment.' " 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  this 
amendment.  In  effect,  substitutes  ma- 
jority vote  for  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  ap- 
plies the  same  rules  to  nongermane 
Senate  amendments  to  legislative  bills 
that  are  followed  today  and  have  been 
followed  for  many  years  with  respect  to 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills  that 
carry  legislation. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  recall  that 
from  time  to  time  we  have  an  appropri- 
ation bill  conference  report,  on  which 
we  will  agree  first  to  the  conference  re- 
port and  then  we  will  also  have  one  or 
more  amendments  in  disagreement  on 
which   we  will   then  vote   as   separate 


with  a  motion  to  dispose  of  It,  perhaps 
with  an  amendment  to  concur,  to  dis- 
agree, or  to  agree  with  an  amendment, 
and  then  we  would  t>ebate  that  motion. 
With  respect  to  the  kind  of  situation 
that  two  earlier  speakers  described,  with 
respect  to  the  sltiiation  where  we  d:) 
not  have  a  conference  report,  but  In- 
stead have  a  resolution  from  the  Rules 


correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
work  somewhat  dlfferenUy  in  the  case 
of  a  conference  report.  That  is  why  the 
amendment  is  m  two  parts.  A  and  B. 

If  one  tried  to  bring  In  a  conference 
report  that  had  a  nongermane  provision 
within  it.  rather  than  as  a  separate 
amendment  In  disagreement.  I  believe 
the  entire  conference  re.oort  would  be 


Committee,  as  with  the  18-year-old  vole    subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  could  be 


propositions.  Usually  the  conferees  have    any  one  Member  making  appoint  of  or 
worked  out  these  amendments  in  dls-      "       "  '"'         '"  ''"'  '-"—'  '      "' 
agreement  In  a  way  that  permits  their 
disposition  without   any  great  contro- 
versy, but  sometimes  there  Is  consider- 
able controversy  and  we  do  have  a  sep- 


on  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  there  we  would 
have  a  separate  vote  if  anyone  desired  It 
on  the  nongermane  pai^  of  that  com- 
bined piece  of  legislation. 

The  genUeman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CoutER)  when  he  spoke,  said  that  a 
majority  vote  was  acceptable,  although 
he  favored  the  bUl  as  it  was.  every  word 
of  It.  The  genUeman  from  New  York, 
when  he  spoke,  mentioned  that  be 
favored  a  separate  House  vote,  but  not 
necessarily  by  a  two-thirds  margin.  In 
order  to  adopt  a  nongermane  Senate 
provision. 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional 
argument  made  by  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  have 
a  chance  of  finally  passing  this  legisla- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  upholding 
the  dignity  of  the  House  if.  Instead  of 
introducing  a  new  concept — barring  a 
Senate  amendment  that  would  not  be 
germane  under  House  rules  without  get- 
ting the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  House — we  simply  apply  to  nonger- 
mane amendments  from  the  Senate  to 
legislative  bills  the  same  principle  we 
have  been  applying  for  many  years  to 
legislation  on  appropriations.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Senate  would  find  this 
new  or  offensive  or  strange. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  some- 
thing that  liberals  and  conservatives — 
all  of  us — can  agree  on,  that  the  House 
should  have  a  separate  majority  vo'lC  on 
a  nongermane  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  On  that  point, 
let  us  assume  that  such  an  amendment 
is  before  the  House.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  genUeman's  amendment,  would  a 
separate  vote  be  secuied  by  the  request 
of  any  one  Memljer? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  A  separate  vote  could 
be  had.  It  would  have  to  be  had  under 
the  i-ules  of  the  House,  and  any  one 
Member  could  make  a  point  of  order 
that  would  bring  about  such  a  vote.  It 
would  not  be  a  record  vote  necessarily. 
Record  votes  could  be  produced  however 
In  the  same  way  they  are  now  produced. 
But  a  separate  vote  could  be  produced  by 


der,  if  the  Chair  had  faUed  to  put  the 
question  separately  on  a  nongermane 
SenatD  amendment. 

Bi*r.    EVANS    of    Colorado.    In    other 


vords,  a  Member  wishing  a  separate  vote    from  New  York. 


sent  back  to  the  conference.  It  might 
then  come  back  with  the  nongermane 
provision  of  the  conference  report  taken 
out  and  brought  back  separately  as  an 
amendment  in  disagreement 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Colkct,  and  by 
iinanimous  consent,  Mr.  OIIasa  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  if  it  is  his 
understanding  of  his  amendment  that 
the  only  substantial  difference  between 
the  language  in  the  bill  and  the  lan- 
guage In  his  amendment  is  that  the 
bill  would  require  a  two- thirds  vote  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man would  require  only  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Precisely. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Otherwise  It  is  sub- 
stantially and  basically  the  language  In 
the  blU? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes,  with  the  necessary 
changes  to  conform  It  to  the  framework 
of  the  rules.  But  that  is  Its  meaning; 
there  is  no  question  about  It.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  line  with  the  genUeman's 
answer  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  genUe- 
man from  Mississippi,  I  am  Inclined  to 
go  along  and  support  the  genUeman's 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  committee  worked  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  two-thirds  vote  came 
about  as  a  matter  of  using  more  or  less 
the  suspension  idea  of  40  minutes  of 
debate  and  tying  it  in  with  a  two-thirds 
vote,  on  the  basis  that  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  substantive  importance  to  the 
Rouse  then  probably  two-thirds  would 
be  willing  to  accept  it  anyway. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself  and  not 
for  the  committee.  I  would  be  Inclined 
to  accept  the  majority  vote,  tiecauae  at 
least  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  in  accord  with  tbe 
views  just  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  I  certainly  would 
accept  the  suggestion  just  made  in  the 
form  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTIARA.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  dlstmguisbed  desn  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OUARA.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall.  I  said  in  my  original  statement 
that  I  was  Inclined  to  go  along  with  his 
amendment  for  the  majority  vote,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  that  now.  I  believe  it  is  an 
admirable  way  to  resolve  this  Issue,  and 
certainly  we  have  made  progress. 

Mr.  OHARA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  As  the  author  of  the 
original  amendment— and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  hit  in  the  head  with  the  entire  cell- 
ing falling  on  me  here — I  would  much 
rather  have  the  ongmal  amendment,  but 
I  see  the  magic  wheels  of  compromise 
working  here.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man came  up  with  a  good  amendment 
and  I  intend  to  support  it  and  I  will  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ottered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  0'H.«ui . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addiUonal 
amendments? 

PA&LlAMZKTAaT    INQCIBT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Chairman.  Is  an  amendment 
now  in  order  to  any  point  in  title  I?  I 
have  an  amendment  that  comes  on  page 
47. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
lite  to  inform  the  gentleman  we  have  not 
reached  that  point  yet. 

Are  there  additional  amendments? 

Mr.  HAIjL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlla- 
mentai7  Inquiry.  Have  we  voted  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   iMr.  Gibbons)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  since  the  amendment  to  strike 
and  insert  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  OTlAiiA)  was  adopted,  that 
means  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gra- 
BOHS)  the  motion  to  strike,  that  is.  falls 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  &rst 
amendment. 

Are  there  additional  amendments  at 
this  time?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow! : 

UUDDfO    or  THZ    JOtTKNAl.    Or   TBX    HOUSE 

5SC.  lai.  cnauae  1  or  rule  I  of  the  Bules  of 
the  HouM  of  R«preBentstlTes  is  unended^ 

(1 )  b;  Etnklng  out  "at  tha  lut  stttuig.  un- 
medlatel;  call"  and  izuerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"At  ttie  last  altttog  and  lounedlately  call"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  on  the  appear- 
vuM  of  a  quorum,  cause  tba  Journal  of  the 


proceedings  of  the  last  day's  sitting  to  t>e 
read,  having  previously  examined  and  ap- 
proved the  same."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of a  period  and  the  following:  "On  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  quorum,  the  Speaker,  having 
examined  the  Journal  or  the  proceedings  of 
tlM  last  days  sitting  and  approved  the  same, 
shall  announce  to  the  House  bis  approval  of 
the  Journal;  whereupon,  unless  the  Spealcer. 
in  his  discretion,  orders  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  Journal  stiall  be  considered  as 
read.  However,  it  shall  then  b«  In  order  to 
offer  one  motion  that  the  Journal  be  read 
and  such  motion  Is  of  the  highest  privilege 
and  Bhail  be  determined  without  debate.". 

Mr.  SESK  (durmg  the  reading  of  the 
section) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  121  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  pomt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AHXMDICXMT  OrTSXKD  BT  UB.  HAU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  l*ad  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haix:  On  page 
43,  strike  lines  I  through  ao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
committee of  our  Committee  on  Rules 
feels  that  some  delays  in  the  past  in  the 
House  as  they  dealt  with  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  were  unnecessary.  The  bill 
as  presented  to  us  amends  clause  1  of 
rule  I  to  modify  the  right  of  any  indi- 
vidual elected  representative  Member  of 
the  Congress  to  demand  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day's 
sitting  be  read  in  full  The  bill  further 
provides  that  the  Speaker,  the  Speaker 
alone,  as  the  duly  elected  representative, 
elected  to  this  high  estate  by  the  Mem- 
bers hereof,  shall  announce  his  approval 
of  the  Journal  and  it  then  shall  not  be 
read  unless  the  Speaker  so  orders  or  un- 
less a  motion  is  made  and  supported  by 
a  majority  to  read  the  Journal  In  full, 
and  such  motion,  furthermore,  will  not 
be  debatable. 

I  have  submitted  my  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  believe  this  does 
mischief  to  the  Constitution.  Certainly 
it  does  mischief  to  the  official  Ricord  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  our  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  other  body. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  could 
a  Member  correct  the  Journal?  What 
access  would  the  Individually  elected 
Member  have  to  the  Journal  U  he  thinks 
or  even  so  much  as  fears  an  error  in  the 
recording  thereof? 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  never 
knows  but  there  might  be  something  of 
interest  in  the  Journal,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  a  better 
Institution  by  again  receiving  this 
Information. 

Third,  the  provision  in  the  bill  elim- 
inates the  rights  of  a  minority  to  protect 
Itself  against  an  oppressive  and  over- 
whelming majority.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant.  I  believe   that  our   Pounding 


Fathers  in  their  wisdom,  who  developed 
these  principles  that  have  oft  been  tiled 
and  found  true,  would  approve  of  pro- 
tecting this  minority. 

FinaUs'.  the  proposal  takes  away  the 
right  and  the  prerogative  of  individually 
elected  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  should  not  a  Member  have  the 
right  to  demand  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal? Why  should  we  give  more  power 
to  the  Speaker  alone? 

The  new  language  in  the  biU  starts 
'On  the  appearance  of  a  quorum  the 
Speaker  shall."  It  is  therefore  manda- 
tory— and  is  the  Speaker  to  automati- 
cally cause  the  Clerk  to  have  a  quorum 
call  before  he  announces  that  he  has 
perused  the  Journal  and  found  it  ade- 
quate and  a  true  report?  This  Is  the 
official  record  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  says  that  each  House  shall 
keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same  ex- 
cepting such  parts  as  may  in  their  Judg- 
ment reqmre  secrecy. 

I  strongly  urge  this  amendment  and 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  rights 
of  the  elected  Members  of  the  House. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  I 
must  say  that  I  am  somewhat  sympathet- 
ic with  the  statements  the  gentleman 
made.  However  many  of  us  have  experi- 
enced the  dilator?  tactics  that  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  this  device  by 
one  single  Member  demanding  that  the 
Journal  be  read.  We  have  had  cases 
where  that  reading  went  on  all  after- 
noon, or  as  I  remember  it  did,  <m  oDe 
occasion. 

As  one  who  firmly  believes  in  the 
rights  and  the  protection  of  the  minor- 
ity— and  I  think  the  rules  of  the  House 
go  a  long  way  In  doing  that,  and  we  are 
still  here  providing  for  a  democratic  pro- 
cedure and  of  course  for  a  rule  by  the 
majority,  because  any  Member  who  once 
the  Speaker  having  examined  the  Jour- 
nal and  approved  It.  any  Member  has  the 
light  to  rise  and  make  a  motion  that  It 
be  read  and  that  motion  shall  be  of  the 
highest  pri\'llege  and  shall  be  determined 
without  debate.  We  provide  again  for  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  prevail.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  position  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  this  eliminates  what  has  been 
a  dilatory  tactic  which  has  been  used  at 
times  by  one  or  two  or  three  or  four 
Members — and  this  Is  not  being  critical 
of  those  Members,  but  basically  It  Is  In 
the  interest  of  taking  care  of  the  public 
business  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
should  prevail  In  connection  with  this. 

That  Is  what  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Rules  recommend, 
and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woul(i 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Hall)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  ray  friend,  the  gentleman 
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from  California,  describes  as  democrat- 
ic procedure  what  Is  here  proposed.  I 
quote  the  language,  "Unless  the  Speaker 
In  his  discretion  orders  the  reatllng  of 
the  Journal." 

This  Is  placing  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  the  Speaker — the  untrammeled 
authority  to  say  whether  the  Journal 
shall  or  shall  not  be  read. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments made  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  but  certainly  this 
is  placing  altogether  too  much  power,  in 
the  hands  of  one  man — the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that 
that  does  place  a  certain  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.  However,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  will 
agree  that  It  would  still  give  blm  or 
me  or  any  other  Individual  Member  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  Speaker's  rill- 
ing on  the  requiring  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal,  if  a  majority  voted  to  sup- 
port that  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  how  many  times 
In  the  rather  lengthy  service  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  he  heard  an 
appeal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  recall,  as  I  remember 
one  occasion,  of  an  appeal  from  a  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  any. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  Is  quite  a  rare  Incident. 
Yet.  here  Is  a  situation  where  if  there 
should  be  need  for  the  reading  of  tlie 
Journal,  and  I  think  that  is  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  It  should  be  Justified,  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  knows,  it  can  tie 
a  ver>'  lengthy  prCKess  and  has  generally 
been  used,  frankly,  for  a  dela.ving  tactic. 
I  believe  my  (xiUeague  «ill  agree  with  me 
on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man on  that  score — when  was  the  last 
demand  for  the  reading  of  the  Journal? 
I  cannot  even  recall  that.  I  know  there 
have  been  requests  during  my  time  here 
for  a  reading  of  the  Journal  but  it  has 
been  used  only  rarely  In  the  last  20  years. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  recognize  that  it  has  only 
occurred  o(^casionally.  However,  it  has 
occurred,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend  remem- 
bers, and  I  would  say  probably  it  was  8  or 
9  years  ago  it  was  used  several  times. 
Again.  I  am  not  condemning  the  Mem- 
ber who  asked  for  it  because  he  was  doing 
that  which  he.  In  his  conscience,  believed 
to  tie  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
he  represented. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  was  used 
on  several  occasions  in  connection  with 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  at  certain  times 
on  very  controversial  legislation. 

Again,  as  I  say.  it  can  be  used  merely 
as  a  dilatory  practice  by  a  single  Mem- 
ber, and  that  is  what  we  preclude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  it  can  be  used  as  a 
dilatory  tactic.  There  are  other  moves 
that  can  be  made  as  a  dilatory  tactic 
but  are  not  commonly  used. 

I  would  say  this  to  the  gentleman. 
I  doubt  that  he  here  today  wants  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water 
to  this  regard.  I  hope  the  House  will 
not  place  to  the  hands  of  the  Speaker — 


and  I  say  agam — any  Speaker,  the  dis- 
cretion, as  It  is  given  to  him  to  this 
case,  to  order  the  readtog  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  House  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  strike  out  the 
provision  from  the  bill  that  gives  to  the 
Speaker  power  that  ought  to  be  held 
by  all  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
the  members  of  the  mtaority. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  dlvi- 
Gion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  tbere 
were — ayes  12,  noes  25. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  section  121?  If  not.  the 
(?lerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CLAaxFicATtorr    or    cxbtain    paoviaioKfl    mkv 

KLIUXHATION  OF  OBSOLETE  LANCCACB  Ut  CXS- 
TAIN   HOUSS  BULKS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Clause  27(a)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  Its  committees  and  subcommittee  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high  pn>-Uege 
In  communities  and  6ub<^:)mjnltt«es.  Any 
committee  may  Bdopt  additional  written 
rules  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  those  additional  rules  shall  be 
binding  on  each  subcommittee  of  that  com- 
mittee. Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
Is  a  part  of  that  committee  and  la  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  and  direction  of  Uiat 
committee.". 

(b)  Rule  XII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"BrLE  XII. 
"BEsmErrr  coHictssiON^ 
"The  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  lie  elected  to 
serve  as  an  additional  member  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture.  Anned  Serrloes,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  siiali  poeeeas  in 
such  committees  the  same  powers  and  priv- 
ileges ae  In  the  House,  and  may  make  any 
motion  except  a  motion  to  reconsider.". 

(c)  Clause  3  of  Rule  HI  of  the  RtUes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "to  Members  and  Dele- 
gates" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  Mem- 
bers and  the  Realdent  Ckjmmlsaloner  from 
Puerto  Rico"; 

( 2 1  by  striking  out  "Members  and  offlcAis" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Member*,  the 
Resident  Commisaloner  from  Puerto  Blco. 
and  officers"; 

(31   by  stnitlng  out  "and  Territory": 

(4)  by  stnidng  out  "preserve  for  and  de- 
liver or  mall  to  each  Memtjer  and  Delegate 
an  extra  copy.  In  good  binding,  of  all  docu- 
ments printed  by  order  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress  to  which  he  belonged;"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "deliver  or  maU  to 
any  Member  or  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  an  extra  copy.  In  binding 
of  good  quality,  of  each  document  requested 
by  that  Meml>er  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner which  lias  been  printed,  by  order  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress.  In  any  Con- 
gress In  which  he  served; ";   and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "of  Members  and  Dele- 
gates" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
Members  and  the  Resident  Commlsaioner 
from  Puerto  Rico". 


(d)  CMausc  1  of  Rule  IV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
stinting  out  "of  Memtiers  and  Delegates"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "of  Memtwra  and 
ths  Resident  Commlasloner  from  Puerto 
Blco". 

1  e  M 1 )  Clause  2  of  Btile  V  of  the  Rules  of 
ths  House  of  Representatives  is  repealed. 

( 3 )  CJiause  a  of  Rule  Vol  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representauvee  is  redesignated  as 
clause  2  of  that  Rule. 

(f)  Rule  VI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Rule  VI. 

"DtTTlKS   OF   THX   FOSTKSJfTBB 

"The  Postmaster  shall  superintend  the  poet 
ofDce  In  the  Capitol  and  in  the  respective  of- 
fice buildings  of  the  House  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Representatives,  the  Resident  Oom- 
miasloner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  offloera  of 
the  House  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  prompt  and  sale  deUvery  of  their  mall.". 

(gl  Clause  g  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  t^e 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "clause  IS(d)"  wherever  occur- 
ring therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  16(d|". 

(h)  Clause  23  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Hotise  of  RepresentAtives  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striiang  out  •'paragraph  7"  and  m- 
serting  in  Ueu  thereof  "clause  7";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragTa4>h  4"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clause  4". 

(i)  Clause  25  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"25-  The  C:ommltlee  on  House  Administra- 
tion shall  make  final  report  to  the  House  In 
each  contested-election  esse  at  such  time  as 
the  committee  considers  practicable  m  that 
Congress  to  wiUch  the  contestee  is  elected.". 

Ijt  Clause  27(J)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  27  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Hou^  of  Representatives"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "this  clause  of  this  Rule". 

(ki  Clause  29(ci  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Reptesentauves  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "maximum  rate  authorised 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed", wherever  occurring  therein,  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "highest  rate  at  basic 
pay.  as  in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  secuon  6332(a)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Ciode". 

in  cnsuse  7  of  RtUe  XXIV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  4"  and  Inserting  m 
Ueu  thereol  "clause  4".       

(m)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXXIV  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  one  to  the  International 
News  Service,  and  one  to  the  Uiuted  Press 
Associations."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"and  one  to  United  Press  Intemauonai". 

(n)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  stnitlng  out  "National  Archives" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "General  Serf- 
ices  Administration";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  m  so  transfer- 
ring he  may  act  Jomtly  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period  azid  the  toUowlng :  "In  making  the 
transfer,  the  Clerk  may  act  Jointly  with  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  SISK  (durtog  the  readtog).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  122  be  considered  as  read,  prtoted 
In  the  Recokd.  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  potot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  onUa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  122? 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

AmelKlinent  offered  by  Mr.  SisK;  On  p««e 
M,  art«r  ime  31,  wld  tlM  following: 

■In)  CUuse  3  of  Rule  XXXIV  of  the 
Rules  of  tbe  Houee  of  Repreeenutlvee  la 
emended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "wlreleee"  end  In- 
eertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "televlelon"; 

"(a)  by  striking  out  'standing  Oominlttec 
of  Bedlo  Beporten'  end  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'ExecuUve  Committee  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Oorrespondents*  Galleries': 
and  ,^ 

"(31  by  BCrlklng  out  Tranaradlo  Press 
Service'  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  'Amer- 
ican Broadcaatlng  Company'." 

And  on  page  *e.  line  33,  etnke  "(n)  "  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "  (o) '", 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisx)  l3  recognized  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 


1841    we  know  that  delegates  voted  on  bers  are  ready,  to  go  as  far  us  in  my 

toe  business  before  standing  committees.  Judgment  you  are  clearly  empow«ed  W 

And  because  someone  has  suggested  that  go.  to  make  the  role  of  the  R^'dent 

trLy  not  be  constltuUonal  for  a  dele-  Commissioner  m  Co|»8'*»^  ""tltuSw" 

gate  to  vote  in  committee,  I  shall  quote  ingful.  more  useful  to  Ws  .=°°s'j^^en^' 
briefly  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 


on    Eaectlons    regarding    the    (jualiflca- 
Oons  of  the  delegates  from  Florida: 

with  the  single  exception  of  voting,  the 
Delegate  enjoya  every  other  prlvUege  and 
exerclflea  every  other  right  of  a  Represenu- 
ttve.  He  can  act  as  a  member  oC  a  standing 
or  special  committee,  and  t'otc  on  the  buH- 
nes»  be/ore  said  commUtee,  and  he  may  thus 
exercise  an  Important  Influence  on  thoee 
Initiatory  proceedlnc"  by  which  busmeas  is 
prepared  for  the  action  of  the  House.  (Hind's 
Precedenta.  SecUoa  1301 ) . 

It  is  apparent  that  In  permitting  the 
£>e!egates  to  vote  over  a  century  ago.  this 
House  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
action  of  the  House,  which  can  be  taken 
only  by  its  Members,  and  the  steps  taken 
In  preparation  for  action  by  the  House. 


more  In  keeping  with  the  intended  na- 
ture of  the  position  for  which  he  1» 
elected. 

This  House  and  lt«  presiding  officers 
have  traditionally  been  Uberal  in  dealing 
with  the  rlghU  and  privUeses  of  dele- 
gates. For  instance,  in  1849,  Speaker 
Robert  C.  Wluthrop  susUined  the  right 
of  the  Delegate  from  Wisconsin  to  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  then  to  move  to 
discharge,  saying: 

The  Chair  bellevee.  upon  the  whole,  that 
delegatea  from  the  Territories  could  not  sub- 
serve the  purposes  for  which  they  are  sent 
here  unless  they  have  the  right  to  make  mo- 
tions; and  as  the  law  does  not  deny  them 
that  right,  the  Chair  Is  disposed  to  accord 
to  them  the  largest  liberty. 

Eighty  years  later,  the  Chairman  of 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman^unl^  theK     ^^ereln  persons  other  than  Members  of     ^he  Whole  House  sus'talned  the  right  of 

also  to  object  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  stathig: 


are  questions.  I  certainly  shall  not  lake 
the  5  minutes.  I  think  It  Is  evident  from 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  that  this 
would  eliminate  some  obsolete  language, 
or  language  that  was  correct  many  years 
ago  but  today  Is  obsolete,  and  It  would 
update  the  rules  In  connection  with  the 
television  and  radio  sections  of  clause  3 
of  rule  XXXrV.  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Sisk)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

aMENDMENT   OPTXUCD   BT   ME.  COEDOVA 

Mr.  c6rdOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  COsoova:  On 
page  43,  strike  lines  10  through  10  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b|  Rule  xn  of  the  Rules  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Rtn.E  XII. 
"  'Bealdeot  Commiasloaer 

'•  The  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Blco  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  on  standing  committees  In  the  same 
jx^mnnmr  (s  MembsTs  of  the  Houae  and  shall 
pocaeas  In  such  committees  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  as  the  other  Members'." 

Mr.  CbRDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  existing  rule  and  under  the  proti- 
sions  of  the  bill  we  are  considering,  the 
Resident  Commissioner  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  being  an  "additional  member"  of 
three  standing  committees:  Agriculture, 
Armed  Services,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

My  amendment  would  abolish  this 
privilege.  It  would  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
standing  committees  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Members  of  the  House  are  elected. 
This  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  the 
Resident  Commissioner  may  be  fortunate 
to  secure  election  to  one  of  the  three 
committees  on  which  he  now  serves. 

But  my  amendment  would  also  pro- 
vide that  the  Resident  Commissioner 
have  the  same  rights  in  committee  as 
other  members,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  he  would  have  the  right  to  vote 
vrlthln  the  committee. 


the  House  may.  and  often  do.  play  very 
vital  roles.  I  submit  this  Is  a  clearly  valid 
distinction.  And  in  support  of  this  dis- 
tinction, I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
ringing  phrases  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  <Mr.  Bolliwu) 
during  an  earlier  phase  of  the  debate  on 
this  measure: 

Only  the  House  of  Representatives,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  can 
act  ...  A  great  deal  of  the  preliminary 
aforfc  of  the  Coneresa  Is  and  must  be  done  in 
committee,  but  the  committees  are  the  crea- 
tures of  the  House;  they  are  not  little  sep- 
Hfftte  legislative  bodies. 

I  might  cite  an  analogy.  Only  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
represented  In  the  electoral  college  which 
chooser  our  President.  But  in  the  essen- 
tial preliminary  work  of  choosing  the 
candidates  of  the  two  great  parties.  In 
the  national  conventions,  delegates  from 
Puerto  Rico  participate  and  vote.  No  one. 
however  critical  of  our  convention  sys- 
tem with  all  Its  defects,  has  yet  sug- 
gested that  It  is  unconstitutional  because 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  votes. 

Some  of  you  have  asked  me  whether 
the  right  to  vote  In  committee  Is  worth 
giving  up  the  present  privilege  of  the 
Resident  Commissioner  of  sitting  on  the 
three  committees  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Resident  Commis- 
siooer  now  has  the  privileges.  In  commit- 
tee, as  on  the  floor,  to  sit.  to  speak,  and 
to  question.  Undoubtedly  these  are  valu- 
able prlvOeees.  JU'-t  as  it  Is  a  valuable 
privilege  to  be  counsel  to  a  prominent 
committee,  and  as  such  to  sit.  to  ques- 
tion, perhaps  to  speak — as  well  as  to  ad- 
vise the  committee.  But  such  privileges 
fall  short  of  the  true  role  of  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people  In  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  is  now  an  "addi- 
tional member"  of  three  great  commit- 
tees under  rule  XH  precisely  because  he 
is  "additional,"  precisely  because  he  Is 
not  counted.  You  will,  therefore,  appre- 
ciate why  the  Resident  Commissioner,  as 
the  elected  represenUUve  of  2,700,000 
citizens  caimot  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
put  to  this  House  the  question  whether 


This  proposition  Is  not  new.  Back  In    or  not  it  Is  ready,  whether  or  not  Its  Mem- 


Upon  the  gf  neral  principles  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  one  particular  right  permits  other 
rights  and  the  Inclusion  of  one  matter  ex- 
cludes aU  others.  It  seema  to  the  Chair  that 
there  la  no  good  reason  lor  holding  that  the 
Delegates  may  not  make  a  point  of  order, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  may  participate 
In  aU  other  parliamentary  procedures 

But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  specter 
haunting  the  minds  of  many  in  this 
Chamber  as  you  consider  my  amend- 
ment: the  specter  of  other  possible  Dele- 
gales.  It  haunts  those  who  favor  the 
granting  of  representation  to  other  com- 
munltier,  some  of  whom  have  expressed 
to  me  their  concern  lest  the  broadening 
of  the  privUeges  of  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner may  render  more  difficult  their 
efforts  to  obtain  representation  for  these 
other  communities.  And  It  probably 
haunts  those  who  hesitate  to  grant  rep- 
resenUtlon  to  one  or  more  of  these 
communities. 

I  wish  I  could  dispose  of  this  specter 
by  saying  that  Puerto  Rico  is  different, 
that  the  Resident  Commi-ssioner  repre- 
sents almost  3  million  people,  that  their 
situation  Is  entirely  different.  But  I  can- 
not In  all  candor  put  to  you  distinctions 
In  which  I  do  not  believe.  What  I  can 
say,  what  I  feel  I  must  say  to  you,  is  that 
If  there  must  be  an  issue  as  to  whether 
or  not  representation  In  Congress  should 
be  granted  to  any  one  community  of 
American  citizens  which  may  be  seeking 
It.  let  us  narrow  it  to  the  question:  rep- 
resentation or  no  representation?  If  this 
body  Is  to  grant  representation  In  Con- 
gress to  any  community  of  American  citi- 
zens, it  should  do  so.  and  I  am  confident  It 
will  do  so  generously  and  effectively  or 
not  at  all:  It  should  either  withhold  rep- 
resentation if  It  Is  not  warranted,  or 
grant  it  as  completely  as  It  may:  that 
Is.  short  of  a  vote  on  the  floor.  That  is 
In  essence  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  you  with  regard  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  lis  elected  representative  here:  it 
asks  you  to  grant  blm  as  full  a  measure 
of  representation  as  It  is  within  your 
power  to  grant.  It  is  this  proposition  that 
I  ask  you  to  support. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  with  some 
hesitancy.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  CdnDOVA),  He  has  dis- 
cussed his  amendment  with  me.  and  I 
might  say  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  made  a  very  fine  statement  in 
discussing  the  points  which  be  has  raised 
here  on  the  floor. 

Your  subcommittee,  when  studying 
this  matter  after  having  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Resident  Commissioner,  had 
some  studies  made  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  We  have  looked  into  it  to  some 
extent. 

I  am  not  here  proposing  to  make  any 
great  constitutional  argument.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  committees  are  merely 
the  creatures  of  the  House  and  are  an 
extension  of  the  House,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that — as  I  understand  by  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Resident 
Commissioner — there  Is  no  question  he 
could  not  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
as  a  constitutional  matter,  therefore  It 
certainly  is  my  position,  and  I  know  that 
of  many  scholars,  then  to  vote  in  a  com- 
mittee would  raise  the  same  constitu- 
tional question. 

I  might  say  that,  as  the  distinguished 
Resident  Commissioner  has  said,  there 
was  a  time  back  some  100  or  150  years 
ago  when  certain  Delegates  were  given 
temporarily  some  additional  responsibili- 
ties. As  late  as  1932  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  examine  and 
report  on  this  very  question,  because  It 
was  a  question  at  that  time.  Actually, 
that  Information  Is  available.  You  wUl 
note  from  the  report  that  It  deals  primar- 
ily with  statutes  and  rules  relating  to  the 
status  of  a  Delegate.  However,  It  does 
state  that  a  Delegate  from  a  territory  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
nor  In  the  statutes  can  the  Intention  be 
found  to  clothe  the  Delegate  with  legisla- 
tive power.  Manifestly  the  House  could 
not  elect  to  one  of  Its  standing  commit- 
tees a  person  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

As  I  say.  basically  the  information 
furnished  to  your  subcommittee  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  sources  of 
authority  indicate  that  the  practice  of 
Delegates  In  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  more  or  less  a  courtesy 
extended  by  the  House  to  representatives 
of  territories  or  areas  other  than  States 
but  certainly  not  having  the  right  to  vote. 
I  think  in  granting  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
committee.  If  we  consider  the  weight  of 
that  vote,  the  weight  of  that  vote  could 
be  substantially  greater  on  an  issue  pend- 
ing In  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
than  it  would  be  on  the  House  floor.  So 
if  we  project  the  theory  of  what  Is  In- 
volved, it  Is  the  opinion  certainly  of  our 
subcommittee  and,  as  I  say.  of  this 
Member  particularly  that  It  would  not  be 
In  order. 

In  spite  of  my  sympathy  and  my  great 
respect  for  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
the  committee  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment as  It  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  is  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  this  bill.  However,  what 
the  gentleman  has  Just  told  the  commit- 
tee is  that  there  is  some  possible  objec- 
tion to  the  C!onstltutlonaUty  of  this 
amendment.  Now  It  is  very  clear,  as  the 
Resident  Commissioner  has  said,  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
required  to  give  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner a  vote  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  or  the  full  House.  Tills  amendment 
proposes  onlj'  to  give  the  Commissioner 
a  vote  on  standing  committees.  The 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  creatures  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  can  be  extinguished  at 
will  and  created  at  will.  It  does  not  even 
require  concurrence  of  the  other  body 
when  we  take  such  an  action.  Depriving 
memlxrs  of  the  right  to  vote  In  a  com- 
mittee Is  fully  within  the  power  of  the 
House,  by  abolishing  the  committee. 
Giving  them  additional  rights  to  vote  is 
within  the  power  of  the  House  by  creat- 
ing a  new  committee.  The  point  Is  that 
the  constitutional  issue  does  not  touch 
nrelimlnary  advisory  votes  which  Is 
what  standing  committee  votes  are,  but 
only  the  votes  which  are  cast  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  or  the  full  House. 
These  votes  can  be  cast  only  by  Members 
of  Congress.  So  nothing  that  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  could  do  In  a  com- 
mittee vote  could  become  a  final  decision 
unless  a  majority  of  the  elected  Members 
of  Congress  supported  his  position.  How- 
ever, In  the  standing  committee  Itself  I 
think  that  the  Member  from  Puerto  Rico 
should  have  a  vote.  I  think  the  House 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  give 
him  a  vote  In  that  limited  area.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  the  most  powerful  rea- 
sons for  this.  There  are  2.7  million 
American  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico.  They 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  have  done 
so  with  great  dL<:tinctlon.  They  have  bled 
and  died  for  this  country.  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  give  them  the 
maximum  feasible  representation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  American  people  would  support  going 
as  far  as  we  constitutionally  can  go  to 
give  them  the  fullest  representation  we 
can.  We  should  not  quibble  about  vague 
matters  In  dispute.  We  clearly  carmot 
give  him  a  voto  In  the  House:  and  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  have  a  vote  in  the 
House  means  that  anything  he  does  in 
committee  has  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
Members  of  Congress,  or  it  does  not  be- 
come law.  But  we  ought  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  operate  with  as  much  au- 
thority as  he  can  for  the  interest  of  the 
2.7  miUion  constituents  he  represents — 
which  Is  more  than  five  times  the  num- 
t>er  of  people  that  any  one  of  us  has  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  my 
good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  is 
making  a  great  plea  for  statehood  for 


Puerto  Rico — and  I  also  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  On 
the  other  hand  they  enjoy  through  the 
Commonwealth  status  some  substantial 
advantages  over  statehood  and  if  we  are 
faced  with  the  Issue  of  statehood,  that  is 
another  Issue. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree. If  It  was  a  question  of  statehood 
then  there  would  not  be  a  question  of  a 
right  for  the  Resident  Commissioner 
to  vote  in  a  committee,  because  he  would 
then  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  a  full  Member,  and  there 
would  be  five  other  colleagues  from 
Puerto  Rico  along  with  him  who  would 
vote  with  him.  and  there  would  be  two 
Senators  in  the  other  body  as  well.  But 
this  amendment  is  a  minimum  sort  of 
thing  where  the  representative  from 
Puerto  Rico  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  In  the  standing  committees, 
subject  in  any  event  to  the  affirmation  or 
disaffirmation  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  is  mak- 
ing a  very  sound  legal  argument,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  assisting  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Resident  Commissioner.  It  is  true  that 
if  he  acts  on  matters  in  committee  that 
he  is  not  going  to  lie  able  to  make  any 
laws  through  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  such  legislation, 
one  way  or  another,  but  he  is  going  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  that  it  seems  to  me  is 
what  we  want  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  to  lie  able  to  do. 

American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  de- 
serve increased  attention  by  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  States.  The  spolsesman  of 
these  more  than  2  million  American  citi- 
zens Is  their  Resident  Commissioner — 
Jorge  L.  Cdaoova.  who  serves — without  a 
•vote — on  the  Agriculture.  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Cordova  is  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  more  than  most  other  Mem- 
bers, and  he  is  a  most  articulate  and 
knowledgeable  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  represents. 

May  I  add  that  the  other  committee 
members  and.  Indeed,  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  could  benefit  from  this  ex- 
panded role  which  it  appears  clearly  the 
Congress  can  take  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally. 

Many  of  our  citizens  from  Puerto 
Rico  are  of  the  Impression  that  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  with  re- 
gard to  educational,  employment,  and 
houstag  opportunities.  Such  charges 
must  be  Investigated  and  the  basis  for 
the  charges  must  be  removed.  At  the 
same  time,  our  Puerto  Rlcan  compatriots 
must  be  given  the  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  within  the  limits 
of  their  Commonwealth  status.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico  alll  come  soon — to  the  end  that  full 
voting  representation  In  this  House  and 
In   the  other  body   may   be   enjoyed. 
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Meanwhile,  both  encouragement  and 
fairness  can  be  provided  through  adop- 
Uon  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Puerto  Rico  ^Mr.  C6r- 

In  recent  converaaUons  with  a  group 
of  my  constituents  who  have  moved  re- 
cenUv  to  Lake  County.  HI.,  from  Puerto 
Rico  I  am  Informed  that  there  are  now 
more  thin  10.000  local  residents  who 
have  migrated  from  their  Puerto  Rican 
birthplace.  These  citUens  who  are  now 
residents  of  the  12th  Congressional  Dte- 
trlct  of  Illinois  enjoy  voting  and  other 
rights  equal  with  those  of  other 
American  citizens— and  it  U  my  Inten- 
Uon  to  see  that  those  rights  are  pro- 
tected and— to  the  extent  possible— that 
the  aspirations  of  these  and  other 
Spanlsh-Bpeaklng    Americans    are    lul- 

Today  we  are  concerned  solely  with 
the  issue  of  the  right  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Resident  Commissioner  to  vote  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committees  upon 
which  he  serves.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  carries  out  this  purpose,  and 
I  urge  wholehearted  passage  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Puerto  Rico  iMr  C6ii!>ova>. 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thanK 
the  gentleman.  I  think  that  when  we 
give  the  Resident  Commissioner  a  vote  in 
standing  committees  that  we  are  just 
permitting  him  to  make  recommenda- 
Oons  but  that  on  the  final  result  he  is 
not  permitted  to  vot«  on  the  floor  t£  ei- 
ther accept  or  reject  such  matters.  What 
we  will  be  doing  is  to  permit  him  to  bet- 
ter serve  his  almost  3  mUllon  constitu- 
ents who  are  American  citizens  as  fully 
as  you  or  I.  These  citizens  have  only  one 
voice  in  their  behalf  In  the  House  of 
Representatives-  There  Is  none  in  the 
other  body 

The  one  voice  is  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. In  the  present  case  the  Incumbent 
te  so  distinguished  and  able,  so  wise  and 
diligent  a  lecL^lator.  that  we  would  all  be 
richer  for  his  more  effective  service.  His 
personal  capacities  recommend  this 
amendment  to  us.  Justice  to  the  intereste 
of  oar  fellow  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  re- 
quires this  amendment.  I  am  confident 
we  shall  approve  It. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  my  colleague.  On  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico  we  find  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  on  the  university 
campuses  and  among  the  Intelligentsia 
that  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  repre- 
sented adequately  in  the  Congress.  To  the 
extent  that  we  can  constitutionally  give 
them  a  more  meaningful  participation 
and  a  stronger  voice  and  a  better  forum 
through  which  to  represent  their  Inter- 
ests through  the  ofllce  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner.  I  think  Is  highly  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico,  granting  the  Res- 
ident Commissioner  the  right  to  vote  In 
committee  and  providing  for  his  appoint- 


ment to  committees  by  regular  House 
procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  really  give  any  valid  reason  or 
explanation  for  denying  the  Resident 
Commissioner  the  right  to  vote  in  stand- 
ing committees.  His  constituents  lose  the 
benefits  of  effective  representation  at  a 
very  critical  stage  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  we  all  honestly  know  that  our 
committees  lose  the  benefits  of  his  accu- 
mulated expertise  and  judgment  as 
would  be  delivered  through  his  vote.  I 
believe  conscientious  Commissioners  like 
the  gentleman  now  serving  from  Puerto 
Rico  should  not  be  relegated  to  a  solely 
advisory  role.  He  can  contribute  much  to 
the  legislative  process  through  this 
change  and  we  should  have  the  benefit 
of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  see  no  reason 
to  appoint  the  Commissioner  to  • 
limited  number  of  committees.  To  the 
extent  possible,  existing  procedures  per- 
mit us  in  Congress  to  opt  for  committee 
appointments  that  reflect  our  own  inter- 
ests and  those  of  our  constituents  as  we 
see  them.  Part  of  the  job  of  a  Repre- 
sentative is  making  those  choices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  GODE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  Join  In  support  of  this 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  mini- 
mum step  to  be  taken  and  one  that  I  see 
no  difficulty  with,  insofar  as  the  consti- 
tutional issue  Is  concerned. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  col- 
league, the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHitira) .  it  Is  Important  for  us  to 
try  to  allay  the  feelings  of  the  people  on 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  not  concerned  with  their  welfare 
and  has  not  taken  all  steps  to  give  them 
the  representation  that  they  might  have 
within  the  framework  of  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon. 

This  amendment  will  be  a  small  step 
in  the  right  dlrecUon. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  genUe- 
man. I  am  happy  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  that  have  already  been  raised  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  think  It 
would  be  useful  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  a  step  In  the  right 
dlrecUon. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  to  grant 
equal  committee  assignment  and  voting 
privileges  to  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico.  As  the  only  rep- 
reaentaUve  of  some  3  mUllon  Amer- 
ican citizens  living  In  that  Island  terri- 
tory. It  Is  ImperaUve  that  this  body  rec- 
ognize his  position  and  endow  him  with 
the  powers  of  the  vote  In  committee. 

But  there  is  more  Involved  here  than 
lust  granUng  the  right  to  vote  to  one 


of  our  colleagues  who  occupies  a  unique 
poslUon.  For  it  is  just  this  unique  iwsi- 
Uon  that  affords  this  body  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  the  relaUonship 
between  the  50  States  and  the  territory 
of  Ptjerto  Rico.  Moreover — and  more 
ImportanUy — it  enables  the  citizens  of 
the  States  to  enhance  their  Image  of 
fairness  and  jusUce  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  Americans  of  Spanish  ancestry 
living  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Besides  the  equiUes  Involved — and 
there  are  many — I  must  say  in  all  can- 
dor, that  I  have  a  personal  interest  in 
this  matter.  I  have  family  living  in 
Puerto  Rico.  My  son-in-law.  a  naUve, 
tells  me  that  he  and  my  daughter  are 
deeply  Interested  In  the  activities  here 
in  Congress  and  their  Islands  relaUon- 
shlp  with  the  United  States.  They  feel 
very  strongly  that  there  must  be  a 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  among  those 
Americans  living  in  the  States  and  those 
living  m  Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  also  ix>lnt  out  that  the  many 
Americans  who  came  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  are  now  living  In  the  United  States 
together  with  those  still  living  on  the  Is- 
land form  a  group  of  people  whose  rich 
history,  customs,  and  philosophy  of  life 
have  much  to  offer  to  the  potpourri  of 
American  culture  and  spirit.  Having  this 
tradiUon  more  strongly  represented  to 
this  body  is  essential  for  developing  the 
equal  rights  of  citizenship  for  Puerto 
Rican  Americans  everywhere. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico 
(Mr.  CdxBovA)  so  apUy  pointed  out.  this 
amendmeiit  would  not  set  new  prece- 
dent. Certainly  the  experience  of  grant- 
ing the  right  to  vote  In  committee  to  pre- 
vious Resident  Commissioners  who  served 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  has 
proven  fruitful  and  .successful. 

Further,  if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
should  decide  in  the  future  to  become  a 
State  of  the  Union,  this  first  step  to- 
ward complete  representation  would 
make  such  a  transition  smoother. 

Diiring  this  .<iesslon  of  Congress  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
the  right  to  vote.  Perhaps  not  since  the 
ConsUtuUonal  ConvenUon  In  the  post- 
revolutionan'  period  has  so  much  con- 
cern been  accorded  the  question  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  various  groups.  We 
have  considered  only  recently  In  this 
body  the  right  to  vote  for  18-.  19-.  and 
20-year-olds.  We  have  also  questioned 
the  continued  dlsenfranchlsement  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
more  substantial  powers  In  Congress 
through  granting  the  right  of  commit- 
tee vote  to  their  elected  representaUve  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "yes"  on  this  Important  amend- 
ment and  grant  that  right  to  vote  to  the 
Resident  CommUaloner  from  Puerto 
Rico— a  right  we  can  no  longer  JustUy 
denying  him. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHI  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  The  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico,  also  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  now  numbering  2.7  million,  de- 
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serve  greater  representaUon  than  Is  pres- 
enUy  accorded  them  In  this  House. 

It  would  take  a  consUtutlonal  amend- 
ment to  grant  the  Resident  Commission- 
er of  Puerto  Rico  who  sits  in  this  House 
as  a  nonvoting  Delegate  the  right  to  vote 
«nth  the  other  Members  of  this  House 
on  leglslaUon  coming  before  it.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  now  offered  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  bill  before 
us  seeks  simply  to  permit  the  Resident 
Commissioner  to  vote  in  those  standing 
committees  of  this  House  to  which  he 
may  be  assigned.  This  House  has  the 
power  under  Its  rules  to  do  that  and  it 
should. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  this  has  be- 
come Puerto  Rican  popularity  day.  That 
is  fine  and  dandy.  I  think  we  all  have 
great  admlraUon  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  As  I  have  already  Indicated.  I  cer- 
tainly have  great  respect  for  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 
But  I  am  just  wondering  if  some  of  you 
have  looked  down  the  road  and  think  of 
what  you  are  doing  if  you  approve  of 
this  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  if  he  wishes  to  or  will  ac- 
cept him  as  part  of  a  quorum — in  other 
words  will  he  be  counted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  quorum  in  committee.  I  do  not  see 
the  gentleman  on  the  floor  at  the  mo- 
ment. But  I  am  curious  to  know  If  it 
would  be  Interpreted  that  he  would  be 
enUtled  to  vote  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou-se  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  certainly 
is  separate  and  apart  from  the  House 
and  in  the  same  sense  Is  a  creature  of  the 
House  In  the  same  sense  that  a  commit- 
tee is  a  creature  of  the  House. 

Again.  I  certainly  have  no  obJecUons 
to  the  dlsUnguished  gentleman.  Mr. 
Cordova,  voting — but  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  precedents  that  you 
are  setUng  because  what  we  are  talking 
about  may  well  apply  to  Delegates  who 
come  to  the  House  In  the  future.  I  know, 
for  example,  that  we  have  a  number  of 
Islands  out  In  the  trust  territories,  and  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  them 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  those  people. 
the  Microneslans,  the  Samoans.  and  the 
Ouamanlans  and  many  others,  who  some 
day  may  want  Delegate  representation. 

All  that  I  am  asking  you  to  do  Is  to 
take  a  look  at  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Let  me  say.  I  could  almost  say  that  this 
would  be  representation  without  taxa- 
tion. You  know  we  hear  about  taxation 
without  representaUon.  but  It  you  know 
anything  about  the  Commcnwealth 
status,  the  Puerto  Ricans  do  not  pay  In- 
come taxes  to  the  U5.  Government  but 
rather  to  their  own  Cotnmonwealtb. 

I  would  only  ask  that  the  Members 
look  very  carefully  at  what  the  long- 
range  results  of  this  could  be.  I  have  very 
grave  questions  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  it.  But  I  think  there  are  even  far 
more  serious  Implications  than  merely 
that  of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  claim  any 
special  knowledge  with  regard  to  tbls 


amendment  or  as  to  the  rules  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body. 

But  I  served  for  4  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territory  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  have  looked  with  great 
concern  at  our  territorial  questions  in 
our  committee  with  the  help  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Washington  (Mr.  Polky) 
and  Members  on  the  other  side,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mostom). 
and  we  have  worked  earnesUy  to  find  and 
develop  ways  in  which  we  can  consolidate 
and  Join  and  associate  ourselves  more 
closely  politically  with  these  noncontig- 
uous areas  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
most  Important  that  we  do  so. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  Is. 
Indeed,  a  showcase  of  democracy  sitting 
in  the  Caribbean  In  contradistinction  to 
the  Castro  dicutorship  which  sits  along- 
side of  it. 

It  Is  most  important  that  we  take  every 
step  possible  to  extend  to  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  every 
possible  means  of  voicing  democratically 
their  concern  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  has  said  that 
this  Is  taming  Into  Puerto  Rican  Popu- 
larity Day.  Maybe  It  is  time  thot  we  had 
a  Puerto  Rican  Popularity  Day  In  this 
committee.  Popular  government  Is  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  but  It  is 
not  represented  well  enough  In  terms  of 
voting  here  in  this  body.  This  small 
gesture,  of  great  Importance  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Resident  Commissioner,  to 
allow  him  to  vote  In  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  would  be  a  great  loeneflt 
to  that  committee.  I  would  like  to  have 
him  vote.  He  Is  most  diUgent  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  committee  meetings.  He 
might  help  us  to  get  a  quorum  on  oc- 
casion when  we  cannot  get  one  from  our 
stateside  colleagues. 

Maybe  it  is  going  in  the  dlrecUon  of 
statehood,  but  Is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  will 
be  our  51st  State,  or  some  such  State,  In 
this  Union?  The  President  has  called  for 
a  presidential  vote  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rlco.  What  better  way  to  go  In 
that  dlrecUon  than  to  give  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  in  the  committee  in 
which  he  sits,  with  his  voice,  his  experi- 
ence, his  expertise,  and  his  dedication  to 
his  people,  our  neighbors  and  our  fellow 
we  can  do  so  here  In  the  House  on  the 
citizens,  the  right  to  cast  his  vote  in  com- 
mittee? If  we  want  to  eradicate  that  vote, 
floor.  We  can  reject  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation if  a  measure  carries  by  his 
vote,  or  we  can  note  his  vote  In  ap- 
probation of  a  measure  which  affects  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco  and  our 
country  and  take  note  on  that  In  our 
deliberations.  But  we  would  have  his 
guidance  as  we  do  not  have  it  now. 

I  think  It  is  a  fine  amendment.  I  stand 
in  favor  of  Puerto  Rican  Popularity  Day 
because  whenever  we  have  a  popularity 
day  for  any  group  of  American  citizens. 
I  want  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
that  occasion. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  be  in  the  parade  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  in  my  community.  Sun- 
day night  I  am  going  to  a  banquet,  and 
I  would  appreciate  the  House  adoptmg 
this  amendment  so  I  can  tell  them  that 
I  have  supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  We  are  seeking  to  adopt 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  minoriO'. 
where  the  genUeman  from  Puerto  Rico 
sits.  I  wotild  like  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  appreciate  the  gai- 
Ueman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  clarify  a 
question  brought  up  by  the  genUeman 
from  California  with  relaUon  to  par- 
ticipation by  the  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  refers  expressly  to 
the  standing  committees.  I  believe  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  Is  not 
a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  making  that  clear.  When  the  genUe- 
man from  California  (Mr.  SisK).  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  said 
that  the  amendment  would  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  trust  territories.  I  wish  to 
pomt  out  that  the  people  in  the  trust 
territories  are  not  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  In  a 
trusteeship  imder  the  United  Nations. 
The  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  people  of  those  territories.  If  we  seek 
to  bring  the  people  of  the  territories  and 
the  Commonwealth  closer  to  the  Ameri- 
can framework  and  democracy,  what 
better  step  could  we  take  at  this  time 
to  indicate  our  attitude? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUewoman 
from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
previous  speaker  referred  to  the  fact  that 
this  might  be  Puerto  Rican  Popularity 
Day.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  we  are  dealing  with,  with 
whom  we  are  dealing,  and  what  has  been 
the  concern  of  these  people  for  such  ■ 
long  time.  Their  concern  has  been  over 
the  fact  that  Q\ey  have  not  had  any  real 
voice  In  their  own  destiny.  The  fact  is 
that  they  do  have  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, but  a  Resident  Commissioner  in 
name  only,  one  who  possesses  a  paper 
title  without  any  real  rights  or  obliga- 
tions. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  appease  certain 
gixiups  so  long  as  we  engage  In  a  few 
kindly  acts.  The  fact  is:  there  Is  no  real 
voice:  there  Is  no  real  representation  for 
these  3  million  people  who  have  very 
specific  problems  and  very  specific  con- 
cerns. It  seems  to  me  that  the  minimal 
thing  that  we  can  do  Is  to  permit  the 
Resident  Commissioner  to  at  least  have 
a  vote  or  some  voice  In  the  standing 
committees. 

Recently  It  was  Interesting  to  note  In 
Puerto  Rlco  that  certain  persons  of 
Puerto  Rican  heritage  from  the  main- 
land were  not  able  to  communicate  cer- 
tain real  dally  concerns  to  our  Govern- 
ment t>ecause  of  the  fact  that  they  lacked 
this  real  voice  with  authority  to  Wash- 
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Ington.  The  Resident  Commissioner 
knows  better  than  any  of  the  rest  ol  us 
In  tills  body,  regardless  of  how  well  our 
Intentions  m»y  be.  the  problems  of  his 
people,  the  unique  concerns  of  his  peo- 
ple »nd.  if  nothing  else  since  he  lives 
here  and  is  a  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  should  give  the  Resident 
Commissioner  authority  commensurate 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  voice 
for  2  million  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens. 

Let  us  take  away  a  paper  title  and 
aHord  him  the  opportunity  to  voice  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  his  people.  They 
are  Americans. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
when  I  led  the  light  on  this  floor  to  bring 
about  Commonwealth  status  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  say  further.  If  this  is  popularity 
day.  I  want  to  Join  in  this,  because  I  have 
known  these  flne  people  for  many  years 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  floor  to  bring 
about  the  status  I  have  referred  to. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  friends  who 
suggested  something  about  the  other  Is- 
lands, that  the  French  Islands  have  full 
representation  in  the  French  Parliament. 
Their  delegates  are  elected  from  the 
Islands  and  go  to  the  French  Parliament 
and  there  have  full  representation  in  that 
Parliament.  I  would  hope  the  day  woiild 
come  when  the  Puerto  Ricans  may  have 
full  representation  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  recognize  the  gentleman 
who  now  is  the  Resident  Commissioner 
is  a  very  able  legislator,  one  of  great 
experience,  and  I  am  sure  everybody  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  proud  to  have 
the  gentleman  here  and  Is  proud  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
carries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  how  about  Puerto 
Rican  representation  in  the  other  body. 
the  XiS.  Senate? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  In  favor  of  that. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Ml  right.  Let  us  get  them 
In. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  would  help 
OS  get  that.  I  would  be  deUghted  if  we 
would  get  representation  In  the  other 
body  for  Puerto  Rico,  but  I  cannot  see 
how  we  can  say  that  because  the  other 
body  has  not  granted  representation,  we 
in  this  body  should  withdraw  or  withhold 
representation  from  these  flne  people. 
Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  is  for  the  other 
body  to  have  all  the  good  things  of  life 
Mr.  BOW.  I  think  they  have  them 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico. 

May  I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
I  stipport  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  E>uerto  Rico,  it  seems 
to  me  If  this  debate  goes  on  much  long- 
er, the  illoglc  of  moat  of  his  supporters 
mlsht  start  to  work  against  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  arisen  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  this  Is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problems  of  unrest.  On  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  it  Is  not  going  to 


cool  off  the  radicals  on  their  campuses, 
and  It  Is  not  something  the  people  in 
the  streets  of  Puerto  Rico  are  aware  of. 
The  gentleman  made  a  calm  and 
reasoned  argument  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  add  that 
voting  In  the  committee  would  be  an 
expansion  of  the  Commissioner's  voice. 
Puerto  Rico  ought  to  be  a  State,  and 
all  those  who  loudly  support  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  sup- 
port for  sutehood  for  Puerto  Rico.  The 
point  is  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
refmed  to  accept  the  status  of  statehood. 
Perhaps  If  we  expand  the  voice  and  In- 
fluence and  the  vote  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  it  will  inspire  Puerto 
Rico  to  accept  statehood,  and  accept  the 
responsibilities. 

They  have  a  unique  situation.  They 
have  all  the  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship without  all  the  responsibilities,  be- 
cause of  this  unique  Commonwealth 
status. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rloo. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  express 
my  support  for  the  amendment  before 
us  which  would  give  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  the  right 
to  vote  in  committee  as  well  as  grant- 
ing him  the  same  privileges  as  his 
colleagues  in  committee.  This  is  an 
Important  and  necessary  change  in 
the  rules  of  this  body.  I  think  we  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  and  explain  the 
basis  for  the  present  rule  which  states 
that  Delegates  have  no  broader  rights  or 
privileges  in  committee  than  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  rule  clearly  denies 
2,700,000  American  citizens  a  voice  in  af- 
fairs directly  affecting  their  welfare  and 
security.  To  continue  to  deny  the  duly 
elected  representative  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  any  meaningful  participa- 
tion In  the  activities  of  this  body  is  nei- 
ther in  keeping  with  the  truest  demo- 
cratic principles  nor  serves  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Nation.  If  we  are  serious 
In  our  Intentions  to  reform  the  rules  and 
practices  imder  which  we  serve  the  peo- 
ple, we  must  give  this  long  overdue 
measure  our  fullest  support. 

Mr.  C<5rDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  the  Resident  Commladoner 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  reply  briefly  to  the  observations  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
who  suggested  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  not 
bearing  the  responslbtlltles  of  statehood. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  Puerto  Rico  Is 
bearing  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship  in  every  way  except  in  bear- 
ing the  full  burden  of  direct  taxation, 
but  we  bear  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
much  more  important  burden  than  the 
burden  of  taxation,  in  the  biirden  of  the 
blood  tax  which  we  pay  gladly  to  the 
Nation  and  have  t>een  paying  gladly  In 
all  of  the  wars  of  this  century. 

Besides  that,  we  help  to  subsidise  as  no 
other  section  of  the  Dnlted  States  beliw 


to  subsidize  the  American  merchant 
marine,  because  we  carry  all  our  freight 
on  American  bottoms  and  thus  pay  a 
higher  cost  than  we  would  If  we  were 
not  a  part  of  the  United  States.  'Hiat  is 
a  very  real  burden  involving  billions  of 
dollars  of  goods  moving  to  and  fro  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  could  go  on  reciting  numerous  bur- 
dens. We  buy  so  much  from  the  States 
that  we  help  to  pay  indirectly  the  taxes 
of  many  taxpayers,  because  we  are  a 
part  of  the  Dnlted  States  and  practically 
must  buy  from  the  United  States. 

We  are  happy  to  do  It.  We  are  happy 
to  bear  all  these  burdens.  We  are  not 
yet  decided,  imfortunately — I  am,  but 
many  of  my  people  are  not — about  state- 
hood. But  vre  are  bearing  a  very  great 
share  of  the  burdens  of  the  American 
citlzexu. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico    (Mr. 

CdRDOVA). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  section  122? 

AICENDMKNT  OFTXaxO  BT  MK.  CBOBS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GioaB:  On 
page  4S.  line  10.  after  the  word  "maU" 
Insert  tbe  foUowlng:  "at  rates  tbe  tax- 
payers can  afford  to  pay." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  case 
any  Member  is  Interested,  the  word 
"mall"  in  this  case  is  spelled  m-a-1-1. 

This  would  make  the  provision  with 
respect  to  the  Postmaster  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  read  as  follows; 

The  Postmaster  sbaU  Buperlntend  the  poet 
office  In  the  Capitol  and  In  tlie  respective 
office  building  of  the  Houae  for  the  aooom- 
modauon  of  Bepreaentatlvae.  the  Beeldent 
Commlaeloner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  offloen 
of  the  House  and  shaU  t>e  reaponalble  for  the 
prompt  and  aafe  delivery  of  their  mall  at 
rates  the  taxpayers  can  afford  to  pay. 

That  is  my  amendment  to  this  ridicu- 
lous bill.  I  am  just  trying  to  help  out  and 
get  the  taxpayers  Into  this  act  some- 
where along  the  line. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Callforlna. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  the  gentleman  offering 
an  amendment?  I  am  sorry:  I  did  not 
quite  get  clear  what  the  gentleman  was 
doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  page  45.  line  10,  to  say  that  the 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
prompt  and  safe  deUvery  of  mall  at  rates 
the  taxpayers  can  afford  to  pay.  That  Is 
aU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  tbe  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oioss) . 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  wUI 
rise  Informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  m  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
122? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  page 
39  of  HJt.  176S4.  Immediately  below  line 
4.  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  amoidment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WHrrx).  which  was  adopted  back  quite 
some  time  ago.  I  subinlt  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  hear  the 
amentlment  read. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unless  there  Is  ob- 
jection, the  Clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Nfr.  SlsK ; 

In  paragraph  (b)  of  clause  a  of  Rule  XV 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Bouse  as  contained  U 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  to 
page  39.  immediately  below  Hoe  4.  insert 
"which  la  privileged  and  shall  be  decided 
without  debate."  immediately  after  the 
words  "a  motion". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous  consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Still  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomia  relate  that  U> 
the  language  of  the  White  amendment 
so  that  we  may  know  precisely  what  Is 
being  proposed  here? 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
because  I  did  propose  to  explain  this. 

This  is  a  perfecting  amendment.  At 
the  time  the  gentleman  from  Texas  of- 
fered his  amendment,  the  gentleman  will 
remember  now.  some  month  ago  or  more, 
we  had  agreed  the  next  day  that  the 
amendment  did  need  certain  perfecting 
language.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
some  time  that  has  elapsed  since  then. 
The  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Whttx)  dealt  with  the  con- 


duct of  calls  of  the  House,  as  tbe  gen- 
tleman remembers.  1  could  read  the  en- 
tire page,  if  the  gentleman  would  Uke 
to  have  me  do  so.  However,  there  Is  a 
sentence  down  near  the  center  of  the 
amendment  where  this  statement  Is 
made: 

When  a  quorum  has  been  recorded, 
which  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  shall  be  100  members,  the  Clerk 
shall  advise  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man of  this  fact,  after  which  It  shaU 
be  in  order  to  entertain  a  motion  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  imder 
the  call. 

That  Is  the  way  the  present  language 
reads.  With  the  perfecting  amendment 
which  we  are  offering  it  will  read  thus: 

When  a  quorum  has  been  recorded, 
which  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  shall  be  100  members,  the  CHerk 
shall  advise  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man of  this  fact,  after  which  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  entertain  a  motion  which 
Is  privileged  and  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate  to  dispense  vrtth  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  calL 

This  is  in  order  to  avoid  delaying  tac- 
tics or  a  debate  in  connection  with 
whether  a  quorum  has  actually  been 
present. 

In  line  with  our  sUtTs  thinking,  check- 
ing with  the  existing  rules,  we  have  writ- 
ten this  language  to  make  it  conform.  It 
is  simply  a  conforming  amendment. 

I  might  say  it  has  been  discussed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Whttb) 
and  others  Interested,  and  it  was  accept- 
able. It  is  a  technical  amendment  pure 
and  simple. 

Mr.  CROSS.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  sub- 
stantive amendment.  Does  the  gentle- 
man realize  that  he  is  going  to  have  this 
House  of  Representatives  so  eflScient  that 
neither  the  Members  nor  the  public  is 
going  to  recognize  it  for  what  It  is? 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  the  House,  as  I 
recall  it,  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote, 
adopted  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fi-om  Texas,  which,  of  course, 
it  is  hoped  would  speed  up  the  creation 
of  a  quorum  and  the  procedure  of  call- 
ing the  roll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  again  ask  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  with  all  of  the  time  this  bill 
is  supposed  to  save?  Tell  me,  what  Is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  all  the  time 
that  will  allegedly  be  saved  by  outlawing 
all  dilatory  tactics,  if  you  can  call  them 
that? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well,  of  course,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  it  could 
be  put  to  g(>od  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
said  it  could  be  and  not  would  be. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  us  hope  that  It  will  be. 
I  recognize  of  course  that  it  is  up  to  us 
as  representatives  of  tbe  people  to  do  a 
better  job  and  have  a  more  efficient  use  of 
our  time.  Of  course  unfortunately  we 
have  many  times  not  been  very  efficient. 
Of  course  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  it  Is  hoped  will  improve  the  pro- 
cedures and  will  move  things  along  fast- 
er and  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  a 
better  job.  I  recognize  that  it  Is  stQl  up 


to  us  to  do  the  job  and  that  we  cannot 
expect  the  new  language  we  may  write 
to  remove  all  of  the  problems  or  to  be 
any  panacea,  but  that  if  we  put  them 
into  practice  it  does  seem  that  we  can 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively  leg- 
islate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  do  not  know.  This 
congressional  face-Ufting  Job  that  is  l>e- 
Ing  put  on  here  now  is  a  little  hard  to 
assimilate  at  the  speed  at  which  we  are 
going.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  this  all  over 
again.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDUEKT  OFFKaXS  BT  UB.  BXNTfXTT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BxMmrr;  On 
page  47.  Immediately  following  line  a.  Ib- 
eert  the  following  new  aectlon : 

"cLoeaMa  or  mx  oooaa  im  caxxa  or  rax 
Bonn 

"Clause  3  of  rule  XV  of  the  BuIm  of  the 
House  or  Representatives  la  amended  by 
EtrUdng  out  ".  and  In  all  calls  of  the  Bouse 
the  doors  shall  t>e  dosed,  the  names  of  the 
Members  shall  be  called  by  the  Clefk.  and 
the  absentees  noted;"  and  LoserUng  In  Uea 
thereof  ".  and  In  all  calls  of  tbe  Bouae  the 
names  of  the  Memben  ahall  b«  called  by 
the  Clerk,  and  the  abaeateea  noted,  but  the 
doors  shall  not  be  closed  except  when 
so  ordered  by  the  Spealter;"." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as 
this  member  of  the  committee  Is  con- 
cerned, I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  therefore  as  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned  I  do  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  tried  to  get  this  done  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  Just  sort  of  laughed  at 
me.  I  think  that  opening  these  two  side 
doors  will  make  it  easier  to  get  Into  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  Is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  attendance  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bnnvm). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMZimdXtrr  orrxaan  BT  asa.  bxnoham 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BotoHAM:  On 
page  47.  insert  the  following  new  section 
after  line  S : 

"Sac.  — .  Section  3  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ".  Provided  how- 
ever. That  no  Member  of  any  committee  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  elected  chairman  who  has 
served   four  or   mote   tarms  In   that  offloe. 
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except  by  m  two-tlilrda  record  vote  of  the 
Hoiise  to  suspend  the  rules,  and  provided 
further  that  no  Member  shiOl  be  eligible 
to  be  elected  cbftlnnAn  of  a  standing  com- 
nuttee  who  In  the  same  Congress  hu  been 
elected  chairman  ot  another  standing  com- 
mittee or  IS  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  or  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee." 


Mr.  BDJOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
atnendment  which  would  limit  the  term 
of  committee  chairmen  to  a  period  of  8 
tears,  unless  the  House  voted  by  two- 
thirds  to  suspend  the  rules,  really  should 
be  adopted  over»helmlngly  by  this  bodj'. 
According  to  my  calculation.  394  Mem- 
bers out  of  the  435  stand  to  gain  by  it. 
But  something  tells  me  that  It  will  not 
receive  that  ntmiber  of  votes. 

In  putting  this  amendment  forward 
now.  I  have  no  great  expectation  that  it 
will  be  adopted  by  this  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  I  say  that  particularly  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  from  the  earUer  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  Members  were  not  yet  willing 
to  make  any  substantial  change  in  the 
seniority  rule.  But  I  put  the  amendment 
forward  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  studied 
and  considered  by  the  Members,  with  the 
possibihty  of  future  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  based  on  a  very  simple  principle.  It  is 
the  principle  of  rotation  of  office,  of 
spreading  the  responsibility  around  a 
little  bit.  We  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  limits  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  two  full  terms. 
Something  similar,  it  seems  to  me.  could 
be  appUed  reasonably  to  the  important 
positions  in  this  House  that  are  held  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees. 

We  often  hear,  particularly  freshmen 
Members  and  Junior  Members,  that  all 
are  equal  in  this  body.  Well,  some  are 
more  equal  than  others.  There  la  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  prerogatives  and 
privileges  and  powers  that  go  with  the 
chairmanship  in  the  great  committees 
are  very  considerable  Indeed  and  most  of 
us  in  the  House  will  not  have  a  chance 
ever  to  exercise  them. 

So  I  suggest  that  my  proposal  is  some- 
thing that  might  be  considered  and 
studied  as  one  method  of  dividing  up 
the  responsibilities  m  thLs  Hou'se  a  little 
more  equally  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Would  it  not  be  a  lot 
simpler  just  to  follow  the  thing  all  the 
way  through  and  say  that  Members  of 
the  House  cannot  serve  for  more  than  8 
years  m  order  that  they  would  then  share 
in  the  responsibility  by  spreading  it 
arotmd — but  instead  to  have  a  limit  the 
same  as  the  President  and  to  say  that 
instead  of  depnving  a  Member  of  the 
chairmanship  at  a  time  in  Ills  life  when 
he  probably  Itnows  more  atiout  the  sub- 
ject than  most  of  the  people  on  the  com- 
mittee do?  That  is  the  way  it  has  hap- 
pened in  my  lifetime  of  38  years  in  leg- 
islative bodies. 

II  you  want  to  do  it  all  the  way,  just 
make  it  for  a  period  ot  8  years  as  the 
term  of  ofiBce  and  give  the  Memi)er  some 


kmd  of  juicy  pension  like  the  President 

gets. 

I  think  most  Members  would  be  willing 
to  quit  then,  if  everybody  could  serve  8 
years  and  once  in  a  while  get  to  be  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  This  proposal  might  be 
simpler.  I  wUI  say  to  my  friend,  but  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
pasltlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  actusOly  feel  that  this 
possibly  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  but  I  do  not  make  a  point  of  order 
since  I  imderstand  it  was  not  felt  that  It 
would  be  sustained. 

But  I  do  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  matter  has 
been  pretty  substantially  discussed.  I  do 
not  feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  and,  therefore,  ask  tor  the  de- 
feat of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BmcHAii). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKENOMEMT    OrFtacO   BT    MR.    UMCHLZB    OF 

WEST    VtaCINlA 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr.    HicHtra   of 
Weet  Vlrgmla:  On  page  47.  after  line  6  and 
before  line  6,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
■TAKiKO  or  warrriM   Nons  «t   vmhou  to 

THS  HOUBC  CAlXEXIZa 

-Sec.  — .  Rule  yxxrn  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  "1.'  immediately  before 
the  words  The  Spealter  shall  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  the  west  gallery";  and 

"lat  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauie. 

■•  '2  visitors  to  the  House  galleries  may  t>e 
permitted  to  consult  leglslaUve  materials  and 
take  written  notes  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Speaker  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe." '" 

Mr.  HECHLEK  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple  and  non- 
controversial  amendment. 

I  do  not  plan  to  take  the  full  5  min- 
utes although  f  will  certainly  enteruin 
any  questions  that  may  be  asked  about 
the  amendment  and  its  implications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  our  constit- 
uenu  in  the  gaUeries  have  been  really 
puzzled  as  to  why  certain  restrictive  rules 
are  enforced  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cannot  inteUigently  follow  the  debate. 
Some  visitors  bring  a  copy  of  the  bill  that 
is  being  debated,  and  have  tried  to  open 
it  and  look  at  the  bill  while  listening  to 
the  debate.  If  they  try  to  follow  the  bill. 
they  are  reprimanded  l>ecause  such  a 
practice  is  against  the  rules. 

It  is  also  against  the  rules  to  consult 
a  copy  of  the  pictorial  directory  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  simply  to 
check  the  pictures  of  the  Members  and 
identify  who  is  addressing  the  House,  or 
who  is  seated  at  the  committee  table,  or 
the  Identification  of  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  most  of  our 
public  visitors  who  try  to  take  a  consci- 
entious, courteous,  and  attentive  inter- 
est in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, are  rather  rudely  and 
abrutply  called  to  attention  by  a  tap  on 
the  shoulder  and  a  voice  saying,  "You  art 
violating  the  rules  by  looking  at  a  copy 
of  the  bill  or  by  jotting  down  the  action 
of  the  House  as  it  occurs." 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  House  rules  allow  the  consultation  of 
legislative  materials  and  the  taking  of 
written  notes  ■■under  such  regulatiotis  as 
the  Speaker  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe." This  means  that  If  there  is  any 
abuse  of  this  rule,  if  we  And  that  there 
are  people  who  might  be  readmg  or  con- 
sulting newspapers  or  something  like 
that,  this  certainly  could  be  covered  by 
regulations  Uiat  the  Speaker  may  pro- 
vide and  prescribe. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Speaker,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  have  asked  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  to  examine  the 
history  of  and  precedents  for  the  rule 
which  prohibits  notetaking  and  reading 
in  the  public  gallery.  It  is  generally  con- 
cluded that  the  concept  of  the  visitor's 
pass  originated  following  the  1954  shoot- 
ing from  the  gallery  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
nationalists.  Yet  all  sources  agree  that 
the  rule  against  writing  and  notetaking 
predates  the  issuance  of  the  first  visitors 
pass,  even  though  nobody  has  been  able 
to  come  up  with  any  written  rule  with 
these  provisions  prior  to  their  appear- 
ance on  the  visitors  pass.  There  is  noth- 
ing specific  in  the  House  rules  to  prevent 
reading  and  writing  m  the  pubUc  gal- 
leries, yet  the  notations  on  the  visitors 
pass  have  the  force  of  House  rules. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  visitors  to  un- 
derstand the  logic  behind  this  rule,  par- 
ticularly when  visitors  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  following  Uie  debates  more 
intelligently  by  consulting  the  bill  being 
debated.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  the  public 
to  enable  the  pubUc  to  understand  the 
legislative  process  more  clearly 

We  also  owe  it  to  the  public  to  allow 
those  who  wnsh  to  follow  the  proceedings 
to  follow  them  intelligentlj"  through  be- 
ing able  to  Jot  down  a  note  or  two  oc- 
casionally, or  to  consult  the  pictorial  di- 
rectory so  that  they  can  better  under- 
sUnd  what  is  going  on. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  several 
Members  have  expressed  their  support 
for  this  amendment,  including  the  fol- 
lowing:   CODGHIIN.  FINDLIY.  KOCH.  RK- 

GLE,  RooNrv".  Ryah.  Edwards,  and  Po- 

DELL. 

I  would  be  glad  to  entertain  any  ques- 
tions that  members  of  the  Committee 
have  concerning  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgima.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  object  to  the  gentle- 
man"s  saving  that  our  help  rudely  calls 
attention  to  the  rule.  I  think  the  help  Is 
asuaUv  very  kind  and  very  considerate. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  correction  and 
certainly  concur  with  his  comment.  To 
the  average  visitor  who  is  a  law-abiding 
citizen  it  comes  as  a  somewhat  abrupt 
surprise  to  be  Informed  he  is  violating 
the  rules.  So  I  will  EUbstilute  the  word 
"abruptly."  Sometimes  it  is  very  discon- 
certing and  embarrassing  when  you  are 
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trying  your  best  to  express  your  respect 
for  the  Institution,  only  to  leam  to  your 
chagrin  that  you  are  in  violation  of  the 
rules.  I  recall  the  first  time  I  visited  the 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Elepresentatlves. 
I  studied  up  for  weeks  on  a  bill  that  the 
House  was  going  to  debate  and,  beUeve 
roe.  it  was  a  rather  abrupt  .'shock  to  have 
someone  come  up  and  say,  "You  have 
violated  the  rules  of  this  body."  That 
was  before  the  time  of  the  visitor's  pass. 

This  occurs  many  times,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  our 
guests  in  the  Gallery  if  we  did  allow  them 
to  consult  legislative  materials,  and  to 
lake  written  notes  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Speaker  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia.  I  recognize  that  we  all  make 
mistakes  occasionally,  and  that  some- 
times it  can  be  a  bit  embarrassing.  How- 
ever, as  I  am  sure  my  colleague  knows, 
the  passes  which  are  Issued  to  visitors  In 
the  Gallery  outline  very  specifically  what 
the  rules  are  on  the  back  of  the  card, 
and  it  is  very  quickly  read. 

Let  me  say  that  your  Committee  on 
l«gi."ilative  Reorganization  has  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  we  will 
be  considering  that  later  on  in  the  week. 
That  has  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
posal of  calling  for  possible  encasement 
of  the  Gallery,  soundproofing  of  the  Gal- 
leries, the  consideration  of  making  mikes 
available  or  commentators  who  will  ex- 
plain and  attempt  to  give  visitors  to  the 
Gallery  a  great  deal  more  Information. 
Many  of  us  recognize  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, as  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from 
West  Virgmia  will  agree. 

A  visitor  comes  mto  the  Gallery  un- 
aware of  what  is  going  on  or  what  is  un- 
der consideration,  so  the  procedure  is  a 
bit  confusing.  We  hear  comments  about 
It.  We  are  attempting,  as  I  have  said,  to 
meet  that  problem.  Primarily  It  is  one 
for  the  convenience  of  otu"  visitors.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
man proposes  would  be  most  difBcult  to 
police.  I  can  appreciate  the  problems 
the  Speaker  might  have  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  as  the  ease 
might  be.  In  attempting  to  determine 
what  might  be  read  or  be  subject  matter 
allowed.  I  think  there  would  be  con- 
fusion, noise,  and  other  things  that 
simply  would  not  be  productive.  There- 
fore, with  hesitation  1  would  have  to  op- 
pose the  gentleman"s  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If 
the  committee  bill,  as  written  la  adopted, 
with  the  provision  for  encasing  the  gal- 
leries and  providing  a  commentator  for 
the  galleries,  would  that  not  remove 
much  of  the  argument  against  tills  pro- 
posal? My  amendment  could  very  easily 
be  Incorporated  within  the  system  which 


is  already  outlined  in  part  7  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  provides  for  "mod- 
ernization of  the  galleries." 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
right,  of  course.  The  bill  provides  for 
authorizing  the  Speaker  to  set  up  a 
study  group  to  investigate  and  proceed 
with  enclosing  the  galleries.  Of  course, 
once  they  were  sotmdproofed.  if  that 
was  the  determination,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  then  many  things  could 
be  permitted  in  the  gallery  in  connec- 
tion with  colloquies  or  rutmlng  com- 
mentaries, which  would  not  Interrupt 
the  procedure  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  U 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  page  138  of  the 
bill  alread}"  provides  that  the  study  com- 
mission "shall  provide  for  the  enclosure 
of  the  galleries  with  soundproof  and 
transparent  coverage."  I  would  hope 
that  section  of  the  bill  would  simplify 
the  adding  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  in  the  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  I  say.  and  we  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  maintained,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  enclosing  the  galleries  in  some 
kind  of  protective  screening,  or  is  this 
something  merely  to  be  studied? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  language  will  be  found  In  a  later 
title,  which  we  hope  will  be  coming  up 
within  the  next  couple  of  days.  It  does 
provide  for  the  Speaker  to  appomt  a 
committee  to  malte  a  study  and  make 
recommendations,  if  they  see  fit,  to  en- 
close the  galleries. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  that  were  going  to 
go  through.  I  would  not  want  to  let  It 
pass  without  saying  that  whatever  may 
be  the  perils  of  serving  in  this  body,  I 
think  to  shut  off  the  public  with  some 
kind  of  bulletproof  glass  or  screen  would 
be  damaging  to  our  democracy  and  our 
accessibiUty  to  the  people.  I  think  these 
are  some  of  the  very  few  perils  that 
Memlwrs  of  the  House  would  have  to  en- 
dure in  these  difficult  days. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  like  to  comment  in  con- 
nection with  that.  I  would  hope  that 
prior  to  the  matter  being  brought  up, 
which,  as  I  say.  is  In  a  later  utle.  If  the 
gentleman  will  review  the  record  of  the 
committee,  he  will  find  there  is  nothing 
in  there  and  no  particular  concern  of 
our  committee  with  respect  to  any  bul- 
letproof glass,  making  this  a  fort.  This  is 
not  the  idea  This  Is  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  our  visitors, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  ideas  as  to 
mikes  and  a  running  commentary  which 
could  be  provided  that  would  definitely 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  public  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  So  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  hearings  and  the 
report  l>efore  we  come  to  that  portion. 
We  are  not  talking  about  protecting  the 
Members  against  anything. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  not  read  the 
entire  report,  but  I  do  beUeve  that  If  we 
were  to  enclose  the  entire  gallery,  that 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Maybe  we 
could  enclose  a  portion  of  it,  but  I  do 
not  Ijelieve  we  should  iiave  one  kind  of 
action  going  on  down  here  and  a  sepa- 
rate commentary  on  it  going  on  in  the 
gallery.  I  thmk  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STTLATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  instead 
of  having  people  here  In  the  galleries 
hearing  mushy  sounds  and  sometimes 
unable  to  distinguish  the  words  being 
spoken,  we  would  have  a  situation  where 
the  visitors  would  be  brought  much  closer 
to  their  Government  with  the  amplify- 
ing system  in  the  gallery. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  narration  pro- 
vision would  be  a  periodic  narration, 
simply  to  say  who  is  pariicipating  and 
what  the  bill  is.  It  will  be  just  a  few 
seconds  at  intervals.  Par  from  separating 
the  people  from  their  Government,  it 
would  be  bringing  the  people  much 
closer,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  his  view.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
my  own  views  on  this  important  issue 
are  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler>. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

rrn.!  n — riscAt.  coN-raoLs 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee has  asked  me  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  in  connection  with 
title  n  the  title  be  read  by  parts  rather 
than  by  sections.  Therefore.  I  ask  uooani- 
mous  consent  that  that  be  the  procedure 
In  cotmecUon  with  title  II. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read 
part  1  of  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Part  i — BoDcrrAar  and  Fiscal  Intorssation 
AND  Data 

atniGETSRT  AND  FISCAI.  DATA  PROCESStNG  STBTCSi 

8bc.  301.  The  Secretary  of  tlje  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  of  tlie 
tJnIted  Sutes.  shall  develop,  establish,  and 
maintain.  Insofar  as  practicable,  for  use  by 
all  Pedcr&l  agencies,  a  standardised  Informa- 
tion and  data  processing  system  for  budget- 
ary and  Ascal  data. 

BUDOrr  STAIVDABXI  CLASSIFICATIOMS 

Sac.  3oa.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  IQ  cooperation  with  the  ComptroUer 
Qeneral.  ahall  develop.  eatabUsh.  and  mam- 
taln  standard  clasalficauona  of  programs,  ac- 
tivities, receipts,  and  expenditures  of  Federal 
agencies  In  order — 

(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branclue  of  the  Government;  and 

<3)  to  fadlltjtte  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  the  data  proc- 
eeslng  system  tinder  section  201  through  the 
utilization  of  modem  automatic  data  proo- 
taitng  techniques. 
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The  Initial  cl»afilflc*tlon«  under  this  •ub- 
sectlon  «hiill  t)«  e«t*bUabed  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31.  1971 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaxiry  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tha  Budge*  ■haU 
submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repre-entatlTes  on  or  before  September  1 
of  each  year,  commencmg  with  1871.  with  re- 
•pect  lo  the  performance  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  of  the  functioiia  and  dutlea 
impofied  on  them  by  section  301  and 
Bubaection  (a)  of  this  aectlou.  The  re- 
ports made  under  this  subsection  in  1971 
aod  1973  ihall  set  forth  the  progress 
achieved  in  the  development  of  clualfl- 
catloDs  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  reports  made  in  years  thereafter 
BhaU  mclude  information  with  respect  to 
changes  in,  and  additions  to,  classifications 
previously  established.  Each  such  report  shall 
include  such  comments  of  the  Comptroller 
General  ss  he  deems  neceasary  or  advisable. 

AVAXLABXLrrr  to  coNcneas  or  budcetabt, 

nsCAZ..   AND   aXLATED    OAT* 

Sk".  203.  Upon  request  of  any  committee 
of  either  House,  or  of  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houaea.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
UTT  »nd  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall — 

{ 1 )  furnish  to  such  committee  or  Joint 
committee  Information  ss  to  the  location 
and  nature  of  data  available  In  the  various 
Pederal  agencies  with  respect  to  programs, 
actlviues,  receipts,  and  expenditures  of  such 
agencies;  and 

(3)  to  the  eatent  feasible,  prepare  for  such 
committee  or  Joint  commltt«e  summary 
tables  of  such  data. 

aasisTANai  to  concbesis  bt  osHeaAi. 

ACCODMTIMG   OiTlCa 

Ssc.  204.  (aj  The  Comptroller  General 
shaU  review  and  analyze  the  resulU  of  Ocv- 
emment  programs  and  iictlvities  carried  on 
under  existing  law.  including  the  maklag 
of  cost  benefit  studies,  when  ordered  by 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  upon  his  own 
initiative,  or  when  requested  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
pra^rama  and  activities. 

(b>  The  Comptroller  Oenerml  shall  have 
available  In  the  General  Accounting  Office 
employees  who  are  expert  In  analyzing  and 
conducting  cost  benefit  studies  of  Govern- 
ment programs.  Upon  request  of  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  or  any  Joint  com- 
mlttee  of  the  two  Houses,  the  comptroller 
General  ihaU  uclst  such  committee  or  Joint 
coDmiittee,  or  the  staff  of  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee — 

(1)  in  analyzing  cost  benefit  studies  fur- 
nished by  any  federal  agency  to  such  com- 
mittee or  Joint  committee;  or 

(2)  In  conducting  cost  benefit  studies  of 
programs    under    the   Jurisdiction    of   such 
committee  or  Joint  committee, 
powm  AiVD  Dimes  or  comptsoujeb  anrxxAi.  m 

comntcTxoM  wm  auDorraBT.  piscai..  and 

■SLATZDMATTUS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shaU 
establish  within  the  General  Accounting 
Office  such  office  or  division,  or  such  offices 
or  divisions,  as  be  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  him 
by  the  provlalOEU  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  include 
In  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
tha  functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  him  by 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
fiauBVATTOW  or  sxiRiifO  AUTHuaiina  avd 

noTEBS  tnrDKB  auDarr  ajts  ACCocrNTiifo  akd 

CfT'O^  STATITTES 

Sac.  200.  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  any  authority 
or  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tha 


Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  tha 
United  States  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counUng  Act.  1921.  as  amended,  and  the 
Budget  and  Accoxintlng  Proceduree  Act  of 
19&0,  aa  amended,  or  any  other  statutes. 

DXriMlTlON 

Sec.  207.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
" Federal  agency"  means  any  department, 
agency,  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, establishment,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Ch&lrmazi,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  part  1  of  title  n  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Ricoho,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ooMMrrxEE  A^txmtOHn 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  47,  line 
U,  strike  "Bureau  of  the"  and  insert  "Of- 
fice of  Management  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommlttee  amendment:  On  page  47,  Una 
19.  strUte  the  words  "Bureau  of  the"  and  In- 
sert the  words  "Office  of  Management  and". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairmpn,  what  is  being  pro- 
posed here?  Will  the  gentleman  explain 
the  reference  in  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calliomla. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  a  matter  which 
the  House  acted  on  earlier,  in  a  reorga- 
nization plan.  The  gentleman,  aa  I  re- 
call, was  involved  in  the  debate  having 
to  do  with  that  reorganization  plan  some 
time  ago.  It  abolished  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, or  transferred  it  to  a  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  It  is  now 
called  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  rather  than  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  All  we  are  doing  here,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  original  bill  was  writ- 
ten prior  to  adoption  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  is  making  the  bill  conform. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  refresh  my  memory.  Now  tell 
me  which  one  of  the  many  budgets  are 
we  dealing  with?  There  are  a  half  dozen 
budgets  floating  around.  Which  one  will 
they  deal  with? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  will  be  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  this  be  the  compre- 
hensive, the  unified,  the  admlnistiutlve. 
or  the  regtilar  budget? 

Mr.  SISK.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
budgetary  and  flscal  information  and 
data  and  the  budgetary  and  flscal  data- 
processing  system.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  Inidget  concepts,  which  Is  what  I 
t)eUeve  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4a,  Una  8, 
strike  the  worda  "Bureau  of  the"  and  In- 
sert the  words  "OflLoe  of  Management  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  48.  line  28, 
s'bike  the  words  "Bureau  of  the"  and  insert 
the  wortls  "Office  of  Management  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  60.  line  33, 
strike  the  words  "Bureau  of  the"  and  inaert 
the  words  "Office  of  Management  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  addi- 
tional amendments  to  part  1  ?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollowa : 

Past  3 — The  BuDcrt 

mrvLXMtxmn.  bijdget  intosmation 

SBC.  231.  (a)  Section  aoi(a)  of  the  Budget 

and  AccounUng  Act,  1921,  as  amended   (31 

U.S.C.  1 1 ) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strllcing  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (10) : 

(3)  by  stniOng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (U)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
of  the  period  a  seoilcolon  and  the  word  "and": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  below  subpara- 
grairti  <11)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(13)  with  respect  to  each  propoeal  In  the 
budget  for  new  or  additional  leglalatioo 
which  would  create  cr  expand  any  function. 
aotlTlty,  or  authority.  In  addition  to  those 
functions,  activltlee.  and  authorltiee  then 
existing  or  as  then  being  administered  and 
operated,  a  tabxilatlon  showings 

"(A)  the  amount  proposed  In  the  Budget 
for  approprlstlon  and  for  expenditure  In 
the  ensuing  Oscal  year  on  accotmt  of  such 
propoeal;  and 

"(B)  the  estimated  appropriation  re- 
quired on  account  of  suoh  proposal  in  each 
of  the  four  Oscal  years,  tmmediauly  fol- 
lowing that  ensuing  flscal  year,  during  which 
such  proposal  Is  to  be  In  effect.". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1931.  as  amended  (81  VS.C. 
1  n .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  termi- 
nated and  obsolete  subswtlons  (bt,  <c),  (d). 
(e),  and  ft)  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Jointly  shall  transmit  to  the  Congreas.  on 
or  before  June  1  of  each  ycBj,  beginning 
with  1973.  a  supplemental  summary  of  the 
Budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congreas  by  the  President  tm- 
der  BubeecUon  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  sup- 
plemental summary — 

"(1)  shall  renect  with  respect  lo  thai 
ensuing  fiscal  year — 

•■  ( A>  aU  substantial  alterations  in  or 
reappraisals  of  estimates  of  expenditures  aiul 
receipts,  and 

"(B)  all  substantial  ohUgaUons  Imposed 
on  that  Bud^t  after  ita  transmission  to  the 
Congress: 

■(21  shall  contain  cxirrent  tnfonnatlon 
with  respect  to  those  matters  covered  by 
subparagraph  (81  and  clauses  (2)  and  (8) 
of  subparagraph   (9)    of  subsecUon    (a)    of 
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thlsMctlon:  and 


"(3}  Khali  contain  euch  additional  In- 
formation,  In  summar;  form,  a«  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director  consider  neceeeary  or 
advlsahle  to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
complete  and  current  Eummary  of  loforaaa- 
tlon  with  reepect  to  that  Budget  and  the 
then  currently  estimated  functlone,  obllga- 
tloiis,  requlreroenu.  and  financial  condition 
of  the  Qovernment  for  that  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  June  I  of  eadh  year, 
twglnnlng  with  1072.  In  such  form  and  detail 
as  he  may  determine — 

"(1)  sununarles  of  estimated  ezpendl- 
tur«,  for  the  first  four  flscal  years  following 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  tcjr  which  the  Budget 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
president  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  will  be  required  under  continu- 
ing programs  which  have  a  le^  commit- 
ment for  future  years  or  arc  considered  man- 
datory under  existing  law;   and 

"(3)  summaries  of  estimated  expenditures. 
In  flscal  years  following  such  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  of  balances  carried  over  from  such 
ensuing  flscal  year.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading  of 
the  section).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  part  2  of  this 
title  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fortiia? 

There  was   no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  submit  two 
technical  amendments. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  page  of  the 
measure  would  this  next  part  you  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  deal  with? 

Mr  SISK.  If  I  have  the  floor,  it  starts 
on  page  51,  line  9. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Down  to? 

Mr.  SISK.  And  it  goes  through  line  3 
on  page  64. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  51.  line  21. 
strike  out  the  word  "budget"  and  iniert  tue 
word  "Budget". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wUl  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Cccnmlttee  amendment:  Page  6a.  Una  14, 
strike  the  words  "Bureau  of  the"  and  In- 
sert the  words  "Office  of  Management  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  53,  line  17, 
strike  the  word  "budget"  and  Insert  the  word 
Budget* 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AUZNDMXMT  OmaXB  BT  ME.  MAHOK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon:  On 
page  &a,  lines  13  through  IS,  strike  out  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Itfanagement  and  Budget 
Jointly"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
President"  and  on  page  53,  In  lines  8  and  0 
strike  out  "the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
shall  consider  necessary"  and  InsertT  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Prealdent  considers 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sole 
purpose  of  ttiis  amendment  is  to  preserve 
the  principle  that  the  budget  is  the  Pres- 
ident's budget,  not  the  budget  of  any 
subordinate  department  or  oflQcial  of  the 
executive  branch.  This  principle  has 
been  in  the  law  for  50  years. 

Under  the  1920  law,  only  the  President 
can  submit  budget  estimate:^  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Only  the  Pres- 
ident can  submit  amendments  and  sup- 
plements and  revisions  to  his  annual 
budget. 

The  pending  section  of  the  bill  calls 
for  a  so-called  mldsesslon  updating  of 
the  annual  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion. As  the  section  is  now  written,  the 
updating  would  be  done  or  would  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  not  by  the 
President. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  im- 
posing a  statute  on  subordinate  officials, 
the  duty  of  officially  revising  estimates 
of  their  superior,  the  President,  This 
would  do  violence  to  the  longstanding 
principle  tliat  the  budget  is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  moreover,  could  prove 
embarrassmg  to  these  subordinate 
officials. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  for  his  com- 
ment as  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Let  me  say  that  I 
see  no  basis  for  objection  to  the  ctiange. 
This,  of  course,  as  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  knows, 
deals  with  a  supplementary  budget  up- 
dating coming  down  later,  following  the 
regular  submission  at  the  outset  of  the 
session.  And,  of  course.  It  would  not  be 
expected  ttiat  the  President  personally 
would  come  down. 

Ttie  committee  at  the  time  this  was 
tmder  discussion  actually  made  it  a  bur- 
den on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection,  and  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  committee  would 
have  objection.  However,  I  would  turn 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SaciTH)  for  his  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  in  sub- 
mitting the  budget  or  any  amendments 
to  the  budget  or  revisions  in  the  budget 
outlook,  it  would  seem  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  not  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer should  be  the  one  to  submit  the  in- 
f  ormatlon  to  Congreas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  discussed  this  I  know  at  some 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  be  sure  ttiat  I 
myself  am  clear  as  to  what  the  gentle- 


man has  in  mind.  Now,  at  the  first  of  the 
year  the  President  submits  the  tmdget: 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  U  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfomia.  He  peison- 
ally  does  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  He  personally  does  It. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfomia.  Now  you 
have  up  above  that  on  line  15  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress. 
Does  not  the  President  then  transmit 
that  rather  than  these  people,  this  sup- 
plemental informatlcm  regarding  the 
budget?  What  is  the  real  purpose  in  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  only  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  that  since  the  President 
himself  transmitted  the  original  annual 
budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
then  if  the  regular  budget  is  to  be 
amended  or  updated  it  should  not  be 
amended  or  updated  by  a  subordinate  of- 
Scial  such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  but  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  rather  technical  mat- 
ter, but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  important, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Is  it  going  to 
be  necessary  for  the  President  himself 
to  actually  submit  it,  or  is  it  Just  going 
to  be  transmitted,  or  how  would  we  do  It? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  way  he  does  It  now. 
Under  present  law,  only  the  President 
may  amend  his  own  budget.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  with  req;>ect  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  updating  of  the  budget  not 
later  than  June  1,  the  President,  not  a 
subordinate,  should  be  the  one  to  submit 
the  updating  to  the  Congress, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  What  hap- 
pens not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year 
when  they  transmit  such  Information  to 
the  Congress,  do  they  now  do  that?  Is 
that  not  new? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  do  not  have  that 
now,  that  is  an  innovation  proposed  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  committee  put  ttiis  in  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  the  Members 
would  be  able  to  get  additional  informa- 
tion by  June  1  of  each  year  as  to  what 
has  happened  or  is  happening  to  the 
budget  during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
President  would  submit  this  updating 
with  the  authority  of  his  office. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  But  these 
people,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  they  are  the  ones  that 
would  be  coming  down  here  transmit- 
ting this  and  answering  questions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  I  assume  so.  Just  as 
they  now  do  when  the  President  sends  us 
hia  original  budget  early  in  the  session. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  it  to  the  place  where  we  are 
going  to  tiave  the  President  up  here  and 
have  two  whacks  at  him  on  the  budget. 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  real  difference  between  the  gentle- 
man frtsn  CaUfomia  and  myself.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  do  capable 
work,  they  draw  up  all  of  these  docu- 
ments, but  they  do  so  as  representatives 
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of  the  President.  But  it  Is  the  Presidents 
budget,  and  it  Is  the  Presidents  supple- 
ment to  the  budget,  although  the  Prei- 
dent  never  comes  down  and  defends  his 
own  budget  other  than  in  connection 
with  the  State  of  the  Union  message 
when  he  oiten  makes  references  to  It. 

So,  there  would  not  be  any  change 
from'  the  system  we  now  use.  I  would  say 
that  in  my  Judgment,  the  addlUonal  In- 
formaUon  sought  to  be  elicited  by  this 
so-called  midsession  updatin?  will  be 
iielpful  by  keeping  the  Congress  in- 
formed as  to  significant  changes  in  the 
overall  budgetary  ouUook  and  situation 
generally.  .  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  ejtpired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  unnanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Your 
amendment  is  going  to  change  line  13  to 
eliminate.  "The  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Director  of  the  OtBce  of 
Management  and  Budget"  and  put 
"President"  in  there  instead  of  those 
people:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  What  U  this 
going  to  do  when  the  budget  revisions 
are  transmitted  down  here  on  or  before 
June  1? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  can  send 
up  a  message  transmitting  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Is  he  going 
to  send  SecreUry  Kennedy  or  how  is  it 
going  to  work? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Just  like  it  is  done  all 
tlie  time.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one 
of  his  budget  transmissions  available  at 
the  moment,  but  budget  transmissions- 
amendments  and  supplements  to  the 
original  budget — always  come  from  the 
President.  „    ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  do  not 
have  supplemental  transmissions  or  sum- 
maries now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  we  do.  We  have  sup- 
plemental transmissions  all  the  time.  We 
had  one  yesterday.  I  would  add  that  of 
course,  we  do  not  now  have  this  so- 
called  midsession  budget  updating  sent 
down  to  us.  becaa-ie  it  is  not  yet  caUed 
for  by  law. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me.  we  are  trying  to  equate  the  original 
submission  of  the  budget  which  a  Presi- 
dent sends  up  in  January  with  a  supple- 
mental summary  of  the  budget.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  two  basically  different 
documents.  The  budget  is  that  document 
from  which  the  Congress  operates  in  its 
consideration  of  the  financial  plan  by  the 
President. 

I  doubt  if  one  could  argue  that  a  sup- 
plemental summary  has  the  same  sutus 
that  the  original  budget  document  has. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  original 
budget  document  which  is  the  flnanrial 
plan  for  the  Government,  as  sent  by  the 
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Chief  Executive,  is  of  a  higher  level  and 
it  should  come  from  the  President. 
Whereas,  a  budget  supplementary  sum- 
mary could  very  properly  come  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  think  you  can  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two.  as  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended here. 

Mr.  MAHON.  You  could  differentiate 
between  the  two,  but  the  President  sub- 
mits his  budget  in  January  and  the  Pres- 
ident submits  amendments  to  the  budget 
as  the  year  proceeds.  This  midyear  up- 
datins  would  be  a  submission  encom- 
passing all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
the  whole  of  the  budget.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  fundamentally  unsound  to 
undertake  to  delegate  the  updating  func- 
tion to  subordinate  otBclals.  I  Just  feel 
that  the  proper  procedure  is  to  keep  the 
responsibUity  with  the  President.  It 
would  have  the  President  sending  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Vice  President  budget 
submissions  of  all  kmds.  That  has  been 
traditional  in  the  past  and  I  think  we 
should  keep  it  that  way.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  reform,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
carrying  on  our  consistent  procedures  of 
the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  favorable 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  op- 
Ijose  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  but  I  sUU  tliink  there 
is  some  confusion  or  misunderstanding 
of  what  the  committee  sought  to  do  here. 
What  the  language  of  section  221(b) 
seeks  to  do  is  to  enforce  the  requirement 
that  the  President  shall  inform  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  his  budget  and  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  the 
upcoming  year  and  estimates  of  amounts 
for  the  ensuing  4  fiscal  years. 

On  or  before  June  1.  the  committee 
then  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  send 
the  Congress  up-to-date  flgiires  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  giving 
us  information  and  commentary  on  what 
has  occurred  m  the  ensuing  some  4  or  5 
or  8  months. 

Of  course,  technically  the  President  Is 
the  head  of  the  executive  bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment, and.  I  suppose,  the  term 
"President"  could  be  used  without  neces- 
sarily changing  the  Intent  of  the  lan- 

But  it  certainly  was  my  understand- 
ing, at  the  time  the  committee  considered 
it.  that  in  the  area  where  we  spoke  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  that  we  were  actually  seek- 
ing their  personal  appearance  and  their 
estimates  after  having  gone  through 
some  4  or  5  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  On  page  53.  beginning  at 
Une  14.  we  get  the  President  back  Into 
the  picture.  Beginning  on  Une  14  we  say : 

Th«  Tn^dent  8h»U  trftMmlt  to  the  Oon- 
greu.  on  or  baton  Jun«  1  of  each  year.  l»- 


glnnlng  wlUi  1972.  In  luch  form  and  detail 
as  be  may  determine 


Certain  submissions  he  must  make. 
In  January  he.  submits  his  budget, 
traditionally.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
poses he  submit  a  midyear  report  by 
June  1.  In  January  he  tells  us  he  wants 
a  certain  amount  of  funds  for  expendi- 
ture. He  estimates  the  expenditures  and 
the  revenues.  Let  us  say  that  he  esti- 
mates a  »200  billion  expenditure  in  Janu- 
ary. Maybe  in  his  midyear  report,  with 
tlie  additional  information  which  has  be- 
come available,  he  finds  conditions  and 
the  outlook  have  changed,  causing  him  to 
change  his  estimate  of  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Or,  changing  the  revenue 
projections.  That  is  very  normal.  It  is 
ine\-ltable.  It  always  happens. 

The  President  submits  a  budget  of.  say. 
$200  billion  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  January.  At  that  point  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  in  general  have  the 
auUiorltative  financial  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral Goverimient  It  is  the  President's 
budget.  If  then  the  President  decides  that 
circumstances  require  him  to  adjust  his 
budget,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
should  in  his  midyear  report  submit  a 
change  in  the  overall  expenditure  esti- 
mates. Nobody  should  be  in  a  position  to 
.speak  for  the  President  in  regard  to  such 
a  fundamental  reestlmate  of  what  may 
happen  to  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  given  fiscal  year.  It  is 
the  Presidents  budget  to  begin  with,  and 
it  requires  the  weight  and  authority  of 
the  Office  of  the  President  to  give  fuU 
legitimacy  and  credibility  to  changes  in 
that  budget. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  might  comment  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
what  the  committee  sought  to  do  here 
was.  in  the  first  place  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  his  initial  budget  and 
later  to  submit  his  supplementary 
budget.  In  addition  to  that.  In  this  area 
that  we  are  talking  about,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  would  be  further 
required  to  make  information  available 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  1  of 
each  year.  The  theory  is  that  they  would 
submit  to  the  Congress  updated  figures 
on  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year.  These 
figures  shall  be  supplemental  to  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  me.«aage  in  January  and 
must  contain  substantial  alterations  in 
and  new  appraisals  or  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures, receipts,  and  so  forth.  So  that 
was  the  reason  why  in  one  instance  it 
says  the  President  shall  submit  his 
budget,  as  he  shall,  of  course,  in  January, 
and  later  on  he  shall  submit  a  supple- 
mental budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mahoh.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Again.  I  do  not  find  myself  in  substantial 
disagreement  at  all  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  In  mind.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  the  Intent  of  the  committee  In  con- 
nection with  the  responsibility  of  the  of- 
ficials concerned  here  in  giving  informa- 
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tion  to  the  Congress  is  possibly  being 
misunderstood.  Whereas  the  President, 
as  a  matter  of  requirement,  must  submit 
both  the  initial  budget  and  the  supple- 
mentary budget,  the  additional  require- 
ment for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment is  for  further  Information  to  the 
Congress  and  supplementary  to  the  Pres- 
ident's submission. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  previ- 
ous administrations,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  there  has  at  times  been 
a  general  hesitancy  to  release  midyear 
budget  readings,  because  too  often  they 
would  show  that  the  estimates  in  Janu- 
ary were  in  error.  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  great  sci'vlce  requiring  such 
a  supplemental  report.  But  tliat  supple- 
mental report  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  himself,  because  it  Is  going  to 
change  the  President's  Initial  budget 
estimates  of  January.  The  transmittal 
message  would  say  that  the  Presidents 
January  estimate  of  expenditures  and 
receipts  are  hereby  modified  as  follows. 
It  seems  to  me  the  President  ought  to 
carry  out  this  function  be  he  a  Democrat 
or  Republican,  and  not  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  think  the 
message  would  have  more  consistency 
and  more  validity  coming  from  the  E»res- 
Ident.  This  information  which  Members 
of  Congress  will  quote  and  which  will  be 
used  by  the  financial  community  of  the 
Nation  should  be  sent  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  not  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  Just  want 
to  make  clear  what  we  are  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Mahon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDKENT  OFTEIIED  BT  ICII.  PICKI.K 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairmiui,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  fay  Mr.  P7CK1.1;  Oo 
page  64.  Immediately  below  line  3.  Insert  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"CRANCC  or  nSCAX.   TKAt 

"Sec.  22a.  <A)  Section  201  or  tbe  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1021.  aa  amended  (31 
t7.S.C.  11).  la  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sulMec- 
tlon: 

"  *(d)  The  flacal  year  of  tlie  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  all  matters  of  accounts,  re- 
ceipts, expenditures,  estimates,  and  appro- 
priations shall  conunenoe  on  October  1  of 
each  year.'. 

"(b)  section  237  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C.  1020)  U 
repealed. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
contrary  In  Utle  V  of  this  Act.  the  cbangM 
In  existing  law  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.1073. 

"(d)  The  flacal  year  beginning  July  1. 1072. 

shall  end  at  the  close  of  September  SO.  1073. 

Notwitiistandlng  any  provision  to  the  con- 

Uaxy  In  tlUe  V  of  this  Act,  tbe  proTlalons 
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of  this  sul>fiectlon  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  fiscal  year 
from  July  30  to  September  30.  and  the 
new  fiscal  year  then  would  start  on 
October  1. 

It  has  become  apparent,  I  think,  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  authorizations 
and  appropriations  out  by  June  30,  or 
at  least  to  have  them  acted  on.  As  a 
practical  matter,  we  have  not  done  this 
in  years.  So  we  must  admit  that  the  sj's- 
tem  under  which  we  operate  now  is  not 
working  well  or  at  least  it  could  and 
should  be  able  to  work  better.  We  simply 
caimot  meet  after  the  budget  has  been 
submitted,  and  wait  for  the  authoriza- 
tion to  be  made,  and  then  see  action  on 
the  floor  by  June  30.  For  the  last  2 
or  3  years  at  least,  we  have  had  al- 
most a  chaotic  situation.  I  would  venture 
to  say  in  the  fiscal  years  IMS  and  1969 
that  we  had  only  one  or  two  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  finished  by  June  30. 

If  we  are  not  getting  action  by  that 
time,  then  It  would  seem  to  me  something 
must  give.  We  ought  to  find  a  better 
way  to  do  busine.'ts  than  we  are  doing  at 
this  point.  I  suggest  that  we  change  the 
fiscal  year  to  September  30.  If  we  did 
that  and  if  we  later  got  a  recommenda- 
tion that  said  the  authorizations  must 
be  in  by  June  30  or  earlier,  then  I  think 
we  could  see  a  time  specific  to  accom- 
plish our  task.  We  cannot  do  It  now.  We 
are  not  doing  It.  There  is  no  chance 
under  present  operations  to  see  any  basic 
Improvement. 

So  It  seems  to  me  we  must  have  our 
fiscal  year  changed  from  our  present  date 
of  June  30  to  September  30.  or  possibly 
to  the  calendar  year  basis. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  sub- 
committee had  recommended  in  Its  orig- 
inal bill  to  change  to  the  calendar  year, 
and  because  there  was  some  objection 
from  other  Members — I  suppose  some  In 
respect  to  appropriation  committee — for 
some  reason  they  backed  off  and  said, 
"We  will  not  push  it  at  this  particular 
time." 

I  believe  there  are  certain  advantages 
to  the  calendar  year  proposal.  Perhaps 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
get  our  Job  done  in  the  fiscal  year,  and 
we  have  to  wait  to  the  end  of  tbe  calen- 
dar year  to  actually  finish  our  work. 

If  we  do  change  to  a  calendar  year, 
that  means  we  will  be  In  session  12 
months  out  of  the  year,  and  we  will  hear 
tbe  Christmas  bells  on  the  Capitol  steps 
every  year  while  we  are  working  on  ap- 
propriation bills. 

I  would  be  agreeable  to  a  calendar  year 
In  preference  to  what  we  have  now,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  hitting  a  middle 
ground  of  September  30  is  a  good  com- 
promise. I.  therefore,  urge  this  txxly  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  changing 
the  fiscal  year  to  Septeml)er  30. 

The  rest  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  CluJrman.  simply  gives  us  time  to 
make  the  changeover.  I  understand  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  said  if  the  fis- 
cal year  Is  to  be  changed  they  would 
need  considerable  time  to  adjust  to  It. 
The  amendment  I  offer  gives  us  3^  to  3 


years,  actually,  to  make  this  kind  of  a 
changeover. 

If  any  Member  of  the  House  believes 
we  are  doing  our  business  properly  now. 
and  that  we  can  get  our  appropriation 
bills  out  by  the  30th,  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  him.  I  do  not  believe  a  Member  can 
stand  and  say  we  are  doing  our  Job  and 
will  be  done  by  this  date. 

If  this  is  50.  why  do  we  not  try  to  use 
some  practical  sense  and  say  that  we  will 
change  the  fiscal  year?  If  we  do  not  do 
this,  then  we  are  going  to  be  operating 
by  continuing  resolutions,  supplemen- 
tals  and/or  continuing  resolutions.  Per- 
haps that  is  what  we  are  doing  now.  If 
that  Is  the  system  Members  want,  then 
vote  tills  down  and  keep  doing  business 
as  usual. 

I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to  do 
it.  The  best  way  is  to  change  the  fiscal 
year  to  September  30.  I,  therefore,  ask 
the  committee  to  give  a  favorable  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

I  have  talked  with  Members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  understand 
there  Is  general  sympathy  with  the  ap- 
proach, that  we  need  to  make  a  change. 
I  believe  there  is  a  stronger  sympathy, 
however,  that  some  want  to  drag  this 
thing  out  a  little  further  and  see  if  tbe 
problem  will  not  somehow  Improve.  It 
has  been  getting  worse  In  the  past  25 
years,  and  we  ought  to  make  a  change. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  changing  our  fiscal  year 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
offered  the  amendment  that  we  can 
never  anticipate  legislating  on  the  pres- 
ent-day budgets  and  concluding  our 
work  in  an  orderly  fashion  by  June  30. 1 
suggest  we  would  have  great  difficulty 
doing  It  by  September  30. 

I  supported  the  original  proposal  in 
the  Rules  Committee  to  go  to  the  calen- 
dar year,  and  had  anticipated  making 
that  motion.  However,  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  this  change  and  in  view  of 
the  necessity  to  work  very  closely  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  the  var- 
ious authorizing  committees  and  in  view 
of  the  obvious  necessity  for  having  some 
timetable  for  getting  the  authorization 
work  done  prior  to  the  appropriation 
work  l)eing  concluded.  I  suggest  that  we 
defeat  this  amendment.  We  anticipate 
coming  back  here  early  m  the  next  Con- 
gress with  a  carefully  worked  out  plan 
which  I  hope  will  have  the  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  chairmen  of  the  author- 
izing committees,  to  go  to  a  calendar 
year  basis. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAl«.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEaOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  am  one  of  those  prepared  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  in 
supporting  an  amendment  to  change 
the  fiscal  year.  Since  then,  however.  I 
have  had  some  serious  reservations 
about  It.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  thine  to  do. 

I  believe  tbe  amendment  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  ought  to  be 
defeated,  and  I  Join  the  gentleman  from 
California  In  hoping  we  can  solve  thla 
problem. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PTmcT.E  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  change  the  fiscal  year  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  as  many  Members 
of  the  House  t-ave. 

So  far  as  1  know,  no  consideration  has 
ever  been  given  to  those  measures.  I 
assume  they  have  been  referred  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Government  Operations, 
but  wherever  they  have  been  referred  to 
they  have  been  swallowed  up.  Now,  do 
we  have  any  assurance  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
give  any  consideration  to  changing  the 
Ssc3l  year?  There  has  not  been  a  tractor 
built  In  the  United  States  large  enough 
yet  to  move  It  1  inch  so  far.  What  assur- 
ance do  we  have  to  think  that  some 
action  can  be  given  to  It  by  merely  toss- 
ing off  the  idea  that  we  must  consider 
It  later?  We  do  not  have  a  more  serious 
problem  confronting  us.  I  am  surprised 
that  there  is  not  more  support  for  this. 
tSi.  CORMAN.  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
have  no  commitment  from  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  members.  I  will  have  to  say  that  it 
Is  my  feeling  after  getting  the  senti- 
ment as  best  I  could  the  chances  of  get- 
ting the  calendar  year  Idea  adopted  at 
this  time  are  very  poor.  Our  chances 
might  be  Increased  particularly  if  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  chairman 
gave  careful  thought  to  It  and  we  con- 
vinced him  that  some  careful  scheduling 
should  be  had  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
izing committees.  Then  he  might  have 
a  more  realistic  assurance  and  his  com- 
mittee would  have  more  ample  time  to 
act  expeditiously  if  the  authorizing  bills 
were  adopted,  therefore,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  his  asking  for 
waivers  of  ix>lnts  of  order  on  so  many 
of  bis  bills,  since  his  committee  works 
even  more  vigorously  than  the  author- 
izing committees. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  see  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
floor.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  hope  he  will  address  himself  to  this 
problem.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  in  offer- 
ing my  amendment  that  It  Is  not  offered 
as  a  criticism  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  Is  something  all  of  us  In 
the  entire  Congress  must  shoulder.  We 
are  tossing  It  off  our  backs  here  and  say- 
ing that  there  might  be  a  better  time  to 
discuss  It  later.  I  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  express  himself  on 
this  matter. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  nnftnlmniiR  consent,  at  the  request 

of  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Cobman  was  allowed 

to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  ts 
the  chairman  at  the  Committee  on 
Approprlattoos. 

Mr.  BCAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter of  changing  the  Federal  fiscal  year  Is 


a  matter  of  very  great  Importance.  It 
took  more  than  100  years  for  practically 
all  of  the  States  to  come  Into  agreement 
on  a  common  fiscal  year  with  the  Federal 
Government.  All  of  the  SUtes  now  have 
June  30  as  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with 
the  exception  of  three.  Before  we  under- 
take to  change  that  fiscal  year,  we  need 
to  go  into  this  question  very  exhaustively. 
What  would  happen.  In  my  judgment, 
if  we  changed  the  fiscal  year  without 
taking  otlier  remedial  action  is  that  we 
would  not  be  completing  most  of  our 
work  imtll  the  last  several  weeks  of  the 
session.  We  would.  I  am  fearful,  have 
more  and  more  delays,  and  too  often  we 
perhaps  would  not  finish  our  work  in  the 
calendar  year  and  thus  would  have  to  go 
over  Into  the  following  year  in  order  to 
finalize  necessary  legislation.  Our  Inter- 
est is  in  trying  to  move  the  entire  legisla- 
tive program  as  rapidly  as  we  reasonably 
can  and  as  early  as  we  can  in  the  ses- 
sion. I  would  say  that  until  suttstantial 
changes  are  made  otherwise  In  our  legis- 
lative system  or  habits,  we  certainly 
should  not  consider  changing  the  fiscal 
year  as  the  entire  remedy  to  our  prob- 
lem of  timelmess  I  would  think  that  that 
would  be  the  proper  stance  to  take  at  the 
moment  if  the  Congress  can  work  Its  will 
otherwise  at  a  later  date. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  simply  rise  to  commis- 
erate with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Picked  in  his  inability  to  move  his 
bill  or  his  amendment.  I  have  had  BR. 
144  kicking  around  here  for  years.  That 
provides  for  a  balanced  budget  with  pay- 
ments on  the  Federal  debt.  When  the 
gentleman  can  find  a  block  and  tackle 
big  enough  to  move  his  bill,  however,  I 
would  like  him  to  show  it  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  use  it. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  might  say  that  if  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  pass  H.R.  144 
before  we  passed  the  change  In  the  fiscal 
year,  I  would  not  be  opposed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  3ISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a  mo- 
ment. The  committee  as  I  am  stire  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
knows,  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  this  subject.  We  bad  bearings. 
In  fact,  we  had  extensive  hearings  and 
we  had  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  here 
before  us,  and  I  might  say  they  sup- 
ported a  change  to  a  calendar  year  and 
the  committee  at  one  time  put  together 
language  and  we  did  have  language  ten- 
tatively as  a  part  of  this  bill  to  change 
to  the  calendar  year  from  the  present 
fiscal  year.  It  Is  a  rather  substantial  task. 
It  Is  rather  complex.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  recommended  it  be  done  over  a 
period  of  3  years.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
committee  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  discussion  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon)  .  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, decided  to  leave  the  matter 
out  of  this  bill  at  the  present  Ume. 


The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hoi.irn:LD  i  has  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in 
this  question  and  there  is  presently  in 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions a  bill  pending  calling  for  a  change 
in  the  fiscal  year  to  the  calendar  year, 
also  some  proposals  that  would  limit  the 
legislative  committees  and  require  that 
in  connection  with  ongoing  authoriza- 
tions that  they  must  have  those  authori- 
zations in  by  I  believe  one  calls  for  June 
30  and  another  possibly  August  1.  And 
It  was  the  desire  of  our  subcommittee 
that  tliis  matter  be  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent left  with  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  In  the  hope  that  It 
might  be  a  matter  that  would  be  acted 
on  in  that  committee. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Picicle)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

P*«T  3 — UlTLIZATION  OF  RkPOHTS  AND  EM- 
PLOTEES  or  OKHDUL  ACCOONTD4C  OmCE 

ASSISTANCE  ST  GXNKKAl.  ACCOUNTING  omCX  TO 
CONGBXSSIONAl.  CO-MMnTKEA  IN  CONNtCTtOM 
WTTK   PKOPOBKO  LXOt5I.ATION    AND  COUUtTT^ 

ucvtrw  or  namux.  paooeams  and  AcnvriTaa 

Sec  331.  At  Uie  request  of  Any  cominltt4« 
ot  the  House  or  SejxAte,  or  of  any  Joint  oom- 
mlttee  at  the  two  Bouaea.  tbe  Comptroller 
Oenerml  ataall  expUln  to.  And  dtKuss  vltii, 
tbe  conunlttee  or  Joint  coininltt«e  malrlng 
tbe  request,  or  tbe  statr  ol  sucii  coounittae  or 
Joint  committee,  Euy  report  mode  by  tbe 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  whicfa  would  assist 
such  committee  In  connection  wltb — 

(i)  lu  oonslderstlon  of  proposed  leglsls- 
tlon.  Including  requests  for  spproprlatlona, 
or 

(3)  lu  review  of  any  pn?gram,  or  of  any 
activity  or  any  Federal  agency,  whlcb  Is 
within  the  JurlsdloUon  of  sucb  eomxolttae  or 
Joint  committee. 

DEUVEET  BT  GBNXBAI,  ACCOtnTTIMG  OFTUS  TO 
CO.NGEZSSXDNAL    COMMimES   OF   SETOKIS  TO 


Src.  233.  Wbenever  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  submits  any  reports  to  the  Cod- 
greea.  the  OomptroUar  Oenerml  shall  deliver 
copies  of  such  report  to — 

(1)  tbe  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate, 

(3)  tbe  Committees  on  Qoremment  Oper- 
ations of  tbe  House  and  Senate,  and 

O)  any  other  committee  of  tbe  House  or 
Senate,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  has  requested  infortnatloa  on 
any  program  or  part  thereof,  or  any  activity 
of  any  Federal  agency,  which  is  tbe  subjeot, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  report. 
rnENTEHiNo    TO   coNcassaioMAX.   coMMiiiaaa 

BT    GENEEAl.    ACCOONTlNa    OFTtCE    OF    m    IS- 
POETS  CENEEAIXT 

Sec.  233.  At  the  request  of  any  committee 
Of  the  House  or  Senate,  or  of  any  Jotnt  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  the  ComptroUer 
Oeneral  shall  m&ke  avaUable  to  sucb  com- 
mittee or  Jotnt  committee  a  copy  of  any  re- 
port of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  which 
was  not  delivered  to  that  committee  or  Joint 
committee  under  section  333  of  ttlla  Act. 

rCANISHINO  TO  COMUITTEES  ANS  KXlCBEaS  OF 
CONCSESS  BT  GKNEAAl.  ACCOtrKTINa  OFTXCE  OF 
MONTHLT  AND  ANNI7AI.  UBTS  OF  TTS  BXPOETB; 
AVAIXAOUrTT  OP  BXPOBTS  TO  COMMTmiS 
AND  UCMBEBS  OH  BEQUEST 

Sec.  334.  The  Cocnptroller  Oeneral  shall 
prepare,  once  each  calendar  month,  a  list  ot 
all  reports  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Offlce 
Issued  during  the  Immediately  preceding  cal- 
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endmr  monUi,  and,  uot  less  than  olic«  e«cb 
calendar  y«ftr,  a  cumulative  list  of  all  reporu 
of  tbe  Oeneral  Accouutlng  omce  Issued  dur- 
ing tie  immediately  preceding  twelve 
months,  and  uansmlt  a  copy  of  eacb  such 
list  of  reporu  to  each  committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  each  Joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  each  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  aad  tbe  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico.  At  the  request  ot  any  «uch 
committee.  Joint  committee.  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  the  ComptroUer 
General  promptly  shall  transmit  or  deliver 
to  thftt  committee.  Joint  committee.  Member 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  or  tbe  Resident 
Commissioner,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  a  copy 
ot  each  report  so  listed  aod  requested. 

AS^ICNUCNTS  or  KMPI^TKKS  Or  OKHEaAL  AC- 
COL'NTINO  omca  TO  DUIT  WTTH  COMMXnXES 
ur    COHCXCS8 

Sic.  235  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Comptroller  General 
may  not  assign  or  detail  any  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  to  full-time  duty 
on  a  coiitlnulng  basis  with  any  committee 
of  the  S(.'uat«  or  House  of  Representatives 
or  with  any  Joint  committee  of  Congress  for 
any  period  of  more  than  one  year. 

(b>  Tbe  OumptrolLer  General  shall  mclude 
in  bis  annual  report  to  the  Congress  the 
following  Information — 

(1 )  the  name  of  each  employee  assigned  or 
derailed  to  any  committee  of  tbe  Senate  or 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress; 

(2)  tbe  name  of  each  committee  or  Jotnt 
committee  to  which  each  such  employee  la 
assigned  or  det&Ued: 

(3>  the  length  of  tbe  period  of  sucb  as- 
signment or  detail  of  such  employee; 

(4)  a  statement  as  to  whether  sucb  as- 
signment or  detail  is  Unlsbed  or  Is  currently 
In  effect;  and 

1 5)  the  pay  of  such  employee,  bis  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses,  the  agency 
contributions  for  bis  retirement  and  life 
and  health  Insurance  benefits,  and  other 
necessary  monetary  ex7>enses  for  personnel 
tieneflu  on  account  of  sucb  employee,  paid 
out  of  approplratlons  available  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  tbe  period  of 
the  assignment  or  detail  of  such  employae. 
or,  If  such  assignment  or  detail  la  currently 
In  effect,  during  that  part  of  the  period  of 
sucb  assignment  or  detaU  whleb  baa  been 
completed. 

Mr.  SCSK  (during  tbe  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  3  of  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRIMIAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CoUXomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmenU  to  port  3  of  title  n?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Purr  4 — Tbk  Afpbopbiatiomb  Pbocxss 

BXTLXMAKINO  POWKB  OF  SSIf  ATS  AI*t>  BOtrSB 

6kc.  341.  ITie  following  aectlona  of  this 
Part  are  enacted  by  the  Oongreea— 

{ I  >  Insofar  as  applicable  to  tbe  Senate, 
as  an  exercise  of  tbe  rulemaking  povar  of 
tbe  Senate  and,  to  tbe  extent  so  applicable, 
those  sections  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Standing  Rulee  ot  the  Senate,  superseding 
other  Individual  rules  of  tbe  Senate  only 
to  tbe  extent  that  those  aections  are  in- 
consistent with  those  other  Individual  Sen- 
ate rules,  subject  to  and  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  of  tbe  Benais  to  enact 
or  change  any  rule  of  tbe  Senate  at  any 
time    is   Its   exercise   of    lt«    oonstltutlozMJ 


right  to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceed- 
ings;  and 

(2)  Insofar  as  applicable  to  tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  as  an  exercise  of  tbe  ntJe- 
maUng  power  ot  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, subject  to  and  with  full  recognlttoa 
of  tbe  power  of  tbe  House  of  BepreeentatWes 
to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the  Bouse 
at  any  time  in  its  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  determine  tbe  rules  of  Ita 
proceedings. 

HXARITJCS   ON    TH«  BtJOGlT   BT   COHUITIUS   OM 
APFROPKIATIONS  OF  SKHAT1  AND  B017SS 

Sec.  242.  (a)  Each  bearing  conducted  by 
the  Committee  od  Appropriations  of  tbe 
Senate  shall  be  open  to  tbe  public  except 
when  the  committee  determines  that  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  bearing  may 
relate  to  a  matter  of  naUonal  security,  may 
tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the  character 
or  reputation  of  the  witness  or  any  other 
individual,  or  may  divulge  matters  deemed 
confldential  under  other  provisions  of  law 
or  Government  regulation.  Whenever  any 
such  hearing  Is  open  to  tbe  public,  that 
hearing  may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision, or  both,  under  such  niles  as  the  com- 
mittee may  adopt. 

(b)  Tbe  Committee  on  Approprlatlona  of 
the  Senate  shall  within  thirty  days  after  tbe 
transmittal  of  tbe  Budget  to  the  Congress 
each  year,  hold  bearings  on  tbe  Budget  as  a 
whole  with  particular  reference  to — 

( 1 )  tbe  bade  recommendations  and  budg- 
etary policies  of  the  President  In  tbe  presen- 
tation of  tbe  Budget;  and 

(2)  the  fiscal,  financial,  and  economic  as- 
sumpUons  used  as  bases  in  arriving  at  total 
estimated  expenditures  and  receipts. 

(c)  tn  holding  hearings  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b) ,  tbe  committee  shall  receive  testi- 
mony from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
tbe  Director  of  the  Bure&u  of  the  Budget. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  such  other  persons  as  tbe  com- 
mittee may  desire. 

(d)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
■hall  be  held  in  open  seselon,  except  when 
tbe  committee  determines  that  tbe  teatl- 
mony  to  be  taken  at  that  hearing  may  relate 
to  a  matter  of  national  security.  A  transcript 
of  all  such  bearings  shall  be  printed  and  a 
copy  thereof  furnished  to  each  Member  of 
tbe  Senate. 

(e)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  held  before  Joint 
meetings  of  tbe  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlotu  of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  accordance  with  sucb  procedures  as 
tbe  two  committees  Jointly  may  determine. 

(f)(1)  SecUcm  138  of  the  Legislative  Ele- 
organlsatlon  Act  of  l»4fl  (2  U.8.C.  190e)  is 
repealed. 

(2t  Title  I  of  tbe  table  ot  contents  of  the 
LeglslaUve  Reorganization   Act  of  1M4   (60 
Stat.  813)   Is  amended  by  striking  out-- 
"Sec.  138.  Legislative  Budget.". 

(g)(1)  Clause  37(g)  of  Rule  XI  ot  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  tbe  transmittal 
of  the  Budget  to  the  Congress  each  year,  bold 
hearings  on  tbe  Budget  as  a  whole  with  par- 
ticular reference  to— - 

"  ( A )  the  basic  recommendations  and 
budgetary  policies  of  the  President  in  tbe 
presentation  of  the  Budget:  and 

"(B)  the  fiscal,  financial,  and  eoonomlo 
asstunptions  used  as  bases  In  arriving  at 
total  estimated  expenditures  and  receipts. 

"(2)  In  holding  hearings  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  testimony  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treastiry.  the  Director  ot  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  sucb  other 
petaons  as  tbe  oommlttee  may  desire. 


"(3)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(1)  of  this  paragraph  shall  t>c  held  in  open 
session,  except  when  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  tbe  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that 
bearing  may  relate  to  a  matter  of  naional 
security.  A  transcript  of  all  such  hearings 
Ehall  be  printed  and  a  copy  thereof  furnished 
to  each  Member  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner Irom  Puerto  Rico. 

"(4)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(1)  of  this  paragraph,  or  any  part  thereof, 
may  t>e  held  before  Joint  meetings  of  tbe 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  tbe  Senate  In  accordance  wltb  such 
procedures  as  tbe  two  committees  jointly 
may  determine.". 

(2)  Clause  27(f)  of  Rule  XI  of  tbe  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

**  ( 6 )  The  preceding  provtsious  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  hearings  on  tbe  Budget 
by  the  Committee  on  j\pprop nations  under 
paragraph  (g|   of  this  clause.". 

ACTION   AND   PBOCEOnKB   OV  SKNATK  COICMlliaB 
ON    AFTKOFKIATIOKS 

Sic.  343.  The  vote  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cf  tbe  Senate  to  report  a 
measure  or  matter  shall  require  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  tbe  memben  of  the 
committee  who  are  present.  No  vote  of  any 
member  ol  such  commltiee  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy  If  rules 
adopted  by  such  committee  forbid  the  cast- 
lag  of  votes  for  that  purpose  by  proxy:  how- 
ever, proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  sucb  pur- 
pose except  when  the  absent  committee 
member  has  been  informed  on  the  matter  on 
whlcb  be  IB  being  recorded  and  has  aJfirmi^ 
lively  requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  Ac- 
tion by  such  committee  In  reporting  any 
measure  or  matter  in  accordance  witii  tbe 
requlrementa  of  this  section  shall  constitute 
the  ratification  by  tbe  committee  of  aU  ac- 
tion theretofore  taken  by  tbe  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter,  including 
votes  taken  upon  the  measure  ox  matter  or 
any  amendment  inereto.  and  no  point  of 
order  ahall  lie  with  respect  to  that  messuie 
or  matter  on  the  ground  that  sucb  previous 
action  with  rtspect  thereto  by  such  commit- 
tee was  not  taken  in  compliance  with  sucb 
requirements.  Whenever  such  committee  by 
roUcall  vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter, 
tbe  report  of  tbe  committee  upon  such  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of 
tbe  votes  caat  m  favor  of  and  the  votes  csiat 
In  opposition  to  auch  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  tbe  committee.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  abrogate  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  adopt  rules — 

(1)  providing  for  proxy  voting  on  all  mat- 
ters other  than  tbe  reporting  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  or 

(2i  providing  in  accordance  with  Xb» 
Standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate  for  a  lessor 
number  as  a  quorum  for  any  action  other 
than  tbe  reporting  of  a  measure  or  matter. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  4  of  title  n  be  con£idered  as  read. 
printed  in  the  Recokq  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN-  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wb5  no  objection. 

COlfMrrTES      AHXKD>CaNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDowB: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  M.  line 
13.  strike    Bureau  of  the"  and  laaert  ' 
of  Ifanagement  and". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoQmUttc«  amendment:  Page  61,  Une  2, 
strUc«  ■•Bureau  ot  the"  and  Insen  the  words 
"Offlc«  oC  Management  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

P*BT   5 — LSCISLATIVK   COMMrTTtCa 
STTUMAKING  POWSK  OP  SXNATK  &1«D  HOUSE 

Sec.  251  The  following  section*  of  this 
Part  ar*  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

0>  Insofar  as  applicable  to  the  Senate,  as 
an  exercijse  of  the  rulemalting  power  of  the 
Senate  and.  to  the  esient  so  applicable,  those 
sections  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  superseding  other  in- 
dividual rules  of  the  Senate  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  sections  are  inconsistent  wtth 
chose  other  individual  Senate  rule*,  subject 
to  and  with  full  recogjutlon  of  the  power  of 
ihe  Senate  to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the 
Senate  at  aiiy  time  in  its  exercise  of  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  the  rules  or 
Its  proceedings:  and 

(3)  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
malting  power  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
uvta.  subject  to  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to 
enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the  House  at  any 
time  In  lu  exercise  of  its  constitutional  right 
to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 
cxMT   KSTiMATis   iM   atPorrs   or  BSHa-nt   *no 

HOtrSX   COMKITTEES   ACCOMPAMTUtO   CXSTAXM 
LEGISLJ^TtV*    MXASUBZS 

Sac.  262.  (»>(1)  The  report  accompanying 
each  bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter reported  by  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  contain — 

(A)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee. 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  such  bill  or  Jomt  resolution  m 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  reported  and 
In  each  of  the  Ave  fiscal  years  following  such 
Oscal  ye*r  (or  for  the  authorized  duration 
of  any  program  authorized  by  such  bill  or 
Joint  resolution.  U  lees  than  five  years),  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  of  measures  affecting 
the  revenues,  such  reports  sbali  require  only 
an  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loaa  in  revenues 
for  a  one-year  period;  and 

(B)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  made  by  such 
comm:ttee  with  any  eotlmate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency;  or 

(C>  in  lieu  of  such  estimates  or  compari- 
son, or  both,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
compliance  by  the  committee  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  or 
both.  LB  impracticable. 

(3)  It  shall  Dot  be  In  order  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
If  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  was  reported 
Id  the  Senate  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
■ubaection  and  the  report  of  that  committee 
of  the  Senate  which  reported  such  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  does  not  comply  with  the 
provislotu  of  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  vbo  are  Members  of  tbe 
Senate  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Rule  zm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlves  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  rollowlng  new  clause: 

"7.  (a)  The  report  accompanying  each  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character  re- 
ported by  any  committee  shall  contain — 

"(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  commit- 
tee, of  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in 


carrying  out  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  In 
the  flscsl  year  in  which  it  is  reported  and 
la  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
ascal  year  (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of 
any  program  authorized  by  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution.  If  less  than  five  years),  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  measures  affecting  the 
revenues,  such  reports  shall  require  only  an 
estimate  of  tho  gain  or  loss  in  revenues  for 
a  one-year  period;  and 

"<2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  m  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph made  by  such  committee  with  any 
estimate  of  such  costo  made  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency  and  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittee. 

"(h)  It  shall  not  be  m  order  to  consider 
any  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  In  the  House 
If  the  report  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported that  bill  or  Joint  resolutloa  does  not 
comply  with  paragraph  <a)  of  this  clause. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who  are  Members  of  the  House  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  committee  of  the  Hoiue. 

"(d>  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(2)  Of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  Includes  any  department, 
agency,  establishment,  wlioily  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■*(e»  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
clause  do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  0£Bcial 
Conduct.". 

APmOPIUATIONS    ON   ANNUAL  BASS 

Sic.  353.  (a)  Each  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions), and  each  Joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  Is  authorlated  to 
receive,  report,  and  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  shall,  in 
its  consideration  of  all  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  a  public  character  within  Its  Juris- 
diction, endeavor  to  Insure  that — 

( 1 )  all  continuing  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  committee  or  Joint  committee,  are 
designed;  and 

(2)  all  continuing  activities  of  Federal 
agencies,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee  or  joint  committee,  are  carried 
on: 

so  that,  to  tbe  extent  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  those 
programs  and  activities,  appropriations 
therefor  will  be  made  annually. 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Appropriations),  and 
each  Jomt  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  which  is  authorized  to  receive,  re- 
port, and  recommend  the  enactment  of,  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  with  respect  to  any 
continuing  program  within  its  Jurisdiction 
for  which  appropriations  ore  not  made  an- 
nually, shall  review  such  program,  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such 
program  could  be  modified  so  that  appropria- 
tions therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

(c)  Clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"  (d )  Bach  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall,  In  Its  consideration  of  all  bills 
and  Joint  resolutlona  of  a  public  character 
within  lu  Jurisdiction,  endeavor  to  insure 
that — 

"(l)  all  continuing  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  and  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  wlthm  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  are  designed;  and 

''(3)   all  continuing  activities  of  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,   within   the   jurisdiction    of 
that  committee,  are  carried  on; 
so  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  tbe 


nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of 
those  programs  and  activities,  appropriations 
therefor  will  be  made  annually.  Por  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  Oovemment 
agency  includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  Usted  m  paragraph  (d )  of  clause 
7  of  Rule  Xnt. 

"  (e)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each 
continuing  program  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
for  which  appropriations  ore  not  made  an- 
nually In  order  to  ascertain  whether  such 
program  could  be  modified  so  that  appropria- 
tions therefor  would  be  made  annually.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aslc  utianlmous  consent  that 
part  6  of  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  Comimttee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
(Mr.  Natchsb).  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  17654'  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  AT- 
LANTIC-PACIFIC INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL  STUDY  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was  read, 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  sixth  annua]  re- 
port of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlo 
Canal  Study  Commission  covering  Its 
activities  through  Jime  30,  1970. 

The  Commission  is  now  developing  Its 
final  report  for  submission  on  or  before 
December  1.  1970,  and  only  a  brief  letter 
report  Is  forwarded  at  this  time  in  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-^9,  as  amended. 

RxcBAiD  Nixon. 
Thz  Writs  Hottsx,  September  IS,  1970. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.    LOWENSTEm.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 

would  like  to  announce  that  yesterday  I 
was  absent  from  the  House  on  official 
business.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  roUcall  No.  295. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman's statement  will  be  included  ta 
the  Recoiu). 


THE  NEED  POR  A  MODIFIED  RULE 
ON  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  axu)  was  given  per- 
mission to  addrees  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
am  doing  a  vain  thing,  but  this  Is  the 
fourth  time  that  I  wUl  urge  the  Rules 
Committee  to  approve  a  modlfled-closed 
rule  on  a  bill  coming  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  expect  to  ask  the  Rules  Committee 
to  permit  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  strike  out  any  section  of  the  trade 
bill  which  it  finds  objectionable.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  a  trade  bill  can  be  writ- 
ten on  the  floor.  I  simply  suggest  that 
the  legislation  can  be  substantially 
modified  and.  perhaps,  be  made  accept- 
able, If  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  on  certain  in- 
dividual sections  which  are  highly  con- 
troversial and  objectionable. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  section  of  this 
bill — section  104 — which  freezes  Into  law 
the  oil  Import  quota  policy  which  costs 
the  consumers  of  America  between  $5 
and  $7  billion  per  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment's own  figures. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  entire  title  relat- 
ing to  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corp.  which  will  cost  the  Treasury  $630 
million  In  a  full  year.  The  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  estimates  that  this  title  will 
really  cost  the  Uxpayers  $720  to  $955 
million  per  year  without  any  guarantees 
of  additional  exports.  The  weakness  of 
this  proposal  Is  that  It  provides  a  tax 
wrileoft  for  giant  corporations  on  tbe 
basis  of  present  export  efforts. 

These  two  proposals  constitute  the 
most  inflationary  legislative  actions  of 
this  session. 
X  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  were  be- 
g  fore  the  Rules  Committee  with  a  monu- 
mental  tax  reform  bill  to  close  tax  loop- 
holes. Today,  we  are  there  with  a  monu- 
mental loophole — securely  frozen  Into 
a  conglomerate  bill  with  some  Items 
which  are  desirable. 

Conglomerate  legislation  of  this  type 
has  no  place  In  a  modem  legislative 
body.  The  closed  rule  is  a  crutch  for  bad 
legislation.  It  protects  a  labyrinth  of 
folly. 

A  closed  rule  Insults  the  dignity  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  A  closed 
rule  threatens  the  future  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  which  leans  on  It  and 
the  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  which 
grants  It.  Time  is  running  out  on  this 
kind  of  legislative  shenanigan. 

The  closed  rule  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  protects  conglomer- 
ate bills  from  modification  or  improve- 
ment, is  one  of  the  moat  arbitrary  and 
indefensible  procedures  in  the  House.  It 
provides  a  shelter  for  special  interest 
legislation  which  "sneaks"  into  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  should  be  abolished. 

I  hope  I  can  participate  In  bringing 
about  a  change  In  the  rules  in  the  next 
Congress  which  will  prevent  "closed" 
rules. 

THE  PAA  AND  NOISE— DOMAIN  OF 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHJSON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.     CHARLES     H.    WILSON.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration is  derelict  in  its  duties  owed  to 
the  American  people.  Apparently  special 
interest  groups  have  greater  weight  In 
the  decisionmaking  processes  of  that 
agency  than  does  the  general  public.  It 
is  my  naive  belief  that  the  FAA  should 
not  only  assist  the  aviation  Industry  but 
should  also  protect  the  public.  While  I 
gladly  realize  that  these  two  roles  are  not 
necessarily  exclusive,  someone  should  let 
the  PAA  know  that  as  well. 

Latest  In  a  series  of  sellouts  of  the 
needs  of  ordinary  citizens  Is  the  FAA's 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  city  of  In- 
glewood.  Calif.'s,  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram. By  passing  t^e  bureaucratic  buck 
between  themselves  and  the  FCC  on  the 
latest  request,  they  are  effectively  mak- 
ing local  antlnoise  pollution  efforts  In- 
effective. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  con- 
tinually attempted  to  see  promulgation  of 
both  legislation  and  agency  regulations 
that  would  combat  noise  pollution  and 
end  the  harm  that  accompanies  it.  My 
efforts  have  not  been  marked  by  glowing 
successes.  As  a  Member  whose  congres- 
sional district  includes  major  aerospace 
firms,  it  may  seem  strange  that  I  voice 
my  criticism  of  them  in  regard  to  Jet 
noise  so  strongly  and  so  often.  But  they 
and  airline  companies  and  engine  tnanu- 
facturers  have  also  been  remiss  in  their 
duty  owed  to  the  public.  While  It  Is  true 
that  the  manufacturers  are  attempting 
to  produce  quieter  engines,  the  fact  that 
the  FAA  has  not  gotten  tough  with  them 
has  naturally  allowed  them  to  place  a 
lower  priority  on  antlnoise  research  than 
should  be  placed  upon  it.  Both  the  FAA 
and  the  aircraft  Industry  had  better  real- 
ise that  the  people  are  not  going  to  stand 
for  the  irresponsible  treatment  of  this 
problem  that  has  typified  their  past 
actions. 

Another  test  of  special  interests  versus 
John  Q.  Public  Is  coming  up  shortly. 
The  FAA  has  asked  for  comment  on  an 
advanced  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
regarding  civil  supersonic  aircraft  noise 
certification  standards.  Among  others, 
the  city  of  Inglewood,  already  severely 
affected  by  aircraft  noise,  has  carefully 
ccmsidered  the  proposed  rule  and  has 
made  reoommeiulations  to  the  FAA.  It  is 
evident  that  with  the  advent  of  the  SST, 
and  In  the  absence  of  strict  regulation 
of  noise,  Inglewood  and  many  other 
cities  located  in  close  proximity  to  large 
international  airports,  will  be  even  more 
severely  affected  by  the  noise  which  will 
be  generated  by  the  supersonic  planes. 

To  put  It  mildly,  I  have  raised  objec- 
tions to  fundULg  development  of  the  SST 
on  ecologic^  grounds  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic prlncl^es  since  the  program  waa 
pushed  on  the  Congress.  Pollution  is  kill- 
ing us  all.  We  must  act  with  that  fact 
in  mind,  regardless  of  the  profit  and 
loss  mentality  of  certain  firms  and  their 
shiUs  at  the  FAA.  On  a  greater  ledger 
than  mere  business  accounts,  air  and 
noise  pollution  must  be  entered  on  the 
loss  side  in  blood  red. 

For  my  colleagues  information.  I  now 
include  in  the  Rxcoxd,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  city  of  Inglewood  regard- 


ing noise  type  certification  standards. 
Hopefully,  the  FAA  wlU  take  cognizance 
of  their  suggestions  and  objectively  an- 
alyze them.  Or  am  I  still  b^ng  naive? 
The  insert  follows : 

CZTT   or   ImGLXWOOD,   CkLJT.. 

AuiriLtt  20.  2970. 
PsoaaAL  AvtATioK  AoMXMiaraAnoN, 
Office  of  the  OeneraZ  Coun»el, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oehtixmen:  Tou  have  asked  for  public 
conuneDt  on  an  AdTanced  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rule  M»*tl"g  regarding  clvU  supersonic  air- 
craft noiM  type  oertlOcatlon  fitandarda. 
(Docket  No.  10404:  NoUoe  70-33).  OonttOned 
herein  are  tbe  r«cocnzneDdat)oas  of  tbe  City 
of  Inglewood. 

Tou  say  that  a  central  question  la  tbe 
precise  role  that  economic  and  t«chnoioglcal 
factors  should  play  In  the  type  ceruflcatloo 
of  supersonic  aircraft.  In  our  opinion,  tbe 
method  of  flnikn/Mng  and  tbe  eoonocnlc  vta- 
bUUy  of  the  SST  are  sufficiently  question- 
able, tb«  benefita  to  be  gained  accrue  to  such 
a  select  few.  and  the  overall  prograon  Is  ao 
costly  to  everyone,  that  enTironmeutal  oon- 
slderatlona  should  be  given  much  greater 
weight  in  basic  decisions  regarding  this  air- 
craft. 

Purtharmore,  the  SST  will  no  doubt  lue 
many  of  today's  airports.  All  these  airports 
already  have  a  severe  aircraft  noise  problem. 
Massive  land  use  changes  will  undoubtedly 
prove  leas  feasible  eoonomlcaily  than  quiet- 
ing of  the  engine,  plus  being  much  more 
disruptive  to  the  lives  of  people. 

In  answer  to  your  closely  related  question 
of  economic  Incentivee,  the  City  of  Ingle- 
wood advocates  raising  passenger  fares  and 
freight  rates  NOW  for  the  specific  purpoae 
of  abating  noise  from  present  aircraft.  We 
think  people  will  pay  higher  fares;  we  thmk 
the  CAB  and/or  Congress  should  allow  or 
mandat«  higher  fares  for  thla  purpose;  and 
we  think  it  la  tbe  responsibility  of  tbe  air- 
llnes  to  reduce  their  existing  poUutlon  txfore 
venturing  on  a  new  program  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens  of  tiie  coxtntry.  We  suggest 
taking  care  of  today's  problem  flrst,  then 
getting  on  wtth  the  SST— not  until  the  cur- 
rent problems  are  at  least  tmderway  to 
solution. 

Actually,  to  be  realistic  you  should  be  re- 
questing comments  on  three  rules:  aircraft 
certification,  airport  certification,  and  air- 
craft operations.  The  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem cannot  be  separated  from  the  Uvaa  of 
people  unng  aroxind  airports  and  affected  by 
actual  alrcr&Tc  operations. 

Our  specific  reconunendations  are  based  on 
criteria  which  we  consider  to  be  the  maximum 
nol&e  that  is  reasonable  to  a  person  living 
under  or  near  the  flight  paths  to  major  air- 
ports. These  criteria  are : 

7S  dfiA — Maximum  outdoor  flyoTer  noise 
consistent  with  reasonable  sleeping  condi- 
tions inside  a  non-accoustlcally  treated  bouse 
or  apartment. 

85  dBA — Maximum  outdoor  flyover  noise 
consistent  with  outdoor  actlvltlee  In  slogle- 
family  neighborhoods.  Homes  should  be,  »o- 
coustlcally  treated  If  tbe  sound  level  exceeds 
75  dBA 

90  dBA — Maximum  noise  level  consistent 
with  the  minimum  outdoor  activity  asBOCl- 
ated  with  certain  types  of  apartments.  Apart- 
ments should  be  accoustlcally  tr«at«d  If  tbe 
sound  level  exceeds  7S  dBA. 

axTLx  NO.  I  Aiacatrr  noisx  cxxnncaTiON 

In  contrast  to  tbe  way  Part  30  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  RegiUatlans  Is  wrlttea,  we  pre- 
fer the  dBA  unit  for  measurement  of  air- 
craft noise.  Instruments  for  making  tlila 
kind  of  a  nolae  measurement  are  much  leoa 
expensive  than  tbe  e<iuipment  required  for 
calculation  of  EPNdB.  and  thereby  saves  the 
taxpayer  money  at  all  governmental  levels. 
Alao,  the  oomlation  between  subjecura  r*- 
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■ponae  %nA  "A"  weighted  oolM  level*  le  «!• 
moet  &s  good  as  the  correlatioa  with  EPNdB. 
However,  w«  do  recoigDize  the  flight  ulvna- 
toge  of  EPNdB  In  reducing  spectral  irregulaJ-l- 
tles.  Therefore,  we  suggest  th»t  the  certiflca- 
tloD  nUe  be  written  In  terms  of  both  dBA  and 
EPNdB.  The  SPKdB  BpecU^catloa  la  perhapa 
more  crucial  to  the  certification  process,  but 
the  dBA  speclQcatton  wUl  allow  simple  and 
inexpensive  enforcement  of  the  operating 
rule.  We  must  assume,  ot  course,  that  en- 
forcement la  Indeed  Intended. 

Prom  di^uaalona  with  soma  of  the  de- 
sl^ers  of  aircraft  engines,  wa  understand 
that  the  maseurement  locations  specified  In 
the  present  Part  36  are  too  close  to  the  air- 
port. Much  better  noise  reduction  could  be 
attained  for  the  majority  of  j>eople  affected 
If  the  noiae  reduction  techniques  were  opti- 
mized for  locations  slightly  farther  away  from 
the  airport  We  aijrree  with  this  concept  and 
It  Is  contained  In  our  recommendations  which 
follow.  Also.  tbl9  will  allow  noise  levels  to  be 
established  which  are  lower  than  those  pre- 
viously esubUshed  for  sul»onlc  aircraft,  and 
which  are  more  consistent  with  reaaonabla 
leveu  for  residential  life. 

Our  recommendMl  aol<e  limits  are: 
75  dBA    (8S  EPNdB  1    on  approaob  at  two 
nautical  miles  fr?m  the  runway  threshold. 

7S  dBA  (BB  EPNdB)  on  takeoff  at  four 
nautical  miles  from  brake  r^eAse 

75  dBA  (88  EPNdB}  at  0.6  mile  nautical 
miles  to  the  side. 

If  vertic&l  naTlgatloQ  equipment  Is  arall- 
ftble  and  procedures  bave  been  established 
and  certified  for  Us  use  on  approach  down 
to  category  I  weather  mlnlmnms,  then  these 
procedtires  should  be  allowed  In  lieu  cf  a 
Z*  glide  slope.  This  will  allow  the  manufac- 
turer or  airline  more  flexibility  in  meeting 
the  levels  recommended  above.  Power  cut- 
backs on  takeoff  should  be  allowed  provided 
that  It  Is  not  reduced  beycnd  that  power 
setting  which  would  maintain  level  flight  In 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  one  engine,  or 
which  will  maintain  a  500  foot  per  minute 
rate  of  climb,  wblebaver  power  setting  is 
greater. 

Bcut  Ko.  a:  AUPOST  csaruTCATiaM 
All  alrptnts  shonld  be  required  to  be  cer- 
tlDed  with  respect  to  noise  campstlhlllty  with 
surrounding  neighborhoods.  The  airport  op- 
erator and  airlines  should  be  required  to 
cooperate  in  the  soundproofing  of  residences 
within  the  75  dBA  contours  for  the  new 
aircraft.  This  should  be  done  in  consultation 
with  state  and  local  governments.  This  type 
of  rule  will  be  additional  economic  Incentive 
for  airlines  to  specify  aircraft  with  low  noise 
leveU. 

Buis  iro.  a:  ABcaarr  oi'rau'noK 
This  rale  Bhould  state  that  aircraft  opera- 
ing  mto  and  out  of  United  States'  airports 
must  use  that  procedure  which  was  used 
for  noise  certification,  except,  where  safety 
dictates  otberwi5e  or  a  dlIT<!r&nt  procedure 
will  create  ItM  noise  over  residential  areas. 
Airport  authorities  may  use  the  dBA  stand- 
ard specified  in  Rule  No.  1  to  verify  adher- 
ence  to  these  procedures. 

The  City  of  Inglewood  Is  perhaps  uniquely 
qualified  to  make  recommendations  on  these 
proposed  rules.  We  have  been  faced  with  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  for  some  time,  and 
have  undertaken  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive approach  to  achieve  a  solution.  The 
above  recomjnendatlons  were  developed  pri- 
marily by  Mr.  Randy  Hurlburt,  a  professional 
acoustical  engineer  on  the  City  staff,  whom 
we  have  hired  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  tis  reduce  noise  pollution.  Mr.  Hurl- 
burt Is  also  an  aeronautical  engineer  and  an 
instrument  rated  pilct.  and  has  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  what  Is  reasonable,  safe, 
and  proper. 

If  you  will  adopt  o>ur  reeommeBdatlona  in 
But)etant tally  unaltered  rorro,  I  think  you  wUl 
find  that  the  sir  transportation  industry  wlU 
no  longer  b«  faced  with  the  tremendous  prob- 


lem It  now  has  In  expanding  existing  air- 
ports emd  locating  new  ones.  Tou  will  also 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  those  people  who 
live  In  the  vicinity  of  this  country's  airports. 
Sincerely. 

DorcLAs  W.   ATKXa, 

City  AAminittraXor . 


THE  LATE  JOHN  A.  McELVENEY 
(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  that  our 
very  good  friend  and  the  assistant  bill 
clerk  of  the  House,  Jack  McElveney. 
passed  away  suddenly  over  the  weekoid 
just  a  month  short  of  his  77th  birthday. 
Jack  McElveney  came  from  my  own 
area  of  upstate  New  York,  from  the 
capital  dty  of  Albcmy.  Jack  came  down 
here  from  Albany  49  years  a«o,  in 
March  1921.  as  an  assistant  to  the  late 
Representative  Peter  V.  Ten  Eyck  of 
Albany,  and  then  later  served  In  the 
same  capacity  with  the  late  Representa- 
tive Parker  Coming  of  Albany.  After 
that  Jack  served  with  the  late  Senator 
Jim  Mead  of  New  York  while  he  still 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
thereafter  he  became  the  bill  clerk  of 
the  House. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Jack  McElveney's 
life  was  the  House  of  Representatives. 
So  devoted  was  he  to  it,  indeed,  that  al- 
though he  retired  on  pension  some  5 
years  ago,  he  missed  his  senice  here  so 
much  that  he  came  back  here  voluntArtly 
and  renewed  his  earlier  tasks  without 
compensation  tmtU  his  death. 

Jack  McElveney  was  the  man  who  took 
the  bills  that  we  all  introduce  Into  the 
legislative  hopper,  took  them  out  of  the 
box  and  started  them  on  their  way 
through  the  legislative  mill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  Jack  Mc- 
Elveney. his  smiling  face  and  his  eager 
interest  on  its  affairs  of  this  House  and 
In  the  concerns  of  its  Members. 

I  shaU  also  miss  Jack  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  him 
personally,  of  course,  throughout  my  12 
years  here  In  this  House.  But  be  was  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  never  an  actual  con- 
stituent. But  last  January,  when  the 
State  legislature  redistricted  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  broke  up  my  present  dis- 
trict, and  attached  my  home  city  of 
Amsterdam  to  Schenectady  and  Albany 
Counties,  Jack  McElveney  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  at  long  last  I  would  be 
running  for  reelection  In  his  home  city 
of  Albany  and  he  would  now  be  able  to 
support  me.  We  chatted  frequently  about 
the  prospects  for  this  fall  and  for  the 
future.  I  was  deeply  grateful  for  Jack's 
encouragement  and  his  courtesy. 

Here  was  a  true  gentleman  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  whole  life  to  the  legislaUve 
proceas.  I  salute  him  for  his  accomplish- 
moits  and  shall  miss  him  here  in  this 
Chamber. 

COfidMENDINa  PRESIDENT  FOR  INI- 
TIATINO    PEACE    PROPOSAL    FOR 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
(Mr.    DERWINSKI    asked    and    was 

^vea  pennlfislon  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  taking  the  InlUaUve  In 
working  for  a  peace  proposal  for  the 
Middle  East.  We  should  all  hope  that  the 
ceasefire  in  the  Middle  East  will  advance 
the  pn>spects  for  a  lasting  peace. 

A  fundamental  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East  is  to  insure 
that  the  Integrity  of  all  nations  in  the 
area  will  he  preserved  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend 
its  tentacles  into  that  geographic  section. 

Bringing  the  parties  directly  Involved 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  negotiating, 
and  to  get  that  process  started,  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  forward  step.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  use  patience 
and  Imagination  to  keep  meaningful 
diplomatic  contacts  to  overcome  the 
legitimate  concern  that  the  Israeli  Qov- 
eniment  has  toward  Soviet  manipulation 
of  radical  Arab  govermnents  and  Red 
military  support  of  radical  refugee  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  the  only 
description  that  fits  the  Middle  East  Is 
that  of  a  most  explosive  trouble  spot 
because  of  the  continuing  possibility  of 
renewed  hostilities  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors,  and  the  potential  for  a 
confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

May  I  further  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  wave  of  hijacking  while  directly 
related  to  the  Middle  East  crisis  has 
grave  International  complications  that 
could  well  erupt  In  other  areas  unless 
firmly  dealt  with  by  all  the  governments 
whose  territory  has  thus  far  been  in- 
volved In  these  areas. 
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LABOR  DAY  SPEECH  OF  I.  W.  ABEI., 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STEELWORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  OAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.) 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  7.  I.  W.  Al)el.  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  de- 
livered a  special  Labor  Day  radio  mes- 
sage over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
radio  network. 

This  message  Is  most  timely  and 
should  receive  the  critical  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Abel  has 
dedicated  a  lifetime  not  only  to  the  la- 
bor movement,  but  has  expanded  labor's 
influence  Into  many  sensitive  social  areas 
which  have  been  most  beneficial  to  all 
Americans. 

At  this  time.  I  submit  for  the  Cokgiues- 
sioNAL  Recorp  the  text  of  Mr.  Abel's 
message  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  broadcast. 

Luoa  OsT  Spkcch  or  I.  W.  Absl 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  on  this  Labor  Day  1970.  I  extend 
warmest  fraternal  greetings  to  my  fellow 
Bteelworkers  and  all  memben  of  organised 
labor  .  . .  and  best  wishes  to  the  many  mands 
or  Labor  in  the  United  SUtea. 

It  Is  tradlUooal  oc  this  uniquely  American 


holiday,  for  the  labor  movement  to  pause  and 
take  stock  ...  to  count  our  blessings  ...  to 
savor  the  accomplishments  .  .  .  and  to  ponder 
some  of  our  current  concerns. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  many  rea- 
sons  to  be  grateful  ss  we  celebrate  Labor  Day 
this  year.  For  those  of  us  who  have  t>een  a 
part  of  the  labor  movement  fodr  many  years, 
our  progress  has  been  truly  phenomenal. 

We  have  gained  benefits  and  protecUons 
for  union  members  that  not  only  were  un- 
heard of  30  and  30  years  ago;  they  weren't 
even  dreamed  of. 

We  reokember  cmly  too  well  when  workers 
were  treated  with  less  regard  than  the  ma- 
chines they  manned  and  the  tool  with  which 
they  worked;  when  worke.*^  were  worked  as 
hard  as  possible  at  the  lowest  rates  poeslble: 
when  a  man  often  bad  to  trade  hla  dignity 
for  a  pay  check. 

The  younger  union  members  of  today  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  that  kind  of  perspec- 
Uve  eo  It  Is  more  dlfBcult  for  them  to  have 
the  same  sense  of  union  pride  that  the  vet- 
eran members  have. 

They  accept  the  fact  of  paid  vacations,  yet 
paid  vacations  did  not  exist  for  many  work- 
ers until  after  their  unions  had  been  orga- 
nized and  won  the  right  to  paid  vacations  In 
negotiations.  Pensions,  too,  are  accepted  as 
part  of  the  Job.  But  they  were  not  always 
accepted  as  going  with  the  Job.  In  1B47,  for 
example,  the  Steelworkers  hod  to  strike  for 
43  days  to  win  pensions  for  our  members 
employed  m  the  basic  steel  industry.  Now, 
we  not  only  have  the  highest  pensions  In  otir 
history,  we  have  negotiated  vacation  bonuses 
or  S30  a  week  and  also  what  we  call  a  "wid- 
ow's pension,"  to  provide  retirement  Incozne 
for  survlt'lng  spouses. 

Yes,  these  and  many  other  benefits  were 
not  even  pipe  dreacns  In  the  beginning  .  .  . 
hospital  In-surance  .  .  .  Jury  pay  .  .  .  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits  .  . .  paid  holi- 
days .  .  .  paid  funeral  leave  .  .  .  payment  of 
doctor's  visits  .  .  .  extended  vacation  of  IS 
weeks  . .  .  protection  of  the  earnings  of  woilc- 
ers  affected  by  technological  change. 

But  our  record  of  accomplishment  does  not 
stop  at  the  union  plant  or  the  union  hall  or 
the  union  home.  In  fact,  labor's  efforts  have 
benefited  more  people  who  are  not  union 
members.  It  was  labor  that  pressed  for  free 
public  schools.  It  was  labor  that  forced  the 
abolition  of  child  labor.  It  was  labor  that 
forced  the  shortening  of  the  working  day. 

In  helping  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
unions  have  consistently  called  for  adequate 
aid  to  education  at  all  levels;  consumer  pro- 
tection; tax  reform:  elimination  of  poverty; 
clean  air  and  clean  water:  adequate  Social 
Security  payments:  medical  cares  for  all 
regardless  of  income,  recent  minimum  wage 
levels  and  much  more  that  time  does  not 
permit  to  enumerate,  but  all  aimed  at  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare. 

I  would  say  that  no  other  single  organisa- 
tion has  devoted  as  much  of  its  time,  money 
and  effort  to  lift  the  level  of  life  for  all  the 
people  as  has  the  labor  movement  of  the 
United  States. 

But  Intruding  upon  labor's  sense  of  pride 
and  accomplishment  are  some  problems 
which  are  cause  for  conoem  for  the  American 
worker.  Plr^t,  the  worker  today  knows  that 
he  is  being  squeezed  by  the  twin  evils  of 
recession  and  Inflation.  And  adding  to  his 
sense  of  anger  and  frustration  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  views  his  plight 
with  academic  detachment  and  no  visible 
proof  of  concern. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  is  suppoMd  to 
function  for  the  benefit  ot  all:  not  Just  a 
majority,  silent  or  otherwise.  But  it  baa  not 
been  functioning  for  the  benefit  of  all.  So 
we  have  wound  up  with  the  woret  possible 
combination  of  developments — the  moot 
severe  Inflation  In  30  years,  the  highest  Inter- 
est rates  In  100  years  and  the  sharpest  In- 
creaee  In  tinemployment  In  10  years.  Since 


July  of  last  year,  unemployment  has  risen  by 
1.3  million  and  It  Is  expected  to  go  higher. 

But  all  Americans,  not  Just  workers,  are 
being  put  through  the  eoonomlc  wringer. 
Living  costs  have  risen  from  4.3  percent  in 
1068  to  5.4  percent  in  1M9  and  about  alx 
percent  since  last  December. 

Wage  and  salary  earners  are  stiffertng  addi- 
tional blows  in  the  form  of  cuts  In  working 
hours  and  by  layoffi.  In  June  the  average 
work  week  in  maniifacturlng  was  down  to  Its 
lowest  level  since  the  recession  year  of  1961. 
The  buying  power  of  weekly  earnings,  after 
Federal  taxes,  was  less  In  June  than  It  was 
five  years  earlier  In  1965. 

And  so  we  have  the  worker  being  squeezed 
on  one  hand  by  ever  Increasing  prices  and 
being  battered  on  the  other  by  deereasUig 
purchasing  power.  Yet  many  say  It  Is  the 
worker  who  has  caused  hla  own  plight  by 
bis  wage  hikes. 

But  thoM  who  would  point  the  fluger  of 
blame  at  unions  ignore  the  fact  which  show 
that  the  inflation  of  the  IddO's  has  been 
largely  a  profit  Inflation — combined  with  a 
credit  InfiBtlon  In  the  past  IS  months.  For 
example,  corporate  profits  after  taxes  soared 
93  percent  from  1960  through  the  first  half  of 
1969.  But  during  this  time  the  real  buying 
power  of  the  average  non- supervisory  worker 
went  up  only  10  percent  and  his  after-Federal 
tax  take-home  pay  was  up  only  34  percent. 

In  short,  profits  eoomed  much  higher  and 
faster  than  wages.  The  result:  Workers  did 
not  share  fairly  In  Industry's  record  profits. 
And  neither  did  the  consumer  because  In- 
dustry refused  to  hold  the  price  line,  which 
It  could  have  done  and  sUll  made  very  large 
profits. 

Then  came  the  Nixon  Administration,  with 
Its  tight  money  policy  which  Jocked  up  in- 
terest rates.  Increased  prices  all  along  the 
line  and  caused  production  cutbacks,  with 
reaulUng  unemployment.  This  is  the  wrong 
wi^  to  right  our  economic  wrongs. 

Organised  labor  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
Oovemment  to  adopt  selective,  pinpointed 
measures  to  curb  the  specific  causes  of  in- 
flation. We  have  urged  the  President  to  use 
the  stand-by  power  given  him  by  Congress 
to  curb  the  specific  causes  of  credit  inflalian. 
to  Impose  Interest  rate  ceilings  and  expand 
credit  for  needed  housing,  public  facUltlee 
and  regular  buslnees  operations.  We  alao 
have  said  that  Government  action  Is  needed 
to  curb  the  ability  of  the  country's  major 
corporaUons  to  Increase  prices  and  to  cur- 
tail the  Increasing  concentration  of  eoonomlc 
power. 

However,  the  President  appears  determined 
to  stick  by  his  "game  plan"  of  tight  money 
and  unemployment.  The  harsh  truth  is  that 
the  Administration — and  many  others — re- 
gard the  worker  as  expendable  in  the  flght 
against  inflation. 

This  philosophy  of  the  expendabUlty  of 
the  American  worker  also  carries  over  into 
the  area  of  safety  and  health  on  the  Job. 
Eighty -mllU on  American  working  men  and 
women  fight  a  losing  war  every  day  against 
death  and  Injury  en  the  Job.  More  Amerlcuns 
are  killed  at  work  than  In  Vietnam.  The  costs 
of  acoldenta  and  deaths  are  staggering.  Each 
year  14.000  wcrkere  are  killed,  two  mlUlon 
are  disabled  and  seven  million  aie  Injured. 
Each  year  SI. 5  bllUon  Is  lost  In  wages;  SSOO 
mllUon  In  medical  oosts:  S6.8  billion  lo^t  to 
the  national  econcmy.  Yet.  the  Nation  still 
lacks  effective  occupational  health  and 
safety  legislation.  An  effective  proposal  la 
pending  In  the  present  Congress  but  Big 
Business  Is  lining  up  Its  biggest  guns  to 
shoot  It  down. 

One  would  think  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty tn  obtaining  effective  legislation  where 
Uves  are  concerned.  But,  here  ag^ln,  to3 
many  beUeva  the  worker  Is  expendable,  that 
It  Is  not  worth  the  money  to  do  what  should 
be  dooe  to  make  his  workplace  safe  and 
healthy,  too  many  who  give  a  higher  priority 


to  saving  money  than  to  saving  life.  But 
these  selfish  voices  of  special  IntersaCs  mutt 
be  drowned  out  by  demands  i^xm  coogxess 
for  prompt  passage  of  a  bill  which  wUl  do 
the  Job — the  bUl  reoenuy  approved  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  It's 
known  as  the  Daniels  Bill  and  It  has  the 
ofHolal  endorsement  of  the  labor  movement. 
I  can't  think  ot  a  more  appropriate  act  this 
LatMr  Day  than  for  union  members  and 
friends  of  labor  to  write  their  Oongreasmen 
and  Scnatcvi  on  behalf  of  the  Daniels  BUL 
It  Is  this  kind  of  support  that  must  be 
forthcoming  if  the  r%*^'*T«  Bill  Is  to  tMoome 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  workers  of  America  have  another  con- 
cern this  Labor  Day.  They  see  not  only  their 
Jobs  being  threatened  by  foreign  imports, 
they  aotuaUy  see  their  Jobs  being  wiped  out. 
The  Shoe  Worken  Union,  for  example,  estl- 
m&tee  that  300  million  pairs  of  ehoss  Im- 
ported last  year  were  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
portation and  the  loss  of  Sfi.OOO  Job  oppor- 
tunities. The  Textile  Workers  have  seen  plant 
after  plant  close.  And  so  it  goes  with  one 
group  of  workers  after  another. 

The  labor  movement,  contrary  to  charges 
that  It  Is  becoming  protectionist,  believes 
In  a  healthy  expansion  of  trade  with  other 
nations.  But  we  Insist  that  it  should  be  fair 
trade:  that  there  be  International  standards 
to  eliminate  sweatshop  working  conditions; 
that  such  expansion  of  trade  should  not  un- 
der-cut unfidrly  the  wages  and  standarrlE  of 
American  workers. 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  these  re- 
marks, our  economy  must  work  tat  the  bene- 
flt  of  eai.  If  the  worker  Is  regarded  as  ex- 
pendable In  lighting  Inflation  ...  If  the 
worker  Is  regarded  as  expendable  In  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  death  on  the 
Job  ...  If  the  worker  Is  treated  as  expend- 
able In  our  Nation's  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries .  .  .  then  the  economy  Is  not  working 
for  the  beneflc  of  all. 

On  Labor  Day  our  Nation  pays  fitting 
tribute  to  workers  for  their  role  In  our  so- 
ciety as  producers  and  builders,  as  suppllna 
of  the  muscle  and  manpower  which  fuel  our 
country's  industrial  machine.  But  It  Is  not 
fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  worker  on  his 
National  holiday  and  then  ignore  him  all  the 
other  days  of  the  year.  It  is  not  fitting  to 
pay  him  signal  honor  on  Labor  Day  and 
then  expect  him  to  pay  the  price  for  halting 
Inflation,  to  risk  his  lite  unnecessarily  on  the 
Job  and  to  watch  sUently  while  his  Job  Is 
wiped  out  by  imports. 

American  labor,  on  Its  national  holiday, 
has  the  right  to  insist  that  all  share  fairly  In 
the  beneSu  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem .  .  .  the  right  to  Insist  that  human 
values  and  priontlee  not  be  drowned  by  the 
onrushing  wave  of  technology  .  .  .  the  right 
to  Insist  that  the  private  enterprise  system 
m  America  does  not  exist  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  making  a  proflt  for  owners  .  .  . 
to  insist  rather  that  the  private  enterprise 
system  exists  primarily  to  provide  goods  and 
services  and  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
people. 

These  are  Labor's  rightful  demands  on  this 
Labor  Day  1970.  And  this  is  what  tbe  United 
Steelworkers  of  .\nierica  and  the  labor  move- 
ment as  a  whole  will  continue  to  insist  upon 
until  they  are  realised. 

Thank  you. 


CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  Vffo  tempore.  Utider 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  EDHOimeoN) 
Ls  recofmized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  problems  that  confront  the  American 
people  t6day — and  there  are  many  of 
them — I  do  not  believe  any  problem  la 
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more  urgent  and  more  distressing  than 
the  problem  of  continued  crime  in  this 
countr>-  and  the  continued  upward  spiral 
of  the  crime  rates.  Conversations  »1th 
the  constituents  that  I  am  honored  to 
represent  in  northeastern  OUahoma 
convince  me  that  the  people  are  terribly 
impatient  with  the  rate  of  action  that 
has  been  taking  place  on  this  front,  and 
their  impatience  is  not  confined  to  any 
parUcular  part  of  the  Government.  The 
feeling  of  urgency,  and  the  demand  for 
action,  is  a  strong  feeling  that  prevails 
among  the  people. 

The  American  people  have  good  reason 
to  be  distressed  about  the  situation.  The 
latest  crime  reports  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  indicate  that  the 
first  3  months  of  1970  found  Increases 
across  the  board  in  practically  every 
maJDr  category  of  crime  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Surprisingly,  the  major  Increases  were 
not  in  the  big  cities  where  the  publicity 
has  been  concentrated.  The  most  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  total  crime  diiring 
that  3-month  period  in  1970  over  the  3 
months  that  began  in  1969  occurred  in 
cities  from  100.000  to  250.000.  where  the 
total  went  up  22-percent  over  1969.  An 
18-percent  increase  occurred,  interest- 
ingly enough,  in  commiinities  under 
10.000  indicating  that  whether  you  live  In 
a  small  town  or  in  a  large  city,  you  are 
confronted  with  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem, and  it  gets  worse  day  by  day. 

No  section  of  the  country  is  immune 
from  it.  The  increase  in  violent  crimes 
in  the  Northeastern  States  during  that 
period  was  only  6  percent,  but  the  in- 
crease in  other  crimes  ranged  from  10 
percent,  in  the  case  of  murder,  to  8  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  aggravated  assault. 
and  6  percent  in  auto  theft. 

In  the  North  Central  SUtes  also  there 
was  a  significant  increa.se  in  the  crime 
rate.  There  was  a  n-percent  total  in- 
crease in  the  North  Central  States.  In 
the  Southern  States  It  was  17  percent, 
and  In  the  Western  States  only  slightly 
less.  15  percent.  The  big  cities  of  the 
country  turned  up  some  statistics  that 
were  absolutely  appalling  In  this  con- 
nection. 

New  York  City  showed  increases  in  all 
but  two  categories  of  major  crime,  and 
those  Increases  were  very,  very  substan- 
tial. Auto  theft,  while  not  one  of  the 
major  increases.  stUl  went  up  very  sub- 
stantially. Larceny,  burglary,  brealclng. 
and  entering,  and  aggravated  assault — 
you  name  it,  and  it  went  up  in  New  York 
City. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  cities  from 
the  South  to  the  North  and  from  the 
East  to  the  West.  Crimes  went  up  in  all 
but  two  categories  In  Atlanta.  Oa.  They 
went  up  in  all  categories  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  in  all  categories  In  the  city 
of  Detroit,  and  in  most  categories  In  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  all  but  one 
category  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where 
only  a  short  time  ago  we  were  being  as- 
sured that  the  streets  were  going  to  be 
made  safe  for  everyone. 

The  statistics  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will.  I  think,  have  particular  In- 
terest for  all  of  us  here.  They  showed  an 
Increase  In  the  category  of  bin-glary  from 
2.780  to  3.076  during  the  3-month  pe- 


riod. In  the  category  of  aggravated  as- 
sault, the  figure  Increased  from  707  to 
952  during  the  3-month  period.  Burglary 
and  breaking  and  entering  went  up  from 
4.872  cases  to  6.175. 

These  increases  were  being  registered 
all  across  the  country.  In  Oklahoma  City 
and  in  Tulsa  there  were  substantial  in- 
creases. They  prevailed  In  practically  all 
categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  will  include  the  complete  table 
of  the  Increases  in  the  different  cities  of 
the  Nation  in  these  various  categories 
ranging  from  murder  and  manslaughter 
to  auto  theft,  as  reported  in  the  uniform 
crime  reports  of  the  FBL 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  contention  and 
discussion  about  who  is  responsible  for 
this  continued  situation.  Very  obviously 
an  effort  is  imderway  at  this  time  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  here  today  to  say  tiiat 
no  blame  should  accrue  to  the  Congress. 
I  personally  have  been  very  unhappy 
about  the  slowness  in  several  of  the  com- 
mittees— and  it  is  not  confined  to  just 
one  committee — to  hold  hearings  and  to 
move  bills  that  vitally  affect  the  crime 
these  programs,  and  I  know  the  distress 
which  I  express  is  shared  by  many. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  also  some 
situation  and  the  tools  that  are  available 
to  the  various  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  deal  with  crime.  We  have  had  bills 
pending  since  early  in  1949  on  some  of 
responsibility  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  The  Congress  passed 
not  loo  very  long  ago  one  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  crime  in  this  coimtry,  the 
Safe  Streets  Act.  The  Safe  Streets  Act 
has  provided  a  steadily  Increasing 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  available 
to  local  police  departments  and  sheriffs 
and  highway  patrols  to  carry  the  fight  to 
the  criminal  and  to  organized  crime. 
For  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
carries  an  authorization  of  $650  million, 
but  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
fight  against  crime  in  the  Federal  execu- 
tive department  confined  their  request 
for  money  to  Implement  this  program  to 
$480  million  for  fiscal  year  1971— just  a 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  the 
authorizing  legislation  made  available  to 
them. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  long  delay  In 
allocating  Federal  fimds  which  were  ap- 
propriated last  year  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  across  the  country,  a  delay 
which  carried  on  for  months,  a  delay 
which  made  many  of  us,  I  believe,  very 
dubious  about  the  zeal  present  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  carry  out  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  to  make  the  tools  of  law 
enforcement  available  across  the  cotm- 
try  through  the  fimds  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  administration  has  failed 
very  seriously  In  Its  responsibility  vigor- 
ously to  Implement  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
and  many  police  departments  and 
sheriffs'  departments  across  the  country 
today  are  not  as  well  equipped  and  well 
trained  as  they  should  be  because  of  this 
lag  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Another  area  in  which  I  feel  there  has 
been  a  serious  lag  by  the  administration 


is  in  using  the  tool  made  available  by 
this  Congress  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
travel  across  State  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  riot  and  causing  violent  civil 
disturbances.  I  was  one  of  the  coeponsors 
of  that  bill  when  it  passed  the  Congress. 
I  still  believe  it  is  one  of  the  finest  tools 
possessed  by  the  Government  today  to 
try  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

How  many  times  has  the  administra- 
tion made  use  of  this  bill  since  It  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States?  I  personally  know  of  only  two 
cases,  both  of  them  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, where  prosecutions  have  been 
brought  imder  this  particular  law.  It  is 
available  to  handle  the  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia. New  York.  Florida.  Alabama — 
anywhere  in  the  coimtry — and  certainly 
the  files  of  the  FBI  must  be  bulging  with 
the  evidence  of  representatives  of  various 
subversive  groups  traveling  across  the 
coimtry,  from  one  college  campus  to  an- 
other and  from  one  city  to  another,  to 
spread  anarchy  and  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion and  to  tr}'  to  produce  rioting  and 
violence  on  the  college  campuses  and  on 
the  streets  of  America. 

But  in  only  two  Instances — the  Chicago 
Seven  case  and  now  the  Chicago  12 — has 
prosecution  been  initiated.  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  serious  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  use  this  major  tool 
to  try  to  deal  with  this  serious  problem. 
I  just  had  called  to  my  attention  an- 
other regrettable  failure  by  this  admin- 
istration to  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  In  the  country.  The  other 
day  I  received  some  correspondence  from 
one  of  our  US.  District  Judges.  Judge 
Allen  E.  Barrow  of  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa. Tulsa.  Okla.,  In  which  he 
made  available  to  me  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SWtes.  Mr.  Richard  O.  Kleindienst. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  had  written  to  the 
judges  across  the  country  asking  for 
their  advice  as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  security  of  the  courts.  I  am 
sure  he  has  been  shocked,  just  as  many 
of  us  have  been,  by  the  incidents  of 
violence  and  disruption  which  have  oc- 
curred In  the  courtrooms  of  the  coimtry. 
Everyone  knows  of  what  happened  In 
the  California  court.  In  which  a  trial 
judge,  an  assistant  district  attorney  and 
some  of  the  Jurors  were  kidnapped  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  and  taken  out  of  the 
courtroom  by  a  group  of  convicts. 

In  my  own  home  State  just  within  the 
last  few  weeks  a  district  judge  of  the 
State  got  out  into  his  automobile  In  the 
morning  and  bad  it  blow  up  imder  him. 
and  he  was  critically  hurt  and  has  been 
in  the  hospital  for  quite  some  time  since 
then. 

The  necessity  for  providing  security  In 
the  courts  Is  absolutely  Imperative,  and 
yet  when  Judge  Barrow  joined  other 
judges  In  advising  that  It  was  absolutely 
essential  that  additional  U.S.  mar- 
shals be  provided  In  order  to  provide 
security  In  the  Federal  courts,  he  en- 
coimtered  the  judgment  of  the  assistant 
attorney  general  that  existing  manpower 
must  be  made  to  serve.  Apparently,  It 
was  considered  undesirable  to  secure 
additional  manpower  for  this  purpose. 
Judye  Barrow  wrote  me: 
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1  Itnow  all  of  tlie  judges  would  appreciate 
Congress  lakiog  immediftte  notice  of  tile 
itireata  to  our  courts  system  and  personnel 
and  appropriating  suillcient  funds  of  money 
to  est&btleb  some  sort  of  aecurlty  for  tile 
courts.  Now  it  is  "lilt  and  miss" — not  enougii 
Mar*h*'*,  Guards,  trained  personnel  nor 
funds  witb  wtiicii  to  tilre  tbem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Judge  Barrow  and  Mr.  Kleindienst 
and  other  officers  of  the  court  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  own  remarks  here  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  connection  with 
the  kidnaping  and  the  murder  of  the 
judge  in  California,  which  was  a  brutal 
and  inhuman  act.  that  constituted  an  as- 
sault upon  the  judicial  system  of  our 
country.  It  could  have  happened  to  any 
judge  anywhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  whether  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  circuit  courts,  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  or  any  of  the  State  courts  or  even 
down  in  the  lowest  courts  in  any  section 
of  the  country  or  any  State  of  the  Union. 
The  judges  of  our  country  have  to  realize 
the  meaning  and  the  significance  of  what 
this  act  implies  in  terms  of  the  one  de- 
partment of  the  Government  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  liberties 
of  our  people.  It  deals  with  not  only  those 
charged  with  crime  but  the  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUUs. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  read  the  letter  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  district  court  judge. 
Judge  Barrow,  because  it  clearly  indi- 
cates to  me  that  he  has  an  appreciation 
of  what  these  assaults  constitute  and. 
whereas  this  happened  in  the  case  of  a 
few,  it  could  just  as  well  happen  to  any 
man  who  sits  upon  the  bench. 

I  might  also  say  that  these  attacks 
upon  police  officers  work  in  the  same  way. 
Those  men  are  targets.  They  wear  the 
uniform.  The  courts  have  to  realize  that 
they  have  a  responsibility  in  connection 
with  seeing  that  the  rights  of  law-abid- 
ing citizens  are  protected.  Furthermore, 
public  officials  have  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  not  following  the  path  of  ap- 
[leasement  but.  rather,  the  path  of  firm- 
ness m  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals charged  with  crime  as  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution  and  also  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  this  country  who  are  in  the  great  and 
overwhelming  majority. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  instruction 
that  I  gave  the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice 4  years  ago.  which  instruction  Is  still 
in  existence,  when  we  had  a  threatened 
march  on  this  chamber  by  a  group 
which  was  not  emotionally  minded  but 
was,  rather,  possessed  of  cold  and  de- 
liberate minds.  They  threatened  to 
march  on  the  Capitol  and  take  over  this 
chamber.  I  gave  instructions  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  at  the  Capitol  at  that  time 
that  first,  I  would  not  stand  for  defiance 
of  the  law;  second.  I  expected  him  to  en- 
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force  the  law;  and  third,  and  this  Is  more 
important  than  the  other  two — I  said 
"I  will  back  you  up." 

If  the  public  officials  throughout  our 
country  will  let  the  police  know  that  they 
will  be  backed  up,  there  will  be  less  crime 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er very  much  for  his  very  timely  com- 
ments. I  could  not  agree  more  with  his 
statement  that  the  police  officers  of 
America  today  are  the  targets  and  the 
special  targets  of  some  of  the  would  be 
revolutionaries  who  are  circulating 
across  this  coimtry.  In  fact,  any  repre- 
sentative of  order  In  our  country  is  a 
target  for  this  group. 

Our  firemen  have  been  the  targets  of 
some  of  them  as  well  as  our  police- 
men and  our  National  Guard  and  even 
Federal  troops. 

One  of  the  bills  I  regret  very  much 
we  have  not  moved  forward  in  this  Con- 
gress Is  House  Resolution  793.  intro- 
duced on  the  third  day  of  January  1969 
with  24  sponsors  joining  me  in  Intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  make  It  Ulegal  to  as- 
sault or  kill  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  while  serving  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  to  try  to  establish  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  attacks  upon 
our  Armed  Forces  when  they  are  ordered 
into  handling  riot  situations  or  a  crisis 
at  the  direction  of  the  President.  I  think 
we  owe  this  to  the  Armed  Forces  whether 
they  wear  a  National  Guard  uniform  or 
an  Army  uniform  or  an  Air  Force  uni- 
form or  whatever  It  may  be  when  they 
are  sent  in  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
an  emergency  or  a  riot  or  something  of 
that  nature.  It  should  be  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  attack  them  and  certainly  it 
shoiUd  be  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And.  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  they  are  only  sent 
In  by  the  President  when  the  Governor 
requests  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  Is  right  and 
that  is  the  case  In  virtually  every  in- 
stance that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  taking  this  time  to  point  up 
this  very  important  subject.  I  agree  with 
the  genleman  that  there  is  no  area  of 
legislation  which  is  of  more  importance 
than  these  crime  bills.  I  think  that  al- 
though we  have  passed  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  and  the  safe  streets 
bill  that  nevertheless,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  there  are  several  other  bills 
that  are  equally  lm(x>rtant.  The  bill  on 
explosives,  for  examc^e,  that  has  been 
languishing  in  the  coinmlttee.  and  others. 
I  think  that  very  properly  this  Congress 
ought  to  move  swiftly  in  these  closing 
days  to  get  this  legislation  out  and  to  get 
it  enacted. 

There  has  been  a  fedlng  In  recent 
years,  as  the  gentleman  has  alluded  to 
that  It  Is  somehow  wrong  for  us  to  oppose 
violence  and  it  Is  somehow  wrong  for  us 
to  want  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Those 
terms  are  we  are  told  symbolic  of  repres- 
sion. We  cannot  have  an  orderly  society 


without  order.  I  think  the  events  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  Middle  East  in  recent 
weeks  have  perhaps  reminded  some  peo- 
ple that  when  you  have  wUd  men  abroad 
and  ofieratlng  against  us  certainly  only 
firm  and  quick  action  on  our  part  can 
maintain  the  kind  of  procedures  that  we 
need  in  a  democratic  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  commend 
the  gentleman  luid  I  want  to  support  the 
gentleman.  I  think  many  of  us  In  this 
body  feel  the  same  way  the  gentleman 
does.  I  think  It  is  Important  that  that 
fact  should  be  made  known. 

I  also  want  to  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  with  respect  to  some 
failure  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  leg- 
islation that  is  on  the  books.  I  think  par- 
ticularly of  the  legislation  that  we  adopt- 
ed here  several  years  ago  to  withdraw 
from  the  students  who  are  guilty  of  ser- 
iously disrupting  the  educational  process, 
the  taxpayers'  funds  that  are  made  avail- 
able to  them. 

Now  the  country  Is  concerned  about 
whether  there  Is  going  to  be  a  new  wave 
of  college  unrest  when  the  colleges  open 
iip  again.  We  have  indicated  that  we 
would  hope  that  the  administrators  and 
the  faculties  would  take  advantage  of 
their  positions  of  responsibility  and  try 
and  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  get- 
ting under  way.  But  I  think  the  law  that 
Is  already  on  the  books  has  been  en- 
forced only  rarely.  I  believe  you  could 
count  on  the  fingers  of  a  couple  of  hands 
tlie  number  of  people  who  have  actually 
had  their  loans  or  their  scholarships 
taken  away  because  they  burned  down 
the  old  chapel,  or  what  have  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  law  ought  to  make 
sure  that  the  legislation  we  have  on  the 
books  is  enforced,  and  that  It  is  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  that  this  be  made  clear. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  On  the  subject  of  the 
campus  situation.  House  Resolution 
10544  with  approximately  SO  cosponsors 
was  introduced  on  the  24th  of  April.  1969. 
to  try  to  meet  effectively  the  problem  of 
campus  disruptions  and  the  problem  of 
people  who  brought  explosives  or  guns 
on  college  campuses,  for  such  purposes. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  To  my  knowledge, 
that  bill  is  sull  waiting  for  hearings  and 
action  on  It. 

We  have  some  bills  dealing  with  our 
narcotics  problem  which  Is  getting  more 
and  more  serious  every  day.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  finally  going  to  get  a  chance 
within  the  next  week  to  vote  on  measures 
to  tighten  up  the  penalties  in  connec- 
tion with  narcotics  abuse  and  particu- 
larly the  professional  pusher.  This  bill 
Is  long  overdue. 

It  Is  very  good  news  for  the  Congress 
that  we  will  soon  have  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Bouse. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  II  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  just  want  to  support  his 
statement.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I 
have  heard  about  in  going  around  my 
district  In  upstate  New  York.  I  think  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  crime  and  dis- 
ruption In  the  colleges  and  they  are 
looking  to  ttie  Congress  for  leadership. 
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Mr.  EDMO^a>SON.  In  summary.  I 
think  It  is  imperative  that  this  Congress 
meet  Its  responsibilities  In  the  field  of 
updating  and  strengthening  our  laws 
to  deal  with  crime.  I  think  we  have  some 
bills  pending  before  us  now  that  must 
be  acted  upon  before  this  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die,  and  It  is  imperative  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  that  they 
be  acted  upon,  I  am  quite  certain  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  that,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration must  also  measure  up  to 
its  responsibility.  There  Is  enough  blame 
In  this  situation  to  pass  around  all  over 
the  country.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  all 
our  time  concentrating  on  who  is  at 
fault,  we  probably  will  not  get  the  job 
done. 

I  hope  the  President  will  seek  the 
funds  that  dse  needed  to  carry  out  ef- 
fectively the  Safe  Streets  Act.  and  that 
he  will  seek  the  funds  which  I  am  sure 
the  Congress  will  provide  to  give  us  secu- 
rity In  the  coxirts,  and  that  he  will  use 
this  bill  that  makes  It  a  crime  to  cross 
State  lines  to  Incite  riots  and  dvll  dis- 
turbances more  effectively  and  more 
generally  than  he  has  been  using  It  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Sdr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  RUTH.  The  gentleman  now  In  the 
well  has  been  talking  about  crime  con- 
trol, and  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  a 
more  appropriate  subject.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  out  those  things 
that  could  be  done  in  the  country.  I 
heartily  agree  that  any  legislation  we 
can  pass  is  necessary  and  could  be  most 
helpful. 

But  I  notice  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  most  of  the  blame  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  administration.  Did  the 
gentleman  mention  any  blame  in  con- 
nection with  the  judiciary?  Would  the 
gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  my  re- 
marks were  concentrated  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  upon  the  Executive.  I  share  the 
feeling,  which  I  think  is  held  by  the  gen- 
tleman, that  we  have  far  too  many 
Judges  who  have  leaned  over  backwards 
in  the  attempt  to  appear  liberal  and 
lenient  and  who  have  not  been  tough  in 
dealing  with  criminals  and  people  who 
are  proven  to  be  criminals  in  cases 
brought  before  them  where  there  have 
been  Jury  verdicts  of  guilty.  I  think  the 
Judges  are  finally  waking  up  across  the 
coimtry  to  the  fact  that  this  policy  of 
leniency  is  undermining  the  faith  of 
many  people  in  our  courts  and  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

Yes.  there  is  a  responsibility  In  the 
Judiciary  and  it  extends  to  many  of  our 
trial  courts  just  as  It  does  to  the  Highest 
Court  in  the  land  in  the  handling  of  some 
cases  on  appeal.  But  I  think  our  courts 
are  at  least  waking  up  to  the  national 
need  for  swifter,  more  effective  justice, 
llie  people  are  entitled  to  have  a  full 
scale  attack  on  this  problem  tn  all  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government — 
at  the  highest  level  and  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  think  this  makes  a  much  more 
complete  statement. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

The  material  referred  to  previously  In 
my  remarks  is  as  follows: 

Unttvo  Stat£3  Distuct  Coubt, 
NoiTHXKN  Distuct  or  Okuboua, 

UnITCD    STATXS    COtTKTBOtrSK. 

TuUa,  Okla.,  September  9. 1970. 
Tbe  Hoaorable  Ed  Edmondson. 
United  States  Con^essman.  Second  CongreM- 
$ional  DiatTict.  2402  Raybum  BuHdtnif. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  CoNcaEssujut  Eduoroson:   Enclosed 
berewltb  are  copies  of  letters  In  answer  to 
correspondence   from    the  Deputy   Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  ol  the  Admlntstra- 
uve  Office  of  the  tTnited  States  Couru. 

I  know  all  of  tbe  Judges  would  appreciate 
Congress  talcing  Inuuedlate  notice  of  the 
threats  to  our  Courts'  system  and  personnel 
and  appropriating  sufBdeni  funds  of  money 
to  establUh  some  sort  of  security  for  the 
Couru.  Mow  It  Is  "bit  and  miss" — not  enough 
Marshals.  Guards,  trained  personnel  nor 
funds  with  which  to  hire  them. 
Sincerely. 

AlAXH   B.    BaBSOW, 

VS.  DUtTict  Judge. 
Untted  States  District  Coubt. 

NOHTHEON   DIBTEICT   OF  OKLAHOMA. 

Untttd  States  Coubthocsb, 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  September  9.  1970. 
Mr.  RlCHAKO  O.  Klsiksxenst. 
Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DzAM,  Mb.  Kixinoienst:  Today  I  received 
a  copy  of  your  IcLler  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  which  ts  dated  Augurt  37,  1970. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  for  the  safety  of 
the  Courts,  and  I  would  value  even  more 
some  action  and  aid  to  assist  Courts  in  get- 
ting adequa:«  periounel  to  set  up  a  meaning- 
ful securliy  program. 

Tou,  no  doubt,  Icnow  that  in  my  district 
we  have  had  some  serious  situations  occur  In 
the  last  few  dayj.  There  has  been  a  bombing 
of  a  state  District  Judge  who  Is  still  in  a  very 
critical  coadltlon;  and.  also,  there  have  been 
numerous  threats  on  Judges  io  cotu'ts  in  this 
area  following  this  incident. 

Someone  must  do  something  immediately, 
in  my  opinion,  to  get  funds  from  Congress 
for  the  necessary  personnel  to  assure  proper 
security  of  the  courts.  I  assume  this  would 
come  under  tbe  Department  of  Jtuclce. 

Thanks  again  for  your  letter  and  concern- 
Any  additional  information  you  have  toward 
setting  up  a  security  program  for  the  courts 
will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Aixen  B.  Baebow. 

Uioteo  ^atcs  DisnucT  Coukt, 

NOBTBCBN  DimUCT  OV  OKX.ABOMA, 

Unitko  States  Coubtboosb, 
Tuisa,  Okla.,  September  9. 1970. 
Mr.  Rowland  p.  Knucs, 

Director.  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Knuca:  Today  X  received  your 
cover  letter  dated  September  3,  1B70.  en- 
cloelng  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  relating  to  hla  concern 
over  tbe  safety  of  the  courts. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  response  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  I  will  state  ttxat 
the  beet  way  to  handle  this  problem  Is  for 
the  Administrative  Office  to  make  the  Con- 
ference aware  of  the  necessity  for  trained 
peroonnel  In  sectirlty.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
If  such  a  request  were  made,  that  Con- 
grese  would  appropriate  funds  to  set  up  the 
necesBary  security  for  the  courts. 

The  situation  no  doubt  will  get  worse  be- 
fore It  gets  better.  It  seems  we  mtut  pre- 
pare for  tails  poesibUlty. 
81nc«rely. 

AXXKN  B.  BaEEOW. 


Adkxmxsteativb  Oma  or  the 

Unitxd  States  Couete, 
BuPEEME  Coubt  Bnumfo. 
Washington.  D.C.  September  3, 1970. 
To:  The  Chief  Judges  of  tbe  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals. 
To:  The  Chief  Judges  of  the  District  Courts. 
I  am  transmitting  to  each  of  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  which  expresses  the  grave 
concern  which  all  of  us  feel  for  tbe  safety 
of   the   court   room   under   present   circum- 
stances and  urgee  a  reappraisal  of  the  use  of 
the  deputy  marahais. 

I  urge  your  earnest  consideration  of  Mr. 
Klelndlenst's  suggestion  and  wlah  to  assure 
you  that  tbe  Administrative  Office  la  ready 
to  assist  In  these  matters  in  any  way  in 
which  we  can  be  of  help. 
Sincerely. 

ROWLAHD  P.  KIBICS,  £>f rCCtOf. 

OmcE  or  THE  DirtrrT  Attobnst 
Gkmbeal. 
Washington,  DC.  August  27. 1970. 
Mr.  Rowland  P.  Kihks, 

Director,    Administrative    O0ce    of    United 
States  Courts.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Kibks:  Traditlocslly.  our  courts 
and  the  proceedings  conducted  under  their 
auspices,  have  been  characterized  by  dignity, 
decorum,  and  inviolability.  Witnesses,  Jurors, 
attorneys,  spectators  and  Jurists  alike  have 
viewed  the  courtroom  as  a  sanctum  In  which 
they  were  secure  from  the  Intrusion  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder. 

In  recent  years  there  has  seemingly  been 
an  unfortunate  degeneration  of  those  treas- 
ured traditions  and  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency the  sanctity  of  Jutitrtal  processes  are 
demeaned  by  the  introduction  of  immoder- 
ate behavior  and  the  offer  of  violence  In  the 
presence  of  tbe  court.  An  ultimate  outrage 
occurred  recently  when  Superior  Judge  Bar- 
old  J.  Hsley  of  San  Rafael,  Callfumla  was 
kidnaped  from  the  bench  and  murdered. 

Understandibly,  membeiq  of  our  Pedersl 
bench  have  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
safety  of  persons  In  their  courtrooms  and  ap- 
prehension lest  the  objectivity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings be  diluted  by  intimidation.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  larger  number  of 
United  States  Marshals  Service  personnel  be 
provided  In  order  to  enhance  security  In  the 
courts.  Unfortimately.  this  is  not  a  currently 
feasible  solution  since  our  limited  Service 
personnel  resources  are  already  over-com- 
mitted. 

In  an  effort  to  Identify  an  alternate  solu- 
tlon,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  reappraisal  of  marshal  utilization  may 
bo  beneOcial  to  many  Judicial  districts. 
Speciflcally.  I  am  addressing  this  suggestion 
to  those  courts  In  which  the  deputy  marshal 
Is  required  to  be  In  attendance,  even  though 
there  are  no  prisoners  present,  and  the  dep- 
uty performs  duties  ordinarily  assigned  a 
bailiff  or  crier.  Tbe  application  of  Service 
resources  to  other  than  those  tasks  which 
require  their  specific  talents  and  authority, 
diminishes  Service  capacity  for  providing 
essential  security. 

The  marshal  In  each  district  has  been  In* 
stmcted  to  assist  the  chief  Judge  at  his  con- 
venience. In  Identifying  functional  areas  in 
which  deputy  participation  can  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  In  order  to  permit  increased 
attention  to  court  security  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  would  appreciate  your  conveying  my 
thoughts  to  tbe  chief  Judges  of  the  Judicial 
districts. 

Sincerely. 

RXCBaBO   O.   KLSIKtaBNaT, 

Deputy  Attorney  General, 

UmroEM    Ceuce   Repoetino — {Janttabt- 
Mabcb  1970) 

Crime  in  the  United  States,  as  measured 
by  the  Crime  Index,  increased  13  percent 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1970  when 
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compared  with  the  same  period  in  1969.  The 
violent  crimes  as  a  group  were  up  12  percent. 
Robbery  increased  15  percent,  murder  13  per- 
cent, aggravated  assault  8  percent,  and  forci- 
ble rape  was  up  6  percent.  Tbe  voluminous 
property  crimes  rose  13  percent  as  a  group. 
lAToeny  ftSO  and  over  In  value  was  up  27 
percent,  burglary  13  percent,  and  auto  theft 


11  percent.  Cities  having  350,000  or  more 
Inhabitants  experienced  an  average  increase 
of  8  percent,  suburban  law  enloroement 
agencies  reported  an  18  percent  rise,  and 
the  nirftl  areas  were  up  19  percent  (Table  1) . 
Geographically,  the  North  Central  and  the 
Southern  States  reported  Increases  of  17  per- 
cent In  the  Crime  Index  offenses.  The  West- 


ern States  were  up  16  percent  and  tbe  North- 
eastern States  bad  a  4  percent  rise  (Table  3). 
Armed  robbery  which  makes  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  robbery  offenses  Increased  17 
percent  during  the  three-month  period,  ag- 
gravated assaults  ooounltted  with  a  Oreann 
were  up  13  percent,  and  street  theft  in- 
creased 14  percent. 


TABLE  l.-ClltME  INDEX  TRENDS  (JANUARY-MARCH,  PERCENT  CHANGE  1970  OVER  1969,  OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POUCE) 


Population  inup  and  ana 

Niimbti  ol 
aiorrdos 

l>opBlatiori 

loUiou- 

sands 

Tom 

VIolonI 

Proport, 

MurOot 

Foiciblf 
rapa 

btibory 

Auranted 
assault 

Bonlaiy 

LaicooT 

«50aoil 
ovor 

Aoto 
tMI 

Tgul.  all  aimm 

5.511 

lei.ix 

+  13 

+12 

+13 

+13 

+6 

+15 

+8 

+12 

+17 

+11 

Citiat  o»«t  25,000 

Suburban  am 

Rurslafea „ 

Over  1,000.000 

500  OOO 10  1,000,000 

W 

2,011 

1,397 

6 

21 

90,190 
47.352 
21,492 
19.537 
13.576 
11.047 

!?:g! 

15.420 
17.132 
10.012 

+12 
+u 

^^ 

+10 

+13 
+22 
+15 
+18 
+17 
+18 

+12 
+13 

+9 
+11 

+8 
+12 
+19 
+12 
+21 
+12 

+7 

+12 
+18 

\^ 

t\l 

+a 

+16 
+17 
+18 
+19 

+15 

X?, 

+30 
+11 

+11 
-19 
+14 

+10 
-8 

+1 

+^! 

+23 

"it 
+10 

+14 
+24 

+17 
+14 
+10 
+  12 
+25 
+17 
+24 
+17 
+9 

+9 
+5 
+4 
+10 
+12 
+9 
+19 

^^1 

+11 

+14 

"ii 

+13 
+10 
+21 
+  4 
+  3 
+  2 
+13 

+13 

^ 
+15 
+16 
+27 
+19 
+23 
+26 
+27 

+11 

+12 

250,000 10  5l»,0l» 

100J00IO2S0J00. 

50,010  to  100,000 

2S.00O  to  50.410 

10,000 10  25il00 

UoMllO,OOb 

31 

2S 
«33 

1,076 
1,923 

t!5 
+11 
+11 

+1S 
+19 

TABLE  2,-CRIME  INDEX  TfiENDS  BY  SEOfiHAPHlC  RECION  (lABUAIir-IIIARCH.  1970  OVEII  1909) 

RoikKi 

Total 

Violent 

Pniporty 

Miirdtr 

Foitiblo 
rapa 

■oblioo 

Aonvatod 
aasaolt 

Ui««y»SO 
Bwtlaiy          sfldoMf 

AotolMI 

4« 

+6 
+  19 
+13 

+8 

+4 
+16 
+18 
+16 

+  10 
+25 

-t 
+  10 

1 

+^ 

+15 

+3 
+12 
+15 
+16 

+15 
+25 
+20 

+« 

North  Control  Stalls 

+16 

+'J 

Wostom  Ststos 

+5 

TABLE  3.-CRtME  INDEX  TRENDS 
(January 'March,  percent  chtn|a  1965-70,  uch  year  over  pravious  jresr) 


JaRuafy-March 


Murdtf        Forcible  rape 


Robbery 


A|gravat*d 
•s&aun 


Larctnv  (50 
antf  over 


1966;eS.... 

1967/66... 

1968j«7.... 
I969«8.... 

1970/1969.. 


+6 

+4 

+14 

+4 

+9 

+4 

+11 

+S 

+20 

+23 

+8 

+32 

+15 

+21 

+18 

+20 

+17 

+1( 

+  19 

+24 

+13 

+15 

+« 

+17 

+10 

+7 

+12 

+22 

+8 

+4 

+17 

+11 

+13 

+13 

+6 

+15 

+8 

+12 

+17 

+11 

Source  John  Edaar  Hoover,  Director.  Fedenl  Buiwu  of  [avsstisalion.  U.S  DetMrtmentol  Justice,  WashlR(toii,  D.C.  Advisory:  Committee  oe  UnHonn  Crime  Racordt.  IntarnatkiaalA 
Chiefs  ol  Police. 

TABLE  4.— OFFENSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POLICE.  JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH  1969  AND  1970  CITIES  OVER  100,000  IN  POPULATION 


Morder. 

non- 
■HKHttnl  Forc- 

mao-  lOle 

slatifliter         rape 


Aggrt- 
Rob-  vated 
bery     assault 


Bur- 

iUry. 
break- 
Irtget 
enter- 
iof 


Lar- 

"^ 

and 

OVff 


Abilans.  Tosss; 

1969 

1970 

Akron.  Ohio; 

1969 7 

1970 _ 

Albany.  N.Y.; 

1K9 2 

1970 

AlbuQMfqoo,  N.  Mox.: 

i97o;"""";""r:      3 

Aleamno.  Vl: 

1969 2 

1970 1 

Allantown,  Pa.: 

1961 I 

1970 

AnoriMo.  Toas; 

wo".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 3" 

Anahoian,  CaUL; 

19(9 I 

1970 I 

Aitoiloa.  Va.: 

1969 I 

1970 6 

AtUnta.  Co.: 

1969 35 

1970 43 

Austin,  T«l: 

1969 3 

1970 7 

Foocootes  at  end  of  tabic. 


209 

204 


88 

144 


11 
23 


C2 
55 


99 

92 


164 
170 


21 
32 


49 

39 


15 
3< 


133 

112 


173 
158 


798 


2(1 
429 


170 
191 


Z.163 
2.469 

768 
837 


7S2 
1.007 


93 
117 


277 
365 


196 
178 


254 
365 


535 
664 


1.242 
1.783 


601 

200 


159 
185 

192 
165 

998 

1,0(6 

206 

231 


Fore-  A<|Ta- 

Iblo        Dob-       nM 


Bur- 

b!ll?: 

lUOf 
eimr- 


and 


alsiilhlat        rape 

bary 

assault 

108 

0«0f 

IkoH 

Balthnoro,  Md.: 

1969 

58          142 

2. 125 

1.825 

5.249 

2.916 

2.329 

1970 

47           119 

2.336 

1,53( 

4.287 

2.979 

2.548 

Baton  Rouis.  U.: 

19697:. 

6            11 

57 

77 

836 

Ul 

252 

1970 

2            18 

102 

158 

957 

514 

327 

Baauaoat.T<l.: 

1969 

3              3 

32 

112 

405 

108 

1970 

5              5 

25 

117 

459 

130 

67 

•^IS^:."^:.... 

16            12 

89 

63 

301 
338 

'•Sg 

1.237 
1.127 

488 

1970 

17            12 

596 

Boston.  Mass.: 

1969  

a            49 

770 

349 

2.420 

1.43( 

150( 

1970 

7            72 

m 

393 

2.552 

1.556 

3.548 

Bridiopott.  Com.: 

2              1 

95 

38 

561 

485 

440 

1970 ;;".;::::::: 

5             5 

114 

56 

796 

807 

553 

Bullalo.  H.V.: 

19(9 

7           28 

216 

166 

1  077 

992 

rB31 

1970 

8            35 

312 

188 

1,471 

1.197 

1.110 

Camden.  N.J.: 

19(9 

4              5 

72 

45 

455 

127 

IS 

1970 

7              8 

138 

46 

683 

213 

S5> 

Canton.  Ohio: 

19(9 

1              2 

38 

29 

190 

231 

81 

1970 

4               8 

72 

23 

191 

322 

IK 

1               2 

12 

4 

6 

7 

108 
150 

177 
151 

196 

197U  

1               2 

97 

Chorlotto  N.C: 

1969 

6             24 

92 

511 

M 

S8S 

144 

1970 

IS           17 

139 

277 

1.092 

1.061 

334 

31870 
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TABLE  «.-OfFEriSES  KNOWN  TO  THE  POUCE.  JANUARY  THROUGH  MARCH  1969  AND  1970  CITIES  OVER  100.000  IN  POPULATION -X^oobnuwl 


Mgll«int         Forc- 

min-  ibit 

ilawiMer        rape 


Aura* 
Rob-  vate<) 
b«fv     asuuit 


Bur- 

& 

ingor 
enter- 


J60 
ind 
ovef 


CJuttSMOfl.  Tenn.- 

IMS 

1»7«  .     

eHiOK.  III.: 

\m 

1J70 

Cincinnati.  Otiio: 

19G9 

1970  

CJeMlind.  Ohio: 

1969  

19M  

Coloiido  SptiBgi.  Colit.: 

1969  

1970  

C«lumbil.  S.C.: 

1969 

1970  

Coiiiiiiliin.Ga.: 

1969 

1970      

Cotvmbus.  Ohb: 

1969     

1970  .    ._ 

Corpus  Chnsb.  Tn.: 

1969  - 

1970  .- 

DaJla&.i  Tei.: 

I9C9  

1970  

Dartflfi.  Ohio: 

1969  

1970  

Doorborn.  Mick.: 

1969  

1970 

Donver.  Colo.: 

1969 

1970 

Ots  Moines.  Iowa: 

1969.- 

1970 

D«uoit  Mkh.: 


1970  .- 

Duhith.  Minn.: 

1969 

1970 

Qeaheth.  N.J.: 

1969 

1970 

El  Paso,  Tei; 

1969 

1970 

Eli<.Pa.: 

I9S9 

1970 

Evansvilto.  Ind.: 

196S 

1970 

Fall  Rivof.  Mas& 

1969  

1970  

flml.  Mch.; 


1970  

f  oil  Laudordak.  Fto.: 

1969 

1970 

Fort  Wavno,  Ind.: 

1969 

1970  -  

Foft  (Mftk.  Toi.: 

1969 

1970 

Cardan  Crovo,  Calil.: 

1969 

1970 

Garv.  Ind-: 

1969 

1970 

Gl«fld)l«.  Cald.: 


1970  - 

Grand  Rapids,  Mid 

1969 

1970 

Greonstero,  Ht.: 

1969 

1970  

HammOAd.  Ind.: 

1969 

1970 

HamplOfl,  Va.: 

1969-..- 

1970 

Hartford.  Coml: 

1969  

1970 


121 
201 


91 

60 


291 
339 


79 

10 


4.37a 
S  369 


IIS 
232 


SO 
S2 


a 

61 


3* 

as 


2.453 
2.723 


313 
313 


ISO 
170 


400 
406 


33 
31 


93 
6> 


150 
202 


143 
149 


566 

857 


1. 121 
1.736 


I.IS6 
1.373 


2.041 
2.796 


3«7 
497 


552 
592 


220 
291 


1  «74 
1.914 


663 

1.077 


107 
113 

4.037 
4.226 

117 
1.170 

2.135 
1. 311 

366 

505 

256 
291 

12> 

212 

1  442 

I.IIS 

476 
826 


10 
19 


n 

103 


96 

21 


53 
III 


199 
246 


149       5  296       4.114 


231 
329 


404 
473 


60 
12 


51 
50 


55 
66 


36 

41 


146 
134 


165 

in 


22 
21 


1.067 
1.420 


2.507 
3.589 


317 
391 


1.020       9.420 
1.071       10.518 


112 
141 


128 
121 


551 
399 


989 

1.074 


369 
396 


343 

416 


734 
743 


543 

625 


1.552 
1.954 


U 
39 


160 
231 


49 

77 


116 
97 


112 
103 


101 
90 


100 
131 


VDotnotes  at  and  of  table. 


399 

878 


2.008 
2.655 


161 
182 


197 

200 


516 
596 


95 
145 


271 
471 


67 
153 


197 
250 


negligani 

man- 

slaughtei 


Forc- 

lUa 
ripe 


Aggra* 

Rob'       vated 
bory     assault 


Bur- 

Itary.  Lar- 

braak-  cany 

inaor  (50 

entar-  and         Aoto 

ln|  ovor        thaft 


6  175 
I  431 


4  901 
5.158 


974 
1.206 


1969 

1970 

Houston.  Tai.: 

1969 

1970 

Huntington  Biach,  Calif.: 

1969      

1970 

Huntsvilte.  Ala.: 

1969 

1970  

Independanci.  Mo: 

1969 

1970  

Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

1969 

1970  

Jackson.  Mbs-: 

1969 

1970 
JacksonvHIa,  Fla.: 


191 


1970 

I  Itraay  CUT,  NJ.: 

196S 

1970  

KamasCny,  Kans.: 

19n  

1070 
Kansas  City.  Mo-: 

1969  . 

1970 
KnosvilM.  Tonn.: 

1969 

1970 

Lansing.  Midi.: 

1969  

1970 

Las  Vaiaa.  Nov.: 

1969  

1970  ..  

Lincoln.  Nafor.: 


4.841 

5.090 


191 


502 
698 


465 
697 


533 

625 


440 
393 


293 
306 


367 
451 


382 


176 


206 
371 


185 
238 


317  '■ 
287 


151 


578 
1.075 


1970  --.. 

Little  Rodi.  Ark.: 

112  1  |W 

95  1970 

Livonia.  Mich.: 
330  1969    

m  •      n'o 

long  Beach,  Calil.: 

a84  IMS  

1970     .-     

Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

1970       '" 
Loubville.  Ky.: 

I9G9 - 

1970 

lobbodi.  Tea.: 

1969 

1970 

Macon.  Ga.: 

1969  ...     

1970  

Madison.  Wis.: 

1969 

1970 

Memphis.  Tenn. : 

1969 

1970  -- 

Miami.  Fla. : 

1969      

1970 

Mihiaukee.  Wis.: 

1969  ..   -.- 

1970  . 

Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

1969 

1970  

Mobile.  Ala.: 

1969  

1970  

Montfornery.  Ala.: 

1970  '.....W.^ 
Nashville,  Tenn.: 

1969      

1970 

Newam,  II.J.: 

1969  ..  

1970 

Ne»  Bodlord.  Maas.: 

1969  

1970  

Now  Haven,  Conn.: 

1969 

1970      


194 


24 
2< 


69 
83 


498 

493 


26 
22 


20 
46 


24 
25 

57 
58 


438 

428 


344 
349 


165 
132 


109 
134 


70 
70 


275 
310 


3,160 
3,247 


254 
300 


668 
606 


5,895 
6,416 


170 
265 


474 
522 


91 
129 


368 

409 


E7 
100 


123 
167 


122 
100 


3,352 
3.565 


134 
182 


658 

735 


142 
160 


356 

450 


42 
56 

221 
242 

1,131 
1.040 

32 
25 


164 
187 


2.176 
2.425 


300 

405 


2.149 
2,947 


451 
363 


2.660 
2.894 


423 
480 


137 
140 


1.129 
1,275 

2.755 
2.761 

352 
346 


141 
170 


1.093 
1.329 


213 
229 


1.116 
1.690 


246 
370 


1.435 
1,633 


16.604 
16.940 


1,209 

1,368 


34 
53 


125 
240 


565 

612 


151 
183 


122 
125 


137 
126 


274 
281 


492 
429 


734 
813 


2.359 
3.397 


1.138 
1,049 


73 
58 


220 
181 


1,514 
1.601 


324 

280 


386 
690 


146 
340 


90 
86 


575 
823 


810 
905 


475 
448 


1.S38 
1,211 


245 

277 


210 
155 


129 
189 


1.199 
1.054 


10.937 
11.535 


1.371 
1.362 


439 
639 


179 
353 


1,876 
1,867 


1.029 
1.054 


1.877 
2.040 


1,101 
1,408 


1.496 
1.498 


3  244 
2.536 


164 
238 


89 
114 


68 

59 


8.356 

8.283 


1.371 
1.411 


574 
314 


281 
417 


1.268 
1,698 


1,244 
1.537 


1.049 
1,137 


423 
436 


368 

417 


1.068 
683 


739 
944 


140 
176 


101 
113 


752 

811 


896 

1.151 


1.002 
1.353 


186 

181 
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201 
296 


79 
117 


819 
657 


1.892 
1.592 


520 
560 


Mulder, 

Bur- 

Ur- 

Murder. 

Bor- 

Lar- 

IS 

non- 

ceny 

Aggra- 

ingor 

negngent 

Forc- 

Aggra- 

ingot 

S50 

ibie 

Rob- 

SSted 

enter- 

and 

Auto 

man- 

ible 

Rob- 

vated 

enter- 

and 

Auto 

slaughter 

rape 

bory 

asaautt 

ing 

over 

than 

slau8l<lar 

rape 

bery 

assault 

ing 

over 

than 

New  Orleans,  U.: 

16 

69 
85 

574 
I.IIO 

492 
587 

1.990 
2.518 

2.040 
2.257 

1.366 
1.758 

SanKeio.CalH.: 

i97o;;;;;;;;;;;;' 

8 

5 

31 
27 

ISO 
197 

157 
212 

1,232 
I,S37 

2,100 
2,(20 

•H 

1970 

19 

I.OU 

Newport  News.  Va.: 

San  Francisco.  ClIiL: 

6 

7 

71 

71 

342 

286 

94 

1969 

30 

112 

1,771 

TK 

4.783 

1,432 

4.(30 

1970 

5 

8 

24 

63 

464 

395 

101 

1970 

30 

164 

1,358 

713 

4,557 

2,197 

3,795 

New  York.  N.Y.: 

San  Jose,  CalK.: 

1969 

237 

536 

15.632 

6.347 

43.450 

30.881 

18,672 

1969 

37 

(1 

93 

1,470 

561 

509 

1970 

258 

505 

16.505 

6.721 

43, 187 

26.908 

19,920 

1970 

1 

42 

134 

186 

1.108 

S81 

(9( 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.: 

1969 

11 

15 

234 

197 

1,230 

922 

370 

19(9 

3 

4 

53 

40 

496 

232 

167 

1970 

14 

25 

247 

249 

1,122 

1. 145 

436 

1970 

5 

13 

46 

63 

818 

226 

177 

Oakland,  Can.: 

Savannah.  Ga.: 

196i 

17 

53 

871 

223 

3.780 

1.157 

1,577 

1969 

S 

12 

75 

78 

496 

409 

124 

1970 

14 

63 

661 

274 

3,527 

1,886 

1,220 

1970 

( 

7 

62 

38 

545 

S37 

147 

Oklahoma  aty.OMa.: 

Scranton.  Pa.: 

1969      .    .      .  . 

6 

17 

119 

152 

1.3C6 

230 

565 

1969 

6 

22 

IS2 

131 

11] 

1970 

6 

27 

133 

210 

1,403 

492 

585 

1970 

I 

2 

4 

25 

112 

IK 

6> 

Omaha  Nebr.: 

SoattH.  Wash.: 

19^9 

6 

17 
17 

121 
163 

188 
244 

780 
849 

480 
710 

444 

750 

19i9 

1970 

21 
10 

f, 

599 

514 

321 
200 

3.235 

4,241 

2,178 
2.305 

1,408 

1970 

7 

1,021 

Orlando  i  Fla.: 

^"SB^^-; 

13 

I 

24 

160 

416 

192 

144 

1970 

2 

44 

94 

579 

421 

117 

1970 

12 

6 

46 

155 

504 

279 

192 

Pasadena,  CaMI.; 

South  Beoil: 

19(6 

2 

7 
31 

75 
99 

89 

(5 

692 
862 

JSf 

236 

277 

1969 

1970  

2 
2 

2 

2 

79 
93 

24 
28 

262 
326 

210 

291 

137 

1970  

2 

119 

^'^SS-*;; 

1970 

1969  ...V 

1 

7 
3 

103 
127 

46 
(2 

458 

585 

80 
104 

260 
575 

;;; i' 

2 
6 

27 
42 

10 
20 

359 
680 

296 

652 

109 

1970 

1 

127 

Springteld.  Mass.: 

1970  ;;;;;;;;;;;■ 

1969  

2 

8 

74 
99 

77 
123 

455 
514 

295 
311 

120 
158 

1 

2 

5 
4 

IS 
8 

28 

74 

Ul 
700 

303 

281 

6(6 

1970 

4 

Philadelphia,  Pi.: 

62 
72 

1,329 
1.416 

3,611 
4,043 

SphniMd.  Mo.: 

, 

10 

12 

179 

226 

a 

1970 

Phoenis,  Ariz.: 

98 

769 

1  150 

3.012 

1970 

1 

11 

4 

454 

295 

56 

Syiaoiss.  N.Y.: 

1969 

10 

30 
43 

250 
357 

274 
412 

2.343 

3.467 

1,534 
1,884 

887 
1,082 

1969 

1970 

I 
6 

8 
8 

96 

69 

50 

486 
555 

385 

532 

119 

1970 

15 

Piltsburah,  Pa.: 

Tacoma,  Wash.: 

11 

53 

837 

317 

2,375 

2.046 

2.428 

1969  ...   

12 

1970 

14 

52 

639 

371 

2.140 

1.699 

2.221 

1970 

4 

13 

52 

71 

662 

500 

254 

Portlat^  Ortg.: 

6 

24 

236 

139 

1,662 

1,508 

619 

'•r^'^L 

8 

11 

227 

223 

I.4S4 

955 

33( 

1970 

9 

34 

466 

218 

2,290 

1.857 

570 

1970 

17 

10 

225 

241 

1.689 

I.2S0 

373 

Portsmouth  Va.; 

Toledo.  Ohio: 

46 

478 

210 

133 

1969  ..  

1970 

3 

85 

39 

415 

303 

155 

1970- 

5 

22 

172 

70 

1,012 

934 

330 

Providence.  R.I.; 
1969 

5  . 

78 

66 

835 

374 

187 

^•"^""^.^ 

3 

4 

54 

70 

313 

392 

50 

1970 

1 

3 

107 

76 

(IS 

275 

898 

1970 

5 

34 

89 

313 

632 

60 

Pueblo  Colo  ' 

Torrance,  CalB.: 

2 

9 

23 

169 

250 

68 

1969 

1 

1970 

6 

14 

47 

195 

239 

US 

1970 

Trenton,  H.J.: 

1969 

4 

5 
8 

38 

114 

10 
42 

446 
544 

544 

m 

188 

Raldg^^NC: 

226 

1970 

;.;      7 

4 

44 

93 

279 

498 

71 

1970 

7 

7 

138 

45 

813 

412 

302 

Raadln^P.: 

6 

17 
20 

25 
21 

ISO 
214 

89 
109 

82 

58 

"T^"^:. 

1970 

;;;      ? 

12 
12 

59 

74 

80 

100 

687 
879 

442 
596 

298 

Richmond,!  Va.: 



fulsa^Ma: 

i97o;;;;:;;;;;;; 

3 
5 

19 
17 

98 
91 

100 
116 

776 
1,003 

1.003 

304 

1970 

( 

21 

197 

113 

1.539 

1,I2( 

662 

RIvoisida,  Calif.: 
1969 

6 

53 

66 

(SI 

524 

213 

1969 

3 

1 

15 

I 

129 

45 

25 

1170 

10 

60 

83 

9(0 

561 

203 

1970 

I 

I 

IS 

Roaaalta.  Vs.: 

VirgioU  Beadi,  Va.: 

TB 

4 

1 

33 

34 

33( 

189 

133 

1969 

i97o::::::::::::: 

2 

3 

33 

63 

425 

261 

192 

1970 

3 

RodMStet,  N.V.: 
1969 

9 

15 

47 

115 

663 

859 

260 

Waco,  Tel : 

1969 

6 

6 

15 

62 

350 

249 

54 

IJ70 

10 

5 

101 

128 

929 

929 

365 

1970  

Rockfotd,  llf,: 

287 

1969 

6 

33 

51 

395 

410 

168 

1970 

5 

2 

39 

55 

322 

313 

122 

1970 

I 

51 

51 

SKramento,  CalH,: 

1969 

1970 

5 

5 

11 
26 

137 
156 

63 

100 

1.821 
1,067 

(63 

1. 101 

518 
531 

63 

77 
S3 

2.788 
3,076 

707 
952 

4,872 
6,175 

2.177 
2.800 

2,098 

1970 

64 

2,431 

Saginaw,  Midi.: 

1969 

1970 

3 

7 

2 

s 

53 
53 

42 

60 

263 
390 

(9 

110 

85 

76 

1969:; :.... 

1970 

2 
I 

1 

1 

i\ 

8 

26 

329 
347 

218 
199 

207 
220 

SL  Louis,  Mo.: 

19(9 

1970 

64 
66 

133 
111 

1.098 
1.191 

676 
659 

4.374 
4.519 

933 

918 

2  761 
3,124 

19(9        .- 

1970 

I 
S 

II 

7 

76 
79 

76 
97 

778 
1.0(6 

778 

m 

179 
3(9 

St  Paul.  Minn.: 

1969 

1970 

11 
13 

214 
294 

81 
129 

1.223 
1,417 

598 

718 

785 
949 

1970;;;;;;;;;;;; 

4 

3 

1 

10 
14 

27 
32 

152 
159 

58 

I0( 

29 

46 

SLPelafsb«tg.Fla.: 

1969...  

1970 

12 
11 

108 
193 

144 
162 

746 
933 

443 

600 

112 
131 

1969 

1970 

9 
3 

5 
6 

23 
61 

236 
198 

412 
44( 

270 
475 

130 
125 

SaRUkaCilr.UUk: 
1969 

4 

13 

66 

too 

43 
76 

770 
1,087 

766 

I.OU 

320 
377 

1969 

1970 

I 

4 

2 

53 

55 

13 

24 

1,004 
999 

252 
432 

881 
8(7 

San  Antonio,  Ttl.: 
1970";"";"" 

23 
66 

34 

50 

208 
208 

Ul 

374 

2.973 

3.466 

1.610 
1.708 

1.307 
1.286 

"•"Y*.".:-; 

1970 

:;: t. 

1 

56 

77 

51 
34 

429 

510 

493 

611 

328 
322 

San  Bernaidino,  CaW.: 

3 
3 

64 
94 

35 

47 

532 
629 

676 
614 

213 
261 

5 

6 
8 

87 
124 

55 
59 

492 

457 

110 
251 

241 

i97o;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

i97o;;;;;;;;;;;:; 

5 

Sit 

<  1969  figurts  not  campariMe  with  1970.  and  are  not  used  in  ttand  tabulatioTis.  Agency  reports      fisures  and  crime  ratu  pef  unit  ot  population  are  not  avalaUs  untfl  the  anrwal  [wblication. 
which  are  oelefminftd  to  be  influenced  bjf  a  change  in  reporting  practices, for  all  or  sMcrfic  offenses      Trends  tn  this  report  are  oaswf  on  the  volume  of  crimes  reported  by  compariWe  JinHs. 
are  removed  from  trend  taUes.  All  197u  crime  figures  from  reporting  units  ere  preltminary.  Final         i  Crime  coants  influeiiced  in  part  by  annexation  1970. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fau.>.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  genUeman  Irom  Georgia  iMr. 
Davis'  u  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  ol  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  respork-ibillties  on  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  have  provided 
me  with  a  vantage  pomi  from  whicli  to 
new  many  o!  the  scientific  activities  of 
our  Govertiment. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  I  have 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize myself  with  much  of  the  fine  worli 
done  by  that  organization  particularly  in 
the  aiea  of  standards  and  tests. 

it  is  with  this  bacisground  that  I  view 
with  deep  apprehension  a  tendency  in 
some  agencies  of  Govcniment  to  set 
themselves  up  as  sclentilic  arbiters  of 
standards  and  test  methods  witliout  ref- 
erence to  the  superior  experience  and 
talents  available  to  tlie  Government 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Spealter.  the  American  taxpayer 
supports  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards with  appropriations  designed  to 
gather  to  that  organization  the  best 
scientists  available  for  the  broad  area  of 
worlt  in  whicii  it  engages.  In  fiscal  1970 
the  American  taxpayer  invested  $39,- 
687.000  in  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Certainly  no  one  will  contend  that 
elsewhere  in  oiir  Government  are  there 
scientists  more  competent  in  standards 
and  tei^t  methods  on  materials  with 
which  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
concerns  it^self. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  that  responsibility  for  de- 
velot  ins  test  methods  and  standards  for 
flammable  fabrics  was  placed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  of  which  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  an  op- 
erating arm. 

Pursuant  to  its  responsibility  under  the 
act,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  developed  a 
test  method  and  fiammabitlty  standard 
for  carpet  and  I  am  advised,  by  the  way, 
that  the  carpet  and  rug  industry  volun- 
tarily commenced  a  program  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop 
a  Fede.-al  flammabillty  standard  even  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced its  findings  of  a  need  for  such 
a  standard. 

Only  recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  acknowl- 
edged that  carpet  was  not  liigh  on  the 
priority  list  of  fabrics  requiring  atten- 
tion because  of  their  inherent  flamma- 
billty. The  fact  Is  that  until  an  unfortu- 
nate nursing  home  fire  in  Marietta.  Ohio, 
last  January,  carpet  was  almost  sln^u- 
larly  free  of  responsibility  for  fire  in- 
juries or  deaths. 

Calvin  H.  YUl,  manager  of  the  first 
research  section  of  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute.  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  authorities  on 
fire  technology,  stated  in  an  article  In 
the  Journal  Fire  and  Flammabillty.  as 
recently  as  last  January  that — 

Less  than  a  dozen  incldects  luTe  Ijeen  re- 
ported wliere  floor  coT«rmgB  b*T«  bean  • 
{actor  in  euly  spread  of  Oxe. 


More  recently,  recognized  authorities 
have  pointed  out  that  the  atisence  of 
sprinkler  and  early  fire  warning  systems 
In  the  Marietta.  Ohio,  fire  were  the  real 
cause  of  tlie  tragedy  there  and  that  the 
finger  of  responsibility  was  pointed  at 
carpet  only  l)ecause  basic  fire  safety  pre- 
cautions were  ai3sent. 

I  refer  to  tills  simply  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  better  imderstand  my  con- 
cern regarding  recent  actions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

In  1968.  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  in 
apparent  realization  that  its  position  in 
requiring  such  a  test  for  carpet  was  un- 
tenable, asked  for  bids  on  a  new  test 
method.  It  stated  then  that — 

Tlie  IQvesllgBtlon  sliouid  speolflcftlly  re- 
quire Uiat  tba  malenal  to  b«  tested  aball 
t>e  located  m  a  normal  oa-tbe-floor  position. 

In  commenting  on  the  Public  Health 
Service  invitation  to  bid,  O.  T.  Castmo, 
engineering  group  leader,  fire  protection 
department.  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
stated: 

Tbe  Public  Heallli  Service  requested  tlie 
project  because  ttie  Stetoer  tunnel  test  used 
for  tbe  measurement  or  flame  spread  and 
smoke  generation  In  buUdlng  materials  Is 
unrealistic  tor  t««tlng  carpeting. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  nonappli- 
cability  of  the  Stelner  tunnel  test  to  car- 
pet, Mr.  Stwaker.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  on  Sep- 
tember 2  issued  a  new  proposed  regula- 
tion for  nursing  homes  and  hospitals. 
Again  it  Included  the  discredited  Steln- 
er tunnel  test.  This  time,  however,  it  also 
provided  for  an  alternative  type  of  ttm- 
nel  test  which  has  lieen  referred  to  as 
a  "chamber  '  test.  This  is  the  test  being 
developed  under  a  $10,000  Public  Health 
Service  contract.  It  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  interlaboratory  testing.  It  does 
not  have  the  benefit  of  accreditation  by 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materltals,  always  considered  a  prereq- 
uisite for  an  accepted  test  method.  It 
does  not  test  smoke  or  poisonous  gases 
which  are  product's  of  combustion,  and 
which  constitute  the  real  calprit  in  most 
fires. 

But  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  large  funds  expended  to  main- 
tain scientific  excellence  in  this  field  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Bureau.  I  am  advised  was  not  even  ac- 
corded the  respect  of  twing  consulted  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  new  test. 

It  is  Iwyond  my  comprehension  why  a 
department  of  Government  with  all  of 
the  resources  of  the  excellent  staff  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  available 
to  it.  would  issue  a  proposed  regulation 
in  the  area  of  standards  and  tests  with- 
out enlisting  the  counsel  of  the  Bureau. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  department 
would  issue  a  proposed  regulation  com- 
bining a  discredited  test  and  one  which 
lias  not  been  accredited  at  all. 

There  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  established 
procedures  for  accrediting  test  methods. 
In  this  case  that  procedure  requires  In- 
terlaboratory  testing  and  approval  by 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  have  another  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  review  this  proposed  regtilatlon 
before  it  is  formally  adopted.  I  trust,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  better  Judgment  will  pre- 
vail at  that  time. 

Meanwliile,  I  will  direct  my  attention 
to  developing  proposals  which  will  re- 
quire that  agencies  of  Government  con- 
sult the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
the  future  on  aU  areas  of  Its  specialized 
competence  so  that  miscarriages  of  Jus- 
tice such  as  that  In  the  proposed  HEW 
regulation  will  not  occur  agata. 

Another  possibility,  which  I  am  ex- 
ploring, Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  inquire  Into 
unnecessary  overlapping  of  persotmel  in 
the  field  of  testing  and  standards. 

Certainly,  we  must  not  back  away  from 
adequate  public  protection.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Also,  however,  we  should  not  waste  Oov- 
emment  funds  by  failing  to  use  compe- 
tent scientific  personnel  at  our  disposal. 
And  we  must  not.  In  the  name  of  public 
protection,  do  umiecessary  injustice  to  an 
indastry  which  contributes  substantially 
to  our  economy,  particularly  when  pro- 
posed regulations  may  not  offer  the  pro- 
tection which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
assume  they  afford. 


SAFE    AND    HEALTHFUL    EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  STnGEH  ts 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.<;consin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  16,  the  HOU.W  Labor 
and  Education  Committee  voted  to  re- 
port HR.  16785,  a  bill  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  employment  for  American 
woriiers. 

Willie  the  committee  bill  is  not  with- 
out its  good  points  it  has  serious  deficien- 
cies and,  unfortunately,  these  defects  are 
of  such  nature  that  they  Jeopardize  the 
very  fotmdation  of  our  comprehensive 
naUonal  effort  to  reduce  Job  hazards. 
The  bill  fails  to  provide  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced administrative  structure  for  prop- 
erly mobilizing  a  national  program  and 
eliciting  the  best  eHorts  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  toward  making 
working  conditions  safe  and  healthful. 

Today  I  am  Joining  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sncxs)  in  introducing  a  bill  which  In- 
corporates the  better  features  of  the  re- 
ported bill  but  includes  new  provisions 
designed  to  correct  the  serious  deficien- 
cies of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  it  la  late  in  the 
session,  but  if  we  sincerely  desire  to  see 
the  enactment  of  any  effective  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  legislation,  I 
earnestly  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  we  are  introducmg.  This  bill  has 
been  carefully  drafted  and  reflects  what 
reasonable  men  can  produce  when  they 
cast  aside  partisan  politics  and  agree  to 
overcome  their  differences  in  the  Interest 
of  worthwhile  legislation  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  other  reasonable  men  and 
not  merely  to  a  "majority"  in  any  narrow 
political  sense. 

The  most  serious  criticism  of  HA, 
16785  is  that  it  would  vest  all  the  func- 
tions under  that  bill  In  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
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The  bill  we  offer  overcomes  this  criti- 
cism by  brealcing  up  this  monopoly  of 
functions  and  distributing  them  in  order 
to  achieve  the  necessary  t»lance  to 
which  1  just  referred.  The  new  bill  would 
establish  a  separate  and  mdependent  Oc- 
ciipatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Board 
whose  five  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  The  sole  function  of 
tills  Board  would  t>e  to  set  standards ;  it 
would  not  adjudicate  cases  of  alleged 
riolation.  This  Board  could  use  ad- 
visory committees  in  the  standard-set- 
ting procedures  as  the  Secretary  could  do 
imder  the  committee  bill.  But  the  com- 
mittee bill  makes  the  use  of  these  ad- 
visory committees  mandatory.  I  believe 
that  requiring  their  use  can  be  time  con- 
suming particularly  when  coupled  with 
mandator}'  time  periods  within  which 
these  committees  are  permitted  to  de- 
velop their  recommendations.  Therefore, 
in  this  bill,  the  Board's  use  of  these  com- 
mittees is  discretionary:  they  would  be 
enlisted  only  where  they  can  make  a  real 
contribution.  The  members  of  tbe  Board 
would  serve  at  the  President's  pleasure. 

Another  fault  of  the  committee  is  its 
lack  of  flexibility  in  regard  to  developing 
any  standards  that  are  needed  right 
away.  The  committee  bill  requires  a 
hearing  before  any  standards  can  be 
promulgated  regardless  of  how  urgently 
needed  those  standards  may  be.  The 
measure  I  offer  provides  that  where 
there  Is  grave  danger  to  workers  result- 
mg  from  toxic  substances  and  new 
processes,  the  Board  can  promulgate 
emergency  temporray  standards  Imme- 
diately without  regard  to  procedures 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
However,  as  soon  as  these  temporary 
emergency  standards  are  adopted,  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  requires  the  Board 
to  commence  APA  hearings  to  replace 
them  with  permanent  standards. 

Also,  this  bill  provides  for  those  par- 
ticular needs  we  shall  face  In  the  early 
and  crucial  days  of  the  new  law.  We  are 
going  to  need,  right  away,  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.  The  new  bill  im- 
proves on  HR.  16785  by  providing  that 
national  consensus  standards  and  al- 
ready existing  Federal  standards  can  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  immediatly  with- 
out Invoking  APA  procedures.  Again,  of 
course,  the  bill  proWdes  that  such  stand- 
ards wfU  be  replaced  by  permanent  ones 
set  through  the  use  of  formal  APA  hear- 
ings. 

These  twin  provtstons — the  early  and 
quick  adoption  of  emergency  temporary 
standards  and  of  existing  standards — 
are  substantial  Improvements  over  the 
commitee-reported  bill. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  addition  to  setting 
standards,  would  enforce  those  stand- 
ards: and  he,  again,  would  be  the  one  to 
Issure  corrective  orders  along  with  as- 
sessing penalties.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
turning  the  Secretary  Into  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing would  set  up  a  separate  independent 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ap- 
peals Commission  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
judicating cases  of  alleged  violations 
brought  before  It  by  the  Secretary  of 
LiOior, 


Our  bUl  would  also  overcome  another 
serious  criticism  of  the  committee  bill; 
namely,  that  iu  general  safety  require- 
ment is  too  broad  and  vague  in  its  man- 
date that  employers  mamtaln  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  It  does  so 
by  simply  making  that  requirement  more 
specific  by  requiring  employers  to  main- 
tain working  conditions  which  are  free 
"from  any  hazards  which  are  readily  ap- 
parent and  are  causing  or  likely  to  cause 
death  or  serious  physical  harm."  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  require  employers  to 
supply  every  conceivable  safety  and 
health  need  for  wluch  no  specific  stand- 
ards exist  to  guide  them.  So  by  limiting 
this  "general  duty"  requirement  to  ap- 
parent dangers,  the  new  bill  overcomes 
this  element  of  unfairness  but  at  the 
same  time  provides  protection  in  serious 
situations  which  may  not  be  covered  by  a 
precise  standard. 

The  concept  of  issuing  citations  Is  a 
sound  proposal,  but  the  committee  bill 
goes  about  it  in  too  complicated  a  way. 
It  is  dlfllcult  to  understand  why  the  re- 
ported bill  ties  citations  to  "serious  dan- 
ger" m  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  The 
new  bill  simplifies  all  this  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  issue  a  citation  In  every 
instance  where  the  act  is  violated,  unless, 
of  course,  it  is  de  minimis. 

The  bill  also  overcomes  the  contro- 
versy over  applyii^  penalties  to  only 
willful  violations.  The  new  bill  provides 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  for  each 
willful  or  repeated  violation  of  the  act: 
and  where  willfulness  is  not  an  element, 
a  civU  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  any 
violation. 

The  last  controversial  point  which  the 
bill  would  eliminate  is  tbe  one  involving 
an  inspector's  right  to  close  down  a  plant 
operation  "on  the  spot"  where  an  Immi- 
nent danger  exists.  The  bill  would  leave 
this  up  to  tbe  district  courts.  In  any 
event,  it  is  always  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate resort  to  the  courts  which  brings 
about  compUance  with  any  slopwork 
order,  so  by  expressly  providing  that  the 
courts  do  tills  in  the  first  place  Is  a 
reasonable  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  tbe 
highlights  of  this  bill  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today.  This  bill  was  drafted  in  tbe 
spirit  of  overcoming  differences  which 
divide  us.  Much  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing is  similar  to  the  committee  bill. 
But  the  new  provisions  I  have  Just  out- 
lined are  vital  to  this  legislation.  We  can- 
not expect  to  have  genuinely  effective 
legislation  If  we  do  not  provide  a  tial- 
anced  structure  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions. 

This  new  bill  is  almost  Identical  to  a 
substitute  offered  In  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  and  myself.  It  was  turned 
down  by  a  vote  of  15  to  19.  This  substi- 
tute will  tffi  offered  on  the  floor  because  I 
believe  the  deficiencies  in  HJl.  16785  are 
so  great  that  a  new  approach  Is  needed, 
■nie  Hathaway-Stelger  substitute  when 
It  was  offered  In  the  committee  was  a 
compromise  designed  to  attract  biparti- 
san support  so  that  a  liill  which  was 
effective  could  be  passed  by  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  able  gentleman 


from  Florida  (Mr.  SiKxs)  has  agreed  to 
join  in  spoiisoring  this  legislation.  When 
HJl.  16785  comes  to  the  floor  Mr.  Sikes 
and  I  will  offer  this  bill  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  pass  an  effective,  fair,  aiid  en- 
forceable health  and  safety  bill  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Spealter,  I  want  to 
include  a  copy  of  the  substitute,  a  sec- 
Uon-by-section  analysis,  a  comparison 
of  HJi.  16785  with  the  substitute,  and 
the  minority  views  as  contained  In  the  re- 
port accompanying  HR.  16785 — Report 
No.  91-1291— which  detaU  the  serious 
weaknesses  of  the  committee  bill  and  the 
reasons  why  the  House  should  adopt  HR. 
19200,  the  sut>sUtute  bill  bemg  intro- 
duced today.  Tbe  material  referred  to 
follows: 

BJt.  19200 
A  bill  to  assure  safe  and  tie&lthful  worlting 
conditions  lor  working  men  and  women; 
by  providing  tbe  means  and  prooeduree 
for  est-ablLshlDR  and  enforcing  mandatory 
safety  and  bealtb  standards;  hj  assisting 
and  encouraging  tlie  States  m  tbelr  efforts 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  worlting  con- 
ditions; by  providing  for  research.  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  In  tbe  field 
of  tMTcupatlonsl  safety  and  health;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacts  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  VniteA  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tliis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act." 

CONCBESsxoNsl.  womutca  SNS  PuKFoas 
Bxc.  a.  <a)  Tti«  Contlll  finds  tjiat  per- 
sonal injuries  aixl  IllnilSBSu  arising  out  of 
work  situations  Impowe  a  snbataatlal  burdea 
upon,  and  are  a  hlndnuice  to.  Interstate  com- 
merce In  terms  of  lost  production,  ws^  loss, 
medical  expenses  and  dlsablUty  compensa- 
tion payments. 

^b}  The  coogress  declares  It  to  t>e  its  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  the  exeidse  of  Its 
powers  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  with  foreign  nations  and  to 
provide  tor  tbe  general  welfare,  to  assure  so 
lar  OS  possible  every  working  man  and  wom- 
an In  the  Nation  safe  and  healttiful  working 
conditions  and  to  preaerve  our  human  re- 
sources— 

(1)  by  encouraging  employers  and  em- 
ployeea  In  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  occupational  safety  and  health  hassu^  at 
their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stimulate 
employers  and  employees  to  Institute  new 
and  to  perfect  existing  programs  for  provid- 
ing safe  and  heaJUifui  worlting  conditions. 

(2)  by  providing  ttjat  employers  and  em- 
ployees tiave  separate  hut  dependent  respon- 
slbUltles  and  rights  with  respect  to  aciiiev- 
Ing  safe  and  healthful  working  coudlUons: 

(3)  by  creating  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
mandatory  occupational  safety  and  healtil 
standards  applicable  to  bualnaases  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  and  by  creattng  an  oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Com- 
mission for  carrying  out  adjudicatory  func- 
tions under  tiie  Act; 

(4)  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  protiding  safe  and  healtliful  work- 
ing conditions; 

(&i  by  providing  for  research  In  tlie  fleid  of 
occupaUanal  safety  and  health,  including 
tbe  peycbologloal  factors  Involved,  and  by 
developing  innovative  mettiods,  teciinlques 
and  approaches  for  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problems; 

(5)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
diseases,  establishing  causal  connactlons  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  In  enrlrtMUsaSta] 
condittons,  and  conducting  other  tvaaareh  t«- 
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health    stuid&rd    or    modifloitloii    thereof 
wlilch   (a)    haa  been  adopted  and  promul- 


laUng  to  health  problems.  In  recognition  of 

the  fact  that  '«"P»"°°fi''»"'',  "^?S^     Lt^  by 'a  "t^U^^y'T»To^Ert"pubu7  or     cupatlonal  Ufety  and  health  .tandard.  In- 

preaem  problem,  often  different  from  tho«.      S»^  *'  »  ""°^'  "!??r    orwnlzaUon      dlited  In  the  requeet.  Wllhln  60  days  from 


be&ltb  luuM)  may  submit  a  request  to  tbe 
Board  at  any  time  to  eatabiuh  or  modlTy  oc- 


prlvat«  standartls-produclrig  organization 
poasesalng  technical  competence  and  under 
a  consensus  method  which  involves  consider- 
ation of  the  views  of  the  Interested  and  af- 
fected parties  and  ibt  has  been  designated 
by  the  Board,  after  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

(11 )  The  tertn  "eatabllahed  Federal  stand- 
ard" me*ns  any  operative  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard  established  by  any 
agency  of  the  Dmt«<l  States  presently  in  ef- 
fect, or  contained  in  any  Act  of  congress  In 
force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


involved  in  occupational  safety; 

l7>  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
wUl  assure  Insofar  as  practicable  that  no  em- 
ployee wUl  suffer  dimlnlahed  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  Ufe  expectancy  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  work  experience; 

(8)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
incrvaae  the  number  and  competence  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health; 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupaUonal  safety  and 
health  standards; 

{10)  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  ahaU  include  a  prohibition 
agminst  giving  advance  notice  of  any  inspec- 
tion and  sanctions  for  any  Individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition: 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  their  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  in  Identifying  their 
needs  and  responalblUtles  in  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational   safety    and    health,    to    develop     ^^^„„^„,_^  ^„.   ».v-=  — 

plans  in  accordance  with  the  provlalona  of  "^^r^JJ^J^ct  courU* havtng~Junsdlction. 
this  Act,  to  improve  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupaUonal  safety  and 
hcaltii  laws,  and  to  conduct  experlmentaa  and 
demonstration  projects  In  connection  there- 
with; 

(12)  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
X-Df  procedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  ac- 
curately describe  the  nature  of  tbe  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problem: 

(13)  by  enouraging  Joint  labor-mana^- 
ment  efforts  to  reduce  Injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

DxriMmoNs 
Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  tills  Act — 

(1)  Tbe  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

13)  The  term  'Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
C-ommisalon"  means  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Appeals  Commission  established 
under  section  13  of  this  Act. 

i3)  The  term  "Board "  means  the  National 
OccupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Board  esUb- 
llshed  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
poeiqMlon  of  the  United  Statea  (other  than 
a  State  aa  defined  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
.■subsection  1 .  or  between  points  In  the  same 
State  but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  meana  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  aaeoclatloni.  cor- 
porations, bualnefis  trust*,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  group  of  person*. 

ifl)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  affecting  commerce 
who  has  employees,  but  does  not  Include  the 
United  Stales  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  Is  employed  In  a 


dlcated  in  the  request. 

the  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Board  shall 

conunence  proceedings  under  tbU  section. 

U)  Any  interested  person  may  also  submit 
a  request  in  writing  to  tjie  Board  at  any 
time  to  establish  or  modify  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  The  Board  shall 
give  due  conalderaUon  to  such  request  and 
may  commence  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion on  the  baalB  of  such  request. 

(g)  If.  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  rule. 
an  interested  perwn  or  agency  which  sub- 
mitted written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
makes  application  to  the  Board  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  data,  views,  or  arguments 
and  such  person  or  agency  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Board  that  additions  may 
materially  affect  the  result  of  the  rulemaking 
procedure  and  that  there  were  reaaonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  additions 
earlier,  the  Board  may  receive  and  conalder 
such  additions. 

(hi  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  thla  section,  the 
Board  shall  give  due  regard  to  the  need  for 
mandatory  safety  and  health  standards  for 
panicular  Industrlee,  trades,  crafts,  occupa- 
tions,   buaineasee,    workplaces    or    work    en- 

r---  vlronmenu.  The  Board  shall  also  give  due 

a)  ahall   furnish   each   of  his  «nploy<ees      regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec 


AFFUCAanjTT  or  M7t 
Sec.  4.  This  Act  ahall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  employment  performed  in  a  workplace  la 
a  State.  Wake  Island.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands  defined  In  tbe  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lAnds  Act.  Johnston  Island,  or  the 
Canal  Zone,  except  that  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vessel  under  way  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  ahall,  by  regulation,  provide  for  Ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  thla  Act  by  the  courts 
established  for  areas  in  which  there  are  no 


DUTISa    or    EMPLOTEaS 

3«c.  5.  Bach  employer— 

(a)  ahall  furnish  eact 
employment  and  a  place  of  employment 
which  are  free  from  any  hazards  which  are 
readily  apparent  and  are  causing  or  are  Ukely 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to 
his  employees; 

lb)  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under  this 
Act. 

OCCTTfATlONAL    B*tXTT    AKD    HKAt-TK 
STANOSEDS 

Sec.  $)  a )  Tbe  NaUonal  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  estabUshed  under 
section  B  of  this  Act  U  authorised  to  promul- 


retary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  regarding  the  need  for 
mandatory  standards  In  determining  tbe  pri- 
ority for  establishing  such  standards. 

(l)(l)  The  Board  shall  provide  without 
rwgard  to  requirements  of  Ch.  5,  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  for  an  emergency  tem- 
porary standard  to  Uke  immediate  effect  up- 
on publlcaUon  In  the  Federal  Register  if  It 
determines  (A)  that  employees  are  exposed 
to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to  substances 
determined  to  be  toxic  or  from  new  baeards 

^^     _^  resulting  from  the  Introduction  of  new  proc- 

wtS'^w    p'^^blng^occupaUonaT  safety      essee.  and   (B)   tHat  such  '^^^^^^^^^ 

**  -    .      ".  *^ ^ ._    ._    .ir»H.n»   wirh     ard  Is  necessary  to  protect  employees  from 

such  danger. 

(3)  Such  standard  shall  be  eflecUve  unill 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  In 
paragraph   (3)   of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  Board  shall  com- 
mence a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sections 
568  and  BS7  of  tlUe  5.  Umted  States  Code. 
and  the  standard  aa  published  shall  also 
serve  as  a  proposed  rule  for  the  hearing.  The 
Board  shall  promulgate  a  standard  under 
thla  paragraph  no  later  than  six  months  af- 
ter publication  of  the  emergency  temporar7 


secuons  666  and  667  of  Utle  6.  United  States 
Code. 

lb)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  oi 
sections  663.  658.  and  567,  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  In  no  event  lat«r  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational  safely 
and  health  standard,  any  national  consensus 
standard  or  any  established  Federal  standard, 
unless  It  dcicrmlaes  that  the  promulgation 
of  such  a  standard  as  an  occupaUonal  safety 
and  health  standard  would  not  result  In  im- 

proved    safety    or    health    for    affected    em-      „.  ^ ,  ^    ,«. 

ployees.  In  the  event  of  conflict  among  such  standard  as  provided  In  paragraph  (a) 
standards,  the  Board  shall  promulgate  the  this  subjection, 
standard  which  assures  the  greatest  protec- 
tion of  the  safety  or  health  of  the  affected 
employees.  Such  national  consensus  standard 
or  established  Federal  standard  shall  take 
effect  immediately  upon  publicaUon  and  re- 
main In  effect  until  superseded  by  a  rale 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
thla  section. 

(cMU    Whenever   the  Board   promulgates 
any  standard,  makas  any  rule,  order,  decision, 


busloess  of  his  employer  which  affects  com-     grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of  time. 

it  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  such  action,  and  such  statement  shall  be 
published  m  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(2 1  Whenever  a  nile  Issued  by  the  Board 
differs  substantially  from  an  existing  national 
consensus  standard,  the  Board  shall  Include 
in  the  rule  Issued  a  sUUment  of  the  reasons 
why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  than  the  national 
oonsensua  standard. 

(d>  Any  agency  may  participate  In  the 
rulemaking  under  this  section. 

(e)  Tbe  SecT«tary  of  Labor  (with  resrpect 
to  safety  Issues)  or  tbe  Secretary  of  Healtli. 
Educauon.    and    Welfare    (with    respect    to 


merce. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  tbe 
Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
hcftlth  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requtree  oondltlons,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operattoos,  or  proccsseet,  rea»>uably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healtbfiU 
employment  and  places  of  employment, 

(10)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard*   means    any    occupational    safety    and 
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( J  K 1 )  Whenever  the  Board  upon  the  basla 
of  information  submitted  to  It  in  writing 
by  an  interested  person  (including  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  organization  of  employera  or 
employees,  or  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards-producing organlxatlon)  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  SUte,  or  on  the  basis  of  information 
otherwise  avaUahle  to  it,  determines  that  a 
rule  ahould  be  prescribed  under  subeectjon 
(a)  of  this  secUon.  the  Board  may  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  as  provided  for  in 
section  7(e)  of  this  Act,  which  shall  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Board  regarding  the 
rule  to  be  prescribed  which  wUl  carry  out  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act.  which  recommenda' 
tions  shall  be  published  by  the  Board  In  tbe 
Federal  Register,  either  as  part  of  a  subse- 
quent notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  or  aep- 
irately.  The  recommendations  of  an  advl- 
Bory  committee  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  within  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
from  Its  appointment,  or  within  such  longer 
or  shorter  period  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  but  in  no  event  may  the  Board  pre- 


scribe a  period  which  Is  longer  tlian  one  year 
and  three  months. 

(3)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  In  any  event  within  four  months, 
schedule  and  give  notice  of  a  hearing  on  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  any  other  relevant  subjects  and  issues. 
In  the  event  that  tbe  advisory  committee 
falls  to  submit  recommendations  within  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days  from  Its  appoint- 
ment (or  such  longer  or  shorter  period  as  the 
Board  has  prescribed)  the  Board  shall  make  a 
proposal  relevant  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  advisory  committee  was  appointed,  and 
shall  within  four  months  schedule  and  give 
notice  of  hearing  thereon.  In  either  case, 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  subjects,  and  lasuea 
of  any  such  hearing  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
hearing  and  shall  contain  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  or  the  pro- 
posal made  In  absence  of  such  recommenda- 
tion. Prior  to  the  bearing  Interested  persons 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunlt[-  to  subtnlt 
commenu  upon  any  recommcndavions  o'  Che 
advisory  committee  or  other  pro|oeal.  &uly 
persons  who  have  submitted  such  oomt-^^nts 
shall  have  a  right  at  such  heartn;>  to  submit 
oral  arguments,  but  nothing  her^.o  shall  be 
deemed  to  prevent  any  person  from  submit- 
ting written  evidence,  data,  vlewa,  or  argu- 
ments. 

<k)  The  Board  shall  within  sixty  days 
(where  an  advisory  committee  is  utlllced)  or 
130  days  (where  no  advisory  committee  Is 
utilized)  after  completion  of  tbe  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  section  6(ai  issue  a  rule  promul- 
gating, modifying,  or  revoking  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standard  or  make  a 
determination  that  a  rule  should  not  be 
Issued.  Such  a  rule  may  contain  a  provision 
delaying  Its  effective  date  for  such  period 
(not  in  excess  of  ninety  days)  as  tbe  Board 
determines  may  be  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
affected  employers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  familiarise  themselves  and  their  employees 
with  the  requirements  of  tbe  standard. 

(1)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a  rule  or  order  for  an  exemption 
from  the  requirements  of  section  S(b)  of  this 
Act.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given  notice 
by  tbe  employer  of  each  such  application  and 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  hearing. 
The  Board  shall  issue  sitch  rule  or  order  If  It 
determines  on  the  record,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  inspection  and  a  hearing,  that 
the  proponent  of  the  exemption  has  demon- 
strated by  a  preponderance  of  tbe  evidence 
that  the  conditions,  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  processes  used  or  proposed 
to  be  used  by  an  employer  will  provide  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  to  his 
employees  which  are  as  safe  and  healthful 
as  thoee  which  would  prevail  if  he  compiled 
with  the  standard.  The  rule  or  order  so  Issued 
shall  prescribe  the  conditions  the  employer 
must  maintain,  and  the  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  and  processes  which  be 
must  adopt  and  utilize  to  the  extent  they 
differ  from  the  standard  In  question.  Such  a 
rule  or  order  may  be  modified  or  revoked 
i^on  application  by  an  employer,  employees, 
or  by  tbe  Board  on  Its  own  motion  In  the 
manner  prescribed  for  Its  lasuance  at  any 
time  after  six  months  after  Its  issuance. 

(m)  Standards  promulgated  under  this 
section  shall  prescribe  the  posting  of  such 
labels  or  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  ap- 
prise employees  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
hazards  and  of  the  suggested  methods  of 
avoiding  or  ameliorating  them. 

AonsoaT  coifMirrxxa 
Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  designated 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  without  regard  to  tbe  clvu  service 


laws  and  composed  equally  of  representatives 
of  management,  labor  and  the  public.  The 
Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  tbe  pubUo 
members  as  Chairman.  Tbe  members  shall  be 
selected  upon  the  basis  of  their  ejperleooe 
and  competence  In  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

(b)  The  Committee  ahall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  tbe  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  a  transcript  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  ahall 
be  oompensated  In  accordance  with  tbe  pro- 
visions of  subsection  8(g)   of  this  Act. 

(d)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  tbe 
ComnUttae  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as 
are  deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

(S)  An  advisory  committee  which  may  be 
utilised  by  the  Board  in  Its  sUndard-aetUng 
functions  under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall 
oonalat  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
and  shall  include  as  a  member  one  or  more 
dealgnees  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  also  as  a  member 
one  or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  shall  include  among  lu  members 
an  equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by 
experience  and  affiliation  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  employers  involved,  and  of 
persons  similarly  qualified  to  present  tbe 
viewpoint  of  the  workers  involved,  as  well  as 
one  or  more  representatives  of  health  and 
safety  agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory 
committee  may  also  include  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Board  may  appoint  who  are 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  work  of 
such  coxnmlttee.  including  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives of  professional  cvganlzsUons  of 
technicians  or  professionals  speciallEing  in 
occupaUonal  safety  or  health,  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  nationally  recognised 
standards- producing  organizations,  but  the 
number  of  ftersona  so  appointed  to  any  ad- 
visory committee  shall  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber appomted  to  such  committee  as  repre- 
Bentatlvea  of  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Persons  appointed  to  advisory  commit tee» 
from  private  life  shall  be  compensated  in 
the  same  manner  as  consultants  or  experts 
under  secUon  8(g)  of  this  Act.  The  Board 
shall  pay  to  any  State  which  Is  the  employer 
of  a  member  of  such  oominlttee  who  Is  a 
representative  of  the  health  or  safety  agency 
of  that  State,  reimbursement  sufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  resulting 
from  such  representative's  membership  on 
such  committee.  Any  meeting  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  and  an 
accurate  record  shall  be  kept  and  made 
avAllable  to  tbe  public.  No  member  of  such 
committee  (other  than  repreaantatlves  of 
employers  and  employees)  ahall  have  an  eoo- 
Domlc  interest  m  aar  propoaed  rule. 

NATIONAL    OCCtJPATIONAI.    SATETT    AWD    BEALTB 
ZOASO 

Sfic.  a.  (a)  The  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board  la  hereby  estab- 
lished. Tbe  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  having  a  background  either  by  rea- 
son of  previous  training,  education  or  ex- 
perience m  tbe  field  of  occupaUonal  safety 
or  health,  wbo  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe 
Fre&ident.  One  of  tbe  five  members  may  be 
designated  at  an;  time  by  tbe  President  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  tbe  Board. 

(b)  Subchapter  II  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates)  of  cbs^pter  53  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  la  amended  u 
follows : 


(I)  SecUon  6314  (5  UjS.C.  6314)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 
following;  "(64)  Chairman.  National  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Board." 

(3)  SecUon  6315  (&U^.C.  631&)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(B3)  Members,  NaUonal  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Board." 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  tbe  Board  shall 
be  In  the  Dlsutct  of  Colimibia.  Tbe  Board 
shall  have  an  ofQclal  seal  which  shall  be  Ju- 
dicially nouced  and  which  shall  be  preserved 
In  tbe  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall, 
without  regard  to  tbe  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point and  prescribe  tbe  duues  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

<e)  The  Chairman  sball  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  tbe  admlnlstraUve 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  shall  appoint. 
In  accordance  with  tbe  civil  service  laws. 
sucb  officers,  bearing  examiners,  agents,  at- 
torneys, and  employees  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary and  to  fix  tbelr  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ClasBlflcaUon  Act  of  1M0. 
■s  amended. 

(f )  Three  members  of  tbe  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quonim. 

(g)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  employ  ex- 
perts, advisors,  and  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  as  authorised  by  aecUon  3106 
of  utle  6.  United  States  Code,  and  allow  them 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  ss  au- 
thorized by  section  6703(b)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment 
service  employed  lnt«nnlttenUy,  while  so 
employed. 

(b)  To  carry  out  its  ftincUons  imder  this 
Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  sub- 
poenas tor  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents  and  administer 
oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  tbe  courts  of  the  Utilted 
States. 

(1)  Tbe  Board  may  order  testimony  to  be 
taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  It  at  any  stage  of  sucb  proceeding 
Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given  in 
wrlUng  by  tbe  Board  or  by  the  party  or  his 
attorney  of  record,  which  nouce  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  witness  and  tbe  time  and 
place  of  tbe  taking  of  his  depoalUon.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  de- 
pose, and  to  produce  books,  papers,  or  docu- 
ments, in  tbe  same  manner  as  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  to  appear  and  tesUfy  and  pro- 
duce like  documentary  evidence  before  the 
Board,  as  provided  In  subsection  (J)  of  thla 
section,  witnesses  whose  deposlUons  are 
taken  under  this  subsection,  snd  tbe  per- 
sons taking  such  depositions,  shall  he  en- 
titled to  tbe  same  feea  as  are  paid  for  like 
serrloes  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  In  tbe  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpoena  served  upon  any 
person  under  tbia  secUon.  the  Federal  dis- 
trict cotirt  for  any  district  In  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacu  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  tbe  United  States, 
and  after  notice  to  sucb  person  and  bear- 
ing. Pball  have  jurlsdlcUon  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  pro- 
duce documents  before  tbe  Board,  or  both; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(k)  The  Board  is  authorieed  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
acUon  of  Its  proceedings. 

DtmZS    or    THE    BBdZTSBT — INSPUt'llOMS. 
PaTOSnUATIONS,    AND    ■KPOaTS 

Sec.  0.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senUng  appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establisbment. 
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coB5trucUon  ute.  or  other  are*.  workpUce 
or  enTlroxinient  where  work  Is  perfonnod  by 
fcn  employee  of  mn  employer;  and 

(2)  to  question  any  such  employee  and  to 
inspect  and  investigate  durUig  regular  woric- 
mg  hours  and  at  other  reasonable  times  and 
Within  reasonable  llmita  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  any  such  area,  wortplace,  or  ta- 
viranmeuc.  and  all  pertinent  conditions, 
struct  ares,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
e<)ulpment.  and  materials  therein. 

(b)  If  the  employer,  or  his  representative, 
accompanies  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
repr*sentail«  during  the  conduct  ol  all  or 
any  part  of  tsi  inspection,  a  representative 
aathorlxed  by  the  empJoyeea  shall  also  be 
glTm  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(ci  Each  employer  shall  make.  keep,  and 
preserve  for  such  period  of  time,  and  make 
avullable  to  the  Secretary  such  record  of  his 
actlvttJea  concerning  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  the  SecreUry  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation or  order  as  neceseary  or  appropriate 
for  canTlng  out  his  duties  under  this  Act 

(d>  In  miking  hL-*  inspections  and  Inves- 
tigations under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wli- 
noases  and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy, failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of  the 
Untt«d  States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
any  territory  or  possession,  within  the  Jorla- 
dictlon  of  which  such  person  is  found,  or 
reside*  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  appU- 
cAtloa  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  to  such  prrcon  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  to  produce  evi- 
dence If.  as,  and  when  »o  ordered,  and  to 
give  teetunony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
Investigation  or  In  queatton;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

lei  In  carrying  oni  hla  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorlEed 
to— 

(II  (ise.  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  eervloea.  faclllUea.  and  employ- 
ees of  such  agency  with  c*  without  relm- 
bunement.  and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivUion  thereof,  accept 
and  uae  the  ser^Icee.  raciutlea.  and  employ- 
ees of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion  with   or   without  reimbursement;    and 

(3 1  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
310B  Of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  except 
that  contrmcta  It>r  such  employnient  may  be 
renewed  annually;  oompensate  individual!  so 
employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
G&-18  in  section  5333  of  title  5.  United  States 
C«iKle,  including  travel  time,  and  allow  them 
whUe  away  from  liielr  homes  or  regular  places 
of  bualnesB,  travel  expenses  (Including  per 
diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  i  as  auihorlred 
by  section  5703  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persona  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intetmittenUy.  while  so  employed. 

(3)  delegate  hla  authortty  iinder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  secUon  to  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement and  with  lu  consent  to  any  State 
agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement and  under  oondlUona  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  such  State  agency 
or  agencies. 

if)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employer*,  especially  those  oper- 
ating small  bualnefisee.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  In  obtaining  Inforxoatlon  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  mazimuin  extent  feasible, 
(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  be  may  deem  neo- 
essuy  to  carry  out  his  responsibiUtifls  under 
tbla    Act.   Including   rules   and    regulations 
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dealing  with  the  inspection  of  an  employer's 
establishment. 

th)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated Buch  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  ne»5sary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  equipment  which  he  determines  as 
neoeasary  to  measure  the  exposure  of  employ- 
ees to  working  environments  which  might 
cause  cumulative  or  latent  111  effects. 
crraTioKS  and  BArrrr  and  rulth  afpkals 

COUIUSSION    KXAaiNCB 

Sbc.  10.  ia)  If.  upon  the  basis  of  an  in- 
spection or  investlgaUoD.  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  an  employer  baa  violated  the  r»- 
quirvmeats  of  sections.  6,  or  9(c)  of  this  Act. 
or  BUbsecUon  ^e)  of  this  aecUon,  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  he 
ahaU  Issue  a  dLailon  to  the  employer  unle&s 
the  violation  is  de  minimU.  Thla  citation 
shall  be  in  writing  and  describe  with  partic- 
ularity the  nature  of  the  violation,  including 
a  reference  to  the  requirement,  standard, 
rule,  order  or  regulation  alleged  to  have  been 
violated. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  citation  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  proposed  civil  pen- 
alties; and 

(3)  a  reasonable  time  within  which  the 
employer  shall  correct  the  violation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  each  citation 
within  45  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
alleged  violation  but  for  good  cause  the  Sec- 
retary may  expend  such  period  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  90  days  from  such  occurrence. 

(d)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission 
of  the  employer's  IntenUon  and  the  Safety 
and  Health  AppeaU  Commission  shall  afford 
the  employer  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as 
provided  m  section  11  of  this  Act.  However. 
If  the  employer  falU  to  notify  the  Secretary 
within  15  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  cita- 
tion of  hla  Intention  to  contest  the  citation 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  citation  shall,  on 
the  day  immediately  foUovrtng  the  expiration 
of  the  16-day  period,  become  a  final  order  of 
the  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission. 

(e)  Each  employer  who  receives  a  citation 
under  this  section  shall  prominently  post 
such  citation  or  copy  thereof  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  in  the  ciutlon 
occurred. 

(f)  No  ciutlon  may  be  Issued  under  this 
section  after  the  erplration  of  three  months 
following   the   occurrence   of   any   violation. 

fg)  Whenever  the  Secretary  compromises, 
mitigates,  or  settles  any  penalty  aasessed 
under  this  Act,  he  shall  include  a  sutement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  action,  and  such 
sMtement  ahaU  be  published  m  the  Federal 
Register. 
occtrpATZONaL  aarsTT  Ann  hkalth  amAU 

COKIUBBIOM 

8kc.    11.   A.   OaaAiozATiOH    awd   Juaxsmc- 

TIOM. — 

( 1  >  ArATUS- — The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Hsalth  Appeals  Ccaunlsslon  is  hereby  estab- 
lished as  an  Independent  agency  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government.  The 
members  thereof  shall  t>e  known  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mlasloners  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health   AppeaU  Commission. 

(3)  JuuBDimoH. — The  Commission  shall 
have  such  Jurisdiction  as  Is  conferred  on  It 
by  this  Act. 

(3)  lincBBtsHir. — (a)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  three  Oommlaslonen. 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  end  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

<bi  l^e  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  equal  to  that  provided 
for  the  executive  level  In  section  bSli.  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  the  salary  of  the 
remaining  two  Commissioners  shall  be  In  ac* 
cordance   with   the   executive  level   as  pro- 


vided in  section  6315.  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code. 

\c)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Conunls- 
sioners  shall  be  as  follows:  one  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  one  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  yeara.  and  the  remaining 
Commissioner  for  a  term  of  alx  years,  re- 
spectively. Their  succsssora  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  £tx  years  each,  except 
that  vacancy  caused  by  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  ot  a  member  prior  to  the  cxplra- 
uon  of  the  term  for  which  be  was  appointed 
shall  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  unexpired  term.  A  commissioner  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(d)  A  Commissioner  removed  from  office 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  [wmUtted  at  any  time 
to  practice  before  the  Commission. 

(4)  OacANiZATiON. — (a)  The  Commission 
shall  have  a  seal  which  shall  be  judlclaUy 
noticed. 

(bl  Tlie  President  may  at  any  ume  desig- 
nate one  ot  the  three  Commisslonera  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  shaU 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  ot 
the  Commission's  business.  A  vacancy  ahaU 
not  Impair  lu  powers  nor  affect  its  duties. 

{d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Coounlasloo 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hut  U 
may  sit  at  any  place  wtthln  the  United 
States  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ex- 
peditious conduct  of  Its  proceedings  and  the 
convenience  of  the  parties. 

<5)  HcAaiMG  EXAMiKcas. — (a)  The  Com- 
mlsaion  may  appoint  hearing  examiners  to 
conduct  such  business  as  the  Commtssloa 
may  require.  Bach  hearing  examiner  shall  be 
an  attorney  at  law  and  shall  be  selected 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  list  of 
Individuals  eligible  for  selection  ss  adminis- 
trative hearing  examiners. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  hearing  examiners  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  governing  epipioyeea  in  the 
claaalfied  civil  service,  except  that  appoint- 
ments shall  bo  made  without  regard  to 
5  U.S.C.  5108.  Each  hearing  examiner  will 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  leas  than 
the  GS-ie  level. 

B.    PaOCSDOBX. — 

(1)  BxraxsxNTAnoM  or  pastiks. — The  Sec- 
retary or  hU  delegate  shall  be  represented  by 
the  SoUcltoc  of  Labor  or  hla  delegate  before 
the  Commlsalon.  The  respondent  shall  be 
repreeented  in  accordance  with  the  rules  ol 
practice  preecrlbed  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  Rules  or  paAcncx.  paocsDuas,  AJwn 
tvmxNCX.— The  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  of  pracUce  and  procedure  {other 
than  rules  of  evidence)  ss  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  and  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  appUcable  in  tnals  without 
a  jury  In  the  United  States  District  Court  o* 
the  District  of  ColumbU. 

(31  Sxancx  or  pbocess. — The  malUng  hj 
certified  mall  or  registered  mall  of  any  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice  or  procees  In  re- 
spect of  proceedings  before  the  Oommlsslon 
shall  be  held  sufficient  service  of  such  plead- 
ing, decision,  order,  notice,  or  process. 

(4)  ADKINISTSATION  or  OATHS  AKD  FSOCtmX- 

UKNT  or  TseriMoirr, — Txa  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Com- 
mlselon  any  Commissioner  of  the  Cotnmla- 
slon,  the  clerk  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated In  writing  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  may  administer 
oaths,  and  any  Commissioner  may  examine 
witnesses  and  require,  by  subpoena  ordered 
by  the  Commission  and  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner (or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission or  by  any  other  employee  of  the 
Commission  when  acting  under  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — 
(a)  The  attendance  and  testimony  of  wH- 
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,.  and  the  production  of  all  necessary 
hooka,  papers,  documents,  correepondence. 
and  other  evidence,  from  any  place  in  the 
United  Sutea  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing,  or 

(b)  The  taking  of  a  deposition  before  any 
deslffOAted  individual  competent  to  admin- 
ister oaths  under  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
deposition  the  testimony  abali  be  reduoed  to 
writing  by  the  individual  taking  the  depo- 
sition or  under  hla  direction  and  shall  then 
be  subscribed  by  the  deponent. 

(6)  WrrNEss  rxxa. — (a)  Any  witness  sum- 
moned or  whose  deposition  Is  taken  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  witnesses 
m  cotirts  of  the  United  States. 

lb)  Such  fees  and  mileage  and  the  expenses 
of  taking  any  such  deposition  shall  be  paid 
as  follows: 

<A)  In  the  case  of  witnesses  for  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  such  payments  shaU 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  out 
of  any  mcueys  appropriated  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  wltnessee. 
such  payments  shall  be  made,  subject  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Conunlaaion,  by  the 
party  at  whose  Instance  the  witness  appears 
or  the  deposition  Is  taken. 

(6)  H£.(BiN&5. — Notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  upon  any  proceeding  instituted  t>e- 
fore  the  Commission  shall  be  given  to  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. If  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  the 
proceedings  Is  given  before  a  hearing  examin- 
er of  the  Commission,  neither  the  respond- 
ent nor  the  Secretary  nor  his  delegate  shall 
be  entitled  to  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  Commission  upon  review, 
except  upon  a  specific  order  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission ^all  be  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
testimony,  and.  If  the  Commission  so  re- 
quires, the  argtunent.  shall  he  stenographl- 
cally  reported.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 

2  t-o  contrnct   for  the  reportlni;  of  such   hear- 

X  logs,  and  in  such  contract  to  fix  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  transcripts  will 
be  supplied  by  the  contmctor  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  others  and  agencies, 

(7)  RxpoKTs  AKD  DECISIONS. — (a)  A  report 
upon  any  proceeding  Instituted  before  the 
Commission  and  a  decision  thereon  shall  be 
made  as  quickly  as  practicable.  The  decision 
shall  bo  made  by  a  Commissioner  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  C-ommlsston.  and 
such  decision  so  made  shalL  when  entered, 
be  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  include  In  its  report  upon  any  pro- 
ceeding its  findings  of  fact  or  opinion  or 
memorandum  opinion.  The  Commission  shall 
report  in  writing  all  Its  findings  of  fact, 
opinions,  and  memorandum  opinions. 

(c)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  dismiss- 
ing the  proceeding  shall  be  considered  as  Its 
decision. 

(8)  PEOCXOr&ES  IN   XSOAXO  TO   TKX  RXAKXNO 

EXAMTNEKs.— (a)  A  hearing  examiner  shall 
hear,  and  make  a  determination  upon,  any 
proceeding  Instituted  before  the  Coounisalon 
and  any  motion  In  connection  therewith,  sik- 
slgned  to  such  hearing  examiner  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  make 
a  report  of  any  such  determination  which 
constitutes  his  final  dlspoeltton  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  hearing  examiner 
shall  become  the  report  of  the  Commission 
within  30  days  after  such  report  by  the  hear- 
ing examiner  unless  within  such  period  any 
Commissioner  has  directed  that  such  report 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission.  Any 
preliminary  action  by  a  hearing  examiner 
which  does  not  form  the  basis  for  the  entry 
of  the  final  decision  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Oommlsslon  except  In  aocord- 
ance  with  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  report  of  a  hearing  examiner 
shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  record  In  any  oaae 


In  which  the  Chairman  directs  that  such  re- 
[>ort  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission. 

(9)  PoBLiciTT  or  paocixDiNGs. — All  rejxjrts 
of  the  Commission  and  all  evidence  received 
by  the  Commission,  Including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  bearings. 
shall  be  public  records  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public:  except  that  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  Oommlsslon  in  any  proceeding 
which  has  become  final  the  Commission  may, 
upon  motion  of  the  respondent  or  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  permit  the  withdrawal 
by  the  party  entitled  thereto  of  originals  of 
books,  documents,  and  records,  and  of  models, 
diagrams,  and  other  exhibits.  Introduced  in 
evidence  before  the  Oommlsslon;  or  the 
Oommlsslon  may,  on  Its  own  moUon,  make 
such  other  dispoeltlon  thereof  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

<10)  PiTBLiCATioM  or  SKPOSTB. — The  Ccfia- 
mlssAoa  shall  provide  for  the  publloatioo  of 
lie  reports  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  beet 
adapted  for  public  infonnaaon  and  uae,  and 
such  authorized  pubUoatlon  shall  be  com- 
petent es'ldence  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission therein  contained  In  all  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  with- 
out any  further  proof  or  authentication 
thereof.  Such  reports  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
in  tbe  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  other  public  documents. 

( 11 )  Upon  iBsufljice  of  a  citation  and  notl- 
ficSkUon  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10,  the  CommlEslon  shall  afford  an  cnp- 
portunlty  for  a  hearing,  and  shall  Issue  such 
orders,  and  make  such  declsdons,  based  upon 
fijullngs  of  fact,  ss  are  deemed  neceseary  to 
enforce  the  Act. 

C.  MrscxiXAMKons  PaovtsioNs. — 

(I)  £MPix>rKSs. — (a)  Appointment  and 
OompensatloD. 

The  CoDimlsGlon  Is  autbcvlsed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civU  service  laws  bo  appoint, 
and  In  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act 
of  1M6  (83  Stat  9S4;  6  US  C.  chapter  31). 
as  amended  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
employees.  Including  a  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission, as  may  be  necessary  to  efficiently 
execute  the  functions  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)   Expenses  for  Travel  and  Subelstence. 

The  employees  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  their  necesaary  traveling  expenses, 
and  expenses  for  subsiBteuce  while  traveling 
on  duty  and  away  from  their  designated  eta- 
tiotu,  as  provided  lu  the  Travel  Expense  Aot 
of  1940  (63  Stat.  16fl:  5  U£.C.  ch^ter  16). 

(3t  ExFXMornraxs. — The  Commlaelon  to  au- 
thorised to  make  such  expenditures  (includ- 
ing expenditures  for  personal  services  and 
rent  at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where, and  for  law  books,  t>ooks  of  reference, 
and  periodicals) ,  as  may  be  necessary  to  effi- 
ciently execute  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Coounls&ion.  All  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  allowed  and  paid,  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
the  C-cmmlssloo.  upon  presentaticm  ot  isem- 
laed  vouchers  therefor  signed  by  the  certify- 
ing ofllcer  designated  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  DdPosmoN  or  rxKs. — All  fees  received 
by  the  Commission  ahall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  misoellaneous  receipts. 

(4)  Pta  roB  TXARBcaiPT  or  kbcosd. — The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  fix  a  fee.  not 
In  excess  of  the  fee  fixed  by  law  to  be 
charged  and  collected  therefor  by  the  clerks 
of  the  district  courts,  for  comparing,  or  for 
preparing  and  comparing,  a  transcript  of 
the  record,  or  for  copying  any  record,  entry, 
or  other  paper  and  the  comparison  and  cer- 
tification thereof. 

paocmiraxs  to  comrmucr  nmiinEirT 

DANCias 

Sxc.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  ah^U  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
oould  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 


or  serious  physical  harm  immediately  or  be- 
fore the  Inmiinence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures  otherwise  provided   by    this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  ten^orary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of 
an  enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act.  The  proceeding  shall  be 
as  provided  by  Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rulee. 
Civil  Procedures,  except  that  no  temporary 
restraining  order  issued  wltbout  notice  shaU 
be  effective  for  a  period  longer  than  S  days. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditiotis  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  m  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sought. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  unreasonably  falls 
to  petition  the  court  for  appropriate  r^ 
lief  under  this  section  and  any  employee 
is  Injured  thereby  either  physically  or  finan- 
cially by  reason  of  such  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary,  such  employee  may  bring 
an  action  against  the  United  States  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  which  he  may  recover  the 
damages  he  has  sustained,  including  reason- 
able court  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  is  obtained  under  this  sec- 
tion by  the  Secretary,  the  court  which  grants 
such  relief  shall  set  a  sum  which  it  deems 
proper  for  the  payment  of  such  costs,  dam- 
ages, and  att^nmey's  fees  as  may  be  incurred 
or  suffered  by  any  employer  who  Is  found 
to  have  been  wrongfully  restrained  or  en- 
joined. In  no  case  shall  any  em^doyer  wrong- 
fully restrained  or  enjoined  be  entitled  to 
a  recovery  for  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's 
fees  In  excess  of  the  sum  set  by  the  court. 

JXnnCTAL  PROCXXDINGS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Any  employer  required  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  to  comply  wlt2i 
the  standards,  regulations,  or  requirements 
under  this  Act,  or  to  pay  a  penalty,  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  order  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  for  review,  within  sixty  daya 
alter  service  of  such  order.  In  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  wherein  the  employer  has  its  principal 
office.  A  oopy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commiaslon  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtoln  Judicial 
review  or  enforcement  of  a  deolalon  of  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  subsection  (I)  of 
this  section. 

(3)  Until  the  record  In  a  case  shall  have 
been  filed  in  a  court,  as  herein  provided.  tlM 
Commission  may  at  any  tinM,  upon  reason- 
able notice  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  finding,  order  or  rule  made  or 
issued  by  It. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petiuon  for  re- 
view under  this  section,  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  shall 
have  power  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  to  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  pert, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  and  to  enforce 
such  order  to  the  extent  that  It  is  affirmed. 
To  the  extent  that  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  affirmed,  the  court  shall  thereupon 
Issue  its  own  order  requiring  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  commencement  ol  proceedings  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall  not.  unless  specif- 
ic3dly  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Oosn- 
mission  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  such  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Commission  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  WniUngM  of 
the  Commission  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  oon- 
aldered  sa  a  whole,  shall  be  ooo'^laslTe.  bnt 
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tJM  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
tbo  caw  to  ihe  Commisalon  lor  the  taking 
or  additional  evidence  in  such  manner  and 
upon  iuch  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper,  in  which  event  the  Com- 
misalon mav  make  uew  or  modified  findings 
and  shall  file  such  ftndings  (which.  If  sup- 
ported  by  subewntial  evidence  on  the  record 
eonsidered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusUe) 
fciid  Its  recommendation,  it  any.  lor  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  JW  original 
order,  with  the  return  ol  such  additional 
evidence  _     ^ , 

(6)  The  judgment  of  the  court  afllrmlng 
or  setting  aalde.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  under  this  subsecUon  shaU  be  final 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Siatea  upon  certiorari  w  certl- 
ficauon  as  provided  la  aecUon  1354  of  UUe 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(7)  An  order  of  the  commission  shall  be- 
come final  under  the  same  conditions  as  an 
ocder  of  the  Federal  Tr&de  Commisalon 
under  section  45(g)  of  Utle  15.  D5.C. 

(b)  Any  interested  person  affected  by  the 
Mtlon  of  the  Board  in  issuing  a  standard 
under  section  8  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Appe*ls 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  the  pub- 
lication of  such  rtile  a  petiuon  praying  that 
the  acUon  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set 
aalde  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such 
petiuon  shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  the 
BoAHl  and  thereupon  the  Board  shaU  certify 
and  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  action  complained  of  was  Iseued  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3112  of  title  38,  United 
Siatea  Code.  Review  by  the  court  shall  be  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  706  ol 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  caae  to 
the  Board  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Board  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  lt«  previous 
action  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceeding*.  The  rem- 
edy prxjvlded  by  this  subsection  for  nsvlew- 
ing  a  standard  or  rule  shall  be  exclusive.  The 
ludgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State*  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
Tided  m  section  1354  of  title  28.  United 
Stales  Code  The  commencement  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  subsection  shaU  not.  un- 
less specifically  ordered  by  the  oourt.  deUy 
the  appUcatlon  of  the  Board's  standards. 

(c)  ClvU  penalties  OTved  under  this  Act 
abaU  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  depoelt 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
Shan  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be 
recovered  In  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  Federal  district 
court  to  the  district  where  the  violation  1» 
aUeged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the  em- 
ployer has  ita  principal  office. 

Id)  The  Federal  dlatrlrt  courts  shall  have 
lurlsdlcuon  of  actions  to  collect  penalUea 
preacrtbed  in  this  Act  and  may  provide  such 
additional  relief  as  the  court  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Occupa- 
Uonal  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commla- 
slon. 

aXPECSKNTA-nOM   IM  CIVtL   LTnOATlON 

Sic  14-  Except  as  prrorided  in  aectlon  518 
(at  of  title  38.  United  State*  Code,  relating 
to  UUgation  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Solicitor  of  lAbor 
may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary 
In  any  civil  litigation  brought  under  thl*  Act 
but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  dlrecuon  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

CON  Fmaw  TiaLiTT  or  tvadc  sBcarrs 

Sic.  15.  All  information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  hla 
repreaentatlTe  in  connection  with  any  in- 
spection or  proceeding  \inder  this  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  se- 


cret referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dia- 
cloeed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
essential  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
However,  any  such  Informatloo  shall  be  re- 
corded and  presented  off  the  official  pubUc 
record,  and  shall  be  kept  and  preserved 
separately. 

VAKIAT10N8,  TOLiaAHCKa,  AND  EXEMPnOHa 

Sac.  18.  The  Board,  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may 
provide  such  reasonable  limitations  and  may 
make  such  rule*  and  regulation*  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  exemp- 
tion* to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  It  may  find  necessary  and  proper 
to  avoid  serloua  impairment  of  the  national 
defense.  Such  action  shall  not  be  in  effect  for 
more  th^n  six  months  without  notification 
to  affected  employees  and  an  opportunity 
being  afforded  for  a  hearln£. 

PENALTIES 

Sbc.  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully 
or  repeatedly  violates  the  requlrementa  of 
section  5  of  this  Act.  any  standard  or  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  aectlon  8  of  this 
Act,  or  regulaUons  preacrtbed  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  may  be  aasessed  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more   than  (lO.OOO  for  each   vlolauon. 

(h)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  of 
any  standard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  In- 
clude a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  81,000  for 
each  such  vtolatlon. 

ic)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5  of  this  Act,  any 
standard  or  rule  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act.  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  such  viola- 
tion is  specifically  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secre- 
tary may  include  in  the  citation  issued  for 
such  violation  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to 
81.000  for  each  such  violation. 

(d)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  become  final  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  section  10 
of  this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  When  such 
violation  IS  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day 
durtng  which  It  continues  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing the  penalty  except  where  such  order  or 
citation  Is  pending  review  under  secUon  11 
of    this   Act. 

(e)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists. oppoBW.  impedes,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferea  with  any  person  while  engaged  In  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  Inspec- 
tions or  Investigatory  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  85.000  or  impri- 
soned not  more  than  three  yearn,  or  both. 
Whoever,  in  the  commisalon  of  any  such 
acts  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years  or  both. 
Whoever  kills  a  person  while  engaged  in  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  Inspecting 
or  investigating  duties  under  this  Act  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  any  term 
pf  years  or  for  life. 

(f)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  asaessed 
by  the  Commission  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
81.000  for  each  such  violation. 

(g>  Any  person  who  discbarges  or  In  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  Instituted  or  caused  to  b«  In- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act.  or  has  testified  or  la  about  to  testify 
in  any  such  proceeding,  aball  be  assessMl  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Oommlaslon  of  up  to 


810.000.  Siicb  person  may  also  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  810.000  or  imprison- 
ment of  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  or 
both. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  coUecl  all  penalties  provided  In 
this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penally  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  buslnefis  being  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith  of 
the  employer,  and  the  hUtory  of  previous 
violations. 

(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  in  a  place 
of  employment  If  there  la  a  suljstantlal  prob- 
abUlty  that  death  or  serious  phs-alcal  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exists, 
or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  are  in  use.  in  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  employer  did  not.  and  could  not 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence, 
know  of  the  presence  of  the  violation. 

ffTATV    JUmiBOXCTION    AND    STATl    PLAK8 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assertng 
Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health  Issue  with  respect 
to  which  no  standard  Is  In  effect  under  sec- 
tion 8. 

fb)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  reepouslblUty  for  development  and 
enforcement  therein  of  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  relating  to  any  occupo- 
tlonal  safety  or  health  Issue  with  respect  to 
which  a  Federal  standard  has  been  promul- 
gated under  section  6  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  the  development  of  such  standards 
and  their  enforcement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  imder  subsection  (b». 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  In 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throu^out  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  Issues. 
which  standards  (snd  the  enforcement  of 
which  standards)  are  or  will  l>e  at  least  as 
effective  In  providing  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  aa  the 
standards  promulgated  under  eecUon  8  which 
relate  to  the  same  Issues. 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  aU  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act 
which  la  at  least  as  effective  as  that  provided 
in  section  9(a><ll,  and  Includes  a  prohibi- 
tion on  advance  notice  of  Inspections, 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  or  wUl  have 
the  legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

(6)  gives  satisfactory  assuranoes  that  such 
SUte  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, 

(8)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  t2uit 
such  State  wUl.  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
It*  law.  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehcntlve  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agencies  of  the  State  and  Ita  politi- 
cal BUbdivlslona.  which  program  Is  aa  effec- 
tive as  the  standards  contained  In  an  ap- 
proved plan, 

(7)  requires  employers  in  the  State  to 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  plan 
were  not  tn  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
make  such  reporto  to  the  Secretary  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Inforznatlon,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. 

<d)   If  tbe  Secretary  rejecta  a  plan  aub- 
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mltted  under  subsecUon  (b).  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  plan,  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  bearing  before  so  do- 
ing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a 'State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  he 
may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
hla  authority  under  sections  9.  10.  11  and  12 
with  respect  to  comparable  standards  prom- 
ulgated under  section  6.  for  the  period  spe- 
cified m  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
imtil  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  tn  subsection  (c)  are  brijxg 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of  sections 
5(b),  9  (except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  subsection  (O).  10.  11.  and  12,  and 
standards  promulgated  under  section  6  of 
this  Act,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
occupational  aafety  or  health  issues  covered 
under  the  plan,  but  the  Secretary  may  retain 
Jurisdiction  under  the  above  provisions  in 
any  proceeding  oommenced  under  sections 
10  or  11  before  the  date  of  determination. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  mmke  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  in  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  aectlon 
la  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  finds,  after  aflor'llng  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  there  Is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  State  plan  (or  any  asstirance 
contained  therein ) .  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect,  but  the  State 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  in  any  case  com- 
menced before  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan 
In  order  to  enforce  standards  under  the  plan 
whenever  the  Issues  involved  do  not  relate 
to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan. 

(g>  The  SUte  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  la  located  by  tUing  in  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  praying 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  be  modified 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  forthwith  he  served  upon 
the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  and  file  In  the  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  was 
Issued  as  provided  In  section  3113  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  Secretary's  decision  in  rejecting  a 
proposed  State  plan  or  withdrawing  his  ap- 
proval of  such  a  plan  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  the  court  shall  affirm  the  Secre- 
tary's decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  he  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certloru-I 
or  certiflcatlon  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

rxDEBAL  ACENCT  aATITT  paOGBAH S  AHS 
BESPONSIBnjnES 

Sac.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  esUb- 
llsb  and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  is  consistent  with  the  sUndards 
promulgated  under  section  8.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  thereof) — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  hnlthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6: 

(3)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the 
use  of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  neceasary 
to  protect  employees: 


(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  lilnessas  for  pr<^»er 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content  of 
records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section;  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secte- 
tary  with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  Injuries  and  the  agencys  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7902(e)(3) 
of  title  5.  United  Sutes  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  a  summary  or  digest  of  reports 
submitted  to  him  under  subsection  (a)(6) 
of  this  section,  together  with  hla  evaluations 
of  and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports.  The  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rcp- 
reeenutlves  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  under  this  section. 

(c)  Section  7902ic>(l)  of  Utle  5.  United 
SUtes  Code  U  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganlEatlons   representing   employees". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to 
records  and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  <3) 
and  (5)  of  this  section  unleae  thoM  records 
and  reports  are  specifically  required  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy,  tn 
which  case  the  Secretary  ahall  have  access  to 
such  information  as  will  not  Jeopardize  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy. 

TEAUrtMG  AND  KMPLOTEX   EOOCATIOK 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
catltm,  and  Welfare,  after  oonsulUtlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board  and  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departmenta  and 
ageociea,  shall  conduct,  directly  or  by  granta 
or  contracts  (1)  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  person- 
nel to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
(21  Informational  programs  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  and  proper  use  of  adequat«  safety 
and  health  equipment. 

lb)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  i>er»onnel  engaged  in 
work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare, 
Bhall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
unsafe  or  unhealthf ul  working  conditions  In 
employments  covered  by  this  Act,  and  to 
consult  with  and  advise  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  organizations  representing  em- 
ployers and  employees  as  to  effective  means 
of  preventing  occupational  Injuries  and  III- 


ceants  to  the  stateb 
Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  yean,  to  make 
granto  to  the  States  which  have  designated  a 
Stata  agency  under  section  18(c)  to  assist 
them  ( 1 1  in  Identifying  their  needs  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  area  of  occupational 
aafety  and  health,  (3)  In  developing  Stata 
plans  under  section  18  or  (3)  In  developing 
plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  ooUectlon 
of  information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  injuries  and  dis- 
eases: 

(B)  Increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
in  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(G)  otherwise  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  Stata  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws,  mcludlng  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objecttves  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ts  autborlaed,  during 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  yeans,  to  make  granU 
to  the  States  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projecta  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  suhaecUon  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Governor  of  the  Stata  shall  deaig- 
nata  the  appropriata  Stata  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  secUon. 

(d)  Any  Stata  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  Stata,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  sholl  submit  an 
appUcatlon  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, approve  or  reject  such   ^plication. 

(f)  The  Federal  share  for  each  Stata  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
may  bo  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  SUWs 
total  cost.  In  the  event  the  Federal  share  for 
all  States  under  either  such  subaectlon  ix  not 
the  same,  the  differences  among  the  States 
shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  objective 
crltaria. 

(g)  The  Secretary  U  authorUsed  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  tn  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cxipational  safety  and  health  contained  In 
Stata  plana  approved  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
share  for  each  Stata  grant  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
Stata's  total  cost.  The  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (1)  shall  be  applicable  In  determining 
the  Federal   share  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  J\me  80.  1973,  the  Secretary 
ShaU,  after  consultaUon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  txans- 
mlt  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congrni. 
describing  the  experience  under  the  procnra 
and  making  any  recommends tiona  he  may 
deem  appropriata. 

■CONOMIC    ASStaTAZfCX    TO    SMAtX    •trSZKXSSEa 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended,  la  amended — 

( 1 )  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof";  and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  alter  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(8)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreemento  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immedlata  or  deferred  bads) 
as  the  Admlnlstrotlon  may  detarmlne  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  affecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  In  the  equipment,  facUItlea,  or 
methods  of  operation  of  such  business  In  or- 
der to  comply  vrtth  the  applicable  standards 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Occupations!  Safety  and  Health  Act  or  stand- 
ards adopted  by  a  Stata  pursuant  to  a  plan 
approved  under  section  18  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  If  the  Admln- 
LsCratlon  determines  that  such  concern  Is 
likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
without  aaststance  under  this  paragraph." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  <' 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5) "  after  "par- 
agraph (9)"  and  Inserting  a  comma  followed 
by  "(B(  or  (8»*' 

(c)  Section  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Small  Bustneas 
Act.  aa  amended.  U  amended  by  inserUng 
"7(b)(8),*'  after  'Ttb)  (6).". 

(d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaran- 
teed for  the  purpoaea  set  forth  In  eectlon 
7(b)  (6)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  303 
nf  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985,  as  amended. 

EESCAECR   AKD  ED^TEO  ACTIVnUS 

Sec.  23.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  coosuIUtton 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Board  and  with  other 
appropriata  ^deral  departmenU  or  agencies, 
shall  conduct  (directly  or  by  granta  or  con- 
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tnctM)  nsA&Tcb.  experiments,  and  demon- 
■tr&cloiu  reUUng  U}  occupational  safety  and 
health,  Inclumng  studies  ol  peycbologlcal 
factore  Involved,  and  relating  to  Umuvatlve 
methods,  techniques,  and  approaches  for 
dealing  vith  occupational  aafety  and  health 
problenu- 

(3)  The  Sftcxetary  ot  Health.  EducaUon. 
and  WelTure  shall  from  Ume  to  time  consult 
with  the  Board  In  order  to  develop  specific 
plaoB  for  >ucb  research,  demoostratlous,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria, including  criteria  IdentUylng  toxic  eub- 
stancefi,  enabling  the  Board  to  meet  Its  re- 
aponalblllty  for  the  formulation  of  Bafety 
and  health  standards  under  this  Act;  and  the 
Secretary  of  HeaJth.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare, 
on  the  basis  of  such  research,  demonstra- 
tloxis.  and  axperlmeDts  and  sny  other  In- 
formation available  to  htm,  shall  develop 
and  publish  at  least  annually  such  criteria 
as  wUl  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thla  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Wclfire  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupational  s&fecy  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems.  In- 
cludlDiT  those  created  by  new  technology  In 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameUoratlTe  action  beyond  that 
which  Is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  opera- 
atlng  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
conduct  research  Into  the  motivational  and 
behavtora!  factors  relating  to  the  fleld  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

(4>  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  v-lthln  six  months 
or  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thtteafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family  or 
other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  is  cnown  to 
occur. 

<5)  The  Board  shall  reqx>nd.  as  soon  as 
poaalble.  to  a  request  by  any  employer  or  em- 
ployee for  a  determination  whether  or  not 
any  substance  normally  found  in  a  working 
place  has  toxic  or  harmful  eftecCs  in  such 
concentration  as  used  or  found: 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  mak.e  inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employees 
as  provided  in  section  0  of  this  Act  In  order 
to  carry  out  bis  functions  and  responslbill- 
tles  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  la  autbortzed  to  enter 
into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  for  Uie  purpose  of  con- 
ducting studies  relating  to  his  reeponsl- 
bUltles  under  Chta  Act.  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretvy  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  cooperate  in  order  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
section. 

<d)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 
the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  this  section  shall 
be  disseminated  by  the  Secretary  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  and  organlsatloos  thereof. 
BTATXsnca 

Sac.  3i  (a).  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  maintam  an  effective  program  of  collec- 
tion, compilation,  and  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  statistics.  Such  pro- 
grwu  may  cover  all  «mplo3rm«nts  whether  or 
not  subject  to  any  other  prorislons  of  this 
Act  but  shall  not  eorcr  employments  excluded 
by  section  4  of  the  Act. 

(2)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

(1)  Promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage 
In  programs  of  studies.  Information  and 
oocamunlcatlon  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics. 

(3)  ICake  grants  to  8t«te«  or  political  snb- 
dlTlslons  thereof  In  orda  to  assist  them  In 


developing  and  administering  iirograms  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  and  health 
statlsUcs. 

(3)  Arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  Inves- 
tigations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (b>  of  this  setclon  may  be 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total 
coat. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdlvlsloa,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, in  order  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  9(c}  of  this  Act. 
employers  shall  file  such  reports  with  the 
Secretary  as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(f>  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  lAbor  and  the  Slates  pertaining  to  the 
collection  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
statlstlca  already  In  effect  on  the  effective 
date  ot  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
superseded  by  grants  or  contracts  made  un- 
der this  Act. 


Sec.  25.  <a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  held  to  supersede  or  In  any 
manner  affect  any  workmen's  compensation 
law  or  to  enlarge  or  diminish  or  affect  In  any 
other  manner  the  cocnmon  law  or  statutory 
rights,  duties,  or  liabilities  of  employers  and 
employees  under  any  law  with  respect  to 
injuries,  occupational  or  other  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in  the 
course  of.  employment. 

|b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  re- 
speot  to  whom  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
State  agencies  acting  under  section  274  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(42  UJB.C.  3031)  exercise  statutory  authority 
to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  or  health, 

(CI  The  safety  and  health  standards  prom- 
ulgated under  the  Waiah-Heaiey  Public 
OoDtrftCts  Act  (41  UJ3.C.  35  et  seq.),  the 
Service  Contract  Act  (41  U.B.C.  351  et  seq.), 
and  Che  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  (20  VS.C.  361  et  seq.),  are 
deemed  repealed  and  rescinded  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  corresponding  standards  prom- 
ulgated under  this  Act.  as  determined  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  l>e  corresponding 
standards 

(dt  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  ^ply  to  any 
employer  who  Is  a  contractor  or  BUtx»n- 
tractor  for  construction,  alteration,  and/or 
repair  of  bulIdlngB  or  works.  Including  paint- 
ing or  decorating  In  the  regular  course  of  his 
business. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  thret  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  report  to 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  avoid  unneoeasary  duplication  and 
to  achieve  coordination  between  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws. 

(ft  Section  3  of  the  Art  of  August  9.  1999. 
(Public  Law  01-64.  88  Stat.  96)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  reed  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  section  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  August  13,  19(n.  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  'and  Construction 
Safety  and  Health*  before  'standards'  each 
time  It  appears," 

(g)  Subsection  107  of  PubUc  Iaw  91-54 
(83  Stat.  90)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  107.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of 
each  contract  which  la  entered  into  under 
legislation  subjetrt  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (04  Stat.  1367),  and  U 
for  constroctton.  alteration,  and/or  repair. 
Including  painting  and  decorating,  that  no 


contractor  or  subcontractor  contracting  for 
any  part  of  the  contract  work  shall  require 
any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  la  the 
performance  of  the  contract  to  work  in  sur- 
roundings or  under  working  conditions 
which  are  unsanitary,  hazardous,  or  dan- 
gerous to  his  health  or  safety,  as  deter- 
mined under  coostruotiun  safety  and  health 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  based  on  proceedings  pursuant  to 
section  553  of  title  5,  umted  Sutes  Code, 
provided  that  such  proceedings  include  a 
hearing  of  the  nature  authorized  by  said  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  L^bor  shall  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Constnia- 
Uon  Safety  and  Health  created  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  shall  give  duo  regard  to  the 
Committee's  recommendations  and  informa- 
tion in  framing  proposed  rules  or  subjects 
and  issu^  In  setting  stsmdards  In  accordanoe 
with  Sec.  443  of  Utie  5  U.S.  Code. 

"(2)  Each  employer  as  defined  in  section 
3(6)  of  the  Occupation  Safety  and  Health 
Act  who  Is  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
consu^ction.  alteration,  and /or  repair  of 
buildings  or  works,  including  pointing  and 
decorating  in  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, shall  comply  with  oonatrucUon  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under 
this  section." 

(h)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  107  of  Pub- 
Uc Law  91-54  (83  SUt.  96)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secreury  is  authorized  to 
moke  Inspections  and  Investigations  pur- 
suant to  secUons  9(a)  (c).  and  (d)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  If  upon 
the  bofils  of  luspectlon  or  luvestigatlon,  the 
Secretary  believes  that  an  employer  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  107(B)  (3) 
has  violated  any  health  or  safety  standard 
promulgated  iinder  section  107(a)  of  this 
Act.  or  has  violated  the  condition  required  of 
any  contract  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  applies,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
citation  to  the  employer  unless  the  violation 
Is  de  minimis.  The  provisions  of  section  10 
(except  subsection  (c)  thereof)  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  shall  apply 
to  citations  issued  under  this  Act.  In  issuing 
clUtions  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  each  citation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
violation  but  in  no  event  later  than  45  days 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  violation 
except  that  for  good  cause  the  Secretary  may 
extend  such  period  up  to  a  maximum  of  00 
days  from  such  occurrence.  The  provisions  of 
section  12  of  the  Occupational  Safety  ond 
Health  Act  shall  also  apply  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  If,  after  notice  and  opportimJty  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
violation  has  occurred  of  any  condition  pre* 
scribed  by  this  section  for  a  contract  of  the 
type  described  In  clnuse  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
103(a)  of  this  Act,  the  governmental  agency 
for  which  the  contract  work  Is  done  shall 
have  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract,  and 
to  enter  into  other  contracts  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract  work,  charging  any 
additional  cost  to  the  original  contractor.  If, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Commission  determines  that  a  violation  has 
occurred  of  any  condltloti  prescribed  by  this 
section  for  a  contract  of  the  type  descrtbed  in 
clause  3  of  section  103(a).  the  governmental 
agency  by  which  financial  guarantee,  assis- 
tance, or  insurance  for  the  contract  work  U 
provided  ahall  have  the  right  to  withhold 
any  such  assistance  attributable  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  Section  104  of  ttils 
Act  Shall  not  apply  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  section." 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  107  of  Public 
Law  01-64  (B3  SUt.  06)  Is  hereby  repealed 
and  subsection  (d)  of  that  section  Is  redes- 
ignated as  Eutraectlon  "(o)"  and  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  If  the  OommtsBlon  detenulnes  on 
the  record  after  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
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that  by  repeated  willful  or  grossly  negligent 
violations  of  this  Act.  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  demonstrated  that  the  provt- 
Bions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
actions  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (S) 
of  this  subsection  ore  not  effective  to  protect 
the  safety  and  health  of  his  employees,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  finding  to  that  ef- 
fect and  ahall.  not  sooner  than  thirty  days 
after  giving  notice  of  the  findings  to  sU  in- 
terested persons,  transmit  the  name  of  such 
contractor  or  8ut>contractor  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler Generskl. 

"(3)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  dis- 
tribute each  name  so  transmitted  to  him  to 
all  agencies  of  the  Oovernment.  Unless  the 
Commission  otherwise  recommends,  no  con- 
tract subject  to  this  section  shall  be  awarded 
to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  or  to 
any  peraon  In  which  such  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor has  a  substantial  interest  xmtil 
three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the 
name  Is  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral. If.  before  the  end  of  such  three-year 
period,  the  Commlaslon,  after  affording  in- 
terested persons  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  Is  satUQed  that  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  whose  name  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  will  there- 
after comply  responsibly  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
t.ermiuate  the  application  of  the  precedmg 
sentence  to  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
(and  to  any  person  in  which  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  has  a  substantial  Interest): 
and  when  the  Comptroller  General  is  In- 
formed of  the  Commission's  action  he  ahall 
Inform  all  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
thereof. 

"(3)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action 
of  the  commission  under  subsections  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section  may  seek  a  review  of  such 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain 
Judicial  review  or  seek  enforcement  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  13(a)  and  13(c)  and  (d). 
and  section  14  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act." 

(J)  Section  107  of  PubUc  Law  91-M  (88 
Stat.  96)  U  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section "  (d) "  immediately  after  the  new  sec- 
tion "(c)".  Subsection  (e)  of  section  107  of 
Public  Law  91-54  (83  SUt.  96)  is  hereby  re- 
designated as  subsection  "(f)"  and  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  107  of  PubUc  Law  91-M 
(83  SUt.  96)  is  accordingly  redesignated  as 
subsection  "(g)".  The  new  subsecUon  "(d)" 
shall  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Any  employer  who  willfully  or  re- 
peatedly violates  the  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  107(a)  of  this 
Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  •lO.OOO  for  each  violation. 

"(3)  Any  citation  for  a  serious  violation 
of  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  107(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
Include  a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  VI. 000 
for  each  such  violation. 

"(3)  Any  employer  who  violates  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  this  Act  and  such  violation  Is 
specifically  determined  by  the  Secretary  not 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  in  the  clUtlon  Issued  for  such  a  vio- 
lation a  proposed  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(4)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  order 
or  citation  which  has  become  final  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provLtlons  of  section  10 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
may  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  up  to  11,000 
for  each  such  violation.  When  such  vio- 
lation Is  of  a  continuing  nature,  each  day 
during  which  It  continues  shall  conatltuU  a 
separate  offense  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing the  penalty  except  where  such  order 
or  olutlon  Is  pending  review  under  section 
11  ot  the  Oooupatlonal  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 


"(S)  Any  employer  who  violates  an;  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 10(e)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  shall  be  assessed  by  t^e  Com- 
mlBslou  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  tl,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  discharges  or  In  any 
other  manner  discriminates  against  any  em- 
ployee because  such  employee  has  filed  any 
complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  In- 
stttuUd  any  proceeding  under  or  related 
to  this  Act.  or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to 
testify  in  any  such  proceeding,  ahall  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  of 
up  to  (lO.OOO.  Such  person  may  also  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  910.000  or 
imprisonment  of  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
yeors.  or  both. 

"(7)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  ra- 
slsU.  opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  In- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  inspec- 
tions or  investigatory  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  hn- 
prlsoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 
Whoever.  In  the  commlaslon  of  any  such 
acu.  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  ahall 
be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years  or  both.  Whoever  kills 
a  person  while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  Inspecting  or  Investigat- 
ing duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  imprifionment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  all  penalties  provided  In 
this  section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
approprlatenesa  of  the  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  business  being  charged, 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  fnlth 
of  the  employer,  and  the  history  of  previous 
Tlohbtlons. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  a 
serious  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  In 
a  place  of  employment  if  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result  from  a  condition 
which  erlsta,  or  from  one  or  more  practices, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  processes 
which  have  been  adopted  or  are  in  use.  In 
such  place  of  employmeot  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  employer  did  not. 
and  cotild  not  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  know  of  the  presence  of  the  vio- 
lation." 

AUVXTS 

Sxc.  36.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  \indertaklng  In  connection  with  which 
such  grant  Is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertakmg  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wilt  faclllUte  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  book,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  redplenu  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any  such 
grant. 


Sec.  27.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
a  report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act. 
the  progress  conoemlng  the  achlsvenwnt  of 
lu  purposes,  the  needs  and  requlremenu  in 
the  fleld  of  occupational  safety  and  beaJth, 
and  any  other  relevant  Information,  and  in- 
cluding any  recommendations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


appioptUTxoira 

Sxc.  38.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary. 

XSTXCnVX    D&TV 

SiBC.  39.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  lao  dftji 
after  the  date  of  lu  enactment. 

SCPAXABnJrT 

Sec.  30.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  ot 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, KhaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

3scnD?f-3T-SccTioi«-    Akaltsis   or   Paoroam 

SUBSTTTTTTX  FOE  H-R    16786  ON  OCCUPATION- 
AL  SArxTT  AKD  HXALTH 


SECnorr  i- 


eBOST   TTTLE 


This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act." 

BECTXON    a — OONORCSSIONAI.   riNDDflQS 
AND   FVZPOBZ 

This  section  sUtee  a  oongresslonal  finding 
that  occupational  Injuries  and  Ulnesses  Im- 
poses a  substantial  burden  upon  intersUte 
commerce.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  stated 
to  be  the  assurance  of  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources.  This  purpose  is  attained;  (1) 
encouraging  employers  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  occupational  Injuries  and  health 
hazards  In  their  establishments  and  to  stim- 
ulate employers  to  Institute  new  and  per- 
fect existing  programs  for  providing  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions;  (3)  pro- 
-  vidlng  tor  a  separate  but  dependent  respon- 
sibilities and  rights  on  the  part  of  employers 
and  employees  with  respect  to  achieving 
a  safe  and  healthful  work  environment:  <  3 1 
creating  a  National  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Board  to  be  appomtcd  by  the  Pras- 
Ident  for  the  purpose  of  setting  mandatory 
occupational  safety  and  heaJth  trtAndards; 
(4)  building  upon  advances  already  mode 
through  employer  Initiative  In  providing 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions;  (5) 
providing  for  comprehensive  research  con- 
cerning occupational  safety  and  health  with 
special  emphasis  on  health  problems; 
(6)  providing  criteria  which  will  assure 
that  no  employee  will  suffer  diminished 
healtb  and  functional  capacity  as  a  result 
of  work  experience;  (7)  providing  for  train- 
ing programs:  (8)  providing  for  effective 
enforcement  of  the  standards,  including  a 
prohibition  on  advance  notice  of  any  In- 
spection: (9)  encouraging  the  SUtee  to  as- 
sume the  fullest  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering and  enforcing  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws;  (10)  providing  aKlstanoe 
to  the  SUbes  In  conducting  research  and 
develoiHnent  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibUltiee  under  the  Act,  and  to  Improve  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  sute 
sUndsrds  established  under  plans  as  ap- 
proved by  the  SecreUry  of  Labor;  (11)  pro- 
viding for  appropriate  reporting  procedures 
for  accidents  and  injuries;  and  tI2)  encour- 
aging Joint  tabor-management  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  occupational  Injarlss 
and  diseases. 

BBCnOM    S— SEVXKmOMS 

This  section  oontal&s  definitions  of  osr- 
tain  terms  used  In  the  btU.  The  term  "Saere- 
tary"  means  tbe  SecreUry  of  I^bor.  The  tenn 
"Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Oommlsiloii** 
means  the  Occupational  Safety  and  H«alt2i 
Appeals  Commission  as  csUbU&hed  under  the 
Act.  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Nstloosil 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  as 
esublished  under  the  Act.  Tbe  term*  "ochb- 
merce"  and  "person"  are  also  defined.  The 
term  "employer"  means  a  person  engaged  In 
a  business  affecting  commerce  who  has  em- 
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DloTOM    but  d«5  not  Includ.:   llie  Unlttd  mcnce  .landird-wttlng  procedure,  within  80 

stAMs  or  »n?  Sl»te  or  poUtlcal  suodlrlalon  days  oJ  receipt  ol  the  request, 

it  i  It^te   T^e  term  •employee"  mesns  sn  Subsection    (fl    .uthorlMS  Miy  Interested 

eLplov«  or™employer  «ho  IS  emplo,«l  in  person   to   m«Jce   sslmUar   request    to   the 

t"^neL  of  his  employer  which  Rllects  com-  Bosrd.  and  the  Board  must  gl«  such  requesU 


merce.  The  term  "Stat*'  Includes  a  State  ot 
the  Dnlted  stales,  the  District  ot  Columbia, 
Puwrto  Blco.  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  ot 
the  Paciac  ijOands.  The  term  "occupauonal 
safety  and  health  standard"  la  defined  as  a 
standard  which  requires  condition!  (or  the 
adoption  or  use  of  one  or  more  practices, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  processes) 
reasonably  necessary  to  provide  safe  or 
healthful  employment  and  places  of  employ- 


due  consideration. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  stibmlsslon 
of  additional  evidence  following  the  expira- 
tion of  a  standards-setting  hearing. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  thst  the  Board  In 
determining  priorities  for  setting  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  must  give 
due  regard  to  the  needs  of  Industries,  trades, 
etc.,  for  these  standards. 

Subsection  (11   provides  In  paragraph  (1) 

niui  cmp.u,^.^.  —  i -^        tbat  Where   no   standard   eilsts.   the   Board 

ment     and    the    term    "nauonal    consensus      may  Issue  an  emergency  temporary  standard 

standard"    Is   defined    as    any    occupational      which  takes  eltect  Immedlatelyon  PubUca- 

safetv  and  health  standard  or  modification      tlon  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Board  U 

thereof  whlcJi  the  Board   determines   after      not  required  to  hold  any  hearing  prior  to 

consultation    with    other    Federal    .gencl«^      1""^  TVr';:^,^h,2"UrB^d  °^y  Subs«:tlon  (m)  requires  that  s«mu.ra.  m- 

bas  been  adopted  bj  a  nationally  recognized      Is  narrowly  circumscribed.  The   Board  may  °"°'~"°"  '     '    ^^  labeling  requirements 

public   or   prtvate   standarda-producing   or-      issue  an  emergency  temporary  standard  only      ^'"f "  '^  ^"i!*^' ^\^»  '^^ 

JantMtlon.     using     the    «.n«.nsus     method      if  it  first  determln«!  (A)  that  employees  are      "";!,»"  °~^f^  "  P^'^^t^welTIs 

^ugh  which  tie  views  of  lnter«ted  and      ex^«d   to  grave  ;''^^L,^^J^^^^     ^i"^,  metho^of  av^ldlST^^hlL^ 

iffecttd    parties    are    considered.    The    term      substances  deteraUned  (with  the  aid  oi  hew      suB»«av  uiwt**ww»  «*  »  -» 

"estabUahed   Federal    standard"    means   any      research:   see  sec.  17(a)(2))   to  be  toUc,  or 

operaUvo    occupational    safety    and    health      to  new  hazards  resulting  from  the  introduc- 

•tandard  already  cstabltahed  by  any  agency      tlon   of  new   processes   and    (B)    that  such 

-   ■- emergency  standard  U  necessary  to  protect 

employees  from  the  type  of  danger  Just  de- 
scribed. 


ful  as  If  he  were  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards. The  exemption,  if  granted,  would  be 
In  the  form  of  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Board 
after  formal  hearings  and  inspections.  Af- 
fected employees  must  be  given  notice  of  an 
application  for  an  exemption  and  alao  af- 
forded an  opportiinlty  to  participate  In  th« 
hearing. 

The  rule  of  the  Board  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions,  practices,  means,  methods,  etc., 
which  an  employer -applicant  muat  a<lopt 
and  utilize  to  the  extent  that  they  differ 
from  the  Biandard  In  question. 

Lastly,  subsection  (1)  provides  that  the 
cx«n^tlon-rule  may  be  modified  or  rsvoked 
(kt  any  time  after  six  months  following  Ita 
issuance  upon  application  by  the  employer. 
the  employees,  or  by  the  Board  on  Its  own 
motion.  Procedures  for  modification  or  rev- 
ocation are  the  same  as  tboee  used  for 
granting  the  exemption. 
Subsection  ( m)  requires  that  standards  in- 


of  the  United  SUtes.  or  contained  In  any 
Act  of  Congress  In  force  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SXCTtON   4 — APPLICABIUTT    Or   *CT 

This  section  designates  geographic  applica- 
tion of  act  and  provides  that  in  areas  where 
there  are  no  Federal  district  courW  having 
JurlBdlctlon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  provide  for  judicial  enforcement. 

SECTION    5 DtrriKS   or   DtrLOTSBS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  each  em- 
ployer must  provide  employment  free  from 
any  readily  apparent  hasanls  which  are  caus- 
ing or  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm  to  employees. 

Subsection  (b)   requires  each  employer  to 


SECnOK    7 — WATIONAL    4DV1SOBT    COMMimX 

Subsection  (a)-(d)  direct  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  consisting 
of  12  members,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  daslg- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  compoitd 


Paragraph  (2)   of  subsection  (1)   provide*     oqmiiy  of  repreaentallvea  of  managen»nt, 


that  an  emergency  temporary  standard  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  replaced  by  a  standard 
Issue  through  formal  APA  procedures. 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  the  Board,  as 
soon  as  the  emergency  temporary  standard 
is  published  In  the  Federal  BegUter.  to  start 
formal  APA  procedures,  and  promulgate 
IW  standard  within  6  months  of  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  emergency  temporary 
standard.  In  these  Instances  the  emergency 
temporary  standard  Is  to  serve  as  the  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking. 

Subsection    ij)    authorlaes    the   Board   to 


labor,  and  the  public,  and  selected  upon  the 
basis  of  their  experience  and  competence  In 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
The  Committee  is  directed  to  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  bill.  The  Conmilttee 
must  hold  at  least  2  meeUngs  a  year.  AU 
committee  meetings  must  be  open  to  the 
public  and  a  transcript  must  be  kept. 

SuhsecUon  (e)  authoriBee  the  Board  to  ap- 
point such  advisory  committees  as  It  deems 
necesBory  to  assist  It  In  promulgating  occu- 


comnlv  with  standards  promulgated   under      appoint  advisory  committees  to  assist  in  Its      paiional  safety  and  health  standards  under 


the  Act. 

B«CT10H    S OCCtTPATlONAL   SAFTTT   ONO 

BCALTR    STAKDUmS 

Subsection  (a)  authorises  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board  (es- 
tablished under  section  8  of  the  Act)  to 
promulgate  rules  prescribing  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  in  accordance 
with  formal  APA  procedures. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Board  to 
promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  any  national  consensus 
standard  or  esUbllshed  Federal  standard, 
unless  It  determines  that  such  standard 
would  not  result  in  Improved  safety  and 
health.  No  bearing  is  required,  since  this 
procedure  la  not  subject  to  the  APA,  and 
such  standards  would  take  effect  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 


standard -set  ting  function,  where  the  Board  section  6  of  the  Act.  The  number  of  mem 

(ieslrcs   such    assistance.    If    appointed,    the  Xitm   on    an    advisory    committee   shall    not 

advisory  committee  shall  submit  Its  recom-  exceed  15.  The  Board  shall  designate  specific 

mendauona   within   270  days   (or  longer  or  representatives   to   serve,   as    well    as   other 

shorter  U  the  Board  prescribes,  but  In  no  public  members  qualified  by  knowledge  and 

event   longer  than    1    year  and  3   months),  experience,  but  the   number   of  persons  ao 

These  recommendations  ore  printed  in   the  appointed  to  any  advisory  committee  shall 

Federal  Register  as  notice  of  proposed  rule-  not  exceed  the   number  appointed  to  such 


committee  as  representatives  of  Federal  and 
Bute  agencies. 

This  subsection  also  provides  for  the  com- 
pensation of  advisory  committee  members 
but    forbids   one   to   serve   as   a   committee 


making 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (J)  provides 
that  within  4  months,  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
Ucabte.  after  submission  of  advisory  com- 
mittee recommendations  or  the  Board's  pro- 

poaals  (made  where  an  advisory  committee  member  (other  than  representative*  of  em- 
has  failed  to  submit  recommendations),  the  pioyer«  and  employees)  who  has  on  economic 
Board  shall  give  notice  of  a  hearing.  Such      interest  in  any  proposed  rule. 

^ *~  All   committee   meetings   are   to  be   open 

and  an  accurate  record  Is  to  be  kept. 

ncnOM    S — NATTONAl.    OCCPPATIOHAl.   BARTT 
AND   HEALTH   BOAKD 


notice   (including  time,  place,  subjects.  Is- 
sues, and  reccmmendaUona)    Is  to  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  ReglBtor  30  days  prior 
_  _.  ^  .       lo  tJie  bearliut.  Only  those  who  have  sub-  

'.jr^omCt^"°pursrrrfojn^"'^';  ^^^  ^rh."  ^^.  '^'"J^^k'^^i   ■^  -«-  -""'«- '"  "■=  -p-'—"' 

reouSerSnS     (as    provided     In    subsection  have  a  right  to  submit  oral  evidence  at  the  ^     „,,  p,„,a,„t  o,  ,  Bve-member  Board  to 

r^rSS  sect^n^^uws    the   S^  to  '>«rl=^  "ut  nothing  ^.11   P"""   "y"""  promulgate  occupauonal  safety  and  healtl. 

promulgate  ^ch  stanSrda  a.  soon  a.  prac-  '««    submlttmg    written    view,    for    con-  J^^,,^^  „  authorised  by  section  «  of  the 

ttcable  hut  no  later  than  3  yean  after  the  slderatlon.  proposal.  The  Board  shall  serve  at  the  pleaa- 

^of  er^t^nt  Subsection    (»)    provides  that,  within  60  ^."J^he  President  and  he  shall  designate 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  whenever  tbe  days  (where  an  advisory  committee  Is  utll-  ,y,  (.^^inn^. 

Board  promulgatM  any  standard,  makes  any  IMd)  or  120  days  (It  no  advisory  commllteel           sutaectlona   <b)    through   (k)    of  the  In- 

oo«ru  >«wuuHS" /^       I                   ■_ after  completion  Of  a  hearing  on  the  record.                                                   -                          ^ 

the  Board  shall  lasue  a  rtUe  promulgating, 
modifying,  of  .evolclng  an  occupauonal  safe- 
ty and  health  standard  or  make  a  determina- 
tion that  a  rule  should  not  be  Issued.  Such 
rule  may  contain  a  provision  delaying  the 
affective  dale  up  to  90  days  to  permit  famll- 
larUatlon  of  employees  and  amployera  with 
the  standard  and  Ita  terms. 

Subsection  ( 1 )  pennlU  employers  to  apply 
to    the   Board   for   an   exemption   fro<n   the 

Bl^^^I-m.  ^STrSSS  .^H~£r.H=i 


rule,  order,  decision,  or  grants  and  exemp- 
tion or  extension  of  time.  It  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  sctlon, 
and  such  statement  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Board  must  also  In- 
clude m  any  rule  It  losues,  which  differs  from 
an  existing  national  consensus  standard,  a 
statement  of  why  Its  rule  better  effectuates 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Subssctlon  (d)  authorises  any  agency  to 
participate  In  rulemaking. 

Subsection    (ei    provides   that  the  Secre- 
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stant  section  provide  the  necessary  house- 
keeping and  procedural  authority  for  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Board  in  canylng 
out  Its  standards-setting  functions  under 
the  Act. 
oEcnoM  • — ouTOs  or  th»  axcarraaT :  msrac- 

TIOMS,  IKV^BnCATlOWB.   AWD  BBTOBTB 

Subsection  (a)  authortaes  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  to  moke  inspections  and  Investiga- 
tions In  a  reasonable  manner  of  places  sub- 
ject to  the  Act. 


atlve  of  the  employees  must  also  be  given  on 
opportunity  to  accompany  the  Inspector. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  employers  to  keep 
and  make  available  to  the  Secretary  such 
records  as  he  may  prescribe  as  necessary  for 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  subpoena  power  of  boc^cs,  rec- 
ords, and  witnesses. 

Subsection  (e>  authorlEes  the  Secretary  to 
use  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  agen- 
cies and  to  employ  experts  and  codisultants 
to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  hU  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Act.  Appropriate  consent 
and  reimbursement  provisions  are  included. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  delegate 
such  authority  to  other  Federal  agencies,  or 
to  appropriate  State  agencies  with  their  con- 
sent and  under  conditions  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  agency. 

Subsection  (f(  directs  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  or  a  State  agency  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  effort  In  obtaining  Infor- 
mation and  to  obtain  such  information  In  a 
manner  that  will  place  a  minimum  burden 
on  employers. 

Subsecuon  (g)  autborlzes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  his  functions.  Including  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  Inspections. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  pur- 
chase neceasary  monitoring  equipment  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  employee  exposure 
to  work  environments  which  might  cause 
cumulative  or  latent  111  effects, 
secnow      i  o — cttatiohb     and     OArrrT     and 

HEALTH     APPCALd     COMMISSION     HEARINGS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  Secretary 
shall  issue  a  citation  for  a  violation  of  the 
Act's  requirements  unless  the  violation  is  de 
minimis.  The  citation  must  be  in  writing 
and  detail  the  nature  of  the  violation. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  citation 
also  Include  the  amount  of  any  proposed 
penalty  and  a  reasonable  time  for  correction. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
Issue  the  citations  within  45  days  from  the 
occurrence.  For  good  catise  the  time  period 
may  be  extended  for  up  to  90  days. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  an  employer 
may  obtain  a  formal  hearing  on  the  cita- 
tion before  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Ap- 
peals Commission  (as  established  under  sec- 
tion II  of  the  Act) .  In  order  to  obtam  a  hear- 
ing an  employer  must  notify  the  Secretary 
within  16  days  after  he  receives  a  citation 
of  his  intention  to  contest  the  citation:  the 
Secretary  In  turn  must  notify  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  employer  does  not  give  notice  of 
his  Intention  to  contest  the  citation.  It  be- 
comes a  final  order  of  the  Com  mission  the 
day  after  the  expiration  of  the  16  day  notice 
period. 

Subeectlon  (e)  requires  employers  to  poet 
citations  near  where  the  violation  lor  which 
the  citation  was  given  occurred. 

Subsection  (f)  limits  the  time  for  Issuing 
citations  to  three  months  following  the  oc- 
currence of  the  violation. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  when  the 
Secretary  compromlsea.  mitigates,  or  settles 
any  penalty  he  must  publlPh  the  reasons  for 
his  action  in  the  Federal  Register. 

SECTION  1 1 — OCCUPATIONAL  8APBTT  AND  HEALTH 
COMMISSION 

This  section  establishes  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjudicating  cases  of  alleged  viola- 
tions brought  before  It.  The  3-member  Com- 
mission would  be  Presldentlallv  appointed 
with  the  sdvtce  und  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  staggered  0-year  terms.  Qualifications 
for  the  position  would  rest  solely  on  the 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  section  also  sets  forth  all  of  the  nec- 
essary rule-making,  procedural,  and  house- 
keeping authority  neoessary  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Commission. 


SECTION  12 — PBOCEDURES  TO  COUNTEBACT 
IMMINENT  DANCEBS 

This  section  grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  U.S. 
district  courts  to  grant  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  in  imminent  danger  situations. 
Such  a  danger  is  one  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cause  death  or  serious  physi- 
cal harm  before  It  could  be  eliminated 
through  the  enforcement  procedures  other- 
wise provided  hy  the  Act.  These  proceedings 
are  miade  subject  to  Rule  S5  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no  tem- 
porary restraining  order  Issued  without  no- 
tice shall  be  effective  for  more  than  5  days. 
The  courts  ore  authorized  to  Issue  such  in- 
junctive relief  or  temporary  restraining  or- 
ders under  this  section  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  section  11  enforcement  proceeding. 

An  inspector  is  required  to  inform  em- 
ployees and  employers  of  the  Imminent 
danger,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  recom- 
mending to  the  Secretary  that  appropriate 
relief,  as  authorized  In  this  section,  be  sought. 

The  section  also  provides  for  damages  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  employees.  If  the 
Secretary  unreasonably  falls  to  seek  appro- 
priate Injunctive  or  temporary  relief  In  im- 
minent danger  situations.  There  is  also  a  sep- 
arate provision  for  employer  damages.  Em- 
ployer damages  would  be  provided  hy  the 
setting  aside  by  the  district  court  which 
Issues  the  Injunctive  or  temporary  relief  a 
sum  to  cover  costs,  damages,  and  attorney's 
fees.  In  no  cose  may  an  employer  recover 
more  than  the  court  sets  aside. 


vldea  that  a  review  proceeding  shall  not,  un- 
less specifically  ordered  by  the  Court,  delay 
the  application  of  the  Board's  standards. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  collect  civil  penalties;  and  the  subsec- 
tion also  authorizes  suit  for  recovery  of  such 
sums. 

Subsection  (d)  grants  Jurisdiction  to  the 
US.  DUtrlct  Courts  with  respect  to  actions 
brought  to  collect  civil  penalties.  The  courts 
may  also  provide  any  additional  relief 
deemed  appropriate  m  order  to  enftwce  on 
order  Issued  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Commission. 

SECTION     14 — RXPBXSOITATION     IN    CTVIL 
UTXGATXON 

Provides  that  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  may 
appear  and  represent  the  Secretary  in  civil 
litigation  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  Qenerol. 

SECTION     IS — CONFTDENTIALITT    Of    TmADII 


SECTION 


-JITDICIAL   PaOCKBOINCS 


Subsection  (a)  authorizes  employers  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Commission's  order  by 
filing  a  petition  for  review  within  60  days 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  cvder  In  a  U.S-  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  circuit  where  the  violation 
Is  alleged  to  have  occurred.  This  subsection 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  obtain  ju- 
dicial review  or  enforcement  of  a  Oomxnls- 
slon  order  by  filing  the  appropriate  petition 
in  the  appropriate  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Subsection  (a)  also  provides  that  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Commission 
may  modify  or  set  aside  its  findings,  orders 
or  rules  until  such  time  as  the  record  Is 
filed  in  a  court. 

The  subsection  also  grants  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  iurimliction  to  affirm,  set  aside  or 
enforce  a  Commission  order.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Court  offlrms  an  order  it  must 
thereupon  Issue  its  own  order  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Commission's 
order. 

No  objection  to  the  Commission's  orders 
shall  be  considered  unless  such  objection 
was  urged  before  the  Commission  or  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  urge 
such  objection.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  conclusive  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record.  For  good 
cause  a  case  may  be  remanded  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  taking  of  additional  evidence. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  Is  made  final 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari  or  certification. 

Subsecuon  (b)  provides  for  the  exclusive 
method  for  obtaining  Judicial  review  of  the 
Board's  standards  as  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  Any  Interested  person  af- 
fected by  the  sctlon  of  the  Board  In  Issuing  a 
standard  may  seek  such  review.  Only  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
entertain  a  petition  for  review  of  a  Board 
standard.  Tlie  petition  must  be  tiled  within 
thirty  days  following  the  publication  of  the 
rule  by  the  Board.  Review  by  the  Court  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  judicial  review 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Prooeduire 
Aot  (5USC.  70fl). 

For  good  cause  shown,  the  Court  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Board  to  tolce  further 
evidence.  And,  lastly,  this  subsection  pro- 


This  section  assures  the  canfldentlollty  of 
trade  secrets. 

SECTION    tS — VAOIAnONS.  TOLEOAMCES,  AND 
nCEMPTIONS 

The  Secretary  may  provide  reasonable  lim- 
itations, variations,  tolerances  to  avoid 
serious  Impairment  of  the  national  defense: 
to  be  effective  for  no  more  than  6  months, 
unless  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  is 
afforded  affected  employees. 

SEcnOM    17 — PENALTIES 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  for  wUlful 
or  repeated  violations  a  penalty  of  up  to 
tlO.OOO  may  be  assessed  for  each  violation. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  any  citation 
Issued  for  a  serious  violation  of  the  Act's 
requirements  must  include  a  proposed  pen- 
alty of  up  to  CI, 000  for  each  violation. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  where  the 
Secretary  determines  thst  a  violation  of  the 
Act's  requirement  is  not  of  a  serious  nature, 
he  may  Include  In  the  citation  a  proposed 
penalty  of  up  to  •l.OOO  for  each  such  vio- 
lation. 

Sutwectlon  (d>  provides  that  any  employer 
who  violates  any  final  order  moy  be  assessed 
a  penalty  of  up  to  •l.(X>0  for  each  violation. 
If  such  violation  la  of  a  continuing  nature 
each  day  constitutes  a  separate  offense. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  any  person 
who  forcibly  resists  a  person  in  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duties  under  this  Act  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  95.000  fine  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  3  years  m"  both.  The  use  of  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  subjects  one  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  tlO.OOO  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years.  ICurder  of  a  person  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  subjects  one 
to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  years  or  life. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  a  penalty  of 
up  to  tl.OOO  for  each  violation  of  a  posung 
requirement.  The  C^DmmisslOD  would  assess 
such  penalties. 

Subsecaon  (g)  provides  a  clvU  penalty  of 
up  to  ftlO.OOO.  and  a  possible  criminal  fine 
of  up  to  910.000  or  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  10  years  or  both  for  discrimi- 
nating against  employees  who  exercise  their 
rights  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Subsection  (h)  grants  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Commission  the  authority 
to  assess  and  collect  penalties. 

Subsection  (I)  defines  a  serious  violation. 

SUBSBCnON    IS — STATE  JtTaiSDlCTION  AND  STATE 
PLANS 

Subsection  (s)  provides  that  a  State  m:i> 
assert  Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
oocupatlonol  safety  or  health  Issue  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  standard  Is  in  effect  under 
section  6  (occupational  safety  and  health 
standards). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  States  may 
submit  a  state  plan  for  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  standards  relating  to  occupa- 
Otmai  safety  or  health  Ikucs  that  have  been 
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dealt  wlUi  Id  standarcU  promulgated  under 
eecuoa  6. 

SubsecUon  (c)  provide*  that  the  Secretary 
Ah&ll  approve  the  plan  submitted  by  a  Slate 
under  subsecUoa  (b>  or  an;  modification 
tbereoi,  if — 

(1 1  a  State  agency  (or  agencies)  Is  desig- 
nated Cor  administering  a  plan  throughout 
the  State; 

(2)  It  provides  lor  the  development  and 
anforcement  of  sundards  which  are  or  viU 
bo  at  leact  as  eSecUve  as  section  6  standards; 

(31  U  provides  for  the  right  of  entry  and 
Inspection  of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the 
act  at  least  as  eSectlve  as  provided  lu  section 
9(aMl)  And  includes  a  prohibition  on  ad- 
vance notice  of  Inspections; 

(41  it  coitt&lns  aasurances  of  legal  author- 
ity and  qu&Ufled  State  personnel; 

(5i  It  contains  assurances  of  adequate 
State  funds  for  admluistj-atlon  and  enforoe- 
meat: 

(6)  It  contains  assurances  that  the  State 
will  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  establish 
programs  for  its  employees  and  employees  of 
Its  political  subdivisions  which  are  as  efTec- 
tlve  as  the  standards  contained  in  an  ap- 
proved plan; 

(7)  It  requires  employers  In  the  State  to 
make  leports  m  the  same  manner  and  ex- 
tent as  if  the  plan  were  not  in  effect; 

(81  It  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
moke  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
require. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary rejects  a  plan,  he  shall  afford  a  State 
due  notice  and  opportunUy  for  a  hearing. 

Subsection  (e\  provides  that  after  ap- 
proval of  a  State  plan,  the  Secretary  may 
exercise  his  authority  under  sections  0.  10. 
11.  and  13  with  respect  to  coroparablc  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  sections  fl  for  at 
least  3  years  after  the  plan's  approval  under 
subsection  ic).  After  State  plan  approval, 
provisions  of  sections  S(b>.  9  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  subsection  (c)  1,  10, 
11  and  12  shall  not  apply,  but  the  Secretary 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  under  the  above  pro- 
visions in  any  proceeding  commenced  under 
secuons  10  and  11  before  the  date  of  deter- 
mination . 

Snbsectlon  (f)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
continually  evaluate  a  State  plan.  The  Sec- 
retary has  the  power  to  withdraw  approval  of 
a  State  plan  If  he  finds  a  failure  to  comply 
Bubstanttally  with  any  iHttTlsloa  of  the  State 
plan. 

Subsection  <g)  provides  that  a  State  may 
obtain  review  of  the  Secretary's  withdrawal 
of  approval  or  rejection  of  a  plan  In  ttie  VB. 
Court  of  Appeals.  TTie  Secretary's  decision 
shall  be  sustained  unless  the  court  finds  that 
the  Secretary's  decision  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  This  subsection  provides  for  fur- 
ther appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
sxcnox  19 — nsEasL  ackhct  SAirrr  paoouMa 

AND   BESPONSIBILITtES 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  each  Federal 
agency  shall  maintain  a  comprehensive  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  program  con- 
sistent with  standards  promulgated  under 
section  6.  The  be«d  of  each  agency,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  em- 
ployees, shall  proTlde— 

(1)  places  of  employment  and  conditions 
consistent  with  standards  under  section  6; 

^3)  acquire  and  maintain  and  require  the 
use  of  safety  deneee  to  protect  Its  personnel; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  With  respect 
to  the  agency's  program;  and 

(5>  make  an  »nniiAi  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  injuries. 

Subsection  fb)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  summary  of  reports  submitted 
to  him  under  subsection  (a)  (&)  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaeotatlves 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies 
under  this  section. 


Subsection  ic)  amends  section  7g09(c)(I) 
of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  by  permitting 
labor  orKanizatioos  representing  employees 
to  serve  on  the  President's  Federal  Safety 
Council. 

Subsection  (d)  proi'ldes  thnt  the  Secretary 
shall  have  access  to  the  records  nnd  reports 
filed  by  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  unless  tbe  records 
and  reports  sre  speciflcaily  required  by  Exec- 
utive Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest 
of  national  defend  or  foreign  policy. 

SECTION   20 TRAINIMO   SNO  KMPLOTkX 

XOCCATION 

Subsection  (s)  authorizes  the  Secretsxy 
of  HEW,  after  consultation  with  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  other  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Board  to  conduct  directly  or  by  grunt  or 
contract,  programs 

(1)   to  educate  snd  train  peronnel; 

(3)   to  provide  informational  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  authorises  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts 
short-term  training  of  personnel. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 
educate  and  train  employers  and  employees 
In  the  recognition  and  avoidance  of  acci- 
dents, and  consult  and  advise  employers  and 
employees  as  to  means  of  preventing  In- 
juries and  iUnesees. 

SECnOM   fll — GRANTS  TO  TBI  STATSS 

Subsection  tat  prorldes  thnt  the  Secre- 
tary, during  fiscal  year  1971.  and  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year?,  may  make  grants  to 
State  agencies  designated  under  section  18 
(c>  to  assist — 

( 1 )   In  Identifying  needs; 

<3)   in  developing  plans  under  section  18: 

( 3 )   In  developing  plans  for — 

(a)  ooUectlng  statistical  data; 

(b)  Increasing  personnel  capabilities; 

(c)  Improving  sdmini^tmtlon  and  en- 
forcement, including  standards. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary, commencing  in  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
the  a  succeeding  fiscal  years,  shall  make  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  grants. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  shall  designate  the  State  agency 
to  receive  a  grant. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  State 
agency  designated  by  the  Oovemor  shall 
submit  grant  applications  to  the  Secretary. 

Subeectlon  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary. 
after  review  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  shall 
accept  or  reject  the  application  for  grant. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  up  to  90  percent.  Dif- 
ferent percentage  distribution  among  tbe 
States  shaU  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
administering  and  enforcing  programs  for 
occupational  safety  and  health  contained  in 
State  plans.  The  Federal  share  may  be  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Differential  In 
allotments  to  the  States  must  be  based  on  ob- 
jective criteria. 

Subeectlon  (h)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
must  make  a  report  after  consultation  with 
tbs  Secretary  of  HEW  to  tbe  President  and 
tbe  Congress  prior  to  June  30.  1973. 

SXCnON    so — KCOMOHXG   ASSBHrsifCaB  TO 
BICAU.   BUSIWKaa 

This  section  authortees  loans  (by  amend- 
ing the  Small  Business  Act)  to  small  busi- 
nesses as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
assist  tbem  In  meeting  certain  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  ensctment  of  this  Act. 
SKcnoH  as — health  skctabch  akd 


Subsection  <a)<l)  of  this  section  dlrecu 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
tai«.  to  conduct  research,  demonstrations, 
and  experiments  relating  to  occupational 
•Ktety  md  health  after  consultation   with 


the  Secretary  of  Labor,  tbe  Board,  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  con- 
duct thsse  actlvtUes  either  dlrecUy  or  by 
grants  or  contracts. 

Under  subeecUon  (a)(2),  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  Is  directed  to 
consult  with  the  Board  in  order  to  develop 
specific  plans  for  such  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  experiments  as  are  necessary  to 
produce  criteria  (including  criteria  for  Iden- 
tifying toxic  substances)  eixabUng  the  Board 
to  meet  its  responsibility  for  the  lurmulatlon 
of  safety  and  health  standards  under  tbe 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  research,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  and  any  other  in- 
formation available  to  bim.  Is  directed  to  de- 
velop such  criteria. 

In  addition,  subeectlon  (a)(3)  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  special  research  which  may  be 
necessary  to  explore  new  problems  In  occupa- 
tions! safety  snd  health.  This  would  include 
problems  caused  by  new  technology  which 
may  require  ameliorative  actions  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  present  Act.  Also,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  is  directed  to  conduct  research  into 
the  motivational  and  behavioral  factors  re- 
lating to  tbe  field  of  oocupdtlDnal  safety  and 
health. 

Subsection  (a)  (4)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  publish  within  six  months  of  en- 
actment and  again  as  needed,  but  at  least 
annually,  a  list  of  known  toxic  substances. 

Subsection  (a)(6)  requires  the  Board  to 
respond  to  requests  from  employers  or  em- 
ployees for  a  determination  of  whether  a 
substance  found  in  a  workplace  Is  toxic  or 
otherwise  harmful. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  contract  or  other- 
wl.=«  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  studies  re- 
lating to  his  responsibilities  under  the  Act  by 
public  or  private  organisations.  It  provides 
for  consultation  between  the  two  Secretaries 
in  order  to  svold  dupllcstlon  of  efforts. 
SBcrioM    S4 — ffTATisnca 

This  secUon  dlrec»  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  broadly  based  effective 
program  of  collection,  compilation,  and  anal- 
ysis of  occupational  safety  and  health  staUs- 
tics.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  engage  directly  in  statistical 
programs  and  related  activities;  to  make 
grants  to  tbe  Statee  to  assist  them  in  their 
programs;  and  to  arrange,  through  granu  or 
contracts,  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  In- 
vestl^tlons  which  give  promise  of  turtherlng 
the  objectives  of  this  section. 

Subsection  24(cJ  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  the  staUs- 
tlcs  section  may  be  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
State's  total  cost. 

Subsection  34id)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  use  State  agencies,  with  consent  and  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  to  assist  blm  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
statistics  section. 

Subsection  34(e)  requires  employers  to  file 
reports  which  the  Secretary  may  need  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  the  statlstlca 
section. 

Lastly,  subsection  34(0  provides  that  exist- 
ing agreements  between  the  Department  ot 
Labor  and  the  States  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion of  occupational  safety  and  health  statis- 
Uca  shall  remain  in  effect  untU  later  super- 
seded by  grants  or  contracts. 

SEC^ON    SB^KrrCCT    ON    OTHXa    LAWS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  bin  does  not  alter  or  affect  In  any  way 
workmen's  compensation  law,  or  any  com- 
mon law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or  liabili- 
ties of  employers  and  employees  under  any 
law  with  respect  to  Injtirtes.  occupational  or 
other  diseases,  or  death  of  employees  arising 
out  of  or  In  tbe  course  of  employment. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  nothing  In 
tbe  Act  applies  to,  or  authoriaes  the  Board 
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(PX.  91-M).  SpeciflcaUy,  these  subeectlona 
provide  that  all  construction  workers  would 
come  under  the  protection  of  safety  and 
health  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  the  procedtires  prescribed  by 
the  "Constructlrm  Sifety  Act."  However,  en- 
forcement and  adjudication  proceedings  for 
alleged  violations  oi  occupatlonsl  safety  snd 
health  standards  (promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Construction  Safety  Act),  would  be  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  this  Act. 
(Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act).  Tbe 
additional  sanctions  of  contract  debarment 
and  cancellation  now  provided  for  under  tbe 
"Coastxuctlon  Safety  Act"  would  remain. 
sxcTioif  as — AcniTS 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  recordkeeping  requirements  with 
respect  to  grant  programs  under  tbe  bill. 
Both  the  Secretary  and  the  CompttoUer 
General  wlU  have  access  to  records  relating 
to  thsse  programs. 

SECTION  SI — aCPOSTS 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Board,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  required  to  submit,  one*  every 


or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  regulate,  word- 
ing conditions  of  employees  with  respect  to 
whom  another  Federal  agency,  or  Stats  agen- 
cy under  section  374  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  Of  1954,  have  statutory  authority  to  pre- 
scribe or  enforce  standards  or  regulations 
affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act.  41  U5.C.  36  et  seff..  the 
Service  Contract  Act.  41  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.. 
and  tbe  National  Fouodatioa  on  Arts  and 
Humaniues  Act.  30  U.S.C.  961  et  s€q..  are  re- 
pealed and  rescinded  on  the  effective  date 
of  oorresponding  standards  promulgated  un- 
der the  Act.  The  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  determine  what  are  corresponding  stand- 
ards. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  tbe  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congress  within  three  years  after 
enactment  concerning  his  recommendations 
for  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  among 
other  Federal  laws. 

SubseoUon  <d)  of  this  section  makes  this 
Act  inapplicable  to  employers  in  tbe  con- 
struction industry.  Subsections  (f)  through 
(J)  place  all  coustructlcm  workers  under  the 
protection  of  the  "Construction  Safety  Act" 

COHPAKATIVK  ANSLTSZS  OF  SlCNlflCANT  PsOVlfllONS  OI'  THX  HODBX  CoMMTrTEI  RKPOBTH)  OcCin»ATIONAL  SATSTT  AK1»  HKAXTH  BILL  (HA.  16785) 

AND  TH«  BUBWrrDTS  OcCtTPATlOHAL  SaFXTT  AND  HBALTH  BnX 
HA.    1ST8S  StIBSTTTUTX   KILL 


3  years,  a  Joint  report  to  the  President  for 
tranamlttal  to  Congress  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  tbe  held  of  occupstlonal 
safety  and  health  and  on  tbe  needs  and 
requirements  In  that  field.  The  report  may 
Include  recommendations. 
SEcnoN  as— oesssTANCS  or  xxucions  mn.i^n 
This  section  provides  an  exception  for 
those  who  object  to  medical  examination, 
inununlzatlon  or  treatment  on  religious 
grounds.  However,  in  instances  where  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  medical  examination. 
Immunization,  or  treatment  might  be  harm- 
ful to  tbe  safety  and  health  of  others  tbe 
exception  would  not  apply. 

aaCTION  as APPSOPSXATtONS 

This  section  autborixes  necessary  ^ipro- 
(Hlations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 

Act.  

sacnoH  9  o—smcrivK  datk 

This  section  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  will  go  Into  effect  120  days  after 
enactment. 

SICTIOK  11 — aXPAEABlIJTT 

This  section  contains  a  separability  pro- 
vision. 


/.  Coverage 

Covers  aU  employers  engaged  In  business  affecting  inter-state 

commerce,  excluding  Federal  and  State  governments    (sec.  3-3i. 

but  State-plan  sectioD  requires  States  to  make  their  plan-standards 

applicable  io  botJi  State  snd  local  public  employees  (sec.  17(c)  (S»)- 

Also,  employers  may  apply   to  Secretary  of  Labor  for  exemption 

from  spedflc  sUndards  if  employer  pro%-idea  working  conditions 

Just  as  safe  as  Federal -standard  conditions  <sec.  7(b)). 

/;.  standards 

1.  Authority  To  Issue  Standards 

Secretary  of  Uhbor  (sees.  ^7) . 


a.  Types  of  Mandatory  Standards 

(a)  Interim  standcrda  of  three  kinds  must  be  promulgated  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  lAbor  during  first  3  years  of  the  new  law's  exist- 
ence, unless  he  decides  they  will  not  assure  safer  and  more  health- 
ful working  conditions:  national  consensus  standards;  standards 
also  developed  by  national  organizations  but  by  a  non-consensu3 
method;  and  already  existing  Federal  standards.  These  interim 
standards  sUy  in  effect  until  superseded  by  another  Interim  stand- 
ard or  by  a  permanent  standard.  Secretary  of  Labor  must  start 
procedures  to  set  a  permanent  standard  80  days  after  Interim  stand- 
ard Is  promulgated  (sec.  6). 

(b)  rempoTory  emergency  atanOards  must  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  If  needed  to  ooml»t  grave  danger  from  toxic 
substances  or  new  hazards  (sec.  7(c)(1)).  These  standards  stay 
In  effect  only  6  months  or  until  procedlngs  to  set  permannt  replace- 
ment standards  are  ended,  but  there  Is  no  time  deadline  for  endmg 
tbe  proceedings  or  issuing  a  permanent  standard  (sec.  7(c)). 

Secretary  must  conduct  an  inspection  before  be  promulgates  a 
temporary  emergency  standard. 

(c)  FermaTi^nf  standards 

3.  Procedures  for  SetUng  Standards 
(a)   Interim  standards  are  issued  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Joliowing 
a  hearing  which  Is  required  but  It  U  ctf  an  Informal  nature  (sec.  6) . 

<b)  Temporary  emergeney  ttandarda  beeocne  effecttve  30  days 
after  publication  In  Federal  Register  (sec.  7(cl(l)). 

(c)  Permanent  standards.  In  order  to  set  each  standard,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  first  appoint  an  Advisory  Conunltte  and 
give  Committee  up  to  270  days  (period  may  be  shortened  or 
lengthened  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  to  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions to  him.  If  the  Advisory  Committee  recommendations  are 
timely  filed,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  up  to  four  months  to 
schedule  formal  APA  hearings  on  standards  plus  Advisory  Com- 
mittee recommendations. 

If  not  timely  filed.  Secretary  of  Labor  proceeds  with  formal  APA 
hearing  on  his  own.  Standards  are  promulgated  by  Secretary  60 
days  after  hearing  ends,  (sec.?  (a)  and(t»). 


For  employer  exemption  from  standards,  see  I.  this  chart. 

4.  Jtidlctal  Review  of  Standards 
No  express  provUlon  for  Judicial  review  of  standards. 


/.  Coverage 
Same,  except  State-plan  section  Is  modified  so  as  to  avoid  the 
conflict  of  State  versus  local  control  in  applying  State  standards  to 
public  employees  (sec.  18(c)  (6)  >:  and  tbe  employer  appUee  to  tiie 
Board  and  not  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  exempuon  (sec. 
5(l)». 


11.  Standards 
}.  Authority  To  Issue  Standards 
Occupatlonsl  Safety  and  Health  Board,  separate  and  Independent 
of  other  Federal  agencies.  Board  Is  composed  of  five  members,  all 
qualified  by  previous  training,  education  or  experience  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health;  appointed  by  and  serve  at  tlie 
pleasure  of  tbe  President  (sees.  6  and  8). 

3.  Types  of  Mandatory  Standards 
<a)  National  consensus  standards  and  already  existing  Fedsnl 
standards  must  be  promulgated  by  Boord,  unless  It  detenxUiMa 
they  wlU  not  assure  safer  and  more  healthful  working  condlttoo*. 
Must  be  Issued  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  3  years 
after  effective  date  of  law  and  remain  effective  until  superseded  by 
action  of  tbe  Board. 


(b)  Same,  except  Board  issues  the  temporary  emergency  i 
ards  and  they  stay  in  effect  until  replaced  by  permanent  standards 
which  the  Board  is  required  to  issue  vrtthln  6  months  after  tempo- 
rary emergency  standards  are  Issued  (sec.  6(1)). 

No  Inspection  by  Becretary  of  Labor  required  prior  to  promulga- 
tion of  temporary  emergency  standard. 

(c)  Also  provides  lor  permanent  standards. 

3.  Procedures  for  Setting  SUndards 

(a)  National  consen^UB  standards  and  already  existing  Federal 
standards  promulgated  by  tbe  Board  by  publishing  them  in  tbe 
Federal  Register;  no  hearlngB  or  other  APA  procedures  apply  (sec 

(b)  Temporary  emergency  standards  become  effective  immedi- 
ately on  publlcaUon  In  Federal  Register  (sec.  6(1)  (I)). 

(c)  Permanent  standards  are  set  by  the  Board,  using  formal 
APA  procedures.  The  use  of  Advisory  Committee*  Is  authorized,  but 
not  mandatory. 


Board  shall  Issue  a  standard  60  days  after  bearing  ends  (if 
Advisory  Committee  is  utilized),  and  130  days  afterwards  (If  no 
Advisory  Commute  Is  utilized). 

Also.  Secretary  of  HEW  or  Secretary  of  Labor  may  request  the 
setting  or  modlflcaUon  of  a  standard,  and  the  Board  must  com- 
mence standard -setting  procedures  within  60  days  after  request  is 
made  (sec.  6  (J)  through  (m>). 

For  employer  exemption  from  standards,  see  I.  this  chart. 
4.  Judicial  Review  of  Standards 

Provides  for  judicial  review  in  V3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  ti» 
Dtstrlct  of  Columbia.  This  review  Is  exclusive  remedy  (see,  18(b)  >. 
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AND  TBI  SuBSTXTun  Ocjcupational  SAFrTT  AND  HEALTH  BOX — Continued 

suBSTiTUTr  bux — continued 


HJi.  i«7B5 — contlnuKl 

///.  General  duty 

Contains    general    requirement    that    employers    maintain    safe 

and  healthlul  working  conditions.  TlilB  general  duty  U  In  addition 

to  requirement  that  employera  comply  with  specific  standards  Issued 

under  the  Act.  (mc.  6) . 

IV,  Enforcement 

1.  In  General 

Enforced  by  Secretary  ot  Labor  in  hearings  before  Labor  Dept. 

bearing  examiners.  Secretary  of  Labor's  corrective  orders  may  be 

enforced  in  the  Federal  district  courts  (sec.  11). 


3.  Inspections  and  Investigations 

Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  make  inspections  and  investi- 
gations (sec.  9) .  A  rcpresenuUve  of  the  employer  and  an  authorized 
represenutlve  of  the  employees  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
accompany  inspector  on  his  inspections. 

3.  Citations  and  ClvU  Penalties 

There  are  three  types  of  citations  and  penalties: 

(aj  Sec.  10(a)  provides  that  where  employer  violates  any  stan- 
dard, exemption  order,  or  reporting  requirement  and  where 
serious  danger  potential  exists  by  reason  of  these  violations,  then 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  Issue  citation  and  is  maTtdated  to  include 
In  such  citation  a  proposed  civil  penalty  of  up  to  »1000  per  violation. 

<b)  Sec  10(b)  provides  that  where  employer  violates  general 
duty  coupled  tcith  existence  of  serious  danger,  or  violates  a  re- 
porting regulation  not  coupled  with  existence  of  serious  danger. 
then  Sec.  of  lAbor  must  Issue  citation  but  the  Inclusion  of  a  pro- 
poaed  clvU  penalty  of  up  to  •1000  per  violation  Is  discretionary 
with  Secretarv  of  Labor:  and 

(c)  Sec  10(c)  provides  that  where  employer  violates  general  re- 
quirement or  any  standard  but  serious  danger  is  not  present. 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  issue  citation,  but  no  proposed  civil  peiu^t]/ 
is  attached. 

However,  anv  employer  who  willfully  violates  any  specific  stan- 
dard is  liable  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  up  to  910,000  per  violation. 
4,  Enforcement  Procedures 

Where  Secretary  of  Labor  issues  a  citation,  employer  has  16  days 
within  which  to  contest  It  by  requesting  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
hold  Department  of  Labor  administrative  hearing.  On  the  basis  of 
the  hearing.  Secretary  of  Labor  Issues  orders.  If  not  timely  con- 
tested citation  becomes  final  order  not  subject  to  review.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  enforce  his  orders  In  the  Federal  district  courts 
where  employers  may  also  seek  review,  unless  the  order  is  one 
which  became  final  because  It  was  uncontested  (sec.  11). 
V.  Criminal  penalties 

Forcibly  impeding  enforcement  Is  made  a  felony;  and  It  would 
be  a  misdemeanor  to  give  advance  notice  of  an  employee  who  avails 
himself  of  the  Act's  protections  (sec.  15) 


V/.  Imminent  danger 
Permits  Department  of  Labor  inspector  to  Issue  on-the-spot  shut- 
down orders  effective  for  S  davs  where  in  the  Inspector's  Judgment 
there  is  Imminent  danger  to  employees.  Also  penniu  Secretary  of 
lAbor  to  seek  injunctive  reUef  in  Federal  district  courts  (sec.  13). 

Damages.  If  Secretary  of  Labor  arbitrarily  or  capriciouslj/  Issues  or 
falls  to  Issue  shut-down  order,  any  person  injured  thereby,  physi- 
cally or  financially,  may  bring  action  for  damages  In  U.S.  Ct.  of 
Claims. 


Vil.    Relationship    to    other    laws    administered    by    the    Labor 

Department 
1.  Walah-Healey  Act.  Service  Contract  Act,  and  National  Founda- 
tion on  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
Provides  that  standards  under  tlieee  Acta  are  "replaced"  as  cor- 
responding  standards   are    promulgated    under   the    Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (sec.  4). 

a.  ConstrucUon  Safety  and  Health  Act   (PubUc  Law  91-64) 
Treau  the  sama  way  aa  it  doee  Walsh-Bealey  Act,  etc.  (see  above) . 


///.  General  duty 

Contains  a  precise  requirement  that  employers  furnish  employ- 
ment free  from  readily  apparent  hasards  which  are  likely  to  cauM 
death  or  serious  physical  harm.  (Also  requires  oompUancc  with  spe- 
cific standards),  (sec.  6.) 

IV.  Enforcement 
I.  In  General 

Enforced  by  Secretary  of  Labor  before  an  Independent  Federal 
agency,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Commission. 
set  up  under  sec.  II.  Corrective  orders  of  the  Commission  may  be 
enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  US.  Courts  of  Appeals 
(sec.  10. 11. and  13). 

3.  Inspections  and  Investigations 

Also  authorizes  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  Inspections,  but  the 
right  of  an  employee -authorized  representative  to  accompany  an 
inspector  on  Inspections  Is  contingent  upon  the  employer's  exercis- 
ing his  option  to  also  accompany  the  inspector. 

3.  Citations  and  Civil  Penalties 

The  Substltue  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Issue 
a  citation  for  erery  violation  of  the  Act's  requirements  unless  de 
minimis  and  must  do  so  within  45  days  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation:  and  no  citation  may  be  Issued  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months  after  the  occxirrence  of  a  violation  (sec.  10) . 

A  uHltful  or  repeated  violation  of  the  Act's  requirements  carries 
a  possible  civil  penalty  of  up  to  »10.000  per  violation.  It  is  mandatory 
in  the  case  of  a  serious  violation  that  the  citation  Include  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  •1.000  per  violation;  and  ordinary  violations 
carry  a  discretionary  civil  penalty  In  the  same  amount.  A  violation 
of  a  final  order  (or  of  a  citation  which  has  become  a  final  order 
through  an  employer's  failure  to  appeal  a  citation  within  15  days 
of  its  Issuance)  carries  a  possible  civil  penalty  of  up  to  a  (1,000  per 
violation.  Each  day  of  continued  violation  in  this  case  Is  a  separate 
offense. 


4.  Enforcement  Procedures 

EsUbllshes  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals  Com- 
mission,  composed   of   3    members   appointed    by    the   President. 

When  Secretary  of  Labor  issues  citation,  employer  has  15  days 
within  which  to  contest  it  to  Secretary.  If  employer  so  contests. 
Secretary  notifies  Appeals  Commission  which  shall  afford  em- 
ployer with  opportunity  for  hearing.  Enforcement  of  Commis- 
sion's orders,  or  review  of  those  orders,  would  be  In  U.8.  Courts  of 
Appeals. 

V.  Crimir%al  penalties 

Same,  except:  (1)  there  Is  no  criminal  penalty  for  giving  advance 
notice  of  an  impaction.  Under  the  Substitute  bill  the  problem  of 
advance  notice  would  be  handled  administratively  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  (sec.  3(b)  (10) );  and  the  States  would  handle  this  the 
same  way  (sec  ie(c)(3)).;  (3)  the  Substitute  also  provides  olvU 
penalty  for  discriminating  against  employees. 

VI.  Imminent  danger 

Provides  only  for  XJS.  district  court  injunctive  relief  as  remedy 
In  Imminent  harm  situations.  Rule  65  of  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  applies,  except  relief  granted  by  the  court  without  notice 
Is  effective  for  only  5  days.  Inspector  must  notify  both  employer 
and  employees  that  he  Is  going  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that 
relief  be  sought. 

Damages.  Damages  like  those  permitted  in  the  Committee  bill 
are  available  to  employees.  But  test,  here,  is  "unreasonable"  failure 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  shut-down  order  (sec.  12(d) ). 

Damages  for  employers  are  determined  by  the  U.S.  district  court 
which  sets  a  certain  sum  which  may  be  recovered  as  damages  by 
the  employer.  This  method  Is  modeled  on  Rules  6S(c)  of  the  Ped- 
^al  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  (bonding  provisions).  Thus,  the  same 
court  which  grants  the  Injunctive  relief  In  Imminent-danger  situ- 
ations would  also  determine  amount  of  damages,  (sec.  12(e)). 
Vtl.    Relationship    to    other    Uttcs    administered    by    the    Labor 

Department 
1.  Walsh -Bealey  Act.  Service  Contract  Act.  and  National  Founda- 
tion on  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 

Essentially  the  same  (sec.2S(c)). 

3.  Construction  Safety  and  Health  Act  (Public  Law  91-64) 
In  keeping  with  the  recent  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting construction  workers,  the  Substitute  bill  would  place  all 
oonstructlon  workers  under  the  protection  of  the  "Construction 
Safety  Act"  tPubllc  Law  91-54).  Therefore,  the  Substitute  bill 
expressly  provides  that  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
would  not  apply  to  employers  tn  construction  work.  The  Substitute 
bill  would  also  amend  Public  Iaw  91-54  to  provide  that  all  con- 
struction workers  would  come  under  the  protection  of  standards 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  procedures  of 
Public  Law  Sl-64. 

The  Subetituu  bill  amends  Public  Law  91-64  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  bring  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  construction 
safety  and  health  standards  before  the  Occupattonal  Safety  and 
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Ha.  isTBs — continued 


Vllt.  Relationship  to  other  Federal  programs 
Act  will  not  apply  to  working  conditions  of  employees  lo  whom 
another  Federal   agency  has  statutory   authority   to  prescribe  or 
enforce  standards  or  rt^ulatlons  affecting  occupational  safety  and 
health  (sec.  33(b)). 

IX.  Confldentiaiity  of  trade  secrets 
Assures  the  confidentiality  of  trade  secrets  (sec.  14) . 

X.  Variations.  Tolerances,  and  exemptions 
Variations,  tolerances,  and  exemptions  from  the  Act's  provisions 
may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  order  to  avoid  "serious 
impairment  of  the  national  defense"  (sec.  16). 

The  additional  sanctions  of  contract  debarment  and  cancellation 
now  provided  for  under  Public  Law  91-54  would  remain  (sec.  35). 

XI.  Federal-State  relationship 

1.  Where  No  Federal  Standards  Exist 
State  standards  would  apply  and  be  enforced  where  no  Federal 
standards  have  been  promulgated. 

2.  State  Plans 
States  which  desire  to  set  their  own  standards  may  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Lsbor.  If  approved  by  him,  the  State  stand- 
ard and  Its  enforcement  by  the  State  would  control.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  Federal  law  in  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
plan-approved  State  until  be  determines,  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  initial  approval,  that  the  plan  is  operating  effectively.  But 
In  no  event  is  the  Secretary  precluded  from  making  inspections 
at  any  time  to  evaluate  a  State's  operations  under  It^  plan.  One 
of  the  several  elements,  or  criteria,  which  the  bill  requires  a  State 
to  include  In  Its  plan,  is  that  the  State  will  make  all  standards 
Included  In  the  plan  applicable  to  all  public  employees  of  the 
State  and  its  political  subdiiHsions  (sec.  17). 

3.  Judicial  Review  of  State  Plans 
Judicial  review  may  be  obtained  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  circuit  In  which  the  SUte  Is  located  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
decision  to  reject  or  withdraw  approval  of  a  State  plan.  Court's 
test  would  be  whether  the  Secretary's  action  was  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  (Sec.  17(g) ). 

XII.  Federal  employee  safety 

Provides  safety  and  health  programs  to  be  established  by  agency 
heads:  programs  will  be  consistent  with  standards  developed  under 
the  Act.  Consultation  with  employee  representatives  U  required. 
(Sec.  18). 

Xllt.  Research,  employee  training,  safety-health  personnel 
education,  and  grants  to  the  States 

(a)  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  (directly  or  by  grants 
or  contracU)  (1)  conduct  research  In  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health;  (3)  produce  criteria  to  assist  Secretary  of  Labcff 
in  developing  standards;  (3)  conduct  special  studies  In  new  prob- 
lem areas,  especially  in  health  matters;  (4)  develop  procedures 
under  which  employers  may  be  required  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  measure  exposure  to  toxic  substances;  (51  make  deter- 
minations regarding  toxic  substances.  On  the  basis  or  these  deter- 
minations employers  will  be  required  to  prohibit  employment  which 
would  involve  exposure  to  noxious  substances,  unless  approprlata 
labeling  and  other  precautionary  measures  are  employed.  Also  pier- 
mlta  employee  to  absent  himself  from  circumstances  Involving  risk 
connected  with  toxic  substances — without  loss  of  regular  compen- 
sation for  the  period  of  such  absence;  and  (c)  set  up  accident  and 
health  reporting  systems  for  employers  and  for  States.  (Sec.  10.) 


(b)  Requires  Secretary  of  HEW  to  set  up  educational  programs 
for  safety-health  personnel;  authorizes  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide  short-term  training  for  safety-health  personnel;  requires 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  up  educational  program  for  employers 
and  employees  concerning  how  to  avoid  accidents,  etc.   (sec.  30) . 

(c)  Also  authorizes  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  planning  grants 
to  the  States  (90%  Federal  participation)  and  also  program 
grants  (50%  Federal  participation). 

XtV.  Ectmomic  assistanee  to  small  businesses 
No  provision. 


XV.  StatUtica 
No  provisions  comparable  to  those  of  substitute  bUL 


XVI.  Observance  of  religious  beliefs 


No  {ffovlalon. 


XVII.  Appropriation 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

XVin.  Effective  date 
Tint  day  of  the  first  month  wbidi  begins  more  than  30  days 
after  data  of  enactment. 


suBSiiiUTi  SILL— continued 
Health  Appeals  Commission,  created  under  Uie  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  Tlie  Commission's  orders  would  t>c  enforced  In  the 
same  way  as  they  are  enforced  in  Uie  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

VIII.  Reiationahip  to  other  Federal  Programs 
Same,  except  added  to  Federal  agency  Is  State  agency  with  author- 
ity to  set  standards  under  sec.  274  of  the  Atomic  Enenry  Act  (sec 
35(b)).  ■" 

IX.  Confidentiality  of  trade  secrets 
Same  (sec.  IS). 

X.  Variations,  Tolerances,  and  exemptions 
Same,  except  the  Board,  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  grant 
the  variations,  tolerances  and  exemptions  (sec.  16). 


Same. 


XI.  Federal-State  relationship 
1.  Where  No  Federal  Standards  Exist 


3.  State  Plans 

Same,  except  State-plan  criterion  with  respect  to  m^fctng  State 
standards  applicable  to  public  employees  of  both  the  State  and  local 
governments,  is  modified  In  the  Substitute  bill  to  take  into  account 
existing  State  laws  whereunder  some  State  governments  do  not  have 
full  control  over  the  public  employees  working  for  autonomous  loOBl 
governments.  Because  of  Eituauuns  like  this,  a  State  govemmant 
would  not  be  tn  a  posiUon  to  agree  that  it  will  make  its  standazdi 
^pUcable  to  oil  public  employees  throughout  the  Bute  (sec.  18). 


3.  Judicial  Review  of  State  Plans 
Same.  (sec.  18(B)). 


Same,  (sec.  19). 


XII.  Federal  employee  safety 


Xltl.  Research,  employee  tratntng.  safety-health  personnel 
education,  and  grants  to  the  States 

(a)  Essentially  the  same,  but  with  some  differences.  I.e.,  the  Sub- 
stitute Bill  does  not  ^at^e  any  provisions  under  which  an  employer 
oottM  be  required  to  measure  exposure  to  toxic  substances.  Instead, 
the  Substitute  bill  has  a  provision  authorizing  funds  to  enable 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  purchase  equipment  which  he  deems  neoes- 
sary  to  measure  exposure  of  employees  to  working  oondiuons  in- 
volving 111  effects  from  exposure  to  toxic  substances.  (Sec.  9(h).) 
The  provisions  requiring  labeling  In  toxic -substance  environments 
are  also  different.  Instead  of  the  labeling  provisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee reported  bill,  including  thoee  dealing  with  employees  being 
abeeot  from  noxious  working  envlronmenu,  the  Substitute  bill  pro- 
vides that  standards  promulgated  under  the  Act  shall  prescribe  the 
posting  of  such  labels  and  warnings  as  are  necessary  to  apprise 
employees  of  the  nature  of  hazards  and  the  means  and  methods  of 
avoiding  them.  Thus,  the  Substitute  bill  would  make  all  the  Act's 
enforcement  procedxires  and  penalties  which  are  applicable  to 
standards  generally,  also  applicable  to  thoee  which  include  labeling 
requirements.  (Sec.  6(m).) 

(b)  Same. 


(c) 


XtV.  EcoTUjmic  assistance  to  small  businesses 
Would  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  permit  loans  to  small 
businesses    as  are   necessary  and    appropriate  to  assist  them   In 
meeting  certain  costs  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  the  Oo- 
cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act.    (Sec.  33). 
JCV.  statistics 
Contains  provtslons  to  set  up  a  full  statistical  program  In  response 
to  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health;  that  is,  the  lack  of  adequate  statistical  data  to  gage  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Job  haaards.  Program  would  include  grants 
to  the  States;   and  the  Federal  share  may  be  up  to  50%   of  the 
State's  total  program  cost. 

XVI.  Observance  of  religious  beliefs 
Provides  that  the  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  autliorlze  or  require 
medical  examination.  Immunization,  or  treatment  for  those  who 
object  on  religious  grounds,  except  where  such  medical  procedures 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  or  safety  of  others. 
XVIt.  Appropriation 
Same. 

XVIII.  Effective  date 
130  days  after  date  of  enactm«it. 
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IfZHOUTT  Vnwa  on  BR.  16785 

W«  bad  every  con£Ulenc«  Uiat  la  ttils  ses- 
sion of  Cougresa  we  would  se«  the  eoacunent 
of  frffecUTB  Federal  legislation  u>  bring  about 
safe  and  raor*  healthful  working  condiaona 
in  this  counrn'-  That  confidence  was  bom  of 
the  fac"  of  Presirlent  Ntxon's  having  reooro- 
nien«JwJ  this  legislation  In  three  separate 
message-i  to  Congress,  including  a  special 
one  devoted  excluslrely  to  the  urgent  and 
unique  problems  of  Job  safety  and  health. 

Our  hope  was  sustained  over  the  months 
by  clear  indlcaMcns  from  majority  members 
that  while  reasonable  men  might  differ,  any 
dulerences  could  be  worked  out  so  that  wo 
might  achieve  the  goal  of  enacting  a  genu- 
inely eriecTive  law  to  redr-ce  Job  hazards. 
Theae  Indications  of  apparent  willingness  to 
overcome  diflerences  even  led  us  to  offer  a 
completely  new  blU  as  a  Bubetliut«  for  the 
Administration's  original  bUL  And  w«  w«re 
willing  to  reach  further  accord  with  the  ma- 
jority up  until  the  final  moments  before  the 
Committee  reported  out  Its  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  effort*  were  in  vain.  la 
r«tTo<5pect.  the  oaajorlty's  willingness  to  work 
out  disputed  points  proved  to  be  lUuaory.  In 
sum,  the  Committee  had  rejected  the  original 
Administration  bill  which  had  been  carefully 
drafted  to  take  account  of  the  harsh  but 
well  deserT,ed  lessons  learned  from  the  WKh 
Congress"  experience  with  occupational  aifety 
and  health  legislation.  The  Committee  then 
rejected  the  Administration's  substitute: 
and  finally,  spuming  even  our  eleventh  hour 
•ndeavors  to  produce  a  viable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  which 
ws  had  to  vote  against. 

The  measure  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee li  unacceptable  because  In  rejecting  the 
concept  of  an  independent  Board  to  set 
standards,  the  blU  would  create  a  monopoly 
of  functions  in  the  Secretary  of  lAbor.  Such  a 
monopoly  not  only  ignores  the  element  of 
fairness  to  those  required  to  comply  with  the 
Act.  but  also  falls  to  resolve  the  Jurisdictional 
dlTlsloQ  between  HEWs  responsibility  for 
health  and  the  I^bor  Department's  for  safety. 
In  ftdditlon.  the  Comnilttee  bill  does  not 
oweome  the  widespread  objection  to  permlt- 
M»j  %a.  Inspector  to  close  down  a  plant  In 
Imminent-danger  situations.  We  regard  this 
as  a  serious  shortcoming.  Lastly,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  contains  a  sweeping  general  duty 
requirement  that  employers  maintain  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions.  TtUs  broad 
mandate  Is  grossly  unfair  to  employers  who 
may  be  penalised  for  situations  which  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  are  In  violation  of 
the  Act. 

I.     CEXCB.\I.     DimaU.NCES 

The  single  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Committee  blU  and  the  substitute 
is  where  and  how.  each  would  place  the  prime 
roBponsibinty  for  providing  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions. 

The  Committee  bill  follows  the  stock  ap- 
proach of  placing  all  responsibility  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  He  would  set  standards 
through  a  time-consuming  and  complicated 
procwlure  Involving  ad  hoc  advisory  com- 
mittees; be  would  enforce  the  standards, 
prosecute  violations  before  Labor  Department 
hrirlpf  examtnsfs;  and  he  again,  would  be 
the  one  to  Issue  corrective  orders  along  with 
nirmnlng  civil  penaltlee. 

The  subautute  bUI,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
focuses  responsl  bUlty  for  Job  safety  and 
health  by  distributing  these  functions.  In 
an  effort  to  stresa  the  Importance  and  non- 
partissn  nsture  of  occupations]  safety  and 
heaJtb.  the  substitute  bill  would  create  a 
□ew.  top-echelon  Independent  National  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Board  to  set 
standards  composed  of  Ave  members  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  solely 
because  they  are  hlgh-collbre  profefHlonals 
in  the  field  ot  occupational  safety  and  health. 
The  members  would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  so  that  the  independent  Board 


does  not  become  the  captive  of  any  special 
intereft  and  remiilus  responsible  bo  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  fact  thAt  the  proposed  legiisldilon  Is 
concerned  with  working  men  and  women  Is 
nor  suificient  reason  for  placing  the  standard- 
setting  function  under  the  Oepu-tmeui  of 
Labor.  The  Federal  Mediation  und  Concilia- 
tion Service,  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  for 
example,  are  wholly  concerned  with  matters 
pertaining  to  latxjr — nevertheless,  they  are 
entirely  Independent  of  the  E>epar:ment  of 
Labor.  Thus,  there  U  ample  statutory  prec- 
edent for  our  proposed  Independent  Safety 
and  Health  Board. 

But  even  more  slgn.flcint  Is  this.  The 
members  of  the  Board  will  not  be  appointed 
because  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
pro-labor  or  pro- management,  an  approach 
which  unfortun:itely  has  too  of^en  been  fol- 
lowed In  the  mailing  of  appointments  to 
Federal  positions.  The  problems  to  be  dealt 
with  are  not  political,  they  are  not  primarily 
economic,  they  do  not  involve  issues  where 
there  are  deep  differences  concerning  pollcy. 
To  the  contrary,  these  problems  are  Almost 
entirely  technical  and  technological.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  Independent  Board  whose 
members  must  be  highly  competent  profes- 
sional experts  In  a  field  where  the  subject 
matter  is  almost  wholly  objective  and  sus- 
ceptible to  genuinely  scientific  and  technical 
^nal^*sis.  Judgment,  and  decision,  would  in- 
spire the  utmost  confldence  In  every  segment 
of  the  American  public. 

And  finally,  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
this  kind  would  more  than  meet  the  recom- 
mendations for  a  national  advisory  commLls- 
slon  or  for  such  a  Baard  itself,  which  were 
made  by  the  leading  professional  organlza- 
uons  In  the  safety  and  health  fields,  such 
as  the  National  a&fety  Council,  the  Amer- 
ican Industrial  Hygiene  Asscxlatlon,  the 
American  Academy  of  Occupational  Medi- 
cine, the  Industrial  Medical  Association,  the 
Amertean  Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  and 
several  of  the  State  health  or  industrial 
safety  agencies  which  testified  In  the  bear- 
ings held  during  the  present  or  Immediately 
preceding  Congress. 

Aimed  at  providing  both  fair  and  uncom- 
plicated procedures,  the  substitute  bill  would 
thus  have  the  Board  set  standards,  simply 
using  the  familiar  procedures  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (APA) .  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  conduct  Inspec- 
tions, and  In  violation  cases,  he  would  seek 
enforcement  In  the  Safety  and  Health  Com- 
mission created  by  the  substitute  and  United 
States  appellate  courts  in  accordance  with 
procedures  which  would  provide  appropriate 
equity  remedies  and  aasesB  clvU  penalties. 

n.  sncxnc  aioNincAirr  oimmKNcsa 
i.  standards 

The  Administration's  substitute  bill  pro- 
vides very  simply  that  the  Board  set  stand- 
ards according  to  the  formal  procedures  of 
the  APA.  "mis  means  that  a  full  hearing 
will  be  held  so  that  a  wide  variety  of  views 
can  be  aired;  and  standards  will  be  based 
on  substantial  evidence  with  an  opportunity 
to  cross-examine. 

However,  the  subsUtute  bill  also  recognizes 
that  out-of-tbe-ordinary  situations  will  arise 
In  which  the  Board  h&s  to  act  quickly  and 
should  not  have  to  go  through  a  bearing  be- 
fore tt  can  respond  to  these  situations. 
Tberefoee.  section  fl(b)  of  the  substitute 
bill  provides  that  where  It  is  essential  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  employees, 
national  coneensus  standards  or  established 
Federal  standards  can  go  Into  effect  (m- 
mediaUty  on  publication  in  the  Federal 
Renter,  and  they  wUl  remain  in  effect  until 
later  suiwrseded  by  standards  promulgated 
through  formal  APA  hearings. 

Also,  section  6(1>  of  the  substitute  bill 
provides  that  where  employees  are  exposed 
to   grave  danger   from    exposure   either    to 


toxic  Bubetances  or  to  hazards  resulting  from 
new  processes,  then  the  Board  may  Issue 
new  "emergency  temporary  standards". 
These  too  would  go  into  effect  immediately 
on  publlcauon  but  would  remain  in  effect 
until  superceded  by  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  formal  APA  proceedings.  The 
subeutute  requires  the  Board  to  start  for- 
mal APA  proceedings  by  publishing  the  tem- 
porary standard  as  the  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making,  as  soon  as  the  emergency  tem- 
porary sLuidards  are  published.  The  Board 
Is  required  to  promulgate  such  standard 
within  SIX  mouths  aiter  the  publication  of 
the  temporary  standard. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  that  where 
an  applicable  national  consensus  standard, 
or  an  established  Federal  stsnd:ird  exists, 
then  the  Board  would  begin  with  those 
standards  as  the  proposed  rules  for  the  hear- 
ings used  to  set  permanent  standards.  If  the 
standard  as  finally  promulgated  by  the  Board 
differs  from  the  ordinal  proposed  rule,  then 
the  Board  must  state  Its  reasons  for  depart- 
ing from  the  original. 

The  Commit  tee  bill  would  also  set  perxna- 
nent  standards  through  formal  APA  he«T- 
ings,  but  before  these  hearings  even  begin. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  an  In- 
tricate maze  of  procedures  involving  assorted 
advisory  committees.  Whenever  the  Secratary 
wanted  to  set  a  standard  under  the  Commit- 
tee bill,  he  would  have  to  appoint  an  advi- 
sory committee.  This  advisory  committee  has 
up  to  nine  months  to  submit  Its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretaxy 
may  not  begin  any  hearings  until  he  has 
afforded  the  udvlsory  committee  the  pre- 
scribed time  to  submit  lis  recommendations. 
Although  the  Secretary  may  shorten  this 
period,  the  Committee  bill  also  provides  that 
he  may  lengthen  it;  but  there  Is  an  outside 
time  limit  of  one  year  and  three  months. 

After  this  excessive  length  of  time,  the 
Secretary  has  an  additional  four-month  time 
period  before  he  is  required  to  hold  a  formal 
hearing  on  the  advisory  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

If  the  committee  does  not  submit  recom- 
mendations on  time  (bearing  in  mind  this 
can  be  up  to  well  over  a  year) .  the  Secretary 
may  wait  up  to  four  more  months  before  he 
baa  to  schedule  a  hearing;  the  hearing  be- 
gins 30  days  after  scheduling. 

By  simple  arithmetic,  we  compute  that 
under  the  Committee's  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor  might  well  have  to  wait  close  to  two 
years  before  a  formal  heading  begins.  TtxiM 
means  that  it  may  take  him  all  that  time 
Just  to  catch  up  to  the  starting  point  of 
the  Board's  standard-setting  procedure  un- 
der the  substitute  bUl. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Committee 
bill  would  have  to  provide  these  excessive 
preliminary  time  lags.  After  all.  It  Is  going 
to  take  time  to  set  up  an  array  of  ad  hoc 
committees  and  more  time  still  for  each  of 
them  to  undertake  and  complete  their  re- 
quired asslgomenu  before  they  will  be  in 
any  position  to  make  their  reoocnmendatlons. 
However,  no  such  time  periods  are  needed 
under  the  substltuU  bill  gtnoe  a  fuU-Ume, 
top  profesaioiuU  National  Board  would  be 
continually  involved  In  stondarda-develop- 
meut  and  therefore  needs  only  to  commence 
a  formal  APA  hearing  when  It  seeks  to  set 
permanent  standards. 

2.  Xn/oreem<nt 
The  Conunlttee's  bill's  enforcement  provi- 
sions are  aa  complicated  as  Its  standard- 
setting  procedures,  but  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions present  uniquely  serious  problems 
because  due  process  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
personal  concern  wher«  enforcement  Is  in- 
volved. 

Under  the  Committee  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  oonducts  Inspections,  holds  hear- 
ings before  Latxir  Department  bearing  ex- 
aminers, and  It  Is  also  the  Labor  Department 
which  Issues  corrective  orders  and  ssseesss 
civil  penal tlsa. 
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Unlike  the  Committee  bill  the  subeUtute 
provides  for  an  effective  and  fair  method  of 
enforcement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  r"*lt'r*g  In- 
spections and  Investigations.  However,  a  spe- 
cial permanent  three -member  administra- 
tive Occupational  Safety  and  Health  A];>pesLlB 
Commission  would  be  appointed  to  conduct 
formal  bearings  on  alleged  violations  which 
were  discovered  by  the  Secretary;  and  the 
Oommisaion  would  issue  any  necessary  cor- 
rective orders,  as  well  as  assess  penalties.  The 
Commission  would  utilize  hearing  examiners 
whose  decisions  would  become  final  unless 
an  appeal  Is  made  to  the  Commission. 

3.  General  safety  and  health  requirement 

We  strongly  object  to  the  Committee  bill's 
sweeping  general  requirement  that  employ- 
ers furnish  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions. This  was  one  of  the  first  pr:^v;s;on£ 
which  this  Committee  struck  when  It  re- 
ported an  occupational  safety  and  health  bill 
in  the  90th  Congress.  Why  It  has  not  done  so 
again  Is  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
argument  used  in  support  of  the  Committee 
bill's  general  requirement  Is  that  a  similar 
provision  Is  found  In  the  Walsh-Bealey  Act. 
the  Ser\-]ce  Contract  Act.  the  Maritime  Safety 
Act,  and  in  the  laws  of  some  3&  States.  This 
argument  does  not  persuade  us. 

The  Walsh-Healey  and  Service  Contract 
Acts  deal  n-ltb  the  duUes  of  those  who  con- 
tract with  the  Government.  If  a  person  free- 
ly contracts  with  the  Oovernment.  then  he 
assumes  the  resporLSlblllty  for  maintaining 
safe  and  sanitary  working  conditions  as  pro- 
vided for  in  those  two -procurement -related 
statutes.  While  the  language  of  the  require- 
ment m  those  two  laws  may  be  general,  Its 
application  could  hardly  be  described  as 
"general"  since  coverage  under  those  Acts 
extends  only  to  those  circumstances  to  which 
the  supply  and  service  contracts  themselves 
apply.  Moreover,  we  understand  that  the 
general  safety  and  health  requirements  of 
those  two  Acts  have  never  been  enforced  In 
the  absence  of  specified  standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Act.  the 
term  "general"  safety  and  health  require- 
ment Is  also  a  misnomer.  The  Maritime 
Safety  Act  applies  to  a  single  Industry,  s* 
by  force  of  circumstances,  that  Act  does  not 
contain  a  so-called  general  requirement  like 
the  one  In  the  Committee  bill  which  would 
apply  to  (.he  whole  spectrum  of  American 
Indtsstry. 

States  also  do  not  have  general  safety  and 
health  requirements  In  the  same  sense  as 
the  Committee  bill  does.  Not  only  do  none 
of  the  sutes  provide  the  wide  and  varied 
coverage  of  the  Conxmlttee  bill,  but  many 
State  laws  apply  only  to  limited  areas  of 
activity  such  as  boiler  and  elevator  safety. 

The  objection  to  the  very  broad  general 
safety  and  health  requirement  Is  not,  of 
course,  that  there  are  no  valid  arguments  to 
Justify  It.  The  offensive  feature  of  such  a 
provision  is  that  It  Is  essentially  unfair  to 
employers  to  require  compliance  with  a  vague 
mandate  applied  to  highly  complex  Indus- 
trial circumstances.  Under  such  a  mandate, 
the  employer  will  simply  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  he  Is  complying  with  the 
law  or  not,  nor  will  the  Inspector  have  any 
concrete  criteria,  either  statutory  or  admin- 
istrative, to  guide  him  in  finding  a  violation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee  bill 
recognizes  this  Industrial  complexity  by  pro- 
viding for  specific  standards  to  be  developed 
through  the  use  of  any  number  of  advisory 
C'^mmlttees  and  public  hearings.  But  the 
Committee  does  a  turnabout,  and  requires 
the  employer  to  follow  a  mandate  which  Is 
almost  as  broad  as  "do  good  and  avoid  evil." 
We  seriously  doubt  that  the  Committee  bill 
could  bs  enforced  on  the  basis  of  this  broftd 
requirement;  but  If  It  could,  we  wotild  be 
faoed  with  the  serious  problem  that  there 
would  be  no  Incentive  to  develop  any  stand- 
ards where  such  a  broad  mandate  ezlats. 
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W«  recogniu,  however,  that  specmc  stand- 
ard3  could  Dot  be  fashioned  to  cover  every 
conceivable  situation.  We  would  be  remise 
In  our  duty.  If  any  worker  were  killed  or 
Bcrloufily  injured  on  the  Job  merely  becaUJM 
there  waa  no  particular  standard  applicable 
to  a  dangerous  situation  which  was  appar- 
ent to  on  employer.  Hence.  In  addition  to 
requiring  employers  to  comply  with  the  spe- 
cific standards  promulgated  by  the  Board, 
and  applicable  to  them,  the  substitute  blU 
also  requires  e:ich  covered  employer  to  fur- 
nish his  employees  employment  and  a  place 
of  employment  which  are  free  frocn  any  haz- 
anls  which  are  reedUy  apparent  and  are 
causing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or  se- 
rious physical  barm  to  his  etnploye«s. 
m.  coNcLtreioN 

Despite  our  criticism  of  various  provisions 
of  the  Committee  bill,  we  do  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  we  object  to  the 
bill  In  Its  entirety;  quite  the  contrary.  Many 
provisions  of  the  Committee  bill  are  in  large 
part,  satisfactory  and  comparable  provisions 
are  foimd  in  our  sui»tltute.  Some  examples 
are  the  State  grants  section,  the  provisions 
for  Sute  participation  through  the  submis- 
sion of  plans,  the  carefully  circumscribed 
employer-exemption  provisions,  and  the  Fed- 
eral employee  safety  program.  A  few  provi- 
sions, in  additloD  to  those  discussed  herein, 
are  more  questionable.  Several  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Committee  bill  would  be  accept- 
able If  they  were  modified. 

However,  we  regard  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Board  to  promulgate  standanla 
and  due  process  as  easentlal  provisions  which 
cannot  be  omitted  from  any  bill  which  genu- 
inely purports  to  have  the  best  interests  of 
employees  and  employers  as  the  basis  for  its 
enactment.  Hence,  we  Intend  to  oflar  our 
own  proposal,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
Committee's  majority,  as  a  substitute  for 
H.S.  16785  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 
WnXLUc  H.  ATsxa. 

ALBEBT    H.    QtnX. 

John   M.  AsHaaooK. 
John  N.  BaLsxBoaiv. 

WiLLlASC    J.    SCHEKLS. 

John  X>Eu.xnBAcK. 
Maxtin  L.  Bbcr. 
Edwin  D.  Eshlzman. 
WnxiAM  A.  Srxlaia. 
jAMza  M.  CotxzNa 
Eahl  p.  LANii«axas. 
Oavsx,  HAMnnr. 
Earl  B.  RtrrB. 


TAKE  PKCDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
m&o  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Millxe)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
19S3,  6.5  mlllloD  t>eopIe  or  4  percent  of 
the  UJ8.  population  owned  shares  of 
stock.  In  1969.  the  number  of  shareown- 
ers  increased  to  26.4  mlllloD  or  13  per- 
cent of  our  population. 


PANAMA  CANAI. :  HEARIN06  BEFORE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TER-AMERICAN APPAIRS,  AU- 
GUST 3,  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fumo)  Is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  previous 
addresses  of  mine  on  the  Interoceanlc 


canal  problem — House  Document  No. 
474,  89th  Congress— I  have  prescribed 
the  Caribbean  as  our  "fourth  front '  In 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  "key  tar- 
get"  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  that 
strategic  area,  long  ago  described  by  Ad- 
miral Mahan  as  the  "Mediterranean  ot 
the  Americas." 

Most  appropriately,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  FVjreign  Affairs,  of  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FascELL)  is  chairman,  between 
July  8  and  August  3,  1970,  conducted 
highly  signiflcant  hearings  on  "Cuba  and 
the  Caribbean,"  in  which  various  offlciais 
having  special  Icnowiedge  of  their  sub- 
jects testified. 

Attached  to  my  prepared  statement 
was  a  "Memorial  to  the  Cotigress"  spon- 
sored bj'  the  Committee  for  Continued 
U,S,  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  eminent  leaders 
in  various  parts  of  the  Nation  to  which 
special  attention  is  invited. 

In  the  colloquies  following  my  testi- 
mony, thiee  main  points  were:  VS. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  the  sea-level  lock 
controversy. 

As  to  the  sovereignty  question,  the  real 
issue  is  not  United  States  versus  Pana- 
manian control,  but  continued  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty versus  Communist  control,  and 
this  is  the  question  that  should  be  de- 
bated in  the  Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  Panama  Railroad, 
I  would  stress  that  the  overwhelming 
reason  for  that  railroad  Is  to  handle 
transisthmian  traffic  in  event  of  inter- 
ruption to  ship  transits  that  could  be 
caused  by  msjor  landsUdes.  In  such 
event,  this  railroad  would  become  an  In- 
dispefisable  transcontinental  link  over- 
night with  a  great  volume  of  traffic. 

The  third  point  is  the  moth-eaten  pro- 
posal for  a  sea-level  canal,  which  prtjject 
hinges  on  the  surrender  of  UjS.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  entire  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama. 

To  all  realistic  students  of  Panama 
Canal  history  and  problems  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  these  matters,  includ- 
ing man;  with  direct  responsibilities  In 
the  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
protection,  and  military  defense  of  the 
canal,  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  as 
proposed  in  the  discredited  1967  treaties 
is  aljsolutely  unthinkable. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  four  ap- 
pointments that  relate  to  Panama  Canal 
policy  questions,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson.  Chairman  of 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission. 

Hon.  John  N.  Irwin  n.  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Sayre,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Panama. 

Hon.  Daniel  W.  Hofgren.  a  member  of 
the  Panama  diplomatic  negotiating  team. 

Of  the  above  officials,  the  first  three 
were  directly  coimected  with  the  formu- 
lation of,  or  negotiation  for,  the  1967 
surrender  treaties.  The  last  is  a  33-year 
White  House  stall  member  with  no  Pan- 
ama Canal  or  diplomatic  experience,  who 
has  been  given  the  task  of  treaty  nego- 
tiation under  Ambassador  Andeiaon.  It  ia 
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difficult  lo  accept  such  a  series  of  ai>- 
pointments  as  mere  happenstances.  In 
any  event,  they  present  a  situation  to 
which  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
should  be  alert. 

Tot  the  sake  of  emphasis,  I  would 
state  again  that,  in  view  of  the  extensive 
clarifications  already  made  of  the  inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problem,  there  are  only 
two  Issues: 

First,  the  question  of  retaining  full 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama. 

Second,  the  major  modemizaUon  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

In  order  tliat  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  adequately  informed  In 
the  premises,  I  quote  as  parts  of  my  re- 
marks my  statement  belore  the  subcom- 
mittee at  the  indicated  hearings,  and 
the  ably  prepared  statement  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall*  ;  also  the  texts 
of  the  identical  Panama  Canal  sover- 
eignty resolutions  now  before  the  House 
and  the  identical  bills  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Modernization  Act  that  are  pend- 
ing In  both  House  and  Senate. 

The  material  follows: 

CvaX    AND    THE    CaKIBVKAN 

HoTTSS  or  BxnxsnnsTma.  Com- 

MXTTEK       OH       FOUIQM       ArrAIBS. 


Waxhingtcm.  DC,  Monday.  August  3,  1970. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inier- American  AI- 
ratrs  met  at  3:30  pm..  In  room  H-237.  VS. 
Capitol.  Hon.  Dante  B.  Pascell  (chairman 
of  the  aubcommlttee)   presiding. 

Mr.  Pascdx.  The  subcommittee  wlU  please 
come  to  order. 

W«  meet  thla  afternoon  to  continue  our 
heannga   on    Cuba    and   the   Caribbean. 

During  the  past  4  weeks,  the  «\ibcommlt- 
tee  ha*  inquired  Into  many  isauea  relating  to 
thla  general  topic  Xn  the  process,  we  have 
beard  testimony  from  public  and  private 
witnesses,  mcludin^  high-ranking  officials  of 
the  Departments  of  SUte  and  Defense  and 
mlUtary  commanders  responsible  for  secu- 
rity opera.tions  In  the  Caribbean  region. 

These  hearings  have  affirmed  my  deep  con- 
viction that  the  Caribbean  region  is  of  vitAl 
strategic  Importance  to  the  Umt«d  States, 
and  that  several  factor*  Introduced  recently 
into  that  area  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
national  and  International  secunty  posture. 
Amoni?  these  are  intrusion  of  Soviet  naval 
and  air  units  Into  the  Caribbean:  the  wors- 
ening economic  situation  in  Cuba,  the  Black 
Power  movement  on  some  of  the  Ulands; 
and  the  growmg  potential  for  violence  bred. 
in  part,  by  the  unfavorable  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  prevail  Ln  various 
part«  ot  thla  region. 

All  of  these  things  have  a  bearlcs  oo  the 
future  status  of  the  major  waterway  of  thla 
region — the  Panama  Canal. 

It  la  for  this  reason  that  the  subcommit- 
tee Invited  Gen.  Oeorge  Uather.  Command- 
er In  Chief.  UB.  Southern  Command,  and 
J4a).  Gen.  Walter  P.  Leber,  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  to  meet  with  us.  They  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  on  July  10. 

Today  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  a  distin- 
guished coUeafue  of  ours,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  will  address  himself  to  these 
Issues  also. 

I  know  that  Congreseman  Flood  doea  not 
need  an  Introduction  In  thla  forxim.  He  has 
broad  knowledge  on  Issues  relating  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  his  leadership  la  recog- 
nised In  the  Congresa  and  elsewhere  We  are 
happy  to  have  blm  here  with  us  today,  to 
share  hla  views  with  the  subcommittee. 


Stattmknt  bt  Hon.  Da9(ici.  J.  Flood,  a  Rsr- 

RESaNTATTVC   IN    CONGRESS  FBOU   TBS  STATI 
or    PlNNSTLVANlA 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  and  interest  for  me 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee,  because, 
as  you  know,  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1945. 
when  I  had  the  high  honor  and  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  on  my  first  commltwe.  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House. 

The  great,  beloved,  and  revered  Sol  Bloom 
of  New  York  was  then  chairman.  If  anybody 
con  remember  back  that  far.  I  was  assigned 
by  Interest  to  this  committee,  which  was 
then  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  it  is  the  aame  committee, 
and  the  same  purpose  then  as  now. 

Now.  the  stateroeni  that  you  made  Iden- 
tifying the  Importance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  whole  subject  that  you  have  In 
mind,  of  course,  couldn't  be  more  pointed  or 
more  exact.  The  Interoceanlc  canal  problem 
In  Its  overall  aspects,  la  an  immensely  com- 
plicated subject,  believe  me;  yet  If  it  Is  re- 
duced to  Its  central  Issue.  It  la  relatively 
simple.  If  you  can  believe  that. 

Whenever  the  Canal  question  comes  up 
for  national  attention,  two  subjects  always 
develop.  First,  the  site,  and  second,  the  type 
and  kind  of  canal. 

LaK«r  oo.  as  you  know,  when  after  the  war 
we  organised  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
was  assigned  and  still  am  a  member  ot  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  addition,  you  know.  I  was  raised  In  St. 
Augustine,  in  Florida  and  my  grandfather 
had  a  great  interest  In  the  Caribbean,  and 
In  the  Isthmian  area.  So  since  I  waa  a  very 
yoimg  child,  1  have  been  in  and  out  of  this 
problem. 

After  a  memorable  struggle  in  1903  known 
as  the  "battle  of  the  routes."  the  President 
and  the  Congresa.  in  the  Spooner  Act  of  that 
year,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Paruuna  site  and 
authorized  the  acquisition  by  treaty  of  the 
perpetual  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
the  Canal  Zone  to  serve  as  Its  protective 
frame. 

Now  I  have  selected  all  those  phrases  with 
ereat  care,  after  wondering  about  them  for  10 
years.  Such  control  of  the  Zone  was  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  prerequlalte  demanded  by 
the  Congresa  and  the  Nation  before  assum- 
ing the  large  financial  obUgatlon  Involved 
in  the  construction  and  defense  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal. 

Later.  In  1906.  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, after  thorough  study  and  scorching 
debate,  made  a  second  great  decision  In  favor 
of  the  existing  high  level  lake  and  lock  type 
canal,  which  was  then  constructed.  History 
has  established  the  wisdom  of  that  deter- 
mmatlon,  economically,  operationally,  tech- 
nically and  environmentally. 

Today,  the  Panama  Canal  la  In  another  era 
of  dedston.  There  are  two  major  issues; 

First,  the  traoscendent  question  of  safe- 
guarding our  Icdlspenaable  sovereignty  and 
ownenhlp  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal;  and 

S«oond.  the  problem  of  the  major  oMMleml- 
satlon  of  the  Canal.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  other 
Interoceanlc  canal  questions,  however  Im- 
portant. I  suggest  are  Irrelevant  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  confuse  these  two  major 
Issues.  Now  there  are  a  lot  of  them.  They 
are  a  can  of  worms.  But  these  are  the  two 
major  Issues.  I  can  go  on.  like  Tannyson's 
brook,  about  the  related  subjects,  but  I  think 
you  are  ooncemed  about  thaae  two  major 
problems. 

COITTKOL    or    THS    PAMAICA    CAHAL 

Aa  to  aovvrttgn  control.  It  must  be  empha- 
sised that,  because  of  its  strategic  poaltlom  u 
the  crosBToads  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  Jugular  vein  of  hemispheric  defense 
aa  far  as  tlila  Nation  Is  oonoemed.  the 
bthmua  of  Panama  haa  always  been,  and 


always  will  be.  an  object  for  predatory  de- 
signs. Its  loss  to  a  potential  enemy  power  U 
unthinkable,  ae  recognized  by  the  more  than 
100  Members  of  the  House  who  have  spon- 
Bored  Identical  resolutions  opposing  any  sur- 
render at  Panama,  and  I  am  advlaed  there 
will  be  many,  many  more — in  my  opinion,  a 
majority  from  bath  sides  of  the  aisle. 

MOOIXNIZATION    or   THE    PANAMA    CANAL 

The  problem  of  modernization  depends 
upon  the  lealfirmatlon  by  the  Congress  of 
our  national  policy  as  to  Canal  Zone  sover- 
eignty and  Panama  Canal  control.  The  best 
way,  in  fact  the  only  way  to  effect  such  a 
policy,  la  to  maintain  our  present  treaty 
rights  and  modernize  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  according  to  the  well-known  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  plan  will  add  13,400 — 
In  the  Panama  Canal  organization  during 
World  War  II  and  eventually  approved  by 
President  Franklin  D.  RooBcvelt  as  a  post- 
war project. 

This  plan,  it  should  be  especially  noted. 
calls  for  a  major  Increase  of  capacity  and 
operational  Improvement  of  the  existing 
canal  and  by  all  means,  bear  this  in  mind — 
does  not  require  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama.  Thla  Is  a  paramount 
consideration,  you  can  be  tasured. 

The  estimated  maximum  capacity  of  the 
existing  canal  Is  26,800  vesBels.  The  proposal 
that  Is  now  being  made  of  the  Terminal 
t^ke-Thlrd  Locks  plan.  wlU  add  13.400— 
making  a  total  capacity,  annually,  of  40,300. 
There  Is  no  immediate  need  we  are  aware  of 
In  the  Immediate  future,  for  this  century, 
that  would  call  for  any  more.  If  there  are  any 
other  figures,  X  and  my  associates  have  never 
heard  of  them. 

Many  able  and  well-informed  engineers. 
navigators,  geologists,  economists,  biologists, 
nuclear  pbyslcLsts,  defense  and  other  experts 
strongly  support  the  plan  as  offering  the 
best  si^Iution  of  the  canal  problem.  Such 
modernization  should  provide  a  edacity  of. 
certainty  40.000  vessels  a  year  at  a  mini- 
mum—at  a  minimum — Including  vessels  of 
larger  size,  and  there  are  Identical  bills  to 
provide  for  u  introduced  In  both  the  House 
and   the  Senate. 

Moreover,  previous  Governors  of  the  Canal 
Zone  have  approved  the  plan  In  principle 
and  the  present  Governor  has.  as  you  have 
Just  mentioned.  Mr.  Chairman,  addressed 
your  committee  on  July  10,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed hts  belief  that  It  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  that  the  existing  Canal 
be.  and  I  quote  the  present  Governor,  "oper- 
ated, maintained,  defended,  and  augmented 
as  necessary."  (End  of  his  quotation.) 

Now,  in  official  discussions  of  moderniza- 
tion plans,  there  is  still  menUon  of  the  1939 
Third  Locks  project  along  with  the  Terminal 
Lake  proposal.  I  would  like  to  clear  this  up. 
I  have  often  heard  this  mentioned.  Now  tbeia 
Is  confusion  here. 

The  original  Third  Locks  project  that  I 
mentioned  to  you,  about  which  you  hare 
heard,  doea  not  provide  for  the  elimination 
of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  and  would  per- 
petuate  and  compound  the  bottleneck  at 
these  locks.  Any  plan  that  falls  to  eliminate 
them  is  unworthy  of  any  serious  attention 
whatsoever  and  not  be  allowed  to  confuse. 

At  this  point.  It  Is  well  to  record  that  the 
total  net  investment  ot  the  taxpayers  of  otir 
country  In  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise. 
including  defense,  from  1904  through 
June  30.  1968.  was  more  than  $S  billion. 
This  sum.  If  Donverted  Into  1970  dollars 
would  be.  as  you  know,  a  far  greater  subl 
pmoroaai.  worn  na  lkvxl  camaz. 
tn  these  general  eonnectlona,  it  ti  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  much  propa- 
gandized and  costly  "sea  level"  prop«isal 
hinges  on— It  hinges,  this  much  pnblldBed 
ditch — on  ceding  U.8.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal  to  Panama  before 
constructing  any  new  canal:  and  that  a  new 
canal.  If  constructed  at  the  American  tax- 
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payers'  expense,  would  also  be  given  to 
Panama  without  the  least  compensation. 

Xt  U  hard  for  me  to  conceive  of  anybody 
dreaming  up  a  thing  like  this,  but  it  always 
raises  iu  head.  We  thought  we  bad  it  killed 
for  several  years,  but  It  la  a  hydraheaded 
monster.  It  Is  back  again.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve this. 

The  chairman  of  the  current  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson,  a 
leading  sea-level  project  advocate,  was  the 
chief  negotiator  for  the  discredited  1967 
treaties. 

Now  listen  to  this:  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  he  still  heads  our  diplomatic  team  now 
reopening  treaty  negotiations  with  Panama. 
This  is  like  sending  the  devil  to  invesUgate 
heU. 

Throughout  their  treaty  negotiations  the 
members  of  our  diplomatic  team,  and  this 
should  concern  your  committee  personally, 
have  steadily  and  studiedly  and  completely 
IgDored  the  provisions  of  article  IV.  section 
3.  clause  2  of  the  XJB.  Constitution  that  vesu 
The  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Con- 
gress— that  IB.  the  House  and  the  Senat^^ 
and  not  in  the  treatymaklng  power  of  our 
Government — the  President  and  the  Senate. 

So  where  better  should  I  be  today,  than 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  charged 
with  responsibility  In  the  field  of  Foreign 
Affairs? 

In  addition,  our  negotiators  have  also  ig- 
nored the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and 
the  rights  of  Colombia  under  the  Thomson- 
Urrutla  Treaty.  Under  the  first,  the  United 
States  13  obligated  to  manage  the  Canal 
and  under  the  second  It  has  granted  to  Co- 
lombia important  rights  as  regards  both  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad. 

As  to  these,  shipping  Interests  In  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  have  already  made  known 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  surrender 
at  Panama,  and  Colombia  ha.<t  announced 
that  It  will  defend  lu  rlghu  In  fact,  the  Co- 
lombian Oovemment  for  many  months  has 
been  collecting  documentary  material  in  the 
United  States  concerning  this  very  canal 
question,  which  is  most  significant 

Now  the  foregoing  facte  together  make 
favorable  action  on  tbe  pending  sovereignty 
resolutions.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  Importance,  Time  Is  of  the 
essence  as  far  as  maintaining  the  position 
of  the  House  under  the  Constitution  Is  con- 
cerned  Time  Is  of  the  essence. 

In  the  Interest  of  avoiding  a  possible  mis- 
interpretation of  the  resolutions.  I  wotild 
suggest  changing  the  term — and  I  quote — 
"Panama  Canal  Zone"  in  the  first  whereas 
clause  to  "Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal". 
and  the  words  "said  canal"  In  line  4  of  the 
resolve  on  page  3  of  the  resolution  to  "said 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal."  primarily 
for  clarification,  out  of  an  abundance  of  cau- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  been  through  thla 
befoce. 

OAZL   LJNK   KCTAINXn   ACXOSS   ZONK 

An  example  of  the  application  of  the  wlae 
Constlttrtlonal  provision  previously  dted  la 
the  1966  treaty  with  Panama,  which  author- 
ized conveyance  to  that  country  of  valuable 
U.S.  property  In  Panama,  Including  the  Pan- 
ama R&llrttfad  terminal  yards  and  passenger 
stations  In  Panama  City  and  Colon,  subject 
to  the  enactment  of  le^slatlon  by  the  Con- 
gress— not  the  President  and  the  Senate,  but 
by  the  Congress — the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  la  approprlatA  to  stat£  that  the  House — 
and  I  had  some  small  part  In  Its  action,  you 
will  recall — stepped  Into  that  situation  and 
the  House  rescued  the  main  line  of  that  rail- 
road from  complete  llquldaUoD.  Had  it  not 
bean  for  such  actlcoi  by  this  Bouse,  this  vital 
raU  link,  which  would  be  so  urgently  needed 
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In  the  event  of  Interruption  of  transit  be- 
cause cf  possible  major  slides  In  Galllard 
Cut.  would  have  been  abandoned. 

Now  in  regard  to  a  sea  level  project,  either 
in  the  Canal  Zone  or  Panama,  that  ancient 
and  moth-eaten  idea  would  involve  a  new 
treaty  with  a  huge  indemnity— you  can 
Imagine  that — and  a  greatly  Increaaed  an- 
nuity—you  can  be  doubly  sure  of  that. 

TSamNAL   LAKI-TCOKO   tOCXh   CAlfAI.   UOO^UT- 
tZATlON   nOJKCT 

Ttx9  1939  Third  I^ocks  Project,  authorised 
primarily  for  defense  reasons,  at  a  cost  of 
•277  million,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty. 
Construction  on  it  started  In  1940  and  was 
susjjended  In  May  of  1943,  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  976357 .405.  largely  on  huge  lock 
site  excavations  at  Oatun  and  Mlraflores, 
which  are  still  usable. 

The  current  enlargement  of  GalUard  Cut, 
now  nearlng  completion — and  I  recently  saw 
It — was  estimated  to  cost  U1J&7.097.  Now 
together,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  projects 
total  more  than  tl57  million  toward  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal,  uhich  is  much  too  targe  an  expendi- 
ture to  be  swept  under  the  rug — even  by  my 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  increased 
capacity  and  operational  improvement  of  the 
Canal  was  developed  as  a  result  of  World 
War  n  experience  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan  for 
the  existing  canal.  This  major  modernization 
can  be  accomplished  at  relatively  low  cost 
and.  like  the  Third  Locks  Project,  does  not 
Involve  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama.  And  that  you  must  avoid  like  the 
plague — and  they  have  that  there,  too. 

CANAL  ZOKC    AS    A    POLmCAl.    EErCCE 

An  Important  angle  In  the  Panama  Canal 
situation  Is  that  the  Canal  Zone  has  served 
many  times  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Pana- 
manian leaders  seeking  to  escape  assassina- 
tion by  their  political  enemies  tu  a  very  un- 
stable political  entity,  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  most  recent  example  ot  the  use  of 
the  Zone  as  an  asylum  was  on  June  6.  1970, 
when  three  colonels  and  a  sergeant  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Ouard  esc^>ed  from 
prison  in  Panama  City  and  found  safely  in 
the  Zone.  Xt  Is  an  island  of  security  In  a  land 
of  endemic  revolution,  endless  political  tur- 
moil, technological  incoherence,  and  which 
today,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  without  a 
conatltutional  government. 

Another  case  of  such  use  of  the  Zone  ter- 
ritory was  by  Seuora  Torrljos,  wife  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Omar  Torrljos.  on  December  15,  1969. 
when  she  fled  to  the  Canal  Zone  during  an 
abortive  revolt  against  ber  husband,  the  cau- 
diilo  of  Panama.  Never  a  diUl  minute  down 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  stress  too  strongly 
that  were  it  not  for  the  Canal  Zone  under 
U.a.  sovereign  control,  some  of  the  uaxt 
brlUlant  leaders  In  Panama  would  have  been 
assassinated.  If  the  United  States  surrendors 
that  Zone  to  Panama,  ac  contemplated  tn 
the  proposed  new  treaties,  the  Panama  Canal 
would  become  a  political  pawn  for  the  worst 
type  of  Panamanian  politicians,  and  the 
Canal  Zone  the  sceac  of  guerrilla  wsirfara  and 
Its  inevitable  cruelty  and  tragedy. 

SraATBCIC    IMPOCTAKCI    OF   PANAICA   CAXAZ. 

For  many  years,  the  Caribbean  has  been 
recognljxd  as  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
Americas.  Aa  far  back  as  1960,  in  an  address 
to  the  Hotise,  I  described  it  as  our  fourth 
front  and  the  Panama  Canal  aa  the  key  tar- 
get for  the  Communist  conquest  of  that  stra- 
tegic bBGln.  Subsequent  events  since  then 
have  justified  my  worvt  fears. 

The  surrender  by  the  TTnlted  States  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Canal  would  Inevitably  r^ 
suit  In  a  Communist  takeover  of  Panama,  aa 


occurred  In  Cuba,  which  would  include  the 
Canal  itself.  With  our  country  having  given 
up  Its  legal  rights  In  the  premises,  It  would 
be  powerless  to  oppose. 

Moreover,  within  the  last  year  Soviet  mis- 
sile-capable submarines  and  surface  vessels 
stationed  in  Cuba  have  been  sighted  in  our 
fourth  front.  For  these  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, some  of  them  related  to  the  security  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Southern  Command, 
with  Its  heskdquarters  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
should  be  maintained  as  essential  to  hemi- 
spheric security  and  not  reduced  In  Im- 
portance. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  respected 
leaders  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation  have 
studied  the  Canal  problem  and  recently  ex- 
pressed their  views  in  a  "Memorial  to  the 
Congress."  X  would  like  consent  to  attach  a 
copy  of  that  memorial,  which  we  have  sent 
to  your  committee  already,  as  part  of  an  up' 
pendlx  to  my  statement. 

Mr.  Fascixl.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Flood.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
some  of  them  related  to  the  security  of  the 
Canal,  this  command  I  consider  of  prime  Im- 
portance. It  is  the  only  Independent  com- 
mand Identified  with  this  problem  in  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere 

Finally.  I  would  summarize  some  of  tbe 
principal  lessons  from  my  many  years  ot 
study  of  this  Panazna  Canal  question: 

We  have  a  fine  canal  now;  it  Is  approai^- 
ing  capacity  saturation,  but  not  obsolescence. 

We  know  how  to  maintain  and  operate  It. 

We  know  how  to  Increase  Its  capacity  and 
operational  efficiency,  as  demonstrated  by 
years  of  experience. 

We  have  a  workable  treaty  with  Panama 
Bithough  partly  abrogated  through  lll-ad- 
vised  surrenders. 

We  have  defended  the  lives  of  our  citl- 
sens  tn  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal  Itself 
by  the  use  of  our  authority. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where.  If 
we  do  not  make  known  our  determination 
to  hold  onto  this  priceless  asset  of  the  United 
States,  we  may  lose  it  to  Soviet  power,  as 
happened  at  the  Sues  Canal,  and  oae  of 
their  great  targets,  from  tbe  early  days  of 
Communist  writing.  Is  the  control  of  key 
maritime  communications:  the  Kiel.  Sues 
and  Panama  Canals:  the  Sttaits  of  Olhrmltar 
and  Malacca;  and  the  Strategic  Caribbean 
and  Mediterranean  Seao.  They  have  got  their 
hands  on  them  all. 

Acoordmgly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt 
action  by  this  subcommittee  on  the  pending 
Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolutions  and 
the  printing  of  the  1067  hearings  along 
with  the  present  hearings,  or  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  hearings. 

Such  action  should  enable  early  sdoptloo 
by  the  House  of  the  resolutions  and  open 
the  way  for  tbe  long  overdue  major  modem- 
leatlon  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  we  want 
done.  Moreover,  such  action  by  the  Hooae 
would  serve  notice  on  the  executive  branch 
of  the  determination  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  full  control  of  botti 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  CanaL 

If  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  a 
solntUla  of  doubt  in  any  mind,  in  a  rsfsr- 
endum.  nationwide,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  wote  uncountably  to  do  what  I 
suggest. 

With  such  renolutlona  adopted  by  the 
House,  should  be  proposed  treaties  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
asked  me  to  lead  a  march — ^there  will  be  900 
of  them,  four  abreast — from  the  House  to 
Mr.  Pulbrighrs  oommlttee,  and  ndc  to  bt 
heard. 

Thank  yoa,  sir. 

(The  document  referred  to  above,  "MA- 
morlal  to  the  Congreaa,"  foQom:) 
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MXMOBIAl.   TO   TUX   CONGSESS 

ooHMima  ro»  comtiwb«p  oj,  contiol  or 

TtUI    PANAMA  CAN*!.— i»70    W*«UIK0TOK,  B.C. 

Uononble  Mamben  ot  the  Congreaa  ot  the 
UmiMl  Stat&j,  the  undenigned,  who  h»»« 
studied  varloiu  upeciA  ol  interoceaaic  can*l 
butory  md  proWema.  wish  to  exprese  oux 
views : 

1  The  coastruction  by  the  United  Suces 
ol  ihe  Panama  Canal  (1904-19141  was  one 
or  the  rfreiteat  woricd  of  man.  Undertaken  u 
a  loag-range  commitment  by  the  United 
Statea  in  fuiailmeat  of  solemn  treaty  obUga- 
Uona  (Hay-PftunceTote  Treaty  oX  IBOl)  »»  » 
"mandate  lor  civillaauou"  In  an  area  uotorl- 
otis  as  the  pest  hole  ot  the  world  and  a«  a 
Land  ol  endemic  revolution,  endless  Intrigue 
and  goverumental  inAcablliiy  (Flood.  -Pan- 
ama: Land  ol  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  .'* 
CoDgreoBional  Becord.  vol.  116,  pt.  17.  pp. 
33845-22848),  the  task  was  aocompllshed 
la  £plte  01  pby^ical  and  health  conditions 
that  seeJied  insuperable.  Its  subsequent 
managemen:  and  operation  on  terms  of  "en- 
tire qusUty"  With  tolls  that  are  "Just  and 
equitable"  have  won  the  pra;**  of  the  world, 
partlculajly  countries  that  use  the  Canal. 

3.  Full  aoverelgn  rights,  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  C^nal  were  acquired  by  treaty 
grant  from  Panama  ( Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty  of  1903).  aU  privately  owned  land  and 
property  in  the  Zone  were  purchased  from 
individual  owners,  and  Colombia,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Isthmus  before  Panama's  Inde- 
pendence, has  recognized  the  tlt>  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  as  vested  "en- 
tirety and  absolutely"  In  the  United  States 
(Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  1914-22). 

3.  The  gross  total  investment  of  our  coun- 
trr  In  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  includ- 
ing Ita  defence,  from  190*  through  June  30, 
1968,  was  f6Je8.009.000;  recoveries  during 
the  same  period  were  »i.359.931. 421,  making  a 
total  net  investment  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  more  than  VS. 000 .000, 000. 
Except  for  the  grant  by  Panama  ot  full  sov- 
ereign powers  over  the  Zooe  territory,  our 
Oovemment  would  never  have  assumed  the 
grave  reapoasibUltaes  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal  and  lu  later  opera- 
tions, maintenance,  sanitatioo.  protection 
and  detexiae. 

4.  In  1939,  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
Two.  the  Congress  aathorlzed  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  »2T7.0OO.0O0.  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locfc«  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  balled  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  in  the  world."  Thla 
Project  waa  suspended  in  May  1943  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  e764B7.406.  mostly 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatun  and  Ulra- 
floree,  which  are  atlU  usable.  Forcunattiy, 
an  excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Bfi^el. 
The  current  program  tor  the  enlargement  of 
OalUard  Cut  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  In 
1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of  vai  .357.097. 
These  two  projects  together  represent  an  e«- 
pendlture  of  more  than  fti67.0O0.O0O  t/yward 
Che  major  mixlemlzatlon  of  the  existing 
Panama  Oanal. 

5.  As  the  result  of  canal  operatlooa  durtcg 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  Two.  there 
was  developed  In  the  Panama  Canal  organi- 
sation the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for 
the  major  operational  improvement  and  In- 
crease of  capacity  ot  the  Canal  aa  derived 
from  actual  marine  experience,  known  aa  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  Thla  con- 
ception locludes  provision  for  th»^ 

{ 1 )  Elimination  of  the  boCtlenedc  Pedro 
Mlg:uel  Locks 

(3)  Consolidation  of  aU  PaclAc  lxx:ks 
South  of  Mlraflorea 

(3)  Raising  the  O&tun  I^ka  water  level  lo 
Its  optimum  height  (about  93') 

(4)  ConstrucUoa  of  one  set  of  larger  locks 
(6)    Creation   at   the   Padflc   «nd   of  tb« 

Canal  of  a  tummlt-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chormge  for  use  m  a  traffic  reBervoir  to  ocr- 
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respond  with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic 
end.  to  permit  uninterrupted  operation  of 
the  Pacthc  locks  during  fog  periods. 

6.  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
ofllclally  reported  that  "011  engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  It."  Moreover,  such  so- 
lution: 

(l)  Enables  the  maximum  utUlzatlon  of 
all  vrork  to  far  accomplished. 

(3)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 
(3>    Provides   the   best  operational   canal 

practicable  of  achievement  with  the  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  increases  the  existing 
economy  ot  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  inevitable  demands  for  dam- 
ages that  would  be  involved  In  a  Canal  Zona 
sea  level  project. 

(fl)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  international  re{>er- 
cusstoos  that  would  be  caused  by  removing 
the  fresh  water  barrier  between  the  Oceans. 
(7)  Can  l>e  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  can^l  treaty  with  Panama. 

7.  All  of  these  facts  are  paramount  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  in- 
ternational viewpolntfl  and  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored, especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
angles.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks 
Project,  being  only  a  modification  of  the 
existing  Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama.  Nor.  as  previously  stated,  would 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  re- 
quire a  new  treaty. 

a.  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  airenuousiy  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama.  Initially  estimated  in 
1960  to  cost  »2 .388 .500 .000,  exclusive  of  in- 
demnity to  Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy 
perennial."  and  according  to  former  Gover- 
nor of  the  Panama  Canal.  Jay  J.  Morrow.  It 
seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  Impoe- 
slbllltT  oi  realizing  any  such  proposal  with- 
in practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time  Is  dem- 
onstrated, there  will  always  be  someone  to 
argue  for  It;  and  this,  despite  ita  engineering 
impracticability.  Moreover,  any  sea-level 
project,  whether  In  the  US.  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory or  elsewhere,  will  require  a  new  treaty 
or  treaties  with  the  countries  involved  In 
order  to  tlx  the  specific  condltlona  for  Its 
construction:  and  thla  would  Involve  a  huge 
indemnity  and  a  greatly  increased  annuity 
that  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  eoet  of 
construction  and  reOected  In  tolls,  or  be 
wholly  borne  by  the  United  States  tax- 
payers. 

9.  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  powers  and  author- 
ity on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  com- 
pletion in  1967  of  negotiations  for  three  pro- 
posed new  canal  trefitlee  that  would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
ovn-  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama: 

(3)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  partner  In  the 
management  and  defense  of  the  Canal: 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structed In  Panama  to  replace  It.  all  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  and  all  in 
derogadou  of  ArUcle  17,  Section  3.  Clause  3 
of  the  US  Constitution.  This  provision  vesta 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  Stetcs  In  t2ie  entire 
Oongrees  (Senate  and  House)  and  not  in  the 
treaty-m*tlpg  power  of  our  Oovemment 
(President  and  Senate). 

10.  It  Is  clear  from  the  oooduct  of  our  Pan- 
ama Canal  policy  over  many  ye«rs  that  poli- 
cymaking aloments  within  the  Department 
of  State  have  been,  and  are  yet  engaged  in 
efforts  which  wIU  have  the  efTect  ot  dUutlng 
or  even  repudiating  entirely  the  sovereign 
rlg^its.  power  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Canal  end  of  dis- 


sipating the  vast  investment  of  the  United 
Stataa  In  the  Canal  Zone  project.  Such  ac- 
tions would  eventually  and  Inevitably  per- 
mit the  domination  of  this  strategic  water- 
way by  a  potenUally  hostile  power  that  now 
indirectly  controls  the  Suca  Canal.  That 
canal,  under  such  domlnatloo,  ceased  to  op- 
erate m  1967  with  vast  consequences  of  ttvll 
to  world  shipping. 

11.  Extetulve  debates  in  the  Congrees  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  foUowlog: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  SUtes  of  Its 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zona  ter- 
ritory and  Canal,  and 

(3)  The  major  modemlxatlon  of  ihe  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal. 

Unfortunately  these  efforts  have  been  cotn- 
pUcnted  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian  ex- 
tremlsU,  aided  and  abetted  by  Irre^pon^ble 
elements  In  the  United  Sta".*8  which  aim  at 
ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and.  eventually,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  future 
canal  in  the  Zone  or  in  Panamas  that  might 
be  built  by  the  United  SUtes  to  replace  It. 

13.  In  the  First  Session  of  the  9lst  Con- 
gress Identical  bills  were  introduced  In  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
increase  ot  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Pamuna  Canal  by  modi- 
fying the  authorized  "Third  Lock  Project  to 
embody  the  principles  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned Terminal  Lake  solution. 

13.  Starting  on  October  37.  I960  (Theodore 
Boosevelfa  birthday),  more  than  100  Mem- 
ber of  Congrees  have  sponsored  resolutions 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvea  that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  and  protect  Ita  sovereign  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise. Including  the  Canal  Zone,  and  not  sur- 
render any  of  Ita  powers  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  lnteniatlc»ial  organ  Iziition. 

14.  The  Panama  Can&l  la  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  inter- 
oceanlG  commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
Clearly,  the  recent  efforts  to  wrest  Its  con- 
trol from  the  United  States  trace  l>ack  to  the 
1917  Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to 
long  range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domlna- 
tloci  over  key  water  routes  aa  in  Cuba,  whloh 
nanks  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  In  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  real  issue  as  re- 
gards the  Oanal  Zone  and  Canal  sovereignty 
is  not  United  States  control  versus  Pana- 
manian, but  United  St*tee  control  vcrtua 
Communist  control.  This  Is  the  subject  that 
should  be  debated  In  the  Congress,  especiaUy 
in  the  Senate. 

16.  In  View  of  all  the  fcwegoltig,  the  un- 
dersigned urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

{ 1 1  AdopUon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ot  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions;  also  similar  action  by  the 
Senate. 

(3)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pend- 
ing measures  tor  the  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernlsilng  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  capacity  saturation. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  Palo  Alto.  Calif..  Econ- 
omist. Hoover  Institute.  Stanford,  Calif., 
Formerly  Chairman,  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  John  C.  Brlggs,  Tampa.  Fla.,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  South 
Florida. 

WUUam  B.  Collier,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Business  Executive  with  Backgroimd  of 
Engineering  and  Naval  Experience. 

Dr.  Lev  B.  Dobrlansky.  Alexandria.  Va., 
Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  X>oser.  BanU  Barbara.  CBllt.. 
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Historian,  University  of  California.  Author- 
ity on  Latin  America. 

Cmdr.  Carl  H.  Holm,  Miami  Beach.  Fla., 
Business  Executive,  Naval  Architect  and 
Engineer. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Jacobs.  College  Park.  Md., 
Professor  of  Oovemment  and  Politics,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  McLean,  Va., 
Engineer  and  Author. 

Dean  Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis.  Washington.  D.C.. 
Professor  of  Accounting.  Oeorge  Washington 
UnlverEity,  President.  Panama  Canal  Society. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Locb.  Berkeley.  Calif..  Pro- 
fe&sor  of  Physics,  University  of  California. 

Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
Consultmg  Geologist,  Formerly  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Geology,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard  B.  OlCeeffe,  Washington,  D.C, 
Assistant  Professor.  George  Mason  College, 
Formerly  Research  Associate,  The  American 
Legion. 

WUUara  E.  Russell.  New  York.  N.T.,  Law- 
yer, Publisher  and  Business  Executive. 

Capt.  c.  H.  Schlldbauer.  Owings  Mills. 
Md..  Aviation  Executive. 

V.  Ad.  T.  O.  W.  SetUe.  Washington.  DC, 
Formerly  Commander.  Amphibious  Forces. 
Psclfle. 

Harold  L.  Vamey,  New  York,  NY.,  Editor. 
Authority  on  Latin  American  Policy,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 

B  Oen  Herbert  D.  Vogei,  Washington,  D.C. 
Consulting  Engineer.  Formerly  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor. Panama  Canal  Zone. 

R.  Ad.  Charles  J.  Whiting.  La  Jolla,  Calif.. 
Attorney  at  Law. 

<NoTX. — Institutions  are  listed  for  Identifi- 
cation purposes  only.) 

Mr.  Pascell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flood. 

We  have  a  final  vote  pending  on  a  bill  on 
the  House  floor,  and  I  guess  we  are  all  going 
^         to  have  lo  go  and  vote. 
to  1  have  some  quesUons  I  would  like  to  ask 

X  you.  If  you  would  care  to  come  back  as  soon 
as  we  answer  the  rollcall.  I  suppose  my  col- 
leagues would  Uke  to  do  that.  So  why  dont 
we  recess  until  we  answer  the  roUcail,  and 
come  right  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood.  Good  Idea.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  a  short  recess  was  taken  from 
3  pjn.  to3:30  pJn.) 

Mr.  Fasczll.  The  subcommittee  will  please 
come  to  order. 

I  want  to  thank  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Dan  Flood  ot  Pennsylvania,  tor  giving  us 
this  very  concise  and  candid  statement,  with 
respect  to  the  Panama  Canal.  We  appreciate 
that  he  has  made  himself  available  to  answer 
some  questions,  so  that  we  can  add  to  the 
record. 

SOTIKT  BTmATKCT   IK   THX  CAEIBSBAN 

You  raised  the  Issue  of  Soviet  or  Commu- 
nist designs  on  the  Panamia  Canal.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  point  you  are  malting  Is  that 
as  long  as  the  United  States  retains  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  those  designs  wlU 
not  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  say 
the  Soviets  have  designs  upon  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  mentioned  before  we  adjourned. 
part  of  the  Soviet  strategy — an  excellent 
strategy  and  If  I  were  there,  I  should  do  the 
same  thing.  They  want  the  Kiel  Canal,  they 
want  the  I>anube,  they  want  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  they  want  the  Sues  Canal,  they  want 
the  Panama  Canal.  They  want  to  dominate 
and  control  the  areas  adjacent  and  con- 
tlguoiis  to  strategic  maritime  transportation 
artarles. 

Obvloualy.  when  that  Is  done,  they  have  a 
fait  accompli,  and  the  Panama  Oanal  would 
be  a  Jewel  In  their  crown.  They  have  the 
Sues  Canal:  the  Kiel  Is  under  a  shadow. 
They  have  the  Danube  and  the  Bosporus 
Straits.  If  they  Just  squeese,  they  have  the 
Dardanellea.  They  are  in  the  Mediterranean 
now.  up  to  your  Tou-know-wbat:  tlut  takes 


Gibraltar.  Also  they  are  in  the  Caribbean  In 
position  to  threaten  the  AUantlc  approaches 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Import  of  sovereignty  la  exactly  the 
situation  wtxlch  exists  in  the  Middle  East 
today — confrontation  with  the  United  States. 
They  don't  want  that.  And  with  sovereignty, 
they  have  It.  Without  U.B.  soverclgnlj  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  you  know  what  will  happen 
to  Panama:  like  a  dose  of  salU.  blng,  they  go 
Bed.  and  they  would  be  Invited  in. 

AS  a  master  of  fact.  Castro  did  send  a 
ha&tlly  organized  small  expedition,  you  know, 

2  months  after  he  took  over,  to  take  the 
Panama  Caual,  hut  the  local  Indians  took 
care  of  that  with  machetes. 

Mr.  pAsccLL.  In  your  opinion,  then.  If 
the  Sovleu  esUbllshed  an  equal  presence  in 
the  Caribbean,  using  Cuba  as  a  military 
staging  base,  this  would  present  some  real 
problems  for  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  we  had  sovercigaiy  over  the  canal. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Of  course.  About  5  minutes  after 
the  British  left  the  Suez,  and  ^ypt  took  the 
Sues.  Panama  had  emissaries  In  Cairo  about 

3  weeks  later,  saying.  "How  do  you  do  this7 
How  do  you  steal  canals?" 

tW-rtaNS-noMALIZlKG  THE  P*W*M*  CANSL 

Mr-  pAscnx.  Do  you  feel  that  the  same 
logic  would  apply  It  the  canal — the  operation 
of  the  canal — were  Internationalized? 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  I  think  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  that  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  Panama,  would  want  would 
be  to  internationalize  the  Panama  Canal. 
That  would  be  the  last  thing  they  would 
want. 

I  think  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  now  the 
great  ctistomers  to  the  canal.  You  hear 
alKiut  the  tremendous  big  oil  tankers  and 
other  types  that  can't  transit  the  canal.  Well, 
by  the  year  1986.  there  would  be  probably 
about  33  milllou  tons  ot  cargo  bypassing  the 
canal  In  vessels  too  large  to  transit.  I  also 
think  of  the  British,  who  are  one  of  the 
greatest  users  of  the  canal.  In  our  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  have  meticulously 
met  our  treaty  obligations  for  the  veeaela  of 
all  nations  with  tolls  that  are  Just  and  equi- 
table. This  is  the  reason  why  the  users  of  the 
Panama  Canal  are  so  completely  deUght«l 
with  the  way  that  we  have  managed  It  over 
the  years.  Tha  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
Itfl  biggest  customers  v^sh  is  that  the  canal 
be  Intematlonallssed. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Mr  Culver- 
Mr.  CuLVsa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  our  most  able, 
articulate  and  eloquent  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  customary  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  his  views  on  this  very  complicated 
and  Important  subject. 

coHTmoL  or  the  fansma  cawsx. 

X  would.  If  I  may,  like  to  pursue  the  chair- 
man's line  of  questioning  further,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  attempt  to  estimate  what 
cost  the  U.S.  Government  must  pay  to  maln- 
t*ln  its  preeent  status  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

For  example.  General  Mather  testified  be- 
fore this  suboommittee  that  there  Is  a  deep 
undercurrent  of  resentment  sgalnst  D.S. 
sovereignty.  He  went  on  and  called  It  "latent 
hosUlity,"  and  I  wonder,  Mr.  Flood.  If  you 
can  envision  an  accommodation  that  could 
be  fc»inulated  which  would  leave  the  United 
States  in  effective  control  of  the  canal  tor 
many  of  the  important  reasons  you  have 
outlined,  but  at  the  same  time,  be  reeponstve 
to  many  of  the  Panamanian  complaints,  and 
avoid  the  kind  of  confrontation  there  that 
has  characterized  our  overseas  military  pre*- 
ence  in  so  many  parts  of  the  developing 
world.  In  view  of  the  altered  international 
situation. 

I  share  the  ImpUdt  ccuicem.  I  think,  th*t 
the  chairman  expressed  when  be  talked 
about  the  extent  to  which  conceivably  a  ooo- 
ttnuauon  of  U.8.  preMtnoe,  no  matter  how 
effected,  might  veU  In  fact  prove  to  b«  far 


more  successful  in  implementing  Soviet  in- 
terests in  that  area,  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
contributes  to  u  continuation  of  this  unrest, 
and  as  a  symtx)!  of  American  "colonial  Im- 
perialistic presence,"  and  so  forth;  and  I 
wonder  in  view  of  this  kind  of  problem  that 
we  face  there,  and  face  with  regard  to  our 
military  presence  elsewhere  in  the  world.  If 
you  could  conceive  of  a  way  In  which  we 
could  work  out  an  accommodation  that  is 
more  compatible  with  the  modem  world. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  let's  see  if  I  can  give  an 
anaJogy. 

I  indicated  the  Soviet  intent,  and  It  Is  • 
naked  micnt,  there  is  no  secret  there.  They 
have  been  talking  about  It  for  40  years,  about 
mteroceanic  communications. 

But  the  Suez  Is  not  In  Central  America. 
Neither  la  the  Kiel.  The  Panama  Canal  is. 
The  Panama  Canal  Is  the  Jugular  vein  of  the 
hemispheric  dcfetise,  and  Hay  what  you  will, 
and  with  all  the  poses  that  they  strike,  in 
many  ot  these  Latin  countries — and  the 
smaller  the  country,  the  more  elaborate  the 
uniform — you  know  as  well  ss  I  that  any- 
body who  strikes  tbe  Western  Hemisphere  at 
any  part  of  It  strikes  us.  This  is  hemupherlc 
defense. 

This.  I  repeat,  is  the  Jugular  vein  for  such 
defense.  We  have  experienced  problems  with 
the  Pacific  before.  We  had  two  divisions,  one 
through  the  canal,  one  en  route,  when  World 
War  n  ended. 

You  have  this  can  of  worms  In  South 
Vietnam  or  Soutbeaetem  Asia,  whatever  It 
Is  going  to  be,  and  I  con  envisage,  as  can 
you,  that  part  of  the  Cocnmumst  chain  from 
Australia  through  Uie  Islands  through 
Alaska,  and  we  must  have  a  zone  of  defense 
to  fall  back  on.  what?  The  Phlilpplnes?  Tbe 
Islands?  Mayt>e  back  to  Hawaii. 

Now.  the  canal  Is  a  means  not  only  of  eco- 
nomic communication,  which  was  tbe  real 
basis  tor  Its  birth — tbe  defense  structurw 
has  developed  since  then,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation — but  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodaUon,  why,  of  course,  you  are  a  legis- 
lator, your  business  Is  the  art  of  oompromise, 
to  work  out;  but  when  you  say  that  there  la 
unrest  In  Panama,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tbe  canal.  There  would  be  unrest  to 
Panama  witb  or  without  this  canal,  with  a 
new  sealevel  canal,  with  a  half  dosen  oaneja. 
Panama  Is  that  sort  of  a  place.  It  la  un- 
fortunste.  as  Is  Poland.  Its  worst  enemy  W 
geography.  And  there  she  is. 

smranoR  cbanced  sincx  i903  Taxiarr 

Mr.  CcLVEK.  Would  you  not  agree  that  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  Its 
control  and  its  tnfiuence  and  protect  ail  Its 
very  real  military  and  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  there,  as  originally  envi- 
sioned in  1903,  is  markedly  different  than  the 
world  In  which  we  are  required  to  operate 
today.  Further,  that  Panama  today,  polit- 
ically speaking.  Is  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere  In  which  to  work  out  relations 
with  this  hemisphere  generally? 

Mr.  Flood.  I  would  like  to  borrow  your 
argument.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  your 
argument  Is  that  I  dldnt  think  of  it.  That 
Is  the  strongest  statement  I  have  heaid  msde 
at  this  table  today  for  my  position.  Precise- 
ly. It  isn't  1903.  It  Is  1970.  and  the  hortxon— 
there  is  no  horizon.  The  situation  haa 
changed  but  has  changed  tor  the  worse.  In- 
stead of  surrendering  tbe  Canal  Zone.  It 
should  be  ext«nded  to  include  the  entlrw 
watershed  of  the  Chagres  River. 

Mr.  CuLvzx.  Wouldn't  that  csll,  though, 
for  an  entirely  different  formulation  with 
regard  to  U£.  presence  and  the  nature  of  It 
and  the  extent  of  shared  control  and  Influ- 
ence, on  something  ss  sensitive  to  their  own 
national  Interest? 

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  very  fond  of  these  people. 
I  have  known  them  all  my  life.  When  you  ear 
they  are  "Gringo,  get  out!"  types,  that  U  not 
the  people  of  Panama.  You  go  to  tbe  iPdUns. 
You  have  trouble  in  the  city.  You  have  trou- 
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bles  in  au  clUm.  We  h»ve  tli«m  wttbln  two 
bloclu  ot  here. 

Puuinu  City  Is  not  Panama.  "Have  you 
ever  t>een  to  the  United  States?"  I  say  to  an 
Englishman:  "Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  to  New 
Torn  "  And  somebody  says  to  me.  "Have  you 
erer  been  to  China?"  "Tea;  I  w«»  In 
Shanghai." 

Now.  New  York  Is  about  as  much  America 
aa  Shanghai  U  China.  The  city  of  Panama  Is 
not  the  people  of  the  BepubUc  of  Panama. 

Mr  CuLvaa.  Bm  you  take  the  recent  ex- 
ample. If  we  could  tnrn  to  11  for  a  moment, 
you  mentioned  the  South  Pacific.  Take  the 
cose  of  Okinawa,  and  the  recently  concluded 
arrangements  there,  concerning  the  revised 
nature  of  OS.  continued  military  presence 

on  that  particular 

Mr.  Flood.  1  have  no  quarrel  wlt-h  that 
whatsoever. 

Mr  CuLVca.  And  the  direct  correlauon  and 
Unk-iip  to  the  domestic  poUUcal  conse- 
quences within  the  nation  of  Japan  In  the 
abeence  of  making  some  sort  of  a  modifica- 
tion oven  though  admittedly,  we  would 
argue  that  m  the  abstract.  It  la  contrary  to 
our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  FuMD.  I  agree.  I  agree,  but  there  la  the 
development  of  time,  and  we  can  see  the  ele- 
ment of  time  there. 

And  our  need  Is  at  this  time,  I  find  no 
quarr-l  vrtth  that.  I  wouldn't  do  It,  hut  I 
find  no  quarrel. 

But  I  see  no  analogy  with  my  Jugular  vein, 
my  southern  flank,  wide  open. 

Mr.  Cm,v¥a.  I  think  the  analogy  I  would 
submit  might  be  that  this  was  a  very  en- 
lightened accommodation,  very  much  In  the 
strategic  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  abeence  of  which,  an  al- 
teration of  that  kind  or  similar  to  it,  we  ran 
the  very  real  risk.  In  case  of  a  major  con- 
frontation with  China,  for  example,  or  some 
other  situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  that  we 
would  be  denied  the  utlUzatlon  of  even 
Japan  Itself. 

In  some  mutual  security  endeavor,  U  we 
didn't  work  out  some  way  to  bring  about  a 
damping  down  of  the  poUtlcal  unrest  that 
was  being  stirred  up  hy  this  mutual  security 
arrangement  of  Okinawa,  and  may  well  he 
reapoMolble  In  bringing  about  the  type  of 
government  in  Japan,  politically  speaking, 
thai  would  deny  us  the  uUllzatlon  or  access 
of  any  facilities,  which  are  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  our  naUonal  security  Intereet.  So 
turning  again  to  Panama.  Is  It  possible  at  all, 
to  your  way  of  thinking,  that  If  we  continue 
to  aUow  what  Is  admittedly  a  source  of  fric- 
tion and  political  InstablUty  and  military  in- 
stablUty  to  fester,  without  any  liUtlatlve  or 
enlightened  concession  by  the  US  Govern- 
ment, that  this  may  bring  about  an  In- 
creased likelihood  that  thU  very  vital  eco- 
nomic and  military  Unk  would  no  longer  he 
available  to  us  a  handful  of  yean  down  the 
road? 

Mr  Fiooo.  Well,  of  course,  this  Is  a  matter 
of  degree.  When  yon  look  at  the  original 
treaty,  when  tou  look  at  the  arrangements 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  when  you  look 
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Mr.  FuMO.  Wa  hare  It  hm.  In  oui  ooun- 
tiy, 

Mr.  Ctn.vrB.  But  this  chauvinism,  therefore. 
I  wouldn't  underestimate,  and,  turning  to 
cost,  what  do  the  Panamamans  now  get  for 
the  United  States  presence  In  the  zone  and 
VS.  control  over  the  canal? 
Do  we  have  some  figures? 
Mr.  Flood.  Their  very  economic  existence — 
period.  Their  Ufcs  blood.  Their  existence. 
We  gave  birth  to  them.  We  have  nurtured 
them,  trained  them,  educated  them,  fed 
them,  paid  them  In  fact  they  caU  the  canal 
their  "lunch  counter." 

Mr  CtTLvxa.  Mr.  Flood,  do  you  think  some- 
one could  possibly  provide  income  figures  for 
the  record? 
Mr.  Flood.  I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  Pascxll.  We  either  have  It  In  the  rec- 
ord or  we  will  get  It  for  you.  The  actual  reve- 
nues, I  think,  are  In  the  order  of  W^i  mil- 
lion a  year, 

Mr,  Flood.  Just  a  few  years  ago 

Mr.  CtTLVcm  But  it  Is  (3  million  a  year  In 
the  canal;  their  share  of  canal  tolls,  for  ex- 
ample, IS  92  million  a  year. 

Mr.  F-\sCBLL.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  CtTLvn.  That  Is  the  figure  1  am  fa- 
miliar with. 

Mr.  PaacKLL.  We  either  have  It  in  the  rec- 
ord, or  will  get  It. 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  I  think  that  would  be 
excellent. 

iThe  United  states  pays  Panama  an  an- 
nuity of  $1.93  million  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I  of  the  195B  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Panama  I 

Mr.  CvLvta.  How  much  does  the  United 
Stales  collect  from  toU  feea? 
Mr.  Flood.  You  mean  in  dollars? 
Mr.  CxTLVia.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  everything  we  collect,  by 
the  millions  a  year,  we  turn  back  to  the 
General  Treasury.  The  Canal  Company  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  things.  The  xone  Is  a  governmental 
agency,  and  the  company  Is  commercial  con- 
cern, operated  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Mr.  CuLvim.  But  does  the  US.  Govern- 
ment  

Mr.  Flood.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  U.fl. 
Treasury.  It  Is  a  self -paying  thing;  we  do  not 
subsidize  this  thing. 

Mr.  CiTLvia.  That's  the  thing  I  wanted  to 
bring  out. 

Mr  Flood.  It  Is  self-paying. 
Mr.  C-m-ra.  The  United  SUtes  Is  making 
money   now   off   the  canal's  operation;    we 
don't  subsidise  It? 

Mr.  Flood.  We  never  did.  except  the  orig- 
inal investment.  We  have  a  $5  billion  Invest- 
ment. But  you  can  have  that  much  In,  no 
matter  what  you  do.  The  fact  remains  that 
that  Investment  Is  there. 

But  as  far  aa  the  dollar  by  dollar,  month 
by  month,  week  by  week,  ship  by  ship,  that 
waahes  itself  out.  and  reverts  to  the  Treas- 
ury. So  In  other  words,  there  Is  no  millstone 
around  our  neck,  as  a  cost,  as  a  debt  ot  any 


at  the  DOta  of  gold  that  have  fallen  from  this     und.  Moreover.  n.S.  Isthmian  activities,  dl- 


rainbow  Into  this  totally  t«chnoit>glcaUy  Ig- 
nofMt.  endemlcoUT  unstable  people,  the  em- 
ployment rates,  the  thousands  and  tlMm- 
sands  of  people  Ptnamanlana.  that  we  em- 
ploy, the  wage  scales  they  get.  do  you  think 
those  people  want  to  see  some  of  these 
Grauatarklan  generals  In  Pantun*  take  over 
that  place? 

Neither  do  we  _^ 

Mr.  CULTTR.  Well.  In  tenn*  of  n*tlonal  pride 
and  self- interest,  which  has  a  very  irratloaal 
and  emotional  power  all  Its  own 

Mr  Pixioo.  Oh,  ye*. 

Mr.  Cm.vaL.  It  Is  probably  the  moet  power- 


Mr.  Flood.  The  LftUno  la  very  aenaltlTe. 
Mr.  Ctn.Ti».  Undoubtedly  the  moat  power- 
ful political  movement  In  the  world  today. 


rectly  or  Indirectly.  Inject  more  than  »100 
million  annually  Into  the  Pmnamanlan  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  CiTL»T».  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fasckx.  Mr.  Boybal. 
sTAMDaauB  or  zmfvotvxht  m  the  canai.  eonx 

Mr  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Flood,  the  PanamanUna 
that  I  hare  had  tha  opportunity  of  talking 
to  complain  th*t  there  are  two  «t»ndardi 
In  the  aone. 

Mr.  FLOOO.  The  allver  and  gold  atandard? 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  No.  sir.  That  U  the  employ- 
ment •tandarda.  that  the  Panamanians  do 
not  get  the  same  salary  doing  exactly  the 
saoM  work  aa  an  American. 

Now  to  what  extent  la  thla  actuaUy  helping 
or  hurting  rclaUona? 


Mr.  Plooo.  Well,  of  approximately  16.000 
employees  ol  the  Panama  Canal,  say.  12,000, 
as  ol  thla  afternoon,  are  Panamanians;  4,000. 
say.  are  Americana.  Now  they  are  getting  a 
wage  scale,  paid  by  us.  far  greater  than  what 
they  would  get  for  the  same  kind  of  work  any 
place  In  Panama,  for  the  Government  or 
private  contractor,  doing  the  aame  kind  of 
things. 

Mr.  EloTBAi..  But  the  American  who  Is  doing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  then.  Is 
getting  a  salary  that  far  exceeds  the  amount 
that  a  Panamanian  receives? 

Mr.  Flood.  That  la  only  in  certain  cate- 
gories, supervisory  categories,  although  now 
la  the  last  treaty  we  hove  brought  into  the 
supervisory  categories  at  the  highest  levels 
many,  many  Panamanians  under  the  treaty 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  and  I  see  nothing  wrong 
in  that.  If  they  are  capable,  and  many  of 
them  are. 

Mr  RoTBAL.  Don't  you  think  this  should 
have  started  many  years  ago.  instead  of  just 
recently? 

Mr.  Flood  Yes.  yes,  of  course  I  do.  Of 
course.  I  do. 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  Do  you  believe  then  that  over 
the  years,  this  particular  situation  perhaps 
Ls  responsible  for  some  of  the  unrest  that 
exists  In  the  zone? 
Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  And  what  can  we  do  further 
to  correct  it  ? 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all.  you 
should  discuss  this  matter  with  your  labor 
unions  that  exist  there.  There  are  problems 
within  the  labor  unions,  which  I  would  be 
the  first  to  want  to  sit  with  you.  and  be  sure 
they  were  clear  about  It. 

There  Is  no  Intent  on  the  part  of  thla  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  Panama  Canal  Ooverment 
or  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  dlscrUol- 
nate  against  the  Panamanian  merely  because 
he  Is  a  Panamanian. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  has  been  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
that  has  been  Improved  a  thousand  percent, 
and  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  10,000  percent, 
and  will  be  Unproved  further,  and  should  be. 
Mr.  RoTSAL.  And  maybe  the  net  profits 
that  ore  m^dc  both  by  the  company  and  the 
zone  have  been  as  a  result  of  exploitation 
that  has  been  going  on  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Flood.  No.  no.  That  Is  begging  the 
question.  No.  this  is  not  so.  The  maintenance 
of  the  operation  of  thla  canal  has  been  one 
of  the  major  engineering  miracles  In  the  his- 
tory of  man.  That's  what  has  done  It.  Ef- 
ficiency, operations,  maintenance  and  man- 
agement, not  mere  hands. 

You  need  those  to  do  It,  but  to  stiggest 
that  because  this  was  an  aggrandisement, 
that  this  was  some  great  American  corpora- 
tion, who  achieved  Its  opulence  In  the  mauve 
decade,  by  bleeding  Ita  workers — now  no- 
body, I  never  heard  that  said,  until  this 
minute. 

Mr.    RoTBAL.   Well.   I   have   beard   It   said 

many  times    And  I  have  also  aeen 

Mr.  Flood.  What,  the  accumulation  of 
funds  by  America,  by  the  Dnlted  State*. 
after  a  t5  billion  Investment,  was  the  result 
of  making  slaves  out  of  the  Panamanian 
workers? 

Mr.  BoTBAL.  No.  but  that  the  proflts  that 
have  been  derived  from  that  operation  re- 
sulted from  the  exploitation  of  Individuals 
who  were  paid  less  than  the  wagea  paid 
Americans. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mathematically.  I  suppose  it 
would  work  out.  If  one  man  geU  •lO  and 
another  gets  $6.  then  you  are  ahead  %&  some 
place.  I  am  sure  that  is  so.  Yea.  But  It  U 
certainly  not  a  caucus  belli.  It  Is  not  a  gut 
Isaue.  It  is  certainly  not  one  o(  the  two 
things  that  Is  before  this  House  on  the 
sovereignty  and  the  operation  of  the  oonal- 
There  are  many  other  things. 
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Mr.  RoTBAL.  But  It  la  a  thing  that 

Mr.  Flood.  I  could  talk  to  you  here  all 
night  about  It  I  mean,  many  legitimate  com- 
plaints. No  question  about  that.  I  know  of 
many.  You  know  I  know.  I  have  talked  to 
these  Spaniards.  I  know.  I  have  talked  with 
them  for  years,  oh,  yes. 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  Well.  If  we  want  something 
said  that  we  don't  want  anybody  else  to  un- 
derstand, perhaps  you  and  I  could  carry  on 
a  conversation  In  Spanish. 

Mr.  Flood.  Let's  keep  this  clear. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  That's  all,  Bir.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pascill.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  last  treaty  negotiations,  we  made  many 
of  the  oorrcctlona  of  inequities  dealing 
vlth 

Mr.  Fi>ooD.  Which  both  of  these  genUfr- 
men  are  talking  about,  oh,  yea,  and  more  will 
be  made.  Mote  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Fascell.  There  are  still  soma  unre- 
solved economic  questions,  but  nothing  that 
doean't  lend  Itself  to  an  acoommodaUon;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Flood.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
Of  course  not,  X  would  be  the  first  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Fasckll,  In  other  words,  you  support 
accommodation,  so  long  as  It  doesn't  mean 
the  dlluUon  of  O.S.  sovereignty.  That  Is  your 
position? 

Mr.  Flood.  That  Is  correct.  I  would  be 
their  spokesman.  I  would  be  the  devil's  ad- 
vocate. 

Mr.  CuLVca.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr.  Culver. 

ISST  PK0P08CD  DBATT  TBEATTIS 

Mr.  Cdlvbe.  At  that  point.  Just  so  the  rec- 
ord Is  not  ambiguous  on  this  point,  on  page 
4,  Mr.  Flood,  of  the  prepared  statement, 
when  you  make  reference  to,  you  know,  the 
role  of  Mr.  Anderson,  In  the  continuing  ne- 
gotiations, and  you  say,  and  I  quote:  "was 
the  chief  negotiator  for  the  discredited 
1967  treaties,"  could  you  be  a  little  more 
specific,  then,  for  purposes  of  the  record— 
which  aspecU? 

Mr  Flood.  Well,  of  course,  it  Is  my  term. 

Mr.  CiTLVBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  have — 1  can't  put  on  Impri- 
matur on  the  word  "discredited."  I  dlcUted 
the  statement.  I  say  that  the  intent  to  pro- 
pose the  under-the-table  efforts,  the  hanky- 
panky  that  went  on — If  you  sit  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  you  hear  about  Flood's  spies. 
Well.  I  don't  have  a  crysUl  ball.  1  hove  big 
ears. 

I  have  extraordinary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, as  you  do.  People  wonder,  "How  do  you 
know  about  this  thing,  this  gun.  or  that  air- 
plane?" Big  ears  And  spies.  Whenever  these 
things  develop,  they  are  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  CiTLVBH.  But  Just  speaking  here 

Mr.  Flood.  And  these  treaties,  thla  was  an 
effort  by  certain  levels  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, these  faceless  wonden.  who  still  exist. 
and  It  Is  like  trying  to  pick  up  a  handful  of 
quicksilver  to  try  and  do  any  good  with 
them. 

Z  was  on  thla  committee,  you  know;  I  was 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  went  all 
through  this.  I  was  present  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations-  I  was  pres- 
ent for  the  accouchement.  I  know  these 
people,  and  every  once  In  a  while  I  stilt 
bump  Into  one  of  them,  still  alive  and 
breathing.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine,  but  he  Is 
still  there:  faceless,  nameless,  but  dauntless, 
and  they  do  these  things. 

And  they  have  this  concept  that  this 
should  be  done,  that  sovereignty  must  be 
abandoned,  ana  then,  as  you  say.  In  this 
proposed  treaty,  and  then,  of  course,  a  bril- 
liant reporter  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  got  a 
hold  of  the  treaties,  and  In  the  meantime 
they  were  going  around  like  this — the  State 
Depoxtmcnt — and  the  entire  Government, 
the  Kennedy  odmlnlstraUon.  the  Johnson 
administration,  and  now  the  Nlxoo  odmlnla- 
tratlon,  have  been  trapped  by  the  some 
people. 


Mr.  CuLvn.  But  when  you  moke  reference, 
then,  Mr.  Flood,  to  the  discredited  1M7 
treaties,  the  cause  of  your  criticism  in  that 
regard  is  the  erosion  of  sovereignty,  of  our 
national  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  the  public  revulsion.  In 
the  House.  150  Members  of  this  House,  over- 
night, nationwide,  when  the  press,  the  news 
media,  carried  this  story 

Mr.  CuLvnt.  As  to  how  the  treaty  was  ar- 
rived at,  distinguished 

Mr.  Flood.  No,  what  they  proposed  to  do. 
First  of  all.  loss  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  CuLv^.  Loss  of  sovereignty? 

Mr.  Flood.  And  that  discredited  the  treaty. 

Mr.  CiTLvzx.  And  yet,  In  response  to  lir. 
Roybal'B  question,  you  did  say  you  specUi- 
cally  welcomed  the  Initiatives  in  the  labor 
field,  for  example. 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  CuLvza.  Which  did  represent  on  ero- 
sion, a  diminution  of  American  control. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Cin.vEii.  So  It  wouldn't  be  really  a 
blanket  denial  or  resistance  to  certain  ac- 
commodations, given  the  political  realities 
in  which  we  ore  forced  to  operate  today. 

Mr.  Flood.  Of  course,  sovereignty  Is  an 
absolute  thing.  You  can't  be  Just  a  little  bit 
pregnant. 

Mr.  CuLVKB.  Well,  for  example,  take  our 
sovereignty,  you  know,  with  regard  to  otu* 
Oklnavra    military   Interests. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  not  sovereignty.  That 
was  by  right  of  conquest.  We  occupied.  This 
Is  a  different  rule  of  International  relations. 
We  occupied  Okinawa  by  right  of  conquest. 
That  is  a  different  breed  of  animal. 

This  relationship  is  a  treaty  between 
sovereign  states. 

Mr.  CULVEB.  But  certainly,  you  Indicate, 
you  certainly  Imply  here,  that  you  reoognlBS 
the  necessity  to  review  and  to  take,  you 
know,  corrective  action  In  terms  of  where 
a  mutuality  of  Interest  has  to  be  sustained, 
and  certain  problems  presented  themselves 
that  would  make  a  continuation  of  that  ar- 
rangement Impossible  In  the  absence  of 
military  force. 

Mr.  Flood.  You  know  my  history  In  this.  I 
would  be  the  first,  certainly,  to  agree. 

Mr.  CtrLvxx.  Well,  what  about  some  addi- 
tional steps,  like 

Mr.  Flood.  I  am  no  right-wing,  breast- 
beating  conservative,  finding  a  Communist 
under  every  table  with  a  bomb.  I  haven't 
been,  in  25  years.  I  am  not  that.  But,  I  con 
see  both  ways. 

Mr.  CtTLVEE-  What  al»ut  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  advonoed  concerning 
the  adoption  of  a  Joint  court  system  In  the 
zone,  or  some  alteration  in  the  U-S.  com- 
missaries there,  to  provide  for 

Mr.  Flood.  This  should  be  discussed.  This 
should  t>e  discussed.  One  of  the  great  pur- 
poses of  President  Theodm^  Roosevelt  was 
to  avcdd  the  recriminations  and  conflicts  that 
always  accompany  extraterritorial  rights. 

Mr.  CcLVXB  (continuing).  An  alleviation 
of  some  of  the  poUtlcal  pressures? 

&Ir.  Flood.  This  sort  of  thing  should  be 
dlsctiased.  That   wouldn't  upset  me  a  bit. 
Within  the  rule  of  reason,  of  course. 
QuALrrr  of  dji.  bovxbsigntt 

Mr.  Fascsll.  Mr.  Flood,  what  Is  your  posi- 
tion— and  I  know  you  have  discussed  It 
before,  but  I  would  like  to  get  it  on  this 
record— with  respect  to  the  absolute  quality 
of  sovereignty?  The  1903  treaty  raises  tlie 
question,  ot  least  as  for  as  the  Panamanians 
ore  concerned,  that  sovereignty  In  this  case 
was  not  meant  to  be  absolute,  because  there 
Is  a  residual  right,  territorially,  at  least,  to 
the  ownership  of  the  land  Itself. 

Mr.  Flood.  The  right  and  title,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  was  In  perpetu- 
ity. And  I  understand  the  perpetuity  to  mean 
Just  one  thing.  I  cant  translate  It.  Perpetuity 
is  an  absolutism. 

Mr  Fascsll.  Well,  I  don't  have  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  here  before  me. 


Mr.  Flood.  Well,  that's  the  catch.  That« 
the  phrase  which  Is  the  heart  and  merit  of 

your  posiuon. 

Mr.  Pascxll.  Well,  It  is  not  my  position. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  mean  the  position  as  stated. 

Mr.  Fascell.  But  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  under  the  1903  treaty,  utle  in  the 
land  In  perpetuity  actually  was  transferred? 
And  whether  or  not.  when  the  property 
ceased  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
exclusiye  sovereignty  tos  granted,  it  would 
revert  to  Panama.  That's  the  Issue. 

Mr.  Flood.  Svery  piece  of  private  property 
that  wss  In  the  Canal  Zone  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  at  an  agreed  price,  and 
paid  for,  and  utle  became  absolute,  as  far 
as  your  real  estate  law.  It  Is  an  obsoluttsm. 
Now.  even 

Mr.  Pasckll.  I  understand  what  you  are 
saying.  Mr.  Flood,  but  I  am  merely  saying 
the  Issue  has  been  raised  In  the  last  bear- 
ings we  had  In  this  suhTommlttce.  that  it  is 
an  Issue,  legal  or  otherw:se 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh,  I  have  beard  It  raised  many 
times,  but  by  the  way.  even  with  a  title  In 
fee.  at  least  in  my  State,  there  can  be  a  resid- 
uary, but  that  does  not  affect  the  title  In 
fee.  and  that  Is  an  absolutism. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Well.  Ih?  question,  of  course, 
is:  If  you  have  a  residual  right,  do  you  or 
do  you  not  have  the  entire  title? 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  this  ts  not  a  residual  right. 

Mr.  Fascell    Well 

Mr.  Flood.  It  affects — under  on  absolute 
title  in  fee,  It  amounts  to  a  grant.  But  there 
Is  no  reservation  of  title. 

Mr.  Fascell.  All  right. 

Mr.  Flood.  In  perpetuity,  the  sovereignty 
Is  absolute. 

Mr.  Fascell.  I  vmderstand  your  position, 
and  I  agree  the  legal  Interpretation 

Mr.  Flood.  I  don't  want  that  to  affect  thess 
other  things  we  ore  talking  about  at  all. 
These  are  different  things. 

Mr.  Fascell.  It  does  affect  the  question, 
though,  whether  or  not.  In  carrying  out  any 
kind  of  acoonunodation  which  might  be  com- 
patible with  modernization  and  the  neces- 
sity for  Improving  the  canal,  how  far  you 
con  go.  That's  the  issue. 

You  see,  for  example,  some  people  took  the 
position  that  flying  the  Panamanian  flag 
alongside  the  American  flog  at  certain  desig- 
nated places  In  the  Canal  2k>ne  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  U-3  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Fi,ooD.  Well,  you  have  breost-beatera 
any  place. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Tee. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  leaves  me  utterly  cold. 
The  fact  that  a  few  barefooted  boys  with 
a  llUle  free  fiisel  oil.  crossed  the  border  and 
ran  up  a  Qag.  and  got  tangled  up  with  a 
lot  of  American  high  school  students — I  have 
seen  things  worse  than  that  happen  in  my 
own  district,  on  pay  ntgbts  In  the  coal  field. 

Believe  me.  this  doesnt  affect  sovereignty, 
or  the  major  issue  here  as  between  sovereign 
states. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Bingham,  did  you  wont 
to  inquire  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BxMGBAM.  No,  tiiank  jrou,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

TEBUIHAL  LAKE-TKOD  LOCKB  PLAXf 

Mr.  FAScnx.  Mr.  Flood,  you  mentioned  two 
plans.  Could  you  describe  for  the  record,  the 
difference  between  the  Third  Locks  plan  and 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan. 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  two  things. 

Mr.  Fasoclx,.  Right. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  I  mentioned,  the  1029  Third 
Locks  plan  had  the  fatal  defect  of  in  no  way 
ellmiuaUng  the  appalling  bottleneck,  the 
technical  bottleneck,  and  the  actual  bottle- 
neck at  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

Now  that  question  must  be  the  first  engi- 
neering question  resolved.  The  Pedro  Miguel 
bottleneck  lock  must  be  eliminated,  then  take 
all  of  locks  south  of  the  Mlrofiores  into  one 
lock;  then  you  establish  a  new  lock,  and  then 
you  create  a  terminal  lake  on  the  Pacific  side, 
which  Is  the  same  thing  as  you  have  on  the 
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Atlantic  side,  uid  to  do  exactly  the  sune 
ttiing.  nUM  to  tbe  proper  level,  and  that  U 
the  Achilles  heel  ol  the  preaent  technical 
operation — the  (allure  to  have  a  terminal 
lake. 

Now  the  eomhlnatlon  oS  both  la  what  we 
caU  the  Tennlnal  Lake-Third  Ix>cka  plan;  It 
la  the  combinaiion  of  the  two. 

Now  that  elimmate*  the  Pedro  Mlpiel  lock, 
creates  a  tennlnal  lake  at  the  Pacific  end. 
and  you  have  no  problem  then,  for  It  mlti- 
g:\tes  the  problems  we  have  on  the  Pacific  end, 
of  fog  and  lockage  lurgea,  by  having  this 
termin&l  lake.  Also  It  would  provide  a  sum- 
mit-level anchorage  where  you  can  as&cmble 
vessels  for  transit  which  now  you  can't  do 
on  the  Pacific  side,  and  U  Is  a  grievous  prob- 
ienL  And  the  Miguel  lock  thing  Is  Just  simply 
awful. 

Mr.  PAsctu..  Now  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locics  plan — studies  on  that  have  been  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Flood.  Ob.  yes.  But  there  la  still  much 
to  do. 

Mr.  Pascxll.  And  the  issue  for  resolution  la 
now  pending,  where? 

PSnpOSAL     rOS    SZIA    UEVKL    CANAX. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  there  Is  a  Commission  In 
this  country  and  commissions  In  this  town, 
there  are  eommlaslons  upon  commissions — It 
has  cost  us  t24  mllltou  so  far  for  us  to  give 
birth  to  this,  and  I  knew  that  day  they  were 
appointed,  they  would  merely  change  the 
color  on  the  last  report — they  got  blue — and 
two  or  three  graphs,  and  a  couple  of  charts. 
•6  million:  tt  Is  now  ^34  million.  They  are 
DOW  down  In  the  rain  Jungles  and  the  swamps 
of  the  Colombian  border,  searching  for  a  site 
to  build  a  canal. 

My  own  grandmother  wouldn't  build  one 
down  there,  and  they  know  u.  They  know  It 
prefectly  well.  I  know  where  the  site  they 
propose  U;  so  do  you;  but  they  are  going  to 
Ale  a  (34  million  report  from  the  Comml?slon. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Tou  mean  on  tbe  Colombian 
side  or  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan? 
Mr.  Flood.  No.  They  will  have  a  record.  It 
will  have  probably  a  green  cover  this  time, 
but  we  will  have  spent  the  t34  million.  They 
will  espouse — the  Ambassador  Is  wearing  two 
hats — that  la  why  I  say  you  are  sending  the 
devil  to  investigate  hell.  He  Is  bringing  this 
young  fellow — whafs  his  name?  I  never 
heard  of  hln\ — some  youngster  from  the 
White  House  Is  going  down  there,  33  yeftrs 
old,  as  Amba^nsador.  and  he  Is  going  to  be 
in  cbar^  of  carrying  out  orders  to  put  that 
canal  there,  at  sea  level. 

Mr.  Fascell.  What  do  your  Informants 
tell  you?  Has  he  done  anything  yet?  I  haven't 
heard  that  anything  haa  been  done  yet. 

Mr.  Flood.  He  Is  about  to  give  birth  to  It. 
yes. 
Mr.  Fascelt.  Blrtb  to  what,  another  canal? 
Mr.  FixK>D.  The  tn»Xi*m  which  would  re- 
duce tbe  sovereignty  In  tbe  canal,  yes,  and 

don't  forget  It 

Mr.  FAficxxx.  Tou  mean,  it  Is  because  this 
Presidential  Ambassador  has  now  been  ap- 
pointed, the  fear  that  he  is  about  to  nego- 
tiate  

Mr.  Flood.  Under  Mr.  Anderson,  and  they 
are  about  to  come  up  through  tbe  Army 
Snglnccrs  with  this  report,  and  I  can  tell 

you  the  conclusion  now,  give  you  the 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Not  for  modernization? 
Mr.  Flood.  Oh,  no,  no.  This  Is  for  tbe  new 
canal. 

For  modemlEsUon.  they  have  tbe  report, 
and  I  submit,  and  I  would  suggest  you  ez- 
Mnlne  It.  by  investigation:  It  Is  the  out- 
standing authorlUea  in  the  world  who  are 
conceme<l  about  this,  recommend  the  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  system,  and  con- 
sider this  sea  level  c«n«l  to  be — they  could 
not  find  a  good  reason. 

^Ttaw  K  is  going  to  be  buUt  by  nuclear 
power — fissionable  material. 

Mr.  Fascill.  X  thoogSit  that  bad  been 
discarded. 


Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  everything  they  have  drawn 
up  has  been  totally  discarded.  Tbe  last  thing 
was  they  are  going  to  build  It  by  flsalonable 
material,  which  would  kill  everybody  within 
10  miles  of  the  canal,  so  they  said  "Well, 
that's  not  a  good  Idee." 

ECOLOaiCAL    0TSCT    OT    SX*    LSVCL    CAMAL 

Mr.  Fascsll.  Well,  wasn't  there  also  a  tre- 
mendous environmental  problem,  ecological 
problem,  with  the  sea-level  canal? 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  yes.  and  who  In  the  world 
would  be  better  concerned  than  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  Florida?  The  ecological 
problem  is  bringing  In  these  aea  snakes, 
which  are  worse  than  the  cobra,  from  tbe 
Pacific,  knocking  out  this  pocket  of  fresh 
water,  and  infesting  every  beach  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Well,  we  have  some  sea  snakes 
that  are  doing  some  Infesting,  but  they 
didn't  come  from 

Mr.  Flood.  They  have  got  two  legs,  though. 
those  fellows.  I  know  them.  They  have  got  two 
legs. 

Mr.  Fascsll.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Kearney  report,  Mr.  Flood? 

Mr.  Flood.  I  have  excerpts  from  It;  yes. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Then  you  are  talking  about 
the  feasibility 

Mr.  Flood.  May  I  add  this?  About  these  ob- 
jections. You  know,  the  first  objection  about 
this  canal  was  nacai  gunfire.  "You  can't 
build  this  canal  because  the  navies  of  the 
world  will  destroy  It  with  naval  gunfire.** 
Well,  that  wu  in  1906. 

*Now  when  the  gunfire  thing  didn't  work 
out,  naval  gunfire,  well,  all  of  a  sudden  we 
had  boanben.  World  War  11.  "Got  to  have 
K  sea  level  can.iI.  because  tbe  bombers  will 
destroy  the  Panama  Canal."  Well,  that  didn't 
stand  up  very  well. 

Finally,  the  atomic  bomb.  Well,  of  course, 
you  can  destroy  any  canal.  If  you  want  to 
destroy  a  sea  level  canal,  or  any,  you  can 
destroy  ansrthlng  you  want  to.  No  question 
about  that.  No  question  about   that  at  all. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  from  destruction, 
tbe  way  we  are  operating  today  in  the  mili- 
tary sense.  But  all  of  these,  every  year,  you 
have  these  proponents  of  the  canal  come  up 
with  ^ome  weird  Ideas  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
existing  canal,  or  modernizing  It.  or  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  the  sen  level  canal. 

And  this  goes  on  and  on  and  on  like  Ten- 
nyson's brook.  It  Just  doesn't  st^. 

This  Is  a  discredited  thing,  internationally, 
except  that  there  is  residual  remainder,  the 
palace  guard.  The  old  giuuxl  dies,  but  never 
surrenders,  and  they  will  pop  up  out  of  any 
place  over  the  sea  level  canal. 

(Representative  Flood  subsequently  fur- 
nlabed  the  following  statement:) 

AOGUST  3.   1970. 
Batttz  or  TKX  LCVZX.S — A  SuoczaeiON  or  Bttg- 

BXABS — BT    HONOaABLC    DaNXXL    J.    FLOOD 

Tbe  story  of  tbe  modem  "battle  of  tbe 
levels",  ts  merely  a  continuation  of  oge-old 
arguments  over  type  of  canal. 

In  1906-06,  It  was  the  sJleged  danger  from 
n«t»l  ffunflre  used  by  sea  level  advocates, 
who  were  overcome  by  the  knowledge  and 
vision  of  John  F.  Stevens  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  1939.  It  was  the  allied  danger  of  enemy 
bomblny,  which  led  to  the  Third  Locka  Proj- 
ect failure. 

In  194S.  It  was  fear  of  the  atomic  bomb 
that  resulted  In  the  ahorUve  1946-48  Invest!- 
gaUoa  under  Public  Law  380.  79th  Congress, 
which  recommended  only  a  "sea  level"  canal 
on  the  basis  of  Its  alleged  greater  security. 
This  recommendatloti  failed  to  receive  tbe 
approval  of  President  Truman  because  of  the 
clarification  In  the  Defense  Department  of 
the  fallacies  In  the  appUcaUon  of  the  security 
and  naUonal  defense  factors  In  tbe  statute. 

In  1964,  It  was  the  danger  of  sabotage 
from  *'tii>o  itiekM  of  dynamite*'  that  led  to 
the  present  Inquiry. 


Now,  in  1970,  It  la  the  danger  of  "guerrilla 
warfare". 

From  the  forgoing  tbe  pattern  Is  clear; 
change  the  bugbears  of  Justification  when 
earlier  arguments  prove  IneSeotlve, 

The  defease  needs  of  the  Panama  Canal 
are  for  tbe  existing  canal  and  not  for  some 
hypothetical  waterway  that  may  be  con- 
structed In  tbe  Indefinite  future. 

Moreover,  the  defense  of  tbe  Canal,  like 
that  of  the  major  ports  and  rail  systems  of 
the  United  States  depends  not  upon  passive 
features  of  design,  but  the  combined  power 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

HODnMOATION   OT  PANAMA  CAKAL 

Mr.  Fasccll.  We  have  had  testimony  before 
this  committee  that  Indicates  that  studies 
which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  both 
economic  feaslbllUy  and  engineering  feaal- 
blllty  Indicate  that  the  present  canal  could 
be  modernized  to  take  us  to  the  year  2000,  in 
very  good  shape. 

litr.  Flood,  Well,  of  course,  a  sea  level  canal 
would  cost  you  $3  billion.  Tou  have  got  (157 
million  in  the  present  canal  now  as  developed 
by  the  Third  Locks  Project  and  enlargement 
of  QalUard  Cut.  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  the  terminal  lake  proposal  can  be  done, 
at  a  minimal  figure,  or  as  fast  as  your  need 
to  meet  tbe  demands  for  transit.  I  tell  yoa 
that  40,300  annually — snd  It  will  be  a  long, 
long  generation,  and  a  century,  before  you 
will  have  40,300  ships.  And  the  existing  ca> 
nal.  modernized,  can  do  that. 

Now  don't  let  them  tell  you  about.  "Well, 
look  at  tbe  big  ships  that  are  being  built 
that  can't  go  through  the  canal."  For  e\-ery 
big  ship  In  the  year  19^6  that  can't  go 
through  the  canal,  but  goes  around  the  Cape, 
there  will  l>e  300  that  will  go  through  It. 
Be«ldes.  those  super  vessels  are  buUt  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  going  through  any  canal 
and  paying  tolls. 

usK  or  rail  lznc  nr  cakal  Eom 
Mr.  FASCtxL.  I  have  ridden  that  train  la  the 
Canal  Zone— or  is  that  outside — and  I  have  a 
bard  time  accepting  your  statement  that  It 
is  a  vital  transportation  link. 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh,  do.  vital  In  this  sense: 
Nothing  concommltant  with  the  canal— and 
I  am  not  speaking  about  tbe  seat  you  ride  in. 
like  an  amusement  park.  I  don't  mean  that 
at  all.  I  mean  that  mere  railroad,  where  It 
is,  with  the  two  terminal  controls,  and  we 
had  to  stop  them. 

Now,  In  that  treaty  we  gave  them  their 
terminals  of  the  Pacific  snd  the  Atlantic, 
the  terminal  buildings,  the  stations,  we  call 
them,  in  this  country.  And  for  people  who 
can't  even  keep  the  sewage  and  tbe  garbo^ 
clean  In  their  streets,  to  run  a  canal,  they 
made  a  mess  of  the  two  buildings  that  we 
shouldn't  have  given  them  In  the  first  place. 
Thank  God,  the  Congress  saved  the  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Fabccll.  Tea.  but  I  don't  understand 
how  tbe  train  and  the  tracks  help  us. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  tbe  tracks,  any  tracks, 
anything  that  will  carry  anything  through 
an  Isthmus  will  help  you — a  new  road,  a 
new   railroad,    anything   like    this.   But    we 

have 

Mr.  FsBCELL.  Tou  mean  for  carrying  sup- 
pllec?  Is  that  what  you  are  getting  at? 

Tou  see.  I  am  a  little  bit  lost  as  to  what 
the  value  of  that  tratn  Is. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  primarily,  It  Is  a  defease 
structure,  primarily,  although  originally  tt 
was  the  transport  of  tbe  old  miners  from 
one  side  to  tbe  other,  originally. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  But  It  Is  your  view  that  the 
train  Is  still  a  vital  link  la  the  operation 
of  the  Canal? 

Mr.  Flood.  I  say  this,  that  anything  we 
have  there  existing  today  which  will  help 
us  In  transport,  including  the  outrageous 
stuns  we  pay  to  the  arlstos  who  own  the 
cement  companies  for  tbe  lousy  cement  they 
give  us  to  build  those  roads,  and  put  the 
money  In  Swiss  banks,  which  they  did  with 
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the  (38,300,000  we  gave  them — I  bet  you 
the  best  drink  In  town  that  three-fourths 
of  that  Is  In  a  Swiss  bank  now.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  40  years. 

I  don't  think— you  can't  change  these 
people  by  Just  making  a  treaty.  Tou  can't 
change  this,  these  16  families.  But  that  Is 
not — that  Is  the  Panamanians. 

Mr.  FsacKLL.  That  Is  not  the  issue.  I  am 
Just  trying  to  find  out  what  ts  the  tise  of 
the  railroad. 

Mr.  Flood.  Any  railroad  is  Important  for 
transport  of  anything,  whether  It  Is  tbe  nar- 
rowest  gage  or  a  double  track.  That  Is  Im- 
portant but  Its  greatest  value  Is  Its  ready 
availability  in  event  of  interruption  of 
transit  that  may  be  caused  by  slides  when 
It  would  become  a  major  transcontinental 
railroad  overnight. 

Mr.  Fascell.  I  think  I  would  go  along, 
generally,  with  that.  But,  as  I  remember 
this  railroad,  all  it  has  are  a  few  passenger 
cars. 

Mr.  Flood.  This  Isn't  for  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  possengers.  This  was  on  adjunct  of 
the  canal.  Any  railroad — for  instance 

Mr.  Fascell.  Tou  mean  It  has  freight  cars? 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes.  inde«d.  In  the  town  that  I 
come  from,  I  have  more  railroads  going  into 
my  city  of  Wllkes-Barre  than  any  plaoe  In 
tbe  United  Steles,  to  haul  coal.  But  you 
couldn't  go  a  hundred  miles,  because  there 
were  no  passenger  trains.  They  came  in 
there,  these  great  railroads,  to  haul  coal. 

Now.  the  fact  that  you  put  a  few  passen- 
ger cars  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania, a  few  passenger  trains  between  New 
Tork  and  Buffalo,  that  was  Just  to  satisfy  the 
pnsaats.  These  seats  that  you  and  I  are  on 
are  certainly  not  tbe  purpose  of  a  railroad  at 
the  Panama  Canal  across  the  Isthmus.  That 
Is  Just  a  convenience.  It  helps  tbe  tourist 
from  the  Gray  Line  go  from  one  place  to 
another.  That  Is  about  all  that  does. 

PSOTCCTION    AND    DCTEMSS   OP   PANAMA   CAHAL 

Mr.  Pvscell.  If  tbe  Panama  Canal  can  be 
adequately  protected  from  other  U.S.  bases 
in  the  Caribbean,  that  would  be  an  opera- 
tional decision  which  would  be  satisfactory, 
don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  of  oourse.  ttaftt  la  true  of 
any  canal. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  I  am  thinking  particularly 
about  tbe  Issue  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Flood.  Tes.  I  was  thinking  of  that.  too. 
But  here  Is  some  language  that  I  would  want 
you  to  read.  You  can't  read  my  handwriting, 
because  even  I  have  a  time. 

"Moreover,  the  defense  of  tbe  canal" — and 
we  are  talking  about  mere  defence,  the  de- 
fense of  the  canal — "like  that  of  major  ports, 
nmjor  rail  systems,  of  the  United  States,  de- 
pends not  upon  passive  festuree  of  design, 
but  the  combined  forces  of  the  entire  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States." 

That  is  true.  Of  course,  that  ts  frue.  Any- 
body that  blinks  at  the  canal,  from  the  East 
or  West.  Ignites  tbe  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemlipbere.  And  that  means  tbe  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  same  thing  would  be  true  of  tbe  Port 
of  New  Tork  or  of  San  Francisco.  It  wouldn't 
be  one  command. 

Mr.  Fabcell.  We  have  had  testimony  In  this 
coDunlttee  In  closed  session  with  respect  to 
the  security  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tlie 
Caribbean    Sea.    and    the    Panama    Canal, 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  Right,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  be 
clear. 

In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  keep 
tbe  Southern  Command,  but 

Mr.  Flood.  Oh.  yea. 

Mr.  Fasckll  (coatlauiag).  But  admit  that 
a  canal  could  be  adequately  protected  from 
other  places. 

Mr.  Flood.  It  oovld  be  protected.  The  canal 


could  never  be  adequately  protected  tmless 
tbe  entire  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statee^that  would  be  on  act  of  war.  This 
wouldn't  be  a  guerrilla  action.  This  wouldn't 
be  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  would  be 
a  little  gas  on  the  stomach  compared  to  any- 
body touching  that  ditch. 

BOVKXZICKTT    PIOVISIONB    Of    1903    TKSATT 

Mr.  Fascell.  I  Just  want  to  get  this  In  the 
record,  Mr.  Flood,  so  there  won't  be  any  oon- 
fu^on  about  the  question  of  sovereignty  and 
why  the  Issue  was  raised.  And  I  am  not  mak- 
ing a  case  for  It  or  against  It. 

ArUcle  n  of  tbe  1903  treaty  says: 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  Slates  in  perpetuity  tbe  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  the  sooe  of  land  and 
land  under  water  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  said  Canal. 

And  then  It  goee  on. 

Mr.  Flood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fascell.  That  Is  article  n  basically. 

Article  III 

Mr.  Flood.  I  know  It  like  tbe  Lord's  Prayer. 

Mr.  Fascell  (reading) : 

The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  Sutes  all  of  the  rights,  power  and 
authority  within  tbe  zone  mentioned  and 
described  in  article  II  of  this  agreement  and 
within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands  and 
water  mentioned  and  described  In  said  arti- 
cle tt.  which  the  United  States  would  pos- 

And  here  Is  where  we  get  Into  difficulty — 
and  exercise  If  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory  within  which  said  lands  and  waters 
are  located — 
et  cetera. 

Those  two  passages  read  In  conjunction 
have  given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Flood.  That  is  correct.  This  is  aeman- 
Uca. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  a  perpetual 
grant  of  the  land  Itself;  on  the  land,  on  the 
Panamanian  side 

Mr.  Flood.  Tou  ban  stated  tbe  question. 
It  Is  semantics. 

Mr.  FA9CBLL,  Tbe  question  has  been  raised 
whether  or  not  the  words  "If  It  were  the 
sovereign,"  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
"grant  In  perpetuity"  of  the  use.  occupation, 
and  control  of  the  zone  for  a  specified  pur- 
pose. Is  In  fact  total  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  raised 
about  the  very  first  week  after  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

Mr.  Fasckll.  That  Is  tbe  only  point  Z  was 
making,  that  It  was  there  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  BiKcHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  your  Inviting  me  to  participate, 
although  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

1^.  Fascell.  You  are  a  member  of  the  full 
committee  and  we  are  delighted  to  have  Join 
us  here. 

Mr.  BiMGHAM.  Tes,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

X  would  like  to  ask  this,  Mr.  Flood.  And 
If  this  has  been  covered  before.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, please  let  me  know. 

SZLATIONa    or   OTHXB   LSTTlf    SMXSXCAIf 
COtTNTKlKa    WITH    PaKAKA 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  let  me  say  It  this  way. 

Of  course,  I  do.  I  oant  pretend  Panama  Is 
aome  place  else.  I  oant  pretend  tt  is  not 
there.  I  can't  pretend  tt  is  on  the  mooo.  Of 
course,  it  Is  there.  It  Is  people,  and  they  live 
and  breathe.  Just  like  people  do  In  aU  these 
new  developing  coiuitrlea.  all  over  the  world. 

And  there  Is  a  stifTrage.  as  we  Just  said  a 
few  minutes  ago.  In  Latin  America.  Just  as 
we  have  it  here  m  our  own  country.  We  cer- 
tainly should  be  able  to  recognize  It  some- 
place else.  And.  we  do.  At  le«st  most  of  us  4to, 

But  I  see  no  place  In  this  resolution  on 
the  question  of  aoveralgnty  for  this  isthmus. 


the  Canal  Zone  Itself,  on  this  broad,  ever- 
present,  yet  to  be  solved — with  the  help  of 
Ood^-questlon.  But  that  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  resolution  or  to  this  statement.  I  am 
speaking  of  two  entirely  different  things,  tbe 
sovereignty  of  tbe  canal  mxta  the  modemlsa- 
tlon  of  this  canal  Into  this  system. 

But  these  questions  that  go  to  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Nation,  these  questions  that  go 
to  feeling  for  people,  these  questions  that  go 
to  this  suffrage  and  nationalism,  are  aoX 
peculiar  to  Panama  but  to  world  prob- 
lems~«ll  races,  colors,  and  peoples,  creeds. 
and  religions — and  oh.  yea,  that  Is  preaant. 
You  can't  prebend  by  passing  this  resolution 
that  It  isn't.  It  is. 

Mr.  BiNcoAM.  And  what  would  you  say 
would  be  the  impact  on  our  relations  with 
the  lAtln  American  peoples  generally  of  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Flood.  I  have  discussed  this  over  a 
period  of  years.  And  I  have  seen  many  gov- 
ernments change,  on  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  central  part  of  South  America. 

At  tbe  United  NaUons  m  New  York,  here 
In  Washington,  the  South  American  League, 
It  is  essential  and  necessary  that  they  strike 
a  pose  for  their  Latin  brothers.  But.  believe 
me.  they  will  not  break  down  and  cry,  none 
of  them.  None  of  them.  And  I  hold  no  brief 
for  many  of  the  governments  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  the  last  25  years,  believe  me,  about 
fait  accompli. 

Our  position  most  be  very  careful,  so  thmt 
out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  and  trying 
to  do  good,  vre  don't  do  bad  as  well.  We 
should  Insist  that  the  people  must  speak  for 
themselves,  tbe  people  must  be  free,  the  peo- 
ple must  create  their  own  governments,  and 
so  on  and  so  on,  about  now.  This  ts  the 
subject  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you.  because  you  are  for  the  authority,  but 
not  m  this  resoluUon.  That  Is  no  cause  for 
alarm  here. 

Mr.  BiMOHAM.  But  when  you  say  that  these 
people  with  whom  you  have  spoken  indicate 
they  have  to  make  certain  noises  In  opposi- 
tion, doesnt  that  suggest  to  you  that  they 
make  those  noises  because  the  public  In  tbe 
Latin  American  countries  feels  very  aggrieved 
about  the  continuing  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  Flood.  No.  oh.  no. 

Mr.  BiNCHAK.  It  does  to  me.  frankly. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  It  doeant  to  me.  frankly. 

Mr,  Btnoham.  What  did  you  mean,  then, 
that  they  had  to  make  certain  noises  about? 

Mr.  Flood.  It  means  they  must  make  cer- 
tain nolsee  because  they  are  aware  that  their 
people  are  aggrieved  about  certain  things. 
But  In  Braall.  In  Argentina.  In  Peru,  In 
Paraguay,  the  last  thing  In  the  world  that 
they  are  thinking  of  Is  the  Panama  Canal. 
They  couldnt  care  less. 

Mr.  Bingham.  1  om  ptuszled  by  your  state- 
mtnx — and  perbape  you  went  into  this  be- 
fore— that  the  surrender  by  tbe  United  States 
of  tbe  Canal  Zone  and  Oanai  would  inevitably 
result  In  a  Communist  takeover  of  Panama, 
OS  occurred  in  Cuba,  which  would  lodud* 
the  canal  Itself. 

Mr.  Flooo.  We  developed  this  at  soma 
length  before  you  were  here. 

Mr.  BiKCHAU.  Well,  then,  I  am  sorry.  I 
dont  want  to  pursue  It,  If  it  has  been 
covered. 

Mr.  Flood.  Well,  perhaps 

Mr.  BtKOBAM.  No.  I  doni  want  to  du^- 
oate  anything. 

Mr-  Flood.  I  understand.  We  can  go  over  It, 

Mr.  Fasckll.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  vote. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

If  not.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr.  PVwd- 
We  appreciate  your  coming  here,  making 
your  statement,  answering  all  of  our  ques- 
clons,  and  helping  this  subcommittee  In  lt« 
Study  of  the  question  o^  the  security  of  the 
Caribbean  snd  tbe  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Flood.  TTiank  you.  I  am  glad  you 
permitted  me  or  asked  me  to  ootne.  And  I 
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urge  that  t  be  invited  ftg«ln,  becAuM,  (rwik- 
1;.  I  smeU  aomettUag  In  the  offlng. 

Mr.  Fasckii..  Without  objection,  the  rec- 
ord ot  the  bewrlngs  wUl  remain  open  for  the 
•ooeptAnce  of  utdltlonal  Etatemenu  trom 
our  col  leagues  In  tbe  Bouee. 

The  Buboommlttee  standJi  adjourned. 

^Whereupon,  at  4;1S  p.m.  the  subconunlt- 
tee  adjourned,  to  recomrene  at  tbe  call  of  tbe 
Chair.) 

(The  following  sUtement  waa  subaequenC- 
ly  received : ) 

Statskknt  or  BapRXSEKTATm  Dxrawaao  G. 
Ball  on  tbx  Panama  Canal 

Mr.  Cbainnan.  it  appears  that  thia  Katlon 
has  become  "obeessed"  with  the  Idea  of 
giving  up  control  of  tbe  Panama  Canal.  It 
is  my  considered  Judgment  that  such  action. 
If  accompll5hed  would  contribute  greatly 
toward  imoothlng  the  roadbed  over  which 
the  Juggemaugbt  of  International  commu- 
nism would  travel. 

We  have  given  away  the  Island  Iwo  Jtma 
and  plan  same  for  Okinawa — our  bard  won 
and  most  strategic  base  in  tbe  Pacific. 

We  have  given  away  Wheelua  Air  Force 
Base,  undoubtedly  Its  tarmac  wlU  aoon  be- 
come a  favored  resting  place  for  aircraft 
bearing  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  the  President 
has  appointed  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Hofgren.  a  man 
whose  credential;;  as  a  negotiator  are  at  best 
suspect ,  to  t>e  a  special  representati ve  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  time  that  the 
Congress  makes  tt  perfectly  clear  that  this 
Nation  has  no  need  for  a  negotiator.  The 
Congress  should  make  perfectly  dear,  once 
and  for  all :  We  are  there,  we  Intend  to  re- 
main there,  and.  In  the  languaf^e  of  today. 
the  sovereignty  of  and  Panama  Canal  Itself — 
la  unnegotlable.  It's  time  we  made  crystal 
dear  that  this  involves  D.S.  territory,  and 
hence  is  a  constitution  prerogative  of  the 
House  and  entire  Congress. 

I  have  Joined  with  my  colleagues  from 
Missouri.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  In  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  arm  the  Preel- 
dent  with  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  of  the  American 
people  In  any  future  negotiations  wltb  the 
Ooverment  of  Panama  over  the  status  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

It  ta  essential  that  this  be  done  so  that  a 
reoccurrence  of  tbe  abortive  proposed  1M7 
treaty  does  not  come  back  to  haunt  us.  As 
many  may  remember  thl-i  propoeed  1967 
treaty  contained  provisions  that  ceded  addi- 
tional rights  of  tbe  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 
gave  Panama  Joint  administration.  Increased 
our  annual  paj'mentA  to  Panama,  raised  tolls, 
and  forced  the  United  States  to  share  \t% 
defense  and  police  powers  with  Panama. 
When  the  text  of  this  treaty  was  publlAhed 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  the 
United  States  opposing  Its  provisions.  At  that 
time  about  150  Members  of  Congress  intro- 
duced or  co>$ponsored  resolutions  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  that  the  United 
States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Canal  Zone.  The  same  language 
exists  In  the  resolution  we  are  Introducing 
today.  Public  Indignation  ran  so  high  that 
tbe  1967  draft  treaty  waa  never  sent  to  the 
other  body  for  ratification.  X  aak  that  thoee 
hearings  be  made  a  part  of  this  bearing 
record! 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  now  over  two  years 
later  Much  has  transpired  A  military  Junta 
Is  now  nillng  Panama.  A  new  administration 
has  taken  over  the  reins  here  in  Wsshtng- 
ton.  On  tbe  other  band,  much  has  remained 
the  same.  C-astro  Is  still  preaching  and  ex- 
porting revolution  In  Latin  America.  Ameri- 
can property  is  still  being  ex -appropriated 
"south  of  the  border."  Many  people  tioth  here 
and  abroad  call  for  the  sturender  of  American 
bases  and  rights  throughout  the  world.  The 


Panamanian  Oovemment  Is  aware  of  this 
and  Is  now  willing  to  make  another  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  They  know  that 
tbey  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to 
gain.  They  no  doubt  feel  that  If  tbey  obtain 
concessions  from  us  as  they  did  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  tbe  1867  treaty,  they  can  obtain 
them  again  in  any  new  round  of  negotiations. 
I  am  also  confident  that  tbe  citizenry  of 
this  country  know  and  comprehend  the 
strategic  importance  of  tbe  Canal  Zone.  Ajj 
a  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Serv'cee  I  waa  particularly  concerned  about 
the  possible  effect  of  the  1967  treaty  on  tJotb 
tbe  subjects  of  national  security  and  hemi- 
spheric defense.  The  importance  of  tbe  Canal 
Zone  as  a  bastion  on  our  "southern  flank" 
cannot  be  overrated.  Without  our  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone  the  possibility  of  a  poten- 
tially hostue  regime  in  Panama  denying  ac- 
cess of  the  transferring  our  naval  forces  from 
ocean  to  ocean  ever  grows.  The  loss  of  this 
access  could  destroy  a  link  In  our  defense 
chain  and  could  produce  a  disaster.  It  is  par- 
ticularly Inappropriate  In  this  time  of  con- 
tingency expectancy  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Weaker.  Intertwined  with  the  aspect 
of  national  security,  is  the  equally  Important 
area  of  hemisphere  defense.  The  Canal  Zone 
under  our  control  and  jurLsdlctlon  serves  as 
an  outpost  thwarting  the  perverted  ambi- 
tions of  Castro,  Moscow  and  Peking  Our 
presence  serves  as  a  constant  reminder  of  our 
determination  to  stop  subversion  in  Latin 
America.  I  aak,  would  Panamtanlan  control 
of  the  canal  serve  a  like  purpose?  I  think  the 
answer  Is  obvious. 

Bf^ides  military  considerations,  the  com- 
mercial  considerations  must  also  be  ex- 
amined- A  Communist  or  hostile  government 
could  completely  close  the  canal  to  United 
States  shipping.  Over  sixty-five  percent  of 
all  United  buies  shipping  pa-sslng  through 
the  canal  annually  either  originates  or  ter- 
minates in  United  States  ports  The  added 
shipping  costs,  as  well  as  the  curtailment  of 
shipping  would  be  astronomical  in  the  event 
this  facility  was  denied  our  use. 

Benldes  paying  the  price  for  Increased 
shipping  coats,  the  United  States  taxpayer 
could  possibly  be  forced  to  surrender  his 
aggr^ate  Investment  of  over  »&,000,- 
000.000  which  wotUd  constitute  the  biggest 
single  '  gi ve-away "  In  recorded  history  I 
cannot  envision  the  American  people  wish- 
ing to  write  off  this  huge  public  asset,  with- 
out some  reasonable  and  tangible  compensa- 
tion in  return.  Let's  at  least  put  the  question 
to  them! 

Mr,  Chairman.  1  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  In  total  agreement  with  the 
statement  I  have  made  here  today,  and  I 
remind  you  that  no  other  branch  of  the 
Government  has  the  feel  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  electorate  as  does  tbe  membership  of 
the  House. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  who  are  concerned 
do  everything  in  their  power  now.  to  prevent 
the  surrender  of  our  right  to  the  control  of 
tbe  Panama  Canal.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  the  Panama  Canal  t>eoDme  another 
Suez. 

H.  Rbs.  603 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tbe  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas  under  tbe  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation,  regula- 
tion, and  management  of  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Bay-Bunau- 
VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903,  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  the  perpetuity  of  use.  occupa- 


tion, control,  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  aanltatlon,  and  protection  for  aald 
canal  was  granted  to  the  United  SUtea;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  #60,000,000  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity;  and 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  has  made  an 
aggregate  investment  In  said  canal  in  an 
amount  of  over  16.000,000.000;  and 

Whereas  said  Investment  or  any  part  there- 
of could  never  be  recovered  In  the  event  of 
Panamanian  seizure  or  United  States  aban- 
donment; and 

Whereas  under  article  IV.  section  3.  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States  Is  specifically  vested  in  the 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  in 
United  States  ports:  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  Im- 
portance and  imperative  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  dtirlng  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  in  a  proposed  treaty  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  would  shorUy 
relinqulab  its  control  over  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  dictatorship  in  control  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Panama  eeeks  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  looking  toward 
a  similar  treaty:  and 

Whereas  the  present  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Atlantic- Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  may  result  In  a  decision 
to  utilize  tbe  present  canal  as  a  port  of  a 
ne'«  sea  level  canal;  and 

Whereas  any  action  looking  toward  an 
agreement  wltb  the  Oovemment  of  Panama 
which  would  affect  the  interest,  of  the  United 
Slates  In  the  Canal  would  be  premature  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mlseion  in  any  event:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  miaint&ln  and  protect  Its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  canal  and 
that  tbe  United  States  Oovemment  in  no 
way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any 
of  these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction  to 
any  other  sovereign  nation  or  to  any  inter- 
national organisation. 

H.R.  3793 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposee 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativeji    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Modem- 
Ixation  Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  is  authorised  and  directed  to  prosecute 
the  work  necessary  to  increase  the  capacity 
and  Improve  the  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  project  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 34.  1939  (Bouse  Document  Numbered 
310,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and  authorised 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of  August  U, 
1939  (63  Stat.  140G:  Public  Numbered  S01. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  with  usable  lock  di- 
mensions of  not  leas  than  one  hiuidred  and 
forty  feet  by  not  leas  than  one  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  by  not  less  than  forty-five  feet, 
and  including  the  following:  elimination  of 
the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  and  consolidation  of 
all  Pacific  locks  near  Mlraflorea  In  new  lock 
structures  to  correspond  with  the  locks  ca- 
pacity at  Gatun.  raise  the  siunmlt  water 
level  to  Its  optimum  height  of  approximately 
ninety-two  feet,  and  provide  a  summit-level 
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lake  anchorage  at  tbe  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal,  together  with  such  appurtenant  struc- 
tures, works,  and  facilities,  and  enlarge* 
ments  or  Improvements  of  existing  channels, 
structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as  may  bo 
deemed  necessary,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
not  to  exceed  W50.000,000,  which  Is  hereby 
authonesd  to  be  approprlatd  for  this 
purpose. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentenoe 
and  tbe  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1039  (63  Stat.  1409;  PubUc  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  in 
such  Act.  the  terms  "Govemor  of  the 
Panama  Canal".  "Secretary  of  War",  and 
"Panama  Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  "Govemor  of 
the  Canal  Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army", 
and  "Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  ptirpoaes  of  this 
Act.  the  Govemor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
act  and  exerdae  his  authority  as  President 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  that 
company. 

8«c.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esrtabllshed  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tbe  "Bo&rd"l . 

(b)  The  Booj-d  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  odtlzens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Member*  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
wltb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  follows: 

(11  one  member  from  private  Ufe,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  In  private  business  (In- 
cluding engineering): 

(3)    two  members  from  private  Ufe,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  In  the  aduice  of  en- 
glneertng; 
^  (3)    one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 

3       officer   of    the    Corps    of    Engineers,   United 
States  Army  (retired);  and 

(4t  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
offloer  of  the  tine.  United  Ststes  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

(c>  The  President  shall  dealgnate  as  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. 

(d)  Tbe  President  sbsU  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  Its  work  under  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  tbe  Executive  Schedule  in  section  6313 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
memt>ers  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  an- 
num rate  which  is  (500  less  than  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  Tbe  members  of 
the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  tbe 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  pskid  at  a  rate  of  baalo 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  re- 
tired officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate  of 
pay  from  the  United  States  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  6600  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  i4)polnt.  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  suob  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  Board. 

Bac.  4.  (a)  Tbe  Board  la  autbortxed  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
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designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  In  section  3(a)  of  tUla  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  In- 
formation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  constrticUon.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to.  and  have  had 
the  prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  report-  prompUy  to  the  Govemor  of  tbe 
Canal  Zone  the  resulu  of  its  studies  and  re- 
views of  all  plans  and  designs.  Including 
changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or  its 
recommendations  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions thereof,  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit,  In  its 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

SBC.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  neceasary  by  tbe  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utliuse  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  tbe  United  States  Oov- 
emment and  its  officials:  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorise  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board, 
to  administer  oaths  and  sjlfirmatlons.  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Infor- 
mation and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and 
rweords  which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant 
or  material  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
territory,  or  any  other  area  under  the  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  Canal  Zone. 

tec.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act,  tbe  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  tbe  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  there  in 
accordance  wltli  section  S109  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
$300  per  diem. 

See.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  eetabllahment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  coDcemed.  any  of 
tbe  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  a.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  molls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
tbe  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  tbe  Board  may 
request. 

Sic.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  persotmel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  67  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  goir- 


emment  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  Its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Bec.  11.  All  expenses  of  tbe  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  present«Uoa 
of  ItemlJted  vouchers  therefor  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
mamber  or  employee  ot  the  Board  as  tbe 
Chairman  may  designate. 

8«c.  13.  There  ore  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  tbe  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  s\ims  08  may  be  necesosry  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

SBC.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (54  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  or  of  any  other 
statute.  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  at 
this  Act  Is  suporaeded,  Tot  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texftfi  ^Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Itir.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  would 
provide  a  nationwide  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  to  be  established  through 
Federal  grants  matched  by  State  and 
local  funding,  with  utilization  of  the  sur- 
plus commodity  programs. 

The  bill.  If  enacted,  would  mean  that 
persons  66  years  or  older  could  be  pro- 
vided with  at  least  one  hot  meal  per  day 
at  a  reasonable  low-cost  to  them.  Tbe 
meals  would  be  available  at  strategically 
located  centers  such  as  community  cen- 
ters, senior  citizen  centers,  schools,  and 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. The  senior  citizen  would,  thus, 
not  only  be  provided  with  a  decent  meal 
but  also  a  chanoe  to  be  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  others,  thereby,  encouraging 
social  contact. 

Extensive  hearings  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  last  fall  resulted  in  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation of  this  legislation.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Clauds  Peppbr.  reported  that; 

Amnng  the  programs  discussed  m  the 
hearings  were  the  dexnonstratlon  proiects 
ccmducted  by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
under  title  IV — research  and  development 
grants,  which  evidenced  not  only  their  de- 
strabUity,  but  their  feaslbUlty. 

Twenty-seven  projects  established 
over  17  States  in  a  3-year  period  proved 
to  be  very  successful. 

The  hearings  again  pointed  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  elderly  person  must  rely  on  a 
fixed-income  that  continues  to  shrivel 
up  as  the  cost-of-living  Increases.  Strict 
budgets  must  be  followed  and  for  some, 
food  always  se^ns  to  be  the  last  priority, 
since  the  rent,  utilities,  taxes,  and  medi- 
cines must  be  paid. 

In  testimony  before  the  hearings,  Mrs. 
Sandra  Howell,  project  director  for  the 
Gerontological  Society,  described  the  re- 
sults of  inadequate  diet  as  follows : 

VThen  poor  nutrition  exists  and  persists  In 
the  older  adults.  It  serves  to  Intensiry  the 
severity  of  other  conditions  which  accom- 
pany the  processes  of  aging.  By  not  speolfi- 
CAUy  dealing  with  the  problems  of  adequate 
diet  In  the  elderly  (we  encourage)  the  tplni 
of  chronic  disease,  physical  and  psychic  dls- 
abUtty.  and  ultimate  institutionalization. 
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I  cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  Howell's  ob- 
servation more.  It  Is  my  hope  that  full 
consideration  be  given  this  legislation  In 
the  light  oJ  the  need  find  also  of  its  leasl- 
blllty  as  demonstrated  by  the  projects  oJ 
the  Adminlitration  on  Aging.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  there  are  already  more  than 
55  Congressmen  that  have  joined  this  bi- 
partisan edort  and  I  trust  that  we  can 
pool  our  efforts  together  lor  enactment 
of  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 


AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  DISCRIMINATION  IN  PEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTOR EMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ■ 
previou.'!  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorl:  (Mr.  Ry«m)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1968  seven  Members  of  Congress  spon- 
sored ad  hoc  hearings  on  discrimination 
in  the  Federal  civil  senlce  and  by  Fed- 
eral contractors.  These  ad  hoc  hearings 
were  convened  after  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  refused  to  agree 
to  hold  hearings  on  thLs  issue.  The  seven 
who  sponsored  the  resulting  ad  hoc  hear- 
ings were  Mr.  Co.nters.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Dow.  Mr.  Hawkiks.  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr. 
Nix,  and  myself. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  very  fact  of 
holding  these  hearings  would  bring  suffi- 
cient focus  to  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  so  that  meaningful 
positive  change  would  result.  In  part,  we 
were  successful.  The  hearings  did  bring 
to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  organized 
group  of  Congressmen,  and  they  thereby 
did  encourage  response. 

However,  this  response  in  no  way  suffi- 
ciently met  the  necessities.  As  the  hear- 
ings on  ad  hoc  congressional  committee 
established,  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program  within  the  Federal 
civil  service  is  very  deflclent.  Its  promises 
have  far  outstripped  its  actual  results. 
Similarly,  the  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram— the  Federal  Government's  osten- 
sible means  to  a.«ure  equal  employment 
opportunity  among  the  concerns  with 
which  It  contracta — is  very  much  unsatis- 
factory. 

This  persisting  lack  of  an  effective 
equal  emplo>'ment  opportunity  program 
within  the  Federal  employment  estab- 
lishment has  convinced  us  that  the  pub- 
lished report  of  our  hearings  will  further 
expcse  these  deficiencies. 

Other  events,  as  well.  Justify  publica- 
tion of  these  hearings  now.  Not  only  do 
the  deficiencies  noted  then  still  remain. 
Opportunity  for  corrective  legislative  ac- 
tion wUl  soon  be  at  hand,  and  hopefully 
the  publication  of  these  hearings  will 
help  engender  further  support  for  this 
action,  as  embodied  in  H  R.  17555.  This 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  transfers  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunit.-  Commission  authority 
for  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program  within  the  Federal  civil  service. 
One  of  the  major  recommendations  of 
our  committee  is.  In  fact,  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  supervisory  au- 
thority over  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program  in  the  civil  service  be 
transferred  to  another  agency. 


Moreover,  while  figures  alone  cannot 
give  the  whole  story,  tliey  do  lead  to  the 
compelling  conclusion — as  does  our  re- 
port— that  the  transfer  which  HSl.  17555 
proposes  of  the  supenisory  authority  for 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram out  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  essential.  And  the  Just-released 
Preliminary  Report  of  Minority  Group 
Employment  in  the  Federal  Government, 
1969,  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, shows  how  little  real  progress 
has  been  made.  This  report  presents  sta- 
tistics as  of  November.  1969:  its  prede- 
cessor report,  entitled  "Study  of  Minority 
Group  Employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 1967,"  presented  data  as  of 
November  1967. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  reports  shows 
the  intninial  progress  made  over  the  2- 
year  period.  Over  all.  there  has  been  a 
20,000-man  decline  in  Federal  employ- 
ment from  November  30. 1967.  to  Novem- 
ber 30.  1969— from  2,621,939  down  to 
2,601.639. 

The  number  of  black  employees  in  the 
general  schedule  civil  service  has  de- 
clined from  390.842  down  to  389,251.  In 
terms  of  percentages,  there  has  been  a 
virtually  negligible  increase — from  14.9 
percent  in  1967  up  to  15  percent  in 
1969. 

The  numt)er  of  Spanish-sumamed  em- 
ployees has  shown  somewhat  of  an  in- 
creajse.  from  68.945  in  1957  up  to  73,619 
in  1969.  But  this  only  represents  a  bare 
percentage  increase,  as  based  on  total 
Federal  employment,  of  just  0  2  percent: 
Spanish  sumamed  employees  constituted 
2.6  percent  of  the  Federal  work  force  in 
1967.  and  they  constituted  2.8  percent  in 
1969. 

American  Indians  and  Orientals  have 
experienced  no  pereentage  Increase,  and 
only  negligible  increases  in  absolute 
numbers.  American  Indian  Federal  em- 
ployees totaled  16,469  in  1967,  which 
equaled  0.6  percent:  they  totaled  16,- 
478 — an  increase  of  9 — in  1969,  this 
equaling  the  same  percentage  of  0.6  per- 
cent. Oriental  Federal  employees  totaled 
20.416  in  1967 — 0.8  percent.  They  totaled 
21,188  In  1969 — again,  0.8  percent. 

So.  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  the 
passage  of  2  years'  time  has  meant  little 
of  benefit  to  minority  sroup  members,  so 
far  as  employment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned.  In  terms  of  per- 
centage distributions,  the  same  conclu- 
sion is  apparent. 

Another  aspect  of  employment  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  grade-level  dis- 
tributions. Our  report  .shows  very  clearly, 
as  do  other  documents,  that  minority 
group  members  are  overwhelmingly  rep- 
resented in  the  low  grades — which  means 
low  wages  and  little  or  no  authority — 
and  overwhelmingly  underrepresented 
in  the  high  grades — which  correlate  with 
higher  pay  and  more  authority. 

And.  a  comparison  of  the  1987  and 
1969  figures  prepared  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  confirms  the  continua- 
tion of  this  pattern. 

In  1987.  11.6  percent  of  black  Federal 
employees  held  GS-5  through  8  posi- 
tions. In  1969,  this  percoitage  figure  had 
only  risen  to  13  percent.  In  1967,  4.3  per- 
cent of  black  Federal  employees  were 
employed  in  GS-9  through  11  Jobs:  in 
1969,  the  percentage  was  5.1.  In  1967, 


only  1,8  of  the  Federal  employees  In 
grade  levels  12  through  18  were  black: 
In  1969,  the  percentage  waa  Just  2M 
percent. 

The  figures  for  Spanlsh-surnamed 
Americans  are  similar.  For  OS-5  through 
8.  the  percenUges  are:  1967—1.9  per- 
cent, 1969 — 2.1  percent.  For  OS-» 
through  11,  they  are:  1967-1.2  percent, 
1969 — 1.4  percent  And  In  the  grade 
levels  12  through  18,  Spanish-surnamed 
employees  constituted  0.6  percent  of  the 
Federal  work  force  in  1967.  In  1969.  they 
constituted  0.7  percent. 

American  Indians  show  a  decline  In 
every  grade  category.  For  catetrory  OS-1 
through  4.  down  from  1.8  percent  to  1.6 
percent.  For  GS-5  through  8.  dowTi  from 
1  percent  to  0.7  percent.  For  GS-9 
through  11.  down  from  0.7  percent  to 
0.5  percent.  And  for  OS-12  through  18. 
down  from  0.3  percent  to  0.2  percent. 

The  statistics  regarding  Oriental 
Americans  within  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice reflect  tlie  same  distressing  picture. 
In  the  GS-5  through  8  groupliu.  there 
was  no  percentage  change.  In  the  GS-9 
tliiough  II  group,  the  figure  rose  from 
0.9  percent  In  1967  to  1  percent  in  1969. 
In  tlie  QS-12  through  18  group,  the  fig- 
ure rose  from  0.7  percent  in  1967  to 
0.?  peroent  on  1969. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  occupying  high  level 
petitions,  the  passage  of  2  years'  time 
again  shows  a  depressing  result. 

There  are  more  than  30  miUion  Ameri- 
cans who  constitute  members  of  minor- 
ity groups — Negroes,  Spanish-sumamed 
.'.meritans.  American  Indians,  and  Ori- 
ental Americans.  Yet,  in  the  entire  Fed- 
eral general  schedule  civU  service,  as  of 
November  1969.  there  were,  in  tiie  three 
highest  grade  levels — GS-16  through 
18 — exactly  97  such  Americans.  In  the 
highest  grade — GS-18 — there  were  seven 
blacks,  two  Spanlsh-surnamed  Ameri- 
cans, no  American  Indians,  and  two 
Oriental  Americans — a  total  of  11. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  of  tlie  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Hearings  on  Discrimi- 
nation in  Federal  Employment  and  Fed- 
eral Contractor  Employment  concerns 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram within  the  Federal  CivU  Service.  I 
am  today  including  the  first  part  of  the 
report  in  the  Conorissxonal  Ricoirn.  on 
behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Comyibs, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
HxLSTOSKi.  Mr.  Nb.  and  myself.  As  we 
stated  In  the  foreword  to  the  report: 

We  believe  thli  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Oon- 
gTKSIonal  He»rlng»  on  DlBcrlmlnatlon  In 
Federal  Employment  and  Federal  Contr»ctof 
Employment  u  compelling  rehutUi  to  the 
rhetoric  of  action  which  Is.  in  fact.  dliguU* 
for  inaction.  We  believe  this  report  starkly 
preaenu  the  failure  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program,  both  within  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  aerrlce.  and  aa  to  Federal  oon- 
tractore.  We  Intend  thla  report  to  penetrau 
the  rhetoric,  and  to  atand  a*  a  demand  foe 
immediate.  effectlTe.  meaninglul  action. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  follows: 
AD   Hoc    CoNoaaaaioWAL   HaAarwoa    ow    Dra- 

CaiMIWATION   tit   FBDB«AL   EMPlXJTMaMT   AITO 

FBnaAi.  Ooiri«ACTt}a  EMnoTHxm 
roacwoas 

Becmuae  or  the  crucial  Importance  <rf  th* 
laaua  of  employtoant  to  tollllona  of  Amar- 
loauu  who  have  been,  and  are  being,  pra- 
vented  from  ralAlng  their  economilc  status 
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and  lulng  tbelr  taOecta.  we.  In  1968.  ukcd 
ft  number  of  Oongresskmftl  oommltteee  to 
oonvene  rormal  bewlngs  to  study  thlB  prob- 
lem. None — end  tbese  inoludod  both  Hoiue 
mnd  Senate  committees — agreed  to  do  ao. 
Oonaequently,  we  convened  tlieae  Ad  Hoc 
Hearlnga.  which  were  held  December  &-~6, 
1068. 

ThlB  Report  \m  the  reault.  It  preeente  the 
testimony  of  witneaees  who  have  both  aeen 
and  experienced  the  dlscrljnln&tlon  which, 
tragically,  pervadea  the  federal  employment 
eatabllahment — both  in  the  clvU  service  and 
BB  to  federal  contractors. 

We  would  like  to  thank  these  wttnosBes  for 
talcing  the  time  to  appear  in  Waahington. 
Some  of  them  Incurred  aerloui  financial 
hardship  in  making  the  trip,  and  thla  la  fur- 
ther testimony  to  their  alncerlty. 

Some  tentlmony  haa  been  omltt«d.  aome 
words  have  been  changed  to  achieve  conti- 
nuity. In  no  case,  however,  has  the  subatan- 
tlve  meaning  of  any  wltneu'  presentation 
been  altered.  Our  recommendatlona  will  fol- 
low the  presentation  of  teetlmony. 

We  bellere  this  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
CX>ngrefialonal  Hearings  on  Discrimination  In 
Federal  Employment  and  Federal  Contractor 
Employment  Is  compelling  rebuttal  to  the 
rhetoric  of  action  which  Is.  In  fact,  disguise 
for  Inaction.  We  believe  thla  Report  starkly 
presents  the  failure  of  the  equal  employment 
c^portunlty  program,  both  within  the  fad- 
era!  civil  service,  and  as  to  federal  contrac- 
tors. We  intend  this  Report  to  penetrate  the 
rhetoric,  and  to  stand  as  a  demand  for  Im- 
mediate, eJTectlve.   meaningful   action. 

Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on  Dis- 
crimination In  Federal  Employment 
and  Federal  Contractor  Employment — 
John  Oonyera,  Jr..  Member  of  Oon- 
gress,  Cbajlee  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  Member 
of  Congress,  John  Dow,  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Augustus  Hawkins. 
Member  of  Congress,  Henry  Helstoakl, 
Member  of  Congress,  Robert  Nix, 
Member  of  Congress,  William  P.  Ryan. 
Member  of  Congreas. 

agOAL   tMFLOTMXMr  OPPOBTVNrrT   IN  TH» 
COVEBNMENT 

/.  /ntroduction 

Supervision  of  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program  within  the  federal  gov- 
ernment resides  in  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission, whose  role  Is  now  established  by 
Executive  Order  11478,  Issued  by  President 
Nixon  on  August  8,  1989.  and  supervedlng 
Part  I  of  Executive  Order  11246,  issued  by 
Prealdent  Johnson  on  September  34.  1965. 

The  most  recent  complete  date  on  minor- 
ity group  employment  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  that  provided  In  the  1967  report  of 
the  Civil  Ser\'lce  Commission,  cnUtled  "Study 
of  Minority  Group  Employment  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  On  September  10.  1970. 
the  Commission  Issued  Ma  "Preliminary  Re- 
port of  Minority  Group  Employment  In  Fed- 
eral Government.  1969."  The  final  report  la 
expected  to  be  published  In  November,  1970. 

An  analysis  of  the  1967  report,  which  pre- 
aents  data  complied  ris  of  November  80,  1967. 
and  the  PreiUnlnary  Report,  which  preeenla 
data  compiled  as  of  November  30,  1966,  shows 
the  following  comparisons: 

(a)  There  was  a  total  of  3,621,939  full- 
time  federal  employees  aa  of  November,  1967, 
and  a  total  of  3.601.039  as  of  November  30, 
1069. 

(b)  Black  employees  totaled  390343  In 
1M7 — 14-9%.  Black  employees  totaled  389.361 
In  1969 — 16.0%.  In  brief,  there  was  virtually 
no  change  in  terms  of  percentages,  and  there 
was  an  actual  decline  In  terms  of  numbers. 

(c)  Spanish  surnanuKl  federal  employeee 
totaled  68.946  In  1967— 2.6re.  They  tbtaled 
73.619  In  1969—3.8%.  In  thla  instance,  there 
was  both  a  minor  percentage  increase,  and 
a  minor  increase  Ln  absolute  numbers. 

(d)  American    Indian    employees    totaled 


10.460  In  1967 — 0.6%.  They  totaled  16,476  tn 
1009 — 0.6%.  In  thla  lostanoe.  there  waa  no 
percentage  change,  and  only  a  negligible  In- 
crease In  absolute  numbers. 

(«)  Oriental  federal  employees  totaled 
30,416  In  1967 — 0.8-%.  They  totaled  31.188  in 
leee — 0.8%.  In  this  Instance,  there  was  again 
a  negligible  Increase  In  absolute  numbara. 
and  no  change  In  terms  of  percentage. 
a.  smncAaT  or  tistxmoht  ok  Moroftrrr  cboup 

EMPLOTMEirr  XM  THE  rKDSaAI.  COVXaNMXNT 

The  testimony  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Oon- 
greaelonai  Conunlttee  concerning  minority 
group  employment  within  the  federal  gov- 
ernment breaks  down  Into  easenttally  four 
chief  areas: 

(1)  the  existence  of  discrimination,  ex- 
perienced both  In  terms  of  Individual  vlctl- 
zatloD  and  in  terms  of  pattema  of  depriva- 
tion of  opportunity; 

(2)  the  Inadequacy  and  Inability  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  charged  with  the 
responMblUty  for  the  rights  of  federal  em- 
ployres,  to  conduct  and  control  the  equal 
employment   opportunity   program: 

(3)  the  bankruptcy,  and  even  negative  In- 
fluence, of  the  employee  grievance  proce- 
dure In  dealing  with  and  rectifying  dlscrtml- 
natlon  In  hiring.  In  employment,  and  In 
promotion;  and 

(4)  the  failure  of  so-called  "afflrmaUve  ac- 
tion" to  remedy  past  and  present  wrongs. 

1.  The  atatUticx  of  diacrimination 

The  statistics  presented  by  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Congrea- 
slonal  Committee  make  eminently  clear  that 
minority  group  members  are  under-repre- 
sented In  policy-making  poaltlons  within  the 
federal  eatabllshment,  and  over-represented 
In  the  lower  grade  levels.  Thus,  both  In 
terms  of  authority  and  salary,  minority  group 
members  remain  second  class  cltlsens. 
Z.  The  Civil  Service  commisHon 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  U  com- 
mitted to  a  merit  promotion  system,  which 
la  ostensibly  premised  on  objectivity  and 
neutrality.  For  example,  the  merit  promo- 
tion system  keys  advancement  to  achieve- 
ment ana  years  uf  eervlce.  pursuant  to  Its 
aipi  of  precludl:ig  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
personal  favoritism.  Federal  law  precludes 
more  than  one -grade  promotions — that  is, 
promotion  from  a  OS-11  to  a  GS-13,  skipping 
the  GS-12  level— and  requlrea  certain  nUnl- 
mal  time  within  a  grade  before  the  employee 
is  eligible  for  promotion. 

While  this  system  has  the  laudable  aim  of 
preventing  personal  favoritism  from  out- 
weighing merit.  In  practice  the  desired  ob- 
jectivity and  neutrality  which  the  cMl  serv- 
ice system  alms  at  operates  against  the  In- 
terests of  minority  group  membeni. 

Since  moat  minority  group  members  are 
hired  in  low  grade  level  positions,  the  like- 
lihood of  reaching  a  high  grade  and  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  is  slim.  In  adldtlon.  the 
testing  which  seeks  to  select  employees  with- 
out regard  to  the  personal  favoritism  of  their 
superiors  often  Is  marked  by  a  cultural  bias 
inimical  to  the  success  of  minority  group 
members.  Moreover,  the  very  neutrality 
which  alms  at  protecting  employees  makes 
the  system  unable  to  adequately  cope  with, 
and  rectify,  the  past  discrimination  which 
has  kept  the  low  grade,  but  capable,  em- 
ployee In  a  position  incommensurate  with 
his  potential.  And  finally,  the  qualification 
standards  eel  for  Jobs  often  preclude  ad- 
vancement, yet  themselves  are  misplaced  snd 
not  keyed  to  the  actual  talents  and  abilities 
needed  for  the  Job. 

More  important  In  terma  of  the  govern- 
ment's purported  goal  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  Is  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is.  In  large  part,  uncommitted  to  this 
goal.  While  this  does  not  mean  that  ClvU 
Service  Commission  employees  are  men  of 


111  will  or  are  bigots.  It  does  mean  that  they 
have  no  special  [wsslOD  or  sensitivity  for  the 
problems  of  minority  group  members  or  for 
the  patterns  of  dlscrlmlnatton  which  the 
statistics  all  too  clearly  estabU&h. 

In  part  this  lack  of  commitment  stems  not 
only  from  disinterest,  but  also  from  ths 
essential  ethic  of  the  ComnUfision.  which  la 
neutrality.  Neutrality  is  a  viable  operative 
concept  when  its  subjects  are  all  alike.  But 
it  breaks  down  In  the  face  of  varying  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  disparate  cultures,  and 
the  actual  fact  of  Instltutlonallred  discrimi- 
nation which,  while  seldom  the  product  of 
Identifiable  individuals.  Is  all  too  often  the 
unarticulated  tradition  of  the  system. 

Finally,  the  Commission  simply  Is  Inade- 
quately staffed  to  properly  implement,  con- 
duct, supervise,  and  review  a  nation-wide 
equal  employment  opportunity  program. 

The  conduct  of  the  program  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Conunlfislon  Is,  not  surprisingly.  In- 
eCfectlve  at  best.  At  worst.  It  la  harmful.  Tbs 
Commission,  even  In  those  completed  cases  It 
does  review,  haa  hardly  ever  found  dls* 
crimination — the  statistic  quoted  by  Mr. 
Michael  Ambrose,  one  of  the  witnesses  and  a 
former  Commission  employee.  Is  3  per  cent. 
Further,  the  Commission  has  Ignored  what 
would  appear  to  be  reasonable  manairement 
techniques  by  falling  to  set  any  goals,  or 
standards,  by  which  agencies  can  gauge  their 
success  or  failure.  Kor  la  thart  any  system  to 
reward  effective  agency  programs,  or  equal 
opportunity  employment  officers,  who  actual- 
ly are  often  Intimidated — at  least  ImpUolt- 
ly — by  the  displeasure  which  their  superiors 
would  express  were  their  agendas  to  be  found 
to  be  discriminatory. 

3.  The  ffTiex^ance  procedure 

The  grievance  procedure  came  In  for  the 
severest  of  criticism  by  the  witnesses.  In 
part.  Its  fallings  follow  from  the  fallings  at 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which,  by  Iti 
quiescence  and  disinterest,  has  failed  to  ef- 
fectives cxsmine  agency  actions.  But,  more 
baalcally,  the  fallings  of  the  grievance  proce- 
dure derive  from  Its  conceptual  problems  and 
from  Its  implementation  wlibln  the  agencies. 

Conceptually,  the  grievance  procedure  la 
misplaced  because  It  Is  unable  to  grapple 
with  the  pervasive,  Don-speclflc  discrimina- 
tion endemic  throughout  the  government. 
The  procedure  Is  premised  on  an  adversarial 
confrontation  between  the  individual  com- 
plainant and  an  agency  employee  whom  he 
accuses  of  having  discriminated  against  hlm. 

This  framework  requires  identification  oi 
an  individual  dlscrlmlna  t  ing  person .  and 
Identification  of  acts  of  discrimination.  Tet 
the  first  requirement  ignores  the  patterns  of 
discrimination — through  alow  promotion, 
misdirected  testing,  restrictive  hiring — ^whlch 
perhaps  can  be  blamed  on  no  one  person  or 
group  of  persona.  And  the  latter — identifica- 
tion of  acu  of  discrimination — similarly  calls 
upon  a  showing  of  overt  acts  or  events, 
whereas  the  discrimination  may  be  far  mors 
clearly  apprehendable  In  Its  consequenocs — 
again,  the  pattern  of  discrimination  shown 
by  the  statistics — Chan  In  its  vlctlmlsftUon  of 
any  one  Indlt'ldual. 

Another  aspect  of  this  adversarial  struc- 
ture Is  the  fact  that  the  accused  agency  la 
the  Investigating  party.  Only  It  can  com- 
mandeer the  personnel  statistics  over  the  past 
years  and  the  other  Information  which  may 
be  relevant,  beyond  the  basic  alleged  aeu 
which  the  specific  complainant  points  to. 
Tet.  because  the  agency  Is  In  effect  being  put 
on  trial,  it  is  not  working  with  tiie  com- 
plainant to  rectify  a  clearly  articulated 
wrong — discrimination  In  employment — but 
against  him. 

The  witneaaee  recorded  other  vloea  In  the 
present  procedure,  as  well.  Ixing  delay  la 
typical,  for  one  thing-  In  addition,  the  agen- 
cies are  not  really  interested  In  overcoming 
discrimination.  The  complainant  must  pro- 
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Tide  his  own  counMl  and  the  cocnplalo&nt 
must  take  the  loltlatiTe.  ParUculBxljr  Va  the 
case  of  Spanish- BpeaklDg  employees,  tbU 
10  ft  significant  hurdle  because,  apart  from 
the  psychological  disposition  to  fight  which 
any  complainant  must  poeaees.  the  Spanish 
^leaking  complainant  must  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  language  as  well.  Further- 
more, a  complainant  la  labeled  as  a  trouble- 
maker—he may  win  In  the  proceeding,  but 
the  likelihood  of  future  promotion  is  mini- 
mal. 

Finally,  the  resulu  of  these  proc««dlngB 
rarely  are  In  faror  of  the  complainant.  While 
not  all  employees  may  have  valid  complaints, 
the  few  findings  of  discrlminatlOD  surely 
cannot  be  made  to  Jibe  with  the  statistics 
showing  the  concentration  of  minority 
group  memben  In  low  level  Jobs  where  they 
earn  little  money  and  poasess  little  au- 
thority 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  coin,  several  wit- 
nesses reported  that  employees  accused  of 
discrimination  have  been  promoted  during 
the  pendency  of  complaints.  In  brief,  there 
is  no  system  to  punish  those  who  have  dis- 
criminated 

4.  Afflrmative  action 
Olven  the  fact  that  the  statistics  show 
a  pervasive  pattern  of  discrimination, 
whereby  minority  group  members  an  ex- 
cluded—whether by  design  or  Instltutlonal- 
tocd  tradition— from  high  grade  positions 
of  authority,  an  affirmative  action  program 
should.  Ideallv.  seek  to  reverse  and  com- 
pensate for  such  pattern,  as  weU  as.  through 
the  indtviduallMd  means  of  grievance  pro- 
cedurw.  recufy  the  wrongs  done  to  specific 
Individuals   by  their  employer*. 

The  affirmative  action  program  within  the 
federal  employment  establishment  in  no 
way    even    brings    within    sight    the    Ideal. 


conduct  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program.  Its  institutional  orientation  to- 
wards neutrality.  Its  institutional  disinter- 
est In  combating  discrimination,  its  Inade- 
quate staffing,  and  Its  numerous  other  pro- 
gram missions,  all  minute  against  Its  being 
the  suitable  body  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  conduct  a  nationwide.  Intensive  pro- 
gram of  this  nature. 

A  separate  agency,  committed  to  eradicat- 
ing patterns  of  discrimination  and  to  ag- 
gressively responding  to,  and  reviewing,  in- 
dividual cases  of  victlmlEatlon,  is  therefor* 
essential.  Moreover,  the  very  act  of  remov- 
ing the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram overseer  role  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  punctuate  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  to 
Bggraasively  and  forcefully  Implement  Exec- 
utive Order  11478. 

Three  potential  sites  for  this  program  ap- 
pear feasible.  The  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  which  is  at  present  an  Information 
collecting  and  Investigatory  agency  with- 
out program  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing the  Executive  Order,  has  demonstrated 
commendable  diligence  and  competence. 
Olven  Implementation  re^onslblllty,  It 
would  be  a  suitable  agency  to  combat  dis- 
crimination with  m  the  federal  employment 
establlahment. 

Similarly,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  could  serve  as  such  an 
agency.  At  preaent.  it  has  no  enforcement 
authority.  But,  restructured,  it  too  could 
effectively  conduct  and  supervise  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  program  though- 
out  the  government. 

Finally,  a  completely  new  agency  could 
be  established.  This  approach  would  have  the 
advantage  of  clearly  .stating,  by  the  agency's 
very  creation,  the  federal  government's  com- 
mitment to  equal  employment  opportimlty. 


Again,  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  ba^ic  dla-      qq   y^g   other   hand,    a   new   agency   would 
position  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  ...      -  - 

which  preferential  treatment  largely  means 
setting  quotas — which  are  anathema  to  the 
Commission— to  achieve  reverse  discrimina- 
tion. 

Again,  also,  the  lack  of  particular  Interest 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  displeasure 
which  the  effective  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity officer  in  a  given  agency  may  well 
Uu:ur  from  his  superior,  dissuade  aggressive 
action. 

Further,  the  stressing  of  testa  which  erect 
needless  and  improper  obetacles  to  advance- 
ment, and  the  setting  of  qualification  stan- 
dards which  are  not  really  relevant  to  the 
]ob.  yet  which  bar  potential  applicants,  serve 
to  inhibit  affirmative  action,  rather  than  abet 
it. 

Finally,  there  is  no  means  to  compensate 
rtctlms  of  discrimination — no  means  to  ef- 
fect retroactive  promotions,  or  to  make  up 
for  the  lost  pay  a  better  Job  would  have 
provided  or  to  recompense  for  paat  anguish 
and  frustration. 


m,    KECOlfllXKDATlONS    OF    TH«    AD    HOC    COJf- 
GWSSSIOMAL      COMICTTTTZ      COnCSUVTNO      DIS- 

canfmaTioN  i»  nmcftAL  zmplotufnt 

Given  the  continuing  existence  of  dis- 
crimination in  federal  employment,  and  the 
failure  of  the  present  system  to  rectify  tlils 
discrimination  and  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  Its  victims,  it  is  clear  that  changefl  must 
be  instituted— very  significant  change* 
which  must  enable  and  force  effective, 
meaningful  action  immediately. 

Our  recommendations,  which  largely  coin- 
cide with  thoee  of  the  witnesses  who  tetftliled 
on  minority  group  employment  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service,  follow. 
I.  ResponsiTiiltty  for  the  equal  employment 

opportunity  pro-am  fhovld  be  lodffed  in  a 

separate,  independent  agency,  rather  than 

the  Civil  Service  Commtation 

The  Civil  Berrlce  CommlsaioD  has  failed 
to  rvcn  adequately,  let  alone   aggieaaavrty. 


not  possess  the  expertise  which  the  other 
two  agencies  have  developed.  Moreover,  prag- 
matics would  seem  to  indicate  that  creation 
of  a  new  agency  would  be  less  feasible  than 
modification  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion or  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

In  sum.  we  recommend  that  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  supervisory  mis- 
sion be  removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  lo<lged  in 
either  a  modified  civil  Rights  Commlaslon 
or  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, or  a  totally  new  agency. 
2.  The  agcrtcy  designated  to  tupervixe  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  program 
must  be  0v«n  cease  and  desist  authority 
At  present,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  Is  only  authorized 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  use  "informal  method"  to  resolve 
Job  discrimination  complalnu  falling  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  no  enforcement  authority. 

As  the  Nathim  Report,  entitled  "Jobs  and 
Civil  Rights."  and  published  In  April.  1969 
by  the  U.8.  Commission  on  Cl^'ll  Rights, 
Etatee: 

"Cease  and  desist  authority  for  the  EEOC 
is  essenual  no  mA.ner  what  else  Is  done.  The 
point  is  not  so  much  that  cease  and  desist 
authority  would  be  widely  used,  as  that  Its 
availability  would  make  It  easier  to  secure 
compliance  and  cooperation  in  every  phase 
of  EEOC  operaUons.  (pages  M-fl?), 

Propooals  have  been  made  repeatedly  in 
Congr«6a  to  authorize  such  authority  for  the 
EEOC.  These  include  HJt.  633fi  and  HJl. 
17555.  both  Introduced  in  the  91st  Congress. 
HH.  17555  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
and  hopefuUy  will  be  paased  this  session. 
Strangely,  but  perhaps  not  surprisingly, 
this  Administration's  appointee  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  EEOC  has  changed  his  posi- 
tion frocn  terming  cease  and  dedst  authcrity 


"absolutely  essenUal  *  during  his  confirma- 
tion tastlmony  after  be  was  appointed  in 
Ai»ll  of  19^.  to  supporting  the  Adminis- 
tration EEOC  legislation,  which  does  not 
give  the  EEOC  authority  to  issue  such  orders. 
Cease  and  desUt  authority  is  eaaentlal. 
whether  the  federal  equal  employment  op- 
portunity program  la  lodged  in  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission,  the  EEOC.  or  a  totally 
new  agency. 

3.  Whatever  agency  is  to  implement  the  equaX 
employment  opportunity  program,  it  must 
have  hroad  investigatory  powers  which  are 
regularly  and  stringently  exercised 

At  preaent.  review  of  agency  practices  Is 
largely  a  post  facto  exercise  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Moreover,  this  exercise  must 
usually  be  initiated  by  an  aggrieved  em- 
ployee's making  an  appeal  to  the  Commission 
from,  an  adverse  grievance  complaint  finding. 
The  Commission,  or  whatever  agency  replaces 
It  In  the  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram supervisory  role,  should,  of  Its  own 
initiative,  undertake  periodic,  random  In- 
vestigations of  federal  agencies.  In  simple 
terms— a  little  fear  will  keep  an  agency  on 
Its  toes,  so  to  speak. 

4.  Goals   must  be  set  for  desired  minority 

group  employment 

At  present,  there  la  no  effective  manner  for 
an  agency  to  ascertain  how  well  It  is  doing  In 
hiring  and  promoting  minority  group  mem- 
bers. It  has  no  numbers  against  which  to 
measure  Its  performance.  Some  rationale — 
albeit  minor — for  the  agencies'  failings  thus 
far  lies  In  the  lack  of  direction  which  they 
have  received  from  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  can  certainly 
set  goals — ranges  of  minority  group  employ- 
ment for  each  type  of  Job  and  each  grade 
level — much  oa  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
done  in  its  PhUadelphIa  Plan,  which  seta 
ranges  of  employment  goals  for  different  types 
of  construction  Jobs  In  federaUy  financed  or 
assisted  construction  projects. 

5.  Special  recruitment  of  minority  group 
members  should  be  undertaken 

While  some  steps  have  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  recruiting  minority  group  mem- 
bers, added  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  re- 
cruiting blaclts.  Mexican- Americans,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Indians.  Orleatals,  and  women,  who, 
while  numerlcaUy  In  the  majority  in  t«nnB 
of  total  population,  are  very  much  under- 
represented  both  in  terms  of  salary  levels 
and  grade  levels  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

6.  Special    measures   j/iouM    be   undertaken 
in  areas    populated    by  Spanish -apeakini; 
Americans  to  utilize  Spanish  aa  a  second 
language 
Particularly  as  brought  out  by  one  of  the 

witQ«ases.  Mr.  Domingo  Nick  Reyaa.  the  lan- 
guage barrier  is  a  severe  Impediment  to  the 
hiring  and  advancement  of  Spanish -q)eaklag 
Americaiu  and  to  their  utilization  of  the 
grievance  procedure.  Meaningful  action  must 
be  taken  to  utUUe  Spanish,  to  administer 
tests  In  Spanish,  and  to  translate  Instruc- 
tions into  Spanish. 

Moreover,  not  only  wUl  Spanish -speaking 
employees  within  the  clvU  service  be  aided 
by  such  action.  The  federal  government,  by 
hiring  more  Spanish -speaking  employeea. 
supervisors,  and  other  offlolala,  wlU  be  better 
able  to  serve  and  communicate  with  thoee 
citLsens  and  non-citizens  who  speak  only 
Spanish. 

7.  The   grievance   procedure   must   be  over- 
hauled 

The  present  grievance  procedure  Is  a  sham. 
It  Is  almost  completely  worthless.  The  pro- 
cedure process  takes  far  too  long,  the  ad- 
versarial natiu-e  of  the  proceeding  mistakenly 
pits  the  complainant  against  the  very  agency 
which  cnntrols  his  access  to  essential  infor- 
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matlon.  and  the  review  process  is  obviously 
unsatisfactory. 

One  of  the  major  functions  to  be  served 
by  lodging  authority  for  supervision  of  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  program  In 
another  agency  other  than  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  must  be  to  provide  the  com- 
plainant with  an  ally  equal  In  institution- 
alized strength  to  the  agency  which  he  Is 
challenging.  Another  major  function  must 
be  to  expedite  grievance  proceedings  by  es- 
tablishing meaningful  time  requirements 
for  action,  and  by  enforcing  them. 

What  we  now  have,  in  effect,  Is  a  system 
of  a  right  without  a  remedy.  The  lack  of 
the  latter  makes  the  former  meaningless. 
a.    Whenever  a   m,inority   group   member   is 

not  hired  or  promoted,  an  explanation  in 

tenting  must  be  made  to  the  miperior  in 

charge 

Again,  a  knowledge  of  someone  watching 
over  an  employee's  shoulder  will  help  to 
deter  discriminatory  acts. 

9.  Those  who  are  found  guity  of  discrimi- 

nation should  be  penalized 
Testimony  revealed  that  employees  charged 
with  discriminatory  practices  have  been 
promoted  during  the  pendency  of  com- 
plalnu filed  regarding  them.  Whether  those 
who  have  been  found  to  have  actually  dis- 
criminated have  been  subsequently  pro- 
moted la  unclear. 

The  employee  who.  through  his  discrimi- 
natory acts,  has  deprived  another  employee 
of  a  hiring  or  promotion  opportunity,  must 
be  punished.  Obviously,  firing  Is  the  severest 
penalty,  but  It  should  not  be  foreclosed  as 
one  alternative.  At  the  least,  an  unfavor- 
able notation  should  be  appended  to  the 
employee's  personnel  record,  and  this  should 
be  considered  In  bis  own  poeslblUtles  for 
promotion,  or  hiring  by  another  agency. 
Perhaps  the  most  utllleable  penalty  would 
be  ineUglbUlty  for  promotion  for  a  fixed 
numt>er  of  years — 3  or  4  or  6. 

Of  course,  the  same  protections  afforded 
the  person  complaining  of  having  been  dis- 
criminated against  should  be  afforded  the 
person  found  guilty  of  having  discriminated. 
He  must  have  an  effective,  fair  opportunity 
to  dispute  the  charge  and  to  challenge  the 
finding  Moreover,  penalties  regarding  pro- 
motions and  hiring  should  be  assessed 
against  those  making  proven  frivolous  com- 
plaints in  an  effort  to  harm  or  defame  an- 
other person. 

10.  RewoTds  should  be  set  for  agency  em- 
ployees who  do  im,plement  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  diligently 
At  present,  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity officer  who  performs  well  receives  no 
reward  for  doing  so.  Nor  does  the  super- 
visory employee  who  operates  a  division  free 
from  discriminatory  practices.  Thus,  they 
have  little  incentive  to  encourage  good  per- 
formance. In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  They 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
their  superiors  if  the  agency  is  labeled,  by 
the  successful  complaints  of  its  employees, 
as  discriminatory.  Merit  awards  should  be  es- 
tablished to  take  proper  note  of  diligent, 
aOlirmative  action. 

1 1 .  Retroactive  prorrwtions  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  have  been  held  back 
because  they  ifere  victimisezd  by  diicrfmf- 
ation 

The  problem  of  retroactive  promotions  Is 
one  or  the  most  difficult  which  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  faced.  TTieoretically,  every  minor- 
ity gnnip  member  would  be  eligible  for  such 
promotion,  since  the  ststifltlcs  show  patterns 
of  discrimination  which  have  affected  every 
such  person.  To  limit  retroactive  promotions 
to  Just  those  persons  who  can  win  their  case 
in  a  grievance  prooeedlng  is  to  ignore  thsis 
patterns. 


On  the  other  hand,  to  suddenly  promote 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  would 
be  to  ump  them  over  the  hea<Is  of  hundreds 
of  thouBsnds  of  other  diligent,  deservlxig 
white  employees. 

At  the  least,  retroactive  promotion  should 
be  extended  to  the  successful  grievance  pro- 
ceeding complainant.  While  promotion  may 
not  be  feasible  en  masse  for  all  minority 
group  employees,  Unmedlate  increases  in  sal- 
ary fchould  he  made  as  monetary  compensa- 
tion for  the  past  dlscrim.inauon  these  em- 
ployees have  suffered. 

12.  Affirmative  steps  should  be  taken  to  as- 
sure extensive  minority  group  employment 
in  expanding  fields 

Two  witnesses  noted  the  failure  to  hire 
minority  group  members  in  the  computer 
field — an  expanding  area  offering  good  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  Added  efl^orl 
should  be  undertaken  to  recruit  minority 
group  members  for  such  fields. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  those 
have  suffered  from  discrimination  by  being 
hired,  and  retained,  in  low  level  Jobs,  have 
Uttle  opportunity  for  advancement  In  large. 
old-Une  agencies  having  few  high  positions 
and  many  potential  personnel  to  fill  them. 
It  la  essential  that,  in  addition  to  other 
measures.  Unmedlate  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
that  minority  group  memben  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  new  agencies,  new  programs, 
and  new  fields  of  endeavor. 

13.  Testing  and  qualification  standards  must 

be  modified 

While  &ome  progress  has  been  mode  In  ad- 
justing testing  and  qualifications  to  the 
needs  of  the  Job.  much  has  yet  to  be  done. 
Clearly,  competence  in  grammar  Is  desirable, 
in  the  abstract,  but  It  may  not  be  needed — 
It  may  even  be  a  detriment — for  the  03-11 
employee  in  the  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance division  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  whose  Job  is  to  assist  local  com- 
munity action  groups  in  the  ghetto.  More- 
over, foUure  to  pass  a  test  may  weU  be  an 
irrelevant  index  of  a  person's  abiUty  to  handle 
a  Job.  especially  when  that  person  has  rele- 
vant experience. 

Reliance  on  non-validated  testing,  and  reli- 
ance on  unnecessary  Job  description  require- 
ments, do  much  to  impede,  and  often  they 
are  totaUy  misplaced  The  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission must  develop  legitimate.  realisUo 
tests  and  qualification  requirements. 

14.  Eqwil  employment  opportunity  program 

staffing  must  be  expanded 
At  present,  one  of  the  simple  logistical 
problems  In  effectively  operating  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  program  lies  In  the 
lack  of  sufficient  personnel.  The  testimony 
of  one  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Michael  Ambrose, 
for  example,  revealed  that  there  were  only 
two  professionals  at  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission to  monitor  the  entire  federal  pro- 
gram. And  every  agency  needs  added  per- 
sonnel to  operate  its  own  In-agency  program. 
Consequently,  it  is  essenual  that  greatly  ex- 
panded staffing  for  the  equal  opportunity 
office  of  each  agency  be  undertaken.  Fur- 
thermore, the  supervisory  agency — whether 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  or  one  such  as 
we  propose— must  have  an  adequate  staff. 

15.  Data  collection  and  publication  of  data 

must  be  expedited  and  expanded 
Under  the  present  grievance  procedure  sys- 
tem, the  agency  charged  with  discriminatory 
practices  Investigates  the  very  compLatnts 
made  against  it.  It  alone  has  fuU  acoosa  to 
the  records  showing  internal  patterns  of  dls- 
criminatlon^-data  which  may  well  be  very 
relevant  to  the  complainant's  case.  This  sys- 
tem should  be  changed  so  as  to  require  every 
agency  to  periodlcaUy— every  three  or  four 
months— coUate  its  data  and  make  It  fuUy 
and  readily  accessible  to  the  public  and  to 
its  employees. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EOUXJY  TO  AN  IMMORTAL  DOG. 
OLD  DRUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <Mr.  Rahoall)  i» 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privUege  and  honor  to  represent  John- 
son County.  Mo.  The  county  seat  of  that 
county  is  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  uhich  is  the 
home  of  Central  Missouri  State  College. 
However,  it  is  not  because  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college,  but  because  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  trial  which  included  the  im- 
mortal "Eulogy  to  a  Dog, '  by  Senator 
George  Graham  Vest,  that  ha^  brought 
the  most  widespread  fame  to  Warrens- 
burg  and  Johnson  County. 

The  final  trial  of  Burden  against 
Homsby  was  held  at  Warrensburg  on 
September  23,  1870.  That  trial  was  re- 
enacted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Johnson  County  Historical  Society  in 
two  performances  each  day  on  Saturday. 
September  12.  1970.  and  Simday.  Sep- 
tember 13.  1970.  at  the  old  courthouse 
at  306  North  Main  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.. 
in  the  same  building  where  the  trial  took 
place  100  years  ago. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  witness  portion* 
of  the  last  performance  on  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  was  something  I  shall  never 
forget.  The  part  of  Senator  George 
Graham  Vest,  attorney  for  the  plaintiff, 
George  Burden,  was  ably  played  by 
Gayles  Pine.  Plaintiff  Burden  was  played 
by  George  Mitchell.  T.  T.  Crittenden,  at- 
torney for  the  defendant.  Leonidos 
Homsby,  was  played  by  Robert  G.  Rus- 
sell. The  part  of  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Homsby,  was  played  by  Charles  Fitz- 
gerald. Young  Dick  Ferguson  was  played 
by  John  Hart  and  the  part  of  Mr.  Harley 
was  played  by  Stanley  Braton.  the  pres- 
ent prosecuting  attorney  of  Johnson 
County,  Mo.  Sitting  on  the  bench  was 
the  Honorable  David  J.  Dixon,  who  at 
the  present  time  is  circuit  judge  for  the 
circuit  which  embraces  Johnson  and  Cass 
Coimties.  Mo.,  while  the  part  of  the  bailiff 
of  the  court  was  played  by  Frank  M. 
Patterson. 

"Drum"  as  the  reenactment  was 
named,  was  under  the  capable  direction 
of  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Pierce,  and  staged  under 
the  general  sponsorship  of  the  Johnson 
County  Historical  Society,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Stevenson,  president.  The  costumes  were 
faithful  replicas  of  the  clothing  worn  100 
years  ago  and  the  makeup  prepared  by 
the  production  staff  was  excellent.  Each 
of  the  four  showings  of  the  reenactment 
was  well  attended. 

As  I  prepared  these  remarks  I  found  I 
soon  became  indebted  to  IcJe  F.  Johnson, 
author  of  the  "Old  Drum  Story."  a  book 
published  in  1057  by  the  Warrensburg. 
Mo..  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  her  fore- 
word, Mrs.  Johnson  points  out  historical 
events  too  often  become  mere  folk  tales 
when  their  facts  remain  unrecorded.  She 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles written  about  the  trial  of  Burden 
against  Uomsby  are  not  really  factual, 
but  somewhat  imaginative.  However,  It 
was  Mrs.  Johnson  who  carefully  combed 
the  court  records  of  the  trial  and  has 
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come  up  with  what  is  generally  acMpted 
as  dependable  material.  The  possible  ex- 
ception is  "The  Lost  Speech"  itself  which 
Is  the  description  as  signed  by  many  to 
Senator  Vesta  speedi  to  the  Jury,  gen- 
erally Imown  as  "A  Tribute  To  a  Dog  " 
The  trial  of  Burden-riomsby  was  a  long 
and  involved  legal  battle.  Actually,  there 
were  three  uials  tiiai  preceded  the  final 
one  on  September  23. 1870. 

The  piolntiil  and  the  defendant  in  tliis 
case  were  neighbors  and  broUiers-ln-law 
who  lived  on  adjoining  fanus.  There  had 
never  been  any  feud  between  the  two 
men.  II  «as  noihing  more  than  Burden's 
love  for  his  favorite  bound  dog  that  fired 
his  anger  and  personal  determination  to 
secure  justice  over  the  death  of  his  dog. 
Diuui. 

The  record  shows  that  Charles  Burden 
was  tlie  owner  of  a  beloved  hound,  named 
"Drum."  He  last  saw  his  dog  on  October 
28. 1869.  At  the  trial  he  said  he  heard  the 
flre  of  B  gun  from  ihe  direction  of  Mr. 
Homibys  and  he  immediately  became 
fearful  his  dog  had  been  .kiUed.  When  he 
called.  Drum  did  not  come.  Homsby  de- 
nied that  he  had  shot  any  dog.  A  young 
boy  rsised  by  Leomdas  Hornsby  did  ad- 
mit lie  had  shot  a  dog  widi  a  gun  loaded 
with  com,  and  Homstv  reluctantly  tes- 
Ufied  from  the  witness'  sUuid  that  he 
ha«i  urged  young  Ferguson  to  load  the 
gun  aiih  corn  so  it  would  not  hurt  the 
dog  too  much.  He  did  admit  that  the  boy 
shot  at  a  "black-loolilng"  dog  that  "hol- 
lowed" liie  a  hound  dog.  After  the  dog 
was  hit.  he  said,  he  saw  him  jump  over 
a  fence  and  he  did  not  "hollow"  anj' 
more.  Hornsby  complained  that  dogs  had 
killed  about  100  of  his  sheep,  but  stead- 
fastly derjed  that  he  had  killed  old  Drum 
or  dragged  the  body  of  the  dog  down  to 
the  creek.  He  did  admit  he  had  driven 
old  Drum  away  from  his  farm  with  rocks. 
None  of  this  story  was  enough  to  quiet 
Charles  Burden,  who  insisted  that.  If  he 
ever  found  out  who  had  killed  his  dog, 
he  would  lake  it  out  of  his  hide.  Burden 
said  he  lo\ed  his  dog  so  much  he  would 
not  have  talcen  »150  for  him.  He  de- 
scribed the  dog  as  an  experienced  hunter. 
He  said  he  was  good  on  varmints  and 
wolves.  Burden  claimed  Drum  was  a  good 
deer  dog  end.  In  conclusion,  testified  no 
amount  of  money  could  buy  him. 

The  story  of  the  trial  is  long  and  In- 
volved. At  one  of  the  earlier  trials.  Bur- 
den had  a  firm  of  lawyers.  Elliott  li 
Blodgett.  but  lost  the  case.  Then  he  went 
to  Sedalia  to  secure  more  legal  aid  from 
George  Graham  Vest,  a  man  who  later 
l)ecame  U.S.  Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
defendant.  Homsby.  was  represented  by 
T.  T.  Crittenden,  who  later  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri,  and  his  partner.  Fran- 
cis M.  Cockrell.  who  later  liecame  a  VS. 
Senator. 

The  courtroom  contained  quite  an  ar- 
ray of  legal  talent.  Every  lawyer  on  both 
sides  of  the  oontixjversy  were  good  law- 
yers. Each  won  great  distinction  for 
himself  In  later  years.  The  trial  lasted  all 
one  rainy  day  and  well  into  a  stormy  fall 
night.  When  it  was  ended,  the  plaintiff. 
Burden,  heard  Jury  foreman.  W.  O.  Ming. 
read  the  verdict  of  the  Jury: 

We  th«  Jury  find  for  the  plaimifl  and  ajaen 
biM  duDAge*  at  ItiO. 


court.  An  appeal  vpas  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  upheld  the  verdict  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  which  was 
the  trial  court  in  this  case.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  tliat  In  the  margin  opposite 
tlie  verdict  in  the  court  records  at  War- 
rensburg  is  written: 

TH1«  Judgment  paid  in  full  thli  18th  day 
ot  Scpt«inlKr  1813. 

When  all  was  said  and  done  the  one 
thing  that  made  the  trial  an  historical 
event  was  Senator  Vests  "Eulogy  to  a 
Dog."  which  was  his  final  speech  to  the 
Jury  In  that  crowded  courtroom  In  Sep- 
teml)er  of  1870.  Even  before  then.  Mr. 
Vest  had  been  known  as  a  formidable 
lawyer  tmd  an  outstanding  orator.  He 
was  not  some  unlmown  young,  inexperi- 
enced lawyer.  He  had  already  served  In 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
before  the  war.  During  the  Civil  War.  he 
was  a  representative  ot  Missouri  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  Although  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  he  had  started  for  Califor- 
nia after  graduation  from  law  school. 
On  the  way.  he  was  Involved  In  a  stage- 
coach accident  in  which  he  suffered  a 
broken  arm  near  the  village  of  George- 
town. Mo.,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sedalia, 
Mo.  While  recuperating  there,  he  de- 
fended a  Negro  boy  accused  of  murder- 
ing a  white  woman.  In  the  trial  the  boy 
was  cleared,  but  the  people  refused  to 
accept  the  verdict  and  the  boy  was  pub- 
licly lynched  Shortly  thereafer.  George 
Graham  Vest  was  threatened  for  defend- 
ing this  young  slave  and  told  to  leave 
town.  But  Vest  was  so  stubborn  his  an- 
swer to  the  mob  wa-s  to  stay  in  town,  and 
to  put  out  his  shingle  for  the  practice  of 
law  In  Georgetown.  Mo. 

George  Vest  stood  only  at)out  5  feet 
6  Inches  tall  but  observers  say  he  seemed 
taller  when  he  appeared  before  a  Jury. 
It  is  said  he  rammed  liis  hands  deep  In 
Ills  pockets  as  he  talked,  but  he  possessed 
on  eloquence  that  would  charm  either  the 
judge  or  a  Jury.  He  was  not  only  an  en- 
tertaining speaker,  but  a  forceful  sp:-ak- 
er.  He  was  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of 
Uteratiue  and  history  which  provided 
lUm  a  background  few  men  possess. 

The  actual  content  of  the  "EulogyTo 
a  Dog"  has  been  described  as  "The  Lost 
Speech"  because  there  was  no  stenog- 
rapher there  on  tlint  night  in  1870  to 
take  down  the  emotionally  Inflamed 
words  of  the  orator-lawyer.  Mr.  Vest. 
Less  than  400  words  are  contained  In  the 
final  portion  of  the  appeal  Vest  gave  to 
the  Jury,  although  he  spent  more  than 
1  hour  presenting  all  of  his  arguments  in 
the  case.  In  his  final  400  words  he  walked 
over  to  the  jury  and  reminded  everyone 
in  the  courtroom  of  the  dews  they  had 
that  had  been  faithful,  never  mentioning 
the  name  of  Drum.  Bo  powerful  was  the 
speech  tliat  most  of  the  people  had  misty 
eyes. 

There  are  several  different  versions  of 
how  the  lost  speech  has  been  reconsti- 
tuted. The  first  is  that  counsel  for  the 
defense.  T.  T.  Crittenden,  at  the  end  of 
his  term  as  Governor  of  Missouri  recited 
Vest's  speech  from  memory  to  the  Kansas 
City  newspapers.  The  second  version  is 
that  Prof.  WilUam  Lyon  Pbelpe.  who 
grbte  a  column  for  the  New  York  Brve 


Pour  days  Uter  there  was  a  motlqatBr^nlng  Post  had  been  told  the  story  of 
a  new  trial  filed,  but  overruled  *  the     Vest's  speech  by  Henry  Wollman,  a  prom- 


inent New  "ifork  lawyer  who  had  prac- 
ticed before  in  Kansas  City  and  who  was 
so  Impressed  with  the  speech  "he  remem- 
bered every  word."'  The  third  version, 
that  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  first  print- 
ing of  the  eulogy.  Is  that  the  Warrens- 
burg  newspaper  actually  printed  the  con- 
tent of  the  speech  the  day  after  the  trial. 
"This  has  not  l>een  found  to  be  true  fol- 
lowing a  search  of  the  flies  for  that  day, 
as  checked  by  the  Ml.'souri  Historicol 
Kevicv.  The  fourth  idea  about  the  print- 
ing of  the  speech  proves  once  again  that 
there  was  no  one  on  the  night  of  the 
trial,  that  wrote  down  the  exact  words. 
Judge  M.  D.  Aber  of  Warrensburg  sup- 
ports this  theory  and  points  out  that 
atwut  1S90,  John  Monlcomery.  a  la»"yer 
in  Sedalia.  got  together  with  Senator 
Ve.st  and  reconstructed  as  be.-i  tlioy  coiald 
the  words  of  that  part  of  the  Jury  talk 
paying  tribute  to  the  fidehty  of  the  dog. 
All  agree  this  is  not  a  rescript  of  what 
was  said  that  rainy  night  taut  is  probably 
the  mo.'it  acceptable  of  the  four  different 
versions  about  how  the  lost  speech  was 
finally  reduced  to  writing. 

Before  I  pieserve  in  the  Comgbessional 
Recobd  Senator  Vest's  eulogy  to  Old 
Drum.  I  ■^111  take  a  moment  to  make  ref- 
erence to  puruons  of  an  editorial  written 
by  the  editor  of  the  Warrensburg  Dally 
Star  Journal.  Mrs.  Avis  Tucker.  Refer- 
ence is  made  in  that  editorial  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
secure  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  the  100th  a.iniversary  of 
the  renowned  eulogy.  Along  wnli  Senator 
Symincton.  as  the  Congressman  repre- 
senting Johnson  County.  I  urged  Post- 
master General  Blount  to  issue  an  Old 
Drum  stamp,  because  I  thought  It  would 
be  an  appropriate  tribute  net  only  to 
Old  Drum  but  to  all  the  millions  of  faith- 
ful dogs.  ^^ 
Mrs.  Tucker's  editorial  quite  tatere«t- 
Inglj'  points  out  that  the  story  of  the  triaj 
and  the  words  of  the  trib'jte  by  Senator 
George  Graham  Vest  have  been  re- 
printed aH  over  the  world.  She  notes  that 
the  Dally  Star  Journal  recently  received 
a  letter  from  an  elementary  school  class 
in  Japan  asking  for  reprints  of  the  story 
of  Old  Drum. 

The  Star  Journal  points  cut  that  in 
1956.  nationwide  publicity  was  given  to 
the  plan  of  the  Warrensburg  Chamljer  of 
Commerce  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Old 
Drum  Donations  poured  in  from  every- 
where In  denominations  of  a  few  pennies 
from  children  to  $S0O  from  President 
Harry  8.  Truman.  A  St.  Louis  sculptor, 
Reno  Qastaldl,  made  the  handsome 
bronze  statue  which  now  stands  on  the 
courthouse  lawn.  Several  thousand  peo- 
ple attended  that  dedication  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1958.  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  events  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Warrensburg. 

Old  Drum  has  been  written  up  In 
tjooks,  newspapers,  and  magazines  all 
over  the  world.  There  Is  almost  unending 
evidence  of  the  extenslveness  of  Old 
Drum's  fame.  Certainly  it  is  far  and 
wide.  Certainly  It  Is  Old  Drum  and  the 
immortal  eulogy  to  that  dog  by  Senator 
Vest  that  has  brought  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
Its  most  widespread  fame. 

George  Graham  Vest  made  himaelf 
famous  with  his  classic  piece  of  oratory 
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about  faithful  dogs.  Old  Drum  was  to 
Charlie  Burden  a  true  friend  and  de- 
voted companion.  Every  word  that  Sen- 
ator Vest  uttered  to  the  Jury  was  elo- 
quent and  true.  The  Senator's  words  not 
only  won  the  case  for  his  client,  but  have 
won  the  hearts  of  coimtless  tbou.sands 
who  have  come  to  remember  his  speech 
as  one  of  the  literary  gems  of  American 
history. 

People  who  love  dogs  know  that  Sen- 
ator Vest  was  speaking  for  all  faithful 
dogs  who  for  centuries  have  been  a  part 
of  man's  life. 

While  the  statue  of  Old  Drum  Is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  bronze.  Drum  himself 
was  an  outstanding  hunting  dog.  most 
valuable  to  his  master.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  he  had  to  die  to  become  a  hero. 
But  he  was  survived  by  a  master  with  the 
imusual  courage  and  determination  to 
win  satisfaction  for  this  death. 

Moreover.  Drum  would  never  have  be- 
come famous  were  it  not  for  the  elo- 
quence of  one  of  Missouri's  most  able  at- 
torney-orators. All  of  these  things  war- 
ranted the  statue  which  immortalizes 
Drum  today  on  the  lawn  of  the  Johnson 
County  Courthouse.  I  am  sure  Drum 
would  be  the  first  one.  if  he  were  able  to 
talk,  to  agree  that  the  memorial  statue 
not  only  honors  himself  but  all  noble  and 
faithful  dogs  who  have  been  unselfish 
friends  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  high  honor  and  a 
great  privilege  on  this  100th  anniversary 
of  the  trial  of  Burden  against  Homsby 
to  Incorporate  for  preservation  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Vest's  Immortal  speech  to  the  jury  In 
tribute  to  Old  Drum,  which  while  once 
lost  has  been  put  together  again  In  words 
as  follows; 

"Em-OCT   TO   A  Doo" 

(By  O«orge  QrAbam  Vest) 
0«mlemeo  of  the  Jury:  The  best  friend  » 
man  has  In  thlA  world  may  turn  aghlnet  him 
and  tsecome  ills  enemy.  Illi  son  or  daughter 
thAt  be  hAe  reared  with  loving  cAre  may 
prove  ungrateful-  Those  who  Are  nearest  And 
dearest  to  us.  those  whom  we  trust  with  our 
bApplness  And  our  good  name,  may  become 
traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money  that  a 
mAn  liAs.  he  may  lose.  It  Oles  away  from  him. 
perbapa  when  he  needs  It  the  most.  A  roan's 
reputation  mAy  be  sacrificed  in  a  moment  of 
Ill-considered  Action.  The  people  who  are 
prone  to  fAU  on  their  Itneee  to  do  u£  twuior 
when  success  Is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  tlie  stone  of  malice  when  failure  settles 
Ite  cloud  upon  our  heads.  The  one  absolutely 
unselfish  mend  that  a  man  can  have  In  this 
aelflab  world,  the  one  that  never  deserta  blm 
and  the  one  tliAt  never  proves  ungrAteful  cr 
treacheroxu  la  his  dog. 

Oentlemen  ot  the  Jury,  a  man's  dog  stands 
by  him  In  prosperity  end  in  poverty,  in  liealtb 
and  In  slckneea.  Be  will  aleep  on  the  cold 
ground,  where  tiie  wintry  winds  blow  and 
the  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  be  may  t?e 
near  bis  mastcT's  side.  Re  will  ttlas  the  hand 
that  has  no  food  to  offer,  he  wUl  lick  the 
wounds  and  sores  that  come  in  encounters 
with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards 
the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  If  he  were 
a  prince.  When  all  other  friends  de«ert.  he 
ramatns.  when  riohee  take  wings  and  repu- 
tation falls  to  pieces,  be  is  as  conatant  In 
bis  love  AS  the  sun  in  its  journey  through 
the  heevens.  If  fortune  drives  the  master 
forth  an  outcast  in  the  world,  frlendiew  and 
homeless,  the  faithful  dog  Aslts  no  higher 
prlTlJege  than  that  of  aooompanylng  him  to 


guard  against  danger,  to  fight  against  bis 
enemies,  and  when  the  last  scene  of  all 
comes,  and  deAth  talcea  the  mAster  In  its 
embrace  and  tils  body  is  laid  away  In  the 
ocAti  ground,  no  matter  if  aU  other  friends 
pursue  their  way,  there  by  his  graveside  wtU 
the  noble  dog  be  found,  tils  head  between 
his  paws,  tils  eyes  sad  but  open  In  alert 
watchfulness.  falthftU  and  true  even  to 
death."' 


THE  SST — ^HISSING  TEDS  VILLAIN? 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  subjects  of  wide  debate  in  recent 
years  is  the  SST,  which  is  both  acclaimed 
as  a  vital  technological  breakthrough 
which  the  Umted  States  must  achieve, 
and  criticized  as  a  misguided  use  of 
money  without  consideration  of  environ- 
mental impact.  There  is  certainly  some 
truth  on  each  side  of  the  Issue. 

In  the  September  1  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine,  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  states  the 
Issue  concisely  in  his  "Pact  and  Com- 
ment" column.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  doing  so  without  including  eiUier  the 
more  dramatic  rhetoric  of  the  ardent  en- 
vironmentalists or  the  predictions  of 
technological  lag  of  the  supporters  of  the 
project. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  SST  has  never  come 
squarely  before  the  House  for  a  record 
vote.  It  is  an  important  issue  which  In 
our  democratic  system  should  be  resolved 
in  public  by  a  recorded  vote  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
absence  of  a  record  vote  on  this  Issue  has 
at  least  contributed  to  one  good  result, 
the  adoption  of  the  Gubser-0"Neill — rec- 
ord teller  vote — amendment  to  the  legis- 
lative reorganization  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Rouse. 

Had  the  question  of  further  Federal 
assistance  to  the  SST  come  before  the 
House  for  a  record  vote.  I  would  have 
voted  against  further  expenditure  for 
this  plane.  My  reason  for  this  position  Is 
one  of  priorities,  and  is  well  summarized 
by  Malcolm  Forbes: 

Being  able  to  cross  oceans — at  fantastic 
cost — quicker  than  you  can  now  reach  air- 
ports from  home  and  offlce  la  simply  an  asi- 
nine acslgnment  of  priorities. 

Even  if  concerns  of  possible  damage 
to  the  environment  are  vastly  over- 
stated— and  that  is  questionable — this 
expenditure  Is  just  not  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  for  our  limited  Federal 
dollars.  We  have  domestic  needs  which 
are  simply  more  Important,  such  as  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams, ma£s  transit  faculties  for  our  tu- 
ban  areas,  an  all-volunteer  armed  forces, 
better  care  for  our  elderly  citizens.  The 
list  Is  very  long  and  these  are  but  a  few 
of  our  high  priority  needs,  all  of  which 
are  of  course  subject  to  our  continuing 
need  to  maintain  a  fully  credible  de- 
fense posture  as  a  deterrent  to  agST«s- 
sion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HlSSZirfl  TBS  VXLLAXIt 
If  you  try  pronouncing  SST  It  come*  out 
as  a  sort  of  croea   tietween  a  lliss  and  an 
attantloa-gnttng     part.     Ttw     SuparSonlo 


Transport  for  wtitch  the  initials  stand  la 
getting  an  Increaalng  amount  ot  both. 

It's  been  a  while  since  a  Prince  of  Wale* 
has  made  any  pubUc  noises  of  particular 
relevance  to  this  iongago  Colony,  but  Prince 
Charles,  sounding  every  bit  hie  father's  son. 
recently  made  bis  ofaeervatlon  to  England 
on  the  touchy  Frencb-EngUsh  SST.  Con- 
corde: 

'"Sometimes  I  think  I  would  Uke  to  go  m  It. 
But  then.  If  it  la  going  u>  poUute  us  with 
noise.  If  It  Is  going  to  knock  down  churches 
or  shatter  priceless  windows  when  it  teota 
tta  sonic  booms — la  this  what  we  really  want? 

"This  Is  one  of  the  technological  achieve- 
ments which  could  do  barm.  What  sort  of 
price  are  we  prepared  to  pay  for  this  aort  of 
advance?'" 

Being  able  to  cross  ooeana — at  fantaatlo 
cost-— quicker  ttian  you  can  now  reafb  air- 
ports from  home  and  ofBce  is  simply  aa 
asmine    asaignment   of   priorities. 


HEARINGS  ON  NUTRITIONAL  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  OLDER  ABJZRICANS 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  aimounce  that  the  Select 
Education  SuiKommittee  will,  this  week, 
continue  hearings  here  on  legislation  In- 
troduced b.v  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida,  Cluuipk  Prppta  and  co- 
sponsored  by  close  to  100  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  designed  to  pro- 
vide incentive  to  the  States  for  providing 
low  cost,  nutritionally  sound  means  tor 
the  elderly. 

Our  next  hearings  open  on  Wednes- 
day, September  16,  and  continue  on 
Thursday,  September  17.  and  Thursday, 
September  24,  all  in  room  2175  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  list 
of  witnesses: 

WEDHXSDAT.  SXPTXMSm  IS,  S:4B  AJC. 

Hon.  Claxtdb  Pxppn,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Florida. 

Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podeil,  Member  of 
Congress,  New  York. 

Peter  Hughes,  legislative  representa- 
tive, Natioiuil  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons:  accompanied  by  Robert  Sykes, 
legislative  representative.  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association,  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Conrad  J.  Vuocolo,  director  of  tenant 
services,  housing  authority,  Jersey  City. 
N.J. 

Peggy  Sheeler,  Meals  on  Wheels.  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

TBmSDAT.  SXFTKimX    IT.   »:4S   A.M. 

Dr.  William  Bechlll.  assistant  profes- 
»or.  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Community. 

Winiam  R.  Hutton.  executive  director, 
National  Council  of  Senior  Clttzens. 

Sandra  Howells,  project  director.  Ger- 
ontological Society. 

THtraSDAT.  SXPTKMBBt  f«,   SISS   AJ<. 

John  B.  Martin,  Commissioner.  AdBitn- 
Istratlon  on  Aging,  special  assistant  to 
the  President. 

Stephen  P.  Slmonds,  Oommlssloiier, 
Community  Services  Admlnlstratiaa,  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Richard  Lyng,  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
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Agriculture.   Consumer   and   Marketing 
Services,  Department  ot  Agriculture. 

I>r.  Thomas  Bryant,  Assistant  Director 
of  Health  Affairs.  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity.   

PROTECTING  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RscoaD  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
%>eaker.  people  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  sense- 
less shooting  and  harassment  of  police- 
men and  firemen  In  the  line  of  duty. 
These  dedicated  public  servants  are 
working  to  protect  all  of  us,  and  when 
they  are  attacked,  it  is  an  attack  on 
everyone  and  society  suffers. 

The  fatal  shooting  of  policemen  which 
occurred  recently  have  made  it  obvious 
that  additiorxal  measures  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  these  public  serv- 
ants. I  have  therefore  introduced  HR. 
19138  making  the  murder  of  a  policeman 
or  a  fireman  a  Federal  crime,  thus  en- 
abling the  FBI  to  enter  the  case.  This  is 
a  companion  bill  to  that  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harsison  Willxajcs,  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.   19138 
A  blU  to  prohibit  flight  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  sToid  prosecution  for  the 
killing  of  *  policeman  or  flrenuui 
Be  it  enacted   6jf  the   Senate   and  Hotue 
of  Representaiives  of   the   United  Slates  of 
Amerxca   in   Congress   assembled.   That    <a) 
Chapter  49,  title   18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  "*'*<"g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowiag  new  section: 

"1  1075.  Flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for  the 
fcilliag  of  a  poUcem&n  or  Oreman 
"ial  Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  inierwUte 
or  foreign  commeroe  to  svold  prosecution, 
custodj.  or  couflnement  after  conviction. 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  Irom  which  he 
flees,  for  wilLTuily  killing  a  police  officer  or 
fixwoan  while  such  poUce  officer  or  flxeoian 
ms  engaged  m  the  perTormance  of  official 
duty  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  Ave  years,  or  both. 
"(b)  Whenever  a  poUce  officer  or  fireman 
U  wUlfuUT  klUed.  while  such  poUceman  oi 
flmnan  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  hu 
AfllTt*!  duties,  and  no  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  offense  has  been  appre* 
hended  and  taken  into  custody  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  It  shall  be  preeumed  In  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  to  the  contrary  that  the  per- 
son who  committed  such  offense  has  moved 
or  traveled  in  Interstate  or  foreign  oomzocrce 
to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody  under  the 
laws  of  the  place  at  wlilch  the  offense  was 
oonunltted. 

"{O  This  eecUon  shall  not  be  construed 
to  evidence  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  exerdee  by  any  State  of 
Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  wltli  respect  to 
which  such  State  would  have  bad  Jurlsdlc- 
uon  It  this  section  bad  not  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 
"  ( d  >  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(It  the  tann  'poUce  oOoer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  ij 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crlnU- 
nal  laws  of  such  State; 

"(3)  the  term  'fireman'  means  any  person 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  fire  protective  serv- 
ice organized  and  administered  by  a  State  or 
a  volu2xteer  fire  protective  earvlce  organlaed 


and  adnUnlstered  under  the  laws  of  a  State; 
and 

"(31  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  State  or  Commonwealth,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  Slates  *. 

(b)  The  section  analysts  of  chapter  49, 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

■'1075-  Plight   to   avoid   prosecution  for   the 
killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman.". 


THE  NEW  HOPE  CENTER  IN  KEENE. 
N.I*.— THE  FULFILLMENT  OP  A 
DREAM 

fMr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  hia  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneotu  matter,) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  personally  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  our  handicapped  citizens. 
Mostly  as  the  result  of  this  Interest  I  be- 
came a  trustee  of  the  New  Hope  Center 
in  Keene,  N.H..  a  school  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  growth  of  this  center  has 
been  remarkable,  and  has  justified  the 
name  "New  Hope"  which  it  has  borne. 

This  center  contrasts  so  vividly  with 
the  massive,  grandiose  Government  pro- 
grams which  we  in  Congress  are  asked  to 
establish  and  fund.  Here  in  Washington 
we  are  told  that  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
problems  U  to  allocate  lots  of  money, 
and  the  problems  will  be  Instantly  solved 
and.  even  better,  go  away. 

The  New  Hope  Center,  however,  shows 
us  that  this  Is  not  the  only  or  even  the 
best  approach,  for  it  has  always  operated 
on  a  shoestring  budget — and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  my  friend  Jim  Haddock, 
might  add  that  there  often  seemed  to  be 
no  shoes  to  go  with  the  shoestring. 
Though  money  it  lacking,  the  center  did 
have  Interested  people  behind  the  proj- 
ect, dedicated  volunteers  and  staff, 
imaginative  leaders,  and  most  important 
people  who  loved  children  and  wanted  to 
help  them. 

With  these  assets  the  center  has 
grown  to  maturity  and  relative  security, 
with  Its  entire  budget  for  the  coming 
year  already  pledged  or  in  the  bank.  This 
security  is  proof  of  the  good  work  of  the 
project,  for  unless  people  were  enthu- 
siastic about  its  work  they  would  not 
have  donated  money  or  time. 

Perhaps  as  the  result  of  this  back- 
ground, the  New  Hope  Center  continues 
to  show  the  creativity  lacking  in  so  many 
of  our  well-financed  schools.  This  sum- 
mer, for  example,  the  center  had  Its  first 
summer  session,  in  which  the  goal  was  to 
get  handicapped  teenagers  to  become  in- 
volved in  work  projects:  gardening, 
handicrafts,  and  domestic  cleaning. 
These  young  people  have  been  working 
with  their  hands,  accomplishing  some- 
thing with  sale  value  in  the  community, 
and  having  a  chance  to  Interact  with 
people  in  the  community.  Not  dramatic 
in  the  Washington  world  of  billion-dol- 
lar solutions,  perhaps,  but  to  the  handi- 
capped teenagers  involved  it  is  very  dra- 
matic to  be  doing  the  things  other  young 
people  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  first  annual  meet- 


ing of  the  New  Hope  Center,  JUn  Had- 
dock gave  a  short  but  very  eloquent 
speech  telling  where  the  center  Is  comlns 
from  and  where  It  is  going.  Jim  has  been 
a  dynamic,  creative  director  of  the  New 
Hope  Center,  and  the  speech  which  he 
gave  on  that  day  demonstrates  why  the 
New  Hope  Center  Is  the  success  which  it 
Is.  It  has  been  an  honor  of  mine  to  serve 
as  trustee  of  the  center,  and  to  know  Jim 
Haddock  and  all  of  the  other  fine  people 
who  have  made  this  a  success,  and  who 
have  helped  so  many  young  people  to 
realize  their  own  potential. 

The  speech  follows: 

Thz  New   HopB   CurrcR.   PntsT  Annual 
Mesting.  Mat  34,  1970 

DUtlngiUshed  guests,  staff,  members  of  the 
board,  children,  parents,  and  friends:  I  wel- 
come you  and  thank  you  for  coming  here  this 
afternoon.  We  are  here  to  bear  witness  to  a 
dream — not  my  dream  or  your  dream — but 
our  dream. 

The  New  Hope  Center  la  today  a  reality 
born  of  the  dreams  of  many — dreams  of 
hope — hope  for  tomorrow— nurtured  and 
blrthed  by  the  Cheshire  County  Association 
for  Retarded  ChUdren.  The  New  Hope  Cen- 
ter spent  a  brief  childhood  In  the  cramped 
quarters  of  a  church.  Dollar  poor  and  penny- 
less  the  program  began  with  a  stolf  of  one. 
thanXful  for  the  space  and  the  chance. 

Two  years  ago  we  moved  to  this  building 
leased  to  ua  for  a  nominal  fee  by  the  public 
school  system. 

Here  we  entered  our  adolescence,  gangly 
and  gauche,  with  multiple  spurts  of  awkward 
growth.  Oux  enrollment  has  doubled  as  has 
our  stair.  We  have  Incorporated  on  our  own. 
So  with  bandy  legs  we  stand.  Maturing  la 
never  easy — we  have  tried  to  learn  from  cur 
errors,  stand  a  bit  straighter  and  go  on. 

Look  not  to  yesterday.  It  Is  history — learn, 
oh  yes,  learn  from  It,  but  look  to  now  and 
tomorrow  which  can  still  be  shaped  and 
molded— look  to  fulfillment  of  that  dream 
of  hope  for  our  center;  yes,  our  Center. 

This  year  has  been  a  year  of  growth  and 
change  as  we  struggle  to  come  of  age.  We 
have  raised  our  budget  for  this  year  In  ad* 
vance.  We  have  a  crew  of  teenagers  who  work 
In  the  community  doing  domestic  cleaning. 
We  have  planted  a  garden  vrtth  the  hope 
of  selling  produce:  we  have  manufactured 
and  sold  producU.  We  are  a  staff  of  deTotwl, 
capable  teachers  trying  to  grow  with  our 
students. 

Others  have  helped:  A  team  of  volunteers 
has  always  been  ready  to  tackle  any  taak.  If 
I  were  to  list  our  volunteers  we  would  stand 
here  all  day  and  even  then  I  would  undoubt- 
edly miss  a  few  eo  t  thank  you  all  as  a 
group— thoee  who  cook  our  meals;  those  who 
clean  our  buUdlng;  those  who  dally  drive 
children  to  the  center  those  who  work  di- 
rectly with  children;  and  those  who  raise 
money  and  those  who  give  money:  the  county 
legislators  and  thoee  who  call  legislators  on 
our  behalf;  above  aU.  thoee  who  love  ua  and 
speak  well  of  us  in  the  community. 

The  dream  la  alive  and  growing.  The  dream 
Is  coming  of  age — true  maturity  Ues  on  the 
path  ahead  and  we  are  moving  swiftly 
towards  It  1  see  oert  year  surpassing  this 
and  again  the  same  the  next. 

We  have  a  dream — Che  dream  la  the  dream 
of  hope — New  Hope,  New  Hope— 2f«w 
Horizons. 
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NECESSARY  LEOISLATTVE  PRO- 
QRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  THIS 
SESSION 

(Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  giren  permission  to  e^t«nd  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  Is  the  Rxcoao.) 


Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  Is  running  out  on  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Slst  Congress,  and  yet  the 
record  of  this  CongreES  in  the  past  8^ 
months  can  be  described  as  little  better 
than  a  mixed  bag. 

I  recently  remarked  that  passage  of 
the  Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970  would  go 
down  as  one  of  the  91st  Congress'  Qnest 
achievements.  I  meant  every  word  of 
that  observation.  Today  I  must  sadly 
add  that  postal  reform  will  stand  as  the 
single  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
91st  Congress'  second  session  unless  the 
Congress  responds  immediately  to  the 
President's  September  11  call  for  action. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  reform.  We  have 
fulfilled  that  promise  to  a  degree  but 
much  of  the  field  remains  unplowed. 
The  soli  is  fertile  and  the  President  has 
supplied  the  seed  ideas.  Let  us  in  the 
Congress  get  about  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  reforms  which  will 
make  government  truly  effective  in 
America. 

Apart  from  basic  reforms  listed  by 
the  President,  much  legislative  business 
lies  ahead  of  the  91st  Congress.  Let  us 
accept  and  act  quickly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  to  strengthen  our  anti- 
crime  laws,  clean  up  the  environment, 
consoUdate  our  manpower  training  pro- 
grams and  control  drug  abuse. 

An  election  is  coming  up.  But  let  every 
Member  of  Congress  remember  that  the 
best  politics  Is  to  legislate  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people.  Ob- 
structionism has  never  paid  off  at  the 
polls — and  the  people  know  who  the 
obstructionists  are.  Let  us  Join  hands 
to  move  America  forward.  So  little  time 
remains  in  this  session. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disap- 
pointing that  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  reacted  to  the  President's  message 
last  Friday  in  a  partisan  manner.  I  have 
carefully  read  this  document  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  President  has  not 
indicted  any  person  or  poUtical  party. 

In  fact,  he  said : 

Mora  Is  at  staka  than  the  reputation  of 
one  poUtlcal  pvty  or  anoUier  for  leglslstlve 
wisdom  or  poUttcal  courage.  Wbat  Is  at  etake 
is  the  good  repute  of  American  government 
•t  a  time  when  the  cb&rge  Is  that  our  system 
cannot  work  burled  with  fury  and  anger  by 
men  whoee  greatest  fear  Is  that  It  will. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
thL>i  is  precisely  the  challenge  before 
Congress — to  prove  that  we  can  provide 
leadership,  that  we  can  reform  the  insti- 
tutions of  American  government  to  meet 
the  new  needs  of  the  modem  world.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the  Con- 
gress to  ignore  that  challenge. 

The  President  has  sent  his  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Congress.  While  they 
cover  a  wide  range  of  issues,  there  is  a 
factor  common  to  each  of  these  pro- 
posals— that  is,  each  is  designed  to  re- 
spond to  demonstrated  needs.  We  may 
not  all  agree  that  the  President's  method 
of  meeting  these  needs  is  the  best  way  in 
each  case:  but,  ttie  needs  must  be  met. 

The  task  now  before  Congress  Is  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  reform.  As  the 
President  s&ld,  "Matters  press,  we  cannot 
wait  for  politics." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  passage  In 
the  President's  Friday  message  to  the 


Congress  Is  particularly  Interesting,  and 
I  would  like  to  repeat  it.  I  quote: 

Our  present  problema  In  large  degree  arlM 
from  the  failure  to  anudpate  the  cooae- 
quences  or  our  past  successes.  It  Li  the  funda- 
mental thrust  oC  technological  change  to 
change  society  as  well.  The  fundamental  tasT. 
of  government  in  the  era  now  past  was  to 
somehow  keep  abreast  of  such  change,  and 
respond  to  It.  The  task  of  government  In  the 
future  will  be  to  anticipate  change:  to  pre- 
vent it  where  clearly  nothing  Is  to  be  gained: 
to  prepare  for  It  when  on  balance  the  eSecti 
are  to  be  desired:  alKtve  aU  to  build  Into  the 
technology'  an  Increasing  degree  of  under- 
standing of  Its  Impact  on  human  society. 

I  would  submit  that  this  is  an  apt  and 
perceptive  statement  of  the  challenge 
that  now  faces  Congress.  Our  task  is  to 
anticipate  cliange.  yet  the  Congress  to  a 
large  degree  has  not  done  this. 

During  the  past  year,  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  package  of  legisla- 
tion which  cuts  across  a  wide  spectnmi  of 
social  issues.  Some  of  this  legislation  is 
responsive  to  long-overdue  needs.  Other 
bills  such  as  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
and  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  are 
those  that  anticipate  change. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  Friday,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  accurately  pointed  out  the 
need  for  reform  in  our  society.  Dnfortu- 
nately.  that  message  w-ill  serve  little  pur- 
pose if  it  is  ignored  by  the  Congress. 

Some  of  our  Democratic  colleagues 
have  already  attempted  to  dismiss  that 
message  as  a  political  ploy.  If  they  are 
successful  then  that  message  will  become 
lust  another  piece  of  paper  sent  to  the 
Congress  and  forgotten  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  But  the  losers  will  not  be  the  Re- 
publicans or  the  President;  the  losers  will 
be  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  call  for  an 
era  of  reform  reserves  a  better  fate.  No 
Member  of  this  body  can  doubt  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  unrest.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  radical  fringe  elements  of  either  side 
of  the  political  spectrum.  They  will 
probably  always  exist,  picking  away  at 
the  structure  of  American  society.  Rath- 
er, I  refer  to  the  unrest  wtiich  is  felt  today 
by  the  average  Americans. 

They  are  imeasy.  When  they  look 
around  they  see  that  their  institutions  are 
not  working  quite  the  way  they  should. 
They  see  unchecked  pollution,  unchecked 
crime  and  violence,  unsolved  problems  of 
all  kinds.  In  many  ways,  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, they  have  been  let  down  by  their 
Oovemment  because  it  has  not  been  able 
to  change,  to  reform,  to  address  Itself  to 
contemporary  life. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  legislative  program  which  Is 
designed  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
forms. Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  not 
dismiss  that  program  as  partisan  poll- 
tics  or  business  as  usual.  That  just  Is 
not  good  enough  in  today's  world 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  call  for  cooperation  to 
the  Congress  last  Friday,  the  President 
stated — quite  accurately,  I  believe — 

The  most  neglected  and  the  most  rapidly 
deteriorating  aspect  of  our  national  life  la 
the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  crisis 
of  our  environment,  and  he  has  taken 


steps  to  meet  that  challenge.  Re  has  es- 
tablished the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  has  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  reorganization  plan  which  would 
establish  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  a  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  These  new 
institutions  should  provide  the  mectian- 
isms  necessary  to  fight  back  against  pol- 
lution which  assaults  the  American  citi- 
zen from  all  sides. 

But  regulatory  agencies  are  not 
enough.  We  must  have  new  laws  in  this 
field,  and  the  President  has  proposed 
what  he  frankly  terms,  "the  most  com- 
prehensive and  costly  program  of  en- 
vironmental control  in  the  Instory  of 
the  Nation." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
message  sent  to  the  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration's program  and  call  for  co- 
operation by  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GUERRILLA  HUACKINOS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bound- 
aries between  international  law  and  in- 
ternational anarchy  have  faded.  Human 
lile  has  become  but  a  pawn  in  the  strug- 
gle for  violent  and  irrational  ends.  Tech- 
nology, once  thought  to  be  a  liberating 
force,  victimizes.  Nations  thought  to  be 
powerful  seem  Impotent  before  the  on- 
slaught of  events.  Many  traditional  as- 
sumptions and  distinctions  have  been 
rendered  all  but  meaningless  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Arab  guerrilla  hUackings. 

Outrage  and  basic  disbeUef  have  been 
Joined  in  the  minds  of  so  many  specta- 
tors. The  hijackings  seem  beclouded  by 
on  air  of  unreality,  and  yet  thej-  ore  all 
too  real.  Fifty  people  are  still  help  cap- 
tive. 

These  outrages  on  himian  life  are  the 
product  of  a  situation  that  nurtured 
their  existence.  Fed  and  educated  in  hate 
and  destruction,  tolerated  when  they 
should  have  been  punished,  applauded 
when  they  should  have  been  vilifled,  the 
Arab  guerrtllas  have  become  a  threat  to 
the  international  order.  Even  their  erst- 
while protectors  ore  In  danger. 

Their  erstwhile  protectors,  the  Arab 
Nations,  are  now  disclaiming  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  hijackings.  Yet  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  share  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  blame.  They  are  the  ones  who 
nurtured  the  guerrillas.  It  is  their  teach- 
iiigs  that  provided  the  spark  tliat  set  off 
these  series  of  international  explosions 
Their  pollUcal  stand  left  the  Arab  refu- 
gees stranded  on  the  west  bank  with  no 
home  except  refugee  camps.  Finally,  it  is 
the  Arab  State:  who  supplied  the  guer- 
rillas with  the  arms  that  they  have  used 
to  terrorlae  Innocent  victims. 

The  history  of  the  Palestinian  refu- 
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gees  demonstrates  how  far  Arab  respon- 
elbUlty  stretches.  When  the  State  of 
Israel  was  created  in  1948.  she  urged  all 
Arabs  living  in  the  territory  to  remain. 
Israel  promLsed  them  equal  rights  and  a 
lair  share  in  Israel's  future.  Approxi- 
mately 175.000  Arabs— a  bit  more  than 
one  in  five  of  all  Arabs  then  Uvirigln 
IsraeU  territory— did  stay  in  Israel.  The 
Arabs  who  did  remain  now  have  a  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  higher  than  the  people  in 
any  Arab  nation.  They  are  in  one  sense 
of  the  word  refugees. 

But  approjumately  575.000  Arabs  did 
leave  what  was  to  be  Israeli  territory. 
They  were  not  forced  out  by  the  Israelis. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  records  of 
broadcasts,  leaflets,  and  ofBcial  pro- 
nouncemEnts  urging  each  Arab  to  stay. 
But  Arab  leaders,  the  Grand  MufU  in 
particular,  urged  all  Arabs  to  leave  Is- 
rael The  Muta  promised  that  the  Arab 
armies  would  destroy  the  Jewish  popu- 
lace within  3  months  When  Israel  had 
been  vanquished,  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
were  promised  their  land  back.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  heeded 
the  advice  of  the  leaders  and  left  Israel. 
Israel  won  the  war.  and  the  refugees 
were  left  on  the  west  bank. 

Documentation  supporting  these  facts 
Is  overwhelming  and  conclusive.  The 
Jordanian  newspaper.  ad-Difaa.  sum- 
ming up  the  eventi  of  1948  said; 

We  were  masttra  ol  oui  land.  Happy  with 
our  lot  .  .  Hut  o»emlght  everything 
clianged.  The  Arab  govemmenu  told  ui. 
•Oet  out  »  th»t  we  cm  get  in."  So  we  got 
oot,  but  they  (the  Arab  government)  did 
cot  get  in. 

Two  facts  are  made  clear  by  the  his- 
tory recounted  above.  First,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  Palestinians  became  refugees 
because  they  were  prodded  and  threat- 
ened by  Arab  leaders.  Motivated  by  their 
threats,  the  Palestinians  left  Israel 
voluntarily. 

Second,  when  their  initial  promlae  of 
victory  failed,  the  Arab  Nationa  delib- 
erately built  their  own  fences  around  the 
refugee  by  refusing  to  let  them  resettle 

In  the  Arab  countries.  

Building  on  the  desperation  of  these 
people  and  educattag  them  in  hate,  the 
Arab  NaUona  supplied  the  refugees  with 
arms.  The  camps  became  tramlng 
grounds  for  guerrillas  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  The  consequences  of 
such  irresponsible  action  are  evident  In 
the  week's  tragic  events.  A  type  of  nfth 
column  was  created  which  now  threat- 
ens the  safety  of  Innocent  people  and 
exercises  tremendous  Influence  in  every 
Arab  SUte.  Here  then  is  the  child  that 
the  Arabs,  with  some  Russian  help,  nur- 
tured so  skfllfully. 

Thus,  then  we  arrive  at  the  present — 
a  Ume  when  50  men  and  women  remain 
as  hostages,  threatened  by  a  group  whose 
aim  is  to  sabotage  the  almost  nonexist- 
ent cease-flre  tallcs.  embarrass  the  West, 
and  ransom  members  of  tlieir  own  group 
who  like  themselves  have  committed 
criminal  acts  on  an  international  scale. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  group  that  op- 
erata  outside  the  boundaries  of  any 
moral  or  ethical  oode.  Alter  screening 
hostages  on  the  basis  of  their  religion, 
men.  wMnen  and  children  of  the  Jewish 
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faith  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
aircraft.  This  act  amounts  to  nothing 
short  of  genocide— action  that  seeks  the 
deliberate  destmcUon  of  a  religious 
group.  Yet  we  must  project  further. 
Should  any  man.  woman,  or  child  of  any 
faith,  nationality  or  race  have  to  suffer 
such  fear,  danger,  and  harassment?  I 
say  unequivocally.  No. 

We  sit  and  hope  for  the  safe  release  oi 
the  pe<«>le  still  in  Palestinian  hands.  Yet 
also  hope  for  the  prevention  of  such  fu- 
ture incidents.  How  are  we  to  achieve 
this? 

The  range  of  possible  action  seems 
wide,  but  in  reality  the  choice  is  narrow. 
Criminal  .sanctions  and  safety  regula- 
tions seem  to  have  UtUe  practical  value. 
Guards  and  improved  detection  devices 
can  be  of  some  help.  Diplomatic  efforts, 
however,  seem  to  hold  the  most  promise. 
The  United  States  is  a  recent  signer 
ol  the  Tokyo  ConvenUon  which  attempts 
to  lay  some  foundation  for  treatment  by 
tiUackers  and  the  passengers,  crew,  and 
aircraft.  The  convention  assures  no  man- 
datory extradiUon  of  the  hijacker  nor 
docs  it  deal  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
hijacker  bv  the  state.  Yet  there  is  a 
positive  obligation  on  contracttag  sUtes 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  re- 
store control  of  the  aircraft  to  its  lawful 
commander  and  to  pursue  liis  control  of 
the  aircraft. 

Somehow,  these  words  and  recommen- 
dations seem  empty  in  the  light  of  recent 
tragic  events.  Clearly,  conventions  and 
recommendations  will  do  Uttle  to  pre- 
vent further  incidents  unless  the  nations 
of  the  world  lake  them  seriously.  Con- 
demnations can  be  effective  only  when 
nations  act  in  concert. 

I  believe  that  the  most  ellecUve  means 
to  prevent  these  Ignominous  evenU  in 
the  future  is  the  suspension  of  airline 
service  to  nations  that  tiartwr.  welcome 
or  allow  hijackers  to  land  In  their  coun- 
try. Countries  seeking  to  prevent  such 
future  Incidents  should  not  permit  air- 
crafts  of  governments  sheltering  hUack- 
era  to  land  in  their  country. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, as  the  international  spokes- 
man for  airline  personnel,  can  issue  a 
sti-ong  statement  of  policy  and  invoke 
their  own  particular  sanction  on  nations 
that  do  not  conform. 

Yet  waiting  for  one's  neighbor  to 
act  in  this  situation  is  insufBcient.  The 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  In- 
voke these  measures— alone,  at  first,  it 
necessary.  EMectlve  leadership  is  needed 
on  this  matter  in  a  world  in  which  order 
seems  to  be  deteriorating.  The  United 
States  can  take  the  first  step  in  provld- 
1ns  such  leadership. 

At  the  iiame  time,  let  us  hope  for  the 
sale  return  ol  the  people  still  held  by 
the  UjBCkers. 


THE    ELXIERLY    AND   HANDICAPPED 

AMERICANS        TRANSPORTATION 

ASSISTANCE  ACT 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  R«coid  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news  story 


In  the  August  12  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  reports  a  grim  account  of  tragedy. 
Since  last  faU,  two  blind  persons  have 
fallen  through  improtected  gaps  to  the 
subway  tracks.  In  the  first  such  accident, 
last  October  6.  the  tram  started  m  mo- 
tion and  severed  the  right  leg  of  a  blind 
woman.  In  the  second  incident,  last  Jan- 
uary 13,  startled  passengers  who  saw  a 
blind  man  faU  alerted  the  crew  before 
the  train  was  set  in  motion.  The  victim 
was  rescued,  but  he  reported  an  injured 
left  leg. 

These  accidents  need  not  have  oc- 
curred. It  was  not  the  blindness  of  the 
victims  to  which  the  blame  for  their 
occiu-rence  can  be  solely  laid.  They  oc- 
curred, as  the  news  story  reports,  be- 
cause of  the  design  ol  the  subway  cars. 
The  lack  of  pantograph  gates  between 
cars  led  the  blind  persons  to  believe  they 
were  walking  from  the  platform  through 
the  train's  doorway,  according  to  sub- 
way personnel  Actually,  the  space  they 
seiiised  was  that  between  the  cars,  and 
they  dropped  to  the  tracks  below. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  have  we 
failed  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
our  able-bodied  citizens  In  any  maimer 
approaching  adequate  performance,  but 
we  have  particularly  neglected  and  ig- 
nored the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly — both  groups  which  experi- 
ence particulariied  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  previously  In  the  91st  Congress 
attempted  to  provide  some  relief  by 
means  of  legislation  for  handicapped 
persons  experiencing  transportation 
problems.  H.R.  644  provides  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  lor  disabled 
individuals  for  the  expenses  incurred  In 
securing  transportation  to  and  from 
work.  This  is  in  line  with  the  1968  study 
conducted  by  Arthur  D.  Ldttle.  Inc.,  for 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare.  This  study.  entiUed  "Em- 
ployment. Transportation,  and  Handi- 
capped," examined  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped  in  securing  transportation, 
and  the  effect  of  Income  tax  deductions 
for  excessive  transportation  costs  expe- 
rienced by  this  group. 

HH.  644  is  a  worthwhile  step.  It  Is 
recognition  of  a  significant  problem,  and 
it  offers  some  relief  with  regard  to  that 
problem.  However,  tar  more  significant 
steps  are  necessary.  Obviously,  the 
woman  who  lost  her  leg  in  the  New  York 
subway  accident,  and  the  man  who  In- 
jured his.  can  receive  little  real  reliel  by 
being  eligible  for  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  handicapped  often 
have  Incomes  so  low  as  to  render  con- 
siderations of  tax  deductions  moot. 

Because  real  relief  can  and  should  be 
provided,  I  am  today  introducing  the  El- 
derly and  Handicapped  Americans 
Transportation  Assistance  Act — H.R. 
19216.  This  bill  offers  a  comprehensive, 
full-scale  remedy  to  the  transportation 
barriers  presently  arrayed  against  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

"Transportation  and  the  Handi- 
capped," the  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  ol  the  Hand- 
icapped, issued  in  April  1969,  very  con- 
cisely and  very  starkly  describes  the  sit- 
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nation  of  the  handicapped  with  regard 
to  transportation  facilities: 

The  transportAtlon  system  &&  we  know  It 
tod&y  either  completely  shuts  out  or  unrea- 
sonably restricts  one  particular  element  In 
our  society — those  wtuMe  physical  capadtiM 
keep  them  from  functioning  at  a  level  dose 
to  normal. 

The  most  comprehensive  recent  study 
exploring  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped with  regard  to  transportation  is 
entitled  "Travel  Barriers,"  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation In  1969  by  Abt  Associates.  Inc., 
imder  a  contract  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment. This  study  is  much  too  long 
to  fully  recount  here,  but  I  think  that 
some  of  the  findings  are  particularly 
worth  noting,  even  11  just  briefly. 

The  number  of  handicapped  persons 
experiencing  transportation  difflculties 
totals  more  than  40  million.  Some  of  the 
handicaps  which  afflict  these  people  are 
passing  In  nature,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  mlsleadlngly  recoimt  this  figure.  But, 
tlie  chronically  handicapped  alone  ac- 
coimt  for  about  3  percent  of  the  national 
population — 6,093,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
than  18,000,000  men  and  women  65  years 
of  age  and  over.  A  significant  percentage 
of  them  experience,  because  of  natural 
aging  processes,  transportation  dilQcul- 
tles.  There  are  at  least  another  4.6  mil- 
lion people  who  at  any  given  time  are 
stiffering  from  a  serious  but  short-term 
illness  or  injury  which  restricts  their 
mobility  possibilities.  Finally,  there  are 
serenil  million  more  people  who  experl- 
^  ence  significant  difficulties  with  present 
g  transportatian  facilities  because  of  over- 
size, imdersize,  or  pregnancy. 

Projections  tor  1985 — just  15  years 
from  now — Indicate  that  the  ninnber 
of  transportation-handicapped  Individ. 
uals — that  is,  individuals  who,  becaa'se  of 
a  disability,  are  disadvantaged  by  the 
present  transportation  .system  and  proc- 
esses— will  be  even  greater.  Nearly  5.2 
million  people  will  be  unable  to  change 
levels  under  their  own  strength — that  is. 
they  win  be  barred  by  stairs  and  In  some 
cases,  ramps.  Almost  2.4  million  persons 
will  have  difficulty  with  some  or  all  ol 
the  following  functions ;  passing  through 
ttimstlies,  opening  vehicle  doors,  lifting 
baggage,  grasping  overhead  supports, 
using  handrails,  and  handling  small 
change. 

The  difficulty  of  sitting  down  or  get- 
ting up  while  in  a  moving  vehicle,  or 
transferring  safely  from  a  stationary  po- 
sition to  a  moving  one — as  in  an  escala- 
tor— will  be  experienced  by  3.7  million 
people  in  1985.  As  the  1969  study,  "Travel 
Barriers,"  points  out  at  page  21 : 

This  Is  especially  important  In  vehicles 
where  acceleration  Is  great  or  begins  before 
the  handicapped  rider  liBS  the  opportunity 
to  be  seated. 

The  Inability  to  lift  and  carry  parcels 
and  packages  will  contribute  to  the 
transportation  problems  of  another  3 
million  people  in  1985.  Intermodal  trans- 
fers will  \x  difficult  for  more  than  4  mil- 
lion people  in  1985,  since  they  generally 
require  that  the  passenger  be  able  to 
walk,  or  go  in  a  wheelchair,  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  block  or  more,  and  that  he  be 


able  to  wait,  standing,  until  the  vehicle 
is  ready  to  accept  passengers. 

For  either  piiyslcai  or  psychological 
reasons,  4.5  million  citlsens  will  experi- 
ence difficulty  moving  in  crowds.  And 
somewhat  less  than  a  million  people  will 
be  affected  by  difficulty  in  IdenUfylng 
audio  and  visual  cues.  Finally,  there  will 
be  the  millions  who,  at  any  given  time, 
will  be  incapacitated  by  transportation 
modes  twcause  of  temporary  injuries,  ill- 
nesses, and  other  restrictions  on  their 
mobility. 

I  ttiink  it  should  be  clearly  tmderstood 
that  failure  of  present  transportation  ta- 
cilltles  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mil- 
lions of  handicapi>ed  and  elderly  people 
who  need  public  transportation  results  in 
a  very  coniilderable  economic  loss — both 
to  these  individuals,  and  to  the  taxing 
governments  wliich  would  benefit  by  the 
increased  incomes  of  these  individuals. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  1968  study, 
"Employment,  Transportation  and  the 
Handicapped."  was  particularly  directed 
at  examining  the  "employable  transpor- 
tation handicapped."  That  study  came  up 
with  an  estimate  of  1,493,000  persons 
falling  into  this  group.  Of  course,  7  per- 
cent, or  103,000,  were  estimated  to  be 
"transportation  sensitive  unemployed," 
either  because  of  the  cost  of  imavaila- 
bility  of  transportation  to  work.  It  each 
of  these  persons  were  successfully  en- 
couraged to  return  to  work,  the  study 
estimated  that  Incomes  of  J452,692,000 
would  be  generated  annually,  or  $4,388 
each.  In  addition,  welfare  paj'ments  to 
these  persons  would  decline  by  $49,582,- 
000.  And  income  taxes  would  Increase  by 
$39,697,000. 

The  1969  study  conducted  by  Abt  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  lor  the  Department  of 
Transportation  estimated  an  even  high- 
er number  of  persons  who  would  benefit 
in  terms  of  employment  opportunities. 
This  study  revealed  that  of  the  entire 
handicapped  population,  13  percent  of 
the  persons  aged  17  to  64 — the  age  group 
comprising  potential  labor  force  mem- 
bers— indicated  that  transixirtation  was 
a  factor  in  their  not  being  employed  and 
that  they  would  return  to  work  it  trans- 
portation were  no  longer  a  problem. 
The  study,  on  the  basis  of  its  assumption 
that  only  handicapped  persons  located 
in  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  would  benefit  from  any  metropoli- 
tan transportation  program,  concluded 
that  189,015  persons  out  of  the  target 
population  of  1,456.000  handicapped 
SMSA  residents  would  return  to  work. 
The  total  yearly  economic  benefits  which 
would  result — that  Is,  the  total  yearly 
increase  In  goods  and  services — would 
amount  to  $824,040,000,  or  about  $3,887,- 
000  per  standard  metropolitan  statlstieal 
area. 

"Travel  Barriers"  very  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  Iwnefits  of  Improved 
public  transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly  are  only  in  one  re- 
spect economic.  As  the  study  stated: 

The  social  t>enefits  ol  enabling  many 
iiandlcapped  persons  to  work,  study,  and 
participate  tn  recreational  actlvltlee  are 
equally  compelling.  Tliede  tienefltj  also  In- 
clude the  reduced  burden  of  aid  on  fneods 
and  relatives  of  the  handicapped  Individual, 
the  increased  contribution  to  community  ac- 


tivities or  many  talented  and  weU  educated 
iiandlcapped  penons,  ujid  the  reduction  of 
the  often  debUltatlng  and  productivity  tn- 
blbltlng  emotional  burdens  of  physical  trag- 
edies on  the  entire  community  (p.  37). 

In  addition,  the  psychological  bene- 
fits to  the  handicapped  person  whose 
mobility  is  expanded  by  improved  trans- 
portation are  considerable.  Contacts  with 
other  people  increase;  self-este«m  also 
increases.  In  fact,  most  respondents  in 
the  Abt  sample  population  made  a  con- 
nection Iwtween  increased  mobility  and 
an  improvement  in  their  general  out- 
look on  life.  When  asked  it  the  chance 
to  take  more  trips  wouJd  make  a  differ- 
ence in  their  outlook,  62  percent  of  the 
sample  replied  affirmatively.  Of  these  re- 
spondenU,  88  percent  indicated  that 
they  would  take  at  least  one  to  two  addi- 
tional trips  weekly,  it  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  sample  group  which  the  Travel 
Barriers  study  examined,  close  to  41 
percent  of  the  resiwndents  indicated 
that  life  was  made  difficult  for  them  be- 
cause of  limitations  in  their  secondary 
activities — such  as  shopping,  partici- 
pating in  recreation — and  in  their  social 
life.  Of  these  respondents.  94  percent 
indicated  tliat  they  would  take  at  least 
one  to  two  additional  trips  per  week  11 
they  had  access  to  a  low-cost,  barrier- 
free  transportation  system. 

Of  particular  note  with  regard  to  the 
social  and  psychological  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  the  concerns  of  the 
elderly.  In  proridlng  a  brief  profile  of 
the  normal  travel  tjchavior  of  this  group. 
Travel  Barriers  stated: 

The  aging  take  more  trips  than  do  other 
segments  or  the  handicapped  population, 
probably  because  they  are  relatively  le«  dl«- 
abled  and  generally  have  more  leisure  time. 
The  average  numtier  of  dolly  Intra^fcglaaal 
trips  talcen  by  the  aging  Is  1.74  compared 
with  1.S  taken  by  all  handicapped  pervona. 
Obviously,  this  group  takes  fewer  work  Dtps, 
but  more  shopping,  medical,  and  'v>ther" 
trips.  (PJ107.) 

The  study  continued  In  conduslcm: 
Zn  sum,  It  appears  ttiat  the  aging,  being 
more  dependent  on  public  transportation, 
closer  to  social  activities,  and  in  poasesAon 
of  a  more  positive  6elf-oonc«pt,  would  b« 
more  likely  to  explore  the  Increased  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  removal  or  travel 
ijorrlers.  Tlurty  per  cent  of  this  group,  com- 
pared with  31 7r  of  the  re«t  of  the  handi- 
capped population.  Indicated  that  they  would 
take  additional  shopping  tripa.  and  53<^  or 
the  aglug.  compered  with  49 -^^  of  the  total 
sample,  said  they  would  take  more  reci«a- 
tlon  trips  11  they  had  access  to  a  low  coat 
public  transportation  system  that  they 
could  use  comfortably  and  safely.  (P.  106.) 

It  Is  clear  that  the  transportation 
handicapped  population  Is  large  and  that 
it  Is  desirous  of  change.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Improvements  in  the  public  trans- 
portation systems  would  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  the  handicapped  and  the  el- 
derly, and  thereby  to  all  of  us. 

What  barriers  do  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly  face  in  public  transportation? 
The  answer  is — many.  Foilowing  la  a 
chart  from  the  1969  Abt  study  showing 
some  of  ttaese  barriers  in  relation  to  the 
disability  afflicting  the  individual 
traveler: 
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FunctiOAil  disibllity 


Tr»n 


Wilk  man  Bun  I  blo«    WHk  inmi  catb  Vmnti  cmcouim  k 

pUOoniL 
Sill-luoiMM  Mill  cMnti BmM  trim  »inHp».  

ITdMiTittl  up .     SiVto«lti>mwiiliii«nii>iiiortriiii 

SkMM.  knMl  ciMdl Pick  up  biH»li- 

unco  iik>«i>i ^,u(,  ln«i™i.  Opt"  compaiOMnl 

dMi  UM  suilcaM  to  rvck.  8uv  pr 

turn  in  tickkL 
Can  lO-pMind  nilM CtiiUuttf  Uj»  or»iBMil  bijnsi 

MoMinciowds  ■-  'tfmtnaik 

l«nllll.bii«laV(l'niiliotim-...  ««<!  Jnection  .ijnl.  clpcks  locate 
gites  reslrooras.  wio.  ecits.  Heai 
iniMunc«ntBiits  and  ararninBi. 

Wailltudlnt. WaUonplaOoim.- 


Walk  Itvn  cntnncs  t»  beudiitg 
pUHpnn 

tnttr  or  Mil  statiofl. 

Sttnlo  Irom  wal  jo  ear 


PKkop  packafu 

8uv  token.  Operate  turnstile.  Hold 
owhead  irip.  Un  exit  tumsble. 


Carry  packages... 


Ptattonn  ani  vehKte 

ftead  direction  ligni.  Se«  errivies  train. 
Locate    platform    edge    Heat    li>- 
nooncements  and  «ainln|s. 
Wait  on  plaKnim .  .   


WaikirononiintostKiorslopb         Walk  Irom  aim  to  gato. 
deatmaben. 

Beard  bos  «e  atepi •wrd  plane  via  sUtri. 

Sitriie  Irom  Ital    Sltrae  Imm  teal  in  knnie  or  o« 

plane. 

Pick  uD  oacka«es       Pick  up  banpice.  ,    . 

Simel  bJioTpoBt  lart  Creep  B«»  tlc»etTe«ll.  bauat;  fajlen 

onrtiead  pij  Pun  ulael  con).  Mlbell  Heecb  o<«ii>«<l  ••''«»";_ 

*  Held  oiysen  mask.  Lower  trey  table; 

reili  iwlmiie Handeown  bagiase. 

Termlnai  whido       _..  Ticket  countei.boantint  area. 

S«eapt>roecliinBbiiV  Read  buidestt-    Locale  counters.  laus.  See  idiedul* 

nation.  Locete  bus  (top.  curl),  ilop.       dtJplari,  Hear  PA  lyslero  onboard 

Hear  enneuncemeots  B»k  directioni.       announcements. 
Wail  outdoor^-- SUnd  in  boardini  oi  licfcetllne. 


Other  transportation  problems  con- 
fronting the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
are  particularly  related  to  the  travel  sit- 
uation For  example,  acceleration  and 
deceleration,  especially  when  uneven, 
can  cause  hazardous  encounters  between 
the  passengers  and  stationary  parts  ot 
the  vehicle.  FUty-flve  percent  of  the  han- 
dicaped  interviewed  for  the  -Travel  Bar- 
riers" study  said  that  they  would  have 
difficulty  staying  on  their  feet  during  a 
typical  subway  start,  and  many  indicated 
that  they  had  trouble  remaining  stand- 
ing in  an  accelerating  bus.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  group  doubted  that  they 
could  walk  to  a  restroom  in  a  movmg 
train,  and  21  percent  said  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  do  so  in  an  airplane.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  group  was  not 
able  to  ride  standing  with  a  typical  grip 
to  hold. 

Crowd  movements  are  also  one  of  the 
travel  barriers  particularly  difficult  for 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly,  who  are 
Iffis  able  to  maneuver  quickly  and  easily, 
especially  in  crowded  situations.  Also, 
time  pressure  disadvantages  these  peo- 
ple for  the  same  reasons. 

Long  walking  distances  In  terminals 
are  also  a  problem  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderiy.  They  are  also  limited  by 
such  Impediments  as  braces  and  wheel- 
chairs. And  sensory  limitations  impair 
the  mobility  of  the  blind. 

Costs  are  also  a  major  barrier,  of  an 
economic  nature,  to  travel  by  the  elderly 
and  by  the  handicapped.  The  recent  find- 
ings of  Project  Find,  conducted  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  to  give  a 
national  picture  of  the  elderly  poor,  are 
particularly  Illustrative  here : 

Amount  ot  Income  mppears  to  be  very  Im- 
portant in  the  degree  of  difficulty  experi- 
enced. Very  sm&il  emounte  oT  Income  ftdded 
to  that  ot  penoiu  living  at  the  poverty  line 
appear  to  result  In  conMderable  allevlaOon 
of  tran^>ortatlon  prohleme. 

Reduced  fare  plans,  such  as  are  cur- 
rently in  operation  In  approximately  35 
cities,  including  New  York  City,  would 
be  particularly  beneficial.  More  than  5 
years  ago  I  first  recommended  a  reduced 
fare  program  for  the  elderly  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

The  Abt  study  flnHinyn  are  also  par- 
ticularly noteworthy — they  Include  to- 
gether both  the  elderly  handicapped  and 
younger  handicapped  Individuals.  In  us- 
ing the  city  of  Boston  as  a  survey  area, 
the  study  found: 


Curtailed  labor  force  participation  ot  the 
physically  handicapped  accounts.  In  part, 
for  their  generally  very  low  Incomes,  and  the 
low  Incomes  In  turn  further  limit  thctr  life- 
style. In  addition  to  having  lower  earned 
Incomes,  the  disposable  Income  of  handi- 
capped persons  la  decreased  aa  a  result  of 
higher  mecUcal  costx. 

Compared  with  the  non-handicapped  pop- 
ulation In  the  city  of  Boston  and  Its  en- 
virons .  .  ..  the  median  personal  Income  for 
handicapped  persona  la  very  low.  between 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars.  Instead  of 
five  to  six  thousand.  This  la  confirmed  by 
additional  data  from  the  sample  which  Indi- 
cated that  the  median  loss  In  Income  attrib- 
utable to  the  duabimy  was  (2000.  Slity-nlne 
percent  of  the  Abt  handicapped  sample  had 
Incomes  lielow  $3000  for  the  last  year  and 
only  36':^  feU  into  this  same  category  iwfore 
the  onset  of  their  dtaabUlty. 

■  ■  •  •  • 

As  expected,  family  Income  Is  highly  cor- 
related with  Job  status.  The  employed  handi- 
capped tend  to  fall  Into  higher  Income  cate- 
gories than  do  the  unemployed.   (P.  50-Ml. 

I  think  It  emmently  clear  that  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  face  con- 
siderable difficulties  In  utUizlng  current 
transportation  facilities — both  because  of 
physical  barriers  and  because  of  cost. 
It  is  also  clear  that  various  steps  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  and  even  eradicate 
many  of  these  difficulties.  The  "Travel 
Barriers"  study  suggest  several  such 
steps.  It  also  analyzes  the  feasibility  of 
such  approaches  as  a  specialized  system 
serving  only  the  handicapped  and  el- 
derly, and  concludes  that  such  a  system 
woulii  be  economically  practicable. 

More  study  is  needed,  of  course.  But. 
perhaps  more  Important  at  this  juncture, 
action  is  needed.  Little  is  really  being 
done  to  deal  with  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  handicapped  and  the  elder- 
ly— needs  which  appear  to  be  by  now 
quite  well  articulated,  but  which  have 
not  yet  received  sufficient  positive,  tan- 
gible attention. 

My  bill.  HJl.  1M16.  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  Americans  Transportation 
Assistance  Act.  offers  a  program  which, 
while  moderate.  Is  an  Intelligent,  reason- 
able approach.  I  believe.  The  bill  amends 
several  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1»64.  Section  2 
of  the  bill  assures  that  special  transpor- 
tation services  for  the  elderly,  and  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped, 
which  are  operated  by  States  or  local 
public  bodies  will  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

Section  3  of  the  EUeTly  and  Handi- 


capped Americans  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  directs  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  prescribe  standards  for  buses, 
subway  cars  and  other  rolling  stock,  and 
prevents  any  assistance  being  given  to 
States  or  local  public  bodies  seeking 
funds  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  unless  they  comply  with  these 
standards.  Thus,  it  will  be  assured  that 
those  who  are  handicapped  will  be  able 
to  use  the  new  transportation  facilities 
which  will  be  built  with  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  which  will  be  improved  or 
bought  with  Federal  assistance. 

Section  4  of  my  bill  provides  that  in 
addition  to  whatever  sums  are  allocated 
out  of  present  authorizations  for  the 
funding  of  special  transportation  serv- 
ices, there  shall  be  an  additional  au- 
thorization added  to  the  existing  author- 
ization, which  shall  be  earmarked  for 
these  services.  My  bill  provides  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  »10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Section  5  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  while  special  service  projects — such 
as  Dial-A-Bus — can  now  be  actually 
funded,  further  study  is  also  appropriate. 
Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. For  these  projects.  $3  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  $8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

In  addition  to  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Americans  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act.  I  have  today  introduced  a 
related  bUl— H.R.  19217— which  makes 
up  an  additional  part  of  this  leglslaUve 
formula  to  provide  needed  answers  to  an 
acute  problem.  This  bill  amends  the  act 
of  August  12.  1968,  to  insure  that  fa- 
cilities constructed  with  assistance  tra- 
der the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  are  designed  and  constructed 
to  be  accessible  to  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

A  similar  provision  was  enacted  Into 
law  earlier  this  year.  Public  Law  91-205 
requires  that  the  Washington.  DC,  area 
subway — Metro — be  constructed  so  as  to 
enable  utilization  by  the  handicapped. 
My  bill  would  expand  this  concept  to  au- 
thorize that  all  buildings  designed,  con- 
structed, or  altered  with  assistance  undw' 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act — 
that  Is,  buildings  such  as  subway  and 
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bus  Stations — be  maxlmaUy  uUUzable  by 
the  physically  disadvantaged.  As  a  corol- 
lary, the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Americans  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  requires  that  rolling  stock — such  as 
buses  and  subiAay  cars — also  be  so  de- 
fiigned.  constructed,  or  altered. 

I  urge  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  these  bills  by  my  colleagues.  I  think 
I  have  sufficiently  detailed  the  problem, 
and  I  think  these  two  bills  make  a  major 
step    in    resolvmg    that    problem.    But. 
speaking  in  less  abstract  terms.  I  would 
say  that  these  two  bills  help  people — 
people  who  need  help,  people  who  want 
to  be.  and  can  be.  self-sufficient,  active, 
citizens.  These  bills  open  the  door.  And 
that  is  all  that  is  asked. 
The  text  of  my  two  bills  follow: 
H.R. loaie 
To  amenii  the  Urban  liaas  TraiuportatloD 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  asAistance  ta  the 
design  &nd  construction  of  tranfiportatlon 
wrrlcea  and  rscUltles  meeting  tbe  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  TtoAt   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Americans  Transportation  Aaslstanee 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  ia(c)  (5)  of  the  Urban  Maas 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "but  not  Including"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Including  special  trans- 
portation service  for  the  elderly  and  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped,  but  not 
including." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Maas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  elderly 
and  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped will  be  able  to  make  maximum  use 
of  any  ma-ts  tranRportatlon  system  with  re- 
spect to  which  assistance  Is  provided  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  euch 
standards  (governing  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
faculties  to  be  used  In  such  system)  ac  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  appropriate 
and  calculated  to  permit  such  use.  No  fi- 
nancial assistance  sbaU  t>e  prorlded  under 
this  Act  to  any  State  or  local  public  txxly 
or  agency  thereof  unless  the  facilities  and 
equipment  to  be  acquired,  constructed,  or 
Improved  with  such  aaalstance  will  be  In 
full  compliance  with  such  standards." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  la  amended  by 
ln«crUng  Immediately  after  the  flret  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence  "In  addition,  to 
finance  prante  under  this  Act  to  provide  spe- 
clol  transportation  servloefi  for  the  elderly 
and  the  pbyBlcolly  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  SS  .000.000  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  «10,OOO.DOO  for  fiacal  year  1973, 
and  saO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1973." 

Sec  5  The  Urban  Maas  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"CBAMTS  rOB  asSSABCH  AKt>  DCIfOHSnUTlOM 
PSOJECTS  TO  PBOVTOE  TttAN6PO«TATtON  FOB 
THE   ELDEBl-T    AND  THE   HAIfltlCAPPBO 

"Sec,  IB.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  and 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  agencies,  organi- 
sations. Institutions,  and  individuals — 

"(1)  to  Btudy  the  economic  and  service 
aspects  of  tranaportatlon  for  elderly  penona. 
and  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons, living  In  urban  i 


"(3)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  portal -to-portal  service  and 
demsknd -actuated  services;     , 

"(3)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  reduced  fare  trans- 
portation programs  for  elderly  and  physi- 
cally and  mentally  handicapped  persons; 

"(4>  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  coordinate  and  develop  bet- 
ter transportation  services  rendered  by  social 
service  agencies; 

"<5)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  feaslbUtty  of 
special  transportation  6Ub-&yst«nis  for  use 
by  elderly  and  physlcaJly  and  mentally 
handicapped  persons: 

'(6)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  other  relevant  prob- 
lems affecting  the  mobility  of  elderly  and 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  S3.ooo.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
S5,{XI0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  and  >8.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973." 

H.R.  19317 
To  amend  the  Act  of  August  12,  1968.  to 
Injure  that  facllittee  constructed  with 
assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  are  designed  and 
constructed  to  be  acceaelble  to  the  elderly 
and   the   handicapped 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
firat  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Insure  that  certain  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and  construct- 
ed a«  to  be  acceeslble  to  the  physically 
handicapped",  approved  August  13,  1968  [43 
U5.C.  4151),  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  ot 
paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(6)  to  be  constructed  with  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  Urban  Uaas 
Transportation  Act  of  1964." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  6  and  6  as  sections  6 
and  7.  respectavely,  and  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 4  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
consulutlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  standards  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  alteration  of  buildings,  etruc- 
tures,  and  facilities  which  are  provided  with 
financial  assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  and  are  subject  to 
this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
elderly  and  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped persons  will  have  ready  access  to,  and 
use  of,  fiucb  buildings." 

(b)  SecUon  7  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section )  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "Is  author- 
iBed — "  the  following;  "and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  standards  la- 
sued  under  section  6  of  this  Act,". 


NIXON  RECESSION  PERSISTS 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CHAStLBS  H.  Wilson)  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately a  month  ago,  a  minuscule  rise  of 
0.2  percent  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index  of  industrial  production 
was  hailed  by  the  adminifitration's  eco- 
nomic soothsayers  as  evidence  positive 
that  the  nonexistent  Republican  reces- 


sion was  just  about  over  and  that  the 
Nation  was  well  on  the  road  to  revived 
economic  expansion  coupled  with  price 
stability. 

The  euphoric  statements  which  hailed 
this  happy  event  were  to  be  found  con- 
spicuously on  page  one  of  every  news- 
paper. The  chorus  of  hosannas  emanat- 
ing from  the  executive  branch  domi- 
nated the  airways. 

yesterday,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
announced  that  industrial  production  for 
August  had  declined,  not  a  great  decline 
it  is  true,  rather  one  exactly  equal  to  the 
July  rise  wluch  had  been  hailed  as  a 
harbinger  of  returning  prosperity  by  Re- 
publican spokesmen.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  a 
rise  of  0.2  percent  in  July  is  to  be  hailed 
as  a  definitive  sign  that  the  economy 
is  moving  upward,  so  a  0.2-percent  de- 
cline in  August  can  legitimately  be  re- 
garded as  bad  news  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  widespread  front-page  publicity 
which  featured  July's  industrial  pro- 
duction increase,  one  must  search  dili- 
gently the  financial  section  to  find  out 
about  the  August  decline.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  this  morning  informs  us 
that^ 

President  NUon  met  with  four  oS  Ms 
economic  advisers  to  discuss  "eoonomic  mat- 
ters." 

We  are  further  informed  that  Mr.  Zleg- 
ler.  the  White  House  Press  Secretary, 
stated  that  there  was  "nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  on  the  agenda." 

Mr.  Speaker,  cozy  White  House  meet- 
ings called  to  discuss  "nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary,"  unfortunately  are  symbolic  of 
the  business  as  usual  attitude  character- 
istic of  this  Republican  admmistration. 
The  high  level  of  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment inherited  by  it  in  January  1969 
has  been  dissipated.  Unemployment  In 
Atigust  was  up  over  that  of  July  and  is 
still  rising  while  inflation  continues  to 
erode  the  value  of  the  reduced  pa>check 
being  received  by  the  American  working- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Presidential  abdication 
of  responsibility  for  full  employment  and 
price  stability  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Once  agam,  I  urge  the  President  to  sum- 
mon a  national  conference  on  inflation 
and  imemployment.  I  likewise  call  upon 
him  to  terminate  those  economic  policies 
which  are  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy.  Finally,  he  should 
utilize  the  authority  which  this  Congress 
has  granted  him  to  establish  credit  con- 
trols as  well  as  price  and  wage  controls 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  economy. 


ALGERIA— INTERNATIONAL  THIEF 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  very 
serious  difficulties  which  have  been 
created  by  the  actions  of  the  present 
Government  of  Algeria  both  toward  our 
Government  and  against  the  American- 
owned  properties  in  Algeria. 

Three  years  ago.  as  a  result  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  of  June   1967,  the 
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Government  of  Algeria  severed  diplo- 
matlc  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  operating  there  under 
the  control  of  Government  custodians. 
In  addition,  currency  controls  were  en- 
acted which  required  the  return  to  Al- 
geria of  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
crude  oU  extracted  from  Algeria.  Al- 
though these  steps  Initially  were  de- 
scribed as  temporary  war  measures,  the 
properties  taken  have  not  been  returned 
to  their  owners  and  no  compensation  has 
been  paid.  Nor  have  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Algeria 
been  resumed. 

The  Government  ciistodlans  appointed 
by  Altreria  to  manage  these  properties 
have,  without  the  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies,  exercised  virtually  un- 
fettered control  over  the  companies.  I 
understand  that  they  have  paid  dis- 
puted royalty  and  tax  claims,  and  made 
all  decisions  with  regard  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  companies  aBccted.  Thus,  the 
American  companies  have  been  pre- 
vented from  managing  their  own  prop- 
erties and  from  receiving  any  of  the  In- 
come generated  by  these  properties. 

This  de  facto  expropriation  by  Algeria 
came  only  5  years  after  Algeria  formally 
confirmed  and  guaranteed  the  hydro- 
carbon concessions  granted  by  Prance 
prior  to  Algeria's  Independence. 

In  1962,  as  part  of  the  Evlan  Agree- 
ments leading  to  Algeria's  independence, 
France  and  Algeria  executed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Principles  on  the  Cooperation 
for  Development  of  the  Wealth  of  the 
Sahara  Sub-Soil  under  which  Algeria 
confirmed  the  concessions  made  by 
France  and  agreed  not  to  make  "more 
onerous  or  to  paralyze  the  exercise  of 
rights"  granted  by  France.  By  the  very 
terms  of  this  agreement,  its  protection 
extended  to  all  holders  of  concessions 
"independently  of  any  condition  of  na- 
tlonaUty  of  the  persons  or  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  principal  olllce"  of  the  hold- 
ers of  the  concessions. 

In  1965,  a  new  Franco-Algerian  accord 
was  executed  imder  which  the  tax  and 
royalty  terms  of  existing  concessions 
were  modified  and  France  made  subsi- 
dies and  loans  to  Algeria.  This  new  ac- 
cord, however,  was  cot  Intended  by 
Prance  to  apply  to  non-French  compa- 
nies operating  in  Algeria.  This  fact  was 
specifically  confirmed  in  the  proceed- 
ings In  the  French  assembly  when  the 
1965  Franco-Algerian  accord  was  ac- 
cepted. Prance  bad  satisfied  its  obliga- 
tion to  these  companies  as  grantor  of 
the  concessions  in  1962  when  it  required 
Algeria  to  coiiflrm  and  guarantee  all  of 
the  concessions  granted  by  Prance,  irre- 
spective of  the  nationality  of  the  holder. 
Thereafter,  Prance  negotiated  solely  on 
behalf  of  its  own  Interests  and  those  of 
French  companies. 

Algeria  subsequently  attempted  to 
modify  the  concessions  held  by  American 
companies  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
modifications  of  the  French  concessions 
included  in  the  Franco-Algerian  accord 
of  1965.  Although  the  American  com- 
panies entered  into  extensive  negotia- 
tions with  Algeria,  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  agreement  was  the  demand 
made  by  Algeria  that  the  U.S.  companies 


give  very  large  subsidies  and  loans  to  Al- 
geria. This  the  American  companies  were 
unable  to  accept. 

The  1962  Evlan  declaration  included 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  binding  international  arbitration. 
These  provisions  were  later  confirmed  in 
an  arbitration  accord  executed  in  1963 
which  expressly  supplemented  the  1962 
declaration.  Nevertheless,  Algeria  has 
categorically  refused  to  participate  in 
arbitration  proceedings  initiated  by  one 
American  company  seeking  to  settle  out- 
standing differences. 

Now  Algeria  wants  to  export  liquefied 
natural  gas  to  the  United  States  and  has 
contracted  with  American  companies  for 
this  purpose.  One  of  these  companies  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  permtsiiion  to  import  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  Algeria.  FPC  approval 
of  such  requests  is,  however,  subject  to 
the  test  of  whether  such  importations 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  would  not  be  in 
the  public  Interest  to  grant  this  applica- 
tion at  this  time.  First.  Algeria  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  expropriated  property  owned 
by  U.S.  citizens  in  1967.  It  now  seeks  to 
market  in  the  United  States  the  same 
kind  of  products  which  it  has  taken  by 
illegal  acts  from  U.S.  companies.  Why 
should  Algeria  be  rewarded  with  access 
to  our  markeu  when  she  has  not  settled 
tlie  claims  of  the  American  owners  and 
refuses  even  to  honor  her  commitment  to 
arbitrate  disputes'?  Second,  natural  gas 
is  an  important  energy  which  is  in  great 
demand  and  short  supply  in  the  United 
States.  The  need,  therefore,  is  for  a  long- 
term  and  reliable  source.  Granting  the 
application  would  create  a  dependency 
for  an  essential  energy  on  a  country 
which  has  already  demonstrated  that 
It  does  not  abide  by  its  international 
agreements.  It  is  better  for  the  United 
States  to  look  elsewhere  for  its  natural 
gas  supply  than  to  ttirn  to  a  source 
which  may  some  day.  at  the  peak  of 
urgency  and  dependency,  turn  off  the 
tap. 

LEAVE  OP  AS8ENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  McMiiLAM.  for  the  remainder  of 
week,  on  account  of  oOiclal  business. 

Mr.  BuTNiK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Dowdy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boaos),  for  the  week  of  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  on  account  of  illness. 


Mr.  Stkigek  of  Wisconsin,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wyblxr,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr.  MiLLxa  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dtns  of  Georgia)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Fu>OD.  for  IS  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  GoHZAUS,  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Rtm),  for  IS  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RAiniALL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BirsTXKi  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter:) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  Include  newspaper 
articles. 

(The  following  Meml>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BixsTxa)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bosh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Mizi. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wymah  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Halperh. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Cladskm. 

Mr.  Erlenbobn. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  DELLrSDACK. 
Mr.  BODSSELOT. 

Mr.  Hnirr. 

Mr.  Collier  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Arxnds. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  CoocHLiN  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Deswinski  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Skubitz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  BiESTXR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BOLLINO. 

Mr.  Gayoos  In  six  instances. 
Mr.  Diaas  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  LowntsTETN  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Daioils  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Otttnoer  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  B^aryland  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  BiHCHAii  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  Instances. 
Idr.  WoLrr  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  WiLLUM  D.  PoRD  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DoNomn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  ©"Kara  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hilstoski  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoRif. 
Mr.  MncvA. 
Mr.  Ryak  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


September  15,  1970 

S.  941B.  An  Mt  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Serncs  Act  to  prorlda  for  ths  mRlrlng  of 
grADU  to  medicsl  schools  and  hospltala  to 
ualst  them  in  establlAbing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  In  the  field  or  famUy 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  training  of  medical  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel  In  the  field  of  faniUy  medicine, 
and  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutrition, 
and  to  provide  for  the  eatabllshment  of  a 
National  Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped:  to  the  CkMnmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  ol 
the  foUowing  titles: 

S.  303.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  ol  June  13. 
loea  <70  Stat.  96).  wLtb  respect  to  the 
NavBjo  iQdl&n  Irrigation  project: 

B.  434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit.  Missouri  River  B&£in  project, 
to  Include  therein  the  entire  Rlvertou  recla- 
mation project,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

S.  3617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re* 
sources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1906  to  continue  the  National  CotincU  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment: ftzid 

S.  3838.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  uae  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizon",  and  for  other  purposea. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  wa^  agreed  to:   accord- 
ingly tat  6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned   until   tomorrow, 
><     Wednesday,  September  16.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  Clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

3373.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  adjusting  the  statutory 
limitation  on  fiscal  ]*car  1971  budget  outlays, 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  1070  <H.  Doc.  No. 
91-387) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3374.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for 
the  period  ended  July  31,  1970.  on  the  -jper- 
atlon  of  section  501  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1070,  establish 
Ing  a  limitation  on  budget  outlayi  (H.  Doc. 
No.  91-386) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2375.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Prcparainess.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Btatlitlcal  supplement  to  tbe  stockpUe  re- 
port to  Congress  for  the  period  ezullng 
June  30,  1970.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Strategic  and  CrlUcal  Materials  Stock  Pil- 
ing Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oC  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  Healtta 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  and 
Its  subsequent  amendments,  pursuant  to 
tme  I.  part  D.  of  tbe  Bealth  Manpower  Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  do  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2977.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfan.  tranomlttlng  a  re- 


port on  the  administration  of  title  vm 
(Nurse  Training)  of  the  Public  Bealth  Serv- 
ice Act.  pursuant  to  section  233  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3378.  A  letter  from  the  SecretAry  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposeti 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  creating  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration to  terminate  the  accrual  uul  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commlttoe   on   Public  Works. 

3379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legiBlatlnn  to  prnvide  for  the  protecUon  of 
persons  and  property  aboard  VS.  air  carrier 
aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


No.  B1-14M) .  Referred  to  the  Commltt**  of 
tba  Whole  Hoiias  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TKAOUE  of  Texas;  Coounlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  HJt.  16911.  A  blU  to  amend 
title  38  or  the  United  Slates  Code  to  increase 
the  rates  and  income  limitations  relating  to 
payment  of  pension  and  parents'  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  vrlth  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  01-1448).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of 
tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGOE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affair*.  H.B.  16710.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  guaranteed  and  direct  loans  for 
mobile  homes  If  used  as  permanent  dwell- 
ings, to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  pay 
certain  closing  costs  for,  and  interest  on, 
certain  loans  gtiaranteed  and  made  under 
such  chapter,  to  remove  the  time  limitation 
on  tbe  use  of  entitlement  to  benefits  under 
such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1449).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJ%.  18448.  A  bill  to  provide 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veter&na  who  have 
received  grant?  for  specially  sdaptad  hous- 
ing; without  amendment.  Rept.  No.  Bl— 
1450).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the    Union. 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt.  18731.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  35,  I9S6.  relating  to  the 
Amerlcnn  Battle  Monuments  Conamlsalon; 
with  amendmenta  (Rept,  No.  01-1461).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Botue 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Bit.  13301.  A  blU  to  provide 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  Adminls'rator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States 
which  are  under  his  supervision  and  control; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1453). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  13619.  A  bin  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Tankton  Sioux 
Tribe:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
14&3).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAI«ET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaln.  HJl.  16811.  A  btU  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Eaatern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  certain  lands  on  the  Cherokee  In- 
dian Reservation  heretofore  tised  for  echool 
or  other  purpoeae;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.B.  10188.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civlUan. 
socially  oriented  research  and  development 
activities,  and  for  other  purpo&e&:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
DEBsoM  of  California,  Mr.  Baowif  of 
Callfomla,  Mr.  Buvton  of  California, 
Mr.    Eu.B£Kc.    Mr.    HA&sjN'aTON,    Mr. 
Bzcmxx  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hoa- 
TON.  Mr.  HosMXB.  Mr.  MAn-i.TSHD.  Mr. 
Matsitnaoa.  Mr.  McFall.  Mr.  MzKVa, 
Mr.  MooBEZAD.  Mr.  Nex.   Mr.  Obvt. 
Mr.  OmMGvs,  Mr,  Rxxs.  Mr.  Roa.  Mr. 
BootrxT  of  Pennsylvania.  Kir.  Sixxi. 
&lr.  TxEXMAH,  Mr.  Tunnxt.  Mr.  Van 
DmLor,  and  Mr.  Cbaklss  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
HJl.  10189.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  tbe  country 
for  converalon  Irom  defense  to  civilian,  social- 
ly oriented  research  and  development  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  GZAIMO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BxAix  of  Maryland.  Mr.  BtNOBAK. 
Mr.  BoLANS,  Mr.  Bkasco.  Mr.  Dono- 
HUK.  Mr.  DuLaxi.  Mr.  QtWAVia  of 
California.  Mr.  OtrassK.  Mr.  Hcl- 
STOSKZ,  Mr.  HtcKfi,  Mr.  Howasd,  Mr. 

LOWKIfSXKOC,     Mr.     MtJBPBT     Of     NCW 

Tvk.  Mr.  OL3ZN-.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  SHzivnt,  Mr.  Sr- 
MZMOTON.     Mr.     Vakxk,     and     Mr. 

WOLTT)  : 

HJt.  19190.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  ooaduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  dvllian.  so- 
cially oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Axtronautlcs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

Hit.  1O101.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1066  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  I^bor. 

By  Mr.  McMILlAN: 

HJt.  10193.    A    btU    to    provide   additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  axid  for 
other   piu-pooes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MINISB: 

HJt.  19103.  A  bill  to  create  a  bealth  security 
program:  to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiNcxix) : 

Hit.  19194.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 

of  Natural  Resources  and  to  transfer  certain 

agencies  to  and  from  such  Department;   to 

the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dsngbll, 

Mr.  Blj^tnik.  and  Mr.  Rmas) : 

BJ%.  10195.  A  blU  to  eetabUata  a  DepttruwAt 
of  Ejivlronmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations.   

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

Hit.  19196.  A  bin  to  promote  the  greater 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  ln6ur»noe  in 
Interstate  comnaeroe  under  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  marketing  conditions;  to  the  Oon- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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H.R.  19197.  A  bill  to  r«guUte  lntersUt« 
commerce  by  requiring  certain  Insurinee  w 
a  condition  precedent  lo  using  tbe  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  19198.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER    (tor  hlmselt,  Mr. 
BaAocMAS,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  ) : 
BJl.    19199.   A    bill    to   amend    the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1905:  to  the  C-ommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  tsixiGER  o(  WUconatn  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Snus) : 
H.R.  19200.  A  bUl  to  assure  s»fe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women:  by  providing  the  means  and  pro- 
cedures for  establishing  and  enforcing  m*n- 
datory  safety  and  health  stAndarda;  by  as- 
sisting and  encouraglnz  the  States  In  thetr 
efforts  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions:  by  providing  for  research.  Infor- 
mation, education,  and  training  In  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  C<«nmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  19301.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  UtUted 
States  Code,  to  equaliue  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  aervlcee  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.B.  19203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 

simplification,  reform,   and  relief   for  small 

business;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
HJl.  19203.  A  bill  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HR.  19304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  private  loans  to  certain 
motorbus  operators  for  purchase  of  modern 
moto'buses    and   equipment,    to   foster   the 
development  and  use  of  more  modern  and 
safer  operating  equipment  by  such  carriers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
B.A.  1930S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VTI  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  financial  asststanoe  for 
the  development  and  lmi»^vement  of  street 
lighting  faculties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  Euid  Currency. 

HJt.  19206.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Intimi- 
dation, coercion,  or  annoyance  of  a  person 
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Officiating  at  or  attending  a  religious  service 
or  ceremony  In  a  church  and  to  make  such 
acts  a  Federal  offense;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19307.  A  bill  to  pro\ide  for  a  training 
program  for  organized  crime  prosecutors,  an 
annual  conference  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  In  the  field  of  organized  crime,  an 
annual  report  by  the  Attorney  General  on 
organised  crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Ootnmtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  against  physical  injury 
caused  or  threatened  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  tiielr  care;  to  the  Coounttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY; 

H.R.  19309.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IB  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  interstate  Uafflc  In  explosives;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19310.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  storage  and 
possession  of  explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

BJt.  19311.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provi- 
sions of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.  19213.  A  bill  to  provide  early  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  preschool  chil- 
dren, and  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the 
formation  of  local  preschool  districts  by  resi- 
dents of  urban  and  rural  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  I*bor. 

SA.  19213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RiUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  payable  thereunder 
to  a  widow  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able to  her  deceased  husband  If  he  were 
living  and  otherwise  qualified  to  receive  an 
employee's  annuity  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA : 

HJl-  19314.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  rights  to  participate. 
as  private  citlxens.  In  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  Federal  clvUlan  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  POFP: 

HJl.  19315.  A  bill  relating  to  the  control  of 
organized  crime  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  oo  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HJl.  19316  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Trmcsportatlon  Act  of  1964  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  design  and  construction  of  trans- 
portation services  and  factlltles  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banting  and  Currency. 
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HJl.  19317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  13,  1968.  to  insure  that  faclUtlee  con- 
structed with  assistance  tmder  the  Urban 
Mass  Trunaportatlon  Act  of  1964  are  designed 
and  constructed  to  be  acoeesiblc  to  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped;  to  the  Committee 
on  Publlo  Works. 

By   Mr.   RYAN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tekbnam)  : 

HJl.  19318.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Landing  Act  to  protect  oonaumers  against 
careless  and  erroneous  billing,  and  to  re- 
quire that  Btatements  under  open-end  credit 
plans  be  mailed  In  time  to  permit  pnyTnent 
prior  to  the  impooiLlun  of  finance  charges; 
ut  the  uommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Rea.  1368.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  enact  reasonable  laws  defining  ob- 
scenity and  regulating  the  publication,  both 
spoken  and  written,  of  obscene  material;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MOes    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Dofcxii.) : 

H.  Res.  1309.  Resolution  to  disapprove  Re- 
organlEatton  Plan  No.  3;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.  Res.  1210.  Resolution  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  4;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AITO  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  19319.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Klvla  B. 
Benavldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  Off  Maaaaohusetta: 

HJl.  19330.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zol  U>- 
copolou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

HJl.  19331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Agustln 
Pinera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  O.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel.  U.8.  Air 
Force  (retired);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  19233.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Bong  Kim,  his  wife.  Bok  Soon  Kim.  and  their 
children,  Bun  Hee  Kim.  Yong  Bac  Kim.  Ml 
Hee  Kim.  and  Young  Bal  Kim;  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HS.  19224.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merton 
A.  Searle  and  George  W.  Bowers;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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CLEAN  AIR  CARAVAN  TESTS  ADTO 
POLLOnON  CAUSES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUClNSKl 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£PR£S£NTA'1'1  V K& 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  POCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun 
Eaectric  Corp  .  located  in  my  district,  has 
suMessfully  developed  the  first  practical 
Instrument  for  the  measurement  of  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  gen- 
erated by  automobiles. 

For  the  first  time.  State  and  Federal 
agencies  have  available  to  them  a  fast. 
accurate,  reliable  means  of  testing  vehi- 


cles for  compliance  with  emission  stand- 
ards. The  automobile  industry  now  has 
available  to  it  a  means  of  tesUns  vehicles 
as  they  come  o9  the  production  lines. 

Auto  maintenance  shops  now  have 
available  to  them  a  means  of  double 
checking  their  work  to  make  certain  that 
they  have  properly  serviced  eui  auto  to 
meet  emission  standards. 

On  June  IS,  Atlantic  Richfield 
launched  its  "Clean  Air  Caravan"  pro- 
gram In  Los  Angeles.  This  Involved  nine 
panel  trucks,  each  equipped  with  two  Sun 
model  910  Infrared  erhaust  emission 
testers.  As  a  public  service,  the  motorists 
of  Los  Angeles  have  been  given  free  tests 
on  their  cars  to  determine  the  amount 


of  pollution  they  are  generating,  and  to 
receive  recommendations  as  to  what  can 
be  done  by  the  motorists  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  response  to  these  tests  has 
been  very  encouraging. 

The  auto  manufacturers  have  been 
making  great  strides  to  Improve  their 
engines,  and  the  oU  manufacturers  are 
now  marketing  lead-free  gasoline.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  motorist  to  become  con- 
scious of  his  social  obligations  to  do  his 
part  In  cutting  down  on  air  pollution. 

It  has  been  proven  that  If  a  gasoline 
engine  Is  properly  tuned  and  adjusted, 
little  if  any  undesirable  pollutants  are 
emitted.  Periodic  testing  of  vehicles  with 
an  Infrared-type  tester  can  warn  vehicle 
owners  that  his  vehicle  is  emitting  un- 
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desirable  exhaust  and  should  have  his 
vehicle  tuned. 

The  Sun  Electric  Corp.  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  Its  development  of  the 
Infrared  exhaust  emission  tester  to  com- 
bat air  pollution.  This  device  Is  both 
timely  and  Important  In  our  efforts  to 
keep  our  environment  clean  and  healthy. 

I  should  like  to  place  In  the  RicoRO 
today  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  concerning  Sun 
Elec  trie's  Infrared  exhaust  emission 
tester,  and  its  testing  by  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  Lbe  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  17. 

1970J 

"CLUH-An  Ca«av»»"  Tdts  Adto  PoLnmoK 

Causes 

So  you  think  someone  should  do  something 
about  air  pollution.  How  about  starting  right 
In  with  the  family  car? 

Sun  Electric  Co.  of  Chicago  and  Atlantic 
Richflelil  Co.  win  help  out.  Sun  Electric  19 
now  manufacturing  equipment  that  can  test 
the  amount  of  pollutants  coming  out  of  your 
car's  tailpipe.  It  can  aleo  analyze  what's  caus- 
ing the  pollution  and  thereby  enable  you  to 
correct  the  problem  at  your  6er\'lce  or  auto 
facility. 

Atlantic  Richfield  is  making  the  testing 
system  available  beginning  Wednesday  by 
mounting  It  on  a  light  truck.  The  unit  will 
be  called  the  "Clean  Air  Caravan." 

The  public  service  is  now  available  In  Los 
Angeles  and  "If  the  reapoose  Is  as  good  as 
anticipated."  it  will  be  offered  soon  In  Chi- 
cago. Phlladelpllla  and  other  major  cities. 

"We  can  expect  to  reduce  hydrocarbon- 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  substantially  in 
most  cars  where  we  find  a  high-level  output 
of  these  pollutants,"  said  H.  Barton  IXiuglos. 
a  West  Coast  marlieting  manager  for  Phtla- 
delphla-based  Atlantic  Richfield. 

Tile  analysis  tiardware  consists  of  a  group 
of  Infra-red  and  electrical  sensing  unite, 
which  quickly  measure  carbon  monoxide  and 
unburned  hydrocariwn  emissions  at  engine 
Idle  and  normal  operating  revolutions,  and  a 
pollution  control  valve  tceting  system. 

While  the  engine  Is  running,  a  metal  probe 
Is  Inserted  Into  the  tailpipe,  a  tachometer 
lead  la  clampend  onto  a  sparlcplug  wire  and 
another  device  is  anached  to  the  engine  oil 
filter  opemng.  Prom  tbe  Instrument  readings 
trained  personnel  can  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  such  discrepancies  as  improper  atr- 
fuel  mixture,  dirty  air  filter  or  a  plugged  pol- 
lution control  system. 

"We  can  analyse  and  advise  on  corrective 
measures,  but  the  actual  cleanup  or  poUu- 
tlon  Is  accomplished  by  each  motorist  taking 
prompt  action  as  advised."  said  a  Richfield 
executive. 


COMMUNISM,  REVOLUTION,  AND 
ANOEXA  DAVIS— HOW  MUCH 
PROOF  IS  NEEDED? 
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"revolutionaries."  then  most  certainly 
the  cure  to  such  a  serious  disease  must 
not  lie  In  allowing  Its  propagation  and 
spread.  I  have  always  felt  that  Miss  An- 
gela Davis  should  never  have  been  hired 
as  a  teacher  on  the  UCLA  campus.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  owe  these  students  the 
highest  quality  education  possible,  taught 
by  a  faculty  characterized  by  high  pro- 
fessional competence,  untarnished  integ- 
rity, and  the  ability  to  Imbue  their  stu- 
dents with  the  highest  moral  and  ethical 
principles. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Recoiu)  a  most 
commendable  editorial,  published  August 
24,  1970.  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune,  with  the  hope  that  the  action 
described  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  Is  directed  toward  this  end.  and 
that  ridding  our  campuses  of  such  clearly 
destructive  Infiuences  will  strengthen 
and  ennoble  the  learning  process. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Took  a  Killing  to  Awakxn  Maht 

We  think  the  majority  of  delegates  to  tbe 
American  Pederatlon  of  Teachers  who,  during 
their  convention  in  Plttaburgh,  rejected  a 
motion  condemning  tlie  Dnlverslty  of  Cali- 
fornia Refute  for  not  rehiring  Angela  Davis 
as  a  member  of  the  UCLA  faculty  are  right — 
regardless  of  their  reason. 

During  tbe  long  course  of  the  Angela  Davis 
affair  we  have  objected  to  the  oontentlon 
that  academic  freedocn  was  involved  In  seek- 
ing to  rid  the  University  of  an  admitted 
Communist.  Many  educators  have  main- 
tamed  that  It  la.  Now,  however,  there  has 
been  added  damning  evidence  that  she  may 
be  complicated  in  the  murder  of  a  ICaiin 
Oounty  Judge,  she  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice 
and  has  been  placed  on  the  PBl  "most 
wanted  "  list. 

l^us,  to  most  people.  It  bae  now  beoooae 
evident  that  Angela  Davis  is  not  the  type  of 
person  who  sbould  be  on  the  public  payroll 
as  an  Instructor  for  our  college  students. 

We  say  most.  Por  at  Plttaburgh  one  dele- 
gate from  Los  Angeles  shouted,  "It's  Angela 
Davis  today.  Tocnorrow  It  can  be  someone 
else." 

We  wish  the  delegate  was  correct  and  that 
steps  were  taken  to  rid  our  campuses  of 
other  instructors  and  professors  who  enjoy 
the  benefite  of  this  society,  yet  seek  its  de- 
struction through  overt  acts  or  insidious, 
undertones.  e 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  took  the  shock- 
ing slaying  of  a  Judge  to  awalten  some  to  the 
danger  Angela  Davis  presenta  and  the  real- 
ization that  she  doee  not  belong  on  our  ^ 
camptisee  aa  an  instructor. 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALiroaNXA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RKPRESENTATrVBS 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appalled  by  the  notion  that  there  are  still 
within  the  teaching  profession  apologists 
for  a  teacher  who  is  a  self-admitted 
Communist  and  who  Is  apparently  deeply 
implicated  In  a  crime  of  the  utmost  re- 
vulsion— the  murder  of  a  Judge  kid- 
naped In  a  conspiracy  Involving  convicts 
on  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  Is  in  this  Nation 
a  slckn^  represented  by  self-proolamed 
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feet  of  clay  It  eventually  abawi  them  up.  Few 
emerge  from  that  great  attention  unmarred, 
unblemished. 

.  But  James  A.  Parley  is  one  who  has.  For 
more  than  40  years  he  has  been  a  national 
figure,  yet  his  Image  comes  through  aa  freeb 
and  unbeemlrched  as  tbe  day  he  started  in 
poUtlcs  and  business. 

This  thought  comes  as  a  result  of  a  warm 
and  cordial  note  Mr.  Farley  sent  recently  to 
a  top  executive  on  this  newspaper.  The  two 
have  been  friends  for  43  years,  have  fre- 
quently Tlsltcd  each  other  back.  East. 

Their  friendship  antedates  even  the  start 
of  the  c&mpalgn  Mr.  Parley  spearheaded  and 
which  put  PranlOln  D.  Roosevelt  In  tbe 
White  House  for  a  stay  of  12  years,  ooe 
month,  and  eight  days. 

Jamea  A.  Farley  U  high  In  the  oktlonal 
esteem.  Of  blm  It  can  fittingly  be  said,  "There 
Is  a  man," 
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MAN  OP  TRUE  STATURE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  irew  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  DELANEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  recentlyl 
there  came  to  my  attention  a  warm  trtb-l 
ute  to  that  beloved  statesman  and  formerl 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Demo-I 
cratic  National  Committee,  the  Honor-I 
able  James  A.  Farley,  which  appeared  I 
in  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  Press,  andl 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to| 
share  It  with  my  colleag:ue8: 

Man  or  Tatra  arATUia 

It  Is  tough  to  be  in  the  public  eye,  espe- 
cially in  the  national  spotlight  over  a  long^ 
period  otf  years. 

That  apotllght  is  revealing.  If  there  are! 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRE5ENTATTVSB 

Mondav.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Polish  Government  in  exile  continues  to 
function  In  London  a5  the  official  voice 
of  the  Polish  people.  Its  President,  His 
Excellency  August  Zaleski.  traditionally 
issues  messages  to  the  Polish  people  to 
commemorate  events  of  major  historic 
significance. 

On  September  1.  the  31st  anniversary 
of  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  in 
1939  which  marked  the  begrinning  of 
World  War  n.  President  Zaleski  issued 
the  following  message : 

Once  more  on  September  Ist  we  have  an 
anniversary  of  the  att&ck  upon  Poland  by 
Nasi  Germany  which.  In  collusion  with  So- 
viet Russia,  unleashed  the  Second  World  War. 
This  WAT  caused  inunense  sulTering  for 
many  peoples.  Of  all  the  world's  natkms. 
Poland  underwent  the  greatest  sacnfleea, 
both  In  the  calamities  to  her  people  and  In 
cultural  and  material  losses. 

>  The  Poles  never  lost  hope,  however,  and 
fought  in  tbe  ranlts  of  the  Polish  Borne  Army 
and  on  all  battlefields  of  the  l&st  war  In 
units  of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces  maintain- 
ing their  faith  in  the  victory  of  the  Ideals 
which  constitute  lOOO  years  of  Polish  his- 
torical tradition. 

Unfortunately,  the  end  of  hostlUtles  did 
not  bring  Poland  her  long  awaited  liberty, 
Tbe  only  country  to  derive  benefits  from  thlB 
war  was  Soviet  Russia  which  was  co-respon- 
sible for  lU  outbreak  and  which,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  forci- 
bly seised  many  regions  In  E\irope  and  Asia. 
It  IB  the  duty  of  Poles  in  the  free  world  to 
remind  tbe  public  opinion  all  the  Injustices 
infilcted  upon  the  Polish  Nation  durmg  the 
Second  World  War  and  after  lu  termination, 

[and  to  maintain  the  hope  of  the  fln&l  victory 

[of  liberty  and  Justice. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  August  15 
[was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  victory 
lof  Poland  over  Russia  in  the  Battle  of 
[Warsaw  in  1920  which  in  the  days  before 
'^alta  was  celebrated  as  "Polish  Soldier's 
ly."  I  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
[the  text  of  President  Zaleski's  statement 
>mmemorating  this  date  in  Polish  his- 
jtory: 

AKHxnasaaT   or  rm  Victobt 
PoLaifo  Otek  Rdsbu 
Citizens  of  Poland  and  Poles  In  Oie  tnt 
[world: 
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The  Battle  of  Warsaw  In  1920  terminaCBd 
tbe  Tictortoiu  PoUsli-RuMlan  war.  It  had 
started  by  order  of  Commander  Joseph  PU- 
Bud&kl.  when  the  first  Cadre  Company  of 
the  Polish  rorcea/nucleua  of  Polish  National 
Army  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  Ruaslan- 
dooolnated  part  of  Poland  on  August  6th. 
1914.  followed  by  the  Polish  Legions. 

SlmUarly  on  August  6lh.  1930.  the  Chief 
of  Slate  and  Commander-ln-Chtef.  Joseph 
PUsudskl,  "lonely  in  his  study  at  the  Belve- 
dere Palace"  decided  on  his  plan  of  genius 
for  the  attack  against  the  Soviet -Russian 
armies  besieging  the  capital  of  Poland.  By  a 
Napoleonic  manoeuvre  from  over  the  river 
Wleprz.  he  broke  up  and  forced  to  retreat 
those  very  armies  which  were  intending  to 
destroy  Poland,  following  the  order  "over 
the  corpse  of  Poland  to  the  West". 

This  great  Polish  victory  In  1950  aafe- 
giiarded  the  freedom  and  independence,  not 
only  of  the  Polish  Republic,  but  also  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  which  had  re(ralned 
theiT  independence  after  the  First  World 
War.  This  victory  also  stopped  further  prog- 
res*  of  the  Red  Army  towards  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  protected  it  from  the  terror  of 
Russian  imperialism.  That  It  could  happen 
was  entirely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
Polish  nation  and  the  bravery  of  her  soldiers. 

The  Second  World  War  started  by  Nazi  Ger- 
manv  m  complicity  with  Soviet  Russia  proved 
that  Poland's  victory  in  the  Battle  of  War- 
saw in  1930  prevented  the  Russians  putting 
Into  action  their  plan  of  comquest  at  that 
time.  But,  that  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  still 
adhere  to  this  plan,  is  shown  b?  their  pres- 
ent strategic  moves  on  the  continents  and 
oceans  of  the  world. 

Zn  face  of  these  ominous  alms  of  Moscow. 
and  with  the  memory  of  the  world-famous 
victory  of  IMO  which  saved  Poland  from 
Russian  slavery,  we  Poles  in  the  free  world 
should  be  ever  watchful  for  ever>-  step  in  the 
domain  of  politics  and  strategy  which  could 
endanger  the  rights  of  Poland:  and  In  full 
agreement  we  should  protest  aloud  at  any 
movement  appearing  on  the  horizon  to 
threaten  the  security  of  Poland  and  Europe. 
And  we  should  always  remember  that  for 
each  protest  to  he  of  real  weight  and  strength. 
complete  accord  and  unity  of  action  is  bec- 
essory  in  our  political  programme  of  regain- 
ing freedom  and  Independence  for  the  Be- 
public  of  Poland. 

The  example  of  such  unity  was  given  In 
1920  by  the  Council  for  the  Defence  of  the 
State  and  the  Government  then  in  Warsaw. 
This  national  concord  greatly  contributed 
to  the  victory  In  this  "decisive  battle  of  the 
world".  In  remembrance  of  which  was  ea- 
tabllshed  in  independent  Poland — "Polish 
Soldier's  Day"  which  the  nation  celebrstes 
on  August  15ih,  on  the  festival  o*  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mine  explosion  In  Vietnam,  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  yesterday. 

He  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a 
Claymore  mine  August  8  while  on  a  night 
patrol  about  30  miles  north  of  S&lgon  In 
Blnh  Doung  province. 

Specialist  Kessing  was  trsjuferred  Augtut 
16  to  the  349th  Oeoeral  Hospital  in  0«aka. 
Japan  where  he  died  of  internal  injuries  and 
Infection  from  his  wounds. 

He  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  heroism  as 
a  result  of  the  August  8  incident. 

The  citation  slates  that  Specialist  Kesslng 
"contributed  immeosurahly  to  the  success" 
of  the  night  patrol. 

Re  had  recovered  from  a  malaria  attack 
J\i5t  a  week  before  he  was  wounded.  He 
served  68  days  in  Cambodia,  according  to 
his  father. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  35th  Infantry  Division.  He  had  been 
recently  transferred  from  Company  D.  5th 
Battalion.  3d  Brigade,  9th  Infantry  Division. 

Specialist  Kesiing  enlisted  In  the  Army  on 
Aug\ist  15.  1969-  He  completed  his  basic 
training  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.  and  his  ad- 
vanced training  at  Port  Gordon,  Oa.  He  began 
bis  tour  of  duty  la  Vietnam  January  10, 
1970. 

He  was  born  In  Takoma  Park,  Md.  Be 
attended  Montgomery  Blair  High  School  and 
received  a  hlg"^.  school  equivalency  diploma 
after  entering  the  Army. 

An  avid  swimmer,  he  spent  the  summer 
before  he  enlisted  as  a  life  guard  and  man- 
ager of  the  swimming  pool  at  an  apartment 
bouse  in  Silver  Spring. 

After  his  three-year  term  of  duty  in  the 
Army  was  completed  he  had  planned  to  be- 
come a  radio  disc  Jockey, 

Specialist  Kesslng  is  survived  by  his  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Kesslng.  3r.. 
of  Sliver  Spring:  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jane  Hottinger,  of  San  Francisco;  Kelly  L. 
Kesslng  and  Patricia  Ke&&ing.  both  of  Silver 
Spring:  and  his  grandmothers.  Mrs.  Oliver 
O.  Kesslng.  of  Norfolk;  and  Mrs.  Maml  Beck. 
of  Chapel  HUl,  NO. 
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THOMAS  KESSING  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    KABTI.AKD 

ra  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESENTATIVSS 
SScmiay.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
8p4c.  Thomas  E.  Kesslng.  Jr..  s  coura- 
geoiw  young  man  from  Maryland,  waa 
killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  should  like 
to  honor  his  memory  by  Including  the 
following  article  In  the  Rzcord: 
THOMAa  KKssnvD  Dos  or  Woxrma — 8ix.nB 
SrwntG  ToTTTR  Was  KnxsD  st  Tbt  Bdm 
SlLvxa  SrmxNO.  August  37. — Spec.  4  Tbomaa 
E.  Keulng,  Jr..  19.  of  Sliver  Spnuf.  died 
Tueedmy  of  wouiula  be  received  In  %n  enemy 


PRECiDENTS  IN  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  SET  IN  OREGON 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oasGON 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemter  14,  1970 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon 
Is  Justlflably  proud  of  Its  precedent- 
setting  efforts  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  and  preserve  the  uniquely  high 
quality  of  Its  environment.  The  develop- 
ment of  B  statewide  comprehensive 
water  pollution  program  In  Oregon  dates 
back  to  1938.  In  1951.  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lative Assembly  pstabllshed  the  first 
statewide  air  pollution  control  program 
In  the  Nation.  Last  year.  Oregon  created 
an  independent  department  of  envlron- 
menul  quality  with  expansive  policy- 
making and  law-enforcement  powers. 

As  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  points  out.  Oregon  has  tough 
antipollution  standards,  perhaps  as 
tough  as  exist  anywhere  in  the  country. 
The  article  is  a  study  of  efforts  to  bring 
the  pollution-ridden  Willamette  River 
back  to  life.  It  describes  the  difficult  Job 
of  renewing  our  natural  resources  once 
they  are  polluted,  and  makes  clear  this 
is  a  long  and  very  gradual  process.  It 
also  points  out  that  envlronnxental  con- 


trol Is  a  matter  of  adept  politics  and 
adequate  incentives. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

TouoB  Btrt-aa  Savuro  a  Dtsng  Okxgoh  Bxvia 
(By  E.  W.Secworthy) 
PoaruLNO.  Oa«. — One  day  last  week,  the 
fall  Chlzunk  salmoa  began  to  flow  out  of  the 
Columbia  River  Into  the  Willamette,  swim- 
ming 25  miles  through  a  highly  developed 
port -Industrial  coa4>lex  at  Portland  Harbor 
reach,  struggling  up  a  man-made  flahwmy 
over  the  &0-foot  falls  at  Oregon  City,  and 
anally  fighting  tiielr  way  to  the  upstream 
headwaters  where  they  will  spawn. 

Aa  the  Chinook  atruggle  upstream,  tabu- 
lators at  the  falls  count  each  one.  hoping  for 
another  Increase  in  the  mn.  If  the  count 
Is  up.  It  will  be  an  event  of  some  national 
significance — visual  proof  that  a  Federal- 
state  program  to  clean  up  the  Willamette 
Blver.  until  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foulest.  Is  oontmulQg  to  make  steady 
progress. 

Antipollution  officials  across  tha  country 
are  watching  the  Willamette  clean-up  effort 
for  guidance  on  how  to  deal  with  extreme 
levels  of  poUuUon  from  aewage  and  Indus- 
trial wastea. 

couaiNSTtoN  or  rAcroaa 
Among  the  obeervatlons  la  that  the  Im- 
provement of  the  WUlamette'B  water  qual- 
ity— which  officials  point  out  still  has  a  long 
,ray  to  go — resulted  from  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  factors:  strong  public  outcries, 
with  resulting  political  reaction  and  com- 
mitment, good  state  and  Federal  coopera- 
Uon.  forceful  leadership,  tough  standards 
and  the  cooperation  of  industry. 

The  gradual  Increase  In  the  fall  salmon 
ruD — from  a  meager  7ft  in  1MB  to  6.957  last 
year— already  backs  up  more  sophisticated 
3clentinc  evidence  that  the  WUlomette 
cleanup  Indeed  is  working. 

In  part,  the  Increased  salmon  ran  can 
be  attributed  to  a  new.  M-mllllon  flahway 
at  the  falls  to  help  the  salmon  over  the 
hump  and  the  augmenting  of  flows  around 
the  dam  at  periods  of  critically  low  water. 
But,  as  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  said  in  a  report  this  month:  "With- 
out cleanup  of  the  river,  investment  In  the 
new  flsb  ladders  would  have  t>een  an  almost 
wasted  expenditure." 

The  Chinook  and  other  migrating  flab  Shy 
away  Irom  severely  polluted  water.  A  chief 
reason  Is  lack  of  oxygen  supply—*  major 
Indicator,  along  with  the  amount  of  dlseaae- 
bearing  bacteria  and  dangerous  chemicals,  of 
the  health  of  a  waterway. 

Fishery  biologlsu  say  that  mlgrattog  fish 
need  water  with  Ave  parts  per  mUllon 
(p.pjn.)  of  oxygen,  and  that  If  the  oxygen 
reaches  below  four  p.p.m  ,  fish  may  not  enur 
a  river.  In  jears  past,  during  low  water  In 
the  summer  and  faU.  the  dissolved  oxygen 
supply  often  reached  zero  In  the  most  pol- 
luted" Portland  Harbor  reach  of  the  WlUa- 
tnette. 

"uoixMicst.  ciaaPOGL" 
Besides  creating  other  problems,  the  huge 
amounts  of  organic  wastes  dumped  Into  the 
Willamette  voradouaiy  consumed  the  river's 
oxygen  In  decomposition. 

Inundated  with  heavily  organic  Industrial 
wastes  from  nine  pulp  and  paper  mills,  as 
well  aa  vegetable  processing  ai.d  meat-pack- 
ing plants,  other  Industries  and  firms,  the 
lower  WUnamette  was  described  by  the  laaak 
Walton  League  as  Iftle  ss  the  spring  of  1&C7 
as  a  "stinking,  slimy  mess"  and  a  "biological 
cesspool." 

Between  Portland  and  WUlamette  Pails, 
globs  nf  bacterial  slime  that  fed  on  nutrients, 
mostly  wood  sugars  from  the  pulp  mills, 
formed  beneath  the  surface  and  mats  of  de- 
caying sludge,  dislodged  from  the  bottom  by 
the    formation    of    gasees   in    the   summer- 
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heated  river,  r^se  to  the  surface  and  floated 
like  rafLs  down  the  river  until  they  disinte- 
grated and  sank  to  the  bottom  again.  Life  In 
such  water  was  scarce  Indeed. 

By  contrast.  Kelly  Conover  of  the  Oregon 
Fl&b  CommlEslon  said  In  a  recent  interview 
that  he  believed  that  within  a  few  years  the 
fall  cbinuok  run  would  reach  110.000.  and 
Kenneth  H.  Spies,  director  of  Oregon's  De- 
partment cf  Environmental  Quality,  re- 
ported that  the  quality  of  the  river  bod  Im- 
proved to  the  point  that  much  of  the  stream 
above  the  foils  was  "reasonably  safe"  for 
swimming. 

The  main  stem  of  the  WUlamette  Is  1B7 
miles  long.  The  slnie's  four  larger  cities — 
Pori^land.  Salem,  Corvallls  and  Eugene — lie 
on  It.  Serious  pollution  dates  back  to  the 
late  twenties,  In  1938.  the  voters  approved 
creation  of  a  State  Sanitary  Authority,  fore- 
nmner  of  ihe  Depsriment  of  E  ivironmenial 
Quality  established  In  196».  When  the  Au- 
thority began  Us  pollution  conirol  program 
m  193ft.  there  were  cn'.y  23  municipal  sew- 
age plants  in  the  valley,  and  none  was  on 
the  river's  main  stem,  where  all  major  cities 
discharge  raw  Eewa^e  Into  the  river.  All 
valley  Industries  dumped  their  waste  Into 
the  river  without  treatment. 

PDLP    AND     PAPXX     SmxS    CITTO 

Municipal  progress  was  slow.  It  vaa  not 
until  1957  that  all  dtles  on  the  river  had 
Installed  primary  treatment  of  sewage — the 
settling  out  of  sciids  which  removed  35  per 
cent  of  organic  matter.  Industrial  progress 
was  even  slower.  In  1957,  a  Department  of 
Interior  report  found  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
oxygen-demanding  waste  produced  In  the 
valley  came  from  the  nine  paper  and  pulp 
mills,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  waste  actually 
entering  the  river  come  from  these  mills. 

By  far  the  largest  share  was  contributed 
by  five  sulphite -process  plants — two  Pubileh- 
ers  Paper  Company  mills  owned  by  the  Ixis 
X  Angeles  Times  at  Oregon  City  and  Newt>erg, 
^  two  crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  mills  at 
West  Unn  and  Lebanon,  and  a  Boise-Coscade 
Corporation. 

The  turning  point  came  In  1987— s  turn- 
ing point  that  state  and  Federal  officials  at- 
tribute to  a  concatenation  of  luck,  timing, 
politics  and  personalities. 

In  the  governorship  Q«mpalgn  of  19e«.  Rob- 
ert Straub.  the  Democratic  candidate,  noted 
public  concern  and  made  pollution  his  prin- 
cipal Issue.  Tom  McCall.  the  Republican  can- 
didate, was  only  too  ready  to  do  bdittle  on  this 
groimd.  As  a  television  broadcaster,  Mr.  Mc- 
Call. In  1967,  had  made  a  documentary  film 
entitled  "Pollution  In  Paradise." 

In  the  cimpalgn.  the  two  candidates  out- 
did each  other  in  promlsUag  to  reetore  the 
state's  environment.  TTie  campaign  set  the 
climate  for  future  achievement. 

GOVEKNOa     TAKES     CHABCE 

Mr.  McCsIl  won.  Soon  after  he  took  office. 
the  man  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
State  Sanitary  Authority  for  35  years  died. 
The  Oovernor  wanted  to  appoint  John  D. 
Mosser.  a  former  State  Represaniatlve.  to  the 
post.  But  he  also  wanted  Mr.  Boeser  to  serve 
for  a  few  months  as  Director  of  Finance  and 
Administration,  and   Mr    Moeser   agreed. 

Thus,  to  dramjitl^se  his  own  commitment  to 
environmental  reform  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed himself  chairman  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  for  the  Interim.  Be  ordered  bear- 
Inga  throughout  the  state  as  a  preliminary 
to  Issuing  standards  of  water  quality  for  every 
river  in  the  state. 

The  authority  was  aided  by  two  Congres- 
sional acts — the  Water  QuaUty  Ast  of  1967, 
which  required  the  states  to  set  water  qual- 
ity standards  for  interstate  waterways,  and 
the  Clean  Water  Bejitorallon  Act  of  196fl, 
which  Increased  Federal  funds  to  aid  cities 
In  building  sewage  treatment  plants. 

In  May  1967.  Oregon  became  one  of  the 
first  three  states  to  have  Its  standards  oc- 
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cepted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
At  the  £;ime  Ume  that  It  Issued  Its  stand- 
ards, the  authonty  also  published  an  en- 
forcement plan  dealing  with  every  sueom 
and  every  city  and  mdustry  on  each  water- 
way. The  Governor  then  stepped  down  as 
chairman  and  iippclnied  Mr.  Mo&ser,  who  set 
about  the  Ju>b  of  eur:^rcment. 

In  a  recent  interview,  E.  J.  Weatherabee, 
deputy  director  ol  the  Departnieiu  of  En- 
Tlronmentxl  QuulUy.  explained  iha.  because 
of  public  suppori.  Mr.  Moeser  had  no  trouble 
with  either  the  leg!.-lature  or  Industry. 

TOrcK    :iTANOAKDS   SET 

"Moeser,"  he  "-aid.  "was  brlUUnt  and  per- 
eua'^lre,  logical.  :ind  tough  when  he  had  to 
be.  and  Indiutry  fell  In  line.  He  just  let 
them  know  we  were  going  to  clean  It  up.  and 
that  wns  It.  and  nobody  argued  with  him." 

Tne  Sxnltory  Authority  not  only  set  stand- 
ards for  the  Willamette  below  the  falls— 
cta&sified  as  sn  Interstite  waterway  because 
of  tidal  flow — but  set  equally  tough  stand- 
ards for  streams  wholly  within  the  state. 

It  also  set  n  discharge  limit  on  oxygen- 
consuming  wastes  for  every  manldpal  aevrage 
plant  and  every  Industry. 

In  doing  so.  It  made  no  provision  for  fu- 
ture gr:/wth,  declaring  that  the  limit  was  all 
the  streim  could  take  and  maintain  Its 
quality.  And  that  future  growth  of  a  city 
or  plant  had  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Increased 
efficiency  In  handling  pollutants.  Sulphite 
pulp  mills  were  given  until  July,  1973,  to  in- 
stall prunary  and  secondary  treatment  and 
recovery  sys:ems  for  chemical  liquors. 

Industry  was  given  on  Incentive  to  meet 
these  Imposed  standards  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency— a  write-off  of  5  per  cent  a  year  on 
state  corporate  taxes  \jntll  1978  to  help  cover 
the  cost  of  Installing  pollution  controls. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gram on  the  Willamette? 

By  late  1968.  all  cities  In  the  basin  had 
Installed  secondary  treatment  plants  tor 
sewage.  By  1968  all  paper  and  pulp  mills  bad 
Installed  primary  trcr-tment  and  were  re- 
moving 100.000  pounds  of  settleable  solids 
dally  that  had  been  going  Into  the  river. 

At  present,  five  of  the  nine  mills  have 
both  secondary  treatment  and  chemloal  re- 
covery systems;  one  has  chemical  reoorery, 
and  the  rest  have  until  July,  1973.  to  com- 
plete Installation  of  Eerondary  treatment  and 
chemical  recovery.  The  only  foot-dragger. 
according  to  state  officials.  Is  the  Bolse-Cas- 
code  plant  at  Salem. 

By  1972,  Mr.  Spies  predicts,  the  overall  re- 
duction of  munlclpol  and  Industrial  wmsts 
In  the  basin  will  be  between  90  and  94  per 
cent. 

Oxygen-consuming  discharges  of  the  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  which  formerly  accounted 
for  70  per  cent  of  the  oxygen -demanding 
waste,  will  be  38,600  pounds  a  day.  down  from 
130.000  pounds  In  1969,  and  only  slightly 
above  the  35,000  pounds  expected  discharge 
from  dty  sewage  plants. 

One  result  of  the  controls  has  been  that 
the  waters  of  the  Portland  Harbor  reach  are 
meeting  the  standard  of  five  porta  per  mU- 
llon of  oxygen  set  by  the  state  and  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  1967. 
The  lowest  average  monthly  content  of  oxy- 
gen taken  from  the  water  has  gone  from  1.6 
p.p.m.  In   1957  to  3J  In  1967  to  5.6  in  190}, 

At  the  some  time,  anyone  taking  a  boat 
trip  up  the  Willamette  today  would  hardly 
call  It  a  clean  river.  FedenJ  and  state  pol- 
lution offlclalB  do  not  contend  It  is.  They 
recognize  vast  problems  stlU  to  be  over- 
come— so-called  "non-point  dlscbargea  from 
logging,  soil  erosion,  animal  feed  lots,  irriga- 
tion seepage ,  and,  of  course,  population 
growth. 

Nevertheless,  they  point  to  the  Chinook 
in  the  flahway  and  contend  that,  at  preeent 
anyway,  they  have  "a  river  on  the  way  to 
restoration." 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  PEACE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  GTTINGER 

or  NEW  roxK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  1970  edition  of  the  Washington 
Monthly  Includes  an  article  by  Mr.  Sam 
Brown  that  Is  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  reasoned  histories  of  the  antiwar 
movement  yet  to  appear  In  prtni 
Mr.  Brown  points  out  that  those  opposed 
to  the  war  on  moral  groimds  have  always 
decried  violence  and  have  consistently 
attempted  to  enlist  the  wider  community 
in  their  cause,  from  blue-collar  workers 
to  Members  of  Congress.  He  enunciates 
the  direction  the  peace  movement  must 
take  and  the  clear  need  for  leadership 
from  public  officials,  and  I  urge  all  those 
who  vrish  to  see  an  end  to  the  carnage  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  pay  heed  to  the  re- 
sponsible guidelines  set  forth  in  this 
cogent  analysis.  I  urge  all  those  con- 
cerned about  this  war  and  about  the 
avoidance  of  future  Vietnams  to  give  this 
article  their  most  careful  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Tuc  Pouncs  or  Paaca 
( By  Sam  Brown ) 

When  I  visited  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
NU  representatives  In  Paris  last  February, 
they  made  it  t^ear  that  they  had  never 
counted  en  the  American  left  to  end  the  war. 
Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  the  foreign  nilnls- 
ter  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment (of  the  KLP) .  remarked  that  she  found 
student  radicals  very  sectarian  and  reluctant 
to  touch  polttlcsl  power.  She  continued  that 
the  confused  ossoriznent  of  political  objec- 
tives on  the  left — from  legalbrlng  marijuana 
to  overthrowing  the  government  to  provid- 
ing free  abortions — dUutes  the  political  im- 
pact of  the  peace  movement.  The  reeult,  she 
suggested.  Is  that  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
American  soldiers  cany  the  burden  of  Amer- 
ica'E  social  problems.  Insofar  as  unrelated 
issues  are  tied  to  the  peace  movement,  weak- 
ening It.  Vietnamese  people  and  American 
soldiers  die  every  day  because  the  peace 
movement  has  ejcported  the  costs  of  Amer- 
ica^ social  problems  to  Ada, 

I  found  the«e  Vietnamese  revolutlonarlea 
for  more  thoughtful  than  most  young  Amer- 
ican revolutionaries.  Their  private  conversa- 
tion woe  radically  different  from  their  stri- 
dent. Ideological  preee  releases,  and  they 
seemed  to  be^r  UtUe  malice  toward  the 
American  people.  "Hiey  didn't  eitpreBS  hatred 
for  Middle  America,  or  even  for  the  sojdlers 
In  Vietnam.  The  negotiators  seemed  to  be 
tough-minded  realists,  who  expect  a  locog 
WOT  and  don't  believe  that  America  ts  any- 
where near  collapse.  In  short,  these  com- 
muzxLst  leaders  are  very  connected  to  reality. 
Where  political  self-delu&lon  can  cost  people 
their  lives. 

One  BU(^  delusion  within  the  American 
peace  movement  has  been  the  notlan  that 
we  can  retain  a  private  dimension  of  polit- 
ical morality  tor  ourselves.  We  define  the 
significance  of  peace  rallies  In  such  a  way 
that  we  cannot  lose  our  purity.  3o  if  Jerry 
Rubin  or  the  Black  Panthers  (rffend  people 
from  a  peace  platform,  we  conclude  that 
Jerry  Rubin's  style  Is  his  own  buslneH  and 
the  Black  Panther  platform  is  logically  sepa- 
rable from  the  war — therefore  the  offended 
people  should  pay  attention  to  the  anU-war 
political  message  independently  ot  Its  con* 
text.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  thetr  con- 
fusion or  stupidity. 
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Tbua  dovM  rewoD  that  tbey  hftre  the  best 
of  situations:  U  the  war  ends,  they  c&n  tAke 
credit  2or  political  earcUveness;  It  It  ooo* 
tlnuM,  they  have  personally  Mparatad  th«m- 
selTMi  from  the  war  policy.  The  problem,  as 
Madame  Bioh  pointed  out.  is  that  there  la 
DO  private  realm  for  people  dealing  with  the 
poUucs  or  war.  The  significance  of  our  acts 
In  the  peace  movement  Is  politically  deter- 
mlDMl.  not  privately  de&ned.  Every  time  a 
l&-year-oId  high  school  student  stepn  off  the 
curb  for  a  demoostratlOD.  there  Is  a  poUUcal 
effect.  The  war  may  be  nearer  or  further 
from  Its  end.  according  to  the  poUUcal  Im- 
pact of  hlfl  action.  This  places  an  awesome 
responsibility  on  those  who  lead  others  Into 
action. 

The  responiibUlty  will  be  increasingly  Im- 
portant OS  it  becomes  clearer  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ts  committed  to  some  kind  of 
Qon-defeat  In  Indochina  which  be  calls 
"winning  the  peace."  There  is  no  evidence 
in  his  history  that  he  could  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  stop  all  bombing 
If  doing  so  would  be  described  as  s  defeat. 
This  means  that  building  peace  politics  Is 
not  superfluous.  American.  Cambodian,  and 
Vietnamese  bodies  are  ttlll  being  blown  apmrt 
every  day.  and  only  a  peace  movement  which 
reaches  Richard  Nixon's  constituency  can 
stop  it.  Doves  must  and  lessons  in  the  past 
five  years  of  anti-war  activity  to  svotd  both 
the  errors  of  previous  strategies  and  the  Ac- 
tion that  the  war  will  dissolve  of  Its  own 
aooord.  Neither  Vletnamlzatlon  nor  a  naive 
peace  movement  can  end  the  war. 

Since  November,  19€fl.  the  President  and 
Vice  President  have  used  the  apolitical  pur- 
ism oX  many  committed  peace  people  to  split 
the  non-moral  opposition  voters  maks  polit- 
ical decisions  largely  on  Issues  of  tone  and 
style  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  rigorous 
foreign  policy  analysis.  The  right  wing  of 
potential  peace  supporiers — those  opposed 
to  the  war  for  a  variety  of  non-moral  reasons, 
ranging  from  Its  econonuc  ooet  to  the  fu- 
tility of  seeking  a  conventional  military  vic- 
tory— tend  to  cave  in  to  Presidential  au- 
thority, especially  when  the  tone  of  bis  mes- 
sage ia  more  congenial  and  positive  than 
that  of  the  doves  who  hold  that  we  cannot 
grind  an  honorable  peace  out  of  a  dishonor- 
able war.  The  potenual  peace  voters  respond 
favorahly  to  the  CAlm.  authoritative  de- 
meanor of  the  President  behind  the  mahog- 
any desk  during  a  television  broadcast,  and 
they  like  neat,  clean,  thoroughly  American 
behavior.  They  dont  like  long  hair,  campus 
protest,  or,  in  short,  anything  which  trrl- 
tatea  the  nerve  endings  of  middle-class 
values.  They  may  dislike  the  war.  but  they 
dislike  radicals  far  more.  Moreover,  they  In- 
herit this  country'i  antl-intellectuol  legacy, 
ao  that  if  the  President  calls  for  "team  spirit" 
and  the  peace  movement  calls  for  "oommunal 
solidarity,"  they  go  with  the  President.  For 
them,  "communal  solidarity"  smacks  of  the 
red  specter  and  academic  snobbery. 

'nie  Middle  Americans  who  favor  an  early 
ecul  to  the  war  hold  the  political  balance  be- 
tween continued  Nlxonlan  Vletnamlzatlon  or 
worse,  and  an  early  end  to  the  war.  A  sub- 
stantial majority  of  them  would  vote  for 
"withdrawal  from  Asia  as  rapidly  as  poaslble 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the  troops" 
U  the  arguments  pro  and  con  were  presented 
In  cocomune  and  cocnmunlcate  with  the  non- 
Ideologuee  who  want  to  end  the  war.  and  his 
message  Is  not  one  of  rapid  witbdrawal  but 
of  "winning  the  peace"  and  avoiding  humilia- 
tion. And  except  for  the  IMS  campaigns  and 
a  brief  moonent  lost  October  15.  the  peace 
movement  has  not  been  able  to  talk  with,  or 
feel  with.  Its  potential  olUee.  The  apparent 
result  Is  that  the  President  has  disarmed  bis 
domestic  crlUca  while  the  peace  constituency 
has  grown  larger  than  ever  X  think  he  wiU 
lose  on  his  peaoe-wlth- victory  tightrope  In 
the  long  run;  but  for  now.  even  after  Cam- 
bodia, the  combination  of  support  for  this 
President  and  a  peace  majority  is  another 
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paradox  in  the  string  of  Catch-33  Insanities 
which  have  characterized  the  war^prepared 
by  a  liberal  President  who  spoke  of  ending 
the  Cold  War.  begun  by  a  President  elected 
on  a  peace  platform,  waged  by  executive  order 
to  export  democratic  self -de  termination  to 
half  of  another  country,  escalated  in  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  the  troops,  ond  continued 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  the  shortest  road  to 
peace. 

Those  of  us  In  the  peace  movement  who 
have  worked  for  five  years  on  campuses.  In 
campaigns,  and  in  community  activities  like 
the  Moratorium  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  our  alienation  from  tbe  po- 
tential doves  in  Middle  America.  The  fact 
that  they  support  the  President  in  a  crunch 
follows  porUy  from  historical  accident,  partly 
from  errors  in  political  Judgment  by  the  mo- 
rally committed,  and  partly  from  a  lack  of 
courage  among  the  politically  astute. 

Insofar  as  the  split  within  the  peace  move- 
ment stems  from  the  student  base  of  most 
anu-war  activity.  hUtorlcal  accident  Is 
largely  to  blame.  I  do  not  think  students 
would  have  taken  themselves  seriously  as  a 
political  force  had  the  war  not  begun  durlug 
the  civil  righu  movement.  In  the  early  Six- 
ties, young  people  learned  that  voting  and 
precinct  meetings  were  not  the  only  effective 
forms  of  poUtlcal  activity,  that  extra-legal 
demonstrations  worked  In  the  face  of  a  moral 
horror,  and  that  American  leaders  often  dis- 
played both  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  In  race 
relations.  The  civil  righu  movement,  with  all 
Its  ImpUcaUona  about  American  politics,  was 
almost  a  necessary  condition  for  anti-war 
activism  on  the  campuses. 

It  was  also  important  that  the  war  was 
begun  by  a  Democratic  Prealdent,  for  Lyndon 
Johnson's  presence  In  the  While  House 
silenced  many  of  those  who  are  now  doves 
against  a  Republican  President.  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Arthur  Goldberg,  Edmund 
Muskic.  Larry  O'Brien.  Adlat  Stevenson  HI. 
Birch  Boyh — none  of  the  party  establish- 
ment came  close  to  breaking  with  Johnson. 
Bven  the  Intellectuol  community,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  provide  some 
leodeiahlp  was  so  closely  tied  to  the  Admlu- 
Istration  that  Its  members — McGeorge 
Bundy.  Prancls  Botor.  Richard  Neustodt, 
Zblgnew  Breeezlnski,  and  so  on — were  re- 
luctant to  speak  out  at  first.  So  were  the 
foreign  policy  experts,  such  as  RosweU  Oll- 
patrlc.  George  Ball.  Averell  Harrlman,  and 
Cyrus  Vance.  The  result  was  that  students 
were  the  original  peace  constituency  almost 
by  a  process  of  elimination.  Through  the 
draft,  we  felt  the  war  with  the  kind  of  harsh 
self-interest  which  motivates  most  political 
activity.  Tbe  ftrst  major  antl-wBtr  demon- 
stration took  place  in  front  of  the  White 
House  in  the  spring  of  19<15.  organized  by 
SD8.  Senators  Morse  and  Gruenlng  spoke, 
sealing  the  alliance  between  students  and 
brilliant  eccentrics.  When  Eugene  McCar'-Jiy 
announced  his  candidacy  in  November  cf 
1967.  everyone  assumed  that  students  would 
be  his  most  consistent  supporters,  although 
all  the  pros,  including  Robert  Kennedy,  ad- 
vised McCarthy  against  stressing  student 
support. 

To  say  that  student*  have  formed  the  core 
of  anti-war  activism  does  not  mean  that 
relative  to  other  age  groups.  That  Is  port 
of  the  oUent  majority  myth.  But  I  do  think 
that  young  peace  activists  tend  to  have  made 
certain  moral  judgments  about  the  war,  be- 
yond pragmatism  This  Is  a  source  of 
strength  for  the  peace  movement  in  that  it 
provides  the  stroogeet  motive  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  and  silso  removes  the  recur- 
rent trap  of  wavering  doves:  the  victory  wish 
People  who  believe  that  the  war  Is  Immoral 
are  tempted  to  dampen  their  activity  when 
a  vision  of  conquest  is  dangled  before  their 
eyes.  In  fact,  most  of  us  who  have  worked 
to  end  the  war  for  some  time  believe  that 
any  semblance  of  a  military  victory  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  disastrous  for  the  United 
States.  It  would  convince  many  Americans 
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that  the  war  was  right  and  that  tt  could 
be  successfully  repeated  elsewhere.  Also,  a 
military  triumph  would  go  a  long  way  to. 
ward  replacing  the  Jeffersonlan-revolutlon- 
ary  Image  of  America  as  a  place  ol  hope  with 
a  Roman  image  of  this  country  as  a  con- 
quering empire. 

If  the  conviction  of  young  people  has  been 
a  source  of  strength,  it  has  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  self -containment 
of  the  peace  movement.  And  the  significant 
fact  is  not  that  active  dissent  began  on  the 
campus,  but  that  tt  has  largely  stayed  there. 

When  anti-war  activities  began  on  the 
campuses,  most  of  us  were  convinced  that 
political  education  could  end  the  war  and 
that  America  was  sufficiently  biased  against 
foreign  conflicts  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  government  to  wage  war  with  substan- 
tial Internal  opposition.  The  draft  forced  ue 
to  confront  the  war  early:  and  since  we 
reached  our  decision  to  oppose  American 
Vietnam  policy  largely  through  an  Intellec- 
tual process,  we  were  confident  that  the 
country  could  do  the  same.  So  there  were 
teach-ins  on  Vieuukm  in  1965  and  1966.  and 
the  Vietnam  Summer  of  1967  was  originally 
called  Teach-Out,  a  campus  effort  to  xvach 
Into  the  community. 

Tbe  weaknesses  of  the  citizen  education 
campaign  became  apparent  very  soon.  Por 
one  thing,  students  presupposed  a  level  of 
basic  knowledge  about  Vietnam  that  simply 
didn't  exist  in  most  voters.  If.  in  1966.  a  stu- 
dent went  to  a  doorstep  and  the  lady  said. 
"I  don't  know,  the  President  knows  more 
than  we  do,"  he  became  quickly  frustrated 
with  such  blind  deference  in  the  face  of  facts 
about  the  war. 

Students  found  that  most  voters  employed 
a  contorted  decision -making  process  to  ana- 
lyze American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  It 
seemed  that  they  should  have  been  against 
the  war  until  they  knew  enough  about  the 
Issues  to  argue  for  it.  Instead,  people  sup- 
ported the  war  until  convinced  that  America 
was  wTong.  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  students  and  then  being  fairly  com- 
placent about  studying  the  evidence.  Many 
students  found  It  morally  repugnant  that  a 
citizen  could  support  Lyndon  Johnson's  war 
without  having  read  Bernard  F^U,  the  Viet- 
nam hearings,  or  even  Douglas  Pike  and  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  without  knowing  the  history 
of  the  Vict-Mlnh  or  of  French  colonialism  in 
Indochina,  and  knowing  little  about  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  Marshal  Jean  De  Lattre,  or  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem. 

It  became  quite  easy  for  students  to  react 
against  Lyndon  Johnson's  use  of  Middle 
America's  historic  anu-lntellectuallsm  with 
a  kind  of  academic  chauvinism  readily  learn- 
ed from  prominent  professors.  Thus  It  fol- 
lowed that  since  every  InteUlgent  person 
was  against  the  war.  anyone  who  supported 
LBJ  was  a  fool.  Immoral,  or  both.  With 
President  Nixon  reduced  to  visceral  patriot- 
Ism  and  respecUble  demagoguery  to  carry 
the  war,  the  argument  has  been  pushed  to  Its 
conclusion:  that  people  who  support  the 
war  for  Immoral  or  Irrational  reasons  should 
not  count.  This  Judgment  Is  often  felt  but 
seldom  expressed,  because  It  runs  headlong 
Into  the  left's  emphasis  on  nsrtlclpatory 
democracy.  Unfortunately.  irratlonaUUes 
matter  m  democratic  politics,  and  peace  U 
not  here  Just  because  we  want  It.  or  even  U 
we  can  demonstrate  on  paper  that  It's  a  good 
idea.  In  order  to  build  a  successful  peeoe 
movement,  one  must  believe  that  Middle 
America  should  count,  even  after  a  week's 
canvassing  in  Ogallala.  Nebraska,  or  Peoria, 
niinDls.  The  alternative  Is  to  Join  with  classi- 
cal aristocrats,  who  find  the  paper  ballot  a 
rather  crude  and  absurd  method  of  making 
political  decisions. 

Students  found  It  dlfflcult  to  break  the 
ethos  and  life  style  of  the  campus  In  order 
to  spend  their  time  In  homes  and  bualneesea. 
Canvassing  operations  and  education  cam- 
paigns require  a  great  deal  of  organisation 
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and  oommltment  to  work  which  is  generally 
tedious.  A  denxonstfation,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  requires  going  someplace  for  a  few 
hours,  at  least  for  the  nou-organlaers.  The 
atmosphere  at  a  demonstration  Is  one  of  a 
communion  of  peers,  often  with  recreation 
and  a  heady  emotional  sense  of  solidarity. 
Moreover,  the  civil  rights  movementa  had 
given  demonstrations  an  overtone  of  moral 
outrage,  and  that  was  precisely  tbe  message 
that  the  peace  movement  wanted  to  com- 
municate: that  the  Vietnam  War  Is  a  moral 
outrage. 

Unfortunately,  anti-war  demonstrations 
did  not  succeed  in  draaiatlBlng  the  moral 
K^ecu  of  the  vnu.  largely  because  the  war 
was  taking  place  halfway  arotmd  the  world. 
The  sit-ins  in  the  South  could  demonstrate 
the  moral  imperauves  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  One  could  see  the  violent  clash  of 
behavior  against  principle,  and  the  connec- 
tion to  the  law  was  clear.  Peace  demonstra- 
tions at  draft  boards  and  troop  shipping 
stations  attempted  to  make  the  same  point 
regarding  Vietnam,  but  the  appeal  to  con- 
science was  too  vague  or  too  strained.  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy  and  Robert  McNamara  were 
tucked,  away  in  an  Impeccably  proper  bu- 
reaucracy. They  never  delivered  any  napalm 
in  person,  and  certainly  never  wore  the 
coarsely  hostile  face  of  a  Bull  Conner. 

Civil  rights  demonstrations  had  another 
advantage:  they  could  appeal  to  the  poUUcal 
self -righteousness  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
coimtry  in  order  to  defeat  the  South.  This 
was  a  significant  political  lever  which  the 
anti-war  movement  has  never  had.  In  order 
to  accept  the  idea  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
Immoral,  one  must  admit  that  his  whole 
country  is  capable  of  perpetrating  great 
wrongs  end  that  he  himself  Is  partly  culpa- 
ble. This  is  dlfOcult  for  any  of  us  to  do.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  Uian  deciding  that  tbe 
South's  brutal  racism  is  immoral  in  the  face 
^  of  the  non-violent  courage  of  Martin  Luther 
;<      King. 

Vietnam  demonstrations  also  developed  a 
high  existential  content,  especially  as  the 
war  dragged  on  beneath  Rusklan  platitudes. 
At  some  point  tt  became  necessory  for  all  of 
us  to  do  something,  regardless  of  the  political 
effect.  In  order  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
government.  This  year's  May  9  demonstra- 
tion WHS  a  gtwd  erample.  There  had  to  be 
some  response  to  the  Cambodian  invasion 
and  Kent  State.  Because  something  had  to 
be  done  and  peace  people  knew  how  to  pro- 
duce demon."itrRtions.  a  quick  demonstration 
was  put  together.  The  May  9  rally  in  Wash- 
ington was  cathartic  for  everyone  already 
committed  against  the  war— o  communion  of 
the  wounded,  complete  with  a  mass  «wim-ln 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  reflecting  pool  and 
speeches  about  every  conceivable  Issue  on  the 
left.  But  the  rally  had  Uttle  political  effect 
on  those  not  already  on  our  side. 

The  failures  of  demonstrations  as  a  peace 
Uctlc  tended  to  restrict  the  moraUy-bosed 
sntl-war  movement  to  the  campus.  And 
during  gestation  on  the  campus.  It  continu- 
ally moved  toward  tbe  left.  The  enemies  be- 
came generalized  Into  the  System  and  the 
solution  into  revolution.  Anyone  who  added 
a  new  plank  to  tbe  canons  of  the  left  was 
considered  purer  than  his  predecessor,  and 
the  movement  shifted  In  order  to  identUy 
with  Its  purest  elements.  People  became  un- 
wuilng  to  Bccept  those  opposed  to  the  war 
for  less  comprehensive  reasons.  They  had  to 
be  written  off  as  opportunists  and  moral  rep- 
roDates. 

This  is  the  first  vicious  cycle  of  the  stu- 
dent peace  movement:  the  longer  It  falls  to 
end  the  war.  the  farther  left  It  moves,  splin- 
tering Itself  into  multiple  groups  in  the  proc- 

^«r  .V  °  '"™  '"^•^  '^  '»«'«  dlfflcult  to 
develop  the  new  constituencies  neceasarr  to 
end  the  war. 

»,f^J!^°*'  *'^*  «trongIy  for  a  single 
minded  pesce  strategy  without  considertng 
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the  emotional  coets.  Obviously,  there  are 
reasons  for  leftward  sectarian  Impulses. 
growing  out  of  the  history  of  the  Sixties — 
when  this  country  identified  many  domestic 
problems  and  solved  almost  none.  There  is 
good  reason  for  a  healthy  cynicism.  A  young 
person  In  this  country  has  seen  little  bur- 
war,  the  draft,  riots,  racism,  ass&siilnatlDns, 
pollution,  and  govfirnmental  ineptness  since 
he  came  into  political  awareness.  A  person 
who  Is  31  has  dim  memories,  If  any,  of  the 
early  Sixties,  when  there  was  s  great  deal  of 
hope  In  America. 

On  a  deeper  level,  there  is  a  strong  sense 
among  young  people  of  alienation  from  the 
values  which  biUlt  the  American  economy — 
Impulse  repression,  acquisitive  drive,  and 
status  mobility.  These  frustrations  add  up  to 
a  strong  mouve  for  believing  that  America's 
problems  are  insoluble,  and  that  the  war  is 
but  a  symptom  whose  termination  will  be  of 
Uttle  use. 

PlnaUy,  there  is  a  feeUng  that  tbe  war 
cannot  be  ended  on  terms  other  than  tbe 
Carthaginian  Peace  acceptable  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  Obviously,  any  tough- 
minded  poUtlcal  discipline  toward  ending  the 
war  Is  senseless  If  the  chances  of  sucoess  are 
aero.  The  existential  alternative  is  to  keep 
one's  purity,  protect  one's  life  style,  and 
demonstrate  a  personal  separatioa  from  the 
war  policy. 

This  is  a  dilemma  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  war  Is  wrong:  defeat  appears  likely 
and  recommends  that  people  withdraw  into 
a  personal  purity,  whUe  ending  the  war  re- 
quires that  people  move  tovard  Middle 
America  and  become  poUtlcally  effective. 

To  unravel  this  problem,  I  think  a  few 
false  Issues  must  be  separated  out.  First,  per- 
sonal appearance,  language,  and  life  style 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subetanoe  or 
purity  of  one's  political  views.  Behavior  that 
Is  offensive  to  Middle  America  neither  estab- 
lishes nor  identifies  real  political  differences; 
U  merely  offends  Middle  America.  Burning 
the  flog  or  shooting  obeceniciea  at  an  anti- 
war raily  is  for  many  doves  a  shortcut  for 
the  years  of  hard  work  which  would  make 
real  poUtlcal  enemies  on  substantive  issues. 
XX  d<jne  for  Its  political  effect,  such  action 
creates  needlees  liabilities  and  fosters  tbe 
self-deception  that  one  is  poUtlcally  right- 
eous In  proportlcm  to  how  much  he  is  de- 
spised. 

Another  kind  of  false  purism  follows  ftom 
an  inquisitional  tendency  on  the  left  to  ex- 
clude as  many  people  as  necessary  to  Insure 
the  hollneas  of  the  group.  This  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  poUtlcal  Instinct,  which  is  to  in- 
clude as  many  people  as  possible  In  the 
interest  of  achieving  an  objective.  Tou  take 
your  allies  where  you  can.  not  neoesaarily 
making  heroes  of  them,  but  keeping  them  in 
the  camp. 

It's  very  dangerous  to  generaltee  a  per- 
sonal oode  of  moral  absolutism  Into  politics. 
Many  of  us  cannot  scoept  the  draft  for  this 
war  on  pergonal,  moral  grounds.  But  I  find 
It  ethically  untenable  to  suggest  that  every- 
one who  doesnt  agree  with  us  Is  automati- 
cally Immoral — unworthy  of  respect  and 
human  oonslderauon. 

Such  obsolutist  Judgment  would  repre- 
sent a  curiously  non-sltuatlonal  etblc  for  a 
generation  which  aocoepted  and  popularised 
situational  ethics  In  sexual  relatlonahlpe. 
Middle  America  ts  still  sexuaUy  Victorian  on 
the  whole,  but  politically  pragmatic,  while 
students  are  poUtlcally  absolutist  and  aex- 
uaUy  situational.  One  could,  as  Richard 
Nixon  has,  drive  a  truck  through  the  gap. 

On  either  side  of  this  gap  the  combatants 
act  like  members  of  the  old  reUgious  sects, 
where  different  rules  govern  one's  conduct 
toward  people  outside  the  group  as  opposed 
to  those  within  It.  Thus.  It  becomes  poMlble 
for  an  honest,  fair-minded  Judge  to  display 
a  total  disregard  for  due  process  In  dealing 
with  a  long  haired  radical.  On  tbs  other 
hand.  It  18  poaalble  for  people  on  the  lefW- 
whoee  internal  ethic  calls  for  a  loving  ethos. 
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an  understanding  of  human  weaknesses,  con- 
cern for  the  poor,  and  non-vlolenoe — ^to 
direct  blind  hatred  toward  Middle  America, 
to  call  people  pigs,  to  glorify  mlUtance,  and 
to  display  considerable  cultural  condescen- 
sion toward  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water, "  from  tobacco  farmers  to  cab  dnvera 
to  hard  hats.  The  response  is  obvious. 

Sect-like  behavior  is  the  source  of  a  second 
vicious  cycle  wltJiln  the  peace  movement. 
People  In  the  middle  respond  to  tbe  sign 
language  involved  and  to  the  external  codes 
of  conduct,  not  the  internal  ones.  Sectarian 
violence  on  the  left  Is  the  most  saUent  aspect 
of  what  the  press  calls  a  peace-youth  cult. 

Perhaps  strategic  violence  In  tbe  anU-war 
movement  Is  yet  another  legacy  of  the  civU 
rights  movement  during  which  young  people 
have  seen  thai  pompous  official  statements 
on  the  fuUUty  of  violence  consistently  ring 
false  against  the  scramble  of  politicians  to 
throw  money  and  concern  Into  any  urban 
riot  area.  But  most  Americans  don't  feel 
guilty  about  the  war,  nor  do  they  feel  that 
young  demonstrators  ore  its  victims-  Again, 
the  moral  Imperatives  of  the  peace  movement 
have  been  different  and  weaker  than  those 
of  civil  rights.  In  any  case,  I  find  poUtlcal 
violence  wrong  in  principle,  and  anti-war 
violence  Is  also  strategic  nonsense,  creating 
even  more  needless  enemies  thtin  flag-burn- 
ing. 

Sectarian  violence  on  the  left  is  tbe  com- 
plement of  the  hard-hat  phenomenon  on  tbe 
right.  They  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
familiar  process  of  polarisation. 

The  real  crux  of  the  dUemma  over  protect- 
ing principles  comes  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  Judgments  about  issue  priorities— to 
choose  among  contending  goals  In  the  In- 
terest of  effectlvcmeas.  This  is  particularly 
difficult  for  young  people,  who  dislike  the 
notion  of  effectiveness  itaelf  becatise  it  repre- 
sents to  theoa  the  very  craving  for  sucoess 
that  alienates  them  from  America.  They 
have  seen  too  many  allies  announce  with  su- 
percilious dignity  that  they  are  going  bo  be 
effective  within  the  system  and  then  drown 
all  moral  commitment  In  self-advancement. 

Many  older  doves  not  so  sJlenated  from 
success  or  the  work  ethic  are  also  wary  of 
the  effectlveneaa  trap.  Some  can  remember 
the  Cold  War  PlfUea,  when  liberals  adopted 
Brooks  Brothers  suits  to  "effectively'-  pro- 
tect those  falsely  accused  by  Joe  McCarthy. 
And  liberals  continued  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  times  untu  Lhey  decried  the  missUe 
gap  in  1960  BO  they  could  be  effective  In 
making  social  reforms  and  finally  began 
the  Vietnam  war  to  demonstrate  that  they 
were  more  flexibly  effective  antlccannmnlsta 
than  the  hawkish  RepubUcans.  In  a  sense, 
the  trap  is  responsible  for  the  whole  Viet- 
nam mess;  for  the  last  generation  of  Uberals 
made  an  ideology  of  effectiveness  and  finally 
came  to  beUeve  In  their  own  tactical  com- 
promises. 

In  order  to  handle  the  effectiveness  trap, 
people  must  have  enough  self -confidence 
to  believe  that  the  steps  necessary  to  end 
the  war  will  not  erode  their  commitment 
to  other  issues.  Adopting  a  style  that  doss 
not  offend  Middle  America  Is  itself  no  com- 
promise of  principle.  The  danger  gomfts 
when  Uberals  transform  Brooks  Brothers 
suits  Into  political  dlaaeter.  and  today's 
doves  must  be  able  to  tell  when  an  ac- 
ceptable style  becomes  a  substantive  ssU- 
out. 

People  must  also  believe  %imt  tbe  war 
can  be  ended.  Otherwise,  they  Jdn  many 
students  In  the  non -effectiveness  trap — ^tf 
you  decide  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  win  on 
anything,  it  makes  sense  to  go  dowo  to 
defeat  shouting  the  pure  gospel  on  as  many 
moral  Issues  as  poesible.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  doves  decide  that  the  peace  movement 
can  in  fact  end  the  war,  then  the  purest 
anti-war  position  Is  tbe  one  which  ends  tbe 
war  fastest  without  comfiromlslng  tbe  prin- 
ciple that  the  war  is  wrong.  That  pesltloB 
would  undoubtedly  be  tough-minded  m  that 
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prtorttiw  must  b«  chosen  and  sacrtflcea 
made  to  the  intereit  of  ending  the  w*r. 
Jerry  Rubin  may  have  to  be  excluded  from 
a  platform  to  keep  John  Undsay,  because, 
coldly.  Llndaay  u  far  more  politically  valu- 
ftble  than  Rubin  m  any  successful  anti-war 
strategy  The  position  would  also  be  pain- 
ful— It  would  e%en  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
dOTUb  potential  among  racists.  But  the 
position  would  also  recognize  the  daily  blood 
coat  of  the  non-eSectlveness  trap. 

I  think  everyone  who  has  a  moral  commit- 
ment ae-4in5t  the  Vietni»ra  war  (eela  some  of 
theie  drives  toward  left  secftrianitm.  Cer- 
tain!*.' I  do.  On  the  n.ghT  of  the  Cambodian 
Invssion.  pari  of  roe  wanted  to  blow  up 
buildings,  and  I  decided  that  those  who  have 
waged  this  war  really  should  be  treated  as 
war  crtminals.  There  muit  be  a  certain  point 
in  the  midst  of  an  inianely  malevolent  altua- 
Uon  at  which  any  aone  person  wants  to  be- 
come a  maniac.  Difcipime  and  caution  ap- 
pear deceitful. 

But  despite  p.ist  frustrations  and  failures. 
I  tmnk  that  political  self -discipline  is  pre- 
cisely what  IS  necessary  to  end  the  war.  My 
own  feeling  is  thai  this  war  u  in  fact  less 
lnteUectu»lly  intractable  than  the  long-run 
prcbiems  o/  pollution  or  the  distribution  of 
wealih  In  America,  and  les5  emotionaUy  deep- 
seated  Chan  alienation  from  the  Protestant 
work  ethic  or  the  overwhelming  problem  of 
race.  But  it  throws  up  an  enormous  psycho- 
logical barrier  to  the  perception  of  these 
problems,  simultaneously  draliUDg  the  na- 
tion of  Uvea,  resources,  hope,  and  conscience. 
Therefore,  I  think  tnat  ending  the  war  U  a 
necesisary  first  i.tep  toward  meeting  more 
difficult  problems,  even  though  ending  the 
war  may  mean  short-run  sacnilces  of  efforts 
to  ccpe  with  them. 

Also,  you  have  to  have  faith  that  the 
American  people  will  choose  the  more  hu- 
mane political  path  when  confronted  with 
clearly  staled  alternatives,  and  then  you 
work  to  state  the  peace  choice  persistently 
In  the  most  acceptable  style.  Until  you  lose 
that  faith  permanently,  left  sectarisjiism 
mual  be  regarded  as  poUUcaUy  foolish,  and 
only  lack  of  courage  catiaee  people  wbo  be- 
lieve so  to  remain  silent 

These  realities  have  been  clear  for  some 
time.  They  were  paramount  in  the  plans  lor 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  drawn  up  m  the 
spring  of  19Q9.  when  the  poUtics  of  Vietnam 
were  considerably  less  carnal  than  they  are 
now.  Nixon  and  Agnew  had  not  wrapped  their 
policy  in  the  flag,  nor  had  polarization  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  at  which  many  hawks 
would  cheer  the  killings  at  Kent  State.  But  it 
was  clear,  at  least  to  our  Ideological  minds. 
that  the  President  waa  not  going  to  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  quickly  and  blame  the 
consequences  on  the  Democrats.  This  option, 
which  so  many  commentators  thought  likely 
because  of  Its  "peacemaker"  attractiveness 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  direct  any  Mc- 
Cathylte  backlash  at  the  Democratic  Party, 
waa  rejected  in  favor  of  a  Presidential  desire 
for  an  outcome  with  victory  written  on  It 
somewhere.  It  seemed  that  be  was  going  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  as  slowly  as  pocsible. 
while  selling  the  Idea  that  he  waa  getting 
out  as  fast  as  pooalble. 

By  spring,  many  doves  had  recovered 
enough  from  the  doldrums  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign to  oonalder  new  peace  inltlaUvea.  Jarry 
OrOBsman.  a  Maasachusetts  buaineaaman, 
first  suggested  the  outline*  of  what  becaune 
the  Moratorium.  B«^nnlng  with  a  student 
base,  because  that  was  all  we  could  count 
on,  we  wanted  to  develop  a  single-Issue  citl- 
»en  organlaallon  with  sufficiently  electric 
appeal  to  create  a  majority  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

When  we  announced  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium in  June  of  19«9.  the  four  coordinators 
felt  that  It  would  Indeed  take  a  great  deal  of 
political  aelt-dlBclpUtu  to  succeed  with  our 
strategy:  to  gradually  attract  new  peace  con- 
stttueDcles  on  the  right  without  eltlier  mak- 
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Ing  unacceptable  compromises  or  cutting  off 
the  left.  We  had  to  avoid  following  the  ADA 
path  (drifting  to  the  right  Ideologically  with- 
out gaming  new  support)  and  alienating  the 
left  at  the  same  time. 

The  Moratorium  plan  for  October  16  was 
to  start  oa  the  campuses  and  organize  out- 
word  into  the  community,  seeking  to  slowly 
build  peace  constituencies.  The  public  mes- 
sage waa  immediate  withdrawal,  which  was 
then  a  radical  position  relative  to  the  entire 
American  political  spectrum.  We  hoped  to 
start  in  October  with  one  day's  cesaatlon  of 
"business  as  usual"  and  increase  tbe  mora- 
torium period  cumulatively  by  one  day  each 
month  until  the  war  ended.  The  Initial  call 
and  the  founding  statement  were  very  cen- 
trist documents.  We  tried  to  set  a  moderate 
tone  in  everything — from  the  choice  of  the 
word  "moratorium"  rather  than  '•strike"  to 
our  oons'.ant  encouragement  of  activities 
that  would  appeal  to  people  Just  to  the  right 
of  our  student  base—euch  as  vigils,  church 
services,  candlelight  ceremonies,  and  com- 
munity canvaasinga.  U  we  bad  started  with 
more  money,  more  visibility,  or  more  Con- 
gretislonal  support,  we  would  have  dcempha- 
sised  our  campus  base  even  more;  but.  lack- 
ing all  three,  we  had  to  organize  from  the 
campuses  outward.  Our  HpeclClc  targets  for 
October  were  the  social  groups  which  had 
displayed  sympathy  for  the  peace  move- 
ment— the  clergy,  women,  senior  citizens, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  educators — and  we  also 
attempted  to  reach  labor  unions  and  minor- 
ity groups. 

Across  the  suiruner  of  19S9.  we  received 
Utile  press  coverage  and  less  support  from 
CoDgressroen  and  Senators.  David  Mlxner 
did  most  of  the  browbeating  on  the  Hill  and 
got  nothing  but  smiles  and  encouragement 
£rom  everyone  but  the  handful  of  consistent 
dovea,  such  aa  Congressmen  McCloskey, 
Adams.  Brown.  Betd.  Edwards,  Koch,  Ryan. 
Praser.  Rlegle,  and  Ottlnger  and  Senators 
McGovern.  Hughes,  McCarthy,  Batfield.  and 
Ooodell.  There  was  a  perceptible  lack  of  raw 
courage  on  the  part  of  moat  elected  officials. 
Part  of  It  was  rationalized  by  the  "extended 
honeymoon"  argument  that  President  Nuon 
would  ectricate  us  from  the  war  If  he  had 
Unw  enough.  There  was  also  a  strong  re- 
luctance to  criticize  the  President,  growing 
out  of  a  contagious  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  office  and  the  man  In  :t. 

Two  things  happened  in  the  fall  of  \9t9  to 
make  a  summer's  worth  of  low-profile  orga- 
nizing pay  off  in  October.  One  was  the  I^bor 
Day  recess,  when  most  Congressmen  went 
home  and  discovered  a  great  deal  of  dlsgrun- 
Uement  with  the  war.  They  often  found  anti- 
war activities  being  supported  by  surprialngly 
"straight"  people.  Congressmen  react  very 
quickly  to  broad-based  constituent  pressure, 
and  endorsements  came  In  rapidly  during 
September. 

Also,  Congressmen  react  to  an  Informal 
perception  of  national  mood,  which  they  get 
from  the  media,  Washington  la  a  funny  town. 
and  things  often  occxir  largely  because  the 
right  people  say  they  will.  Averell  Harrlman 
began  saying  that  he  thought  the  Morato- 
rium was  a  good  thing,  and  so  did  Ramsey 
Clark.  Bernard  Kosaiter  wrote  an  article  In 
TAe  WoMiiington  Post  in  which  he  struck  a 
favorable  tone  and  anticipated  widespread 
activity  on  the  IBth  A  few  columnisu  re- 
sponded, and  soon  the  mood  became  right  In 
Washington.  With  the  luck  of  this  favorable 
mood.  WB  convinced  enough  media  people 
that  a  lot  of  things  really  were  going  to  hap- 
pen on  October  16.  Once  the  media  began 
doing  Moratorium  previews.  Congressmen 
with  senaltlve  noses  for  publicity  began  to 
nibble  at  the  Moratorium  In  the  Interest  of 
a  good  headline.  Most  people  on  the  Hill  want 
to  t>e  helpful  on  the  day  they  can  get  big 
preM  corarage— but  not  otherwlaa,  or  the 
next  day. 

October  IS  waa  far  more  nioossaful  than 
we  had  even  hoped,  as  Moratorlam  activities 
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took  place  in  more  than  600  towns  across 
the  country  and  on  most  of  the  nation's 
campuses.  The  events  were  well  covered,  the 
tone  was  good,  and  many  new  groups  were 
brought  in.  'niere  were  a  lot  of  professionals: 
700  attorneya  in  Boston.  26.000  people  at  a 
Wall  Street  rally,  businessmen  in  Chicago, 
government  and  social  workers,  advertising 
and  publtshiug  people.  Walter  Reuther  and 
Roy  Wllklns  participated,  and  the  Mora- 
torium was  endorsed  by  many  of  the  estab- 
lishment E>emocrats  who  had  beeu  so  reluc- 
tant to  break  with  Lyudon  Johnson  over  the 
war.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  euphoria 
within  the  ranks  of  local  Moratorium  groups. 
and  we  at  the  national  office  found  that 
success  spawned  an  stmosphere  of  hope  that 
new  ooostltuenclee  oould  be  won  over  and 
tbiit  the  movement  would  anowboll.  Al- 
though October  was  far  bigger  than  we 
anticipated  in  terms  of  oatlonal  impact  and 
therefore  did  not  fit  in  well  with  our  plan 
of  escalating  peace  actions,  the  four  coonU- 
nators  were  quite  optimistic. 

Within  a  month  the  bubble  had  burst. 
The  President's  speech  of  November  3  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Mobe  (New  MobUlxa- 
tion  Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam) 
neutralized  many  of  the  new  peace  activists 
in  the  Congress.  Many  of  them  felt  that  they 
had  done  their  bit  tor  peace  in  October  and 
that  It  was  prudent  to  coast  lor  a  while. 
The  New  Mobe  leaders — Ron  Young,  Stewart 
Meachem,  Cora  Weiss.  Pred  Haistead.  Richard 
Fernandez,  and  others — did  their  best  to 
establish  a  non-violent  commitment  through 
the  press,  short  of  excluding  hard  left  grousM 
from  the  platform;  but  many  people  in  Con- 
gress and  the  press  still  chose  to  see  them 
as  simply  a  bunch  of  Trotskyltea.  aoclallsta, 
draft -dodgers,  and  militants.  They  conjured 
up  visions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pentagon 
march  of  1967  and  the  Chicago  demonstra- 
tions of  1968  descending  on  Washington  (or 
November  16.  1969. 

The  mood  in  Washington  before  Novem- 
ber 16  was  very  tenae.  The  press  dwelled  on 
the  threat  of  violence,  the  Admlnlstrauon 
stalled  negouations  on  demonstration  per- 
mits, and  the  citizens  of  Washington  were 
afraid  to  open  their  doors  to  peace  marchers. 
Meanwhile,  we  tried  unsucoeasfully  at  the 
Moratorium  to  keep  our  activities  on  No- 
vember 13  and  14  separate  from  the  Mobe's 
large  demonstration  In  Washington.  But  the 
Moratorium  became  a  generic  term  for  all 
anti-war  activity,  including  the  big  march. 
We  decided  to  support  the  Mobe  activities, 
portly  because  we  tboughC  they  clearly  in- 
tended to  have  a  nonviolent  demonstration, 
and  partly  because  the  events  were  going 
to  happen  anyway  and  would  refiect  on  the 
whole  peace  movement.  We  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  centralized  marches  and  demon- 
strations at  that  time,  but  we  found  Jt 
Impoealble  on  balance  to  publicly  criticise  or 
abandon  the  demonstration  of  November  15, 
thereby  splitting  the  peace  movement  and 
Isolating  the  demonstration's  sponaorvhlp 
farther  to  the  left. 

The  weekend  of  November  16  came  off 
well,  even  with  the  Weathermen  in  town. 
On  Thursday  their  leaders  came  to  the 
Moratorium  requesting  an  "erpreaslon  of 
fraternal  soUdartty"  In  the  form  of  $30,000. 
In  return,  they  offered  to  give  us  an  ex- 
pression of  fraternal  solidarity  by  making 
the  caae  for  non-violence  at  the  Weathermen 
strategy  sessions.  We  refused.  The  next 
night  there  waa  a  great  deal  of  wlndow- 
breaktng  around  Dupont  Circle  and  an  as- 
sault on  the  South  Vietnamese  embaaay  (re- 
portedly led  by  a  police  agent  known  as  Tom- 
my the  Traveler) .  The  police  responded  with 
tear  gas  and  billy  clubs.  The  Saturday 
crowd  of  some  300,000  was  peaceful— gor- 
erned  by  !l»  own  mood  of  flower-calm  pro- 
test. Then  were  no  confrontatJoOfl  with  the 
police  (in  fact,  there  waa  scattered  frateml- 
eation)     until    the    demonstration    at    the 
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Justice  Department  against  the  Chicago  eon- 
splrucy  trial.  Before  4:00  pjn.  on  Saturday 
there  were  no  arrests— very  unusual  for  a 
crowd  that  large. 

But  the  tone  was  still  wrong.  The  press 
focused  on  Saturday  because  It  waa  going  to 
be  big  and  virtually  ignored  the  Impressive 
two-day  March  Against  Death.  Almost  60,000 
people  walked  from  Arlington  Cemetery  past 
the  White  Bouse  to  the  Capitol  steps  In  a 
continuous,  single-file  procession.  Each  per- 
son carried  a  candle  and  a  placard  bearing 
the  name  of  an  American  OI  killed  in  Viet- 
nam or  of  a  dead  Vletname3.e  or  a  destroyed 
village.  The  placards  were  dropped  in  coffins 
at  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  as  the  candles 
were  blown  out.  But  the  press  concentrated 
on  tbe  big  demonstration,  previewing  It  with 
speculation  about  the  extent  of  violence  and 
reviewing  the  day  with  crowd  estimates  and 
the  usual  line  about  tbe  day's  being  generally 
peaceful  with  a  lew  spicy  violent  actions  by 
radicals. 

The  Saturday  crowd  was  overwhelmingly 
young,  partly  because  many  young  people 
bod  been  angered  by  the  President's  first 
super-patriotic  defense  of  the  war  in  his 
November  3  speech.  The  Vice  President  made 
his  barroom  debut  on  November  13  with  his 
first  roundhouse  at  the  miedla.  The  wedge 
was  driven  between  the  young  moralists  and 
the  temperate  pragmalists.  The  liitter  were 
partly  neutralized  by  the  November  polemics 
from  the  White  House,  so  they  stayed  away 
in  even  grciter  numbers  than  non-students 
usually  stay  away  from  demonstrations. 

After  November  16,  Middle  America  saw 
the  peace  movement  more  than  ever  as  a 
youth-based  effort,  with  a  sizable  element  of 
what  seemed  to  tbem  to  be  kooks.  freaks, 
and  lazy  hippies.  They  saw  it  that  way.  even 
though  It  was  largely  untrue,  and  what  they 
saw  became  operative  for  skittish  Congress- 
men. Between  then  and  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion, virtually  no  one  on  the  HlU  did  any 
peace  work.  Even  committed  doves  were  ask- 
ing to  be  let  off  from  speaking  engagements 
on  April  16.  That  Is  not  only  a  bitter  com- 
mentary on  the  stale  of  the  peace  movement 
but  also  an  Indictment  of  the  responsibility 
of  traditional  leaders  on  vital  questions  of 
pea^  i  and  war.  They  were  coming  to  tis  to 
be  let  off,  and  we  were  gomg  to  them  plead- 
ing for  support.  We  couldn't  agree  on  a 
strategy,  but  It  was  generally  assumed  that 
we  would  provide  the  Initiative  and  they  the 
support.  Tbe  world  was  upside  down. 

This  is  a  third  kind  of  vlclcus  cycle  within 
the  peace  movement:  if  you  can't  get 
straight.  Middle  American,  Congressional 
support,  the  peace  movement  Is  seen  largely 
as  a  youthful  cabal,  which  makes  It  impos- 
sible to  attract  Congressional  support.  Only 
a  fortuitous  national  mood  with  the  proper 
temperate  tone  or  strong  CongreaelonaJ  lead- 
ership can  ovsroome  that  problem. 
~Tf  polarization  and  the  peace  movement's 
youth  Identity  had  removed  Congressional 
support  after  November,  the  Moratorium  was 
also  affilcted  with  fatigue.  November  16  was  a 
hard  act  to  foUow.  There  was  a  kind  of  huge 
peace  orgasm  In  Washington  that  Sattirday, 
and  everyone  went  home  to  sleep  it  off,  con- 
vinced that  the  war  would  never  end  if  that 
demonstration  had  no  effect.  For  the  previous 
several  months,  families  had  been  strained 
and  studies  neglected  to  generate  the  en- 
thusiasm and  organization  for  two  months' 
demonstrations.  The  people  were  simply  tired 
and  resigned  to  tbe  nation's  acceptance  of 
Nixon  and  his  Vletn&mlzatlon  program. 

There  was  alao  a  fairly  strong  bacUaah 
against  October  16.  which  took  place  in  many 
little  towns  and  want  largely  unreported. 
Thare  were  many  places  where  October  rallies 
had  been  put  together  In  rather  bizarre 
fashion  by  people  regarded  locally  as  the 
oddball  blolofry  teacher,  the  left-wing  min- 
ister, and  the  kooky  lady.  After  November, 
patriotic  aoUdatlty  rose  to  attack  suoh  people 
by  tiring  teachers  who  wore  black  armbands. 
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harassing  participating  students,  and  passing 
anti-demonstratlcn  ordinances.  We  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  help  the  victims 
of  thla  backlash. 

We  bad  trouble  generating  any  enthusiasm 
out  of  the  national  office,  and  we  really  didn't 
have  much  to  give.  We  discovered  that  ou' 
plan  for  a  continuously  building  peace  move< 
meat  had  succumbed  to  the  cyclical  rhythm 
of  campus  protest,  the  political  season  being 
fall  and  spring.  December  Moratorium  activ- 
ities were  small  in  most  places,  and  we  aban- 
doned the  Idea  of  escalating  tbe  Moratorium 
period  each  month.  We  fell  back,  regrouped, 
and  made  plans  for  a  series  of  spring  actions 
at  income  tax  time  focusing  on  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

During  the  period  between  November  and 
April,  the  other  coordinators  and  I  found 
ourselves  trying  to  cope  with  some  of  the 
Moratorium's  failures,  and  recognizing  new 
ones.  For  one  thing.  I  became  convinced 
that  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  long-term 
commitment  among  many  students.  Time 
after  time,  students  came  to  the  national 
otBce  arguing  that  the  system  had  failed  to 
respond  to  their  efforts,  but  It  almost  always 
turned  out  that  the  students'  efforts  had 
consisted  of  little  more  than  canvassing  for 
a  weekend  in  a  1968  primary,  attending  an 
October  rally,  and  participating  In  some 
marches.  They  had  not  yet  accepted  the  fact 
that  ending  the  war  would  take  a  long  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  dirty  work. 

The  Moratorium  also  had  severe  bureau- 
cratic problems.  The  organizational  structure 
followed  from  a  kind  of  three-pronged  antl- 
authorttarlanlsm  within  the  peace  movement. 
There  was  a.  good  deal  of  genuine  Intellectual 
aiitl- authoritarianism  among  those  who  bad 
been  active  long  enough  to  see  an  Adminis- 
tration composed  of  aU  the  great  humani- 
tarian liberals  in  the  coimtry  start  a  war, 
who  bad  pervonally  witnessed  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democrau'  challenge  being 
sold  out  (by  Hubert  Humphrey)  at  the  1964 
Convention  or  who  had  found  the  CIA  In 
control  of  the  National  Student  Association 
in  1967.  Who  wouldn't  develop  an  anti-lead- 
ership bias?  This  source  of  an tl -authoritar- 
ianism inspired  a  great  deal  of  the  enthu- 
siasm for  McCarthy  in  1968. 

There  was  a  purist  brt.nch  of  anti-author- 
Itarlanism,  which  taught  tbat  organizational 
discipline  was  in  fact  essential  to  the  cause — 
but  only  after  one  made  absolutely  sure  that 
the  leadership  was  aeUlesaly  oonoeraed  with 
the  pure  gospel  and  not  playing  petty  reform 
politics.  The  problem  waa  that  tbe  Mora- 
torium iMu  playing  reform  politics  In  the 
sense  that  we  were  seeking  political  aiii- 
ances  with  anyone  against  the  war.  We 
didn't  feel  we  were  operating  In  the  wheeler- 
dealer  school  of  political  eeU-advancement, 
but  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Moratorium 
clearly  resembled  tradttiooai  political  bar- 
gaining. I  considered  that  part  of  being  seri- 
ous about  ending  the  war. 

Finally,  there  was  tbe  normal  amount  of 
scrambUng  for  leadership  posts  in  all  the 
Moratorium  offices.  People  always  debunked 
and  frequently  deposed  the  leadership  if  they 
felt  they  could  do  a  better  Job. 

The  leadership  problem  waa  Inherent  In 
any  organization  of  people  who  were  peers  In 
age,  especially  since  there  was  no  one  of  stat- 
ure to  offer  himself  as  a  full-time  organizer 
for  peace.  Unlike  1968,  there  was  no  candi- 
date to  rally  around.  At  tbe  Washington  of- 
fice, we  felt  that  young  people  always  re- 
spond better  and  work  harder  If  they  bAve 
a  part  in  formulatlug  their  objectives.  At  the 
same  time,  we  felt  that  organizational  effi- 
ciency Is  wiped  out  unless  you  reach  a  kind 
of  consensus  that  discipline  Is  necessary  for 
operation.  Otherwise.  It's  really  Impossible  to 
orgaiJjse  a  worthwhile  canvaasing  campaign. 
for  example,  where  discipline  is  critical  for 
getting  people  where  they  are  supposed  to 
be,  at  the  right  time,  wlVb  the  right  open- 
ing lines,  and  with  the  information ; 
so  that  It  will  be  useful. 
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The  leadership  question  was  most  impor- 
tant in  dealing  with  the  left.  I  found  it  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  the  Moratorium  de- 
fine itself  away  from  the  hard  left  in  order  to 
regain  the  constituencies  we  had  reached 
briefly  in  October. 

But  White  House  polemics  had  made  It 
futile  for  us  to  try  to  orgarUze  these  groups 
because  we  were  tied  to  what  Middle  America 
regarded  as  militants.  Strategy  aside,  the 
labels  pinned  on  the  peace  movement  made 
It  Impossible  to  establish  a  credible  comm.lt- 
meiit  to  non-violence,  which  was  important 
to  all  four  of  us  at  the  national  offloe.  It 
was  incredible  to  me  that  President  Klxon 
bad  managed  to  label  us  as  the  source  of 
violence  In  the  United  States.  Every  month, 
he  In  effect  takes  930  from  every  American 
taxpayer  to  ship  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
along  with  20.000  draftees.  This  is  the  In- 
eiallment  payment  on  the  400  or  so  caskets 
and  several  thousand  amputees  and  cripples 
that  come  back  across  the  ocean  each  month. 
Every  mouth  tons  of  bombs  arc  dropped  on 
Vietnamese  villages  at  the  President's  order, 
and  yet  he  can  find  10  sticks  of  dynamite  on 
West  12th  Street  in  New  York  and  speak  as 
though  tbe  apocaiypae  were  upon  tis  be- 
cause the  peaceniks  are  at  It  again. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  President  can  get 
away  with  such  nonaense  is  that  many  of  ua 
m  the  peace  movement  failed  to  dissociate 
oiu^elves  strongly  enough  from  Tlolence  on 
the  left.  While  I  thought  tt  morally  neces- 
sary to  separate  otxrselves  from  those  who  ad- 
vocate violence.  I  found  It  very  difficult  to  do. 
After  tbe  Dupont  Circle  violence  of  last  No- 
vember 14.  I  said  for  publication  that  I 
thought  those  people  should  be  arrested  and 
processed  for  criminal  charges.  I  also  said 
that  It  Is  outrageous  to  gas.  beat,  and  press 
Inflated  multiple  charges  against  window- 
breakers  and  peny  vandals,  but  that  part 
never  got  reported.  The  preea  stories  came 
out  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  the  people 
had  gotten  what  they  deeerred.  Similarly. 
I've  said  on  numerous  occasions  that  the 
country  will  fall  apart  of  Internal  hemior- 
rhage  If  the  war  la  not  ended,  and  it  always 
comes  out:  "If  tbe  President  doeant  end  tbe 
war,  we're  going  to  tear  the  country  apart." 

flitting  from  the  left  was  one  of  those 
tough,  grisly  decisions  forced  upon  the  peace 
movement  by  tbe  politics  of  war.  Although  I 
couldnt  buy  tbe  purist  argument  that  only 
the  hard  left  deserved  credit  for  peace  activi- 
ties  (an  argument  used  to  exclude  people 
like  Senators  Harris  and  Moodale).  It  was 
personally  difficult  to  break  with  friends  In 
tbe  Mobe  and  politically  dangerous  to  split 
the  peace  movement  when  the  chanoea  of  at- 
tracting real  CongresaioQal  leadership  aeemed 
so  low.  And  It  also  Involved  clear  rea^xmslbli- 
ttles  for  what  happened  afterwards,  because 
X  believe  that  if  tbe  hard  left  Is  really  iso- 
lated. It  will  be  repressed.  If  the  moderate 
peace  leadership  stands  up  and  says,  "We  In- 
tend to  create  a  peace  organization  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  non-violence."  the  po- 
litical Impact  of  that  will  be  to  say  "and 
that  makes  us  a  lot  different  frons  those 
kooks."  No  matter  how  bard  you  emphasiza 
to  the  press  that  you  will  fight  for  the  dvli 
liberties  of  the  people  on  your  left,  they  will 
divide  tbe  groups  Into  good  guys  and  bad 
guys,  leaving  the  latter  fair  game  for  Mltohell 
and  Kleindlenst. 

It  almost  takes  the  press  clout  of  the 
President  to  draw  fine  distlnctiona  in  the 
media.  At  the  Moratorium,  we  could  draw 
the  coverage,  but  we  oould  never  really  con- 
trol how  It  caoM  out.  This  made  It  Impossible 
to  move  to  tbe  right  without  baiting  the  left 
with  Agnew  rhetoric,  which  we  refused  to 
do. 

The  responsibility  question  weighed  heav- 
ily in  our  strategy  sessions  this  past  win- 
ter, even  though  we  may  have  vastly  over- 
estimated the  Moratorium's  effeeuvencaa  aa 
a  buffer  between  the  government  and  the 
Mobe.  We  have  argued  for  some  time  that 
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w«  on  the  lelt  have  to  take  respoiulblUty 
lor  the  cooaequences  of  what  we  aay.  When 
WlUlam  Kuntaler  says  we've  got  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  force,  but  not 
by  violence,  to  a  l5-year-oid  kid  th»t  mefcna 
break  windows  and  throw  bricks.  You  cant 
retreat  into  academic  distinction*  between 
moral  force  and  physical  violence  after 
speaking  on  a  political  platform. 

All  these  problems — Nlzoulan  polemics. 
Vletnamixatlon.  failgue,  the  question  of  the 
left,  bureaucracy— plagued  the  Moratorium 
during  the  peace  movements  "low  proflJe" 
period  from  Novemt>er  until  Cambodia.  At 
the  Washington  office,  we  tried  to  resist  the 
opening  to  the  left  which  tempts  aU  groups 
on  the  lert  that  don't  hold  power.  In  order 
not  to  become  another  SNCG  or  SDS.  the 
national  coordinators  had  to  repeatedly  say 
no  to  the  left  option*  within  the  Mora- 
torium. David  Mistner  was  the  toughest  on 
this  question,  and  I  was  second  house  right- 
ist. Local  Moratorium  offices  cotnmonly 
fought  the  same  battles  that  were  going  on 
in  the  Washington  office. 

Two  conclusions  because  obvious  in  April. 
First,  the  national  Moratorium  office  was 
more  of  a  burden  on  the  locsi  groups  than 
a  help.  We  were  In  danger  of  becoming  peace 
bureaucrats,  full  of  Jurisdictional  squabbles 
and  petty  fights,  with  no  sense  of  Joy  or 
purpose  In  what  we  were  doing.  So  we  de- 
cided to  do  what  all  stale  organlsaUons 
should  do — disband,  and  let  the  good  local 
groups  survive  on  their  own  and  the  bad 
ones  fade  away. 

The  second  conclusion  was  miwe  funda- 
menul:  that  our  strategy  was  right  but 
that  our  ba.se  was  wrong.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  not  possible  to  build  a  successful 
peace  movement  simply  on  a  student  base. 
Not  enough  students  have  the  stature,  ca- 
pacity, or  inclination  to  run  a  tlghtly-dU- 
cipUned  peace  movement,  which  would  be 
required  to  make  them  effective  and  keep 
them  moving  toward  Middle  America.  Even 
If  such  an  organization  were  possible,  stu- 
denu  alone  would  be  imsble  to  attract  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  to  any 
politically  effective  peace  position.  Students 
can  have  an  impact,  since  moat  Americana 
etui  don't  want  to  hate  their  own  children. 
But  you  must  have  strong  leadership  off  the 
campuses  to  set  the  tone  and  direction  of 
the  anU-war  effort  and  to  give  It  hope. 

This  second  conclusion  made  It  easier  to 
go  to  Capitol  BUI  Id  April  and  teU  the  hesi- 
tant doves  that  If  they  cared  about  peace  in 
Vietnam  fhcy  could  provide  the  leadership. 
Through  the  entire  history  of  peace  politics. 
Congressional  doves  had  very  seldom  q>ent  a 
full  day's  effort  on  the  war.  They  gave 
speeches  on  occasion.  But  within  the  Senate 
there  was  no  organization,  no  regular  meet- 
ings, no  conunltment  to  get  together  and 
BnbUmate  their  egos  to  produce  a  piece  of 
legislation,  no  serious  intention  to  debate  the 
war  on  the  floor  of  the  Oongress,  no  effort  to 
raise  the  money  to  use  television  in  response 
to  the  President,  none  of  that.  This  was  par- 
ticularly galling  right  after  the  CarsweU  vote 
in  AprU,  when  these  same  Senators  had  come 
from  nowhere  to  beat  him  with  hard  work 
and  internal  organization.  They  had  also 
undercut  the  moderate  peace  leadership  and 
the  new  constituencies  of  October,  In  Octo- 
ber, ve  bad  one  resource  to  use  in  dealing 
with  the  left — we  could  deny  them  speakers 
and  pubUclty  if  they  didn't  move  toward  the 
center.  But  in  April  we  had  no  cards:  a  rally 
of  BO.OOO  people  was  held  In  Boston  with  no 
control  over  hard-left  factions  because  our 
support  on  the  Hill  had  evaporated. 

Our  message  ha4  paltry  effect  compared 
with  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  of  course. 
But  even  Cambodia  faUed  to  provoke  the 
kind  of  leadership  necessary  to  move  ths 
Congress  and  take  the  war  to  the  country. 
The  initial  spurt  of  enthuslaan  in  the  Con- 
gress, espedally  In  the  Senate,  lias  largely 
ebbed.  Regular  meetings  of  anti-war  Senators 
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have  ceased,  and  there  U  Uttle  evidence  of 
the  cooperation  or  InltUtive  necessary  to 
effect  a  strategy  to  end  the  war. 

The  outline  of  a  successful  anti-war 
strategy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear:  the  appeal 
must  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  Middle 
Americans  will  not  Ignore  the  substance  of 
the  argument  becatise  of  an  offensive  style. 
Support  for  such  an  appeal  exists.  After  ail. 
Immediate  withdrawal  is  not  a  radical  pro- 
posal In  this  country  today,  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  polls  shows  that  all  political 
stances  on  the  war  must  be  couched  in  terms 
of  reaching  the  quickest  possible  termina- 
tion. ThU  Indicates  that  a  quick  political 
settlement  or  Immediate  withdrawal  can  be- 
come a  majority  position  if  the  message  Is 
presented  in  a  strong  but  palatable  fashion. 

While  peace  actlvisu  should  not  imder- 
esUmate  potential  support  for  an  anti-war 
position,  we  should  also  avoid  underestimat- 
ing President  Nixon's  commitment  to  some 
sort  of  victory  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  "new"  image  as  a  cool, 
neutral  majority -maker,  a  consummate  poli- 
tician who  responda  and  shapes  rather  than 
leads,  considerably  understates  his  ego  com- 
mitment to  the  war.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
man  who  has  a  fuU-tlme  awareness  of  him- 
self as  history— the  first  President  ever  to 
name  his  own  doctrine,  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  1  suspect  was  moUvated  as  much  by 
the  simple  desire  to  place  hU  name  on  the 
books  as  to  enunciate  whatever  Its  meaning 
la.  We  are  deaUng  with  a  man  who  felt  called 
upon  by  the  world  to  Issue  a  "State  of  the 
World"  message,  to  dwell  upon  lU  historic 
primacy,  and  to  quote  himself  37  times  In 
the  document  while  citing  all  other  human 
beings  in  history  only  three  times  (aU  three 
of  these  quotations  were  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  agreeing  with  the  President).  The 
President  has  read  the  history  books  and 
knows  that  the  great  Presldenu  of  the 
United  SUtee  won  wars.  He  even  knows  what 
room  of  the  White  House  was  used  to  an- 
nounce the  great  wartime  decisions. 

These  ego  commitments  are  very  harsh 
terms  in  which  to  describe  a  crucial  motive 
for  the  Administration's  continuation  of  the 
war.  but  I  find  no  others  which  makes  as 
much  sense.  There  ts  no  more  plausible 
way  to  explain  why  the  President  did  not 
end  the  war  right  aft«r  he  came  Into  office, 
with  little  or  no  political  risk.  Nor  can  I 
otherwise  explain  his  total  aversion  to  Con- 
gressional mores  toward  sharing  the  pctfltl- 
eal  responslblUty  for  ending  the   war. 

The  President's  pergonal  commitment  to 
the  war  helps  explain  why  he  goes  for  the 
political  groin  to  Justify  his  actions  He  usee 
patriotism  and  the  flag,  which  are  deep- 
seated  loyalties  for  most  Americans,  to  stlm- 
ulste  support  for  a  war  which  clearly  calls 
forth  no  such  loyalties.  He  usee  the  media 
presence  of  the  Presidency  to  characterlxe 
the  opposition  as  near  traitors  I  think  the 
President  has  won  a  large  part  of  the  Viet- 
nam debate  in  the  psst  merely  by  naming 
the  teams.  When  it's  the  SUent  Majority 
versus  the  Loud-Mouthed  Militants,  the  Sil- 
ent Majority  wins  every  time.  He  and  the 
Vice  President  hsve  also  m&nsged  to  sell  the 
incredible  notion  that  the  press  of  the  United 
States  ts  leftwlng-  People  who  believe  that 
have  obTlously  never  attended  a  convention 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, where  the  sentiment  Is  overwhelmingly 
nonBervatlve,  verging  on  outright   Jingoism. 

Since  the  country  drifts  toward  impatience 
for  withdrawal  as  the  war  drags  on.  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  to  continue  seeking  the  Jugu- 
lar if  he  clings  to  the  victory  wish.  This 
ts  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  peace 
movement:  for  when  the  dialogue  over  the 
war  is  degraded  past  a  certain  point,  It  ends. 
(liberals  should  remember  the  converse : 
that  when  the  dialogue  is  elevsted  to  a  cer- 
tain level  of  generality,  involving,  for  exam- 
ple, petty  squabbles  over  doctrinal  minutiae, 
then  the  talk  goes  on  forever  without  action.) 
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People  can  no  longer  talk  to  each  other,  and 
confrontations  based  on  tribal  sign  lan- 
guage become  the  norm.  In  all  political  like- 
lihood, most  of  Middle  America  would  line 
up  with  the  President  in  any  such  Jungle 
warfare. 

The  atmosphere  of  debate  over  Vietnam 
is  already  so  debased  that  it  wUl  be  vetr 
difficult  to  take  the  high  road— to  offer  the 
American  people  the  kind  of  positive  tone 
and  hope  which  would  stand  out  by  contrast 
with  the  President's  Increasingly  defensive 
and  visceral  statements.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  do  so  without  very  strong  leadership.  I 
suppose  that  Is  the  heart  of  my  feelings 
about  the  peace  movement — that  the  strat- 
egy con  be  devised,  that  the  constituency  Is 
there,  but  that  these  assets  are  useless  with- 
out strong,  non-student  leoder^hip.  The 
money  will  follow  evidence  of  leadership.  If 
my  analysis  ctf  President  Nixon's  objective 
In  Vietnam  U  on  the  right  track,  the  task 
will  be  very  difficult,  but  all  the  more  im- 
perative. 

The  leadership  must  have  the  media  pres- 
ence to  counter  the  President's  enormous  TV 
influence.  Someone  must  respond  to  his 
smears  on  the  patriotism  of  doves.  A  figure 
like  Harold  Hughes  would  have  great  Impact 
if  he  said  in  effect:  "Look  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wcYe  not  talking  about  campus  bums. 
We're  Ulking  about  whether  Vietnam  Is 
worth  continued  kllUngs  and  malmlngs.  I 
fought  through  Europe  In  World  War  II  and 
consider  myself  as  American  as  anyone,  but 
that  was  25  years  ago.  And  the  fact  Is  that 
Vietnam  stands  between  us  and  everything 
America  hopes  to  tiecome."  The  leadership 
must  be  wlUlng  to  talk  about  Vietnam  In 
terms  that  will  Rppeol  to  Middle  America— 
to  rename  the  teams  so  that  we  start  on 
ground  zero  with  the  hawks,  rather  than  at 
an  emotlcmal  disadvantage. 

Part  of  the  new  message  must  be  the 
destruction  of  the  silent  majority  myth.  The 
only  clear  lesson  of  the  polls  Is  that  most 
Americans  want  an  end  to  the  war.  If  the 
President  were  to  use  television  to  justify 
withdrawal  on  the  grounds  that  we  had  done 
all  we  could  or  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  was  corrupt  and  unworthy  of 
support.  The  silent  majority  Is  largely  pro- 
duced by  the  American  propensity  to  defer 
to  the  President.  In  March  of  10«8,  for  ex- 
ample, the  OsUup  poll  showed  40  per  cent 
for  and  81  per  cent  against  stopping  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  After  President 
Johnson  stopped  the  bombing,  the  polls 
showed  64  per  cent  for  and  36  per  cent 
against  his  decision.  The  silent  majority  ap- 
pears quite  malleable. 

Not  only  must  the  sUent  majority  argu- 
ment be  exposed  as  a  sham,  but  the  popular 
characterization  of  doves  as  militant.  long- 
haired kids  and  the  aUent  majority  as  mid- 
dle-aged and  middle-class  raust  be  dispelled. 
Young  people  as  a  group  are  nof  more  dovish 
than  old  people,  nor  do  overeducated  egg- 
heads tend  to  be  more  dovish  than  "ttie 
folks."  In  fact,  the  polls  show  that  college- 
educated  people  in  their  twenties  are  con- 
sistently more  hawkish  than  older  non- 
coUege  graduates,  by  a  significant  margin  of 
about  30  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  tone  ac- 
ceptable to  Middle  America,  renaming  the 
teams,  and  destroying  Presidential  myths, 
the  peace  leadership  should  use  the  medls  to 
make  becoming  a  dove  more  psychologically 
attractive  to  Middle  Americans  Prior  em- 
phasis on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  war  has 
meant  that  the  first  psychologlcaJ  step  to- 
ward an  anti-war  position  has  of  neoeeslty 
been  ths  admission  that  the  United  States 
Is  somehow  evU.  Since  many  people  are 
unable  to  make  that  Jump,  an  admission  of 
American  guUt  should  not-  be  asked  of  aU 
potential  supporters.  To  the  extent  that  we 
In  the  peace  movement  have  played  down 
t2ie  pragmatic  argimients  for  peiace.  we  have 
weakened  our  case  and  lessened  our  cbonoee 
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Of  ending  the  war.  It  Is  In  no  way  Incon- 
sistent with  our  moral  opposition  to  the 
war  to  lay  much  greater  stress  than  most  of 
us  hsve  OS  yet  on  the  great  practical  benefits 
of  peace. 

This  new  peace  leadership  should  be  com- 
posed of  Senators.  Congressmen,  governors, 
mayors,  businessmen — all  the  straight  peo- 
ple who  are  wiUlng  to  make  a  firm  and  un- 
equivocal commitment  against  the  war.  The 
spokesmen  should  be  those  most  visible  and 
most  attractive  to  Middle  America,  those 
who  can  speak  InteUlgentiy  about  the  war 
with  strength  rather  than  condescension  or 
aloofness, 

The  five  co-sponsors  of  the  Amendment 
to  End  the  War  already  has  a  list  of  some 
7S.0O0  people  who  responded  to  the  Senators' 
television  special  after  Cambodia,  which 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  peace  constitu- 
ency. What  is  needed  Is  commitment  from 
a  large  number  of  people  willing  to  cast  s 
"bullet"  vote  for  peace.  This  commitment 
may  be  less  organised  than  a  party  or  formal 
corpootite  structure. 

The  new  peace  lesdershlp  must  make  it 
clear  that  It  U  In  for  the  duration — untU  the 
end  of  American  Involvement  In  Indochina. 
The  cycUcal  activity  of  the  anti-war  move- 
ment has  bod  a  double  disadvantage  in  the 
post:  during  periods  of  upswing,  the  peace 
movement  has  overestimated  its  effect  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  subsequent  acute 
frustration  and  resignation :  d  uring  the 
downswing,  the  government  has  underesti- 
mated latent  anti-war  sentiment,  and  this 
has  possibly  contributed  to  adventurism. 

If  the  focus  of  the  peace  movement  could 
be  shifted  to  the  new  and  long-awaited  lead- 
ership, young  people  would  tie  for  more  effec- 
tive politically.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  hide 
ttho  we  are.  or  even  what  we  say.  We  ahould 
merely  recognize  the  fact  that  the  political 
balance  on  the  war  is  held  by  people  with 
different  life  styles.  Students  could  be  a 
left,  moral  pressure  on  the  coat-ond-tle 
leadership.  Students  could  make  It  clear  to 
Richard  Nixon  that  they  wiU  write  his  his- 
tory and  that  all  wars  are  not  herolr.  They 
could  make  It  clear  that  there  are  costs  held 
against  those  who  wage  this  war.  ThcW  who 
wage  the  war  shotUd  be  constantly  reminded 
that  they  are  responsible  (or  a  moral  hor- 
ror— like  the  British  Viceroy  In  colonial  In- 
dia. Every  time  the  Viceroy  showed  his  face 
In  public  he  saw  a  sUent  Indian  holding  a 
sign  which  read  " Assassin."  Lyndon  John- 
son and  Richard  Nixon  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  treatment.  We  should  make 
them  aware  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people  In  this  country  who  hold  tbem  re- 
sponsible for  criminal  activities  and  who  be- 
lieve that  those  who  wage  the  war  cannot 
cast  off  the  req>onslblllty  merely  by  leaving 
office. 

There  is  no  assurance  at  present  that  a  new 
peace  leadership  is  forthcoming,  although 
recently  several  prospective  leaders  hsve  been 
leaning  toward  conscience  and  away  from 
conservative  careerlsm.  If  these  people  were 
to  emerge,  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  build  a  i>eace  constituency  and  create 
a  national  atmosphere  in  which  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  wage  the  war.  This  would 
be  partly  a  matter  of  national  mood,  which 
is  highly  volatile  and  heavUy  influenced  by 
unexpected  events. 

A  renewed  peace  movement  would  also  ex- 
ercise political  clout,  apart  from  its  impact 
on  the  nation's  war  temperature.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  is  an  unpleasant 
model:  but  if  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion can  stop  gun  control  with  organisation 
and  the  bullet  vote,  then  the  peace  move- 
ment can  stop  the  war.  The  new  constitu- 
ency would  have  obvious  potential  In  1D73. 

All  these  ruminations  have  been  predicated 
on  certain  traditional  assumptions:  that  peo- 
ple's political  opinioiu  should  count,  that 
democracy  can  tie  mode  to  work,  that  there  Is 
enough  good  wlU  left  m  the  country  to  make 
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It  work,  and  that  given  a  choice  between 
rational  alternatives.  Americans  will  choose 
the  most  humane  course.  At  the  same  time, 
the  American  people  have  shown  that  they 
win  not  respond  favorably  to  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  ending  the  war.  or  to 
a  version  of  democracy  that  romanticize! 
about  participation  of  the  poor  and  the  black 
but  Ignores  the  middle,  or  to  peace  advocates 
who  think  demonstrations  are  a  substitute 
for  the  sustained  work  of  peaceful  persua- 
sion. 

But  the  "system"  should  not  be  applauded 
even  If  the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow.  For 
five  years,  it  has  provided  no  real  way  for 
people  to  express  their  views  of  a  war  which 
was  presented  to  them  as  a  test  of  manhood. 
The  system  provided  no  public  debate  over 
whether  we  should  enter  the  war,  but  Instead 
permitted  or  leaders  to  Involve  us  by  stealth. 
This  critical  failure  gave  inertia  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  sneaked 
the  flag  onto  the  battlefield — leaving  the 
peace  movement  at  an  enormous  political 
disadvantage.  The  system  has  provided  poor 
information  to  voters  and  Uttle  active  leader- 
ship for  a  position  of  obvious  principle. 

If  the  war  is  now  ended  by  political  action. 
as  I  believe  it  con  t>e,  some  wUl  undoubtedly 
argue  that  the  system  has  vindicated  itself. 
That  argument,  however.  Is  self -deceiving; 
for  in  many  crucial  respects  our  system  baa 
already  failed  and  requires  radical  recon- 
struction. 

But  that  Ls  premature  retrospection.  If  the 
war  can  be  ended  only  with  such  self- 
delusion,  we  should  end  the  war  now  and 
fight   the   delusions   later. 


THE  NEXT  STEP 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Rxoobd  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington,  D.C..  Star 
of  September  4.  1970,  entitled  "The  Next 
Step." 

That  excellent  editorial  points  out 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  national 
health  insurance  program. 

The  time  is  clearly  here  and  indeed  is 
past,  for  creation  of  a  national  program 
of  contributory  health  insurance  to  as- 
sure that  the  highest  quality  medical 
care  possible  be  available  to  all  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

TvM  Next  Stxp 

The  national  health  Insurance  bill,  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  a 
bipartisan  team  of  14  senators,  doesn't  stAnd 
a  chance  of  passage  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. But  cradle -to-the- grave  health  insur- 
ance Is  coming,  possibly  in  the  first  half  of 
this  decade. 

It  Is  coming  not  because,  to  use  the  well- 
worn  phrase,  it  Is  on  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.  National  health  insurance  wtU  tw 
adopted  because  it  Is  a  neoeeslty  that  can 
no  longer  be  avoided. 

Pew  Americans  need  to  be  convinced  that 
medical  core  has  sirioed  itself  out  of  the 
market.  Almost  no  ome,  with  a  few  gilded 
exceptions,  can  afford  a  serious  Ulness.  And 
the  cost  of  private  health  insurance  pro 
grains  has  Increased  to  the  point  where  they 
have  become  a  necessity  that  few  families 
can  afford. 

Americans  know  they  are  paying  more. 
But  less  generaUy  understood  Is  the  fact  that 
they  are  getting  considerably  less  for  their 
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money  than  most  citizens  of  technologically 
advanoed  nations.  The  United  States  ranks 
No.  1  In  the  total  and  per  capita  amount 
spent  on  health  and  medical  care.  But  in 
return  for  the  yearly  lovestment  of  tea  bU- 
Uon.  or  9M4  per  person,  America  ranks  ISth 
in  Infant  survival.  I3th  in  maternal  survival, 
and  18th  in  male  life  expectancy.  By  ooo- 
trast.  Sweden,  which  ranks  first  in  ths  field 
of  naUonal  health,  spends  MA  a  year  less 
per  person  than  does  the  United  States. 

Not  all  of  the  medical  problems  of  this 
country  will  be  solved  by  a  national  health 
itisuronce  program.  Too  hasty  a  plunge  could 
worsea  the  problem  by  increasing  the  load 
on  the  already  overburdened  system. 

The  move  must  be  mode  carefully.  But  It 
must  be  made.  In  the  long  delitieratlons  that 
lie  ahead,  the  det>ate  should  concern  Itself 
not  with  whether  a  program  of  national 
health  Insurance  should  t>e  undertaken,  but 
how  best  to  make  It  work.  Invaluable  lessons 
can  be  Itemed  from  the  countries  that  have 
preceded  us  into  the  field,  and  the  lawmak- 
ers and  the  medical  profession  would  be  wall 
advised  to  spend  their  time  sifting  the  best 
from  the  experience  of  the  pioneers. 

The  time  for  opposition  Is  past. 


FREEDOM  IS  INDIVISIBLE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  xujxoa 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPEESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  li.  19T0 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  August  21 
marked  the  second  axmiversaiy  of  ■ 
day  of  infamy,  a  day  of  Soviet  shame 
when  Russian  tanks  came  rumbling  into 
Czechoslovaicia  to  "liberate"  them  from 
iheir  new-found  freedoms. 

Czechosloi  alua  was  the  most  demo- 
cratic country  in  Eastern  Europe  when  It 
was  briefly  independent  after  World  War 
n.  This  independence  was  shortUred. 
The  Czechs.  Slovaks,  and  Subcart)atho- 
Ruthenians  had  lieen  subjugated  by  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  Communists,  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

Under  Premier  Dulieck.  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  began  to  enjoy  the  new 
liberalization  with  human  dignity.  But 
alas,  the  Russians  came  up  with  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  and  invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia with  an  army  to  suppress  the  in- 
vasion of  ideas  and  ideals.  By  this  acUon, 
the  Russians  demonstrated  once  again 
that  they  respected  no  laws  nor  tliat  of 
common  human  decency. 

The  Czechoslovakian  people  may  be 
temporarily  muted,  but  they  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  quest  for  freedom  and 
liberty  will  continue  until  they  are  mas- 
ters of  their  own  fate. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Recced 
today  a  statement  issued  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  of  America  to 
•commemorate"  the  second  aimlversary 
of  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statonent  follows : 
Fbkbdom  Is  iNDmsmiE 

On  this  uu]  occasion  or  the  second  anni. 
vareary  of  the  brutal  Sovlft-led  Invasion  and 
oocupfttlon  of  peaceful  and  freedom-loving 
Caecixoslovakla,  we  Amarlcan  ciOsena  of 
Czech,  Slovak  and  SubcarpaUio-Buthenlan 
descent,  again  remind  the  entire  world  of 
ttila  Soviet  violation  of  key  prlndplec  of  In- 
ternational law  Incorporated  into  t2ie  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations: 

The  brutal  Sonet  aggression  and  occupa- 
tion; 
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U)  vloUt«d  Um  sovereignty  of  »  member 
•tete  ot  tbe  Cnlted  NaUoua  (Article  3.  Sec- 
Uoall: 

^3)  ms  cerrled  out  In  TloUtlon  of  Article 
a.  SecUoD  4,  which  prohlhlU  the  uee  of  mili- 
tary force  In  the  reUUoas  between  Indlvldu&l 
memhers  of  the  United  Natlonfl: 

(3)  TlolAtcd  the  principle  of  self-detennl- 
nktlon  of  peoplee  (Article  1.  Section  9); 

(4)  wes  In  conOlct  with  Article  a.  Section 
7.  which  prohibits  outside  Intervention  In 
mettera  essentUUy  within  the  domeeUc  Jurli- 
dlctlon  of  any  state; 

(6)  was  m  conflict  with  a  number  of  res- 
olutions of  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  NaUons.  particularly,  with  BesoluUon 
ai31  (XXI)  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  De- 
cember ai.  1666.  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
moUon.  prohlbltlnf  any  Intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  any  sute  and  guaran- 
teeing Its  Independence  and  sovereignty. 

The  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Ceechoslovakia  is  another  crime  against  the 
right  of  a  small  country  to  determine  Its  own 
deetlny  and  asplrsUons.  The  Invasion  was  an 
Intervention  by  the  forces  of  reactionary 
communism  to  prevent  the  Caecha  and 
Slovaks  from  esUbUshlng  their  own  social 
order  that  did  not  endanger  anyone  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
bridges  acroas  tbe  discords  of  a  divided  world 
and  to  lend  aid  to  a  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  all  nauons  on  the 
basis  of  true  progTeos  and  humanity. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  not  re- 
signed themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
of  Moscow.  The  day  of  August  alst  Is  being 
commemorated  In  CiechoalovaMa  as  a  Day 
0/  SQi-let  Sftame  m  a  mighty  and  disciplined 
resistance  against  Soviet  pressure.  We  are 
Joining  our  friends  In  c«echoelovakia  in  ask- 
ing the  entire  civlllied  world  to  support  the 
people  of  CMChoalovakia  in  their  effort  to 
achieve  the  sole  aim  of  their  reeutance: 

■The   withdrawal   of   Soviet   tioojie   frofn 
Czecboelovakla." 
August  ai,  1970 

Cxechoslovak  National  Cotuicll  of  *mimfi. 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tbert'i  g»rb»ge.  The  subw»y  now  leems  to 
ha,v9  ft  built  in  cracb  scbedule.  aod  the  domi- 
nant color  la  grime. 

Fun  clly  h»s  become  »urly  city,  u  the 
scowl  seeou  to  be  tbe  prevaUlng  expression 
tn  New  York.  This  Is  not  to  deny  that  Chl- 
csgo  hu  lu  faults,  but  at  leut  we  can  ex- 
amine our  fauita  with  aome  degree  of  pri- 
vacy, and  dlecuas  them  without  cboltlng  on 
soot. 

Many  pompoiis  New  Yorkers  will  still  look 
with  disdain  upon  anything  west  of  the 
Hudson,  and  gloat  about  their  size.  That  la 
now  growing  increasingly  difficult,  for  tbe 
New  Yorkers  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
blgh  price  of  being  Orst  in  the  census. 
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BIGGEST  CITY 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS.  AU- 
GUST n, 1970 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

MoTiday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow our  House  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  begins  hearings  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  1970  census.  One  of 
the  witnesses  will  be  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  a  city  which  boasts  of  the  size  of 
Its  population.  Radio  station  WBBM— 
78 — Chicago,  in  the  following  very  objec- 
tive editorial  on  Saturday.  September  5. 
discusses  the  attitude  of  New  York  and 
its  census  statistics : 
Subject ;  Biggest  City. 

Broadcast:   September  5.  1970. 

The  preliminary  census  reporu  are  In,  ac- 
companied by  the  angulahed  howls  of  mayors 
who  believe  their  communlUes  were  slighted 
In  the  tally.  Our  own  mayor  feels  that  way. 
and  tbe  l»ue  la  Important,  in  that  vartous 
funds  are  allocated  to  the  cUIea  on  the  baala 
of  population. 

Moat  people  look  at  the  census  reports 
merely  to  see  wbo'a  the  biggest  or  smalleat. 
and  who  Is  growing  tbe  fastest.  Chicago,  in 
case  ai^ybody  bad  any  doubt.  Is  stUI  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  city,  and  after  a  recent, 
rtalt  to  New  York  City,  we  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  be  first.  The  price  la  too  high.  First 
of  all,  there's  people,  and  New  York  Is  wall 
to   wall   people.   Wher*   there's  not  people. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  CNDXaNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  report: 

CONCaaSSlONAL    RCPOKT 

The  murder  of  former  Richmond  PoUce 
Chief  Dan  A.  Mltrlone  In  Uruguay  was  a 
shocking  demonstration  of  politics  by  ter- 
ror. While  this  aenaelaae  crime  apparently 
was  carried  out  in  the  name  of  advancing 
polUlcal  change.  It  revealed  tbe  Uruguayan 
militants  as  a  criminal  force,  not  a  political 
force. 

The  slaying  of  Mr.  Mltrlone.  who  was  in 
tbe  Uruguayan  capital  aa  an  adviser  to  the 
police  departmerit.  Is  one  of  the  tragic  series 
of  kidnapping  incidents  which  have  occurred 
In  South  America  in  recent  years.  U^.  Am- 
basndor  John  Gordon  Meln  was  killed  in 
August.  1968,  In  an  abortive  kidnapping  at- 
tempt In  Guatemala  Clly.  Last  March.  West 
Oarman  Ambassador  Count  Karl  Van  Sprettl 
w«a  slain,  also  In  Guatemala. 

UJB.  AmbaMftdor  to  Brazil  C.  Burke  El- 
brlck.  and  West  Germany's  Ambassador  to 
Braall  Khrenfrted  von  HoUenben,  also  were 
kidnapped  and  released.  A  number  of  em- 
bassy peraonnel  from  the  United  States.  Ja- 
pan, Paraguay  and  Uruguay  alio  have  been 
vletlmlKed  by  other  kidnapping  atumpu. 

These  incident*,  staged  to  bring  about  do- 
mestic changu,  create  serious  international 
problems.  The  militants  have  been  demand- 
ing the  release  of  feUow  terrorists.  Jailed  by 
the  government  in  power,  in  return  for  their 
victims-  In  cases  where  the  demands  have 
been  met,  the  terrorists  have  been  given 
aaylum  In  other  Latin  American  countriee. 
The  boat  government  Is  faced  with  a  dif- 
ficult dUemma.  It  can  (1)  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  terrorists,  showing  Ita  Jtwn 
weakness,  and  giving  weight  to  the  terrorteta* 
claim  of  being  an  active  political  force,  or 
{2)  refuse  to  give  In.  allow  ihe  terrorUt*  to 
till  the  victims,  and  risk  the  strong  disfavor 
of  the  countrtee  whoae  diplomats  are  vlcilm- 
iMd. 

In  dealing  with  this  technique  of  the  ter- 
rorists, the  United  State*  faces  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  protection  for  Its  diplo- 
mats without  abutting  them  off  from  con- 
tacts with  the  local  people. 

Olplomacy.  by  its  very  nature,  requires 
frecidom  of  movement  and  mingling  with  a 
wide  variety  of  people  In  the  boat  country. 
The  diplomat's  efficiency  la  reetrlcted  when 
his  movements  are  reetrlcted.  As  one  diplo- 
mat In  Waablngton  aald  recently.  "You  can't 
have  diplomacy  tn  a  tank." 

The  United  States  provides  aomt  meanire 


maintaining  a  l.OOO-mamber  Marine  guard 
force  for  about  100  overseas  posts.  But  with 
more  than  6.000  U3.  foreign  service  offloara 
overseas,  complete  protection  Is  virtually 
Impossible. 

Tbe  State  i:}epartment  has  requested  an 
additional  11.9  mJllion  lor  fiscal  year  1971 
to  strengthen  overseas  protective  security. 
Foreign  service  officers  have  been  advised  to 
vary  their  dally  routmae.  to  avoid  late  hours, 
and  to  travel  In  pairs  whenever  possible. 
These  are  precautions,  however,  and  In  no 
way  a  solution  to  tbe  growing  problem. 

The  United  States  favors  an  international 
convention  to  combat  political  terrorism. 
Since  such  Incidents  have  been  concentrated 
In  lAtln  America,  our  efforts  have  been 
focused  on  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS) .  A  resolution,  condemning  ter- 
rorists tacUcs,  was  adopted  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  OAS  General  Assembly  in  Wash- 
ington last  month,  and  the  Inter-American 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  organization  is  to 
preaant  its  recommendations  to  tbe  OAS 
Permanent  Council  in  the  near  future. 

While  tbe  kidnapping  issue  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  OAS,  the  Organization  has 
yet  to  present  a  unified  Latin  American  front 
on  the  question.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  right  of  asylum  be  curtailed  for  political 
prisoners  ransomed  for  the  lives  of  diplo- 
mats. The  Issue  also  u  seen  as  an  Item  for 
discussion  by  tbe  United  Nations. 

At  present,  the  United  States'  approach  to 
these  problems  is  marlced  by  flexlblltty.  a 
case  by  case  approach,  rejecting  both  a  no 
tribute  under  any  circumstance  policy  as 
well  as  threats  to  the  host  government  to 
solve  the  problem  forthwith  or  stiffer  a  sev- 
ering of  diplomatic  relations. 

For  the  VS.  the  solution  to  this  difficult 
problem  of  terrorist  kidnapping  lies  in  a 
combination  of  efforts  In  international  or- 
ganizations and  with  hoot  countries,  urgmg 
them  to  take  every  possible  step  to  protect 
diplomats,  and,  at  tbe  aams  time,  to  Increase 
the  security  for  them. 


AME3UCA— BETWEEN     TWO 
DECADES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIV^a 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  PeUpe  Her- 
rera.  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  discussed  the  prob- 
lems and  progress  of  Latin  America  In 
the  1960'5  and  the  ouUook  for  the  1970's 
in  B  September  3  meeting  ot  the  Mil- 
waukee World  Trade  Club  in  MUwaukcc. 
Wis. 

Mr.  Herrera's  address.  "Latin  Amer- 
ica— Between  Two  Decades."  follows: 
Latin  AtnwcA— BrrwuN  Two  Dmcuxa 
Tour  InvItAtlon  to  come  to  Mllwmukw  to 
addnsa  you  \s  particularly  welcome  to  me, 
since  It  hA9  given  me  for  tlie  first  time  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  city  which  I  find  to  be 
among  the  most  Interesting  and  dynamic  In 
thla  country.  MllwiuUM  Is  ot  the  heartland 
of  America.  And  for  us  who  come  from  abroad 
and  whOM  principal  acqualntanceahlp  with 
the  united  StotM  Is  with  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board or  with  the  West  Coast  It  Is  always 
refreshing  tn  v'alt  this  great  heartland.  One 
tends  to  have  a  different  outlook  and  to  Tlew 
the  world  m  a  different  perepectlve  In  this 
heartland. 

Although  this  Is  my  first  visit  here.  I  am 
not  totally  unfamiliar  with  Wlscooaln  and 
Milwaukee,  since  one  of  your  Oongreaaioen. 
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of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee keeps  the  activities  of  the  Bank  un- 
der scrutiny,  particularly  when  additional 
resources  for  the  Institution  are  being 
sought,  and  another  of  your  CongreMmen, 
Clement  iabloekl.  la  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Houae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
thus  Is  Intimately  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems wlUch  affect  Latin  America  and  our 
Bank.  Over  the  years  we  at  the  Bank  have 
learned  to  know  and  value  these  members  of 
Congress  and  they  In  turn  have  consUntly 
kept  us  Informed  on  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituencies—in  other  words  with  your  needs. 
On  the  trade  aide,  of  course  Latin  America 
and  our  borrowers  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  extraordinary  number  of  products  manu- 
factured In  thU  city  and  state — Alila  Chal- 
mera.  A  O.  Smith.  J.  I.  Case,  Bucyrus-Krle. 
Hamlschfeger.  Koehrlng.  Brlggs  and  Stratton 
to  iiAme  but  a  few.  are  familiar  names  In  our 
countries  These  and  other  WUcon.5ln  names 
frequently  appear  In  letters  of  credit  guar- 
anteed by  the  Inler-Amerlcau  Bank  for  pur- 
chases mode  bv  our  borrowers  on  Bank-fi- 
nanced projects.  In  addition  we  malnuln 
close  relauonahlps  with  some  of  your  princi- 
pal banking  institutions,  especially  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank. 

The  BUbJeet  I  have  choeen  today.  "LaUn 
America  Between  Two  Decades,"  was 
prompted  by  tbe  dellber»tlDna  of  the  llth 
Annual  Ueetlng  of  the  Board  of  Oovcrnors 
of  the  Inter-American  Bonk  which  took  place 
in  April  of  thla  year  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uru- 
guay. At  that  Meeting  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity ot  reviewing  with  leading  government 
officials  of  the  Bemiaphere  and  with  bualneea 
leaders  and  ezpena  in  Latin  America  the 
progrese  made  by  our  countries  during  the 
Decade  of  the  dos,  the  main  problems  af- 
fecting Latin  America's  economic  and  social 
develOfMsent  at  preaent  and  tlie  proepeota 
wblcis  may  be  In  store  for  our  region  during 
the  decade  aheed. 

It  U  especuilly  fitting  that  these  remarks 
should  be  addressed  to  a  Mld-WesUrfl  au- 
dience liecause  LaUn  Amerl<-»  has  always  felt 
tbe  need  for  a  wider  eipoeure  not  only  of  Its 
problems  but  also  of  Its  progress.  As  the 
region  reaches  with  ever  increasmg  vigor  an 
ocoelerated  rate  o*  development  and  growth. 
It  will  inevitably  a.cqulre  a  greater  atake  In 
economic  stability  and  thereby  reach  toward 
a  greater  role  in  world  affairs 


.„e  um«u  ou ,-„..._ my  good  friend  Henry  Reusa.  theChalman 

of  security  for  its  diplomatic  personnel  by     of  the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
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the  goal  for  developing  countries  during  the 
first  development  decade  In  reference  to  do- 
mestic growth,  I  should  like  to  strtas  the  im- 
portant role  played  during  this  period  by  the 
Industrial,  electric  power  and  construcUon 
sectors.  Manufacturing  expanded  by  5.«  per 
cent  annually  between  1861  and  1968.  elec- 
tric power  expanded  by  B.7  per  cent,  and  con- 
struction by  57  per  cent.  The  industrial 
progress  achieved  by  the  largest  countries- 
Argentina.  Brazil  and  Mexico— particularly 
In  the  past  two  years,  was  especially  slgnia- 
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AND  mommsw  in  thz  issos 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
many  of  our  countries  during  the  past  ten 
years.  In  that  period,  our  region  achieved  a 
rate  of  growth  of  Ita  oggrefate  gross  domes- 
tic product  of  about  6  per  cent  annually,  a 
rate  that  was  exceeded  In  1968  and  10S9 
when  the  regions  domeeUc  product  grew  by 
obout  6.7  per  cent  annually.  Especially  signif- 
icant in  recent  years  has  been  the  economic 
recovery  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  whose  econ- 
omies had  stagnated  In  the  early  years  ot 
the  decade.  Both  attained  high  growth  ratee 
In  1968  and  I9fl0.  In  fact.  Brazils  preilminoiy 
estimates  for  1969  Indicate  an  impressive  9 
per  cent  growth  performance  and  Argentina's 
was  7  per  cent.  It  la  also  significant  that  Mex- 
ico's gross  domestic  product  bos  been  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  between  6.5  and  7  per  cent 
throughout  the  decade.  Thus,  the  three  larg- 
est countries  In  the  region,  which  account 
lor  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  region's  popula- 
tion and  two-t,Urds  of  the  gross  domestic 
product,  were  rapidly  expanding  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19608.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Latin  American  countries  also  experienced 
high  growth  rates.  The  Central  American 
countries  all  exceeded  the  regional  average 
growth  level  of  the  1960s,  as  did  Bolivia  and 
Trinidad  and  TOliago.  It  should  be  retnem- 
l>ered  that  the  region's  growth  rate  during 
the  1960s  exceeds  the  rate  sttalned  by  most 
Industnallsed  countries  at  a  similar  stage  in 
their  own  development  and  that  it  equals 
the  rate  postulated  by  Uie  United  Nations  as 


Even  agriculture,  which  experienced  a 
comparatively  slow  expansion  of  3  per  cent 
annually  during  the  decade,  rcveaU  some 
bright  spou.  Food  production  Increased  by 
4  per  cent,  expanding  at  a  foster  rate  than 
did  total  agricultural  production,  and  pro- 
duction in  several  countrlM  exceeded  these 
rate^.  Mexico,  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries and  Venezuela  stand  out  In  this  respect. 
Data  on  fertlUier  usage  and  crop  yields  ot 
the  UN  Food  and  Agricultural  Orgonliatlon 
iFAO)  indicate  that  sutelantlal  progress  is 
being  made  in  modemlilng  agricultural 
techniques.  The  so-called  "green  revolu- 
tion "—the  development  In  Mexico  of  tbe  new 
high-yield  varieties  of  wheat  and  com— 
promliM  further  substantial  progress  in  In- 
creulng  yield  Ot  consldsrable  Importance  In 
these  achlevementt  has  been  a  gradual  trans- 
formation In  the  overall  InatltuUonai  setting. 
Including  Improved  access  of  farmers  to  ade- 
quate credit  and  to  technical  assistance,  and. 
In  several  countries,  structural  changes  in 
the  farm  sector.  At  tbe  same  time.  Unproved 
agricultural  policies  have  pUyed  a  major 
role. 

Success  has  also  been  noted  IQ  reducing 
balance  of  paymenta  problems  In  many  of 
our  eountrtea.  Much  of  thU  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  some  relatively  favorable  exports 
trends  during  the  past  years,  supported  by 
the  worldwide  trade  expansion  during  that 
period.  But  natloiuil  policies  have  also  been 
Influential  In  this  regard.  For  example,  tbere 
is  no  doubt  that  improved  exchange  rate 
policies  and  export  promoUon  efforta  have 
aided  In  this  achievement.  This  has  tieen 
particularly  relevant  in  Colombia.  Mexico. 
ArgenUna  and  Brazil.  An  example  of  the 
region's  effort  in  this  respect  was  the  cre- 
aUon  of  the  Inter-American  Center  for  Ex- 
port Promotion,  designed  to  bring  about  a 
coordinated  effort  to  regain  Latin  America's 
traditional  share  of  world  trade.  These  poil- 
dee  have  permitted  the  region  to  relax  im- 
port lestrlcUoD  that  acted  as  a  broke  on  de- 
velopment and  moder.itely  to  Increase  for- 
eign exchange  reserves. 

Significant  achievements  liave  been  made 
in  many  of  otir  countries  In  controlling  in- 
flation. In  large  measure  tiUs  success  Is  st- 
tribuuble  to  the  strengthening  of  public 
sector  finances.  Tax  collection  has  exceeded 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  region's  domestic 
product,  central  government  deficit*  have 
been  reduced  and  governments  have  been 
able  to  flnance  a  growing  share  of  public  In- 
vestments with  resources  coUected  through 
the  tax  system.  This  Improvement  has  re- 
sulted from  efforts  mode  by  our  governments 
to  improve  tax  structtiroa,  to  Increase  the 
efflclency  of  the  coliecUon  process,  as  well  as 
through  Increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
expenditures  made. 

Despite  the  many  settjacks.  and  despite  the 
distrust  and  doubts  with  which  many  tn  the 
affected  sectors  have  viewed  them,  the  region 
has  experienced  a  decade  of  economic  inte- 
gration efforts.  ActtiaUy,  the  decade  of  the 
19808  could  be  referred  to  as  the  "Decade  of 
LaOn  American  Integration."  Many  prob- 
lems involved  with  integrating  countries  at 
different  levels  of  development  have  been  at- 
tacked and  institutiona  for  which  increas- 
ingly spedflc  goals  have  been  agreed  upon  at 
the  highest  level  of  our  governments  were 
crested  and  atrengthened.  The  decade  has 
thus  not  only  witneosed  the  strengtlienlng 


of  the  Central  American  Common  Market  and 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Assoclauon 
but  also  the  creation  of  new  BUl>-reglonal 
groupings  such  as  tbe  Andean  Group  and 
the  Caribbean  Free  Trad*  Association.  Be- 
cause our  Bonk  bos  mode  an  early  and  flrm 
commitment  to  foster  economic  integration 
In  Latin  America,  we  have  frequently  been 
called  tbe  Bank  for  Integration. 

An  Indication  of  progress  achieved  In  in- 
tegration in  Latin  America  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  Intraieglofial  exports  have 
grown  at  a  faster  pace  than  total  exports 
during  the  1960s.  For  the  region  as  a  whole, 
Intrareglonal  exports  Increased  by  125  per- 
cent annually  between  1961  and  1968  while 
total  exporu  Increased  by  5J  per  cent. 

Considerable  advances  have  also  been  mode 
In  many  of  our  cotintriea  In  coping  with  so- 
cial problems.  Latin  America  in  the  psst  dec- 
ade considerably  increased  and  Improved  it* 
educational  services.  The  Increase  m  enroll- 
ment St  all  levels  of  educaUon  during  the 
decade  Is  estimated  at  6  6  per  cent  annually, 
more  than  double  the  population  growth  of 
the  region.  At  elementary  leveU.  the  en- 
rollment increased  from  about  28  mll- 
Uon  chUdren  in  1960  to  »ome  45  mil- 
lion la  1970.  Even  higher  rates  ot  in- 
crease were  recorded  at  the  secondary  and 
higher  educaUon  levels.  These  stride*  are  of 
course  s  direct  result  of  the  higher  propor- 
tions ot  budgetary  resources  wtiich  Latin 
America  la  devoting  to  educational  inveet- 
ments:  fully  18  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  assign  more  than  20  per  cent  of  their 
budgets  to  education,  and  nine  of  those  sur- 
pass tbe  35  per  cent  mark. 

Public  Health  and  sanitation  improve- 
ments during  the  decade  can  be  credited 
with  the  subsuntlai  reduction  in  mortality 
rates,  the  improvement  of  life  expectancy 
and  the  virtual  elimination  of  malaria.  Pub- 
lic housing  which,  prior  to  1»«1.  was  assigned 
a  low  priority  in  many  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can member  countries,  has  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped, providing  several  of  our  expanding 
urban  areas  with  Increasing  housing  fecll- 
itles.  Innovotlons  in  self-help  housing,  in 
savings  Institutions  and  cooperatives  for 
providing  mortgages  to  low-Income  oltUene 
are  some  of  the  many  weapons  developed. 
Here  again,  the  Inter-American  Bank  has 
had  many  occasions  to  cooperate  in  these 
efforts,  and  our  Interest  and  participation  In 
the  task  of  helping  urban  development  has 
been  evidenced  through  the  allocation  of  a 
considerable  voliune  of  our  reeourcea  to  this 
extremely  Important  sector. 

But,  perhaps  even  more  Important  than 
ti»  economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
19e0s  la  tbe  progress  mode  In  changing  the 
basic  sociological  and  cultural  attitudes  that 
are  vital  for  economic  development.  Impor- 
tant in  this  regard  U  the  Increasing  motiva- 
tion associated  with  a  desire  for  a  higher 
sundard  of  living,  the  greater  willingness  to 
face  and  adapt  to  changes  in  the  way  of  life 
and  social  organliatlon  that  an  industrial 
society  requires,  and  the  establishment  of 
Institutions  whose  existence  and  efficiency 
are  essential  to  the  promotion  and  achieve- 
ment of  development  goals. 

TO  iiim  up:  We  believe  that  the  lessons 
learned  and  the  experienoea  gained  have 
made  made  us  far  better  equipped  to  face 
the  problems  of  the  Decade  of  the  70s  than 
we  were  ten  years  ago  in  facing  the  prob- 
Itons  of  the  60s. 
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In  spite  of  the  many  success**  attalnad 
in  the  past  decade,  there  axe  otUl  many  ptob- 
lems  facing  our  notions.  Let  me  begin  by 
.^pressing  my  oonvlcUon  that  the  possibility 
for  sustained  growth  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  general,  including  Latin  America.  Is 
limited  If  we  do  not,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  lay  the  bases  for  more 
squlUbla  and  more  rational  trade  relations 
between  the  industrialused  oountrte*  and  the 
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nations  presently  biulcalty  exporting  tood 
and  nw  materials.  We  need  not  repeat  evtU- 
UBtloni  and  solutions  propoeed  la  terms  of 
tb*  so-called  trade  gap. '  These  have  been 
Xully  covered  by  the  Intensive  discussions 
and  deliberations  of  the  United  NaUons 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTADl  at  Us  Geneva  and  New  Delhi 
meetings  in  1964  and  1968.  As  has  been  set 
forth.  Ldttn  AmerlcH  can  point  to  a  great 
many  constructive  experiences  at  both  the 
national  and  regional  levels  aimed  at  over- 
coming the  limitations  of  Its  underdevelop* 
meat.  Yet,  It  continues  to  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  external  constraints  vhlch  have 
gravely  stifled  the  advances  made  in  lis  eoo- 
ncmic,  social  and  political  growth. 

Protectionist  policies  of  the  developed 
world  that  place  obetades  to  our  exports  of 
foodstuffs,  raw  mAtertals  and  manufactured 
goods  are  examples.  Short-run  policies  of 
IndustrlaiUsed  countries,  to  reduce  tbelr 
balance-of-paymenu  defldt  by  reetrlctlons 
on  foreign  investment,  drastically  affect  our 
economies  Problems  of  export  instability,  of 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade,  and  of  declining 
terms  of  trade,  wUI  continue  to  hinder  our 
development  until  some  solutions  sre  agreed 
upon  between  the  Industrial  and  the  de- 
veloping nations.  One  such  policy  that  has 
been  widely  discussed  In  recent  months,  is 
the  scheme  to  give  "tanft  preferences"  to  the 
manufacturers  of  developing  countries.  We 
heartily  endorse  this  measure  as  a  poaltlve 
contribution  toward  correctiog  the  vicious 
circle  of  external  limitation^  In  which  many 
of  our  countries  are  trapped. 

But  we  also  feel  that  our  countries  can 
and  should  do  more  to  aid  their  export 
performance.  The  need  to  reduce  costs  by 
appropriate  economic  policies  and  by  at- 
taining economies  of  scale  through  integra- 
tion must  ranlt  in  the  forefront  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  Latin  America's  exports  of 
manufactures.  The  add  teet  of  our  countries' 
dedication  to  development  will  come  m  the 
next  15  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  form  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market."  We  at  the  Banlc  feel 
that  our  ooDtnbuuon  to  this  goal  will  be 
enhanced  by  two  Instruments,  beyond  our 
present  activities:  the  flm  to  deal  spedfl- 
caUy  with  a  more  direct  support  of  the 
Industrial  sector  through  the  creation  of  an 
instltuUon  designed  to  facilitate  industrial 
investment;  the  second  will  be  a  subetantlal 
expansion  of  a  profpam  initiated  earlier  to 
finance  Latin  American  exports  of  capital 
goods.  lutermtlly  Latin  America  still  has 
tnany  problems  Moet  of  our  countries  are 
faced  with  a  population  growth  of  nearly 
3  per  cent  which  substantially  diminishes 
the  effect  of  our  development  efforts.  We  are 
tending  toward  rapid  urbanization  without 
being  able  to  offer  city  dwellers  the  Job 
opportunities  and  the  community  services 
needed.  In  this  decade.  Latin  America  must 
adopt  an  in-depth  approach  to  the  diol- 
lenges  of  a  changing  society  in  which  un- 
stable tirbon  condition^  are  aggravated  by 
tack  of  adequate  employment.  This  Is  the 
problem  which  Or.  lUul  Preblsch.  In  his  re- 
cent report  to  our  Board  of  Governors' 
meeting  hss  labeled  "Urbanization  without 
Industrialization."  which  calls  for  an  enor- 
mous investment  effort. 

This  brings  up  another  problem  confront- 
ing us:  our  urgent  need  to  Improve  savings 
and  investments  levels.  By  comparison  with 
other  developing  regions  of  the  world,  Latin 
America  shows  a  high  contribution  of  do- 
mestic saTlngs  to  the  formation  of  overall 
investment.  Although  this  participation  can 
be  estimated  at  93  per  cent  for  the  decade 
Just  ended,  the  ratio  of  saving  to  groes  do- 
mestic product  has  not  improved  over  the 
last  decade.  In  the  future,  further  Improve- 
ments In  tax  and  Oscol  systems,  in  capital 
markets,  and  greater  monetary  and  political 
■tabUlty  to  prevent  the  filgbt  of  domestic 
capital,  wm  be  needed.  PreeenUy,  the  ratto 
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of  Investment  to  domestic  product  can  be 
estimated  at  17  per  cent.  This  percentage  is 
insufflelent  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ment, demogrsphlc  growth  and  new  com- 
munity demands.  According  to  the  "Preblsch 
Report"  the  region  should  undertake  a 
dynamic  increase  in  its  rates  of  Investment 
which  during  the  next  decade  should  amount 
to  no  less  than  25  or  26  per  cent  of  the  Gross 
Domestic  Product  in  order  to  achieve  a  pos- 
tulated growth  rate  of  8  per  cent  a  year. 
thla  is  a  figure  needed  to  cope  with  unem- 
ployment and  truly  accelerate  our  develop- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  savings  and  invest- 
ment ratio  did  not  increase  in  the  past  dec- 
ade while  per  capita  mcoroe  expanded  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  2  per  cent  annually  demon- 
strates a  further  unrealized  savings  and  in- 
vestment potential.  The  Increase  In  savings 
rates  does  not  seem  unattainable  if  we  also 
remember  that  during  the  last  decade  public 
savings  increased  by  nearly  60  per  cent  in  real 
terms,  largely  through  Improved  t»x  and  fis- 
cal mechanisms. 

The  acute  differences  in  income  levels 
among  the  various  social  groups  In  the  region 
must  also  be  viewed  with  concern.  The  poor- 
est 40  per  cent  of  our  population  still  re- 
ceives an  average  Income  equivalent  to  only 
one-tenth  of  the  Income  received  by  the  20 
per  cent  In  the  highest  income  group.  In 
many  of  our  countries,  apparently  satisfac- 
tory average  figures  on  economic  progress 
have  limited  significance,  since  development 
unfortunately  has  been  concentrated  within 
only  certain  groups  and  areas.  This  explains 
not  only  the  Inevitable  social  ten.<iions.  but 
Is  also  a  constraint  on  the  dynamic  capacity 
of  our  economies.  Above  all.  the  decade  of 
the  1970s  requires  policies  which  stress  not 
only  better  income  distribution,  but  further 
Boclal  changes  which  will  provide  greater  ac- 
cess for  the  large  masses  to  the  economic, 
political  and  cultural  mainstream  of  the  re- 
gion as  well.  This  la  first,  a  social  require- 
ment; It  Is  also  an  economic  requirement  for 
a  dynamic  and  efficient  Industrialization 
process 

In  spite  of  the  challenges  and  obstacles 
Just  mentioned,  we  at  the  Inter -American 
Bank  are  decidedly  optimistic  about  the 
economic  and  sodal  development  of  Latin 
America  In  the  present  decade  of  the  70s.  At 
current  growth  rates.  Latin  America,  which 
in  1969  had  a  gross  regional  product  of  over 

•  110  billion,  can  achieve  an  aggregate  gross 
product  of  about  t460  billion  by  the  year 
2000.  Realistic  calculations  indicate  that  If 
we  could  gradually  Increase  our  current 
growth  rate  of  fi  per  cent  annually  to  Just 
6.5  per  cent  over  the  next  30  years,  we  could 
attain  an  average  per  capita  income  for  the 
region  as  a  whole,  or  more  than  tLOOO.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  current  per  capita 
income  in  Latin  America  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  Italy  20  years  ago. 

HI.    THE   IWTPt- AMXSICS H   DCTELOriCENT   BANK 

A  new  factor  In  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
the  Increasing  role  played  by  multilateral 
public  financing.  Our  own  organization  has 
been  an  Important  channel  for  this  new 
contribution  having  completed  in  1070  Its 
first  decade  of  act  Ivltles. 

CurrcnUy.  our  Bank  memtxrshlp  consists 
of  23  countries  including  ten  countries  In 
South  America,  the  five  Central  American 
counUles.  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Pan- 
ama. Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
three  newest  members  of  our  group  (Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  Barbados  and  Jamaica}. 
During  the  ten  years  of  oiir  operations,  with 
resources  contributed  by  member  and  non- 
member  countries.  Including  the  Latin 
American  nations  themselves,  the  Bank  has 
been  able  to  participate  with  loans  totaling 
more  than  •3.5  billion  In  the  financing  of 
SSO  projects  undertaken  at  a   total  coat  of 

•  10  billion.  This  action  has  been  oriented  by 
national  development  and  multinational  in- 
vestment priorities  and  by  the  need  for  mo- 
blllElng  financial  resources  while  our  mem- 
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ber  countries  were  establishing  and  mod- 
ernlzlng  Insututions  and  improving  their 
capadty  to  absorb  external  funds. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  our  loans  (24  per 
cent)  were  channelled  directly  to  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  About  20  per  cent  were  made 
for  economic  infrastructure  projects,  divided 
almost  evenly  t>etween  transportation  and 
conuuunlcatlon  projects  and  those  in  the 
electric  power  field.  Another  17  per  cent  of 
our  loans  were  made  to  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor, channeled  through  development  agen- 
cies in  our  countries,  in  the  form  of  direct 
financing,  and  through  financing  of  exports 
of  capital  goods. 

Before  our  organization  was  founded,  ex- 
ternal capital  for  sodal  and  url>anUatlon 
projects  was  practically  unavaUable.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  of  our  operations  have  been 
directed  to  this  area,  for  the  provision  of 
water  and  sewage  services,  for  housing  and 
urban  development  and  for  advanced  educa- 
Uon. 

Included  In  this  breakdown  are  substan- 
tial funds  for  technical  assistance  to  our 
member  coimtries  and  to  support  preln- 
vestment  activities. 

The  Bank  has  endeavored  to  be  the  "Bank 
for  Latin  American  Economic  Integration." 
We  believe,  as  indicated  In  my  previous  re- 
marks, that  economic  mtegration  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  our  nations  are  to  attain 
the  levels  of  mdustrlal  efficiency  necessary  to 
sustain  development  and  to  be  vigorous  In 
the  world  markets.  No  less  than  MOO  million 
of  our  loans  have  helped  support  the  concept 
of  Latin  American  integration. 

All  this  activity  has  been  possible  only  with 
the  support  given  to  us  by  member  and  non- 
member  nations.  In  this  respect,  the  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
Meeting.  In  Punta  del  Este,  earlier  this  year. 
recommending  to  the  member  countries  a 
new  increase  in  the  Bank's  capital  resources 
have  been  very  encouraging,  "nie  ordinary 
capital  Is  to  be  increased  by  42  billion,  out  of 
which  $400  million  is  to  be  paid-in.  and  ftl.S 
billion  is  to  be  callable  capital.  The  latter 
serves  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Bank's  bond 
issues  in  world  capital  markets.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Pund  for  ^F>eclal  Operations, 
which  allow  the  Bank  to  extend  financing 
under  more  lenient  terms,  would  be  Incrttased 
by  ftl.S  billion.  When  we  began  our  opera- 
tions in  1960.  our  total  capitalization  was 
•1  billion.  At  the  end  of  our  first  decsde.  we 
hsd  reached  some  W  billion  and  when  the 
resource  increase  Just  outlined  materlaliEes. 
our  capitalization  will  amoimt  to  some  M&A 
billion.  It  la  expected  that  these  new  re- 
sources wUl  make  it  possible  for  the  Bank  to 
reach  In  the  near  future  a  level  of  lending 
about  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  approzl* 
mately  9630  million  reached  In  1969. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  largest 
contributor  to  our  capitalization.  However, 
such  non-member  countries  as  Austria.  Bel- 
glum,  Canada.  Finland,  Germany,  Israel. 
Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  South 
Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Vatican,  have  con- 
tributed a  total  amount  of  about  $500  mil- 
lion through  purchases  of  bonds  Issued  by 
our  organization,  through  direct  loons, 
through  trust  funds  and  through  other  ar- 
rangements. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  alms  of  Tri^tin 
America  to  occupy  Its  legitimate  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  require  an  even 
larger  devotlc  ri  to  development  as  both  a 
means  and  an  end.  They  wiU  furthermore 
call  for  the  consolidation  of  what  RaiU  Pre- 
blsch calls  a  "development  discipline," — that 
is.  a  dedication  to  constructive  change  which 
might  at  times  appear  difficult  to  understand 
but  which  Is  unavoidable,  for  Its  has  been 
the  experience  of  every  nation  which  Is  now 
enjoying  high  standards  of  living  and 
prosperity.  If  Latin  America  is  to  eventu- 
ally form  part  of  the  ladustrlallsad  world 
community.  It  will  continue  to  require  co- 
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operation  and,  above  all,  understanding  (Tom 
the  rest  of  the  world  community.  This  task, 
that  of  promoting  understanding,  is  espe- 
cially fitting  for  an  association  of  public  fig- 
ures such  as  those  present  here  today,  for 
you  have  devoted  your  lives  precisely  to  the 
work  of  understanding  through  communica- 
tion. I  can  think  of  few  more  difficult  but  also 
of  few  more  rewarding  endeavors. 


LET  US  BOTH  CLEAN  OUR  HOUSES 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

aw  nxmoia 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 
Mr.  FINDL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Por«U?ii  Operations  and  Oovemment  In- 
formation Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting a  most  useful  Investigation  of 
U.S.  public  safety  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  Inquiry,  which  has  been  a 
totally  bipartisan  effort,  has  focused  US. 
national  attention  on  conditions  in  South 
Vietnamese  prisons  that  need  Immediate 
remedial  action. 

If  America  is  to  go  before  the  court 
of  world  public  opinion  and  demand 
more  humane  treatment  for  American 
prisoners  now  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, our  osTJ  hands  must  be  clean. 
I  For  many  years,  the  VS.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  VS.  military  have  given 
money,  advisory  services,  and  materials 
to  South  Vietnam  with  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  improving  prison  conditions  and 
t^  introducing  more  enlightened  penal  con- 
3  cepts  in  the  treatment  of  Inmates. 
X  whether  they  be  political  prisoners  or 
prisoners  of  war.  Our  programs  of  as- 
sistance in  this  regard  have  clearly  not 
been  entirely  successful.  The  subcommit- 
tee, a  unit  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  is  now  asking 
why. 

On  July  26.  1970.  the  Sacramento  Bee 
addressed  Itself  to  this  question  in  the 
following  editorial  which  I  believe  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

Lrr  Us  Both  Cikan  Otis  HODSsa 
Over  R  period  of  ycAn  t^e  American  t&x- 
payer  has  put  up  more  than  SllO  mltUOD  to 
improve  Soutb  Vietnam's  natlonai  police 
and  penal  systetn.  So  tblJ  government  has 
everr  right  to  InMst  the  prisons  be  managed 
humanelv  and  elBclently  rather  than  tolor- 
atlng  ibe  besaual  condlUona  congraslonal 
Investigators  round  at  Cod  Son. 

Now  there  ts  reason  to  believe  that  other 
penal  institutions  where  poutlcal  opponents 
or  the  Saigon  dictatorship  art  confined  are 
as  bad  as  Oon  Son  which  has  been  described 
as  a  Devil's  Island. 

A  subconunlttee  headed  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Moae  of  the  3rd,  Sacramento  County.  District 
heard  testimony  from  Dr.  Marjorle  Kelson,  a 
member  of  the  American  Friends  Committae. 
about  her  experience  as  a  physician  at  the 
province  prison  of  Quang  Nal. 

She  gave  a  shocUng  account  of  torture  by 
electricity,  the  breaUng  of  bones,  severe  beat- 
ings, of  Inmates  being  hanged  by  ttaelr  legs 
upside  down  and  of  being  forced  to  drlnic 
concoctions  containing  powdered  lime. 

What  la  especially  reprebenslve  is  that  ap- 
parently United  States  offldals  had  ftUl 
Itnowledge  of  this  brutality  and  yet  did  not 
move  for  reform. 

When  Dr.  Nelson  proteatad  to  American  of- 
llotala,  she  waa  told  tlM  South  VIetnameae 
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were  In  charge  and  the  number  of  people 
tortured  had  been  reduced — not  eliminated — 
Just  reduced. 

Thomas  Harkln.  a  congressional  investlgm- 
tor  who  photographed  the  Infamous  "tiger 
cages"  holding  political  prisoners,  said  Leo 
Dorsey,  an  American  working  in  Vietnam, 
attempted  to  Interest  high  United  States 
officials  about  Oon  Son  but  they  were  in- 
different . 

Rep.  Moss  Is  right  in  bringing  this  whole 
ugly  mess  to  the  nation's  attention. 

Be  refuses  to  be  deterred  by  those  who 
claim  that  South  Vietnam  cruelties  are  Justi- 
fied in  retaliation  for  conditions  which  exist 
In  North  Vietnam. 

"Let  us  both  clean  our  houses,"  be  said, 
"and  right  whatever  Injtistlces  that  exist. 
One  wrong  does  not  Justify  another." 

"Perhaps  a  concerted  elTort  on  both  sides 
will  lead  to  other  understandings  and  even- 
tually tbe  return  of  all  prisoners,  whether 
they  be  political  or  military." 

&iay  the  day  be  speeded. 


GREEN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ItlNXCSOTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent 
reports  concerning  possible  unfavorable 
aspects  of  the  Green  Revolution  have 
come  to  my  attention.  I  place  them  in 
the  Record  because  I  know  many  col- 
leagues are  deeply  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment process  and  they  may  have 
missed  these  articles. 

Nation  building  is  a  complex  process. 
The  reports  which  follow  emphasize  that 
complexity.  We.  as  a  nation,  must  do 
our  share  in  solving  the  development 
mystery.  To  do  less  than  our  share  In- 
creases the  chances  for  worldwide 
disaster. 

jFrom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  37.  19701 

Washinoton       Clo8«tjp — "Obekn       RrvoiD- 

TiON"  CouBTS  DnAsraa 

<By  Judltli  Randal) 

TliOfie  who  view  the  "Green  Revolution'* 
as  an  effective  response  to  the  threat  of  the 
population  explosion  ^ould  look  about  thcon 
at  an  agricultural  calamity  now  under  way 
In  the  United  States,  where  an  occasional 
crop  failure  can  be  endured  without  great 
discomfort . 

Should  the  eame  thing  happen  In  India 
or  Pakistan,  the  result  could  be  a  human 
disaster  unparalleled  In  history,  with  mil- 
lions dead  In  its  wake. 

A  fimgus  called  Helmlnthosoprtum  maydls 
Ik  running  riot  through  fields  planted  to  a 
variety  of  hybrid  com  especially  bred  for 
resistance  to  this  blight.  Much  of  this  year's 
crop  in  the  Midwest  may  be  lost  owing  to 
a  iudden  mutaUon,  or  genetic  shift.  In  the 
funguii,  which  is  now  able  to  attack  plants 
which  had  previously  been  Immune. 

This  unforeseeable  but  not  entirely  un- 
expected turn  of  events  underscores  a  warn- 
ing by  agricultural  consultant  William  C. 
Paddock  in  the  current  issue  of  BioSclenoe, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Biological  Sciences.  By  putting  too  much 
reliance  on  gimmickry.  Paddock  says,  under- 
developed countries — and  the  world  as  a 
whole — are  courting  disaster. 

Since  Paddock  published  a  book  entitled 
"Pamlne — 1975!"  three  years  ago.  the  danger 
of  widespread  starvation  that  seemed  so 
clear  and  present  then  Is  generally  regarded 
as  having  abated.  Some  optimists  say  that 
the  Qreen  Revolution  now  assures  the  human 
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race  enough  for  Its  burgeoning  billions  to 
eat. 

Not  so.  says  Paddock;  the  gains  made  in 
the  past  three  years  through  increased  crop 
yields  are  Illusory,  caused  far  more  by  good 
weather  than  good  husbandry.  The  "miracle 
grains"  whose  widespread  use  charactcrliea 
the  Qreen  Revolution  are  of  lower  nutri- 
tional quality  than  ordinary  varieties,  he  says, 
and  their  resistance  to  disease  may — in  time, 
probably  wUl — turn  out  to  be  a  sometime 
thing. 

Paddock  quotes  the  following  ominous  pas- 
sage from  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  report 
last  year: 

"All  across  southern  Asia  .  .  .  there  has 
been  a  rush  toward  one  dominant  family  of 
wheats  prized  for  its  yielding  ability.  ...  All 
of  thlB  wheat  carries  tbe  same  kind  of  nut 
resistance,  which  means  that  11  a  new  race 
of  rust  to  which  It  would  be  especially  sus- 
ceptible were  suddenly  to  appear,  much  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  that  whole  vast  stretch 
of  the  world  could  be  devastated  overnight." 
Paddock  says  this  Is  "not  theory  without 
precedent."  He  cites  tbe  destruction  in  1946 
of  30  million  acres  of  oats  bred  to  resist  one 
TtlsTTiniT  but  helpless  before  another  unknown 
only  four  years  earlier.  The  present  emerg- 
ence of  a  new  strain  of  corn  blight  is  another 
case  In  pomt. 

Along  with  others.  Paddock  believes  tbe 
world  hss  been  sold  a  dangerous  bill  of  goods 
by  the  Oreen  Bevolutlonarles — the  more  so 
because  performance  of  the  new  seeds  re- 
quires heavy  doees  of  agricultural  chemicals 
that  threaten  the  environment. 

He  quotes  Paul  Ehrllch,  tbe  environmen- 
talist, as  saying.  "Those  clowns  who  are  talk- 
ing of  feeding  a  big  population  In  the  year 
2000  from  make-believe  'green  revolutions' 
.  .  .  should  leam  some  elementary  biology, 
meteorology,  agricultural  economics  and  an- 
thropology." 

Paddock  and  other  thoughtful  scientists 
believe  the  only  long-range  defense  against 
the  threat  of  famine  Is  population  control.  If 
crop  yields  Increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  2Ji 
percent  while  population  Increases  at  3  per- 
cent, the  result  Is  not  a  green  revolution  but 
a  human  catastrophe. 

In  any  event,  the  upturn  in  the  last  three 
years  wba  less  tbe  doing  of  man  than  of 
nature.  Paddock  says.  He  notes  that  1965-66 
was  a  drought  period  in  southern  Asia  and 
points  out  that  "a  drought  followed  by  rain 
wUl  cause  a  spurt  in  production  with  or 
without  new  technology."  Production  of 
other  crops  also  increased  after  1966  with- 
out new  high-yield  strains,  he  adds. 

■When  crops  are  poor."  says  Paddock,  "gov- 
enmients  blame  it  on  the  weather.  When 
crops  are  good,  governments  take  the  credit." 
There  tias  been  drought  in  South  Aaia  be- 
fore, and  tliere  will  be  drought  again,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  the  blame  is  laid,  the  next 
dry  spell  will  see  millions  more  mouths  to 
feed-  If  a  new  strain  of  disease  should  come 
along  coincidental! y.  the  result  could  be  too 
horrible  to  contonplate. 

Paddock  cites  I9tb  century  Ireland,  where 
a  "Oreen  Revolution"  introduced  the  potato 
to  the  Old  Sod.  When  the  potato  crop  failed 
in  the  1840b  through  blight,  one-fourth  of 
tbe  population  starved,  one-fourth  emigrated 
and  the  rest  "were  left  on  the  land  in  abject 
poverty." 

Multiplied  50  or  100  times,  this  Is  what  Ues 
ahead  for  Asia,  in  Paddock's  view,  without 
what  he  calls  a  "population  control  revolu- 
tion." 

{Prom  Bioaclence.  Aug.  15. 1970] 
How  OacxN  Is  THE  OaxxN  RxvoLirnoM? 
(By  William  C.  Paddock ) 
Adapted    from    address   given   at    tbe  a^nn- 
posium,   "Man:   His  Envlronmrnt.   His  Fu- 
ture," at  North  Carolina  SUte  University 
at  Raleigh,  25  February  1970. 
Three  years  ago.  any  agricultural  speclalut 
worth  his  salt   was  warning  of  unpending 
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fwnlne  In  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Asia.  Afrtc».  and  LaUn  America.  The  lese 
developed  world.  U  was  said,  vu  losing  the 
capacity  to  feed  Itself.  Dlsaater  lay  as  close 
a£  the  year  197S.< 

Today  tbe  wiu-nlngs  are  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent sort.  The  world  has  an  overabundance 
of  gram  Wheat  stocks  have  reached  the 
level  of  60  mllUon  tons.  If  anything,  the 
danger  Immediately  ahead  would  seem  to  be 
oversupply  and  glut 

In  three  short  years,  a  startling  turn- 
around ba3  apparently  taken  place  In  the 
agricultural  output  of  several  parts  of  the 
developing  world.  The  PhlUpplnes  report 
achieving  aclf-sufllclency  in  rice  tor  the  flrst 
time  In  history  this  year.  Malaysia  and  South 
Vietnam  are  predicting  the  same  for  1971  and 
Indonesia  for  1973.  Pakistan  says  It  wlU 
shortly  he  self -sufficient  In  all  cereals,  and 
India  expressed  a  similar  hope.  Optimism, 
clearly,  rides  tall  In  the  saddle  this  year- 

Tbe  Increases  are  laid  to  a  "Oreen  Revolu- 
tion" which  Is  based  on  the  Introduction 
and  the  rapidly  spreading  use  of  eo-called 
"miracle  grains"  in  the  rice  paddles  and 
wheat  stands  of  South  Asia.  These  are  new. 
hlgh-ylelding  varieties  of  wheat  rese.'ircbed 
In  Mexico  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
rice  developed  at  the  International  Rice  Re- 
Boarch  Institute  In  the  Philippines,  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions. 

Among  many  a^lcuUurallsts,  ther?  Is  eu- 
phoria about  man's  potential  for  feeding 
himself  for  years  and  even  centuries  ahead 
of  a  kind  that  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
Introduction  of  the  potato  Into  Ireland. 
Revna  of  prose  are  twlng  written  and  con- 
ference* held  on  the  potential  of  the  new 
seeds.  The  general  theme  Is  that  now,  at  last, 
the  chance  ezUta  to  eradicate  hunger  from 
our  planet. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  good  friends 
who  are  writing  so  hopefully.  I  ««y  ...  no. 
The  revolution  la  green  only  because  It  is 
being  viewed  through  green-colored  glasses. 
(Remember  the  Emerald  CMty  In  the  Wizard 
of  Oz?  It  could  be  seen  only  when  you  put 
on  a  pair  of  green  glasses.)  Take  off  the 
glasses,  and  the  revolution  proves  to  be  an 
lllu&ion— but  devastating  in  the  damage  It 
can  do  to  mankind's  tardy  efforts  to  limit  the 
world's  horrendaus  population  growth.  Por 
optimism  about  man's  ability  to  feed  him- 
self as  today's  rate  of  population  growth  con- 
tinues la  precisely  what  we  do  not  need  and 
cannot  afford  In  the  race  with  the  popula- 
tion bomb. 

The  Green  Revolution.  In  short,  could  do 
us  bU  In — If  U  worked.  The  cruel  Joke  is  that 
It  does  not  work. 

TD  many,  the  Oreen  Revolution  Is  a  turn- 
ing point  in  man's  long  war  against  the  bio- 
logical limitations  of  the  earth.  On  exam- 
ination, however,  "skirmish"  seems  a  more 
accurate  description.  Because,  win  or  lose 
this  round,  the  final  outcome  of  the  war  will 
not  be  altered. 

Here  la  the  "official"  0-S.  AID  story  of 
the  Agricultural  Revolution  In  South  AaU 

"What  has  happened  in  less  than  three 
years  Is  revealed  in  a  few  statistics  .  .  .  over- 
all food  production  has  risen  14  percent  In 
the  period  1907-00.  And.  In  South  Aala 
alone — the  crucial  countries  of  India  and 
Pakistan — the  increase  has  been  27  percent. 
AID  worked  with  foundations,  universities 
and  others  in  developing  new  farming  meth- 
ods. Including  the  most  efficient  use  of  "mir- 
acle '  wheat  and  rice  seeds  that  have  brought 
about  the  Oreen  Revolution.  (ToUelson. 
1970).-* 

The  statement  U  misleading  for  It  pUces 
all  the  emphasis  on  new  technology.  Con- 
sider the  following  Items- 


>The  writer  (a  Washington,  O.C.-based 
consultant  In  tropical  agricultural  develop- 
ment )  speaks  with  experience.  His  book 
ramine~I97Sf  was  published  3  years  ago. 
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1965  and  1966  were  poor  weather  years  for 
the  farmer  of  South  Aala,  and  the  succeed- 
ing ye«n  have  been  good.  A  drought  followed 
by  rain  will  cause  a  spurt  In  production  with 
or  without  new  technology!  In  the  last  a 
yean.  India,  for  Instance,  has  Increased  her 
production  of  b»rley,  chickpeas,  ua.  Jute, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  by  20  to  30*^  and  did 
so  with  no  new  hlgh-yleldlng  varieties. 

Throughout  Asia,  agricultural  yields  on 
virtually  all  crops  are  up.  Thus,  rubber  pro- 
ducUon  In  West  Malaysia  was  12<~o  higher 
last  year  than  the  year  before.  Pakistan's 
peanut  crop  is  double  that  of  4  years  earlier. 
Even  Red  China,  which  has  only  recently 
been  reported  to  have  the  new  faigh-yleldlng 
grains,  has  t>eeo  able  to  perform  agricul- 
turally u  well  as  India  and  the  rest  of  Asla. 
Thls  has  been  possible  although  fcrUlizer 
ahlpments  to  China  have  been  Interrupted 
(because  of  the  closed  Sues  Canal  and  the 
civil  dUturbances  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion). 

Par  and  away  the  moat  important  factor 
for  Increased  production  is  the  Improvement 
in  weather.  But  weather  seldom  gets  the 
credit  It  deserves.  When  cropa  are  poor,  gov- 
ernments blame  It  on  the  weather.  When 
crops  are  yood.  governments  take  the  credit 
for  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  providing 
fertlUacr  and  loans  to  the  farmer  and  for 
the  clairvoyance  of  having  conducted  the  re- 
search needed  to  develop  Improved  crop 
varieties. 

Thus.  AID.  when  asking  Congress  for  this 
year's  money,  said :  "India's  current  successes 
In  agriculture  are  largely  due  to  a  reappraisal 
of  Its  agricultural  strategy  .  .  .  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  the  World  Bonk 
and  other  Interested  agencies  and  countries. 
India  developed  a  new  strategy  which  placed 
top  priority  on  investment  in  agrlcul- 
ttire.  .  .  ."» 

Rica-TXEUitNc  vuunss 
Since  the  early  1960b,  moet  of  the  develop- 
ing world  has  been  locreasing  lU  total  agri- 
cultural production  and  yields  per  acre. 
This  has  been  possible  through  greater  use 
of  fertlUaer  and  irrlgaUon,  Improved  varieties, 
and  the  op>enlng  up  of  new  agricultural  laud. 
The  concern  of  most  who  study  the  problem 
Ik  whether  or  not  this  increase  can  continue 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  population. 
Thus,  India  from  19S1  to  1961  was  able  to 
increase  agricultural  production  by  46 Tc  This 
was  done  partially  with  new  technology  but 
primarily  by  putting  new  land  into  produc- 
tion. As  new  land  became  scarce,  the  Increase 
tapered  off.  To  simply  maintain  current  per 
capita  consumption  levels,  India  must  now 
increase  cereal  production  by  three  million 
tons  each  year  (Sherta,  1970).  If  the  Oreen 
Revolution  is  to  be  a  reality,  production  must 
now  grow  taster  than  It  has  in  the  past.  Ber- 
nard No^slier,  whoee  book  on  India  will  be 
published  this  fall,  has  looked  at  India's 
grain  production  figures  from  1966  to  1970 
and  says  that  the  increase  "Is  something  less 
than  2  5  percent.  In  other  words,  the  'revolu- 
tion' has  not  yet  increased  food  supply  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  growth  in  population" 
(Nos&lter.  1970). 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  new  high* 
yielding  wheats  In  India  and  Pakistan  have 
not  Increased  production  Bjyectacularly. 
Where  irrigated  and  ferUllaed.  crops  have 
Bourlahed.  The  same  has  been  true  In 
southeast  Asia  with  rice.  But  whUe  there  Is 
a  promiae  of  other  crops  on  which  to  base  a 
Oreen  Revolution,  to  date  there  are  only  the 
two:   wheat  and  rice. 

The  development  of  the  new  wheat  and 
rice  varleUes  having  high  fertilizer  response 
without  lodging  resulted  from  Imaginative 
research  Justifiably  meriting  recogzdUoxi, 
However,   the   press  agent's   "miracle"   and 
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"wonder"  appellation  given  these  cereala 
distorted  out  of  proportion  their  Impact  on 
the  world. 

In  India,  where  one-third  of  Asia's  popu- 
lation lives,  only  the  new  wheats  have  made 
an  Impact.  This  Is  unfortunate  &lnce  In  In- 
dia wheal  Is  a  far  less  important  crop  than 
is  rice  (the  production  of  which  Is  three 
times  that  of  wheat).  Actually,  according  to 
a  recent  study  by  economic  forecaster  Louis 
Bean,  the  trend  In  increased  rice  yields  which 
began  In  the  early  1960s  as  a  result  of  new 
technology  has  leveled  off  and  stagnated  at 
the  1964-65  level.  Thus,  the  "miracle"  rice 
has  produced  no  miracle  In  India  or  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  traditional  rlce-growlng  area 
of  that  country,  although  it  has  done  ex- 
tremely well  In  West  Pakistan,  an  area  not 
normally  recognised  as  a  major  rice  pro- 
ducer. 

In  discussing  the  new  rice  varieties  for 
India,  a  recent  V&,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  ended  by  aaying;  "Por  the  im- 
mediate future,  modest  Increases  In  yield 
from  local  (I.e..  not  the  "miracle"  rice)  va- 
rieties through  improved  fertilizer  use  offer 
the  moat  promise"   (Ravltand,  1969). 

Bean  calls  It  the  "Brown  and  Oreen  Rev- 
olution" to  underscore  Its  sporadic  Influ- 
ence. In  India,  for  Instance,  a  third  of  the 
wheat  land  has  been  affected,  but  only  3% 
of  the  rice  production  has  been  touched,  with 
the  rest  of  the  crops  escaping  lu  Influence. 
naiGATioM 
Irrigation  la  the  Ufa  blood  of  the  new 
cereals.  Por  those  who  are  accustomed  to  aee* 
Ing  wheat  grown  only  In  the  United  Btatea, 
where  no  wheat  is  irrigated,  this  point  needs 
to  be  understood.  Virtually  all  the  new 
wheats  in  Mexico.  India,  Paklsun,  and  Tur- 
key— the  areas  where  they  have  made  an 
Impact — are  grown  under  arttflclal  irrigation. 
They  are  grown,  then,  on  the  very  best  land 
In  the  nation,  the  most  expensive  land, 
the  land  which  receives  the  largest  capital 
Investment,  and  the  land  with  the  best 
farmen.  In  the  United  States,  we  oooaldcr 
wheat  too  low  In  value  to  put  on  irrigated 
land. 

The  new  rice  varieties  also  require  care- 
fully controlled  Irrigation.  In  the  Philip- 
pines,  where  the  new  rloe  Is  grown  under 
irrigation,  harvests  are  reported  as  two  to 
three  times  that  of  the  traditional  local 
varieties.  However,  on  nonirrlgated  hud, 
the  new  varieties  do  no  better  than  the 
standard  ones. 

This  Is  Important  to  tmderstand.  Ford 
Foundation's  Lowell  5.  Hardin  says  that  If 
one  looks  at  a  map  "the  land  where  this  new 
technology,  this  Green  Revolution,  applies  Is 
a  postAge  stamp  on  the  face  of  the  earth" 
(Hardin.  1969).  The  major  reason  Is  that, 
unfortunately,  there  la  very  little  Irrigated 
land  in  this  world.  To  expand  the  current 
Oreen  Revolution,  therefore,  will  require  ex- 
panding the  amount  of  Irrigated  land,  an  ex* 
tremely  expensive  operation.  Even  with  capi- 
tal, the  potential  land  for  irrigation  Is  limit- 
ed by  its  location,  slope,  and  availability  of 
water. 

The  hungry  nations  have  been  and  u* 
hungry  because  they  have  a  poor  piece  of 
real  estate.  The  soils  are  too  dry.  too  wet. 
too  rocky,  too  thin,  or  too  mountainous  to 
fulfill  adequately  the  agrtcultiiral  needs  of 
the  country.  A  Oreen  Revolution  may  mini- 
mise these  disadvantages,  but  It  can  never 
do  away  with  them. 


*  Agency  for  International  Development, 
congressional  Preeentatlon.  p.  H-3.  30  May 
1»«9, 


Oreen  Revolution  advocates  Ignore  the  cost 
at  which  wheat  and  rice  production  has  been 
achieved  In  some  countries.  To  understand 
the  role  of  subsidies,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Director  of  Economics  Don 
Paarlberg  says; 

"This  Is  the  Inescapable  fact  that  a  price 
artificially  held  above  the  competitive  level 
will  stimulate  production,  retard  consump- 
tion and  create  a  ewrpltis.  This  will  be  true 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


»l 


.v.n  ir  ih.  commwUly  w.s  orl«lnally  la  drtl-     1970  p»ym.nu  (due  It  '„°'  °"' ;j«  °'  ""J" 

world  totttrs  on  the  brlnn  of  bankruptcj 
with  mile  hope  of  ImproTlng  lt«  «ltuaUon 
Within  the  next  few  yeare.  the  debt  aerrlce 
of  countries  each  u  IndonesU.  India,  »aa 
PakUtan  will  equal  nearly  60%  of  their  er:- 


the  product  of  human  instltutlona.  not  sim- 
ply a  consequence  of  rapid,  technological 
advance  It  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  sclentinc  revolution  W«  could  create  a 
surplus  of  diamonds  or  uranium  or  of  avo- 
cadoes  or  rutabagas  simply  by  setting  the 

nrlce  above  where  the  martet  would  have  it     port  esmlngs.  ,__,i™ 

Snrfoi^omg^   production   control.   A         Yet,  the  new  "rt"'"^';^"";' ,"2?"°" 

.'„"ili.  U  nof  so  mufh  a  r«,ult  of  technol-      «»"^"«^'i„'''^,''*^r^u^'~^«^      .n.  on«i  .no  rounu  .oan,  lor  .er.u™r  a™ 
og7"  It  1.  «  result  of  Intervention  In  the     ^^J-^«-  ^J  ^^. 'S^"' j^bS^      p«itlcldes  available  to  them.  Qov^nment. 
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The  new  wheat  varieties  are  essentially  a 
tranafer  of  temperate  Bone  technologv  to 
temperate  sone  areas  In  Mexico.  India.  Pak- 
Utan.  and  Turkey.  Tropical  rice  has  so  far 
had  only  limited  suooess.  Com  Is  gotng  to  be 
a  more  difficult  crop  with  which  to  work  be- 
cause of  Its  inability  to  be  moved  from  lati- 
tude to  laUtude. 

The  "wonder"  wheats  and  "miracle"  rloe 
varieties  have  been  quickly  accepted  tn  Aala 
partly  because  governments  encouraged  their 
acceptance.  Parmers  who  grew  them  were 
the  ones  who  found  loans  for  fertlUser  and 


The  much-heralded  PhUlpplne  rice  self- 
aufllclency  la  a  classic  example  of  how  Paarl- 
bergs  statement  appUei  to  the  developing 
world  In  1966.  the  PhlUpplne  Rice  and  Com 
Administration  Initiated  a  self-st^clency 
Drocram.  Within  a  year.  U  increased  the  price 


cause  of  the  support  price.  But.  take  that 
crutch  sway  and  fewer  would  take  the  nak 
with  these  Wgh  support  prices,  one  of 
two  things  becomes  obvious.  Either  the 
farmers  are  getung  rich  on  the  government 
subsidies  or  else  the  new  technology  Is  much 
use.  There  are  reports  of  land 


were  encouraged  to  do  this  partially  out  of 
fright  stemming  from  the  crop  falltires  of 
19S&  and  1966  and  partially  from  the  pres- 
sure and  salesmanship  of  foreign  sclentlsta 
and  aid  givers.  Already  many  fear  the  con- 
sequencea  of  this  action. 
The   UJf.'B   Pock)   and    Agriculture   Orga- 


p,^.«i-.  ......----—  ■_  The  BuDDort      more  costlv  to  use.  There  are  reports  or  lano  ino    uji.»    r«ou    »uu    ngr's""""   "ta- 

support  paid  for  rlM  *?  " \  T*'  ""fP^      nr?Ss^TTocket£g  In  the  ar«  if  the  Oreen      nlaatlon  recenOy  held  a  round-table  aucua- 
nrlce  of  corn  was  also  raised  but  to  a  lesoer       prices  "Jro»»vuuB  _,„,,„i™       .i™,   „n   the  -irenetlc  danirera  In   the  OrMI 


price  of  corn  was 

degree  than  rice.  Rloe  production  went  up 
Com  became  cheaper  to  eat  than  rice,  thus 
more  people  ate  com— result:  a  "surplus'  of 
rice  in  the  PhlUpplnee.  With  much  fanfare. 
It  was  pubUdaed  that  the  PhUlpplnea  were 
now  able  to  eiport  rloe.  Tet  this  was  done 
at  a  iosj  because  the  world  market  price  for 
rice  was  leas  than  the  government  paid  the 
Philippine  fanner.  In  the  words  of  Jamea 
Keeter  of  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  PhUlpplnea  hive  ■admlnutered 
aeU-suBlolency'  because  they  have  artlBclaUy 
deSned  the  level  of  consumption  In  the 
country.  The  nation  s  people  could  consume 


Revoluuon  of  Incipient  social  revolution  slon  on  the  -genetic  dangers  In  the 
with  formerly  absent  landlords  returning  to  =— "i".i~>-  -ni  ^r„.i„H~i  th..  n»» 
farm  their  land  and  evicting  their  tenants. 
AU  of  this  may  be  true,  hut  to  what  extent? 
My  guess  la  that  the  best  farmers  on  the 
beet  land  are  proBUng  substantially  from 
the  Oreen  Revolution.  But  the  report  that 
"hundrwls  of  millions  of  mral  people"  (Bor- 
laug  et  al..  1969)   are  benefiting  Is  open  to 


question. 

In  1988.  during  the  wheat  harvest,  this 
writer  visited  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  see  the  ex- 
periment station  where  the  new  wheate  were 
developed. 

While  there,  a  delegation  of  wheat  farmers 


Revolution"  and  concluded  that  prognaa  tn 
one  direction  "represents  a  calami  torn  loaa 
In  the  other."  Plant  breeders  nnsnlinouMly 
agree  that  It  Is  dangerous  to  produce  OT«r 
large  areas  varieties  with  similar  dl5«ass-ie- 
slatent  characteristics.  By  eliminating  the 
grvat  number  of  genetically  different  types 
of  wheat  and  rice  and  replacing  tham  wltll 
substantially  the  aame  variety,  there  la  a  loss 
of  variability  from  which  to  select  reelatanos 
to  new  and  still  unknown  diseases.  Speaking 
of  this.  Dr.  Jack  R  Harlan,  professor  of 
Plant  OeneUcs  at  the  Unlvsnlty  of  Illinois, 
says,  "The  food  supply  for  the  humLSO  race 


more  rice,  but  the  people  cannot  buy  more  "■"■' "■■""•- --"^^-^e^^o  city  to  ask     u  sertoualy  threatened  by  any  mas  of  varl- 

whlch  the  government  pays      from  this  area  left  ^  "•°'^^,JJ'„   y,,^     ^„,,,..  ,  A„n™ou,.  isej,. 


at  the  price  at 
tor  It. 

WhUe  many  of  the  Oreen  Revolution  coun- 
trlea  not  only  aubsldlre  In  part  the  price  of 
fertllteer,  pesoddes.  and  Irrigation  water, 
all  subeldlM  the  producUon  of  the  new 
cereals.  Thus,  Mexico  supports  her  wheat 
at  »1.B»  a  bushel  or  33%  above  the  world's 
market  price  for  quality  grain;  Turkey,  at 
0«'  India  and  Pakistan,  at  100%.  But 
since  the  quality  of  the  grain  from  the  new 
miracle  cereHs  is  low  and  they  are  sold  at  a 
discount,  the  subsidies   are,  m  real   terms. 


the  lovomment   to  raise   still   higher   their     ability"  (Anonymous,  1969) 

wheat  subaldy.  This  may  have  been  simply  •^-  ■<-"—  "'  •  -!-"•"" 

a  ploy  to  keep  pressure  on  the  government 

and  prevent  It  from  lowering  the  subsidy. 

Tet   the    U.S.    Department   of    Agriculture's 

Vernon  Harness  has  studied  the  Incomea  of 

thoe  farmers  and  concluded  that  the   "man 

with  average  yields  Is  not  making  much  of  a 

proUt  "  In  sonora.  the  average  wheat  farmer 

made  »12.00  an  acre  while  In  adjacent  Slna- 

loa   he  lost  »U.OO  (Harness,  1969). 


The  danger  of  a  disastrous  attack  by  either 
Insect  or  disease  Is  greatly  enhanced  when  a 
region  Is  planted  to  genetically  similar  varte- 
tlea.  The  conaequencea  of  this  are  surely  to 
be  seen  In  the  1970a. 

"All  across  southern  Asia  (not  Just  India) 
there  has  been  a  rush  toward  one  dominant 
family  of  wheats  prized  for  tu  yielding  abil- 
ity. ...  All  of  this  wbeat  carries  the  aame 
kind  of  rust  rselstanos,  which  means  that  If 
a  new  race  of  rust  to  which  It  would  be  espe- 


The  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture's  Dana 

Dalrrmole  cites  two  surveys  of  farmers  In  dally   susoepUble  were  suddenly   to  appear, 

significantly  higher.                                                       Phllluolnes  who  decided  to  stop  growing  much  of  the  wbest  crop  of  that  whola  vast 

currently,  there  Is  fear  of  a  glut  In  world      ^^ '™'"'^V°!' ,'^,u„    over  SCi   gave   as  stretch  of  the  world  could  be  devastated  al- 


cereal  markets,  but  the  fear  "Is  largely  at. 
trlbutable  to  expansion  of  producUon  In  the 
developed  world"  (Sherti.  19701  rather  than 
to  any  Oreen  Revolution  In  the  hungry  na- 
tions The  current  glut  Is  related  to  the  sup- 
port poUcles  which  all  grain-producing  na- 
tions follow  (wheat  supports  range  from 
»1  40  a  bushel  In  the  United  States  to  M-JS 
a  bushel  in  Switzerland  I ,  policies  which  are 
often  used  as  Justification  tor  similar  aub- 
aldlea  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It 
ahould  be  obvious,  however,  that  what  a  de- 
veloped nation  may  do  with  ease  an  tm- 
developed  nation  might  find  nearly  Impos- 
sible to  do. 

The  United  States  will  subsidize  her  farm- 
ers with  a  sum  a[}proacblng  94  billion  this 
year,  but  this  Is  In  a  nation  where  agricul- 
ture generates  only  i%  of  the  gross  national 
product.  India's  agriculture  accounts  for 
49''r  of  her  ONP;  PakUlan's.  for  47%;  and 
the  Philippines',  for  33%,  In  these  countries. 
there  are  not  enough  other  sources  of  Income 
to  generate  for  long  the  money  needed  to 
subsidise  the  large  agriculture  segment  of 
the  economy. 

It  was  interesting  that  the  I'ery  day  the 
House  Foreign  Aifaln  Subcommittee  waa 
holding  Its  recent  symposium  on  the  Green 
Bevolullon  and  repeatedly  pointing  out  to 
all  the  attendees  the  sell-sufadency  achieved 
in  rice  producUon  by  the  PhUlpplnea.  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  asked  the  United 
States  for  an  advance  of  910O  million  on  Its 


Improved  rice   varieties. 
their  reaaon  the  "low  prloo  or  added  expenses 
WhUe  another  10  to  18%  said  the  new  rice 
involved  too  much  addlUonal  labor.  He  also 
dtes   a   Burmese    vUlage   which   reduced  Its 


most  overxught."  * 

This  Is  not  theory  without  precedent.  In 
1946,  30  mUUon  acres  of  U.S.  land  wars 
planted  to  a  new  group  oj  oats  (two-thirds 


acreage  because  of  the  poor  consumer  de-     of  the  oat  crop).  aU  having  what  was  called 

mand  for  the  mlrade  Hoe  on  both  the  free      ,  .7,..„«.  .™...  ._i«.„™  .„  r....    mi.Mr,  q 

and  black  markets.  The  Burmese  wantsd  to 

raise  the  rice  If  the  government  would  buy 

the  pitjducoon  but  not  otheralse  Dalrymple 

saya.  "It  haa  been  widely  assumed  that  the 

Inenased   returns    from    growing    the    new 

variety  have  exceeded  the  cost.  Incomea  have     of  the  plant  sciences  more  highly  developed 

probably    generaUy    been    Increased    In    the      than  that  related  to  the  control  of  a  rtlasiai 

abort  run.  Tet  there  u  little  solid  evidence 

on  this  point"  (Dalrymple,  1969) . 

The  tr*e»  rerdirtttm  snd  the  ttTOt 
In  his  book.  Seeds  o/  Ch<mge,  Lester  Brown 
has  projected  a  highly  hopeful  agricultural 
future  because  of  the  Oreen  Revolution.  He 
reflects  the  opinions  of  many  who  feel  that 
"thanks  to  the  breakthrough  In  the  cereal 
production,  the  problems  of  the  seventies 
win  be  much  more  politics!  and  leas  tech- 
nological   than    were    those    of    the    sixties. 


Victoria  type"  resistance  to  rust.  Within  a 
years,  these  oats  had  virtually  disappeared 
from  the  country's  oat  fields.  The  reason  waa 
the  emergence  of  a  new  disease  which  baA 
been  unknown  only  4  years  aerUer. 

In  1960.  there  was  probably  no  stngls  phase 
the  plsnt  sclent 
than  that  related  1 

on  wbeat  known  as  "stem  rust."  A  strain  of 
that  rust  (called  153)  had  been  known  and 
wstchsd  tn  the  United  States  for  10  yrvs. 
Nevertheless.  15B  was  able  to  build  up  to 
epidemic  levels  and.  in  1063  and  1964,  cause 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  our  dumm- 
whsat  crt>p.  If  this  were  to  happen  In  India 
today,  the  resuiu  would  be  dlsastraus. 

Tet  B  country  llks  India  Is  partloulsrly 
vulnerable.  Sbe  has  too  few  technldaas  to 
keep  track  of  what  Is  gomg  on  In  her  wheat 

„...^» -  ....     ». ...   -f      and  rice  fields  as  well  as  too  few  sdentlsts 

Theu  solutions  Ue  "no"  "> /*■"  ^i^Lnrt  to  devrtop  new  disease-resistant  vartetlas  and 
poUtlclans,  less  In  the  hands  of  scientists  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  piirthannow. 
farmers"  <Brown_^10'70).  ^er  seed  Industry  cannot  quickly  muluply  ■ 

Buch  a  view  would  be  correct  If  the  new     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  y^ 

farmer  If  a  crisis  arises. 

The  recent  eplphytotlcs  of  tbs  developed 
worid  Involved  highly  selected  crop  varletlaa 
derived  fzeei  a  narrow  genetlo  base.  Tht 
hungry  world  has  bad  a  dsgree  of  protection 


■Don  Paarlberg.  Address  before  the  lath 
Aimual  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Institute,  NaUonal  Academy  of  Belenew, 
Washington,  D.O.,  IS  October  IBM. 


varieties  were  as  good  as  the  press  often  sug- 
gests. But  to  overcome  the  biological  limita- 
tions Impoeed  by  the  land  on  agricultural 
production  will  require  greater  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  m  the  1970e  than  any- 
thing we  have  ever  seen.  "What  we  have  ac- 
complished eo  far  In  the  Oreen  Revolution  Is 
ths  easiest  part."  says  Will  Meyers.  Vloe-Pres- 
Ident  of  the  RockefeUsr  Foundation  (Home, 
1969). 


'  Streeter.  OarroU  P.  1969.  A  partnership  to 
Improve  food  production  In  India.  A  report 
from  the  BockefeUer  Foundation. 
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ag&loat  this  because  of  the  multiplicity  or 
types  found  within  its  uoselscted  crops.  How- 
ever, the  sudden  latFOducuon  and  widespread 
UM  of  the  new  Mexican  wheats  and  Philip- 
pine nee  into  South  Asia  shows  how  quickly 
this  canchanga. 

If  the  19701  is  to  see  an  agricultural  rev- 
olution, another  problem  must  be  eolTcd: 
the  efflclcnt  use  of  fertilizer  and  water.  Fer- 
tilizer Is  expensive;  most  countries  lack  the 
natural  resotirces  to  produce  It.  What  the 
subsidies  now  do  is  make  It  economically 
possible  for  the  fanner  to  use  the  hlgh-coet 
fertilizer  and  water  required  by  the  new 
cereals. 

Where  the  Oreen  Revolution  Is  said  to 
exist.  It  would  die  tomorrow  without  any 
one  of  Its  three  legs:  subsidies.  Irrigation, 
and  fertilizer.  The  economies  of  the  develop- 
ing world  make  all  three  legs  fragile  supports. 

Finally,  for  the  Green  Revolution  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution  In  this  eoniing  decade, 
some  way  must  be  found  to  bring  it  to  the 
tropics  where  a  majority  of  the  free  world's 
hungry  live.  Little  technological  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  basic  food  crope  of  the 
tropica,  and  virtually  ao  aspect  of  the  Green 
RevoluUon  has  reached  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  or  Latin  America  south  of  Mexico. 
Tfit  danger  tn  the  Green  Revolution 

Many  believe  that  the  Oreen  Revolution 
has  bought  time  to  solve  the  world's  popula- 
tion problem. 

To  me  this  hope  Is  premature  at  beat  and 
disastrous  at  worst. 

The  potential  of  the  current  Green  Revolu- 
tion Is  too  limited  to  expect  it  to  provide 
anywhere  nesr  adequate  time  In  which  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  population  problem. 
Bert  ToUefSon,  Asststant  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
recently  told  a  campus  group  that  "AID 
hopes  to  see  a  breakthrough  similar  to  the 
Green  Revolution  In  individual  country  ef- 
forts to  control  population  growth"  i'I\>!lef- 
eon.  1070).  Like  a  Utany.  our  AID  officials  tell 
of  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  and  South 
Korea  lowering  their  birth  rate  without  add- 
ing that  even  these  prize  examples  will  dou- 
ble, on  the  average,  their  population  size 
within  27  years — one  year  longer  than  the 
rest  of  the  developing  world) 

The  1909  study  of  India's  population  by 
Kmersoa  Poote  puts  the  hungry  world's 
population  growth  la  true  perspective.  When 
India  began  her  population  control  program 
17  years  ago.  ber  population  was  growing 
at  the  rate  of  8  million  a  vear;  today,  it 
grows  at  an  annual  rate  of  IS  "**in!ftfi  If 
things  ooatlDue  this  way.  Foots  saya,  the 
population  of  India  would  be  one  billion 
in  3000.  He  continues:  'Xong  before  the 
one  billion  Ogure  would  be  reached,  the 
break  point  would  occur  .  .  .  It  ts  entirely 
possible  that  in  India  and  in  oth^r  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  next  three  years,  five 
years  or  even  a  bit  longer,  the  'Oreen  Ber- 
olutlon'  will  Increase  food  production  fast- 
er than  popiilatlon  grows.  But  If  this  is  the 
case.  It  will  be  a  very  temporary  and  mis- 
leading solace — only  postponing  the  day  of 
reckoning.  .  .  .  (The)  growth  wlU  be  slowed 
either  by  rational  "\oftn«  or  by  Indescrib- 
able  catastrophe''    (Poote.    1969). 

Premature  hope  stemming  Trom  the  Oreen 
Revolution  ctmtalns  two  dangers.  They  are 
(I)  the  govemmenta  of  the  hungry  nations 
wUi  once  again  turn  their  thoughts  away 
from  the  No.  1  problem  of  solving  the  acrt- 
cultural  and  rural  problems  of  their  coun- 
tries and  resume  their  emphasis  on  pacify- 
ing the  cities  and  worshipping  the  Idol  of 
industrialization:  Oi  of  greater  danger, 
however.  Is  the  likelihood  of  Ills  iiliig  ooo- 
cem  over  the  exploding  world  population. 

In  1968.  at  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference on  the  War  on  Hunger,  the  Philip- 
pine "success"  with  the  Oraen  Revolution 
(although  It  was  yet  to  be  called  the  Oraen 
Revolution)   was  a  major  topic.  In  fact,  the 
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Philippine  Undersecretary  for  Agriculture, 
Dr.  DloBcoro  Lopes  Dmall.  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  brought  with  him  a  Philippine 
farmer  who  bad  markedly  Increased  bis 
production  through  the  use  of  the  new 
"miracle"  rice.  Before  a  distinguished  au- 
dience. Umall  translated  the  farmer's  story 
as  he  spoke-  The  farmer  bad  10  chUdren  and 
said  that  because  of  the  new  high-yleldlng 
variety,  he  and  his  neighbors  would  now 
have  enough  food  for  all,  and  all  could  en- 
Joy  seeing  their  women  In  the  condition  In 
which  they  were  moat  beautiful — pregnant. 
This  sudden  switch  from  concern  about 
food  shortages  to  praise  for  pregnancy  was 
a  frlgbtenlng  specter  to  some  of  the  au- 
dience. The  Philippino  farmer  cannot  be 
criticized  for  waxing  poetic  over  the  beauties 
of  his  pregnant  wife.  But  some  felt  that  the 
Undersecretary  for  Agriculture,  with  a  Cor- 
nell University  Ph.  D.  might  have  suggested 
the  danger  aucb  beauties  held  for  tils  coun* 
try.  The  Philippines,  which  among  the  world's 
16  largest  nations  has  the  fastest  population 
growth  rate,  will  double  the  number  of  her 
citizens  tn  20  years. 

Some  time  e^ller.  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion's Norman  Borlaug.  while  discussing  the 
Impact  of  the  high -yielding  vurieties  said, 
"It  seems  likely  that  through  a  oombina- 
tlon  of  Improvements  In  conventional  and 
nou-conventlonal  food  production  methods, 
man  can  feed  the  world's  mushrooming  hu- 
man population  ioT  the  next  100-300  years" 
(Borlaug.  I966i.  More  recently,  however,  he 
shortened  the  time  to  "two  or  three  decades" 
<  Borlaug  et  al.,  1909). 

Green   rerolution    not   enough 

Virtually  all  authorities  accept  the  fact 
that  If  the  developing  world  Is  to  be  fed,  the 
purchasing  power  of  Its  people  must  be 
raised-  Yield  per  ikcre  Is  only  part  of  the 
equation.  Coat  of  production  Is  of  equal 
Importance.  Even  with  Its  highly  efBdent 
agricultural  productivity,  the  United  States 
has  S  million  cttlsens  who  are  malnourished 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  food 
they  need. 

Jean  Mayer,  President  Nixon's  Advisor  on 
Pood  and  Nutrltton.  says  that  it  would  take 
•3  5  billloa  more  than  Is  now  being  spent 
to  solve  the  U.S.  hunger  problem.  Much 
more  than  Just  food  for  the  hungry  Is  in- 
volved in  Dr.  Mayer's  »3.5  billion  figure  be- 
cause food  cannot  be  separated  from  other 
problems  of  poverty.  Nevertheleea.  if  such 
a  figure  is  accurate,  think  what  the  cost  will 
be  to  solve  the  food  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing world. 

In  1987,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee's  report  on  the  "World  Food 
Problem"  esld  that  It  is  meaningless  to  con- 
sider a  nation's  demand  for,  and  supply  of, 
foodstufTs  Independently  from  overall  eco- 
nomic growth.  That  rspcrt  put  a  price  tag 
for  achieving  the  goal  at  approximately  tt3 
billion  more  a  year  In  external  investment 
than  WIS  then  going  Into  the  hangry  nations. 

The  report  of  the  CommlsslOQ  on  Inter- 
nauonal  Development  to  the  World  Bank 
1  commonly  known  as  the  Pearson  Reports 
Ktated  In  September.  1909  (when  the  Oreen 
Revolution  was  already  a  household  phrase 
among  development  people)  that  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  to  which  the  Commission 
had  addressed  Itself,  foreign  assistance  must 
tie  increased  by  910  tilUlon  annually  during 
the  next  7  years. 

The  FAO's  enormous  new  Indicative 
World  Plan,  which  was  0  years  tn  the  mak- 
ing and  was  presented  to  the  Second  World 
Pood  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  June,  "in- 
dicates" what  Che  hiuigry  nations  must  do. 
By  1985.  the  plan  says,  food  demand  in  de- 
veloping countries  will  be  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  the  level  of  1962  (two-thirds  of 
the  extra  demand  will  be  a  consequence  of 
population  growth).  The  FAO  plan  to  meet 
this  food  raquiremenC  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  aiia  billion  (C37  billion  alone  la  re- 
quired   for    expanding   trrlgatloni).    In    the 
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understatement  of  the  decade,  the  plan  says 
that  the  need  for  foreign  aid  will  continue 
and  "is  likely  to  Increase." 

So.  taking  your  pick  among  the  author- 
ities, you  still  need  from  $7  to  (12  billion 
more  a  year  for  the  developing  world  to  feed 
Its  expanding  population.  Because  that  part 
of  the  world  can  barely  handle  Its  current 
13  billion  annual  debt  servicing  charges,  this 
extra  demand  placed  on  the  area's  agricul- 
ture must  come  from  the  developed  natloas. 
But  such  aid  to  the  developing  countries  is 
now  at  a  low  ebb  with  no  upswing  In  sight. 
Without  outside  financing,  the  Green  Revo- 
lution will  never  get  out  from  behind  the 
t>anicades. 

The  conclusion  Is  clear:  Current  optimism 
that  the  world  food  problem  is  being  solved 
Is  premature. 

Productton  versus  reproduction 

Whether  the  Oreen  Revolution  is  a  fact  or 
a  myth,  the  consequences  of  an  agricultural 
breakthrough  without  an  accompanying 
breakthrough  m  population  control  are 
ominous. 

To  feed  today's  world  population  requires 
the  use  of  agrtoultural  chemicals,  the  pol- 
lutants of  which  will  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  our  children  and  on  their  children.  But 
we  have  seen  nothing  yet  I  By  1985.  the  de- 
mand for  food  in  the  hungry  world  will  more 
than  double.  If  the  hungry  world  is  to  then 
feed  Itself,  It  must  Increase  its  use  of  ferti- 
lizers by  100':«  and  pesticides  by  600%  (Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee  1907). 
Such  sn  Increase  In  the  use  of  chemicals  to 
feed  the  projected  populations  could  wreck 
our  environment. 

Man  has,  through  the  use  of  his  land, 
turned  far  more  Into  desert  than  he  has 
reclaimed  through  Irrigation.  Uird  Richie 
Calder  says  that  in  the  Indus  Valley  in  West 
Pakistan  the  population  grows  at  the  rate  of 
10  more  mouths  to  be  fed  every  5  minutes.  In 
that  same  5  minutes  in  that  same  place,  an 
acre  of  land  Is  being  loK  through  water-log- 
ging and  salinity. 

Paul  Ehrllch  says.  "Those  clowns  who  are 
talking  of  feeding  a  big  population  in  the 
year  2000  from  make-believe  'green  revolu- 
tions' .  .  .  should  learn  some  elementary  bi- 
ology, meteorology,  agricultural  economics 
and  anthropology." 

Today's  accelerating  rate  of  population 
growth  is  due  primarily  to  the  consequences 
of  modem  medicine  which  has  lowered  the 
world's  death  rate  without  an  accompanying 
lowering  of  the  birth  rate. 

Rereading  the  1930  best  seller.  An  Ameri' 
can  Doctor's  Odyssey,  is  today  a  disturbing 
experience.  T^e  author,  Victor  Helser.  tells  of 
actlvltlee  when  he  headed  the  Asian  section 
of  the  Rockefeller  FoundaUon's  Internation- 
al Health  Division.  In  a  chapter  entitled. 
"Dlvldeods  from  Philanthropy"  he  tells  not 
only  of  the  successful  attack  on  hookworm 
and  other  diseases  but  of  the  "great  prog- 
ress" achieved  by  1934  in  upgrading  the 
"backward  public  health  situation  of  1914 
for  which  I  rejoice  to  feel  the  Foundation  Is 
largely  responsible  (this  progress)  fairly 
staggers  the  imagination." 

In  retrospect,  the  highly  motivated,  wetl- 
Inteniloned  staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  other  similar  good  Samaritans 
might  well  have  been  advlaed  to  slow  down 
the  dlseemlnatlon  of  modem  medicine  until 
Asia's  resources  could  be  developed,  until  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  agricultural  tech- 
nology could  be  expanded,  and  some  way 
found  to  motivate  man  to  limit  his  popu- 
laUon.  Herman  Kahn,  reflecting  on  the  good 
and  l»ad  effects  of  prematurely  bringing 
modem  medldne  to  a  nation  says,  perhapa 
only  hair  facetiously,  the  United  States  was 
fortunate  to  develop  her  resources  before  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  began  its  good 
works- 

Agrlculturallsts  (and  this  vrrlter  is  one) 
too  glibly  damn  modem  medicine  while  striv- 
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ing  to  do  eiactly  the  same  thing  through  Im- 
proved agricultural  technology.  More  food 
will  certainly  mean  that  more  people  will 
live.  ThU  will  accelerate  the  population  explo- 
sion still  more.  Obviously,  without  effective 
population  control,  an  agricultural  break- 
through resulUng  In  Increased  yields  might 
be  as  detrimental  to  some  countries  as  was 
the  use  of  DDT  on  the  malaria- bearing 
anopheles  mosquito. 

Perhaps  no  one,  vrtth  a  clear  conscience, 
can  deny  a  hungry  nation  the  technology 
for  an  agricultural  revolution.  Even  if  he 
wanted  to.  he  could  not.  Today's  transUtor 
radio  and  the  Jet  provide  the  means  for 
the  knowledge  and  the  theft  of  the  new 
seeds. 

However,  simultaneously  with  the  release 
of  improved  food  crop  varieties  to  a  hungry 
nation,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  limit  that 
nation's  population  growth.  Not  to  do  s  3  is  to 
Ignore  history,  and  he  who  Ignores  history. 
the  axiom  says.  Is  condemned  to  relive  it. 
In  this  case,  to  relive  history  Is  to  endure 
still  another  spurt  In  population  growth- 
Should  we  then  be  disappointed  that  the 
Oreen  Revolution  Is  neither  very  green  nor 
very  revolutionary?  Indeed,  is  the  world 
ready  for  a  Oreer  Revolution? 

Malthus'  dismal  theorem  said,  essentially, 
that  if  the  only  check  on  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation is  starvation  and  misery,  then  no 
matter  how  favorable  the  environment  or 
how  advanced  the  technology,  the  popula- 
tion win  grow  until  it  is  miserable  and 
starves.  Kenneth  Bouldlng  has,  however, 
what  he  calls  the  "Utterly  Dismal  Theorem." 
This  is  the  proposition  "that  if  the  only 
check  on  growth  of  population  is  starvation 
and  misery,  tnen  any  technological  Improve- 
ment will  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  sum  of  hunuw  misery  as  it 
perrolu  a  larger  proportion  to  live  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  of  misery  and  starva- 
tion as  before  the  change"  (Bouldlng.  1966). 
Bouldlng  uses  Ireland  as  an  example  of 
this  "Utterly  Dismal  Theorem."  In  the  17th 
century,  the  population  of  Ireland  had  come 
into  balance  vrtth  the  carrying  capacity  of 
her  land.  Two  million  Irish  lived  there 
destitute. 

Then  came  the  18th  Century  tmly  Oreen 
Revolution.  The  Irish  potato  was  introduced 
to  the  Emerald  Isle  from  the  Western  Hsml- 
sphere.  Agricultural  production  shot  up. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  Increased. 
The  Irish  multipUed  accordingly.  By  1836. 
eight  million  Irish  lived  where  only  two  mil- 
lion hod  lived  In  the  previous  century. 

Then  arrived  a  totally  new  plant  disease 
caused  by  the  previously  unknown  fungus 
P/iyfop^(ftora  infeatam  snd  the  potato  crop 
wss  destroyed.  In  the  resulting  Irish  fam- 
ines of  the  1040b.  two  mUUon  Irish  starved 
to  death,  two  mlllton  Irish  emigrated,  and 
four  million  Irish  were  left  on  the  land  in 
abject  poverty. 

When  there  ts  such  a  thing  as  a  Oreen 
Revolution,  Its  name  will  be  disaster  if  It 
arrives  ahead  of  a  PopulaUon  Control 
Revolution. 
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FRANK  M.  WHISTON 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  QXOfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  PtrcmSBn.  Mr.  speaker.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  the  people  of 
Chicago  learned  of  the  death  of  Prank 
M.  Whiston.  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  ol  Education. 

The  loss  of  his  services  a£  head  of  our 
school  system  In  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
one  that  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come  for  Indeed  Mr.  Whiston  had  a  com- 
passionate understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems that  public  education  faces  in  urban 
commumties.  and  he  had  worked  tire- 
lessly to  find  solutions. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  quite  properly 
eulogised  his  enormous  contribution  to 
the  people  of  Chicago,  and  I  should  like 
to  include  the  Chicago  Trlbime  editorial 
in  my  remarks  today. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  joins  me  in  extending  to 
the  famUy  of  Prank  M.  Whiston  our 
deepest  condolences. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
FasKK  M.  Wkibtom 

Frank  M.  Whiston  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side over  the  Chicago  Board  of  Bducatlon 
during  a  period  of  endless  troublei.  Often  be 
had  good  reasons  to  resign  the  Job  tn  disgust. 
sapeclally  in  1968  when  Mayor  Daley's  Ad- 
Tisory  Commission  on  School  Board  Nomina- 
tions recommended  that  be  be  denied  re- 
appointment. The  mayor  bad  the  good  sense 
to  reject  the  advice. 

Thruout  all  the  wrangling  over  school 
policies  Mr.  Whiston  remained  a  eounJy.  old- 
fashioned  gentleman  He  kept  his  cool,  as  the 
young  fcdks  say,  when  the  school  systeai 
badly  needed  a  concUiator,  a  conservative.  In 
the  hot  dilute  over  the  retirement  of  former 
Supt  Benjamin  Willis.  It  was  Mr.  Whistoo 
who  engineered  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Chicago  owes  him  thanks  for  his  33  years 
of  service  as  an  unpaid  member  of  the  school 
board  and  especially  for  the  last  7  years  when 
he  was  the  president.  Let  ua  hope  that  tliB 
next  president  wUl  be  as  levelheadsd. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PCflHBTLTAKU 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
saddened  by  the  untimely  death  of  a 
splendid  man.  our  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  WUllam  T. 
Schmidt.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  describe  my  own  feeling  of  loss  at  the 
death  of  this  man  who  was  aa  close  to 
me  as  any  man  could  possibly  be. 

I  campaigned  at  the  side  of  Bill 
Schmidt  when  he  first  ran  for  public  of- 
fice, and  I  knew  that  his  Incredible  ener- 
gy would  certainly  lead  to  victory  In  the 
race  for  the  mayoralty  of  Scranton.  Pa. 
He  was  indeed  elected  and  became.  I  be- 
lieve, the  outstanding  mayor  of  Scran- 
ton in  the  20th  century.  His  working  day 
began  long  before  simrise.  and  ended 
long  after  sunset.  He  brought  a  refresh- 
ing candor  to  the  ofDce,  and  the  people 
of  Scranton  came  to  know  their  govern- 
ment as  they  had  never  known  it  be- 
fore. 

He  left  the  office  of  mayor  and  went 
Into  private  business,  but  his  enormous 
commitment  to  pubUc  service  would  not 
permit  him  to  refuse  when  another  call 
came  to  htm.  He  went  to  Harrtsburg  to 
become  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  entnisted  with  overseeing  the 
implementation  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  shortly  named  ExecJtlve 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  then,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Through  all  these  years.  Bill  had  been 
my  friend.  Too  seldom  were  we  able  to 
get  together:  the  obligations  of  public  of- 
fice kept  both  of  us  ceaselessly  commit- 
ted. But  in  the  precious  Umes  we  did 
meet,  and  in  countless  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls,  I  was  able  to  watch  the  work 
he  was  doing  to  build,  first  a  city,  then 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  particu- 
larly the  people  of  Scranton.  mourn  his 
passing.  They  have  lost  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  servants  of  this  or  any 
other  century.  For  myself  and  my  wife, 
Tess,  it  is  also  a  deep  personal  loss.  I 
know  the  grief  that  Bill's  wife.  Peg,  and 
his  two  daughters.  Oayle  and  Debra  must 
feel  at  their  great  loss.  We  all  share  that 
grief.  But  we  would  ask  them  to  be  con- 
soled by  this  one  thought  when  they 
tlilnk  of  husband  or  father.  In  a  Ume 
when  many  are  content  to  be  nameless 
and  to  do  little,  in  a  time  when  others 
seek  distinction  In  destruction.  BUl 
Schmidt  made  his  own  very  personal 
mark  upon  history,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered  by  those  who  knew  htm  as  a  giant 
among  men,  building  whatever  future 
di\'ine  providence  may  see  fit  to  bestow 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append  to  these 
remarks  two  editorials  from  the  Scran- 
ton Tribune  and  the  Scranton  Time*, 
as  well  as  an  article  from  the  Scraotoo 
Trilnine  of  last  Wednesday: 
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[Ptom  the  Scranton  Tttbune.  Sept.  7.  1970} 

WnXUM   T.   SCHMQIT 

Within  the  short  period  of  lea  Xhmn  * 
week  Scrsnum  has  loet  two  of  Its  former 
mayors  to  deaih.  Stanley  J.  D&vls  after  the 
rtilloen  of  a  life  of  Bl  years.  WllU&ni  T. 
Schmidt  all  too  soon  at  age  46  and  In  the 
high  aowerlng  of  an  tmpreeslve  career  In 
public  eerrlca. 

BUI  Schmidt's  passing  takes  from  Penn- 
sylTanla  at  large  an  able  and  cooadentlous 
official.  Per  the  past  six  months  he  was  sec- 
retary of  commerce  In  the  cabinet  of  Oot- 
eraor  Sbafer.  a  poet  to  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced after  serving  nearly  a  year  as  deputy 
secr«tary  of  the  department. 

But  It  Is  as  Mayor  Schmidt  that  Scrantonl- 
ans  and  Scranton  area  residents  think  of  the 
very  per»onable  young  man  who  waa  the 
principal  In  a  sxirprlslng  election  campaign 
in  IMl  which  win  be  prominent  In  the 
city's  political  history  for  years  to  come. 

In  hla  first  contest  for  putd.lc  office, 
Schmidt,  then  38,  defeated  Mayor  Jamee  T. 
Hanlon.  who  had  Iwen  the  city's  chief  execu- 
tive 18  years.  The  vlet^wy  of  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  over  Mayor  Hanlon.  the  city 
Democratic  leader  of  a  city-county  Demo- 
cratic organlzauon  partnership  of  Mayor 
Banlon  and  County  Com  ml  Ml  oner  Michael 
Lawler,  returned  the  OOF  to  City  Hall  and 
loosened  a  grip  the  Democratic  Party  had 
held  at  virtually  every  point  of  elective  office 
here. 

Schmidt  had  asatated  a  year  earlier  In  the 
memorable  campaign  of  WUUam  W.  Scranton 
for  CongresB  and  so  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  a  movement  which  broke  up  a  political 
monopoly  tn  the  area  and  Introduced  an 
element  of  balance  which  stlU  persists. 

BUI  Schmidt  did  things  weU.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  salutatorlan  of  the  Tech  High 
School  Class  of  1041.  He  took  a  position  with 
the  Third  National  Bank  and  rose  to  the 
office  of  assistant  caahler.  He  demonstrated  as 
mayor  administrative  abUlty  and  had  sue- 
c«sB  In  his  aim  of  Involving  more  people  and 
interesting  more  pepole  In  city  government 
and  iw  problems.  And  with  his  natural 
friendliness,  his  genuine  liking  for  and  con- 
cern for  people,  be  won  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion of  many  who  once  resented  his  defeating 
Mayor  Hanlon. 

Loalng  a  reelection  bid  to  former  Mayor 
Walsh,  who  sparked  at  least  a  temporary  re- 
nvaJ  In  the  city  of  old  Democratic  voting 
patterns.  Mayor  ScbmJdt  had  execuUve  poal- 
Uons  in  private  buslneaa  before  going  Into 
service  with  the  state  to  display  a  skill  and 
dedication  c^ped  when  the  governor  named 
him  to  head  the  commerce  department. 

BUI  Schmidt's  death  ts  truly  mourned  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  community  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Schmidt  and  the  Schmidt  daughlera, 
Oayle  and  Dabr*. 

(Prom   the  Scranton  Times.  Sept.   9.   1970| 

WlUJAM   T.    SCMMIBT 

Prom  prcaidoot  and  ■aluutorlaa  of  his 
bigb  school  claas  to  mayor  of  his  city  aad 
oommerce  atcretary  of  his  siau  were  the  out- 
line* of  *he  du;lnf\iuh*<l  reoord  ea«npU«d  by 
WUIism  T  Schmidt  b«(ore  daath  halted  his 
crowded  car**f  l^st  Kunday  at  the  age  of  4€ 

R)t  capacKf  tot  t*a<Ser%hlp  and  Mrvtce  was 
r«ei^iiiae4  m  alt  **t  teu  •it4aava««  whicli  in- 
riu«e«  riipiiMi*ne  ^«ttu>nj  m  :lM  prtvai* 
BMWw  aa  wall  a*  In  g-tMenaMtit  Bui  it  ««• 
la  ywkite  a««ir*  »•  Iman  tee*  hJi*««  al- 
tlHMtfi  he  atM  Mp>ie<  iM  puMle  «•••  tmlf 

Mr   •rtkflUdi's  M^aet  etaaifai*  aa  wiisr  im 
i»«l  »iaii<  to  ••  ft  iwnuM  P«*o*  ui  ^**  *** 
«»«  m  «toa  e  III  I  nil  Nto  ««  tto  ci«i 

A 
■  nil— n  mm  *t 
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terns  facing  local  government.  He  had  a  flair 
for  graphic  portrayal  of  a  situation  and  used 
all  of  the  communications  media  In  this 
effort,  the  first  local  public  official  to  do  so. 
He  alj»o  Involved  hundreds  of  private  cluxens 
m  governmental  affairs  by  appointing  them 
to  newly  eat*bllsh«d  cltlaeos  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Solutions  to  municipal  problema  did  not 
come  easUy  and  many  are  still  being  pursued. 
However,  the  grasp  of  local  government 
gained  by  Mr.  Schmidt  during  his  four  years 
as  the  city's  chief  executive  stood  him  and 
the  state  in  good  stead  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  Ctov.  Shafer  to  serve  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  succeaatvely  a  deputy  oomnMrce 
secretary  directing  state  and  federal  economic 
aid  programs  in  Pennsylvania,  Oov.  Sha/er's 
represenUtlve  to  the  Appalacblan  Beglonal 
Commlsal<Hi  and,  since  January,  commerce 
secretaxy.  In  these  roles  he  brought  to  bear 
hli  background  to  appreciate  a  oommunlty'a 
needs  which  ware  beyond  the  resources  of 
local  government.  He  became  Instrumental 
in  channeling  federal  and  state  grants  to 
assist  them.  In  all  of  these  poets  he  did  much 
to  help  relieve  this  region's  unique  land  rec- 
lamation and  surface  support  problems  and 
to  aid  in  the  continuation  of  the  expansion 
of  lu  industrial  base. 

If  one  word  were  to  sum  up  Mr.  Schmidt's 
remarkable  career,  service  probably  does  It 
best.  We  didn't  always  agree  with  him,  nor 
he  with  ua.  during  his  days  at  Ctty  Hail. 
But  wfl  consistently  admired  hU  fulltlme 
dedication  to  a  challenging  Job  and  do  now, 
not  only  in  his  service  as  mayor  but  in  each 
of  the  assignments  he  took  on  to  Improve 
the  everyday  Ufe  of  his  feUow  man. 

Mr.  Schmidt's  death  Is  a  genuine  loes  to 
his  native  dty  and  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  hla 
wife  and  daughters  whose  grief  la  broadly 
shared. 

IProm  the  Scranton  Tribune,  Sept.  9,  l»70J 

Soaaowrui.  P*arwzLL  to  Crrr'a  25th  Matoi: 

OatcvxKo  THaoNca  Otva  TIuvutk  to  Bnx 

aCHtUOT 
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<By  Bob  Baeaa) 

The  people  of  Scranton — young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  known  and  unknown — aald 
goodbye  to  BlU  Schmidt  on  Tueaday. 

Quietly  and  slowly,  they  moved  in  double 
llnea  into  the  Snowdon  Funeral  Home.  ISIO 
Sanderaon  Ave.,  and  passed  the  bler  of  the 
man  who  had  been  the  36th  mayor  of  Scran- 
ton. 

After  iMTtng  office  WUUam  T.  Schmidt 
roae  to  become  Pennsylvania's  Commeroe 
SecrvtAry.  but  he  waa  atm  "Mayor"  to  the 
people  standing  quietly  In  small  knoia  out- 
side of  the  funeral  borne  on  Wedneaday. 

"Its  been  like  this  slDoe  a  o'clock."  Howard 
Snowdon  observed. 

A  mUe  and  one-balf  ftway,  black  bunting 
bad  been  placed  over  the  main  entraaoa  of 
City  Hal]  and  the  flag  at  the  corner  of  tba 
buUding  dropped   Umply   at   balf-elaff. 

A  reporter  mho  bad  helped  lo  "oov«r"  Uw 
BlU  ColUBldt  ye*n  In  City  KaJl  BOV««  alMIC 
la  IM  atoar  iwe  to  iha  bier  but  hla  thenfllto 


people"  who  were  there  on  Tueaday  that 
resOly  told  the  tale.  Por  Bill  Schmidt  waa  one 
of  th(Me  -UtUe  people"  who  back  lu  1961  had 
electrified  all  of  Scranton  with  his  upset  vic- 
tory that  broke  a  Democratic  bold  on  the 
city  which  had  lasted  16  years. 

The  thoughts  went  fiylng  back  to  the  sum- 
mer months  of  that  year.  A  yotmg  repart«r 
was  sitting  with  bis  father  on  a  porch  in 
West  Scranton. 

It  was  hot  and  Bill  Schmidt  remarked 
about  the  heat  when  he  stepped  onto  the 
porch  during  one  of  his  door-to-door  safarla 
through  the  city,  ceaselessly  seeking  votes. 
He  put  the  small  radio  from  the  answering 
service  to  hla  ear  aa  he  talked.  That  waa 
typical  BlU  Schmidt.  Always  trying  to  do  two 
or  more  Jobs  at  once. 

And  other  things  come  to  mind.  too.  How 
about  the  day  the  rain  gutters  at  City  hall 
clogged  up  with  aand  and  the  young  mayor 
at  his  desk  waa  deluged  with  water  that 
came  through  the  ceUlng?  He  laughed  at  the 
picture  and  article  that  told  of  tbe  "flood" 
In  the  following  morning's  Tribune. 

There  were  the  serious  times.  Like  the 
time  he  debated  the  man  who  waa  to  defeat 
him.  Any.  James  Walsh,  at  tbe  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  "How  did  It  go,"  be  earnestly 
asked  reporters  afterward. 

There  were  many  other  memoriae.  Those 
of  the  press  conferences  at  City  Hall  and  of 
the  many  and  varied  crises  that  dally  con- 
ft-ont  a  mayor. 

Remembered,  too.  were  tbe  nights  he  came 
Into  The  Tribune  newsroom  to  give  report- 
ers details  of  late  breaking  storlea. 

But.  back  to  reality.  The  ime  movea  to- 
ward the  bler  and  there  is  Peg  Schmidt,  the 
mayor's  widow,  her  eyes  red  and  sad.  Her 
daughters,  Oayle.  30,  and  Dehra.  18.  are  be- 
side her.  A  member  of  the  PoUce  Honor 
Guard  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  casket. 

The  line  moves  quickly  and  a  reporter  saya 
"goodbye"  to  a  mayor  be  knew  and  Uked. 

BUI  Schmidt  will  be  burled  today  in  Camp 
HlU  where  his  brother.  Richard  A.  Schmidt, 
la  Interred  His  brother  was  killed  Feb.  35. 
IBAO.  in  an  automobile  accident. 

City  HaU  will  he  cloeed  from  11  am.  to  1 
p.m.  as  tbe  funeral  takes  place  from  Trinity 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ,  Camp  Hill. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  John's  Cemetery.  Camp 
HlU. 

A  detail  of  uniformed  Scranton  policemen 
will  act  as  pallbearera  and  the  dty  will  be 
represented  by  varloua  offldala  Including 
Mayor  Eugene  Peters  and  Council  Prealdaat 
Anthony  Cognettl. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUBEN  SALAZAR 


H^mmj  MfM»  •■4  H. 

TIM  fiiipli  la  Um  iim  vMk  hM  knupi 
taaeS  IM  Mat  yaan  aa  if  tlMy  *«ff«  iHMSiy 

A   ImmIim  Im*  tlMT*.  II  wM  itmk  t^  ft 
rwo^  nan  wlw  feMk  m  IMl  k 
g^tf«  ilM  v«tiag  wirtHiai  ftft 

iatofta    MM    ft*    pfwvMI 

«apM  wtlfe  ft  iiaM  90m  mm  hla  < 
ftfeft  mm  Mw  Mmm  T  mmmtk. 

OiMt  toHft  «««  mmm. 
aw  ft^  »■■■»«»  »Ui 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CAUFOMIU 

IN  Till  HOUBI  OP  RSPRBnClfTATtVBa 
Jfontfay.  September  U.  )»7C 

Mr  ANDCnaON  ot  CkUtomU.  Mr. 
BpMker.  •  p«ll  h*nt>  over  Lo*  AnctiM 
for  sll  ol  lu  havr  loat  •  (ilrnd  Rulwn 
■alawr.  •rli«r  wid  mnrtcr.  whs  dt*d 
miaiiMly  durlna  lt»  r«crnt  rtal  In  Bm* 
.  MninbutMl  much  to  our 
Cfanmimltx 

RutMii  Sdwar  «M  no*  *  ttatm  •trad- 
iU«r.  h*  ■  u  nol  •  Macular  In  aw  M- 
etm  He  mat  i.. 
IM  «M  ln»u<»»<  in  Uw  tiivsato  •<  IlM 
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layed  their  message  to  the  part  ot  Amer- 
ica tliat  has  Ignored  their  pUght. 

Ruben  Salazar  understood  exploita- 
tion deprivation,  and  discrimination.  He 
knew  that  the  housing  for  Chicanos  was 
Inadequate.  He  knew  that  the  wages  paid 
to  the  Mexican  American  were  not  «ul- 
flclent  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  hli 
family.  Thus,  he  served  as  a  major  link 
between  the  Mexican  American  and  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

Ruben  Salazar  will  be  missed — but  be 
will  be  remembered.  We  must  each  at- 
tempt to  become  as  dedicated  and  aa 
committed  to  Justice  as  was  he.  We  must 
continue  to  work  for  a  reallzaUon  of  the 
Ideals  he  espoused  so  articulately,  and 
so  well.        ^^^^^^^^^_ 

DANDERS    IN    Mn.Tft    TRADE    BILL 
SEEN  BY  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWUl 
m  THE  HOU8S  OP  BBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 
Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  bills  likely  to  be 
considered  by  the  Hou.se  before  adjourn- 
ment is  the  1970  trade  bill.  U  It  Is  en- 
acted In  its  present  form,  this  bill  might 
well  trigger  a  regressive  world  trade  war. 
It  will  most  certainly  mean  higher  prices 
for  American  consumers  least  able  to 
afford  them. 

The  entire  garment  industry  in  Hawaii, 
employing  about  3,000  persons,  ts  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  the  bill's  passage 
because  of  the  harsh  Import  quotas  on 
textile  products. 

All  of  these  unfortunate  possibilities 
are  spoUlghted  in  a  percepUve  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  and  which  I  offer  for  Inclu- 
sion at  this  point  In  the  Ricoid: 
IPtom   the  Honolulu  Adv«rtlMr,  Aug.   M, 
1970 1 
Thk  TKadb  Bill 
Sooutlmc  n«it  tnontb  the  Bouu  of  B«p- 
nMStatlTM  will  row  on  the  trade  bill  which 
hu  come  out  o(  the  W»y»  and  Mouu  Oom- 
mlttee. 

Por  the  lalte  of  the  coneumer.  for  world 
trade  harmonjr  end  for  the  principle  of 
triendllnau  between  nallonj.  thu  bill  jhould 
not  pM«  And,  If  It  doee  pue  both  Houm  end 
Benele.  Preeldent  Klifin  ihould  »eIo  II. 

The  bill  now  releted  to  lertlle«  thoee  end 
oil  Import  quotae.  hea  en  immedlete  lln* 
with  Hawaii 

Haw«ll  hae  •  bloeeomlni  tu  miilioa  a  ymt 
laraent  Induetrr  that  emplore  •  BM  penaoe 
Tbe  loeel  men>i»»rturer.  Inport  elDKal  ell 
of  their  leelllee  fr>-»i  Jeiieii  end  Mun«  Konf 
The  qunU  on  l»«lll~  o.'Oleined  In  lk»  "Mil 
wnuM  M  OMeenwr  ■urne  ••?•  eefloiJelT  >■>• 
•air  Ike  Ikwan  |ae»«ii  Indwirj 
•«  IBW*  !!■»■»■■■  *-  ••»•<  '*•• 
(■•a  em»  r«er«a  »»—  be 
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moet    elgnlflcant    anUconiumer    legleUOon 
no"»  m  the  confrese."  -_..j., 

Import  quotes  mean  higher  prloee.  BpecJaj 
intereete  gam  et  -he  expenae  of  the  pubUc 
Interest.  

THIS  IB  YOUR  BON  CALLING 
FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  CUNHSLllLUl 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  BEPBESEUTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 
Mr    DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the  House 
to  the  valuable  services  performed  by 
amateur    radio    operators— "hams"    aa 
they  are    frequently    called.    Operating 
their  own  private  radio  stations,  hams 
render  emergency  assistance  In  provid- 
ing   communications    during    disasters 
such  as  Hurricane  Cella.  We  have  aU  read 
accounts  of  such  actlviUea  and  are  well 
aware  of  the  Invaluable  help  these  volun- 
teers provide.  What  Is  not  so  well  known 
Is  the  continuing  assistance  hams  pro- 
vide in  alleviating  a  most  human  prob- 
lem—the loneliness  and  suffering  that 
comes  from  the  separation  and  lack  of 
communications  between  our  servicemen 
and  their  families.  Those  of  us  who  dally 
see  our  wives,  children,  and  close  friends 
forget  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  whose  contact  with 
their  families  is  limited  to  letters  and 
occasional  photographs.  Like  the  con- 
cerned public  servants  they  are,  hams 
have  stepped  forward  lo  lend  their  aid 
and  provide  radio  communications  fa- 
cilities so  that  servicemen  abroad  can 
Ulk  to  their  loved  ones  at  home.  Oslng 
"phone  patch"  equipment  coupled  di- 
rectly to  their  own  radio  receivers  and 
transmitters,  hams  call  friends  and  par- 
ents of  servicemen  on  the  telephones  and 
let  them  talk  to  their  absent  soldier  In 
Vietnam  who  use  military  radio  facili- 
ties over  there.  Acting  as  the  vital  link. 
the  ham  provides  a  much  needed  human 
contact  between  Individuals  separated  by 
the  war. 

An  excellent  arUcle  detailing  these 
phone  patch  activities  recently  appeared 
In  Parade  magazine.  I  take  thL  oppor- 
tunity to  Insert  the  article  in  the  CoK- 
CKiaaxorfia.  Rxcoto  and  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  ail  Members  and  other 
reader*: 

TMia  ta  Totm  Son  Cet4JMa  Paoie  Victmaii 
ilr  Joba  O   Kotani 
Unutmom.   M  J  —Without   •»«>   iMTInt 
tlwir  pewanit  aoualaUiUf  hi 
Jeney    Mr    end  Wn 


Almiif  * 
Y»i>ki«k«i  end  their  <'hlldnn  ere  intNaaAily 
•  ml  buellT  In  l"<i'>l  villi  tbe  VWInaa  9tl 
rearlr  e»erT  dai  ••<  (he  »«»r 

Tent  ee  he  l«  ••lied  end  Me  wlU  IMmi 
^f  eMelewt  h«w  ead*«  <^e^*«#i  aew  ea 
MM  dare  UMtr  r—f^  •»«*  ■***  •««*- 
■MM  iwolled  in  e  ««•  eaia^lmiMMi 

mff  "  ■»■»  ••.  Id*  "«■**—*  """^y 
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Core.  "We  know  becaueo  we  have  to  llrten 
in  order  to  Blp  the  ewltch  whenever  one  of 
the  pertlee  laje.  -Oeer.'  But  eomeUmee  you 
ret  a  »«d  one.  The  other  day  tun  guy  aexed 
hli  wife.  Why  hevent  you  been  writing  me? 
And  >be  told  him,  TouTI  And  out  m  a  few 
daye  when  tbe  divorce  papers  arrive.'  " 

Tenk'e  eutlon — APB3DBF — U  one  of  >«» 
In  the  OJ8.  which  lake  part  In  the  program 
known  ae  MAB8— MUltary  AflUUW  HacUo 
Syetem  Uoot  of  the  membere  ere  hams,  Uke 
Yank  and  Helen  with  their  reoelven  end 
tranemlttere  right  In  the  home.  One  of  the 
moet  prtimlnent  of  them  u  Ben.  Berry  Oold- 
water  of  Artoona,  who  operates  from  hie  hiu- 
top  residence  m  Phoenll.  While  the  bMlc 
buelneee  of  MABS  le  to  provide  e  backup 
oommunlcatlone  network  Va  caee  of  emer- 
gency, the  MARS  hams  are  prtodpally  oc- 
cupied these  daye  with  the  Vietnam  phone 

""^•ve  sa-  wre  at  the  set  as  long  as  five 
hours  without  even  getting  up, "  saye  TaidL 
•With  all  thoee  phone  caUs  waiting  to  be 
handled,  you  dont  Jurt  tell  Vietnam  youYe 
closing  down.  And  I  wouldnt  '">»"• 
either.  ThU  li  my  way  of  being  ">™7id. 
There's  a  great  kick  m  bringing  a  boy  In 
touch  with  his  mother  from  halfway  around 

""mjSs  has  handled  some  2  miuion  calls 
from  Vietnam  since  December,  IBSS.  The  pro- 
oedure  Is  this.  The  serviceman  goes  to  one 
of  the  7«  MAES  eutlons  maintained  by  the 
mUltary  In  Vietnam  and  waits  In  line.  Mean- 
while, he  gl»»  >Ji'  »"^^  operator  his  name 
and  the  telephone  number  he  wants  to  r^cn 
in  the  U  S.  The  MABS  operator  sends  thoee 
names  and  numbers  to  a  VB.  operator  such 
as  Helen  Tankaakas.  PARADE  watched  her  at 
work  the  other  day  She  dialed  the  fliat  phone 
number— It  was  Raleigh.  N C— and  when 
aoroeone  answered  «he  explained  who  she  was 
and  asked  whether  the  Raleigh  number  would 
accept  a  collect  call  from  Mllllngton.  NJ.. 
from  Sgt.  BUly  Smith.  The  reply  was  an 
emotional  amnnatlve  Helen  told  the  Vletmun 
operator  to  put  Bergeant  Smith  on  and  the 
eonveiaatton  began-by  short  wave  radio 
from  Vietnam  to  the  Tankaskas  home  endby 
oommerclel    telephone    on    to    Raleigh.    The 

only  ooat  wee  the  phone  bUl.  

•■Sometlmee."  says  Helen,  "theyW  expect- 
ing the  call  aad  sometlmee  It's  a  oompleta 
BuJprlse  out  of  the  blue.  A  mother  or  a 
wife  may  gasp  and  Ihen  become  speechless. 
V  that  happens  we  sort  of  settle  them  down 
a  bit  so  they  can  get  started  talking." 

aBOSTWAVK   OaAMA 

The  variety  of  calU  U  as  broad  aa  Ufe.  A 
girl  friend  pleads.  -When  the  neat  letter  ar- 
rives tear  It  up  1  dldnt  mean  thoee  things 
A  soldier's  wife  in  a  matamlty  ward  telU 
bU>  be  has  a  new  eon  or  daughter  Many 
roung  men  call  u>  reaaeure  famUlM  that  ihalr 
VOUDda  are  slight  One  call  was  from  a  esr- 
(•ant  who  asid  thai  a  young  aotdlar  waa 
out  of  (ontrol  end  needsd  advMe  f™""" 
tatbar  »o  dad  got  no  a^  '^  J*_  ?". 
VtJk.  woae  ibe  few  wv«e 

bliB  out  la  a 

■tiuiatr 

M»H»W  —  »— i«*  < 


•kea    lltllll    IS  

a«Miwi  imt  taaaai  «ii  ««•   li 
ka  a     w<iiMa«naa  ^ 

-    ««iaa>*MMI 
•I*  ' 
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a«am»c  tills  b«cau^  of  the  multiplicity  of 
typc^  found  within  its  uiuelectecl  crops.  How- 
ever, the  ludden  introduction  and  widespread 
use  of  the  new  Mextc&n  wheats  and  Philip- 
pine rloe  into  South  A£la  shows  how  qulckJy 
this  can  chan|;e, 

It  Che  lOTO's  Is  to  see  an  agricultural  rev- 
olution, another  problem  must  be  solved: 
the  efficient  use  of  fertilizer  and  water.  Fer- 
tilizer Is  expensive:  most  countries  tacit  ihe 
natural  resources  to  produce  It.  What  the 
subsidies  now  do  la  make  U  economically 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  use  the  high-cost 
fertilizer  and  water  required  by  the  new 
cereals. 

Where  the  Green  Revolution  la  said  to 
exist.  It  would  die  tomorrow  without  any 
one  of  Its  three  legs:  subsidies.  Irrigation. 
and  fertilizer.  The  economies  of  the  develop- 
ing world  make  all  three  tegs  fr&t^Ue  supports. 

Finally,  for  the  Qreen  Revolution  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution  In  ^hls  coming  decade. 
some  way  must  be  found  to  bring  it  to  the 
tropics  where  a  majority  of  the  free  world's 
hungry  live.  Little  technological  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  basic  food  crcrps  of  the 
tropica,  and  virtually  no  aspect  of  the  Green 
Revolution  has  reached  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  or  Latin  America  south  of  Mexico. 
Ttie  danger  in  the  Green  Revolution 
optimi&n 

Many  believe  that  the  Green  Revolution 
has  bought  time  to  solve  the  world's  popula- 
tlon  problem. 

To  me  this  hope  Is  premature  at  best  and 
disastrous  at  worst. 

The  potential  of  the  current  Green  Revolu- 
tion Is  too  limited  to  expect  It  to  provide 
anywhere  near  adequate  time  in  which  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  population  problem. 
Bert  Tollefson.  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
recently  cold  a  campus  group  that  "AID 
hopes  CO  see  a  breakthrough  similar  to  the 
Green  Revolution  In  Individual  country  ef- 
forts to  control  population  growth"  (Tollef- 
son. 1970) .  Like  a  litany,  our  AID  officials  tell 
of  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  and  South 
Korea  lowering  their  birth  rote  without  add- 
ing that  even  these  prize  examples  will  dou- 
ble, on  the  average,  their  population  size 
within  27  years — one  year  longer  than  the 
rest  of  the  developing  world  I 

The  1969  study  of  India's  population  by 
Emerson  Foot*  puts  the  hungry  world's 
population  growth  In  true  penspectlve-  When 
India  began  her  population  control  program 
17  years  a^,  her  population  was  growing 
at  the  rate  of  S  million  a  year:  today,  it 
grows  at  an  annuaJ  rate  of  15  million.  If 
things  continue  this  way,  Poote  says,  the 
population  of  India  would  be  one  bllUon 
In  2000.  He  continues:  "Long  before  the 
one  billion  figure  would  be  reached,  the 
break  point  would  occur  ...  It  Is  entirely 
pofislble  that  in  India  and  in  oth*r  paru 
of  the  world  for  the  next  three  years,  five 
years  or  even  a  bit  longer,  the  'Qreen  Rev- 
olution' will  Increase  food  production  fast- 
er than  population  grows.  But  if  this  la  the 
caee,  it  will  be  a  very  temporary  and  mis- 
leading solace — only  postponing  the  day  of 
reckoning,  ,  .  ,  (Thel  growth  will  be  slowed 
either  by  rational  means  or  by  Indescrib- 
able catastrophe''    (Foote,    190Q). 

Premature  hope  stemming  from  the  Green 
Revolution  contains  two  dangers.  They  are 
(1)  the  governments  of  the  hungry  nations 
will  once  again  turn  thetr  thoughts  away 
from  the  No.  I  problem  of  solving  the  agri- 
cultural and  rural  problems  of  their  coun- 
tries and  resume  their  emphasis  on  pacify- 
ing Che  cities  and  worshipping  the  idol  of 
industrial  tza  tlon;  (2)  of  greater  danger, 
however,  is  the  likelihood  of  lessening  oon> 
cern  over  the  exploding  world  population. 

In  1968.  at  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference on  the  War  on  Hunger,  the  Philip- 
pine "success"  wlbh  the  (^een  Revolution 
(although  U  was  yet  to  be  called  the  Qreen 
Revolutions  wu  a  major  topic.  In  fact,  the 
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Philippine  Undersecretary  for  Agriculture. 
Or.  Dioecoro  Lopez  Umali,  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  brought  with  him  a  Philippine 
farmer  who  had  markedly  Increased  his 
production  through  the  use  of  the  new 
"miracle"  rice.  Before  a  distinguished  au- 
dience. UmaU  translated  the  farmer's  story 
afi  he  spoke  The  farmer  had  10  children  and 
said  that  because  of  the  new  high-yielding 
variety,  be  and  his  neighbors  would  now 
have  enough  food  for  all,  and  all  could  en- 
Joy  seeing  their  women  In  the  condition  In 
which  they  were  most  beautiful — pregnant. 
Thls  sudden  switch  from  concern  about 
food  shortages  to  praise  for  pregnancy  was 
a  frightening  specter  to  some  of  the  au- 
dience The  Phtltpplno  farmer  cannot  be 
criticized  for  waxing  poetic  over  the  beauties 
of  his  pregnant  wife.  But  some  felt  that  the 
Undersecretary  for  Agriculture,  with  a  Cor- 
nell University  Ph.  D.  might  have  suggested 
the  danger  such  beauties  held  for  his  coun- 
try. The  Philippines,  which  among  the  world's 
15  largest  natlona  has  the  fastest  population 
growth  rate,  will  double  the  number  of  her 
citizens  in  20  years. 

Some  lime  earlier,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions  Norman  Borlaug.  while  discussing  the 
impact  of  the  high-yielding  vnartetlee  said. 
"It  seems  likely  that  through  a  combina- 
tion of  improvements  tn  conventional  and 
non -conventional  food  production  methods, 
man  can  feed  the  world's  mushrooming  hu- 
nuin  population  for  the  next  100-200  years " 
I  Borlaug,  1965 1.  More  recently,  however,  he 
shortened  the  time  to  "two  or  three  decades  ' 
(Borlaiig  et  ai.,  1969) . 

Green   revolution    not   enough 

Virtually  all  authorities  accept  the  fact 
that  if  the  developing  world  Is  to  be  fed,  the 
purchasing  power  of  its  people  must  be 
raised.  Yield  per  acre  is  only  part  of  the 
equation.  Cost  of  production  is  of  equal 
importance.  Even  with  Its  highly  efficient 
agricultural  productivity,  the  United  States 
has  5  million  citizens  who  ore  malnourished 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  food 
they  need. 

Jean  Mayer.  President  Nixon's  Advisor  on 
Food  and  Nutrition,  says  that  It  would  take 
63.5  billion  more  than  Is  now  being  spent 
to  solve  the  U.S.  hunger  problem.  Much 
more  than  lust  food  for  the  hungry  is  In- 
volved In  Dr.  Mayer's  »3.5  billion  flerure  be- 
cause food  cannot  be  separated  from  other 
problems  of  poverty.  Nevertheless,  if  such 
a  figure  is  accurate,  think  what  the  cost  will 
be  to  solve  the  Sood  neetls  of  the  develop- 
ing world. 

In  1967.  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee's  report  on  the  "World  Pood 
Problem"  said  that  it  is  meaningless  to  con- 
sider a  nation's  demand  for.  and  supply  of. 
foodstufTs  Independently  from  overall  eco- 
nomic growth.  That  report  put  a  price  tog 
for  achieving  the  goal  at  approximately  tl2 
billion  more  a  year  in  external  investment 
than  was  then  going  Into  the  hungry  nations. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Development  to  the  World  Bank 
(commonly  known  aa  the  Pearson  Report t 
stated  In  September,  1969  (when  the  Qreen 
Revolution  was  already  a  household  phrase 
among  development  people)  tliat  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  to  which  the  Commission 
had  addressed  Itself,  foreign  assistance  must 
be  increased  by  Sio  billion  annually  during 
the  next  7  years. 

The  PAO's  enormous  new  Indicative 
World  Plan,  which  was  6  years  in  the  mak- 
ing and  was  presented  to  the  Second  World 
Pood  Conference  at  The  Hague  In  June,  "in- 
dicates" what  the  hungry  nations  must  do. 
By  1985.  the  plan  aays,  food  demand  in  de- 
veloping countries  wlU  be  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  the  level  of  1962  (two-thlrda  of 
the  extra  demand  will  be  a  conaequence  of 
population  growth).  Tbe  FAO  plan  to  meet 
tbla  food  requirement  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  •112  blUion  (»a7  billion  alone  Is  re- 
quired  for  expanding   Irrlgatlonl).  In   the 
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understatement  of  the  decade,  the  plan  says 
that  the  need  for  foreign  aid  will  continue 
and  "la  likely  to  increase," 

So.  toklng  your  pick  among  the  author- 
ities, you  still  need  from  »7  to  ei2  bllllan 
more  a  year  for  the  developing  world  to  feed 
Its  expanding  population.  Because  that  part 
of  the  world  can  barely  handle  xxf,  current 
•3  billion  annual  debt  servicing  charges,  this 
extra  demand  placed  on  the  area's  agricul- 
ture must  come  from  the  developed  natioua. 
But  such  old  to  the  developing  countries  is 
now  at  a  low  ebb  with  no  upswing  in  sight. 
Without  outside  hnanclng,  the  Green  Revo- 
lution will  never  get  out  from  behind  the 
barricades. 

The  conclusion  is  clear;  Current  opUmlBm 
that  the  world  food  problem  Is  being  solved 
Is  premature. 

Production  versus  reproduction 

Whether  the  Green  Revolution  is  a  fact  or 
a  myth,  the  consequences  of  an  agricultural 
breakthrough  without  an  accompanying 
breakthrough  in  population  control  are 
ominous. 

To  feed  today's  world  population  requires 
the  use  of  agrlcultiu-al  chemicals,  the  pol- 
lutants of  which  will  have  a  deleterlou."!  effect 
on  our  children  and  on  their  children.  But 
we  have  seen  nothing  yett  By  1986.  the  de- 
mand for  food  In  the  hungry  world  will  more 
than  double,  If  the  hungry  world  is  to  then 
feed  Itself.  It  must  Increase  Its  use  of  ferti- 
lizers by  lOO'v,  and  pesticides  by  600^;;^  {Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee  1967). 
Such  an  increase  In  the  use  of  chemicals  to 
feed  the  projected  populations  could  wreck 
our  environment. 

Man  has.  through  the  use  of  his  land, 
turned  far  more  into  deeen  tlian  he  bos' 
reclaimed  through  Irrigation.  Lord  Richie 
Calder  says  that  in  the  Indus  Valley  tn  West 
Pakistan  the  population  grows  at  the  rate  of 
10  more  mouths  to  be  fed  every  5  minute*.  In 
that  same  5  minutes  In  that  same  place,  an 
acre  of  land  is  being  lost  through  water-log- 
ging and  salinity 

Paul  Ehrllch  says.  'Thoae  clowns  who  are 
talking  of  feeding  a  big  population  In  the 
year  2000  from  make-believe  'green  revolu- 
tions' .  .  ,  should  learn  some  elementary  bi- 
ology, meteorology,  agricultural  economics 
and  anthropology." 

Today's  accelerating  rate  of  population 
growtii  Is  due  primarily  to  the  consequence* 
of  modem  medicine  which  has  lowered  the 
world's  death  rate  without  an  accompanying 
lowering  of  the  birth  rate. 

Rereading  the  1936  beet  seller.  An  Ameri- 
can Doctor's  Odyssey,  is  today  a  disturbing 
experience.  The  author,  Victor  Hetser,  tells  of 
actlvltiee  when  he  beaded  the  Asian  section 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  Internation- 
al Health  Division.  In  a  chapter  entitled, 
'Dividends  from  Philanthropy"  he  tells  not 
only  of  the  successful  attack  on  hookworm 
and  other  diseases  but  of  the  "great  prog- 
ress" achieved  by  1934  In  upgrading  the 
"backward  public  health  situation  of  1914 
for  which  I  rejoice  to  feel  the  Foundation  Is 
largely  responsible  (tills  progress)  fairly 
staggers  the  imagination." 

In  retrospect,  the  highly  motivated,  well- 
intentioned  stafT  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  other  similar  good  Samaritans 
might  well  have  been  advised  to  slow  down 
the  dissemination  of  modern  medtdne  until 
Asia's  resources  could  be  developed,  until  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  agricultural  tech- 
nology could  be  expanded,  and  some  way 
found  to  motivate  man  to  limit  his  popu- 
lation. Herman  Kahu.  reflecting  on  the  good 
and  bad  effects  of  prematurely  bringing 
modern  medicine  to  a  nation  says,  perhaps 
only  half  facetiously,  the  United  States  was 
fortunate  to  develop  her  resources  before  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  began  lu  good 
works. 

Agriculturalists  (and  this  writer  Is  one) 
too  glibly  damn  modern  medicine  while  strW- 
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Ing  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  through  Im- 
proved agricultural  technology.  More  food 
will  certainly  meon  that  more  people  will 
live.  This  will  accelerate  the  population  explo- 
sion KtlU  more.  Obviously,  without  effective 
population  control,  on  agricultural  break- 
through resulting  In  Increased  yields  might 
be  aa  detrimental  to  some  countries  as  was 
the  use  of  DDT  on  the  malar  la- bearing 
anopheles  mosquito. 

Perhaps  no  one.  with  a  clear  conscience, 
can  deny  a  hungry  nation  the  technology 
for  on  agricultural  revolution.  Even  If  he 
wanted  to.  he  could  not.  Today's  transistor 
radio  and  the  Jet  provide  the  means  for 
the  knowledge  and  the  theft  of  the  new 
seeds. 

However,  simultaneously  with  the  release 
of  improved  food  crop  varieties  to  a  hungry 
nation,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  limit  that 
nation's  population  growth.  Not  to  do  sj  Is  to 
Ignore  history,  and  he  who  ignores  history, 
the  axiom  says.  Is  condemned  to  relive  It. 
In  this  case,  to  relive  history  Is  to  endure 
EtlU  another  spurt  in  population  growth. 

Should  we  then  be  disappointed  that  the 
Qreen  Revolution  Is  neither  very  green  nor 
very  revolutionary?  Indeed,  is  the  world 
ready  for  a  Greer   Revolution? 

Malthus'  dismal  theorem  said,  essentially, 
that  If  the  only  check  on  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation is  starvation  and  misery,  then  no 
matter  how  favorable  the  environment  or 
how  advanced  the  technology,  the  popula- 
tion will  grow  until  it  Is  miserable  and 
starves.  Kenneth  Bouldlng  has,  however, 
what  he  calls  the  "Utterly  Dismal  Theorem," 
This  Is  the  proposition  "that  If  the  only 
check  on  growth  of  population  Is  starvation 
and  misery,  then  any  technological  Improve- 
ment will  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  sum  of  human  mLsery  as  It 
permits  a  larger  proportion  to  live  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  of  misery  and  starva- 
tion as  before  the  change"  (Bouldlng,  19S6). 

Bouldlng  uses  Ireland  as  an  example  of 
this  "Utterly  Dismal  Theorem. "  In  the  17th 
century,  the  population  of  Ireland  had  come 
Into  balance  with  the  carrying  capacity  of 
her  land.  Two  million  Irish  lived  there 
destitute. 

Then  came  the  18th  Century  truly  Green 
Revolution.  The  Irish  potato  was  Introduced 
to  the  Emerald  Isle  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Agricultural  production  shot  up. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  Increased 
The  Irish  multiplied  accordingly.  By  1836. 
eight  million  Irish  lived  where  only  two  mil- 
lion had  lived  In  the  previous  century. 

Then  arrived  a  totally  new  plant  disease 
caused  by  the  previously  unknown  fungus 
Phytophthora  infestans  and  the  potato  crop 
was  destroyed.  In  the  resulting  IrUh  fam- 
Inea  of  the  lB40e.  two  million  Irish  starved 
to  death,  two  million  Irish  emigrated,  and 
four  million  Irish  were  left  on  the  land  in 
abject  poverty. 

When  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Green 
Revolution.  Its  name  will  be  disaster  if  it 
arrives  ahead  of  a  Population  Control 
Revolution. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  T. 
SCHMIDT 


FRANK  M    WHISTON 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  the  people  of 
Chicago  learned  of  the  death  of  Prank 
M.  Whiston,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education. 

The  loss  of  his  services  as  head  of  our 
school  system  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
one  that  wUI  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come  for  indeed  Mr.  Whiston  had  a  com- 
passionate understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems that  pubUc  education  faces  in  urban 
communities,  and  he  had  worked  tire- 
lessly to  find  solutions. 

The  Chicago  Tribime  quite  properly 
eulogized  his  enormous  contribution  to 
the  people  of  Chicago,  and  I  should  like 
to  Include  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
in  my  remarks  today. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  joins  me  in  extending  to 
the  family  of  Prank  M.  Whiston  our 
deepest  condolences. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  follows : 
FoANK  M,  Whiston 

Frank  M.  Whiston  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side over  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
during  a  period  of  endless  troubles.  Often  be 
had  good  reasons  to  resign  the  job  in  disgust, 
especially  In  196S  when  Mayor  Daley's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  School  Board  Nomina- 
tions recommended  that  he  be  denied  re- 
appointment. The  mayor  had  the  good  sense 
to  reject  the  advice. 

Thruout  all  the  wrangling  over  school 
policies  Mr.  Whiston  remained  a  courtly,  aid- 
fashioned  gentleman  He  kept  his  cool,  as  the 
young  follcs  say.  when  the  school  system 
badly  needed  a  conciliator,  a  conservative.  In 
the  hot  dispute  over  the  retirement  of  former 
Supt.  Benjamin  Willis.  It  was  Mr,  Whiston 
who  engineered  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Chicago  owes  him  thanks  for  his  23  years 
of  service  as  an  unpaid  member  of  the  school 
board  and  especially  for  the  last  7  years  when 
he  was  the  president  Let  us  hope  that  the 
next  president  will  be  aa  lerelbeaded. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PEMNST1.VAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\-ES 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  la£t  week 
the  CommoDwealtli  of  Pennsylvania  was 
saddened  by  the  untimely  death  of  a 
splendid  man.  our  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  William  T. 
Schmidt.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  describe  my  own  feeling  of  loss  at  the 
death  of  this  man  who  was  as  close  to 
me  as  any  man  could  po&slbly  be. 

I  campaigned  at  the  side  of  Bill 
Schmidt  when  he  firBt  ran  for  public  of- 
fice, and  I  knew  that  his  Incredible  ener- 
gy would  certainly  lead  to  %ictor>'  In  the 
race  for  the  mayoralty  of  Scranton.  Pa. 
He  was  indeed  elected  and  became,  I  be- 
lieve, the  outstanding  major  of  Scran- 
ton in  the  20th  century.  HisAvorking  day 
began  long  before  sunr^e.  and  ended 
long  after  sunset.  He  btodgbt  a  refresh- 
ing candor  to  the  office,  and  the  people 
of  Scranton  came  to  know  their  govern- 
ment as  they  had  never  known  it  be- 
fore. 

He  left  the  office  of  mayor  and  went 
into  private  business,  but  his  enormous 
commitment  to  public  service  would  not 
permit  liim  to  refuse  when  another  call 
came  to  him.  He  went  to  Harri-sburg  to 
become  an  a.s.'ilstant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  entru.'ited  with  overseeing  the 
implementation  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram tn  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  shortly  named  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  then.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Through  all  these  years.  Bill  had  been 
my  friend.  Too  seldom  were  we  able  to 
get  together:  the  obligations  of  public  of- 
fice kept  both  of  us  ceaselessly  commit- 
ted. But  in  the  precious  times  we  did 
meet,  and  in  countless  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls.  I  was  able  to  watch  the  work 
he  was  doing  to  build,  flrst  a  city,  then 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  particu- 
larly the  people  of  Scranton,  mourn  his 
passing.  They  have  lost  one  of  the  out- 
standing public  servants  of  this  or  any 
other  century.  For  myself  and  my  wife. 
Tess.  It  Is  also  a  deep  personal  loss.  I 
know  the  grief  that  Bill's  wife.  Peg.  and 
his  two  daughters.  Gayle  and  Debra  must 
feel  at  their  great  loss.  We  all  share  that 
grief.  But  we  would  ask  them  to  be  con- 
soled by  this  one  thought  when  they 
think  of  husband  or  father  In  a  time 
when  many  are  content  to  be  nameless 
and  to  do  little.  In  a  time  when  others 
seek  distinction  in  destruction.  Bill 
Schmidt  made  his  own  very  personal 
mark  upon  history,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  giant 
among  men.  building  whatever  future 
divine  providence  may  see  fit  to  bestow 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  append  to  tliese 
remarks  two  editorials  from  the  Scran- 
ton Tribune  and  the  Scranton  Times, 
as  well  as  an  article  from  the  Scranton 
Tribune  of  last  Wednesday: 
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(Prom  the  BerantoD  Trtbune,  Sept.  7.  19701 
WnxiAM  T.  Schmidt 

Within  the  Ehort  period  of  less  t-h^n  a 
week  ScrantoQ  tus  lost  two  of  its  former 
m»yors  to  death,  Stanley  J.  Davis  after  the 
fullness  of  a  life  of  81  yemrs.  WUllam  T. 
Schmidt  all  too  soon  at  s^e  43  and  In  the 
high  flowering  of  an  ImpresstTe  career  In 
pubuc  service. 

BUI  Schmidt's  passing  t&kes  from  Penn- 
sylvania at  large  an  sble  and  conscientious 
offlcial.  For  the  past  six  months  he  was  sac- 
rotary  of  commerce  in  the  cabinet  of  Oov- 
emor  Shafer,  a  poet  to  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced after  serving  nearly  a  year  as  deputy 
secretary  of  the  department. 

But  It  Is  as  Mayor  Schmidt  that  Scrantonl- 
ans  and  Scranton  area  residents  think  of  the 
very  peraonablo  young  man  who  was  the 
principal  In  a  surprising  election  campaign 
In  U>61  which  will  be  prominent  in  the 
city's  political  history  for  years  to  oome. 

In  his  first  contest  for  public  oOce, 
Schmidt,  then  38.  defeated  Mayor  James  T. 
Hanlon.  who  bad  been  the  city's  chief  execu- 
tive 16  years.  The  victory  of  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  over  Mayor  Hanlon.  the  city 
Democratic  leader  of  a  city-county  Demo- 
cratic organization  partnership  of  Mayor 
Hanlon  and  County  Commissioner  Michael 
Lawier,  returned  the  GOP  to  City  Hall  and 
loosened  a  grip  the  Democratic  Party  had 
held  at  virtually  every  point  of  elective  office 
here. 

Schmidt  had  assisted  a  year  earlier  In  the 
memorable  campaign  of  WUllam  W.  Scranton 
for  Congress  and  so  was  In  the  vanguard 
of  a  movement  which  broke  up  a  political 
monopoly  In  the  area  and  introduced  an 
element  of  balance  which  still  persists. 

Bill  Schmidt  did  things  weU.  He  was  presi- 
dent and  saluutorlan  of  the  Tech  High 
School  Class  of  1S41.  He  took  a  position  with 
the  Third  National  Bank  and  rose  to  the 
office  of  assistant  cashier.  He  demonstrated  as 
mayor  administrative  ability  and  had  suc- 
ceaa  In  hia  aim  of  involving  more  people  and 
interesting  more  pepole  In  city  government 
and  Its  problems.  And  with  his  natural 
frlendllneaB,  his  genuine  liking  for  and  con- 
cern for  people,  he  won  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion of  many  who  once  resented  his  defeating 
Mayor  Hanlon. 

Losing  a  reelection  bid  to  former  Mayor 
Walsh,  who  sparked  at  least  a  temporary  re- 
vival In  the  city  of  old  Democratic  voting 
patterns.  Mayor  Schmidt  had  executive  poal- 
tlons  In  private  business  before  going  Into 
service  with  the  state  to  display  a  skill  and 
dedication  capped  when  the  governor  named 
him  to  head  tbe  comnierce  department. 

Bin  Schmldfs  death  Is  truly  mourned  and 
the  83rmpathy  of  the  community  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Schmidt  and  the  Schmidt  daughters. 
Oayle  and  Debra. 

jProm  the  Scranton  Times,  Sept.  8.  I»70) 
WnxuM  T.  ScHumr 

From  president  and  salutatortan  of  bis 
high  school  class  to  mayor  of  his  city  and 
commerce  secretary  of  his  state  were  the  out- 
lines of  the  distinguished  record  compUed  by 
Wmiam  T.  Schmidt  before  death  halted  his 
crowded  career  last  Sunday  at  the  age  of  46. 

His  capacity  for  leadership  and  service  was 
recognized  in  all  of  his  endeavors,  which  In- 
cluded reapon-slble  positions  in  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  In  government.  But  It  was 
In  public  affairs  he  became  beet  known,  al- 
though he  first  aspired  to  pubUc  office  only 
nine  brief  years  ago. 

Mr,  Schmidt's  upset  election  as  mayor  In 
1961  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  his  own 
career  and  In  the  political  Ufe  of  the  city 
and  county.  A  long  Democratic  hold  on  locsJ 
government  was  broken.  Republican  party 
fortunes  have  been  generaUy  on  the  rise  In 
the  city  and  county  ever  since. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Schmidt  while  mayor  to  edu- 
cate the  citizenry  to  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
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lema  facing  local  government.  He  had  a  fUlr 
for  graphic  portrayal  of  a  situation  and  used 
all  of  the  communications  media  In  this 
effort,  the  flrst  local  public  official  to  do  so. 
He  also  involved  hundreds  of  private  citizens 
In  governmental  affairs  by  appointing  them 
to  newly  established  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Solutions  to  municipal  problems  did  not 
come  easUy  and  many  are  stUl  being  pursued. 
However,  the  graep  of  local  government 
gained  by  Mr.  Schmidt  during  his  foiu  years 
as  the  city's  chief  executive  stood  him  and 
the  state  In  good  stead  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  Oov.  Shafer  to  serve  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  successively  a  d^uty  oommerce 
secretary  directing  state  and  federal  economic 
aid  programs  in  Pennsylvania.  Oov.  Shafer's 
representative  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commlaalon  and,  since  January,  oommerce 
secretary.  In  these  roles  he  brought  to  bear 
his  background  to  appreciate  a  community's 
needs  which  were  beyond  the  resources  of 
local  government.  He  became  Instrumental 
la  channeling  federal  and  state  grante  to 
assist  them.  In  all  of  these  posts  he  did  much 
to  faelp  relieve  this  region's  unique  land  rec- 
lamation and  surface  support  problems  and 
to  aid  In  the  continuation  of  the  expansion 
of  Its  Industrial  base. 

If  one  word  were  to  sum  up  Mr.  Schmidt's 
remarkable  career,  service  probably  does  It 
beat.  We  didn't  always  agree  with  him,  nor 
he  with  us,  diulng  hl3  days  at  City  HaU. 
But  we  oonslatentty  admired  his  fulltlme 
dedication  to  a  challenging  Job  and  do  now. 
not  only  In  his  service  as  mayor  but  in  each 
of  the  assignments  he  took  on  to  improve 
the  everyday  life  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Schmidt's  death  Is  a  geniUne  loss  to 
his  nauve  city  and  to  the  peeple  of  Peimsyl- 
vania.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his 
wife  and  daughters  wboae  grief  is  broadly 
shared. 

IProm  the  Scranton  Tribune,  Sept.  9.  2970] 

SORKOWITTI,  PABEWXXL  TO  CTTT'S  25X8  B^YOR  : 

Oexxtino  Thkonob  Oivs  T»iBtnx  to  Bill 

Schmidt 

(By  Bob  Reese) 

The  people  of  Scranton — young  and  old. 
rich  and  poor,  known  and  unknown — aald 
goodbye  to  BlU  Schmidt  on  Tuesday. 

Quietly  and  slowly,  they  moved  in  double 
lines  Into  tbe  Snowdoo  Funeral  Home,  IBIO 
Sanderson  Ave.,  and  passed  the  bier  of  tbe 
man  who  had  been  tbe  35th  mayor  of  Scran- 
ton. 

After  leaving  office  WUllam  T.  Schmidt 
rose  to  become  Pennsylvania's  Commerce 
Secretary,  but  he  was  stul  "Mayor"  to  the 
people  standing  quietly  in  small  knots  out- 
side of  tbe  funeral  home  on  Wednesday. 

"It's  been  like  this  since  2  o'clock."  Howard 
Snowdon  observed. 

A  mile  and  one-half  away,  black  bunting 
bad  been  placed  over  the  main  entrance  of 
City  HaU  and  the  flag  at  the  comer  of  the 
buUdlng  dropped  limply  at  balf-etaff. 

A  reporter  who  had  helped  to  "cover"  the 
BUI  Schmidt  years  In  City  Hall  moved  along 
in  the  Blow  line  to  tbe  bier  but  his  thoughts 
were  down  at  the  massive  stone  buUdtng  at 
Mulberry  Street  and  N.  Washington  Avenue. 

The  people  In  the  line  with  him  brought 
back  the  past  years  as  if  they  were  yestenlay. 
-A  famUlar  face  there.  It  was  that  of  a 
young  man  who  back  In  1961  bad  helped  to 
guard  the  voting  machines  as  the  abaentee 
ballots  ware  counted,  providing  tbe  new 
mayor  with  a  alight  edge  over  his  opponent, 
the  late  Mayor  James  T.  Hanlon. 

Other  faces  were  there,  too.  Those  of  pres- 
ent and  lormer  City  Hall  employes  and  those 
who  ha^  been  Mayor  Schmidt's  political  foes 
on  City  Council.  Speaking  quietly,  the  late 
admitted  they  had  not  always  agreed  with 
tne  mayor.  But  they  added:  "He  was  a  good 
roan." 

It  was  perhaps  the  great  numbers  of  "little 
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people '  who  were  there  on  Tuesday  that 
reaUy  told  the  tale.  For  BUI  Schmidt  was  one 
of  those  "Iliue  people"  who  back  In  1961  had 
electrified  all  of  Scranton  with  his  upset  vic- 
tory that  broke  a  Democratic  hold  on  the 
city  which  had  lasted  16  years. 

The  thoughu  went  flying  back  to  the  sum- 
mer months  of  that  year.  A  young  reporter 
was  sitting  with  hla  fatber  on  a  porch  in 
West  Scranton. 

It  was  hot  and  Bill  Schmidt  remarked 
about  the  beat  when  be  stepped  onto  the 
porch  during  one  of  his  door-to-door  safaris 
througb  the  city,  ceaselessly  seeking  votes 
He  put  the  smaU  radio  from  the  answerUig 
service  to  his  ear  as  he  talked.  That  was 
typical  BIU  Schmidt.  Always  trying  to  do  two 
or  more  Jobs  at  once. 

And  other  tilings  came  to  mind.  too.  How 
about  the  day  tbe  rain  gutters  at  City  hall 
clogged  up  with  sand  and  tbe  young  mayor 
at  his  desk  was  deluged  with  water  that 
came  through  tbe  celling?  He  laughed  at  the 
picture  and  arUcIe  that  told  of  the  "flood" 
in  the  following  morning's  Tribune. 

There  were  the  serious  times.  Like  the 
time  he  debated  tbe  man  who  was  to  defeat 
blm,  Atty.  James  Walsh,  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  "How  did  It  go, "  he  earnestly 
asked  reporters  afterward. 

There  were  many  other  memories.  Those 
of  tbe  press  conferences  at  City  Hall  and  of 
the  many  and  varied  crises  that  d&Uy  con- 
front a  mayor. 

Remembered,  too,  were  the  nights  he  came 
Into  The  Tribune  newsroom  to  give  report- 
ers details  of  late  breaking  stories 

But.  back  to  reality.  The  line  moves  to- 
ward  the  bier  and  there  is  Peg  Schmidt,  the 
mayor's  widow,  her  eyes  red  and  sad  Her 
daughters,  Oayle.  20.  and  Debra.  18,  are  be- 
side her.  A  member  of  tbe  Police  Honor 
Guard  stands  at  the  head  of  the  casket. 

The  line  moves  quickly  and  a  reporter  says 
"goodbye"  to  a  mayor  he  knew  and  Uked 

BUI  Schmidt  win  be  buried  today  in  Camp 
HUl  where  his  brother.  Richard  A.  Schmidt 
is  interred.  His  brother  was  killed  Feb.  25, 
1969.  In  an  automobile  accident. 

City  HaU  wlU  be  closed  from  11  ejn  to  1 
p.m.  as  the  funeral  takes  place  from  Trinity 
EvangeUcal  Lutheran  Church,  Camp  HIII 
Burial  wlU  be  in  St.  John's  Cemetery.  Camp 
HIU.  *^ 

A  detail  of  uniformed  Scranton  poHcemen 
win  act  as  pallbearers  and  the  city  will  bs 
represented  by  various  officials  Including 
Mayor  Eugene  Peters  and  Council  President 
Anthony  Cognettl. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUBEN  SALAZAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cja.xroni€tA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1870 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  pall  hangs  over  Los  Angeles 
for  all  of  us  have  lost  a  friend.  Ruben 
Salazar.  writer  and  reporter,  who  died 
needlessly  during  the  recent  riot  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  contributed  much  to  our 
community, 

Ruben  Salazar  was  not  a  fence  strad- 
dler,  he  was  not  a  spectator  in  our  so- 
ciety. He  was  committed  to  justice,  and 
he  was  Involved  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Mexican  Americans  to  secure  their 
rights.  He  was  committed  to  change — not 
by  violent  revolution — but  by  exposing 
the  injustices  that  occur;  and  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  sense  of  fairness  inherent 
in  Ainericans. 

This  Chicano  spoke  for  Chicanos;  he 
spoke  to  them  and.  In  addition,  he  re- 
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layed  their  message  to  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica that  has  ignored  their  plight. 

Ruben  Salazar  understood  exploita- 
tion, deprivation,  and  discrimination.  He 
knew  that  the  housing  for  Chicanos  was 
Inadequate.  He  knew  that  the  wages  paid 
to  the  Mexican  American  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  hia 
family.  Thus,  he  served  as  a  major  link 
between  the  Mexican  American  smd  tbe 
rest  of  the  community, 

Ruben  Salazar  will  be  missed but  he 

will  be  remembered.  We  must  each  at- 
tempt to  become  aa  dedicated  and  aa 
committed  to  Justice  as  was  he.  We  must 
continue  to  work  for  a  realization  of  the 
Ideals  he  espoused  so  articulately,  and 
so  well. 
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most    significant    antlconsumer    legislation 
now  in  the  Congress." 

Iri.iport  quotas  mean  higher  prices.  Special 
Interests  gain  at  '.he  expense  of  the  public 
interest. 


DANGERS    IN    MELIB    TRADE    BILL 
SEEN  BY  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAU 

IN  THI  HODSE  OP  RKPRBaKMTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  bills  likely  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  before  adjourn- 
ment Is  the  1970  trade  bill.  If  it  is  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  this  bill  might 
well  trigger  a  regressive  world  trade  war. 
It  will  most  certainly  mean  higher  prices 
for  American  consumers  least  able  to 
afford  them. 

The  entire  garment  industry  in  Hawaii, 
employing  about  3,000  persons,  Ls  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  the  bill's  pas.%age 
because  of  the  harsh  import  quotas  on 
textile  products. 

All  of  these  unfortunate  possibilities 
are  spotlighted  in  a  perceptive  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  and  which  I  offer  for  inclu- 
sion at  this  point  In  tbe  Ricord: 
(Prom    tbe    Honolulu    Advertiser,   Aug.    28, 
I970I 
The  Tuob  Bno. 
Sometime  next  month  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives WlU  vote  on  the  trade  bill  which 
has  come  out  of  tbe  Ways  nnd  Meuu  Com- 
mittee. 

Por  the  sake  of  the  consumer,  tor  world 
trade  harmony  and  for  the  principle  of 
friendliness  between  nations,  this  bin  should 
not  pass.  And.  If  It  does  pass  both  House  and 
Senate.  President  Nlion  should  veto  It. 

The  bin,  now  related  to  textiles,  shoes  and 
on  Import  quotas,  has  an  Immediate  tlnlc 
with  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  has  a  blossoming  W6  million  a  year 
garment  Industry  that  employs  3,000  persons. 
The  local  manufacturers  Import  almost  all 
of  thelj  textUes  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  quota  on  textiles  contained  In  the  bUI 
would,  as  Governor  Burns  Fays,  seriously  Im- 
pair the  Hawaii  garment  Industry. 

Rep.  Spark  Uatsunaga  has  asked  that 
Hawaii.  Alaalra  and  Puerto  Rleo  be  exempted 
from  the  textile  Import  quota  because  they 
are  non -contiguous  areas. 

Of  course,  the  trade  bill  contains  dangen 
that  go  beyond  these  local  angles.  It  Is  feared 
that  ss  the  bill  gains  momentum  In  Congress, 
more  and  more  articles  wUI  be  added  to  tbe 
quota  list. 

Tbe  Inevitable  result  would  be  retaliation 
by  other  nations.  A  trade  war  would  he  a 
distinct  possibility. 

The  bin  also  may  be,  as  a  White  House 
consumer  affalra  spokesman   bellevea.   -the 


THIS  IS  YOUR  SON  CALLINO 
PROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DAODARIO 

or  coNNxcncUT 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  valuable  services  performed  by 
amateur  radio  operators — "hams"  as 
they  are  frequently  called.  Operating 
their  own  private  radio  stations,  hams 
render  emergency  assistance  in  provid- 
ing communications  during  disasters 
such  as  Hurricane  Celia.  We  have  all  read 
accounts  of  such  activities  and  are  well 
aware  of  the  invaluable  help  these  volim- 
teers  provide.  What  is  not  so  well  known 
is  the  continuing  assistance  hams  pro- 
vide In  alleviating  a  most  human  prob- 
lem— the  loneliness  and  suffering  that 
comes  from  the  separation  and  lack  of 
communications  between  our  servicemen 
and  their  families.  Those  of  us  who  daily 
see  our  wives,  children,  and  close  friends 
forget  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  whose  contact  with 
their  families  is  limited  to  letters  and 
occasional  photographs.  Like  the  con- 
cerned public  servants  they  are,  hams 
have  stepped  forward  to  lend  their  aid 
and  provide  radio  communications  fa- 
cilities so  that  servicemen  abroad  can 
talk  to  their  loved  ones  at  home.  Using 
'phone  patch"  equipment  coupled  di- 
rectly to  their  own  radio  receivers  and 
transmitters,  hams  call  friends  and  par- 
ents of  .■servicemen  on  the  telephones  and 
let  them  talk  to  their  absent  soldier  in 
Vietnam  who  use  military  radio  facili- 
ties over  there.  Acting  as  the  vital  link, 
the  ham  provides  a  much  needed  human 
contact  between  individuals  separated  by 
the  war. 

An  excellent  article  detailing  these 
phone  patch  activities  recently  appeared 
In  Parade  magazine.  I  take  thl>  oppor- 
tunity to  Insert  the  article  in  the  Cox- 
CRCssiONAL  Rkcosd  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  and  other 
readers: 

This  la  Totra  son  CstojKo  Paoic  VimsAii 
(By  John  O.  Rogers) 
MtLUNOTON,  N.J.— without  even  leaving 
their  peaceful  mountalntop  home  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  A 
Yankaakas  and  their  chUdren  are  Intimately 
and  busily  In  touch  with  the  Vietnam  wax 
Pearly  every  day  of  the  year. 

Tank,  as  he  16  called,  and  his  wife  Helen 
are  amateur  ham  radio  operators  and  on 
eome  days  their  powerful  short  wave  equip- 
ment Installed  In  a  den  off  the  living  room 
relays  as  many  as  140  telephone  calls  to 
parents,  wives  and  sweethearu  from  U.S. 
military  men  In  Vietnam. 

HonsEwoaK  watts 
"When   reception    Is   good   and    the  calls 
are  piuing  up,"  says  attractive  Helen,  "the 
housework  Just  doesn't  get  done.  It  has  to 
wait  for  a  break." 

"Most  of  the  conversations  are  happy  ones, 
full  of  love,  hope  and  emotion."  says  Tank, 
pilot  for  tbe  private  planes  of  the  Ronson 
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Corp.  "We  know  because  we  have  to  listen 
in  order  to  flip  the  switch  whenever  one  of 
the  parties  say*.  'Over.'  But  sometimes  you 
get  a  Bsd  one.  The  other  day  this  guy  asked 
his  wife.  Why  haven't  you  been  writing  me?" 
And  she  told  blm.  'Toull  find  out  In  a  few 
days  when  the  divorce  papers  arrive."  " 

Tank's  station — AFB2DEF — Is  one  of  18S 
In  the  VS.  which  take  part  In  tbe  program 
known  u  MARS — Military  AOlUate  Radio 
System.  Most  of  the  members  are  hams,  like 
Yank  and  Helen  with  their  receivers  and 
transmitters  right  In  the  home.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  them  Is  Sen.  Barry  Oold- 
water  of  ArlEona,  who  operatee  from  his  hill- 
top residence  In  Phoenix  While  the  basic 
bLuIneee  of  MARS  is  to  provide  a  backup 
communications  network  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, tbe  MARS  hams  are  principally  oc- 
cupied these  days  with  the  Vietnam  phone 
calls. 

"I've  sa'  '\ere  at  tbe  set  as  long  as  five 
hours  without  even  getting  up,"  says  Tank. 
"With  all  those  phone  calls  waiting  to  be 
handled,  you  dont  Just  tell  Vietnam  you're 
clodng  down.  And  I  wouldn't  want  to. 
either.  This  Is  my  way  of  being  involved. 
There's  a  great  kick  in  bringing  a  boy  in 
touch  with  his  mother  from  halfway  arotmd 
the  world." 

MARS  has  handled  some  a  million  calls 
from  Vietnam  since  December.  1966.  The  pro- 
cedure is  this.  The  serriceman  goes  to  one 
of  the  76  MARS  stBtlone  malnUlned  by  the 
military  in  Vietnam  and  waits  in  line.  Mean- 
while, be  gives  the  MARS  operator  his  name 
and  tbe  Lelcphone  number  he  wants  to  reach 
In  tbe  US.  The  MARS  operator  sends  those 
names  and  numbers  to  a  U.8  operator  such 
as  Helen  Tankaskas.  PARADE  watched  her  at 
work  the  other  day.  She  dialed  the  flrst  phone 
number — it  was  Raleigh.  N  C. — and  when 
someone  answered  she  explained  who  she  wae 
and  a&ked  whether  tbe  Raleigh  number  would 
accept  a  collect  call  from  Mllllngton,  N.J., 
from  Sgt.  may  Smith.  The  reply  was  an 
emotional  affirmative.  Helen  told  the  Vietnam 
op«ator  to  put  Sergeant  Smltb  on  and  tbe 
conversation  began — by  short  wave  radio 
from  Vietnam  to  the  Tankaskas  home  and  by 
commercial  telephone  on  to  Raleigh.  The 
only  ooet  was  the  phone  bill. 

•Sometimes,"  says  Helen,  "they're  eipect- 
Ing  the  call  and  sometimes  it's  a  complete 
surprise  out  of  the  blue.  A  mother  or  a 
wife  may  gasp  and  then  t>ecome  speechless. 
If  that  happens  we  sort  of  settle  them  down 
a  bit  so  they  can  get  started  talking." 

SIROSTWAVK   OSAMA 

Tbe  variety  of  calls  is  as  broad  as  life.  A 
girl  friend  pleads.  "When  the  next  letter  ar- 
rives, tear  It  up.  I  didn't  mean  tboae  things." 
A  soldier's  wife  in  a  maternity  ward  tells 
him  he  has  a  new  son  or  daughter.  Many 
young  men  call  to  reassure  famlllea  that  their 
wounds  are  alight.  One  call  was  from  a  ser- 
geant who  aald  that  a  young  soldier  was 
out  of  control  and  needed  advice  from  hlE 
fatber.  So  dad  got  on  and  from  Cleveland, 
U.6  A  ,  spoke  the  few  words  to  his  son  that 
straightened  him  out  in  a  remote  Vietnam 
military  base.  There  have  even  been  a  few 
marrlagee  performed  over  MARS, 

Tank  and  Helen  have  placed  phone  calls 
to  all  60  states  and  13  foreign  countries.  The 
two  oldest  of  their  six  children  live  away 
from  home  but  Kurt,  IB,  Is  a  skilled  operator 
and  pitches  in  to  help.  The  contribution  of 
Jean.  Ifl.  Is  to  run  the  kitchen  when  her 
mother  Is  tied  up  at  the  radio.  Mary  Chris- 
tine, 9.  and  Alexander  Jr,,  7.  tike  to  hang 
around  the  den — "ham  shack"  is  the  correct 
term — and  listen  In  on  convenattons.  As  they 
arrived  home  from  school  the  other  day.  they 
watched  their  mother  complete  the  33.S92d 
call  handled  by  tbe  Tankaskas  station. 

AKOCKD   TKT   CLOCK 

Senator  Ooldwater's  station  in  Phoenix  has 
a  club  Of  more  than  25  f^eratore  which  en- 
ables tt  lo  apreaa  out  the  work  and  operate 
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34  boura  a  day.  But  the  Tank»ska£  family 
operation  ranges  from  10  to  18  bours.  When 
he  Isn't  flying.  Tank  puts  In  a  long  scheduie 
and  Helen  serves  blm  many  a  meal  at  the 
set.  He.  In  turn.  Is  greatly  appreciative  of 
her  help  and  underxcands  that  sometimes  she 
may  put  radio  ahead  of  housework.  "Only 
dull  people  have  Immaculate  bouses,"  says 
Yank  Their  bam  togetherness  extend*  even 
to  their  personal  call  letters.  He's  WA2DBF. 
She's  one  letter  away  at  WAaDBO. 

It's  a  long  and  arduous  devotion  the  MARS 
operators  contribute  but  they  love  It  and  feel 
fuUy  rewarded  by  letters  such  as  this  one 
Yank  and  Helen  received  from  a  mother  last 
December:  "Ood  blesa  you.  Hearing  his  voice 
snd  knowing  he  Is  all  right  was  the  n>o«t 
wonderful  Christmas  present  we  couJd  have 
had.' 


DIRECT  ELECTION   OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  carries  a  very 
effective  and  timely  editorial  on  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  other  body.  Many  Members  of 
the  House  I  would  trust  have  looked  at 
the  measure  again  with  more  practical 
thinking  than  they  exhibited  when  the 
amendment  was  literally  stampeded 
through  our  body.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  proposal  in  its 
present  form  which  I  believe  would  do  a 
disservice  to  our  political  system.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the  Sep- 
tember 14  Tribune  editorial  which 
follows: 

JProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  14.  19701 
DtREcr  Elbctiov  or  th*  PaesnuNT 

The  Senate  has  opened  debate  on  a  con- 
stitutional aroendment  providing  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
A  nationwide  popular  vote  would  prevail  and 
the  electoral  college  would  be  abolished.  The 
proposed  amendment  provides  that  If  no 
team  of  candidates  receivee  40  per  cent  of 
the  popular  Tot«.  a  runoff  election  would  be 
beld  between  the  top  two  pairs. 

We  find  no  pressing  reason  for  an  amend- 
ment of  this  sort,  which  is  another  reflection 
of  the  Itch  for  innovation  merely  for  the  sake 
of  m  .ovation.  The  specter  has  been  raised 
that  a  shift  of  42.000  votes  in  the  1968  Presi- 
dential election  might  have  given  a«orge 
WaUace  of  Alabama,  a  tblrd  party  candi- 
date, the  balance  of  power. 

Direct  popular  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  would  be  the  Anal  blow  to 
federalism,  the  principle  on  which  the 
Union  wis  founded.  The  aoverelgnty  of  the 
states  has  been  snormoualy  dlmlnlKhed  by 
the  centralisation  of  power  In  Washington. 
A  direct  popular  vote  would  remove  them 
entirely  from  the  electoral  prcx^ess. 

There  are  other  objections  of  almost  equal 
force  to  ^iie  proposed  amendment,  which 
cleared  the  House  a  year  ago  by  a  vote  of  339 
to  70.  A  system  depending  on  a  nationwide 
bead  count  would  almost  certainly  weaken 
the  two-pawty  system  by  encouraging  the  rise 
of  splinter  partJes.  which  have  been  the  baine 
of  European  politics,  especially  In  Prance  and 
Italy. 

As  Rep.  William  Clay  of  Missouri  said  dur- 
ing House  debate.  "The  likelihood  of  division 
and  splinter  parties  would  be  encouraged  by 
the  direct  rwpular  vote.  The  faotlons  of  the 
present  parties  who  do  not  compose  the  ma- 
jority— but  a  large  minority  at  their  respec- 
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twe  conventions — would  likely  (aet  compelled 
to  strike  out  on  their  own  to  reap  the  senti- 
ment which  exists  for  their  position  and 
candidate. 

"If  it  were  unnecessary  to  win  the  indi- 
vidual states  to  win  the  Presidency,  the 
mere  poealblUty  of  winning  by  precluding 
another  candidate's  majority  would  prove  too 
irresistible  to  paas  up.  After  all.  It  takes  (30 
million  to  finance  such  a  campaign — and 
with  dlr*ct  popular  vote,  a  candidate  would 
not  have  to  travel  the  50  states  or  concen- 
trate on  the  total  t7nlt«d  States  populace 
when  a  section  or  a  sector  of  It  Is  sufficient 
to  throw  the  election." 

Mr.  Clay  predicted  the  appearance,  under 
such  a  system,  of  black  separatist,  conserva- 
tive and  liberal  parties,  working  outside  the 
existing  major  parties.  He  said  they  were 
certain  to  take  root  when  It  becomes  unnec- 
essary for  them  to  work  wlthlo  the  major 
political  parties.  Public  opinion  would  be 
radicalized  and  the  rights  of  all  minorities 
would  oe  endangered  by  removing  Incentive 
for  compromise. 

A  more  practical  objection,  to  the  proposed 
amendment  la  that  It  has  little  likelihood  of 
being  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the  states 
1 38 1,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  lor  34 
of  them  would  be  adversely  affected.  Sen. 
Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  for  example,  said 
his  state  had  0.93  per  cent  of  the  present 
electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, whereas  in  the  1968  election  It  bad 
only  0.73  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

U  any  change  in  the  present  system  la  In 
order,  it  would  be  opportionlng  the  electroal 
vote  by  congree&lonal  districts,  with  two  ad- 
ditional electoral  votes  per  state  as  a  bonus 
to  the  state  winner.  That  would  be  eminently 
fair,  and  it  would  preserve  the  present  con- 
sututtonal  balance. 
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ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM :  AN 
IDEA  WHOSE  TIME   HAS   COME 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  POOELL 

or    NEW    TOHR 

DJ  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Moruiay.  Sevtember  14,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  age 
when  direct  elections  provide  one  impor- 
tant Indicator  of  democracy,  this  Na- 
tion's method  of  electing  a  President 
stands  out  as  markedly  undemocratic  In 
form.  The  system  now  In  use — election 
by  an  electoral  college — results  in  a  Pres- 
ident who  is  only  indirectly  elected  by  the 
people  of  this  country. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  re- 
quired to  brii^B  much-needed  reform  to 
our  presidential  elections.  On  Septem- 
ber 19,  1969.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  the  first  step  toward  bringing 
about  change  in  that  system.  On  that 
date,  the  House  adopted  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  providing  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote.  More  specifically,  the  candidate 
who  received  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  would  be  elected.  In  the  event  no 
candidate  received  40  percent  of  the  vote, 
a  runoff  election  between  the  top  two 
votegetters  would  be  held. 

Approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  then  by  three- fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  is  required  before  Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  681  can  become  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
press  for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  Virtually  every  other  election 
in  America  Is  now  decided  by  popular 


vote.  The  glaring  exception,  of  course.  Is 
the  only  true  national  ofBcial — the  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  the  present  system,  each  State 
is  given  a  predetermined  number  of  votes 
In  the  electoral  college.  This  number  is 
calculated  by  adding  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  State  has  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  plus  Its  two  Senators. 
New  York  State,  for  example,  having  41 
Congressmen  and  two  Senators,  has  43 
electoral  votes. 

The  candidate  who  receives  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  votes  in  a  State  receives 
all  of  that  States  electoral  votes.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  required  for  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Should  no  candidate  receive  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House 
of  Representatives  chooses  the  President 
from  among  the  three  top  candidates.  In 
the  House,  each  State  delegation  casts 
one  vote  as  a  unit,  and  26  votes  are 
needed  for  election. 

This  system  as  It  now  stands  could 
result  in  situations  in  which  a  candidate 
who  receives  a  plurality  ol  the  electoral 
vote  would  actually  lose  that  election. 
Should  this  occur,  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  be  reflected  in  the 
results. 

In  four  of  OUT  presidential  elections.  Is 
1880,  1824,  1876,  and  1888,  the  wiimer  of 
the  plurality  of  popular  votes  did  not 
become  President.  In  1880  and  1824.  the 
candidate  with  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote  lost  the  election.  ID 
1876,  the  votes  of  the  electors  proved  in- 
decisive, and  a  special  panel  had  to  be 
appointed  to  elect  Hayes  over  Tilden.  In 
1888,  Grover  Cleveland  lost  to  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  the  electoral  college,  al- 
though he,  loo,  had  more  popular  votes 
than  the  final  victor. 

The  following  facts  point  out  the  need 
for  reform: 

First.  New  York  SUte  with  a  total 
population  of  16,782,000  has  43  electoral 
votes.  The  States  of  Alaska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Delaware,  Wyo- 
ming, North  Dakota,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Rhode 
Island  have  a  combined  population  of 
6,364,000.  Yet  they  have  a  combined  elec- 
toral vote  of  43 — the  same  as  New  York 
State. 

Under  this  system,  then  Alaska's  elec- 
toral votes — three — represent  one  vote 
for  every  75,000  residents.  In  New  York 
State  electoral  votes  represent  one  lor 
every  390.000  New  Yorkers.  This  is  clearly 
an  inequity  that  should  be  corrected 

Second.  Because  a  candidate  needs 
only  a  plurality  In  12  of  the  largest  States 
to  be  elected  President,  a  candidate  can 
win  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  with 
only  one-fourth  of  the  total  popular  vote. 
He  could  achieve  this  by  winning  the 
electoral  votes  of  New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois.  Ohio.  Texas, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  plus  two  additional 
electoral  votes. 

Third.  If  the  election  is  thrown  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  Is  the 
possibility  that  the  26  smallest  States 
wItJi  36  percent  of  the  votes  could  decide 
the  election. 

Thus  the  Inequity  of  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  clear,  and  while  direct  election  of 
the  President  Is  not  a  perfect  system.  It 
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Is  the  beat  of  the  plans  that  have  been 
proposed.  Direct  election  is  the  only  plan 
which  will  guarantee  that  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote  will  also  be  the  winner 
of  the  election. 

The  campaign  In  1968  revealed  still 
another  drawback  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege: The  faithless  elector.  The  faithless 
elector  is  the  one  who  disregards  the 
wlshoi  of  his  constituents  by  not  vot- 
ing for  the  candidate  to  whom  he  was 
pledged.  In  1968  an  elector  from  North 
Carolina  cast  his  electoral  vote  for 
George  Wallace  rather  than  for  Richard 
Nixon,  the  candidate  to  whom  he  was 
pledged.  This  problem  would  be  elimi- 
nated under  the  direct  election  system. 

Still  another  undesirable  feature  of 
the  electoral  college  Is  the  unit  rule.  Thi.s 
rule  permits  the  candidate  receiving  a 
plurality  of  the  State's  votes  to  receive 
all  of  that  State's  electoral  votes,  re- 
gardless of  his  marginal  victory.  One 
candidate  may  receive  a  plurality  of  100 
votes  in  one  State,  and  another  a  plu- 
rality of  1,000.000  votes  in  a  different 
State.  Each  candidate  would  then  receive 
all  the  electoral  votes  in  the  particular 
State  in  which  he  was  the  victor — with 
no  regard  to  his  margin  of  victory. 

The  unit  rule  acts  to  disenfranchise 
those  citizens  voting  for  their  States 
loser.  These  votes  can  have  no  effect  on 
the  national  election,  regardless  of  how 
close  t-'ie  election  is  in  their  own  State 
or  in  the  Nation.  Under  direct  popular 
election,  the  Issues  and  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  unit  rule  would  be  eliminated 
since  all  votes  would  be  tabulated  na- 
tionally. Each  vote  would  count  as  much 
as  any  other  vote. 

The  electorial  college  system  dis- 
courages national  campaigns.  Small 
States  are  often  ignored  in  presidential 
campaigns.  Candidates  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  large  smng  States.  Direct  elec- 
tion would  make  every  vote  equal  to 
every  other,  regardless  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  cast.  This  would  then  force 
candidates  to  run  national  campaigns  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 

Direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  only  system  which  would 
eliminate  all  of  these  evils  that  I  have 
tried  to  elaborate.  It  would  extend  the 
one-man.  one-vote  principle  to  the  Pres- 
idential sphere. 

The  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House  provides  that  in  the  event 
that  no  candidate  receives  40  percent  of 
the  total  popular  vote,  a  runoff  election 
would  be  held  between  the  two  top  vote- 
getters.  Forty  percent  was  chosen  as  the 
percentage  because  It  was  felt  that  40 
percent  would  be  sufBclent  to  provide  a 
mandate  for  governing,  and  would  be 
low  enough  to  prevent  frequent  runoffs. 
It  should  be  noted  that  15  of  our  Presi- 
dents received  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  and  among  them  be- 
ing Lincoln,  Truman,  Kennedy,  and 
Nixon. 

For  many  years,  I  have  wholehearted- 
ly supported  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  have  spoken  out  on  this 
Issue.  According  to  recent  polls  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  support  the 
direct  election  of  the  President.  The 
House  has  already  acted  affirmatively  by 
passing  this  legislation.  It  is  now  time 
for  the   Senate  to  act.  This  measure 
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should  be  given  priority  by  the  Senate 
and  tlien  by  ttie  State  legislatures.  It 
should  be  ratified  as  our  XXVI  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
President,  witliout  delay. 


MRS.  JEAN  RANDOLPH 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  suasACHmcTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  hafi 
claimed  one  of  the  great  women  ol  west- 
em  Massachusetts  this  month  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  this 
body's  time  to  pay  tribute  to  her.  Many 
Members  may  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Mrs.  Jean  Randolph,  the  widow 
of  Jack  Randolph,  a  former  great  report- 
er for  the  New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  Randolph  was  an  activist,  a  warm 
and  understanding  activist  in  everything 
she  did.  She  and  her  husband  were 
known  to  thousands,  not  only  in  the 
small  town  of  Coirain  in  Franklin  Coun* 
ty,  Mass.,  where  they  made  their  home, 
but  in  New  York  City  and  many  other 
areas  where  her  late  husband's  work 
took  them. 

At  the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph was  still  actively  involved  in  many 
pursuits,  not  the  least  of  which  was  run- 
ning for  local  office  In  Franklin  County. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  this 
great  lady  and  working  with  her 
throughout  most  of  the  20  years  of  my 
public  life.  Western  Massachusetts  is 
diminished  by  her  death,  and  I.  per- 
sonally, have  lost  a  friend  so  unique  that 
I  know  I  shall  not  know  her  kind  again. 

The  Greenfield  Recorder,  the  dally 
newspaper  published  in  Pranklin  County, 
recently  ran  two  articles  on  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph's death  which  I  would  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

Mks.  Jean  RandoU'h  59,  Dibs 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Randolph.  59,  candidsu  for 
Republican  nomlnaClon  for  PrankUn  County 
reglat«r  of  deeds  and  proprietor  of  The  Vik- 
ings, collapsed  at  a  polittca!  meeting  In 
Shutesbury  last  evening  and  died. 

She  was  attending  a  "meet  the  candidates" 
night  at  Shutesbury  town  ball  and  had  Just 
addressed  about  40  persons.  An  ambulance 
took  her  to  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital  In 
Northampton,  but  she  was  pronounced  dead 
on  arrival  by  Dr.  Tbomaa  Corrlden,  medical 
examiner. 

She  was  born  Jan.  6,  I9U,  the  daughter  of 
George  S.  and  Emma  (Adams)  Belden.  She 
attended  Smith  Academy  In  H&tfleld  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  In 
1931  with  a  bachelor  of  phUosophy  degree. 

She  bud  been  a  teacher  at  New  Salem 
Academy  from  1931  to  1934.  at  Powers  In- 
stitute in  BernardBton  from  1943  to  1946  and 
In  Greenfield,  where  she  taught  at  the  Junior 
High  School  from  19S6  to  1958  and  at  the 
bigh  school  In  1961. 

In  December.  1961.  Mrs.  Randolph  opened 
The  Vikings,  a  shop  aC  96  Mohawk  TraU 
which  she  operated  until  her  death.  She  ob- 
tained her  license  as  a  real  estate  broker  in 
1964.  and  last  year  she  became  associated 
with  Maasamont  Realty,  Inc.,  of  Shelbume 
Palls. 

Bbe  was  married  to  the  late  John  W.  Ran- 
dolph of  Crowley,  La..  In  1934.  Randolph, 
field  and  stream  editor  of  the  New  Tork 
Times,  died  in  1961.  They  had  lived  in  CoIraln 
more  than  30  years. 
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As  a  Republican,  Mrs.  Randolph  served  as 
vice-president  and  program  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Republican  Club  of  Franklin  Coun- 
ty from  1960  through  1968,  and  was  Repub- 
Ucan  Town  Cbstrman  for  Coirain  from  1946 
to  19S4  and  from  1960  through  1968.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Franklin  County  Republican  Club, 
she  represented  Coirain  as  a  delegate  to  the 
state  conventions  of  19S6,  1964. 1966  and  1966. 
She  also  served  as  the  Franklin  County  cam- 
paign manager  for  Laurence  Curtis  in  his 
1964  bid  for  the  Republican  nomination  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Coirain. 

She  announced,  on  June  10.  her  candidacy 
for  the  Republican  nomination  as  register  of 
deeds  for  Franklin  County. 

Survivors  include  a  son,  John  D.  Randolph 
of  Bennington.  Vt..  and  Mrs.  Belden  Merlms 
of  New  York  City. 

Arrangementa  are  incomplete  at  this  time. 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Merlms. 

Jean  Randolph  Jo:nb  Hia  Beloved  Jack 
(By  Art  Smith) 

When  death  In  1961  ended  the  career  of 
Big  Jack  Randolph.  Oolraln-based  writing 
star  of  the  sports  staff  of  The  New  York 
Ttmea,  there  vae  mourning  all  along  the  na- 
tion-wide trails  trod  by  the  vagabond  jour- 
naUstfi  of  hla  day. 

Now  Big  Jack's  beloved  widow.  Jean,  U 
dead  and  once  more  the  veterans  of  the 
country's  top  newspaper  town£ — New  York. 
Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Wafhlngtoo. 
St.  Louis  and  a  host  of  others — will  pause  to 
recall  the  laughing,  carefree  pair  who  once 
lived  and  worked  among  them. 

Because  that's  what  they  were — a  pair — 
and  aU  Coirain  and  Greenfield  and  Franklin 
County  knew  them.  For  20  years  tbey  lived 
in  the  wonderful  old  house  at  the  crest  of 
Smood  Hill.  Jack  commuting  weekly  in  bis 
lost  years  to  New  York  and  Jean— when  she 
waa  not  travelling  with  him— bringing  up 
their  daughter  and  son.  Belden  and  John, 
who  were  to  give  Jean  four  grandchildren 
before  time  ran  out  for  her  In  Shuteabury 
Thureday  night. 

Now.  at  59.  she  wUl  Join  Jack  In  the  Smead 
HUl  earth,  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  yards  from 
the  old  house.  In  a  birch  grove  overlooking 
the  enchanting  Green  River  valley  both  of 
them  loved. 

Before  cremation,  there  will  be  visiting 
hours  at  t2ie  McCarthy  Funeral  Home.  36 
Bank  Row.  Sunday  evening,  7-0.  A  funeral 
service  will  be  conducted  at  the  Colruln  Con- 
gregational  Church   Monday  at  2  p-m. 

Belden,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Merims  of  New 
York  City,  and  John,  now  a  publisher  of  out- 
door sports  papers  in  Vermont,  arrived  Fri- 
day to  take  charge  of  arrangemenu. 

Like  bar  husband.  Mrs.  Randolph  waa  a 
restless  soul  and  she  remained  In  character 
to  the  end.  At  Jack's  death  nine  years  ego, 
she  opened  The  Vikings  at  96  Mohawk  TraJI. 
BpecUllzlng  In  Imported  Arabian  dinnerware. 
She  also  was  a  real  estate  agent  associated 
with  Maaeamont  BeaJty.  Inc.,  of  Shelbume 
Falls.  Before  and.  periodically,  after  her  mar- 
riage she  was  a  schoolteacher  in  New  Balem. 
Bemardston,  Greenfield  and  in  New  Jersey. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, where  she  took  her  philosophy  degree, 
and  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
MosBOchUBetta. 

When  a  mosolve  heart  attack  struck  her 
down.  Mrs.  Randolph  was  running  for  the 
Republloan  nomination  for  county  r«glster 
of  deeds.  She  bad  suffered  a  heart  attack  a 
year  ago  but  undertook  the  campaign  be- 
cause she  believed  she  had  recm'ered  her 
heolth.  She  had  finished  a  campaign  address 
in  Shuteebury  only  a  few  momente  before 
the  fatal  seizure.  She  was  born  In  Hatfield 
and  for  years  bad  been  active  In  local  and 
state  Republican  politics  but  It  was  her  first 
bid  for  public  office. 

Perhaps  few  residents  of  Pranklin  County 
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were  as  widely  kaown  as  Jean  Randolph  and 
ber  huBband.  Where  Jack  moved,  Jean 
moved,  and  to  such  a  degree  did  their  warm 
Biid  guty  person&lltlee  complement  each  other 
that  their  acceptance  In  Joumallatlc  circles 
was  immediate  and  lasting.  Yet  they  would 
always  return  to  Pranklln  County  and  to  the 
wonderful  old  house  atop  Smead  Hill  where 
they  entertained  vtaltors  from  all  over  the 
nation. 

It  »eenu  worthy  of  mention  that  young 
John  Denson  Randolph  was  named  for  Joiui 
Denson.  now  a  realdent  of  Old  Guilford,  Vt.. 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  great  editors  of  Amer- 
ican Journalism,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
both  and  for  many  years  an  associate  of 
Jack's. 


THE  SIONIPICANCE  OF  THE  GREEK 
WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afcmdaj/.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Greek  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Basil  Vitsaxis.  de- 
livered a  speech  on  the  significance  of 
the  Greek  war  for  independence  in  1821. 
He  spoke  at  the  Ahepa  convention  held 
in  my  district. 

The  struggle  for  freedom,  liberty,  and 
human  dignity  which  culminated  in  a 
revolution  for  Independence  shocked  the 
oppressors  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  dismay- 
ing to  the  heads  of  state  of  Europe  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  that  the  Greeks 
wotild  covet  nationhood,  and  be  willing 
to  light  and  die  for  an  Idea  whose  time 
had  come. 

Lord  Byron,  who  was  to  die  while 
fighting  for  Greek  independence,  wrote: 

Tbe  Swonl.  tbe  Banner,  uid  the  Field. 

Glory  and  Qreece.  around  me  Met 

Tbe  Spartan,  boroa  upon  his  shield. 

Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  I  (not  Greece — ahe  Ijr  awake  I) 
Awake,  m;  aplrlt  I  Think  through  whom 
Thy  lUe-blood  tracka  Its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strlice  home  I 

With  these  words  penned  only  3 
months  before  his  death,  the  great  Eng- 
lish poet  reminds  us  once  more  of  the 
heritage  which  Greece  has  given  to  the 
world:  namely,  the  conception  of  the 
existence  of  personal  freedom  and  self- 
government. 

But  this  last  poem  of  Byron's  reminds 
us  of  something  more  which  is  too  often 
forgotten  by  many  of  us — that  Greece 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  last  century 
led  the  way  among  Europeans  in  the 
search  for  freedom  and  nationhood  from 
the  domination  of  the  Imperial  powers 
which  for  several  centuries  had  divided 
up  and  subjugated  many  peoples  within 
the  confines  of  a  few  powerful  states. 

With  the  sesqulcentennial  of  Greek  In- 
dependence approaching,  it  is  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  Initiative  of  the 
Hellenes  and  their  success  In  gaining 
freedom  from  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Em- 
pire gave  example  to  those  in  other  lands 
who  sought  similar  goals.  When  we  think 
of  these  European  nations  which  won  In- 
pendence   and  unification  in  the   19th 
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century,  we  tuim  at  once  to  Italy  and 
Germany,  to  be  soon  followed  by  Finland 
and  Norway,  Poland  and  the  Balkan  na- 
tions in  the  early  years  of  our  century, 
but  how  many  of  us  remember  that  It 
was  Greece  which  demonstrated  to  these 
other  peoples  that  freedom  from  the 
domination  of  tbe  great  European  em- 
pires was  possible? 

It  Is  a  nHued  source  of  pride  to  those 
of  us  In  this  country  that  we  were  the 
first  In  this  hemisphere  to  oppose  colo- 
nialism and  to  strive  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  so  it  is  indeed  fitting 
that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge the  debt  owed  by  maity  to  Greece, 
the  first  nation  In  Europe  to  rise  up 
against  colonialism  and  to  seek  goals 
similar  to  ours. 

Perhaps  In  retrospect  It  is  really  not  too 
surprising  when  one  recalls  that  In 
former  centuries  these  were  the  people 
who  twice  wittiln  the  space  of  10  years 
humiliated  the  greatest  autocratic  em- 
pire the  world  had  known  up  to  that 
time.  The  coimtrymen  of  Miltiades  and 
Themlstokles  could  have  no  other  atti- 
tude toward  the  Ottoman  Turks  than 
that  which  their  forbears  had  toward 
Darius  and  Xerxes. 

With  these  things  in  mind.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  today 
Ambassador  Vitsaxls's  excellent  speech 
on  the  significance  of  Greece's  struggle 
for  independence,  which  was  to  eventu- 
ally spark  and  change  the  character  of 
the  old  world: 

Spiiech  by  Ambassador  VrrsAXis 

Nations  are  Judged  by  their  acts,  and  his- 
tory !s  their  stem  Judge. 

'The  Hellenes  can  stand  before  anyoDe 
with  their  headii  held  high  and  proud.  They 
have  never  hesitated  when  oonfroated  with 
the  great  responsibilities  which  history 
erected  on  the  road  they  have  followed  for 
centuries.  Their  victories  express  the  Indom- 
itable moral  strength  of  the  Hellenic  nation, 
whose  continuity  Is  In  Itself  proof,  of  the 
nation's  unity. 

The  26ch  of  March.  In  thla  respect,  Is  per- 
haps tbe  brightest  lymbol  of  the  eternal  Hel- 
lenic Idea,  because  it  embodies  the  unceasing 
Bellenlo  quest  for  human  redemption  from 
the  ties  of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul.  For.  the 
Greek  revolution  was  not  only  a  series  of 
heroics  and  sacrifices,  before  which  the  entire 
human  race  stood  awed;  It  was  not  only  a 
phenomenon  of  collective  courage,  before 
which  history  bowed  with  respect;  Nor  was 
It  merely  a  revolt  against  the  tyrants.  It 
was.  above  all.  a  large  ethical  movement 
which  had.  at  Its  base,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  noble,  the  most  worthwhile,  that 
nests  within  the  human  heart. 

"Freedom  or  death" — this  was  the  oath  of 
the  enslaved,  who  tossed  his  head  proudly, 
opened  his  soul  to  the  message,  sent  from  the 
depths  of  time  by  his  ancestors,  and  carved, 
with  the  name  of  his  award,  tbe  bright  road 
of  tomorrow. 

Freedom  and  death.  In  their  broadest 
meaning,  were  tbe  worlds  that  confronted 
each  other  In  Greece,  In  isai. 

Freedom  or  death.  Is  not  the  life  of  a  slave, 
death?  Is  not  the  unredeemed  sotil  of  man, 
dead?  Is  not  the  daxlmess  spread  by  the 
Ignorance  of  the  mind,  a  living  grave? 

The  free  thinking  which  Ulumlnated  the 
generations  of  Hellenes  and  led  them  to  the 
bright,  peaceful  vlctorlee  of  the  mind,  flared 
and  Ulumlnated  again  the  course  of  Greece 
and  led  It  from  the  ethnic  annunciation, 
through  Calvary,  towards  the  rwurreotloD 
of  tbe  nation. 
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This  very  light  dacBlad  our  national  po«t 
as  he  envlBlone  embattled  Or«eoa : 
"A  torch  m  the  hand, 
A  llame  at  the  feet. 
And  all  around  Is  light". 
The  unknown  fighter  of  1S21.  who  stained 
the  soil  of  Greece  with  hl4   blood,  had  felt 
with  the  faultless  sensitivity  of  hla  Hellenic 
soul   the  Infinite  ^eatneas  of  bis  struggle. 
The   whole  Hellenic  World  became  glgantla 
within  him  and  the  unworldly  voices  of  my- 
riad heroes  echoed  tn  his  breast. 

How  clearly  the  poet  pictured  this,  when  he 
wrote: 

"I  hear  within  my  being,  deep 
Those  thrlce-great,  mighty 
Fathers  of  Hellas. 

They  spoke  alone — tboae  dreadful  momenta 
The  Immortals." 

But  what  was  the  political  climate  of  Bu- 
rt^e  when  the  uprising  broke  out?  What 
were  tbe  frames  within  which  the  BeUenle 
movement  was  bom  and  had  swelled  up7 
And,  generally,  what  was  Its  deeper  mean- 
ing In  history? 

The  wars  which  had  ripped  Eutc^m  in  the 
beginning  of  the  centur?,  wars  by  Ideals  o( 
human  freedom,  had  resulted,  with  tragic 
Irony,  In  the  establishing  of  t%  dark  alliance, 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  from  181A 
controlled  the  political  life  of  Europe  and 
drowned  every  liberal  movement. 

The  year  1830  marked  several  revoluUw- 
ary  movements  In  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
peninsulas.  Their  roots  were  mainly  political, 
their  purposes  stemmed  from  the  French 
Ideas  which  had  shaken  Europe  toward  tbe 
end  of  the  18th  century.  The  dark  alliance 
which  cast  Its  heavy  shadow  In  Europe  set 
Immediately  in  movement  lu  dlplomatto 
machinery.  Metteraich  spoke  of  this  with  the 
most  bitter  words:  "It  is  a  deadly  poison", 
he  said,  "which  endangers  the  body  of  so* 
clety  In  its  most  sensitive  areas;  It  Is  danger- 
ous for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  a  scandal  In 
the  eyas  of  the  whole  world".  Marshal  Rich- 
elieu wrote:  "The  Greeks  could  not  have 
found  a  worse  moment  to  revolt". 

And  Indeed,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a 
worse  time.  In  vain  Kapodlstrlas,  the  politl-> 
cal  advisor  of  the  Czar,  tried  to  convince  him 
that  the  Greek  movement  was  not  like  those 
which  aimed  to  shake  thrones,  like  those 
which  stem  from  political  calculations,  and 
which  hide  at  times,  impure  intentions.  We 
must  confess  that  tbe  confusion  which  Met- 
ternlch  intended  to  cause  wms  an  easy  mat- 
ter, for  Indeed  a  movement  such  as  the  Greek 
one  had  never  broken  out  In  Europe  before. 

The  proclamation  signed  by  the  Czar,  to- 
gether with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  conference 
of  May  1821.  was  charact«rUUc  of  uae  pre- 
vailing mentality. 

"We  shall  Ignore",  stated  the  three  moo- 
archs,"  every  change  that  Is  made  by  force 
of  arms  tn  the  interior  state  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  take  the  necessary  measures 
which  these  situations  demand  to  confront 
the  criminal  events  wtilcb  have  occurred  tn 
Bssitem  Europe." 

In  the  eyes  of  powerful  Europe,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Hellenic  nation  was,  from  its 
very  beginning,  the  form  of  conspiracy  and 
Its  aim  was  conaidered  to  be  the  sbaUng.  by 
foroe  of  arms,  of  the  Interior  security  of  the 
Bui  tan's  empire. 

Eighteen  months  aft«r  the  first  outburst, 
when  the  Oreek  soil  was  drenched  in  blood. 
the  Conference  at  Epldaurua  had  stated  with 
that  admirable  concise  declaration  of  Jan- 
uary 15.  1822.  the  true  character  of  tbs 
struggle; 

"The  HeUenlc  nationr  suted  the  declsrt- 
tton.  "attests  to  heaven  and  earth  that  It 
exists". 

And  yet,  the  powerful  ones  of  Europe,  who 
had  Msembled  In  Veronft.  dosed  ttislr  ears 
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stubbornly  to  ttis  ery  of  Greece  who  was 
Btniggllug  In  valk  to  convince  them  that  her 
fight  was  dillerent  and  that  Its  Ideological 
basis  wae  a  completely  distinct  one. 

It  Is  worth  mentioning  here  tbe  contents 
of  the  mandate  signed  by  Athanaslos  Kana- 
karla,  then  vlc«  president  of  the  legislative 
body — a  message  to  cbe  assembled  monaxchs 
of  Europe  In  Verona.  This  message  was 
brought  b;  Andreas  Metaxas.  the  Bisbop 
Oerauinioe  of  P&leon  Patron,  and  t^e  son  of 
Petrobay  Geotgmkls  Uavromihalis.  The  mes- 
sage stated: 

"Twice,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Oreece  raised  her  voice,  requesting  aid  and 
understanding  from  Christian  Kingdoms  of 
Europe,  or  demanding,  at  least  their  neu- 
trality In  ber  present  holy  struggle. 

"Rivers  of  blood  have  flowed  to  date,  yet 
the  flag  of  ths  Ufoglvlng  ofoes  wavee  unfur- 
led over  the  fortresses  on  all  tbe  mainland, 
m  all  parts  of  Eplrus.  Theas&ly.  In  Crete  and 
In  the  Isliindi  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  tempo- 
rary Oreek  Government  hastens  to  announce 
by  this  declaration,  that  It  shall  never  ac- 
cept any  treaty,  no  nutter  how  beneficial  It 
appears,  unless  proper  audience  Is  given  to 
ber  lawfully  dispatched  ambas&adora". 

But  those  "lawfully  dispatched  ambassa- 
dors," as  the  declaration  called  them,  never 
reached  Verona.  The  mighty  ones  who  con- 
ferred there — and  they  were  not  few:  2  em- 
perors, 3  kings,  a  cardinal,  3  foreign  minis- 
ters, 20  ambassadors,  and  10  secretaries  of 
state — blacked  tbe  road  to  those  bringing  the 
paper  drenched  in  blood,  which  contained 
the  great  and  glorious  message  from  Oreece. 
Pope  Plus  the  vn,  to  avoid  displeasing  the 
conference  and  tearing  even  for  his  own 
safety  which  he  believed  was  threatened  by 
tbe  Hellenic  movement  and  the  Ideas  that  it 
represented,  stopped  the  Greeks  at  Ancona 
imd  forced  them  to  turn  back,  unsuccessful, 
to  Greece. 

BMdc.  also,  turned  the  message  which  ema- 
nated from  the  Inner  depths  of  the  pure 
HeUenlc  soul — a  soul  which  naivety  believed 
that  tbe  European  Monarch  should  see  more 
clearly  the  justice  which  was  as  great  as  her 
3.000  year  history. 

Three  times  the  message  spoke  of  tbe 
Hellenic  natixm;  three  times  It  asked  for 
Justice,  liberty,  equality,  and  Independence, 
not  for  Individuals,  but  for  the  nation;  three 
times  it  formulated  a  new  ide^t  which  was 
dwtlned  In  a  short  while  to  shake  all  of 
Burope  and  to  constitute  an  Ideological  lever 
to  reshape  the  political  camp  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

"Tbe  HeUenlc  nation  attests  by  heaven 
and  earth  that  It  exists." 

Vibrant  naUona  may  not,  alone,  create  tbe 
hlBtoncal  moment.  In  fact,  they  may  s^ipear 
at  times  to  contradict  the  course  of  hLstory. 
And  yet,  whether  It  Is  obvious  or  not,  in 
reality  they  express  the  tendencies  of  their 
time. 

The  Greek  uprising  of  1821  was  from  this 
point  of  view,  a  preamble  to  history.  It  was 
the  morning  song  of  the  new  concept  of 
nationalities  which  resonated  in  the  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkan 
area.  It  was  the  early  expression  of  that 
which,  by  historical  necessity  was  destined  to 
become,  shortly,  common  conviction,  truth 
and  law.  For  3.000  years  the  sacred  task  of 
Greece  was  such:  to  precede,  not  to  follow 
the  search,  never  resting,  never  being  sati- 
ated, never  quenching  its  thirst  from  the 
fountalnbead  of  life.  Within  her.  unceasingly 
blow  the  winds  of  freedom  and  of  creation. 
and  her  heart  Is  flamed  from  the  quest  of  a 
new  idea. 

In  spite  of  her  being  enslaved  and  Inslg- 
ntflcant,  she  was  the  first  to  feel  through 
tbe  tmerrlng  sensltorium  of  her  allTeneas, 
the  deepest  significance  of  the  historical  mo- 
ment which  was  ripening  In  the  IStb  cen- 
tury. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  seed  wblch  flowefed  tbe  spring  of  1821 
on  Hellenic  soil  was  a  strange  seed  beoause 
it  was  sowed  without  being  bom  trota  the 
same  flower,  because  It  was  new — of  the  first 
origin— like  tbe  creatlOB  Itaelf. 

We  said  that  vibrant  nations  perhaps  do 
not  mold  tbe  blstorlcal  moments,  but  they 
express  them.  This  wot  the  deeper  meaning  ztf 

laai. 

'ifbe  Hellenic  ^srolution  was  not  only  a 
movement  of  a  proud  nation,  a  movement 
toward  human  freedoms.  It  was  something 
more.  It  teas  the  expretnon  of  a  nev>  idea 
which  had  not  yet  become  a  conviction,  and 
which  was  soon  to  light  fires  on  all  European 
soil 

It  was  the  sweet  dawn  of  a  new  concept — 
the  nation.  This  concept  originated  from  tbe 
realization  of  the  value  of  tbe  common  his- 
torical ties;  U  brought  recognition  of  ethnic 
idenuty:  It  made  possible  the  renewal  of 
the  political  architecture  resulting  In  re- 
shaping the  balance  of  powers  before  tbe 
new  historical  quests. 

We  said  that  It  stemmed  from  the  reallaa- 
tJon  of  the  value  of  tbe  common  historical 
ties.  Thus  history  was  becoming  the  reoollec' 
tlon  of  a  nation  and  was  transformed  from 
a  sterile  teaching  to  a  live  thread  which  tied 
the  generations  together — which  tied  tbe 
present  with  tbe  past  and  which  made  possi- 
ble a  new  outlook  on  the  future. 

It  also  brought  forth  recognition  of  the 
concept  of  ethnic  identity  for  this  period 
wtiich  was  seeking  new  political  shapes  and 
new  philosophic  and  social  foundations  In 
view  of  the  unraveling  of  the  18tb  century 
world.  The  idea  of  ethnic  "identity."  In 
broader  meanings,  became  a  valuable  asset, 
which  helped  greatly,  as  we  know.  In  the 
building  of  the  new  Europe  and  of  the  world 
to  come. 

In  1453.  Byzantium,  a  state,  was  conquered 
and  Its  people  enslaved.  In  1821  a  Tuition  rose 
in  Its  place  united  as  one  body.  A  nation  that 
leaped  automatically,  that  became  conscious 
of  Itself  as  from  historical  premonition  and 
which  sealed  prophetically,  with  Its  blood, 
not  only  the  boundaries  of  Its  own  country, 
but  the  new  map  of  Europe. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  Greek  Revolution 
not  only  as  Hellenes  but  in  general,  as  human 
beings.  For  with  her  fiame  she  melted  t^e 
bonds  which  held  prisoner,  the  anonymous 
units  within  the  morally  or  historically  un- 
justified state  boundaries,  and  paved  tbe 
way  toward  the  validation  of  the  moral  unit 
wblch  is  the  nation.  And  this  was,  for  that 
era.  progress  and  gain  for  the  entire  human 
race. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  Oreek  RevolutloD 
as  human  belng^.  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  measure  by  which  we  must  Judge  tbe 
true  value  of  historical  events,  since  no  con- 
quests and  no  victories  have  any  meaning  or 
substance  over  the  human  being  and  be- 
yond it. 

MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 
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ACTION  NEEDED  TO  PREVENT 
AIRCRAPT  HIJACKING 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  BOt7SE  OP  BBPaESENTATIVSS 

Uondatl,  September  11,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  aak*: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  HEW  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondajf,  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  shocked  by  the  recent  piracy  and 
destruction  of  four  planes  In  the  Middle 
East  last  week.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
passengers  are  now  safe,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time  their  lives  were  in  jeop* 
ardy  and  the  fate  of  the  remaining  55 
hostages  iA  yet  unknown.  It  is  Imperative 
that  we  take  all  feasible  action  to  halt 
the  senseless  hijackings  that  are  increas- 
tng^ly  endangering  air  travel.  I  was 
heartened  to  note  that  the  President  has 
ordered  sky  marshals  to  travel  on  our 
international  flights  and  the  expanded 
use  of  antihijacklng  detection  equipment 
at  airports.  These  actions  are  similar  to 
those  I  am  recommending  in  legislation 
to  be  introduced  this  week.  However,  in- 
ternational action  is  essential  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  I  continue  to  urge  that 
the  President  seek  international  agree- 
ments to  impose  sanctions  against  coun- 
tries which  shelter  Individuals  or  organl- 
zations  that  perpetrate  armed  attacks 
and  seizures  of  aircraft.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  two  fine  daily 
newspapers  in  my  home  city  of  Newark, 
the  Star-Ledger  and  the  Newark  Sunday 
News,  both  recently  published  editorials 
calling  for  strong  action  to  meet  the  hi- 
jacking situation.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  include  the  Star-Ledger 
editorial  of  September  12  and  the  Simday 
News  editorial  of  September  13  in  the 
RBCoan  at  this  point: 

(From  the  Star  Le<lger,  Sept.  13,  1970] 

SKT    M>»gT«^Tp 

Tbe  President's  decision  to  have  armed 
security  guards  on  U.S.  International  flights 
Is  an  unfortunate  but  necessary  move.  It  la 
an  action  that  has  been  foned  by  th»  vav* 
of  unspeakable  aerial  piraclas  by  Anb  ter- 
rorists who  have  seized  380  paasengan  and 
are  holding  them  hostages. 

The  ordeal  otf  the  passengers  on  the  four 
planes  hijacked  by  Arab  guerrlUas  tinder- 
scores  the  urgency  of  taking  counter-meas- 
ures to  forestall  slmUar  incidents  In  the 
future.  Tbe  fanatical  air  pirates  have  been 
buoyed  by  their  past  successes;  their  crim- 
inal acts  have  demonstrated  tbe  political 
profitability  of  hijacking. 

The  latest  hijackings  have  raised  serious 
doubts  that  abject  submission  constitutes 
tbe  most  practical  way  of  assuring  safety 
of  passengers.  In  the  five  hijackings  pulled 
oEt  the  past  week,  the  criminals  were 
thwarted  In  only  one  Instance,  when  the 
crew  and  security  guards  aboard  an  El  Al 
Israel  707  resisted,  killing  one  Arab  com- 
mando and  setalne  another. 

As  It  turned  out.  tbe  passengers  on  the 
SI  Al  plane  fared  much  better  than  those 
on  the  other  hijacked  airliner  because  of  the 
heroic  action  In  fighting  off  the  guerrillas. 

Supine  surrender  no  longer  makes  sense 
in  these  political  aerial  piracies:  non-reslst- 
anoe  was  prudent  in  previous  hijackings 
where  planes  were  forced  to  land  In  coun- 
tries governed  by  International  law.  They 
were  permitted  to  depart  wltb  paaaengeze 
and  crew,  this  has  not  been  tbe  modus  oper- 
andi In  tbe  four  political  hijackings  pulled 
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Off  by  Ar&b  terrortsts.  who  ue  using  the 
boetages  rs  p«inu  to  but«r  for  the  release 
o(  ^eiTlllAfl  beld  by  lerael. 

Tbe  use  of  highly -trained  "sky  marahals" 
to  protect  American  citizens  and  property 
in  tbe  airways  ts  completely  Justified  by  the 
circumstances.  It  has  been  done  by  the  Is- 
raeli government  with  considerable  success, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  VB.  should 
not  t&ke  these  security  measures.  Unarmed 
planes  on  certain  international  flights  are 
easy  prey  for  terrorists;  in  fact,  they  en- 
courage these  fanatics  to  continue  this  po- 
litical blaclunall. 

Sanctions  also  should  be  Imposed  against 
Arab  nations,  boycotting  International 
Olghts  to  these  countries  until  firm  assur- 
ances have  been  given  that  these  poten- 
tially murderous  acts  vill  be  baited.  These 
Palestinian  titremlsts  coujd  not  hijack  air- 
liners without  the  covert  connivance  of  Arab 
governments,  who  are  in  a  position  to  curb 
these  IncldenU  If  they  chose  to  act  with 
fimmess. 

|Pn>m  tbe  Newark  Sunday  News.  Sept.  13. 
1»TO| 

COUBATTNG  PtSACY 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  place  armed 
guards  on  American  planes  Is  a  weloome  step 
toward  combating  the  heinous  air  piracy  that 
Imperils  the  lives  of  innocent  travelers  and 
strikes  at  an  Important  foundation  of  world 
order. 

The  presence  of  federal  grants  on  Inter- 
national fllgh  ts  and  some  domestic  runs 
will  not  of  Itself  eliminate  the  threat  of 
hijackings,  whether  by  members  of  extrem- 
ist groups  or  by  demented  individuals.  But 
It  will  at  least  serve  as  a  deterrent  and  as  a 
means  of  thwarting  hijacking  attempts  once 
under  way. 

While  the  potential  dangers  of  a  gun  bat- 
tle aboard  an  aircraft  cannot  be  minimized. 
they  clearly  are  outweighed  by  the  risks  of 
continuing  to  allow  air  pirates  to  operate 
unimpeded.  Moreover,  the  White  House  has 
provided  assurances  that  only  "very  sophisti- 
cated, highly  trained,  mature  men"  will  be 
assigned  security  duty,  thus  reducing  the 
chance  of  a  midair  disaster. 

Nevertheless,  apprehension  of  would-be 
hijackers  before  they  are  able  to  board  planee 
remains  the  ideal  course,  and  to  this  end 
President  Nixon  has  ordered  expanded  use  of 
electronic  detection  devices  at  airports.  Both 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association — the  organization 
of  the  nation's  scheduled  carriers — contend 
that  such  equipment  has  contributed  to  a 
marked  drop  this  year  in  the  frequency  of 
hijackings  In  the  United  States.  In  combina- 
tion with  extensive  baggage  checks  and  ef- 
forts to  detect  behavioral  traits  often  exhib- 
ited by  hijackers,  the  additional  equipment 
should  prove  an  Important  asset  In  the 
future. 

Yet,  for  all  the  obvious  advantages  of 
armed  guards  and  electronic  aurvelilance. 
they  are  essentially  national,  and  therefore 
limited,  remedies  for  an  International  mal- 
ady. Only  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  prepared  to  band  together  in  an  air 
boycott  of  those  countries  that  harbor  and 
encourage  terrorists  will  tbere  be  any  chance 
of  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  menace. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  President 
haa  called  for  such  a  boycott  and  also  has 
nrged  Implementation  of  an  International 
treaty  providing  for  the  punishment  or 
extradition  of  hijackers. 

This  long-overdue  measure,  endorsed  by 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
!a*t  June  but  sidetracked  by  opposition  from 
Arab  rountries.  baa  the  firm  support  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association. 

As  events  of  the  past  week  vividly  have 
demonstrated,  it  is  high  time  that  It  become 
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operative  and  that  n*tloo5  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  11  be  ostracized  from  tbe  interna- 
tlooal  aviation  community. 


B.  ft  W.  PLANT  TOWNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  Sevteviber  14,  2970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Sjseaker,  it 
h&&  become  increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that  the  future  of  America  lies  neither 
in  its  cities  nor  on  its  farms,  but  in  the 
imaginatively  planned  and  flnanciaJly 
secure  communities  located  between 
them. 

One  such  community  is  Rochester, 
Mich.  I  think  Rochester  will  prove  a 
model  after  which  more  and  more  of  our 
suburbs  will  be  patterned. 

Generator  magazine,  a  publication  of 
Babcock  and  Wilco.x  Co..  has  included  in 
their  issue  for  July  and  August  a  flne 
description  of  Rochester.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  tbe  Rkcord  their  excellent  arti- 
cle. 
TwwLrm  ih  a  Seboes  om  BJbVf  Pz.Airr  Towns 

To  tbe  men  and  women  of  our  Automated 
Machine  division's  Detroit  Broach  St  Uachine 
unit,  Rochester,  Mich.,  Is  an  exciting  place 
to  work  and  a  pleasant  place  to  live. 

The  people  of  Detroit  Broach  supply  three 
principal  products — broaches,  broaching  ma- 
chines and  tracer  lathes — to  many  impor- 
tant industries,  and  our  people  feel  It's  satis- 
fying to  be  part  of  the  growing,  dynamic 
machine  tool  industry. 

The  Rochester  people  boast  that  they  live 
In  an  attractive  residential  community,  close 
to  two  spheres  of  recreation — the  sophisti- 
cated culture,  music  and  theater  of  Detroit 
and  tbe  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  of  tbe 
Upper  Michigan  Peninsula.  Rochester.  locat- 
ed on  M-160  In  the  heart  of  the  Bloomfleld 
HUla,  Is  only  45  minutes  drive  north  of  down- 
town Detroit,  and  several  hours  drive  to  tbe 
five-mile  Mackinac  suspension  bridge  across 
tbe  Straits  of  Mackinac  to  the  sportland  of 
the  Northern  Peninsula.  Closer  to  Rochester. 
in  Oakland  County,  there  are  mora  than  200 
lakes. 

Tbe  first  permanent  settlement  In  Oakland 
County  was  made  at  tbe  present  site  of  Roch- 
ester In  1817.  The  first  settler,  James  Oraham. 
became  familiar  with  the  Indian  language 
and  often  served  as  an  loterpreter.  There 
were  several  families  of  Chippewa  Indians  In 
the  area  and  they  helped  clear  tbe  land  and 
worked  the  farm  land  for  the  white  settlers. 

MoBt  of  the  settlers  came  from  western 
New  York  state,  and  the  settlement  was 
named  after  Rochester,  N.T. 

The  village  remained  under  the  general 
government  of  the  township  of  Avon  until 
1889  when  It  became  an  incorporated  village. 
It  became  a  city  In  1967.  . 

Several  Industries  settled  In  Rochester 
around  the  mld-1800*s,  and  the  Detroit 
United  Electric  Railway  was  built  through 
Rochester  in  1898.  The  electric  railroad  gave 
fast  passenger  and  freight  service  to  Detroit. 
One  of  the  railway's  steam  generators  pro- 
vided electricity  for  homes  and  stores  In 
Rochester  from  0  sjn.  to  12  midnight  on 
weekdays  and  until  1  a.m.  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  This  system  was  ptirchased  by  the 
Detrodt  Edison  Company  in  1933  and  is  still 
serving  tbe  area. 

Although  generally  considered  a  residen- 
tial community,  Rooheater  has  in  lt«  area 
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such  Industries  as  Parke-Davls  BxperUnental 
Farms.  Nauonal  Twist  DrUl  and  Tool  Com- 
pany, the  Detroit  Broaoh  and  Machine  unit 
of  B&W  and  Control  Data  Corporation.  And 
tbe  nationally  known  home  of  the  Leader 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  is  in  Rocheeter. 

Qustav  von  Reia  founded  the  Detroit 
Broach  and  Machine  Company  In  1934.  Tbe 
company  became  widely  known  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  Industry,  and  was  acquired  by 
B&W  tn  1966  Together  with  W.  P.  &  John 
Barnes  of  Rockford,  IlL.  and  Century  Detroit 
it  forms  the  Automated  Machine  division. 

The  Rochester  Community  Schools  com- 
prise nine  elementary  schools,  two  Junior  and 
two  senior  high  schools.  More  than  25 
churches  ol  various  denominations  serve  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  7,000  residents. 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE'S  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  OUR  HEALTH 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  PLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  September  14,  2970 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  United 
States  today  is  undergoing  a  health 
services  crisis.  The  present  health  care 
delivery  systems  are  expensive  and  fre- 
quently inadequate.  Too  little  is  being 
done  to  prevent  illness.  A  tremendous 
health  manpower  shortage  is  mounting 
with  no  visible  end  In  sight,  unless  the 
Nation  redirects  its  budgetary  priorities. 

Total  shortages  of  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals, nurses,  doctors,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
and  veterinarians  have  been  estimated 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  at  a  level 
of  almost  500,000.  The  totol  budget  re- 
quest for  health  manpower  for  1071  is 
$242.234.000— approximately  one-half  of 
the  congressional  authorization  of 
$417,500,000. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Nation  pres- 
ently needs  36.000  veterinarians.  We 
have  only  26.000 — a  shortage  of  at  least 
10.000  veterinarians  In  the  United 
States. 

The  veterinaiy  medical  capability  of 
the  Nation  roust  be  expanded  to  meet 
current  and  near-future  demajids  for 
services.  Conservative  estimates  indicate 
the  need  for  40.000  to  45.000  veteri- 
narians in  the  United  States  by  1980.  Ob- 
taining that  number  and  maintaining  it 
will  require  twice  as  many  new  veter- 
inarians, each  year,  as  are  currently 
graduated. 

Veterinary  medicine,  with  its  26.000 
professionally  active  veterinarians,  is 
one  of  our  major  health  professions.  Its 
contributions  to  man's  health  and  well- 
being  include  helping  to  assure  on  ad- 
equate supply  of  food  of  animal  oigln: 
evaluating  and  reducing  the  hazards  of 
environmental  pollution;  assuring  safe, 
wholesome  food:  developing  of  medical 
care  techn'ques  «nd  mth^ds;  and  con- 
trolling infectiou.s  diseases. 

Veterinary  medicine  is  a  vital  force  in 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  health  of  man.  To  meet  the  future 
need  for  veterinarians,  we  will  have  to 
make  marked  increases  in  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  present  colleges  of  veterl- 
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nary  medicine  and  establish  several  new 
(Kies.  Continued  Federal  assistance  to 
the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  is  Im- 
portant in  assuring  an  adequate  and  ef- 
fective health  manpower  capability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  insert  in  the  Rec- 
010  two  letters  from  two  distinguished 
leaders  In  the  veterinarian  profession. 
Dr.  Erskine  V.  Morse,  past  dean  c^  Pur- 
due University  School  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Medicine  and  present  pro- 
fessor of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  En- 
vironmental Health,  and  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Todd,  Washington  representative  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. These  gentlemen  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  promoting  the  cause  for 
veterinary  medicine  and  in  pointing  out 
many  of  the  scientific  activities  in  which 
veterinarians  are  playing  an  important 
part.  The  letters  are  as  follows: 

August  37.  1970. 
Hon.  PatJL  Q.  Boonw, 
£aybum  Office  Building, 
US.  Congraa, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Cokoussmak  Rocsks:  Tour  in- 
terest In,  apprectaUon  for  and  support  of  tbe 
veterinary  profession  are  well  recognized. 
Veterlnarlanfi  are  making  contrlbuttons  in 
t«o  current  nationally  significant  areas — en- 
vlroamentaJ  health  and  prevenuve  medicine. 
Awareness  of  our  Impending  environmental 
crisis  Is  receiving  worldwide  attention  and 
concern.  Your  own  dedio«t«d  sui>port  In  the 
OoDgrees  o(  environmental  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  needs  to  the  benefit  of  all 
of  our  people  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

Tbe  re-emergence  of  cholera  (Russia  and 
tbe  Middle  East),  diphtheria  (Texas),  and 
bubonic  plague  (New  Mexico)  presents  grave 
problems.  The  reeurgence  of  these  disease 
sBtlqultlea  stresses  that  we  cannot  be  com- 
placent where  preventive  medicine  Is  con- 
cerned. In  the  post  veterinary  expertise  has 
been  Involved  with  and  contributed  to  public 
health  knowledge  Involving  theee  three 
Mourges. 

The  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (DVM 
or  VMD)  Is  a  required  and  slgnlOc&nt  mem- 
ber of  the  health  sciences  team  In  teaching. 
research,  snd  public  service.  By  1880  we  an- 
ticipate a  shortage  ol  at  least  6600  DVM's. 
Psst  experience  and  projected  estimates  In- 
dicate that  the  n.S.  should  have  approxi- 
mately t7.£  veurlnarlans  per  100.000  popula- 
tion. We  can  meet  this  goal  only  if  adequate 
federal  support  to  veterinary  medical  educa- 
Uon  Is  continued.  The  assistance  provided 
under  "Title  VIX.  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1996"  initiated  many  needed  and  beneficial 
programs.  Since  contributions  of  the  profes- 
sion have  been  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  tbe 
total  medical  sciences  effort,  veterinary  med- 
icine should  be  Included  In  forthcoming  leg- 
islation relating  to  Medical  Education  As- 
sistance. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  doc- 
omentatlon  and  statements  delineating  the 
post  snd  possible  future  responsibilities  and 
contributions  of  veterinarians  In  solving  our 
nation's  problems  In  environmental  health 
iod  preventive  medicine: 

KNVnONlfKNTAI.   HKALTH 

The  current  environmental  crisis  will  not 
diminish  nor  "go  away'*  due  to  wishful  think- 
ing. The  situation  Is  of  man's  own  making 
uid  irresponsible  past  and  continuing  ac- 
uons.  A  Daslc  behavioral  pattern  praotloed 
unong  the  lower  animals,  and  largely  Ig- 
nored by  man,  is  expressed  as  an  admonition 
In  the  old  cliche:  "Don't  foul  your  own  nest 
or  deni''  The  total  environment — land, 
■treams,  lakes,  oceans,  and  air — represents 
the  "den  or  ne3t"  of  the  human  race.  We 
hive  approached  the  brink  of  pollution  due 
to  the  world's  population  explosion  with  Its 
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accompanying  food  shortage,  consumer  de- 
mands and  trash  surpluses.  Wont  of  all.  we 
do  not  know  tbe  true  state  and  impact  of 
all  the  Implied  and  actual  consequences 
which  we  read  and  bear  about  dally  in  all 
news  media.  Tbe  recent  "nerve  gas"  fiasco 
emphasizes  the  extent  of  our  utter  confu- 
sion and  widening  credibility  gap.  Obviously, 
damage  was  done;  but  where?  what?  and 
how  much?  These  questions  vnll  no  doubt 
remain  eternally  unanswered.  One  fact  is 
crystal  clear:  We  cannof  continue  tbe  past 
complacency  nor  afford  the  luxury  of  our 
questionable  and  Irresponsible  disposal  sys- 
tems In  an  already  overburdened  environ- 
ment. 

Environmental  studies  represent  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  broad,  truly  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  or  meeting  ground  of  medi- 
cal, biological,  agricultural  and  social  sci- 
entists. Veterinary  scientists  are  currently 
active  in  many  key  phases  of  animal  waste 
disposal:  air  pollution;  pesticide,  herbicide, 
and  drug  toxicity:  water  pollution;  noise 
abatement,  and  aquatic  animal  health.  Vet- 
erinarians can  play  focal  and  pivotal  roles 
In  bridging  gap«  In  comparative  medicine, 
ecology  and  toxicology.  The  Doctor  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  by  his  educational  back- 
ground, training  and  experience,  Is  qualified 
and  skilled  in  tackling  matters  reJaung  to 
both  medicine  and  agriculture.  T\\t  prob- 
lems are  not  simple,  for  they  may  Involve  in- 
sect vectors,  wildlife,  livestock,  pet  animals, 
aquatic  creatures  as  well  as  man.  We  have 
many  challenges  and  opportunities  to  change 
or  alter  the  course  of  our  Impending  environ- 
mental crisis,  Veterinary  medicine  Is  obtain- 
ing, and  win  continue  to  find,  solutions  while 
working  Individually  and  cooperatively  with 
other  scientists.  The  need  Is  apparent  and 
the  challenges  multiply  each  day  I 

Americana  ore  meat  eaters;  our  Individ- 
ual consumpuon  averages  238  po\inds  per 
year.  The  total  number  of  U.S.  cattle  baa 
been  Increasing  at  about  twice  that  of  our 
human  population.  Livestock  and  poultry 
manure,  once  valued  as  fertilizers,  now  pre- 
sent a  horrendous  waste  disposal  problem 
of  nearly  a  billion  tons  per  year.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  waste  is  clear  when  we  consider 
that:  wastes  from  5  million  feedlot  cattle 
represent  equivalents  from  50  million  people; 
7  million  dairy  cattle  equate  to  105  million 
persons,  10  million  hogs  represent  10  million 
human  beings,  and  100  million  laying  hens 
produce  wastes  equal  to  that  of  10  million 
people.  One  feed  lot  containing  60.000  cattle, 
and  there  are  such  operations,  has  a  waste 
disposal  problem  equal  to  that  of  a  city  of 
600.000  population.  The  gigantic  3000-4000 
head  feedlots  and  the  million  bird  poultry 
production  unite  accentuate  the  problem  by 
concentration  of  manure  wastes  in  extremely 
small  areas.  The  reeultant  soil,  water,  and  air 
pollution  are  no  secret  to  even  an  urbanlte. 
Re-cycling  wastes.  I.e.,  to  cropland  and  pas- 
tures and  refeeding  are  poaslble  answers. 
Proteln-rlcb  poultry  waste  can  be  processed 
and  fed  to  swine,  cattle,  and  poultry.  Any 
method  muEt  be  checked  and  evaluated  to 
protect  human  and  animal  health,  control 
insect  pesta  and  vectors  and  to  ascertain  suit- 
able ecological,  physiological,  nutritional, 
and  toxlcotoglcal  parameters. 

Therapeutic  and  growth  stimulatory  feed 
additives  as  well  as  herbicides  or  pesticides  In 
forage  may  be  passed  in  the  feces  and  urine 
of  livestock.  Some  of  these  chemicals  or  their 
metabolic  degradation  products  may  con- 
taminate Bolt  and  potable  water  supplies. 
Proper  treatment  of  animal  or  human  wastes 
is  imperative  to  prevent  the  spread  of  vari- 
ous enteric  disease  agents;  ent«rlc  viruses, 
salmonella,  leptosplroe.  hepatitis  virus,  etc. 

Aquatic  animal  health  Ib  a  developing  area 
in  veterinary  medicine.  Activities  relate  to 
the  protection  of  human  health,  husbandry 
and  care  of  water  fauna,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  aquatic  animals  as  models  to  study  nor- 
mal physiology,  disease  processes,  behavioral 
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patterns  and  underwater  communication. 
We  are  becoming  ever  dependent  on  the  seas 
for  proteln-rlch  food;  this  reservoir  will  be 
tapped  more  and  more  to  feed  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  The  aquatic  environment  must 
receive  protection  and  not  be  rendered  next 
to  useless  by  man's  pollution. 

The  monitoring  of  various  environmental 
pollutants  can  be  accomplished  utilizing  fish. 
birds,  and  animals.  It  has  been  found  that 
city  pigeons'  feathers  contain  more  lead  than 
those  of  their  rural  cousins.  Evidences  ol 
fluoride,  lead,  and  arsenic  poisonings  are 
found  In  livestock  near  smelting  operations. 
High  concentrations  of  mercury  and  DDT 
have  been  found  in  fish  and  sheUflshes  raised 
in  Lndustnoily  and  agriculturally  contami- 
nated waters.  Dogs.  cats,  rats,  mice,  sqtiimls, 
sparrows  and  pigeons  might  well  be  studied 
ae  monitors  for  and  predictors  of  many  com- 
mon urban  pollutants.  We  con  well  utilize 
onunols  in  our  pollution  surveillance  systems 
In  both  the  dty  and  farm.  A  smog  in  Smith- 
field.  Sngland,  in  1S73  affected  one-third  of 
the  cattle  at  a  Uvestock  exhibition.  Many  ani- 
mals were  slaughtered  to  salvage  their  meat. 
In  1962  a  sLnular  incident  occurred  at  Soxlth- 
fleld.  Fortunately,  public  health  investigators 
looked  Into  the  occurrence  and  found  the 
causal  relationship  between  both  the  cattle 
deaths  and  the  demise  of  over  4.000  people 
during  that  Beven-day  smog.  In  October  19&8. 
the  Oonora.  Pennsylvania,  community  suf- 
fered a  smog  episode.  Plfieen  percent  of  the 
dogs  was  affected  and  one-fourth  of  the  group 
died.  The  role  and  value  of  the  canary  to 
coal  miners  in  monitoring  poisonous  mine 
gases  Is  classic.  We  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  cancer,  respira- 
tory, circulatory  or  eye  disease  In  man  and 


Pollens,  dust,  fungal  spores  and  other  par- 
ticulate matter  are  a  part  of  tbe  atmosphere 
we  breathe.  Allergic  reactions  In  man  are 
debilitating  and  costly  to  the  sufferer.  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  activities  contribute 
to  this  problem.  Particulate  fallout  in  cities 
may  reuch  50  to  100  tons  per  square  mile 
monthly.  Assessraent  of  the  long-term  effects 
on  human  and  animal  health  should  be 
thoroughly  Investigated. 

Understanding  the  many  facets  of  ecology 
draw  upon  veterinary  expertise.  For  example, 
during  the  growth  of  apparently  Innocuous 
roold.n  and  fungi  on  cereal  grains,  metabolite 
products  ore  produced  which  are  tcxlc  to  live- 
stock and  man.  T^ese  ate  called  mycotoxlns, 
and  they  are  quite  heat  resistant. 

Tbe  current  com  blight  has  destroyed  a 
portion  of  our  corn  crop — estimates  of  5-34 
percent  are  reported.  The  1969  grain  crc^, 
now  In  storage,  will  be  used  more  extensively 
In  human  and  animal  foods.  Improper  grain 
storage  may  lead  to  extensive  mold  growth. 
Whether  or  not  we  will  find  more  mycotoxl- 
coels  m  livestock  during  1970-71  due  to  this 
chain  of  ecologic  events  remains  to  be  seen. 
Veterinary  researchers  have  studied  the  my- 
cotoxtcoeea  extensively. 

Sounds  can  be  very  pleasant  or  annoying 
as  we  well  know.  Tt\e  quality.  Intensity,  or 
Interval  of  nolee  produces  hormonal  changes 
in  animals.  Performance,  behavioral  patterns 
and  general  health  may  be  affected.  We  do 
not  know  the  Impact  of  sound  on  existing 
dlseaee«  or  the  role  of  noise  as  inciting  factor 
for  future  maladies.  Noise,  as  a  stress,  may 
influence  the  development  or  course  of  can- 
cer, physiologic  diseases,  or  even  Infectious 
processes.  Studies  Involving  livestock,  wild- 
life, and  pets  which  embrace  the  basic 
sciences  of  veterinary  medicine  may  yield 
significant  answers. 

Many  poisons  have  a  cumulative  or  addl* 
tlve  effect.  Tbe  body  tends  to  retain  and  buUd 
up  concentrations  of  the  compound.  Tbe 
toxic  effect  is.  therefore,  chronic.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  oomblnatlons  of  dis- 
ease causes  and  environmental  stresses  and 
pollutants.   I.e.,   mycotoxlns   and   cancer  or 
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TitfcxnlQ  deflciencles,  Mr  poUuUon  and  rea- 
pirmtory  or  cixculaiory  aliments;  acute  and 
o&ronlc  infections  combined  with  nolae;  sub- 
lethal levelB  of  metal  or  organic  poisonings 
and  cancer  or  deflcleiicy  diseases,  etc.  The 
possible  combinations  are  limitless;  the 
paucity  or  knowledge  Is  very  apparent  and 
must  be  of  real  concern. 

Vetsrlnarlana  are  becoming  active  and  are 
dlrely  needed  on  the  environmental  health 
team.  Tbcy  have  already  made  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  toxicology, 
pathologic  physiology,  and  the  broad  areas 
of  pubUc  health.  More  veterinary  manpower 
wUl  be  required  In  teaching,  research  and 
public  servlc*  during  the  next  decade.  An 
Inter  disciplinary  environmental  health  team 
approach,  which  will  include  veterinary  ex- 
pertise, is  required  11  we  are  to  solve  the 
preaamg  problems  confronting  us  in  industry, 
agriculture  and  medicine. 


The  health  and  well  being  of  both  man  and 
food-producing  animals  during  this  and  the 
nert  decade  will  be  determined  In  a  major 
degree  by  the  judlclo\iB  application  and  prac- 
tice of  the  broad  concepts  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. There  are  nearly  aS.ooO  veterinarians  In 
the  U.8.  Over  one  third  of  these  professionals 
are  private  practitioners  who  minuter  to  and 
protect  our  M*  bUllon  livestock  and  poultry 
industries.  The  USDA  has  approximately 
2600  veterinary  employeea,  while  state  and 
local  regulatory  and  disease  control  veteri- 
narians number  1350.  Their  efforts  are  di- 
rected towards  preventing  diseases,  which 
threaten  our  food  supply.  Tet  with  all  the 
dedication  of  these  disease  prevention  spe- 
cialists we  are  etUl  incurrmg  a  16-30  percent 
toss  in  total  livestock  production  due  to 
disease.  Preventive  medicine  Is  costly  to  the 
industry  and  the  consumer-  However,  "living 
with  a  malady"  is  even  more  economically 
unsound  and  devastating  should  the  Infec- 
tion flare  up  m  epidemic  proportions.  Eradi- 
cation or  elimination  of  a  given  disease  ha* 
proven  the  best  long  range  course  of  action. 
SudJ  has  been  well  demonstrated  and  proven 
as  m  the  cases  of  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
bovine  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  cattle 
tick  fever,  and  vesicular  exanthema  in  swine. 
Stringent  national  and  state  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  regulatory  veterinary  medicine  are 
movmg  towards  eradication  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, bruoeUoels,  hog  cholera,  screw  worms 
of  cattle,  and  pullorum  disease  In  fowl.  Regu- 
latory veterinary  medicine  Is  in  reality  pre- 
ventive medicine.  The  first  aim  Is  control, 
while  the  ultimate  goal  is  eHmtnatton  of 
disease. 

As  our  livestock  production  units  become 
Ijjger  (5,000  beef  cattle  or  pigs  on  feedlots 
and  up  to  50,000  laying  hens  or  broilers  in  a 
single  house),  infectlooa  agenu  will  have 
maximal  opportunity  to  wipe  out  entire  herds 
or  flocks  in  days— not  weeks.  Even  the  most 
efflcaciotu  treatments  will  be  of  little  Im- 
mediate value  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
an  agent  m  populations  numbering  thou- 
sands. Recently,  "bootlegged"  turkey  blood, 
contaminated  with  Newcastle  disease  virus, 
was  use*!  to  '"vaccinate'  chickens  for  Marek's 
disease.  Some  lOO.OOO  birds  were  directly  In- 
volved with  a  potential  threat  to  many  more; 
death  loss  due  to  the  contaminating  virus 
was  100  percent.  Properly  regulated  and  con- 
trolled movement  ot  vaccines  and  btologlcals 
u  a  defUilte  statutory  responsibility  of  regu- 
latory veterinaj7  medicine. 

Veterinary  research  Is  classically  directed 
toward  prevention  of  disease  through  studies 
Involving  accurate  diagnosis,  transmission 
patterns,  common  hosts.  wlld-Ufe  reservoirs 
as  well  as  insect  vectors.  Immunization  or 
vaccination  to  protect  animals  against  a 
given  agent  receives  special  emphasis.  If  these 
basic  facts  are  not  knon-n  and  established, 
treatment  may  be  a  superfluous,  and  even  a 
bit  late  to  control  or  prevent  future  out- 
breaks. 
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Prevention  of  the  over  200  aoonoses.  I.e., 
those  animal  diseases  transmissable  to  man. 
is  imperative.  Livestock,  companion  animals, 
or  pets  as  well  as  wildlife  serve  as  reservoirs 
or  infection  sources.  Rabies  Is  well  known  to 
the  layman.  The  role  of  the  dog  in  the  in- 
fectlon-cbaln  Is  common  knowledge;  cattle 
and  swine  also  make  their  contribution  In 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Both  insectivorous 
and  fruglvorous  bats  disseminate  rabies  to 
susceptible  boats  rio  their  urine.  The  most 
slgolflcaut  and  uncontrollable  reservoirs, 
however,  are  our  wild  animals — foxes,  rac- 
coons, skunks,  etc.  Tuberculosis,  leptosplro- 
sls,  brucellosis,  fungal  infections,  tularemia, 
botulism,  ornlthoais,  trichinosis,  protozoan 
parasites  and  tapeworm  Infections  all  have 
received  veterinary  research  attention  to  the 
benefit  of  preventing  transmission  to  man. 

The  Inspection  of  meat,  dairy  and  poultry 
products  by  3600  veterinarians  of  the  USDA. 
PDA,  XJja.  Air  Force,  and  U.a.  Army  Is  well 
documented,  and  yet  sometimes  overlooked 
as  a  contribution  to  preventive  medicine.  The 
application  of  veterinary  knowledge  through 
monitoring  and  Inspection  protects  consum- 
ers' health  against  agents  of  disease,  toxic 
materials,  and  noxious  adtUterants.  This  ac- 
tivity la  purely  and  simply  preventive  medi- 
cine to  the  benefit  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Cornerstones  In  the  history  of  preventive 
medicine  are  the  result  of  the  studies  utiliz- 
ing animals  and  their  diseases  as  models.  A 
few  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  past 
have  been: 

Jenner's  discovery  In  1796,  that  attacks  of 
"milker's  nodules"  produced  Immunity  to 
human  iinalt  pox. 

Zlnkle's  flndlng  (1804)  that  sputimi  of 
rabid  dogs  transmitted  rabies  to  susceptible 
hosts. 

Koch's  experiments  (1876)  with  anthrax 
which  esubllahed  bacteria  could  cause 
disease. 

Pasteur  (1600)  produced  the  first  success- 
ful bacterial  vaccine.  It  protected  sheep 
against  anthrax. 

Bollinger's  ( 1B77)  demonstration  that 
fun^  could  be  infectious  agents;  his  studies 
with  lumpy  Jaw  of  cattle  established  this 
fact. 

Grtfflth  Evans  in  ISfiO  demonstrated  that 
protozoa  were  capable  of  infecting  higher 
animals.  Surra  of  horses  and  camels  served 
as  an  example. 

Veterinarians,  through  their  own  research- 
ers and  Investigative  efforts,  have  added  ma- 
terially to  our  progress  In  preventive  medi- 
cine. A  few  examples  are: 

1.  Benesch  developed  spinal  anaestbeela. 

3.  Tabourln  devised  the  hypodermic 
(needle)  Injection  teciinlque. 

3.  Ramon  formulated  immunizing  tech- 
niques with  his  toxoids — particularly  those 
of  tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

4.  Chauveau  cathetertzed  the  living  horse's 
heart  and  paved  the  way  for  the  success- 
ful use  of  the  technique  In  human  surgery. 

6.  Schofleld  recognized  the  antl-coagulant 
properties  of  dlcumaroi  wlille  studying 
"sweet  clover  disease  of  cattle."  The  discov- 
ery has  prolonged  life  of  heart  disease  pa« 
tients  and  prevented  heart  attacks.  Dlcuma- 
roi is  also  the  active  Ingredient  in  the  "rat 
poison'.  WARPARIN. 

6.  E.  F.  Meyer  was  instrumental  In  solv- 
ing many  of  the  problems  of  botulism,  a 
deadly  poison,  to  the  benefit  and  success  of 
the  American  canning  Industry. 

7.  T.  N.  Spencer  advanced  the  hypothesis 
that  canine  "black  tongue '  and  human  pel- 
lagra had  the  same  cause,  dvehjem.  a  bio- 
chemist, proved  him  to  be  correct.  The  dis- 
ease is  due  to  a  nladn  deficiency  and  can 
be  prevented. 

8.  Maurice  Hall  discovered  the  value  of 
tetxachloroethylene  in  the  treatment  of  ca- 
nine hookworms.  Other  reaearchaiB  found  the 
drug  efficacious  in  treating  and  controlling 
hum^an  hookworm. 
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g.  Alfred  B.  Earl  found  that  resetploe  bad 
tranquUizlng  effects  In  labocatory  animals. 
He  t^us  laid  the  baals  of  studies  on  tran- 
qulllaers  in  animals  and  man. 

Over  one  half  of  the  VS.  veterinary  pro- 
fession, either  directly  or  Indirectly  contrib- 
utes to  human  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cine through  their  activities  In  livestock 
pcaotlce,  regulatory  disease  control,  food  in- 
spection, and  research.  We  do  not  have 
enough  veterinarians  to  staff  adequately  the 
cxirrent  consumer  protection  programs. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Rogers,  for  your 
assistance  In  the  furtherance  of  modern  vet- 
erinary medical  education.  The  support  and 
understanding  which  you  and  your  congres- 
aiooal  colleagues  give  our  profession  will  also 
materially  strengthen  the  nation's  total  en- 
deavors and  programs  In  envlrocunental 
health  and  preventive  medicine. 
Sincerely  yours. 
EasKiNt  V.  MoRSX.  D.VJhI.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean.  Furdtie  University  School  of 

Veterinary  Science  and  Medicine. 

SKPTwaaaM  8.  1070. 
Hon.  Patn.  O.  Rogexs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dxjix  RzpacsxMTsTXTs  RoGSxs:  The  follow- 
ing will  provide  Information  on  the  relation- 
ship and  growing  role  of  the  veterinary  medi- 
cal scientists,  teachers  and  professionals  in 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  facts  of 
living  processes  In  man's  health  and  disease. 

More  and  more,  bits  and  pieces  of  informa- 
tion  that  together  form  the  mosaic  of  our 
medical  knowledge  are  being  acquired  from 
all  forms  of  life,  mcluding  plants,  and  all 
memtters  of  the  animal  kingdom,  encom- 
passing the  simplest  forms  to  the  most  com- 
plex. The  Lines  of  demarcation  are  onoe  again 
dissolving  into  a  single,  continuous  stream 
of  one  medicine,  as  was  expressed  by  such 
medical  greats  aa  the  pathologist  Virchow.  la 
the  late  19th  century.  The  M.D.,  who  Is 
trained  In  all  of  medicine  concerning  man, 
and  the  DVM-VMD,  who  Is  trained  In  sU 
medicine  involving  animals  other  than  man, 
together  form  a  melding  of  the  sciences  and 
the  practice  of  one  medicine  today.  This  U 
increasingly  apparent  through  the  participa- 
tion end  involvement  of  the  veterinary* 
medically  trained  practitioners,  sctentlsu. 
and  teachers  In  the  human  medical  commu- 
nities throughout  this  country. 

Veterinary  medical  graduates  are  serving 
In  Judging  the  scientific  vcUldlty  of  medlctl 
research  proposals  and  training  proposals 
supported  by  granting  agencies  of  our  gov- 
ernment. They  are  ooUaboratlng  as  scientists 
and  co-lnvestlgators  with  human  phyalclani 
In  the  study  of  health  and  disease,  as  it  re- 
lates to  problems  in  man.  They,  further,  an 
serving  as  faculty  members,  in  teaching  ths 
comparative  aspects  of  biology  and  medlciiu 
to  students  and  graduates  of  human  medi- 
cine, to  broaden  the  base  of  the  latters'  ex- 
p»arlence  and  Insight  Into  life's  processes. 

Veterinary  medical  gradu&tes  are  develop- 
ing and  collaborating  in  the  development  of 
clinical  procedures,  equally  useful  In  ths 
diagnosis  of  diseases  In  man.  as  well  as  othff 
animals,  and  the  development  of  instrumenti 
and  devices  (such  as  SUder  splints),  wltb 
direct  applicability  to  man's  service  and  well- 
being. 

Because  of  their  knowledge  in  compars- 
tlve  blomedlclne  (biology  and  medlcinei. 
the  veterinary  medical  doctor  Is  providing 
leadership  and  guidance  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  medical  scientists  who  are  seeking  to 
solve  questions  of  vital  importance  to  hu- 
man medicine  with  animal  subjects  in  lab- 
oratory surroundings.  This  Is  a  logical  and 
effective  area  of  contribution  wherever 
trained  veterinary  medical  scientists  can 
perform. 

Dr.  Dorland  Davis,  M.D.,  Director,  Ns- 
tional  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectloui 
Diseases,  has  made  the  following  statement: 
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"Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  basic  qualifications  and  training  of  vet- 
erinarians equip  them  to  assume  broader 
roles  In  research  administration,  and  in  the 
management  of  broadly-based  health  activi- 
ties. In  the  past,  these  functions  usually 
have  been  discharged  by  physicians.  In  the 
future,  the  expected  shortage  of  physicians 
available  for  research  administration  and 
public  health  practice  will,  probably,  be- 
come more  acute,  and  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  other  individuals  trained  In  the 
problems  of  veterinary  disease. 

"Veterinary  training  In  microbiology  and 
in  pathology,  for  the  scientific  understanding 
of  broad  health  problems  and  responsibilities 
for  conduct  of  Investigations.  In  recent 
years,  more  and  more  poeltlons  of  scientific 
management  are  being  occupied  by  veter- 
inarians, and  It  is  almost  certain  that  this 
trend  win  accelerate.  Veterinarians  In  the 
Department,  therefore,  should  be  oriented  to 
biomedical  investigations  and  their  applica- 
tion on  a  broad  scale  to  national  health 
needs." 

As  you  know.  Congressman  Rogers,  this 
nation's  veterinary  schools  were  finally  In- 
cluded, along  with  other  medical  schools  in 
Federal  legislation  to  provide  grants,  drst 
for  construction  and,  in  1966.  for  educational 
Improvement.  This  achievement  represented 
the  culmination  of  a  long  struggle  to  obtain 
appropriate  treatment  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine as  a  medical  profession,  with  direct 
interest  In.  and  concern  for.  human  health. 

An  obvious  benefit  for  the  public,  from 
further  supporting  education  and  develop- 
ment of  veterinary  medicine.  lies  q>eclfical]y 
In  nutrition.  An  adequate  diet  is  a  basic 
factor  In  good  health. 

Undernourishment,  in  general,  refers  to 
an  inadequate  Intake  of  energy,  i.e.,  calories. 
while  malnutrition  may  result  from  many 
and  varied  nutritional  imbalances  or  de- 
ficiencies. The  moet  important,  by  far, 
however.  Is  protein  malnutrition. 

Protein  deficiency  particularly  affects 
young  children  and  pregnant  and  laotatlng 
mothers.  An  Important  consequence  of  pro- 
tein deficiency  is  the  impairment  of  the 
health,  vigor,  and  efficiency  of  futtire  gen- 
erations. 

The  nutritive  value  of  dietary  protein  de- 
pends as  much  on  its  quality  as  the  total 
amount  present.  The  prime  sources  of  the 
beat  proteins,  those  having  the  highest  bio- 
logical values,  are  fov*ds  of  animal  origin, 
I.e.,  meat,  milk  and  egg  products.  Animal 
products  are,  also,  rich  in  other  essential 
nutrients. 

The  veterinarian  is  an  Important  protector 
of  that  portion  of  our  food  supply  that  comes 
from  animals.  While  the  United  states  has 
only  6%  of  the  world's  population,  it  con- 
sumes 29%  of  the  world's  meat.  Many  factors 
enter  into  the  reason  for  this  abtmdance  of 
animal  and  poultry  products. 

One  of  Its  traditional  and  highly  valued 
functions  of  veterinary  medicine  Ults  serv- 
ice to  animal  agricultural  !n  protecting  the 
health  and  productivity  of  food-producing 
herds  and  flocks,  an  over  $50  billion  Industry. 
The  American  housewife  is  provided  with  an 
abundant,  wholeeome  and  economical  supply 
Qf  meat,  nulk  and  eggs,  probably  unmatched 
by  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  veterinarians — not 
Just  for  private  practice — Important  though 
this  Is  to  the  immediate  health  of  our  food- 
producing  animals — but  a  shortage,  also, 
in  education,  research,  livestock  disease  con- 
trol, and  public  health. 

With  the  current  great  need  for  Improved 
health  ser^'lces  for  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  necessary  to  utilize  all  of  the  health 
peroonnel  available.  It  Is  recognized  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  such  personnel  and 
that  measures  must  be  taken  to  increase  our 
capability  for  the  tralnUjg  of  these  indi- 
viduals, 
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Trusting  this  Information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  in  your  continued  interest  In 
the  nation's  health  problems,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Pbank  A.  Todd.  D.V.M., 
Washington  Representative.  American 

Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


REPORMINa  THE  REGULATORS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NVW    TOIK 

IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRKSKKTATIVKS 

MoTiday.  September  14,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  U,  1870  PhlUp  EUnan,  Federal 
Trade  Commi^ioner.  gave  the  following 
paper  before  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Antitrust  Section.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
This  paper  entitled  "The  Regulatory 
Process:  A  Personal  View."  makes  a  very 
convincing  case  for  the  "radical  struc- 
tural reform,"  of  our  Independent  regu- 
lator; agencies. 
Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  Rimon  states: 
The  theory  underlying  the  Independent 
regulatory  oommlsfilon  wu  original  and  bril- 
liant. ...  It  la  almoet  a  century,  however, 
Blnoe  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Oommleslon, 
the  grandfather  of  the  federal  agencies,  was 
created  lo  1887.  We  mu^  now  look  to  experi- 
ence more  than  theory. 

Elman  attributes  the  chronic  unre- 
sponsive and  basic  deflciencles  In  agency 
performance,  to  outmoded  structure 
This  structure  must  be  reformed,  these 
agencies  must  be  made  more  visible  to 
the  public,  and  more  responsive  to  the 
public  Interest.  It  Is  time,  he  says,  to  ex- 
amine these  agencies,  and  adapt  them 
to  "changing  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions." 

The  points  Commissioner  Elman  makes 
are  well  worth  our  consideration. 

The  text  of  the  paper  follows: 
Thb  RaGtOATOKT  Paocsss:  A  PixaoNAx,  Virw 
(By  Philip  Elman,  Federal  Trade 
Cocnmlealoner } 

I  appr«clate  very  much  yotir  Invitatloo.  as 
I  leave  government  service  after  aum  than 
81  years,  to  express  a  personal  view  of  the 
regtilatory  procesa,  particularly  In  relation 
to  the  agency  I  know  best — the  Federal  Trade 
CommlssioQ. 

I  came  to  the  Commission  In  1961  with 
the  strong  encouragement  of  Justice  Prank- 
furter,  who  during  our  long  friendship  had 
Instilled  m  mo  his  profound  faith  in  the 
administrative  process.  Indeed,  no  one  ever 
came  to  an  agency  more  convinced  that  the 
Independent  regulatory  commission  bad  an 
essential  and  Important  place  in  govern- 
ment; that  Ila  theory  and  structure  were 
basically  sound;  and  that,  while  reforms 
were  necessary,  they  oould  be  achieved  sim- 
ply with  better  mcMi  and  b«tt«r  management. 
I  went  to  law  school  In  the  lat«  1930's,  when 
the  New  Deal  agencies  were  In  full  flower.  I 
learned  about  administrative  law  from  such 
men  aa  James  M.  Landls  and  Oalvert  Ma- 
gruder,  as  well  as  Pellx  Frankfurter.  Aa  a 
government  career  lawyer,  my  work  brought 
me  m  clooe  contact  with  the  federal  agencies. 
In  the  Solicitor  a«neral's  omce,  where  I 
^»nt  le  years,  I  argued  or  briefed  hundreds 
of  caaes  defending  government  agencies  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

Thus,  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  only 
"instructions"  I  should  reoelve  when  1  was 
appolntM  to  the  FTO  wen  that  President 
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Kennedy  expected  me  to  be  "the  lawyer"  on 
the  Commission.  To  others  this  might  have 
seemed  rather  vague:  but  I  knew  precisely 
what  was  meant,  and  never  forgot  it.  Ftor.  as 
I  said  in  my  first  speech  as  a  Commlsaioner. 
"Lawyers  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in 
the  administration  of  law,  experts  In  the 
art  of  getting  things  done  and  In  ways  that 
are  fair  and  Just.  And  lawyers  In  government, 
eepeclally.  become  Inescapably  involved  in 
that  moet  challenging  proceas:  the  attain- 
ment of  Justice  throu^  legal  Institutions 
administered  by  men". 

I  have  burdened  you  with  this  long  preface 
so  that  you  will  Imow  that  the  view  erf  the 
regulatory  process  which  I  express  Is  that  of 
a  frleDdly  crttic-ln-residence.  whose  perspec- 
tive has  perhaps  been  distorted  by  being  too 
close  to  the  scene. 

Today,  when  all  institutions  of  govern- 
ment are  being  found  wanting,  none  has 
been  more  crltlciaed  and  less  responsive  to 
such  criticism — than  the  independent  regu- 
latory commission.  With  monotonoua  regu- 
larity, studies  and  reports  appear  in  an  un- 
ending procession,  all  saying  essentially  the 
same  things.  While  the  criticisms  cover  a 
very  broad  ground,  the  most  fundamental 
deficiency  has  been  found  to  be  the  agen- 
das* chronic  failure  to  fulfill  their  unique 
quasl-ieglslaUve  function  of  developing  and 
impiemenung  regulatory  policies  responsive 
to  public  needs  and  the  public  interest.  With 
each  new  study  and  report,  there  is  the 
same  ritual  call  for  better  appointments 
and  improved  administration.  Yet  the  agen- 
clee  go  on  essentially  unchanged  and  seem- 
ingly undisturbed,  with  Uttle  evidence  of 
basic  improvement  in  pcrfonnauoe. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  theory  underlying 
the  independent  regulatory  commission  was 
original  and  brUllant.  It  emphasized  the 
agency's  Independence:  Its  ability  to  bring 
expert  Judgment  to  bear  upon  technical  and 
complex  economic  issues;  its  Insulation  from 
political  partisan  control;  lu  capacltv  to 
provide  both  continuity  and  flextbllity  of 
poUcy:  and  its  blending  In  a  single  tribunal 
of  a  wide  range  of  powers  and  functions, 
from  general  rule-making  to  case-by-case 
adjudication,  permitting  the  agency  to  ex- 
ercise broad  discretion  in  choosing  the  best 
tool  for  dealing  with  a  particular  problem. 

It  is  almost  a  century,  however,  since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion.  the 
grandfather  of  the  federal  agencies,  was  cre- 
ated In  1887,  We  must  now  look  to  experi- 
ence more  than  theory.  And.  like  Louis  Hec- 
tor and  Newton  Mlnow  before  me,  I  have 
come  to  the  view  that  the  chronic  unre- 
sponsiveness and  basic  deficiencies  In 
agency  performance  are  largely  rooted  in  Its 
organic  structure  and  will  not  be  cured  by 
minor  or  transient  personnel  or  procedural 
Improvements. 

Experience  shows,  I  believe,  that  the  in- 
dependent multimember  regulatory  coDimis- 
slon  suffers  from  the  defects  of  Its  vlrtu«. 
Independence,  collective  deliberation  and 
decisionmaking,  and  fusion  of  powers  and 
functions  in  a  single  agency,  are  all  useful 
values  In  the  administrative  process;  but 
we  liave  pushed  them  too  far,  relying  too 
much  on  the  pure  simplicities  of  t^he  orlg* 
Inal  theory  and  neglecting  the  lessons  of 
actual  experience.  It  is  time  for  radical 
structural  reform. 

XL 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  a  preliminary 
general  observation.  The  public  suffers  from 
too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  regulation. 
Broadly  speaking,  government  regulation  is 
necessary  and  Justified  only  when  It  serves 
the  public  Interest,  not  the  special  Interests 
of  private  groups  or  industries.  While  the 
lines  of  demarcation  are  not  always  sharp 
and  clear,  we  should  recognize  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  and  other  easentlal  In- 
of  the  public,  are  proper  objectives 
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of  government  regulation;  stiieldlng  busl- 
neBfitnaa  trom  the  rtska  ol  con^>«UUon  and 
ihe  ni*rketpl»ce  la  not.  3o-caUed  "lafant" 
indusUiee  m»y  perhaps  need  a  helping  haitd 
from  government  for  a  ahort  time;  but  we 
should  not  go  on  sheltering  and  Hubeldlzing 
them  forever  in  the  guise  of  protective  regu- 
lation. The  present  transportation  mcas  la 
an  obvious  example  of  what  resulU  from 
mlAguided  regulation.  Regulatory  Inetltu- 
itons  should  not  be  aUowed  to  develop  per- 
manent uvea  of  their  own,  impervious  to 
changing  conditions  and  needs.  Existing  and 
proposed  regulatory  programs  should  con- 
stantly be  reexamined,  and.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  competition  should  be  «fital»- 
ILahed  and  maintained  as  our  national  eco- 
nomic policy — m  fact  as  well  as  in  rhetoric. 
Another  basic  point  which  aeenu  to  have 
been  disregarded  is  that  the  regulatory 
agenclw  were  created  In  order  to  redress 
those  injuries  to  the  public  which  can  best 
be  remedied  by  administrative  action.  Where 
only  private  lnt«rc8tB  are  aggrieved,  the  pro- 
per remedy  is  private  action  In  the  courts.  A 
tort  whether  the  victim  Is  a  competitor  or 
a  consumer,  la  a  private,  not  a  public, 
wrong— and  the  place  to  seek  relief  is  a  court. 
not  a  regulatory  agency.  To  be  sure,  there 
ma^  be  disadvantaged  individuals  or  groups 
who  wlU  need — at  least  for  a  time — some 
kind  of  government  help  in  securing  effec- 
tive access  to  the  courts.  But  this  does  not 
Justify  the  transformation  of  regulatory 
agencies  into  courts.  Just  as  the  administra- 
tive process  should  not  be  used  to  insulate 
buslfie-ssmcn  from  the  rigors  of  a  free-enter- 
prise economy.  It  should  not  be  used  to  re- 
lieve the  courts  of  their  duty  to  redress  vio- 
lations of  private  rlghu. 


Thus,  there  is  much  room  for  reducing 
the  areas  of  agency  regulation,  thereby  en- 
couraging greater  reliance  on  free  competi- 
tion and  on  private  self-help  through  tradi- 
tional legal  methods.  Inevitably,  however, 
there  wlU  remain  many  areas  in  our  eco- 
nomlc  life  where  admlnistrauve  regulation  is 
required  to  serve  essential  public  needs,  and 
where  there  will  be  continuing  need  for  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies. 

In  creating  these  agencies.  Congress  rec- 
ognized its  own  inability,  through  self-en- 
forcing legislation,  to  prescribe  specific  and 
detailed  rules  and  regulations  for  dealing 
with  complex  and  dynamic  economic  condi- 
tions. The  agencies  were  established  as  con- 
tinuing administrative  bodies  designed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  evolution  of  a  growing 
and  ever-changing  economy.  Each  of  these 
"arms"  of  Congress  was  given — as  its  pri- 
mary and  principal  ssaignment — the  duty  of 
developing  and  execuimg  a  body  of  subsidi- 
ary regulatory  policies  within  the  broad  lim.- 
ttfi   provided   by   the  governing  statute. 

The  agencies  were  designed  to  supplement, 
not  to  duplicate,  the  work  of  the  courts.  It 
was  contemplated  that  an  agency  would  sit, 
not  Uk«  a  court,  as  a  passive  and  disinter- 
ested arbiter  of  cases  or  controversies  brought 
fortuitously  before  it,  but.  rather,  as  the  sur- 
rogate of  Congress,  exercising  delegated  leg- 
islative power  to  regulate  commerce  and  af- 
firmatively advancing  basic  national  poU- 
ctea  and  objectives  declared  by  sutute.  To 
that  end,  each  agency  was  equipped  with  a 
broad  array  of  flexible  administrative  tools. 
pernUtting  a  comprehensive  approach  to  reg- 
ulatory problems  la   their  full   dimensions. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  independence 
of  the  regulatory  commUsicn  would  be  a 
source  of  institutional  strength.  Insulating 
Its  members  from  partisan  political  pressures 
and  enabling  them  to  act  creatively  and 
boldly.  Its  multi-member  structure  would 
Inaure  that  agency  decisions  would  be 
reached  alter  group  deliberation,  providing 
both  a  barrier  to  hasty  or  arbitrary  action 
and  assurance  of  Judicious  and  prudent  poli- 
cies And  its  flexibility  and  fusion  of  powers 
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would  asstire  that  case-by-case  adjudication 
would  be  used,  not  In  the  traditional  man- 
ner of  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
established  legal  rules  to  particular  cases, 
but  rather  for  the  primary  administrative 
purpose  of  developing  new,  wise,  and  in- 
formed regulatory  policies  responsive  to 
changing  conditions  and  public  needs. 

In  each  of  these  basic  respects,  however, 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  theory  and 
the  fact  of  the  regulatory  process. 
A. 

In  fact,  independenca  and  security  of  ten- 
ure for  agency  member*  bave  not  achieved 
the  intended  result  of  insulating  agencies 
from  undesirable  political  pressures  and  spe- 
cial Interest  pleading.  Of  course,  government 
regulators  ar« — and  should  be — subjected  to 
external  pressures  and  influences.  But  we 
must  distinguish  between  those  that  are  Im- 
proper or  harmful  to  the  public,  and  those 
that  are  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary 
and  desirable.  It  is  one  thing  for  agency 
members  to  be  responsive  to  narrow,  par- 
tisar,  political  or  special  interests:  It  la  qult« 
another  to  be  attentive  to,  and  indeed  wel- 
come, the  advocacy  of  consumer  interests 
and  public  needs.  Paradoxically,  Independ- 
ence and  security  of  tenure  tend  to  encourage 
the  former  and  to  discourage  the  latter.  In 
fact,  they  foster,  on  the  one  hand,  agency 
passivity  and  a  reluctance  to  "rock  the  boat" 
by  antagonizing  powerful  special  interest 
groups;  and,  on  Che  other,  an  attitude  of 
complacency  and  indifference  to  those 
larger  public  concerns  for  which  there  Is  as 
yet  no  effective  "people's  lobby". 

Since  agency  members  are  appointed  for 
long  terms  antt  cannot,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  removed  from  office,  the  public 
cannot  take  effective  action  against  the  regu- 
lators directly.  Nor,  as  matters  stand  now, 
does  the  public  blame  the  President  for  poor 
agency  appointments  and  continued  agency 
failure*,  Despite  such  failures,  the  public  can 
neither  do  anything  to  remedy  the  situation 
nor  And  anyone  to  hold  accountable. 

As  long  as  I  can  tememt>er.  Presidents  have 
said — and  have  been  reminded  by  every  new 
study  and  report — that  revttallzatlon  of  the 
agencies  must  begin  by  appointing  better 
commissioners.  Yet,  as  Kenneth  Cox  said  the 
other  day  In  commenting  on  the  quality  of 
agency  appointments  over  the  years.  "I  am 
appalled  by  the  way  Presidents  generally 
have  treated  the  agencies."  While  It  is  In- 
deed appalling,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
no  matter  who  is  President. 

So  long  as  the  agencies  constitute  a 
"fourth  branch"  of  government  for  whose 
performance  no  one  holds  him  accountable, 
a  President  is  under  little  pressure  either  to 
seek  out  the  best  qualified  men  or  to  resist 
political  influence.  It  wotild  be  instructive 
to  compare  the  agency  members  appointed 
over,  say.  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  with 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  (or  Assistant  At- 
torneys General )  chosen  during  the  same 
period.  Both  positions  receive  the  same  pay 
and,  theoretically,  enjoy  the  same  status  and 
prestige.  In  fact,  however,  the  caliber  of  ap- 
pointments to  the  two  categories  is  vastly 
different,  as  are  the  criteria  for  selection. 

A  President  knows  that  after  an  "inde- 
pendent" agency  member  is  appointed,  be  is 
essentially  on  his  own;  and  If  he  proves  to  be 
Incompetent  or  unresponsive  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  President  will  usually  not  be 
held  at  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  an  In- 
competent Assistant  Secretary  reflects  di- 
rectly on  the  President,  his  Administration, 
and  his  standing  with  the  public.  Every 
President  incurs  political  obllgaaons.  The 
"independence"  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
tempts  a  President  to  satisfy  a  political  debt 
to  a  deserving  friend  or  supporter  by  ap- 
pointing him  to  a  comfortable  agency  berth. 
It  is  no  historical  accident  that  President 
Roosevelt's  decision  to  use  the  FTC,  not  as 
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an  Instrumentality  for  advancing  his  New 
Deal  programs  but  primarily  for  political 
patronage  purposes,  coincided  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ringing  declaration  of  agency 
Independence  In  the  1935  Humphreyt  case. 

Contrary  to  the  original  theory,  independ- 
ence is  a  source  of  Institutional  weakness, 
not  strength,  and  tends  to  discourage  crea- 
tive and  courageous  regulation  In  the  public 
Interest.  Independence  means  that  an  agency 
lacks  a  constituency,  a  power  base,  and  the 
backing  of  the  President.  Without  these,  the 
agency  will  stand  naked  and  alone  when  It 
takes  controversial  action  impinging  on  pow- 
erful private  Interests — as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  discovered  when  It  promulgated 
Its  Cigarette  Labeling  Rule  in  1064.  Inde- 
pendence nourishes  institutional  timidity 
and  fear  of  those  who  may  use  tbelr  political 
or  economic  influence  to  take  reprisal  action 
Bgalnst  the  agency,  reducing  Its  powers  or 
cutting  its  appropriations. 

Another  consequence  of  carrying  the  con- 
cept of  Independence  too  far  Lb  that  it  Im- 
pedes the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
harmonloiu  national  policies  in  such  broad 
areas,  for  example,  as  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  trade  regulation,  where  a 
single  agency's  respon.'iiblllty  covers  only  part 
of  the  field.  In  these  areas  we  should  not  let 
the  abstract  notion  of  agency  independence 
Interfere  with  the  President's  constitutional 
power  and  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  are  faithfully  exectued; 
that  the  various  agencies  concerned  do  not 
neglect  their  statutory  responsibilities:  and 
that  the  specific  regulatory  policies  followed 
by  each  of  them  are  complementary  and  co- 
ordinated with  baste  national  goals. 
B. 

Turning  now  to  its  multi-member  struc- 
ture, experience  shows  that  this  produces  a 
dangerous  depersonalization  and  invlslblUt; 
of  agency  activity.  When  the  public  li  only 
dimly  aware  of  an  agency  as  a  distant  and 
Impersonal  Institutional  entity,  when  one 
man  cannot  clearly  be  identified  as  responsi- 
ble, who  Is  there  to  bold  accountable  for  the 
agency's  shortcomlnga?  Oniup  deliberation 
and  decision-making  also  engender  unneces- 
sary delay  as  well  as  Indeclslveness,  com- 
promise, and  the  expedient  of  solving  dif- 
ficult and  controversial  problems  by  waiting 
for  them  to  go  away.  As  everyone  with  agency 
experience  knows,  its  multi-member  struc- 
ture Is  a  substantial  and  frustrating  obstacle 
whenever  swift  and  incisive  regulatory  action 
is  required. 

C. 

Finally,  as  a  device  for  developing  regu- 
latory policy,  case-by-case  adjudication  of 
alleged  violations  of  law  has  proved  to  t}e  in- 
emclent  and  ineffective,  and,  in  many  cases, 
unfair.  Litigation  is  an  excessively  slow,  ex- 
pensive, clumsy,  and  Inadequate  procese  for 
resolving  techulcai  and  complex  economic 
Issues.  Tet,  agencies  like  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — staffed  as  they  are  by  law- 
yers whose  training  and  experience  make 
them  feel  most  comfortable  with  procedures 
drawn  from  the  courts — continue  to  rely  on 
adjudication  as  policy-making  technique 
where  other  quasl-Iegislatlve  methods,  prin- 
cipally rule-making,  are  far  more  efficient, 
expeditious,  and  advantageous  to  the  public 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servations, the  strongest  argument  I  would 
make  against  agency  adjudication  of  al- 
leged violations  of  law  is  that  the  blending 
of  prosecutorial  and  adjudicative  powero  la 
a  single  tribunal  Imposes  intolerable  stralni 
on  fairness.  The  problem  of  avoiding  pre- 
judgment. In  appearance  or  in  fact,  con- 
stantly hovers  over  aJI  agency  activity,  and 
lii  troublesome  to  agency  members  in  almost 
every  kind  of  action  it  takes.  It  can  arise  in 
tha  most  subtle  as  well  as  obvious  forms. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  so-called  test 
case  where  the  agency  issues  a  complaint  in 
order  to  establish  a  new  legal  principle  or 
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remedy — preclaely  the  "Rtile  In  Shelley's 
Case"  type  of  adjudication  which  agencies 
have  been  urged  to  undertake  as  an  essen- 
tial and  proper  method  for  developing  new 
regulatory  pDltcles.  Agency  members  fre- 
quently take  an  active  part  In  the  pre-com- 
plalnt  investigative  and  prosecutorial  phases 
of  these  cases;  and  the  complaint  is  usually 
issued  with  the  knowledge  that,  because  of 
the  novelty  and  Importance  of  the  Issue.  It 
will  be  fully  litigated  and  be  back  for  ad- 
judication on  the  record.  When  such  a  test 
cose  does  come  up  on  appeal  to  the  agency 
members,  while  there  la  no  bias  or  prejudg- 
ment of  guilt  In  the  classic  sense,  there  is  an 
inescapable  predisposition  In  favor  of  the 
agency  position,  as  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaint. After  all,  the  whole  point  of  starting 
a  test  case  is  to  let  the  case  go  forward  Into 
the  reviewing  courts,  where  the  Issues  may 
be  finally  settled.  To  put  it  bluntly,  once 
such  a  complaint  Is  Issued,  one  should  ask 
for  long  odds  before  betting  against  Issuance 
of  a  final  order.  While  a  test  case  may  be 
and  usually  Is  vigorously  contested,  the  re- 
sult— at  least  in  the  agency  phase — Is  Ukely 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Indeed,  in  such  a  case  an  agency  mem- 
ber may  vote  for  an  order  not  because  he  ts 
personally  convinced  that  there  le  a  viola- 
tion of  law  but  because  he  feels,  perliaps  in 
an  excess  of  humility,  that  since  it  is  a  test 
case  Involving  a  doubtful  or  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  law,  his  duty  is  to  find  against  the 
respondent  so  that  the  case  may  go  on  to 
the  courts  for  definitive  resolution.  This 
Catch-33  process  may  reach  full  fruition 
when  conscientious  Judges  on  the  reviewing 
court  affirm  the  agency  ruling,  whatever  their 
own  doubts  about  Its  merits,  because  they 
feet  obliged  to  defer  to  the  agency's  expert 
Judgment  and  discretion. 

There  are  other  Institutional  factors  that 
Intrude  upon  fair  and  impartial  agency  ad- 
judication. Theoretically,  when  an  f^jency 
member  alts  as  a  Judge,  his  freedom  to  decide 
Is  the  same  as  if  he  were  on  a  court.  But  the 
Judicial  process  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
the  Judge  is  both  neutral  and  disinterested, 
and  has  no  Interest  other  than  that  of  ap- 
plying the  lav  fairly  and  evenhandedly.  An 
agency  member,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
be  unconcerned  with  whetber  the  outcome  of 
the  case  Is  to  advance  or  to  retard  an  im- 
portant agency  program  to  which  substan- 
tial resources  have  been  committed.  Even 
the  most  conscientious  regulator  cannot, 
when  he  acts  as  Judge,  Ignore  the  effect 
which  the  decision  will  have  on  the  agency's 
regulatory  policies  and  goals. 

Moreover,  an  agency  member  cannot  escape 
the  Lmpll<»tlon&  of  his  leadership  role  in  the 
agency.  He  may  fear  the  effect  on  staff  morale 
If  he  votes  to  dismiss  the  complaint  or  reject 
the  agency  position  in  an  Important  case. 
He  may  prefer  to  see  the  onus  of  dismissal 
borne  by  a  reviewing  court.  And  an  agency 
member,  qua  Judge,  may  well  be  apprehensive 
that  dismissal  of  a  complaint  will  imply  that 
he  made  an  error  in  having  voted,  qua  perse- 
cutor, to  issue  It. 

In  these  respects  and  others  I  have  not 
mentioned,  the  context  of  agency  delibera- 
tion and  decision -making  differs  markedly 
trom  court  adjudication.  But  the  solution  is 
hot  to  Judiclali£e  tlie  administrative  process 
further,  or  to  seek  the  appointment  of  "bet- 
ter" commlsatoners  who  will  make  better 
agency  Judges.  Agency  members  are  not,  and 
should  not  be  selected  for  their  Judicial 
qualities;  and  the  Institutional  environment 
in  which  they  work  does  not  nourish  the 
development  of  such  qualities.  It  should 
mrprise  no  one  that  the  agencies  have  not 
produced  a  Learned  Hand  or  a  Henry 
Friendly.  Agency  members  should  be  chosen 
for  their  capacity  to  perform  the  essential 
regulatory  task  of  developing  poUclea  that 
tre  vrise.  Informed,  enlightened,  and  In  the 
public  Interest — and  not  for  tbcir  Judicial 
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detachment  and  learning,  or  ability  to  write 
a  polished  legal  opinion. 

In  short,  agency  members  will  become  bet- 
ter regulators  if  we  no  longer  expect  them 
to  act  as  Judges  as  well  as  administrators. 
We  should  not  require  conscientious  agency 
members  to  shoulder  the  irreconcilable  bur- 
dens of  both  vigorously  prosecuting  and 
fairly  Judging  in  the  same  case.  Those  stis- 
pected  of  violating  the  law  should  indeed 
be  proceeded  against  with  vigor  and  dis- 
patch; but  the  agency  should  prosecute  Its 
cases  in  an  Impartial  and  disinterested  Judi- 
cial trlbtinal.  We  should  relieve  agency  mem- 
bers of  the  impossible  duty  of  determining 
whether  the  allegations  of  their  own  com- 
plaint have  been  proved  by  the  evidence  in 
the  record  at  a  proceeding  In  which  the 
agency  Itself  is  an  adversary  party. 


Thus,  while  I  have  long  held  to  the  op- 
posite view,  I  am  now  convinced  that  we 
win  lose  nothing,  and  gam  much,  by  elim- 
inating from  agencies  like  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  function  of  case-by-caae 
adjudication  of  alleged  violations  of  law. 
This  function  should  be  transferred  either 
to  the  district  courts  or,  preferably,  to  a 
new  Trade  Court  which  Is  decentralized  and 
holds  hearings  m  every  state,  thus  bringing 
the  Judicial  pha&e  of  the  regulatory  process 
much  closer  to  the  people.  The  Trade  Ootirt 
could  be  given  Jurisdiction  not  only  of  com- 
plaints prosecuted  by  the  agency,  but  also 
private  class-action  suits  brought  by  con- 
sumers and  competitors  injured  by  the  oame 
alleged  unfair  trade  practices.  To  pennlt 
full  and  comprehensive  disposition  of  the 
case  by  a  single  tribunal,  the  Court  should 
have  authority  not  only  to  issue  preliminary 
and  final  Injunctions,  but  also,  where  ap- 
propriate, to  award  damages,  civil  penalties, 
and  other  equitable  relief. 

Relieved  of  Its  adjudicative  responsibili- 
ties, the  agency's  remaining  functions  should 
be  vested  in  a  single  Commissioner  serrlng 
at  the  pleasure  of  both,  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  removable  by  either  (In  the 
case  of  Congress,  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses).  This  would  permit  the  public  to 
hold  both  the  President  and  Congress  ac- 
countable for  an  agency's  continued  failures 
or  poor  performance. 

I  do  not  offer  this  proposal  as  a  panacea 
for  all  agency  ills.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  It 
is  without  risks  and  dangers  On  the  positive 
side,  however,  elimination  of  the  adjudica- 
tive function  will  enable  an  agency  to  con- 
centrate iu  resources  on  a  single  central 
objective:  the  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  regulatory  policies  carrying  out  the 
statutory  mandate  To  that  end.  It  would 
conduct  investlgatioiu  and  studies,  utilizing 
fully  its  powers  to  gather  information  on 
emerging  regulatory  problems;  It  would 
make  expanded  use  of  Its  rule-making  au- 
thority {Including  Issuance  of  guides  and 
enforcement  statements )  as  the  primary 
method  for  formulating  policies  and  stand- 
ards; it  would  proceed  In  court  against  per- 
sona charged  with  engaging  in  unlawful  octs 
or  practices,  including  those  prohibited  by 
valid  agency  rules  or  regulations:  and  it 
would  advise  the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  any  need  for  new  legislation.  All  of  these 
essential  administrative  tasks,  executive  and 
quasi-leglalatlvc  In  nature,  are  better  per- 
formed, more  quickly  and  more  Incisively, 
by  a  single  administrator  than  by  a  multi- 
member tribunal. 

Centralizing  full  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  an  agency's  activities  In  a  single 
administrator  will  unquestionably  facilitate 
the  development  and  formulation  of  regula- 
tory policy.  It  will  also  lighten  the  burden 
of  fashioning  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated national  poUclee  in  those  areas  where 
other  government  agencies  or  departments 
have  overlapping  responalblUtlea. 
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Moreover,  an  agency  should  be  no  less  in- 
dependent, in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
because  It  Is  under  the  leadership  of  a  aln- 
gle  man.  The  agency  should  still  be  required 
to  develop  regulatory  policies  that  are  truly 
non-partisan  and  responsive  to  public  and 
consumer  needs,  and  not  to  those  of  special 
interest  pleaders.  By  increasing  Its  visibility 
and  accountability  to  the  public,  the  pro- 
posed change  in  structure  should  result  In 
a  far  greater  degree  of  agency  responsiveness 
than  now  exists. 

Admittedly,  having  only  one  man  in 
charge  may  make  it  easier  to  eiert  political 
pressures  on  him.  bad  as  well  as  good.  I  do 
not  wish  to  overstate  the  cose,  but  It  eeems 
clear  that  the  present  structure  of  the  agen- 
cies has  failed  to  Insulate  them  from  im- 
proper influences,  while  the  proposed 
change  at  least  offers  the  hope  of  increased 
responsiveness  to  consumer  needs  and  the 
broad  public  interest.  Nor  do  I  see  any  rea- 
son why  a  policy-making  government  regu- 
lator should  be  appointed  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  not  be  removable  from  office 
despite  continued  public  dissatisfaction 
with  his  performance.  Such  a  public  official 
should  be  required  to  live  dangerously  In 
that  respect.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often 
that  visibility  and  acoountabilUy  to  the 
public  are  essential  keys  to  good  govern- 
ment. If  Congress,  the  President,  or  the 
public  Is  disappointed  with  an  agency's  per- 
formance, there  should  be  one  man  upon 
whom  attentJon  can  focus  and  from  whom 
Immediate  improvement  can  be  sought.  We 
cannot  do  that  with  the  Independent  regu- 
latory commissions  today:  and  both  they 
and  the  public  suffer  trom  It. 

With  a  single  man  given  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  an  agency's  activities. 
It  should  tie  easier  to  attract  "better"  men. 
A  President  will  be  more  reluctant  to  ap- 
point incompetent  Commissioners,  for  their 
faUure  will  be  his  faUure;  their  incompe- 
tence wUl  be  his  embarrassment;  continuing 
them  In  office,  despite  poor  performance,  will 
be  his  responsibility. 

We  should  make  sure  that  an  agency  la 
not  given  more  Jobs  than  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  handle  If  it  is,  we  know  from 
experience  that  the  agency  will  concentrate 
on  thoee  which  are  easiest,  least  controver- 
sial, and  yield  the  quickest  results,  putting 
aside  those  more  difficult  and  complex  tasks 
which  may  be  more  important  to  the  public. 
Nor  should  we  allow  an  agency  to  execuse 
Its  own  failures  by  putting  the  blame  on  a 
parsimonious  Congress.  It  makes  no  scoae 
to  assign  a  Job  to  an  agency  and  then  with- 
hold from  It  the  neceasary  resouroes  of 
money  and  manpower. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
transfer  the  regulatory  agencies  to  the  large 
Executive  Departments  where  they  would 
disappear,  like  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, submerged  under  massive  layers  of 
bureaucracy.  Agencies  should  continue  to  be 
independent  In  that  sense — so  that  they 
may  be  clearly  visible,  fully  socountable,  and 
unable  to  blame  others  for  tJaelr  own  de- 
ficiencies. 

I  am  not  as  fearful  as  I  once  was  tbat 
transferring  agency  adjudication  to  the  courts 
would  create  a  competing  organ  of  policy- 
making. If  the  proposed  changes  should  re- 
sult, as  I  believe  they  wUl.  In  far  greater 
and  more  effective  utUlMtion  by  the  agencies 
of  their  administrative  power»--agsln  I  stress 
the  tremendous  potential  of  rulemaking  as  a 
practical  and  fair  method  for  developing  and 
articulating  regulatory  ptrtlcy— ,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  Judicial  usurpation  of  the 
agencies'  authority.  Experience  shows  that 
where  an  agency  Is  alert  to  Its  responslbill- 
tloB,  and  IB  demonstrably  endeavoring  to  ful- 
fill Its  statutory  duties  In  the  public  totereat. 
reviewing  courts  generally  give  its  actions 
the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 
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It  Is  perhaps  uoneceoBary  to  say.  In  con* 
eluelon.  that  no  reforms  In  tbe  structxue  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  will  succeed  unless 
there  sIao  sre  radical  charges  in  the  climate 
of  government  and  the  political  proceascB.  As 
John  W.  Gardner  has  said,  "Our  political 
and  governmental  processes  Have  grown  ao 
iinresponslve,  so  Ul-deslgned  for  contempo' 
rary  purposes,  that  they  wute  the  tsxp«yen' 
money,  mangle  good  programs,  and  smother 
every  good  man  who  comes  into  the  system. 
•  •  •  Sooner  or  Later,  someone  Is  going  to 
have  to  tackle  the  central  atnictures  of  our 
society  or  It  isnt  going  to  work."  We  must 
institutionalize  the  means  whereby  the  pub- 
lic may  be  aware  of,  and  participate  in.  politi- 
cal and  governmental  processes  that  affect 
the  quality  of  all  our  lives.  We  must  open 
wide  the  doora  and  windows  of  government 
agencies,  so  that  the  public  may  sec  tor  Itself 
what  Is  or  la  not  being  done,  and  demand  an 
accounting  from  those  In  charge. 

Every  institution  of  government  must  be 
renewed  and  sdapted  to  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions.  It  Is  no  criticism  of 
the  administrative  process,  and  the  creative 
scholars  and  itatesmen  who  have  nourished 
Its  growth,  to  And  that  it  Is  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  current  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  performance  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  oSers  an  opportunity  for  genuine 
reform.  I  leave  you  with  the  hope  that  this 
opportunity  wlU  not  once  again  be  allowed 
to  Blip  by,  without  meaningful  change  and 
tznproveroent. 


"HIJACKINO"  THREATS  IN 
WASHINOTON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  re- 
member that  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
presidential  aspirant  George  Wallace 
promised  that  if  elected,  he  would  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  of  Washington  e%'en 
if  necessary  to  place  armed  marines  on 
every  comer  of  the  city. 

Judging  from  the  events  of  the  past 
several  days,  it  appears  that  President 
Nixon  wiU  need  to  station  armed  guards 
at  every  public  accommodation  room  in 
Washington. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  our  "hUacked" 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  Include  several  news  clippings,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  11, 1970] 

HohDvr  ut  THB  Mkh's  Room 

(By  Ned  SchartT) 

A  roan  was  seated  In  the  sixth-floor  men's 
room  In  a  downtown  office  building  yester- 
day when  he  heard  a  volc!e  above  him  say. 
■'Olve  me  all  of  your  money." 

Morris  c.  Brinton,  a  46-year-old  patent 
draftsman,  looked  up  and  saw  someone  hold- 
ing a  pistol  and  peering  at  him  from  the 
space  above  the  stall's  partition,  police  said. 

When  Brinton  refused  the  gunman's  de- 
mand, the  man  shot  him  In  the  left  leg  and 
fled  without  money,  police  said. 

Brinton  was  treated  at  George  Washington 
t7nlveralty  Hospital  for  the  wound  and  re- 
leased. 

The  attempted  restroom  holdup  was  the 
second  of  Its  kind  in  two  weeks  tn  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Building.  1930  L  St   NW. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Joe  W.  Grotegut.  a  public  relations  execu- 
tive for  the  American  Association  of  RaU- 
roftds,  said  he  thinks  yesterday's  restroom 
would-be  robber  may  have  been  the  same 
person  who  accosted  him  two  weeks  ago. 

"No  doubt  about  n,"  Grotegut  said,  **thls 
man's  approach  sounds  almost  Identical  to 
that  of  the  one  who  robbed  me." 

Grotegut  said  he  entered  the  fourth-floor 
men's  room  Aug.  as  In  the  early  afternoon. 

"As  soon  as  Z  sat  down,  t  heard  a  voice 
coming  from  above  me  and  when  I  looked 
up  I  saw  a  gun  pointed  at  my  head.  The  guy 
must  have  been  standing  on  top  of  the  stool 
In  the  next  cabinet. 

"It  was  a  nerve- wracking  experience." 
Grotegut  said.  "But  as  soon  as  the  man  naked 
me  for  my  money,  my  watch  and  my  rings, 
I  roallsed  that  all  I  had  was  (14  and  a  watch. 

"I'd  read  enough  about  these  kinds  of 
things  to  know  that  the  simple,  safe  and  wise 
thing  to  do  was  to  give  him  everything  I  had. 
I  guess  If  he'd  asked  me  to  write  him  a  check 
I  would  have  done  that,  too." 

Hert>ert  Blum,  a  partner  of  Swesnik  and 
Blum.  Inc..  the  Arm  which  owns  the  build- 
ing, idaced  much  of  the  blame  for  the  unique 
problem  on  his  tenants. 

"They  haven't  kept  the  bathroom  doors 
locked,  as  they  should  have."  he  said,  ex- 
plaining that  keys  to  the  restrooms  bad  been 
Issued  when  the  building  opened  In  1968. 
"But  naturally  the  keys  got  lost  and  the 
people  who  work  In  the  ofBces  get  laxy  The 
restroocns  have  almost  never  been  locked." 

Many  people  who  work  in  the  building 
were  alarmed  over  yesterday's  aboocing  and 
by  the  theft  two  weeks  ago.  Some  have  called 
for  5t«pped-up  security  precautions,  Includ- 
ing full-time  guards. 

"This  Is  becoming  uncomfortable,"  said 
one.  "Its  getting  so  that  you  have  to  bend 
down  and  look  under  the  doors  for  siu- 
plclous  looking  feet  before  you  enter  any  of 
the  Johns.  " 

The  New  York  Times,  whose  Washington 
bureau  occupies  the  building's  top  floor.  Is 
planning  to  change  the  locks  on  all  its  rest- 
rooms.  In  the  meantime,  however,  many  of 
the  newspaper's  employes  Joke  nervously 
about  the  situation.  One  man  told  his  secre- 
tary; 

'Tm  not  afraid.  I'm  going  to  the  bath- 
room, but  If  rm  not  out  In  two  minutes, 
send  some  one  In  after  me." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  la.  1970) 

TOUTH   AaSADLTS   Hux   SECarTAXT 

A  congressional  secretary  was  attacked  and 
beaten  In  a  women's  restroom  In  the  Ray- 
bum  House  Offloe  Building  about  3:30  p.m. 
yesterday  by  a  youth  who  climbed  (Aer  a 
toilet  stall,  police  said. 


September  15,  1970 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
STUDENT? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAllVES 

Tueaiay.  September  15,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks.  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks. 
"How  i.s  my  J^on?"  A  wife  asks.  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   IfEW    BAMPE  BOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trou- 
blemakers on  American  campuses  are  a 
small  minority.  Most  students  want  to 
get  an  education  and  get  on  with  their 
basic  responsibilities  of  earning  a  living, 
raising  a  family,  and  becoming  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

In  a  situation  where  a  vast  majority  of 
students  do  not  want  to  have  tiieir  ed- 
ucation interrupted,  especially  by  a  truc- 
ulent, often  irrational,  violent  minority, 
two  basic  re<iulrements  exist.  One  is  that 
the  educational  institutions  themselvea 
promptly  expel  those  who  wilfully  dis- 
rupt their  pnn'er  educational  operations. 
The  second  is  that  in  some  way  those  stu- 
dents who  believe  they  are  In  school  to 
get  an  education  and  not  to  start  a  "re- 
volution," must  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  leverage  in  dealing  with  their 
contemporaries  who  are  "making  thtngi 
tough." 

In  this  connection  I  commend  reading 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
Sunday  Star  recently  reprinted  as  a 
guest  editorial  in  the  Manchester,  N.H., 
Union- Leader. 

THB  RCVOLT  or  THE  Paicpbud 

<  Guest  editorial  from  the  Indlani^wlla  Sun- 
day Star) 

Although  lesa  than  10  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can youth  baa  been  participating  In  the  vio- 
lent, senaeless  protesta  about  their  own  col- 
leges and  universities,  there  Is  a  growing 
danger  that  the  noley,  mlUtant  leaders  of 
America's  young  revolutionaries  wlU  lure 
more  and  more  students  to  their  cause. 

The  vaet  majority  of  studehU  are  eerlous- 
mlned  young  people  itrlvtng  to  get  an  ed- 
ucatlon.  They  have,  so  for.  refused  to  enter 
Into  "the  gory  glee"  of  hell-ralsing  on  the 
campus.  But  no  leadership  among  the  silent 
majority  of  studenta  has  arisen  to  challenge 
the  revolutionaries. 

The  president  of  the  student  body  at  a 
large  state  university  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  1.013  to  323.  Only  1.300  of  23,000  studenta 
voted  In  that  election.  They  simply  weren't 
Interested  In  the  militant  program  of  the 
radical  leaders.  However,  the  student  who 
was  elected  president  claims  that  he  repre- 
sents the  entire  student  body  and  demands 
a  Tolc«  In  board  of  regents  meetings  despite 
the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
wanted  no  part  of  his  program. 

Unless  the  students  who  believe  they  go 
to  college  to  gel  an  education  rather  than  to 
start  a  revolution  begin  very  shortly  to  orgs- 
nl9:e  and  challenge  the  revolutionaries  on  tbe 
campus,  they  may  find  they  have  watted  to 
silence  while  their  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  has  gone  down  tbt 
drain  In  a  blazing,  destructive,  senseless  rev- 
olution led  by  leaders  who  don't  know  wbst 
they  want  or  what  they  would  do  with  it  If 
all  their  demands  were  granted.  They  want 
a  noisy  voice  in  everything  but  beyond  that 
they  know  not  what  they  ore  shouting  about, 

A  sober  observation  about  America's  youUi 
recently  came  from  Enf^land  where  the  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Dally  Telegraph  declared 
that  no  generation  of  young  people  ever  had 
as  great  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity as  today's  American  youth. 
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Under  the  caption  "Revolt  of  the  Pam- 
pered," the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  wrote: 

'America  Is  a  victim  of  Ita  national  myth. 
It  entered  history  proclaiming  tbe  rights  of 
man.  Its  Constitution  Is  aimed  at  fostering 
freedom  at  aU  coats.  Its  young  have  been 
brought  up  largely  on  an  educational  theory 
which  attaches  supreme  Importance  to  eelf- 
expreealon.  Is  It  odd  that  It  should  lead  the 
world  In  rebellion  or  that  Its  volunteer  forces 
should  sometimes  lack  the  virtue  of  unre- 
lenting discipline?  Yet  the  marvel  does  defy 
explazuitlon.  Why  should  America's  pampowl 
snd  Idolized  student  youth.  Uvlng  In  a  coun- 
try that  enjoys  freedom  and  prosperity  in 
tmprecedented  degrees,  turn  all  Its  right- 
eous anger  not  against  the  despotisms  that 
rule  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  against 
America  Itaelf  7' 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  PREVENTIVE 
CAMPUS   ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

DJ  THE  HO08E  OF  BSPRESINTATrVES 
Monday.  September  it,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly 
but  surely  Indications  are  appearing  that 
public  reaction  to  radical  violence  on 
campuses  la  resulting  in  various  legiti- 
mate— and  Incidentally,  peaceful  and 
legal— proposals  for  corrective  acUon. 
More  and  more  school  administrators 
have  been  putting  themselves  on  record 
endorsing  (Inner  approaches  to  cope  with 
Illegal  actions  against  educational  Insti- 
tutions. In  addition,  increasing  emphasis 
is  accentuating  the  rights  of  the  offend- 
ed, the  serious  students  and  others  who 
have  suffered  losses  due  to  this  compara- 
tively recent  phenomenon  of  campus 
lawlessness.  There  appears  In  the  Sep- 
tember 9  issue  of  the  Congressiohal 
RxcoRB  the  text  of  a  position  paper  Is- 
sued by  Americana  for  Effective  Law  En- 
forcement which  proposes  the  use  of  law- 
suits for  ijotentlal  plaintiffs,  the  non- 
violent students,  the  teixpayers  and  the 
contributors  of  funds  to  the  educational 
Institutions. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September 
10  carried  a  short  but  pertinent  item 
stressing  the  same  oorrective  theme  pro- 
posed by  the  dean  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School  and  a  noted  In- 
surance expert  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  Cen- 
tered around  a  student-supported  insur- 
ance fund,  the  proposal  is  designed  "U 
motivate  responsible  students  to  takt 
control  from  undisciplined  activists  whr 
lead  them  astray."  I  insert  at  this  point 
the  Bbove-elted  item  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "Wisconsin  Pro- 
posal Would  Assess  Student  for  Campus 
Disorder": 

WucoNsm  PKOrosAL  Wotrui  AssEn  Stddknt 
roB  CAicptrs  DnoRon 

THOSS  ATTEMDIHO  STATX  SCUOOU  WOtTU  PAT 
DEPOSn*  TO  COVIK  DAMAOB  CAUSKD  BT 
OlSADPTtON 

(By  a  WBil  street  Journal  stair  ReportCT) 
Madxsoh. — College  studenta  In  Wlaconsla 
woiUd  be  AAseeaed  as  mucli  as  9300  a  year  to 
pa;  for  damages  resulting  from  campus  dl£- 
rupUoni)  If  a  proposal  madje  by  a  leglfilatlve 
•tudy  group  becomes  law. 
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The  studentviupport«d  Insurance  fund — 
the  first  of  Its  type  in  the  country — was  pro- 
posed "to  motivate  respondble  students  to 
take  control  from  undificlpllned  actlvlste  who 
lead  them  astray,"  asserted  Its  drafters,  who 
Include  tbe  dean  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School  and  a  noted  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  expert. 

The  propoaal  brought  opposition  from  uni- 
versity offlclals.  One  declared  It  would  "pre- 
vent some  students  from  getting  a  college 
education  in  the  state."  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  been  a  center  of  campus  pro- 
test and  violence,  capped  by  a  recent  bomb* 
Ing. 

Under  the  plan,  each  of  Wisconsin's  7,000 
students  at  state  unlverrltlee  and  Juntn-  col- 
leges, would  pay  a  tlOO  deposit  each  semester. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  deposit  would  go  Into 
a  special  account  for  a  student's  particular 
campus  and  be  repaid  to  the  student  If  there 
weren't  any  losses  during  the  semester.  The 
other  10%  would  be  nonrefundable  and 
would  go  Into  a  general  reinsurance  sccount 
for  all  public  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  state.  Students  could  be  as- 
sessed as  much  as  tl&O  a  semester  If  loeeee  ex- 
ceeded a  campus'  special  account's  fund. 

7*he  proposal  would  Insure  &galnst  property 
damages,  cover  death,  disability  and  medi- 
cal expenses  for  persons  hurt  In  disorders,  pay 
costs  incurred  by  calling  in  National  Ouard 
troops  or  state  polloe  and.  "within  limits." 
compensate  private  property  owners  for  losses 
resulting  from  student  disorder. 

The  proposal  is  far  from  becoming  law.  It 
has  been  sent  to  members  of  Wlsoonsln's  In- 
surance laws  revision  committee,  who  must 
act  upon  It.  as  must  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin leglalatlve  council  and  the  state  leg- 
islature. 


AMERICANS  DISAGREED  WITH 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAKTLANO 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  Of  BKPRESENTATIViS 

Monday,  September  It,  1970 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
many  Americans  disagreed  wltb  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  earlier  this  year 
to  send  American  troops  Into  Cambodia. 
I  am  sure  all  held  the  hope  that,  once 
begun,  this  campaign  and  its  costs  in 
American  lives  and  money  would  bring 
the  War  in  Vietnam  closer  to  an  end  and 
permit  more  immediate  and  greater  Vi- 
etnamlzatlon  of  the  War. 

Even  though  this  hope  remained  upon 
completion  of  tbe  exercise,  when  statis- 
tics of  captured  and  destroyed  enemy 
bases  and  supplies  clearly  Indicated 
short-range  success  of  that  operation,  it 
was  yet  difficult  to  evaluate  the  long- 
range  Impact  of  thl.«  action  on  the  war. 

In  the  September  7,  1970.  Issue  of  UjS. 
News  It  World  Report.  Col.  William  C. 
Moore  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  provided  an 
appraisal  of  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  2  months  after  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration, which  I  found  very  interesting. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members: 

A  MnJTAKT  APrmAISAL CAUBODtA  Plub  2 

Moirrns 
(By  Col.  William  0.  Moore.  VS.  Air  Force) 
Four  montlu  have  paaaed  aince  n.S.  forces 
moved  Into  Cambodia  to  destroy  Communist 
B&nctuarlea.  Two  moatlia  liave  passed  since 
tr.s.  troope  completed  their  mlaaAon  and  were 
Vlt^dr&wn  on  June  30. 
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What  are  the  military  results  at  Cambo> 
dla- pltu- two- men  th&  ? 

Sufflclent  time  has  not  passed  to  permit  s 
conclusive  appraisal  of  the  over-all  strategic 
Implications  of  the  Cambodian  operation. 
But  sufflclent  time  hoji  passed  to  permit  anal- 
ysis of  tbe  tartlcal  pluses  and  minuses  tftat 
accrued  during  the  operation  and  since. 

On  balance,  the  pluses  far  exceed  tbe  mi- 
nuses. Moat  Importantly,  the  Allied  position 
In  South  Vietnam  has  Improved  far  more 
than  expected.  And  It  was  to  Improve  tbe 
Allied  position  In  South  Vietnam  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  was  undertaken. 

Th.t  most  significant  failure  of  the  Com- 
munists has  been  their  slowness  In  re-estsb- 
Itaihlng  new  base  iireas  from  which  to  conduct 
operations  against  South  Vietnam.  They  are 
attempting  to  do  this  now  In  Southern  L*os 
and  Northeast  Cambodia.  Here  the  enemy 
has  been  forced  to  accept  less  efficient,  more 
vulnerable  alternatives  than  the  sanctuaries 
tie  had  in  Cambodia. 

Sanctuaries,  assembly  areas,  bivouacs — call 
them  what  you  wish — are  extremely  Impor- 
tant to  military  operations.  They  permit 
oombat  tr(X>ps  to  rest,  regroup  and  plan  new 
attacks.  Moet  Importantly,  they  permit  com- 
bat tuilts  to  assemble,  to  concentrate  In  force 
prior  to  commitment  To  battle. 

Without  base  areas,  oonoentratlon  must 
be  done  Independently  by  small  unite  at  the 
scene  of  battle. 

Under  the  most  favorable  drcumctances, 
this  Is  a  tricky,  highly  sophisticated  military 
operation  which  military  leaders  try  to  avoid 
as  extremely  dangerous.  To  attempt  such  an 
operation — considering  tbe  climate  and  ter- 
rain of  Southeast  Asia — would  be  a  cardinal 
tactical  error. 

The  consequences  to  North  Vietnamese 
commanders  nuiklng  such  a  decision  would 
more  often  than  not  be  disastrous.  Commit- 
ment of  forces  would  be  piecemeal,  with 
subsequent  defeat  in  detail  by  AlUed  forces. 
The  military  commanders  In  Hanoi  and  In 
the  fl^d  know  this. 

In  order  to  comprehend  f  uUy  what  the  toss 
of  tbe  base  area.s  In  Cambodia  means  to  the 
enemy,  the  loss  should  be  viewed  in  tbe  pcr- 
Bpectlve  of  history. 

In  1987  the  enemy  base  areas,  known  then 
as  War  Zone  D.  War  Zone  C  and  the  Iron 
Triangle— and  encompassing  more  than  1.- 
&00  square  miles  of  area — were  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Iron  Triangle  was  only  36 
mUes  from  Saigon. 

In  late  1968  and  early  1067  these  areas 
were  overrun  and  cleared  out  by  the  AlUes 
during  a  series  of  operations,  the  principal 
one  being  "Junction  City." 

As  a  result,  the  enemy  established  new 
sanctuaries  tn  Camtx>dla.  principally  in  tbe 
areas  called  Fishhook  and  Parrot's  Beak. 

Now  these  have  been  disrupted  by  the  Cam- 
IxMltan  operation:  the  newest  strongholds.  It 
appears,  will  be  In  Northeast  Cambodia  and 
Southern  Laos,  approximately  276  miles  from 
Saigon. 

The  geographical  progress  since  1*67  In 
reducing  the  threat  to  Saigon,  and  Indeed 
the  whole  of  South  Vietnam,  Is  readily  ap- 
parent. 

This  retrogreaslon  is  a  serious  blow  to  the 
enemy.  Vital  areas  of  South  Vietnam  are  now 
great  distances  from  the  new  bases.  Enemy 
troops  will  no  longer  have  a  ehort  midnight 
Jaunt  to  their  targets.  Inflltrauon  routes  will 
no  longer  be  as  free  from  danger  as  they 
once  were.  The  new  sanctuaries  themselves 
will  not  be  Immune  from  attack,  as  were  the 
old.  The  AlUed  air  forces  will  see  to  this. 
ITiere  will  be  no  rest  and  recuperation  for 
the  troops  once  they  leave  Nort.b  Vietnam, 

Enemy  leaders  will  find  that  planning  and 
conducting  military  operations  under  these 
conditions  will  be  far  more  cpmpUcated  and 
hazardous  than  before.  Getting  troops  to  vital 
targets  wtU  be  at  best  a  long-drawn-out 
operation.  Supplying  them  for  any  form  of 
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sustained  attack  will  be  even  more  diflloult 
and  time-conaumlag. 

The  dilemma  facing  the  enemy  planners 
wUl  be  nothing  compared  with  that  facing 
the  individual  soldier  who  wUl  be  operating 
continuously  in  an  environment  that  wlU 
grow  more  hostile  each  mile  he  travels  south- 
ward from  North  Vietnam.  The  trail  south 
wlU  not  end  In  a  large,  well-stocked,  secure 
rest  area,  as  It  once  did.  For  many  soldiers, 
apprehension  and  preoccupation  with  their 
own  survival  will  make  them  less  effective, 
less  able  to  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them. 

Before  and  after  Cambodia — How  war  In 
Vietnam  baa  dropped  off: 

Two  months  before  Cambodian  operation, 
March-April,  1970.  weekly  average;  108  Amer- 
icans killed  In  action. 

During  Cambodian  operation,  May-June. 
1970.  weekly  average:  141  Americans  killed  In 
action. 

Two  months  following  Cambodia,  July- 
August,  1B70.  weekly  average:  70  Americans 
killed  In  action. 

Thus.  In  the  two  months  since  the  end  of 
the  Cam^bodian  operation.  U.S.  combat  deaths 
In.  Sooth  Vietnam  have  declined  by  36  per 
cent  from  the  two-month  period  immediately 
preceding  the  attack  on  Red  sanctuaries. 

0TWE«  INDICATORS  IN  VIETNAM 
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this  is  a  60  per  cent  reduction  below  1969 
figures. 

Recent  reports  Indicate  that  Infiltration  of 
enemy  troops  Into  South  Vietnam,  based  on 
monthly  averages  for  the  first  half  of  1070. 
has  been  one  half  the  1969  monthly  aver- 
age— from  12,000  to  6,000  per  month.  This  Is 
barely  enough  to  replace  losses. 

These  signs  point  to  significant  progress  In 
the  tactical  military  sense.  This  In  turn  por- 
tends progress  in  the  broader  strategic  sense. 
It  means  progress  In  Vietnamizatlon.  Asian 
forces  are  assuming  more  and  more  of  the 
burden.  The  number  of  combat  operations 
In  which  absolutely  no  U.S.  forces  are  in- 
volved Increases  dally.  V.S.  forces  are  being 
withdrawn  on  schedule.  Draft  quotas  at 
home,  as  one  result,  are  the  lowest  since  1964. 

The  optimism  contained  in  this  report  does 
not  mean  that  the  U.S.,  South  Vietnam  or 
Cambodia  Itaelf  is  out  of  the  woods.  Things 
could  change,  governments  could  fall,  the 
end  of  the  monsoons  could  signal  new  Initia- 
tives on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam.  Targets 
In  South  Vietnam  opposite  the  new  Com- 
munist base  areas  are  sure  to  come  under 
more  and  more  fire — as  Indeed  some  already 
have.  The  figures  on  the  chart  may  rise;  they 
may  approach  the  pre-Cambodlan  flgiires. 
But  at  present,  this  seems  unlikely. 

The  US.  will  continue  to  monitor  closely 
enemy  activity  to  determine  Communlat  In- 
tentions. Their  acuvlty  In  Cambodia  and 
Laoe  wUl  be  of  partlctilar  Intereet.  The  lead- 
era  In  Hanoi,  having  suffered  a  crippling  blow 
to  their  ability  to  attack  South  Vietnam, 
may  now  attempt  to  redress  the  situation  at 
the  expense  of  these  two  countries.  The  odds 
at  present,  however,  do  not  favor  early  suc- 
cess in  such  a  venture. 
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Source.  ViBlnsm  field  ttports  tfifougli  Auf.  25. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  enemy  ever  again  will  be  able 
to  mount  a  large-scale  operation  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  or,  for  that  matter.  In  the 
-southern  half  of  South  Vietnam.  If  he  does. 
It  will  be  short-lived,  suicidal  and  of  no 
lasung  significance.  The  report  that  the 
enemy  will  return  to  guerrilla  warfare  using 
extremely  small  units  Is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  this  decision  1«  not  a  preferred  choice 
by  the  leaders  In  Hanoi.  The  operation  Into 
Cambodia  has  given  them  no  alternative. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cambodian  operation, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  moni- 
tored statistics  In  South  Vietnam  closely  to 
determine  trend*.  These  statistics  confirm 
the  optimism  engendered  during  the  Cam- 
bodian operation.  The  tactical  situation  Is 
better,  not  worse.  The  chart  on  pnge  32.  pre- 
pared by  "U.S.  News  Sc  World  Report."  shows 
the  dramatic  Improvement  since  the  attack 
on  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  the  number  of  enemy  killed  has 
dropped  This  Is  a  plus,  not  a  minus.  It 
Indicates  an  unwillingness  to  stand  and 
light — not  better  performance  by  the  enemy. 

The  reductloms  take  on  added  significance 
when  you  consider  that  the  statistics  shown 
prior  to  the  Cambodian  operation  are  them- 
selves a  dramatic  reduction  from  the  statis- 
tics for  IS69.  In  American  lives  lost,  for  ex- 
ample, the  post -Cambodian  figures  represent 
a  36  per  cent  reduction  from  the  pre-Cam- 
bodlan  figure,  as  shown  on  the  chart,  but 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IS  25  YEARS 
OLD— SO  WHAT? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning's  newspaper  carried  a 
story  Indicating  that  a  Presidential  com- 
mission reports  that  the  United  Nations 
must  undergo  a  number  of  needed  re- 
forms If  it  is  to  become  the  effective  in- 
strument that  we  had  originally  hoped  It 
would  become. 

The  urgency  of  this  need  was  spelled 
out  In  May  of  this  year  by  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant.  who  stated : 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
perhaps  10  years  left  In  which  to  launch  a 
global  partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race,  to 
Improve  the  human  environment,  to  defuse 
the  population  explosion,  and  to  supply  the 
required  momentum  to  world  development 
efforts.  If  such  a  partnership  were  not  de- 
veloped within  this- decade,  these  problems 
might  reach  such  staggering  proportions  that 
they  would  be  beyond  our  capacity  to  control. 

A  former  colleague.  Jerry  Voorhls. 
agrees  with  the  contention  that  changes 
are  needed  in  the  U.N..  stating  in  the 
July-August  1970  issue  of  World  Fed- 
eralist magazine  that: 

The  United  Natlona  should  be  given  orig- 
inal authority  to  stop  or  prevent  wars.  It 
should  be  able  to  tell  any  single  nation  that 
It  caonot  interfere  by  force  in  the  affairs  of 
any  other  nation.  Csecboelovakla  or  Vietnam, 
for  example. 

The    United    Natlona    should    be    strong 
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enough  to  enforce  a  disarmament  treaty  so 
all  nations  could  trust  Ita  effectiveness. 

If  need  be.  the  Charter  ahouJd  be  amend- 
ed to  make  aU  thla  possible. 

Mr.  Voorhls  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
taking  steps  like  these: 

To  save  mankind  from  nuclear  death  would 
be  a  worthy  way  to  observe  the  2fith  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations. 

He  indicates,  and  I  agree,  that  the 
United  SUtes  policy  toward  the  UJJ.  will 
have  to  be  drastically  altered  If  these 
steps  are  ever  going  to  be  undertaken.  I 
am  sure  that  our  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  to  be  most  worthwhile,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  oolnt : 

THI   VnTTKD   NATtOHS   IS   2fl   TEAKS   OU>~ 

So  What? 
(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

i  Mr.  Voorhls  Is  a  former  US  Congressman 
educator  and  author.  A  world  federalist  from 
the  early  days  of  the  movement,  he  attended 
whUe  etlU  a  Congressman  conferences  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  United  World 
PederaliaU  <  changed  to  World  Federalists. 
USA,  In  1969).  Jerry  Voorhls  continues  to 
provide  acUve  support  to  the  federalUt 
movement  In  the  USA). 

Nineteen  seventy  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  back  pages  of  newspapers  for  Wed- 
nesday. May  6.  1970.  appeared  an  article 
which  told  of  a  call  by  the  Secretory-Oea- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  cotifereoce 
of  "all  Interested  parties  to  settle  the  tragic 
wars  raging   In   Southeast  Asia". 

It  Is  certainly  logical  for  the  Secretary- 
General  to  make  this  proposal  in  the  26tb 
anniversary  year  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  In  1945. 

But  tragically  enough  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  "Interested  parties"  will 
respond  positively  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's appeal. 

For  Americans  the  question  Is  what  re- 
sponse the  United  States  will  give  to  It. 

Surely  If  the  United  State*  government 
really  wants  to  bring  the  wars  to  an  ead 
and  bring  Its  soldiers  home  It  wlU  Immedi- 
ately accept  the  propoeal  of  U  Tbant  and 
challenge  other  "Interested  parties"  to  do 
likewise. 

But  there  la  no  assurance  that  this  wUt 
happen. 

Nor  Is  there  assurance  of  vigorous  "all- 
out"  support  from  the  USA  for  the  propotal 
of  11  Asian  UN  member  nations  for  a  con- 
ference to  aettle  the  Indo-Chlna  wars. 

For  In  recent  times  the  United  States  bu 
shown  far  less  respect  for  the  United  Na- 
tions than  should  have  been  the  case. 

Nor  have  the  so-called  "great  powers" 
done  much  better. 

Why? 

Because  the  United  Natlona  was  created  m 
the  first  place,  and  has  l>een,  ever  since,  an 
institution  very  different  from  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  hoped  and  believed  It  wai 
going  to  be.  They  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  UN  would  be  an  agency  of  peace,  an 
agency  speaking  for  mankind,  a  world-wide 
Institution  able  to  stop  wars,  effect  dlaanna- 
ment  and  keep  the  peace. 

But  the  "great  powers"  aaw  to  It  that  tbe 
UN  would  be  no  such  thing.  Iiutead  tb«y 
hedged  It  *round  with  aU  manner  of  dlsablU- 
ues,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  orepeome 
as  time  has  passed. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  original  au- 
thority of  Its  own.  Only  that  which  Its  mem- 
bers give  to  It.  tta  World  Court,  thus  far  at 
least,  has  only  thoee  casce  brought  before  It 
which  both  parties  to  the  dispute  are  willing 
to  submit.  The  Oourt  has  only  the  Jurisdic- 
tion which   its  UUganta  will  give  It.  It  1* 
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like  a  policeman  who  would  have  to  get  a 
criminal's  permissloD  before  be  could  arrest 
him. 

The  United  Nations  can  enter,  with  teams 
of  observers,  or  peace-keeping  forces,  or  con- 
ciliators, only  thoee  coimtrles  which  consent 
to  let  it  come.  And  those  countries  can  tell 
the  UN  to  get  out  whenever  they  please. 

The  UN  cannot  raise  a  dime  except  what 
Its  members  voluntarily  contribute.  It  can- 
not raise  a  soldier  except  by  appeal  to  Ite 
member  nations  to  supply  contingents. 
United  States  soldiers  are  still  dying  and 
killing  In  Southeast  Asia  for  one  principal 
reason:  because  their  country,  and  others, 
have  refused  to  make  the  United  Nations 
strong  enough  so  It  could  bring  about  and 
enforce  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  or  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

And  yet,  decplte  all  Its  handicaps  and 
weaknesses,  the  United  Nations  has  accom- 
plished remarkable  things  in  Its  25  years  of 
existence. 

It  has  brought  literacy,  better  health,  and 
more  efficient  food  production  to  millions  of 
people.  It  has  enabled  dozens  of  countries 
to  obtain  tbeir  Independence.  In  a  few  cases 
where  the  "powers"  allowed  It  to  act,  it  has 
brought  peace  to  troubled  areas,  tt  has  pro- 
vided a  world  forum  where  the  crimes  of  na- 
tions could  be — and  are  being — exposed  to 
the  light  of  world  opinion.  It  has  begun  to 
establish  a  principle  of  accountability  of  na- 
tions to  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

There  are  urgent  problems  with  which  the 
UN  U  currently  trying  to  deal. 

One  of  these  is  chemical  and  biological 
weapons — the  most  diabolical  kind  of  weap- 
ons yet  devised.  So  dlaboUcal  In  fact  that 
even  Hitler  never  used  them. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  seeking  to 
implement  the  Protocol  of  Geneva,  agreed  to 
in  1925.  which  prohibits  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  and  which  every 
major  nation  on  earth  has  ratified— except 
the  United  Statee.  Almost  all  the  member 
nations  of  the  UN  want  a  strong  treaty  that 
would  ban  the  production  or  use  of  both 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

They  bad  reason  for  encouragement  when, 
some  time  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  speech  re- 
nouncing the  first  use  of  such  weapons  by 
our  country. 

But  the  United  Statee  now  refuses  to  in- 
clude chemical  weapons.  It  wants  tbe  pro- 
hlblUon  to  be  agalxiat  biological  weapons 
only.  Because  we  are  using  chemical  weap- 
ons  all  over  the  place  in  Southeast  Asia. 
When  a  reaolutlon  was  presented  in  the  UN 
to  ban  CBWa  completely,  the  United  States 
voted  against  it.  Only  Portugal  and  Au- 
straUa  voted  with  us. 

The  24Lh  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  voted  82  to  0  to  ask  the  United  States 
and  Russia  to  stop  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  any  more  frightful  nuclear  weapons. 
Neither  of  them  has  done  so.  On  the  con- 
tEary  the  United  States  is  going  right  ahead 
vlUi  fuU  development  of  tbe  MIRV — the 
multiple  warhead  missUe  that  can  hit  many 
cities  at  once. 

Most  of  mankind  wants  to  prevent  the 
beds  of  tbe  seas  from  being  used  for  the  in- 
stallation of  nuclear  weapons.  Most  of 
mankind  wants  to  declare  the  seabeds  as 
the  "common  heritage  of  all  mankind".  The 
great  wealth  which  lies  beneath  the  seas 
could  then  be  used  to  provide  desperately 
needed  income  for  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  peace-keeping  efforte.  Belgium,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Ecuador  and  tbe  Cameroons  have 
proposed  such  a  treaty.  The  United  States 
has  opposed  It. 

There  were  eight  votes  in  the  last  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
whlcb  would  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
peace.    India,   Pakistan,   and    Ceylon    voted 
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TES  4n  aU  these  eight  pr<^x»aU.  Russia  sup- 
ported only  three  of  them,  "nie  Uidtad 
States   supported  only   two. 

Americans  who  care  about  the  future  of 
mankind — or  about  tiie  Uvee  of  their  own 
sons — have  "homework"  to  do. 

The  United  NaUons  should  be  given  origi- 
nal authority  to  stop  or  prevent  wan.  It 
should  be  able  to  tell  any  single  nation  that 
it  cannot  interfere  by  force  In  the  affairs  of 
any  other  nation.  Csechoslovakia  or  Vietnam, 
for  example. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  strong 
enough  to  enforce  a  disarmament  treaty  so 
aU  nations  could  trust  its  effectlvencae. 

If  need  be.  tbe  Charter  should  be  amended 
to  make  all  this  possible. 

Taking  stepe  like  these,  to  save  mankind 
from  nuclear  deat^  would  be  a  worthy  way 
to  observe  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Natlona. 

But  If  any  such  steps  are  to  be  taken  tiie 
policy  of  our  own  country  toward  the  United 
Nations  WlU  have  to  undergo  something  like 
a  complete  turn-around.  We  have  to  start 
really  seeking  peace  Instead  of  nUUtvy 
domlnanoe. 

There  Is  one  piece  of  as  yet  uncertain  evi- 
dence that  gives  a  ray  of  hope. 

Life  Magazine  in  Its  excellent  editorial 
about  the  25tb  anniversary  exposes  that  ray 
In  these  words : 

A  new  initiative  Is  also  needed  to  eetabliah 
peace -keeping  machinery  on  a  permanent 
basis  .  .  . 

With  big-power  agreement — and  there  are 
signs  the  US  and  Russia  seek  accommodation 
In  a  number  of  areas — s  smaU  UN  stand-by 
force  In  the  next  year  Is  attainable.  It  would 
t>e  a  worthwbUe  Improvement  for  a  world  or- 
ganisation which,  llabllitlefi  notwithstand- 
ing, has  proved  Itself  consistently  useful — 
and  occasionally  vital — in  Ite  flivt  35  yean, 
and  Is  well  worth  sticking  with  and 
strengthening  now. 


ANNUAL  PROGRESS  REPORT  TO 
CONSTTTUKNTS— PART  II 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  lucaiaur 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1970 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated last  May,  It  has  been  my  policy 
since  I  was  first  elected  to  Congrefis  in 
1966,  send  to  my  constituents  in  Mich- 
igan's 7th  District  an  annual  progress 
report  explaining  my  activities  as  their 
Congressman.  On  May  14. 1  inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  part  I  of  my 
1970  progress  report. 

Having  Just  completed  part  II  of  the 
1970  progress  report.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert it  into  the  Recoko  at  this  point,  so 
that  it  will  be  available  to  the  general 
public: 
TouB  Annual  Psooaass  Rxpoar  Faou  Con- 

<aB8eMai<  Don  Rjxglx,   196&-70.  Past  n 

Oeas  Fkiend:  This  is  the  second  portion 
of  a  two-part  Annual  Report  dealing  with 
our  work  In  Congress  over  the  last  year — 
on  the  Issues  and  problenut  facing  our  coun- 
try. Its  purpose — together  with  Part  I  wbtch 
you  received  several  weeks  ago — Is  to  prorlde 
you  with  up-to-date  Information  on  work 
done,  and  on  the  problems  that  remain  ahead. 

A£  always,  this  CongresalonBl  Job  belongs 
to  all  of  us — and  I  need  your  help.  I  work 
for  you.  and  I  need  and  welcome  your  com- 
ments and  suggestions. 
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Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  ever  be  of 
help  to  you  or  your  family. 
Sincerely. 

Don  BncLz. 

8tnU>n4G  A  BFTTZK  BELATION5HIP  WTTH  FUNCS 

Since  tbe  retirement  of  Charles  DeOauUe 
and  the  emergence  of  tbe  Pompidou  Ad- 
ministration, there  has  been  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  buUd  a  better  working  relationship 
between  the  U.S-A.  and  Prance — our  oldest 
ally.  Borne  months  ago,  Congressmsn  Rleglc 
and  Congressman  Ot  tlnger  (D-NT )  co- 
hosted  a  group  of  young  French  Congress- 
men who  visited  Washington  and  several 
Congressional  districts  across  the  country. 
The  two  groups  of  Congressmen  met  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems  facing  the  two  coun- 
tries— particularly  foreign  policies  concern- 
ing S.E.  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

These  French  legislators  came  to  America 
to  compare  Ideas  for  making  representative 
government  work  better — and  to  develop 
closer  ties  with  their  legislative  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States.  Ms.  Terrenolre. 
Congressman  Rlegel's  guest,  felt  tbe  most 
useful  part  of  his  visit  was  spent  in  Flint — 
meeting  with  local  cltizens--beglnnlng  at 
6  ajn.  at  the  Bulck  Plant  gates.  Ms.  Terre- 
nolre invited  the  VS.  Congressmen  to 
France  for  a  similar  visit,  which  had  the 
dual  purpose  of  evaluating  the  Paris  Pesce 
Talks  on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

PASIS   PEACX   TAUCB 

A  few  w^eeks  ago,  I  was  prlvUeged  to  bead 
a  9  man  official  bipartisan  congressional  dele- 
gation to  France.  One  Important  part  of 
our  work  was  a  lengthy  private  session  with 
Ambassador  Hablb  who  at  that  time  was  the 
head  of  tbe  American  negotiating  team  at 
the  Vietnam  Peace  Talks  in  Parts.  I  knew 
Ambassador  Hablb  before  he  was  asked  to 
head  the  Peace  Talks  and  his  lengthy  off- 
the-record  briefing  was  candid  and  thorough. 

Although  I  cannot  reveal  tbe  substance  of 
his  remarks.  I  can  relate  my  own  impression 
of  where  the  "Peace  Talks"  stand  today: 
The  outlook  for  a  negoUated  settlement  Is 
grim.  After  some  two  years  at  the  conference 
table,  virtually  no  progress  has  been  made. 
During  that  period.  30,340  American  men 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam. 

It  appears  that  any  negotiated  settlement 
would  require  the  formatloa  of  a  coallUon 
government  In  South  Vietnam — a  mixed 
government  thst  would  share  power  among 
all  major  religious,  regional,  ethnic  and  po- 
Utlcal  groups  In  Vietnam.  The  Thleu/Ky 
regime,  now  In  power  in  South  Vietnam,  re- 
fuses to  consider  sharing  power  through  a 
negotiated  settlement,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  said  it  will  not  force  the  Thleu/Ky 
regime  to  compromise.  Meanwhile  the  war 
continues,  with  2.a30  Americana  killed  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

While  the  appointment  of  a  new  Ambassa- 
dor. Mr.  David  Bruce.  Is  a  hopeful  sign,  the 
fundamental  negotiating  positions  of  the 
two  sides  have  not  changed,  and  the  near- 
term  prospects  for  a  significant  bresk- 
tbrougb  In  the  talks  are  regrettably  not  good. 

KOaXA  AH  IMPOBTANT  LSS80K 

As  a  representative  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Congressman  Rlegle  visited  Viet- 
nam and  South  Korea  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tinuing American  military  and  economic  ef- 
forts In  those  ciDunuies.  A  previous  itudy  we 
made  of  postwar  Korea  showed  that  Korea 
really  got  on  its  feet,  and  became  independ- 
ently strong,  only  when  tbe  U.8.  stopped 
carrying  tbe  load. 

Based  on  his  briefings  and  observations 
in  Korea — and  along  the  Korean  DMZ — Con- 
gressman EUegle  formally  recommended  to 
the  Administration  and  the  Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  that  tbe 
remaining  American  troop  level  In  Korea  be 
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reduced — Olid  finally  phased  out.  It's  Im- 
portant t«  remember  th»C  the  Korean  War 
ended  17  years  ago,  and  the  population  of 
SouUi  Korea  is  about  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  North  Korea. 

In  a  recent  statemenc.  the  Secretary  of 
Defease  announced  that  an  official  decision 
has  been  reached  to  flnaUy  begin  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Korea. 
Congressman  Rlegel  said:  I  am  encouraged 
to  see  this  shift  of  military  reaponalblllty  to 
the  South  Koreans  where  It  belongs.  This  Is 
an  Important  breakthrough." 

C  oa  APpaopasAiioNS  CouMrrrxx 
Assign  UEBTT 

WOSKIMO     TO     COT     OOVCKKWaKT     SPENDING — 
AltD   CHAJ4GE    OVX    PKIOamzS 

One  icay  to  attack  the  rising  coirt  of  living 
problem  Is  to  cut  wasteful  and  unneoaesary 
government  spending.  Serving  on  the  Ap- 
propnatloTu  Committee.  I  ahare  the  reapon- 
•Ibllity  for  reviewing  the  entire  200  billion 
dollar  national  budget.  Thus  far  this  year  we 
have  been  able  to  cut  over  17.000.000^)00 
from  the  Administration's  budget  r«Queeti. 
Of  course,  our  Job  is  not  Just  to  cut  spending 
but  to  see  that  t's  are  properly  used  where 
they  will  do  the  moet  goixl.  Clearly  the  Con- 
gress must  do  a  better  Job  In  this  area. 
poasuN  oi'saATioNa  suBCOHMrrrEE 

This  year  we  coounued  to  seriously  qnes- 
tlon  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  Uie  UJS. 
P>3r«jgn  Aid  program  and  took  action  to  cut 
It  back  by  •1.175.304,000— the  largest  reduc- 
tion in  history.  My  flnrchand  Inspection  of 
AID  projects  In  Thailand.  Vietnam.  Korea. 
India,  etc.  provided  convincing  evidence  that 
we  must  reallocate  our  direct  foreign  aid  as- 
sistance to  countries  on  the  basis  of  our 
strategic  security  Interests.  We  also  have  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  helping  people  brip 
themselves.  We  are  now  beginning  to  move 
more  la  this  dlrecUon. 

DtBTaiCT    or    COLUMBIA    BOBCOSUUnXS 

Many  of  the  problems  of  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
stem  from  the  (act  that  the  citizens  of  D.C. 
are  denied  local  self-government.  This  la 
wrong  and  must  be  changed.  To  help  get  at 
D.C.s  problems.  I  recently  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  forming  a  26  pervon  ad- 
visory council  of  DC.  olUaena  and  profes- 
sional experts  to  help  me  do  a  better  Job  of 
representing  the  cluaens  of  the  District  of 
CohimblB.  This  group  helped  me  prepare  for 
our  subcommittee  budget  hearings  by  pro- 
viding me  a  direct  grassroots  understanding 
of  the  District's  problems.  Many  important 
problems  were  brought  to  Mght^and  I  In- 
tend to  continue  this  pracUce.  Hopefully  this 
effort  will  provide  at  least  one  small  bridge 
toward  self-government,  while  helping  to 
solve  the  urban  problems  here  In  our  na- 
tion's capital. 

TOCa   CONCOESSIONAL   OfTICE    AT   WOOK 
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WOIK   WITH  IMOIVIDUAL   cmZXNS 

3.411  Individual  case  problems  solved. 
1 1 300  letters  received  and  answered. 
laXKK)  special  information  letters,  and  Indi- 
vidual responses  to  pet'tion  signers. 
4  newsletters  to  each  family. 

WOUt  DC   THE  COMMUiriVT 

75  local  federal  aid  projects  monitored. 

1,050  congreasionai  office  inqulrlee  and  fol- 
lowup  on  local  federal  proeraina. 

22  working  trips  back  to  Genesee  and  La- 
peer counties  by  the  Congreasman,  86  meet- 
ings with  local  groups,  rcRiilar  neighborhood 
"office  hours"  held  in  area  shopping  centers, 
thousands  of  personal  cnnTersations. 

100  autements  and  discussions  on  issues 
through  local  and  national  press  media. 

TOtra   DISTaiCT   CONcaESSXONAL   OFnCB 

34.000+  phone  calls  received  from  local 
citizens. 

3.000^  cltlaens  visit  to  the  office  with 
questions  or  problems. 
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384  community  meetings  attended  by  Con- 
gressman's staff. 

135  unpaid  volunteers  pitching  In  to  help 
bring  good  congressional  service  to  our  com- 
munlty.  (If  you'd  like  to  help  call  33&-6706). 
Aimoir  IN  coNGEXsa 

S53  votes  on  legislation. 

AfpftOPBiATioifa  coMBcrrnz  assignment 

B6  committee  meetings.' 

7  blUlon  dollars  +  saved  by  cutting  unnec- 
essary- spending. 

VETEaANS 

As  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  veteran.  I 
have  missed  a  semester  of  college  because  I 
have  beein  unable  to  get  financial  aid  from 
the  Veterans  AdminlstraUoa.  Can  you  help 
me? 

A  quick  phone  call  showed  that  her  appli- 
cation was  8  weeks  behind  schedule.  As  a 
result  of  this  inquiry  she  received  the  schol- 
arship In  time  for  the  next  semester. 
nrmNAi.  axvENTTC 

t  am  a  minor  who  was  left  holding  the  bag 
for  back  taxes  on  my  deceased  father's  busl- 
DMS.  It  doesnt  seem  right  that  I  should  have 
to  pay  all  the  family  debts  when  I'm  not 
even  21  years  old. 

The  IRS  decided  he  was  not  a  true  partner 
In  the  firm  and  therefore  not  responsible  fOT 
Its  debts.  All  money  he  had  paid  In  back 
taxes  was  reimbursed. 

BOCIAX.  aXCUXJTT 

I  am  totally  disabled,  losing  my  sight  and 
struggling  to  malnMln  my  family,  yet  Blue 
Shield  oontenda  I  am  not  entitled  Co  addl- 
tlooal  t>eneflta.  I  don't  want  sympathy,  only 
my  rightful  allotment. 

After  a  brief  inveeUgatloo  he  received  his 
rightful  allotment — an  extra  1310. 

I  don't  tbl&k  my  Medicare  relmburaement 
claim  wlU  ever  come  through.  1  am  trying  to 
find  out  why  the  delay  and  am  getting  noth- 
ing but  the  run-around. 

Our  intervention  forced  the  Immediate 
correction  of  the  bureaucratic  delay  and  the 
check  was  In  the  raall. 

IMMIOaATtOIV 

We  have  300  children  in  our  congregation 
school,  but  no  teacher.  Tl}e  man  we  hired  to 
run  the  school  Is  In  Canada,  unable  to  obtain 
a  visa  to  enter  the  Ui}.  Without  a  teacher 
we  may  have  to  cancel  everything — and 
school  Is  scheduled  to  s^tart  in  3  days. 

Our  Inquiries  shelved  no  legal  hang-ups— 
Just  thoroughly  mlxed-up  communications. 
By  dealing  directly  with  top  federal  otBolals, 
we  were  able  to  bring  this  man  to  Flint  in 
time  to  begin  claaees  on  schedule. 

MZUTABT 

I'm  home  on  emergency  leave.  My  wife  is 
m  and  hospitalized,  facing  the  poasibUlty  of 
losing  our  unborn  child.  My  leave  expires  In 
2  days  and  the  Army  still  has  not  acted  on 
my  request  for  a  hardship  discharge. 

Extension  of  leave  was  granted  immedl- 
e^tely — shortly  thereafter  he  received  a  hard- 
ship discharge. 

TEACBSa  COOPS 

Z  applied  to  the  Teacher  Corpe  In  January: 
it's  now  April  and  still  no  word.  I  graduate 
from  college  In  June  knd  would  like  to  make 
future  plans.  Can  you  please  help  me? 

We  found  that  many  Teacher  Corpe  cen- 
ters were  in  need  of  volunteers.  The  young 
man  is  now  teaching  in  Minneapolis. 

HANDICAPPED   rrODENT 

My  daughter  lost  her  arms  and  legs  in  a 
car  accident  but— thank  God — has  now 
worked  her  way  bock  to  where  she  con  be  a 
student  at  Wayne  State.  The  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  having  assured  us 
ahe  would  receive  money  for  tuition,  room 
and  board,  now  tells  us  she  can  only  have 
half  of  this  aid.  Are  there  any  federal  pro- 
grams that  could  help  our  daughter? 

Upon  reexamination,  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  decided  the  serlousnese 
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of  the  case — and  the  girl's  vaUant  personal 
efforts — merited  full  financial  aid.  Funds 
were  allotted  and  the  girl  Is  now  In  college — 
and  making  great  progress. 

Washington's  COHMtrNrrr  School  Pbogeam 
Expands — With  Flint's  Help 

A  most  aatliJ ylng  accomplishment  this  year 
on  the  D.C.  Appropriations  Suboommltles 
was  to  help  In  expanding  Washington's  two 
"pilot"  community  schools  to  a  total  of  13 
community  schools  for  this  coming  year.  In 
1907-68.  the  Mott  Foundation  and  the  Flint 
schools  helped  start  the  first  two  "pUoU." 
Hera's    what's    happened   since: 

The  flrit  two  schools  showed  good  results- 
community  Involvement  of  all  age  group*.  In- 
creased pride,  higher  scores  in  reading  and 
arithmetic,  lower  rate  of  vandalism,  etc. 

We  made  a  formal  presentation  to  former 
HEW  Secretary  Fluch.  who,  along  with  HUD 
Secretary  Romney,  has  provided  Administra- 
tion Interest. 

D.C.  schools  scraped  up  federal  and  city 
money  to  get  four  more  community  achooU 
going. 

Based  on  good  results  of  these  first  school^, 
we  persuaded  Senate  and  House  Approprla- 
tUins  Committee  members  to  Eimd  two  more 
new  schools  this  year. 

To  help  carry  on  these  initiatives,  the  Mott 
Foundation  agreed  to  fund  five  more  schooU 
for  a  full  range  of  community  activities — 
bringing  the  grand  total  at  this  time  to  13 
schools. 

Only  by  this  kind  of  cltlcen-goTemment 
and  public-private  cooperation  can  we  offer 
full  and  equal  opprtunlty  for  all  the  cttluni 
of  our  nation's  capital  and  set  an  example 
for  other  cities  across  the  country. 

pcnton  uioh  bcbool  dedication — 

MASCB  sa,  1*70 

(What  follows  Is  a  portion  of  the  dedica- 
tion remarks  of  Congressman  Rlegle)  .  .  . 
"these  buildings — this  new  school — repre- 
sents an  investment  m  our  yoting  people 
and  tn  the  world  they  will  build. 

This  school  was  built  because  this  genera- 
tion believes  in  the  next  generatJon>-lt  la 
why  we  tax  ourselves  today  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  provide  the  working  tools 
our  country  needs  to  build  a  good  tomor. 
row.  This  school  was  built  to  provide  a  place 
where  people  can  learn — about  themselves, 
and  about  the  challengea  and  opportuniuei 
that  confront  us  all. 

It  Is  not  the  outside  of  these  bulldlngi 
that  we  dedicate  today,  rather  It's  what 
happens  Inside  the«e  buildings  that  really 
counts — and  that  story  Is  ours  to  write  each 
day.  For  we  will  accomplish  here,  exsctly 
what  we  require  of  ourselves.  If  we  require 
excellence  and  do  the  things  necessary  to 
achieve  excellence — then  that  can  be  one 
of  our  accomplishments.  And  this  Is  tnis 
for  teachers  and  students  alike. 

If  we  seek  to  moke  our  students  open— 
and  Btrlvlng~-*nd  honest — and  loving— and 
sensiuve  to  the  needs  of  others — then  we 
can  accomplish  this — perhaps  we  can  form 
a  student  volunteer  service  here — a  pro- 
gram where  students  could  do  ptart  of  their 
learning  outside  the  school — and  Inside  hu- 
man and  social  problems  in  the  community. 
Most  of  the  young  people  I  know  want  to 
be  Involved  In  the  world  around  them — and 
want  to  participate — want  to  help — Let's  let 
them  do  It— let's  encourage  their  contribu- 
tions of  effort. 

Why  not  let  them  work  on  the  pollution 
problemj  here  locally.  Or.  let  them  orga- 
nize themselves  to  help  our  senior  cltlaeni 
and  retirees.  I  think  a  young  high  school 
person  helping  an  older  person  take  down 
storm  windows  Is  one  good  way  to  bridge  the 
generation  gap. 

Atrro  Safttt  ans  Eicubion  Contool 

Recently  Congressman  Rle^el  spent  a  day 
at  the  General  Motors  Techmcal  Center,  and 
the  O-M.  Proving  Grounds,  to  better  under- 
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stand  and  evaluate  progress  being  made  in 
Improving  auto  safety  and  controlling  auto- 
mobile exhaust.  After  briefings  by  automo- 
tive experts  and  careful  examination  of  the 
work  being  done  and  the  reeults  already 
achieved,  Congressman  Rlegel  aald.  "I  was 
highly  encouraged  by  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  determined  effort,  underway  now  for 
some  years  by  the  management  and  wortEers 
of  O.M.,  to  solve  these  two  problems.  Tre- 
mendous progress  has  been  made  In  biUldlng 
safety  features  into  cars — and  I  share  the 
belief  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  where  further  major  reductions  in 
traffic  fatalities  will  have  to  come  from  Im- 
proved highway  design,  driver  performance, 
and  by  doing  a  twtter  Job  of  keeping  unsafe 
drivers  off  the  road." 

"On  control  of  auto  exhau.it,  several  ex- 
perimental designs  ore  being  tested.  Present 
exhaust  systems  have  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  air  pollution  coming  from  new 
care — the  remaining  challenge  Is  (a)  to 
eliminate  all  toxic  fumes  at  a  cost  that  will 
not  drive  the  cost  of  can  up  so  far  that 
people  stop  buying  them,  and  <b)  to  de- 
velop ways  for  car  owners  to  maintain  and 
service  their  cars  so  that  exhaust  perform- 
ance win  not  degenerate  to  unaccepted  levels 
as  the  car  gets  older." 

Otri   ECONOKT   la   IN   TSOTTBLB 

The  cold  facu  ore  that  every  American 
family  la  being  hurt  by  rising  prices,  rising 
imemployment,  high  Interest  rates,  and 
ever-lncreuslng  taxes.  Our  present  national 
economic  policies  are  wrong  and  must  be 
changed.  I  have  fought  these  policies  tooth 
and  nail  but  they  persist  despite  my  opposi- 
tion and  the  opposition  of  others. 

We  must  take  en-g^rgency  action  to: 

Get  our  unemployed  men  and  wotnen  back 
to  work. 

Stop  the  rising  cost  of  living.^ 

Bring  Interest  rates  down. 

Stop  spending  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
In  Boutbea«t  Asia. 

Today  the  Federal  govertunent  is  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  the  wrong  things — 
such  as  excessive  farm  subsidies,  Vietnam, 
the  supcraonic  transport  airplane,  the  space 
program,  the  multi-bilUon  dollar  ABM  white 
elephant,  cost  overruns  on  government  con- 
trsctc,  etc.  We've  got  to  cut  down  this  mas- 
sive government  spending  by  eliminating  the 
waste  and  low  priority  items. 

We  must  also  face  up  to  the  continuing 
wage/price  spiral — rising  coeta  and  prices 
which  bear  no  relfttlofuhip  to  product  im- 
provement and  real  productivity.  We  must 
IhsUt  on  policies  that  begin  to  stabilize  tbe 
price  level — and  which  ore  fair  tu  labor  and 
management.  More  direct  PresldenUal  and 
Congressional  action  on  prices  and  wages  is 
long  overdue. 

As  you  know,  last  year  I  voted  against  the 
lOS-  surtax — and  I  will  oppose  any  request 
for  higher  taxes  now  or  In  the  months  ahead, 
because  I  believe  people  are  being  taxed  to 
death  and  I'm  convinced  much  of  any  new 
tax  revenue  would  be  wasted  on  uimecess&ry 
budget  Hems. 


IS  THERE  A  NATURAL  GAS 
SHORTAGE? 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  15,  1970 

Mr.  METCAU.  Mr.  President,  man; 
of  us  ore  concerned  about  the  accelerat- 
ing depletion  of  our  energy  resources. 
Some  of  us  are  also  concerned  about  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  data  upon 
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which  Federal  and  State  resource  man- 
agement decisions  are  based. 

The  shortage  of  information  is  espe- 
cially crucial  regarding  the  natural  gas 
industry.  Congress  is  partly  to  blame  for 
this.  It  has  not  seen  fit  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed Natural  Gas  Information  Act.  S. 
3900.  This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  during  the  tenure  of  four 
Commission  chairmen :  Jerome  Kuyken- 
dall,  Joseph  S«idler.  Lee  White,  and 
John  Nasstkas.  Nor  has  Congress  chosen 
to  act  on  the  Utility  Consumers'  Infor- 
mation and  Counsel  Act  iS.  607  and  H.R. 
4866).  which  would  provide  legislators, 
regulators,  and  the  public  with  basic  in- 
fonnation  that  is  closely  guarded  by  gas, 
electric,  and  telephone  companies. 

So  Congress  is  not  blameless  m  the 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  appears  too  ready.  If 
not  eager,  to  accept  the  gas  Industry's 
claims  of  shortages  and  requests  for 
higher  rates  and  special  bonuses.  Sub- 
stantial testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly indicated  that  gas  producers  are  not 
reporting  discoveries;  producers  are  col- 
lectively withholding  gas  from  the  mar- 
ket pending  approval  of  increases  which 
could  boost  gas  costs  by  from  50  to  100 
percent  for  consumers,  utilities,  and  in- 
dustrial users. 

The  distinRui'ihed  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Habii.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, has  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  use  ItE  unique  authority  and 
determine  the  gas  reserves  which  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  unable  to 
determine.  Ongoing  events  elose  at  hand 
underscore  the  need  and  urgency  of  such 
a  survey.  These  events,  which  Involve 
the  Virginia  Electric  ii  Power  Co..  also 
niustrate  how  precipitate  action  by  util- 
ities can  lead  to  substantial  Increases 
In  housing  costs  as  well  as  utility  bills, 
and  decrease  construction  of  needed  new 
housing. 

Vepco  sells  electricity  throughout 
much  of  Virginia.  In  addition,  Vepco 
also  sells  gas  in  the  populous  Tidewater 
area  of  Virginia.  The  company  is  cur- 
rently spending  thousands  of  dollars  ad- 
vertising the  sale  of  natural  gas  In  the 
Norfolk  area.  One  would  gather  from  the 
ads  that  the  company  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  fulfill  its  obligation  as  a  pub- 
lic service  corporation. 

Therefore,  1  was  amassed  to  learn  that 
this  same  company  which  is  advertising 
for  Increased  sale  of  natural  gas  has  pre- 
emptorily  moved  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
vision of  gas  ser^'lce  to  new  customers. 
Vepco's  senior  vice  president  said  that 
the  move  was  necessary  because  the  com- 
pany could  not  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  gas  to  customers  for  the  next  two 
winters.  This  abrupt  decision  by  Vepco 
could  sharply  increase  utility  bills,  the 
bousing  shortage,  and  housing  costs. 
Electric  heat  is  oonser\ativelj'  estimated 
by  Virginia  architects  to  be  approximate- 
ly «5  a  month  more  expensive  than  gas 
heat.  Furthermore.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration underwriters  have  refused 
to  permit  the  use  of  electric  heat  In  proj- 
ects under  their  Jurisdiction  because  of 
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high  operating  costs.  The  unavailability 
of  gas  for  new  customers  will  jeopardize 
needed  new  housing  projects. 

In  addition,  the  utility's  effort  to  im- 
mediately halt  service  to  new  customers 
adds  to  the  cost  of  housing  designed  for 
gas  heating.  Extra  thousands  of  dollars 
will  be  required  for  the  redrafting  of 
plans.  These  extra  costs  will  no  doubt  be 
passed  on  to  new  homeowners,  who  have 
already  paid  to  have  the  housing  plans 
drawn  for  the  use  of  gas  heat.  They,  the 
builders,  and  the  architects  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Vepco  would  ful- 
fill Its  utility  responsibility  and  provide 
the  gas,  as  advertised.  In  elaboration  of 
this  point,  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
later  in  these  remarks  a  letter  from  a 
Norfolk  architectural  firm  which  has 
1.423  apartment  units  in  various  stages 
of  completion,  with  560  drawings.  Includ- 
ing mechanical  design  and  layout,  ready 
for  construction,  all  designed  for  use  of 
gas  fuel,  which  the  utility  now  says  It 
will  not  supply. 

The  only  party  which  stands  to  bene- 
fit from  Vepco's  refusal  to  serve  will  be 
Vepco.  It  has  a  monopoly  on  electricity, 
the  principal  alternative  energy  source, 
for  the  sale  of  which  it  obtained  a  sub- 
stantial rate  Increase  this  year. 

The  Vepco  case  Illustrates  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  S.  4013,  which  would 
require  Vepco  and  the  77  other  com- 
bination gas-electric  utilities  to  divest 
themselves  of  either  the  gas  or  the  elec- 
tric department.  In  order  to  encourage 
competition  and  its  benefltjr  to  the  con- 
suming public.  More  immediately,  Vep- 
co's action); — its  advertising  the  sale  of 
a  fuel  it  suddenly  refuses  to  supply — sug- 
gests that  the  company  either  advertises 
indiscriminately — at  the  customer's  ex- 
pense, of  course — or  else  is  extraordi- 
narily uninformed  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  one  of  Its  principal  products. 

We  must  remember  that  the  only  in- 
formation the  public  has  on  natural  gas 
supply  Is  what  the  industry  chooses  to 
report.  Either  Industry  Information  is  un- 
reliable or  else  the  customers  are  paying 
for  false  and  misleading  advertising. 
Senator  Hart's  proposed  mqulry  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  in  order. 
The  FTC  should  proceed  with  thorough- 
ness and  diiipatch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  nnyiimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  the 
letter  previously  referred  to.  from  Irwin 
M.  Kroskin.  of  the  Norfolk  architectural 
firm  of  Brundage.  Cohn.  Kroskin  L  As- 
sociates, to  Virginia  State  Senator  Henry 
Howell:  Senator  Howell's  September  10 
submission  to  the  Virginia  State  Cor- 
poration Commi-sslon ;  and  an  article  on 
the  subject  which  was  published  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  of  September  II. 
1870. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BRtTHDACX.   Cohen. 
Bolton  &  KaosiUM, 
Nor/otk,  Va..  iltigiat  17,  1»70. 
Senator  Henst  E.  Howru., 
The  State  Capitol. 
Richmond.  Va. 

Dkar  Six:  Tbe  prtnclpRla  In  ihia  Onu  feel 
thmt  It  would  b«  of  l&t«re«t  to  you  In  your 
l^f»^nnllln(f  «Bort«  to  "Kttf  tUc   Big  Boyi 
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Hoaest"  to  be  Apprised  of  one  aspect  of  the 
recent  move  by  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
vision of  gas  aervlce  to  new  customers  ae  of 
August  1.  1970. 

Multi-family  reeldences  comprise  ap(»<oxl- 
mately  60^  of  the  work  in  this  office  and  as 
a  Arm  we  are  responsible  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  housing  units  constructed  In  Tide- 
water each  year.  Apartment  projects  Insured 
under  various  Federal  Housing  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  prognuns  now  account  for  a  definite 
majority  of  living  units  built  and  many  of 
these  are  for  low- Income  groups.  The  Increase 
In  construction  of  these  FHA  projects,  for 
whatever  the  reason.  do«e  seem  to  fulOll  one 
of  the  oft-stated  national  goals;  that  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  Che  masses. 

In  recent  years  the  FHA  underwriters  have 
refused  to  permit  the  use  of  eleetrlc  heat 
In  projecta  under  their  Jurisdiction.  Although 
the  InlUal  cost  of  Inst&Uatlon  la  lower  for 
this  equipment  than  for  equipment  using 
any  other  fuel,  the  opermtlng  coeU  are  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  Thla  fact  has  re- 
sulted In  virtually  a  100%  use  of  gas-fired 
equipment  for  heating  In  mulU-famlly  build- 
ings. This  applies  to  both  PHA  work  and 
conventionally  financed  projects.  Thus,  with 
all  of  the  "kick -backs"  or  "advertising  al- 
lowances", the  Gold  Medallion  program  has 
been  unsuccessful  In  the  apartment  field. 
Ovji  demand  continues  to  increase. 

At  the  present  time  this  office  has  work- 
ing drawings  for  one  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  (1.423)  apartment 
unlta  in  various  stages  of  completion.  The 
drawings.  Including  mechanical  design  and 
layout  for  five  hundred  and  sixty  (660)  units, 
are  100%  complete  and  ready  for  construc- 
tion. The  working  drawings  for  the  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three  (863)  unlU  are 
In  preparation. 

AH  of  these  unlt£  have  been  designed  for 
the  use  of  gas  fuel  which  we.  unfortunately, 
assumed  was  as  available  as  any  public  util- 
ity can  be  expected  to  be.  This  Is  obviously 
not  the  case  and  in  order  to  proceed  with 
these  apartments,  the  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  to  provide  a  mechanical  system 
based  on  an  a.ltemate  fuel  and  the  neceasary 
re-dealgn  and  re-draftlng  accompllahed.  The 
work  involved  here  Is  considerable  and  the 
costs  are  significant.  Of  Immediate  interest 
to  ua.  and  moat  architects  ind  engineers.  Is 
the  question  of  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  cost  Incurred  In  re-doing  this  work.  We, 
of  course,  do  not  feel  that  the  architect  or 
engineer  should  absorb  this  coat.  The  vari- 
ous owners,  apparently,  are  JusUfled  In  be- 
lieving that  they  have  paid  to  have  the  work 
done  once.  Who,  then,  pays? 

The  baalc  point  which  we  wish  to  empba- 
Biise  and  bring  to  your  attention  Is  that  we 
believe  It  to  be  of  questionable  legality  for 
a  public  utility  to  make  such  an  announce- 
ment on  the  same  date  that  it  becomes  ef- 
fective This  seems  especially  true  when  the 
policy  coooemed  effects  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  which  planning  and  financial 
arrangements  are  made  far  In  advance  of  the 
actual  construction. 

As  stated  before,  this  Is  one  small  aspect 
of  a  problem  which  we  believe  effects  the 
entire  consu-uction  industry  and  probably 
the  entire  eooDomy  of  this  part  of  the  state- 
If  we  can  be  of  assistance  In  providing  any 
additional  infcnnatlon.  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

lawuf  M.  KsosKDr.  AJ.A. 

PrrmoM   in    Opi^sttion   to   the    Proposed 

AMEKDMESrr     FtLED     BT     ViBCtMtA     El^CTKIC 
AND    POWES    COMPANT     TO    THE    TZXUS    AN» 

CoMDrnoMS  Vnom  Which  It  Wnx  FuaNiau 
Oa3  to  Cttstomers  Within  Its  TnuuTosT 
Now  comes  Henry  E.  Howell.  Jr,.  in  his 
capacity  as  a  State  Senator  to  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  In- 
tervenes in  the  above  captioned  hearing  be- 
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Ing  held  on  the  application  of  Virginia  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Company  as  above  captioned, 
and  petitions  this  Honorable  Commission 
to  deny  the  application  of  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company  and  to  grant  other  al- 
ternative relief  as  hereinafter  set  out,  for 
the  following  reasons,  among  others  to  be 
adduced  at  the  hearing  on  said  application: 

First:  The  City  of  Norfolk.  Virginia,  and 
the  Bute  of  Virginia,  are  faced  with  s  crit- 
ical shortage  of  low  Income  housing.  In  par- 
ticular, the  City  of  Norfolk  Is  a  central  city 
which  la  prevented  from  expanding  Its 
boundary  lines  by  reason  of  its  being  adja- 
cent to  the  Cities  erf  Chesapeake  and  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  The  land  area  of  Norfolk  hav- 
ing been  fixed,  ite  population  expansion  and 
its  energetic  efforts  to  rehabilitate  old  and 
decadent  dwelling  units,  requires  the  re- 
placement of  these  unite  by  low  income 
housing  units  within  the  confines  of  the 
city.  Most  of  this  type  of  housing  la  insured 
under  various  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion programs,  which  in  recent  years  has 
refused  to  permit  the  use  of  electric  heat  in 
projects  under  its  Jurisdiction  because  of  the 
dlsproprotlonate  high  cost  of  heating  and 
cooling  with  electricity  as  compared  to  gas. 

Second:  Virginia  Electric  end  t*ower  Com- 
pany U  a  utility  which  enjoys  a  monopoly  in 
the  City  of  Norfolk  and  in  other  areas  of 
Virginia  with  respect  to  the  supplying  of  both 
electricity  and  the  competing  fuel.  gas.  Re- 
cently tbe  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany has  secured  n  sharp  and  inflationary  In- 
crease In  its  electrical  rates  and  It  Is  to  its 
advantage  to  have  new  dwelling  units  built 
to  be  heated  and  cooled  exclusively  by  elec- 
tricity rather  than  by  tbe  more  economical 
and  more  efficient  gas  energy. 

Third:  11  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany is  permitted  to  amend  Ita  schedule  so 
as  not  to  provide  gas  to  new  dwellings  after 
August  1,  1070,  the  tenants  who  will  occupy 
any  new  units  built  will  have  saddled  upon 
them  the  high  cost  of  electricity  for  the  life 
of  the  new  units,  estimated  at  fifty  (&0)  years 
and,  therefore,  tenants  will  be  Irreparably 
harmed  for  half  a  century  or  more  If  Vir- 
ginia Electric  and  Power  Company  Is  per- 
mitted to  create  a  condition  where  elec- 
tricity will  be  the  only  source  of  energy  avail- 
able for  the  next  year  or  longer. 

Fourth:  In  addition,  every  cltUcen  who 
builds  his  own  private  residence  during  the 
coming  year  will  find  that  heating  and  cool- 
ing with  gas  is  much  more  economical  than 
with  electricity  and  if  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company  be  permitted  to  refuse  to 
furnish  gas  to  these  citizens,  they  will  be 
saddled  with  the  high  cost  of  electricity  for 
the  life  of  the  home. 

Fifth:  At  the  same  time  that  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company  Is  petitioning 
not  to  furnish  gas  to  new  dwellings  after 
August  1. 1870.  It  Is  spending  thousands  ujwn 
thousands  of  dollars  in  billboard  and  bus- 
side  advertising,  advertising  gas  as  a  fuel  to 
t>e  used  In  the  Norfolk  area.  Such  conflicting 
corporate  action  constitutes  fiscal  Irresponsi- 
bility and  results  in  the  cost  of  the  Irrelevant 
and  immaterial  advertising  promoting  the 
use  of  gas  to  be  fed  Into  Its  coat  of  doing 
busineas  and  to  he  ultimately  reflected  In 
the  rates  chskrged  to  consumers. 

Sixth:  Utilities  that  exclusively  furnish  gas, 
without  furnishing  the  conflicting  compet- 
ing product  of  electricity,  are  not  seeking 
to  cut  off  new  gas  customers. 

5ei-enf^.  Portsmouth  Gas  Company,  which 
furnishes  gas  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  Is 
seeking  no  such  limitation  as  that  sought 
by  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company. 

Eighth:  Washington  Gas  Ught  Company, 
which  furnishes  gas  to  the  populous,  boom- 
ing area  of  Northern  Virginia,  has  requested 
no  limitation  that  will  affect  residential  con- 
struction, either  low  cost  or  high  cost.  Wash- 
ington Gas  Light  Company  has  found  It  nec- 
essary to  limit  new  customers  to  300,000  cuMc 
feet  per  day.   which   would  limit   to  some 
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extent  large  industrial  users,  but  would  in  no 
way  Umlt  residential  construction. 

Ninth:  The  Federal  Power  Commiosion  is 
currently  holding  hearings  regarding  natural 
gas  supplies  and  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  should  not  be  permitted  to  cease 
furnishing  natural  gas  for  residential  pur- 
poses during  tbe  pendency  of  these  hearings. 

Tenth:  Admittedly,  there  Is  a  potential 
shortage  In  the  future  for  large  industrial 
users  of  natural  gas  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  SSTi--  of  proven  gas  reserves  are  con- 
trolled by  twenty  of  the  United  States* 
largest  petroleum  companies,  who  are  seek- 
ing to  force  a  price  Increase  of  up  to  60% 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  by  con- 
spiring to  cut  off  normal  gas  supplies  to  lo- 
cal distributors,  but  this  Illegal  price  fixing 
anti-trust  action  on  the  part  of  these  large 
petroleum  companies  is  not  affecting  the 
ability  of  other  gas  distributors  in  Virginia 
to  furnish  the  needs  for  new  residential 
dwellings  during  the  coming  year. 

Eleventh:  To  permit  the  Virginia  Eectrlc 
and  Power  Company  to  refuse  to  furnish 
gas  for  new  residential  units  after  Auguab 
I,  1970.  while  other  areas  of  the  state  would 
have  available  natural  gas  for  new  dwelling 
units  would  constitute  a  dlBcrlminatory  and 
unconstitutional  practice  within  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays: 

(1 )  That  the  application  of  Virginia  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Company  be  denied; 

(2)  That  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  be  required  to  intervene  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  present 
a  case  to  insure  that  it  receives  adequate 
natural  gas  supplies  for  Its  territory  at  rea- 
sonable prices: 

(3)  That  If  Commonwealth  Natural  Gas 
Corporation  cannot  furnish  Virginia  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Company  with  adequate  re- 
sources of  natural  gas  for  new  residential 
units  after  August  I.  1970,  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company  be  required  to  seek 
other  sources  of  natural  gas; 

(4)  That  If  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  cannot  obtain  adequate  sources  ol 
natural  gas  to  supply  Its  territories,  includ- 
ing the  territories  of  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  that  it  be  required  to  divest  Itself  of 
Its  exclusive  franchise  license  and  permit  to 
distribute  both  electrical  energy  and  Its 
competitive  source,  gas. 

Respectfully  siibmltted, 
Henrt  E.  klowELL,  Jr.  (Pro  se  and  on  be- 
half of  his  constituents  in  tbe  City  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia.) 

State  of  Virginia.  City  of  Norfolk,  to-wlt: 

This  day  personally  appeared  before  me, 
Catherine  J.  Crane,  a  Notary  Public  of  and 
for  the  City  aforesaid  In  the  SUte  of  Vir- 
ginia, Henry  E  Howell,  Jr.,  who  after  being 
by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said  as 
follows : 

That  he  is  tbe  petitioner  in  the  foregoing 
petition:  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  peti- 
tion and  that  the  facts  contained  therein  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  information,  knowl- 
edge and  belief:  that  the  basis  for  his  in- 
formation and  belief  U  conversations  he  has 
bad  with  officials  of  the  Portftmouth  Gas 
Company,  Washington  Ught  Power  Company 
and  with  architects  familiar  with  the  mate- 
rial related  herein. 

And  further  this  deponent  aaltb  not. 
Hensy   E.   Howell.   Je. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  lOth  day  of 
September,  1970. 

CAT8SaXNK     J.     CeAMK. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commlMiton  expires  November  11,  1973. 

(From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Sept.  12. 
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VEPOO  Asks  PessnsaioN  To  Retttsc  Nrw 

TtOEWATn   NATtrRAL  GaS   SERVICE 

(By  Jeffrey  C.  Reynolds) 

RICHMOND. — The     Virginia     Electric     and 

Power  Co.  yesterday  asked  the  State  Corpo- 
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ration  Commission  for  permission  to  refuse 
natural  gas  service  to  new  customers  in  the 
Tidewater  area  The  SCC  took  tbe  request 
under  advisement. 

E.  B.  Crutchfleld.  VEPCO's  senior  vice  pres- 
ident, said  the  move  was  necessary  because 
the  utility's  supplier  Is  unable  to  provide 
Eufflclent  additional  amounts  to  guarantee 
adequate  service  for  the  next  two  winters. 

SUte  Sen.  Henry  E.  Howell,  D-Norfolk.  in- 
tervened In  opposition  to  the  VEPOO  peti- 
tion. 

Crutchfleld  said  VEPCO"s  supplier.  Com- 
monwealth Gas  Co.,  notified  him  last  May 
that  it  could  supply  only  about  60  percent 
of  VEPCO's  request  for  additional  natural 
gas  for  the  1970-71  heating  season  and  could 
not  guarantee  that  the  situation  would  Im- 
prove by  1971-72. 

The  executive  said  rather  than  curtail  sup- 
plies for  existing  consumers  in  tbe  Tidewater 
area,  there  was  "no  alternative"  but  to  deny 
service  to  commitoients  made  after  last  Aug. 
1.  He  said  the  policy  would  not  apply  to 
single-family  homes  on  existing  plpetlnea. 

Crutchfleld  said  VEPCO  began  supplying 
natural  gas  in  tbe  Tidewater  area  in  1061 
and  pumped  out  9.0  million  cubic  feet  dally. 
By  1067,  he  said,  the  figure  bad  risen  to  ISl 
million. 

Tbe  federal  power  conunlsslon  has  been 
asked  to  approve  a  60  percent  Increase  in 
natural  gas  rates. 

"There  are  reliable  reporu  that  the  petro- 
leum industry  ...  is  participating  In  a  con- 
certed action  to  produce  a  critical  shortage 
of  natural  gas  m  an  effort  to  coerce"  the 
PPC  into  granting  the  increase.  Howell  said. 

Howell  wonder  why  VEPCO's  supplier  is 
short  of  gas  when  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co.,  which  serves  Northern  Virginia,  reports 
it  has  'plenty  of  gas." 

Tbe  senator  said  while  the  embargo  is  only 
for  two  years,  apartments  Installing  electric- 
ity— with  VEPCO  also  provides — would  "be 
forced  to  beat  and  cool  by  electricity  and  the 
people  forced  to  pay  the  higher  rates  not 
only  this  year,  but  for  the  next  SO  years,"  tbe 
estimated  life  of  the  dwelling. 

Howell  produced  a  Norfolk  architect.  Irwin 
Kroskln,  who  testified  that  natural  gas  "pro- 
vides the  lowest  operating  costs  of  all  fuels 
available."  Kroskln  said  the  VEPCO  proposal 
would  affect  about  7,&00  Tidewater  units, 
many  of  them  for  low-income  persons 

He  said  tbe  Federal  Housing  Adminlstra- 
Uon  generally  will  not  approve  low-cost 
housing  loans  which  feature  electrical  heat 
unless  there  is  no  other  source  available.  He 
said  natural  gas.  while  a  more  expensive  In- 
stallation, is  26  to  60  percent  cheaper  to  use 
than  electricity. 

Crutchfleld  said  by  1971-72  VEPCO  expects 
to  have  enough  storage  facilities  and  the 
means  to  convert  liquid  propane  gas  to  nat- 
ural gas  to  alleviate  the  shortage. 

Howell  said  the  SCC  should  either  deny 
VEPOO'a  request,  compel  VEPCO  to  appear 
before  the  FPC  and  demand  additional  gas 
supplies,  postpone  the  hearing  until  the 
FPC  rules  or  "order  VEPCO  to  divest  Itself 
of  lu  natural  gas  tntereets  and  oonoentrate 
on  electricity. 


CAN  A  BLACK  MAN  GET  A  FAIR 
TRIAL  IN  THIS  COUNTRY? 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcBXOAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1970 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous con-sent.  I  include  the  following 
Item  from  the  New  York  Timea  Magazine 
of  July  12. 1970: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Can  a  BtJbCK  Mah  Oet  a  Fair  Tbial  at  This 

COUKTIT? 

(By  Haywood  Burns) 

"I  am  appalled  and  ashamed  that  things 
should  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  2  am 
skeptical  of  tbe  ability  of  black  revolution- 
aries to  achieve  a  fair  trial  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

"In  large  part  the  atmosphere  has  been 
created  by  police  actions  and  prosecutions 
against  the  Pantbers  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  one  more  Inheritance 
from  centuries  of  racial  discrimination  and 
oppression. " 

When  Yale  president  Kingman  Brewster 
recently  expressed  these  doubts  about  tbe 
possibility  of  a  black  revolutionary  receiving 
a  fair  trial  in  the  United  States  today,  there 
was  an  Immediate  outcry.  The  Judge  in  the 
New  Haven  Black  Panther  trial  took  Brea-- 
ster  to  task  for  bis  statement,  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  had  some 
rather  unkind  conunents  for  the  Yale  presi- 
dent. There  are,  however,  more  and  more 
persons  who  not  only  share  Brewster's  doubts 
as  they  apply  to  revolutionaries  but  also 
wonder  whether  any  black  man  lo  America 
can  receive  a  fair  trial. 

Given  the  special  relationship  blacks  have 
had  to  the  law  since  they  were  brought  to 
this  country,  such  doubts  are  more  than  rea- 
sonable. Whereas  white  Americans  are  ac- 
customed to  viewing  the  law  as  an  historic 
vehicle  through  which  liberties  have  been 
progressively  expanded,  black  Americans 
have  experienced  law  in  quite  another 
fashion.  Prom  the  very  first.  American  law 
has  been  the  handmaiden  of  American 
racism.  It  has  been  the  means  by  which  tbe 
generalized  racism  in  the  society  has  been 
made  specific  and  converted  into  the  par- 
ticularized policies  and  standards  of  social 
control. 

So  many  of  tbe  milestones  in  the  early 
history  of  liberty  in  this  country  ore  em- 
blazoned with  the  exception:  "But  not  for 
blacks."  Thus,  black  people  cannot  view  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Jacksonlan  democracy  in  the  same 
lofty  manner  as  many  who  see  them  as  tri- 
umphs of  liberty;  for  the  early  Americans 
who  sought  freedom  so  aaslduously  for  them- 
selves, at  tbe  same  time  so  cruelly  denied 
It  to  others  in  their  midst. 

For  so  much  of  the  past,  the  law  rather 
than  being  a  tool  for  expanding  liberty,  has 
been  an  implement  for  constricting,  down- 
grading and  narrowing  the  possibUlties  for 
blacks.  It  was  the  law  which  Instltutlonal- 
Ixed  American  chattel  slavery  (by  making 
black  bondage  life-long  and  later  heredi- 
tary). It  was  the  law  which  provided  the 
onerous  slave  codes  to  govern  in  oppressive 
detail  the  Uvea  of  millions  of  blacks  until 
their  emancipation,  and  which  returned  to 
perform  the  same  function  through  tbe 
notorious  Black  Codes  after  emancipation. 
It  was  with  the  law  that  the  architects  of 
segregation  bmlt  a  Jim  Crow  society  which 
is  still  Intact  a  decade  and  a  half  after  Brown 
T.  Board  of  Education  and  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Per  long  stretches  of  American  hUtory  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  black  people 
lacked  any  legal  personality  whatsoever.  By 
law  they  were  excluded  from  bringing  law- 
suits to  protect  their  rights.  There  was  no 
l^al  recourse  for  Injury  to  themselves  or 
their  property.  They  were  not  even  allowed 
to  take  the  witness  stand  to  testify  in  cases 
where  the  interest*  of  white  persona  were  In- 
volved. Nor  were  they  permitted  to  serve  on 
Juries,  In  the  criminal  area — It  is  the  crim- 
inal case  that  I  shall  concentrate  on  in  this 
article — the  penalties  the  law  prescribed  for 
blacks  were  often  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed for  whites  for  the  same  offense. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
latter  disparity  Is  the  way  in  which  certain 
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Jurisdictions  reserved  the  penalty  of  sexiul 
mutilation  for  blacks  and  Indians  accused 
of  interracial  sex  crimes.  A  reading  of  the 
statutes  provides  insights  into  the  psycho- 
social pathology  of  white  America — of  its  fear 
of  letting  black  men  be  men;  of  its  need  to 
deprive  them  of  their  manhood;  of  its  art- 
fulness in  employing  the  law  In  this  base 
service.  As  recently  as  the  mid -nineteenth 
century,  white  men  sat  In  the  Kansas  Leg- 
Utature  and  introduced,  debated  and  passed 
legislation  which  provided  that  the  penalty 
for  any  black  convicted  of  attempting  to 
compel  a  white  woman  to  marry  should  be 
castration  "by  some  skillful  person,"  the  coat 
of  such  a  procedure  to  be  charged  to  the  con- 
victed person.  The  penalty  for  corresponding 
acts  by  white  persons  was  "confinement  and 
hard  labor  not  less  than  five  years." 

The  Agnews  and  the  present-day  guardians 
of  the  American  Judicial  sysiem  often  have 
little  patience  with  such  discussions  of  tbe 
past.  References  to  past  legal  unpleasant- 
ness, at  best,  are  seen  as  Irrelevant  diversions 
from  the  present  point,  and  at  worst,  as  In- 
flammatory devices  which  hinder  a  cool, 
contemporary-  and  pragmatic  appr^iacb  to  the 
closing  of  what  are  seen  as  minor  gaps  in  the 
legal  system.  The  fact  that  the  explicit  racial 
distinctions  have  for  the  most  part  been  re- 
moved from  the  statute  books,  and  that,  in 
a  formal  sense,  race  has  ceased  to  be  an  artic- 
ulated ground  for  judicial  decision,  la  lor 
many  sufficient  proof  that  our  avowedly  neu- 
tral system  of  justice  ts  both  neutral  and 
Just. 

This  Impatience  with  history  would  be 
Justified  If  America  had.  In  fact,  somehow 
accomplished  the  Impossible  task  of  severing 
the  post  and  completely  exorcising  the  de- 
mons of  old.  However,  in  truth,  the  past  of 
the  American  legal  system  is  Inextricably 
bound  up  with  its  present.  Many  of  the 
same  forces  which  kept  blacks  out  of  the 
courts  or  Imposed  harsher  penalties  on  them 
in  the  past  are  at  work  today,  militating 
against  any  black  man  receiving  full  Justice 
in  an  American  court. 

The  barriers  to  fairness  are  basically  of 
two  kinds:  (i)  personal— those  related  to  the 
racial  views  and  attitudes  of  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  Justice;  and  (2)  structural— those  related 
to  the  nature  of  our  legal  system  Itself,  lu 
procedural  rules  and  substantive  doctrines. 
Sometimes  the  barriers  are  a  hybrid  com- 
bination of  both. 

The  manifestations  of  racism  In  the  legal 
system  today  may  be  more  subtle  than  many 
of  those  of  the  past,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily less  pernicious.  As  their  cases  m.»if^ 
their  way  through  tbe  couru,  black  laa'yer& 
and  litigants  must  still  often  sustain  per- 
sonal indlgniUes  from  biased  Judges  and 
other  court  personnel.  Despite  United  States 
Supreme  Court  disapproval  of  the  practice, 
it  Is  BtlU  not  unconunon  to  find  Judges  and 
prosecutors  who  fail  to  use  the  courtesy  titles 
"Mr.,"  "Mrs."  or  "Miss"  when  addressing 
black  defendants,  and  in  some  cases  when 
addressing  black  lawyers.  Similarly,  norm- 
ally expected  courtesies  often  fall  away  when 
court  attendants,  clerks,  baUlffs  and  mar- 
shals find  thenMcIres  dealing  with  blacks. 

Recently.  I  appeared  with  two  other  black 
lawyers  before  a  Pederal  Judge  In  the  South, 
challenging  employment  discrimination 
against  our  black  clients.  Early  In  the  legal 
proceedings,  much  to  his  consternation,  we 
had  taken  exception  to  the  Judge  referring 
to  our  clients  as  "nigras."  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  tbe  trial  itself,  the  Judge  told  us  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that  "nigra"  was  listed 
in  hla  dictionary  as  a  regional  pronunciation 
for  "Negro"  (he  did  not  point  out  that  it  is  a 
white  "regional  pronunciation"),  and  that 
for  the  balance  of  the  proceedings  he  and 
anyone  else  In  the  courtroom  could  use  the 
term.  By  instant  Judicial  decree  we  then  had 
beoofoe  nigra  lawyvn  pressing  the  olaUns  of 
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nigra  clienu  In  a  wblt«  man's  court.  A  cor- 
ollary of  the  JtMlge's  pronounoemeat  was 
tbat  we  were  not  to  use  the  term  "black"  in 
rererrtng  to  our  clients  and  the  racial  com- 
munity from  which  they  came,  since  It  was 
not  the  term  traditionally  used  in  "our  Juris- 
prudence." 

This  Is  by  no  means  to  •uggeet  that  what 
we  are  contending  with  is  exclusively  a 
Southern  phenomenon.  Dally,  in  courts 
throughout  the  country,  black  and  poor  de- 
fendants suffer  the  humiliations  of  a  legal 
system  which  refuses  to  accord  them  fuU 
recognition  of  chetr  dignity  as  human  beings. 
In  February  of  this  yenJ.  Judge  John  M. 
Murtagh.  presiding  at  the  New  York  Panther 
conspiracy  trial,  ordered  the  preLrlaJ  bearings 
recessed  and  the  defendants  remanded  to 
]all  until  all  of  them  gave  him  a  promise 
that  they  would  deport  themselves  at  the 
hearings  in  a  manner  In  keeping  with  hl5 
Btand&rds  of  "good  conduct." 

A  group  of  lawyers  rrom  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Lawyers  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Judge  Murtagh'i  action  by 
petitioning  for  a  »-rtt  of  habeoi  corpus  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Queens  County,  the  area 
where  the  defendants  were  being  held.  When 
t»>»  rtefendants  refused  to  comply  with  Judge 
Mxirtagh's  demand,  it  appeared  that  they 
vould  tie  jeOled  indeQnUeiy,  awaiting  trial. 
The  habeas  corpus  action  of  the  black  law- 
yers on  their  behalf  was  something  of  a 
psychological  victory  for  the  Panther  defend- 
ants because  tt  enabled  them  to  get  hack 
Into  couri^in  another  Jurisdiction — to  carry 
on  their  struggle  without  having  had  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  New  York 
County  trial  Judge. 

However,  when  the  II  defendants  were  led 
Into  the  courtroom  for  the  argument  on  the 
petition  they  found  tbAt  no  chairs  had  been 
provided  for  them  next  to  the  counsel  table, 
•niey  were  told  to  alt  on  the  floor.  They  did 
so  slowly,  reluctantly:  only  the  tensing  of 
their  bodies  and  their  facial  expressions  be- 
trayed their  controlled  fury.  AU  this  was 
demeaning  for  the  proud  young  black  men. 
but  no  less  so  for  "the  dignity  of  the  court," 
Eleven  might  be  considerably  more  than  the 
average  number  of  defendants  In  a  criminal 
case,  but  not  so  many  more  that  the  largesse 
of  New  York  State  was  Incapable  of  providing 
seats  for  them. 

Outside  courtrooms  the  clerk's  office  la  an 
area  where  personal  attitudes  can  Impair 
falme«6.  Lower-level  clerks  are  often  ex- 
tremely powerful  persons  to  the  bureaucratic 
machinery  of  Justice  and  they  can  use  this 
power  In  an  obstructionist  and  hostile  man- 
ner when  they  do  not  like  the  people  or  the 
Issue  Involved.  This  is  seldom  blatant,  but 
can  be  seen  in  differences  in  flexibility  and 
cooperatlveoesB,  and  in  the  way  normally 
straightforward  matters  can  suddenly  become 
complicated — as.  for  example,  with  the  simple 
act  of  incorporating  an  orccantsation  or  group 
-when  that  group  happens  to  have  the  word 
"black"  In  its  title. 

Biased  Judges  u^e  procedural  devices  and 
their  Judicial  discretion  to  avoid  ruling  in 
favor  of  blacks  when  the  legal  mandate  in 
their  favor  Is  clear.  Thla  Is  true  In  a  wide 
variety  of  areas,  but  perhaps  most  obviously 
with  many  Southern  Judees  in  ctvll-rlghts 
cases.  In  general.  Judicial  or  adminUstratlve 
discretion  can  be  used  to  cloak  racism  In  sen- 
tencing, parole  and  probation. 

Unexpressed  mcial  bias  creeps  In  to  pollute 
the  process — North  and  South — without  fear 
of  being  exposed  or  proved.  While  It  may  not 
always  be  possible  to  show  the  bias  in  an 
Individual  case,  an  examination  of  statistical 
patterns  demonstrates  the  disparity  in  treat- 
ment received  by  black  and  white  persons 
convicted  of  crime.  It  Is  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  dlsparltli^s  are  related 
to  Individual  bias  and  to  what  extent  they 
Qow  from  a  built-in  systemic  inequity,  but 
there  can  be  no  argument  with  the  fact  of 
the  disparity. 
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Blacks  usually  receive  longer  prison  sen- 
tences than  whites  for  most  criminal  of- 
fenses. A  study  of  persons  convicted  of  bur- 
glary and  auto  theft  in  Lcb  Angeles  County. 
moat  of  them  first  offenders  and  unskilled 
latxjrers.  revealed  that  on  the  average  whites 
were  treated  roucb  less  severely  than  blacks. 
Porty-ave  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  27  per 
cent  of  the  blacks  weie  ^iven  sentences  for 
these  crimes  of  four  months'  Imprisonment 
or  less,  or  probation:  42  per  cent  of  the  whites 
and  47  per  cent  of  the  blaclu  received  four  to 
nine  months;  and  13  per  cent  of  the  whites 
and  37  per  cent  of  the  blacks  got  10  to  30 
months. 

A  1951  study  showed  that  tbe  average  num- 
ber of  months  served  before  release  in  all 
the  states  was  26  for  blacks  and  30  for  whites. 
The  disparity  was  greatest  in  the  West  and 
tbe  Northeast.  Proportionately  atwut  ID  to 
14  percent  mors  whites  than  blacks  are  an- 
nually "released  conditionally"  or  granted 
some  kind  of  parole.  This  racial  disparity  in 
Che  granting  of  parole  helps  to  keep  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  in  the  prison  population 
high.  According  to  reporU  In  National  Pris- 
on BtatlBUca,  tHacks  comprise  about  one- 
third  of  all  prisoners,  though  they  make 
up  only  about  11  per  cent  of  the  general 
population. 

Some  of  the  moat  glaring  disparities  occur 
In  sentences  Imposed  for  capital  crimes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  3367  per- 
sons were  executed  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween lOao  and  1006;  63.5  per  cent  of  these 
were  black.  45.4  per  cent  were  white  and 
l.I  per  cent  were  meml>er3  of  other  minority 
groups.  Not  only  Is  It  less  likely  that  a  white 
person  will  be  sentenced  Co  the  electric  chair, 
gas  chamt>er.  gallows  or  firing  squad,  but 
the  workings  of  executive  and  administra- 
tive discretion  are  such  that,  once  con- 
demned to  die,  a  white  person  Is  more  likely 
to  have  his  sentence  commuted  to  life  im- 
prisonment by  a  governmental  executive 
board  of  pardons  or  similar  agency.  Marvin 
E.  Wolfgang,  the  noted  criminologist,  re- 
ports that  among  those  condemned  to  die. 
between  10  and  30  per  cent  more  blacks 
than  whites  are  actually  executed. 

White  America  itUl  reserves  special  pen- 
alties for  blacks  convicted  of  sex  crimes — 
especially  Interracial  sex  crimes.  National 
Prison  Statistics  shows  that  of  the  19  Jur- 
isdictions tliat  have  executed  men  for  rape 
since  1930.  almost  one-third  of  them — eU 
sutes— have  executed  only  blacks.  There 
have  been  some  years  In  which  everyone 
who  was  executed  for  rape  in  this  country 
was  black.  Detailed  state-by-itate  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  discrepancy  in  death 
sentences  for  rape  Is  related  to  the  race 
of  the  victim. 

Blacks  raping  blacks  is  apparently  less 
serlotis  than  whites  raping  whites,  and  cer- 
tainly less  serloiis  than  whites  raping  blacks. 
But  the  black  man  today  convicted  of  rap- 
ing a  white  woman  can  be  as  certain  of 
receiving  tbe  harshest  treatment  as  was  a 
Kt^»*<>*  black  convicted  of  an  Interracial 
sex  crime  In  1S&6.  Pot  example,  in  Florida 
between  1960  and  1964.  of  tbe  135  white 
males  who  raped  white  females,  sis — or 
about  6  per  cent — received  death  sentences 
(four  of  these  Involved  attacks  on  chil- 
dren). Of  the  68  black  males  in  the  same 
period  who  were  convicted  In  Florida  of 
raping  black  females,  three — or  about  4  per 
cent — received  death  sentences;  and  this 
when  In  two  cases  the  victims  were  children. 
Bowever,  of  tbe  84  blacks  (same  period, 
same  state)  convicted  of  raping  white  wom- 
en. 4fi — or  54  per  cent — received  the  death 
sentence:  only  one  of  these  cases  Involved 
an  attack  on  a  Juvenile.  None  of  the  eight 
white  men  who  raped  black  women  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

Although  there  have  not  been  sufficient 
detailed  statistical  analyses,  available  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  black  youths  are  more 
likely  to  be  condenmed  to  death  and  exec- 
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uted  than  the  children  of  white  parents.  One 
study  has  ahown  that  between  1960  and  1953, 
nine  teen-agers  were  executed  in  the  United 
States — seven  black,  two  white.  In  1954,  10 
teen-agers  were  executed — seven  In  Georgia, 
two  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Florida.  AU  were 
black. 

Just  as  with  their  elders,  black  youths  can 
expect  a  difference  m  what  the  system  of 
Justice  metes  out  to  them  and  to  othe** 
Tiie  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  tbe  Administration  of  Justice 
found  that  almost  all  youths  committed  acts 
for  which  they  could  be  arrested  and  taken 
to  court.  However,  the  commission  also 
found  that  the  likelihood  of  a  youth  being 
arrested  and  taken  to  court  varied  according 
to  where  he  lived.  Juveniles  from  the  na- 
tion's ghettos  were  much  more  likely  to  be 
arrested  J&  delinquents  than  youths  from 
white  suburbia. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  difference  may 
be  attributed  to  the  cold  sociological  [act 
that  certain  kinds  of  condition  of  economic 
deprivation  breed  more  so-called  "autlsoctal" 
acts.  But  It  must  also  be  attributed  to  the 
differences  In  the  way  the  police  and  the 
courts  perform.  If  a  sxiburban  youth  Is  ar- 
rested, It  Is  more  likely  that  some  disposition 
virili  be  worked  out  which  will  not  Involve 
incarceration.  K  ghetto  youth  will  seldom 
find  a  policeman  cautious  about  making  an 
arrest  merely  because  the  youth  Is  the  son 
of  a  community  leader,  any  more  ttutn  m 
court  will  his  parents  be  able  to  provide  pri- 
vate counsel,  private  psychiatrists  or  to 
make  an  Impression  with  personal  prestige  of 
their  own  as  their  child's  fate  is  weighed  in 
the  balance. 

Black  people  distrust  tbe  Judicial  Eystem 
not  only  because  of  what  happens  to  them 
when  they  are  caught  up  In  Its  maciunery. 
but  because  of  the  failings  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem they  witness  when  blacks  are  the  nc- 
tlms.  Black  people  wonder  why  no  arrest  wss 
made  last  winter  In  Indiana  when  guards  at 
the  Pendleton  Reformatory  syatematicAlly 
shot  unarmed  black  prisoners  engaging  In  a 
sit-down  demonstration.  Black  people  won- 
der why  there  were  no  arrests  in  Brooklyn 
recently  when  a  group  of  off-duty  policemen 
fell  upon  and  savagely  beat  Black  Pantber 
party  members  In  tbe  bolls  of  the  court- 
house. Black  people  wonder  why  in  Chi- 
cago— particularly  after  the  Federal  grand 
Jury  report — no  one  was  arrested  for  the 
murdero\is  late-night  submachine-gun  as- 
sault upon  nine  young  Black  Panthers.  Black  , 
people  wonder  why  in  Mississippi  there  was 
never  a  murder  proeecution  of  the  men 
charged  with  EnuflUng  out  the  lives  of  James 
Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman  and  Michael  1 
Schwerner  ( the  Federal  prosecution  for  | 
violating  the  otvll  rights  of  tbe  three  wis 
hardly  a  sufficient  response  for  bo  heinous  a 
crime). 

Black  people  wonder  why  in  November 
1960,  white  radicals  charged  with  bombing 
several  New  York  buildings  could  have  their 
ball  reduced  by  80  per  cent  to  a  reasonable 
amount  In  two  days,  while  Black  Panthers 
have  languished  in  Jail  under  unreasonable 
ball  for  15  months  for  allegedly  plotting  to 
blow  up  the  Botanical  Garden. 

Black  people  wonder  why  white  men's  Ju- 
ries in  Michigan  or  Mississippi  cannot  find 
It  In  the  evidence — or  perhaps,  even  with  the 
evidence,  in  their  hearts — to  convict  white 
men  for  killing  unknown  blacks  m  the  Al- 
giers Motel  In  Detroit,  or  Medgar  Evers  in 
front  of  his  home  in  Jackson.  Black  people 
wonder. 

Blacks  ore  no  longer  barred,  because  tbey 
are  black,  from  bringing  lawsuits  or  giving 
testimony  in  American  courts.  They  have  the 
legal  capacity  to  give  testimony  no  matter 
whose  rights  are  involved.  However,  tbe 
weight  that  testimony  Is  accorded  is  another 
matter.  British  barrister  Anthony  Lester 
conducted  a  stud^  of  state  courts  in  tbe 
Deep   South    In    1964   and   reported    in   his 


"Justice  In  the  American  South"  that 
"whenever  there  was  a  conflict  of  evidence 
between  Negro  and  white,  the  Judge  ap- 
peared automatically  to  believe  the  white 
man.  On  no  occasion  was  a  policeman's  evi- 
dence challenged." 

Though  this  situation  may  have  changed 
somewhat  since  Lester  made  his  study,  it  is 
tbe  general  experience  of  lawyers  who  rep- 
lewnt  blacks — Nortli,  South.  East  and 
West — that  Judges  and  Juries  seldom  accord 
the  testimony  of  nan  whites  the  same  weight 
■a  that  of  whites.  When  tbe  Issue  is  one  of 
credibility,  one  white  witness  on  one  side 
of  a  lawsuit  often  cancels  out  several  non- 
white  witnesses  on  the  other. 

I  recently  represented  some  young  black 
defendants  who  had  been  stopped  by  the 
pt^lM  In  the  Bronx,  allegedly  for  an  Infrac- 
tion of  tbe  traffic  laws.  Prompted  by  a  racial 
remark  from  one  of  the  officers,  a  verbal  duel 
between  the  young  men  and  the  officers  en- 
sued, in  which  the  officers  were  outfenced. 
The  result  was  that  the  young  men  were 
Jailed  on  a  long  string  of  charges,  including 
resisting  arrest  and  inciting  to  riot.  The  de- 
fendants, though  disturbed  by  the  treat- 
ment they  received,  were  not  overly  con- 
cerned at»ut  their  trial  since  there  had  been 
so  many  people  at  the  site  of  the  Incident 
who  had  seen  that  the  most  that  had  oc- 
curred was  an  argument  between  the  police 
and  the  defendants. 

By  way  of  defense,  I  put  on  a  large  group 
of  these  witnesses — all  black  or  Puerto 
Rlcan — most  of  whom  did  not  know  the  de- 
fendants and  who  had  no  personal  interest 
In  testifying.  Despite  the  disinterestedness 
of  our  witnesses  and  their  number,  the  court 
chose  to  believe  the  policemen,  on  all  but 
tbe  most  serious  of  tbe  charges,  and  con- 
victed the  defendants.  The  Impact  of  ibis 
lesson  In  credibility  was  strong,  both  on  the 
defendants  and  on  scone  of  the  spectators. 

One  of  the  defendants  indicated  to  me 
that  some  of  his  worst  notions  about  tbe 
workings  of  American  Justice  had  been  con- 
firmed and  that  the  lesson  he  took  away  from 
the  experience  was  In  the  future  to  resist 
unwarranted  police  action  directed  at  him- 
self, since  he  would  probably  be  charged 
with  doing  so  anyway.  One  boy  of  11  or  12 
who  had  seen  the  arrest  and  been  at  the 
trial  blurted  out  to  me  at  Its  conclusion. 
"Wow,  If  that's  what  happens  to  you  in 
courts,  I  ain't  gonna  stop  if  a  cop  ever  teUa 
me  to  stop.  I'm  gonna  run.  Those  guys 
didn't  do  nuthlnT* 

It  has  long  been  the  law  that  systematic 
excliulon  of  blacks  from  grand  and  petit 
Juries  is  unconstitutional.  In  1880  in  Strau- 
der  V.  West  Virginia,  tbe  Supreme  Court 
overturned  a  state  statute  which  explicitly 
limited  Jury  service  to  whites.  Nonetheless, 
Jury  selection  procedures  are  still  such  that 
It  Is  difficult  for  blacks  to  obtain  Juries  on 
which  members  of  their  race  are  fairly  repre- 
sented. Jury -qualification  rules,  the  discre- 
tion left  to  Jury  commissioners  and  the  lists 
selected  as  tbe  source  of  prospective  Jurors 
have  resulted  in  gross  underrepresentacion 
of  the  young,  tbe  black  and  the  poor.  Legal 
scholar  Michael  O.  Finkelsteln  has  recently 
documented  the  fact  of  radal  exclusion  in 
several  Northern  communities.  His  analysis 
of  venire  records  of  persons  selected  for  grand 
Juries  In  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  West- 
chester revealed  that  Harlem  dUtrlcU  with 
heavy  black  populations  contributed  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  Manhattan  veniremen, 
although  they  comprised  11  per  cent  of  tbe 
voting  population. 

If  there  had  been  a  random  selection  of 
Jurors,  It  would  have  been  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  discrepancies  this  large  to  occur. 
According  to  Wolfgang  and  Cohen  in  their 
•tudy  "Crime  and  Race,"  the  mathematical 
probability  that  the  ManbatUn  grand  Jury 
venires  in  1967  would  have  had  the  racial 
composition  they  did  have  through  chance 
was  smaller  than  the  probability  of  being 
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dealt  24  consecutive  royal  flushes  in  an  hon- 
est game  of  five-card  draw  poker.  Finkelsteln 
also  showed  that  In  Westchester  towns  with 
large  black  peculations — Mount  Vernon, 
New  Bochelle  and  Yonkers — blacks  were  rep- 
resented almost  not  at  all  on  the  Jury  rolls. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  get  blacks 
on  the  rolls  as  prospective  Jurors,  for  there 
still  remains  means  of  assuring  that  they  do 
not  serve.  Throughout  the  country  in  cases 
involving  black  defendanu,  prtiaecutors  use 
their  allotted  peremptory  strikes  to  make 
sure  that,  so  far  as  fxisslble.  the  outcome  will 
be  determined  by  a  white  Jury.  Thus,  legions 
of  black  nun  must  still  have  their  fates  de- 
cided by  Juries  from  which  members  of  their 
own  race  have  been  systematically  excluded. 
A  prosecutor  is  not  required  to  give  any  rea- 
son when  he  uses  his  peremptory  strikes  to 
remove  prospective  Jurors  from  the  Jury 
panel.  The  Supreme  Court,  while  continuing 
to  bold  explicit  exclusion  Invalid,  in  Swain 
V.  Alabama  (1966)  has  sustained  this  use  of 
the  peremptory  strike. 

Some  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  blacks  re- 
ceiving fair  treatment  in  the  courts  today 
rise  not  so  much  from  direct  racial  antip- 
athies as  from  tbe  structure  of  the  law  It- 
self, it  Is  here  that  the  link  from  the  past  to 
the  present  Is  moat  clearly  revealed.  Histori- 
cally, the  men  who  made  the  laws  were  for 
tbe  most  part  explicitly  hostile  lo  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ooor  and  the  nonwhite,  or  at  least 
Ignored  them.  This  historic  hostility  and 
neglect  have  brought  about  a  structural  in- 
equality through  which  the  law.  by  Its  sub- 
stantive doctrines  and  prticedural  rules,  works 
Invidious  discriminations  against  tbe  poor 
and  tbe  nonwhite. 

Intent  Is  not  necessary.  Institutionalized 
bias  need  never  make  reference  to  race  or 
class  to  remain  in  Its  operation  and  Impact 
highly  discriminatory.  The  structural  In- 
equsklity  represenu  a  confluence  of  caste 
and  class  bias  In  the  law  In  which  poor 
whites  are  deeply  affected,  too. 

On  Its  face,  the  structural  inequality  re- 
lates largely  to  differences  In  the  economic 
status  of  individuals,  but  it  has  a  peculiarly 
racial  dimension  since  such  a  widely  dis- 
proportionate number,  of  the  poor  in  this 
country  is  non-white.  Even  without  bad 
motives  on  the  part  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  system  of  Justice,  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  the  legal  system  in  this  way 
is  racist  because  of  the  way  in  which  It 
perpetuates  past  racial  wrongs.  It  battens 
upon  blacks'  depressed  condition,  for  which 
racial  injustices  were  largely  responsible  In 
the  first  place. 

A  prime  example  at  the  structural  in- 
equality In  tbe  law,  and  one  which  results 
In  massive  systemic  unfairness  to  the  typical 
nonwhite  brought  before  the  courts,  la  the 
operation  of  the  money-ball  system.  Two 
accused  persons  can  be  in  otherwise  com- 
parable situations — length  of  time  in  the 
conam unity,  length  of  time  steadily  em- 
ployed, number  of  dependents  and  family  ob- 
ligations— except  that  one  has  money  and  the 
other  does  not.  Upon  arraignment  on  a  crim- 
inal charge,  one  will  walk  free  until  the 
time  of  trial,  tbe  other  will  be  locked  up — 
though  both  are  equally  presumed  inno- 
cent. 

The  city  Jails  aeroas  tbe  country  are  filled 
to  overcrowding  with  the  poor  and  nonwliite 
who  must  serve  weeks,  months,  and  some- 
times more  than  a  year  in  Jail  before  coming 
to  trial.  In  many  cases  the  amount  of  ball 
Is  nominal— but  even  t3S  is  a  considerable 
sum  If  you  have  not  got  It. 

Statistically,  the  Jailed  defendant  has 
much  less  chanoe  of  being  acquitted  than 
the  balled  defendant  Tlie  defendant  who 
comes  to  trial  from  the  streets  will  have 
had  greater  access  to  his  lawyer  in  prepar- 
ing his  defense,  and  having  been  at  liberty 
will  be  able  to  arrive  In  court  with  a  de- 
meanor that  will  not  cause  those  trying 
him  to  associate  him  readily  with  criminal- 
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Ity.  Jail  in  lieu  of  fines  for  indigents,  credi- 
tor-biased consumer  law,  landlord -biased 
tenant  law,  lack  of  due  process  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  which  deal  with  the 
poor  are  but  a  few  further  examples  of  tbe 
law's  structural  inequality. 

Many  of  the  revolutionaries  of  whom 
Kingman  Brewster  spoke  have  Identified 
some  or  all  of  these  impediments  to  fairness 
endemic  to  the  present  legal  system.  They 
have  no  expectation  of  an  acquittal  when 
charged  with  crimes  in  connection  with 
their  political  activity,  for  they  know  that 
they  faoe  not  only  tbe  Institutional  bias 
against  black  defendants,  but  the  political 
animus  ss  well  that  Is  reserved  for  those 
that  are  perceived  as  a  serious  threat  to 
things  as  they  are. 

As  for  OS  the  legal  system  Is  oonoemed,  the 
question  becomes,  as  it  did  with  Debs  and 
with  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  and  otber  unpopu- 
lar defendants,  not  so  much  whether  the  de- 
fendants are  guilty  or  Innocent,  in  the  sense 
of  having  committed  or  not  oommltted  cer- 
tain acts,  but  whether  in  the  present  poUU- 
cal  climate  such  a  determination  can  t>e 
made  fairly. 

Brewster  and  persons  tiotb  in  and  outside 
the  legal  community  admit  to  skepUclsm  on 
this  point  Many  black  revolutionaries  have 
answered  the  question  flrmly  in  the  negative. 
Having  mode  this  assessment  of  the  legal 
system  and  their  chances  within  't.  many 
revolutionary  defendants  have  ceased  to  look 
upon  the  courtroom  as  an  arena  In  which  a 
contest  for  and  against  their  exoneration  is 
waged,  but  rather  as  a  putform  to  expose  the 
falllngB  of  the  legal  system,  to  educate  and 
pollUclze  a  larger  public — to  indict  tbe  syi- 
tem.  What  bos  so  otten  been  ch*ract«rti»d  as 
diaruption  Is  often  less  a  calculated  attempt 
to  Impede  the  progress  of  their  trial  than  !i  is 
a  refusal  to  sit  silent  when  being  subjected 
to  personal  affronu. 

U  such  defendants  believe  eomeone  Is  ly- 
ing about  them,  they  say  k>.  If  they  believe 
their  constitutional  rights  are  being 
abridged,  they  aay  so.  If  they  believe  the 
Judge  is  behaving  In  a  racist  fashion,  tbey  say 
so — and  in  their  own  terms.  Thla  refusal  to 
accept  tbe  rules  of  the  Judicial  game  stems 
from  a  Judgment  on  their  part  that  the  game 
is  fixed. 

In  their  minds  tbere  is  no  reason  to  sit 
passively  by  or  to  participate  cooperatively 
In  a  process  that  is  designed  lor  their  own 
destruction.  As  revolutionaries  they  believe 
it  is  their  obligation  to  behave  as  revolution- 
aries wherever  they  find  themselves — In  the 
streets,  in  the  courtroom,  in  jail.  If  this  con- 
duct Is  calculated  at  all,  It  Is  calculated  to 
make  manifest  the  latent  bias  which  these 
dafendaau  believe  Is  rife  in  the  legal  system. 
to  bring  to  the  surface  the  vicious  antipa- 
thies that  would  otherwise  be  masked  by  the 
niceties  of  legal  rules. 

This  approach  sometimes  results  in  some- 
thing of  a  self -fulfilling  prophecy.  It  has,  In 
fact,  often  provoked  extreme  Judicial  re- 
sponses which  were  subversive  of  tbe  rights 
of  the  defendants  and  in  violation  of  tbe  ac- 
oepted  legal  standards  of  a  fair  trial. 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  black  lawyer  in  this 
whole  process?  If  there  Is  structural  Inequal- 
ity In  the  machinery  of  Justice  In  this  coun- 
try. Is  not  tbe  lawyer  guilty  of  complicity 
when  he  participates  in  this  prooess?  Is  be 
not.  In  fact,  an  agent  of  the  system? 

The  answer  has  to  be  that  of  ooune  be  Is. 
but  as  one  activist  black  lawyer  recently  said. 
"The  lawyer  must  be  a  doutrie  agent."  He 
participates  In  the  process,  but  be  can  do  so 
in  mch  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  protection 
and  the  gains  that  are  possible  for  oppressed 
persons  under  the  existing  order.  He  can  use 
the  rules  of  the  very  system  that  many  of 
the  oppressed  are  challenging  to  insulate 
them  so  that  the  can  continue  to  go  about 
tbe  bualoeai  of  challenge. 

Tbe  l^al  system  has  so  far  proved  unable 
to  eradicate  racism  from  American  society. 
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In  large  part  b«c«use  It  la  Itself  so  fieverely 
tainted  with  raclim.  But  tbe  law  la  mucb 
too  vaiuAble  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  for 
major  social  change  to  be  discarded  lor  this 
reason.  Not  oni;  can  ic  aerve  as  an  Insulator 
of  the  activist,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  through  teet  ctLic  litigation  U  Is  pos- 
sible to  correct  at  leofit  some  of  Its  struc- 
tural inequality. 

It  Is  unrealistic,  however,  to  spwfUc  of  major 
structural  change  iind  fairness  to  blacks  In 
the  legal  system  without  examining  the  so- 
cial context  in  which  law  operates.  In  many 
ways,  the  law  merely  reflects  the  larger  so- 
ciety. It  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  In  a 
racist  society  the  law.  or  any  inscitutLon,  can 
completely  tnuiscend  that  racism.  Changing 
the  law  involves  changing  America.  In  a 
nation  of  Inverted  priorities,  mlsallocated  re- 
sources and  inhumane,  materialistic  values. 
It  la  loo  much  to  expect  that  the  law  will 
provide  the  faimeae  and  Justice  to  the  poor 
and  the  nonwhlte  that  Is  being  dented  them 
In  every  other  sector  of  society. 

There  will  not  be  institutional  fairness  for 
blacks  in  the  courts  until  there  la  faimeea 
for  blacks  In  America  This  relates  not  only 
to  Che  structure  of  the  law  in  terms  of  Its 
procedural  and  substantive  rules,  but  to  the 
pergonal  level  as  well.  It  Is  Coily  to  say  that 
ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men.  Laws 
are  made,  interpreted  and  applied  by  men — 
and  In  America's  caae  by  men  in  a  raclct 
society.  Ultimately,  there  is  the  simple  and 
obvious  truth  that  the  Judicial  system  is  run 
by  people,  mostly  by  white  people  and  that 
most  white  people  ore  racially  biased. 

The  Ukellhcod  of  the  legal  process  being 
entirely  uncon laminated  by  bias  in  any  given 
case  Is  small.  Individual  blacks  can  and  do 
win  clvU  suits  and  individual  blacks  can 
and  are  acquitted  of  criminal  charges,  but 
in  an  institutional  sense  In  almost  all  in- 
stances the  law  functions  In  a  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  manner  when  blacks  (and 
poor  people)  are  involved. 

Can  a  black  man  get  a.  fair  trial  In  the 
United  States?  If  by  fair  one  means  free  of 
bias,  the  answer  has  to  be  generally  "no." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 
NEED  "TOOLS'*  TO  WORK  WITH 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OP    rLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  admlnistatlon  Is 
somehow  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  new 
anticrime  laws.  Any  such  suggestion  Is 
merely  an  attempt  to  shift  the  blame 
from  where  It  belongs.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  91st  Congress,  over  20  ma- 
jor proposals  have  been  advanced  by 
President  Nixon  to  combat  crime  In 
this  country.  Yet,  as  of  this  moment, 
only  one  of  these  has  been  enacted  into 
law.  and  that  one  applies  only  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Other  legiflation 
has  been  submitted  which  comprehen- 
sively covers  measures  against  organized 
crime,  terror  bombing,  drug  peddlers, 
pornography,  and  provides  for  increased 
controls  of  parole  and  probation  proce- 
dures as  well  as  Increased  assistance  to 
State  and  local  enforcement  agencies.  No 
final  action  has  been  taken  on  any  of 
these  vital  measures.  Why? 

During  the  1960'5  the  crime  rate  In- 
creased seven  times  faster  than  the  pop- 
ulation, with  felonies  doubling  the  1960 
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rate.  The  problem  is  real  and  is  upon 
us.  But  law  enforcement  oCOcials  are 
still  not  being  given  tools  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  time  we  acted.  It  Is  time  we 
provided  the  legislation  necessary  to 
increase  the  law  and  order  capabilities 
of  our  Nation's  enforcement  agencies. 


SENATOR  SCOTTS  POSITION 
ON  CONSERVATION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PINNSTLVANtA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  September  13.  candidates  for  the 
U-S.  Congress  were  asked  to  answer  ques- 
tioos  submitted  by  members  of  the  tiorth- 
east  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs.  John  Ander- 
son, president  of  the  northeast  division  of 
the  federation,  presided  and  asked  a 
number  of  questions  from  the  chair. 
These  questions  and  Senator  Scott's  an- 
swers develop  a  number  of  environmental 
issues  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Co  have 
these  questions  and  answers  printed  In 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QtnanoNa  Fkom  the  Chaib  to  Our  U.6. 

liSOXSLATOKS  AND  CaKIHDATCS 

Are  you  In  favor  of  and  will  you  vote  for: 

1.  Uneven  flow  of  cold  water  from  the 
CftnnonsTlUe  and  Delhi  Dams  In  tbe  Dela- 
ware River  causing  adverse  affecU  on  spawn- 
ing of  fish  and  the  use  of  the  water  for  rec- 
reatton. 

Anawer.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  to  try  and 
Hod  some  solution  to  the  uneven  water  flow 
and  temperature  varlancea  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  a  ualform  water  release  policy  m% 
the  CannonsvlUe  and  Delhi  Dams.  These 
dams  are  under  the  administration  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Several  years  ago.  Con- 
gressman McDade  and  t  were  successful  In 
working  out  an  informal  uniform  flow  agree- 
ment. Recent  fish  spawning  problems  Indi- 
cate that  the  City  of  New  York  Is  no  longer 
abiding  by  this  agreement.  If  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  cannot  stop  thase  uneven  re- 
leases. I  wUl  introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  problem.  I  do  not  Intend  to  permit 
further  harm  to  the  recreation  and  sport- 
Oshlng  potential  of  the  upper  Delaware. 

2.  Proposed  sale  of  federal  lands  by  the 
present  administration. 

An-'swer.  Bale  of  surplus  Federal  land  may 
be  authorized  by  on  Executtve  Order  by  the 
President.  This  order  need  not  be  ratified  by 
Congress,  Under  an  Executive  Order  recently 
signed  by  President  Nixon,  each  Federal  De- 
partment and  agency  head  was  asked  to  de?- 
ignate  the  surplus  lands  under  his  control. 
I  contacted  Secretary  Hlckel  and  received 
an  assurance  from  him  that  no  National 
Parks.  National  Forests,  nor  Wildlife  refxigea 
would  be  considered  surplus.  Our  wildlife 
refuges  are  an  Important  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  I  will  fight  any  attempt  to 
sell  even  one  square  foot  of  refuge  land. 

3.  Use  of  chemical  defoliants  on  oxa  high- 
ways, power  lines,  gas  lines,  railroads,  etc. 

Answer.  The  need  for  more  effective  legisla- 
tion In  this  area  Is  underlined  by  my  recent 
experience  In  the  Clavarack  Electric  Com- 
pany   matter.   After  receiving  a  copy  of   a 
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letter  from  North  East  Federation  President 
John  Anderson  complaining  that  the  Electric 
Company  was  spraying  valuable  game  land 
adjacent  to  Its  power  lines  with  lethal  chemi- 
cal defoliants.  I  contacted  Secretary  Maurice 
Ooddard  of  the  Commonwealth  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  Secretary  Leiand 
Bull  of  the  Commonwealth  Department  of 
A^culture.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
the  authority  to  take  specific  administrative 
action  to  stop  the  spraying. 

In  February.  1968.  I  was  the  first  national 
legislator  to  call  attention  to  the  threat  posed 
by  insecticide,  pesticide  and  herbicide  iise. 
Sigh  concentrations  of  DDT  and  other  lethal 
chemical  agents  were  discovered  in  coho 
salmon  catches.  My  warning  and  subsaquent 
call  for  Senate  hearings  produced  action.  The 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment  held  hearings 
on  this  danger.  The  response  has  been  grati- 
fying. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  banned 
many  pesticides  and  herbicides  with  a  high 
DDT  content.  I  am  working  to  secure  passage 
of  tough  new  legislation  before  the  end  of 
the  Ninety-first  Congress.  Next  year,  Federal 
officials  wlU  have  the  authority  to  stop  dan- 
gerous spraying. 

4.  Atomic  reactor  plants — In  particular  the 
one  proposed  at  Meshoppen,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Answer.  I  have  opposed  and  will  continue 
to  oppose  nuclear  power  plants  that  pose  a 
threat  to  the  health  and  Uvlng  environment 
of  our  Commonwealth's  citizens.  On  Septem- 
ber 1.  In  a  letter  to  Olenn  Scaborg,  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
the  Meahoppen  fast  breeder  reactor  as  long 
as  regulatory  officials  felt  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  to  the  public  health  and 
safety,  t  also  solicited  assurancee  from  the 
AEC  that  environmental  considerations 
would  be  given  great  weight  during  the  ap- 
plication process — even  to  the  extent  of  deny- 
ing the  required  licenses.  Our  power  gen- 
erating capacity  must  be  expanded  to  meet 
our  growing  needs  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  and  environmental  rights  of 
Commonwealth  citizens. 

5.  Make  avaUable  surplus  grain  to  sports- 
men's clubs  raising  game  that  is  released  on 
land  open  to  public  hunting. 

Answer  I  am  In  favor  of  and  will  vote  n)r 
any  legislation  to  make  surplus  grain  avail- 
able to  sportsmen's  clubs  raising  game  for 
release  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  A 
precedent  for  this  action  already  exists  un- 
der Public  Law  87-152.  On  February  II.  1»70. 
I  used  this  legislation  as  the  basis  for  my 
request  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlckel 
that  surplus  grain  be  flown  In  to  prevent 
starvation  kills  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys  due 
to  the  heavy  snow  cover  over  much  of  the 
Commonwealth  last  winter.  This  Is  another 
example  of  positive  action  designed  to  benefit 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 

6.  Strip  clear  cutting  of  more  of  our  fed- 
eral forests  to  provide  food  and  cover  for 
game. 

Answer.  On  August  12.  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  stressing 
the  need  for  greater  recreational  concern  in 
the  management  of  our  National  Forest 
lands.  Too  much  emphasis  bos  been  placed 
on  tlmbCT  growth  and  not  nearly  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate food  and  cover  for  deer,  wild  turkey, 
and  ruffed  grouse.  Secretary  Hardin  has  di- 
rected the  Forest  Service  to  plan  additional 
strip  clear  cuttmg  on  Federal  Forest  lands. 

7.  More  strict  water  and  air  pollution  laws 
on  a  national  level. 

Answer,  since  my  election  to  the  Senate 
In  1956,  I  have  supported  tough  air  and 
water  pollution  control  legislation.  In  this 
Session  of  Congress,  I  have  Introduced  air 
pollution  control  leglilatlon  which  would  en- 
courage the  rapid  development  of  pollution- 
tree  vehicles  and  provide  fines  of  up  to  $10,- 
000  per  day  for  vl<dators  of  stationary  source 
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poUutkn  regulation*  (6.  3408).  My  water 
pollution  control  bill  would  also  provide 
110,000  per  day  fines  for  violators  (S.  3471). 
This  tough  le^latlon  hiu  poUutars  where  It 
hurts— in  the  pocket  book.  I  am  still  waiting 
(br  the  Democrats  to  bring  these  Mils  before 
UkB  Senate  for  a  rote. 

8.  Make  the  Delawaxv  and  Buaequehanna 
Blvers  WUd  Rivera. 

Answer.  Tlie  National  Wild  and  Scenlo 
Blvers  Act  divides  daslgnated  rivers  Into  two 
classes.  Those  In  the  first  class  are  Immedi- 
ately listed  as  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Rivers 
in  the  second  class  are  to  be  studied  for 
possible  future  "wild  river"  designation.  Al- 
though several  Pennsylvania  rivers  are  In  the 
second  class,  the  settled  nature  of  their  river 
basins  makes  large  scale  Federal  land  acqui- 
sition both  difficult  and  costly.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  Delaware  and  Susequehanna 
Blvers  can  beet  t)e  preserved  through  Inter- 
sute  oompacu  and  the  creation,  of  river 
lasln  o<nnmls8lons  with  the  power  to  termi- 
nate pollution  and  provide  for  recreational 
development. 

9.  Susquehanna  River  Compact  and  on  the 
(W)  amendment. 

Answer.  As  Its  primary  sponaor  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  favor  the  enactment  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Compact  and  the  coordi- 
nated, comprehensive  planning  for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, which  this  Compact  would  make 
possible.  One  fact  la  unmistakable:  further 
development  on  the  Susequehanna  River  Is 
unavoidable.  All  of  the  forces  needed  are 
present  to  bring  It  about.  What  the  Susque- 
hanna Ccffnpact  offers  Is  the  mechanism— a 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  rep- 
resenting equally  the  three  Basin  States  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment — to  facilitate  Fed- 
eral-State Intergovernmental  and  intcr- 
■gency  cooperation  to  ensure  that  the  best 
rewards  of  coordinated  development  are 
realised. 

Significantly,  the  Compact  recognises  that 
the  powers  which  It  would  grant  to  the  Oom- 
mlislon  are  broad.  Accordingly,  commensu- 
rate public  safpguards — including  especially 
the  requirement  and  c^portunlty  for  public 
hearings  throughout — are  provided  by  the 
Oompact.  As  Introduced,  the  Susquehanna 
Compact  legislation  makes  no  mention  of 
sny  specific  project;  nor,  would  lt«  enact- 
ment Imply  any  such  endorsement. 

In  cases  of  potential  conflict  with  other 
regulatory  agencies.  I  believe  It  U  tmperaUve 
that  the  Susequehanna  River  Basin  Commls- 
Kkm  muist  retain  final  authority  over  water 
use  and  quality  if  the  Commission  Is  to  carry 
out  In  any  meaningful  way  Its  mandate  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Basin.  Therefore.  I  favor,  and  In- 
teiiid  to  recommend  the  enactmant  of,  addl- 
tkmal  language  to  Reservation  "W"  which 
would  provide  this  assurance  and  protection. 


THE  1971  BUDGET  SCOREKEEPINa 
REPORT— SEPTEMBER  10,   1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


IN  TH«  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVZS 
Tuesday,  September  tS,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  JOth 
In  a  series  at  periodic  "budget  scorekeep- 
Ing"  reports  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  ReductlMi  of  Ped- 
atl  Expenditures  was  distributed  to 
Membera  yesterday,  September  14.  This 
report  reflects  the  cumulative  actions  of 
the  Congress  on  the  President's  budget 
requests — as  originally  submitted  and  as 
revised  by  him — through  September  10. 
CXVI 301»— Put  23 
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The  report  reftectc  all  the  actions  of 
Congress — beginning  with  the  actions  of 
each  committee  as  a  bill  l£  reported— on 
regular  appropriation  bills:  on  legisla- 
tion containing  so-called  backdoor  ap- 
propriations ;  on  legislation  providing  for 
mandatory  spending:  inactions  on  legis- 
lative proposals  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays — the  negative  spending 
proposals:  and  actions  or  inactions  on 
revenue  producing  proposals. 

HiGHuaifTa  or  tkx  upobt 

The  "scorekeeplng"  report  Is  largely 
satlsUcal  and  somewhat  technical  in  na- 
ture and  therefore  not  easily  read.  It  is 
essentially  for  this  reason  that  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Ricoio  certain  factual 
highlights  from  the  Introductory  section 
of  the  report  together  with  certain  sum- 
mary information  prepared  specifically 
for  this  purpose  from  the  more  detailed 
tabulation  contained  In  the  report: 

IHTRODDCTZON  TO  STAJT  RSPOaT  OK  TBX 
ST&Ttm  OF  THK  1071  FOCAl.  TBAX  PBDIHjU. 
BOTMBT 

HmiLiaHTB  AND  CUiaKNT  STATT7S  OF  THl   1B71 


Pratdentiat  reviitoru  in  the  budget 

A.  New  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971 
in  tbe  February  2  budget  aubmlBslon  was 
»Uziut«d  tc  be  »ai8.030.4ee.000  By  budget 
am«ndment«,  legislative  propoaala  and  re- 
estlmatea  (May  19.  1970).  tbe  Prealdent  has 
Increaeed  the  estimate*  for  new  budget  au- 
thority lor  1071  by  U,aS8,7ia.000  to  a  new 
total  of  •230.729.317.000. 

B.  Budget  outiaya  for  fiscal  1071  Id  the 
February  3  budget  submission  were  esti- 
mated to  total  saoO.771.129.000.  By  budget 
anaeckdments.  leglalatlve  proposals  and  re- 
eaUmatea  (May  19,  1970),  the  President  has 
Increased  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971  by  M.671,871,000  to  a  new  total 
of  »20«.3*3.0OO,O0O. 

C.  Budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1971  In  the 
February  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  (3O3.103.0Ca.0OO.  Including  tl.633.- 
000,000  for  Increased  taxes  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  By  additional  revenue  proposals 
for  estate  and  irlft  taxes  (tl.BOO.OOO.OOOi  and 
leaded  gasoline  tax  (11.900,000.000)  oJTset  by 
some  adjustments  downward  In  his  May  19, 
1070  reestUnates,  the  President  lias  Increased 
fiscal  1971  eetlmatad  receipts  by  a  net  of 
sa.OOe.OOO.OOO  to  a  new  total  of  »204,109,- 
000.000. 

Cangre*8ionat  chanfie*  in  Che  budget 

A.  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971 : 

1.  Houte  actions  to  September  10,  1970  on 
all  spending  bills — appropriations  and  legis- 
lative— have  increased  the  President's  re- 
queata  for  fiscal  1071  budget  authority  by 
»7,l>O«,73S,0O0. 

3.  Seyuite  actions  to  Septeml>er  10,  1070 
on  all  spending  bills — appropriations  and 
leglalatlve — have  tncreejed  the  President's 
Imdget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by 
•3 .360  334,000. 

3.  eiutctmenta  of  spending  bills — appropri- 
ations and  legislative — to  Sef}t«mber  10,  1970 
have  added  (3,769,173,000  to  tbe  PiealdenCs 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal   1971: 

1.  Howie  actions  to  September  10,  1970  on 
all  spending  bills — appropriations  and  legls- 
UUve— have  added  a  net  of  (3^32,063^0  to 
the  Prealdent's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1071. 

3.  Senate  actions  to  September  10.  1970  on 
all  spending  bills — appropriations  and  legla- 
latlve—have  added  a  net  of  •3.754.839.000  to 
tAe  President's  total  estimated  outlaya  for 
fiscal  1971. 
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3.  EnaatmenU  of  speniUng  hUla— appro- 
prlattons  and  leglslatlve^to  September   10, 

1070  bava  added  (l.T^e^fll.OOO  to  the  Preal- 
dent's total  aatlmatAd  outlays  for  Oscai  idVl. 

C.  Budget  receipts  requested  by  xiit  Presi- 
dent for  &acal  IB71  requiring  Oongreesional 
actions  totsa  •4.022.0O0.000: 

1.  House  actions  to  September  10  on  reve- 
nue proposals  total  |£48,000.000  (including  a 
net  of  $13,000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal 
1971  by  tbe  President)  learlng  a  balance  of 
M.0B7 ,000,000  additional  revenue  inereasea  re- 
quired CO  meet  the  Praaldent's  revised  flacal 
1971  budget  requesta. 

2.  Senate  scUons  to  September  10  on  reve- 
nue proposals  total  tl.Oll.OOO.OOOO  (Includ- 
mg  aSB8.000.000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1071 
by  the  Preeident)  leaving  a  bAlsjuce  of  a4,- 
304,000.000  additional  revenue  increases  re- 
quired to  meet  tbe  prealdent's  revised  Qacal 

1071  budget  requests. 

3.  BTuiclments  of  revenue  proposals  to  Sep- 
tember 10  total  ft51S.000,000  (including  VIM 
million  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by  the 
President)  leaving  a  l>alanoe  of  »4,300.000.000 
sddltlonal  revenue  increaaee  required  to  meet 
the  President's  revised  flacal  1871  budget 
requests. 

Facts  on  the  budget  deficit 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  submitted  to 
Congress  February  3.  1970  reflected  a  unified 
budget  surplus  of  (1.3  billion,  made  up  of  an 
$6.S  billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  and 
a  •7.3  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Federal 
funds. 

Tb«  budget  for  fiscal  1971  as  revised  by 
budget  Bjnendmenis.  additional  legislative 
propos&ls.  and  reestim*tes.  exclusive  of  any 
•eparate  direct  congressional  actions  on  the 
budget,  as  announced  by  tbe  President  on 
May  19.  1970,  reflected  a  unified  budget  defi- 
cit of  about  gU  billion-  Including  congres- 
sional actions,  as  announced  by  the  Pres- 
ident May  19,  1970,  the  unified  budget  defi- 
cit was  estimated  to  be  11.3  billion,  made  up 
of  an  t8.7  billion  surplus  from  the  trust 
funds  and  a  tlO  billion  deficit  In  tbe  general 
Federal  funds. 

Theae  surplus  and  deficit  projections  are 
dependent  upon  various  factors  of  an  un- 
certain nature,  such  as: 

I.  Experience  shows  that  actual  outlays 
are  likely  to  increase  over  earlier  pro^- 
tlons — thus  increasing  the  deficit.  Since  sub- 
mlsalon  of  the  fiscal  1971  budget  In  February 
tbe  n«etdent  has  revised  his  official  outlay 
estlmatea  upwmrd  by  about  MO  bllUon  and 
Congressional  enactments  to  September  10 
have  added  approximately  an  additional 
11,776  million  to  estimated  outlays  for  flscal 
1971. 

3.  The  economic  slovdown  may  decieaae 
actual  revenues  from  tlie  amounts  pro* 
Jected — tbus  Increasing  the  deficit.  Tbe  staff 
of  tbe  Joint  Comfnittee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  estimated  last  May  that  revenue 
collections  for  fiscal  1971  wlU  be  about  $3^ 
blUlon  less  than  the  administration  was 
then  projecting. 

S.  The  revised  budget  contained  about 
•2.414  million  in  estimated  outlay  reductions 
for  legislative  proposals  to  the  Congrees  such 
as  postal  rate  increases,  sales  of  surplus 
stockpile  commodities,  revisions  In  various 
Veterans  benefits,  Medicaid  reform,  sale  of 
Alaska  Railroad,  etc.  The  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  tLSes  million  poetsj  rate  increaaee 
has  been  delayed  by  at  least  six  months  re- 
ducing that  saving  by  at  least  (764  mlUlOD 
(which  Is  r«Aected  as  a  Congressional  in- 
crease In  spending  above):  and  only  VISO 
million  of  the  taSO  proposed  surplus  ealee 
have  t>een  approved.  77o  other  actions  have 
been  completed.  Thus  tMA  million  of  theae 
propoeed  outlay  reductions  have  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  by  the  C<ingr«s8. 

4.  The  budget  as  revised  to  May  19,  1970 
contains  receipt  eetimates  from  various  rev- 
enue producing  propoeals  In  tbe  amount  of 
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C4.8  buikm  (Inchadlng  $5oa  miUloD  for  tzuni 
lundB  of  wJblcb  *1M  mUUoD  maa  not  re- 
qufiseed  by  tbe  PrMldeat)  wblcb.  If  not 
enacted  br  Coa^eai.  wlU  automatically  re- 
duoe  recelpte  of  tbe  Treasury  by  tbe  unounts 
eatlmAted — tbus  Lncreaalng  tbe  deficit.  Con- 
Egress  has  enacted,  to  date.  t32t  mlUlon  of  tbe 
Preatdent'B  new  revenue  requests  plus  9194 
mlUlOD  Uv  new  revenue  not  requeeted  by  Vbe 
Prealdect.  Tbls  leave*  a  balaooe  of  about 
•4.3  bUUon.  of  the  revenue  requests  ot  the 
PKsldeafc  yet  to  be  enacted  or  because  of  tbe 
enactment  o(  9194.mUllon,  not  requested  by 
tbe  President  a  balance  of  t4.1  blUion  yet  to 
be  eno^tad  toward  meeting  tbe  President's 
estimated  Mvtnue  requirement. 

T^UUotf  Into  account  CongreaslonaJ  aotlooa 
to  date  OQ  tbe  uncertain  bud^t  estlmatee 
outlined  above,  aad  unleas  pending  budget 
proposala  for  outlay  reductions  and  addition- 
al revenues  are  enacted,  tbe  unified  budget 
deficit  for  flAcal  1971  estimated  by  the  Preel- 
dent  on  May  19,  1970  to  be  about  11.3  bUUon 
would  be  Increased  to  about  S7.8  billion.  Add- 
ing tbe  lose  of  $3.3  biUlon  revenue  collectlonB 
aa  eetlmated  by  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  TaxaUon  tba  total  onlfled 
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budget  deficit  oould  be  aa  mucb  aa  til  bil- 
lion, mode  up  ot  &  $7^  bUllon  surplus  in 
tryst  funds  and  $  tl8.9  blTJIpn  deficit  In  gen- 
eral Federal  funds.  ''  ■* 

These  deficit  figures  are  not  projections. 
They  are  simply  arKhraetlo  computartlons. 
Additional  and  pending  action*  by  tbe  con- 
gresa  enacting  revenue  measures  or  Increas* 
Ing  or  decreasing  expeDdlturee  will  have  a  di- 
rect elfect  on  an>'  deficit  computations.  In 
addition,  any  Increase  in  .uncontrollable  ez- 
pendUiires,  like  Interest,  or  f^ny  additional 
savings  made  by  the  Executive  will  also  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  tbe  projected  deficit. 
sinoiAMr  or  Acnovs  nrruunxia  isvi 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  incltide  a  tabulation 
summariKing  congressional  actions  and 
inactlona  to  September  10  on  various 
spending  and  revenue  meafiures  affecting 
the  President's  budget  estimates.  This 
summary  has  been  compiled  from  tables 
1  and  3  of  the  comprehensive  "budget 
acorekeeping"  report. 

The  tabulation  reflects  the  effects  of 
congressional  actions  and  congressional 
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Inactions  in  terms  o<  both  bndset- au- 
thority and  budget  outlays.  The  budget 
outlay  side  of  the  picture  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  actions'  remaining  to  be 
taken  on  Various  revenue-producing 
proposals  to  reflect  the^  current  status  ^f 
the  President's  May  19.  1970,  fiscal  1971 
deficit  estimate  as  that  deficit  estimate 
has  been  affected  by  congressional  ac- 
tions or  the  lack  of  congressional  actions 
to  September  10. 

It  should-  again  be  pointed  out  thAt 
the  arithmetical  deficit  figures  shown 
in  this  summary  tabulation  are  not  pro- 
jections; tbe  many  remaining  actions  of 
the  Congress  on  various  spending  and 
revenue  proposals  which  are  pending  dis- 
position will  necessarily  adjust  these  fig- 
ures up  or  down  sis  those  actions  are 
taken.  Furthermore,  these  deficit  figures 
do  not  reflect  conslderacloD  of  any  short- 
fall In  revenues  below  those  projected 
in  the  budget  estimate^. 

The  tabulation  follows: 

SEPT.  to,  iwo 


ChiniR  fntn  Xtn  BudsH 


I.  Appnwriation  bflli - 

Z.  LtgMiSve  Mti  with  "bacfuloer"  SMnding  MtfMtriuOM 

3,  Man4tt»rr-type  snndbif  lutbeniiiORS  in  HfUabv*  bjlb  <pay.  pemiont.  rtu) 

4   LtoalatUfl  in«ctlnK  prcp«»li  to  reduce  btidiit  Mlhorily  ind  oolliyi— on  wrtilch 
finil  Klion  hut>ein  taken..., , — • 

I.  ToM  dMiins  irom  tfit  bu(fs>l  u  o(  S«ptHiii>tr  tO,  fof  spindJoK  suflwrily  (tht  sun 

or)ttw»1.2.a««d4>. - « +7,5Q4,73S 

OTHER  AOJUSTMETfTS  AFFECTrNG  THE  BtJDGEr  AMD  THE  OETICIT 

6.  L*gis)atl««  grooouli  ttt  rtduM  budfet  mthorily  and  Mtliin~4n  wkkh  no  cootr«>* 

siona!  Klton  n«  be«r  tnan , 

7.  Silance  of  SI  ^ll.vyi.W)  in  r9v«niia  [t]u«its  UtII  D«ndla|  eMetmsnt 

8.  \mr)K\  ot  spoilt  ciiaogei  an^  rwDiMnf  unmet  rm«nufl  r«|uerti  an  thi  drtcit 

<tti«3umotltnn»5.  S,  *nd  J) 

9.  PtnMftntiAldeficttestimatf  M>y  19, 1970.  •xdudini  conirtssional  Ktioru 

10.  Totfll  deftcli— ^tmtlal  wilAo»i  furthn  con|re>slonsl  chsngii  fa  rtvenioB  dr  ipeRd- 
[A|(Vi«>Bfii«(t1tnM8and9) _ 


BiKliil  nttMlty 

, 

Budsfll  ouflfys 

Hmm 

sauia 

EincM 

IhiiSt 

SMlb 

EMtW 

-M.IM.KI 

+«1.3«I,8M 

+a4,i5i 

-H6Z.«a 

+7u.i)aa 

+»4«.3tl) 
+974,851  .. 
+SM,OH 

■¥S23i,V» 
+934.000 

+tl,044.S0O 

+(312.  a 

■Hlt.«3J 

+J39.I10O 

+938.  in 
+7w.oa) 

--+«i,iii 
+)M,a» 

+].aOLl24         +2.7U.i;2         +],222,0(S         +i.7M.U9 


. ....... .-a.-i....^-. f>i*>-.-r — - — 

..J          +J4S0.  K4 
..,        +4.074.000 

+««S,S«4 
+3,611.000 

+mSiS64 

+4.106.606 

+7  746  647 

+7. 0>fl.  193 
1.234.000 

+6.517,925 
1.34.  OBI 

., ,.-.„.,._ 

1,234,000 

6.910,647 


MR.  H.  I.  ROMNBS:  A  StAN  OF 
COURAGE  AND  DISTINCTION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  Niw  jraasT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJSFBESCNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Sevtemher  15.  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  hundreds  of  college  and  university 
commencement  exercises  across  the  Na- 
tion last  June  is  one  to  which  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  attention.  St.  Louis 
University  was  singularly  unique,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  choosing  as  its  commence- 
ment speaker  a  businessman — a  man  of 
courage  and  distinction  in  the  business 
community,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co..  Mr.  H.  I.  Romnes. 

While  I  will  not  consume  the  pages  of 
the  Recobd  to  recite  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Romnes'  address,  I  do  want  to  emphaaiae 
and  single  out  several  of  the  very  per- 
tinent and  poignant  passages  of  his  ad- 
dress which  he  Imparts  with  the  force  of 
his  convictions. 

As  to  the  times  in  which  we  live: 

If  thero  Is  virtue  In  times  of  slreM  like 
these.  It  is  that  they  force  us  to  examine 
prerloufily  unexamined  uaumptlone  and  t«st 


the  reafionablecess  of  what  we  hare  aH  too 
comfortably  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  Romnes'  address,  while  recogniz- 
ing problems  in  society,  refuses  to  yield 
to  words  of  despair: 

"Crisis"  Is  a  -word  tlwt  I  ain  most  reluctant 
to  use,  erea  to  describe  ao  perUoua  a  pasaage 
In  our  Jtls^)ry  ba  the  present  one — flrst  of  all 
becauae  we  have  had  ao  many  "cn»eB"  In  re- 
cent years  that  turned  out  to  be  almply 
problems  and,  second,  because,  however  mucb 
the  word  might  satUfy  our  own  yaarnlng  tor 
a  unique  place  in  history.  It  implies  that 
somehow  events  have  gone  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity to  manage  them.  This  I  dont  believe 
has  happened  and — what  Js  mor«— I  c^on^  ■ 
believe  we  are  going,  to  let  it  happen. 

The  cballebgs  is  implicit.  He  said: 

Whitt  -I  do  understand  ...  is  what  every 
American  must  understand  by  now — and  that 
Is  that  we  are  a  'deeply  troubled  and  divided 
oountry  uid  that  we  had  bett«r  begm  to  aak 
oaraelTea  what  is  happenlnc  to  our  aoontry 
before  it  iBtonlata. 

The  remedies  he  suggests  are  simple, 
yet  vitally  important: 

We  need  to  restore  confidence  In  our  ability 
to  aolTtt  our  own  prdblemB. 

We  need  ...  to  rtstor*  some  measure  oT 
ratlonalKy  to  the  processes  by  which  Amer- 
icans make  up  their  minds  on  great  issues 
and  on  small. 

And  we  need  to  communicate. 


Confidence:      - 

For  me.  confldenoa  Umt  we  can  and  con- 
viction that  we  shall  surmount  our  present 
difficulties  comes  from  the  reminder  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  In  our  history  tha( 
we  have  been  a  deeply  divided  country. 

Mr.  Romnes  cautions  as  to  the  limits 
of  tbe  passions  of  youth  who  want  to 
change  things: 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  Is  that  there 
are  limits  to  p>&.^Ion,  however  noble  the 
cause  that  l&aplres  it.  Sooner  or  latet.  when 
the  last  detQ9n8tr«tion  Is  done  and  the  shout- 
ing Is  over,  someone  is  going  to  have  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  tbe  hard  (asks  of  building  t&« 
new  and  b«tt«r  world  you  waati 

He  warns  that  the  Ideals  of  today's  col- 
lege-age generation  wlU  not  be  realised 
merely  by  taking  them  for  granted: 

The  achievement  of  your  generation's  aioiv. 
much  as  they  depend  on  the  6ornTlctton  with 
which  you  pursue  them,  win  depend  even 
more  on  tbe  plam  down-to-earth  com- 
petence you  bring  to  the  }ob  .  .  .  The  quality 
of  our  aooteiy  will  increasingly  depend  on 
th9  quality  of  Its  Individual  oompanent«— ' 
tbe  skills  and  eneiyy  that  each  of  us  brings 
to  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  the  sense  pt 
responsibility  that  each  ol  us  brings  to  tbs 
taeks  of  cttttoenshlp. 

Understandably,  the  role  of  business 
which  Mr.  Romnes  envisions  lies  at  the 
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heart  of  our  way  of  life  and  our  ability 
to  meet  the  chaUenges  faced  by  our 
society: 

Buslneas  will  la  fact  provide  opportunities 
to  shape  the  future  as  p-eat  or  greater  than 
some  other  pursuits  that  currently  appear  to 
offer  more  of  the  aatlaf actions  oi  self- 
dramatlaatlon.  .  .  .  And  It  La  buamess,  I  be- 
lieve, that  will  provide  the  central  testing 
ground  of  our  abUlty — tbe  abiUty  of  all 
Americans — to  work  tc^tber  m  dignity  and 
mutual  aspect. 

He  suggests  that  there  Ib  more  to 
communication  than  mertiy  perfecting 
the  technical  means : 

There  Is  no  more  disturbing  aspect  of  our 
tlmea  than  that  we  appear  to  have  lost  the 
capacity  to  listen  to  each  other  with  a  decent 
respect  for  one  another's  opinions. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Romnes  ob- 
serves, that  communications  Involves 
risks.  He  said: 

There  is  tbe  risk  that  In  the  process  we 
might  discover  that  the  world  is  a  little  more 
oompUc«t«d  than  It  seamad.  There  is  the 
risk  that  we  might  discover  fraUtles  in  our 
moat  firmly  held  convictions.  And,  finally, 
there  is  tbe  risk  that  In  seeking  to  change 
others,  we  may  be  changed  ourselvea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  need  more 
men  of  Mr.  Romnes"  kind  who  will  apply 
themselves  to  the  pressing  matters  of  the 
day  without  fear  or  favor. 


METHAIXAfE    AN    ANSWER    TO 
DRUG    ABUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTI.VANIA 

Va  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
longest  time,  heroin  addiction  was  al- 
most a  terminal  affliction.  Although 
heroin  of  very  poor  quality,  or  in  exces- 
sive amounts,  sometimes  kills  a  user  di- 
rectly, more  often  than  not,  the  heroin 
addict  dies  a  hundred  deaths  trying  to 
feed  his  habit,  which  never  stabilizes 
but  always  grows. 

The  drug  addict  is  responsible  for 
much  of  today's  street  crime,  the  mug- 
Kings,  the  petty  robberies,  and  others 
which  he  must  engage  in,  In  order  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  dally  craving 
for  drugs. 

The  costs  to  the  community,  his  fam- 
ily, and  himself  that  the  addict  creates 
are  mcalculable.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
full-blown  heroin  addiction  is  debilitat- 
ing to  both  the  individual,  those  around 
him,  and  the  place  where  he  i^ys  his 
habit. 

Recently,  there  has  been  success  in 
treating  addicts  using  the  substitute 
drug,  methadone.  This  inexpensive,  syn- 
thetic narcotic,  when  taken  properly  al- 
lows the  addict  bo  be  we&ned  from  heroin 
and  eventually  offers  the  hope  of  an  ad- 
diction-free life. 

The  August  21  edition  of  the  Pitta- 
burgh  Poet-Oaiette  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  work  being  done  In 
my  city  with  addict  rehabilitation. 

Much  of  the  effort  in  Pittsburgh  Is  be- 
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ing  carried  out  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Dr.  Charles  Burks,  the  man  responsible 
for  Black  Action  Inc. 

Black  Action  Inc.  is  a  community  or- 
ganization which  has  been  working  di- 
rectly with  addicts  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. 

It  has  been  a  lifesaver,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  for  many  Plttsburghers 
who  were  chained  to  a  drug  habit. 

Burks  and  Black  Action  Inc.  have 
been  using  methadone  in  their  rehabili- 
tation program. 

Although  there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope 
in  this  treatment,  it  is  being  hampered 
by  too  little  hospital  space  and  money 
and  too  few  trained  personnel,  all  of 
which  are  needed  for  a  successful  drug 
rehabilitation. 

I  include  this  article  In  the  Recoks  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues: 

MaraADom  ak  Answzb  to  Dbug  Abuse 
(By  Eleanor  Adamets) 

Thanlcs  to  a  recently  legallaed  drug  called 
methadone,  and  to  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
city's  two  Methadone  Maintenance  Programs. 
nearly  300  hard-oore  heroin  addicts  In  AUe- 
gheny  County  have  been  able  to  "kick"  tSieir 
habits. 

Dr.  John  Xkstrmnd,  director  of  tbe  pro- 
gram at  Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Clinic  in  Oakland,  deecrlbes  the  success  of 
the  system  as  "approaching  the  miraculous." 

"In  two  to  Oirec  weeks,  we  see  dramatic 
ohangea  take  place  In  the  addicts,"  he  said. 
"They  talk  about  football,  complain  If  they 
mlsa  breakfast,  and  waot  to  see  their  fam- 
ilies." 

In  less  than  a  year  after  starting  to  take 
methadone,  many  of  the  addicts  In  the  two 
programs  are  now  holding  steady  Jobs.  Most 
are  reunited  with  their  famUlee.  and  some 
have  even  been  able  to  return  to  school. 

"The  meth  Is  a  beautiful  thing — I'm  start- 
ing to  dream  again  about  owning  my  own 
business  and  sending  my  son  to  coUege  some- 
day." said  one  middle-aged  former  addict 
from  the  Hill  District. 

Addicted  to  heroin  for  more  than  ao  yean, 
he  now  holds  a  full-time  Job  and  has  been 
spreading  the  word  to  his  addict  friends  on 
the  Hill  about  the  methadone  program  at 
Western  Psych. 

Another  addict,  a  2S-year-old  father  of 
three  children  who  Btart«d  using  hero&n  ulna 
ye«rm  ago  while  sutloned  In  Germany  with 
the  U.S.  Army,  is  planning  to  enter  ooUege 
this  fall. 

"For  me.  it's  like  tMlng  bom  again,"  he 
said.  "Since  I  started  taking  methadone, 
'chasing  the  bag'  is  all  over.  Now  life  means 
a  lot  more  to  me  and  my  family." 

"We  beUcve  heroin  addicts  should  bo  re- 
habilitated, not  incaroerated."  said  AniMCte 
Oreen.  admlnlstratl  ve  assistant  at  Man  - 
cheater's  Black  Action.  Inc..  the  largest 
methadone  treatment  clinic  In  tlie  st*te. 

"Inunedlate  'cold  turkey'  withdrawal  Isn't 
the  answer."  she  added.  "What  addicts  need 
is  madlcal  help  and  a  long  period  of  Intetialve 
counseling." 

Both  Black  Action's  program  and  one  at 
Weetem  Psych  base  their  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts on  the  concept  that  heroin  addiction  Is 
a  disease  that  can  be  medically  treated  with 
succcas  like  many  other  physlc&l  disorders. 

Dr.  Obarlea  Burks,  the  "guiding  spirit"  of 
Black  Action's  program  for  the  past  two 
years,  began  frvatlng  addicts  with  meUia- 
done  out  on  the  streets  of  tbe  Northslde 
more  than  a  year  before  funds.  fadUtles  or 
staff  were  available. 

"We  Just  can't  pray  heroin  addiction 
away — If  we  oould.  we'd  all  be  praying."  he 
said.  "Methadone  u  the  beat  answvr  we>c 
come  up  with  yet.  and  it  does  work." 
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The  Man^ieatcr  prc^ram  treats  about  350 
out-patients  a  day  at  their  clinic.  But.  in  Dr. 
Burks'  words.  "We're  not  even  scratching  the 
surface  of  the  problem." 

"We've  got  anotber  350  addlots  on  our 
waiting  list  now,  and  th«y1l  have  to  wait  10- 
12  months  before  we  can  treat  them — we  Just 
dont  have  the  space  or  staff  to  handle  them 
all." 

Dr.  Buries  speculates  t2ierc  are  as  many  as 
10.000  hard-core  users  of  heroin  (those  phys- 
ically dependent  on  the  drug  for  two  years  or 
more)  in  the  country.  Be  eecimatee  tbe  num- 
txr  of  "occaalonal  tisers"  to  be  as  high  as 
as  ,000. 

Partial  explanatton  of  Black  Action,  Inc.'s 
problems  lies  In  the  nature  of  the  methadone 
treatment. 

Methadone,  a  synthetic  narcotic  tegaUsed 
by  the  Btate  Legislature  only  last  January, 
blocks  the  euphoric  effects  and  the  physical 
craving  for  heroin  If  an  addict  receives  his 
dally  "stabilised"  dosage  in  Uquld  form 
mixed  with  orange  Juloc. 

But.  t>efore  an  addict  can  come  to  the  out- 
patient clinic  for  m«thadoae.  a  4-4  week  pe- 
riod of  hospitalization  la  necessary  to  "de- 
toxify" him  from  heroin  and  to  "stabUlae" 
him  at  his  Individual  methadone  dosage 
level. 

Only  nine  hospital  beds  (seven  at  St.  John's 
HoapilaJ  and  two  at  Allegheny  General)  are 
available  at  any  one  time  to  adnUt  new  pa- 
Uenta  Into  Black  Action,  Inc.'i  program. 

The  ahortaoe  of  hospital  beds,  plus  a  short- 
age ot  fluids  (their  annual  buoget  Is  aoout 
•ISO.OOO),  staff,  and  space  accounts  for  the 
long  list  of  untreated  addlcU  trying  to  be 
admitted  into  the  program. 

The  western  Psych  program  trsata  43  out- 
patlenU  dally,  but  has  only  four  beds  at  the 
hospital  available  to  admit  new  patients. 
Porty-elght  addicts  arc  already  on  their  wait- 
ing list. 

Unlike  tbe  Black  Action  program,  however, 
the  program  at  Western  Psych  has  an  an- 
nual tmdget  that  approaches  91.7  mlUlon. 
In  an  almost  umque  example  of  "the  uni- 
versity foUowing  the  lead  of  the  ghetto."  It 
has  patterned  much  of  Its  program  on  the 
methods  used  at  Black  Action. 

But,  even  with  more  money,  the  Oakland 
center  faces  some  problems  stemming  from 
the  refusal  of  ward  nurses  in  May  to  distrib- 
ute methadone  to  addlcU  because  it  dis- 
rupted normal  ward  activities. 

Since  then,  tbe  program  has  been  staffed 
with  its  own  nurses  and  tucked  away  Into 
two  tiny  rooms  on  the  ninth  floor  of  tbe  hos- 
pital. The  quarters  arc  cramped,  but  the  ad- 
dicts are  free  to  come  In  for  their  methadone 
without  disturbing  other  patients. 

Within  the  near  future,  West«m  Psych 
hopes  to  acquire  a  house  in  the  Oakland  area 
that  will  also  serve  as  a  counseling  center 
for  addicts  much  like  the  Juniata  Street 
treatment  center  of  Black  Action,  Inc.'s  pro- 
Regardless  of  the  difficulties  both  pro- 
grams face,  the  results  seem  encouraging  to 
the  doctors  In  the  programs. 

Dr.  Ekstrand,  who  is  also  the  staff  psy- 
chiatrist for  Black  Aotion.  Inc.'s  program. 
said  that  In  the  seven  years  since  methadone 
was  flrst  used  to  treat  heroin  addicts  In  New 
Tor^  City,  no  adverse  effects  from  the  drug 
have  been  reported. 

According  to  both  Dr.  Ekstrand  and  Dr. 
Burks,  however,  there  is  no  way  to  dstcr- 
mlne  bow  long  an  addict  must  keep  on  tak- 
ing methadone. 

Much  like  a  dlabeUc  must  depend  on  in- 
siilin  to  maintain  proper  metabolic  balance 
m  his  body,  a  heroin  addict  may  have  to  de- 
pend on  methadone  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
satisfy  his  craving  for  heroin. 

But.  aa  one  addict  says.  "Compared  to  sup- 
porting a  160  a  day  heroin  habit,  the  16 
ceats  a  day  It  ooats  for  methadone  is  a  r«al 
bargain!" 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND.  THE 
PALSSTINIAN  OUERRILLAS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF  irtw  TOBK 
Ki  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1970 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  summer,  I  wu  pleafed  to  have 
working  tn  my  office  as  a  congrefisJonal 
intern.  Mr.  Robert  Ufsoa,  of  Hmitington. 
N.Y.  In  addition  to  office  and  seminar 
study  Rssignments.  Mr.  Ufson  did  con- 
siderable rc-cearch  in  matters  concerned 
iu  the  Middle  Ea^t.  He  prepared,  prior  to 
the  current  aircraft  hijackings,  a  schol- 
arly essay  entitled  "The  Soviet  Union  an^ 
the  Palestinian  Guerrillas."  In  view  of 
the  n  orldvide  concern  over  the  alrcralt 
liijacklngs  by  Arab  guerrillas  and  the 
timeliness  of  liis  ^udy  report,  I  am  sub- 
mitting it  for  the  interest  of  the  Mem- 
bers: 
The  Sovier  Uhion  Atto  tke  Palestxni&k 

OUXKBILUU 

(By  Bobert  LlfBon) 

Of  al!  the  a5p«eu  erf  th«  current  tenstoufl 
In  the  Middle  Ettst.  certainly  the  one  that 
!s  least  understood  is  th«t  of  tMe  relation- 
ahip  of  the  Soviet  tTnlon  to  the  nuestltilan 
ff\iemilaa_  The  guerrlllM.  due  to  fheb'  recent 
and  forcefu>  edaitlon  to  th«  complexltlea  of 
the  Middle  East.  Iwve  captured  the-  hopen 
and  imaginations  of  the  Palestinian  and 
Arab  peo^M«9.  TiiMs.  they  arc  A  potentially 
powerful  force,  aid  as  sitch.  they  are  a  fae- 
!0r  which  must  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  policy   maturs  in  the  Kremlin. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween MoaeOw  aiid  the  cobunandos,  one 
mu«t  httTe  some  idea  of  what  ¥he  Soviet 
Union  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  Middle 
Ea?t.  Only  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  Know 
exactly  what  these  goals  are  We  in  the  West 
can  only  ^ectilare  A"  one  e.-rtreme  1b  the 
lo".ir-ruii  niftxlmwn  objective  of  the  U.S.S  R. 
Which  would  most  likely  be  the  replacement 
r-f  aJl  We^terrt  politlca?;  n:TU»arv,  ecv^nomlo. 
a-d  oultiiral  tie*  with  th^  Middle  East  by 
the  nsS-H  tn  otJier  word-*,  the  Sovtete 
w'.uld  derlre  the  virtual  communl-A^tlon  or 
Sovletlzatlon  of  the  whole  area.  Realistically. 
thM  objective  does  not  seem  poaslble.  Per- 
haps a  more  reaBODable  long  rarRe  goal 
wwwid  be  to  ait«mpt  to  become  the  predoml- 
trant.  bat  not  sole.  Influence  In  the  re^on. 
In  the  ahort  mn.  the  Russian  goal  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  settling  the  tssuee  left 
orer  from  the  JUne  war  of  1^67.  More  Im- 
port anrly.  however,  the  Riimtana  want  the 
3«e«  Canal  open  to  their  (thfpplng  §o  they 
can  continue  and  lacreai'*  their  oenetratktn 
of  the  Middle  East,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  aaa 
e\^ntiially.  t?»e  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean  areas,  where  a  We«tern  pre.'s^nce  U  in 
decli;.e.  One  consideration  above  all  else  pre- 
sents Moscow  from  milltantly  trying  to 
aemwe  these  goals  and  that  factor  which  the 
poJlCY  nSakers  In  the  Kremlin  must  consider 
t»  the  pos<»iblUty  of  a  nuclear  conftontatlon 
with  the  Ui5i*ed  States.  To  the  Ru»sian^  ny- 
clear  war  muet  be  avoided,  and  any  scheme 
wMch  eould  conceivablv  lead  to  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proached very  cawtloUBly. 

Tlie  emergeiic?  of  the  PaleiitlTilan  guerillas 
85  a  ntal  force  in  the  area  has  not  'heres- 
3aruyTac:iit«tecr  the  ebtajning  of  these  Rus- 
siaa  objectives.  Tb»  common  goals  and 
Jdeokgyof  all  the  guernia  orgnniaationf  are 
r-ftdily  evjd*?nMd  in  tha  Palestinian  Na- 
TlODal  Covenant  which  tbe  Paleattninn  Ma- 
tional  Conncn  accepted  Prom  thla  dccumont 
one  can  see  that  the  gtiarlUae  are  not  com- 
munist,  althotigh   much   of   what    they  say 


ocLd  do,  bay^ J^arxifC'LeiUiLlft  (and, to  sobm 
extent  Ua^lct)  .stralUB.  However,  many  peo- 
ple In  the  "West  are  ready"  to  dlamiaa,  the 
Palestinian  commandos  ,  as  commimjst 
fronts:  In  much  the  same  manner'  that 
HMso'a  Anito  xxAaHeta  was  crlticiaad  as  be- 
ing a  prelude  to  ccauntuilsai.  These  people 
du  not  realise  that  tbe  Ideology  ol  tbe 
guerrUlas  la  composed  of  two  parts;  Arab 
b4«lallsm  aAU  jBlentiolao  naUooaUam.  Au- 
thorities gn,  the  Palestinian  problem  have 
sireased  ^at  Arab  natluaal^sm  1^  not  con- 
ducive to  communisDi. 

'the  Palestinian  organbatUons  bava  real- 
ized thai  they  are  barely  uQlUKl  as,  to  the' 
meaiOE  lu  wl^^b  ^  achieve  their  common 
gual  ,pi..  Uberatlog  Pnlestine,  let  alone  dc- 
cidlag  tfie  lutuce  of  a  liberated  Palestine.  To 
state  openly  the-ldec3«5fey  arid  politics  of  a 
Itberffted  Paleaflnlan'Mmte.  before  the  Ex- 
istence of  suc^  a  state  \6  a  reality,  could 
cMily  serve  to  des^^roy  what  IlttlB  unity  there 
la  noyr.  To  avolflsucb  a  poaslbiuty  article 
n'.ne  of  the  Palasuniaa  National  Covenant 
statps,  "doctrlop,  whether  political  or  social 
or  ecofcbmlc  shall  not  occupy  the  people  of 
Palestine  from  their  primary  duty  of  liberat- 
ing their  boOMlaDd.  All  Paleatiiilaus  consti- 
tute one  national  front  and  w^rlc  with  all 
tlielr  feelings  and  spintuai  and  material  po- 
toutlalltles  to  free  their  homeland."^ 

Tbe  position  of  the  Palestinians  Is  a  very 
natlonulirtlc  one.  They  claim  that  "Palestine 
is  an  Arab  hcwaeland.  t»ound  by  strong  qb- 
tlOBaUstlG  ties  to  tbe  test  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries -Which  together  form  the  large  Arab 
homeland.  Its  bcundarlee  are  thosB  at  the 
time  o£  the  British  Mandate  and  te.  a  re^lonn] 
uidiviBlble  unit".*  Puthennorei  article  seven 
states  that  "Jews  of  Palestinian  caiigia  are 
oonsldered  Palestinians  If  they  are  wiuing 
to  live  peacefully  and  loyally  In  Pale:-tlne".^ 
As  one  can  see,  the  Palemniau  grcupa  have 
a  strong  desire  for  unity.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  clso  expreespd  a  desire  to  Kee  tbe  Palcs- 
tlnlAn  guerrlllaa  umfled.  but  for  entirely 
different  mot ITK  'nieRtisstans  wculd  liice  to 
Kee  the  tmlted  gtierriUas  used  as  an  auHllary 
force  hy  tbe  Arab  cUtes  The  puerrlKas  see 
trbeir  uiuty  as  a  means  of  using  the  Arab 
st4ttos  as  bases  from  which  they  hbpe  to 
liberate  ihclr  homeland.  Although  It-  woulcf 
be  Impossible  to  pay  that  the^  guerrfllas  are 
not  affected  bt  Kfundst- Leninist  Ideology, 
one  most  be  cognisant  thSt  It  fs  on  subjeeUi 
sncb  as  antl-colonlallmn.  antl-lmt>erla1lsm. 
and  m«thodfi  of  liberation  that  the  "feuerHllto 
take  a  MajxlBt.t«ninlat.  and  scntnetlmes  Mac- 
J«f.  Ideological  spproRch. 

Although  Arab  marauders  have  been  raid- 
ing Tsraet  stnee  the  1M9  armistice  agree- 
ments. It  was  not  until  the  Egyptian?  decided 
In  1956  to  Rid  Rrtd  ^pljiort  raiders  tn  attacks 
on'  braell  tarrltory  thut  these  fedayeen 
cJLuewd  The  fsfaells  t©  becom'e  concerned. 
Eventually  these  incidents  supported  by  the 
EgypfL-ins  prompted  the  Israeli  thrust  across 
smal  in  IWW.  Tbe  presence  of  Vf.V.  emer- 
gency forces  In  the  area  Immobilized  guerilla 
activity  until  i9/i4  when  the  Arnb  League 
L-ponaored  the  formiticm  of  the  Palerrttnlan 
Liberation  Organisation,  headed  by  .%hmad 
al-Shuqayrl.*  The  fact  that  ttrael  had 
piaoTted  the  dlventon  of  the  waters  of  th* 
J.-rclai;  River  at  thLii  time  makes  one  wonder 
as  •.9  the  reason  why  tbe  Pale«t!B«  LI*»eratlon 
OtgahlzatJon's  came  Into  being.  The  U.8.aJl. 
adopted  a  rather  cool  e van  hostile  attitude 
to  the  guertllBS  aild  the  PL.O..  at  this  time. 
The  SovleU  were  quite  disdainful  of  Ahmad 
al-Shnqayrl  and  his  pro  Chinese  leanings. 
The  SsTlets  did  not  accept  the  idea  of  popu- 
lar war  against  Israel.  They  brled  to  discredit 
tbe  guerUtas  by  referring  to  them  tn/zrertia 
as  "mytfatnl  dlvlBlmary  gronp»''  and  the 
Ru.-5iE_n.«;  even  -i^ent  so  i&r  aa  to  tmply  to  Uie 
laraeUs  that  tb*  guerUlas  awre  a  "todi  tA 
Wc-nerDlntellleeaccBgancle6">    ■•  .     ^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  artlctr. 


The  June  war  cbaoged  I^o^qw'^  attitude 
somewhat.  The 'war.  atid  the  ^uure  of  the 
Palestinian  Uberatloh  Army  discredited 
Shuqayrl.  whose  downfall  In  December  trt 
iftei  was  welcosaad  in  Moscow.  However,  any 
bopas  that  Al  Fatah'f  leader  Yaaser  Arafat 
might  have  a  better  underatandlng  of  tba 
political  flltuatioo  ware  fmatrated.  After  the 
war  the  guerlllar  movement  grew  aiul  ipllzi- 
tared  into  many  Httie  bands.  By  as  early  as 
the  Pall  of  1867  praoOoany  evor>-  national 
Ideological  current  ba  the  Arab  world  had 
^oDsored  some  sort  of  fedayaen  orgamaa^ 
tlon.*  The  growth  of  the  guerillas  had  been 
increasing  gradaally  since-  the  end  of  tbe 
war  and  had  aikda'Soms  inroads  In  tbe  baarts 
of  the  dispirited  Arabs.  Tet,  It  was  not  «nqi 
Al  Fatah  Inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  tka 
Israelis  March  ,21,  1068  at.  the  battle  of 
Karameb  that  Al  Fatah  and  the  guerilS 
movement  as  a  whole  caught  tbe  hearts  and 
Imaginations  of  the  pialeAtlnian  atid  Arab 
people.  laraol  no  longer  seemsd  invincible. 
Hecrultipent  In  guerrilla  organlsatfonB  roM 
dramatically.  This  sharp  growth  In  ,^a 
guerilla  movement  and  its  aftermath  caused 
policy  makers  In  tbe  RreCnlhi  tb  drop  their 
old  policy  of  vIrtTihUy  Igtorlin:  the  guerillas. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  rormulHtiofi  of  o  new 
policy  would  havtto  take  luto:v:oilAideratlon' 
the  various  factom  Whl^  prevent  'Moeoov 
from  ftilly  embracing  tbe  gufrtlla  mow- 
ment.  despite  their  ooeaslonal  potential  po> 
luteal  i^atulnasa. 

One  area  where  Moscow  and  t.be.gu^rlliaa 
have  "dlvergeot  views  Is  that  of  tactics  and 
strategies.  Fatah  regards  the  Russlons  wltn 
some  suspicion  l>*cauae  while  tha  Sovlvf 
Union  has  been  Indirectly  helpful  In  mak- 
ing available  eri(SH"flflffTfr  chRmploning  the 
cause  of  liberation  wars,  in  general  It  has 
also  upheld  tbe  right' of  Israel  1x»  eidst  and 
It  has  exerted^roMure.on  the  guerillas  to 
mute  their  acrlvltles'  If  the  guerlUs?  feel 
that  Moscow  is  mcddlli^  then  it  should  »lso 
beiuStad  rfiat  tfosoflwrill^  obt^epprovtiof 
many  of  the  toctlci  of  the  guerrUla  groups. 
Several  Palestinian  organ iKatlons  reel  that 
beeausa  Israel  Is  a  virtual  'lartned  sUte" 
that,  there  really,  aren't  clvdUaQ^  per  ee.  but 
Hither  every  comp-^nent  part  of  socJetv  serves 
some  military  purpdee.  Tbhi.:  blowing  up 
aUilnas  is  JustlAeA.  ip  that.  E>  .Al  ts  used 
to  hiring  arms  to  Israel  and  U  stsangtbens  tba 
Israeli  economy,  thus  incceasins  Israel's 
capability  for  attacking  Arabs,  If  one  ex- 
tends thl^  tblhltlng  to  Ks  most  logical  ex- 
tremes; then  there'*fl  a  r»tl<^hale  for  blow- 
in^  up  children 'in  scbbol  buses.  After  aHy 
tbe  children  of  today  are  the  soldiers  dC 
tomorrow,  and  besides  Israeli  planes  bava 
killed  Arab  school  ahlldxen  too,  Tbe  Soviet 
attitude  Ifi  quite  different.  E.  Prlmatov  a 
writer  for  PraVda  toi'd  an  Egyptian  riews^a- 
per,  ''We 'as  a  ^vcmment  and  people  sup- 
port the  struggle  oi  tbe  Palestinian  people  to 
fr«e  Che  oocupied  teriltorle?.  'I  think  tb« 
guerrillas  have  pome'blng  el=e  in  mlad.:BJb) 
There  are.  however.,  varlou^  aspects  we  aan 
not  support,  for  example.  We  are  against  ut* 
ucklng  civilian  airplanes  and  other  dTlUaii 
objects".'  There  Is  no  surprise  as  to  why 
Moscow  adopts  such  an  attitude.  - 

The  Soviet  Union  UJte  all  ooriervlgn  and 
rsspojislble.  Btaj«$  ncc&li»«fi  thsitifto  fqndooa 
Euch  acts  n:>w  may  prove  to  be  dlsfuncOonal 
tn  the  future,  becsu.«c  In  the  future  it  tnay* 
be  HuKHljm  clvHl.in  targets  that  comV'  under 
atl*ck  by  Home  extr«milgt  organ iKf.r ion  Still, 
the  U^e.R.  wants  to  keep  itn  optloiV..Wlt^ 
the  fcdayeen  opea  and  tberefora,  Russia  doaa 
not  cooda^u)  tba  acu.  but  merely  says  in  a 
friendly  inaanrr  tiiat  attacks  4^t  this  natuxa 
are  not  hi^ljiiTig  the  guemia  movement.  lil- 
deed  the  Sovie's  would  like  t^  meke  the 
Arabs  and  the  Palestinians  more  presentable 
lo  the  West,  aiw  atucklng  alsline*  ilrapedM 
this  eJJort.  .»■,■■ 

To  be  fab*  one  should  note  that  the  posi- 
tion of  ijie  gtverttlaB  Is  nbt  unanimous  on 
UM  matter  o(  UttHa  althar.  Tbfe  aior*  rabd- 
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■rate  guerillas  represented  by  Arafat  do  not 
tDdulye  in  such'eowaidty  deeds,  as  Moaeow  is 
quick  to  polM  -out.  One  popular  Soviet  peri- 
odical not«s  that  -there  Is  not  complete  unity 
among  the  Palestinian  organlzatlans  them- 
Bolves.  They  often  ditrer  as  regards  tactics, 
methods,  and  ev*rr  the  aims  of  their  strug- 
gls".*  Shortly  after  the  hijacking  of  a  U.S. 
T.WA.  atrUner  for  wMch  Oeovge  Habash's 
popular  Front  for  tbe  Liberation  "of  Palea- 
tihe  claimed  reaponelblllty,  Pravda  on  Aug- 
ust 39,  1A69  said  tliat  the  Popular  Front  for 
tbe  LltMraton  of  Paleettne  acts  "isolated 
trdm  an  of  the  other  Palestinian  organisa- 
tions"."' 

An  even  more  serlotis  concern  of  Moscow 
is  tbe  extent  of  communist  Chinese  pene- 
tration and  infiuenoe  in  the  guerrilla  move- 
nent.  The  posslbUity  of  Chinese  involvement 
lo  the  guflfTtlla  movemaoa  poses  two  obvious 
qiuaaona  wliieti  muM  b«  faced.  First,  is  there 
•ame  9or% vt co—nromlit  Chinese  involvement 
in  the  Palestinian  liberation  movement?  Sec- 
ond. If  such  a  presence  does  exist,  to  what 
•xtent  does  It  aitect  Soviet  thinking?  Iliat 
the  Chinese  involvement  in  the  area,  how- 
aver  limited  in  scope,  does  exist,  can  not  be 
doubted  in  light  of  the  facts.  In  fact,  when 
one  considers  the  distance  of  the  Chlnaas 
from  the  area  and  t^tr  abUlty  to  be  of  as- 
sistance, perb^ips  the  Chinese  have  demon- 
strated a  greater  will  to  aid  tbe  guerrillas 
than  tba  Sovleta.  More  importantly,  many, 
indeed  If  iwt  a>l  the  guarriUas.  feel  that  tb« 
Cblnsee  support  them  more  than  Lhe  U.S£Jl. 
One  prominent  PalestLnaln  authority  as- 
serted that  the  "Oblneee  give  the  guerrillas 
one  hundred  percent  ideological,  political, 
and  diplomatic  support","  Jn  fact,  cvea  be- 
fore the  'G7  war.  China  was  wUllng  to  ac- 
knowledge Shuqayrl  and  the  Palestine  Llb- 
tratioo  Orgauieatlon  as  an  Exile  Govern- 
ment." The  very  idea  of  a  people's  struggle 
\fi  a  Maoist  concept.  Certainly  the  Ideas  of 
Giaorge  Habash  of  tbe  Popular  Front  in  bis 
recent  Life  Interview  have  a  Maoist  color  to 
tbcm.  Even  the  Bupppsedly  mora  moderate 
Tasir  Arafat  talks  of  "victory  through  a 
gun's  muzzle",  la  other  words  tbe  very  mil' 
Itancy  of  tbe  guerrUlas  is  a  rejeotion  of  Mos- 
oov's  thlrjcing  and  an  acceptance  of  Chi- 
nese methods.  Although  the  guerrillas'  cen- 
tral lde9]ogy  can  fa  uo  way  be  clearly  labeled 
Maoist,  tbcy  have  adopted  some  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  have  incorporated  it  ^to  their 
own  ideas  to  form  aomethlug  unique. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  one 
IjUiav.rtraamber  that  the  Chlne&e  have  ex- 
preseiKl  an  Interest  In  tbe  guerrillas.  In  oon- 
trut  to  his  cool  reception  upon  visiting  the 
U.S5  R„  Taslr  Arafat  was  greeted  at  Pefctng's 
Mrport  |)y  VJce  President  Ll  Hsiennien  and 
otber,  high  offlciajfl.  In  his  farewell  telegram 
to  Premier  Chou  En  Lai  the  Al  Fa^ah  leader 
expressed  hi?  gratitude  "for  "your  support  and 
ftselBtance  to  our  revolution."  "  Man'y  Ruarrll- 
las  claim  that  they  were  trained  In  China 
t&d  that  Chinese  assistance'  has  even  In- 
cluded arms.  Indeed.  Informed  Israelis  are 
only  to6  wining  to  point  out  that  Chinese 
arqu  have  been  found  on  captured  and  dead 
guarrtllas.  One  can  only  speculate  what  th^ 
Cbtnese  motive  for  lu  actlons'ln  the  Mlddla 
Bast  IS.  The  point  is.  however,  "that  the  Rus- 
sians regard  tbis  Chlnqse  encroachment  In 
tb»  Middle  East,  despite  its  Uoiited  scope, 
verj-  seriously,  pcrh^a  too  seriously,  AJ- 
thopgh  tbe  CTblnesa  fsc^r  may  seem,  rather 
mlbor  and  lUuslohary  to  people  in  utie  West. 
It  l5.yery>eAl  to  the  Kremlin, 

If  the  Russians  are  to  deter  the  Chinese 
efforts  In  the  guerilla  movement,  then  itva 
Soviets  ojre  left  with  two  possible  approaches. 
They  can  either  try  id  outbid  the  Chinese 
«bd  try  %d.  proy£  that  !tbcy  are  {ifozie  revolu- 
Qcnary,  or  tbey  can  condei^  and  attack  all 
ua^platlcns^jvlth  (be  ChUi^e  as  harmlul  to 
tbe  movei^nl.  A^  first  tbe  ^usslajus  seemed 
t^  Aav;B  <^ted  ior  thft  aaoopd  ajftproaq^.  Tba 

Footnotaa.a^end  Of  avMcla.  .q'-ut 
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Chinese  bad  accused  ths  U.8.8.R.  of  coUtiSlon 
with  the  n.S.  in  preparing  for  a  "Middle  East 
Munich."  Tbe  Russians  countered  by  aaylng 
that  Chliwse  propaganda,  calling  for  tbe  re- 
drawing of  the  maps  of  the  Middle  East  (at 
tBTael's  evpenBe>  would  only  assist  the  la- 
raslia  in  prolonging  their  occupation  of  Arab 
lands,"  Tbe  Cblnesa,  lu  the  Soviets'  mind, 
saem  txt  only  Inoraaae  tbe  dangar  of  confla- 
gration In  an  alraady  explosive  situation. 

Some  Soviets  feel  that  "the  Chinese  m 
every  pooelble  Way  encourage  their  extrem- 
ist tendencies  and  push  the  Palestinians  to 
lead  a  popular  war  against  Israel  and  the 
rotten  Arab  regimes.  They  (the  Chinese) 
lead  a  campaign  against  a  political  regula- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  try  to 
introduce  a  EipUt  in  the  antl-imperiaJtst 
front  of  the  Arab  states"."  Tbe  brunt  of  this 
verbal  attack,  on  the  one  band.  Is  an  aociisa- 
tlon  that  tbe  Cbinase  by  interfering  in  tbe 
area  are  aiding  Impertallsm.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  la  advice  to  ttie  Paleetlnians  tliat 
the  best  way  to  achieving  tbelr  goals  is  to 
unite  and  to  work  with  tbe  other  antl- 
imperialist,  such  as  ths  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  client  Arab  states.  China  is  excluded  from 
this  group  because  its  disruptive  and  dlsln- 
tegrattve  policies  aid  the  forces  of  imperial- 
ism. Tbe  Chinese,  then,  are  one  considera- 
tion that  tbe  Kremlin  Is  mindful  of  when 
it  deals  with  tbe  guerrillas.  To  some  extent 
tbe  Chinese  involvement  in  tbe  area  may 
havff  tbe  effect  of  pushing  tiie  RusElans  fur- 
ther to  tbe  left.  Any  Soviet  decision  towards 
tbe  guerrUlas  wUl  be  influenced  tO'»>me  ex- 
tent, by  Russia's  relations  with  China  and 
also  by  Chinese  actlWttes  in  tbe  area. 

Of  coarse,  tba  moet  obvious  divergence 
between  tbe  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
tba  PalOBtliiian  commandoes  is  over  tbe 
question  of  Israel's  existence.  Tbe  RusslanB 
are  eager  to  remind  people  In  the  West  that 
tbe  Soviet  Union  was  to  a  great  axtsst  re- 
sponsible for  Israeli  t>lrtb.  Indeed,  not  only 
did  tbe  Russians  support  the  UN.  partition 
plan,  and  give  recognition  to  the  Jewish 
state,  but  it  was  aims  from  communist 
Ozecboelovakia  which  enabled  the  Israelis  to 
sucoaeafully  defend  tbvmeelvee  shortly  after 
tbe  birth  of  their  state  While  many  of  the 
Arab  states  have  reconciled  tbemaelves  to 
ibis  blsfeorloal  reality  by  reasoning  that  Israel 
should  exist,  but  only  if  the  ftgbts  of  the 
Palestinians  are  restored,  not  all  the  guer- 
rnias  subscribe  to  such  reasoning.  The  ever 
growing  and  popular  Popular  Front  for  tbe 
Liberation  of  Pmestine  led  by  George  Ha- 
bash claims  that  Palestine  must  be  liberated 
from  tbe  Israelis.  One  gets  ttw  feeling  that, 
despkts  Arafat^  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, this  goal  is  tbe  one  which  all  Pales- 
t;n!;m  orgnnlzat'-oriE  arc  fighting  for.  Ac- 
cording to  E  Primakov  of  Pravda,  the 
difterence  between  the  ilewpoLnis  of  tbe 
Palestinian  iTuerrlUas  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
UcloD  is  that  tbe  "commandoes  oppose 
Zionist  existence,  we  oppose  Zionist  aggrea- 
flkm"."  TWp  dirergence  of  viea-  le  highlighted 
by  tlie  presenoe  of  partisan  forces  which  are 
gi!(-n;U]a  forces  of  sort^,-  supported  by  the 
Mc^&row  orlQALed  lUegfU.  communist  parties  of 
Jords  1  Bnd  Iraq.  These  portlaan  force».grcat^ 
ly  dl.^er  from  other  commando  groups  Ui  tl\at 
they  do  not  caU  for  tbe  dlsmantdbog  of 
Israel.. .Cleafly.  thlf  line  a£.rea.^nln8  reflects 
the  rtititude  vt  Ktoscow  rather  than  that  of 
the  majority  o,f  talestinl^p?. 

One  mtist.  /emem.ber  the  emphasis  .thp 
Palestinian  r^atlonAl  Covenant  places  on  the 
redemption' ol  an  sVrab  nation  state  of  Pales- 
tine. Artlci*^  one  through  eighteen -^a)^  ad 
Jttstlflcatlona  for  the  destruction  of  tbe 
Jewish  st^Ce  ca  lataA  and  the  replaome&f 
of  U>'by  ati'^'Arab-stata.  or-as  tbe  Hior*  mad- 
s^e:'guerriUad  aa^  "a-haul£l-raclal  state"  of 
Moslems  and  <jflws.  3^u«,  Israel's  exbste ace 
and  ;J»ns«i»'8  jipknowledgiQent  of  Israeli 
Tlgbbto  exkt  laMHsa. fundamental  latma  »^ 
strucung  better  r«lMt«na  belweao  ihe-  Baia^ 
«tauB  4Pd  tiie  dteniUamiB  Aii&are««lng  to 
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note  that  the  Chlneee  have  no  such  prot>- 
lem.  as  ttiey  had  nothing  to  do  with  Israol's 
creation  nor  have  they  eveo  given  recogni- 
tion to  Israel. 

Since  the  June  War  of  1967.  the  question 
of  Israers  right  to  exist  has  become  a  real 
point  of  divergence  between  the  guerrillas 
and  the  U.8.S.R.  Every  major  peace  plan  pre- 
sented to  date  has  always  inipUed  it  not  de- 
manded that  the  state  of  Israpl  be  gusran- 
teed  Its  right  to  exist.  The  entire  question  of 
a  peaoe  settlement  poses  a  problem  to  Moscow 
with  Twpect  to  Its  relations  with  the  guer- 
rillas. While  the  .Arabs  (Palestinians  in- 
cluded) are  cognlKsnt  of  tbe  role  played  by 
the  U.9.S.R.  tn  the  formation  of  Israel,  they 
tend  to  regard  tbe  Ruselans  as  trua  friends 
who  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  their  mis- 
takes of  tbe  past.  They  hope  that  the  Rue- 
Blana  will  try  to  rectify  their  past  mistakes 
by  future  actions.  Whether  the  CS.S.R.  is 
following  such  a  line  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
the  Soviets  are  sincere  about  achieving  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  E.ist,  then 
they  will  have  earned  the  undying  hatred  of 
the  guerrilla  groups.  Even  Soviet  talks  of 
peace  raise  tbe  Eusplclons  of  the  Palestinians. 
However,  one  should  not^s  that  at  present  tbe 
Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the 
West  on  any  peace  formula  and  have  only 
presented  peace  plane  which  have  proven  tm- 
acoeptabl*  to  Israel  and  Waahlngton.  ThU 
type"  of  situation  Is  highly  beneficial  to  tbe 
Palesttnlans,  as  tt  aids  their  causa  by  kecpmg 
the  tension  In  the  area  high,  by  glvin?  the 
guerrillas  and  the  Middle  East  crtaU  a  great 
deal  frf  publicity,  and  most  importantly  tt 
gives  the  Palestinians  a  sense  of  national 
Identity  and  purpose.  These  benefits  are  only 
derived  as  long  as  tbe  guerrlltaj  prove  useful 
to  tbe  Arab  states  in  their  endeavor  to  re- 
gain the  oc-cupled  territories. 

The  official  Soviet  line  regarding  peace  be- 
tween the  Arat>&  and  the  Israelis  usually  r«- 
f«r6  back  to  tbe  U  N  Security  Council  Reeo- 
lutlon  of  November  32,  1987  Tbe  Soviet 
Union's  proposals  proceed  from  tbe  premise 
that  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  U.AJt. 
and  the  other  Arab  countries  which  would 
take  part  in  the  peaoe  settlement,  on  the 
other  band,  must  be  ready  to  abide  by  aU 
the  proviBlona  of  the  November  33  resolu- 
tion. Thus,  both  sides  must  reject  ths  |>osal- 
blUty  of  gaining  territories  by  war  and  they 
muftt  recognise'  the  neceaslty  of  establishing 
a  Just  and  reliable  peac4(  in  the  Middle  Gaat 
in  conditions  in  which  every  otata  in  the 
area  would  be  able  to  en)oy  security  .■•  Tbe 
UH".  resolution  of  November  31.  1967  in- 
volves baaiCaUy  the  following  principles:  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  frbm  tbe  occupied  terri- 
torlee,  termination  of  all  claims  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  and  the  rocognttlon  of  tiie  t«r- 
rltflrlal  integrity  of  an  states  in  tbe  area,  and 
their  right  to  Uve  within  secure  and  reeog- 
nized  boundaries  free  from  tbe  threat*  or 
acts  of  force.  Tn  addition  the  resolution  af- 
firmed the  neceesHy  for  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom throtlgb  international  waterways  in  tbe 
area,  a  Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, and  the  guarantee  of  the  tndependenee 
of  every  state  in  the  area  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demilitarized 
zones"  To  the  Palestinians  this  resolution 
Is  not  acceptable.  While  It  does  recommend 
the  necessity  of  resolving  the  refi^ee  prob- 
lem, no  specific  solution  Is  sug^este^t  and 
on  the  other  band,  it  does  seetn  to  be  an 
international  guarantee  of  Israeli  ealsteftce, 
which  although  not  binding  on  the  gifeirlMas 
would  nonetheless  make  tbelr  atanuggle  more 
dlfflctalt. 

Tfrhetber  Russia  Is  sincere  in  her  stipport 
ot  peace  Ih  tbe  area  is  a  debatable  point". 
bijt  tbe  fact  that  both  the  U-S.  and  the 
U.S^SR.  tant  abfut  resolving  the  conflict 
worries  the  guernias.  Blany  Palestin'!^  guer- 
rlllu  fear  that  the  HusalaAs  really  do  want 
peace  becatise  they  feel  that  the  S^ivliSta  arc 
afraid  of  a  nuclear  confrontation,  that  com- 
promise whUe  not  acc^ta)»le  to  (be  Pales- 
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ttniftiiB  becauM  on«  at  tbe  conoaMtona  li  sure 
CO  be  a  guar&otee  for  Zcrult  axincnce.  may 
be  moat  conTealent  for  the  Ruielana,  and 
flnaUy.  the  Palestinians  fear  that  the  U^SJl. 
and  the  U.S.  are  coming  closer  together  on 
the  idea  that  stability  is  necessary  In  the 
area  •  Kven  more  dlairesalrig  to  the  guertUaa 
I*  the  Soviet  approach  to  a  peace  fornaula. 
Deepite  aU  the  talk  about  a  "package  deal". 
the  Soviet  proposals  call  ftrst  for  a  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops,  then,  state  to  state  agree- 
meatB,  and  finally  the  resolution  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem.  That  Moscow  does  not  consider 
the  refugee  problem  one  of  prime  Importance 
Is  evidenced  by  a  radio  Moacow  broadcast  on 
June  37.  1969  which  stated  that  "all  attempts 
of  Imperialist  propaganda  to  msilntaln  that 
the  center  of  gravity  In  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict has  moved  into  the  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinian partisans  are.  all  the  same,  naked 
demagogy;  the  main  side  of  the  conflict  can 
only  be  Israel  and  the  Arab  statea".*"  Al- 
though Moscow's  attitude  since  then  has 
Changed  slightly,  aa  the  guerillas  have 
emerged  as  a  more  potent  force,  one  can  sUli 
conclude  that  deaplte  the  warmth  found  for 
the  guerlllaa  tn  the  Soviet  press,  that  for  the 
present  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  guerillas 
are  far  from  agreement  on  the  priorities  for 
peace  In  the  MlddJe  Kast. 

Since  the  violt  of  Taalr  Arafat  of  Al  Fatah 
to  the  Soviet  Union  this  winter,  the  Sovleta 
have  been  quick  to  hand  out  praise  for  his 
organixatton.  However,  due,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  guerlUaa 
tn  Arab  lands,  and  constderlng,  on  the  other 
band,  the  positions  of  the  Russians  and  the 
guerlllaa  on  the  various  issues,  one  could 
conclude  that  this  friendship  Is  little  more 
than  expedient  propaganda,  at  leaat  for  the 
moment.  Tet  one  must  wonder  how  lasting 
thu  attitude  may  be.  How  long  will  the  Rus- 
sians wait  for  the  diplomatic  settlement 
which  will  assure  them  of  their  minimum 
goal  of  opening  the  Suez  Oanal?  Should  the 
U.S.8JI.  grow  Impatient.  It  could  possibly 
take  the  Initiative  by  encouraging  the  Egyp- 
Uans  to  try  to  force  the  Israelis  from  the 
eaat  bank  of  the  canal,  or  they  might  decide 
to  adopt  the  guerillas'  attitude  and  press 
for  the  eventual  deatructlon  of  Israel.  Ap- 
proaches such  as  theee  would  seem  unrealis- 
tic because  of  Moscow's  basically  cautious 
manner  in  dealing  with  the  problem  so  far, 
and  also  there  is  no  substantive  evidence 
that  Moscow  has  abandoned  the  state  to 
state  approach  towards  roaolvlng  the  conflict. 
Quite  the  contrary  seems  to  be  true  for 
basically  two  reasons.  Firstly,  the  Soviets 
have  shown  a  preference  to  dealing  with 
Btatee  rather  than  various  political  organlsa- 
tloos,  other  than  the  communist  parties. 
The  Soviets  have  adopted  this  attitude  be- 
cause they  like  to  deal  with  groups  and 
bodies  which  they  can  hold  responsible  to 
aee  that  their  agreements  will  be  enforced. 

They  also  like  to  have  some  measure  of 
oontrol  over  the  situation  and  it  Is  tar  easier 
to  make  a  suu  keep  Its  promises  than  an 
IrreapoQslble  revolutionary  organization. 
Secondly,  all  Soviet  peace  proposals  have 
adopted  various  mutations  of  the  a&me  ap- 
proach, but  they  are  all  virtually  the  aame, 
that  being,  that  they  have  placed  the  ref- 
ugee problem  to  secondary  role  while  the 
primary  task  ramalns  the  removal  of  Israeli 
troopa.  From  a  Soviet  perspective,  this  ap- 
proach U  quite  logical.  After  all,  one  of  the 
urgent  goals  ol  the  U.S.S.R.  la  to  open  the 
Sues  Canal,  not  to  create  an  Arab  Palestine 
Furthermore  (he  Rusalans  have  no  dMire  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  great  power  confrontation. 
In  addition  any  deviation  from  the  preaent 
approach  would  seem  unlikely  tuilesa  the 
aucceaa  of  the  new  approach  could  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Although  any  new  approach 
may  seem  improbable,  it  la  not  Inconceiv- 
able, and  one  abould  be  cognlxant  of  the 
poesiblUtlea  ahould  the  Russians  grow 
Impatient. 


Fooinoua  >t  «ad  of  utlcla. 
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Another  poaaiblUty  worth  exploring  la  what 
would  happen  if  the  Ruaalana  were  able  to 
achieve  a  political  settlement  along  the  lines 
that  they  have  previously  suggested.  In  other 
words,  what  would  happen  once  the  Soviets 
had  accomplished  their  goal  of  reopening  the 
Suez  Canal?  What  more  could  the  Russians 
then  offer  the  Arabs  after  the  occupied  lands 
are  returned?  Would  the  Russians  then  con- 
ceivably aid  the  Paleatlniana  In  their  attempt 
to  liberate  Palestine?  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Arabs  will  And  a  peace  set- 
tlement In  1S70  any  more  to  Chelr  UUog  than 
the  ceasefire  In  1967.  the  1950  UJf.  peace 
keeping  operatlona.  the  IMS  armistice,  or 
the  1047  Partition  Plan  for  that  matter, 
unless,  the  settlement  would  give  the  area 
now  called  Israel  to  the  Arabs.  In  brief. 
what  they  have  failed  to  obtain  In  the  wars, 
they  hope  to  achieve  at  the  conference  tables, 
or  by  other  means  if  necessary  Logically. 
then.  If  the  Bussians  are  to  continue  to  court 
the  Arabs,  then,  they  too  must  continue  an 
antl-Iarmei  campaign,  regardless  of  any  peace 
aettlement  which  may  have  proved  accept- 
able. At  this  Juncture  the  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Arab  states,  and  the  guer- 
rUlas  win  be  tn  virtual  harmony. 

What  ertdetioe  can  I  submit  to  aubstantt- 
ate  this  hypothesis?  First,  the  Soviets  and 
more  ^>eclftcaliy  the  Moscow  oriented  Com- 
munist Party  of  Jordan  set  up  "partisan 
forces"  which  are  really  communist  guerrilla 
organiratlons.  In  the  Partisan  Forcea  Manl- 
festo  published  In  the  pro  oommunlst.  Beirut 
dally  Al  Nida.  it  was  stated  th«t.  "the  partlaan 
forces  fight  against  Zionism  and  Imperialism 
and  Is  a  partisan  of  the  liberation  battle 
fought  by  the  forcea  of  freedom,  pesce.  and 
progress  led  by  the  U.S.flJl.'*"  At  present 
these  "partisan  forcea"  differ  from  the  other 
guerrilla  organizations  in  that  they  do  not 
call  for  the  dismantling  of  Israel.  Yet.  noth- 
ing precludes  them  from  adopting  such  a  po- 
sition In  the  future.  In  fact,  the  natural  pro- 
gression of  events  would  logically  require 
them  to  do  so.  If  they  are  to  receive  any  sub- 
stantial support  from  the  Paleetinlana,  and 
other  Arabs,  then  they  must  offer  some  means 
of  aaUafylng  Palestinian  deelrea,  which  would 
mean  tiie  advocacy  of  an  Arab  Palestine  In 
what  Is  now  Israel.  To  advocate  a  peace  set- 
Uement  is  a  first  step,  but  to  reject  a  con- 
tinued struggle  for  the  ilberatioo  of  Pales- 
tine, once  the  Israelii  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  the  occupied  territories,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story.  In  short  these  partisan  forces 
must  adopt  a  more  militant  position  or 
they  win  wither  when  and  If  s  pecu:e  settle- 
ment la  agreed  upon.  Second,  the  wording  of 
the  varloua  peace  propoaala,  especially  thoee 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  ambiguous  to  say  the 
least. 

Fbr  example,  part  of  the  Soviet  peace  plan 
as  presented  in  the  March  31,  1970  edltloQ  of 
New  Timet  calls  for  "Tetum  to  the  rightful 
owners  of  all  that  was  seized  by  force."  At 
preaent.  this  propoaal  is  referring  to  the  r«- 
tum  of  the  occupied  territories,  but  If  this 
wording  Is  taken  literally,  and  If  one  adopts 
an  Arab  point  of  view,  that  Israel  Itaelf  la 
really  an  occupied  territory,  then,  this  pro- 
posal can  be  used  by  the  guerillas  to  press 
for  the  return  of  Palestinian  lands  now  con- 
trolled by  Israel  which  the  Palestinian*  aay  U 
about  93%  of  preaent  day  Israel.  Another  part 
of  their  peace  proposal  states  that  "as  soon 
aa  the  Israeli  troops  withdraw  behind  the 
Une  they  occupied  prior  to  June  fi.  19«7,  the 
full  and  of  the  war  ahould  be  offlctally  pro- 
olalmed.  Particular  attenuon  should  be  paid 
to  the  words  "the  line  they  occupied"  because 
this  phraaeology  in  no  way  impllea  that  such 
Unea  are  permaoant  boundartea.  'Rius,  wtaUe 
the  occupied  terrltoriea  will  be  secured  for 
the  Araba.  larael  will  not  nsoaasarlty  have 
rwoofnlxed  and  panoanent  bordara.  Finally, 
the  Buaatana  ban  included  the  InerltablA 
•aoape  cOaaae  for  her  Arab  clients  becauae  thla 
pMO*  pcopoaal  furtlwr  atates  "U  atanda  to 
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reason  that  in  case  fsroel  violates  ita  conu 
mltmente  on  the  withdrawal  of  troopa  the 
Arab  countries  win  have  the  right  to  abstain 
from  carrying  out  their  oorrespondlng  oom- 
mitmenu."  Who  Is  going  to  dedde  whether  a 
violation  has  tjeen  committed — the  Ar«ha?  If 
so.  one  could  easily  invent  a  pretext  for 
resuming  the  hosUlitiea.  Even  if  the  Bu». 
alana  do  have  the  best  of  Intentlona.  one  can 
not  Ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
loopholes  (loopholes  which  are  very  coq- 
venlent  for  the  Arab  sUtea  and  the  guerlllaa) 
in  the  Btjaslan  peace  plan,  to  re»]lstlcalli 
beUeve  that  if  this  propoaal  waa  adopted  uS 
a  lasting  peace  would  follow. 

More  alarming  to  my  mind,  however  b 
tJiat  many  Ruaalan  pertodicaU  have  picked 
up  the  Arab  and  the  guerrilla  charge  that  the 
Israelis  are  realiy  neo-Nazis.  That  anyone 
could  hlnk  the  survivors  of  Hitlers  death 
camps  to  neo-Naalam  ta  the  height  of  rldicu- 
louaneas  and/or  International  Irre^jonsaba- 
Ity.  even  If  one  attempta  to  quickly  dlami« 
such  chargea  as  propaganda  for  Arab  oon- 
sumpUon.  Yet.  the  Soviet  Union  does  exacUy 
ttoia  sort  of  tiling.  ConatanUy  In  the  Soviet 
preaa  the  words  Zionist  expansion  and  fasdat 
aggr«aaion  are  uaed  Intcrobangeabiy.  Pbr  ex- 
ample,  one  Soviet  publlcaUon  stated  that  "in 
this  case,  the  situation  Is  •inniifj-  to  the  one 
which  existed  during  the  Second  World  War 
when  the  reaUtanoe  movement  waa  acUve  In 
Nazi-occupied  territory"."  «very  conceivable 
link  between  Israel  and  tHe  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  analyzed.  The  usual  Soviet 
conclusion  la  that  the  rearulj  of  any  connec- 
tions between  these  two  state*  can  only  lead 
to  the  moa>t  ainlster  of  schenMa.  The  Soviets 
maintain  that  it  is  West  Germany  which 
supporta  laraers  armed  foroea.*'  When  one 
constdera  the  deep  hatred  the  Soviet  lead- 
era  and  Indeed,  the  Soviet  people  have  for 
Germany,  one  must  wonder  about  the  im- 
plications of  sucti  linkages.  Certainly  a 
peaceful  atmoephere  has  not  been  created. 
In  addition,  the  Sovleta  have  shown  Increaa- 
Ing  amounts  of  "syn^jathy"  for  the  Pals- 
Unlan  viewpoint.  As  early  as  February  12  of 
1960  Radio  Moaoow  broAdcaet  that  "tba 
Soviet  people  regard  the  Arab  realsrtance  with 
true  sympathy  and  offer  the  iotnt  Arab 
causes  all  support".*  Slnjce  the  visit  of  Ysatr 
Arafat  to  ttie  U.S.S.R.  and  his  talks  with  the 
Asian  Solidarity  Committee.  Soviet  feeling 
for  the  guerriUae  has  warmed  in  alx>ut  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  In  the  guerrillas'  pop- 
ularlly  In  the  Arab  world. 

In  dlBcuaalng  tbia  question  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  might  conceivably  allow  Is- 
rael to  cease  to  exist,  X  tiave  used  mostly  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Yet.  one  can  not  btip 
but  get  the  feeling  that  the  Soviet  Union  U 
using  wtiat  some  people  refer  to  as  "salami 
tactics";  that  la,  they  are  trying  to  achieve 
their  major  goals  slice  by  slice.  Each  slice 
of  the  aalaml  la  a  amall  step  ao  much  so 
that  it  Is  hardly  noticed,  but  when  people 
put  aU  the  amall  slices  together  they  are 
alarmed  at  the  reault.  An  example  of  Soviet 
salami  tactics  would  be  the  progression  of 
events  on  the  ^^yptlan  front  since  Febru- 
ary of  thla  year.  First,  the  Soviets  Installed 
SAM-a  sites  In  the  Nile  vaUey.  and  a  little 
late  SAM-3  sites  (mobile)  and  nothing  was 
said  In  protest  In  the  West  becAuse  they  ac- 
cepted the  Soviet  line  that  they  were  purely 
for  defense.  Next  Soviet  pilots  appeared  in 
the  area,  another  piece  of  the  salami,  as  this 
was  a  logical  extension  of  the  defense  of  the 
Nile  valley.  Then  Soviet  missiles  began  to 
Inch  closer  to  the  canal  until  Israel's  air  su- 
premacy near  the  canal  was  threatened. 
Finally,  there  was  the  disclosure  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  SLsco  on  Sunday 
July  la.  19T0  that  the  Soviets  were  sendlnf 
the  Egyptians  amphibious  landing  craft.  One 
can  only  wonder  with  fear  when  the  next 
piece  of  aalaml  will  be  cut  or  If  the  Israelis 
will  take  the  Initiative  and  prevent  what  they 
regard  to  be  the  further  deUrloratlon  of 
their  poaltlon  oo  the  canal.  I  am  one  who 
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believes  very  strongly  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion uses  such  salami  tactics  and  therefore, 
I  can  not  Imagine  the  Soviets  risking  their 
tremendous  investment  In  the  Arab  world 
by  settling  for  a  status  quo  peace  afer  they 
have  mjoiaged  to  secure  the  opening  of  the 
Sues  Canal.  For  a  while  the  Arabs  may  be 
content  with  the  return  of  the  occupied  ter- 
rltorlee,  but  eventually  the  guerUlae  wiu 
put  presaure  on  the  Arab  states  wbo  will 
then  turn  to  their  big  powvr  ally  and  aak 
for  aaalatance  in  the  UberaUon  struggle. 

What,  then,  can  one  conclude  from  this 
discussion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  rriatlons 
with  the  Palestinian  gueriUaa?  It  la  ap- 
parent that  the  akiefneas  with  which  the 
Ruaaians  uaed  to  handle  the  guerlllaa  Is  no 
longer  acceptable.  As  the  guerillas  oootinue 
to  grow  In  popularity  and  as  an  Important 
factor  In  the  Middle  Seat  conflict,  they  wlU 
receive  a  more  attentive  ear  at  Moecow.  At 
present,  there  are  two  major  factors  which 
prohibit  the  Russians  from  giving  more 
support  to  the  guerillas.  One  la  the  fact  that 
the  guerlllaa  and  the  Soviet  government  are 
at  loggerheads  over  various  Issuee  concern- 
ing the  conflict,  and  second.  Mcecow  has  an 
aversion  for  dealing  with  non-state  entitles, 
other  than  the  communist  parties.  The  Bus- 
alana  prefer  state  to  aUte  relatione  aa  op- 
poaed  to  dealing  with  IrreeponsJble  popular 
movements.  Should  some  type  of  settlement 
be  agreed  upon,  the  situation  would  change. 
I  believe  that  the  guerillas  have  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  Russians  further  to  the 
left.  A  peace  settlement  might  aoceles«te 
this  pushing  to  the  left,  as  the  Kremlin 
would  seek  to  protect  its  very  expensive 
Middle  East  Investment.  Perhaps,  Nasser  was 
right  when  be  said  that  it  is  the  debtor 
nation  who  controls  the  acUona  of  the  credi- 
tor nation. 
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A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  RDMAN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Mvw  roui 
m  THB  HOU8B  OF  BBPBEBBNTATIVB8 

TuesOav,  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  WOUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  In  the  RicotD  for  the  Mem- 
bera'  eonsldenUon  "A  Short  Course  In 
Human  Relationi"  thMt  appeared  In  the 
offlcial  piiWlratlon  of  the  3d  Kaiint  Divi- 
sion AMMKiattoo.  Surely  there  la  much  In 
tMi  that  could  gin  ua  all  raaaoD  for 
tboocht. 
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A  Saoar  Ooom  nc  BtntsK  BiUTioin 

The  all  moet  Important  wvstls:  "/  admit  I 
made  a  mistake." 

The  five  most  Important  words:  "You  did 
a  good  fob." 

The  (our  most  Important  words:  "What  is 
your  opinion." 

The  three  moet  Important  words:  "//  yov 
pleoas." 

Tbe  two  most  important  words:  "ITunk 

VOU." 

The  one  moet  Important  word:  "We," 
The  least  Important  word:  "I," 


TBE  CHEL8EACLINTON  NEWS  SPOT- 
LIGHTS THE  PROBLEM  OF  LEAD 
POISONINO 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  KKW  TOaK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesiay,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  8pe«iker,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  July  32  and  23  on  legislation  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning.  Ttie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  BARRrrr,  Is  to  be 
commended  for  focusing  congres&ional 
attention  on  this  iterlous  health  menace 
which  needlessly  kills  too  many  children 
each  year. 

Aa  the  sponsor  of  a  package  of  three 
bills  aimed  at  alleviating  this  disease,  I 
am  delighted  that  there  are  19  coopon- 
sors  of  my  bills  and  that  stmllar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  by  other  Mem- 
bers. In  tbe  Senate  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Senators  EIinnxit, 
ScKwanata,  and  Scott  which  also  deal 
with  this  disease. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  had  before 
it  two  of  my  bills — HJi.  9192  and  H.R, 
11699. 

HJl.  9192  authorizes  tbe  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead  i>alnt  and  to  require 
that  owners  and  landlords  remove  it 
from  interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

HR.  11699  retifalres  that  a  local  gov- 
ernment submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  an  ef- 
fective plan  for  eliminating  the  causes 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  any  Federal  funds  for 
housing  code  enforcement  or  rehabilita- 
tion. It  also  requires  that  these  plans 
be  enforced. 

My  third  bill,  HJl.  9191.  Is  pending  in 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coin- 
mere  Committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  on  this  legislation  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future. 

This  bill  establishes  a  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare from  which  the  Secretary  can  make 
grants  to  local  governments  to  develop 
programs  to  identify  and  treat  individ- 
uals aOlcted  with  lead  poisoning. 

The  problem  of  lead  poiaonlng  is  a 
aerViua  one.  In  the  past,  local  govctn- 
mcnti  have  been  either  unable  or  aowtn- 
tng  to  deal  effectively  wtth  the  disease. 
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In  the  me&nttane.  more  than  235,000  of 
the  NaUon'8  children  between  the  a?es 
of  1  and  6  are  suffering  from  lead  poison- 
ing. For  this  reason,  Federal  legislation 
Is  critically  needed. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  articles 
which  appeared  in  a  leading  New  York 
City  community  newspaper,  the  Chelsea 
Clinton  Newi  on  July  9  and  July  16. 
Written  by  Bruce  Buckley.  "Focua  on 
'Silent  Epidemic" "  tells  about  the  at- 
tempts to  detect  lead  poisoning  on  the 
lower  West  Side  ojF  Manhattan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  ar- 
ticles, for  they  once  again  point  out  that. 
a&  time  passes  by,  m.ore  and  more  chil- 
dren are  afflicted  with  lead  poisohlng.  The 
time  to  pass  lesislation  is  now;  so  that 
lead  poisoning  can  be  eliminated  as  a 
threat  tp  0A  Uvea  Md  hHRh  pf  fdor  chil- 
dren 

The  articles  follow : 

Pocra  OK  "SiLxirT  SFoauac" 
(By  Bruce  Buckley) 

One  night  eererwl  moDtha  ago  AveHno 
Peraa  wu  wMchlng  bis  Inf&nt  dau^Mir 
Olorla  ptaying  In  the  kitchen  o€  their  ^»Tt- 
iDcnt  on  Weet  3ech  Street. 

As  be  ioolced  on,  the  Chubby  20-]noi)t.h-cd4 
glf  1  pitfJud  ftome  fleciu  ot  potot  Xrom  the  vail 
and  popped  them  in  ber  mouth. 

Mr.  Perez  called  to  his  wife  Id  Qiiiotber 
room  (her  name  Is  also  Olarta)  to  tell  her 
what  the  toddler  had  done. 

Mre.  Perea  njshed  Into  the  kitchen,  grabbed 
Olortda  and  quickly  washed  her  riooutb  ont 
vlth  5oa.p  aiid  wster.  She  knew  ab6ut  the 
dan^r  oC  eatl&g  paint  frOm  the  mUs  of  olil 
iipATtmenU. 

Several  moath*  later,  Olorka  devalopet} 
cQUYMlBUtnA.  She  v^a  LaJcen  to  St.  VLoceat'a 
Hospital  cli  May  19, and  admitted.  The  Qoe- 
pltal.  noting  the  age  and  the  address,  sas- 
peeted  lead  polscmlng.  &&  did  her  motttir. 
A  •erlee  of  tttle  "wtre  taken,  including  X'-fays 
of  the  long  bones  and  blood  analyala.  but 
oothlqg  In  these  teeta  Indicated  any  dan- 
ger. The  X-rays  showed  no  evidence  of  lead 
In  the  marrow  of  the  lone  bones;  the  biop^ 
teat  came  bade  showing  a  level  erf  60  aU^ro- 
grams,  which  Is  considered  the  upp<r  level 
of  normal:  and  finally  there  was  no  evldencW 
of  anemia. 

Since  «0  mlorcfrwms  Va  the  upper  limlt-of 
a  normal  i^admg.  a  second  blood  test  wai 
ordorert,  aa:or<Ung  to  Dr.  Vincem  Pontanaw 
head  of  the  hoepio^rs-Pedjatrlc  Departnwnt. 
By  this  Omo.  the'lUtle  girl  h*d  recovered 
Irom  the  ettecU  of  her  convulsive,  ^f^l^i^e, 
atsd  she  was  released-  Mrs..Peie2  was  told  to 
Drlng  the  child  bark  to  the  hoapltat  In  two 
weeks.  When  «h«  retHmed.  she  was  exafm- 
ineO'&nd  pronouneed  well.  But  the  hospital 
mil  bfcd  not  received  the  results  of  the  eod- 
ond  blood,  test  from  ttad  Health  Dq»art- 
ment,  where  lead  analyai^  Ik  undertaken. 
Even  up  to  this  week,  the  r?sult  t^i|[  that  sec-, 
oad  test  ts  still  a  mysvery,    ., 

Dr.  FoTttana  suspects  th^t  ih^  Health  "De- 
pRrtmcht  tfiscoTeredun  abnormal  airrount  of 
lead  in  th«^  Mcond  flnalwls.  stnce  rigM  ait*f 
th«  child  waa  released  rrom  %h*  h'lppltal.  a 
public  health  nurse  showed  up  nt  the  Peres 
apqrti^nt  and  one  of  the  queaUco*  |he 
aakm^  was,  had  Olprla  eaten  any  paint? 

'  An  Inspector  tram  the  Health  pepartment 
turned  yp  V*^f«e  "w^eka  later  and  tooX  sam- 
ples at  the^paint  lYom'  the  walls  of  the' Perez 
apM^tiy^nt  'T^pse  T»T»9rtecny  tnmed  oiitpos- 
ttlve  for  lesd  RCT«Ordrng  t*  Dallln  Pontan^r;, 
b^tanaatr  onxuiiser  irho  has  been  workiBfi  for 
a.  yew  and.*  Jwiif-ntth  Wle  rrtldents  ofsey^ 
eral  j^ietlorMcd  teoementa  f^  tpfU  blpclpt 
Miss  PoDtanez  talked  to. the  Inspector  (or 
Mrs.  Pere^.'who  speaks  little  Engflth. 

Questioned    about    the    Perez    case,    the 
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Bealth  Departzneot  refused  to  dlrulge  any 
Information. 

But  on  the  bSAla  of  a  reported  case  of  lead 
poisoning,  the  Departmestt  did  send  a  mo- 
bile unit  to  26th  Street  last  Wednesday  to  t««t 
children  from  four  blocks  around. 

In  the  hot  afternoon  sun  about  a  dosen 
pareeats  with  loore  than  30  toddler*  In  tow 
waited  for  the  mobile  unit  to  arnve.  It  oams 
late,  «  Red  Cross  truck  with  Mveral  volun- 
teeie  and  a  doctor. 

Dr.  Jaeob  GLaubaoh,  the  Loww  Weet  Side 
HesJth  Officer,  arrived  too,  along  with  Rose 
Whitman,  the  pubUc  health  educaUOD  oon- 
■tiltant  for  this  area. 

U  was  the  &r«t  time  the  mobile  unit  had 
been  used  in  the  Lower  Weet  SMe.  Baton 
this,  the  unit  has  been  sent  exclusively  to 
"high  risk"  areas. 

A  table  was  set  up  tfx  the  skade  and  par- 
ent llnsd  up  to  algo  »  Health  Dfpartnasnt 
form  requesting  lead  analysis.  Several  cbil- 
drea  had  ooR\e  with  netghbon  tjuX  coidd  not 
be  tested.  Parents  are  required  to  sign 
ooosenta.  One  woman  who  coiUd  not  write 
signed  the  consent  allp  with  a  large  X.  9« 
a  moment  It  created  a  sUr.  Was  that  on  ac- 
ceptable signature? 

A  flft^pi  of  annoyance  from  Dallla  Fonte- 
noE:  Let's  not  get  bogged  down  In  bureauc- 
racy nowl"  Uisa  FoDtanea  Is  a  college  stu- 
dent who  lives  on  tbs  tkloQk  and  has,  been 
fighting  the  landlord  of  th«  bad  bouses  fox 
a  lOQg  time. 

Finally  a  volunteer  walked  ovw  azul  signed 
her  Blgnatiite  t>eneath,the  X  and  It  waa  all 

^One  by  one  t"he  children  climbed  Into  the 
back  of  the  Red  Cross  truck,  which  IB  jur- 
mally  used  for  disaster  rell£f  work.  Con  Edl-; 
.sbn  alM)  contributes  the  use  of  a  truck,  gome 
of  the  youngsters  grimaced  as  tfi?  ayxin^e 
was  Jabbed  into  their  veins;  otlier  walled. 
Not  all  of  thepi  could  be  tested.  The  doctor 
drawing  tW  Wood  found  dlfticulty  finding 
Liny  velrs  on  some  of  the  ch\ibbler  ones  and 
ther  wei^  given  :vn  nppQlnttne/it  to  come  to 
the  Health  Center  at  303  Ninth  Avenue. 
Gloria  J*erez  waff  one  6t  them.  , 

The  parents  were  told  they  would  receive 
the  results  In  abcut  a  week, 

ChlMt:n  who  show  erldehoe  of  lead  in 
their  O's^nis — .06  mllUgrain  la  consldfered 
thf?  f*nng?r  level — will  have  a-  public  hcailth 
nuTPQ  setrt  to  their  homen  iT^rbiedlntely.  The 
nur^c  v.-i\l  determine  whether  hospitaUstatlon 
fs  re^ulrrd.  titer  an  Inspector  nrrtvej  to  tect 
ibe'prJnt  on  the  wills  for  Irad.  Apartment^ 
fn  »-hlch  tend  Is  tincovwcd  are*  ordered' 
=  -r.-0'.-a  or  co;fT?d  viith  walj  boards.  If  fbe 
'^n-P-fslM  tb  comply. >he  ci^  doffl  theVork 
r»n(j  ^llishlm  for  th#-e*«rt.   ' 

Sometimes  deacrlbed  as  the  silent  ept- 
i.'-*Tn!d.  lead  polsrrrilng  flttects  thousftivds  of 
ciiUdren  in  the  ?few  Tqrk  Olty  vea.llt,ls  a 
di«essa'  of  Mv^  environment  and  a  disease  of 
tta«  pootr:  TC  Is  also  msldlous:  Initial  symp- 
toms— nausea.  lethargy,  clumsiness,  consti- 
pation— are  thffsa3neTls*^trhptoma  of  many 
other  dlseaMs  and  uneducated  parents  often 
don't  .6uap0Ct  the  r«ai  cause.  la 'its  later 
stages  the  disease  pt^avs  irreversible  damage 
to  the  taraln  and  central  nervous  system. 
Death  often  ensuesfhut  many  afflicted  chil- 
dren lira  ^JVjfld  bf  ^Tta^HfatyfrtiFn  the 
ravages  of  the  al»*iise.    "*  ' 

Caught  early  enongft'.'-the  disease  can  be 
treated  it^d,tiie  deadly  .prooeai  i!«TCiaBd;'A 
drug  know  as  Ca>cluin  ZDTA  ^  -luml  to  teecli 
the  polso'h  from  the  KVHtem  Thb  lead  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  boaes.  bu%  esOtVaUy  It 
c^  bc^spfUiid         t  '  . 

The  principal  v^tltns  of  lead  .poUoni^ig  are 
chUdrtin  up  tb  tpe  (igc  of  five.  In  this  age 
braCfcpt,  they. often  hrie  a'cravlftfe  for  for- 
eign substBEfees  caWed^"'plca'*  srjd  will  eat 
crayons.Ulgarettes,  <flay,  matehebi^ndilakefl 
at  w3ll-*pfllDt.  This  miQld  no&  be  hateful, 
except  for  the  fact  that  In  deterioratvd 
apartments,  the  older  layers  of  lead-based 
paint,  outlawed  since  1947.  t>ecome  exposed. 
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Bstnnates  on  the  number  of  undetected 
cases  in  the  city  vary  (iraatly.  Dr.  Vincent 
Qulnee.  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Lead 
Poimning.  estimated  last  week  that  there 
are  6000  to  8000  cases.  Others  have  calculated 
that  there  are  perh.ip8  four  or  five  timas  that 
number.  Since  January  the  dty  has  seriously 
begun  an  effort  to  nooover  undetected  cases. 
The  budget  bas  muslkroomed  from  •IBO.OOO 
bo  fta.4  million  a  year.  Naturally  the  nimiber 
of  cases  has  grown  toa  Dr.  Oulnee  reported 
thiit  730  cblldren  with  lead  poisoning  have 
been  found  between  January  1  and  the  week 
of  June  ao.  ' 

In  the  Lower  West  Side  there  have  only 
been  four  cases  in  that  period. 

"It  must  be  hidden,"  said  Rose  Whitman. 
"WeYe  trying  to  ferret  It  out." 

LCAo  Foiaomwa  Foukd  Hx»  iv  SjcCikd 

Chiu> 
A  second  case  of  load  pplsoi^ng  was  un- 
covered In  Chelsea  last  week  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased attention  (q  the  problem  bee  by  the 
Health  Department. 

Two-year-old  Rlcardo  Salgado  was  hos- 
pitalized at  Bellevtte  after  analysis  of  his 
bluod  revealed  an  excessive  amount  of  lead 
in  his  system. 

The  little  boy.  who  Uvea,  with  his  mother 
and  older  sister  In  a  cramped  fotv-room 
apartment  at  229  West  asth  Street,  vas  one 
of  12  children  tested  by  a  mobile  unit  on 
Wednesday.  July  1.  His  was  the  only  positive 
finding. 

RJcardo  wilt  be  In  Bellevue  for  some  time, 
hl&  mother  waa  told  by  a  doctor  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  level  of  lead  In  his  teat — .07  mlUl- 
gramji — 1a  considered  "very  serious."  accord- 
Ing  to  Mrs.  Rose  Whitman,  public  health 
education  consultant  on  the  Lower  West 
Side. 

L*fl  untreated,  lead  poisoning  can  lead  to 
trreverslbla  brain  damage  and  death.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  thousands  of  children 
In  deteriorated  buildinga  throughout  the 
city  ore  affected  by  the  disease.  Its  Insidious 
d^ger  Is  that  parents  often  confuse  the 
Initial  KvmpComs  with  those  of  other,  lass 
deadly  anmeote. 

The  usual  source  of  the  lead  Is  old  flaking 
wall  paint,  which  some  children  pick  off  and 
eat.  Alth6ugh  lead-pased  interior  paint  has 
been  outlawed  Ih  New  York  City  since  1947. 
old  Ib^yars  of  It  often  become  -exposed  In 
rundo^ibla  houics. 

As  p4rt  of  the  stepped^up.drlve  to  uncover 
undiagnosed  cases,  the  Health  Department's 
mobile  testing  unit  will  be  -  operating 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  at  vari- 
ous spots  ijiroughout  the  Lower  West  Side 
Hcaltji  District  (Battcjy  to  West  72nd  Street) 
from  the  end  of  July  through  the  month  of 
August. 

Children  can  also  be  tested  at  the  Lower 
West  Side  Health  Center.  Ninth  Avenue  at 
3.eth  Sueet,  every  morning  agd  all  day 
Wednciday. 

Mrs.  Whitman  said  the  Health  Department 

continues  to  "keep  tabs"  on  children  with 

positive,  but  lass  than,  qrltlcalt  tM$  results. 

The  campaign  began  In  earnest  here  after 

a  case  was  dlegnosed  on  36th  Street. 

When  a  critical  case  o^  lead  poisoning  is 
cU»covere< — a  Icyel  of  .Ofr  otnilgrftap#  ba  the 
blood  is  considered  critical — the  HralCti  De- 
psxUi^fnt  rushes  a  nur^  fip  the  home  of  the 
lihiia.  3be  and  the  family  phy.-iiclBn,  if  eny. 
determine  whether  the  child  requires. hoapl- 
tiall2»*.tott.  Later  a  Healtir  Department  tti- 
sjytcbor  a>Ttves  to  enamlne  the  apartment. 
He  then  orders  the  landlord  to  scrape  the 
walls  or  to  cover  tbem  with  wallboofd.  IT  the 
landlord  falls  :o  comply,  the  work  is  done  bf 
ihe  city  and  the  owner  is  billed.; 

The  mother  of  t«o-ye«f>oM  Blcordo.  Mrs. 
o»  ^a  Santiago,  sa'd  she  hadJ^een'the  ohlld 
a«  sevqral.oocsslona  eating  Chips  of  paVit 
f  r<jm  hDle»M)-t^e  waH&.  Each  time  she  cancfaa 
v.im,  !.he  bov  was  punlBhed.  she  said,  but  he 
continued  doing  It. 
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.  Ida^  Santiago  ^SfUu  Uttle  Bng^h.  DalUa 
FonUtwf .  a  neighbor  who  has  been  actlv^  In 
tlM  oanaiMign  Kgai;^t  ^eod  poisoning  w  a 
ituT  mii^CBber  ot  ttCe  Ch^ea  Action  Center. 
tran^Rttfd  tor  her. 

l^fae  moOter  said  eh^  had  noticed  a  loss  of 
appetite  in  the  Child  about  three  months 
ago  and  twcamrf  vety  concerned.  Fearing  that 
h&nnght  Jttave  worms.ishe  tiook  hUn  to  a  prl- 
v»t«  pbyMolan  who  g»«*  hlap  aome  medicine 
without  fvMlQg  him,  she  aaUI.  A  month  ago 
Rlcsfdo .  developed  Qold  sy^nptotps.  She 
brought  him  to  SjeUeviie  Hospital,  where  he 
was  given  a  b6tt)e  of  liquid  febe  took  to  be 
cough  medicine.  ' 

Mrs  Santiago  shares  her  neat  apartment 
with  a  Bister,  who  lotfks  after  -the  two  chll- 
dctn.  Pregnast  -nov  with  her  third  obild, 
she  wUi  [fioon  glv*  up  her  t70-a<-we«k  Job  as 
an  operator  in  the  garment  center.  She  re- 
ceives no  welfare  assistance. 


KoaCroszKO  home  national 

HISTOEIC"  SITE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  mw  JxiSET 

m  TTnrHorrsE  of  hepresentattves 
'Tuesday.  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  HEIfTOBKI.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the 
history  of  the  Poles  with  respect  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  b  well 
known  to  every  American  and  eapeclallr 
to  people  of  Polisb  descent. 

In  wrltljjg  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  the  two  outstanding  Polish 
names  are  tlioee  of  Koscluszko  and 
Pulaald.  They  cave  ao  much  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  the.  American  battle  for 
freedom  during  the  days  of  that  war. 

While  many  American  cities  have 
statues  to  onr  or  both  of  these  heroes,  do 
eSort  was  ever  made  by  the  American 
Government 'tc  honor  these  two  men  who 
voluntarily  came  to  these  shores  and 
risked  their  Uvea  In  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  who  foutht  for  freedom 
from  their  mother  country. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  honor 
Oeneral  Kosciiisako  through  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Koscluszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site  Mr  Edward  PIszek.  a 
Polish- American  businessman  in  Phil- 
adelphia has  purchased  a  historic  and 
old  building  on  «ne  Street  In  Philadel- 
phia which,  nearly  ilW^ears  ago.  was  the 
residence  of  Kos9ius:k9.  The  ldcajf.to 
llr£0fve  Jthls  tvfTok,  and  lehahlltof  It 
ai  a  museum  honoring  KosciUszl^a ; 

The  building  is  in  an  area  Which  la 

thorltles  to  save  this  edifice  from  the 
bulldozers  aod.  to,  main  tain  it  as  a  his- 
toric slte^  Dhf ortunalely  the  propoBal  did 
not  meet  uitti  the  approvsf  Of  the  city 
outhC'ritles  tt  Woh  declared  tte  necessity 
ef  Uie  destiTKtion  of  the  buiidingi  Undel 
these  rizctunstances, :  the  m^ttcc  waa 
brooght  to*l»*tt.ent!on  of  the  -Coqgreie 
to  hiLve  teglslaMsc  passed  which  wotild 
estabMvthls  reeldenre  as^tiie  SaaciuMko 
HmneNat«MialHlstoric;a>te.[£,j  -  j.t 
-  'br.  achieve  ttaJs  result,  I  have  Ixtaai 
dacea  HH.  ia249.jvhtch  ts  peesentiy 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  atuilmulan  Affairs,  and.  a«  of 
September  89ilaice  hacc  been-»inE.stmt> 
lar  bills  Introduced  In  the  House.  In  the 


EgI!B»SIONSJQy:WBVAW¥S 

SenMe  a  similar  MB  has  been  cospon- 
sonia  by  SetuHnrs'BAthxx,  Scon,  Hait, 
and  ScftWKtiani. 

'ill.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
225th  annlveisary  of  Eosclusako's  birth, 
Pebruary  12,  1971,  will  be  oetebisted  u 
the  year  when  the  .American  Oovecn- 
ment  fully'  realizes  the  hnpaot  of  Kos- 
dis^o's  effort  in  Its  fight  for  freedom 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Kos- 
cluszko home  as  a  national  historic  site. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Plszek  (or  his  untiring 
efforts  In  trying  to  aclilevc  this  objective 
and  for  his  generosity  In  purchasing  tUs 
home  to  perpetuate  the  memory  ot  Kos- 
closzko  through  a  physical  expression  of 
our  thanks  to  a  man  of  gneat  mlhtary 
knowledge  who  was  Instrumental  In 
America's  fight  for  liberty  and  freedom. 


NIXON  DOCTRINE  FOR  KORBA 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  jatMTOAM 

at  thB  house  op  bepresektatives 
Tuesday;  September  15.  1970 

Utr.  HtrrCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  which  Was  formulated 
a  little  over  a  £eaxjtgCLla.uaw  being  im- 
plemented m  South  Korea  where  certain 
VS.  troop  WMthdrawals  have  been  sched- 
uled.    -    .    ■     .' 

In  an  August  30  editorial,  the  Detroit 
Sun4ayJIe)ir4  hqtes.that  th^,doctdoe  was 
te.stMJJUMBg  Vice  President  Acmvt'a  re- 
cent visit  to  South  Korea  by  the  demand 
of  that  Government  that  we  provide  $3 
L>illion  fpr  modernization  of  tlieir  Army. 
Not  only  were  the  South  Koreans  told  we 
would  not  give  them  that  amount  of 
money,  but  also  what  we  would  make 
available  would  be  over  a  period  of  time, 
at>  the  end  ot  which  we  would  expect  to 
have  all  our  OI's  out  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  moderhlzation  of  the  South 
Korean  Army. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
Sundar  News'  appraisal  of  the  Nixon 
doairine  as  it  relates  to  Soutti  Korea  to 
be  interesting,  and  I  therefore  include  it 
in  the  Rbooro  : 
NtkoN  OocrarNx-tWK  KoniA — Kn  IB  Enr- 


aH/n/aet  «&ou]d  Nortni^rea  strike  acnin.  As 
soon  M  7TV  salts  we'd  r«laoe  that  American 
component  to  43.000  Jjj  next  June,  South 
Korea  Xi£piJi  hoUcrlng.  thre^itenin^  the  whole 
cablnetS«0iiI^MslJ^  IT  we  persisted  with  Im- 
pletneutlng  the  h'lxon  Doctxine  in  Korea 

We  ignored  that  a^st  bluff  and  Agnew 
arrlred.  &e  made  It  dlear  we  meant' business 
and  than  &out2i  EOr«a  declared  it  wouldn't 
even,  diKcuss  troop  r^ij;,ctlon  until  we  guar- 
anteed about  93  ^dllon  to-  modemiae  Its 
onny.  The  admtnistiwtloa  didnt  fool  areund. 
■Vox.  resaihle,  unreallsttc,**  retorted  Agnew's 
backstop  In  Waablncton.  Defense  Secretar? 
Laird,  refralnlDs.  however,  Irom  categoris- 
ing ttw  demand  for  what  It  was— Inipudent 
blaoJcmaU. 

Blackmail  wont  work  If  you've  got  np  bar- 
gaining line  of  retreat  and  Siouth  Korea  has 
no  place  el*e  to  go  for  aid.  90  Agnew  made 
it  oUar  the  QI's  would  be  wltbdrawn,  that 
ma^bc  91  billion  orer  ftve  years  lor  modentl2- 
Ine  ths  Korean  army  might  b«  author-Ued  by 
Congress,  and,  for  s  cllnchier,  that  «o  ex- 
pected to  iiave  Qjl  Ihfi  QI's  out  .when  that 
artny  modernization  was  complete. 

When  you've  got  a  new  master  plan — and 
the  Nlron  Doctrine  prohUsea  to  be  a  eoond 
strategic  objective — stiok  tolt  and  dont  psr. 
mlt  reUiotant  allies  to  nibble  11  Co  dcfttb. 
We've  nxttd*  a  good  start. 


If»^olnf  to  be  tbugh  sledding  ft-dudng 
oux  armed  manpower  in  Asia  and  the  PadBe 
and  persuadfne  our  Asian  ptrtners  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  meani  w^t  h  sftye:  Selt- 
defenae  Is  the  new  watchword  if  they  geO'- 
uinely  val,ue  their  indepsndence  and  freer 
dam. 

The  flrrt  crunch  has  codje  In  Korea.  There 
wlfl-  be  others.  There  "will  ha\e  -io  b*  »om# 
hard  reappraising  hy  Our  allies  and  a  dis- 
mantling of  t^e  casUortahle  heblt  of  mind 
that,  -win  or  ■^tuiftlrino.  lOoclfl  Sam  would 
alw^yfi  bo  there,  militarily  and  economlcaUy, 
^ghtlQg  each  partner.'s  battles. 

Uncle  Sam  win  Btni  be  therfe.'hU  defense 
pledges  mtACt,  rtla  nuclear  umbrella  deter- 
ring the  blKgffltbome?.  But  no'longer  w»Il 
hh  dght  otbsr  peot>le's  battiu  unleMM  Is 
daBonstzoMy  prqren  bis  partner'  WW  dury 
t)>«.prittiHp^  oombst  bvyrdeBj^od,  <^ioe-«)p.Ui 

T>ie"h«d  Wt-.tb  ctaqi;  on  Vice  President 
AgneW*fi'  \cuf^i^&&  Koreii,  where  17'  yfears 
sft^  '♦fi^ 'anhirtlce  <»-.000  Amerltan  ■  troops 
alW'Mi  katlon  to  tidlf-.«r  Cb»  «ffltuebt flouttt 
Korean  army  and.  politically,  to  serve  as  a 


THE  RECORDEfR  Will.  COMMEMO- 
RATE lOOTH  ANNIVEfaeAB^ 


HOM.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGIflJN 

or  etWNflYLVAMlA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  Or  RePRksENfATIVES 

Tueadaii,  September  1*.  1970 

Mr.  COtTGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  «m 
pleased  to  aclcnowledge  a  milestone  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  many  fine  commu- 
nity newspapers  that  serve  the  13th 
CoogresslonaX  District  of  Montgomery 
Counts,  Pa. 

The  Recorder,  originally  the  Consho- 
hocken  Reoorder.  ;  began  pubUshlng 
weekly  ICK)  years  ago  this  year  at  84  Pay- 
ette Street  to  Conshohocken.  the  third 
oldest  borough  In  the  county. 

In  saluting  the  Recorder.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  role  of  the  printed  media 
In  serving  the  varied  areas — suburban 
and  rural— 4hat  comprise  the  coiwty. 

Community  newspapers  suih  as  the 
Recorder,  supplementing  and  comple- 
menting the. three  competent  dally  news- 
papers m  fbe  county,  are  finding  new 
roles  ot  service.  As  the  suburban  areas 
spread  further  out  Into  the  county,  the 
commuBJty  newspapers  are  expending 
both  their  coverage  and  services. 

Although  the  past  quarter  century  has 
seen  the  untimely  demise  of  many  repu- 
table dalT  newspapers,  the  commtmlty 
newspaper  field  has  been  growing.  I  thtok 
that  "my  dLstrtct  Is  particularly  tortungte 
in  having  inany  newspapers  serving  the 
various  ooaununlUes. 
.  Tha  Recorder,  as  the  oldest  commu- 
nity newspaper  m  the  cotmty,  merits 
special  praise  for  a  century-oM  publish- 
ing reiord  through  major  wars  «nd  at- 
tendant shortages  of  materials  and  labo*'. 
It  is  a  do^jhty  old  veteran  that  holds 
an  especial  esteem  In  the  hearts  of  its 
r«»4crs, 

■  jdy  warmest  oongretuletions.  go  to  the 
Becorderandltsetaffonthis  loeth^iuii- 
versary.  1  wish  the  newspaper  and  staff 
unending  yerrs  c(  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 
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THE  CAMBODIAN  DICDRSION  FROM 
A  MILrrART  POINT  OF  VIEW 


HON.  JGm  ROUSSELOT 

or  cAurouoA 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  BJEPRXSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  NUon  aimounced  that  he  was 
sending  Allied  forces  Into  CambodiA.  be 
promised  that  the  action  would  save 
American  Uvea.  Each  week  aince  we  have 
received  fresh  evidence  that  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  has  had  just  the  effect 
that  the  President  predicted. 

The  sharp  decline  in  American  casual- 
ties iiince  Cambodia  is  ffratllying  to  those 
of  us  who  have  supported  the  President's 
plan  for  ending  the  war.  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  was  a  tactical  vlctoT7. 

However,  the  results  of  that  operation 
may  be  even  more  meaningful  in  a  stra- 
tegic sense.  The  declining  casualty  rate 
means  that  the  enemy's  capability  to 
wage  war  has  been  seriously  hampered 
and  that  bodes  well  for  the  President's 
Vietnamization  program  and  the  further 
withdrawal  of  more  American  troops. 

For  a  penetratinjr  discussion  of  these 
facts.  I  would  nice  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Houston  Post  which  analyzes  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion  from  a  military  point 
of  view: 

pLDSBs  or  CAmOBU 

As  time  goes  by.  Preeldent  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  aend  American  troope  tnto  Cunbodla 
wnnw  to  be  paying  off,  botli  tactically  and 
strategically. 

The  most  Important  result  to  date  la  tbat 
the  President's  prediction  tbat  destrucUon 
of  the  Communist  sanctuarlee  woxUd  save 
American  lives  la  being  borne  out. 

It  has  been  about  four  months  since  the 
Americans  and  South  Vletnameae  moved  Into 
Cambodia,  and  two  montba  since  the  Amer- 
icans pulled  out.  Not  enough  time  haa  paaMd 
for  a  conclufllve  appraisal  of  the  over-all 
strategic  succees  of  the  operation,  but  eufll- 
clent  time  has  elapeed  to  reve^  some  tactical 
pluaea  and  mlnuaM  Chat  have  accrued. 

Writing  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Col. 
WlUlam  C.  Moore,  an  Air  Force  officer  who 
has  eerred  as  planner  at  Allied  headquarter* 
IQ  Europe  and  with  the  Strategic  Plans 
Qroup  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  asaessea 
the  results  to  date  and  finds  that  the  pluses 
have  far  exceeded  the  mlnuaes. 

Be  points  out  that  the  Communlata  have 
been  alow  in  re-establishing  new  base  areas 
from  which  to  conduct  operations  agalnat 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  such  baaea,  or  sanc- 
tuaries, are  extremely  important  to  com- 
bat operations.  They  permit  combat  troops  to 
rflet,  regroup  and  plan  new  attacks,  and 
most  importantly,  to  aaaemble  tn  strength 
before  oaaanltinent  to  battle. 

The  nswwt  strongbolda  apparently  will 
be  In  Northeast  Cambodia  and  Southern  Laos. 
approzlmat«ly  775  mllea  from  Saigon.  Kn- 
emy  troops  ^1  no  longer  have  a  abort  night 
Jaunt  to  tbetr  targets,  as  they  did  when  their 
baaes  were  In  the  Plahbook  and  the  Parrot'a 
Beak.  Getting  troops  to  vital  targets  wlU  be  a 
long-drawn-out.  (Ximpllcat«d  and  hazardoua 
undertalLlng. 

"Under  these  eondltlona,"  Col.  Moore 
writes,  "it  ta  doubtful  whether  the  enemy 
will  erer  again  be  able  to  mount  a  large- 
scale  operatloB  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  or  for 
that  matter,  tn  the  aouthem  half  of  Bonth 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  more  beartenlng  la  the  deoUoe  in 
caaualtloB,  ambush  attacks,  terror  and  aabo- 
tage  attacka,  and  other  combat  operations 
by  the  enemy  since  the  Cambodian  baaes 
were  cleaned  out.  In  the  two  montba  before 
the  Cambodian  operation,  the  weekly  aver- 
age of  Americana  klUad  In  action  was  106. 
During  the  May  and  June  fighting  tn  Cam- 
bodia, the  average  rose  to  141.  But  in  July 
and  August,  the  two  months  following  the 
withdrawal,  the  weekly  average  dropped  to 
70.  a  35  per  c«nt  decline  since  pre-Cambodla. 

True,  there  baa  been  a  39  per  cent  de- 
oreaee  tn  Cocnmunlst  troops  killed  In  aotloo 
in  the  past  two  months,  also,  but  Oci. 
Moore  oonaidarii  this  a  plxis  rather  than  a 
minus  booauae  U  indicates  an  unwUUngneas 
b;  the  enemy  to  engage  in  battle. 

Thaee  and  other  tactical  galna  point  to- 
ward significant  progress  In  the  strategic 
sense,  as  well.  Vletnamlaatlon  la  moving 
ahead.  U.S.  troops  are  being  withdrawn  on 
schedule,  aixd  draft  quotas  at  home  are  the 
lowest  since  1064. 

Col.  Moore  admits  readily  that  the  U.8. 
forces  tn  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  are  not 
out  of  tbe  woods  yet.  and  tha;t  the  end  of  the 
monsoona  may  aee  an  acceleration  of  enemy 
activity,  accompanied  by  mounting  caaual- 
tles.  Hanoi,  having  suffered  a  crippling  blow 
to  Its  ability  to  attack  South  Vietnam,  may 
try  to  redress  the  aetbaok  by  stepped-up 
offensives  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  odds 
at  present,  however,  do  not  favor  early  suc- 
cess In  siich  a  venture.  t2M  oolonel  maintains, 
and  we  can  hope  tbat  be  Is  right. 


September  15,  1970 


THE  CONVERSION   RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION    ACT   OP    1970 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAijroENU 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RBPRaSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sejitember  15,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CtOUomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we.  In  this  country,  axe  blessed 
with  a  highly  skilled  technical  and  scien- 
tific community.  They  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  success  as  a  nation.  They 
have  turned  seemingly  Impossible  tasks 
into  reality. 

Over  tl7  billion  of  America's  (26  bU- 
Uon  research  and  development  industry 
is  funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  past,  we  have  geared  Government- 
sponsored  research  and  development  to- 
ward reaching  the  moon  and  providing 
the  best  arms  and  e<i\>lpment  for  our  mil- 
itary. Eighty-three  percent  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment is  spent  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  In  addition,  one  of  every 
four  technical  personnel  in  industry  Is 
engaged  in  defense-related  work  and 
one-half  of  the  Federal  Government's 
scientists  and  engineers  and  technicians 
are  employed  by  DOD,  NASA,  or  AEC. 

Today,  we  are  concentrating  on  im- 
proving our  habitat  on  earth,  and  we  are 
disengaging  from  Southeast  Asia.  We 
tiave  redirected  our  priorities  to  the  res- 
olutioD  of  our  social  ills  and  tbe  urgent 
needs  of  our  people.  We  have  cut  back 
on  defense  and  aerospace  spending  and 
have  Increased  spending  on  pollution 
control,  housing,  and  transportation. 

Because  of  cutbacks  in  Oovemmait 
ordeis  for  mlaaUes,  plaiies,  and  space 


vdileles,  profits  and  employment  In  aero- 
space are  way  down.  Ptom  a  high  of 
more  than  1.4  milHon  employees  In  1948, 
aerospace  employment  is  down  by  more 
than  200,000  workers,  mostly  skilled 
technicians  and  engineers. 

California,  a  center  of  tbe  aerospace 
industry,  has  been  especially  hard  hit. 
In  May  19M.  California's  unemployment 
rate  was  4.3  percent.  In  July  1970,  Call- 
fomla  recorded  a  B.2-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Orange  County  alone  has  laid 
off  10,700  aerospace  workers  in  the  last 
12  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  take  great  care 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  our  economy 
and  ease  the  transition  of  men  and  re- 
sources to  dvlllan-oriented  activities. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  coauthor  the  "Conversion 
Research  and  Education  Act  of  1970." 
The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  help  tbe 
Nation  convert  its  resources  and  talent 
from  defense-related  activities  to  so- 
cially productive  civilian-oriented  activi- 
ties. This  bill  provides  an  innovative 
approach  to  a  coordinated  program  of 
conversion  research  and  education  for 
defense-oriented  scientists,  technicians, 
and  management  personnel. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  t450  mil- 
lion for  specific  programs  of  education, 
research,  and  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness firms,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  conver- 
sion of  defense  research  and  development 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and 
development. 

It  provides  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  sponsor  research  on  conver- 
sion and  that  It  develop  and  administer 
retraining  programs  for  management 
personnel  In  defense-related  research 
and  development. 

In  addition,  the  bill  dlrecte  the  Small 
Business  Administration  by  providing 
technical  grants,  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  assistance  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  measure 
Is  a  valuable  first  step  toward  Instiring 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  Nation  by 
directing  our  teclmlcal  and  scientific 
talent  toward  the  solution  of  our  domes- 
tic ills.  We  must  channel  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  this  vast  resource  into 
the  fields  which  will  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  our  citizens. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  STUDY 
SHOtlU)  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  CON- 
OKESS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


or  Nrw  . 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  HBPRKSENTATIVBS 
Tuesdav,  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  grim  facts  of  hazardous 
and  toxic  conditions  In  America's  work- 
places unfolded  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  during  15  days  of 
public  hearings  In  the  91st  Congress  en 
occupational  safety  and  health.  We 
learned  of  lethal  substances  in  the  chem- 
ical industry,  or  airborne  dust  partlelei 
in  asbestos  and  cotton  manufacturing 
sites,  and  of  dangerous  pesticides  used  In 
modem  acrtcoltural  practices. 


September  iS,  1970 

All  the  testimony  revealed  that  tbe 
lives  of  America's  workers  are  Jeopardized 
dally  by  health  and  safety  hazards  both 
seen  and  unseen.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
testimony,  a  report  by  Mr.  Oerorne  B. 
Gordon  of  Delphic  Systems  and  Research 
Corp.  has  been  mode  available  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  On  August  4.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
one  copy  of  this  study  avaljablc  forthwith 
to  ever;  member  of  Wti  subcommittee. 
In  his  reply  to  m^  Secretary  Hodgson 
Indicated  that  the  copy  he  was  forward- 
ing to  me  as  chairman  was  only  prelimi- 
nary and  had  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Department  nor  available  for  distribu- 
tion. 

This  report  indicates  that  statlsUcs 
concerning  iob  safety  do  not  reflect  the 
triie  nature  ol  accidents  and  Injuries, 
and  that  the  real  coimt  may  run  as  much 
as  10  tlmea  higher  tAan  those  presented 
to  this  subootnmittee. 

The  house  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill,  H.R.  16785,  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  A  similar  bill 
In  the  Senate  Is  before  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  In  order  for 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
Judge  accurately  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation, all  relevant  material  should  be 
available  to  them,  including  the  Gordon 
study  even  If  such  study  is  considered  by 
the  Labor  Department  to  be  Incomplete. 
Preliminary  findings  are  often  released 
to  Congress  by  Government  agencies, 
and  when  we  are  speaking  about  voting 
on  legislation  of  major  Importance  to 
the  lives  of  80  million  American  workers, 
such  documents  should  be  supplied  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  therefore 
urge  tbe  Labor  Department  to  make  the 
report  available  immediately  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  in  order  to  afford 
him  the  opportunity  to  study  It  before 
the  legislation  reaches  the  floor. 

I  am  Including  in  this  regard  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Jack  Anderson  concerning 
the  findings  of  the  Gordon  study: 
■  From  tha  WssUilgtan  Post,  Sept.  11.  1970] 
Rocks  or  Job  Satxtt  Could  Tup  NrzoN 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
President    Nixon's    election-eve    flirtation 
wltb  tlie  labor  movement  could  break  upon 
tbe  rocks  of  Job  safety. 

Oovernment  statlstlca  show  that  SS  Ameri- 
cans lose  tbetr  live*  and  another  37.300  are 
Injured  every  day  on  the  Job — an  alarming 
total  higher  than  the  U3.  casualty  rate  In 
Vietnam. 

Indeed,  a  suppresaed  study  claims  tbat 
the  true  accident  toll  la  even  higher,  that 
the  government  has  been  undercountlng  the 
casualties  by  as  many  as  200,000  a  year. 

This  explosive  study  was  prepared  for  tbe 
Labor  Department  by  Jerome  Gordon,  Al- 
lan Akman  and  Michael  Brooka  at  a  ccet 
to  the  taxpayers  of  S58,000.  The  big  employ- 
ers, however,  don't  want  the  taxpayers  to 
learn  what  their  »S8,000  study  has  uncov- 
ered. 

For  the  suppressed  facts  might  convince 
Oongresa  to  pass  tough  federal  legislation  to 
•Txpplant  the  Jumble  of  state  laws  that  now 
regulate  occupational  injuries  and  Ulneaaea. 
The  labor  unions  favor  a  strong  federal 
law,  which  Sen.  Harrison  WlUlams  (D-NJ.) 
and  Rep.  Oomlnlck  Daniels  {D-N.J.)  are  now 
trying  to  push  through  Congress.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  would  like  a  weaker  bill. 
Introduced  by  Rep.  William  Stelger  (R-Wls.) 
which  would  merely  estabUab  better  ooopera- 
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UonbetWMU  labor,  managvment  uui  th»  gov- 
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A.t  ft  secret  White  House  strategy  eavlon  on 
Ang  11.  the  Preel<lenfB  new  omnsgemBnt 
czar.  Qeorge  SchnltE.  asked  OC^  coDgres* 
Blonal  leaders  to  ^ush'  the  occupational 
safety  tUlX." 

"The  Stelger  bill  Is  far  better,  but  th» 
unions  favor  tbe  committee  (WQllnns-lMi]- 
lela)  bUl."  he  said  sadly.  He  urged  the  OOP 
leaders  to  seek  a  compromlM,  perbi^M  the 
wmiazM -Daniels  MTl  stripped  of  the  "ptOial' 
ties  and  harassment." 

Sfcanwhlle,  the  Niion  admmiBtratlon.  un- 
der pressure  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  kept  the  gJSa.OOO  study  tinder  wr^js.  Thli 
column,  hoverer,  has  obtained  a  bootleg 
copy. 

It  states  that  the  Labor  Departmenfa  an- 
nual aurrey  of  work  Injuries  "Is  the  only 
major  national  source  of  Infonnatloti,"  yet 
contends  that  '^he  repreeentativenese  and 
validity  of  the  surrey  is  seriously  restricted 
and  Impaired." 

INJUKin   NOT  KXPOITXD 

Comparing  what  employers  reported  to  the 
federal  goTemment  with  actual  findings  tn 
CaliCprnla,  the  study  chargee: 

"Over  B6  percent  of  tbe  flrma  examlxMd 
actually  had  'Injuries'  while  reporting  'no 
Injuries'  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatlce  . . . 
On  a  national  basis  this  m «*■■"»  that  approxi- 
mately 200,000  disabling  work  Injurtea  .  .  . 
are  missed." 

"Information  compiled  from  these  flrma  In 
California  revealed  a  ratio  of  10  serious 
Injuries  for  every  disabling  Injury  reported. 
Extrapolated  to  the  national  level,  this  meana 
that  the  current  annual  level  of  3.6  million 
disabling  Injurlea  reported  could  rise  to  over 
35  million  'serious  Injiulea.' "  The  t^wrt 
claRslflea  as  a  "serloua  Injury"  one  that  keeps 
a  worker  home  for  a  day  or  more. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AONEW^ 
ASIAN  MISSION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  effective  service  rendered  the  Na- 
tion by  Vice  President  Spnio  T.  Aonsw 
abroad  as  well  a^  at  home  Is  duly  noted 
by  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  In  a  very  ob- 
jective editorial  Friday,  September  4. 
which  I  direct  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members: 

Acnw'8  AauH  Missxoif 

vice  President  Agncw  displayed  a  gift  for 
diplomacy  and  negotiation  on  his  trip  to  tbe 
Far  East.  His  mission  was  to  tell  Asl&n  leaders 
that  President  NUod  is  Arm  In  his  Intention 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  combat  presence  In  Aala 
and  to  give  assurance  that  under  the  Nixon 
Guam  Doctrine  of  IMS  U.S.  help  would  be 
provided  where  needed. 

Asian  leaders  do  not  like  tbe  Quam  Doc- 
trine. Dnder  Ite  terms  the  United  States  will 
give  economic  aid  and  military  equipment  to 
an  Asian  nation — but  only  after  that  nation 
has  shown  It  la  helping  Itself.  This  li  a  de- 
parture from  past  U.fi.  policy  under  which 
U.S.  aid  was  likely  to  be  freely  given  to  any 
nation  raising  a  cry  of  the  threat  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Agnew-B  first  teat  was  South  Korea,  where 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  demanded  $3  bil- 
lion in  economic  aid  and  military  eqxilpment 
as  "recompense"  for  n.S.  withdrawal  of  30.000 
of  Its  64.000  troops  stationed  In  South  Korea 
Agnew  parried  Park's  lobbying  with  aklll  and 
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pT«mla«d  nothing— except  tbat  the  troops 
wfltild  be  wtthdi«wn. 

Caokbodla  was  an  even  stemar  teat.  Its 
Chief  of  state  wanted  blanket  aasuranoe  of 
\JB.  military  help  against  the  Commtmlata 
e»«m  to  the  point  of  sending  t7.8.>troopa  back 
Into  Cambodia.  Here.  too.  Agnew  managed  to 
leave  his  hoet  with  a  feeling  of  warm  trtend- 
ahlp  and  hope— but  wtttuut  making  any 
commttmeots. 

Agnew's  trip  has  won  him  added  creden- 
tial-^ for  biB  next  job.  that  of  campalgtLlng 
for  Republican  candidates  in  the  November 
electtons.  It  can  be  hoped,  however,  ttiat  he 
wUl  continue  to  abow  taie  same  gifts  for  di- 
plomacy and  tact  tn  that  Job  that  he  dla- 
plared  la  his  delicate  mlBalAn  to  the  Asian 
natlona. 


OEOROE  J.  BURGKA  national 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CHAMPION. 
HONORED  BY  HOUSE  SMALL 
BUSINESS    COMMTTTSB 

HON.  JOE  L,  EVINS 

or  TXNansaxB 

IN  THE  BOT78X  OF  RCPEEXSENTATrVn 

Tuetdap,  Sh>tember  IS,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man, recently  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business.  In 
this  connection,  1  place  In  the  Record 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Burger,  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  committee,  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  Mr.  Burger's  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Standard-Star  of  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y. 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 
SsLVCT  Oomarm  on  Small 

BuBznsa. 
Wa»hington.  D.C..  AuQuat  13, 1970. 
yis.  Oxoaas  J.  Biraoxa. 

Vice  Prejridcat,  National  Fedenttion  of   In- 
dependent    Busines*.    Washtngton,    DXJ. 

Daaa  Qsoacx:  The  Members  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslnos  take 
this  means  of  commending  and  congratu- 
lating you  for  a  half-oentury  of  outatandlng 
service  to  tbe  small  buslnossmeD  of  America. 

Certainly  your  devoted  and  dedloated  work 
With  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  and  with  other  small  business 
organisations  haa  greatly  strengthened  small 
bualness  and  our  competitive  free  entnprlse 
system. 

Tou  have  stood  tall  as  a  great  champion 
of  amall  bualness.  Assisted  by  your  vast  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  small  business, 
your  determination,  your  wisdom  and  your 
enthualaam.  great  progress  haa  been  made 
In  assuring  smell  bustneasmen  throughout 
tbe  Nation  of  a  "fair  break"  In  many  areas 
of  our   competitive   free   enterpriie   system. 

Prom  the  time  that  you  aaslsted  in  or- 
ganising tbe  New  York  Tire  Dealers  Aasoda- 
tlon  In  1020,  you  have  fought  the  battle  for 
small  business — year  In  KSd  year  out — day 
In  and  day  out — never  relaxing  your  vigilance 
or  diminishing  your  efforts. 

Certainly  one  of  the  highlights  of  yoiur 
oareer  was  the  creation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy In  1663  and  as  a  permanent  agency  in 
1968.  The  hand  of  Oecnge  Burger— your  ad- 
vice and  counsel — were  much  in  evidence  In 
the  events  that  led  to  the  achievement  ot 
these  slgnifioant  milestones  In  small  bual- 
ness history  in  Amerloa. 

You  have  battled  for  a  "fair  break"  lo 
taxee  for  small  buatneea — and  you  played 
Important  roles  In  the  paaeage  of  such  legls- 
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tatlon  u  the  flirt  Btep  fx  nylaUm  of  JB68, 
the  MTcn  percent  Inveetment  credit  In  1963, 
and  the  equallaatlon  ot  taxe*  on  tine  In  IMS. 

ffmnnff  othen. 

Tou  have  Uved  a  full  and  uaeful  life  of 
•errlca  to  this  Nation,  to  Oongreea,  and  to 
■mall  bualneee  throughout  our  country. 

Certainly  we  wlah  for  you  many  years 
oj  good  health  and  happiness — and  again. 
we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  great  serrlce 
to  this  Committee  and  to  the  Congrees. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  we 
are 

Sincerely  your  friends, 
Joe  L.  Evlns.  Chairman;  Wrtght  Pat- 
man,  Tom  Steed.  John  C.  Kluczynskl, 
John  D.  Olngell.  Neal  smith,  James 
C.  Oorman,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Wil- 
liam U  Hnngate,  BllTlo  O.  Oonte, 
James  T.  Broyhlll,  Prank  Horton,  Lau- 
rence J.  Burton,  J.  WUllam  Stanton, 
Daniel  E.  Button. 

fFrbm  the  Mew  BocheUe   (N.T.)   Standard- 
Star,  Aug.  M,  1970) 
OsoacK  BTntoia  Citxb  roa  Woax  m  Bekalt 
or  p^M^fi  Business 
Oeorge  J.  Btirger,  SO  Clinton  Place,  New 
BocheUe,   has  recelTed  the  commendations 
and  congratulations  of  the  Select  Committee 
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on  8m«U  BusLiMaa  ot  tbe  Houae  of  BaprMent- 
atlTM  "for  a  half-cantury  of  outstazkdlng 
serrlce  to  tbe  notutU  buBbMaemen  of  Amer- 
ica". 

Mr.  Burger,  who  commutee  between  m» 
borne  here  and  his  Washington  office.  Is  vice 
president  In  charge  of  the  legislative  office 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bxislness. 

He  said  the  citation,  signed  by  Bep.  Joe  L. 
Svlns,  chairman  of  the  select  committee, 
came  as  "quite  a  surprise"  as  he  found  It  on 
his  desk.  It  was  signed  also  bj  members  of 
the  committee.  Reps.  Wright  Patman,  Tom 
Steed,  John  Kluczynskl,  John  D.  Dlngell. 
Neal  Smith,  James  C.  Corman,  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo,  WUllam  L.  Bungate,  SUvlo  O. 
Conte.  James  T.  Broyhlll.  Frank  Horton, 
Lawrence  J.  Burton.  J.  WUUam  Stanton  and 
Daniel  E.  Button. 

The  citation  lauded  Mr.  Burger's  "devoted 
and  dedicated  work"  with  NPIS  and  with 
other  small  bvislness  organizations  which 
"has  greatly  strengthened  small  business  and 
our  competitive  free  enterprise  system'*. 

"You  have  stood  tall  as  a  great  champion 
of  small  business",  the  citation  continued. 
"Assisted  by  your  vast  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  small  business,  your  determination, 
your  wisdom  and  your  enthusiasm,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  assuring  small 
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buAlnesnnen  throughout  the  nation  of  a  fair 
break*  in  many  areas. 

"Prom  the  time  that  you  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  New  Tork  Tire  Dealers  Assocla- 
tion  In  1930,  you  have  fought  the  battle  for 
small  business — year  in  and  year  out — day 
in  and  day  out — never  relaxing  your  vlgllftnce 
(gf  ^llnttniiihing  your  efforts. 

"Certainly  one  of  the  highlights  of  your 
career  was  the  creation  of  the  Small  Bualnees 
Administration  as  an  Independent  agency  in 
1963  and  as  a  permanent  agency  in  1958. 
The  hand  of  Oeorge  Burger— your  advice  and 
counsel — were  much  in  evidence  in  the 
events  that  led  to  the  achievement  of  theee 
Blgnlflcant  milestones  in  small  business  his- 
tory In  America. 

"You  have  battled  for  a  'fair  break'  in 
taxes  for  small  business — and  you  played  im- 
portant roles  In  the  passage  of  such  leglala- 
tlon  as  the  first  step  tax  revision  in  1968, 
the  seven  percent  investment  credit  in  1»«3, 
and  the  equalization  of  taxes  on  tires  in 
1988,  among  others. 

"You  have  lived  a  full  and  useful  life  of 
service  to  this  Nation  and  to  Congress,  and 
to  small  buslnees  throughout  our  country- 

"Certainly  we  wish  for  you  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness — and  again,  we 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  great  service  to 
this  Committee  and  to  the  Congress." 
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SENATE— H'ednesrfay,  September  16,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Queniin  N.  Bur- 
dick,  a  Senator  from  tlie  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Divine  Father,  In  the  quietness  of 
this  new  morning,  speak  to  our  wistful 
and  btirdened  hearts  the  assurance  of 
Thy  presence.  Impart  to  us  the  cleansing 
and  power  for  which  we  yearn — peace  in 
the  midst  of  storm,  poise  luider  pressures, 
strength  amid  tensions,  wisdom  higher 
than  our  own  powers.  May  we  be  joined 
by  all  the  people  in  offering  to  Thee  our 
best  gift — our  lives — clean,  strong,  hon- 
est, trustworthy,  and  sacrificial. 

Suffer  us  not  to  despair  if  the  day  of 
peace  seems  tar  distant.  Keep  us  striving 
everlastingly  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  separate  men  and  nations,  to  keep 
our  lives  saturated  with  friendliness,  to 
infuse  in  others  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  brotherhood,  and  to  be  receptive  to 
the  radiant  light  and  sure  direction  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  whose  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.8,  Senat*. 
Presidknt  pro  tiufobz. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
1  appoint  Hon.  QuEtfTiN  N.  Buxdick,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  North  Daisota.  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

RlCHASn  B.  RtTSSZLL, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. September  15,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
CXVI aoi»— Part  M 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  disiin- 
Ktiished  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Javitsi  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  mornmg  business  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oirieicd. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    90B 
AMENDMENT     TO    PROVIDE     FVLL    VOTING     RE^^.IE- 
SENTATION   IN   CONCHKfiS  POB  TKK  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Mathias, 
and  Senator  Church.  Senator  Cranston. 
Senator  Eagleton.  Senator  Gravel, 
Senator  Harris,  Senator  Magnusok.  Sen- 
ator Mondale,  Senator  Nelson.  Senator 
Proxmire.  and  Senator  Stevens,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  wUl  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  amend 
the  United  States  Constitution  to  provide 
full  voting  representation  In  Congress 
for  the  District  of  Columbia — two  Sena- 
tors and  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled 
on  the  basis  of  its  population.  It  Is  my 
intention  to  call  up  this  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  during  the  present 
debate. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  for  this  amend- 
ment to  be  considered  as  part  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  is  now  fixed  on  the 
current  debate  in  the  Senate,  as  we  seek 
to  resolve  the  question  of  the  manner  In 
which  all  oiir  Nation's  citizens  are  to  be 
represented  by  their  President  and  it  Is 
fitting  that  we  also  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital are  to  be  represented  in  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  Injustices  In 
our  democracy  today  Is  our  failure  to 
give  fiill  voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. In  recent  years,  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  toward  extendmg 
the  franchise  and  broadening  the  base  of 
representative  government  m  America. 
Most  recently,  we  voted  overwhelmingly 
last  spring  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18, 
thereby  bringing  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans into  the  mainstream  of  the  political 
process. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  is  now 
at  hand  to  take  another  major  step  for- 
ward in  our  long  march  toward  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  representative  govern- 
ment for  aU  our  people.  The  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  the  injustice  to  wliich 
the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
been  so  luifalrly  subjected  for  so  long. 
The  time  has  come  to  give  full  voting 
representation  in  Congress  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

SUMMARY     OF    THE     PROPOSED     CONS  ill  U I  ION  AL 
AMENDMENT 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  provide  fiill  voting  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  amendment  would  con- 
tain seven  principal  provisions: 

First,  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  elect  two  Senators  and  the 
numl)er  of  Representatives  in  Congress — 
probably  two — to  which  the  District 
would  be  entitled  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

Second,  eacli  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive would  be  reqiiired  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  District. 

Third,  each  Senator  or  Representative 
would  possess  the  same  qualifications  as 
to  age  and  citizenship  and  have  the  same 
rights,  privileges  and  obligations  as  other 
Senators  or  Representatives. 

Fourth,  a  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  filled  by  a  special  election  by 
the  voters  in  the  District. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  provision  In  the  23d  amend- 
ment for  determining  the  number  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
to  be  appointed  for  the  District.  How- 
ever, depending  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
each  Senator  or  Representative  from  the 
District  would  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  choosing  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  cases  where  the  presidential  elec- 
tion is  decided  by  the  Congress. 

Siirth,  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  Implement  the  amendment  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Seventh,  the  amendment  would  have 
31967 
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to  be  raufled  by  the  Slates  separately        D;st:Kt  vS  Columbia  lepicteniation  iii  iiiiliions  ol  dollars  without  representa- 

from  the  direct  popular  election  amend-     Congress,  however,  is  more  than  lost  a  lion,  and  their  son.s  are  drafted  to  nsnt 

men,  prize  lor  the  citizens  of  the  District    It  and  die  in  Vietnam    111  couniless  ways, 

,™,'-. -,^,,.M»,A«PKsiNT.TioNracos-     15  Liko  ft  iyHibol  of   the   problems  and  the  people  of  Washington  bear  the  manl- 

"^^^^r„o";^"""^.\".^"o,     aspirations  of   the   Nation   as  a  whole,  fold  re.spo.isibUities  of  Federal  citu^n- 

colTmbia  For  the  United  States,  the  worlds  preat-  ship,  but  Ihey  are  denied  Uie  opportu- 

-rh»  „-r,-,r,-»rt  nmendment  deals  only     e-t  democracy,  tu  deny  the  riEht  of  repic-  nity  to  participate  in  making  the  laws 

^,^L^;^r,«fion  m  Conii-^s  for    he     .-entaf.on  to  the  i,eople  ol  :i.-.  capital  i-^  by  which  they  are  governed, 
nH^ri.^orAZmbra^t  «  noiTproot^'     unconscionable,  and  the  shame  of  the         To  deny  District  citizens  a  voice  and 

S^  hnnfe    r  1^50^     he    D^st^lct     cS      dfuiai  IS  compounded  by  the  butcr  racial  a  vote  in  the  Congres.-,  i.s  not   otily  to 

,»n.  nf    he  Nntiin's  Capita    have  never     emotions  to  which  it  gives  rise.  All  of  us  deny  764,000  people  Uieir  rightful  rcp- 

r^  rJn;^  eft*  u^in  Con«e^    Irom       m  Congress,  whatever  the  State  or  dis-  reseniai.on  m  the  Senate  or  House    At 

LiK-   h'l^weveVn  times  D^tttev  have     Irict  we  represent,  have  the  obligation  to  least  in  part,  it  is  al.o  to  deny  more  than 

hart^hnmerile'    tlie  ?  Sit  t^  choise  the'r     eliminate  this  blight  on  the  principles  of  3r>  million  people  in  16  dillerent  States 

had  nome  rule— the  right  to  cnoo;.e  tne.r  j  ,11^.  mn  alleiition  of  their  own  Senators 

?un.''^rorr8r'l"hen  tVe  DUr^ct'of         The    rTgm 'of    representative   govern-  and  Representatives.  These  are  the  peo- 

^„uT;;h^rwi.ffi;st  estlbU^hed  by  Con       >"ent   is   fundamental   to  democracy   in  pie  represented  by  the  12  Senators  and 

S^^'dTsT*    When  Congrei  eSi"-      America.   Nowhere    in    America    should  32  Representatives  servmg  on  the  Sen- 

f.1S  ^eiecme'nfficK  for  Sie  oitrict-     'he  principle  of  representative  govern-  ate  and  House  Conmuttees  on  the  Dls- 

^^,^n    ofrhel?,tnc?hadatle^t"ome     ment  be  more  firmly  established  than  in  tnct    of    Columbia    and    the    respective 

ri^^f/ii^L    elf  Government  the  Nations  Capital  In  Washington  to-  appropriations  subcommittees. 

w^rnnlu    suomrrtheTrmciple   o:     dav.    however,    democracy    is    weakest         Although    representation   in  Congress 
Hi,»  rn"/for  ,he  Di.t  fct  of  Co  Snibia      «herc  it  should  be  strongest.  In  Uus  city  tor  the  District  will  not  end  the  parlici- 
?„,;!/lv,rnnere^fl  intend  toTiake     where    the    pnneiple    of    represenUtive  pation  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
,     „„»ffnf,^en^\hev^arsofIrus-     government    should    be    practiced    with  Senate  and  House  District  Committees,  i 
?  f  Mn?^ffnrr,o  »eh,e  e  th^  b^ic  ^-     Pnde  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  the  rest  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  at  east 
J^^^wh»^^ve^  the  result  of  ofZ  ef-     of  the  country  and  to   Uie  entire   free  Senators  from  Uie  niost  populous  States 
T-  ^n^.^er    «^leaft  we   cSi   agree     world,  democracy  is  shamefully  lackm.,  like  New  York,  would  be  more  free  to  de- 
^„?^;h^^rtn^e•-entat!or^n  ConTre^    rr     By  .some  cruel  irony,  a  nation  founded  vote  then  attention  to  their  own  consut- 
?h    r^fL,  nf  rohmibm  iLbSth  deserved     'is  a  haven  from  oppression  and  tyranny  uents  and  would  not  also  be  assigned  the 
^!.       ,«L                                                      denies  to  the  citizens  of  its  capital  the  responsibility  of  the  detailed  local  work 
and  justified.                                                     blessings    of    democracy.    Indeed,    it    is  ol  a  District  Committee.  It  is  notorious. 
THi  ~tM  FOR  reu.  VQTiMmtPMsiNiATK.N  IN                  «aidthat    Washiugton     DC.     is  m  the  present  situauon.  tnat  Senators 
coNu»^,  .o«  TH.  Dtsraic-r  o,  cot-iiuBu        ^"„c^^s  last  colony  and  Bepresentatives  on  the  District  Corn- 
Full  voting  representation  in  Congress         washin^'ton  today  is  a  citv  of  764,000  mitiees  are  too  often  obliged  to  put  Uieir 
IS  an  act  of  simple  Justice  for  the  Disii-ict       j,,  j^   u  has  a  populaUon  greater  than  work   on  national   legislation   ahead  of 
of  Columbia  that  is  long  overdue.  For     [hat  of -och  of  11  States  Together,  thase  their  work  on  District  legislation.  Clearly, 
nearly  a  century,  every  e£tort  to  accom-     j,  3^^,^^  j^^^.^  ^  ^^^^i  „,  39  representa-  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  Senators 
plish  this  goal  has  met  with  uniform     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Senate  and  the  House.  Yet.  and  Representatives  on  Uiose  conunlt-       ^ 
frusirauon  and  defeat.  It  is  tune  now     ^j^^  people  of  Washmgton  have  no  voice  tees  whose  primary  loyalty  would  be  to       = 
for  Congress  to  act  to  end  this  injusUce.     (Whatever  in  Congress  By  contrast,  those  the  citizens  of  the  District, 

Thanks  to  the  23d  amendment  to  the  jj  gyneg  are  currently  represented  as  Of  course,  m  the  early  years  of  oui' Re- 
Constitution.  adopted  in  1961.  the  citi-  follows  PfWic  the  status  of  the  District  of  Co- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now  Popumnon  ■  lumbia  wa.s  not  the  same  as  it  is  today, 
eligible  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice     s„  senators,  no  Representatives:  Our  Founding  Fathers  had  no  idea  that 

President    But    there  is  still  an  unfair        Disinct  of  Columbia —  764.000  -.nc    pastures,    marshes,    and    cornfields 

barrier  agamst'  their  participation  111  the     1^"  sma-.urs,  iwo  Representatives:  ^long  the  Potomac  River  would  one  day 

national    legislature.    By    some    strange        "»;!""  -V.^; ]*^'^  become  the  residence  for  nearly  a  milhon 

anomalv.  citizens  of  Uie  District  can  vote        f;^""^""^' J^J'^So  P«0Ple  »""  'he  center  0    one  of  the  Na- 

for   their  President,   but  not  for   their        Montana';::::;:::::::;:::::::.":  ssaiooo  Uon's  greatest  metropolitan  areas, 
own  representatives  m  Congress,                      soutn  Dakota 861.000         Today,  however,  the  situation  is  differ- 
There  is  no  reasonable  basis  to  con-        Nurtu  Dakota 810.000  ent.  The  Nation's  Capital  has  expanded 

tmue  to  exclude  the  citizens  ol  the  Dis-     T«o  Senaiors.  one  BepreaentaUve;  into  a  vast  and  complex  society,  the  heart 

tnct  from  the  right  of  representation  in        Delaware Ma.ooo  of  democracy  in  America    WashrngUin- 

Congress.  We  can  no  longer  ignore  the        I'ZX }|V^  iaus  live  with  precisely  the  same  i^ues 

fact  that  the  power  of  the  vote  in  Con-        ^TmC SmC  'hat  face  every  other  part  of  the  Nation. 

gress  determmes  much  of  the  lue  and        *^^J°«   ■;:;:::;;;:;;;;;;;;:::  Si:ioo  war  and  race,  poverty  and  ermine,  edu- 

directionof  the  Nation.  Even  Without  the  ,„  .,      .  cation  and  health  are  the  great  i-ssiies  of 

power   of   tlS  vote    the   people   of   the        '  Preliminary  1970  census  estimate.  „^  u^^.  and  they  vitaUy  affect  all  our 

District  are  still  required  to  fulfill  aU  the         The    Nation    is    now    completing    the  people.  Only  in  Wasliington.  however,  are 

oblisatoiii  of  American  citizen.ship.  But     1970  census,  from  which   these  figure.s  American  citizens  denied  a  voice  in  solv- 

because  they  have  no  voice  m  shaping  the     are  derived.  Article  I.  section  2  of  the  Ins  these  problems.  The  laws  and  policies 

laws  by  which  Uiev  are  governed,  they     Constitution    requires   that    the   census  that  personaUy  affect  the  daily  '"■es  or 

are  relegated  to  the  status  of  second-class     shall  be  taken  at  least  once  every   10  Washington  residents  are  entirely  dlc- 

citizens  m  our  society.  years.  Although  the  census  now  lulfiUs  taud  by  us  in  Congress.  Vet.  not  one  of 

The  residents  of  the  Federal  City  are     many  purposes,  the  Constitution  makes  us  in  Congress  is  a  direct  representaUve 

as  deeply   concerned  ab-iut  their  city's     clear  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  City, 
condition  and  future  as  are  the  residents    census    is    to    determine    congressional        Equally  unportant.  the  vast  political 

of    Boston     New    York.    Chicago,    Los     representaUon  in  the  House  of  Repre-  changes  in  our  society  in  recent  years 

Angeles   or  any  other  American  metro-     sentatives.  Ironically,  in  the  District  of  have  placed  extraordinary  emphasis  on 

yolLS   But  Washlngtonians  do  not  share     Columbia,  the  national  census  continues  the  fair  and  equal  partlcipaUon  of  every 

equally  with  other  Americans  in  the  op-     to  fulfill  every  puniose  except  Us  pri-  citizen  in  the  most  basic  right  of  all  in 

portunity    to    make   the   decisions   that     marv  purpose  our  democraUc  society— the  right  to  vote, 

affect  their  lives.  Only  a  constituUonal         As    viewed    by    our    Nation  s    ofTicial  The  decade  of  the  sixties  brought  enor- 

amendment    granting    full    repiesenta-     policy,  Washmgtonians  are  equal  tor  the  mous  progress  m  this  area  to  millions  of 

tion  in  Congress  will  enable  citizens  of     purpose  of  taxation,  the  draft,  and  all  Americans,  The  CivU  Rights  Acts    the 

the  District  to  enjoy  each  of  the  rights     the  other  duties  of  citizensliip.  but  not  Voting  Rights  Act.  the  abohtion  of  the 

granted  to  all  Americans  by  the  Ccnstltu-     for  the  purpose  of  represent.ition,  Ejch  poll  tax,  the  reapportionment  decisions 

tion  of  our  country.  year,   they   are  taxed  for  hundreds  of  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now  the  18- 
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year-old  vote,  are  Just  a  few  of  the  great 
steps  we  have  taken  in  recent  years  to 
achieve  the  ideal  stated  so  eloquently  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
"Governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

At  the  same  time,  the  remarkable  ad- 
vances we  have  secured  in  other  areas 
demonstrate  even  more  clearly  the  in- 
justice to  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Washington  citl7.ens  are  condemned. 
By  denying  them  the  right  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  we  rob  them  of  one 
of  the  basic  birthrights  of  American 
citizens. 

In  large  part,  I  believe,  the  ahsence  of 
District  of  Columbia  representation  m 
Congress  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
apathy,  not  conscious  discrimination. 
Wherever  I  travel  in  Massachusetts,  I 
find  that  people  are  amazed  to  hear  that 
the  citizens  of  Washington  have  no  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  Now  that  the 
plight  of  the  Nation's  Capital  is  becom- 
ing familiar  in  States  throughout  the 
country,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  remedy 
will  be  swift. 

I  fully  understand  the  Issues  raised  by 
those  concerned  about  the  changing  re- 
lationship of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Congress  to  the  District.  We  all 
know  that  this  ts  not  and  has  never  been 
a  static  relationship.  Rather,  the  rela- 
tionship has  undergone  a  process  of  con- 
tinual evolution  through  the  years. 

It  Is  fair  to  say.  however,  that  the  only 
real  controversy  in  the  debate  has  al- 
ways been  over  the  question  of  home 
rule — a  question  entirely  separate  from 
the  fundamental  Issue  of  representation 
In  Congress  for  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Agonizing  debates  over  many  years 
have  produced  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posals to  resolve  the  question  of  home 
rule  Some  have  suggested  a  Federal  en- 
clave, withholding  most  of  all  Federal 
property  from  municipal  Jurisdiction, 
but  restoring  all  the  rest  to  local  control. 
Others  call  for  complete  local  self-gov- 
ernment, subject  only  to  such  minimum 
controls  as  may  be  clearly  essential  lo 
protect  the  seat  of  Federal  Goverrunent, 

No  such  bitter  controversy  surrounds 
the  question  of  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  This  is  one  con- 
temporary need  to  which  Congress  can 
and  should  respond.  The  people  of 
Washington  are  entitled  to  full  voting 
representation  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  It  is  long  past 
time  for  Congress  to  demonstrate  to  our 
own  people  and  to  people  throughout  the 
world  that  In  America,  democracy  exists 
for  all. 

SFNATT  JOINT  RCSOLtrnON  1  AS  AN  APPROPRIATE 
VrHICLS  FOR  ACHIEVINC  Pt'LI.  VOTING  REPRE- 
SENTATION IN  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

As  I  have  already  briefly  indicated,  I 
believe  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  Is 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  achieving  full 
votliig  representation  in  Congress  lo  the 
District  of  Columbia  At  a  time  when  we 
in  Congress  are  considering  a  change  in 
one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  our 
democracy — the  w  ay  we  choose  our  Pres- 
ident— It  Is  fitting  that  we  also  consider 
one  of  the  most  glaring  additional  flaws 


m  our  democracy — the  lack  of  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  for  the  citizens  of 
tlie  Nations  Capital. 

I  firmly  believe  tJiat  no  action  we  take 
on  the  amendment  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia representation  should  be  permitted 
to  Jeopardize  the  pending  amendment 
for  popular  election  of  the  President  For 
far  too  long,  we  have  failed  to  act  to  in- 
sure that  our  President  is  the  peoples 
President,  not  a  minority  President 
chosen  by  the  electoral  college  or  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Therefore,  our 
first  priority  must  be  to  insure  prompt 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  pending  res- 
olution, which  has  already  passed  the 
House,  so  that  it  may  be  sent  quickly  to 
the  States  for  ratification 

Obviously,  belore  proceeding  with  the 
amendment  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation, we  must  be  certain  that  we 
will  not  jeopardize  the  popular  election 
amendment.  It  is  my  belief  that  there 
will  be  no  such  jeopardy,  and  that  the 
Senate  and  House  procedures  are  fully 
adequate  to  Insure  this  result. 

Six  months  ago.  similar  arguments 
were  made  agamsi  our  ef?o-t  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  by  amending  the 
voting  rights  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 
To  do  so.  it  was  .said,  might  endanger 
passage  of  the  voting  rights  bill  itself. 
We  know  now  that  those  arguments  were 
wrong.  By  Llie  overwhelmmg  vote  of 
(!4  to  17.  the  Senate  passed  the  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age.  The  entire 
Senate  bill  was  accepted  by  the  House 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
As  a  result,  next  January  1.  the  Supreme 
Court  willing.  II  miUion  new  young  vot- 
ers between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  will 
be  eligible  to  go  to  the  polls  for  the  flrst 
time. 

Indeed,  it  seems  clear  In  retrospect 
that,  far  from  Jeopardizing  the  voting 
rights  bill,  the  voting  age  amendment 
actually  contributed  to  the  overall  pas- 
sage Oi  the  bill.  Similarly,  I  believe  the 
amendment  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation may  actually  contribute  to 
Senate  and  Hoase  pa.ssage  of  the  pending 
amendment  for  popular  election  of  the 
President, 

Moreover,  the  overwhelming  margin — 
300  U)  58 — by  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recently  approved  a  non- 
voting delegate  in  the  House  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  mdlcates  the  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  Hou-e  will 
also  accept  full  voting  representation  for 
the  District,  once  the  House  is  permitted 
to  vote  on  the  question. 

Of  course,  no  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ment will  Jeopardize  ratification  of  the 
popular  election  amendment  by  the 
States.  Under  clearly  establLshed  prece- 
dents, it  is  possible  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  single  resolution  submitting  a  series 
of  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
States,  with  the  provision  that  each  of 
the  amendments  is  to  t)ecome  effective  as 
soon  as  it  is  separately  ratified  by  the 
reqiured  number  of  States. 

This  was  the  procedure  followed  with 
respect  to  the  biU  of  rights,  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  In 
September  1789.  the  First  Congress  ap- 
proved a  resolution  submitting  12  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to  the 


States.  Ratification  of  amendments  3 
through  12,  which  l)ecame  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  was  completed  m  1791,  But  the 
flrst  two  amendments,  one  dealing  with 
representation  in  the  House  and  the  other 
affecting  the  compensation  of  Members 
of  Congre.ss.  were  never  ratified. 

Sunilarly.  in  the  86th  Congress,  the 
full  Senate  approved  a  resolution  con- 
taining three  separate  constitutional 
amendments.  In  1959.  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  had  favorably  reported 
an  amendment  authorizing  State  Gov- 
ernors to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whenever  the  total 
numl>er  of  vacancies  exceeded  half  the 
membership  of  the  House.  Under  the 
17th  amendment,  State  Governors  al- 
ready had  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  m 
the  Senate,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  enable  the  House 
to  be  reconstituted  in  the  event  of  a 
devastating  nuclear  attack  In  the  course 
of  the  Senate  fioor  debate  on  that 
amendment  in  1960.  two  additional,  un- 
related amendments  were  added : 

The  first,  offered  by  Senator  Spessakd 
HoLiAND,  would  have  repealed  Uie  poll 
tax  m  Federal  elections. 

The  second,  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  would  have 
given  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  right  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  a  Representative  in  the  House. 

The  House  refu<:ed  to  accept  the  3- 
part  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate,  In- 
stead, the  House  passed  a  resolution  con- 
taining only  the  provision  for  District 
of  Columbia  voting  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. The  House  version  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  and  eventually  became  the 
23d  amendment.  Thus,  what  is  now  the 
23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be- 
gan its  hfe  as  a  Senate  floor  amendment. 
It  is  precisely  this  procedure,  Justifled 
by  recent  history",  that  I  seek  to  follow 
for  District  of  Columbia  representation 
in  Congress. 

Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  the  23d 
amendment  was  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
ratified  amendments  in  the  history  of  the 
Constitution.  The  amendment  passed 
Congress  and  was  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification  In  Jime  1960. 

It  was  ratified  before  the  end  of  March 
1961.  Less  than  10  months  elapsed  be- 
tween final  action  by  Congress  on  the 
amendment  and  ratification  by  the 
States.  Unlike  the  prospects  of  ratlflca- 
tion  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  by  the 
States,  therefore,  which  now  seem  in- 
creasmgly  uncertain,  I  am  confident  that 
the  States  will  embrace  the  District  of 
Columbia  representation  amendment  as 
enthusiastically  as  they  embraced  the 
23d  amendment,  U  only  Congress  will  lift 
the  barrier  it  has  Imposed  for  so  long. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  what  I 
think  is  already  clear.  Over  the  past  80 
years,  hundreds  of  different  resolutions 
have  been  mtroduced  In  Congress  to  es- 
tablish voting  representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  all  efforts  to 
achieve  this  goal  have  met  with  uniform 
frustration  and  defeat.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  18-year-old  voting  provision, 
there  is  no  realistic  possibility  that  a  pro- 
posal on  Its  own  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia representation  in  Congress  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
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the  Senate  or  cleared  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  at  any  lime  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Our  goal  of  bringing  a  greater  measure 
of  democracy  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton can  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  floor  amendment.  1  am  hopeful,  there- 
fore that  all  of  us  m  the  Senate  wUl  give 
the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  op- 
portunity that  Is  at  hand. 
rm.L  vctTlNC  EipnEsrirrATtoN  and  thi  non- 

VOTIKO     DELIOAT* 

On  Wednesday.  September  9.  the  Sen- 
ale  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signatuie  a  bill  to  create  a  nonvoting 
delegate  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  \usust  10,  the  nonvoting  delegate 
btU  had  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  overvrheUnlng  vote  of  300- 
57  Shortly  thereafter,  upon  consulting 
pubUcly  and  privately  with  leaders  In 
District  of  Columbia  affairs  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  asked  the  majority 
leader  to  defer  Senate  consideration  of 
the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  untU  after  the 
Labor  Day  recess. 

I  believed  that  this  brief  delay  would 
enliance  the  prospect  of  achieving  full 
voting  representation  in  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  confident 
that  the  delay  would  in  no  way  jeopard- 
ise the  enactment  of  the  nonvoting  dele- 
gate bill  m  this  Congress. 

As  I  made  clear  at  the  time,  I  fuUy 
supported  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  com- 
mended the  successful  efforts  of  Senator 
Tymmgs,  Congressman  NiLSCS,  and  Dis- 
trict leaders  In  bringing  this  goal  with- 
in easj-  reach  at  last.  I  especially  com- 
mended Mayor  Walter  Washington, 
David  Carhner,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
tl-ie  District  for  the  common  bond  of 
unity  they  formed  In  successfully  urging 
passage  of  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill 
in  the  House.  These  leaders  have  served 
the  District  well.  There  Is  no  difference 
among  us  on  the  overall  goal.  The  ques- 
tion that  arose  was  entirely  one  of  timing 
»nd  legislative  strategy. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  District 
leaders  with  whom  I  conferred  shared  mj' 
concern  that  the  immediate  passage  of 
the  nonvoting  delegate  would  diminish 
tlie  very  real  opportunity  we  have  In  this 
Congress  to  achieve  oui  vastly  more  Im- 
portant goal  of  full  voting  repre«entatlon 
for  the  District  of  Columbia— two  voting 
Senators  and  two  voting  Congressmen. 
Already,  sentiment  had  begun  to  de- 
velop In  Congress  that  the  nonvoting 
delegate  Is  enough  of  an  accocnpllsh- 
ment  for  this  session  and  this  Congress. 
It  18  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  nonvoting 
delegate  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself.  The  only 
real  value  It  has  Is  as  an  Interim  meas- 
ui-e  a  half-way  house  to  Ude  us  over  the 
brief  period  while  a  constituUonal 
amendment  for  full  voting  representa- 
tion is  enacted  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States. 

Last  Wednesday,  when  the  Senate  re- 
turned from  Its  Labor  Day  recess,  I 
conferred  again  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  leaders  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  light  of  the  Impending  rush 
toward  congressional  adjournment.  It 
was  clear  that  the  Senate  action  on  the 
nonTOting  delegate  bill  should  no  longer 


be  delayed.  More  important.  It  was  also 
clear  that  the  brief  delay  in  Senate  ac- 
tion had  succeeded  in  bringing  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  local  and  naUonal 
attention  to  the  higher  goal  we  seek- 
full  voting  representation  In  Congress 
for  the  District— and  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  nonvoting 
delegate  as  an  Interim  measure  en  route 
to  full  voting  representation 

Wlthm  hours  after  I  removed  my 
hold  on  the  nonvoting  delegaU  bill,  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  cleared  for 
final  action  by  the  President. 

Now  that  the  nonvoting  delegate  Is 
virtually  a  reality,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  return  our  attention  to  the  true  goal. 
We  must  adopt  the  consUtutlonal 
amendment  I  have  offered,  and  submit 
It  to  the  .'.tates  for  ratlflcaUon.  Of 
course,  during  the  ratlflcatlon  process, 
the  District  will  have  the  acUve  voice 
and  benefit  of  the  nonvoting  delegate, 
who  will  be  a  forerunner  In  Congress  for 
the  voting  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  wUl  come  after  him. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  maintain  the 
momentum  we  have  begun  to  generate. 
We  simply  cannot  allow  the  status  of 
the  interim  delega'e  to  deteriorate  Into 
that  of  a  permanent  nonvoting  repre- 
sentative. At  last,  we  have  a  good  chance 
of  success,  if  only  we  keep  our  sights 
high,  and  do  not  relax  our  effort  beiore 
the  Job  is  done. 

pos^iULX    *aou«Errrs    AOAlwsr    roi-L    voTlwii 
atnieaBNTft-no?j  in  concuc^  foe  the  dis- 

TEICT    OF    COLtTMBIA 


In  the  past,  representation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  uncon- 
vincing opposing  arguments.  Because 
they  are  so  unconvincing,  most  of  us  who 
favur  representation  for  the  District  dis- 
miss these  arguments  as  a  cover  for  par- 
tisan politics,  or.  worse,  as  a  cover  for 
racism. 

Some  opponents  of  representauon  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  claim  that  the 
amendment  would  treat  the  District  as 
a  State.  They  say  that  the  District  Is  not 
a  State,  but  a  city,  smaller  than  at  least 
eight  other  cities  In  the  Nation,  and  that 
there  is  no  greater  reason  for  this  city  to 
be  represented  In  Congress  than  larger 
cities  which  are  denied  the  right.  This 
argument  Ignores  the  obvious  fact  that 
other  American  cities  are  poUtlcal  subdi- 
visions of  States,  which  are  already  rep- 
resented In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  For  years,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  traditionally 
been  treated  as  a  State  In  virtually  eTery 
major  Federal  grant  legislation.  In  pro- 
gram after  program.  In  statute  after 
statute,  all  of  us  In  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  well-lmown  clause — 

Por  the  purpOMi  ol  this  leglaUtloo,  the 
District  or  ColumbU  ahail  be  mated  ««  » 
Stale. 


This  argument  against  District  of  Co- 
lumbia representation  Is  heard  most  fre- 
QuenUy  In  relation  to  the  Senate.  The 
objection  Is  raised  that  only  States 
should  be  represented  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  and 
cannot  ever  become  a  State. 

I  believe  that  we  can  accept  the  logic 
of  this  argument  without  making  it  dis- 


positive. I  share  the  strong  concern  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  for  the  tradi- 
tions and  prerogaUves  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  also  feel  a  strong  concern  agamst  the 
Injustice  of  denying  a  substantial  group 
in  our  population  the  right  to  participate 
In  making  Uie  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed.  Vital  legislation  affecting  the 
lives  of  all  the  citizens  In  the  Nation  is 
debated  in  every  session  of  the  Senate 
Until  the  people  of  the  EHstrict  are  rep- 
resented In  the  Senate  as  weU  as  in  the 
House  they  will  not  have  the  right  of 
true  self-government  that  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  citizen. 

In  addition,  by  accepting  two  Senators 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  os  part  of 
the  amendment,  as  weU  as  representation 
In  the  House,  the  Senate  itself  will  be 
demonstrating  Its  good  faith  to  the 
House.  Too  often,  as  the  recent  House 
debate  on  the  nonvoting  delegate  made 
clear,  the  Senate  has  been  generous  In 
proposing  representaUon  In  the  House 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  reluc- 
tant to  invite  the  District  Into  the  well 
of  the  Senate  itself.  Once  the  Senate  ac- 
cepts the  principle  of  full-voting  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  follow  suit. 

To  be  sure,  the  status  of  Uie  District  of 
Columbia  Is  unique  In  the  politics  and 
geography  of  America.  Obviously,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  not  grant  voting  repre- 
senution  In  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  to  Puerto  Rico,  unless  that  Com- 
monwealth chose  to  become  a  State.  We 
know,  however,  that,  unlike  all  our  other 
territories,  past  or  present,  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  never  aspire  to  sute- 
hood  in  the  United  States.  Can  we  really 
maintain,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of 
the  District  are  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
colonial  status,  to  denial  ol  the  most 
basic  right  In  civilized  society— the  right 
that  is  preservative  of  aU  other  rights, 
the  right  of  self-government?  Surely  this 
is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  preserv- 
ing the  traditions  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Senate. 

Nothing  in  our  Constitution  or  its  his- 
tory supports  the  Interpretation  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  not  Intended  to 
be  entitled  to  representation  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Indeed,  In  the 
Federalist.  No.  43.  James  Madison,  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  Constitu- 
Uon  wrote  that  the  prospective  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Federal  City  'will  have  had 
their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  govern- 
ment which  Is  to  exercise  authority  over 
them  "  Clearly.  Madison  was  assuming 
that  the  citizens  of  the  NaUon's  Capital 
would  be  represented  in  Congress. 

Another,  even  less  persuasive,  objection 
to  District  representation  rests  on  the 
proviso  In  article  V  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declares  that  "No  state,  without 
iU  consent,  shaU  be  deprived  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."  It  is  fax  too  late 
In  our  history  to  argue  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  would  deprive 
any  State  of  Its  "equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate."  In  light  of  the  history  of  the 
ConsUtutlon  and  the  precedents  under 
it,  the  meaning  of  article  V  is  clear— no 
single  State  may  be  given  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Senators  than  any  other  State. 


In  other  words.  It  was  the  Intention 
of  the  Foimdhig  Fathers  In  the  proviso  of 
article  V  to  make  clear  that  the  Senate 
could  never — even  by  Constitutional 
amendment — be  apportioned  by  popula- 
tion or  on  any  other  basis  that  would 
give  one  Swte  more  representatives  In 
the  Senate  than  any  other  State. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  Federal 
compromise  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787.  It  has  guided  us  for  200 
years,  and  It  la  Intended  to  endure 
throughout  our  history.  This  Is  all  that 
arUcle  V  means,  and  all  that  It  requires. 

In  addition,  article  V  has  never  been 
read  as  prohlbWng  the  represenutlon  of 
new  States  In  tJie  Senate,  even  though— 
obviously — the  admission  of  a  new  State 
dilutes  the  voice  and  power  of  the  exist- 
ing States  In  the  Senate.  Indeed,  since 
the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  original  13  SUtes,  37  new  StaUs  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  As  a  result, 
the  power  of  the  original  13  States  in 
the  Senate  has  bc-en  diluted  nearly  four- 
fold, from  two  twenty-sixths  to  two  one- 
hundredths.  Yet.  no  one  has  ever  argued 
that  any  of  the  original  13  States  has 
been  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate. 

The  principle  Is  clear.  Bo  long  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  represented  hi 
the  Senate  no  more  advantageously  than 
any  State.  It  carmot  be  said  that  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  deprives  any 
State  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  State  will  still  have  two  votes 
In  the  Senate,  and  each  State  will  stUI 
have  the  same  proportionate  vote  as 
any  other  State, 
mscxfrr  KrroBTS  to  ovtain  eki^csentation  in 

CONGEES5  rOB  TKt  D13TE1CT  OF  COLOMBIA 

Although  a  large  number  ol  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  for  full  vot- 
ing representation  In  Congress  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  l)een  Intro- 
duced over  the  years,  none  has  yet  come 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  de- 
velopments occurred  in  1967,  when  the 
Johnson  adnUnlstratlon  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  a 
single  voting  representative  for  the  Dis- 
trict In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  proposal  would  also  have  authorized 
Congress  to  act  by  statute  to  enlarge  the 
District  of  Columbia  representation  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  up  to  the 
representation  to  which  the  District's 
population  entitles  It.  Hearings  on  this 
proposal  were  held  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  Rouse  Judiciary  Committees  In 
the  90th  Congress. 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—under the  leadership  of  Its  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Congressman 
EHAjnna.  Ckllxh — reported  the  proposal 
in  a  much  more  far  reaching  form.  As 
reported,  the  proposal— essentially  the 
same  proposal  that  I  am  now  offering — 
would  provide  for  the  election  of  two 
Senators  by  the  voters  of  the  District 
and  election  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives based  on  the  city's  population. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee failed  to  act  on  the  proposal.  No 


further  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
House,  and  the  amendment  died  when 
the  Both  Congress  adjourned.  Neverthe- 
less, this  action  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  the  high -water  mark  of 
all  the  efforts  to  achieve  this  reform.  But 
for  the  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment already  complied  In  the  House, 
there  would  be  no  real  prospect  for  en- 
actment of  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

It  is  also  significant  that  a  few  years 
earlier.  In  1960,  the  full  Senate  itself 
had  accepted  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion In  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. By  a  vote  of  63  to  25 — well  over 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment — the  Senate 
accepted  an  :jnendment.  sponsored  by 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  which  would 
have  given  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  not  only  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections,  but  also  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 
Congress  was  authorized  to  determine 
by  statute  whether  the  District  repre- 
sentatives would  be  given  voting  privi- 
leges In  the  House.  The  provision  for 
District  of  Columbia  voting  In  presiden- 
tial elections  went  on  to  become  the  23d 
amendment,  but  the  provision  lor  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  representation  In  the 
House  died  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Today,  however,  a  decade  later, 
the  climate  In  that  committee  la  obvi- 
ously more  favorable  toward  full  voting 
representation  In  Congress  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

In  addition.  It  Is  worth  emphasizing 
that  the  principle  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia representation  in  Congress  has  broad 
and  bipartisan  support.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  April  1969,  President  Nixon  expressed 
the  administration's  strong  support  for 
District  of  Columbia  representation  in 
Congress.  As  the  President  stated: 

It  Bliould  oSend  tlie  democratic  aense  of 
this  nation  that  the  .  .  -  cltisens  of  tte  capi- 
tal comprising  a  population  larger  than 
eleven  of  Its  states  have  no  voice  In  Con- 
gress. 

Last  October,  and  again  as  recently  as 
last  Friday,  President  Nixon  reiterated 
his  strong  concern  for  voting  representa- 
tion In  Congress  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District.  As  part  of  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  September  11,  entitled  "A  Call 
for  Cooperation,"  the  President  empha- 
sized his  view  that  the  lack  of  repre- 
sentative government  for  the  people  of 
the  District  was  "one  of  the  truly  im- 
aoceptable  facts  of  American  Me."  As 
the  President  said: 

I  snare  tbe  chagrin  that  most  Americana 
feel  at  tbe  fact  that  Congress  continues  to 
deny  self-government  to  the  nation's  capital. 

As  long  ago  as  December  1952,  Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  need  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation In  Congress.  As  he  put  It,  tax- 
ation without  representation  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  Nation.  He 
specifically  expressed  his  strong  feeling 
that  something  was  basically  wrong  in 
America  if  we  tax  the  citizens  of  the 
District  and  draft  their  children  for  mil- 
itary service,  but  do  not  give  them  the 
right  to  vote. 


vonxo  aioms  of  bxsqixnts  of  the  ditteict 

OF    OOLCntBU    tTPOK    TTS    SSTABUSaMKNT    AS 
THX   SKAT   OF   TBI   FKD^UI.   GOVzaKKXKT 

The  origin  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  found  In  article  I,  section  8.  clause  17 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To  exar- 
else  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  Cases  what- 
soever,  over  the  District  (not  exceeding  ten 
Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particu- 
lar States,  and  the  acceptance  or  Cooeraas, 
become  the  Seat  or  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1788,  the  year  after  the  Constitution 
was  ratified,  Maryland  ceded  territory 
for  the  District.  In  1789,  Virginia  also 
ceded  territory.  From  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  cessions,  the  lO-mile  square  area 
on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac  River  con- 
stituting the  original  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  setected. 

In  the  Residence  Act  of  July  18.  1790. 
Congress  approved  the  territory  ceded 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  the  site  for 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
empowered  President  Washington  to  en- 
gage In  all  activities  necessary  for  the 
site  to  be  ready  for  occupation  and  use 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December  1800. 

The  original  lO-mlle-square  area — 100 
square  miles — approved  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  contained  two  municipalities — 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria.  Georgetown 
had  originally  been  laid  out  In  1752.  It 
was  Incorporated  by  Maryland  In  1789 
and  had  a  population  of  3,000  persons  In 
1800.  Alexandria  had  been  founded  In 
1749.  It  was  Incorporated  by  Virginia  In 
In  1790,  and  had  a  population  of  6,000  In 
1800. 

Prior  to  the  cut-off  date  of  the  first 
Monday  of  December  1800,  residents  of 
the  area  Included  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia continued  to  vote  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  their  respec- 
tive States,  as  well  as  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  for  local  offi- 
cials. In  the  case  of  the  national  election 
In  1800.  for  example,  voters  from  the 
newly  laid  out  city  of  Washington  cast 
their  ballots  at  Bladensbiu^,  Md-.  and 
residents  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria 
voted  In  their  respective  cities. 

The  right  to  vote  In  national  electtoni 
remained  In  force  tmtil  the  first  Mon- 
day In  December  1800.  when,  as  an- 
nounced In  an  opinion  by  Jtistlce  William 
Cranch  ol  the  VS.  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Di-strict  of  Columbia,  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Congress  over  the  District  took 
effect. 

In  1846.  at  the  EoUcltatlon  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Alexandria,  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  of  their  voting  rights  and  their 
representation  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Congress  ceded  the  30  square  miles 
of  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  District 
back  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  A  refer- 
endum by  the  people  of  the  area  ap- 
Eiroved  the  retrocession  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  nearly  80  percent.  In 
1838,  Georgetown  had  sought  retroces- 
sion tmsuccesslully.  Thus,  the  territory 
comprising  the  District  of  Columbia  to- 
day is  the  70  square  miles  of  the  origliial 
Maryland  cession. 

The  grievances  of  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria leadlnf  to  the  demand  tot  retro- 
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cession  to  Virginia  were  vividly  described 
by  RepresentaUve  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter 
ol  Virginia  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  the  retroces- 
sion bill.  The  reporter  of  the  debates 
summarized  Congressman  Hunter's 
speech  as  follows: 

He  spoke  of  the  imporumce  of  ilie  retro- 
cession to  the  people  of  Alexmndrla;  sad  de- 
plclted.  in  glovliig  colors,  tlie  blight  that 
bad  fallen  on  that  city  by  r<ason  of  her  de- 
pendence on  the  General  Oovemment:  her 
declining  commerce,  her  premature  decay; 
the  desolaUon  which  had  come  upon  her 
not  by  the  scourge  of  God.  but  by  the  hand 
of  man  He  believed  that  if  the  boon  con- 
temput«d  by  this  bill  were  granted,  the 
blessings  of  the  people  of  Aiesandrla  and  oT 
their  posterity  would  faU  upon  Congress. 
It  this  opportunity  was  neglected.  Con- 
gress would  be  responsible  for  whstever  evils 
might  result  Cong.  Globe.  a9th  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  p-778. 

The  echoes  of  these  grievances  are  still 
beard  today,  more  than  a  century  later, 
with  respect  to  the  descendants  of  the 
residents  of  the  original  Maryland  terri- 
tory ceded  to  the  Nation.  The  call  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  is  now  clear. 
EASLT  wrrozrs  TO  obtain  an^ESENTATiOM  m 

CONCBESS    rOK    THE    DIST*1CT    Of    COLCTHBlA 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, there  have  been  a  number  of  strong 
proponents  of  full  voting  representation 
in  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  of  the  eirliest  advocates  was  Mr. 
Augustus  B.  Woodward,  a  protege  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  wrote  a  series  of 
eight  articles  and  pamphlets  on  the  issue 
for  the  National  Intelligencer  between 
1801  and  1803.  In  this  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Considerations  on  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  of  Columbia"  and  signed 
"Epaminondas."  Mr.  Woodward  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  the  citizens  of  the 
new  District,  who  were  forced  to  endure 
the  very  sort  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation that  had  so  recently  triggered 
the  RevoluUonary  War.  As  Mr.  Wood- 
ward eloquently  stated : 

This  body  of  people  is  as  much  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizens  as  any 
other  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statt-s 
There  can  exl5t  no  necessilty  for  their  dlsen- 
francblsemeut.  no  necessity  for  them  to  re- 
pose on  the  mere  generosity  of  their  country- 
men to  be  protected  from  tyranny;  to  mere 
spontaneous  attention  for  the  regulation  of 
their  Interests  They  are  enUlled  10  a  par- 
ticipation In  the  geneml  councils  on  the 
prlnclp:ee  of  equity  and  reciprocity.  Con-sld- 
eratlons  on  the  Government  of  the  Territory 
of  Columbls.  Noe.  I-IV.  Georgetown  tCuaeum. 
1801-1803 


The  other  well-lmown  early  advocate 
of  District  of  Columbia  representation  in 
CoDgress  was  Theodore  W.  Noyes,  a  na- 
tive  Washingtonian  and  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Star  from  1908  to  1946.  In  1888, 
a  year  after  he  first  came  to  the  Star  as 
an  associate  editor.  Noyes  wrote  a  series 
of  five  articles,  entitled  'Some  of  Wash- 
ington's Grievances."  in  which  he  strong- 
ly urged  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
deserved  voting  representation  In  Con- 
Bren.  Throughout  his  Ufe.  Noyes  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  cause 
of  District  of  Columbia  representation  In 
Congress,  and  he  may  legitimately  be 
called  the  father  of  the  contemporary 
movement  for  such  representation. 

Indeed.  In  large  part,  the  history  of  the 


movement  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resenution  in  the  late  19th  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  Is  a 
chiotiicle  of  Noye's  activities.  Following 
his  famous  series  of  articles  in  1888.  it 
is  worth  noting  these  additional  land- 
marlcs: 

In  1914,  the  movement  began  to  gain 
broader  support  with  the  official  backing 
of  the  Washington  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  report  written  by  Noyes 
himself. 

In  1916.  Noyes  was  the  leading  witness 
at  the  first  Senate  hearings  ever  held  on 
representaUon  in  Congress  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  1917.  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commeree,  and 
many  other  organizations  joined  to  orga- 
nize the  "Citizens'  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Representation  for  the  District 
cf  Columbia,"  with  Noyes  as  chairman. 
Noyes  held  the  position  until  his  death, 
and  testified  frequently  for  the  commit- 
tee In  Senate  and  House  hearings. 

In  1922.  in  what  stood  for  many  years 
as  the  high  water  mark  of  the  legislation 
until  Congressman  Ckllct's  action  In 
1967.  the  Senate  District  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia amendment,  with  a  report  closely 
tracking  the  testimony  Noyes  had  given. 
By  1928.  Noyes  had  become  known 
across  the  NaUon  for  his  crusade.  Testify- 
ing before  Congress  at  the  age  of  70.  he 
was  praised  as  a  man  "of  invincible  de- 
termination and  unquenchable  hope." 

In  1946.  at  his  death,  Noyes'  will  cre- 
ated a  small  trust  to  continue  the  move- 
ment for  District  of  Columbia  repre- 
sentation tn  Congress.  In  the  words  he 
used  in  the  bequest.  Noyes  created  the 
trust  because  he  was  "convinced  that  no 
other  representation  is  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  men  and  women  of  my 
home  community."  In  1951.  the  trust 
published  a  volume  of  Noyes"  collected 
writings  on  the  subject,  entitled,  "Our 
National  Capital  and  Its  Un-Amerl- 
canized  Americans."' 

The  first  constitutional  amendment  to 
be  introduced  in  Congress  for  District  of 
Columbia  representation  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1888.  in  response  to  a  train  of 
events  set  In  motion  by  Noyes'  articles. 
On  March  10  of  that  year,  the  Star  car- 
ried the  fourth  article  of  Noyes'  series, 
describing  the  unfortunate  political 
plight  of  the  citizens  of  the  District.  In 
the  article.  Noyes  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  voting  representation  in 
Congress  for  the  District  by  one  Senator 
and  one  or  more  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  population.  As  Noyes  stated  in  his 
article: 

(The  Amendment)  would  t>e  a  compromise 
between  grantmg  only  local,  quallfled 
suffrage,  which  is  highly  objectionable  to  the 
District,  and  consenting  to  absolute  self- 
government  which  Involves  a  surrender  of 
national  control  over  the  capital,  and  to 
which  the  United  States  as  owner  of  one-half 
the  city  .  .  .  would  never  consent.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  course  la  sustained  by  all  the 
arguments  whlcb  go  to  show  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  "exclusive  legislation" 
by  Congress  should  not  be  hastUy  yielded, 
and  also  by  those  who  maintain  that  taxa- 
tion without  reprasentatloD  and  Inequality 
of  citizens  before  the  law  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exist. 


The  District  would  be  placed  In  certain 
respects  on  a  level  with  the  Stales.  Taxed  UHe 
them.  It  would  have  nice  them  a  voice  in  the 
disposition  of  the  general  taxes.  It  would 
not.  however,  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
fooling  with  them,  for  the  Sutes  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  general  government  only  In 
certain  defined  particulars,  whereas  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  subordinated  In  all  respects 
.  .  .  Enjoying  representation  In  Congress  and 
participation  In  the  choice  of  the  Prealdent. 
who  appoints  lU  local  oOcers.  Washington 
would  resemble  In  Its  municipal  government 
a  city  which,  after  voting  for  the  governor 
and  legislature  of  a  Stat*  Is  managed  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  former  and 
approved  by  the  latter.  Our  National  Capital 
and  Its  Vnamericanixed  Americana,  pp.  62- 
63. 

Shortly  after  publication  of  this  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Appleton  P.  Clark.  St.,  a  local 
civic  leader,  submitted  a  letter  request- 
ing presentation  of  an  amendment  to 
Congreia  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  and  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  amendment  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Blair,  and  was  printed 
in  the  Concbessional  Recohd  of  April  3, 
1888 — 50th  Congress.  The  amendment 
was  identical  to  the  proposal  outlined  by 
Mr-  Noyes.  On  April  5.  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciaiy  Committee  afked  to  be  discharged 
from  consideration  of  the  amendment 
for  technical  procedural  reasons,  and 
asked  that  the  amendment  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. 

On  May  15,  1888.  Senator  Blair  rein- 
troduced the  amendment  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82,  and  this  resolution  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  the  first  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Congress. 

During  the  51st  Congress,  two  consti- 
tutional amendments  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
11 — Decemlier  5,  1889 — and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18— December  9,  1889.  On 
December  19.  1889.  both  amendments 
were  reported  imtavorabiy  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elect' ons, 
with  the  recommendation  that  consid- 
eration be  indefinitely  postponed.  On 
September  17,  1890.  Senator  Blair  was 
recognized  and  spoke  strongly  before  the 
Senate  In  support  of  the  resolutions,  but 
they  remained  on  the  calendar  without 
further  legislative  action. 

Although  a  number  of  individuals 
made  efforts  to  promote  congressional 
representation  for  the  District  and  a 
number  of  constitutional  amendments 
were  introduced  during  the  ensuing 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  next  period  of 
major  Interest  in  the  proposal  did  not 
begin  until  1915. 

In  December  1915,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 37  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
32 — 64th  Congre.ss — were  introduced  by 
Representative  Richard  W.  Austin  of 
Termessee  and  Senator  George  E.  Cham- 
berlain of  Oregon.  The  resolutions  were 
identical,  and  provided  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  should  be  accorded  the 
status  of  dttznis  of  a  State  In  the  elec- 
tions of  President  and  Vice  President 
and  should  l>e  represented  in  Congress 
on  the  same  basis. 

On  February  24  and  25.  1918.  and  on 
March  2,  1916.  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  held  the  first 
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hearings  on  the  proposal  Theodore 
Noyes.  testifying  before  the  committee, 
presented  the  arguments  which  had  been 
promulgated  as  early  as  1801  in  the 
pamphlets  of  August  B.  Woodward. 

In  his  testimony,  Noyes  emphasized 
that  the  arguments  made  since  1800  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  represenution 
were  the  same,  basically,  as  those  he  had 
presented  in  his  article  In  the  SUr  In 
1888.  The  principle  of  self-government 
he  said,  was  so  basic  to  the  human  dlg- 
luty  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  District  that  Congress  should 
act  without  delay.  No  further  action  was 
taken  by  the  committee,  however,  and 
no  committee  report  was  filed. 

On  January  27,  1917,  near  the  end  of 
the  64th  Congress.  Senator  Chamberlain 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  196. 
This  proposal  is  of  importance  because 
it  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  per- 
missive forms  of  the  amendment  to  be 
introduced.  Under  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's new  amendment.  Congress  would 
have  been  authorized  to  act  by  statute  to 
give  the  residents  of  the  District  the 
swtus  of  citizens  of  a  State  for  the  pur- 
(lose  of  representation  in  Congress  and 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  earlier,  "mandatory" 
fonns  of  the  constitutional  amendment, 
representation  in  Congress  would  have 
been  required  by  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Between  1917  and  1921,  IS  additional 
resolutions  were  Introduced.  The  Senate 
District  Committee  held  a  new  round  of 
hearifigs  on  four  of  the  proposals,  and  on 
Februao'  21,  1922,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 133,  a  permissive  form  of  the  amend- 
ment, was  reported  favorably  by  Sen- 
ator Wesley  L.  Jones  of  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — Senate  re- 
port No.  607.  67th  Congress.  Except  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  District, 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee are  as  valid  and  current  today 
as  they  were  in  1922,  48  years  ago.  As 
the  committee  report  stated : 

Tet  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
437,571  Americans,  performing  justly  and 
honorably  all  the  duUes  of  peace  and  war, 
remain  without  any  representation  what- 
ever in  the  Oovemment  which  rules  and 
taxes  them,  nuikes  the  laws  they  must  obey, 
and  Bends  their  sons  to  battle. 

Wtiat  Is  there  in  our  scheme  of  government 
that  requites  that  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  should  l>e  the  one  capital  among  the 
civilized  nations,  the  Iniiabltants  of  which 
are  exciuCed,  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose, 
from  aU  participation  In  their  government? 

The  1922  report  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  was  twice  reaffirmed  In  subse- 
quent Congresses  without  hearing,  but  no 
further  substantial  legislative  action  was 
taken.  The  rising  tide  of  the  movement 
had  crested  and  begim  to  subside. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  vari- 
ous citizen  groups  had  begun  to  lend  in- 
creasingly active  support  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  representation  movement. 
Outstanding  among  them  was  the  Citi- 
zens" Joint  Committee  on  National  Rep- 
resentation for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  convened  Initially  on  November 
21,  1917.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  Washington's  principal 
commercial  and  civic  bodies,  and  was 
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Intended  to  become  a  smooth  working 
powerful  organiiration,  operating  solely 
and  with  one  voice  lor  the  passage  by 
Congress  and  ratification  by  the  State 
legislatures  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  representation  in  Congress 
tor  citizens  of  the  District.  Theodore 
Noyes  was  unanimously  elected  chair- 
man and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death.  July  4,  1946. 

The  Injustice  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation, and  the  participation  of  Dis- 
trict citizens  in  World  War  I  without  the 
full  political  status  of  their  comrades, 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  District 
of  Columbia  representaUon  issue  to  the 
forefront.  By  1919.  the  Citizetis'  Joint 
Committee  had  established  an  essentially 
all-inclusive  membership  among  local 
organizations  and  institutions.  The  rtills 
of  the  committee  contained  every  sig- 
nificant civic  and  business  organization 
in  Washington,  such  as  the  Cliamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  Federation 
of  Citizens'  Associations,  the  Oldest  In- 
habitants Association,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  many  others. 

The  Joint  committee's  executive  offi- 
cers had  laid  effective  groundwork  by 
visiting  several  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  their  tax  structure.  The  Wash- 
ington press  carried  long  accounts  of 
progress  toward  the  goal,  and  out-of- 
town  correspondents  kept  other  localities 
aware  of  the  movement. 

Red  stickers  were  printed  emphasizing 
that  the  400,000  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict paid  ti^xes,  obeyed  Federal  laws  and 
went  to  war.  but  were  forced  to  remain 
voteless.  Businessmen  attached  the  stick- 
ers to  their  nonlocal  correspondence. 
The  response  throughout  the  country  was 
surprisingly  rapid  and  heartening.  Many 
persons  offered  support  and  expressed 
astonishment  at  learning  that  Wasblng- 
tonlans  were  disfranchised,  or  that  they 
were  required  to  pay  taxes  in  any  form. 
And  yet.  although  not  a  dissident  note 
sounded  In  these  early  years,  no  action 
occurred  in  Congress. 

Then,  the  civic  front  began  to  crack. 
The  organizations  making  up  the  Joint 
committee  tiegan  to  take  differing  posi- 
tions on  the  amendment  they  desired 
Congress  to  enact.  A  severe  blow  fell  in 
July  1919,  when  racial  violence  broke 
out  in  Washington.  The  disturbances 
produced  deep  political  divisions  within 
the  city  on  liie  issue,  causing  a  loss  of 
faith  in  the  people  of  Washington 
throughout  the  country. 

Apathy  set  in.  Although  the  Joint  com- 
mittee remained  in  existence  for  many 
years  It  was  never  able  to  generate  the 
strong  combination  of  interesU  that  It 
had  secured  In  the  early  years. 

Leaders  In  the  District  and  in  Congress 
sought  to  maintain  the  pressure  to 
achieve  the  goal,  but  the  next  major  step 
forward  did  not  come  until  the  action 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In 
1967.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  to  take 
the  final  step. 

aXPaKSKNTATION    OV    THX    CAPITAX.    CTTT    QT    THZ 
NATTOHAX,  LKOtSlArOBZ  OF  rOBElCM  NATIONS 

The  denial  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress to  the  District  of  Columbia  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  representation 


enjoyed  by  citizens  of  capital  cities  gov- 
erned under  a  federal  system  In  man; 
foreign  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Within  the  British  Commonwealth, 
two  of  the  three  nations  with  national 
capitals  imder  Federal  Jurisdiction — 
Australia  and  India — grant  voting  rep- 
resentation in  the  national  legislature  to 
citizens  of  the  capital  city.  Australia's 
Capital  Territory  at  Canberra  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Commonwealth  Oovem- 
ment in  much  the  same  fashion  as  Con- 
gress governs  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Canberra,  however,  unlike  the  District, 
has  an  elected  representative  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  who  has  full  ToUng 
privileges. 

India's  capital.  New  Delhi,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  President  of  India 
through  an  administrator  of  his  desig- 
nation. Elections  of  representatives  to 
both  the  upper  and  lower  Houses  of  Par- 
liament from  the  capital  city  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  elections 
for  representatives  from  the  other  states 
and  territories  in  India. 

Of  the  British  Commonwealth  nations 
with  federal  systems,  only  Pakistan 
denies  representation  in  the  national 
legislature  to  the  citizens  of  Its  capital. 
At  the  present  time,  Pakistan  is  imder 
military  rule.  In  an  order  of  April  I, 
1970,  providing  for  a  general  election, 
the  President  of  Pakistan  excluded 
Isamabad.  Uie  capital,  from  the  voting 
district  of  Punjab,  in  which  the  capital 
is  located. 

In  general,  the  constitutions  of  Euro- 
pean nations  grant  no  special  status  to 
the  capital  cities,  and  they  impose  no 
limitations  on  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  capital  cities  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions. Even  in  countries  with  a  federal 
structure,  such  as  Austria,  West  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  electoral  codes  give  the  capital  cities 
equal  footing  with  other  electoral  dis- 
tricts, determined  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. 

Similarly,  tn  three  of  the  four  federated 
republics  In  Latin  America  in  which  a 
Federal  District  has  been  established — 
Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela — the 
citizens  of  the  capital  city  enjoy  voting 
representation  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

Only  in  Brazil  are  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  city,  Brasilia,  denied  such  voting 
representation.  And  even  in  Brasilia,  the 
circumstances  are  unique  and  reminis- 
cent of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  its 
origin.  Until  1956,  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  its  citizens  en- 
Joyed  full  voting  representation  in  the 
national  legislature.  VThen  the  capital 
was  transferred  to  Brasilia  in  1956,  the 
capital  was  a  "new  city,"  like  Washing- 
ton In  1800.  carved  out  of  wilderness  ter- 
ritory, with  a  "population  "  expected  to 
consist  essentially  of  the  members  of  the 
government  and  the  national  legisla- 
ture. As  In  the  case  of  Washington,  the 
f otmding  fathers  in  Brazil  simply  did  not 
anticipate  the  rapid  growth  of  their  new 
capital  city. 

Indeed,  half  a  century  ago.  In  the  first 
committee  reixirt  of  the  U.S.  Senate  urg- 
in(  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Senate  r«strict 
Committee  emphasized  the  Irony  of  the 
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disfranchisement  of  Washington  ro- 
dents compared  to  the  cltlsens  of  tte 
capital  cities  of  BrazU  and  other  Latin 
American  nations. 
As  the  committee  stated  In  1M2: 
II»Uon»l  reprM«nt»tloa  oJ  th»  District  will 
ramoTt  trom  tue  N»Uon  the  tbanai  ot  Im- 

""IrSlil  procUlm  to  m.  world  th.t  Ul. 
mat  Republic  u  u  deroted  to  the  prtnolplM 
S  tepreeentauve  goveniment  and  m  cspame 
of  eiifoiclng  them  u  other  repabUM  wltn 
oenltall  In  netlon-controUed  dlstrlote,  ll»e 
MMdoo.  Brm«U.  end  Argentm..  TheM  n»"°M 
h»»e  not  found  themaelvea  Impotent  to  give 
full  national  repreeentatlon  to  the  people 
of  their  capltala. 

It  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  peo- 
ple of  waahlngton  are  aa  Bt  to  participate  to 
national  reprteenUUve  gorernment  aa  the 
people  of  Elo  de  Jantlro.  Buenoa  Alrea.  and 
Medco  City.  Waahlngton  wUl  cea»e  to  be 
the  only  capital  In  all  the  world  whoee  peo- 
ple alorred  aa  tainted  or  defective,  are  un- 
worthy to  enjoy  the  «ame  national  repre- 
aentauon  aa  that  enjoyed  by  aU  other  clUea 
of  the  NaUon- 
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or  Vice  President  In  the  Houae  of  KepreeenW- 
tl;ea  or  Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  ot 
amendment  aa  U  the  DUtrlct  were  a  State 

"Sac  4  The  Congieoa  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  '  thU  ertlole  by  appropriate 
lefilelfttlon." 

Amend  the  title  so  »a  to  read:  "Joint  reeo- 
lutlon  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
"tltutlon  to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  Preddent  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  sutea.  and  to  provide  tor  the 
representation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  Congrese." 


The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable.  In  na- 
Uon  after  nation  throughout  the  world. 
the  citizens  of  capital  cities  are  accorded 
the  dlgnltv  and  respect  of  represenUtlon 
in  their  national  legislatures.  Surely  the 
cltUiens  of  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  deserve  no  less. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord.  as  weU  ais  a  partial 
list  of  congressional  hearings  on  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  group  of  editorials  from 
around  the  Nation  on  the  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  other  material  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  R«coed,  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "That"  In  line  B. 
page  4,  strike  out  all  to  and  mdudtog  the 
colon  in  Une  10,  page  4.  and  inaert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  toUowlng: 

•-That  the  following  arUoles  are  hereby 
propoeed  aa  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  tTnlted  Stales,  any  one  of  which  shall 
be  valid  lo  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratlBod  separately 
by  the  leguuturee  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  StatM  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress:". 

On  page  5,  after  line  as,  Ulsert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"ABTtCLB 

•BKTioii  1.  The  people  of  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  govenunent  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Bepr««ent»tlves  m  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entltleO  by 
apportionment  If  It  were  a  State.  Each  Sen- 
ator or  BepresenUtlve  so  elected  shall  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  District  and  shall 
possess  the  same  qualifications  aa  to  age  and 
citizenship,  shall  be  elected  for  the  same 
term  and  ahall  have  the  same  rlghte, 
privileges  and  obligations  as  a  Senator  or 
Repneentatlve  from  a  State. 

■•8«c.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  In  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Bepreeentauvea.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  DlatMct  shall  fln  such  vaoanclea  bj 
election.  _  ^ 

-Sic,  3.  This  article  ahall  have  no  effect 
on  the  provision  made  In  the  twenty-third 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  determining  the  number  of  electon  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  be  appototad 
tor  the  District.  Each  BepresenUtlve  or  Sen- 
ator from  the  DUtrlct  shaU  be  entitled  to 
partlclpata  In  the  chooalnt  of  the  President 


Psansi.  Lmr  o»  ConoaaaaioNAi,  HKsainos  on 
BmBnrrsnoK  a  Coiio«»»a  ro»  tb«  Di»- 
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OonoresJtonal  Sejrresentotfon  /or  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoIur7iWo--Jnne  1,  1»70;  Slst  Oon- 
gresa.  ild  session;  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee.  _,  -, 

ConoTMSlonal  Bepreseiilodon  /or  DC  — 
November  8.  9.  1987:  Wth  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion; Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

D  C  /tcprMculiitlon  («  Congrejj-July  1»- 
August  2,  1061;  Both  OongTMS.  1st  session; 
House  Judiciary  Committee 

Coiwresjlotuii  Rcpramtatim  lor  D.C.— 
May  23.  25,  1962;  87th  Oongrees,  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  .    _,    .    -     iiiwi. 

DC-  enAranchlsemenf— AprU  8,  7.  1980, 
8th  Congress:  House  Judiciary  Comndttee_ 

D  C  En/rcTicliisement— September  9,  IBBB, 
88th  Congress;  Senate  Judiciary  Commlttjw 

D  C  En/rancftnemenl— September  0.  19»», 
BBth  OongresE;  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

DC  en/ronchl3em<m(— August  17,  27. 
1959:  88th  Congrese:  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 

""jiSonal  JicprescntoMon  /or  DC— May  »0, 
1954:   83d  Congress:    8™»"  •"«''=',"f]:   ,o.,. 
Deteaate  to  Congress  tor  DC— July  1.  19B3, 
83d  Oongreia;  Senate  District  commltteo. 

Co»»T»s»loll<U  Bcprcsentatlon  for  D.a— 
Sept^ber  28,  194S;  79th  Congress;  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Conorejsioiwl  Bepreientutloii  /or  "t-— 
February  14.  1946:  79th  Congress:  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  ,„    n  /r 

ConoresJional  Repreienlaflon  /or  y'^-— 
June  18.  1943:  78th  Congrese:  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  

Conrtwional  JSeprMenfoJlon  for  DC— 
April  16.  17.  20,  May  8,  8,  1941:  TTth  Con- 
gress: Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

SuJ7ro«e  /or  DC-May  18,  IB.  30,  19S8; 
75tb  Congress;  Bouse  Judldary  Committee. 
NofioMi  RepramtatUm  for  D.C.— Jsnu- 
ary  24  February  2.  6,  March  8,  16,  1028:  70th 
Congrias,  1st  Session;  House  Judldary  Com- 
mittee. 

NatUnul  Sepram-tatlon  tor  D.O,— AprU  20. 
21,  38,  1026;  8Bth  Congress;  House  Judldary 

Oocnmlttee.  ^ 

Deleaatt  to  House  of  Bepraentattva  for 
DC-January  16,  1928;  87th  Oongresa.  4th 
session:  House  District  Committee. 

Sunraae  tor  DC— November  8.  14.  21;  De- 
cember 13,  1021:  January  12,  13,  1922;  87th 
Congress:   Senate  District  Committee. 

Seprejcntalion  0/  D.O.  tn  Congn—  and 
Eltctcyml  CoUtge — January  11,  12,  18,  1931; 
68th  Congress:  Houae  Judldary  Committee. 
Beprejeatoflon  0/  D.C.  in  Conirrcss— Peh- 
ruary  34,  29,  March  3,  1818;  84th  Congress; 
Senate  District  Oonunlttee. 


act  of  Juatloe  ha»  over  and  over  again  been 
thwarted  by  an  even  leas  excusable  psrus- 
mentary  device— hurlal  In  the  plgeonholie 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  the  sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Massachuaetto  has 
clearly  Indicated  that  he  will  not  allow  hie 
amendment  to  endanger  paeaage  of  the  reso- 
luUon  caUlng  for  popular  elecUon  «  "" 
Presldont,  to  which  he  proposes  to  Unit  It. 
At  any  one  ot  several  polnte  along  the  par- 
liamentary way  It  will  be  eerily  Po"!"!.  to 
withdraw  the  added  proposal.  Since  both  are 
to  the  form  of  constitutional  amendinents. 
moreover,  provision  tor  separate  oansld«a- 
tlon  by  thi  states  will  be  wrltMn  toto  the 

As  to  the  lubstinM  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, there  should  be  no  doubta.  Since  the 
days  when  the  Founding  PatherB  thought  of 
the  EMfftrlct  of  Columbia  a<  a  tiny  Govera- 
ment  pnwerye,  purpoMly  sited  in  a  bucolic 
Mttlng  to  avoid  the  political  prttaurea  of  the 
mob  Waahlngton  hae  become  the  country* 
ninth  city.  Aa  the  Senator  haa  pointed  omX. 
It  ha«  a  population  greatM  than  that  Oi 
eleven  stat*«.  Together  thoM  aUtea  have  % 
repreftcntatlon  of  30  members  In  CongreM. 

Southemera  In  control  of  vital  Conpee- 
slonAl  commltteee  are  entlUed  to  wh»U«r 
dlataate  they  may  feel  for  full  representation 
of  a  community  now  predominantly  hlacK. 
Their  power  to  forbid  that  repreeentattOQ 
ahould  at  long  laat  be  lUbmltted  to  naUonal 
referendum,  even  U  U  takes  a  "rider  to  <lo 
It. 


(Prom  tbe  New  Tork  TlmBe.  June  ».  l»70] 
Trb  D.O.  Rnm 
Onlls«ray  there  is  Uttie  to  be  aald  tor  leg- 
^fllf(t»wg  by  "rider."  that  procedure  whereby 
oongresa  may  teck  on  to  a  bill  under  consld- 
•ntlon  a  propoeal  that  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject.  Yet  we  favor  Sena- 
tor Bdward  Kennedy's  IntenUoa  to  do  Just 
that  In  a  d«perate  effort  to  achieve  Ocm- 
Cf^tnTMl  representation  for  the  District  cT 
Ooiumblft.  We  fevor  It  because  this  simple 
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IProm  the  I^  Angeles  Times.  July  10.  1970) 

OUS  DlSSNTKAKCHiaiP  CaMTAI- 

(Issue:  How  can  the  cltJaens  ot  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumbU  obtain  the  representation 
enloyed  by  the  rest  of  the  nation?) 

A  hundred  and  M  years  &fter  Independ- 
ence. taxaUon  without  representation  Is  a 
KOlng  concern  in  only  one  part  of  the  Dnlt- 
ed  States— the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  residents  of  the  district  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  19«1.  »  similar  amendment  giving 
the  district  senators  and  congressmen  has 
been  prevented  from  coming  to  a  vote  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  by  poUtlcal  op- 
position, chiefly  from  the  South. 

The  amendment  to  give  tbe  district  rep- 
resentation in  Congresa  has  wide  blpartl- 
*ui  support,  but  It  has  been  bottled  up  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Commltt«.  It  la  no  secret  in 
Wttfihlngton  that  certsln  powerful  South- 
erners on  theee  committees  dislike  tbe  Idea 
of  giving  representation  to  a  dty  a  majority 
of  whose  cltlsens  are  black. 

But  representation,  of  course,  Is  the  fun- 
damental right  of  all  cltlMUB.  When  the  cap- 
ital district  WBB  established  the  Ifoundlng 
Pathert  envisioning  It  as  a  neutral  place  In- 
sulated from  political  pressure,  set  It  up  in 
a  country  swamp.  Times  have  changed,  and 
&o  has  the  district. 

It  is  now  a  big  city  with  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  11  of  the  rtates. 

Its  900,000  disenfranchised  citizens  have 
an  additional  cause  for  complaint,  for  Oon- 
gr«s  la  In  effect  the  district's  dty  council. 

In  an  effort  to  got  the  reproaeatatlon 
amendment  before  Congress  for  a  vote.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  plana  to  at- 
tach It  as  a  rider  to  the  upcoming  consti- 
tutional amendment  caUing  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

We  hope  the  tactic  works.  It  seems  to  us 
only  fair  that  the  dlrtrlcfs  residents  should 
have  the  represenUtlon  the  rest  of  us  have. 
It  18  certainly  only  fair  that  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  to 
submit  the  amendment  to  the  states  for  raU- 
flcatlon. 


(Prom  the  Columbia  (B.C.)  SUte, 
July  9.    Ifl70) 

RBsmsMTS  or  WaaHiMorON  8bbx  a  Voxcs 
IN  CoNcaass 

The  natives  are  reetleas  again  In  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Ootiimbla,  and  with  reason.  This  is 
an  election  year  and  they  can't  vote. 

Ob,  they  can  vote  for  the  President — and 
did  BO  in  1904  and  1968  by  virtue  of  tbe  33rd 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  And  tbcry 
elect  the  members  of  tbelr  local  school  boartU 
But  they  have  no  voice  whatever  In  Con- 
gress, a  state  of  affairs  understandably  dis- 
gruntling to  the  persons  In  whose  midst 
OoDBTf^KK  conducts  its  business. 

Now.  a  concerted  effort  is  under  way  (sus- 
tained primarily  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters)  to  give  District  residents  the  right 
to  elect  two  senators  and  as  many  House 
members  (probably  two)  as  tbelr  800,000 
poplatlon  warrants.  For  wbat  It  Is  worth  by 
way  of  argument  11  states  have  amaller  pop- 
ulations than  does  the  District. 

We  don't  know  how  South  Carolina's  con- 
greastonal  delegation  etands  on  tbe  matter, 
but  It  seems  only  fair  that  Washlngtonlans — 
as  Americans — should  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation In  the  national  assembly. 

Unfortunately,  congressional  backers  of  the 
coostltutlonal  change  which  would  make 
this  possible  are  going  about  tbe  Job  In  a 
characteristically  slip-shod  manner.  That  Is 
to  say,  tbey  are  trying  to  tack  ths  Dlstrlot 
amendment  onto  an  already  launched 
amendment  aimed  at  substituting  direct 
elections  for  the  electoral  college  method  of 
choosing  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

To  us,  the  District  of  Columbia  proposal 
has  sufficient  merit  to  stand  on  lu  own  feet. 
It  Is  our  guess  that  It  may  gain  more  sup- 
port In  a  number  ot  quarters  (Including  this 
one)   than  will  the  direct  election  proposal. 

We  do  raise  one  qualification  about  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Whereas  It  is  fit  and  proper  to  allov 
Washlngtonlans  to  vote  for  their  national 
leaders,  both  executive  and  legislative,  tbe 
District  Itself  should  remain  iwder  tbe  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  has  said,  from  tbe  be- 
ginning, that  Oongreae  ahall  "exercise  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  .  .  .  over  such  dis- 
trict ...  as  may  .  .  .  become  the  seat  of 
tbe  Oovemxnent  of  tbe  United  States." 

Conalderable  latitude  might  be  granted 
District  residents  In  their  choice  of  local  as 
well  as  national  officials,  but  the  District 
holds  a  special  status  as  the  national  capi- 
tal— and  thus  Is  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere.  To  vest  complete  control  of 
the  District  In  tbe  hands  of  Its  resident! 
would  be  like  having  tbe  troops  at  Port 
Jackson  eleot  their  commanding  general  and 
set  policies  for  tbe  post. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  tbe  District  is  a  fed- 
eral reservation  and  must  be  subject  to  fed- 
eral control — enlightened  though  It  abould 
be. 

(n-om  the  Gt.   Louis  Poet-Dlqiatcb.  July 

II.  1070) 

Jusnca  poa  rum   Dterucr 

Rather  unexpectedly,  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  congressional  representation  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  has  arisen,  and  we  hope 
Congress  goes  along  with  It.  The  opportunity 
lies  In  the  intention  of  Senator  Kennedy  ot 
Massachusetts  to  attach  a  rider  to  a  reso- 
lution calling  f(H-  direct  election  of  tbe  Pres- 
ident when  tbe  resolution  comee  before  the 
Senate  soon. 

What  Is  Involved  Is  giving  Washington  the 
right  to  elect  two  Senators  and  the  number 
of  Representatives  to  which  the  District 
would  be  entitled  If  It  were  a  state,  prob- 
ably two.  This  18  not  the  same  as  "home 
rule"  for  the  District,  which  involves  dele- 
gation by  CoDgrees  of  certain  powers  of  self- 
government  and  wblcdb  baa  been  attained  In 


part.  A  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
necessary  for  adoption  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posal. 

Ordinarily  the  attachment  of  an  extra- 
neous rider  to  another  piece  of  legislation 
would  be  distasteful,  but  there  are  extenu- 
ating circumstances  In  this  case.  In  the  first 
place.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  promised  he  will 
withdraw  bis  measure  If  it  should  jeopardise 
tbe  popular  election  legUIallon.  which  would 
also  require  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Both  the  presidential  election  bill  and  the 
rider  would  provide  for  separate  considera- 
tion by  the  states. 

Why  rcAort  to  tbe  rider  device?  The  rea- 
son Is  fairly  simple,  though  it  is  not  talked 
about  very  much.  The  population  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  more  than  two  thirds 
black,  and  the  SoiithernerG  who  dominate 
the  key  congressional  oommltteea  dislike  tba 
posntblllCy  of  additional  Negro  legislators  on 
Capitol  Hill.  So  moves  for  District  congres- 
sional representation  have  been  conatstently 
blocked. 

Washington  has  come  a  long  way  from  tbe 
days  when  It  was  a  tiny  federal  enclave  sup- 
posedly free  from  the  pressures  that  afDlcted 
the  states.  It  is  now  tbe  ninth  city,  with  a 
population  greater  than  that  of  11  states. 
These  states  send  39  members  to  Congress. 
It  Is  high  time  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
brought  fully  into  the  tmion,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy rider  may  be  the  means  of  by-passlng 
the  Southern  roadblock  and  doing  Just  this. 

[From  the  Qary  (Ind.)  Poet-Ttlbone. 

July  10,  1970) 
Ovru  Tbbm  RxPBXsnrrsTiOH 

There's  a  chance  now — even  If  through  a 
side  door — to  provide  oongrBsslonal  repre- 
sentation to  800,000  Americans  now  denied  It. 
We  think  Congress  should  take  advantage  of 
tbe  opportunity. 

The  800.000  deprived  Americans  are  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Until  10 
years  ago  they  couldn't  even  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, That  maladjustment  was  remedied 
through  the  same  strategy  now  being  tried  to 
win  them  a  say  In  the  halls  of  Congress — 
which,  for  Washlngtonlans,  serves  Iromlcally 
as  city  council,  state  legislature  and  national 
legislature. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  Sen.  Bdward 
Kennedy  has  moved  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  direct  election  of  Prea- 
identa  by  Including  another  amendment 
which  would  entitle  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  two  senators  and  two  repreaentatlyea — 
which  they  deserve  on  the  basis  of  their  pop- 
ulation. 

Tbe  reason  this  approach  Is  recommended 
Is  that  It  would  bypaea  tbe  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee which,  often  Dixie- dominated,  has 
bottled  up  previous  efforts  to  give  the  heavily 
black  Washington  population  a  chance  to  be 
heard  in  Congress.  Ttie  House  already  has 
passed  the  presidential  election  am«ndmmt. 
Consequently,  should  It  now  pass  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  DC  representation  amendment 
added,  the  entire  package  would  go  to  a  con- 
ference committee  of  tbe  two  houses.  That 
same  strategy  had  to  be  tised  a  decade  ago 
when  the  proposal,  since  approved,  to  give 
Washlngtonlans  tbe  right  to  vote  for  Preel- 
dent  was  attached  to  anotbet  amendment 
klUlng  the  poll  tax. 

Lest  there  be  some  fear  that  tacking  tbe 
one  amendment  on  to  the  other  might  poe- 
filbly  knock  out  the  presidential  election 
amendment.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In 
the  legislatures  which  must  ratify  any  oon- 
stltutional  change,  the  tssuas  would  be  roted 
on  separately. 

In  bearings  before  Indiana  Sen.  Btrcb 
Bayh%  constitutional  amendment  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  issue  on  tbe  Kennedy  proposal  has  been 
not  whether  the  District  should  get  repre- 
sentation, but  bow  much.  Some  favor  only 
a  Bouse  seat  or  seate  at  tbe  outset.  TbmX.,  at 


least  would  be  an  opening  wedge.  Some  way. 
though,  tbe  representation  should  be 
granted.  It's  a  matter  of  simple  Justice. 

[From  the  Trenton   (NJ.)   Kvenlnc  Times. 

July  7,  1970J 

A  Votes  roa  "ths  Last  Cowjnt" 

Tbe  District  of  Columbia,  tbe  "last  colony" 
in  North  America,  has  800.000  resldenu  who 
are  still  taxed  without  representation,  de- 
prived of  a  vote  for  their  "mayor."  and  ruled 
by  committees  of  a  Congrese  in  which  they 
have  no  voice  of  their  own  obooslng. 

It  has  been  10  years  since  tbe  residents  of 
the  nation's  capital  gained  the  right  to  vote 
for  pTMldent  and  Vice  Preeldent.  That  is 
their  only  voting  prl^-llege,  and  It's  past  time 
for  more  movement  towards  equal  rights  for 
those  Americans. 

Congress  now  has  the  chance  to  take  a 
small  step  m  that  direction  through  the  rider 
offered  by  Senator  Kennedy  to  the  House- 
approved  bill  that  would  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  elect  the  President  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  Tbe  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  representation  In  Congress  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  separate 
from  electoral  refonn  and  would  not  endan- 
ger that  desirable  measure.  The  Kennedy 
rider  would,  however,  hurdle  two  Southern- 
dominated  road  blocks,  tbe  Senate  Judldary 
Committee  and  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

The  EHstrict  of  Columbia  has  more  peopls 
than  11  sUtee.  which  togetber  have  88  idsib- 
ben  of  the  Congress.  SLmpty  Jostles  C 
that  tbey,  too,  be  given  i 


I  From  tbe  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Beglster] 
Kxnkkdt'b  Oambzt 

Sen.  Bdward  Kennedy  has  an  Idea  tor  re- 
moving an  absurdity  from  American  govern- 
ment. That  absurdity  gives  the  good  people  of 
Notl  more  say  in  running  the  District  of 
Columbia  than  the  fiOO.iXK)  people  who  live 
In  the  District. 

How  Is  that? 

WeU.  Congress  runs  tbe  District.  And 
people  In  Notl  are  directly  represented  In 
Congress  by  one  representative  and  two  sen- 
ators. Residents  of  the  District  are  repre- 
sented In  Congress  by  no  one  set  all. 

As  there  was  no  District  at  the  time,  the 
founding  fathers  did  not  provide  representa- 
tives for  It  when  tbey  wrote  the  Constltn- 
tion.  Tbe  obTlouB  remedy  Is  to  amend  tbe 
Constitution. 

Amendments  have  been  proposed  tn  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  They  get  part  way 
through  tbe  mill,  then  die.  usually  killed 
quietly  by  committees  ruled  by  southerners 
reluctant  to  bestow  any  privilege  of  dtlaen- 
shlp  upon  the  predominantly  black  colony 
of  Washington. 

Senator  Kennedy  now  thinks  he  has  a  way 
of  i-urmotintlng  this  old  obstacle.  When  the 
reeolutlon  proposing  tbe  constitutional 
amendment  on  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent comee  to  the  Senate  ffocr,  he  plans  to 
attach  an  amendment  that  would  give  the 
DlstrioC  representation — probably  two  sen- 
ators and  two  members  of  tbe  House,  to 
which  tbe  city  would  be  entitled  by  popu- 
lation. 

(D.C.  Is  tbe  ootm^'e  ninth  largest  ettf. 
It  Is  more  papulous  than  11  states.) 

With  luck,  this  reeoautlon  will  get  tbe  nec- 
essary twt>-tblrda  approval  of  the  Senate, 
then  go  directly  to  tbe  House  floor  for  con- 
currenoe. 

The  direct  election  amendment  wlU  not 
be  Jeopardized  by  this  maneuver.  Kven 
though  a  common  resolution  would  be  used 
to  move  tbe  direct  election  and  the  District 
repreeentatlon  ankendments  through  Con- 
gress, they  would  be  considered  separattfy  by 
the  states  In  deciding  upon  ratification. 

The  tactics  might  work.  We  boi»e  so.  And 
so,  surely,  do  the  people  of  Notl.  wbo  bsvs 
neltbsr  wish  nor  use  for  tbe  unfair  advantage 
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Uiey  hold  over  the  unrepresented  resldenU 
of  the  nations c»plt»l. 
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[From  the  WMUlngton  Poet.  July  81.  1970] 
A  ScoE«CA»D  «»  TH«  VorxLaas 
It's  getting  harder  and  harder  thew  days 
to  keep  t»ba  on  what  Congress  U  or  tsnt  do- 
ing to  provide  Waahlngtonlans  swne  degree 
or  democracy.  And  since  conluslon  can  be  a 
great  tactical  weapon  In  the  hands  at  hard- 
core opponents  ot  self-government  and  con- 
gressional representation  for  the  city,  tte 
various  legislative  efforts  at  this  point  need 
wfne  treah  sorting  and  reporting: 

I    Real   aenatori   and   rcpresentativeM   for 
the     Wstrict— Though     there     are     se^™ 
formulas,  any  such  move  lakes  a  constlCu- 
Uonal  amendment,  approved  hy  two  third* 
of  each  house  and  ratified  by  three  fourths 
of  the  states.  As  it  now  stands.  Sen.  BUch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.».  who  beads  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary   Committee's    subcommittee    on    coo- 
sUlutional  amendmenU,  can't  stir  up  enough 
support  to  move  any  proposal,  whether  It  s 
for  full  representation,  for  one  House  mem- 
ber and  such  others  as  Congress  may  lat« 
approve,  or  even  ]ust  for  a  lone  member  of 
the   House.   He's   thinking   about  adding   a 
proposal  to  some  other  Senate  hlU  to  put  the 
question  "to  a  vote  somehow."  Meanwhile. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)   •j^*^ 
has  proposed  a  way  to  do  this,  by  adding  a 
DC     provision   to    a  oonstltuUonal   amend- 
ment blU  on  electoral  reform.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  stressed  that  the  provision  c»n  *» 
worded  m  such  a  way  as  not  to  J«>P?fl^ 
the  main  propoeal.  In  this  late  aUge  of  the 
Congress,   with  no  sign  of  activity  on  this 
front  in  the  House,  it  Is  worth  a  try. 

2  Elected,  nonvoting  delep<rtes  to  con- 
ffres^ta  what  oould  be  "«,•*'"?_ '°'* 
narUamentary  trap,  the  full  House  District 
OMomlttee  has  now  approved  two  ^^}^  °^ 
this  subject:  one.  clearly  the  most  r«^l«"*=- 
calls  for  a  delegate  to  the  House  only.  It  has 
soUd  bipartisan  backing,  led  by  Rep.  Ancher 
Nclsen  ot  MlnnesotA,  ranking  RepubUcan 
member  of  the  committee.  U  taken  up  ftrst 
on  the  floor  and  approved,  the  Senate  coiUd 
deal  with  It  prompuy.  for  the  Senate  already 
has  passed  such  a  hill.  The  only  significant 
difference  In  the  Nelsen  bill  U  a  provision  for 
A  "little  Hoover  commission"  to  review  tne 
operation  of  the  present  city  government, 
seething  the  Senate  also  b"  •PPf^'^JL'^ 
Mother  bill  and  could  accept  In  this  form. 
The  other  Houae  blU  would  provide  a  dele- 
gate and  one  In  the  Senate  as  well.  While  we 
think  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  with 
this  as  an  idea,  the  Senate  Is  likely  to  baU. 
and  then  nothing  would  be  gained  for  the 

city  in  either  chamber.  ^t..^^ 

3  Acommistiontodrawupamodelcnaner 

for  tht  city— This  proposal,  backed  by  «f 
DC  Democratic  Cfsntral  Committee  in  IW». 
written  into  the  DemocraUc  Party  platform, 
hacked  by  President  Ktton.  and  paased  by 
the  Senate,  hsa  been  rejected  by  the  House 
District  Committee  An  effort  wUl  be  made 
to  press  for  It  when  the  other  issues  come 
to  the  House  floor,  so  long  as  It  does  not 
threaten  the  overall  outcome. 

4  Th€  so-called  "BroyhiU  Plan"  to  change 
the  city  poi>emmCT»t— The  House  District 
Committee  has  approved  a  proposal  to  cr<*te 
ft  new  nine-member  city  councU  stacked 
with  four  congressional  appointees,  two  pres- 
idential choices  and  three  people  elected  by 
the  city.  One  of  the  two  presidential  mem- 
bers would  be  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers When  Mr.  Broyhill  first  suggested  the 
revisions,  he  talked  about  three  members 
each  from  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
city's  voters— *nd  had  no  mention  of  an 
Army  engineer  We  thought  then  that  hl« 
proposal  at  least  merited  drafUng  and  some 
study,  though  we  emphasised  that  It  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  pigeonholing 
tie  charter  commission  bill.  Now  that  other 
members  have  helped  Mr.  BroyhlU  slap  to- 
gether a  rT.i«hmMh  revival  of  the  brand  of 


dilapidated  government  Washington  finally 
got  rid  of  three  years  ago.  we  think  it  should 
go  smartly  liack  to  the  drawing  board. 

Well  that's  the  looreboard  at  this  hour. 
The  rest  Is  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  and  the  administration.  The  people 
of  the  city  are  once  again  hoping  for  at  least 
Rome  small  sign  of  recognlUon  somewhere. 
Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  many  of  them — 
M.^yor  Washington.  City  Council  members, 
representaUves  of  both  local  parties,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Washington 
Home  Rule  Committee,  church  leaders.  Ma- 
rion Barr?  and  others— agreed  to  set  aside 
any  differences  and  work  for  the  Nelsen  bill 
and  the  charter  commission  proposal,  and 
to  fight  the  "Broyhni  Plan."  These  modest 
requests  can  be  met— If  Congress  cares  at  aU. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  8,  1970) 
TH«  Last  Coi.omt 
During  aU  these  long  years,  the  largest  sln- 
gie  Impediment  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment grantmg  Washlngtonlans  voUng  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  has  been  congres- 
sional apathy.  A  good  many  members  of  Con- 
gress simply  have  failed  to  understand,  for 
one  tUlng.  the  widespread  support  which 
this  meaaure  of  voting-rights  relorm  com- 
mands throughout  the  nation. 

Two  days  ago.  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers moved  to  correct  that  mlsimderstandlng 
by    the    means    the    members    understand 

best direct  word  from  the  voters  back  home. 

Under  a  campaign  banner  reading.  ■"D.C— 
Last  Colony,"  the  ladles  presented  the  senior 
senators  of  state  delegations  with  a  total  of 
IJ  million  signatures  on  petitions  urging 
fuU  voting  representation  for  the  District. 
ThU  was  a  remarkable  campaign,  for  which 
all  Washlngtonlana  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  league.  We  trust,  furthermore,  that  the 
league  will  not  let  tlie  matter  rest  with  the 
compleUon  of  this  monumental  task,  but  will 
keep  the  letters  of  support  pouring  in  to 
Capitol  Hin. 

The  first  salutary  reeulta  already  have  been 
registered  on  three  fronts.  Chairman  Bayh 
has  promised  to  reopen  heArlnga  oo  the  mat- 
ter before  his  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendment*.  In  a  separate  state- 
ment. Representatlvee  Gude  of  Maryland  and 
MacOregor  of  Mlnneeota  announced  the  sup- 
port of  30  Republican  House  members  for 
Immediate  approval  of  the  required  consti- 
tutional reeolutlon. 

And  most  intriguing  and  hopeful  of  all, 
senator  Edward  Kennedy,  the  majority  whip. 
has  dlscloeed  an  intention  to  offer  the  Dis- 
trict resolution  as  an  addition  to  the  consti- 
tution »1  amendment  on  electoral  reform 
when  that  measure  reaches  the  Senate  floor 
for  debate  later  thla  month. 

There  are  several  obvious  advantages  to 
the  Kennedy  approach. 

It  would  place  before  the  senators  a  propo- 
sition oo  which  full,  ample  hearings  already 
have  l»en  completed  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House— with  broad  bipartisan  support, 
and  an  absence  of  opposition,  registered  on 
every  occasion.  In  the  Isst  Oongress,  such  an 
amendment  cleared  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  was  prevented  from  reach- 
ing the  floor  for  a  vote  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the  Ken- 
nedy motion.  If  offered,  should  fall  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Nor.  assuming  approval  of  the 
combined  amendments  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  House  and  Senate,  would 
either  be  JeopardLsed  by  the  linkage.  Tor  as 
Senator  Kennedy  notes,  each  could  be  con- 
sidered separately  by  the  states  for  the  pur- 
posea  of  ratification. 

Plnally,  there  Is  a  dramatic,  historic  prece- 
dent for  -amending  the  amendment"  In  be- 
half of  Dlatrtct  suffrage.  For  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  mechanism  by  which  Washington- 
Uos  gained  the  right  to  vole  for  President 
and  Vice  President— precisely  10  years  — "^ — 
tiirough  the  33d  Amendment. 


Even  the  legislative  situations.  In  fact. 
w««  virtually  Identical.  Just  as  electoral  re- 
form has  come  of  age  today,  the  movement 
which  caught  fire  then  was  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  ouUaw  the  poll  taa  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  Kenneth  Keating,  then 
the  Republican  senator  from  New  York,  ar- 
gued on  the  Senate  floor  that  If  It  was  wrong 
to  prevent  cltiaens  from  voting  by  requiring 
the  poll  tax.  there  was  even  greater  wrong  in 
preventing  citizens  from  voting  because  they 
happened  to  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Accordingly,  he  moved  to  combine  the  two 
constitutional  reforms. 

In  the  months  which  follow.^  a  d»ouioij 
WHS  mane  to  sever  the  District  amendment 
from  the  package  and  It  emerged,  in  Its  final 
form,  limited  m  scope  to  the  presidential 
vote  with  provisions  for  congressional  repre- 
sentation disappointingly  omitted.  The  point 
la  however,  that  given  the  opportunity  10 
years  ago,  the  members  of  Congreas  over- 
whelmingly approved  that  half-way  measure. 
We  are  confident  that  given  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity in  this  session,  the  present  members 
would  finish  the  Job  with  no  less  enthusiasm. 


September  16,  1970 
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[From  the  Washington  Star.  June  3.  19701 
D.C.  VOTt  Btuatkot 
It  Is  gratifying,  and  not  at  all  surprtslng. 
that  Senator  Bayh's  hearing  thla  week  on 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  to  give 
the  District  of  Columbia  voting  representa- 
tion m  Congress  centered  not  on  whether  this 
voting  reform  should  be  approved,  but  by 
what  means. 

To  be  sure,   two  constitutional   formulss 
were  discussed :  One  would  grant  full  repre- 
sentation—two senators  and  as  many  House 
members  as  the  District  would  be  entitled  to 
If  It  were  a  sUte.  The  alternative  resolution, 
advanced   as  more  easily   atUlnable.   would 
provide  for  one  voting  House  member  im-     _ 
mediately,  but  authorize  Congress  to  give  the     ^ 
District  such  additional  representation  as  It     x 
sees  fit  at  a  later  dste.  through  the  enact- 
ment of  a  simple  law  which  would  not  re- 
quire further  consUtutlonal  amendment.  i 

3o  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  former  Is  of 
course  the  desirable  choice,  for  It  constitutes 
the  franchise  to  which  Washlngtonlana  are 
entlUed.  It  Is  the  same  birthright  enjoyed  by 
aU  other  American  citizens.  It  la  the  proposal 
approved  enthusiastically  two  years  ago  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  And  ulti- 
mately, nothing  short  of  that  should  suffice. 
But  If  this  full  measure  should  not  prove 
achievable  this  year.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  oppose  the  alternative— offering,  as  U  does 
not  only  a  meaningful  start  but  a  logical, 
sensible  political  mechenUm  for  a  gradual 
fuUUlment  of  the  complete  package. 

The  immediate  problem,  however,  and  the 
chief  substance  of  discussion  at  Monday's 
hearing  Is  the  means  by  which  that  choice 
should  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for  de- 
bate and  a  vote. 

Senator  Kennedy  intends,  on  the  Senate 
fioor  later  this  month,  to  offer  the  fuU- 
package  District  resolution  as  an  addition  to 
the  constitutional  amendment  providing  lor 
the  popular  election  of  the  President.  Bayh— 
in  a  belief  that  this  might  jeopardlae  the 
election  reform  measure— suggests,  for  the 
first  time,  InddentaUy.  that  he  will  seek 
Immediately  to  attach  the  District  resoluUon 
to  some  other  measure  In  order  to  achieve 
the  same  result. 

Senator  Kennedy,  as  he  has  made  clear. 
certainly  has  no  dealre  to  endanger  the  elec- 
toral reform  move.  And  there  Is  no  reason. 
as  he  persuasively  argues,  that  this  should 
occur.  The  process  of  proposing.  In  a  single 
reeoluUon,  more  than  one  consUtutlonal 
amendment  to  the  states  for  raUflcatlon. 
dates  back  to  the  nation's  birth.  It  Is  the 
means  in  fact,  by  which  the  BUI  of  Right* 
Itself  was  appended  to  the  Constitution.  In 
more  recent  memory,  the  33d  Amendment- 
allowing  District  resldenu  to  vote  for  Presi- 


dent—had Its  origin  In  a  procedure  similar 
to  that  which  Kennedy  suggests. 

If  a  Senator  can  come  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive as  good,  It  should  be  considered.  But  It 
not.  we  tnist  that  Senator  Kennedy  will  per- 
severe with  hla  plan.  He  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  the  unanimous  outpouring 
of  bipartisan  support  for  District  representa- 
tion at  this  week's  hearing — a  performance 
which  by  now  has  become  almost  common- 
place through  repetition. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  ao.  19701 
The  Right  to  Votx 

In  a  discussion  with  reporters  the  other 
dny.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
strongly  favored  amending  the  Constitution 
to  give  District  residents  voting  representa- 
tion In  Congress — which  certainly  was  grati- 
fying to  Wsshlngtonlans. 

But  Mansfield's  reluctance  to  go  along  with 
Senator  Edward  Kermedy's  proposal  to  add 
the  D.C.  provision  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  electoral  reform  In  the  Senate  was 
not  at  all  gratifjing.  For  as  Mansfield  knows. 
this  Is  the  first  realistic  maneuver  to  emerge 
In  years  that  provides  a  meaiu  of  bringing 
the  District  amendment  to  a  vote. 

As  the  majority  leader  explains  It.  he  pre- 
fers to  consider  the  District  and  the  presi- 
dential voting  reform  amendments  sepa- 
rately. To  tie  the  two  together,  he  says,  might 
run  the  risk  of  "cluttering  up  what  I  think 
Is  a  straight  up-and-down  vote  on  each  issue. 
I'm  In  favor  of  both." 

Unfortunately,  however.  Mansfield  ad- 
vanced no  alternative  means  of  achieving 
thst  feat.  And  this  Is  hardly  surprising  In 
view  of  the  record.  Three  years  ago,  the  Dis- 
trict amendment  was  reported  enthusiasti- 
cally hy  the  full  Rouse  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— and  was  prevented  from  reaching  the 
House  floor  by  the  Rules  Committee.  In  the 
Senate,  the  amendment  has  not  even  sur- 
faced from  the  appropriate  subcommittee — 
despite  favorable  hearings  and  the  strong, 
outspoken  support  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Bayh.  Last  Tuesday,  In 
fact,  Bayh  failed  In  two  efforts  to  convene  his 
subcommittee  for  the  speclflc  purpose  of  re- 
porting out  the  amendment. 

That  la  precisely  the  reason  Senator  Ken- 
nedy Intends — when  the  direct- vote-f or- 
President  amendment  hits  the  Senate  floor 
in  a  few  weeks — to  offer  the  District  amend- 
ment. 

Kennedy  merely  Is  trying  to  provide  the 
right  to  vote.  He  Is  not  trying  to  slip  any- 
thing over  on  anyone.  Re  certainly  Is  not 
trying  to  Jeopardize  electoral  reform,  which 
he  supports.  Indeed,  he  has  left  no  room  for 
doubt  that  If  the  electoral  measure  should 
run  Into  any  Jeopardy  as  a  result,  the  District 
move  would  be  swiftly  withdrawn.  There  are 
adequate  parliamentary  means  of  doing  so. 

The  point  Is  that  the  District  resolution 
deserves  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  azid  It 
deserves  that  opportunity  now. 

(nom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  7.  1070] 

Tow  UUP    RXPSSaOTTATlON 

A  critical  Juncture  In  the  long  effort  to 
eatabllsh  democracy  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
probably  will  be  reached  Monday.  The  House 
win  consider  measures  to  give  the  District 
non-voting  congressional  representation,  and 
either  mild  hallelujahs  or  crepe-hanglng  will 
shortly  be  in  order 

There  Is  a  better-than-falr  chance,  we 
believe,  that  Washlngtonlans  will  have  rea- 
son to  be  pleased,  because  the  movement  to 
extend  to  them  all  the  rights  held  by  other 
Americans  has  been  gaining  ground  slowly 
but  surely.  Most  people  across  the  country 
have  long  been  sold  on  the  rlgbtnesa  of  the 
concept,  and  have  felt  growing  embarrass- 
ment at  the  proscrtpUons  against  full  citi- 
zenship for  District  residents. 


Political  realities,  however,  seem  to  dictate 
that  represenutlon  may  have  to  come  in 
stages,  the  flrst  being  establishment  of  a 
District  House  seat  whose  occupant  cannot 
vote.  This  Is  nothing  new — there  is  a  tradi- 
tion extending  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Founders  of  non- voting  territorial  repre- 
sentation in  the  House.  Puerto  Rico  now  has 
such  a  congressman:  HnwsU  and  Alaska  did 
before  they  achieved  statehood.  But  there  Is 
no  such  tradition  in  the  Senate,  and  any 
attempt  to  tack  on  a  voteless  senator  prob- 
ably will  carry  the  current  endeavors  to  a 
collision  finish  and  necessitate  a  new  start. 
The  Senate  seems  unalterably  hostile  to  the 
idea. 

And  sure  enough,  a  bill  to  create  non- 
voting D.C.  representation  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  will  be  up  for  floor  consideration 
Monday  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thankfully,  there  is  an  alternative — a  pro- 
vision to  add  a  non-voting  post  In  the  House 
only  has  been  attached  to  the  District  "Little 
Hoover  Commission"  bill.  Both  the  repre- 
sentation propoeals  have  hcea  reported  out 
by  the  Bouse  District  Conmilttee,  so  the 
legislators  have  a  clear  choice. 

We  hope  they  will  pass  the  one  creating 
the  House  post  alone,  to  avoid  a  tleup  in  the 
Senate.  But  they  could  pass  both  and  let 
the  Senate  kill  the  dual  proposition  If  It 
wished.  Last  October  a  bill  that  would  allow 
WashJngtonions  to  elect  a  non-voting  House 
member  sailed  through  the  Senate  without 
dissent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
senators  would  not  now  concur  in  such  a 
measure. 

The  larger  ptcttire  Is  not  too  gloomy.  Last 
month  a  Senate  subcommittee  shelved  b  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  that  would 
give  the  District  a  full-fledged  voting  dele- 
gation In  both  houses.  That  is  still  the  long- 
run  objective,  the  best  solution,  and  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  plans  a  new  thrust  toward 
it.  Be  will  attempt  to  attach  the  propofitlon 
to  the  proposed  electoral  reform  amendment. 
and  he  deserves  stout  support. 

But  amendments  move  slowly  at  best,  and 
in  the  interim  the  addition  of  a  non-voting 
D.O.  congressman  would  be  a  modeat  gain. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  12.  19701 
One  Long  Sttp  Remains 

No  one  alive  can  remember  the  inception 
of  the  drive  for  District  of  Columbia  repre- 
sentation In  Congress,  so  Mayor  Washington 
wasn't  overstating  when  he  said  that  Mon- 
day was  "a  splendid  day  for  our  city."  The 
House  had  Just  passed  legislation  to  give  the 
District  non-voting  representation,  and  Sen- 
ate concurrence  in  the  creation  of  a  voteless 
House  seat  waa  virtually  assured. 

It  was  a  day  for  rejoicing,  hut  also  for 
reconunltment.  One  long  stride  remains  to 
be  taken — to  full.  proportUmate,  Totlng  rep- 
resentation In  botb  bouses  of  Oongress. 
That  can  only  be  achieved  through  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  unfortunately,  a 
Senate  subcommittee  last  month  sldetr&cked 
an  amendment  for  that  purpose. 

But  there  is  stlU  hope  for  action  In  this 
session.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  said 
he  will  attempt  to  append  the  full-package 
D.C.  representation  proposal  to  the  proposed 
amendment  for  direct  election  of  presidents. 
Those  landslide  margins  by  which  the  House 
assented  to  the  limited  proposals  on  Monday 
certainly  should  strengthen  Kennedy^  re- 
solve.  We  hope  he  will  push  his  plan  with 
strong  determination.  The  tide  seems  to  be 
running  for  extension  of  full  cltlxenship 
rights  to  District  residents,  and  the  Initia- 
tive should  not  be  lost  now  that  the  para- 
mount goal  is  In  sight. 

There  Is  talk  of  efforts  to  tack  other  amend- 
ments onto  the  direct  election  proposal — 
perhaps  the  "equal  rights  for  women"  and 
IS-year-old  vote  propositions.  That  should 
be  avoided.  If  possible,  because  overloading 


could  cause  a  bogdown  of  the  whole  bundle 
In  conference.  The  women's  rights  amend- 
ment should  be  referred  to  the  states  in  the 
form  approved  Monday  by  the  House.  The 
D.C.  representation  Issue  probably  would  fare 
well  as  the  sole  companion  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion amendment,  but  its  chances  of  advanc- 
ing anywhere  alone  are  slim  indeed. 

It  would  be  a  shame  if  on  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  national  independence  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  should  still  stand  as  a  glaring 
denial  of  the  thesis  of  the  Declaration.  Thir- 
teen states  have  fewer  residents  than  the 
District,  and  tliare  la  no  defensible  reason 
why  Its  populace  should  bear  all  the  obli- 
gations of  citizenship  while  being  deprived 
of  rlghu  enjoyed  by  Americans  elsewhere. 
The  oational  creed  demands  a  fairer  shake. 

WMAL-TV  Edxtouai.,  WasaxNOTOH, 
Mat,  21,  1970 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  has  proposed  a  novel 
approach  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
two  Senators  and  Representatives  with  fuU 
voting  power  In  Congress.  Kennedy  recom- 
mends adding  such  a  provision  to  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  for  direct 
election  of  tixe  President.  To  avoid  Jeopardis- 
ing electoral  reform.  Kennedy  wants  to  offer 
states  a  chotoe.  They  can  ratify  electoral 
reform  with  or  without  D.C.  representation. 
He  offers  historical  background  for  tlie  pack- 
age deal.  The  Bill  of  Rights  ortplnally  con- 
tained a  package  of  twelve  amendments  of- 
fered the  states,  of  which  ten  were  approved. 
And  the  Senate  whip  notes  that  the  District 
gained  the  Presidential  vote  through  the  33rd 
amendment  .  .  .  whlcb  began  as  a  Senate 
floor  amendment.  Since  we  hare  long  ad- 
vocated D.C.  Congressional  representation  in 
any  form,  we  hope  the  Senate  will  go  along 
with  the  suggested  package.  With  the  "esc^w 
clause,"  it  need  not  endanger  electoral  re- 
form. One  good  amendment  deserves  another. 

[WTOP-TV.  Washington.  Sept.  15-18.  19701 
Pmx  MxMBCBSBXP  roM  DmratcT  or  CoLtracsu 

DV    COKCBISS 

Simple  Justice  demands  tiiat  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  given  full  voting  membership 
m  Congress. 

The  District's  citlaens  are  taxed,  arrested. 
imprisoned,  and  drafted  Into  military  serrlee 
under  laws  over  which  they  have  do  Influence 
whatsoever. 

This  gross  perversion  of  Justice  supports 
the  growing  protest  that  the  District  is 
America's  last  colony. 

The  American  colonists  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  ironically,  hardly  knew  what 
oppressive  taxation  was  all  about.  ITie  sums 
extiftoted  by  the  English  king  in  that  period 
can  be  measured  only  in  the  millions.  A 
WTOP  study  of  tax  records  for  Just  the  last 
SO  years  shows  that  District  residents  and 
businesses  coughed  up  better  than  twelve 
billion  dollars  in  federal  and  District  taxes 
of  all  kinds.  No  DlsQict  citizen  ever  cast  a 
vote  on  the  laws  which  required  those 
taxes. 

The  early  colonists  complained  bitterly 
that  such  a  system  was  unjust,  and  they  laid 
down  their  lives  to  change  it.  Two  centuries 
later,  the  Injustice  survives  In  ao  enclave 
of  the  nation  which  contains  more  people 
then  at  least  ten  states. 

The  District's  people  always  have  had 
equal  standing  in  the  coxirts.  For  nine  yeara. 
tliey  have  had  an  equal  voice  In  the  choosing 
of  the  President. 

But  a  little  Justice  la  no  substitute  for  full 
Justice.  District  citizens  deserve  a  full  voice 
In  both  houses  of  Congress,  where  the  laws 
which  govern  their  Uvea  are  made.  That 
means  two  Senators  and  an  appropriate 
number  of  Representatives. 

Congress  cannot  continue  to  wink  at  ttUs 
ugly  holdover  from  an  oppressive  past. 


31978 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest li«e  Bb6eiu»  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 
the  roll. 

Mr  SCHWEIECER.  I  ask  onanlmous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTDJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  oWecUon  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE  September  16,  1970 


R  4348— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 

JUDGES.  AND  FIREMEN  A  FEDERAL 
CRIME 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bUl  to  make  assaults  on  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  offlcers,  fire- 
men and  judicial  officers  a  Federal  crime. 
I  ask  that  it  lie  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  BORBICK).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  "16™^ 

The  bill  'S.  4348)  to  prohibit  ass)Hilts 
on  State  law  enforcement  offlcers^flre- 
men  and  Judicial  officers,  introduced  by 
Mr  ScHWiixBi.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  UUe,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  In  recent  months. 
this  NaOon  has  witnessed  brutal,  ana  in 
some  tragic  ca.^  faul.  ''"a'^ks.  °°  ^\»^ 
and  local  policemen  and  Judges  by  radical 
revolutionaries.  These  attacks  have  b«n 
essentially  poiiticaUy  onenud.  and  were 
conceived  by  the  twisted  minds  of  in- 
dividuals bent  on  destroying  law  and  or- 
der m  our  society.  They  seek  to  dratroy 
our  Government  by  attacking  officials 
merely  because  of  their  official  estahUsh- 
menl  posiuon  as  a  poUccman.  judge,  or 
fireman.  .     , 

Society  must  declare  loud  and  clear 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  such  madnras. 
and  that  we  will  stand  by  and  protect  the 
105-al  men  and  women  who  .serve  in  these 
official  capacities  in  our  governments. 

Therefore,  my  bill  will  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  assault,  injure,  or  kill  any 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  officer, 
fireman,  or  judicial  officer  because  of  his 
offlcial  position.  I  emphasize  that  this  biU 
IB  designed  to  apply  to  situations  where 
an  official  Is  singled  out  and  attacked  as  a 
symbol  of  the  establishment  because  of 
his  offlcial  posiUoD— that  Is.  klDlng  a 
policeman  simply  because  he  Is  a  police- 

Under  this  bill.  In  any  case  where  an 
individual  has  traveled  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  used  any  instnimentaUty  of,  or 
facility  for  interstate  commerce  with  the 
Intent  of  assaulting,  injuring  or  killing 
iuch  officials,  or  where  a  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon  which  has  been  trans- 
ported in.  or  Is  customarily  distributed 
in,  interstate  commerce  is  used  to  com- 
mit the  crime.  Federal  ofBcials  would  be 
able  to  assist  local  authorltlea  In  inveeU- 
gating  the  crime  and  tracking  down  the 
criminals.  The  crime  would  t)e  pimlshable 
under  Federal  statutes. 

My  primary  reason  for  Introducing  this 
legislation  is  my  serious  concern  over  the 
shocking  and  brutal  slaying  of  several 
policemen  and  a  Judicial  officer  In  this 
Nation  recently.  Only  3  weeks  a<o.  one 
policeman  was  killed  and  seven  wounded 


in  Philadelphia.  Including  a  totally  un- 
provoked attack  on  two  officers  on  duty, 
sitting  at  a  desk,  in  a  guardhouse  located 
in  Cobbs  Creek  Park.  Three  handgre- 
nades  and  the  pin  of  a  fourth  were  found 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  guardhouse.  Over 
the  same  weekend,  four  offlcers  were  am- 
bushed in  Riverside.  Calif.,  and  one  was 
shot  in  New  York  City.  FBI  statistics  in- 
dicate that  a  record  high  of  88  law  en- 
forcement offlcers  were  killed  by  felonious 
criminal  acUon  in  1969.  a  34-percent  in- 
crease over  1968.  Eight  officers  were  killed 
In  1969  by  being  shot  from  ambush  with 
no  warning  being  given  or  by  mentally 
deranged  persons.  However,  16  officers 
have  been  killed  in  unprovoked  attacks 
this  year  already.  Recent  statements  by 
police  associations  have  Indicated  that 
they  are  very  disturbed  about  the  situa- 
tion and  the  trend  which  appean  to  be 
developing. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  elaborate  my 
reasons  for  introducing  this  legislaUon. 
First,  the  FBI  has  Just  published,  in  its 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1969.  a  grue- 
some set  of  statutics  concerning  attacks 
on  police  officers  which  indicates  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  record  high  of  88  law  enforcement 
officers  were  killed  by  felonious  criminal 
action  in  1969. 

The  1969  figures  reflect  a  34-percent 
Increase  over  1968. 

From  1960  to  1969,  561  poUce  officers 
were  killed  by  felons. 

In  1969,  eight  officers  were  killed  by 
mentally  deranged  persons  or  shot  from 
ambush  with  no  warning  given.  However, 
16  officers  have  been  killed  in  unpro- 
voked attacks  this  year  already. 

In  1969,  there  were  35.202  assaulU 
on  police  offlcers.  The  assault-wlth-in- 
jury  rate  was  5.7  per  hundred  offlcers. 
I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Intematlonsd  Conference  of  Police 
Associations  which  includes  a  resolution 
passed  at  their  18th  annual  convention 
on  July  18.  1910.  Let  me  quote  from  that 
resolution : 

AU  poUce  o«o«n  reprewnted  by  the  In- 
tem»tloii«l  Conlerenc*  of  PoUce  Assocla- 
Uons  will  stand  united  togetlier  In  »11  out 
retaUaUon  igBlnst  tueae  jenMlees  killings 
even  if  it  la  In  Uae  form  of  on-the-etreot 
JuaUc*  against  Ihofie  persona,  organised  or 
otnerwlee,  who  injure  or  kUl  police  offlcers, 
or  we  wUl  collectively  recommenrt  to  aU  ol 
our  reprMentaUve  memben  that  tney  wltn- 
bald  their  eerrlcee  untU  tiat  neoaeiaiT.  defl- 
nlte,  pcalUTe  and  tangible  OovemiDeiiC  Ju- 
dicial and  public  support  la  forthoomlng. 

It  la  a  sad.  graphic  and  horrllylng  com- 
mentary on  our  tunes  that  the  two  Chicago 
PoUoe  oncers,  referred  to  in  this  BesoluUon. 
were  members  ol  a  Oommunlty  Relatione 
Team  and  at  the  time  they  were  murdered 
these  officers  were  perlonning  their  com- 
munity relations  dutlea. 


It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  resolution 
was  passed  before  the  brutal  slaylngs 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  and  before 
the  ambushes  took  place  tn  California. 
The  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations  represents  over  180,000  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  this  reso- 
lution clearly  indicates  their  serious  con- 
cern over  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lull  resolution  be  re- 
printed at   the   conclusion  of  my   re- 


marks. I  believe  that  it  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate, and  imperative,  that  Congress  re- 
soond  to  this  situation. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
report  for  1969  indicates  that  police 
deaths  "demonstrate  a  misplaced  trust 
on  the  part  of  the  offlcer  with  respect 
to  the  occasional  and  unpredictable  vio- 
lent nature  of  human  behavior."  Director 
Hoover  also  indicates  that  "one  of  the 
increasingly  serious  problems  facing  law 
enforcement  today  is  the  growing  atti- 
tude of  disrespect  for  the  police  and  the 
failure  of  citizens  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  offlcers  being  attacked  as  they 
attempt  to  perform  their  lawful  duties. 
I  believe  that  recent  events  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  police  are  becoming  much 
more  apprehensive  about  this  situation 
and  obviously  tills  does  not  contribute  to 
the  esWblishment  of  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  police  departments  and 
the  communities  which  they  serve. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  eoimterstroke 
In  psychological  warfare,  to  demon- 
strate to  those  who  would  kUl  policemen 
simply  because  they  are  policemen — that 
society,  and  those  of  us  In  Government, 
are  going  to  meet  tills  confrontation 
head  on  and  that  we  are  going  to  put  the 
same  high  priority  on  protecting  our 
policemen,  firemen,  and  Judges  as  these 
criminals  put  on  assassinating  them.  We 
must  illustrate  that  this  NaUon  la  deeply 
aroused  and  visibly  moved  by  these  . 
shootings  and  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  : 
let  this  trend  continue.  '• 

Let  me  elaborate  at  this  point  on  what 
my  bill  specifically  provides   First,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  the  bill  is  directed  toward 
assaults  on  Stole  and  local  Uw  enforce- 
ment offlcers,  firemen,  and  Judicial  offi- 
cers because  of  their  offlcial  poaltlon.  In 
any  case  where  an  Individual  travels  in 
interstate  oonunerce  or  uaea  any  Instni- 
mentaUty of,  or  faculty  for.  Interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  to  assaiUt. 
injure  or  kill  any  such  offlcer  or  to  aid, 
abet,  or  encourage  any  other  person  to 
assault,  injure,  or  kfll  any  such  official, 
he  could  be  prosecuted  under  Federal 
law   The  bill  also  provides  that  to  any 
case  where  an  Individual  uses  a  danger- 
ous or  deadly  weapon  which  has  been 
transported  In  interstate  commerce  or 
which  la  of  ft  kind  customarily  distributed 
In  interstate  commerce,  he  may  be  prose- 
cuted under  Federal  law.  Third,  an  ln<U- 
vldual    who    transports,    causes    to    be 
transported  or  aids  or  abets  another  In 
transporting    a    dangerous    or    deadly 
weapon  In  interstate  commerce  with  the 
Intent  that  it  be  used  to  assault,  Injure, 
or  kill  such  an  offlcer.  wUl  be  liable  for 
proaecutlon  under  Federal  law. 

Unlike  other  proposals,  my  bill  would 
allow  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  step  in  Immediately — not  wait  24 
hours— to  assist  local  officials  in  track- 
ing down  the  individuals  who  are  sus- 
pected of  committing  the  crime.  The 
penalties  would  corresiiond  to  those 
which  are  currently  provided  for  in  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  cases  under  sec- 
tlona  nil  and  1112  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  The  question  of  whether  an 
Individual  has  Intended  to  kill  a  law  en- 
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foreement  offlcer.  fireman,  or  judicial  of- 
ficer because  of  his  offlcial  position  would 
be  determined  in  court  by  a  judge  or 
Jury  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  ques- 
tions of  intent  are  currently  determined 
under  criminal  law.  That  Is.  it  would  be 
a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  at 
the  trial.  However,  as  soon  as  Federal 
officials  have  determined  that  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  Federal  officers,  and 
the  FBI  could  provide  assistance  in 
tracking  down  the  suspect.  My  legislation 
broadens  the  coverage  of  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act.  which  covers  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution,  by  allowing  Federal  asslst- 
anoe  where  the  weapon  used  has  been 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  or 
is  of  the  kind  which  is  customarily  dis- 
tributed in  interstate  commerce.  There- 
fore, the  suspect  need  not  flee  across 
State  imes  before  Federal  assistance  may 
be  forthcoming. 

I  have  limited  my  bill  to  State  and  lo- 
cal police,  firemen,  and  judicial  officers 
because  the  Federal  law  already  provides 
assUtance  to  Federal  officials  who  are 
killed  durind  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  offlcial  duties.  Federal 
laws  also  cover  civil  disorder  situations 
for  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials. 
Legislation  which  I  Introduced  and 
strongly  supported  during  the  89th  Con- 
rress  covers  the  assassination,  kidnap- 
ing and  assault  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President-elect,  the 
Vice  President,  or.  if  there  is  no  Vice 
President,  the  offlcer  next  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  Office  of  President. 

The  killing  of  State  law  enforcement 
officers  is,  of  course,  a  crime  under  State 
laws  as  well.  My  piirpose  in  proposing 
that  It  be  made  a  Federal  crime  is  that  I 
bdleve  that  we  should  recognize  that 
this  is  a  special  kind  of  crime  which  de- 
senes  national  attention.  At  a  time  when 
Congiess  and  the  President  are  striving 
to  provide  law  enforcement  officials  with 
the  tools  and  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  flght  the  war  on  crime,  I  feel  that 
It  is  essential  that  we  devote  our  atten- 
tion and  efforts  toward  stopping  the 
brutal  slaying  of  police  and  other  officials 
simply  because  they  are  conscientiously 
trying  to  do  the  Jobs  which  are  so  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  order  in  our 
society.  Although  the  time  available  In 
the  91st  Congress  is  drawing  short.  I 
strongly  urge  that  action  be  taken  on 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  must  stop  this  serious  trend  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoac. 
"There  betag  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  B«co«d,  as 
loDows: 

a.  4348 

A  bill  to  prohibit  aseaulta  on  State  law  en- 
forcement offlcers.  nremen.  and  Judicial 
offlcers 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  owJ  Houte  o/ 
Rrpreaentatives  o)  the  United  States  o/ 
America  tn  Congreta  dasemMed,  Tbat  (a) 
chapter  61  tX  title  18.  United  States  Oode,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereol  the 
following  new  secUon: 

"I  1116.  Aaaaults  on  State  lav  enforcement 
offlcers.  flremen,  or  judicial  officers 
because  of  their  official  position 


"(a)  Whoever  travels  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  uses  any  Instrumentality  of,  or  fa- 
culty for,  Intersute  commerce  with  Intent — 
"(1)  to  assault.  Injure,  or  till  any  law  en- 
forcement officer,  Breman.  or  Judicial  officer 
because  of  his  official  poeltlon  as  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,  fireman,  or  Judicial  offl- 
c«r;  or 

"(3)  to  aid.  ahet,  or  encourage  any  other 
person  to  assault,  injure,  or  klU  any  law  en- 
forcement offlcer.  flreman.  or  Judicial  offlcer 
because  of  his  offlcial  position  as  a  law  en- 
forcement offlcer,  flreman  or  Judicial  offlcer: 
or  "Whoever  assaults,  mjuies,  or  kills  or  at- 
tempts to  assault,  Injtire,  or  kill  by  means  of 
any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  which  has 
been  transported  In  InteraUte  commerce  or 
which  U  of  a  kind  customarily  distributed 
In  interauu  commerce,  any  law  enforcement 
offlcer.  flreman  or  Judicial  offlcer  because  of 
hu  official  position  as  a  law  enforcement  of- 
flcer, flreman,  or  Judicial  offlcer;  or 

•Whoever  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  aids  or  abets  another  in  transport- 
ing or  receives,  causes  to  be  received,  or  aids 
or  abets  another  m  recelvmg.  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  tarough  the  use  of  any  instru- 
mentaUty  of  or  facmty  for  interstate  com- 
merce, any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  with 
knowledge  that  It  wlU  be  used  or  with  Intent 
that  It  be  used  to  assault.  Injure,  or  klU  any 
law  enforcement  officer,  flreman,  or  Judicial 
officer  because  of  his  official  position  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer,  flreman,  or  Judicial 
offlcer — 

■■Shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions 1111  and  1112  of  this  title. 
"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 
"(U  'dangerous  or  deadly  weapon*  in- 
cludes any  object.  Item,  or  device  which, 
when  UMd  as  a  weapon.  Is  capable  of  causing 
physical  Injury  or  death: 

"12)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crim- 
inal laws  of  such  state: 

"(31  "flreman'  means  any  person  serving  as 
a  member  of  a  fire  protecUve  service  orga- 
nized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a  vol- 
vmteer  Are  protective  service  organised  and 
administered  under  the  laws  of  a  State; 

"(4)  'Judicial  officer"  means  any  judge,  offi- 
cer or  other  employee  of  a  court  of  any  State: 
"(5)  'Interstate  commerce*  meana  com- 
merce (Al  between  any  State  or  the  Diatlict 
of  Columbia  and  any  place  outalde  thereof; 
(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  plaoe 
outside  thereof:  or  (O)  whoUy  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  Cnlted  States:  and 

"(6)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco, 
any  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  Commonwealth,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of 
title  18  of  the  Cnlted  States  Oode  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fouowlng 
new  Item: 

"1116.  Aseaulta  on  SBate  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, flreoaen.  ax  judicial  officers 
because  of  their  official  jKialtlon.** 

FIHISIT    I. 

iKTzsNATTonai.   CONnraxwca   or  PoLice   A»- 
aociATKilfa — 18th  AnvnjLL  ICPA  Cowvkh- 

TION 

BXSOLUTTON 

This  reeolutlon  Is  a  stateooant  of  (act  pre- 
sented by  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Associations  wboee  member*  have 
dedicated  their  Uvea  to  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  to  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  to  guarding  our  respective  democracies. 

The  tntematlonal  Conference  of  PoUoe 
Associations  representing  over  160.000  law 
enforoement  officers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  sitting  In  ■eeslnn  this 


18th  day  of  July  1970.  abhors  the  organised. 
vengeful  and  senseless  killings  of  police  ON 
fleers  throughout  the  United  Statee  and  Can- 
ada. The  most  rvoent  of  which  was  the 
tragic  kllUng  of  Officers  Jamee  Sevenn  and 
Anthony  Blzzatto  of  the  OhJcago  PoUoe 
Department. 

We  collectively  demand  that  all  levels  of 
government,  the  Judlolary,  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  all  members  of  the  law 
abiding  public  take  whatever  Immedlata 
steps  are  necessary  to  end  theee  seaseleas 
killings. 

The  International  Conference  at  PoUoe  Aa- 
soclatlons  serves  Immediate  notice  that  If 
government  support  and  action  Is  not  forth- 
coming to  stop  these  klUlngs.  If  the  judiciary 
does  not  take  positive  steps  to  deliver  Judg- 
ments that  wUl  serve  as  positive  deterents 
to  these  killings  and  If  the  gensral  public 
does  not  provide  the  necessary  support  to 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  we  will  be  faced  with  two 
undesirable  alternatives. 

All  police  officers  represented  by  the  In- 
ternational Conference  oI  PoUce  AssodaUona 
■will  stand  unltsd  together  In  all  out  retalia- 
tion against  these  senseless  klUlngs  even  if 
It  Is  In  the  form  of  on-the-street  Justice 
against  those  persona,  organized  or  other- 
wise, who  Injure  or  kill  police  offioers.  or 
we  will  collectively  recommend  to  all  of  our 
representative  members  that  they  withhold 
their  services  until  that  necessary,  definite, 
positive  and  tangible  Government.  Judicial 
and  public  support  Is  forthcac]Llng. 

It  Is  a  sad,  graphic  and  horrifying  com- 
mentary on  our  tunes  that  the  two  Chicago 
Police  Officers,  referred  to  m  this  Resolution, 
were  members  of  a  Ciommunlty  Belatlons 
Team  and  at  the  time  Ibey  were  murdered 
these  offlcers  were  performing  their  com- 
munity relations  duties. 

*rhe  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations  commends  the  OjB.  Oovenunent 
and  the  P.BJ.  for  the  energy,  resources,  and 
effort  that  were  expended  during  the  most 
intensive  InvesUgatlon  of  the  Kant  Stata 
University  Incident.  We  demand  that  the 
same  energies  and  resources  will  tie  expended 
to  bring  to  Justice  those  persons  who  per- 
petrated these  murders. 

Approved  July  18, 1970. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javm)  la 
recognized  lor  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  give  Senators  notice  that  I  am  pro- 
ceeding in  this  matter,  as  other  Senators 
will  be  interested.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
quest that  the  attaches  notify  such 
Senatora  as  are  Interested  of  the  fact 
that  I  intend  to  speak  about  my 
colleague.  Senator  Goodiu.. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYED  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident,  U  the  Senator  Irom  New  York  wiU 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  reQuest. 
I  ask  uuanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  under 
the  order,  begin  to  run  now  and  that  the 
time  consumed  by  the  quorum  shall  not 
be  charged  against  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  very  much.  He  is  always 
so  gracious. 
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CHARIES  OOODELLS  FIRST  2 
YEARS  IN  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
my  colleague.  Senator  GoooEi-t..  com- 
pleted his  (Iret  2  years  representing  New 
York  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  think  the 
occasion  deserves  some  note,  as  it  marks 
a  milestone  in  a  most  remarkable  career 
and  a  most  eOecUve  tenure  in  public 
oCBce  of  a  liigh  order. 

When  Senator  Goooell  came  to  this 
body  In  September  1968.  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  and  much  lament- 
ed Robert  F.  Kermedy,  he  occupied  the 
seat  of  a  Senator  known  nationally  and 
Intei-naUonally    and   at    the   center   of 
about   every    major   governmental   and 
political  issue  of  our  time.  As  a  fresh- 
man Senator.  Chahiks  Goodkil  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow  custom  and 
eschew  leadership;  but  in  the  unique  po- 
sition  in  wtilch  he  found  himself,  he 
chose— most  admirably.  I  think— to  face 
the  most  UoubUng  issues  of  our  time  and 
to  oner  his  intelligence,  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  Congressman,  and  his  most 
honest  judgment  to  help  find  solutions. 
Unlike  most  of  us.  he  will  face  an  elec- 
tion campaign — and  he  is  engaged  in 
one  now— after  only  one-third  of  the  6- 
year  term  for  which  a  Senator  is  ordi- 
narily   elected.    Under    these    circum- 
stances, a  man  of  lesser  stature  might 
have  spent  his  first  2  years  in  political 
pursuiU  and  in   political   fence-mend- 
ing  Charles  GooDtix  chose  the  harder 
course.  He  chose  to  be  a  Senator  first— 
and  his  record  here  Is  leaving  the  im- 
print on  major  domestic  and  interna- 
tional Issues  of  a  man  whose  positions 
were    clear-cut,    deeply    and    sincerely 
held,  and  expressive  of  the  progressive 
spirit  which  has  characterized  all  the 
best   Senators   of   my   State,   of   either 
party.  In  modem  times. 

He  took  his  position,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  Indochinese  war  very  early.  It 
la  well  known  that  he  was  the  origina- 
tor of  the  amendment  for  a  funds  cut- 
off, in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  con- 
gressional impact  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  end  of  the  war,  which  amendment 
was  dubbed  the  "Amendment  To  End  the 
War."  This  concept  was  a  turning  point 
in  our  Vietnam  deUberations  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Although  it  was  defeated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
mighty  force  for  two  purposes,  namely, 
one.  to  bring  into  the  open  the  Nation's 
deep  dissatisfaction  with  an  Indeteiml- 
nat«  continuance  of  our  participation  in 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  bring  about  an  earlier  end  to 
hostilities  there  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned. 
On  the  recent  mldeast  air  hijackings. 


Senator  Goodell  was  one  of  the  first  to 
call  for  security  guards  on  our  planes, 
and  introduced  the  bUl  to  "quaranUne" 
countries  harboring  hijackers. 

He  generally  espoused  the  concept,  for 
which  he  was  given  editorial  credit,  that 
the  United  States  would  hold  respon- 
sible individual  countries  acting  unilater- 
ally, even  if  international  action,  so 
liiglily  desirable,  could  not  be  obtained 
at  this  umc. 

On  domestic  Issues,  Senator  Goodill 
struck  directly  at  the  heart  of  our  "na- 
tional priorities"  difficulties,  and  au- 
thored with  Senator  Phoxmim  of  Wis- 
consin an  amendment  to  require  an  an- 
nual report  on  military  expenditures,  in 
order  to  focus  public  attention  on  both 
the  extent  and  the  details  of  our  massive 
military  budget,  and  the  poUcies  neces- 
sary for  reconversion  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Senator  Qoodell  supported,  either  by 
introduction  or  cosponsorahip,  an  ex- 
traordinarily broad  range  of  legislation 
dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  domestic 
problems,  running  the  gamut  from  air 
traffic  congestion  to  rat  control  and  anti- 
pollution legislation.  This  broad  range 
of  legislation  includes  revenue  sharing— 
one  of  the  great  opportunities  for  the 
urban  areas  of  the  country — assistance  to 
the  States  dealing  with  problems  on  drug 
abuse,  city  water  and  sewer  facilities 
grants,  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
formula  afiectlng  cost  limlU  on  subsi- 
dized housing,  and  housing  abandon- 
ment. And  Senator  GooDEtL's  office  in- 
forms me  that  that  some  44  bills,  resolu- 
tions and  amendments  authored  or  co- 
sponsored  by  Sejnator  Ooodeu.  have  been 
enacted  into  law  since  January  1910. 

Indeed,  only  last  night.  I  was  privileged 
to  present  to  the  Senate,  for  Serator 
GOODB.L,  an  amendment  which  would 
make  funds  from  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  water  and  sewer  pur- 
poses much  more  available  to  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  That  was  praised  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  T*LJiAD0i>.  as  being  a  fine  amend- 
ment. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  Senator  Ooodh-l 
certainly  has.  even  up  to  last  night,  had 
a  profound  impact  upon  our  legislative 
processes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  to  be  an 
effecUve  Senator  from  a  State  like  New 
York  without  being  prepared  to  deal  with 
every  issue,  because  in  States  like  New 
York,  every  issue  comes  up  all  the  time. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  gratification 
to  me.  in  the  years  I  have  sened  In  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  has  understood 
that  the  character  of  my  State  is  such 
that  I  have  an  interest,  as  a  Senator,  in 
practically  every  issue  that  comes  be- 
fore us.  So  has  it  been  with  Senator 

GOODELL  OS  well. 

To  be  effective,  a  Senator  must  meet 
the  challenge  his  State  presents  to  him — 
and  in  tills  case,  the  challenge  in  New 
York  is  to  know  our  State,  and  to  know  its 
millions — we  have  18  million  people 
there,  more  than  most  countries  in  the 
world — and  its  myriad  problems,  and  to 
have  the  intelligence  to  understand,  and 


the  skill  to  devise  solutions  for  those 
problems,  and  the  determination  to  get 
things  done. 

Senator  GoooEtt,  has  met  that  chal- 
lenge in  his  first  2  years. 

1  congratulate  him,  Mr.  President,  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  lilni  for  the 
high  sei-vice  he  has  rendered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  and  the  NaUon— and 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world — 
in  his  relatively  short  Senate  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  ttiis  colloquy  the  voting 
record  of  Senator  Goodeli.  as  prepared 
for  me  by  his  office,  indicating  tlie  broad 
range  of  Issues  which  he  lias  been  re- 
quired as  a  Senator  to  consider,  and  the 
broad  range  of  positions  which  he  has 
considered  to  be  most  creditable  on  the 
whole,  and  most  Important  of  all.  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  in  paying  recog- 
nition to  an  outstanding  man  and  Sena- 
tor, the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

I  siieak  as  one  who  has  grown  to  know 
CHARLIE  GooDEU.  wcU  duTlhg  his  past  2 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  as  one  who  has 
worked  with  him  on  several  issues.  In 
fact,  I  would  point  out  that  I  have  had 
an  especially  fortunate  opportunity  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  CBAai.i« 
GooDEiL  since  his  desk  is  next  to  mine 
in  the  Senate;  in  fact.  Senator  Ooodeu. 
is  directly  to  the  right  of  me. 

But  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
we  who  are  the  Republican  Senators — 
take  a  special  pride  in  identifying  our- 
selves with  distinctive  Republican  politi- 
cal perspecUves.  We  can  find.  I  beUeve.  a 
particular  unity  around  tlie  ideals  and 
principles  that  were  the  foundation  of 
our  party,  and  take  pride  that  we  can 
claim  such  common  cause.  Of  course,  we 
encourage  and  foster  diversity  in  our 
party — but  it  is  genuine  diversity,  rather 
than  bitter  divislveness.  Every  Senator 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  proud  to 
identify  liimsell  with  the  traditions  that 
iiave  been  at  the  foundation  of  this 
party. 

Senator  Goodkll  has  articulated  and 
upheld  genuine  Republicanism  In  a  dis- 
tinctive way  that  has  tieen  an  outstand- 
ing credit  to  our  party  during  these  past 

2  years. 
Now  let  me  be  perfectly  candid.  There 

are  those  who  have  felt  that  some  of  us 
in  the  Senate  are  more  "Republican"  than 
others,  and  that  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  positions  which  the  press  may 
Identify  as  "liberal"  or  less  true  to  the 
Republican  cause  than  those  who  Iden- 
tify themselves  as  "conservatives."  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience  as  one 
whose  lovalty  to  RepublicanLim  has  been 
called  into  question  because  of  various 
positions  I  have  taken  on  matters  that 
tiave  come  before  this  body.  But,  I  trust 
that  we  will  get  beyond  the  stage  of  try- 
ing to  use  outworn  political  labels  and 
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convenient  categories — such  as  "liberal" 
or  "con»er\-ative" — in  characterizing  the 
nature  of  one's  political  philosophy.  I 
suggest,  rather,  that  we  look  honestly  at 
the  roots  and  the  historic  jxjsltions  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  order  to  Judge 
one's  loyalty  to  this  party  today. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  founded  by  a  mixture  of 
free-soldiers  and  others  that  were  con- 
cerned, first  of  all,  about  the  issue  of 
slavery — the  matter  of  human  relations 
within  our  Republic — and  also  com- 
mitted to  revitalizing  the  relevance  of 
the  political  sj'slem  through  the  indi- 
vidual participation  of  its  citizens.  As 
our  party  evolved  through  the  past  100 
years,  we  have  continued  to  warn  against 
the  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  government,  called  for  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  focused  on  the  Importance 
of  the  individual.  That  is  the  heritage 
of  our  party. 

Senator  Goodell  has  remained  con- 
sistently true  to  that  heritage. 

As  the  first  Republicans  fought  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Senator 
Goodell  has  opposed  legal  measures 
which,  in  his  JudiiTnent,  would  mean  im- 
proper infringement  on  human  rights 
and  freedoms  today. 

Among  many  other  measures,  he  gave 
ilia  valuable  and  timely  support  to  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  and  me  in  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  draft,  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  institution  that  is  most  remi- 
niscent of  slavery  in  this  age. 

Chailiz  Goodell  made  legislative  his- 
tory, and  worked  with  other  Senators, 
including  me.  In  attempting  to  reassert 
the  Congress'  constitutional  responsi- 
bility in  matters  of  war  and  peace.  As  we 
combined  efforts  In  drafting  and  pro- 
posing the  "Amendment  to  End  the 
War,"  I  discovered  quickly  that  we 
shared  the  concern,  expressed  so  often 
in  the  history  of  our  party,  about  the 
over-centralization  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch,  particularly  as 
It  related  to  the  Issue  of  war.  Prom  the 
beginning,  it  was  Senator  Goodell's  in- 
tention to  correct  such  an  imbalance, 
and  to  follow  more  faithfully  the  intent 
of  our  Constitution.  Senator  Goodell's 
commitment  on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam, 
and  his  determined  personal  effects  were 
a  large  part  of  the  reason  why  39  Sena- 
tors eventually  agreed  that  Congress  had 
to  reassert  its  responsibilities  for  termi- 
nating. In  an  orderly  tasliion,  tills  unde- 
clared and  costly  war. 

Senator  Goodell  and  I  find  ourselves 
In  close  alliance  and  philosophical  agree- 
ment on  the  issue  of  military  spending 
as  well.  We  both  take  seriously  the  late 
President  Eisenhower's  warnings  about 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  military,  and  he  as  I,  have  worked 
closely  to  see  that  the  Congress  play  its 
role  In  properly  controlling  and  limiting 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  spent  for 
military  purposes,  particularly  in  this 
time  of  infiaUon  and  fiscal  instability. 

In  tills  area.  Senator  Goodell  made  a 
most  distinctive  contribution  by  express- 
ing his  concern,  tieglnning  in  1969,  atiout 
our  country's  policies  In  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  The  legislative 
amendment  be  sponsored  during  that 


year  eventually  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  imiiosing  wise  restrictions  on  these 
fwlicies.  The  administration's  decisions 
to  do  away  with  our  biological  vrarfare 
capability  and  reevaluate  its  entire  pol- 
icy resulted,  to  a  significant  extent,  due 
to  the  role  played  by  Senator  Goodell. 
So  I  would  say,  if  one  is  honestly  in- 
terested in  examining  one's  Republican 
credentials,  let  him  honestly  examine  his 
loyalty  to  the  distinctive,  liistoric  ideals 
of  our  party.  Let  him  match  his  Repub- 
licanism with  that  of  our  party's  first 
President.  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  tliat 
criteria.  I  submit  that  Senator  Goodell 
is  OS  much  of  a  true  "old  guard"  Repub- 
lican as  anyone,  and  that  I  also  associ- 
ate myself  with  this  kind  of  Republican- 
ism. 

This  is  tile  Republicanism  that  takes 
seriously  the  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, that  works  consistently  against  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch,  that  does  not  compromise  on  the 
issue  of  individual  human  rights,  and 
tiiat  is  dedicated  to  bringing  the  disen- 
franclilsed— the  blacks,  the  young,  the 
working  man — into  active  political  par- 
ticipation. Tliat  Is  the  Republicanism 
that  has  the  allegiance  of  Senator  Good- 
ell, and  our  party  is  enriched  by  having 
Senators  such  as  he  call  us  to  these  liis- 
toric Ideals. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
gratified  that  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  has  made  such  an  eloquent 
statement  about  Senator  Goodell.  He 
himself  tjplfies  the  very  kind  of  Repub- 
licanism alxiut  wliich  he  speaks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlmt  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  be  printed  at  tills  mint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Saldtk  to  8CNATOX  Chakles  Ooodeu, 
Mr.  Brooke.  Two  yews  ago  a  yoimg,  up- 
•tat«  New  York  OongresBmau  wsb  appointed 
to  flll  tlie  tragically  uncompleted  term  of  one 
or  the  country's  most  dynamic  Senators. 

Charlie  Ooodeil  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
15  intimidated  by  tlie  magnitude  or  the  task 
at  hand  or  by  the  oompleUty  ol  the  Issues 
confronting  him.  Hepreaenting  an  entire 
Btate.  Instead  of  a  single  district,  he  was  oon- 
Ironted  more  directly  with  the  multitude  of 
problems  lacing  our  land.  And  he  set  about 
to  correct  them  .  .  . 

It  takes  courage  lor  a  freshman  Senator  to 
differ  with  a  Preeldent  of  his  own  party  on 
the  major  foreign  policy  question  of  the  day. 
But  Charlie  OoodeU  beUeved  the  war  wma 
wrong,  and  be  tiecame  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  effort  to  reassert  Congressional  control 
over  our  foreign  commitments. 

ChsfUs  OoodeU  beUeved  that  as  a  nation 
we  were  spending  too  much  on  military  tiard- 
ware.  and  he  helped  spearhead  the  drive  to 
reduce  otir  defense  commitments:  to  cut  out 
unnecessary  and  duplicative  programs,  and  to 
save  on  scarce  resources  for  the  projects  tliat 
reaUy  were  needed. 

Charlie  Ooodeil  has  been  deeply  disturbed 
about  events  In  the  Middle  East,  and  he  has 
been  foremost  among  those  calling  for  direct 
negotiations  and  control  of  the  arms  traffic. 
Moat  recently,  he  Intrtiduced  the  first  bUl  In 
the  Senate  dealmg  with  airline  hijackings. 
As  a  Senator.  Charlie  Ooodeil  has  also  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  major  domestic 
problems  facing  the  American  people.  He  has 
Introduced  pioneer  legislation  la  the  flelda  of 


criminal  con«ctlons,  drug  abuse,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  and  low  and  moderate  Inoome 
housing. 

Charlie  Ooodeil  Is  a  far-sighted  legislator, 
attuned  to  present  needs,  and  looking  be- 
yond them  to  solutions  which  wUl  Insure  a 
better  future.  His  contribution  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country  In  two  short  years  has 
been  phenomenal;  ills  efforts  In  the  yean  to 
come  will  surely  tulflll  tills  early  promise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  other  Senators 
may  similarly  file  statements  on  this 
subject  at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  one  of  our  Nation's  larg- 
est States,  a  State  with  large  and  small 
cities,  and  with  urban  and  rural  prob- 
lems, I  would  like  to  join  this  colloquy 
with  a  word  aiwut  the  excellent  grasp 
Senator  Goodell  has  on  the  needs  of 
these  areas. 

His  concern  for  sanitation  smd  sewage 
improvements  in  our  rural  areas,  and  his 
concern  for  housing  in  our  cities,  both 
in  ghetto  and  moderate-income  areas, 
shows  a  comprehensive  concern  for  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York. 

On  my  Senate  labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  iiave  been  impressed 
by  Senator  Goodell's  interest  in  im- 
proving our  community  college  systems, 
to  extend  education  to  more  fieople.  Sen- 
ator Goodell  lias  also  worked  hard  to 
further  manpower  training  programs, 
and  to  bring  about  successful  passage  of 
the  administration's  outstanding  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

I  liave  iieen  particularly  impressed  by 
Ills  bm.  which  I  am  cosponsortng.  the 
Criminal  Offender  Corrections  Education 
Act.  to  establish  pilot  programs  in  the 
field  of  corrections  education,  so  tliat 
trained  peraoimel  will  tie  able  to  work 
with  Juvenile  delinquents,  and  other 
criminal  offenders,  so  tliat  these  individ- 
uals can  become  responsible,  law-abiding 
citizens,  rather  than  turn  to  a  life  of 
crime. 

The  needs  of  our  cities  are  enormous. 
Tlie  problems  of  our  rural  areas  are  vast. 
Senator  Goodell  has  made  significant 
contributions  In  these  areas,  and  has 
helped  work  on  behalf  of  many  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  In  congratulating 
his  colleague  on  2  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  is  well 
known  for  his  position  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  ills  leadership  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  American  involvement  in  that 
conflct.  He  lias  been  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  tliat  group  and  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  all  its  deliberations  and  ac- 
tions. 

What  often  goes  unnoticed  about  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  the 
truly  remarkable  volume  of  well  rea- 
soned, responsible  legislation  he  has  ad- 
vocated and  sponsored  in  tlie  domestic 
field.  ^     ^ 

In  his  2  years  in  the  Senata  lie  has 
cosponsored  more  than  1&3  bills  and  3S 
amendments.  Some  of  them  have  dealt 
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with  the  vital  questions  of  community 
coUege  assistance,  reliel  from  air  traffic 
congesUon.  Job  training  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed,  and  urban 
renewal.  ..^     , 

In  addition,  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front In  the  effort  to  provide  direct  pop- 
ular elecUon  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  lower  the  voting  age 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
since  1959  Senator  Ooodkli  has  intro- 
duced revenue-sharing  measures  de- 
signed to  relieve  our  local  governments 
of  their  financial  bind.  In  the  Senate,  he 
is  coauthor  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act. 

In  the  field  of  pollution  control  and 
water  facilities,  in  which  I  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  most  active.  He 
sponsored  amendments  to  add  $300  mil- 
lion for  cltv  water  and  sewer  grants  and 
to  add  $372  million  for  direct  loans  to 
small  oommuniUes. 

All  this  Is  remarkable  activity  In  a  Drtel 
period,  but  it  is  nothing  new  to  Senator 
Goo«i.i.  He  wrote  an  equally  remark- 
able record  of  achievement  in  9  years  m 
the  House  of  Representotlves  before  his 
appointment  to  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1968.  .„  .  . 
The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
emmlnently  qualified  for  his  service  in 
the  Congress. 

A  Phi  BeU  Kappa  and  cum  laude 
trraduate  of  WUUams  CoUege.  he  holds 
a  law  deeree  from  Yale  Law  School  and  a 
master's  degree  from  the  Yale  Graduate 
School  of  Government.  He  is  a  Navy 
veteran  of  World  War  n  and  an  Air 
Force  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Jean  Rice 
of  Buffalo  and  the  father  of  fl^-e  sons. 

Chaklis  Goodell  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  In  a  special  election  in  1959 
»nd  returned  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  lour  succeeding  elections  prior 
to  his  appointment  to  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
know  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
to  work  with  him  In  this  Chamber.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  In  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  vigorous, 
alert  to  the  needs  of  his  Slate  and  the 
Nation.  Chaklks  Goodsll  adds  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  the  whole  Senate.  On 
the  job  all  the  time,  he  is  a  UreleaB  work- 
er for  the  public  good. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  wwk  with  a  man  of 
his  devotion  and  ability,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuation  of  our  relation- 
ship in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  con- 
gratulate Senator  CHAU.IS  Oooonj.  on 
the  completion  of  his  second  year  In  the 
Senate. 

He  has  been  a  spirited  participant  in 
some  of  the  major  oontroverBles  of  the 
day. 

Although  he  and  I  frequently  disagree 
on  particular  policies.  I  admire  his  de- 
termination to  follow  his  conscience 
wherever  it  leads. 

Senator  Qoodcll  came  to  the  Senate 
after  distlngxiished  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  quaUUes  that 
distinguished  his  service  there— a  scrup- 
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ulous  attenUon  to  detail,  an  energetic 
devotion  to  his  constituents,  and  a  con- 
stant willingness  to  confront  the  contro- 
versies of  the  day— have  continued  to 
mark  his  service  In  the  Senate. 

As  all  of  us  here  value  Senator 
OoooELL  for  the  unfailing  good  humor 
he  brings  to  his  participation  in  tiie 
crucial  debates  that  have  occupied  the 
Senate  recently.  Senator  Goodell  is  not 
always  on  the  wlimlng  side.  But  he  al- 
ways has  a  winning  way  about  him.  He 
understands  that  amity  is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  smooth  functioning  of  this  body. 
And  he  knows  that  an  even  temper  can 
accompany  a  deep  and  fervent  commit- 
ment. . ,    .       „ 

Mr  Presidrait.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  join  today  In  saluting  Senator 
GooDQJ.  for  a  lob  well  done  during  two 
busy  and  dllBcult  years. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  taking  note  of  and 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
tu.1  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anni- 
versary of  his  service  In  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate. .  ,, 

As  a  somewhat  Junior  Senator  myseU. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  hard  work  and  devoUon 
with  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  ser\'ed  his  constituency. 

It  happens  that  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  one  of  the  Western  States. 
while  the  Senator  from  New  York  repre- 
scnfs  one  of  the  NaUons  most  populous 
States  with  Interest  much  different  and 
varied  from  my  own.  This  diversity  is 
part  of  the  Nation's  strength  and  resil- 

As  I  undertake  to  represent  to  the  best 
of  my  abiUty  the  interest  of  my  State.  1 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
undertakes  to  represent  the  Interest  of 
his  constituency. 

So  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  do  not 
see  eye-to-eye  on  the  many  Issues  com- 
ing before  the  Senate.  Quite  often,  as  the 
record  wlU  reveal,  he  will  vote  one  way 
and  I  another.  While  we  may  differ.  I 
admire  the  forthrlghtness,  tenacity,  and 
courage  with  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  pursues  the  objectives  which 
he  beUeves  are  in  the  best  taterest  of  his 
State  and  the  Nation. 
That  Is  as  it  should  be  in  the  VB. 

Senate.  ^    , 

Mr.  BENNKIT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  this  tribute  to  our 
diBtlnguiahed  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Ooodd-l.  Although  the  Senator 
has  been  m  this  body  a  years  as  of  this 
month,  after  being  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  al- 
ready his  name  Is  one  of  the  tiest  known 
of  Senators  among  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

I  personally  have  been  impressed  with 
the  work  of  my  friend.  Senator  Goooell, 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, where  we  have  worked  together  to 
resolve  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
housing,  banking,  and  related  national 
enterprises.  His  legal  background,  and 
distinguished  career  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives prior  to  appointment  to  the 
Senate,  prepared  CHAntis  Goobsu.  well 
to  serve  the  people  of  New  York  and  of 


the  United  States  in  his  committee  as- 
signments. I  have  been  impressed  vrtth 
his  grasp  of  issues  and  his  ability  to 
learn  qulcltly  the  nuances  of  even  the 
most  complicated  problems  that  have 
come  before  the  committee  on  which  we 
both  alt. 

Although  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  did  not  admit  that  there  have  been 
some  Issues  on  which  Senator  Gooon-i 
and  I  have  vigorously  disagreed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  refute  the  sincerity  of  Sen- 
ator GooDiLL's  personal  philosophy  of 
government,  or  to  refute  totally  the  logic 
on  which  he  tieses  his  positions. 

We  in  the  Senate,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  body,  have  learned  over  and 
over  the  wUdom  of  having  our  decisioiw 
challenged  and  tested  In  the  crucible  of 
spirited  debate  and  incisive  reasoning. 
Wlien  such  debate  and  reasoning  have 
been  called  for,  Charlib  Gooom.  more 
often  than  not  has  been  found  helping 
to  spearhead  it. 

I  am  confident  that  Senator  Ooooell  s 
eventful  first  2  years  In  the  Senate  will 
be  capped  by  a  full  6-year  term  when  the 
r  tlzcns  of  New  York  go  to  the  polls  In 
November. 

Mr.  BAKIER.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
days  the  Senate  has  been  considering  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  by  the  people. 
During  the  debate  on  this  amendment, 
which  I  unreservedly  support.  I  have 
often  cited  my  own  experience  in  Ten- 
nessee as  being  supportive  ot  the  need  for 
such   a   change   In    our   electoral   pro- 
cedures. I  have  argued  that  the  existing 
electoral  system  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  what  has  been, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  one-party 
.system  in  the  South.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  two-party  system  is 
today,  very  much  alive  and  well  in  Ten- 
nessee. But  this  is  not  so  In  some  places. 
This  may  seem  like  an  unlikely  intro- 
duction to  remarks  about  Senator  Good- 
ill,  but  it  is  entirely  germane  and  ap- 
propriate.  There    are   many    issues   on 
which  a  majority  of  people  in  Tennessee 
and  a  majority  of  people  in  New  York 
would  not  agree.  As  a  direct  consequence 
o(  that  fact,  there  are  many  Issues  about 
which  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator GooDELL.  and  I  would  not  agree.  But 
each  of  us  is  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  And  the  fact  ttiat  the  Repub- 
lican Party  can  and  does  accommodate 
men  with  often  widely  disparate  views 
on  important  Issues  is  one  of  the  great- 
est— if  not  the  chief — strengths  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  of  the  two-party 
system. 

The  genius  of  the  American  pollUoal 
system  has  manifested  itself  in  the  evo- 
lution of  two  broad-based  national  par- 
ties, capable  of  containing  the  diverse 
interests  of  the  millions  of  people  of  this 
sprawling  Federal  Republic.  Idealists 
have  often  charged  and  charge  today 
that  such  a  broad  base  is  evidence  of  a 
cruel  cynicism,  that  the  two  national 
parties  forfeit  their  right  to  public  al- 
legiance because  they  will  not  enforce 
upon  their  membership  positions  of 
"ideological  purity."  I  could  not  agree 
less.  It  seems  to  me  that  because  each 
of  the  parties  has  usually  been  able  to 
accommodate  views  on  extreme  ends  of 
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the  spectrum  the  principal  force  and  di- 
rection of  American  politics  has  been  at 
the  center,  which  is  where  It  Ijelongs 

Senator  Goodell  has  been  an  active 
and  prolific  participant  In  the  legislative 
process.  I  have  enjoyed  my  service  with 
him  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  second  aimiversary  of  Sen- 
ator Chaklxs  Ooodzll's  presence  in  the 
UjB.  Senate.  Cbaxlxs  Goodell  lias  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  in  this  body  on 
a  wide  range  of  issues,  particularly  with 
regard  to  establishing  new  national  pri- 
orities. All  Republlcaiu,  and  all  of  his 
New  York  consUtuents,  can  indeed  take 
pride  in  his  record.  I  am  proud  to  add  my 
hearty  congratulations  and  support  to 
him  today. 

Charliz  Goodkll  Is  a  special  kind  of 
Senator.  We  need  hjs  spirit  and  action  In 
this  body.  The  people  of  New  York  need 
it.  The  Republican  Party  needs  it.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  today  as  saying  I  am  for 
Charles  Goodell.  He  is  a  fine  Senator. 
I  support  Ills  reelection.  I  urge  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  to  consider  bis  long  and 
vailed  record,  his  record  of  deep  con- 
cern for  the  people  and  problems  of  New 
York,  and  return  him  to  this  body  next 
year. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  warm  admiration  for  the 
achlcvemBits  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  during  the  year 
and  a  half  he  has  served  in  the  D.S. 
Senate. 

Senator  Goodell  has  shown  an  ener- 
getic, issue-oriented  approach  to  the  Job 
of  being  a  Senator.  Re  has  pursued  leg- 
islative proposals — and  here  I  would 
note  in  particular  his  work  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  bloloelcal  weapons  of 
war — m  a  thoroiigh  and  professional 
manner  that  has  served  substantially  to 
Increase  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  the  public  on  this  ques- 
tion of  importance  for  the  future  mili- 
tary policies  of  our  Nation.  In  carrying 
his  own  tiilnking  on  this  Issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  Senator  Ooodeu. 
has  helped  demonstrate  that  a  critical 
evaluation  of  present  policies  can.  in  fact, 
lead  to  new  thinking  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  I  consider  that  as  the  Senate 
moves  to  consider  the  Geneva  Protocol 
on  Poison  Gas  for  ratification,  a  large 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing this  treaty  back  to  the  Senate  be- 
longs to  Senator  Goodell. 

In  the  field  of  transportaUon,  where  I 
happen  to  have  worked  with  Senator 
Goodell  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  testify  to  his 
active  pursuit  of  progiess  in  this  rapidly 
expanding  realm  of  Federal  Government 
responsibility,  not  only  as  regarding  his 
own  State  of  New  York,  but  in  terms  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Most  recently,  he 
took  the  Initiative  in  offering  legislation 
to  curb  air  piracy  in  a  forceful,  compre- 
hensive maimer.  He  has  evidenced  nota- 
ble concern  for  the  environmental  prob- 
lems created  by  transportation  advances 
and.  here  again,  he  has — In  spite  of  the 
short  period  of  his  service  in  this  body — 
emerged  as  a  leader  In  this  field  of  in- 
creasing national  concern. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  could  be 
said  in  complimentary  terms  about  the 
accomplishments  of  Cbailis  QooosUu  I 


would  only  add,  however,  my  personal 
compliment  to  this  distinguished  man, 
whom  I  consider  a  friend  and  a  Senator 
with  whom  I  am  honored  to  serve. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  have  been  most  Interested  listening 
to  the  discussion  concerning  Senator 
Goodell.  I  first  knew  him  when  he  was 
port  of  a  training  session  in  1960  for 
those  who  were  then  running  for  Con- 
gress. I  happened  to  be  one  of  those.  I 
was  running  against  an  incumbent 
Democrat  at  the  time.  I  guess  that  the 
training  session  must  have  been  all  right 
Iwcause  I  managed  to  succeed  In  that 
election. 

Senator  Goodell  and  I  became  very 
good  friends.  We  particliMted.  along 
with  our  distinguished  assistant  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GRimN> .  in  the  Paul  Revere  panel 
for  about  7  or  8  days  during  the  f aU  of 
1961  when  we  went  around  some  seven  or 
eight  States  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
alert  people  to  what  was  going  on  in  Con- 
gress and  what  we  thought  was  right, 
what  we  thought  was  wrong,  and  what  we 
thought  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  changing  certain  policies  which  were 
then  evident. 

Since  that  time  Senator  Ooomu.  has 
of  course  moved  into  the  Senate.  As  I 
understand  It.  this  Is  the  aimlversaiy 
date  of  his  second  year  in  the  Senate. 

He  and  I  do  not  always  agree.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  agree  on  a  lot 
of  matters  as  far  as  votes  are  concerned. 
But  he  always  approaches  the  problems 
that  he  does  believe  in — whether  I  agree 
with  him  or  whether  I  do  not — with 
complete  honesty  and  frankness  and 
with  great  ability  and  forcibly  argues  his 
point.  I  think  that  he  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  party. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  efforts  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Governor  of  New  York 
to  appoint  him  were  successful.  I  oer- 
ta  Illy  wish  him  well  in  his  reelection 
campaign. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much.  I  know  that  if 
Senator  Goodell  were  here,  he  would 
simlllarly  express  himself. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  evidences, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  flneet  traditions  of 
the  Senate. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  we  are  an 
amalgam  and  that  when  we  are  at  our 
best,  our  various  contributions  come  Into 
focus  as  part  of  the  total  vote  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  criti- 
cally important  element  In  that  result.  I 
am  so  pleased  that  he  has  so  expressed 
himself  concerning  Senator  QocnxLL. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  fenior  Senator  from 
New  Yorl^  for  yielding  so  that  I  may  add 
a  few  words  to  the  expressions  of  tribute 
already  extended  this  morning  concern- 
ing the  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Goodell. 
My  close  association  with,  and  admira- 


tion for,  Charlie  Ooodell  go  back  to  the 
days  when  he  first  came  to  the  House  at 
Representatives.  As  I  recall,  he  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  special 
elecUon  in  1969.  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time  he  began  to 
demonstrate  his  great  talent,  his  intel- 
lect, his  independent  and  keen  judgment. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  and  he  made  ma- 
jor contributions  to  everj'  one  of  the  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  that  came 
through  the  Education  and  Labor  Ckim- 
mittee. 

I  well  recall  that  in  those  days  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  was  the 
most  active  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  can  also  recall,  of  course,  working 
with  Charlie  Goodell  in  efforts  that 
were  made  to  bring  about  certain  reforms 
in  the  other  body.  I  recall  that  we  worked 
hard  together  to  install  the  present  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  is  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  President,  Chaxlis  (3oodell  ac- 
cents the  positive.  He  always  has  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  confront  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
I  have  always  found  that  he  is  a  man 
of  deep  and  sincere  conviction.  From 
time  to  time  he  takes  positions  on  issues 
with  which  I  disagree.  Needless  to  say, 
his  views  are  sometimes  at  odds  with 
the  views  of  the  President. 

Although  I  have  disagreed  with  him, 
I  tiave  always  found  that  I  must  respect 
him  for  the  thoughtful  and  positive  con- 
tributions which  he  makes  to  the  dialog 
on  any  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Republican  whip  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  strong  support  Senator  Qoooell 
has  given  the  President  on  many  impor- 
tant issues  including  proposals  to  amend 
the  manpower  training  legisiation— an 
act  which,  incidentally,  he  originally  au- 
thored in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Cbarlix  Goodell  has  provided  strong 
support  for  President  Nixon's  welfare  re- 
form proposal  for  tax  reform,  food  as- 
sistance, modernizing  the  Federal  pris- 
ons, tying  social  security  to  the  cost  of 
living,  for  President  Nixon's  proposals 
concerning  rapid  transit,  and  many  oth- 
ers. 

I  recall  that  it  was  some  10  years  ago 
when  Charlie  Goodell  dared  to  propose 
revenue  sharing.  Today,  of  course,  that 
idea  is  central  to  the  new  federalism  con- 
cept advanced  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  which  Republicans  are  working 
toward. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Goodell  has 
made  many  great  and  important  con- 
tributions over  the  years  of  his  service 
in  both  Houses.  The  Slate  of  New  York 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  are  well  served  by 
the  distinguished  JimJor  Senator  from 
New  York. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  »m  very 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
minority  leader  for  his  statement  re- 
specting my  colleague.  Senator  Goodell. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
GRirnN)  is  himself  an  outstanding 
fighter  for  what  he  believes  In.  It  Is  cleaj 
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he  recognizes  that  trait  In  others  when 
he  sees  it. 

In  addition.  Senator  Ooookll  has  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism  in  connec- 
tion with  support  for  the  President.  It  is 
gratifying  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  set  forth  exceptions  which  I 
feel,  are  sureiy  warranted  for  a  man 
representing  a  vast  area  of  the  country 
with  a  vast  population  and  vast  interests. 
If  he  agreed  with  everyone,  including 
the  President,  he  would  not  be  telling 
the  truth.  He  Is  a  Republican  of  fine 
standing  and  has  made  as  many  con- 
tributions of  support  to  the  President 
as  could  be  expected  of  any  Senator,  con- 
sistent with  his  conscience  and  the  State 
he  represents.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  colloquy,  a  com- 
pilation of  the  legislation  authored  or 
cosponsored  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Goodill)  as  supplied  to 
me  by  his  staff. 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  win  the 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  jAvrrs. 

from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  President,  1  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  yielding.  _ 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  indicate 
my   wholehearted  support  for  Senator 

CHARLIS  GOODILl. 

I  first  saw  Senator  Goodill  through 
the  eyes  of  another  member  of  my  fam- 
ily. My  daughter  worked  for  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  was 
the  head  of  a  conunittee  of  House  Re- 
publicans that  developed  programs  for 
the  future.  He  was  then,  as  he  is  now, 
hard  working,  tenacious,  and  factual. 
He  commanded  the  respect  of  my  daugh- 
ter, and  through  her  eyes  I  had  the 
opportimity  years  ago  to  see  Senator 
GooDiLL  and  the  kind  of  work  he  was 
doing  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1  also  had  the  opportunity  as  a  busi- 
nessman to  occasionally  work  with  him 
on  legislation  I  felt  was  in  the  public  in- 
terest Of  course,  since  he  has  come  to 
the  Senate  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  have  seen 


first  hand  his  great  contributions  to  its 
work. 

We  all  know  he  has  taken  a  very  active 
role  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  He  has 
l>cen  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  State  of  Israel  in  the 
Senate.  Typical  of  his  quick  responses  to 
crises  and  of  the  responsible  approaches 
he  has  taken  to  them  was  his  action 
immediately  after  the  recent  multiple 
aircraft  hijackings.  He  called  on  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  require  security 
guards  on  all  US.  international  flights, 
an  action  which  the  President  has  appro- 
priately Initiated. 

He  also  introduced,  on  September  10, 
1970,  the  Air  Piracy  Quarantine  Act, 
which  would  prohibit  any  U.S.  airline 
from  serving  any  nation  which  harbors 
hijackers  and  prohibit  that  nations  air- 
lines from  landing  in  the  United  States. 
These  measures  indicate  the  degree  of 
creativity  and  skill  he  uses  in  approach- 
ing problems. 

With  regard  to  the  major  area  of  nu- 
clear deescalatlon,  he  has  been  actively 
supporting  the  SALT  talks.  He  has 
urged  several  times  that  these  talks  to 
get  underway,  and  he  has  taken  posi- 
tions which  he  feels  would  move  them 
ahead. 

He  has  evidenced  deep  concern  over 
the  mass  deployment  of  MIRV  and  has 
shown  his  technical  competence  to  deal 
with  problems  that  affect  the  future  of 
mankind.  In  the  area  of  environmental 
control,  he  has  been  responsible.  Innova- 
tive, and  creative. 

I  deeply  appreciate  his  support  for 
measures  such  as  revenue  sharing,  which 
indicate  his  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  federal  system,  and  his  rec- 
ognition that  the  federal  system  will  only 
survive  as  long  as  States  and  local  com- 
mimities  have  adequate  financing.  The 
most  efficient  thing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  is  raise  taxes,  and  we  are  not 
the  most  efBcient  spender  of  those  funds, 
as  he  recognizes.  He  has  great  confidence 
in  our  State  governments,  legislatures, 
mayors,  and  local  communities  to  spend 
the  funds  more  effectively  than  we  can 
by  directing  all  efforts  from  Washington. 
Although  he  is  called  a  liberal.  Senator 
GooDELL  is  a  conservative  in  the  ap- 
proach he  takes  In  supporting  the  fed- 
eral system.  He  Is  a  conservative  in  the 
approach  he  takes  to  eliminating  waste 
from  government.  Many,  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  has  taken  posi- 
tions and  cast  votes  which  indicate  his 
keen  desire  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
waste,  and  find  a  way  to  reorder  national 
priorities  in  such  a  way  that  we  put  first 


things  first.  Nation  building  here  at 
home  Is,  In  Charles  Goodell's  opinion, 
the  best  way  to  Improve  the  America  we 
know  and  reestablish  and  reassert  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 

His  contributions  in  housing  have  l)een 
significant,  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  fight  for  homeownershlp 
for  low-income  people.  He  Is  completely 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  urban 
housing.  Some  of  the  recent  legislation 
he  has  proposed  In  the  field  of  housing 
shows  the  kind  of  insight  he  has  Into 
the  major  problems  we  face. 

I  should  like  unqualifiedly  to  support 
Senator  Goodell's  present  campaign, 
and  I  wish  him  every  success  In  that 
endeavor. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
Is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  very  fields 
for  which  he  has  given  Senator  Ooodell 
fine  and  deserving  credit,  for  his  state- 
ment about  Senator  Goodell.  which  I 
know  will  gratify  Senator  Ooodell  very 
much. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken  about 
the  Interest  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  particularly  with  respect  to  two 
areas,  United  States-Israel  relations  and 
housing,  since  both  Senators  serve  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

As  for  the  latter.  I  think  it  has  been 
too  much  overlooked  by  the  people  of  our 
State  that  Senator  Ooodell  Is  not  a 
one-Issue  Senator,  to  wit,  a  Senator  who 
wants  to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  but  that 
he  has  rendered  magnificent  service  In 
every  field  In  which  we  operate,  and 
particularly  In  fields  which  are  so  clear- 
ly identified  with  urban  problems  of  the 
United  States,  two  of  which  have  been 
here  mentioned — revenue  sharing,  and, 
now  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  nil- 
nois.  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  com- 
pletes statements  by  Senators  who  are 
available  and  wish  to  speak  in  respect  of 
Senator  Goodell, 

Do  I  have  any  more  time  remaining, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  The  Senator's  time  has  Just 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
thank  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
very    much    for    his    forbearance    and 
imderstandlng. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 
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AID  TO  UilBAII  ARCAS 

L  TnnsporMian: 

(a)  Airporl  dtMlspinf  of  btl; 

(1)  Javtb-CKHkll  DitattuM 
mandnaflt  Id  spawJ  up 
esnstnictnn  of  4tn  ittpert 
in  Ntw  Yoit  iMtrapoHIa* 
if»  by  fhrini  lOflM  dfa- 
giliaa    to    Sacrfllaiy   of 


For         AiaiRst      Absent 


For       AtahKl 


(2)  Amandmant  to  wealian  tola 

ol  Sacratary  of  Transport** 
tion  in  camtructinf  4tb 
latport  lor  New  York 
iMlmelitan  area  X 

(3)  brFadanlflioneytorlrcithl 

and  passenger  terminala X 

(4)  Table  amendment  to  allow 

addilioRal  power  to  States 
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in  plannint  and  dtvetop- 

irt)  iitports X 

(5)  EliiTxiute  eiemption  from 
ticket  tax  tor  cotletet  and 
univtnitits  and  Stata  wn- 


(6)  ElmiMti  aircntt  UMr  tai 

fOf  |*Mfal  aviation X 

(7)  Final  passu* X 

(b)  iHass  transit: 

(1)  1970  mass  transit  bill: 

(a>  Ctildiscrttionary  lund.. 

(b)  Authorue  tundint  ot 

(10,000.000.000  in 
12  years X 

(c)  Goodall  aratndment  to 

•■ttorin  U0.000.- 
000.000  tn  12  yttn 
bMtliinitlintSvMr 
suOMriutien  tn  I3,- 
100.00.0000... X 

(d)  Final  passasa — X 

(cVRaiiroadttgisUliofi:         ,     . 

"    (1)  Rail  PassanwrServie*  Act.. 

(2)  Temporary     prohibition     01 

rsilway  strike X 

(3)  Imposwl  settlement  of  ra«- 

way       Labor<manasemtin 
dispute X 

(4)  Expand  pension  b«fi«fits X 

(d)Auto  safety:  IncrMSO  apptopfi*- 

tkms  lor  prototype  late  car 

Z.  HouiinK  and  srfaan  davelopiMnt: 

(a)  Urban  rvMwal.  SeMlor  Goodell 
votad  tor  all  increases  and  aeauist 
al  arts  in  >rt»n  renewal  approprii- 
(iHS  Md  «l(lwnzat»ns 

(k)  HUD  appraphations.  Senator  Goo- 
dtU  voM  tor  all  HUO  appropriation 
bills 

(c)  ItortiaBicrwJrt:  . 

(1)  Stnke  provision  authonzMC 

voluntary  credit  restraints 

(2)  Passage    o(    bill    eAendrng 

mortiaM  crtdfl 

W)  Emergericv  Home  Financing  Act: 
Passaie  ol  bul  prDvidini  mor* 
furtds  for  home  morlgages  and 
rtducmg  interest  rates  and  other 

expenses  of  home  buyers  .- 

(•)  Water  and  sewar  tKilities:  Goodell 
amendment  to  increase  water- 
stwer  appropriatioiis  in  metra- 
poUtan  arws  by  ^300,000,000....  X 

EDUCATION 
1.  Fundms: 

(a)  Effltrseocy  Student  loan  Act X 

Senator  Goodell  voted  against 
amendments  making  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  loans  or  rediw 
ing  money  availaWe. 

(b)  iMrease  by  46  percent  veterans' 

education  benefits.- —  X 

(e)  Rtbicoft  amendment  (incorpof»tiB| 
Goodell  bill)  to  allow  an  indivtd- 
wl  tax  credit  lor  hijtier  educa- 
tion axpenses X 

>  Eitaad  aid  tor  vocational  education.  X 

>  1960  and  1970  educatwnappropna- 
tkms:  Goodell  supported  amend- 
ments tor  more  funds  and  o^ 

Ssed  all  cuts.  Specifically,   in 
70  bill: 

(1)  Increase  Teacher  Corps 
funds  (Goodell-Nal- 
son  Kennedy  amend- 
ment)   X 

(2)  Increase  aid  to  higher  eda- 
cation. X 

(3)  Vote  to  override  PrestdeBft 


tt 


Acaiint      Absent 


For        AiaiMt 


(l)  Government  aid  (o  students  (re- 
strictions): 

(1)  Delete  language  requiring 

Federal  Government  to 
Kt  on  campus  disorder..  X 

(2)  Substitute  amendment  to 

re<}uire  i  court  convic- 
tion ot  crime  in  connec- 
tion with  use  of  force  in 
campus  disorders  before 
student  loses  Federal 
aid,  instead  of  having 
HEW  determine  whether 

force  had  been  used X 

2.  School  desegralion: 

(a)  1969  and  1970  Labor/HEW  appro- 
priatioitt:  Senator  GoodeB  op- 
posed all  attempts  to  weaken 
school  desegretation  eflDrts.  He 
svpported  amendmenti  tnr  Seita- 
tara  Scott  GrMia.  and  Malluas 
to  add  piavbiBn:  "Moapl  as  ra- 
<|Hi(td  by  tiw  oanrtitatiea"  to 
IsMuaia  in  tke  btM  aHowini  far 
in  saMKri 


Iraadom  ot  choice" 


0) 

0) 


<d>E 

Ml 


(f>  Education  aid  to  areas  ImpKted  by 
Federal  buildings  and  personnel 
(imp*ct  aid  ptoerams): 

(1)  Senator  G  odell  has  con> 

ststentty  voted  against 
appropriating  more 
funds  for  those  pro- 
grams whkh  do  not 
channel  money  into 
areas  of  real  ediica- 
tionat  need 

(2)  Quality  diHdren  in  public 

housing  afigible  for  lai- 
pactedaid: 
(a)  Delete    eiigibHity 
for  public  houa- 

<b)  Provide  funds  tm 
children  in  pub- 
tic  housint  la 
1970  approprt^ 
tion  bill....„» 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(I)        28 


(b)  UTOtwnentary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  amendments: 

0)  Scott  amendment  (as  sub- 
stitute tor  Stennis 
amendment)  requiring 
equal  enforcement  or 
laws  dealing  witb  un- 
constitutional segrata- 
tion X 

(2)  Stennis  amendn>ent  ra- 
quiring  equal  enlerte- 
ment  throughout  t}>e 
country  in  dealing  with 
da  iure  aad  da  facto 
acfeaal  MtfiOliaa^aB- 
alir  OaiMl  ogpaiad 
VMS  amaadawai  va- 
cattsa  ft  would  stow  np 
t)>e  elimination  of  dual 
school  systems  in  the 
South  iftd  wauM  not 
correct  Oe  lacto  sagre- 

Sbon  in  other  parts  ol 
(country) , 

(c)  BilltoastablishSeftateSeiectCea- 
mittM  on  Equal  EducatioAil  Op- 
portunity: 

(1)  Motion  to  table  bill 

(2)  Passace  ot  bill X 

POVERTY  PROGRAMS  AND  HUNSER 

1.  Programs  tor  disadvantaged  youth: 

(a)  RaGoamH  raselatiM  stotinc  oppati- 

Iton  to  idMN  ot  tob  Corps 
caatan  wWnut  cancraisianal 
ravtow  ol  aalipowarty  tofisiation.  X 

(b)  JavHs  Sanato  raaolution  to  assure 

al  Jab  Corps  onrollees  tn  centers 
to  bo  ctoaod  would  be  assured 
jabs  or  other  manpowct  or 
educatJoft  training X 

(C)  Adoption   ol   resolution   to   defer 

closing  ot  centers 

(d)  Funds  Tor  Nat^borlMiod  Yoatli 
Corps  summer  nbs  procram. 
Sanitor  CoodaH  sappartad 
Senator  Javits'  antendments  to 
provide  an  add  itiona  1 15&,000.000 

m  1969  and  SH.OOO.OOO  in  1970 

OEO: 

(a)  Murphy     amendment     to     give 

Governors  veto  power  over 
OEO  laial  aatvicas  protects 

(b)  PanMo  of  Sonato  bill  extendinc 

OEO  proframs  thnwcb  fiscal 
year  1971 

(c>  Increase  OEO  appropriabons  by 

$424,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1970..  X 

(d)  Earmark  C2.000, 000  for  OEO  fam. 

ihr  ptonning  program X 

<e)  OEO  funds  must  be  spent  is  specit- 
icalty  earmarked  inaulhoruatjon 
bill  (in  order  (o  insure  funds  lor 
OEO  aicabeiMn  and  drag  abuse 
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lITOIXOii   . 
0)  RaOMll  nd  Male  Imch  toi  lacal 
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(a)  Food  stomps: 

(I)  Free  stomps  for  poor  and 
large  increases  in  autitor- 
-    funds  (190 


(Z>  Extond  and  e^iand  progma 
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3.  Hvncn — Continued 

(■)  Food  umpa — Continuad 

(3)  l*cGovern  imentjm«nt  to  m- 
crease  food  sUmp  hinds  in 
1970  tfom  Jl  .250.000.000 
to  tt,75O.O0O.0OO X 

(b)  StiMtor  GoodaH  has  censfatontty 

votad  to  aitend  tha  lif«  ol  tha 
SanitB  SdKt  Committaa  on 
Natntion  and  Human  Naads  and 
to  c<v*  ^*^  committoa  increasad 
funds  tooperalt---       — 

(c)  Saoator  (>ooda(l  nipportad  amend- 

mants  to  tha  Child  Nutritwn  Act 
daslvwl  to  incnasa  ■(>pn)pn»< 
bons  and  aipand  covaraca  ^  'r** 
hincli  lor  tow-incomt  tamilias. 
All  but  1  of  tha  amandmants 
puud  by  Mrrow  mar|ins 

CIVIL  RIGHTS^  VOTIW  RIGHTS,  EQUAl 

1.  Vottnj  rifhts:  ^  ^      ^ 

(a)  Pannit  tii-axempi  louwutiOM  to 

firtinca  votef  registrattoft  drivai..  X 

(b)  1970  Voting  RightJ  *ct: 

O)  Sauloi  Goodeil  votod  or  a»* 
nounc«l  bis  portHw 
ipiAst  attampti  to  room 
tliactWnass  ol  Vomt 
Rights  Act  by  KmitiM 
situations  in  whch  >t  could 
ba  applied - ■ 

(2)  Mansftald  amandmant  innnt 
the  vota  to  10-vaar.fllds: 


mMct    tt-yMf- 


«'"ai»e?s.^ 

(3)S«<  »nilo™   miilMn   If 

0) 


IKS  Votiac  Kl^  *« X 

Il970yo«i«€ 


(5)  rinsi  panaca  ol 
DiHitlAct. 
Z,  Equal  •mptoyiMnt: 

(a)  Inc/aaja  appnjpriabona  Iw  Cqaal 


tpfapnatena 
aHOvpofUni 

0»  SmiiKGHM'nM  «^iai<^ 


n 

SI 

w 


of  tp#  Pwi -_, —  ,     . . 

insutai  iMra  |obs  tor  nioonty 
iroMps  on  ittvariHiMn^lmincM 
camtnidion  proiacts 

J.  Cwil  rights  appropfialions: 

(a)  Scott  amendment  incrMsme  irom 

J12,000,000  to  $20,000,000  hinds 
for  civil  nghts  ^jfogtadu  in  tba 
OIBca  ot  Education X 

(b)  Brooks     amendmont     caHirtf    tor 

Jus&ca  Daportment  and  HEW  to 
raquest  anougb  funds  to  enloita 

acbool  dasesracstiDn X 

CRIME  CONTROL  AND  CIVIL  LlBESTlES 

1-  Gun  CoilrolSertatotGoodeilvotedinfavOr 

ol  the   broadest  posu&le  gun  control 

legislation  to  come  before  the  Sonata 

In  1968.  ifKludtng  pttjpoMlj  lor-. 

(a)  NOW  regiiUtionj  for  a  national 

fireafms  inventonf X. 

iHigh-r  dealer  Ikensing  standards.  X 
Rtslrictions  on  concealable  w«a- 

poni,  and 

(d)  fhial  bill  banni.ig  mail  order  and 
most  ouI-ot-Stale  sales  ol 
rifles,  shotguns  and  amfnuirt* 
tiofl    and    limiting    sales    to 

minors --,--.«i-  ^ 

2.  Ontabod  Crime  Contiol  Act  of  1970 

(i)  Cr««tt  nslstant  atloriMy  pMOi 
tor  organaad  crima  eeiKnl. . . 

(b)Goadail  amandmaitl  to  MM 
Bfovislons  altowiof  imid 
iwrin  to  robim  prOMntmants 
clurgtni  public  officials  with 
neacrinOnal  mbconduct X 

(c)  Haolpoasage X 

Z.  Drug    Control:    Controtted     Dai^orout 
Subslancas  Act: 

(a)  Uwer  panaltits  for  marihuna...  X. 

(b)  Establish    HEW    committea    oi 

MaribUM X. 

(c)  Raqaira  Attonwy  Gaioral  to  hava 
'"*"=-     -iporani     balora 

nnffOfOin     Mb* 


IS 


X 


(d)  Umlt  Attorney  General's  authority 
to  perform  research  and  aduea- 
tion  (urxtions  directly  ralatad  to 
thisKi X 

(a)  Final  passage X 

4.  Prison  reform:  Goodeil  amaodmant  In- 

creasing funds  lor  Bureau  ol  Prisons 
ralubilitatlon  program X 

5.  Civil  llbartias; 

(a>  District  ol  Columbia  crima  bill: 
Adoption  ot  conference  report 
(Senator  Goodeil  had  introduced 
a  substitute  bill  which  deleted 
the  'no  knock,"  prevenliva 
detention,  wiretapping,  minda- 
torv  sentencing  and  objection- 
able juveolla  code  provisiom  of 
the  conference  report) 

(b>  Daieto  taniuage  ravarsing  Alder- 
man &  ATderisio  vs.  United  States 
Swing  defendeni  a  right  to  soe 
owernment  files  containing  il- 
legally obtained  mlormation 

(c)  (taquire  prool  beyond  raasorubia 
doubt  to  classify  person  as  a 
"spacial  dangerous  otiandar" 
underbills  30 X 

(d>  Grtlhn  amendment  to  S-  30  to 
pannit  "no-knock"  entry  if 
evidence  likely  to  be  destroyed 

(a)  Delete  all   lunas   lor  Subvorsivo 

Activities  Control  Board X 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 

I.  Ta«  Relorm  Act  ot  1969  (Senator  Goodeil 
votad  against  the  Tax  Reform  bill  and 
many  of  the  separate  amendments  to 
the  bill  because  these  provisvns  ware 
inflationary  and  because  ol  tha  tra- 
nwwlotis  need  tor  revenues  to  solva 
danwstie  problems): 
(a)  Passafaof  bill: 

(1)  Motion  to  table  amendment 

to  postpone  date  o(  tax  re- 
lorm provisions  causing 
revenue  loss  until  there  is 
a  budget  surp'us    -- 

(2)  Recommit  Senate  bill  in  order 

to  d(4ete  cerlam  revenua- 
losing  provisions  ., X 

(3)  Final  passage  of  Senate  bill 

(4)  Adoption  of  conference  report 

(b>  Investment  taa  credit: 

(1)  Table  amendment  repealini 

tax  credit  (H.B  9951) X 

(2)  Continue  investment  tat 
credit  tot  investments  up 
tottO.OOO -  X 

(3)  Oppose  mvastment  tax  credit 
for  gas  transmission  pipe- 
lines  X 

(c)  Parsonal  exemptions: 

(1)  iBcraasa  to  JUOO 

(2)  Percy  amendmant  to  incrani 
to57W  

(3)  Tai  credit  ol  $150  per  parata 
instead  of  increasing  par* 
sonai  axamption.  _-  - 

(4)  Gore  amendment  to  ineraasa 
totMO ^--    i 

(d)  Political      activity     credits     and 
baniars. 
0)  Fannin  amendment  denying 
aiamptioRs  lor  voter  raft*- 

tration -_ 

(2)  Motion  to  table  tax  credit 
tor  political  contributions 

aptoS25.- :.-ri'  X 

O)  Motion  to  toWa  tax  cradil  o* 
M  ot  total  given  up  to  }2S 
tor  political  contiibuton...  X 
(a)  on  and  minaral  depletion  altow 

0)  Restore  oil  depletion  allow- 
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FootnotM  at  and  of  table. 


(Z>  Cut  depletion  allowance  from 

23  to  20  percent.  _ X 

(3)  Cut  depletion  allowance  on 

liard  minerals  by  25 
percent -- X 

(4)  Dole  amendment  to  remove 

intangible  oil  drilling  costs 
from  tax  praferanca  cata- 

(0  CharttoUadoductibns: 

(1)  Kennedy  amandmanl  to  Iih 

elude  in  minimum  toi 
praferanca  unrealized  in- 
craaaa  in  value  of  charv 
toMa  contrttwtions 

(2)  Rtstore  unlimited  deducttona 

tor  charitable  contributions.  X 

(3)  Oppose  limiting  life  ot  pri- 

vate chanUUo  loundation 
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'i.  Tai  Ratorai  Act  of  196»— ContlnMtf 

to40 years X 

(g)  Mtscallaneous  provisions: 

0)  Restrict  foreign  tax  credite 

lor  oil  oroducers.. X 

(2)  Eliminate  3  and  1  percent 
floor  on  medical  and  dental 
expense  deductions X 

<3)  Tax    cooperatives    on  unra- 

latod  b'lsiness  income- 

(4)  lO-percant  tax  on  sheltered 

income X 

(5)  Ddude  social  security  pw- 

mants  to  dependent  chid 
when  deciding  if  child  is 
eligible  dependent --.  X 

(6)  Postpone  tor  1  year  end  of 

tax  tree  contributions  to 
pensions  for  certain  corpo- 
rations  

(7)  Citend  minimum  age  tor  ra- 

caivini  retirement  benefits.  X 
(S)  Tax  single  persons  at  same 
rales  as  married  persons 
Nmg  foinl  returns 

2.  Eitonskin  ot  ICV-parcant  surtax: 

(a)  Extend  lO-percant  turUx  through 

Dec.30.r969 X 

(b)  Extend  5-percent  wrtax  through 

June30.1970 X 

(e)  Extond  10-pertent  aurtat  through 

Dec.  30, 1969 X 

(d)  Permit  surtax  to  lapse  on  Doc  31, 

1969  as*  relorm  bilO 

(a)  Return   1971   surtex  ravaiMNS  to 

Slates  (Tax  retorm  bill) 

3.  Tndo  restrictions: 

(a)  Export  Cantnl  Act: 

(1)  Ease  East-West  trade  rastric- 

tioRs X 

(Z)  Final  passage  ol  bill X 

(b)  Tax  retorm  biH :  Presidentisi  au- 

thority  to    impose    import   ro- 
strlcUons: 

(1)  Javib  amendment  to  table 

motion  gnntingauthertty-  X 

(2)  Passage    ot    amendment 

granting  authority 

4.  Federal  expenditures: 

(a)  Increase   debt  ceiling  (Mar.   26. 

1969) X 

(b)  Prohibit  axcepboRS  to  ceiling  on 

spendi  ng 

(c)  Exempt  education  tram  ceiling  on 

spending X 

(d)  Exempt  HEW  health  programs  from 

ceiling  on  spending X 

(a)  Ptoce  ceiling  on  spending  except 
uncontroltsbla  expenditures(a.g.. 
social  security,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, etc) X 

(f)  Increase   debt  celling  (June   29. 

1970) X 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

1.  Interior  Department  1969  AppropriatioRS— 

Jl. 500.000.000...- X 

1  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 

tor  water,  air,  and  solid  waste,  pollution 

control,  including  raquiremenb  tor  oil 

producers  lo  pay  for  oil  spills: 

(a)  Muskie  amendment  to  strengthen 

role  of  Office  ol  Environmental 

Quality.- X 

)  Final  passage  o(  Senate  bill 

)  Adoption  of  conference  report — 
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Against      Absent 


(d)  Goodeil  anendment  te  place  ceiling 

'  "-"- \n  i9Gt 

0  per  farmer 


"      of  $10,000  per  em  In  19GB X 

(a)  Until  aitMdy(eS20;O0Op    ' 


per  yeer  to  1970.. 
(Q  EfHMMla  tobacco  p 
2:  Appnpriattons: 

(a)  Passage  of  1969  Agriculture  Appro- 

priatioRsAct --- 

(b)  Ineraasa  fends  tor  Farmers  Home 

AdministratiOfl: 
(1)  Substitote  for  Goodeil 
amendment  to  increase 
direct  real  astete  loans  lof 
small  communities  from 
I83.OO0.0OO  to  sin.ooo. 
000  instead  ol  (3S5.0O0,- 
000. 


26 

40 
15 
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(2) 


amawdwent  to  in- 


craaia  direct  rati  estoto 
loans  for  snaO  cemmuni- 
ties  to  J1Z3.000.000 X 

(3)  Goodeil  amandmanl  to  in- 

crease water  and  waste 
disposal  grants  in  small 
Gomnuinitin  from  $60,- 
000,000 to JlOO.OOO.OOO..-.  X 

(4)  Substitute       lor       GoodeH 

amendment  to  increase 
satorles  and  expenses  ot 
FHA  by  {3,000,060  instead 
of  SSt^QOQcOOO.. 

(5)  Goodeil      amondmant      tor 

toereeae  to  aatarfas  and 
expenses —  X 

<c)  $100,000  for  horse  disease  research 

(d)  Passage  ot  1970  Agr iculhire  Appro- 
priations Act X 

HEALTH--SOCtAL  SECURITY 


(a)  Cut  Federal  medicaid  aid  to  welfare 

radptents - X 

(b)  Exempt  HEW  health  programs  Iroffl 
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CONSUMES  PROTECTION 


1.  Credit  card  curbs:  Bar  distribution  of  un- 

solicited credit  cards... — 

2.  Consumer  Products  Warranty  and  Guar< 

anty  Act: 

(a)  Omit  provision  limiting  type  of 

products  covered  in  bill 

(b)  Motion  to  Ubie  amendment  to  in- 

crease minimum  cost  of 
covered  products  Irom  J5  to 
$25.  X 

3.  Federal  Credit  Union  Act: 

(a)  Provide  Federal  Insurance  for  credit 

union  deposits -  X 

(b)  Passage  of  bill  estebllshing  inde- 

Kdent  Federal  agency  to  regu- 
federally  chartered  credit 
unions X 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Farm  subsidies: 

(a)  Place  ceiling  of  $20,000  par  fanner 

per  year  ui  1968 X 

(b)  Exempt  price  supporte  from  nao- 

datory  budget  caiiitu 

(c)  Eliminate  $20000  ceifing  «n  aub- 


0) 


tidies  in  1969.. 


47 

35 


a 
a 
n 


illni  on  spending. X 

(c)  Extend  HH-Burten  Hospital  Con- 

■tnictton  and  Modamliation  Act 

(d)  Override  President's  veto  ol  Hlh 
Burton  Ad..  ^ 


(e)  Funds  tor  n 

(or 


Public  HaalttSMlitog  Act: 
0)  StrangUten  warning  on  dca- 

rette  packages  ••■  X 

(Z)  Passage  ot  Senate  bll  to 

strangthen  r^ations  on 
advertising  dprettes  and 

ban  broadcast  advertising. 

(3)  Passage  ot  conference  report.  X 
(1)  Increase  funds  lor  Indian  health 

services X. 

1  Social  security: 

(a)  lO-parcant     increase    to     social 

security  benefits X 

(b)  Increase  mininNiN  peynante  from 

$55  to  S70  par  montib X 

(c)  Ineraasa  mietoNim   pqrmeato  to 

$100  per  moirtli  lor  atagto  parsons 
end^SO  per  month  for  married 

craeaa  sodal  woirlty  benrtte  by 
IS  percent  as  of  ian.  1    1970, 
with     Increase     in     minimum 
moelhly  pavvMntt..............  X 

rarer  altgwltty  age  re^oirament 
tor   vohiRlary   nUrameat   wtth 
sodal  sKaifrr  bei  — 
certcto  oondltiens.. 

DEFENSE 

.  1969  procurement  authorizations  fini 
year  1970: 
(a)  ABM: 

(1)  Smith:  Ist  amendmeRt:  to 

prohiUt  fuoda  fivm  befnt 
used  tor  any  aspect  of 
Safeguard  AfiMJndudint 
research  and  dovetopmem. . 

(2)  Smith:   2d   amendment  to 

pmeart  funds  from  being 
used  en  Safeguard/to  el- 
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(3)  OMfm-VIt:    To     raoikt 

InMiorSiMBn^lara- 

(4)  MdMyn:  To  IMI  hnlollo- 

tlooalSalof»tf X 

(t)  8M  aaiHts  oa  4  ' 
(l)IMlMllt 

Q)  tmmtmmi-:  tniUtm  kc 
nvbr  naiiti  b«  Do««t- 
noM  fl  (Mmm  oa  ■oiot 
codlneb:  old  lar  UO 
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ExBiBtT  I — Continued 
BiCEKPTS  FkOM  Vomro  Rbcobo  or  Senatoe  Cbau.es  E.  Goodeli.  in  tioi  TJS.  Senate.  Septembeb  13.  1968  to  Septkmbem  1,  1970— Con. 


Acamst      AbSMi 


For        Against 


by  which  am«nilffl«nt  was 
adopted.. 


(c)  CBW:  Omnibus  C8W  atnendmont: 

HestiKbonsonCaw X 

(d)  Etn«fK«m:y  funds  tor  R.D.T.E: 

Ammdmtnt  to  raduc*  such  fatids 
by  $2S,000.000  (Tram  (lOO.OOO* 

060  to  $75.000.000) X 

(•)  Funds  for  rcMarck:  AnMdiMnI  to 
radsM  by  145.000.000  funds  for 
ra—fcfi;  romrch  mist  havt  i 
dinct  ntalwiMp  to  spMific 

militory  functen.. X 

(1)  C-5A;  Amendffltnl  to  raduca  by 
tb33.0ClO.0O0  iuods  for  C-5A; 
litnil  to  Sd  number  to  b«  pur- 
chased until  Comptrotler  Gtnoral 

makas  study  in  90  days X 

U>  Emptoyment  diatosure:  Amend- 
ment: To  require  disctosutt  by 
military  employed  by  firms  with 

defense  contracts X 

(h)  CVAN-fiS: 

Motion  to  table  amendment  on 

CVAN-69 

Amendment:  To  prohibit  funds 
lor    CVAr4-69    ;intil    study   of 

carrier  costs  efficiency X 

Amend  as  modified  providing  for 
a  study  bv  Apt.  30,  1970, 
ol  costjCffecliveness  present 
number;  results  ol  study  to  b4 
considered  priot  lo  autboriia- 
tMfl  for  leit  carrier,  CVAN-70.  X 
(j)  AMSAB  I:  Amendment:  To  re- 
duce trom  S95.0OJ,«n  to  $20,- 

000.000 - X 

(0  Independent  Researct)  by  Conlrx- 
tors:  Amendment:  To  reduce 
hinds  for  Department  ol  Do- 
fenst's  tndependtnt  resaarch 
profiam    by    conlroctors    from 

lts£on).ooiJto$4€S,ooo.ooo X 

(k)  GAO  soMli  00  profits.'defefKO  con- 
tracts: AmoMliMnt:  providos  tor 
GAO  stMly  ON  proftts  on  defenso 
coolficts  (aefardod  without  for- 
mai  advartnod  competition} x 

(0  LJOSi'Thailand:Cooper amendment: 
Limib  U.S.  support  to  local  f  orcu 
in  Lios/Thailand  to  sspplies. 
mitorials,  equipment,  facilities, 
training  except  where  protectiofl 
of  U.S.   personnel  was  directly 


(n)  VS.  troop  levels:  Cook  amend- 
MMt:  To  Mt  l«««l  of  U.S.  troops 
at  14«  JMXt:  to  roduca  that  Itwol 
by  nt  nmt  aunibar  of  troops 
wHMrxm  from  ViotMB  after 
July  1.1969 X 

(o)  F-l«:MotiontatableHartkeamentf- 

ment  providing  a  study  of  F-I4...  X 

(o)  Commission  on  National  Security 
Policy:  ^1)  Amendment  to  create 
a  Commtssiofl  on  National  Secur- 
ity Policy.. 


0) 


(authonzing     S19.900.- 
OOOTOOO    end     $12!70f  "" 


$12700.000    tor 

Kwaiatotn) 

(q)  Coofarence     report     (authorizing 
S0.700.000.0DO  for  fiscal  yoar 

1970) .- 

2. 1969  DepartaMot  of  Detonso  appraprto- 
tioas  Ibcal  nar  1970 

(a)  Laos  and  Thailand 

(I)  Motion  to  table;  Cooper- 
MansMd  amendment 
which  ptoced  restrictioRS 
on  aid  to  Laos  and  Thai- 
land  

CZ)  Chaich  Substituto  amend- 
nienl  tor  Cooper-Mans- 
Md;  Stoted  that  in  lino 
enlh  oipresMd  tntentton  of 
frtSMtont  M  funds  in  bill 
cmM  ba  oaod  tor  intro- 
duelton  of  ground  combat 
troops  to  Laos/Thailand —  X 

<3)  Coopor'HansfieM  Amond- 
ment;  As  amondod  by 
Church  (as  originally  Intro- 
duced Cooper-Ma  RsAotd 
limited  uses  ol  funds  for 
support  of  hxai  torcos  in 
Laos/Thailand  tor  supplies, 
material,  equipment  fadt- 
ities.  maintenance,  train- 
ing)   X 

(b)  ABM:    (1)   Smitti    amendment  to 

detetefundstorSafeguardABH..  X 
<c)  Ship  repair: 

(I)  Javits-Goodell  amendment 
that  ship  repair  bo  opened 
to  comoebtiva  bidding 
within  3aO  miles  of  borne 
port  untoss  repairs  couM 
l^Krtootee  at  end  fif  tabla. 


be  done  at  home  port X         

(2)    Javits-Goodell    ship    repair 

amendment  reconsidered   .  X  

(d)  Final  passage  ol  bill:  Appropriating 
$69,300.000 _ X 

3l  1970  procurement  auttiorizalions   fiscal 
year  1971 : 

(a)  Amendment  requiring  the  Defenst 

Department  to  be  the  Irst  to  issue 
public  announcements  of  Defense 
contracts X         

(b)  ABM: 

(1)  Hughes  amendment  to  pro- 

httiit  lunds  lor  deployment 
of  Saleduard  phase  I  and 
II:  to  allow  research  and 
development  lo  continue..  X  

(2)  Cooper-Hart  amendment  to 

limitSateguard  tophasel; 
to  cut  funds  for  deploy- 
ment ol  phase  II;  and  to 
allow  research  and  devel- 
opment to  continue X  

(3)  Brooke  amendment  requiring 

that  funds  requested  tor 
Safeguard  be  used  only  at 
existing  Sateguaid  sites...  X  

(c)  Environment  and  weapons  testing: 

(1)  Amendment  to  require  de- 
fense Department  to  comply 
with  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  regarding  the  effect  of 
woapons  testing  on  the  environ- 
ment  - X         

(d)  Ry-before-buy   amendment:    Re- 

quiting that  weapons  be  thor- 
oughly tested  to  meet  speciica* 
tions  oetore  production 

(e)  National  Guard:  Authority  to  use 

ammunitions:  Amendment  re- 
quiring Presidential  approval  as 
contrasted  toGovernor'sapproval X 

(0  Armed  Forces  personnel:  Amend- 
ment to  improve  rotation  policy 
regarding  tour  ol  duty 

(g)  All  volunteer  Army  to  be  estob- 

lishedandtoraisemililarysalsries.  X 

(h)  Herbicide  and  defoliant  warfare: 

(1)  Ndson-Goodell    amendment 

to  outlaw  antiplant  chemi- 
cals in  warfare -  X  

(2)  Goodell- Nelson    amendment 

to  outlaw  antiplani  chemi- 
cals lor  the  purpose  of  crop 
destruction  as  a  method  of 

warfare..  -     - X         

(i>  C-5A:  Amendment  setting  condi- 
ttons  under  whtch  a  $200,000,000 
contingency  fund  could  be  used 

for  C-5a  procurement X 

0)  Chemical  weapons:  Amendment 
requiring   detoxification    betore 

disposal _   X 

(k)  Overall  spending cutol  $5,000,000.- 
000  placing  a  ceiling  of  $66,000,- 
000.000  on  total  authorizations 
tor  the  Department  of  Defense 

tor  fiscal  year  1971 X  

0)     Defense  research:  Amendment  re- 

auiring  that  research  done  under 
etense  contracts  has  a  "direct 
relationship"  to  a  specific  mili- 
tary lunction .  _ X         

(m)  Vietnam/Indochina:  Amendment 
lo  end  the  war:  McGovem, 
Hatfield.  Goodell.  Cranston. 
Hughes  amendment  as  modified 
placing  Congress  on  record  in 
support  of:  U^.  troop  reduc- 
tton  In  Vietnam  lo  280.000  by 
Apr  30. 1971;  systematic  with- 
drawal of  remaining  troops  by 
Dec  31.  1971;  assurance  that 
U.S.  will  move  to  secure  releasi 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  grant 
asylum  to  Vietnamese:  and 
fleiibilily  in  withdrawal  re- 
quired to  assure  safety  of  U.S. 
troops -- X  

(n)  Drafteas:  Amendment  barring 
funds  to  send  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam unless  they  volunteered 
torsuchduty X         

(o)  Destroyers:  Amendment  to  ro- 
quire  multiple  contracts  for  con- 
struction of  30  DD-963  class  de- 
stroyers  - X         

(p)  Aid  to  Israel:  Amendment  delete 
open-ended  authority  for  the 
transfer  br  sale  or  credit  sale  of 
military  equipment  to  Israel. _ X 

(q)  final  passage  of  Military  Procure- 
ment biirauthocuing  $19,200,- 
000,000  tor  fiscal  year  1971  lor 
weapons  procurement,  military 
resaarch  and  construction  of 
of  ABM X         
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Against      Absent 


FOREIGN  AID 

1    1969  loroign  assistonce  authorization: 

(a)  Amendment  aulhoriiing  $80,000.- 

000  for  land  reform  in  Vietnam... 

(b)  Amendment  lo  establish  Overseas 

Private  Investmenl  Corporation 
with  2-year  funds  ol  $20,000,000 
each  tof  fiscal  years  1970-71 ;  es- 
tablishes housing  guaranty  pro- 
gram lor  Latin  America 

(c)  Amendment  to  eliminate  prohibi- 

tion on  military  aid  to  Greece 

<d)  Amendment  to  cut  lunds  for  fiscal 
year  1970  to  level  of  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriations.  $1,700,000,- 


000,. 


(e)  Passage  authorumg  $1,600,000,000 
fiscal  year  1970  economic  aid/ 

$325,000,000  in  miliUry  aid X 

2.  1969  Foreign  aid  appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1970: 

(a)  On  jurisdictional  issue  of  Authori- 

zslion  vs.  Appropriation: 

(1)  Motion    to    table    Fulbright 

amendment  which  stated 
that  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  hscal  year  1970 
could  not  exceed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1970 

(2)  Amendment     stating     that 

funds  could  not  exceed 
authorizations..- X 

(b)  Amendment  to  reduce  military  aid 

from  $375,000,000  to  $350,000.- 
000;  and  to  eliminate  aarmarlcod 
funds  of  $50,000,000  tor  South 
Korea X 

\  Passage X 

)  Conference  report: 

(1)  Motton  to  toblo X 

(Z)  Motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
iaaiat  that  no  funding  aicood 
aathoriiad  levels X 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.  Aircraft   hijactting:   Convention   on   Of- 

fenses Committed  on  Board  Aircraft 
(Tokyo  Convention);  Senate  consent 
on  May  13. 1969  to  ratify X 

2.  fluclear  Nonproliteration  Treaty: 

(a)  Senator    Goodell    opposed    those 

amendments  designed  to  weaktn 

the  treaty — - 

(b)  Consent  on  ratification  of  treaty X 

3.  National  commitments     Resolution  de- 

fined "national  commitment"  as  the 
use  of  American  troops  in  a  foreign 
country  or  the  contingent  promise  of 
such  use:  resolved  that  il  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  ttiat  such  a  national 
commitment  requires  affirmative  Ktion 
by  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  by 

means  of  a  treaty,  statute  or  resolution 

~     lal  of  Gulf  of  Toniiin  Resolution: 
)  Amendment    to    Foreign    Militory 
Sales    bill    repealing   the    19M 

Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution X 

(b)  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
repeal  the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Rasolutton — 
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4.  Repeal  i 
(a)  A 


(<)  70 

SI 

0)  57 


ARMS  CONTROL 

1.  United  Stales-Soviet  arms  freeze:  Raso- 

lutton requesting  the  President  to 
propose  an  immediate  United  Stotos- 
Soviet  suspension  of  testing  and  de- 
ployment ol  all  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nudear  weapons. X 

2.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Authorization  bill  providing$17.5C>0,000 
the  agency  In  iscal  year  1971  and 
•seal  year  1972 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 

(a)  Cambodia:  (1)  Cooper-Church  amend- 

ment barrinR  future  U.S.  mgitory 
Involvement  in  Cambodia  in  support 
of  the  Cemtwdian  governmenl:  Goodell 
voted  against  all  amendments  de- 
signed to  weeken  the  Cooper-Church 
prohibitbn  on  future  U.S.  militory 
operations  in  Cambodia  in  support  of 
the  Cambodian  government,.. X 

(b)  Chemical  weapons  shipments:  Amend- 

nWBt  prohibiting  use  of  funds  to 
transport  chemical  munitions  from 
Okinawa  to  the  United  States;  pro- 
viding funds  to  destroy  such  muntttons 

outside  the  United  States X 

(e)  AW  to  Israel:  (1)  Amendment  to  strike 
from  bHI  language  which  expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pros^ 
dani  negotiato  a  Middle  East  arm 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


C)  79 


Against       Absent 


For         Against 


limitotton  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 

provide  arms  to  Israel 

(d)  Final  passafo  of  tonign  military  sales 
bill  autboriziat  1250,000,000  tor  mili- 
tory sales  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  and  contoining  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  with  prohibitions 
on  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Cambodia X 

DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

(a)  Goodell- Praxmir*  amendment  requiring 

an  annual  Prasidential  Report  on  Mili- 
tory ExpemMiiros  and  the  Economy...  X 

(b)  Final   passtta  of  bill   extending   the 

Defaisa  rraductton  Act  for  2  years 
and  creating  a  uoitorm  cost  accounting 
board  to  sat  up  stondards  for  space, 
detoRsa,  and  atomic  contractors  and 
limiting  tlw  aaa  at  U^.  ban  guaran- 


SPACE 

(a)  Space    shuttle    and    space    stotnn; 

amendment  deleting  $110,000,000  tor 
these  space  programs 

(b)  Final  passage  of  NASA  authorization  bill 

providing  $3,300,000,000  tor  NASA  tor 
fiscal  year  1971 


W  I  59 


29 
£9 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT— SSI 

(a)  Praxmiro  amendment  cosponsored  by 
Goodell  to  strike  $80,000,000  tor  tha 
supersonic  transport  pmgram  (SST) — 


NOMINATIONS 

1.  Ckiture  vote  on  Abraham  Fortot— Chief 

Justice  of  Supreme  Court X 

2.  Waller  Hickel— Secretary  of  interior X 

3.  David  Packard— Oeputy  Secretory  of  Do- 

tonsa X 

4.  JamesLAIIm— CommissMn«rot£duca- 


5.  Warren   Burger— €liiet  Justica  of  Su- 

preme Court X         

6.  Ctoment  Haynsworth— Supreme  Court X 

7.  Otto  F   Otepka— Subvefsiva  Acbvities 

Control  Board.. X 

8.  G.  Karrold  Carswell— Supreme  Court X 

9.  Harry  A.  Blackmun— Supreme  Court X         

IQl  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer— Chairman  of 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Sun X         
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MISCUUNEOtJS 

1.  Ragatottofls  on  TV  and  radto  spending  in 
campaigns: 

(a)  Set  liniil  of  7  cents  for  each  voM 

cast  in  last  etoction  on  TV  and 
radiospMding X        

(b)  Table  motion  to  recommit  bill  to 

committee X         .... . 

(c)  Final  passage  ol  bill  to  limit  mend- 

ing and   re^l   "equal   ama" 

rules  in  presidential  elections....  X         

2  .Postol  reorganization: 

(a)  Substituto  House  for  Senate  btil....  X         

(b)  Extend  equal  emptoymenl  rights 

under  Civil  Rights  Act  to  postal 

employees X 

Jc)  Strike  right-lo-work  provisioo X 
d)  Amendment  giving  pay  and  rata 

incraasas  wtthout  reorganization X 

<e)  Javits  amendment  making  pay  in- 
crease retroactive  to  Apr.  16, 
1970 X         

(0  Bar  mailof  pomographicliteratura 
to  persons  asking  not  to  receive 
such  mail  (Senator  Goodell  con- 
sidered the  language  of  this 
amendnwot  to  be  uneonstitu- 
lional) X 

(a)  Final  passage.  .„ —  X        

3.  Eipaadtni  of  unemployment  insurance 

coanansation: 

(a)  Enendcoverage  to  migrant  workers 

(b)  RaquireStatestoconrorm  to  Federal 

benefit  itendards  in  order  to  r»- 

cahn  Faderal  tax  credit.  _ 

(c)  FImI  pastaga  of  Senate  bill  ex- 

taaawia  caefage  to  additional 
4,00Q.OD0  worlcers  and  providing 
more  benefito  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment 

(d)  Adoption    of    coatorence    report 

Senator  Goodell  loined  with 
nators  Javits.  Mondale,  and 
Hams  to  defeat  report  in  order 
to  get  substituto  which  would 
cover  migrant  workers  as  Senato 
had  originally  passed) —  X 

4.  FatUng  Newspapei  Act    To  exempt  from 

anbtrust  laws  newspaper  joint  operat- 
ing arrangements:  (a)  Senator  Goodell 


50 

35 

4< 

37 

51 

27 

41 

U 

93 

52 

0 
31 

5 

(4 
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ExHstT  I — ConUnuad 
Excnm  Fion  Voimo  Ricou  or  8iK»rom  Chamlis  E.  Oooiau.  m  tbi  T3B.  Sknati.  SiprxMBn  la.  18<8  to  Sirmun  1,  1870-Con. 


Against      AbMDt 


For        Asslnst 


supporled  various  amtndmonb  to  limit 

antjcompflilrra  Hnofliafib 

5.  Coal  min«  salaty  bill: 

{■)  FuotHny  for  lasoardt  and  (Usability 


(b)  Assistanca  lor  small  eparalOR 

(e)  Kaviso  Coal  Mino  Salaly  Ravia* 
Board 


Against     Absont 


For       Against 


(d)  rinal  passaga X 

.  Elaclaral  Mia  count:  Obiact  b)  nia  cast 

IH  North  CaroHM  (Kostdantial  alacbif 

.  SoMb  rala  XXIII  ("fiUbustEi  njla") 
Sanator  GoodaH  has  suppoftod  afforts 
ID  dianga  thb  nila  in  order  to  reduco 
llw  nunbor  at  votas  naadad  to  cut  oil 
dabato 


73 
13 


'  Announead  lor. 

I  Announced  against 

iSee  EdjcaliDn  tor  scbooi  desatrtgation. 


*  riital  passage. 
>  Absent 


EXHIBIT  2 
LEGISUTION  AUTHOHEO  AND  COSPONSMED  BY  SENATOd  CHAHLES  GOODELU  UNITED  STATES  SENATE.  JANUABT  It6>-AU6UST  10.  1970 

AGRICULTUHE 


AmarHlmant.%iil  numbaf 


Data 
mlroduced    Legislation 


Sponsoring  Sanatof 


Committae  ralarral 


A-taHR  11612       Jaly     1.1969    limil  lann  subsidies  to  110,000  per  croo ^S!S&:iM,'i^»:iti" 

a   SIO TmS  May     5  1970    limit  larm  lubsidus  to  JIO.OOO  par  crop ■r-z--i i-    -  Goodell-Bayb  eoaumoo.. 

nw  A   HRI7«a Joly    9  1970    Department  ol  Agricultute  appropriations:  Increased  lunding  tor  Faman  Hoana    Goedall 

^                Adminislnlion  salaries  and  expanses. 

S  2202  May  20.1969    Finance  rural  teleplio.ie  program ....---....---- BlS;«V« 

i3147".V.V.".r;l"--" No».  17.1969    Pay  mdamoiljes  to  dairy  farmers  lor  pesHcale  contaminabon Ptoamm 


Do. 
Do. 


CONSERVATION,  ENVIRONMENT.  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


8.2088 

S.3S96 

S.377» 

«.  640.  S.3a» 

A.7S8.  H.R.17$«.. 


A,  7SS,  H.R.  17923 J«l»     1. 1970 

S.  335 Jao.   16.1968 


S.  1079._ 

SJ.  Res.  S 

S.  1219 _ 

S.  1474 „ 

S  Res.  166 

S.  1613— 

S.I925 

S  2360 

S.  2391 

S.  2443 _.. 

S.  2631 

S.3072 

A.  434.  S.  2193... 

S.  3466 

S.  3551 


May    8.1969  EstaWisbes  Lindenwald  as  an  historic  sito  in  Klnderboo*.  New  Yoffc 

.  Mar.  161970    Hwnane Seal  Protection  Act ..--.. ^.- 

Aof   30  1970    incToese  tederai  partieipatioo  in  cost  of  hurrKana  prolecbon 

Ifay  19  1970  Establishes  teitowsbips  tor  studying  enirironment  end  polintion. 

:  iSi    \.  1970  HUO  AppraprtaUons:  Increase  funds  by  »00,000,00j  lor  urban  water  and  snnc 

Department  04  Agreullura  Appropriations:  Rural  water  and  aawef  gnnli  and 

Prohibits  the  importation  Into  Ute  United  States  ol  artdangered  speclts  ol  fish  or 
wildiite. 

Consent  to  SuSQueiisnna  River  Basin  compact. 

CreaU  Mid-Atlantic  Sfates  Air  Pollution  Control  Commtssnn 

Oildrtniiijsliiilj..  -     - 

GoareeWes  let  ananciof  recreetwnal  deveiopmeflt 

InteraaUenel  Conference  on  Piobiems  o(  Human  £nviro«(»a«t 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  renamed  Eisenhower  Dam -■:—.■. v-v 

Amend  ihe  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Oevetopmettt  Act  01 1966  to  auUKNUa 
study  and  fundini 

Enlarges  Grand  Canyon  National  Parii 

Elivlronmenla)  (Jullity  Improvement  Act. -.- 

Horse  Protection  Act - —  • •_".;• 

Additional  water  storage  lecilities  tor  smaller  cities  to  deliauia  Wilw  puNUOa 

Slhnulale  development  ol  low-emission  motor  ««»icl«Sv;:-:i;;;^"'iiri.:.vr"~' 
Provides  for  preservalion  ol  ercbeological  data  mat  nugM  be  allactad  by  loodlng  or 
diangein  tarrain 

'M'tO    SS'bfli^teo'IrlS"  intrealed  .vestoi  irori  bod'Viioii  into '«i^ 

Reauires  sanititton  device  installabon  in  such  vehicles.        

a  17. 1970    AmSdment  to  Solid  WesM  Disposal  Act  eataWbhing  a  Motor  Vahiela  Dbpoaal  Act. 


Goodoll-iavlta.  coauthors.. . 

Goodell 

Goodeii-Javlti,  o 


..do... 
..dot-. 


.  Fab.  19. 1969 
.  Nb.  2S.196S 
.  Ht.  21.1969 
.  RUt.  11.1969 
.  Mat.  ai969 
.  Mar.  20.1969 
Apr.  22. 1969 

.  Jane  12. 1969 

do 

.  July  2. 1969 
.  Aug.  12. 1969 
.  0?  27. 1969 
.  Dec.  17. 1969 


.  ntttc  Weeks. 

.  Ubaraa^  Public  WeHaro 

.  AppraprlaUons. 

.  AppfoprlaHons. 


S»IL JadWaij. 

Jasib Do. 

Craaston L^^t"-     ^„ 

p^mlra       Booking  and  Currency. 

Ty^hiB  '  Foreran  Ralalioni. 

BenML Interior. 

Magnueon — 

GoUwatoc 

MuaUa  „ 

Trdinp 

Jmilb. AgikaRura. 

, Oommerca. 


.  Public  Works. 
.  Commerte. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


S.  2871 Sort. 

S.961  fak. 

S.  1082 Feb. 

S.  I132._ Feb. 

S.1689 Mar. 

S.3204 Dec 

S.3522_ Fob. 

Fh>oA.S.ni AlH- 

S.3J22 May 

SJ.Ras.22I. luly 


9.1969  fall  Credit  Hasoitina  Act 

4.1961  CoBnaiai  Pnlaclion  Assistance  Act...    

19.1969  Wlalaaeala  FMi  and  Fishery  Producb  Act-.--. 

25. 1969  Oataas  "dljabilily-  under  the  Social  SeculK|r  Act 

^  lira    R«o!fe'tertaln  safely  devices  oil  hrioseliold' "liirigeratoo 'iilVpad  hi  Intaisbta 

27. 1970  Motor  Vehicia  Disposal  Act— requires  aadl  auto  owoar  to  pay  125  to  ISO  to  raHllar 

auto. 

15,1970   Credit  cards... y^-  ui 

11. 1970    fnsiiranee  lor  lederallv  chartored  C'f'«"'!!5"iii;ii;:-;-^-i^vi* -iiii 
16.1970    lolnl  resolutton  gtinllngtbece<iseotolCoagieaatoll»SI»te«ll»a»TOtliaa«  llaw 

Jersey  lor  cerUIn  anwdmeoti  to  the  wSeifrool  Cooimbaton  Coiwact  and  lee 

entering  toto  the  Airport  Commisston  Compact 


Banking  and  Currency. 

Javlls .„ Commerca. 

Rati... - __  Do. 

RWcalr fhanca. 

Moea Conweita. 

Magnuion ■        Oo. 

Javlb Da. 

WHIbmsofNanrJanaf ^^ 

Bennett  Banking  and  Currency. 

jevtts  Judiciary  and  Commaita. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


S.  2919 

S.2920 

A.  444,  S.  30 

S.  187> 

S.  2674 _. 

S.  3117 

S.  3202 

S.  3248. 

5.3S45„ 


.  Sept  IS. 
do.. 

-Jan.  20, 
.  A|>r.  18. 
.July  22. 
.  Nov.  5, 
.  Dae.  4, 
.  Dec  16. 

.  Mai.   4. 


1969    Criminal  Ollendei  Rehebnilalion  and  Crime  Prevention  tA..........^..;...---.- 

Authorizes  limited  preventive  delentein  ol  penons,  onoer  strlclly  dosnad  aica«- 


1970    Delete  Jury  Presenbnent  Section  ol  Organized  Crime  BIIL.. 
1969    Bepaai  Ok  EoMlgeacy  OManboo  Act  ri  1950... 
1969    PncanaMulaadntaanMOliiidgaedvacalas.. 


»» :;;;::;;::...*■ 

vm   jiidtwe  eiaitaiy Judietol  maeliiMlry. VSUSi"' 

1969    Amend  leimigiulloe  end  "altone  ity  Aft...-^....-.....--;jj^-"--^^  KSf"" 

1969  Permib  uiib  to  be  brought  against  the  United  Stalaa  to  adladkala  dhputad  la«l   ctmia 

1970  Immigratan  and  Nationality  Act  Ameodmeob.  Defines  adnissiofl  to  United  Stalaa    hMfcia 

lor  permanent  residance  pncedura. 


.  Amad  Sankaa. 
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DEFENSE  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


AiaeadmenVbill  number 


Dale 
Introduced    Lagislatiofl 


SponsariAg  Seoator 


A.  114,  S.  2546 

A.  115,8.2546. 

A.  116,8.2546 

A.  131.8.2941 

S.3000 

A.  420.  H.R.  14510... 
A.421.H.ltl4S9ll... 


.  Aug.    5.1969 

do 

do 

.  Aug.    8.1969 

.  Oct  7,1969 
.  Dec  11,1969 
do 


S.l]24._ 

S.3325 

S.3326 

8.  Coo.  Res.  S« 

A.604,H.R.  15621... 
A.  609,  HJL  17I23„. 

A.  <S9,  HM.  17123... 

A.  713,8.3302. 

A.  784.  H.R.  17l23._ 
A.S31,H.R.17U3... 
8.® 


S.  Res.  172 

S.1B58 

8.2283 

S.  Raa.  a 

8.  Rat.  228 

A.  130,8.2541 

8.2147 

A.  225,  8,  2347 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

S.  Res.  285 

8.  Res.  292 

A.424,HJt  14580... 


S.  Con.  Res.  62 

A.6S1.H.R.  17123.. 
A.  171,  H.R.  15628.. 

A.765.H.R.17123.. 
A.  819.  H.R.  17123.. 
A.  820.  H.lt.  I7123„ 


.  Ian.  22.1970 

do 

do 

.  Fab.  5.1970 
.  Abr.  30, 1970 
.  May  U,  1970 

.  May  26. 1970 

.  June  22. 1970 

.  July  16. 1970 

.  Aug.    3.1970 

.  Mar.    4.1969 

.  Mar.  26. 1969 
.  Apr.  18. 1969 
.  May  27. 1969 
.  Juaa  17, 1K9 

.  July  30. 1969 
.  Aug.  7. 1969 
.  Aug.  13. 1969 
.Oct  6. 1919 
.Oct  9. 1969 
.  Nov.  18, 1969 
.  Doc  1, 1969 
.  Dec  12.1969 

.  Apr.  27,1970 
.  Rlay  21.1970 


OpanairlaallataBCBW. 

Dellvary  syalBRH  aa  C8W. -- — 

Prtornotica  Mara  dailovBaat  Oil  CBW — 

Ooiaibas  aaH-CSW  aanadiaaat. 

Vietnam  Disangegement  Act - .--r-;-,*.;^ 

Restrictions  on  Aid  to  Nigeria.  Amendmeot  to  Foreign  Assbtaaca  Aclol  1969    .... 
Amends  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1961.  No  funds  made  evailaUa  aader  Iba  ebova 

Kt  shall  be  eipended  lor  the  improvement  or  coRStruction  ol  llN  Calaber-lkaia 

Road  in  Nigeria.  „        .    , 

Dratt  Retoins-Establtshes  Habonal  Selachve  Sermce  Commisston 

Droit  Relorm-Estalilislies  conscientious  objector  appeals  boajd. 

Dratt  Relorm— Biminatas  CoUaga  sfaMjsnt  delenneab 

MideasI security  resolutton 

Aiaends  Foreign  Milibry  Sales  Act  to  limit  essbtaeca  to  Caaibadb 

Amendment  to  end  Ihe  war 

Prohibitions  on  environmental  warfare ;-.T--i- 

Annual  Presidenliel  Report  on  Mtlilafy  Eipendilures  end  the  Eceeowy.-.,. --.. 

Prohibit  use  ol  environmental  warlara  and  eliminala  anUpttnt  cberalcal  weapons. 

Pfob*ib  use  ol  Federal  lunds  lor  bombardment  of  Cutabra ....-.--...- — 

Exemplton  Irom  combat  duty  tor  those  survivors  of  a  sokliar  wbo  died  dorleg  mtlilafy 
combat 

Raluge  lor  Iraqi  Jevrs 

Tanaiaale  Ika  Bepublic  ol  South  Alrica  sugar  quota 

Eaal-WesI  Trade  ReUtioos  Ad -.,--i;----i—,:- — i 

USA  sbeaM  oapliale  with  U.S.S.R.  to  reach  agreamenl  on  Ihaillat  oHeashe  aad 


(Mdakrra. 
at  J.  a 

Goodell. 


McGoveca-HaBWd-eaodaa- 
Ha^M-Cnaik*,  cbaalhan. 


.  Araiad  Samieaa. 


.  Fanign  RalatiORS. 


.  Armed  Servlcaa. 

Do. 

Da 
.  Fontgn  Raiatwu. 


.July  7. 1970 
.  Aug.  4. 1970 
.Aug.    5. 1970 


Sato  Hfliit  to  aawunt  to  ba  devoted  to  the  devetopraeel  ol  a  manned  stratBgic  alrciafL . 

AM  in  deeatoMnawl  fat  natolype  plant  in  Israel. ...... 

Anaadmaal  to  Fonim  AulHanca  Act-Oasalbog  plaal  io  laraal 

U.8.  Imop  wttbdrawalliaai  Viabtom 

Study  international  oapataliaa  la  apace  aaptorabon 

Raduca  troop  deptoymenb  in  Eliiope — -- — .• 

Amends  Foreign  iSistaoca  Act  oTlOSS-Eslabiiabaa  Ovonaas  Prlvlla  Hiaabaant 

Corporation. 

Appeal  for  international  justice  for  American  pnsonenol  war 

Praveeb  useol  draftees  in  undeclared  war -.--in 

Amendment— Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  ProhibiU  sloruig  ol  narva  gas  In  Okloawa. 

or  transporting  such  gas  to  the  United  States. 

Established  volunteer  army v;i,--i 

Amendment  limiting  money  to  be  spent  on  Safeguard  *BM.... ............. .^- 

Ameodmeot  providing  Iba!  SSO.OOO.OOO  tott  over  Iram  liecal  1970  must  nol  be  used 

for  B-1  bomber. 


Anied  Saodcaa. 
Do 

Baokini  and  Ciumcl. 

Goodaa-NabDa.coanan AnaadSerdcaa. 

Goodett.   — . Do. 

Ineaya Anned  SefVieaB. 

WUIiaasetNeoJatiar Foreign  Bebtions. 

jjaaitody.. ^*^ 

BlimlH—  Foeaign  RaMtosa. 

UmVm Oo. 

aftlsaiii Anaad  Sarvleaa. 

Hdaoa       Foraiga  BabritoM. 

NMaaa _ Foi««  Ralittoat 

McQuvera . -        Da. 

Pramira Oo. 

MaasfiaM— D«- 

Javlb Do. 

Dob Judicbr|r. 

Hughes Aiwad  Sarricss. 

Gravel fcwida  Ralitbat 

HaUtoU AmadSanhaa. 

Coojiar-Hart. Be 

McGovara D«. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


S.2999 

S.1991 

S.2185 _. 

S.260I 

S.2820_ 

S.J071 

A.394.H.R.1491i... 
S.3974 


Oct     9.1969  District  of  Columbia  Anatomical  Gift  Act 

Apr.  25,1969  Representation  tor  District  ol  Columbia  in  Congress ;-••-- vi:-i:-i- 

Mey  16, 1969  Federal  contribution  for  District  ol  Columbia  transit  davetopmaiil  pracrato 

'  July   11.1969  Disltid  of  Columbia  Court  ReotganiHtton  Act 

.  Aug.  11.1969  outlier  ol  Colombia  industrial  safely j Vi     ••.:"X1~  r.'V-i'i^i'" 

Oct   27  1969  Dist(l:tnf  ColurbiiComprehensivoOrug  AbuseindNareoticsCrimeContfOtAel.. 

"  Dec    6  1969  Makes  appropiiations  for  DistiKt  ol  Columbia  chafgeabb  to  ib  reveM«-----. 

'.  June  16, 1970  Support  for  health  manpower  needs  in  nonproht  District  ol  Cotaffibb  medice]  ec 
dental  schools. 


.  IVdlefS... 

da.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.  EagMea 
Spont 


.  ObtrlctalColeiaWa. 
Do. 


Do. 

.  Appropriattons. 
.  District  ol  Columbia. 


8.50     

8.2483      

A.  170.  H.«.  13270  .. 


.  Jan.  15. 
.  June  25, 
.  Sept  17. 


S.  I2«5 

S.  1634 

8.J.  ROA  153 


.  Mar.  24. 
.  Sept.  19. 


S.3715_ Apr.  14,1970 


1969    Federel  Revenue-Sharing  Act.. 

1969    Intergovernmentnl  Revenue  Act v.r;"l-"; ".T'oUIlI:;* 

1969    To  relorm  hcome-tas  lews.  (Keep  invasbwent  bs  credit  lor  devetopaieel  In  Braahlya 

1969    Smell  Business  Administration:  to  provide  finandal  asslsbnce  to  certain  small    Javtta 

businesses  suflciing  economic  Iniaiy  doe  to  east  aad  gull  ooaat  work  lapppagaa.     ^^^^ 

1969    National  Economic  Conversion  Act iSSSll      — 

1969    EstabilsivesCommissioiiea'trade'Peiiqi'ia'mirtBrt  toiia  iNW^iala^^  MalMas 

trade.                                                                                                         B™»fc« 
naslMe  Fiscal  Policy  Ad man 


.  rinance. 

.  GovemmenI  OpeieUwu. 

.  Finance. 

.  Banking  aod  Curnacy. 

.  Government  OperaBom. 
.  Finance. 
Do. 


EDUCATION  AND  MANPOWB 


8.1807 Ape.  15,1969 

8.3187 ««»■  26.1969 

S.  3237        Dec  11. 1969 

A.464HJt514 Jan.  27,1970 

A.  654.  H.R.  169U May  25,1970 

....  Feb.  17,1969 

....  Feb.  19, 1969 

....  Apr.  1.1969 

....  Apr.  18. 1969 

....  (ilay  6.1969 

....July  2.1969 

....  July  10.1969 

....  Aug.  5. 1969 

....  Aug.  12.1969 
....  Sept  12. 1969 

....  Oct  2S.  1969 

....Dec  5,1969 

....  Dec  11.1969 


_de._ 


S.  1(03 

s  ion    

SJ.  Rea.  B 

8. 1866 

SJ.  Roe.  100_ 

8.2545 

SJ.  Ree.  U4„ 

8. 2769 

8.2t3< 

8.2813 _. 

SJ.  Raa.  1M_ 

S.3215 

S.92S3.„ 

Ftooi  A.,  H.>.  13111.. 
A.  313.  HJt  13270... 
A.  718.  HJt  1M16 


.  Dec  16. 1969 
.  No>.  25.1969 
.  Jane  22, 1970 


Faderel-Sble  Education  Ad:  Aothertiea  Federal  bbd<  graob  to  Stolaa  far  edaca- 

Crim!nal''o?lendor'coireclions  Education  Ad:  Teedw  Ceipa  oanadkn  aduattoa  . 
program  on  permanent,  nationwide  bails. 

EnvironmenUI  Rectamatioo  Educetioo  Ad -."--.I^LLli;"" 

Aatharize  Toecher  Corps  carradions  edacaltoa  pnfiaai  oa  pameneat  aaUaawlde  . 

laSSi  Funds  tor  TeediarCorpalniecal  year  1971.  OMcaalEdaeatkiaApproprta-    GoodelMtabao-Kaaaadj. 
lions  hill.  _gauiaaia. 

Comprehensive  Community  College  Ad wibiWHie^J 

Veterans*  Employment  and  Rebcatioo  Asatsbnca  Ad.. '■™h 

Decbte  National  Plar  Schools  Week ■:■■-— t:- •" 2 

Amend  Vocational  Education  Ad.  re:  eppuiataiewl  of  SWa  adutoaeT  0—WBa. :■:-• 

DoctareYootfiWeek..- ■„—.■■■...-■■■■--    noriye 

Directs  money  under  Higher  Educetfcin  Act  to  Rnente  taoinunKy  piojecb  in  ackoob.  Jrnb 

CieclaiB  Natwnal  Adult-Youth  Commonkafions  Week ..- I'SIII?' 

Human  Investment  Act;  tai  credib  for  esbblbbing auapewar  tfaloiag psatnob —  Piaab 

MenpowertraimngActof  1970..  '"" 

Preservation  ol  histoncel  and  a 

Estend  Education  Funding ..........-.„..---- .---- . 

Permanent  eutkoruatvins  for  Halioiiel  Focndenon  oa  me  Arb  add  Haraanitiee..^^-  n^ 

Extends  sutJioriiatiotts  under  the  Netjonal  Foaadettoo  on  the  Arb  aad  Iba  HumaelDee    Javlta.. 

Act 


.  Later  and  Public  Kalan 


Apprapriattoos. 

.  Labor  and  Public  HaikA. 

Do. 
.  Judiciary. 

.  Labor  and  Pubic  Walaia. 
.  Jadidaiy. 
.U»or  aad  Public  tMBaaa. 


.Idboi  aad  Public  Waliera. 


Da. 


Minpowar  Dtw*opm»nt  «ml  Trainini  Ad:  $20,000,000  for  SUU  pratnMi Jte&r 

PnividBStaxcroditslorctrtjin  expmMS  of  hiilwr  •dHCatiM -— w:r^"  S??""*- 

OMm  of  Edowtwn  ftiut  rwr  1971  ippropfwOow:  PofwR 
la  rtvolving  kun  fund  for  colln*  K&vctin 


C«a.. 
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EXHIBIT  2— ConliKU*! 
lESISUTIOK  «JTOOR£D  AND  COSTONSOKED  BY  SENATOR  CHMH.ES  GOOOEU.   UNITED  STATES  SENATE.   lAHUART    196S-AUGUST   10,    1970-Co.UI.U«l 

ELECTION  mFORM 


AmtndiMnl/HI  nuniMf 


Dim 
uilradiicld 


LnWiliM 


SpoNSOrinf  Seiulor 


ComiTimM  ralvirtl 


S-77 -- 

SJ.lltl.10S.. 
A.  IBS.  S.  734. 
A.  B7.  S.  734 


Mi.   15.IK9    Fadnal  Ctai  EHclioia  Act  of  1969 

Mar.  29.1969    Comlituuonalimendnwflttohlwerthe votmsagc to  18ir«arsot >Be 

Ahl  S,  1970    AmtRds  -ElKlion  IMarm  Acl  ol  1970"  by  crealing  FwJaral  Elattioos 

^; do AmwKls  "EUcUoit  IWofin  Acl  ol  1970"  llmilMR  amwint  candKlata  can  spwid  « 

his  0«n  lunds  to  S25,00O.                                                                            .^     .       j     b    t  Luiutan 

Sj  Da.) Jan.  15.1969    ConstiUilnul  aintniliiiml  providlnt  lor  dliact  popuUi  Hectlon  ol  Prtudanl  ami    Bairli jooicianr. 

SJ  »M.a  Fan.  25.1969    CorutrtutioSi  aUitiKlnnnl  Thai lh«  Dislriel ol  Colunibla  mall  iiact 2 Sanalon and    MalliHa and  Bajli Jodkiatj. 

Uit  ipufoprute  numbef  ol  Coograwman  to  Ilia  U.S.  Congrtsa.  i..jui.n, 

SJ  |)i9l147  Aug.  12.1969    ConiMulioiul  amendrnant.  ll>-,aai-old  «Jtl llaMWpn '."™".7.: 

S.  2976 .",',. Sapt  10, 1969    Lowers  television  advertisement  rales  lor  congrassional  andidates 


Rules  and  Adniinistratioii. 
Judiciary. 

Rules  and  Administnbon, 
Do. 


A.  545.  Kl).  <24l.. 


..  Mai.  11,1970    19-iear.old  vole.. 


.  Judiciary. 


GOVERNMENT  IMPROVEMENT 


5  fg  Jan.  15,1969    E»aoiO»eRaorginiiatiooatidMananma«llnioioveii«nlAcl:esUblisl>esComiiiisiloii   GooMI Oovainmenl Oparaliooi, 

00  Ecanomy  and  Efficiency  in  GovemmenL                                                                              .      _^^  ,k.„  D—inir.— 

S  375J Apr.  23, 1970    Federal  agences  must  notify  Congress  ol  organizational  changes  when  government  Goodell-iants.  coaumora. postonica. 

Floor  A.  S  3302-  loly    9  1970    Amend  Delense  Production  Act  to  make  cost  eccounting  standards  permanent. ....  wooen.. 

c  Moa      ■  ■  Oct     7,1970    U.S.  distiicl  court  lor  eastern  district  ol  New  yorh  shall  b«  held  at  Brooklyn.  Mineol ...do.. 

-■•••*  w  •••••••— ••••—w  •«■  iimimmIbmI 

S_20.  Jin,  l$il969    IjBtrntatt^  nlw  tor  volurteer  fire  companies  to  permit  2d  and  3d  class  bulll    Bo|p PostOliee. 

„                                                                    njliiwn mgHeiWa to  nonprofit organizatioiis.  •«.„..!„, 

S.(o„ do PrwnaTnloraailoo  Act:  Directs  the  President  to  traosmit  to  Congress  a  caUlogua    ..do Goaaramtnl  opirainms. 

5.lln.i; Jar.  23.1969   AiittoSavawStiHta  B^SSder  malleri  rilallnl  to  the  Failaral  Judicial  System    EajUand. Rules  and  Admlnlsliatlon. 

S.1247 Mar.   4.1969   Ca|Sal LldaaAcL bSSIib ComSSrcn 

I  ISg n :•■  !!":i2:i9«  !^a&i5SS.«!u£5i*'ra'c.i,i»ii*-.iiJidicuibi.ibi^^  if^un-/ 

S.1993;;;;!;;;.; Apr.  29.1959  pubacDttdosanAci 

S  2029 Apr.  29.1969    Impiwit  mactii«ery  lor  lury  selactwn 

S  26W July  17,1969   Sftldy  once  increases  in  Government  contrKIs .      _ 

Floor  A.  H.R.  15090 Doc  15.1969    Aiwrfs  000  reooirements  on  Navy  shipyard  repair  ...        .............  J*™"- ii.Hio.„ 

S  Res.3S7      Apr.  10.1970   Sanso  ol  the  Senate  that  it  will  advise  and  constflt  to  non»ine«  lor  the  Supreme   Cranslon luotcsary. 

Court  Irom  any  section  ol  the  United  Slates. 


'.  Rules  and  AdmlfliftraUon. 

.  Nairt -  Judidary. 

.  Tydlitcs Gnetmmeflt  Operations. 


S.S76 Jan.  23.1969 

S.  2921 SapL  11. 1969 

S.  29»2_ Oct     3, 1969 

S.»»._ Jan.  31,1969 

S.942 Fad.    7,1969 

S.  1537_ _ Mar.  13, 19a 

S.  1965 Apr.  19,1969 

S.  1997 Apr.  29.1969 

s.  2(117 _ atiir    1.I9H 

S.2«82._ _ Ju»2StUa 

S.3150.„ Nw.  II.  M9 

S.321i Dec.    5.1969 

SJ.  Rlt.47 Feb.  17.1969 

SJ.  Raa.  101. May    8. 1969 

SJ.  In.  150 Sapt  12  1969 

SJ.  Una.  154 Sapt  22.  1969 

A.  132,9.7 Oct     7.1969 

S.J4II Feb.    9.1970 

S.3443 Feb.  16.1970 

S.393S May  14.1970 

S.194I... June   9.1970 

S.  J.  Rea.  214 Juno  19. 1970 

S.  J.  105.223 July  30,1970 

S.J.«is.22« Aaf.    4.1970 

S.  las.  376 Mar.  25, 1970 

A.  766.  H.R.  17291 July    7. 1970 


«ma«h  Pubic  Health  Seryicei  Act:  Aulhorats  (20  miHIdn  lor  rat  control 

Dnil  Abrrse  Services  and  Mari|uana  Study  Act 

laa  Relief  Act  allo»  25  percent  Ui  credit  aadi  yaar  for  medical  sanncas  and  ailuca- 


Javits-Goodon.  coauthors labor  and  Public  Wellare. 

-    ■  -      Do. 

Finance. 


lion  taa  credit 
YOMlii  Camp  Safety  Ad... 


X 


nwK 


„ sfainst  mporling  articici  tor  popalttion  control 

HMlth  Serve*  Act  Is  pravtd*  lacafltivM  to  mwlicil  schools  lor  study 


Labor  lad  Public  Wtllart. 

C«M. Commtfw. 

Tydmn.... Fioooco. 

jovar. Ubor  »od  Public  WtKirt. 


PifvntiM  Md  Irwtmont  of  alcoholism. . 

lMM*M  ■■itWorliPOj  bwmi  MfVICOS. . 

ItwoMl  Kidooy  Diuna  Act .■-"-.■-•  v:vi;--.L- 

EoNriOTcy  pinli  li  dMtal  scbeois  ond  modcil  «c!wols  m  tMflcW  dAcully 

Ehninato  nuwtlt  ol  lud-baaad  paint  , 

Cie*t«  Nabonji  Adwi^orr  ComnissiON  on  HMNk  SdMCl  Olid  SocMty. 

National  Cofflmiuion  on  Ftuctsir  lad  SattlucSaMy 

0«la(B'Naticnat  Indusfnal  HygitftO  Wook" 

Proeliini  January  ai  -Natioftal  Blooil  Oono' Montti" 

Walot  Quality  Improvemfnt  Ac)  ol  1969  to  provMto  tor  2-y*ar  study  lor  devtlopins 

cntofia  by  Statn  for  standards  tor  postiadBS  ktt  vtttrMays. 
Amend  Pubtic  Health  Services  Act:  appropiiatei  fundi,  sets  up  advisory  council ... . 
Hcattn  Services  trnpravtvonl  Act 
Ptrvrf^'on  and  tiMtHMOt  of  alort. 
Pvnalties  r^r  ute  of  tsad-basMl  ptM  la  ewtau*  biildiut.. . 

Voluntaf  y  4il«vi3(ion  ol  pop«l»tiilHt  iTDWlh  ami  Ms  rtsamng  ,  —    

io*al  molutnn  to  toffwrin  and  rv^utsl  tbt  PrtsMent  to  ksm  MiiMlly  a  prodana- 

boo  devanating  the  month  of  January  ol  each  yoar  as  "National  Blood  Doner 

Ml  nth" 
Doctans  May  9  throxiKh  Juao  21  u  National  "Maltipla  Sdan»is  Annual  Kopt  Chest 

Waeks." 

Aatlwnies  study  ot  sUtus  ot  caacef  research..- 

Dopartmenl  ol  Agriculture  appropriations:  Funds  for  r«Mardi  in  noncbamkal  pan 


.  Pi«y 


CariUM.. 

N£en... 


Dol 
00. 

oa. 
D*. 

D«. 

Do. 

.  Atomic  Enariy. 
.  Judiciary. 

Do. 
.  Public  Works. 


lydhip... 


.  Banking  and  Currency. 
.  Labor  and  Public  Waftart. 
.  Judiciary. 


Murpby.. 


.  labor  ami  hiblic  Wellara. 
.  ApproprlatioAS. 


S  2912... 
Floor  A.  S. 
S  3239... 


July    1,1969    Caafi  credits  M  neiibborliood  dovalopnwnl  proiacts 

2964       .  SapL  2i  1969    Amendments  to  lio«sln|  Wll  to  increase  constiuctlon  cost  limits do....... 

Ok.  11,1969    farmita  tim  Govncnmant  NaUonal  Mortjaia  Aaaodalion  to  pnreliait  mortnioa  lor   JaMa^^aoMI 

rental  and  caoperallva  housing  lor  tower-income  lamlllas. 
Mr  H1970   A  Ml  In  aullioriaa  incrusas  In  constiiicUon  cost  llmltatloas  applcablo  b  cartajn    Goodol-Jnlta,  caanlbora. . 

fodnrally  aasistad  bousing. 


.  BaitUnc  and  Carrency. 


S.4II0.. 
S.4II1_ 


S.4U2.. 
S.4194.. 

S.  2361.. 
A.  270.  H. 
A.  273.  H. 
S.3624.. 


.  Am.    4,1970 


AbMto«nw»dgc.at«l>illjlll_MlHciialli|Ac)clianiarantlolncomeratiefrom    Gocdol. Ol. 

al  1 

Aortates  and  aarietn  bNiht  and  dnMnraoeft  of  neigtsborbooda. 
A  bin  to  ancsurago  and  assist  in  Um  davefopmeni  of  community  orlontod  and  . 
sponsored  nonprofit  erienbatlons  to  provide  at  roaaoflnbla  cast  urgently  naerled 
aorvices   lor   low.   and   moderata.lacoma  bauBing  In   daclflln( 


SMibnttoa  Hfcbrt  oflMWI  hOM 

A  aM  la  piaMaa 


lataakoat  i 
[hDorttMMls. 


do A  Wt  to  aolhartn  faitowMps  la  houilAt  fflaoaiamant 

.  Aag.    fi,  U70    A  bUI  to  make  sec  235  homeownetsMp  payments  available  to  a  coopetativ*  homing  . 


112.190 

1.1X9 


arajact  faancad  andar  Stale  or  local  proraais. 
EsMHsMs  oofipioM  Natioaal  InsHata  ol  Bitadtng  ScImkk.  . 


,  __  HUD  apptapriatiBn  tor  tbo  tandlM  af  urt»n  renewal  projaeta. . 

R.1Z307 Nov.  10.19S9    HUOappropnatnm.  Incraase  hical  yaar  1970  Urtian  ftoMwal  funds.. 


Da. 
Do. 


Da. 
.  Aivroprlattaas. 


.  Mar.  Z3, 1970    Providas  assistance  in  tka  purchase  of  moUe  homes  in  rural  areas.. 
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AmandmanVBin  numbor 


Data 

mtrodueod    Lefistation 


Spanaorini  Sanalor 


Cemmmaa  ralorral 


A.  762.  H  R.  17549  ..  July     1,1970    locroasad  appropriations  lor  urban  reoewiJ  to  S2J  bHion Hart, Appropriabooa 

sfaOTi/^ July  27,1970    A  bill  to  increase  the  authorilation  lor  annual  c»ntribuboni  in  alii  of  tow-rantpohfic    Mondala Baniiing  and  Currency. 

housing. 
.  40..  July  15, 1970    A  bill  bi  provide  decani  and  suitabia  living  accommodations  lor  low-income  lamilias,  Etrooke-CraflStDiv-Goodal,  Do. 

u.  ivw coaulhom. 

c  4Qt7  do A  bUI  to  address  the  growing  problem  ol  abandoned  proporliaa  and  natghbortaoods. . 

c'anag' do A  bill  to  provide  oo  an  e«penmenlal  basis,  a  housing  ailowanco  program 

t.lli^^V/.lV^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'...  Jiily  30,1970    Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act 


Williant(NJJ.. 


Do. 
Do. 
00. 


^40IO.S.4O91 Aug.    4,1970   Substilota  lor  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  conlerance  report — 


S.  14 

S.J.ta.14 

s.;40.„ 

SJ.lln.ll 


.  Jan.  29.1969 
.  Fab.  29.1969 


S.  2375 

S.2453 

S.24S4 

S.245S._ 

S.2456 

S.35«. 

S.3641. 

A.  702, 703,  H.R.  17399.. 

A.  704,  H.R.  17399 

A.7»,H.R.914 

«.777^H.R.9l4 


..  Jan    15.1969    EstablisJies  Commlsamn  on  Negro  History  and  Culture Scott 

do Dosignatas  Jan.  15  of  each  year  as  "Martin  Luther  iLingOay" Brooke.-.. 

EsblMbbes  IIm  Intaragency  Committee  on  Meiican.  American  ARaiil Montoya.. 

Fqbal  rights  a  nendmnnt:  Constitutioital  amendment  providing  mat  ei]ualily  of  rights    McCarttiy.. 
andor  Itaa  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Unitad  Stataa  or  any  State 
because  of  sex- 
Permits  Attoiney  General  to  institute  desegregation  actions  lor  public  aducatiofl Cast-Hart 

Loual  Employment  Opportunities  Enlorcemeot  Act tNilliams... 

Discriminati  tn  in  choosing  members  ol  a  luiY  is  unlawtul Hart 

Authorijes  appropriations  to  carr>  out  Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1957 do.-. 

.  Eatands  Voting  RIghU  Act  ol  1965 do... 

Establishtsa  National  Council  on  American  Minority  History  and  Cultur«„ Scott 


.  Judiciary  and  District  of 

Columbia. 
.  Labor  and  Public  WeKart. 
.  Judiciary. 

.  Govammant  Oparatioai. 
.  Judiciary. 


.  June  12. 1969 
.  Juno  19. 1969 
.  Jane  19.1969 
do.. 


..do.. 


9.1970 

.  Mar.  26, 1970 
.  June  22. 1970 
.  June  22. 1970 
.  July  14.1970 
.  July  14.1970 


Supplemental  appropriations:  Prohibits  use  oTfonds  lor  aagrafatad  s 

Supplemental  Appropriations;  Allows  use  of  flinda iBf  damngaUng  adwbb Casa 

Suttslitute  lor  DislrKt  ol  Columbia  crime  bU  GOllarMCC raporL Errln... 

Substitute  tor  District  ol  Columbia  crime  bll  eooJarmca  raffort do.. 


Da 
.  Labor  and  Public  WaUarb. 
.  Judiciary. 

Do. 

Do. 
.  Labor  and  Public  Wrilara. 
.  Banking  and  Cuiraoqr. 
.  AppropriaUooa. 

Do. 
.  Judiciary. 

Do. 


POVERTV  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 


S.33    Jan.  15.1969 

S.1I06 Apr.  15.1969 

A.50.H.R.9551 July     1,1969 

A.  65.  H.R.  9951 July    7, 1959 

A.  66,  H.R.  9951 do^. 

S.  Res.  69  Jan.  29.1969 

S.1072 Fab.  18.1969 

S.2367._ Juno  12.1969 

S  2461., June  20.1969 

S.  2992 Oct     1. 1969 

A.  267.  S.  2996 Hov.    5.1969 

A.  332,  H.R.  13271 Doc.    2. 1969 

Floor  A.,  H.R.  13111 Dae.  16.1969 

A.  582.H.R.  16311 Apt.  10.1970 

A.  66».  H.R.  17399 Jnna    11970 

A.  W,H.R.  17399 Jana  11.1970 

S.3607 Juoa23. 1970 

S.4104:_ „.  July  21.1970 

A.  m,  H.».  173SJ Jnna  24  1970 


Community  Sell-Determination  Act  of  1969 

Federal  Public  Assistanca  Act_ . oo. 

Assist  private  loundaUon  activities ...do 

Assist  privata  fotindaboo  activities - do 

Assist  ptlvaM  lointaHons do 

Extands  Ibb  tito  of  tbt  Sanala  Select  Committee  on  Nvtrftiafl  and  Humaii  Naada McGovora  ... 

Appalseiiian  RagioiMl  DovalopmaAt  Act  Amend mants Randolpb 

Continuation  ol  Economic  Opportunity  Actol  1964 Javita 

Randolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  Blind  Amendments Bandolpb 

Child  Nutrition  Act:  Fre*  or  reduced  price  meets  to  any  child  In  olicMy  under-    Javits 

privileged  lamily. 

ProvMles  IinaiKial  assistance  to  meat  costs  ol  construction  ol  dayHara  canters Percy 

Defines  tai  regulations  lor  nonpartisan  activitias  ol  loundations  end  nonproht  orga.    Yarborougb... 

niralions. 
Rasteras  original  appropriations  fa)  DEO  and  Haadstsn  programs  by  locmsjng  funds    Nelson 

by  S424,<nO,000  to  Senate  authorued  ievoL 

locrabiad  funds  tor  Food  Stamp  Plan McGovtm 

Soppiamantal  Appropriations-'Funds  tor  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa Jairjts 

AddWooal  S100.0O0.O00  lor  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps do 

Craata  Rural  Community  Oevetopmenl  Bank Paaraon 

Amend  the  Child  Nutrition  Ad  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve  Uia  acboel  braait-    JavHs 

fast  pngram. 
Inerataad  funding  far  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps... .do 


.  Finance. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.  Rules  and  AdmlniatrstiOfl. 
.  Public  Woitu. 
.  Labor  and  Poblic  WaDan. 

Do. 
.  AgricHltuif. 

.  Finance. 


.  Appnipriationt. 

Dr 
Do. 

Do. 
.  fiankbig  and  Curroncy. 
.  Agriailttire. 

.  Approprialiona. 


TRANSPORTATION 


S  3197 Dae  3.1969 

A.  476.S.3154 Feb.  2.1970 

A.477.S.3154 Fab.  3.1970 

A.  527,  H.R.  14465 Feb.  25. 1970 

S.1070 Fab.  11,1969 

S,1I79 Fab.  2«,1969 

S.  1215 Mar.    4,1968 

S.J.Raa.11 Mar.  17.19g 

S.  Coil  Raa.  17 Apr.    3,190 

S.19S3 Apr.  22,  IW 

S.  Con.  Raa.  29 lu««  2.1969 

S  2591 July  10.1969 

S.  2734.- July  30. 1969 

S.2B1._ Aug.  11.1969 

S.3154 Nov.  19.1969 

A.430.H.ltI4794 Doc.   16.1969 

A.449S.S1S4 Jan.  22,1970 

S.3760 Apr.  27,1970 

S.4014 Jono  23,1970 

S.  Can  Its,  72 June  25. 1970 


Authorizes  bridge  across  SL  Lawrenco  Rrver Goodefl-JavRs,  coaattion.. 

Providoa  long-torm  bnancing  inr  urban  transportation Goodall .^ 

Protacb  natural  msovives  bi  Hie  devalopmant  of  urban  mass  transit  systam do 

AUew  sncrotary  a(  tnaaportattofl  certain  authority  to  assist  in  site  snIactiaA  for  fourth    Goodafl-Javlh,  conation. . 

lelport  Inr  ffaar  York  CHy. 

Eslablllttsa  IS-nombar  AlMsory  Commission  on  Air  Traffic  Contnll Brooke 

Provklo  baR-fara  airfare  on  stand-by  basis  Mr  Iba  yooni,  tUariy,  nillaiy,  and    Ptrcy 

handicappad. 

Air  Trafc  Congestion  Relief  Act.- Ja»its _ 

Daciarolilv  12  aa  annual  Sfflilh.EarbartAviatioo  Day GoWwslnr 

Colnbratlon  of  bnnaAb  from  SL  Lawrence Saaway Griflln.. 

Fadaral  Railraad  Silaty  Act  Hwtka. 

Route  219  incorporated  into  Interstate  System Senwnnier . 

Reduce  haaards  on  Iba  District  ol  Columbia-Boston  raAraad  tracks.. Scott 

Connecteut-New  Yorti  Railroad  passenger  transportation  compact £*.?!l 

Public  Transportation  Assistance  Act - 2KS!r*™-";^llLv 

Public  Transportation  Assistance  Acl WIRlaoia CHawJilliy/ 

Department  of  Transpoitatinn  funds  lor  S.S.T.  to  be  dalalad Prbimin 

liKrease  Urban  Mass  Transit  liinds Cranston.... 

Provides  for  a  Commission  on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agawiaa  to  stody  the  regit-    Baker „.„....... 

lation  ol  transportation  by  certain  Federal  agencioL 
Emergency  Tiansportation  Assistance  Actol  1970.. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  BOOTINE  MOKN- 
INQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtBtxi .  Pureuant  u>  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  wUl  now  consider  routine 
morning  business,  on  which  there  Is  a 
limitation  ol  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrODJO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPRESSION 
Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.   President, 


the 


school  year  has  begun  in  colleges  across 
America  and  once  again,  the  yearly  ritual 
of  confrontation  between  university  ad- 
ministrators and  so-called  dissident  fac- 
tions Is  upon  us. 

No  two  campuses  are  alike,  and  the 
cause  of  unrest  differs  from  college  to 
college.  Yet  Vietnam  Is  a  perennial  fa- 
vorite of  the  disrupters. 

While  some  grievances  have  merit,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why  there  have 
been  so  few  demonstrations  denouncing 
the  most  glaring  example  of  repression 
in  the  worid  today. 

North  Vietnam  now  holds  an  undis- 
closed number  of  American  citizens.  The 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  have  acted 
lOlegaily,  and  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  coun- 
tries have  acted  Immorally. 

The  prisoners  of  Hanoi  know  what 
brutality  Is;  they  know  what  repression 
means. 

I  often  wonder  if  the  noisy  minoritleB 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  have  ever 
really  con.sldered  the  nature  of  a  real 
police  stale.  They  should  compare  their 
deprivations  to  those  of  our  brave  men 
In  North  Vietnam  before  they  complain 
too  loudly  about  repression  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION  OF  CONCERN  OF  THE 
SENATE  FOR  THE  V.'ELL-BEINa  OF 
HUACKED  PASSENGERS  AND  AIR 
CREWS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Ptealdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  dlscliarged  from  Its  re- 
sponsibility In  connection  with  Senate 
Resolution  459.  This  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  the  minor- 
ity aide,  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Cottok),  and  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) , 
who  is  second  ratUting.  and  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  the  ranking  member  present 
in  the  Senate  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mi.  Bmji.  who  ap- 
proves of  tills  procedure^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  459? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and,  without  ob- 
lectlon, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  send  to 
the  desk  Senate  Resolution  459,  together 
with  an  amendment  that  1  wish  to  make 
for  the  purpose  of  clarity,  without  any 
change  in  the  substance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BisLK) .  Is  it  the  Senator's  wish  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Lmmedlat«  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows; 
On  p»ge  1,  Une  4,  after  the  word  ■aJrcrews." 
rtrtke  out  "raganJlMS  ot  net  ot  creed,  ol 
htjBcked  aircraft"  and.  on  line  S,  after  the 
ward  'Jordan,"  Insert  "regardless  of  race, 
nationality,  or  creed,'. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 

my  distinguished    colleague   from  New 

York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  on  this  action,  which 
will  put  the  Senate  on  record  in  this  very 
trying  matter,  which  represents  really 
international  brigandage  and  piracy,  and 
1  wish  also  to  commend  the  White  House 
for  the  statement  that  Americans  will  be 
treated  In  this  matter,  tragic  as  It  Is, 
without  distinction  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter, and  that  every  American,  what- 
ever his  faith  or  his  origin.  Is  Just  as  vital 
to  our  Nation  as  every  other. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  which  brings  this  matter  so 
promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  beUeve  It  will  ultimately  have  an  Im- 
portant effect.  The  Senate  ol  the  United 
States  Is  a  crltlc&Uy  Important  body  to 
everyone  In  the  world,  so  I  think  the 
resolution  will  have  Its  effect  on  the  gov- 
ernments, and  perhaps  even  on  the  com- 
mandos ttaemaelvee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  Senators  who  may  wish  to  Insert 
statements  In  connection  with  this  reso- 
lution may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
at  any  time  before  the  close  of  business 

today.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr  PE31CY.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  permission  for  any 
Senators  who  wish  to  insert  statements 
In  connection  with  this  resolution  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  before  the  close 
of  business  today. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  with  the  resolution  which  he 
has  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  think  It 
is  a  very  timely  and  desirable  reulutlon, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  It 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  its  introduction  on  the 

floor  today^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  comment? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  loin  in  commending 
the  senior  Senator  from  nilnots  for  of- 
fering this  resolution.  I  interpret  the  res- 
olution as  an  indication  of  strong  sup- 
port for  the  vigorous  leadership  the  ad- 
mlnL'straUon  has  provided  and  is  pro- 
viding to  deal  with  the  serious  problem 
of  hijacking.  In  addition,  the  resolution 
makes  it  clear  that  we  also  support  the 
administration's  call  upon  other  nations 
to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities.  This 
is  a  serious  problem  which  confronts  the 
International  community,  and  action  Is 
needed  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  inter- 
national communis. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  the  assistant 
minority  leader. 

I  think,  from  the  words  that  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  it  is  apparent 
that  there  Is  a  broad  spectrum  of  sup- 
port for  this  action,  and  I  think  It  would 
be  quite  appropriate  to  begin  my  own 
brief  comments  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
from  an  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  September  9,  1910.  This  Chicago  Trib- 
une editorial  entitled  "The  Line  Must 
Be  Drawn,"  said: 

As  for  tbe  negotlaUona,  It  la  bard  to  aa* 
why  Israel  would  or  ebould  surrender  all 
of  the  Arab  prisoners  apparently  demandad. 
and  It  Is  equally  hard  to  visualize  the  United 
Btatee,  Britain,  or  Switzerland  agreeing  to 
t«naom  the  gentUe  paaaengers  wbUe  leaving 
the  Jewun  passengera  in  the  hands  of  laraal'a 
bitterest  enamlee.  As  it  turns  out  the  Jews 
would  have  been  safer  In  an  IsraeU  plane; 
but  It  would  be  shameful  for  the  United 
States  to  let  them  suffer  because  they  choee 
an  American  plana. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  in  Jordan,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  discussing  the 
negotiations  for  the  release  of  the  hoe- 
tages  held  by  the  guerrilla  movement, 
said,  "We  can't  wait  forever." 

The  point  the  guerrilla  spokesman  was 
making  was  that  Britain,  West  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  would  be  wise  to  make 
separate  "deals"  now  for  the  release  of 
hostages  of  their  nationalities  In  return 
for  the  release  of  guerrilla  hljackera  Im- 
prisoned In  these  countries. 

•nils  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  "Despite  the  demands,  the 
British,  West  German  and  Swiss  Gov- 
ernments adhere  to  the  American  posi- 
tion that  a  settlement  must  provide  for 
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the  release  of  all  the  hostages."  I  applaud 
the  President  and  the  administration  for 
adopting  and  sustaining  this  position. 

In  fact.  It  is  to  reinforce  that  ixieitlon, 
and  to  show  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  that  position,  that  I  call  up 
Senate  Resolution  469  this  morning. 

This  resolution  states  that  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  full  influ- 
ence of  all  governments  and  all  interna- 
tional air  line  associations  should  be 
brought  to  bear  for  the  release  of  all 
passengers  and  aircrews  now  detained 
involimtarlly  In  Jordan,  regardless  of 
raoe,  nationality  or  creed;  and  that  such 
governments  and  associations  should 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  any  further  hijacking  of  air- 
craft. 

The  New  York  Times  said  editorially 
on  September  15,  1970,  that  "Realizing 
their  Isolated  position,  the  guerrillas 
have  been  hoping  to  separate  the  coun- 
tries whose  citizens  they  hold,  and  to 
break  their  common  front."  It  Is  this 
point  that  the  resolution  before  us  in- 
volves— the  unity  of  those  dealing  for  the 
release  of  the  hostages  in  Jordan. 

Abba  Eban  said  yesterday  that  the  55 
known  hostages  in  guerrilla  hands  in- 
clude 32  Americans  of  whom  20  are  Jews, 
Including  five  rabbis.  He  said  there  are 
eight  Britons,  six  Swiss,  two  West  Ger- 
mans, and  one  from  the  Netheriands.  Re 
said  the  nationalities  of  six  others  are 
not  known. 

Eban  said  two  of  the  Americans  have 
dual  nationality  but  are  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  carry  American  pass- 
ports. 

Eleven  of  the  hostages  are  crewmen — 
five  from  TWA,  three  from  Swissair,  and 
three  from  BOAC,  Thirty-nine  of  the  55 
Botftagee  still  held  were  traveling  aboard 
th*.iTWA  plane,  eight  each  aboard  the 
SwuiSl-^jind  BOAC  planes. 

IbeUeve  that  the  United  States,  Israel. 
and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
abould  mfcintjiin  the  position  that  no 
'-deals  can  be  made  which  would  leave 
any  of  the  hostages  In  the  hands  of  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine.  BJvery  hostage  must  be  re- 
leased, be  he  European  or  American  or 
IsraeU  or  Catholic  or  I»rotestant  or  Jew 
or  Eastern  Orthodox  or  Moslem.  None 
shall  be  left  behind.  None  shall  be  dealt 
away. 

In  eonduslon,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  many  times  when  we 
deal  with  Issues  of  this  type,  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  really  understand  the  Impact 
of  these  atrocities  until  you  live  within 
the  families  of  those  deeply  affected.  I 
have  had  three  families  In  Illinois  deeply 
affected  by  these  acts  of  piracy.  On  the 
TWA  plane  we  had  two  children,  one  a 
boy  from  Chicago,  Yosel  Trachtman,  10 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  rabbi;  and  a  girl, 
TUtorah  Moraine,  B^  years  old,  from 
Peoria. 

I  have  talked  with  their  families  many 
times  to  give  them  some  ray  of  hope,  and 
we  share  their  Joy  in  having  the  two  chil- 
dren returned.  I  talked  this  morning 
with  the  mother  of  James  Majer,  a  TWA 
pilot,  who  was  among  the  hostages  being 
held  In  Jordan.  We  were  able  to  tell  his 
mother  that  as  far  as  we  knew,  her  son 
was  safe,  certainly  being  retained  against 


his  will,  but  at  least  safe  in  that  no  hann 
has  cune  to  him,  and  we  all  join  in  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his 
f  anilly  and  friends.  In  hoping  that  he  wUl 
have  a  safe  and  speedy  return. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  do  in  the 
Senate,  but  at  least  we  can  take  this  re- 
solve, that  we  clearly  go  on  record — and 
I  hope  unanimously — that  the  Senate 
stands  behind  the  actions  expressed  in 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amoid- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Rea  459).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Suotfied,  Tbat  It  Is  the  eense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  (1)  tbe  full  Inflimnce  of  all  govem- 
mente  and  all  international  airline  aaeoda- 
tlona  should  t>e  brought  to  bear  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  passengers  and  aircrews,  now  de- 
tained Involuntarily  in  Jordan,  regardless  ol 
raoe,  nationality,  or  creed,  and  (3)  such  gor- 
emments  and  aaeodatlons  should  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  neoeaeary  to  prevent  any 
further  hijacking  of  alrcntft- 

The  preamble  was  agi«ed  to,  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  lives  of  Innnosnt  trsvelera  and 

alroewa  are  threatened  by  ttie  hijacking  of 

aircraft;  and 
Whereas   hijacking  of  aircraft  oonaUtute 

criminal  actions  against  t^e  safety,  security, 

and  welfare  of  travelers  and  alrerewi:  be  It 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECmON  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

auzirouzMT  wo.  eia 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tlon  1,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  Senate 
rule  ZZn.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  iben 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  leaervliie  the  right  to  object, 
this  amendment  Is  gennane.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  SPONG.  This  amendment  Is  com- 
pletely germane  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  I  mlglit  add  that  It  Is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  amendment  that  has  already 
bees  submitted. 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  not 
object,  because  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  would  be  In  order, 
and  an  the  Senator  Is  ssklng  Is  that  the 
reading  be  waived  at  this  time. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFIC'KK.  Tbat  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BTESmB.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  object — I  did  not  hear  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  DeJaware. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion related  to  the  geimaneneit  of  tbe 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  I  thought  the  Senator 
then  asked  another  question,  uid  the 
Chair  said,  "Ttiat  Is  correct," 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  had 


to  do  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  in  order  If  the  Senator  wanted  It  read. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
will  object — it  Is  a  question  of  establish- 
ing a  precedent.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment  as  such,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  establish  a  precedent  or  break 
the  wall  and  open  the  door  and  let  any- 
thing come  in. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  a  question.  Is  his  amendment 
directly  relevant  to  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  Is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  said  that  it  is 
just  a  modification  of  one  that  he  has 
already  offered, 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  Is  a  modification  of  an 
amendment  already  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekvih  I .  It 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  so  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is  already  within  the  operation  of  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  SPONG.  It  is  already  before  the 
Senate:  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  imder 
those  circumstances  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  there 
is  precedent.  The  waiving  of  the  reading 
has  been  done  many  times  in  the  past, 
so  this  does  not  establish  a  precedent. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  granted. 

Mr.  MAVRPTtTT.n  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
amendments  to  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  now  at  the 
desk  and  at  the  desk  at  the  time  the  vote 
commeiu»s  tomorrow  under  rule  Xxn, 
be  coDsidered  as  having  been  presented 
and  read  under  the  provisions  of  rule 

X  Vli 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, reserving  tbe  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  know  what  amendments  are  at  tbe 
desk:  but,  as  I  understand  It,  under  rule 
xxn,  once  the  cloture  motion  Is  filed, 
only  amendments  which  are  germane  to 
the  subject  are  In  order, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  coneet. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dtiaware.  I  thlnt 
that  since  we  are  following  rule  XXH, 
we  should  not  have  nongermane  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  know  what  Is  at  the  dnk. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  nongermane 
amendments  are  st  the  desk,  but  If  there 
are,  I  would  object. 

Mr.  MANB7IEU}.  After  all.  those 
amendments  are  there  already.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  raised  until  today.  Under 
rale  xxn,  the  question  of  germaneness 
Is  settled,  because  anything  which  Is  not 
germane  will  not  be  In  order. 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  be  tn  order  if  the  iinanlmous-cco- 
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sent  request  U  agreed  to  that  all  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  be  considered,  as  1 

understand  it^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that, 
without  any  discussion  or  debate,  those 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk  now 
are  eligible  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  And  any  germane  amendment 
which  is  offered  today  would  be  eligible, 
as  I  understand  It.  under  rule  Juul. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes, 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  unan- 
imous consent  is  not  required,  unless 
there  is  a  nongermane  amendment.  In 
which  event  unanimous  consent  would  be 
required,  and  I  would  object  to  a  non- 
germane  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request, 

Mr.  SPONG,  Mr,  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  meet  the 
specific  defects  of  our  present  electoral 
system  without.  In  the  process.  rUking 
the  profound  disruption  of  our  two-party 
system  that  I  am  convinced  would  follow 
the  pa.ssage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Briefly,  the  amendment  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  modified  Katzenbach  plan. 
Like  the  proposal  offered  in  1966  by  the 
then  Attorney  General  and  embodied  In 
the  amendment  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin).  my  amend- 
ment would  preserve  the  electoral  college 
system  but  eliminate  electors  as  such. 
Division  of  the  electoral  college  vote  on 
a  unit  rule  basis  would  become  an  auto- 
matic thmg  thus  eliminating  the  prob- 
lem of  the  faithless  elector. 

My  amendment  would  also  revise  the 
procedure  for  selection  of  the  President 
in  the  event  no  person  won  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes.  In  place  of  selection 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  operat- 
ing on  a  tinlt  rule  basis,  my  amendment 
like  that  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  provides  for  selection  by  a  Joint 
,<>esslon  of  the  Congress  with  each  Mem- 
ber having  one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  where  previous  amend- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  limited  to 
these  changes,  the  amendment  I  am  In- 
troducing today  goes  an  Important  step 
further  to  provide  that  a  person  must 
win  both  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
and  a  plurality  of  popular  votes  to  be 
named  President.  Unless  both  of  these 
testa  are  met  the  election  would  be  de- 
cided by  the  Congress  meeting  in  Joint 
session  as  I  have  described. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  only  one  oc- 
casion In  our  history  when  the  electoral 
college  has  elected  a  President  who  had 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  rival  can- 
didate. That  was  in  1888  when  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  named  to  the  office  even 
though  he  had  about  100,000  fewer  votes 
than  Grover  Cleveland.  In  all  other  in- 
stances, however,  the  electoral  vote  has 
faithfully  followed  the  decision  at  the 
polls  even  in  such  close  contests  as  we 
had  In  1960  and  1968, 

Nevertheless,  as  rare  as  such  an  Inci- 
dent has  been.  I  beLeve  it  is  Important 
tor  public  confidence  on  our  electoral 
system  that  we  remove  any  chance  that 
it  will  happen  again.  And  it  could  not 
under  my  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
converts  the  electoral  college  system  into 
a  direct  popular  election.  But  by  retain- 


ing the  electoral  division  of  votes  It 
avoids  all  of  the  problems  of  prolifer- 
ating parties  and  splinter  candidates 
that  a  simple  popular  vote  would  induce, 
A  system  of  direct  election  would  al- 
most certainly  encourage  this  kind  of 
development  and  I  do  not  believe  any  of 
the  amendments  to  the  direct  election 
proposal  fully  meet  the  danger.  Whether 
with  serious  thoughts  of  winning  or 
merely  to  spoil  another  candidate's 
chimces  and  winning  some  bargaining 
power  In  the  process,  every  candidate 
with  some  popular  following  and  the 
means  to  finance  a  campaign  would  be 
tempted  to  enter  the  race. 

Even  more,  there  would  he  a  premium 
on  distinguishing  oneself  from  all  other 
candidates  m  the  field  by  Uking  more 
extreme  positions  or  emphasizing  one  or 
two  issues  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  great  virtue  of  oiir  present  win- 
ner-take-all electoral  system  is  that  it 
discourages  such  single  issue  or  ideologi- 
cal candidates  by  requiring  a  base  of 
siipport  broad  enough  to  carry  a  major- 
ity in  at  least  a  few  States,  Historically. 
it  has  been  this  requirement  that  has 
prevented  the  tactlonalizatlon  of  politics 
in  this  coimtry  and  which  has  made  our 
parties  the  broad-based,  accommodat- 
ing groups  that  alone  can  assure  stabil- 
ity in  a  democratic  government. 

The  direct  election  proposal  even  with 
the  amendments  which  have  been  of- 
fered would  not  assure  the  election  of  a 
President  who  Is  the  choice  of  a  majority 
of  Americans.  Moreover,  by  eliminating 
the  electoral  college  system,  it  cannot 
assure  that  the  President  even  has  a 
broad  base  of  support  in  the  countrj'  for 
his  40-percent  plurality  could  as  easily 
as  not  be  concentrated  in  a  few  heavily 
populated  areas. 

There  are  other  drawbacks  to  the 
direct  election  proposal.  For  example, 
it  would  certainly  Increase  the  cost  of 
campaigns  and  with  nmofis  taken  into 
account,  it  could  miike  our  highest  po- 
litical office  a  rich  man's  prize. 

Moreover,  without  the  protective  buf- 
fer of  the  electoral  college  system,  every 
vote  would  take  on  increased  importance 
and  become  the  object  of  intense  and 
divisive  postelection  challenges.  It  could 
also  enhance  the  profitability  of  corrupt 
voting  practices. 

To  point  out  these  weaknesses  in  the 
direct  election  proposal  is  not  to  argue 
that  our  present  method  of  electing 
Presidents  is  the  best  of  all  possible  sys- 
tems. Rather,  It  is  to  counsel  the  utmost 
caution  in  tampering  with  a  system  that 
is  basically  sound  and  which  has  served 
us  well  for  more  than  180  years. 

There  are  shortcomings  in  this  system, 
particularly  with  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  faithless  elector  and  with  the  pro- 
vision for  choosing  a  President  in  the 
event  the  electoral  coUege  does  not  pro- 
duce a  majority. 

These  proposals  can  be  solved  much 
more  simply  than  is  proposed  In  the  di- 
rect election  amendment  and  1  believe 
my  amendment  accomplishes  that.  First, 
it  would  eUminate  electors  as  such  and 
make  the  division  of  electoral  votes  an 
automatic  thing.  Second,  it  would  im- 
prove our  method  for  naming  a  President 
outside  the  doctoral  vote  system  by  mak- 


ing It  a  matter  for  the  entire  Congress  to 
decide — Senate  and  House — with  each 
Member  having  one  vote, 

Hnally.  and  most  Important,  this 
amendment  assures  a  direct  popular 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  President  by 
requiring  both  an  electoral  majority  and 
a  popular  plurality. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PBESIOrNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  Ue  on  the  table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  APOSTLE 
ISLANDS  NATIONAL  LAKBSHORE, 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S,  621, 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BIBLE)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  • 
amendment  of  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  tS,  621)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  I^keshore  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Insert: 

Th&t  in  ordar  to  oonserre  and  develop  for 
th«  t)eneflt.  Inspiration,  education,  recrea- 
tionAl  xifle,  and  enjoyment  of  tbe  public  cer- 
tain Blgnlflcant  islands  and  Klwreline  of  the 
United  states  and  their  related  geogrspWo, 
scenic,  and  scientific  values,  there  is  hereby  Z 
established  the  Apoetle  Islands  National^ 
Lakeeiiore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"lakeahore")  m  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Coun- 
ties, Wisconsin,  consisting  of  the  area  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Apostie 
Islands  National  Lakeahore",  numbered  NL- 
Al-ei.OOO,  sheets  1  and  3,  and  dated  June 
1970,  The  map  shall  t>e  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  otSce  of  the  Di- 
rector, National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  mt«1or. 

Sic,  i.  No  lands  held  m  tnut  by  the 
United  States  for  either  the  R»d  CUB  Band 
or  Bad  River  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians,  ot  for  aUotteea  thereof. 
Bliall  be  acquired  or  ioduded  vrlthln  ttie 
tjoundaries  of  the  lakeahore  eeublished  by 
lliiB  Act,  with  the  following  exception: 

If  the  Indians  who  own  more  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  Interest  m  allotment  number 
74  OL  or  allotment  number  135  in  the  Red 
Cliff  Reeervatlon  agree  to  seU  the  allotment 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  tbe  "Secretary"),  the  Secre- 
tary may  oonaent  to  the  sale  on  behalf  of  the 
other  ownera,  purchase  the  allotment  for  the 
negotiated  price  and  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeahore  to  include  the  allotment, 

S«c,  3,  The  Secretary  may  acquire  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  ialieahore  lands  and 
Interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange, 
but  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  may  »)e  acquired  only 
by  donation.  Notwltliatandtng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  Pederml  prtjperty  located 
within  tbe  tx>undarles  of  the  lakeahore  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  tbereof.  be  transferred  without 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  lakeahore. 

SEC.  4-  (a)  With  the  esceptlon  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  lend  to  be  designated 
within  the  lakeahore  boundaries  by  the  Sec- 
retary oa  an  administrative  site.  vlBltor  cen- 
ter, and  related  facUitlea.  as  soon  as  prac- 


ticable, any  owner  or  owners  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  such  ac- 
quisition, retain  for  themselves  and  their 
successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purposes  for  a  de- 
finite term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
or.  In  Ueu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spouse,  whichever  is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  lie  reserved.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  the  owner  tbe  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  such 
acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value  on  such 
date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner, 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  t>e  terminated 
with  respect  to  the  entire  property  by  the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased  to 
be  used  for  noncommercial  residential  or  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  upon  tender  to  the 
holder  of  a  right  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  ten- 
der, of  that  rortion  ot  the  right  which  re- 
mains unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination, 

(C)  The  term  "Improved  property,"  as  used 
In  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwclUng.  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  January 
1,  1967  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwel- 
ling"), together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelUng  Is  situated,  the  said 
land  bemg  In  the  oome  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  deelgnate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dwelUng  for  the  sole  purpoee 
of  noncommercial  realdentlal  use,  together 
with  any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwel- 
ling which  are  situated  on  the  land  so  des- 
ignated. 

Sac,  5,  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  wa- 
ters under  his  jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  appUcable. 
except  Uiat  he  may  designate  zones  where, 
iind  estabUsh  periods  when,  no  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  sdmlnlstratlon.  flab 
or  wildlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Except  In  emergencle*.  any  reg- 
ulations prescribing  any  such  restrictions 
shall  be  put  Into  efleet  only  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  Sute  agency  responsible 
for  htmung,  trapping,  and  fishing  actlvllles. 

Sic.  «.  The  lakeshore  shall  be  admlnlrtered. 
protected,  and  developed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  35.  1916 
(39  Stat.  B3S:  16  U.3.C.  1,  3-^).  as  amended 
and  supplemented:  and  the  Act  of  April  9. 
1924  (43  Stat.  90:  16  U.S.C.  Sa  et  seq.).  as 
amended,  except  that  any  other  sututory  au- 
thority available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sourcea  may  be  ullllaed  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

Sk.  7.  In  the  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakeahore.  the  Sec- 
retary stiall  adopt  and  Implement,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land  and  water 
use  management  plan  which  shall  Include 
specific  provision  for — 

(a)  protectlonof  scenic,  scientific,  historic, 
geological,  and  archeologlcal  features  con- 
tributing to  public  education.  Inspiration, 
and  enjoyment: 

(b)  develtjpment  of  facUltlea  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation  together 
with  such  access  roads  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate: and 

(c)  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apoetle 
Islands  within  the  lakeahore :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  tbe  unique 
natural,  historical,  ecientific.  and  archeologl- 


cal features  of  the  Apoetle  Islands  tiirough 
the  establishment  of  such  trials,  obeervadon 
polnu.  exhibits,  and  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable, 

SEC.  8,  There  ore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  M,3SO.OOO  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and 
not  more  than  S5,OCX),000  for  the  development 
of  the  Apostle  Islands  NaUonal  Ldkeabore, 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  1  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate's  final  approval  to- 
day of  the  Apostle  Island  National  Lake- 
shore  bill.  S.  621.  culmmates  40  years  of 
hard  work  oy  conservauonists,  and  rep- 
resents the  first  congressional  passage  of 
a  major  national  park-ty{>e  proposal 
since  the  action  almost  2  years  ago  cre- 
ating the  Redwoods  and  North  Cascades 
national  parks. 

With  the  President's  signature,  S.  621 
will  become  law,  a.ssuring  the  protection 
in  perpetuity  of  20  of  the  22  Apostle  Is- 
lands in  northern  Wisconsin.  Involving 
miles  of  remarkable  sand  beaches  and 
sandstone  cliffs,  with  heavily  forested  In- 
teriors aboimding  in  wildlife.  In  adtlition 
to  this  collection  of  Lake  Superior  Is- 
lands, unique  In  the  continental  United 
States,  the  lakeshore  will  include  11 
miles  of  the  mamland  shoreline  of  Lake 
Superior — a  rarity  in  the  Nation's  van- 
ishing undeveloped  coastline. 

For  both  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation, 
today's  action  is  a  great  step  to  begin  an 
environmental  decade.  It  is  heartening 
news  to  all  conservationists  and  environ- 
mentalists, a  dramatic  example  of  what 
people  can  achieve  when  they  get  to- 
gether and  work  for  it. 

The  effort  to  protect  this  priceless  na- 
tional resource  began  in  1930  with  the 
71st  Congress  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Investigate  the  potential 
for  an  Apostle  Islands  project.  At  my  re- 
quest in  1961  as  Wisconsin  (Sovemor.  a 
Federal-State-l(x;al  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  national  lakeshore  was  tmder- 
taken. 

Two  years  later.  President  Kennedy 
said  at  Ashland.  Wis.,  during  his  na- 
tional conservation  tour,  that  the  Apostle 
Islands  were  a  unique  asset  that  should 
be  preserved.  In  September.  1965. 1  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  Congress  to  establish 
the  lakeshore.  based  on  the  expertise  ot 
the  1961  study.  President  Johnson  in 
messages  to  Congress  In  both  1967  and 
early  1969  listed  passage  of  the  bill  as  a 
tiigh  administration  priority,  and  the 
Apostle  Islands  concept  was  endorsed 
last  spring  by  President  Nixon's  admin- 
istration. 

The  Apostle  Islands  measure  passed 
the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  and  although  the 
measure  was  received  favorably  during 
a  House  committee  hearing,  congres- 
sional adjournment  prevented  further 
House  action. 

The  bill  was  introduced  again  this 
Congress  and  passed  the  Senate  again 
without  dissent  last  year.  After  House 
Interior  Committee  hearings  and  favor- 
able action,  the  bill  passed  the  House 
6  days  ago  by  an  overwhelming  vote  with 
tbe  strong,  bipartisan  effort  and  support 


of  the  Wisconsin  Congressional  delega- 
tion. 

After  representatives  of  local  Indian 
bands  testified  that  they  opposed  the  in- 
clusion of  any  of  their  lands  in  the  Lake- 
shore,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
voted  to  exclude  all  Indian  trust  lands 
from  the  boimdaries  of  tbe  project,  a  step 
which  has  my  unqualified  support.  In 
nine  yeat«  of  work  on  this  proposal,  it 
has  always  been  my  view  that  Indian 
lands  were  not  essenUal  to  this  project 
and  need  not  be  Included  to  make  it  a 
magnificent  addition  to  the  Nation's 
park  and  recreation  area  system. 

Today's  favorable  Senate  action  repre- 
sents concurrence  with  the  House 
amendi^ent  to  S,  621, 

The  LsiEeshore,  a  $9,2  million  project, 
will  provide  a  major  new  recreation  and 
wilderness  experience  for  tbe  people  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Upper  Midwest,  and  the 
Nation,  It  has  gamed  t^w^roadest  sup- 
port of  any  t»nservation  proposal  in  the 
history  of  Wisconsin,  with  endorsements 
from  180  labor,  civic,  farm,  govern- 
mental, btisiness,  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations and  hundreds  ot  individuals. 
And  regionally,  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Min- 
nesota have  expressed  their  support  by 
jomt  statements  as  members  of  tbe 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion, 

In  simi,  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  local.  State,  regional 
and  national  levels,  and  with  broad  sup- 
port at  all  levels,  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  BnuiicKi  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 
Report    on    Miutakt    Consixuciion    Co»- 

TOACTB    AWAOOCD    ON    OTHCH    THAM    A    COU- 

piuiivE  Bn>  Basis  to  the  Lowest  Rxspon- 

snt-c  Bmocs 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Commander 
for  Contracta.  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command,  Washington,  D,C„  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  military  con- 
EtrucUon  contracta  awarded  on  other  than 
a  competitive  bid  basis  to  tbe  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  for  the  6-mooth  penod 
ended  June  30,  197Q  (with  on  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
EXCHANGE  or  Nons  RxLamro  to  Svpplb- 

SSEITTAST   COIfVENTlON   ON    EXTaADmOH  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNfTBD  &TATXS  AND  FOANCB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  an  exchange  or  notes  of 
June  3  and  11,  1970,  between  the  Uruted 
states  and  Prance  which  correct  an  error 
In  the  French  text  of  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  Extradition  between  the 
United  States  and  Prance,  signed  at  Paris  on 
February  13,  1970  (Executive  P,  01st  Con- 
gress, second  session):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 

Repoet  on  Nttssx  TaaiNTNG 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Bealtb.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  ptu^uont 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
title  vm  (nursee  traimngl  ot  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act,  dated  September  II,  1970 
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(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
miitee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wellare. 
Bsroar  on  Admin  israATiOK  or  Hxalth  Pio- 
raasiows  Educationai.  Assistawci  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  on  administration  of  the 
Health'  Profeaalons  Educational  Asalatance 
Act  and  Ita  autieequent  amendmenu.  dated 
September  U,  1»70  (with  an  accompwiymg 
report);  to  the  Committee  ™  '-**"'  *«'* 
Public  Welfare. 


Labor   and 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEEB 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  876-  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marie  M. 
Rldgely  (Kept.  No.  91-llft5>; 

S  3329  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  certain  cor- 
porations, aaaoclatlons.  and  uwUvlduals 
iBept   No.  91-llM);  ^    ^ 

S  3430.  A   WU   for   the  relief  of  Dr.  Has- 
san Chahartough  Vakil  (Rept.  No.  Bl-n«7): 
S.  3T71.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Joo«lyn 
Tandoc-J uarea   (Rept.   No.  91-1163); 

S.  3«69.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alblxia  Luclo 
Z.  Uanlucu  (Sept.  No.  91-1168); 

S.S»&6.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mp».  Joan 
Ukfoi*  Hicks  (Rept.  Ko.  91-1170); 

S.  4235.  A  bUl  to  continue  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U-3.  District  Court  for  the  Dlairlct  of 
Puerto  Blco  over  certain  caseA  pending  in 
-.hat  court  on  June  3.  1970  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1171);  ,    , 

HJl.  1747.  An    act   for    the   reUef   of   Jose 
LuU  C*lleja-Pere«  (Rept.  No.  91-1173);  and 
HJi   10149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  W- 
Hertfctrelt  (Rept.  No.  91-1183). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S  4347  A  blU  to  am».nrt  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sections  3.  14.  l5.  17.  38.  and  58.  to 
pvrmlt  the  discharge  of  debts  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding  after  denial  of  discharge  for  spec- 
Ifletl  reasons  in  an  earlier  proceeding,  to 
authorize  courta  of  bankruptcy  to  deter- 
mine the  dischargeability  or  nondlacharge- 
abiUty  of  proTable  debts,  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional grounds  for  the  rcvocaUon  of  dis- 
charges (RcpC.  No.  91-1173). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

H-R.  17734.  An  act  lor  the  relief  for  Sher- 
man Webb  and  others  (Rept.  No    91-1181) 
By  Mr.  HRU3KA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  318.  Joint,  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  "Day  of 
Bread"  and  •Harvest  Festival  Week"  (Rept 
No.  91-1183); 

SJ.  Res.  335-  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Octo- 
ber 35  through  SI.  1970.  as  Law  Officers  Ap- 
preciation Week   (Rept    No.  91-1184):  and 

SJ  Res  338  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning October  5.  1970,  and  ending  October 
9.  1970.  as  "National  PTA  Week-  (B«pt.  No. 
91-1185). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  733.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  M».  Nlmet 
Weiss  (Rept.  Mo.  91-1174); 

3.  3830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Perteovltch   (Rept.  No.  91-1176): 

S.  3805.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Richard  W. 
Yantis  (Rept.  No.  91-1176); 

S  3813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Julia 
and  Park  Tong  Op  (Bept.  No.  91-1177); 

S  3858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith  (Rept.  No.  91-1178);  and 

S.  4073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyun   Joo 
Lee  and  Myung  Joo  Lee  (Rept   No.  9l-117»). 
By  Mr.  ERVTN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

B.  903.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1163  of  title 


18,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  SUte 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  In  the  Indian  country  (Rept. 
No.  91-1180). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H-J  Res.  11S4.  Joint  resoluUon  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  National  Vol- 
unteer Firemen's  Week  from  September  19, 
1970.  to  September  26.  1970  (Bept.  No.  91- 
1186):  and 

H.J.  Res.  1178.  Joint  resolution  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
May  1970  as  "Project  Concern  Month  '  (Rept. 
No.  91-1187). 

By  Mr  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  ComnUt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  17613.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterans*  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Bonham.  Tex.  (Rept.  No.  91-1188). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIl  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
(Bept.  No.  91-1189). 


S.  4363.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  tbe 
unUorm  application  of  the  position  clasal- 
ncatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rate  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  to  all 
employees  of  the  selective  service  system:  to 
the  Commitie*  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wuxiams  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  introduced  the  bills  appear  be- 
low under  the  appropriate  headings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  TABBOBOUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Raymond  L.  BUpllnghoft.  of  Masaacbu- 
aetts.  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Science  ^undaUon; 

James  Chipman  Fletcher,  of  Utah,  and 
John  Phillip  McOovem.  of  Texas,  to  be  mem- 
bera  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  PubUc  Health  Service:  and 

Bdward  E.  David.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Dlrec^or  of  th*  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  ReUtlons: 

IDonald  G.  MacDonald.  of  Vermont,  to  be 
an  AsBiBtant  AdnUnlslrator  of  the  Agency 
for  IniemaUonal  Development. 


S  4361— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MA- 
RINE      PETROLEUM       WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1»67 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  measure  tor  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  the  compensation  system  for  marine 
petroleum  workers,   and   to  bring  such 
workers  under  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

I  hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  at  least  give  this  mat- 
ter an  initial  review  before  we  adjourn 

this  session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
ScHWEiKkii).  The  bill  wUI  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  43511  relating  to  compen- 
sation in  the  case  of  disability  or  death 
of  marine  petroleum  workers.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


BILIJ3  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  mtroduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCUWEIKER: 
3.  4348.  A  bill  to  prohibit  assaults  on  State 
law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and  Judi- 
cial officers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

tThe  remarlts  of  Mr  ScHwrntEB  when  be 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  earlier  In  the 
RxcoKD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S  4349.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Rojas 
and  hlfi  wife.  Juana  Rojas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   4360.   A  bill   for  the  reUef   of   loannls 
Tbeofanls  Slokos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  43fil.  A  bill  relating  to  compensation  In 
the  case  of  dlaabUlty  or  death   of   marine 
petroleum   workan:    to   the   Committee   on 
jAhnf  %na  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILHAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  4353.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  beneflU 
to  National  Guard  Technicians,  to  correct 
certain  Inequities  in  the  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Oxiard  technician  service  In  connec- 
tion with  dvtl  aervloe  retirement,  and  for 
other  purpoeaa;  and 
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S  4352— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EQUETABLE  PRO- 
MOTIONS AND  RETIREMENTS  FOR 
NATIONAL    GUARD    TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to- 
day a  bill  that  would  correct  several  in- 
equlUes  of  the  1968  NaUonal  Guard 
Technicians  Act.  Under  this  law  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  were  granted 
status  as  Federal  employees.  Accordiug- 
ly,  I  feel  they  should  share  the  benefits 
of  retirement  and  promotion.  This  bill 
will  establish  a  uniform  merit  promotion 
system  for  these  skilled  technicians.  It 
would  also  provide  an  equitable  retire- 
ment program.  A  technician  over  50  years 
of  age  with  20  years  of  service  can.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mlhtary  E>epartment  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  receive  an  annuity.  This 
bill  would  make  this  annuity  a  right. 

Mr.  President,  the  InequaUty  is  clear— 
the  need  for  the  proposed  legislation  is 
apparent.  I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that 
this  legislation  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr. 
ScHWEXxcR>.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  atid.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  'S.  4352t  to  extend  certain 
benefits  to  National  Guard  technicians. 
to  correct  certain  inequities  In  the  credit- 
ing of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  piuTXJscs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4352 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statex  of 
AmeTicc  in  Congreax  asaembted.  Th%t  (8) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  709  of  title  32 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
Bt  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fy:>rce  shall  Jointly  estab- 
lish and  Implement  a  uniform  merit  promo- 
tion program  for  technicians  which  shall 
apply  In  all  states  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico." 

lb)  Subsection  id)  of  such  sec'.lon  709  i5 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
Tollowmg  new  sentence:  "A  technician  may 
not  be  required  to  wear  a  military  uniform 
while  performing  duties  within  the  scope 
of  bis  employment  as  a  technician." 

to  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  709 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  ai  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  and 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  and 
insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••{&)  A  right  of  appeal  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  Jurisdiction  concerdid  exists 
with  respect  to  paragraph  (1>.  (2).  43).  or 
(4)  and  If  such  appeal  Ls  made  the  adjutant 
general  concerned  shall  make  a  wrlt:«n  rec- 
ord of  his  decision  and  bis  findings  support- 
ing such  decision.  The  technician  concerned 
may  appeal  the  decision  by  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral concerned  to  tbe  Clrll  Service  Commis- 
sion in  the  manner  provided  for  under  chap- 
ter 77  of  title  6,  Unlt«d  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  adverse  decisions  affecting  em- 
ployees in  the  civU  service.  The  adjutant 
general  concerned  shall  take  the  corrective 
action  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
finally  recommends." 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  <1)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  such  section  709  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  concerned 
may"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
concerned  shall",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "may  be  fixed  on  an 
annua]  basis"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  fixed  on  an  annual  basU  '. 

(2)  Paragraph  U)  of  such  subsection  (g) 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  tbe  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ".  except  that  such 
additional  compensation  shall  be  paid  If  such 
unusual  or  Irregular  duty  or  work  on  non- 
workdays  exceeds  an  average  of  eight  boturs 
per  week.  For  the  purpoee  of  computing  addi- 
tional compensation,  a  technician  shall  be 
credited  with  twenty-four  hours  tor  each 
twenty-four-hour  period  he  is  required  to 
be  at  a  missile  site." 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  709  Ls 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"{3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  technician  who  la  required  to  ful- 
fill annual  missile- firing  requirements  in 
order  to  qualify  for  bis  lechmcian's  potltlon 
shall,  during  any  calendar  year,  be  granted 
spproprlate  military  Iftave  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  such  qualifications,  and  such  mil- 
itary leave  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
annual  military  leave  suthorlzed  by  law  or 
regulation  in  the  case  of  such  technician." 

Sac.  a.  <a)  Section  833a(bl  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  creditable 
service  for  civil  ser\*lce  retirement  purposes. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  which  reads  as  follows:  "Service  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (6)  Is  allowable  only 
In  the  case  of  persons  performing  service 
under  section  709  of  title  82.  United  States 
Code,  on  or  after  tbe  effective  date  of  the 
National  Ouard  Technicians  Act  of  iSda." 

(b)  Section  8334(c)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  depoalu  for  periods  of 
creditable  service  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence   tbereof   which   reads   as   follows: 


'Notwtthstandmg  tbe  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  deposit  with  respect 
to  a  period  of  service  referred  to  in  section 
B333(bii6)  which  was  performed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  National  Ouard 
Technicians  Act  of  1988  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  5S  per  centum  of  a  deposit  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  such  proruions.". 

ic|  Section  B33a  of  tlUe  S.  United  States 
Cede,  is  amended  by  adding  tbe  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■■(h)  A  person  performing  service  under 
section  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code. 
wlio  Is  separated  from  such  service  after  be- 
coming fifty  years  of  age  and  completing 
twenty  years  of  service  In  tbe  performance 
of  such  duty  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned recommends  his  retirement  nnd  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  approves  the  recom- 
mendation." 

(d)  Section  8339  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  ctvU  serv- 
ice retirement  annuities,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (I)  thereof  which 
reac's  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  determining  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  annuity  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  section.  46  per  centum  of 
esTh  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service  re- 
ferred to  In  section  8332(b)  (6)  which  was 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968 
shall  be  disregarded.". 

(ei  Section  3ic)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  757:  Pub- 
lic Law  90-488).  relating  to  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Ouard  technician  service  for  Federal 
employees'  leave,  death,  and  dlaabUlty  com- 
pensation, group  life  and  health  insurance. 
severance  pay.  tenure,  and  status.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof 
which  reads  as  follows:  "This  subsection  shall 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  persons  who  per- 
form service  under  section  709  of  title  32 
United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  effective 
d.tte  of  this  Act.". 

(f)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion ^except  subsection  (c) )  shall  become 
effective  ss  of  January  1,  1969. 


S.  4353— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE 
STATUS  FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  bring  employees  of  the 
selective  service  system  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service. 

Although  selective  service  employees 
are  Federal  employees,  they  have  been 
denied  many  of  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  other  Federal  employees.  They  are 
generally  imderpaid.  The  selective  serv- 
ice system  laclcs  the  equity  and  order 
engendered  by  the  Classification  Act. 
More  importantly  they  exist  in  the  twi- 
light zone  between  Federal  and  private 
employment.  They  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
neither  group. 

This  step  to  bring  them  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Classification  Act  is  long 
overdue.  Selective  service  employees 
should  have  the  same  opportunities  other 
employees  enjoy  in  connection  with 
transfers,  promotions,  and  other  person- 
nel action  under  the  classified  civil  serv- 
ice system. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  in  equity  Is 
long  overdue.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
rectify  this  oversight.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricow).  

The     PRESIDINO     OFTICER      (Mr. 


ScHUExxeR).  The  bfU  wUI  be  received 

and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorp. 

The  bill  (8.  4353  >  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  for  the  uniform  application  of 
the  position  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rate  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  all  etnployees  of 
the  selective  service  system,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  i>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8    43S3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentativeM  of  the  Vmted  Staten  of 
America  in  CongresM  aurmbled.  That  (a) 
that  part  of  section  10(b)  (4)  of  tbe  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App.  UjS.C. 
460tb)  (41 )  wblch  precedes  tbe  words  "That 
any  officer  on  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the 
armed  forces"  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  to  appoint,  and  fix.  in  aooordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  &3  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  dassi&catlan  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  the  basic  pay  of 
such  officers,  agents,  and  employees  (Includ- 
ing employees  of  local  boards  and  appeal 
boards)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  this  title:  Provided.". 

<  b )  Such  section  10(b)(4)  U  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provided  further. 
ThAt  an  employee  of  a  local  board  having 
supervisory  duties"  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  and  IZLsertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon. 

5rc.  3.  The  rate  of  basic  pay  of  each  em- 
ployee In  a  position  under  a  local  board  or 
appeal  board  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
on  and  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  tie  adjusted,  as  of 
sucb  effective  date,  as  foUows: 

(1)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  oi  such  em- 
ployee is  equal  to  a  scheduled  rate  of  that 
grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  In  section 
5332  of  tlUe  S.  United  States  Code.  In  which 
his  position  Is  placed,  sucb  rate  of  basic 
pay  shall  be  tbe  new  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  employee. 

{2\  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  such  em- 
ployee Is  leas  than  the  minimum  scheduled 
rate  of  that  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
In  which  his  position  Is  placed,  sucb  min- 
imum rate  shall  be  the  new  rate  of  baclc  pay 
for  such  employee. 

(3)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  oi  such  em- 
ployee is  between  any  two  scheduled  rates 
of  that  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  in 
which  his  position  Is  placed,  the  higher  of 
such  two  rates  shall  be  the  new  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  such  employee. 

(4)  If  tbe  rate  of  basic  pay  of  such  em- 
ployee Is  higher  than  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  of  that  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule In  which  his  position  Is  placed,  sucb 
rate  of  basic  pay  shall  continue  to  t>e  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  employee. 

Sec.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.    aO>0   ANB   S.   «10T 
TOTTGHZa  BOlfBDfO  LAWS  AOVOCaXSD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
next  printing  of  both  S.  4107  and  S.  3650. 
principally  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hbuska).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  shown  as  a  C06ponsor. 
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The  PBESroiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKBB  I .  Without  Objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  HARRIS.  S.  4107  is  a  bill  which 
would  regulate  the  distribution  of  ex- 
plosives, requiring  all  commercial  im- 
porters. manuJacturers  and  dealers  in 
explosives  to  be  licensed  by  the  Secreury 
of  the  Interior  and  would  require  positive 
Identification  of  purchasers  of  explosives. 
Small  arms  ammunition  and  compo- 
nents and  blacic  po»  der  in  quantities  less 
than  5  pounds  are  excluded.  The  bill 
provides  stiff  penalties  of  up  to  10  years 
Imprisonment. 

S  3650  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
transport  explosives  across  State  lines 
for  illegal  purposes  and  provides 
penalties  of  up  to  5  years  In  prison.  Both 
bills  recognize  that  prosecution  for 
bombings  and  bomb  threats  is  priniarlly 
a  State  and  k>cal  responsibility,  but  I  be- 
lieve these  bills  are  needed  and  can  serve 
as  an  extra  deterrent  to  such  crimes. 

Recent  bombings  and  bomb  threats 
throughout  the  country  show  that  we 
need  to  give  all  the  added  help  we  can 
to  law  enforcement  ofBcials  to  see  that 
the  guilty  persons  are  promptly  brought 
to  Justice.  Swift  and  sure  punishment 
for  those  guilty  of  crimes  is  the  best  de- 
terrent to  the  commission  of  crimes. 

The  loss  of  lives  occurring  from  the 
bombing  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  critical  injuries  suffered  by  SUt« 
District  Judge  Fred  Nelson  of  Tulsa  from 
a  bomb  wired  to  his  cars  ignition  are  two 
of  the  more  tragic  bombings  in  the  past 
2  weeks. 

I  have  discussed  the  bombing  of  Judge 
Nelson  with  Chief  Jake  Purdy  of  the 
Tulsa  poUce.  I  have  also  discussed  the 
case  with  officials  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  Washington.  DC, 
which  has  given  assistance  in  helping  to 
solve  this  crime.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
guilty  person  will  be  speedUy  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  swiftly  punished 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  from  Jan- 
uary 1969  to  April  1970  there  were  4,000 
bombings  in  America  and  more  than 
40.000  attempted  and  threatened  bomb- 
ings. As  a  result,  there  were  more  than 
40  deaths  and  in  excess  of  t22  million  In 


in  regard  to  the  sale  of  explosives  which 
are  considered  to  be  Inadequate. 

3.    4108 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  MANsrtxtDi,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Peili  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  DommcKi,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Mnn- 
PHYi  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4106.  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Health  Service  Coips. 

8.   4305 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfield  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  MANsrKLDJ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  J«vits) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4265.  to 
amend  section  306  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  annual  limit  on 
grants  for  water  and  waste  facilities  con- 
structed to  serve  rural  areas  and  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  annual  limit  on 
grants  for  plans  for  the  development  of 
such  facilities. 

S.    4325 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wu.uai«5>,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Hart  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon/,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  '  Mr.  TmiR- 
MONt)  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  6. 
4325,  to  prohibit  flight  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  the  killing  of  a  policeman  or  fireman. 

S.   4335 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  ORU-riNi,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4335.  to  deter 
aircraft  piracy  by  Invoking  a  commercial 
air  traffic  quarantine  against  countries 
abetting  aircraft  piracy. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 82— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  METHOD  OF  TAXDJO 
CAPITAL  OAINS 


exactly  6  months  Is  quite  arbitrary. 
Moreover,  under  the  present  law,  an  asset 
that  Is  held  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
such  as  3.  10  or  perhaps  more  years,  is 
treated  the  same  as  If  It  were  held  « 
months  and  one  day.  This  seems  In- 
equitable.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWxncER).  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
821 ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

5.  Con.  Rxs.  82 

neaolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houae  o/ 
RepTetentativet  concurring).  That  the 
Joint  Commltwe  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxft- 
tlon.  or  any  duly  authoTlzwl  BUbcommlttee 
liiereof.  la  authorized  and  directed  to  malce 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  femslblllty 
of  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  BO  as  to  provide  progreealvely  lower 
taxes  on  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets  which  have  been  held  by  In- 
dividual^for  progresalvely  longer  pertodfi  of 
time.  ^ 

Sec.  a.  The  Joint  Committee  shall,  not 
later  than  3  months  after  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  required  by  this  resolu- 
tion, together  with  its  recommendations,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  RepresentAtives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWE3.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posal recognizes  that  the  longer  an  asset 
is  held  the  more  likely  it  Is  a  true  cap- 
ital gain  and  thus  more  Justifiably  de- 
serves preferential  treatment.  Moreover, 
since  most  assets  appreciate  substan- 
tially over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  tax 
is  unduly  burdensome  when  the  asset  Is 
sold. 

This  leads  us  to  the  lock-In  problem 
and  its  attendant  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects. Individuals  often  prefer  to  con- 
tinue holding  appreciated  capital  assets 
untn  death,  at  which  time  no  tax  is  paid 
on  the  gain.  This  practice  has  reduced 
the  mobility  of  capital  and  has  resulted 
in  undesirable  instabilities  in  the  securi- 
ties market.  Since  my  proposal  would 
levy  progressively  lower  tax  rates  on  as- 
sets held  for  progressively  longer  periods 
of  time,  individuals  would  be  more  will- 


_        Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

nro'^n'v^t^maBe^vriJcnce'of  any  kind     have  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution     ing  to  sell  or  exchange  these  assets  dur 

"*^*^      '  ■  mnral     anfl     ab-        ".»»i"*.     :^     r^^^irma^     tn    tmnrnvo    fh<*    Wt^  ~        tnn    tViaiv  llfAfltna    i^thof   fhnn    hnlH    thPH 


solutely  Intolerable  in  our  society— and  it 
must  tie  stopped.  And  bombings  are  a 
particularly  outrageous  and  cowardly 
kind  of  violence.  We,  as  public  officials, 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  apprehend  those  who 
have  committed  any  act  of  violence  and 
bring  them  to  jusUce.  We  must  see  that 
the  penalties  are  in  keeping  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  crimes. 

1  have  also  written  to  the  speaker  of 
the  Oklahoma  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
the  Honorable  Rex  Privett,  and  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Finis  Smith,  re- 
spectfully suggesting  to  them  that  It 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  to  see  that  State  laws, 
also.  In  regard  to  explosives  are  strength- 
ened wherever  necessary.  A  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  states  that  22 
States,  including  Oklahoma.  Arkansas, 
Colorado.  Missouri,  and  Texas,  have  laws 


which  is  designed  to  Improve  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  treatment  of  capital 
gains.  The  concurrent  resolution  directs 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
providing  progressively  lower  taxes  on 
gains  from  capital  asseto  which  have 
been  held  by  indlvlduala  for  progressively 
longer  periods  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  several 
of  the  major  problems  to  which  my  pro- 
posal is  directed. 

Under  our  Federal  individual  Income 
tax,  realized  gains  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets  that  are  held 
for  6  months  or  less  are  subject  to  the 
regular  marginal  rates  which  range  up 
to  70  percent.  However,  If  the  asset  Is 
held  for  more  than  6  months,  the  gain  is 
taxed,  in  effect,  at  preferential  rates. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  difference  In 
the  treatment  based  on  the  holding 
period  Is  to  distinguish  between  specula- 
tive and  true  capital  gains.  However,  to 
abruptly  change  the  tax  treatment  aiter 
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ing  their  lifetime  rather  than  hold  them 
until  death. 

Capital  gains  treatment  is  a  very  com- 
plex area  of  taxation.  Moreover,  many 
widely  varying  views  are  held  on  the 
economic  effecte  of  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. That  Is  why  my  bill  directs  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taitatlon  to  study  this  problem  area.  This 
committee,  which  Is  recognised  as  an  ex- 
tremely competent  tax  authority.  Is  the 
logical  group  to  make  legLslatlve  recom- 
mendations involving  value  Judgments 
and  the  technical  features  of  a  bill.  The 
committee  could  most  ably  devise,  for 
example,  a  sliding  scale  of  holding  peri- 
ods and  applicable  rates  so  as  to  imple- 
ment the  objectives  of  my  bill. 

Favorable  legislative  action  on  my  bill 
will  at  least  provide  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  forward  step  in 
removing  some  inequities  and  adverse 
economic  effects  resulting  from  our 
present  method  of  taxing  individuals  on 
their  capital  gains. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
83 — SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  DEAL 
WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AIR 
PIRACY 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  International  measures  to  discourage 
hijacking. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
President  announcing  a  program  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  air  piracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScKWEiKER ) .  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  received  and  without  objection, 
the  statement  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
83).  which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

S.  COH.  Bss.  83 

Whereas  recent  acts  of  hijacking,  involv- 
ing terrorlzatlon  of  men.  women,  and  ctiU- 
dren  by  forced  detention  In  crowded  and  un- 
sanitary conditions  and  in  aircraft  wired 
with  dangerous  explosives,  threats  to  the 
lives  of  Innocent  persons  held  as  hoetagca 
as  part  of  an  ineeponslble  scheme  of  inter- 
naUonal  blackmail,  and  senseless  destruction 
of  aircraft  iiave  8b(xiked  responsible  govern- 
ments of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  acts  imperil  the  safety  and 
security  of  air  transportation  for  citizens 
everywhere:  and 

Whereas  many  Innocent  victims  of  these 
acts  of  hijacking  continue  to  be  detained  in 
fear  for  their  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  safety  of  air  travellera  will 
be  menaced  tmtll  acts  of  air  piracy  are 
stopped;   and 

Whereas  acts  of  air  piracy  will  continue  to 
long  as  nations  allow  the  detention  of  pas- 
sengers, crew,  and  aircraft,  and  permit  hi- 
jackers to  remain  unpunished:   and 

Whereas  the  President  has  announced  a 
seven-point  program  to  deal  with  the  tiireat 
to  air  transportation  posed  by  recent  airts: 
Therefore  |3«  It 

Resolved  by  ttte  Senate  tthe  House  of  J?ep- 
r»entatii>es  concurrtnQ)  ■  That  It  Is  the  sense 
or  the  Congress  that  the  Administration 
should  Uke  steps  to  implement  the  seven- 
point  program  as  rapidly  ai  possible  and 
should  act  immediately  In  appropriate  Imer- 
nauonal  organizations  to  obtain  concerted 
action  of  the  Intenutlonal  commtujlty  to 
suspend  all  international  civu  air  transport 
services  to  and  from  nations  refusing  to 
permit  passengers,  crew  and  aircraft  to  con- 
tinue their  Journey  when  a  hijacked  aircraft 
lands  in  their  territory  or  refusing  to  punish 
or  extradite  persons  who  engage  In  acts  of 
hijacking  for  purposes  of  international 
blaclcmall 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

STATntXNT  BY   THE  PXZSIOKNT  ANNOUNCING  A 

PaooSAM  To  Deal  WrrH  thx  PBom.zM  or 

Ata  PnucT 

StmuBBt  II,  1970. 

The  menace  of  air  piracy  must  t>e  met — 
Immediately  and  effectively.  I  am  therefore 
announcing  the  following  actions  to  deal 
with  this  problem; 

1.  To  protect  United  States  citlzeiu  and 
other  US.  nag  carriers,  we  wUI  place  specially 
trained,  armed  United  states  Government 
personnel  on  flights  of  U.S.  commercial  air- 
liners. A  substantial  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel are  already  avaUable  and  they  will 
begin  their  duties  Immediately  To  the  ex- 
tent necessary  they  will  be  supplemented  by 
specially  trained  memtiers  of  the  Armed 
n>rces  who  will  serve  until  an  adequau  (orca 


of  civilian  guards  has  been  assembled  and 
trained.  We  will  alao  make  antlsabotage 
training  avaUabie  to  airlines  personnel. 

3.  I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  have  American  flag  carriers  ex- 
tend the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment and  other  surveillance  techniques  to  all 
gateway  airports  and  other  appropriate  air- 
ports In  the  United  Stat«8  and — wherever 
possible — in  other  countries.  The  Federal 
Govenunent  will  provide  enforcement  otDcen 
to  work  with  this  equipment,  to  conduct 
searches  when  appropriate,  and  to  malce  nec- 
essary arrests.  Such  equipment  and  tech- 
niques have  already  helped  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  air  piracy  la  many  areas. 

3.  I  have  directed  the  Departments  of 
Transportation,  Treasury,  and  Defense,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  and  other  agencies  to  ac- 
celerate their  present  efforts  to  develop  se- 
curity measures,  including  new  methods  for 
detecting  weapons  and  explosive  devices.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Transportation  will  work  vrlth  ail  U.S. 
airlines  In  determining  whether  certain 
metal  detectors  and  z-ray  devices  now  avaU- 
able to  the  military  ooiUd  provide  lmmediat« 
improvement  In  airport  survelllanoe  efforts. 
To  facilitate  psAsenger  surveillance,  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
wUl  Intensify  their  efforts  to  assemble  and 
evaluate  all  useful  Intelligence  conoemlog 
this  matter  and  to  disseminate  such  Infor- 
mation to  airlines  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

4.  I  am  directing  the  State  Department  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  consult  fully 
with  foreign  governments  and  foreign  car- 
riers concerning  the  full  range  or  techniques 
which  they  use  to  foil  hijackers  Some  for- 
eign airlines — though  they  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  hijacking — have  been  success- 
ful  in  deterring  hijackers  aiul  in  coping  with 
piracy  attempts.  We  want  to  learn  all  we  can 
from  their  experience. 

6.  It  la  Imperative  that  ail  cotmtrles  ac- 
cept the  multilateral  convention  providing 
for  the  extradition  or  punishment  of  hi- 
jackers which  will  be  considered  at  the  In- 
ternational Conference  which  win  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organisation.  I  affirm  the  support 
of  the  UlULed  States  both  for  this  Conven- 
tion and  for  the  Tokyo  Convention,  which 
provides  for  the  prompt  return  of  hijacked 
aircraft,  passengers,  and  crew.  I  coil  upon 
other  governments  to  iwcome  parties  to  these 
conventions. 

t  further  call  upon  the  Internationa]  ctnn- 
mulUty  to  take  Joint  action  to  suspend  air- 
line services  with  those  countries  which  re- 
fuse to  punish  or  extradite  hijackers  In- 
volved in  international  blackmail.  For  this 
purpose  and  In  order  to  consider  other  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  this  new  Intematlooai 
menace,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion Immedltely  to  convene  ttuit  Council  In 
an  emergency  meeting. 

6.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Uiuted  States 
Oovemment  to  hold  the  countries  In  which 
hijacked  planes  are  landed  responsible  for 
taking  appropriate  steps  to  protect  the  lives 
and  the  property  of  U.S.  citizens. 

7.  An  additional  indication  of  our  deep 
concern  with  the  hijacking  menace  Is  the 
request  which  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  made  earlier  tills  week  for 
an  urgent  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  consider  this  problem,  t 
am  gratified  by  the  unonlmoiu  action  of  the 
Security  Council  In  calling  upon  tbe  parties 
concerned  Immediately  to  release  all  hi- 
jacked passengers  and  crews.  I  am  pleased, 
too,  that  the  Security  OouncU  has  asked 
all  nations  to  take  all  possible  legal  steps  to 
protect  against  further  hijackings  or  other 
interference  In  international  dvU  aviattosi. 


These  are  iu»  the  only  steps  we  will  take 
In  the  coming  months  to  meet  the  thnat 
of  airplane  iUJocking.  But  t^ey  do  provide 
a  decisive  program  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
direct  this  program  and  take  responslbuity 
for  preparing  further  proposals.  In  this  ca- 
poolt)-  he  will  work  closely  with  the  Secretary 
of  state,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  Oeneroi.  and  the  Secretary  of  I>e- 
feose. 

Piracy  Is  not  a  new  challenge  for  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Most  oouiurlee,  includ- 
ing the  Uiuted  Stat«s.  found  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  piracy  on  the  high  seas  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  We  can — and  we 
will — deal  effectively  with  piracy  tn  the  skies 
today. 

Mr.  COOK  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
I  submitted  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  If  and  when  it  is  re- 
ported, it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  if  that  committee 
so  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  462— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING  THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  PART  25  OP 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "RIOTS, 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  majority 
leadership.  I  am  confident  that  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  it  from  the  minority.  It 
Is  a  printing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  462)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

s.  Rza.  «a 

Rejiolved.  Tliat  there  Ise  printed  for  tbs 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera* 
tions  two  thousand  additional  copies  of  Part 
25  of  the  hearings  tiefore  Its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investlg&tlons  during  tbe 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  eecond  session,  en- 
titled "Riots,  Civil  snd  (^Imtnai  Disorders." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  463— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  URGINa 
THE  ADOPTION  OP  A  NATIONAL 
POUCY  TO  DISCOURAGE  EXCES- 
SIVE CONCENTRATION  OP  INDUS- 
TRY AND  POPULATION  IN  METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
3  years  ago  during  the  Investigation  of 
the  riots  that  plagued  our  cities,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  initial  step  necessary 
to  solving  the  critical  problems  of  our 
congested  metropolitan  centers  was  to 
launch  a  national  program  to  stav  and 
reverse  the  heavy  flow  of  people  who  are 
migrating  into  these  areas.  Only  by 
stopping  the  sprawling,  haphazard,  and 
unmanageable  urbanization  of  our  coun- 
try, can  we  ever  hope  to  alleviate  the 
multitude  of  problems  associated  with 
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highly  congested,  over-populated  »nd 
slum  infested  cities.  To  accomplish  this 
pitrpose.  we  must  encourage  a  reversal 
of  the  migration  trend  of  people  to  the 
cities  and  give  them  some  inducement 
to  continue  living  where  they  now  reside 
in  the  rural  areas. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  fosUr  bal- 
anced and  orderly  growth  in  a  country 
of  300  million  free  citizens.  But  much 
can  be  done  by  providing  Jobs,  better  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  the  attraction 
of  a  more  decent  and  healthful  living  en- 
vlrotunent  in  the  less  populated  areas  of 
our  Nation. 

The  cities  are  today's  prime  sources 
and  repositories  of  pollution,  and  they 
engender  and  produce  critical  housing, 
health.  trai«portation,  and  crime  prob- 
lems. Rapidly  increasing  population  can 
only  aggravate  and  perpetuate  these  un- 
savory and  deplorable  conditions. 

Deteriorating  and  dilapidated  housing 
abounds  in  our  inner  cities  and  con- 
tributes markedly  to  an  unhealthy  en- 
vironment. Transportation  problems  in 
most  major  cities  defy  description.  And. 
there  is  no  doubt  that  congested  slum 
areas  are  incubators  of  poverty  and 
crime.  For  example,  the  crime  rate  in 
New  York  is  double  the  national  average. 
The  mcreased  rate  of  population  we 
are  now  experiencing  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. But  our  problem  is  not  primarily 
over-population:  it  is  over-concentra- 
tion. Simply  stated,  our  dilemma  Is  over- 
populated  areas  and  under-populated 
lands. 

Presently,  some  70  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple live  on  about  1  percent  of  the  land. 
The  east  and  west  coasts  are  practical- 
ly paved  with  people  as  the  population 
piles  up  along  our  shorelines.  Yet.  be- 
tween 1960  and  1968.  one  out  of  every 
three  counties  in  the  United  States  ac- 
tually lost  population  Most  of  these 
counties  are  in  the  agricultural  strip  of 
the  Middle  West  and  across  the  south- 
eastern tier  of  States.  These  sections  of 
the  country  have  l>een  losing  population 
smce  the  depression  of  the  1930*5- 

The  industrial  expansion  has  passed 
these  areas  by.  and  they  have  not  fully 
participated  in  the  general  economic  ad- 
vancements experienced  by  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  estimated  that  another  100  mil- 
Uon  people  will  be  added  to  our  popu- 
lation within  the  next  30  to  40  years. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  today's 
metropolitan  areas — already  bursting  at 
the  seams — cannot  adequately  accommo- 
date even  a  fraction  of  this  multitude, 
nor  can  we  hope  to  rid  the  skies  of  per- 
vasive pollution  by  allowing  further  con- 
centration of  people  and  mdustnes  into 
already  congested  areas.  New  housing, 
hospitals,  schools— whole  new  towns — 
will  be  needed  to  accommodate  this  mon- 
umental addition  to  our  present  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  we  would  need  to  construct 
a  city  the  size  of  Little  Rock  every  month 
for  the  next  50  to  60  years  to  bouse  the 
people  who  will  Increase  our  national 
population  within  that  time. 

If  we  are  to  provide  our  people  with 
the  best  possible  life  In  the  most  favor- 
able environment,  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic, we  must  bring  some  semblance  of 
order  out  of  this  chaos — some  organiza- 


tion out  of  the  confusion  that  abounds 
m  our  major  cities  and  which  adversely 
affects  the  lives  of  our  citizens  who  In- 
habit them. 

To  this  end,  I  have  in  the  past  urged 
President  Nixon  to  adopt  and  to  imple- 
ment a  national  policy  to  encourage  In- 
dustry to  decentralize  and  expand  as 
much  as  possible  In  rural  areas.  Only  by 
developing  those  sparsely  populated 
areas,  by  providing  jobs,  opportunities, 


workers  annually  when  It  gets  into  full 
operation. 

These  are  concrete  examples — pilot 
projects — for  the  national  decentraliza- 
tion program  that  I  have  recommended 
to  the  President,  and  which  I  am  advised 
is  receiving  present  attention  and  earn- 
est consideration  within  his  administra- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,   we  can  explore  the  possi- 


and  educatloniU  facilities,  can  we  ever    biUty  of  redirecting  some  of  the  $55  bil- 


hope  to  reverse  the  migration  tide  Into 
our  crowded  cities. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  discourage 
people  from  migrating  to  our  large  cities 
in  search  of  jobs  which  often  do  not 
exist,  with  the  result  that  they  then  have 
no  alternative  except  to  Join  the  already 
swollen  relief  rolls,  and  thus  become  a 
further  economic  burden  on  the  com- 
munity. What  we  need  is  a  policy — a  pro- 
gram— to  provide  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  the  people  who  now  reside  in  rural 
America.  Let  us  take  the  Jobs  to  them, 
instead  of  having  them  go  to  the  over- 
crowded cities  looking  for  Jobs,  where  too 
often  no  jobs  are  to  be  found. 

The  Government  can  take  the  lead  in 
this  endeavor  by  using  its  many  existing 
Federal  programs — from  highways  to 
housing— to  facilitate  industry's  move 
into  the  countryside. 

There  are  almost  600  Federal  domes- 
tic aid  programs  now  carried  out  by  47 
departments  and  agencies.  Many  of  these 
are  broadly  drawn  to  apply  across  the 
spectrum  of  America:  however,  other 
programs  were  enacted  specifically  to  aid 
rural  areas.  Por  example,  we  have  rural 
renewal  loans:  economic  development 
grants  and  loans:  loans  for  business  and 
development  companies:  advance  land 
acquisition  loans:  water,  sewer,  and  pub- 
lic facility  loans.  Mortgage  Insurance  for 
developing  whole  new  towns :  airport  de- 
velopment programs:  regional  economic 
development  commissions — which  offer 
a  variety  of  growth  opportunities — a  se- 
ries of  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  a  multitude  of  plan- 
ning assistance  programs  are  already  on 
the  statute  books.  All  of  these,  plus  Fed- 
eral health  and  education  projects  are 
available  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  our  sparsely  populated  regions  of  the 
country. 

In  Arkansas  we  have  enjoyed  great 
success  with  projects  developed  under 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. For  example,  some  1.500  new  Jobs 
are  expected  to  result  from  the  Pine 
Bluff  waterfront  mdustrlal  park,  made 
possible  by  a  tl. 206.000  grant. 

An  *839,5ao  grant  to  the  Southwest 
Arkansas  Water  District  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  five  county  water  dis- 
tribution system  has  led  to  an  increase  of 
1,350  Jobs. 

EOA  funds  in  the  amount  of  12.2  mil- 
lion to  Fort  Smith  to  expend  the  city's 
water  and  sewer  facilities  resulted  in 
1,300  new  Jobs  with  an  estimated  1,750  to 
be  added  later  on  from  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  area  made  possible  by 
this  grant. 

Again  the  EDA.  working  with  the 
State,  helped  to  create  the  Southwest 
Technical  Institute  which  is  expected  to 
have  the  capacity  to  train  2,000  skilled 


lion  annual  Government  procurement 
contracts,  and  using  more  of  our  $28 
billion  grant-in-aid  programs  to  develop 
our  open  spaces. 

Tax  incentives  to  induce  industry  to 
locate  new  plants  and  to  provide  new 
jotis  m  our  rural  communities  can  be 
used,  and  some  of  the  750-milllon-acre 
Federal  landholdlngs  can  be  used  to  pro- 
vide industrial  sites  for  these  new  indus- 
tries. And  while  federally  held  property 
could  be  used  for  Industrial  sites  In  the 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  of 
our  country,  that  located  In  urban  areas 
could  be  used  for  redevelopment,  parks, 
and  recreational  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  further  effort  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  in  this 
endeavor,  I  now  submit  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  resolution  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  a  national  policy  to  reduce  and  to 
avoid  many  of  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  excessive  concentration  of  in- 
dustry and  population  in  metropolitan 

areas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stinmis  1 .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  483 ».  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
WbereM  70  perceot  of  Itue  American  people 
live  on  only  1  pereent  of  the  land  of  the 
United  Suttee  and  tills  high  conoenwallon  of 
population  reeulu  In  increased  pollution, 
critical  problem*  of  housing  and  transporta- 
tion, untiealthy  living  conditions,  mad  in- 
creased crime: 

Wbereas  the  location  and  expansion  of  ID- 
dustrlea  In  the  major  metropolitan  centers 
or  the  Nation  ooiuloue  to  attract  more  people 
to  these  hlgbly  congested  areas,  thus  further 
aggravating  and  Intensifying  these  unwhole- 
some conditions: 

Whereas  a  more  balanced  distribution  of 
our  population  and  economic  opportunities 
Is  needed  to  accommodate  the  anticipated 
populauon  Increase  of  more  than  100  million 
persons  In  the  United  States  over  the  next 
half  century: 

Whereas  the  populaUon  of  1  of  every  S 
counties  in  the  United  States  decreaaed  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  tiecause  Industries  ex- 
panded In  already  overcrowded  and  congested 
population  centers  thus  denying  equal  op- 
porturuues  for  economic  advancement  in  the 
lees  popula'ed  communities  of  our  Nation. 
Whereas  a  more  even  and  practical  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Industrial  growth  and 
activity  would  reduce  the  continued  concen- 
tration ol  Industry  and  would  stlmtilate  the 
growth  and  development  of  less  heavily  pop- 
ulated sections  of  our  country,  thereby  en- 
couraging a  more  diveralfled  and  tietter  bal- 
anced dUtrlbutlon  of  our  tnbablLsnta.  and 
facilitating  tile  restoration  and  protection  of 
the  quality  of  our  environment,  thus  enhanc- 
ing and  enriching  the  lives  of  all  Americans: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

BuolFed.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Prestdeot.  vttb  the  oaapemaon  of 
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the  Congress,  should  establish  and  carry  out 
a  national  policy  designed  to  encourage  the 
distribution  of  future  Industrial  growth,  and 
Its  attendant  expansion  more  evenly 
ttiroughout  the  Umted  States  by  giving  pref- 
erence, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
In 

1 1 1  awarding  Federal  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  goods,  or  services  for 
use  by  any  agency  or  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

lai  locating  new  or  additional  facilities  of 
any  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment:  and 

(3)  administering  or  implemecting  new 
and  existing  government  programs,  partic- 
ularly the  multi-bllllon-dollar  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs: 

to  those  areas  which  have  a  low  concentra- 
tion of  population  and  Industry. 

Sac. 3.  (A)  The  President  Is  requested  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  The  Congress  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  year 
with  respect  to  the  progreas  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverament  In  carrying  out  the  national 
policy  developed  under  this  resolution. 

(B)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  re- 
queeted  to  assist  the  President,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  In  carrying  out  the 
national  policy  developed  under  this  resolu- 
tion and  in  preparing  the  annual  report  re- 
quested in  Section  3(A|   of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  proposed  res- 
olution calls  upon  the  administration  to 
give  preference  to  those  areas  of  our 
country  which  have  a  low  concentration 
of  population  and  industry  in  first, 
awarding  Federal  contracts  for  the  pur- 
cfiase  of  equipment,  goods  or  services  for 
use  by  any  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Government:  second,  locating 
new  or  additional  facilities  of  any  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: and  third.  In  administering  or  im- 
plementing new  and  existing  Federal 
programs. 

The  resolution  also  requests  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
March  of  each  year,  so  that  we  might 
be  apprised  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  national 
policy  developed  under  this  resolution. 

In  my  opinion  the  policy  enunciated 
In  this  resolution  offers  a  corrective  and 
effective  remedy  to  relieve  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  now  plaguing  our  con- 
gested cities  and  to  promote  the  more 
balanced  distribution  and  a  healthier  ex- 
pansion of  our  industrial  activity  and 
our  inhabitants  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  it  Is  not 
the  intent  of  this  policy  to  uproot  or  re- 
locate the  settled  Industrial  complex  of 
this  coimtry.  Our  purpose  is  to  ease  the 
burden  of  our  cities  and  bring  Jobs  to 
the  people  In  our  rural  areas. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  new  domestic 
council  was  created  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  to  provide  a  vehicle  through 
which  domestic  policy  could  be  formu- 
lated and  coordinated.  This  council 
would  appear  eminently  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  policy  proposed  by  this 
resolution.  Obviously,  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  is  complex.  Any  attempt  to 
foster  balanced  growth  in  a  democratic 
society  will  be  difBcult  Indeed.  It  will 
never  succeed  without  the  cooperation, 
support  and  leadership  of  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  Industry.  Fortunately, 
our  Industrial  leaders  have  always  re- 
sponded   to   national    needs   and   have 


shown  a  sense  of  social  responsibility 
which,  coupled  with  hard-headed  busi- 
ness sense,  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
success  of  thLs  prognun. 

America  has  developed  a  highly  so- 
phisticated and  efficient  transportation 
system  which  makes  decentralization 
both  possible  and  provident. 

Not  only  sill  It  prove  to  be  good  busi- 
ness to  decentralize.  It  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  rational,  orderly  economic  growth, 
and  provide  a  richer,  fuller  and  more 
enhanced  way  of  life  for  our  people. 
Such  a  program  will  also  contribute 
greatly  to  preserving  and  restoring  our 
rapidly  deteriorating  environment. 

We  have  been  so  imbued  with  the  Idea 
of  conquering  and  using  nature,  that  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
only  one  crop  of  land  on  this  earth — 
only  so  much  clean  water — and  that  our 
atmosphere  can  absorb  only  so  much 
poison. 

We  have  used  and  abused  our  re- 
sources as  If  there  were  no  tomorrows — 
and  no  generations  to  follow.  We  have 
neglected  our  stewardship  of  our  own 
habitat.  America's  unfettered  growth 
has  been  mighty — but  It  has  also  been 
costly.  Costly,  and  Ironic — In  terms  of 
today's  smog-bound,  choking  cities,  and 
our  smog-free,  but  withering  rural 
towns.  Mr.  President.  I  have  addressed 
this  problem  before  In  May  of  1968.  In 
a  US.  News  li  World  Report  interview, 
regarding  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations'  riot  study.  I  suggested 
that  the  problems  of  the  ghetto  could 
best  be  relieved  by  creating  new  Jobs  for 
people  outside  the  cities.  On  July  25. 
1969.  I  cosponsored  S.  2701.  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  and  recommend 
programs  to  alleviate  the  critical  prob- 
lems related  to  disproportionate  popula- 
tion, which  became  public  law  on  March 
16  of  this  year.  I  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  the  commission's  findings  and 
Intend  to  propose  and  to  support  any 
worthwhile  suggestions  it  makes. 

On  March  3  and  March  31  of  this 
year.  I  outlined  the  crisis  of  our  im- 
pacted metropolitan  areas  and  suggested 
that  the  administration  launch  a  cam- 
paign to  relieve  the  pressures  of  our 
cities  by  developing  the  economic  po- 
tential and  new  Jolis  In  our  rural  com- 
munities. Included  In  that  latter  address 
was  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  E.  Tlm- 
mons.  Assistant  to  the  President,  stating 
the  adminlstratlan  was  giving  active 
consideration  to  my  proposals. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
concerted  Federal  effort  as  suggested  by 
the  resolution  will  do  much  to  halt  the 
myriad  of  environmental  problems.  This 
Is  not,  as  indicated,  a  scheme  or  plan 
bom  of  parochialism  to  entice  existing 
Industry  away  from  the  various  highly 
developed  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  puniose  is  simply  to  achieve  a 
better  balanced  population  and  Indus- 
trial growth  pattern. 

I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  at  Its  62d 
annual  meeting,  held  August  9-12,  at  the 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks.  Mo  ,  adopted  a  "na- 
tional population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion policy."  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  that  policy  position 
be  printed  In  the  Rccoas  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  my  remarks,  along  with  policy 
positions  adopted  with  regard  to  new 
community  development  and  national 
economic  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Bee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  young  and  old,  we  all 
breathe  the  same  air — drink  the  same 
water — and  view  the  same  vistas.  Each 
of  us  has  an  obligation  to  protect  that 
air — that  water— and  that  natural  hab- 
itat which  Is  vital  not  only  to  our  mental 
and  physical  well-being  but  to  our  very 
survival. 

I  hope  the  resolution  which  I  have 
submitted  today  will  stimulate  keener 
Interest  In  this  serious  problem.  Better 
economic  opporttmities  in  a  healthier 
and  more  pleasant  environment  is  an 
attainable  goal  for  all  our  people.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  encourage  and  persuade  the  ad- 
ministration to  inaugurate  and  pursue  a 
national  policy  designed  to  attain  that 
goal. 

BxHiazT  I 

ADOmOH    OW   k    MATIOHSI.   KCONOSaC 
DXVKLOPMXKT   POLICY 

A  National  Economic  Development  Pol- 
icy should  be  adopted  to  coordinate  eco- 
nomic assistance  measuree  with  a  national 
population  growth  and  dlstrltmtlon  policy, 
thereby  providing  the  employment  concen- 
trations and  economic  base  that  will  make 
such  a  policy  worltable.  offering  more  efficient 
operating  environments  for  industry  and 
concentrated  employment  centers  aocesBlble 
to  workers  in  either  rural  or  tirban  areas. 
Such  policy  should  provide  additional  in- 
centives to  private  business  and  look  to  new 
ways  that  public  and  private  inteieat  can  be 
combmed  to  meet  public  needs. 

soopnoH  or  *  Ks-noNai.  popouition 
oaowTK  AND  oisnuaimoN  poucT 

There  should  tie  an  adoption  of  a  National 
Population  Growth  and  I>1Btrlbutlon  Policy, 
developed  In  concert  with  state  and  local 
planning  policies,  to  lessen  the  congestion, 
and  reduce  pressure,  on  the  already  over- 
burdened resources  of  our  cities,  to  offer  op- 
portunities for  tl»  free  movement  of  all  of 
our  cltlsaoa  to  zeajlie  ttielr  mavlmum  per- 
sonal potential,  to  match  manpower  and 
Job  training  programs  with  the  needs  for 
community  development  and  to  lessen  ttis 
problems  of  transportation,  environmental 
decay  and  social  service  delivery  that  are  not 
being  adequately  dealt  with  for  today's  pop- 
ulation. Such  a  policy  shall  be  consonant 
with  a  rural-urban  balance  of  needs  and  re- 
gional potentials. 

aoomoN  OP  a  kcw  coMMuHrrxxs 

IlCVXlX>PliZlfT   POUCT 

To  effectuate  a  population  growth  and 
distribution  policy,  there  should  lie  the  adop- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  New  Communities 
I>evelopment  Program  which  would  Include 
expanded  communities,  new-towns-in-towns 
and  new  towns  as  major  components  of  a 
national  policy  designed  to  r^eve  growtJA 
stresses  upon  existing  metropoUtan  areas  and 
to  promote  growth  In  apprt>prlate  areas  which 
have  growth  potential. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SXMATK   BKSOLtTTtOH   4SS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  >Mr.  Schweuuii).  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btj«- 
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DICK),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  Dodo),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
iMr  IDoiUKiCK).  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
aona  .  Mr.  Goldwatir  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr  Kinnidyi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  MtmPKY).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Pack  wood). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pmcv). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Piox- 
MiKi.  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania 
(Mr  ScoTT),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  THtnuiowDi.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wu-uams' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 455,  to  designate  January  22  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
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HOUSE   BILL  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  biU  (H.R.  17795)  to  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  16.  1970,  he 
presented  to  the  President  ol  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  Ihe  act  ol  June 
13.  I9«a  |7»  Stat-  9«).  with  respect  to  the 
Narajo  Indian  Irrigation  project: 

S.  434.  An  act  to  authorlBe  the  Rlvcrton 
extension  unit.  Mleaoun  River  Basin  project, 
to  Include  therein  the  entire  RWerton  recla- 
mation project,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

S.  3817.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
19fl«  to  continue  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment; and 

S.  3838.  An  act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ijted  manulactuie  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  HorlBOo."  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMZNDM>NT   NO.    «13 

Mr.  BROOKE  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
MncALFi  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

iThe  remarks  of  Mr.  B»ooic£  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
In  the  RxcoRD  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)     

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMX^mmMTS     N08.     SOS    THSOUCH     BH 

Mr  DOMINICK  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  iS.  3867 1  to  assure  opportu- 
nities for  employment  and  training  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons, to  aislst  States  and  local  commu- 
nities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMXWT    NO.    >!• 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bUl  3867,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Uble  and  be  printed. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT — AMENDMENTS 

AtCENOMX?^    NO     905 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matbias.  Mr.  Chotick,  Mr.  Ckanstow.  Mr. 
EACinoji.  Mr.  Oravii.  Mr.  Hahms,  Mr. 
Mackdsoh.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Neisow, 
Mr.  Projohhe.  and  Mr.  Stevens)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution iS  J.  Res.  1>  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

■  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading,  i 

amendment  no.  si  3 
Mr  SPONG  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  Uio  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Bdr.  Srovc  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  the  Recorb  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OP    1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO-     Sl« 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  4316)  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.        

AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATIONS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     BIS 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  hill  (HJi.  17804)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble  and  to  be 
printed.        

AMENDMENT  OP  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
OF  1968 — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     BIS     AND     BIT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
in  its  2  years  of  existence  has  made  signi- 
ficant progress,  and  it  has  brought  to 
light  major  new  areas  of  concern  for 
Federal  assistance  to  State  crime  fighting 
eCorts. 

I  am  submitting  two  amendments  to  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  that  wiU.  I  hope,  focus 
on  several  of  these  new  areas.  The  first 
of  these  amendments  would  incorporate 
into  section  SOUbt  in  which  the  scope  of 
State  comprehensive  crime  plans  is  de- 
fined, provision  for  programs  of  pretrial 
release,  correctional  rehabiliution.  the 
development  of  criminal  justice  profes- 
sions, and  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse.  These  programs  tor  bail 


reform,  correctional  rehabilitation,  and 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse,  would  be  made  eligible  for  75  per- 
cent Federal  funding  under  section  301 
ic)  and  would  be  given  special  emphasis 
under  section  307. 

In  passing  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1968 
Congress  found  that  the  need  was  press- 
ing for  these  revisions  of  procedures  re- 
lated to  pretrial  relief  and  supervision 
of  defendanu.  My  amendment  would 
encourage  SUtes  to  design  and  Imple- 
ment programs  aimed  at  overhauling 
currently  Inefficient  and  discriminatory 
bail  practices,  and  to  establish  more 
equitable  procedures  for  detcrminmg 
conditions  of  pretrial  release  and  for 
supervising,  and  helping  defendants  be- 
fore trial. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  aspects  of  our 
Nation's  crime  problem  is  the  need  for 
vast  improvements  in  our  correctional 
systems.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  our 
correctional  institutions  more  often  than 
not,  serve  to  reinforce,  rather  than  break 
down,  the  crime  cycle.  My  first  amend- 
ment would  encourage  the  States  to  de- 
velop iimovative  programs  of  correctional 
rehabilitation  and  vocational  guidance, 
and  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
those  criminal  Justice  professionals  so 
urgently  needed  in  institutions  around 
the  Nation.  SUtes  would  be  urged  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  programs  for  cor- 
rections reform  and  to  renovate  prison 
systems  that  now  serve  little  or  no 
rehablliUtlve  ourpose. 

Finally,  my  amendment  addresses  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  which  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  most  urban  cen- 
ters. There  is  a  clear  and  demonstrable 
relationship  between  drug  addiction  and 
crime,  yet  our  rehabiliUtive  and  treat- 
ment faclllUes  for  drug  addicts  are  piti- 
fully inadequate.  Not  only  must  we  help 
States  and  local  imits  of  government  pro- 
tect their  citlEens  from  the  actions  of 
drug  addicts  who  turn  to  crime  to  sup- 
port their  habits,  but  we  must  also  see 
that  the  States  are  able  to  institute  pre- 
ventive and  rehabiliUtive  programs  for 
drug  addicts  so  that  we  may  begin  to  deal 
with   the  problem  of   drug  abuse  with 
more  than  stopgap,  punitive  measures. 
I  am  also  offering  a  second  amendment 
to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  would  urge 
SUtes  to  develop  far-reaching  programs 
of   court   reform.   This   amendment   la 
aimed  at  helpmg  SUtes  to  revamp  their 
criminal  Justice  systems,  which  are  rap- 
idly and  dangerously  deUriorating.  The 
need  for  court  reform  in  SUte  and  local 
criminal  courts  is  felt  all  over  the  coun- 
try, as  overcrowding  and  outdated  ad- 
ministrative procedures  create  conditions 
in  which  defendants  must  wait  up  to  2 
years  before  their  cases  are  brought  to 
trial    This  amendment  would,  like  the 
first,  be  included  in  part  C,  section  301 
(b  I ,  would  be  eligible  for  75  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  under  secUon  301'c),  and 
would  be  given  special  emphasis  under 
section  307. 

The  LEAA  has  proven  itself  to  be  an 
effective  instrumenullty  through  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  help  SUte 
and  local  governments  in  their  flghta 
against  crime.  I  feel  that  the  time  is  right 
to  expand  the  area  of  LEAA's  concern, 
and  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams that  go  beyond  mere  law  enlorce- 
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raent  to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of 
crime  and  with  fundamenul  weaknesses 
In  otu  criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  The  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  iNos.  916  and  917) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   No.   916 

On  page  — .  line  — .  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing:  SecUon  301(b)  of  Public  Law  90-381 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7) 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"(81  Programing  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  effective  supervision  and  control 
under,  and  the  provision  of  supporting  serv- 
ices to,  defendants  released  before  trial, 
which  programtDg  may  include,  though  not 
be  limited  to.  collection  and  vertflcatlOD  of 
Information  about  the  defendant  In  order  to 
Insure  the  provision  of  the  requisite  services 
to  him.  recruitment  and  training  of  pretrial 
relief  services  personnel,  aaalstance  in  the 
provision  of  medical,  employment,  legal,  edu- 
cation, family  therapy,  and  other  services.  In 
programs  designed  to  Insure  the  reduction  of 
pretrial  cnme,  nonappearance  for  trial,  and 
pretrial  detention. 

"(9)  The  rehabUlutton  of  criminal  and 
youth  offenders,  and  the  prevention  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  criminal  recidivism, 
through  programs  of  vocational  training,  job 
placement,  counseling,  family  therapy,  cor- 
rectional education,  and  recruitment  and 
training  of  professional  and  subprofesalonal 
dUgnostlc  and  treatment  staff  persoimel  for 
corrections  systems. 

"(10)  onmlnal  Justice  professions  devel- 
opment through  educational  asaUUnce  to 
persons  for  study  in  academic  subjects  re- 
lated to  professional  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment services  to  be  performed  In  corrections 
systems. 

"(11)  The  prevention  and  treatnaent  of 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  comprehensive  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  cost  of  constructing. 
equipping,  and  operating  treatment  and  re- 
liablUtatlon  faclllues.  Including  poat-hospl- 
tallEatlon  and  after-care,  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation centers  lor  addicts  who  have 
had  treatment;  provision  for  legal,  employ- 
ment, counseling,  education,  medical  and 
famUy  therapy  services  on  an  out-patient 
basts  to  addicts  who  have  bad  treatment; 
and  programs  of  public  education  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotic  addiction." 

The  first  sentence  of  BCCtloa  301(e)  ts 
amended  to  read: 

"The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant  made 
under  paragraphs  (6).  (6>,  (8),  (91,  and  (11) 
may  tie  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  specified  In  the  applica- 
tion for  such  grants." 

Part  C.  section  307(a)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"In  malting  grants  under  this  part,  the 
administration  and  each  State  planning 
Agency,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  shall  give  special 
emphasis,  where  appropriate,  or  feasible,  to 
programs  and  projects,  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention, detention,  and  control  of  organised 
cnme  and  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil 
disorders;  the  provision  of  pretrial  services 
to,  and  the  maintenance  of  effective  super- 
vision over,  defendants  relessed  before  trial; 
the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  and  youth  of- 
fendera  and  tbe  prevention  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  criminal  recldivlam;  tha  pre- 
CXVT 301»— Part  34 


ventlon  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotic  addiction,  and  tbe  rebabltltatlon 
of  drug  addicts." 

AMENDMCIfT   Mo.   917 

On  page  — ,  line  — ,  Insert  tbe  fotlowlng: 
Part  C,  secUon  301(b)  a  pubUc  law  00-381 
U  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7), 
the  foUon-mg  paragraph : 

"(8)  Assuring  all  defendanu  of  their  rights 
to  a  speedy  trial,  through  programs  designed 
to  alleviate  overcrowded  and  antiquated  con- 
ditions In  non-Federal  criminal  courts.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  recruitment  of 
judges  and  supporting  personnel,  moderni- 
zation of  court  administration,  and  revision 
of  the  aUoc&tlon  of  Jurisdictional  responsl- 
bUltles  among  non-Pederal  criminal  courts." 

Part  C.  section  301(c)  is  aD;iended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant  made 
under  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (8)  may  be  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
cr  project  specified  In  the  application  for 
such  a  grant." 

Part  C.  Section  307  (a)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"In  leaving  grants  under  this  part,  the 
Admlnlstrauon  and  each  State  planzUng 
agency,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  shall  give  special 
emphasis,  where  appropriate  or  feasible,  to 
programs  and  projects  dealing  wltb  tbe  pre- 
vention, detention,  and  control  of  organised 
crime  and  of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  du- 
orders.  and  provlalon  of  speedy  trial  to  de- 
fendants In  non-Federal  criminal  courts, 
through  court  reform,  modernization  and 
reorganization." 


AMENDMENT    OP    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE  ACT,    1936— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    BIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  IHR.  15424)  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  whl(ai 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
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CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL— VIETNAM: 
VOICES  IN  OPPOSITION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 

September  5.  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  presented  a  program  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recent  FCC  ruling  giv- 
ing air  time  to  opponents  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Participating  In  the  program  were 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chtjuch):  I>r.  George  Wald. 
Howard  professor,  and  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner; retired  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane, 
of  the  US.  Army;  Sam  Bro??n,  former 
National  Coordinator  of  the  Vietnam 
Moratoriiun:  and  retired  Lt.  Gen.  James 
M.  Gavin  of  the  Army. 

General  Lane  opposes  the  war  as  it  is 
now  being  conducted:  he  asks  that  re- 
straints on  the  mUltairy  be  lifted  and  a 
stronger  posture  be  adopted  toward 
Hanoi  and  Communist  China.  The  others 
call  for  a  scaling  down  of  hostilities  with 
an  eye  to  eventual  withdrawal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  CBS  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[OBS  news  special  as  tiroadcast  over  tbe  CBS 

TV  Network) 

VIETNAM ;   Voicrs  IN  OPPoamoN 

(Moderator:    CBS    National    CotTespondent 

firic  Sevareld;  Summary  and  analysis;  CBS 

News  Correspondent  George  Herman  CBS 

News  Correspondent  Marvin  Kolb) 

ANNonNcxa.  This  Is  a  CBS  News  Special 
Report  Vietnam :  Voices  m  OpposlUon.  Here 
U  CBS  News  NaUonal  Correspondent  Eric 
Sevareld. 

SxvABEm.  Oood  evening.  Three  weeks  ago 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
ruled  that,  since  President  Nlson  had  ad- 
dressed the  country  five  times  In  prime  eve- 
ning time  between  last  November  and  this 
June  on  matters  relating  to  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, the  networlcs  were  obliged  to  afford. 
I  quote.  "One  more  uninterrupted  oppor- 
tunity," unquote,  to  appropriate  spokesmen 
to  present  viewpoints  contrasting  with  those 
of  tbe  President. 

Accordingly,  tonight  we  will  present  five 
critics,  with  differing  a^iproaches  and  from 
different  fields,  of  the  President's  Indochina 
poUcy.  Our  guests  will  be  Senator  Fran^ 
Church.  Dr.  Oeorge  Wald,  MaJor-(3eneral 
Thomas  A.  Lane.  Sam  Brown  and  Lleutenant- 
Oeneral  James  M.  Oavln. 

When  you've  heard  them  all,  my  oot- 
leagues.  Mamn  K&lb  and  Oeorge  Herman, 
and  I  may  have  some  obserratlor.s. 

Our  first  guest  Is  Senator  Frank  Church, 
Democrat  of  Idaho.  Senator  Church  was  co- 
sponsor  of  tbe  Cooper-Church  Amendment, 
which  prohibited  maintaining  American 
comtiat  troops  or  military  advisers  in  (Cam- 
bodia after  July  Ist.  Senator  Church  Is  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

CHuacu.  What  was  It  that  Alice  sold  when 
she  fell  down  tbe  rabbit  hole  and  found  her- 
self m  Wonderland?  "Curlouser  and  curl- 
ouser."  That's  the  way  It's  l>een  with  the 
debate  on  the  war.  It's  grown  curlouser  and 
curlouser.  I'm  not  speaking  of  the  violent 
protest,  either  way,  the  campus  radicals  or 
the  draft-card  burners  or  tbe  hard-hats.  I'm 
speaitlng,  rather,  of  the  responsible  debate 
over  tbe  war  which  the  press  has  stylized 
as  that  between  the  bawks  and  the  doves. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  this  debate 
Is  that  It  bos  long  since  been  won  by  the 
doves.  But  the  doves  don't  know  It  and  the 
hawks  keep  pretending  that  It  Isn't  so. 

From  the  beginning,  from  the  time  that 
the  United  States  fir^t  took  over  the  vrar  in 
Vietnam,  the  doves  have  stood  for  two  basic 
prDposittons-  First,  a  negotiated  peace,  and 
second,  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

Now.  today,  after  six  vears  of  blood  and 
sacrifice,  what  Is  the  official  poilcy  of  the 
Oovemmeot?  As  President  NUon  explains 
It.  be  Is  seeking  two  objectives:  a  negotiated 
acUJement  In  Paris  and  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam.  The 
two  things  that  the  doves  have  stood  for  all 
along. 

Tbe  second  curiosity  alMUt  the  debate  Is 
ttiat  the  bawks.  as  they  move  toward  the 
position  of  tbe  doves,  as  this  gap  between 
tbe  two  sides  closes,  the  argument  grows 
more  intense  and  more  inflamed.  The  less 
there  is  to  argue  aliout.  tbe  hotter  the  argu- 
ment gets.  Every  trick  cf  the  trade  Is  em- 
ployed. President  NUon  sternly  warns  us 
against  a  precipitous  withdrawal,  which  no 
responsible  critic  of  the  war  has  ever  urged 
in  the  first  place.  And  oU  at  once,  whether  we 
should  withdraw  Is  forgotten,  as  the  argu- 
ment shifts  to  when.  All  sorts  of  bills  are 
Introduced  In  Congress  of  setting  deadlines 
and  schedules.  Vic*  President  Agnew  hsa  s 
field  day  castigating  the  sponsors  of  these 
schedules  as  defeatists,  appeasers.  arclutects 
of  surrender. 

Yet  these  proposed  tlmetAblee  actually  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  withdrawal  that 
President  Nixon  has  publicly  placed  Into  ef- 
fect, tbe  pace  of  tb&t  wltiidravral.  We  laicw 
that  tbe  AdmlnlstnUon  has  a  timetable.  We 
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know  thai  it  must  have  been  communicsted 
to  S&lgon.  And  since  anything  Saigon  knows 
18  quickly  grapevined  to  Hanoi,  the  truth 
lA  that  only  the  American  people  have  been 
left  In  the  dark 

Now.  that's  how  specious,  that's  bow  alily 
the  debate  on  the  war  has  become.  L*t's  Just 
set  aside  partisanship.  Let's  set  aside  polltacB. 
u  we  should  where  a  war  la  concerned  If 
President  NUton,  through  negoUatlona  tied 
to  withdrawal,  is  doing  what  the  crlUcs  have 
asked,  then  why  keep  heckling  him?  Why  not 
Just  give  him  all  the  elbow  room  he  thinks 
he  needs  to  work  things  out? 

Well,  there  are  two  good  reaAona  why  the 
doves  can't  claim  their  victory  and  retire. 
T*wo  major  tasks  still  remain  lo  be  performed. 
Plrtt  of  all.  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  sure  that  the  current  with- 
drawal of  American  force*  from  South  Viet- 
nam remains  as  Irreversible  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  pledges.  For  Its  Ume  to  cocne  home 
from  Vietnam.  We  have  done  all  that  one 
government  can  do  for  another  out  there. 
We've  waged  the  longest  war  in  our  hiJtorj 
Just  to  furnish  the  Saigon  Government  with 
an  AmiTican  shield,  behind  which  to  huUd 
Its  own  military  strength  and  political  sta- 
bQlty.  At  our  expense,  we  have  trained  and 
equipped  a  South  Vletnameee  Army  that  has 
far  greater  flre-power  and  Is  five  tlmea  the 
size  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  It  In  the 
field. 

Saigon  K  now  In  a  poalUon  to  take  back 
the  war.  if  U  ever  will  be  If  Its  armies  fight, 
the  goremment  will  be  saved.  If  Its  armies 
don't  fight,  the  government  cant  be  saved. 
After  all.  we  didn't  promise  to  make  South 
Vietnam  the  61st  American  state.  Every 
promise  we  made  we've  kept  They  may  have 
been  imprudent  promises  but  we've  kept 
them  For  six  long  years  we  hsve  waged  a  civil 
war  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government  that 
has  yet  to  demonstrate  thst  It  possesses  the 
majority  support  of  Its  own  people  We  fought 
this  war  out  Mn  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world,  in  a  country  that's  much  too  weak 
and  much  too  small  ever  to  threaten  the 
United  States  tn  Its  Jungles  we  have  lost  60.- 
000  dead  and  nearly  300.000  maimed  and 
wounded,  and  we  have  spent  over  a  hundred 
billion  dollars,  and  Its  enough. 

Now  that  we  are  leaving  at  last,  we  must 
make  cer*  iln  that  nothing  Is  allowed  to  turn 
us  around  and  take  us  back  tn  sgmln. 

Now.  the  final  task  of  the  doves — and  Ifs 
one  that's  far  from  accomplished — is  to  cut 
the  umbilical  cord  which  stlU  tlea  up  so 
tightly  to  Saigon.  t»  the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 
We  must  not  leave  behind  in  hoetage  to 
Saigon  a  veetlgal  force  of  Americans-  Mr. 
Thleu  wants  50.000  of  our  troops  left  In  his 
country  to  guarantee  his  future.  But  the 
United  States  has  no  need  to  maintain  a 
military  foothold  In  Indo-chlna.  It  would 
keep  us  perched  on  top  of  a  powder  keg.  It 
would  postpone  the  day.  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  when  an  Indigenous  settle- 
ment Is  reached  among  the  Vietnamese.  And 
It  would  exacerbate  against  any  Improve- 
ment In  our  relations  with  China,  which 
should,  over  the  long  term,  be  the  central 
objective  of  American  foreign  policy  in  Asia. 
Surely  our  Korean  experience  ought  to  be 
warning  enough  sgalnat  converting  South 
Vietnam  Into  another  American  military  out- 
post on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seventeen 
years  after  the  end  of  the  fighting,  we  are 
still  locked  in  Korea  At  vast  expense,  we 
have  kept  an  American  Army  there  all  these 
years  and  now.  as  fiscal  pressures  force  a 
reduction  in  that  Army,  an  indignant  Korean 
Oovernmeot  Is  demanding  three  billion  dol- 
lars more  in  military  assistance,  ss  sever- 
ance pay 

So  the  final  rcnuUnlng  service  that  the 
dovfK  can  perform  for  their  country  Is  to  In- 
ilst  that  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  frtm 
Vietnam  truly  leads  to  the  Vietnam taatlon  erf 
this  war.  It  must  not  become  a  device  for 
lowering  and  then  perpetuating  an  American 


military  presence  In  South  Vietnam  for  the 
Indefinite  future. 

Our  long  ordeal  in  this  mistaken  war  must 
end.  The  gathering  crisis  in  our  own  land. 
the  deepening  divisions  among  our  own 
people  the  festering,  unattended  problems 
here  at  home,  bear  far  more  Importantly 
upon  the  future  of  our  Republic  than  any- 
thing we  have  ever  had  at  stake  out  In 
Indochina. 

That's  what  the  doves  have  been  saying. 
And  Uielr  opposition  to  this  war  through 
the  years  has  been  based  on  the  highest 
concept  of  patriotism.  Not  the  patriotism  of 
conformity,  but  the  patriotism  of  Senator 
Carl  Sherta,  a  dissenter  from  an  earlier 
period  in  our  history,  who  proclaimed,  "Our 
country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right  to  be 
kept  right  When  wrong  to  be  put  right." 
Scv&KKiD.  Dr.  Oeorge  Wald  Is  Hlgglns  Pro- 
resaor  of  Biology  at  Harvard  University  and 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prlae  In  19C7.  Since  early 
1M9.  Dr.  Wald  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  speaking  In  opposition  to  the  war  and 
ft.tempUng  to  bridge  the  communications 
gap  between  young  people  and  their  elders. 

WU.D  Ten  minutes  on  the  Vietnam  war 
makes  me  think  of  that  monk  who  was  asked 
to  give  the  essence  of  Christianity  while 
standing  on  one  foot.  He  replied,  "Do  unto 
others  ss  you  would  hsve  them  do  unto 
you."  Those  were  Jesus's  words,  as  Jesus  said, 
"That  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  for  those 
words  bad  t>een  ipf>ken  In  Leviticus  cen- 
turies before  That  makes  a  good  place  to 
begin.  For  we  are  destroying  a  land  and  a 
people,  the  land  and  the  people  that  we  say 
came  to  save.  In  South  Vietnam  we  are  said 
to  generate  mass  expression — 100.000  civilian 
casualties  a  year,  millions  of  peasants  are 
refugees.    A    society    Is    in    chaos. 

In  that  smaU  country  we  have  destroyed 
foreau  over  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
Slate  of  Massachusetw.  Great  expanses  of 
flat  fields,  rice  paddles,  with  not  a  military 
objecuve  anywhere  in  sight  The  B-&2  bomb 
craters  are  edge  to  edge.  And  at  what  a  coat 
to  us.  Forty  three  thousand  American  dead. 
385.000  wounded.  The  President  has  spoken 
of  It  as  Americas  finest  hour.  Many  Ameri- 
cans think  otherwise.  They  think  more 
highly    of    our    history    than    that. 

It  has  already  been  by  far  the  longest  war 
in  American  history.  We  ask  when  is  U  going 
to  end.  The  President  seems  to  be  flghriug  oO 
everv  attempt  to  set  a  limit  on  it.  He  ex- 
plains that.  Just  as  he  needs  more  nuclear 
weapons,  the  ABM.  the  MIRV.  so  that  he 
can  negotiate  disarmament  from  a  poslilcn 
of  strength,  so  he  needs  an  unlimited  war  so 
that  he  can  negotiate  peace.  He  says  he  has 
a  plan  to  end  the  war.  It  doesnt  look  quite 
like  that  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
plan  is  rather  to  professional  Ixe  the  war  and 
to  instltutlonallae  it. 

Whenever  Mr.  Nixon  talks  about  with- 
drawing troopa  or  limiting  their  tise.  another 
world  always  creeps  in.  He  talks  of  pulling 
out  or  not  using  ground  troops,  ground 
forces.  He  doesnt  say  much  about  the  so- 
called  support  forces.  What's  that  about? 

Well,  the  ground  forces,  they're  the  In- 
fantry. And  that's  where  the  draftees  are. 
Those  draftees  are  taking  plenty  of  punish- 
ment More  than  half  the  deaths  In  Viet- 
nam are  In  the  Infantry,  two  to  tree  times 
the  casualty  rale  of  the  other  services.  As 
Senator  Stennis  said  in  the  Senate  the  other 
day,  "You  couldn't  get  men  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing  for  pay."  That's  why.  he  said,  It  was 
necessary  to  go  on  drafting  ihem. 

Pulling  out  the  ground  forces,  that  means 
pulling  out  the  draftees,  the  main  source  of 
opposition  to  the  war  at  home  and  In  the 
services  themselves.  And  that  leave*  the  sup- 
p:>rt  forces,  the  profeaslonals.  to  go  on  with 
the  shelUng.  the  bombing,  the  napalmlng. 
the  defoliation,  the  destruction  of  crops.  For 
ht>w  long?  Perhaps  Indefinitely. 

How  many  of  those  support  forces  will  be 
left?  Well.  Its  hard  to  eay.  We've  heard  all 
kinds  of  things.  But  It  looks  to  many  observ- 


ers ax  thouRh  It  wUl  be  about  200.000  It 
would  lake  about  that  many  Americans  to 
keep  the  present  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  South  Vietnam  and  our  new  client, 
the  government  of  Lon  Nol.  In  Cambodia. 

It  all  goes  along  with  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
named  that  by  President  Nixon.  The  NUon 
doctrine  bolls  down  to  Asians  fighting  Asians. 
And  we'll  pay.  We'll  pay  them  and  well  give 
them  all  the  tools.  And  then  that  war  can  go 
on  Interminably,  It  can  be  a  permanent  war, 
like  ieB4.  I  used  to  argue  against  the  Domi- 
no Theory.  I  thought  It  was  wrong.  But  I 
was  wrong.  The  Domino  Theory  is  doing 
fine.  We  started  In  South  Vietnam  and  then 
went  Into  Laos  and  now  we're  In  Cambodia, 
and  we  have  Thailand  In  our  corner  all  the 
time.  Asians  to  fight  Asians. 

We  already  have  so-called  Asian  allies. 
TheyTe  not  there  to  fight,  as  we  hare  re- 
cenUy  learned  In  the  Senate.  They're  there 
to  give  the  appearance  of  being  allies,  and 
at  a  aUff  price.  Fifty  million  dollars  a  year  to 
Thailand  to  buy  11,000  man.  An  American  of- 
ficer was  quoted  the  other  day  as  saying  that 
those  Tals  would  fight  only  if  the  VIetcoDg 
got  between  them  and  the  PX. 

Tblrty-elght.  point,  eight  million  doUara 
To  bring  over  3500  Flllplnoes.  Soon  It  waa 
1.000.  and  now  they're  all  gone.  They  nevtr 
(ought  at  ail.  And  the  Thai  and  South  Ko- 
rc«n  troops  have  been  getting  twice  the  al- 
knrancaa  that  American  O  I.'s  get.  The  Senata 
Just  voted  the  other  day  that  that  has  to 
■top.  But  that's  the  way  It's  been  up  till 
now. 

Those  Asian  allies,  they're  Just  so  that  «• 
can  say  we  have  them.  It's  Just  like  that 
rigged  elaetlon  in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  less 
to  elect  a  government  than  to  permit  Mr. 
Nixon  to  talk  sbout  it  as  the  eleot«d  govern- 
ment. It  coats  a  lot  of  money.  3B  bUlton  dol- 
lars a  year  for  the  war  and  10.2  billion  dol- 
lars this  year  for  new  arma.  And  all  of  that 
is  pure  Inflation. 

It  would  all  be  wOTth  It  if  we  were  only 
defending  our  freedoms  and  our  democracy. 
We're  told  we're  fighting  communism.  Which 
communism?  There  are  all  kinds  nowadays. 
And  I  don't  like  any  of  them.  But  neither  do 
I  like  fascism.  We  were  told  we  fought  World 
War  n  to  get  rid  of  fascism,  and  now.  in  a 
kind  of  mindless  antl-communlsm.  we  have 
gathered  together  and  support  the  biggest 
collection  of  military  dlctatorHhips  that  has 
ever  existed.  The  free  world — nice  phraae — 
now  includes  Spain,  Greece.  Brazil  and  South 
Vietnam.  Let  Lt  General  Khiem.  the  Premier 
of  South  Vietnam,  tell  you  about  it.  He  say*. 
'Democracy  with  peace  is  not  so  hard.  Dic- 
tatorship with  war  Is  not  so  hard  But  democ- 
racy with  war  is  practically  Impossible."  A 
smart  generaJ  and  a  lesson  for  us. 

I  think  this  war  is  not  defending  freedom 
anywhere,  least  of  all  here.  It's  altogether  in- 
compatible with  our  American  tradition,  with 
all  that  we  have  stood  for  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  world.  It  has  by  now  become  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  American  democracy. 
It  has  to  stop, 

Sevaskid.  Our  next  guest  Is  Major  General 
Thomas  A.  Lane  General  Lane,  a  West  Point 
graduate,  served  on  General  MacArthur's 
World  War  11  staff  and  held  several  command 
posts  in  the  Army,  Including  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  retired  in 
1062  to  lecture  and  write  a  newspaper  colimm 
on  government  policy.  A  former  president  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  he  la 
the  author  of  several  books  General  Lane's 
criticism  of  Administration  policy  is  based 
on  his  belief  In  the  need  for  a  •■win"  strategy 
tn  Indochina. 

Lank  The  long  war  of  attrition  tn  Viet- 
nam, the  division  and  strife  at  home,  are  the 
consequences  of  bad  national  policy.  When 
our  leaden  commit  the  nation  to  an  errone- 
ous war  policy,  they  shatter  national  unity. 
The  people  know  the  poUcy  Ls  wrong.  They 
withhold  approval,  they  search  for  alt«t»»- 
tlve  solutions. 
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In  Vietnam.  United  States  policy  has  been 
based  on  the  proposition  that  if  we  Jiist  keep 
on  fighting  a  war  of  attrition  the  enemy  will 
in  time  recognise  our  resolution  and  will  stop 
fighting.  That  propoGlUon  is  contrary  to 
everything  man  has  ever  learned  about  war 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  There  la  no 
support  In  reason  or  In  experience  for  such 
war  policy.  What  all  human  history  doe* 
tell  us  la  that  wan  miut  be  ended  quickly 
and  decisively  by  the  side  which  Is  able  to  do 
so. 

Zn  VletCLom  that  side  Is  our  side.  But  our 
Presidents  have  failed  to  do  what  every  con- 
sideration of  prudence  and  wisdom  required 
them  to  do.  In  this  period,  our  people  have 
been  exposed  to  a  mase  of  propaganda 
ligalnst  winning  the  war.  The  thrust  of  gov- 
ernment propaganda  is  logical  because  the 
government  bad  decided  not  to  win.  The 
thrust  of  enemy  propaganda  Is  logical  be- 
cause the  enemy  does  not  want  us  to  win. 

But  why  have  our  news  media,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  fallen  In  line?  No  doubt 
they  believe  the  government  propaganda 
that  a  sliarp  repulse  of  conununlst  aggressloo 
might  start  World  War  UI. 

Let  us  turn  to  this  map  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  examine  some  of  the  re&litlea  of  this  war. 
North  Vietnam  has  a  population  of  30  mil- 
lion. Laos.  Thailand.  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  have  a  combined  population  of  00 
million.  Can  these  free  countries  protect 
themselves  against  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion? Of  course  they  can.  Why  haven't  they 
done  so?  Because  the  United  States  has  im- 
posed limitations  on  these  countries  which 
made  their  defense  impossible. 

In  1061.  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  began  his  st- 
uck on  South  Vietnam.  President  Diem 
wanted  to  hit  and  destroy  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  operating  from  bases  In  Laos. 
President  Kennedy  said  no,  if  you  move  into 
Laos  you  will  expand  the  war.  You  must  de- 
fend yourself  In  South  Vietnam. 

That  was  the  crucial  error  of  this  war.  It 
made  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  Impos- 
sible It  invited  the  aggression  which  fol- 
lowed. 

South  Vietnam  could  defend  Itself  against 
an  attack  from  the  North.  The  border  at  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  is  only  45  miles  long.  It 
could  be  secured  with  the  forces  available. 
But  It  is  clearly  Imposalble  to  seal  off  the  long 
border  of  South  Vietnam  with  Laos  and  Cam- 
twdla.  It  Is  across  this  border  that  the  war 
has  been  waged,  with  the  enemy  having 
sanctuary  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  our  forces 
could  only  w^t  for  the  enemy  to  attack,  then 
try  to  punish  him  before  he  returned  to  bis 
sanctuaries,  we  could  not  tell  where  he 
would  strike  next.  We  could  nol  protect  the 
people.  And  because  we  could  not  protect 
the  people,  those  who  openly  supported  the 
government  did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

If  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
alow  to  give  open  support  to  their  govern- 
ment, that  is  only  because  the  government 
could  not  protect  them  from  the  enemy  re- 
prisals. Their  government  was  made  helpless 
by  the  sanctuary  which  United  Sutes  policy 
had  granted  to  the  enemy. 

Under  these  conditions  of  warfare,  an 
army  of  one  million  men  in  South  Vietnam 
c&nnot  defend  the  country  from  an  army  of 
100.000  men  in  the  sanctuaries.  But  let  us 
end  the  sanctuary.  Let  us  send  300.000  of  our 
men  across  the  border  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
They  wilt  do  so  and  the  war  will  be  ended.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  North  could  not  have  waged 
this  war  against  the  South  without  the  ad- 
^-antage  of  sanctuary  granted  by  the  United 
States. 

Why  you  will  ask.  have  our  leaders  given 
the  enemy  advantage  that  is  so  costly  to  our 
fighting  men  and  to  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies.  The  answer  Is  hope  and  fear.  Com- 
munist policy  has  tised  the  carrot- and-sttck 
tactic  against  our  leaders.  It  has  held  out 
hopes  of  peace  through  disarmament  and  de- 
tente to  soften  their  resolution.  It  has  hinted 


at  Intervention  by  Red  China  If  the  United 
Stateii  tried  to  defeat  North  Vietnam.  These 
false  hopes  and  Idle  lean  have  held  our  lead- 
ers in  a  state  of  Intellectual  paralysis  since 
President  Kennedy's  defeat  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

It  appeara  from  the  testimony  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  associates  that  he  lived  in 
continuing  fear  of  starting  World  War  in. 
This  waa  the  root  of  his  war  policy,  the  ex- 
planation of  his  Inaction  when  the  Pueblo 
was  seized.  I  say  this  was  an  unwarranted 
fear.  Decisions  on  war  policy  ore  not  taken  by 
communist  leaders  out  of  pique  or  face- 
saving.  These  men  are  Influenced  only  by 
the  prospect  of  winning.  U  you  are  a  puab- 
over,  they  will  push,  no  matter  bow  big  you 
are.  If  you  are  not  a  ptisbover,  they  will  not 
push. 

Red  China  Is  a  weak  country.  It  could  not 
intervene  against  the  United  States  unless 
It  were  assured  that  the  United  States  would 
not  strike  back.  With  such  aesurance.  it 
would  be  free  to  intervene,  This  is  the  con- 
dition under  which  Red  China  Intervened  in 
Korea. 

But  why  should  the  United  States  Invite 
Red  China's  intervention  with  a  policy  which 
exempts  Red  China  from  retaliation?  Tbc 
chief  responsibility  of  the  United  States  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  to  keep  Red  China  out  of 
the  conflict.  Our  allies  can  take  care  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  If  Red 
China  intervenes  we  shall  treat  It  as  a  bel- 
ligerent. We  shall  bomb  China  and  support 
ihe  overthrow  of  the  Red  regime.  If  this  is 
our  policy.  Red  China  will  not  Intervene  In 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  Red  leaders  know 
that  such  a  response  by  the  United  States 
would  end  their  dictatorship  over  the  Chinese 
people. 

I  say  that  the  United  States  can  maintain 
the  peace  and  protect  our  world  truta  com- 
munist aggression  If  we  have  the  wit  and 
resoluiion  lo  use  our  power  effectively.  Both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  respect  our 
power.  No  one  in  the  world  can  make  war 
against  the  United  States  today  unless  we 
create  the  conditions  which  enable  them  to 
do  »o.  This  Ls  precisely  what  our  leaders  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  decade.  That  Is  why 
we  are  at  war. 

Why  have  our  leaden  served  the  country 
BO  f>oorly  in  the  past  decade  Karl  von 
Clausewltz.  the  German  authority  on  war, 
said  that  war  Is  simple  but  not  easy.  He 
meant  that  what  must  be  done  Is  eimple.  but 
few  men  have  the  moral  courage  to  do  It.  So 
It  has  been.  Our  Presidents  have  sought  es- 
cape from  the  reality  of  war  in  the  Illusion 
that  peace  can  be  negotiated.  I  can  asstire 
you  ttiat  our  leaders  will  never  negotiata 
peaoe  with  the  Conununlst  powen.  The 
Oommunist  leaden  said  so  60  yean  ago  and 
they  have  never  wavered  m  their  resolution. 

Because  our  leaden  have  nfused  to  win 
the  war.  some  crltaca  have  alleged  that  we 
cannot  win  That  Ls  of  course  sheer  nonsense. 
We  can  win  easily  with  the  forces  now  In  the 
field.  We  Just  have  never  had  a  President 
with  the  wit  and  the  will  to  win  That  is  the 
only  reason  why  ihls  Communist  aggression 
waa  not  stopped  in  ite  Infancy  a  decade  ago. 

At  the  end  of  April,  after  Prince  Sihanouk 
had  been  deposed  frosn  the  Government  of 
Cambodia,  President  Nixon  had  authorUed 
an  attack  against  the  enemy  bases  In  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary.  The  border  areas  were 
cleared,  and  in  ccmsequence  the  southern 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  vir- 
tually free  from  war.  Since  May,  the  big  bat- 
tles have  occurred  in  the  northern  provinces 
facing  the  Laotian  sanctuary. 

Why  has  President  Nixon  failed  lo  clean 
out  their  sanctuary?  If  he  destroys  the  en- 
emy there,  he  will  secure  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  will  also  secure  Cambodia  against 
North  Vietnamese  attack.  The  Job  can  be 
done  by  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  All 
they  need  is  our  moral  and  material  support. 

When  these  are  the  realities  of  war.  how 


can  President  Nixon  retreat  from  Vietnam 
before  repulsing  the  Communist  aggreealoo. 
Is  he  content  to  decrease  our  casualttee  white 
Increasing  the  loeses  of  our  ally?  That  U 
what  has  happened  under  the  Nixon  policy. 
Is  this  what  we  now  call  peace  with  honor? 
Why  dont  we  win  the  war,  end  the  fighung 
and  then  come  home?  After  the  disgraceful 
response  which  our  intellectuals  gave  to  our 
attack  on  Cambodian  sanctuarlee  tn  May.  can 
the  Preetdent  believe  that  the  people  would 
support  him  In  an  attack  on  the  Laotian 
sanctuary?  Are  our  people  today  so  disen- 
chanted with  the  mistakes  of  our  govern- 
ment that  they  are  turning  In  despair  to  an 
even  worse  policy,  that  of  quitting  in  the 
face  of  enemy  pressure? 

In  recent  yean  the  propaganda  against 
victory  haa  foreclosed  the  one  course  of  ac- 
tion which  could  have  bought  peace.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  victory  tn  Vietnam  Is 
not  only  possible.  It  Is  easy.  And  when  vic- 
tory Is  possible.  It  is  tragic  to  go  on  fighting 
as  we  are  doing  today  or  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  clvULcation  to  the  bluater  of  a 
decadent  oommunlsm,  as  some  leaden  pro- 
poee.  We  have  the  means  to  win,  but  ao  far 
we  have  lacked  the  wisdom  to  do  so. 

Aknouncxk.  Vietnam:  Voices  in  Oppod- 
Uon.  iPlll  continue  after  this  pause  for  station 
identification. 

VcTTNAM.  Voicee  In  Opposition  continues. 
Here  again  Ls  Eric  Sevareld. 

ScvAxxro.  ^>eaklng  next  will  be  Sam 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  37.  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Redlands.  California, 
and  holds  a  masten  degree  m  political  sci- 
ence from  Rutgen.  He  has  also  studied  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Mr.  Brown 
was  the  organiser  of  Students  tor  McCarthy 
and  served  as  a  national  coordinator  of  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee. 

BaowN.  I'm  honored  that  CBS  has  asked 
me  to  be  here  tonight  to  talk  about  peace  in 
Indochina.  But  I'm  sorry  that  It  was  not 
possible  for  many  other  people  to  be  here 
In  my  place.  Everyone  knows  that  young 
people,  even  those  pushing  38  like  myself. 
have  been  active  in  opposing  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  there  are  many,  many  otheni. 

The  business  community,  for  example,  un- 
dentands  that  the  war  bos  done  tremendous 
damage  to  our  economy.  That's  why  the  pres- 
ident of  IBM,  the  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  the  president  of  the  Dreyfus  Fund, 
these  and  many  other  buslnessffleo  have 
spoken  out  In  favor  of  an  early  end  to  the 
war.  I  speak  here  of  big  bustneaz  and  Wall 
Street.  But  who  knows  how  many  small 
buslnesamen  have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doon  because  of  the  drain  in  Vietnam  and 
the  resulting  Inflation? 

More  and  more  working  people  are  also 
against  this  war.  After  all,  they  pay  most 
heavily  for  Vietnam  in  extra  taxes,  infla- 
tion and  Job  layoffs.  People  who  feel  their 
earnings  squeeeed  by  inflation  realise  that 
their  homes  suffer  from  the  two  million  doi- 
lan  which  our  leaden  send  to  Vietnam  every 
hour,  day  after  day.  week  after  week,  year 
after  year. 

Their  homes  also  suffer  because  the  bur- 
den of  military  service  foils  more  heavily  on 
the  sons  of  working  people  than  on  those  of 
the  more  affluent.  The  doUan  dont  come 
back  and  neither  do  many  of  the  men.  The 
leaden  of  the  auto  worken,  the  clothing 
worken.  the  meatpacken,  and  many  other 
unions,  oppose  the  war  I  wish  they  could  be 
here  to  tril  you  why 

Many  of  the  people  who  designed  our  Viet- 
nam policy  have  spoken  out  recently  for 
an  end  to  American  Involvement  there. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Olfford 
and  former  Undersecretary  of  State  Nichols? 
Katzenbach  are  now  outspokenly  against  the 
war  Cyrus  Vance  and  Ambassador  Ave'rell 
HarrlmaTi.  who  were  sent  to  Paris  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  negotiate  peace,  now  call  for 
our  withdrawal. 

Military  personnel,  ail  the  way  from  re- 
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tired  «ener»ls  and  »<lmlr»i»  to  tbouiaiiOii  ot 
men  Bghting  in  the  Iront  line,  question  our 
Dollcy  in  Vietnam. 

Tftese  days  ectually  oolj  a  amall  mlnorliy 
of  (.rout  ewremut*  wgues  that  conimulng 
the  war  In  Vietnam  l»  necessary,  ""at  It  a 
luat  or  that  it  1.  good  lor  Atnerlca.  Th« 
movement  lor  peace  la  no  ">"«"  ».'™^; 
group  on  the  margin  ot  American  society.  It 
Is  strong  everywhere,  in  every  occupation.  In 
every  walk  of  life. 

Many  of  these  people  could  speak  more 
forcefully  and  eloquently  '"an  I  But  then 
even  President  NUon  has  Mid  that  he  is 
against  the  war.  that  military  vlcwry  Is  not 
^Ihle  and  that  we  -ek  no  mlUtar,  solu- 
rion  to  the  war.  He  was  elected  on  his  Pronilse 
to  bring  American  soldiers  home  from  Viet- 
nam, just  as  President  Johnson  was  elected 
on  hU  promise  not  to  send  American  sol- 
diers there.  And  President  Nlion  bas  told 
us  again  and  again  that  he  will  bring  them 
home.  And  yet  the  war  continues.  Poif  ^"°- 
dred  thousand  American  troops  are  stUl  In 

the  field.  And  •PP""'™"'?  '^"^  *"!^ 
c«ns  and  3SO.00O  Vietnamese  have  died  sliice 
the  president  told  us  he  had  a  P  " J"' 
peace  The  tragedy  Is  that  the  Admli^lstra- 
VSn  IS  dragging  on  a  war:  and  It  Is  no  longer 
willing  to  Justify  or  to  defend  It. 

gve^  tune  President  NUon  goes  on  tele- 
vision he  says  he  wants  to  get  out.  He  an- 
nounces a  few  withdrawals  for  the  distant 
future  And  yet  every  montb  there  arc  hazy 
new  commltmenu  driving  us  deeper  ana 
deeper  into  Cambodia  and  iJios 

We  heard  last  April  that  we  couldn  t  get 
out  of  Vietnam  until  we  got  Into  Cambodia 
And  the  administration  Is  now  talking  as  u 
the  defense  ot  the  Cambodian  regime  U  nec- 
essary for  peace  in  Vietnam  or  the  safety  ol 

So  this  war  that  no  one  wanu  continues. 
Theres  nothing  new  in  talk  of  Vletnamlaa- 
uon.  President  Kennedy  tatted  ot  training 
the  Vietnamese  President  Johnson  said.  We 
don  t  want  to  send  our  boys  to  do  the  Oght- 
ing  tor  Asian  boys.  Our  Government  hss  al- 
ways sought  to  turn  the  burden  ot  the  Bgbt- 
ing  over  to  the  Vietnamese." 

vletnamlEauon  is  simply  an  old  policy  with 

'  We  once  decUrtKl  that  our  objecuve  was 
to  stjy  in  Vietnam  until  we  won  the  war. 
Now  we  declare  that  we  will  stay  In  Viet- 
nam untU  the  Vietnamese  can  win  the  wsr. 
That  win  be  years  Mivbe  never  Meanwhl  e 
we  see  our  sons  and  brothers  march  off  to  die 
for  a  war  that  they  do  not  want,  and  we  see 
our  country  torn,  divided,  and  piralyMd. 

tn    these   tew    brief   minutes,  let   me   say 
some  plain  words  about  tbe  rejl  Issues  m 

VIetnsm.  ,  . ^ 

Plrs!  the  tiny  country  ot  Vietnam  Is  not 
essential  to  the  Nitlonal  Security  of  the 
United  States.  It  U  not  even  eaeentlal  to  the 
defense  ot  non-Communut  Asia.  The  largest 
countries  m  the  region.  India  and  Japan, 
have  not  supported  US  Po'"^?,  ""^  '"i^ 
men  or  their  money.  Our  principal  SEATO 
aUles  Prance.  Oreat  Britain,  and  Pakistan. 
have  Ignored  the  very  treaty  which  we  use 
to  cite  u  our  main  reason  tor  fighting  m 
Vietnam.  And  the  smaller  countries  ot  Asia 
have  sent  onlv  expeditionary  forces:  and  we 
now  learn  that  even  these  are  financed  wltb 
US.  tax  dollirs 

What  then,  keepa  us  In  Vietnam?  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said,  on  April  30th.  and  repeat- 
edly stated  hU  fear  that  America  would  be 
humUlated  It  we  withdrew  from  Vietnam. 
But  I  submit.  Mr  President,  thit  many 
of  us  have  enough  faith  In  our  country  to 
say  that  one  mUtaka  will  not  Irreparably 
damage  our  power,  our  prestige,  or  our 
morale 

Most  Americans  now  beUeve  that  the  war 
was  a  serious  mistake.  And  we  all  learned 
as  children  the  dimcult  lesson  that  the  worst 
course  IS  to  insut  that  we  are  right  when  we 
know  that  we  are  wrong.  How  hard  It  Is  to 
be  a  msn.  to  grow  up.  to  admit  our  mlstakea. 
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What  IS  humiliating.  Mr.  President,  Is  to 
watch  the  United  States  persist  In  the  error 
of  a  stubborn  chUd  as  we  waste  precious 
lives  trying  to  grind  a  kind  ot  triumph  from 
a  war  that  no  one  wants:  and  we  sU  think 
u  a  mlatAke. 

Our  withdrawal  from  Indochnla  will  de- 
feat only  the  foolish  notion  that  the  road  to 
mor  .  to  peace  lies  In  more  deaths,  malm- 
Ings  In  a  mistaken  war  in  a  small  country 
on  a  remote  continent.  When  It  comes  to 
this  war  the  only  way  tor  the  United  states 
to  humiliate  Itself  la  to  continue  But  what 
Is  It  that  prevents  a  poliucal  settlement  In 
Vietnam?  Unt  It  non-swerving  support  of 
the  Thieu-Kv  government  which  Jails  and 
purges  Its  opposiuon  whUe  Boating  on  a  sea 
ol  graft  and  corruption.  Can  we  honestly 
support  a  government  which  builds  tiger 
cages  for  lu  opponenU?  Censors  Its  news- 
paper? And  exUes  Its  crlUca?  I  know  that 
these  things  are  true.  I've  been  there.  I've 
seen  It. 

To  Insist  on  the  preservation  of  a  govern- 
ment which  does  not  command  the  support 
of  its  own  people  Is  not  to  seek  an  honorable 
peace.  It  Is  to  seek  a  dishonorable  victory. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  something  more 
about  the  growing  numbers  of  people  who 
want  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end.  I  am  more 
and  more  Impressed  with  how  many  dltlerent 
kinds  ot  Americans  want  It  ended  now:  not 
at  some  vague  date  In  the   future.  In  and 
around   my   home   town   ot   Council   Blulls. 
Iowa.  I've  talked  to  farmers,  workers,  home 
owners,  shop  keepers  who  are  Increasingly  for 
peace  now:  perhaps  It's  because  we  have  a 
suspicion    out    In    Iowa    ol    throwing    good 
money  after  bad.  Or  perhaps  a  casualty  has 
taken  someone  In  the  family  And  we  can  no 
longer  square  It.  Or  perhaps  we  have  always 
felt  that  we  shouldn't  fight  a  war  we  can't 
even  explain    In  any  case,  all  these  people 
have   something   in   common.   And   I    think 
what  we  share  Is  a  belief  in  America.  A  kind 
of  strained  talth  that  this  country  can  solve 
lu  problems  peacefully   and  constructively. 
That  Its  people  can  feel  united  and  at  home. 
And.  1  have  a  feeling  that  as  long  as  we're 
in   Vietnam   the   problems   are  not   getting 
solved  or  even  tackled.  Our  cities  are  crum- 
bling, our  schools  are  falling:   even  the  air 
we  breathe  Is  getting  thicker  and  thicker. 
And  we  sund  here  calling  one  another  names. 
Or  worse.  Practically  every  one  ot  us  Is  afraid 
that  the  war  u  destroying  otir  country. 

Msny  Americans  are  angered  at  violence. 
Whether  committed  In  the  name  of  ending 
the  war  or  In  the  name  of  law  and  order; 
and  I  am.  too.  No  committed  peace  advocate 
can    condone   violence.    For    violence    Is    no 
more    moral    In    settling   domestic   disputes 
than  It  u  in  foreign  ones.  But  this  Is  a  false 
issue.  For  all  of  u>  who  truly  believe  In  peace 
oppose   violence.  We  also  share  a  common 
desire  to  buUd  this  country,  not  to  tear  it 
down  We  still  believe  In  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy we  learned  from  our  parents  and  our 
teachers.  We  are  ready  to  devote  ourselves, 
eoch  In  his  own  way,  to  realize  that  Ameri- 
can dream    To  make  America  a  land  where 
equality    and    Justice   can    be   obtained    for 
everyone    It's  tough  work.  It  will  Uke  our 
fuU  capacity.  It  will  take  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  gets  us  working  together.  With- 
out hatred  and  abute    That's  why  we  try 
every  day  In  so  many   ways  with  so  many 
voices  to  tell  ycu.  Mr.  President.    "Stop  the 
killing  now.  Bnd  this  war.  And  let  us  have 
hope  " 

Thank  you. 

SxvsxiiD  Our  last  guest  Is  James  M.  Oavln, 
Chairman  ot  the  Board  of  Arthur  D.  Little 
and  msnager  of  their  Industrial  consulting 
firm.  General  Oavln  was  the  wartime  com- 
mander of  the  Eighty-Second  Airborne  Dlvl- 
sicn  He  retired  from  the  Army  In  1958  as 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  and 
later  served  as  President  Kennedy's  Ambas- 
sador to  France. 
OsnM.  FbUow  Americana.  I  am  pleased  to 


take  part  tn  thla  program  that  will  consider 
the  many  problems  besetting  our  country. 
and  particularly  those  In  relationship  to  our 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  do- 
mestic condition. 

First  of  all,  let  us  begin  with  ourselves  In 
constructive  creative  being  we  call  "human  . 
Sometimes  Irrational,  but  very  productive. 
There  was  a  time  when  man  thought  that 
he  was  the  center  of  lite  on  earth:  and.  In- 
deed, the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse Now  we  know  that  this  Is  not  true,  we 
are  guests  and  our  host  Is  nature.  Sometimes 
inhospitable.  But  usually  man  Is  the  trans- 
gressor. Man  continues  to  Increase  In  num- 
bers, then  to  Increase  In  extent :  to  contami- 
nate the  atmosphere,  to  pollute  the  water, 
use  the  resources  of  the  water,  use  the  re- 
sources of  land  with  little  thought  to  the 
future  as  he  ever  onward  pushes  the  gross 
national  product  upward. 

Now.  when  we  consider  man:  1  would  like 
to.  first  of  all,  say  a  word  about  man's  cen- 
tral capacity  to  do  things  to  frame.  A  Nobel 
Prize  wUiner  has  recently  described  It  as  » 
"cave  man's  brain".  Which  indeed  It  Is.  But 
It  13  more  than  that.  too.  It  Is  a  type  of  com- 
puter It  has  a  memory  core  to  store  and  re- 
trieve information.  It  has  several  kinds  or 
memory.    It    has    batteries    that    must    be 
charged   on   an    approximately   twenty-tour 
hour  cycle   There's  an  Interesting  aspect  of 
the  human  brain,  however,  that  concerns  all 
ot  us  in  man's  behavior;   and  that  Is.  the 
young  with  not  much  information  constantly 
thirst  for  more  Information  and  search  and 
challenge  and  see  heresies  quickly.  As  man 
gets  older:  particularly  It  he  ceases  to  learn. 
his  mind  begins  to  get  cluttered  up  and.  with 
Irrelevant  information.  Irrelevant  In  that  he 
can  not  understand  the  current  phenomenon 
in  which  he  finds  himself   As  a  consequence, 
he  resorts  to  slogans,  such  as  for  example: 
"Massive  retaliation  at  a  time  and  place  of 
their  choosing",  "Bigger  bank  for  a  buck", 
"Generation  Gap",  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Now  the  real  problem  of  man  today:  and 
Indeed  the  curse  of  mankind  la  his  Inability 
to  understand  contemporary  events.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  know  of  nothing  In  our  history  that  has 
been  so  costly  in  human  life,  m  our  Na- 
tional wealth,  and  Indeed  In  the  environment 
of  our  earth  as  that  catastrophic  affair.  And 
yet,  few  ot  us  seem  to  realize  that  our  In- 
volvement comes  about  because  we  do  not 
undersund  yet  that  all  of  man"s  pattern  In 
war  changed  with  Hiroshima.  For  no  longer 
can  man  grub,  scratch,  take  from  the  earth 
every  resource  he  could  get,  fabricate  weapon 
systems,  stockpile  them  In  his  arsenal  for. 
to  use  In  war:  then  use  the  total  arsenal  to 
accomplish  national  objectives  In  a  way  that 
he  thought  was  rational. 

Indeed  today,  many  nations  In  Increaslnft 
numbers  will  be  having,  gaining  atomic 
weapons.  And  already  every  man  on  eartli 
has  been  atfected  by  the  weapons  that  bavi> 
t>een  tested;  and  If  nuclear  war  were  to  b« 
fall  the  human  race,  not  only  would  many. 
many  be  killed:  but  those  surviving  would  bi> 
muled,  genes  would  be  muled,  they  wouln 
be  harmed.  And,  in  fact,  life  for  most  of  their 
wouldn't  be  worth  living. 

So  nuclear  war  Itself  Is  an  unacceptable, 
unthinkable  thing.  Well,  It  Isn't  that  the  pat- 
tern of  war  has  changed;  that  Is.  that  man 
will  not  b«  aggressive  and  kill:  Indeed,  they 
will  continue  as  long  as  they  are  on  earth. 
It  Is  that  the  rules  are  changed.  No  longer 
can  man  use  his  total  resources:  and  then 
think  not  of  the  consequences  that  will 
follow. 

Now.  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  this, 
ther«fore.  If  I  may. 

In  1958  I  retired  from  the  Armed  Forces: 
and  at  that  time  I  rather  tentatively  postu- 
lated the  theory  that  the  pattern  of  war 
had  changed.  And,  Indeed,  strategy  no  longer 
concerned  Itself  with  mere  shifting  of  fleets. 
and  so  forth,  and  armies  from  continent  to 
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continent.  It  wu  something  else.  In  what 
WBV?  What  else  was  It? 

Let'fi  ftay  a  word  about  that.  Strategy 
consl«t«  ol  those  things  that  one  does  be- 
fore going  to  war,  and  p*rtlcipatlng  In  tac- 
ucal  engagements.  Tactics  are  merely  the 
battles  that  arc  fought,  that  must  be  won 
in  the  theater  ol  war.  Now.  If  the  strategy 
IS  correct;  therefore,  the  war  will  be  won. 
But  If  the  tactical  battles  do  not  become 
neceuary,  a  successful  strategy  is  one  that 
enables  one  to  win  anyway.  As  1  thought 
about  this  some  time  ago.  and  wrou  about 
It  at  the  time:  U  seemed  to  me  that  the 
world  had  become  a  small  tactical  theater. 
A  Greek  once  said  that  he  could  control  a 
crowd  as  far  as  you  could  throw  a  stone. 
Man  can  throw  a  stone  from  any  point  on  the 
earth  to  any  other  now.  Almost  Instantly.  He 
can  cost  his  voice  to  any  point  on  the 
globe.  So  the  earth.  Indeed,  has  become  a 
small  tactical  theater. 

The  degree  of  our  misunderstanding  of 
this  Is  the  fact  that  we  still  call  long  range 
mlsalles  strategic  missiles  when.  In  fact,  they 
exist  to  engage  their  opposite  numbers  in 
a  would  be  enemy  country,  strategy,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  ever  since  HtroehUna, 
CDoalsts  of  the  domestic  condition  of  any 
nation,  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  what 
It  is  doing  about  its  future:  research  and 
technology. 

Now  I  mean  theae  In  the  broadest  seiue. 
Our  domestic  condition  refers  t:i  our  na- 
tional health  programs  which  to  me  are 
rather  appallingly  deficient  at  the  present 
time.  Our  educational  programs,  our  hous- 
ing programs.  What  are  we  doing  about  the 
ecology  of  our  life?  Improving  the  quality 
of  life?  Without  contamlnaUng  it  any  fur- 
ther. The  economy  must  be  one  that  Is  pro- 
ducuve  and  fulfills  our  needs  for  not  only 
matarUI  things  but  fulfills  our  spiritual 
needs  aa  well.  And.  of  coixrse.  we  must  con- 
stantly look  to  the  future  In  terms  of  re- 
search If  we  want  into  what  Is  new;  not 
only  material  things,  again,  but  new  things 
that  can  be  done  for  our  society. 

Well,  now.  to  the  exact  extent  that  we 
neglect  these  while  we  pursue  tactjcal  vic- 
tories In  Southeast  Asia;  to  that  extent,  in 
my  opinion,  we're  on  a  strategic  disaster 
course.  We  can  win  one  tactical  battle  after 
another  in  Southeast  Asia.  I've  been  there; 
I've  seen  our  counts  performed;  they've  been 
absolutely  splendid.  But  our  strategic  course 
is  a  disastrous  one.  We.  therefore,  must  bring 
that  involvement  to  an  end  aa  rapidly  as  we 
possibly  can.  And  then,  having  done  so. 
begin  to  pay  attention  to  the  important 
things  here  in  our  own  society. 

Well,  now.  I  touched  upon  tactics  and 
strategy.  In  national  defense  affairs,  there 
are  two  things  further  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion: that  Is.  the  recent  report  by  Mr.  Plti- 
hugh  on  the  reorgantcation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  believe  that  It  is  a 
splendid  report;  and  I  particularly  wotUd  Uke 
to  support  the  two  recommendations  that 
would  flrat  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
an  adequate  staff  and  the  second  one  that 
would  relieve  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  of 
their  dual  reflponsl  bill  ties  as  members  of  the 
chiefs  and  beads  of  their  own  services.  This 
puts  them  in  serious  conflict;  and  they  must 
be  separated.  And  then  the  aecond  report 
was  by  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas 
Gates,  on  an  all  volunteer  armed  forces.  I 
suggested  something  like  this  when  I  was  In 
the  Pentagon  some  years  ago  that  received 
rather  hostile  reception.  I  believe  It  was  a 
very  good  Idea;  however.  It  will  take  time. 
And  we  can  only  realize  It  when  we  tailor  our 
commitments  abroad  to  reality. 

Por  example,  we  should  extricate  ourselves 
from  Southeast  Asia  Just  as  promptly  as  we 
can.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  thinking  about 
cutting  back  otir  forces  In  Korea.  The  biggest 
mistake  of  all.  I  think.  Is  to  maintain  a  full 
strength  fle'd  army  In  Europe.  Twenty-flvc 
years  after  peace.  This  must  be  reduced  In 
scale  to  at  least  a  corps;  hopefully,  a  division. 


And  then,  we  cin  have  an  all  volunteer  armed 
forces.  Having  done  these  things.  I  believe 
We  can  begin  to  put  our  attention  where  It 
should  be  placed.  We  should  begin  to  think 
not  only  of  an  ever,  ever  growing  gross 
national  product  while  we  take  all  the  re- 
sources: the  fresh  water,  the  clean  air.  the 
timber,  the  minerals  of  our  land  and  expend 
them  and  expending  continuously  In  an 
ever  growing  gnxa  national  product. 

We  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  oi  net 
national  product.  And,  indeed,  I  think  It  la 
high  time  that  we  think  in  t«rms  of  our 
vanous  levels  of  gjvcrnme.'ii  flxliig  respon- 
sibility on  Industry  to  the  extent  that  these 
materials  used  then  reprocesfed  for  further 
use.  You  see.  txiay,  everything  comes  out 
of  the  private  sector  once  having  hand,  gone 
into  the  bandi  of  the  private  uier.  It's  up 
to  the  public  to  dlspoae  of  all  the  waite. 
Seven  million  automobllas  a  year,  for  ex- 
ample, things  of  this  sort. 

I  think  this  must  be  gotten  under  control. 
And  we  mutt  plan  so  that  our  children  in 
the  future  w;il  have  the  Icind  of  things  they 
need,  the  kind  of  a  life  we  would  like  them 
to  have. 

Well.  now.  l&dles  and  gentlemen,  I've  talked 
about  a  few  problems;  but  I  would  like  to 
say  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  Important 
aspect  oi  our  dally  lives.  And  It  Is  this: 

We  need  Intelligent,  well  informed,  ac- 
tivism to  the  extent  that  we  have  only  the 
very  best  of  people  serving  us  In  public  otBce. 
I  think  that  Informed  activism  Is  a  form 
of  patriotism;  indeed,  perhaps,  the  highest 
form  of  patriotism  our  country  needs.  More 
patriotism.  In  fact,  this  Is  what  our  country 
deserves. 

SavAaoD.  You  have  heard  five  entice  of 
the  President's  war  policy,  four  so-called 
doves  who  want  out  and  one  General  Lane, 
who  wants  to  go  In  harder.  He  represents  a 
peralstcnt  but  now  rather  small  minority 
of  people.  Whatever  the  merits  of  bis  hy- 
pothesis, that  argument  is  moot.  The  whole 
thrust  of  policy  now  la  toward  winding  down 
American  participation. 

Well,  the  President  won  a  victory  of  aorta 
on  Tuesday,  when  the  Senate  defeated  that 
amendment  which  would  have  set  a  definite 
date  for  American  withdrawal.  But  these 
four  other  critics  are  saying  that  be  Is  not 
withdrawing  fast  enough.  All  are  anxious 
about  what  prolonging  this  war  will  do,  not 
only  to  the  Vietuamese  people  but  to  our 
own  American  society. 

Since  a  majority  of  people  seem  willing  to 
let  the  President  do  it  bla  way,  and  at  his 
pace,  are  we  hearing  the  final  blasts  from  the 
anti-war  critics,  or  is  the  dissent  Just  beat- 
ing up  all  over  again?  Marvin  Kalb,  what  do 
you  think? 

KALB.  Eric,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Con- 
gressional doves,  at  any  rate,  are  going  to 
look  towards  the  elections  this  fall  as  their 
next  field  of  action  in  trying  to  curtail  the 
President's  operations  In  Southeast  Asia. 
There  are  apparently.  In  their  Judgment,  be- 
tween ao  and  30  key  races.  They  would  like 
to  swing  sentiment  In  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  towards  a  fully  dove  view.  They 
feel  there  is  a  swing  area  of  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  membership  In  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  about  twenty  per  cent  in  the  House 
that,  If  captured,  can  swing  total  sentiment 
around  to  a  dove  position.  And  they  feel 
that  thla  Is  the  best  way  they  can  do  now. 
And  certainly  the  force  of  the  anti-war 
sentiment  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
has  been  spent. 

SxvaizxD.  George  Herman. 

HxaMAN.  Well,  I  think  that  those  stndenU 
of  politics  in  the  Congress  who  have  watched 
the  recent  elections  are  no  longer  quite  so 
convinced  that  election  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
I  think  that  really  the  emphasis  that  they 
are  putting  on  now  la  on  consensua.  moving 
the  whole  population,  moving  the  political 
center  towards  the  dove  position. 

I  think — you  noticed  In  aeveral  of  the 
speeches  that  we  have  Just  beard  this  mas- 


sive feeling  of  legitimacy.  We  are  now  the 
majority,  we  have  won  our  points.  It  Is  now 
labor  and  business  and  everybody  behind  u^. 

And  I  think  that's  what  they  are  trying  to 
do,  really,  is  keep  pushing  the  consetisus  In 
their  direction  rather  than  necessarily  Just 
seats  In  the  Congress. 

KAI3.  George,  certainly  they  have  been 
moving  in  that  direction  for  some  time  and 
not  really  changing  the  direcuon  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  And  I  think  there  has 
been  the  sense  In  the — certainly  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  past  couple  of  months,  that,  un- 
less you  legislate  an  end  to  America's  par- 
tlcipatlon  in  this  war,  it  will  simply  go  on 
and  on.  And  that  Le  why  I  believe  there  Is 
going  to  be  this  emphasis  on  action  in  the 
Congress. 

ScvABTOJ.  Well,  you've  got  the  colleges  com- 
ing back  into  action  in  a  week,  or  two  or  three 
weeks,  over  most  of  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent had  said  in  late  spring  he'd  take  out 
50,000  more  men  by  October  ISth.  Those 
withdrawals  will  about  coincide  wlt^  the  re- 
opening of  the  universities.  Do  you  think 
that's  going  to  dampen  It  down,  or  do  you 
think  the  students  are  going  to  be  Just  as 
ferocious  about  this  as  they  have  been? 

HcsMAN.  I  think  almost  certainly  It  Is  go- 
ing to  dampen  things  doa'n.  The  problem 
that  the  doves  are  going  to  have  la  that  the 
Sr£t  part,  as  I  believe  Senator  Church  said — 
the  first  part  of  the  dovee*  goal  Is  to  with- 
draw and  make  the  withdrawal  Irreversible. 
The  second  part  Is  going  t<i  be  to  cut  the  ilea 
with  the  Saigon  Government.  I  think  when 
you  see  the  withdrawal  hard,  when  you  see 
the  troops  way  down,  when  you  see  the  cas- 
ualty llsu  mlnlscule.  that  the  pressure  is  go- 
ing to  die  off  and  the  doves  are  going  to  find 
that  they  are  no  longer  quite  so  in  possession 
of  the  center  of  sentiment. 

ScvAKXiD.  Obviously  one  thing.  I  would 
think,  that  would  heat  the  whole  movement 
of  protest  up  all  over  again  would  be  an  ob- 
vious deeper  involvement  In  Cambodia,  even 
though  that  Is  only  Air  Force,  even  though  It 
is  mostly  political.  But  as  these  commit- 
ments ore  made,  this  is  going  to  be  pretty 
heavily  reported,  and  it's  going  to  start  tills 
fear  of  another  tarbaby  situation  that  we 
can't  get  away  from  all  over  again.  I  would 
think  the  President  is  going  to  have  to  be 
extremely  careful  on  that  one,  wouldn't  you. 
Marvin? 

Kalb.  I  would  think  so.  And  I  think  that 
he  is  very  much  aware  of  It  and  probably  will 
go  with  the  politics  of  handling  the  war  as 
well  as  he  has  In  the  past. 

I  thought  It  was  InteresUng  that  a  number 
of  the  doves  we  listened  to  on  this  broadcast 
felt  it  necessary  to  wrap  the  flag  around  their 
dissent  In  a  very  emotional  way. 

HCBMAN.  Three  and  a  half  of  them,  if  you 
like.  Senator  Chtirch.  Sam  Brown,  General 
Gavin,  and  Professor  Wald  in  a  way  saying 
that  activism  for  peace  is  the  greatest  kind 
of  patriotism  .  .  . 

Kalb,  Yes. 

HcxuAN.   .  .  .  for  American  democracy. 

SrPAXEm.  I  get  the  feeling,  llstezUng  to  the 
arguments  in  protest,  that  the  concern  with 
American  lives  is  dlmlnlahlng  as  the  deaths 
diminish,  but  that  it  ts  starting  up  all  over 
again  with  a  concentration  on  the  Asian 
lives,  Cambodian.  Laotians.  South  Vietnam- 
ese, that  are  being  lost,  and  still  being  lost 
at  a  very  heavy  rate  under  our  enormous, 
really   massive,  bombing  raids. 

Kalb.  I  wonder  If  that  cuts  t«Tlbly  much 
political  Ice  in  this  country,  though. 

SEVAoan).  Maybe  not. 

That  ends  our  time  for  my  colleagues. 
George  Herman.  Marvin  Kalb.  This  Is  Eric 
Sevoreld  for   CBS  News.  Good  evening. 

Amnoitmcex.  This  has  been  a  CBS  News 
Special  Report  in  compliance  with  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission's  directive 
to  provide  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  for 
critics  of  the  President's  Indochina  p<iltoy 
to  be  heard. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  the  Washington  E>aily  News 
of  June  8.  l»70.  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Education  by  Voucher.*' 

The  editorial  sutes  that  the  OfBce  of 
Kconomic  Opportunity,  using  antlpov- 
eity  funds,  had  made  a  grant  of  over 
$500,000  to  a  Harvard  professor,  Chris- 
topher 8.  JencJLs.  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing hUn  study  a  plan  whereby  each  child 
would  be  given  $1,000  a  year  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  use  at  any  eligible 
private  school. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoao. 
as  follows: 

totrCATlON    BT    VOUCHSX 

An  espirlment  soon  to  be  conducted  with 
government  bteuing  by  Harvard  prolessar 
Clirlstopher  S.  Jencfca  riiseas  serious  ques- 
tiooa  about  the  use  ol  lupayer  money. 

Diing  anti-poverty  funds,  the  Jencka  team 
wUl  »et  up  an  ■*e<iucatiaii  voucher"  iystem 
m  one  or  two  selected  school  dlatrlcte  next 
year. 

Each  voucher  will  be  equal  to  the  average 
annual  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  local 
public  school  system.  A  child  may  use  the 
voucher  at  any  school  to  the  district — pub- 
lic, private  or  parochial. 

Moat  likely  to  beneflt  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  the  hard-pressed  Cath- 
olic .Mhools  and  community  schools  that 
might  be  set  up  by  parenui  who  aren't  satis- 
fied with  the  present  system. 

This  la  similar  to  a  plan  recently  proposed 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
which  suggested  that  each  child  be  given 
•  l.OOO  a  year  by  the  Federal  goTemment  to 
use  at  any  eligible  school- 
Predictably,  the  American  Federation  or 
Teachers  and  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress have  attacked  the  Jencta  experiment 
as  a  threat  to  the  public  school  system  and 
aa  invitation  to  educational  "hucksterism  '• 
Whether  these  objections  are  valid  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  New  approaches,  parucu- 
larly  in  places  where  the  performance  oi 
public  schools  has  been  dismal,  may  be 
desirable. 

But  the  notion  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem can  be  Improved  by  pouring  money  Into 
private  schools  is,  at  the  very  leMt,  open 
to  challenge. 

Mr  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recognizing  that  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  the  tuition  of  a  stu- 
dent at  a  private  school  could  raise  a 
constitutional  question  both  as  to  how  it 
would  affect  the  church  and  state  rela- 
tionship and  also  as  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  with  freedom  of 
choice.  I  directed  a  letter  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  asking  for  an  ex- 
planation, along  with  the  question  aa  to 
the  legal  authority  of  the  agency  to  con- 
duct such  a  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  August  19.  1910.  as  addressed  to 
Mr.  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

aa  follows: 

KxjQOWS  10,  1970. 

Ur.  DoNALO  BuicarKLD, 
Director.   Ofice   of  Zoonomio   OpportunUy. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Ma.  RtnuFKLD:  Enclosed  U  a  csopy  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 


ton Dally  News  of  June  8.  1970.  indicating 
that  the  Government  is  using  anU-poverty 
funds  to  eaUbUsh  a  new  education  voucher 
system  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Chris- 
topher S.  Jencks.  Allegedly  with  these  funds 
granu  will  be  made  to  studenu  of  approxi- 
mately ilOOO  which  in  turn  can  be  used  to 
pay  their  tuition  at  private  schools 

I  would  appreciate  a  complete  report  ss  to 
this  program,  including  dates,  amounts  of 
grants,  to  whom  the  grant  was  made,  and 
how  the  funds  s re  to  be  distributed  to  the 
students. 

How  much  of  the  grant  wlU  be  used  as  ad- 
mlnlatrauve  expenses,  and  how  much  of  it 
wUl  ultimately  go  to  studenu? 

Under  what  authority  or  law  was  It  de- 
cided that  Government  money  could  be  used 
to  subsidize  private  or  reUglous  achooU  with- 
out prior  Congressional  approval  or  consti- 
tution revision? 

Tuura  sincerely. 

John  J.  Wo 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  his  reply,  dated  September  11. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  advised  that  his  agency 
had  made  two  grants  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Public  Policy.  Cambridge. 
Mass..  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this 
experiment.  The  first  grant  was  made  In 
November  25.  1969.  and  totaled  »196,- 
313.  The  second  grant  for  the  same 
project  and  to  the  same  group  was  In 
the  amount  of  $324,830  and  was  made 
June  18. 1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  these  grants  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

OKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD. 
as  follows: 

Grantee:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public 
Policy.  56  Boytston  Street.  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetuoaiaa. 

Grant  Number:  OEO  Grant  CO  8M3 

Title  of  Grant:  Planning  an  Experiment 
with  Educational  Entltlementa 

Fimding:  A/0  action  November  35.  1M»— 
♦196JI3;  A.  I  action  June  18.  IB70— ♦334.830. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  this  September  11  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Glennan,  Jr..  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  he 
further  explained  the  background  of 
these  programs. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  that 
letUr: 

Tour  nnal  question,  relating  to  the  church- 
state  Issue  Is  receiving  our  very  close  exami- 
nation. Tou  wUl  note  that  pp  131-168  of  the 
preliminary  report  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  subject.  In  addition,  the  agency  U  seek- 
ing further  expert  legal  advice  on  this  con- 
stitutional question  before  any  decision  U 
made  on  whether  or  not  to  proceed.  Most 
assuredly  It  is  not  our  intention  to  fund  an 
unlawful  activity,  and  we  are  taking  extra 
precautions  to  be  certain  ot  otu"  pound  be- 
fore we  proceed. 

In  my  opinion,  this  agency  had  no 
right  to  spend  over  SVi  million  of  tax- 
payers' funds  to  examine  a  project  with- 
out its  first  having  determined  its  con- 
stitutionality. Surely  they  could  have 
obtained  a  ruling  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  prior  to  spend- 
ing this  amount  of  money  for  a  project 
which  they  admit  may  very  well  be 
unconstitutional. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccnscnt  Uiat  their 
letter  of  September  11.  replying  to  my 
inquiry  of  August  19.  be  printed  In  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OmcK  or  EcoMOMic  OpporruNrrr. 
Washington.  DC.  September  tt.  1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Seriate. 
WasMngton.D.C. 

DKsa  SxNAToa  WiLLisna:  Mr.  Rumsfeld  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  August  19  let- 
ter concerning  the  educational  voucher 
experiment 

I  am  enclosing  lor  your  review  a  copy  of  a 
preliminary  report  on  this  project,  prepared 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy 
In  Cambridge,  together  with  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  experiment  which  the  agency 
published  on  August  fl.  1970.  As  this  material 
makes  clear,  the  agency  has  not.  contrary  to 
the  Washinffton  Daily  Newi  editorial  en- 
cloaed  with  your  letter,  made  a  decUlon  to 
sec  up  a  voucher  system  experiment  next 
year. 

We  are.  however,  studying  both  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  Increasing  Individual  choice 
m  public  school  education,  and  the  specific 
question  of  how  a  voucher  system  might  op- 
erate In  this  context.  We  have  pursued  the 
voucher  concept  to  the  extent  of  discussing 
with  a  variety  of  communlUes  the  feasibility 
and  acceptftblllty  of  such  an  experiment,  and 
we  expect  to  make  a  number  of  small  plan- 
ning grants  to  several  communities  in  order 
to  facilitate  their  consideration  of  the  matter. 
However,  we  have  not  yet  selected  the  oom- 
munltles  to  participate  in  even  this  pre- 
planning process.  In  addition,  you  will  note 
from  PP-  8-11  of  our  August  6  release,  that 
strict  requirement*  have  been  established 
for  applications.  While  we  would  h<^>e  that 
an  experiment  could  be  launched  in  the 
1071-73  school  year,  the  detailed  planning 
steps  must  be  completed  before  a  decision 
Is  made  to  proceed  to  Implementation. 

I  have  enclosed  on  a  separate  sheet  the 
information  you  requested  on  the  grant.  T^e 
methods  proposed  for  dlsUlbuUon  of  the 
(unds  to  partlclpanta  Is  deicrlbed  In  the 
attached  preliminary  report  (see  pp.  13-17). 
Since  the  propoeal  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  preliminary  planning  phase,  I  do  not  yet 
have  a  breakdown  on  what  the  administra- 
tive coau  would  be. 

Tour  final  question,  relating  to  the  church- 
state  laaue  is  receiving  our  very  close  ex- 
amination. Tou  win  note  that  pp.  131-lSS 
of  the  preliminary  report  are  devoted  ex- 
clu&lvely  to  this  subject.  In  addition,  the 
agency  U  seeking  further  expert  legal  advice 
on  this  constitutional  question  before  any 
decision  Is  made  on  whether  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed. Most  Bftsuredly  tt  is  not  our  Intention 
to  fund  an  unlawful  activity,  and  we  are 
talcing  extra  precautions  to  be  certain  of 
our  ground  before  we  proceed. 

We  view  this  as  a  poUntlally  very  Im- 
portant reeearch  activity.  It  la  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  public  schools,  par- 
ticularly thoee  serving  the  poor,  are  not  ade- 
quately meeting  the  country's  educational 
needs.  Drop  out  rates  have  increased, 
achievement  levels  are  often  unsatisfactory, 
discipline  and  vandalism  pose  serious  prob- 
lems, and  there  Is  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion, among  students,  parents  and  adminis- 
trators, over  the  current  status  of  public 
education. 

The  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  no 
pre-coocelved  notion  of  how  these  condi- 
tions can  be  Improved.  As  I  have  indicated, 
a  voucher  experiment  is  only  one  of  the 
areas  we  bcUeve  warranto  Investigation.  We 
are  well  aware,  however,  of  the  Importance 
of  an  adequate  education  as  a  means  for 
escaping  poverty,  and  expect  to  continue  our 
Investigation  of  ways  to  Increase  the  access 
of  the  poor  to  improved  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sincerely. 

Tbomu  S.  OLBmcaM,  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Besearch 

end  Svalutttion. 
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HUBERT  HUMPHREY— SOME  COM- 
MONSENSE  THOUGHTS  ON  CRIME 
AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  1968  presidential  campaign.  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  made  a 
number  of  strong  statements  against 
crime  and  violence.  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  August  11.  1970,  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  meeting  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo  .  our  great  and  honored  former  Vice 
President  expressed  an  equally  strong 
case  in  behalf  of  this  same  cause — law 
and  order,  with  justice.  He  Is  determined 
that  the  issues  of  order.  Justice,  and  due 
process  in  our  society  must  not  be 
usurped  by  the  extreme  right  wingers, 
since  those  who  have  really  fought  for 
these  things  through  the  years  have  been 
people  of  liberal  and  moderate  persua- 
sion. 

Since  coming  into  office,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  concentrating  on  gain- 
ing a  foothold  In  middle  America  by 
distorting  and  publicizing  a  serious  na- 
tional problem,  playing  on  people's  fears 
and  prejudices  by  seeking  to  make  crime 
the  fault  of  so-called  liberals.  I  believe 
Mr.  Humphrey's  remarks  before  the  ABA 
point  up  most  persuasively  and  elo- 
quently that  genuine  American  liberals 
have  in  the  past  and  can  continue  to 
lead  America  forward  on  the  vital  mat- 
ters of  civil  justice  and  social  order. 
While  they  recognize  the  realities  and 
"root"  causes  of  crime,  they  will  not 
excuse  extremists,  criminals  nor  mob- 
sters and  thugs  who  would  destroy  our 
society. 

"The  challenge  Is  there."  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey says,  and  Americans  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  "the  real  struggle 
is  not  between  hardhats  and  liberals  or 
even  the  conservatives  and  liberals — it  Is 
between  those  who  would  destroy  this 
system  or  make  a  mockery  of  it,  end 
those  who  accept  and  support  the  system 
but  are  willing  to  work  to  make  it  better." 

There  is  urgent  need  for  American 
liberals  to  speak  up.  as  Mr.  Humphrey 
suggests,  and  help  all  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize that  they— both  within  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch — have  been  the 
ones  who  have  established  the  really 
meaningful  ground  rules  and  legislation 
to  ellminAte  crime  and  violence  in  our 
society— in  the  1966  Addict  Control  Act. 
the  1965  Law  Enforcement  and  Assist- 
ance Act;  the  1965  Prisoner  Rehabilita- 
tion Act:  the  1967  antiobscenity  meas- 
ures; establishment  of  a  Select  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Crime:  establish- 
ment and  extension  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  the  1968  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act;  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act: 
the  1970  Amendments  to  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act;  the 
provision  of  61  additional  Federal 
judges;  fimdlng  in  1970  of  an  additional 
$26  million  more  for  "strike  forces" 
against  crime  and  S8  million  more  for 
the  FBI  fight  against  organized  crime. 

Unless  we  want  a  national  police  force 
and  the  repression  of  our  rights  and  free- 
doms, law  enforcement  must  remain  a 
basic  local  responsibility.  The  Federal 
Government  should  provide  all  necessarr 
support  and  assistance,  and  strive  to 
eliminate  deficiencies.  Liberal  Congresses 


and  administrations,  in  safe  streets  leg- 
islation, narcotics  control,  and  other 
measures  cited  above  as  well  as  those 
currently  before  Congress,  recognize 
these  realities  and  the  "root"  causes  of 
crime.  Respect  for  law  is  a  universal  re> 
sponslbility.  and  it  needs  full  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled.  "HHH 
Right  on  Law  and  Order,"  published  in 
the  Friday,  August  14.  issue  of  the 
Rochester.  Minn..  Post-Bulletin,  and  the 
complete  text  of  former  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  remarks  before  the  ABA. 
entitled  "  Liberalism'  and  'Law  and 
Order':  Must  There  Be  a  Conflict?"  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoah  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxoord. 
as  follows : 

HHH  Right  on  Law  amd  Oania 

tTnfortunately,  "law  and  order"  have  al- 
most become  dirty  wonU  to  some  people  who 
consider  themeeives,  but  obvloualy  are  not, 
Uberala. 

Just  because  the  "law  and  order"  alogan 
has  been  used  by  some  ultra -conaervatlvee 
and  lome  raclsta  doesn't  mean  that  It  does 
not  have  a  valid,  and  conunendable.  mean- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  Amertcan  people 
who  are  neither  ultra -conservative  or  racist. 

So-called  liberals,  who  decry  "guilt  by  aa- 
soclaUon"  In  practically  any  other  context, 
are  quick  to  indict  anyone  who  favors  "law 
and  order." 

This  unreasonable  backlash  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  directed  at  the  latest  political 
figure  to  speak  In  favor  of  "law  and  order" — 
none  other  tban  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  for- 
mer vice  president  of  the  Dnlted  States,  now 
the  DPL-endorsed  candidate  for  the  D.S 
Senate. 

Speaking  In  St.  Louis  the  other  day  at  the 
American  Bar  Assn.  meeting,  Humphrey  had 
some  common  sense  things  to  aay  to  his  fel- 
low liberals: 

"Liberals  must  stop  using  the  word  'well- 
meaning'  about  those  who  see  violence  and 
law-breaking  as  a  way  to  influence  public 
policy."  He  added  that  the  "true  liberal" 
should  go  down  the  line  for  "law  and  order" 
Just  as  the  hard-hats  have  done. 

The  real  struggle,  Humphrey  pointed  out. 
16  not  t)etween  hard-bats  and  liberals,  or 
cooser^-atlves  and  liberals,  but  rather  tie- 
tween  "those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  system 
and  those  who  accept  and  support  the  sys- 
tem and  are  willing  to  make  It  better." 

The  Humphrey,  whose  credentials  of  re- 
sponsible libertUlsm  are  above  reproach,  said 
that  Uberals  in  the  past  have  demonstrated 
the  courage  to  take  unpopular  positions 
when  they  beUeve  the  case  to  be  right,  "What 
liberals  must  face  up  to  now  is  an  Ironlc&l 
Imperative:  They  must  show  the  coura^  to 
take  a  popular  position  whan  the  cause  Is 
right.  I  happen  to  think  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  law  and  order  is  right."  said  Humphrey. 

So  do  we.  and  so  do  most  Americans  But 
you  can  be  sure  that  Humphrey  will  be  ac- 
cused of  all  sorts  of  alleged  "rightist"  and 
"repressive"  sins  by  those  shrill  but  phony 
Uberals  who.  as  the  saying  goes  In  sports. 
couldn't  carry  his  liberal  glove. 

That,  unfortunately.  Is  one  of  the  hazards 
of  speaking  commonaenn  tn  these  tunes. 

••LraraAusM"  and   "Law  Aim  OxDca" — Must 

THEXC    Ba    A    CONTUCT? 
HUSSXT  tt.  HtncTHacT 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

But  I  am  a  man  Interested  in  the  law  as  I 
have  been  all  of  my  adult  life.  XVe  tried  to 
help  create  law.  to  shape  law  and  to  shape 
public  attitude  toward  law. 

And  It's  that  t  want  to  emphasise  today. 
As  I  sense  It.  the  legal  profeation  Is  at  the 


center  of  a  major  poUtlcal  Issue  and  political 
conflict  that  may  very  well  be  shaping  the 
future  destiny  of  this  nation.  So  I'm  going 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  give  you.  per- 
haps, a  slightly  different  perception  of  a 
problem  that  I  know  many  of  you  have  al- 
ready wrestled  with. 

The  problem  centers  to  quite  an  extent 
around  the  phrase  "law  and  order",  a  phrase 
which  conjures  up  different  Images  Tis  various 
minds.  To  some.  It  means  racial  and  social 
_  oppression;  to  some  It  means  suppression  of 
rightful  and  necessary  and  legitimate  dis- 
sent: to  some  tt  means  a  slow,  bureaucratic. 
unsatisfactory  machine  working  ineffectively 
to  right  civil  and  criminal  wrongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  some  the  phrase  "law  and 
order"  means  the  ability  to  walk  safely  in  a 
city  park  on  a  summer  evening:  to  some  It 
means  peace  of  m!nd  In  knowing  social 
stability;  and  to  some  others  it  means  the 
assurance  of  equal  application  of  the  law  to 
all  wrongdoers. 

Maybe  it  would  be  best  If  we  could  Just  do 
away  with  the  phrase  in  view  of  the  dltScult, 
conQlcttng  interpretations  of  what  It  con- 
notes to  a  Mississippi  sheriff,  a  Berkeley  stu- 
dent, a  Minneapolis  suburbanite,  a  labor  con- 
struction worker,  or  a  South  Chicago  Negro. 
But.  I  don't  think  we  can  toss  tt  away.  Xt^ 
here. 

So  we  need  to  empbaslae  to  these  and  other 
Americans  what  the  term  really  means  m  Its 
generic  sense  and  under  our  legal  system. 
Leadership  In  this  vital  area  must  come  from 
the  legal  profession — from  the  philosophy, 
the  expertise  snd  the  destre  of  those  who  are 
trained  In  the  law  and  what  the  law  means 
to  society  For  this  phrase  "law  and  order" 
Is  very  8ln^>llstlc,  and  It  is  the  lawyer  who 
Is  supposed  to  have  the  trained  mind  that 
can  break  through  this  simplistic  formula 
and  come  to  grips  with  the  realities. 

The  political  conflict  ihax  rages  over  this 
"law  and  order"  issue  Is  usually  described  as 
Involving  two  groups.  These  groups  have  gen- 
erally been  called  the  "liberals"  and  the 
"hard -hats." 

We've  seen  some  pictures  of  the  conflict 
and  the  confrontation  between  hard-hats 
and  the  peace  demonstrators  up  In  Wall 
Street.  And  when  I  saw  that,  that  brought  to 
my  mind  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about 
today  and  what  I  thmk  I  should  have  been 
talking  to  people  about  ■  long  time  ago.  I 
am  convinced  that  In  that  group  of  hard- 
bata  there  were  lots  of  people  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  war,  and  there  were  many 
who  were  very  discontented  with  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Just  as  there  were  people  among 
the  peace  demonstrators  who  were  obviously 
unhappy  about  the  war  and  tmh^py  abottt 
things  that  were  happening  in  their  lives. 
Yet,  they  met  head  on.  and  It  looked  as  If 
there  might  be  an  explosion.  And  really.  a!l 
that  the  hnrd-hau  were  chanting  on  that 
day  was  "All  the  way  with  the  (7SA"  and  I 
guess  If  you  have  to  have  a  slogan  that's  a 
pretty  gcxxl  one.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  in- 
terpretation back  and  forth  as  to  what  this 
was  all  about  and  today  I  want  to  try  to  get 
at  It  for  you. 

To  begin.  It  Is  probably  wise  for  us  to  try 
to  see  each  aide  aa  seen  by  the  other.  Look 
for  a  moment  at  that  cluster  of  cliches  that 
surroimd  the  so-called  "hard-hats".  To  read 
some  accounts,  one  would  assume  that  the 
American  middle  income  group,  the  middle 
class,  is  racist,  anti-student,  anti-lntellec- 
tual.  hawkish,  disdainful  of  dvU  UberUas, 
inclpiently  fascist  and.  most  of  all.  anxious 
for  a  crackdown  of  "law  and  order",  even  If 
It  means  repression. 

Now  you've  read  tJiat.  heard  that:  people 
have  Bald  that  to  you:  and  It  lant  a  vwy 
nice  picture.  And  frankly.  It^  not  at  all 
accurate. 

But  the  so-caUed  "Uberal"— he  fares  Uttle 
better  when  deacrlbed  by  some  segments  of 
society,  and  enn  In  the  media.  He's  often 
described  as  pennlsslTe.  ellUst.  and  wealthy. 
He  la  plottired  aa  ooooenied  prtmarlly  about 
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th«  w«U««  ot  me  poor  blKk  man  th«t  lie 
seWom  sees— but  not  about  tHe  poor  or  the 
lower-middle  Income  white  man.  He  Is  seen 
as  a  dove  and  he  Is  Identlfled  with  dissent 
and  dlarupuon.  And  moat  of  aU.  he's  per- 
ceived as  -Krft  •  on  'law  and  order",  what- 
ever that  mar  mean. 

Also  not  a  very  nice  picture— and  I  suD- 
mlt,  not  very  accurate  1 

Now  the  first  contribution  to  sanity  Is  to 
note  emphaucaliy  that  both  $eti  o/  these  de- 
tcnpcioiu  lire  /or  /rom  (Ae  (ruIA. 

In  this  UMtanee.  as  In  so  many  other*  In 
recent  years,  what  we  have  seen  in  a  strange 
ton  oJ  Oresham's  Law  at  work:  Bad  Rhetoric 
Drives  Out  Oood!  ,  ,  _  ., 

Let  a  fellow  cltuen  express  revulsion  at 
flag-burning— and  there  are  those  who  wlU 
immediately  caU  him  a  •fsKlst  '.  Let  a  lel- 
low  citizen  protest  the  war  that  he  doesn't 
lUte  or  a  violation  of  civil  liberties  or  censor- 
ship—and there  are  those  that  will  right 
away  condemn  him  as  subversive  or  "pernus- 

But  the  facts  are  really  quite  dlffeient. 
arent  they,  from  the  labels? 

Look  first  at  thoae  so-called  -hard-hata 
Depending  on  the  usage  or  the  user,  that 
term  has  been  used  to  describe  "men  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  industries",  or 
"the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  Ubor 
movement",  or  the  blue  collar  workers' — 
and  my.  how  I  used  to  hear  about  all  of  these 
In  1»88  and  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

But  I  submit  that  U  we  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement— with  all  of  Ita  limita- 
tions—if  you  look  at  lu  membership  or  m 
leadership.  Its  very  hard  to  make  the  nasty 
rhetoric  slick.  For,  the  labor  movement  In 
the  isst  lortv  years  has  been  the  point  of  the 
spear  tor  every  major  Uberal  and  progieaalve 
program  enacted  in  the  Congraas  ot  the 
United  States.  That  Includee,  of  course,  ob- 
vious pro-Ubor  measures  like  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  minimum  wage  and  unem- 
ployment insurance.  You'd  expect  that.  But 
It  also  includes  aid  to  education.  Job  train- 
ing. Job  Corps,  war  on  poverty.  Medicare,  aid 
to  cities,  medical  research,  and  more  spe- 
cifically and  dramatically,  a  concerted  effort 
In  support  of  a  series  ol  major  civil  rights 
measures  and  clvU  Ubertles  protections.  Now 
that  3  not  so  bad.  Is  It,  for  a  labor  movement 
that  some  voices  describe  as  reactionary  and 
dead  and  stale. 

In  (act.  while  the  crlUcal  pundits  wer« 
sipping  their  martinis  at  Georgetown  cock- 
taU  parties,  and  while  a  new  breed  of  self- 
proclaimed  miutants  were  condemning  the 
labor  movement,  that  labor  movement — from 
Oeorge  Meany  and  the  late  Walter  Reulher 
on  down— wa«  actively,  peacefully  helping  to 
revamp  the  American  social  and  economic 
fabric — and  I   think   for   the  better  I 

But  the  charge  has  been  made  that  it  is 
only  the  teadcTihip  that  Is  liberal  and  ae- 
tlvtst;  that  the  rank-and-file  of  the  union 
membership  U  really  rather  conservative, 
racist,  reactionary,  indifferent,  and  sitting 
around  In  their  tmderahlrts  drinking  beer, 
looking  at  TV,  cursing  hippies,  and  voting  for 
George  Wallace.  Now  that's  what  a  lot  of 
people  read  and  heard. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  look  be- 
yond the  sometimes  surly  talk  and  look  at 
the  deeds  and  the  actions.  I'm  sure  that 
some  of  this  talk  has  taken  place.  U  you  go 
down  to  a  bar  someplace,  you  might  very 
well  hear  something  like  that.  But  In  Amer- 
ica, political  deeds  are  enacted,  most  slg- 
lUflcantly,  in  the  voting  booth,  not  at  the 
bar  stool.  I  remember  old  Bam  Haybum  uaed 
to  say  "There's  no  sense  of  feeling  Ignorant 
and  weak  when  for  one  drink  you  on  get 
smart  and  strong." 

I  repeat,  however,  that  political  deeds  that 
are  really  of  any  slgtuftcance  take  place  at 
the  voting  booth.  And  the  voting  boaea  In 
the  so-called  "hard-hat"  labor  dutrlcts  have 
been — II  youll  pardon  the  Joy  of  the  phrase 
,  for  a  moment — "solidly  Democratic"  since 
the  New  Deal  of  Pranklln  Booaevelt.  And  In 


most  ol  the  trudiuonal  ways  of  looking  at 
poutlca,  and  I've  been  looking  at  politics  for 
a  long  time — these  worklngmen  districts 
have  always  been  liberal  and  si  111  are  liberal. 
At  root,  and  concerning  the  real  gut  liberal 
issues,  the  American  worklngmen  ore  voting 
liberals 

That  progress  has  been  achieved  In  Amer- 
ica on  a  number  of  things  like  the  needs  of 
our  cities,  on  health  and  transportation,  en- 
vironment and  race.  Is  In  a  large  pun  because 
these  American  labor  hard-hats  and  others 
like  them  have  supported  11. 

And  I  submit  that  If  there  Is  to  be  progress 
in  the  future  of  America,  it  will  require  the 
support  of  the  American  worklngman  among 
others  They  ore  a  powerful  force  In  our 
poUtlcal  system.  Reform  and  remedy  for  our 
soclul  Ills  can  be  sccompllahed  only  with 
their  support.  Therefore,  there  Is  a  vital  need 
of  maintaining  this  coallUon  and  this  worthy 
momentum.  _.     ,    , 

But  what  about  the  Uberals,  parUcularly 
those  that  we  call  the  "Intellectual  liberals  7 
Are  they  really  the  Ivory-tower  eUtlsts  that 
the  critics  say  they  are"? 

There  are  admlttsdy  a  few  dilettantes  with- 
in the  current  ranks  ot  UberoU,  but  most  of 
the  liberals  In  the  1960's  were  willing  to  do 
tough,  hard  and  courageous  work  The  civil 
rights  workers  that  went  Into  the  South 
were  as  courageous  a  group  ol  young  people 
aa  this  nation  has  ever  seen.  And  I  can  also 
tell  you  that  thoae  liberals,  young  and  old. 
who  have  sincerely  proteated  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  Its  eitenslon  Into  Cambodia, 
wh3  have  protested  hunger  In  America,  who 
have  condemned  pollution,  who  hove  drama- 
tlaed  the  plight  ot  the  migratory  workers. 
are  tough-minded  Idealists,  no  panly-walsts, 
these  people.  And  whether  or  not  we  like 
everything  that  they  say  or  do.  their  effec- 
tiveness Is  there  day  In  and  day  out. 

And  most  Importantly,  Uberals  In  America 
are  not  now  and  never  have  been— "antl- 
worklngman"  And  I  don't  Intend  to  let 
this  sad  ond  ugly  myth  grow  In  this  country. 
Uberals  have  supported  the  same  progressive 
programs  that  the  labor  movement  has  sup- 
ported and  the  same  candidates  too.  at  least 
after  primaries  and  conventions  have  been 
concluded.  (That's  a  Utile  disclaimer  which 
you  lawyers  wUl  clearly  understand  In  my 
situation.) 

In  fact  the  most  liberal  areas  ot  the  nation, 
such  as  those  surrounding  college  and  uni- 
versities, voted  heavUy  DemocraUC  in  1968 
lust  as  they  voted  for  LBJ  and  JFK,  and 
Stevenson,  and  Truman  and  FDR.  And  Just 
as  America  wUl  not  get  legislative  progress 
on  cities,  on  health,  on  schools,  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  labor  movement,  neither  will  we 
get  progress  without  the  leadership  of 
America's  articulate  and  active  Uberal  Ideal- 
ists 

we  need  both.  We  need  to  keep  this  coali- 
tion working  although  some  would  Uke  to 
divide  It  and  some  people  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  gone. 

WeU  then,  whafs  the  problem  all  about? 
What  threatens  this  important  vital  coali- 
tion? 

The  problem  u  the  code  phrase  "law  and 
order". 

In  19«8  there  was  a  cUche  afloat  that  said. 
■  law  and  order  la  a  code  word  for  racism". 
Well,  "law  and  order'"  may  Indeed  some- 
times and  in  some  places  be  a  code  phrase 
for  racism — but  It  is  alio  a  code  phrase  for 
domestic  tranqulUty  and  tor  the  protection  of 
lite,  Ubeny  and  property  And  Americans  are 
deeply  upset  about  crime,  about  riots,  about 
violent  disruption,  about  drugs— about  all 
facets  of  "law  and  order",  and  they  rightly 
should  be. 

But.  again,  there  Is  aomethlng  strange 
BotA  the  liard-hati  and  the  liberaJ.i— who 
some  people  would  have  you  beUeve  are 
running  off  In  diverse  and  divergent  direc- 
tions—are  oi;  for  Uw  and  order.  I  dont  have 
to  tell  this  group  that  respect  tor  the  law 
and  the  establlahmeat  ot  order  Is  the  very 


bojis  of  human  society.  You  as  lawyers  know 
this  better  than  anyone.  And  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  bedrock  of  political  liberalism 
is  rcHpect  for  human  lUe,  Is,  Indeed,  orderly 
change  within  the  system  Change  with  or- 
der, and  order  with  change. 

Liberals  don't  favor  crime,  or  mugging,  or 
riots  in  the  ghetto  or  on  the  campus.  Nor 
do  they  burn  the  flag  or  ransack  draft  boards. 
That's  not  what  liberals  do  Extremists  do 
that.  Violent.  mlUtant  radicals  may  do  that. 
Revolutionaries   But  not  liberals. 

Yet  aU  too  often,  that  Is  how  liberals  are 
being  portrayed  by  their  critics — and  we  have 
to  ask  honestly,  now,  why?  Why  do  people 
beUeve  this?  And  I  regret  to  tell  you  that 
some  people  do.  I  think  I  ought  to  know. 

Let's  see.  The  nub  of  the  "law  and  order" 
Usue  was  raised  first  as  a  national  concern 
in  the  elections  ot  1964. 

Senator  Ooldwater  managed  to  suggest 
that  law-and-order  is  part  and  parcel  of  his 
own  brand  of  conservatism  Then  Oovemor 
Wallace  linked  law  and  order  to  his  very 
special  brand  of  racism.  The  liberals  natu- 
rally, after  this  kind  of  sponsorship,  recoiled 
and  many  hesitated  to  ulk  out  on  this  Issue 
that  was  deeply  disturbing  tens  ot  millions 
ot  Americans.  And  when  finally  they  did  be- 
gin to  speak  out,  they  spoke  out  too  softly 
and  apologetically  and  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  electorate,  they  lacked  credibility. 

Now  in  the  memtlme.  many  Americans 
grew  fearful  as  cities  burned  and  campuses 
simmered.  And  as  the  extremists'  antics  were 
over-publlclaed  on  television  screens  across 
the  land,  real  genuine  American  liberalism 
took  a  severe  beating. 

Black  miuunts.  burning  and  shooting,  may 
wen  have  set  back  the  cause  of  civil  rlgbu 
for  a  decade  White  radicals  rampaging  on 
campuses  may  weU  have  spawned  an  antl- 
unlverslty  backlash  that  could  set  back  the 
cause  of  higher  education  by  a  decade.  Draft 
reslsters  who  took  the  law  Into  their  own 
hand  have  served  neither  the  cause  of 
jKoce  nor  of  draft  reform. 

And  when  some  liberals,  seeing  all  of  this, 
responded  by  saying  "Well.  I  don't  agree  with 
It.  of  course,  but  they  are  trell-meaning  .  .  .'' 
then  the  cherished  goals  of  liberalism  were 
set  back. 

Now  I  raise  my  voice  once  again,  prlmanljr 
to  those  with  whom  my  political  lite  has 
been  Involved.  Liberals  must  stop  using  the 
words  ""well  meaning"  about  those  who  see 
violence  and  law-breaking  as  the  way  to  In- 
fluence public  policy.  Extremists  who  poison 
the  posslbUlty  ot  dvU  rlghu  progress,  of  aid 
to  the  poor  or  the  dlaadvantaged.  of  educa- 
tional progress  or  of  draft  reform — are  not 
"irell  meonmff"'  In  my  book.  And  the  extrem- 
ists have  contributed  what  they  claim  to 
abhor — polarlaatlon.  Ot  course  the  extrem- 
ists ot  the  right  have  done  thit — that  we 
know.  We  don't  expect  anything  better  out 
of  them.  But  the  extremists  of  the  left— they 
have  set  white  against  black,  rich  against 
poor,  young  against  old.  and  in  my  book, 
that's  not  very  well-meaning. 

Uberals  above  oil  other  political  types. 
should  know  and  do  know  that  violence  and 
chaos  can  lead  to  no  good- they  know  and 
they  must  know  that  the  democratic  process 
to  which  we  are  dedicated  Is  ba^ed  on  per- 
suasion, on  due  process  of  liw.  whl^h  yo'j 
understand  better  than  moft.  and  on  rea- 
son. They  know  that  the  first  casua'iy  of 
violence  and  disorder  abr::ad  or  at  home  is 
liberalism  Itself. 

Now.  Ubera's  hive  dem^nstntsd  the  wul- 
Ingness- in  Ia:t  they've  sort  ct  got  a  maso- 
chistic feeling  of  de-Ire  abo-jt  It— the  will- 
ingness and  the  courage  to  take  on  an  vn- 
papvlar  position  even  when  they  know  tha*. 
It's  very  unpopular.  p.irtlcul3rly  when  they 
tMlleve  that  their  cause  Is  right.  For  this  we 
are  ever  Indebted.  The  nation  Is  indebted  to 
great  liberals  who  stood  firm  when  It  was 
difflcult.  when  it  was  unpopular. 

But  what  liberals  must  do  now  Is  an  Ironi- 
cal Imperative;  they  must  show  the  courage 
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to  take  on  a  popular  position  when  tbe  cause 
u  rlgbt.  And  I  bappea  to  thUUc  tbe  cause  of 
Justice  and  law  and  order  Is  rlgbt. 

I  don't  intend  to  let  tbe  isiue  of  order  in 
our  BDclety.  justice  In  our  society,  due  process 
in  our  aoclety  be  usurped  by  wbat  I  call  tbe 
extreme  right  wingers.  I  tblnlt  tbose  wbo 
bave  really  fougbt  for  these  thlugs  tbrougb 
ibe  years  have  at  least  been  moderates  or 
people  of  wbat  I  call  liberal  persuasion. 

Politics  Is  often  a  conteet  where  atmos- 
pberlcs  are  as  Important  as  the  substance — 
indeed,  where  atmospherics  sometimes  be- 
come substance.  It's  not  so  much  what's  true 
In  politics  as  wbat  people  believe  Is  true  that 
moves  people. 

Now  tbe  atmospherics  that  liberals  must 
now  attune  tbemaelves  to  are  obvious.  They 
must  let  the  hard-bats,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middle 
America,  know  that  they  understand  wbat  Is 
bugging  tbem.  and,  they  muat  let  America 
know  that  they  too  condemn  crime  and  riots 
and  violence  and  extreme  social  turbulence. 
and  that  they  scorn  extremists  of  the  lefL 
as  well  as  the  exuemlsts  of  tbe  right — the 
black  extremlsu  with  guns  and  the  white  ex- 
tremists with  sheets  and  guns.  Just  clean  tbe 
record,  make  U  unequivocal. 

We've  demanded,  and  I  think  quite  prop- 
erly so,  that  .students  be  heard  and  that  tbe 
administration  at  a  college  campus  or  In 
Washington,  D.C.  at  least  try  to  listen  as  to 
what  Is  bothering  them.  Fine.  I  agree  with 
that  and  agree  wltb  It  fully. 

But  what  about  middle  America — what 
about  the  hard-hats?  Teg,  what  about  the 
poor,  wbat  about  the  blacks?  Aren't  they 
entitled  to  tbe  same  ibtng?  Sometimes  we 
talk  about  alienation  as  if  it  were  the  ex- 
clusive province  of  people  who  write  Intro- 
spective novels.  Well.  It's  not.  What  about 
the  American  who  Is  working  hard  for  his 
*6.000  or  S9.0O0  a  year  or  ftlO.OOO?  What  about 
the  American  wbo  Is  angry  because  he  feels 
thai  no  one  knows  or  wants  to  know  what  he 
feels?  Wbat  about  the  farmer  and  tbe  mer- 
chant, all  deeply  concerned  about  crime  and 
lawlessness  and  violence  and  disruption  and 
atwut  what  they  perceive  as  permls5lveness? 
And  believe  me  a  lot  of  them  feel  that  way. 

Whether  liberals  want  to  accept  It  or  not 
It's  true.  The  time  has  come  for  liberals  to 
let  America  know  In  the  most  emphatic  terms 
that  they  share  these  concerns. 

And  once  that  that's  done,  once  tbe 
liberals  re-establish  credibility  in  this  area. 
tbey  then  can  lead  America  forward  on  pro- 
gramatic  issues,  because  America  Is  ready. 
I  tell  you.  for  bold,  creative,  experlmenca- 
tlon.  Everybody  knows  we're  in  trouble; 
everybody  knows  that  this  urbanised  society 
of  ours  Is  different;  everybody  knows  that 
there  are  vast  social  changes,  almost  of  revo- 
lutionary Impact.  But  what  Americans  want 
to  know  Is  are  we  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
fringes  that  would  upset  everything  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  taking 
care  of  the  substantive  needs  of  tbU  coun- 
try. Tea,  Americans  arc  ready  and  the  Amer- 
ican liberal  can  lead  America  forward  on 
tbe  vital  matters  of  civil  Justice  and  social 
order. 

Tou  see,  a  man  wbo  is  perceived  by  bU 
fellow  citizens  as  cognisant  of  the  real  threat 
of  extremism,  need  fear  nothing  from  the 
voters  if  he  makes  It  clear  that  be  U  equally 
cognizant  of  tbe  real  threat  ot  repression 
or  any  real  threat  to  clvU  liberUee.  The  best 
way  to  be  able  lo  defend  civil  liberties  is  to 
be  able  to  stand  up  and  face  up  to  the  civil 
abuses  or  the  uncivil  abuses  of  some,  and  to 
not  only  face  up  to  It  but  to  meet  it  head  on. 
Having  established  credibility,  we  can  more 
easily  cope  with  a  difflcult  and  different 
kind  of  violence.  There  are  all  forms  of  vio- 
lence: there's  physical  violence  that  does 
Injury  to  body  and  property:  and  there's 
emotional  and  psychological  violence  that 
does  Injury  to  spirit  and  mind  and  soul  and 
that  kills  Just  as  surely  as  a  bullet.  We  need 
lo  understand  this  different  violence,  and 
we  then  can  move  more  easily  to  cope 
with  it,  tbe  social  and  psychological  violence 


of  the  slum  and  tbe  coDdltlons  in  tbe  slam, 
which  is  the  breeding  ground,  of  cotirse,  of 
physical  violence. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  only  solution 
to  our  problems  is  the  so-called  long-range 
solution.  Somet>ody  once  asked  what's  tbe 
difference  between  tbe  abort  run  and  the 
long  run.  and  I  think  it  was  Lord  Uaynard 
Keynes  wbo  said  "In  tbe  long  run  we're  all 
dead '.  What  you've  got  to  do  U  get  back 
on  some  of  the  short  run  problems  too.  So  I 
dont  believe  that  ttxt  only  solution  to  our 
problems  la  tbe  so-called  long-run  solution, 
that  la  the  elimination  of  the  heartlesa  condi- 
tions that  breed  crime  in  our  society.  But  I 
do  believe  that  it  Is  clearly  one  Important 
approach  and  we  can't  ignore  it.  Poverty, 
discrimination,  unemployment,  depriva- 
tion— these  factors  do  breed  crime  and  vio- 
lence. And  if  we  want  to  really  deal  wltb 
violence  and  crime  and  that's  part  of  your 
business — and  deal  with  It  realistically,  we 
must  get  off  tbe  dime  and  reorder  our  social 
and  economtc  priorities  so  that  every  Amer- 
ican has  the  opportxinlty  to  lead  a  decent 
and  dignified  life.  In  tbe  long  run  we  can- 
not have  civil  order  without  social  justice. 
But  in  the  short  run  violence  and  crime  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  barrier  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  long-run  goals.  Violence  and 
disorder  are  generating  an  ugly  spirit  tn  our 
conununlties,  a  spirit  which  threatens  to 
rend  and  tear  asunder  the  entire  fabric  of 
our  socriety. 

And  what  irony  that  It  should  happen  now. 
Just  when  a  host  of  new  legislation  has  en- 
abled some  action  in  our  cities,  such  as  the 
Model  Cities  program,  and  tbe  Safe  Streets 
Act  .  .  .  Just  when  law  schools  are  turning 
out  a  new  breed  of  young  lawyers  bent  on 
service  to  the  poor  and  to  new  measures  of 
criminal  Justice  .  .  .  Just  when  the  courts 
are  giving  new  vigor  to  the  spirit  of  protec- 
tion offered  by  your  Constitution  .  .  .  now, 
comes  a  devastating  crisis  of  disorder  and  ur- 
ban crime,  sure  to  bring  repression  If  some 
people  persist  In  looking  the  other  way. 

I  submit  that  nobody  with  conviction  In 
the  nghtness  of  this  nation — and  certainly 
no  one  who  has  given  of  himself  In  tbe  wel- 
fare of  its  people — ought  to  keep  silent. 
ought  to  stand  aside,  ought  to  speak  quietly. 
on  the  subject  of  crime  and  violence  tn 
America. 

Tou  cant  play  Hamlet  with  crime  And  you 
can't  play  Hamlet  with  violence.  Those  wbo 
are  dedicated  to  social  reform  and  progressive 
programs  such  as  comprehensive  health  care, 
aid  to  education,  consumer  protection,  yes, 
extension  of  clvU  rights,  protection  of  civil 
liberties,  urban  rehabilitation,  decent  hous- 
ing, you  name  it.  pollution  control,  war  on 
poverty,  all  of  those  things — if  we're  dedi- 
cated to  them — we  must  realize  and  recog- 
nize that  all  of  this  is  in  jeopardy  If  fear 
and  anger  dominate  the  political  environ- 
ment. And  the  true  Uberal  will  insi&t  that 
there  can  be  no  alternative  to  public  safety. 
It  is  the  heart' — indeed  it  is  the  unzpoken, 
unwritten,  underlying  premise  of  tbe  social 
contract. 

Now  once  that  we  understand  this,  we  can 
more  easily  attack  all  the  other  agents  that 
assault  our  system  ot  Justice:  the  policeman 
who  disregards  constitutional  rights  of  the 
cltlecnry.  the  housing  Inspector  who  winks 
at  tbe  violations  of  the  code,  tbe  Judge  who 
may  abuse  his  Judicial  powers,  the  welfare 
syBt«m  that  violates  privacy  and  oompasalon. 

And  believe  me.  having  aald  Uils,  X  tblnk 
it  tells  you  we  need  to  go  to  work.  In  all  too 
many  ways  this  system  of  Justice  is  Indeed 
stacked  against  the  Ignorant,  the  poor,  tbe 
people  of  limited  scope  in  their  means  and 
social  contacts.  Get  a  good  look  at  some  of 
tbe  Injustices  of  Justice  and  you  get  fighting 
mad — but  tbe  answer  Is  not  to  go  on  out 
and  t«ar  the  place  aparfe — the  answer  is  more 
efficient  syst«ms  of  Justice  which  you  can 
help  creat« — it  la  surely  not  tbe  coddling  of 
the  criminals  of  any  age,  background  or 
race — nor  is  it  the  condoning  of  violence  In 
the  name  of  sympathy. 


When  Americans  finally  understand  that 
liberals  aa  well  as  conservatives  ore  not  only 
concerned,  but  are  deeply  concerned,  about 
violence  and  turbulence — then  we  establish 
the  ground  rules  and  tbe  conditions  that  will 
permit  lu  to  establiah  a  better  America-  We 
must  come  to  understand,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, that  the  real  struggle  la  not  between 
tbe  bardhau  and  the  liberals  or  even  tbe 
conservatives  and  the  llberals—lt  la  be- 
tween those  few  who  would  destroy  this 
system  or  make  a  mockery  of  It  and  thoae 
who  accept  and  support  the  system  but  are 
willing  to  work  to  make  it  better.  I  submit 
that  that's  the  challenge,  and  to  make  tbe 
system  twtter  Is  tbe  order  of  the  day  and  the 
time  is  now.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
your  speaking  up  to  Improve  the  system  of 
criminal  Justice,  to  make  sure  that  re- 
habilitation is  the  pattern  of  the  day.  to 
make  sure  that  trlala  are  beld  and  speedily 
BO,  that  there  are  enough  JtKlgea  and  that 
there  are  salaries  commensurate  wltb  tbe 
refiponaibilitiee  for  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  Justice. 

It  is  also  your  Job  to  see  to  It  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  place  where  tbe  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
In  this  country  takes  on  real  meaning.  And 
there  Lsnt  a  person  m  this  room  that  some 
time  or  another  has  not  said,  as  his  own  son 
or  daughter  has  said,  thoae  very  Important 
words  which  possibly  portray  what  America 
should  stand  for  and  what  Its  hope  Is.  And 
many  la  the  time  that  I've  talked  to  stu- 
dentn  about  It,  even  though  it  seems  old 
hat.  But  It'a  not  old.  It's  tbe  newest  thing 
in  the  world.  Because  It  speaks  of  wbat  man- 
kind cries  out  for.  We  make  that  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  tbe  flag  of  the  United  Statea 
and  the  republic — not  the  dictatorship,  not 
the  police  state,  but  the  republic — repre- 
sentative government,  the  republic  for  which 
it  stands.  We  must  make  our  commitment. 
as  the  founding  fathers  of  this  republic  made 
their  commitment  for  their  Uvee.  their  for- 
tune,  and  their  sacred  honor.  We  must  do  no 
less.  And  what  is  that  commitment — one  na- 
tion, not  two  separate  and  unequal,  but  one. 
Tea.  under  Ood — which  la  tbe  one  phrase 
that  gives  real  meaning  to  that  phrase  called 
human  dignity  and  what  humanity  and  aoul 
and  spirit  really  means — one  nation  under 
Ood.  indlvlalble—not  black,  not  white,  not 
north,  not  south,  not  urban,  not  rural — but 
one  nation  indivisible — not  unanimous,  but 
united — and  with  liberty,  not  license,  Juat 
liberty — which  means  respect  for  the  rights 
of  otbers  so  that  you  can  have  rights  for 
yourself,  which  means  the  willingness  to  ful- 
fill the  obligaticms  of  responalbllity  and  duty 
as  well  as  to  expect  the  privileges  that  come 
with  cltisenship ,  with  liberty  and  J ustlce 
for  all — ^not  Justice  for  yoxir  neighbor  only 
for  you,  not  Justice  for  tbe  rich  and  the 
powerful  only,  not  Justice  even  for  a  se- 
lected minority,  but  Justice  for  all.  And  once 
we  understand  that,  then  we  underatand 
that  there  is  no  conflict  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  on  the  issue  of  law  and  cMrder. 
What  there  la.  Is  the  necessity  of  better  un- 
derstanding. 


A  MOST  HEARTWARMING  STORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  the  Senate  a  most 
heartwarming  story  Involving  the  for* 
mer  Judith  Ann  Webb,  now  Judith  Ann 
Harris,  of  Billings,  Mont. 

Judith  Ann,  now  23,  was  paralyzed  at 
the  age  of  5  and  has  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  ever  since.  But  she  has  re- 
mained active:  driving  her  own  car  since 
high  school,  graduating  with  highest 
honors  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
speclalizii^  In  archery  and  track  as  a 
"wheelchair  athlete,**  and  working  in 
rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped. 

While  at  the  university,  she  met  Tim- 
othy Harris,  ol  Rockford,  CI.,  himself 
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an  extremely  active  person  also  confined 
to  a  wheelchair.  Timothy.  26.  is  a  senior 
who  plans  to  go  into  teaching. 

On  August  22,  Judith  Ann  and  Timo- 
thy were  married  in  their  wheelchairs  In 
church  services  in  BUllngs.  I  ask  uruuii- 
mous  consent  that  an  Associated  Press 
article,  taken  from  the  Billings.  Mont., 
Gazette,  telling  their  story,  be  printed 
in  the  PIbcord.  I  am  sorry  that  the  ac- 
companying photograph  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Rzcord;  these  young  people 
are  mdeed  an  attractive  couple. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoho. 
as  follows: 

NtwLTWWW  Whul  Into  Litx  Tooitheb 
BnxzKcw,  MoHT. — Thtj  cruised  off  Into 
life  toge  ber — Mr.  uid  Mm.  Timothy  Mich*«l 
RarrlA — and  If  tb«y  facrd  morv  difficulties 
than  oUiers.  Uiey  d  be  the  last  lo  admit  it. 
Timothy  W  Harris  of  Bockford.  Dl..  took 
Judith  Ann  Webb  of  BUllngs  for  his  bride, 
a  fact  fact  not  unusual  for  the  summer  wed- 
ding season.  But  Mr.  and  Mm.  Harris  are 
unusual  as  oewlyweds.  for  they  are  coofined 
to  wheelchairs. 

"I  wish  you  could  bare  seen  the  wedding." 
Judiths  rather.  Pellx  Webb.  said.  To  see 
the  ruiaUmeal  of  Judith's  life.  .  .  .  words 
escape  me  m  trying  to  say  what  it  means. " 

The  couple  was  married  Saturday  in  BU- 
llngs St.  Vincent  Catholic  Church  In  a  spe- 
cial guitar  Mass  written  by  the  bride.  They 
dispensed  with  the  normal  recitation  of  vows 
and  Instead  discussed  in  their  own  words 
their  love  and  their  understanding  of  tbeir 
obligations  to  each  other. 

PelU  Webb,  asked  whether  hlA  daughter 
and  son-in-law  needed  physical  assistance 
in  getting  to  the  altar  during  the  :q>cclal 
wedding  ceremony.  laughed  In  surprise. 

They  don't  need  anyone's  help."  he  said. 
"To  do  things  by  themselves  la  their  whole 
life,  tt  d:unn  well  has  to  be. ' 

Judith.  33.  was  stricken  by  manlngomyollcls 
when  sh '.  was  &  and  is  permanently  confined 
to"  a  wh<!elchalr.  But  her  rehabilitation  has. 
Indeed,  been  Impressive.  She  has  been  driv- 
ing a  car  with  her  bands  since  her  high 
school  days. 

She  entered  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
this  year  was  graduated — «uinma  cum 
Isude — with  a  degree  in  physical  education 
snd  recreation.  She  now  has  a  Job  in  Cbam- 
palgn-Urbana.  Dl.  In  a  special  rehablUtatlon 
project  for  the  handicapped. 

She  met  Timothy  at  the  university.  Like 
Judith,  he  Is  permanently  confined  to  ■ 
wheelchair  They  both  were  active  In  what 
la  called  s  "wheelchair  athletes'  program. 
Judi'.h  speciaiuilng  In  archery  and  track  and 
Timothy  working  his  way  into  the  National 
Wheelchair  Hall  of  Pame  In  Javelin  throwing, 
archery,  slalom  and  other  track  and  field 
wheel  chair  activities. 

Timothy.  36.  Is  entering  his  senior  year 
a;  the  university,  majoring  in  education,  and 
plans  lo  be  a  teacher.  He  has  taken  part  m 
uhletic  competition  In  Tokyo.  Spain.  Eng- 
land. Scotland.  Ireland  and  Canada,  after 
winning  National  Wheelchair  Association 
games  held  each  year  on  New  Tork's  Long 
Island. 

Judith  similarly  has  competed  In  several 
foreign  countries. 

The  young  couple  left  BUllngs  Sunday  tor 
a  honeymoon  m  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


ADMINISTRATTVE  COKFERKNCE 
CHAIRMAN    DEPARTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  almost 
3  years  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  prevailed  upon  Prof.  Jerre  8.  Wil- 
liams to  Interrupt  a  distinguished 
academic  career  of  over  22  years  to  be- 
come the  first  ChAlnnan  of  the  Adminis- 


trative Conference  of  the  United  States. 
The  Administrative  Conference  was  a 
new.  permanent  Federal  agency  com- 
posed of  Government  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  devoted  to  the  task  of 
expediting,  simplifying  and  making  more 
fair  Government  procedures  for  carrying 
out  important  regulatory  programs  and 
to  aid  private  citizens  in  their  dealings 
with  the  agencies.  Chairman  Williams 
began  his  service  on  January  8.  1968. 
After  32  months  of  the  most  dedicated 
public  service,  he  resigned,  effective  Sep- 
tember 5.  1970,  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School  in  Austin 
where  he  will  occupy  a  newly  established 
chair  of  civil  Jurisprudence. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  close- 
ly with  Jerre  Williams.  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  fine  Job  Chairman  Wil- 
liams has  done  m  organizing  the  Con- 
ference, nurturing  it  through  its  early 
growing  pains,  and  securing  an  adequate 
financial  base  for  its  continued  en- 
deavors. Its  membership  consists  of  out- 
standing experts  in  the  field  of  adminis- 
trative law.  During  Chairman  Williams' 
tenure,  the  Conference  adopted  22  for- 
mal recommendations  to  improve  agency 
procedure.  A  number  of  these  require 
legislative  implementation  and  X  have 
been  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
carry  out  many  of  the  Conference  rec- 
ommendations. Hearings  before  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  Subcommittee  have 
already'  been  held  on  some  of  these 
matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoui  a  brief  simimary 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  during  the 
tenure  of  Chairman  Williams.  Even  the 
casual  reader  will  agree  that  they  are 
many  and  consequential.  In  addition, 
well  over  a  dozen  additional  recom- 
mendations are  actively  under  study  with 
the  promise  of  substantial  reforms  for 
better  government  In  many  other  areas 
of  administrative  law. 

Prof.  Jerre  3.  Wllllafns  has  been  a  most 
distinguished  Chairman.  He  has  earned 
and  deserves  our  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Undoubtedly  we  will  call  upon  him  again 
for  his  very  able  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RaCOMMZMDATIONS     OF     THE     ADMlKIffTSATIVE 

CoNrcasNCE  or  the  Untikd  States  Aihjpted 
Unoek    the    Chaieuanbhip    or    Jsaas    S. 

WOXZAAIS 

No.  I:  Adequate  Hearinff  Faciime^  for 
Hearing  Bxamlnera — The  recommendation  to 
Improve  the  hearing  room  faclUtlee  of  Fed- 
eral Hearing  Examiners  particularly  for  those 
proceedings  heard  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C..  is  being  implemented  by  a  GSA  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  PsclUUes  for  Federal 
Administrative  Trials.  An  inventory  of  Fed- 
«ml  space  has  been  completed  in  10  regions 
and  span  can  t>e  assigned  upon  request.  The 
avaUablUty  of  oon-Fedaral,  State  faculties  la 
being  catalogued. 

JVo.  2:  US.  Government  Organisation 
Manual — This  maniial  la  the  most  widely 
used  ofllclal  and  public  document  describing 
what  agencies  do  and  the  names  of  thoae 
who  do  It.  In  many  respects,  it  had  become 
anachronistic.  A  Conference  recommenda- 
tion is  reauiung  In  ite  up-dating  and  greater 
readability. 

No.  3:  Parallel  Table  of  SUtutory  Authori- 


HM  and  Rules  (2  CFC  Ch  H —This  Involves 
a  technical  but  highly  needed  overhaul  of 
official  citations  to  agency  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Well  over  a  dozen  afrencles  have  con- 
tacted the  onice  of  Federal  Register  propos- 
ing change*  and  many  agencies  are  respond- 
ing to  request  to  broaden  the  scope  of  cov- 
erage of  authorities  cited  In  their  tables. 

No.  4:  Consumer  Bulletin — This  recom- 
mendation calls  for  a  readable  and  wide- 
spread distribution  of  a  bulletin  for  con- 
sumers on  what  the  Government  Is  propos- 
ing to  do  which  affects  consumers  before 
the  changes  are  made.  The  Preeldential  Mes- 
sage of  October  1969  on  "Protection  of  Inter- 
ests of  Consumers'  designated  hia  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  to  establish 
a  Consumer  Bulletin  A  proposed  new  OfBce 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the  White  House  li 
to  assume  publication  when  established. 

No.  S:  Representation  of  the  Poor  in 
Agency  Rulemaking  of  Direct  Coniequence 
to  Ttiem_ — This  recommendation  seeks  to 
assure  that  the  views  of  Indlgenu  are  heard 
before  agencies  adopt  rules  affecting  their 
interests  8.  3434  Introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy with  bipartisan  support  would  provide 
for  a  "PubUc  Counsel  Corporation"  and 
would  implement  the  statutory  part  of  this 
recommendation  for  a  "Peoples  Counsel"  See 
also  H.R  16174  (Mr.  Ryan.  tdenUcal):  HJl. 
15009  tMr.  Mlvka). 

No.  8  Delegation  of  Final  Decisional  Au- 
thority Subject  to  Discretionary  Hevieuf  by 
the  Agency. — A  major  cause  of  delay  has 
been  too  much  Intra-agency  review  of  lU 
own  decisional  process  The  Oonferenoe  has 
recommended  that  agencies  In  their  discre- 
tion either  establish  a  Review  Board  or  pro- 
vide for  greater  finality  of  Hearing  ExanJner 
decisions  with  only  dlscretlonory  revle»  of 
their  determlnaUons  by  the  agency. 

No.  7:  SliminatUm  of  the  tlO.OOO  Jurisdic- 
tional Amount  in  Cases  Invclvtng  Injury  or 
the  Threat  of  Injury  by  a  Government  O/- 
/Icfal.— L«glsl8tlon  to  implement  this  recom- 
mendation has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy  with  bipartisan  support.  See  S.  3668. 
(Hearings  were  held  June  3.  1970.) 

No.  «.  Judicial  Revieu:  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Orders. — This  proposal 
would  make  Interstate  Commerce  ComnUs- 
don  orders  reviewable  In  n.S  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals rather  than  in  special  three  Judge  Dis- 
trict Courts-  8,  2343  and  HJl  lOdSl  intro- 
duced In  the  Din  Congress  would  Implement 
this  recommendation  when  enacted. 

No.  9:  Statutory  Reform  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Sovereign  Immunity. — This  would  limit  the 
ancient  doctrine  that  the  "King  can  do  no 
wrong"  and  forbid  the  use  of  the  technical 
defense  of  Sovereign  Immunity  to  defeat 
meritorious  challenges  to  the  legality  of  ac- 
tions by  Oovemment  administrators.  8.  9568 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  with  bi- 
partisan support  would  Implement  this  rec- 
onunendatloD.  (Bearings  were  held  June  3. 
1970.) 

iVo.  10:  Judicial  Enforcement  of  Orders  of 
the  National  tabor  Relations  Board — Under 
present  law,  orders  of  the  HLRB  do  not  be- 
come Judicially  enforceable  unless  the  Board 
actually  seeks  an  enforcement  order  In  Fed- 
eral Court,  The  NRLB  has  prepared  a  pro- 
posed bin  to  make  Its  orders  self-enforcing 
after  30  days. 

No.  II:  Publication  of  a  Guide  to  Federal 
Reporting  Requirements— Tor  many  yesrs 
GSA  has  published  a  widely  used  document 
entitled  "A  Oulde  to  Record  Retention  Re- 
quirements." It  has  now  been  established 
that  a  similar  document  involving  federal 
reporting  requirements  would  be  equally  use- 
ful. A  pilot  study  of  style  and  coverage  of 
a  proposed  manual  has  been  completed  by 
OSA.  The  Federal  Register  Is  now  consulting 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
will  circulate  agencies  to  secure  neoeasary 
reporting  requirements — for  publication  in 
early  1971 . 

No.  12:  Anal)/tical  Subfect-InAexes  to  Se- 
lected volumes  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reffw 
lotions — ^The  CFR  which  oootatna  the  rules 
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and  regulations  of  federal  agencies  has  a 
master  index.  However.  Individual  volumes 
pertaimng  to  Individual  agencies  do  not. 
Many  people  have  need  for  only  one  or  two 
volumes  which  arc  Inadequately  Indexed. 
The  Conference  has  recommended  that  each 
volume  be  separately  indexed.  Two  agencies, 
Selective  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, have  already  Indexed  appUcable 
volumes.  Letter  from  OSA  to  other  agencies 
urging  compliance  have  been  sent  and  the 
response  is  encouraging 

No.  13:  elimination  of  Duplicative  Hear- 
ings in  FAA-NTSB  Safety  De-certiflcation 
Cases — For  a  number  of  years  the  PAA  and 
the  NTSB  have  conducted  duplicative  hear- 
ings, mostly  Involving  infracuon  of  rules 
by  airline  pilots.  The  recommendation  to 
ellnunate  this  duplicative  hearing  procedure 
was  implemented  In  full,  effective  May  i, 
1970.  by  new  rules  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  eliminate  such  hearings 
before  the  FAA.  and  they  will  not  be  held 
eiclustvely  before  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Board. 

No.  14:  Compilation  of  Statistics  of  Ad- 
mtntstrative  Proceedings  by  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies— ThlB  recommendation 
would  provide  the  basis  for  analysts  of  effi- 
ciency and  delay  of  administrative  proceed- 
ings. All  agencies  were  notified  of  this  recom- 
mendation by  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  in 
early  December.  1969.  and  responses  have 
been  encouraging 

No.  IS:  Consideration  of  Alternatives  in 
Licensing  Procedures— This  recommendation 
arose  from  the  important  Seentc  Hudson 
Case,  where  a  conflict  between  electric  power 
Interests  and  citlzeiu  concerned  with  envi- 
ronmental control  clashed.  The  Conference's 
recommendation  intends  to  insure  that  agen- 
cies consider  reasonable  alternatives  before 
deciding  a  case  where  environmental  issues 
are  involved. 

No.  16:  Elimination  of  Certain  Exemptions 
From  the  APA  Rulemaking  Requirements — 

This  proposal  would  insure  that  the  public 
haa  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  rule- 
making proceedings  involving  public  prop- 
erty, loans,  grant  benefits  and  contracts 
which  formerly  had  been  exempt  from  the 
rulemaking  procedures  set  forth  In  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrailve  Procedure  Act.  Legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kennedy  with  bipartisan 
support  would  Implement  thl.«!  recommenda- 
tion. See  S  3669.  Hearings  are  being  sched- 
uled for  1971. 

No.  17.  Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Hear- 
ing Examiners;  Continuing  Trafnin^r  for  Gov- 
ernment Attorneys  and  Hearing  Examiners; 
Creation  of  a  Center  for  Continuing  Legal 
Education  in  Ooremment— This  recommen- 
dation is  designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  Federal  bearing  examiners  and 
attorneys. 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  is  preparing  new  experimental 
recruitment  and  selecton  standards  for  hear- 
ing examiners. 

In  coordination  with  the  ABA.  bills  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Administrative  Justice  Cen- 
ter have  been  introduced  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  with  bipartisan  support.  See  9. 
3686  by  Mr.  Kennedy  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port: H.n  16663  by  Mr.  Kastenmeler  with 
bipartisan  support.  Hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  Senau  Subcommittee  on  June  33, 
1970. 

No.  IB:  Parties  Defendant — This  recom- 
mendation would  eliminate  the  technical- 
ity of  citing  the  proper  government  official 
as  a  defendant  with  the  risk  of  dismissal  of 
the  case  If  the  guess  Is  wrong.  It  Is  Incor- 
porated la  S.  3568.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy  with  bipartlaan  support,  and  on 
which  bearings  were  held  on  June  3,  1970. 

No.  19:  SEC  "No-Action"  Letters — This 
calls  upon  the  SEC  to  publicize  Its  legal 
precedents,  Interpretations,  policies  and 
standards  under  this  discretionary  program 
which  advises  brokers  when  the  proposed  sale 
of  nonregtstered  stock  may  be  In  violation 
or  law.  It  Is  being  partially  Implemented  by 


proposed  new  rules  recently  Issued  by  the 
SEC  for  public  coomient. 

No.  20:  Summary  Decision  in  Agency  Ad- 
judication— Substantial  delays  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process  have  occurred  because 
full  evidentiary  hearings  have  sometimes 
been  held  when  there  were  no  genuine  Issues 
of  material  fact  to  be  tried.  This  recom- 
mendation calls  upon  all  agendea  having  a 
substantial  caseload  of  formal  adjudications 
to  develop  and  use  a  summary  decision  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  which  has  been  used 
successfully  by  the  Federal  courts. 

No.  21:  Discovery  in  Agency  Adjudication— 
Agencies  having  adjudicatory  proceedings  are 
called  upon  to  adopt  discovery  procedures 
meeting  detailed  minimuip  standards  relat- 
ing to  such  matters  as  pre-hearlug  confer- 
ences, depositions,  written  interrofjitorles. 
requests  for  admissions,  and  the  like.  To 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  discovery  for  the 
purpose  of  delay,  the  recommendation  urges 
that  presiding  officers  be  given  broad  dis- 
cretion to  control  the  use  and  timing  of  dis- 
covery. 

No.  22:  Practices  and  Procedures  Under  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  i»51— The  Renegotia- 
tion Boexd  has  authority  to  ellmlnste  exces- 
sive proflu  realised  by  contractora  whose 
government  contracts  exceed  one  million 
dollar  a  year.  The  Board,  however,  has  not 
publicized  the  standards  applied  in  deter- 
mining excess  profits;  Its  statements  of 
facts  and  reasons  underlying  determliuitlons 
have  been  most  summary  and  inadequate: 
and  contractors  have  not  been  given  access 
to  contract  jwrformance  reports  furnished  by 
the  contracting  agency.  The  Conference  has 
recommended  that  the  Board  publish  Its 
criteria  for  determinations,  give  greater 
elaboration  lu  lu  sutementi  of  facts  and 
reasons  in  support  of  its  decision,  and  make 
performance  reports  available  to  contractors 
(With  classified  or  confidential  Infonnatlon 
deleted). 


MEXICAN  MEDICAL  IMPOSTERS 

Mr.    WTT.T.TAMB    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  17.  1970.  contains  an  article  en- 
UUed  "Three  City  'Doctors'  Guilty  of 
Fraud"  written  by  Peter  Osnos. 

The  article  states  that  three  men  who 
had  practiced  medicine  in  Washington 
for  as  long  as  5  years  had  been  con- 
victed in  U.S.  District  Court  for  having 
submitted  forged  Mexican  medical  cre- 
dentials in  order  to  obtain  their  licenses. 

Following  this  report,  I  directed  an 
Inquiry  to  Commissioner  Ball  of  the 
Social  Secuiity  Administration  asking 
the  extent  of  any  payments  to  these 
three  men  under  either  the  medicare  or 
the  medicaid  programs. 

It  appears  that  Louifi  Vecchiarello 
treated  128  patients  under  the  medicaid 
program,  for  which  he  was  paid 
$7,876.22,  and  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram he  was  paid  S2.849.17,  or  a  total  of 
$10,725.39. 

The  second  man  impersonating  a 
doctor,  Mr.  Marino  J.  Maturo.  was  paid 
$6,930.01  for  treating  130  patients  under 
the  medicaid  program,  and  he  coUected 
$1,695.48  under  the  medicare  program, 
or  total  of  $8,625.49. 

In  Uie  replies  from  the  Department, 
I  am  advised  by  Commissioner  Ball  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  recoup  the  pay- 
ments that  were  made  to  these  two  men. 

The  Department  should  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  recoup  the  full  amount 
of  the  payment  under  both  programs  in- 
cluding interest  and  cost  of  collection 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  note  that  the 
Department  Is  taking  steps  to  provide 


for  more  stringent  examination  in  order 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  fraudu- 
lent impersonations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd,  followed  by 
copies  of  my  correspondence  with  Com- 
missioner Ball  imder  dates  of  June  19. 
August  25.  and  September  1.  and  the 
memorandum  attached  to  the  latter  let- 
ter as  signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Tlemey. 
outlining  the  payments  under  the  medi- 
care program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao 
as  follows: 

Thbix  Crrr  ■'Docroaa"  Octltt  o» 

PftAtTV 

<By  Peter  Oanoa) 

Three  men  who  have  practiced  medicine 
In  Washington  for  as  long  ss  five  years  were 
convicted  in  U.S.  District  Court  yestartlay  of 
submitting  forged  Mexican  medical  creden- 
tials to  obtain  their  licenses  here. 

Judge  John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr..  ordered  tbe 
men  Jailed  ImmedUtely,  clung  as  one  of  hu 
reasons  the  threat  they  posed  to  the  com- 
munity  by  continuing  to  treat  patients  In 
the  aix  months  after  they  were  indicted.  Sen- 
tencing was  deferred. 

In  hif  closing  statement  Monday,  defense 
lawyer  Herbert  Slegal  admitted  that  the 
three  men  were  treating  patients  even  while 
standing  trial.  'They  are  practicing  medicine 
as  of  today."  he  declared. 

It  took  the  Jury  Just  over  four  houn  to 
decide  that  the  men  were  guUty  of  about  30 
coimts  each  of  mall  and  wire  fraud,  forgvzy 
and  uttering.  Each  count  carries  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  five  years- 

The  three  men  convicted  were  Marino  J. 
Maturo,  41.  Uiuls  P.  Vecchiarello.  43.  and  his 
brother.  Anthony  Vecchiarello,  47.  They  had 
doctors'  offices  at  800  4th  St.  SW  and  3413 
MUmesou  Ave.  BE. 

Judge  Smith  yesterdsy  cited  "overwhelm- 
ing" evidence  against  the  men  presented 
during  the  five-day  trial  by  Assistant  U.8. 
Attorneys  Seymour  Olanaer  and  Oene  S.  An- 
derson. 

Among  other  things,  the  evidence  showed: 

Maturo's  only  college  training  ot  any  kind 
was  a  few  courses  he  took  in  1940  and  1»50  at 
the  University  of  Miami  that  LncJuded  chem- 
istry.  elementary  ItaUan.  mathematia  and 
zoology,  all  of  which  he  faUed. 

Anthony  Vecchiarello.  under  aliases  such 
as  Tony  Vincent,  Joe  Rial  and  Anthony  De 
Roea.  was  working  as  a  salesman  ol  water 
softeners  and  burglar  alarms  at  the  time 
he  claimed  to  be  in  medical  school.  Be  ^ly^ 
posed  on  occasion  as  a  lawyer. 

Louis  Vecchiarello  worked  as  a  fumitur* 
reflnlsher  at  the  time  he  claimed  to  be  la 
medical  school.  His  former  employer  from 
the  Bronx.  N.Y..  testified  that  Veccblar«Uo 
was  a  "first  rate  mechanic." 

The  trial  also  showed  that  prior  to  De- 
cember. 1969.  when  the  three  men  were  In- 
dicted, the  procedure  for  handling  applica- 
tions for  medical  licenses  in  Washington 
did  not  Include  Investigation  of  credentlala. 

Testimony  to  this  effect  was  elicited  from 
two  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations 
and  Inspections,  which  oversees  the  Issuing 
of  doctors'  licenses. 

Paul  Samella.  one  of  the  officials,  answerad 
"yes"  when  Qlanzer  asked  him  at  one  point. 
"Everything  you  do  Is  reliance  on  the  ap- 
plicants? Tou  don't  Inquire  Into  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  documents?" 

Samella  added.  "We  relied  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  documents." 

Clark  Coleman,  the  second  official,  was 
asked.  "Do  you  a&sume  the  documents  are 
genuine  when  you  receive  them  for  filing? 

"Yes  air."  he  responded.  He  Indicated  that 
queries  about  the  three  defendants  were  sent 
to  the  American  Medical  Asaoclauon  and 
the  Department  ot  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 
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-me  AMA,  atcordlng  lo  Coleman,  merely 
indlcfttes  whettoer  tiiere  Is  any  derogm- 
tor>- ■  loformation  about  the  men  HEW  sim- 
ply vertflcs  that  schools  exist  lor  which  the 
misn  haTc  submitted  diplomas. 

Olanzer  pointed  out  yesterday  that  the 
AMA  reaponds  that  there  Is  no  "derogatory 
mtormatlcn  on  men  whom  they  have  never 
heard  ol— IlJte  the  VecchlareUos  and  Mftiuro. 

The  prosecutor  said  In  court  that  lour 
other  persons  who  iubmltted  bogus  Mexican 
medical  credentials  are  now  under  Investiga- 
tion by  a  grand  jury  He  did  not  indicate 
whether   any  of   them    have   actually   prac- 

Anthonv  Vecchiarello  and  Maturo  claimed 
to  be  graduaiea  of  the  University  ol  Guada- 
lajara. Louis  vecchiarello  said  his  diploma 
came  fram  the  University  of  Yucatan- 

omcials  and  graduates  of  the  two  univer- 
sities testiCed  that  none  of  the  three  inen 
had  ever  studied  there  and  carefully  noted 
each  error  in  the  phony  diplomas,  uanscrlpts 
and  examination  grades. 

Louis  Vecchiarello  and  Mature  had  re- 
ceived medical  licenses  from  the  Dlsuicts 
licensing  agency.  Anthony  Vecchlarel  o  lud 
applied  for  a  license,  but  H  had  not  been 
eranted  when  the  indictments  were  returned 

Testunony  at  the  trial  said  that  Anthony 
Vecchiarello  had  practiced  without  a  license. 
One  patiei.t  described  how  Vecchiarello  gave 
him  injections  near  the  spine. 

Since  1965.  Vecchiarello  and  Mature  had 
treated  by  their  oim  lawyer's  count,  thou- 
wads  of  patient*,  mostly  for  weight  and  dl«- 
imrj'  probleroa.  ..  ^_      . 

EMatnct  officials  did  not  move  until  March 
6  CO  susper.d  immediately  the  licenses  of 
Vecchiarello  and  Maturo— four  months  after 
Hiev  were  indicf.ed. 

Through  manueverlng  in  the  courts,  law- 
yer* for  the  three  men  were  able  to  block 
stuspenslon  of  the  licenses  until  after  the 
trial  on  fraud  charges. 

Yesterday,  after  the  verdict.  Siegal  said 
thai  the  men  would  ■consent'  to  suspend 
ibelr  practice  while  they  appealed  their  con- 
Ttctions.  The  Judge  then  decided  to  send 
tbe  men  to  Jail. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  June  19.  1970. 
Mr    BoBEar  M.   Baix. 

CommtMioner.  Social  Security  AdmlnistTa- 
tion.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Waahtngton.  DC. 

DtAR  Ma.  Balli  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  17  there  appeared  an  article  listing  the 
foHowing  three  individuals  as  havmg  been 
convicted  for  practicing  medicine  without  a 
Uc«nse:  Messrs.  Marino  J.  Maturo.  Louis  P. 
Vecchiarello.  and  Anthony  Vecchiarello.  with 
offices  at  800  Fourth  Street  8.W  and  3412 
Minnesota  Avenue  S.e. 

In  this  connection  will  you  please  advise 
me  the  total  amount  that  has  been  paid  to 
each  of  these  three  men  under  both  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  since  these 
programs  hare  been  in  eHect.  If  any  of  these 
paymenu  were  for  surgery  please  itemiie 
along  with  the  names  of  their  patients.  If 
there  are  regulations  against  giving  the 
names  of  the  patients  I  would  appreciate 
information  as  to  the  results  of  the  surgery 
and  their  present  health  status 

Any  additional  Information  relating  to  th« 
type  of  medical  services  they  rendered  ahould 
be  included. 

Tours  sincerely. 

John  J   Wnxuiis. 

Defabtu£nt  or  Health, 

Edtcatiom.  akd  WrLFAax. 
Waahtngton.  D.C..  August  25,  1970. 
Hon.  JoKN  J.  WnxtAva. 
V.S.  Senate.  Nev  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Daam  Ma.  Wnxiasia:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  June  19th  which  baa 
been  referred  to  ua  by  the  Social  Security 
AdmlnlBtratlon. 


Marino  J.  Maturo  and  Louis  P.  Veochlarllo 
were  paid  by  the  D.C.  Medicaid  Program  for 
service*  rendered  between  October.  1968  and 
September.  1969  as  (ollowa: 

amount  poid 

No.  of  patients: 

Louis  P.  VecchlareUo  (128) $7,876.22 

Marino  J.  Maturo  U30) 6.930.1)1 

Total   - 14.806.23 

Anthony  Vecchiarello.  the  third  party  in- 
dicted for  having  submitted  forged  foreign 
medical  credentials  to  the  D.C.  licensing 
board,  did  not  seek  reimbursement  from  the 
DC.  Medicaid  Program. 

In  order  to  answer  the  other  questions  in 
your  letter,  we  spoke  with  Dillard  Mills  In 
the  Region  in  Medicaid  ofHce  who  has  been 
investigating  this  ease  with  both  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Standard.  Director  of  the  D  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  health  and  Dr.  Herbert  Wort- 
man  in  the  D.C.  Medicaid  OfRce.  According 
to  these  sources,  none  of  the  three  men  Im- 
plicated practiced  surgery  nor  did  they  ap- 
ply for  or  receive  hosplUl  privileges  in  any 
of  the  area  instltuUons.  Their  practice  was 
limited  to  general  adult  medicine;  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  feign  specialty  training. 
Following  their  criminal  indictment  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1969  for  using  bogus  credentials  to 
obtain  licenses,  the  sources  cited  above  are 
not  aware  of  any  suits  having  been  filed 
against  either  Vecchiarello  brothers  or  Ma- 
rino on  behalf  of  any  of  thetr  patients,  nor 
Is  there  any  other  evidence  Indicating  that 
their  patlenta  suffered  long-lasting  111  effects 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  treatment. 

On  January  15.  1970.  Charles  T.  Duncan. 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, began  further  legal  action  against 
Louts  P.  Vecchiarello  and  Marino  J  Maturo 
to  recoup  funds  in  the  amount  of  $14,806.33 
for  medical  services  rendered  to  participants 
In  the  D.C  Medicaid  Programs.  At  this  time, 
these  proceedings  have  not  been  finalized  but 
we  will  continue  to  follow  this  case  closely. 

Our  investigation  of  the  clrcumatances 
loading  up  to  the  fraudulent  licensure  of 
these  Individuals  revealed  that  the  D.C.  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations  and  Professions  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  prevent  further  abuses 
of  the  medical  privileges.  Previously,  the 
District  of  Columbia  granted  reciprocity  to 
■qualified"  practitioners  trained  abroad  only 
when  they  could  demonstrate: 

<  1 )  Proof  of  graduation  from  a  recognized 
foreign  medical  school; 

(2)  Posaesslon  of  an  Internship  cerllflcate 
from  a  foreign  hospital; 

{3)  Possession  of  an  M.D.  license  from  a 
recognl2ed   foreign   licensing   body; 

(4)  Proof  of  having  pas-sed  an  examination 
administered  by  the  Educational  Council  on 
Foreign  Medical  Graduates  to  screen  candi- 
dates for  general  m«dlcal  knowledge  and 
acuity  In  English; 

(5)  Proof  or  having  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  training  or  service  In  an  accredited 
American  or  Canadian  hospital. 

Messrs.  Maturo  and  Vecchiarello  had  sub- 
mitted bogus  papers  which  appeared  to  sat- 
isfy all  these  requirements,  Moreover,  on 
their  subsequent  applications  for  participa- 
tion in  the  DC.  Medicaid  Program  they  also 
claimed  membership  in  the :  Academy  of 
General  Practice.  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Association.  Officials 
of  the  DC.  Commission  on  Licensure  in  the 
Healing  Arts  have  stated  that  on  their  face- 
value,  the  credentials  of  these  three  indi- 
viduals seemed  to  be  genuine  and  in  perfect 
order.  Checks  had  also  been  made  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  whether  any  deleterious  infor- 
mation was  on  record  regarding  these  appli- 
cants; nothing  was  repKirted  on  flle. 

At  this  time,  the  District  of  Columbia  no 
longer  accepts  certificates  submitted  dl  - 
recUy   by   the  applicant.  He  must   arrange 


to  have  all  pertinent  credentials  verified  by 
the  appropriate  Institution  and  sent  directly 
to  the  D.C.  licensing  authorities.  Further- 
more, no  reciprocity  is  granted  in  the  Dlsuict 
of  Columbia  at  this  time.  A  graduate  of  a 
foreign  medical  school  muit  now  submit 
All  the  credentials  listed  above  as  well  as  ar- 
range to  take  the  DC.  quallfymg  examina- 
tion, a  test  of  general  medical  knowledge, 
and  roust  also  obtain  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion accounting  for  any  periods  intervening 
between  house  staff  training  and  the  time 
of  htsapplicauon. 

Parenthetically.  In  almost  all  Jurlsdlcilons 
in  tbe  United  States  reciprocity  for  physi- 
cians licensed  abroad  la  not  granted.  Doctors 
trained  away  from  the  United  States  (or 
Canada)  must  usually  have  met  citizenship 
requirements  or.  at  least,  have  begun  nat- 
urallEaUon  proceedings  The  general  ratlon- 
Kle  for  this  stipulation  is  that  in  the  period 
between  arrival  here  and  acquiring  citizen- 
ship the  applicant  will  have  spent  time  In  an 
accredited  American  hospital  which  could 
\ouch  for  his  medical  competence. 

Nonetheless,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
standards  and  procedures  which  wUl  assure 
valid  medical  licensure  throughout  the 
United  States  despite  the  geographic  mo- 
bility of  many  of  our  physicians  la  one  to 
which  we  wlU  give  increased  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HowakD  N.  Newman. 

Com  mini  oner. 

DCPAXTMCJ4T  or  HEALTH. 
EDt;CAT10N.  AND  WCLPARC. 

Battimore.  Md..  Septemlter  1. 197Q. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wix-i-iams. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAR  Senatob  wuxiAMs;  1  have  now  re- 
ceived the  enclosed  report  from  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Tierney.  Director  ol  our  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance,  concerning  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
cal practice  of  Messrs.  Marino  J.  Maturo. 
Louis  P-  VecchlareUo.  and  Anthony  Vec- 
chlareUo on  Medicare. 

As  Mr.  Tierney  points  out,  no  claims  were 
submitted  for  payment  by  Mr.  Anthony  Vec- 
chlareUo. A  total  Medicare  payment  of 
$4,544.65  was  made  to  the  other  two  Individ- 
uals, for  which  recovery  action  Is  being 
initiated. 

We  understand  that  the  Medical  Services 
Administration  has  already  replied  to  your 
question  about  the  payments  made  under  the 
Medicaid  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROBCXT  M    BALt. 

Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
Ri:i>oRT  TO   CoMUisaioNER   RoB««T  M.   Ball 

RaGASDINC  an  IHQtJIRY  FBOU  SEMATOB  JOHN 
J.    WnXIAMS 

The  Medical  Service  of  DC.  Is  responsible 
for  processing  and  making  payments  on 
medical  Insurance  claims  under  Medicare  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Officiala  of  that  or- 
ganization inform  me  that  Mr.  Anthony  Vec- 
chlareUo did  not  submit  any  claims  and. 
therefore,  no  Medicare  payments  were  made 
to  him  However,  Mr.  Martno  J.  Maturo  was 
paid  $1.695  48.  and  Mr.  Louis  P.  Vecchiarello 
was  paid  $2,849.17.  Medical  Service  of  DC.  is 
Initiating  action  to  recoup  these  payments 
which  amount  to  $4.544  65.  There  were  no 
claims  submitted  for  surgery  by  either  party. 

Medicare  payments  to  aU  three  Individuals 
were  unilateraUy  suspended  in  December 
1969.  because  there  was  a  question  of 
whether  these  individuals  met  the  definition 
of  "physician"  contained  in  Section  iseur) 
of  Title  XVn  of  the  Social  Sectartty  Act. 

AS  you  know,  on  June  16.  1970,  all  three 
individuals  were  convicted  on  numerous 
counts  of  maU  fraud  because  they  used 
forged  credentials  from  a  Meilean  medical 
school  to  obtain  Ucenses  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Tbe  convictions 
of  Mr.  Marino  J.  Maturo  and  Mr.  U>ul8  P. 
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Vecchiarello  Included  one  count  each  of  sub- 
mitting false  Medicare  claims. 

Thomas  M.  Tnamrr. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JACK  FORSYTHE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
September  15,  marked  the  retirement  of 
Jack  Forsythe  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
After  a  15-year  tenure,  during  which  he 
was  truly  invaluable.  Jack  has  decided  to 
end  his  Government  service  and  enter  a 
new  career  as  an  attorney  in  private 
practice. 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  commenting 
on  Jack's  able  staff  work.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
I  personally  valued  him,  not  only  as  tbe 
most  competent  technician  that  he  was, 
not  only  for  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
Senate,  which  he  served  so  ably,  but  as 
a  close  personal  friend  whose  advice  I 
often  sought  and  heeded. 

As  he  leaves  the  Senate  I  should  like  to 
say  many,  many  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done  and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  future. 


WE  HAVE  COME  A  LONG  WAY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  Vice  President  Acniw  ad- 
dressed the  California  Republican  State 
Convention  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  his  speech,  the  Vice  President  out- 
lined again  the  administration's  views  on 
stopping  inflation,  fighting  crime,  and 
bringing  peace  to  Vietnam. 

The  Vice  President  also  pointed  out 
the  important  part  that  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Senator  Mdrphy  has 
played  in  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
ani  tlie  importance  to  California  and 
Indeed  the  entire  counto'  that  Senator 
Murphy  be  reelected  so  that  he  can  con- 
tinue in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  San  Diego  be  printed  In  the 
RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ikcord, 
as  follows: 

Adosess  bt  Vice  PaEsmENr  Aonkw 

X  hope  you  wUl  not  take  It  as  a  blow  to 
your  dvlc  pride  If  I  say  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  in  one  of  the  big  southern  suburbs 
of  San  Clemente. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  Presi- 
dent located  the  Western  White  House  out 
here.  On  my  way  back  from  Asia,  somebody 
asked  me  "How  does  the  President  man- 
age to  run  tbe  country  from  tmck  Kast?" 
The  man  who  asked  the  question  Uved  in 
UawaU,  and  he  was  not  referring  to  the 
White  House  In  Waahlngion,  but  tbe  one 
here  In  Calllomla. 

I  have  spoken  In  California  before  on  be- 
half of  your  fine  candidates,  and  I  hope  to 
be  back  again.  That  Is  not  only  because 
California,  according  to  the  latest  census 
figures.  Is  the  most  populous  State  in  tbe 
Union  and  pulling  ahead  every  day.  It  is 
because  what  happens  here  in  California  Is 
crucial  to  the  fate  of  the  nation  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Callfomlana  know  Ronald  Reagan  as  a 
Governor  of  great  courage.  He  has  shown  his 
fortitude  In  many  ways:  In  holding  the  line 
against  the  kind  of  big  spending  that  drives 
up  prices  and  taxes;  In  standing  up  to  those 
who  would  abdicate  their  responsibility  to 


tbe  unressoning  or  unreasonable:  and  in 
reorganizing  the  Oovernment  over  the  howls 
of  the  bureaucrats  and  hangers-on. 

Oovemor  Reagan  is  a  leader  of  naUonal 
stature  as  well,  as  befits  the  chief  executive 
of  our  nation's  largest  State  He  stands  tall 
as  a  symbol  of  strong,  responsive  govern- 
ment; of  citizen  participation;  of  the  kind 
of  leadership  we  need  to  build  a  solid  pros- 
perity without  Inflation  and  with  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

We  need  more  men  like  Ronald  Reagan 
In  the  statehouses  of  the  nation,  and  we 
need  men  In  the  State  legislatures  who  will 
back  them  up. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  kind  of  men  you 
will  be  sending  to  Washington  It  Is  not  for 
any  outsider  to  tell  Callfornlans  how  to  vote, 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  do  so.  But  I  can 
suggest  how  you  can  achieve  what  the  peo- 
ple of  California  said  they  wanted  when  they 
cast  their  baUot  for  President  two  years  ago. 

California  voted  then  to  reafllrm  tbe  prin- 
ciples that  buut  this  nation.  You  voted  to 
end  a  war  with  honor:  you  voted  to  get  tough 
on  crime;  you  voted  to  bring  a  cruel  Inflation 
to  an  end. 

We  are  making  important  progress  on  all 
these  fronts,  but  we're  doing  it  despite  a 
Congress  that  Is  fighting  us  every  step  of  the 
way.  The  reason  I  am  traveling  around  this 
zuitlon  this  fall  la  to  uirge  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  turn  back  the  nay-sayers.  to  reject 
the  tmdercutters.  and  to  send  to  Washington 
the  kind  of  men  who  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
people. 

Congressman  Bob  Wilson  Is  Just  such  a 
man.  I  have  seen  Bob  In  close  consultation 
with  the  President,  coming  up  with  positive 
solutions  to  the  most  pressing  problems.  If 
you  want  to  continue  to  be  proud  of  the  kind 
of  representation  this  district  is  getting  at 
the  highest  levels  of  decision  making.  Bob 
Wilson  is  your  man.  I've  seen  him  In  action. 
and  I  know  be  and  Richard  Nuon  date  back 
a  long  time  together,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  supporters  the  President  has  in 
the  Congress. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  own  efforts  this  fall 
will  be  to  call  the  people's  attention  to  the 
national  significance  of  senatorial  campaigns. 

Let  me  say  It  loud  and  clear:  George  Mur- 
phy has  been  a  great  Senator  from  Califoruia. 
Oeorge  Murphy  has  been  a  great  Senator  for 
all  tbe  United  SUtes. 

When  It  comes  to  Job  training  and  Job 
development — Goerge  Murphy  has  led  the 
way  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

When  it  comes  to  fighting  against  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices — Oeorge  Murphy  has 
led  the  way. 

When  It  comes  to  the  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution— Oeorge  Murphy  has  led  tbe  way. 

When  it  comes  to  education,  and  especially 
education  of  Spanish -speaking  Americans, 
Oeorge  Murphy  has  led  the  way. 

When  it  comes  to  sharing  Federal  revenues 
with  the  States,  so  that  more  money  from 
Callfornlans  can  be  used  by  Callfornlans  for 
Callfornlans — Oeorge  Murphy  has  led  the 
way. 

And  when  It  comes  to  strongly  supporting 
the  President  In  achieving  an  honorable 
peace  In  Vietnam — George  Murphy  has  ooQ* 
slstently  led  the  way. 

I  know  you  want  the  President  to  carry 
out  hta  mandate.  Tbe  best  way  you  can  hdp 
Is  to  send  Oeorge  Murphy  back  to  tiie  U.S. 
Senate. 

You  won't  find  Oeorge  Murphy — or  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Bob  Wilson— among  those  cheer- 
less and  timid  soula  who  run  down  their 
country.  And  that  brings  me  to  my  target  for 
tonight;  the  professional  peaalmlst. 

I  spesk  of  the  man  whose  theme  song  is 
"every  silver  lining  has  a  cloud." 

In  the  past,  he  has  been  called  the  prophet 
of  gloo;a  and  doom,  the  troubador  of  trouble, 
the  disciple  of  despair. 

The  professional  pessimist  has  always  been 


with  us.  and  on  the  great  movements  of 
American  history,  he  has  always  been  wrong. 

Today,  he  Is  out  of  office  and  out  of  torts. 
You  can  find  him  poring  over  newspapers 
with  a  magmfying  glass,  eagerly  seeking  out 
any  evidence  to  prove  bis  point  that  Amer- 
ica is  on  her  way  to  perdition.  To  this  raaa. 
bad  news  la  good  news. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  he  was  sitting  pretty. 
He  could  point  to  the  steadily  climbing  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  He  could  point  to  high 
casualties  In  a  war  that  had  no  end  In  sight. 
Be  could  point  to  ever-Increasing  rates  of 
crime,  and  a  Oovernment  that  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  heyday  of 
tbe  professional  peaslnUst  la  past.  More  and 
more,  he  Is  finding  it  harder  to  make  his 
case  that  the  United  States  of  America  Is  on 
Its  last  legs. 

Of  course,  he  Is  in  there  trying.  When 
wholesale  prices  drop,  he  is  quick  to  say  it's 
too  soon  to  establish  a  firm  trend;  when  the 
rate  of  Infiatlon  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
cut  in  half,  he  says  that  It  is  still  too  high. 

When  he  sees  tbe  rate  of  crime's  Increase 
dropping  for  the  first  time  In  five  years,  be 
can  find  s  particularly  lurid  crime  to  show 
society's  decay.  When  he  sees  defense  plants 
humming  with  sctlvity.  he  denounces  tbe 
mUltory -Industrial  complex,  and  when  be 
sees  a  defense  plsnt  close  down  as  a  war 
comes  to  sn  end.  he  blames  the  peacemakers 
for  a  rise  In  unemployment. 

In  the  United  States  today,  we  have  more 
than  our  share  of  the  nattering  nabobs  of 
negativism.  They  have  formed  their  own  4-H 
Club — the  "hopeless,  hysterical  hypochon- 
driacs of  history." 

We  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
latloiu  Committee  condemning  America  as 
what  he  caUs  "a  sick  society." 

If  we  were  to  believe  men  like  these,  we 
would  buy  tbe  notion  that  the  United  States 
is  headed  for  recession,  repression  and  re- 
gression Of  course  we  are  not;  the  dreaded 
"Doomsday  Machine"  Is  only  that  Senator's 
mimeograph  machine. 

The  professional  pessimists  are  wrong 
about  America.  It  really  is  time  to  stop  tesr- 
Ing  America  down,  to  atop  the  handwrlnging 
and  the  beadshaklng.  It  is  time  to  reafllrm 
tbe  values  that  make  this  nation  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

I  have  a  practical  reason  for  saying  thta. 
If  critics  repeat  often  enough  that  a  society 
Is  sick,  then  some  easily  frightened  members 
of  that  healthy  society  are  going  to  get  a 
little  green  around  the  gills.  Then  others, 
observing  these,  will  wonder  whether  they're 
sick  too  Men  In  poelUons  of  power  who  keep 
bewailing  our  outcast  state  could  catise  the 
condition  they  profess  to  see. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Early  in  our  Admln- 
tttration.  we  had  to  combat  something  the 
economists  called  "inflation  psychology." 
Businessmen  and  labor  leaders  alike  thought 
the  merry-go-round  was  going  to  keep  spin- 
ning faster  and  faster,  and  the  very  fact  of 
that  expectation  helped  fuel  an  InflaUon  that 
drove  people  on  fixed  incomes  to  the  waU. 

We  had  to  convince  everyone  that  govem- 
meot  was  at  long  last  ready  and  willing  to 
make  a  few  painful  decisions  In  order  to 
get  the  cost  of  living  under  control.  Because 
Government  has  talked  big  before  and  then 
backed  off  when  the  hard  dectslons  were  re- 
quired, many  businessmen  took  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude. 

They  waited  and  they  saw.  And  what  they 
saw  waa  an  Administration  with  tbe  courage 
to  cool  down  an  overheated  economy,  de^lte 
the  "Blowing  pains"  that  were  an  unavoid- 
able part  of  the  cure. 

The  Inflation  psychology  shifted:  people 
slowed  their  borrowing  In  expectation  of 
ever- increasing  rates  of  interest;  labor's  de- 
mands no  longer  were  required  to  figure  in  a 
splrallng  rate  of  inflation.  This  shift  of  psy- 
chology, in  itself,  was  a  significant  contrlbu- 
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iloQ  to  Um  b»(tle  Against  tbe  rlglag  cost  of 

Uvlnc. 

But  It  was  important  tbst  we  not  repUce 
Inflstloa  psychology  with  sometblDg  Just  u 
twd — raceaslon  piycholo^.  II  tbftt  bad  hap- 
peofld.  this  Dstlon  could  hav«  t&llted  Itself 
into  too  grcAt  sn  economic  slowdown.  We  had 
to  combat  that  recession  psychology 
quicUy — because  we  were  determlined  that 
this  would  be  tbe  flrst  inflation  in  our  his- 
tory to  be  cured  without  a  recession. 

But  here,  against  the  public  Interest,  en- 
ters tbe  proreealonsi  petaioilat.  You  can  hear 
his  voice  in  the  mouth  at  the  Democr«tlc 
Natlonsl  Chairman,  dlrely  predicting  eco- 
nomic ruin  for  millions.  When  six  economic 
indlc&torm  turn  upward,  he  calls  out  the  one 
or  two  that  are  still  lagging  behind  and  says 
that  the  sky  is  stUl  fsjllng. 

This  Is  the  case  with  a  tew  red-faced  econ- 
conlsts.  too.  who  staked  their  reputation  on 
the  need  for  price  controls.  Ignoring  the  ra- 
tioning, black  markets  and  strangulation  of 
free  enterprise  that  w-ould  surely  have  fol- 
lowed. 

And  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
professional  peaalmlsts  rises  to  do  hia  bit  to 
prevent  prosperity.  I  quote  the  Senator:  "tbe 
total  economic  plcttu-e  will  darken  still  fur- 
ther. I  fear  there  is  no  Ugbt  at  the  end  of 
this  tunnel." 

You  ran  imagine  the  disappointment  on 
the  faces  of  the  pmf eaalonal  pessimists  when 
the  unemployment  rate,  even  amid  a  firm 
antl-lnflatlon  campaign,  falls  to  rise  to  tbe 
levels  chronic  In  the  allegedly  balycon  years 
of  Kennedy -Johnson.  Or  when  food  prices  In 
the  supermarkets  slow  their  rise.  Or  when 
Industrial  pfroductlon  and  houalng  starts 
show  significant  gains 

These  men  are  hard  up  for  hard  times,  and 
when  a  sound  prosperity  appears  on  the  hori- 
zon, they  are  de\-astated.  They  can  only  make 
bay  when  the  sun  does  not  shine. 

Of  course,  their  moves  are  absolutely  pre- 
dictable. Soon  they  will  realize  that  an  eco- 
nomic upturn  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  IXi 
you  suppoee  they  will  admit  they  were 
wrong?  Not  on  your  life.  They  will  take  a 
new  tack  entirely. 

They  will  say  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other Inflationary  boom,  that  we  have  loet 
the  battle  against  higher  prices.  They  will 
drop  the  recession  talk,  and  try  to  heat  up 
the  Inflation  talk  once  again.  To  tbem  It 
doesnt  really  matter  what  kind  of  bad  news 
they  predict — Just  as  long  as  tbe  news  la 
consistently  bad. 

Take  another  example,  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent field.  A  year  ago  last  summer,  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  debate  about  ttie  ABM,  the 
charge  you  kept  hearing  on  television  and 
seeing  In  headlines  was  this:  "ABM  will  doom 
tbe  SALT  talks,  and  ruin  the  chances  tor 
anns  control." 

Wei,  now  we  bare  an  ABM.  And  largely 
because  we  do.  the  SALT  talks  have  been 
moving  forward.  Do  you  hear  any  of  tbe 
doom-sayers  standing  up  and  saying  "Well. 
t  guees  I  was  proven  wrong  about  that." 
Hardly.  Instead,  they  are  saying  "MIRV  will 
doom  tbe  SALT  talks."  And  when  the  time 
comes  when  tbe  SALT  talks  show  some  spe- 
cific progress  toward  arms  control,  do  you 
suppose  you  will  hear  one  cheer  from  the 
professional  pesslmista?  Not  a  chance.  They 
will  say.  with  a  perfectly  straight  face,  tliat 
as  long  as  one  bow  and  one  arrow  exlsta  In 
this  world,  we  will  hsve  failed 

On  the  subject  of  national  security,  let  us 
look  at  what  the  profeelsonal  peasimlfits  hud 
to  say  about  our  policy  of  Vletnamlzation. 
"nie  Assistant  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
bad  this  to  say  just  one  year  ago:  "The  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  virtually  unchanged  ...  we 
have  made  only  token  troop  withdrawals  on 
the  battlefield,  more  an  exercise  In  poUtlce 
and  improvisation,  while  the  level  of  fight- 
ing and  casualties  continues." 
By  next  month,  we  will  have  brought  borne 


165.000  troops:  another  100,000  wlU  be  home 
by  mld-Aprll.  At  the  same  time,  and  I  can 
say  this  from  recent  personal  observation, 
the  forces  of  freedom  In  South  Vietnam  are 
stronger  than  they  have  ever  tieen.  Our  cas- 
ualties since  the  Cambodian  action  have  been 
lower  than  at  any  time  In  four  years.  Viet- 
namlsation,  to  the  anguish  of  the  prophets 
of  doom.  Is  working  and  working  well. 

Do  you  hear  them  admitting  they  were 
wrong  that  their  policy  of  pull  out  and  run 
would  have  been  a  dlstastrous  mistake''  To 
quote  George  Bernard  Shaw's  fair  lady:  not 
bloody  likely  Do  you  see  them  publicly  grati- 
fied when  our  casualties  drop  to  four-year 
lows?  Do  you  see  them  pleased  at  reports 
from  correopondenta  on  the  scene  that  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  are  no  longer  havens  for 
terrorlBU?  Hardly.  To  tbem,  nothing  falls  like 
our  success. 

This  refusal  to  admit  that  America  is  on 
the  right  path  colors  everything  the  profes- 
sional pessimists  say  and  do.  To  our  allies, 
they  propose  a  policy  of  the  double  croas: 
before  our  enemies,  they  preen  in  blatant 
obsequiousness. 

Tbe  men  who  smack  their  lips  over  any 
American  setback  In  the  world  are  also  great 
prognoeticators  here  at  home.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, not  long  ago.  how  the  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties was  supposed  to  become  one  long, 
hot  6um,mcr?  How  all  our  cities  were  to  be 
wracked  by  guerrlJla  war  as  rlou  were  to  be- 
come the  disorder  of  the  day? 

Of  course  there  have  been  tragic  Incidents 
m  our  cities  In  the  past  couple  of  years,  and 
we  have  seen  policemen  and  even  Judges  be- 
oome  the  targets  for  terror  But  those  who 
predicted  a  rising  pattern  of  clty-wlde  vio- 
lence have  been  happily  proven  wrong.  This 
Is  no  reason  for  complacency;  the  combina- 
tion of  effective  police  work  and  responsive 
community  relations  must  continue  to  avert 
not  situations  before  they  boll  over.  But 
the  very  same  people  who  were  saying  all  our 
cities  would  t>eoome  permanent  battle- 
grounds two  years  ago — and  were  wrong — 
are  saying  our  ccMlege  campuses  will  become 
permanent  battlegrounds  today.  Time  and 
patience  and  firmness  and  understanding 
win  prove  them  wrong  again 

The  profeeslonai  pteeslmlsts  have  been 
wrong  about  inflation,  wrong  about  recession. 
wrong  about  Vletnamlzation.  wrong  about 
disorder,  wrong  about  arma  control,  wrong 
about  crime,  wrong  about  the  strength  of  the 
American  character — and  some  of  these 
"WTongoe"  have  the  collosal  gall  to  ask  you 
to  elect  them  again. 

I  think  that  tbe  men  who  sold  America 
short  will  not  be  around  for  long 

I  think  the  American  voterj.  this  year,  will 
throw  out  the  Lhrowbacks  to  isolationism. 
and  will  affirm  thtir  faith  In  the  affirmative 
men — men  who  believe  In  the  American 
dream,  men  who  are  confident  we  can  rise 
to  our  challenges,  men  who  have  faith  In  ttie 
American  people 

Thomaa  Jefferson  had  to  cope  with  the  pro- 
feeslonal  peaalmlsts  of  his  time  as  welt.  And 
this  Is  what  he  said:  "My  theory  has  always 
been  that  If  we  are  to  dream,  the  ftattertes  of 
hope  are  as  cheap,  and  pleaaanter.  than  tbe 
gloom  of  despair." 

The  flatteries  of  bope  he  felt  for  this  na- 
tion turned  out  to  be  right,  and  the  gloom 
of  despair  felt  by  others  turned  out  to  be 
wrong. 

Let  us  heed  that  lesson,  and  turn  away 
from  those  who  would  tear  down  what  gen- 
erations of  hardworking  IdeaJlsts  have  built. 
Let  us  turn  toward  men  like  the  candidates 
here  tonight — men  like  George  Murphy  and 
Bonald  Reagan  and  Bob  Wilson— men  who 
reject  the  self  defeating  philosophy  that  ours 
Is  a  -'sick  society."  They  believe  as  the  Pres- 
ident does,  and  as  I  do.  that  ours  la  the 
healthleet  and  most  progreaslve  society  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  are  committed  to 
making  It  even  better  In  the  years  to  come. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL 
NEGLECT  LEAD6  TO  UNILATERAL 
DISARBfAMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age  my  State  of 
New  Mexico  has  played  a  fundamental 
role  in  research  and  development  con- 
tributions toward  our  Nation's  defense. 
I  say  this  not  In  praise  of  any  particu- 
lar R.  L  D.  center,  but  for  those  through- 
out the  entire  State. 

Prom  Los  Alamos  with  its  nuclear  re- 
search, to  Albuquerque  with  its  Air  Force 
Special  Weapons  Center.  Scandla  Base 
and  Missile  Development  Center,  to  Las 
Cruces  with  its  White  Sands  Missile 
Ranges  many  varied  missile  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  programs  and  NASA  space 
facility — New  Mexico  continues  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  defense. 

This  outlay  of  technical  capability  is 
no  accident.  The  vast  open  space  and 
contiguous  mountain  ranges  provide  the 
perfect  blend  of  terrain  for  the  instru- 
mentation required  to  develop  many  of 
the  weapon  systems  used  by  our  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  compo- 
nents of  space  transportation,  research 
and  exploration.  The  citizens  of  New 
Mexico  arc  proud  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  scientific  community  of 
their  State  and  support  its  goals  on  every 
occasion. 

Likewise.  I  am  certain  that  each  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  can  point 
with  the  same  feeling  of  pride  to  R.  &  D. 
organizations  or  centers  In  their  own  il- 
lustrious States.  WhBt  I  wish  to  discuss 
is  the  impact  of  research  and  develop- 
ment on  our  Nation  and  its  well  being.  If 
you  reflect  upon  this  very  long  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  Nation's  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  not  only  provides  the 
foundations  for  our  own  formidable  de- 
fense posture,  but  is  the  technical  fund 
from  which  our  Nation  will  draw  its  fu- 
ture. If  we  were  to  bankrupt  that  fund 
we  would  bankrupt  the  very  future  of 
those  people  who  have  entrusted  It  to  our 
deliberation. 

And  yet,  periodically  there  develops  in 
this  Nation  a  mania  to  turn  the  R  &  D. 
professional  Into  a  sacrificial  offering 
upon  the  altar  of  economy.  Where  once 
the  workings  of  this  community  appeared 
as  an  almost  mystical  salvation  in  time 
of  danger,  they  suddenly  are  deemed  ob- 
scure and  superfluous  as  the  Nation  be- 
comes plagued  with  shortsighted  prag- 
matism. 

The  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  President. 
Dr.  DuBridge,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 
and  Dr.  Poster.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Development,  have  on  many 
occasions  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
continuing  our  research  and  development 
toward  maintenance  of  a  viable  national 
defense.  My  personal  Investigations  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  once  again  we  will 
be  forced  by  the  advances  of  our  adver- 
saries to  respond  on  a  crash  basis  in 
countering  the  threats  against  our  na- 
tional existence.  We  are  only  too  aware 
that  crash  basis  means  cash  basis  on  a 
very  Urge  scale. 

Notwithstanding  the  insistent  de- 
mands to  allocate  our  resources  for 
weapons  now,  I  believe  that,  at  this  time. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  to  con- 
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sider  the  Soviets'  capability  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  stated  numbers  of  their 
weapons  inventory.  We  must  not  ignore 
the  Increased  emphasis  being  placed  upon 
excellence  withto  that  inventory  Let  me 
say  now  that  such  a  viable  threat  could 
only  have  accrued  through  the  continued 
application  of  well  conceived  and  di- 
rected research  efforts. 

While  we  have  allowed  our  huge  na- 
tional resources  to  become  increasingly 
directed  toward  tactical  pursuits  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  focusing  Its  attention,  more  than 
ever  before,  upon  Increased  strategic 
weapons  strength.  It  Is  the  complex  na- 
ture of  these  weapons  systems  that  they 
must  be  developed  with  intense  long- 
range  commitments  of  national  research 
and  development  resources.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  apparently  made  this  com- 
mitment with  such  direction  and  drive 
that  Its  national  goal  Is  certainly  one  of 
International  technological  preeminence. 
It  is  all  too  clear  that  our  neglect  of  re- 
search and  development  wUl  lead  only  to 
a  bizarre  form  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

Now  clearly  it  Is  not  possible  to  devote 
all  of  the  Nation's  defense  expenditures 
toward  R.  ft  D.  leaving  nothing  for  ac- 
tual weapons  production.  A  proper  and 
balanced  funding  allocation  must  be  de- 
termined in  order  to  realize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  weapons  systems.  And 
this  allocation  is  a  responsibility  which 
we  In  our  legislative  capacity  must  over- 
see with  wisdom  and  firmness. 

It  has  never  been  my  desire  nor.  I  am 
certain,  that  of  any  other  UjS.  Senator 
to  see  our  Nation's  defense  capability 
bettered  by  that  of  any  potential  ad- 
versary. However,  when  a  legislative 
body  such  as  this  Is  asked  to  authorize 
production  starts  on  weapons  systems 
whose  workability  has  been  inadequately 
researched.  It  is  no  great  wonder  that 
unfavorable  reactions  develop  against 
the  military  platmers  and  their  related 
services.  Too  often  I  find  that  the  vul- 
nerability aspects  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems appear  to  have  been  either  ne- 
glected altogether  or  minimized  by  ob- 
fuscating semantics.  It  is  a  panful  and 
shameful  fact  that  even  where  our  finest 
R.  k  D.  establishments  have  pursued 
their  work  with  skill  and  Imagination, 
often  beyond  the  limits  of  their  re- 
sources, this  work  has  been  dangerously 
and  systematically  disregarded.  'Thus,  at 
a  time  when  the  taxpayers  defense  dol- 
lars must  necessarily  be  spent  with  even 
greater  effectiveness.  It  should  not  seem 
surprising  that  large  numbers  of  Sena- 
tors vote  against  deployment  of  weap- 
ons systems  whose  development  has  been 
only  partially  indicated. 

Further,  one  wonders  how  such  de- 
velopments can  take  place  when  vast 
segments  of  the  R.  &  D.  community  are 
being  completely  dismantled.  Many  sci- 
entists who  hold  advanced  positions  with 
long  years  of  experience  In  their  respec- 
tive fields  have  found  their  offices  closed 
and  their  Jobs  terminated  as  defense  pro- 
duction cutbacks  have  been  improperly 
translated  into  a  license  for  R.  k  D.  cut- 
backs. When  any  nation  allows  its  senior 
scientists    to    stand    in    unemployment 


lines,  as  they  now  are  doing  in  this  coun- 
try, then  that  nation  has  sanctioned  an 
unacceptable  waste  of  human  resources, 
and  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
reached  from  such  examples  is  that  we 
are  confronted  with  a  careless,  reckless, 
almost  mindless  deteriorizatlon  of  our 
R.  It  D.  capability  which,  if  allowed,  can 
lead,  I  repeat,  to  unilateral  disarmament 
with  all  itfi  Inherent  dangers. 

My  fellow  Senators,  a  nation's  priori- 
ties develop  wl  th  the  dynamic  and 
changing  needs  of  its  people.  But  let  us 
distinguish  between  real  priorities  and 
shifting  fancy.  Today  we  must  under- 
score a  fundamental  priority — that  basic 
requisite  of  any  nation — survival.  And 
today  more  than  ever  this  survival  is  a 
function  of  advanced  research. 

We  may  apply  this  research  toward 
defense -oriented  goals  and  see  its  impact 
translated  into  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  civilian  problems.  Likewise,  t;  az:^  ci- 
vilian research  programs,  such  as  space 
exploration,  have  vast  military  cozise- 
quences. 

But  the  days  are  long  past  when  Amer- 
icans can  consider  those  expenditures  al- 
located In  pursuit  of  national  research 
goals  as  Impractical .  Such  flirtations 
with  false  pragmatism  produce  nothing 
more  than  false  economy.  For  indeed,  it 
Is  the  very  plrmacle  of  pragmatism  to 
seek  firm  and  considered  foundations  for 
any  future. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  foolish  self- 
Indulgence  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  tiie 
research  community.  If  there  is  truly  a 
need  for  this  community  then  its  value 
must  be  applicable  to  that  need.  How- 
ever, the  pendulum  of  priorities  has 
swung  far  from  any  scientific  self-indul- 
gence. And  if  some  corrective  action  is 
not  taken  by  responsible  leaders  in  these 
Chambers  and  committee  rooms,  then  let 
me  state  once  again  that  this  Nation  wUl 
have  permitted  a  negligence  that  can 
lead  only  to  unilateral  disarmament.  I 
ask  the  support  of  all  Senators  to  aee  to 
It  that  this  is  not  allowed  to  happen. 


SUNRIVER^WHERE  HARMONY 

WITH     THE     SURRDUNDINOS     IS 
PARAMOUNT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Oregon's  most  respected  editors,  Bdr. 
Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  the  Medford.  Ore- 
gon Mail  Tribune,  recently  devoted  an 
editorial  to  the  wonders  of  a  new  Oregon 
resort  development.  I  use  that  descrip- 
tion with  caution,  for  Sunriver  is  far 
from  any  typical  development  currently 
being  developed. 

Mr.  Allen  captures  much  of  the  beauty 
and  the  spirit  of  Sunriver.  I  have  been 
there  and  I  echo  his  sentiments.  I  en- 
courage Senators  to  visit  Sunriver  and 
Sallshan  as  well,  to  see  how  a  resort  can 
be  developed  in  complete  harmony  with 
its  surroimdings.  We  In  Oregon  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Mr.  John  Gray,  the  moving 
force  behind  these  two  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Allen's  fine  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd 
as  follows: 


(From  the   Medford    (Oreg.)    UaU  Tribune, 
Aug.  31, 1970] 
TEiivcLniG  TO  StTNanm 
Sunriver  Lodge,  E>eschutes  County — This  Is 
the  third  of  a  new  breed  of  hoetelrles  in  Ore- 
gon.  The  first  was  the  Village  Green  near 
Cottage  Orove;    the  second  was  Sallshao   at 
Oleneden  Beach,  and  now  Sunriver.  16  mUee 
south  of  Bend  and  two  miles  off  Highway 
97.  in  the  third. 

Each,  we  believe,  Is  In  a  class  by  Itaelf .  The 
Village  Green  is  a  high  way -oriented  luxury 
motel  of  such  graclousness  and  fine  plan- 
ning that  Is  much  more  than  "Just  a  motel." 
Sallshan  Is  more  a  resort -pltis-homesl tee 
arrangement,  complete  with  seml-prlvate 
beach,  tennis  courts  and  golf  course.  Sun- 
river, another  resort-type  establlahmeat.  la 
similar,  with  guest  units,  swimming,  golf. 
tennis,  horseback  and  bicycle  riding.  Its  own 
air  strip,  fishing.  aUlng  In  season,  and  pri- 
vate homes. 

John  D.  Gray,  who  made  his  flim  reputa- 
tion with  Omark  Industries,  is  also  the  mov- 
ing spirit  and  major  Investor  In  both  Salls- 
han and  Sunriver.  and  the  care  and  tacte 
they  both  display  reflect  his  guiding  hand. 
They  are  the  kind  of  resort  complexes  High- 
way Commission  Chairman  Glenn  Jackaon 
had  In  mind  when  he  said,  with  typical  |h«c- 
tlcallty,  that  Oregon  should  "cater  to  qual- 
ity" In  Its  tourist  promotion. 

It  Is  designed  to  grow  Into  a  substantial 
town  In  Its  own  right.  located  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Army  camp  (the  Engineers'  Can^ 
Abbot)  on  the  Deschutes  RWer.  It  may  well 
do  so,  with  plenty  of  acreage  for  expansion, 
and  a  high.  dry.  sunny  climate  and  all-year 
attractions. 

The  designers  were  careful.  They  left  as 
many  of  the  original  trees  as  they  could, 
and  where  they  had  to  cut  them  down,  new 
ones  were  planted  In  their  place.  Tbe  land- 
scaping stUI  Is  "In  prooeas."  with  some  bare 
Bears  stlU  to  be  covered  with  vegetation, 
many  of  them  created  by  artlfldal  mounds 
and  berms.  gracefully  done,  to  provide  an 
aspect  of  change  and  slope  among  tbe  lodge- 
pole  pines.  The  roads  are  winding,  for  the 
moet  part,  and  there  are  also  traUa  for  carts. 
walking  and  bikes. 

The  guest  units  are  designed  with  windowi 
to  the  west  (to  show  off  the  splendid  sky- 
line of  the  Three  Sisters)  and  parking  to 
the  east.  They  are  constructed  ot  rough-aawn 
native  woods. 

Good  design,  aocompanlad  by  fine  art  work 
(Including  pieces  by  stich  noted  northwest 
artists  as  Jacksonville's  Eugene  Bennett  and 
Portland's  Tom  Hardy  and  Manuel  Ir- 
qulerdo)    add  much  to  the  environment 

The  prices  are  comparahle  with  those  of 
a  first  class  hotel  in  a  large  city — ^no  less, 
but  certainly  no  more.  And  the  informaUty 
and  surroundings  are  such  that  no  hot«] 
really  can  compete. 

The  resort  that  moat  nearly  reminds  ua 
of  the  Sallshan-Sunrlver  type  Is  tbe  Ma  una 
Kea  Beach  Hotel  that  Laurance  Bockefeller 
built  on  the  Island  of  HawaU,  but  tbe  former 
have  much  more  of  a  human  feeling,  and  a 
more  welcoming  attitude  than  that  splendid 
and  palace-Uke  place. 

The  drive  here  from  Medford  Is  Just  16& 
miles,  and  can  be  done  In  an  easy  four  hours 
or  less,  even  with  a  atop  or  two  on  the  way. 
We  came  up  the  familiar  route  of  the  Crater 
Lake  Highway  to  the  Diamond  Lake  Junction 
and  then  east  to  Highway  97.  The  drive  was 
marred,  for  ue,  by  the  construction  being 
done  on  the  Diamond  I^ke  highway  south 
of  Diamond  Lake,  where  It  is  being  widened 
and  itraigbtened  much  more  than  we  believe 
Is  either  neceesary  or  dealrable  for  safety  or 
speed,  and  at  a  terrible  cost  In  roadside 
beauty,  with  great  swathes  of  roadside  trees 
being  sacrificed. 

We  are  told  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Insists  on  such  high  standards.  But  to  think 
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ot  such  official  vandalism  threatening  the 
lovely  stretch  of  tree-lined  highway  between 
Prospect  and  Union  CJreek.  and  beyond,  la 
sickening. 

We  know  one  who  loves  those  roadcide  trees 
who  talks  seriously  ot  chaining  herself  and 
some  dedicated  friends  to  these  tree*  It  the 
cham-saws  and  bulldozers  ever  begin  to 
move  In  on  them. 

The  worst  of  this  has  thus  far  been  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  lodgepole  pine  country 
land  It  should  be  added,  that  some  improve- 
ment baa  been  made  In  that  the  trees  are 
not  cut  m  absolutely  straight  lines  any  more; 
the  lines  curve  a  bit  nowj  Lxxlgepole  pines 
are  one  thing,  but  the  great  Douglas  flrs  and 
pines  lower  down  begin  to  move  in  on  them. 

We  might  be  persuaded  to  Join  the  chain- 
gang  unless  the  BPR  can  be  persuaded  to 
listen  to  lovers  of  the  environment  as  closely 
as  they  do  to  the  engineers. 


SCHWEDCER  PRAISES  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  YODTH  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  1969.  the  SeJective  Service 
System  Initiated  a  piiot  project  to  in- 
ject new  ideas  into  the  System  through 
youth  advisory  committees.  The  project 
was  successful  and  by  June  of  that  year. 
President  Nixon  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  youth  advisory  committees 
to  the  Selective  Ser\nce  System  in  every 
State,  New  York  City.  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  four  territories.  These  committees. 
whose  members  have  acquired  reason- 
able expertise  on  the  draft,  meet  regu- 
larly to  examine  the  System.  Recommen- 
dations and  proposals  for  system 
changes  are  then  channeled  to  State  and 
national  headquarters  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  appropriate  consider- 
ation. The  committee  size,  meeting 
schedule,  and  procedures  differ  from 
State  to  State  as  deemed  necessary. 

In  March  of  1969.  regional  meetings 
?tere  held  in  Washington.  B.C.,  and  San 
Clement*.  Calif.  At  this  time,  the  youth 
delegates  directed  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  such  subjects  as  student  defer- 
ments, occupational  deferments,  and 
sources  of  rredical  talent  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Under  the  direction  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice Director  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr.  the  pro- 
gram has  been  further  expanded  to  In- 
clude a  full-time  coordinator  at  the  na- 
tional level  and.  for  the  first  time,  a 
summer  intern  program. 

In  July  of  this  year,  youth  advisers 
representing  every  committee  gathered 
In  Washington  for  the  first  Youth  Ad- 
visory Committee  National  Conference. 
Their  final  report  is  the  conscientious 
result  of  young  people  trying  to  make 
the  draft,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  as 
equitable  as  possible — a  subject  of  vital 
concern  to  aU  Americans.  Not  all  of  the 
recommendations  necessarily  coincide 
with  current  selective  service  policy. 
However,  the  youth  are  speaking  from  a 
position  of  responsibihty  and  have  of- 
fered many  valuable  recommendations 
for  implementation  within  the  System. 

The  report  Includes  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  following  topics:  Com- 
munications t>etween  youth  and  govern- 
ment and  public  relations:  conscientious 
objection;  manipulation  of  the  draft; 
student  deferments:  uniform  national 
call,  which  were  agenda  items;  and  the 


all-volunteer  armed  force  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  general  session.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  reforming  our  draft 
system,  and  knowing  the  views  and  in- 
sights of  our  young  people  who  arc  most 
directly  aflfected  by  the  draft.  I  ask  that 
the  report  of  the  Selective  Service 
Youth  Advisory  Committee  National 
Conference,  entitled  "Dialog— Action- 
Change"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
concluiton  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
an  administration  which  is  responsive  to 
the  inequities  and  ineflflclencies  of  our 
current  draft  system,  and  a  President 
who  wants  to  improve  it.  President  Nixon 
Is  to  be  commended  for  initiating  the 
student  advisory  committee  concept,  and 
carrying  it  forward  with  speed  and 
thoroughness  and  Director  Tarr  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  Implementation  of 
this  excellent  program. 

President  Nixon  showed  his  commit- 
ment to  meaningful  draft  reform  by  in- 
stituting a  draft  lottery  as  soon  as  the 
congressional  ban  of  such  a  procedure 
was  lifted.  He  has  showed  his  continued 
commitment  by  seeking  out  the  views  of 
young  people. 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  the  event- 
ual creation  of  an  all-volunteer  army 
and  voted  for  such  a  plan  this  year.  How- 
ever, we  must  also  continue  work  now  to 
make  our  draft  system  Itself  more  equi- 
table, so  that  it  operates  more  fairly  on 
all  individuals  until  such  time  as  we  can 
practically  have  a  volunteer  military 
force. 

I  commend  the  students  for  their  In- 
sights and  initiatives,  and  call  this  re- 
port to  the  attention  of  all  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiu}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Dialog — Action  — en  ancb 
Dear  ConunliLee  Membcra:  Prom  June  38 
to  July  3  the  First  National  Conference  ot 
the  Youth  Advisory  Committees  was  held 
here  In  Washington.  D.C,  One  hundred  and 
aine  delegates  from  the  State  YAC's  attended 
the  Conference,  and  participated  In  the  lot- 
tery drawing.  The  Conference  schedule  was  a 
rigorous  one.  and  the  efforts  of  the  delegates 
were  eiecptlonal.  For  this  reason.  I  extend 
a  special  word  of  appreciation  to  the 
ycung  men  and  women  wLc  worked  so  hard 
to  make  this  program  a  success. 

We  consider  the  reports  produced  tor  the 
Conference  as  a  significant  step  In  our  con- 
tinued tabors  to  Improve  the  System.  I  have 
taken  panlculBr  interest  in  reviewing  these 
reports,  and  they  are  t>elng  studied  by  the 
stafT.  here  at  National  Headquarters,  who 
are  developing  specific  analyses  and  re- 
sponses. Several  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Conference  have  already  produced  positive 
results  by  stimulating  our  thinking,  and  by 
providing  additional  impetus  to  corrective 
actions  that  already  have  been  initiated. 

tt  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  delegates 
will  have  carried  back  to  you  the  message 
of  our  concern,  and  of  our  desire  to  seek 
new  and  fresh  perspectives  on  problems  fac- 
ing both  young  people  and  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

Please  accept  my  gratitude  for  the  Job  you 
are  doing;  through  our  mutual  efforts  we 
can  make  the  System  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  country.  I  wish  you  much 
good  luck  with  your  continued  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CniTiB  W.  Tsaa. 


SELKcnvK    Service    Youth    Advisout    Com- 
utTTEK   pRooaAM— The  National  CoNrca- 

ENCE 

For  your  Information,  the  activities  and 
procedures  of  the  Conference  are  described 
below,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Plenary  Body  are  then  reported. 

It  should  be  suessed  that  Dr.  Tarr.  when 
presented  with  the  reports  by  the  delegates, 
expressed  strong  and  continued  mterest  In 
the  work  of  the  Conference,  the  YAC  Pro- 
gram, and  in  our  future  efforts.  His  support 
of  our  program,  and  his  interest  in  what 
we  say  and  do  Is  sincere,  and  most  encour- 
aging to  us.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  delegates 
will  carry  this  same  message  back  to  the 
home  Committee.  Good  luck,  let  us  kuow  If 
we  can  t>e  helpful. 
TAC  Comuittxe  McMBEaa  Serving  as  Sum- 

UCa    I.VTEBNS 

raoccntntEs  or  the  national  coNrcsENCE 

Delegates  from  the  States  and  Territories 
were  divided  Into  six  committees.  In  estab- 
lishing the  committees,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  achieve  a  balance  on  each  panel.  The 
responses  of  the  delegates  to  a  pre-confer- 
ence  questionnaire  were  used  in  an  attempt 
to  give  each  committee  a  varied  composition. 
with  alt   points  of  view  presented. 

Upon  arrival  Sunday,  each  delegate  received 
a  briefing  pack  including  schedules,  com- 
mittee and  room  lists,  and  most  Important, 
a  series  of  tiackground  papers  on  each  of  the 
Ave  problems  to  t>e  reviewed  The  papers 
were  not  definite,  but  were  meant  merely  to 
serve  as  ground  breakers  or  resource  matertsl 
for  the  delegates. 

From  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  (with  meal 
breaks)  these  committees  met  on  Monday. 
They  also  met  Tuesday  morning  from  about 
8:30  A.M.  to  Noon.  Each  committee  dis- 
cussed the  five  prepared  topics,  and  some 
also  reviewed  other  matters.  Each  of  these 
six  committees  selected  one  of  its  membera 
to  serve  as  a  "topic  spcAeaman"  for  each  of 
the  five  subjects. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  topic  spokesmen 
met  In  groups  according  to  topic  (five  groups 
of  six  spokesmen  each).  They  prepared  a 
report  on  their  topic  designed  to  reflect  the 
reports  of  the  six  constituent  committees, 
and  choee  one  of  their  number  to  present 
this  report  to  the  Wednesday  Plenary  Ses- 
sion. 

At  the  some  time  the  six  committee  chair- 
men met  to  coordinate  the  Plenary  Seaslon 
and  select  a  chairman  to  preside  over  the 
conference. 

Xt  was  from  this  titan,  under  a  very  tax- 
ing schedule,  that  your  delegatea'  report* 
were  developed. 

COM  HUHICAT10N5 

Youth  and  Government,  at  present,  have 
poor  communication  and  trust,  which  Is 
causing  a  polarization  of  both  groups.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  Increased  dialogue  sub- 
stantiated by  rational  appeal  rather  than 
emotional  rhetoric.  Specific  proposals  di- 
rected at  remedying  the  present  situation  can 
be  undertaken  In  areas  dealing  with  actual 
IJoUcy  of  government  toward  youth:  however 
we  realise  there  are  functional,  administra- 
tive, and  philosophical  functions  which  can- 
not be  dealt  with  as  a  ipeclfic.  Rather,  change 
In  this  area  must  reflect  a  progressive  and 
totol  reotlenUtlon  of  an  approach  to  youth 
by  government. 

ThU  presentation  will  deal  with  specific 
recommendations  in  relation  to  government 
policy  change  which  would  lead  to  better 
relatlonohlps  between  youth  and  government. 
Two  particular  areas  will  be  covered:  First, 
communications  and  Public  ReUUons  In  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  second,  com- 
munication OS  a  general  and  total  govern- 
mental approach  to  Increased  trust  between 
youth  and  government- 
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/.  Communicflf^ons  and  public  relations  in 

the   Selective   Service   System    Youth    Ad~ 

viaory  Committees 

We  feel  that  many  Youth  Advisory  Com- 
mittees wish  greater  freedom  ot  autonomy 
in  expressing  their  work  as  youth  advisors- 
This  would  Include  specifics  such  as  ending 
the  editing  by  State  Selective  Service  System 
Directors  of  communications  from  Youth  Ad- 
visory Committees  to  the  national  office  and 
to  other  committees  In  other  states,  and  also 
ending  the  undue  control  by  some  State 
Directors  who  Impose  their  own  views  upon 
the  committees  mistakenly  calling  the  Youth 
Advisory  Committees  "their  personal  spokes- 
men." 

Next  In  the  area  of  public  relations  and 
Information  dispersal  to  registrants.  We  feel 
that  four  basic  proposals  can  be  made. 

First,  an  Information  Director  at  state 
level,  salaried  and  locally  oriented  by  sUte. 
Is  advantageous  to  adequate  Information  dis- 
persal. 

Second.  It  was  a  consensus  that  a  dovem- 
ment  Appeals  Agent  should  be  responsible 
only  to  the  draftee.  This  recominendatlon 
presents  the  view  that  the  Government  Ap- 
peals Agent  should  not  be  under  suspicion  ot 
releasing  a  draftee's  statements,  made  In  con- 
fidence, to  local  t}oard  members 

Third,  we  propose  a  high  school-tailored 
program  in  the  form  of  classes,  films,  and 
lecture  assemblies  to  betwr  Inform  potential 
draftees  about  the  System.  We  feel  partial 
obligation  for  this  information  system 
should  rest  with  the  education  departments 
of  the  state,  with  the  high  schools  as  pri- 
mary agents  in  the  dli^wrsal  of  information 
that  defines  the  rlgbu  open  to  potential 
draftees. 

Fourth,  on  the  national  and  state  level, 
television  programs  and  public  service  an- 
nouncemenu  presented  by  the  state  and  na- 
tional Selective  Service  Systems  would  en- 
hance a  public  relations  program. 

Youth  and  their  relationship  to  the  draft 
board  Itself  Is  of  concern  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. First,  age  requirements  of  board  mem- 
bers should  be  decreased  from  thirty  years- 
seventy-Ove  yearn  to  twenty-six  yesLrs-slxty 
five  years  with  length  of  service  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years.  Further,  every  two  years 
there  should  be  brought  to  the  board  a  re- 
placement for  a  memt>er  who  has  served  ten 
years  or  less  <lf  he  drops  off)  bringing  new 
experience  to  the  board.  Representation  on 
the  local  board  should  be  varied  age-wtse  as 
well  as  racially  an  appropriate  areas).  Sec- 
ondly, minimum  age  for  draft  counsellors 
should  be  decreased  from  thirty  years  to 
twenty  six  years.  These  proposed  chsnges 
would  present  an  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
flect the  changing  needs  and  expresstona  of 
the  youth  sector. 
It.    Communicaflon     aimcil     at     increasing 

trust  beticeen  i/outh  and  government 

We  seek  better  communication  In  govern- 
ment through  two  proposed  policy  changes 
aimed  at  legislation  as  follows:  First,  the 
defeat  of  proposed  legislation  on  both  fed- 
eral (H.R  16098)  and  state  level  stopping 
financial  aid  to  students  who  do  riot.  This 
was  seen  In  a  cuinsensus  view  as  repressive 
to  the  Individual  and  counter-productive  to 
the  goals  of  better  communications  and  un- 
derstanding. It  was  felt  that  students  who 
participated  In  riots  and  who  are  convicted 
of  such  action,  would  be  suffering  double 
Jeopardy  by  also  being  faced  with  removal 
of  financial  aid.  It  was  felt  that  if  a  person 
were  convicted  of  riotous  action,  a  move  to 
rescind  fioanclal  aid  would  not  aid  that  for 
which  it  was  intended — removal  of  the  stu- 
dent from  the  university — for  a  student  con- 
victed of  riotous  action  would  be  removed 
from  school  anyway. 

Second,  we  felt  that  we  do  need,  as  soon 
OS  possible,  legislation  enacting  the  18-year- 
old  vote.  Since  the  present  law  Is  open  to  a 
constitutional  challenge,  we  would  hope  that 


all  members  of  Congress  who  supported  the 
proposal  would  enact  machinery  to  work  for 
a  constitutional  amendment,  if  present  legis- 
lation is  declared  unconstitutional. 

It  was  also  the  consensus  of  the  t>ody  that 
philosophically  we  desire  that  enfranchise- 
ment of  all  territories  so  that  they  also  have 
the  vote.  Although  realizing  that  we  do  not 
undersand  all  the  ramifications  of  such  en- 
franchisement, we  felt  that  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy in  having  an  iB-year-old  vole  for 
the  states  while  the  territories,  which  are 
also  susceptible  to  the  draft  and  tans,  pres- 
ently have  no  vote  In  national  elections.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  United  States 
exempt  the  territories  from  compulsory  mill- 
Itary  service,  and  that  the  U.S.  work  for  en- 
franchisement or  statehood  for  the  terri- 
tories with  reinstatement  of  the  draft  at  that 
time.  Such  legislation  would  Incorporate  all 
youth  into  the  political  structure  causing 
an  Increase  In  Identity  with  the  American 
governmental  process. 

In  conclusion  we  realize  that  these  arc  only 
a  few  proposals  which  would  aid  In  greater 
cooununlcatlons  between  youth  and  govern- 
ment, but  they  are  essential  in  a  collabora- 
uon  between  youth  and  government  In  mat- 
ters which  affect  both. 

CONSCtXNTIOUS    OSJECTION 

The  following,  recommendaUons  and  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  by  the  Consci- 
entious Objection  topic  committee. 

In  setting  the  standards  for  the  quaUflca- 
Mons  used  by  a  local  t>oard  In  determining  a 
CO.  classification,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  A  local  board  should  research  the  per- 
sonal background  and  history  of  an  appli- 
cant. In  doing  so,  the  following  points  merit 
consideration : 

A.  That  the  claim  for  CO.  deferment  be 
consistent  with  the  person's  life  style. 

B.  That  this  objection  be  a  prlmt  moti- 
vation in  his  life. 

C.  That  the  length  of  time  the  person  has 
held  these  beliefs  Is  irrelevant,  unless  It  Is 
extremely  short  of,  or  on  the  order  of,  a 
few  days. 

n.  That  the  State  Director  esUbUsh  a 
special  panel  to  assist  the  board  In  deter- 
mining the  CO.  deferment-  This  panel  would 
provide  a  professional  opinion  for  considera- 
tion by  the  board  In  making  Its  final  deci- 
sion. It  would  be  specialized  for  this  one 
area  and  hence  could  reflect  a  greater  In- 
sight in  Its  recommendations  than  would 
the  local  board 

We  suggest  the  panel  consist  of  from  three 
to  five  membem  whose  occupstlons  are  per- 
tinent to  the  problem.  The  number  of  pan- 
els In  any  sUte  would  be  determined  solely 
by  the  need  of  them  In  handling  the  sppeals, 
and  not  on  a  proportion  to  the  number  of 
boards.  We  would  further  reoommcod  that 
a  CO.  applicant  should  make  a  personal  ap- 
pearance before  this  board. 

in.  As  an  aid  to  the  local  board  in  deter- 
mining the  psychological  profile  of  a  CO. 
applicant,  psychological  testing  should  be 
utilized.  Such  tests  now  seem  to  produce  re- 
sults worthy  of  consideration.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  the  test  be  administered  by 
u  competent  psychologist. 

For  those  indlviduala  applying  for  a  CO. 
deferment  on  a  non-thelstlc  basis,  we  con- 
cur with  the  Welsh  decision. 

rv.  On  the  Inequalities  arising  from  differ- 
ing educational  backgrounds  and  the  CO. 
classification,  we  recommend: 

To  help  guide  and  inform  the  CO.  appli- 
cant to  Selecilve  Service  procedure,  there 
should  be  established  a  position  of  Registrant 
Appeal  Agent.  The  agent  would  act  only  as 
an  Information  guide  In  helping  the  appli- 
cant prepare  hla  cose.  For  those  Individuals 
who  filmply  feel  opposed  to  war.  the  agent 
would  help  tbsm  to  form  a  firm  position.  In 
keeping  with  the  current  written  atanilftrds 
and  requirements. 


V.  With  regard  to  work  programs  for  per- 
sons who  have  been  granted  CO.  deferments, 
we  suggest  the  following: 

That  the  CO.  be  utilized  In  the  national 
interest  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  In  a  pub- 
lic service,  non-profit  organization,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  government  and 
with  pay  and  benefit  compensation  similar 
to  the  actual  military  rate  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits. To  be  more  explicit,  we  recommend  the 
following  guidelines : 

A.  The  Jobs  must  make  s  contribution  to 
the  national  health,  interest  and  welfare. 

B.  The  job  selected  must  be  of  a  public 
service  nature,  and  not  solely  a  service  to  a 
particular  sect  or  religion. 

C.  The  Individual  must  serve  In  an  orga- 
nization that  has  been  established  as  non- 
profit. The  Job  cannot  be  participation  In 
Industry. 

D.  The  types  of  Jobs  considered  might  in- 
clude such  services  and  organizations  as 
health  education ,  research,  government  agen- 
cies I  be  they  on  the  national,  statj  or  on  the 
local  level  t .  and  community  development 
programs.  Such  national  programs  as  VTSTA, 
Peace  Corps  and  Teacher  Oorpe  would  be 
acceptable. 

E.  The  selection  of  a  Job  assignment  should 
be  such  that  it  is  not  in  competition  with 
the  local  labor  market. 

VI.  On  the  problem  of  selective  CO.  defer- 
ments. It  has  been  recommended  that:  The 
CO.  deferment  not  be  granted  to  those  in- 
dividuals seeking  such  a  deferment  on  the 
taslB  of  opposition  to  a  specific  war  Grant- 
ing such  a  deferment  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  standards  and  original  purpose  and 
definition  of  the  CO.  classlficatloo,  since  the 
CO.  classification  Is  in  essence  an  objecuon 
to  war  in  any  form. 

MINOUTT  uroBr:  soo'b 

The  VS.  has.  In  the  past,  clearly  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  nation  concerned  with  the 
conscience  of  the  Individual  and  has  given 
the  Individual  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his 
conscience  In  terms  of  all  wars  and  his  re- 
lationship to  them  (le-  I-O  and  1-A-O  clsssl- 
ficatlons.)  However.  11  must  be  noted  thst  It 
Is  not  an  Impooslblllty  that  the  government 
can  begin  to  evaluate  and  accredit  thoiight— 
In  other  words,  assign  the  degree  of  merit 
to  different  conscientious  beliefs. 

Yet  this  is  clearly  not  a  desirable  area  for 
government  Interference.  Therefore,  we  as 
individuals  must  alert  ourselves  to  this  pos- 
sibility and  seek  to  avoid  it.  In  this  altering 
process,  we  as  a  committee  mtist  face  the 
problems  evolving  from  the  limitations  now 
Imposed  by  the  present  CO.  clasalflcatlon. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  policies  followed  In  this 
ares  clearly  militate  against  one  type  of 
belief:  that  which  distinguishes  between  the 
nature  and  pracUces  of  different  wars  (Se- 
lective Conscientious  Objection). 

At  this  time  It  is  a  popular  belief,  which 
we  believe  to  be  invalid,  that  In  dealing  with 
SCO-  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  conscien- 
tious beUef.  but  rather  with  a  political  or 
sociological  one.  If  we  logically  study  this 
problem  we  must  consider  the  relationship 
between  the  three. 

Assuming  that  an  Individual  Is  sincere  In 
conscientiously  opposing  a  particular  war. 
n  Is  quite  logical,  considering  the  role  the 
conscience  of  an  Individual  ptays  in  his  life. 
to  assume  that  such  beliefs  will  also  be  re- 
flected In  his  political  and  sodoioglcsl  be- 
havior. That  one's  political  behavior  Is  de- 
rived from  conscientious  beliefs  should  not 
lead  us  to  consider  him  a  political  objcctor. 
ID  other  words,  the  Individual's  political  and 
sociological  beliefs  are  derivatives  of  one's 
conscience. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  ve  must 
determine  bow  the  local  board  wUl  identify 
the  S.C.O.  and  what  parameters  will  be 
used  for  this.  This  matter  Is  not  tUfBcult  to 
see,  far  we  are  still  Interested  In  determining 
a  position  of  conscientiousness,  as  In  I-O 
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and  I-A-O.  The  local  board  will  «"''«„■*■ 
'ponalble  lor  determlnlDg  the  «;?">  "^L f"- 
'«uy  of  u>.  individual!  suppo«d  m""'"; 
"l^  bcllel.  Tb.  only  dlfl«enoe  l.«  n  that 
rainer  than  d.t.nnlnlng  th»  »">«'^{ '°  "'* 
tlon  to  all  wars,  U>(!  Board  ""'"' """^ '"  °* 
",°ron  o(  the  indlvldual-s  "°""'r  ^,  "'°: 
tlon  to  a  particular  one.  Th.  board  would  sUl. 
aublect  Se  Indlrtdual  to  lot«il«l«  mquU7 
b"  tV^at.  It  only  to  one  particular  war  whl.^ 
?b.  lumvldual  protease,  to  conscientiously 
oDDO«  The  local  board  would,  ot  course,  seek 
m^T.  behavior  ot  the  'n'"'^'?""'  ""^i^.^^ 
which   would   belie   or   support    the   hellers 

""^e^  remains,  then,  one  objection  to 
SCO  which  merits  further  attention.  It  la 
L  Sea  no.  subject  to  logical  'h";V"""on, 
but  IS  simply  .  -gut  feeling  <5»'  S.^X)^ 
would  be  a  loophole  through  »"i'^^_  J^« 
manipulative  registrant  <:°''"',«»<=»'*„*1,°!' 
^ve  that  this  problem  would  be  no  more 
or  less  UXely  than  with  the  current  i-^  *f 
honSl  men,  we  will  admit  >>™ever^t  « 
could  on  occasion  happen.  It  Is  a  potential 

'^l  this  Juncture,  however,  we  must  ccn- 
slder  the  tiundatlon.  ol  the  Am"'""  "^f.. 
we  would  certainly,  lor  Instance  And  It  M*l« 
to  function  without  trials  or  Jf -•  '"J^ 
sometimes  err  and  free  a  guilty  '^^-,^«  "f, 
course  Is  not  laJten.  "•J"""  *'  '^"^ 
more  valuable  to  run  the  risk  of  this  occa- 
?o^  mistake,  rather  than  the  greater  dan- 
~„  .STmiow  from  the  convlcUon  and 
nnnahment  ol  the  innocent. 
■^^TTmust  be  with  the  S.C.O.  De.pl«  our 
co^rn  for  the  mischief  ''•"'''^•'  "I,  "l 
;-tl1fo"S>-^n.1urfr£|A"3 
-nX^1^rnr.^Sv,dTarJSre.S. 
uunrmjk-mv  or  tki  oaarr 
The  committee  on   manipulation  of   the 
^t^n.  together  the  «"""  °' ^^l^^,; 
cusalons  of  the  sla  conference  group..  Their 
recommendations  tall  Into  two  general  areas. 
lal   The  Brat  area  contains  recommenda- 
uons  Which  attempt  to  r«luce  n»""P"i*"°" 
of  the  draft  through  better  pubUc  relations 
and  improved  communication  with  the  puD- 

°lbi  The  second  general  area  include*  rec- 
ommendauons  to  discourage  manlpulaUon 
of  the  draft  by  Improving  the  operating  pro- 
cedures and  tightening  the  regulation,  ot 
the  Selective  Service  System 

I  In  the  Brat  area  of  communication  the 
committee  has  the  following  apeclflc  recom- 

'"'°  That  the  Selective  Service  Syatem  create 
bett«  public  relaaons  with  the  m^^ln- 
cludlni  a  positive  campaign  for  Selective 
semce  System  functions  Such  a  campaign 
should  explore  poeslble  ways  to  commu^aite 
the  «oals  and  responslbllllle.  ot  the  System 
It  should  seek  to  show  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  la  fulWUng  Its  purpOM  as 
Impartially  as  possible. 

aVhat  the  Selective  Service  System  offer 
IntormaUon  oriented  programs  to  high 
schools.  It  should  also  urge  that  high  schools 
include  a  study  ot  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem aa  part  of  the  curriculum  tor  high  school 

history  or  government  classes.  

a  The  second  general  area,  discouraging 
manlpulaUon  of  the  draft,  includea  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1  That  the  Selective  Service  System,  by 
improving  Its  admlntiratlve  proceaaea.  tnake 
manlpulaUon  of  the  draft  more  dUBcult.  This 
could  include,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing: ^  ,, 
lai  To  avoid  legal  problema  there  ahouia 
be  a  doeer  supervision  ot  local  boards 

(b)  To  Improve  processing  there  should  be 
computerization,  and  mlcrofllmlng  ot  docu- 
ments which  would  make  processing  more 
elBclent. 

ic)  To  ImproTe  the  Selective  Serrlce  Bye- 
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tems  legal  position  we  recommend  a  more 
extensive  use  ol  Held  attorneys  In  M'P'hK  " 
organize  lUes  for  effective  use  by  U.S.  At- 

""'•That  the  Selective  Service  System,  by 
closing  loopholes,  mlnlmlae  the  opportunltlM 
and  incentives  tor  manlpulaUon  of  the  dtalv 
Specific  actions  In  thU  area  coald  Include 
that  the  Selecuve  Service  system:        

lal  Rescind  the  requirement  for  perma- 
nent persons!  possession  of  registration  cards^ 

I bl  Prescribe  that  persons  having  lost  or 
given  up  their  II-S  defermenu,  whose  ran- 
dom selection  numbers  were  reached  durmg 
a  calendar  year  but  who  were  not  drafted, 
should  be  called  in  the  succeeding  year  prior 
to   the   calling  of   the   new   prime  selection 

^""r  Require  that  a  registrant  provide 
more  positive  proof  ot  residence,  other  than 
lujt  a  maUlng  addreas.  before  receiving  ap- 
proval on  an  application  tor  transfer  of  In- 

"3  To  Improve  the  legal  situation  ot  the 
Selecuve  Service  System  the  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  following  propoKil  be  looked 
Uito  That  the  Selective  Service  seek  Judlcla^ 
reviews  of  appeals  at  the  state  and  local 
board  levels. 

StJMMAXT 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  this 
convicUon:  to  the  degree  that  the  Selecuve 
Service  System  ellmmates  InequlUea  and 
loopholes  in  its  laws.  manlpulaUon  of  the 
draft  wlU  be  discouraged. 

Committee  on  Student  De/ermentj 

Oixm  reviewing  the  proposals  and  argii- 
menu  submitted  by  the  delegate  ol  this 
conference,  and  reflecting  Uie  con^nsu^  o 
those  delegates,  it  la  the  recommendation  ot 
this  Conrtrence  that  Il-S  tjnder-graduate 
Student  Defermenu  be  phased  out  at  the 
earliest  practical  dau.  The  major  argumimls 
leading  to  this  recommendation  are  as  loi- 

1  The  termination  of  student  defermenu 
would  eliminate  the  present  Inequitable  sit- 
uation in  which  men  favored  with  inteui- 
gence  and  money,  and  able  to  attend  coU^, 
ire  enabled  to  ■game'  the  syatem  through  a 
deferment  Uiey  can  relmqulsh  at  will  there- 
by exposing  themselves  to  the  draft  m  a 
year  during  which  their  perceived  chances  of 
being  taken  are  low, 

3  In  view  of  the  Marshall  Commissions 
statement  that  student  defermenia  have 
been  responsible  for  "some  ot  the  worst  and 
most  widespread  unevenneas  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  Selecuve  Service  Sys- 
tem- variances  In  local  boards  would  be  de- 
creased, and  argumenu  about  "lair  play 
within  Uie  Selecuve  Service  System  would 
be  leeaened. 

3  Individuals  would  not  be  Induced  to 
continue  in  an  unwanted  educational  proc- 
ess because  of  fear  of  the  drmlt. 

4  IndlvlduaU  would  no  longer  face  service 
upon  completion  of  their  college  educaUon 
at  which  ume  they  have  Immediate  offers  ot 
employment,  more  chanoe  of  being  married, 
more  flnanclal  Uea  (property,  etc,),  and  rep- 
resent an  immediately  more  valuable  aeset 
as  ooUege  graduates  than  sa  Ireahmen  or 
sophomores. 

Several  ideas  conaldert  t  by  the  commit- 
tee are  lei  t  to  be  neoesaary  tor  the  optimum 
ImplemenuUon  of  the  foregoing  reoommen- 
dauon  for  the  phasing  out  of  student  de- 
ferments. 

These  Include:  .  ,  -  „ 

1  The  maintenance  of  the  present  I-s-H 
deferment*  for  high  school   students.  ^^ 

a  The  maintenance  ot  the  I-D  for  ROTC 
on  coUege  and  university  campuaaa.  It  U  telt 
the  conunued  presence  of  a  llber»l-art«- 
iralned  olHoer  corps  m  the  miutary  Is  a  posi- 
tive asaet  in  a  free  society. 

3.  The  lottery  drawing's  being  applied  to 
those  who  attain  the  age  of  n  yean  dur- 
ing a  given  calendar  year,  as  opposed  to  Iti 


present  application  to  19-ycar-olds.  A  man 
would  then  be  aware  of  his  sequence  num- 
ber at  an  earlier  age  to  better  enable  him 
to  plan  his  future.  AllevlaUng  unneceasary 
doubts  as  to  a  registrant's  future  at  this 
younger  age  u  highly  desirable. 

4  Allowing  poatpooement  ot  induction 
for  those  Individuals  who  are  drafted  during 
their  college  yeani.  should  they  choMe  to 
enter  an  academic  pursuit  while  holding  a 
I-A  status,  until  the  end  ot  the  semester 
or  quarter  In  which  they  are  enrolled,  or  for 
tour  months,  whichever  comas  ftrat. 

6  •Sis  phi^lng  out  of  all  IV-D  (divinity 
exemption!)  for  the  same  reasons  behind 
the  phXg  out  of  n-8  (Student  def«^- 
™n.S,.  Rfllglou.  ■"'1^"°''^"  f^'^JS 
service  are  legally  protected  under  the  status 
of  Conscientious  Objector*.  ,k_ 

e  The  question  was  r»ised  whether  there 
might  m  the  future  be  a  iM'-'ts^eof  m^- 
c»l  or  allied  speclallau  In  the  armed  force*, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  ahortage.  we  sugge" 
the  estabUshment  of  a  contract  system 
Wherein  the  medical  student  would  have  his 

tuition  paid  by  the  «°"™"'"  i  -m^^ 
school,  and  for  that  payment  "e  would  In 
turn  be  obligated  to  serve  a  specltled  num- 
ber of  year.  In   the  military  service 

•7  The  lowering  ol  the  age  ot  vulnerablUty 
to  eighteen,  thus  decreaalng  the  amount  of 
time  in  which  the  reglstrwit  is  In  a  period 
of  uncertainty.  ...■^.^..rf 

A*  a  anal  recommendation.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  the  future,  conference  Pj«^"»  »'.';'* 
the  treatment  of  Identical  subjects  at  two 
'cSns^t^e  national  m«>tlng..  "^  ""^ 
change  In  Selective  Service  r«l«^"°°' 
menS.  that  r««n.lder.tlon.  Th«  «e 
enough  topics  to  be  dlecuased  so  that  It  la 
not  nece^r,  to  dwell  upon  on.  wh^h  b» 
already  been  dealt  with  by  a  National  COT- 
terence  repreaentlng  the  opinion,  of  the 
Touth  Advlaory  Committee. 

Vnlform  Tiatlonal  cell 
QuaeUon;  Should  a  naUonal  tmlform  csJl    : 
be  ^mpJemenled    In    conjuncuon   with    the    , 

'°'^?e'vmg  that  the  blrthpl«:e  of  a  ■■•gUtr.nt 
U^tevait  to  his  pei«nal  commitment  to 
^STti  «rvlce.  paJticularly  In  light  of  tt. 
^nt  mobility  ot  our  populaUon.  ""d  mat 
ilTSen  in  the  Country  should  '«•  the  ame 
pislbillty  ot  being  called  to  f""  "j^"^  ~"°- 
trTreaardlees  of  their  place  ot  residence. 

R^nWg  that  the  BlUng  of  q""""  "'" 
,nr^P««rit  lottery  system,  under  whl<^ 
SI  N.uSnal  Headquarter.  .«lgns  >  q"°"  " 
M^h  stite,  and  in  turn  each  state  "»lf;i  » 
^ta^  e«:h  local  board,  has  led  to  visible 
?n4^iues  among  Individuals  from  dlBer- 
•ni  boArda  and  slAtcs, 

^eSSng  that  Uiese  inequallUe.  have  re- 
sultedtrom  the  overcall  factor,  by  which  the 
nJ^r^  registrant,  to  which  a  .Ute  must 
Khd  induction  nouce.  and  orders  'o^  P"" 
mducoon  physlcals-ln  t^der  to  ■^'»i>J '°; 
duct  the  same  number  of  people  "•"<'"'" 
state— may  vary  trom  state  to  sute.  and 
the  lK:t  that  some  boards  have  '"'"^'^ 
trant.  under  their  jurlKUcUon  than  oUiet*. 

"^mmded  aat  the  Bltlal  P-^V""  °'  "I* 
lottery  system  wM  to  reduce  .uch  Ih"!"*"- 
tleT  knd  also  the  uncertainty  which  U 
created  in  some  areas  of  the  country  where 
statee  must  reach  higher  Into  the  sequence 
ot  numbers  to  nil  their  quota.. 

Therefor,  for  the  above  ""<"»■  «?' f «^ 
ntes  to  the  First  NaOonal  Youth  Advisory 
conference  have  decided  ih  a  nearly  unan  - 
mous  decision  to  support  the  I'~>1«°' » 
rMuest  for  leglslauon  providing  that  a  na- 
uonal  call  be  implemented  In  conjuncuon 
vnth  the  lottery  whereby  men  with  a  PM^'f" 
ular  lottery  sequence  number  would  be 
called  for  InducUon  at  the  same  time,  regard- 
less of  where  Uiey  live.  The  legislation  would 
not  TloUte  the  present  responsibility  of  local 
board*  to  classify  regutrant*  and  pr»p«re  In- 
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ductioD  uoUcee.  and  SUte  Heodquartera 
would  stlU  be  reaponilble  for  sciiediUlng  in- 
duction*. 

We  believe  legislation  providing  that  regl- 
Biranu  be  Inducted  on  the  basis  of  tbelr 
birthdatAS  ftJone  U  a  atep  In  tbe  direction 
of  making  the  draft  system  more  equitable 
tor  all  (effected  American  men. 
poticj/  Mtatement  on  all-voluntrer  armed  farce 
The  delegates  to  the  National  Selective 
Service  Youth  Advisory  Committee  meeting 
of  June  38-July  2.  1970,  wish  to  voice  their 
clear  and  unequivocal  support  of  the  concept 
of  an  All- Volunteer  Armed  Porce  We  feel 
that  any  system  which  compels  service  of 
some  cttleena  and  does  not  place  an  equal 
requirement  on  all  citizens  is  unjust  and 
should  be  eliminated.  The  Selective  Serrlce 
System  la  such  a  aystem.  Compulsory  mlU- 
twy  service  creates  the  feeling  that  military 
service  is  a  putUshment  which  the  Nation  In- 
flicts upon  the  cltlMD,  not  an  honorable 
occupation. 

We  recognize  that  the  procedural  rights 
and  rlghU  of  appeal  which  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  must  malntAin  to  insure  the  pro- 
tection ol  all  citizens  also  provide  opportuni- 
ties fcr  the  manipulation  of  these  protective 
devices  by  some  citizens  to  the  detriment  of 
others.  This  possibility  is  particularly  true 
for  registrants  with  advanced  educational 
backgrounds  and  for  registrants  who  c*n 
afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  cocnpetent 
legal  representation. 

We  .lalute  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
Congress,  and  tbe  Executive  for  having  the 
foresight  to  allow  for  the  exemption  of  con- 
scientious objectors  from  the  military  service. 
However,  we  believe  It  Is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  Judge  the  validity  of  another  man*8 
personal  convictions.  Tbe  compulsory  service 
system  offers  too  m&ny  opportunltlea  for  hu- 
man error  In  granting  conscientious  objector 
status.  Only  through  voluntary  service  can 
this  possibility  be  overcome. 

We  support  the  actions  of  tbe  President  to 
eliminate  occupational,  agricultural,  and  pa* 
rental  deferments  and  urge  tbe  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  eliminate 
student  deferments.  We  believe  the  elimlna- 
ttou  of  all  deferments  will  lead  to  greater 
public  aecepUnce  of  the  All-Volunteer  Armed 
force  concept.  We,  furthermore,  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  leglslauon  requested  by 
the  President  to  increase  pay  levels  for  first 
term  officers  and  enlisted  men  as  of  July  I. 
1970. 

We  recognize  that  certain  procedural  dUfi- 
culttes  must  t)e  overcome  before  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force  can  be  Implemented. 
However,  we  wish  to  stress  to  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Congress,  and  tbe  President 
that  this  Implementation  period  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  decades,  perhaps  not 
even  m  terms  of  years.  The  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Porce  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  In 
the  work  of  reuniting  the  country. 
Minority  reporta 
In  addition  to  the  approved  committee  re- 
ports, the  Conference  alao  authorised  the 
transmittal  of  minority  reports  of  those 
topics  where  a  number  of  the  participants 
maintained  such  views.  These  were  originally 
contained  In  the  U^lc  reports,  but  are  sep- 
arated here  to  distinguish  them  and  for  ease 
of  referral. 

1.  The  first  la  from  the  Communications 
Committee.  On  studenu  who  not,  the  mi- 
nority stat«d  that: 

"...  In  fact,  a  student  who  riots  termi- 
nates bis  constructive  interaction  with  the 
university  community.  The  Federal  and 
State  aid  was  Intended  to  allow  the  Indi- 
vidual the  opportunity  of  advancement  to- 
ward a  degree:  by  violent,  destructive  rtota 
his  benefit  has  been  terminated,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  for  tbe  university  community 
as  well  as  tbe  intended  purpose  for  which 
the  aid  was  given." 


The  minority  also  submits  two  other  pro- 


'Tbe  Orst  Is  that  youth  should  be  placed 
as  advisors  in  other  administrative  areas  of 
government  which  deal  with  problems  affect- 
ing youth  such  as  civil  rights  or  environment. 
The  aecond  is  that  an  executive  board  of  the 
TAC  should  be  formed  from  members  of  tbe 
State  Committeea." 

a.  The  next  minority  comment  Is  from 
the  Student  Deferments  Committee,  and  op- 
poees  terminating  the  n-S. 

"Argumenu  supporting  this  opposing 
viewpoint  Included  disrupting  educational 
continuity,  paying  for  increased  costs  under 
the  01  BUI.  and  suffering  the  loss  of  former 
studenu  who,  upon  completion  of  their 
military  obllgaUon.  might  not  choose  to  re- 
turn to  college.  It  was  further  stressed  by 
the  minority  that  the  II--8  clasalflcaUon  is  a 
deferment,  as  opposed  to  an  exemption,  and 
that  the  individual  could  always  therefore 
serve  after  he  has  obtained  his  degree." 

5.  The  Minority  Report  on  Conscientious 
Objection  U  more  complex  and  longer  and 
has  been  included  esrller  In  this  paper. 

4.  Tbe  Committee  which  studied  manip- 
ulation of  the  draft  submitted  no  Minority 
Report. 

6.  The  Committee  on  tbe  NaUonal  CsU  also 
submitted  no  Minority  Report,  and  faced 
little  dissent. 


COMMISSIONER  ELBAAN  AND  THE 
PTC 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  almost 
a  year  ago  Cormnissioner  Philip  Eaman. 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ap- 
peared before  my  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  Commission, 
the  challenge  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
future  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Elman 
had  been  a  law  clerk  to  Mr.  Justice 
Franiiiurter  and  had  a  distinguished 
legal  career  as  an  Assistant  Solicitor 
General  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
as  a  legal  adviser  to  the  Office  of  the 
Military  Government  in  Berlin,  before 
coming  to  the  FTC.  At  our  hearing  on 
FTC  procedures  Commissioner  Elman 
candidly  and  forthrightly  discussed  the 
Commission's  activities,  praised  its 
achievements,  criticized  its  failures  and 
shortcomings.  And  he  concluded  on  this 
not«: 

The  Commls&lon  can  improve  Its  perform- 
ance, or  It  can  continue  as  a  largely  ineffec- 
tual, misdirected  bureaucracy.  It  can  retreat 
into  the  ways  of  the  past,  or  it  can,  with 
prodding  Irom  Congress,  the  President,  tbe 
bar.  the  press,  the  business  community,  and 
consumer  representatives,  became  an  effective 
agency  serving  the  public  interest. 

In  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  including  a  number  of  basic 
procedural  reforms  and  Imaginative  or- 
ders. It  has  been  prodded  by  various  sec- 
tors of  the  public,  by  the  bar,  and  by 
&otne  of  us  in  Congress  and  it  has  re- 
sponded. But  its  basic  methods  of  han- 
dling cases,  or  defining  policy,  or  regu- 
lating commercial  practices  and  protect- 
ing consumers  and  businessmen  have 
changed  little.  To  many  observers  the 
Commission  has  gone  through  a  period 
of  successful  self-renewal  this  past  year; 
to  others,  including  Commissioner  El- 
man, self-r«ncwal  has  not  proved  suffi- 
cient. For,  as  Mr.  Elman  observed  in  his 
speech  earlier  this  month,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  meetliog  in  8t  Louis. 


"the  chronic  unresponsiveness  and  basic 
deficiencies  in  agency  performance  are 
largely  rooted  in  its  organic  structure 
and  win  not  be  cured  by  minor  or  tran- 
sient personnel  or  procedural  improve- 
ments." 

Commissioner  Elm  an 's  term  at  the 
Commission  expires  next  month.  He 
leaves  behind  him  at  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  more  than  a  stack  of  opin- 
ions and  orders;  he  leaves  behind  a  spirit 
of  openness  and  responsiveness  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  public — not  Just  a  narrow 
segment  of  the  public,  but  of  the  general 
public,  the  consumer,  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  tmdertnformed.  and  the 
unrepresented. 

Mr.  Elman  sees  agency  independence 
as  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength, 
and  as  impeding  development  of  com- 
prehensive and  harmonious  national 
policies.  He  views  the  result  of  multiple 
membership  at  the  highest  level  of  de- 
personalization and  invisibility  of  agency 
activity.  And  he  characterizes  the  case- 
by-ca&e  adjudication  by  agencies  as  in- 
efficient, ineffective,  unfair,  slow,  expen- 
sive, and  inadequate  Like  Louis  Hector 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  New- 
ton Minnow  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Mr.  Elman  leaves  the 
Government  side  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
esses with  the  kinds  of  concrete  sugges- 
uons  for  reform  that  will  be  noticed  and 
debated  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  know 
my  colleagiies  wtU  t>e  most  interested  in 
his  observations. 

Both  t>ecause  it  bears  reading  by  all 
of  us.  and  as  a  tribute  to  his  outstand- 
ing public  service.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Elman's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Rkgul&tobt  PkocESs:  A  Pkbsonal  Vow 

(By  PhUlp  Elman.  Federal  Trade 

Cooimlssloner) 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  Invitation,  as 
I  leave  government  service  after  more  than 
31  years,  to  express  a  personal  view  of  the 
regulatory  process,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  agency  I  know  beet — the  Federal  Trade 
Oommissloo. 

I  came  to  the  Commission  In  1961  with 
the  strong  encouragement  of  Justice  Wank- 
furter.  who  during  our  long  friendship  had 
instilled  la  me  his  profound  faith  in  the 
administrative  process.  Indeed,  no  one  ever 
came  to  an  agency  more  convinced  that  the 
Independent  regulatory  commission  had  an 
essential  and  important  place  In  govern- 
ment; that  lU  theory  and  structure  were 
basically  sound:  and  thst,  while  reforms 
were  necessary,  they  could  be  achieved  aim- 
plv  with  better  men  and  better  management. 
I  went  to  law  school  In  the  late  1930's.  when 
the  New  Deal  ageuctee  were  in  full  flower. 
I  learned  about  admlnlstraUve  law  from 
such  men  as  James  M.  Landls  and  Calvert 
Magruder,  as  well  as  Felix  Frankfurter.  As  a 
government  career  lawyer,  my  work  brought 
me  In  close  contact  with  the  federal  agencies. 
In  the  SoUcltor  General's  Office,  where  I 
spent  16  years,  I  ar^ed  or  briefed  hundreds 
of  cases  defendlz^  government  agencies 
before  the  Supreme  Court 

Tbu8.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  only 
"Instructions"  I  should  receive  when  T  was 
appointed  to  the  FTC  were  that  Preatdent 
Kennedy  expected  me  to  l>e  "the  Iswyw"  on 
the  Commission.  To  others  this  mtgbc  hsve 
seemed  rather  vague;  but  I  knew  preclssly 
wtiat  was  meant,  and  never  forgofi  It.  For,  as 
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I  said  in  my  Brst  ipMCtt  m  a  CommlMlonw. 
•■L»wyer»  ««  supposKJ  to  be  experts  In  the 
.dmlnlstratlon  at  l«w.  eiperta  In  the  art  of 
getting  things  done  and  in  wajra  that  are 
fair  and  Juit  And  lawyers  in  government, 
especially,  become  Inescapably  involved  In 
that  most  challenging  process;  the  attain- 
ment ot  Justice  through  legal  Institutions 
administered  by  men"*. 

I  have  burdened  you  with  thu  long  pretace 
so  that  you  will  Itnow  that  the  view  ot  the 
regulatory  process  which  I  eipress  Is  that  ol 
a  tnendly  cnuc-ln-resldence.  whose  perspec- 
tive has  perhaps  been  distorted  by  being  too 
close  to  the  scene. 
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Today  when  all  InsUtuUona  of  govern- 
ment are  being  found  wanting,  none  has 
been  more  crltlclied— and  less  responsive  to 
such  criticism— than  the  Independent  regu- 
latory commission,  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity, studies  and  reports  appear  in  an  un- 
ending proceesloD.  all  saying  essentially  the 
same  things.  While  the  criticisms  cover  a 
very  broad  ground,  the  most  fundamental 
deactency  has  been  found  to  be  the  agencies' 
chronic  failure  to  fulBll  their  unique  quasl- 
leglslatlve  functions  of  developing  and  Im- 
plementing regulatory  policies  responsive  to 
public  needs  snd  the  public  Interest.  With 
each  new  study  and  report,  there  Is  the 
same  ritual  call  for  tjetter  appolntmenU  and 
Unproved  administration.  Yet  the  agencies 
go  on  essentlaUy  unchanged  and  seemingly 
undisturbed,  with  little  evidence  of  bsalc 
Improvement  In  performance. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  theory  underlying 
the  Independent  regulatory  commission  was 
original  and  brllUant.  It  emphaslaed  the 
agency's  Independence:  Its  ability  to  bring 
expert  Judgment  to  Ijeor  upon  technical  and 
complel  economic  Issues:  Its  Insulation  from 
political  partisan  control:  Its  capacity  to  pro- 
vide both  continuity  and  flexibility  of  policy: 
and  Its  blending  In  a  single  tribunal  of  a 
wide  range  of  powers  and  functions,  from 
general  rule-making  to  csse-by-case  adjudl- 
catlon.  permitting  the  agency  to  exercise 
bioad  discretion  In  choosing  the  beat  tool 
for  dealing  with  a  particular  problem. 

It  Is  almost  a  century,  however,  since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Cc«nmlsslon.  the  grand- 
father of  the  federal  agencies,  was  created 
In  1887  We  must  now  look  to  experience 
more  than  theory  And.  like  Louis  Hector  and 
Newton  Mlnow  before  me.  I  have  come  to  the 
view  that  the  chronic  utiresponslveness  and 
basic  deflclencles  In  agency  perlcrmsnce  are 
largely  root«l  In  Its  organic  structure  and 
win  not  be  cured  by  minor  or  transient  per- 
sonnel or  procedural  Improvements. 

Experience  shows.  I  believe,  that  the  In- 
dependent multimember  regulstory  commis- 
sion BuBers  from  the  defecu  of  Its  virtues. 
Independence.  coUecUve  dellberauon  and 
decision-making,  and  fusion  of  powers  and 
functions  In  a  single  agency,  are  all  useful 
values  In  the  administrative  process;  but  we 
have  pushed  them  too  tar.  relying  too  much 
on  the  pure  simplicities  of  the  original 
theory  and  neglecting  the  lessons  of  actual 
experience.  It  Is  time  for  radical  structural 
reform. 

u 
At  the  outset,  let  me  make  a  preliminary 
general  observation  The  public  suffers  from 
ti»  much  of  the  wrong  kind  ot  regulation 
Broadly  speaking,  government  regxilatlon  Is 
necessary  and  Justlfted  only  when  It  serves 
the  pubiic  Interest,  not  the  special  Interests 
ot  private  groups  or  Industries  While  the 
llnest  of  demarcstlon  are  not  always  sharp 
and  clear,  we  should  recognlM  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  protection  ot 
the  health  and  safety  and  other  essential  In- 
terests of  the  public,  are  proper  objectives  ot 
government  reguUtlon:  shielding  business- 
men from  the  risks  ot  competition  and  the 
marketplace  U  not.  So-called  'Infant"  Indus- 
tries may  perbapa  need  a  helping  hand  Irom 


government  tor  a  short  time;  but  we  should 
not  go  on  sheltering  and  subsidizing  them 
forever  In  the  guise  ot  protective  regulation. 
The  present  transportation  mess  Is  an  obvl- 
ous  example  of  what  resulu  from  misguided 
regulation  Regulatory  institutions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  permanent  Uvea 
of  their  own.  Impervious  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  needs  Existing  and  proposed  regu- 
latory programs  should  constantly  be  reex- 
amined, and.  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  competition  should  be  eetabllshed 
ind  maintained  as  our  national  economic 
policy— In  fact  ss  well  as  In  rhetoric. 

Another  basic  point  which  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded  is  that  the  regulstory  agen- 
cies were  created  In  order  to  redress  those 
Injuries  to  the  public  which  can  best  be 
remedied  by  administrative  action  Where 
only  private  IntereaU  are  aggrieved,  the 
proper  remedy  Is  private  action  In  the  courU. 
A  tort  whether  the  vlcUm  Is  a  competitor 
or  a  consumer,  u  a  private,  not  a  public, 
wrong — and  the  place  to  seek  reUef  Is  a 
oourt.  not  a  regulatory  agency  To  be  sure, 
there  may  be  disadvantaged  IndlvlduaU  or 
groups  who  wUl  need— at  least  for  a  time- 
some  kind  ot  govenunent  help  In  securing 
effective  ttcctx  to  the  courts  But  this  does 
not  Justify  the  transformation  ot  regulatory 
agencies  Into  courts  Just  as  the  administra- 
tive process  should  not  be  used  to  Insulate 
businessmen  from  the  rigors  of  a  free-enter- 
prise economy.  It  should  not  be  used  to 
relieve  the  courts  ot  tbelr  duty  to  redress 
violations  of  private  rights. 


Thus  there  Is  much  room  tor  reducing  the 
areas  of  agency  regulation,  thereby  encour- 
aging greater  reliance  on  free  competition 
and  on  private  self-help  through  traditional 
legal  methods  Inevitably,  however,  there 
win  remain  many  areas  In  our  economic  life 
where  sdmlnlsiraOve  regulsUon  Is  required 
to  serve  essential  public  needs,  and  where 
there  will  be  continuing  need  for  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

In  creating  these  agencies.  Congress  recog- 
nlied  Its  own  liability,  through  self-enforc- 
ing legislation,  to  prescribe  specific  and  de- 
Ulled  rules  and  reguUtlons  tor  dealing  with 
complex  and  dvnamlc  economic  conditions. 
The  sgencles  were  established  as  continuing 
administrative  bodies  designed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  evolution  of  a  growing  and  ever- 
changing  economy-  Each  ot  these  "arms"  of 
Congrees  wss  given — as  Its  primary  and  prin- 
cipal assignment — the  duty  of  developing  and 
executing  a  body  of  subsidiary  regulatory 
policies  within  the  broad  limits  provided  by 
the  governing  statute- 

The  agencies  were  designed  to  supplement, 
not  to  duplicate,  the  work  of  the  courts.  It 
was  contemplated  that  an  agency  would  sit. 
not  like  a  court,  ss  a  passive  and  disinter- 
ested srblter  of  cases  or  controversies  brought 
fortuitously  before  It.  but.  rather,  as  the 
surrogate  ot  Congress,  exercising  delegsted 
leglslstlve  power  to  regulate  commerce  and 
afflrmatlvely  advancing  basic  national  pol- 
icies and  objectives  declared  by  statute.  To 
that  end.  each  agency  was  equipped  with  a 
broad  array  ot  neilble  administrative  tools. 
permttung  a  comprehensive  approach  to  reg- 
ulatory problems  In  their  full  dimensions. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  independence 
of  the  regulatory  commission  would  tie  a 
source  ot  Instltuaonal  strength.  InsuJaUng 
Its  members  from  parUssu  pDlltlcal  pressures 
and  enabling  them  to  act  creatively  and 
boldly.  Its  multi-member  structure  would 
Insure  that  agency  decisions  would  be 
reached  after  group  deliberation,  providing 
both  a  barrier  to  hasty  or  arbitrary  action 
and  assurance  of  Judicious  and  prudent 
policies.  And  Its  flexibility  snd  fusion  of 
powers  would  assure  that  case-by-case  ad- 
judication would  be  used,  not  In  the  tradi- 
tional manner  ot  the  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  established  legal  rules  to  particu- 


lar cases,  but  rather  tor  the  primary  admin- 
istrative purpose  ot  developing  new.  wise,  and 
informed  regulatory  policies  responsive  to 
changing  conditions  and  public  needs. 

In  each  of  these  basic  respects,  however, 
there  Is  a  wide  gap  between  the  theory  and 
the  fact  of  the  regvilatory  process. 

In  fact.  Independence  and  security  of  ten- 
ure for  agency  members  have  not  achieved 
the  Intended  result  of  Insulating  agencies 
from  undesirable  political  pressures  and  spe- 
cial Interest  pleading.  Of  course,  government 
regulators  are — and  should  be — subjected  to 
external  pressures  and  Influences.  But  we 
must  distinguish  between  those  that  are  im- 
proper or  harmful  to  the  public,  and  those 
that  are  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary 
and  desirable.  It  Is  one  thing  for  agency 
members  to  be  responsive  to  narrow,  par- 
tisan, political  or  special  Interests;  it  Is  quite 
another  to  be  attentive  to.  and  Indeed  wel- 
come, the  advocacy  ot  consumer  interests 
and  public  needs.  Paradoxically.  Independ- 
ence and  security  of  tenure  tend  to  encourage 
the  former  and  to  discourage  the  latter.  In 
fact,  they  foster,  on  the  one  hand,  agency 
passivity  and  a  reluctance  to  "rock  the  boat" 
by  antagonizing  powerful  special  interest 
groups;  and.  on  the  other,  an  attitude  of 
complacency  and  Indifference  to  those  larger 
public  concerns  for  which  there  Is  as  yet  no 
effective  "people's  lobby." 

Since  agency  members  are  appointed  for 
long  terms  and  cannot,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  removed  from  office,  the  public 
cannot  take  effective  acUon  against  the  reg- 
ulators directly.  Nor.  ss  mstters  stand  now. 
does  the  public  blame  the  President  for  poor 
agency  appointments  and  conunued  agency 
failures.  Despite  such  failures,  the  public 
can  neither  do  anything  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion nor  find  anyone  to  hold  account,ible. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember.  Presidents  have 
said— and  have  been  reminded  by  every  new 
study  and  report— that  revlUlliaUon  ot  the 
agencies  must  begin  by  appointing  better 
commissioners.  Tet.  as  Kenneth  Cox  said  the 
other  day  In  commenting  on  the  quality  ot 
agency  appointments  over  the  years.  "I  am 
appalled  by  the  way  Presidents  generally  have 
treated  the  agencies  "  While  It  Is  Indeed  ap- 
paiUng,  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  this 
Is  the  case,  and  win  continue  to  be.  no  matter 
who  is  President. 

So  long  as  the  agencies  constitute  a  "fourth 
branch  "  of  government  tor  whose  perform- 
ance no  one  holds  him  accountable,  a  Presi- 
dent Is  under  UtUe  pressure  either  to  seek 
out  the  best  quallfled  men  or  to  resist  politi- 
cal influence.  It  would  be  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  agency  members  appointed  over.  say. 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  Assist- 
ant secretaries  lor  Assistant  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral 1  chosen  during  the  same  period.  Both 
positions  receive  the  same  pay  and.  theoreti- 
cally, enjoy  the  same  status  and  prestige.  In 
tact,  however,  the  caliber  ol  appointments  to 
the  two  cstegorles  U  vastly  different,  as  are 
the  criteria  for  selection. 

A  President  knows  that  after  an  "Independ- 
ent" agency  member  Is  appointed,  be  Is  es- 
sentlslly  on  his  own:  and  It  he  proves  to  be 
Incompetent  or  unresponsive  to  the  pubUc 
interest,  the  President  wUl  usually  not  bo 
held  at  fault  On  the  other  hand,  an  incom- 
petent Aaalstant  Secreury  reflects  directly 
on  the  President,  hii  Administration,  and 
his  sundlng  with  the  public.  Every  Presi- 
dent Incurs  poUUcal  obligations.  The  "Inde- 
pendence "  of  the  reguUtory  agencies  tempts 
a  Prealdent  to  satisfy  a  poUtlcal  debt  to  a 
deserving  friend  or  supporter  by  appointing 
blm  to  a  comfortable  agency  berth.  It  Is  no 
historical  accident  that  Prasldent  Roosevelt  s 
decision  to  use  the  PTC.  not  as  an  Inatru- 
mentallty  for  advancmg  his  New  Deal  pro- 
grams but  primarily  for  political  patronage 
purposes,  coincided  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  ringing  declarauon  of  agency  Inde- 
pendence in  the  1835  Humphrent  case. 
Contrary  to  the  original  theory.  Independ- 
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euc«  Is  a  source  of  iDfitltutlonal  wealiDess, 
not  strength,  and  tends  to  discourage  cr«a- 
tlve  and  courageoui  regulation  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Independence  means  that  an 
agency  lacks  a  constituency,  a  power  base, 
and  the  backing  ot  the  President.  Without 
these,  the  agency  will  stand  naked  and 
alone  when  It  takes  controversial  action  im- 
pinging on  powerful  private  Interests — as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  discovered  when 
It  promulgated  its  Cigarette  Labeling  Rule 
In  1664.  Independence  nourishes  Institu- 
tional timidity  and  fear  of  those  who  may 
use  their  poUtlcal  or  economic  Influence  to 
take  reprisal  action  against  the  agency,  re- 
ducing Its  powers  or  cutting  lu  appropria- 
tions. 

Another  conMquence  of  carrying  the  con- 
cept of  Independence  too  far  is  that  U  Im- 
pedes the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  harmoiuous  national  policies  in  such 
broad  areas,  for  example,  as  transportation, 
communications,  and  trade  regulation,  where 
Q  single  agency's  responsibility  covers  only 
part  of  the  field.  In  these  areas  we  should 
not  let  the  abstract  notion  of  agency  Inde- 
pendence Interfere  with  the  President's  con- 
stitutional power  and  duty  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  are  falthfxjUy 
executed:  that  the  various  agencies  con- 
cerned do  not  neglect  their  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities; and  that  the  specific  regula- 
tory policies  followed  by  each  of  them  are 
complementary  and  coordinated  with  basic 
national  goals. 

B 

Turning  now  to  its  multi-member  struc- 
ture, experience  shows  that  this  produces  a 
dangerous  deperaonalizatlon  and  Invisibility 
of  agency  activity.  When  the  public  Is  only 
dimly  aware  of  an  agency  as  a  distant  and 
Impersonal  instuutlonal  entity,  when  one 
man  cannot  clearly  be  Identified  as  respon- 
sible, who  Is  there  to  hold  accountable  for 
the  agency's  shortcomings?  Group  delibera- 
tion and  decLslon-maklng  also  engender  un- 
necesaary  delay  as  well  as  Indeclslveness, 
comproEQlae,  and  the  expedient  of  solving 
dltBcult  and  controversial  problems  by  wait- 
ing for  them  to  go  away.  As  everyone  with 
Bgency  experience  knows.  Its  multi-member 
structure  Is  a  substantial  and  frustrating 
obstacle  whenever  swift  and  Inclalve  regula- 
tory action  la  required. 
c 

Finally,  as  a  device  for  developing  r^ula- 
tory  policy,  case-by-case  adjudication  of  al- 
leged violations  of  law  has  proved  to  be  in- 
eSiclent  and  Ineffective,  and,  In  many  cases, 
unfair.  Litigation  Is  an  excessively  slow,  ex- 
pensive, clumsy,  and  Inadequate  process  for 
resolving  technical  and  complex  economic 
Issues.  Yet,  agencies  like  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — staffed  as  they  are  by  lawyers 
whose  training  and  experience  make  them 
feel  most  comfortable  with  procedures  drawn 
from  the  courts — continue  to  rely  on  adjudi- 
cation as  a  policy-making  technique  where 
other  quasi -legislative  methods,  principally 
rule-making,  are  for  more  etSclent.  expedi- 
tious, and  advantageous  to  the  public. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  and 
observations,  the  strongest  argument  I 
would  make  against  agency  adjudication  of 
alleged  violations  of  law  Is  that  the  blend- 
lag  of  prosecutorial  and  adjudicative  powers 
in  a  single  trlbtinal  Imposes  intolerable 
strains  on  fairness.  The  problem  of  avoiding 
prejudgment,  in  appearance  or  In  fact,  con- 
stantly hovers  over  all  agency  activity,  and 
U  troublesome  to  agency  members  in  almost 
every  kind  of  action  It  takes.  It  can  arise 
tu  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  obvious  forms. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  so-called  test 
case  where  the  agency  Issues  a  complaint  In 
order  to  establish  a  new  legal  principle  or 
remedy — precisely  tiie  "Rule  In  Shelley's 
Case"  type  of  adjudication  wMch  agencies 
have  been  urged  to  undertake  as  an  essential 
and  proper  method  for  developing  new  regu- 


latory policies.  Agency  members  frequently 
take  an  active  part  in  the  pre-complalnt  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutorial  phases  of  these 
cases;  and  the  complaint  la  usually  Issued 
with  the  knowledge  that,  because  of  the  nov- 
elty and  importance  of  the  Issues.  It  wlU  be 
fully  litigated  and  be  back  for  adjudication 
on  the  record  When  such  a  test  cose  does 
come  up  on  appeal  to  the  agency  members, 
while  there  Is  no  bias  or  prejudgment  of 
guilt  In  the  classic  sense,  there  Is  ao  inescap- 
able predisposition  In  favor  of  the  agency 
position,  as  set  forth  In  the  complaint.  After 
all,  the  whole  point  of  starting  a  test  case  is 
to  let  the  case  go  forward  Into  the  reviewing 
courta,  where  the  Issues  may  be  finally  set- 
tled. Td  put  It  bluntly,  once  such  a  com- 
plaint Is  Issued,  one  should  ask  for  long  odds 
before  betting  sgainst  Issuance  of  a  final 
order.  While  a  test  cose  may  be  and  usually 
Is  vlgoroualy  contested,  the  result — at  least 
In  the  agency  phase — Is  likely  to  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Indeed,  in  such  a  case  an  agency  member 
may  vote  for  an  order  not  because  be  is 
personally  convinced  that  there  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  law  but  because  he  feels,  perhaps  in 
an  excess  of  humility,  that  since  it  is  a  teat 
case  Involving  a  doubtful  or  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  law.  his  duty  Is  to  find  agaln&t  the 
respondent  so  that  the  case  may  go  on  to 
the  oouru  for  definitive  reaolutioo.  This 
Catch -22  process  may  reach  fxill  fruition 
when  conscientious  Judges  on  the  reviewing 
court  aArm  the  agency  ruling,  whatever  their 
own  doubts  about  Its  merits,  because  th^ 
feel  obliged  to  defer  to  the  agency's  expert 
Judgment  and  discretion. 

There  arc  other  institutional  factors  that 
Intrude  upon  fair  and  Impartial  agency  ad- 
judication. Theoretically,  when  an  agency 
member  sits  as  a  Judge,  his  freedom  to  de- 
cide Is  t^e  same  as  if  he  were  on  a  court. 
But  the  Judicial  process  Is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  Judge  is  botji  neutral  and  disinter- 
ested, and  has  no  interest  other  than  that  of 
applying  the  law  fairly  and  evenhandedly. 
An  agency  member,  on  the  othec  hand,  can- 
not be  unconcerned  with  whether  the  out- 
come of  the  case  Is  to  advance  or  to  retard 
an  Important  agency  program  to  which  sub- 
stantial resources  have  been  committed. 
Even  t2ie  most  conscientious  regulator  can- 
not, when  he  acts  as  Judge.  Ignore  the  effect 
which  the  decision  will  have  on  the  agency's 
regulatory  policies  and  goals. 

Moreover,  an  agency  member  cannot  escape 
the  Implications  of  his  leadership  role  in  t2ie 
agency-  He  may  fear  the  effect  on  staff 
morale  if  he  vot«e  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
or  reject  the  agency  position  in  an  important 
case.  He  may  prefer  to  see  the  onus  of  dis- 
missal borne  by  a  reviewing  court.  And  an 
agency  member,  qua  Judge,  may  well  be  ap- 
prehensive that  dismissal  of  a  complaint  will 
Imply  that  he  made  an  error  In  having  ^o^ed, 
qua  prosecutor,  to  issue  It. 

In  these  respects  and  others  I  have  not 
mentioned,  the  context  of  agency  delibera- 
tion and  decision -making  differs  markedly 
from  court  adjudication.  But  the  solution  is 
not  to  Judiclallse  the  administrative  procees 
further,  or  to  seek  the  appointment  oj  "bet- 
ter" commissioners  who  will  make  better 
agency  Judges.  Agency  members  are  not,  and 
should  not  be.  selected  for  their  Judicial 
qualities:  and  the  Instltutlanal  enrironment 
in  which  they  work  does  not  nourish  the 
development  of  such  qualitlae.  It  should  sur- 
prise no  one  that  the  agencies  have  not 
produced  a  Learned  Hxind  or  a  Henry  Friend- 
ly. Agency  members  should  be  chosen  for 
tbelr  capacity  to  perform  the  essential  regu- 
latory task  of  developing  policies  that  are 
wise.  Informed,  enlightened,  and  In  the  pub- 
lic interest — and  not  for  their  judicial  de- 
tachment and  learning,  or  ability  to  write 
a  polished  legal  opinion. 

In  short,  agency  members  will  become  bet- 
ter regulators  If  we  no  longer  erpect  them 
to  act  as  Judges  as  well  as  administrators. 


We  should  not  require  conscientious  agency 
members  to  shoulder  the  irreconcilable  bur- 
dens of  both  vigorously  prosecuting  and  fair- 
ly Judging  In  the  same  case.  Those  suspected 
of  violating  the  law  should  indeed  be  pro- 
ceeded against  with  vigor  and  dlqMtcb:  but 
the  agency  Ehould  prosecute  Its  casci  in  an 
impartial  and  dlsmtereated  Judicial  Orlbunal. 
We  should  relieve  agency  members  of  tbe 
Impossible  duty  of  detennining  whether 
tbe  allegation  of  their  own  complaint  have 
been  proved  by  the  evidence  in  tbe  record  of 
a  proceeding  In  which  the  agency  Itself  is  an 
adversary  party. 

IV 

Tiaus.  while  I  have  long  held  to  the  op- 
posite view,  I  am  now  convinced  that  we  will 
loae  nothing,  and  gain  much,  by  eliminating 
from  agencies  like  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlBlon  the  function  of  csae-of-case  adjudi- 
cation of  alleged  violations  of  law.  This  func- 
tion should  be  transferred  either  to  tbe  dis- 
trict courts  or.  preferably,  to  a  new  Trade 
Court  which  is  decentralized  and  holds  bear- 
ings In  every  state,  thus  hnngmg  tbe  Judicial 
phase  of  the  regulstory  process  much  cloaer 
to  tbe  people.  Tbe  TYsde  Court  could  be 
given  Jurisdiction  not  only  of  complaints 
prosecuted  by  the  agency,  but  also  private 
claaa-acUon  suits  brought  by  consumers  and 
competitors  injured  by  the  same  alleged  un- 
fair trade  practices.  TO  permit  full  and  com- 
prehensive disposition  pf  the  case  by  a  single 
tribunal,  tbe  Court  should  have  authority 
not  only  to  issue  preliminary  and  final  in- 
junctions, but  also,  where  appropriate,  to 
award  damages,  civil  penalties,  and  other 
equitable  relief. 

Relieved  of  its  adjudicative  responsibili- 
ties, the  agency's  remaining  functions  should 
be  vested  in  a  single  Commissioner  eerrlng 
at  the  pleasure  of  both  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  removable  by  either  (In  the 
case  of  Congress,  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses ».  This  would  permit  tbe  public  to 
hold  both  tbe  President  and  Congress  ac- 
countable for  an  agency's  continued  failures 
or  poor  performance. 

I  do  not  offer  this  proposal  as  a  panacea 
for  all  agency  ills.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  U  is 
without  risks  and  dangers.  On  tbe  positive 
side,  however,  elimination  of  the  adjudica- 
tive function  will  enable  an  agency  to  con- 
centrate its  resouross  on  a  single  central  ob- 
jective :  the  development  and  enforcement  of 
regulatory  policies  carrying  out  the  statu- 
tory mandate.  To  that  end.  it  would  conduct 
investigations  and  studies,  utilizing  fully  its 
power  to  gatber  information  on  emerging  reg- 
ulatory problems:  it  would  make  expanded 
use  of  Its  rule- making  authority  (including 
issuance  of  guides  and  enforcement  state- 
ments) as  the  primary  method  for  formulat* 
ing  policies  and  standards:  It  would  proceed 
In  court  against  persons  charged  with  en- 
gaging in  unlawful  acta  or  practices,  in- 
cluding those  prohibited  by  valid  agency 
rules  or  regulations;  and  it  would  advise  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  any  need  tor 
new  legislation.  AU  of  these  eeseptial  admln- 
Istratlve  tasks,  executive  and  qaaal-laglsla- 
tive  in  nature,  are  better  performed,  mors 
quicUy  and  more  incisively,  by  a  single  ad- 
ministrator than  by  a  multi-number  tri- 
bunal. 

CentraliElng  full  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  an  agency^  actlTltles  In  a  single 
administrator  will  unquestionably  facilitate 
the  development  and  formulation  of  regula- 
tory policy.  It  will  also  lighten  the  burden  of 
fashioning  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  policies  In  those  areas  where  other 
government  agencies  or  departments  bare 
overlapping  responsibilities. 

Moreover,  an  agency  should  be  no  less  in- 
dependent, in  the  beet  senae  of  tbe  term, 
because  It  Is  under  the  leadership  of  a  single 
man.  The  agency  should  still  be  required  to 
develop  regulatory  policies  that  are  truly  non- 
partisan and  respondre  to  public  and  con- 
sumer needs,  and  not  to  tboae  of  special  In- 
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JVrr  t>i.  oreMCC  jtruoture  ol  the  •gencie" 
h«  (lltd^l^ulmt.  them  trotn  lmprop« 
m"u.uc«.  wMl.  th.  propo«d  ■;^"*^»  .'^ 

^^-r.'2t*?4.^"roUS^:; 

ll»e  dangerously  In  tli»t  respect    iv  ''"r". 

counJilllty  to  th.  puhUc  ?"  «^«°'^ 
»»»s  to  good  government.  II  Congress,  uw 

^w"nt*.TtI.  public  u  ■"-pp"'"^^,  *'e; 

M  rwencys  peiform»nce.  there  »J>°"'a,^ 
"e^  upon  whom  .ttentlon  can  '«>" J^ 
(ronrwhomlinmedl.te  improvement  can  be 
I^Thr  we  cannot  do  that  with  the  Inde- 
^n't^nt^ulator,  commls^on.  t^J.  «<! 
Mb  they  and  the  public  euHer  Irom   t. 

With  a'.lngle  man  glv«i  full  »°thar«y  «.d 
responsmimy  tor  «.  W"""^^,?"""^-  " 
should  be  easier  to  attract  •better  men  A 
S^ldent  will  be  more  reluctant  to  appoint 
SSmS«n"k.n-i-"on.r.,  for  theuJaUurj 
will  bThls  [allure:  their  Incompetence  will 
be  hU,  embarra^ment;  continuing  th«.  In 
once,  despite  poor  perjonnance,  will  be  hl» 

"Te'?hou"d'ma..  «ire  that  an  ^-c^  >?  °« 
given  more  )oba  than  It  can  reasonably  be 
lifted  to  handle.  If  it  la.  we  "o"  '~° 
eSirleoc.  that  the  agency  wlU  c«h'««*« 
on  thoM  which  are  ealeat.  X*",,"*"^ 
ver»lal,  and  yield  the  qulckem  "»"'"■  P'?'" 
tlng  aside  thoae  more  dUBcult  and  complex 
t^  which  may  be  more  Important  to  the 
public  Nor  should  we  aUow  an  •J'hc^  » 
Lcus.  Its  own  failure,  by  putting  t^'  W.™ 
on  a  parsimonious  Oongre«.  It  -o**"  °° 
sewe  to  assign  >  Job  to  an  agency  »ndthen 
withhold  from  It  the  nwjeMary  reKniroe.  or 
nioney  and  manpower.  .  .  ^     ,- 

I  think  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
transfer  the  regulatory  agencies  to  the  large 
Executive  Departments  •'>'«^!' ,T°"„ 
dlsappew.  Ilk.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Aani'° 
IstraUon.  submerged  under  masalve  layers 
of  bureaucricy.  Agencies  should  conUnue  to 
be  independent  m  that  MM«— so  that  they 
may  be  clearlv  visible  fully  accountable,  and 
unable  to  blame  other,  for  their  own 
denclencle..  , 

I  am  not  as  fearful  as  I  once  WiS  that 
transferring  agency  adjudication  to  the 
courts  would  create  a  competing  organ  01 
poucy-maklng  If  the  proposal  change, 
^ould  result  u>  I  believe  they  -111.  In  far 
greater  and  more  effective  utilization  by  the 
agenclei  of  their  administrative  powers— 
ajaln  I  stress  the  tremendous  potential  of 
rulemaking  »s  a  practical  and  fair  method 
for  developing  and  articulating  regulatory 
policy—  there  will  be  little  danger  of  Judi- 
cial usurpation  of  the  agencies'  authority. 
Experience  shows  that  where  an  agency  U 
alen  to  Ita  responslblllUes.  and  U  demon- 
strably endeavoring  to  fulfUl  Its  statutory 
duties  In  the  pubUc  Interest,  reviewing 
couru  generally  give  Its  actions  the  beneOt 
of  a  reasonable  doubt. 

It  IS  perhaps  uluieceasary  to  say.  In  con- 
clusion, that  no  reforms  In  the  structure 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  will  succeed  unlM. 
there  also  are  radical  changes  In  the  climate 
of  government  and  the  poUtlcal  processes 
As  John  W.  Oardner  has  said.  Our  political 
and  governmental  prooeme.  have  grown  so 
unrMponslve,  K>  Ul -designed  for  contempo- 
rary purposes,  that  they  waste  the  taipay- 
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era'  money,  mangle  good  programs,  and 
smother  every  good  man  who  comes  Into 
the  system  '  •  •  Sooner  or  later,  someone 
is  going  to  have  to  tackle  the  central  struc- 
tures of  our  society  or  It  Isn't  going  to 
work  ••  We  must  InstltutlonallM  the  means 
whereby  the  public  may  be  aware  of,  and 
oarUdpate  in.  poUtlcal  and  governmental 
^rocoaes  that  affect  the  quality  of  all  our 
lives  We  must  open  wide  the  doors  and 
windows  ol  government  agencies,  so  that  the 
pubUc  may  see  for  luelJ  what  la  or  to  not 
being  done,  and  demand  an  accounting  from 
tho«!  In  charge- 

Every  Institution  of  government  must  be 
renewed  and  adapted  to  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions.  It  Is  no  crltlcUm  of  the 
Bdmlnlstritlvo  process,  and  the  creaUve 
scholars  and  sutesmen  who  have  nourished 
lU  growth,  to  and  that  It  la  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
future  The  current  widespread  dlssatlstoc- 
tlon  with  the  performance  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  offer,  an  opportunity  for  genuine 
reform  I  leave  you  with  the  hope  that  this 
opportunity  will  not  once  again  be  allowed 
to  slip  by.  without  meaningful  change  and 
Improvement. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    TEXAS 
DISASTER  VICTIMS 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Texas 
E>an}iandle  suffered  severe  damage  this 
year  due  to  two  major  tornadoes  and  the 
city  ol  San  Marcos  in  Hays  County  suf- 
fered 5i8:nlflcant  damage  as  a  result  of 
flooding  in  May.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  operated  in  a  most  respon- 
sible and  efficient  manner  to  lend  all 
pawible  aMislance  to  the  victims  of  these 
three  diiiasters.  all  covered  by  the  Presi- 
dent disaster  declaration  of  May   13. 

I  recently  received  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  Federal  assistance  measures 
taken  in  connection  with  these  three  dis- 
asters. The  report  was  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  which 
is  responsible  for  oversight  of  all  Federal 
disaster  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t«xt 
of  the  OEP   report  be  printed  in  the 

RgCOM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 

SvuMkur  or  4  Months  or  FtDexsL  Aasisr- 
AHCk  w  Trias  Majoa  DtsAsna  Daciaaro 
Mat  13.  1910 

On  May  13.  1»70.  President  NUon  declared 
a  "major  disaster"  for  Texas  as  a  result  of 
the  tornadoes  and  windstorms  April  17-18 
In  the  Panhandle-South  Plains  area  of  the 
State  and  the  devastating  tornado  May  11  In 
Lubbock.  This  declaration  was  amended  June 
36  to  Include  Hays  County  because  of  Hood 
damage  in  San  Marco.  May  Ii-18.  Thu  report 
covers  the  principal  relief  and  recovery  sc- 
tlons  by  Ptderal  agencies,  under  Public  Law 
81-fllS  and  other  authorities,  during  the 
first  tour  months  after  the  Presidential  dec- 
iBxaUon. 

Under  recently  adopted  procedures,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  la  respon- 
sible for  allocating  from  the  President's  dis- 
aster relief  funds  whatever  amounts  may 
be  required  for  a  parucular  "major  disaster." 
Thus  far.  »«  million  has  been  earmarked  for 
assistance  In  the  OEP-deslgnated  dlsasMr 
are»— Hays  County  In  the  10th  Congressional 
District;  Briscoe.  Donley,  Gray.  Hale.  Lamb. 
Parmer,  and  BwUber  Counties  In  th.  IBth 
District;  and  Cochran.  Hockley,  and  Lubbock 
Counties  Id  the  19th  District. 
Of  theM  funds,  OEP  has  to  date  obligated 


t3.41I.838  for  14  projects  for  debris  clearance. 
protective  and  health  measures,  road  and 
bridge  repair,  temporary  housing,  and  repair 
of  public  fsciutlcs  and  utilities.  iThe  project 
applications  were  submitted  by  the  State  or 
by  local  governments  and  approved  by  the 
OEP  Regional  Office.! 

A  list  of  project  applications,  by  Congres- 
sional district  and  county,  showing  the 
amounts  approved  and  the  work  categories 
Involved.  Is  appended  to  this  report. 

Funds  are  also  used  to  reimburse  other 
Federal  agencies  for  work  performed  under 
mission  asslgnmenu  from  OEP.  To  provide 
unemployment  compensation  tor  disaster  vW- 
llma  as  authorlMd  by  Public  Law  91-79.  OEP 
advanced  »250.000  to  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor  As  of  July  31,  the  Department  had 
paid  out  t«9.964  to  834  per»ns  (880,390  to 
699  in  Lubbock  alone  I , 

OEP  authortied  the  O.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  arrange  with  private  contractors 
for  removal  of  debris  from  both  public  and 
private  property,  with  costs  reimbursed  by 
OEP  Corps  contracts  came  to  81,070.848  In 
Lubbock  and  HU.OOO  In  San  Marcos  by  the 
end  of  August,  with  nearly  380.000  cubic 
yards  of  debris  removed. 

In  rural  areas.  OEP  amigned  debris-re- 
moval assutance  to  nSDA-.  Agricultural 
StabUlzatlon  and  Conservation  Service  So 
far  8130  000  has  been  allocated  to  the  A808 
State  Committee  for  this  purpose.  Of  340 
applications  made,  work  has  been  completed 
on  130,  some  9,000  acres  cleared,  and  t40.a35 
paid  out.  ^  ,  ,, 

Debris  clearance  and  other  eligible  Public 
Law  81-875  work  followed  damage  surveys  by 
OEP  State  and  local  officials  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Corp.  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  Defense  Electric 
Power  Administration,  the  Business  and  De- 
tense  Services  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare 

In  Lubbock,  with  the  help  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  OEP  promptly  m- 
tabllshed  a  disaster  Beld  office— at  1420  Texaa 
Street— under  OEP  Region  5  Director  Oeorge 
HasUngs.  to  coordinate  Federal  agencies' 
efforts  It  remained  In  operation  3  months. 
T«to  "one-stop  centers."  where  informallon 
could  be  obtained  on  ail  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance programs,  were  also  set  up— at  the 
Ml  Caslta  Northeast  Community  Center.  2420 
B  Ersklne  Street,  and  at  the  Guadalupe  Cen- 
ter, First  Street  and  Avenue  P— each  with  an 
OEP  official  In  charge  and  with  represenu- 
tlve-s  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
relief  organizations  on  hand  to  help 

The  centers  were  pubUcleed,  m  English 
and  Spanish,  through  newspapers,  radio, 
pamphlets  distributed  at  churches,  and  loud- 
speakers in  cars,  to  reach  all  disaster  vic- 
tims. Also,  a  90-mlnute  telecast  over  KCBD- 
TV,  featuring  Congressman  Oeorge  H.  Mahon 
of  Lubbock  and  Oeorge  Grace,  head  of  OEP's 
Field  Operations  Office,  was  viewed  by  an 
estimated  10.000  persons:  the  program  was 
taped  and  translated  into  Spanish  lor  re- 
broadcast  by  radio. 

At  least  19  Federal  agencies  were  active  In 
relief  measures,  many  soon  after  disaster 
struck  Coordinated  by  the  Fourth  Army, 
military  units  supplying  personnel  and 
equipment  Included  the  Active  Army  Itselt 
(from  Forts  Bliss.  Huachuca.  Hood,  and  Sill  I . 
the  Texas  National  Guard  (called  to  State 
duty » .  the  Army  Reserve  ( engineering  equip- 
ment),  the  Air  Force  (from  Reese  AFBl ,  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol. 
The  Agriculture  Department's  Food  and 
Nutrmon  Service  distributed  more  than  88 
tons  of  food,  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army  as  part  of  their  tra- 
ditional masa-care  disaster  services. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  "out- 
reach program  "  sought  out  disaster  victim, 
to  determine  their  needs  and  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation and  «Mlstance.  Other  agencies  pro- 
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vidlng  guidance  to  local  offlclal£  or  to  in- 
dividual citizens  Included  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
HEW's  SoclKl  Security  Administration,  and 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  USDA'a 
Extension  Service  and  Soil  Conservation 
Scrvlcc- 

Homeowners  and  buslneaamen  whose  prop- 
erties were  damaged  In  these  disasters  could 
obtain  long-term  low-Interest  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  Its  own 
BUtborlty.  Under  Public  Law  91-70.  SBA  also 
could  cancel  up  to  11800  of  such  a  loan.  To 
date,  more  than  2,000  loans  have  been  Issued 
for  eiS.S  mUllon. 

SBA  declared  a  disaster  loan  area  for  west- 
ern Texas  on  April  18  and  later  one  for  Hays 
County  because  of  the  May  IS  San  Marcos 
Aoodtng  SBA  offices  were  qulcUy  opened  in 
Plalnvtew  and  Clarendon,  after  the  April  tor- 
nadoes, m  addition  to  lt&  Lubbock  office. 

In  Lubbock  as  of  August  31,  SBA  had 
made  loans  to  1,470  homeowners  for  |S,7ft8,- 
375  and  271  businesses  for  »e,321,445.  with 
many  other  applications  In  process  The  Clar- 
endon and  Ptalnvlew  offices,  by  late  Augtiat, 
had  approved  312  home  loans  for  •792.836 
and  31  business  loans  for  M74.BH.  In  Hays 
County,  SBA  bad  disbursed  •ee23M  by 
August  31.  through  175  home  loans  (1657,- 
300)    and  8   business  loans    (MOS.500). 

(SBA  also  declared  Zapata  County  a  dis- 
aster loan  area  following  a  May  34  tornado  in 
that  part  of  South  Texas— not  included  In 
maJor-dl&ast«r  area  under  PubUc  Law  81- 
875— and  by  August  28  had  made  17  home 
loans  for  •36.950  and  8  business  loans  for 
•34.200 

Similar  disaster  loans,  and  provision  for 
loan  forgiveness,  are  available  to  rural  resi- 
dents through  the  DSDA  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. PHA  has  approved  44  emer- 
gency loans,  for  •341.220;  the  cancellation 
feature  has  been  applied  In  33  of  these,  for 
a  total  of  853.990.  No  loan  applications  have 
been  rejected,  and  14  are  in  process. 

For  its  Emergency  Conservation  Measures 
assistance  In  Hays  County.  USDA  has  al- 
located •23.000  to  the  State  ASCS  Commit- 
tee, with  work  underway  by  81  applicants. 

Under  Its  own  authority  (Section  7  of  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874)  but  triggered  by  the  major- 
disaster  declaration.  HEW's  Office  of  Educa- 
tion can  provide  disaster -as  distance  grants 
to  school  districts  for  operation  of  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools,  including  tem- 
porary facilities  and  replacement  equipment. 
Five  school  districts — Plalnvlew  (Hale  Coun- 
ty).  Whltharral  (Hockley  County),  White- 
face  rcochran  County),  Lubbock,  and  San 
Marcos — qualified  for  an  estimated  total  of 
•239.92]  In  aid,  based  on  uninsured  damage. 
As  of  September  3.  advance  pavments  from 
HEW/OE  came  to  •321JJ23.79. 

The  Labor  Department  authorized  •aSO.OOO 
for  Its  Operation  Mainstream  activities  in 
the  disaster  area.  To  assist  m  debris  clear- 
ance. 319  persons  were  hired  under  the 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  program. 

Housing  was  the  principal  need  In  Lub- 
bock. Red  Cross  surveys  showed  469  homes 
destroyed.  489  with  major  damage,  and  1.S14 
with  minor  damage — plus  110  house  trallere 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged.  (The  Red 
Cross  gave  emergency  shelter  to  some  3.500 
persons  In  the  city's  colosseuro  through  May 
18.)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  mainly  by  using  a  vacant 
HUD-owned  housing  project,  placed  309  fam- 
Ules  Immediately  after  the  declaration,  had 
387  units  ready  for  occupancy  on  May  14.  and 
had  turned  over  643  properties  to  the  city 
by  May  17.  By  May  15.  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration bad  delivered  38  properties, 
with  18  more  repaired  and  available.  The 
combined  flguree  from  both  agencies  as  of 
August  38  showed  763  units  avaUable.  of 
which  674  were  then  occupied-  Those  in  use 
included  666  PHA-rvpossesaed  liomes.  21 
HUD-owned  apartment  units.  16  low-rent 
uniu  of  the  Lubbock  Housing  Auiborlty,  and 


71  VA  properties.  No  more  applications  are 
pending. 

Housing  was  also  a  factor  in  the  San 
Marcos  disaster.  Flooding  of  the  San  Marcos 
River  and  Ptirgatory  Creek  In  Hays  County 
adversely  affected  536  families.  In  the  city, 
three  bumes  were  destroyed,  30  suffered  ma- 
jor damage,  and  496  had  minor  damage.  Also, 
one  farm  building  was  destroyed  and  several 
others  were  damaged.  In  addition  to  BBA's 
loans  and  a  941.987  OEP  grant  to  the  San 
Marcos  Housing  Authority.  HUD  increased 
by  •250,000  to  $950,000  lU  funding  for  the 
existing  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
in  San  Marcos  and  Is  assisting  with  a  request 
for  a  (2  million  increase  In  urban-renewal 
funding  next  year. 

Because  so  many  of  the  victims  of  the  Lub- 
bock tornado  were  Mexican -Americans,  spe- 
cial efforts  were  made  to  assure  observance 
of  civil  rights.  An  OEP  compliance  team, 
sent  to  Lubbock,  worked  closely  with  the 
White  House  Staff,  the  Department  of  Jtu- 
tlce,  the  UJ3.  ClvU  Rlghu  Commission,  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the 
Spanish -Speaking,  the  Labor  Department's 
Office  of  Federal  C-ontract  Compliance,  and, 
locally,  several  Mexican -American  leaders. 
Mayor  James  Cranberry's  li-memt>er  ad- 
visory committee  on  rehabilitation,  and  the 
Disaster  Legal  Assistance  Project.  Matters  of 
principal  concern  to  the  team  were  employ- 
ment, housing,  transportation,  l^al  services. 
Insurance,  and  land  ownership.  As  of  August 
1,  legal  aaststance  cases  undertaken  by  the 
Disaster  Project  of  the  Lubbock  County  Bar 
Association  and  the  legal  aid  society  num- 
bered 336.  Approximately  66  percent  of  these 
have  been  closed.  Over  half  have  Involved 
insurance  claims.  More  than  100  lawyers 
took  part. 

Because  the  OEP  oompUance  team  was 
concerned  with  so  many  post-disaster  as- 
pects. It  served  as  a  catalyst  In  determining 
avaUable  assistance.  Also,  contract  com- 
pliance procedures  developed  for  Lubbock 
have  now  been  formalleed  for  application  in 
future  disasters.  The  team  submitted  a  "ClvU 
Rights  Compliance  Report"  on  the  Lubbock 
disaster  on  June  9.  A  foUow-up  survey  is 
planned  for  the  fall  of  the  year. 

OEP  also  undertook  a  case  study  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  providing  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals In  the  Lubbock  disaster  (eqwdally 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  91-78).  to  de- 
termine better  ways  of  helping  to  meet  hu- 
man needs  In  future  disasters.  The  Sunday 
report  was  issued  July  10. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  spoken  In  the  Chamber  of  this  body 
to  plead  for  more  humanitarian  treat- 
ment of  the  U£.  soldiers  held  prisoner 
by  Hanoi.  These  men  are  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  difficult  war,  and  Hanoi 
shows  no  willingness  to  even  discuss  the 
matter  of  their  release.  This  is  a  deplor- 
able condition. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  received  from 
Mrs.  Dome  Hughes  a  letter  which  had  en- 
closed a  pamphlet  put  together  by  the 
inmates  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Peni- 
tentary.  Because  I  believe  that  this  doc- 
ument shovUd  be  available  to  a  large  pub- 
lic, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Hughes  letter  and  the  article  entitled 
"Power  Drive"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  betn^  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SsNTs  Fx.  N.  Mxx..  AUffUJt  IS.  1970. 
Senator  Josxph  Montota, 
Congress  o/  the  United  Statea. 
U^.  Senate.  Waahinfrton.  D.C. 

DsAs  SxNATOB  Montota:  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  your  office  In  the  Senate 


and  your  moving  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  behalf  of  the  nearly  1.600  chained  Ameri- 
can eagles  and  groundmen  who  still  await 
rescue  m  Southeast  Asia. 

I  visited  Washington  recently  and  spoke 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  who, 
sadly,  do  not  recognl»  the  problem  of  the 
prisoners  as  a  humanitarian  matter,  com- 
pletely separate  from  the  conflict  Itself.  This 
Is  truly  the  only  way  we  can  save  them.  And. 
to  me,  this  atutude  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
Senators  Is  the  same  as  signing  a  death  war- 
rant for  these  men  for  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  wait  out  a  negotiated  settlement 
to  the  entire  problem,  particularly  when  some 
have  already  waited  six  years! 

I  truly  feel  that  you.  Senator,  recognize 
that  we  must  come  to  their  rescue  now — not 
to  save  face,  but  to  save  Lives. 

Our  own  dvll  prisoners  at  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  New  Mexico  have  even  given  their 
blood  to  help  our  cause.  This  outstanding 
project  will  be  shown  on  the  NOW  show, 
ABO-TV  on  September  14th  and  It  Is  some- 
thing I  hope  you  wlU  put  on  your  schedule 
for  viewing.  To  me,  there  are  no  words  to 
describe  their  spontaneous  response,  being 
prisoners  themselves  and  still  trying  to  rescue 
other  prisoners. 

Joe.  I  also  wanted  you  to  know  how  much 
I  admire  your  vigorous  campaign  here  in  New 
Mexico  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  theatre 
benefit  held  in  your  honor  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able success. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  might  encourage 
some  of  the  more  vocal  members  oJ  the  Sen- 
ate who  could  do  50  much  to  help  our  cause 
but  who  thus  far  have  not  to  modify  their 
stand,  even  slightly.  IX  only  to  press  for  the 
honoring  by  other  nations  of  international 
codes    and    rules:    release    of   the    sick    and 
wounded,  comprehensive  list  of  prisoners. 
Gratefully, 
Domr, 
Mrs.    Jamks   LiKOBiao   HtMBxs. 

[From  the  Enchanted  News,  April-June  1S701 
POWER  Daivx 

The  stereotype  image  of  a  convict  is  a  varia- 
ble thing.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  Its  use.  The  image  can 
be  frightening,  comical,  or  even  pathetic. 
But  It  remains  exactly  that  only — an  image. 

In  fact,  convicts  are  people  .  .  .  human 
beings  .  .  .  individuals.  And  it  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  find  that  they  poasess  the  same 
emotions  and  capacities  as  their  free-world 
counterparts.  Convicts  think,  worry  and  re- 
gret. They  get  hungry,  cold,  sick,  happy  and 
lonesone.  They  work,  play,  laugh,  and  even 
cry.  In  other  words  they  feel  every  single  emo- 
tion that  nonconvicts  do.  Maybe  they  feet 
some  things  even  deeper. 

Recently.  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  met  with 
Warden  FeUx  Rodriguee  and  Deputy  Warden 
H.  O.  Berrera  at  the  Penitentiary  of  Haw 
Mexico  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  having 
the  penitentiary  art  department  design  and 
layout  art  work  conccmUig  release  and  hu- 
mane treAtment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Mrs. 
Hughes'  husband  Is  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
North  Viet  Nam. 

Mrs.  Hughes  told  of  many  fruitless  efforts 
to  find  out  about  her  husband's  status  and 
wtifare,  including  a  trip  to  Thailand  to  visit 
the  North  Viet  Nam  Embassy  in  Bangkok. 
She  heard  from  her  husband  only  after  pur- 
chasing a  full-page  ad  in  the  Bangkok  Post 
to  appeal  her  situauon.  She  has  heard  noth- 
ing since. 

It  became  apparent  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  and 
many  other  families  who  have  men  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  that  appeals  through  paid 
advertisements  In  neutral  countries  would 
be  their  greatest  hope  In  securing  word  about 
tbelr  men.  As  a  result.  Rescue-Line  was  estab- 
lished toward  that  aim.  The  creation  of 
Rescue-Une  was  a  sort  of  last  resort  to  effect 
the  release— or  st  the  very  least,  some  news — 
of  these  men.  The  organisation  has  been  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  ac- 
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compiuh  their  g<»l.  but  thwe  eSor"  »»»• 
nol  met  with  the  juccius  ot  which  such  a 
cjimpUgn  u  worths  As  «n  eiumple.  M  «a- 
vfrtlsement  wUcltlng  funds  wm  run  In  »n 
Albuquerque  uewsp»per  Et  m  cost  ol  more 
th»n  one  hundred  doll»ni  The  ad  drew  some 
thirty  dollars  In  contnbutlona!  This,  and 
other  eiperlencea,  moved  Mrs.  Hughes  to 
seek  assistance  In  other— some  might  say 
peculiar— places,  with  the  Idea  of  pruonera 
helping  prisoners.  Mrs  Hughes  sought  assist- 
ance at  the  Penllentlory  of  New  Meuco  She 
lelt  that  men  at  the  penitentiary,  being 
prisoners  themseKes  ana  locked  away  from 
their  families  and  loved  ones,  might  be  ahle 
to  oBer  some  suggestions  in  art  and  other 
Ideas  that  would  bring  the  situation  con- 
cerning the  men  held  as  prisoners  ot  war  to 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

Mrs  Hughes  pointed  out  that  some  l.aoo 
famlUea— including  some  4.000  children— 
await  anxiously  some  news,  day  by  day.  that 
their  husbands  or  fathers  are  safe  But  that 
word  never  comes  The  men  are  held  without 
even  the  privilege  of  communication 

Well  nowl  wnat  would  you  expect  a  bunch 
or  cons"  to  do?  After  all.  they  are  convicts, 
atent  they?  WeU  here  Is  what  tney  did.  Are 
doing! 

With  the  approval  of  Warden  rellx 
Rodriguez  and  Deputy  Warden  H.  O.  Herrera. 
a  committee  was  formed  to  orgimlie  Ideas  for 
a  concentrated  campaign  The  name  POWER 
DRIVE  was  coined — standing  for  Prisoners 
Of  War  EJfecUve  Releaae  Drive — and  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  taking  part  through  the 
hope  of  personal  gain  or  recognition,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  there  would  be  no 
names  involved  AU  work  would  be  performed 
anonymoualy.  With  this  understanding,  the 
planning  got  underway  Special  art  work  was 
done  and  poeters  prepared  These  have  been 
designed  lor  use  anywhere  In  the  world  Pub- 
licity and  advertising  Ideas  were  worked  out. 
Service  clubs  and  other  Inmate  groups  were 
contacted  and  told  the  story  Ideas  foe  an 
eSectlve  campaign  began  to  take  shape  And 
money  started  to  come  in;  money  from  con- 
victs .^. 
Mee<ll^  to  say.  convicts  aren  t  among  tne 
nation's  high  Income  groups,  but  contribu- 
tions tanging  from  »1  00  to  »1000  have  been 
received.  And  througli  the  combined  coopera- 
tion of  the  administration  and  offlclals  of  the 
blood  plasma  program,  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  inmates  without  money 
can  give  blood  and  have  »3«)  deposited  to 
the  account  of  Rescue-Line.  At  the  time  of 
this  vsTlting  well  over  «30000  haa  been  re- 
ceived, and  money  continues  to  come  In. 

Those  Inmates  active  in  POWER  DRIVE 
hope  to  spread  the  campaign  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  New  Mexico  to  otner  penal  In- 
stitutions, and  through  Inside  service  clubs, 
to  the  outalde.  It  U  their  hope  that  enough 
money  can  be  raised,  enough  publicity  gen- 
erated, to  aid  In  the  release  of— or  at  least 
the  establishment  of  communications  with — 
those  Americana  held  as  Prisoners  Ot  War. 

One  of  tne  Intereatlng  aspects  ot  the 
POWER  DRIt'E  campaign  la  that  personal 
feellixgs  about  American  Involvement  In  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  seems  to  have  utue  eHecta 
on  the  wuilngnesa  ot  lnmat«  to  help  One  of 
the  men  summed  up  the  general  feeling  when 
he  said,  'No  matter  why  a  man  Is  locked  up. 
he  should  be  treated  like  a  human."  That 
seems  to  be  the  whole  idea.  Humanity.  And 
right  now.  at  this  moment,  for  the  first  and 
probably  only  time,  many  ot  the  Inmates  ot 
the  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico  can  a«y.  "I'm 
proud  to  be  a  convict-" 


THE  EQUAL  BIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 


I  presided  at  hearings  before  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  pro- 
posed equal  rights  amendment  from  10 
in  the  morning  until  &:30  In  the  evening. 


Everyone  was  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  from  a  housewife  in  Maryland 
to  prominent  women  representing  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  national 
committees. 

Almost  all  agree  on  the  need  to  pro- 
vide equality  under  the  law  for  women, 
but  the  question  remainltig  Is  how  best 
to  achieve  it.  Some  say  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  not  necessary  and  that  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments  and  title  VH 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  sufHclent. 
Others  say  the  equal  rights  amendment 
is  necessary  but  that  It  contains  faulty 
and  potenUally  self-defeating  language. 
These  contentions  were  successfully 
rebutted  by  two  eminent  law  professors 
in  yesterday's  hearings.  Senators  should 
read  these  statements  t>efore  making 
hasty  decisions  to  support  altemaUve 
language  which  would  probably  result  In 
no  equal  rights  amendment  emerging 
from  Congress  for  submission  to  the 
States  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous cogent  that  the  statements  of 
Prof  Thomas  I  Emerson,  of  Vale  Law 
School,  and  Prof.  Norman  Dorsen.  of 
New  York  University  Law  School,  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  September 
15    1970,  be  printed  In  the  Bicoan. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBD,  as  follows : 
TisTtMONT  or  Thomas  I    Emixsom  or  thx 

WOKZN'5     EQtJSI-     RlCMTS    AMXNDSSINT    BX- 
lOXt     THE     StNSTI      JtlDICIAXV      COMMrrTXI, 

SOTTMatl   16.  laiO 

My  name  Is  Thomas  I.  Emerson  I  am 
Lines  Profeasor  of  Law  at  Yale  Law  School. 
Most  of  my  teaching  and  writing  has  been 
in  the  field  ot  consUtuUonal  law,  with  par- 
Ucular  emphasU  on  the  poUUcal  and  civil 
rights  ot  Individuals  I  believe  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  provides  a  sound  legal 
basis  for  achieving  equal  rights  tor  women 
and  I  support  It  wholeheartedly 

The  basic  premise  ot  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  U  that  sex  should  not  be  a 
factor  In  determining  the  legal  rights  ot 
women,  or  ot  men  Most  of  us,  I  think,  agree 
with  this  fundamental  proposition. 

To  take  an  example  from  my  own  field, 
virtually  everybodv  would  consider  It  unjust 
and  irrational  to  provide  by  law  that  a  per- 
son should  not  go  to  law  school  or  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  because  ot  his 
or  her  .sex.  The  reason  Is  that  adjnlaslon  to 
the  bar  ought  to  depend  upon  legal  training, 
competence  in  the  law,  moral  character,  and 
similar  factors  Some  women  meet  these 
qualifications  and  some  do  not;  some  men 
meet  tne  quallflcatlons  and  some  do  not  But 
the  Issue  should  be  decided  on  an  Individual. 
not  a  group,  basis.  And  In  such  a  decision, 
the  fact  ot  malenese  or  femaleueas  Is  Irrele- 
vent.  This  remains  true  whether  or  not  tliere 
are  more  men  than  women  who  qualUy,  It 
likewise  remains  true  even  It  there  were  no 
women  who  presenOy  quallBed.  because 
women  potentially  qualify  and  might  do  so 
under  different  conditions  of  education  and 
upbringing  The  law.  In  short,  owea  an  obll- 
gaUon  to  treat  females  as  persons,  not  statis- 
tical ahetrarte. 

What  la  true  of  admission  to  the  bar  Is 
true  at  all  forms  at  legal  rights.  It  we  ex- 
amine the  various  areas  of  the  law  one  by 
one  we  will.  I  believe,  reach  the  same  con- 
cltialon  In  every  case.  Sex  Is  an  inadmissible 
category  by  wlilch  to  determine  the  right  to 
a  minimum  wage,  the  custody  at  children, 
the  obligation  to  refrain  from  taking  the  Ute 
ot  another,  and  so  on.  The  law  should  be 
concerned  with  the  right  to  a  llTlag  wage 
for  au,  the  vrelfare  ot  th»  paitteulai  child. 


the  protection  ot  cltlxena  from  murder — 
that  Is,  with  the  real  Issues— not  with  stereo- 
ti-pes  about  one  or  the  other  half  of  the 
human  race. 

The  fundamental  legal  principle  under- 
lying the  Equal  RlghU  Amendment,  then.  Is 
that  the  law  must  deal  with  the  Individual 
attributes  ot  the  particular  person,  not  with 
a  vast  overclasslOcatlon  tiased  upon  the  Ir- 
relevant factor  ot  sex.  It  shovild  be  noted 
at  this  point  that  there  u  one  type  of  situa- 
tion where  the  law  may  focus  on  a  sexual 
cliaracterlstic  hut  the  baalc  principle  Just 
stated  has  no  application.  This  occurs  where 
the  legal  system  deals  dlrecUy  with  a  physi- 
cal characteristic  that  Is  unique  to  one  aei. 
In  this  situation  It  could  be  said  that.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  Individual  obtains  a  hene- 
fll  or  15  subject  to  a  restriction,  because  he 
or  she  tielonga  to  one  or  the  other  sex.  Thus 
a  law  providing  tor  payment  ot  the  medical 
costs  ot  child  bearing  would  cover  only 
women,  and  a  law  relating  to  sperm  banks 
wotUd  restrict  oiUy  men.  Such  legislation 
cannot  be  said  to  deny  equal  rights  to  the 
other  sex-  There  u  no  beau  here  for  seeking 
or  achieving  equality. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  mvolvlng  legisla- 
tion dlrecUy  concerned  with  physical  differ- 
ences found  either  In  aU  women  or  In  all 
men,  are  relauvely  rare.  They  do  not  Include 
cases  where  the  physical  characteristic  Is 
not  unique  to  one  sex.  or  cases  of  real  or 
assumed  psychological  or  social  differences 
between  the  sexes.  tJnless  the  difference  Is 
one  that  Is  characteristic  ot  oil  women  and 
no  men.  or  alt  men  and  no  women.  It  Is  not 
the  sex  factor  but  the  Individual  factor 
which  sliould  be  detennlnatlve. 

The  theoretical  basis  tor  outlawing  differ- 
ential treatment  In  the  law  based  upon  sex 
U  thus.  I  think,  quite  clear.  The  practical 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  equally  compelling. 
History  and  experience  have  taught  us  that 
a  legal  system  which  undertakes  to  confer 
beneflu  or  Impose  obligations  on  the  basis 
of  sex  Inevitably  U  repressive.  It  Is  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  sex  which  wields 
the  greater  Influence  In  formulating  the  law 
will  not  use  lU  power  to  entrench  Its  position 
at  the  expense  ot  the  other  sex.  At  least  this 
has  been  the  outcome  of  sex  differentiation 
In  the  American  legal  system. 

The  facts  are  rather  well-known  by  now, 
and  It  suffices  here  simply  to  make  brief 
reference  to  conditions  In  two  areas; 
Jury  service  and  employment:  At  present 
only  28  States  permit  women  to  serve  on 
Junes  on  the  same  basis  as  men;  33  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  permit  women 
to  claim  exemptions  not  available  to  men. 
Ot  these,  eleven  states  permit  a  woman  to 
be  excused  solely  on  the  basis  ot  her  sex. 
Rhode  Island  further  provides  that  women 
shall  be  mcluded  In  Jury  service  only  when 
courthouse  facilities  permit.  Loulsuna  stlU 
requires  that  women  come  forward  specially 
and  register  their  desire  to  be  called  tor  Jury 
duty  before  they  may  be  considered,  A  similar 
statute  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1961. 

Women  bave  always  been  discriminated 
against  In  employment,  not  only  In  eco- 
nomic terms,  but  also  In  outright  exclusion 
from  certain  ticcupatlons.  statutes  which 
bave  been  upheld  range  from  denial  at  the 
right  to  practice  law.  to  an  Oregon  statute 
prohibiting  women  from  participating  In 
WTcatUng  competitions,  which  was  upheld 
against  Fourteenth  Amendment  challenge  In 
1956,  Twenty-six  states  have  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  prohibit  Uie  employment  ot  adult 
women  in  specified  occupations  or  Indus- 
tries, Ohio,  tor  example,  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  women  In  many  occupations 
Including  crossing  watchmen,  section  hands, 
express  drivers,  metal  molderx.  bellhops,  gaa- 
or  electric-meter  readers;  In  shoeehlnlng 
parlors,  bowling  alleys  aa  plnsetters.  pool- 
rooms: m  deuvery  service  on  motor  propelled 
vehicles  of  over  one  ton  capacity;  In  opermt- 
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log  oercain  tretghl  or  bogg&ge  elevators;  Id 
ba«gi«e  and  freight  handUng,  by  meaoc  of 
handtnicks.  uucking  and  handling  b«av; 
materials  of  any  kind;  in  blast  furnaces, 
smelters  and  quarriM  except  in  offices  there- 
of. Nine  States  prohibit  women  from  mut- 
ing, selling  or  dl£penslng  alcoholic  beverages 
for  on-premises  consumption,  and  one 
Slate — Georgia — prohibits  their  employment 
In  retail  liquor  stores.  In  Goesaert  v.  Cleary 
(335  U.S.  464  (1948))  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upheld  one  such  law  Id  a 
far-reaching  opinion,  proclaiming: 

"The  fact  that  women  may  now  have 
achieved  the  virtues  th&t  men  have  long 
claimed  as  their  prerogative  and  now  in- 
dulge In  vices  that  men  have  long  priictlced. 
does  not  preclude  the  States  from  drawing  a 
sharp  line  between  the  sexes,  certainly  in 
such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
trafllc." 

The  statute  In  question,  which  stands  to- 
day, did  not  exclude  all  women,  but  only 
those  who  were  not  wives  or  daughters  of 
male  owners  of  bars. 

Similarly,  significant  restrictions  remain 
on  businesswomen  derived  from  traditional 
common  law  provisions  under  which  married 
women  were  virtually  legal  nonentlUes.  In 
lour  States  court  sanction  and.  In  some  cases, 
the  husband's  consent  Is  required  for  a 
wife's  legal  venture  Into  an  independent 
business.  In  addition,  Massachusetts  re- 
quires a  married  woman  or  her  husband  to 
aie  a  certiBcate  with  the  city  or  town  clerk's 
ofllce  to  safeguard  her  business  property 
from  being  liable  for  her  husband's  debts. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  press  these  matters 
further.  Abundant  testimony  before  this 
Committee  and  available  elsewhere  demon- 
strates that  our  present  legal  sj-siem  gross- 
ly discriminates  against  women.  The  major 
portion  of  that  Indictment  Is  Indeed  ad- 
nutt«d  by  moet  observers.  And  the  critical 
need  for  substantial  and  Immediate  revisions 
in  our  legal  structure  Is  likewise  conceded. 
The  only  serious  Issue  before  the  Committee 
concerns  the  method  which  should  be  uti- 
lized to  achieve  reform. 

There  would  appear  to  be  three  basic 
methods  by  which  discrimination  against 
women  can  be  eliminated  from  our  legal 
system.  The  Aral  Is  by  repeal  or  revision  of 
each  separate  plee«  of  eiUtlng  legislation 
through  action  by  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  legislature  having  jurisdiction,  and 
change  of  each  separate  administrative  rule 
or  practice  through  similar  action  by  every 
Federal.  State  and  local  executive  agency 
ooncemed  with  admlnlstratioD.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  a  procedure  would 
involve  tntennlnable  delay  and  lacks  any 
guarantee  of  ultimate  succeaa.  Only  U  no 
other  course  of  action  is  possible,  would  a 
struggle  on  Innumerable  fronts  over  every 
separate  Issue  be  Justified. 

A  second  method  Is  through  court  action 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
I^>urteenth  Amendment  and  the  comparable 
provision  of  the  Fifth.  This  procedure  has 
the  advantage  of  affording  a  more  broad- 
scale  attack  upon  the  problem,  with  a  sin- 
gle agency  of  government,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  playing  the  primary  rde. 
Moreover,  some  progress  has  already  been 
made.  It  Is  of  course  recognlEed  that  women 
are  "persons"  within  the  embrace  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifth  Aroendmenta.  and  are 
entitled  to  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
under  thoee  provisions.  Some  State  and  lower 
Federal  courts  have  rendered  important  de- 
cisions upholding  equality  of  rights  for 
women  under  the  existing  constitutional 
provisions.  I  feel  Teasonably  confident  that 
In  the  long  run  the  United  States  St^reme 
Ootirt  would  reach  a  position  very  cloae  to  or 
Identical  with  that  of  the  proponents  of  ttxe 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  serious  drawbacks  to  this  approach 
which  must  be  considered. 


In  the  first  place  there  are  some  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  acme  lower  court  cases 
which  move  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  task 
of  overcoming  or  distinguishing  these  de- 
cisions could  be  a  long  and  arduous  one. 
There  Is,  In  short,  a  certain  amount  of  l^al 
deadwood  which  must  be  cleared  away  be- 
fore the  courts  will  be  prepared  to  make 
clear-cut  and  rapid  progress.  In  the  second 
place  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  subjected 
over  a  period  of  time  to  powerftd  attack  for 
moving  too  fast  and  too  far  into  frontier 
areas  of  the  law.  The  Court  may  conse- 
quently be  somewhat  reluctant  to  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  another  major  aoclal 
reform,  regardless  of  bow  constitutionally 
Justified  that  reform  may  appear  to  be. 
Hence  It  would  be  important  for  the  courts, 
in  performing  such  a  task,  to  bave  the  morsJ 
support  of  the  other  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Thirdly,  and  most  important,  tbe  pr(^- 
lems  involved  in  building  a  legislative  frame- 
work assuring  equality  of  rights  to  women 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  which 
the  courts  have  faced  in  other  areas  of  equal 
protection  law.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  a 
claim  Is  made  that  eqtial  protection  of  the 
laws  has  been  denied,  tbe  Supreme  Court 
will  apply  tbe  rule  that  differential  treat- 
ment Is  valid  providing  there  Is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  classification:  and  the  Court 
will  accept  the  legislative  Judgment  that  the 
classification  Is  reasonable  unless  that  Judg- 
ment Is  beyond  the  pale  of  raUonallty.  Yet 
such  a  legal  doctrine  Is  not  appropriate 
where  the  differential  treatment  Is  based  on 
sex.  For  reasons  stated  above,  classification 
by  sex,  except  where  the  law  pertains  to  a 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  one  sex.  Is 
always  unreasonable.  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate, time  oonsumlng.  and  ultimately  fu- 
tile for  the  courts  to  Investigate  In  each 
case  whether  a  legislature  was  Justified  In 
deciding  that  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion or  administrative  practice  favored 
women,  disfavored  women,  benefited  society 
as  a  whole,  and  so  on.  That  decision — namely. 
that  oU  discrimination  is  outlawed— must  be 
made  at  the  beginning  end  not  reUtlgat«d  in 
every  decision. 

In  cases  where  differential  treatment  Is 
based  upon  race  the  courts  have  developed  a 
different  rule  under  the  equal  protection 
clause.  In  racial  cases  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine Is  that  classification  by  race  Is  a  "sxu- 
pect"  classification,  and  the  legislature  has 
the  burden  of  showing  that  It  Is  not  an 
"Invidious"  or  harmful  elasalflcaUon  or  that 
It  Is  Justified  by  the  most  cccnpelllng  rea- 
sons. Such  a  rule  Is  more  applicable  to  the 
area  of  discrimination  on  account  of  aex. 
Tet.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  problems  in  the 
two  areas  are  somewhat  different.  For  ex- 
ample, questions  of  benevolent  quotas,  oom.- 
pensatory  treatment,  culture  bias  in  psycho- 
logical testing,  separatism,  and  other  issues 
ore  not  alike.  The  Increasingly  oomplez  doc- 
trines being  developed  in  the  field  of  race 
discrimination  ore  therefore  not  necesaarUy 
applicable  to  the  field  of  sex  discrimination. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  other  areas 
of  equal  protection  law.  Discriminatory 
treatment  on  account  of  poverty  or  illegiti- 
macy, classifications  In  enacting  eoonomlc 
regulations,  denial  of  the  right  of  franchise 
through  malapportionment  of  leglalattve 
dlstrlcte— all  these  present  Issues  peculiar  to 
their  own  epheree.  In  abort,  the  eetabUsh- 
ment  of  equal  rights  for  women  poaes  ques- 
tions that  are  In  Important  ways  sul  generis. 
An  effective  solution  demands  a  separate 
constitutional  guarantee.  Starting  with  such 
a  mandate  the  courts  can  fashion  a  body  of 
oonstltutlonal  doctrine  that  will  be  geared 
to  the  special  requirements  of  this  Impor- 
tant field  of  law.  Furthermore,  as  stated  be- 
fore, unless  OongresB  and  the  States,  through 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  ex- 
press the  firm  conviction  that  this  reform 
must   be   promptly   and    vlgoroualy  under- 


taken progress  Is  bound  to  be  slow  and 
faltering. 

We  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
third  method — s  constitutional  amend- 
ment— is  by  far  tbe  most  appropriate  form 
of  legal  remedy.  The  final  question,  then,  la 
whether  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  now 
before  us  furnlshefl  a  satisfactory  constitu- 
tional framework  upon  which  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  equal  rights  for  wonaen.  I  beUeve 
that  It  does. 

The  proposed  amendment  states  clearly 
and  simply  the  fundamental  objective: 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  dented  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex."  In  thla 
respect  it  follows  tbe  tradition  of  the  great 
provision  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  due 
process  of  law.  protection  against  cruel  and 
Inhuman  punishment,  and  other  rights. 

The  word  "rigbts."  It  seems  clear,  mcludes 
not  only  rights  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that 
term  but  all  forms  of  rights,  privileges,  Im- 
munities, duties  and  responslbtltles.  Thus 
service  on  Juries,  whether  it  be  looked  upon 
as  a  "right"  or  a  "duty."  plainly  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  amendment. 

The  term  "equality,"  interpreted  in  light 
of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Amendments 
means  that  women  must  be  treated  by  tha 
law  m  the  same  way  as  other  persons,  that 
is.  their  rights  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  same  factors  that  apply  to  men. 
The  factor  of  femaleness  or  maleness  Is  ir- 
relevant. This  principle  Is  subject  to  tbe 
proposition,  already  noted  that  the  laws  may 
deal  with  physical  characteristics  that  ex- 
clusively pertain  to  one  sex  or  the  other  with- 
out Infringing  upon  equality  of  rights.  Aa 
previously  stated,  such  instances  would  only 
rarely  occur. 

The  phrase  "shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged"  constitutes  a  complete  prohibition. 
It  means  that  differentiation  on  account  of 
sex  Is  totally  precluded,  regardless  of  whether 
a  legislature  or  administrative  agency  may 
consider  such  a  classification  to  be  "rea- 
sonable," to  be  beneficial  rather  than  "in- 
vldlotia,"  or  to  be  Justified  by  "compelling 
reasons."  Furthermore,  for  much  the  same 
reasons  as  In  the  racial  area,  the  clause  would 
not  sanction  "separate  but  equal"  treatment. 
Fower  to  deny  equality  of  rights  on  account 
of  sex  IB  wholly  foreclosed. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  applies  only 
to  government  conduct.  Federal  or  State.  It 
does  not  affect  conduct  in  the  private,  non- 
governmental sector  of  our  society.  The  prob- 
lems of  "state  acUon"  raised  here  are  similar 
to  those  the  courts  have  dealt  with  under 
the  Potirteeuth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 
The  basic  legal  doctrines  tliat  govern  are  the 
same,  but  they  may  of  oourae  have  somewhat 
different  appllcauon  m  the  area  or  sex 
discr  Imlnatlo  n. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Eqtial 
Rights  Amendment  fits  Into  tbe  total  frame* 
work  of  the  Constitution  and  should  be  con- 
strued to  mesh  with  the  remainder  of  the 
constitutional  structure.  One  particular  as- 
pect of  this  Is  worth  brief  attention.  That 
concerns  the  constitutional  right  to  privacy. 

In  GrisvjolA  r.  Conriecticut  (381  U3.  478 
(IMS))  the  Supreme  Court  reoognlaed  an 
ind^endent  constitutional  right  of  privacy, 
derived  from  a  combination  of  various  more 
specific  constitutional  guarantees.  The  scope 
and  implications  of  the  right  to  privacy  have 
not  yet  been  fully  developed  by  the  courts. 
But  I  think  It  correct  to  say  that  the  cen- 
tral Idea  behind  the  concept  la  that  there  Is 
an  Inner  core  of  personal  life  which  Is  pro- 
tected against  Invasion  by  the  laws  and  rules 
of  tbe  society,  no  matter  how  valid  such  laws 
and  rules  may  be  outside  the  protected 
sphere.  If  this  be  true  then  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  would  prevail  ovkt  other 
portions  of  the  Constitution  embodying  the 
laws  of  the  society  In  Its  collective  capacity. 
Tlila  principle  would  have  an  Important  Im* 
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pact.  M  some  polnto.  in  t*i«L^»«*»«i  *J  ^l 
EQufcl  Rights  Amendment.  Thus  I  UUnk  the 
coQ«ututiDn»l  right  of  privacy  would  Justify 
police  practices  by  which  a  search  of  «  wom- 
in  could  be  perlormed  only  by  another 
woman  and  search  of  a  man  by  another  man 
Similarly  the  right  of  privacy  would  permit 


where  the  primary  authority  will  be  In  the 
Oongrees  and  the  stAte  lecflslatures  "to  en- 
force" the  Amendment,  subject  to  the  over- 
riding authority  of  the  courtn.  This  has  been 
the  classical  American  pattern. 

Another    example,    even    more    pertinent. 
concerns    the    adoption    of    the   Fourteenth 


^TATEMEKT    or    NOBMAN    DoasEN.    PaoFXssoa 
OF  Law.  New  Yoek  Univsoitt  School  or 

Law      BtTDRE    TMt    SIKATE    JUDICU«T    COM" 
UtTTTK.     ON     THE     PROPOSED     EQUAL     RIGHTS 

AMENDMirrr.    SEPTEMSia    15.    1970 

I  am  honored  to  appear  before  the  Senate      ^^^^^^^    ^,^^    »„™..™    „.    v„ 

^.u^^.j  ."^  >^ Judiciary   Committ«e   »«  «»«  testimony  m     ^^^^^^^^^   ^jilch  was  prlnclpaUy  designed 

perhaps  require,  the  separation  of  the  ««s  support  of  the  Equal  RighU  A^"^°;"?j;  *^  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  former  slaves, 
in  public  rest  rooms,  segregation  by  aex  In  passed  by  the  House  o<  R«pr»e°tames  i  ^^^^  ^^^  Amendment  was  passed  no  one 
sleeping  quarters  of  prisons  or  similar  pub-  ^^  a  professor  of  law  at  New  TorK  Un  vereity  ^^^  ^^^^  predicted  the  way.  It  would  af- 
llc  institutions,  and  a  certain  segregation  school  of  Law,  where  I  have  speclallaed  in  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  united  States  or  the  amount 
of  living  conditions  m  the  armed  forces.  The  constitutional  Law  for  more  than  nine  years.  ^^  utiRation  and  the  dlfflcultles  of  inlerpre- 
great  concern  over  these  issues  cipres^d  by      i  am  m^o  General  Counsel  of  the  American  j^^%^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y  of  which  we 

opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  civU  Ubertles  Union,  but  I  am  appearing  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  was  to  be  expected  be- 
seems to  me  not  only  to  have  been  mapilflwi  here  In  a  purely  pereonal  capacity.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  massive  dlfflcultles  Inherent  in 
beyond  aU  proportion  but  to  have  failed  to  xhe  thrust  of  my  <*«"'^°y>*V*t*i*^  ending  the  mstltution  and  consequences  of 
take  into  account  the  Impact  of  the  young  g^sied  oy  wltne«es  before  tHe  Committee  ^^^^^  ^ei.  It  surely  was  no  mistake  to  pass 
but  fully  recognized.  oonsUtutlonal  right  of      ^ho  have  expressed  opposition  to  ««  P^      that  Amendment  because  of  these  difficulties. 

posed  Amendment.  Moat  if  not  aU  of  ^»e  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  shirked  the  reaponsl- 
witnesses  have  stated  that  they  "•  "Vf ^  bUlty  of  guaranteeing  in  our  basic  charter 
pathy  with  eflort*  w  "^7%^*"  fTi^St  of  givemSent  the  4u»l  protection  of  the 
statute  books  that  are  unjust  to  or  exploit  b 

women.  Despite  these  sentiments  the  wit- 
nesses opposed  the  Amendment  because  they 
felt  that  a  constltuUonal  change  was  not  the 
way  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  ellmlniUng 
discrlmluatlon  on  account  of  sex.  Statutory 
techniques  were  said  to  be  preferable,  per- 
haps supplemented  by  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings. 

I  disagree  with  this  point  of  view.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  problem  presented. 
and  today  I  shall  present  my  reason  for  thu 
conclusion. 

My  first  reason  is  based  on  the  nature  ana 
importance  of  constitutional  amendments. 
I  do  not  think  the  ConsUtutlon  should  be 
amended  for  trivial  or  transient  considera- 
tion. Such  solemn  action  should  be  taken 

ueviBii.iu  !."«  v,wM*—  ..—  -..  — -  —  --  --B- only    wnen    a  .       .      __  _««.    *k«    inna       ine  rounecuvu  njLucuumcui.  wns  ucvucu  buu 

hiv.ory,  which  can  be  supplied  In  this  case,      principle   Is   at   stake   to  warrant   the   long      ^^^^^  ,^^  blacks;  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
There   Is   no   reason    to   suppose,    therefore,      and  complex  process  tiiai  the  framers  oi  tne      ^__.    ._ ._^   _„^   _*.„.. 1-4   v.-   »...#i   f«.. 

that  formulation  of  a  coherent  legal  theory      Constitution    envisioned   for    alterations    in 
-  —     I  believe  that   this  la 


orlTacy. 

I  wUl  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider In  detail  how  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  afreet  various  exlsUng  laws,  regu- 
lations and  practices.  I  understand  that  Pro- 
fessor Dorsen  will  discuss  these  problems 
with  the  committee  shortly.  I  will  therefore 
merely  state,  without  further  elaboration, 
what  seem  to  me  the  three  essential  points 
at  Issue  here: 

First,  the  courts  are  entirely  capable  of 
laying  down  the  rules  for  a  transitional 
period  In  a  manner  which  will  not  create 
excessive  uncertainty  or  undue  disruption. 
Actually  the  couru  face  similar  problems 
every  time  they  hold  that  part  of  a  statute 
is  unconstitutional,  and  they  have  developed 
detaUed  rules  for  handling  these  issues  under 
the  concept  of  "separability"  (or  -severabU- 
Ity").  The  essential  question  la  whether  the 
legislature  would  have  intended  the  statute 
to  stand  In  Its  modified  form.  In  making  this 
decision  the  courts  have  the  aid  of  legislative 


Women,  too,  have  been  subjected  to  cen- 
turies of  discrimination  sanctioned  by  our 
legal  system-  It  Is  not  so  long  since  women 
lost  their  property  when  they  married,  lacked 
the  right  to  vote  or  serve  In  government. 
had  no  right  to  serve  on  Juries,  no  right  to 
contract  or  sue  in  court,  no  right  to  receive 
an  education,  no  right  to  keep  their  own 
earnings.  Some  of  the  worst  manifestations 
of  this  lack  of  cltiEenshlp  have  been  rem- 
edied, but  others  remain.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Is  needed  to  end  these  gross  In- 
equities m  our  legal  system,  and  to  complete 
the  Job  of  making  women  full  citizens  under 
the  United  States  Constitution.  It  Is  wrong 
to  suggest  that  because  ending  deepset  and 
historic  discrimination  will  result  In  some 
uncertainty  and  litigation,  we  should  not  act. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  needed  and 


applicable  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
iB  too  complex  or  too  difficult  for  the  legal 
system  to  cope  with. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
that  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment will  cause  vast  changes  in  many  fea- 
tures of  our  national  lUe.  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  alarms  and  warning  are.  as 
usual,  overplayed.  Whether  that  be  the  case 
or  not,  however.  If  such  great  changes  do 
occur  It  wUl  be  only  because  they  are  neces- 
nry.  Thoae  opponents  of  the  measure  who 
Btreea  this  aspect  of  the  Amendment  are 
acknowledging  that  widespread  discrimina- 
tion against  women  persists  throughout  our 
society. 

Third.  It  has  been  argued  that  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  will  bring  about, 
almost  Inadvertently,  drastic  alterations  in 
important  institutions  of  society  before  there 
has  been  time  to  work  out  the  major  policy 
changefi  required  by  the  new  provision.  The 
example  most  frequently  given  Is  the  Selec- 
tive Service  system.  But  one  need  not  con- 
clude that.  In  those  few  areas  where  major 
nww  policy  must  be  formulated,  there  Is  not 
adequate  time  In  which  to  do  It.  If  Con- 
griwe  adopts  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  it 
wUl  surely  have  full  opportunity  during  the 
period  of  ratification  by  the  States  to  taXe 
up  amendments  to  the  SelecUve  Service  Act. 
CXher  areas  of  our  law,  such  as  the  marriage 
and  divorce  laws,  may  need  similar  attention 
from  State  legislatures.  It  la  not  a  weakneaa 
but  a  strength  of  the  Amendment  that  it  will 
force  prompt  consideration  of  some  changes 
tliat  are  long  overdue. 

My  conclusion  from  this  survey  of  the  legal 
prt<blems  raised  try  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment 15  that  the  method  choeen  Is  the  proper 
one  and  the  instrument  proposed  is  consti- 
tutionally and  legally  sound.  I  urge  the 
Sctiate  to  accept  the  pending  Resolution  and 
eubmlt  the  Amendment  to  t^e  States  for 
ratlAoatloD. 


the  basic  document, 
such  a  case.  The  decision  to  eliminate  cen- 
turies old  discrimination  against  women  calls 
for  a  oonsUtuUonal  amendment.  This  Is  so 
because  an  amendment  would  beat  em- 
phasize a  national  commitment  to  the  ideal 
of  equality  between  the  sexes  under  the 
law.  In  addition,  the  requir«nent  of  ratlflca- 
tion  by  thrje- quarters  of  the  states  is  moat 
appropriate  because  many  at  the  areas  of 
dlscrtml nation  which  the  amendment  will 
cure   concern   state   law    and   pracuoea. 

My  second  reason  for  favoring  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  responds  to  the  conten- 
tion of  Bome  critics  of  the  BquiU  Rlghu 
Amendment  that  the  Amendment  will  oper- 
ate In  unpredictable  ways,  cause  confusion. 
and  foster  excessive  lltl^Uon.  I  believe  that 
thU  criticism  is  unjustified,  that  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  magnified  imreallstlcally. 
and  that  our  legal  institutions  are  sufficient 
to  deal  with  any  problems  presented 

It  should  bo  recalled  In  this  coamectlon 
that  many  provisions  of  our  Constitution  are 
general  statements  that  have  had  to  be 
fleshed  out  by  the  courts  over  the  decades. 
This  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  oonstituUonal 
instnunent  which,  except  for  housekeeping 
pttyvlaiona.  should  not  be  as  specific  as  a 
statute.  For  example.  ArUcle  I.  SecUon  B,  of 
the  original  document  authorlzee  Oongrees 
"To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Na- 
tions, and  among  the  eeveral  States."  TTieae 
ddphlc  words  have  provided  the  baala  for 
the  entire  system  of  eoonomlc  regulation  in 
the  United  States.  Hundreds,  indeed  thou- 
sands, of  Judicial  interpretations  have  fol- 
lowed over  the  years  both  with  respect  to 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  implied 
limitations  on  state  authority  over  Interstate 
oomnurce.  Thla  oontlnuous  Judicial  activity 
hae  not  been  a  weakneaa  of  tile  Ckanstltutlon. 
On  the  contrary.  The  couru  were  properly 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  reviewing  the 
varied  l^^latlve  eoactments.  80  too  here. 


ment   ts   needed  and  should  be   passed   for 
women. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  problem 
most  frequently  stressed  by  those  opposing 
the  Amendment — the  alleged  impact  on  Labor 
laws  that  protect  women  but  not  men.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  on 
protective  labor  legislation  provides  no 
sound  basis  for  opposing  It. 

There  are  three  interrelated  points  here. 
First,  the  crazy  quilt  of  existing  state  protec- 
tive laws  reveal  graphically  that  there  Is  no 
consenaua  on  what  la  needed  protection  for 
either  men  or  women,  and  that  much  of  the 
legislation,  instead  of  providing  solutions  to 
the  real  problems  of  women  workers,  actually 
-proteot"  the<n  out  of   Jobs   they   are  per- 
fectly  capable  of   fulfilling.   Second,   under 
TlUe   Vn   of    the    Civil    Rlghte   Act   of    1M4 
much  state  legtalation  of  this  type  is  being 
invalidated    and   will    be   of    no    long   term 
importance.    fTUrd,    such    laws   that   confer 
genuine  benefits  can  and  ahould  be  extended 
to  men  under  the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment. 
Before  dealing  with  each  of  these  polnte,  X 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  suggestion  of 
ox  least  one  wltneaa  before  this  Committee 
that  the  Equal  Rlgtite  Amendment  Is  bemg 
advanced  only   by   profeeelonal  women  and 
that  working  class  women  will  be  disadvan- 
taged by  It  because  they  need  the  benefits  of 
the    protective    legislation    that    Is    on    the 
books  With  all  re^wct  to  that  point  of  view. 
I  would  remind  the  Cotnmlttee  that  virtually 
■11    reform    measurse    are    prcqxiunded    and 
pushed   by  noddle  class  professionals.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  tr\ie  of  the  Oivll  Rlghte  Act 
of  19M  and  the  Voting  Rights  Aot  of  IMS. 
But  this  doee  not  mean  that  others  do  not 
profit  by  rvtocm.  I  do  not  have  exact  MaAle- 
tlce  available,  but:  it  ts  clear  that  a  healtliy 
proportion  of  Title  VII  caeee  under  the  Olvn 
Rlghte  Act  have  been  brought  by  blue  col- 
lar, working  women  who  have  been  vtotlm- 
laed    by    so-called    "protective    legialatlon." 
Bloreover,   at  leact  half  of   t2w  Bqual  Pay 
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cases  Invcrtve  factory  workere.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  Amendment  as  es- 
cluslvcly  or  even  primarily  for  the  profes- 
sional claee.  Moert  of  Ite  beneficiaries — the 
ovcrwhrimlng  percentage  of  working  wom- 
en—would not  be  in  this  category. 

I  turn  now  to  the  three  polnte  regarding 
protective  legislation  that  I  menUoned 
above.  , 

first.  The  pattern  across  the  country  of 
state  laws  shows  that  there  is  no  coherent 
system  of  protection  provided  for  women. 
For  instance,  while  women  are  allowed 
chairs  for  rest  periods  m  45  stetea.  they  are 
given  Job  security  for  maternity  leaves  of 
absence  In  no  state  and  maternity  beneflte 
under  temporary  disability  insurance  laws 
In  only  two  stotes.  Women  ore  even  excluded 
from  temporary  disability  beneflte  for  preg- 
nancy leaves  In  these  two  states. 

Furthermore.  In  the  benefit  areas  most 
people  would  consider  most  important — a 
minimum  wage  and  a  day  of  rest — men  do 
receive  substantial  protection  already.  Only 
seven  states  have  mmlmum  wage  laws  for 
women  only,  but  twenty-nine  stetes,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico, 
cover  both  men  and  women.  More  impor- 
tant, the  federal  minimum  wage  law  coveia 
both  men  and  women  at  higher  rates  than 
all  state  laws  except  one  (Alaska). 

In  contrast,  maximum  hour  lawa  are  a 
major  area  where  men  are  not  covered.  Thir- 
ty-eight stetea  cover  women  only,  and  three 
states  cover  men  and  women-  Since  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  validity  of 
majclmum  hour  legislation  for  both  sexes 
since  IMI.  one  can  only  suspect  that  unions 
have  not  pushed  for  maximum  hour  legis- 
lation, given  their  success  in  obtaining  na- 
tionwide minimum  wage  laws  for  both  sexes. 
This  analysis  would  give  credence  to  the 
BEOC  and  federal  court  decisions  which 
have  concluded  that  hour  lawa  have  been 
used  as  an  excuse  to  keep  women  out  of  bet- 
ter-paying Jobs. 

Opponente  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment often  neglect  to  note  the  twenty-six 
states  which  altogether  prohibit  women  from 
performing  certain  Jobs.  When  forty  states 
allow  women  to  be  barmaids,  hut  ten  bar 
them  from  this  employment,  can  anyone 
seriously  propose  that  women  are  thereby 
protected  in  those  ten  stetes?  If  anyone  Is 
protected,  it  would  appear  to  be  male  bar- 
tenders. 

Similar  explanations  surest  themselves 
regarding  t2ie  eighteen  stetea  proscrlbtng 
night  work,  and  the  six  states  prohibiting 
work  for  periods  before  and  after  childbirth. 
Women  have  not  campaigned  to  obtain  these 
■■proteotlona."  This  is  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Women  in  fact  do  night  work  oil  the  time. 
Nurses,  telephone  operators,  airline  reeerva- 
tionlsU.  and  scrub  women  have  not  been 
protected  from  night  work.  Pregnant  women, 
too.  often  ohooee  to  work  right  up  to  the 
birth  date.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  housewife 
being  allowed  time  off  from  her  housework 
and  small  children  Just  because  abe  was 
pregnant,  or  of  a  stete  law  which  prohibited 
her  from  working. 

Weight  laws  also  are  of  doubtful  protec- 
tion for  women.  There  are  only  four  states 
with  weight  llmlte  applicable  to  oil  Jobs, 
ttnty  tbeee  llmlte  are  set  so  low  that,  if  liter- 
ally applied,  they  would  prohibit  women  from 
doing  any  serious  labor,  Including  carrying 
an  unborn  child.  In  the  remaining  few 
states  with  weight  llmlte.  they  apply  only  to 
certain  Industries.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
women  are  "protected"  fnan  lifting  welghte 
only  in  the  fo\uidrlee.  The  theory,  appar- 
ently, is  that  some  mysticaj  eaaenoe  In  foun- 
dry weight  llfttng  will  injure  womec,  while 
lifting  the  same  weights  In  other  Industries 
wUl  not.  Posiibly  It  Is  the  male  workers  in 
foundries  who  are  being  protected — from  Job 
eompet&tkm. 
Thus,  when  all  of  the  state  Uwa  applying 


only  to  women  are  examined  closely.  It  be- 
comes clear  that  they  do  not  provide  a  coher- 
ent system  of  meaningful  protection.  Nor  do 
they  deal  with  the  real  problem  for  women — 
exploitetlon  by  t>elng  underpaid  and  funneled 
into  the  loweet-paylng.  most  menial  Jobs  of 
our  aodety.  Stete  labor  laws  have  never  dealt 
with  this  problem.  Furtaiermorc.  the  precolae 
that  real  protection  can  be  based  on  legislat- 
ing by  sex  Is  fallacious. 

Sex  Is  an  insufficient  criterion  to  predict 
with  accuracy  who  needs  what  protection. 
If  injury  due  to  lifting  welghte  la  a  problem 
the  answer  is  to  forbid  employers  to  fire  in- 
dividuals— both  men  and  women — who  re- 
fuse to  lift  welghte  above  a  safe  limit.  If 
some  men  and  some  women  don't  want  to 
work  overtime,  laws  should  be  passed  for- 
bidding employers  to  fire  those  who  refuse 
overtime;  both  men  and  women  who  do 
want  overtime  pay  should  not  be  penalized. 
In  short,  analysis  of  stete  laws  that  ap- 
ply exclusively  to  women  does  not  csUbUsh 
that  they  protect  women  in  any  important 
way.  In  fact,  these  laws  do  not  protect  wom- 
en in  the  one  area  clearly  applicable  to 
women  only — maternity  benefits  and  Job  se- 
curity; they  are  ineffective  in  dealing  with 
the  exploitation  of  women  iBrough  lower 
pay  than  men;  and  they  ore  tised  to  dis- 
criminate against  women  in  Job.  promotion. 
and  higher-pay  opportunities.  They  do  not 
furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  opposition  to 
the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment. 

Second.  In  light  of  the  above  It  ts  not 
Burpnslxxg  that  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portuiUiy  Commission,  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  interpreting  and  administer- 
ing Title  vn.  has  concluded  that  state  "pro- 
tective" laws  were  superseded  by  TlUe  VII 
and  oould  not  lawfully  be  enforced.  The  Com- 
mission steted  that: 

"Such  Stete  laws  and  re^ulatloiw,  although 
originally  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  females,  have  ceased  to  be  rele- 
vant to  our  technology  or  the  expanding 
role  of  the  female  worker  in  our  economy. 
The  Oommlssion  has  found  that  such  laws 
and  regulations  do  not  take  into  accotmt 
the  capacities,  preferences,  and  abilities  of 
Individual  females  and  tend  to  discriminate 
rather  than  protect."  29  CFJl.  1 1604.Hb) 
The  federal  courts  are  apparently  moving 
In  the  same  direction.  Three  federal  dlsUlct 
courts — including  one  within  the  last 
month — have  now  squarely  held  that  Title 
vn  supersedes  such  restrictive  stete  laws. 
In  addition,  both  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Clrculte  have  held  that  company-imposed 
restriction  paralleling  state  laws — that  Is. 
placing  private  weight  limits  on  women's 
Jobs — also  violate  Title  VII.  For  Instance,  in 
Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  A  Tele- 
graph Co..  408  P2d  2M  (5th  Clr.  IWO).  the 
court  set  a  stringent  standard  for  establish- 
ing a  "'bona  fide  occupational  quallflcatlon" 
exception  to  Title  vn.  Thla  Is  the  exception 
under  which  employers  have  argued  that 
stete  laws  allow  them  to  discriminate  against 
women  workers.  The  Weeks  court  held  that: 
The  employer  has  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that 
Is  a  factual  basis  for  believing,  that  all  or 
substantially  all  women  would  be  imable  to 
perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
the  Job  Involved 

Some  stetes  have  also  taken  action  under 
Title  vn.  lielaware  has  repealed  all  ite  labor 
laws  for  women  only.  So  far.  there  has  been 
no  outraged  cry  from  women  workers.  Five 
stetes  have  repealed  their  hours  laws;  m  sue 
■tetea  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Attorneys  General  have  ruled  that  stete  laws 
are  superseded  by  Title  vn  or  stete  fair 
employment  practices  lawa;  In  another  six 
stetes.  vromen  workers  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  exenqited  ttom 
the  stete  lawa;  in  two  stetes,  there  are  no 
prosecutions  under  stete  laws;  In  two  stetes. 
there  are  exemptions  from  laws  if  the  em- 


ployee voluntarily  agrees;  and  in  one.  the 
weight  lifting  regulation  has  been  extended 
to  men.  In  other  words,  twenty-two  stetes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  already 
repealed  or  greatly  weakened  the  effect  of 
the   stete  labor  laws  on   women. 

Given  this  action  of  the  EBOC,  of  the 
Federal  courte.  and  of  the  Stetes,  can  we 
really  say  that  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  Stete  labor  laws  furnishes 
any  tMsls  for  opposition  to  It?  We  must  rec- 
ogniae  that  these  laws  are  already  Invalidated 
or  being  mvaUdated.  It  appears  that  c^po- 
nente  of  the  amendment  are  trying  to  erect 
bridges  which  were  crossed  five  years  ago. 
when  Title  vn  went  into  effect. 

Third  and  finally  with  respect  to  Stete 
labor  legislation.  There  Is  abundant  evidence 
that  If  the  amendment  is  ratified  it  would 
result  In  the  general  extension  of  certain 
beneflte  to  men  that  are  now  available  only 
to  women  rather  than  invalidating  them 
altogether.  I  recognise  that  this  Issue  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  controversy  before 
the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  I  suggest  there 
is  ample  precedent  already  on  the  books  to 
substantiate  the  conclusion  that  the  fears  of 
wholesale  elimination  of  benefits  for  women 
are  unwarranted. 

In  the  first  place,  until  Title  Vn  the  EEOC 
has  consistently  held  that  laws  giving  women 
benefits — such  as  a  lunch  break — must  be 
extended  to  men.  The  Seventh  Circuit  has 
indicated  It  would  be  the  same,  when  It  held 
in  Boti?e  V.  Coiffate-PalmoUve  Co.  416  F.  3d 
711  f7th  Clr.  19(»),  that  the  company-Im- 
posed weight  limit  could  be  validly  extended 
to  men  under  Title  vn,  provided  the  com- 
pany allowed  members  of  either  sex  to  show 
he  or  she  could  perform  the  Job  In  question. 
And  Georgia  took  a  similar  approach  to  tte 
weight-lifting  regulation,  which  was  extend- 
ed to  men  and  rephrased  to  prohibit  "strains 
or  tmdue  fatigue"  rather  than  a  set  weight 
limit. 

In  other  areas  of  the  law,  courts  have  also 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  exT.end  bene- 
fiu  to  a  class  of  people  unconstitutionally 
excluded  from  the  benefit,  rather  than  void- 
ing the  law  under  which  the  class  was  im- 
properly excluded.  As  long  ago  as  1880.  In 
Neal  V,  Delaware.  103  U.S.  370.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  stete  constitution  giving 
whites  only  the  vote  was  not  void  under  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  but  rather  that  the 
right  to  vote  must  be  extended  to  blacks. 
Llkewlse,  In  Levy  v.  Louisiana,  391  DA,  08 
11ft66).  when  a  Louisiana  stetute  denied  Il- 
legitimate children  the  right  to  recover  for 
Lhelr  mother's  wrongful  death,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
required  the  extension  of  protection  to  them 
rather  than  voiding  the  legitimate  children's 
right  to  recover. 

Clearly,  if  the  oourte  have  authority  to  ex- 
tend beneflte  to  an  excluded  class  under  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  they 
will  have  the  same  authority  to  extend  bene- 
flte under  the  proposed  Equal  Rlghte 
Amendment.  Moreover,  courts  have  a  general 
obligation  to  interpret  Instruments  reason- 
ably. If  this  means  granting  a  day  of  rest 
to  m.en,  rather  than  destroying  this  right  for 
women,  the  oourte  should  and  presumably 
win  follow  that  path,  especially  in  view  of 
the  very  ample  expression  of  opinion  by 
members  of  the  Congress  and  witness «■  that 
some  protective  laws  should  be  extended  to 
both  sexes  rather  than  voided. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  this  problem,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  and  stete  legislatures  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  enforce  the  Amendment  and 
fashion  tte  general  command  to  specific  situ- 
ations  In  a  oomprebensive  and   reasonable 


I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  another  major 
area  singled  out  by  opponente  of  the  Equal 
Rlghte  Amendment — family  law.  Oonoem  baa 
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been  voiced  that  women  would  lose  tlieir 
right  to  support  and  aJlmony  If  the  Equal 
BJifhta  Amendment  pa&ses.  There  are  several 
fcnawers  lo  ihla  concern.  First,  as  already 
noted  the  right  to  alimony  and  support  can 
be  extended  lo  men  by  legislative  act  or  as  a 
matter  of  Interpretation  of  the  Amendment. 
Indeed,  in  one-third  of  the  states  alimony 
can  be  aw-axded  to  either  spouse,  and  is  based 
on  the  ctrcumstancfta  of  the  particular  case, 
such  as  relative  economic  needs,  dixration  of 
the  marriage,  and  relative  contributions  to 
the  marrlaf^e. 

As  lor  the  right  to  support,  although  It 
has  been  much  relied  on,  it  Is  of  somewhat 
Illusory  value  to  women.  In  the  flrst  place, 
in  most  Jurisdictions  not  until  the  parties 
%n  separated,  or  sometimes  even  divorced, 
does  a  wife  have  the  right  to  get  a  court  or- 
der for  a  ^eciflc  amount  of  support  money. 
See  H.  H.  Clark  Law  of  Domestic  Relations 
181.  18fl  (IS^Bf.  More  important,  the  chief 
legil  remedy  for  the  wife  durmg  marriage — 
tbe  ability  to  purchase  household  "neces- 
saries" and  charge  them  to  the  husband — Is 
of  far  less  value  than  Is  generaUy  belleTed. 
As  one  authority  has  stated: 

"The  doctrine  of  necessaries  may  once 
have  been  an  effective  way  of  supporting 
wives  ftT'H  children  (though  one  doubts  It). 
Today,  however,  it  is  hedged  about  with  so 
many  limitations  that  few  merchants  would 
wish  to  rely  on  It.  More  importantly.  It  Is  of 
least  value  to  those  most  in  need  of  support. 
those  wives  and  children  too  poor  to  be  able 
to  get  credit.  For  these  reasons  the  doctrine 
U>  of  little  practical  value  In  the  solution  of 
the  non-support  problem."  Clark,  eupra  at 
p.  193. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commission  - 
ers  on  Uniform  Stale  Laws  recently  adopted 
a  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act  which 
takes  an  approach  similar  to  that  contem- 
plated by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It 
providtt  for  alimony  or  maintenance  for 
either  spouse,  and  child  support  by  either 
or  both  spouses,  by  defining  all  duties  neu- 
trally In  terms  of  functions  and  needs  of 
the  people  involved,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  their  sex.'  The  action  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  respected  and  prudent  body,  de- 
serves special  consIderatlDn. 

Their  approach— based  on  Individual  cir- 
cumstances and  needs— underlies  the  Equal 


1  Section  30a.  which  deals  with  mainte- 
nance, is  typical  of  tbe  Act's  approach: 

(ft)  In  a  proceeding  for  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage or  legal  separation  ....  the  court  may 
giBOt  a  maintenance  order  for  either  spouse 
only  If  It  Unds  tbmt  the  apouse  seeking  maln- 
tenanoe: 

(1)  lacks  aufflcient  property,  including 
marital  property  apportioned  to  him,  to  pro- 
vide for  his  reasonable  newls.  and  (2)  Is  un- 
able to  support  himself  through  appropriate 
Knployment  or  la  the  custodian  of  a  child 
whc^e  condition  or  circumstances  make  it 
appropriate  that  the  custodian  not  be  re- 
quired to  seek  employment  outside  the  home. 
(b|  The  maintenanoe  order  shall  be  In 
such  amoimt  and  for  such  periods  of  time  sa 
the  court  deems  Just,  without  regard  to  mar- 
HmX  misconduct,  and  after  considering  all  rel- 
evant factors  including: 

(1)  the  financial  resourcea  of  the  party 
aoeklng  maintenance.  .  .  .  and  his  ability  to 
meet  hU  needs  independently  .  .  .;  {3)  the 
time  neceesary  to  acquire  sufUcient  education 
or  training  to  enable  the  party  seeking  maln- 
baxMnee  to  find  appropriate  employtnent:  (3) 
tbe  etandartl  of  living  establlsbed  during  the 
marrtage;  (4)  the  duration  of  the  marriage: 
(&)  the  s^.  and  the  physical  and  emotloD*l 
condition  of  tbe  spouse  seeking  malnt*- 
nanoe:  and  (6)  tbe  »bmty  of  the  Kpcmam  from 
whom  mainteiMiioe  Is  sought  to  mMt  bla 
needs  while  meeting  thoee  of  the  apouMBMk- 
Inc  xnatntenaDoe. 


Rights  Amendment  also.  Put  another  way. 
laws  which  differentiate  on  the  basis  of 
sex  are  unjtiat  because  they  arbitrarily  treat 
all  members  of  a  class  without  looking  at 
individual  qualifications.  Stale  labor  laws 
are  unjust  and  do  not  protect  women  be- 
cause they  arbitrarily  assume  all  women  have 
stereotyped  and  uniform  characteristics, 
which  many  individual  women  do  not  hAve. 
Alimony  and  sxipport  laws  also  have  unjust 
consequences  for  both  men  and  women  when 
they  assume  that  all  women  are  weak,  de- 
pendent, caretakers  of  children.  Just  as 
some  men  may  need  alimony,  some  women 
may  prefer  to  pay  maintenance  to  allow  their 
husbands  to  be  caretakers  of  children.  In 
this  connection.  It  is  worth  obsenilng  that 
several  states  already  require  a  wife  to  sup- 
port a  husband  unable  to  support  himself. 
The  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act 
eliminates  definitions  based  on  sex  and  sub- 
stitutes those  based  on  function.  This  is 
what  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  In- 
tended to  do.  By  passing  It.  we  will  help 
insure  more  genuine  protection  for  those 
who  really  need  It.  and  end  the  many  Injus- 
uces  women  still  face. 

The  final  issue  1  would  deal  with  concerns 
the  draft  and  military  service.  Critics  of  the 
proposed  Amendment  point  to  this  as  the 
reductio  ad  absurdam  of  the  equal  rights 
Idea,  saying  that  it  Is  ridiculous  to  draft 
women  into  our  armed  services  as  the 
Amendment  presumably  would  require. 

I  disagree  »nth  this  point  of  view  Putting 
to  one  side  the  question  whether  either  men 
or  women  should  be  subject  to  a  draft,  I  see 
no  reason  to  put  the  exclusive  onus  on  men. 
It  is  now  a  comnjonplace  that  women  can 
and  do  perform  many  useful  functions  In 
the  services;  and  that  appropriate  physical 
examinations  can  weed  out — as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  males— those  who  are  unfit  to 
serve.  For  example,  pregnant  women  would 
be  exempt. 

As  far  as  the  draft  la  concerned  there  is 
double  discrimination.  There  is  discrimina- 
tion against  tbe  men  who  are  taken  from 
their  homes  and  placed  In  the  armed  sen-ices 
against  their  will.  This  Is  a  form  of  discrim- 
ination that  can  easily  be  appreciated.  But 
there  is  also  discrimination  against  women 
of  a  more  subUe  character.  ThU  takes  place 
In  three  ways. 

First,  women  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  Job  training  and  experience 
available  to  servicemen  from  working  class 
and  minority  group  backgrounds.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  armed  services  serve  as  a 
"college"  for  many  of  the  nation's  poon  I 
fail  to  see  why  women  should  be  deprived  of 
this  opportunity. 

Second,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  laws 
providing  extensive  boaeflta  to  veterans  of 
the  armed  service.  They  relate  to  the  essen- 
tials of  life — education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, life  insurance,  and  hospital  care.  These 
are   now   distributed   almost   exclusively    to 


met:  In  1969  women  were  only  about  1%  of 
the  armed  force*. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  believe  that  tbe 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved by  this  Committee  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  as  an  overdue  measure  to 
eliminate  discrimination  on  account  of  sex. 


Third,  on  a  deeper  level,  when  women  are 
excluded  from  the  draft — the  most  serious 
and  onerous  duty  of  citizenship — their 
status  is  generally  reduced.  The  social  stereo- 
type la  that  women  should  bo  less  concerned 
with  the  affaire  of  the  world  than  men.  Our 
political  choices  and  our  poUtlcal  debate 
often  refiect  a  beUef  that  men  who  have 
fought  for  their  country  have  a  special  quali- 
fication or  right  to  wield  poUUcal  power  and 
make  political  decisions.  Women  are  In  no 
position  to  meet  this  qualification. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  above  to  say  that  If 
military  service  Is  such  a  benefit,  women  are 
always  free  to  enlist  la  one  of  the  Women's 
Armed  Berrlce  Corps.  It  is  not  rcaUy  that 
simple.  The  law  Umiu  the  •!»  of  the  Wom- 
en's Oorpe  to  two  percent  of  their  parent 
MrnoM,  aa4  even  thla  leval  la  ^o^  being 


BARRING  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
FROM  THE  SEABED  AND  OCEAN 
FLOOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  3  years,  I  have  frequently  taken 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to 
focus  attention  to  the  urgency  of  bar- 
ring nuclear  weapons  from  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor  and.  at  the  same  time, 
moving  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
multinational  organization  capable  of 
governing  the  exploration,  development 
and  utilization  of  the  international  ma- 
rine enviroimient— an  area  which  en- 
compasses 70  percent  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe;  one  which  affects  the  daily 
life  and  well-being  of  every  citizen  of 
this  planet;  one  which  Is  afflicted  to  only 
a  limited  extent  by  national  rivalries  and 
petty  Jealousies,  and  one  which  therefore, 
by  its  very  nature,  conceivably  affords  a 
practical  basis  for  supporting  interna- 
tional community  objectives. 

In  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  administration  have 
seized  upon  this  opportunity,  as  Is  evi- 
denced by  their  genuine  and  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  seabed,  while  simultaneously 
calling  for  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  regulate  activities 
on  and  in  the  world's  seabed. 

In  a  related  development,  the  admin- 
istration has  Indicated  its  willingness  to 
accept  the  12-mile  territorial  sea  as  the 
basis  for  securing  international  agree- 
ment on  this,  the  most  troublesome  of  all 
of  the  law  of  the  sea  issues. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  policy  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  making  the 
ocean  space  environment  secure  from 
further  national  encroachment  by  call- 
ing upon  the  international  commimity  to 
act  as  a  unit  and  to  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  governing  activities  tak- 
ing place  In  the  marine  environment. 
The  logic  of  such  a  policy  carmot  be  dis- 
puted, for  the  marine  environment  la, 
first  and  foremost,  an  International  re- 
source— a  universal  asset. 

The  administration's  understAnding  of 
the  nature  of  this  colossal  resource  is 
particularly  evident  In  the  draft  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  International 
Seabed  Area,  which  the  United  States 
introduced  on  August  3  at  the  VN.  Sea- 
bed Committee  meeting  In  Geneva. 

This  treaty  proposal— which  served  aa 
the  high  point  during  that  meeting— 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority,  composed 
prliKipally  of  a  universal  assembly  of 
nations,  a  24-member  coimcll  and  a  5-  to 
9-member  tribunal.  The  primary  func- 
tion* of  the  Authority  Include  licensing 
exploration  and  ez^oitatlon  of  deep 
seabed  mineral  resources:  receiving  and 
distributing  revenues  derived  from  these 
actlvitl«:  and  having  overall  regulatory 
powers  with  respect  to  all  aftiTlties  bear- 
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ing  on  the  international  seabed  area, 
including  overseeing  the  trustee  func- 
tions reserved  to  coastal  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  seabed  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come;  Ambassador  Philips'  closing 
remarks  before  the  U.N.  Committee  In 
Geneva  presented  the  c-ase  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

We  have  a  choice:  one  path  may  give 
future  generations  hope  for  a  world  In  which 
International  cooperation  and  sanity  wUl 
prevail.  We  may  for  the  first  time  In  history 
share  a  common  resource  equitably.  The 
other  path  will  perpetuate  a  world  of  na- 
tional rivalry  and  selfishness.  I  cannot  ex- 
press how  deeply  my  Government  believes 
that  we  should  commit  this  last  frontier  on 
earth  to  International  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Philips*  August  28  statement,  together 
with  the  draft  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  the  International  Seabed  Area, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  turn  now 
to  the  Issue  of  prohibiting  the  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor,  where  prosi>ects  for  Im- 
mediate action  are  even  more  promising. 

On  September  1,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  presented  their  revised 
seabed  arms  control  draft  treaty  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference:  and. 
having  received  near -unanimous  en- 
dorsement, this  treaty  proposal  now  goes 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  UJ^.  action. 
With  such  strong  backing  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Disarmament  Conference.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  General  Assembly 
will  give  it-s  approval  to  thL-^  draft  treaty, 
thereby  underscoring  the  principle  that 
the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  ought  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Leonard's  state- 
ment of  September  1  concerning  this 
treaty,  along  with  the  text  of  the  treaty 
Itself,  be  placed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  earlier  Insertions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  directing 
attention  to  the  revised  seated  arms  con- 
trol proposal,  I  should  point  out  that 
many  of  the  changes  contained  in  this, 
the  third  revision,  relate  not  to  the  arms 
control  issue  but  rather  to  specifi;C,  un- 
resolved law  of  the  sea  questions,  such  as 
the  territorial  sea.  the  contiguous  zone 
and  continental  shelf  rights. 

I  bring  up  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
merely  to  show  how  an  Issue  as  impor- 
tant as  nuclear  arms  control  can  suffer 
because  of  the  chaos  nations  have  made 
of  the  law  of  sea;  and  here  I  should 
point  out  that  In  earlier  years  the  United 
States  has  been  just  as  guilty  In  helping 
to  create  this  sad  state  of  affairs  as 
Chile  and  Ecuador  or,  more  recently, 
Brazil  and  Canada. 

But  we  now  understand  the  error  of 
our  ways,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
policy  initiatives  which  this  administra- 


tion has  taken  in  trying  to  bring  about 
a  meaningful  legal  order  of  the  oceans 
deserve  the  full  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate, the  momentum  for  a  new  interna- 
tional conference  on  all  outstanding  law 
of  the  sea  issues  Is  steadily  mounting. 
The  United  States  has  done  much  to  help 
build  this  momentum  and.  as  a  conclud- 
ing note.  I  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  during  the  forthcoming  Gen- 
eral Assembly  we  will  help  to  lead  the 
way  to  just  such  a  conference  which,  It 
seems  to  me,  could  be  underway  In 
Geneva  as  early  as  next  summer. 

EXBIBIT    1 
arSTKUSHT    IT    AMBASSAOOK    CHaXBTOPHKa    H. 

Pumups,    Un  ma?    State3   Rcttusektattvk 

OPT  THE  UNrTED  NATIONS  COMMTTTrK  ON  THE 

pEACzruL  Uses  or  the  Sca-Bco  and  thk 
Ocean  Floor  Bctond  the  Ljmtts  or  Na- 
tional, JuKisoicnoN,  Palais  dcs  Nations. 
Geneva.  Auccst  38,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman:   On  this  final  day  of  tbe 
August  session  of  the  Seabeds  Committee.  I 
ask  your  indulgence  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider in  perspective  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  do  so  because  after  four  weelcs  of 
very  Intensive  labor  I  think  all  of  us  need  to 
take  our  minds  off  the  trees  and  focus  our 
attention  on  the  forest. 

The  Seabeds  Committee  has  one  of  the 
most  enviable  and  most  difflcult  mandates  of 
any  Committee  ever  created  by  the  General 
Assembly.  We  ore  asked  to  propose  an  tater- 
natlonal  regime  which  will  ensure  that  three 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  will  not  become 
a  new  arena  of  conflict  for  the  sort  of  dis- 
putes which  have  characterized  so  much  of 
man's  history  on  land.  We  have  been  given 
a  chance  to  seek  international  solutions  to 
problems  which  are  inherently  international 
in  nature.  As  a  number  of  delegates  have  re- 
minded us  our  primary  purpose  Is  to  contrib- 
ute to  International  peace  and  stablUty.  We 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  create  an 
importajit  and  Independent  source  of  revenue 
for  the  International  community  which  will 
not  depend  upou  the  will  of  individual  na- 
tion states.  We  can  point  the  way  to  solu- 
tions to  the  critical  boundary  issue  which  al- 
ready divides  us  and  which  threatens  to  be- 
come more  aggravated.  We  can  move  to  pro- 
tect the  ocean  from  pollution  from  all  acts 
In  this  area.  We  have  a  chance  to  establish 
a  new  internationol  machinery  able  to  deal 
with  problema  of  an  unprecedented  nature. 
In  the  Committee  and  in  the  General  As- 
sembly we  and  our  colleagues  have  devoted 
some  300,000  man  hours  to  dlscu.sslng  the 
seabed  problems  In  formal  and  Informal  ses- 
sions. While  we  were  talltlng,  the  area  which 
under  our  draft  treaty  is  defined  as  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Area,  has  been  diminished 
by  new  tmilateral  national  claims  of  Jtirts- 
dictlOQ  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles.  The  significance  of  this  far  the 
International  community  Is  obvtouis.  And.  as 
time  goes  by.  it  Is  certain  that  our  task  of 
solving  the  fundamental  problems  Is  becom- 
ing more  difflcult. 

Our  failure  to  reach  agreement  even  on 
principles,  which  we  were  charged  to  do  by 
tbe  General  Assembly.  Is  not  owing  to  a  lack 
of  Intensive  hard  work  In  this  Committee. 
Rather,  it  Is.  I  think,  a  reflection  of  our 
failure  to  make  critical  poimcai  decisions. 
We  should  have  been  able  to  do  this  In  a 
spirit  of  accommodation.  If  we  had.  we  would 
have  promoted  our  mutual  interest.  We  are 
in  a  very  real  sense  not  serving  here  merely 
as  representatives  of  individual  states,  or 
even  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  as  rep- 
resentatives of  peoples  everywhere  who  have 
a  strong  common  Interest  In  seeing  funda- 


mental  equitable  soluUoiu   to   the 
problems. 

When  President  NlKon  made  the  difficult 
poUtical  decisions  Inherent  in  his  May  33 
announcement  and  in  our  draft  convention 
he  placed  great  Importance  on  intematlozial 
community  interesu.  We.  as  a  party  to  tbe 
1968  Geneva  Continental  Shelf  Convention, 
could  have  relied  on  the  exploltabillty  lest 
to  extend  our  boundary  unilaterally.  We  felt. 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  seabed  twundaries.  and  in  light 
of  the  great  opportunity  the  international 
community  now  has  to  rectify  tbe  inequities 
of  the  law  of  the  sea,  it  would  be  better  for 
states  to  renounce  under  a  treaty  all  na- 
tional claims  beyond  the  200  meter  isobath, 
leaving  the  mtemational  seabed  area  as  tbe 
widest  area  possible.  By  this  move  we  oould 
wipe  the  slate  clean  and.  in  essence,  re-think 
the  proper  relailonsblp  of  mtemational  com- 
munity interests  to  those  of  coastal  states. 
We  ask  other  coastal  states  to  re-examine 
their  own  assenions  of  national  jurtsdlctloa 
and  determine  if  they  agree  with  us  that  the 
concept  we  offer  furthers  the  internatlooal 
and  domestic  interests  which  they  consider 
most  important.  Similarly,  we  ask  land- 
locked and  shelf -locked  states  to  see  whether 
the  solution  we  suggest  Is  the  best  possible. 

In  connection  with  our  treaty,  various 
delegations  have  riOsed  several  questions 
concerning  some  of  Its  provisions-  While  It  Ls 
obviously  impossible  to  respond  to  all  of 
these  today,  let  me  try  to  answer  a  few  of  the 
more  Important  in  tbe  hope  that  this  clari- 
flcation  may  be  helpful.  But  In  doing  so,  let 
me  assure  delegations  that  we  have  listened 
attentively  to  their  questions  and  crlttcisma 
and  that  these  wiU  be  examined  most  care- 
fully by  government  during  the  cocnlng 
months. 

Plainly  our  use  of  the  word  "trusteeahlp" 
has  caused  some  delegations  dlCQcxjJtles.  In 
the  minds  of  some  it  appears  to  evoke  old 
Ideas  of  ooloolallsm.  Nothmg  oould  be  fur- 
ther from  what  we  mean  by  "trusteeebip". 
We  are  trying  to  convey  the  idea  thait  m 
a  portion  of  the  internationaj  seabed  area 
a  coastal  state  acts  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
international  community.  The  coastal  staites' 
rights  derive  from  and  are  specLOcally  defined 
in  the  Treaty.  Our  proposal  has  also  been 
crulclMd  for  giving  "unfettered"  power  to 
the  tnistee  state.  WhUe  the  oo«st«l  staM 
does  have  limited.  Important  functions,  the 
mtemational  machinery  has  a  supervlsosy 
role  In  the  trusteeahlp  eone.  Including  sucb 
powers  as  inspection  and  suspension  <rf  U- 
censes  and  of  the  trusteeship  Itself  in  cer- 
tain oases. 

On  the  other  hand  a  few  coastal  state  dcle- 
g&tlons  have  questioned  whether  our  pco- 
poeal  adequately  protects  their  Interests. 
We  believe  that  by  providing  a  stable  mveaU 
ment  climate  free  of  dispute,  and  by  ensurlDg 
that  ooastAl  states  can  decide  when,  bow. 
and  to  whom  licenses  for  exploitation  should 
be  Issued  In  the  Trusteeship  Area,  coastal 
states  WiU  be  able  to  protect  their  interest 
fully. 

In  addition  to  questions  raised  regarding 
what  we  meant  by  trusteeship,  some  dele- 
gations have  raised  a  second  major  point, 
saying  thafttlieU.S.  draft  treaty  places  undue 
emphasis  on  distribution  of  revenues  as  dis- 
tinguished from  actual  participation  In  ex- 
ploraUon  and  exploitation  by  developing 
countries.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  sta.tement 
yesterday  In  this  Committee,  pointed  out 
that  we  believe  that  developing  oountrlee 
ahould  develop  their  own  exploitation  capa- 
bility and  showed  in  concrete  terms  how  our 
treaty  attempU  to  help  developmg  cotin- 
trles  aooompllsh  this.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
tbe  criticisms  of  delegates  on  this  point  most 
constructive  and  we  are  sympathetic  to  them. 
We  WiU  therefore  want  to  have  another  look 
at  this  aspect  of  the  draft  convention. 
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A  third  question  which  h««  been  r»ued 
with  respect  to  our  draft  treaty  Is  "»? J" 
ban  structured  the  Council  as  It  Is.  The 
ODundl  IS  balanced  between  developing  and 
developed  countries  In  much  the  same  way 
that  comparable  organs  In  commodity  agree- 
ments are  balanced  between  producers  and 
consumers.  We  believe  the  CouncU  arrange- 
ments ensure  that  all  major  Interests  will 
be  renected  In  the  deliberations  and  actions 
ot    that    body,    and    that    this    is    neceesary 

U  It  U  to  be  effective.  

A  fourth  point  ralaed  by  some  other  delega- 
tions Is.  why  IS  the  machinery  called  "Inwr- 
natlonal  Seabed  Resourcea  Authority  rather 
than  International  Seabed  Authority."  It  Is 
true  that  the  Authontys  function  Is  broader 
than  leeourcee  management  but  since  Its 
funcUons  are  prtmaniy  oonoomed  with  re- 
sources this  name  seemed  more  appropriate 
to  us 

A  tUth  queauon  which  sotne  delegations 
have  raised  with  us  Is  whether  a  distance 
criterion  might  be  used  Instead  of.  or  In  con- 
luncuoo  with,  the  formula  which  Is  now  em- 
ployed for  the  llmlta  of  the  trusteeship  lone 
It  has  been  our  belief  that  the  aOO-met«t 
isobath  criterion,  which  Is  founded  In  the 
1958  Geneva  convenUon.  snd  the  use  of  a 
gradient  formula  to  delimit  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  trusteeship  Bone  offers  the  b<art 
basis  for  agreement.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  determine  the  outer  boundary  precisely 
but  agree  the  treaty  should  draw  a  precise 
line  and  have  pointed  to  the  factors  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  In 
arriving  at  that  limit. 

I  liave  not  attempted  today  to  respond  to 
all  of  the  many  questions  which  other  dele- 
ntlons  have  raised  with  respect  to  our  draft 
treaty  and  I  suspect  that  after  further  study 
they  and  their  governments  will  have  addl- 
Uonal  quesuons  to  raise  We  sincerely  hope 
that  such  questions  will  be  directed  to  our 
government  In  any  way  delegations  see  fit  so 
that  we  can  oonUnue  the  dialogue  which  has 
so  usefully  begun  here. 

As  we  complete  this  session  at  Geneva 
where  regretubly  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
doing  what  the  Geneva  Assembly  asked  of  us 
s  mator  question  remains— how  can  we  best 
resolve  the  vital  Issues  before  us.  We  must 
recognize  that  time  does  not  stand  still. 
Technologv  continue*  to  advance  as  we  con- 
tinue to  debate  So  too  do  unilateral  claims 
of  Jurisdiction  advance,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  international  seabed— the  common  herit- 
age of  mankind.  We  believe  the  answer  to 
this  dlfllcult  queetlon  has  eluded  us  because 
as  I  implied  earlier  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see  the  forMt  for  the  trees  Principles  may 
be  our  most  dlfflcult  task— If  we  can  pass  this 
stage  and  move  on  to  the  serious  negoUaUon 
ofa  treaty  we  may  all  find  It  easier  to  agree 
on  the  principles-  For  our  part,  we  discovered 
that  It  was  esaler  to  arrive  at  principles 
when  we  set  them  against  the  background 
of  a  comprehensive  regime. 

Perhaps  others  will  Bnd  our  eaperlence 
equally  useful, 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  dangerous  cross- 
roads We  have  a  choice  one  path  may  give 
future  generations  hope  for  a  world  In  which 
international  cooperation  and  sanity  will  pre- 
vail We  may  foe  the  ttnrt  time  In  history 
share  a  common  resource  equlUbly.  The 
other  path  wUl  perpetuate  a  world  of  na- 
uonal  rivalry  and  aeiashneas.  I  cannot  ek- 
press  how  deeply  my  Government  believes 
that  we  sbotUd  commit  this  last  frontier  on 
earth  to  international  purposes.  If  we  here 
do  not  KTt  to  protect  the  International  Com- 
munity, who  will?  Thla  crossroads.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  mere 
Inaction  on  our  part  precludes  the  first  psth 
and  dootas  us  to  the  second. 


EkHisrr  a 

OBATT   UWITMn   NSTIOMS   CONVINTIOH   OH    TBk 
iNTIkHSTIONAl.       SESISS       AkIA.       WOSKIHO 

Pspix.  August  3.  1970 

The  attached  draft  of  a  United  Nauons 
Convention  on  the  International  Seabed  Area 
Is  submitted  by  the  Dnlted  States  Govern- 
ment as  a  working  paper  for  discussion  pur- 
poses. 

The  draft  Convention  and  Its  Appendlcss 
raise  a  number  of  questions  with  respect  to 
which  further  detailed  study  is  clearly  necee- 
sary and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  de- 
finitive views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Appendices  In  particular  are  In- 
cluded solely  by  way  of  example. 


CHAPT^   1.   SASIC   PkXNCirtkS 

Arucle  1 
1.  The  International  Seabed  Area  shall  be 
the  common  heritage  of  all  mankind. 

a.  The  International  Seabed  Area  shall 
comprise  all  areas  of  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  the  high  seas '  seaward  of  the  200  meter 
Isobath  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  continents 

and  Islands.  

3.  Each  contracting  Party  shall  perma- 
nently delineate  the  precise  boundary  of  the 
International  Seabed  Area  oO  Its  coast  by 
straight  lines  not  exceeding  SO  nautical  miles 
in  length,  following  the  general  direction  of 
the  limit  specified  In  paragraph  2.  Such  lines 
shall  connect  fixed  points  at  the  limit  spec- 
ified In  paragraph  3.  defined  permanently  by 
coordinates  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Areas 
between  or  landward  of  such  polnU  may  be 
deeper  than  300  meters.  Where  a  trench  or 
trough  deeper  than  300  meters  transect*  on 
area  less  than  300  meters  In  depth,  a  straight 
boundary  line  more  than  80  nauUcal  miles 
In  length,  but  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of 
one  fourth  of  the  length  of  that  part  of 
trench  or  trough  transectmg  the  area  200 
meters  In  depth  or  130  nauOcal  miles,  may 
be  drawn  across  the  trench  cr  trough. 

4.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  submit 
the  description  of  the  boundary  to  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Boundary  Review  Com- 
mission within  five  years  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Convention  for  such  Contract- 
ing Party.  Boundaries  not  accepted  by  the 
Commission  and  not  resolved  by  negotlaUon 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Contract- 
ing Party  within  one  year  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Tribunal  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  E  of  Chapter  IV. 

5  Nothing  In  this  Article  shall  affect  any 
agreement  or  prejudice  the  position  of  any 
Contracting  Party  with  respect  to  the  de- 
llmltauon  of  boundaries  between  opposite 
or  adjacent  States  In  seabed  areas  landward 
of  the  International  Seabed  Area,  or  with 
respect  to  any  dellmltaUon  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle 30. 

ArUcle  3" 

l.  No  State  may  claim  oc  exercise  SOT- 
erelgnty  or  sovereign  rights  over  any  part  of 
the  International  Seabed  Area  or  lu  re- 
sources. Each  contracting  Party  sgrees  not 
to  reoognlre  any  such  claim  or  sxerdse  of 
soverstgnty  or  sovereign  rights. 

a.  No  State  hs».  nor  may  It  acquire,  any 
right.  Utie.  or  Interest  In  the  International 
Seabed  Area,  or  Its  t««>uroea  except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  OonvenUon. 


■The  United  States  hsa  simultaneously 
proposed  an  international  Convention  which 
would  (nier  alia,  fix  the  boundary  between 
the  territorial  sea  and  the  high  seas  at  a 
,~w..im  dlstanoe  of  13  nautical  miles  from 
the  ooast.  ^  ^ 

■  The  preceding  Article  Is  not  Intended  to 
Imply  that  States  do  not  cunenUy  have 
rights  under,  or  cotislatesit  with,  the  IBM  Ge- 
neva Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 


Article  3 
The  IntemaUonal  Seabed   Area  shall  b» 
open  to  uss  by  all  States,  without  discrimi- 
nation, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Convention. 

Article  4 
The  International  Seabed  Area  shall  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  peaceful  purpoees. 
Article  5 
1.  The  International  Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority shall  use  revenues  It  derives  from 
the  exploration  and  exploltauon  of  the  min- 
eral reaouloee  of  the  International  Seabed 
Area  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  particu- 
larly to  promote  the  economic  advancement 
of  developing  Stales  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
Uon. Irrospecllve  of  their  geographic  loca- 
tion. Payment*  to  the  Authority  ahaU  be 
established  at  levels  designed  to  ensure  that 
they  make  a  continuing  and  substantial 
contribution  to  such  economic  advancement, 
bearing  In  mind  the  need  to  encourage 
investment  In  exploraUon  and  eiploitaUou 
and  to  foster  efficient  development  of  min- 
eral reaouroea. 

a.  A  portion  of  these  revenues  ahall  be 
used,  through  oe  In  cooperation  with  other 
IntemaUonal  or  regional  organizations,  to 
promote  efflclent,  safe  and  economic  exploi- 
tation of  mineral  resources  of  the  seabed; 
to  promote  research  on  means  to  protect  the 
marine  environment;  to  advance  other  In- 
ternational efforts  designed  to  promote  safe 
and  efficient  use  of  the  marine  environment; 
to  promote  development  of  knowledge  of  the 
International  Seabed  Area;  and  to  provide 
techiUcal  assistance  to  Contracting  Partita 
or  their  nationals  for  theee  purposes,  with- 
out discrimination. 

Article  » 
Neither  this  Convention  nor  any  right* 
granted  or  exercised  pursusnt  thereto  shaU 
affect  the  legal  status  of  the  superjacent 
waters  as  high  seas,  or  that  of  the  air  space 
above  those  waters. 

Article  7 
All  activities  In  the  marine  environment 
shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable  regard 
for  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  International  Sea- 
bed Area. 

Article  8 
Exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  International  Seabed 
Area  must  not  result  In  any  unjustifiable 
Interference  with  other  actlvlUes  In  the 
marine  environment. 

Article  • 
All  activities  in  the  IntemaUonal  Seabed 
Area  shall  be  conducted  with  strict  and  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  protection  of  hu- 
man life  and  safety  and  of  ths  msrine  en- 
vironment. 

Article  10 
All  exploration  and  exploitation  acUvltles 
In  the  International  Seabed  Area  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  Contracting  Party  or  group 
of  ContracUng  Parties  or  natural  or  Juridi- 
cal persons  under  Its  or  tlielr  authority  or 
sponsorship. 

Article  11 
1    Bach  Contracting  Party  shaU  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  ensure  that  those  con- 
ducting   actlvltlea    under    lu    authority   or 
sponsorship  comply  with  this  Convention. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  make  It  an 
offense  tor  thoee  conducting  activities  under 
lu  authority  or  sponsorship  In  the  Inter- 
national Seabed  Area  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Convention.  Such  offenses  shall 
be  punishable  In  accordance  with  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  procedures  estabUahed  by 
the  Authorizing  or  Sponortng  Party. 

3.  Each  Contracting  Party  ahaU  be  rsspon- 
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slble  for  maintaining  public  order  on 
roanned  Instailailona  luid  equipment  oper- 
ated by  those  authorized  or  sponsored  by  It. 

4.  iOach  Contracting  Party  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  damages  caused  by  activities 
which  It  authorizes  or  sponsors  to  any  other 
Contracting  Party  or  Its  nationals. 

5.  A  group  of  States  acting  together,  pur- 
suant to  agreement  among  them  or  through 
an  international  organisation,  shall  be  Joint- 
ly and  severally  responsible  under  thla  Con* 
ventloD. 

Article  13 
All  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  ^>pllcatlon  of  this  Convention  shall 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
Section  E  oT  Chapter  IV. 

CHAPrCB    n.    CEHEaAL   BUt.ES 

A.  Mineral  reBoureeM 
Article  13 

1.  All  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  deposits  ol  the  International  Seabed 
Area  shall  be  licensed  by  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  or  the  appropriate 
Trustee  Party.  All  licenses  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

a.  Detailed  rules  to  Implement  this  Chapter 
are  contained  In  Appendices  A.  B  and  C. 
Article  14 

1.  There  shall  be  fees  for  licenses  for 
mineral  exploration  and  exploitation. 

a.  The  fees  referred  to  In  pars^aph  1  shall 
be  reasonable  and  be  designed  to  defray  the 
administrative  exfKnses  of  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  and  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  In  discharging  their  respon- 
stbtlltles  In  the  International  Seabed  Area. 
Article   16 

1.  An  exploitation  license  shall  q>eclfy  the 
minerals  or  categories  of  minerals  and  the 
precise  area  to  which  tt  applies.  The  cate- 
gories established  shall  be  those  which  will 
best  promote  simultaneous  and  efficient  ex- 
ploitation of  different  minerals. 

a.  T*wo  or  more  Ucenseee  to  whom  licenses 
have  been  Issued  for  different  materials  In 
the  same  or  overlapping  areas  shall  not  un- 
justifiably interfere  with  eacb  otbar's  m- 
ttvltiee. 

Article  Ifl 

The  size  of  the  area  to  which  an  exploita- 
tion license  shall  apply  and  the  duration  of 
the  license  shall  not  exceed  the  llmlta  pro- 
vided for  la  this  Convcaitlon. 
Article  IT 

Licensees  must  meet  work  requirements 
specified  in  this  Convention  as  a  condition  of 
retaining  an  exploitation  license  prior  to  and 
After  commercial  production  Is  achieved. 
Article  18 

Licensees  shall  submit  work  plans  and  pro- 
duction plans.  OS  well  as  reports  and  techni- 
cal data  acquired  under  an  explotC&Uon  li- 
cense, to  the  Trustee  Party  or  the  Sponsor- 
ing Party,  as  appropriate,  and,  to  the  extent 
specified  by  this  Oonventloai.  to  tbe  Intemap- 
tlonai  Seabed  Resource  Authority. 
Article  19 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  Inspecting,  at  regular  Intervals,  the 
activities  of  licensees  authorized  or  spoasor- 
ed  by  It.  Inspection  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Seabed  Resouzce 
Authority. 

a.  Tlie  IntematlonsJ  Seabed  Reaouroe  Au- 
thority, on  tte  own  Initiative  or  at  the  r^ 
quest  of  any  Interested  Contracting  Party, 
may  Inspect  any  licensed  activity  In  coopera- 
tion wlt2i  t2ie  lYustee  Axty  cr  ^xmscrlng 
Party,  as  ap|Mt>prlate.  In  order  to  asoertaln 
that  the  licensed  operation  is  being  con- 
ducted In  accordanoe  with  tlUs  ConventlOKL. 
In  the  event  the  Intematlonsl  Seabed  Re- 


source Authority  believes  that  a  violation  of 
this  Convention  has  occurred.  It  shall  In- 
form the  Trustee  Piarty  or  Sponsoring  Party, 
OS  &p[»x>pnate,  and  request  Uiat  sxiltahle  ac- 
tion be  taken.  If.  after  a  reosoci&ble  period  of 
time,  the  alleged  violation  contlnuee.  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Resource  Authority  may 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Tribunal  in  ac- 
cardanco  with  Section  B  of  Ohapter  IV. 
Article  30 

1.  Licenses  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Con- 
vention may  be  revoked  only  for  cause  In 
aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

3.  EzproprlaUon  of  Investments  made,  or 
unjustifiable    interference    with    operations 
coQduoted.  pursant  to  a  license  Is  prolilblted. 
Article  31 

1.  Due  nouoe  must  be  given,  by  Notices  to 
Bbrtners  or  other  recognized  means  of  noti- 
fication, of  t2ie  console tlon  or  deployment 
of  any  Installations  or  devices  for  the  explo- 
ration or  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits, 
and  permanent  means  for  giving  warning  of 
their  presence  must  be  maintained.  Any  in- 
stallations or  devices  extending  into  the  su- 
perjacent waters  which  are  abandoned  or 
disused  must  tie  entirely  removed. 

3.  Such  Installations  and  devices  aball  not 
possess  the  status  of  Islands  and  ahMU  have 
no  territorial  sea  of  their  own. 

3.  Installations  or  devices  may  not  be  est*b- 
liahed  where  interference  with  the  use  of 
recognized  sea  lanes  or  airways  is  likely  to 
occur. 

B.  Living  Aesources  of  the  Seabed 
Article  aa 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Ch^ter  m, 
each  Contracting  Party  may  e^lore  and  ex- 
ploit the  seabed  living  resources  of  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Area  In  accordance  with 
such  conservation  measures  as  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  living  resources  of  ths  Inter- 
national Seabed  Area  and  to  maxlmlwt  tnslr 
growth  and  utilization. 
C.  Protection  of  the  Marine  SnviTxmment. 
Life  and  Property 
ArUde  38 

1.  In  the  International  Seabed  Area,  the 
International  Seabed  Resource  Authority 
shall  prescribe  Rules  and  Recommended 
Practices,  In  accordance  with  Chapter  V  of 
this  Convention,  to  ensure: 

a.  T^e  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment against  pollution  arising  from  e^lora- 
tlon  and  exploitation  activities  such  as  drill- 
ing, dredging,  excavation,  disposal  of  waste, 
construction  and  operation  or  maintenance 
of  Installations  and  pipelines  and  other  de- 
vices; 

b.  The  prevention  of  injury  to  persons. 
property  and  marine  resources  arlsmg  from 
the  aforementioned  aertlvitles: 

c.  The  prevention  of  any  unjustifiable  in- 
terference with  other  activities  in  the  marine 
environment  arising  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned actlvltlea. 

2.  Deep  drllUng  In  the  International  Sea- 
bed Area  shall  be  undertaken  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Oon- 
venUon. 

D.  Scientific  Research 
Article  34 
1 .  Each  Contracting  Party  agrees  to  encour- 
age, and  to  obviate  Interference  with,  scien- 
tific research. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  promote 
International  cooperation  In  sclentlflc  re- 
search concerning  the  International  Seabed 
Area: 

a.  By  participating  In  international  pro- 
grama  and  by  encouraging  cooperation  in 
scientific  research  by  personnel  of  different 
countries; 


b.  Through  effeotlTe  pubUoatlon  of  researoh 
programs  and  the  results  of  research  througb 
international  channels; 

c.  By  cooperation  in  meastires  to  strength- 
en the  research  capabilities  of  developing 
oountriee.  including  the  participation  of 
their  nationals  in  research  programs. 

E.  International  Marine  Parka  and  Preservet 
Article  as 
In  consultation  with  the  appropriate  in- 
ternational organizations  or  agencies,  the 
International  Seabed  Resource  Authority 
may  designate  as  International  marine  parks 
and  preserves  specific  portions  of  the  ^t«r- 
naUonal  Seabed  Ares  that  have  unusual 
educational,  scientific  or  recreational  value. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  park  or  pre- 
serve in  the  International  Trusteeship  Area 
shall  require  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Trustee  Party. 

CHAPTXB   ni.    TUX    IMTrBMATIONAl.    TaUSTEBSHIP 

Article  36 

1.  The  International  Trtisteeshlp  Area  is 
that  part  of  the  International  Seabed  Area 
comprising  the  continental  or  Island  margin 
between  the  boundary  described  in  Article 
I  and  s  line,  beyond  the  base  of  the  con- 
tinental slope,  or  beyond  the  base  of  the 
slope  of  an  Island  situated  beyond  the  con- 
tinental slope,  where  the  downward  Inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  seabed  declines 
to  a  gradient  of  1: — ." 

3.  Each  Trustee  Party  shall  permanently 
delineate  the  precise  seaward  boundary  of 
the  International  Trusteeship  Area  off  lu 
coast  by  straight  lines  not  exceeding  SO 
nautical  miles  in  length,  following  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  limits  specified  In  para- 
graph 1.  Such  lines  shall  connect  fixed  points 
at  the  limit  specified  in  paragraph  1.  defined 
permanently  by  coordinates  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Areas  between  or  landward  of 
such  pomts  may  have  a  surface  gradient  of 
less  than  1: — .  Where  an  elongate  basin  or 
plain  having  a  surface  gradient  of  less  than 
1: —  transects  an  area  having  a  gradient  of 
more  than  1: — ,  a  straight  boundary  lin* 
more  than  60  nautical  miles  In  length,  but 
not  exceeding  the  lesser  of  one-fourth  of 
the  length  of  that  part  of  the  basm  transect- 
ing the  area  having  a  gradient  of  more  than 
1:—  or  130  nautical  miles,  may  be  drawn 
across  the  basin  or  plain. 

3.  Each  Trustee  Party  shall  submit  the  de- 
scription of  lt«  boundary  to  the  International 
Seabed  Boundary  Review  OommissicKi  with- 
in five  years  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Convention  for  that  Psrty.  Boundaries  not 
accepted  by  that  Commission  and  not  re- 
solved by  negotiftUon  between  the  Oommis- 
sion  and  the  Trustee  Party  within  one  year 
shall  be  Eubniitt«d  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Tribunal  for  adjudication  in  accordance  with 
Section  E  of  Ohapter  IV. 

(NoTx. — Additional  oonslderatton  will  be 
given  to  problems  raised  by  Miclosed  and 
semi -enclosed  seas.) 

Article  Tt 

1.  Except  as  Bpeclficslly  provided  for  In 
this  Chapter,  the  ooastsl  State  shall  have  no 
greater  rights  In  the  IntemaUonal  Trustee- 
ship Area  off  its  ooast  than  any  other  Oon- 
tractlng  Party. 

a  with  respect  to  exploraUon  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  Teeouices  of  that 
part  of  the  IntemaUonal  Trusteeship  Area 
In  which  It  acts  as  trustee  for  the  Intema- 


>  The  precise  gradient  should  be  determined 
by  technical  experts,  taking  into  aoeount. 
among  other  factors,  ease  of  determination, 
the  need  to  avoid  dual  admlnlstraUon  of 
single  mineral  deposits,  and  the  avoidance 
of  Including  excessively  large  areas  in  the 
IntemaUonal  Tnutaeshlp  Area. 
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tional  community,  each  co«at-al  Stat*,  sub- 
ject to  the  provtslona  of  this  Convention. 
shall  tie  responsible  for: 

ft  Isauing.  suspending  and  revolting  min- 
eral exploration  and  exploltaUon  licenses; 

b.  Establishing  work  requlrementa.  pro- 
vided that  such  reqiilrements  shall  not  be 
less  than  those  specified  in  Appendix  A; 

c.  Ensuring  that  Its  licensees  comply  with 
this  Conrenuon.  and,  If  It  deems  It  neoea- 
sarv.  applying  standards  to  Its  licensees 
higher  than  or  In  addition  to  those  required 
under  this  Convention,  provided  such  stand- 
ards are  promptly  communicated  to  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Resoxirce  Authority; 

d.  Supervlalng  its  licpnseee  and  their  activ- 
ities: 

e.  Exercise  cl\11  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  Its  licensees,  and  persons  acting  on  their 
behalf,  while  engaged  In  exploration  or  ex- 
ploitation; 

r.  Piling  reports  with  the  InternatlonaJ 
Seabed  Resource  Authority: 

g.  Collecting  and  transferring  to  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Resource  Authorliy  ell 
payments  required  by  thU  Convention; 

b.  Determining  the  ollowjible  catch  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  seabed  and  prescrib- 
ing other  conservauon  measures  regarding 
them; 

1.  Enacting  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  perform  the  above  func- 
tions. 

3  Oeuiled  rules  to  Implement  this  Cbapto' 
are  contained  m  Appendix  C. 
ArUcle     38 

In  performing  the  functli  ns  referred  to  in 
Article  27.  the  Trustee  Party  may,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion: 

a.  Establish  the  pnxeduKs  for  Issuing  li- 
censes: 

b.  Decide  whether  a  license  shall  be  la- 
eued: 

c-  Decide  to  whom  a  license  shall  be  Issued, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
3; 

d-  Retain  fa  figure  between  33>.i  rt  and  We 
wlU  be  inserted  here]  of  all  fees  and  pay- 
ments required  by  this  Convention; 

e.  Collect  and  retain  additional  license  and 
rental  fees  to  defray  its  admlnistrstWe  ex- 
penses, and  collect,  and  retain  [a  figure  be- 
tween 33»3  %  and  50'"-i  will  be  Inserted  herel 
of.  other  additional  fees  and  payments  re- 
lated to  the  Issuance  or  retention  of  a  license, 
with  annual  notification  to  the  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Resource  Authority  of  the  toul 
amount   collected; 

f.  Dedde  whether  and  by  whom  the  Uvlng 
resources  of  the  seabed  shall  be  exploited, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3. 

Article  39 
The  Tnistee  Party  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Seabed  Re- 
source Authority  under  which  the  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Resource  Authority  will  per- 
form some  or  all  of  the  trusteeship  super- 
visory and  administrative  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Chapter  in  return  for  an 
appropriate  part  of  the  Trustee  Party's  share 
of  International  fees  and  royalties. 


Article  30 
Where  a  part  of  the  IntemaUonal  Trustee- 
ship Area  is  off  the  coast  of  two  or  more 
Contracting  Parties,  such  Parties  shall,  by 
agreement,  precisely  delimit  the  boundary 
separating  the  areas  In  which  they  shall  re- 
spectively perform  their  trusteeship  func- 
tions and  Inform  the  International  Seabed 
Boundary  Review  Commission  of  such  delim- 
itation. If  agreement  is  not  reached  within 
three  years  after  negotiations  have  com- 
menced, the  International  Seabed  Boundary 
Review  Commission  ehall  be  requested  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Contracting 
Parties  concerned  regarding  such  dellmlU- 
tlon.  If  agreement  is  not  reached  within  one 
year  after  such  recommendations  are  made, 
the  deltmltatlon  recommended  by  the  Com- 


mission shall  take  effect  unless  either  Party, 
within  90  days  thereafter,  brings  the  matter 
before  the  Tribunal  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion E  of  Chapter  IV. 

CHAPTEB    IV. — THI    INTXaHATlONAl,    SEABED 

BSOuacE  ADTHoarrr 
A,  General 
Artkde  31 

1.  The  International  Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority is  hereby  established. 

2.  The  principal  organs  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and  the 
Tribunal. 

Article  33 
The  permanent  seat  of  the  Authority  ahaU 

be  at . 

Article  33 
Each  Contracting  Party  shall  recognize  the 
Juridical  personality  of  the  Authority.  The 
legal  capacity,  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the  Authority  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
defined  in  the  Convention  on  the  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 
of  the  United  Nations. 

fl.  The  Asiembly 
Article  34 
1.  The  Assembly  shall  be  composed  of  all 
Contracting  Parties. 

2-  The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  shall 
be  convened .  The  Aseembly  shall  there- 
after be  convened  by  the  CouncU  at  leaet 
once  every  three  years  at  a  suitable  time 
and  place.  Extraordinary  sessions  of  the  As- 
sembly shall  be  convened  at  any  time  on  the 
call  of  the  CouncU.  or  the  Secretary -General 
of  the  Authority  at  the  request  ol  one-flfth 
of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

3.  At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  a  majority 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  Is  required  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

4.  In  the  Assembly  each  Contracting  Party 
shall  exercise  one  vote. 

5.  Decisions  of  the  Assembly  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  votmg.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Convention. 

Article  35 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Assembly 
shall  be  to: 

a.  Elect  Its  President  and  other  ofB<Mrs; 

b.  Elect  the  members  of  the  Cotincll  In 
accordance  with  Article  38; 

c.  Determine  lu  rules  of  procedure  and 
constitute  such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  con- 
siders necessary  or  desirable: 

d.  Require  the  submission  of  reports  from 
the  Council; 

e.  Take  action  on  any  matter  referred  to 
It  by  the  Council; 

t.  Approve  proposed  budgets  for  the  Au- 
thority, or  return  tbem  to  the  CouncU  for 
reconsideration  and  resubmission: 

g.  Approve  proposals  by  the  Council  for 
changes  in  the  allocation  of  the  net  Income 
of  the  Authority  within  the  limits  prescribed 
in  Appendix  D.  or  return  them  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  reconsideration  and  resubmission: 

h.  Consider  any  matter  within  the  scope  of 
this  Convention  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  CouncU  or  ContracUng  Parties  as  ap- 
propriate; 

l.  Delegate  such  of  Its  powers  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  to  the  CouncU  and 
revoke  or  modify  such  delegation  at  any 
time: 

J.  Consider  proposals  for  amendments  of 
this  Convention  in  accordance  with  Article 
76. 

C.  The  council 
ArUcle  30 

1.  The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty-four  Contracting  Parties  and  shall 
meet  as  often  as  necessary 

2.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  desig- 
nated or  elected  in  the  following  categories  t 

a.  The  six  most  industrially  advanced  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  be  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  AppendU  E: 


b.  Eighteen  additional  Contracting  Parties, 
of  which  at  least  twelve  shaU  be  developing 
cotmtrles,  shaU  be  elected  by  the  Assembly, 
taking  Into  account  the  need  for  equitable 
geographical  distribution. 

3.  At  least  two  of  the  twenty-four  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  landlocked  or 
shelf-locked  countries. 

4.  Elected  members  of  the  CouncU  shall 
hold  office  for  three  years  following  the  last 
day  of  the  Assembly  at  which  they  are  elected 
and  thereafter  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Designated  members  of  the  Council 
shall  hold  office  untU  replaced  In  accordance 
with  Appendix  E. 

5.  Representatives  on  the  Council  shall  not 
be  employees  of  the  Authority. 

Article  37 

1.  The  CouncU  shall  elect  Its  President  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 

3.  The  President  of  the  CouncU  may  be  a 
natlonsl  or  any  Contracting  Party,  but  may 
not  serve  during  his  term  of  ofllce  as  Its  rep- 
resentative In  the  Assembly  or  on  the  Coun- 


cU. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  no  vote. 

4.  The  President  shall : 

a.  Convene  and  conduct  meetings  of  the 
Council: 

b.  Carry  out  the  functions  assigned  to  him 
by  the  CouncU. 

ArUcle  38 
Decisions  by  the  Council  shall  require  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  all  its  members, 
including  a  majority  of  members  in  each 
of  the  two  categories  referred  to  in  paim- 
grapb  a  of  Article  36. 

Article  39 
Any  Contracting  Party  not  represented  on 
the  Council  may  participate,  without  a  vote, 
in  the  consideration  by  the  Council  or  any 
of   the   subsidiary   organs,  of   any   question 
which  II  of  partlctilar  Interest  to  It. 
Article  40 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  shall 
be  to: 

a.  Submit  annual  reports  to  the  Contract- 
ing Parties; 

b.  Carry  out  the  duties  specified  in  this 
Convention  and  any  duties  delegated  to  It  by 
the  Assembly; 

c  Determine  Its  rules  of  procedure: 

d.  Appoint  and  supervise  the  Commis- 
sions provided  for  in  this  Chapter,  establish 
procedxires  for  the  coordination  of  their  ac- 
tivities, and  determine  the  terms  of  ofllce  of 
their  members: 

e.  EstabUsh  other  subsidiary  organs,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable,  and  define  their 
duties; 

f.  Appoint  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
Authority  and  esubllsh  general  guidelines 
for  the  appointment  of  such  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary: 

g.  Submit  proposed  budgets  to  the  Assem- 
bly for  lU  approval,  and  supervise  their 
execution: 

h.  Submit  proposals  to  the  Assembly  Tor 
changes  in  the  allocation  of  the  net  income 
of  the  Authority  within  the  Umiu  prescribed 
in  Appendix  D; 

1.  Adopt  and  amend  Rules  and  Recom- 
mended Practices  in  accordance  with  Chap- 
ter V.  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Rules 
and  Recommended  Practices  Commission; 

J.  Issue  emergency  orders,  at  the  request  of 
any  Contracting  Party,  to  prevent  serious 
harm  to  the  marine  envlroiunent  arising  out 
of  any  exploration  or  exploitation  activity 
and  communicate  them  inunedlately  to  li- 
censees, and  Authorizing  and  Sponsoring 
Parties,  as  appropriate: 

k-  Establish  a  fund  to  provide  emergency 
relief  and  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
aster to  the  marine  environment  resulting 
from  exploration  or  exploitation  activities: 

1.  Establish  procedures  for  coordination 
between  the  international  Seabed  Resource 
Authority,  and  the  United  Nations.  lU  spe- 
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clallMd  agencies  and  other  international  or 
regional  organliatlons  concerned  with  the 
marine  environment: 

m.  Establish  or  support  such  international 
or  regional  centers,  through  or  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  International  and  regional 
organisations,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
mote study  and  research  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  and  to  train  nationals 
of  any  Contracting  Party  In  related  science 
and  the  technology  of  the  exploration  and 
exploitation,  taking  Into  account  the  special 
needs  of  developing  States  Parties  to  this 
Convention: 

n.  Authorize  and  approve  agreemenU  with 
a  Trustee  Party,  pursuant  to  Article  29,  under 
which  the  International  Seabed  Resource 
Authority  will  perform  some  or  all  of  the 
Trustee  Party's  functions. 
Article  41 

In  fm-thersnce  of  Article  6.  paragraph  2. 
of  this  Convention,  the  Council  may,  at  the 
request  of  any  Contracting  Party  and  taking 
into  account  the  special  needs  of  developing 
States  Parties  to  this  ConvenUon: 

a.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  any  Con- 
tracting Party  to  further  the  objectives  of 
this  Convention; 

b.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  any  Con- 
tracting Party  to  help  It  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  under  this  Conven- 
tion; 

c.  Assist  any  Contracting  Party  to  augment 
Its  capability  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trusteeship  Area. 

D.  The  commisstona 
Article  42 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Rules  and  Recommend- 
ed Practices  Commission,  an  Operations  Com- 
mission, and  an  International  Seabed  Boimd- 
ary  Review  Commission. 

2.  Each  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
five  to  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil from  among  persons  nominated  by  Con- 
tracting Parties.  The  CouncU  shall  invite  all 
Contracting  Parties  to  submit  nominations. 

3.  No  two  members  of  a  Commission  may 
be  nationals  of  the  same  State. 

4.  A  member  of  each  Commission  shall  be 
elected  its  President  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

6.  Each    Commission    shall    perform    the 
functions  specified  In  this  Convention  and 
such  other   functions  as  the  CouncU   may 
specify  from  time  to  time. 
Article  43 

1.  Members  of  the  Rules  and  Recommend- 
ed Practices  Commission  shall  have  suIUble 
qualifications  and  experience  In  seabed  re- 
sources management,  ocean  sciences,  mari- 
time safety,  ocean  and  marine  engineering, 
and  mining  and  mineral  technology  and 
practices.  They  shall  not  be  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Authority. 

2.  The  Rules  and  Recommended  Practices 
Commission  shall : 

a.  Consider,  and  recommend  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  adoption  Annexes  to  this  Convention 
In  accordance  with  Chapter  V; 

b.  Collect  from  and  communicate  to  Con- 
tracting Parties  Information  which  the  Com- 
mission considers  neecssary  and  useful  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions. 

Article  44 

1.  Members  of  the  Operations  Commission 
ShaU  have  suitable  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  seabed  resources, 
and  operation  of  marine  Installations,  equip- 
ment and  devices. 

2.  The  Operations  Commission  shall: 

a.  Issue  licenses  for  seabed  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation,  except  in  the  In- 
ternational Triwteeshlp  Area; 

b.  Supervise  the  operations  of  licensees 
In  cooperation  with  the  Trustee  or  Sponsor- 
ing Party,  as  appropriate,  but  shall  not  It- 
self engage  in  exploration  or  exploitation; 
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c.  Perform  such  funcUons  with  respect  to 
disputes  between  Contracting  Parties  as  are 
specified  In  Section  E  of  this  Chapter; 

d.  Initiate  proceedings  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion E  of  this  Chapter  for  alleged  vlolaUona 
of  this  Convention,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  proceedings  for  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion of  Ucenses; 

e.  Arrange  for  and  review  the  collection 
of  International  fees  and  other  forms  of 
payment; 

f.  Arrange  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  relating  to  Ucensed 
operations: 

g.  Supervise  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Authority  ptjrsuant  to  any  agree- 
ment between  a  TYustee  Party  and  the  Au- 
thority under  Article  29: 

h.  Issue  deep  drilling  permits. 
Article  46 

1.  Members  of  the  International  Seabed 
Boundary  Review  Commission  shall  have 
suitable  qualifications  and  experience  In  ma- 
rine hydrography,  bathymetry,  geodesy  and 
geology.  They  shall  not  be  full-time  employ- 
ees of  the  Authority. 

2.  The  International  Seabed  Boundary  Re- 
view Commission  shall : 

a.  Review  the  delineation  of  boundaries 
submitted  by  Contracting  Parties  In  accord- 
ance with  Articles  1  and  26  to  see  that  they 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion, negotiate  any  differences  with  Con- 
tracUng Parties,  and  If  these  differences  are 
not  resolved  Initiate  proceedings  before  the 
Tribunal  In  accordance  with  Section  E  of 
this  Chapter; 

b.  Make  recQpunendatlons  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  acocmlanoe  with.  Article 
30: 

c.  At  the  request  of  any  Contracting  Party, 
render  advice  on  any  boundary  question 
arising  under  this  Convention. 

S.  The  Tribunal 
Article  46 

1.  The  Tribunal  shall  decide  all  dispute* 
and  advise  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  this  Con- 
vention which  have  been  submitted  to  it  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention. In  its  decisions  and  advisory  opin- 
ions the  Tribunal  shall  also  apply  relevant 
principles  of  international   law. 

2.  Subject  to  an  authorization  under  Ar- 
ticle 96  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Trlbimal  may  request  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advi- 
sory opinion  on  any  question  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Article  47 

1.  The  Trlbimal  shall  be  composed  of  five, 
seven,  or  nine  independent  Judges,  who  shall 
possess  the  quaUflcations  required  In  their 
respective  countries  for  appointment  to  the 
highest  Judicial  offices,  or  shaU  be  lawyers 
especially  competent  In  matters  within  the 
scope  of  this  Convention.  In  the  Tribunal 
as  a  whole  the  representation  of  the  princi- 
pal legal  systems  of  the  world  shall  be  as- 
sured. 

a.  No  two  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
may  be  nationals  of  the  same  State. 

Article  46  ♦ 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  be  entitled 
to  nominate  candidates  for  membership  on 
the  Tribunal.  The  Council  shall  elect  the 
Tribunal  from  a  list  of  these  nominations. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be 
elected  for  nine  years  and  may  be  re-elected, 
provided  however,  that  the  CotmcU  may 
establish  procedures  for  staggered  terms 
Should  such  procedtires  be  esubUahed,  the 
Judges  whose  terms  are  to  expire  In  less  than 
nine  years  shall  be  choaen  by  lots  drawn  by 
the  Secretary -General. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  ahaU  con- 
tinue to  (Uacbarge  their  duties  until  their 


places  have  been  flUed.  Though  replaced,  tb«y 
shall  finish  any  cases  which  they  may  have 
begtm. 

4.  A  member  of  the  Tribunal  tmable  to 
perform  his  duties  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
Council  on  *he  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

6.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  Coimcll  ahall 
elect  a  successor  who  shall  hold  office  for  the 
remainder  of  his  predecessor's  term. 
Article  49 

The  Tribunal  shall  establish  Its  rules  of 
procedure:  elect  Its  President;  appoint  tta 
Registrar  and  determine  his  duties  and 
terms  of  service;  and  adopt  regulations  for 
the  appointment  of  the  remainder  of  Its  staff. 
Article  60 

1.  Any  Contracting  Party  which  considers 
that  another  Contracting  Party  has  failed 
to  fulflU  any  of  ite  obligations  under  this 
Convention  may  bring  Its  complaint  before 
the  Tribunal. 

3.  Before  a  Contracting  Party  InsUtutei 
such  proceedings  before  the  Tribunal  It  shall 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Operations  Com- 
mission. 

3.  The  Operations  Commission  shaU  de- 
Uver  a  reasoned  opinion  In  writing  after  the 
Contracting  Pajlies  concerned  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  both  to  submit  their 
own  oases  and  to  reply  to  each  other's  case. 

4.  If  the  Contracting  Party  accused  of  a 
violation  does  not  comply  with  the  terms  of 
such  opinion  within  the  period  laid  down  by 
the  Conunlaslon,  the  other  Party  concerned 
may  bring  the  matter  before  the  Tribunal. 

6.  If  the  Commission  has  not  given  an 
opinion  within  a  period  of  three  months  from 
the  date  when  the  matter  was  brought  before 
It,  either  Party  concerned  may  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Trlbimal  without  waiting 
fiulher  for  the  opinion  of  the  Commisalon. 
ArUcle  61 
1.  Whenever  the  Operations  Commisalon. 
acting  on  its  own  inttiatave  or  at  the  requeot 
of  any  licensee,  considers  that  a  Contracting 
Party  or  a  licensee  has  faUed  to  fulflU  any 
of  ita  obligations  under  this  Convention,  It 
shall  Issue  a  reasoned  opinion  In  writing  on 
the  matter  after  giving  audi  party  the  op- 
[K>rtunity  to  submit  lt«  comments. 

3.  If  the  party  concerned  does  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  such  opinion  within  the 
period  laid  down  by  the  Commission,  the 
latter  may  bring  a  cocnplalnt  before  t2ie 
TrtbunaJ. 

Article  52 
1.  If  the  Tttbunal  finds  that  a  Contracting 
Party  or  a  Ucensee  has  failed  to  fuiflU  any 
of  its  obligations  under  this  Convention,  such 
party  shall  take  the  measures  rc»quired  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  Judgment  of  tlw 
Tribunal. 

3.  When  appropriate,  the  Tribunal  may  de- 
cide that  the  Contracting  Party  or  the  li- 
censee who  has  failed  to  fulfUl  its  obUgatioos 
under  this  Convention  shall  pay  to  the  Au- 
thority a  fljie  orf  not  more  than  •1.000  for 
each  day  of  the  offense,  or  shall  pay  damages 
to  the  other  party  concerned,  or  borth. 

3.  In  the  event  the  Tribunal  deterxolnee 
that  a  Uc«nsee  has  oonunltted  a  gross  and 
persistent  vlcdatlon  of  the  provisions  of  tiUa 
Convention  and  has  not  within  a  reasonable 
time  brxyught  his  operations  Into  compliance, 
tiie  Council  may.  as  appropriate,  either  re- 
voke his  license  or  request  that  the  Trustee 
Party  revoke  It.  The  licensee  shall  not.  how- 
ever, be  deprived  of  his  Ucenae  If  his  actions 
were  directed  by  a  Trustee  or  Spooaorlng 
Party. 

Article  53 
If  disputes  under  Articles  1,  36  and  30 
have  not  been  resolved  by  the  time  and 
methods  specified  In  those  Articles,  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Boundary  Review  Com- 
mission shall  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Tribunal. 
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Article  M 

1.  Any  OoatrftcUog  Party  which  questlooa 
tha  legality  of  me*suTee  taken  by  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Rule*  and  PracUcas  Cnmrniwlon.  the 
Operations  ComznlBslon,  or  the  Seabed 
Boundary  Review  CommlaBlon  on  the  grounds 
oX  a  vloUUon  at  thl»  Convention,  lack  of 
jurtedlcilon.  tnlrin^ment  of  Important  pro- 
oedunJ  rules,  unreasonablenees.  cr  mlauee 
of  p«were.  may  bring  Hie  matter  toefont  the 
TYlbunal, 

2.  Any  person  may.  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  bring  a  oomplalnt  to  the  Tribunal 
with  regard  to  ■  decision  directed  to  that 
person,  or  a  decision  which,  although  tn  the 
form  of  a  rule  or  a  declalon  directed  to  an- 
other person,  li  of  direct  concern  to  ttie 
complainant. 

3.  The  proceedings  provided  for  In  this 
Arttcte  shall  be  instituted  within  a  period  of 
two  months,  dattng.  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  from  the  publication  of  the  measure 
concerned  oe  from  Its  notification  to  the 
complainant,  or.  in  default  thereof,  from  the 
day  on  which  the  latter  learned  of  It. 

4.  If  the  Tttbunal  considers  the  appeal 
well-founded.  It  should  declare  the  measure 
ooncemcd  to  be  null  and  void,  and  shall  de- 
cide to  what  extent  the  annulment  shall  hare 
retroactive  appUcatloc 

ArUcle  55 

1.  The  organ  reapondlble  for  a  measure  de- 
clared null  and  void  by  the  Tribunal  shall  be 
required  to  take  the  neceesary  steps  to  com- 
ply with  the  Ti-lbunal's  Judgment. 

3.  When  appropriate,  the  Tribunal  may  re- 
quire that  the  Authority  repair  or  pay  for 
any  damage  caused  by  iw  organs  or  by  lu 
officials  111  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Article  56 

When  a  case  pending  before  a  court  or  tri- 
bunal of  one  of  the  Contracting  Parties  raises 
a  question  of  the  Interpretation  of  this  Con- 
vention or  of  the  validity  or  interpretation 
of  measures  taken  by  an  organ  of  the  Au- 
thority, the  court  or  tribunal  concerned  may 
request  the  Tribunal  to  give  Its  advice  there- 
on. 

Article  57 

The  Tribunal  shall  also  be  competent  to 
decide  any  dispute  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  Convention  submitted  to 
It  pursuant  to  an  sgreement.  license,  or  con- 
tract. 

Article  58 

If  a  Contracting  Party  falls  to  perform  the 
obligations  incumbent  upon  It  under  a  Judg- 
ment rendered  by  the  Tribunal,  the  other 
Party  to  the  case  may  have  recourse  to  the 
Council,  which  shall  decide  upon  measures  to 
be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  Judgment.  When 
appropriate,  the  Council  may  decide  to  sus- 
pend temporarily.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
rights  under  this  Convention  of  the  Party 
failing  to  perform  its  obligations,  without 
impairing  the  tigbu  of  licensees  who  have 
not  contributed  to  the  failure  to  perform 
such  obligations.  The  extent  of  such  a  sus- 
pension should  be  related  to  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  violation. 
Article  60 

In  any  case  In  which  the  Council  Issues  an 
order  in  emergency  circumsiancee  to  prevent 
serious  harm  lo  the  marine  environment,  any 
directly  affected  Contracting  Party  may  re- 
quest Immediate  renew  by  the  Tribunal, 
which  shall  promptly  either  confirm  or  sus- 
pend the  application  of  the  emergency  order 
pending  the  decision  of  the  case. 
Article  00 

Any  organ  of  the  International  Seabed  Re- 
source Authority  may  request  the  Tribunal 
to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  ques- 
tion connected  with  Che  subject  matter  of 
this  Convention. 


F.  The  Secretariat 
Arucle  61 
The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary- 
General  and  such  staff  as  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  may  require.  The 
Secretary -General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  from  among  persons  nominated  by 
Contracting    Parties.    He    shall    serve    for    a 
term  of  six  years,  and  may  be  reappointed. 
Article  63 
The  Secret ary-Oeneral  shall: 

a.  Be  the  chief  administrative  officer  ot 
the  International  Seabed  Resource  Author- 
ity, and  act  In  that  capacity  In  all  meetings 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council; 

b.  Report  to  the  Assembly  and  the  CoioncU 
on  the  work  of  the  International  Seabed 
Resource  Authority: 

c.  Collect,  publish  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation which  will  contribute  to  mankind's 
knowledge  of  the  seabed  and  Its  resources: 

d.  Perform  Bucb  other  functions  as  are 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Assembly  or  the 
Council. 

Article  63 

1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  gov- 
ernment or  from  any  other  external  author- 
ity. They  shall  refrain  from  any  action 
which  mlgbt  reflect  on  their  position  as 
International  officials  responsible  only  to  the 
International  Seabed  Resource  Authority. 

2.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  re^>ect 
the  exclusively  International  character  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  staff  and  shall  not  seek  to  Influence 
tbem  in  the  discharge  of  their  reeponsl- 
bUitles. 

Article  64 

1.  The  staff  of  the  International  Seabed 
Resource   Authority   shall   be    appointed   by 

the    Secretary- General    under    the    generai 
guidelines  established  by  the  Council. 

2.  Appropriate  staffs  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  various  organs  of  the  Authority  as 
required. 

3-  The  paramount  consideration  In  the 
employment  of  the  staff  and  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  of  serrtce  shall 
be  the  aeceeslty  of  securing  the  highest 
standards  of  efficiency,  competence,  and  in- 
tegrity. Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  Im- 
portance of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide 
a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

C.  Conflicts  of  Interest 
ArUcle  95 

No  representative  to  the  Assembly  or  the 
Council  nor  any  member  of  the  Tribunal. 
Commtfielons.  subsidiary  organs  (other  t)T.n 
advisory  bodies  or  consultants),  or  the  Sec- 
retariat, shall,  while  serving  as  such  a  rep- 
resentative or  member,  be  actively  associated 
with  or  flnanclally  Interested  In  any  of  the 
operations  of  any  enterprise  concerned  with 
exploration  or  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  International  Seabed  Area. 
CBAPTxa  V.  atTTJEs  AKD  azcoMuzMiirD  paAcncxs 
Article  66 

1.  Rules  and  Recommended  Practices  are 
contained  In  Annexes  to  this  Convention. 

2.  Annexes  shall  be  consistent  with  this 
Convention,  its  Appendices,  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto.  Any  Contracting  Party  may 
challenge  an  Annex,  an  amendment  to  an 
Annex,  or  any  of  their  provisions,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary,  unreasonable 
or  constitutes  a  misuse  of  powers,  by  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Tribunal  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  54. 

3.  Annezee  shall  be  adopted  and  amended 
In  accordance  with  Article  67.  Those  Annexes 
adopted  along  with  this  Convention,  If  any, 
may  be  amended  in  aooordanoe  with  Article 
67. 


Article  67 

The    Annexes    to    this    Convention    and 

amendments     to    such     Annexes    shall     be 

adopted   in  accordance   with   the  following 

procedure : 

a.  They  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Rules 
and  Recommended  Practices  Commission  and 
submitted  to  the  Contracting  Parties  for 
comments; 

b.  After  receiving  the  comments,  the  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  a  revised  text  of  the 
Annex  or  amendments  thereto: 

c.  The  text  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  which  shall  adopt  it  or  return  It  to 
the  Commission  for  further  study: 

d.  If  the  CouncU  adopts  the  text.  It  shall 
submit  It  to  the  Contracting  Parties; 

e.  The  Annex  or  an  amendment  thereto 
shall  become  effective  within  three  months 
after  Its  submission  to  the  Contracting 
Parties,  or  at  the  end  of  such  longer  period 
of  time  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  more  then  one-third  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  register  their  disap- 
proval with  the  Authority; 

f.  The  Secretary -Oeneral  shall  Immediately 
notify  all  Contracting  States  of  the  coming 
Into  force  of  any  Annex  or  amendment 
thereto. 

Article  68 

1  Annexes  .shall  be  limited  to  the  Rules 
and  Recommmded  Practices  necessary  to: 

a.  Fix  the  level,  basis,  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures for  determining  International  fees 
and  other  forms  of  payment,  within  the 
ranges  specified  in  Appendix  A: 

b-  Establish  work  requlremeots  within  the 
ranges  specified  in  Appendices  A  and  B: 

c.  &tabllsh  criteria  for  defining  technical 
and  financial  competence  of  appUc&nu  for 
licenses: 

d.  Assure  that  all  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion activities,  and  all  deep  drilling,  are 
conducted  with  strict  and  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  human  life  and 
safety  and  of  the  marine  environment: 

e.  Protect  living  marine  organisms  from 
damage  arising  from  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation activities: 

f.  Prevent  or  reduce  to  acceptable  limits 
interference  arising  from  exploration  and 
exploitation  activities  with  other  uses  and 
tisers  of  the  marine  environment; 

g.  Assure  safe  deeign  and  construction  of 
fixed  exploration  and  exploitation  Instal- 
lations and  equipment: 

h.  Facilitate  search  and  rescue  services.  In- 
cluding assistance  to  aqtianauts.  and  the  re- 
porting of  accidents; 

1.  Prevent  unnecessary  waste  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  from  the  seabed; 

J.  Standardize  the  measurement  of  water 
depth  and  the  definition  of  other  natural 
features  pertinent  to  the  determination  of 
the  precise  location  of  International  Seabed 
Area  boundaries: 

k.  Prescribe  the  form  In  which  Contract- 
ing Parties  shall  describe  their  boundaries 
and  the  kinds  of  information  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  them; 

1.  Encourage  uniformity  In  seabed  map- 
ping and  charting: 

m.  Facilitate  the  management  of  a  part 
of  the  international  trusteeship  area  pur- 
suant to  any  agreement  between  a  Trtutee 
Party  and  the  Authority  under  Article  39; 

n.  Establish  and  prescribe  conditions  for 
the  use  of  international  marine  parks  and 
preserves: 

3.  Application  of  any  Rule  or  Recom- 
mended Practice  may  be  limited  as  to  dura- 
tion or  geographic  area,  but  without  dls- 
crlnunatlon  against  any  Contracting  Party 
or  licensee. 

Article  eg 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  collabo- 
rate with  each  other  and  the  approfirlata 
Commission  in  securing  the  highest  prac- 
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.     ^  *     «.#^™»ft,  in  r-cniiations.      aoolv  Within  one  year  after  this  Convention     been  approved   by   the  CouncU   and  a  two- 

ttcable  degree  of_unlform^ty  in  i^aUons^      ^PPj?  *i^^,„^  {„^  ...  contructlnE  Party      thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  shall   be  sub- 


standards,  procedures  and  organizations  in 
relation  to  the  matUrs  covered  by  Article  68 
in  order  to  facUltate  and  Improve  seabed  re- 
sources explorauon  and  exploiutlon. 
Article  70 
Aimexes  and  amendments  thereto  shall 
take  into  account  existing  IntemaUonal 
agreements  and.  where  appropriate,  shall  be 
prepared  in  oollaboratlon  with  other  compe- 
tent international  organizations.  In  par- 
ticular, existing  IntemaUonal  agreements 
and  regulations  relating  to  safety  ot  life  at 
sea  shall  be  respected. 

Article  71 
1.  Except   as   otherwise   provided   in   this 
Convention,   the  Annexes  and  amendments 
thereto    adopted    by    the    Council    shaU    be 
binding  on  all  Contracting  Parties. 

3.  Recommended  Practices  shaU  have  no 
binding  effect. 

Article  73 
Any  Contracting  Party  beUevlng  tt»»t  » 
provision  of  an  Annex  or  an  amendment 
thereto  cannot  be  reasonably  applied  because 
of  special  circumstance*  may  seek  a  waiver 
from  the  Operations  Commission  and  if  such 
vralver  is  not  granted  within  three  months. 
It  may  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  within  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  two  months. 

cBAFTxa  VI.   raANsmoN 
Article  73 
I    There  shall  be  due  protection  for  the 
Integrity  of  investments  made  In  the  Inter- 
national Seabed  Area  prior  to  the   coming 
into  force  of  this  ConvenUon. 

3.  All    authorizations    by    a    Contracting 


enters  Into  force  for  the  Contracilng  Party 
oonoemed.  but  in  no  event  more  than  five 
years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

6.  Until  converted  Into  new  licenses  under 
paragraph  3.  all  authorisations  issued  on  or 
after  July  l,  1970.  to  exploit  the  mineral 
resouroBB  of  the  International  Seabed  Area 
shall  have  the  same  status  as  authorizations 
under  paragraph  2.  Five  years  after  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Convention  all  such  au- 
thorizations not  converted  Into  new  licenses 
under  paragraph  3  shall  be  null  and  void. 

6.  Any  Contracting  Party  that  has  author- 
laed  actlvltlee  within  the  International  Se*r 
bed  Area  after  July  1.  1070.  but  before  this 
Convention  has  entered  into  force  for  such 
Party,  shall  compensate  the  licensee  for  any 
Investment  loesee  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention. 
Article  74 

1.  The  membwablp  of  the  Trlbimal.  the 
Commlselons.  and  the  Secretariat  shall  be 
maintained  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
the  tasks  being  performed. 

2-  In  the  period  before  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  acquires  Income 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  Its  administra- 
tive expensea  the  Authority  may  borrow  funds 
for  the  payment  of  those  expenses.  The  Con- 
tracting Parties  agree  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  requests  by  the  Authority 
for  such  loans. 

CHApm  vn.  DETiNrnoKs 
Article  75 

Unless  another  meaning  restilta  from  the 
context  of  a  particular  provlsloa,  the  follow- 


mitted  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  for  ratification  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  processes. 
It  shall  come  Into  force  when  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  m- 
cludmg  each  of  the  six  States  designated 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  3(a)  of  Article  86 
at  the  time  the  CouncU  approved  the  amend- 
menu.  Amendmenu  shall  not  apply  retro- 
actively. 

Article  77 

I.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw 
from  this  Convention  by  a  written  notifica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Secretary-General.  The 
Secretary-General  shall  promptly  Inform  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  of  any  such  with- 
drawal. 

3.  The  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the 
Secretary -General  of  the  notification. 

CHAPrXX   ZX.    riNAt.   GLSTTSn 

Article  78 
hprmnoxx  a.  ttrms  and  raoccDumiB  afplttko 

TO  AU.  UCTNSES  IW  THE  IKTXaNSTIOHAI.  ■«*- 
BSD  aaxa 

i.  Acticltlei  requiring  a  licence  or  a  permit 
/J.  Pursuant  to  Article  13  of  this  Conven- 
tion, all  exploration  and  exploitation  opera- 
tions In  the  International  Seabed  Area  which 
have  as  their  principal  or  ultimate  purpose 
the  discovery  or  appraisal,  and  exploitation, 
of  mineral  deposiu  shall  be  licensed. 
12.  There  shall  be  two  categories  of  U- 


»  Ut  1  . rtHrmmeril  r^urces  of  the     Ing  definitions  shall  apply: 

l^%^rLT:^^^^vrt't       ^.    -Convention-  refers  to  all  provisions  of 
July    1,    1970.    shall    be   continued    without 


change'  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Convention  provided  that: 

a  Actlvltlee  pursuant  to  such  authorlxa- 
uona  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  con- 
ducted In  accorxlance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  ConvenUon; 

b  New  actlvltlee  under  such  pre\ious  au- 
thorization which  are  begun  after  the  com- 
ing Into  force  of  this  Convention  shall  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  provisions  of  this 
ConvenUon  regarding  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  safety  and  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment and  the  avoidance  of  unjustifiable 
interference  with  other  uses  of  the  marine 
environment; 

c  Upon  the  expiration  or  relinquishment 
of  such  authorizations,  or  upon  their  revoca- 
Uon  by  the  authorizing  Party,  the  provisions 
of  this  ConvenUon  shall  become  fully  ap- 
plicable to  any  exploration  or  exploitation  of 
resources  remaining  in  the  areas  Included  in 
such  authorizations: 

d  Conuacllng  Parties  shall  pay  to  the 
International  Seabed  Resource  Authority. 
with  respect  to  such  authorizations,  produc- 
tion payments  provided  for  under  this  Con- 
vention. 

3  A  Contracting  Party  which  has  author- 
ized exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  International  Seabed  Area  on  or  after 
July  1,  1070,  shall  be  bound,  at  the  request 
of  the  person  so  authorized,  either  to  issue 
new  licenses  under  this  ConvenUon  In  Its 
capacity  as  a  Trustee  Party,  or  to  sponsor  the 
application  of  the  person  so  authorized  to 
receive  new  licenses  from  the  IntemaUonal 
Seabed  Resource  Authority.  Such  new  license 
Issued  by  a  Trustee  Party  shall  include  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  lU  previous 
authorization,  provided  that  such  license 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  Conven- 
tion, and  provided  further  that  the  Ttustee 
Party  shall  itself  be  responsible  for  comply- 
ing with  Increased  obligations  resulting  from 
the  application  of  this  Convention,  includ- 
ing fees  and  other  payments  required  by  this 
Convention. 

4.  The    provisions    of    paragraph    3    shall 


and    amendments    to    this    Convention.    Its 
Appendices,  and  Its  Annexes. 

3.  "Trustee  Party"  refera  to  the  Contract- 
ing Party  exercising  trusteeahlp  functions  in 
that  port  of  the  International  Trusteeahlp 
Area  off  Its  coast  In  acoordance  with  Chapter 
UL 

3.  "Sponsoring  Party"  refer*  to  a  Contract- 
ing Party  which  sponsora  an  appllcaUcm  for 
a  license  or  permit  before  the  IntenaatVonal 
Seabed  Resource  Authority.  The  term  "spon- 
sor" Is  used  in  this  context. 

4.  "Authorizing  Party"  refers  to  a  Con- 
tracting Party  authorizing  any  activity  in 
the  International  Seabed  Area,  including  a 
Trustee  Party  issuing  exploration  or  exploi- 
tation licensee.  The  term  "authorize"  Is  used 
in  this  context.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel,  the 
term  "Authorizing  Party"  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  State  of  Its  nationality. 

5.  "Operating  Party"  refera  to  a  Contract- 
ing Party  which  itself  explores  or  exploits 
the  natural  resources  of  the  International 
Seabed  Area. 

6.  "Licensee"  refers  to  a  State,  group  of 
Statea,  or  natural  or  Jurldlclal  person  hold- 
ing a  license  for  exploration  or  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  International 
Seabed  Area. 

7.  "Exploration"  refers  to  any  operation  in 
the  International  Seabed  Area  which  has  as 
its  principal  or  ultimate  purpose  the  discov- 
ery aj>^  appraisal,  or  exploitation,  of  mineral 
deposits,  and  does  not  refer  to  sclentUic  re- 
search. The  term  does  not  refer  to  similar 
actlvitle*  when  imdertaken  pursuant  to  an 
exploitation  Ucense. 

8.  "Deep  drlUlng"  refers  to  any  form  of 
drtUlng  or  excavation  in  the  International 
Seabed  Area  deeper  than  300  meters  below 
the  surface  of  the  seabed. 

0.  "landlocked  or  shelf-locked  country" 
refers  to  a  Contracting  Party  which  ta  not  a 
Trustee  Party. 

cHAPTta  vtn.   Axannasrr  ajto  wTTHoaAwai, 
Article  76 

Any  propCMwd  amendment  to  this  Conven- 
tion or   the  appendices  thereto  which  has 


(a)  A  non-exclusive  exploration  license 
shall  authorize  geophysical  and  geochemlcal 
measurements,  and  bottom  san^llng,  for  the 
purposes  of  exploration.  This  license  shall  not 
be  restricted  as  to  area  and  shall  grant  no 
exclusive  right  to  exploration  nor  any  prefer- 
ential right  In  applying  for  an  exploitation 
license.  It  shall  be  valid  for  two  yeare  follow- 
ing the  date  of  Its  issuance  and  shall  be  re- 
newable for  successive  two-year  periods. 

(b)  An  exploitation  license  shall  authorize 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  one  of  the 
groups  of  minerals  deGcrlt>ed  In  section  6  in  a 
^)ecLfled  area.  The  exploitation  Ucense  sh^I 
Include  the  exclusive  right  to  und«take  deep 
drilling  and  other  forms  of  subsurfaoe  entry 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  exploltar- 
tton  of  minerals  described  In  paragraphs  b.l 
(a)  and  6.1(c).  The  license  shall  be  for  a 
limited  period  and  ahaU  expire  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  If  no  commercial  production 
is  achieved. 

1.3.  The  rtgbt  to  undertake  deep  diUUng 
for  exploration  or  exploitation  ataakU  tw 
granted  only  under  an  exploitation  UoedMe. 

1.4.  Deep  drlUli^  for  purposes  otber  than 
explorauon  or  exploitation  of  teaibed  min- 
eral ahall  be  authorized  under  a  deep-dxtll- 
ing  permit  Issued  at  no  charge  by  tbe  Inter- 
national Seabed  Resource  Auttiarlty,  pro- 
vided tliat: 

(a)  The  application  Is  aoootnpanled  by  a 
statement  from  the  Sponsoring  Party  certi- 
fying as  to  the  applicant's  technical  com- 
pebenoe  and  accepting  Uablllty  for  any  dam- 
ages that  may  result  from  such  drilling; 

(b)  The  application  for  such  a  permit  Is 
acoocnpanled  by  a  description  of  the  location 
proposed  for  suoh  boles,  by  selsmograms  and 
other  pertinent  information  on  the  geology 
in  the  vlolnity  of  the  proposed  drilling  sites, 
and  by  a  description  of  the  equipment  and 
prooedures  to  be  utUlaed; 

(c)  The  propcaed  drilling,  Inoludlng  the 
methods  and  equipment  to  be  utUlaed.  oom- 
pUee  with  tbe  requirements  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  Is  judged  by  the  Authority  not  to 
poae  an  imoontroUable  haard  to  faxnnan 
safety,  property,  and  tiie  environment; 

(d)  The  proposed  drllUng  is  either  not 
within  an  area  already  under  an  exploitattoa 
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iK^iiM  or  Is  not  oblecWd  to  by  the  bolder  of  (al  Fluids  or  minerals  extracted  m  a  fluid     minerals  described   In  paragraph  S.I  lb)    of 

S^U«lL^      Objectea  to  oy  tne  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^   ^  ^^^^   nitrogen.  Mr-      Appendix  A;  W-tlO  per  square  kilometer  for 

lel  The  applicant  agreee  to  make  aialUble  bon  dloude,  water,  geothermal  energy,  eul-     the  category  of  minerals  described  In  para- 

oromotly  the  geologic  Infonnallon  obtained  fur  and  saline  minerals.                                        graph  S_l(cl. 

JS^suLi  dnuwg  £  the  Authority  and  the  Ibl    Manganwe-oxld.  nodules  and  other         6.2.  The  rat«i  In  paragraph  6.1  shaU  In- 

r«>wi,^                 ^  minerals  at  the  surface  of  the  seabed.                 crease  at  the  rate  of  lO'l  per  annum,  cal- 

cnerolJiceiueDroceitures  (c)  Other  minerals.  Including  category  (bl      culated  on  the  original  base  rental  fee.  for 

i.  ue~eriu  .u,^  «c  ,,  mineral*  that  occur  beneath  the  surface  of     the  first  ten  ye«»  after  the  third  year,  and 

2.1.  An  AuthorlMng  or  aponaorlng  *»rty  ^^  seabed  and  metaUtferous  muds.                     shall  Increase  30%  per  annum  for  the  fol- 

shall    certify    the    operator  s    flnanolal    and  5  ;   jm  exploitation  license  shall  be  Issued      lowing  two  years,  calculated  on  the  original 

technical  competence  and  shall  require  the  ^^  ^  specific  area  of  the  seabed  and  aubeoU      base  rental  fee. 

operator  to  confonn  U)  the  rulee  proiTslons  verocaily  below  It,  hereinafter  referred  to  as         6.3.  After   commercial   production   begins, 

and  procedures  ^ledfled  under  the  teims  01  ^    -block".    The    methods   for   defining   the     the  annual  rental  fee  shall  he  »S.00O-«25,00fl 

the  license.  boundaries  of  blocks,  and  of  portions  thereof,     per  block,  regardless  of  block  sue. 

2  2.  Each  AuthorlUng  or  Sponsoring  PMty  jjuji  be  specified  In  an  Annex.                                      6.4.  The  rental   fee  shaU   be  payable   an- 

shall   formulate   procedures  to  ensure  that  jj  ^^  ^^  category  dMcxlbed  In  paragraph     nually    In    advance   to   the   Authoruang   or 

appllcauons  tor  licenses  are  handled  cipe-  5  j(^)  ,be  block  shall  be  approximately  500     Sponsoring  Party  which  shall  forward  a  por- 

dioously  and  fairly.  square  kllometeia.   which  ahall  be  reduced     tlon  |a  figure  between  SO--  and  eeV,%  wlU 

2  3.  Any  Aulhonung  or  Sponsoring  Party  ^^  ^  quarter  of  a  block  when  ptoducUon  be-  be  Inserted  herel  of  the  fees  to  the  Author- 
wblch  conalden  that  It  Is  unable  to  exercise  g^,  j.^^  exploitation  license  shall  apply  to  ity.  The  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party 
appropriate  supervision  over  operatora  au-  ^^^  mare  than  one  block,  but  exploitation  may  require  the  oper»tor  to  pay.  and  may 
thorlzed  or  sponsored  by  It  In  accordance  ii(^n£ea  to  a  rectangle  containing  as  many  retain,  an  additional  rental  fee,  not  to  exceed 
with  this  Convenuon  shall  be  permitted  to  qb  ig  contiguous  blocks  may  be  token  out  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  pur- 
authortae  or  spor.ior  operators  only  If  their  unaer  a  single  certificate  and  reduced  by  suant  to  pvagraphs  6.1-6.3.  Ui  help  cover 
operations  are  supervised  by  the  Internatlon-  tt^^e  quarters  to  a  number  of  blocks,  a  sin-  the  administration  expenses  of  that  Party. 
al  Seabed  Beeouroc  Authority  pureuanl  to  an  ^^  block,  or  a  portion  of  a  single  block  when  ^  ^  Requirements 
agreement  between  the  Authorizing  or  Spon-  production  begins.  The  relinquishment  re-  ,  ,  .^.  .  .,  TV  „  „,.,  „,„.„, 
Srlng  Party  and  the  International  Seabed  ^uirement  shall  not  apply  to  licenses  Issued  Si-  ?"<>■•  '<>  "'»'"'°K  '^'^"""'JI^'T 
Heeource  Authority.  In  such  event  fees  and  ?„  a„^  of  one  quarter  of  a  block  or  less.  "oh-  the  operator  shall  depos  t  a  work  re- 
rentals  notmallv  payable  to  the  Intemanon-  5  <.  jj,  t^e  category  described  In  para-  qulrement  fee  or  post  a  sufllclent  bond  for 
al  Seabed  Resource  Authority  will  be  In-  gr,pi,  51,6)  the  block  ahall  be  approxl-  that  amount,  for  each  license  at  the  oegm- 
creased  appropriately  to  offset  Its  supervisory  niately  40,000  square  kilometers,  which  shall     hlng  of  each  year. 

■^"         ,      proc^t  es  p^^-rrh^ns-ssr^i'iorta^ruSSi  j^.r^,jT^'z.Tszi^iL:nnZ: 

3^  Exploration  "^'^'^°^\"^  LTappTy  S^not  S^  tSl"™^ 'mocTb"^      cordanc.  with  the  following  schedule: 

3.1  AllappUcaaonaforexptoraacmll«n««  exploitation  licenses  to  a  rectangle  contain-              Parayraph  SJ(fl)   ond   (c)    mlntraU 

j^  for  their  renewal  ahallbea«ompanlri  u,^  „  ,^y  „  ,o„r  contiguous  blocks  may      ^ears:                                   Amount,  per  mnum 

by  a  fee  of  from  »'O0Jf  »'„^„?' 'P'^^'?  be  taken  out  under  a  .Ingle  certificate  and      "j  „  5 r  *30. 000 

an  Annex  and  a  "f^P f™  °'^'^"°°  reduced  to  a  single  block,  or  to  a  portion          J  ^  Jo;.." - J80.000 

of  the  general  area  to  be  investigated  and  toe  „,  ^  yi.  Mock  comprising  one-tourth  their         ,,  to  15                   -—      200.000 

kinds  Of  .ctlvltl«  to  be  undena!«n^A  por-  ^^^  J^^  ^^^^  proSuctKi  begins.  The  re-          "  '°  '*-— : 

Uon  la  figure  between  50  .  5°°  "'7^'r  llnqulshment  requirement  shall  not  apply  to                                                                        2,000.000 

belnaertolherel  of  the  fee  ahaU  be  forwart-  ..^          lM^ita  for  areas  of  one  quarter  of                                        ,.  ,.,^.       .         , 

ed  by  the  AuthorlMng  or  Sponsoring  Party  , "1^  „  les,                                                                          Parntnph  SJ(b)  minemli 

to  the  Authority  together  with  a  copy  of  the  sji^   the   category    described    In    para-     Tears:                                X mounts  per  nnnum 

application                                                      ^ graph    S.Kcl    the    block   shall    be   approxl-          1  to  2 $30,000 

3.2.  The  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party  2«ely  600   square   kUometers.   which  shall          3  to  10 120,000 

shall  transmit  to  the  Authority  the  deecrlp-  ^^  reduced   to  one  eighth  of  a  block  when          II  to  IS 800.000 

tlon  referred  to  In  partigraph  3  1  and  It*  as-  p^j^uctlon  begins.  Each  license  shall  ^>ply                                                                      7 

soranoe  chat  the  actlvltleo  WIU  not  be  harm-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^  explolta-                                                                        3. 000. 000 

ful  to  the  marine  »f 'J^'^'i'V,,.^^  p,j„  tlon   licenses  10  as  many  as  8  contiguous         ^     minimum  annual  work  requirement 

3  J.  The  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  „„^,^  ^  „^^,  ^^.          '^     „,         ,      ^j^^  ^^,  ^"Jn  ^     „- 

r^  "^"'^iSfo^S^c^LTf^'noTloT.'-  "flcate  and  reduced  to  a  smg.e  block,  or  to     ^"^r.^r^'t^i^n  „f  the  above   .0  be  spe^fied 

retain  an  additional  "cense  fee  not  "  "  »  portion  of  a  single  block  comprising  one      f         Annex. 

ceed  »3.000,  to  hel*«.ver  the  «Imlnlst«tlve  ^^^^^  ^^,^  ^^^  „^   ,^,^  production  be-      '"5^  ^°  work  requirement  fee  .shall  be  re- 

"?!,°^^L^i™r\2.n«.  shall  not  be  re-  K""   '^'  fellnqulshment  sb>U  not  apply  to      ,      ^^j  to  the  operator  upon  receipt  of  proof 

n^ldm'thTe  entt'S^,;^hrfaS:d'S  ''~^   ■""«•   '^  ""  -^hth  of  a  block     by  the  Authorizing  Party  or  S^nsortng  Party 

^^lisactlvltleauTer  the  Prior  l^n«  ^TAppIlcafons  for  exploitation  license.     S^^e'i'p.S^^m  SriTpltluo^  Spe'n" 

U,  tje  provisions  of  thU  convention  or  to  the  ^^  be  f «  area,  smaller  than  the  maximum      Xe'^r  o^land^e^  or  pmcesf  r^^h 

oondlUons  of  the  license.  stated  above.                                                             and  equipment  purchase  or  oil -site  construc- 

4.  Exploitation  ttcensea — procedures  57.  operators  may  at  any  time  relinquish      ^j^^   ^ort   directly   related   to   the   licensed 

4.1.  All  applications  for  explolt*Uon  11-  rights  to  all  or  part  of  the  licensed  area.  block  or  group  of  blocks  .ihall  be  considered 
cenaee  shall  b«  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  from  5.S.  Commercial  production  shall  be  ^o  apply  toward  work  requlremenu  up  to 
$5  000  to  tlS.OOO,  per  block,  as  specified  In  an  deemed  to  have  commenced  or  to  be  main-     75,^,  qj  the  amount  required. 

Aiinex  A  portion  |a  figure  between  SOri  and  talned  when  the  value  at  the  ate  of  minerals         5  j  Expenditures  In  excess  of  the  required 

661,^-  will  b»  inserted  herel  of  the  fee  shall  exploited  Is  not  Ins  than  (lOOOOO  per  annum      amount  for  any  given  year  shall  be  credited 

be  forwarded  by  the  Authorizing  or  Sponsor-  The  required  minimum  and  the  method  of      ^  (he  requirement  for  the  subsequent  year 

ing  Party  to  the  Authority  together  with  a  ascertaining  this  value  shall  be  determined      „  years, 

copy  of  the  application.  by  the  Authority.                                                              6.9.  In  the  abMnee  of  satisfactory  proof 

4.2.  Pursuant  to  section  5  below.  appUca-  S.9.  If  the  commercial  production  Is  not  that  the  required  expenditure  has  been  made 
tlona  shall  Identify  the  category  of  minerals  maintained,  the  exploitation  license  shall  m  acconlance  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
In  the  specific  area  for  which  a  license  la  expire  within  five  years  of  Its  ces.<iatlon,  but  ^f  this  section,  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited, 
sought.  when  production  is  interrupted  or  suspended         g  jq    jj  cumulative  work  requirement  ex- 

4.3.  When  a  license  is  granted  to  an  appll-  for  reasons  beyond  the  operator's  control,  pendltures  are  not  met  at  the  end  of  the  In- 
cant  for  more  than  one  block  at  the  same  the  duration  of  the  license  shall  be  extended  jtlal  five-year  period,  the  exploitation  license 
time  only  a  single  certificate  need  be  Issued,  by   a   time  equal   to   the  period    In    which     ,ball  be  forfeited. 

4  4  The  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party  production  has  been  stispended  for  reasons  jjj  After  commercial  production  begins 
may  require  the  operator  to  pay.  and  may  beyond  the  operator's  control.  the  operator  shaU  make  an  annual  deposit 
retain    an  additional  license  fee  not  to  ex-  8.  JienMJ /ees  and  «or)i  requirements            of  at  least  1100,000  at  the  beginning  of  each 

ce«l  MOOOO.  to  help  cover  the  «lmlnW«-  Rental  Pee.                                  ^"^  ^  "^!  ?^  ' '"^"°' '^"i'Tn    ^n 

,..      _ ..    .%»_^  amount,    which   shall    be    refunded    In    on 

e^nse.  of  that  t^^T  si.  Prior  to  attaming  commercial  produc-      ,^aant.  equivalent  to  expenditure,  on  or  re- 

4.S.  The  license  fee  de«Hbed  In  peragrspb  tlon  the  following  annual  rental  fee.  shall      ,^jed  to  the  block  and  the  value  of  produe- 

4.1  ShaU  ntlsfy  the  first  two  ye»rx'  rental  be  paid  beginning  In  the  third  year  after  the      tlon  at  the  site, 

fee.  license    has    been    Issued:     (a)     •2-«10    per          8.f  3.  If  production  Is  suspended  or  delayed 

5.  Czplottationriffhti — cdfeyorfes  ond  M)uare  kilometer,  a.  specified  m  an  appro-      for  reasons  beyond  the  operator's  control,  the 

lije  0/  bloc*!  prlate  Annex,  for  the  category  of  minerals     operator  shall  not  be  required  to  make  the  de- 

5.1.  Ucenses  to  exploit  shall  be  UnUled  to  described    In   paragraph   5.1(a);    *3-«10   per      posit  or  post  the  bond  required  In  subpara- 

one  of  the  following  c&tegorte.  of  minerals:  100   square   kilometer,   for  the  category   of     graph  8. II. 
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7.  Sitbmi3Sion  of  work  plana  and  data  under 
exptottatian  licenses  prior  to  commence- 
ment of  commercial  production 

7J.  Exploltmtlon  license  appUc&tlons  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  general  description  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  equipment  and 
metbodfi  to  be  used.  The  llcen*ee  shall  sub- 
mit subsequent  changes  in  his  work  plan  to 
the  Sponsoring  or  Authorising  Party  for 
review. 

7  J,  The  licensee  shall  furnish  reports  at 
^Mdfled  Intervals  to  the  Authorizing  or 
SpoDsorlng  Party  supplying  proof  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  specified  work  requirements. 
Copies  of  such  reports  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Authority. 

7J.  The  license  shall  maintain  records 
of  drill  logs,  geophysical  data  and  other  datA 
acquired  in  the  area  to  which  his  license 
refers,  and  shall  provide  access  to  them  to 
the  Authorlzmg  or  Sponsoring  Party  on 
request. 

7.4.  At  Intervals  of  five  years,  or  when  he 
rellnqulches  his  rtghu  to  all  or  part  of  the 
area  or  when  he  submits  a  production  plan 
as  described  In  Section  8,  the  (^>erBtor  shall 
transmit  to  the  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring 
Party  such  maps,  seismic  sections,  logs,  as- 
says, or  reports  as  are  specified  in  an  Annex 
to  this  Convention.  The  Authorizing  or 
Sponsoring  Party  shall  hold  such  data  In 
confidence  for  ten  years  after  receipt,  but 
ahall  make  the  daU  available  on  request  to 
the  Authority  for  Its  confidential  use  In  the 
inspection  of  operations. 

7 J.  The  data  referred  to  in  paragraph  7.4 
ahall  be  transmitted  to  the  Authority  ten 
years  after  receipt  by  the  Authorizing  or 
Sponsoring  Party,  and  mode  available  by 
the  Authority  for  public  inspection.  Such 
data  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Authority 
Immediately  upon  revocation  of  a  license. 

8.  Production  plan  and  prodwciny  operations 
8.1.  Prior  to  beginning  commercial  pro- 
duction the  licensee  shall  submit  a  produc- 
tion plan  to  the  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring 
Party  and  through  such  Party  to  the  Au- 
thority. 

8J.  The  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party 
and  the  Authority  ahall  require  such  modifi- 
cations In  the  plan  as  may  be  necessary  for 
It  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Oonven* 
tlon. 

5.3.  Any  cbsnge  in  the  Ucensee's  produc- 
tion plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Author- 
izing or  Sponsoring  Party  and  through  such 
Party  to  the  Authority  for  their  review  and 
approval. 

8.4.  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
end  of  each  year  from  the  Issuance  of  the 
license  the  licensee  shall  transmit  to  the 
Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party  for  forward- 
ing to  the  Airthorlty  production  reports  and 
such  other  data  as  may  be  specified  in  an 
Annex  to  thU  Convention. 

8.5.  The  operator  shall  maintain  geologic, 
geophysical  and  engineering  records  and 
shall  provide  access  to  them  to  the  Author- 
izing or  Sponsoring  Party  on  its  request.  In 
addition,  the  operator  shall  submit  annual- 
ly such  m^s.  sections,  and  summary  reports 
as  are  specified  in  Annexes  to  this  Conven- 
tion. 

8.8.  The  Sponsoring  or  Authorizing  Party 
shall  hold  such  maps  and  reports  in  con- 
fidence for  ten  years  from  the  time  received 
but  shall  make  them  available  on  request 
to  the  Authority  for  Its  confidential  use  In 
the  inspection  of  operations. 

8.7.  Such  maps  and  reports  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  authority  and  shall  be  made 
available  by  it  for  public  Inspection  not  later 
than  ten  years  after  receipt  by  the  Sponsor- 
ing or  Authorizing  Party. 

9.  Unit  operations 

9J.  Accumulations  of  fiulds  and  other 
minerals  that  can  be  made  to  migrate  from 
one  block  to  another  and  that  would  be 
most  ratlonaUy  mined  by  an  operation  un- 


der the  control  of  a  single  operator  but  that 
Ue  astride  the  boundary  of  adjacent  blocks 
licensed  to  dlOerent  operators  shall  be 
brought  Into  unit  management  and  ivo- 
ductlon. 

9.2.  With  re«i>ect  to  deposits  lying  astride 
the  seaward  boundary  of  the  International 
Trusteeship  Area,  the  Operations  Commis- 
sion shall  assure  unit  management  and  pro- 
duction, giving  the  Trustee  and  Sponsoring 
Parties  and  their  licensees  a  reasonable  time 
to  roach  agr^cnient  on  an  operation  plan. 
JO.  Paj/ments  on  production 

10.1.  When  commercial  production  begins 
under  an  exploitation  license,  the  operator 
shall  pay  a  cash  production  bonus  of  $600,000 
to  •2.0O0.O00  per  block,  as  specified  In  an 
Annex  to  tLls  Convention,  to  the  Authorizing 
or  Sponsoring  Party. 

10.2.  Thereafter,  the  operator  shall  make 
paymenu  to  the  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring 
Party  which  are  proportional  to  production, 
in  the  nature  of  total  payments  ordinarily 
made  to  governments  under  similar  condi- 
tions. Such  payments  shall  be  equivalent  to 
B  to  40  percent  of  the  gross  value  at  the  site 
of  oil  and  gas.  and  2  to  20  percent  of  the  gross 
value  at  the  site  of  other  minerals,  as  speci- 
fied In  an  Annex  to  this  C-onventlon.  The 
total  annual  payment  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  annual  rental  fee  under  paragraph  6.3. 

10.3.  The  Sponsoring  Party  shall  forward 
all  payments  under  this  section  to  the  Au- 
thority. The  Authorizing  Party  shall  forward 
a  portion  [a  figure  between  bO%  and  66%% 
will  be  Inserted  here]  of  such  payments  to 
the  Authority. 

f  J.  Graduation    of    payments    according    to 
environment  and  other  factors 

11.1.  The  levels  of  payments  and  work  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  the  rates  at  which  such 
payments  and  work  requirements  escalate 
over  time,  may  be  graduated  to  take  account 
of  probable  risk  and  cost  to  the  investor, 
including  such  factors  as  water  depth,  cli- 
mate, volume  of  production,  proximity  to 
existing  production,  or  other  factcrs  affecting 
the  economic  rent  that  can  reasonably  be 
anticipated  from  mineral  production  In  a 
given  area. 

11.2.  Any  graduated  levels  and  rates  shall 
be  described  and  categorized  In  an  Annex  In 
such  a  way  as  to  affect  all  licensees  In  each 
category  equally  and  not  to  discriminate 
against  or  favor  individual  Parties  or  groups 
of  Parties,  or  their  nationals. 

11.3.  hny  increases  In  such  levels  of  pay- 
ments or  requirements  shall  apply  ooly  to 
new  licenses  or  renewals  and  not  to  those 
already  In  force. 

12.  LiabiUty 

12.1.  The  (^jerator  and  his  Authorising  or 
Sponsoring  Party,  as  appropriate,  shall  be 
liable  for  damage  to  other  users  of  the  marine 
environment  and  for  clean-up  and  restora- 
tion costs  of  damage  to  the  land  environ- 
ment. 

12.2.  The  Authorizing  or  Sponsoring  Party, 
as  appropriate,  sliall  require  operators  to  sub- 
scribe to  an  Insurance  plan  or  provide  other 
means  of  guaranteeing  responsibility,  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  liability  described  in 
paragraph 

{Note:  More  detailed  provlal(«i&  on  liability 
should  be  Included.) 

13.  Revocation 

tSJ.  In  the  event  of  revocation  pursuant 
to  Article  52  of  this  Convention,  there  shall 
be  no  reimbursement  for  any  expense  Inouj-- 
red  by  the  licensee  prior  to  the  revocation. 
The  licensee  shall,  however,  have  the  right  to 
recover  installations  or  equipment  within  alx 
months  of  the  date  of  the  revocation  of  his 
license.  Any  Installations  or  device*  not  re- 
moved by  that  time  shall  be  removed  and 
disposed  of  by  the  Authority,  or  the  Authoriz- 
ing or  Sponsoring  Party,  at  the  expense  of 
the  llcenaee. 


14.  intemationai  fees  and  pavmcnfs 
14J.  The  Authority  ahall  ^wcify  the  inter- 
vals at  which  fees  and  other  payments  col- 
lected by  an  Authorizing  or  ^lonsorlng  Party 
shall  be  transmitted. 

14.2.  No  Contracting  Party  shall  Impose 
or  collect  any  tax.  direct  or  indirect,  on  feee 
and  other  payments  to  the  Authority. 

14.3.  All  fees  and  payments  required  under 
this  Convention  shaU  be  those  in  force  at 
the  time  a  Ucense  was  issued  or  renewed. 

14.4.  AU  feee  and  payment«  to  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  transmitted  in  converuble 
currency. 

APPCNDIX  B.  TXBM5  AND  PSOCSDtmXS  APPLTtKO 
TO  UCEIfSES  IN  THX  tNTnUVATtONAL  SCASXD 
JULZA  BETOND  THK  tNTCKKATIONAL  TXDVT^- 
SHIF    ASZA 

1.  Sntities  entitled  to  obtain  Ucenses 

1.1.  Contracting  Parties  or  a  group  of  Con- 
tracting Parties,  one  of  which  shall  act  as 
the  operaung  or  sponaorlng  Party  for  pur- 
poses of  fixing  operaUonal  or  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility, are  authorized  to  apply  for  and 
obtain  exploration  and  exploitation  llcmses. 
Any  ContracUng  Party  or  group  of  Contract- 
ing Parties,  which  applies  for  a  license  to 
engage  directly  In  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion, shall  designate  a  specific  agency  to  act 
as  operator  on  its  behalf  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Convention. 

1.2.  Natural  or  Juridical  persons  are  au- 
thorized to  apply  for  and  obtain  exploration 
and  exploiutlon  licenses  from  the  Intema- 
tionai Seabed  Resource  Authority  If  they 
are  sponsored  by  a  Contracting  Party. 

2.  Erploration  licenses — prooedur** 

2.1.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  promptly  by 
the  Authority  through  the  Sponsoring  Party 
to  applicants  meeting  the  requirements  spec- 
ified in  Appendix  A. 

J.  Exploitation  licenses — procedure* 

3.1.  The  ^onaorlng  Party  shall  certify  as 
Co  the  technical  and  financial  oampetesio* 
of  the  operator,  and  shall  transmit  the 
operator's  work  plan. 

3 J.  An  application  for  an  exploitation  U* 
cense  shall  be  preceded  by  a  notice  of  intent 
to  apply  for  a  license  submitted  by  the  opera- 
tor to  the  Authority  and  the  prospective 
Sponsoring  Party.  Such  a  notice  of  intent, 
when  accompanied  by  evidence  of  the  deposit 
of  the  license  fee  referred  to  In  paragraph 
4.1  to  Appendix  A.  shall  reserve  the  block  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  Notices  of  in- 
tent may  not  be  renewed. 

3 J.  Nouoes  of  Intent  shall  be  Bubmltt«d 
sealed  to  the  Authority  and  opened  at 
monthly  intervals  at  previously  announced 
times. 

3.4.  Subject  to  the  compliance  with  these 
proceduree.  if  only  one  notice  of  intent  has 
been  received  for  a  particular  block,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  be  granted  a  license,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraphs  3.6.-3.B. 

J. 5.  If  more  than  one  notice  of  Intent  to 
apply  for  a  license  for  the  same  block  or  por- 
tion thereof  Ls  received  at  the  same  opening, 
the  Authority  shall  notify  the  applicants  and 
their  Sponsoring  Parties  that  the  exploita- 
tion license  to  the  block  or  portion  thereof 
will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  sale 
to  be  held  one  hundred  and  eighty  daya 
later,  under  the  following  terms: 

(a)  Tlie  bidding  shall  be  on  a  cash  bonua 
basts  and  the  mlnlmtmi  bid  shall  be  twice 
the  Ucenae  fee; 

(bl  Bids  shall  be  sealed: 

(c)  The  bidding  shall  be  limited  to  sutih 
of  the  original  applicants  whose  applications 
have  been  received  In  the  interim  from  their 
sponsoring  Parties; 

(d)  Bids  ahall  be  announced  publicly  by 
the  Authority  when  they  are  opened.  In  the 
event  of  a  tie.  the  tie  blddna  shall  submit 
a  aeoond  sealed  bid  to  be  opened  28  day* 
later: 

(e)  The  Onal  award  shaU  be  annouziced 
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pl>C.  .,  the  Au..c.t.  w..mn  -ven  «.„  Fara^op.  5.,a,  "^  J^  J"-^„„„  ,  ^  ^^'^.r^JT/C  «^^  -• 
"?r?n'rera't^°tnrt,"*S.n.«on.ro,-     "'r^  5 ^^"o^rSS      t.^o7r^^.o.U.tU,aWnLan.th.co^ 

S^JCr-S-A-^':??^    ?,'^lg:::::::::::::  ^:^  ^:^  =?^i«E£cSri 

°.'.  ^^:^  'r^r  r/  s;  ^^^  "m-sLr.      ^^ ,..000.00.^.000.000  t^^l^^^  ^-^^^^  ^uc«Sn. 

bidding  on  a  cMh  bonus  ba»U  In  addlUon  parMropft  SJ(I»  min*™;^  «■  "^or*  refluiremmd 

to  the  current  UcenM  fee.  THe  following  pro-  Amount  per  onnum  «.J.  The  Truslee  Party  m»j  let  the  work 

visions  shall  apply  to  such  »  sale:  i^  «                                190  OOO-      60  000  requlremenu  at  or  above  those  speclBed  In 

(al    Th.  availability  of  such  a  block  or         1  to  3    •     .             stoqoo  Appendix  A  and  put  thew  m  terms  of  work 

portion  thereof,  tor  bidding  shaU  be  pubUcly         '  "„,: aoo  OOO-    flOO.OOO  to  be  done  rather  than  fund,  to  be  eipended. 

announced  by  the  Authority  as  Kion  as  po«-         H  to  15 .wu.uu^- ^ management 

^oU^wCthl  aSrrro^Tvlr«'sh:S'*b:  h«5  TO.-  r  OOO,  00,M>.  000. 000         ^  ,    ^„   ^  ,^„  „„.   "*"'>^   'V 

wlthm  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  a  ,j^,  minimum  annual  work  requirement  tracted  under  unit  management  Ues  whouy 
request  for  an  eiplollatlon  license  on  the  ,„,  ^  portion  of  a  block  ahatl  be  an  appro-  within  the  International  Trusteeship  Area, 
btock  has  been  received:  pHate  fraction  of  the  above,  to  be  specified     or  astride  Us  landward  boundary,   he  Trtmee 

(b)  The  bidding  shall  bo  open  to  aU  spon-     |^  ^  Annei.  P*"?  concerned  shaU  assure  unit  nonage- 

sored  operators.  Including,  eicept  In  the  case  sj  ^ort  eipendltures  with  respect  to  mem  and  production  pursuant  to  Sec  ton 
of  rtvoMllon,  the  operator  who  previously  „„  „  „,„„  blocks  may  be  considered  as  9.1  of  Appendlj  A.  and  shallsubm  t  the  plan 
held  the  e«plottatlon  license  to  the  block  or  nleetlng  the  aggregate  work  requirements  tor  unit  operation  to  the  Operations  uom- 
xci  the  available  portion  thereof;  o„  »  group  of  blocks  originally  licensed  In      mission.  ,.     ,  ,    _  .^,1^. 

,cl  If  the  winning  bid  Is  submitted  by  an  ^^  ..Sryeai,  to  the  same  operator,  in  th.  7.2.  With  respect  to  depwlls  lying  astride 
operator  who  previously  held  the  eiplolta-  „^g  category,  provided  that  the  number  of  a  boundary  between  two  Tr""^.^^"'"  '» 
tl"n  right  to  the  same  block,  or  to  the  same  ^^  ^locka  iiaU  not  eK«>d  sixteen  In  the  the  International  T^"»"«J'P  ^^'^f. 
portion  thereof,  tbe  work  requirement  wlU  .^  „,  „te«ory.  Sl(a)  of  Appendix  A.  four  Parties  shal  agree  on  a  pl«l  »  ""^  "hit 
Legln  St  the  level  that  would  have  applied  ,„  ^^  ^^^  category  S.Uh)  and  eight  in  management  and  P'of  "<="'"»•  e^Oi?*"'""' 
It  the  operator  bad  continuously  held  the     ,n,  c«>e  of  category  6.1  (cl .  mlt   the  operation   plan  to  the  Operations 

block.  5  J.   Should   the  aggregate   work  require-      Commission.  

3  7.  Blocks,  or  portions  thereof,  contiguous      ^^^^  expenditure  of  »a.000.000  to  laoOOOOO  »■  Prororion 

to  a  block  on  which  production  has  Begun      ^  spent  prior  to  the  end  ot  the  thirteenth         s.l.  The  Trustee  Party  may  establish  pro- 
shall  also  be  sold  by  sealed  competitive  bid-      y^^j._    ^jj    additional    work    requirement    ot     ration,  to  tbe  extent  permitted  by   Its  do- 
dlng  under  the  terms  specified  In  paragraph     ^25.00O-«6O,00O    as    specified    In    an    Annex,     mestlc  law. 
3.6.  Bball   be  met   untu   commercial    production  9.  Payments 

3  8.   Blocks,   or  separate  portions  thereof,      begins  or  untu  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen-  g  j   Pursuant  to  Subparagraph  (e)  ot  Artl- 

from  which  hydrocarbons  or  other  fluids  «»     ^^^  period.  cle  28,  the  Trustee  Party  may  collect  Tees  and 

being  drained,  or  are  believed  to  be  drained.  c^ ^     After   commercial   production   begins      payments  related  to  the  Issuance  or  reten- 

bj  production  from  another  block  shaU  be  ^^  operator  shall  at  the  beginning  ot  each  ,|ojj  „{  »  ucense  In  addition  to  those  specified 
offered  for  sale  by  sealed  competitive  bid-  ^^^  depoalt  tlOO.OOO  to  »a00,0OO  as  sped-  ^^  ,^^  Convention,  Including  but  not  limited 
ding  under  the  terms  specified  In  paragraph  ^^  ,^  ^^  Annex,  or  with  the  Sponsorlag  ^^  payments  on  production  higher  than  those 
3.7  at  the  Initiative  of  the  Authority.  Punj  post  a  bond  tor  that  amount.  Such     jequlred  by  this  Convention 

IS.  Geologic   and  other   data  concerning     ^^po^n   ai    bond    shall    be   returned    In    an  j  ^  -j^^  Trustee  Party  shall  transfer  to  the 

blocks  or  portions  thereof  open  for  bidding  amount  equivalent  to  expenditures  on  or  re-  Authority  a  portion  |a  figure  between  80% 
pursuant  to  paragraph  3  6.-3.8  which  are  no  j^^^  ^^  jjj,,  block  and  the  value  of  prodtic-  ^n^  66%'Ti  wUl  be  Inserted  here]  of  the  fees 
longer  confidential  shall  be  made  available  to  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  j^  portion  |a  figure  between  ^^^  payments  referred  to  In  paragraph  9.1 
the  public  prior  to  the  bidding  data  Data  ^rf^  ^^^^  ee%''c  will  be  Inserted  here]  of  „cept  as  otherwise  provided  In  paragraphs 
on  blocks,  or  separate  portions  thereof,  for  ^^^y  j^^^  not  returned  snaU  be  transmitted  33^  ^4  ^^j  g  4  of  Appendix  A. 
which  the  license  has  been  revoked  for  viola-      ,0  the  Authority.  (Note-   Further  study  is  required  on  the 

tlons  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  Afmoacmenl  means  to  assure  equitable  application  ot  the 

within  SO  days  after  revocation.  ,„     ,w_    '„     .  n™  J^.nn  ,h»ii   ».ure     principle  contained  In  paragraph  9a  to  so- 

310.   Exploitation   licenses   shall   only  be         The  Operations  ««hml»lon  shall  Msure     P^^j"  ^  non-sodallsV^partlis  u>d  tb<lr 
transferable  with  the  approval  ot  the  Spon-      unit  management  and  production  Pti™n»ht      ooeratlons  ) 
soring    Party   and    the   Authority,    provided      to  section  9  of  Appendix  A,  giving  the  11-      ope"vioi«.,        ^^    siandarit 

that  the  transferee  meets  the  requirements      oenseee  and  their  Sponsoring  Parties  a  rea-  ,„  .   .^    .^        ' ,  ■„„„  >„„>,„ 

oVthw  Conation,  U  sponsored  by  a  Con-      ««>able  time  to  reach  agreement  on  a  plan  JO.I.  The  Trustee  Party  may  ImpOM  hlghw 

SacSng  Party,  and  a  t^fer  tee  i  paid  to     for  unit  operation.  operating,  conservation,  poUutlc^,  and  safety 

J^A^fhont/lntheam^tof^SO^.ThJ.  „_„„  ,._,^  _  "«— »„^'  l^l'^t^X't^'S^^^^'^^^-' 
foe  shall  not  apply  In  transt.r.  between  parts  ^,„«^  u,  ihi  mii«<»Tio»«.  t»<»ixx-  J^^o,  ^oUtlons  of  applicable  standards, 
of  the  same  operating  enterprise.  gyQ,  j^^  ^^    /lenocarlon 

4.  Duration  of  erptoitation  lUxnaea  1.  General  ^^j_  .^^^  Trustee  Party  may  suspend  or 

t.l.  If  commercial  production  has  been  1.1  Union  otherwise  specified  In  this  Con-  „TOko  licenses  for  vlolauon  of  this  Oon- 
achleved  within  fifteen  years  after  the  U-  ventlon,  all  prorrtslons  ot  this  Convention  ,eDtlon,  or  of  the  rules  It  has  established 
cen-w  hsa  been  Issued,  the  exploitation  U-  except  those  In  Appendix  B  shall  ^ply  to  the  pursuant  thereto,  or  In  accordance  with  the 
cense   shall    be   extended   automatically   for      International  Trusteeship  Area.  terms  of  tbe  license. 

twenty  additional  years  from  the  dale  com-        j   Enlillej  £n(llicd   ro  Obfmn  Licenses  kmma  o.  oivinoM  or  axvuroi 

°75''^At''^^.^'omDlXn  o?ThTtwentv-year  2'    The  Trustee  Party,  pursuant  to  Chap-  ,.  Dl5tmr,ement, 

pr^ucuon  periS'^r^.^  i^'ln  pS^^  tor  m,  shall  have  the  oxclu^ve  right  In  U.  ,  ,  ^^  <u.bm«m.nUi  shaU  be  m«l.  out  of 
JT^"h"  ope^tT^^^^e  approvaTTth.  dlscreUoo,  to  »PP^«  or  -""PP™" '^2^'^  the  net  Income  of  the  Authority,  except  ^ 
SpinwrlnrParty  shall  have  the  option  to  tlons  for  exploraUon  and  exploitation  „m,„rtse  provided  In  paragraph  a  of  ArU- 
renew  his  license  for  another  twenty  years     Uoenses.  ^1,  ^^ 

at  the  rental  fees  and  payment  rates  In  ot-  1.  Exploration  and  Eiploitafion  tfcenses         j    jtdmlntstrotice  eipensej  0/  «»«  Intema- 

fect  at  the  time  ot  renewal.  jj.  fhs  Trustee  Party  may  use  any  eys-  ttonoi  Seabed  Jiesource  Authorttv 

4.3.  At  the  end  of  the  forty-year  term,  or  „^  ,„  issuing  and  allocating  exploration  ^j  ,j^^  council.  In  submitting  the  pro- 
ewUer   it  the   Ucenso   Is   voluntarUy   lelln-     ^^d  exploitation  licenses.  ^,^  budget  to  the  Assembly  shall  specify 

qulshed  or  expu-es,  pursuant  to  PiW^P"  32.  ooples  of  licenses  Issued  shall  be  for-  ^^^  proportion  of  the  revenues  ot  the  Au- 
S  9  ot  Appendix  A    the  block  or  blocks    or     ^^^^  ^  ^^  Authority.  thorlty  shall  be  used  tor  the  payment  of  the 

reS'e^a'pSS^"^^   T^n^Z^  W  4.  Categories  and  Sl«  0/  BIoc^  «lmlnl.tratlv.  expense,  of  th.  Authority 

com^u^lv^illdd^g  ^  l^  i^uT^l/  4J.  Th.  Trustee  Party  may  llc«is.  «,p-  J-'-  ,r"tmlSr^  Sen"oT  if  ^' 
The  previous  licensee  shall  have  no  pref-  ,„tely  one  armor,  routed  minerals  ot  the  ff™^?;  '^«  ttTI^^i'SL  in  tti 
er«illal  right  to  such  block,  or  septate  por-  „u>gorle.  ll.t«l  In  p«.graph  6.1  of  Ap-  thorl«d  «"^""  "»  •"™V^'^^ '^^ 
tlonther^  penSx  A.  budget  for  th.  .ipenses  spedfiod  thwoln. 

S    Work  requlremmU  4S.  Ths  Trustee  Party  may  ertabllsh  th.     3.  iXstrtbufton  0/  the  net  income  0/  the 

SJ   Th.  annual  work  requirement  fee  per     sis.   of    the   block   for    which   Kxploltatlo..  ««tAor<t, 

block  Shan  b.  specified  m  an  Anne.  In  ac-  license.  .«  lasted  within  th.  maximum  Urn-  "■  '"'•  ?«  '■'fX;J^^'^f?"''™ 
cotiUnc  with  thTtoUowtng  schMuto:  tt.  .peclfled  In  Appendix  A.  «p.ns«i.  of  th.  Authority  diall  b.  us«l  to 
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promote  the  economic  advancement  of  de- 
veloplog  Stales  Parties  to  thla  Convention 
and  for  the  purposes  apecined  in  paragraph  2 
ot  Article  5,  and  m  other  Articles  or  tbta 
Convention. 

3.2.  The  portion  to  be  devoted  to  economic 
advancement  of  developing  States  Parties  to 
this  Convention  shall  be  divided  among  the 
following  international  development  organi- 
sations as  follows : 

{Note:  A  list  of  International  and  regional 
development  organizations  should  be  in- 
cluded here.  Indicating  percentages  assigned 
to  each  organization.) 

3.i.  The  Council  ahall  submit  to  the  As- 
sembly proposal*  for  the  allocation  of  the  In- 
come of  the  Authority  within  tbe  Umiu  pre- 
scribed by  this  Appendix. 

3.4.  Upon  approval  of  the  allocation  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  Is  authorized 
to  distribute  the  funds. 

APPENDIX      %.     DESronaTED      MEMBISS      OF     THE 

ccroi*tnL 

1.  Those  six  Contracting  Parties  which  are 
both  developed  States  and  have  the  high- 
est gross  national  product  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  the  six  most  Industrially  advanced 
Contracting  Parties, 

2.  The  six  most  Industrially  advanced  Con- 
tracting Parties  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Convention  shall  be  deemed 

to  be:    

They  ahall  hold  office  until  replaced  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Appendix. 

3.  The  Council,  prior  to  every  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly,  shall  decide  which  are 
the  six  most  Industrially  advanced  Contract- 
ing Parties.  It  shall  make  rules  to  ensure 
that  all  questions  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  such  Contracting  Parties  are 
considered  by  an  impartial  committee  before 
being  decided  by  tbe  Council. 

4.  The  Council  shall  report  Ita  decision 
to  the  Assembly,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the   impartial   committee. 

5.  Any  replacements  of  the  designated 
members  of  the  Council  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  following  the  last  day  of  the  As- 
sembly to  which  such  5  report  is  made. 

Statiement  bt  Ambassadok  Jambs  F.  Leonakd 

AT  THT   4e2D  PLXNABT    MkET:HG.   SEPTEMBEX 

1.   1970 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  Committee  has  trav- 
eled a  long  and  difficult  road  during  the  past 
year.  Today,  the  deleg^atloiis  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  tabled  a 
new  revised  draft  of  the  seabeds  treaty, 
which  has  consumed  so  much  of  our  collec- 
tive energies.  This  draft  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  a  negotiating  process  which  had 
been  under  way  for  quite  some  time  even 
last  October,  when  the  two  delegations  pre- 
sented the  first  Joint  draft. 

As  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  history 
of  the  Committee's  work  since  that  time,  the 
Co-Ohalrmen  put  forth  that  Joint  proposal 
m  a  spirit  of  wlIllngneBB  to  negotiate.  The 
thoughtful  and  energetic  participation  of 
all  delegations  has  led  to  a  profound  Im- 
provement m  the  treaty,  making  It  both  more 
effective  and  much  more  widely  acceptable  In 
the  International  community.  In  the  process, 
we  believe,  this  Ccnunlttee  has  been  sub- 
stantially strengthened. 

I  shall  comment  only  briefly  on  the 
amendments  which  have  been  incorporated 
In  the  new  draft  since  they  are  already  fa- 
miliar to  member*  of  the  Oommltt«6  as  a 
result  of  extenalve  formal  and  infcaroal 
consultatlone. 

A  ntunber  of  changes  have  been  made  in 
Article  m  In  order  to  take  into  account  the 
views  of  certain  delegations  concerning 
means  of  avoiding  any  Implication  of  prej- 
udice to  differing  positions  on  law-of-the-sea 
issues,  m  this  connection,  I  want  to  empha- 
•Ise  again  a  point  which  has  been  funda- 
mental to  these  negotiations:  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Ueaty.  Including  those  relating 


to  verification  through  observation  as  well 
as  other  verlflcattoo  activities,  are  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  treaty  will  accomplish  ita 
arms  limitation  purposes;  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  are  not  intended  to  sflect  any  of 
the  various  outstanding  problems  regarding 
the  law  of  the  eea.  While  the  United  States 
has  taken  this  position  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  has  felt  that  previous  drafts  were 
responsive  to  this  need,  we  have  continued 
to  work  with  other  delegations  to  And  for- 
mulations which  all  could,  accept  as  being 
entirely  neutral  on  these  issues.  We  believe 
that  Article  IH  as  now  drafted,  together  with 
the  Article  IV  disclaimer  which  remains  un- 
changed, should  remove  any  remaimng  doubt 
as  to  the  posalbUlty  that  the  treaty  might 
affect  law-of-the-sea  Issues. 

Let  me  now  note  the  principal  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  Arucle  ni  as  it  ap- 
peared In  the  April  23  draft.  First,  the  final 
phrase  of  paragraph  1  which  provided  that 
verification  shall  not  Infringe  nghU  recog- 
nized under  International  law.  including  the 
freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  has  been  moved 
to  paragraph  6.  This  change  Im.provee  tbe 
logical  organization  of  the  Article  and.  we 
trust,  will  be  responsive  to  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions advanced  In  this  Committee. 

As  suggested  by  the  delegation  of  Tugo- 
slavla  and  working  paper  CCD/a»7.  several 
changes  were  made  In  paragraph  2.  First,  a 
requirement  has  been  added  that,  where 
ttiere  are  persistent  doubts  concerning  the 
fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  under  the 
Treaty,  the  State  Party  having  such  doubts 
shall  notify  the  other  States  Parties.  More- 
over, after  completion  of  such  further  veri- 
fication procedures  as  may  be  agroed.  the 
State  Party  which  Initiated  such  procedures 
shall  circulate  an  appropriate  report  to  the 
other  States  Parties.  This  addition  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  concern  of  a  number  of  delega- 
tions that  a  Party  might  not  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  verification  activities  con- 
ducted In  areas  In  which  It  felt  It  had  an 
Interest. 

In  connection  with  this  change.  It  ap- 
peared desirable  to  Introduce  In  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  2  the  phrase  "the 
Parties  concerned."  Thla  term  Is  Intended  to 
include  the  State  Party  rseponslble  for  the 
activities,  the  State  Party  having  the  doubte, 
and  any  other  States  Parties  which,  as 
Parties  Ln  the  region  or  at  their  own  request, 
are  involved. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Argentina.  Brasll  and 
others,  two  additional  pointa  have  been  clan- 
fled:  first,  a  new  phrase  "Including  any 
coastal  State"  has  been  added  to  make  clear 
beyond  question  that  a  coastal  State  Party 
would  be  Included  In  the  group  of  countries 
which,  as  Parties  In  the  region,  can  partici- 
pate In  consultation  and  cooperation  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  2.  Seoond,  the  phrase 
"may  participate"  has  been  changed  to  "shall 
be  enUtled  to  participate"  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  such  participation  Is  a  right,  and 
not  a  mere  possibility,  under  thla  treaty.  The 
phrase  "IncludlJig  any  coastal  State"  has  also 
been  added  In  paragraph  3. 

F^ragrapb  b  has  been  modified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  phrase  "or  through  apFrtoprlate 
intematloaal  procedures  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  NaUons  and  in  accord- 
ance wltii  Its  Charter."  This,  of  course.  Is 
the  formulation  proposed  by  nine  non-aligned 
delegations  in  working  paper  CCD/3fl7.  We 
appreciate  their  helpful  effort  to  find  Ian- 
giuge  whlrti  oould  be  accepted  by  all  d^»- 
gattons  In  order  to  meet  tbe  wldtiy  felt  need 
for  a  reference  to  International  procedures 
in  paragri^ih  6. 

Finally,  paragraph  6  has  been  rephrased. 
In  addition  to  the  change  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  reference  to  tha  rlgbta  ol 
ocBStal  States  has  been  reformulated.  Tlie 
new  draft  refers  to  rights  with  respect  to 
expacraUon  and  eicploltAClon.  TtM  change 
was  made  In.  reepanae  to  the  desire  expressed 


by  many  delegations  for  a  more  general 
formulation  »-hlch  oould  not  possibly  b« 
read  as  prejudicing  or  reinforcing  any  par- 
ticular view  of  the  scope  of  rlghta  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  oontinentaJ  Aelf.  The  deleticm 
of  the  words  "sovereign  or  exclusive"  from 
the  April  23  draft  contributes  to  the  general- 
ity of  the  language,  but  It  doee  not  In  any 
way  call  Into  question  the  existence  of  sov- 
ereign or  exclusive  rights  of  ooastal  Stataa 
recognized  imder  IntemMloaal  law.  includ- 
ing tbe  19S8  Geneva  Cooveatlan  on  the  Ooo- 
Unental  Shelf. 

In  concluding  my  dlacusslon  of  Article  HI 
I  should  like  to  recall  that  a  number  of  the 
Ideas  embodied  in  the  amendments  I  hav* 
dttscrlbed  were  suggested  by  the  delegation 
of  BrazU  last  year  in  Its  working  paper 
ENr>C/2M. 

As  all  delegations  are  aware,  an  c^^erative 
article  regarding  further  negoUaUons  has 
been  added  as  Article  V  In  the  n«w  draft.  In 
view  of  the  great  importance  that  was  at- 
tached to  such  a  provision  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  delegations  In  this  Committee,  all  of 
whom  have  been  striving  with  us  to  elabo- 
rate a  widely  acceptable  treaty,  we  have  made 
intensive  efforts  to  find  a  formiUa  which  wa 
could  accept  and  which  would  satisfacto- 
rily meet  this  point.  I  believe  that  these  ef- 
forts have  been  successful.  We  also  not*,  in 
tj^iw  connection,  that  under  the  proposal  of 
the  Polish  delegation,  which  has  been  aup- 
ported  by  many  other  delegations,  the  ques- 
tion of  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  tlie 
seabed  wUl  remain  on  this  Oocnmlttee'a 
agenda. 

I  have  covered  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
the  substance  of  the  modifications  in  the  cur- 
rent draft.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  some 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  certain 
other  articles  of  the  Treaty,  however,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  one  or  two  points. 
First,  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
relationship  between  this  Tteaty  and  treaties 
esUbli-shing  nuclear  tree  Bones.  The  delega- 
tion of  Mexico.  In  a  working  paper  of  De- 
comber  1,  1969  (A/C.1/905).  suggested  that 
there  be  included  In  the  Treaty  two  provi- 
sions, one  ensuring  that  the  Treaty  cannot  be 
Interpreted  as  affecting  obligations  under 
treaties  establishing  nuclear  free  zones,  and 
the  second  constituting  an  undertaking  not 
to  contribute  to  a  violation  o*  such  obli- 
gations. The  first,  of  course,  was  Included  In 
the  April  23  draft  and  appears  as  Article 
IX  of  tbe  new  di«ft. 

With  respect  to  the  seoond  suggestion  of 
Mexico  for  Article  IX.  It  should  be  noted  that 
paragraph  3  of  Article  I  of  the  present  Treaty 
contains  an  undertaking  not  to  assist,  en- 
courage or  Induce  any  State  to  carry  out 
activities  falling  within  the  prohlbltlona  of 
paragraph  1  of  that  Article.  Thla  provision 
would,  of  course,  be  fully  applicable  within 
any  nuclear  free  Eone  and  It  would  seem 
to  accomplish  the  same  objecaves,  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  covered  by  the  Treaty, 
as  would  the  second  of  the  two  provisions 
suggested  by  the  delegation  of  Mexloo.  Unit- 
ed States  support  for  the  principle  of  nu- 
clear free  sones  Is  a  matter  of  record,  and 
I  want  to  make  It  dear  tiiat  my  govern- 
ment would  not  take  any  action  which  might 
prejudice  the  Integrity  of  a  nuclear  free 
Bone. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  2  of  Article  I, 
a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this 
clause  could  lead  to  ambiguities.  We  do  not 
believe  that  It  could.  The  exemption  In  par- 
agraph 2  of  Article  I  with  respect  to  the 
seabed  beneath  the  territorial  sea  within 
the  seabed  zone  does  not  In  itself  consti- 
tute granting  of  permission  for  the  emplace- 
ment of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  with- 
in such  terrttorial  eea;  the  Treaty  tharefore 
leaves  unaffected  the  sovereign  authority  and 
oontrol  of  the  ooastal  State  within  such  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

Finally,  Just  as  the  Treaty  does  not  af- 
fect obligations  assumed  under  treaties  as- 
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tabllsbing  nuclear  free  zones.  It  nlso  does  not 
kflact  or  lessen  obligations  under  other  arms 
control  tTffcties,  including  the  NPT  sad  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Mr.  Ctnlrmin .  I  ne«d  not  remind  the 
membera  ot  this  Committee  wtiat  a  complex 
itructure  we  have  developed  In  this  Treaty. 
There  is  now  scarcely  a  word  In  the  main 
operative  part  of  the  TVeaty — the  flrst  Ave 
Ajxlcles — which  can  be  touched  without  up- 
setting some  carefully  balanced  part  of  our 
structure  of  compromise.  The  difficult  bal- 
ancing of  interests  reflected  In  the  Instru- 
ment should.  In  our  view,  be  s  matter  of 
pride  to  each  of  the  delegations  of  this  Oom- 
mlttee.  for  It  has  emerged  in  Its  present  form 
only  as  a  result  of  long  and  cooperative  work 
on  the  part  of  all  delegations. 

WhUe  the  delicate  series  of  compromises 
contained  In  the  Treaty  U,  of  course,  well 
known  to  us  within  the  Committee.  It  will 
be  less  clear  to  those  whose  participation 
m  this  project  will  begin  with  the  submis- 
sion of  our  final  drsTt  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. There  will  undoubtedly  exist  a  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  to  suggest  change* 
In  the  Treaty — riianges  which  will  seem  sim- 
ple to  those  who  have  not  spent  the  lasft 
year  in  lengthy,  complicated,  sometimes 
frustrating,  negotiations. 

The  United  BUtes,  for  its  part,  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Treat y  as  presen tly 
drafted  Is  worthy  of  the  widest  pcsalble  ac- 
ceptance, and  we  intend  to  do  everything 
possible  to  convey  to  governments  not  rep- 
nscnted  in  this  Committee  our  view  that 
the  Treaty  fairly  protects,  and  substantlaUy 
advances,  the  Interests  of  all  members  of  the 
international  community.  It  la  our  hope  that 
the  governments  represented  in  this  Coznmit- 
lee  will  provide  their  full  support  to  this 
last  aspMt  oC  our  work  on  the  seabed 
treaty,  to  the  end  that  we  may  achieve  early 
and  widespread  support  for  the  Treaty  at 
the  General  Assembly  and  Its  opening  for 
signature  at   the  earliest  possible  date. 

Union  or  Sovnrr  Socialist  Refuhucs  and 

UNTTSn  8TATKB  OT  AMEKICA  DOAVT  TUUTT 
ON  THE  PkOBJBRION  OT  THX  EuPLACnEKNT 
or  ttVJCLMAM  WBAPDNS  AND  OTHiat  WEAPONS 

or  Mass  P— laoeiioN  on  thx  Seascd  and 

THX   Ocean    Fume   and   in   the   SxnaoxL 

TKzazor 

The  States  ParUes  to   this  Treaty. 

ReoogniElng  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind In  the  pro^rress  of  the  exptorac^on  and 
use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
psoccful  purposes. 

Ooiuldenng  that  the  prevention  otf  a  nu- 
clear arms  race  on  the  seabed  and  the  ooeon 
fioor  serves  the  Interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  reduces  Intematlozial  tensions. 
and  Ktrengihens  friendly  relations  among 
States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a 
step  mwonfa  the  exdudon  of  the  seabed. 
the  ocean  fioor  and  the  subaoU  thereof  from 
the  arms  race, 

Oonvinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a 
step  towards  a  Treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control,  and  determined  to  oon- 
Unue  negotiations  to  this  end. 

OonTinoed  that  this  Treaty  wlU  further 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  a  manner  oonslsb- 
ent  with  the  principles  of  International  law 
and  without  infringing  the  freedoms  of  the 
high  seas. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

AxncLE  I 
1.  The  States  Portias  to  this  Tteaty  under- 
take not  to  emplsnt  or  emplooe  on  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor  and  In  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  outer  limit  ttf  s  seabed 
sons  as  defined  in  Article  H  any  nucdesr 
weapons  or  any  other  types  at  weapons  of 
mass    destruction    as    well    ss    structures, 


launching  iostallaUons  or  any  other  foclll- 
ues  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing 
or  using  such  weapons. 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  shall  also  apply  lo  the  seabed  eons 
referred  to  in  the  some  paragraph,  except 
that  within  such  seabed  zone,  they  shall  not 
apply  either  to  the  coastal  Sto-te  or  to  the 
seabed  beneath  Its  territorial  waters. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
take not  to  assist,  encourage  or  Induce  any 
State  to  carry  out  actlviass  referred  to  in 
porTkgrsph  1  of  this  Article  and  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  other  way  In  such  actions. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer 
limit  of  the  seabed  zone  referred  to  In  Article 

I  shall  be  coterminous  with  the  twelv^mlle 
outer  limit  of  the  cone  referred  to  in  Part 

II  of  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  signed  In  Oeneva 
on  29  April  1958  and  shall  be  measured  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Part  I, 
Section  n.  of  this  ConvenUon  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  international  law. 

ASTXCLE  in 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of 
and  ensure  compliance  with  the  provlaloos 
or  this  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
shall  have  the  right  to  verify  through  ob- 
servation the  activities  of  other  States  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  on  the  seabed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  In  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond 
the  zone  referred  to  In  Article  I,  provided 
that  observation  does  not  Interfere  with  siicb 
activities. 

2.  If  after  such  observation  reasonable 
doubts  remain  concerning  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligatlocu  assumed  under  the  Treaty. 
the  State  Party  having  such  doubts  and  the 
State  Party  that  Is  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tivities giving  rise  to  the  doubts  shall  con- 
sult with  a  \-lew  to  removing  the  doubts.  If 
the  doubts  persist,  the  State  Party  having 
such  doubts  shall  notify  the  other  States 
Parties,  and  the  Parties  concerned  shall  co- 
operate on  such  further  procedures  for  veri- 
fication as  may  be  agreed,  including  appro- 
priate Inspection  of  objects,  structures,  in- 
stallations or  other  fadUtlea  that  reason- 
ably may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  Idnd  de- 
scribed In  Article  I.  The  Parties  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  activities,  including  any  ooostal 
State,  and  any  other  Party  so  requesting, 
shall  be  entitled  to  participate  In  such  con- 
sultation and  cooperation.  After  completion 
of  the  further  procedures  for  verification,  on 
appropriate  report  shall  be  circulated  to 
other  Parties  by  the  Party  that  initiated  such 
procedures. 

3.  If  the  State  responsible  for  the  actin- 
tles  giving  rise  to  the  reasonable  doubts  is 
not  identifiable  by  cdMervatlon  of  the  object, 
structure.  Installation  or  other  facility,  the 
State  Party  having  such  doubts  shall  notify 
and  make  appropriate  inquiries  of  States 
Parties  In  the  region  of  the  aotlvltlea  and  of 
any  other  State  Party.  If  It  Is  ascertained 
through  these  inquiries  that  a  particular 
Sute  Party  Is  responsible  for  the  activities, 
that  State  Party  shall  consult  and  cooperate 
with  other  Parties  as  provided  In  paragraph  3 
of  this  Article.  If  the  Identity  of  the  State 
re^mnsible  for  the  activities  cannot  be  as- 
certained through  these  Inquiries,  then  fur- 
ther verification  procedures.  Including  In- 
spection, may  be  undertaken  by  the  inquir- 
ing State  Party,  which  shall  invite  the  par- 
tlclpauon  of  the  Parties  in  the  region  of  the 
activities.  Including  any  coastal  State,  and 
of  any  other  Party  desiring  to  cooperate. 

4.  If  consultation  and  oooper«tlan  pur- 
suant to  paragr^;>hs  3  and  3  of  this  Article 
have  vat  removed  the  doubts  concerning 
the  activities  and  there  remains  a  serious 
questlcMi  ooncemlng  fulfilment  of  the  obli- 
gations assumed  under  this  Treaty,  a  State 
Party  may.  In  ocoordonos  with  the  provlslonB 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Hattons,  refer 


the  matter  to  the  Security  Council,  which 
may  take  action  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter. 

6.  Verification  pursuant  to  this  Article 
may  be  undertaken  by  any  State  Party  usUig 
its  own  means,  or  wlLh  the  full  or  partial 
assistance  of  any  other  State  Party,  or 
through  appropriate  International  proce- 
dures within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  Its  Charter. 

a.  Verification  activities  pursuant  to  thU 
Treaty  shall  not  Interfere  with  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  and  ahall  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  for  rlghu  recognized  under 
International  law  Including  the  freedoms 
of  the  high  seas  and  the  rights  of  coastal 
States  with  respect  to  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  their  continental  shelves. 
ABTicix  rv 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted 
OS  supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of 
any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing 
international  conventions.  Including  the 
19&8  ConvenUon  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Oontiguous  Zone,  or  with  respect  to 
rigrhu  or  claims  which  such  State  Party  may 
assert,  or  with  respect  to  recognition  or 
non -recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted 
by  any  other  State,  related  to  waters  off  Its 
coasts;  Including  Inter  alia  territorial  seas 
and  oontiguous  sones,  or  to  the  seabed  and 
the  ocean  fioor,  liKludlng  coxitinental 
shelves. 

AKTICLE   V 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to 
continue  negotiations  In  good  faith  con- 
cerning future  measures  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament for  the  prevention  of  arms  race 
on  the  seabed,  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  sub- 
soil thereof. 

ASncLE    VI 

Any  State  Party  may  propose  amendmsnti 
to  this  Treaty.  Amendments  shall  enter  into 
force  for  each  State  Party  accepting  the 
amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and 
thereafter  for  each  remaining  State  Party 
on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

ABTICLB    Vn 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
shall  be  held  In  Oeneva.  Switzerland,  In  or- 
der to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty 
with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of 
the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  ore  being  realteed.  Such  review  shall 
take  into  account  any  relevant  technological 
developmento.  The  review  conference  shall 
determine  In  accordance  with  the  views  of 
a  majority  of  those  PorUee  attending  wheth- 
er and  when  an  additional  review  conference 
shall  be  convened. 

ASTxcu:  vnx 

Each  SUte  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  In 
exercising  Its  national  sovereignty  have  th« 
right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  If  It  de- 
cides chat  extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have  Jeopard- 
ized the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It 
shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all 
other  State  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  three 
months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  Include 
a  statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  It 
considers  to  have  Jeopardised  Its  supreme 
interests. 

ABTtCLB    EC 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  tn  no 
way  affect  the  obligations  assumed  by  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  under  international  In- 
struments establtsbtng  sones  free  from  nu- 
clear weapons. 

ASTSXX    X 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature 
to  all  States.  Any  SUte  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 
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2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  signatory  States.  InstrumenW  of 
ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited   with    the    Government    of    . 

which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Oovernments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
twenty-two  Oovernments,  Including  the 
OovemmenU  designated  as  DeposlUry  Oov- 
ernmenu  of  this  Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  thU  Treaty  It  shaU  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion. 

6.  The  Depositary  Oovernments  shall 
promptly  inform  the  Governments  of  all 
signatory  and  seceding  States  of  the  date  of 
each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each 
Instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession,  of 
the  date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
and  of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

a.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Oovernments  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle loa  of  the  Charter  ot  the  United  Nations. 

ASTXC1.B  JX 

This  Treaty,  the  Chinese.  English,  French. 
Russian  and  Spanish  texts  of  which  ore 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
orcblves  of  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Oovernments 
to  the  Governments  of  the  SUtes  signatory 
and  acceding  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this 
Treaty. 

I>oae  In   >  at ,  this day 

of ,  — . 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  GEO- 
THERMAL  STEAM  LEASING  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  considers  S.  368,  certainly 
one  central  consideration  must  be  the 
environmental  effects  of  geothermal 
steam.  I  was  fortunate  to  receive  from 
Raymond  E.  Corcoran,  Oregon's  State 
geologist,  an  enlightening  memorandum 
on  this  subject. 

Because  of  its  germaneness  to  S.  368, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mem- 
orandum by  Mr.  Richard  G.  Bowen.  an 
economic  geologist,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  or  Qeotbxsiui.  Pown  on  thx 
Entxsonuent 
(By  Richard  Q.  Bowen)  ^ 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  reason  to  en- 
courage   the    development    of    geothermal 
power  is  its  ml"'*^^'  effect  on  the  environ-^ 
ment.    Any    method    of    producing    electric 
power,   as  you   know,   has  some  deleterious 
effect,  but  I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  that 
geothermal  production  of  steam  has  far  less 
effect  than  any  other  method. 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear  that  thermal  pol- 
lution may  be  the  limiting  factor  for  the 
development  of  new  electric  energy  sources, 
because  to  produce  one  kilowatt  of  electric- 
ity, two  ore  dissipated  into  the  environ- 
ment.  In  a  fossil  fuel  plant,  one-third  of  the 
waste  heat  goes  up  the  stack  and  tvo-thlrds 
goes  Into  cooling  water.  A  fossU  fuel  plant  of 
1,000  megawatts  capacity  requires  about  1.3 
bllUon  gallons  of  water  per  day  and  from 
this  amount,  16  to  36  million  gallons  Is  lost 


by  evaporation.  A  nuclear  plant  require* 
about  50  percent  more  water  than  does  the 
fossil  fuel.  The  anu>unt  of  cooling  water  nec- 
essary to  supply  the  new  generating  facilities 
that  are  tinder  construction  or  planned  dur- 
ing the  nest  decade  stagger;  the  Imagination. 
To  quote  from  Science  magazine,  January  9, 
1970.  page  1«0: 

"It  is  estimated  that  by  1960  one-sixth  of 
the  freshwater  runoff  in  the  umted  SUtes 
will  be  used  to  cool  power  plants  and  that 
by  the  end  of  the  century  this  figure  will 
have  Increased  to  one-third.  Because  of  the 
large  spring  runoff,  greater  fractions  of  the 
fiowlng  water  are  vused  for  most  of  the  year. 
For  example,  in  1980  one-half  of  the  water 
win  be  needed  for  three-fourths  of  the  year." 
A  geothermal  plant,  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  the  steam  condensate  as  Its  cool- 
ing water  and.  aside  from  the  original  make- 
up, requires  no  additional  source.  In  much 
of  the  West  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
water,  this  is  a  tremendous  advantage  and 
should  be  sufllclent  reason  for  the  all-out  de- 
velopment of  natural  steam.  In  some  areas 
irtiere  the  condensate  is  sufficiently  pure,  it 
could  be  added  to  the  surface  drainages  and 
used  for  Irrigation  or  other  purposes. 

At  The  Geysers  area,  about  75  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  where  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
is  developing  a  geothermal  field,  the  conden- 
sate has  been  discharged  into  the  local  sur- 
face drainage.  However,  because  this  partic- 
ular field  contains  excess  boron  and  ammonia 
it  is  now  being  recharged  into  the  producing 
horison  and  is  no  longer  entering  these 
streams. 

Again,  using  The  Geysers  as  an  example, 
the  air  pollution  from  a  geothermal  plant  is 
minimal  because  essentially  the  only  prod- 
uct Is  water  vapor  or  steam.  At  The  Geysers, 
the  steam  has  an  average  content  of  >^  of  1 
percent  noncondensable  gas,  of  which  86  per- 
cent Is  carbon  dioxide.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately ^0  of  the  CX>,  produced  from 
a  foesU  fuel  plant.  Using  a  quantltaUve  com- 
parison, a  1.000  MW  fosaU  fuel  pUnt  dis- 
chargee 2,630.000  lbs.  of  CO,  per  hour  while  at 
The  Geysers  a  1.000  MW  geothermal  plant 
discharges  about  132,000  lbs.  per  hour.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  combustion  at  the  geo- 
thermal plant  there  Is  no  discharge  of  the 
oxides  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  nor  is  there  any 
particulate  matter. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  moke  a  comparison 
between  the  effluent  discharge  of  geothermal 
plants  and  nuclear  plants  because  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  nuclear  plants 
make  such  widely  divergent  statemenu  on 
the  amount  and  quality  of  this  material. 
Aside  from  the  thermal  polluUon  of  a  nu- 
clear plant,  the  discharge  of  rodlonucUdes 
into  the  environment  by  the  total  nuclear 
industry  must  mclude  the  fuel  reprocessing 
facilities.  When  the  reprocessing  Is  Included, 
the  result  is  a  net  cumulative  addition  of 
radiation  to  the  total  envlromnent  even 
though  one  electric  generating  plant  would 
not  have  a  very  large  release. 

Geothermal  power  wUl  probably  be  found 
only  under  certain  geologic  conditions,  but 
as  we  understand  It  now  these  conditions  are 
present  In  the  West  and  abundant  m  Oregon. 
In  this  Stat*  I  believe  geothermal  energy  has 
the  potential  of  t)elng  an  equal  partner  with 
fossU  fuel  and  nuclear  plants,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  surpassing  them  in  the  future. 
However,  tintU  the  leasing  law  is  passed  there 
will  be  no  opportunity  to  appraise  this  po- 
tential. 


1  Boonomlc  Geologist,  State  of  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  SENICMl 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago.  I  submitted  for  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "The  Old  In  the  Country 
of  the  Young,  published  In  Time  mag- 
azine of  August  3.  It  discuased  many  of 


the  problems  confronting  the  elderly 
today — such  as  inadequate  medical  care, 
poor  housing,  loneliness,  unemployment, 
and  poverty.  At  that  time  I  said  that  in 
an  age  which  emphasizes  youth  and 
change,  action  and  newness  there  is  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  obligation  to  our 
senior  citizens.  I  said  that  we  should 
not  assume  that  once  a  person  reaches 
the  age  of  65  he  can  no  longer  perform 
useful  work  or  make  a  contribution  to 
our  society. 

Therefore.  I  was  greatly  pleased  to 
read  the  article  in  Pai'ade  magazine 
of  the  Washington  Post  of  September  13, 
entitled  Senior  Power  Is  on  the  Move," 
written  by  Theodore  Irwin. 

The  article  is  a  testlmoay  to  the  effec- 
tiveness, enthusiasm,  and  oi^anization 
of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who  are 
mitiring  great  progress  In  standing  up 
for  their  rights.  It  describes  how  many 
of  our  older  Americans  have  organized 
through  such  groups  as  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislative  Council  for  Older 
Americans.  Their  gains  have  been  signif- 
icant. In  Boston,  for  example,  our  sen- 
iors have  won — through  their  own  Ini- 
tiative— reduced  bus  and  subway  fares, 
the  extra  $12-a-month  in  old  age  as- 
sistance which  would  have  been  cut  when 
Social  Security  was  raised,  and  Govern- 
ment grants  for  a  nutrition  program. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  such  successes. 
I  feel,  must  go  to  the  dynamic  leader 
of  the  Maasacbusetts  legislative  Cotm- 
cU  for  Older  Americans,  Mr.  Prank 
Manning.  He  alone  Is  excellent  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  our  senior  citizens  can 
achieve  great  effectiveness  through 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion. Much  credit  for  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  our  senior  citizens  must  go.  as 
well,  to  Jack  Left,  of  Boston's  Council 
of  Elders. 

t  have  had  the  pleasure  of  woridng 
with  both  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.  Leff  on 
several  occasions  and  have  aiways  been 
most  favorably  Impressed  with  their  ei- 
oellent  abilities  and  faithfulnes  to  the 
cause  of  preserving  our  senior  citizens' 
rights. 

Of  course,  Massachusetts  elders  are 
not  alone  In  such  achleveanents.  The  re- 
sourcefulness of  senior  power  has  spread 
nationwide,  enahling  senior  citizens 
themselves  to  work  for  solutions  to  those 
problems  which  have  so  long  aflUcted 
them. 

Through  the  dedication  of  our  senior 
citizens  themselves  their  rights  are  be- 
ginning to  be  met  and.  at  the  same  time, 
OUT  senior  citizens  are  beginning  to  fed 
>-oung  again  by  pursuing  these  useful 
and  proud  goals. 

I  commioid  our  older  Americans  for 
their  efTorts  and  their  achievements . 
They  have  proven  thftt  they  can  make 
a  valuable  and  useful  contribution  to 
society.  However,  while  an  excellent  be- 
giiming  is  being  made,  their  aims  are  far 
from  being  completely  met.  Tlierefore,  I, 
along  with  our  senior  citizens,  urge  that 
we  In  Congreffi  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  provide  Uiem  with  the  chance 
to  achieve  a  fair  and  more  enriching 
life. 

t  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Irwin's  article  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 
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X  urge  that  it  be  read  by  all  those  who 
believe  in  upholding  the  rights  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo. 
asfoUovs: 

SKNIOK  PoWSa   Is   ON   TMI   MOVK 

(By  Tbeod<ve  Irwin) 

In  Boetoa  not  too  loa«  ago  during  a 
crime  w%ve.  acor«s  of  elderly  retldents  of  a 
bousing  project  were  mugged.  Tbls  outra^ 
became  too  much  for  Mrs.  Oertrude  Pratt,  a 
ehtpper  lady  in  her  70s  who  represented  a 
senior  cltlKcna'  group — the  CouncU  of  Elders. 
She  sent  a  request  to  City  Hall  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  dlacuas  the  problem.  She  got 
no  reply  She  she  sent  a  registered  letter  to 
City  BaU  whirh  concluded: 

"This  U  an  election  y«*r.  Would  you  like 
us  to  tell  people  that  our  Mayor  doesn't  want 
to  listen  to  old  citizens?" 

That  hit  a  raw  nerve.  City  Ball  phoned 
back  Immediately,  A  meeting  with  the  Mayor 
waa  arranged.  And  two  days  later  foot  patrol- 
men were  assigmed  to  the  housing  project 
during  the  dangerous  bours  of  darkncao. 

Moat  any  politician  in  the  country  would 
understand  immediately  why  the  Mayor  of 
Boston  reacted  so  qulcUy  to  Mrs.  Pratt's 
challenge.  For  U.S.  politicians  from  coast  to 
coast  are  awakening  to  an  even  louder  sound 
of  tramping  feet. 

It's  the  march  of  the  latest  prwBun 
group— our  senior  citliens,  desperately  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet  as  inflation  cuts  Into 
their  Inadequate  Social  Security  checks. 
They're  organizing,  demonstrating,  demand  - 
ing  and  flaahlng  ballot-box  muscle  as  never 
tiefore 

Their  gains,  already  algnlficant,  show  the 
promise  of  becoming  far-reaching.  Indeed. 
The  reason:  there  are  more  than  30  million 
citlxens  sge  66  «•  orer. 

They  represent  more  than  16  percent  of  aU 
VS.  voters  and  their  70  percent  turnout  on 
Section  Day  Is  the  highest  of  any  age  group. 
Officeholders  and  candidates— at  local,  state 
and  naUonal  levels — simply  can't  Ignore  that 
kind  of  Senior  Power. 

The  Washington- based  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  has  3.500.000  members.  It's 
Kubstdlzed  by  big  labor  and  played  a  major 
role  In  the  Medicare  fight. 

MOTS    wmSPlKAD 

Then,  from  such  states  as  Massachusetta 
and  New  York  where  the  senior  groupa  am 
well  established  and  militant,  to  other  eec* 
tlons  where  the  movement  la  Just  getting 
started,  the  oldsters  have  won  or  are  seeking 
various  concessions  to  meet  their  needs. 
T^ese  include  tax  relief,  bargain  meals,  free 
bus  rides,  better  police  protection  and  hous- 
ing benefits.  And  other  more  extensive  de- 
mands are  on  their  drawing  boards. 

One  of  these  Is  explained  by  Prank  Man- 
ning. 08.  a  hard  driving,  former  labor  orga- 
T^l^yr  and  president  of  the  li.OOO-mamber 
Massachusetta  Legislative  Council  for  Older 
Americans: 

"By  1973  In  California,  Massachusetts. 
Florida  and  other  key  state*  we  will  In  aome 
instances  be  fielding  our  own  candldatea.  oot 
necessarily  senior  citizens.  Our  main  targets 
at  the  start  wUl  t>e  Ccmgreas  and  stat«  Iflgll 
tatures — that's  where  many  of  our  bade 
problems  Ue.  Today  the  ftged  are  Interested  In 
Issues,  not  personalities.  Much  of  our  voting 
strength  will  depend  on  the  development  of 
a  really  big  Issue,  such  as  a  government- 
guarinieed  annual  Income  for  all  over  06." 
BAT    sraTK   Bscoao 

Ac  thl*  Stage  In  the  building  of  CMntor 
Power,  the  record  of  the  aged  activist*  In  the 
Boston  area  Is  probably  the  most  Impras- 
slT*.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Pratt's  polio*  ploj 
for  the  housing  development,  the  Boston 
folks  have  won : 


Reduced  subway  and  bus  fares  to  10  cents 
(from  25)  effective  aU  hours. 

Preserved  the  extra  Vl2-a-month  In  Old 
Age  Assistance  which  would  have  been  cut 
when  Social  Security  was  raised.  This  saved 
the  state's  over-66'5  from  loetng  some  >3-3 
million  purchasing  power- 
Helped  obtain  government  grants  for  a 
nutrition  program  and  induced  private  caf- 
eteria chains  to  offer  senior  citizen  discount 
meals. 

On  top  of  those  gains,  the  Massachusetu 
groups  are  now  pressing  for  a  50  percent 
utility  rate  cut  and  a  glOO  million  public 
housing  bond  iseue  for  OOOO  tenant*.  They 
also  want  a  Cabinet-rank  Department  of 
Elderly  Affairs,  special  meal*  for  shut-Ins, 
more  jobs  for  the  elderly  and  foster  care  In 
their  homes  to  replace  Institutional  care. 

The  oldsters'  tactics  vary.  Prank  Manning 
opposes  picketing.  "Our  people,"  he  told 
PARADE,  "have  a  natural  antipathy  to  push- 
ing.'  In  contrast,  the  Boston  Council  of  El- 
ders favors  picket  tines.  During  a  hearing  on 
a  welfare  bill,  busloads  of  peppery  seniors 
rallied  around  the  State  Boiise  with  placards 
with  such  warnings  as  "You'll  Be  Old  Some- 
day." 

Another  time  some  Boston  seniors  heard 
that  an  Important  legislative  committee 
chairman  had  to  lunch  at  noon  sharp  every 
day  because  of  his  stomach  ulcers.  So  at  1 1 :  50 
a.m.  30  of  them  virtually  barricaded  his  office 
door  until,  with  the  abdominal  pains  getting 
sharper  and  sharper,  he  agreed  to  release  an 
Old  Age  Assistance  Bill  from  his  committee. 

As  Senior  Power  spread*  through  conta- 
gion, here's  a  sampling  of  what's  going  on  In 
several  states : 

CAurounA 

In  a  step  toward  unity,  a  legislative  council 
has  brought  together  delegates  acting  for 
10,000  persons.  Emphasis  so  far  is  on  pension 
programs  and   health  care. 


sens,  adds  ''Retired  people  need  the  therapy 
of  doing  something  meaningful.  What  could 
be  more  meaningful  than  joining  In  social 
and  political  action  for  the  public  good?" 
And  In  Frankfort,  Kentucky's  capital,  there 
occurred  a  convincing  though  hammy  ac- 
knowledgment of  Senior  Power.  When  30 
busloads  of  the  aged  rolled  up  to  the  State 
House,  one  Senator  Intoned  in  W.  C.  Fields 
style:  "The  old  people  have  descended  on 
us  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  and  attention  must 
be  paid." 


Here  Senior  Power  buttons  orlglnsted.  Ac- 
tivists are  seeking  to  double  property  tax 
exemptions  for  the  elderly. 

n.UNOI8 

Through  the  Chicago  Area  Council  of  some 
40  clubs,  low-priced  nutritious  mesis  are 
available  In  many  parts  of  the  city. 

WaCONBIK 

In  Milwaukee  emphasis  is  on  more  Job* 
for  oldsters. 

SHOOK   laLAKD 

The  Action  Oroup  won  an  •ll.SO  raise  In 
old  age  assistance  and  Is  driving  for  rent 
and  tax  cuts. 


A  network  representing  30.000  people 
achieved  exemption  of  prescription  drugs 
from  the  state  sales  tax  and  Is  lobbying  hard 
for  a  State  Department  of  Oerlatrlcs. 

KSW    TOSJL 

The  militant  Congreas  of  Senior  Cltlaens, 
speaking  for  over  300,000  member*  In  som* 
300  dubs,  won  examptton  for  the  low-lncoma 
elderly  from  an  increase  In  rent-controlled 
apartments. 

nr's  A  TONIC 

Gains  registered  through  Senior  Power,  of 
ootirae,  affect  the  material  well-being  of  sen- 
ior citizens — more  cash  in  their  pockets, 
more  security.  But  many  obaervers  contend 
that  It  also  affects  their  outlook  toward  life. 
They're  fired  with  enthusiasm  over  the  fsct 
that  they're  doing  something,  making  some- 
thing happen.  They're  not  so  old  anymore. 

Says  Jack  Leff  sparkplug  of  Boston's  Coun- 
cil of  Bdets:  "I've  seen  a  man  clutched  In 
apathy  turn  Into  a  tiger  at  a  rally  for  a 


And  William  R.  Button,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  CotmcU  of  Senior  Cltl- 


S.  4167  TO  DEFINE  THE  TERM  "UNI- 
TARY SCHOOL" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  <S.  4167)  introduced  recently  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
tMr.  Spono. 

This  meosure  would  help  define  the 
term  "unitary  school"  which  we  have 
received  as  the  essence  of  the  desegre- 
gation doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  cases.  In  spite  of  the  excruciating 
need  in  many  school  districts  for  some 
definitive,  reasonable  standard  to  be  aim- 
ing for  in  their  desegregation  effort  for 
the  1970-71  school  year,  and  in  spite  of 
the  good  faith  efforts  and  tireless  hours 
of  work  that  school  board  members  in 
affected  districts  put  In  this  year  on 
improving  the  desegregation  plans  for 
their  schools,  the  Supreme  Court  went 
out  of  session  this  summer  without  de- 
claring what  "unitary  schools"  really 
means  in  practice. 

Consequently,  a  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  State,  which  had  been  try- 
ing very  hard  to  qualify  under  the  vague 
guidance  of  "unitary  schools"  and  'ra- 
cially identifiable  schools."  were  caught 
completely  by  surprise  when  HEW  re- 
fused to  accept  their  plans  last  month 
and  required  instead  crajh  programs  to 
achieve  essentially  "racial  balance"  In 
each  dbtrict.  HEW  considered  this  to  be 
required  for  compliance  with  Supreme 
Court  doctrines. 

Mr.  President.  I  and  a  number  of 
other  Senatore  have  expressed  our  view 
that  "racial  balance"  Is  not  the  proper 
standard  of  acceptable  desegregation. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  itself  states 
that:  "Desegregation  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  with- 
out regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin,  but  'desegregation* 
shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance."  The  1971  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  states  that  "No 
part  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  act 
may  be  used  to  force  any  school  district 
which  is  desegregated  ...  to  take  action 
to  force  the  busing  of  students." 

But  what  the  school  districts  in  my 
State  are  being  required  to  achieve  this 
month  is.  In  fact,  "racial  balance,"  and. 
In  some  Instances,  this  is  to  be  acliieved 
by  busing,  Lower-level  HEW  officials  are 
substituting  their  own  policy  Judgments 
and  social  schemes  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. Congressional  authority  should  be 
very  clearly  declared  in  this  field  in  the 
absence  of  further  clarification  from  the 
Supreme  Court  as  to  what  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  necessitates  in  the  con- 
cept of  "unitary  schools." 

I  think  that  the  bill  introduced  by 


Senator  Sponc  will  help  define  this  term 
in  a  practical  manner  which  will  make 
implementation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  doctrine  feasible  this  fall. 
It  seU  up  the  basic  rule  that  a  unitary 
school  system  exists  first,  when  a  child 
attends  the  school  nearest  his  residence, 
subject  to  the  right  of  a  chUd  to  trans- 
fer from  a  school  in  which  his  race  is  a 
majority  to  any  school  in  which  his  race 
is  a  minority,  or  second,  when  each  school 
in  a  community  has  a  ratio  of  racial 
minority  to  racial  majority  that  U  within 
50  to  150  percent  of  the  community's 
racial  balance  percentage,  again  sub- 
ject to  the  transfer  proviso  previously 
stated. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  entirely  reason- 
able method  of  clearing  up  the  uncer- 
uinty  in  the  Supreme  Court's  desegrega- 
tion doctrines  and  that  it  is  onp  which 


is  desirous  of  achieving  with  desegrega- 
tion. 

Hence  I  urge  Senators  to  support  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity  to  bring  a  little  reason  into  this 
verj'  troubled  area  of  desegregation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  SISK 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
September.  1969.  South  Carolina  lost  an 
outstanding  athlete  and  a  fine  young 
man,  Mr.  Steve  Sisk.  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
Steve  demonstrated  his  leadership 
abilities  among  iiis  teammates  on  the 
Falcon  football  squad  at  A.  C.  Flora 
High  School  in  Columbia,  S.C.  He  re- 
ceived a  grant-in-aid  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  to  further  his  football 
career.  In  Septemt>er  of  last  year.  Steve's 
life  came  to  a  close  when  he  collapsed 


step  back  young  man  and  try  to  realise 
Come  down  lltUe  boy  ece  before  your  eyes 
ThU  world  Is  a  place  where  people  livs  in 

hannony 
Trying  to  live — ^trying  to  Uve 

Come  down  from,  your  psychedelic  balloon 
Quit  thinking  you're  so  tall  you  can  grub  the 

moon. 
Listen  my  friend — you're  rushing  your  own 

end. 
A  man's  got  to  break  his  back  to  keep  his 

head  up  In  the  SkyI 
.  .  .  Trying  to  live. 

&Tm  Sisk 

It  WR5  late  in  the  High  School  Poothall 
Season  of  a  year  ago  when  the  Falcon  Squad 
at  A    C.  Flora  appeared  to  be  letting  down. 

Senior  Steve  Sisk.  the  ball  club's  blocking 
back  was  quick  to  recognise  the  situation. 
Taking  matters  Into  his  o-wn  hands — quietly 
but  effecUvely.  SUk  visited  with  each  of  his 
teammates  individually  at  their  homes.  He 


will  Kive  the  anccted  school  dUtrlcts  some    on  the  Carolina  football  pracUoe  field    urged  thtm  to  sn»p  b«*    wuraing  t^ 
will  Kive  uic  niiiLi^u  ^.Z~,,, .V,.,,  „.i™,     , .„„.«,„,  K.»t  ..<hBiu:t.inn  agalMt  iht  loss  of  momentum,  and  how  oom- 


needed  flexibility  in  handling  their  oa-n  from  apparent  heat  exhausUon 

unique    problems.    If    a    neighborhood-  Not  only  was  St«ve  a  line  athlet*:  he 

oriented  syslem  can  substantlaUy  inte-  was  also  a  very  intelligent  young  man. 

grate    under    the    nearest    school    and  who  perpetuated  an  unselfish  concern 

transfer  rules  this  would  suffice  to  satisfy  for  the  young  people  of  his  generation, 

desegregation'  reQuirements.  without  the  Steve  wrote  a  series  of  poems,  sketches 


need  of  achieving  the  exact  racial  bal- 
ance figure  and  without  the  disruption 
of  the  neighborhood  school  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  residential  pattern 
and  the  parental  attitudes  in  a  com- 
munity make  substantial  integration  un- 


and  short  stories  which  are  being  com- 
piled In  a  book,  entitled  "Come  On 
Down."  published  by  the  State  Printing 
Co..  Columbia,  S.C.  Publication  Is 
expected  by  the  early  part  of  October, 
and  copies  of  the  book  may  be  ordered 


likeh  "under  the  ar.-talternati\  e.  f    chool  direct  from  the  publisher.                 ,  _,.v, 

district  can  ai.-n  fcr  ciui;iricat!_-n  ur.der  This  sraaU.50-page  hardback  book  with 

the  second  altemaUve.  which  though  it  a  dust  Jacket  containing  a  fore»-ord  by 

might  require  some  busing  and  some  de-  Coach  Paul  Dietzel.  head  football  coa^h 

gree    of     alteration    of     neighborhood  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  also 

schooUng.  Is  at  least  considerably  more     includes  a  painting  and  cartcon  draw-     .,^____^.  „^ 

flexible  In  Its  requirements  than  HEW's  Ings  done  by  Steve.  A  "Steve  Sisk  Edu-     ^c c.  including  ciomson  and  North  c«ro- 


ag&inst 

ly  It  could  be. 

The  players  responded,  and  despite  a  num- 
ber of  serious  Iniurles  to  the  squad,  from  that 
point  on  Plora  went  on  to  finish  the  wason 
with  a  record  of  ©-1-1. 

PaJcon  head  Coach  Jim  Pinkerton  refers 
lo  that  experience  as  a  display  of  unusual 
leadership  from  an  unusual  player  by  the 
name  of  Stere  Sisk. 

And  so  It  was.  that  when  Steve  finally  de- 
cided on  a  football  career  at  the  I7nlveTslty 
of  South  Carolina — Pinkerton  himself  oould 
not  have  been  pleased  more.  Carolina  ti  Pin- 
kerton's  Alma  Mater,  and  when  bis  school 
"lassos"  a  good  athlete  It  makes  blffl  ha^y. 
Be  knew  about  Sisk:  he  knew  he  was  a  "good" 
one — be  had  coached  him  through  three 
ycATs  of  varsity  footi>all. 

Steve  Sisk  could  have  chosen  Alat>ama. 
Tennessee — or  any  ntimber  of  schools  m  the 


racial  balance  target.  This  flexibility 
can  save  affected  districts  considerable 
busing  costs  and  inconvenience:  at  the 
same  time  It  can  allow  a  basically  neigh- 
borhood-oriented school  system  to  sur- 
vive with  a  degree  of  integration  which 
I  believe  should  satisfy  the  Supreme 
Court.  _,  ^ 

This  bill  also  imposes  a  strong  duty  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  to  effect  the 
desegregation  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  in  this  bill  no  shirking  of 
Cotigress'  obligation  to  abide  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  has  stated 
its  broad  policy  in  regard  to  desegrega- 
tion but  very  necessary  details  have  not 
been  filled  In,  and  I  think  that  it  is  clear 


cational  Memorial  Fund"  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  royalties  from  his  book 
will  go  to  this  fund  for  education  above 
the  high  school  level  at  Carolina  Chil- 
dren's Home-  an  orphanage  in  Columbia. 

A  study  lounge  in  the  .Athletic  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
has  been  dedicated  to  Steve  and  a  plaque, 
InscrilKd  with  one  of  his  poems  "Come 
On  Down."  which  is  also  the  title  of  his 
book,  Is  displayed  In  the  lounge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem,  entitled  "Come  On 
Down,"  and  a  tribute  to  Steve  by  Mr. 
Russ  Benedict,  a  sports  aimouncer  for 
WIS  Radio  in  Columbia,  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


ly  our  duty  to  provide  those  details.  We.    were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*co«d, 
as  the  elected  rcpresentaUves  of  the  peo-     as  follows: 


pie,  have  closer  contact  with  our  con 
sUtuents  than  the  courts  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare We  can  recognize  and  allow  for  the 
need  for  flexIbUity  In  the  quaUfylng 
standards  for  desegregation  on  the  basis 
of  our  close  contact  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts Involved.  The  armchair  liberals 
who  set  up  a  meaningless  concept  such 
racial  balance  as  the   goal   of  de- 


The  Px,aqu» 
sTVPHkN  MoaaxsON  stsa:.  issi-ises 
(This  meaningful  poem,  written  by  this  tal- 
ented Carolina  student-athlete,  who  died 
In  the  prime  of  his  UXe  wUl  perpetuate 
his  memory) 

Cou  ON  OOWH 

(By  Steve  Stak) 
Hey  boy — you  with  your  long  black  hair 
Tou  got  it  long  so  jou  think  you're  there. 


11ns.  But  it  seemed  that  never  was  really 
"close"  at  all;  Steve  Sisk  had  set  bis  slghtjl 
on  TJS.C.  and  the  Oameoocks  were  more  than 
pleased  when  he  case  hie  "lot"  their  way. 

Sisk  knew  that  at  Carolina,  he  would  be 
converted  from  offensive  to  bsekfield  to  a 
poeiuon  In  the  line.  But.  this  drove  bim  on 
even  more,  as  be  re-dedlcated  blinaelf  to  a 
game  he  had  already  declared  as  his  Qiet 
love.  This  summer  be  had  put  himself  on  a 
three  month  weight  reducing  plan.  Prior  to 
the  start  of  college  football  pracUoe  Steve 
Sisk  worked  out  on  his  own  each  day  at  the 
Flora  Field — running  religiously  and  prac- 
ticing the  snap  from  center  In  hopes  of  mak- 
ing the  Carolina  Proah  Squad  as  an  offensive 
pivot  man — for  you  see.  It  was  Steve's  feel- 
ing that  If  he  was  to  IM  oonv«rtcd  Into  a 
lineman,  he  would  have  some  catching  tip 
to  do  with  others  who  had  been  playing  there 
for  quite  some  time  already. 

But  as  things  turned  out  Steve  never  got 
a  chance  to  cash  In  on  his  determined  ef- 
fort— for  early  yesterday  morning  lils  Ufe  of 
18  years  came  to  an  end,  his  coUapee  on  the 
Carolina  PootbaU  practice  field  last  Wednes- 
day from  apjiarent  heat  exhaustion,  and 
complicated  by  the  poasibllity  that  be  may 
have  entered  the  practice  seealon  wtth  a 
minor  vlrml  infection,  wftb  whldk  be  was 
not  aware. 

And  so  a  life  haa  been  taken— tout  not 
vssted,  for  this  young  man's  former  Ooach 


segregation  are  clearly  lacking  creativity     you  got  your  beads  and  sandals  and  yooTe     ^,^j^„  j,ini  as  a  determtoed  athlete  who 


and  sensitivity  in  this  matter.  Racial 
bklance  Is  a  meritless  concept  on  its 
own  because  It  has  no  direct  relevance  to 
the  practicality  of  Implementation  of  de- 
segregation policies,  to  the  quality  of 
education  received  by  the  students,  or  to 
the  social  eflecU  that  the  Supreme  Court 


srp^fc-<"B  hash  too. 
Tou  think  you're  so  damn  hip  you  dont  know 

what  to  do. 
Tou'd  better  get  down  and  look  around 
People  here  trying  to  get  along  Uvln'  like 

people  should. 
And  maybe  you'd  like  to  try  It  too  btjt  you 

really  dont  think  you  could. 


at  6'a"  and  336  pounds  was  a  tremendotis 
blocking  beck — ^A   team  leader  and  an  un- 
aelflsh  team  member  who  loved  foottoall  and 
always  gave  it  everything  he  had. 
By  Buss  BxTfxnnrT, 
WIS  KaMo 
An  gfc  <m  SporU 
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THE  OLD  CAN  HELP  THE  YOUNG 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  In  1965.  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  introduced  21  modest  pilot 
projects  titled,  "Foster  Grandparents 
Programs.'*  to  demonstrate  that  worth- 
while activity  and  increased  Income 
could  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  lives 
of  older  Americans. 

Today,  with  68  foster  grandparent 
programs  In  operation  across  the  Na- 
tion  now  funded  by  the  Administration 

on  Aging — the  program  has  proved  its 
worth  many  times  over. 

It  not  only  offers  the  elderly  grand- 
parents an  opportunity  to  Increase  their 
limited  Incomes,  but  it  also  provides 
older  people  with  the  chance  to  use  the 
wisdom  and  experience  they  have  accu- 
mulated over  a  lifetime. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
these  older  people  are  providing  warmth, 
kindness,  direction,  and  hope  to  thou- 
sands of  disturbed  or  retarded  children. 

The  programs  operate  out  of  State 
mental  institutions,  schools,  churches, 
and  senior  centers;  but  wherever  they 
are  located,  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
grams are  answering  a  real  need — for 
both  age  groups. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  was 
one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  in  1969 — and  which  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 


It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  I 
derive  a  special  pride  from  the  success 
of  the  program;  especially  the  wide  range 
of  benefits  it  is  offering  to  the  older 
and  yoimger  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 

An  article  in  the  August  30  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Sunday  Press  describes 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  lives  of  New 
Jersey's  young  and  old  participants  in 
the  foster  grandparent  program.  A  com- 
ment from  an  elderly  grandparent  in 
the  Asbury  United  Methodist  Church 
program  seems  to  illustrate  the  feelings 
of  so  many  older  Americans  who  have 
participated  in  this  program.  The  79  year 
old  grandmother  said: 

In  my  estimation,  afier  you  have  pmsaed 
wbAt  IB  looked  upon  w  tbe  ftctUe  age  In  the 
busixiefls  world,  the  feeling  ot  being  wmnted, 
the  love  and  bapplnesB  IQ  Ibe  children's 
f^cM.  do  B£  much  for  me  as  I  do  for  them. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  de- 
serves our  continued  support  and  atten- 
tion. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  AtlanUc  City  Sunday  Press 
article,  entitled  "The  Old  Can  Help  the 
Young."  written  by  Sandra  Durant,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

The  OtJ>  C*N  Help  the  Totiwc 
(By  SandfS  X>uTant ) 

At  ABbury  Uolted  Methodist  Church  In 
Atlantic  City,  a  79-year  old  woman  bends 
to  a  proud  4-year  old  who  haa  jtist  com- 
pleted an  unusual  aaalgnment.  On  a  large 
sbeet  of  heary  construction  paper,  be  has 
just  flnger-palnted  a  whimsical  animal — In 
chocolate  pudding. 

At  MassachusetU  Avenue  School,  a  6- year- 
old  girl  aska  a  70-ycar-old  man  tor  help  tn 
nrntfcing  A  necklace  of  colored  macaroni. 


These  are  merely  two  examples  of  ordinary 
dally  occurrences  helping  to  bring  a  new 
meaning  of  life  to  135  senior  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  60  and  8S,  residing  in  At- 
lanUc and  Cape  May  counties,  working  In 
the  Foster  Orundparent  program  sponsored 
by  Atlantic  Human  Resources  tnc,  tbe  local 
community  action  agency. 

According  to  AHR's  executive  director, 
Thomas  0.  Brown,  purpose  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program  ts  to  provide  parl- 
tline  opportunities  with  pay  for  low-income 
persons,  age  sixty  or  over,  to  render  suppor- 
tive person- to- person  services  In  health,  ed- 
ucation, welfare  and  related  settings  to  chll- 
dreo  having  Gpeclal  needs. 

Mrs.  Winnie  Anderson.  79.  a  foster  grand- 
parent working  at  Asbury  United  Methodist 
Church,  puts  it  a  little  bit  dUrerenlly.  She 
said.  "In  my  estimation,  after  ycni  have 
passed  what  is  looked  upon  as  the  active 
age  In  the  buslneea  world,  the  feeling  of 
being  wanted,  the  love  and  happiness  in  the 
children's  faces,  do  as  much  for  me  as  I  do 
for  them." 

Mrs.  Anderson  Is  one  of  tboee  foster  grand- 
parents serving  economlcany  deprived  chil- 
dren In  a  day-care  setting.  Joined  by  68-year 
old  Mrs,  Cora  Jones,  they  work  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis  with  the  children  in  an  attempt  to 
assist  in  their  physical,  emotional  and  social 
development. 

Al  the  same  time,  the  foster  grandparents 
are  able  to  enjoy  tbe  self  respect  and  satis- 
faction that  come  from  being  needed  by  the 
children. 

BUtloned  at  MassachusetU  Avenue  School. 
7«-year  old  Evan  McCree  Is  called  "Orand- 
pop"  by  the  two  children  he  helps  dally.  Mc- 
Cree  is  one  of  the  30  foster  grandparents  as- 
signed to  various  schools  under  the  Jurladlc- 
Uon  of  the  Atlantic  City  Board  of  Education. 
In  the  school  setting,  the  foster  grandparents 
work  speciflcaUy  with  mentally  retanied, 
nonverbal  slow  readers. 

In  describing  the  exercise  In  which  the 
child  made  tbe  macaroni  necklace.  McCree 
said,  "There  are  two  reasons  for  making  the 
necklace.  First  of  all.  the  child  has  to  cotint 
to  me  the  number  of  pieces  of  macaroni. 
Second,  as  he  colors  tbe  macaroni,  he  leama 
the  basic  colors." 

At  this  point.  McCree  was  Interrupted  by  • 
child  who  was  very  anxious  to  recite  his  name 
and  address  (Tor  McCree). 

Be  explained.  "I  promised  the  chUd  I 
would  take  htm  to  Steet  Pier  this  Sunday  if 
he  could  learn  where  he  lives  and  what  his 
name  la." 

McCree  also  mentioned  that  another  treat 
enjoyed  by  children  In  prevloxis  years  was  a 
visit  to  his  Inlet  Tower  apartment.  "Tou'd  be 
surprtsed,"  he  said,  "how  excited  the  children 
become  seeing  the  city  from  the  I4th  floor." 

In  addition  to  tbe  foster  grandparents 
working  in  day-care  centers  and  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Board  of  Education's  various 
schools.  80  foster  grandparents  are  serving 
mentally  retarded  children  at  Woodbine 
State  Colony:  1&  are  working  with  emotion- 
ally disturbed  youngsters  in  the  Children's 
Ward  of  Ancora  State  Hospital;  and  ten  are 
serving  economically  deprived  chUdren  en- 
rolled tn  the  Head  Start  Program. 

With  their  assigned  children,  all  foster 
parents  engage  in  acUvltles  which  facilitate 
constructive  person-to-peraon  relationships 
and  provide  the  warm  friendship,  interest, 
understanding,  individualized  attention,  un- 
hurried help  and  personal  care  required  by 
the  psLTttcular  needs  of  the  children.  This  is 
accomplished  through  such  activities  as  talk- 
ing, reading,  playing,  singing,  listening,  cud- 
dling an  Infant,  arranging  social  contact  and 
Interaction  with  other  children,  taking  bus 
trips,  and  lending  support  and  assistance  to 
a  child  in  learning  or  therapy  activities. 

Said  project  director  Robert  Hodges : 
"Probably  the  major  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  the  mutually  derived  benefits  that 


come  from  an  individualized  continuing 
relaUonahlp  between  a  concerned,  mature 
adult  and  a  child  with  special  needs." 

According  to  Hodges,  the  objectives  of  the 
prtjgram  are  to:  eetabllsb  a  useful  w«y  for 
older  adults  to  contribute  to  their  oocnniu- 
nlty  in  the  retirement  years  and  to  enjoy 
the  self-respect  and  satisfactions  that  come 
from  being  needed  and  serving  others;  create 
opportunities  for  low-Income  older  personf 
to  Bupplemeot  their  income;  provide  a  source 
of  individual  attention  and  personalized  care 
for  children  with  special  needs  In  institu- 
tional settings  to  help  these  children  grow 
physically,  socially,  emotionally  and  men- 
tally; improve  the  attitudes  of  society.  In- 
cluding attitudes  of  older  persons  about  old 
age;  demonstrate  the  wllUngnees  and  ca- 
pacity of  retired  persons  to  participate  re- 
liably In  oooununlty  servloe  roles  on  a  part- 
time  basis;  stimulate  change  in  the  field  of 
group  care  for  children;  and  promote  new 
patterns  of  cooperation  between  professional 
and  non- professional  personnel. 

A  pertinent  comment  by  Mrs.  Cora  Jones, 
who  works  in  Asbury  Methodist  Church, 
was:  "I  enjoy  my  work.  The  children  are 
adorable.  This  Job  Is  a  big  help  for  me.  It 
was  so  monotonous  doing  nothing," 

Said  Miss  Epaleta  Bralthwalte.  who  Is  sta- 
tioned at  Massachusetts  Avenue  School.  "Tbe 
91.60  per  hour  we  receive  is  a  great  financial 
help.  I  also  enjoy  working  a  twenty-hour 
week.  It's  Just  enough  to  keep  me  busy  with- 
out making  me  tired." 

Currently  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent program  was  begun  In  August  1906 
by  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Originally.  21  demonstration  projects  were 
funded.  There  ore  presently  68  IndivldusJ 
programs  tn  40  states  and  Puerto  Rico;  183 
participating  institutions  house  4.000  foster 
grandparents  working  with  nearly  1 6,000 
children  each  year. 


PERSUASIVE  AND  COMPELLING 
TESTIMONY  ON  THE  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT  PROTOTYPE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  Mr. 
William  Magruder,  EWrector  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  OCQce  of 
Supersonic  Transport,  testify  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
August  27.  1970.  I  have,  however,  since 
reviewed  the  statement  he  presented  to 
the  committee  and.  in  my  view,  the  pn>- 
?ram  is  proceeding  very  well  and  should 
be  continued  by  granting  the  President's 
budget  request  for  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  two  prototypes.  The  Depart- 
ment's testimony  is  confined  to  the  facts, 
it  deals  with  the  Issues,  and  it  identifies 
the  benefits  which  will  flow  from  the 
program.  For  the  benefit  of  Members 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  program  I  ask  unanimous  ocm- 
sent  that  the  statements  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  reviewed 
the  statement  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Cwnmittce  made  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  program.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman's  remarks  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belxig  no  objection,  the  Items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

3TA1TUT.HT  BT  WHXIaM  M.  MaGRUDH.  DfSKC- 
TC)R,  SurESSONIC  TSANSPOBT  DrVCLOP>m*T. 
DSPASncSMT  or  TaANSPOaXATlON  Bkvou 
THB    8EWATX    APPEOPBISTIOKB    TaAWBPOBTA- 

TiOK  StmcoMMiTTD.  AucuaT  27,  1870 
Mr  Chairman,  gcntlemao  of  the  Commit- 
tee, this  Is  my  first  formal  appearance  before 
your  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  my  capacity 
OS  Director  of  the  SST  Development  Pro- 
gram for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  present  our  fiscal  year  1971  oudget  re- 
quest. 2  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  report 
on  the  program,  and  the  time  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me  for  this  statement.  Perhaps,  if 
I  may.  I  should  tell  you  something  of  the 
exercise  I  put  myself  through  before  I  ac- 
cepted Secretary  Volpe's  Invitation  to  af- 
filiate with  the  program. 

Over  a  period  of  several  months  I  engaged 
in  a  number  of  fundamental  reviews  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  prototype  was  In  every 
way  a  wise  program  for  the  Oovertunent  and 
for  the  industry. 

Brlefiy,  in  the  course  of  the  evaluation.  1 
made  a  complete  review  ol  the  SST  config- 
uraUon  with  NASA  Langley  and  talked  with 
major  U.S.  airline  presidents,  most  ot  the  in- 
ternational airline  presidenu.  and  Itey  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs.  Major  Air  Force  program 
contracts  and  project  control  procedures  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  were  re- 
viewed for  lessons  learned  on  programs  like 
the  P-111.  C-S,  F-15  and  B-1. 1  went  over  the 
SST  program  with  other  airframe  manufac- 
turers to  ascertain  their  moral  and  technical 
support  and  finally  reviewed  the  British- 
French  Concorde  program  with  their  govern- 
ment-industry lesders  to  assess  the  viabil- 
ity of  that  program  and  get  a  better  sense 
of  tu  timing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  what  I  found:  Our 
SST  configuration  is  a  good  one.  with  a  31 
to  37  percent  economic  advantage  to  the 
airlines  over  the  Concorde. 

Airlines  contacted  support  our  SST  proto- 
type program  100  percent.  An  in-servlce  date 
of  1978  is  considered  good  timing  by  the  air- 
lines. The  SST  can  meet  airline  needs  for  In- 
creased productivity  in  that  time  frame,  and 
sUll  allow  the  airlines  to  recover  from  their 
heavy  investmenu  in  prior  aircraft  pur- 
chases. 

The  SST  contracts  have  been  reviewed  by 
many  authorities  and  found  to  be  excellent 
and  workable  documents. 

Other  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  are 
not  directly  engaged  in  the  SST  program, 
have  nevertheless  assured  me  of  their 
staunch  support.  They  do  this  in  recognition 
of  the  Importance  otf  the  SST  project  to  our 
aviation  industry  and  to  the  nation's 
economy. 

I  found,  too.  that  the  Concorde  is  a  real. 
not  imaginary,  threat  and  that  It  may  spear- 
head a  family  of  European  aircraft  aimed 
at  winning  a  larger  share  of  the  world  air 
transport  market. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  atraut  midway 
In  the  prototype  development  phase,  which 
began  with  tbe  contract  awards  in  1967  and 
win  be  completed   In  calendar  year   1973. 

Smce  coming  to  Washington  early  last 
April,  I  have  explored  In  some  depth  many 
of  the  compelling  forces  Involved  In  tbe 
SST  decision.  Surely,  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
hausted all  the  possibilities  of  the  SST's 
potential  impact  on  otu-  society,  but  a  sum- 
mary of  what  this  "inventory -taking"  has 
entailed  follows: 

First,  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  SST's  balaace 
of  trade  impact.  Having  just  come  from  tho 
aviation  industry.  I  am  aware  of  several 
Important  and  salient  factors  missing  from 
previous   trade   balance   analyses. 

Second,  an  examination  of  SST  and  Jumbo 
Jet  operating  economics  in  the  1980's  as 
reflected  by  the  airlines'  need  for  improved 


productivity  per  dollar  Since  productivity 
18  a  measure  of  how  much  work  an  airplane 
can  do  continually,  increasing  producuvlty 
(by  introducing  larger  and  or  faster  air- 
planes) offsets  the  rising  costs  of  labor, 
maintenance,  and  materials  and  thereby 
allows  airlines  to  malnta-ln  reasonably  stable 
fares  while  Improving  service  to  the  customer 
and  earning  reasonable  yields. 

Thlrd,  a  careful  cxamlnaUon  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  development  program  since  the 
last  consideration  by  the  Senate  In  the  fall 
of  1969. 

Fourth,  a  scientific  community  and  govern- 
ment agency-wide  search  for  answers  to  the 
strident  claims  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion postulated  for  an  SST  fleet. 

And,  fifth,  a  review  of  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  finance  plan  for  private  industry  and 


noting  that  the  first  SST  produoUon  pUne 
la  expected  to  exceed  the  range/payload 
ca^wbUltlea  of  the  UUtlal  707  by  about  700 
miles.  While  the  growth  ot  the  SST  cannot 
be  predicted  In  any  absolute  fashion  today, 
all  of  our  experience  indicates  that  growth 
version*  wlU.  indeed,  appear  and  probably 
sooner  than  we  are  now  Inclined  to  thlnlt. 
The  development  of  the  707  is  »  case  in 
point. 

Third,  the  SST  will  be  capable  of  operat- 
ing from  existing  airports  and  will  not  en- 
tall  an  expensive  modification  of  our  airport 
system.  The  SST  has  been  designed  from 
the  outset  to  be  ci^tble  of  operating  from 
any  airfield  which  preeenUy  acoommodates 
long  range  subaonic  Jeis.  Tbe  maximum  field 
length  requirements  for  the  SST  are  iden- 
tlcal  to  the  maximum  requirements  of  the 


the  financial  communitv  to  handle  the  pro-  subsonic  Jeu.  As  for  airport  compatibUity 
"on  noise  grounds,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
over  the  community,  where  most  noise  com- 
plaUita  originate,  the  SST  will  be  about  hail 
as  annoying  ac  the  interoontlnental  aubsonlc 
Jets. 

Fourth,  the  SST  wUl  be  a  profitable  air- 
craft in  airline  operation.  In  this  respect, 
let  me  point  out  that  in  tbe  analyses  of 
SST  operating  costs  which  are  being  con- 
ducted for  planning  purposes,  the  impact  of 
speed  on  the  fleets  of  the  1980s  is  considered 
to  be  favorable  Influence,  and.  that  of  coat 
escalation,  an  unfavorable  influence. 

AS  figure  C-6  lUustrate*.  these  analyses 
show  that,  bUtorlcally.  the  initial  Jet,  the 
707-130  through  tbe  latest  Jumbo  747  havi 
been  distinguished  at  their  Introduction  by 
Improved  total  operating  costs  (expressed  on 
a  cents  per  revenue  passenger  mUe  basis). 
This  has  been  true  because  of  two  basic  ooo- 
alderatlons.  First,  the  improved  productivity 
of   each    new   type   resulted   in   lower   basic 


duction  portion  of  the  program,  following 
completltlon   of   the  prototype   phase. 

I  propose  to  address  each  one  of  these 
Items  and  afterwards,  of  course,  will  be 
happy  to  answer  your  questions.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  some  time 
was  spent  appraising  the  airplane  Itself,  re- 
examining the  competition,  and  assessing 
the  impact  of  the  SST  on  employment.  With 
your  permission,  let's  touch  on  those  mat- 
ters briefly. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  tbe  3307-300, 
we  are  far  enough  along  in  the  development 
program  to  have  a  high  degree  of  confldence 
in  its  attractiveness,  both  for  those  who  w:ll 
buy  it  and  for  those  who  will  fly  It.  The  de- 
sign is  a  good  one.  both  from  the  technical 
and  operational  points  of  view.  Our  SST 
promises  to  be  a  safe,  comfortable  airplane 
for  the  passengers:  and  an  eflieient,  profit- 
able aircraft  for  the  carriers. 

More  specifically   in  this  respect,  let   me 


touch    upon  certain  particulars  which  this      operating  costs.  P""ti»lly  oHseltlng  t"   *^ 


aircraft  will  offer. 

InlUally.  it  will  afford  the  passenger  a 
new  dimension  in  comfort.  The  fuselage  will 
be  one  foot  wider  than  contemporary  Jets, 
and  the  cabin  width  will  equal  or  exceed 
the  DC-9  and  707  In  Inches  per  passenger , 
and  in  tbe  optional  seven  abreast  configura- 
tion, will  compare  favorably  with  the  747 
and  the  large  trljets.  Also,  the  cabin  floor 
area,  in  square  feet  per  passenger,  is  also 
commensurate  with  present  JeU. 

The  prime  comfort  feature,  however,  is 
the  sharply  reduced  transit  time.  Studies 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautical  Research  Institute 
of  the  FAA  have  showiQ  that  the  htmian  body 
begins  to  show  distress  (or  at  least  dis- 
pleasure) when  Bitting  duration  time  ex- 
ceeds four  hours.  Wlth^  the  SST.  the  long 
and  tiring  transoceanic  flights  of  today  will 
be  cut  drastically;  in  fact,  many  major  dty 
pairs  will  be  three  hours  apart,  or  less,  by 
SST.  The  films,  stereo  recordings,  and  lounges 
provided  on  today's  Jets  are  features  designed 
to  distract  the  passenger  from  the  fact  that 
travel  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  very  fulfllUng 
use  of  one's  time.  The  SST  will  afford  the 
traveler  the  meet  attractive  of  all  comfort 
factors — short  duration  expoaure  to  the  coo- 
flnement  of  flight.  Second,  the  SST  when  in- 
troduced into  commercial  service  will  pro- 
vide a  range  capability  whic&  will  malce  It 
competitive  on  the  North  Atlantic  routes,  the 
most  lucrative   route  system  In  the  world. 

The  range  of  tbe  SST  will  be  about  3500 
nautical  miles  using  airline  operational  rules 
and  reserves,  adequate  for  flights  from  Paris 
to  New  York,  at  full  payload.  While  the  sub- 
sonic Jet£  will  hold  the  range  advantage 
when  the  SST  is  introduced,  one  has  only 
bo  think  back  to  1959  to  recall  that  the  first 
generation  707"8  and  DC-8's  could  not  fly 
the  AtlanUc  non-stop  routinely.  Only  the 
improved  versions  mastered  the  long  range 
European  and  Asian  routes.  Airline  opera- 
Uon  of  the  initial  SST  appears  oertaln  of 
transatlantic  range  and  will  i»OTlde  the 
guidance  and  Impetus  for  rurtber  ImtMnve- 
ments  in  the  SST  fleet.  It  Is,  perhaps,  worth 


fecto  of  escalating  costs.  Second,  the  higher 
than  normal  load  factors  during  the  intro- 
ductory period  served  to  reduce  cost  per 
revenue  passenger  mile.  FoUowlng  Introduc- 
tion however,  tbe  costs  tend  to  raise  pri- 
marily because  of  labor.  The  SST.  however, 
has  a  proportionally  greater  amount  of  cost 
in  fuel  which  has  a  very  low  escalation  rate. 
This  is  one  ot  the  reasons  it  appears  the  SST 
total  operaUng  costs  may  even  better  the 
best  of  the  Jumbo  Jets  during  most  of  the 
life  of  the  aircraft,  (figure  C-e  omitted.) 

THK    COllPfirnON 

I  realise,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  are  undoubtedly  fa- 
miliar with  the  British-French  Concorde  and 
the  Husslan  TU-144.  and  I  do  not  propose 
at  this  time  to  compare  the  foreign  super- 
sonics  with  the  VS.  SST  other  than  poUit 
out  an  examination  of  the  Concorde  pro- 
gram together  with  the  data  compUed  by  the 
State  Department.  Air  Force  Technical  In- 
telligence, and  other  sources  indicate  con- 
clusively that  the  Concorde  has  exceeded  ex- 
pectations in  its  prototype  flight  teat  pro- 
gram to  date.  A  number  of  planes  have  been 
committed  to  producUon,  and  an  improved 
version— the  Concorde  n— is  being  given 
consideration  by  the  British  and  French  gov- 
ernments, very  likely  in  accord  with  one  or 
more  other  European  nations.  For  the  record, 
then,  I  would  Uke  to  submit  a  Table  of  Char- 
acteristics and  a  Stattis  Table  on  the  three 
alrcrufl.  tor  tbe  Committees  reference. 

TRC    rHVXEONliXNT 

Turning  now  to  an  aspect  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram that  has  come  into  sharper  national 
focus  in  the  past  year,  let  me  outline  for 
you  our  poslUon  on  the  environmental  con- 
cerns related  to  the  SST.  Simply  stated,  we 
are  committed  to  the  proposition  that  su- 
personic air  transporUtton  should  not  dis- 
tress the  quality  of  life  or  further  blemish 
what  Frank  Borman  so  apUy  described  as 
"the  good  earth — an   oasis   in  space." 

By  the  time  the  United  States  SST  make* 
Its  first  commercial  flight,  26.000  feet  above 
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todkjr'B  Klrwftys,  it  win  have  b«en  IS  ymrs  In 
reoeftrch  and  development,  Prom  the  outset, 
the  development  program  has  taken  Into  ac- 
count such  environmental  concema  as  en- 
gine exhaust  emissions,  sonic  boom  Impact, 
community  noise,  pmasenger  and  crew  radia- 
tion exposure,  and  ocone  effects  on  passen- 
ger and  crew. 

More  recently,  other  environmental  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  and  theories  postu- 
lated- There  has  been  speculation  that  the 
Impact  of  water  vapor  upon  upper  atmos- 
pheric OBone  content  might  cause  a  possible 
ImbftJance  of  ultra  violet  ray  exposure  at  the 
world's  surface;  that  the  impact  of  water 
vapor  on  cloud  formations  might  change 
weather  or  affect  the  surface  temperature; 
and  that  the  Impact  on  the  atmosphere  from 
the  injection  of  carbon  fUoxlde.  nitric  oxide, 
sulphur  dtonde  and  particulates  might  causa 
adverse  effects. 

According  to  existing  data  and  available 
evidetkcv.  ther»  Is  no  evidenc*  of  UkeUhood 
that  SST  operaUons  will  cause  significant 
adveirse  effects  on  our  atmosphere  or  our  en- 
Ttronment.  That  la  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  sclentlflc  authorities  who  have  coun- 
seled the  Government  on  these  matters  over 
the  past  five  years.  Nevertheless,  the  desired 
degree  of  certainty  about  these  msttem  has 
not  been  attained  and.  for  this  reason,  we 
have  formed  an  Environmental  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  atznoepherlc.  radiation,  and 
noise  specialists  in  the  United  States,  to  fur- 
ther explore  and  advise  me  about  these  mat- 
ters. This  Cominlttee  will  suggest  and  plan 
research  In  any  areas  where  lack,  of  Informa- 
tion, doubts  or  uncertainties  still  exlat. 
Where  further  research  Is  necessary,  it  will 
be  conducted  so  that  unequivocal  answers 
vlU  be  available  In  the  1973-1974  Ume 
period.  This  assures  that,  before  SST  produc- 
tion Is  initiated,  the  most  expert  scientLsta  in 
the  United  States  will  have  available  perti- 
nent Lniormatlon  and  definitive  data  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  or  not  environ- 
mental degradation  could  result  from  any 
SST  fleet  operations.  The  Chairman  of  the 
SST  EnTlronm«3tal  Advisory  C-omnUtlee  la 
Dr  Myron  Trlbus.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Technolo^.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  former  Dean  of  Engineering 
at  £>artmouth.  Tlvsae  who  have  advised  us  on 
enrlronmental  nuLttera  and  are  available  to 
assist  Dr.  Trlbus  include:  Dr.  Lester  Mach- 
ta — Director.  Air  Resources  Lab.  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  AdmlnlBtratlan;  Mr. 
H.  J.  Mastenbrook — Atmospheric  Physicist. 
US.  Naval  Research  Lab:  Mr.  George  Chat- 
ham— Aeronautics  and  Space  Specialist.  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Oon- 
gress:  Dr.  Harald  Roesl.  Processor  of  Radiol- 
ogy Physics.  Columbia  University  and  Chair- 
man. PAA  Committee  on  Radio  Blcdogy  As- 
pects of  the  SST:  Dr  Paul  Tyxnpkln — Chair- 
man, Federal  Radl^-tton  Oouncll;  Dr.  Robert 
M  White — Administrator.  Envlrotunental 
Science  Services  Adml nlst raUon :  and  Dr.  S.  J. 
Oerathewhot — Chief.  Research  Planning 
Branch.  Office  of  Aviation  MeCddne.  PAA. 

Dr.  lYlbus.  of  course.  Is  free  to  call  on  any- 
one else  In  or  out  of  the  Government  whom 
he  feels  may  be  qualified  to  oontrlbute  an 
environmental  appraisal  of  the  SST.  As  a 
result  of  a  number  of  converrsatlons  with  Dr. 
Trlbus  on  this  subject,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  pltuu  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  significantly 

Two  things  should  be  made  clear  about  the 
SST  and  the  environment.  One:  environment 
la  not  a  new  Issue:  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  concern  and  considerable  examination 
for  more  than  five  years.  And.  two:  Mr,  Rus- 
sell Train.  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  in  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Oommittee.  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Bcocomy  in  Oovemment.  in 
May  of  this  year  said.  "In  and  of  themselves 
the  two  prototype  models  would  not  give  rise 
to  environmental  problems  provided  afipro- 


prlate  precautions  are  taken  with  regard  to 
their  teat  fUghts."  The  SST  prototype  pro- 
gram, therefore,  while  not  a  threat  to  the 
envtroaunent.  does  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  acquisition  of  empirical  data 
of  broad  aeronautical  and  meteorological 
value. 

Let's  note  in  passing  that  Mr.  Ttaln  has 
reviewed  our  Environmental  Research  Pro- 
gram on  several  occasions,  and  he  approves 
of  It  wholeheartedly. 

NOUE 

Now  ...  In  recognition  that  noise  is  also 
an  undesirable  element  In  our  environment, 
we  have  expanded  our  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  noise  Identification  and  re- 
duction. A  number  of  distinguished  special- 
ists in  this  field  have  agreed  to  consult  with 
us  in  an  sdvisory  capacity.  The  Chairman  of 
our  SST  Cwnmunlty  Noise  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Is  Dr.  Leo  Beranefc,  a  noted  authority 
m  the  field  of  psychoacoustlcs  Dr.  Beranek  Is 
General  Manager  and  Chief  SclentUt  of  Bolt, 
Beranek.  and  Newman.  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Massachiisetts.  Along  with  Dr.  Beranek,  other 
distinguished  professionals  who  have  coun- 
seled us  on  the  noise  aspecta  of  the  SST  and 
have  agreed  to  serve  with  Dr.  Beranek  on 
the  Committee  include:  Mr.  Prank  W.  Kolk— 
Vice  President  for  De\-elopment  Engineering. 
American  Airlines  and  Chairman  of  ibe  SAE 
A-31  Aircraft  Noise  Committee:  Mr.  Kenneth 
Eldred — Vice  President  and  Technical  Direc- 
tor, Wyle  Labs.  El  Segundo.  California;  Mr. 
Harvey  H.  Bubbard — Director.  Acoustics 
Branch,  NASA  Langley;  Dr.  John  O.  Powers — 
Director  of  Noise  Abatement,  FAA;  Mr.  Dan- 
iel R.  Flynn — Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Noise  Abatement  Panel.  Department  of  Com- 
merce: Mr.  George  Chatham.  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Specialist,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress;  Dr.  Raymond  A. 
Bauer,  Professor  of  Business  Administration. 
Harvard  University:  Dr.  Jack  L.  Kerrebrock, 
Professor  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
and  Director.  Space  Propulsion  and  Gas  Tur- 
bine Laboratories.  Massachusets  Institute  of 
Technology;  Mr.  Aubert  L.  McPlke,  Chief, 
Acoustics  Branch,  McX>onneU-Douglas  Cor- 
poratlooi;  Mr.  Clifton  A.  Moore.  General 
Manager,  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Air- 
ports; Mr.  Newell  D.  Sanders.  Chief.  Special 
Projects  Division.  NASA  Lewis;  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Foster.  Director.  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment. OST/DOT;  and  Dr.  Henning  E.  von 
Gierke.  Chief,  Biodynamlcs  and  Bionics  Divi- 
sion. Aerospace  Medical  Laboratory,  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

Perhaps  the  most  misunderstood  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  easily  confused  of  the  SST 
environmental  Impact  concerns  Is  airport- 
community  noise. 
The  facts,  however,  are  as  follows: 
The  take-off  noise  of  the  S8T  over  the 
community  will  be  lower  than  the  typical 
jet  m  the  present  intercontinental  fieet.  and 
icill  meet  the  levels  established  In  the  FAA's 
Noise  Rule  for  the  latest  subsonic  Jets.  This 
means  tbe  SST  will  relieve,  not  aggravate. 
the  present  noise  situation  over  the  commu- 
nity, where  people  may  live  or  work. 

The  approach  nolae  of  the  SST  over  the 
community  will  also  be  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent DC-«.  and  707  Jets.  The  hlgh-pltched 
"whine"  of  the  compressor  (similar  to  the 
whine  from  today's  subsonic  Jet  aircraft) 
will  not  be  heard  from  the  SST  because  of  the 
unique  supersonic  engine  inlet.  This  Inlet 
design  prevenw  the  whine  from  propagating 
forward  out  of  the  inlet  thus  reducing  annoy- 
ance to  the  people  on  the  ground. 

The  airport  sideline  noise.  3100  feet  to  the 
side  of  the  runaway  is  higher  than  we  would 
like  It  to  be.  We  recognise  the  need  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  airport  sideline  noise  and  re-, 
search  Is  underway  to  this  end. 

SOKIC   SOOH 

I  might  say  a  word  here  about  aonlc  boom, 
simply  to  reassure  the  public  that  aafe^tiards 
do  exist  and  will  be  enforced. 


The  President  and  Secretary  Voipe  hav* 
said  that  no  SST,  foreign  or  X3A.  will  b» 
allowed  to  fly  over  United  Stalea  territory 
at  speeds  or  conditions  that  would  cause  a 
sonic  boom  to  reach  the  ground.  The  FAA 
Notice  of  Propceed  Rule  Making  (NPHM> 
dated  Ifl  AprU  1970  formallxes  this  edict. 
Since  1958,  fifteen  sonic  boom  research  pro- 
grams have  been  completed,  and.  while  con- 
tinued research  will  seek  out  methods  of  de- 
sign to  produce  a  "boomlesa"  SST,  our  design 
will  not  fiy  so  as  to  cause  sonic  booms  on 
populated  land  areas  Moreover,  overland 
filghU  at  boom -producing  speeds  are  not 
mandatory  in  order  for  the  SST  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Over  10%  of  all  the  surface  of  the 
world  Is  water;  89%  of  aU  International  air- 
line route  mUeage.  over  700  miles.  Is  over 
water. 

The  SST  can  fly  efficiently  <  insignlfltrant 
range  loss  due  to  flying  at  subsonic  ^>eedB) 
at  below  boom-producing  ^>eeds  to  the  sec- 
ondary gateway  inland  cities. 

There  will  be  a  conservative  market  for  at 
least  500  SST's  by  1990.  or  about  »30  billion 
worth  of  business  In  current  dollars.  (When 
spare  parts  and  price  level  escalations  are  In- 
cluded, the  siun  of  this  business  is  consld- 
erablv  larger.) 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  effects 
of  sonic  boom  over  oceans  are  not  unknown. 
Extensive  overwater  supersonic  Sight,  from 
20  years  of  military  operations,  has  not  pro- 
duced any  damage  claims  or  any  evUlenee  of 
damage  to  marine  life  or  coastal  wildlife. 
Nevertheless,  research  Is  being  continued  in 
this  area  as  an  added  safeguard. 
BAtANcx  OF  FAruwtm 
Earlier  In  my  statement.  I  mentioned  that 
prior  studies  of  the  SST's  effects  on  our 
balance  of  payments  appeared  to  me  to  over- 
look certain  important  factors.  Accordingly, 
I  have  explored  this  matter  in  some  detail. 
Let  me  summarise  for  you  what  I  have 
found. 

I  have  personally  discussed  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  with  the  eiperu  and  have 
been  amazed  at  Its  complexity.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  accurately  relate  one  account 
like  aircraft  exports  to  the  total  balance 
of  payments.  Our  payments  balance  depends 
upon  many  interrelated  aspecu  of  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  fibers  of  our  economy  and 
for  that  reason  our  analyses  are  in  terms  of 
the  narrower  balance  of  trade  considerations 
although  the  Impact  of  the  SST  on  our  net 
tourist  expenditures  abroad  can  also  be  sub- 
stantial. Historically,  this  country  has  bad  a 
strong  poslUon  In  its  balance  of  trade  that 
has  enabled  It  to  help  other  countries  of 
the  world  and  In  so  doing  still  mainUln 
equilibrium  in  the  total  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture  A  few  of  the  key  examples 
of  what  our  favorable  trade  balance  means 
are: 

Helping  to  finance  various  expenditure 
accounts  In  our  balance  of  payments.  In- 
cluding the  tovulst  account,  mlllt«ry  ex- 
penditures, and  substantial  U.S.  private  In- 
vestment abroad. 

In  so  doing,  helping  to  maintain  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar  aa  an  international  mone- 
tary standard,  thus  facilitating  the  free  flow 
of  international  trade  and  investment  which 
has  added  to  the  g^ow^b  of  real  income  of 
both  the  US.  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
Permitting  the  removal  of  reetralMs  on 
U5.  private  Investment  abroad. 

Providing  a  capability  for  the  U.S.  to  meet 
Its  obligations  for  helping  to  develop  the 
under-developed  eountrlee  of  the  world. 

Reducing  the  need  to  finance  deAdte  by 
drawing  down  our  reserve  asseta. 

Over  the  years,  governments  have  tried 
various  methods  of  Improving  their  balance 
of  trade.  (Flgxire  0-14)  For  example: 

Deflation. — Tighten   credit,    reduce   money 
supply,  budget  surplus.  But:  depresaes  prof- 
its, reduces  ONP  growth. 
Devaluation- — ^An    option    open   to   otlh« 
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countries.  But  not  to  the  U.S.  because  of  Its 
slxe  in  world  trade  and  the  reserve  currency 
role  of  the  dollar. 

Import  rejtrictions. — Increase  tariffs  or  im- 
pose quotas.  But:  foreign  nations  will  retal- 
iate. 

Export  encouraffement. — ^Provide  incen- 
tives such  as  adequate  export  credit  fadlltloa. 
But:  they  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 

Capital  conrrolj. — Restrict  bank  loans  and 
Investments  abroad.  But:  contrary  to  US. 
policy  of  encouraging  free  international  capi- 
tal flows. 

Restrict  touHrm.—Put  ceilings  on  dollars 
spent  abroad.  But:  naturally  irritating  and 
doubtful  in  effectiveness. 

It  la  very  significant  that  estimates  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  SST  impact  upon  our  U.S- 
balance  of  trade,  made  lost  year,  were,  to  a 
large  extent.  Influenced  by  cables  from  our 
overseas  embassies  Indicating  the  Concorde 
program  would  probably  not  reach  the  com- 
mercially viable  production  stage.  Earlier  this 
year,  most  of  the  Government  agencies  hav- 
ing concern  with  the  SST  development.  In- 
cluding the  State  Department,  concluded 
that  the  Concorde  flight  test  program  to  date 
is  going  better  than  originally  anticipated. 
While  it  Is  too  early  to  precisely  predict  the 
eventual  economic  viability  of  the  first  pro- 
duction Concordes,  it  nonetheless  appears 
that  their  program  la  beaded  for  commercial 
service  in  1974,  provided  it  meets  applicable 
certification  criteria  and  operational  rules  of 
the  major  International  airports.  The  airlines 
while  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  first  Concorde  nooetbelesa  con- 
tinue to  support  the  program  and  both  the 
French  and  British  Governments  have  made 
sizable  financial  Investments  to  get  the 
initial  production  Concordes  underway.  If  a 
supersonic  transport  of  Brltish-Prench  de- 
sign appears  on  the  world  airways  within  four 
years,  a  few  essential  facu  and  factors  re- 
lated directly  to  trade  balance  considerations 
are  worth  considering. 

In  the  earlier  balance  of  payments  studies 
there  was  serious  concern  that  the  SST 
through  lu  speed  would  generate  Increased 
tourism  and  that  this  tourism  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  total  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture  and  negate  the  advantages  the 
U.S.  would  obtain  In  the  trade  account  from 
seUlng  BOO  SST's.  Underlying  these  studies 
was  a  general  consensus  by  those  depart- 
ments having  such  concern  that  the  Con- 
corde program  would  not  be  viable. 

However,  If  there  la  a  viable  Concorde,  this 
oft-described  "speed  Induced  travel"  factor 
almoet  disappears  since  only  the  difference 
between  the  Macb  3.3  Concorde  and  Mach  3.7 
SST  la  relevant.  The  speed  Induced  travel 
concept.  If  accepted,  was  used  to  illustrate  a 
potential  negative  trade  Impact  from  trav- 
elers' expenditures  obroad,  port  expenditures, 
and  the  like  that  would  all  be  eharged  to  the 
SST.  Under  the  assumption  of  no  Concorde, 
the  amount  could  be  sizable.  But  U  the  Con- 
corde Is  In  airline  service,  the  Induced  U.S. 
expenditures  abroad  over  the  SST  time  pe- 
riod to  1990  are  roughly  estimated  at  about 
$3  to  t4  billion  as  compared  to  a  roughly 
estimated  favorable  trade  swing  of  between 
•17  and  $30  billion  in  1967  dollars.  I  should 
also  mention  that  there  Is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  speed 
Induced  travel  and  for  this  reason  we  did  not 
consider  this  input  In  our  charts. 

Second,  the  trade  balance  computations 
used  prtor  to  this  year  did  not  adequately  re- 
fiect  the  "real  world"  of  airline  equipment 
purchases.  The  assumption  Is  that  the  free 
world  airlines  presently  buy  about  84%  of 
the  civil  subsonic  jets  in  the  US.  and  that 
this  lion's  share  of  the  swept  wing,  aluminum 
subsonic  civil  aircraft  market  will  continue 
to  be  American,  regardless  cf  our  action  on 
the  SST.  This  Is  not  a  valid  premise.  Airline 
executives  make  their  purchases  only  after 
careful  examination  of  the  manufacturer's 
"family  of  aircraft."  If  the  United  States  re- 


stricts Itself  to  the  Jumbo  Jets  and  the  trl- 
JeU  for  the  1980s  then  the  foreign  family  ol 
civil  transports — the  Concorde  for  "blue  rib- 
bon' overwater  routes,  the  A-300'BAC-3ll 
twin  engine  SSO-passenger  low  co«t  airbus 
and  the  French  Mercure  replacement  for  the 
IX:!-9, 'Boeing  737 — may  well,  and  probably 
will,  induce  many  airlines,  especially  na- 
tionally owned  foreign  airlines,  to  purchase 
their  "family"  outside  the  U.B.,  in  fact, 
"closer  to  home." 

Third,  when  the  US.  technology  Is  matched 
by  the  clvU  aviation  industry  abroad,  the  U.S. 
airplane  manufacturers  begin  to  encounter 
a  business  arrangement  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "offset  agreement."  For  example. 
for  McDonnell -Douglas  to  make  a  Canadian 
airline  sale,  they  may  have  to  put  the  wing 
and  tail  manufacture  into  a  Canadian  plant, 
or.  when  Lockheed  wants  to  seU  to  British 
airlines,  a  Rolls-Royce  engine  may  be  re- 
quired, and  for  the  McDonnell-Douglas  Jet 
to  be  eligible  for  Alitalia  markings  may  re- 
quire fuselage  panels  built  in  Italy.  The  sig- 
nificant Impact  of  this  fact  (which  reaches 
btlUon-doUar  levels)  upon  balance  of  trade 
v%s  not  considered  In  prior  trade-balance 
studies.  Note,  however,  that  when  our  tech- 
nology takes  a  hig  Jump  ahead  of  foreign 
technology,  this  negative  offset  disappears. 
The  labor  and  maiert&l  to  build  the  all- 
tltanlum  US.  SST  will  be  American,  an  added 
safeguard  to  our  trade-balance  and  national 
economy,  for  no  other  free  nation  has  the 
titanium  manufacturmg  technology  of  the 
United  States. 

One  thing  Is  clear  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments area:  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
dict with  much  precision  future  develop- 
ments of  the  major  naaous  and  aircraft 
companies  of  the  world.  I  don't  believe  that 
comparison  of  the  U.S.  SST  vs.  the  Concorde 
should  be  done  on  an  all-black  or  all-wblte 
premise.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  presentation  of  potential  trade  swings.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  assumptions  that  there 
would  or  would  not  be  a  US.  SST  competing 
with  the  foreign-built  supersonic  transports. 
To  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  have  asked  that 
our  trade  balance  studies  consider  real  life 
factors,  but  I  mxiat  say.  at  best,  these  projec- 
tions only  convey  possibilities  of  what  could 
happen. 

A  summary  of  the  resulu  of  DOT  studies 
shows  that  If  there  is  a  i-lable  Concorde 
and  no  U.S.  SST.  we  suffer  a  trade  im^bal- 
ance  from  300  Concordes  imported  worth 
$7-0  billion  and  lose  by  not  building  on  SST. 
810.1  billion  from  ssles  abroad,  for  an  un- 
favorable swing  in  trade  balance  of  tl7.1 
billion.  If  a  more  airline-economical  Con- 
corde n  appears,  this  unfavorable  trade  Im- 
pact would  grow  to  t33  1  bUllc».  I  call  this 
our  conservative  or  base  estimate.  This  is 
due  to  a  greater  Impact  upon  the  Jumbo- 
trljet  market  from  a  more  oommerdaUy  at- 
tracUve  Concorde  n.  However,  taking  into 
account  the  effect  on  import  sales  of  a  more 
favorable  "family  of  civil  aircraft."  this  Im- 
pact could  grow  to  837.1  billion  and.  when 
the  real  world  offset  agreements  axe  ac- 
counted for.  then  Uils  trade  Impact  could 
reach  almost  830  bllUon.  all  computed  In 
1967  dollars,  over  a  13-year  period  (1978- 
1990). 

When  we  apply  a  conservative  escalation 
of  3^!  per  year  to  current  dollars  throtigh 
1985.  only  half  the  life  of  the  production 
pix>gram.  the  trade  impact  numbers  can  bog- 
gle the  mind;  from  a  minimum  of  817.1  bil- 
lion to  846.6  billion  over  a  12-year  period, 
or  8S.&  Mlllon  per  year. 

Finally,  when  aircraft  are  sold  over  a  time 
period  such  as  the  SST  l978-to-l»90  time 
span,  the  spare  parte  for  airframes  and  en- 
gine support  can  add  exports  with  a  value 
of  50'"'^  of  the  initial  sales  price.  This  fac- 
tor has  been  largely  Ignored  in  our  previous 
trade  balance  assessments.  If  we  add  this 
to  the  above  highest  estimate,  about  SSO 
billion   trade  aunng  can   be  projected. 


As  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  on  this  Com- 
mittee recognixe  export  buzloeas  of  this  mag- 
nitude Is  no  longer  easily  attained  or  dupli- 
cated In  oUier  product  fields.  An  examina- 
tion of  Commerce  Department  statlstlca 
shows  a  steady  erosion  of  our  export  markets 
and  a  migration  of  our  technology  abroad. 
Autom^oblles.  for  example,  passed  from  a 
favoraMe  to  an  xinfavorable  balance  of  trade 
In  1968  and  last  year  we  Imported  814  bll- 
Uon more  than  we  exported.  Unfortunately 
this  trend  Is  continuing  and  infonnataon 
recently  available  Indicates  that  imported 
car  aaln  set  a  new  high  in  July,  up  25'rr  frc«n 
the  year  ago  fl,gure.  Imports  of  Iron  and  steel 
products  are  up  380'^  over  a  10-year  period. 
Consumer  goods,  excluding  automobllee.  ha« 
shown  better  than  a  340'"  gain  In  the  msaa 
period.  Exports  associated  with  our  eJecftrt- 
cal  and  electronics  Industries  also  repreeeot 
a  disturbing  slttutlon.  Since  the  mid  1060% 
our  exports  have  been  growing  approximate- 
ly l&'^c  per  year.  However,  during  tills  •SUM 
period.  Imports  have  been  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  40'~c  per  year.  Should  these  trends 
continue,  it  appears  that  by  the  end  of  1972. 
our  imports  will  exceed  our  exports  in  a  field 
In  which  we  originally  exceUed  in  technology- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can civil  aircraft  technology  have  been  near 
the  top  of  the  export  list  for  the  past  ten 
years.  This  Is  a  strong  technology  base  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  default. 

It  IS  a  significant  fact  that  our  export*  of 
civil  aircraft  are  being  converted  to  favor- 
able trade  balances  at  a  ratio  in  excess  of 
90*^.  In  other  words,  nine  of  every  ten  dol- 
lars of  civil  aircraft  exports  conOibute  to  our 
favorable  trade  balance.  TTils  point  has  not 
been  lost  in  the  dellberatiotiB  of  Sir  George 
Edwards.  Managing  Director  of  British  Air- 
craft Corporation,  who  recently  said  that  th» 
economic  future  of  Great  Britain  la  ^»*9^J 
dependent  upon  the  advance  of  aerospac* 
and  related  technologies,  mamly  due  to  the 
high  conversion  ratio  of  exports  against  im- 
ports. 

Civil  aviation  leadership  means  advanced 
technology  unmatched  ouuldc  the  US.  and 
bulwarked  by  a  stable  trade  balance.  HieM 
attrtbutea  vrork  together  toward  a  oo«imo«i 
end^  sound  US. economy.  Withouta sound 
eoonomy,  we  can  ne\'er  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  better  education,  better  bousing, 
better  law  enforcement  better  tmnaporta- 
tloo.  and,  to  Improve  our  environm«it,  a 
bettw  quality  of  life  for  ail. 

I.ABOK  roacx  roa  ssr  peoductiok 
The  parallels  of  a  sound  economy  and  a 
growing  labor  force  are  such  that  there  is  a 
significant  SST  Impact  upon  the  V&-  labor 
force.  As  indicated  earlier,  when  the  gov- 
ernments and  industries  of  Canada.  Great 
Britain.  France.  Germany.  Italy,  and  Ji^tan 
determined  that  their  technology  in  civU  air- 
craft began  to  match  that  of  the  U£.  Indus- 
try, they  hastened  to  promote  "offset  agree- 
ments" as  a  means  of  augmenting  their 
own  employment  base. 

Quite  obviously  in  these  circumstances. 
U-S.  aircraft  manufacturers  were  placed  in 
a  position  of  having  to  adopt  a  "half-a-loal" 
approacb  in  dealing  with  these  agreements. 
However,  in  the  SST  program  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  whole  loaf,  since  we  alone 
possea  the  necessary  titanium  technology  In 
the  free  world.  Should  we  decide  not  w  go 
forward  with  our  technological  edge,  then 
the  British  and  French  would  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  less  advanced  Con- 
corde which  is  scheduled  for  airline  servloe 
In  1974  as  a  family  "leader"  to  attract  sales 
to  their  airbus  and  other  subsonic  aircraft. 
Should  this  happen  we  could  then  lose  not 
only  the  SST  market  but  our  dominance  in 
commercial  aviation  as  well,  and  afford  the 
competition  the  necessary  ingredlenu  of  time 
and  resources  with  which  to  make  the  quan- 
tum Jump  from  aluminum  to  titanium  tech- 
nology. 
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Estimates  of  tbe  Ugnftcunce  of  the  SST 
upon  our  aircraft  employment.  Indicates  a 
Ices  of  38  percent  of  alt  Jota  available  at  the 
end  of  1979  If  we  do  not  have  the  U.S.  SST 
prc«ram.  If  we  have  a  Icsa  favorable  family 
of  clvU  airplanes  to  offer  to  tbe  airlines  of 
the  world  and  if.  as  consequence,  future  sub- 
Konlc  sales  are  fllled  by  foreign  aircraft  such 
as  the  A-300  BAC-311  and  the  French  M«- 
cure.  then  the  3B  percent  can  bo  much  larger 
and  represent  a  material  employment  loss  to 
thU  Industry 

The  U-S.  SST  program  wUl  provide  a  peak 
direct  labor  force  of  50,000  Jobs  moet  of 
which  are  hlKhly-skllled  with  poUoilol  ap- 
plication throughout  the  United  Stat«a  over 
the  period  to  1990.  Taking  into  account  the 
mulUplier  factor,  the  S6T  more  reasonably 
affecu  150.000  Jobs  if  the  economy  u  not 
fully  employed.  I  do  not  want  to  give  tbe 
Impression.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  posi- 
tion aaaumea  total  loss  of  these  persons  to 
the  work  force  In  the  eveot  the  program  does 
not  go  forward — It  is  our  poaltlon,  however, 
that  minimally  It  wUl  require  substantial 
dislocation  of  families  and  material  retrain- 
ing efforts  to  adapt  these  workers  to  different 
skill  requirement  in  different  industries. 
Such  changes  are  not  accomplished  without 
atgnlflcant  personal  hardships  or  without 
some  government  expenditures.  We  are  in 
full  accord  with  the  policy  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  return  to  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy bT  1972  and  believe  the  nation  is  bet- 
ter off  If  these  Jobs  are  In  the  technologically 
progressive  aircraft  Industry  rather  than 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  view  of  the  current 
dov-ntrend. 

Perhaps  the  present  condlUon  of  aerospace 
employment  In  the  United  States  can  be 
used  ae  a  rnlrror  of  the  future.  In  current 
peRpectire.  employment  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry is  already  suffering  from  declining 
sales  of  large  ctvULui  transport  aircraft 
coupled  with  reduced  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  missiles  and  space  pro- 
grains.  For  the  year  ending  September  1970 
employment  will  have  dropped  by  twelve 
and  one-half  percent  from  a  year  ago — a  loss 
of  168.000  Jobs  or  one  out  of  every  eight. 
Contrary  to  popiUar  ml&conceptlons  that  the 
aerospace  Industry  employs  only  white  coI> 
tar  workers.  thl.s  Job-loss  Is  not  restricted  to 
any  particular  type  of  employee  but  rather 
has  an  across-the-board  application.  Scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  comprise  only  fifteen 
percent  of  the  work  force  will  lose  38.000  Jobs, 
down  13.8  percent  from  the  year-ago  level, 
production  workers  representing  flfty-one 
percent  of  the  force  will  lose  89.000  Jobs,  a 
drop  of  138  percent  and  technicians  repre- 
senting Ave  percent  will  lose  10.000  Jobs,  a 
drop  of  14  1  percent. 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  appear  In 
totality,  they  tend  not  to  convey  the  true 
import  of  the  situation  For  example,  the 
198.000  Jobs  comes  more  into  perspective 
when  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  U 
roughly  comparable  to  the  population  of 
Arlington  County.  Virginia,  which  according 
to  the  I960  census  was  slightly  more  than 
163.000  persons.  Quite  obviously,  tbe  toss  of 
this  number  of  tax -paying  Americans,  if 
even  lor  a  limited  time,  must  have  reper- 
cussions In  various  segments  of  the  economy. 
None  of  these  statistics,  of  course,  provide 
a  reasonable  meKusure  of  the  personal  hard- 
ahlpa  which  necessarily  accompany  such 
situations.  It  Is  not  an  easy  decision  for 
meet  families  whlcb  requires  their  total  re- 
moval from  a  location  which  is  their  home^ 
In  certain  instances  It  may  not  be  an  ac- 
ceptable 3ptlon  to  eveo  attempt  and  they  re- 
main in  the  area,  even  If  unemployed. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present 
aerospace  employment  picture,  depressing  as 
it  is.  can  t>e  useful  in  t.hat  it  can  be  «  mirror 
of  the  future,  If  we  experience  the  Io«  of 
employment  from  having  exported  one  of  our 
best  national  resource*— which  Is  what  will 
happen  If  we  fall  to  answer  this  foreign  SST 


challenge.  I  am  not  projecting  such  a  dire 
situation,  but  rather  trying  to  illustrate  that 
our  aircraft  industry  is  very  vital  to  our  over- 
all economy  and  well  being. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  concerning 
this  vital  area  of  consideration.  I  think  It 
may  t>e  pertinent  to  highlight  certain  sec- 
tions of  a  "Stateroent  by  the  AFL~CIO 
Executive  Council  on  SST  "  At  their  meeting 
on  3  August  1970.  in  Chicago  the  Council.  In 
supporting  this  program  said  in  part — 

(1)  "Today,  the  USSR  and  the  French  and 
British  are  developing  airliners  that  will  fly 
at  supersonic  speeds  on  trans-oceanic  Aighu. 
These  nations,  using  government  funds,  have 
produced  prototypes  and  are  now  well  along 
in  their  testing  programs." 

(2 1  "Without  an  SST,  the  American  aero- 
space Industry  will  be  unable  to  maintain 
its  leadeniblp  In  world  aviation,  losing  most 
of  the  market  for  trans-oceanic  airliners." 

(3)  "American  aerospace  workers  will  also 
lose  sorely  needed  employment." 

(4t  "We  urge  the  United  SUtes  Senate  to 
vote  funds  for  the  development  of  an  Amer- 
ican SST.  The  age  of  supersonic  travel  over 
water  will  soon  be  here.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  be  left  In  tbe  lurch." 
AnuNx  NsxD  roa  paooocrtvmr 
Turning  now  from  the  need  for  an  SST  as 
an  overall  U-S.  national  requirement  for  eco- 
nomic health,  let*  consider  the  importance  of 
tbe  SST  to  the  airlines,  both  U.8.  and  inter- 
national. 

ProductitHfi;  refers  to  an  airplane's  ablUty 
to  do  work  efficiently.  In  air  transportation 
term*,  one  measure  of  productivity  Is  avall- 
able  seats  per  airplane  times  the  speed 
(Shown  oj  the  available  seat  miles  per  hour 
per  plane) .  Analyses  show  tbe  SST  to  be  ap- 
proximately : 

Three  times  as  productive  as  the  Concorde 
(19741  and  the  Jumbo  trt-Jeta  (1971). 

Twice  as  productive  as  the  largest  Jumbo 
Jec  119691. 

Pour  times  as  productive  as  the  basic  sub- 
sonic Jet  fleet  n96S>. 

Sixteen  times  as  productive  as  a  DC-6 
(1950). 

About  one  hundred  times  as  productive  as 
aatheOC-3  (1940). 

New  productivity  levels  provide  the  basis 
for  the  airlines  to: 

Accommodate    the   normal    travel   growth 
requirements  coincident  with  attractive  serv- 
ice in  terms  of  departure  and  arrival  schedule. 
Maintain  a  reasonable  financial  return  in 
spite  of  cost  escalation. 

Provide  the  traveling  public  with  reason- 
able fares. 

UalQtaln  reasonable  world-wide  civil  air 
transport  fleet  sizes. 

If  we  look  at  the  Impact  of  producUvity 
in  the  light  of  these  factors,  we  see.  first,  the 
Increase  in  intercontinental  revenue  passen- 
ger miles  growth  consen-atively  projected  by 
Boeing  to  be  such  that  by  1985.  the  SST 
traffic  alone  will  equal  the  entire  free  world 
traffic  today.  360  Wlllon  revenue  poeaenger 
miles,  or  100  mlUlon  passengers  traveling  by 
SST — and  this  with  no  aup^Kmic  overland 
OlghtB-  Almost  73"  of  all  Intercontinental 
flights  are  projected  to  be  In  SST's. 

Secondly,  as  a  means  of  showing  how  im- 
portant It  Is  for  aviation  to  plan  ahead,  and 
to  underacore  why  we  must  go  ahead  now. 
examine  what  could  have  occurred  had  the 
aviation  Industry  not  been  ready,  capable 
and  willing  to  offer  the  needed  advances  in 
aircraft  technology,  reflected  In  Improved 
productivity  per  dollar,  through  lmpro\-ed 
models  about  every  five  to  eight  years. 

Only  346  pre-war  DC-3'8  were  buUt  to  serve 
the  airlines  of  the  entire  world.  By  1947,  the 
DC-3  4  and  Constellation  fleot  had  grown  to 
3000  civil  aircraft 

At  the  end  of  the  piston  engine  airplane 
era  a  total  of  some  4600  DC-«s.  DC-7'8,  Con- 
stellatloaia  and  other  piston  alrplanca  were 
in  use  by  the  airlines  of  the  world. 

Today  the  airline  fleeU  of  the  Free  World 


num.ber  about  3600  subeomc  Jets.  Had  the 
industry  not  pressed  ahead  with  the  Jet  age. 
In  aplte  of  all  the  outcry  of  the  crlttc*  of 
progress  of  the  early  '50's,  we  would  today  be 
choking  the  airways  and  airports  with  piston 
aircraft  and  cause  algnlflcant  environmental 
degradation. 

Now.  looking  ahead  to  the  19B0's.  If  the 
US.  aircraft  industry  does  not  continue  to 
move  ahead  with  Its  odvanoed  generations  of 
more  productive,  more  comfortable,  safer, 
more  reliable  air  transportation,  we  will  stifle 
our  industry.  The  economic  beneflta  result- 
ing from  meeting  the  increaecd  demand  will 
be  reaped  by  countries  currently  planning 
and  aggreaalvely  pursuing  this  lucrative 
market. 

Some  CTltlca  of  the  SST  contend  that  In- 
ternational air  travel  Is  limited  to  an  insig- 
nificant segment  of  the  U-S.  population.  Con- 
sider the  oompoalUon  and  magnitude  of  air 
traJisport&tlon  projected  for  the  1980's.  It 
appean  this  next  advance  in  travel — com- 
mimlcaUon — cultural  exchange— bualnew 
win  be  of  servloe  to  a  algnlflcant  segment  of 
our  U.S.  population.  Examination  of  present 
day  travel  and  that  predicted  for  tbe  1980'8 
ahowa  that: 

Today,  some  44.7  million  aeporate  Ameri- 
cana (23'~'c-  of  our  population)  travel  by  air 
domcstiCAUy  and  over  alx  million  interna- 
aonaJly  (3^^  of  our  population). 

By  1985.  which  la  only  tbe  mld-Ufe  of  the 
flret  generation  of  SST's.  50="c  of  our  popula- 
Uon.  126.4  mllUou  Americans  wlU  tmvel  by 
air  domeeUcally  and  35  million,  or  lOn-  €ft 
our  population,  intematdonally.  This  Is  hard- 
ly a  "Jet  set," 

62.3  "ti  Of  mternaUonal  air  passengers  be- 
tween the  US.  and  foreign  countries  are  U.S. 
citizens. 

TTie  bualnesB/pleastire  split  of  internation- 
al air  pssaengera  is  a6T:/74'-f  for  the  Kortii 
AUanuc  and  34'"^/76%  worldwide.  Passen- 
gers In  the  Pacific  area  are  split  about  60-50. 
business  and  pleasure. 

The  North  AtlanUc  routes  alone  represent 
the  most  lucrative  airline  route  system  in 
the  world,  carrying  over  six  million  people  in 
1969  between  North  America  and  Exirope  and 
projected  to  carry  28  million  In  1985.  About 
two  million  Americans  or  one  percent  of  our 
populaUon  flew  this  route  In  1960,  and  about 
nine  million  are  expected  to  fly  in  1985.  Dur- 
ing the  1960's.  nineteen  North  Atlantic  car- 
riers flew  31.3  mlUlon  passengers.  PaseeDger 
volume  Increased  343T:  from  1960-1068.  This 
air  communications  system  links  the  two 
most  powerful  economic  communities  In 
world  history — Europe  and  the  United  States. 
By  shrinking  distances  on  the  entire  globe  to 
13  hoMTs  or  less,  the  SST  will  open  up  Elmllar 
traffic  In  other  directions  from  the  VS.  Prom 
a  profit  standpoint,  the  SST  clearly  almd  at 
the  prime  market.  Long-haul  routes  are  tra- 
ditionally more  profitable  than  short  haul. 
Meet  SST  flight*  will  be  ■^ong  distance."  In- 
ternational operations  have  been  shown  from 
CAB  statistics  to  be  consistently  eO'"^  higher 
In  rate  of  return  than  domestic  operations, 
returning  9.G'"c  Internationally  vcraiu  6.9% 
on  total  Invostment.  based  on  the  lO-year 
average  through  1969.  This  is  important  to 
the  SST  program  and  fleets  of  tbe  future  in 
tarms  of: 

Repayment  at  the  government  oost  share. 
A  healthy  airline  Industry. 
A  more  rapid  payoff  of  the  new  equipment 
directly  for  a  greater  return  on  investment. 
Greater  productivity  Is  also  the  way  the 
airlines  generate  the  funds  to  pay  back  the 
loans  required  for  new  equipment.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  potential  price  of  a  U.S. 
SST  escalating  from  a  1970  estimate  of  »37 
million  per  airplane  to  the  order  of  (50  mil- 
lion in  1978,  Historically,  new  equipment  has 
produced  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  back  Its 
oost  in  about  6-6  years. 

Notice  that  the  SST  is  not  expected  to  be 
an  ezceprion.  and  that  this  payback  capabil- 
ity Is  due  to  its  phenomenal  productivity — 
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the  ability  ot  the  ilrplane  to  produce  reve- 

Wlth    all    theM    productivity    factors    In 
mind     Holding    fleet    sizes    to    manageable 
levels;  accommodating  known  travel  gjowin 
trends  with  adequate  service  and  at  reason- 
able  tares;   providing  airlines  returns  ade- 
quate tor  their  solvency,  we  must  yet  aak 
»h.-n.  does  SST  productivity  do  lor  the  aver- 
age cltlz.:n— the  traveling  public— all  iS  mil- 
lion of  us  In  IBM?  U  we  examine  cost  hlitory 
and  projections  to  1985,  we  cun  see  a  steady 
rise  In  coats  for  all  aspects  ot  airline  opera- 
tions—eicept  perhapa  tor  fuel.  In  cplte  of 
this  all  loo  (amlllar  trend,  notice  that  alrUne 
tai«a  compared  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
Consumer  Price  Indices,  have  actually   de- 
creased since  1947.  Tbe  ability  ol  the  airplane 
manufacturing  Industry,  combined  with  pro- 
Kres.slve  and  dedicated  airline  management, 
enables  nearly  45  million  Americans  today  or 
about  22':;   ot  otir  populaUon.  to  enjoy  the 
phenomenon    of    lower    prices    while    other 
prices  have  risen  an  average  of  SOr.  !  The  SST 
wUl  be  available  to  everyone  and  speclflcally 
to  the  25  mllUon  Americans  who  wUI  choose 
to  ny  intertiauonally.  This  la  equivalent  to 
ICi-   of  our  population  which  will  further 
enjoy  these  beneHvs  In  the  1980's. 
TMi  BcslKiss  or  THI  SST—*  paaTWiasBlp 
With  aU  of  the  capabilities  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram to  help  underglrd  the  economy  from 
a  naUonal  Interest  standpoint.  It  la  at  the 
same    tune    a    unique    government-Industry 
partnership  that  is  more  of  an  Investment 
than   a   direct    federal   subsidy.   This   Is.  of 
course,  in  the  nature  of  the  American  way  ot 
doing  bualneas.  for  the  SST  U  a  clvU  trans- 
port in  the  business  sense  and  the  C3ovem- 
ment  Is  moot  certainly  not  to  be  mvolved  In 
competing  with  private  Industry  for  profit. 
The  contract  arrangement  provides  for  both 
parties  to  realize  a  reasonable  return  as  fol- 

The  prototype  costs  wUl  be  returned  to  the 
government  by  the  time  the  300th  airplane 
IS  deUvered. 

Wben  the  500th  airplane  la  delivered,  Oov- 
ernment  royalties  wUI  reach  one  blUlon  dol- 
lars above  the  Investment.  The  constitu- 
tional government  method  of  obtaining 
revenue,  however,  la  through  taxes,  and. 
when  the  taxes  calculated  from  SST  employ- 
ment (50.000  direct  Jobs  and  150.000  total 
lobs.  Including  Indirect)  are  considered  part 
of  the  return,  an  additional  »6  to  »7  billion 
will  be  returned  by  1990  lor  a  return  on  the 
prototype  Investment  of  almost  17 '"r.  Returns 
to  the  manufacturers  are  estimated  to  be 
15 'i  and  IIT.  for  Boeing  and  OE.  respec- 
tively. 

riMANClHC  PLAN 

Tbe  Government's  Involvement  In  the 
financing  of  the  profotirpe  program  has  al- 
ways been  based  on  these  basic  economic 
realltlM: 

The  size  of  the  financial  burden  exceeds 
the  capabilities  of  any  single  or  Joint  private 
US,  Industrial  aerospace  concern.  The  100% 
government  subsidized  French-British  Con- 
corde Is  already  at  least  four  years  ahead  of 
our  SST  and  has  completed  more  than  230 
hours  ot  successful  prototype  filght  testing. 

The  potential  adverse  Impact  upon  our  na- 
tion's balance  of  trade  If  we  forfeit  the  SST 
market  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  de- 
mands we  build  the  prototype  to  protect  fu- 
ture opUons,  To  forfeit  tbe  SST.  In  the  face 
of  Intense  and  dedicated  foreign  subsldli^d 
civil  aircraft  competition  could  well  lead  to 
a  aerloua  erosion  of  our  toul  civil  aviation 
nuu-ket  and  aircraft  employment. 

The  cost-sharing  loan  nature  of  the  proto- 
type U,S,  program  features: 

A  BO'o  government — lO'^  Industry  cost 
share  up  to  a  cost  Incentive  point  of  t635 
mUUon  for  Boeing  and  »284  mUllon  tor  Gen- 
eral Electric  after  which  Industry  shares  25% 
of  added  costs. 

Industry  bears  the  burden  of  all  faelUty 


costs  sbout  »64  million  for  the  prototype 
and  ilOO  million  for  production.  The  manu- 
facturers also  will  spend  about  §78  mUllon 
in  commercial  costs  during  the  prototype 
time  period.  ^    ,An 

For  the  prototype  program  through  lOO 
hours  ot  filght  test:  Boeing  tiaa  million  or 
9--,  of  aUowable  cost,  GE.  $51  million  or  *'i 
of  aUowable  cost. 

Airlines  »59  million  or  8%    of  allowable 

cost.  ^      .    , 

Govemmenf  tlOSl  million  or  82'^  of  al- 
lowable costs,  but  with  faculty  and  commer- 
cial costs  of  »132  mUllon  by  manuJaeturers 
the  final  share  wilt  be: 

Government  81061  mlUlon  of  74%. 
Manufacturers  and  airlines  8384  million  or 
281, 

The  financing  of  the  production  phase  has 
not  relied  on  government  participation  nor 
was  It,  nor  is  it.  intended  to  do  so.  The 
finance  plan  Is  evolving  with  discussions  al- 
ready m  progress  with  financial  orgahlra- 
tlons.  Industry,  labor.  CAB.  etc,  Tbe  present 
timing  for  a  plan  Is  June  30.  1972,  It  Is  hoped 
that  thU  year  an  ouUlne  ot  the  plan  can  be 
developed:  however,  the  success  of  the  pro- 
totype design  and  the  associated  research 
and  development  are  the  keys  to  attracting 
the  private  nnanclal  community  to  this  pro- 
gram. As  one  leading  financial  expert  put  It. 
"with  a  proven  successful  prototype  flying 
and  the  prospect  ot  more  than  825  bUllon 
worth  of  business,  someone  wlU  find  the  cash 
to  promote  this  business."  The  Industrial 
financing  of  a  program  aa  large  and  with 
such  national  economic  impact  is  a  truly 
CS.  wide  project.  Labor,  the  airlines,  the 
manufacturing  Industry,  the  lending  Insti- 
tutions, the  government  fare-route  regulat- 
ing authorities  and  the  International  tare- 
route  regulating  authorities  wUl  all  be  di- 
rectly Involved  In  developing  the  necessary 
actions  to  assure, 
A  healthy  alrUne-lndustry  economy, 
An  attractive  economical  design. 
A  well-managed.  Imaginative  total  trans- 
portation system  to  accommodate  the  SST. 

Two  important  factors,  normally  represent- 
ing the  only  requirements  for  private  finan- 
cing assurance,  are  Implicit  in  the  SST  Pro- 
gram already.  These  are: 

A  wlUlng  buyer.  (10  airlines  have  pot  up 
neariy  »flo  mlUlon  of  rlak  money  to  show 
their  willingness  to  support  this  program.) 

A  proven  vehicle  which  will  be  provided 
by  the  prototype  phase. 

The  magnitude  of  the  financing  used,  the 
current  economic  status  of  the  airlines  and 
the  Industry  make  an  accurate  projection 
Impracticable  at  this  time:  nevertheless,  the 
objectives  and  plan  for  private  financing  re- 
main unchanged 
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In  the  year  since  the  SST  program  was 
last  reported  to  this  l^mmlttee.  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  by  both  the  air- 
frame and  engine  contractors,  paving  the 
way  for  prototype  construction  work.  A  Class 
II  full-scale  structures  mockup  was  assem- 
bled. Prototype  structure  design  releases  have 
been  started.  Forging  drawings,  long-lead 
raw  material  Items  and  specification  control 
drawings  are  being  released  to  support  the 
progressive  stages  of  manufacturing  fabrica- 
tion and  assembly. 

The  major  subcontractors  have  been 
awarded  prototype  production  contracts.  Tbe 
contractors  recently  announced  Include 
Aeronca.  Inc  .  North  American  BockweU.  Rohr 
Corporation.  Palrchlld  HlUer.  and  Northrop 
Corporation  for  the  airframe  and  Cleveland 
Pneumatic  for  the  landing  gears. 

During  FT-1970  Boeing  also  awarded  the 
foUowlng  subsystems  and  equipments  con- 
tracts: 


Sparry  Band— Plight  Control  Electronics. 
Bertea  C!orp— Horizontal  SubUlzer  Power 
Control  Unit, 

OE    Company — ^Variable    Speed   constant 
Frequency  Elec  Sys, 

Air    Research    Manufacturing    Co. — Sec- 
ondary FUght  Controls. 

Abex  Corp — Porebody  ActuaUon  System. 
Hamilton  Standard — Power  Servo  Inboard 
Plaperon. 

At  General  Electric,  engineering  activities 
have  demonstrated  slgnlBcanl  progress  In 
the  development  ot  the  GE4  engine  for  the 
SST,  Initial  tesUng  of  the  633  lb  sec  air- 
flow  engine  at  maximum  nonaugmented 
conditions  produced  64350  pounds  of  thrust 
at  a  specific  fuel  consumption  ot  0,974  This 
IS  belter  than  the  contrsctual  requirement 
by  more  than  5rr,  At  full  augmented  power. 
the  engine  established  a  new  worlds  record 
of  88.900  poimds  thnist  at  a  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption of  1,74,  This  IS  better  than  the 
contractual  requirement  by  3n-,  The  633 
lbs  /sec.  compressor  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  design  objectives.  The  en- 
gine was  successfuUy  operated  at  simulated 
Mach  3.7  conditions  with  augmentation.  Im- 
proved performance  guarantees  for  the  flight 
test  engine  were  Incorporated  Into  the  con- 
tractual engine  specifications.  About  80% 
ot  the  design  for  the  68.800  pounds  thrust 
Plight  Test  Status  Engine  has  been  com- 

plel"'  „_i.j 

Proyrom  mmafemtnt  FY-70  acHvities.— 
In  program  management,  some  replannlng 
was  necessary  m  FT-70  to  stay  within  the 
resource  constraints  placed  on  the  program. 
To  some  extent  this  Is  Uke  squeezing  a  bal- 
loon—the volume  or  work  content  Is  un- 
changed, but  It  IS  pushed  out  in  other  places 
and  shows  up  m  FT-1973.  rT-19T3.  and  FT- 
1974.  Based  on  reviews  of  other  programs, 
my  programming  people  feel  this  tnay  lead 
to  a  schedule  slip  ot  first  flight.  While  we 
are  making  every  eHort  to  keep  funding  re- 
strictions from  impactmg  the  program,  an- 
alysis ot  the  probable  effects  leads  us  to  the 
conclusions  that  the  first  fUght  may  slip 
approximately  three  months. 

I  am  encouraged  that  Boeing  and  OE  be- 
lieve they  can  replan  their  efiorts  without 
a  schedule  sUp  or  any  resulting  increase  In 
costs.  Based  on  estimates  of  my  people,  it 
appears  that  it  the  manufacturers  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  current  first  fUght  date,  the 
prototype  cost  wlU  be  81283  mllUon  to  per- 
form the  prototype  phase  through  100  hours 
of  test  flight.  This  would  represent  a  876 
million  Increase  in  the  potential  cost  of  the 
prototype  phase  over  last  year's  estimate.  On 
this  Issue,  however.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
thet  we  are  presently  underrunrung  our  cost 
and  todlcallons  of  the  companies  are  that 
they  can  r?plan  and  stay  within  their  esti- 
mates, I'm  riot  sounding  an  alarm:  I  do  want 
to  indicate  that  we  are  very  cost  and  sched- 
ule conscious,  and  also  that  Ixjth  Oovem- 
ment  and  Industry  management  must  be  on 
their  toes.  Funding  must  be  provided  at  the 
planned  rate  In  order  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
gram within  forecast  cost  and  schedule. 


•Government  and  manufacturmg  also  in- 
vested 8291  mUlion  and  817  mUllon  respec- 
tively prior  to  the  prototype  phase. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  FT-71  is  our  criUcal  year. 
This  la  the  year  when  we  wiU  start  to  see  the 
airplane  take  shape.  We  are  going  to  begin 
assembly  of  the  first  major  section  near  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  also,  as  one  would 
expect.  Is  our  major  funding  year.  During 
this  period  of  development,  we  wlU  see  our 
manpower  reach  its  peak.  To  support  this 
efiort.  wo  are  requesting  8390  mllUon  I 
would  like  to  review  the  bighllgbta  ot  some 
of  the  work  that  wUl  be  underway. 
Boetny'i  FY-lS7t  planned  major 
a:ciyTnpIixhments 
Engineering  aetivitei  have  proceeded  rap- 
Idly  and  smoothly  leading  to  IsbrlcaUon  of 
numerous  prototype  aircraft  parts  In  PT- 
1971.    Appronmately    BS-V    of   aU   det*aed 
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Btructur&l  drmwlngs  will  be  released  to  the 
shop  before  tbe  end  of  the  Osoal  j«mr.  All 
procurement  speclflc&tloiu  will  h&ve  been 
c(Hnplet«d.  moet  of  the  systeixu  and  parta 
orders  will  hare  been  placed  on  contxact  and 
adsembly  of  the  fint  major  airplane  section 
I  the  wing  aft  section }  will  oommenoe  dur- 
ing FT-1971. 

Analysis  and  teat  activities  wlU  have,  by 
the  end  of  F7-t971.  passed  their  peak,  phas- 
ing rrom  production  of  design  data  to  veii- 
Ocatlon  of  compoaentB  and  systeoia  before 
Itlghi  tests.  Tests  on  numerous  portions  of 
the  airplane  wUl  have  be«n  completed,  such 
a»  all  flutter  model  teets.  nacelle  model  tests 
and  full-scale  inlet  seal  tests.  Ground  en- 
gine nacelle  teats  will  be  in  full  sway,  as 
will  fuU-ac&le  test  of  the  fuselage  movable 
forebody.  the  environmental  control  system, 
the  Qlght  control  system,  the  electrical  sys- 
tem, the  full-scale  engine  air  Intake  s;atem, 
the  Ore  detection  system  and  various  struc- 
tural proof  teets.  The  horizontal  tall  box  and 
the  vertical  tall  box  static  tests  will  be  com.- 
pleted  as  veriflcatloa  of  the  structural  de- 
sign. 

Manufacturing  will  oomnvence  early  In 
1971  on  prototype  detail  parts.  By  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  approximately  lO"^  of  all 
datall  parts  will  be  under  construcuon  by 
Boeing  and  the  major  subcontractors.  Fabri- 
cation of  major  tools  wtu  start  in  the  middle 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  near  the  end  of  the 
year,  asaetnbly  of  the  first  major  airplane 
section  (the  wing  aft  section)  will  begin  In 
the  major  fixture.  Refinement  of  the  Class 
IZ  mockup  Btructurs  wUI  occur  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  sad  Engineering  and  Manufac- 
turing will  be  using  the  mockup  for  tubing 
and  electrical  wiring  development. 

ProcureTnent  of  law  materials,  both  metal- 
lic and  non-metallic,  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  extensive  fabrication  effort  occur- 
ring In  fiscal  year  1971.  Systems  and  equip- 
ment Items  for  test  purposes  will  continue 
to  be  received  throughout  the  fiscal  year, 
late  m  FT-1971.  the  Initial  prototype  en- 
gines will  be  completed  and  available  for 
qu&llflcailon  testing  and  later  Installation 
into  the  number  one  prototype  airplane. 

These  engines  wUi  be  extensively  tested  to 
demoDstrate  the  satisfactory  operation  of 
the  engine  under  various  conditions  which 
simulate  actual  operating  conditions  a*  well 
as  Increasing  the  durability  and  reUabUity  of 
the  engine.  Approximately  laoo  hours  of  full 
Bcale  engine  testing  will  be  performed  dur- 
ing this  period,  bringing  the  program  total 
to  about  3400  test  hours,  or  over  W^c  of  the 
contractual  target. 

The  significant  engine  tests  to  be  per- 
formed during  tills  period  are  as  follows: 

Inlet — Snffine  aerodynamic  compatibUtty 
testa  will  Insure  st  static  sea  level  conditions 
that  the  engine-miet  system  la  compatible 
and  will  meet  the  performance,  safety,  and 
reliability  requirements  for  the  SST.  This 
teat  wlU  provide  full-scale  compressor  aiyj 
engine  results  under  simulated  inflow  con- 
ditions at  an  early  date  so  that  modifica- 
tions. If  necessary,  can  be  made  prior  to  the 
full-scale  testing  of  the  Inlet  and  engine  in 
the  supersonic  simulated  night  conditions 
of  the  AEDC  propulsion  wind  tunne]  facility 

Hot  ffos  re'inffestion  test  will  demonstrate 
the  ability  of  the  engine  to  operate  In  the 
thrust  reverser  mode  on  landing. 

Sn^ne  air  start  test  will  determine  the 
abiuty  of  the  engine  to  restart  at  operation- 
al altitudes 

Sn0ne  durabilitif  and  relitibiUty  testa  wUl 
confirm  the  life  and  endurance  of  the  en- 
gine under  operating  conditions. 

Engine  component  testing  will  continue 
including  nozzle  and  reverser  scale  model 
performance  tests  and  cyclic  cascade  testa  of 
advanced  turbine  blade  and  vane  dedgna. 
Approximately  13.000  component  test  hours 
will  be  performed  during  this  period,  bring- 
ing the  program  total  to  122.000  test  houra 
or  about  96%  at  the  contractual  target. 


Engine  design  of  the  68.600  pounds  thrust 
night  Test  Status  engine  will  be  completed 
by  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiacal  year.  En- 
gineering analysis  of  test  data  resulting  from 
engine  and  component  testa  n-tll  continue 
in  support  of  the  Flight  Test  Status  engine. 

Mtanufacturii^f  of  tools  and  hardware  nec- 
essary to  produce  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
equivalent  sets  of  Flight  Teat  Status  engines 
will  continue.  During  this  period,  all  tools 
will  be  in  place  and  approximately  36%  of 
the  material  will  be  available  to  fabricate 
28%  of  the  Flight  Test  Status  engine  bard- 
ware. 

Other  FY-J971  planned  major 
accomplishments 

Supporting  research  and  development  will 
be  conducted  during  FT-1971  by  the  Ofllc« 
of  Superaonlc  Transport  Development 
(OSTD)  In  accordance  with  overall  program 
objectives.  The  effort  wUl  be  applied  In  two 
main  areas; 

1.  Program  financial  planning  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  forecasting. — Some  of 
the  effort  and  studies  to  be  conducted  or 
Initiated  in  this  area  are:  Macroeconocnlc  Im- 
pact of  SST  on  the  U.S.  economy,  update 
economic  forecast  and  demand  studies. 

a  Environmental  studies  and  research  and 
development- — Due  to  increased  concern  of 
the  environmental  control  aspects  of  the 
SST  program,  a  parallel  research  program 
»-Ui  be  continued  by  OSTD  with  major  om- 
ptiaals  In  the  following  areas  to  obtain  a  part 
of  the  answer?  to  questions  of  environmental 
uncertaintiee  discussed  previously  prior  to 
the  conunencement  of  the  production  pro- 
gram: Radiation  Studies,  noise  Reduction 
Studies,  high  AlUtude  Weather  Studies. 
stnsHAaT 

In  summary,  a  great  deal  has  been  said, 
and  written,  about  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  SST  to  its  leadership  In  avia- 
tion and  the  enhancement  of  the  nation's 
prestige  by  fostering  that  leadership.  These 
two  Intangibles,  leadership  and  prestige, 
come  not  as  a  result  of  being  bigger  or 
faster,  but  from  being  better.  They  are  not 
inputs  to  the  SST  program,  but  are  very 
realistic  and  honest  outputs  earned  when  our 
free  enterprise  system  plans  ahead,  suc- 
ceeds In  competing  with  the  nationalized  sys- 
tems abroad,  and  produces  benefits  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  Supersonic  Transport 
Program  can  be  such  a  national  effort,  for 
It  refiecta: 

An  eighteen-year  research  and  develop- 
ment planning  effort  by  our  entire  technical 
and  scientific  community. 

A  carefully  developed  govemment-lndus- 
try  partnersh^lp  with  Joint  returns  to  the 
government  and  to  the  industry,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  healthy  industrial  base  in  the 
United  States. 

A  Significant  Impact  upon  our  balance  of 
trade  value. 

A  design  which  wtll  answer  airline  industry 
needs  for  Improved  productivity  in  the  1980'8 
and  substantial  economic  advantage  over 
the  competition. 

A  significant  labor  base,  which.  If  not  un- 
dertaken, would  default  aircraft  Industry 
Jotw  to  Industrial  cxincema  overseas. 

Our  task  is  not  yet  completed.  There  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  the  construction 
and  proof  testing  of  the  Boeing  3707-300 
and  the  completion  of  the  environmental  re- 
search program.  The  development  of  the 
financing  plan  also  must  be  completed.  This 
will  require  the  teamwork  of  labor,  industry. 
the  airlines,  the  government,  and  the  finan- 
cial community.  Ultimately,  the  SST.  imag- 
inatively conceived  and  carefully  developed, 
will  be  a  part  of  the  overall  U.S.  transporta- 
tion plan  designed  to  Insure  the  United 
States  of  a  healthy  and  versatile  transporta- 
tion system,  a  strong  labor  force,  a  vigorous 
industry,  and  the  beet  aviation  system  in 
the  world.  When  we  have  done  all  theae 
things  well,  then  we  can  quietly,  and  with 
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dignity,  take  pride  in  having  achieved  lead- 
ership and  earned  the  prestige  which  comes 
from  doing  something  welt  la  the  eyes  of 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. My  staff  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Conunlttee  may  have,  and 
to  provide  such  further  information  as  may 
be  desired. 

ScHAToa    HlMST    M.    jACKliON    STATEMENT    ON 

TMS     SupxaaoNic     TaaNSPoaT     PaoTorrpx 
PaocaAM    Bxroas   tux   Sknatk   AFpaopau- 
TXONs  SuBcoKinrrxx  on  TxANSPoarATtoH. 
THuaaoAY.  AtTcnvr  27 
Mr.  Chaliman.  memtwrs  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  I  ap- 
pear today  In  support  of  the  Administration's 
Fiscal  Tear  1971  budget  request  for  oonUnued 
funding  and  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  prototype.  I  also  appear  today  to 
discuss   the   enrlronmeatal   concerns   which 
some  have  expressed  about  this  program  and 
to  offer  the  Committee  my  views  together 
with  some  suggestions. 

TBS  peoCXAM   XH  OXHEXAL 

As  members  of  the  Committee  are  aware, 
the  auperaomc  prototype  program  Is  now 
over  half  complete.  #708.3  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  have  already  been  appropriated. 
•633  million  w\n  be  required  for  coEnple- 
tion  of  the  two  prototypes  and  for  filght 
testing.  $390  million  of  this  amount  Is  re- 
quested In  the  FY  71  budget.  The  program 
is  designed  eo  that  this  investment  will  be 
returned  to  the  government  upon  tlie  sate 
of  300  aircraft  Ultimately  the  program 
oouJd  return  more  than  double  the  Invest- 
ment to  the  Treasury. 

Private  Investment  by  the  manufacturers 
and  the  airlines  in  this  program  wlU  total 
•364  million  or  26^^  of  total  cost.  By  way 
of  contrast,  no  private  capital  Is  being  used 
in  development  of  the  Briush-French  Con- 
corde. 2  of  which  have  been  tested  and  10 
of  which  are  now  under  construction,  or  the 
Russia  TU-144.  which  is  now  In  test  flight. 

The  program  is.  in  my  view,  technically, 
fiscally  and  environmentally  sound.  Presi- 
dent Nixoo  and  the  present  administra- 
tion concur  tn  this  Judgment  as  did 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Kennedy  and  mem- 
btfs  of  Congress  In  every  session  of  Con- 
gress since  the  87th. 

This  program  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
nation  in  many  ways.  These  Include: 

Favorable  Impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

A  source  of  employment  In  the  aircraft 
industry. 

The  development  of  new  tecbjudogles. 

Tremendous  savings  In  passenger  time. 

A  hcAlthy  aviation  industry. 

Greater  efficiency,  productivity  and  cocn- 
fort  in  the  movement  of  people. 

Continuing  US.  leadership  In  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  aircraft. 

A  (aliure  to  go  forward  with  this  program 
would.  In  my  view,  be  irreeponalble.  It  would 
mean  no  return  on  the  large  national  in* 
vestment  already  znauAe.  It  would  mean  a  U}9$ 
in  technological  leadership.  It  would  mean 
terminating  a  9  year  reeearch  end  dev^of^ 
ment  effort  without  attaining  the  prescribed 
goal-  FlnaUy,  failure  to  oarry  thitnigfa  would 
have  a  serious  Impact  on  our  balance  of 
trade. 

TRX   KTfTiaONMEHT 

Aa  members  of  this  Oomjnlttee  are  aware, 
opponents  of  the  prototype  program  have  in 
recent  months  and  weeks  expreased  concern 
over  the  poesible  effects  on  the  environment 
which  they  allege  would  result  from  cosn- 
merctal  development  of  a  large  fleet  of  500 
or  more  superaonlc  transports.  Theae  con- 
cems  relate  to  sideline  nolae  levels,  possible 
Impact  on  weather  and  climate,  and  to  some 
extent,  radiation.  Insofar  aa  they  have  any 
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fuctual  or  Klentlfle  bMlB  those  «prM«lon» 
of  ooncem  reprewmt  a  potiuvc  development 
In  both  public  and  governmental  reaponae 
to  the  potential  Impact*  which  new  tech- 
nological developments  conceivably  could 
have  on  the  quaUty  ol  mans  environment. 
Too  often  in  the  post,  technological  "levelop- 
menta  have  been  aUowed  to  proceed  niU 
scale  without  adequate  consideration  or 
evaluation  of  all  environmental  factors. 

The  XSS.  supersonic  prototype  program 
proTtdes  a  strtlung  contrast  to  past  practicea. 
In  the  development  of  this  prognun  the  en- 
vlronment  has  received  contlnuoua  atten- 
tion and  careful  anaJyals.  aince  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  program  over  %23  mllUon  has 
been  Inveated  In  environmental  reeeareh  by 
tne  Department  of  TranaportaUon  alone. 
This  figure  does  not  Include  other  private 
and  governmental  research  over  the  same 
period  of  time.  In  the  area  of  noise  suppres- 
sion research  alone,  the  preaent  oontiact 
obligates  the  manufacturera  to  spend  M4 
mllUon 

By  the  ama  the  Onlted  States  prototype 
makes  Its  drst  filght.  It  will  have  been  11 
years  In  research  and  development.  Prom 
the  outset,  the  development  program  has 
taken  Into  account  all  environmental  con- 
cerns which  could  conceivably  be  related  to 
euperaomc  flight.  On  the  baals  of  the  beat 
data  and  Informalton  avaUable  there  U  no 
reUable  evidence  that  supersonic  operations 
will  cause  any  significant  adverse  effecta  on 
the  atmosphere  or  the  environment. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  supersonic  proto- 
type program  provides  a  model  of  environ- 
mental decision-making  In  the  development 
of  technology  for  new  modes  of  tranaporta- 
Uon  All  areas  of  concern  have  or  wlU  be 
studied  In  depth  All  alternatives  have  been 
conaldered.  Beeearch  has  been  Identlfled  to 
further  the  resolution  of  potential  problems. 
Studl»  are  still  underway  so  that  certainty 
may  be  attained. 

This  procedure  la  entirely  In  a«oora  with 
the  stringent  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  which  I  spop- 
sored  In  the  flrst  seaeAon  of  thla  CVmgress. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has  un- 
der preparation,  I  understand,  a  section  103 
statement  which  dlacuaeee  the  history  of  the 
program,  the  slternaovee  oonsWered  and 
the  intensive  research  which  has  been  done 
or  wtll  be  aocMnpllahed  In  each  of  the  areas 
where  concern  has  been  eipreased.  I  am  con- 
Hdent  that  a  review  of  thla  history  will 
demonsuate  that  thla  program  U  not  only 
environmentally  very  sound,  but  that  It  also 
U  the  most  studied  project  in  terms  of 
environmental  effects  ever  undertaken. 

It  Is  important  In  coimectlon  with  the 
Committee's  consideration  of  this  program 
to  bear  one  essential  fact  In  mind.  The  pro- 
totype program  Involves  only  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  fico  profotyjKJ.  No  re- 
sponalble  sclentlBc  organisation  has  ever  said 
or  even  intimated  that  the  two  prototypes 
will  in  any  vray  be  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment. Quite  the  contrary  In  fact.  Develop- 
ment of  the  prototypes  will  provide  opera- 
tional laboratories;  they  WIU  greatly  enlarge 
man's  understanding  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, environmental  processes  and  noise 
abatement  technology. 

What  has  been  said  by  some  Is  that  there 
are  a  few  conditions  relative  to  commercial 
operaUon  of  a  neet  of  500  or  more  supersonic 
transports  which  represent  areas  of  minor 
concern  and  for  which  more  data  is  desired. 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  prototype  pro- 
gram acknowledge  these  concerns.  Those 
famlUar  with  the  prototype  program  know 
that  the  environmental  aspects  of  super- 
sonic flight  were  examined  and  comprehen- 
sively reviewed  In  IMS,  and  have  been  con- 
tinuously re-eiamlned  In  the  years  since.  The 
Office  of  Supersonic  Transport  Development 
has  been  advised  by  ^iSA  and  other  agen- 
ctes  on  the  possible  effects  of  Incressed  air- 
craft operations  In  the  upper  atmo^here. 


While  no  absolute  assurances  can  be  given 
at  this  time,  present  information  Indicates 
that  no  tlgmfcant  ejects  on  uwaJher  or 
tempcratvxe  should  be  expected  fom  com- 
mercial ,vupersonic  transport  opemOons 

In  earlier  years  such  assurances  would  have 
Been  more  than  satisfactory  Today  they  are 
not  Por  that  reason  research  and  study  con- 
Unuea  Those  Involved  In  the  prototype  pro- 
gram recognize  as  I  do  that  we  cannot  address 
Ourselves  to  the  problems  of  Improving  our 
environment  U  we  do  not  tske  all  neoesaary 
steps  to  prevent  Its  further  toP**^"- ,. 
A  few  months  ago,  I  urged  the  Adminis- 
tration to  review  Its  ongoing  environmental 
research  program  Insofar  as  It  related  to 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed.  As  a  re- 
sult the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
the  'advice  and  assistance  of  the  President  s 
CouncU  on  EnvU^nmental  Quality  has  pre- 
psred  a  comprehensive  multi-agency  re- 
search program  and  has  convened  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  distinguished  eiperu. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Environmental  Com- 
mittee IS  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology,  Dr,  My- 
ron Arlhus,  The  committee  has  all  of  the  scl- 
entlBc resouroes  of  the  Federal  government 
available  to  It  ana  may  call  on  others  out- 
side government  to  provide  advice  and  as- 
sistance when  and  where  needed. 

This  committee  wlU  suggest  and  plan  re- 
search in  any  areas  where  lack  of  Informa- 
tion or  uncertainties  still  eUst,  Where  fur- 
ther research  Is  necessary.  It  wlU  be  con- 
ducted so  that  any  uncertaintiee  wUI  be  re- 
solved and  desired  answers  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  1BT3-1874  time  period  and  prior 
to  any  flnal  decision  on  commerolal  develop- 
ment This  assures  that  before  commercial 
production  may  be  Initiated  the  most  eipMt 
scientists  In  the  Dnlted  States  will  have 
avaUable  pertinent  information  and  deftnl- 
tlve  data  necessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  environmental  degradation  could 
result  from  fleet  operations. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  environmental 
naearch  review  conduoted  by  the  DepartinMrt 
of  Transportation  a  three-year  »a6.7  mlJUon 
research  program  has  been  formulated  to 
provide  the  data  which  the  commUMe.  and 
others,  will  evaluate.  This  research  program 
has  been  spproved  as  an  optimum  proga™ 
bv  Mr  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  Environmental  QuaUty  Ooundl  sjnd 
other  members  of  the  CouncU.  For  the  most 
part  the  (12.8  million  PY  71  funds  to  sup- 
Sort' this  research  pnDgram  are  provided  for 
in  exlsOng  budgets  and  the  FT  71  budget  re- 
quests for  the  various  agendea  Involved.  POT 
Example,  most  of  the  noise  rwesrch  wasj^l 
ready  flrmly  planned  by  NASA  and  DOT 
before  the  assembly  of  the  total  program 
plan  The  DepartrnMit  of  TransporlaUon  has 
done  a  commendable  Job  in  applying  lu  own 
rosourots  for  envlronmentaj  research  pur- 
poses and  in  IdenUfymg  wlthm  other  agen- 
cloTproJects  which  are  already  budgete*- 
totallng  approximately  MS  mlUion  tor  FY 
71— which  WlU  help  meet  the  desired  objec- 
Uves  of  the  resesroh  program  The  remaining 
(4  e  mUUon  FY  71  funds  necessary  are  not 
available  In  easting  ac  proposed  budgeits  and 
must  Be  funded  this  year  for  the  program  to 
be  fully  effective.  ._^ 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  had  scene  aummartss 
prepared  of  the  proposed  reseaK*  I««~h- 
TheTare  attached  to  my  statemesit  and  I 
would  lUe  to  submit  -Jiem  for  the  record^ 

I  would  urge  the  Oosiunltcee  that  lie  M.S 
mlUion  of  new  funds  neoesaary  this  rear  foe 
the  optimum  research  program  be  added  to 
the  House  aUowanoe  of  J14.5  mUUon  for  the 
Transportation  Plaimlng,  Hasearch  and  De- 
velopment approprtauon  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
•aon  I  sugg«t  further  that  the  Oocnmlttee  m 
lis  report  direct  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
sdded  M6  miUlon  to  reUnburse,  as  appro- 
priate, those  Pedeial  agencies  oonductuig 
weather  and  climate  research. 


As  members  of  this  Committee  are  weU 
^„tre  a  VS.  supersonic  transport.  Is  by  no 
means  the  only  vehicle  designed  to  operate 
in  the  stratosphere  and  most  certainly  wUl 
not  be  the  flrst  commercial  tranitpon  to  op- 
erate there,  MlUtary  supersonic  vehicles,  in- 
cluding our  own.  thousands  of  Rusalan  and 
other  nation's  fighter  aircraft,  already  ap^^ 
at  the  alUtudes  where  the  prototype  »uf  W; 
The  Brlllsh-Prench  Concorde  and  the  BoTlM 
TD-144  are  now  m  flight  test  and  canBe 
expected  to  be  operating  around  the  world 
yVm  before  a  US.  supersonic  tram^xMt  could 
BO  Into  commerolal  service. 

Because  we  have  no  assursnces  and  no 
evidence  that  Buasla.  Prance  or  England  are 
paying  the  careful  attention  «  environ- 
mental concerns  that  the  Departmmt  of 
Transportation  Is  In  coimectlon  with  the 
prototVpe  program,  I  <>«•"•"  ""t '°"°'^« 
addiUonal  stepe  should  be  taken  by  the  Ad- 

mlnlBtTBtion :  

Fint.  The  authority  granted  by  "^^o" 
102<El  of  the  National  Environmental  F«oUcy 
Act  should  be  used  to  enter  ">"  'h«™»: 
tlonal  negotiations  and  programs  vrlth  other 
naUons  to  Insure  that  appropriate  environ- 
mental research  la  undertaken  and  that  My 
necessary  International  agreements  are  de- 
veloped in  advance  of  commercial  supersonic 
transport  development.  _«„„,^ 

Secnni.  The  United  States  should  continue 
discussions  which  are  now  tmderway  and 
should  make  a  oommltment  to  eirhange  eo- 
rtronmental  research  results  and  '^"'^^ 
which  is  relevant  to  supersonic  flight  with 
other  naUons  and  with  any  appropriate  in- 
ternational Bodies.  *.„.,..« 
In  my  view,  the  Administration  should 
adopt  a  policy  which  wtu  Insure  that  the  re- 
rulM  of  our  Nations  Important  en«ronmen- 
tal  research  Investment  will  be  tn«le  «v^l- 
ahle  to  other  countrtes  so  that  the  aircraft 
which  Ruasla.  England  and  I^«  "V^' 
ready  flying  and  the  commercial  fleets  they 
S^ly  intlnd  to  develop  may  be  made  « 
environmentally   safe   as  the  prototype   we 

"to  a'v^  significant  degree  the  prototype 
program  Is  a  program  In  basic  environmental 
reJirch  whld>  has  as  one  of  IB  "-1"°^ 
lectlves  the  development  of  data.  Informa- 
Sn  2d  technolo^whlch  wW  Insure^t 
commercial  supersonic  flight  will  "J"  «^ 
m  degradation  of  the  environment.  By  the 
time  we  decide  to  go  mto  Pf^"*"™  "f,,??* 
U  S  supersonic  aircraft  almoet  174  mUllon 
will  have  been  expended  to  expand  our  bs«c 
knowledge  of  the  environment.  PaUure  to  go 
forward  with  the  program  wUl  mMU  that  t^ 
quality  of  supersonic  aircraft  wUl  be  less 
Uuin  It  Should  be;  that  environmental  un- 
knows  win  remain:  and  that  the  VS.  vrtU  not 
make  a  contribution  to  development  of  a 
sate  aircraft  which  can  operate  without  en- 

vlroiunental  damage.  

Failure  to  go  forward  with  the  supersonic 
prototype  program  would  default  on  the  very 
Teal  national  economic  and  employment 
beneBts  that  wlU  accrue  from  this  project. 
Equally  Important.  It  would  cancel  the  mom 
effective  assurences  the  OS.  could  have 
sgalnst  the  posslbUlty  that  foreign  auper- 
sJnlc  aircraft  might  In  any  way  degrade  the 
environment.  The  envlrcoamentally  safe, 
economlcaUy  sound  American  supersonic 
transport  has  the  capabUlty  to  sweep  from 
the  airways  the  foreign  sSTs— over  which  we 
have  no  control— on  solid,  compeUtlve,  eco- 
nomic grounds. 


ALASKA  NATIVES  STILL  WANT  40 
MILLION  ACRES 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  July, 
when  the  Alaska  claims  bUl  (S.  1830 1  was 
belore  the  Senate.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  land  setUement  ol 
40  million  acres  lor  the  Alaska  natives. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  natives  were 
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presently  using  over  t^ice  that  amount 
of  land  for  their  livelihood  and  suste- 
nance and  thus  have  a  valid  claim  to  well 
over  the  40  million  acres  they  are  willing 
to  settle  for.  I  beUeved  them  and  believe 
now  that  for  Alaska  natives  to  share 
fully  in  the  development  of  that  State — 
their  State — they  must  have  more  than 
the  10  million  acres  presently  reserved  to 
them  by  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  of  Represenatives  has  not 
yet  taken  action  on  the  Alaska  claims 
question.  I  hope  that  that  body,  as  It 
proceeds  to  consider  this  problem,  will 
keep  in  mind  that  what  is  involved  here 
is  not  a  grant  of  land  to  the  natives,  but 
a  retention  of  land  by  them.  Thus  viewed, 
an  Alaska  claims  settlement  bill  actually 
extinguishes  native  title  to  acreage  in 
that  Stale,  and  Congress  must  not  allow 
this  bin  to  become  but  another  step  in 
the  historical  process  of  stripping  native 
Americans  of  an  adequate  land  base 
through  governmental  action.  The  mone- 
tao'  settlement  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill,  large  as  it  may  seem,  is  minute  by 
comparison  with  the  value  of  native  lands 
to  which  the  natives  will  be  relinquishing 
tiUe. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives,  native  leaders  from  across  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
have  all  declared  clearly  and  forcefully 
that  only  a  40-million-acre  settlement 
will  be  considered  a  fair  settlement  of  the 
native  claims.  And  a  fair  settlement  Is 
what  Congress  should  be  prepared  to 
provide. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  Tundra  Times  and  the 
NCAI  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

AFN  Plans  Fight  fob  Faei  Laxb  CtAlMa 
SrmxMtiiT  IN  tT-S.  Housx 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  plans  to 
make  lt«  tight  tor  a  fair  land  claims  settle* 
ment  to  the  U3.  House  the  first  part  of 
September,  executive  director  of  the  AFN, 
Bben  Hopson  reported  this  week. 

The  decision  was  made  last  week  at  a  board 
meeting  of  the  native  organization  after  tele- 
phone conversations  with  Ramsey  Clark  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  AFN. 

The  board  went  through  the  recentljr- 
pas5ed  Senate  land  claims  blU.  Bopaon  said, 
and  attempted  to  come  up  with  some  amend- 
ments It  thought  would  have  a  chance  on  the 
House  side. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  settlement  of 
»500  million  In  cash.  »500  mmion  In  royalties, 
and  about  10  million  acres  of  land  for 
Alaslta's  55,000  natives. 

The  AFN  has  held  to  Its  request  for  40 
million  acres  of  land  and  has  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill's  provisions  for  BIA  termina- 
tion and  only  two  native  members  on  the  6- 
member  Alaska  Native  Commission. 

While  considering  amendments,  Hopson 
continued,  the  board  was  Informed  by  Ram- 
sey Clark  that  the  plans  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  was  still  un- 
known. The  committee  la  responsible  for 
proposing  a  land  claims  settlement.  If  the 
But>comm:ttee  decides  not  to  use  the  Senate 
bill  as  a  base  but  rather  drafts  Its  own  ver- 
sion then  AFN  proposed  amendmenta  might 
be  left  out  In  the  cold. 

In  ti^ht  of  this  consideration.  Hopson. 
added,  the  AFN  decided  not  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  but  Instead 
to  watt  and  send  representatlvea  to  Wash- 


ington to  confer  with  committee  members 
before  mark-up  sessions  scheduled  for  Sept. 
17. 18.  21  and  33.  Hopson  and  John  Borbrldge, 
Jr..  arst  vice  president  of  the  AFN,  plan  to 
moke  the  trip. 

A  mark-up  session,  Hopson  explained,  la  an 
executive  session  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. Behind  locked  doors,  the  committee 
work£  on  a  bill  with  no  one  present  but 
committee  members. 

Thus,  supposedly,  action  taken  during  the 
sessions  Is  unknown  until  the  aeeslona  end 
ajid  the  committee  makes  a  report. 

Hopson  saJd  that  he  and  Borbrldge  plan 
to  arrive  In  Washington  several  days  t>efore 
the  session,  the  AFN  could  come  up  with  a 
definite  poeition.  he  said. 

Hopson  added  that  the  AFN  did  not  plan 
a  tnp  to  Waahln^on  before  the  mark-up 
session  because  the  House  adjourns  Friday, 
August  14  untU  Sept.  9.  and  It  waa  question- 
able whether  anything  could  be  accom- 
plished before  adjournment. 

Chairman  of  the  Houde  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affalis.  Rep.  Jomee  Haley, 
D-Fla..  has  indicated  that  hla  committee  will 
not  start  with  the  Senate  bill  but  will  dmXt 
Its  own. 

He  also  indicated  that  agreement  on  the 
bill  might  take  weeks  or  months.  Native 
leaders  hoped  that  a  bill  could  be  passed 
during  this  session  of  Congress  so  as  not  to 
lose  momentum  gained  during  a  long  hard 
fight  in  the  Senate. 

Native  leaders  hope  to  hold  on  to  what 
they  ccmalder  desirable  portloiu  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  to  Improve  upon  other  parts. 

Native  People  Asked  To  Warre  Rep.  Haict 

Native  people  throughout  Alaska:  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  10  million  acres  of 
land  that  would  be  given  you  under  the  land 
claims  bill  recently  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
then  let  your  thoughts  be  known  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

The  man  to  write  ts  Congressman  James  A. 
Haley  of  Florida,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  subcommittee  on  Indian  AfTalrt.  This 
committee  will  be  drafting  a  bill  for  the 
U.S.  House  designed  to  settle  the  age-old  land 
clatnu  of  AloAka's  Natives. 

According  to  a  Washington  source.  Haley 
has  a  negative  reaction  to  lawyers  and  lobby- 
ists and  wants  to  hear  from  the  Native  people 
themselves — especially  the  people  of  the 
Tillages. 

Village  chiefs.  couneU  members,  and  vil- 
lage people  In  general  should  write  directly 
to  him  about  their  feelings  concerning  the 
land,  ts  10  million  acres  of  land  sufflclenC?  Zf 
not,  how  much  land  do  the  natives  need? 
Why  Is  the  land  so  Important: 

Any  such  letters,  the  source  said,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Senator  at  his  regular  office. 
not  at  his  Subcommittee's  olBce.  His  regular 
office  address  Is:  Honorable  James  A.  Haley. 
House  of  Representatives.  Room  1238,  Long- 
worth  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

In  writing  such  letters,  the  timing  Is 
crucial,  the  source  added,  the  Rouse  win  be 
in  recess  from  Ang.  15  to  Sept.  9  and  letters 
reaching  his  office  during  that  time  wlU  not 
be  seen  by  him  but  will  merely  be  answered 
by  his  staff. 

In  order  to  reach  Congressman  Haley,  the 
letters  should  be  mailed  so  that  they  arrive 
at  his  office  shortly  after  Sept.  9. 

The  source  attacked  the  pesslmUtlc  talk 
about  how  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
likely  to  pass  a  bill  less  generous  than  that 
passed   In   the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  settlement 
of  »500  million  In  cash,  4500  mtlUon  In  royal- 
ties, and  about  10  million  acres  of  land. 

Such  pessimistic  talk,  he  said  u  likely 
to  discourage  the  Native  people  from  pressing 
a  hard  fight. 

"The  fact  Is,"  he  contmuad,  "that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Congressman 
Haley,  have  a  much  better  record  than  the 


Senate  and  Senator  Jackson  when  It  cornea 
to  Just  treatment  of  American  Indians." 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  state  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  which  wrote  the 
Senate  land  claims  bill. 

"This  kind  of  pesatmlsm  la  not  only  mis- 
placed, but  It  can  lead  to  a  far  worse  bill  than 
the  House  Committee  would  report  out  If 
they  felt  that  the  Natives  had  confidence  tn 
the  House  Committee." 

Haley,  he  added,  has  fought  to  preserve 
the  treaty  between  the  Seneca  Indians  and 
the  17nlted  States  signed  by  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton and  has  fought  to  win  back  the  religious 
shrines  of  the  Taos  Pueblo.  (The  House  has 
consistently  passed  this  bill,  and  the  Senate 
has  consistently  failed  to  report  it  out  of 
Committee,  he  said.) 

Also,  he  added.  Haley  has  refused  to  pass 
a  bill  to  break  up  the  laud  holdings  of  the 
ColvUle  Indians  of  Washington  State  for  sale 
to  non-tndlans — a  bill  that  Senator  Jackson 
annually  gets  passed  by  the  Senate. 

"It  Is  absolutely  vital  to  keep  before  the 
Congressmen  who  will  be  deciding  the  fate 
of  native  land  the  views  of  both  the  promi- 
nent Nauve  leaders  and  of  the  villages  them- 
selves." 

Until  a  July  39  issue  of  the  Tundra  Times, 
the  source  added,  the  word  was  passed 
around  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
especially  the  House  Committee  on  Interlor 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  the  Natives  were 
delighted  with  the  Senate  blU  and  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
went  along  with  10  million  acres. 

On  July  ao,  the  Timdra  Times  ran  as  iu 
lead  story  the  results  of  a  survey  taken 
throughout  the  Sute  concerning  Native  lead- 
ers reactions  to  the  Senate  land  clalroLt  bill. 

All  of  the  14  leaders  contracted  voiced 
strong  dlssatlsfacUon  with  the  10  million 
acres  in  the  Senate  bill  and  said  they  wanted 
more  land. 

The  statewide  check,  be  added,  makes  It 
clear  to  the  people  in  Washington  where  the 
Natives  stand. 

"Without  the  survey.  I  must  say  it  would 
have  been  nearly  Impossible  to  gain  momen- 
tum for  40  minion  acres  " 

The  survey  and  the  AFN  Itself,  he  contin- 
ued, have  made  It  clear  to  AFN's  Washington 
attorneys  that  they  must  not  be  content 
with  10  million  acres  and  that  an  asslmlla- 
ttonlst  policy  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Native 
people. 

The  AFN  has  consistently  requested  40 
million  acres. 

Both  John  Borbrldge.  first  vice  president 
of  the  AFN.  and  Eben  Hopson.  executive  dl* 
rector  of  the  AFN.  plan  to  go  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  members  of  Haley's  subcom- 
mittee before  the  committee  goes  Into  execu- 
tive session  Sept.  17. 

Haley  has  indicated  that  he  does  not  like 
the  Senate  blU  and  that  his  committee  will 
carve  out  Its  own. 

A  Fairbanks  News  Miner  story  quoted  blm 
as  saying  that  the  Senate  bill  Is  too  sloppy 
and  has  too  many  corporations  and  too  many 
places  where  people  other  than  Natives  can 
get  the  benefits. 

The  70-year-old  Democrat,  it  has  been  said, 
wants  to  carve  out  a  niche  for  hlmseU  In 
history  with  this  blU. 

Suavrr:   "We  Want  Moke  Lanh" 

STATEWmE       CBBCK       SHOWS       OVISWHBLMtNG 
WANT  FOa  Moax  LAND  IN   CLAIMS  BILl. 

(By  Susan  Taylor) 

Native  leaders  fnxn  all  corners  of  the  state 
made  one  point  clear  this  week— they  want 
more  land  than  would  be  granted  them  un- 
der the  recently-passed  Senate  land  claims 
bin. 

From  Barrow.  Nome.  Fairtianks.  BetheL 
Kotzebue,  Ft.  Tukon,  Juneau,  and  Anchor- 
age, the  words  were  the  same  ...  10  mlUion 
acres  is  not  enough  land. 


That  Is  the  approximate  amount  that 
Alaska's  55,000  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
wUl  receive  under  the  bill.  Also,  the  measure 
provides  for  a  ftSOO  million  cash  compensa- 
tion and  »500  million  In  royalties. 

The  land  claims  question  has  now  gone  to 
the  U3.  House  where  chiilrman  of  the  Sub- 
ccnunlttee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Rep.  James 
Haley,  D-Fla.,  has  Indicated  that  he  will  not 
use  the  Senate  bill  as  a  base  but  will  start 
from  scratch. 

At  any  rate,  the  orgsnlKatlon  representing 
Alaska's  natives,  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives,  has  said  that  it  will  stand  l.y  iu 
orlgliXBl  request  for  40  million  acrta^-about 
10  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  state. 

With  the  battle  in  the  House  being  a  very 
crucial  and  probably  tough  one.  native  lead- 
era  were  contacted  via  telephone  and  asked 
what  measures  m  the  Senate  bill  they  would 
like  to  see  changed  on  the  House  side.  An 
effort  wae  made  to  contact  a  representative 
of  each  region  in  the  State. 

As  previously  stated,  all  called  foe  more 
land. 

Moke  Land  in  Claims  Buo.  Say  Native 

L,EADCaS 

Following  are  the  Individual  commenu 
from  native  leaders: 

President  of  Northwest  Area  Native  Asso- 
ciation, Harvey  Vestal  of  Koizcbue:  The  land 
grant  needs  to  be  at  least  40  million  acres. 
Vestal  stressed-  A  major  portion  of  the  native 
people  in  the  Kotaebue  area  use  the  land  for 
subsistence  purposes  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
time.  The  native  people  are  slowly  convert- 
ing to  a  cash  economy. 

However,  the  process  will  take  many  more 
years  and  In  the  meantime,  "we  need  the 
land  for  hunting  and  fishing." 

He  said  he  would  prefer  that  the  land  pro- 
visions be  increased  and  the  money  payments 
remain  the  same  but  that  he  "would  be 
willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  money  to  get 
more  land."  The  people  feel  that  they  might 
see  regional  improvements  but  are  not  going 
to  get  the  money  In  their  pocket,  he  said. 

Secretary  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives. Margaret  Nick  Cooke  of  Bethel. 

"One  of  my  biggest  concerns  Is  the  amount 
of  land."  A  lot  of  people  In  the  Bethel  area 
feel  that  the  land  Is  too  linle.  Unlike  the 
natives  in  Southeast  Alaska,  she  said,  the 
people  in  Bethel  do  not  have  Jobs  and  they 
need  the  land  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

There  la  a  lot  of  unemployment  in  Bethel, 
she  said,  and  in  the  outlying  villages  there 
are  no  Jobs  at  all  except  for  seasonal  fire 
fighting  and  cannery  work. 

<A  1987  BIA  survey  Indicated  that  In  the 
Bethel  region  only  17,4  per  cent  of  native 
males  and  104  per  cent  of  native  fetnales  of 
working  age  had  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary employment  and  the  bulk  of  this  was 
temporary  or  seasonal.  The  median  family 
inoome  for  the  approximately  1.800  natives 
in  Bethel  la  about  $1,500  with  the  naUves 
depending  heavily  on  seasonal  hunting  and 
fishing  for  food.) 

"The  people  move  with  the  four  seasons," 
explained  Mrs.  Cooke.  In  the  fall  they  move 
out  to  where  the  wild  berries  are  and  pick 
from  300  to  400  pounds  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. During  other  seasons  the  naUves  in 
the  Bethel  region  fish  and  hunt  mtiskrat, 
mink,  seal,  bea-f^r,  and  moose  and  move  ac- 
cording to  where  these  animals  are. 

The  people  are  afraid,  she  added,  that  if 
they  dont  get  utle  to  land  around  the  vil- 
lages, other  people  will  start  exploring  for 
oil  and  other  reaources  there  and  will  kill  a 
lot  of  the  animals  now  needed  for  subsistence 
purposes. 

Mrs.  Cooke  said  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  receive  lees  money  In  exchange  for  more 
land.  "The  native  people  have  never  had 
money,  but  they  have  always  had  land  and 
have  gotten  by  with  UtUe  money  and  lot  of 
land  subslstenoe. 


•If  we  lose  the  land,"  she  stressed,  "we 
will  lose  our  people.  Our  culture  u  tied  to  the 
land  and  If  the  land  is  taken  from  ua  our 
culture  win  be  killed  and  we  will  be  forced  to 
live  like  all  others  dependent  on  a  cash 
economy." 

President  of  the  Bering  Sea  Area  Native 
Association.  Jerome  Trigg  of  Nome: 

"The  general  feeling  of  our  area  is  that  the 
land  grant  is  not  quite  sufficient  and  that 
more  acres  are  needed  for  subeUtence."  In 
some  areas  of  the  state,  he  added,  land  ts 
more  important  than  money. 

He  said  he  did  not  (eel  the  monetary  set- 
tlement should  be  decreased  in  exchange  lor 
more  land.  "The  money  should  stand,  and 
the  land  be  Increased."  he  stressed. 

President  of  the  Pt.  Yukon  Native  Asso- 
ciation, l^arry  Petersen: 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  land  changed  from 
10  million  acres  to  40  million  acres.  Land  la 
what  the  people  grew  up  with  and  have  used 
all  their  lives.  Money  does  not  mean  too 
much  to  them.  Land  is  something  they  can 
see  and  can  hold  on  to." 

He  added  that  he  would  be  willing  to  see 
the  money  cut  in  order  to  Increase  the  land, 
if  necessary.  The  natives  are  a  studied  group 
but  no  one  has  asked  them  as  n  minority. 
what  they  want,  he  said. 

President  of  the  Fairbanks  Native  Associa- 
tion and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  TH- 
rectors  of  the  DNH  Develc^Mnent  Corpora- 
tion. Tim  Wallls  of  Fairbanks: 

(The  DNH  corporation  was  formed  by  the 
Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  to  take  advantage 
of  contract  opportunities  related  to  the  pro- 
posed TAPS  poad  and  pipeline.)  Stressing 
that  he  was  voicing  his  own  opinions  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  either  organizations. 
Wallls  called  for  major  changes  in  the  land 
provisions. 

The  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference,  which  oov- 
ore  about  34  vUlages  in  the  Interior,  should 
be  given  special  consideration  he  said.  The 
area  now  includes  two  reservatdons,  Tetlin 
and  Venetle.  which  total  over  3  million  acres. 
Wallls  objected  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
land  claims  bill,  Venetle  and  Tetltn  would  be 
required  t»  give  up  this  acreage  tor  much  less 
land.  (Under  the  bill,  the  two  could  receive  a 
maximum  of  about  46,000  acres.) 

Wallls  stressed  that  the  villages  ahould 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  retain  their  reservation  land. 
If  they  are  not  given  an  option,  he  added, 
they  ahould  be  compensated  in  cash  for  the 
land.  (Under  the  bill,  the  Tyonek  Indlsms 
would  be  given  such  an  option,  the  Annette 
Island  Reserve  will  remain  as  la,  but  all 
other  reservations  will  be  aboUabed.) 

He  added  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
see  the  money  decreased  for  a  land  increase. 
Representative  for  the  Upper  Kuskokwlm 
NaUve  Association  on  the  AFN  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Gerald  Ivy: 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  stand  still  for 
any  leas  than  is  In  the  Senate  bill.  I  definitely 
feel  that  the  land  should  be  Increased  up  to 
40  million  acres."  However  Ivy  said  that  he 
would  not  settle  for  more  land  In  exchange 
for  less  money. 

Past  President  of  the  Cook  Inlet  Native 
Association  und  Regional  Vice  President  in 
Alaska  for  The  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Don  Wright  of  Anchorage: 

The  land  grant  should  be  at  least  40  mil- 
lion acres.  It  is  an  investment  in  the  future 
and  will  benefit  generations  to  come.  If  the 
natives  could  get  40  million  acres,  be  added, 
the  money  is  Just  not  important. 

President  of  the  Dot  Lake  VUlage  Cotrn- 
cU,  Carl  Charles  (Dot  Lake,  wboae  vUlagera 
are  members  of  the  United  Crow  Band,  la 
about  150  miles  southeast  of  Falrbanka  on 
the  Alaska  Highway) : 

"I  ♦^1nfc  that  the  land  Is  not  adequate. 
We  ar«  t>elng  robl>ed  the  way  It  Is  now.  Ws 
ahould  have  more  land  and  jdot9  money.  If 
Congress  cuts  the  10  million  acrea.  we  wlU 


not  accept  It  and  wilt  have  to  see  what  we 
can  do." 

President  of  the  Tlingit  and  Halda  Cen-* 
tral  CoimcU  and  first  Vice -president  of  the 
Alaska    Federation    of    Natives    John    Bor- 
brldge of  Juneau: 

"Our  position  In  the  House  Is  that  we  are 
going  m  to  improve  the  land  provisions. 
We  made  It  clear  in  the  Senate  that  we  were 
not  accepting  the  10  million  acres  and  are 
still  pressing  for  40  million  acres. 

President  of  the  Alaska  Federation  ot 
Natives.  Emll  Notli: 

"The  land  In  the  Senate  bill  is  not  enough 
and  we  will  be  trying  to  change  It  to  40  mil- 
lion acres  on  the  House  side."  Nottl  said 
that  the  land  pro?lslons  had  been  the  main 
concern  of  natives  who  had  talked  with  him 
about  the  bill. 

iKTaODUCnON 

The  United  SWles  must  not  repeat  in 
Alaska  today  the  injustices  that  overwhelmed 
American  Indian  tribes  a  century  ago. 

The  Native  people  of  Alaska — 60.000  In- 
dians. Bsklmos.  Aleuts — are  fighting  In  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  to  save  their  lands  from 
expropriation  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

They  have  not  sold  their  land,  lost  it  in 
war.  nor  ceded  It  by  treaty.  However,  only 
Congress  can  grant  them  securliy  of  title. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska's  200  villages  have  asked  for  title  to 
their  lands,  and  they  are  told  that  they  can- 
not expect  Justice  from  Congrees — they  must 
compromise.  And  so  they  have.  They  have 
reduced  their  claims  tar  title  first  to  80  mil- 
lion acres  and  then  to  40  million  acres.  And 
now  they  are  asked  to  compromise  even  more. 
They  are  warned  that  they  must  acc^t  » 
bad  bargain  or  there  will  be  no  bargain  at 
all.  They  are  told  that  by  asking  for  enough 
land  to  protect  their  livelihood,  they  rtak 
losing  it  all.  And  their  feojs  are  reinforced 
by  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel's  stated 
intention  to  transfer  their  lands  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  unlefis  Congress  acts  by  December 
1970  to  settle  their  claims. 

The  Alaska  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970 
(S.1830)  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  15 
would  extinguish  Native  claims  to  all  of  their 
lands  in  Alaska.  In  return,  it  provides  the 
NaUvee  with  cash  compensation  and  wlUi 
title  to  only  10  milllan  acres  of  land,  leas  t2ian 
3%  of  the  more  than  350  million  acres^ 
which  they  have  valid  legal  claims. 

The  cash  compensation  offered  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  will  result  In  a  net  economic  loss  to 
the  Native  people.  The  present  value  ot  the 
land  for  subsistence  bunting  and  fishing  and 
for  trapping  and  gathering,  as  well  as  Its 
long-r&ngfl  commerdaJ  value,  greatly  exceeds 
what  the  Senate  proposes  tn  its  cash  settle 
ment. 

The  cash  seUlement  would  be  distributed 
in  the  form  of  social  servloes  and  shares  In 
a  Native  investment  corporation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  NaUve  shareholder  will  re- 
ceive dividends  on  his  stock  of  t53  in  1971. 
•153  In  1980  and  M18  In  1990.  By  1990.  ths 
Native  population  in  Alaska  will  have  dou- 
bled. Yet,  none  of  the  Natives  bom  after  the 
panage  of  the  Senate  bUl  will  be  entitled  to 
abarve  in  the  investment  oorporation.  Clear- 
ly, the  proposed  scrvlcoB  and  dividends  will 
in  no  way  constitute  a  liveUhood  for  tboas 
Natives  now  living  nor  for  those  yet  to  be 
bom. 

Although  t2ie  Senate  b*s  provided  for  oosi- 
dltlonol  hunting  and  fishing  rl^ts  on  tXie 
lands  ttMt  will  be  token  from  the  Natives. 
the  history  of  our  nation's  treatment  of 
American  Indians  ahows  that  these  rights. 
Without  the  security  of  title,  quickly  dlsop- 
[>ear. 

We  reject  ths  notion  that  the  Alaska 
Natives  cannot  receive  Justice  from  Congress. 
We  believe  that  this,  the  last,  opportunity  to 
deal  fairly  with  them  is  worth  fighting  for. 
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A  jecure  »n<l  wlequata  land  bue  U  «aen- 
tjal  to  the  dignity  wid  surrtval  of  AJ»6k»'» 
60  OOO  Indiana.  Eskimos,  and  Aleute. 

We  ui^e  the  n.S.  Houm  ot  Representatives 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  conflim  to 
the  Native  vUlagea  of  Alaslta  title  to  a  mini- 
mum ol  40  mlUlon  acres  of  their  ancestral 
lands. 

The  Alaska  Katlve  depend  upon  the  land 
ind  Its  inland  and  coastal  waters  tor  their 
UveUhood.  hunting  and  ashing  for  subsist- 
ence as  they  have  from  time  Immemorial 
Moreover,  the  land  offers  them  their  best 
opportunity  tor  sharing  In  the  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  the  State 
and  Nation.  Equally  Important,  the  land  is 
the  foundation  of  their  rich  and  varied  cul- 
ture* and  a  cherished  source  of  their  spirit- 
ual life. 

To  deny  the  Alaska  Natives  an  adequate 
land  base  of  at  least  V>  million  acres  wUl 
contribute  to  their  dependency,  to  the  du- 
integrauon  of  their  communlUea.  and  to 
the  erosion  of  their  cultures.  To  strip  the 
Alaska  Natives  ot  their  land  will  destroy 
their  traditional  seU-suJBclency.  and  It  Is 
certain  to  create  among  them  bitterness  to- 
ward other  Alaskans  and  a  deep  distrust  ol 
our  institutions  and  our  laws. 

The  Natives-  request  lor  title  to  a  mini- 
mum of  40  million  acres  of  their  land  la 
fair  reasonable,  and  humane.  The  U.S.  House 
of  BepreaentaUvea  ha.s  a  historic  opportunity 
to  secure  to  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  a 
lust  settlement  that  will  honor  the  Nation 
knd  be  a  source  of  pride  to  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

EAai.  Old  Pxasolt. 
PreXdeiU,  Wotional  Congress  of 

American  Indians. 


THE  WELL-OROANIZED  HIJACKING 
PLOT 

Mr  DOMOnCK,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith i 
on  the  recent  hijackings  and  in  .support 
of  Senate  Resolution  459  be  printed  In 
theRscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  SurrB  of  nilnols  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

Mr  Smtth  of  nimols.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  shocked  by  the  total  disregard  for 
human  lite.  International  law.  and  world 
opinion  evidenced  by  the  well-organffled  hi- 
jacking plot  agaln.5t  the  airliners  of  four 
free-world  cotintrlea 

The  world  has  watched  In  horror  aa  a 
small  gang  of  bandits  has  defied  Its  own 
government,  holdmg  the  nationals  of  a  dortn 
countries  hostage  tor  the  release  ot  con- 
victed lerroruis  and  murders.  Not  since 
Bltler.  has  the  world  seen  a  comparable  at- 
tempt to  place  a  different  value  on  the  Uvea 
of  Jews  and    Gentile*. 

I  applaud  the  State  Departments  InaUt- 
ence  that  negltlatlons  tor  the  release  of  the 
hostages  must  Include  all  hostages.  This 
Oovemment  must  not  accept  any  attempt  at 
mtematJonal   discrimination. 

Several  months  ago  I  Introduced  leglala^ 
tlon.  S.  3939,  to  meet  the  problem  of  do- 
mesUc  airline  bl-Jacklnga  head-on.  I  also 
support  Senate  ResoluUon  4S9  to  promote 
International  co-operation  to  prevent  the 
uae  of  innocent  air  travelers  as  pawns  in 
International  blackmail. 


PRESIDENT  NDCON'S  FOREKJN 
AID  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Ur.  President.  It  wu 
with  great  Interest  that  I  read  President 


NUons  recent  statement  to  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  The  adminis- 
tration has  given  this  subject  the  most 
careful  and  searclilng  review,  and  has 
produced  a  program  geared  to  the  priori- 
ties of  the  1970s.  On  both  philosophical 
and  administrative  grounds.  I  find  the 
proposals  Innovative  and  far  reaching. 
They  deserve  the  thorough  consideration, 
constructive  comment,  and  ultimate  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

In  particular.  I  wa*  pleased  to  note 
that  the  President  is  recommending  a 
functional  division  of  our  aid  program. 
For  far  too  long,  foreign  assistance  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  critics  opposed  to  mili- 
tary aid  to  developing  countries,  "na- 
tional give  away  programs,"  ineffective 
management,  and  all  the  other  areas  of 
real  or  Imagined  weakness.  As  a  result 
of  this  confusion,  inadvisable  reductions 
have  frequently  been  made.  Under  this 
new  propasal,  however,  foreign  assist- 
ance will  be  broken  dovm  Into  Its  sepa- 
rate components:  security  assistance, 
humanitarian  relief,  and  true  develop- 
ment aid  These  programs  can  be  eval- 
uated individually,  voted  upon  in  separate 
appropriations,  and  administered  under 
separate  agencies.  The  result  can  only 
be  increased  effectiveness  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram abroad,  and  greater  imderstanding 
of  lt»  objectives  and  operations  here  at 
home. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  that 
the  bulk  of  our  development  assistance 
be  made  through  international  lending 
organizatlotis.  I  fully  concur  in  this  ap- 
proach, and  know  that  It  is  preferred 
by  the  developing  countries  as  well.  Mul- 
tinational assistance  avoids  the  tensions 
which  so  often  developed  between  givers 
and  recipients;  dollar  for  dollar,  there- 
fore. It  Is  far  more  eltective.  Multina- 
tional assistance  also  has  the  advantage 
of  involving  many  nations  in  a  Joint  de- 
velopment venture,  and  of  securing  di- 
verse expertise  in  evaluating  develop- 
ment proposals, 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  steps  are 
already  being  taken  to  Increase  trade 
between  the  developing  and  the  indiis- 
triallzed  nations.  In  all  of  my  conversa- 
tions with  leaders  of  the  newer  nations 
of  the  world,  one  central  fact  has 
emerged:  restrictions  on  foreign  sales 
are  retarding  their  development.  Many 
times.  I  have  been  told  that  these  states 
could  rdleve  their  unemployment  prob- 
lem, pay  off  their  international  debts, 
and  begin  to  accumulate  Investment  capi- 
tal, if  instead  of  being  dependent  on  a 
single  agricultural  export,  they  could 
sell  finished  and  semifinished  goods  to 
the  developed  nations.  The  President 
clearly  understands  this  situation,  and 
has  recommended  that  procurement  now 
be  permitted  In  the  lower  Income  coim- 
trles  imder  our  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram. He  also  intends  to  recommend  an 
elimination  of  duties  on  manufactured 
products  purchased  from  these  states,  I 
heartily  commend  this  Initiative,  and  it 
will  have  my  full  support. 

Finally,  I  have  noted  the  President's 
own  injunction  that  all  of  the  compo- 
nents of  his  foreign  assistance  program 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole;  that  each 
wlU  lose  its  effectiveness  in  proportion 
as  the  others  are  delayed  or  denied.  I 


certainly  hope  that  the  proposal  will  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  Congress 
can  and  will  suggest  improvements  In  the 
specific  legislative  recommendations: 
cooperation  between  the  branches  of 
Government  can  only  contribute  to  a 
more  effective  program.  But  I  believe  the 
President  has  made  an  excellent  start 
to  the  debate,  and  I  support  his  objec- 
tives, 

SENATOR  BROOKE  SUPPORTS 
PERCY  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  RELEASE  OP  HUACKED 
PASSENGERS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Indeed  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  so  ably  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Pehcy  ) 
and  other  distinguished  Senators. 

The  civilized  world  has  been  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  recent  rash  of  hi- 
jackings. Hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
threatened,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  and  personal  effects  have 
been  destroyed.  But  most  important  of 
all,  the  hijackings  represent  a  direct  and 
imminent  tlireat  to  tlie  authority  of 
established  governments  to  maintain  free 
communications  and  U>  preserve  the 
bases  of  our  civilization. 

Hijacking  Is  every  bit  as  reprehen- 
sible as  piracy  and  kldfiaplng.  And  the 
nations  of  the  world  know  that  the 
threat  represented  by  this  form  of  out- 
lawry will  not  be  effectively  removed 
until  all  states,  working  together,  secure 
the  release  of  all  the  remaining  passen- 
gers and  bring  the  outlaws  to  Justice. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  offering  this  resolution,  demonstrat- 
ing the  unanimity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  vital  point,  I  hope  that  the 
Palestinian  guerrillas  will  heed  this 
clear  expression,  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  echoed  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
world. 

Let  the  prisoners  be  released.  Let  the 
hijackings  cease.  And  let  the  question  of 
a  Palestinian  homeland  be  resolved  In 
the  only  possible  and  appropriate 
forum — an  international  conference 
table. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  AIKEN  ON 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  late 
yesterday  evening,  the  Senate  passed 
HJl.  18546,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  adjourned 
before  I  was  able  to  commend  the  senior 
Setiator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  ADcm)  for 
his  Indispensable  role  in  the  Senate's 
wide  acceptance  of  this  measure.  Sen- 
ator AixiH  has  served  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  distinction  and  ability 
OS  the  ranking  minority  ftiember  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, He  deserves  special  recognition 
for  his  outstanding  cooperation  and  tire- 
less efforts  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  It 
was  only  typical.  No  member  of  this 
body  has  better  served  to  satisfy  the 
agricultural  needs  of  this  Nation.  As- 
sisting to  guide  the  1970  farm  bill 
through  to  successful  passage  In  the  Sen- 
ate only  adds  to  an  already  abundant 
record  of  outstanding  service:  aervloe  to 
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the  people  of  his  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Senator  Aiken's  diligence  and  compe- 
tence In  the  complex  area  of  farm  policy 
Is  widely  known.  He  Is  unsurpassed  In 
his  broad  range  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  His  contributions  are,  therefore, 
invaluable  to  the  Senate.  We  are  for- 
tunate indeed  that  we  are  able  to  draw 
upon  his  great  wisdom  in  this  field  as  we 
do  In  the  many  other  areas  of  endeavor 
that  have  obtained  his  lifelong  devotion. 

Once  again,  to  Senator  Aiken  goes  our 
deep  appreciation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  Is  con- 
cluded,          

CONSIDERA'nON  OF  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  TODAY 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the  an- 
nouncement made  on  yesterday  by  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr  Bvkd), 
that  the  Senate  would  tvuTi  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  concerning  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  not 
later  than  5  p.m.  today,  does  not  mean 
that  the  Senate  would  wait  until  5  pjn. 
If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  bill  earlier,  during  the  interregnum 
or  pause,  or  for  any  other  reason,  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
move  Its  consideration,  so  that  we  can 
make  progress.  There  are  five,  six,  or 
maybe  seven  amendments  to  the  bill,  but 
we  have  an  agreement  worked  out  pur- 
suant to  which  expeditious  action  Is  as- 
sured. 

The  purpose  of  making  these  remarks 
at  this  time  Is  to  reinforce  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
announced  on  yesterday,  and  to  Inform 
the  Senate  that,  circumstances  permit- 
ting, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1094,  HJl. 
6778.  an  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  soon  as  reasonably  possible,  and 
probably  before  5  pjn.,  today. 


ENROLLED  BILIS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Bdriiick)  ; 

S.  1087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
Louis  Hoberg; 

S.  1170.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  malte  special  studiec, 
to  provide  services,  and  to  engage  m  joint 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3808.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mlnot  extension  of  the  Qarrl- 
son  diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  In  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2883.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  394. 
84th  C^ongress.  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  supplemental  Irrigation  facilities  tor  the 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Ariz.: 

S.  2976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Baden  (Nguyen  Tan  Ngal; 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  In  Indlnn 
Claims  (>}mmtsslon  dockets  numbered  47-A. 
162,  and  consolidated  47  and  164,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  3997.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
Uon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Confederate  Bands  of  Ute 
Indians  In  Court  of  Claims  case  47567,  and 
a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Ute  Tnbe  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commlsalon  docket 
numbered  349,  and  tor  other  purpose*: 

S.  4033.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Chemeheu\1  TYlbe  of  Indians; 
S  J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies, 
for  certain  amendments  to  the  compact 
creating  the  Potomac  Valley  (^jnservancy 
District  and  establishing  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomac  River  Basin;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1347.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
secUon  19(ei  of  the  SecurlUes  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4«70.  An  act  for  the  i«U*f  of  Ok  Ton 
IMra.  Charles  O.)  Klraob; 

HJl-  10834.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  m  order  to  exempt  certain  wages 
and  salaries  of  employee*  from  withholding 
for  Income  tax  purpoees  under  the  laws  of 
States  or  subdlrlalons  thereof  other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  of  the  employee's  resi- 
dence; 

HJt  14271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  A. 
Dugglju;  and 

HJl.  14421.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  the  United 
State*  located  In  tAwrence  Cotmty.  3.  Dmk,, 
to  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  ftrflowlng  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated: 

HH.  4670.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Ok  Ton 
(Mr*.  Charles  O.Klrach);  and 

a.R.  14271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
A.  Dugglns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  10634.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  exempt  certain  wages  and 
sajarlee  of  employee*  from  withholding  for 
Income  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of  State* 
or  subdivisions  thereof  other  than  the  State 
or  subdlvlalaD  ai  the  employee's  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJl.  14421 .  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  ot  the  United 
States  located  in  Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak., 
to  John  and  Rutb  Rachetto;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tce  on  Interior  and  Tnsular  Aflalra. 


DIBBCT  POPULAR  ELECTTCW  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Setute  the  un- 


finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Lecisutive  Clerk.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  a  spirit  of  great  am>rehension 
and  profoimd  distress  over  the  proposal 
to  establish  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  This  issue  is,  without  doubt, 
the  meet  important  question  Congress 
has  debated  this  year  or  for  that  matter, 
many  years.  At  stake  are  political  Insti- 
tutions that  have  guided  our  Republic  for 
many  generations.  Indeed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  future  of  our  Nation  may  hang 
in  the  balance. 

I  do  not  speak  lightly.  And  I  wiU  to- 
day introduce  ertdence  which  I  believe 
ft'ill  show  the  folly  of  our  course.  The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  will 
simply  disrupt  those  poUtical  mecha- 
nisms which  have  made  this  country  the 
stablest  of  all  the  world's  representative 
democracies.  It  will  establish  provisions 
whose  future  consequences  we  cannot 
begin  to  predict. 

The  amendment  we  are  debating  to- 
day proposes  that  the  electoral  college 
system  be  abolished.  The  system  by 
which  each  State  has  a  proportionate 
share  In  the  election  of  a  President  will 
no  longer  exist.  In  its  stead  would  be 
created  what  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment call  "direct  election  of  the 
President."  What  this  means  Is  that  the 
candidate  with  the  largest  number  of 
popular  votes  will  be  elected,  regardless 
of  where  these  votes  come  from. 

While  this  appears  simple  at  first 
glance,  the  simplicity  is  grossly  deceptive. 
I  subznlt  that  this  is  no  reform  at  all. 
Rather,  it  is  Ill-advised  tinkering  with 
not  only  the  formalities  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  process,  but  with  those  basic 
safeguards  imdergirding  America's  long- 
standing stability.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
two-party  Systran  could  possibly  with- 
stand this  111-concelved,  poorly  studied 
political  improvisation. 

Ratification  of  this  amendment  would 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  chaos  and 
confusion.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  instrument  of  the 
longest-standing  government  in  the 
Western  world.  Over  the  years  circum- 
stances have  necessitated  certain  occa- 
sional changes.  The  times  made  it  both 
Imiierative  and  useful  to  bring  constitu- 
tional theory  into  line  with  changing 
conditions.  On  all  those  occasions,  cir- 
cumstances dictated  revision.  This  Is  not 
the  case  today.  Neither  time  nor  circum- 
stance demand  change  in  our  constitu- 
tional election  process. 

No  plan  Is  perfect.  And  doubtless  there 
are  faults  In  the  present  election  struc- 
ture, I  would  hope  that  those  deficien- 
cies could  be  dealt  with  In  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  and  reasoned  debate.  It  Is  not 
reasoned  consideration  to  overthrow 
summarily  a  process  which  has  served  us 
well.  In  good  times  and  bad.  since  the 
Inception  of  our  Republic.  Why  exchange 
the  proven  Institutions  of  past  and  pres- 
ent for  a  political  theory  irtioee  craise- 
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quences  cannot  be  loreseen?  Is  this 
needed  change?  No.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
simply  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Reform  giows  out  of  need.  It  is  a  re- 
sponse to  tlie  imperatives  of  changing 
conditions.  Yet  I  am  f  re<iuenUy  reminded 
of  a  statement  John  F.  Keimedi-  was  fond 
of  quoting: 

When  It  IS  no:  necessary  to  change,  it  U 
nece&sary  nol  to  change. 

That  quotation  is  strikingly  appropri- 
ate to  this  debate.  The  electoral  system 
has  not  failed  us:  on  the  contrary  it  has 
solved  the  most  crucial  problem  any  gov- 
ernment has  to  face:  succession  to  power. 
Change  from  administration  to  adminis- 
tration has  been  marked  by  an  order  and 
stabUlty  thai  Is  the  envy  of  countries 
artjund  the  world.  Party  replaces  party  in 
a  climate  of  relative  calm.  The  wheels  of 
Government  have  turned  without  inter- 
ruption since  George  Washington  first 
assumed  the  burdens  of  tlie  Presidency. 
We  have  elected  Chief  Executives  dur- 
ing times  of  foreiEm  war.  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  domestic  upheaval  and  insur- 
rection. This  task  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  diverse  and  varied  population — 
truly,  the  steel  cast  in  our  grreat  melt- 
ing pot.  Our  population  is  composed  of 
many  different  communities,  each  one 
deserving  a  voice  in  selecting  its  leader- 
ship. There  Is  business  and  labor,  farm 
and  factory,  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old.  black  and  white.  We  are  a  nation  of 
communities  and  our  forefathers  devised 
an  electoral  system  in  which  each  com- 
munity could  achieve  its  due  represen- 
tation. That  representation,  I  will  show. 
will  be  lacking  in  the  brave  new  world 
envisioned  by  the  proponents  of  this  rad- 
ical departure  from  historical  precedent. 
The  electoral  college  furtushes  the  mech- 
anism by  which  each  of  these  many  com- 
munities can  exert  its  maximum  leverage. 
On  election  day.  it  affords  all  segments 
of  the  Nation  their  opportunity  to  help 
chart  the  course  of  the  future. 

Envisioned  by  this  amendmeot  is  a 
Utopian  political  dream  wherein  all  the 
faults  of  the  past  are  wiped  out  in  one 
sweep  of  the  legislative  paintbrush.  "One 
man,  one  vote"  supposedly  will  usher  In 
the  mlllennltmi.  More  likely,  it  will  usher 
In  the  inferno.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  such  a  confla- 
gration when  they  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  All  of  them  stood 
united  in  the  proposition  that  simple 
majority  rule — the  mathematical  count- 
ing of  heads — could  be  the  parent  of 
tyranny.  All  of  them  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  not  only  the  ma- 
jority but  the  minortty  as  well.  The 
rights  of  all  minorities  must  be  safe- 
guarded, whether  they  be  49  percent  of 
the  total  population  or  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Theoretically  at  least,  under  the 
proposed  direct  election  plan,  minority 
rights  could  be  sacrificed  to  the  changing 
whims  of  an  ephemeral  majority. 

If  that  Is  what  is  meant  t^  reform,  I 
shall  have  no  part  of  It.  Under  this 
scheme,  nine  States  having  Just  over  50 
percent  of  the  population  could  control 
the  outcome  of  any  presidential  election. 
The  major  candidates  will  concentrate 
all  of  their  energies  on  these  nine  popu- 
lous States,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the 


remaining  41  States  in  this  Union.  Mi- 
nority interests  will  be  forgotten,  despite 
all  the  pious  claims  to  the  contrary.  The 
candidates,  financed  by  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  large  States  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  will  pour  their  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  a  television  blitz  of  those  key 
areas.  Other  sections  will  be  forgotten. 
They  may  as  well  be  nonexistent  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  western  miner  or  southern 
farmer  will  have  Uttle  chance  to  wield 
influence  when  the  computers  spew  forth 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  large- 
State  voters  on  election  mght.  Under  this 
plan.  29  States  would  have  a  .smaller  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  President  than 
they  now  have.  Most  of  these  States  are 
in  the  West  and  South.  True,  their  pop- 
ulations may  not  be  as  large  as  those  of 
New  York  or  Pennsj'lvania.  but  tliey  are, 
nevertheless,  just  as  much  a  part  of 
America. 

Their  produce  fills  the  American 
breadbasket  and  their  raw  materials 
lubricate  the  wheels  of  industry.  Their 
stake  In  the  future  of  America  Is  e%'ery 
bit  as  great  as  those  who,  by  chance,  live 
In  the  populous  East.  Only  under  the 
electoral  college  can  their  voices  be  heard 
and  their  rights  be  protected. 

To  cite  an  instance,  the  farming  popu- 
lation is  obviously  much  smaller  than  the 
factory  labor  force.  If  simple  majority 
rule  is  to  be  our  guide,  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  will  clearly  suffer.  Sheer  nimier- 
ical  weight  will  plow  under  his  political 
effectiveness.  That  is  regression  of  the 
worst  sort.  Our  present  mode  of  Presi- 
dential selection  does  safeguard  mi- 
nority interests.  As  matters  now  stand, 
aU  the  votes  of  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural State  go  to  one  candidate.  It  is 
winner  take  all.  It  may  not  be  perfectly 
ideal,  but  It  does  insure  that  vital  minor- 
ity groups  are  accorded  their  rightful 
place  in  the  American  system.  It  does  in- 
sure that  a  candidate  running  for  na- 
tional office  will  have  to  devise  a  national 
program.  The  candidate  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  simply  court  a  handful  of  special 
interest  groups.  Instead,  he  will  have  to 
appeal  to  every  American  with  a  plat- 
form crossing  all  economic  and  social 
lines.  That  is  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
meant  by  representative  government.  Not 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  not  virtual 
dictatorship  by  a  few  large  States,  but 
protection  for  all. 

Theodore  White  said  it  well  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
last  April: 

Finally,  In  pollUca,  I  believe  there  are 
things  thBt  are  more  Important  tlian  st*Us- 
tlcs  and  vote  ocuntlng-  There  are  commu- 
nltlea.  We  live  In  a  world  of  commiinltlefl 
which  have  b«en  balanced  and  put  togetiner 
by  our  federalized  American  system.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  good  uid  right  that  when  some- 
body goes  to  the  polls  m  Boston,  Mass.,  he 
feels  he  la  doing  som«tAlng  about  the  Mas- 
■KhuAotts  vote,  and  when  the  Tu-  Heel  frosn 
North  Carolina  goei  to  the  [>oUs  be  feed*  he 
Is  doing  something  for  North  Carolina. 

t  woiUd  not  want  to  strip  this  sense  of 
Identity  from  the  great  historic  oommunlttee 
of  the  t7nlted  States  of  America  In  which 
each  man  feels  be  baa  a  role  to  play  in  the 
larger  rc4e  of  his  cocumunlty  for  a  role  which 
nwJcas  him  ]ust  one  more  digit,  ooe  of  thoM 
electronic  figures  that  will  cocoa  csarading 
In  at  70  to  eo  mUllon  voCas  In  a  S-bour  period 


5ome  November  night  in  which  be  hoA  no 
Identity  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  along  the  line  of  Teddy 
Whiles  comments  to  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, I  would  like  to  read  from  an  edi- 
torial in  The  State,  a  newspaper  of  Oo- 
lumbia.  S.C..  dated  September  10.  1970. 
entitled.  'Direct  Presidential  Vote  Will 
Weaken  anall  SUtes." 

The  editorial  reads : 

DaiCT   pBESmENTlAL   VOTE   WUJ.   WtAKEW 

SuALx.  States 

As  Senators  oome  to  grltH  UUs  week,  and 
in  the  weeks  to  come,  with  the  proposal  that 
Presidents  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote. 
they  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  fact  that 
our  cotintry.  by  name  and  by  tradition,  la  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  point  la;  The  Executive  branch,  no 
less  than  the  Legislative  branch,  must  rep- 
resent the  entire  nation,  not  Just  the  bulging 
oentera  of  population. 

The  great  1787  compromise  buUt  into  the 
ConsUtution  estabtiabed  that  principle  inso- 
far as  Congress  Is  concerned.  In  order  to  In- 
sure representation  of  the  people  and  to  re- 
flect their  patterns  of  grovrth  and  movement, 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  was  based  OD 
the  factor  of  popiUaUon.  But  to  Insure  that 
amatl  statee  as  well  as  large  would  have  a 
voice  In  the  nation's  btislneas.  the  Founding 
Father*  provided  that  each  stal*  should  have 
equal  voice  (two  membra)  in  the  Seaat«. 

Thus,  for  a  national  poUcy  to  »>e  deter- 
mined. It  would  be  neoessary  for  a  majority 
of  the  people  (through  the  House)  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  states  lUirough  the  Senate)  to 
agree. 

The  same  sort  of  dual  consUtuency  was 
built  into  the  selection  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  througli  the  device  known 
as  tiie  electoral  college.  Bacto  state  was  given 
the  m^T"*^  number  of  presklentlal  Sectors  as 
It  had  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Thus,  a  state's  weight  la  the  electoral  colleg« 
reflected  both  Ite  populaUon  and  Its  state- 
hood. 

Admittedly,  the  electoral  college  system 
has  deflolencles  and  some  measure  of  danger 
built  Into  It.  For  one  thing,  the  "winner  lake 
all"  system  whereby  all  of  a  state's  electoral 
vote  goes  to  the  presidential  slate  receiving 
the  greatest  vote — even  If  the  margin  be 
minuscule — gives  too  much  power  to  minor- 
ity blocs  which  are  thus  enabled  to  tip  an 
entire  vote  one  way  or  the  other  wHh  a  rela- 
tively small  "swing"  vote. 

But  this  and  other  drawbacks  can  be  cor- 
rected without  abandoning  the  arrangement 
whereby  electoral  votes  ore  distributed 
throughout  the  nation.  A  number  of  remedial 
measures  have  been  pending  In  Congress  tor 
years,  but  they  seem  now  to  have  been 
shunted  aside  In  favor  of  a  scheme  to  elect 
the  President  by  direct  vote  without  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  those  vote*. 

This  particular  scheme,  being  aggressively 
pushed  by  Indiana's  9en.  Birch  Bayh.  could 
weU  relegate  smaU  states  Ilka  South  Caro- 
lina to  even  more  remote  fringes  of  na- 
tional politics.  Presidential  candidates  and 
party  platforms  would  pander  more  than 
ever  to  the  masses  which  have  gatherwl  in 
the  nation's  teeming  metropolitan  areas.  The 
presidential  constituency  could  change  from 
a  national  basis  to  one  made  up  of  Buoh 
populous  statea  as  California.  Kew  Tork, 
Pennsylvania.  ZlllnolB.  and  »  few  otherc — 
aU  to  the  exclusion  ot  the  smaller  or  lass 
populous  state*. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  no  such  change  can 
be  accomplished  without  the  concurrence  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states  to  the  necessary 
constitutional  amendment.  States  like  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  can  defeat  the  pro- 
poaal  by  refusing  ooUectively  to  ratify  an 
amendment  propoalng  the  change. 
But  It  Is  a  ahame  to  devote  so  much  time 


and  energy  lu  debate  over  a  proposition  which 
runs  counter  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
nation  was  founded.  We  trust  that  South 
Carolina's  two  senators  will  stand  firm 
sgainst  Senator  Bayh  and  his  efforts  to 
dlmiush  the  role  of  the  small  states. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to  read 
an  editorial  entitled  "Not  Really  Democ- 
racy." published  In  the  Greenville  News 
of  Greenville,  S.C.,  on  September  9. 1970: 

NOT    RSAXXT  DSMOCmACT 

As  a  rhetorical  term  "direct  election  of  the 
President"  has  an  appealing  democratic  ring. 
Yet.  like  an  iceberg,  it  harbors  beneath  Its 
surface  enormous  dangers  for  America's  ahlp 
of  state. 

Congress  appears  determined  to  launch 
the  nation  Into  unchartered  and  obstacle- 
fined  waters  through  a  proposal  that  would 
&crap  the  battle-tried  Electoral  College  and 
replace  it  with  a  plan  for  direct  election.  The 
House  has  given  the  measure  overwhelming 
approval,  and  there  Is  Uttle  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  put  on  the  brakes. 

The  result  will  be  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  seems  to  have 
much  popular  support,  but  little  popular  un- 
derstanding of  Its  real  implications.  It  will  be 
something  Just  short  of  a  miracle  If  enough 
state  legislatures  can  withstand  expected 
public  and  political  pressure  to  prevent  ratl- 
flcaUon. 

The  prevailing  assumption  Is  that  the 
Electoral  College  is  a  worthless  antique  and 
even  a  detriment  to  allowing  the  true  wlU 
of  the  people  to  be  heard.  The  facu  show, 
however,  even  in  the  face  ol  passionate  logic 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  old  system  baa 
done  Its  Job  exceptionally  well  In  maintain- 
ing an  orderly  and  legitimate  election  process. 

Political  scientist  Alexander  M.  Bickel  in 
his  book  "The  New  Age  of  Political  Heform" 
Issues  a  grave  warning  that  ahould  be  heeded 
by  those  eager  to  upset  the  electoral  apple 
cart.  He  says: 

"The  sudden  abandonment  of  institutions 
l5  an  act  that  reverberates  in  ways  no  one 
con  predict,  and  many  come  to  regret.  .  .  . 
We  are  well  served  by  an  attachment  to  instl- 
tuuons  that  are  often  the  products  more  of 
accident  than  of  design,  or  that  no  longer 
answer  to  their  original  purposes  and  plans, 
but  that  offer  us  the  comfort  of  continuity, 
and  challenge  our  resUlence  and  inventive- 
ness in  bending  old  arrangementa  to  present 
purposes  with  no  outward  change." 

The  Electoral  College  Is  such  an  inaUtu- 
tlon,  which  certainly  needs  thoughtful  re- 
form, but  does  not  deserve  abolishment.  It 
could  be  made  to  work  better  and  still  can? 
out  the  purposes  for  which  U  was  Intended 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

Those  who  ewlvocaie  the  direct  election 
method  are.  in  truth,  calling  for  a  complete 
upheaval  of  the  election  process  as  we  now 
know  It.  The  matter  la  not  so  simple,  as 
columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck  ably  has 
pointed  out  on  this  page  In  recent  days,  as 
Just  allowing  each  voter  to  cast  his  ballot 
directly  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice. 

Direct  election  would  elUnlnate,  along  with 
the  Electoral  College,  the  nation's  present 
two-party  system  which  operates  on  the 
basis  of  coalitions  with  state  parties  and 
broad  geographical  support.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  a  minority  President  an- 
swerable to  only  one  faction  ot  the  nation 
could  well  become  the  rule  Instead  of  the 
exception.  (It  should  be  noted  that  a  minor- 
ity President  has  come  out  of  the  Electoral 
College  only  rarely  In  the  country's  history.) 
Only  once  has  the  EIlecu»al  College  winner 
received  fewer  popular  votea  than  the  loser. 
The  amendment  provides  a  runoff  In  the 
event  that  no  candidate  attains  a  pluroUty 
of  40  per  cent.  This  ahould  be  at  least  60 
per  cent,  and  even  tb&t  percentage  will  not 

give  a  President  the  clear  and  undisputed 
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mandate  to  rule  that  now  comes  through  the 
Electoral  College. 

There  have  been  several  reasonable  alter- 
natives proposed  over  the  years.  Any  one.  or 
a  combination,  would  be  better  than  the 
proposed  amendment  because  they  seek  to 
moke  the  present  system  relevant  without 
completely  destroying  It. 

The  chief  refoim  propoeala  Include: 

— Abolishment  of  the  electors  and  their 
coUege  as  a  physical  entity.  This  measure 
would  automatically  award  the  total  elec- 
toral college  vote  of  each  state,  calculated  as 
at  present,  to  the  winner  of  a  nutjorlty  or 
plurality  of  the  popular  vot«- 

— Awarding  each  candidate  the  number  of 
electoral  voles  from  each  state  equal  to  his 
share  of  the  popular  vote. 

— ^Use  of  the  district  method,  whereby 
electori  would  be  chosen  from  eacb  congres- 
sional district  In  each  state,  with  the  two 
represeutatlng  the  state's  senators  elected  at 
large. 

The  Senate  would  do  this  nauon  a  great 
service  by  giving  serious  consideration  to 
these  and  other  reform  proposals  as  It  begins 
debate  on  the  direct  election  amendment. 
Unfortunately.  Congress  appears  to  have 
closed  Its  mind  on  the  matter,  and  the  only 
hope  may  be  for  the  individual  states  to  be 
alerted  in  time  to  the  threat  the  amendment 
represents  to  our  entire  political  syrteon. 

The  two-party  system,  as  every  student 
of  government  knows,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  our  long  history  of  political  stability. 
It  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of 
history  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  we 
take  it  for  granted.  We  accept  the  two- 
party  system  as  something  that  has  al- 
ways been  and  always  will  be.  Yet  It  Is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  two-party  system 
is  no  happy  accident.  Rather,  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  very  electoral  procedure 
under  frontal  attack  In  this  Chamber 
today. 

We  can  either  preserve  It  or  destroy 
It.  That  is  the  decision  we  must  make  In 
the  course  of  this  debate.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  eflective  means  of  destroying 
the  two-party  system  than  by  abolishing 
the  electoral  college.  And  with  Its  de- 
mise, will  come  a  society  of  numerous 
fragmented  and  Ideologically  oriented 
splinter  parties.  None  of  them  will  have 
national  appeal.  All  of  them  will  en- 
courage Instability.  Their  effect  on  our 
political  system  will  be  catastrophic.  We 
will  be  Importing  the  governmental 
chaos  that  has  plagued  coimtries  such 
as  France,  Italy,  and  the  banana  repub- 
lics of  Latin  America  for  so  many  years. 

There  appeared  In  the  April  7  edition 
of  National  Review  an  article  by  Prof. 
Ronald  C.  Moe  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege. Its  analysis  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem and  the  electoral  coUege  In  perpet- 
uating that  system  is  cogent  and  incisive 
and  deserves  the  considered  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed,  in  Its  entirety,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarka.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bayh>.  Without  objection.  It  is  eo  or- 
dered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  H0LLIN06.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  utilize  predous  time  by  reading  the 
entire  article,  but  I  would  like  to  bring 
serveral  Important  points  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  oolleaguee.  Mr.  Moe  states : 

The  Electoral  CoUege.  then,  provides  ow- 
taln    atatutlcal    ImperoUvee     which    sCmt 


PrestdenUal  politics  toward  a  two-party  pat- 
tern and   moderate   notional   leaden. 

All  of  this  Is  to  suggest  tliat  our  two- 
party  system  Is  no  accident;  it  la  not 
peculiarly  a  product  of  American  "culture" 
or  ot  aome  other  sociological  phenomenooi. 
II  IS  an  inctltuuon&l  oruf&ct  which  we  have 
the  option  of  preaervltkg  or  deatroylng.  And 
one  of  the  surest  ways  to  bring  on  deetruc- 
tlon  is  to  abolish  the  Electoral  College. 

The  debate  on  reforra  ol  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege has  been  quite  one-aldad  eo  far — that 
18,  only  the  critics  have  been  heard.  This  Is, 
in  part,  underatondable  since  virtuaUy 
everyone  today  considers  hlmaell  a  critic  of 
one  type  or  another.  The  Electoral  College. 
so  the  ai^ument  goes,  is  an  anachranlam 
and  oiight  to  be  abolished  before  it  cauaee 
chaoR.  This  Is  one  thing  Gore  Vid&l  and 
Richard  Nixon  can  a^ee  upon-  If  ever  there 
was  oonaensus  on  an  Issue.  thj&  is  It. 

But  the  first  step  toward  wisdom  in  moi- 
tera  of  electoral  atructurc  is  to  reoognUte 
that  no  electoral  system  will  ever  be  able  to 
elUnioate  In  advance  all  chance  of  ooofualon 
and  crisis  When  we  talk  about  decttoDB.  we 
r^Iy  talk  about  one  of  the  oldest  problems 
known  to  man.  aucoeafilon  to  power  One  of 
the  traditional  attract  lona  of  a  republic  aa 
a  poUty  has  been  iia  answer  to  the  queetioa 
of  suoooaaion.  Somehow  elections  seem  a 
l^s  expensive  way  to  transfer  power  from 
one  group  to  another  than  a  clash  of  anas 
or   interminable   palac*   intrlguea. 

RecogiUzlng  the  immensity  of  the  problem. 
possibly  our  goal  ought  to  be  to  devise  a  aya- 
lem  In  which  the  odds  agiinst  crisis  are  min- 
imized and  the  odds  ot  a  majority  EzecuUve 
maximised.  Thla  woe  the  goal  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers — not  the  creation  of  a 
perfect  system  with  all  risks  eliminated 
They  were  never  Utopian. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  to  our  Inordinate 
affecUon  for  the  present  Is  that  It  makes  It 
mon  difficult  to  raise  meaningful  quesUona 
about  our  political  InstltuUons.  The  rele- 
vant question  with  regard  to  the  Hectoral 
College,  for  example,  is  whether  or  not  the 
Electoral  CoUege  performs  a  usefiU  function 
toward  maintaining  the  two-party  system 
today,  not  what  were  original  purposes  of  Lbe 
InsOtution  or  what  might  have  happened 
in  a  particular  election  a  century  ago  If  no 
candidate  had  received  a  majority.  Theee  kind 
of  quBStlons  are  of  interest  to  historians,  but 
we.  essentially.  Irrelevant  to  the  cont«mpo- 
rarv  problem  ol  succession  of  power. 

Thoeo  who  criticize  the  Blectoral  OoUege 
cannot  be  charged  with  failure  to  offer  an 
altemaUve.  In  fact,  there  are  many  alterna- 
tive plans  being  circulated  which  run  from 
pure  proportional  representation,  to  electoral 
voting  according  to  congressional  district, 
to  simple,  direct  election. 

The  proposal  enjoying  the  most  support 
at  present  is  the  elimination  of  the  Electoral 
College  altogether  and  the  subetituUon  of 
simple  direct  election.  Modlflcatlona  have 
been  added,  however.  In  recent  months.  A 
provision  generally  accepted:  If  no  candidate 
received  M  per  cent  of  the  popular  rote  in 
the  general  election,  a  second,  run-off  elec- 
tion would  be  held  between  the  two  candi- 
dates who  had  received  the  most  vol«s,  Thla 
proposal  has  subsequently  been  furUier  mod- 
ified so  that  if  no  candidate  receives  40  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  a  run-off  election  will  be 
held.  These  modlflcaUons  are  designed  to 
placate  those  who  Me  the  problem  of  a  mi- 
nority President  and  multiple  partlea  be- 
coming critical  The  above  described  pro- 
[Kieal.  herein  greatly  simplified,  Is  essentially 
that  which  both  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  have  vigorously  campaigned  for. 

Theur  poUtlcal  goal.  In  phlloeoptilcal  terms, 
la  to  "have  every  vote  count  equally  In  the 
flnt^i  cotintlng  proceao."  Is  there  a  price  that 
must  be  paid  In  order  to  achieve  thla  de- 
ceptively appealing  end?  Ttaa  spoasoza  an- 
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»wer  m  the  ne¥»U»«-  I  suggett.  to  the  con- 
trarv.  that  therea  a  very  high  price  Indeed. 
We  had  best  tie  aware  of  It  In  advance. 

The  direct  election  plan  Is  Ironic  In  that 
It  proposea  to  instltutlonaJlM  a  weakneaa 
which  u  alleges  the  Electoral  College  pos- 
sesses but  which.  In  reality,  the  Bectotal 
College  Has  not  exhibited  since  the  election 
of  1834.  That  flaw,  according  to  poUUcaJ  folk- 
lore, wa»  that  a  third  candidate.  Henry  Clay, 
was  able  to  jockey  lor  personal  advantage  In 
determining  to  whom  he  would  shift  his 
support.  The  great  contemporary  few  U  that 
no  PrealdenUal  candidate  will  gel  a  mjajorlty 
of  the  electoral  votes  and  hence  the  elecUoa 
will  go  to  the  House  with  the  third-party 
ouidldAte  holding  the  crtUcal  baUinc«  of 
power.  This  fear  wa*  spelled  out  In  great 
detail  in  the  newspapers  during  the  IMS 
election  as  they  conjured  up  horror  stories 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  vote  were 
thrown  into  the  House. 

Let  us  look  briefly,  then,  at  the  cause  of 
this  fear:  Mr  Wallace  and  his  American  In- 
dependent Party  It  should  be  noted,  at  the 
outset,  that  It  is  impoaalble  to  Ignore  any 
candidate  who  receives  10,  15  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote.  He  has  a  right  to  be 
beard.  The  question  i*  Under  what  condi- 
tions can  the  influence  of  a  third  party  be 
kept  minimal  whUe  still  permitting  all  votes 
somehow  to  count  ? 

The  fear  waa  that  under  the  current  Elec- 
toral College  system  Mr.  Wallace  would  play 
a  maximum  rule  in  terms  of  his  voting 
strength  rather  than  a  minimal  role. 

The  reaaonlng  of  those  who  believed  Oila 
argument  was  faulty  The  Electoral  CoUege. 
far  from  exaggerating  the  strength  of  third 
parties,  minimizes  their  strength.  Also,  the 
Bectoral  College  virtually  asoures,  If  we  use 
history  us  a  guide,  a  majority  vote.  In  terms 
of  electoral  votes,  to  a  major  party  candi- 
date, thus  eliminating  tbe  uncertainty  which 
follows  any  run-oH  election  whether  popular 
or  tn  the  House. 

Under  the  present  system  with  its  unit 
rule  the  probablUty  M  a  majority  President, 
that  Is.  one  cloaked  with  the  le^iimacy  of 
over  50  per  cent  ot  the  popular  as  well  as 
electoral  vote.  Is  very  higii.  If  ever  the  sys- 
tem were  to  fall  us.  it  should  have  been  In 
1968  The  two  major  parties  were  evenly 
split  with  a  suong  third  party,  having  a 
national  base,  challenging  their  hegemony. 
Why  waa  the  Wallace  effort  so  unsuccessful? 

It  was  unsuccessful  because,  and  not  tn 
spite,  of  the  ElectorsJ  College's  unit  rule 
The  functioning  of  the  unit  rule  exhibits 
many  subtle  manifestations.  It  Is  not  merely 
a  mechanical  (wocess  applied  by  the  com- 
mentators on  election  night.  It  also  Influ- 
ences how  people  will  vote  In  the  flrat  place. 
Under  direct  election  Mr.  Wallace's  vote 
would  no  doubt  have  been  substantially 
greater,  for  then  his  votes  would  have  been 
cumtilated  nationally.  Many  people  realized 
that  to  vote  for  Wallace,  as  their  first  choice, 
w&s.  in  mo6t  states,  wasting  a  vote  since  be 
would  not  gain  a  plurality  in  the  state. 
Hence,  they  voted  for  one  of  the  two  major 
candidates.  The  unit  rule,  therefore,  has  an 
antlcipaton'  Uhpact  on  the  voting  decision 
of  the  individual  cltlzen. 

The  Electcral  College  ensurea,  In  nrtually 
every  case,  that  a  majority  E^resident  is 
elected  Id  the  first  Instance  thus  permitting 
the  President  to  begin  his  Job  without  the 
question  of  his  legitimacy  beiug  raised.  Is 
not  the  strength  of  our  poliucal  system  ei- 
plalned  principally  In  terms  of  the  stability 
of  our  succession  process?  The  Electoral  Col- 
lage permits  ua  to  aettle  the  problem  of 
Preatdentlal  selection  quickly  and  bestow 
legitimacy  on  the  man  who  captured  enough 
stales  to  win  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 

The  Electoral  College  is  "undemocratic" 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  brand  all  forms  of 
indirect  selection  of  officials  or  distortions 
of  the  one-man.  one-vote  principle  by  defl- 
nltlon    as    "undemocratic,"    Our    Pounding 


Fathers  offered  no  such  deAnltlon.  They  con- 
tended that  they  had  esubllsbed  a  "popular 
government."  with  "republic"  and  ■democ- 
racy," as  understood  in  the  terms  of  the 
partlclpents,  being  equally  valid  species  of 
this  genus.  A  republic,  or  rule  by  indirect 
participaUon,  Is  a  valid  form  of  popular  gov- 
ernmenc.  The  Electoral  CoUege.  while  not 
democratic  In  the  narrow  sense.  Is  surely 
within  the  intellectual  framework  of  popu- 
lar government  and  Its  sub-type,  the  repub- 
lic. The  Electoral  College,  with  lu  tradi- 
tional unit  rule,  is  a  subtle,  yet  effective 
method  of  keeping  the  politics  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  hence,  to  a  large  degree,  of  our 
parties,   within  manageable  proportions. 

The  Indirect  selection  process  of  the  Elec- 
toral CoUege  Insures  that  splinter  or  third 
parties  will  have  great  difficulty  In  gaining 
sufficient  strength  to  tw  decisive  In  the  final 
outcome.  Under  any  of  the  propoaals.  wheth- 
er for  direct  election,  proportional  repre- 
sentation of  electors  or  the  host  of  varia- 
tions on  these  two  themes,  the  third  party 
Un  1968.  the  American  Independent  Party) 
would  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  maxi- 
mum leverage. 

Under  direct  election.  Mr.  Wallace's 
strength  would  no  doubt  have  reached  that 
which  the  polls  Indicated  he  enjoyed  prior 
to  election  day.  If  this  assumption  is  cor- 
rect— even  with  the  40  per  cent  require- 
ment— a  run -off  election  would  have  had  to 
have  been  held  with  Wallace  and  his  party 
providing  the  crucial  swing  factor. 

In  other  words,  the  reformers  want  to  rid 
us  of  a  system  which  dlacouragee  splinter 
parties  and  which  minimizes  the  odds  of 
Dou-majonty  Presldenu  They  want  to  sub- 
stitute instead  a  system  whereby  splinter 
parties  and  candidates  will  have  maximum 
influence.  We  will  change  from  a  situation  In 
which  crisis  Is  possible  but  unlikely,  to  a 
situation  tn  which  It  might  be  chronic. 

Paw  words  cause  more  Intellectual  con- 
fuaion  than  the  word  "reform."  When  some- 
one says  he  wuiu  to  "reform"  some  Insti- 
tution, he  has  generally  begun  his  Intellec- 
tual deliberations  with  a  conclusion  and 
worked  backward.  Almost  by  definition  the 
status  quo  Is  Judged  "bad"  and  It  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  rewrite  the  rules  gov- 
erning that  Institution  In  order  to  provide 
advantages  to  a  particular  group  promoting  a 
particular  set  of  policies.  Change,  a  more 
neutral  word  than  reform,  Is  almost  always 
Justified  in  terms  of  the  general  welfare 
when,  in  fact,  changes  in  rules  and  Institu- 
tions Invariably  aid  one  group  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  Change,  then.  Is  not  in- 
herently good.  There  are  good  changes  and 
bad  changes  The  criteria  for  gtxhd  and  bad 
is  measured  according  to  the  general  theory 
of  politics  one  accepts. 

Throughout  this  essay  a  theory  of  popular 
government  has  underlain  my  substantive 
arguments.  The  theory  is  that  democracy,  as 
generally  defined  today,  fimctlons  best  when 
there  are  two  major  parties,  as  opposed  to  a 
multiparty  system  These  parties  ought  to 
be  relatively  nondoctrinaire  and  national  In 
their  organization  and  appeal.  They  ought  to 
conceive  of  themselves  as  the  "ins"  and  the 
"outs."  with  both  ponies  being  committed 
to  the  fundamental  values  of  the  regime. 
Two-party  politics  suggests  that  both  parties 
ought  to  contain  a  portion  of  most  of  the 
groups  in  the  society  and  that  neither  ought 
to  become  exclusive  or  ideological  While 
Euch  a  politics  may  lack  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  the  righteous  cause  victorious. 
It  is  a  politics  which  permits  all  groups  to 
share  In  power  and  hence  provides  the  en- 
vironment necessary  for  the  society  to  face 
real  problems  and  make  measured  social 
progress. 

The  Electoral  College,  with  Its  traditional 
unit  rtile.  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  two-party  pollttcs.  While  It  is 
cooeelvable  that  our  politics  would  remain 
largely  non- Ideological  and  within  the  two 


major  parties  without  the  Electoral  College, 
It  is  unlikely.  The  Electoral  College  does 
serve  an  important  function  today.  One  can. 
of  course,  be  opposed  to  the  two-party  model 
of  politics  or  one  can  desire  to  have  ideologi- 
cally oriented  parties,  as  the  New  Left  does. 
II  this  Is  the  political  theory  you  support, 
then  the  elimination  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege should  be  high  on  your  list  of  priori- 
ties What  the  facts  do  not  support,  however. 
Is  the  argtunent  that  the  demise  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  will  actually  strengthen  the 
two  major  parties  and  curtail  the  potential 
dangers  of  third  parties- 

Our  two-party  system  Is  capable  cf  betug 
maintained  only  if  the  three  pillars  described 
previously  are  maintained  In  good  order  To 
destroy  any  one  of  them  would  be  to  en- 
danger the  entire  structure.  At  the  very 
least,  we  owe  it  to  those  who  are  to  follow 
us  not  to  scuttle  our  electoral  system,  which 
has  serred  us  so  well  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turlea,  without  first  attempting  to  under- 
stand the  system.  We  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  fall  Into  the  trap  of  substituting 
emotion  and  slogans  for  reasoned  analysis 

Expert  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  last  April  further 
documents  and  .substantiates  the  argu- 
ments of  Professor  Moe.  Charles  Blacic, 
professor  of  law  at  Yale  University,  Alex- 
ander M.  Bickcl  of  the  same  school. 
Richard  N.  Goodwin,  former  assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and 
previously  quoted  Theodore  H.  White, 
author  and  political  analyst,  all  warned 
of  the  Injurlotis  coiisequences  bound  to 
flow  from  scuttling  the  present  electoral 
process. 

For  example.  Professor  Black  staled; 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  propo- 
sition that  this  amendment.  If  It  passes,  wUI 
be  the  most  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
has  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Professor  BiciEel  joined  In  the  criticism 
of  the  direct  election  plan  by  saying : 

I  think  it  altogether  probable  that  under 
a  system  of  popular  election  the  situation 
wotild  be  as  follows :  the  runoS  wotild  be.  not 
an  occasional  occurrence,  but  the  typical 
event.  The  major  party  nomination  would 
count  for  much  leas  than  It  does  sow^-and 
might  even  eventually  begin  to  count  against 
a  candidate — 

I  think,  along  with  that  quote,  I  shotild 
say  that  Vice  President  Humphrey  ex- 
perienced just  that  in  1968— 

There  would  be  little  inducement  to  unity 
in  each  party  at  or  following  conventions. 
Coalitions  would  be  formed  not  at  conven- 
Uons.  but  during  the  period  between  the 
general  election  and  the  runoff.  AU  In  all. 
the  dominant  positions  of  the  two  major 
parties  would  not  be  sustainable. 

This  sort  of  unstructured,  volatile  multi- 
party politics  may  look  more  open.  So  it 
would  be — Infinitely  more  open  to  dema- 
gogues, to  quick-cure  medicine  men,  and  to 
fascists  of  left  and  right.  It  would  offer,  no 
doubt,  all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  blow- 
ing off  steam  and  for  standing  up  uncom- 
promisingly for  this  or  that  cause,  or  pas- 
sionately for  one  or  another  prejudice.  But 
people  who  think  that  our  democracy  would 
become  more  participatory  fool  themselves. 
Weaker,  yes.  More  partlclp.itory  tn  any  real 
sense,  no. 

While  men  continue  to  take  varying  posi- 
tions on  issues,  compromise,  and  coalition 
remain  unavoidable.  The  only  question  is 
when  and  how  coalitions  are  formed  and 
compromises  take  place.  Coalitions  are  now 
formed  chiefly  In  the  two-party  conventions, 
which  are  relatively  open  and  accessible  and 
can  certainly  be  made  more  so.  In  a  multl- 
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partj  system,  the  uisk  ol  building  coalitions 
will  be  relegated  to  a  h&nd{ul  of  candidates 
snd  their  managers  In  the  period  between 
the  election  and  the  run-off.  The  net  result 
will  simply  be  that  the  task  wtu  be  per- 
lormed  leas  openly,  and  that  there  will  be 
leas  access  to  the  process.  Govemmenw  will 
be  weaker,  less  suble  and  less  capable  than 
our  governments  ore  now  or  taking  clear  and 
coherent  octlons  Where  multi-party  sys- 
tems have  been  tried,  they  have  been  found 
cosUy  m  )ust  these  ways,  and  they  have 
scarcely  yielded  the  ultimate  In  participatory 
democracy  or  good  government.  Nor  have 
they  lasted. 

Concerned  columnists  such  as  John  S. 
Knight  and  James  J.  KUpatrick  have 
shared  this  thoughtful  coDcem  and  have 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  possible  dan- 
gers which  lie  ahead. 

There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
direct  election  of  the  President  will 
necessitate  close  Federal  supervision.  In 
spite  of  the  disclaimers  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  measure,  this  sounds  the 
death  knell  of  SUtes'  rights  concerning 
the  conduct  of  elections  ui  the  United 
States. 

Direct  election  means  a  imlform  na- 
tional voter  registration  law  to  make 
certain  that  each  voter  will  be  accorded 
equality  In  qualifying  to  vote  In  all  States. 
It  means  rlsld  Federal  supervision  of 
elections  at  the  lowest  level,  the  voting 
booth.  At  every  ward  and  precinct  box, 
and  there  are  180.000  precincts  in  this 
coimtry.  there  will  have  to  be  Federal 
enforcement  agents  overseeing  the  small- 
est details  on  election  day.  What  a  mon- 
strosity we  will  have  created,  and  all 
in  the  name  and  teal  of  reform. 

And  who  win  control  this  vast  bu- 
reaucracy to  run  our  election  process?  It 
will  be  the  party  in  power  at  the  time. 
Are  we  ao  naive  as  to  expect  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  actually  clean  up 
the  election  machinery?  I  hope  not.  The 
first  obligation  of  the  party  in  power  will 
be  to  perpetuate  Itself.  And  In  the  kind 
of  politic;  this  will  usher  in.  means  may 
very  well  be  subordinated  to  the  ends  of 
political  gain.  Simply  put.  the  opportuni- 
ties for  political  graft  are  much  more 
real  than  proponents  of  the  measure 
have  been  willing  to  concede.  Direct  elec- 
tion envisions  the  probability  of  b  mul- 
tiplicity of  political  parties  offering  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency.  This  would 
probably  deny  any  candidate  a  majority 
sulBclent  for  election,  thus  forcing  a 
runoff.  So  it  will  be  back  to  the  polls 
again,  with  everything  hinging  on  a 
runoll.  Backstage  political  deallnss  will 
become  commonplace.  Votes  will  l)e 
stolen  and  the  dead  will  cast  ballots, 
making  the  corruption  of  today  look  pale 
in  comparison.  Even  without  outright 
graft,  there  will  still  be  the  urge  for  re- 
counts and  the  search  for  irregiilaritles. 
Professor  Black  of  Yale  showed  how  this 
would  work ; 

It  would  become  the  duty  of  the  manager 
of  anybody's  campaign  that  calght  be  ad- 
vantaged by  a  recount  to  search  very  care- 
fully In  good  faith  for  fraud,  irregularity,  and 
the  sort  of  technical  objecuons  to  voting 
that  yotl  refer  to,  so  that  even  without  thoee 
willful  obstruction  elements.  I  should  think 


the  present  system,  it  usually  does  not  mat- 
ter and  people  Just  do  not  botlier  with  It. 

In  other  words  the  present  system 
gives  stability  to  our  political  system  and 
political  body  at  the  very  crucial  time  of 
the  succession  to  power. 

With  several  splinter  party  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  we  would  have  had 
elecUon  failures  In  both  1960  and  1968. 
Runoff  elections  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. The  candidate  who  became  Pres- 
ident would  have  won  only  after  mind- 
boggUng  wheeling  and  dealing  off  the 
stage  of  the  public  political  arena. 
Thanks  to  the  electoral  college,  this  po- 
tential political  catastrophe  was  avoided 
in  both  of  those  election  years 

Admittedly,  the  present  system  could 
fail  in  1972.  My  point  Is  that  direct  elec- 
tion would  virtually  guarantee  failure 
and  the  disruption  of  stable  political 
processes.  In  this  decade,  we  simply  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  experimenu- 
tion  with  the  election  system.  The  coun- 
try is  polarized  as  never  before.  Ideology 
and  extrefnism  arc  running  rampant. 
Many  of  the  malcontents  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  have  their  own  political 
party,  some  to  gain  power  legitimately, 
others  to  destroy  the  system. 

The  situation.  Mr.  President,  is  made 
to  order  for  chaos.  The  1972  election, 
under  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  could  paralyze  American 
Government.  Let  us  take  a  hypothetical 
situation.  The  Congress  has  passed  and 
the  States  have  ratified  the  new  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  tra- 
ditional party  structure  is  in  total  dis- 
array. Both  tile  Republicans  and  Demo- 
cratic organizations  are  in  a  state  of 
shambles  because  of  the  overnight  explo- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  splinter  groups 
forming  seoarate  independent  political 
parties.  Using  the  Wallace  strategy  of 
1968  as  their  textbook,  these  groups  have 
expanded  throughout  the  country  at  the 
grassroots  level  and  have  begun  prepara- 
tions for  the  general  election.  The  two 
traditional  parlies  went  through  the 
charade  of  their  standard  process  of  se- 
lecting candidates  by  convention,  but  the 
stage  had  already  been  stolen  by  the 
power  hungry  upstarts. 
Mr.  President,  I  remind  you  that  this 


candidate:  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York, 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  Nation's  racial 
problems  will  be  resolved  2  years  hence 
is  living  In  a  world  of  fantasy.  The  blacks 
will  want  a  piece  of  the  electoral  action, 
but  of  course  they  are  not  all  of  one 
political  persuasion.  The  radicals  have 
nominated  Huey  Newton  on  the  Black 
Panther  ticket.  The  moderate  Negroes 
have  refused  to  join  this  group  and,  in- 
stead, have  struck  out  on  their  own  with 
a  Ucket  headed  by  Whitney  Young  for 
President. 

Down  in  Alabama,  where  the  distin- 
guished present  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  i  Mr.  Allin  i  comes  from.  George 
Wallace  still  does  not  like  the  way  things 
are  going  and  resents  the  'pointy- 
headed,  briefcase  toting  intellectual  bu- 
leaucrats"  interfering  with  his  American 
Independent  Party  He.  too.  is  traveling 
the  Nation  in  search  of  votes.  He  has 
fotmd  the  going  toush.  for  even  in  his 
own  backyard,  reactionary  elements 
headed  by  Robert  Shelton  of  the  Ku  Hux 
Klan  are  also  making  a  national  race. 

The  women's  liberation  movement, 
iieaded  by  Betty  Friedan,  has  still  not 
made  a  commitment  to  one  of  the  exist- 
ing parties.  Perhaps  it  will  form  a  politi- 
cal party  of  its  own  and  Miss  Friedan 
will  throw  her  bra  into  the  ring. 

My  recitation  could  continue  to  in- 
clude farmworkers.  Mexican  Americans. 
Indians.  Chinese  Americans,  Polish 
Americans.  American  Jews,  religious 
groups,  and  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Does  this  sound  far  fetched?  Perhaps 
so.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  It  would 
only  take  one  or  two  of  these  groups  to 
disrupt  the  1972  election. 

A  youth  party,  a  black  party,  a  peace 
party,  a  Wallace  party  are  not  only  pos- 
slblUties  but  distinct  probabilities  if  we 
favorably  pass  on  the  legislation  before 
iis  today.  The  two-party  system  hos  thus 
far  shown  sufficient  flexibility  to  absorb 
and  contain  most  of  these  groups.  It 
nourishes  compromise  and  fosters  broad 
national  political  parties  without  which 
there  would  be  no  order.  But  fling  open 
the  gates  with  this  so-called  reform,  and 
we  virill  be  consumed  by  the  furies  of  our 
own  creation. 
Mr.  President.  I  plead  with  the  Mem- 


Is  just  a  hypothetical  situaUon,  but  let    ^^  ^j  ^^  distinguished  body  to  defeat 


us  remember  that  all  the  things  I  am 
now  discussing  could  come  true. 

The  Republican  Party  has  nominated 
Richard  Nixon  to  a  second  term.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  torn  by  dissension. 
Sizable  elements  have  left  it.  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  has  emerged  from  po- 
litical obscurity  as  the  Presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Peace  Party.  The  laboring 
man,  so  long  a  fixture  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  also  deserted  the  ranks. 
Wooed  by  the  hard-hat  oratory  of  agile 
Agnew.  the  Vice  President,  they  have  lost 
faith  with  the  Democrats.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  not  quite  got  It  in  their  hearts 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  OOP,  the  tra- 
ditional home  of  big  business.  They  hove 
fotmd  a  new  leader,  raised  from  the 
ranks  of  anonymity  by  the  Nation's  new- 
found tolerance  for  minority  parties.  Ob 


the  direct  election  amendment.  To  sum- 
marize what  I  have  said.  I  believe  that 
direct  election  would— 

First.  Destroy  the  two-party  system 
which  has  served  us  well  these  many 
decades; 

Secorvd.  Encourage  the  formation  of 
nimierous  weak  minority  parties  whose 
operation  would  greatly  hinder  the  prac- 
tice of  stable  and  orderly  self-govern- 
ment; 

Third.  Overturn  thousands  of  State 
election  laws  and  federalize  dections 
throughout  the  country; 

Fourth.  Eaidanger  minority  rights  po- 
litically, economically,  and  socially: 

Fifth.  Open  the  floodgates  to  electoral 
fraud  and  political  wheellng-and-dealing 
of  the  worst  sort. 

To  Impose  such  a  scheme  on  the  coun- 


ihat  in  a  close  election.  It  would  be  almost       .     ^     y..  Nation's  youth  wiU  not  have     try  In  its  present  sUte  of  Ul  temper  and 
inevitable  that  the  vote  everywhere  would  be     "°"   '',         ^  judging  from  their     bitterness  is  to  Invite  total  disaster. 

r^a«"y'rg^!S.r";\:;^,  ^«    St'"bS.a'r"Th^e"y*!*too',  have  their        Once  we  have  disposed  of  this  m-con- 
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celved  plan,  I  shall  lend  my  efforts  to 
needed  refonni  in  the  way  we  go  about 
electing  our  national  leadership.  But  we 
cannot  reform  an  institution  by  destroy- 
ing it.  And  to  destroy  an  institution  that 
has  almost  always  served  us  well  is  the 
heieht  oJ  folly.  I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  act  im- 
mediately to  set  aside  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal.  In  doing  so.  it  will  be  true 
to  the  dreams  of  the  Pounding  Fathers, 
true  to  years  of  pracUcal  experience,  and 
true  to  those  who  will  come  after  us 
and  must  live  with  the  laws  we  author. 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  .    ^    ^   . 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  Jie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  veri-  excellent  address 
this  monUM-  I  think  he  has  really  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  We  wiU  have  a 
proUferaUon  of  parties  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  As  the  disUnsuished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  said. 
there  will  be  many,  many  parties  that 
will  be  seeking  election.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Vers'  definitely,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
for  tlie  thorough  research  and  work  he 
has  done  in  representmg  the  new  fotmd 
Slate  of  Hawaii.  I  think  it  highly  slgnlfl- 
cant  that  the  Senator,  coming  in  and 
having  studied  this  republic  which  Ha- 
waii has  recently  joined,  has  such  an 
awareness  and  an  appreciation  of  what 
has  given  us  stable  and  strong  Govern- 
ment here  in  America.  The  answer  is 
posiitvely  ■Yes. " 

I  cannot  understand  how,  in  an  age 
of  divlsiveness,  when  we  are  supposed  to 
be  brought  together,  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  is  now  prepared  to  divide 
us,  u>  legislate  divlsiveness,  to  bring 
about  splinUr  parties,  put  them  into  law, 
put  them  into  practice,  and  bring  inevit- 
able chaos.  I  cannot  understand  why,  in 
an  age  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  look- 
ing out  for  the  minorities,  we  legislate 
against  the  minorities. 

Mr  PONG.  Yes:  and  especially  when 
the  system  has  stood  us  so  well  for  al- 
most 200  years. 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PONG.  We  have  elected  our  Pres- 
idents and  have  not  had  any  trouble  at 
all  so  far. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  certainly  has 
served  us  well. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  comes  from 
a  new-found  State.  I  come  from  a  State 
that  has  tried  about  every  variety  or 
every  flavor  in  the  political  spectrum. 
We  started  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Seiiator  Thdrmoud,  20  years  ago, 
in  1948.  who  ran  with  the  Dixiecrat  Party. 
We  have  gone  through  some  20  years  of 
trying  to  find  our  view  as  we  see  it  and 
what  we  feel  is  best  not  Just  for  us.  but 
for  the  entire  Nation.  We  have  been  to 
Independents  for  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 
Sr.  W^e  have  been  to  Democrats  for  El- 
senhower. We  have  had  every  vwlety.  I 
have  lived  and  grown  up  In  tbia  particu- 


lar chaos,  and  I  only  say  that,  after  20 
years,  thank  heavens  for  the  two-party 
system:  because  we  do  have  some  stabil- 
ity and  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  some 
contribution  as  a  State. 

With  this  particular  law,  it  would  be 
hell  take  the  hindmost.  It  would  be  com- 
plete chaos. 

Mr.  PONG.  And  the  two-party  system 
Is  primarily  the  result  of  our  electoral 
system. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  PONG.  If  it  were  not  for  this  elec- 
toral system,  we  would  have  so  many 
splinter  parties  that  we  would  have 
somethmg  like  the  governments  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  could  have  77 
governments,  as  Italy  has  had  since 
World  War  II,  and  we  could  end  up 
with  a  minority  choice,  as  happened  10 
days  or  2  weeks  ago  in  Chile,  with  a  36- 
percent  plurality  President  of  Marxist 
persuasion.  It  could  be — I  do  not  think 
it  would  happen  in  this  great  land  of 
ours— but  whatever  the  case,  it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  American  way. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  very  learned  speech.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  during  all  the  time 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  spoken.  I  must  say  that 
I  And  great  merit  in  what  he  has  said. 
It  is  a  very  knowledgeable  presentation, 
reflecting  the  deeply  probing  study  he 
has  given  the  matter.  I  agree  with  him 
completely  and  wholeheartedly.  I  com- 
pliment him  for  his  great  scholarship. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  very 
much.  There  is  not  one  I  respect  more 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  views  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  direct 
election  p'an  would  provide  for  the  pro- 
liferation of  third-party  or  spllnter- 
partv  candidates. 

I  should  like   to  ask  the  Senator  If 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  under  the  present 
system,  the  thing  that  discourages  the 
formation  of  splinter  parties  in  presi- 
dential races  is  the  fact  that  to  have  their 
votes  counted  at  all  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, they  must  carry  at  least  one  State. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  ExacUy. 
Mr   ALLEN.  And  under  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  that 
does  not  apply.  Their  votes  would  have 
some  influence,  cei'talnly,  in  detertnlnlng 
whether  any  candidate  received  the  re- 
quired 40  percent,  even  If  they  received 
only  5,000,   10,000,   15,000,  or  20,000.  It 
would  be  registered,  would  It  not? 
Mr.  HOIXINGS.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  is  known  for  his 


logic.  He  knows  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, he  knows  our  Republican  form,  and 
he  has  analyzed  it  very  accurately  That, 
in  itsell,  is  a  tremendous  contribution. 

It  can  be  seen  quite  clearly  that  what 
we  are  really  doing  is  putting  into  law 
the  very  shout  of  irresponsibility  we  hear 
not  Just  on  the  campus  but  all  over  the 
land:  the  plea  that  everybody  do  his  own 
thing:  and  in  a  country  where  everybody 
does  his  own  thing,  nothing  gets  done. 
Now  we  are  supposed  to  put  that  into 
law  and  say  that  Is  a  great  thing.  We  are 
asked  to  legislate  irresponsibility  and  di- 
vlsiveness at  a  time  when  we  need  re- 
sponsibility in  Congress,  in  the  executive, 
in  our  Supreme  Court,  and  particularly 
here,  as  a  bastion,  trying  to  hold  the  line 
and  give  a  realistic  appraisal  to  the  war, 
which  we  have  done  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  tragic  indeed  if  we  now,  as  a 
group,  spoiisor  so  strongly  the  legislat- 
ing away  of  the  very  basis  for  our  being 
here  as  Senators  and  Representatives  ot 
our  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  the  questioning 
a  little  farther  and  ask  this  question: 
Under  the  direct  election  plan,  with  a 
proliferation  of  third  parties,  which  we 
could  reasonably  expect — and  setting  the 
requirement  to  prevent  a  runoff  at  40 
percent  Indicates  that  those  who  propose 
the  amendment  believe  also  that  there 
would  be  a  proliferation  of  third 
parties — would  there  not  be  more  Incen- 
tive or  inducement  to  the  average  vote- 
knowing  that  there  will  be  a  runoff  In 
all  likelihood,  to  vote  for  a  third  party 
that  has  the  Ideological  %1ew5  of  the 
particular  voter  or  that  has  a  regional 
background,  those  particular  voters 
thereby  giving  the  splinter  parties  still 
more  strength  and  further  dividing  the 
American  people? 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  It  would  bring  about 
a  discipline  to  the  selfish,  to  the  individ- 
ual, to  the  noncompromlsing  view.  The 
voter  would  say,  "I  have  a  chance  to 
vote  my  way. "  with  no  thought  for  the 
good  of  the  State  involved  on  the  one 
hand  or  particularly  the  good  of  the 
Union  on  the  other  hand.  You  Just  would 
not  have  responsibility.  You  would  not 
have  that  discipline  or  coercion,  quite 
frankly,  that  we  have  under  the  present 
two-party  system.  It  is  hard  to  carry  It. 
But  it  has  provided  stabUlty. 

In  my  race  In  1968.  the  most  dUBcult 
task  I  had  was  to  explain  the  candidate 
of  my  national  party.  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  But  I  had  to  do  it,  and  I  ran 
on  the  same  ticket  with  him.  and  It  was 
a  good  discipline,  and  it  was  a  good  stabi- 
lizing influence. 

I  know  it  is  very  appealing  to  say  there 
is  not  a  dime's  worth  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  Those  who  vote  do  not 
have  the  everyday  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. But  they  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship and  imderstandlng  and  the  true 
greatness  of  our  republic  form  and  the 
encouraging  and  controlling  factors  of 
the  electoral  college  Itself. 

We  here  have  been  In  the  game  and 
study  these  things,  and  we  are  voting 
supposedly  for  the  good  of  the  voter.  But 
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to  go  to  him  and  say,  "I  got  you  one- 
man,  one-vote,  and  now  you  can  do  your 
own  thing,"  and  therefore  vote  him  in  as 
a  hero,  you  are  not  going  to  be  around 
as  a  hero.  I  can  teU  you  that.  You  are 
going  to  have  banana  republics. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  referred  to 
the  1968  election,  which  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  recalls  quite  weU. 

He  recalls  that  some  4  weeks  prior  to 
the  general  elecUon  of  1968.  the  third 
party  candidate.  Governor  Wallace,  of 
Alabama,  was  shown  by  the  polls  to  have 
the  support  of  approximately  21  percent 
of  the  naUonal  electorate,  but  yet.  as  the 
time  for  the  election  neared,  and  as  the 
voting  pubUc  recognized  that  the  only 
time  they  were  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  their  views  with  respect 
to  that  particular  race  would  be  m  No- 
vember, as  a  consequence,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  voters  did  not  continue  their 
support  of  Governor  Wallace  and  his 
support  diminished  down  to  the  point 
ihat  on  election  day  he  carried  only 
about  13 «!  percent  of  the  national  vote. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
analyzed  that  situation  in  thLs  fashion: 
That  If  the  direct  election  plan  had  ob- 
tained at  that  time,  those  who  supported 
Governor  Wallace  would  have  continued 
with  that  support,  knowing  that  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  in  the  run- 
off to  choose  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Yet.  under  the  present  elec- 
toral plan,  support  for  the  third  party 
candidate  was  discouraged,  whereas  It 
would  have  been  encouraged  under  the 
40-percent  runoff  plan. 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina agree  with  that  analysis? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  analysis  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama  that  It  was  a 
healthy  coercive  influence  that  brought 
the  electorate  Into  line  and  made  them 
choose  a  national  leader  rather  than  a 
sectional  leoder.  That  is  substantially 
what  It  did.  We  could  extend  this,  of 
course,  to  Miami  with  Vice  President 
Nixon  receiving  the  nomination  of  his 
party,  supposing  for  the  moment  that 
the  direct  election  plan  had  then  t>een 
on  the  books.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rom- 
ney.  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  of 
Ohio,  would  have  picked  up  their  marbles 
and  left  Miami  and  formed  their  party 
which,  of  course.  Senator  McCarthy  vir- 
tually did  in  Chicago.  We  never  did  get 
him  back  to  the  ranch  until  the  last 
week  We  probably  could  have  gotten 
him  back  a  little  quicker  if  we  could 
have  made  the  electoral  college  a  little 
bit  more  quick  and  more  positive  and 
more  firm,  and  then  we  might  have  had 
a  Democratic  President  yet  in  the  White 
House  out  of  that  1968  election. 

We  thus  tiad  two  parties  in  Chicago — 
easily  two  imder  any  reasonable  analy- 
sis. Under  the  Republican  Party,  they 
have  not  gotten  together  yet,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming.  So  we  have  two  parties 
in  the  Republicans,  and  two  parties 
in  the  Democrats,  and  then  we  have 
Wallace.  That  makes  five  parties,  any 
way  we  look  at  it.  Then,  we  start  run- 
ning down  the  line.  The  blacks  are  not 
Interested  In  any  one  of  those  five.  So 


we  would  have  six.  If  we  passed  this 
amendment  this  afternoon  and  had  an 
election  In  the  morning,  we  would  start 
off  and  nmnlng  with  six  parties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  noted  the  argument  of  the 
proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  that  under  the  electoral  plan,  the  sys- 
tem we  have  now.  It  is  passible  for  some- 
one to  be  elected  as  President  who  does 
not  have  the  proper  mandate  from  the 
people,  does  not  have  a  majority  vote, 
and  does  not  necessarily  have  a  plurality. 
Yet,  to  revise  our  present  system,  they 
have  hit  on  the  idea  of  providing  that  the 
leading  candidate  may  be  elected  with  as 
few  as  40  percent  of  the  votes  cast  In  the 
election.  Would  that  give  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  a  proper  mandate? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Obviously  not. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  So  we  could  very  defi- 
nitely have  a  minority  I»resldent  with  no 
mandate  from  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple; Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  get  immediately 
to  the  cmx,  following  the  logic  here,  and 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wyoming,  who  represents  a  great  and 
imporunt  State,  that  we  do  not  know 
how  many  votes  would  carry  an  elecUon 
in  Wyoming— probably  60,000  to  70,000: 
but  even  in  a  small  State  like  South  Car- 
olina, I  could  corral  60,000  to  70.000  votes 
from  three  or  four  counties.  But.  that  is 
no  reason  for  me  to  come  up  and  say  that 
another  State  is  insignificant,  that  it  Is 
not  Important  that,  somehow,  it  is  un- 
democratic, that  In  some  way  It  is  un- 
American  and  we  have  got  to  get  rid  of 
this  flea  or  this  bug  which  Is  on  the  body 
of  the  Republic. 

That  is  exactly  what  they  are  saying 
to  our  colleagues  here  when  they  espouse 
direct  election.  Yet  when  we  protect  a 
small  State,  they  point  the  finger  at  us 
and  say.  "Ha.  ha.  you  are  disenfranchis- 
ing the  individual  voter."  Not  at  all.  We 
are  giving  the  individual  voter  the  best 
bargain  our  government  has  ever  had 
to  give  under  our  system  of  government: 
namely,  protection  of  the  States.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ALLBM.  There  is  other  informa- 
tion the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  like  to  elicit  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  but  he  notes  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  FoNct  has  been  waiting  patiently 
to  speak,  and  may  desire  to  ask  some 
questions,  so  that  1  will  yield  to  him, 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  has  been 
very  patiently  waiting,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
if  he  would  yield  to  me  for  a  question 
or  two,  imless  there  is  some  reason  he 
woijJd  not  care  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
He  has  made  some  eloquent  observations 
which,  on  closer  examination,  do  not 
bear  the  usual  mark  of  excellence  of  his 
logic  and  I  would  Uke  to  pursue  them 
just  a  bit  further,  unless  he  feels  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  in  a  bind  of 
some  kind. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii has  a  schedule  to  meet  at  this  time. 
but  I  shall  return  to  the  Chamber  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  yield  at  that  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb)  . 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  Bath   Amend b«ekt:   Ijct   Us  Keep  the 

EtXCTO&AX.    COIXEGS 

(By  Ronald  C.  Moe) 
Every  few  yearE.  poUtlclins  »n<i  pundla 
pound  out  in  old  tune  on  the  tom-tooM: 
AboUali  Uie  Electroii  College  Xt^i  tht  <J«»t 
Is  especially  strong  thli  year.  lor  a  man 
named  George  WallAce  tMuJIy  scared  the 
leaden  of  both  major  parues  In  1988.  lot 
some  time  beiore  the  voles  actually  came  In. 
a  third  party  candidate  teemed  capable  ot 
throwing  a  Presidential  election  Into  the 
House  And  It  Is  the  memory  of  this  threat 
that  accounts  for  much  of  the  fervor  for 
electorlal  reform  today. 

This  concern  la  certainly  understandsble. 
But  It  Is  misdirected,  ror,  as  I  will  attempt  to 
show,  three  electoral  Institutions  strengthen 
rather  than  weaiten  our  two-party  system,  a 
system  wlilch,  people  as  dlaalmllar  as 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Barry  Ooldwater 
agree,  accoimts  for  the  stability  ol  American 
republican  democracy  These  three  electoral 
instltuuons  are;  the  state  laws  regulating 
partlea:  the  slngle-member-dlstrlct  concept 
tor  Congress;  and  the  Electoral  College. 

ThU  two-party  system  has  attracted  inler- 
nauonal  attention  lor  decades  Why  Ahould 
America,  the  most  heterogeneous  of  lands, 
enjoy  the  stability  and  moderation  generally 
asAocUted  with  a  two-party  system?  Scholara 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  not  entirely  per- 
suasive In  their  attempts  to  answer  this 
question.  Some  have  argued  that  a  single 
"cause"  has  led  to  th«  eatabllahment  and 
maintenance  of  only  two  parUea;  others  as- 
sume that  several  factors  working  together 
have  accounted  for  our  dualUUc  poUtlcs  In 
general  the  eiplauatloos  faU  Into  three 
groups:  duallEtlc  theories:  conaensUA 
theories;  and  instltuUonal  theories.  I  pre- 
fer the  third. 

The  duallfiU  trace  the  origin  of  our  present 
party  system  back  to  the  conflicts  mvolvlng 
our  Pounding  Fathers  The  path  Is  tortuous. 
Initially,  the  banle  was  lietween  the  Ped- 
eraluu  and  Antl-Federallits  over  the  Con- 
stitution. Later  the  Unes  shifted.  The  con- 
flict became  sectional,  first  between  the 
financial  Interests  In  the  East  and  the  agrar- 
ian Interests  of  the  West,  then  between  the 
North  and  the  South  over  slavery  Today, 
dualists  bcUeve.  the  battle  U  largely  beiw«-n 
urban  and  non-urban   Interests. 

A  variation  ol  this  historical  theme  Is  of- 
fered by  social  scientists  who  see  our  dualist 
politics  as  the  offspring  of  our  national 
character-  Americans  somehow  like  to  think 
In  duallstlc  either  or  terms  They  purposely 
shun  shades  ol  difference  In  favor  of  clear- 
cut  contesU  t>etween  two  groups.  This  ten- 
dency toward  Ideological  dualisms  encourages 
the  maintenance  of  a  two-party  system. 
Americans,  they  contend,  take  many  different 
positions  on  a  single  Issue  and  establish 
Interest  groups  to  promote  each  view. 

The  second  category  of  theories  resolves 
around  notions  of  social  consensus.  Many 
scholars  attempt  to  eipIaUi  our  party  system 
In  terms  of  widely  held  social  and  political 
norms.  Despite  our  heterogeneous  cultural 
heritage  and  society.  Americans,  numerous 
studies  have  Informed  us.  share  a  consensus 
over  the  fundamentals  that  divide  many 
other  societies  Virtually  all  Americans  ac- 
cept the  prevalUng  social,  economic  and 
political  instltuuons;  they  accept  the  Con- 
stitutlon  and  Its  governmental  apparatus,  the 
regulated  free-enterprise  economy  and  the 
social  class  pattern  This  consensus  Is  lacking 
In  many  other  countries  where  the  legiti- 
macy of  tiaslc  Institutions  is  often  questioned. 
In  such  countries,  multiple-party  systems 
ttirlve. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  various  institu- 
tional  theortes.   Such    tbeonas   argue    that 
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America.'!  hetcrogeneou*  society  would  spawn 
many  partiea,  not  few.  wltbouc  wtlflclml 
checks.  In  oiher  words,  our  two-party  system 
Is  not  >  naturil  outgrowth  of  American  char- 
acter or  history,  nor  is  It  a  product  or  some 
ephemerml  consensus.  It  is  the  result  of  our 
electoral  system  and  our  constitutional  in- 
ititutions.  The  corollary  to  this  argument  Is 
that  U  we  were  subecantlaUy  to  alter  our 
electoral  system  we  would  substantially  alter 
our  political  party  system  They  are  in- 
separable. 

While  the  academic  faslilon  is  to  attribute 
approximately  equal  credit  to  each  of  these 
three  categories  of  explanation.  I  And  that 
no  such  equal  cre<Ut  la  warranied  by  the 
evidence.  No  doubt  there  are  some  supporting 
fiictor*  to  be  found  In  the  arguments  of  the 
dualist  and  the  consensus  schools,  but  these 
are  not  determinative.  I  favor  the  third 
theory,  tor  the  best  available  evidence  sup- 
poris  the  idea  that  political  party  syst-ems 
are  electoral  artifacts,  easily  altered  by  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game,  notwithstanding 
cultural  factors  which  might  tend  to  rolUUte 
against  change. 

eNCOtnUCtPfC    national    PASTtSS 

Our  national  parties  have  been  aptly  de- 
BCrlbed  as  loose  alUance^i  of  .state  partle*. 
E-  E.  Schattachnelder  notes:  "Decentraliza- 
tion of  power  Is  by  all  odds  the  most  impor- 
tant single  characteristic  of  the  American 
major  party:  more  than  anything  else  this 
trait  dlsTtn^Uhes  it  from  all  others  Indeed, 
once  this  truth  Is  understood,  nearly  every- 
thing else  about  American  parties  is  greatly 
illuminated.  .  .  ."  The  Massachusetts  and 
Alabama  Democratic  parties,  for  example. 
bear  little  family  resemblance.  The  state 
party  systems  are,  lor  the  most  part,  products 
of  the  various  state  electoral  laws. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  states  tended 
to  view  partlea  as  private  groups  and  made 
few  lavTS  to  super\l5e  their  actlviilea.  Co- 
incident with  the  progressive  movement  and 
Its  interest  in  direct  primaries,  state  legisla- 
tures began  to  pass  laws  regulating  parties 
and  elections. 

The  situation  became  acute  In  many  states 
during  the  1912  campaign  when  secessionist 
Republicans  formed  the  Bull  Moose  Party 
and  attempted  to  wrest  control  of  local  party 
aM>A^^uses.  In  most  states  It  was  relatively 
easy  to  get  on  the  ballot,  thus.  Theodore 
Boosevelt  was  able  to  run  a  strong  race 
against  the  regular  party.  The  state  parties 
became  alarmed  and  poised  a  great  deal  of 
electoral  legislation,  the  moat  Important  hav- 
ing to  do  with  definitions  of  what  constitut- 
ed a  legitimate  party. 

Callfomia  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  how  stale  laws  encourage  the  two-party 
system  and  discourage  the  formation  of 
splinter  parUes.  If  a  group  wants  to  run  a 
candidate  for  President,  it  must  first  oon- 
Eticute  Itself  a  party-  This  means  that  It 
must  have  an  enrolled  membership  of  I  per 
cent  of  the  totil  regUtered  voters  by  January 
1  of  the  year  It  seeks  to  hold  a  primary  and 
run  a  Presidential  candidate.  Thus,  a  new 
party  cannot  be  established  alter  the  politi- 
cal conventions.  Tbts  also  means  that  the 
group  baa  to  work  bard,  well  in  advance.  In 
order  to  run  a  candidate  In  November. 

While  the  regulaUons  appear  rigorous, 
they  are  fair  and  surmountable  as  attested 
to  by  the  success  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  and  the  American  Independent  Party 
in  1S68  The  rules  discourage  secessionist 
movements  and  mUllonalrea  trying  to  buy 
their  way  on  tc  the  ballot. 

The  second  electoral  instltuUoa  is  the 
single-member  district  concept  as  It  is  ap- 
plied to  congressional  elections.  The  single- 
member  district  concept  refers  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  many  countries  elect  membera 
to  their  legislaturea  It  might  be  more  ac- 
curately deecrtbed  as  the  flrst-past-the-poet 
system.  If  a  nation  decides  to  have  territorial 
units  represented  In  Its  legislature  It  must 


devise  a  method  for  apportioning  these  dis- 
tricts and  this  in  turn,  affects  the  nominat- 
ing process  of  the  parties. 

In  a  majority  of  loatances  where  the  sin- 
gle-member district  concept  prevails,  plural- 
ity elections  are  followed-  That  Is.  the  can- 
didate who  receives  more  votes  than  any 
other  candidate  wins  the  single  seat  at  stake. 
even  If  his  vote  falls  short  of  a  majority. 

It  IS  well  known  that  this  system  produces 
Inaccurate  results  A  party  may  receive,  for 
Instance,  a  majority  of  seats  without  having 
received  a  majority  vote  from  the  electorate. 
Theoretically,  at  least,  the  Democrats  could 
receive  only  435  more  votes  than  the  Re- 
publicans nauonwlde.  a  minute  fraction  of 
1  per  cent,  and  eujoy  "omplete  control  over 
the  House.  435-0.  if  the  voles  were  distrib- 
uted perfectly  among  the  districts  Realistic- 
ally, of  course,  the  problem  is  one  of  dlstor- 
Uou  In  1968,  for  example,  the  Republicans, 
nationally,  received  48.9  per  cent  of  the 
votes  cast  for  all  representatives,  yet  received 
only  44  per  cent  of  the  seats  In  the  House. 
In  fact,  since  1032.  the  Republicans  have 
been  underrepreeented  in  every  Congress 
except  the  Eightieth  (1947-49i. 

The  theory  underlying  the  single-member 
district  concept  Is  best  understood  when 
compared  with  the  opposite  theory— propor- 
tional reprcsen  tation.  Under  pure  propor- 
tional representation  all  votes  in  the  coun- 
try are  tabulated  together  and  the  parties  are 
awarded  seats  according  to  the  percentage  of 
votes  received  natlonaUy.  If  the  country  had 
35  or  »o  parties,  as  was  the  situation  in  the 
French  Fourth  Republic  (pre-de  Oaulle), 
each  party  would  submit  a  list  of  candidates 
In  order  of  preference  and  then  an  agency  of 
the  national  government  would  distribute 
the  seats  among  them  according  to  tbelr  rela- 
tive strength.  In  a  six-hundred  member  as- 
sembly, for  example,  if  an  extreme  party  re- 
ceived only  3  per  cent  of  the  voles  spread 
over  all  the  dUtrlcts.  it  would  sUll  be  assured 
of  eighteen  seats  in  the  assembly.  A  party  re- 
ceiving only  3  per  cent  of  the  votes  nation- 
ally in  a  country  operating  under  the  single- 
member  district  concept  with  plurality  elec- 
tions would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  won  no 
seats  in  the  legislature. 

tMPoasxmfLXTT  or  paarrr 
The  point  Is  obvious — proportional  repre- 
sentation, or  the  application  of  the  one-man. 
one-vote  principle  to  general  legislature  elec- 
tions. Increase*  the  probability  of  legislatures 
composed  of  many  small  parties  wUh  coali- 
tion government  required  to  rule  The  weak- 
ness ol  the  French  Fourth  Republic  was  at- 
tributed, In  the  main,  to  the  plethora  of 
parties  and  their  inability  to  establish  a 
stable  government. 

Oe  Oaulle.  upon  aacenaion  to  power,  ellml- 
oated  proportional  representation  and  In- 
stituted a  single-member  district  system 
without,  however,  including  a  plurality  elec- 
tion clause.  Even  with  run-off  election  re- 
quired u  gimmick  to  weaken  the  Commu- 
nlsu).  most  of  the  minor  partie*  were  driven 
from  the  scene  and  the  elections  came  to 
resemble  rather  cloeely  their  American  and 
British  counterparts. 

The  fact  is  that  It  Is  simply  impossible  to 
have  an  absolute  parity  of  voting  power— that 
is,  every  man's  vote  counting  equal  In  the 
anal  distribution  of  seats  In  the  legislature — 
If  a  nation  wants  its  legislature  to  represent 
territorial  units.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
have  absolute  parity  of  voting  power  except 
under  a  system  of  national  proportional 
representation  and  such  a  system  virtually 
assure)  a  multiparty  political  system. 

The  goals  of  voting  parity  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  two-party  system  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  incompatible. 

The  final  Institutional  pillar  of  our  two- 
party  system  is  the  Electoral  College.  The 
concept  underlying  the  Electoral  College  la 
similar  to  that  at  the  single-member  district 
system  except  that  it  applies  to  the  Presi- 


dency. In  effect.  Just  aa  a  congressman  can- 
not be  split  In  half  becauae  the  opposiuon 
party  received  only  a  few  votes  short  of  the 
necessary  plurality,  a  state  la  similarly  viewed 
as  indlvlaable.  The  unl"  rule  means  that  all 
of  the  state's  electoral  votes  will  be  cast  for 
the  one  candidate,  and  his  i>arty.  who  gar- 
nered the  greatest  number  of  votes.  (The  unit 
rule  for  voting  In  the  Electoral  College  la  a 
tradition,  not  a  conatltutlonal  requirement. 
Recently,  the  legislature  of  Maine  voted  to 
eliminate  the  unit  rule  and  replace  It  with 
a  modified  congreaslonal  district  elector 
plan-i 

iMpoiTANct  or  ONrrT 

Occasionally,  critics  will  claim  that  the 
unit  rule  serves  to  disenfranchise  the  mi- 
nority. TbW  la  false.  First,  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  and  win.  They  did  not  win, 
but  It  docs  not  follow  that  they  were  dlsen- 
franchlzed.  To  lose  Is  not  to  be  disenfran- 
chised. 

The  race  for  President  Is  not  just  another 
election  race.  This  contest  sets  the  tone  for 
the  whole  political  system.  The  fact  that  a 
partv  and  lU  Presidential  candidate  must 
win  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate 
m  a  given  state  In  order  to  receive  any  elec- 
toral votes  means  that  a  high  premium  Is 
placed  on  remaining  a  unified  party. 

If  a  party  permiu  lU  ranks  to  be  split,  IC 
loses  not  JuBt  the  amount  of  votes  that  the 
dissenters  can  subtract  from  the  total,  but 
any  chance  at  ail  for  the  votes  cast  by  the 
electors  of  the  state. 

Consequently,  the  stakes  are  high.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  parties  have  been  moderat* 
and  pluralistic  for  they  found  they  lost  when 
they  indulged  In  excluMve  Ideologies.  Both 
major  parties  were  required  to  be  Inclustwi 
in  character.  "True  believers"  and  congenital 
reformers,  eager  to  emulate  European  parties. 
are  constantly  annoyed  at  the  non-doc- 
tHnaire  approch  to  politics  followed  by  the 
two  parties. 

Not  only  are  the  two  parties  reqtilred  to 
be  moderate  and  non -doctrinaire,  they  also 
are  required  to  be  national  in  orientation 
and  organisation.  If  a  party  confined  Its  ap- 
peal to  one  section  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  able  to  build  a  majority  In  the  popular 
vole  and  still  lose  In  the  Electoral  College. 
Parties  early  found  that  It  really  did  no  good 
to  build  up  a  substantial  lead  In  New  York. 
say.  If  it  meant  that  Minnesota  and  amaller 
Western  states  were  ignored.  They  count  too. 
A  Presidential  candidate  needs  only  one 
more  vote  than  any  other  party  to  win  New 
York,  then  the  battle  has  to  be  shifted 
to  other  states.  Building  a  massive  plurality 
In  one  sUte.  at  the  expense  of  attention  to 
other  problems  and  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. U  not  smart  politics.  The  big  states. 
while  crucial,  do  not  hold  the  entire  key  to 
the  election.  Mr.  Nixon  proved  this  rather 
conclusively  in  1968.' 
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'  Some  liberal  groups  have  recently  decided 
that  the  Electoral  College  with  m  unit  rule 
ought  to  be  malntalaed.  Tbelr  reaionlng  la 
that  It  beueata  the  large  Induatrlal  eUtea 
wherein  certain  mlnoniy  groupa  can  exert 
maximum  Influence  SUtUllcallj.  of  courae, 
thla  Is  a  queallonable  argument.  Becot.Be 
of  the  present  system  which  provides  for  a 
base  of  three  votes  per  sUtc.  every  state 
with  a  population  below  the  medlsn  gains 
political  Influence  In  relation  to  those  states 
above  the  median  In  population.  Using  the 
I960  census  and  the  two  moat  extreme  atatea. 
Alaska  and  New  York,  each  elector  from 
Alaska  represented  75.389  citizens  while  each 
elector  from  New  York  represented  300.369 
cltlsens.  The  unit  rule  does  not  change  the 
Impact  of  theae  statistics.  The  real  slgnlfl* 
cance  of  the  "malapporttonment"  of  electors 
la  that  It  forces  the  parties  to  think  and  oper- 
ate In  national  terms.  The  greater  the  spread 
In  appeal  of  the  party,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  victory.  The  election  of  IBM  u  a  clafSIc 


The  Electoral  College,  then,  provides  cer- 
tain statistical  imperauves  which  steer  Prei- 
Idenllal  politics  toward  a  two-party  pattern 
and  moderate  national  leaders. 

All  of  this  la  to  suggeat  that  our  two-party 
system  la  no  accident:  It  Is  not  peculiarly  a 
product  of  American  "culture"  or  of  aome 
other  sociological  phenomenon.  It  Is  an  In- 
stitutional artifact  which  we  have  the  op- 
tion of  preserving  or  destroying.  And  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  bring  on  destruction  Is 
to  abolish  the  Electoral  College. 

The  debate  on  reform  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege has  been  quite  one-sided  so  far — that  L:, 
only  the  critics  have  been  heard.  This  la.  In 
part,  understandable  since  virtually  everyone 
today  considers  himself  a  critic  of  one  type 
or  another.  The  Electoral  CoUege,  so  the  ar- 
gument goes.  Is  an  anachronism  and  ought 
to  be  abolished  before  It  causes  chaos.  This 
IS  one  thing  Oore  VIdal  and  Richard  Nlion 
can  agree  upon.  If  ever  there  was  consensus 
on  an  issue,  this  Is  It. 

But  the  flrst  step  toward  wisdom  in  mat- 
ters of  electoral  structure  Is  to  recognlxe  that 
no  electoral  system  will  ever  be  able  to 
eliminate  In  advance  aU  chance  of  confusion 
and  crisis  When  we  talk  about  elecUona.  we 
really  talk  about  one  of  the  oldest  problems 
known  to  man,  succession  to  power.  One  of 
the  traditional  attractions  of  a  republic  as  a 
polity  haa  been  Ita  answer  to  the  queetlon 
of  succeislon.  Somehow  elections  seem  a  less 
expensive  way  to  transfer  power  from  one 
group  to  another  than  a  clsah  of  anna  or 
Intermliuthle  palace  Intrigues. 

Recognizing  the  Immensity  of  the  prob- 
lem, possibly  our  goal  ought  to  be  to  de- 
vise a  system  In  which  the  odds  agalnat 
crUls  are  mlnlmlaed  and  the  odds  of  a  ma- 
lorlty  Executive  mailmlaed.  This  was  the 
goal  ol  the  Pounding  Pathera— not  the  crea- 
tion of  a  perfect  system  with  all  risks  elim- 
inated. They  were  never  Utopian. 

AM    ALTSUfATIVZ 

The  unfortunate  aspect  to  our  Inordinate 
affection  for  the  present  Is  that  It  makea  It 
more  difficult  to  ralae  meaningful  questions 
about  our  pollUcal  lostllutlons.  The  rele- 
vant question  with  regard  to  the  BecWral 
College,  for  example,  is  whether  or  not  the 
Electoral  College  performs  a  useful  function 
toward  maintaining  the  two  party  system 
today,  not  what  vnire  the  original  purpoaes 
of  the  institution  or  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  a  particular  election  a  century  ago 
if  no  candidate  had  received  a  majority. 
Theae  kind  of  quesUons  are  of  Interest  to 
hUtorlana,  but  are.  essentially.  Irrelevant  to 
the  contemporary  problem  of  succeaslon  to 

""•raoae  who  crltlclee  the  Electoral  College 
cannot  be  charged  with  failure  to  offer  an 
alternative.  In  fact,  there  are  many  alterna- 
tive plans  being  circulated  which  run  from 
pure  proportional  representation,  to  elec- 
toral voting  according  to  congressional  dla- 
trlct.  to  simple,  direct  election. 

The  proposal  enjoying  the  moat  support  at 
preaent  Is  the  elimination  of  the  Electoral 
college  altogether  and  the  substitution  of 
i^pTe  du-ect  election.  Modlflcatlons  have 
been  added,  however.  In  recent  months  A 
provision  generaUy  accepted:  If  no  c»ndl- 
dste  received  50  per  cent  of  the  popular  vow 
in   the   general   election,   a  second,   run-on 


example  ot  how  distribution  <>'  '°"»  "»? 
count  for  more  than  sheer  numbers  While 
Mlxon  and  Humphrey  were  close  In  the  popu- 
lar vote.  Nixon's  appeal  waa  more  naUonal 
than  Humphreys  so  he  was  able  to  win  one 
elector  per  105,584  votes  whUe  Humphrey, 
whose  appeal  was  largely  In  a  few  Industrial 
atates,  required  l«S,fl9«  votes  to  win  one 
elector.  WaUace  was  hampered  ever  mot* 
by  the  llmiutlona  imposed  by  his  sectional 
strength  and  needed  215.185  votes  to  receive 
one  electoral  vote. 


election  would  be  held  between  the  two 
candidates  who  had  received  the  most  votes. 
This  proposal  haa  subsequently  been  further 
modified  so  that  It  no  candidate  receives  40 
per  cent  ot  the  vote,  a  run-off  election  will 
be  held.  These  modlflcatlons  are  designed  to 
placate  those  who  see  the  problem  of  a  mi- 
nority President  and  multiple  pattlea  becom- 
ing critical.  The  above  described  proposal, 
herein  greaUy  simplified,  is  essentially  that 
which  both  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Constitutional  AmendmenU 
Subcommittee,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation have  vigorously  campaigned  for. 
rain.TT  bxasoninq 
Their  political  goal.  In  phlloeophlcml  terms. 
Is  to  "have  every  vote  count  equally  m  the 
final  counUng  process.*'  Is  there  a  price  that 
must  be  paid  In  order  to  achieve  this  decep- 
tively appealing  end?  The  sponsors  answer 
in  the  negative.  I  suggest,  to  the  contrary, 
that  there's  a  very  high  price  Indeed  We  had 
best  be  aware  of  It  In  advance. 

The  dUeot  election  plan  Is  IrolUc  In  that 
It  proposes  to  Institutionalize  a  weakness 
which  It  alleges  the  Electoral  College  pos- 
sesses, but  which.  In  reality,  the  Electoral 
College  has  not  exhibited  since  the  election 
of  1834  That  Haw,  according  to  political  folk- 
lore, was  that  a  third  candidate.  Henry  Clay, 
was  able  to  Jockey  for  personal  advantage  In 
determining  to  whom  he  would  shift  his  sup- 
port. The  great  contemporary  fear  Is  that 
no  Presidential  candidate  will  get  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  and  hence  the  elec- 
tion will  go  to  the  House  with  the  third- 
party  candidate  holding  the  crlUcal  balance 
of  power.  This  fear  was  spelled  out  In  great 
detail  In  the  newspapers  during  the  IBM 
election  as  they  conjured  up  horror  stories 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  vote  were 
tnrown  Into  the  House. 

Let  us  look  briefly,  then,  at  the  cause  of 
this  fear:  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  Amertean 
Independent  Party.  It  should  be  noted,  at 
the  outset,  that  It  la  Impossible  to  Ignore 
any  candidate  who  receives  10,  15  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  He  haa  a  right 
to  be  heard.  The  queeUon  la:  Under  what 
conditions  can  the  influence  of  a  third  party 
be  kept  minimal  whUe  stUl  permitting  all 
votes  somehow  to  count?  The  fear  was  that 
under  the  current  Electoral  College  system 
Mr  Wallace  would  play  a  maximum  role  In 
terms  of  his  voting  strength  rather  than  a 
minimal  role. 

The  reasoning  ot  thoee  who  beUeved  this 
argument  was  faulty.  The  Electoral  College, 
far  from  exaggerating  the  strength  of  third 
parties  minimizes  tbelr  strength.  Also,  the 
Electoral  College  vlrtuaUy  asaurea.  If  we  use 
history  OS  a  guide,  a  majority  vote,  in  terma 
of  electoral  votes,  to  a  major  party  candidate, 
thus  eliminating  the  uncertainty  which  fol- 
lows any  run -off  election  whether  popular  or 
in  the  House. 

Under  the  preaent  system  with  lt<  unit 
rule  the  probability  of  a  majority  Prealdent. 
that  la.  one  cloaked  with  the  legltJmacy  of 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  popular  as  well  as 
electoral  vote,  U  very  high.  If  ever  the  sys- 
tem were  to  tail  us.  It  should  have  been  in 
1988  The  two  major  parties  were  evenly  split 
with  a  strong  third  party,  having  a  national 
base,  challenging  their  hegemony.  Why  was 
the  Wallace  effort  so  unsucceaaful? 

It  was  unsucoossfuj  tiecauae.  and  not  In 
spit*,  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  unit  rule. 
The  functioning  of  the  unit  rule  exhiblu 
many  subtle  mAnlfostatlons.  It  Is  not  merely 
a  mechanical  process  applied  by  the  com- 
mentators on  election  night.  It  also  Influ- 
eticea  how  people  vrtll  voW  In  the  Brst  place 
Under  direct  eleoUon  Mr.  Wallace's  vote 
would  no  doubt  have  been  subatantlaUy 
greater,  for  then  his  votes  would  have  been 
cumulated  natlonaUy.  Many  people  reallied 
that  to  vote  for  Wallace,  as  their  tltwt  choice, 
waa,  in  most  statea.  wasting  a  vote  slnoe  he 
would   not   gain   a   plurality  In  *h«   atat*. 


Henoe.  Uiey  voted  Joe  cm  of  the  two  major 
P,ntlM^'~  The  unit  rule,  therefore,  haa  an 
anUdpatory  Impact  on  tte  voting  declalon 
of  the  Individual  citizen. 

The  Electoral  College  assures.  In  vlrtuaUy 
every  caae.  that  a  majority  President  la 
elected  In  the  tlrst  Instance  thus  permitting 
the  President  to  begin  his  Job  without  the 
question  of  hla  legiUmacy  being  raised.  U 
not  the  strength  ot  our  poUtlcal  system  ex- 
plained principally  in  terma  of  the  stabUlty 
of  our  suooeaslon  process?  The  Electoral  Col- 
lege permits  tis  to  settle  the  problem  of 
Presidential  selection  quickly  and  bestow 
legitimacy  on  the  man  vao  captured  enough 
states  to  win  a  majorlly  of  electoral  votes. 

The  Electoral  OoUege  Is  'undemocratic " 
only  If  we  are  willing  to  brand  all  forme  of 
Indirect  selection  of  officials  or  dUtonlona 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle  by  defl- 
niUon  ac  "undemocraUc."  Our  Founding 
Pathera  offered  no  such  definition.  They  con- 
tended that  Ihey  had  established  a  popu- 
lar  government."  with  "republic"  and  "de- 
mocracy," aa  understood  In  the  t«rms  ol  the 
participants,  being  equauy  valid  species  of 
thla  genus.  A  republic,  or  rule  by  Indirect 
partldpaUon,  la  a  valid  form  ol  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  Electoral  College,  while  not 
democratic  In  the  narrow  sense,  la  aunl; 
within  the  InteUectual  Itmmework  ot  papular 
government  and  Its  sub-type,  the  republic. 
The  Electoral  College,  with  Ita  traditional 
unit  rule.  Is  a  subtle,  yet  eflecUve  method 
ot  keepmg  the  poUUcs  ol  the  Presidency,  and 
hence,  to  a  large  degree,  of  our  parties,  with- 
in manageable  proportjona. 

mi  MB   or   STABIUrT 

The  indirect  selection  process  ot  the  Elec- 
toral CoUege  insures  that  splinter  or  third 
parties  wUl  have  great  difficulty  In  gaU""* 
sufficient  strength  to  be  decisive  in  the  final 
outcome  Under  any  ot  the  proposals,  whether 
tor  direct  election,  proportional  representa- 
tion of  electors  or  the  host  of  variations  on 
these  two  themes,  the  third  party  (in  1B68, 
the  American  Independent  Party)  would  have 
been  permitted  to  exercise  maximum  lever- 
age. 

Under  direct  election.  Mr.  Wallace's 
strength  would  no  doubt  have  reached  that 
which  the  polls  Indicated  he  enjoyed  prior 
to  election  day.  II  this  assumption  la  cor- 
rect—even with  the  40  per  cent  require- 
ment— a  run-off  election  would  have  had  to 
have  been  held  vrtth  Wallace  and  his  party 
providing  the  crucial  swing  factor. 

tn  other  words,  the  relormers  want  to  rid 
us  of  a  system  which  dlscouragee  splinter 
parties  and  which  minimizes  the  odds  ot  non- 
mijorlty  PresldenU.  They  want  to  subatl- 
lut*  Instead  a  system  whereby  splinter  par- 
ties and  candidates  wUl  have  maximum  In- 
fluence We  will  change  from  a  situation  in 
which  crisis  u  possible  but  unlikely,  to  a 
situation  In  which  it  might  be  chronic. 

Pew  words  cause  more  Intellectual  confu- 
sion than  the  word  "reform."  When  aomeone 
says  he  wants  to  "reform"  some  Institution, 
he  has  generally  begun  his  Intellectual  delib- 
erations with  a  conclusion  and  worked  back- 
ward. Almost  by  definition  the  sUtus  quo 
Is  judged  "bad"  and  It  then  becomes  necea- 
sary  to  rewrite  the  rules  governing  that  In- 
stitution In  order  to  provide  advantages  to 
a  particular  group  promoting  a  particular  set 
ot  policies  Change,  a  more  neutral  word  than 
reform.  Is  almost  always  Justified  In  terms 
ot  the  general  welfare  when.  In  tact,  changes 
m  rules  and  Institutions  Invariably  aid  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another.  Change, 
then.  Is  not  inherently  good.  There  are  good 
changes  and  bad  changes.  The  criteria  for 
good  and  bad  U  measured  according  to  the 
general  theory  of  politics  one  accepts. 

Tlmnigbant  tins  essay  a  tiieory  of  popular 
govenuDsnt  has  underlain  my  subctAntln 
arguments.  The  theory  la  that  democracy,  u 
generally  defined  today,  funcUona  best  when 
Uietw  are  two  major  parties,  as  opposed  to  * 
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multiparty  system.  TlieM  partlM  ought  to  be 
reUtlTelT  noa-doctrlDalre  and  neuooAl  In 
their  or^anbsatlon  and  sppeal.  They  ought  to 
conceive  of  themieWee  es  the  ■"InB"  end  the 
"outB."  with  both  pertlee  being  committed  to 
the  fund«nent*l  values  ot  the  regime.  Two- 
party  politics  suggesu  that  both  parties 
ought  to  contain  a  portion  of  most  of  the 
groups  In  the  society  and  that  neither  ought 
to  become  exclusive  or  ideological.  While 
such  a  politics  may  lack  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  the  righteous  cause  victorious. 
It  IS  a  poUtlca  which  permlte  all  groups  to 
share  In  power  and  hence  provides  the  en- 
vlroxunent  necAssary  for  the  society  to  face 
real  problems  and  make  measured  social 
progress. 

The  Electoral  CoUege,  with  Its  tradldonal 
unit  rule.  Is  a  critical  factor  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  two-party  politics.  While  It  Is 
conceivable  that  our  poUtlce  would  remain 
largely  nonldeologlcal  and  within  the  two 
major  partlw  without  the  Electoral  CoUege. 
it  Is  unlikely.  The  Electoral  College  does  serre 
an  Important  function  today.  One  can,  of 
course,  be  opposed  to  the  two-party  model 
of  politics  or  one  can  desire  to  have 
Ideologically  oriented  parties,  as  the  New  Left 
does.  If  this  u  the  political  theory  you  sup- 
port, then  the  elimination  of  the  Electoral 
CoUege  should  be  high  on  your  list  of  pri- 
orities. What  the  facts  do  not  support,  how- 
ever. IB  the  argument  that  the  demise  of 
the  Electoral  College  will  actually  strengthen 
the  two  major  parties  and  curtail  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  third  parties. 

Our  two-parly  system  Is  capable  of  being 
maintained  only  If  the  three  pillars  described 
previously  are  maintained  In  good  order.  To 
destroy  any  one  of  them  would  be  to  endan- 
ger the  entire  structure.  At  the  very  least, 
we  owe  It  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us  not 
to  scuttle  our  electoral  system,  which  has 
served  us  so  well  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
without  flrat  attempting  to  undersUnd  the 
system.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  fall 
Into  the  trap  of  subatltuUng  emotion  atid 
slogans  for  reasoned  analysis. 
pxoposAL  ros  naxcT  popvlas  election  wotnj> 

DIMINISH   SOLE  OF  4 1    STATES  IN    Xl,XCTIOI*  OF 
paxsroxNT  AND  VICX  PaXSIDXNT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  strong  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  abolish  the  present 
method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  abolish  the  electoral  college 
system  and  replace  it  with  a  system  of 
direct  popular  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  including  runoff  elec- 
tions where  no  candidate  receives  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  popular  vote. 

Our  electoral  college  system  has  en- 
abled this  country  to  elect  32  Presidents 
in  46  successive  presidential  elections. 
It  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  for  the 
almost  200  years  of  our  history,  since 
the  election  of  President  Washington  in 
1789.  In  fact,  the  only  real  substantive 
change  In  the  procedure  devised  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  was  ef- 
fectuated when  the  XII  amendment 
was  ratified  in  1804.  That  amendment 
provided  that  the  electors  cast  sepa- 
rate voles  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Now,  allegedly  for  fear  that  this  system 
might  not  continue  to  function  ade- 
quately, as  it  has  tor  nearly  two  cen- 
turies— and  I  stress  the  critical  words 
"might  not"— it  is  proposed  that  an  un- 
tried and  unthought-out  method  of 
electing  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 


dent by  direct  election  be  substituted,  in 
disregard  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
flow  from  such  radical  change. 

The  present  system  has  worked  and  is 
working.  This  we  know.  Yet,  Ijased  on 
fear  of  a  possible  malfunctioning  of  this 
electoral  system,  we  are  asked  to  discard 
entirely  a  system  which  has  worked  well 
for  almost  200  years  and  replace  it  with 
a  completely  new  and  untested  system 
for  electing  our  President  and  Vice 
President. 

We  are  asked  to  change  a  proven 
method  for  a  totally  different  system 
which  is  fraught  with  far-reaching  and 
radical  consequences.  We  are  not  asked 
to  improve  the  present  system  but  we 
are  asked  to  discard  it. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  is  more  than 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  electing  our 
President  and  Vice  President.  It  is  a  basic 
change  in  our  Federal-State  form  of 
government.  It  ioe&  to  the  heart  and 
core  of  our  Federal  system. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  abandon  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government,  with  its  deli- 
cate system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  States,  between 
the  Industrial  and  rural  States,  and  be- 
tween the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  this  very  balanced  equation  that 
unified  our  coimtry  and  enabled  it  to 
survive  longer  than  any  other  republic  in 
history.  We  shotild  not  abandon  what  is 
a  proven  success  in  exchange  for  a  radi- 
cal, unknown  system. 

This  amendment,  which  Prof.  Charles 
Black,  of  Yale  Law  School,  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, called  the  most  deeply  radical 
amendment  which  has  ever  entered  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would 
eradicate  our  brilliantly  successful  solar 
system  of  the  allocation  of  power. 

MAIN  rWATOUXA  OF  SKNATX  JOINT  aZSOLOTION   1 

What  does  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
propose? 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  proposes  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  system  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  It  provides  for  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  as  a  team.  A  candidate  for 
President  is  to  be  teamed  with  one  other 
person  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
The  people  are  to  cast  one  vote  for  the 
two  such  persons  joined  as  a  team. 

The  persons.  Joined  as  candidates,  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  votes  are 
to  be  declared  elected  as  President  and 
Vice  President  if  they  receive  at  least  40 
fwrcent  of  the  votes  cast  throughout  the 
Nation.  If  they  receive  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
the  offlces  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  nmolT  election  is  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  of  persons  joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  those  ofBces. 

At  Qo  point  would  the  States'  positions 
be  of  any  significance  In  the  election  of 
the  President. 

GkAVX     CONSXQtTXNCia     OF     aXHATK     JOINT 

KxaoLtrnoN   \ 
Instead  of  being  carefully  analyzed  as 
to  its  effect  on  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment, this  amendment  is  being  pushed 


by  a  catchy  popular  slogan — "one  man, 
one  vote." 

I  submit  this  sloganeer's  amendment 
will  destroy  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  amendment  wiU  destroy  our  two- 
party  system. 

This  amendment  will  lead  to  a  prolif- 
eration of  parties  such  as  we  have  t>een 
fortunate  never  to  have  known.  Such 
proliferation  has  caused  the  downfall  of 
many  governments  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

This  amendment  will  change  the  na- 
ttu*e  of  our  process  for  nominating  can- 
didates for  the  offlces  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

This  amendment  will  change  the  na- 
ture of  our  presidential  campaigns. 

This  amendment  will  encourage  fraud- 
ulent elections. 

This  amendment  will  encourage  elec- 
tion contests. 

This  amendment  will  require  a  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  control  of  all  law.';  af- 
fecting Federal  elections,  beginning  with 
the  takeover  of  control  of  the  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

This  amendment  will  diminish  the  role 
of  the  States  In  the  federal  system  and 
vitiate  the  role  of  the  States  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President. 

This  amendment  will  result  in  our 
really  having  a  minority  President — with 
a  40-percent  popular  vote  but  no  man- 
date to  govern  such  as  that  given  to  the 
candidate  who  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  In  the  electoral  college  under  the 
present  system. 

This  amendment  wUl  result  In  rimofl 
elections  which  will  t>e  bitter  and  divi- 
sive, such  as  we  recently  witnessed,  just 
to  cite  a  few  examples:  In  the  guberna- 
torial election  in  Alabama  and  the 
mayoralty  campaign  In  Newark,  N.J„ 
fought  on  bitter  and  ditisive  levels  unap- 
proached  in  the  Qrst  election. 

And,  runoff  elections  will  tie  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

This  amendment,  as  James  J  KU- 
patrick  said,  "rings  all  the  congenial 
bells — democracy,  equality,  one-man, 
one-vote,"  but  as  Theodore  White  cor- 
rectly stated  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  will  lead  to 
chaos. 

MINOatTT  VIXWS  DOCVUBNT  DANCEKS  OF  SENATE 

JOINT  aasoLtrnoN    i 

At  this  time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Sketchy  arguments  and  flimsy 
assumptions  are  advanced  In  the  major- 
ity report  in  an  attempt  to  sustain  their 
burden  of  proof  that  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  should  be  enacted. 

As  against  these  generalized  state- 
ments in  the  majority  report,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  weigh  the  Import  of  the 
minority  report,  which  sets  forth  the 
political  and  practical  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  soimdly  defeated. 
I  fully  agree  with  James  J.  Kllpatrldc 
who  in  bis  column  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  September  1.  1970  stated: 

If  enough  senators  will  read  the  report 
tiefore  the  amendment  Is  debated,  this  dan- 
gerous and  drastic  scheme  will  die  on  the 
floor. 

To  make  this  minority  report  even 
more  easily  available,  I  ask  that  the  ml- 
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norlty  report  and  its  appendices  be 
printed  in  the  RicoKO  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  various  al- 
ternate proposals  for  the  runoff  have 
been  suggested.  None  change  the  basic 
objection  to  abandonment  of  the  elec- 
toral system. 

What  I  propose  to  do  at  this  time  is 
give  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  their 
constituents  at  home,  and  the  legislators 
in  the  50  States,  the  facts  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  the  relative  voting  strength  of 
each  of  their  States  if  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  is  abandoned,  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  proposes. 

I  urge  everyone  to  analyze  and  con- 
sider these  statistics.  Before  it  is  time  for 
my  colleagues  to  vote  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1 — it  is  essential  that  they 
realize  what  this  proposal  will  do  to  their 
States  and  the  relative  voting  strength 
of  their  SUtes  in  future  presidential 
elections. 

XFTECT    ON     STATXa 

What  will  this  amendment  do  to  their 
SUtes?  It  will  destroy— and  I  advisedly 
say  destroy— the  whole  concept  of  SUtes 
on  which  this  Union  of  sovereign  SUtes 
is  based. 

A  direct  popular  vote  system  will  re- 
quire Federal  control  of  these  elecUons. 
This  was  pointed  out  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  eminent  scholars  such  as 
Alexander  M.  Bickel  of  Yale  Law  School, 
and  men  of  experience  in  such  matters 
as  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CmtTis), 
and  was  perfectly  expressed  by  our  col- 
league the  jimlor  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  OaiTFiN)  on  Thursday.  September 
ID.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  he 
sUted: 

It  all!  lie  necessary  and  logical  If  we  are 
to  elect  the  President  by  direct  popular  vote, 
for  Congress  to  estabUsh  uniform  voter  qual- 
IBcatloiu  and  procedures  for  conducting  such 
elecUons.  Indeed.  I  believe  congress  would  be 
derelict  In  Its  duty  If  It  did  not  estabUsh 
•uch  uniform  standards  In  connection  with, 
or  directly  following,  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  elect  the  President  by 
popular  vote. 

The  people  of  the  several  States  should 
realize,  as  we  consider  this  popular  vote 
amendment,  that  uniform  voter  quallflea- 
tlons  and  election  procedures  will  be  a  nec- 
essary and  logical  result.  No  one  should  be 
fooled  on  that  point. 

One  more  erosion  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  SUte. 

And  let  no  one  be  fooled  on  another 
point.  If  we  talk  national  fairness, 
democracy,  "one  man.  one  vote."  to  ob- 
Uin  proponents  for  direct  election,  we 
must  make  the  people  of  the  several 
States  realize  that  carrying  the  logic  of 
"one  man,  one  voU."  national  fairness 
and  pure  democracy  to  its  logical  and 
only  conclusion,  we  would  be  forced  to 
abolish  the  most  undemocratic  itistitu- 
tion  under  our  Constitution — the  XJS. 
Senate.  Yes.  gentlemen,  nothing  could  be 
more  undemocratic  than  the  Senate  of 
U.e  United  States. 

California,  our  largest  SUte,  with  a 
population  of  19.696,840,  and  Alaska,  our 
smallest  SUte,  with  a  population  of  294.- 
cxvi aoao— Part  m 


608,  both  have  two  Senators  each  in  this 
body.  What  could  be  farther  from  "one 
man.  one  vote"?  Farther  from  being  dem- 
ocratic? Farther  from  national  fairness? 
Are  we  to  tell  the  people  of  the  sover- 
eign SUte  of  California  they  are  to  di- 
vide themselves  into  67  SUtes  of  294.000 
people  each?  Or,  are  we  to  tell  21  sover- 
eign Stales  whose  collective  population 
equals  California's  19  mUUon  people  that 
they  must  fuse  Into  one  State  entitled 
only  to  two  Senators?  Are  we  to  take 
away  the  two  Senators  each  from  Alaska, 
Wyoming.  Vermont.  Nevada,  Delaware. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  MonUna. 
Idaho,  New  Hampshire,  Hawaii,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine.  UUh,  New  Mexico.  Ne- 
braska, West  Virginia.  Arizona.  Arkan- 
sas. Oregon,  and  Mississippi?  That  is 
what  it  would  take  if  one  man,  one  vote, 
were  to  be  logically  and  fairly  applied. 
Once  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept 
replaces  the  electoral  college  system,  the 
next  assault  will  be  on  applying  one-man. 
one-vote  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Despite  the 
provisions  of  article  I.  section  3  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  nth  amendment 
providing  SUtes  vrtth  equal  represenU- 
tion  in  the  Senate,  a  Constitutional 
amendment  could  change  SUtes'  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  next  step 
may  be  to  repeal  the  equal  senatorial 
represenUtion  provisions  of  the  XVn 
amendment  or  to  provide  directly  that  a 
Bute's  consent  to  the  XTV  amendment 
could  be  deemed  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
article  V  of  the  Constitution.  Article  V. 
you  will  recall,  requires  that  no  SUte. 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

If  we  replace  the  electoral  college  with 
a  direct  popular  vote  system,  pressure 
would  surely  be  applied  to  revamp  the 
Senate  to  obtain  "one-man,  one-vote" 
in  the  Senate. 

Yes.  tomorrow  we  could  be  called  upon 
to  abolish  the  Senate  because  it  is  un- 
democratic, or  to  reform  it  so  that  its 
"suffrage"  is  based  on  population  and 
not  on  sUtehood. 

And  now.  let  us  look  at  the  relative 
voting  strength  of  the  SUtes  and  how 
direct  election  will  affect  each  SUte 


Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kaniias, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina.  North  DakoU,  Oklahoma, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
DakoU.  Teimessee,  Texas,  UUh,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wy- 
oming. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  even 
assuming  the  impossible  situation  of  all 
voters  in  a  State  voting  for  the  same 
candidate,  these  34  States  would  have  a 
maximum  voting  strength  based  on  their 
total  number  of  votes  cast,  of  29.40  per- 
cent, as  distinguished  from  the  present 
strength  of  44.84  percent,  a  loss  of  almost 
35  percent  of  their  actual  total  voting 
strength  for  the  President. 

I  have  had  the  figures,  which  were 
initially  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, broken  down  to  show  the  effect  of 
direct  election  on  each  of  these  34  SUtes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ubie 
which  I  have  identifled  as  table  I  and 
entitled,  "1960:  34  SUtes  LoiK  Presiden- 
tial Electoral  Voting  Strength  Under  Di- 
rect Popular  Vote  Proposed  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

TABLE  1  -l«M;  U  SIATIS  LOSE  PHESIOtHTIAl  ELECTOaAL 
VOUHG  STIEHGTH  UDDEII  DISECI  POPUIAB  VOTE  f«0- 
POSED  BV  SJ.  lES.  I 

Pertanuti      Perasstate 
Electotsl    ol  tlsclBfsl       of  s— '■" 
Stsis  vote  I**!* 


NINE    OS     10     3TATX8     WILL    CONTEOL    llkCTION 

UNOSa    SSNATZ    JOINT    EasoLtrrxoN     1  :     9* 

arATxa  lose  voting  ataxwoTH 

Under  the  direct  popular  election  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  nine 
or  10  large  SUtes  will  control  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent despite  the  manifest  wishes  of  all 
the  other  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  effect  of  the  radical  change  in  our 
constitutional  method  of  electing  the 
President  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
can  readily  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of 
the  1960  and  1968  presidential  elec- 
tions— two  very  close  elections  for  that 
otBce. 

IN  BOTH  19S0  AND  ISSS.  34  STATXS  WOULb  HAVZ 
LOST  VOTING  STEXNOTH  IF  THE  kLBCTOaAL 
COLLSCK  STSTEM  HAD  SEEN  XXTLACED  BT  A 
DIKXCT   POFULAa   VOTE 

In  the  1960  presidential  election,  34 
SUtes  controlled  a  total  of  242  electoral 
votes,  or  44.84  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  These  SUtes  were  Alabama.  Alaska, 
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Mr.  PONG.  In  the  1968  presidential 
election,  because  of  a  reapportionment  of 
electoral  votes  based  on  the  1960  census 
and  the  enactment  of  the  xxm  amend- 
ment givlnt  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  for  President — which 
amendment  Iwcame  effective  on  its  ratl- 
flcation  by  the  several  SUtes  In  1961— 
these  34  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  238  electoral  votes,  or  44.06 
percent  of  the  total  electoral  vote.  Under 
direct    popular    election    envlsoned    by 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  these  34 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  had  their  total  voting  strength  re- 
duced from  44.08  percent  to  33.32  percent, 
percent. 

In  other  words,  almost  25  percent  of 
the  total  voice — Democratic.  Republican, 
and  third  party — of  these  34  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  election 
of  the  President  in  1968  would  have  been 
lost  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

I  ask  that  table  II.  which  I  have  en- 
titled. '1968:  34  States  and  District  of 
Columbia  Lose  Presidential  Electoral 
Voting  Strength  Under  Direct  Popular 
Election  Proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1."  showing  a  breakdown  of  the 
loss  of  power  of  each  of  these  34  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

IMIE  II  —1968:  3*  STAUS  UIO  DISTRICT  OF  COIUMBU 
Lost    P«S10£IIT1AL    OEaORAL    VOTING    STKEIISTM 

uNDCR  oiiaa  POFVLW  uection  poorosEo  ti 

5J    «tS     1 
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Mr.  FONG.  It  will  be  noted  from  these 
flgures  that  actual  voting  strength  in 
each  of  these  34  States  would  have  been 
less  under  direct  popular  election  in 
both  the  1960  and  1968  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

To  show  what  this  means  to  each  of 
these  States.  I  have  analyzed  the  figures 
for  my  own  State.  My  State  of  Hawaii 
would  have  bad  itf  1960  voting  strength 
reduced  from  0.55  to  0.26  percent,  a  loss 
of  52.7  percent  of  its  voting  strength.  In 
1968.  Han-ali's  voting  strength  of  0.74 
percent  would  have  been  reduced  to  0.32 
percent,  a  loss  of  56.75  percent  of  its 
voting  strength. 

In  other  words,  in  both  elections,  di- 
rect popular  vote  would  have  cut 
Hawaii's  voting  strength  by  more  than 
half. 

This  loss  of  voting  strength  similarly 


is  true  for  each  of  the  other  33  States. 
Each  of  my  colleagues  can  see  for  him- 
self from  tables  I  and  n  the  reducUon 
in  actual  total  voting  strength  which 
would  liave  ensued  in  his  State,  in  troth 
the  1960  and  1968  presidential  elections 
if  our  present  system  had  been  aban- 
doned and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
with  its  direct  popular  vote,  were  in 
eilect. 

Under  our  electoral  college  system, 
these  34  States,  in  1960.  with  242  elec- 
toral votes  out  of  a  toUl  of  837  electoral 
votes,  or  44.84  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote,  could  have  elected  the  President 
in  conjunction  with  one  large  State,  such 
as  New  York  with  its  45  electoral  votes, 
California  or  Pennsylvania  with  their 
32  electoral  votes  each,  or  with  the  27 
electoral  voles  of  Illinois. 

Similarly,  in  the  1968  presidential 
election  these  34  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Jiaving  238  electoral  votes 
out  of  the  total  538  electoral  votes,  to- 
gether with  either  New  York  with  its 
43  electoral  votes,  or  California  with  its 
40  electoral  votes,  would  have  had  the 
necessary  270  electoral  votes  to  elect  a 
President 

Contrast  this  situation  with  the  total 
of  29.4  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
which  these  34  States  would  have  con- 
trolled in  1960.  and  the  total  of  33.32 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  these  34 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  have  controlled  In  1968  under  the 
direct  popular  election  proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 .  It  Is  apparent 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  would 
have  rendered  these  34  States  impotent 
to  influence  the  presidential  election  in 
those  years,  even  if  all  of  its  citiwns  had 
voted  for  one  candidate — a  practical 
political  impossibility. 
tmcT  or  DiEEcr  elkction  oh  STATTS  WTTH  13 
OS  rxwn  iLztrroKAL  votes 
Now.  let  us  look  at  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  'small'  States  with  12 
or  fewer  electoral  votes  In  1960  and  1968 
if  the  electoral  college  system  had  been 
replaced  by  a  direct  popular  vote. 

There  are  39  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  had  12  or  fewer  elec- 
toral votes  in  1960  or  1968.  Interestingly. 
32  of  the  34  States  which  I  previously 
showed  would  lose  actual  total  voting 
strength  under  the  direct  popular  vote 
proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  each 
liad  12  or  fewer  electoral  votes:  that  is. 
were  among  the  small  States  of  this 
Union. 

These  32  SUtes  which  had  12  or  fewer 
electoral  votes  and  which  lose  voting 
strength  under  a  direct  popular  vote  are: 
Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas, 
Colorado.  Delaware,  Georgia.  Hawaii, 
Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisi- 
ana, Maine.  Maryland.  Mississippi.  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah.  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  other  seven  States  which  had  12 
or  fewer  electoral  votes  in  1960  or  1968 
were  Connecticut,  Florida,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 


in  1960.  these  39  States  controlled  a 
total  of  273  electoral  votes,  or  50.59  per- 
cent of  the  total  electoral  vote— enough 
theoretically  to  elect  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  year,  under 
direct  popular  election  proposed  by  Sen- 
ate JoUit  Resolution  1,  they  would  have 
bad  a  total  potential  popular  vote  of 
only  38.49  percent — a  far  cry  from  the 
majority  ol  electoral  votes  necessary  to 
elect  the  President  in  1960. 

I  ask  that  table  m.  which  I  have  en- 
titled "1960:  39  States  With  12  or  Fewer 
Electoral  Votes  in  1960  or  1968  Lose 
Control  of  Presidential  Election  Under 
Direct  Popular  Election  Proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1."  showing  the 
figures  for  these  39  SUtes  in  the  1960 
presidential  election,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRO. 
as  follows: 

T»BIE  III.- 1960;   39    STATIS  WITH  12     OR  FEWER  ELtC- 
lORRl  VOTES  It    UMlOStCOKTROUOf  PRESIDEHnw. 
[lECIlOK  UHDEB  DIRECt  POPUUll!  VOTE  PROPOSED  BY 
J.  RES.  1. 
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I  InchKled  bflCauM  Misaaiiii  had  12  elKtonl  Mtii  in  19S8. 

Mr.  PONG.  In  the  1968  presidential 
election.  39  States,  together  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  had  a  total  elec- 
toral vote  of  271 — one  more  than  neces- 
sary to  elect  the  President  in  1968.  These 
39  States  are:  Alabama.  Alaska.  Ari- 
zona. Arkansas.  Colorado.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Louisi- 
ana. Maine.  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Hampstiire.  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota. 
Tennessee.  UUh.  Vermont.  Virginia. 
Washington.  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  But  under  direct  popular 
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election,  these  39  SUtes  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  have  a  toUl  popular 
vote  of  41.50  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 

Obviously,  in  1968.  these  39  SUtes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not 
have  had  the  power  to  elect  a  President 
even  if  all  their  popular  votes  were  com- 
bined and  east  for  one  candidate. 

I  repeat,  in  1968.  even  if  all  their  popu- 
lar votes  had  been  cast  for  one  candidate, 
the  President  could  not  have  been  elected 
by  the  toUl  popular  vote  in  these  39 
SUtes.  But.  under  the  present  electoral 
sysUm  these  39  small  SUtes  had  enough 
electoral  votes  to  elect  the  President. 

Table  rv.  which  I  have  entitled  "1968: 
39  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  12  or  Fewer  Electoral  Vot«  in  1960 
or  1968  Lose  Control  of  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Under  Direct  Popular  Election  Pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1." 
shows  the  figures  for  these  39  SUtes  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  1968 
presidential  election.  I  ask  that  this  u- 
ble  IV  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABU  IV  -Ha  39  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUH- 
BIA  WITH  12  OR  FEWER  tltCTORAl  VOTES  IN  1960  OR 
19U  lOSE  CONTROl  Of  PBESIOENIlAl  ElECTIOH 
UNDER  DIRECT  POPULAR  VOTE  BY  Si.  RES.  1. 
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'  Included  be«airte  Florida  had  10  eleetoral  vo  tes  in  1960. 


Direct  ElMtlon  (in  1960  mnd  1968)  would 
have  BlilXted  control  of  the  Prraldentlal  El«c- 
llona  to  9  Stat«6. 

Now.  let  me  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  another  facet.  Let  us  look  at 
the  picture  from  the  other  side.  Who 
would  have  "controlled "  the  presidential 
elections  of  1960  and  1968  if  the  electoral 
system  had  been  replaced  by  a  direct 
popular  vote? 

In  1960.  41  States— the  39  "small" 
SUtes  with  12  or  fewer  electoral  votes, 
together  with  North  Carolina  and  Texas, 
two  of  the  SUtes  which,  as  table  I  mdi- 
cates.  would  have  lost  voting  strength  in 
I960 — would,  in  that  year,  have  had  a 
toUl  electoral  vote  of  311  out  of  the  537 
electoral  votes,  or  57.65  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote,  much  more  than  neces- 
sary to  elect  the  President. 

Under  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
proposal  for  direct  popular  election,  these 
4 1  SUtes  would  have  had  a  toUl  popular 
vote  of  43.82  percent.  They  could  have 
been  outvoted  by  the  popular  votes  cast 
in  nine  large  SUtes. 

In  1960.  nine  large  Stales — California, 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan. New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania — controlled  226  electoral 
votes,  or  42.02  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote  But  they  controlled  55.91  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  In  1980. 

In  1968,  the  39  States  with  12  or  fewer 
electoral  votes  in  1960  or  1968.  plus  the 
electoral  votes  of  North  CaroUna.  Texas, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  an 
electoral  vote  count  of  309  out  of  the 
538  electoral  votes,  or  57.23  percent  ol 
the  electoral  vote. 

In  1968.  under  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion I.  these  41  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  have  had  a  total 
populsu-  vote  of  only  47.86  percent  of  the 
total  votes  cast  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  in  1968,  the  nine  large  States — 
California.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan.  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania — could  have 
controlled  over  50  percent— to  be  exact, 
51.88  percent — of  the  popular  vote  and 
the  1968  elecUon  of  the  President.  Un- 
der the  electoral  system,  however,  they 
had  229  electoral  votes,  or  42.53  percent 
of  the  total  electoral  vou. 

Table  V.  which  I  have  entitled  "1960: 
Nine  Sta.es  Gain  Controlling  Presi- 
dential Voting  Strength  Under  Direct 
Popular  Election  Proposed  by  Senate 
Joint  R<Molullon  1."  shows  the  1960  fig- 
ures lor  each  ol  these  nine  large  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  V  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro.  as 
follows: 

TABLE  V.-19M:  9  STATES  GAIN  CONTROLLING  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL VOTING  STBEHOIH  UNDER  DIRECT  POPULAR  ELEC- 
TION PROPOSED  BY  SJ.  RES.  1 
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Mr.  PONG.  Table  VI,  which  I  have  en- 
titled "1968:  Nine  SUtes  Gain  Control- 
Ung  Presidential  Voting  Strength  Under 
Direct  Popular  Election  Proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,"  shows  the 
figures  of  each  of  these  nine  SUtes  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1968.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  table  VI  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  Uble  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  V1.-19M:  9  STATES  CAIN  CONTROLUNG  PRESI- 
DENTIAL VOTING  STRENGTH  UNDER  DIRECT  POPOLAB 
ELECTION  PROPOSED  BY  S.).  RES.  1.  


State 


PercMtaie      .- 

Btanni  ol  (tectMal      ol  pepvUr 
v«e  wta  vote 


40 
26 
13 
14 
21 
17 
43 
26 
29 


7.43 
4.13 

2.41 
2.60 
110 
3.19 
7-li 
4.13 
5.39 


9.90 
6.31 
2.90 
111 
4.51 
112 
9.27 
S-41 
6.49 


Total.. 


229 


42.53 


si.n 


Mr.  PONG.  These  analyses  answer  the 
question  of  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  39  "small"  States  with  12  or  fewer 
electoral  votes.  Even  in  combination  they 
would  have  lost  potential  control  of  the 
presidential  elecUons  in  both  1960  and 
1968  If  the  electoral  college  system  had 
been  replaced  by  a  direct  popular  vote. 


State 


Perca«u<<      Paroenlate 
Etectoral    oletectaral       olpo|i<itar 


CaWornia 

Illimila 

Indiana 

Mauachimtti.. 


New  lanay 

New  Yoilt 


32 

5.15 

9.45 

27 

5,01 

*^'i 

2.42 

3.10 

1 

2.97 

3.51 

172 

4.12 

2.97 

4.02 

45 

I.97 

10.72 

Mr.  PONG.  Clearly,  the  number  of 
votes  concentrated  in  these  nine  large 
SUtes  could  theoretically  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  elect  a  majority  President  in 
1960  and  1968,  in  total  disregard  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  people  ot  the  other  41 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1, 1  point  out,  does  not  require  that 
a  majority  of  popular  votes  be  cast  for 
the  presidential  candidate  for  him  to  be 
the  wiimer— only  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  is  required  How  much  greater 
is  the  potential  for  these  nine  States  to 
actuaUy  control  a  40-percent  minority 
presidential  election? 

MIU.TSIS    0»    PRIsnitNTIAl.    ELECTIOW    TOTlTLt* 
VOTES  AS  CAST   IK    I960    AKD    ISfll 

But  now.  leaving  theory  aside,  let  us 
look  at  what  actuaUy  happened  in  the 
1960  and  1968  presidential  elections  and 
wliat  would  have  happened  to  the  rela- 
tive vctirik  strength  of  each  State,  par- 
ticularly of  the  small  SUtes. 

I  have  had  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  an  analysis  of  the  1960  and 
1968  presidential  elecUons  showing  the 
Republican  ano  Democratic  vote,  as  well 
as  the  tiiird  party  vote  cast  in  each  SUtt, 
and  each  State's  percentage  of  Demo-- 
cratic  and  Republican  votes  of  the  total 
popular  votes  cast  in  all  States  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  figures  for  the 
1960  presidenUal  election  are  set  forth 
in  table  VII,  enUUed  "1960  PresidenUal 
Election,  Breakdown  by  Party  and  State 
of  Grand  Total  Popular  Vote— 68,838,- 
979."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uble  VH  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  obJecOon,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«o, 
as  follows: 
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TABU  VII.-19M  PRtSlOENIIAl  aECTION  BUtAKOOWH  BY  P»«IY  AND  STATE  OF  CMND  TOTAL  POPULAR  VOTE  (MWOT) 


RapaWicM 


Ainu..  . 

AriioM  - .   - 
Afkanus.. 
C^lttornia  ... 
Colarado .    . . 
Conntcticut. . 


OoUidBlColiMtMl.. 

FIWldA. — 

GMfftl 


m.n\ 

30.  W3 
221.  Jll 

114.  soa 

3. 28.  722 
tll2.2«2 
Hi.  813 
16.373 


7H.<7( 
274.472 
92.2Si 
161.  597 
2.36S.9n 


1147 
.04 
.21 
.31 

4.61 
.41 
.95 
.14 


irt»ii.:.;.:::'_ _ 'isil? 


Iowa.. 
KaftiM 

AefllHdiy 

LoiiiitiM 

Main* 

Maryland 

MassachifMtb.. 

Michigan 

Minn«3Sta.    ... 

Miuisaippi 

Missoun..   


722. 3SI 
561.474 
602.607 
230.960 
240606 
499. 536 
976.750 
1.620;42t 
757.915 
73.  Kl 
962.221 


1.16 
.34 
.13 
.23 
3.44 
1.70 
1.05 
.62 
.81 
.34 
.35 
.71 
1.42 
2.35 
1.10 
.11 
1.40 


7a.  700 
451.638 

92.  410 
13t.>53 
2. 377. 146 
952.358 
550  565 
363.213 
521  855 
407. 339 
161.159 
S65.808 
1.487.174 
1.687.269 
779.933 
106. 362 
972.201 


1.09 
.67 
.13 
.20 
3.45 
1.31 
.80 
.53 
.76 
.59 
.26 
.82 
2.16 
2.45 
1.13 
.16 
1.41 


MontlM... 

NabfasM  

Nevada 

NMHMipsUn 

NtwJaracy 

NewMaim ,,«.,. 

N«.Ti>tii '■!*■!;! 

NhUi  Umina.   

NOfd)  Dakota — . 

OlM 

OMatNoi - 


PtnasThwua... 
nmalaliiid... 
Snitt  CanilM. 
Soiitk  Dakota.. 

TaiHwaHO 

Tolas. 

Ulat.. 


141.841 

O20 

380.553 

.55 

52.837 

.08 

157.989 

.23 

1.363,324 

2.00 

153.733 

.22 

3.446.419 

655. 420 

.95 

154.310 

.22 

2.217.611 

3.22 

533.039 

.77 

408.060 

.60 

2.439.956 

3.54 

147.502 

118.558 

.27 

178,417 

.26 

556.577 

.80 

1,121.699 

1.63 

205.361 

.30 

96.131 

.14 

404.521 

.59 

629.273 

.91 

395,995 

.58 

8M.17S 

1.30 

77.451 

.11 

49.476 


Vota 

Poiceot 

134.891 

O20 

232.542 

.34 

54.880 

.08 

137.772 

.20 

1.385.415 

2.01 

1S6.0Z7 

3. 830  OK 

5.  St 

713,136 

1.04 

123,963 

.18 

1.944.2U 

2.82 

370111 

367.402 

? 

2,566,282 

258.032 

198,129 

.29 

128,070 

481.453 

1,167,932 

169.248 

.25 

89,186 

.10 

362.327 

599,298 

441,786 

.64 

830.805 

'■ffi 

63,331 

.09 

49.69 

Mr.  PONG.  The  figures  lor  the  1968 
presidential  election  are  set  forth  In  table 
VIII,  entitled  "1968  Presidential  Elec- 
tion. BresJcdown  by  Party  and  State  of 


Grand  Total  Popular  Vote— 73,211,562." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  VHI 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bicokd,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  V11I.-1968  PHESIDENTIAL  aECIlON  BREAKDOWtl  B»  PARTT  AND  STATE  OF  WAND  TOTAL  POPULAB  VOTE  (73J11.562) 


RtpubiJcan 


Amoriufi 
Indofwndcnt  Party 


Alaska 

Anzooa 

Arkanaos-. 
Cakloinia... 
Cotorado  - . 
Connocbciit 
DtiawarO--. 
District  of 

Ftonda  

Gaorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

iMtaaoo 

lona ... 

Ka^tsaa 

henlnehif 

Louisiaia 

Main* 

Mania  nd 

Massachutotb 

Michigan. 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi. ... 

Mttsoyri 

Montana 


146,923 
31.600 
266.721 
190.759 
1.467.664 
409.345 
556,721 
96.714 
31.012 
186.804 

jao.  Ill 

91.425 

165.369 

2. 174, 774 

1, 0C7. 885 

619. 106 

478.674 

462.411 

257.535 

169,254 

517.995 

766.844 

1.370665 

658.643 

88.518 

811.932 

138.835 


O20 
.05 
.36 
.26 

4.74 
.56 


.04 
1.21 
.52 
,12 
.23 
2.97 
1.46 
.85 
.65 
.63 
.35 
.23 
.71 
1.05 
1.87 
.90 
.12 
I.  II 
.19 


196,579 
35.411 
170514 
188.228 

3,244.318 
335, 174 
621.561 
89,194 
139,566 
676. 794 
334  439 
141. 324 
89.273 

2. 039. 814 
80C.659 
476.699 
302.996 
397.541 
309  615 
217. 312 
538.310 

1.469.218 
1. 593. 082 
c57.  738 
150.644 
791.444 
114,117 


.23 

.26 
4.43 

.46 

.85 

.12 

.19  . 

.92 

.46 

.19 

.12 
2  78 
1.10 

.65 


.42 
.30 
.74 
2  01 
2.18 
1.17 
.21 
L08 
.16 


691.425 
10024 
46.573 

240,982 
a7, 270 
60813 
76.650 
28.459 

624.207 

535.550 

3.469 

36.541 
390.958 
243, 108 

66,422 

88,921 
193.098 
530.300 
6  370 
178.734 

87.088 
331.968 

68.931 
415.349 
206.126 

20.015 


0.94 
.01 
.06 
.33 
.67 
.08 
.10 


.85 

.73 
.005 
.05 
.53 
.33 


.72 
.006 
.24 
.12 
.45 
.09 
.57 
.28 
.027 


Amorican 
Indcpondanl  Party 

Vole        cant 


NowHamtkshire  . 
Now  Jofsoy...   . 

New  Moiico 

Now  Volt 

North  CsioliBa.. 
NortilDakoU... 

Ohio 

Olilohona 

OrosoA  . 


Mic«elAnd... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota . . 
Teniiesjoe    . 

Teaaa 

Utah 

Vernioill ... 

Virginia... 

'  Washtniloii.. 
WestVligliiia... 

Wocamifl 

Wyoming- 


321.163 
73.188 
154.903 

1.325.467 
169.692 

3,007,932 
627. 192 
138.669 

1,719.014 
449.697 
408,433 

2,090,017 
122, 359 
254.062 
149.841 
472.592 

1,227.844 
238,728 
85, 142 

sgo.319 

518,510 
307.555 
809.997 
70.927 


170.784 
60.598 


21 

130  589 

.18 

1  81 

1. 264. 206 

1.73 

71 

130.081 

.18 

4  11 

3.378.470 

4,61 

86 

464.113 

.63 

19 

94,769 

.13 

2  45 

1.700.586 

232 

61 

301,658 

.41 

56 

358.866 

.49 

2  85 

2.259.405 

3.09 

17 

246,518 

.34 

,35 

197,486 

.27 

71) 

118.023 

.16 

65 

351.233 

.48 

1,68 

1.266.804 

1.73 

11 

1S6.665 

.21 

17 

70.255 

.10 

.81 

U2,387 

.60 

Ml 

616  037 

.84 

47 

374,091 

.51 

l.ll 

748,804 

1.02 

.10 

45, 173 

.06 

44,904 

20,432 

11.173 
262. 187 

25.737 
358,864 
496,188 

14,244 
467,495 
191.731 

49,683 
378.582 

15.678 
215.430 

13.400 
424. 792 
584.269 

26.906 

5,104 

321.833 

96,990 

72.560 
127,835 

11,150 


O06 
.027 
.015 
.36 
.04 
.49 
.68 
.02 
.64 
.26 
.07 
.52 
.02 
.29 
.02 
.58 
.80 
.04 
.007 
.44 
.13 
.10 
.17 
.02 


AlfALTSIS   or    1960    ELECTION 

Mr.  PONG.  In  1960.  a  Democratic 
President  was  elected  with  23  States  giv- 
ing their  303  electoral  votes,  or  56.26 
percent  of  the  electoral  college  vote,  to 
the  Demccratic  candidate  for  President — 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  popular  vote  cast  for  President 
Kennedy,  according  to  the  best  figures 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  was  34.227.- 
096.  or  49.69  percent  of  the  total  popular 
vote.  As  against  this,  a  vote  of  34,108,- 
546.  or  49.476  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
was  cast  for  Richard  M.  Nixon.  As  Theo- 
dore WWte  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  exact  vote  is 
still  in  doubt.  The  third  party  candi- 
date—the late  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd — 
received  15  electoral  votes,  which  was 
2.775  percent  of  the  electoral  votes  and 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  total 
popular  vote. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  visualize 


and  analyze  what  would  have  been  the 
actual  effect  on  each  one  of  their  States 
if  the  electoral  college  system  had  been 
replaced  by  the  direct  popular  voM  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  I 
have  compiled  four  tables  covering  the 
1960  presidential  election. 

Table  IX,  entiUed  "1960  PresldenUal 
Election.  Democratic  Votes  in  23  States 
Casting  Electoral  Votes  for  Winning 
Democratic  Candidate."  shows  the  States 
which  cast  a  majority  of  their  electoral 
votes  and  a  majority  of  popular  votes  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  lor  President. 
It  is  further  broken  down  into  two  parts : 
■  Pirst.  The  16  small  States  which  I  pre- 
viously indicated  would  have  lost  voting 
strength  under  direct  popular  election — 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware. Georgia.  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia:  and 


Second.  The  seven  large  States — Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas 

Table  X,  entitled  "1960  Presidential 
Election,  Democratic  Votes  in  26  States 
Casting  Electoral  Votes  for  Losing  Re- 
publican Candidate."  lists  the  26  SUtes 
which  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the 
losing  candidate  for  President,  the  Be- 
pubUcan  candidate.  This  table  also  is 
broken  down  into  two  parts: 

Pirst.  The  23  small  States  which  I  pre- 
viously indicated  would  have  lost  vot- 
ing strength  under  direct  popular  elec- 
tion— Alaska.  Arizona.  Colorado,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Monuna,  Nebraska  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  South 
Dakota,  Teimessee,  UUh,  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming; and 

Second,  The  three  large  States — Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  ana  Ohio — which  cast 
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their  electoral  votes  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President. 

Table  XI,  enUUed  "1960  Presidential 
ElecUon,  Democratic  Votes  in  SUtes 
Casting  Electoral  Votes  for  Unpledged 
Electors,  Byrd,"  shows  the  Democratic 
votes  cast  in  the  States  which  gave  their 


electoral  votes  to  the  third  party  candi- 
date—the late  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
of  Virginia — Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Table  Xn,  entitled  "1960  Presidential 

Election,   Summary,"   recapitulates   the 

^_.^ toul  votes  in  that  presidenUal  election. 

Tabu  IX -I960  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.  DEMOCRATIC  VOTES  IN  23  STATES  CASTING 
ELECTORAL  VOTES  FDR  WINNIHO  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PerccnIaso 

of  electoral 

vote 


Oomoeratjc 
percentage, 

total  popular 
vote 


Percentage  o4 
loss  of 

strength 


Alabama.- . 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware ...- 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Missouri.  — 

Nevada - 

New  MeiKo — .— 

North  Carolina .. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

West  Virginia ... 

Total.  16  Small  States.. 


15 
8 
8 
3 

12 
3 

10 
9 


093 
1.48 
1.48 

.55 
2.23 

.55 
1.86 
1.67 
2.04 
2.42 

.55 

.74 
^60 

.74 
1.48 
1.48 


0.47 
.31 
.95 
.14 
.67 
.13 
.58 
.82 
1.13 
1.41 
.08 
.23 
1.04 
.37 
.29 
.64 


Peicentage 

o(  electoral 

vote 


Democratic 

percentage, 

total  popular 

vote 


Percentage  of 

loeial 

stiength 


mnois.. 


79.1  I  Massachusetts.. 


35.8 

74.6 

70. 

76  4 

68.3 

50.9 

U.7 

41.8 

85.5 


50. 

804 

56.8 


22.80 


«n. 
'Si- 

NewVoiti 

Pennsyhianis.. 
Tens 


20 
16 
45 
32 
24 


5.02 
2.97 
3.72 
2.97 

8.r 

5.95 

4.46 


3.45 
2.16 
2.45 
2.01 
5.56 
3.71 
1.70 


31.3 
27.3 
312 
32.4 
33.6 
37.9 
61.9 


Total,  7  lasge  Hales.. 


I  May  II,  I960. 
TABLE  X-1960     PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.  DEMOCRATIC 
VOTES  IN  26  STATES  CASTING  aECTORAL  VOTES  FOR 
LOSING  REPOBLICAN  CANDIDATE 


Democratic 

Peicenl*      peicenuge 

age  of  ot  total 

Electora         electoral  popular 

vote  vote  vote 


Alaska 3  055  O04 

Ariiona 4  .74  .26 

Colorado 6  n  « 

Florida -  10  1«;  '" 

Idaho 4  -74  .2" 

lo« 10  l.«  g 

Kansas 8  j.«  -53 

Kentucky 10  '"I  iS 

Maine.     5  .93  .26 

Montana 4  .74  .20 

Nebraska  6  1,11  ■« 

New  Hampshire 4  .74  .« 

NorlhDakoU 4.^  ,"  ••; 

Oklahoma V'i  '  f»  S 

Oregon f  1.11  -53 

SoulhDakola 4  -74  •■» 

Tennessee IJ  '■»  g 

Utah.. 4  .74  .n 

Vermont 3  »  I" 

Virginia 12  fg  g 

WasMngton 9  1.67  .87 

Wiaconsin 12  'g  'g 

Wyoming 3 J5 ^ 

23  States 149  27.615  10  34 

Camornia 32  5.95  4  6| 

Indiana 1|  J-«  'g 

Ohio 25 ^ l^ 

'aig, 70  13.02  8.68 

^tlit" 219  «.63  19.22 

TABLE  XI.-1960:  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  DEMOCRATIC 
VOTES  IN  STATES  CASTING  ELECTORAL  VOTES  FOR  UN- 

PtEDGED  ELECTORS  (BYRD) 

Democratic 

Percentage      peicentage 

ol  a4h>tal 

Electoral       elocloral  popular 

Stele  vole  vote  vote 

Al«>ama 6(6/11)  j.llj  W 

MUsiislppI «,„  '■••"  ■,'• 

OMahoma 1(1|8)  185 CT 

Total 15  TtTS  Tii 

I  This  percentage  is  included  lot  Alabeme  in  table  IX  undei 
"Oenocfitic  percentage  of  total  popular  vote    (the  percentage 

*TMs  peroontage  is  included  for  Oklahoma  in  latile  X  under 
"DMMcratic  percentage  of  total  popular  vole  (the  pe<cenU|e 
In  dial  ttble  ft  .54). 


Tabi.1:  xn. — lieO:  ITaUimtial  election, 
summary  (SO  SUta) 

Electoral  vote: 

Democratic    ""^ 

Republican    =19 

Unpledged    |^ 

TtoUl   -      ^'' 

Percentage  of  electoral  vote: 

Democratic   !><'■»? 

Republican    — 40.636 

Unpledged    - - 3.775 

Democratic  percentage  of  total  vote: 

Democratic  States S0.21 

Republican  States 19-22 

Unpledged  SWtea 16 

Total   - - 4>-89 

Republican  percent  of  total  vote 49.47 

Unpledged  percentage  of  total  vote —      -t-1.0 

Mr.  PONG.  An  analysis  ol  these 
tables — tables  DC  through  xn — shows 
that  16  "small"  States  which  supported 
the  election  of  President  Kennedy  in  1960 
would  have  lost  59.3  percent  of  their  vot- 
ing strength  in  that  election  if  the  elec- 
toral college  system  had  been  replaced 
by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Their  collective 
percentage  of  the  electoral  vote  cast  in 
their  States  would  have  been  reduced 
from  22.80  to  9.27  percent — a  loss  of 
59.3  percent  of  their  collective  voting 
strength. 

Among  the  23  States  which  voted  for 
the  successful  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  in  1960.  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  CSeorgia,  Hawaii, 
Louisiana.  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada.  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
West  Virginia — are  the  16  "small"  States 
with  12  or  fewer  electoral  votes  and 
which  lose  their  voting  strength  imder 
direct  popular  election  as  against  their 
relative  strength  under  our  present  elec- 
toral system. 

As  table  IX  shows,  these  16  States  had 
123  electoral  votes,  or  22.80  percent  of 


the  electoral  vote;  but,  collectively  they 
cast  9.27  percent  of  the  total  popular 
vote  lor  the  winning  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. This,  I  repeat,  would  be  a  loss  of 
59.3  percent  of  their  voting  strength. 

Seven  large  States— Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  New  Jersey,  New 
York  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  with  180 
electoral  votes,  or  33.46  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote — cast  21.40  percent  of  the 
total  popular  vote  lor  John  P.  Kennedy, 
the  presidential  candidate  who  won. 

These  303  electoral  votes  cast  in  23 
States  which  amounted  to  56.26  percent 
of  the  electoral  votes  in  1960  for  the 
wiimlng  Democratic  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident translate  into  30.21  percent  of  the 
total  popular  vote — not  enough  to  elect  a 
President. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
In  1960  if  we  had  had  a  popular  election 
of  the  President,  27  States  which  did  not 
support  the  election  of  the  winning  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  would  have  contrib- 
uted over  19  percent  of  his  popular  vote. 

How  do  I  arrive  at  this?  As  I  have  In- 
dicated, President  Keimedy  was  elected 
with  a  popular  vote  of  49.69  percent. 
Where  did  this  vote  come  from?  Only 
30.31  percent  came  from  the  23  large  and 
small  States  which  supported  his  elec- 
tion. In  fact,  of  this  49.69  percent  popu- 
lar vote,  19.22  percent  came  from  States 
in  which  a  majority  of  votes  went  to 
President  Keimedy's  Republican  oppo- 
nent. This  Included  8.88  percent  from 
three  large  States — California.  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  which  cast  their  electoral  vote 
for  Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  balance  of 
0.16  percent  of  the  19.22  percent  popu- 
lar vote  came  from  Mississippi,  which 
cast  Its  electoral  votes  for  Senator 
Byrd. 

What  does  this  mean  In  practical 
terms?  It  means  that  Insofar  as  our 
States  have  a  voice  In  Influencing  Presi- 
dential elections,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  I  are  being  asked  not  only  to 
vitiate  the  roles  of  the  States  we  were 
sent  here  to  represent,  but  also,  my  col- 
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leagues  and  1  from  "small"  States  are 
being  asked  further  to  diminish  the  very 
role  the  people  of  our  States  can  play  In 
electing  the  President. 

I  say  that  advisedly. 

Look  at  Ubie  IX— look  at  what  would 
have  happened  to  23  States  and  their 
people  in  the  ireo  elecUon.  My  State  of 
Hawaii  In  a  Presidential  elecUon  In 
which  Its  electoral  votes  were  cast  for  the 
wltming  Presidential  candidate  would 
have  lost  76.4  percent  of  its  voting 
strength  in  1960. 

The  losses  of  the  16  small  States  which 
supported  President  Kennedy,  as  I 
pointed  out,  averaged  59.3  percent,  but 
varied  from  35.8  percent  for  Connecticut 
to  80.4  percent  for  South  Carolina,  and 
85.5  percent  for  Nevada — and  these 
States  and  a  majority  of  their  citizens 
voted  for  the  winning  presidential  candi- 
date. 

True,  table  IX  shows  some  loss  of 
relative  voting  strength  in  the  seven  large 
States  which  in  I960  supported  President 
Kennedy— but  look  at  the  percentage 
losses— from  27.3  percent  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  37.9  percent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. Only  Texas,  a  maverick  State, 
would  have  had  a  high  percentage  loss 
of  strength.  However.  I  shall  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  problem  later. 

ANALTStS    or    1963    ELECTTON 

Let  US  look  at  what  happened  in  1968. 

In  1968,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  was  elected  by  301  out  of  538 
electoral  votes.  Of  these.  179  were  cast 
in  27  small  States— Alaska,  Arizona. 
Colorado.  Delaware,  Florida.  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  Nerada.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina.  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Oregon.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont. Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyom- 
ing. And.  of  the  301  electoral  votes  for 
President  Nixon,  122  were  cast  In  five 
large  States — California.  IHlnols.  In- 
diana. New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  President 
Nixon  carried  a  total  of  55.79  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote. 

The  27  small  States,  which  cast  a  ma- 
jority of  their  votes  for  President  Nixon, 
or  33.14  percent  of  the  electoral  votes 
cast  for  him,  cast  only  12.84  percent  of 
the  total  popular  vote  for  the  Republican 
candidate — a  loss  of  61.2  percent  of  their 
voting  strength. 

Of  the  popular  votes  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion. 43.43  percent  were  cast  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  California.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  the  Ave  large 
States  whose  electorate  cast  a  majority  of 
votes  for  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  cast  13.43  percent  of  the  total 
popular  vote  for  the  President.  Or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  32  States  casting 
their  electoral  vote  and  popular  vote 
majority  for  the  Republican  candidate 
cast  a  total  of  only  26  27  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  cast  for  President  Nixon,  the 
winning  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Where  did  the  balance  of  President 
Nixon's  1968  popular  vote — or  17.16  per- 
cent of  the  popular  votes — come  from? 

Five  States — Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas — 

whose  electoral  votes  and  majority  of 
popular  votes  were  cast  for  the  losing 
Democratic  candidate,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 


phrey— gave  11,56  percent  of  the  total 
votes  cast  throughout  the  United  States 
to  the  winning  candidate.  President 
Nixon.  He  received  4  15  percent  of  his 
popular  vote  from  Connecticut,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Maine,  Mary- 
land. Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Wash- 
ington, and  West  Virginia,  which  cast 
their  electoral  votes  for  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. The  balance  of  1.45  percent  of  his 
popular  vote  came  from  the  six  States 
which  cast  electoral  votes  for  George 
Wallace  and  his  American  Independent 
Party. 

I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  1968 
election  The  figures  show  exactly  the 
same  type  of  results  when  a  Republican 
President  was  elected  by  a  close  vote  in 
1968  as  when  a  Democratic  President  was 
elected  by  a  close  vote  in  1960.  The  voice 
of  the  people  of  the  small  States  in  the 
presidential  election  is  disproportion- 
ately reduced  and  the  voice  of  the  State 
eliminated. 

Again,  I  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
for  direct  election  of  the  President  is  a 
vote  negating  the  role  of  the  States  we 
were  sent  here  to  represent  and  of  the 
role  of  the  people  of  the  small  States  in 
electing  the  President. 

Table  Xm.  entitled.  "1968  Presidential 
election;  Republican  vote  m  32  SUtes 
casting  electoral  votes  for  winning  Re- 
publican candidate."  shows  the  results 
in  the  32  States  wWch  cast  their  electoral 
votes,  representing  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date. President  Nixon. 

Table  XTV.  entiUed  "1968  Presidential 
Election:  Republican  Votes  In  14  States 
Casting  Electoral  Vote  for  Losing  Demo- 
cratic Candidate."  shows  the  results  in 
the  14  States  which  cast  their  191  elec- 
toral votes  for  the  losing  Democratic  can- 
didate, but  which  nevertheless  cast  15.71 
percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  for 
the  winning  Republican  candidate. 

Table  XV.  enUtled  "1968  Presidential 
Hection:  Republican  Votes  in  States 
Casting  Electoral  Votes  for  American  In- 
dependent Party  (Wallace),"  shows  the 
six  States  which  cast  46  electoral  votes 
for  Mr.  Wallace.  It  also  shows  that  the 
Republican  vote  cast  in  these  six  States 
represented  1.45  percent  of  the  total 
popular  votes  cast  In  the  presidential 
election  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  Republican  candidate. 

Table  XVI.  enUtled  "1968  Presidential 
EHection.  Summary,"  Is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  source  of  Republican  votes  in  the 
1968  presidential  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
Xin,  XIV.  XV,  and  XVI  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

HBlt  XIII  -ISM:  PBtSIOEKTlAL  QfCtlOH,  REPtJBUC»(l 
VOTE  IN  32  STATES  CASTING  ELECTORAl  VOTES  FOR 
WINIIIIIG  REPUBIICAN  CANDIDATE 
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Table  XVI.— ISM  Presidential  eUctlon. 
nimmary  (50  States  and  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia) 
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Democratic  percentage  ol  total  vote-.  42.70 
AJJ>.  percentage  of  toUl  vote 13- so 

Mr  PONG.  Prom  the  figures,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  in  both  the  I960  and 
1968  presidential  elections,  "smaU 
SUtes,  even  when  they  supported  the 
winning  presidential  candidate  and  cast 
their  few  electoral  college  votes  for  the 
winning  candidate,  would  have  lost  over 
60  percent  of  even  that  meager  voting 
strength  if  the  electoral  coUege  system 
had  been  replaced  by  a  direct  popular 

Tlie  percentage  of  voting  strength  each 
StaW  would  have  lost  in  both  1960  and 
1968   is   shown  in   the  last  column  on 
tables  IX  and  Xni,  respectively. 
DimxcT  EticTion  or  parsniENT  wouu)  eedoci 

KIUTIVE  VOTtNO  ST»INCTH  OF  SklALL  STATES 
M  UnCB  LAMES  ntECENTAOES  THAN  Or  NINE 
LAIWE   BTATES 

A  State's  electoral  college  vote  Is  now 
aU  cast  as  a  unit  for  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  the  votes  in  that 
State  The  percentage  of  popular  votes 
lor  the  winning  candidate  in  each  State 
as  against  the  percentage  of  electoral 
votes  for  the  winning  candidate  now  cast 
by  the  SUte  therefore  must  be  a  reduced 
figure  because  of  the  spUt  in  the  popu- 
lar vote  that  would  result  under  a  direct 
election.  ,     ,^„ 

Even  in  this  situation,  it  is  again  the 
"small  ■  SUtes.  along  with  Texas,  as  I 
pointed  out,  which  would  have  bem 
heavily  penalized.  As  shown  in  table  IX, 
six  large  SUtes  which  supported  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1960  would  have  lost 
betwen  27.3  percent  and  37.9  percent  of 
their  voting  strength.  Texas  would  have 
lost  61.9  percent  of  her  Democratic  vot- 
ing strength.  On  the  other  hand,  as  also 
shown  m  table  IX.  15  of  the  16  SUtes 
which  supported  President  Kennedy 
would  have  lost  anywhere  from  41,8  per- 
cent in  Missouri  to  85.5  percent  In  Ne- 
vada. The  only  small  State  suHering  a 
loss  of  influence  in  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  President  of  under  40  per- 
cent would  have  been  Connecticut  with  a 
loss  of  35.8  percent. 

In  1968.  the  percentages  of  loss  of  in- 
fluence in  the  election  of  the  Republican 
presidential  winner  would  have  been  even 
more  marked.  As  I  have  shown  in  table 
XIII,  the  nve  large  States  which  cast 
their  electoral  vote  for  President  Nixon 
lost  from  36.1  percent  in  Califorina  to 
49.3  percent  in  Ohio.  Losses  among  the 
27  small  SUtes  would  have  run  as  high 
as  91  percent  in  Alaska,  88.2  percent  in 
Vermont.  82  percent  in  Wyoming,  and 
81.9  percent  in  Nevada,  Just  to  cite  a  few 


of  the  worst  examples  of  loss  of  voting 
strength  in  that  election. 

This  greater  reduction  In  voting 
strength  of  small  SUtes  as  against  that 
in  the  large  States  is  a  further  manifes- 
tation of  the  small  and  rural  SUtes 
getting  less  and  less  of  a  voice  both  actual 
and  relative,  in  the  election  of  their 
President. 

CNDEt  DIRECT  ELECTION,  LASOE  STATES  IBCAIO- 
LE88  or  WHrXHEll  STATE  SOPPOBTS  WINNINC 
OB  LOSING  CANDIDATE  HAVE  DISPBOBOETION- 
ATI  ETFECT  ON  PSESIHENTIAL  ELBCTIOHB — 
TO    THE    DrrSIMENT    OE    SMALL    3TAT«S 

Interestingly  enough,  in  both  the  19*0 
and  1968  presidential  elections,  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  popular  votes  in 
California,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan. 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Texas  were  very  close  and 
evenly  divided. 

In  1980,  using  the  figures  from  table 
vn  furnished  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  these  nine  States  cast  27,62 
percent  of  the  total  popular  votes  for 
the  losing  Republican  candidate  and 
27,76  percent  of  the  total  popular  votes 
for  the  winning  Democratic  candidate. 

In  1968.  using  the  figures  from  table 
Vni  also  furnished  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  these  nine  States 
cast  23.94  percent  of  the  total  popular 
votes  for  the  winning  Republican  candi- 
date and  23.97  percent  of  the  toUl  pop- 
ular votes  for  the  losing  Democratic 
candidate. 

I  have  omitted  Massachusetu  from 
this  computation.  Only  Massachusetts 
among  the  large  States  in  both  the  1960 
and  1968  elections  had  a  wide  difference 
in  popular  vote.  In  both  years,  the  vote 
favored  the  Democratic  candidates. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  entitled.  "Table 
XVII.  Democratic  and  Republican  per- 
centage of  total  popular  votes  cast  in 
large  States  in  I960  and  1968  presidential 
elections,"  setting  forth  these  statistics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Table 
XVII  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  XVII-DlktOCRAIiC  AND  REPUBUCAN  POlCtNTAGES 
OF  TOTAL  POPULAR  VOTES  CAST  IN  LARGE  STATES  IN 
18(0  AND  1961  PRt5IDENTIAL  atCTlONS 
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Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  even  with 
the  votes  cast  in  these  large  SUtes  being 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  candidates,  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  votes  in  these 
SUtes.  they  control  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  necessary  to 


make  up  the  40  percent  popular  vote  re- 
quired by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

In  other  words,  even  with  their  vote  so 
evenly  divided  between  the  wlrming  Eind 
losing  candidates,  these  nine  SUtes 
would  contribute  over  60  percent  of  the 
winning  candidate's  popular  vote. 

I  need  not  describe  to  my  colleagues 
the  effect  this  would  have  on  those 
States'  influence  on  the  Presidency. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  sheer  volume  of 
votes  cast  in  these  nine  States  is  sufScient 
to  cancel  out  the  effect  of  votes  in  the 
small  States  which  support  the  winning 
candidate  even  when  the  majority  of 
votes  in  these  States  is  cast  for  the  losing 
candidate.  How  much  more  Influential 
In  the  presidential  election  la  the  volumia 
of  votes  when  the  large  SUta  supports 
the  wliming  candidata, 

UHOES  OIBECT  ELECTION  IN  1060  AND  1S«B, 
LASOE  ffTATVS  VOTING  FOE  LOSING  CANDIDATE 
WODLD  HAVE  NEGATED  VOTES  OF  8ICALL  STATES 
VOTING  FOR  WINNINC  CAHDmATCS  FOB  PEESl- 
DSHT 

In  1960.  California,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
cast  a  majority  of  their  votes  for  the  los- 
ing Republican  candidate.  Yet.  the 
Democratic  votes  in  these  three  SUtes 
amounted  to  8.88  percent  of  the  total 
vote,  as  shown  in  table  X.  This  8.88  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  cast  in  States  not 
supporting  the  winning  Democratic  can- 
didate was  almost  sufficient  to  offset  the 
influence  on  the  presidential  election  of 
16  small  States,  a  majority  of  whose  citi- 
zens voted  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
These  16  small  States  were  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Geor- 
gia. Hawaii.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  West  Virginia.  As  shown  in 
table  IX,  these  16  SUtes  total  Demo- 
cratic vote  amoimted  to  only  9.27  percent 
of  the  total  popular  vou. 

Minority  votes  In  three  large  States 
which  did  not  support  the  election  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1960  would  have 
negated  the  votes  of  16  SUtes  which  cast 
the  majority  of  their  votes  for  President 
Kennedy,  the  winner  in  the  1960  elecUon. 
As  I  show  in  Uble  XVH,  the  1968 
total  Democratic  vote  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  votes  cast  in  nine  large  SUtes 
amounted  to  23.94  percent  as  against  a 
total  Republican  vote  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  votes  in  those  nine  States  of 
23,97  percent — a  difference  of  a  mere 
0.03  percent — three-one  hundredths  of 
1  percent. 

Five  States,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  cast 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  Humphrey. 
Nevertheless,  these  five  States  cast  11.56 
percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  for 
President  Nixon.  This  11.56  percent.  In 
five  States  which  gave  a  majority  of  their 
votes  to  the  losing  Democratic  candi- 
date, would  have  effectively  offset  the  in- 
fluence on  the  Presidency  of  the  votes  of 
the  27  small  States  which  gave  a  majority 
of  their  votes  to  President  Nixon,  since 
the  Republican  votes  in  these  27  States 
amounted  to  orUy  12.84  percent  of  the 
total  votes  cast. 

In  other  words.  In  1968  the  influence 
on  the  Presidency  of  the  votes  cast  for 
President  Nixon  in  Alaska.  Arizona,  Col- 
orado. Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
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Kansas.  Kentucky.  Missouri.  Montana. 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  Oregon.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah.  Ver- 
mont. Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 
would  have  been  almost  offset  by  the  Re- 
publican votes  cast  In  the  five  States 
which  cast  a  majority  of  votes  for  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 

Mere  size  In  both  the  1960  and  1968 
elections  would  have  caused  the  popular 
vote  for  the  winning  candidate  in  a  few 
large  States  which  supported  the  losing 
candidate — three  in  1960;  five  In  1968 — 
to  offset  the  Influence  on  the  Presidency 
of  the  vote  of  16  small"  States  in  1960 
and  27  "small"  States  in  1968  which  sup- 
ported the  winning  candidate. 

DtBKCT    paPUL-Aft    CSCTIOM    KACNIFim    THK    tN- 

FLrxNcx  or  laacx  statks  and  oimxnisuzs 
na  acTLVxncM  or  smjux  statx3 
As  an  example  of  what  effect  this 
largeness,  per  se.  has — my  own  State, 
Hawaii,  with  three  electoral  votes  in 
1960  or  0.55  percent  of  the  electoral  vote, 
cast  0.13  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for 
the  winning  Democratic  candidate.  Cali- 
fornia, which  cast  the  majority  of  its 
rotes  for  the  losing  Republican  candidate 
in  that  election,  cast  4.68  percent  of  the 
popular  votes  cast  for  the  winning  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  This  means  that  Cali- 
fornia, even  though  a  majority  of  Its 
citizens  voted  against  President  Kennedy, 
could  have  had  36  times  the  influence  on 
the  President,  having  cast  36  times  the 
number  of  popular  votes  for  him  that  my 
State  did. 

The  direct  popular  vote  proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  would  increase 
the  voting  strength  and  influence  of  nine 
States  with  large  populations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  41  States.  Popular  votes  in  large 
States  could  offset  the  effect  of  the  total 
popular  vote  of  many  small  States,  even 
when  the  majority  of  voters  in  the  few 
large  States  do  not  support  the  winning 
candidates  and  the  majority  of  voters  in 
the  many  small  States  do  support  the 
winnmg  candidate. 
LrracT   or   onsicT   poptxab   vott   on   rcrctt 

n,ECTlOM9 

Presidential  contenders  in  elections  of 
the  future,  should  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  be  enacted,  would  have  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  where  the  large 
population  centers  are  even  more  so  than 
they  do  under  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system. 

Being  realistic,  we  must  assiune.  as  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  t.Mr.  Goldwater),  so  wisely  ob- 
served from  his  experience  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  In  1964.  presidential 
candidates  "would  go  hunting  where  the 
ducks  are.  and  the  devil  with  the  little 
States," 

Presently,  presld^itial  candidates 
must  go  courting  the  270  electoral  votes 
to  win  the  Presidency.  My  State  of 
Hawaii  with  its  four  electoral  votes  in 
that  perspective  looms  large  as  do  the 
other  38  States  with  12  or  fewer  electoral 
votes.  Hawaii's  four  electoral  votes 
amount  to  1.4  percent  of  the  270  elec- 
toral votes  needed  to  elect  a  President. 

These  39  States  aa  I  have  shown — In 
tables  m  and  IV — together  control  more 


than  270  electoral  votes — more  than 
enough  to  elect  a  President — so  each 
State  iz  worth  courting. 

But.  presidential  campaigns  of  ihe  fu- 
ture, should  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
be  passed,  will  not  be  the  same  as  presi- 
dential campaigns  of  the  pa^.  Presi- 
dential candidates  will  change  their 
campaigns  to  focus  attention  where  the 
ducks  are.  And  where  are  the  ducks?  As 
I  have  shown,  surely  not  In  the  39  States 
with  less  than  12  electoral  votes  each. 
Their  total  [>opular  vote  would  be  ne- 
gated by  votes  in  the  large  States. 

Hawaii,  with  its  275,000  voter  registra- 
tion out  of  82,453.445  registered  in  the 
United  States  or  its  actual  vote  of  236.- 
218  out  of  the  73.211.562  votes  cast 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  mighty 
poor  game — as  are  the  other  small  States. 
In  either  case.  Hawaii's  share  is  0.33  per- 
cent— only  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Hawaii  and  other  small  States  would 
be  practically  ignored  by  presidential 
candidates  in  the  campaign  or  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  appointments. 

As  I  showed— in  tables  in  and  IV— 
only  38.49  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
was  cast  in  these  39  States  in  1960;  only 
41.5  percent  of  the  total  vote  was  cast 
in  these  39  States  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  in  1968. 

Attention  in  presidential  elections  un- 
der direct  popular  election  will  focus  on 
California.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania — nine  States  with 
over  SO  percent  of  the  popular  votes  in 
1960  and  1968 — as  shown  in  tables  V  and 
VI — and  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  40  jther  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — the  States  which  do  not  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  number  of 
popular  voles  required  to  elect  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

If  the  small  States  in  these  United 
States  are  to  have  any  recognition,  any 
dignity,  any  stature,  and  any  claim  to  the 
attention  of  presidential  candidates,  the 
slight  margin  of  benefit  these  States  re- 
ceive under  the  present  electoral  system 
must  be  retained. 

If  substantial  attention  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  smaller  States,  the 
Middle  Western  and  the  Southern 
States — which  now  control  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent— the  electoral  system  must  be  re- 
tained, else  their  influence  on  the 
Presidency  will  be  even  further  reduced. 

As  the  figures  I  have  set  forth  show, 
under  the  direct  popular  election  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  41 
States  would  lose  voting  control  and  nine 
States  could  then  very  well  gain  control 
of  the  election  of  the  President  arul  Vice 
President. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javtts)  ,  in 
addressing  the  Senate  on  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 11.  in  support  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion did  concede: 

BveQ  »  cunory  reference  to  the  Ogures 
reveal*  that  votes  Id  the  larger  States  are 
BigniflcaDtly  dUuted  by  Che  minimum  three- 
elector  rule.  Smaller  States  bnve  a  great  ad- 
vantage IQ  the  electoral  college  because  no 
matter  what  their  population,  they  exer- 
cise at    least    three   votes.   This  means,   lor 


example,  that  only  7&.380  Alaakaiis  are 
needed  to  cast  an  electoral  vole,  and  that 
95.09^  NevadJos  and  110.023  Wyomlngitai 
are  needed  to  cast  an  electoral  vote  in  each 
State.  But  tn  New  York,  tc  takes  390,386. 
and  In  CallfomtB  392.930,  or.  roughly  speak- 
ing, at  a  very  minimum,  three  to  five  times 
as  many  votes  to  exert  the  same  measure  of 
power  tn  respect  to  our  national  election. 
The  more  populous  Suites  cannot  help  being 
benefited  by  a  system  under  which  each 
individual  vote  Is  counted  equally. 

In  summing  up  his  reasons  for  sup- 
porting direct  election,  he  states: 

PltuUy.  it  would  do  away  with  the  tn- 
jusuce  or  weighted  voting  in  the  electoral 
college,  which  favors  the  small  States,  as 
I  have  described. 

Each  Of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  States  adversely  affected  by  a 
direct  popular  vote  should  consider  what 
efTect  his  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  will  have  on  his  State's  relative 
voting  strength  and  his  State's  voice  in 
the  election  of  future  Presidents  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  analyze 
these  figures  carefully.  They  do  not  bear 
out  the  claim  that  direct  popular  elec- 
tion would  make  the  President  "the 
President  of  all  the  people.'  The  figures 
prove  that  nine  or,  at  most.  10  large 
States  could  control  the  election  of  the 
President;  and  the  small  States  would 
lose  the  little  voice  they  have  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  represent  a  very  small 
State.  We  ure  41st  in  rank  by  population, 
according  to  preliminary  census  figures 
for  1970. 

My  State  is  a  very  young  Sute.  It  was 
only  11  years  ago  that  Hawaii  attained 
statehood. 

We  had  struggled  60  long.  long  years 
for  that  glorious  day  in  1959.  when  we 
Joined  the  Union  and  became  our  Na- 
tion's 50th  State. 

Many,  many  people  in  Hawaii  worked 
hard  and  persevered  despite  the  set- 
backs, delays,  and  disappointments  dec- 
ade after  decade  which  blocked  Hawaii's 
bid  for  statehood. 

As  a  legislator  in  the  Hawaii  Terri- 
torial House  of  Representatives,  where 
I  was  vice  speaker  for  4  years  and 
speaker  for  6  and  as  vice  president 
of  the  1950  Hawaii  Statehood  Coiistltu- 
tional  Convention,  I  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  statehood  and,  with  my  fellow 
citizens,  toiled  to  make  statehood  a  re- 
ality. The  sweat  and  labor  and  tears  of 
many,  many  people  of  our  islands  and 
of  our  many  friends  on  the  mainland 
went  into  the  struggle  for  statehood. 

The  direct  popular  vote  proposal 
would  diminish  Hawaii's  hard-won 
battle  for  statehood  and  would  diminish 
the  role  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  m  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Por  me  to  vote  for  this  proposal — 
which  could  result  In  Hawaii  losing  as 
much  as  76  percent  of  her  votmg 
strength  even  when  Hawaii  votes  for  the 
winning  candidate — would  be  a  betrayal 
of  all  that  I  have  fought  and  latnred  for 
during  my  lifetime. 

It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  Hawaii's  long 
struggle  for  statehood. 

It  would  be  a  betrayal.  I  believe,  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peot^e  of 
Hawaii. 
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Having  actively  participated  in  the 
arduous  struggle  for  a  full  voice  and  a 
full  vote  in  our  Nation's  affairs,  I  shall 
not  vote  away  even  one  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  Hawaii's  rights. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  did  not  send  me 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  surrender  any  of 
Hawaii's  hard-earned  voting  strength.  I 
shall  not  betray  my  people. 

A  radical  change  is  urged  upon  us.  Be- 
fore we  act.  let  us  know  what  our  action 
enuils.  President  Kennedy  as  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  1956  spoke  in  de- 
fense of  the  electoral  college  system.  He 
quoted  from  Lucius  Gary.  Viscount  Falk- 
land. 1610-43: 

When  It  is  not  necessary  to  change.  »  Is 
necessary  not  to  change. 

No  sysum  is  perfect^includlng  the 
electoral  college  as  the  proponents  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  points  out.  But 
it  is  necessary  not  to  change  solely  for 
the  sake  of  change.  We  must  know  what 
our  action  will  do— not  Just  hopefully 
and  innocently  rush  into  direct  election 
with  Its  considerable  potential  for  mis- 
chief. 

We  are  now  faced  with  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1 — a  new.  untried  system.  It 
will,  I  submit,  as  between  the  two,  be 
wiser  to  put  this  new  concept  aside  and 
stick  with  the  old  tried  system.  When 
we  have  finished  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  voted  on  that 
proposition,  we  can.  in  orderly  fashion. 
proceed  to  consider  necessary  changes  in 
our  present  system  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
fect it  as  much  as  mortals  are  capable  of 
perfection. 

ExMiBir  1 

DtaSCT    ELtCTlOK    OF   TH«    PEXSISENT 

Mmourr   vwws   or   i^rssas.   basti-and.   mc- 

CLCLLAN,  BSVIH,  HaVSKA,  FOKO.  AHD  THtiaMOND 

/  think  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  propoai- 
tton  that  tiirect  election,  if  It  pasaes.  irill  be 
the  most  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
haa  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*. — CHAai.KS  Black.  Henry  Luce 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Yale  Law  School. 

I.  DfTlODOCTlON 

No  more  important  business  has  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  recent  years  than  the  con- 
sideration of  our  system  of  presidential  elec- 
tion. Among  the  proposals  for  reform  now 
being  entertained  are  those  which  recom- 
mend moderate  change,  those  which  recom- 
mend extensive  alteration,  and  those  which 
demand  complete  abolition.  We  believe  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  recommending 
the  destruction  of  the  electoral -vote  system 
m  favor  of  direct  election,  bss  embraced  a 
scheme  that  will  adversely  affect  the  entire 
oonstltutlonal  and  political  structure  of  the 
United  States. 

We  realize  that  the  present  system  has  its 
defects.  We  believe,  however,  that  remedies 
are  available  abort  of  Its  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. 

In  bis  statement  in  opposition  to  direct 
election,  former  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
De  B.  Kateenbacb  commented: 

I  strongly  feel  that  on  a  matter  bo  basic  to 
the  oonfldence  and  structure  of  the  country. 
we  ought  not  to  abandon  the  familiar  and 
workable  for  the  new  and  untried  without 
tbe  clearest  demonstration  of  need.  In  my 
Judgment,  no  such  demonstration  has  been 
made.  We  should  not  substitute  untried 
detnocratlc  dogma  for  proven  democratic 
experience. 

Direct  election  of  the  President,  we  believe 
would — 

Destroy  the  twoparty  system  and  encour- 
age the  formation  of  a  host  of  splinter 
parties; 


Undermine  tbe  Federal  system  by  remov- 
ing the  State  as  States  from  the  electoral 
process; 

Aemove  an  indispensable  institutional 
support  for  the  eeparatlon  of  powers; 

Radicalise  pubUc  opinion  and  endanger 
the  rights  of  aU  minorities  by  removUig  in- 
centives to  compromise; 

Create  an  irresistible  t«npUtlcn  to  elec- 
toral fraud: 

Lead  to  interminable  electoral  recounts 
and  chaUengee: 

Necessitate  national  direction  and  control 
of  every  aspect  of  the  electoral  process. 

How,  It  wUl  be  asked,  could  an  Idea  which 
enjoys  such  widespread  popular  support  be 
so  dangerous?  The  answer,  we  believe.  Is  to 
be  found  In  an  examination  of  certain  Influ- 
ences wtilch  have  attended  the  current  de- 
bate over  electoral  reforto. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  first,  that  direct 
election  is  a  simple  and  easily  commimloWe 
Idea.  That  fact  alone  may  account  for  Its 
great  popularity  and  for  the  wtde^read  and 
uncritical  support  It  haa  had  from  the  com- 
munications media.  Blmpllctty  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  human  affairs,  however.  Is  not  al- 
ways a  virtue;  nor  Is  It  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  200-year-old  Republic 
which  seeks  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  200  mUUons  of  people.  Human  hopes 
and  fears  are  complex;  politics  is  complex; 
and  the  Constitution  Is  complex.  Still,  film- 
pllclty  has  its  charms,  and  not  the  least  of 
them  Is  the  capacity  to  conceal  danger. 

To  the  appeal  of  simplicity  must  be  added 
two  other  factors  tbe  influence  of  the  re- 
cent one-man.  one-vote  rulings,  and  the 
furor  which  has  arisen  from  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama, These  have  produced,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  curiously  abstract  conception  of  democracy 
which  has  concealed  difficult  problems  of  rep- 
resentative government  beneath  an  Impene- 
trable mathematical  screen:  and.  on  tbe  other 
hand,  an  emotional  catch*all  argument 
which  has  enabled  proponents  of  direct  elec- 
tion to  avoid  answering  hard  questions  about 
their  proposal. 

Burden  of  proof 
These  three  otherwise  unrelated  factors— 
the  simplicity  of  tbe  Idea,  the  Impact  of  the 
"one-man.  one-vote"  slogan,  and  the  Wal- 
lace phenomenon — have  combined,  as  chance 
would  have  It.  to  obscure  the  truly  radical 
nature  of  direct  election.  They  have  cast  such 
a  tallsm&nlc  charm  over  tbe  discussion  that 
the  burden  of  proof  traditionally  assigned 
the  proponents  of  change  has  been,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  thrust  onto  the  oppo- 
sition. As  Congressman  WlUlam  L.  Clay  of 
Missouri  told  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

It  is  uncanny  that  the  burden  of  proof  In 
this  debate  has  been  assigned  to  those  of  us 
who  defend  the  electoral  system  which  has 
served  us  well,  and  that  the  proponents  •  ■  • 
of  direct  election,  which  Is  untried  and  nec- 
esaarlly  unproven,  do  not  dlacuBB  tbe  need 
f^r  change  but  only  change  Itself. 
%TilB  extraordinary  attempt  to  transfer  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  without  parallel  in  our 
constitutional  history  and  must  be  con- 
demned. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  framers  delib- 
erately made  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment  a  complicated  and  lengthy  mat- 
ter. They  did  so  on  the  wise  assumption  that 
men  can  seldom  be  absolutely  confident  about 
the  full  range  of  consequences  which  may 
fiow  from  even  s  seemingly  minor  alteration 
In  the  Constitution.  Those  who  would  amend 
the  Constitution,  therefore,  are  properly 
obliged  to  demonstrate  that  theUr  proposal 
Is  salutary,  not  only  for  some  apparent  Im- 
mediate purpose,  but  for  the  permanent 
and  aggregate  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  proponents  of  direct  election,  we  be- 
lieve, have  not  only  faUed  to  meet  this  ob- 
ligation: they  seem  scarcely  to  be  aware  of 
It  at  all.  Having  fallen  "cum  to  the  very 
forces  which  obscure  tb  tngers  of  direct 
election    from    tbe    pubhi:    eye.    tbey    have 


grlevouAly  underestimated  what  is  at  stake 
In  tbe  matter  of  electoral  reform.  They  have 
undertaken  to  alter  a  major  part  of  tbe  Con- 
GUtutlon  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
alteration  is  a  mere  housekeeping  detail.  With 
invincible  innocence,  they  have  reduced  the 
manifold  considerations  which  attend  elec- 
toral reform  to  only  one — tbe  desire  tor  a 
mathematical  purity — without  understand- 
ing what  la  Implied  by  the  application  of 
"one-man,  one-vote"  to  presidential  elec- 
tions. They  would  thus  alter  the  most  suc- 
cessful frame  of  government  In  history  for  tbe 
sake  of  an  apparently  harmless  mathematical 
abstraction,  and  on  behalf  of  a  future  the 
barest  outlines  of  which  can  be  only  dimly 
perceived.  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin,  former  ad- 
visor to  Presidenu  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
wu  quite  correct  when  be  testified  that  It  is 
here  proposed  "for  the  first  time  to  amend 
the  Con&Ututlon  simply  because  we  think 
something  might  go  wrong  at  a  future  date." 
Mr.  Goodwin  further  detailed  tils  opposition 
to  direct  election  as  follows: 

We  will  exchange  a  mechanism  which  is 
clumsy  but  has  worked  well  for  an  Ideal  con- 
struction of  political  theory  whose  con- 
sequences can't  be  foreseen.  This,  It  seems 
to  me.  places  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  the 
proponents  of  tbe  measure,  for  It  Is  difficult 
to  predict  tbe  results  of  structural  change  in 
our  democratic  institutions.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  direct  election  will  prob- 
ably be  an  Improvement.  It  must  be  shown 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  adverse 
consequences  which  are  predicted  by  many. 
including  myself.  wlU  not  occur.  X  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  burden  of  proof  can  be  sus- 
tained. 

No  other  constitutional  amendment  to  our 
knowledge,  in  our  own  time  or  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  RepubUc.  has  been  put  forward 
with  such  an  insMlequate  demonstration  of 
what  It  might  entail. 

The  good  mtentlonE  of  tbe  prc^x)nentB  are 
not  In  lasue  here  What  Is  In  Issue  Is  tbe 
wisdom  of  direct  election  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  an^ument  made  on  its  l>ehalf.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  partisans  of  direct  election 
to  argue  that  Lhe  electoral  college  Ls  some- 
how defecUve  All  modes  of  election  are  less 
than  perfect,  all  provide  certain  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  certain  others.  What  has 
bothered  us  In  the  current  discussion  is  the 
unquestioned  aasumptlon  that  the  alleged 
benefits  of  direct  election  can  be  had  without 
paying  a  price,  and  the  equally  strong  and 
equally  unquestioned  assumption  that  the 
alleged  faults  of  the  electoral  college  are 
without  redeeming  merit.  Tbe  partlssus  of 
direct  election  must  prove  that  their  pro- 
posal Is  meritorious  both  as  to  the  removal 
of  what  they  understand  to  be  eitast  defects, 
and  Bs  to  the  avoidance  of  undesirable  effects 
we  believe  their  scheme  will  prtNJuce  m  its 
own  right.  On  both  counts,  they  have  come 
up  short.  They  bsve  failed  to  make  a  case 
for  the  profound  alteration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion embraced  by  their  propoe&l. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  to  tbe  Senate 
that  tbe  prt^Msal  be  decisively  rejected. 

n.   KAOtCAL   MATUmS  OF  DBBCT  KLSCTIOM 

The  radical  n&ture  of  direct  tiecUoa,  we 
have  suggMted,  bas  been  obscured  by  tbe 
narrow  constitutional  perspective  of  Its  pro- 
ponenu.  That  fact  Is  nowhere  better  revealed 
than  In  the  majority  report,  which  Is  inter- 
esting more  for  what  It  does  not  say  than 
tor  what  It  does.  It  makes  no  mention,  for 
example,  of  the  relation  between  the  two- 
party  system  and  presidential  elections:  it 
makes  no  mention  of  nominating  procedures, 
or  of  any  of  tbe  other  pcDcasmis  which  mtist 
necesBsrlly  precede  any  meaningful  elecnoo 
contest;  It  makes  no  mention  of  the  federal 
system  and  the  Importance  of  the  States  as 
States  having  a  say  In  tbe  selection  and  elec- 
tion of  Presidents;  and  it  makes  oo  mentloc 
of  tbe  way  in  wtilch  ttie  electoral  college 
shores  up  the  separation  of  powers.  It  makes 
no  mention.  In  short,  of  tliose  manifold  in- 
BtltutloDs,  laws,  customs,  and  pr»ctlcc«  which 
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have  grown  up  in  response  to  presidential 
elections  over  the  pa«  150  years;  nor  does  It 
re%'eal  the  slightest  awareness  that  the  elec- 
toral college  bears  any  relation  lo  the  rest 
of  the  Constitution.  The  report,  t&ken  as  a 
whole,  proceeds  as  U  presidential  elections 
took  place  In  a  vacuum  and  assumes,  with- 
out supportinz  argument,  that  the  mode  of 
election  can  be  changed  while  everything  elM 
remains  constant. 

This  strange  abstraction  from  political 
reality  derives  from  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  logic  of  the  "one-man.  one-vole"  deci- 
sions to  presidential  elections — a  dangerous. 
IT  well-intentioned  enterprise  that  wlU  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  American  cotutitutiona) 
system.  Even  If  "one-man.  one-vote"  were 
unobjecuonable  as  applied  to  local.  SUte. 
and  congressional  offlceii.  Its  application  to 
presidential  elections  would  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  For.  there  are  constitu- 
tional and  poUtlcaJ  questions  which  must  be 
raised  regarding  the  Pl-esidency  which  need 
not  be  raised  in  tbe  consideration  of  lesser 
offices.  Such  questions,  however,  will  never 
be  raised  so  long  as  the  terms  of  debate  are 
confined  to  the  mathematical  categories  Im- 
posed by  the  "one-man.  one-vote"  criterion; 
and  so  long  as  tmcb  questions  are  not  raised, 
the  truly  radical  nature  of  direct  election 
will  remain  forever  obacured. 

What  Is  required  Is  a  comprehensive  con- 
stitutional perspective,  one  which  sees  presi- 
dential elections  as  something  more  than 
a  ritualistic  ordeal  by  numbers.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  single  man  for  a  single  office  is  not 
the  only  purpose  which  has  been,  or  which 
ought  to  be.  serred  by  our  electoral  system 
For  the  Presidency  Is  not  only  a  constitu- 
tional office;  It  Is  a  highly  political  office 
which  ezerciaes  a  massive  and  pervasive  in- 
fluence throughout  the  entire  political 
structore.  right  down  to  the  local  level 
Thus,  a  debate  about  electoral  reform,  U 
properly  conducted.  wiU  soon  or  late  touch 
npon  every  liutltution  with  which  the  Presi- 
dency is  connected  by  law  or  custom,  by  de- 
sign or  accident.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  said 
in  defending  the  electoral  college  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  1956: 

It  Is  not  only  the  unit  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency we  are  talking  about,  but  a  whole 
solar  system  of  governmental  powers.  U  It  is 
proposed  to  change  the  balance  of  power  of 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  system,  it  Ls  nec- 
esoary  to  consider  the  others. 

This  larger  perspective,  which  under- 
suinds  the  Presidency — and  hence  the  mode 
of  presidential  election — as  only  part  of  a 
Ci^mprehensive  and  grand  design,  dominated 
sU  previous  discussions  on  reform.  It  has. 
however,  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  current  de- 
bate, both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country 
at  large.  The  proponents  of  direct  election 
have  circumscribed  the  question  of  electoral 
reform  so  as  to  obscure  the  relation  between 
the  electoral  college  and  the  rest  of  our  con- 
stitutional and  political  structure.  Seizing 
upon  one  goal  in  particular — that  of  giving 
every  man  a  mathematically  equal  vote — 
they  have  proposed  a  drastic  reform  which, 
in  order  to  achieve  that  goal,  must  reach 
ever  outward  to  encompass  matters  scarcely 
intended  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  outset.  It  Is 
not  surprlslJig.  therefore,  that  some  of  th» 
early  projwnents  of  direct  election  are  now 
beginning  to  have  second  thoughu  about 
the  panaceas  of  a  plebiscite.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  electoral  college  cannot 
be  Isolated  from  the  constitutional  and  po- 
litical system  In  ita  entirety,  and  that  the 
repair  of  one  part  of  the  system  may  entail 
a  tinkering  with  the  reat.  This  growing 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  direct  election 
was  underscored  last  fall  by  CongTessional 
Quarterly: 

House  passage  September  18  of  the  pro- 
poaed  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college  oould  mean  the  begln> 
nlng  of  profound  changes  In  American  poli- 
tical mstltutloiu,  traditions,  and  practices. 


Just  ichat  those  changes  would  be  was  large- 
ly a  matter  of  ttpinion  during  Mouse  debate. 
tSmphasls  supplied,) 

Clearly,  there  Is  more  to  direct  electlun 
than  Its  proponents  would  have  us  believe. 
When  the  House  was  amblglous.  we  must  b« 
forthright.  Constitutional  duty  requires  that 
we  penetrate  the  screen  of  "one  man.  one 
vote." 

in.    O&NCCR  OF  APPLTINO  "ONB  MAIY.  ONE  VOTE" 
TO    TBK    PKXSIDKNCT 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticize  the  recent 
reapportionment  decisions  except  Insofar  as 
the  attempt  Is  made  to  apply  them  to  presi- 
dential elections.  It  is  their  general  rationale 
rather  than  a  particular  result  tn  a  particu- 
lar cose  which  Interests  us  here.  Their  gen- 
eral argument  Is  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  weight  of  interests  be  precise- 
ly and  mathematically  proportional  to  their 
numbers.  Whatever  Its  effect  In  particular 
cases,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  doctrine 
emanates  from  an  understanding  of  repre- 
sentative government  that  is  wholly  at  odds 
with  the  spirit  of  American  politics. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  tn  the  Ftamers' 
thought  than  their  rejectloc  of  a  merely 
numerical  concept  of  representative  govern- 
ment. If  the  Constitution  stands  for  noth- 
ing else,  it  sunds  for  the  Idea  that  mere 
numbers  have  no  capacity  to  mskke  legitimate 
that  which  is  otherwise  Illegitimate — 
whether  those  numbers  be  Si  or  90  percent 
of  the  whole.  All  the  unique  features  of  the 
Constitution  are  explicit  departures  from 
simple  majorltarlanlsm.  This  is  true  of  the 
federal  system,  which,  among  other  things, 
prevents  the  less  populous  States  from  being 
engulfed  by  the  more  populous  States;  this 
is  true  of  bicameralism,  which  divides  legis- 
lative responslb littles  between  House  and 
Senate  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  popu- 
lation: this  Is  true  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, whereby,  among  other  things,  great  pow- 
er Is  Invested  In  a  nonelectlve  Judiciary;  and 
this  is  true  of  the  electoral  college,  which 
Incorporates  the  Federal  principle  and  grants 
to  each  State,  however  small,  a  minimum 
weight  of  three  electoral  votes. 

Reasonable  majoritie» 

These  departures  from  strict  mathematical 
equality  were  designed.  Jointly  and  severally, 
to  prevent  any  group  of  men.  whether  a 
minority  or  a  majority,  from  seriously  or  per- 
manently Interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others.  The  understanding  which  produced 
these  unique  constitutions!  features  was 
summarized  with  characteristic  economy  and 
eloquence  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
his  flrst  Inaugural  address.  He  said: 

The  will  of  the  majority  Is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  but  that  will,  to  be  rlghtftU,  must 
be  reasonable. 

By  reasonable  majorities.  Jefferson  meant 
thoae  which,  by  the  very  manner  of  their 
composition,  would  be  disinclined  or  unable 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others-  Since 
the  Constitution  Is  dedicated  to  securing 
equal  rights  for  all.  It  follows  that  only  those 
majorities  are  entitled  to  rule  which  respect 
the  rights  of  those  who  do  not,  agree  with 
them.  We  may  say  that  the  Constitution,  in 
whole  and  in  part,  li  devoted  to  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  reasonable  majorities.  In 
more  familiar  terms,  we  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  equally  devoted  to  majority  rule 
and  minority  rights.  The  central  character 
of  American  politics  requires  that  we  be  con- 
cerned not  Just  with  the  fize  of  majorities  but 
with  their  ch  aracter. 

Accordingly,  the  crucial  question  in  con- 
sidering electoral  reform  la  whether  one 
method  of  election  Is  better  than  another  at 
creating  reasonable  majorities.  One  method 
might  be  better  at  obtaining  a  strictly  nu- 
merical majority,  but  only  at  the  price  of 
falling  to  protect  minorities;  another  might 
protect  minorities  very  well  Indeed,  but  only 
at  the  price  of  frustrating  a  truly  reasonable 
majority. 


In  presidential  elections,  which  are  politi- 
cally and  symbolically  the  most  important 
elections  In  the  country,  the  electoral  college 
attempts  to  strike  a  golden  mean :  It  attempts 
to  create  numerical  majorities  which  are 
moderate  in  character.  It  does  this  in  part  by 
gr3.nttng  a  certain  weight  to  numbers — hence 
greater  representaiion  for  the  more  populous 
States.  But  it  denies,  quite  properly,  that 
numbers  alone  should  be  the  exclusive 
criterion — hence  minimum  representation  for 
the  least  populous  States.  The  electoral  ool- 
lege  seeks  to  satisfy  qualitative — ae  well  as 
quantitative — goals,  among  them. 

The  desirability  of  supporting  the  federal 
system  by  giving  the  States  as  States  a  say 
la  the  selection  and  election  of  Presidents; 
The  dftslrablllty  of  encouraging  compromise 
among  potentially  antagonistic  interests  by 
seeing  to  It  that  compromises  are  worked 
out  well  In  advance  of  elections  and  within 
geographically  limited  political  areas; 

The  desirability  of  representing  certain 
Interests  whose  only  drawback  is  the  want  of 
great  numbers: 

The  desirability  of  placing  institutional  re- 
streUntB  upon  the  abuse  of  powers  in  the 
Chief  Executive  Office. 

As  we  point  out  below,  the  electoral  col- 
lege brings  together  all  the  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  the  American  Constitution.  It  pro- 
vides indispensable  Institutional  support  for 
the  Federal  system  and  the  separation  of 
pon-ers.  Moreover.  It  has  through  the  yean 
become  inextricably  Intertwined  with  the 
two-party  system  and  the  national  conven- 
tions, which  carry  out  the  ConsUtutlcn's 
dedication  to  reasonable  majorities  in  the 
everyday  political  process.  To  understand  the 
electoral  college  at  all.  It  Is  neceisary  to 
understand  It  as  the  most  Important  work- 
ing part  of  an  Ititegral  whole  The  whole,  as 
we  have  suggested,  is  devoted  to  the  creation 
of  reasonable  majorities — majorities  which 
represent  the  great  diversity  of  the  Nation 
without  unduly  Interfering  with  mln<»1ty 
rights.  Such  Is  no  easy  task,  but  none  is 
more  Important  to  the  8ur%'lval  of  Ihe  Na- 
tion. The  majority  report,  unfortunately,  In 
reducing  democratic  processes  to  a  mere 
*'uumbers  game"  understands  neither  the 
diOlculty  of  the  task  nor  its  Importance. 

VI.  what's  waoNG  wrrH  dixxct  CLBcrrioN 

We  stated  In  the  Introduction  that  direct 
election  would  destroy  the  party  system 
and  encourage  splinter  parties;  undermine 
the  federal  system:  alter  the  delicate  balance 
underlying  separation  of  powers  I  radicalize 
public  opinion  and  endanger  minorities;  en* 
courage  electoral  fraud;  lead  to  interminable 
recounts  and  challenges;  and  necessitate  na- 
tional control  of  every  aspect  of  the  electoral 
process. 

We  propose  now  to  document  these 
charges  in  detail. 

Direct    electton    would  destroy    the   party 
system 

It  18  generally  agreed  that  our  two-party 
system  has  twen  an  lndi.tpensable  aid  In 
carrymg  out  the  dual  purpose  of  American 
pgliucs:  majority  rule  with  minority  rights. 
It  Is  also  generally  agreed  that  In  a  multi- 
party 8}'6tero  either  or  both  of  these  goals 
would  be  frustrated.  Given  the  extent  and 
variety  of  interests  which  compose  this  land, 
the  mamtenance  of  a  two-party  system  la  a 
remarkable  feat.  Indeed,  the  striking  fact 
about  American  party  politics  is  not  that  we 
have  had  a  number  of  third -party  move- 
ments, but  that  we  have  not  had  more  of 
them.  AH  third-party  movemenu  in  U.S. 
history,  taken  together,  account  for  only  6 
percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  In  presidential 
electloas. 

The  two-party  system,  however.  Is  not  a 
product  of  chance.  Public  opinion  In  this 
great  and  diversified  land  has  no  Inherent 
tendency  to  divide  Itself  into  two,  and  only 
two.  major  political  groupings.  The  ultimate 
causes  of  twfr-party  pouuca  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  requirements  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion system  under  which  pajxies  have  op- 
erated for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  In  the 
words  of  Prof.  Richard  McCormlck.  perhaps 
our  foremost  authority  on  the  formation  of 
parties  In  the  lB20's  and  1830's,  'In  broad 
terms.  It  was  the  contest  for  the  Presidency 
that  shaped  this  party  system  and  defined  Its 
essential  purpose."  Prom  the  very  moment  of 
their  inception  the  major  parties  as  we  now 
know  them  had  as  their  central  organizing 
purpoM  the  capturing  of  the  Presidency.  In 
order  to  carry  out  that  goal,  the  parties  had 
to  contend  with  three  constitutional  re- 
qulrementa: 

{1}  The  Constitution  established  a  single 
office  to  be  held  by  a  single  man.  That  Is.  It 
established  winner-take- all  on  the  national 
level. 

{2}  It  required  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
for  victory. 

(3)  It  distributed  a  Axed  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  to  each  State. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  fourth  re- 
quirement, which  was  a  product  of  State  law: 
the  custom  within  each  State  of  awarding 
electoral  votes  according  to  the  unit  rule. 

These  four  requirements — a  unitary  Presi- 
dency; the  necessity  of  carrying  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes:  the  distribution  of  elec- 
toral votes  aoDordlng  to  States:  and  the 
awarding  of  electoral  votes  within  the  States 
on  the  basts  of  wtnner-take-all — are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  moet  Important  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  American  party  system: 
(1)  We  have  only  firo  major  parUes.  Third 
party  movements  have  been  sporadic  SLnd.  on 
the  whole.  Ineffectual. 

(3)  The  major  parClee.  often  called  "na- 
Uonal"  are  In  fact  ooaliUons  of  SO  State  par- 
ties; the  state  parties,  in  ttim.  are  coali- 
tions of  county  and  local  party  organisa- 
tions. 

(3)  Both  major  parties  Include  a  wide 
range  of  Interests  and  a  broad  q>ectrum  of 
opinion. 

I<et  us  now  consider  briefly  how  these  fea- 
tures are  related  to  the  requirements  of  the 
preeent  electoral  system. 

The  need  for  broadly  based  parties 
Because  a  majority  of  elect^)ral  votes  Is 
required  for  victory,  a  party  seeking  the 
Presidency  must  expand  Its  base  of  support 
beyond  a  narrow  geographical  region.  And 
because  electoral  votes  are  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  principle,  a  party 
must  campaign  In  all  or  most  of  the  States. 
The  States,  thus,  are  the  decisive  political 
battlegrounds.  Tlie  SUtes,  of  course,  are  free 
to  award  their  electoral  votes  a£  they  see  flt, 
All  States,  except  one  however,  follow  the 
practice  of  awarding  electoral  votes  by  the 
unit  rule,  wlnner-take-all:  and  they  have 
followed  the  practice  without  notable  ex- 
ceptions for  150  years.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  about  the  custom,  pro  or  con.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  winner -take-all  has  had 
a  great  impact  on  the  character  and  struc- 
ture of  our  political  parties.  Because  of  win- 
ner-take-all. a  party  Is  under  a  sUong  In- 
ducement to  extend  Its  platform  as  widely 
as  possible  within  each  State;  it  must  expand 
Its  base  of  support  to  carry  a  popular  plural- 
ity. Since  both  major  parties  face  the  same 
requirement,  both  must  campaign  In  most 
of  the  same  places  before  most  of  the  same 
voters.  Both  must  be  hospitable  to  a  wide 
range  of  minority  interests  which  might 
otherwise  be  excluded  from  electoral  com- 
petition. Every  minority,  in  turn.  Is  under 
an  Inducement  to  moderate  Its  views  to 
make  them  compatible  to  both  msjor  parties, 
at  the  risk  of  having  to  form  a  separate 
party. 

Winner- take-all.  In  short,  encourages  both 
parties  to  Include  everyone  and  to  exclude 
no  one.  Both,  of  course,  have  traditional 
bases  of  support  which  remain  loyal  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time;  but  with  rare 
exceptions,  these  are  seldom  sufllclent  to 
provide  the  margin  of  victory.  In  moat  States 


most  of  the  time,  neither  party  can  afford  to 
alienate  any  sizable  Interest  group;  both 
are  forced  to  seek  the  support  of  those  who 
are  not  traditionally  wedded  to  either  party. 
Since  both  parties  face  the  same  require- 
ments In  all  States,  an  electoral  majority, 
when  it  does  emerge,  la  both  geographically 
dispersed  and  ideologically  moderate.  The 
vlctortous  party  is  therefore  capable  of  gov- 
erning. The  electoral  college.  In  sum,  pro- 
duces truly  competitive,  State-t»sed,  moder- 
ate political  parties. 

Why,  It  will  be  asked,  are  there  only  two 
such  parties?  The  answer  Is  that  the  same 
l,;3ducement5  which  produce  broadly  based, 
competitive,  moderate  national  parties  also 
operate  to  confine  third  parties  to  a  narrow 
regional  base.  In  order  to  compete  with  any 
hope  of  success  outside  a  regional  base,  a 
third  party  must  be  able  to  outpoll  the  major 
parties  In  States  where  the  ma)cr  parties  are 
strongest — a  highly  unlikely  occurrence.  The 
same  difficulty  ts  presented  even  within  the 
regional  base  of  the  third  party,  for  the 
major  parties,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  may 
be  found  competing  there  also. 
Direct  election  would  encourage  apUnter 

parties 
Under  direct  election,  most  of  the  Inoen- 
tlvee  toward  moderate,  broadly  based,  two- 
party  competition  are  removed.  It  Is  true 
that  a  sizable  popular  plurality — 40  per- 
cent— would  be  required  for  victory.  But 
that,  without  more,  is  Insufficient  to  sustain 
two-party  competition  of  the  kind  we  have 
known.  Under  direct  election,  It  is  not  the 
distribution  of  the  vote  which  matters,  but 
only  Its  size.  Votes  would  be  sought  without 
regard  to  the  States  which  happened  to  con- 
tain them.  Interest  groups  would  face  no 
necessity  to  moderate  their  views  or  to  com- 
promise with  other  groups  within  their  resi- 
dent States.  Candidates,  in  turn,  would  face 
no  necessity  to  present  a  broadly  baaed  plat- 
form within  each  State.  Indeed,  there  would 
be  little  necesaity  for  a  candidate  to  cam- 
paign in  moat,  or  even  many.  States.  He 
would  be  encouraged  to  build  a  numerically 
sizable  following  without  regard  to  Its  char- 
acter. Since  the  same  strategy  would  be 
followed  by  many  others  at  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  tendency  coward  a  multi- 
plicity of  single-interest  splinter  parties, 
each  uncompromisingly  attached  to  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  Only  a  few  might  realis- 
tically expect  to  win;  but  all  would  hope,  at 
the  very  least,  to  maximize  their  bargaining 
position  by  accumulating  as  many  popular 
votes  as  they  could,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  prevent  someone  else  from  winning. 
As  Mr.  Richard  Good«in  told  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee: 

To  see  that  this  is  more  than  a  theoretical 
possibility  let  us  look  at  the  experience  of 
New  York.  That  State  Is  as  close  to  a  minia- 
ture tiatlon,  In  terms  of  diversity  of  popu- 
lation and  interestf,  as  any  in  the  Union.  It 
Is  as  large  as  some  countries.  New  Tcrk  now 
hss  four  parties.  The  two  smaller  parties — 
liberals  and  conservatives — cannot  carry  a 
single  city  or  borough,  but  within  a  State 
that  does  not  matter.  Popular  vote  Is  every- 
thing in  statewide  coutesta.  The  resxtlt  Is 
that  both  minor  parties  are  important,  and 
can  make  a  decisive  difference  in  a  close  race. 
Tliey  behave  on  a  State  scale,  exactly  aa  we 
speculate  that  minor  parties  might  act  on 
the  national  scale:  offering  endorsements, 
making  deals,  and  running  their  own  can- 
didate. For  their  members  a  separate  party 
has  proved  the  surest  route  to  real  power. 
If  we  move  to  direct  election,  there  Is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  same  will  not  b« 
true  at  the  national  level.  In  fact,  operating 
Just  In  New  York  both  the  liberal  and  con- 
servative parties  receive  more  votes  than  the 
total  margin  of  national  victory  in  two  of 
our  last  three  presidential  elections. 

The  proponents  of  direct  election  may  re- 
ply that  the  40  percent  requirement  would 
mitigate  against  the  multiplication  ol  par- 


ties. It  mu3t  be  noted,  first,  that  proponents 
of  direct  election  orlgtnally  favored  a  51  per- 
cent requirement.  That  was  reduced  to  40 
percent  precisely  because  they  doubled 
whether  anyone  could  get  51  percent  under 
direct  election.  That  oonceaaion,  however, 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  proponents  of  direct 
election,  because  it  confirms  one  of  our  worst 
fears,  namely,  that  direct  election  will  un- 
dermine the  two-party  system. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  but  think  it  some- 
what disingenuous  to  condemn  the  electoral 
college  lor  being  "undemocratic'  while  at 
the  same  time  embracing  a  40  percent  re- 
quirement under  direct  election.  For  that 
figure,  turned  upislde  down,  says  that  the 
man  who  is  not  the  choice  of  BO  percent  of 
the  electorate  shall  be  President.  To  this, 
proponents  of  direct  election  like  to  reply 
that  under  the  present  system,  Presldenu 
have  been  elected  with  less  than  a  simple 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  even  while  win- 
ning a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  What 
this  argument  tails  to  recognise  ic  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  siee  of  a  plurality 
and  the  manner  of  lu  composition.  A  43  per- 
cent vote  under  direct  election,  for  example 
(ossumuig  It  could  be  acquired),  repreaenu 
a  very  different  kind  of  popular  plurality 
from  a  43  percent  popular  vote  under  the 
electoral  college.  The  popular  vote  under  the 
electoral  college,  even  when  It  is  less  than  a 
simple  majority,  la  always  widely  dispersed 
geographically  and  ideologically  and  is  dis- 
tributed, moreover,  throughout  all  the  States. 
Thus,  even  when  the  winning  percentage  Is 
less  than  a  popular  majority,  it  Is  still  jws- 
sible  for  the  electoral  vote  majority  winner 
to  govern.  Under  the  direct  elecUon  scheme, 
which  la  indifferent  to  the  way  in  which 
majorities  are  formed  or  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  wtnnar 
will  actually  be  able  to  govern. 

The  direct  election  proposal  mak<H  no  pro- 
vision whatsoever  for  any  pre-election  ma- 
chinery capable  of  putting  together  a  40 
percent  coalition,  or  of  insurlog  that  the 
coalition  will  be  truly  representative  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  proponents  of  direct 
elecnion  assume  that  all  else  In  the  political 
process  win  go  on  pretty  much  as-ls,  that 
the  negotiation,  compromise,  and  coalition 
now  undertaken  by  the  two  major  parties 
within  the  States  wlU  be  performed  in  the 
same  way  No  argument  U  made,  no  facts  are 
Uitea,  to  indicate  how  or  why  this  would  be 
the  case.  We  are  asked  to  take  It  on  faith 
that  everything  will  continue  in  the  aocus- 
tomed  manner.  Needless  to  say,  we  have 
strong  reservations  about  that  prtispect. 
Dangers  of  the  rvn-oj7 
Our  reservations  about  direct  election  in 
general  are  in  every  respect  strengthened 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  runoff  pro- 
vision. The  general  tendency  of  direct  elec- 
tion toward  party  splintering  is  reinforced  by 
the  runoff.  With  a  runoff.  It  Is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  probable,  that  many  candidates  will 
enter  the  presidential  race.  With  a  runoff, 
there  Is  absolutely  no  Incentive  for  any  can- 
didate to  withdraw  until  after  the  flrst  elec- 
tion. Many  candidates  would  run  not  neces- 
sarily with  the  hope  of  winning,  but  with  the 
hope  of  maximizing  their  party's  bargatnlag 
position  In  between  the  flrst  election  and  the 
runoff.  The  consequences  are  not  pleasant  to 
behold.  In  the  wcvds  of  Prof.  Alexander 
BIckel  of  the  Tale  Law  School : 

I  think  It  altogether  probable  that  imder  a 
system  of  poptilar  election  the  situation 
would  be  as  follows :  the  runoff  would  be,  not 
an  occasional  occurrence,  but  the  typical 
event.  The  major  party  nomination  would 
count  for  much  less  than  It  does  now— and 
might  even  eventttally  begin  to  count  against 
a  candidate.  There  would  be  little  induce- 
ment to  unity  in  each  party  at  or  following 
conventions.  Coalitions  would  be  formed  not 
at  conventions,  but  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  general  election  and  the  runoff.  All 
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la  all.  the  domi&&at  positions  of  the  two  ma- 
jor parties  would  not  be  sustainable. 

Tills  sort  of  unstructured,  volatile  multi- 
party politics  may  look  mere  open  So  It 
would  be — Uiflnit«ly  more  open  xo  dema- 
gogues, to  qulck-cure  medicine  men.  and  to 
rascists  of  left  and  right.  It  would  offer,  no 
doubi.  all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  blowing 
off  iteain  and  for  standing  up  uncompromis- 
ingly for  thli  or  that  cauae,  or  paaalonately 
for  one  or  another  prejudice.  But  people  who 
think  that  our  democracy  would  become 
more  participatory  fool  themselves.  Weaker, 
yes  More  participatory  In  any  real  senae.  no. 
While  men  continue  to  take  varymg  poai- 
tlons  on  Issues,  compromise  and  coalition 
remain  unavoidable.  The  only  question  la 
when  and  how  coaliUoos  are  formed  and  com- 
promise* take  place.  OoaliUons  are  now 
formed  chleHy  In  the  two-party  conventions, 
which  are  relaUvely  open  and  accesaible  and 
can  certainly  be  made  more  so.  In  a  mulH- 
party  system,  the  task  of  building  condlUona 
win  be  relegated  to  a  handful  of  candidates 
and  their  managers  in  the  period  between 
the  election  and  the  run-off.  The  net  result 
wtu  simply  be  that  the  task  will  be  performed 
less  openly,  and  that  there  will  be  lesa  access 
to  the  process.  Governments  will  be  weaker. 
less  stable  and  less  capable  than  our  govem- 
menu  are  now  of  taking  clear  and  cohermot 
actions.  Where  mum-party  systems  have 
been  tried,  they  have  been  found  costly  in 
Just  these  ways,  and  they  have  scarcely 
yielded  the  ultimate  in  participatory  democ- 
racy or  good  gOTemment.  Nor  have  they 
lasted. 

We  are  persuaded  tbAt  direct  election  would 
encourage  a  disastrous  multiplication  of  po- 
llUcal  parties. 

Grigin-TyAing$  plan  no  cure  for  the  Uta 
of  direct  election 
Some  proponents  of  direct  election,  most 
notably  Senators  Grlffiln  and  Tyclings.  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  run-off  provision 
of  3.J.  Be*.  1  would  encourage  splinter  party 
camdtdacles  and  therefore  make  It  impossible 
for  anyone  to  obtain  40  percent  in  the  first 
election.  They  suggest  that  elimination  of  the 
run-off  would  insulate  direct  election  agaliut 
the  threat  of  party  proliferation. 

Our  fears  about  the  dangers  of  direct  elec- 
tion, however,  are  not  significantly  dlmm- 
tshed  by  this  proposal. 

Pbr  one  thing,  the  elimination  of  the  run- 
off Is  only  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
of  splinter  parties.  It  would  discourage  some. 
but  by  no  means  all,  troublesome  minor 
pirty  candidacies.  It  would  have  little  effect, 
for  example,  on  ao-called  spoiler  candidates— 
those  who  run.  not  to  wm.  but  to  prevent 
someone  else  from  winning.  The  only  way 
to  guarantee  that  someone  wiU  be  able  to 
gamer  at  least  40  percent  of  the  vote  under 
direct  election  Is  to  limit  sharply  the  number 
of  candidates  In  a  race.  Absent  rigid,  uni- 
versally applicable  rules  narrowing  the  field 
of  cindidaies,  the  "spoiler"  strategy  may  stUl 
be  profitably  pursued  under  direct  election 
even  if  the  runoff  provision  Is  removed. 

The  decisive  factor  now  discouraging  the 
formation  of  splinter  parties.  Includli^ 
■spoiler"  pirues,  is  the  power  of  the  States 
m  the  nominating  and  election  process — a 
power  that  derives  from  the  institution  of 
electoral  votes.  Once  the  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem Is  abandoned  in  favor  of  direct  election — 
with  or  without  a  runoff — the  States  will  no 
longer  have  a  significant  voice  in  regulating 
minor  party  candidacies.  The  form  and  con- 
tent of  extant  laws  governing  party  and  can- 
didate eligibility  differ  widely  from  State  to 
State. 

Under  direct  election,  however,  this  diver- 
sity could  not  be  tolerated,  since  it  tnlgbt 
produce  a  sufficient  number  of  minor  can- 
didacies TrO  prevent  a  major  candidate  from 
obtaining  st  least  40  percent  of  the  vote.  As 
we  point  out  below,  a  uniform  federal  rule 
on  candidate  eli^tbUlty  will  be  neceasary. 
Congress  will  have  to  pass  and  enforce  laws 


covering  all  the  matters  now  regulated  by 
State  law.  and  the  myriad  Junctions  now  un- 
dertaken by  50  secretaries  of  state  a-lU  have 
to  be  performed  by  a  single  national 
authority. 

The  advocates  of  direct  election,  however- 
Including  those  who  would  eliminate  the 
run-off — have  yet  to  Inform  us  as  to  the 
nature  and  content  of  this  newly  required 
body  of  federal  law.  What  criteria  of  eligi- 
bility will  Congress  use  to  narrow  the  field  of 
candidates?  Will  It  sUll  be  poeslble  to  appear 
on  the  ballots  of  some  states  but  not  others? 
What  would  be  the  qualifications  to  appear 
on  the  LaJlou  of  all  60  states?  It  simply  will 
not  do.  as  some  propose,  to  put  off  until  later 
the  consideration  of  what  these  new  federal 
regulations  should  be. 

It  U  possible  that  the  eltmlnaUon  of  the 
run-off  may  reduce  the  threat  of  some 
splinter  parties.  But.  with  that  qualification, 
our  arguments  against  S.J.  Res.  1  apply 
with  equal  force  against  the  Grlfhn-Ty dings 
proposal. 

Moreover,  we  find  It  Intriguing  that  the 
Grl IB n-Ty dings  plan  should  seize  upon  the 
allegedly  antiquated  and  outmoded  electoral 
vote  system  ss  the  remedy  for  the  deficiencies 
of  direct  election.  If  the  electoral-vote  sys- 
tem is  good  enough  to  aave  us  from  the  pit- 
falls of  direct  election,  why  Is  It  unaccept- 
able In  the  first  place?  Why  ahould  we  rely 
upon  the  electoral  college  to  get  us  out  of  a 
mess  when  ita  retentlor  would  prevent  the 
mesa  In   the   first  place? 

i>ii-ecr  election  vould  drxtroy  State 
political  power 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  party  system  is  that  our  parties 
are  essentially  State-dominated :  the  so- 
called  "national"  parties  are.  In  fact,  coali- 
tions of  State  parties;  and  the  State  parties. 
In  turn  are  coalitions  of  county  and  local 
party  organizations.  The  major  parties  are 
thus  organized  from  the  grassroots  up^a 
feature  which  enables  them  to  accommodate 
a  wide  dlveralty  of  competing  Interests  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  and  helps  to  keep 
elected  officials  responsive  to  State  and  local 
needs.  What  brings  the  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  State  and  local  party  uniu  to- 
gether ts  the  attempt,  every  4  years,  to  cap- 
ture the  Presidency.  It  is  the  role  of  the 
States  as  States  in  that  proceas  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  our  "national"  par- 
ties are  State-based.  And  this  structure  of 
Che  parties  reinforces  the  power  of  the  States 
as  members  of  the  Union. 

The  most  obvloiu  symbol  of  the  State 
orientation  of  the  major  parties  Is  the  na- 
tional convention.  Delegates  come  to  the 
conventions  as  representatives  of  their  States. 
and  voting  power  Is  allocated  In  proportion 
to  electoral  vote  strength.  Direct  election. 
of  course,  would  destroy  the  utility  of  hav- 
ing delegates  selected  or  votes  distributed 
in  this  manner.  There  would  be  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  the  States  as  such  to  be  rep- 
resented: delegates  would  most  likely  rep- 
resent mterest  groups.  But  without  the 
States  to  act  as  mediators  of  compromise, 
there  would  be  no  way  to  determine  before- 
hand what  groups  should  be  represented,  or 
In  what  proportion.  It  ts  doubtful,  indeed. 
whether  there  would  be  conventions  at  all 
under  direct  election.  The  logic  of  direct 
election  leads  inexorably  toward  presidential 
primaries,  perhaps  regional,  but  most  likely 
national  In  Bccq>e.  One  could  lnu^^lne  without 
much  difficulty  a  series  of  regional  primaries, 
and,  thereafter,  a  series  of  national  primaries 
preceding  the  first  election— ^to  which  must 
be  added  the  likelihood  of  a  run-off  election 
after  that. 

It  ts  apparent  that  the  role  of  the  States 
In  the  electoral  college  contributes  greatly 
to  national  xtabUity;  It  also  contributes 
greatly  to  the  cohesion  of  State  party  orga- 
nizations. Cohesion — or  the  lack  of  U — will 
depend  on  many  other  factors  as  well,  such 
as    the   strength    and    appeal    of  State   and 


National  party  leaders,  the  volatility  of  Issuea 
at  any  given  time,  and  the  strength  of  the 
exposition  party.  But  the  importance  of 
cohesion  in  State  party  organizations  is  ob- 
vious. In  moat  States,  most  of  the  time,  a 
single  party  organization  is  able  to  coordi- 
nate presidential,  gutwmatcrial.  senatorial, 
congressional,  and  other  campaigns,  and  can 
thus  act  as  a  mediator  among  the  conflicting 
alma  of  politicians  and  interest  groups  But 
once  the  States  <u  States  are  removed  front 
the  presidential  election  process,  a  strong 
Inducement  toward  State  party  cohesion  wiU 
also  be  removed  We  cannot  with  any  con- 
fidence predict  what  new  forma  party  orga- 
nization might  assume,  we  can  confidently 
predict,  however,  that  a  significant  restruc- 
turing of  Slate  and  hence  national  party  or- 
ganizations would  take  place.  That  restruc- 
turing. In  turn,  would  alter  In  imforeseen 
ways  the  power  of  the  States  to  carry  on 
political  business,  especially  In  relation  to 
the  National  Government.  We  simply  do  not 
know  with  any  precision  how  much  of  a 
Governor's  or  a  Senator's  or  a  Congressman's 
power  derives  from  hU  State's  role  in  the 
electoral  college.  We  may  be  certain,  how- 
ever, that  It  Is  often  considerable,  and  that 
Presldenu  are  influenced  by  It. 

But  for  the  electoml  college,  we  might 
have  bad  very  different  party  organizations; 
and  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  begin  all  over 
again,  we  might  well  wish  to  go  about  it 
differently.  But  we  are  now  living  In  1970 
and  we  are  carrying  on  political  business 
according  to  laws,  customs,  and  habits  which 
have  grown  up  around  the  attempt  to  carry 
a  majority  in  the  electoral  college.  An  alter- 
ation in  the  mode  of  presidential  election 
will  necessarily  affect  the  character  of  every 
InaUtutlon  related  to  the  Presidency.  Just 
as  it  will  affect  the  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions which  accompany  a  150-year-old  tra- 
dition. To  pretend  that  such  things  are  not 
relevant,  or  to  push  them  aside  for  "later" 
consideration,  or  to  say  that  they  must  be 
abolished  because  they  do  not  comport  with 
the  mathematical  abstractions  of  "one-man. 
one-vote."  Is  to  indxUge  a  naivete  that  bor- 
ders on  the  Irresponsible. 

The  electoral  college  asks.  In  effect.  "Who 
Is  Maine's  choice  for  President?",  "Who  is 
Kentucky's?",  "Who  Is  Texas'?",  "Nebraa- 
ka's?".  "California's?".  "Hawairs? ',  and  so 
on.  In  so  doing,  the  electoral  college  shores 
up  the  power  of  the  States  In  the  Union. 
The  commonly  voiced  argument  that  the 
Presidency  la  a  "national"  office  and  there- 
fore demands  a  "national"  constituency  Ig- 
nores a  most  Important  fact.  Por  the  term 
"national"  as  applied  to  the  United  States 
must  Include  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  our  Constitution,  a  Constitution  which 
established,  in  Mr.  Justice  Chase's  famous 
phrase  from  his  opinion  In  Texas  vs.  White. 
74  UB.  700  "an  indestructible  union  of  in- 
destructible states."  Some  have  lamented 
that  fact,  but  no  one  can  deny  Its  signifi- 
cance. Nor  can  any  proposal  to  reform  the 
presidential  elecuou  aj-stem  Ignore  that  fact 
without  damaging  the  entire  constitutional 
balance.  What  should  Xte  represented  In  the 
presidential  elections  are  not  only  everyday 
political,  social,  and  economic  Interests,  but 
that  paramount  interest  which  is  the  pre- 
oonditlon  for  the  effectuation  of  all  others: 
the  preeervaUon  of  those  insututlons  which 
axe  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
equality.  Chief  among  these,  surely.  Is  the 
federal  system. 

The  details  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
have  long  since  receded  Into  the  textbooks. 
but  the  substance  of  the  Pramers'  work  en- 
dures 300  years  later  In  the  structure  of  our 
governmental  Institutions.  The  key  compro- 
mise at  that  convention  was  the  creation  of 
the  federal  system  Itself.  This  was  not  simply 
a  compromise  between  large  and  small  States 
on  the  matter  of  representation.  It  was  a 
compromise  on  the  nature  of  the  Union,  on 
the  relationship  between  the  National  Gov- 
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ernment  as  a  whole  and  the  Sutes  as  a 
whole.  The  Senate,  with  equal  representation. 
was  to  represent  the  people  as  cl:izens  of 
Stateii.  The  House,  with  represemiiti'  u  pro- 
portioned to  population,  was  to  represent  the 
people  aa  citizens  of  the  Union.  The  blcam- 


ency  essentially  independent  from  that  of 
Congress  and  that  of  the  State*.  The  purpose 
of  an  independent  constituency  was  forth- 
rlgbtly  stated:  to  give  energy  to  the  execu- 
tive, to  avoid  that  disunity  and  frustration 
which    might    arise    if    the    President    were 


cral  structure  of  Congress,  however   was  not  Voverly  indebted  to  Congress  or  to  the  States 


3 
X 


the  only  result  of  this  great  compromise. 
The  /eAeral  principle  iros  incorporated  within 
the  Presidency  itself,  by  the  involvement  of 
the  States  In  the  presidential  election  process. 
The  result  Is  a  delicately  counterbalanced 
structure  which.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Blckel.  "cures  the  ineviuble  under- 
re presentation  of  the  large  States  In  Con- 
gress, while  at  the  same  time  requiring  a 
sectional  distribution  of  the  vote  that  elects 
the  President,  thus  making  possible  combi- 
nations that  also  give  advantage  to  the  small- 
er Stales.  This  is  Just  a  long  way  of  saying 
that  the  genius  of  the  present  system  Is  the 
genius  of  a  popular  democracy  organized  on 
the  federal  principle," 

The  proponenu  of  direct  election  may  reply 
that  they  bear  no  animus  against  the  federal 
system;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  support 
It  by  recommending  retention  of  State  equal- 
ity In  the  Senate.  State  equality  in  the 
Senate  is  certainly  a  strong  underpinning  of 
federalism,  but  with  the  great  powers  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President,  would  It  not  be 
foolish  to  rely  upon  the  Senate  alone  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  federal  system?  Certainly,  the 
Pramers  did  not  think  that  equaUty  of  rep- 
resentation In  the  Senate  would  be  siifll- 
ctent^wblch  Is  why  they  decided  to  give  the 
States  a  role  In  the  selection  of  Presidents. 
a  role  that  has  been  reinforced  by  our  fed- 
erally structured  political  parties. 

If  one  day.  someone  comes  forward  to  say 
that  It  la  surely  an  absurdity  to  give  New 
York  and  Hawaii  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate:  that  a  recent  computer  study  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  a  citizen  of 
New  York  is  disfranchised  33  times  relative 
to  a  citizen  of  Hawaii:  and  that.  In  so  Im- 
portant a  matter  as  the  passage  of  national 
legislation  this  Is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws — when  that  day 
comes,  what  argument  can  the  proponents 
of  direct  election  make  to  defend  State  equal- 
ity In  the  Senate? 

The  proponents  of  direct  election  must  be 
asked  how  they  proposed  to  defend  the  fed- 
eral system  In  principle.  It  Is  one  thing  for 
them  to  say  that  they  favor  the  retention  of 
the  federal  system;  it  Is  quite  another  for 
them  to  make  an  argument  for  federalism 
on  the  basts  of  the  logic  which  impelled  them 
to  propose  direct  election  in  the  first  place. 

The  federal  system  Is  an  explicit  departing 
from  the  doctrine  of  mere  numerical  major- 
ities, from  the  doctrine  of  "one-man.  one- 
vote."  If  no  departure  from  that  doctrine  is 
to  be  permitted  In  the  Presidency,  by  what 
reasoning  Is  It  to  be  defended  in  the  federal 
system?  Conversely,  if  It  is  to  tw  tolerated 
In  the  federal  system,  why  should  It  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  Presidency? 

i>irect  election  would  undermine  the 
separation  of  power* 

One  of  the  least  discussed  but  most  dan- 
gerous aspects  of  direct  election  Is  its  tend- 
ency to  undo  the  delicate  balance  among 
the  three  branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Proponents  of  direct  election  may 
argue  that  their  proposal  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  separation  of  powers,  but  we  have 
nothing  more  than  their  unsubstantiated  as- 
sertions that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Separation  of  powers  is  rightly  and  most 
commonly  thought  of  as  referring  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  functions  among  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  branches:  but  the 
manner  of  that  distribution  exists  in  part 
by  virtue  of  the  balance  which  was  struck 
between  the  States  as  a  whole  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  a  whole.  Among  the 
considerations  weighed  by  the  Pramers  In 
designing  the  Presidency  was  the  destrabUlty 
of  providing  the  President  with  a  constltu- 


for  his  election  or  reelection.  But  there  was 
an  equally  strong  desire  to  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident from  abu.^lng  the  great  powers  of  his 
office  This  latter  desire  was  carried  out. 
first,  by  involving  the  States  in  the  election 
process;  and.  second,  by  distributing  govern- 
mental powers  at  the  national  level,  chlefiy 
as  between  the  two  dominant  branches.  In 
practice,  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  has  some- 
times rested  with  the  White  HouiC.  some- 
times vrith  Congress,  and  sometimes — most 
frequently — somewhere  In-between,  The 
Constitution  is  content  to  remain  Oezlble  on 
this  point;  but  Its  fiexlblllty  Is  not  wholly 
subject  to  the  contingencies  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  balance  can  and  does  shift  bock 
and  iforth  without  adversely  affecting  the 
principle  of  separation. 

Under  direct  election,  there  Is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  the  entire  constitutional  bal- 
ance will  come  undone.  Por  there  U  more  to 
the  relationship  between  President  and  Con- 
gress than  the  formal  separation  of  powers 
on  paper  will  ever  reveal.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  members  of  political  parties. 
and  on  the  national  level  parties  derive  what 
unity  they  have  from  the  attempt  to  carry 
a  majority  in  the  electoral  college.  Insofar  as 
the  future  jnder  direct  election  can  be  fore- 
seen at  all,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a 
radical  reertructurlng  of  State  and  national 
party  organizations.  Just  as  It  is  difficult  to 
say  with  precision  how  much  of  a  State's 
power  derives  from  Its  role  in  presidential 
elections.  It  Is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
congressional  mfluence  with  the  Prealdent 
rests  on  the  fact  that  Senators  and  Congrea- 
men  occupy  poaltlons  of  Influence  within 
State  and  national  party  organizations.  Once 
the  States  as  States  are  excluded  from  the 
presidential  elecUon  process,  the  sutjsequent 
restructuring  of  State  and  national  party 
organizations  will  necessarily  affect  Members 
of  Congress  both  In  their  capacity  as  rep- 
resentatives of  their  States  and  in  their  in- 
dividual and  collective  relations  with  the 
President .  But  who  will  b«  affected,  and 
whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  cannot  be 
predicted  beforehand. 

It  Is  true  that,  even  under  direct  elec- 
tion, the  legislative  powers  of  Congress  would 
still  account  for  the  lion's  share  of  congres- 
sional influence;  but  the  contingencies  af- 
fecting the  use  of  those  poweni  would  be 
far  different  from  those  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar.  Congress  has  been  aocustomed 
to  deal  with  a  President  who  Is  In  part  de- 
pendent upon,  and  therefore  restrained  by, 
the  States.  A  President  who  Is  not  only  not 
dependent  upon  the  Sutes.  but  whose  polit- 
ical obligations  will  bear  no  predictable 
relation  to  extant  party  organizations,  may 
be  an  entirely  different  creature. 
Uirect  election  would  rodicolue  American 
pubJie  opinion 
The  central  political  goal  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  in  general  and  the  electoral  college  in 
particular  Is  the  creation  of  reaaonahle 
majorities,  that  Is.  of  majorities  which  will 
not  prey  upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  Con- 
stltuUon  and  the  electoral  college  seek  to 
accomplish  this  task  by  providing  aalutory 
Incentives  to  compromise — by  rewarding 
moderation  and  penalizing  extremism.  This 
process  requires  for  its  effectuation  a  blur- 
ring rather  than  an  accentuation  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  men.  The  genius  of  our  pres- 
ent method  of  election  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist precisely  In  its  ability  to  reveal  what 
men  have  In  common  and  to  conceal  what 
they  do  not. 

The  significance  of  tills  accompUshment 
should   not   be   underestimated.  Otvcn  the 


paj-amount  importance  of  the  Presidency  In 
political  affairs  generally  and  In  party  or- 
ganization in  particular,  the  compromises 
which  are  made  before,  during,  nnd  after  a 
presidential  campaign  tend  to  filter  down 
through  the  entire  political  system.  Thus.  In 
the  normal  course  of  events,  presidential 
campoilgns  have  a  moderating  Influence  <m 
the  character  of  American  public  opinion  as 
a  whole.  Indeed.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  our 
presidential  campaigns  are  drab,  uninter- 
esting affairs.  It  seldom  occurs  to  those  who 
make  that  comment  that  the  phenomenon  is 
more  a  virtue  than  a  vice  The  relatively  mild 
tone  of  presidential  campaigns  derives  from 
the  fact  that  both  major  parties  have  to 
make  essentially  the  same  compromises  be- 
cause the  electoral  coUege  forces  both  to 
campaign  In  all  or  most  of  the  States.  Bloat 
of  the  difficult  compromises  are  worked  out 
within  the  parties  before  election  campaigns. 
rather  than  between  the  parties  during  or 
after  election  campaigns.  And  the  major 
compromises  are  worked  out  at  the  State 
rather  than  the  national  level. 

The  fact  that  the  major  compromises  are 
worked  out  early,  within  parties,  and  at 
the  State  level  produces  a  number  of  salu- 
tary consequences:  (II  it  reduces  the  ntim- 
ber  of  compromises  which  have  to  be  made 
at  the  national  conventions,  and  makes  the 
Job  of  party  unification  eaaier;  (3)  it  leads 
to  moderaUon  In  platforms  and  candidates; 
13 »  It  discourages  ideological  rigidity  among 
all  Interest  groups;  and  i4)  It  contributes 
to  the  cohesion  of  Bute  party  organization* 
Under  direct  election.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  or  when  these  salutary  compromises 
would  be  worked  out.  It  does  not  suffice  to 
say  that  they  will  be  worked  out  wltHln  ex- 
tant party  organizations,  becaxiae  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  extant  party  organizations 
wlU  continue.  Once  the  States  as  SUtes  are 
removed  from  the  electoral  process,  an  in- 
terest group  would  face  Uttle  compulsion  to 
comprcwnlse  with  competing  groups  In  Its 
resident  State  In  fact.  It  might  be  penalised 
for  doing  BO.  Par  Greater  would  be  the  Incen- 
tive to  allne  with  slmiUr  interest  groups 
elsewhere,  who  would  be  imder  no  compul- 
sion to  compromise  within  their  States. 
There  would  thus  be  a  national  trend  away 
from  the  major  parties,  which  are  State- 
based,  toward  single  interest  splinter  par- 
Ues;  and  since  no  one  would  be  forced  to 
compromise  until  after  the  election,  there 
would  be  a  widespread  tendency  toward  ex- 
tremism. Compromises  would  ultimately 
have  to  be  made,  but  they  would  be  made 
only  at  the  last  minute:  and — because  each 
group  particlpaung  in  the  final  compromise 
would  have  been  encouraged  toward  extrem- 
ism beforehand — the  ultimate  resolution  of 
differences  would  be  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
The  oompromlaes.  In  short,  would  be  both 
hastily  contrived  and  Inherently  unstable. 
The  winning  coalition,  however  numerous, 
would  have  difficulty  governing. 
The  "Media  Mattert" 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  White  quite  rightly  tesU- 
fied  that  direct  election  would  change  the 
nature  of  our  presidential  campaigns.  He 
said: 

"Our  presidential  campaigns  right  now  are 
batanoed  in  each  party  to  bring  a  compro- 
mise, to  eliminate  the  extremes  of  both  sides, 
and  create  a  man  who  has  at  least  the  gift 
of  unifying  his  party  and  thereafter  the 
Nation 

"Once  you  go  to  the  plehiaclie  form  of  vote 
you  get  the  more  rotnanUc,  the  more  elo- 
quent and  the  more  extreme  poUtlclanB.  plus 
their  backs  and  TV  agents  polarising  the 
Nation  rather  than  bringing  It  together.  It 
Is  that  fundamental  erosion  of  the  U5.A. 
that  hCKTlfied  me." 

And  aa  Mi.  White  has  written: 

"If  states  are  abolished  as  voting  units. 
TV  becomes  absolutely  dominant.  Campaign 
strategy  changes  trum  dellcetely  assembling 
a  winning  coalman  of  States  and  becomes  a 
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media  effort  to  capttin  tbe  largect  share  of 
the  national  'Tot«  nuu^fcet '  Instead  of  oourt- 
Ing  regional  party  leader?  by  compromise, 
candidates  will  reply  on  media  masters.  Issues 
will  be  shaped  in  nauonal  TV  studios,  and 
the  heaviest  swat  will  go  to  the  candidate 
who  raises  the  most  money  to  buy  the  best 
time  and  most  'creauve'  TV  talent." 
Direct  election  would  undermine  moderate 
influence 

The  creation  or  a  reasonable  majority  In 
a  country  of  this  size  and  diversity  is  a  task 
of  enormous  ms^nltude  The  number  and 
variety  of  Interests  are  such  that  any  ma- 
jority mu5t  necessarily  be  a  coalition  of 
minoriUee.  each  of  which,  quite  naturmlly. 
tendf  to  prefer  it^  own  interest  to  those  of 
ocbers.  Tbe  peculiar  "maKlC  of  our  present 
system  is  precisely  that  It  forces  every  group 
to  see  the  sstlsfactlon  of  Its  own  Interest  as 
depending  in  Isrge  part  on  the  satisfaction 
of  other  inieresu.  But  tbe  majority  which 
menses  from  tbe  coftlitloa  of  esseuually  self- 
interested  minontlas  retains  tbe  character  of 
tu  pans,  which  is  to  say  that  a  majority  is 
only  temporsrll>  harmonious.  A  majority 
within  eiiber  major  party  is  constantly  in 
tenaioo.  with  the  result  that  a  party's  capac- 
ity to  command  the  allegiance  of  its  follow- 
ers— in  power  or  out — ti  constantly  being 
challenged-  A  ctmliuon  which  wins  at  one 
election  may  not  win  at  tbe  next — a  fact 
which  induces  party  leaders  and  Presidents  to 
seek  new  bases  of  support  and  to  be  wary 
or  alienating  any  signincant  group  presently 
loyal  to  their  party. 

Tbe  electorsl  college  says,  in  effect,  that 
so  long  as  Presidents  are  going  to  be  in- 
debted to  certain  Interests  (or  their  ejection 
or — what  may  be  m.ore  Important — for  their 
reelection,  tt  Is  better  to  have  those  interesu 
funncled  through  the  mediating  inHuence  of 
the  StAtes.  (a I  because  tbe  St&tes  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Federal  union  ought  properly  to 
be  represented  as  Sta.tes  in  the  Presidency: 
and  lb)  because  tbe  intereets  to  which  a 
President  will  be  indebted  will  thereby  be 
moderate  in  cbsjvcter.  Under  direct  election, 
neither  of  theee  conslderauons  are  deemed 
Important.  The  consequence  is  not  only  that 
tbe  power  of  the  States  will  be  diminished, 
but  that  Presidents  win  be  directly  influ- 
enced by  highly  ideologized  and  uncom- 
promising Interest  groups.  Under  direct  elec- 
tion, a  President  would  at  once  be  driven 
toward  demagogy  and  freed  from  the  salu- 
tBJ7  reetralnts  now  Imposed  by  the  States 
and  our  State-based  party  organisations.  We 
may  obtain  majorities  under  direct  election, 
but  will  we  be  abl«  to  live  with  them'* 

Direct  election  icould  eHdanger  minority 
righU 

So  successful  has  tbe  electoral  college  been 
that  mofii.  Americans  are  Inclined  to  forget 
that  they  are,  la  one  or  more  senses,  mem- 
bers of  s  minority — geographic,  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, eoclal.  or  economic.  Under  our  pres- 
ent system,  to  be  a  member  of  the  losing 
party  carries  no  long-term  UsbUlty:  It 
neither  Invites  invidious  dlscrtmlnatlon  nor 
endangers  the  security  of  one's  liberty.  We 
are  therefore  Inclined  to  think  of  "minori- 
ties" In  terms  of  othen.  as  those  proverbial 
"other  fellows"  Nonetheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  each  of  us  is  a  member  of  a 
potentially  vulnerable  minority.  What  la  true 
of  one  minority  wtu.  soon  or  Istc.  be  true 
of  every  other.  This  fsct.  ss  we  say.  baa  been 
ohecurvd  by  the  very  success  of  the  electoral 
college  In  putUng  together  widely  dUpersed 
and  virtually  aU-loclusive  pluralities  But  the 
aignlflrance  of  being  a  member  of  one  or 
more  minorities,  at  present  largely  obecured 
for  most,  might  be  much  greater  under  a 
different  system  of  election,  especially  di- 
rect election.  One's  fundamental  rights  may 
very  well  be  affected  by  whether  or  not  he 
is  a  member  of  the  winning  coalition. 

Tbe  power  of  all  minorities,  everywhere. 
of  whatever  Uhd.  oomes  from  the  skUl  with 


which  they  are  aLte  to  join  themselves  to 
other  mmorltlea.  It  Is  a  itrlng  of  such  mi- 
norities which  constitutes  a  majority  or  a 
winning  plurality.  A  minority  which  falls  to 
aline  itself  with  other  mlnonuea  is  a  mi- 
nority which  finds  Its  pollQcal  power  greatly 
dlmlnlsbed.  One  of  tbe  chief  virtues  of  the 
etactoral  college  Is  that  It  not  only  encour- 
oces  such  alliances,  but  virtually  requires 
them.  It  builds  moderate  majorities  while 
protecting  the  Interesu  of  all  minorities  that 
are  willing  to  compromise. 

Under  direct  election,  with  its  emphasis  on 
mere  numbers,  the  strength  of  most  so-called 
minorities — especially  those  which  lack  alg- 
nlfloant  numbers — would  likely  be  di- 
minished. Congressman  William  Clay  testified 
on  this  point: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  direct  popular 
vote  would  Inhibit  tbe  political  Influence  of 
minority  groups.  The  present  system  maxi- 
mizes the  importance  of  urban  regions  and 
especially  of  the  high  cohesion  minority 
groups.  The  black  vote  presently  and  poten- 
tially regutered— Is  more  effectively  applied 
within  the  two-party  system  which  has 
evolved  from  the  electoral  system.  And  I  am 
convinced— that  the  minority  vote  would 
likely  follow  a  separatlonlst  trend  without 
the  cohesive  influence  of  that  electoral 
system." 

The  price  extracted  by  the  electoral  college 
for  the  political  success  of  minorities  Is  com- 
promise. Anything  which  discourages  com- 
promise in  fact,  or  delays  It  In  time,  dlmln- 
Lshet  the  power  of  minorities  and  encourages 
extremism  accordingly.  Under  our  two-party 
system,  which  is  beld  together  by  the  elec- 
toral college,  those  minorities  which  are  not 
permanently  wedded  to  one  party  have  an 
opp.ortunity  to  switch  their  support  with 
msjclmum  effect:  for  the  loss  to  one  Is  com- 
pounded by  a  gain  for  the  other.  The  conse- 
quence U,  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Harry  V.  Jaffa. 
■that  each  major  party  is  under  an  Induce- 
ment to  be  hospitable  to  minorities  within 
the  oppoilng  party:  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
that  minorities  are  under  an  inducement  so 
as  to  moderate  their  demands  that  they  are 
negotiable  within  both  major  parties."  C'The 
Nature  and  Origin  of  the  American  Party 
System.  ■  In  KqualitSf  and  Liberty.  1965.  p.  7) 

The  multlpUcatloo  of  parties,  the  removal 
of  Che  States  from  the  electoral  process,  and 
the  other  inducement  toward  extremism  that 
would  result  from  direct  elecUon— all  these 
factors  would  dlminiab  the  power  of  minori- 
ties by  encouraging  them,  so  to  speak,  to 
price  themselves  out  of  the  political  market. 
Direct  election  tf>ould  be  an  invitation 
to  fraud 

One  of  the  most  calamitous  and  probable 
consequences  of  direct  popular  election  will 
be  the  Increased  incidence  of  election  fraud. 
At  present,  whenever  and  wherever  fraud  oc- 
curs. Its  impact  Is  limited  to  determining  the 
winner  of  a  State's  electoral  vote.  The  incen- 
tive to  steal  votes  Is  now  restricted  to  close 
contests  in  States  which  have  a  sufficiently 
large  electoral  vote  to  alter  tbe  final  results. 
Thus,  frsud  can  t>e  profitable  only  In  a  few 
States,  and  Is  seldom  capable  of  affecting  the 
national  outcome. 

In  bis  testimony  during  the  Judiciary 
Committee  bearings.  Mr.  Tbeodor*  White  de- 
scribed this  ilmlUtlon  on  tbe  impact  of 
fraud.  He  said: 

"Right  now  what  you  have  In  the  country 
Is  a  system  of  self-sealing  containers.  Again, 
I  speak  tbe  language  of  the  pres^  If  the 
crooks  In  Dlinols.  If  the  crooks  in  Cook 
County  are  going  to  steal  votes,  each  SUte 
has  built  up  some  sort  of  sntlbody  system,  so 
that  U  seals  the  theft,  the  stealing,  the  rig- 
ging of  elections.  There  are  certain  States  like 
Uinnesota,  or  Connecticut.  California,  Ore- 
gon, where  I  think  tbe  votes  are  counted 
with  scrupulotu  honesty.  But  If  the  margin 
is  going  to  be  as  thin  as  they  were  In  isao 
and  1968.  I  can  see  the  majority  of  honest 
States  crumbling  Just  Uka  that." 
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Under  direct  election,  a  premium  would  be 
placed  on  stealing  every  vote  In  every  pre- 
cinct la  every  State.  There  would  be  no 
mechanism  to  prevent  voting  iraud  from 
bavlag  a  direct  impact  on  the  choice  of  the 
President.  As  votes  are  tabulated  and  re- 
ported in  the  Eastern  Slates,  for  example, 
great  pressure  will  develop  in  Wcatem  States 
to  get  every  possible  vote— even  for  a  candi- 
date who  has  no  chance  of  winning — Iti  order 
to  offset  early  election  returns  from  the  East. 

Mr.  White  cautioned : 

"There  Is  an  almost  unprecedented  chaos 
that  comes  in  the  system  where  the  change 
of  one  or  two  votes  per  precinct  can  twitch 
the  national  election  of  the  United  States. 

'Now  we  have  180.000  voting  boxes  in  the 
precincts  in  the  United  States,  and  if  by  10 
or  II  o'clock  it  Is  going  to  t>e  as  close  as  1960 
and  1968.  I  hesitate  to  think  of  what  Is  gotog 
to  happen  In  the  Western  precinct  boxes  and 
some  of  the  Southern  precinct  boxes." 

In  tbe  case  of  a  close  popular  election, 
such  as  In  I960  and  1968.  the  determination 
of  the  presidential  candidates  and  their  ar- 
dent supporters  to  win  will  place  great  temp- 
tatlons  before  every  election  official  in  the 
country.  Those  who  control  the  polling 
places,  whether  they  are  State  or  Federal  offi- 
cials, may  succumb  to  the  pressure  to  obtain 
the  largest  popular  vote  margin  for  their 
favorite  candidate. 

Recalling  the  partisan  nature  of  the  de- 
Uberatlona  of  the  National  Election  Commis- 
sion established  to  resolve  the  Hsyes-Tllden 
controversy  of  1876,  Professor  Blckel  told  the 
Judiciary  Committee: 

"It  seems  to  me  Inevitable  If  you  go  to 
the  popular  election  system  to  set  up.  not 
only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  on  a  permanent 
basis,  national  vote-oountlng,  and  I  for 
one  .  .  .  am  not  at  all  that  happy  about  cen- 
tral vote-counting.  Honest  men.  when  cen- 
trally In  charge  of  a  computer  in  Washing- 
ton may  be  even  more  tempted  than  horest 
men  In  this  or  that  county  in  the  western 
port  of  the  country  or  In  the  eiutern  part 
of  the  country." 

Mr.  White  dramatically  described  what 
might  occur  on  election  night  under  direct 
elections: 

"I  wonder  whether  you  can  Imagine  what 
the  scenario  of  election  night  might  be  with 
the  entire  Nation  hanging  awake  for  the 
retiums  if  we  had  another  election  as  close 
as  1900  or  1968  with  no  one  knowing  what 
was  happening. 

"You  all  remember  how  In  1960  when 
the  Connecticut  vote  was  coming  in  strong 
for  John  F.  Kennedy.  Elsenhower  took  to 
tbe  air  to  plead  with  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia to  get  out  there  and  vote.  Connecticut 
closes  3  hours  earlier  than  California;  I 
think  about  8  hours  earlier  than  Hawaii. 
Once  those  eastern  votes  start  piling  up  from 
the  big  cities  one  way  or  another,  the  pres- 
sure, the  urge  to—and  If  It  is  a  close  elec- 
tion— you  can't  steal  a  real  election,  a  real 
majority,  but  if  tt  is  a  close  election,  that 
election  night  would  be  an  Invitation  to 
have  militia  out  guarding  tbe  ballot  boxes 
the  next  morning." 

The  llkeUbood  of  an  Increase  In  minor 
party  presidential  candidacies  and  tbe  prob- 
ability, therefore,  that  a  runoff  will  become 
a  common  occurrence  under  direct  election, 
make  even  more  likely  the  prospect  of  elec- 
tion frsud.  The  encouragement  which  di- 
rect popular  election  would  give  to  fraud 
could  very  well  turn  American  presidential 
elections  Into  nightmares  of  charges  and 
countercharges,  of  chaos  and  crisis.  Dtiring 
the  days  following  a  presidential  election, 
the  determination  of  a  winner  could  become 
the  regular  and  expected  focus  of  political 
turmoil. 

Direct  election  icould  encourage  challenges 
and  recounts 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  our  na- 
tional stability  under  direct  election  would 
be  the  probability  of  contested  electlozu.  A 
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contested  election  under  any  system  Is  cer- 
tainly dangerous.  But  as  Ernest  Brown,  Lang- 
dell  Professor  of  Law  at  Usrvard,  testified, 
under  direct  election  "the  mere  fact  of  con- 
test Is  a  disaster." 

Under  the  present  system,  the  popular  vote 
in  most  SMtes  most  of  the  time  Is  insulated 
against  cbaMenge  and  recount.  Only  ex- 
tremely close  and  bitter  contesU  In  certalr. 
strategic  States  would  ever  tempt  one  of  the 
major  parties  to  call  for  a  recount.  Under 
direct  election,  however,  the  popular  vote  in 
every  State  would  be  open  to  the  perpetual 
threat  of  challenge.  Whether  a  candidate 
wins  or  loses  a  SUte  by  a  Urge  or  small  mar- 
gin of  votes,  recounted  votes  In  that  State 
under  direct  election  could  still  affect  the  na- 
tional result.  As  Professor  Brown  explained: 
"Close  elections  lead  to  contest.  And  with 
direct  election,  the  contest  would  be  na- 
tionwide. Every  ballot  box,  every  voting  ma- 
chine, would  be  subject  to  contest." 

He  went  on  to  lUustrate  how  naUonaUy 
contested  elections  would  develop  under  di- 
rect election: 

If  one  candidate  contests  a  certain  area, 
his  opponent,  to  protect  himself,  warns  of  a 
contest  where  he  thinks  something  might 
have  been  adverse  to  blm.  And  in  a  little 
while  the  whole  electorate  Is  involved. 

The  uncertainties  surrounding  a  recount  to 
determine  the  outcome  of  a  close  presiden- 
tial election  could  paralyze  our  Nstiou.  Even 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  a  sizable  recount 
would  be  duugeroxis  enough,  but  If  legal  ques- 
tions oanceming  voter  qualifications  and  oth- 
er matters  were  to  be  raised,  as  they  surely 
would  be,  the  period  of  the  recount  would 
be  nothing  short  of  chaotic 

To  Theodore  H.  WhlU.  the  spectre  of  the 
recount  under  direct  election  Is  a  "night- 
mare." He  put  It  this  way: 

"I  do  not  think  direct  election  would  have 
worked.  It  would  have  failed  us  twice  In  the 
last  election.  In  tbe  I960  election — I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  full  story— Mr. 
Nixon  q>ent  several  hours  wandering  whether 
be  should  challenge  or  not,  and  they  began  to 
examine  the  laws  of  the  various  States.  You 
could  not  have  a  recount  In  Missouri  until 
some  time  In  early  spring.  The  laws  as  to  re- 
oounts  were  different  everywhere.  It  Is  a 
nightmare  to  me  that  we  should  live  through 
1900  and  1968  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment." 

Prof.  Charles  Black  explained  to  the  oom- 
mlttee  bow  he  felt  the  professional  politicians 
woxild  call  for  recounts  under  direct  election 
in  close  contests: 

"It  would  become  the  duty  of  the  man- 
ager of  anybody's  campaign  that  might  be 
advantaged  by  a  recount  to  search  very  care- 
fully in  good  faith  for  fraud.  Irregularity. 
and  the  aort  of  technical  objections  to  vot- 
ing that  you  refer  to.  so  that  even  without 
those  willful  obstruction  elements,  I  should 
think  that  In  a  close  election.  It  would  be 
almost  inevitable  that  the  vote  everywhere 
would  be  scrutinized  and  contested,  and 
every  possible  irregularity  sought  after, 
wher«as.  under  the  present  system.  It  usually 
does  not  matter  and  people  Just  do  not 
bother  with  it." 

Mr.  Richard  Ooodwln  outlined  to  the  com- 
mittee his  thoughts  on  tbe  recount  problem 
under  direct  election : 

"ElimlnaUng  the  electoral  college  can,  as 
many  have  pointed  out,  transform  the  fre- 
quent and  Inevitable  charges  of  election  Ir- 
regularity and  ft^ud  into  demands  (or  a  na- 
tionwide recount.  Since  voting  la  now  by 
State  those  charges  are  made  with  passion 
and  they  are  allowed  to  lapse  because  even 
a  change  In  a  particular  State  would  rarely 
affect  tbe  national  electorate  result.  How- 
ever, if  only  the  popular  vote  counted,  then 
a  recount  in  a  few  States  could  change  the 
result.  After  all,  two  of  our  last  three  Preal- 
dents  had  popular  vote  margins  smaller  than 
S  percent  of  tbe  vote  in  the  State  of  Ullnola 


alone.  In  such  a  situation  there  would  be 
Incentive  to  pursue  reasonable  charges  of 
Irregularity  and  fraud.  Counter  charges 
would  be  inevitable.  And  If  there  was  any 
substance  to  the  allegations  a  naUonwIde 
recount  would  not  be  merely  likely  but  in- 
evitable. Such  a  protest  could  continue  for 
months.  In  election  commissions  and  in  tbe 
courts,  while  the  country  waited  to  find  out 
who  had  been  elected." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
Bystem  protects  the  Nation  from  the  paralysis 
of  recounts.  Professor  Brown  characterized 
the  protection  this  way: 

"The  present  system  insulates  the  States. 
When  the  vote  Is  counted  by  the  States,  tboae 
lines  Insulate  the  area  of  contest  and  keep 
It  local,  and  they  insulate  the  significance 
of  the  contest." 

Professor  Black  also  teatifled  at  length  on 
tbe  protections  which  the  present  system 
offers  against  the  poaslbUlty  of  recounta  and 
contests.  He  said: 

"We  have  now  a  compartmentallzatlon  of 
the  recount  problem,  like  the  comparunen- 
tallzatlon  of  a  ship.  If  it  springs  a  leak  in 
one  part,  chat  part  Is  sealed  off  from  tbe 
others.  The  recount  problem  Is  an  infrequent 
Incident,  because  very  often  the  State  in 
which  fraud  U  charged  or  error  is  charged 
will  be  one  which,  on  InspecUon  of  the  elec- 
toral  totals,  does  not   matter   anyway." 

It  is  clear  that  recounts  will  be  a  dis- 
astrous problem  for  the  United  States  should 
direct  election  of  the  President  become  law. 
Too  many  thoughtful  experts  have  men- 
tioned the  recount  problem  for  it  to  be  only 
the  Idle  speculation  of  those  who  would  op- 
pose direct  election  for  political  reasons.  We 
believe  the  political  stahUlty  of  this  Nation 
la  the  Issue  at  stake;  the  Senate,  before  vot- 
ing on  the  direct  election  proposal,  should 
try  to  Imagine  this  Nation,  gripped  by  con- 
troversy, having  to  undergo  a  national  re- 
count every  ume  there  la  a  close  elecuon. 
Direct  election  would  necessitate  Federai 
control  of  elections 

There  Is  no  question  that  rigid  uniformity 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  If  the  one-man,  one-vot*  role 
is  to  be  truly  Implemented.  If  the  President 
Is  to  be  popularly  elected  In  a  nationwide 
election.  State  boundaries  and  Juriadletlons 
will  become  inconvenlenoes.  All  States  would, 
of  necessity,  have  to  coaiform  their  election 
laws  to  a  single  Federal  standard. 

Serious  questions  must  be  raised  concern- 
ing the  new  election  machinery  and  stand- 
ards which  must  be  created  in  order  to  have 
a  smoothly-run  national  plebiscite 

Federal  laws  or  guidelines  would  have  to 
be  enacted  to  regulate,  among  other  things. 
the  eligibility  of  parties  and  candidates;  the 
counting  of  ballots  and  the  declaration  of 
the  winner;  the  validating  and  counting  of 
at»enie«  baUots;  the  penalties  and  prohibi- 
tions applicable  to  elections;  the  rules  oon- 
eemlng  recounts;  the  forum  for  the  consid- 
eration of  contested  elections;  the  registra- 
tion deadlines  and  a  host  of  related  matters 
now  covered  by  State  laws.  Indeed,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  envision  a  Federal  Election  Board 
charged  with  total  responsibility  for  running 
the  election  down  to  and  Including  the  staff- 
ing of  180.000  polling  places 

Beyond  the  question  of  enacting  Federal 
election  legislation,  the  matter  of  flnancLal 
responslblUty  for  the  plebiscite  roust  be  con- 
sidered. At  present  each  State  bean  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  running  elections.  If.  howerer. 
all  other  administrative  aspects  of  the  elec- 
uon are  to  t>e  assumed  by  the  NaUonal  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems  logical  that  the  financial 
burden  must  also  reside  In  Washington. 

The  mearUng  of  such  fundamental  shifts 
In  election  responsibility  must  be  considered 
when  analyzing  the  merits  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal.  These  are  not  simply  admin- 
istrative matters  which  can  be  brushed  aside 
for  later  coxislderation. 
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ELXCTOR&L  COUXCX 

Direct  election  would  create  some  dramatic 
problems  and  bring  some  fundamental 
changes  to  our  electoral  process.  Those  have 
been  discussed  In  detail  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  report.  Before  concluding  this 
analysis  of  S.J.  Res.  I.  It  U  necessary  to  look 
at  a  few  of  the  specious  arguments  made  by 
the  majority  couoeming  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Most  of  these  take  the  form  of  "what 
might  have  happened  «•■•*' 

The   "faithless  elector" 

The  -'faithless  elector"  argument  holds 
that  electors  may  violate  tbe  implied  pledges 
which  bind  tbem  to  vote  for  the  most  popu- 
lar candidate  In  their  State. 

It  Is  true  that  electors  are  frequently  not 
bound  by  State  law  to  vote  for  the  winner 
of  a  popular  plurality  in  their  SUt«s.  and  tt 
has  been  argued  that  Federal  legislation 
would  be  powerless  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  custom,  self-interest,  and  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  have  combined  to 
do  what  the  law  has  failed  to  require  The 
consequence  Is  that  electors,  save  for  some 
symbolic  purpose  <as  in  1968),  hardly  ever 
violate  their  pledges.  The  record  on  this 
point  is  unmistakable  in  its  impucsnons. 
out  of  more  than  16.000  electoral  votes  which 
have  been  cast,  electors  have  violated  their 
pledges  only  six  or  seven  times.  In  no  case 
did  tbe  electors'  chicanery  ever  threaten  to 
alter  tbe  outcome  of  an  election.  StiU.  the 
freedom  of  electors  does  lend  itself  to  mis- 
chief. That  potential  mischief,  however,  can 
be  easily  remedied  without  abolishing  the 
electoral  system  altogether.  Either  the  office 
of  elector  can  be  abolished,  or  tbe  electors' 
pledge  made  binding  by  constitutional 
amendment.  But  to  abolish  tbe  electoral  vote 
system  twcause  of  potentially  faithJeas  elec- 
tors la  a  clas&lc  case  of  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water. 

•A  Shift  of  Only  So  Many  Votes  . . 

Among  the  most  frequently  beard  argu- 
ments against  the  electoral  system  is  that 
which  holds  that  a  shift  of  only  x  thousand 
votes  In  y  number  of  States  would  have 
caused  tbe  winner  of  tbe  popular  vote  to  loee 
the  electorul  vote.  Of  all  the  specious  argu- 
ments, this  is  perhaps  the  moet  specious.  One 
is  of  course  free  to  surmise,  after  election  sta- 
tistics are  tabulated,  that  the  shift  of  a  few 
votes  here  or  a  few  votes  there  might  have 
changed  the  outcome.  That,  however.  Is  true 
of  election  statlstiOB  generally  and  bears  no 
special  relation  to  tbe  electoral  college  What 
gives  this  specious  argument  the  favor  it 
would  not  otherwise  enjoy  is  the  theoretical 
possibility  vinder  tbe  electoral  college  of  hav- 
ing a  popular  vote  winner  who  Is  an  electoral 
vote  loser.  In  order  for  such  to  ha{^;>en — and 
It  never  has — a  precise  number  of  votes  must 
shift  in  spedfled  States:  otherwise,  the  shift 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  outcome. 

The  clinker  in  the  argument,  of  ooutm.  is 
that  these  shifts,  so  horrible  to  Imagine  in 
retrospect,  never  in  point  of  fact  take  place. 
The  shifting  that  critlca  of  the  electoral  sys- 
tem are  always  ta.lklng  about  exists  nowhere 
but  in  their  own  retroepactlTC  ImaglnaUons. 
It  Is  &hif  Ung  which  might  have  takan  place- 
mathematically  q>e*klng>— but  vfalch  never 
occurs  In  fact.  As  to  why  such  shiTU  do  not 
take  place,  the  critics  have  never  provided  an 
answer. 
"If  We  Had  Had  Direct  Election  Bocfc  in  .  .  " 

Critics  of  the  electoral  college  frequently 
attempt  to  apply  electoral  reform  plans  to 
prior  election  statistics  In  the  effort  to  see 
whether  a  different  result  would  have  ob- 
tained. Although  well-lntentloned.  this  at- 
tempt Is  essentially  futile,  for  It  ts  simply 
Impossible  to  say  what  the  outootne  of  a  prior 
election  might  have  been  under  a  dlffarent 
system.  The  siae  of  the  vote.  Its  distribution. 
the  candidates,  even  the  caating  oX  the  Is- 
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all  tbe  decisively  importAUt  electoral 
phenomeiiA~-&re  priinarUy  the  produces  of 
the  particular  election  sy»t«m  in  which  they 
occur.  Hence  any  effort  to  say  that,  in  >uch- 
aod-such  a  year,  the  outcome  under  direct 
eiecuon  might  have  been  different  is  only  a 
playful  speculauve  exerctse;  but  it  Is  not  tn 
any  sense  ao  argument  against  the  existing 
s  VST  em 

The  11  largest  States' 

A  commonly  heard  indictment  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  one  which  the  majority  report 
embraces.  Is  that  the  11  largest  States  (plus 
another  small  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) would  suffice  to  carry  a  candidate 
into  office.  The  conclusion  one  is  supposed 
to  draw  from  this  argument  Is  that  the  11 
largest  states  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  the  other  30.  But  what  those  who 
use  this  essentially  emotional  argument  al- 
ways conveniently  forget  to  add  Is  that  the 
rery  comipromlses  which  enable  a  candidate 
to  carrr  the  11  largest  Sutes  also  enable  him 
to  carry  many  others  as  well.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  no  candidate  has  even  won  with 
anything  like  11  States.  In  point  of  fact, 
only  one  President  in  this  century  (John  P. 
Kennedy!  was  ever  elected  with  teas  than 
a  mafority  of  the  States  supporting  hlm. 
That  exception  excluded,  no  one  in  this  cen- 
tury has  ever  won  with  less  than  39  States, 
and  the  average  number  carried  by  the  win- 
ner has  been  nearly  37. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proponents  of 
direct  election  who  fault  the  present  system 
for  giving  undue  weight  to  the  large  States, 
conveniently  Ignore  the  fact  that  under  their 
scheme,  the  popular  votes  In  only  nine 
States — as  shown  in  Appendix  B — could  con- 
trol the  election. 

VI.   TBX    WsUJiCX    FHXNOSCKNON 

Assaults  against  the  electoral  college  seem 
to  escalate  in  number  and  Intensity  dur- 
ing or  Just  after  nlp>and-tuck  election  cam- 
paigns, or  In  yearv  when  a  third  party  can- 
didate has  made  inroads  into  traditional 
major-party  areas  Most  commonly,  the  hue 
and  cry  for  reform  comes  from  the  ranks  of 
the  party  which  has  Just  lost  or  fearv  It  Ls 
about  to  lose  the  White  House,  or  from  that 
party  which  Is  most  adversely  affected  by 
the  third-party  movement.  One  of  the  rally- 
ing cries  of  this  particular  brand  of  assault 
mav  be  stated  In  two  words:  "Oeorge  Wal- 
lace" 

We  believe  that  opinion  about  Oovemor 
Wallace  Is.  or  should  be.  irrelevant  to  the 
discussion  of  electoral  reform.  It  Is  Inevi- 
table and  natural  that  we  should  speculate 
as  to  what  his  iK>Iltlcal  power  might  be  under 
one  electoral  system  as  opposed  to  another: 
but  such  speculation  should  be  confined  to 
Its  proper  place — to  political  gatherings,  to 
the  classroom,  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
Journals  of  opinion,  or  wherever  such  things 
are  discussed.  It  has  no  place  In  a  senatorial 
debate  when  the  subject  tn  Issue  la  ■  con- 
stitutional amendment.  We  take  the  strong- 
est possible  exception  to  the  unwarranted 
Intnulon  of  personality  Into  s  debate  which 
concerns  the  highest  matters  of  state  and 
which,  therefore.  Imposes  upon  us  the  obli- 
gation to  remove,  as  far  an  we  are  able,  those 
emotional  considerations  which  might  un- 
duly affect  our  deliberations  The  Importance 
of  deciding  what  kind  of  electoral  system  we 
shall  have  Is  obscured  by  the  passions  which 
itre  inevitably  excited  by  the  considerations 
of  particular  personalities.  To  encourage 
those  passions  Is  to  render  a  disservice  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  American  people.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  be  with  us  long 
after  Governor  Wallace  has  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  History  La  replete  with  examples  of 
the  danger  of  altering  fundamental  taw  In 
order  to  accomplish  some  Immediate  politi- 
cal purpose. 

Since,  however,  the  majority  report  raised 


'See  Appendix  B. 


the  Wallace  cry,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
reply-  We  submit  that  the  electoral  college, 
far  from  malting  it  possible  for  Governor 
Wallace  to  precipitate  a  constltuUonal  crisis, 
in  point  of  fact  has  prevented  Just  such  a 
crisis  from  taking  place. 

The  majority  report  refers  to  the  Wallace 
movement  as  "the  most  powerful  third-party 
bid  since  1934."  But  the  inunedlate  and  ob- 
vious queetlon  is:  What  happened  to  "Che 
most  powerful  third-party  bid  since  1034"? 
And  the  immediate  and  obvious  answer  must 
come  forth:  the  same  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  etery  third-party  movement  in 
American  history — nothing. 

The  decisive  question  ts  not  what  the 
Wallace  movement  intended  In  the  past,  or 
what  It  Intends  for  the  future.  The  decisive 
question,  rather,  is.  What  actually  hap- 
pened? What  actually  happened  was  that, 
in  spue  of  Governor  Wallace's  intentions, 
his  presidential  effort  was  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sectional  base  tt  was  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sectional  base  precisely 
because  the  electoral  college  requires  that  a 
successful  presidential  campaigtt  be  con- 
ducted in  all  or  moet  of  the  States,  which 
requires,  in  turn,  that  a  candidate  make  a 
broadly  based  appeal  to  the  voters.  Moreover. 
because  of  the  strong  two-party  structure. 
many  would-be  Wallace  supporters  outside 
the  South — and  even  many  within  the 
South — were  induced  to  cast  their  ballots 
for  one  of  the  major  party  candidates. 

It  wUI  be  replied  that  the  Wallace  "prob- 
lem" \s  not  so  much  that  of  bti  winning  as 
that  of  his  being  In  a  position  to  affect  the 
outcome  In  the  event  no  one  obtains  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote.  A  number  of 
comments  are  In  order :  ( 1 )  Third-party 
movements  are  not  created  by  the  electoral 
college.  They  are  the  prod'ict  of  s  discontent 
which  asserts,  in  effect,  that  the  major 
parties  have  abandoned  a  certain  s^ment 
of  the  voters.  Third  parties  sometimes  have 
a  harmful  infiuenoe  on  the  major  parties. 
sometimes  a  salutary  inBueoce:  but  there  Is 
no  way.  >o  long  as  we  ore  a  democracy,  to 
prevent  third  parties  altogether.  The  crucial 
question  Is  not  whether  there  shall  be  third 
parties,  but  what  actually  happens  to  them. 
(3)  Despite  third-party  movements,  not 
olnce  1834  has  anyone  foiled  to  obtain  an 
electoral  majority.  In  fact,  the  failure  of  that 
year  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  party 
and  convention  system  we  have  today,  which 
makes  tt  highly  unlikely  that  a  major  party 
candidate  will  ever  fall  to  garner  an  electoral 
majority.  (3i  Means  exist  to  diminish  "un- 
scrupulous" bargaining  other  than  by  taking 
the  radical  step  of  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  altogether.  Moreover,  those  who  are 
concerned  about  "deals"  among  electors  or 
In  the  House  of  Reprvsentatlves,  might  do 
welt  to  ponder  the  "deals"  which  would  have 
to  be  made  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
between  the  first  election  and  the  runoff. 

Since  the  majority  report  ventures  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  Governor  Wallace  might  do 
In  the  future  under  the  electoral  college,  we 
are  Invited  to  speculate  on  what  he  or  others 
might  do  under  direct  election.  Under  direct 
election  as  we  indicated  earlier,  there  Is  ab- 
solutely no  Incentive  for  a  candidate  to 
moderate  his  views  or  to  seek  broad  geo- 
grophlcal  support.  Nor  is  there  any  Incentive 
for  a  voter  who  is  attracted  by  a  third  party 
candidate  to  cast  his  ballot  for  what  ts  now 
called  a  "major"  party  candidate.  Under  the 
circumstances,  a  candidate  would  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  playing 
to  deep-rooted  fears  and  prejudices.  Given 
the  nature  of  the  passions  which  are  loosed 
in  our  time,  on  both  the  right  and  the  left, 
and  on  a  growing  number  of  Issues,  it  would 
not  b«  at  all  surprtstng  for  a  splinter  puty 
candidate  to  out-poU  one  of  the  so-called 
"major  party"  candidates— especially  since 
the  "major"  parties  as  we  now  know  them 
wUl  probably  cease  to  exist  under  direct 
election. 


Those  who  fear  George  Wallace,  In  abort, 
will  find  more  fertile  ground  to  plow  In  dl> 
rect  election  than  they  will  In  the  electoral 
college. 

vn.  SUMUABV  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  current  debate  over  electoral  reform 
has  been  unduly  restricted  by  a  myopic  con- 
stitutional perspective.  In  this  report,  we 
have  discussed  the  ultimate  causes  of  that 
unfortunate  shortslKhtednesa:  on  the  one 
hand,  a  well-me^nt  but  dangerously  naive 
attempt  to  apply  the  logic  of  the  "one-man, 
one-vole"  decisions  to  presldenual  elections, 
regardless  of  the  consequences;  and.  on  the 
other,  an  understandable  but  unfounded  fear 
that  something  might  go  wrong  at  some  fu- 
ture election  Since  in  matters  of  constitu- 
tional reform  perspective  Is  everything,  we 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  "one-man, 
one-vote"  can  be  bought  only  at  the  price 
of  constitutional  destruction  and  that  the 
fears  animating  opponents  of  the  electoral 
college  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

We  have  attempted  to  re^ure  a  proper 
perspective  by  discussing  elect<)ral  reform 
and  the  Prealdency  In  relation  to  the  consU- 
tutlonal  and  pollUcal  structure  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  ts  only  Id  the  light  of 
that  perspective  that  the  proposal  for  direct 
election  can  be  understood  as  on  unneoea- 
sary  and  dangerous  undertaking.  It  Is  un- 
necessary because  the  major  objections  to 
the  present  syvtem  can  be  accommodated 
without  lU  wholesale  destruction;  It  Is  dan- 
gerous If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
cannot  predict  with  any  confidence  what  the 
character  s^nd  structure  of  American  politics 
will  be  like  under  It.  Indeed,  the  matten  left 
untouched  by  the  proponents  of  direct  elec- 
tion convince  us  that  they  are  themselves 
rather  unsure  of  the  future  under  their  own 
proposal.  Unless  and  until  they  come  forward 
with  firmer  assurances  about  crucial  aspects 
of  their  proposal,  constitutional  duty  re- 
quires us  to  oppoee  their  recommendation  In 
the  strangest  possible  terms. 

We  do  not  Intend,  however,  to  rest  our 
case  solely  on  the  ground  of  unforeseeable 
consequences.  It  Is  true  that  much  of  the 
future  under  direct  election  Is  murky  and 
tinpredlctable;  but  there  Is  much,  also,  that 
Is  nor  murky,  and  what  we  can  see  seems  to 
us  perilous  In  the  extreme.  The  electoral  col- 
lege Is  so  Intimately  Involved  with  the  two- 
party  system,  federalism,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  that  we  do  not  see  how  these 
institutional  arrangements  can  possibly  sur- 
vive under  direct  election  In  the  long-run. 
Nor  do  we  see  how  It  will  be  possible,  once 
the  logic  of  direct  election  ts  accepted,  to 
defend  them  tn  principle.  The  burden  of 
proof.  It  seems  to  us,  ts  properly  upon  the 
proponents  of  direct  election  We  have  Doade 
what  we  believe  to  be  compelling  ai^uments 
against  direct  election  Let  the  proponents 
now  come  forward  to  answer  them.  Let  them 
now  take  up  the  burden  they  so  long  ago 
sought  to  thrust  upon  the  opposition.  But 
let  them  come  forward  with  something  more 
than  p&salonate  appeals  and  hopeful  assur- 
ances Let  them  come  forward  with  sound 
arguments  and  hard  facts. 

The  electoral  college  may  have  Its  faults, 
but  Its  true  slna  of  commlsBlon  and  omis- 
sion are  not  always  apparent  In  the  various 
and  passionate  bills  of  Indictment  wbloh 
have  traditionally  been  raised  against  It.  For 
nearly  a  century -and -a -half  the  electoral  col* 
lege  has  been  condemned  as  the  "tool"  of 
every  Imaginable  interest.  Conservatives  havv 
attacked  tt  for  producing  liberal  E^restdents; 
liberals  have  ottacked  tt  for  producing  con- 
servative Presidents.  Republicans  have  said 
that  It  favors  Democrats:  Democrats  have 
■aid  that  It  favors  Republicans.  Northerner* 
have  accused  It  of  aiding  the  South:  South- 
erners have  accused  It  of  aiding  the  North. 
Eaatemers  have  deplored  an  alleged  advan- 
tage It  gives  to  the  West:  Westerners  have 
deplored  an  alleged  advantage  tt  gives  to  the 
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East.  City  dwellers  have  lamented  that  It 
exaggerates  the  Influence  of  rural  folk;  rural 
Inhabitants  have  lamented  that  It  exagger- 
ates the  influence  of  city  dwellers.  Citizens 
of  small  States  have  argued  that  it  is  con- 
trolled by  large  States;  oltlxens  of  large  States 
have  argued  that  it  gives  undue  weight  to 
the  small  States. 

This  list  might  be  expanded  to  encompass 
almost  every  political,  sectional,  economic, 
and  social  interest  In  the  Nation.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  electoral  college  has  been  criti- 
cised so  variously  is  more  significant  than  the 
fact  that  It  has  been  criticized  so  persistent- 
ly. The  confusion  among  the  critics  suggests. 
at  the  very  least,  that  there  Ls  more  to  the 
electoral  college  than  meets  the  eye  of  the 
discontented.  For  the  contradictory  char- 
acter of  the  crltlclams  is  the  moet  potent 
proof  one  might  adduce  to  demonstate  that 
the  electoral  college  ts  not  now,  and  has  never 
been,  the  "tool"  of  any  narrow  political,  sec- 
tional, economic,  or  social  Interest.  Tet,  to 
take  the  more  ardent  critics  at  their  word, 
one  might  well  wonder  how  the  Republic  has 
managed  to  survive  all  these  years. 

Yet,  survive  It  does,  and  with  it.  an  al- 
legedly antiquated  electoral  syst-em.  After 
everything  has  been  said  about  the  electoral 
college,  after  the  last  indictment  Is  in — and 
perhaps  even  after  the  computers  have  had 
their  day^the  fact  remains  that  the  etce- 
tera] college  has  provided  us  with  an  ex- 
traordlnar)'  number  of  distinguished  Chief 
Executives  who  have  entered  office  after  a 
solid  demonstration  of  public  support  and 
have  governed  the  Nation  honorably  and 
well.  It  has  given  us  men  who.  by  and  large, 
have  been  free  from  the  corrupting  influence 
of  faction  precisely  because  their  method  of 
election  forces  them  to  understand  the  pub- 
lic good  as  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  Interests  of  their  friends  It  has  given 
us  Presidents  who  have  been  for  the  most 
port  Independent  of  Congress  and  the  States, 
but  well  aware  of  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  both.  In  short,  the  electoral  college. 
In  conjunction  with  the  party  system  which 
grew  up  m  response  to  it,  now  produces  by 
more  democratic  means  the  very  task  that 
the  Pramers  thought  should  be  aocompllshed 
by  a  select  body  of  enlightened  men;  an 
energetic  and  independent  and  yet  respon- 
sible and  limited  Chief  Executive.  Thui.  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  electoral  college 
is  antiquated  or  outmoded;  no  more  viable 
Institution,  nor  a  more  salutary  one.  will  be 
found  today.  Let  us.  if  need  be.  repair  It: 
but  let  us  not  abandon  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
mathematical  abstraction,  or  tjecause  we  are 
angry  that  the  world  Is  not  perfect. 

Jambs  O.  Ea*ti^nd 

John  L.  McClkllan. 

Sam  J.  Kavm.  Jr. 

Roman  L.  Hkitbka. 

Hduu  L.  Poho. 

SraOM   TBtTSMONO. 

Appskdix  a 

HAS  a  POPOUUt  VOTK  WIMNXX  IVXX  LOST  THK 


It  Is  frequently  said  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege makes  It  possible  for  a  candidate  to  be 
elected  who  receives  fewer  popular  vote*  than 
his  chief  opponent.  It  is  alleged  that  this  has 
happened  three  times:  tn  1834.  in  1876.  and  In 
1888.  We  propose  to  examine  this  charge  to 
•ee  whether  It  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  It 
has  received 

While  It  Is  theoretically  possible  for  an 
electoral  vote  winner  to  be  a  popular  vote 
loser.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  such  an  event 
will  occur.  It  Is  theoretically  possible  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  not  a  perfect 
mathematical  proportion  twtween  the  alse 
of  the  popular  vote  and  the  size  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  That  disproportion  ts  due  to  the 
fact  that  each  State  has  at  least  three  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  at  size — a  oonoesilon 
that  the  Pramers  saw  as  neoessary  to  shore 


up  the  federal  system.  So  long  as  we  believe 
It  wise  or  useful  for  the  States  as  States  to 
have  a  say  in  the  selection  of  Presidents,  and 
so  long  as  we  believe  that  the  omaller  States 
ought  properly  to  have  a  minimum  repre- 
sentation. It  will  remain  theoretically  possi- 
ble for  an  electoral  winner  to  be  a  popular 
loser.  Whether  we  have  "wlnner-take-alt"  or 
some  other  system  of  awarding  electoral 
votes,  so  long  as  the  concept  of  electoral 
votes  Is  retained  with  a  minimum  repre- 
sentation for  small  states,  that  theoretical 
possibility  remains. 

The  decisive  policy  question  la  whether  the 
risk  of  this  theoretical  possibility  la  wortb 
running.  And  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  worthiness  of  the  rtak  is  the 
likelihood  of  Its  occurrence.  On  the  basis  of 
past  election  results,  the  risk  would  appear  to 
t>e  minimal-  Indeed,  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
much-feared  result  has  never  occurred. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  three  elec- 
tions, which  It  Is  alleged,  did  produce  the 
unwanted  result. 

(a)  The  electUm  of  1824 

In  the  election  of  1824,  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son obtained  a  plurality  at  both  the  popular 
and  the  electoral  vote  but,  falling  a  majority 
In  the  electoral  count,  lost  to  John  Qulncy 
Adams  In  the  House  of  Representatlres. 

The  experience  of  1824.  however,  is  hardly 
relevant  to  present-day  elections.  None  of  the 
machinery  we  now  possess  to  prevent  such 
an  outcome  existed  at  the  time;  indeed,  the 
growth  of  the  party  system  and  the  blrtb  of 
national  conventions  can  both  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  experience  of  1634.  The 
absence  of  nominating  and  other  party 
machinery  m  1834  accounts  for  the  two  facts 
which  vitiate  the  election  of  1834  as  a  rele- 
vant example:  (1)  unaffilated  a  multiplicity 
of  candidates,  made  It  tmpoosible  for  anyone 
to  gamer  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote — a 
fact  which.  Incidentally,  was  conceded  by  all 
prior  to  the  election;  (3)  voters  were  not 
organised  tn  any  major  sort  of  way  on  behalf 
of  any  of  the  candidates,  with  the  result  that 
voter  turnout  was  minimal. 

White  accurate  flgiirea  are  especially  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  for  early  19th  century  elections 
most  authorities  are  agreed  that  somethmg 
like  360,000  votes  were  cast  tn  the  election 
of  1834.  out  of  a  total  population  of  roughly 
11  million,  of  whom  roughly  3  to  4  million 
were  white  adult  moles.  Of  the  small  number 
of  votes  which  were  cost.  Jackson  obtained  a 
total  of  roughly  160.000 — more  than  any 
other  candidate,  but  It  was  not  even  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting.  Jackson's  plurality  c*n 
in  no  sense  be  termed  a  "victory,"  nor  can  it 
be  said  to  have  constituted  a  "mandate." 

Further,  there  were  four  candidates  in  that 
election.  Of  the  34  States  tn  the  Union  at  the 
time,  the  four  candidates  appeared  together 
on  the  ballots  of  only  five  States;  in  atx 
States,  only  three  were  on  the  ballot;  and  tn 
seven  only  two.  Moreover,  six  States  (includ- 
ing New  York,  at  that  time  by  far  the  most 
populous  State)  had  no  popular  election  at 
all.  the  electors  being  appointed  by  the  State 
legislatures. 

The  Presidency,  In  short,  had  yet  to  be 
conceived  of  as  an  elective  ofDce  in  the  sense 


that  we  now  understand  It.  Anyone  who  ven- 
tures to  claim  that  Jackson 'b  popular  plural- 
ity represented  the  "will  of  the  people  '  or 
that  his  defeat  In  the  House  was  a  "frustra- 
tion of  the  popular  will"  understands  neither 
the  election  of  1834  nor  why  Its  inconclustve- 
nes5  cannot  be  repeated  today.  In  the  words 
of  Prof.  Eugene  Roseboom.  "The  popular  will 
had  been  so  dimly  revealed  in  1834  that  the 
House  could  not  have  subverted  It."  {A  Hu- 
torp  0/  Presidential  Slections.  1957,  p.  88) . 

lb)  The  election  of  187$ 
It  Is  claimed  that  in  the  election  of  1B76. 
Samuel  Tllden  carried  the  popular  vote  by 
2&0,000  but  hod  the  election  "stolen"  from 
him  by  a  "packed"  special  electoral  com- 
mission which  had  been  assembled  to  in- 
vestigate vote-fraud  allegations  In  a  ntmiber 
of  States.  The  only  difficulty  with  this  argu- 
ment Is  that,  in  order  to  have  any  signifi- 
cance at  all  one  must  adjudge  every  decisive 
vote-fraud  allegation  in  Tllden's  favor — an 
act  of  naive  generosity  that  even  Tllden's 
most  vociferous  supporters  at  the  time  dared 
not  make.  The  very  thing  which  brought  the 
matter  to  the  special  commission  In  the  flrxt 
place — and  the  matter  which  occupied  Its 
members  for  days  on  end — was  the  clear  and 
present  Incidence  of  fraud.  The  accuracy  of 
the  popular  vote  or  the  credentials  of  elec- 
tors were  challenged  In  at  least  10  States.  No 
one  but  no  one  has  any  Idea  of  what  the 
actual  popular  vote  count  was  in  1876. 
(C)  The  election  of  1888 
In  the  election  of  1888.  it  Is  alleged.  Grover 
Cleveland  received  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote  but  loet  the  electoral  vote  and  there- 
fore the  Presidency  to  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Of  the  three  examples  used  by  critics  of  the 
electoral  college,  this  Is  the  strongest:  but 
It  remains  a  tery  weak  reed  Indeed.  Even  If 
the  tabulated  popular  vote  were  taken  as 
wholly  accurate,  loss  than  1  percentage  point 
(actually,  0.7)  separated  the  two  candidates 
tn  the  popular  vote.  But  the  popular  vote 
totals  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  accurate. 
There  Is  considerable  evidence  of  fraud  on 
both  sides.  Involving  both  the  slse  of  the 
popular  vote  and  the  distribution  of  the 
electoral  vote.  The  late  Prof.  Edward  S.  Cor- 
wln,  perhaps  the  moet  distinguished  con- 
stitutional authority  of  his  generation,  ac- 
knowledged that  Cleveland's  popular  plu- 
rality (roughly  100.000)  could  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  shenanigans  of  Tammany 
Hall  alone.  Neither  man  received  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote.  Aa  between  two  men, 
one  receiving  48.6  percent  of  the  vote,  the 
other  47.9  percent,  is  It  really  possible  Co  say 
that  one  Is  the  clear  choice  of  the  people 
and  the  other  not?  Would  the  country  have 
been  ungovernable  by  either  man?  What  U 
decisively  important  In  presidential  elections. 
as  we  have  said  before,  ts  not  ao  much  the 
sise  of  a  majority  as  Its  distribution  and 
character. 

In  any  event,  even  If  the  election  of  1888 
Is  the  strongest  of  the  three  examples  used 
by  electoral  college  critics,  it  provides  no 
basis  for  condemning  the  electoral  system  as 
a  whole.  The  record  otherwise  is  clear  and 
unmistakable:  the  popular  winner  has  al- 
ways been  the  electoral  winner. 


APPENDIX  8 
I.  VOTING  STRENGTH  OF  34  STATES  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AOVERSaV  AFFECTED  BY  DIRECT  POPUUR 
VOTE  IN  1960  AND  IXS  PRESIDENTIAL  UECTIONS 
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These  34  States  In  tbe  19«0  presidential 
election  bad  a  toiai  electorml  vote  of  242. 
representing  44*4  percent  ol  the  electoral 
vote.  Under  a  system  ol  direct  election  of  the 
President,  these  34  States  would  have  had 
that  44.84  percent  voUng  strength  percentage 
reduced  to  29.40  percent,  or  a  loss  at  34.43 
percent  of  their  voice  in  the  election  or  the 
President. 

In  the  1968  preeldentUI  election,  because 
of  a  reapportionment  of  States  based  on  the 
1960  census,  these  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  bad  238  electoral  vote*  or  44.06 
percent  of  the  total  electoral  votes.  The  vot- 
ing strength  of  these  34  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  have  been  reduced 
to  33.32  percent  by  a  change  to  a  direct  popu- 
lar elecuon  system;  24J31  percent  of  the  voice 


of  theae  34  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  election  of  the  President  would 
have  been  lost  under  a  direct  popular  vote 
system  in  the  1968  presidential  election. 

Under  the  present  electoral  college  system, 
these  34  States  and  [he  District  of  Columbia 
could  have  elected  a  President  In  either  1960 
or  1968  if  they  also  had  the  vote  of  one  large 
Slate  such  as  CaUfomia  or  New  York,  or  a 
few  of  the  other  small  States,  as  that  would 
have  given  them  a  total  electoral  vote  of  over 
2T0.  or  the  majority  necessary  to  elect  a 
President.  Obviously,  the  small  percentage  of 
vote  they  would  have  controlled  under  a  di- 
rect popular  election  (29.40  percent  in  1960 
and  33J2  percent  in  1968)  would  have  ren- 
dered them  collectively  impotent  to  Influence 
the  presidential  election  in  those  years. 


THt  »  "OST  POnUOUS  StatES  WOUID  COmWl  PHESIDCNIUl  UtCnONS  UnOER  DIMCr  POPUIAB  VOTE 
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Cnder  direct  popular  vote,  the  I960  elec- 
toral vote  strength  of  these  nine  States  would 
have  increaaed  from  43  02  to  S5.91  percent. 
The  1968  electoral  vote  strength  of  these 
nine  Stales  would  have  Increased  from  43.53 
to  51^  percent  of  the  votes  cast  throughout 
the  United  StAtes — or  control  of  the  election. 
In  other  words,  the  votee  taUled  In  these  nine 
States  could  have  elected  a  President  in  both 
1960  and  1968 — in  total  disregard  of  how  the 
people  In  the  other  41  States  and  the  DU- 
irlct  of  Columbia  voted, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
many  arguments  have  been  advanced 
both  In  support  ol  and  In  opposition  to 
the  proposal  to  provide  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President.  It  appears  to 
me  that  a  great  numtwr  of  the  arguments 
for  both  sides  have  been,  at  beat.  si>ecula- 
tive  in  nature.  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  strongest  argtiment  in  oppoaltlon  to 
this  proposal  Is  not  speculative.  It  Is  clear 


to  me  that  adoption  of  a  direct  popular 
election  system  would  weaken  our  fed- 
eral system  of  government  by  reducing 
the  Ififluence  in  presidential  elections  of 
our  smaller  States.  Like  many  other  vital 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  the  electoral 
college  plan  was  a  comprotnlse  Intended 
to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  States. 
The  concept  was  to  build  into  the  presi- 
dential elections  the  same  two  principles 
of  representation  which  are  contained  In 
congressional  elections.  We  have  the 
federal  principle  of  equal  representation 
of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
population,  and  then  we  have  the  na- 
tional principle  of  unequal  representa- 
tion of  the  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, based  on  their  differing 
populations.  That  la.  we  have  a  geo- 
graphic concept  and  a  population  con- 
cept. 


By  giving  each  State  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  which  the  State  has 
in  Congress,  the  present  system  gives  the 
small  States  a  definite  advantage.  In 
other  words,  the  Influence  of  the  smaller 
States  In  presidential  elections  is  some- 
what larger  than  their  populations  would 
warrant  if  the  election  were  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  strict  population  basis.  With- 
out regard  to  the  method  in  which  the 
electoral  votes  are  cast,  the  small  States 
then  do  have  somewhat  of  an  advantage. 
I  do  not  think  that  those  of  us  from  the 
smaller  States  should  be  apologetic  for 
having  a  little  advantage  because  this 
arrangement  was  entered  into  after  long 
and  careful  consideration  by  representa- 
tives of  both  large  and  small  States  and 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
States  might  have  a  difDcult  time  making 
their  views  and  needs  known  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Oovemment. 

While  my  State  was  not  a  party  to 
the  original  agreement.  I  believe  It  Is 
equitable  that  Idahoans  accept  the  ben- 
efits of  it.  Idaho's  admission  to  the  Union 
entitled  it  to  equal  status  with  the  orig- 
inal 13  States.  The  citizens  of  my  State 
under  the  present  system  have  a  difficult 
enough  time  in  their  dealings  with  the 
executive,  regardless  of  party,  and  I 
can  only  wonder  what  the  situation 
would  be  Uke  If  their  Influence  in  Presi- 
dential elections  were  even  further  re- 
duced as  would  happen  under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

It  does  not  take  a  statistician  to  un- 
derstand the  diminution  in  power  which 
this  would  mean  for  the  more  sparsely 
populated  States.  My  State  currently  has 
4  electors.  That  gives  It  an  Influence  fac- 
tor of  0.74  percent  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege which  currently  has  538  electors. 
Under  a  direct-election  plan  based  on 
population.  Iilaho,  with  a  voting  popula- 
tion In  the  1968  election  of  about  291,000. 
would  have  had  an  Influence  of  0.40  per- 
cent on  the  presidential  election  of  that 
year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  which  Illustrates  the  change  In 
voting  power  for  the  various  States 
which  would  occur  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  appear  In  the  Rccord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

If  P«tS10EIITS  »«t  ElECTIO  8Y  POPUIAH  VOTE- 
EFftCTS  ON  STATES 

15  STATES  WOULD  GAIN  POUTICAL  POWER 
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34  STATES  AND  THE  OISTRICT  OF  C011IM8IA  W041U)  LOSE 
POLITICAL  POWER 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
direct  election  would  even  further  Inten- 
sify the  concentration  of  campaign  ef- 
forts In  the  large  urbanized  areas  and 
result  In  less  attention  to  the  smaller 
States  because  of  their  reduced  Influence. 
Not  only  would  the  emphask  on  the 
large  population  centers  be  increased  but 
the  incentive  for  presenting  a  broad- 
based  program  designed  to  appeal  to 
voters  In  the  smaller  States  would  be  re- 
duced. As  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
(Mr.  ERvnii  In  his  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  of  April  7: 

A  leader  of  this  Nation  must  not  only 
represent  large  numbers  of  our  people,  be 
must  also  represent  a  diverse  cross  section  of 
our  people. 

This  was  graphically  illustrated  by  an 
example  which  drew  attention  to 
another  possible  outcome  of  the  1968 
elections.  In  1968,  Hubert  Humphrey  was 
the  popular  choice  of  13  States,  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Had  he  simply 
carried  New  York  State  by  the  margin 
which  Lyndon  Johnson  carried  It  In  1964, 
he  could  have  lost  all  of  the  other 
States  which  he  won  and  still  have  been 
elected  by  a  sizable  margin  However, 
he  would  have  been  the  majority  choice 
in  only  one  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  recent  da.V5  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments pirescnted  In  favor  of  the  "one 
man.  one  vote"  principle  iKlng  applied 
In  presidential  elections.  As  1  Indicated 
before,  I  am  not  distressed  that  my  State 
has  a  somewhat  larger  voice  now  than  It 
would  imder  a  "one  man,  one  vote"  prin- 
ciple. It  seems  to  me  that  argtunents 
along  thla  line  with  regard  to  presiden- 
tial elections  would  be  just  as  persuasive 
at  some  time  In  the  future  for  "one  man, 
one  vote"  with  respect  to  representation 


In  the  SenaU.  I  would  not  support  that 
either. 

Conceivably,  under  such  a  plan  one 
Senator  might  be  allocated  to  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and 
Alaska— which  States  have  a  combined 
population  of  about  2.0O0.00O  people. 
Applying  the  same  "one  man,  one  vote" 
rule,  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York 
City  with  a  population  of  about  12.000,- 
000  people  would  be  entitled  to  six  Sen- 
atcrs. 

The  evil  which  prompts  the  direct 
election  proposal  la  an  evil  which  I  rec- 
ognize and  which  should  be  alleviated, 
laws  adopted  by  the  States  which  result 
in  a  candidate  who  carries  the  State  re- 
ceiving all  of  that  State's  votes  In  the 
electoral  college  or  a  winner  take  all 
system,  are  the  basis  of  the  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  problem  could  be 
solved  by  less  drastic  means  than  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  which 
would  Institute  winner  take  all  on  a  na- 
tional level  Instead  of  at  the  State  level. 

Tlie  district  system  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
koU  'Mr.  McKDT)  which  I  have  always 
cosponsored.  would  eliminate  the  auto- 
matic winner  take  all  on  the  State  level 
while  still  preserving  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Under  this  plan  each  voter  would 
vote  for  three  electors — one  elector  who 
would  represent  a  congressional  district 
and  two  electors  running  In  the  State  at 
large.  Thus,  100  electors  would  represent 
the  50  SUtes  and  438  electors — Includ-- 
Ing  three  for  the  District  of  Columbia- 
would  represent  the  population.  Each 
elector  would  be  required  to  cast  his  vote 
in  accordance  with  the  majority  vote 
that  elected  him,  minimizing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  difference  to  the  total  out- 
come between  popular  vote  and  elec- 
toral vote  and  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  having  an  unfaithful  elector.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  plan  was  discarded  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  must 
preserve  our  federal  system.  I  submit 
that  adoption  of  a  direct  election  system 
for  presidential  elections  would  dilute 
the  influence  of  the  SUtes.  particularly 
the  smaller  SUtes  and  thereby  weaken 
federalism  in  the  United  SUtes.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  letter  which  I  received  earlier  this  year 
from  Prof.  Alan  Andrus.  a  teacher  of 
American  history  at  Ricks  College  In 
Rexburg.  Idaho.  His  letter  Indicates  Pro- 
fessor Andrus'  profoimd  understanding 
of  the  necessity  of  reUlning  the  electoral 
vote  In  some  form  to  order  to  preserve 
the  delicate  balance  of  federalism  to  our 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  to  the  RtcoRO. 

There  being  no  objiK:lion.  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxc!o»», 

as  follows:  „  ,_,„ 

PmirA«T  16. 1970. 

Senator  Lkk  Joroan. 
Copffol  Building. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DE*a  SawATt'R  Jordam:  A  bill  la  due  to 
come  before  the  US.  Senate  In  the  near 
future  which  will  call  for  direct  election  ot 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  eli- 
gible voters  rather  than  by  membert  of  the 
Electoral  College.  Since  my  feelings  are  quite 
poignant  with  regard  to  the  way  In  wblcb 


we  elect  our  Chief  Bxecutlve.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  convey  them  to  you  Inaofar  as 
this  Is  possible  by  letter. 

I  am  a  teacher  of  American  history,  and  I 
have  developed  a  profound  respect  for  our 
American  heritage.  Especially.  I  am  awed 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  Pounding  Pathere 
In  developing  and  committing  to  us  a  con- 
stlttiuon  under  which  the  United  States  has 
been  governed  for  181  years.  Men  stsch  as 
Alexander  Hamilton.  James  SJadlson.  Gou- 
vcrneur  Morris,  William  Peterson  and  Oliver 
Ellswcrth  impress  me  irtth  the  power  of  their 
arguments  which  marked  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Of  course.  I  am  aware  that  generations  of 
American  statesmen  and  voting  cltlxens  have 
altered  from  Ume  to  time  some  of  the  origi- 
nal provisions  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. This,  however,  was  anticipated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
they  provided  a  system  for  amending  the 
Constitution  which  has  seemed  to  serve 
Americans  well.  Moreover,  no  man  today  In 
bis  rational  mind  would  expect  changes  In 
our  national  constltuticn  to  cease.  What  we 
must  be  concerned  about,  therefore.  Is  not 
that  changes  will  occur  but  what  the  nature 
of  these  changes  shall  be  and  how  they  may 
alTect  future  generations.  Certainly.  I  feel 
that  dedicated  scrutiny  of  any  proposed 
changes  In  the  machinery  through  which  we 
elect  our  I>resident  1^  necessary  because  such 
changes  will  deal  with  a  very  basic  part  of 
the  Constitution.  In  this  connection  then. 
I  submit  the  following  comments  for  your 
consideration. 

James  Madison  wrote  In  The  FetieraWit  No. 
39  about  the  Constitution  In  relationship  to 
the  federal  and  national  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment. He  defined  tbeae  concepts  as  fol- 
Iowa: 

"The  difference  between  a  federal  and  na- 
tional government,  aa  it  relates  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  government.  Is  supposed  to 
consist  in  this,  thai  in  the  former  the  pow- 
ers operate  on  the  political  bodies  compos- 
ing the  Confederacy,  their  political  capaci- 
ties: In  the  latter,  on  the  Individual  citizens 
cocnpoolng  the  nation,  in  their  individual 
capacities." 

Madison  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  a  ctxnposlte  of  federal  and  na- 
tional Ideas  He  wrote: 

"The  proposed  O^nstltutlon.  therefore.  Is. 
In  strictness,  neither  a  national  nor  a  fed- 
eral Constitution,  but  a  ctimpositlon  of  tioth. 
In  Its  foundation  It  Is  federal,  not  natloaal; 
In  the  sources  from  which  the  ordinary  pow- 
ers of  the  government  are  drawn.  It  la  pertly 
federal  and  partly  national:  in  the  operation 
of  these  powen.  It  is  national  not  federal;  in 
the  extent  of  them,  again,  it  Is  federal  not 
national:  and  finally,  in  the  authoritative 
mode  of  introducing  amendments.  It  is  nei- 
ther wholly  federal  nor  wholly  national." 

According  to  his  definition  of  naUonal  and 
federal  government,  Bladlaon  is  oorrect,  and 
one  does  not  need  to  be  unusually  percep- 
tive to  understand  ttiat  the  Electoral  Collece 
was  meant  to  help  preserve  the  idea  of  fed- 
eralism In  our  government.  Even  today,  when 
oiar  electors  cotnmit  their  votes  before  they 
cast  them,  the  Electoral  College  contributes 
to  a  federal  govenunent 

We  may  now  raise  the  queauon.  Is  a  fed- 
eral government  necessary  to  this  country? 
And  I  would  answer,  perhaps  not.  but  It  la 
dealrable  Certainly  I  prefer  to  see  the  States 
ret&ln  some  degree  of  sovereignty  In  relation 
to  the  federal  government.  Moreover.  I'm 
not  convinced  yet  that  to  eliminate  the 
states  as  voting  units  In  presidential  elec- 
tions would  be  beneficial  to  us.  Obviously 
srlthout  an  electoral  vote,  the  more  spaiaely 
populated  states  would  have  even  less  a  rohc 
tisaa  they  do  now  In  selecting  a  pivsldent. 
Further  more,  the  prealdentlal  election  proc- 
eaa  would  come  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent.  And  Anally,  elimination  of 
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tbe  electoral  vote  would  obocure  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  in  ui  election  and  thu*  a  con- 
dldftte  conceivably  mlgbt  not  coaoede  bti 
defeat  unUl  all  tbe  voiee  were  in  and 
counted.  This  of  coutm  might  extend  over  a 
conaiderable  period  of  time. 

We  could  continue  to  discuss  federalism, 
the  States  and  the  electoral  vote  In  meaning- 
ful terms  I  suppose,  but  after  all  was  said 
and  done  I  would  feel  that  we  had  not  yet 
discussed  the  moat  significant  consideration 
in  relation  to  the  electoral  vote.  That  con- 
sideration Involves  our  two-party  system. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  two-party  system 
as  we  know  li  in  the  United  States  would  be 
Jeopardized  seriously  If  the  electoral  vote 
were  eliminated.  A  sttuatlon  would  exist  in 
which  splinter  parties  would  be  encouraged, 
and  to  understand  how  splinter  parties  may 
weaken  a  govenunent,  one  only  needs  to  read 
the  history  of  modem  Prance.  Undoubtedly. 
In  the  abaence  of  an  electoral  vote  tha  Office 
of  President  would  be  more  vulnerable  to 
control  by  minority  and  subversive  groups. 
Plnatly.  Ln  a  close  election  the  electoral  vote 
gives  the  President  a  suillclent  margin  of 
victory  that  perhaps  he  feels  more  supported 
by  his  party,  more  secure  in  hu  ofllce  than 
he  would  feel  otherwise. 

Now  since  I  do  not  favor  election  of  the 
President  directly  by  popular  vote,  what  then 
do  I  favor  exactly?  I  think  that  the  Electoral 
College  is  outdated  and  that  It  should  be 
eliminated,  since  our  electors  have  already 
commuted  their  vote  before  they  cast  it.  but 
I  do  not  favor  eliminating  the  electoral  vote. 
Let  us  eliminate  the  College,  but  retain  the 
vote.  This  would  remove  any  variable  over 
which  we  now  have  little  control  In  some 
cases,  out  would  preserve  our  federal  system 
and  a  virile  two-party  system. 

In  conclusion,  thank  you  for  having  taken 
the  time  out  of  your  busy  schedule  to  read 
:hu  letter.  I  want  you  to  know,  I  have  con- 
fidence that  what  you  do  in  Washington,  you 
do  only  In  the  Interests  of  our  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alth  B.  ANDRtra. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  now  like  to  touch  upon  another 
point  which,  although  less  clear-cut  than 
the  last,  brings  out  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  battle  between  large  and 
small  States.  This  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  not  operate  Ln  a  vacuum,  but, 
rather,  would  very  likely  change  the 
character  of  our  whole  political  system. 
The  most  probable  and  least  desirable 
change  would  be  the  encouragement 
which  direct  election  would  offer  to  mi- 
nority or  third  parties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  propoeal  would  result  in  the 
proliferauon  of  political  parties  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

Although  we  have  experienced  third 
party  movements,  these  have  generally 
been  sporadic  and  ineffectual  in  presi- 
dential elections,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  have  been  able  to  establish 
a  strong  geographical  be«e.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  our  electoral  sys- 
tem has  operated  as  a  deterrent  to  third 
party  movements.  Such  parties  have  no 
success  at  all  unless  they  are  able  to 
gamer  enough  strength  to  carry  a  Sute 
and  thus  capture  its  electoral  vote.  Those 
people  who  may  be  tempted  by  a  splinter 
party  movement  have  probably  been  de- 
terred from  attempting  them  because  of 
the  probability  that  they  would  take 
away  votes  from  those  candidates  who 
are  closest  to  them  In  political  philoe- 
ophy.  and  thereby  assist  in  their  defeat. 

Direct  election,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  offer  an  Incentive  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  third  party  movements.  By 


gathering  together  various  like-thinking 
interest  groups,  a  third  party  candidate 
with  a  narrowly  based  appeal  could  geUn 
a  rather  powerful  swing  position  in  a 
Presidential  election.  There  would  be  no 
requirement  for  carrying  a  State — or, 
under  the  district  plan,  for  carrying  a 
district — in  order  to  gain  power  in  the 
election.  I  believe  that  the  results  of  en- 
courag:lng  a  multiplicity  of  splinter  par- 
ties and  would-be  kingmakers  would  be 
indeed  unfortimate.  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Goodwin,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  did  an  ex- 
cellent  job  of  bringing  this  issue  clearly 
into  focus.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  excerpt  from  that 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Goodwin  It  would  seem  so.  unleas 
there  «-ere  a  lot  of  coincidences.  To  con- 
tinue, thirdly,  the  moet  serlotis  objection 
to  eliminating  the  electoral  college  is  the 
dtatlnct  posfiiblllty  tiiat  direct  popular  elec- 
tion might  upaet  the  stability  of  the  party 
system. 

We  begin  with  a  historical  fact  that  the 
only  third  parties  which  have  taated  for  any 
period  of  Ume  are  those  with  a  regional  baae. 
those  which  could  reasonably  hope  to  control 
and  carry  States.  This  was.  for  example,  true 
of  the  Wisconsin  tMsed  Progressive  Party.  In 
our  own  time  there  have  been  two  major 
third  party  movements.  Both  of  them  begem 
In  194S.  That  year  Strom  Thurmond  and 
Henry  Wallace  received  approximately  the 
same  popular  vote.  However.  Thurmond  got 
39  electoral  votes  and  Wallace  none  The  Pro- 
gressive Party  dlaaoWed,  and  the  Southern 
Party,  now  under  George  Wallace,  Is  still 
with  tis.  I  believe  that  this  history  Is  not 
an  accident,  that  It  is  a  reflection  that 
third  party  movements  have  been  deterred  by 
the  knowledge  they  could  not  carry  a  single 
State  and  thus  would  be  shut  out  In  the 
electoral  college.  They  have  also  been  held 
back  by  the  argument  that  the  probable  re- 
sult of  their  effort  would  be  to  take  away 
votes  from  the  major  party  candidates  clos- 
est to  them  m  conviction,  thus  throwing  the 
entire  electoral  vote  of  a  State  to  hl5  oppo- 
nent. And  In  addition,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  mount  the  resources  necessary  for  a  na- 
tional campaign  when  the  probable  result 
wUl  be  a  failure  to  win  power  in  any  State 
or  region. 

Now.  this  attitude  is  related  as  much  to 
the  psychology  of  the  electoral  college  as  to 
Its  reality.  It  has  influenced  parties  and  pol- 
Itlclans  to  think  in  terms  of  SUtes  and  blocs 
of  States  rather  than  numerical  majorltlas. 
Therefore.  If  no  State  coiUd  be  carried,  if 
the  electoral  total  was  to  be  zero,  a  new  party 
seemed  like  a  futile  undertaking. 

Direct  election  may  very  well  destroy  these 
stablllKlng  attitudes.  Groupa  united  by  gen- 
eral conviction  or  common  Interest  could 
well  see  advantage  in  forming  a  new  party. 
Even  If  they  only  organised  in  a  few  States. 
such  groups  could  use  a  new  party  to  max- 
imise their  power.  They  could  bargain  with 
the  major  party  or  party  candidates  tor  en- 
dorsement. They  might  offer  to  withdraw  In 
the  middle  of  a  campaign  In  return  for  con- 
cessions. They  might  run  candidates  In  the 
hope  of  forcing  a  runoff  election  where  their 
support  would  be  vital.  This  could  be  a  very 
fruitful  course  baaed  on  our  history  because 
16  of  our  Presidents  have  been  elected  with 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  total  popular  vote. 
Almost  half  of  our  elections,  therefore,  have 
beeu  contests  In  which  a  third  party  could 
theoretically  have  held  the  balance  of  power. 

To  see  that  thla  Is  more  than  a  theoretical 


poaatblllty  let  us  look  at  the  experience  of 
New  York.  That  State  ts  aa  dOM  to  a  minia- 
ture nation.  In  terms  of  diversity  of  popula- 
tion and  Interesu.  as  any  in  the  Onion.  It  la 
as  large  as  some  countries.  New  York  now  haa 
four  parties.  The  two  smaller  parties — liber- 
als and  conservatives — cannot  carry  a  sin- 
gle city  or  borough,  but  within  a  State  that 
does  not  matter.  Popular  vote  is  everything 
In  statewide  contests.  The  result  1b  that  both 
minor  parties  are  important,  and  can  make 
a  decisive  difference  in  a  close  race.  They 
twhave.  on  the  State  scale,  exactly  as  we  spec- 
ulated that  minor  parties  might  act  on  the 
national  scale :  offering  endorsements,  mak- 
ing deals,  and  running  their  own  candidates. 
Tot  their  members  a  separate  party  has 
proved  the  surest  route  to  real  power.  If  we 
move  to  direct  election,  there  Is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  the  same  will  not  be  true 
at  the  national  level.  In  fact,  operating  Juat 
in  New  York  both  the  liberal  and  conaer- 
vatlve  parties  receive  more  votes  than  the 
total  margin  of  national  victory  in  two  of  our 
last  three  presidential  elections. 

During  the  1868  campaign  I  had  many 
talks  with  men  Interested  In  bypassing  the 
Democratic  Convention  and  beginning  a 
third  party  or  a  fourth  party.  They  had  made 
a  complete  survey  of  election  laws  and  bailor 
requirements. 

Logical  or  not.  the  argument  that  no  State 
could  be  carried  and  thus  the  probable  re- 
sult would  simply  be  to  Increase  Nixon's  elec- 
toral vote  was  strong  enough  to  deprive  the 
movement  of  much  of  Its  force.  Given  the 
outcome  of  the  party  conventions,  had  there 
been  direct  elections  there  would  very  likely 
also  have  been  an  antiwar  party.  And  the 
poflslbllltles  for  the  future  are  unlimited. 
Direct  election  might  well  bring  ui  a  farm- 
er's party,  a  senior  citizen's  party,  a  black 
party,  and  other  groups  coalescing  around 
common  interest  and  beliefs. 

And,  of  course,  there  have  been  similar 
parties  on  a  statewide  basis. 

If  you  are  willing  to  admit,  not  that  this 
is  certain  but  that  It  Is  po&sible,  you  must 
also  agree  that  the  direct  election  could  not 
come  at  a  worse  time  We  already  have  three 
parties.  In  my  opinion  a  substantial  fourth 
party  movement  is  more  likely  than  not  in 
1972.  All  around  us  we  see  an  Increasing 
tendency  to  political  fragmentation  and  Ide- 
ological division.  Direct  election  might  al- 
most be  Just  a  trigger,  perhaps  accidental 
trigger,  to  transform  such  divisions  Into  po- 
litical conflict  It  would  not  be  the  flrst  time 
that  an  establishment  has  acted  to  under- 
mine Itself. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  The  runoff 
provision  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
appears  to  be  a  tacit  admission  that  di- 
rect election  would  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  third  parties.  Unfortimately.  a 
runoff  would  merely  aggravate  the  situ- 
ation. This  would  offer  many  possibilities 
to  the  otherwise  hopeless  minor-party 
candidates.  It  would,  flrst  of  all,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  these  people  to  attempt 
to  guarantee  a  runoff.  The  objective  of 
each  minor-party  candidate  under  a  run. 
off  system  is.  at  the  minimum,  to  cause 
a  runoff  if  he  himself  cannot  win.  This 
can  be  best  achieved  by  fragmenting 
the  electorate  through  use  of  a  one-issue 
or  very  narrowly  based  campaign.  Once 
a  rimoff  has  been  achieved,  any  minor 
party  with  a  substantial  nucleus  of  sup- 
port would  have  a  great  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  the  second  election.  We  need  only 
look  to  some  of  our  foreign  nelgl^bors 
m  which  multiple  parties  abound  In  or- 
der to  see  the  vigorous  bargaining  and 
substantial  concessions  which  multiple- 
party  politlcfi  engenders.  Divisive  nmoff 
campaigns  and  a  resultant  bitterly  dl- 
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vided  electorate,  outlandish  concessions, 
and  quite  probably  a  greater  incentive 
lor  vote  fraud,  would  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Blckel: 

The  runoff  syBtem  mandated  by  the  pro- 
posed resolution  appeu's  to  me  to  present  a 
substantial  threat  to  the  stabiuty  or  our 
pohucai  institutions — to  the  pattern  that 
requires  an;  Presidential  candidate  to  take 
a  position  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the 
political  spectrum  and  to  buUd  out  from 
there.  If  he  is  to  have  any  chance  of  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  seriously  consider  the  effects 
of  this  proposal  on  the  political  system 
which  we  have  carefully  built  up  In  the 
United  States  over  the  years,  and  I  hope, 
after  doing  so.  they  wUl  Join  me  in  voting 
to  reject  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  Then 
we  may  get  on  with  the  business  of  pro- 
viding much  needed  reforms  for  our 
electoral  system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  proposal  for  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
plebiscite  and  particularly  the  amended 
version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  a  vote  of  11  for  and 
6  against. 

The  reasons  for  my  opposition  cor- 
respond in  most  respects  nith  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  minority  views  of 
the  report.  However,  there  are  additional 
reasons  which  will  be  set  out  at  a  later 
date.  For  the  moment  It  is  sulHclent  to 
urge  Senators  to  carefully  analyze  the 
majority  report  with  a  single  question  In 
mind.  Do  the  facts  [H-esented  and  the 
arguments  set  forth  in  the  majority  re- 
port establish  a  reasonable  case  for  the 
proposed  amendment? 

If  the  proposed  amendment  were  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  pleadings 
In  a  case  at  law,  I  am  confident  that  most 
judges  would  sustain  a  general  demurrer 
to  the  petition.  In  other  words,  if  we  were 
to  accept  all  of  the  statements  of  fact 
and  consider  them  independently  of 
sweeping  inferences,  opinions,  and  un- 
supported conclusions  In  the  argument, 
the  report  simply  does  not  state  a  case 
to  Justify  an  amenilment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  minority  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  will  be  the  conclusion  of 
most  Senators  who  critically  analyze  the 
majority  report. 

Mr  Prasldent,  I  enter  a  general  de- 
murrer. Yet,  I  know  that  the  issues  pre- 
sented cannot  be  disposed  of  In  this 
fashion.  It  is  unavoidable  that  we  deal 
with  the  arguments  presented  in  the  ma- 
jority report.  In  this  respect.  I  commend 
the  splendid  job  turned  In  by  the 
minority. 

The  minority  report  refers  to  the  rea- 
soning In  the  majority  report  as  being 
"specious."  By  any  definition  of  the  word, 
this  is  such  a  mild  criticism  as  to  rank 
it  as  one  of  the  understatements  of  the 
year.  Seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  prolific 
source  of  common  fallacies  and  outland- 
ish sophistries. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
demonstrate  the  logical  flaws  in  the  ma- 
jority report.  I  merely  suggest  their  pres- 
ence as  an  aid  to  critical  analysis  of  the 
report. 


At  this  time  and  again  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  critical  analysis  of  the 
report,  let  me  comment  on  the  few  gen- 
eral impressions  gathered  from  an  Ini- 
tial evaluation. 

The  most  striking  Impression  conveyed 
Is  that  the  Influence  of  Governor  Wal- 
lace who  like  Banquo's  ghost  seems  to 
stalk  the  councils  of  both  major  politi- 
cal parties.  This  Imagery  Is  noted  In  page 
after  page.  There  are  references  to  the 
Wallace  movement:  the  Wallace  Ameri- 
can Independent  Party;  a  Wallace  re- 
gionally based  party;  forebodings  of 
imminent  constitutional  crises;  and  other 
indications  of  fear  and  fright.  In  truth, 
a  total  of  339  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  of  Representatives 
held  hands,  so  to  speak,  and  voted  as 
one  for  direct  election  to  expunge  and 
expel  Banquo's  ghost.  As  I  recall,  one 
Representative  suggested  on  the  floor 
that  the  direct  election  amendment  be 
called  the  Wallace  amendment. 

The  next  most  persuasive  impression 
conveyed  by  the  majority  report  stems 
from  the  cavalier  manner  In  which  al- 
ternative proposals  for  electoral  college 
reform  were  rejected.  I  am  astounded 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  in  the 
majority  would  appear  to  be  so  indiffer- 
ent of  the  opinions  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, James  Madison.  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Daniel  Webster  to  men- 
tion a  few,  all  of  whom  believed  that  vot- 
ing In  congressional  districts  for  electors 
was  the  fairest  possible  method  of  elect- 
ing a  President.  James  Madison  said  on 
this  point  that  this  method  "was  mostly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  view  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed  and  adopted." 
These  opinlor.s  are  not  noted  In  the 
majority  report  nor  are  the  reasons  In 
support  of  them. 

Then,  too,  one  must  comment  on  the 
manifest  symptoms  of  the  computer  syn- 
drome which  pervades  the  majority  re- 
port. We  And  tabulated  data  of  popular 
votes  and  electoral  votes  from  the  first 
presidential  election  to  the  last,  together 
with  manipulation  of  data  and  projec- 
tions to  make  a  point.  Of  course,  the  out- 
put of  a  computer  Is  determined  by  the 
Input.  The  data  of  past  elections  is  no 
more  relevant  to  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
toral college  today  than  data  on  horse 
and  buggy  transportation  is  relevant  to 
problems  of  modern  transportation. 

The  Eignlflcance  of  the  computer  in 
the  present  case  is  in  the  object  of  its 
application.  We  already  have  children 
assigned  to  schools  by  percentages,  ratios, 
and  racial  balance  spewed  out  by  adding 
machines  and  computers;  we  have  Job 
allocations  assigned  on  the  basis  of  com- 
puterized sun'eillance  of  the  public  and 
private  employers ;  we  have  the  example 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  prescribing  the  allocation  of  leg- 
islative powers  of  State  government  on 
the  basis  of  formula  and  computerized 
data;  now  a  radical  and  dangerous  pro- 
posal Is  presented  to  revise  our  funda- 
mental law  on  the  basis  of  input  and  out- 
put of  a  computer. 

Finally,  In  reading  the  majority  re- 
port one  cannot  avoid  being  Impressed 
by  avoidance  of  discussion  of  fundamen- 
tal Issues  presented.  Such  avoidance  has 


Its  advantage.  It  enables  the  majority  to 
evade  an  evaluation  of  consequences  of 
vesting  the  vast  bureaucratic  powers  of 
our  sprawling  and  near  luigovemable 
executive  branch  of  Federal  Oovemment. 
On  this  point  I  beg  Indulgence.  In  view 
of  the  heavy  reliance  In  the  majority  re- 
port on  the  faUacy  of  argument  from 
authority,  I  ask  the  same  privilege  and 
quote  from  the  authoritative  "Com- 
mentaries on  American  I*w '  by  James 
Kent,  published  In  1826: 

(I)f  ever  tlie  tranquUlty  of  this  Eutlon  la 
to  be  disturbed,  and  Its  (Uberues)  Jeop- 
ardized, by  a  struggle  for  power  ...  it  will  t>e 
upon  Uiia  very  subject  of  a  choice  of  a  Pnal- 
dent.  This  is  the  question  that  Is  eventually 
to  test  the  gondnMi,  and  tt;  the  strength  of 
the  Constitution  . . . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  point 
of  view  Is  expressed  in  the  minority  re- 
port in  the  quotation  from  Charles 
Black,  Henry  Luce  Professor  of  Jurts- 
pnidence,  Yale  Law  School: 

I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  prop- 
oeltlon  tliat  direct  election.  If  It  pasecg,  will 
be  the  most  deeply  radical  amendment  which 
has  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

These  opinions  are  shared  by  many 
eminent  contemporary  authorities  but 
the  majority  report  dismisses  the  possi- 
bihty  of  dangerous  consequences  with  a 
quotation  from  a  college  professor  which 
the  report  said  they  found  persuasive. 

There  la  no  solid  reason  to  expect  that 
tbese  foundations  (referring  to  the  two  party 
system  In  Congress  and  the  states)  would 
be  shaken  by  the  direct  election  of  the 
President. 

The  majority  sees  no  possibility  and 
no  danger  of  a  proliferation  of  minor 
political  parties;  it  sees  no  danger  of 
fraud  to  a  national  elecUon  involving 
180.000  precincte:  it  sees  no  danger  in 
a  runoff  election  in  which  there  is  In- 
adequate time  to  contest  elections  by 
tested  and  proven  procedure,"  in  the 
separate  States:  it  sees  no  danger  and 
flndfi  no  objection  or  grounds  for  com- 
plaint in  vesting  Federal  Government 
with  power  to  preempt  the  field  of  law 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  elections. 

The  majority  report  does  not  address 
itself  to  what  might  be  referred  to  as 
the  chain  reaction  of  consequences  flow- 
ing from  an  abandonment  of  tJie  federal- 
ist principle  and  the  traditional  role  of 
States  and  regions  and  regional  interests 
in  vesting  the  Executive  power. 

The  majority  report  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  drastic  consequences  (low- 
ing from  the  radical  departure  from  the 
principle  of  population  as  an  element  In 
the  basis  of  electing  the  Executive  to  the 
basis  of  qualified  electors  who  may  or 
may  not  choose  to  participate  in  presi- 
dential elections. 

These  and  many  additional  flaws,  eva- 
iilons,  and  questions  are  raised  by  the 
radical  proposal  presently  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  II  extended  debate 
on  this  subject  should  become  necessary, 
I  shall  elaborate  in  much  greater  detail 
on  the  above  and  many  additional  objec- 
tions to  abandonment  of  the  tested  and 
proven  method  of  vesting  the  Federal 
executive  powers  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  October  1968  Issue 
of  the  Alabama  Lawyer  contains  an  in- 
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teresting  article  entitled  "An  Analysis  of 
Electoral  College  Reform."  written  by 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Thornton. 

The  author,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Thornton  k  McGowin.  Mobile.  Ala.,  is 
a  ^aduate  of  Mississippi  College.  A3.. 
1928.  and  Harvard  University.  LLB., 
1933.  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  of  Ala- 
iMima.  1934.  and  Massachusetts,  1936.  He 
•Aas  assistant  general  counsel.  Alabama 
Stale  Department  of  Revenue.  193*-4S: 
assistant  circuit  solicitor.  Jefferson 
County.  Ala..  1936-39;  justice.  Special 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  1967;  1968. 
member,  house  of  delegates  and  State 
delegate  for  Alabama.  American  Bar  As- 
sociaticm.  1958-59:  president.  Mobile  Bar 
Association.  1955:  president.  Alabama 
Stale  bar.  1963.  He  is  a  member  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Ii^5titute  and  a  feUoft*.  Ameri- 
can Bar  Foundation. 

Fifteen  of  Mr  Tnornton  s  articles  and 
addresses  have  been  published  in  the 
Alabama  l^awyer.  He  has  also  contrib- 
uted articles  to  the  Alabama  Law  Review. 
"Balancing  Various  Community  Inter- 
ests: Should  This  Be  Part  of  the  Judicial 
Function?"  was  published  in  ABA  Jour- 
nal. June  1949. 

Since  the  issue  of  electoral  college  re- 
form is  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Thornton's  article  will 
furnish  much  valuable  information  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  that  his 
analysis  of  some  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  suggested  will  aid  the  Senate 
in  its  consideration  of  this  issue. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
text  of  Mr.  Thornton's  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou), 
as  follows: 

An  Analysis  or  Elxctokal  Collscc  Rxtouc 

(By  J.  EdwBJd  Thornton) 

I 

Suppose  there  were  no  i;ntt«d  Sfatea.  only 
the  several  States.  Suppose  the  fifty  St&tes 
were  now  eogAged  in  uiunng  Into  a  United 
States.  Suppose  they  all  believed  that  gov- 
emmeutal  power  should  be  separated  lo 
that  policy  be  determined  only  by  the  legls- 
laiure.  that  it  be  caxrled  out  only  by  the 
executive,  and  the  Judicial  power  be  limited 
to  "cases"  and  "controversies"  only.  Svippoce 
that  a  single  executive  is  decided  upon  to 
carry  out  the  policy  determined  by  Confess 
Bs  construed  and  Interpreted  by  the  courts. 
The  question  th«n  comes  up  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  these  fifty  States. 
who  should  elect  this  executive,  remembering 
all  the  time  that  the  Constitution  will  limit 
hts  activities  to  carrying  out  Federal  policy 
with  such  exceptions  as  those  contained  in 
Sections  2.  3.  and  i  of  Article  n  of  the  present 
Federal  Constitution?  The  three  most  ob- 
vious alternatives  are  that  the  appointment 
be  made  by  (1)  the  States.  i2t  the  Congress. 
or  (3t  the  people.  Which  should  It  be?  Be- 
fore answering  this,  several  matters  should 
l/e  considered. 

1.  Elected  oCDclala  from  Justices  of  the 
peace,  up  or  down,  are  beholden  unto  those 
who  select  them,  whether  the  selector  Is  the 
governor,  the  legislature  or  the  voters.  If 
federal  policy  as  fixed  by  Congress  is  to  b« 
administered  by  a  chief  executive,  who  Is 
elected  by  the  masses,  that  executive  wiu 
not  be  obligmted  to  the  States  or  Congress. 
Would  a  President  beholden  to  the  masses 
enforce  the  lavs  fearteasly  against  White 
majorities,  or  Protestant  maJorlUas,  or  Cath- 
olic majorities  or  whatever  mstjorltles  there 
are? 


2.  For  Congress  to  select  the  person  to  carry 
out  the  policy  fixed  by  Congress  violates  the 
principle  of  separation  of  pawers.  for  If  the 
President  is  selected  by  Congress.  Congress 
will  determine  how  the  policy  Congress  fixes 
will  be  enforced  or  unenforced.  This  would 
never  do  because  of  the  premises  set  for  this 
hypothetical  case  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention for  Che  fifty  States. 

3.  Direct  popular  election  of  chief  execu- 
tive officers  has  never  been  used  In  any  con- 
federation, such  as  the  United  Nations,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Eiu-opean  Common 
Market,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  so  on.  In 
face.  It  Is  hard  to  find  any  federation  where 
the  chief  executive  officer  has  been  chosen 
by  papular  xote. 

4.  It  would  be  the  States  which  would  be 
giving  up  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to 
gain  the  advantages  of  union,  not  the  people. 
since  the  States  would  be  doing  the  nego- 
tiating. It  would  seem  that  they  would  t>e 
the  ones  most  likely  to  demand  a  qutd  pro 
quo  for  such  union. 

5  Who  would  be  most  Interested  In  seeing 
that  the  federal  policy  was  being  faithfully 
executed,  the  SUtea  or  the  masses?  Congress 
might  be  Interested  in  seeing  that  Its  policy 
be  carried  out.  but  what  Interest  would  the 
masses  have  In  this?  And  If  no  one  In  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  has  any  Uiterest  In  seeing 
that  the  system  is  carried  out,  how  long  will 
the  system  last? 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  return  to 
the  hypothetical  Constitutional  Convention 
seeking  to  determme  how  to  select  a  chief 
executive.  Since  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Is  now  engaged  In  advising  the  States  on 
constlLutlonal  issues,  such  as  Amendment 
XXV.  no  doubt  this  Convention  would  call 
on  the  American  Bar  Association.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Electoral  College  Reform  contained  in  the 
March  19e7.  issue  of  the  American  Bar  A»- 
sociation  Journal  will  not  shed  much  light 
on  the  Issue  before  this  hypothetical  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Nor  would  Presldent- 
Eleot  Gossett's  article  In  the  December  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Journal  assist. 

But  Isn't  this  hypothetical  issue  the  very 
one  which  should  have  a  very  clear  and  posi- 
tive answer  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation or  anyone  else  starts  tinkering  with 
the  machinery  of  government  which,  after 
all.  haa  brought  us  along  for  nearly  200 
years?  Before  engaging  in  remedial  action  we 
should  know  precisely  what  the  remedy  Is. 

If  there  Is  a  case  for  having  the  President 
of  these  United  SUtes  selected  by  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  the  States.  It  hasn't  been 
adequately  made  yet.  But  It  would  seem  that 
this  is  crucial  before  any  action  be  taken 
to  change  the  system. 

That  the  system  set  out  in  the  Federal 
Constltut  Ion  does  not  completely  embody 
either  of  these  alternatives  does  not  excuse 
us  from  having  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
even  If  the  answer  Is  that  neither  of  these 
methods  should  t>e  used  to  select  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  this  nation.  We  always 
need  to  know  In  which  direction  we  ought 
to  be  going,  even  if  we  are  not  going  that 
way. 

Historically,  It  seems  the  consensus  was 
that  the  States  should  select  the  President, 
and  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
one  plan  with  the  least  support  was  the 
present  plan  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Of  ootuse.  the  more  heavily  populated 
State*  in  the  Convention  in  1787  refused  to 
he  reduced  to  the  strength  of  less  heavily 
populated  Statee  In  selecting  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive. And  It  was  on  this  issue  that  ulti- 
mately Benjamin  Franklin,  of  all  members 
of  the  Convention,  suggested  that  the  sub- 
sequent meetings  be  opened  with  prayer. 
But  thay  never  abandoned  the  Idea  that  the 
selection  of  the  President  waa  to  be  made 
by  the  States.  The  compromise  was  that  in 
this  process  the  strength  of  these  big  States 


be  reduced  and  the  strength  of  the  smaller 
States  be  Increased  by  the  number  of  elec- 
tors which  was  fixed  at  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Senate  and  House  In 
Congress. 

Before  abandoning  completely  this  Idea 
that  the  States  select  the  chief  executive,  an 
answer  ought  to  be  made  to  the  question, 
should  we? 

n 

The  Report  of  the  ABA.  Commission  on 
Electoral  College  Reform  states: 

"In  summary,  direct  election  of  the  Preat- 
dent  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  one  person,  one  vote  * 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  now  to  re- 
mind members  of  the  legal  profession  that 
merely  because  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  makes  an  asser- 
tion, this  does  not  make  It  so.  nor  does  It 
make  U  right.  This  is  also  true  of  assertions 
by  A.B.A.  Commissions.  Therefore,  with  a 
majority  of  the  Slates  about  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution  In  regard  to  the  one 
man,  one  vote  rule,  it  might  well  be  said 
that  such  a  philosophy  U  hardly  "prevail- 
ing." But  e\en  If  It  were.  It  still  would  be 
wrong  and  not  necessarily  applicable  to  the 
election  of  the  President. 

History  gives  us  only  two  Illustrations  of 
efforts  at  universal  suffrage,  namely  ancient 
Oreece  and  during  the  French  Revolution. 
and  tKith  of  these  failed.  Can  it  now  be  made 
to  work  here  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  few 
Judges? 

Furthermore,  the  Idea  of  spreading  political 
power  among  the  Illiterates.  (C/.  KaUenbach 
V.  Morgan.  3S4  U.S.  Ml  (1960)  j  the  paupers. 
[See,  Harper  v.  Virginia.  383  U.S.  663  (19661  | 
and  now  possibly  the  criminals,  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Insane.  )s  sheer  nonsense.  One 
hesd  Is  not  as  good  as  any  other  head  par- 
ticularly when  one  of  them  is,  say,  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  Dean  of  a  Law 
School.  To  cancel  out  their  votes  with  the 
illiterates  doeant  show  maturity.  It  shows 
Insanity. 

If  all  heads  are  equal  in  electing  men  to 
govern  us.  why  all  the  bother  for  public  edu- 
cation? Public  education  assumes  a  need  for 
Improvement  of  the  public  for  the  public. 
But  If  voting  belongs  to  the  un-lmproved  as 
well  as  the  Improved.  It  seems  to  remove  the 
Incentive  for  society  to  Improve  the  Illiterate. 
If  public  education  alms  solely  at  increasing 
the  Income  of  the  pupils,  why  should  all 
society  Join  In  paying  for  It?  Why  shouldn't 
the  pupU  p.iy  for  his  own  education,  if  the 
education  Is  solely  for  his  benefit?  Assuming 
otherwise  cannot  be  rational,  much  less  right 
or  Just. 

Furthermore,  It  assumes  that  a  civic  virtue 
and  possibly  a  duty,  haa  become  a  right.  Ex- 
haustive research  In  history  and  Jurispru- 
dence is  not  necessary  to  establish  that 
voting  has  always  been  a  privilege.  Only  In 
opinions  by  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  can  a  different  reading  of 
history  be  found.  And  to  find  that  In  1868 
the  States  delegated  away  their  rights  to 
quality  voters  Is  not  only  a  misreading  of 
history.  It  Is  a  misreading  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

If  voting  U  now  a  right,  how  about  Jury 
service?  Do  I  have  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  serve  on  the  Jury?  And  If 
I  can  serve  on  the  Jury,  can  a  mere  litigant  or 
attorney  peremptorily  challenge  my  right  to 
serve,  and  if  they  cannot,  may  I  select  the 
cases  I  choose  to  hear?  So,  is  paying  taxes  a 
right?  If  so.  can  I  determine  the  amount? 
Can  the  government  now  mterfere  with  my 
right  to  pay  taxes  by  assigning  an  arbitrary 
amount  as  my  share? 

This  proUferatlan  of  "rights"  found  In 
the  Constitution  by  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  simply  must  be  brought  to  a  stop. 
The  "right**  to  counsel  bae  been  extended 
to  everyone,  everywhere.  In  all  types  of  cases. 
But  now  Justice  Douglas  has  found  In 
Hacktn   V.   Arixona.  389   VJS.   148    (1M7)    a 
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"right"  to  non-counsel.  And.  of  course,  the 
Justices  have  found  In  the  Constitution  a 
"right"  to  possess  and  peddle  pomograpby, 
ISee  Smith  v.  Cal^  361  U.S.  147  il96»)) 
which  has  blown  up  to  such  proportions  that 
the  Justices  themselves  no  longer  know  what 
is  contained  in  the  "right."  (See  Hedrup  v. 
New  York.  386  U.S.  767  ( 1967 ) .  I 

The  newly  discovered  constitutional  "right 
of  association"  |  nowhere  explicitly  provided. 
C/.  Black's  dissent  in  Gnswold  v.  Conn.  361 
U.S.  379.  S09  (1965»  concerning  a  constitu- 
tional "right  of  privacy"  which  he  could  not 
find  m  the  Constitution!  now  prohibits 
States  from  protecting  their  citizens  from 
unauthorised  practice  of  law.  See  N^.A.C.P. 
V.  Button.  371  US.  415  (1969):  Railroad 
Trainmen  v.  Va..  377  U.8.  1  (1964);  VMW 
V.  111.  Bar  Assn..  389  U.S.  217  (1967).  Justice 
Black  can  find  this  "right"  in  the  words  In 
the  Constitution! 

Obvloualy  the  Court  Is  not  vindicating 
the  Constitution  In  these  absurd  decisions; 
It  Is  cheapening  the  Constitution  so  that 
the  constitution  must  get  protection  from 
the  Court  If  It  Is  to  remain  as  our  charter 
of  government. 

This  one  man-one  vote  "right"  Is  such 
an  absurdity.  For  the  organized  Bar  to  sup- 
port and  Implement  this  sort  of  stupidity 
does  not  make  It  less  stupid.  Hence,  If  the 
l>eBt  reason  for  scrapping  the  electoral  col- 
lege Is  this  one  man-one  vote  right,  then  no 
change  In  the  electoral  college  Is  indicated. 
nx 

It  hss  been  asserted  by  President-Elect 
Oossett  that  actually  the  electoral  college 
was  merely  a  temporary  stop-gap  to  get  the 
Oonstltutlon  adopted,  and  now  In  this  "age 
of  speedy  transportation.  Instantaneous 
communication  and  high  literacy"  the  need 
for  such  a  broad  power  of  attorney  by  the 
voter  to  the  elector  Is  gone,  hence,  the  voter 
should  re-clalm  his  right  to  select  the  Presi- 
dent directly. 

Of  course,  this  premise  is  patently  un- 
sound historically.  The  Electoral  College  was 
a  compromise,  but  It  was  not  temporary. 
But  even  if  It  were.  11  does  not  follow  that 
today  Is  the  time  for  this  change,  or  that 
this  Is  the  change  called  for.  If  we  do  assume. 
however,  that  this  Is  Indicated,  then  we 
become  the  bald-headed  peddler  of  hair  re- 
storer. If  the  Individual  vote  Is  now  to  elect 
the  chief  exccuUve  of  these  United  States, 
why  does  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon  uti- 
lise an  Indirect  method  of  election  for  Its 
President?  What  is  there  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  which  makes  the  se- 
lection of  Its  chief  executive  officer  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  selection  of  a  President  for 
these  United  States? 


It  shouldn't  be  assumed  that  the  A.B.A. 
Plan  Is  the  only  change  proposed  for  the 
electoral  college.  It  has  been  attacked  several 
times.  Among  the  proposed  changes  were 
those  by  the  Southland  Committee  in  1878. 
the  Lea  Amendment  proposed  In  1928.  and 
the  Lodge-Gossett  Plan  proposed  in  1948. 

Interesting  enough,  however,  this  is  the 
first  time  It  has  been  seriously  suggested 
that  the  President  be  elected  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  Andrew  Jackson  recommended  It  In 
five  of  his  messages  to  Congress.  But  no  one 
else  has  seriously  advanced  It.  The  question 
naturally  arises  why  It  took  the  ASJi.  in  1967 
to  discover  this  system.  If  there  Is  so  much 
merit  to  It,  why  has  it  been  so  late  In  being 
advanced? 

The  Lodge-aoaeett  Plan  of  appartlonlng 
electoral  votes  to  popular  votes  to  two  deci- 
mal places  within  the  States  has  been  by  far 
the  most  popular  pUn  advocated.  This  means 
that  In  Alabama,  where  there  are  now  10 
electoral  votes,  they  would  be  apportioned 
to  the  popular  vote.  Thus,  If  one  e&ndklate 
got  400.000  votes  out  of  700.000  votes  cast. 


the  candidate  would  get  4/7  of  10  electoral 
votes.  The  other  candidate  would  get  3/7  of 
10  electoral  votes. 

The  trouble  with  this  system  Is  that  It  Is 
complicated  to  compute,  but  worse  than 
that.  It  gives  most  unexpected  results.  Under 
It.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected  over  Ken- 
nedy m  1900  with  26S.S1  electoral  votes  to 
264.12  for  Kennedy.  Furthermore,  though 
Garfield  had  a  greater  popular  vote  than 
Hancock  in  1880.  under  this  plan  Hancock 
would  have  been  elected.  So  Bryan  would 
have  been  elected  over  McKlnley  In  1896, 
thouph  McKlnley  had  61  ■;:^  of  the  popular 
votes  over  46.7  "T".'  for  Bryan.  Even  the  elec- 
tion of  1924  changes  complexion  under  this 
plan. 

Alt  of  this  goes  to  show  that  we  should  look 
before  we  leap  into  constitutional  changes, 
even  when  advocated,>9^e  A.B.A. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  present 
system  for  sel^tlng  the  President  was  not 
worked  out  ift  the  best  or  most  logical  plan 
possible.  lyvoA  a  compromise,  and  an  ob- 
viously awkward  and  sometimes  Illogical  sys- 
tem. Bu/lt  was  the  only  plan  which  had 
sufficient  support  to  get  the  Constitution 
adopted.  Hence,  to  engage  in  finding  flaws 
in  the  present  system  now  is  not  particularly 
brilliant.  It  wasn't  thought  to  be  flawless  by 
thooe  who  created  It.  It  was  Just  t2ie  best 
that  could  be  hAd  under  the  drcximstanoes. 

1.  When,  however,  criticism  is  made  of  the 
system,  It  should  be  valid.  For  example,  the 
Commission  criticises  the  present  system  as 
containing  a  "winner-take-all  feature  which 
totally  suppresses  at  an  Intermediate  stage 
all  minority  votes  cast  In  a  state."  Just  how 
much  less  than  all  should  the  winner  take? 
If  the  winner  gets  bO'^<  plus  one  of  the  votes, 
does  he  serve  SO  To  plus  one  day  (or  week 
or  month  \  ?  There  simply  cannot  be  but 
one  winner  in  an  election  and  when  the  win. 
ner  reaches  that  point  (whether  It  Is  a  ^ 
or  >^  or  some  other  majority)  be  wins,  and 
he  has  to  take  all  when  he  winj. 

The  Idea  that  the  losing  minority  votes  are 
suppressed  Is  a  strange  observation.  Who  sup- 
pressed the  minority  votes?  Those  voting  for 
the  loser  were  a  minority.  They  voted  for 
their  candidate  and  their  preference  was 
registered.  Those  voting  for  the  winner,  the 
majority,  registered  their  preference.  Bvery 
vote  Is  counted.  None  are  suppressed.  But 
only  the  majority  can  win,  and  the  minority 
must  lose.  That  this  process  somehow  sup- 
presses  votes.  Is   a  queer  way  to  use   words. 

If  there  Is  any  idea  lurking  here  that 
minorities,  say.  in  Alabama,  are  to  be  added 
lo  minorities,  say  In  New  York,  and  thereby 
become  majorities,  this  will  create  chaos.  In 
fact.  It  could  be  said  that  unless  there  are 
minorities  In  elections,  there  can  be  no  ma- 
jorities, and  If  there  can  be  no  majorities, 
there  can  be  no  winners.  Therefore,  we  must 
create  minorities  In  order  that  the  majoriues 
may  be  majorities  and  thereby  give  effect  to 
the  votes  for  the  winners.  How  far  should 
this  sort  of  verbalizing  be  carried? 

In  every  elecUoo  there  must  be  a  majority 
and  there  must  be  a  minority.  The  minority 
may  be  "right"  and  they  may  have  our  sym- 
pathy, but  It  Is  still  a  minority  and  nothing 
can  t>e  done  about  It.  Hence,  to  complain 
about  the  winner  taking  all  in  the  present 
system  Is  without  merit. 

2.  T^ere  Is  another  complaint  of  the  pres- 
ent Bsrstem  which  Is  not  valid.  It  Is  objected 
that  In  many  States  where  Democrats  and 
Bepubllcaiu  are  about  evenly  matched,  a 
small  minority  such  as  Negroes,  or  others, 
can  and  do  control  the  electoral  vote  from 
that  State.  Hence,  It  is  objected  that  this 
minority  oontrols  the  election  In  that  State. 
Therefore.  It  Is  argued  the  system  ahould  be 
scrapped.  However,  this  Is  a  rather  superficial 
view  of  the  election  process.  60%  plus  one 
wins    all    elections    controlled    by    majority 


vote.  Which  vote  won  the  election?  The  one 
at  the  top,  or  the  one  at  the  bottom?  The  an- 
swer Is,  both  votes  won  It,  along  with  all  the 
other  votes.  The  only  way  to  beat  this  system 
Is  to  devise  a  system  where  SO*"-:  plus  i  does 
not  win.  To  say  that  a  minority  won  tins 
election  Is  to  overlook  the  facts  in  the  elec- 
tion. Suppose  there  are  49%  Republicans  and 
49*:^  Democrats,  and  2'b  uncommitted.  To 
say  that  is.  plus  1  of  the  uncommitted  won 
the  election  Is  to  overlook  the  49^. 

Furthermore,  this  son  of  minority  control 
would  be  true  under  the  A.B.A.  Plan.  Sup- 
pose that  out  of  70.000.(X>0  qualified  voters 
there  are  34,000.000  Democrats  and  34,000,- 
000  Republicans.  This  would  make  1.000.001 
votes  controlling.  Hence,  would  the  candi- 
dates campaign  only  for  these  votes?  If  this 
premise  is  sound,  this  minority  would  govern 
the  selection  of  a  President. 

3.  It  Is  also  objected  that  since  Alaska  Is 
sparsely  populated,  and  cast  only  67.250  votes 
In  1964  for  S  electoral  votes,  or  some  22,000 
popular  votes  per  electoral  vote,  and  Arkan- 
sas cost  some  660.000  for  6  electors!  votes,  or 
some  90,000  popular  votes  per  electoral  vote, 
this  present  system  gives  popular  votes  In 
Alaska  higher  electoral  oount  than  In  Ar- 
kansas, and  somehow  this  is  unfair.  The  Idea 
Is  that  one  vote  In  Alaska  should  have  the 
same  weight  for  President  as  one  vote  In 
Arkansas.  This,  It  Is  believed.  Is  the  real  basis 
of  the  proposed  change. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  heavily 
populated  States  simply  cannot  stand  having 
their  power  diluted  by  the  Sectoral  College. 
But  It  was  Just  this  whittling  down  of  the 
supposed  power  of  the  heavily  populated 
States  which  made  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution possible  by  the  C^sostttutiODal  Con- 
vention In  1767  and  the  adoption  thereof  by 
the  less  heavily  populated  States.  Of  courbe, 
Virginia  (747,610  population),  Pennsylvania 
(434,373).  North  Carolina  (393.751).  and  the 
other  States  with  larger  populations,  thought 
they  should  have  more  power  than  the  less 
populated  States,  and  they  did  not  relish 
sharing  this  supposed  power  of  numbers  with 
the  other  States,  but  that  simply  was  the 
price  for  these  United  States.  Now  to  destroy 
this  equalization  of  power  would  constitute 
a  failure  of  consideration  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  other  States.  The 
complaint  by  the  heavily  populated  States 
that  the  Electoral  College  denied  them  the 
influence  they  felt  that  their  hea^7  popula- 
tions warranted  was  true,  but  the  exchange 
was  negotiated  fairly  and  squarely,  and  for 
the  heavily  populated  States  to  reverse  this 
now  win  very  simply  constitute  a  welching 
on  the  agreement  made  to  achieve  this 
Union. 

VI 

Finally,  this  A£.A.  Flan  simply  will  not 
sell,  at  least  to  the  teas  populated  States 
These  States  Joined  up  with  the  heavily 
populated  States  only  by  having  two  Sen- 
ators for  each  State,  plus  the  Electoral  Col- 
lie for  selecting  the  President.  That  this 
gave  the  less  populated  States  greater  power 
In  national  affairs  than  their  population 
might  Justify  was  precisely  what  was 
planned.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties. A  view  at  some  figures  today  will  show 
Just  how  successful  the  plan  was  In  accom- 
plishing what  was  Intended. 

Alabania  has  approximately  2  %  of  the 
voting  strength  In  the  Electoral  College.  New 
York  has  8%,  or  four  times  Alabama's  powe» 
In  electing  s  President.  But  In  1964,  the 
popular  vote  In  Alabama  was  less  than  ^% 
of  the  total  popular  vote  for  President 
throughout  the  country.  New  York's  popular 
vote  was  10.3%  of  the  vote  oast  throughout 
the  country,  or  over  ten  times  Alabama's 
vote.  Alabama  would  hardly  want  to  make 
that  trade. 

TlM  figures  on  a  few  more  States  will  also 
be  enlightening. 
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Tb*  slgniacance  of  t&u  cable  Is  tl»c  It 
prea«nu  the  voting  strength  of  alznost  half 
of  the  SUtes  The  electoral  vote  from  the4e 
amounts  to  36'-  of  all  the  votes  cast  In  the 
Electoral  College.  But  their  popular  vote  was 
only  16%  at  the  popular  vote  cast  lu  1964. 
Hence,  the  heavily  populated  States  were  not 
stripped  of  all  the  power  Inherent  In  their 
numbers.  They  still  have  84';  of  the  popular 
rote,  aod  they  have  74  ■'t  of  the  electoral  vote. 
Is  that  so  bad  that  the  less  populous  States 
must  add  to  the  strength  of  the  heavily 
populated  States? 

Acttially.  It  would  seem  that  this  Is  a  fair 
compromise  between  overwhelming  the  leea 
populous  States  with  numbers  atid  permlt- 
ung  the  leas  populous  States  power  In  exctsa 
of  the  number  of  their  Inhabitants.  Without 
this  compromise  the  less  populous  States  will 
loee  all  voice  In  selecting  a  President.  If  a 
candidate  got  all  ll.OOO.OOO  votes  In  this  al- 
most 50'~r  of  the  States,  he  would  not  have 
a  majority  of  the  popular  or  electoral  votes. 
But  If  the  ABA.  Plan  18  adopted,  a  candidate 
would  be  foolish  to  campaign  In  theae  States. 
He  must  get  a  subatantlal  number  of  the 
84 '~-  of  the  votee  In  the  other  25  States  to 
win.  He  win  campaign  where  those  votes  are. 
and  It  will  be  to  the  majorities  In  tboee 
State*  to  whocn  the  candidate  will  be  be- 
holden. 

Why  must  the  A3.A.  mount  a  campaign 
to  crush  even  further  half  of  the  Scatee  In 
this  Union? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  {elt  tliat  our  electoral  college  system 
shotild  be  reformed.  Both  the  proponenui 
and  the  opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  the  pending  matter  of  business, 
have  agreed  that  the  present  presidential 
election  mechanism  can  be  improved.  I 
myself  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Relation  12.  the  so-called  district  plan, 
which  has  been  espoused  for  many  years 
by  my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
the  hoiiorable  Kasl  Mutiot  In  addition 
to  this  plan.  I  would  support  the  so- 
called  proportional  plan,  or  the  Katzen- 
bach  plan,  which  would  simply  make  the 
electors  automatic  and.  thereby,  remove 
the  problem  of  the  faithless  elector  from 
the  present  unit  rule  system. 

In  my  judgment,  all  of  the  above  plans 
represent  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  proponents  of  the  direct 
election  concept  have  taken  the  view 
that  these  plans  represent  a  token  effort 
to  reform  an  antiquated  and  undemo- 


cratic system.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  crux 
of  this  debate — whether  or  not  an  elec- 
toral vole  system  Is  the  most  effective 
mechanism  to  insure  that  the  individual 
we  elect  as  President  will  .serve  under  a 
popular  mandate.  Expanding  upon  this 
point,  the  reason  why  this  debate  Is  so 
crucial  is  simply  because  the  type  of 
naandate  given  to  our  President  will  de- 
termine bow  the  entire  federal  system 
of  Oovemment  set  up  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  through  the  Constitution  will  be 
able  to  maintain  and  safeguard  the  In- 
stitutions, traditions,  and  culture  of  the 
American  experiment. 

1  strongly  believe  that  the  tiasic  elec- 
toral college  setup  has  been  a  major  in- 
fluence on  the  stability  and  growth  of 
our  political  system.  In  our  entire  his- 
tory, it  has  conclusively  failed  only  once. 
In  1824,  John  Qulncy  Adams  was  elected 
President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives although  Andrew  Jackson  had  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  both  the  electoral 
and  the  popular  vote.  The  minority  re- 
port on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  which 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider,  clearly  documents  the  Irrele- 
vance of  the  results  of  this  election  with 
regard  to  the  debate  now  ensuing  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  year  1970. 

I  do  not  intend  to  talk  at  length  about 
the  virtues  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem. They  are  uniquely  documented  by 
both  the  minority  report  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  as  well  as  in  the  history 
books  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  an  imperfect 
system,  as  are  all  manmade  systems 
However,  like  democracy  itself,  it  is  the 
best  system  that  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  devise.  While  we  may  properly  con- 
sider changes  for  improvement,  we  must 
be  careful  that  what  appears  to  be  im- 
provement will  not  actually  prove  to  be 
detriment. 

What  I  intend  to  speak  about  at  this 
time,  and  what  I  feel  should  be  the  major 
concern  In  this  debate.  Is  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  United  States  abolishes  the 
electoral  college  and  opts  for  the  direct 
popular  election  system.  Theoretically 
the  adoption  of  the  direct  election 
method  will  represent  a  disruption,  if 
not  the  ruination,  of  our  federal  system 
of  government.  Under  the  federal  sys- 
tem, our  national  political  apparatus  re- 
mains an  extension  of  State  and  local 
mechanisms.  In  fact,  there  are  SO  differ- 
ent Republican  parties  and  50  different 
Democratic  parties.  Each  of  these  parties 
operate  under  th;  Jurisdiction  of  the 
various  State  election  codes.  The  50 
States  also  regulate  the  procedures  which 
must  be  followed  bv  any  minor  party 
which  desires  a  ballot  position.  This  for- 
mat has.  in  my  opinion,  provided  the 
stabilizing  factor  In  a  .sy.stem  which  Is 
truly  unique  when  compared  to  the  uni- 
tary system  of  Great  Britain  or  the  con- 
federate concept  which  we  attempted 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

To  my  knowledge  the  proponents  of 
direct  election  have  not  yet  spelled  out 
how  the  existing  State  election  pro- 
cedures would  operate  If  we  were  to 
adopt  a  system  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  ve  did 
"nationalize"  the  presidential  election 
system  we  would,  in  turn,  have  to  adopt 
uniform  national  election  codes.  This 
curtailment  and   abandonment   of   the 
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state  and  local  prerogative  will,  as  I  see 
it.  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  national 
political  parties  whose  strength  and  sta- 
bility have  t>een  maintained  by  local  po- 
litical apparatuses. 

In  other  words,  the  direct  popular 
method  will  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  the  tiniquely  American  two-party  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  practical  aspect  of  this 
debate.  If  we  believe  that  this  two-party 
system  has  served  the  Nation,  then  we 
should  retain  in  some  form  the  electoral 
college  and  defeat  the  pending  direct 
election  resolution.  If  we  believe  that  this 
Nation's  future  can  be  better  served  by 
a  multiparty  system,  then  we  should  get 
about  the  business  of  passing  this  reso- 
lution and  sending  it  on  to  the  50  State 
legislatures  for  ratification. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodwin,  former  assist- 
ant to  tmth  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  has  forcefully  presented  a  clear 
picture  of  what  might  happen  should 
direct  elections  tiecome  operative.  In  his 
appearance  earlier  this  year  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Good- 
win stated  the  following : 

Direct  election  may  very  weU  destroy  theae 
stabilizing  attitudes.  Oroups  united  by  gen- 
eral convtcUon  or  common  interest  could 
well  see  advantage  In  forming  a  new  party. 
Even  If  they  only  organized  in  a  few  States, 
such  groups  could  use  a  new  party  to  maxi- 
mize their  power.  They  could  b«rgaln  with 
the  major  party  or  party  candidates  for  en- 
dorsement. They  might  offer  to  withdraw  lo 
the  middle  of  the  campaign  In  return  for 
concessions  They  might  run  candidates  In 
the  hope  of  forcing  a  runoff  elecUon  where 
their  support  would  be  vital.  This  could  be 
a  very  fruitful  course  based  on  our  history 
because  IS  of  our  Presidents  have  been 
elected  with  leas  tlian  a  majority  of  the  total 
popular  vote.  Almcet  half  of  our  elecUooa, 
therefore,  have  been  oonCeeta  In  which  a 
third  party  could  theoretically  have  held  the 
balance  of  power. 

Now  the  proponents  of  direct  election 
maintain  that  the  effects  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  would  simply  extend  suf- 
frage without  Jeopardizing  the  political 
structure  of  the  country.  They  point  out 
that  the  direct  election  system.  If  it  had 
been  operative  throughout  our  history, 
would  have  ofily  failed  in  1860  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  39.9  percent 
of  the  popular  vote.  In  all  other  elec- 
tions, a  candidate  has  always  received 
the  minimum  40  percent  required  for 
victory  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
This  Is  indeed  true.  However,  one  dis- 
tinction should  be  emphasized  when  this 
line  of  reasoning  Is  used — and  that  is 
simply  the  fact  that  the  mere  presence 
of  the  electoral  college  system  has  dis- 
couraged minor  parties  from  running 
strong  and  effective  campaigns.  Again. 
Mr.  Goodwin  makes  this  point  quite 
clear: 

During  the  1966  campaign  X  had  many 
talks  with  men  Interested  In  bypassing  the 
Democratic  Convention  and  beglniUng  a 
third  party  or  a  fourth  party.  They  had  made 
a  complete  survey  of  election  laws  and  ballot 
requirements. 

Logical  or  not.  the  argument  that  no 
State  could  be  carried  and  thus  the  probable 
result  would  simply  be  to  Increase  Nixon's 
electoral  vote  was  strong  enough  to  deprive 
the  movement  of  much  of  its  force.  Given 
the  outcome  of  the  party  conventions,  had 
there  been  direct  elections  there  would  very 
lUely  also  have  been  an  antiwar  party.  And 
the  poaalbUUlu  for  the  future  are  unlimited. 
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Direct  election  might  well  bring  us  a  farm- 
er's party,  a  semor  citizen's  party,  a  black 
party,  and  other  groups  coalescing  around 
common  mtereat  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  have  proposed  a 
simple  system  to  replace  the  electoral 
college.  However,  the  ramifications  of 
this  new  system  are  extremely  complex 
and  deserve  the  careful  scrutiny  of  this 
body.  I  fear  that  the  new  system  could 
result  in  the  disintegration  of  our  broad- 
ly ba.sed  two-party  system.  In  place  of 
the  two-party  system  will  be  substituted 
a  party  structure  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  State  of  New  York  today;  in 
New  York  State,  the  two  major  political 
parties  must  depend  on  the  support  of 
the  two  minor  political  parties  in  order 
to  govern.  The  situation  on  the  national 
level  would  be  much  worse.  This  coun- 
try is  diverse  enough  so  that  a  variety 
of  parties  would  spring  up.  These  parties 
would  develop  on  cither  sectional,  or  Ide- 
ological bases,  or  even  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  single  Idea.  The  prolifer- 
ation of  these  national  minor  parties 
would  naturally  lead  to  their  establish- 
ment on  the  local  level  and.  thereby, 
complete  the  cycle  resulting  In  a  multi- 
party system.  This  does  not  occur  now 
because  of  the  built-in  safeguards  of  a 
system  that  has  worked  astonishingly 
well,  I  think:  the  electoral  system. 

While  I  mtist  reject  any  plan  which 
places  direct  election  as  the  first  step 
used  to  determine  the  election  of  the 
President,  I  shall  remain  flexible  on  al- 
ternative proposals  which  retain  the  ba- 
sic electoral  mechanism.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  discern  why  direct  election  has  the 
support  it  now  has.  It  is  by  its  name,  as 
well  as  its  nature,  a  popular  proposal.  I 
realize  the  appeal  which  this  resolution 
has,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  presented  against 
the  amendment  are  meritorious. 

CtBCTlNG    THE     PKTXOiKKT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  during  this  debate  on  the  man- 
ner by  which  we  elect  our  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  mechanics  of  the 
process.  The  matter  has  been  debated  for 
years.  The  present  debate  was  Intense 
in  the  House.  It  has  been  thorough  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  time.  1  believe,  to  vote. 

And  so,  I  shall  not  long  detain  my  col- 
leagues. I  do  wish,  however,  to  state  my 
own  views  on  this  matter,  particularly 
so  since  the  Senate  may  not  bring  this 
resolution  to  an  actual  vote.  I  favor  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  and 
I  shall  vote  for  cloture  on  tomorrow. 

Democracy  in  principle  we  surely  sub- 
scribe to.  and  we  would  hotly  deny  any 
accusation  to  the  contrary.  But  democ- 
racy in  practice  means  different  things  to 
different  people,  if  we  are  to  take  seri- 
ously some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
said  in  the  Chamber. 

The  one  at>solutely  essential  ingredient 
In  political  democracy,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  the  equality  of  each  quali- 
fied citizen  when  he  exercises  the  right 
of  the  franchise.  When  a  citizen  is  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  and  he  does  choose  to  vote, 
his  vote  must  be  given  the  same  weight 
as  the  vote  cast  by  each  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  votes.  Any  mechanism  de- 
signed to  defeat  this  equality  of  the  bal- 
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lot  is  wrong.  And  any  government  which 
fosters  such  a  mechanism  falls  that  much 
short  in  its  pretensions  to  democracy. 

Unless  the  will  of  the  people  can  be 
determined  and  maintained  through  the 
electoral  system,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  popular  self-government.  Such  popu- 
lar will  cannot  be  determined  absolutely, 
or  even  approximately,  without  a  rigid 
application  of  the  principle  of  one  man, 
one  vote.  Tills  principle  is  no  longer  en- 
dangered by  violations  relating  to  the 
casting  of  ballots,  the  counting  of  bal- 
lots, or  the  secrecy  surrounding  ballot- 
ing. Instead,  we  find  the  ballots  cast  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land  t>eing  giv- 
en unequal  weight  through  an  anti- 
quated, outmoded,  and  dangerous  piece 
of  poliUcan  machinery  which  does  not 
function  as  it  was  originally  mtended 
that  it  should,  and  which,  indeed,  never 
did  so  function. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  march  to- 
ward democracy.  The  United  States  has 
lead  the  way  among  the  nations  of  the 
West.  But  we  must  keep  moving  for- 
ward. 

We  need  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds. 

We  need  to  allow  our  highly  mobile 
electorate  to  participate  in  presidential 
elections  without  having  to  fulfill  the 
lengthy  residence  requirements  current- 
ly in  force. 

We  need  to  abolish  the  creaking  anti- 
quated college  of  electors. 

The  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
and  the  substitution  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
is  the  matter  now  before  us.  Let  me  re- 
peat, I  believe  we  should  proceed  with  a 
vote. 

True,  we  need  political  machinery.  We 
need  political  parties,  for  example.  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  want  to  weak- 
en our  national  political  parties  or  move 
to  a  multiparty  system.  For  that  reason, 
among  others,  I  do  not  support  nomina- 
tions for  President  by  national  primary 
elections.  We  still  need  the  party  con- 
vention to  wUmow  out  the  score  of  con- 
tenders. We  must  improve  our  conven- 
tion machinery,  but  that  is  another  sub- 
ject. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
one-man,  one-vote  applied  across  the 
board  nationally  in  the  selection  of  men 
to  fill  our  two  highest  offices. 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  whicli 
have  been  raised? 

Some  fear  any  change  at  all  in  our 
Constitution.  For  them,  the  Constitution 
seems  immutable.  But  this  is  not  a  cor- 
rect view.  Those  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion and  put  it  into  practice  knew  suc- 
ceeding generations  would  need,  and 
make,  changes.  Specific  provision  for  or- 
derly change  was  written  into  the  docu- 
ment. 

Some  fear  a  diminution  In  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  smaller  States.  As 
Senators  all  know,  several  compromises 
were  necessarj'  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  The  association  of  the  in- 
dividual States  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation was  a  fragile  thing,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  electoral  college, 
among  other  nonratlonal  compromises, 
gave  the  small  States  the  necessary  feel- 
ing of  protection  as  they  entered  into  a 


more  permanent  and  more  soUd  type  of 
organization  with  their  larger  and  more 
powerful  neighbors.  Surely  our  Nation 
and  its  Government  are  strong  enough 
now  to  withstand  the  shock  ol  this  small 
readjustment  to  rationality  and  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Some  fear  the  control  of  the  densely 
populated  cities  over  the  less  populous, 
but  somehow  more  virtuous,  countryside. 
What  degree  of  proximity  to  one's  neigh- 
bor determines  virtue,  or  predLsposes  to 
venality?  Are  the  people  of  Maryland, 
who  gave  us  the  current  Vice  President 
more  virtuous,  because  their  State  is  less 
populous,  than  are  the  people  of  New 
York  or  California?  I  must  include  both 
New  York  and  California  ja  make  this 
point,  since  I  am  not  sure  which  State 
now  claims  President  Nixon.  Perhaps 
both. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  the  fears 
which  have  been  expressed  here  and  In 
some  segments  of  the  news  media  around 
the  country  are  groundless. 

The  electoral  college  system  offers  fio 
assurance  that  the  candidate  receiving 
the  most  votes  will  become  President.  A 
President  could  now  be  elected  by  the 
electoral  college  by  obtaining  the  barest 
plurality  In  our  12  largest  States,  and  be 
would  not  be  required  to  obtain  a  single 
vote  in  the  other  States,  or  to  give  heed 
to  the  problems  of  their  Inhabitants.  Di- 
rect election  would  assuredly  come  closer 
to  giving  the  majority  the  man  it  had 
selected. 

Elimination  of  the  electoral  college 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  defections  by 
electors.  In  these  days  of  astronomical 
costs  for  election  campaigns,  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  tnight  one  day  be  spent  in  pur- 
chasing a  handful  of  votes  in  the  electoral 
college. 

But  the  gravest  danger  in  the  present 
scheme  of  things  is  the  scandalous  ma- 
nipulation which  would  be  possible  should 
a  third  party  candidate  throw  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  the  panic 
caused  by  Governor  Wallace  in  1968? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  vote 
for  cloture  and  then  to  approve  this  joint 
resolution.  Let  us  not  fear  to  move  for- 
ward. 

OKDES    or    BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  was  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
without  the  Senator  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  supports 
electoral  reform.  But  the  pending  meas- 
ure would  not  reform  the  system  of 
electing  our  Presidents.  It  would  destroy 
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thjit  system.  In  Its  stead  it  would  create 
B  monstrosity  that  augurs  ill — If  not  the 
end— of  our  Federal  structure  as  we 
know  it. 

Simply  stated,  the  proposed  direct  elec- 
tion amendment  abolishes  the  electoral 
college  and  would  provide  that  the  pair 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  popular  votes  shall  be  elected  if  they 
get  at  least  40  percent  of  the  vote.  Fur- 
ther, if  no  pair  received  that  magical  per- 
centage, then  a  runoff  election  would 
be  held  between  the  two  pairs  receiving 
the  hichest  number  of  votes. 

That  Is  all  there  is  to  It,  Mr.  President. 
A  very  simply,  straightforward  formula. 
Indeed,  the  apparent  appeal  of  the  direct 
election  amendment  is  its  simplicity.  Be- 
neath that  simple  facade,  however,  is  a 
concept  fraught  with  the  potential  for 
mischief  of  the  gravest  consequences. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  two-party 
system:  the  elimination  of  the  role  of 
States  m  the  election  process;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Federal  CJovemment  to  a 
position  of  complete  control  over  elec- 
tions; the  creation  of  mass  confusion; 
the  undermining  of  the  stability  of  our 
governing  process:  the  enlargement  of 
the  potential  for  fraud;  and  the  emer- 
gence of  mass  media  appeal  as  the  best — 
If  not  the  only  requirement — for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President. 

The  proponents  do  not  bother  with  the 
details  about  how  the  proposal  will  work. 
instead  they  rather  blindly— albeit  sin- 
cerely— assume  that  the  thing  will  work 
itself  out.  We  are  not  told  for  example 
how  the  candidates  will  be  chosen;  how 
they  will  qualify;  how  contested  and 
challenged  returns  will  be  handled :  what 
happens  if  three,  or  even  four  pairs  of 
candidates  receive  an  identical  percoit- 
age  of  popular  votes  below  the  40-percent 
cutoff:  or  how  the  runoff  will  be  con- 
ducted :  but  perhaps  these  are  only  minor 
problems  when  viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  destruction  of  our  delicately  balanced 
federal  system. 

Indeed,  one  could  speculate  for  hours 
on  end  about  the  potential  of  this 
amendment.  And.  we  are  reduced  to  spec- 
ulating Mr.  President,  because  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  one  really  knows 
how  the  proposal  will  work  or.  for  that 
matter,  if  It  will  work  at  all.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  idea  of  direct 
elections — although  proposed  as  early  as 
1826,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
has  not  gained  sufficient  appeal  in  the 
Interrenlng  1*4  years  to  warrant  adop- 
tion. 

It  has  been  dragged  out  again  now, 
ostensibly  for  two  reasons;  to  overcome 
the  faitliless  elector  and  to  perpetiiate 
the  idealistic  conception  of  equalizing  the 
weight  of  on  individual  vote. 

But  as  In  the  case  in  many  instances 
when  a  problem  arises,  real  or  fancied, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  proposal  that 
In  essence  Is  an  ovcrreaction.  If  the  faith- 
less elector  Is  the  problem — and  this 
seems  unreal  since  out  of  16.000  elec- 
toral votes  cast  In  our  Nation's  history, 
violations  have  occtirred  in  less  than  a 
dozen  cases — then  it  could  easily  be  cured 
without  abolishing  the  whole  electoral 
college. 


If  we  are  striving  for  more  equal  vot- 
ing weight,  then  why  not  seek  this  end 
within  the  eitisting  framework  of  the 
electoral  college? 

More  equal  voting  weight  could,  for 
example,  be  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
a  system  to  select  electors  from  districts 
wltliln  the  Stales  much  like  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  now  elected. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  same  congressional 
districts  could  serve  for  that  purpose. 
But  to  destroy  the  entire  system  for 
two  alleged  and  readily  correctable  faults 
seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  reason  and 
justification. 

Presently  the  electoral  college  is  the 
instrument — and  the  heart — of  our  Fed- 
eral election  system.  Having  the  exact 
numeilcal  coimterpart  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  it  Is  a  clear  reflection  of 
the  federal  system.  It  recognizes  the  role 
of  the  States  by  assigning  each  at  least 
two  votes,  and  it  lakes  into  account  pop- 
ulation variations  by  adding  further 
votes  on  the  basis  of  representation  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  uniquely  and 
delicately  balanced  mix  of  States  and 
citizens  that  stabilizes  America's  nation- 
al politics  and  CJovemment.  It  assures 
the  rights  of  reasonable  majorities  and 
yet  protects  the  rights  of  our  minorities. 
Each  of  the  two  major  parties  and 
their  candidates  are  virtually  forced,  un- 
der tlie  present  system,  to  deal  with  the 
varied  and  diverse  Interests  of  our  Sutes. 
They  must  rely  on  State  organizations 
which,  in  turn,  draw  their  support  from 
the  individual  and  collective  interests 
within  the  States.  These  respective  inter- 
ests are  drawn  together  and  homogenized 
through  the  national  party  machinery 
to  emerge  with  a  compromised  but  work- 
able consen.<iUs.  reflecting  the  Interests  of 
all,  and  moderating  the  extremes  of  the 
few.  This  is  the  essence — the  strength — 
and  the  appeal  of  our  present  two-party 
system. 

Just  the  opposite  will  prevail  under 
the  direct  election  approach.  Under  that 
system,  the  States  and  their  party  ap- 
paratus will  no  longer  play  a  part — they 
will  be  Ignored  In  favor  of  nationwide 
appeals  to  special  interests  groups  be- 
cause it  will  be  sheer  numbers — and 
numbers  alone— that  will  count — that 
will  dictate  and  govern  the  candidates 
and  their  positions  under  the  direct  elec- 
tion system. 

The  voice  of  the  States  will  be  effec- 
tively and  forevermore  silenced  If  we 
select  our  national  leaders  on  the  basis 
of  direct  elections.  State  lines  will  be  ob- 
literated and  of  absolutely  no  value. 
Presidential  campaigning  wUl  focus  on 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  for  that  Is 
where  the  votes  are  and  it  wUl  be  these 
people  who  will  decide  and  control  fu- 
ture elections. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
15  States  would  gain  In  political  power 
under  the  popular-vote  plan  while  34 
would  forfeit  power,  and  only  one — 
Oregon — would  experience  no  change. 
Moreover,  under  the  new  proposal,  the 
nine  most  populous  States  In  the  Onion 
could  well  control  presidential  elections. 
In  1968  these  States — California,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 


sylvai^,  had  51.88  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  and  In  1960,  they  bad  55.91 
percent. 

My  own  State  of  Arkansas  would  suf- 
fer a  drastic  loss  of  political  power.  In 
1968.  that  loss— that  Is,  the  dlflerence  be- 
tween the  electoral  voUng  strength  and 
the  popular  vote — would  have  amoimted 
to  25  percent,  and  1960  It  would  have 
amounted  to  40  percent.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  talking  about  some  power  or  ad- 
vantage allotted  to  my  State  by  some 
poUtlcal  boss.  I  am  talking  about  the 
voting  strength  duly  accorded  to  Ar- 
kansas and  to  all  other  States  under  the 
electoral  college  system  which  is  founded 
upon  our  notion  of  federalism.  Once  that 
restraining  influence  is  lost  or  dimin- 
ished, then  we  will  be  cutting  away  the 
foundation  of  our  Govenunent  and  our 
political  process. 

Passing  fancies — momentary  moods — 
and  Instant  ideologies  will  be  the  target 
under  the  new  system.  The  long  view— 
the  broad  perspective — that  innate  sense 
of  responsibility  and  appreciation  for  a 
continuum  in  Government — that  inde- 
finable but  special  quality  that  underlies 
today's  major  parties,  will  give  way  to 
efforts  to  capture  the  capricious  spirit  of 
the  times,  however  fleeting,  and  however 
limited. 

Emotionalism,  extremism,  and  special- 
ism will  become  the  order  of  the  day, 
as  minor,  self-oriented,  special-interest 
groups  spring  forth  across  the  country, 
seek  a  momentary  national  welding,  and 
vie  for  political  attention. 

Beginning  as  small  waves,  these  self- 
serving  groups  could  gather  enough 
strength  and  support  to  rock  the  ship  of 
state,  alter  its  course,  and  set  its  sail* 
toward  the  sea  of  oblivion. 

Governmental  Instability  may  well  be 
the  price  that  will  be  exacted  by  the  In- 
stitution of  the  direct  election  system,  as 
the  ardor  of  the  quest  for  political  ad- 
vantage among  the  masses  heats  up  in 
the  campaign.  The  forging  of  momen- 
tary majorities  that  could  possess  the 
strength  of  tyrants  may  well  result,  and, 
when  power  supplants  reason.  It  Is  the 
minorities  who  will  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  members 
of  one  minority  or  another.  And  It  ap- 
pears that  It  is  the  minorities  who  will 
suffer  under  the  direct  election  system. 
How  can  their  voices  be  heard,  how  can 
they  hope  to  survive  In  the  face  of  the 
Juggernaut  of  sheer  numbers?  Today  all 
minorities  seek  refuge  and  recognition 
by  the  major  parties.  Under  the  direct 
election  system  they  may  well  be  forced 
to  square  off  one  against  the  other  and 
thus  dissipate  whatever  strength  and 
whatever  merit  their  causes  may  have. 
That  could  well  become  true  of  the 
several  States.  The  small  States  would 
have  to  unite  In  large  numbers  against 
the  others. 

With  the  voice  of  the  States  silenced 
and  shunted  aside,  the  control  over  na- 
tional elections  will  then  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
this  situation  was  characterized  during 
the  hearings  in  the  following  way: 

It  is  tmpooAlble  to  go  to  th«  syBtein  oZ 
direct  voting  wltliout  tb«t  being  followed  by 
other  Federal  Controls  of  our  elections,  and 
wliat  other  things  X  know  not.  But  it  we  u« 
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to  liBve  direct  election  of  preeldente.  we  obvi- 
ously wUl  have  to  have  Federal  election  Iswa 
covering  ttie  times  and  placee  o[  voting, 
qualltioatlons  of  voters,  and  tbe  enforcement 
of  election  laws. 

We  clesxly  would  liavc  to  set  up  a  Feder^ 
bureau  of  electloiu  to  bold  and  supervi&e 
all  prealdenukl  elections.  We  would  have  to 
have  Federal  clerlu,  Federal  counting  boards. 
Federal  snoopers,  and  I  sur.pect  we  would  end 
up  with  not  less  than  as,000  additional  Fed- 
eral employees  to  run  our  elections.  We  wiU 
ha-.c  Federal  Inspectors  end  Federal  clerics  of 
election.  Federal  ooxmilng  txiards  in  every 
county  and  sizable  municipality  wltliln  the 
t7nlted  States. 

Tbe  operation  of  such  a  plan,  ob\-iously 
would  require  a  Federal  compilation  of  voter 
Usts.  In  otlier  words,  a  list  of  all  citizens 
entitled  to  vote.  And  once  we  have  started 
down  this  road,  how  long  wul  It  be  before 
there  Is  a  movement  for  a  nationwide  Fed- 
eral referendum  on  the  Acts  of  Congress  uti- 
lizing these  same  Federal  voting  lists:  and 
how  long  before  we  will  have  initiative  pro- 
posals from  these  same  voting  Usts:  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  there  wUI  be  a  campaign 
to  the  effect  that  theee  little  States  are  not 
entitled  to  two  senators  but  senators  sliould 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  voters  in 
the  State? 

In  other  words,  do  we  change  the  basic 
government  of  the  United  States  of  a  repub- 
lic of  sovereign  states  Into  a  nationwide 
democracy  luiowlng  that  attempted  pure 
democracy  throughout  history  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction? 

Little  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  of  us  are  apprehensive  over  the 
pending  proposal. 

We  do  not  know,  for  example,  how  the 
runoff  wlU  be  held,  but  obviously  it  will 
also  have  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Government.  With  180.- 
000  polling  places  In  the  United  States, 
how  long  will  a  runoff  take?  Suppose 
there  are  allegations  of  irregularity  and 
of  fraud?  Suppose  one  candidate  chal- 
lenges the  returns  from  100  polling 
places — might  iwt  his  opponent  chal- 
lenge on  eqtiol  number  in  another  100 
places  in  still  another  section  of  the 
country.  Would  this  necessitate  a  total 
nationwide  recount?  The  possibilities  are 
staggering.  And  so  are  tlie  opportunities 
for  pressures  and  fraud. 

Certainly  these  same  pressures  and  op- 
portunities exist  today,  but  only  In  a  very 
limited  and  minuscule  way.  Under  to- 
day's system  of  local  control,  the  prob- 
lems. If  any,  are  localized,  and  readily 
discernible  and  correctable. 

Prof.  Charles  Black  of  Yale  has  de- 
scribed the  direct  election  proposal,  if 
adopted,  as  "the  most  deeply  radical 
amendment  which  has  ever  entered  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President.  I  share  this  assessment 
and  urge  that  the  pending  direct  elec- 
tion amendment  be  defeated. 

THI  ilUH'lUUi    PLAN 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  stated 
my  support  for  reform  of  the  electoral 
college  system  and.  have  previously  co- 
sponsored  Senator  Karl  Mdvdt's  district 
plan. 

In  genera],  the  district  plan  would 
preserve  the  electoral  college,  but  would 
eliminate  the  present  procedure  of  giv- 
ing a  State's  entire  electoral  vote  to  one 
candidate.  Electors,  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  of 
each  State  would  be  chosen  by  the  voters. 


one  for  each  congressional  or  other  dis- 
trict, and  in  addition,  two  (equivalent  to 
the  State's  two  Senators)  for  each  State 
at  large.  Each  candidate  for  elector 
would  be  required  to  declare  the  persons 
for  whom  he  would  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  the  declaration 
would  be  binding,  thus,  in  effect,  elimi- 
nating the  independent  elector.  These 
electors  In  each  State  would  meet  and 
vote  and  the  taUies  for  all  persons  voted 
for  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  the  total  votes  from  all  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
elected  providing  he  had  a  majority. 
Failing  a  majority  the  Senate  and  the 
Hotise.  meeting  jointly,  would  elect  a 
President  from  the  top  three  candidates. 

The  proposal  would  thus  eliminate  the 
unit-rule  ssstem.  the  independent  elec- 
tor, and  the  method  of  voting  by  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
no  candidate  for  President  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  college  vote. 

Casting  of  electoral  votes  by  district 
would  not  be  new  In  the  United  States. 
When  State  legislatures  began  in  the  late 
1700's  and  early  1800's  to  provide  for 
popular  choice  of  presidential  electors,  it 
was  normal  for  electors  to  t>e  chosen  In 
districts  similar  to  congressional  dis- 
tricts. James  Madison  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  district  system  was 
the  one  "mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
view  when  the  Constitution  was  formed 
and  adopted." 

Under  the  district  system,  popular 
vote  results  would  tend  to  be  reflected 
more  accurately  in  electoral  vote  results 
than  they  are  imder  the  present  system. 
Generally  speaking,  any  group  of  voters 
capable  of  electing  a  Representative  to 
Congress  would  be  able  to  win  electoral 
votes.  Electoral  vote  results  would  not 
be  distorted — and  the  majority  of  the 
winner  exaggerated — by  the  practice  of 
awarding  all  the  electoral  votes  of  a 
State  to  the  party  winning  a  plurality  of 
popular  votes.  The  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate the  unit  rule  of  winner-take-all 
system  in  each  State.  In  at  least  12  of  the 
13  presidential  elections  between  1918 
and  1964.  the  district  system  would  have 
reduced  the  electoral  majority  of  the 
winning  candidate  and  increased  the 
electoral  votes  of  his  opponent.  In  one 
instance — 1960 — It  would  have  changed 
the  result  of  the  election. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  district 
system  would  prevent  tbe  election  of 
minority  Presidents.  To  the  extent 
that  popular  strength  was  reflected  in 
electoral  votes,  the  possibility  of  a  wide 
disparity  between  popular  and  electoral 
votes  would  be  reduced.  A  large  popular 
majority  In  a  State  would  not  be 
wasted.  A  winner  of  a  bore  plurality 
would  not  take  all. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  that  dis- 
tricts be  "composed  of  compact  and  con- 
tlgtious  territory,  containing  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  number  of  persons  which 
entitled  the  State  to  one  Representative 
In  Congress"  would  virtually  eliminate 
molapportioiunent  among  districts  and 
reflect  more  aoctirately  popular  will. 
Equal  weight,  based  on  population, 
would  be  given  to  urban  and  numl  dis- 
tricts 


Furthermore,  under  the  district  sys- 
tem each  voter  would  vote  for  only  three 
electors  rather  than  for  all  of  the  elec- 
tors in  hi.':  State  as  tmder  the  imit  rule. 
There  would  be  less  difference  in  the 
value  of  each  voter's  vote  among  States. 

The  district  system  would  limit  the 
passible  electoral  effects  of  local  frauds, 
bad  weather,  inteiise  local  I'sues,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances. 

Similarly  to  proposals  for  proportion- 
ate distribution,  the  district  plan  would 
preserve  the  present  provision  for  relat- 
ing electoral  votes  to  population:  the  to- 
tal electoral  strength  of  a  State  would 
not  vary  with  the  relative  size  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  The  plan  would  provide  on 
even  more  effective  limitation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  local  frauds,  et  cetera,  than 
would  proportionate  distribution  of  elec- 
toral votes.  Under  the  district  system, 
unusual  circumstances  In  one  local  area 
could  only  determine  tbe  dlsixwition  of 
the  electoral  votes  for  the  district  and 
the  State  at  large.  With  proportionate 
distribution,  it  would  be  possible  for  such 
circumstances  to  affect  the  total  vote  of 
the  State. 

By  eliminating  the  imlt  rule,  the  pro- 
posal would  consequently  save  large  blocs 
of  voters  In  a  State  from  being  disfran- 
chised for  having  amassed  a  total  state- 
wide vote  for  a  candidate  less  than  that 
of  the  wiruier. 

The  district  system  would  be  more  fa- 
vorable than  the  present  method  of  elec- 
tion to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  two-party  system.  In  any 
areas  of  a  so-called  "one-party"  State 
which  are  now  sometimes  represented  In 
Coiwress  by  members  of  another  party, 
that  other  party  would  be  encouraged  by 
the  district  amendment  to  seek  electoral 
votes  for  its  presidential  candidate. 

The  district  plan  would  not  be  likely 
to  encourage  any  imdue  growth  of  third 
or  splinter  parties.  In  order  to  win  any 
electoral  votes,  the  supporters  of  a  third 
party  would  have  to  carry  separate  con- 
gressional districts.  A  third  party  would 
have  little  hope  of  diverting  more  than  a 
few  electoral  votes  from  major  party 
candidates.  The  district  plan  would  not, 
as  proportionate  distribution  would  give 
electoral  votes  to  a  minority  group  thinly 
scattered  through  a  State. 

The  district  system  would  provide 
greater  protection  for  the  political  power 
of  small  and  spctrsely  populated  States 
and  areas.  It  would  reduce  the  power  of 
large,  "doubtful"  States  to  exert  exces- 
sive political  influences.  With  the  ixjssl- 
blUty  of  dividing  the  electoral  votes.  It 
would  be  less  Important  than  It  is  now 
for  a  presidential  candidate  to  come 
from  one  of  these  "key"  States.  It  would 
be  less  likely  that  the  "pivotal "  States 
would  carry  undue  weight  in  the  devel- 
opment of  national  party  programs,  or 
that  they  would  claim  dlsportlonate  at- 
tention during  the  campaign. 

The  district  system  would  place  a 
check  on  the  pc^ticol  power  of  large 
cities,  and  especially  of  certain  pressure 
groups  wltliln  those  cities.  The  voters  in 
the  cities  would  not  be  able  to  control 
all  the  electoral  votes  In  a  State.  At  most 
they  could  determine  their  own  electoral 
TOte  and  the  few  elector*!  rotes  cost  by 
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the  Slate  as  a  whole — for  Senators  and 
Represe  nta  tlves-at-large . 

Small  or  sparsely  populated  States 
would  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage 
they  now  possess  in  the  distribution  of 
electoral  votes  regardless  of  the  size  of 
its  population. 

The  district  system  would  diminish  the 
excessive  poUtical  inip>ortance  of  larger, 
doubtful  States,  and  would  encourage 
major  parties  to  select  candidates  and 
seek  electoral  votes  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country. 

The  district  system  would  tend  to 
equate  the  political  pressures  on  the 
President  with  those  felt  by  Congress. 
Votes  would  be  cast  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  the  same  voters  in  the  same 
district  at  the  same  time.  The  main  dif- 
ference would  be  that  electoral  voles 
would  be  cast  m  a  bod>'  and  one-third  of 
the  Senate  would  be  chosen  at  that  time. 
Responsibility  to  virtually  identical  con- 
stituencies might  foeter  harmony  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress. 

By  presenlng  the  electors,  the  district 
system  would  not  involve  any  unpopular 
threat  to  the  role  of  States  in  the  presi- 
dential election  or  to  State  control  over 
voting  qualifications.  The  present  power 
of  the  States  to  set  standards  for  voting 
would  not  tie  disturbed.  The  only  chanee 
authorized  would  be  a  positive  one.  the 
incorp  jration  into  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  a  provision  permitting  States,  at 
their  discretion,  to  reduce  residence  re- 
quirements for  voting,  by  new  residents, 
in  the  presidential  elections. 

The  district  amendment  would  not 
create  any  unwanted  precedent  for  prb- 
portional  representation  in  Congress.  It 
is  unlikely  that  any  party  unable  to  elect 
representatives  to  Congress  would  be  ca- 
pable of  winning  electoral  votes.  Elec- 
toral votes  would  l>e  mathematically 
proportionate  to  popular  votes  only  il 
popular  votes  happened  by  chance  to  be 
distributed  among  districts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  that  result. 

The  requirement  of  compact,  contigu- 
ous districts  of  nearly  equal  population 
need  not,  under  the  developing  state  of 
the  law.  necessarily  result  in  the  creation 
of  electoral  districts  different  from  con- 
i^ressional  districts.  With  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  Wesberry  v.  Sanders. 
376  U.S.  1  <1964),  congressional  districts 
within  a  State  are  now  required  to  be 
sut>5tant tally  equal  in  population. 

By.  Ln  effect,  binding  the  electors,  the 
proposal  would  eliminate  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  current  system.  Bound 
electors,  unable  to  be  independent,  would 
accurately  reflect  the  pc^ular  will. 

The  district  plan  would  thus  seek  to 
correct  the  Lnbalance  and  inequities 
complained  about  in  the  present  system. 
But  while  the  direct  election  proposal 
would  destroy  the  present  svstem  for  a 
totally  untested  and  unpredictable  sys- 
tem, the  district  plan  would  retain  and 
perfect  the  svstem  that  has  worked  so 
well  for  so  long 

Mr.  President,  the  complex  and  dlflD- 
cult  process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion was  deliberately  conceived  by  the 
Foimdine  Fathers  in  order  that  we  would 
not  rewrite  that  great  document  in  mo- 
ments of  haste,  or  atmospheres  of  undue 


pressure  and  passions.  In  short,  it  ts  not 
a  task  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  November  23.  1969.  viewing 
the  direct  election  proposal  from  this 
perspective  stated: 

One  cannot  casuall;  tinker  with  the  poUU- 
caX  origin  of  the  nation's  most  important 
govemment&l  institution  without  also  affect- 
lug  Its  powers,  its  ideological  complexion,  and 
the  quality  of  itA  leadership.  .  .  .  I>esplte  the 
fact  chat  constitutional  relorm  l^s  the  Chan- 
cleat  kind  of  political  surgery,  thia  nation,  on 
this  occa.slon,  seems  willing  to  operate  upon 
its  Constitution  without  much  fe*r  or  trem- 
bling. In  a  way,  this  dogmatic  seU-confldence 
is  ItseU  the  most  interesting,  the  most  re- 
veaUng,  and  the  most  frightening  aspect  of 
the  enure  episode." 

That  article,  incidentally,  was  entitled 
"A  Bad  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come." 

Testifying  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Richard  N.  Goodwin,  former  as- 
sistant to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son addressed  this  issue  as  follows: 

The  Amerlt:«n  Constitution  1«  the  founda- 
tion of  the  oldest  aystem  of  government  in 
the  Western  World.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
Its  stability  has  been  our  unwlUlngneas  to 
change  It  except  when  malfunctions  had  al- 
ready occurred  or  abuses  had  become  so 
manifest  that  there  was  widespread  and 
continuing  pubUo  demand.  Today,  we  propose 
for  the  first  time  to  amend  the  Constitution 
simply  tiecause  we  think  something  might  go 
wrong  at  a  future  date.  We  will  exchange  a 
mechanism  which  Is  clumsy  but  has  worked 
for  an  Ideal  construction  of  political  theory 
whose  consequences  can't  l>e  foreseen.  This, 
It  seems  to  me.  places  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  on  the  proponents  of  the  meaAure.  ^or 
It  is  difncult  to  predict  the  results  of  struc- 
tural change  In  our  democratic  Institutions. 
It  is  not  enough  to  demonstrate  that  direct 
elections  will  probably  t>e  an  Improvement.  It 
must  be  shown  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  adverse  consequences  which  are  pre- 
dicted by  many.  Including  myself.  wlU  not  oc- 
cur. I  do  not  believe  that  this  burden  of  proof 
ran  be  sustained." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Electoral  Col- 
lege Finds  a  Defender"  appearing  in  the 
October  5,  1969  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Goodwin,  commented  in  a  simi- 
lar vein  on  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Kothing  could  be  more  startling  or  u- 
structlve  than  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Establishment  of  politics  and  media  Is  ru&b- 
Ing  to  embrace  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  might  unhinge  the  entire  political 
structure.  Por  there  ts  good  reason  to  believe 
that  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
might  end  that  two-party  system  which  has 
helped  make  the  United  Statca  the  most  able 
and  long-lasting  democracy  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Coming  as  It  does,  at  a  time  of  deepening 
national  dlvtalon  and  ideological  strife,  that 
result  la  even  more  likely.  Tet  this  immense 
poBSlbUlty — a  likelihood  In  my  Judgment— 
baa  been  barely  mentioned  In  the  curiously 
muted  debate  over  a  proposal  to  change  a 
conatitutlonaj  system  which  has  worked  well 
for  two  centurlee. 

There  is.  one  must  admit,  the  theoretical 
po&slbkllty  that  a  presidential  ouidldate 
could  receive  the  moat  popular  votes  white 
his  opponent  won  the  most  electors.  Tet  in 
almost  two  centuries,  this  has  only  hap- 
pened once — in  1888.  when  Orover  Cleveland 
last  the  election  to  Benjamin  Harrison.  Even 
then.  Cleveland's  popular  edge  wan  only  100.- 
000  votes  hardly  an  overwbelnUng  popular 
mandate. 

If  the  system  ba«  been  accurate  for  over 


80  years,  It  is  even  more  likely  to  work  in 
the  future.  Por  television  and  other  ma« 
media  operate  to  make  an  election  more  than 
ever  an  expression  of  a  oatlooal  mood  rather 
than  of  differences  based  on  state  lines  Thus 
the  direct  election  proposal  violates  the 
single  most  important  rule  of  constitutional 
amendment:  If  something  Is  working,  dont 
change  it. 

We  have  never  before  amended  the  Con- 
stitution in  anticipation  of  possible  abuse  or 
on  the  ba^ia  of  atietract  theory.  Only  after 
an  abuse  has  manifested  Itself,  and  usually 
after  considerable  public  pressure,  have  we 
acted,  and  even  then  with  reluctance.  Surely 
this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
Constitution  has  endured  whUe  more  volatile 
republics  rose  and  fell. 

We  must  remember  tlut  no  one  really 
knows  why  this  curious  nUzture  of  pure  de- 
mocracy, sectional  power,  protected  Interest* 
and  divided  govemmenu  has  lofted  bo  long. 
That  ignorance  should  give  us  pause  t>erore 
we  begin  Xjo  tinker  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  Republic  on  the  basis  of  abstract  demo- 
cratic theory. 

The  possibUity  of  multiparty  activity  la  as 
much  a  matter  of  the  psychology  of  presi- 
dential politics  as  of  pure  reason,  which  Is 
probably  why  it  is  so  little  discussed  for  rela- 
tively few  of  those  Involved  have  had  direct 
experience  in  presidential  campaigns.  Yet  I 
l>elleve  that  o\ir  history  combines  with 
modern  experience  to  demonstrate  that  the 
InablUty  to  receive  any  electoral  votes  baa 
i>een  a  powerful  deterrent  to  third  and 
fourth  and  fifth  party  movements. 

If  thia  Is  so,  then  direct  election  could  not 
come  at  a  worse  time — when  the  tendency 
TO  political  fragmentation  and  Ideological  di- 
vision la  reaching  new  helghu.  This,  to  me. 
Is  the  central  Issue  of  reform  and  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration  <It  will  al- 
ways be  possible,  ol  course,  for  a  new  major 
party  to  emerge:  that  might  well  happen 
in  1973,  for  the  first  time  amce  the  1B60'8.) 

Other  objections  to  direct  election  have 
been  rather  fully  discussed.  No  great  princi- 
ple is  tnvc^ved  tn  the  speculation  that  It 
might  Increase  the  Importance  of  small 
states.  Purely  aa  a  matter  of  interest,  how- 
ever, X  believe  that  those  who  anticipate  such 
a  consequence  would  be  serlotisly  disap- 
pointed. 

Most  presidential  campaigns  are  directed 
at  a  "swing  vote"  of  about  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  electorate.  Any  candidate  In  search 
of  those  votes  must  focus  his  money  and  ef- 
forts on  the  large  states,  for  that  la  where 
the  people  are  and  where  the  most  volatile 
la  to  t>e  found. 

In  IMS,  about  half  the  total  vote  for 
the  two  major  candidates  came  from  Juat 
seven  states.  A  change  of  less  than  V.i^  pel 
cent  In  those  states  would  have  canceled  out 
Richard  Nixon's  entire  Southern  margin  over 
Hut>ert  Humphrey.  No  political  strategist 
could  wisely  advise  a  candidate  to  take  the 
Blightest  risk  in  the  big  states  in  order  to 
pick  up  a  few  Southern  or  border  states. 

"Thus  If  direct  election  is  approved,  the 
proponents  of  the  "New  Pederaltsm"  will  pre- 
side over  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  few 
remaining  levers  which  less  populated  sec- 
tions have  on  national  politics  This  may  tie 
a  healthy  thing,  but  It  always  helps  to  be 
clear  atMut  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
change  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  electoral  college  Mr.  Goodwin  ob- 
serves: 

The  electoral  college  has  not  only  faith- 
fully reflected  the  popular  will;  It  has  usually 
strengthened  It  by  giving  a  candidate  with  a 
narrow  popular  margin  a  far  larger  electoral 
mandate.  Against  thla  hlAtorlcal  experience 
l3  now  set  the  argument  that  the  electoral 
system  offends  the  theoretical  democratic 
principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

This  is  certainly  so,  at  least  in  abstract 
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poMlblUtr-  We  muf  t  remember,  however,  that 
thla  IB  hot  the  uniform  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment. The  Supreme  Court,  with  lt«  power 
to  overrule  President  and  Congress,  la  re- 
eponalble  to  no  electorate  And  \xa  Insulation 
from  popular  will  have  helped  strengthen 
It  to  protect  popular  liberties. 

A  Senator  elected  by  a  few  hundred  tfaou> 
sand  votes  In  Idaho  has  as  much  power  over 
national  affairs  as  B  man  selected  by  several 
million  citizens  of  New  York.  Yet  the  Senate 
has  often  been  a  more  liberal  and  principled 
body  than  the  House.  Men  like  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  whose  power  over  our  Uvea  far 
eiceeds  that  of  most  of  our  earlier  Presi- 
dents, are  appointed  and  removed  by  one 
man. 

Our  national  government  Is  not  a  pure 
democracy,  nor  does  anyone  surest  that  It 
should  be.  None  of  our  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernments acU  esactly  as  the  Po\md!ng 
Fathers  expected.  Yet  they  have  managed  to 
evolve  some  kind  of  enduring  and  relatively 
fruitful  harmony. 

The  system  Is  not  perfect,  and  X  believe 
we  need  some  fundamental  changes.  But 
when  we  ore  asked  to  change  an  Institution 
as  basic  as  the  Electoral  College,  the  only 
relevant  questions  are  practical  ones  How 
la  It  working?  What  are  lu  functions?  What 
will  be  the  consequences  of  change?  To  act 
on  the  basis  of  rhetoric  about  pure  democ- 
racy may  have  threatening  consequences  for 
the  future  of  our  actual  democracy,  and 
would  be  In  a  spirit  for«lgn  to  the  Institu- 
tion Itself. 

For  all  the  Influence  of  mass  media  and 
fast  planes,  we  are  still  a  continent,  shel- 
tering diverse  peoples  with  very  different 
ways  of  living.  The  Electoral  College  has  been 
one  of  the  InsUtutlona  tending  to  strengthen 
the  curious.  Irrational  and  frustrating  po- 
litical system  which  has  held  us  together. 
Before  embarking  on  the  Irrevocable  course 
of  abolition  we  should  be  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand and  are  willing  to  rlak  the  possible 
results, 

Mr.  President,  the  direct  election 
amendment  has  been  characterized  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  true  reflection  of 
the  popular  will — a  means  of  obtaining 
a  popular  mandate  to  govern.  The  40- 
percent  plurality  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment seetns.  therefore,  somewhat  Incon- 
sistent with  this  laudatory  aim.  Why 
only  40  percent — why  not  a  majority — 
why  not  50  percent? 

I  supported  an  amendment  offered  by 
Chairman  Jamis  Eastland  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  change  the  40-per- 
cent plurality  requirement  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  popular  vote  cast.  That 
amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  9-7.  Sen- 
ator Eastland  has  now  offered  that 
amendment  on  the  floor  and  in  so  doing 
explained: 

There  are  many  theoretical  and  practical 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

In  theory,  the  requirement  that  candi- 
dates receive  st  least  SO  percent  of  the  vote 
In  order  to  be  elected  Is  preferable  to  the  40- 
perc«nt  plurality  requirement.  The  suted 
purpose  of  this  constitutional  amendment  Is 
to  place  directly  In  the  hands  of  the  voters 
all  power  In  the  elecUon  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Another  stated  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  give  effect  to  the  "one  per- 
son-one vote"  rule  and  make  It  apply  to 
presidential  elections.  The  goal  of  these  pur- 
poses Is  to  assure  that  the  national  popular 
win  Is  expressed  In  the  selection  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President. 

Surely,  these  purposes  would  be  better 
served  by  making  certain  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  represent  the  will  and 
votes  of  a  national  majority,  not  merely  a 
national  40-percent  plurality. 


The  40-percent-pluraIlty  rule  could  easily 
result,  not  In  the  expression  of  the  national 
popular  will,  but  Its  perversion.  Under  that 
system  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  could  be  elected  whom  a  clear  nui- 
Jorlty  of  the  American  voters  expre^ly  wished 
to  be  defeated.  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
point,  and  without  dealing  In  persooallUes, 
one  can  examine  the  results  of  the  last  pres- 
idential election  and  make  reasoiukble  spec- 
ulation about  the  1973  presidential  election. 

Suppose  that  the  40-percent  plurality  Is 
In  effect  when  the  1072  elections  are  held 
and  that  the  candidates  are  President  Nixon. 
the  Democratic  nominee,  and  a  candidate  of 
the  Urban  CuaUtlou  Party  or  a  Peace  Party. 
Let  us  furtlier  suppose  that  the  thrust  of 
the  Democratic  campaign  and  the  third 
party  campaign  Is  that  the  President  has 
fallKl  to  deal  adequately  with  Important 
foreign  and/or  domestic  problems.  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  Nixon  campaign  would  be  that 
the  President  has  done  a  good  Job  In  deal- 
ing with  these  problems. 

These  are  not  unreasonable  assumptions. 

If  the  results  of  that  election  give  Presi- 
dent Nixon  43  percent  of  the  »*ote,  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  42  percent  of  the  vole,  and 
the  third  party  candidate  15  percent  of  the 
vote.  President  Nuon  would  be  reelected. 
Would  this  be  an  adequate  expression  of 
the  national  will?  In  my  Judgment,  It  would 
not. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  of  the 
Onited  States.  I  do  not  do  this  in  blind 
pursuit  of  a  slogan,  but  because  1  believe 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  is  a 
logical  and  important  extension  of  the 
idea  of  our  democracy. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount 
the  shortcomings  and  the  dangers  of  the 
existing  electoral  college  system.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  my  colleagues  opposed  to 
the  direct  election  ol  the  President  ac- 
Icnowledge  that  some  change  in  ttie  pres- 
ent system  is  required 

Those  who  would  stop  short  of  the  di- 
rect election  approach  in  the  reform  of 
the  election  prtxress  seem  to  assume  that 
intervening  mechanisms  like  the  elec- 
toral college  are  required  m  the  election 
of  the  President  because  the  results 
make  it  easier  for  the  losing  presidential 
candidates  and  the  people  to  accept  the 
outcome — that  is,  that  a  small  margin  of 
victory  In  the  popular  vote  becomes 
tran.'ilated  into  a  large  margin  of  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  present  system  and 
therefore  makes  the  outcome  more 
"decisive." 

They  conclude  that  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  States  in  the  election  of  the 
President  through  a  system  which  takes 
into  account  States  as  well  as  population 
must  be  preserved  because  of  some  in- 
explainable  genius  to  the  process. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  with  precision  all  the  possible 
ramifications  to  our  political  institutions 
of  changing  to  the  direct  election  of  the 
President.  Those  who  point  out  that  the 
compromise  process  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege has  worked  for  184  years  have  a 
compelling  argument.  The  system  has 
worked:  power  has  transferred  peace- 
fully from  President  to  President  and 
from  party  to  party. 

Parties  have  emerged  and  parties  have 
disappeared  within  the  context  and  we 
have  grown  to  in  excess  of  200  million 
people.  The  system  has  survived  a  civil 
war  and  several  external  wars  and  in- 


ternal depressions,  and  we  have  be- 
come the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world — in  every  way  that  power  can  be 
measured.  Within  our  political  system, 
our  economic  system  has  blossomed  and 
we  have  more  individual  and  collective 
wealth  than  man  ever  before  enjoyed. 

It  is  important  to  acknowledge  the 
success  of  the  past,  but  that  neither  pin- 
points the  cause  of  success  nor  argues 
that  we  cannot  make  the  system  even 
more  responsive  in  the  future.  1  am  con- 
vinced tliat  the  electoral  college  stand- 
ing between  the  people  and  the  election 
of  their  President,  is  not  the  cause  of, 
or  a  necessary  condition  to,  our  success. 
Indeed,  I  believe  our  current  system  has 
a  dangerous  potential  for  frustrating  the 
popular  will  through  willful  actions  by 
the  nameless  men  who  serve  as  electors. 

We  can  easily  overstate  our  success 
also.  Despite  the  many  achievements  of 
our  electoral  system,  it  is  clear  we  are 
beset  by  problems  and  are  in  a  period 
of  reexamination.  Basic  tenets  and  ap- 
proaches throughout  our  society  are  be- 
ing called  into  question.  Energetic  voices 
point  to  our  failures,  and  rightly  so.  for 
example,  in  our  treatment  of  poverty,  in 
our  inabiUty  to  resolve  intemaOonaJ  is- 
sues without  bloodshed,  in  responding  to 
ttie  needs  of  our  mlnonties  and  in  our 
despoilment  of  oui-  enrtronment. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems  and 
with  others  many  of  our  old  ways  and 
practices  are  Inadequate.  Unlike  some, 
however.  I  lake  pride  and  I  find  comfort 
in  the  questioning  voices  and  the  result- 
ant tumult.  Not  because  I  do  not  enjoy 
peace  and  quiet,  but  because  the  vlabiUty 
of  the  whole  Idea  that  the  people's  voice 
is  Important,  is  being  demonstrated. 

As  a  people  we  are  not  content  with 
our  prosperity,  we  are  agitated  by  large 
human  issues,  and  that  tells  me  that  as  a 
people  we  are  very  much  aUve  and  that 
we  believe  our  voice  can  influence  deci- 
sionmaking power.  In  my  view,  this  Is 
the  essence  of  democracy. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  our  citizens 
did  not  really  care  about  what  happens 
or  that  their  Judgment  has  tieen  Jaded 
either  by  time  or  custom  or  success,  I 
would  have  dlfBculty  endorsing  more  di- 
rect participation  by  the  people  in  the 
selection  of  the  President.  The  ferment 
in  our  society  leads  me  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  However:  I  conclude  that  the 
people  do  care,  that  they  want  to  be  in- 
volved and  I  believe  they  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Recent  polls  reveal  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  our  people  want  a  change 
to  direct  popular  election  and  the  ex- 
traordinary vote  In  the  Rouse  certainly 
b  endorsement  of  the  propa^ition.  We 
should  not  deny  these  expressed  wishes 
unless  we  ore  convinced  that  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  is  mischievous  or 
contains  potential  destruction  of  the 
democratic  process. 

I  for  one  am  convinced  of  neither.  I 
find  It  hard  to  understand  that  a  prac- 
tice that  provides  for  direct  expression  of 
the  poplar  will  \%  less  desirable  and  more 
fraught  with  peril  than  on  alternative 
system  that  is  designed  to  filter  that  will 
and  even  at  times  to  frustrate  It.  I  sub- 
mit that  In  the  test  of  200  years,  our 
people  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
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to  choose  directly  those  whom  they  want 
to  govern  them. 

Part  o!  the  genius  of  our  political  sys- 
tem is  that  it  does  provide  lor  change  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  system  itself. 
We  are  presented  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  fundamental  change  and  I  believe 
we  should  seize  it.  Our  federal  system  is 
a  good  one  and  the  States  are  essential 
to  it.  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  States 
should  be  given  primacy  in  the  process 
of  electing  our  National  Executive.  The 
President  is  the  only  elected  offlcial  who 
speaks  for  all  the  people  and  he  should 
be  chosen  by  the  people.  Those  of  us  in 
Congress  may  legitimately  have  more 
narrow  or  sectional  Interests,  but  the 
President  must  speak  for  the  national 
whole. 

I  find  a  logical  shortcoming  in  argu- 
ments that  the  equality  of  each  person's 
vote — one  man.  one  vote — properly  ap- 
plies to  the  election  of  Governors  who 
have  State  constituencies,  to  Senators 
who  also  have  State  constituencies  and 
to  Congressmen  with  district  constituen- 
cies, but  not  to  the  President  who  has 
tlie  national  constituency. 

I  represent  the  least  populous  State  in 
the  Union.  I  am  not  persuaded  on  this 
question  of  improving  the  presidential 
selection  process  by  the  argument  that 
Alaska  will  lose  an  advantage  if  the 
electoral  college  is  superseded  by  direct 
popular  vote  for  the  President.  In  no 
past  election  can  I  find  evidence  that 
Alaska  would  have  served  as  a  balance 
wheel  of  national  power.  And  I  person- 
ally see  no  justification  in  the  argument 
that  the  vote  of  an  Alaskan  should  count 
for  more  in  the  election  of  a  President 
than  the  vote  of  one  who  resides  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  principle  is  patently  iinlair. 
I  see  no  parochial  advantage  to  Alaska 
in  retaining  it.  I  see  no  difficulty  for 
Ala.skans  In  changing  It. 

On  the  question  of  presidential  elec- 
tion. I  speak  not  only  as  an  Alaskan  but 
a:s  an  American  and  a  member  of  the 
Uiger  constituency. 

I  believe  that  basic  change  is  only 
possible  in  a  time  of  change,  and  that 
time  Is  surely  now.  I  urge  that  we  not  get 
lost  in  confusion  and  arguments  about 
pa.'it  success,  but  that  we  instead  think 
of  tomorrow  and  our  opportunity  to  per- 
fect our  democratic  institutions. 

I  am  not  frightened  of  the  people  and 
I  believe  in  tlie  principle  that  people 
should  govern  themselves  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  Surelj'  we  can  en- 
trust to  the  people  the  responsibility  for 
selecting  the  leadership  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  certainly  not  essential  to  the  per- 
sistence of  our  federal  system  that,  to 
the  election  of  the  President,  the  people's 
wUl  be  altered  through  a  process  that 
has  in  it  a  possibility  of  denying  that 
will. 

Change  Is  in  the  air  today,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  democratic  Idea.  We 
have  here  the  opportunity  to  extend  to 
the  people  a  larger  role  in  their  democ- 
racy. The  people  want  Uiis  responsibil- 
ity, and  they  should  not  be  denied  this 
opportunity  to  have  it. 

Mr  President,  let  me  merely  add  that 
m  Alaska,  over  the  past  10  to  12  years, 
we  have  bad  only  one  person  running 
for  President  who  came  to  Alaska  In  an 


election  year  and  that  was  President 
Nixon  in  1960.  I  recall  the  instance  so 
vividly  because  of  what  was  considered  at 
that  time,  certainly  in  Alaska,  an  inept 
remark  of  his  opponent  at  that  time,  for- 
mer President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  said 
that  President  Nixon  was  in  such  des- 
perate straits  for  votes  in  the  dosing 
hours  of  the  election  that  he  had  to  go  to 
Alaska. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  at  that 
particular  instant,  that  President  Nixon 
had  made  a  promise  during  the  campaign 
to  go  to  all  50  States.  He  was  keeping 
that  promise. 

However,  I  think,  in  his  own  reflection, 
he  realizes  he  kept  it  to  his  own  detri- 
ment and  that  what  had  been  the  case 
before  alll  be  the  case  in  tlie  future — that 
Is.  that  a  presidential  candidate,  by  and 
large,  in  the  coiirse  of  a  heated  campaign, 
does  not  have  the  time  to  go  to  the  small 
States.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  we  in 
.Alaska  will  never  see  a  presidential  can- 
didate in  an  election  year  because  he  will 
never  have  the  time  to  come  to  that  par- 
ticular area  of  the  country  as  part  of  his 
quest  for  votes. 

I  think  that  underlies  the  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced at  that  time,  when  we  were 
placed  somewhat  in  derision  because  we 
were  a  small  and  not  very  populous  State 
and  we  felt  piqued  by  it.  It  probably  had 
an  effect  on  the  votes  that  President 
Nixon  received  from  Alaska  at  that  time 
because  he  carried  the  State.  That  was  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  the  ollendmg 
publicity  over  that  particular  instance. 

It  demonstrates  in  my  mind  that  the 
small  States  enjoy  no  advantage  tmder 
the  present  system.  That  Is  the  reason 
why  I  stand  here  today  m  an  effort  to  put 
down  the  bugaboo  of  the  past  and  state 
that  we  can  look  at  this  solely  on  its 
merits,  without  any  geographic  or  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  say  this  Is  a  good 
and  proper  concept  that  we  should  im- 
dertake:  namely,  to  have  the  people  vote 
directly  for  the  person  they  want  to  be 
their  Chief  Executive 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  and  say  that  I 
believe  the  people  of  Alaska  are  prepared 
to  support  a  change  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege system. 

As  one  who  cosponsored  the  Dole- 
Eagleton  approach,  I  would  personally 
favor  that,  but  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Alaska  recognize  the  need  for  a  change 
in  the  method  of  electing  the  President. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  his 
statement  and  I  hope  that  he  will  Join 
me  in  opposing  the  cloture  petition  be- 
cause I  think  a  cloture  petition  has  great 
pitfalls  for  the  future  so  far  as  the  small- 
er States  are  concerned.  I  have  opposed 
them  In  the  past  and  will  oppose  them 
again.  But.  I  believe  that  we  are  both  in 
concert  so  far  as  the  total  objective  of 
the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  is  concerned.  I  would  hope  that  our 
SUte  legislature  would  support  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  my  colleague  that  obviously  this 
could  be  considered  a  delicate  question 
In  Alaska.  I  think  that  we  have  both 
risen  to  the  level  of  statesmanship  real- 


izing that  there  Is  no  advantage  to  the 
people  and  that  to  curry  this  advantage 
would  be  to  pander  on  the  very  base  feel- 
ings that  some  people  in  Alaska  might 
have. 

I  can  say  that  I  am  happy  we  share 
the  same  view  in  this  regard.  We  might 
have  differences  of  opinion  on  how  this 
view  Is  to  be  implemented.  But  I  think 
that  is  all  the  more  healthy  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

I  will  support  the  motion  for  cloture 
since  we  must  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vote.  I  think  that  the  people  have  spoken 
numerous  times  through  the  process  of 
polling.  But  I  do  want  to  underscore 
with  my  colleague  that  I  have  in  no  way 
changed  my  view  toward  changing  the 
rule  of  the  Senate  on  cloture. 

I  merely  adopt,  from  my  point  of  view, 
a  more  flexible  position.  If  the  rule  Is  ever 
under  attack,  I  will  defend  the  existing 
situation  but  will  allow  myself  flexibility 
to  move.  I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  move 
to  make  a  decision.  I  think  that  time  Is 
now. 

I  think  we  have  debated  this.  We  are 
under  a  filibuster  situation.  This  does  not 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Nation  one  iota. 
The  issue  is  very  plain  and  is  understood. 
There  is  no  Impediment  to  standing  up 
and  voting  before  God  and  country  on 
this  issue  and  settling  it  for  once  and  for 
all. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr,   BAYH.   Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
gratitude  for  the  eloquent  way  in  which 
tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  handled  one  of 
the  critical  points  of  the  debate  before 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  about  to  state  a  little  studied  but 
much  discussed  point  In  an  emotional 
vein.  But  he  did  not  do  so  because  he  felt 
Uiat  might  be  considered  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  as  a  derogation  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  study  all  the  issues  before 
the  Senate. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  this 
measure,  that  one  of  the  key  questions 
that  has  to  be  answered  Is  how  direct 
popular  election  will  affect  the  States. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture from  a  small  State,  I  would  want  to 
look  very  carefully  at  how  any  measure 
would  affect  my  State.  And  if  I  were  a 
member  of  a  State  legislature  from  a 
large  State,  I  would  want  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

A  few  of  our  colleagues  this  morning, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Soutli  Carolina,  discussed  how 
the  direct  popular  vote  was  going  to  de- 
tract from  the  ability  of  small  States  to 
make  their  Influence  felt. 

While  Alaska,  of  course.  Is  our  largest 
State  from  the  standpoint  of  geography 
and  probably  the  wealthiest  of  all  the 
States  In  natural  resources,  it  neverthe- 
less Is  a  .small  State  from  the  standpoint 
of  population.  Yet  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  has  discussed  the  matter 
with  his  constituents,  stiU  does  not  think 
that  the  direct  popular  vote  would  lessen 
the  Influence  of  the  voters  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
In  fact.  I  would  take  the  opposite  view. 
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I  would  say  that  It  Is  almost  insulting 
to  my  constituents  to  say  that  they 
should  have  a  little  extra  leverage.  Of 
course,  I  want  to  place  aside  the  point 
that  I  do  not  thuik  we  have  that  extra 
advantage.  But  let  us  say  that  we  do  have 
extra  leverage.  I  do  not  think  that  Alas- 
kans feel  that  way.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  the  citizens  of  other  small  States  feel 
that  way. 

I  tWnk  that  the  American  is  basically 
a  fair-minded  individual.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  has  the  feelin?  that  he  has  to 
have  a  little  extra  pull  or  a  little  built-in 
extra  leverage  to  get  service. 

1  would  say  that  the  best  way  for  small 
SUtes,  and  big  SUtcs  for  that  matter, 
to  have  their  will  felt  is  in  the  quality 
of  the  representation  they  send  to  the 
bodies  where  they  want  to  have  their  will 
felt. 

If  the  people  in  a  small  State  or  In 
a  large  State  are  conemed  about  the 
quality  of  the  influence  it  wants  to  have, 
then  it  mast  be  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  tlie  people  it  sends  here  to 
effect  that  influence. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  to  In- 
dulge me  a  bit  further.  I  know  that  his 
modesty  would  forbid  his  answering,  but 
it  is  my  observation  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  chosen  well.  They  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  this  body  through 
the  Senator's  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
has  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  to  under- 
score the  pomt,  suppose  that  we  had  one 
State  with  10  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress and  another  State  with  only  one 
Representative.  Suppose  further  that  the 
one  State  has  10  incompetent  individ- 
uals serving  in  Congress  and  the  other 
State  had  one  capable  individual  serving. 
Wlilch  State  does  the  Senator  think 
would  have  the  most  Influence  on  the  wUl 
of  Congress?  I  ask  that  as  a  rhetorical 
question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  answered 
the  question  very  well  by  his  eloquent  re- 
marks. There  is  no  question  about  which 
State  would  receive  the  most  attention. 

Because  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said,  as  well  as  his  statements 
contained  in  his  prepared  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
does  not  see  the  basic  structure  of  our 
country  trembling  on  a  narrow  reed  and 
In  danger  of  destruction  by  giving  the 
people  the  right  to  vote  directly  for  the 
President. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Not  at  aU.  I  think  that 
this  type  of  reevaluation  and  reexamina- 
tion of  the  priorities  of  our  whole  politi- 
cal Involvement  could  be  the  healthiest 
thing  that  could  happen.  It  would  give 
people  a  sense  of  participation  that  they 
do  not  have  If  they  feel  frustrated  and 
thwarted. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  my  con- 
cluding point  was  that  the  people  want 
this  type  of  reform.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  concluding  on  such  a  high 
plane. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  some  of 
the  questions  being  asked  by  a  few 
people — a    small    minority — about    the 


ability  of  this  body  to  respond.  But  I  can 
see  that  minority  growing  In  size  If  some 
Members  of  this  body  would  blatanUy 
deny  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  this  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  no  desire  to  see  that 
happen. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  the  most  blatant  form  of  ar- 
rogance and  would  certainly  tend  to  say 
that  the  system  does  not  work  because 
we  cannot  effect  a  change. 

It  iz  known  to  all  in  this  country  that 
the  people  have  a  view  on  this  matter. 
The  majority  feel  that  a  direct  election 
would  be  beneficial  and  that  a  change  Is 
necessary. 

If  this  body  does  not  act  in  that  re- 
gard, it  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest 
form  of  arrogance,  in  my  mind. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDE1«T 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

DDtBCT  CBCTTOH  OF  THK  PftlSISENT :   AN  ALTD- 
NATIVK  TO  THK  AITNOrF 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  a  vital  and  con- 
structive Issue:  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
I  heartily  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Batb)  and 
others  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard,  absorbing 
so  many  hours  of  testimony,  to  bring  this 
proposal  before  the  Senate. 

When  our  Constitution  was  adopted, 
with  its  provisions  for  an  electoral  col- 
lege, the  population  of  our  country  stood 
at  4  million.  Towns,  cities,  and  States 
were  separated  by  many  miles  and  many 
days  of  long  and  tedious  travel.  Tele- 
graphs, telephones,  radios,  and  railroads 
simply  did  not  exist.  People  were  iso- 
lated from  one  another,  and  from  the 
candidates  for  political  ofBce.  Even  the 
newspapers  enjoyed  a  limited  circulation 
at  best:  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation was  even  literate. 

The  changes  which  have  been  seen  by 
our  generation  are  the  most  revolution- 
ary in  the  history  of  man:  97.6  percent 


of  our  population  is  now  literate.  Virtu- 
ally every  family  has  a  radio  or  televi- 
sion set:  equally  high  percentages  read 
newspapers  or  weekly  news  magazines. 
In  short,  national  candidates  are  no 
longer  remote  personages  who  may  be 
known  only  to  a  few  dignitaries  and 
well-traveled  men  in  each  commumty. 
Every  adult  to  America  is  now  qualified 
to  make  judgments  as  to  the  ability  and 
ideology  of  candidates  for  high  office. 

These  changes  should  now  be  reflected 
to  the  method  by  which  we  conduct  our 
national  elections. 

John  Adams,  who  served  as  the  first 
President  of  the  Senate,  wrote  to  1776 
Uiat— 

All  greftC  clunge*  are  Irluome  to  the  liu- 
man  mind,  especially  tbo«e  wiilcb  are  at- 
tended witti  great  dungera  and  uncertain 
effectA. 

Certainly  the  proposal  before  us  to- 
day represents  such  a  change.  Senate 
Jotot  Resolution  1  contains  one  of  the 
most  significant  constitutional  amend- 
ments ever  debated  to  this  Chamber.  It 
proposes  to  do  away  with  the  archaic 
and  widely  repudiated  electoral  college, 
and  to  establish  for  the  first  time  to  our 
Nation's  history  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President.  It  recommends  nothing 
less  than  the  right  of  every  eligible  voter 
in  the  Nation  to  equal  voting  power.  In 
my  tmnd,  this  is  an  essential  objective. 

A  change  of  this  magnitude  is  todeed 
"irksome"  to  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  I  have  followed  the  debate,  how- 
ever, it  has  seemed  that  opposition  is 
directed  not  so  much  at  the  need  for 
some  ktod  of  reform  of  our  method  of 
electing  a  President  but  rather  at  the 
specific  proposal  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward. In  particular  the  contingency  plan 
for  a  popular  riinoff  if  no  candidate  re- 
ceives 40  percent  of  the  vote  has  been 
the  source  of  considerable  controversy. 

Our  Constitution — if  we  exclude  the 
amendments  constituttog  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  were  adopted  en  masse  by 
the  First  Congress — has  been  amended 
only  15  times  to  180  years.  If  we  are  to 
perform  such  a  significant  operation 
once  agato.  all  of  us  want  to  be  sure  It 
Is  done  to  as  perfect  a  manner  as  Is 
possible. 

■While  I  am  to  complete  agreement 
with  the  need  for  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  while  I  accept  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  I  believe  that  there  are  certato 
problems  with  the  conttagency  mecha- 
nism established  by  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  to  deal  with  a  .situation  to  which 
no  candidate  received  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  nationwide  popular  vote. 

Many  arguments  have  been  made 
against  the  runoff,  but  I  believe  that  two 
closely  related  Issues  ought  to  be  para- 
mount to  our  considerations.  First,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  a  runoff  Section, 
following  a  grueling  year-long  race. 
might  be  seen  as  an  anticlimax.  A  con- 
sequent lack  of  toterest  among  a  large 
segment  of  the  electorate,  with  a  signifi- 
cantly smaller  voter  turnout  than  during 
the  original  election,  could  have  the  most 
serious  and  undesirable  consequences. 
We  need  only  recall  how  slowly  the  1968 
presidential  campaign  developed  in  Sep- 
tember foUowtog  the  tumultuous  politl- 
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cal  events  of  the  previous  spring  and 
summer  to  see  that  this  is  possible. 

Related  to  this  factor  and,  in  my  mind, 
even  more  important,  is  the  very  serious 
danger  of  attempts  at  dealing  (or  the 
votes  of  eliminaWd  candidates  sliould  no 
candidate  receive  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  total.  Seemingly,  the 
■wheeling  and  dealing "  with  which  we 
are  so  concerned,  and  which  many  of  us 
feared  would  have  happened  if  the  1968 
election  had  been  deadlocked  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  could  be  ampllfled  under 
tile  pressures  of  a  runoff.  To  secure  the 
support  of  defeated  thlri  party  nom- 
inees, candidates  could  be  prone  to  make 
promises  whicli  would  severely  bind  the 
winners  authority  as  President  and 
which  could  have  potentially  grave  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation's  political  sta- 
bUity. 

In  short,  wlule  the  runoff  arrangement 
might  oiler  valid  benefits  in  terms  of 
popular  participation,  its  inherent  de- 
fects arc  such  that  a  modification  of  the 
proposal  IS  desirable  if  a  better  sj'stem 
can  be  developed. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  amendment 
which  1  am  introducing  today  accom- 
plishes that  purpose.  By  coupling  direct 
election  with  an  automatic  and  reliable 
contingency  device,  it  provides  an  effec- 
tive, simple,  and  dependable  means  of  re- 
forming the  vote  for  the  President.  Its 
contingency  provisions  recognize  the 
need  for  the  sjlcccion  of  the  candidate 
who  has  sufficiently  broad  national  ap- 
peal. 

The  most  significant  advantage  of  this 
jimendment  ls  that  it  would  allow  the 
President  to  be  selected  as  a  result  of  the 
vote  totals  in  the  one  and  only  election 
that  would  need  to  be  held.  By  preclud- 
ing any  possibUity  of  dangerous  third 
party  bargaining,  it  would  discourage 
multiple  candidacies,  strengthen  the 
two-party  system,  and  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  likelihood  that  the  contin- 
gency plan  would  ever,  in  fact,  have  to 
be  used. 

If  none  of  the  pairs  of  persons  joined 
as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  receives  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  then  the  pair  credited 
with  a  majority  of  all  the  congressional 
districts — plus  the  District  of  Columbia — 
shaU  be  declared  to  be  elected  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  leading  pair  in 
each  district  will  receive  one  unit. 

Should  no  pair  of  candidates  be  cred- 
ited with  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
imits  of  the  Umted  States,  then  the  pair 
of  candidates  with  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  such  units  and  each  pair  of  can- 
didates credited  with  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  electoral 
units  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elimi- 
nated fr:^m  any  further  consideration. 
Each  electoral  unit  of  an  eliminated  pair 
shall  then  be  transferred  and  credited  to 
the  eligible  pair  of  candidates  who  re- 
ceived the  next  highest  number  of  votes 
In  that  electoral  district.  This  process 
would  continue  untU  one  pair  of  candi- 
dates was  credited  with  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  umts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  that  no  candidate  re- 
ceives an  adequate  total  of  the  popular 
vote,  this  automatic  device  for  measur- 
ing the  national  popular  will  should  as- 


sure that  the  strength  of  each  pair  of 
candidates  in  the  contingency  process 
will  be  commensiu-ate  with  its  actual 
and  proven  voting  strength  In  the  only 
selection  process  wiilch  would  need  to 
be  held 

As  a  result,  third  parties  would  have 
an  Influence  In  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion only  in  direct  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  which  they  received.  Unlike 
the  mechanism  provided  in  other  pro- 
posals wliich  the  Senate  is  considering, 
this  amendment  provides  no  opportunity 
for  any  candidate  to  distort  the  popular 
will  by  bargaining  for  special  favors  in 
a  subsequent  runoff  process,  whether 
tlirough  public  or  congressional  action. 
And,  it  guarantees  that  the  will  of  the 
electorate  is  reasonably  reflected  in  the 
selection  of  the  President,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  winner  will  have  the  broad- 
est possible  mandate  to  be  able  to  gov- 
ern the  Nation  with  confidence.  Fmallj-. 
this  proposal  would  mean  that  the  win- 
ner could  In  all  likelihood  be  known 
within  a  day  of  the  election.  In  contrast 
to  the  4-  to  8-week  process  embodied  In 
other  plans. 

Especially  important  In  the  discu-wion 
of  electoral  college  reform  has  been  the 
issue  of  third  parties  operating  to  exert 
political  leverage  in  the  election  with  the 
hope  of  wielding  special  Influence — 
either  in  the  electoral  college.  In  some 
sort  of  congressional  selection  process — 
or  in  a  popular  runoff.  There  are  obvi- 
ous possibilities  for  third  party  candi- 
dates to  bargain  for  favors  and  to  gain 
Influence  far  beyond  that  merited  by 
their  election  performance  and  certainly 
beyond  that  desirable  for  the  health  of 
a  two-party  system. 

By  placing  the  emphasis  In  the  con- 
tingency plan  on  winning  specific  units 
in  the  regular  November  election,  and 
by  requiring  that  a  candidate  perform 
so  as  to  win  a  majority  of  all  the  units 
nationwide  against  all  other  eligible 
candidates,  this  proposal  should  clearly 
work  against  parties  with  limited  geo- 
graphical or  issue  orientation.  Thus,  any 
potential  third-party  candidate  would 
have  to  consider  very  seriously  before 
the  election  the  ramlflcatlons  of  his  de- 
cision to  run.  He  would  have  to  weigh 
whether  his  candidacy  would  work  to 
the  detriment  o(  the  major  party  candi- 
date with  whom  he  feels  the  more  com- 
fortable, with  the  possible  re^-ult  that  the 
candidate  whom  he  would  least  prefer  to 
be  elected  President  actually  becomes  the 
winner. 

It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  this 
amendment  will  serve  not  only  to  foster 
two-party  politics,  but  to  accomplish  the 
noteworthy  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
moderation  of  political  dialog  and  the 
strength  of  coalition  politics  which  has 
so  well  served  our  Nation  during  the  past 
century.  Instead  of  encouraging  third 
party  inclinations  to  frustrate  the  elec- 
tion and  force  a  runoff,  either  popular  or 
congressional,  this  plan  would  Induce 
alliances  before  the  general  election  and 
woulu  force  third-party  candidates  to 
operate  in  the  framework  of  the  two- 
party  system.  That,  I  submit,  is  a  de- 
cisive advantage. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  pri- 
marily  with  the  question  of  the  best 


method  of  selecting  a  President  in  the 
event  that  no  pair  of  candidates  receives 
a  sufBcient  percentage  of  tlie  popular 
vote,  specifically  40  percent.  In  such  an 
instance,  the  Nation's  chief  concern 
would  be  to  guarantee  the  continued 
stabUity  and  viability  of  the  Republic. 
We  must  Insure  that  the  wmner  would 
be  the  man  with  the  broadest  possible 
base  of  legitimate  support  from  which 
he  can  govern  a  badly  divided  nation. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  accomplish 
that  critical  purpose. 

The  need  for  electoral  college  reform 
Is  glaring.  We  cannot  let  this  opportu- 
nity for  substantial  reform  be  forsaken. 
But  neither  can  we  allow  opportunities 
for  disruption,  distortion  or  delay  to  un- 
dermine our  efforts.  With  these  thoughts 
uppermo.st  in  mind.  I  commend  this  pro- 
posal to  my  colleagues  for  their  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  B'XTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
cee<led  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  observation.  I  think 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  will  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  debate  whicli  lias  been 
going  on  for  some  time  now  on  the  whole 
matter  of  what  to  do  with  the  electoral 
college  system.  I  know,  from  previous  off- 
the-record  discussions  with  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  that 
he  has  gone  into  this  question  at  some 
length  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  it.  As  he  has  pointed  out.  he 
is  concerned  about  the  runoff  provision 
of  the  proposal  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  several  other  Senators. 

As  I  have  said  more  than  once  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  hope  we  never  need 
a  runoff.  History  has  shown  that  in  the 
past  100  years  we  have  fallen  below  the 
40  percent  mark  only  once,  and  that  was 
in  1860,  when  the  Great  Emancipator  got 
39.79  percent  of  the  votes.  But  he  was 
not  on  the  ballot  In  10  of  the  States.  Al- 
though we  would  not  have  had  to  use  the 
runoff  in  the  past,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  some  time  in  the  future  we 
may  not  have  to  do  so. 

So  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  about  pro- 
viding for  this  contingency.  I  am  not 
persuaded  yet,  but  I  am  willing  to  listen. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  will  work  Its  will. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  efforts  to  study 
the  whole  problem.  I  know  how  busy  he 
has  been. 

Again,  in  his  own  inimitable  way.  he 
has  been  an  effective  and  cogent  spokes- 
man for  equal  liberties  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. He  recognizes  the  basic  equity  and 
the  underlying  prtnclple  Involved  In  the 
direct  popular  vote  plan.  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  and  others  will  work  together 
and  that  we  can  find  some  vehicle  which 
will  be  both  acceptable  to  two-thirds  of 
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the  membership  of  this  body  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  possible  plan.  I  just 
want  to  impose  on  the  Senator's  time 
long  enough  to  express  my  gratitude. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  certainly  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  proponent  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  for  his  remarks. 
As  he  has  pointed  out,  I  heartily  endorse 
the  proposal  for  electoral  reform.  I  agree 
with  him  that  the  40-percent  provision 
certainly  should  take  care  of  problems 
that  will  arise  normally.  But  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  stated,  there 
could  be  a  contingency  wherein  the  run- 
off provision  would  be  called  into  effect. 

What  I  am  proposing  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  Improve  upon  that  pro- 
vision. I  have  some  serious  doubts  about 
a  runoff  election,  not  only  as  to  the 
question  of  the  time  it  would  take,  but, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  text,  the 
question  of  how  it  would  be  or  could  be 
abused  by  third-party  candidates.  There 
are  many  problems  we  could  get  Into  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  in  situations  of 
this  kind,  which  could  be  better  met  by 
an  automatic  system  which  would  give 
us  the  final  result  within  the  day  and 
also  would  give  us  the  safeguards  we 
need. 

We  do  not  know  how  close  presidential 
elections  in  this  Nation  may  be  in  the 
future.  In  very  recent  years  there  have 
been  some  extremelj'  close  ones.  We  do 
not  know  in  just  what  direction  the 
country  is  going  to  go.  The  amendment 
which  I  propose  is  merely  a  provision  to 
build  In  certain  safeguards  in  the  event 
one  of  the  candidates  does  not  receive 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  Important  ob- 
jectives, as  the  Senator  has  well  said.  Is 
that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the 
controlling  factor.  He  and  other  Senators 
who  have  joined  with  him  in  electoral 
reform  have  tried  to  provide  for  that.  I 
commend  him  for  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  step.  I  tun  hopeful  that  our  col- 
leagues, in  their  wisdom,  vrill  pass  the 
measure.  But  in  addition,  I  trust  that  the 
Senator,  as  he  has  just  promised,  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  my  pro- 
posal, because  I  think  it  represents  an 
improvement  upon  the  runoff  provision 
that  Is  contained  in  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  further  observations.  I 
realize  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  iMr.  BirnD),  our  act- 
ing leader,  is  anxious  to  pursue  other 
legislation.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  road- 
block or  even  a  small  pitfall  In  the  way  of 
the  norma]  progression  of  legislation 
through  this  body. 

I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  irrespon- 
sible for  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as 
one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  the 
pending  order  of  business,  not  to  point 
out  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  roundly  criticized  yesterday 
by  our  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  for  puttlns  twfore 
the  Senate  a  cloture  motion.  We  were 
told  that  there  had  not  been  sulllclent 
debate  on  this  subject.  We  were  told  that 
several  Senators  wanted  to  explore  this 
issue  in  great  detail.  I  was  hopeful  tliat 
our  good  friend  and  distinguished  Sens- 
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tor  from  Nebraska  would  \x  here.  I  have 
not  seen  him.  X  am  sure  he  is  busy  on  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  But  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  pursue  the  issue  of  direct  election 
of  the  President  to  its  consununation, 
then  we  ought  to  get  about  it.  We  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  does  not  wont  to  filibuster.  But 
given  the  limited  time  available  at  the 
end  of  this  session,  I  think  all  of  us  should 
use  all  the  hours  available  to  explore 
tills  question. 

I  think  we  can  perhaps  distinguish  be- 
tween the  concern  that  was  expressed 
earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  desire  of  certain  other 
Senators  not  to  support  the  cloture  mo- 
tion. I  refer  particularly  to  those  Sen- 
ators who  will  not  support  the  cloture 
motion  despite  their  l>elief  that  there 
has  been  adequate  debate.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  does  not  feel  that  ade- 
quate debate  has  occurred.  I  realize  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  feci  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Senate  flUbuster  is  impor- 
tant, not  as  an  arbitrary  means  of  deny- 
ing the  Senate  the  right  to  work  its  will, 
but  as  an  opportunity  to  see  to  It  that  a 
measure  as  critical  as  this  one  not  be 
rushed  quickly  into  law. 

A  filibuster  may  well  assure  adequate 
debate  to  fully  explore  all  the  contin- 
gencies on  a  given  measure  that  has  to 
pass  by  only  51  votes.  I  must  suggest  that 
I  do  not  tliink  tlie  same  standard  need 
be  applied  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, that  must,  by  the  Constitution  it- 
self, receive  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of 
the  Senate,  and  which  Is  not  sped  into 
law,  but  must  then  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  our  States. 

So  I  think,  when  we  are  voting  tomor- 
row, we  shall  indeed  be  voting  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senate  is  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  up  or  down,  on  the 
merits  of  this  issue.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
I  think  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  at 
this  particular  time  on  tomorrow,  to  per- 
suade two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  stop 
talking.  However.  I  am  convinced  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  will  support 
basic  electoral  reform,  and  the  question 
we  have  to  decide  is,  are  we  going  to  deny 
the  right  of  this  body  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  pros  and  cona  of  all  of  the  nu- 
merous amendments  which  are  before  us? 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  I  thought  was  an  important  con- 
tribution, today,  of  not  only  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachu.?etts,  but 
particularly  of  some  of  our  other  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned,  and  I  think 
rightly  so.  about  the  effect  that  direct 
popular  vote  might  have  on  them,  if  they 
happen  to  live  in  small  States. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravil). 
Alaska,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  least  popu- 
lous State.  And  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
by  our  colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BEUJiosi .  and  to  read  the  statement  by 
our  colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmmcH) . 

These  three  States  are  wonderful 
States:  they  are  marvelous  States.  The 
State  of  our  present  presiding  officer 
(Mr.  JoHOAM  of  Idaho)  la  one  of  them. 
I  am  glad  we  have  all  three  of  them. 


I  suggest  that  if  the  argument  was  real 
and  persuasive  that  these  smaller,  less 
populous  States  would  be  hurt  by  a  direct 
popular  vote,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
perceive  how  these  very  astute  politi- 
cians as  well  as  statesmen  could  have 
been  convinced  to  lend  their  support.  In- 
terestingly enough,  we  now  know  from 
the  record  that  both  of  the  Senators, 
one  Republican  and  one  Democrat,  from 
our  least  populous  State  of  Alaska  have 
now  declared  their  willingness  to  sup- 
port direct  popular  election.  I  hope  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  cast  their  votes, 
if  not  following  tomorrow's  vote  on  clo- 
ture, then  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    913 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read  so  it  wiH  comply  with  rule 

xxn. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  read, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
Beglmiing  wlUi  line  20,  page  3,  BUlfce  out 
Ml  to  and  Inciudmg  line  4,  page  3.  and  In- 
sert In  Ucu  tiiereor  the  foUowUig: 

"Sec.  3.  Tlie  perjons  Joined  as  candidates 
Tor  President  and  Vice  President  wlio  received 
m  the  election  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  In  sU  States  and  tlie  DUtrlct  ol  Colum- 
bia shall  be  declared  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  If  that  numljer  Is 
at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  such  votes  certified.  U  none  of  the  pairs  of 
persons  joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  shaU  have  received  at 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
such  votes  certified,  the  pair  of  candidates 
credited  under  the  following  paragraphs  of 
this  section  with  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
units  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  declared 
to  be  elected  President  and  Vice  President. 
•In  determining  for  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence  the  number  of  electoral 
units  to  be  credited  to  each  pair  of  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President,  a  pair 
of  candidates  ahaU  be  OBdlted  wlUi  one 
electoral  unit  for  each  electoral  district  or 
a  State  estabUshed  for  the  selection  of  a 
single  Representative  of  that  State  m  the 
House  of  Hepresenlatlves  In  wlUch  they 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast 
lor  President  and  Vice  President:  and  one 
electoral  unit  for  each  electoral  district  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  which  they  "<^^ 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Such  electoral  dis- 
tricts within  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  shall 
be  established  bj  the  Congress  In  number 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  In 
Congress  to  which  the  District  would  be 
entitled  ir  It  were  a  State. 

■'If  none  of  the  pairs  of  candidates  tor 
President  and  Vice  President  Is  credlt«d 
under  the  preceding  paragraph  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  units  of  the  United 
Stales  the  pair  of  candidates  so  credited 
with  the  smallest  number  of  such  unlU.  and 
each  pair  ol  candidates  so  credited  with  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
electoral  units  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
cumulated  from  further  consideration.  When 
a  pair  of  candidates  Is  so  eliminated  from 
further  consideration,  each  electoral  unit 
theretofore  credited  to  them,  for  their  re- 
ceipt of  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President  m  an  electoral 
district  of  a  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  then  be  transferred  and  credited  to 
the  eUglble  pair  of  csndldatoi  wtio  received 
the  next  largest  number  of  votes  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President  In  that  elec- 
toral district  If,  after  such  transfer  of  else- 
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torivl  units,  no  pair  of  candidates  la  credited 
with  a  majorltsr  of  the  electoral  units  of  the 
United  States,  the  patt  of  candidate*  then 
credited  with  the  smallest  number  of  such 
units  shall  be  eliminated  from  further  con- 
sideration, and  each  electoral  unit  credited 
to  the  pair  of  candidates  so  eliminated  shall 
be  transferred  and  credited  to  another  pair 
of  candidates  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  preceding  sentence.  The  elimination  of 
pairs  of  candidates  from  consideration,  and 
the  transfer  and  crediting  of  electoral  units 
to  other  pairs  of  candidates,  shall  continue 
m  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  paragraph 
until  a  pair  of  candidates  is  credited  with  a 
malorlty  of  the  electoral  units  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maasachusetti  yield 
for  fl  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  unfortunately  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  all 
of  the  Senator's  statement,  but  I  gather 
from  hearing  the  cleric  read  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  he  Is  talking 
about  a  situation  where  no  candidate 
receives  40  percent  ol  the  votes;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  those  circumstances 
only,  the  Senator  would  revise  the  elec- 
toral system  Insofar  as  electoral  votes 
per  State  are  concerned,  and  then  see 
whether  any  candidate  has  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  would 
also  do  this  on  a  district  basis,  or  on  a 
State  basis? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  On  a  district  basis. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  the  electoral  vote 
count,  then,  is  on  a  district  basis  as  op- 
posed to  a  State  basis? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Or  either? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Or  either,  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  districts  would  l>e  within 
the  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Well.  I  am  not  sure 
that  "or  either'  will  worlt.  and  this  was 
the  problem,  as  I  was  listening  to  the 
clerk,  that  captured  my  attention  again 
on  this,  I  think,  very  important  issue. 

I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  dis- 
trict plan,  and  if  we  put  it  on  an  either- 
or  basis,  is  It  not  possible — and  I  ask  this 
^  a  mathematical  question — that  one 
candidate  could  capture  50  percent  of 
the  States,  and  still  another  candidate 
in  the  Aame  election  capture  50  percent 
of  the  districts? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  work  that  way.  Say  a  candidate 
did  not  get  40  percent:  start  off  with 
that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  present  bill, 
we  would  then  have  a  runoff.  Substitut- 
ing my  proposal  for  the  runoff  system, 
the  votes  would  be  counted  on  the  basis 
of  electoral  districts.  In  the  event  that 
no  one  received  a  clear  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Mr.  E>OMINICK.  Which  would  be  the 
congressional  districts. 

Mr  BROOKE  Which  would  be  the 
congressional  districts,  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  would  also  be  added. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  The  wiimer  would  then 
be  the  pair  of  candidates  who  won  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  districts.  For  ex- 
ample, say  one  pair  of  candidates  got  38 
percent  of  the  popular  vote:  another  got 
36  percent,  and  so  on.  Since  no  pair  of 
candidates  had  40  percent,  we  would 
automatically  turn  to  the  districts,  and 
if  one  pair  carried  50  percent  of  the 
electoral  districts,  they  could  l)e  con- 
sidered the  winners.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senator's  "either  or." 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  had  ml-sunderstood 
the  Senator,  then.  I  understood  he  was 
saying  that  the  candidate  would  be  con- 
sidered to  have  won  If  he  received  either 
50  pendent  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
States  or  50  percent  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  districts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  only  50  percent  of 
the  districts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  the  Senator  is 
evidently  saying.  In  effect,  is  assuming 
that  none  of  the  candidates  receives  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  then  that 
candidate  among  the  group  who  wins  the 
most  electoral  votes  is  considered  to  be 
the  President? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  also  possible 
that  this  might  be  a  minority  President, 
in  terms  of  popular  vote? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
he  would  have  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
popular  vote? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No:  I  meant  let  us 
suppose  we  have  six  candidates.  One  eets 
38  percent,  one  gets  30  percent,  one  gets 
20  percent,  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  38  percent  popular  vote  man 
will  carry  fewer  of  the  districts  than  the 
one  who  had  30  percent,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  is  that  possl- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  the  point  I  am 
making — and  this  is  the  problem  with 
direct  vote,  no  matter  how  you  look  at 
it  and  no  matter  what  system  we  put  in 
for  the  runoff — is  that  It  is  designed  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  minority  President. 

But  in  fact  we  do  not.  We  never  elim- 
inate that  possibility.  I  made  that  point 
over  and  over  again  yesterday  in  a 
speech,  when  I  sketched  a  scenario  of 
what  might  have  happened  in  1968  if  we 
had  the  direct  vote  system. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
put  the  direct  vote  together  with  the  elec- 
toral system,  even  though  personally  I 
would  prefer  It  that  way  rather  than 
alone.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
finally  come  back  to  the  electoral  system 
as  such,  perhaps  doing  it  on  a  district 
basis  or  perhaps  doing  it  on  a  propor- 
tionate basis.  A  proportionate  basis  has 
mathematical  problems.  The  district 
tmsis  has  problems  In  the  question  of 
whether  the  State  legislatures  are  go- 
ing to  operate  fairly  In  gerrymandering 
the  districts. 

Unless  we  do  that.  In  my  opinion,  the 
chances  of  getting  a  President  who  re- 
ceived less  than  a  majority,  or  even  less 
than  a  plurality — of  the  popular  rote  Is 
simply  Increased. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  it  is  Impossible,  then,  to  be  as.sured 
in  every  Instance  that  we  will  be  electing 
a  President  with  the  most  popular  votes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  that 


this  is  correct.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  the  series 
of  questions  about  his  system:  because, 
even  under  his  system,  if  more  than  two 
candidates  are  running,  the  chances 
are— it  is  not  a  chance:  it  just  depends 
upon  where  the  votes  come — that  a  per- 
son with  far  less  than  the  No.  I  posi- 
tion In  the  popular  vote  could  win  the 
most  districts  and  still  be  considered 
President. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  work  that  way.  As  I  said  earlier — 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  not  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  discussed  It  at 
length — I  think  that  under  this  system 
which  I  feel  Is  far  superior  to  the  run- 
off system,  we  would  take  care  of  the 
third  party  candidate  situation  and  take 
care  of  the  wheeling  and  dealing  type 
of  situation,  and  I  think  that  by  going 
to  the  electoral  districts,  we  would  have 
a  far  better  system  than  by  just  having 
a  general  runoff. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  agrees  with  that? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE  The  Senator's  only  mis- 
giving, then,  is  that  this  possibly  could 
mean  that  we  still  might  end  up  with 
a  pair  of  candidates  receiving  somewhat 
less  than  the   majority  vote? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  it  Is  pretty  serious,  because  what 
we  are  doing  Is  going  to  the  direct  vote 
system  and.  by  dolne  so,  abolishing  the 
electoral  system.  The  Senator  is  re- 
viving It  to  some  extent,  so  tliat  gives 
me  strength  and  courage 

The  other  problem  is  that  In  order  to 
implement  this,  we  will  have  to  pass 
uniform  Federal  voting  laws  through- 
out all  50  States. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  that  the  districts 
win  be  fairly  drawn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  So  that  the  district 
will  be  fairly  drawn.  So  that  the  voting 
age  will  be  the  same  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  So  that  the  State 
residency  requirements  will  be  the  same. 
And  all  the  State  constitutional  pro- 
visions wUl  have  to  be  knocked  out.  Can 
that  be  done  cotistltutlonally  by  Fed- 
eral law?  1  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
do  that.  That  is  protided  for  In  the  Bayh 
amendment. 

So  I  think  we  are  still  loaded  with 
problems  on  this.  I  do  not  have  any 
opposition  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  submitted  a  cloture 
motion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ver' 
volume  of  amendments  we  have  befofi 
us  at  this  point  Indicates  the  very  com- 
plex nature  of  the  Issue  with  which  wi! 
are  dealing,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  sun; 
that  we  have  come  anywhere  near  th'» 
need  of  delving  Into  It  deep  enough  t'l 
really  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

I  was  impressed,  for  example.  In  read- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  EacLETOw)  the  other  day. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  pretty 
good  one.  This  is  the  one  he  had  sub- 
mitted before.  Then  I  read  it  again,  and 
I  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  It 
leaves  us  In  a  state  of  flux,  and  we  still 
do  not  have  a  majority  President.  So 
we  are  still  in  the  same  boat. 

I   thank  the   Senator  from  Maasa- 
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chusetts  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
for  this  diiicourse. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ence was  made  earlier  to  the  fact  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidenc- 
ing of  the  amplitude  of  debate  that 
was  referred  to  yesterday  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  filing  of  a  modon  for  cloture. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  lias  not  been  arotmd  here,  ob- 
viously away  on  official  business.  It  was 
suggested  that  no  gieat  number  of 
speeches  have  been  made  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  that  ofBcially  there  was 
not  a  great  need  for  any  further  debate, 
and  that  It  would  be  in  order  to  favor- 
ably consider  the  motion  for  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  have  lived 
through  these  things  before.  We  know 
that  when  a  motion  for  cloture  is  filed, 
the  pressure  is  off.  The  pressure  Is  off 
from  the  time  it  is  filed  to  the  second 
day  thereafter  and  another  day,  but  one 
in  between,  and  then  an  hour  of  debate. 
The  pressure  is  off. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  work  around 
here  in  these  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress. Many  committees  have  met:  and 
even  if  they  have  not.  there  are  other 
things  to  do.  The  fact  that  there  was  no 
delMte  means  nothing  except  that  we 
are  waiting  for  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion.  If  cloture  is  approved,  then  we 
are  going  to  get  to  work  under  rule  XXH 
and  dispose  of  the  Issue  as  t>est  we  can. 
If  cloture  Is  denied,  then  we  are  going 
to  get  in  here  and  engage  in  the  kind  of 
debate  that  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
has  developed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  record  on  as  momentous  a  problem 
§  as  we  have  ever  had  before  us.  in  Senate 
X  Joint  Resolution  1.  So  I  Just  want  the 
record  to  l>e  furnished  with  that  In- 
formation. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  concerned,  a  majority  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee  met  today,  and  we  reported 
some  mighty  important  bills — bills  that 
should  have  been  considered  before  and 
which  have  been  reported  by  subcom- 
mittees. We  reported,  for  example,  the 
dj-namlte  and  twmbing  bill,  which  Is 
long  overdue:  the  protection  of  the 
President  In  temporary  quarters:  the 
security  of  Members  of  Congress:  the 
Expediting  Act  for  antitrust  cases;  the 
Puerto  Rico  court  bill,  which  should 
have  been  passed  some  time  ago;  the 
reference  to  the  Interior  Committee  of 
two  bills  we  had:  and  some  six  or  eight 
other  measures.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
morning's  work.  We  are  going  to  resume 
our  work  on  Monday,  the  Lord  and  the 
cloture  situation  willing. 

So  the  mere  fact  that  someone  has  not 
been  here  engaged  in  extended  debate 
today  does  not  show  nor  does  it  mean 
that  the  record  is  complete  and  that 
there  Is  a  scarcity  of  debate  material  or 
an  imwillingness  to  talk  on  the  subject. 
All  things  In  turn  and  in  due  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Inasmuch  as 
they  were  precipitated  by  a  remark  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  read  care- 
fully what  I  said  when  the  Record  Lb 


printed.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  sug- 
gested that  he  was  certain  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  was  busy  with  impor- 
tant Senate  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  but, 
as  principal  sponsor  of  this  measure,  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  be  here  this 
morning.  Therefore  it  was  Impossible  for 
lilm  to  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  realize  the  difficulty  in- 
volved between  different  responsibilities. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feels  that 
the  period  between  the  filing  of  the  clo- 
ture motion  and  voting  on  It  should  be 
a  hiatus  period,  with  no  debate  on  the 
issue,  we  all,  of  course,  are  entitled  to 
make  that  judgment.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  operating  under  the  feeling 
that  we  were  trying  to  adjourn,  that  thus 
sometime  before  adjournment  we  would 
have  to  face  up  to  this  given  issue,  and 
that  we  should  not  let  a  day  go  by  without 
debating  it.  I  share  the  concern  ot  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  we  have  the 
issue  fully  debated. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
does  not  interpret  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  indicating  that 
be  is  not  fulfilling  his  Senatorial  duties. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  the  strong 
feeling  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  for 
him,  even  when  he  does  not  agree  with 
his  opinion  on  a  given  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  did  not  construe 
those  remarks  as  derogatory  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  I  will  say,  however, 
my  absence  here  in  the  Chamber  does 
not  mean  that  there  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  was  here.  He  was  on  duty.  The 
time  has  been  taken  up  until  now.  Yet, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  an  all-round 
debate  being  crowded  Into  a  single  par- 
liamentary day  so  as  to  try  to  get  Con- 
gress to  get  its  work  done  and  get  out  of 
here.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  that, 
but  I  point  out  that  lack  of  debate  on 
this  subject  would  not  have  impeded 
that  objective.  We  could  have  taken  up 
the  bank  holding  bill  and  debated  it  and 
gotten  it  out  of  the  way  and  been  ready 
for  whatever  tomorrow's  vote  at  11  axn. 
will  bring.  We  will  not  have  lost  any  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, several  members  asked  why  did 
we  not  follow  that  course  and  lay  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  aside  and  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  make 
some  real  progress  in  trying  to  get  out 
of  here.  Of  course,  it  is  too  late  now, 
although  we  might  start  at  3  pjn.  Instead 
of  5  p.m.  and  get  that  tnnk  holding  bill 
out  of  the  way.  That  would  be  the  prac- 
tical way  to  do  it.  I.  for  one.  am  willing 
to  subscribe  to  it,  to  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  been  ready  to  go  to 
the  one  bank  holding  bill  for  the  last 
several  minutes.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btkd)  can  attest  to 
that.  But  I  want  the  record  to  t>e  clear 
that  although  I  respect  every  Senator's 
right  to  use  the  parliamentary  rules,  be- 
cause they  are  his  and  they  are  ours,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  intends  to  use  tils 
right  to  see  that  this  measure  is  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  floor  and  be  voted 


on.  I  just  want  the  record  to  reflect  that. 
I  want  to  be  as  congemal  and  as  coopera- 
tive as  I  can.  as  I  think  the  record  will 
show  I  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be. 
But  if  the  Senate  will  be  denied  tlie 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  measure,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  feels  obligated  to 
use  what  little  influence  he  may  have — 
and  it  may  be  woefully  little — to  see  that 
this  measure  is  voted  uixm. 

II  the  .Senator  wants  to  vote  against 
it.  that  is  fine.  But  the  Senate  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
stand  up  and  lie  counted  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  know  of  no  one  try- 
ing to  prevent  a  vote  on  this  subject.  We 
have  a  vote  coming  up  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  not  being  imposed  on  by  any- 
one in  this  regard.  The  matter  will  be 
voted  on.  All  we  have  to  do  is  obey  and 
abide  by  the  rules  which  have  been  used 
in  time-honored  fashion  over  and  over 
again.  This  matter  will  come  up  for  a  vote 
tomorrow  so  that  any  resort  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  under  the  rules.  I  say 
God  bless  him  and  Godspeed.  That  is 
what  we  are  here  for.  to  abide  by  the 
rules  and  use  them  as  we  can,  and  l>e 
governed  by  them,  as  we  should  be.  We 
will  get  to  the  vote  and  we  will  abide  by 
the  result.  No  one  should  feel  imposed 
upon  because  of  someone  trymg  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening.  It  is  on  the 
schedule.  It  is  on  the  books.  It  is  on  the 
way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  record  should 
show,  that  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who 
knows  of  the  past  experience  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  knows  the  reluctance  of  some 
Senators  to  vote  in  support  of  clo- 
ture. I  do  not  know  how  anyone  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  20  minutes  ago  who 
beard  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  who  said  be  was  for  direct  pop- 
ular vote  but  was  going  to  vote  against 
cloture  could  think  that  tomorrow's  vote 
is  in  no  way  going  to  tie  a  true  test  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  issue  or  on  electoral 
reform.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
and  the  coimtry  would  soon  come  to  grips 
with  reality,  however.  Some  of  us  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  that  question  is 
put.  not  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  clo- 
ture, but  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  system  of  electing  the 
President,  whether  we  think  the  citizens 
of  this  country  should  have  the  right  to 
make  that  choice  themselves. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
vote  against  cloture  tomorrow  is  not  a 
vote  not  to  act  and  vote  upon  tills  meas- 
ure. 

It  is  totally  consistent  that  this  Sena- 
tor spent  an  hour  in  this  Chamlier  yes- 
terday explaining  why,  and  explaining 
the  situation  where  that  has  t>een  appli- 
cable. So  the  fact  that  we  vote  for  or 
against  cloture  does  not  mean  we  win 
not  vote  for  cloture  at  some  future  time. 
That  problem  remains  open.  There  is 
nottiing  inconsistent  about  either  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  or  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  or  others,  who  will  vote  in 
favor  of  cloture  or  against  cloture. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  are  now  on  common 
ground.  I  was  fearful  that  anyone  who 
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may  have  read  the  earlier  remarks  would 
have  gotten  the  impref-^ion  Uiat  the  vote 
tomorrow  was  going  to  be  on  electoral 
reform  Havmg  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  both  Senators  from  Alaska  express 
support  for  direct  elections  lust  a  min- 
ute ago.  one  of  them  saying  he  was  going 
to  vote  for  cloture  and  the  other  one 
saying  he  was  not  going  to  vole  for  clo- 
ture, I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
proper  picture  of  what  was  and  what 
was  not  going  to  happen  tomorrow  be 
In  the  Record  and  clearly  set  out.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  after  what  Uie  Senator 
from  Nebraska  feels  is  adequate  time 
for  study  and.  hopefully,  there  will  be 
that  much  time  left  in  this  session  or  In 
the  year,  he  will  either  u-se  his  influence 
to  persuade  some  of  those  who  are  now 
filibustering  to  change  their  ways,  or 
that  he  will  vote  to  see  that  the  matter 
is  put  before  the  Senate  on  the  merits. 
Only  time  will  tell  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  filibuster  is  a  filibus- 
ter. It  depends  which  side  we  are  on.  I 
suppose.  No  one  seemed  to  complain 
atmut  the  29  calendar  days  It  took  on  a 
measure  which  had  extended  debate 
earlier  this  year,  or  the  one  we  concluded 
last  week  with  46  calendar  days.  That 
was  not  a  lUibuster.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently to  some  people.  They  were  for 
that  kind  of  tactic.  But  now  we  are  going 
to  set  out  the  real  question  and  say 
that  a  cloture  motion  is  a  filibuster  after 
5  days.  So  a  filibuster  is  what  we  want 
to  make  it  In  our  own  thinking.  It  de- 
pends upon  what  side  we  are  on.  It  is 
not  a  principle  but  Just  pragmatism. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  it  is  possible  for 
each  of  us  In  good  conscience  to  look  at 
the  same  set  of  facts,  to  be  in  this  Cham- 
ber, to  hear  the  same  arguments,  and  to 
come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  what 
the  facts  mean.  There  is  this  difference 
of  opinion  among  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  about  the  merits  of 
the  direct  popular  vote.  Indeed,  that 
same  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this 
floor  as  to  what  cotutitutes  a  filibuster. 
But  when  some  Members  of  this  body  do 
not  even  try  to  hide  the  fact  that  they 
are  filibustering,  then  I  think  perhaps 
the  Record  speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  be- 
half of  the  leadership.  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana,  the  author  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  I.  and  to  those  who  are  sup- 
porting his  position,  and  I  also  want  to 
express  appreciation  to  those  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  that  resolution,  for 
the  splendid  cooperation  the  leadership 
has  received  today. 

It  Is  my  iritentlon  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion— I  am  not  asking  yet.  Init  I  want  to 
state  my  intention  shortly  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Mo. 
1094.  which  is  the  Banking  Holding 
Company  Act.  unless  some  Senator  now 
wishes  to  speak  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  dlstingnlshed 
leader  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Surely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  the  Intention  of  the 
leadership  to  pursue  this  and  to  consum- 
mate It  this  evening,  after  which  the 


pending  business  will  once  again  be  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
with  Calendar  No.  1094,  in  conformity 
with  the  program  which  has  already  been 
publicized,  because  action  on  the  Bank 
Holdmg  Act  today  Involves  six  amend- 
ments that  we  know  about  and  1  hour 
has  been  allotted  to  each  of  the  six 
amendments.  There  may  be  other 
amendments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
will  be  able  to  conclude  action  on  the 
bill  at  a  reasonable  hour  tonight  before 
midnight.  The  manpower  training  bill 
will  then  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business  for  action  to- 
morrow afternoon  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
derstood  that  under  the  previous  order 
and  under  rule  XXn,  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the  1  hour 
allotted,  under  rule  XXii  before  the 
quorum  call  on  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture,  woiild  begin  to  run. 


BANK  HOLDINO  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1094. 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  cH.R.  67781  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 
PRnlLtci  or  THK  ruoom 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  additional 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Senate  is  now  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

nuantMitn  no.  sTt 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 


that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  will  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  Iloe  14,  strike  "it) "  and  insert 
"(ei"  in  lieu  tbereof. 

Oo  page  33.  line  14.  strike  "new  subeec- 
tlona"  and  liuert  "a  new  subsection"  In  lieu 
Uiereor. 

Strike  all  from  line  16  on  page  23  through 
line  6  on  page  26. 

On  page  2S.  line  9.  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 
"(d)"  m  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Uke  to  inquire  from  the  Sen- 
ator if  this  is  the  amendment  to  which 
the  hour  limitation  would  apply? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  amendment 
No.  879  to  which  the  hour  limitation 
applies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
seU? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifteen  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  the  so-called  con- 
glomerate amendment  from  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  con- 
glomerate amendment  adopted  in  com- 
mittee would  exempt  82  percent  of  all 
one-bank  holding  companies  from  the 
prohibition  against  engaging  In  non- 
banking  activities.  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  conglomerate  amendment 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  entire  bill.  What 
started  out  as  a  bill  to  regulate  one-bank 
holding  companies  has  been  transformed 
into  a  bill  which  largely  exempts  most 
one-bank  holding  companies  from  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

At  the  start  of  1969,  there  seemed  to  be 
virtual  unanimity  on  the  need  for  on  ef- 
fective one-bank  holding  company  bill. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Wright  Patman, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  William  McChesney  Martin,  and 
President  Nixon  were  all  agreed  that 
Federal  legislation  was  urgent.  Congress- 
man Patman  introduced  a  bill  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1969.  followed  by  a  bill  which  I 
Introduced  on  February  18.  1969,  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  BEirarrr  and 
Senator  Sparkman  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  March  24.  1969.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  modi- 
fied one-bank  holding  company  bill  on 
November  6,  1969,  which  In  many  re- 
spects was  tougher  than  the  one  orig- 
inally Introduced  by  Congressman  Pat- 
MA«.  None  of  these  bills  included  the 
conglomerate  exemptions  contained  In 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  something  olw'iously 
happened  to  the  Senate  bill  on  tlie  way 
to  the  floor.  Perhaps  it  Is  mere  coinci- 
dence, but  in  my  entire  13  years  In  the 
Senate  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more  In- 
tense lobbying  campaign  on  behalf  of  a 
special  Interest  amendment.  I  use  the 
term  "special  interest"  deliberately  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  the  conglom- 
erate amendment  Is.  It  favors  certain 
special  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  Interest. 

Lobbyists  for  the  conglomerate  amend- 
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ment  were  practically  falUng  over  one 
another  in  effort  to  get  it  mto  tlie  bill. 
They  swarmed  around  tlie  committee  of- 
fices like  bees  around  honey.  At  one 
point  they  became  so  bothersome  that 
the  staff  literally  had  to  lock  the  doors 
to  keep  them  out. 

In  pointing  out  the  lobbying  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment, I  certainly  intend  no  criticism  of 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
voted  for  it.  Considering  the  confusion 
and  misinformation  which  has  sur- 
rounded the  amendment  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  can  understand  how  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  have  been 
misled  into  voting  for  it. 

Part  of  the  blame  must  also  be  placed 
on  tiie  opponents  of  the  conglomerate 
amendment  who  did  not  take  it  seriously 
enough.  We  more  or  less  assumed  the 
amendment's  obvious  lack  of  merit  would 
lead  to  its  summary  rejection  by  the 
committee.  The  moral  to  the  story  is 
never  underestimate  the  Impact  of  an 
entrenched  and  tenacious  lobby  no  mat- 
ter how  dubious  the  cause. 

During  the  hearings  the  principal 
spokesman  for  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment appeared  to  be  the  Sperry  Hutch- 
inson Co.,  more  famiUarly  known  as  the 
S.  &  H.  Green  Stamp  Co.  S.  fc  H.  is 
chartered  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  al- 
though it  has  its  main  corporate  offlces 
in  New  York.  In  \iew  of  the  strenuous 
lobbying  activities  conducted  by  Sperry 
Hutchinson  we  might  call  the  amend- 
ment the  S.  li  H.  green  stamp  amend- 
ment instead  of  the  conglomerate 
j;  amendment.  S.  <i  H.  certainly  deser\es  a 

3  byline;  nonetheless.  I  have  chosen  to  use 
the  term  "conglomerate  amendment"  in 
recognition  of  the  work  done  by  other 
flrms  including  tlie  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 
and  the  General  American  Transporta- 
tion Co.  We  certainly  would  not  want  to 
slight  the  lobbying  done  by  these  firms 
by  giving  exclusive  credit  to  the  S.  J<  H. 
Green  Stamp  Co. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  thrust  of 
the  conglomerate  amendment  is  to  ex- 
empt from  tlie  bill  certain  large  con- 
glomerate holding  companies  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  acquired  a 
commercial  bank.  A  conglomerate  hold- 
ing company  is  defined  as  one  in  which 
the  net  worth  of  the  subsidiary  bank  Is 
less  than  25  percent  of  tlie  combined  net 
worth  of  the  holding  companj-.  Any  one 
bank  holding  company  which  meets  this 
2S-percent  test  would  be  exempt  from 
the  main  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
bUl.  providing  the  net  worth  of  the  sub- 
sidiary bank  did  not  exceed  $50  million. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  bank 
whose  net  worth  is  $50  million  would 
have  approximately  $500  million  in  de- 
posits. Thus,  banks  of  a  substantial  size 
would  be  exempted  by  the  conglomerate 
amendment. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  one-bank  holding  companies  which 
could  benefit  by  this  conglomerate  ex- 
emption since  they  would  have  vmtil  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  to  qualify.  Thus, 
if  passage  of  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment seemed  imminent,  an  existing  bank 
holding  company  which  had  more  than 
25  percent  of  its  net  worth  in  banking 
could  make  enough  nonbanklng  acquisi- 


tions to  bring  its  banking  net  worth  per- 
centage below  25  percent.  In  other  words, 
the  conglomerate  amendment  would  set 
up  an  Incentive  to  do  precisely  what  the 
one-bank  holdmg  company  act  seeks  to 
prevent — the  mixing  of  commerce  and 
banking. 

There  are  60  existing  conglomerate 
one-bank  holding  companies  listed  in  the 
committee  report  which  already  qualify 
or  could  qualify  under  the  25-percent 
test.  These  include  large  corporate  firms 
such  a^  Gulf  &  Western.  Tennaco,  the 
S.  ti  H.  Green  Stamp  Co..  Ooodiear  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Montgomery  Wards,  and  Min- 
nesota Mining  and  Manufacturing. 
These  firms  would  be  completely  free 
to  engage  in  any  activities  they  desired 
while  still  retaining  the  oBTiershlp  of  a 
commercial  bank. 

In  addition,  any  company  would  be 
able  to  qualify  for  the  conglomerate  ex- 
emption by  acquiring  a  bank  before  final 
passage.  The  only  restrictions  are  that 
the  bonk  would  have  to  have  a  net  worth 
of  less  than  $50  milUon.  and  the  net 
worth  of  the  holding  company  must  be 
at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the  net 
worth  of  the  bank.  There  are  over  13.300 
commercial  banks  with  a  net  worth  of 
less  than  $50  million.  All  of  these  banks 
would  thus  be  subject  to  a  conglomerate 
takeover.  If  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment is  left  in  the  bill,  the  rush  of  large 
corporations  to  purchase  a  bank  may 
rival  the  Oklahoma  land  rush.  The  con- 
glomerate amendment  is  likely  to  set  off 
a  stampede  of  bank  acquisitions  which 
is  100-percent  contrary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Once  a  conglomerate  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  qualifies  for  an  exemption, 
it  would  be  given  a  permanent  and  im- 
fair  competitive  advantage  over  its  busi- 
ness rivals.  This  advantage  would  tend 
to  become  more  inequitable  as  the  con- 
glomerate holding  company  grows  and 
extends  Its  corporate  power  into  new 
sectors  of  the  economy-  For  example,  a 
conglomerate  holding  company  which 
owns  a  commercial  bank  can  promise  Its 
customers  favorable  access  to  bank  cred- 
it. This  advantage  cannot  be  matched 
by  the  conglomerate's  competitors,  since 
they  would  be  prevented  from  acquiring 
a  bank  by  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Thus,  the  passage  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  with  the  conglomerate 
amendment  will  give  conglomerate  hold- 
ing companies  a  monopoly  and  will  en- 
hance their  economic  power.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  provision  which  could 
be  more  contrary  to  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  when  Prestdest  Nixon 
recommended  the  enactment  of  one-bank 
holding  company  legislation  last  year,  he 
w^amed  that  the  trend  toward  one-bank 
holding  companies  threatened  to  erase 
the  traditional  line  between  banking  and 
commerce.  He  said  that  this  trend  "would 
be  bad  for  banking,  bad  for  business,  and 
bad  for  borrowers  and  consumers." 

I  believe  that  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  agree  with  the  President's 
remarks.  However,  If  the  conglomerate 
amendment  Is  left  hi  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  as  spelled  out  by 
President  Nixon  would  be  seriously  weak- 
ened if  not  destroyed. 


Tlius  far.  Congress  has  been  strongly 
lobbied  by  a  handful  of  large  conglom- 
erate one-bank  holding  companies  who 
would  benefit  by  the  conglomerate 
amendment.  However,  If  the  conglom- 
erate amendment  is  left  in  the  bill,  the 
Congress  will  ultimately  have  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  a  far  larger  number  of 
flrms  once  the  unfair  economic  advan- 
tage given  conglomerate  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  makes  it  weight  felt  In 
the  market  place. 

Another  provision  of  the  conglomerate 
amendment  would  exempt  one-bank 
holding  companies  if  the  net  worth  of 
the  bank  is  less  than  $3  billion.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  a  bank  with  deposits  with 
less  than  $30  miUion.  There  are  about 
870  existing  one-bank  holding  companies 
which  could  qualify  under  this  exemp- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  11.000  com- 
mercial banks  with  deposits  under  $30 
million  who  could  qualify  if  they  trans- 
formed themselves  into  a  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  prior  to  final  passage.  Such 
a  transformation  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished with  Utile  more  than  a  stroke  of 
a  pen.  Once  converted,  the  holding  com- 
pany would  then  be  free  to  engage  in  any 
activity  it  wanted  notwithstandmg  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  might  determine  that  it  is  im- 
proper for  regulated  holding  companies 
to  operate  a  general  insurance  agency. 
However,  this  prohibition  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  60-odd  conglomerate  holding 
companies  or  the  870  smaller  holding 
companies  which  could  qualify  under 
the  conglomerate  amendment  nor  the 
thousands  of  additional  holding  com- 
panies which  could  easily  qualify  by  the 
time  of  final  passage.  These  holding  com- 
panies would  be  completely  free  to  ex- 
pand to  any  other  activity  including  in- 
surance, data  processing,  equipment 
leasing,  accounting,  travel  services,  and 
even  manufacturing  and  retailing. 

Thus,  if  the  conglomerate  amendment 
is  left  in  the  bill,  hundred  of  thousands 
of  small  business  firms  would  be  threat- 
ened by  unfair  competition  from  one- 
bank  holding  companies  exempted  from 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  A  vote 
to  sustain  the  conglomerate  amendment 
is  a  vote  to  further  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  conglomerate  holding  companies 
and  a  vote  against  small  business.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  con.sideration  to  the  impact 
which  the  conglomerate  amendment  will 
have  upon  small  business  if  it  Is  Included 
in  the  biU. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  example  of  bow 
the  conglomerate  amendment  would  ad- 
versely affect  small  business.  One  of  the 
firms  benefitted  by  the  conglomerate 
amendment  is  the  S.  ti  H.  Green  Stamp 
Co.  In  1968.  the  S.  &  H.  Green  Stamp  Co. 
acquired  a  bank.  It  was  no  ordinary 
bank:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  sec- 
ond largest  bank  in  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  the  State  National  Bank  of 
Connecticut,  with  deposits  of  over  $326 
million. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  large  con- 
glomerate corporations  do  not  Invest  in 
banks  for  their  health.  They  are  obvi- 
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ously  Interested  in  making  money,  and 
may  be  expected  to  require  the  bank  to 
follow  policies  to  increase  and  enhance 
iU  earning  power.  Thus,  the  State  Na- 
tional Bank  ol  Connecticut  in  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  may  be  expected  to  engage 
in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  through 
the  holding  company  device  which  would 
not  be  permitted  to  other  banks.  The 
S  k  H  Green  Stamp  Co.  would  be  free 
to  buy  up  insurance  agencies  and  any 
otlier  small  businesses  in  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  in  order  to  increase  the  earn- 
ing power  of  its  commercial  bank.  Ordi- 
narily, these  acquisitions  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
HowexTr.  under  the  conglomerate 
amendment  the  S.  b  H.  Oreen  Stamp  Co. 
would  be  given  a  free  hand  to  acquire 
nonbanking  businesses  without  Federal 
approval. 

Already,  for  example,  the  S.  t  H.  Green 
Stamp  Co.  has  reached  an  agreement  to 
merge  with  a  large  national  insurance 
brokerage  Arm  in  Boston.  Tliis  proposed 
acquisition  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  if  the  con. 
glomerate  amendment  stays  in  the  bill- 
In  addition,  the  S  &  H.  Oreen  Stamp 
Co.  operates  three  department  stores,  a 
carpet  factory,  and  an  office  furniture 
plant.  Thus,  it  is  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  large  conglomerate.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  control  of  a  S326  mUlion 
bank  is  a  crucial  factor  in  its  plans  for 
future  corporate  acquisitions.  How  many 
new  customers  will  it  be  able  to  win  for 
its  furniture  or  carpet  business  or  other 
future  businesses  tiy  promising  a  favor- 
able line  of  credit  at  the  S326  million 
State  National  Bank  of  Bridgeport?  How 
many  independent  small  business  firms 
will  be  injured  due  to  the  superior  fi- 
nancial power  of  S.  b  H.  Oreen  Stamps 
and  other  exempted  conglomerates? 

Mr.  President,  the  conglomerate 
amendment  also  sets  up  an  attractive 
Incentive  for  traditional  small  town  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  turn  them- 
selves into  miniconglomerates.  A  small 
one-bank  holding  company  qualifiing 
for  an  exemption  under  the  S3  million 
net  worth  test  would  have  a  powerful 
incentive  to  diversify  as  the  growth  of 
Its  banks  suljsidlary  approached  the  S3 
million  net  worth  ceiling.  If  the  holding 
company  could  acquire  enough  nonbank- 
ing enterprises  to  bring  its  banking  net 
worth  below  25  percent  of  total  net 
worth,  the  holding  company  would  be 
able  to  keep  Its  exemption  even  If  the 
net  worth  of  the  bank  grew  beyond  S3 
million  Thus,  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment will  stimulate  a  rash  of  acquisi- 
tions by  small  town  bank  holding  com- 
panlea  who  would  have  an  Incentive  to 
buy  up  the  entire  town 

The  only  argument  advanced  on  behalf 
of  tlie  conglomerate  amendment  i.';  that 
it  is  needed  to  prevent  undue  hardships 
from  being  visited  upon  firms  which  have 
already  made  acquisitions  outside  the 
limits  'n{  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
This  argument  Is  false  and  misleading 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  there  is  nothing  in  the  committee 
bill  which  requires  a  one-bank  holding 
company  to  divest  any  of  its  activities  ac- 
quired prior  to  March  24.  1969.  as  long 
as  it  does  not  expand  Into  new  activities 


not  permitted  under  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  Divestment  would  be  required 
only  if  the  conglomerate  holding  com- 
pany chooses  to  expand  into  new  non- 
banking  activities.  If  it  chose  to  do  so, 
it  would  have  up  to  10  years  to  divest  its 
bank,  during  which  time  it  would  have 
complete  freedom  to  expand  into  an}' 
other  nonbanking  activities.  Thus,  the 
decision  to  divest  is  a  management  deci- 
sion and  is  not  one  required  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  the  grandfather  clause  In  the 
committee  bill  will  permit  the  several 
hundred  traditional  small  town  one-bank 
holding  companies  to  retain  their  non- 
banking  activities.  Since  these  firms  have 
little  desire  to  expand  into  new  nonbank- 
ing activities,  they  would  not  be  adversely 
affected  if  the  conglomerate  amendment 
were  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Third,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
imdue  hardship  to  prevent  one-bank 
holding  companies  from  expanding  into 
nonbanking  fields  when  these  same  re- 
strictions apply  to  all  regulated  bank 
holding  companies.  If  it  is  an  undue 
hardship  to  prevent  certain  one-bank 
holding  companies  from  expanding  into 
new  nonbanking  activities,  equity  re- 
quires that  all  bank  holding  companies 
be  given  similar  privileges. 

Fourth,  even  if  some  one-bank  holding 
companies  choose  to  divest  their  bank, 
they  are  likely  to  obtain  suitable  tax 
relief.  The  committee  report  urges  such 
relief  and  Congress  has  provided  it  in  the 
past  on  similar  occasions.  Divestitures  re- 
quired by  the  1958  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  have  not  resulted  in  any  notice- 
able hardship. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  called  to  our 
attention  that  banks  are  very  salable. 
Because  of  restrictions  on  entry,  it  is 
not  like  selling  some  companies,  which 
often  have  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Banks 
are  in  demand.  There  Is  a  close  restric- 
tion on  entry.  In  this  case  sale  of  a  bank 
by  a  conglomerate  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  the  conglomerate 
amendment  is  without  any  redeeming 
features.  It  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  adminis- 
ters the  Bank  Holding  Act  and  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  cannot  emphasize  that  enough.  Here 
is  the  agency  which  has  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  the  Bank  Holding  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  opposes  this 
provision  in  the  bill  and  favors  my 
amendment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  writ- 
ten that  the  conglomerate  amendment 
"is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act."  Likewise,  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Laren, Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  has  written  that  the 
conglomerate  amendment  would  "sub- 
stantially negate  the  intended  effects  of 
the  proposed  bill."  Even  the  Treasury 
Department — which  1  think  tends  to  have 
a  very  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
banks,  l)ecause  so  many  of  its  top  ofllclals 
are  ex-bankers.  Including  banks  involved 
In  the  bank  holding  company  opera- 
tions— Indicates  that  while  it  does  not 
feel  the  conglomerate  amendment  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  the  legislation,  It  still 
continues  to  prefer  the  original  admln- 


Istration  approach  which  does  not  Include 
the  conglomerate  amendment. 

Moreover,  an  editorial  from  the  Amer- 
ican Banker,  a  banking  trade  paper,  has 
charged  "the  Senate  Committee's  bill  can 
be  discerned  as  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
primary  purpose  of  one-bank  holding 
company  legislation." 

I  have  recently  discussed  the  conglom- 
erate amendment  with  Arthur  Burns, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Chairman  Bums  assures  me  tliat  the 
Board  is  still  opposed  to  the  conglom- 
erate amendment  and  support  my 
amendment  to  strike  it  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Recobd  at 
this  point  the  Board's  views  on  the  con- 
glomerate amendment  as  contained  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  September  14.  1970: 

1  am  wrltllig  tn  reepoQse  to  your  letter  of 
September  10,  In  which  you  uked  for  the 
Bo&rtl's  poftlUon  on  your  two  ameodmenta 

to  HJl.  6778. 

Tbj  first  amendznent  would  strllce  eectloD 
103(d),  the  so-called  conglomerate  amend- 
ment adopted  In  Comxnlttee.  As  Vict  Chair- 
man Robertson  wrote  you  on  June  30.  section 
103(d)  not  only  would  "condone  a  con- 
tinuation or  a  combination  of  a  bank  and 
nonbank  corporations  In  one  system,  but 
It  would  also  permit  tbe  holding  company 
to  expand  virtually  without  limit  Into  new 
nont>anklng  activities."  The  Board  considers 
this  wholly  IncuD&lstcnt  with  the  purpose 
of  conanlng  bank  holding  companies  to  ac- 
tivities related  to  bonking,  and  discrimina- 
tory In  that  those  holding  companies  that 
are  most  heavily  engaged  In  nonbanking 
sctlvltlea  would  be  granted  privileges  not 
accorded  to  othera.  Accordingly,  the  Board 
recommends  adoption  of  your  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  an  argument  has  been 
made  by  certain  high  Treasury  officials 
that  even  though  the  conglomerate 
amendment  Is  a  bad  provision.  It  should 
be  retained  In  tbe  Senate  bill  In  order 
to  give  the  Senate  conferees  more  bar- 
gaining power  with  the  House  conferees 
on  the  one-bank  holding  company  bill. 
Tliose  who  hold  this  view  are  in  effect 
saying  that  the  Senate  should  knowingly 
and  deliberately  pass  a  bad  provision  for 
es.ientially  tactical  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this  ap- 
proach Is  morally  bankrupt.  It  is  a  cyni- 
cal and  sleazy  approach  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  not  worthy  of  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate.  The  conglomerate 
amendment  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits.  If  it  Is  a  bad  provision,  it  should 
be  rejected  as  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do. 

The  basic  purpo.se  of  the  one-bank 
holdlni!  company  bill  Is  to  enforce  a 
separation  l)etween  banking  and  other 
business  activities.  A  separation  is  needed 
to  avoid  anticompetitive  practices  and 
the  concentration  of  economic  power. 
As  President  Nixon  has  pointed  out: 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system  is 
rooted  m  diversity  and  free  competition:  the 
strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  on  lU  Independence.  Banking  mutt 
not  dominate  commerce  or  be  dominated 
by  It. 

The  conglomerate  amendment  la 
totally  Inconsistent  with  these  principles. 
It  permits  certain  favored  one-bank 
holding  companies  to  expand  Into  new 
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commercial  and  industrial  activities 
while  denying  these  privileges  to  all  other 
holding  companies.  It  is  economically 
unsound  and  morally  unfair.  It  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  I  did  not  use  from  the  latest 
request  for  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Packwood). 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  mis- 
speaks himself  when  he  talks  about  the 
purpose  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation  because  he  Indicates 
that  it  is  Intended  to  prevent  banks  from 
going  Into  the  insurance  business  or  act- 
ing as  a  travel  agent  or  into  -vhatever 
other  business  it  may  operate  not  re- 
lated to  banking. 

That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  One- 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  when  it  was 
introduced.  It  was  not  the  purpose  w^hen 
the  committee  considered  It.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  now.  This  legislation  was 
given  to  us  to  consider,  and  finally  passed 
out  of  the  committee  to  prevent  one  spe- 
cific abuse,  and  that  is  the  collection  of 
the  mammoth  financial  resources  that 
basically  can  only  come  from  organi- 
zations like  banks  that  have  other  peo- 
ple's money  to  work  with  so  they  can  use 
the  money  to  go  out  and  buy  out  other, 
nonbank-related  businesses,  be  they  rug 
companies  or  other  businesses. 

We  have  a  National  Banking  Act.  and 
under  it  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
determines  whether  banks  can  partici- 
pate In  the  insurance  business  or  travel 
business.  Perhaps  banks  should  so 
be  allowed  and  perhaps  they  should  not. 
Maybe  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee should  have  lengthy  hearings  on 
the  Banking  Act  to  determine  what  are 
the  legitimate  limits  of  a  banking  enter- 
prise. But  the  sole  purpose  of  the  one- 
bank  holdmg  company  legislation  is  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  financial  re- 
souroes  to  be  used  for  nonbank-related 
businesses. 

Let  us  take  the  figures  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  used.  He  says  that  under 
this  bill  82  percent  of  all  of  the  one- 
bank  holding  companies  In  the  United 
States  are  exempt  and  it  makes  a  mock- 
ery out  of  the  law.  His  percentage  is  true, 
but  his  conclusion  is  not.  Of  the  83  per- 
cent of  the  companies  that  are  exempt, 
their  total  deposits  amount  to  8.6  per- 
cent— 8.6  percent  of  all  the  deposits  of 
one-bank  holding  companies. 

The  conglomerates  of  which  he 
speaks  laU  basically  into  two  types.  There 
are  at  the  moment  894  such  companies: 
868  of  them  are  small  banks  with  a  net 
worth  of  under  $3  million,  and  that 
amounts  to  6  percent  of  the  total.  These 
are  basically  batiks  in  small  towns  where 
the  banks  may  have  travel  agencies  or  In- 
surance agencies,  but  in  most  cases  it 
Is  the  only  travel  agent  or  Insurance 
agent  or  bank  in  town. 

Tliese  are  obviously  not  financial 
giants  that  threaten  the  business  com- 
mimity  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  other  26  com- 
panies, and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
mentioned  one,   Sperry   b  Hutchinson. 


These  are  basically  conglomerate  com- 
panies. Just  like  any  other  conglomerate 
we  have  heard  about  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  vrith  one  exception:  They 
happen  to  own  a  bank. 

In  all  cases,  they  are  not  big  banks.  Tbe 
total  banking  assets  of  these  26  com- 
panies amount  to  2.6  percent  of  tbe 
total  assets  held  by  all  bank  holding 
companies.  Sperry  b  Hutchinson  Is  not 
a  financially  centered  organization.  It  Is 
a  business-centered  organization,  that 
happens  to  own  a  bank;  and  it  is  not  in 
a  position  to  use  the  financial  assets  of 
depositors  to  purchase  other  assets. 

These  26  companies  are  not  a  threat 
to  the  American  business  community. 
They  do  not  represent  any  substantial 
concentration  of  assets  in  one  place. 

Under  the  bill,  with  the  grandfather 
clause  date  that  is  in  it,  which  is  the 
effective  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 
these  companies  can  continue  so  long  as 
their  total  bank  assets  do  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  total  aasets  of  the  parent 
company,  or  tSO  million,  whichever  is 
lesser.  So  these  companies  are  never, 
tmder  this  act,  going  to  become  financial 
monsters  that  are  In  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge business  In  this  country. 

I  would  conclude  with  Just  one  para- 
graph from  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says  he  Is  worried.  If  he  is 
really  worried  then  I  call  his  attention 
on  page  24.  line  15,  to  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  they  re- 
late to  these  26  conglomerate  companies 
limited  by  the  25  percent  or  S50  million 
figure.  These  are  the  powers  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  vls-a-vis 
those  companies  or  any  other  company 
which  wants  to  get  in  under  that  ex- 
emption. The  Board  has  the  power  to: 

(B)  terminate  or  modify  tbe  exemption 
provided  by  clause  (B)  of  p«ragraph  <l)  with 
respect  to  any  company.  If  It  determines, 
having  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  tindue  concentration  of  resources 
decreased  competition,  conflicts  of  interest, 
or  unsound  banking  practloes. 

With  that  kind  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  with  the  statutory 
financial  and  percentage  limitation  in 
the  bill,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  com- 
pany being  formed  that  is  going  to  be 
a  conglomerate  financial  threat  to  any- 
one. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  get  Into  the 
Issue  of  what  banks  should  be  allowed  to 
do,  then  let  us  face  up  to  it.  Let  us  have 
hearings  on  the  National  Bank  Act.  and 
let  us  determine  If  Chase  Manhattan,  or 
pny  other  bank,  ought  to  be  required  to 
divest  itself  of  Its  travel  agency  or  its 
Insurance  business,  or  anything  else  that 
may  not  be  directly  and  specifically  re- 
lated to  banking.  But  let  us  not  back 
into  It  by  virtue  of  this  bill,  and  try  to 
claim  that  the  point  of  tbe  bill  is  to 
keep  those  banks  out  of  that  kind  of 
business.  It  Is  not. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  sole  problem 
this  bill  Is  meant  to  face :  Do  we  want  or 
do  we  not  want  to  prevent  or  to  allow 
the  collection  of  Immense  financial  as- 
sets at  one  place,  which  can  then  be  used 
to  dominate  anG  buy  up  other  non-bank- 
ing-related businesses? 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency has  agreed  that  it  is  against  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  to  allow  the 
collection  of  that  kind  of  financial  power 
in  one  place,  and  this  bill  would  prohibit 
it.  Anything  else  we  might  want  to  con- 
sider concerning  this  subject  is  not  ger- 
mane to  tbe  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  section  103(7)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  taken  exception  was  adopted 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee after  extensive  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  on  the  equities  involved.  In 
tailing  this  action  the  committee  care- 
fully reviewed  the  background  and  facta 
which  lead  to  the  Introduction  and  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  which  I 
would  now  like  to  briefij'  review. 

The  current  era  of  bank  regulation 
tKgan  nearly  four  decades  ago  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933. 
Through  additional  legislation,  court  in- 
terpretation, tbe  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  Clayton  Act 
our  Nation's  system  of  bank  regula- 
tion has  been  developed.  Part  of  this  de- 
velopment arose  from  the  enactment  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
This  act  established  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regulation  over  the  common  own- 
ership of  two  or  more  banks — multiple 
bank  holding  companies.  Over  the  years 
the  1956  act  has  worked  well  in  curbing 
abuses  which  could  have  otherwise 
arisen.  However,  as  our  committee  re- 
port so  ably  states : 

The  Gammltt«e  wishes  to  note  Its  agree- 
ment with  ail  of  the  government  regula- 
tory agencies  who  testified  that  then  have 
been  no  major  abusea  alTectuated  through 
the  one  bank  holding  company  device.  It 
l£  clearly  understood  that  the  legislation  la 
to  prevent  possible  future  problems  rather 
than  to  Bolve  existing  ones.  .  .  . 

Even  as  far  back  as  1956  there  waa  no 
danger  or  abuses  found  In  the  activities 
of  conunerelal  oiterprises  owning  one 
bank.  Because  of  this  finding  the  1956 
act  spedflcally  excluded  these  corpor- 
ations from  regulation — corporations 
which  were  for  the  most  part  owners  of 
small  community  type  banks;  a  small 
number  of  which  operate  non-finance- 
related  businesses. 

Recently  a  completely  new  type  of 
holding  company  has  evolved.  Relying 
on  the  1956  act  exemption  some  large 
commercial  banks  have  created  new  one 
bank  holding  companies.  These  new 
holdmg  companies  are  currently  exempt 
from  regulation.  Some  of  our  Nation's 
largest  banks  have  used  this  provision 
thus  escaping  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  1956  act — a  result  clearly  not  In  ac- 
cord with  congressional  intent. 

The  creation  of  large  bank-originated 
one-bank  holding  compaiues  is  the  sole 
reason  for  the  legislation  before  us  today. 
Businessmen  fear  disabling  competition 
caused  by  large  banks  with  their  vast 
economic  resources.  Various  proposals 
have  been  advanced  to  bring  these  banks 
under  tbe  regulatory  framewor.^.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  HJl.  6778,  tbe  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
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The  legislation  would  restrict  one-bank 
holding  companies  to  activities  which 
are  functionally  related  to  banking,  and 
would  prohibit  them  from  owning  cer- 
tain types  of  businesses. 

The  corporate  owners  of  small  bank 
holding  companies  were  intentionally  ex- 
cluded from  past  multiple-baitk  hold- 
ing company  acts.  They  were  the  ones 
who  woiild  be  far  more  seriously  Injured 
by  passage  of  the  legislation  Ixfore  lis 
if  the  Proxmire  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted,  nat  the  new  bank-dominated 
holding  companies.  In  fact,  the  large 
bank-created  holding  companies  might 
welcome  the  Proxmire  amendment  as  a 
means  of  affording  them  ereater  flexibil- 
ity to  enter  other  bank-related  fields. 

The  facts  concerning  commuriity  and 
corporate  one-bonk  holding  companies 
have  not  changed  since  1956.  There  are 
still  approximately  800  of  the  small  com- 
munity-type one-bank  holding  com- 
panies and  only  two  or  three  dozen  of  the 
corporate  type — not  the  more  than  60 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  claims 
are  in  existence  on  page  34  of  his  supple- 
mental views  to  the  committee  report. 

These  companies  would  be  unneces- 
sarily and  unfairly*  harmed  If  they  were 
suddenly  and  retroactively  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  other  business  activi- 
ties. It  was  to  prevent  this  type  of  un- 
warranted regulation  that  the  committee 
adopted  section  103(7t.  Someof  the  com- 
panies which  would  be  granted  relief  un- 
der this  section  invested  in  a  bank  while 
relying  on  the  1956  act.  as  well  as  on 
the  Congress  actions  In  1966  which 
continued  to  exempt  them  from  regula- 
tion. Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  specific 
abuses,  compulsory  divestiture  at  this 
time  would  be  grossly  unfair.  This  would 
be  the  result  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
WLsconsln  which  would  strike  section  103 
<7'  from  the  committee  bill. 

Under  section  103i7).  existing  com- 
munity and  nonbanking  dominated  cor- 
porate one  bank  holding  companies 
would  not  if  they  met  the  conditions 
contained  in  this  section  be  subject  to 
the  prohibitions  on  nonbanking  activi- 
ties contained  in  the  legislation. 

These  companies  are  those  owning  a 
bank  having  a  net  worth  of  less  than  $3 
million  or  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
overall  net  worth  of  the  holding  com- 
pany and  all  of  its  subsidiaries,  includ- 
ing the  bank. 

No  evidence  has  been  offered  indicat- 
ing that  these  nonbanking  dominated 
corporations  have  abused  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  banks.  As  a  preven- 
tive measure,  however,  section  103(7) 
contain.s  safegtiards  which  would  pro- 
hibit either  the  holding  company  or  its 
bank  from  benefiting  from  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
interest.  One  of  these  safeguards  re- 
quires that  the  banks  net  worth  continue 
to  be  less  than  25  percent  of  the  com- 
bined net  worth  of  the  enterprise. 

As  a  further  safeguard  the  net  worth 
of  the  bank  is  limited  to  not  more  than 
$50  million  imless  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approves  further  growth.  The 
Board  is  aLso  given  the  authority  to  ter- 
minate or  modify  the  entire  exemption 
il  it  determines  that  such  action  is  nec- 


essary to  prevent  undue  concentration 
of  resources.  Increase  competition,  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  or  unsoimd  banking 
practices. 

The  growth  of  the  banking  subsidiary 
is  further  limited  by  restrictions  on  the 
flow  of  capital  fimds  from  the  parent 
company.  This  is  the  principle  means 
by  which  a  holding  company  may  alter 
a  bank's  normal  growth  pattern.  Tlie 
addition  of  large  amotmts  of  capital 
could  obviously  affect  the  bank's  ability 
to  make  loans,  thus  drastically  changing 
its  relative  competitive  position.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  continued  withdrawal  of 
dividends  by  the  parent  company  could 
seriously  impair  the  bank's  ability  to 
maintain  its  normal  growth.  Section 
103t7>  solves  both  of  these  potential 
problems  by  prohibiting  withdrawals  of 
dividends  in  excess  of  current  earnings 
and  by  requiring  Federal  Reserve  Board 
approval  of  contributions  to  the  bank's 
capital  by  the  parent  holding  company. 
Section  103' 7 1  would  thus  permit  the 
continuation  of  existing  community  and 
corporate  one  bank  holding  companies 
under  certain  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions are  designed  to  preserve  the  liene- 
flcial  relationship  between  the  holding 
company  and  the  bank.  They  are  de- 
signed to  permit  only  normal  ordinary 
growth  by  both  entitles. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  only  companies  which  would  qualify 
imder  this  section  are  those  which  have 
become  holding  companies  by  virtue  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  It 
would  not  permit  additional  companies 
to  acquire  banks.  It  Is  strictly  limited  It 
Is  a  grandfather  clause.  It  only  applies 
to  existing  companies  which  now  own 
banks  and  it  is  limited  exclusively  to 
those  companies. 

As  I  have  already  stated  there  are  only 
800  or  so  community  type  holding  com- 
panies In  existence.  There  are  also  ap- 
proximately 30  non-bank-domlnated 
companies  which  would  meet  the  con- 
ditions provided  for  by  section  103i7l. 
Senator  Pboxhiiie  has  inflated  this 
number  to  over  60  companies  and  pro- 
vides a  table  on  page  42  of  his  supple- 
mental ilews  to  prove  his  statement. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's 
table  contains  numerous  errors.  He  has 
Included  some  companies  which  are  al- 
ready registered  bank  holding  compa- 
nies: some  that  clearly  do  not  meet  the 
25  percent  net  worth  test  and  some  that 
are  small  community  owned  banks 
which  would  be  covered  by  the  grand- 
father clause. 

Mr.   President,   I  now   offer   for   the 
RzcoRD  an  analysis  of  Senator  Prox- 
xniE's  table  that  is  the  result  of  intensive 
research  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
note: 
World  Airways.  Inc.  of  California; 
Helicopter  Air  Service.  Inc.  of  nUnols; 
GSC  Enterprises  of  Illinois: 
Berkshire  Hathaway,  Inc.  of  niinols: 
Rushmore  Credit  Corp.  of  Iowa: 
Delta  L«an  li  Finance  Co.  of  Missouri : 
C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.  of  New  York: 
American  General   Insurance  Co.   of 
Texas:  and 

Wllshlre  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  are 
just  a  few  of  the  companies  which  have 


erroneously  been  listed  as  beneOciaries 
of  section  103i7).  These  companies 
either  do  not  meet  the  25  percent  net 
worth  test  or  the  $50  million  limitation. 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  read 
tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin's  supple- 
mental views  on  this  legislation  have 
been  grievously  misled  by  the  table 
which  he  included  on  pages  42  and  43 
of  the  committee  report.  So  that  the 
record  on  this  matter  may  be  corrected. 
I  now  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  of  the  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies which  qualify  under  section  103 
'7i  be  printed  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    DCP&RTMfNT   OF   THE   THEASUBY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  II,  1970. 
To  JlmSmltti. 
Prom  Robert  Joss. 

Subject:  One  Bank  Holding  Company  Legl^- 
Ifttlcn:  Impact  of  the  Wliltams  Amend- 
ment. 

Oiir  Iwst  current  inlormatlon  identifies 
1.100  iMuiks  as  aflUlales  of  one  bank  holding 
companies.  As  of  Decemtier  31,  1969.  these 
1,100  banks  had  total  depoalta  of  «147.S  bil- 
lion (see  Table  1). 

Application  of  the  Williams  amendment, 
as  contained  In  tht  Senate  committee  drafc 
bin  you  sent  to  me.  would  operate  to  exempt 
894  of  these  holding  companies  from  Federal 
regulation.  These  894  holding  companies  con- 
trolled banks  with  deposits  of  913.7  billion 
or  8.59  percent  of  the  total  deposits  con- 
trolled by  t>anks  afllllated  with  one-bank 
holding  companies.  (See  Table  21 

The  WUllanu  amendment  would  operate 
to  exempt  two  claases  of  holding  companies. 

First,  all  one  bank  holding  companies  con- 
trolling banks  with  net  worth  less  than  $3 
million  would  be  exempt.  Defining  "net 
worth"  as  total  capital  (Including  capital 
notes) .  there  are  BS8  holding  companies  con- 
trolling banks  of  this  size.  These  868  tianks 
had  depoelts  of  t9.0  billion  or  6.08  percent 
of  total  deposits  under  OBHC  control.  (See 
Table  31 

Second,  any  one  bank  holding  company 
controlling  a  bank  having  a  net  worth  l}e- 
tween  ts  million  and  $50  million,  and  whose 
tiank  has  a  net  worth  of  35  percent  or  less 
or  the  holding  company's  net  worth,  would 
be  exempt.  There  are  presently  187  bank 
holding  companies  with  banks  in  this  total 
capital  range.  36  of  these  have  a  net  worth 
of  35  percent  or  less,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  exempt. 

These  26  banits  had  deposits  of  $3.7  bUllon 
or  2-50  percent  of  '.otal  deposits  under  OBHC 
control  (See  Table  31.  A  complete  list  of  the 
26  banks  is  presented  in  Table  4. 

This  analysis  covers  only  the  impact  of 
the  Williams  amendment.  Other  provisions 
In  the  bin.  such  as  those  covering  iMuilu 
controlled  by  foreign  banks  or  companies, 
ramiiy-controlled  companies  and  lalx>r  un- 
ions, have  not  been  considered. 

TABIC   1.-BAIIK5   actlEVED   TO    BE   AFFIU«TEI>   UliTH 
IBANK  HOLIIING  COMPAKIES 


Type  01  bank 

Nimtat 
ol  basks 

Oapeilli 

•s  01  Ok.  31. 

196$ 

(billtoi«> 

■Ullgial  tiinlii 

371 
i» 

103 

Insutni.  ncn-FltB  memtief 
bsnlu 

Sljls^hifiertd.  FRB  member 
banks 

10.5 

TottI ^ 

1. 100 

147.9 
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TABUZ  -IMPACT  OF  THE  WILLIAMS  AMENDMENT:  1-BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANIES  WHICH  WOULD  BE  EXEMPT 

OiifWiiU  ■■       Peiccfit  ot 

Numbarat     el  Die  31,  loUl  deposits 

iisfflpt  1969    under  OBHC 

Typeolbenk  iMAke       (b'lUMii)  conlioi 


3.  IS 
4.4fi 

0.95 


National  ti4nlit    

241 

rnwfed.  non-FRB 

memlKt  bjnhs   

587 

SUte-ctii tiered,  f  RB 

member  tunhs 

U 

ToUll 

AN 

Table  4 
One^bank  holding  companies  hetiefcd  to  con- 
trol a  bcnk  tchote  net  worth  is  2S  percent 

or  lets  of  the  holding  company's  net  worth 
BuUc  and  holding  company 

•National  banks: 

State  National  Bank  of  Connecticut, 
Bridgeport.  Connecticut.  Speiry  it  Hutcbln- 
fion  Corp. 

First  National  Bank  in  Palm  Beach,  Palm 
Beach.  Plorlda.  Lykes-Yoimgstown  Corp. 

LaSalle  National  Bank.  Chicago,  lUlnols, 
General  American  TVansportatton. 

National  Security  Bank.  Chicago,  BUnolB, 
Bliss  ft  LoughUn  Industries. 

North  Shore  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, Rapld-Amencan  Corp. 

National  Boulevard  Bank  ol  Chicago.  Miami 
Corporation. 

N&Uonal  City  Bank.  Minneapolis.  Minne- 
sota. Archer-Daniels- Mid  land  Corp. 

Hackensack  Trust  Co.  N.A..  Hackensack. 
New  Jersey.  Kinney  National  Service. 


Capital  National  Bank.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Shelter  Resources  Corp. 

Security  Nauooal  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  Dun- 
can. Okie..  Halliburton  Employees  Benefit 
Fund. 

Utlca  Square  National  Bank,  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa. Helmertch  and  Payne.  Inc. 

Boyal  Notional  Bank.  New  York,  New  York, 
Bankers  Life  it  Casualty  Co.  and  John  D- 
MacArtbur. 

insured  non-member  banks: 

Arizona  Bank,  Pboenlx.  Arizona,  The  Sig- 
nal Companies,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Trust  ft  Savings.  Chicago,  nilnola. 
Marcor.  Inc. 

Jefferson  Trust  &  Savings,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Keystone  Consolidated  Industries. 

American  Bank  of  Commerce.  Akron,  Ohio, 

Goodyear  Bank,  Akron.  Ohio,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

O&ula  Bank.  Danla,  Florida.  Danla  Corp. 

First  Security  Trust  &  Savings,  Enwood 
Park,  minols.  Wirtz  Corp. 

Southern  Ohio  Bank.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
Western  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Bank  of  Commerce.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Time  Holdings.  Inc. 

Continental  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  Universal  Telephone,  Inc. 

State  Member  Banks: 

Lakeviev  Trust  &  Savings,  Chicago.  DllnoU. 
National  Lead  Company. 

First  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  South-Bend,  In- 
diana, Gulf  &  Western  Industries. 

Schroder  Trust  Company.  New  York,  New 
York,  Schroder.  Ltd. 

Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Park  Ridge,  U- 
llDols.  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 


TABLE  3.— IMPACT  OF  THE  WILLIAIIlS  AMENDMENT:  1-BAHK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  WHICH  WOULD  BE  ttEMPT 
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.1 
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4 

n.t 

i.a 

.11 

a 

■u 

9.0 
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a 

3.7 

2.U 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  also  Ulce  to  cite  at  this 
time  some  examples  of  the  hardships 
which  would  be  imposed  by  the  forced 
divestiture  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin advocates.  Some  hardships  are 
extreme:  others  are  less  so.  but  in  every 
Instance  divestiture  would  cause  hard- 
ship. 

First.  The  Argo  State  Bank  of  Sum- 
mit, m.  This  bank  was  acquired  in  1934 
by  CPC  International.  Inc..  formerly  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Co..  because  the 
bank  could  no  longer  operate  during  the 
depression.  The  bank  was  acquired  when 
the  alternative  was  closing  Its  doors  with 


*  l^e  Houston  Natlonki  Bonk  of  Houston. 
Texas,  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Houston  Ns- 
tlonsl  Co.  Tenneco  Corp  holds  13.7  percent 
of  the  voting  shares  of  Houston  National  Co.. 
and  100  percent  of  the  non-voting  shores,  or 
40  percent  of  all  shares.  The  bank  net  worth 
is  not  35  percent  or  less  of  the  net  worth  of 
Houston  National  Co..  but  It  Is  less  than  3S 
percent  of  the  net  worth  of  Tenneco  Corp. 
However,  since  Tenneco  does  not  control  35 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  shares,  it  Is 
not  shown  as  the  One-Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany In  this  case.  Therefore,  the  bank  is  not 
shown  as  exempt  under  the  Williams  Amend- 
ment. 


complete  loss  to  its  depositors  and  stock- 
holders, many  of  them  CPC  employees. 

CPC  has  a  net  worth  of  J425  million. 
The  bank  has  deposits  of  about  S24  mil- 
lion. It  Is  a  small  bank  by  any  standard. 
This  bank,  during  the  entire  period  of  Its 
existence,  has  devoted  Its  resources  and 
banking  facilities  to  the  development 
of  the  community  of  Summit,  Dl.  If  CPC 
had  to  sell  Its  bank,  it  would  most  prob- 
ably be  sold  to  outsiders  who  would  have 
no  personal  Interest  in  Summit;  they 
would  probably  view  the  bank  as  an  in- 
vestment and  not  as  a  service  to  the 
community. 

Second.  National  City  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis. Archer-Danlels-Midland  Co. 
owns  80  percent  of  the  shares  of  this 
bank.  The  holding  company's  net  worth 
last  year  was  $93.7  million  while  the 
bank's  net  worth  was  less  than  $4  billion. 

The  National  City  Bank,  at  the  time 
of  its  chartering  a  few  years  ago.  was 
the  first  new  national  bank  to  open  its 
doors  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  In  a 
half  century.  By  comparison  to  the  other 
national  banks  in  the  community,  the 
National  City  Bank  is  small.  Its  presence 
has  sharpened  competition  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  If  Archer-Danlels-Mtd- 


land  Is  forced  to  sell  Its  bank,  the  most 
likely  buyer  will  be  another  bank  or 
bankers  who  presently  compete  with  this 
bank.  In  this  case,  a  hardship  would  be 
worked  on  consumers,  competition  would 
be  lessened  and  the  commimlty's  bank- 
ing assets  would  become  more  highly 
concentrated. 

Third.  The  Goodyear  Bank  of  Akron. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rujber  Co.  ac- 
quired this  small  bank  after  it  had  been 
closed  for  6  months  during  the  depres- 
sion. Goodyear  wanted  to  assure  the 
bank's  survival  because  many  Goodyear 
employees  kept  their  accounts  with  this 
bank. 

Now.  more  than  25  years  later.  Good- 
year's  srross  revenues  are  more  than  )3.2 
billion,  and  the  net  worth  of  the  company 
is  SI -25  billion.  Yet  the  Goodyear  Bank 
has  total  deposits  of  only  $80  million  and 
a  net  worth  of  only  $7.2  million. 

By  a  comparison  of  size,  it  is  obvloiu 
that  no  tmusual  relationship  exists  be- 
tween this  holding  company  end  its  bank. 
Why  then  should  any  law  be  passed  to 
force  Goodsear  to  divest  Itself  of  this 
bank?  What  justification  can  there  be? 

Fourth.  The  Hershey  National  Bank  of 
Hershey,  Pa.  This  bank  ts  owned  by  the 
Milton  Hershey  School  Trust,  a  trust 
whose  sole  purpose  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  Milton  Hershey  School,  a  primary 
and  secondary  school  for  poor  orphan 
boys.  Last  year  this  bank  earned  a  profit 
of  $569,000.  It  has  a  net  worth  of  $3.9 
million. 

If  the  Hershey  School  Trtist  were 
forced  to  sell  this  bank,  the  trust  would 
suffer  an  obvious  loss  of  Income  and  con- 
trol of  the  bonk  would  undoubtedly  leave 
the  community.  Absentee  ownership  of 
the  bank  would  make  it  less  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Hershey  commimity  be- 
cause profits  would  likely  be  put  above 
service.  This  is  a  case  of  hardship  where 
the  holding  company,  the  community, 
and  the  consumer  woiild  all  be  losers  by 
divestiture. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
nonflnancial  corporations  were  specifi- 
cally exempted  from  the  1956  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  This  exemption  was 
affirmed  by  the  Congress  in  1966.  The 
banks  owned  by  these  companies  repre- 
sent less  than  2  percent  of  America's 
total  banking  deposits.  These  banks  aid 
communities  and  consumers.  They  pro- 
\1de  sharper  competition.  They  do  not 
dominate  any  market  areas.  "They  and 
their  holding  companies  have  never  Ijeen 
criticized  by  any  regulatory  agency  and 
no  one  has  suggested  that  they  repre- 
sent any  threat  of  tmdue  economic  con- 
centration. 

In  support  of  my  position  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Rscoan  two  additional 
documents.  The  first  is  a  letter  dated 
June  30,  1970,  in  reply  to  a  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  Department  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin  'Mr.  PROXMniE>. 

Although  on  page  38  of  his  supple- 
mental views  the  Senator  claims  that 
"letters  opposing  the  conglomerate 
amendment  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury  are  reprinted," 
no  such  letter  appears  in  the  Senator's 
supplemental  views.  In  fact,  Mr.  Charls 
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E.  Walker.  Under  SecretAry  of  the  Treas- 
ury. sUted  ill  his  letter  to  Senator  Prox- 
MXRE: 

Tb8  typo  of  economic  and  ftnancUl  con- 
c«ntratloja  which  the  legislation  U  designed 
to  prevent  has  not  yet  occurred  to  any  sig- 
nificant ex  lent - 

Accordingly,  enactment  of  the  WHUama 
aineudnient,  as  described  would  not  defeat 
the  baelc  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  UNO«a  Secrttaet  of  thi  TBKAar«T. 

Waahington.  D.C..  June  30.  1970. 

Hon.   WlLLIAU   PaOXMIBE. 

vs.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senatoe  PuoxMtti*  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  29,  requesting 
the  Treasury  Department  to  comment  on 
Senator  Wilitame'  proposed  amendment  to 
the  one  bank  holding  company  legislation 
you  point  out  that  the  amendment  would 
pertnJl  such  companies  to  make  any  acquisi- 
tions, or  engage  In  any  actlvuiea.  If  the  net 
worth  of  Lhelr  bnnklng  subsidiaries  was  less 
than  as  percent  of  their  consolidated  net 
worth,  or  if  their  net  worth  was  less  than 
SIO  milUon. 

We  cont.nue  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
"grandfather  clause"  in  S.  1664 — the  original 
Administration  bill — Is  the  soundest  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  this  problem. 

However,  we  have  repeatedly  stressed  tha' 
our  legiiiaMve  proposal  is  fonAtird-IooUng. 
in  that  the  type  of  economic  and  financial 
concentrauon  which  Hie  legislation  la  de- 
signed to  prevent  haa  not  yet  occurred  to 
any  significant  extent. 

Accordingly,   enactment   of  the   Williams' 
amendment,  as  described,  would  not  defeat 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ChaCLS    E.    WALKEa. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  September  14, 1970. 
from  Mr.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  which  states: 

After  hearing  Mr.  Rogers,  and  these  other 
witnesses,  the  Committee  Included  certain 
exemptions  In  an  amended  bill  to  require 
regulation  of  companies  controlling  one  or 
more  banks.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  circum- 
stances or  conslderauoos  which  persuaded 
the  Committee  to  recommend  these  exemp- 
tions, but  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tlon  accepts  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee. 
If,  In  the  future,  evidence  develop*  that  these 
exemptions  should  not  have  be«n  made,  fu- 
ture Congresse«  may  deal  with  such  prob- 
lems as  they  arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  be  Included  in 
the  Recorq. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB  AMEXICAH  BAKKZaS  ASSOCIATIOlff. 

Washington,  D.C-.  September  14. 1970. 
Hon.  WtLUAM  PaoxMntx, 
V.S-  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAS  ScNAToft  Paoruiu:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  September  10.  and  for  the  copy 
of  Amendment  Number  879  which  you  Intend 
to  offer  to  HJFi.  6778.  as  amended  by  the  Ben- 
ate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 


As  you  noted.  Mr.  Nat  8.  Rogers.  President 
of  The  American  Bankers  Association,  testi- 
fied during  hearings  on  this  legislation,  and 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  American  Bankers  Association  en- 
dorses the  principle  that  whatever  legislation 
Ifi  .adopted,  temporarily  or  permanently,  for 
bank  holding  companies.  It  should  apply 
equally  to  all  such  holding  companies. 
whether  one  bank  or  multlbank." 

The  Association  continues  to  endorse  this 
principle.  However,  the  Conunlti«e  heard 
other  witnesses,  including  other  members  of 
The  American  Bankers  Association,  who  re- 
quested exemptions  on  the  basis  of  hardship 
and  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  abuses 
which  H.R.  6778  Is  designed  to  prevent  lo  the 
future. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Rogers,  and  these  other 
witnesses,  the  Committee  included  certain 
exemptions  in  an  amended  bill  to  require  reg- 
ulations of  companies  controlling  one  or  more 
banks.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  circumstances 
or  considerations  which  persuaded  the  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  these  exemptions,  but 
The  American  Bankers  Association  accepts 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee.  If,  in  the 
future,  evidence  develops  that  these  exemp- 
tions should  not  have  been  made,  future 
Congresses  may  deal  with  such  problems  as 
they  arise. 

Cordially. 

Wn^ji  W.  Alxxandcs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  summation,  equity  and 
simple  justice  require  that  the  Proxmire 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  may  say  that  this  table,  which 
he  calls  erroneous,  was  made  up  from 
the  material  we  received  from  the  bank- 
hig  agencies.  We  have  footnoted  every 
item  in  it.  We  got  it  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  other  agencies. 

I  a.^k  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Who  did  the  research  that  gave  him  the 
information  he  got  that  says  that  my 
information  is  in  error? 

Mr.  wn.T.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It 
comes  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had 
better  get  together.  We  documented 
every  lt«m  we  put  In  here,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  can  see. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  May 
I  ask  the  date  on  the  Senator's  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  it  was  provided  the  committee 
diuing  the  course  of  the  bearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  When 
were  the  hearings? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  also  following 
the  hearing."!. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  When 
did  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  receive 
It? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  During  the  com- 
mittee markup. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  And 
when  was  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  about  a 
month  ago. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  the  document  we  can 
rely  on  with  greater  confidence.  It  Is 
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Irom  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
dated  September  U  of  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  the  opponents  remain- 
ing? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  join  In  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Precldent.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  no  bill 
in  the  Backing  and  Currency  Committee 
in  recent  years  has  been  worked  over 
harder  than  this  bill.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting demonstrations  of  that  fact  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  substitute  for  the 
committee's  bUl  which  says: 

shares  retained  or  acquired  or  actlvitlM 
engaged  In  directly  or  tlirougta  a  subsidiary 
ol  any  bank  holding  comany.  It  such  com- 
pany does  not  have  a  bank  subsidiary  the  ag- 
gregate nee  worth  of  which  1b  equal  to  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  combined  net  worth 
of  such  company  and  its  subaldlarlea. 

In  other  words,  the  WUUams  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  remove,  puts  a  limit  of  25  percent. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  I 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  5 
willing  to  recommend  that  they  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  banks  that  were  equal  to 
50  percent  of  their  total  conglomerate, 
and  the  Senator's  bill  was  a  2-year  bill 
only.  After  June  30,  1972,  under  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  proposal,  all  limitations 
would  have  been  removed  and  we  would 
be  back  with  no  limitations  on  bank 
holding  companies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Obviously,  what  I 
was  trying  to  do — and  this  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  wise  approach — was  to  buy  time 
so  that  we  could  study  the  problem  fur- 
ther. At  the  end  of  2  years.  It  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  draft  other  legislation. 
At  no  point  did  I  have  the  notion  that 
the  bank  would  be  out  from  under  any 
kind  of  regulation  or  control,  and  at  no 
time  did  I  feel  that  we  should  limit  the 
control  to  those  who  had  bank  holdings 
that  were  50  percent  instead  of  25  per- 
cent of  their  assets.  I  thought  this  was 
a  tentative  approach  that  would  give  us 
time,  and  that  was  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  read  further: 

The  amendments  mode  by  section  2  of  this 
act  shall  be  In  eSect  until  June  30,  1973. 
Effective  on  June  30,  1073,  the  provisions  of 
certain  sections  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act  of 
1956  as  they  exLsted  Immediately  prior  to 
such  amendments  are  reinstated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  By  that  time,  we 
expect  the  President's  Commission  to 
have  made  its  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


ScHWEiKER) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  of  his  time? 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  he  was 
gomg  to  speak  on  his  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
Is  charged  against  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  have 
my  2  minutes  been  used  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deUghted  that  the  Senator  has  helped 
me  clarify  this  situation.  We  put  this  in 
because  the  President's  Commission, 
which  it  is  hoped  would  study  the  fi- 
nancial structure  in  our  country,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  its  report, 
especially  m  this  area.  The  principal 
initial  Uispu-ation  for  that  Commission 
was  to  study  the  bank  holding  situation. 
It  seemed  logical  to  me  that  we  should 
have  a  law  passed  that  would  freeze  the 
situation  temporarily  until  we  could  get 
the  advice  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion. I  did  not  intend,  obviously,  to  have 
legislation  passed  that  would  freeze  all 
banks  from  effective  holding  company 
regulations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  Is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BEIWETT.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Senator's  proposal  that  would  put 
in  any  restrictions.  Congress  could  have 
completely  ignored  the  business  after 
the  2  years.  It  Is  interestmg  that  all  the 
agencies  Involved  and  the  administra- 
tion completely  opposed  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  point  out  that 
the  agencies  now  support  my  amend- 
ment. The  agencies  oppose  the  proposal 
which  the  committee,  with  tremendous 
pressure  from  the  lobbyists,  wrote  into 
the  bill.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
supports  the  amendment.  The  Justice 
Department  supports  the  amendment. 
The  Treasury  seems  to  be  equivocating 
and  neutral  about  It,  but  It  does  not  op- 
pose the  amendment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  Interesting  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  now  taking  the 
advice  of  the  agencies.  If  he  will  do  that. 
I  hope  that  he  will  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  record  Is 
clear.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  ottered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PROXMIRE ) . 

Section  103(7) — the  so-called  con- 
glomerate amendment — has  been  op- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Justice  Department  and  would  ex- 
empt approximately  80  percent  of  all 
one-banl:  holding  companies  from  the 
restrictions  against  engaging  In  non- 
banking  activities  and  could  benefit  an 
tmtold  number  of  companies  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  act. 

The  conglomerate  amendment  exempts 
one-bank  holding  companies  if  the  net 
worth  of  the  bank's  subsidiary  Is  less 
than  $3  million.  There  are  presently  ap- 
proximately 870  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies who  could  qualify  under  this  ex- 
emption: however,  an  additional  11.000 
commercial  banks  with  deposits  under 
$30  million — or  net  wortlis  of  less  than 
$3  million — could  qualify  If  they  trans- 
formed themselves  Into  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

In  addition,  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment also  exempts  one-bank  holding 
companies  if  the  net  worth  of  the  bank 
is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  holding 
company's  total  net  worth  and  less  than 
$50  million.  Thus,  there  would  be  added 
Incentives  on  the  part  of  existing  bank 
holding  companies  to  increase  acquisi- 
tions and  incentives  on  the  part  of  non- 
banking  businesses  to  engage  in  take- 
over bidding  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

Your  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee endorsed  tlie  conglomerate  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that,  in  the  case  of 
small  one-bank  holding  companies,  the 
possibility  of  abuse  was  removed  and.  in 
the  case  of  large  conglomerates,  growth 
should  be  permitted  where  abusive  con- 
duct Is  absent. 

My  very  able  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Senator  Proxihre.  has  asserted  that 
if  small  one-bank  holding  companies 
would  incur  hardships  as  a  result  of  di- 
vestiture, such  concerns  are  negated  by 
the  presence  of  a  grandfather  clause  In 
the  bUl.  I  concur  with  this  position. 

In  the  case  of  large  conglomerates,  the 
position  taken  in  the  original  administra- 
tion bill — S.  1664 — whereby  one-bank 
holding  companies  would  be  permitted 
to  retain  their  nonbanklng  activities  ac- 
quired prior  to  a  grandfather  date  pro- 
vided they  did  not  engage  in  any  new  ac- 
tivity appears  to  be  a  far  more  reasonable 
approach.  Thus,  the  grandfather  provi- 
sion In  the  present  bill  serves  the  same 
function  as  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment without  creating  large  loopholes. 
I  think  this  Is  the  Important  service 
which  the  Proxmire  amendment  would 
render  in  thus  amending  the  bill. 

If  a  large  conglomerate  determines 
that  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  grand- 
father clause  Is  insufficient,  the  instant 
bin  would  permit  the  conglomerate  to 
continue  to  diversify  provided  it  divested 
Its  bank  within  10  years.  The  committee 
has  been  more  than  generous  In  Its  treat- 


ment of  this  Issue  and  therefore  section 
103(7)  constitutes  unnecessary  surplus- 
age at  best. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
uiRE)  has  offered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  iSi. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoKDALEi,  carmot  be  here  today, 
however  he  has  asked  me  to  have  prlnt«l 
in  the  Record  the  statement  which  he 
would  have  made  had  he  been  able  to  be 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Monsals  la  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  required  companies  owning  or 
controlling  tu70  or  more  banks  to  engage  only 
In  activities  "so  closely  related  to  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  as  lo  be  a  proper  Incident 
thereto."  As  a  result  of  this  Act.  this  type  ol 
holding  company  liad  to  divest  any  ol  their 
non-relat«d  businesses  If  they  chose  to  Iteep 
their  banks.  The  reason  for  this  legislation, 
according  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, was  "to  remove  the  danger  that  a 
bonk  holding  company  might  mlsiiae  or 
abuse  the  resources  of  a  bank  it  controls  in 
order  to  gain  an  advantage  In  the  operation  of 
the  nontHmklng  activities  It  controls." 

In  1956  and  again  In  1S66.  Congress  re- 
fused to  apply  this  legislation  to  companies 
owning  only  one  bank — one  bank  holding 
companies.  This  exemption  was  bas«d  on  the 
Congressional  finding  tiiat  there  ti&d  been 
no  abuses  by  the  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies warranting  coverage  under  the  Act. 

Vp  untu  this  time,  there  were  two  basic 
types  of  one  bank  holding  companies; 

(1)  TTOdfttonal  one  bank  holdtnp  com- 
panies—there  are  approxlmatley  600-900  of 
these  compaziles.  and  they  consist  prUnanly 
of  smaller  banks,  most  or  which  are  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

(2)  Large.  diverMflei  compantes — these 
are  companies  primarily  engaged  in  other 
business,  who  for  one  reason  or  anotilar  liave 
acquired  one  bank,  some  as  early  as  the 
1930*6:  according  to  an  industry  study,  there 
are  30  to  34  of  these  companies,  and  their 
tionks  accotuit  for  approximately  3%  ol  the 
nation's  total  bank  assets. 

After  1966,  a  third  type  of  one  bank  hold- 
ing company  waa  created — congenertca. 
These  are  the  lazgest  banks  In  the  country, 
who  reorganized  themselvee  Into  one  bank 
holding  coDipojiles  for  the  cxpreaoed  pur- 
pose of  talcing  advantage  of  the  Congres- 
sional exemption. 

I  think  It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  threat 
of  liarmfiu  concentiSktlon  Is  posed  by  the 
congenerics — holding  companies  which  are 
dominated  by  large  banks.  These  congenerics 
are  the  largest  banks  in  the  count2-y  which 
have  recentlti  formed  tiiemselvoe  into  hold- 
ing companies,  and  If  freely  permitted  to  ac- 
quire any  buslnees  they  choose,  these  con- 
generics could  become  the  centers  of  much 
larger  Industrial-commercial  groups — after 
the  pattern  of  Japan  and  other  countries. 
Because  of  their  tuuque  position  and  power 
over  money  and  credit,  these  large  tmnlts  are 
particularly  suited  to  become  the  keystones 
of  powerful  economic  combinations. 

The  traditional  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies, which  are  generally  "bank  domi- 
nated." also  theoreUc&IIy  poee  the  danger  of 
harmful  concentration  In  local  m&rkeu. 
These  companies  engage  in  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities other  than  banking,  but  most  of 
these  activities  are  those  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  closely  related  to  tanking  and 
allied  financial  serrloes  (e.g.  Insurance). 
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While  Ui«  mncl>competlUve  consequences 
of  thes«  small  bauJc  holding  companies  in 
unatl  communities  can  be  Just  hb  serious  as 
large  bank  holding  companies  in  large  com- 
munities, there  has  been  lUtle  M  any  evi* 
dcQoe  of  actual  abuses.  Purthermore.  unlike 
the  congeneric*,  ihese  traditional  companies 
have  been  in  existence  lor  some  time,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  they  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  dominating  other  bual- 
nessea. 

Most  of  these  companies,  such  as  those  In 
KltnnesoLa.  use  an  Insurance  agency  business 
In  the  one  bank  holdlog  company  structure 
to  help  amortlBe  the  debt  they  Incurred  when 
they  purchased  a  bank.  Other»-lse,  the  In- 
dividuals who.  for  the  most  part,  own  this 
type  of  holding  company  would  have  been 
unable  to  purchase  their  bank. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  also  Inequitable  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  these  companies.  It  would  be 
unwise  because  these  banks  might  be  forced 
to  aeU  out  to  a  larger  multi-bank  holding 
company  or  go  out  of  business  altogether-^ 
thus  depriving  many  rural  areas  of  needed 
banking  .services.  It  would  be  inequluhle  be- 
cause these  holding  companies  have  relied  in 
good  faith  on  past  Congressional  exemptions. 

The  moat  diBlcult  regnJlatory  problem  is 
pceed  by  the  third  type  of  one  bank  hold- 
ing company — the  so-called  conglomerates. 
These  are  the  30  some  odd  large  and  diverse 
companies  which  over  the  years  have  ac- 
quired one  bank  and  are  thus  exempted  one 
banking  holding  componles.  In  effect,  they 
represent  the  fear  of  what  the  congenerics 
could  become,  but  with  one  Important  dif- 
ference— their  banks,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  In  no  way  the  dominant  part  of  their 
corporate  structure. 

Like  tbe  traditional  one  bank  holding 
companies,  tbe  conglomerates  have  equity 
on  tbeir  side.  Most  of  these  corporations  ac- 
quired their  banks  in  good  faith  reliaaco 
on  the  1956  and  1966  exemptions  from  tbe 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

But  like  the  congenerics,  these  conglom- 
erates can  pose  a  significant  threat  of 
harmful  concentration.  If,  for  example,  a 
bank  increased  Its  size  so  that  It  become 
a  dominant  or  near-dominant  part  of  the 
conglomerate  this  type  of  corporation  could 
be  Just  as  dangerous  aa  a  diverse  holding 
company  dominated  by  a  huge  bank. 

Thus,  the  danger  from  each  type  of  one 
bank  holding  company  Is  still  poteoiial — 
few  actual  abuses  have  been  demonstrated. 
But  because  ot  the  potential  for  abuse,  tbe 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
decided  to  end  the  exemption  presently  en- 
Joyed  by   one  bank   holding   companies. 

After  reading  this  decision,  the  Commit- 
tee had  determined  what  to  do  about  those 
one  bank  holding  companies  engaged  in  non- 
banking  activities  prohibited  by  the  Act. 
As  the  Committee  report  stated; 

"One  alternative  method  of  handling  these 
situations  would  be  to  require  all  of  these 
companies  to  divest  their  prohibited  sub- 
sidiaries or  cease  to  engage  In  their  pro- 
hibited activities  within  a  stated  period  of 
time.  However,  as  has  been  noted,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  legislation  la  to  pre- 
vent possible  future  abtises  rather  than  to 
remedy  existing  ones 

"Cnder  this  circumstance,  the  committee 
decided  the  most  approix'tate  measure,  would 
allow  existing  one-bank  holding  companies 
to  continue  to  engage  in  the  activities  and 
retain  the  subsidiaries  they  held  on  a  cer- 
tain date,  rather  than  requiring  them  to 
cease  the  activity  or  dJvest  tbe  subsidiary. 

"Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted  a 
provision  which  would  allow  a  company 
being  brought  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  by  this  legislation  to  engage  tn  the 
activities  in  which  it  was  directly  or  through 
a  subsidiary  engaged  on  March  34.  1969,  so 
long  as  It  has  been  continuously  engaged  In 
such  activity  since  March  34,  1969." 

After  establishing  this  "grandfather  date." 


the  Committee  came  t)  the  conclusion  that 
this  provision  would  nut  offer  any  relief  to 
the  diversified  type  of  holding  company.  As 
the   Committee   report   pointed   out, 

"The  nature  of  the  businesses  of  these 
companies  is  such  that  they  must  continue 
to  broaden  their  nonbanklng  activities  and 
amuatlons.  Their  growth  must  be  directed 
toward  those  b\i5tne.sse3  and  activities  In 
which  they  are  not  engaged.  Consequently, 
the  existence  of  a  grandfather  clause  offers 
little  aid  to  such  companies.  Without  some 
provision  In  the  ace.  Ibey  would  In  fact  be 
required  to  either  divest  their  bank  or  cease 
to  expand  In  their  nonbanklng  activities. 
Thus,  in  order  to  prevent  these  companies 
from  suffering  undue  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt  a  provision  exempting 
these  companies  from  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  the  act  against  engaging  in  new 
nonbanklng  activities. 

In  short,  without  such  a  provision,  this 
ti-pe  of  holding  company  would  In  effect  be 
forced  to  divest  their  bank.  The  large  con- 
generics, which  created  tbe  problem  In  the 
first  instance,  would  be  allowed  to  engage  In 
non-banking  activities  acquired  before  the 
"grandfather  date"  and  would  also  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  future  activities  "functionally 
related"  to  banking. 

In  estempilng  these  companies  from  the 
Act.  the  Committee  wanted  to  ensure  that 
none  of  these  companies  could  become  "bank 
dominated"  holding  companies — thereby  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  an  advantage  over 
their  competitors  as  a  result  of  their  bank 
ownership. 

Consequently,  as  the  report  explains,  the 
Committee 

'•-  .  provided  that  these  companies  ore 
esempt  from  the  prohibitions  against  non- 
banking  activities  or  sutieidianes  so  long  as 
the  net  worth  of  their  bank  does  not  exceed 
the  greater  of  t3  million  or  an  amount  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  combined  net  worth 
of  the  holding  company  all  of  lis  sub- 
Bldtarics,  or  S60  mlUloa,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser 

"In  addition,  the  Board  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  »50  million  limitation 
where  It  determine?  that  such  action  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  tbe  act  and 
Is  nccessar)-  or  appropriate  to  avoid  undue 
hardship  to  either  the  bank  or  Its  parent 
holding  company  or  is  necessary  to  meet  a 
pubMc  need  for  banking  services  that  Is  not 
otherwise  available. 

"The  Board  is  also  given  the  authority  to 
terminate  or  modify  the  exemption  provided 
In  regard  to  the  as  percent  net  worth  test  or 
to  ^50  minion  maximum,  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  resources  de- 
creased competition,  conflicts  of  interest,  or 
unsound  banking  practices." 

This  provision  applies  only  to  those  com- 
panies which  qualify  under  the  above  criteria 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
This  limited  exemption  thus  only  applies  to 
those  companies  which  acquired  a  bank  In 
good  faith  reliance  on  existing  legislation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  limited  exemp- 
tion unduly  favors  the  30-Bome-odd  diversi- 
fied companies  which  own  one  bank.  How- 
ever, ttila  argument  overlooks  tbe  fact  that 
without  such  a  limited  exemption.  It  Is  only 
theae  companies  which  would  be  forced  to 
divest  under  the  Senate  bill.  And  the  activi- 
ties of  the  large  congenerics  would  essentially 
be  left  undisturbed. 

As  I  stated  In  the  Committee's  Executive 
Session.  I  am  perfectly  wlUtng  to  support 
le^slatlon  which  would  treat  both  the  con- 
generics and  these  diversified  companies 
equally — i.e..  If  the  congenerics  were  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  all  activities  except 
commercial  banking,  then  it  would  be  equi- 
table to  force  the  diversified  holding  compa- 
nies to  divest  themselves  of  their  banks  or 
their  non-banking  activities. 

But  under  the  Committee  bill,  tbe  con- 


generics could  continue  to  engage  In  all  of 
their  present  activities.  Without  the  limited 
exemption,  only  the  30-odd  dlveralfled  hold- 
ing companies  would  be  treated  inequitably. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  exemption 
provided  these  diversified  holding  compEinies 
will  end  If  the  bank  approaches  a  dominat- 
ing position  in  the  entire  holding  company. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  made.  If  these 
diversified  holding  companies  are  forced  to 
divest  their  banks,  the  result  will  be  de- 
cTcased  competition  in  the  banking  Indiistry 
and  further  concentration  of  economic  power. 
For  the  logical  ptircbasers  of  these  divested 
banks  would  be  large  existing  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies. 

If  these  dlveralfled  holding  companies  da 
lu  fact  pose  economic  dangers,  then  the 
proper  method  lor  dealing  with  the  problem 
Is  under  anti-trust  laws  I  completely  agree 
with  Senator  Proxmlre.  who  on  February  18. 
1969.  made  the  following  point  on  the  Senate 
floor: 

"It  might  also  be  argued,"  Senator  Proxmlre 
stated,  "that  conglomerates  In  general  repre- 
sent an  unhealthy  economic  trend  and  that 
their  future  growth  should  be  curbed.  This 
might  very  well  be  true — and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  It  is — but  prohibiting  congolmerates 
from  owning  banks,  however  desirable  that 
may  be,  would  seem  to  be  an  extremely 
clumsy  and  backhanded  method  for  attack- 
ing the  spread  of  conglomerate  mergers. 
Banks  are  now  merely  one  of  thousands  of 
potential  businesses  which  can  come  under 
the  control  of  conglomerate  combines.  A 
prohibition  of  bank  ownership  by  conglom- 
erates will  not  appreciably  retard  the  trend 
toward  industrial  concentration  and  cotild 
even  divert  attention  from  the  wholesale 
reexamination  of  our  antltriist  statutes 
which  Is  so  badly  needed.  The  appropriate 
forum  for  dealing  with  conglomerates  Is 
through  antitrust  policy  and  not  through 
banking  legislation." 

Given  the  present  structure  of  this 
legislation,  I  believe  that  the  limited  ex- 
emption in  the  Senate  bill  provides  the 
most  equitable  solution  to  a  dimciUt 
problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  statement  strongly  sup- 
ports the  position  that  many  of  us  have 
taken  this  afternoon  in  opposition  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

I  believe  I  have  Included,  earlier,  the 
statement  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  that  Indicates  that  the  amend- 
ment that  Is  in  the  bill,  which  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  eliminate,  is  not 
opposed  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
ScHWEiKCR).  Six  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  previously 
discussed,  the  committee  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  two  types  of  holding 
companies  whose  hardship  would  not  be 
adequately  relieved  by  a  grandfather 
clause. 

The  first  of  these  types  Is  the  small 
one  bank  holding  company  located  In 
small  towns  across  the  country.  Their 
nonbanklng  activities  are  generally  lim- 
ited to  one  or  two  other  types  of  busi- 
nesses. The  possibility  of  abiise  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act  by  these  companies 
Is  remote.  Indeed,  there  has  been  no 
testimony  that  these  types  of  companies 
comprise  any  problems  at  all.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conunittee  adopted  a  provlaicm 
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which  would  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  act  all  one-bank  holding 
companies  exisUiig  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation  so  long 
a£  their  bank  subsidiary  does  not  have 
a  net  worth  in  excess  of  $3  million.  This 
would  mean  that  all  one-bank  holding 
companies  whose  banks  have  no  more 
than  approximately  $30  million  in  de- 
posits and  assets  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

The  second  type  of  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  Is  not  relieved  by  the  grand- 
father clause  Is  the  large  diversified  com- 
pany which  is  the  owner  of  a  bank  as 
well  as  other  diversified  nonbanklng  sub- 
sidiaries. These  corporations  are  owners 
of  banks  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
have  owned  their  banks  for  a  number  of 
years  and  acquired  the  bank  to  prevent 
its  failure,  or  to  Insure  their  employees 
had  adequate  banking  services  at  their 
disposal,  or  to  insure  that  the  commu- 
nity In  which  they  were  located  would 
not  have  to  do  without  banking  facili- 
ties. Others  of  these  companies  acquired 
their  banks  on  a  more  recent  date  again 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Tbe  committee 
was  convinced  that  these  companies  have 
not  utilized  their  banking  services  to 
gain  any  special  adVEintage  for  their 
nonbanklng  subsidiaries,  nor  have  they 
perpetrated  any  other  abuses  in  connec- 
tion with  their  ownership  or  control  of 
a  bank. 

These  companies  would  not  be  ade- 
quately relieved  by  the  grandfather 
clause  because  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness requires  that  they  continue  to  ex- 
pand into  new  activities  which  would  be 
expressly  prohibited  under  the  grand- 
father clause. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted  a 
provision  exempting  these  companies 
from  the  prohibitions  of  the  act  if  the 
bank's  net  worth  does  not  exceed  2S 
percent  of  the  combined  net  worth  of 
the  holding  company  and  all  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries, or  JSO  million,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  The  Board  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  waive  the  $50  million  limita- 
tion where  it  determines  such  action  to 
be  necessary,  and  It  \s  also  given  the 
authority  to  terminate  or  modify  the  ex- 
emption if  necessary. 

IMPACT   or  TBE   WJU.1AMS   AbCXKDUKMT 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion to  the  effect  that  the  result  of  this 
provision  in  the  bill  will  be  to  nullify 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  act. 

I  think  It  might  be  helpful  to  us  If 
we  examine  for  a  moment  tbe  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  Impact  of  this 
provision.  I  have  asked  the  Treasury 
Department  to  compile  the  latest  figures 
possible  concerning  tbe  number  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  and  the  assets 
of  the  various  banks  that  they  own  or 
control.  The  figures  indicate  that  as  of 
September  11,  1970,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,100  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies. The  exemptive  provision  under  dis- 
cussion would  exempt  894  of  these  hold- 
ing companies  from  the  prohibitions  ot 
the  act.  Of  these  804.  the  vast  majority 
are  small  one-bank  holding  companies 
whose  banlts  have  assets  of  less  than  $30 
million.  Only  26  of  the  94  companies  ex- 
empted have  banking  assets  In  excess  of 


$30  million,  and,  therefore,  must  rely  on 
the  net  asset  test  of  tlie  provision  In 
order  to  obtain  the  exemption. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
examine  the  total  banking  assets  which 
are  controlled  by  these  exempted  compa- 
nies. These  companies  have  banks  with 
total  depo6iU  of  $12.7  billion.  Thi£  is 
equal  to  only  8.59  percent  of  the  total 
deposits  controlled  by  banks  affiliated 
with  all  one-bank  holding  companies. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  does  not  ex- 
empt the  one-bank  holding  companies 
controlling  more  than  91  percent  of  tlie 
banking  assets  of  all  one-bank  holding 
companies.  I  think  this  is  particularly 
pertinent  in  view  of  the  major  purpose 
of  this  legislation  which  is  to  bring  the 
large  one-bank  holding  companies  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  while  at  tbe  same  time  Insur- 
ing that  undue  hardstiip  is  not  borne 
by  the  long-existing  one-bank  holding 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  has  been  used 
repeatedly  here  that  a  high  percentage 
of  the  banks  were  contained  in  this  ex- 
emption. That  is  misleading  when  we 
number  the  banks.  If  we  number  tbe 
assets,  those  that  are  exempt  are  only 
8.6  percent  of  the  banking  assets  of  the 
holding  companies  involved  and  only 
21i  percent  of  the  total  banking  assets 
of  this  coimtry.  That  is  how  this  section 
in  the  bill  grew  up.  Everyone  recognized 
the  lact  that  there  were  a  great  many 
small  banks,  small  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  small  communities  that  we 
wanted  to  exempt.  Tbe  problem  was  how 
to  go  about  it.  Thus,  we  prepared  a  sec- 
tion In  the  bUl  that  would  do  that. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  banks  are  Included  whose  assets 
we  would  not  have  considered  In  re- 
gard to  being  small.  But  the  great  mass 
of  these  are  the  small  people,  tbe  little 
businesses.  They  are  the  ones  we  are 
trying  to  protect.  We  cannot  name  them 
one  by  one.  So  we  drew  up  general  lan- 
guage to  cover  them  in  tbe  maimer  in 
which  we  have. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  is  an  important 
bill,  that  this  particular  section  is  a  good 
section,  and  that  it  should  remain  tn 
tbe  bill 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tbe  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  GOODHIL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  the  supple- 
mental views  to  the  committee  report  re- 
garding the  so-called  conglomerate 
amendment,  section  103(7)  of  H.R.  6778, 
as  reported.  I  support  tbe  amendment  he 
has  Introduced  to  delete  the  provision. 

The  conglomerate  amendment  ex- 
empts 82  percent  of  all  one-bank  holding 
companies  from  the  restrictions  against 
engaging  in  nonbanklng  activities.  One 
provision  of  tbe  amendment  exempts 
one-bank  holding  companies  from  the 
prohibitions  against  engaging  in  non- 
banking  activities  if  the  net  worth  of  the 
bank  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the  hold- 
ing company's  total  net  worth  and  less 


than  $50  million  which  is  $500  million  in 
deposits.  It  also  exempts  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  if  the  net  worth  of  the 
bank  ij  less  than  $3  milUon,  or  $30  million 
in  deposits. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  has  reported 
a  bill  with  a  gaping  loophole — a  loophole 
which,  as  I  mentioned,  exempts  up  to  82 
percent  of  all  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies. The  loophole  has  the  potential  to 
undermine  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
Those  conglomerates  which  do  not  quali- 
fy under  this  very  expansive  exemption — 
and  there  are  60  existing  conglomerate 
bank  holding  companies  which  do  meet 
the  qualifications  now — will  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so  before  enactment  of  this 
act.  In  addition,  it  also  sets  up  an  at- 
tractive Incentive  for  traditional  small 
town  one-bank  holding  companies  to 
turn  themselves  into  mini-conglomerates 
by  diversifying  as  their  growth  level 
reached  the  $3  million  net  worth  ceiling. 

Frankly,  it  is  impossible  to  correctly 
estimate  the  exact  number  of  companies 
which  could  benefit  by  this  exemption. 

The  conglomerate  amendment  gives  to 
certain  exempted  companies  a  perma- 
nent and  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  other  conglomerates  or  business 
rivals  who  because  of  this  legislation 
will  not  be  able  to  own  a  bank  without 
extensive  regulation  regarding  future  ex- 
pansion Into  nonbanklng  activities.  The 
exempted  conglomerate  will  have  a 
steady  stream  of  capital  from  its  bank 
to  finance  its  subsidiaries  or  new  acquisi- 
tions Willie  its  competitor  will  have  to 
make  financial  arrangements  with  an  In- 
dependent bank. 

Furthermore,  tbe  conglomerate  bank 
holding  company  has  all  the  privileges 
of  a  bank  holding  company  but  none  of 
the  TesponflbiUties.  A  bank  holding  com- 
pany, dominated  in  assets  by  a  bank, 
will  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  tbe  bank  oiust  prove  that 
each  acquisition  will  be  "functionally  re- 
lated" to  banking  before  it  can  be  ap- 
proved. The  conglomerate  on  tbe  other 
band,  can  expand  willy-nilly  into  any 
commercial  activity  it  so  desires,  with- 
out regulation  by  the  Fed  and  without 
meeting  the  "functionally-related"  test. 
In  addition,  tbe  conglomerate  still  has 
the  privilege  ot  owning  a  bank  with  its 
steady  and  free  stream  of  capital  to  fi- 
nance its  acquisitions. 

The  conglomerates  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  deletion  of  tbeir  amendment 
would  pose  extreme  hardships.  While  I 
do  not  support  that  contention,  tbe  com- 
mittee has  passed  a  very  flexible  and  gen- 
erous dlvestltiire  provision  in  anticipation 
of  this  argument. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  conglomerate 
wishes  to  kee  pits  bank  irith  tbe  attend- 
ant advantage,  then  it,  like  other  busi- 
ness firms  and  banics,  roust  undergo  reg- 
ulation by  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board 
concerning  new  acquisltiorei.  If  It  does 
not  wish  to  retain  Its  bank,  it  can  divest 
over  the  10-year  period  provided  lor  in 
the  bill,  and  expand  into  any  new  non- 
banking  activity  without  regulation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  was  absent  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause I  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Kansas  con- 
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gressional  delegation  were  In  Manhat- 
tan. Kana.,  where  President  Nlxon  spoke 
at  Kansas  State  University. 

During  this  absence  I  missed  two  rec- 
ord votes,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
Proxmire  amendment  strlldng  the  so- 
called  "conglomerate"  amendment  from 
the  committee  bUL  If  I  had  been  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  voted  against 
this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  permanent  Recohd  be 
changed  to  reflect  this  position. 

My  position  Is  already  recorded  on  the 
second  Proxmire  amendment  dealing 
with  the  "grandfather"  clause. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  mmute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  strike  the  con- 
glomerate section  from  the  bill  before 
us.  I  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  prori- 
sion  In  the  bUJ  merely  continues  the  le- 
gality of  situations  which  have  been  legal 
lor  years  and  years.  This  section  does  not 
suddenly  make  legal  heretofore  illegal 
conduct,  it  merely  avoids  working  any 
hardship  on  companies  which  have  in 
the  past  made  banldi^g  acquisitions  in 
perfectly  good  faith. 

Second.  I  will  continue  to  maintain 
that  the  conglomerate  exemption  poses 
no  threats  to  competition  as  long  as  the 
antitying  provisions  of  section  104  are 
maintained  in  their  present  strong 
posture. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  support  for  the  conglomerate 
exemption  is  thus  based  on  my  tielief 
that  no  anti-competitive  forces  will  be 
permitted  by  this  exemption.  In  the  event 
that  future  experience  after  tills  bill  Is 
enacted  should  reveal  any  such  anti- 
competitive activity,  I  would  propose 
that  thLs  exemption  be  deleted. 

I  want  to  have  this  comment  on  the 
record  today  In  order  to  serve  notice  on 
those  conglomerates  who  are  exempted 
by  the  present  bill  that  they  have  no 
right  to  count  on  receiving  this  exemp- 
tion forever.  If  the  exemption  is  abused, 
the  Congress.  I  am  certain,  will  act  to 
remove  the  exemption. 

Mr.  SP.4RKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alal>ama  has  1  mdnute 
remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  thrown  around  the  Chamber 
half  a  dozen  times  this  82-percent  Bg- 
ure.  Let  us  put  it  in  perspective. 

Today  there  are  $148  billion— and  I 
am  rotmding  these  figures  olT  to  the 
nearest  billion  dollar — in  deposits  held 
by  one-bank  holding  companies.  Of  that 
amount.  tl3S  bUlion  will  be  affected  by 
the  bill  as  It  came  from  the  committee. 

These  are  assets  held  ^y  the  one-bank 
holding  companies  that  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  diversified  Into  non-b?nk 
related  business.  These  are  basically  as- 
sets held  by  baiOc  holding  companies, 


gigantic  financial  centers,  centered 
around  banks. 

The  committee  has  made  the  deci- 
sion that  the  tl35  billion  consists  of 
nnanciEil  resources  dangerously  collected 
in  a  few  businesses  and  therefore  merit 
regulation. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  $13  bil- 
lion, it  is  not  so  dangerous  to  busuiess 
or  to  competition,  to  the  public  or  to 
anyone  else,  as  to  merit  severe  regulation. 

I  think  the  committee  has  taken  a 
rather  stem  and  strict  attitude.  It  has 
given  power  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  even  with  respect  to  the  $13  bil- 
lion, to  lower  the  requirements  from  the 
35  percent  or  the  $oO  million  ceiling  down 
to  zero  for  any  company — any  one  of 
them — ttiat  might  in  any  way  threaten 
competition  or  in  any  way  engage  in 
unsound  t)anking  practices. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  adding 
the  $13  million  that  the  committee  has 
exempted  from  the  restrictions  that  the 
committee  has  imposed. 

It  is  a  type  of  wealth  that  is  substan- 
tially different.  It  is  not  financially  cen- 
tered. It  is  no  threat  to  anybody.  There 
is  absolutely  no  need  and  no  justification 
to  submit  It  to  absolute,  mandatory 
regulation. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  purposes  for  the  Important  bill  we 
are  considering  today  are  twofold. 

First,  to  impose  the  restrictions  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  on 
companies  that  control  only  one  bank; 
and  second,  to  impose  some  measure  of 
control  en  the  type  of  non-banking 
activities  bank  holding  companies  and 
their  controlled  bank  can  engage  in. 

The  history  of  bank  activities  during 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  1956  act 
clearly  shows  that  legislation  of  the 
nature  of  H.R.  6778  is  urgently  needed  if 
the  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  and 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  banks  and  giant  corporations  is  to 
be  halted  and  the  continuation  and 
growth  of  small  independent  businesses 
is  to  be  encouraged. 

As  originally  enacted  in  1956,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  provided  for  the 
regulation  of  the  business  actinties  of 
companies  who  control  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  stock  of  two  or  more  banks. 
In  1956.  most  one-bank  holdings  were 
connected  with  small  independent  bank.s 
in  the  rural  areas  of  America  and  there- 
fore, posed  no  threat  to  free  commercial 
competition  in  our  country.  However,  in 
recent  years  large  banks  and  commercial 
enterprises  have  used  the  one  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  a  device  to  gain  control 
over  commercial  banks  in  various  parts 
of  the  cotmtry  and  to  involve  banks  in 
such  non-banking  activities  as  insurance, 
radio  and  television  broadcasting,  travel 
agencie.'!,  carpet  and  furniture  manufac- 
turing, and  restaurant  management,  just 
to  mention  a  few.  The  involvement  of 
banks  In  such  businesses  not  only  present 
a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  bank 
and  its  customers  who  are  involved  in 
similar  business  activities,  but  also 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  many 
small  businesses. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  designed  to  rem- 
edy these  problems  and  bring  under  con- 
trol the  corporate  and  financial  giants 


who  are  using  the  one-bank  holding 
company  as  a  means  for  controlling  more 
and  more  economic  power.  The  Increase 
In  the  use  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  2  years,  112  have  formed  or  an- 
nounced the  formption  of  onc-liank  hold- 
ing companies.  Included  in  this  number 
are  some  of  this  Nation's  largest  banks. 
Twenty-three  banks  with  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  more  in  deposits  are  controlled  by 
one-bank  holding  companies.  In  this 
number  are  the  six  largest  banks  in 
America  which  contain  over  20  percent 
of  the  bank  deposits  in  the  coimtry.  With 
every  day  that  passes,  more  of  these 
financial  arrangements  are  created. 

What  is  particularly  distressing  is  the 
way  a  large  corporation,  such  as  an  In- 
surance company  or  mvestment  com- 
pany, will  use  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany device  as  a  means  of  cornering  with 
the  banking  business  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area.  For  example,  a  com- 
pany can,  as  long  as  it  owns  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  stock,  control  every 
bank  in  a  particular  county  and  still  not 
be  regulated.  These  practices  must  stop. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considertni?  is  sup- 
posed to  correct  the  present  situstlon.  I 
feel  that  the  House  version  of  H.R.  6778 
which  was  the  end  product  of  extensive 
work  by  Congressman  Wright  Patvan 
was  the  best  approach  to  this  problem, 
and  I  regret  that  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  unable  to 
accept  that  bill  and  report  it  out.  How- 
ever. I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  iMr  Sparkmam)  Is  vitally  in- 
terested in  bringing  one-bank  holding 
companies  under  control,  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  his  committee  on  its  work 
on  this  bin.  There  are.  howevei'.  two  slg- 
nlflcant  deficiencies  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  6778  which  must  be  cor- 
rected if  the  Senate  is  to  pass  a  bill  that 
is  strong  enough  to  t)c  effective. 

First,  the  Senate  must  adopt  a  reason- 
able "grandfather  clau-ie  '  which  will  al- 
low one-bank  holding  companies  to  re- 
tain good-faith  acquisitions  that  were 
made  in  the  behef  that  the  law  would 
not  be  changed  while  prohibiting  last- 
minute  transactions  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  such  companies  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  the  impact  of  this  bill. 
Under  the  committee  vereion  of  HH. 
6778.  one-bank  holding  companies  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  activities  they 
entered  into  prior  to  March  24.  1969. 
If  this  date  remains  in  the  hfU.  a  num- 
ber of  large  banking  acquisitions  that 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing potential  Federal  regulation  will  be 
allowed  to  stand.  This  would  seriously 
undermine  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Therefore.  I  shall  support  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wiiiconsin  iMr.  PKoxKiiiii,  which  would 
establish  a  cut-off  date  of  Juno  30.  1968. 
on  acquisition  by  such  companies.  This.  I 
.■submit  Is  a  reasonable  amendment  which 
should  be  adopted. 

Second,  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
6778  contains  an  amendment  which 
would  exempt  from  the  bill's  restrictions 
on  engaging  In  nonbanklng  activities, 
82  percent  of  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  In  this  country.  This  Is  ac- 
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complished  by  two  formulas  in  the  bill. 
Under  one  formula,  a  one-bank  holding 
company  whose  subsidiary  bank  has  a 
net  worth  uf  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
holding  com.oany's  total  net  worth  pro- 
vided that  the  bank's  net  worth  does  not 
exceed  $50  million,  which  is  equivalent 
to  $500  million  In  bank  deposits.  Also 
exempted  from  the  restrictions  on  non- 
banking  activities  are  one-bank  holding 
companies  whose  subsidiary  bank  has  a 
net  worth  of  less  than  $3  million  which 
is  equivalent  to  $30  million  In  deposits. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  applying  these 
two  formulas  approximately  900  of  these 
one-bank  holding  companies  In  America 
would  be  exempted  from  Federal  regula- 
tion. Among  these  exempted  companies 
would  be  many  of  the  largest  conglom- 
erates in  the  Nation.  To  prevent  this 
Inequity  from  becoming  part  of  this 
law,  I  urge  Senators  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting Senator  Psoxidrx's  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  these  unwar- 
ranted exemptions. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  in  stabilizing 
economic  competition  in  America.  Over 
130  years  ago.  Andrew  Jackson  was  con- 
fronted vrith  the  problem  of  the  abuse  of 
banking  power.  In  dealing  with  this 
problem.  President  Jackson  made  the 
following  comments  which  are  revelant 
to  the  problems  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  today : 

It  Is  to  l3e  regretted  ttiat  tiie  rich  and 
powerful  too  often  bend  the  ecu  of  govern- 
ment to  their  selfish  purposes.  Distinctions 
In  society  wUl  always  eidsl  under  every  just 
government.  Equality  of  talents,  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  wealth  cannot  be  produced  by 
human  Institutions.  In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  gifts  of  Beaven  and  the  fruits  or  su- 
perior Industry,  economy,  and  virtue,  every 
man  ts  equally  entitled  to  protection  by 
law:  but  when  the  laws  undertaite  to  add  to 
these  natural  and  Just  advantages  artificial 
dlatlneuoDs,  to  grant  titles,  gratuities,  and 
exclusive  privileges,  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  potent  more  powerful,  the  bumble 
members  of  society — the  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  lalx>rcrs — who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  of  securing  like  favors  to 
themselves  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
Injustice   of    their   government. 

Let  us  pass  a  strong  one-bank  holding 
company  bill  and  remedy  the  Injustices 
that  now  cxbt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  he  explained,  and  as  we 
all  know.  Is  that  these  conglomerates  are 
not  a  threat  to  anybody,  that  they  are  not 
very  big  and  that  they  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  and  that 
we  should  therefore  overlook  the  matter. 

The  point  Is  that  these  conglomerates 
in  the  areas  In  which  they  operate  can 
be  anticompetitive  and  dominant. 

In  Bridgeport.  Cotm.,  one  conglomerate 
controls  about  30  percent  of  the  assets 
of  the  entire  banking  community.  They 
would  be  free  and  out  from  under  the 
control  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act 

We  have  a  list  of  the  size  of  some  of 
these  banks.  These  ore  not  little  country 
banks  that  would  not  cause  anyone  any 
real  serious  competitive  problem. 

The  LaSalle  National  Bank  in  Chicago 
has  $347  million  In  deposits. 


The  bank  in  Bridgeport  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  has  $320  million  In 
depoelts. 

The  Lakeview  Trust  <:  Savings  Bank  in 
Chicago  has  $248  million  in  deposits. 

The  Central  Bank  ti  Trust  Co.  of  Den- 
ver has  $209  million  in  deposits. 

The  Sterling  Bank  ii  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  has  $227  million  to  deposits. 

The  First  Bank  ii  Trust  Co.  of  South 
Bend  has  $144  million  In  deposits. 

There  are  other  large  banks.  I  think 
tliat  what  we  have  to  recognize,  as  the 
Senator  frcm  New  York  (Mr.  Goodku.) 
said  in  his  very  excellent  but  brief  speech. 
is  that  we  do  not  know  whether  these 
conglomerates  represent  8.6  percent  of 
holding  company  assets  or  whether  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  larger  than  that 
of  the  bank  assets  of  this  country  that 
could  be  Included  with  the  conglomerates. 

This  matter  Is  open  ended.  It  would  be 
possible  under  this  provision  of  the  bill 
for  the  conglomerates  up  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  move  ahead. 
There  could  be  a  real  rush  In  which  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  assets  would 
be  included  In  the  conglomerates. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  almost 
no  one  outside  of  those  Involved  directly 
favor  this  provision  in  the  bill.  It  is  op- 
posed emphatically  by  the  Federal  Re- 
sene  Board.  Of  course,  they  have  the 
greatest  responsibility  of  any  agency, 
and  they  support  my  amendment. 

It  is  impwsed  emphatically  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  by  and  larse  by 
tlie  banking  industry,  which  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  an  editorial 
in  the  American  Banker  of  August  14, 
1970: 

Almost  everybody  who  bears  governmental 
reaponflbiuty  for  the  ajfalrs  of  bonking,  ex- 
cept the  Senators  who  went  along  with  the 
committee  bill,  has  gagged  at  the  conglom- 
erate amendment.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  antitrust  division  of  the  Jtutloe 
Department  tiave  registered  strong  dislike. 

The  editorial  also  points  out: 

It  la  crucially  important,  as  this  bui  goes 
now  to  the  Senate  floor,  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  tills  legislation  be  reaffirmed.  Banks 
are  designed  to  be  different  from  commercial 
institutions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  ar« 
prot«cted  from  certain  tiireata,  ao  they  may 
carry  out  functions  which  ore  beneficial  to 
the  general  pubUc:  on  the  oth«r  hand,  be- 
cause of  those  safeguards,  they  are  also  lim- 
ited In  some  of  the  activities  they  con  pur- 
sue. The  definitions  of  those  safeguards  and 
limitations  have  become  matters  of  public 
Interest  since  they  have  recently  been  chal- 
lenged from  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
banking  Industry. 

But  discussion  of  the  definitions  of  those 
lines  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  the 
proposal  to  eradicate  them,  and  to  let  com- 
merce and  banking  run  all  together,  and 
congeal. 

Tet  that  la  what  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment would  do,  and  the  banking  industry  U 
lucky  that  Sens.  Proxmire  and  Ooodell  are 
standing  over  the  legislative  stewpot  with 
long  apoons,  anxious  to  skim  oft  the  stuff 
that  Is  Indigeetible. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  this  con- 
glomerate amendment  Is  an  amendment 
which  does  violate  these  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that 
Business  Week  In  a  recent  editorial  aa- 
serted: 


The  Senate  bill,  moreover,  would  allow 
many  of  the  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
conglomerate  corporations  that  own  a  bank 
to  Ignore  all  rules  and  keep  making  acquisi- 
tions as  before.  This  provision,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Barrlson  WUllams  (D-N.J.)  has  al- 
ready come  under  attack  from  Elchard  W. 
McLaren,  chief  of  the  Justice  Dept.'s  Anti- 
trust Dlv. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  American  Banker,  Aug.  14,  1B701 
Thin   srro  Vuisvr  CoHcocnoK 

The  one-bank  holding  company  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  week  U  a  curious  mul- 
Ugan  stew  of  a  legislative  dish.  It  has  solid. 
nourishing  elements  In  It,  particularly  as  It 
re&fflrms  the  Industry's  need  for  flexibility 
and  right  to  Innovate.  But  it  lunis  tiUn  and 
lumpy,  with  raw  chunlts  of  special  iatereets. 
casually  blended,  of  scant  nulrlilve  value, 
and  If  taken  as  served.  It  seems  virtually  cer- 
tain to  cause  severe  cramps  and  Indigestion. 
It  needs  a  lot  more  Judicious  tastmg.  testing, 
and  blending,  and  above  all.  simmering  over 
a  hot  legislative  flame. 

It  is  expected  to  get  that  treatment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  and  then  the  dish  must 
go  to  a  joint  House-Senate  oonfertnce  for  a 
final  blending  with  the  very  different  House 
bill,  before  final  passage. 

In  tlie  Senate  oommitt«e  biU  the  struc- 
tures against  tie-ins  are  Ul-consldered  and 
for  all  practical  purposes.  lrT«levant:  and 
whatever  change  in  banking  practice  they 
might  be  presumed  to  be  seeking  Is  pretty 
well  nullified  In  advance  by  a  clause  main- 
taining firmly  that  traditional  banlting  prac- 
tices are  not  supposed  to  be  affected  no  mat- 
ter what. 

But  doughy  though  that  morsel  may  be. 
It  is  the  greoalness  of  the  exemptions  that 
maltea  this  IMll  so  uniquely  hard  to  swallow. 
Of  the  l.IOO  one-bank  holding  companies 
now  In  existence,  the  Senate  committee  bill 
exempts  some  82%.  And.  thus,  as  Sen.  WU- 
llam  Proxmire  (D..  Wis.)  and  Sen.  Cbarlea 
Ooodell  IB.,  N.T  )  point  out  in  a  stinging 
critique,  "what  started  out  as  an  effort  to 
bring  one-bonk  holding  compaiuos  under 
regulation  has  turned  Into  a  bill  which  ex- 
cludes over  900  companies  fPDm  Federal  reg- 
ulation while  denying  similar  advantages 
to  their  competitors.  Instead  of  preventing 
concentration  of  power  and  unfair  competi- 
tion, the  conglomerate  amendment  enoour- 
agee  economic  concentration  and  permits  900 
companies  to  enjoy  a  permanent  competlUve 
advantage  over  their  business  rivals." 

Almost  everybody  who  bears  governmental 
reeponsiblllty  for  the  affairs  of  ijanking.  ex- 
cept the  Senators  who  went  along  with  the 
committee  bill,  has  gagged  at  the  conglom- 
erate amendment.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  antitrust  division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  have  registered  strong  dli- 
Ukc. 

One  who  has  managed  to  get  It  down,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  who  have  been  watching 
the  concocting  of  this  legislation,  is  Cbails 
E.  Walker,  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  tias  taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning 
within  the  Administration  in  pressing  for 
passage  of  one-bonk  holding  company  leg- 
islation, and  haa  conslstentiy  laid  great 
stress  on  the  need  for  a  clear  line  to  be 
drawn  between  bunking  and  commerce.  So 
it  was  noteworthy  mdeed  when  Mr.  Walker 
wrote  Sen.  Proxmire  that  the  oonglomeiate 
exemption  "would  not  defeat  the  tMslc  pur- 
pose" of  the  legislation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  position  was  outlined 
In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Proxmire  from  Vice  Chair* 
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m&n  J.  li.  Roberuon.  wbo  maintatncd  tbat 
the  exemption  U  "totallj'  inooiuistent  with 
the  purpo*e»  of  the  Act."  He  added  that  "Not 
only  would  itie  proposed  ameDdment  con- 
done a  oonclnuAtlon  of  a  combination  of  a 
bank  and  non-bank  corporations  tu  one  lya- 
tem.  but  It  would  al-so  permit  the  holding 
compaiiy  to  expand  virtually  without  Umlt 
into  new  non-banking  actlvttlea." 

It  is  crucially  important,  as  ihU  bill  goes 
now  to  Che  Senat«  floor,  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  be  reaffirmed.  Banks 
ar«  designed  to  be  different  from  commercial 
institutions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  pro- 
tected from  certain  threats,  so  they  may 
carry  out  functions  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  general  public;  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause or  thooe  safeguards,  they  are  alao  lim- 
ited in  some  of  the  actl^-Ules  they  can  pur- 
sue. The  definitions  of  those  safeguards  and 
limitations  have  become  matters  of  public 
Interest  since  they  have  recently  been  chal- 
lenged from  both  inside  and  ouuide  the 
banking  industry. 

But  discussion  of  the  definitions  of  those 
lines  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  the 
proposal  CO  eradicate  them,  and  to  let  com- 
merce and  banking  run  all  together,  and 
congeal 

Tet  that  Is  what  the  conglomerate  amend- 
ment would  do,  and  the  banking  Industry  Is 
lucky  that  Sens.  Proxmlre  and  Goodell  are 
standing  over  the  legislative  stewpot  with 
long  spoons,  anxious  to  aklm  off  the  stuff 
that  is  indigestible 

(Ftom  Business  Week  magazine.  July  18. 

1970] 

Kecfinc  the  Baniczrs  in  Bankwo 

Regulation  of  one-bank  holding  companies 
has  been  one  of  the  hardest-fought  Issues  Ln 
a  session  of  Congress  that  has  produced  some 
spectacular  fights.  Late  last  year,  bank-hat- 
ing Representative  Wright  Patman,  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, caught  the  industry's  lobbyists  asleep 
and  rammed  through  a  bill  that  was  tough 
to  the  point  of  vlclousness.  Last  week,  when 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  produced  Its 
rewritten  version  of  the  bill,  the  lobbyists 
obviously  were  wide  awake.  The  Banking 
Committee's  Idea  of  regulation  is  so  lenient 
that  It  comes  close  to  being  no  regulation 
at  all. 

The  principal  virtue  of  the  Senate  bill  Is 
that  It  would  not  try  to  rewrite  history  by 
making  banks  divest  themselves  of  all  the 
nonbank  businesses  they  have  acquired  In 
recent  years  The  effective  date  would  be 
Mar.  24,  1969.  the  day  the  Nixon  Adminl^ra- 
tlon  first  sent  one-bank  holding  company 
legislation  to  Congress.  The  House  bill,  by 
contrast  would  roll  the  date  back  to  1956. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  leaves  far  too 
much  latitude  when  it  prescribes  the  sort  of 
businesses  that  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies could  enter.  It  would  let  them  go  Into 
anything  "functionally  related"  to  banking, 
with  the  guvemors  of  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
Board  deciding  Just  what  that  meant. 

The  Senate  bill,  moreover,  would  allow 
many  of  the  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
conglomerate  corporations  that  own  a  bank 
to  Ignore  all  rules  and  keep  making  acquisi- 
tions as  before.  This  provision,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harrison  WUUams  (D-N.J.)  has  al- 
ready come  under  attack  from  Richard  W. 
BiCcLaren.  chief  of  the  Justice  Z>ept.*s  Anti- 
trust Dlv. 

The  Job  for  the  Senate,  when  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor,  clearly  will  be  to  naU  up 
the  loopholes  and  produce  a  bill  designed  to 
keep  banks  In  the  business  of  banking.  The 
argument  that  bankers,  the  custodian^  of 
other  people's  money,  should  be  bankers  and 
not  rravel  agenta  or  insurance  aalesmen  gains 
force  with  each  day  that  passes.  In  a  time  of 
falling   business   and   tight   credit,   a  bank 


should  have  its  assets  concentrated  In  the 
banking  business,  not  spread  all  over  the 
map.  If  the  legulatlon  does  not  establish 
tbat  point  once  and  for  all.  It  might  ag  well 
not  pass. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vot«  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mow- 
dale).  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  'nay.'"  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McINTyRE.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  have  previously  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Canhoh).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DooD>,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartr£>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson*,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Maghu- 
soN).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellak)  .  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGbe).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdalb).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montova),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  tMr.  Moss>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing* 
ton  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  CalUomia  (Mr.  Murphy),  and 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   is  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  becatLse  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits).  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Phouty)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)   Is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

[No.  300  Leg.) 
TEAS~34 


Aiken 

GrUBn 

Saxbe 

Alien 

Hams 

Spoiiif 

Bayh 

iiart 

Stevens 

Boggx 

Hughes 

Symington 

Brooke 

Jordan.  Idaho 

TalmaOge 

Byrd.  Va. 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Pastore 

Tydlnga 

Church 

PeU 

WUllams.  Del. 

Cook 

Proamlre 

Yer  borough 

Cooper 

Randotpb 

Young,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Rlblccff 

Ooodell 

RusseU 

NATS— 37 

Allott 

Fannin 

MetCBlf 

Anderson 

Fong 

Miller 

Baker 

Oravel 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Schweiker 

Benuen 

Hansen 

Scot  I 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Smith.  Maine 

Burdlck 

Holland 

aparkman 

Case 

HoUlDKS 

Biennis 

Cranston 

Hruska 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

Vcmg 

Ervin 

McOovem 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINa    LIVB    PAIB8,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED— 3 

Cagleton.  against. 
MansHeld,  for. 
Mclntyre,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 


Cannon 

Javits 

Mobs 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Mundt 

Curtu 

Magnuson 

Murphy 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Muskle 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Pearson 

Goldwater 

McCIellan 

Percy 

Oore 

McOee 

Prouty 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Smith,  m 

Jackjwn 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  PsoxMiHE's  amendment  CNo. 
8191  W£i5  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  tbat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  history 
of  our  cotmtry  Is  replete  with  contro- 
versy about  the  extent  to  which  bank- 
ing institutions  should  influence  our 
economy  and  tlie  extent  to  which  other 
lines  of  commerce  should  influence 
banking.  Tet,  a  consistent  purpose  of  our 
banking  legislation  has  been  the  careful 
control  of  bank  functions  in  order  to 
protect  the  security  of  deposits.  Insure 
efficient  banking  operations,  guarantee 
equality  of  treatment  to  all  customers 
of  a  bank,  and  prevent  the  obvious  anU- 
competitlve  dangers  of  bank  Influence 
upon  nonbanking  lines  of  commerce  and 
the  converse.  Ever  since  the  days  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  had  a  healthy  respect  for  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  bank  Influence  In 
nonbanking  lines  of  commerce.  The 
speculative  splurge  of  the  twenties  and 
the  resulting  great  crash  of  1929  only 
served  to  Justify  and  strengthen  pub- 
lic opinion  as  the  Oray-Pecora  Investi- 
gations of  the  early  thirties  laid  bare 
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the  abuse  and  misuse  of  bank  power  In 
securities  markets.  Ever  since  that  time, 
the  hallmark  of  national  banking  legis- 
lation has  been  the  divorcement  of  bank- 
ing from  other  lines  of  commerce.  As  a 
result,  the  banking  Industry  has  pros- 
pered: our  general  economy  has  bene- 
fited: and  the  safety  of  the  people's 
money  Is  now  an  assumed  fact. 

The  Congress  amended  the  Glass-8te- 
gall  Act  in  1935  to  exclude  "accidental 
alBliates" — companies  "not  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as  a  business  in  hold- 
ing the  stock  of.  or  managing  and  con- 
trolling banks,  banking  associations, 
savings  banks,  or  trust  companies."  (49 
SUt.  707  (1935)),  repealed  80  Stat.  242 
(1966).  The  purpose  of  the  exemption 
has  been  succinctly  sununarlzed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  in  its 
report  "Business  Conditions,  July  1970": 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  was  to  ex- 
empt from  federal  regulation  TlrtuaUy  all 
one-banlc  holding  companies  then  in  exist- 
ence because,  for  most  of  them,  owning  or 
controlling  banks  was  only  Incidental  to  their 
primary  business  activities.  These  older  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  many  of  which  still 
survive,  generally  Involve  small  banks.  Com- 
monly they  are  owned  by  families  or  Indi- 
viduals and  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  minimizing  tax  liabilities.  Other  old  style 
one-banlc  holding  companies  are  noo-flnan- 
ctal  corporations  that  have  acquired  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  some  group  of  per- 
sons, usually  customers,  suppliers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  holding  company.  Examples 
are  retailers  illie  Macy's,  which  have  ac- 
quired tMnlu  for  the  convenience  of  their 
customers',  or  educational  Institutions  like 
Cornell  University  and  Dartmouth  College, 
which  own  stock  In  local  banks  to  assure 
convenient  banking  services  for  their  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  original  Intent 
of  Congreiis  was  to  make  an  exception 
from  the  strong  public  policy  of  keeping 
banks  out  of  other  lines  of  commerce  and 
vice  versa,  in  order  to  facilitate  imique 
or  minor  Instances  where  an  exemption 
was  warranted.  The  general  policy  of  di- 
vorcement remained  the  touchstone  of 
our  national  banking  legislation:  and.  so 
long  as  this  exemption  was  not  utilized 
to  undermine  the  general  policy  of  di- 
vorcing banking  from  other  lines  of  com- 
merce, Congress  has  allowed  it  to  remain. 

Congress  has  done  nothing  to  deviate 
from  this  policy  since  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  and  the  1935  amendment.  When 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was 
passed  in  1956,  Congress  did  not  extend 
the  controls  of  that  act  to  one-bank 
holding  companies  since  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  exemption  had  become 
a  loophole.  The  same  general  conclusion 
was  reached  in  1966  when  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  was  amended  to 
make  the  criteria  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960  applicable  to  registered  bank 
holding  companies.  Although  the  poten- 
tial for  circumventing  Congress'  his- 
torical policy  with  regard  to  divorcing 
banking  from  other  lines  of  commerce 
renmlned,  no  clear  pattern  of  deviation 
from  the  historical  purpose  of  the  one- 
bank  holding  company  exemption  had 
become  evident.  As  of  June  30,  1966,  the 
total  bank  deposits  In  the  641  tmregu- 
lated  one-bank  holding  companies  were 


S15.9  billion,  4.7  percent  of  the  total  de- 
posits of  all  commercial  banks  In  the 
United  Slates. 

Thereafter,  a  clear  pattern  evolved,  if 
not  mushroomed.  By  December  31,  1968, 
783  banks  with  total  deposits  of  J108.2 
billion  were  La  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. The  ratio  of  one-bank  holding 
company  deposits  to  total  deposits  of  all 
banks  had  Jumped  from  the  4.7  percent 
figure  of  1966  to  27.5  percent.  Between 
December  31.  1968.  and  April  1,  1970,  the 
number  of  banks  in  one-bonk  holding 
companies  increased  from  783  banks  to 
1.116  banks:  the  total  deposits  under  the 
control  of  one-bank  holding  companies 
leaped  from  $108.2  bilUon  to  $138.8  bil- 
lion; and,  the  ratio  of  deposits  in  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  total  deposits 
in  all  banks  Jumped  from  27.5  percent  to 
32.6  percent.  It  seems  apparent  that  our 
belief  that  a  narrow  exemption  would  not 
become  a  means  to  break  down  the  dis- 
tinction between  banking  and  other  lines 
of  commerce  wos  misplaced.  It  has  be- 
come self-evident  that  a  narrow  exemp- 
tion has  become  a  swinging  barn  door 
through  which  large  banks  have  circum- 
vented a  longstanding  policy  to  divorce 
banking  from  other  lines  of  commerce 
and  to  keep  other  lines  of  commerce  out 
of  banking. 

It  Is  clear  tbat  the  conglomerate  move- 
ment has  come  to  banking,  and  sizoble 
segments  of  the  banking  industry  have 
foimd  means  with  which  to  become  con- 
glomerates. It  has  become  alisolutely 
essential  tliat  Congress  close  this  loop- 
hole and  restore  the  traditional  division 
between  banking  and  other  lines  of  com- 
merce: else,  the  stability  of  banking  be 
undermined :  the  competitive  equilibrium 
of  many  lines  of  commerce  be  destroyed 
by  the  Intrusion  of  bank  leverage  and 
power;  the  further  concentration  of  our 
economy  be  stimulated:  the  foreclosure 
of  competitive  soiirces  for  bank  serv- 
ices be  tolerated;  and  the  creation  of 
innumerable  opportunities  for  unfair  and 
anticompetitive  practices  be  invited.  This 
is  why  we  are  about  to  consder  H.R. 
6778.  This  Is  why  I  support  the  objectives 
of  H.R.  6778.  This  is  why  I  oppose  some  of 
the  specifics  of  H.R.  6778  as  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

'  When  banking  legislation  comes  to  the 
floor,  there  is  a  natural  and  justifiable 
tendency  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  ex- 
perts. This  bill,  however,  involving  al- 
most a  third  of  the  total  bank  deposits  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  competitive 
viability  of  several  important  lines  of 
commerce.  Is  simply  too  basic  and  too 
crucial  for  any  Member  of  this  body  not 
to  seek  to  understand  fully  and  examine 
the  measure.  Three  critical  issues  face 
the  Senate : 

First.  What  date  shall  be  designated  as 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill  thereby 
"grandfathering  In"  all  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  formed  prior  to  that  date 
and  requiring  divorcement  of  bank  func- 
tions by  all  that  come  after  that  date? 
Second.  Should  conglomerates  which 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  loophole  to 
acquire  a  bank  before  passage  of  the  bill 
be  permitted  to  retain  the  bank  acquired? 


Third.  Should  the  prohibited  tying  de- 
vices in  section  104  of  the  bill  be  applied 
to  all  banks'? 

GIUNDFATHCB    CX.A17SC 

When  any  legislative  body  Is  asked  to 
pass  a  grandfather  clause.  It  Is  either 
engaged  In  the  process  of  balancing 
equities  or  of  conferring  a  benefit  on  a 
select  group  and  denying  the  same  to  all 
others  The  only  group  with  any  equities 
in  this  case  are  those  one-bank  holding 
companies  formed  In  line  with  the  his- 
torical purpose  of  the  exemption.  Those 
banks  wliich  have  used  the  loophole  to 
escape  confinement  to  banking  and  those 
large  conglomerates  which  have  acquired 
a  bank  in  recent  years  have  equities 
which  are  something  less  than  compel- 
ling, since  the  congressional  purpose  for 
allowing  the  exemption  has  l)een  clear 
ever  since  1935.  Even  if  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  large  bank-centered  and  con- 
glomerate-centered holding  companies 
which  have  been  formed  since  1966  did 
so  in  Ignorance  of  the  clear  purposes  of 
our  banking  legislation,  the  potential 
dangers  Inherent  in  permitting  one-third 
of  all  bank  deposits  to  be  in  holding 
companj'  hands  certainly  justify  over- 
riding these  equities.  If  we  do  not  over- 
ride those  equities,  we  will  leave  im- 
bedded in  our  financial  system  and  in 
several  nonbanking  lines  of  commerce  a 
market  structure  capable  of  untold  va- 
rieties of  unfair  and  anticompetitive 
practices  Incapable  of  effective  control. 
Unless  this  loophole-caused  Imbalance 
in  banking  structure  Is  remedied,  we  will 
need  an  army  to  police  all  the  alleged 
and  actual  unfair  and  anticompetitive 
practices  which  will  follow. 

'how  do  we  select  a  date  for  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  which  will  accom- 
modate the  equities  of  legitimate  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  yet  escape  the 
onus  that  this  body  Is  arbitrarily  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  .some,  while  denying 
it  to  others?  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
committee's  suggestion  that  fair  notice 
of  congressional  policy  hi  this  area  was 
only  given  on  March  24,  1969. 

The  clear  congressional  purpose  of  di- 
vorcing commercial  banking  from  other 
lines  of  commerce  has  been  clear  since 
at  least  1933:  the  limited  function  of  the 
one-bank  holding  company  exemption 
has  been  clear  since  its  inception  in  1935: 
and.  as  the  committee  report  amply  dem- 
onstrates, on  each  occasion  that  Con- 
gress has  considered  the  question,  the 
reason  for  inaction  has  been  a  lack  of 
any  evidence  that  the  limited  purpose 
of  the  exemption  was  l)elng  utilized  to 
breakdo«Ti  the  division  between  bank- 
ing and  other  lines  of  commerce.  Rather 
than  supporting  the  otherwise  arbitrary 
date  of  March  24.  1969.  the  committee's 
recitation  of  the  legislative  history  amply 
demonstrates  an  Intent  to  act  when  this 
division  occurred. 

The  record  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  amply  demonstrates  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  division  between  bank- 
ing and  nonbanking  lines  of  commerce 
began  In  1966,  after  the  last  amendment 
to  the  Bank  Holdnig  Comp:!ny  Act.  By 
1968,  clearly,  a  scramble  had  began  to 
capitalize  on  this  exemption.  This  fact. 
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when  coupled  with  the  basic  Justification 
for  any  lecialation — the  divorcement  of 
banks  from  other  lines  of  commerce- 
fully  justifies  rolling  baclc  the  effective 
date  of  this  bill  to  June  30.  1966.  If  our 
primary  concern  is  tiie  divorcement  of 
banks  from  conglomerates  and  conglom- 
erates from  banks  to  avoid  the  potential 
dangers  history  and  experience  have 
demonstrated.  Uie  equities  must  be  over- 
whelming to  "srandrather  in"  over  25 
percent  of  all  bank  deposits  in  bank- 
centered  or  conglomerate-centered  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  How  else  do  we 
rationally  choose  a  date  and  escape  the 
charge  of  favoritism  to  selected  special 
interests,  tmless  we  adopt  a  date  based 
upon  the  rationale  for  the  bill?  Our  goal 
is  to  restore  the  historical  purpose  of  our 
banking  legislation  to  divorce  commer- 
cial banking  from  other  lines  of  com- 
merce. Deviation  from  that  clear-cut 
congi-e,«ional  purpose  began  In  1966 
through  an  otherwise  sound  loophole.  If 
the  potential  dangers  of  unregulated 
one-bank  holding  companies  ate  to  be 
avoided,  we  should  restore  the  status  quo 
before  the  breakdown  of  this  traditional 
division  between  banking  and  nonbanfc- 
Ing  lines  of  commerce.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  rolling  back  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  from  the  arbitrary  date  of  March 
24,  1989,  contamed  in  the  reported  bill. 

CCNCLOMfSATX   TX£MpnOM9 

The  proposed  bill  contains  an  exemp- 
tion for  conglomerate-centered  one-bank 
holding  companies  formed  prior  to  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  This  exemption 
appeared  in  the  committee's  executive 
session  and  would  confer  a  special  favor 
on  large  diversified  firms  which  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  loophole  to  ac- 
quire a  bank.  Many  of  the  banks  involved 
are  large  indeed,  with  deposits  ranging 
tn  the  htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

As  one  who  has  devoted  many  hours 
to  studies  and  hearings  on  the  conglom- 
erate movement,  I  must  strongly  object. 
The  potentials  for  unfair  and  anticom- 
petitive practices— particularly  subtle 
tie-ins  incapable  of  proof,  reciprocal 
dealing,  expanded  leverage,  and  exclu- 
sive dealing — are  far  too  great  to  over- 
come any  equities  the  committee  report 
advances.  In  addition,  the  formula  for 
retaining  the  exemption  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  pressure  for  conglomerates  to 
further  concentrate  their  nonbank  hold- 
ings. Assistant  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Laren succinctly  observed  in  a  letter  re- 
prmted  on  pages  40  and  41  of  the  com- 
mittee report; 

The  ezemptloD  for  one-banlE  holding  com- 
panies whose  hanlc  subaldlarles  have  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  23  percent  of  consolidated 
nee  worth  also  ral£«s  slgniflcant  competitive 
and  social  dangers.  Tile  proposed  amendment 
would  place  no  limit  on  The  size  to  which 
such  exempted  companies  could  grow.  Since 
banJu  in  thla  country  grow  at  a  substantial 
rate,  companies  seeking  to  retain  exemption 
from  the  Ace  would  be  under  pressure  (o  In- 
crease their  non-bank  holdings  at  tliree 
tlmefl  the  growth  rate  of  their  banks.  It  is 
likely  that  such  growth  would  require  sub- 
stantial acquisitions  and  mergers,  thereby 
accelerating  the  trend  toward  concentration 
of  economic  power,  a  trend  as  to  which  Con- 
gress lias  btea  concerned  for  some  time.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  the  extant  that  adherence  to  the 


35  percent  limit  would  require  exempted  one- 
bank  hotdmg  companies  to  increase  their  ac- 
tivities in  non-banking  fields,  the  proposed 
amendment  could  foster  an  increase  In  the 
number  and  extent  of  banldng  and  commer- 
cial Interrelationships  with  attendant  anti- 
competitive effects. 

The  proposed  conglomerate  exemption 
becomes  even  more  questionable  when 
one  realizes  that  it  would  exempt  several 
large  conglomerate-centered  one-bank 
holding  companies.  Again.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  remedy  a  loophole- 
caused  structural  defect  in  the  banking 
industry,  that  objective  will  not  be  ac- 
complished by  an  amendment  which  ef- 
fectively disarms  the  bill,  particularly  as 
It  applies  to  conglomerate-centered  one- 
bank  holding  companies.  We  will  be  left 
with  an  Important  segment  of  the  bank- 
ing Industry  Involved  In  or  controlled  by 
nonbanklng  lines  of  commerce.  The  po- 
tential for  unfair  and  anticompetitive 
practices  remain,  and  access  to  the  select 
group  will  be  deemed  all  who  fail  to  slip 
in  before  passage  of  the  bill. 

Again,  it  is  a  case  of  the  amendment 
losing  sight  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill.  Again.  It  is  a  case  where  this  body 
has  a  special  burden  to  formulate  legis- 
lation in  terms  of  the  objective  of  di- 
vorcing banking  from  other  lines  of 
commerce  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal 
and  avoid  a  charge  of  favoritism  and 
special  interest  legislation.  Again,  it  Is 
a  case  where  the  eqiUtles  have  to  be 
overwhelming  in  order  to  justify  such 
an  extensive  undermining  of  the  legis- 
lation. Again,  it  is  a  case  where  the  com- 
mittee report  presents  no  such  equities: 
and  the  Senate  should  remove  the  ex- 
emption. 

TTTNG    AKXANCCUXNTa 

Tying  arrangements  have  little  eco- 
nomic or  social  justification  and  much  to 
condemn  them  as  anticompetitive  de- 
vices contrary  to  the  basic  policies  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Considerable  controversy 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  section 
104  of  the  proposed  bill  and  its  applica- 
tion to  banks.  I  consider  section  104  an 
excellent  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
present  status  of  antitrust  policy  as  It 
applies  to  banks.  Inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  is  highly  desirable,  since 
explicit  congressional  definition  of  anti- 
trust policy  in  this  area  will  help  end  the 
subtle  and  difficult  to  prove  tying  ar- 
rangements engaged  in  by  banks,  as  well 
as  make  clear  to  the  Industry  that  which 
is  and  tliat  which  is  not  lawful.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  made  clear  to  those 
one-bank  holding  companies  "grand- 
fathered In"  by  the  selection  of  an  ap- 
propriate effective  date  that  tying  ar- 
rangements are  explicitly  prohibited. 

Since  the  potential  abuse  of  tying  ar- 
rangements is  magnified  greatly  by  al- 
lowing any  commercial  bank  to  enter 
nonbank  lines  of  commerce  or  vice  versa. 
there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
scope  of  the  grandfather  clause  and  the 
urgency  of  an  explicit  antltying  provi- 
sion. If  a  June  30.  1966  date  Is  selected. 
641  banks  with  $15.9  billion  m  deposits 
will  be  "grandfathered  in":  If  December 
31.  1968.  Is  chosen,  763  banks  with  $108.2 
billion  in  deposits  will  be  "grandfathered 
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in";  and,  if  some  later  date  is  chosen.  It 
is  possible  that  more  than  1,100  banks 
and  $125  billion  in  deposits  will  be 
"grandfather  in." ' 

Whichever  date  is  selected,  the  poten- 
tials for  abuse  are  so  significant  as  to 
warrant  retention  of  section  104  in  the 
bUl. 

It  .should  be  remembered  that  the 
basic  issue  Is  structural,  not  beliavioral. 
We  need  not  have  evidence  of  actual 
abuse  since  the  antitrust  laws  are  con- 
cerned with  market  structures  which 
have  the  inherent  potential  for  anticom- 
petitive practices  and  consequences. 
Consequently,  we  mast  remedy  the  grow- 
ing structinal  problem  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  as  well  as  spell  out  the 
most  likely  anticompetitive  practices 
which  the  nature  of  the  banking  indus- 
try invites. 

This  measure  is  one  of  tlie  most  criti- 
cal bills  to  come  before  the  Congress  in 
many  years.  If  we  do  not  act.  the  effect 
upon  the  structure  of  our  economic  so- 
ciety is  beyond  calculation.  If  we  do  not 
enact  an  appropriate  bill  along  the  lines 
I  have  suggested.  Inequities  tvill  abound, 
policing  unfair  and  anticompetitive 
abuses  will  require  an  army,  and  the  orlg- 
iiial  objectives  of  our  national  banking 
legislation  and  this  bill  niU  be  under- 
mined. The  issues  are  great;  so  are  our 
responsibilities.  It  calls  for  economic 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

AMENDUXMT    HO.    BSO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  880  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  880)  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  15.  line  18;  page  19.  line  1;  page 
19.  line  3;  page  19,  line  S;  page  19.  lines  T 
and  6;  page  19,  Hoe  13:  page  30.  line  9; 
page  33,  Una  31:  and  page  2i.  line  36,  strike 
"March  34.  1969"  and  Insert  "June  30.  1968" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

The  PBESromO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ten  minutes. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  move  the  so- 
called  grandfather  clause  dale  in  the  bill 
back  from  March  24,  1969.  to  June  30. 
1968.  which  was  the  date  recommended 
by  the  administration.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  bank  holding  companies 
would  be  permitted  to  retain  nonbanklng 
activities  acquired  or  established  prior  to 
March  24.  1969.  My  amendment  would 
simply  move  this  date  back  to  June  30, 
1968. 

My  amendment  has  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  administers 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  A 
grandfather  clause  date  of  Jtme  30.  1968. 
was  also  .supported  by  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Departments  during  the  hear- 
ings. 
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Conditions,  July  1970.  publiabed  by  Federal 
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In  one  sense,  any  grandfather  clause 
Is  unfair  because  It  permits  the  retention 
of  activities  which  are  denied  to  other 
bank  holding  companies.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  hundred  tradi- 
tional, small  town  one-bank  holding 
companies  that  have  made  nonbanklng 
acquisitions  over  the  years.  These  acqui- 
sitions were  made  In  good  faith  on  the 
expectation  that  the  law  would  not  be 
changed.  To  require  divestiture  could 
cause  undue  hardship  to  these  smaller 
one-bank  holding  companies. 

The  administration  accordingly  recom- 
mended a  grandfather  clause  date  of 
June  30,  1968.  This  date  would  permit 
the  several  hundred  traditional,  small 
town  one-bank  holding  companies  to  re- 
tain their  nonbanklng  assets  without  ap- 
proving the  more  recent  acquisitions 
made  by  large  banks  and  conglomerates 
during  the  latter  part  of  1968  and  early 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  adequate  number 
of  Senators  present.  I  ask  tor  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administrations  reasoning  in  selecting  a 
grandfather  clause  date  of  June  30.  1968, 
is  best  spelled  out  in  Assistant  Attorney 
General  McLarens  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  Mr.  McLa- 
ren testified  that — 

The  date  ol  June  30,  1968,  was  selected— 
and  Is  supported  by  us — on  the  ground  that 
it  predated  the  wave  of  one-bank  holding 
company  formations  by  the  nation's  largest 
institutions.  This  wave  was  touched  off  by 
the  announcement  on  July  3.  1968.  that  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  intended  to 
uke  this  route  as  a  mean^  of  expanding  its 
activities  outside  the  banking  field.  Thus, 
the  "grandfather  clause"  In  the  Administra- 
tion bill  would  not  affect  about  680  older 
one-bank  holding  companies  controlling  to- 
tal bank  deposits  of  less  tlian  tlS  billion, 
wbUe  leaving  the  new  rtiles  In  the  bill  fully 
applicable  to  the  200  or  so  new  one-bank 
holding  companies  controlling  over  tl60  bil- 
lion '  in  deposits.  The  lotter  group  include* 
all  the  very  largest  banits  which  have  an- 
nounced formation  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. We  believe  that  this  compromise  is 
fair,  but  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
place  the  date  later  tluLn  June  30.  1968.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  oppose  the  January  1,  1969  cut- 
off dace  in  S.  1053.  as  being  too  late  a  date. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  was  the  author 
of  S.  1052,  I  have  a  certain  proprietary 
interest  In  a  grandfather  clause  date  of 
January  1,  1969.  It  was  my  bill.  Nonethe- 
less. I  was  persuaded  by  the  logic  of  the 
admmistration's  position.  I  did  not  real- 
ize the  wave  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies that  had  been  set  off  after  June 
30,  1968. 

Moreover,  endence  supplied  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
dicates there  were  a  substantial  number 
of  large  acquisitions  Involving  one-bank 
holding  companies  after  June  30,  1968. 
but  prior  to  March  24.  1969.  I  was  not 


*  At  the  end  of  1969.  there  were  more  than 
890  one-bank  holding  companies  controlling 
deposits  of  about  tieo  bimon.  JUcent 
Changes  tn  the  Structure  of  Commercial 
Banking,  S6  PJ{.B.  195,  300   (Marcb.  1970). 


aware  of  the  extent  of  these  acquisitions 
when  I  first  suggested  a  January  1. 1969. 
cutoS  date. 

The  committee  bill  goes  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  establishes  a  grand- 
father date  of  March  24,  1969,  the  date 
the  administration  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  During  the  hearings  and 
committee  markup  there  were  four  one- 
bank  holding  company  bills  before  the 
committee.  One  bill  had  a  grandfather 
clBU.se  date  of  May  9. 1956;  two  had  Jime 
30,  1968;  and  one — my  bill— had  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969.  None  of  the  bUls  on  which 
hearings  were  held  had  a  grandfather 
clause  date  as  late  as  March  24. 1969.  the 
date  chosen  by  the  committee.  Thus  the 
hearings  give  little  information  on  the 
impact  of  advancing  the  grandfather 
date  to  March  24.  1969. 

In  justifying  the  March  24,  1969  date, 
the  committee  report  states: 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  by  this 
date,  all  concerned  parties  had  adequate 
notice  that  a  change  was  al>out  to  be  made 
in  the  law. 

While  this  conclusion  Is  undoubtedly 
correct,  the  report  fails  to  discuss  the 
relevant  question — would  all  parties  also 
have  had  adequate  notice  by  an  earlier 
date,  say  the  one  I  propose  In  this  amend- 
ment, June  30,  1968? 

The  committee  report  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  failed  to  close  the 
one-bank  loophole  when  It  amended  the 
bank  holding  company  act  in  1966.  How- 
ever, the  report  neglects  to  mention  that 
on  September  23, 1965,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  to  regulate  one-bsjjk 
holding  companies.  The  Senate  did  not 
concur  and  the  Senate's  position  pre- 
vailed In  conference.  Nonetheless,  any 
reasonably  alert  person  should  have  been 
put  on  notice  that  there  was  subskantial 
sentiment  in  at  least  one  House  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  that  this  sentiment  might 
lead  to  a  change  In  the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  ol  1956,  he  complained 
about  the  exemption  lor  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  urged  its  repeal  by 
the  Congress.  The  President's  views  were 
followed  up  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  repeatedly  urged  Congress 
to  close  the  one-bank  exemption.  Thus, 
any  firm  forming  a  one-bank  holding 
company  had  every  reason  to  know  that 
it  was  doing  so  at  Its  own  risk. 

in  addition,  the  wave  of  large  one-bank 
holding  company  formations  which  be- 
gan in  1968  caused  considerable  specula- 
tion in  the  financial  press  that  Congress 
would  close  the  one-bank  loophole. 
Banking  consultants  urged  their  clients 
to  form  one-bank  holding  companies  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  Predictions  were 
made  that  Congress  might  enact  a  late 
grandfather  clause,  thus  rewarding  those 
firms  who  struck  while  the  iron  was  still 
hot. 

Given  this  backgroimd  and  history,  the 
claim  that  acquisitions  of  banks  made  by 
large  conglomerates  In  late  1968  and 
early  1969  were  made  in  "good  faith" 
sounds  a  little  hollow.  These  companies 


certainly  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  Federal  legislation  regulating  one- 
bank  holding  companies  was  a  strong 
possibility.  Congress  is  now  being  asked 
to  reward  these  same  firms  who  pulled 
wires  to  beat  the  deadline  while  the  more 
prudently  managed  firms  properly  waited 
for  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  acquisitions  which  would  be  approved 
by  the  committee  In  moving  the  grand- 
father clause  date  up  from  Jime  30.  1968. 
to  March  24. 1969.  if  we  leave  the  bill  the 
way  it  is.  and  refuse  to  accept  this 
amendment: 

General  American  Transportation  Co. 
acquired  LaSalle  National  Bank,  Chi- 
cago— $374  million  In  deposits — on  No- 
vember 19, 1968. 

Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Corp.  acquired 
State  National  Bank.  Bridgeport,  Coim. — 
$320  million  in  deposits — on  September 

30,  1968. 

National  Lead  Co.  acquired  Lakeview 
Trust  ii  Savings  Bank.  Chicago — $284 
million  in  deposits — on  January  15,  1969. 

All  of  these  banks  are  around  $300 
million  In  deposits.  They  are  big  banks. 

Baldwin-Central.  Inc.,  acquired  Cen- 
tral Bank  ii  Trust  Co.  of  Denver — $209 
million  in  deposits — in  tnid-1968. 

Standard  Prudential  Corp.  acquired 
the  Sterling  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York — $227  million  in  deposits — on  No- 
vember 8,  1968. 

Gulf  ti  Western  acquired  Associates 
Corp.  of  North  America — which  owns 
First  Bank  b  Trust  Co.  of  South  Bend 
with  $144  million  in  deposits— on  July 

31.  1968. 

Thus,  by  moving  the  grandfather 
clause  date  from  Jime  30,  1968.  to  March 
24.  1989,  the  committee  bill  would  per- 
mit six  large  banks  with  deposits  of  over 
$1.5  billion  to  be  controlled  by  large  con- 
glomerate corporations  directly  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  managements  of  these 
corporations  were  unaware  of  the  strong 
likelihood  of  one-bank  holding  company 
legislation  at  the  time  they  acquired  the 
banks. 

In  addition  to  these  six  large  conglom- 
erates, there  are  a  wide  variety  of  other 
activities  which  could  be  retained  as  a 
result  of  moTine  the  grandfather  date 
from  June  30.  1968,  to  March  24,  1969. 
These  include  the  following,  all  owned  by 
bank  holding  companies; 

Three  computer  services  firms: 

Pour  real  estate  firms: 

Ten  insurance  agencies: 

Five  mortgage  banking  firms; 

Five  insurance  companies; 

One  radio  and  TV  station; 

Two  ranching  and  farming  operations; 

One  advertising  firm: 

One  management  consulting  flim: 

Three  department  stores; 

One  travel  agency; 

Nine  manufacturing  firms; 

Two  restaurants; 

One  auction  company; 

One  communications  Installation  firm; 

One  pizza  parlor  chain; 

Two  equipment  leasing  firms; 

One  savings  and  loan  association; 

Two  building  contractors; 
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One  courier  services  firm: 

One  finance  company:  and 

One  warehousing  firm. 

When  banks  start  getting  into  the  piz- 
za business  or  radio  and  TV.  I  believe 
the  Congress  needs  to  take  notice.  All  of 
these  activities  could  be  retained  and  ex- 
panded under  the  committee's  grand- 
father clause. 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  list  covers  only  na- 
tional banlcs  and  is  imdoubtedly  incom- 
plete. As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  determine  the  full  impact  of 
the  committee's  departure  from  the  ad- 
ministration's grandfather  clause  date 
until  a  full  study  has  been  completed. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  «.ssumlng  an 
undue  hard.'ihip  if  the  grandfather 
clause  date  is  rolled  beck  to  Jime  30. 
1968.  One-bank  holding  companies 
would  be  given  up  to  10  years  to  divest, 
which  is  double  the  time  allowed  In  the 
existing  law.  Moreover,  the  committee 
report  urges  appropriate  tax  relief  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  has  enacted 
In  the  past  on  similar  occasions.  Divesti- 
tures required  by  the  1956  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  have  not  resulted  In 
any  undue  hardships  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  firms  affected  are  doing  quite 
weU. 

To  summarize  the  arguments  for  my 
amendment,  let  me  make  the  following 
points: 

First,  a  grandfather  clause  date  of 
June  30.  1968.  will  avoid  the  approval  of 
several  acquisitions  of  large  banks  by 
large  conglomerates  directly  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act: 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Justice  Department 
have  all  supported  a  grandfather  date 
of  June  30.  1968: 

Third,  all  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies were  aware  or  should  have  been 
aware  of  the  llkelihDod  of  one-bank 
holding  company  legislation  on  June 
30.1968: 

Fourth  and  finally,  no  undue  hardship 
will  result  fiven  the  liberal  time  for  di- 
vestment and  the  strong  probability  of 
tax  relief  legislation 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
grandfather  date  of  Match  25.  1969, 
contained  in  the  instant  bill  departs  from 
the  administration  recommendation  and 
enables  several  large  conglomerates 
which  were  on  notice  of  pending  bank 
holding  company  legislation  to  retain  ac- 
quisitions in  areas  which  are  clearly  for- 
bidden to  competitors.  The  grandfather 
date  of  June  30.  1968.  which  was  chosen 
by  the  administration  permits  several 
hundred  traditional,  small  town  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  retain  their 
nonbanking  assets  without  approving  the 
more  recent  acquisitions  made  by  large 


tianks  and  conglomerates  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1968  and  early  1969.  There 
is  some  justification  for  permitting  small 
holding  companies  which  relied  in  good 
faith  on  regulatory  policies  of  the  past 
to  retain  their  acquisitions:  however. 
there  is  no  Justification  for  permitting 
large  conglomerates  to  reap  rewards  for 
having  rushed  to  complete  acquisitions 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law.  The  10- 
year  divestiture  provision  contained  in 
the  bill  is  more  than  adequate  to  prevent 
undue  hardships. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  Senator  Proxmihe's 
amendment  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

We  selected,  and  the  committee  voted 
for,  the  cutoff  date  of  March  24,  1969. 
The  Proxmire  amendment  would  select 
the  date  June  30. 1968. 

On  two  different  occasions.  Congress 
has  made  the  afllrmativc  decbion  to  con- 
tinue an  exemption  from  Federal  regula- 
tions for  those  companies  which  own  or 
control  only  one  bank.  The  first  of  these 
decisions  was  in  1956,  when  Congress 
passed  the  original  Bank  Holding  Act. 
This  decision  was  endorsed  by  Congress 
in  1966,  when  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
one-bank  holding  company  exemption 
failed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  companies 
contemplating  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
were  entirelj-  Justified  and  entirely  within 
the  law  in  forming  that  one-bank  hand- 
ing company  and  acquiring  the  banks. 
That  situation  continued.  They  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Congress  was  go- 
ing to  discontinue  the  exemption  that 
had  been  running  since  1956.  It  was  ab- 
solutely lawful  for  them  to  do  this,  and 
they  were  without  notice  imtil  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  I.  on  March  24.  1969. 
introduced  the  bill  proposing  to  cut  off 
the  exemptions  to  most  of  the  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  with- 
in reason  that  we  can  require  those  com- 
panies that  acquired  their  one-bank 
holding  company  status  after  March  24. 
1969.  to  divest.  But  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  attempt  a  rollback  affecting  one- 
bank  holding  companies  that,  clearly 
within  the  law.  had  established  them- 
selves, and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
decided  on  this  date. 

I  do  not  Icnow  of  any  argument  I 
should  make  beyond  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  logical  thing  and  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
the  committee  voted  as  it  did.  to  take 
as  a  cutoff  date  the  time  we  put  them  on 
notice  that  most  likely  there  would  be 
one-bank  holding  company  legislation. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say  about  it,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's 
grandfather  clause,  it  will  not  affect 
those  conglomerates  that  we  have  just 


taken  care  of  In  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  why  I 
talked  about  the  effect  on  the  con- 
glomerates is  because  of  how  the  con- 
ference may  work  out.  This  amendment 
would  not  affect  these  conglomerates  un- 
less it  Is  done  in  conference,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  real  chance  the  conference 
might  do  this:  therefore,  I  think  It  Is 
important  to  consider  the  potential  ef- 
fect of  the  grandfather  clause  on  the 
conglomerates. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So.  at  the  moment, 
the  only  ones  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  affect 
are  what  we  would  call  the  congeneric 
institutions  and  not  the  conglomerates? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  say,  I  would  not 
want  to  take  that  position,  because  it 
might  very  well,  depending  on  our  con- 
ference action,  affect  conglomerates  and 
congenerics. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  said.  But  he  just  read  a  long 
list  of  companies  none  of  which  will  be 
affected  by  his  amendment  unless  the 
conference  changes  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  done 
with  his  amendment — if  it  were  to  pass — 
is  to  really  limit  what  we  call  congeneric 
financial  enterprises  basically  holding 
companies  that  are  bank  centered,  limit 
them  to  what  they  have  acquired  be- 
tween June  30,  1968.  and  March  24.  1969. 
I  cannot  recall  in  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  any  holding  companies 
that  are  bank  centered  that  had  ac- 
quired any  nonbank  related  businesses 
during  that  period.  There  may  be  some. 
I  do  not  say  there  are  not. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  to  Senators  that, 
regardless  of  which  way  they  vote  on 
Senator  Pkoxhike's  amendment,  it  does 
not  affect,  as  adopted — if  it  Is  adopted — 
the  list  of  companies  that  he  read:  and 
that  by  voting  against  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin's  previous  amendment,  we 
have  said  that  the  S.  Ii  H.'s  and  the 
others  on  the  list  that  he  read  have  the 
right  to  continue  as  a  conglomerate 
business,  owning  a  bank,  and  that  they 
are  not  affected,  even  if  the  Senator's 
present  amendment  Is  adopted,  by  his 
June  30,  1968,  grandfather  clause. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  might  point  out  that  following  the 
Ust  of  conglomerates  that  I  read,  I  also 
read  a  list  of  holdings.  Including  com- 
puter services,  radio,  television,  pizza 
parlor  chain,  building  contractors.  Vir- 
tually all  of  these  are  owned  by  congen- 
erics. Not  all.  but  most  of  them  are. 

I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  those  companies 
including  conglomerates  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  grandfather  clause.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Name  o(  holding  company      Component  bank  and  lesources 


Name  ol  subsidiary  and 
resouftes 


Data 
•cqwred 


Nature  ol  business 


Imlustrial  Bancotp.,  Inc.. 


.  Industrial  Natnnal  Bank  ol  Atwde 
Island,  Providence.  R.I. 


SepL  IS.  1968    Inlormation  Sciences.  Inc. 
<J133,000). 


First  Nabonal  City  Corp.. 
NCNBCorp 


Westminster  Devalopntent 
Co  ($333.0OO>. 
first  NatiMMl  City  Benk.  New  York.      Hone.. 

No?th(?rlJ;"^!KS'EUnk.  Nov.    4.1968    "CNB  Propjjes,  Inc. 

Charlotte.  N.C.«US1.1M.OOO,.  H^SSffi'SSSi  Corp. 

AmeficandomffierctalAcency    Jan.  12. 1«9 General  iosuraBca, 

at.128.000). 


Nov.  30, 1968 Computer  servtcas  and       OnginaUr  aperabng  subsidiary 

qrstans.  of  bank— spun  of)  into 
holdint  cooipany. 
do Rul  Mtal*  iavtstmant...  Capital iied  by  pireet 


rl96l.. 
December  1968.. 


Hold  buk  premtsat Spun  all  Iim  bank. 

Mortgase  bankmg Capilalind  fay  parent 


for  stock  in  holdfng 
cmpany  (ceapany  was 
a  by  sftarehoiders  of 


The  Wachovia  Corp.. 


.  Wachovia  Bank  ft  Trust  Co., 
Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
(Jl.?S2.<Z2.O0O). 


NLTCorp.. 


.  TWrd  Nabonal  Bank  m  Nastinlie. 
Nashville.  Tenn.($537.6M.0O0>. 


Dec  31,1968    Wachovia  Services.  Inc. 
($110,000). 

Wachovia  Mortgage  Co. 

($250,000). 
Wachovia  Insurance  Agency. 

loc.(J1.017.000). 
North  Carolina  Title  Co. 

(JM.OOO) 
do NatiOiialUe  AAccidenlln- 

surancc  Co. 

(Jl,580.897.O0OV 
WSM.  Inc.  ($2.220,000) 

Third  National  Co 
($6.488.000>. 


Nodh  Carolina  National 
Bank). 
Dec- 31, 1968 Computer  services Spun  on  from  bank. 


,  Mortgage  bankiRf... 


.  CapitaiizMl  by  paraoL 


do General  insurance Spun  olf  from  bank  (in 

opeiatnn  since  about  1900). 
.,do Sells  title  insurance Spim  oh  (rom  hank. 


Dec  23  1968      ..  Lite  and  health  insuraoci.  Licbange  lor  stock  ol  holding 
company, 

Dec  24, 1968    . . .  Radio  and  TV  broad-  Spun  off  (rom  National  Ue 

casting.  i  Accident  insurance  Co. 

Jan  1,1969 Mortgage  banking OrigiBaUy  trusteed  lor  share- 

boMars  ol  bank— spun  ol 
into  holding  company. 


Shorebank,  Inc 

BTNBCorp 

American  F>elcher  Corp.. 


J.S.  Bancorporation 

Capnal  National  Corp 

Do 

Simmons  First  NaUonal  Corp. 
The  Soutkeni  National  Corp. . 


First  NaUonal  Holifini  Corp. 


South  Shore  National  Bank.  Quincy.  . 

Mass.  (1140.691,000). 
Birmingham    Trust    National    Bank,  - 

Birmingham,  Ala.  ($137,6^4.000). 
American  Fletcher  National  Bank  &  . 

Trust    Co.    ol    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

($857,732,000). 
U.S.  National  Bank  ot  Portland,  Oreg.  . 

($1,695,655,000). 
Capital  National  Bank,  Houston.  Tax.  . 

($103,086,000). 
Central  National  Bank  ol  Richmond.  . 

Va.  (CO2.5S5.00O)- 
.  Simmons  First  Naliotial  Bank  of  Pine  . 

Btulf.  Ark.  ($78,496,000).  _ 

.  Southern    Naliofial    Bank    ol    North  . 

(Proline.  Lumberton,  N.C.  <$U5,- 

821.000). 


First  KaUonal  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tenn.    Jan.   17,1969 
($771,809,000). 


.  WiHiams  &  McLean  Insurance 

ServiCM  ($163,000). 


Farm  Products  Devetopment 

Corp.  ($65,000). 
Investors  MorteaM  Service. 

l»c($5.17lMO). 
Advertising.'Communications. 

Inc  ($1^>. 


JatL  19, 1969 Owns  4  general  insur- 
ance agencies. 


do E»pertmental  and  dem- 

onsltation  farm. 

Fab.  6, 1969 - .  Mortgaie  banking  and 

services. 

Feb.  19, 1969. 


1  purchased  lor  cadi  I  for  «• 
dunge  ol  stock  in  holding 
company.  2  spun  od  from 
hank. 

Spun  on  Iroffl  bank. 


Cash  purchase  by  holding 

company. 

Advertiilllt. Cash  purchase  by  hoWing 

company  (hrtn  is  noaoper* 
ational  at  present). 


First  ft  Merchants  Corp.. 
Wells  Fargo  ft  Co 


Southern  Calilornia  First 

National  Corp. 
Financial  Corp 


First   ft    Merchants   National    Bank,  Feb.  26,1969  None... 

RiChmood,V*.  ($697,343,000).  ,^    „  ,™           *. 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  H.A.,  San  Fraficisco.  Feb.  28.1969 do.. 

CeW.  ($4,787,844,000).             .^     .  ^                         . 

Southern  CalitorniaFint  National  Bank  do -«•-- 

el  San  Dll».  CaW.  ($539.491M0).  „      „   ,^           ^ 

Rrst  NattOMl  Bank  of  Eastern  North  Mar.  14, 1969  do.. 

Carolina,  Jacksonville,  N.C.  ($79.- 

663.000). 


ACQUISITION  Of  CONTROUIHC  INTEREST  IN  NATIONAL  BANKS  FROM  JULY  1.  1968.  THROUGH  MAR.  17.  1969 


Name  ol  holding  compary 


CompoooRl  bank  and  resources 


Date  ol  bank 

acquiution 


Name  of  subsidiary  and  resoutces        Date  acquired       Nature  ol 


...    -     .     «.-   «  Th.  Firct  N>inn*l  Bank  ia  ML  Cilaad.  Obio    July     2.1968    Greater  Ohio  Management  ft  Re- 

T»tGrMtwObioCorp ^^V^ri^I^  search  Corp.  ($10.253.000>. 

(».nb,uw;.  Greater  Ohio  Life  Insurance  Co. 

($1,041,000). 
Greater  Ohio  Realty  Co. 

($18,853,000). 
Greater  Ohio  Casualty  Agenoes 
($5,000,000). 
Trustees  ol  Shannon  W«t  TOMS  Me-    First  Nabon^Bank  ol  Kwrvillt.  Kerrville.  Te..    Aug.  16. 1968    Tim^-^nUic  Ranch  Co. 
GrS'(5"'^'- ""  *"**•'  '"■         -  wa"sSI?N"S^n.,  Bank.  Glendale  (SL  UuisX    A«l^  n.  1968    hI^:...\ 

uivnaui  i<v ($6.252  000) 

C««lEl.«l.al-c ^'A,mS.'omJ'"°"   ''""   '"   '^"''   "'""-    *"•■"•""    "°'" 

North  0,d.n».»pm.rtC«p '^'ffiSfe  ""*'""  ^'*  "  '^'""'°'    *"'■  "■""    "'"* 

Mid.«h,»S«unt«Crp nS8KlS;B.a>  ol  T...PI..  T.r.pl..  I.E.    S.pL28,HM    N.« - 

Sper,»H.U.i™.nCn. SU»    wS    B..*    .1    Bridwport.    Cn».    S.pl.  30. 19M    H.n.  »  Ml,.  B.H..te.  N.Y...... 


0cl^5,19^3.- 
Ap^.  13.  1967.. 
S«pL  7.  1967... 
SepLI9.  1961.. 
No..  16.1966.. 


Miiugenwnl  consHlttnts  ■nd 

mcarcli. 
trie  institanc*  company. 

flul  esuto  broker. 

Unden.(itcr.casMlty  insurane*. 

.  Rinching. 


(t3l2.213.0OO). 


DlMlMtia  Cocp "rasjslSof'    ""^ 


Bolon  1967 OoPortmmUlwt. 

....*> Do. 

....*) Do. 


WuiTburg  Co..  Grand  Rapids. 

Mich.! 
f.  N.  Artiaush  Co..  Liminl, 

S.  4  H,  Trawl  Award*,  Inc.' Man*  1964 Tfi«l  aiaogr, 

Biietow.SanlotdOJl.ilOO.OOO) '«'-   .iii  ■  -  SSP' ""TSS3I-.1  i™..- 

(Sunlocka  Co    Inc.  (JU.OOO.OOO) January  1969...  OlHea  and  insMotional  Inrelton 

manulactuTW. 
.  RaslMranL 


ol    Bidurdjon.    Taa.    Oct     1,196«    l«r.Dobbjtnlttl>iiiBlnc.(J37.000).  D«e.3. 196«.. 


Footnote  St  end  of  Uble. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  COKIHOLllNe  INTEKST  IN  HATIOMAL  BANKS  FROM  JULY  i.  1868.  THROUGH  MAW.   17.   1969-Coirtinufd 


Ntm*  or  Aoldini  con)|Uny 


Component  bank  and  tesourcM 


Date  ol  bank 
•cqutsrtion 


Name  of  subsidiary  and  tesources        Dale  acquired       Natuieolbusmess 


Dvie  Caoital  Cora  -■-  Tlw  South  £a»t  NitionsJ  BanK  (rf  Chkato.  H'-    OcL     3, 19M    Nona 

^  '^  "^ (J69.253.000). 

Bafrwi  limstiMiit  Co.,  Inc. fiitt  Natiorwl  Bank  o»  Batiwi.    Batron.  Wis.    Oct   18,1968    None 

(|B,9Z2  000). 
First  Caottal  Cero  first  Nattoml  Bank  o(  Jackson.  Jackson.  Mm.    Nov.    4.1968    Now 

PUzjManagantfltCo PUa  Natiwial  Bank  ol  Bafllasvtlle.  OkU.  (J5.-    Nov.    5,1968    None 

.  St>'H?n?Satwnai  Sank  4  Trust  Cool  New  Yoik.    Nov.    8,1968    Sta«d»id  FhiaiKial  Corp.  ($U6.<»0).  Aujwl  196S....  CommeicUl  and  motUago 
New  York.  NY.  ($279,000,000).  Tempkw  Sptnnms  Mills.  Inc.  September  1965.  Spinner  anJ  dyaf  ol  yarns. 

(if;  000) 

Fabrics  b»  Joyce  Inc.  (J7,000)......  Oecembar  I96t.-  Prmlmg  and  finishiin  un- 

linisAed  tab  IKS. 

Yuba  Industries.  Inc.  (519.000) Oct  1. 1967 Desieniru  and  manuladurinf 

ol  neafen.  valvps.  and 


SUndard  Pfudenlul  Corp   _.... 


Southland  Mowers  Co.,  Inc., 

({5.06S.000). 
New  York  Auction  Co..  Division 

(J7.000). 
EasUand  Shoe  Corp.  ($5.037,000) . . . 
United  Communications.  Inc. 

($1,328,000). 


AuKustl967... 

July  1968 Fur  auctions  lor  accoont  of 

citnrt. 

do Shoe  manufacturer. 

June  1967 Inslaltation  ol  communiution 

systems. 


Teus  Und  ft  CqiiliM,  Inc 

Genera)  Anertcu  Tnntportatiofl  Corp. 


.  The  F.rst  Nat«nal  Bankol  Olathe.  Kans.  Nov.  9.  Nov.    9. 1968    T.LL  &  W.  Ini.  ($735.000) Jan.  26, 1968....  Shakejrs  Poja  Parlor. 

1968($15.283.000X  ^^  ^^^  ^        ^,  Tarn  ($150,000)..  July  15. 1968....  Fish  and  chips  parior. 

LaSaDe   National    Bank.   CbKafO.   IB.W15.-  Nov.  19.1968    Fuller  Co.  ($40. 79*.  000) 195* ManulactureR  mduslrta. 

068.000). 


General  American  International  February  1963. 

S.A.R.L  ($I*.000>. 
GATX  BooUi  Corp.  ($94,91*. 000)...  JaoMary  1968.. 


•qutMnent 

Marketer  and  operator  of 
parent's  activities  in  Euiopa. 

Equipment  leasing  (i*^  nil- 
road  cars,  etc.). 


Gem  AfMcy.  Inc. 
ParUaoi  Financial  Corp. 


NaUoinl  Bank  ol  Amboy.  Minn.    Dec.    2.1968  None 

Bank   o(    Wielirta.    Kens.    Dec.  27.1968  None 

Northwest  Investirerit  Co.  o(  Ctoquet.    CityNaUoMrBankolColquet.Miftn.($5,089,000).  Dec  28.1968  None 

PeUjUsaviBgi.  Inc.,  Ottawa.  Kans The  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Ottawa.  Kans.    Dec.  30.1968  Ottawa  S«Jjg^4  Uan 

A.  M.Saylor.  Ine, First  Nabonat  Bank  of  Hampton.  Hampton,  Iowa.    Jan.  2.     1969  None 

Meica'  HoldtniCo         The  First  Nalnflal  Bank  o*  Sleepy  Eye.  Minn.    Jan.  9.    1969  None 

($9*50  000) 

Alaftwia  Hatjonal  Lile  Insennce  Co Capital    Nalwnil   Bank  o(   Montgomery.  Ala.    Jan.  10,  1969  None 

Associattdlnduslnesof  Mobde.  Inc The  Deposit  National  Bank  of  Mobile  County,    Jan.  1*,  1969  B.  H.  Nartis  Conlractor,  Inc. 

Pnchard.  Ala.  (16.806.000).  ($*92.(»0), 

Commercial  Buildmes.  Steel  8 
Equipment  Inc.  ($109,000). 

Venoa  FioaacM  Caip. The  firsi  Natenal  Bank  ol  North  Vernon,  ini.    Jan.  30.  1969  Capital  Indemnity  Co.  ($1.*50.000). 


.  Stock  savings  and  loan 
associaUio. 


($7,074,000). 


Insurance  Investments,  Inc. 

($399,000). 
Vernon  Fire  t  Casualty  Insurance 

Co.  ($3,399,000). 
Feb.  25, 1969    Packets  Management  Insurance 

Agency.  Inc.  (Less  than  $2,000). 


Packers  Management  Co packan  National  Bank.  Omaha.  Nebr.  ($19,021 

General  Colarsdo  Bank  Corp..  Inc TheBockv  Ford  National  Bank.  RMky  Ford.  Colo.  Feb.  28.  1969    None 

First  Wyanet  Investment  Corp The  Finl  Habonal  Bank  ol  Wyartet.  111.  ($2.760..  Mar.  13.  1969    C.  E-  WflUams  Insurance  Agency 

000).  ($50,000). 


May  1.1968....  Building  contractor. 

do Steel  erection  and  sales. 

.  Dec.  31, 1962...  Underwntor  casualty  msuraiKe. 
do Real  estate  investments. 

Oct  31. 1968....  Fire  and  casualty  insurance. 

Sepl  1. 1968....  General  insurarKo  aftncy. 


.  General  insurance  agency. 


■  Parent  company  does  not  want  to  reveal  total  resources  of  above-mentioned  suttsidtaries. 

l.BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  FORMED  PRIOR  TO  JUNE  30.  1968  (INCLUDING  JUNE  30.  1968,  TO  FEB.  17,  1969.  ACQUISITIONS) 


Name  ol  holding  company         Component  bank  end  resources 


Name  ol  sul>stdlary  and 
resources 


Date 

acquired 


Nature  of  business 


Consideration 


Drst  Union  Nattonal  Bank 
Corp. 


First  Union  National  Bank  ol  North 
Carolina,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
($808,599,000). 


May     8.1968    First  Card  Corp.  ($70.000) 

Cameron  Bmwn  >  ($6.^1.000). 
General  Financial  Ule 
lnsurance($2.*75.000X 

General  Financial  Agency,  Inc 

($290,000). 
Kinuid  Advertising  Agency. 

lnc($279.00G). 
First  Courier  Corp.  (ICC  rights 

pending)  ($2,000). 

Commerctal  Research.  lnc.(Less 
than  $2,000). 

House  ol  Rothchild's  Cheques, 
Inc.  (less  than  $2,000). 

Guardian  Credit  Corp.  (less 
than  $?,000). 

First  Computer  Services,  Inc 
(less  than  $2,000). 

Scotland  Insurance  Agency 

($35,000). 
First  Oammerclal  Finance  Corp. 

($5,014,000). 
Canmn  Brown  Insurance 

Aitan  •(  So«tt  Carorina. 

Chartotte  Cold  Storage.  Ire 

($1,377,000). 
Real  tsute  Consultants  ol  the 

South  I  nc.  (less  than  $2,000). 
Fairtax  Enterprises,  Inc. 

(Kl  000) 
Fainsborough,  Inc  ($1,230,000). 


.  May     1.1964 
Feb.    5.1965 


Apr.  22, 1965 
July  30.1965 
July  29.1968 


Credit  card .-  Originalty  trusteed  for  share- 
holders ol  bank— spun  off 
into  holding  company. 

Mortgage  banking Do. 

Insurance  company  Originally  operating  subsidiary 

(credit  insurance).  of  bank— spun  on  into  hold- 


Insurance  agency 

(credit  lite). 
General  advertising 

General  courier  services, 
data  processing. 


Mar.    7,1968    Economic  surveys. 


If  rights  granted,  will  be  a  spin 
on  of  vehicles  from  the  bank 
to  the  corporation. 

Oriainaliv  trusteed  shareholders 
of  band  spun  off  into  holding 


Aug.  8.  1968 
Dec.  9.  1968 
Nov.  19. 1968 


company. 
Cash  purcnase. 


.  CapilaliiOd  by  holding  company. 


September 

[968. 
Nov.  6,  1968 


Specialty  check  sales, 

college  towns. 
Finance  company 

Computet  aorvices,  sales,  Originally  operaiing  subsidiary 
and  rentals  (not  acit-         of  bank— spun  otf  Into  ttoidlng 
vated).  company. 

General  Insurance  agency.  Euhange  of  stock  and  casfu 


Heavy  equipntent  Spun  off  paper  on  heavy  equip- 

financJng.  menl  held  by  bank. 

July  31,  1963    Insurance  agency Capitalized  by  parent 


Jan.  15.  1969  Cold  storage  waraheuso. 

November  Raa)  estate  consultant.. 

1968. 

Jan.  2,    1968  Realestate 


.  Acquired  tor  stock  of  holding 
company. 
Capitalized  by  partnt 

Do. 

Do. 


■  Subsldiattes  ol  Cameron  Brown. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  both 
congenerics  and  conglomerates,  as  the 
Senator  points  out.  would  not  be;  but 
the  congenerics  would  be  affected  and  a 
number  of  very  large  banks  would  be  al- 
fected  by  moving  the  grandfather  clause 
date  back  from  March  24  to  July  1. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  time  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin one  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 

from  Utah  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

very  happy  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

got  that  part  of  the  record  straight. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
whether  he  knows  of  any  important  non- 
bank  companies  that  were  acquired  by 
congenerics  between  June  30  and  March 
24. 1  do  not  regard  a  pizza  parlor  opera- 
tlon  as  being  particularly  Important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  pizza  parlor 
was  Shakey's  Pizza,  which  Is  a  very  big 
national  combination  involving  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  not  one  little 
restaurant. 

1  might  say  that,  for  example,  the  First 
Union  National  Bank  Corp..  Charlotte, 
N.C,  acquired  Courier  Express  Corp.  The 
Wachovia  Corp.,  which  we  know  is  an 
enormous  bank  in  the  South,  acquired 
Wachovia  Insurance  Agency  on  January 
2,  1969.  Industrial  Bancorp.,  Inc.,  ac- 
quired Information  Sciences,  Inc.,  and 
there  are  others.  I  have  the  list  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  the  committee,  was  not  the 
question  raised,  and  is  it  not  central  to 
this  discussion,  that  Courier  Service  and 
some  of  the  others  may  be  determined 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  be  bank 
related? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  may  be.  But 
my  point  is  that  this  locks  them  In.  This 
would  lock  them  in  regardless  of  whether 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  determined 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  have  the  power,  under  this 
bill,  to  lock  them  out  if  it  chooses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  might  permit  them  to  hold  these. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  supports  my 
amendment,  because  it  does  give  them 
discretion.  If  my  amendment  is  defeated, 
then  they  woiild  have  no  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  big  banks  acqulrmg  the 
companies  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
I  might  read  the  argument  of  Chairman 
Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

The  second  amendment  woxjld  change  the 
grandfather  date  In  the  reported  blU  from 
Uarch  24,  1969.  to  June  30.  1968.  The  Im- 
petus for  one-bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion In  this  Congress  arose  out  of  the  new 
wave  ot  one-bank  holding  companies  formed 
by  the  country's  largest  banks,  beginning  In 
mld-1968.  Several  of  these  large,  bank-cen- 
tered companies  established  iKWhank  (abald- 
lartes  between  July  1,  1968  and  Marah  34, 
1969.  We  continue  to  prefer  the  JuBa  30,  1968 
date — 

I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
In  order  to  provide — 

This  is  the  crucial  part — 
lor  a  review  of  these  subsidiaries  to  deter- 
mine   whether    they    conform    to    whatever 
standards  are  ultimately  established  under 
the  new  legislation. 


In  other  words,  this  would  provide  for 
equitable  treatment,  l)ecause  they  would 
be  treated  alike.  Instead  of  the  present 
grandfather  clause,  which  goes  to  March 
24  and  would  give  special  consideration 
to  those  acquired  after  June  30. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  aU.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.   

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gran'EL).  All  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment  has  now  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  880  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmisi)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  PELL  I  after  having  votec"  In  the 
negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haktki)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  wer«  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  afflrmatlve) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MONBALE) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CanwonI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  OoRz) . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Habeb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkii,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Maontison),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCartht)  .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALi) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mdskk)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris)  would  each  vote 

"yea."        

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  aiuiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CtntTis) ,  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dou  and  Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murpht)  .  and 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
QOLSWATXX)  and  the  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodell  and  Mr,  jAvrra)  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  BCansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 


vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  mi- 
nois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CnHTis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goooeu.). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mcndt). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  31,  as  follows : 

[No.SOlLeg.l 
TZAS— 42 


Aiken 

Hart 

Randolph 

Allen 

Holland 

Rlblcjon 

Bayh 

BolUngs 

BusseU 

Hrusfca 

Saxbe 

Bogga 

Hughes 

Bchwelker 

Brooke 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spons 

Byrt.W.V». 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Bsrmlngton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

EftgletOD 

BtetcaU 

Thumiond 

Errtn 

MUler 

Tydlngs 

Neleon 

Winiams.  Del. 

OzBTel 

Prouty 

Yarborough 

Qrtffln 

Prtuonue 
NAYS— 31 

Young.  Ohio 

AUott 

Eastland 

Packwood 

EUender 

Pastore 

Baker 

Pong 

Scott 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

SnUth.  Maine 

Bible 

Gumey 

Sparkmati 

BurcUck 

pftFUyn 

StennlB 

Br«l.Vft. 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Cese 

Inouye 

Wllllama.  H  J. 

Church 

Long 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Cook 

McClellan 

Crmneton 

McGoTem 

PRBSENT 

AND    QIVING    LIVE    PAIRS    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RBCORDED— a 

Mansfield 

for. 

Pell,  against. 

NOT  VOlTNa— 25 

Hartke 

Uoes 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Mundt 

CurUs 

JantB 

Murphy 

Dodd 

UagnuBon 

MasUe 

Dole 

Mattilas 

Pearson 

MoOarthy 

Percy 

OoodeU 

UcOee 

Smith,  ni. 

Oore  Mondale 

Harris  Montoya 

So  Mr.  Proxhire's  amendment  (No. 
880)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

PROVISION  OP  CONTINUED  FINANC- 
ING FOR  THE  CORPORATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3558.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SCHWEiKER)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3558)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
continued  financing  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 
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That  this  Act  nny  be  cited  »»  the  "PubUi: 
BrOAdca&tmg  Fmanclng  Act  ol  1970'*. 

Sec.  a.  Subsection  dt)  ol  section  306  of 
the  Communlcatlona  Act  of  1934  (47  D.S.C. 
396ik>)  ts  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(kKU  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1M9.  the 
sum  of  t9.0OO.OO0.  and  for  the  iictX  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  the  sum  of  t30.oaO.000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  endlug  June  30.  1971. 
the  sum  of  930.000.000. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  b«  appropriated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  payment  to  the  Corporation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
amounts  equal  to  the  amount  of  total  grants, 
donauons.  bequests,  or  other  contributions 
(Including  money  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  property  i  from  non-Federal  sources 
received  by  the  Corporation  under  section 
396(g)(2)(A)  of  this  Act.  during  such  fiscal 
year:  except  that  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  par-igraph  may  not  exceed 
»S  .000.000." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  confer- 
en(»  nith  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
voles  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
f*residing  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macito- 
SON,  Mr.  Pasiore.  Mr.  Hastxi.  Mr.  ORir- 
rm.  and  Mr.  Baxek  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


BIK.  Mr.  HE8Em.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Behnett,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Ahenos,  Mr. 
OlCoNsKi.  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
aivl  Mr.  QuBSCR  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  18546)  to 
establish  improved  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  ex- 
tend the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Aber- 

NETHY,  Mr.  PURCELL,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mf.  BEL- 
CHER. Mr.  Teacde  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
May  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3637)  to  amend 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  equal-time  re- 
quirements for  candidates  for  public 
ofBce.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.'ie  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJt.  16900)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
29  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  further  atmounced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17133)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Phu- 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  6778)  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiXERi.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  Page  14,  Line  13.  Insert  after  the  word 
company,  "or  mutual  savings  bank." 

On  line  16.  after  the  word  control.  Insert 
■'directly  or  Indirectly." 

On  line  19.  after  the  word  company.  Insert 
"or  mutual  savings  bank." 

And  on  line  34.  after  the  word  company. 
Insert,  "or  mutual  savings  bank." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  familiar 
with  the  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  in  making  an  allow- 
ance for  certain  trust  companies  in  Mis- 
souri inserted  on  page  4  the  following 
provision: 

"(B)  No  trust  company  which  Is  an  in- 
sured bonk  under  the  Federal  Depoelt  In- 
surance Act  Is  a  bank  holding  company  by 
virtue  of  Its  ownership  or  control  of  one 
bank  located  In  the  same  State — 

And  .so  forth. 

What  I  am  adding  here  is  a  provision 
to  cover  mutual  savings  banks. 

In  other  words.  I  am  including  and 
putting  the  mutual  savings  banics  in 
Rhode  Island  in  the  same  category. 
These  banks  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  State  banking  commissioner.  They 
also  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would 
agree  to  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. I  think  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
hope  they  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Bilr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 


Rhode  Island  that  I  was  told  a  short 
while  ago  that  the  Senator  was  proposing 
the  amendment. 

Are  the  mutual  savings  banks  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  so  far  as  he  knows,  in 
the  same  category  as  the  banks  in  Mis- 
souri? The  banks  in  MLssouri  are  es- 
pecially controlled,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
Missouri  statute, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Rhode  Island 
banks  are  also  controlled  by  statute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  we  did  was  to 
recognize  the  conditions  that  the  statute 
provides. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  listen  to 
this  statement.  I  am  told  that  it  is  iden- 
tical, absolutely  identical.  Our  mutual 
savings  banks  are  in  the  same  category 
as  the  trust  companies  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  that  the  bill  proposes  to  ex- 
empt. I  do  not  see  why  we  should  make 
fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  the  other.  That 
is  all  the  amendment  does. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
two  and  it  is  discovered  in  conference, 
it  can  be  hassled  out  in  conference.  How- 
ever. I  think  the  Senators  ought  to  agree 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference 
and  see  if  those  institutions  are  not  in 
the  same  category. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  agree,  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  proposition  that  we  should 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  We 
can  get  some  information  in  the  mean- 
time. If  they  are  identical,  they  should 
be  given  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink 
the  problem  lies  in  the  relationship  of 
the  laws  in  the  two  States.  There  is  a 
specific  provision  in  the  law  of  Missouri 
which  we  did  try  to  take  care  of. 

If  we  find  a  similar  provision  in  other 
States.  I  imagine  we  could  take  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
representatives  of  mutual  banks  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  staff.  The 
bill  was  completed.  I  think,  before  the 
committee  could  do  anything  about  the 
matter.  I  think  the  amendment  should 
be  acc«pted  and  taken  to  conference. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand.  IT  there  is  not. 
you  could  come  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  we  will  talk  about 
It.  [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  say 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  if 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
il  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  i«  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows; 

On  page  36.  Une  3.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "The  term  'trust  service' 
means  any  service  customarily  performed  by 
a  bank  trust  department." 

On  page  36,  Una  6,  strike  out  "condition, 
agreement,  or  understanding — "  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "condition  or  requirement — ." 

(3n  page  26.  strike  out  Unes  7  tlirough  18 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  that  the  customer  shaU  obtain  some 
additional  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
such  bank  other  than  a  loan,  discount,  de- 
posit, or  trust  service: 

"(2)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
additional  credit,  property  or  service  from  a 
bank  holding  company  of  such  bank,  or  from 
any  other  subsidiary  of  such  bank  holding 
company; 

"(3)  that  the  customer  provide  some  ad- 
ditional credit,  property,  or  service  to  such 
hank,  other  than  those  related  to  and  usually 
provided  In  connection  with  a  loan,  discount, 
deposit,  or  trust  service: 

"(4)  that  the  customer  provide  some  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  service  to  a  bank 
holding  company  of  such  bank,  or  to  any 
other  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company; 
or 

"(6)  that  the  customer  shaU  not  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such  bank,  a  bank  holding 
company  of  such  bank,  or  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank  holding  company,  other  than  a 
condition  or  requirement  that  such  bazUt 
■haU  reasonably  Impose  In  a  credit  transac- 
tion to  assure  the  soundness  of  the  credit." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  proposed  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPARKMAN).  and  Senators  Cranston. 
GooDEU,,  Packwood.  Percy,  S'rEVENS, 
Towra,  and  Williaks  of  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  propos- 
ing is  to  section  104  of  the  bill — the  pro- 
vision containing  restrictions  on  anti- 
competitive tie-in  exclusive  dealing  ar- 
rangements that  may  arise  when  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies  offer  serv- 
ices functionally  related  to  banking  but 
not  part  of  the  traditional  bank  services. 

This  amendment,  which  Is  based  on 
the  committee  report.  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  from  the  restrictions  of  section 
104  traditional  banking  practices  which 
do  not  generally,  if  ever,  have  any  anti- 
competitive effects  and  which  In  many 
cases  are  vital  to  the  conduct  of  sound 
banking.  Under  the  bUl.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  be  authorized  to  grant 
specific  exemptions  for  those  traditional 
banking  practices,  since  they  have  no 
serious  anticompetitive  effects.  However, 
It  seems  much  better  legislative  proce- 
dure for  the  Congress  not  to  forbid  prac- 
tices which  it  wishes  to  permit,  expecthig 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take  the 
time,  use  the  energy,  and  Incur  the  ex- 
pense of  examining  every  one  of  these, 
and  grant  exemptions  for  desirable 
practices. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  in 
the  letter  I  shaU  Insert  that  it  believes 
It  is  better  to  Include  exemptions  In  the 
statute  rather  than  to  place  them  imder 
administrative  discretion.  They  state, 
"Accordingly,  we  recommend  adoption  of 
the  amendment." 
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Instead,  where  we  are  satisfied  that 
a  practice  is  not  anticompetitive  and 
should  be  continued,  let  us  say  so  in 
the  law.  and  leave  the  Board  only  the 
task  of  exempting  further  activities  of 
the  same  sort  which  It  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  in  the  best  interest  of 
sound  banlcing  practices. 

Where  the  bill  might  prohibit  a  bank 
from  extending  credit  or  furnishing  a 
service,  or  varying  the  consideration 
therefor,  on  condition  that  the  customer 
obtain  some  other  credit  or  service  from 
the  bank,  this  amendment  would  except 
a  loan,  discount,  deposit,  or  trust  service. 
This  will,  among  other  things,  enable 
the  customer  to  continue  to  negotiate 
his  costs  and  fees  with  the  bank  on  the 
basis  of  his  entire  relationship  with  the 
bank,  as  the  committee  report  points  out 
at  page  17.  Clearly,  neither  a  bank  nor 
its  customer  should  be  attacked  under 
section  104  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
economies  and  efficiencies  of  full-service 
banking. 

Where  the  bill  might  prohibit  a  bank 
from  extending  credit  or  furnishing  any 
service,  or  varying  the  consideration 
therefor,  on  condition  that  the  customer 
provide  some  additional  credit  or  serv- 
ice to  the  bank,  this  amendment  would 
exempt  services  related  to  and  usually 
provided  in  connection  with  a  loan,  dis- 
count, deposit,  or  trust  service.  This  pro- 
vision will,  among  other  things,  make  it 
clear  that  section  104  is  not  intended  to 
affect  traditional  correspondent  bank 
relationships,  compensating  balances, 
and  similar  practices.  If  a  country  bank 
wishes  to  obtain  investment  advice,  proof 
and  transit  work,  or  other  services  from 
a  city  bank,  and  should  use  its  balance 
at  the  city  bank  to  pay  for  these  services, 
there  should  be  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  and  section  104  should  not 
prohibit  this  practice. 

Where  the  bill  might  prohibit  a  bank 
from  extending  credit  or  furnishing  a 
service,  or  varying  the  consideration 
therefor,  on  condition  that  the  customer 
shall  not  obtain  some  other  credit  or 
servlcje  from  a  competitor,  this  amend- 
ment would  exempt  such  conditions  or 
requirements  as  the  bank  shall  reason- 
ably impose  in  a  credit  transaction  to 
assure  the  soimdness  of  a  credit.  Bank 
loans  are  usually  made  aa  the  basis  of 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  would-be  bor- 
rower's financial  position,  including  his 
assets,  liabilities,  income,  expenses,  cash 
flow,  et  cetera.  It  is  customary,  partic- 
ularly where  a  customer  is  borrowing  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability  to  pay.  to  re- 
quire that  during  the  term  of  the  loan 
he  should  not  borrow  or  pledge  his  as- 
sets elsewhere.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
clearly  required  as  a  matter  of  sound 
banking. 

m  addition,  this  amendment  would 
contain  a  definition  of  the  term  "trust 
service" — "any  service  customarily  per- 
formed by  a  bank  trust  department" — 
and  it  would  change  the  provision  "on 
the  condition,  agreement  or  understand- 
ing" to  read  "condition  or  requirement." 
The  definition  of  trust  services,  like  the 
definition  of  trust  powers  In  title  13 
United  States  Code  section  92a(aJ  for 
national  banks.  Is  defined  In  that  statute 
and  like  the  trust  powers  of  national  and 
State  banks.  It  is  subject  to  the  scrutiny 


of  the  Federal  and  State  supervisory  bu- 
thoriUes. 

The  elimination  of  the  words  "condi- 
tion or  tmderstanding,"  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  "requirement."  are  In- 
tended to  eliminate  possible  Inferences 
and  ImpllcatioDs  of  tie-ins  and  exclusive 
dealing  arrangements  based  on  a  bank's 
performance  of  two  or  more  services  for 
a  particular  customer,  or  the  bank's  pro- 
viding a  service  to  the  customer  and  re- 
ceiving a  deposit  or  other  service  from 
the  customer  at  the  same  time.  The  bill 
as  amended  would  require  that  a  condi- 
tion or  requirement  imposed  by  the  bank 
must  be  demonstrated  In  order  to  prove 
that  a  violation  of  the  section  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
the  unqualified  support  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
some  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
each  of  those  departments  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  letters 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioou>, 
as  follows: 

DkPAaTMZrrr  or  Jtrsncs, 

Woshlnyfon,  D.C. 
Be  tle-ln  provision  In  bank  holding  company 

bUI. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spsrkmsw, 
CKatrman,    Senate   Banhtng   and    Curreneg 
Committee^    V3.    Senate,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  Chaikisam:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  response  to  your  request  for  cur  views 
on  Section  104  of  HJl.  6778  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Baniclnc  and  (Currency  Committee 
on  Augtist  10.  1970.  This  provision  would 
prohibit  tle-lns  of  products  and  services  of- 
fered by  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies. Specifically,  this  section  would  pre- 
vent a  bank  from  extending  credit,  leaalllg 
or  seUlng  property,  furnishing  any  seilllee. 
or  fixing  or  varying  the  consideration  tor 
any  of  the  foregoing,  upon  any  condition, 
agreement  or  understanding,  either  overt  or 
tacit,  that  the  customer  shaU  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property  or  service  from  the 
bank  or  from  any  afllllate  of  the  bank,  or 
shall  provide  some  other  credit,  property 
or  service  to  the  bank  or  to  some  afilllate  of 
the  bank,  or  shall  not  obtain  some  other 
credit,  property  or  service  from  a  competi- 
tor of  the  bank  or  of  some  affiliate  of  the 
bank. 

This  provision  is  in  general  terms  analo- 
gous to  existing  antitrust  law.  imposing  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  tle-uas.  without 
proof  of  actual  competitive  Injury.  Its  par- 
pose  Is  to  prevent  bank  customers  from  be- 
ing required  to  accept  unwanted  products  or 
services  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  bank 
services  that  they  desire. 

In  general,  we  believe  that  tl>e  inclusion  of 
an  antl-tylng  provision  In  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  srould  be  desirable  and  tlis 
Admlulstrauon  suggested  Inclusion  of  such 
a  provision  in  Its  origins!  proposal  (S.  16M). 
Moreover,  we  have  also  supported  such  a 
provision  In  letters  to  Senator  Brooke  dated 
June  a  and  36. 1970. 

However,  since  then.  It  has  Ijeen  tirought  to 
our  attention  that  the  language  contained  m 
Section  1041  b)  may  cover  a  variety  of  tra- 
OlUonal  >^n Trying  arrangements  on  which  the 
Committee  has  evcelved  no  testimony  or 
other  evidence.  Tbeae  Include  the  traditional 
prmcUcee  of  a  bank's  ssklng  its  loan  cua- 
tomeis  to  maintain  compensating  balances 
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as  partial  compcDsatloa  for  a  loan,  and  call* 
lag  upon  oorT«apondent  banks  u>  malnt&ln 
oonespondeat  balancoa  as  coinp«xuatioii  {or 
serrloes.  Section  104(b)  may  aUo  reach  vari- 
ous tradiUonal  loan  agreement  reatrtctlona 
whlcH  are  based  on  credit  conalderatlona 
^e-g..  protubitlona  on  additional  borrowing)- 
Since  these  practices  are  almost  unlver»al 
and  may  serve  necessary  banking  function*. 
we  believe  tiiey  should  not  be  outlawed,  or 
placed  in  doubt,  without  carelul  prior  study. 
In  general,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
applying  absolute  legal  prohibitions  against 
tyln«  agreement*,  for  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stated,  "tying  agreements  serve  hardly 
any  purpose  beyond  the  suppression  of  com- 
peUMon."  Sftmdard  Oil  Co.  »  Unifed  States, 
337  US.  293.  305-06  (1M9I.  The  situation  la 
different,  however,  where  we  are  dealing  with 
tradiuonal  banking  arrangements  of  the  type 
desialbed  above,  which  may  reflect  differing 
Interest  rales  or  terms,  or  other  legitimate 
business  ends. 

The  Admlnlstratlcn's  principal  concern  has 
been  that  to  permit  banks  to  enter  Into 
other  flnanclal  areas  via  the  holding  com- 
pany route  would  increase  the  opportunity 
of  tying  otheo'  holding  company  products 
and  ser\-ices  to  the  offering  of  credit,  Thua, 
It  would  be  possible,  for  Instance,  for  hold- 
ing company  banks  to  tie  Insurance,  data 
processing,  factoring  or  other  non-bank  serv- 
ices of  aiflllat«d  flrms  to  the  offering  of  com- 
mercial credit  by  the  bank.  S.  iflM  wa»  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  expanding  risks  in 
tn:s  area  by  prohibiting  tle-lns  Involving 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies. 

The  propoeed  new  Section  104(bl  would 
extend  coverage  of  this  absolute  prohibition 
to  banks,  whether  or  not  they  were  subsidi- 
aries of  bank  holding  companies.  This  gen- 
eral extenaloD  of  the  abeolute  prohibition 
against  tle-Ina  raises  the  dlfflcultlee  men- 
tioned above.  To  resolve  this  probl&m,  we 
suggest  that  the  language  be  revised  to  avoid 
any  inlerence  that  Cocgreaa  Intended  in  this 
statute  to  prohibit  the  use  of  compensating 
balance,  correspondent  balances,  and  legiti- 
mate lending  methods. 

We  recommend  that  this  be  accompUstaed 
by  revising  Section  104(b).  on  page  38  of 
the  August  10,  1970  Committee  Print,  as 
shown  In  the  attached  drafts.  These  rec- 
ommendations axe  Identical  to  those  being 
propoeed  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  a 
separate  letter  today.  Basically,  these  rec- 
ommendations exempt  from  the  absolute 
tle-ln  prohibition  of  Section  104  situations 
where  the  tied  product  !■  a  "loan,  discount, 
deposit,  or  trust  service."  In  addlQon,  the 
proposal  would.  In  clause  (5) ,  specifically  ex- 
empt negative  covenants  that  the  "bank 
shall  reasonably  Impose  In  a  credit  transac- 
tion to  Eusure  the  soundness  of  the  credit." 
We  believe  that  these  exemptions  will  cover 
all  the  traditional  banking  arrangements 
which  might  otherwise  be  cast  In  doubt  At 
the  same  time,  the  abeolute  prohibition 
against  tle-lns  would  be  applied  fully  to  non- 
trodltlonal  services  (such  as  data  processing 
when  these  are  offered  by  the  bank  directly 
as  well  as  by  a  bonk  affiliate.  Plnally,  we 
would  stress  t^at  any  tle-lns  In  the  are*  of 
traditional  bank  services  would  still  be  eub- 
Ject  to  normal  antitrust  prohiblUons.  See 
rortJier  EnterfrrUes  v.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  304 
trjB.  496  (1969).  We  believe  that  together 
these  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  the 
public. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  ODmmlttee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rich  tap  W.  UcLaxxw, 
Assitttnt  Attorney  General,  Antltnat 
DivWon. 


CHAxascAN  or  tks  Boasd  of  Oov- 
XKNOaS,  FtoEAAX,  RssKsn  Btbtkm. 

Washington.  D.C..  Septemt>er  14.  1970. 
Hon.  John  SPAaK-UAN. 

Chairman,  Commtrfee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,  VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mm.  Ckaikman:  As  you  requested, 
I  am  writing  to  express  the  views  of  the 
Board  on  your  amendment  to  section  104 
of  H.R.  6T78.  We  recommend  adopUon  of 
the  smeDdment.  which  would  exempt  from 
section  104  certain  Uadltlonal  banking  ar- 
rangements. 

Section  104.  as  reported,  would  prohibit 
ooercive  tie-ins  involving  banlts,  bank  hold- 
ing companiee,  aind  their  subsidiaries,  but 
would  authorise  the  Board  of  Oovemors  to 
grant  such  exemptions  as  It  considers  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
section.  

The  committee  report  on  S-B.  0778  st«tes 
that  the  esemptive  authority  granted  to  the 
Board  In  section  104  should  be  used  to  guard 
against  disrtiptlon  of  "appropriate  tradi- 
tional banking  practices."  Ij  further  states, 
in  regard  to  this  exemptive  authority,  that: 

"This  will  enable  the  customer  to  con- 
tinue to  negotUbte  with  the  banks  on  the 
basis  of  his  entire  relationship  with  the 
bank.  For  example,  where  the  customer  uses 
multiple  banking  services  such  as  deposit, 
loan,  fiduciary,  and  commercial  accounts  or 
facilities,  the  parties  may  be  free  to  fix  or 
vary  the  consideration  for  any  services  upon 
the  existence  or  extent  of  utilization  of  such 
banking  services.  Similarly,  the  Language  is 
not  intended  to  effect  bank  corre^xmdent 
relationships,  but  insures  that  traditional 
correspondent  relationships  cannot  be  per- 
verted by  being  tied  to  or  conditioned  upon 
maintenance  or  establishment  of  relation- 
ships with  nonbank  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies,  or  with  businesses  oper- 
ated within  the  bank  or  by  the  people  con- 
troUlng  a  bank.  Also,  the  language  is  not 
intended  to  prevent  stieh  traditional  bank- 
ing practices  which  protect  extensions  of 
oredlt  by  agreement  to  restrict  other  bor- 
rowing, but  insures  that  such  agreements 
may  not  be  tied  to  or  conditioned  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  do  business  with  com- 
petitors of  other  subsidiaries  of  the  bank 
holding  company,  the  bank,  or  of  the  oper- 
ators of  the  bank." 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  better  to  in- 
clude exemptions  in  the  statute  than  to 
leave  them  to  administrative  discretion,  and 
accordingly  we  recommend  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AKTBtnt  P.  BnaNS. 


.Counsel 

or  TBS  TUASITBT, 

Wtuhtnffton.  D.O.,  September  ll.  1970. 
Bon.  Joan  J.  Spabxmak, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  CMrrency  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Chauiium:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  our  views  on  Section 
104  of  H.K.  8778  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1970.  This  provision  would  prohibit 
tle-lns  of  products  and  services  offered  by 
banks  and  bank  holding  compsnles.  In  gen- 
eral, we  are  in  favor  of  on  antl-tylng  pro- 
vlslon  being  included  In  the  bUl  but  do  not 
believe  It  should  cover  traditional  banking 
arrangements  such  as  requiring  a  losji  cus- 
tomer or  a  correspondent  bank  to  maintain 
certain  balances  as  compensation  for  a  loan 
or  for  services  rendered  the  correspondent 
bank.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Section  104.  as 
presently  written,  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit such   Uadltlonal  banking  practices. 

The  language  of  Section  104  would  also 
appear  to  prohibit  arrangements  with  banks 
used  by  the  TrtmMnuy  for  many  yaan  with 


great  succeaa  to  carry  out  important  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
An  arrangement  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Tax  and  Loan  Account  System  has  been 
used  since  World  War  I  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities  for  assuring  (at 
that  the  Treasury's  huge  financial  opera- 
tions do  not  disrupt  the  money  market,  and 
(b)  that  the  Treasury's  sales  of  securities  will 
in  effect  be  "underwritten."  Under  the  ar- 
rangement, cartatn  taxes  may  be  paid,  and 
certain  Treasury  securities  may  be  paid  for. 
by  transfers  from  a  taxpayer's  or  purchas- 
er's account  In  a  commercial  bank  to  a  Treas- 
ury account  Ln  the  same  bank.  The  Treas- 
ury draws  from  these  accounu  in  some  13.000 
banks  only  as  it  disburses  funds  which  go 
back  Into  the  banking  system.  Thus  the 
Treasury's  huge  operations  do  not  have  the 
periodic  effects  of  starving  and  flooding  the 
money  market,  vrith  the  disruption  that 
would  otherwise  ensue.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ability  to  bold  for  aeveral  days  funds 
used  to  purchase  Treasury  securities  assures 
that  banks  will  "underwrite"  sales  of  TMas- 
ury  securities.  The  value  of  the  deposits  re- 
tained under  this  system  makes  banks  seek 
the  transactions,  which  In  turn  assures  that 
the  system  will  work.  The  Treasury  does  not. 
however,  lose  the  value  of  the  deposits  be- 
cause it  expects  of  banks,  and  banks  do 
perform,  services  of  value  to  the  Government 
for  which  the  Government  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  If  the  Tax  and  Loan  Account  Sys- 
tem were  not  in  existence.  While  the  Treas- 
ury regards  the  services  performed  as  a  way 
of  recouping  the  value  of  the  deposits,  rath- 
er than  the  deposits  being  a  credit  the 
Treasury  provides  for  services  furnished.  Sec- 
tion 104  would  seem  to  Jeopardise  the  highly 
successful  system  used  by  the  Treasury  for 
over  80  years. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  language  of 
Section  104  be  revised  to  make  clear  that 
It  does  not  apply  to  traditional  and  unobjec- 
tionable banking  practices.  We  believe  that 
this  could  be  done  within  the  framework  of 
SecUon  104  and  consistent  with  Its  underly- 
ing ptirposcs. 

We  are  enclosing  a  proposed  amendment 
for  this  purpose.  We  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

BAMtrzL  H.  Pnocx,  Jr., 

Oeneral  Counsel. 

Mr.  BEa^NETT.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter Xrom  the  Department  of  Justice 
signed  by  Richard  D.  McLaren.  Assiatant 
Attorney  Oeneral.  AnUtrust  Division, 
states  among  other  things : 

Finally,  we  would  stress  that  any  tle-lns 
in  the  area  of  traditional  bank  services  would 
still  be  subject  to  normal  antitrust  prohi- 
bitions. See  Fortner  Enterprises  v.  U-S.  Steel 
Corp..  394  U.S.  495  (1969^.  We  believe  that 
together  these  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
received  and  sent  to  the  committee  fol- 
lowing the  reporting  of  the  bill  and  the 
issuance  of  the  report  strong  letters  he 
had  received  from  certain  bankers  and 
others  In  the  State  of  Florida  requesting 
that  section  104  be  reexamined  and 
clarified  in  wording  so  as  to  really  meet 
what  is  said  about  It  In  the  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  now 
that  that  Is  what  the  amendment  Is  pro- 
posing to  do? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  This  amendment  la  the 
result  of  5  or  6  weeks  oJ  Intensive  work 
by  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasur}-,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  comnUttee  staff,  and 
staff  men  representing  individual  Sena- 
tots  on  the  committee.  I  Imow  of  no  lan- 
guage that  has  been  more  carefully 
worked  over  to  accomplish  the  exact 
purpose  It  was  Intended  to  accomplish. 

We  want  to  prevent  the  kind  of  tle-lns 
that  will  Interfere  with  business  which 
Is  not  integrally  a  part  of  the  banking 
process,  but  we  do  not  want  the  lannia!;e 
to  be  90  written  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  tle-ln,  we  in  fact  upset  and 
completely  change  what  has  been  nor- 
mal, accepted  banking  practice  for  many 
years,  the  kind  of  practice  that  has  been 
under  constant  scrutiny  by  the  hanking 
regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  very  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spuikkan),  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  for  cooperating 
and  collaborating  In  this  matter,  and 
particularly  for  having  taken  it  up  with 
the  official  agency,  so  that  this  language 
could  be  classified  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  tliink  he  has  done  a  fine 
Job.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida.  I  think  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  banking  Is  a  highly  technical 
business.  It  Is  very  carefully  regiilated. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  thi^  legislation 
to  change  the  accepted,  tested  pattern 
of  the  operation  of  a  bank  in  selling  its 
own  services  to  its  customers. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  14  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  16  minutes  left 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  a  subject  which  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  both  the  banking 
Industry  and  small  businessmen  alike. 
Your  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  dealt  with  a  most  difficult  issue,  both 
in  terms  of  the  substantive  impact  and 
the  poUtlcal  ramifications  involved.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  very  able  and 
dedicated  chairman  of  our  committee. 
Senator  Spabkicam,  for  his  role  in  shap- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation.  I  also  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah.  Senator  BEmrriT, 
for  his  leadership  and  guidance.  While 
honest  men  will  certainly  differ  concern- 
ing difficult  subjects  such  as  this,  our 
differences  remain  substantive  and  are 
therefore  finally  to  be  reconciled  by  this 
august  body- 
In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  which  defined 
bank  holding  companies,  controlled  their 
formation  and  expansion,  and  required 
divestiture  of  nonbanklng  interests.  The 
act  related,  however,  to  bank  holding 
companies  owning  two  or  more  banks 
and  did  not  seek  to  regulate  one-bank 
holding  companies.  In  addition,  the  act 
permitted  a  broader  range  of  flnanclal 
activities  through  the  holding  company 


device  than  the  bank  could  carry  on  di- 
rectly. 

Since  1956.  the  number  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  has  grown  from 
slightly  over  100  to  approximately  1,100 
according  to  the  latest  Federal  Reserve 
Board  figures.  This  growth  In  one-bank 
holding  companies  has  occasioned  prob- 
lems which  President  Nixon  described 
on  March  24,  1969.  as  disturbing  and 
representing  an  "erosion  of  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  the 
suppliers  of  money — the  banks — and  the 
users  of  money — commerce  and  in- 
dustry." 

The  President  stated : 

Left  uncbeclud,  Uia  Crenxl  towanl  the 
combining  of  banldng  and  biulneas  could 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  amall 
number  of  power  centera  dominating  tbe 
American  economy.  This  must  not  Ix  per- 
mitted to  happen:  It  would  be  bad  for  bank- 
ing, bad  for  bualneea,  and  bod  for  borrowen 
and  conaumers. 

He  went  on  to  conclude  that  "banking 
must  not  dominate  commerce  or  be  dom- 
inated by  it." 

Implicit  In  the  Presidents  comments 
Is  the  dilemma  between  equipping  banks 
with  sufficient  flexibUity  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  other  centers  of  flnanclal 
power  without,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
centrating such  vast  caches  of  economic 
resoin-ces  in  their  hands  that  they  are 
able  to  foreclose  independent  business- 
men from  competing  in  their  fields  of 
endeavor. 

I  Introduced  legislation  earlier  this 
year  <S.  3823)  which  did  not  place  arbi- 
trary or  indefensible  limits  on  the  scope 
of  banking,  but  rather  contained  a  flexi- 
ble regulatory  scheme  embodying  strin- 
gent competitive  ground  rules. 

Your  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom,  concluded  that  vast 
discretion  should  not  be  vested  in  bank 
holding  companies  and  that  their  opera- 
tions should  be  circumscribed  by  reason- 
able limits.  I  accept  tW.s  Judgment  and 
find  a  few  in  the  banking  industry  that 
disagree  with  this  conclusion- 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
go  well  beyond  what  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  achieve  and  maintain  a  healthy 
banking  Industry.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  conglomerate  amendment  and  the 
grandfather  clause  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed previously. 

The  act  also  presumably  removes  the 
exemption  for  partnerships;  however, 
section  101(e)  partially  restores  the  ex- 
emption by  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  find  control  by  a 
partnership  of  both  banking  and  non- 
banking  business  becatise  the  interests  of 
individuals  cannot  be  aggregated  with  or 
attributed  to  the  interest  of  the  company 
as  the  only  evidence  of  control. 

Because  of  these  shortcomings  In  the 
present  bill,  it  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant to  lay  down  adequate  ground 
rules  to  prevent  abusive  practices  on  the 
part  of  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies as  they  expand  into,  or  grow  with- 
in, nonbanklng  areas.  It  is  also  important 
to  insure  that  existing  bank  practices — 
whether  they  be  deemed  "traditional"  or 
not — be  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  to 


Insure  that  anticompetitive  effects  do  not 
arise.  I  am  therefore  concemed  over  tbe 

implications  of  certain  amendments 
which  are  intended  to  circumscribe  sec- 
Mon  104's  coverage  of  ties  involving  loans, 
discoimts,  deposits  and  trust  services.  I 
am  saddened  to  see  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  are  charged  with  overseeing 
abusive  practices  yield  to  industry  pres- 
siue  and  thereby  publicly  reverse  prior 
policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes. 

Section  104 — the  antltying  provision — 
has  been  subject  to  a  unique  legislative 
history.  A  similar  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  admlnlstratloD 
bill— S.  1664— which  differed  from  the 
instant  section  in  only  two  respects. 
First,  the  regiilatory  approach  did  not 
provide  an  escape  clause  whereby  exemp- 
tions could  be  granted  II  anticompetitive 
practices  were  al)sent.  Second,  the  provi- 
sion related  only  to  tying  involving  banks 
which  were  part  of  holding  company 
arrangements. 

The  administration  antltying  provision 
was  warmly  endorsed  by  both  the  Treas- 
ury and  Justice  Departments  at  its  in- 
ception. Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
Richard  W.  McLaren — the  chief  antitrust 
enforcement  officer  of  the  Government — 
concurred  with  the  committee's  views 
that  there  were  no  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  tie-ins  involving  banks 
which  are.  and  those  which  are  not.  af- 
filiates of  bank  holding  companies.  In 
addition,  at  Mr.  McLarens  suggestion 
the  committee  adopted  an  antltying  pro- 
vision which  reached  individuals  owning 
or  controlling  banks.  In  Mr.  McLaren's 
words: 

Tbls  approactl  voxild  eliminate  tbe  moat 
pernleloua  potential  effeota  of  IixUTldual  con- 
trol over  beniu. 

In  commenting  on  the  t^ing  provision 
which  appears  in  the  bill  which  we  have 
before  us.  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
McLaren  stated  that: 

Tbe  inclusion  of  this  prt>vl8lon — 

"That  is  the  provision  tmder  dlscusaltai 
at  this  time — 

would  be  a  sound  aolutlon  to  tbe  problem 
of  tle-lna  Involving  t>ankj.  particularly  those 
whlcii  have  developed  as  a  result  of  bank 
control  over  credit.  While  we  believe  that  tbe 
antitrust  laws  are  applicable  In  tiiia  az«a,  a 
serious  question  remains  aa  to  tbe  extent  to 
which  they  can  practically  eUmicate  such 
practices  In  view  of  our  limited  enroroeroent 
resources.  Aa  a  practical  matter,  many  tle-ln 
arrangements  invoivlng  ^Anks  are  so  limited 
m  their  scope  and  involve  such  snaQ 
amounts  ttiat  they  do  not  seem  to  jottlfy 
the  expensive  and  tUne-oonsuming  efforts  of 
full  scale  antitrust  Investigation. 

•That  was  Mr.  McLaren's  statement  on 
the  committee  blU. 

Mr.  McLaren  concluded  by  stating 
that: 

Enactment  of  tbls  propoeed  section  would 
provide  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  exist- 
ing remedies  against  anucompetltlve  tying 
arroagements. 

He  urged  that  the  provision  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  today. 

The  provision  Is  and  was  included  in 
thebUl. 

Since  the  adoption  of  section  104  b? 
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your  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
things  have  changed  dramatically. 

The  Treasury  Department,  which 
strongly  endorsed  tlie  original  antltymg 
provision,  effectively  reversed  its  earlier 
policies  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Spakk- 
MAN,  dated  September  11,  which  states 
as  loUows: 

In  geoeral.  we  are  In  favor  oT  an  antl-tylng 
provision  being  included  in  ibe  bill  buc  do 
not  believe  It  should  cover  traditional  bank- 
mg  anangementa  sucb  ad  requiring  a  loan 
customer  or  a  correspondent  bank  to  matn- 
laln  cerunln  balances  a^  compensation  for  a 
loan  or  for  sen'ices  rendered  the  correapond- 
ant  bank  It  la  our  opinion  tbat  section  104. 
as  presently  written,  maj  be  construed  to 
prohibit  sucli  traditional  banking  practices. 

The  Treasury  Department  then  goes 
on  to  cite  its  tax  and  loan  account  system 
which  involves  the  tying  of  Treasury  de- 
posits and  certain  services  performed  by 
depositary  banks.  With  the  chairman's 
permission,  I  as)c  that  a  copy  of  this  letter 
be  included  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
In  my  statemait. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKS  OEKEaAX,  COT7N5KI. 

or   Tax   TlCASTTBT, 

WaihiT\gt<m.  DX:.,  September  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman. 

Chatmtan,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Daaa  Ua.  Cbaikmah:  Tbls  is  in  response 
to  jotir  request  for  our  views  on  Section 
lOi  of  HJ%.  S778  as  reported  by  the  Benat« 
p^n^lng  and  Currency  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1070.  ThlB  provision  would  prohibit 
tle-lns  of  products  and  services  offered  by 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies.  In  gen- 
eral, we  are  In  favor  of  an  antl-tylng  prorl- 
alon  being  included  in  the  bill  but  do  not 
believe  It  should  cover  traditional  banking 
arrangements  such  as  requiring  a  loan  cuo- 
tomer  or  a  correspondent  bank  to  maintain 
certain  balances  as  compensation  for  a  loan 
or  for  iervlcea  rendered  the  correapondent 
bank.  It  U  our  opinion  that  Section  104.  as 
presently  written,  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit such   traditional  banking   practices. 

The  language  of  Section  104  would  also 
appear  to  prohibit  arrangements  with  banks 
used  by  the  Treasury  for  many  years  wltli 
great  success  to  carry  out  importuit  rcepon- 
aibllltlea  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

An  arrangement  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Tax  and  Loan  Account  System  baa  been 
used  since  World  War  I  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary's  responalbUltlcs  for  assuring  fa) 
that  the  Treasury's  huge  financial  operations 
do  not  disrupt  the  money  market,  and  (b) 
that  the  Treasury's  aalea  of  securltlea  will 
in  efTect  be  "underifcTltten".  Under  the  ar- 
rangement, certain  taxes  may  be  paid,  and 
certain  Treasury  securltlea  may  be  paid  for, 
by  transfers  from  a  taxpayer's  or  purchaser's 
account  in  a  commercial  bank  to  a  Treas- 
ury account  In  the  same  bank,  llie  Treasttry 
draws  from  these  accounts  In  some  13.000 
banks  only  as  It  dlabuives  funds  which  go 
back  into  the  banking  system.  Thus  the 
Treasury's  huge  operations  do  not  bave  the 
periodic  effects  of  starving  and  flooding  the 
money  market .  with  the  disruption  that 
would  otherwise  ensue.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ability  to  hold  for  several  days  funds 
used  to  purchase  Treasury  securities  assurea 
that  banks  will  "underwrite"  sales  of  Treaa- 
ury  securities.  The  value  of  the  deposits  re- 
tained under  this  system  makes  banks  seek 
the  tranaactlons.  which  in  turn  assures  that 
tbe  lyatem  will  work.  The  Treasury  does  not. 
however,  loee  the  value  of  the  deposits  be- 
cause It  expects  of  banks,  and  banks  do  per- 
form, servlcee  of  value  to  tbe  Oovemmsot 


foi  which  the  Oovernment  would  otherwise 
bave  to  pay  If  the  Tax  and  Loan  Account 
System  were  not  in  existence.  WbUe  the 
Treasury  regards  the  services  performed  as 
a  way  of  recouping  the  value  of  the  depoalts. 
rather  than  tbe  depoalts  being  a  cretUt  the 
Treasury  provides  for  services  furnished.  Sec- 
tion 104  would  seem  to  Jeopardize  the  highly 
sucoeasful  system  used  by  the  Treasury  for 
over  60  years. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  language  of 
SecUon  104  be  revised  to  make  clear  that 
It  does  not  apply  to  traditional  and  unob- 
jectionable banking  practices.  We  beUeve 
that  this  could  be  done  within  the  frame- 
work  oX  Section  104  and  consistent  with  its 
underlying  purpoaee. 

We  are  enclosing  a  proposed  amendment 
for  this  purpose.  We  recommend  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

SaMIIEL  R.  PXEBCX.  Jr.. 

General  Countel. 

Paoposxn  Amenowcnts  to  H.R.  0778,  Stnatz 
CALCNoaa  Mo.  lOM 

On  page  36  make  the  foUowlng  amend- 
ments; 

At  line  2  add  the  foUowlng  sentence :  "The 
term  'trust  service'  means  any  aervlce  cus- 
tomarily performed  by  a  bank  trust  depart- 
ment." 

At  line  6  strike  everything  after  the  word 
"condition"  and  Add  the  following:  "or  re- 
quirement". 

Strike  imes  7  through  18  and  insert  in 
place  thereof  the  following : 

(1 )  that  the  cuatomcr  ahaU  obtain  some  ad- 
ditional service  from  such  bank  other  than 
a  loan,  discount,  deposit,  or  trust  service;  or 

(2)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  soma 
additional  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  bank  holding  company  of  such  bank,  or 
from  any  other  subsidiary  of  such  bank  hold- 
ing company;  or 

(3)  that  the  customer  provide  some  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  service  to  such 
bank,  other  than  those  related  to  and  usually 
provided  in  connection  with  a  loan,  discount, 
deposit,  or  truat  service:  or 

(4)  that  the  ctistomer  provide  some  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  serrlce  to  a  bank 
holding  company  of  such  bank,  or  to  any 
other  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company: 
or 

(6)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such  bank,  the  bank  holding 
company  of  such  bank,  or  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank  holding  oompany,  other  than  a 
condition  or  requirement  that  such  t>ank 
shall  reasonably  Impose  in  a  credit  transac- 
tion to  assure  tbe  sotindneas  of  the  credit. 
coBooK   UBjjrt  or  nwpoaao  AmmwaNTa  to 

secnoK  104 — aaaocrrs  ikoicatx  Dsi-moNa 

AND  rraUC  INDICATXS  MXW  MATEHIAL 

(a)  As  used  in  tbls  section,  the  terms 
"bank",  "bank  holding  company",  "subsid- 
iary", and  "Board"  bave  the  meaning  as- 
cribed to  such  terms  In  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  For  purposes 
of  this  sccdon  only,  the  term  "company",  as 
used  In  section  a  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  means  any  person,  estate, 
trust,  partnership,  corporation,  assoclatloa, 
or  similar  organization,  but  does  not  Include 
any  corporation  the  majority  of  the  &hare8  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State.  TKe  term  "truMt  service"  mearu 
any  service  euftomaril}/  perfcrrmed  by  a  bank 
trust  department. 

(b)  A  bank  shall  not  in  any  manner  ex- 
tend credit,  lease  or  seU  property  of  any 
kind,  or  furnish  any  service,  or  fix  or  vary  the 
consideration  for  any  of  the  foregoing,  on 
the  condition  [ .  agreement,  or  understand- 
tng-I  or  requirement- 

f  ( 1 )  that  the  ounomer  shall  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property,  or  servloe  from  such 
bank,  a  bank  holding  company  of  stieli  bank. 


or  from  any  subsidiary  of  aucb  bank  holding 
oocapany; 

[(3)  that  tbe  cuatomer  provide  aome  other 
credit,  property,  or  servloe  to  such  bank.,  the 
bank  holdmg  oompany  of  such  bank,  or  to 
any  lubeidlary  of  such  bank  holding  com* 
pany;  or 

[(3)  tbat  tbe  customer  atuall  not  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such  bonk,  bank  holding 
company  of  such  l>ank,  or  any  sutiaLdiary  of 
such   bank   holding  company.) 

(1)  that  the  cxutomer  shall  obtain  some 
additional  service  from  such  bank  other  than 
a  loan,  discount,  deposit  or  trust  service;  or 

(2)  that  the  customer  shali  obtain  some 
additional  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  bank  holding  company  of  such  bank,  or 
from  any  other  subsidiary  of  such  bank  hold- 
ing company;  or 

(9)  that  the  customer  provide  »ome  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  service  to  eueh 
bank,  other  than  those  related  to  and  usually 
proirided  in  connection  urith  a  loan,  discount, 
deposit,  or  trust  service;  or 

(4)  that  the  customer  provide  some  ad- 
ditional  credit,  property,  or  service  to  a 
bank  holding  company  of  such  bank,  or  to 
any  other  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com' 
pany;  or 

IS)  that  a  custoTjier  shall  not  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property,  or  service  from  a  com- 
petitor  of  such  bank,  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany of  such  bank,  or  any  subsidiary  of  such 
bank  holding  company,  other  than  a  condi- 
tion or  requirement  that  such  bank  shall 
reasonably  impose  in  a  credit  transaction 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  the  credit.  The 
Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  permit 
such  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  prohibition 
as  it  oonaidera  will  not  be  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Treasury  Department  comment  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  last  paragraph  In 
section  104(b>  which  states  as  follows: 

The  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  per- 
mit such  excepuona  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
hibition as  tt  considers  will  not  be  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  tbls  section. 

The  "purposes"  section,  as  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report,  provides  that: 

Section  104  Is  designed  to  prohibit  anti- 
competitive practices  whicb  require  bank 
customers  to  accept  or  provide  some  other 
service  or  product  or  refrain  from  dealmg 
with  other  parties  tn  order  to  obtain  the 
bank  product  or   service  they  desire. 

Thus,  sufficient  discretion  is  vested  In 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  exempt  banking  prac- 
tices which  are  not  anticompetitive. 
Similarly,  it  is  clear  that  the  provision 
is  restricted  to  ties  Involving  banks  and 
their  customers  and  does  not  relate  to 
relationships  between  Government 
agencies  and  individual  banks.  Even  If 
such  an  implication  were  not  clear,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  vested  with 
ample  authority  to  obviate  any  uncer- 
tainty. The  Treasury  Department  posi- 
tion Is  therefore  untenable. 

The  Justice  Department  has  strangely 
altered  its  previous  unconditional  sup- 
port of  this  provision.  In  a  letter  dated 
September  11.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McLaren  stated  that: 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
tbe  language  contained  In  lectlon  104  (b) 
may  cover  a  variety  of  traditional  bsnkmg 
arrangements  on  which  the  Committee  bas 
received  no  testimony  or  other  evidence  .  .  - 
Since  theae  pracUces  are  almost  universal 
and  may  serve  necessary  hanking  fiinotloni. 
we  believe  tiiat  tbe;  should  zuit  be  outlavsd. 


September  16,  1970 

or  placed   to   doubt  without  careful   prior 
study. 

With  deference  to  Mr.  McLaren's  ac- 
knowledged expertise  In  this  area,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  provision  as 
presently  drafted  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  promulgate 
Initial  exemptions  where  necessary  and 
supersede  these  exemptions  when  a 
thorough  study  had  been  completed. 

Mr.  McLaren's  most  recent  letter  went 
on  to  state: 

The  proposed  new  Section  104  <b)  would 
extend  coverage  of  I  the  absolute  prohibition 
against  tying]  ...  to  banks,  whether  or  not 
they  were  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies. This  general  extension  of  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  against  tie-ins  raises  .  . 
dlfflcuiuea  ...  To  resolve  tills  problem,  we 
suggest  that  the  language  be  revised  to  avoid 
any  toference  that  Congreas  intended  in  this 
statute  to  prohibit  the  use  of  compensating 
balances,  correspondent  balances  and  legiti- 
mate lendmg  methods. 

I  am  forced  to  remind  Mr.  McLaren 
that  he  has  stated  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion that  he  sees  "no  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  tie-ins  Involving  banks 
which  are,  and  those  which  are  not, 
offlUates  of  bank  holdliig  companies." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren's September  11  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RiCORO. 
as  follows: 

Dkpabticxkt  or  Jcrsncx. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Be  tle-ln  provision  in  bank  holding  com- 
pany bUI. 
Hon.  John  J.  Bpaskman. 
Chairman.  Senate  Banking  ond  Currency 
committee,  V.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
D.C. 
DcAX  Ma.  OBAiaMAH:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  response  to  your  request  for  our  views  on 
Section  104  of  HJl.  6778  as  reported  by  tte 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Oommlttee  on 
August  10,  1970.  This  provision  would  pro- 
hibit de-tns  of  products  and  services  offered 
by  banlcs  and  bonk  holding  companlee.  Spe- 
clftcally,  this  section  would  prevent  a  bank 
from  extending  credit,  leasing  or  selling 
property,  fumlshlng  any  servloe,  or  fixing  or 
varying  the  oonalderallon  for  any  of  the 
foregoing,  upon  any  condition,  agreement  or 
understanding,  either  overt  or  tacit,  tbat  the 
customer  shall  obtain  some  other  credit, 
property  or  servloe  from  the  bank  or  from 
any  afflUate  of  the  bank,  or  sliaU  iwovlde 
some  other  credit,  property  or  service  to  the 
bank  or  to  some  afflUate  of  tbe  bank,  or  shall 
not  obtain  some  other  credit,  property  or 
service  from  a  competitor  of  the  bank  or  of 
some  aSlllate  of  the  bank. 

This  pjovlalon  is  m  general  terms  analo- 
gous to  existing  ancatriist  law,  Impoalng  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  tle-lns,  without 
proof  of  actual  oompetlllve  Injury.  Ite  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  bcmk  customers  from  being 
required  to  accept  unwanted  products  or 
services  as  a  condlUon  of  obtaining  bank 
•enrloes  tbat  they  desire. 

In  general,  we  beUeve  that  tbe  Inclusion 
of  an  antl-tylng  provision  In  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  would  be  desirable  and  the 
Administration  suggested  inclusion  of  such 
a  provision  In  Its  original  proposal  (8.  1664). 
ICoreover.  we  have  also  supported  such  a  pro- 
vision to  letters  to  Senator  Brooke  dated 
June  8  and  36, 1970. 

However,  stoce  then.  It  baa  been  brought  to 
our  attention  that  the  language  contatoed  to 
Section  104(b)  may  cover  a  variety  of  tra- 
ditional banking  arrangements  on  which  the 
Oommlttee  has  recti  ved  no  testimony  or  other 
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evidence.  Theae  toclude  the  traditional  prac- 
tices of  a  bank'B  asktog  its  loan  customers 
to  matotato  oompenaating  balances  as  partial 
compensation  for  a  loan,  and  calling  upon 
correspondent  l>anks  to  maintain  oorrespond- 
Ing  bajauces  as  compensation  for  aervlcse. 
Section  104 (b I  may  also  reach  various  tra- 
ditional loan  agreement  restrictions  which 
are  based  on  credit  considerations  (e.g..  pro- 
hl  bl  tions  on  ad  dl  tlonaJ  borrowing ) .  Binoe 
these  practices  are  almost  universal  and  may 
serve  necessary  bsnktog  functions,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  should  not  be  outlawed,  or 
placed  to  doubt,  without  careful  prior  study. 
In  general,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
applytog  absolute  legal  prohibitions  against 
tytog  agreements,  for  as  ths  Supreme  Court 
has  stated,  "tytog  agreemenu  serve  hardly 
any  purpoee  beyond  the  suppression  of  oom- 
peUtlon."  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  State*. 
837  U3,  293.  30&-06  (1949).  The  situation  is 
different,  however,  where  we  are  dealing  with 
traditional  banking  arrangements  of  the  type 
described  above,  which  may  reflect  dlflertog 
toterest  rates  or  terms,  or  other  legitimate 
bustoess  ends. 

The  Administration's  principal  concern  baa 
been  that  to  permit  banks  to  enter  into  other 
financial  areas  via  the  holding  company  route 
would  increase  the  opportxinJty  to  tytog  other 
holding  company  products  and  services  to 
the  offering  of  credit.  Thus,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, for  Instance,  for  holdtog  company  banks 
to  tie  Insurance,  data  proceaetog,  factoring 
or  other  non-bank  services  of  affiliated  firm* 
to  the  offering  of  commercial  credit  by  the 
bank.  S.  1664  was  designed  to  deal  with  the 
expanding  risks  to  this  area  by  prohiblttog 
tle-lns  tovolvtog  subsidiaries  of  bank  hold- 
tog  companlea. 

The  proposed  new  Section  104(b)  would 
extend  coverage  of  this  absolute  prohll)ltlon 
to  banks,  whether  or  not  they  were  subsid- 
iaries of  bank  holding  companlea.  This  gen- 
eral extension  of  ttie  absolute  prohibition 
against  tle-lns  raises  the  difScultles  men- 
tioned above.  To  resolve  tlUs  problem,  we 
suggest  that  the  language  be  revised  to  avoid 
any  Inference  that  Congreaa  intended  to  thla 
statute  to  prohibit  the  use  of  compensating 
balances,  correspondent  balances,  and  legit- 
imate lending  methods. 

We  recommend  tbat  ttils  be  accomplished 
by  revistog  Section  104(b).  on  page  3fl  of  the 
Augtist  10.  1070  Committee  Print,  as  ahown 
to  the  attached  drafU.  These  reccanmenda- 
tlons  are  Identical  to  those  being  proposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  In  a  separata 
letter  today.  Basically,  these  recommenda- 
tions exempt  from  the  abeclute  tie-in  pro- 
hibition of  Section  104  situations  where  the 
tied  product  Is  a  "loan,  discount,  deposit,  or 
trust  service."  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would,  in  clause  (S) .  speclflcaUy  exempt  neg- 
ative covenants  that  tbe  "bank  sliall  rea- 
sonably impose  in  a  credit  transaction  to 
assure  the  soundness  of  the  credit."  We 
t>eiieve  tliet  these  exemptions  will  cover  all 
the  tmdltlonai  banktog  arrangements  which 
might  otherwise  l>e  cast  In  doubt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  absolute  prohibition  against 
tie-ins  would  be  applied  fully  to  non-tradi- 
tional senlces  (such  as  data  prooeailng) 
when  these  axe  offered  by  the  bank  dlreotly 
as  well  as  by  a  bank  affiliate-  Finally,  we 
would  stress  that  any  tle-lns  to  tbe  area  of 
tradltiocial  bank  Ber\Ice8  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  normal  antitrust  prohibitions.  See 
Fortner  SnterpHses  v.  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  394 
U.S.  495  {I960).  We  beUeve  that  together 
these  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  the 
public. 

The  Department  has  t>een  advised  by  the 
OfDce  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpotot  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  tbls  report  to  your  Committee. 
Stocerely  yours, 

RzcHASD  W.  MrT.agxw. 
Assistant  Attomep  General, 

Antitrust  Divieiem. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  In  summation,  the  very 
agencies  which  supported  a  similar  pro- 
vision In  the  original  administration  bill 
and  which  endorsed  secton  104  have  now 
decided — under  heavy  bank  lobbying — 
that  the  provision  should  be  narrowed  In 
scope.  They  propose.  In  essence,  that  tie- 
ins  involving  'a  loan,  discount,  deposit, 
or  trust  service"  be  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  this  act- 
Thus,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  bank 
to  tie  trust  services  such  as  pension 
trusts  or  escrow  services  to  commercial 
loans  or  mortgage  loans.  In  addition, 
banks  could  engage  in  the  tying  of  high- 
grade,  high  Interest  retail  paper  to  mort- 
gage or  commercial  loans. 

Furthermore.  It  would  be  possible  to 
grant  a  loan  on  the  condition  that  the 
bank  customer  terminate  other  loan  ar- 
rangements and  consolidate  his  loan 
position  with  the  bank  in  question. 

•niese  are  merely  examples  of  the  moct 
flagrant  abuses  which  could  be  sanc- 
tioned under  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury  and  Justice  De- 
partments. I  am  certain  tliat  these  re- 
sults were  not  intended  by  either  De- 
partment. The  agencies  did  Intend,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  traditional  banking 
practices  which  do  not  Involve  anti- 
compeUtive  practices.  I  concur  with  this 
laudable  end  and  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  in  consultation  with 
banking  agencies  and  other  Interested 
parties,  ^ill  produce  reasonable  regula- 
tions in  this  area. 

I  certainly  understand  tbe  Board's 
position — 

It  Is  better  to  toclude  exemptions  to  the 
statute  I  regarding  traditional  banldng  ar- 
rangements] than  to  leave  them  to  admto- 
Istratlve  discretion. 

The  Board  will  be  required  to  exercise 
considerable  discretion  In  an  exacting 
and  responsible  manner;  however,  its 
recorxl  with  resjiect  to  the  Implemaita- 
tion  of  other  pieces  of  legislation  war- 
rants the  trust  and  confidence  which 
your  committee  has  placed  in  this  body. 

I  believe,  however,  Uaat  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  may  enhance  the 
Implementation  of  this  provision  and, 
therefore,  contemplate  offering  these 
amendments  at  an  appropriate  time. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  an 
argument  which  some  have  advanced  to 
the  effect  that  section  104  somehow  un- 
dermines the  dual  banking  system.  This 
argument  is  presumably  based  upon  the 
fact  that  section  104  subjects  all  banks 
to  Federal  regulatory  control. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  dual  banking 
system.  I  have  supported  the  concept 
that  State  banks  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  Federal  regulation  except  in 
limited  circumstances.  Such  a  situation 
arises  where  the  concentration  of  busi- 
ness power  Is  Involved  and  therefore 
previous  bank  holding  regulations  em- 
brace banks  which  were  neither  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  or  holdera 
of  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

Accordingly,  section  104  does  not  In 
any  way  derogate  from  the  general  prop- 
osition that  traditional  banking  respon- 
sibilities for  State  banks  rest  primarily 
with  State  rather  than  Federal  agencies. 
Thus,  section  104  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  the  d\ial  banking  system.  I  am  happy 
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to  see  that  the  National  Association  at 
Supenrlson  o(  State  Banlu  has  recog- 
nited  this  fact  and  has  no  objections  to 
the  enactment  of  this  provision. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  your  com- 
mittee has  dealt  In  a  responsible  fashion 
with  the  very  difficult  and  politically 
sensitive  issue  of  bank  holding  company 
regulation.  We  must,  however,  insure 
ihat  potential  abuses  of  banking  powers 
are  adequately  checked  by  the  lying  pro- 
vision contained  In  this  legislation.  In 
that  respect,  the  committee  acted  re- 
sponsibly by  enacting  this  provision  and 
1  hope  the  Senate  will  respond  similarly 
by  retaining  this  provision  virtually  in- 
tact. To  remove  or  suljstantively  alter 
tills  provision,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  would  confirm  the  bcUef 
of  many  that  this  legislation  in  no  way 
checks  abusive  practices  in  the  banking 
community  and  merely  constitutes  spe- 
cial interest  legislation. 

I  tliink  tills  Is  a  position  we  wish  to 
avoid.  I  think  this  is  a  position  which  the 
Senate  Baniting  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee did  avoid  in  its  conunittee  print;  and 
1  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
I  have  been  quoting,  and  I  think  we  both 
may  have  introduced  into  the  Record. 
the  same  thi-ee  letters  from  Treasury. 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Perhaps  he  Interprets  them  differently 
than  I  do.  but  I  Interpret  them  to  mean 
that  the  Treasury  has  never  ctianged  its 
position,  nor  has  Justice,  nor  has  the 
Fed  But.  as  the  committee  has  worked 
over  the  language  of  the  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  language  in  section 
104  appeared  therein,  they  have  applied 
that  position  more  specifically,  and 
clarified  that  position  with  respect  to 
that  particular  language. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  requiring  custom- 
ers of  any  business  to  accept  services  not 
desired  or  products  which  one  might  de- 
sire to  obtain  elsewhere  in  order  to  ob- 
tain goods  or  services  from  that  busi- 
ness. This  Is  not  a  practice  which  is  more 
of  a  problem  in  banking  than  It  is  in  other 
businesses  and.  In  fact,  since  the  tianklng 
industry  is  so  fully  regulated.  1  am  sure 
that  the  practice  Is  far  less  common 
among  banks  and  their  affiliates  than  it 
is  In  other  segments  of  our  economy.  Let 
me  add.  however,  that,  even  though  this 
is  true,  we  cannot  accept  improper  tie-in 
practices  in  banking. 

I  am  the  one  who  Introduced  S.  1664, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  referred.  It  was  never  intended 
to  affect  internal  bank  operations.  It 
contained  a  provision  intended  to  pre- 
vent improper  tie-in  practices  which 
could  occur  between  banks  and  their  af- 
filiates, and  at  no  time  has  there  been 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  have  some  type  of  a  tie-in 
provision  in  the  bill  which  is  now  lie- 
fore  us. 

When  we  held  our  comprehensive 
hearings  on  bank  holding  company  leg- 
islation and  heard  from  all  segments  of 
the  economy  which  bad  an  interest  in 


the  legislation,  there  were  complaint* 
that  banks  were  unfairly  competing  with 
other  industries  such  as  data  processing, 
InstOTuace,  travel  agencies,  and  others. 
The  only  complaint  that  had  any  merit, 
in  my  view,  was  that  banks  were  in  a  po- 
sition to  use  their  power  to  grant  credit 
as  a  tool  to  induce  customers  to  patronize 
other  services  that  might  be  offered  by 
the  bank  or  the  bank  holding  company 
through  Its  other  subsidiaries. 

There  were  two  ways  available  through 
which  to  solve  the  proWem  which  was 
alleged  and  it  admittedly  could  occur 
through  the  tying  of  bank  serWces  to 
bank  related  services.  One  alternative 
was  to  prohibit  banks  from  engaging  in 
any  activity  which  was  capable  of  being 
tied  to  a  normal  bank  service.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  that  approach  and  prohibited  banks 
and  t>ank  holding  companies  from  en- 
gaging in  certam  activities  by  redefining 
the  business  of  baniting  and  listing  ac- 
tivities which  were  not  to  be  meluded  in 
that  definition.  Some  of  the  activlUea 
which  were  prohibited  are  ones  that  in 
the  past  had  been  considered  to  be  close- 
ly related  to  banking.  This  approach  was 
embraced  by  those  Industries  with  whom 
banks  have  competed  because  it  would 
remove  some  of  the  competition.  It  seems 
a  truism  that  while  we  all  laud  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  for  others,  we  do  all 
within  our  power  to  minimize  competi- 
tion in  areas  where  we  must  lie  a 
competitor. 

It  was.  therefore,  natural  that  such 
groups  as  independent  insurance  agents, 
data  processors,  travel  agents,  leasing 
compinles.  armored  car  services,  tax  ac- 
countants, courier  services,  and  freight 
forwarders  and  custom  brokers  were 
anxious  to  have  banks  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  business  and  foreign  to  banking. 
The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  banks  were 
engaged  in  many  of  these  businesses  long 
before  the  distinct  Industries  wlilch  now 
consider  the  banks  to  be  encroacliing  on 
their  domain  were  established  as  spe- 
cialized lines  of  business. 

In.'itcad  of  prohibiting  banks  from  en- 
gagmg  in  certain  bank  related  activities, 
a  simple  but  unrealistic  approach,  our 
committee  decided  to  approve  an  alter- 
native which  would  preserve  the  benefits 
to  the  public  of  banks  being  able  to  com- 
pete in  appropriate  related  services,  but 
would  not  allow  the  Improper  activities 
alleged  by  nonbank  competitors. 

It  must  be  recogniicd  by  aD  who  seri- 
ously study  our  economy  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  establish  one-stop  shopping, 
whetlier  it  be  for  groceries  or  financial 
services.  The  supermarket  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  one-stop  shopping  in  ttie  one 
area.  In  the  financial  services  area,  non- 
banking  Anns  have  broadened  their  ac- 
tivities to  cover  every  banking  practice 
except  the  acceptance  of  demand  de- 
posits upon  which  checks  can  be  written. 
Even  this  area  seems  sure  to  be  eroded 
if  tlic  present  trend  continues.  While  this 
expansion  of  financial  activities  has  been 
taking  place  in  nonbanltlng  firms,  the 
activities  in  which  tianlcs  may  engage 
have  been  strictly  regulated  by  Federal 
and  State  laws.  Each  time  the  banking 
community  has  attempted  to  broaden  its 


scope  and  thus  provide  greater  service  to 
Its  customers  and,  incidentally,  a  more 
stable  banking  industry,  lawsuits  from 
those  with  whom  banks  compete  have 
resulted. 

Our  committee  considered  carefully 
the  future  of  banking  and  the  matter  of 
competition  by  banks  in  bank  related 
areas  before  making  the  decision  to  allow 
banks  wiilch  are  affiliated  with  holding 
companies  to  compete  In  areas  which 
are  determined  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  be  functionally  related  to 
baniting.  Our  purpose  In  such  a  decision 
was  not  to  provide  any  special  benefits 
to  banking,  but  to  provide  public  l)ene- 
nts  by  assuring  that  the  business  of 
banking  would  not  be  so  restricted  as  to 
make  It  impossible  for  the  industry  to 
adjust  to  changes  In  the  economy  and 
offer  new  services  which  are  demanded 
by  their  customers.  In  order  to  assure 
that  this  flexible  authority,  was  not  mis- 
used, the  committee  decided  that  It 
would  be  proper  to  specifically  restrict 
bank  holdlnR  companies  and  their  affili- 
ate lianks  from  practices  which  would 
tie  the  granting  of  a  loan  to  some  other 
service  offered  by  another  affiliate  of  the 
holding  company. 

In  addition,  the  committee  approved 
language  which  would  restrict  tie-in 
practices  of  banks  which  are  not  affili- 
ated with  bank  holding  companies.  On- 
fortimately.  in  so  doing,  the  conmlttee 
bill  language  would  not  allow  banks  to 
continue  their  present  normal  banking 
practices  through  which  they  compete 
with  each  ether  for  oistomers  without 
a  special  exemption  from  the  restric- 
tions. It  would  make  certain  bank  prac- 
tices which  exist  for  completely  legiti- 
mate reasons  and  which  Increase  com- 
petition among  banks,  per  se  violations 
of  anUtrust  law  whether  there  is  any 
anticompetitive  effect  or  not.  Such  legiti- 
mate practices  include  services  provided 
for  correspondent  banks,  compensating 
balances,  and  clauses  limiting  borrowing 
that  would  threaten  repayment  of  the 
loan.  The  languiwe  of  the  bUl.  therefore. 
Is  punitive,  since  it  would  not  allow  nor- 
mal banking  practices  unless  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  a  specific  exemption 
for  such  practices. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  improper  tie-ins 
should  be  prohibited.  There  la  no  Justi- 
fication for  allowing  a  banking  institu- 
tion or  any  other  Institution  to  establish 
tying  practices  which  are  detrimental 
to  the  economy,  reduce  competition,  or 
tend  to  produce  «  monopoly.  Dnfortn- 
nately.  the  bill  as  written  U  not  limited 
to  such  improper  practices. 

I  ttiink  in  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing, we  have  the  appropriate  kind  bal- 
anced anti-tie-in  provision.  Actually,  the 
language  in  my  amendment  is  stronger 
than  the  language  In  S.  16«4  in  protect- 
ing other  companies  which  deal  with 
banks,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  traditional  pattern  of  Lntemal  bank 
operations. 

In  addition,  tlie  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  apply  to  all  banks, 
whether  or  not  they  are  federally  char- 
tered, federally  insured,  or  federally  su- 
pervised. To  provide  Federal  bank  regula- 
tory restrictions  on  SUte  banking  prac- 
tices without  reference  to  antitrust  con- 
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sideratlons  would  be  a  reversal  of  a  long 
standing  policy  under  which  State  law 
regulates  State  banking  practices  except 
in  Instances  where  State  bankings  vol- 
untarily subject  themselves  completely 
to  Federal  banking  law  or  regulation. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  Joined  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  views  which 
suggested  that  an  amendment  was  in 
order  to  perfect  section  104  as  reported. 
In  those  views,  we  suggested  that  it  was 
important  to  assure  that  State  bankmg 
practices  were  not  brought  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  a  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agency  and  also  that  certain  normal 
banking  practices  should  be  excluded 
from  the  effects  of  the  section. 

During  the  past  6  weeks,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  have  been  working  along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  committee  staff,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  de- 
velop appropriate  language  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  involved  In  section  104, 
while  retaining  the  meritorious  protec- 
tion afforded  under  section  104.  Lan- 
guage was  finally  worked  out.  It  was  not 
exactly  what  I  thought  it  would  be.  but 
I  accepted  it  because  I  believe  that  these 
people  who  worked  on  it  have  the  best 
background  that  Is  available  In  the  coun- 
try to  accomplish  the  purpose  that  I 
tliink  we  all  wish  to  accomplish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's jt  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  have  been  happy,  therefore,  to  Join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
supporting  this  amendment,  as  well  as 
enough  other  members  of  the  committee 
to  maki  up  a  majority  of  the  group,  and 
believe  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  The  Kmendraent  which  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Justice 
Department  would  exempt  from  the  ab- 
solute tie-in  prohibition  of  section  104 
situations  where  the  tied  product  is  a 
loan,  discount,  deposit,  or  trust  service. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  would  exempt 
negative  covenants  which  a  "bank  shall 
reasonably  impose  in  Its  credit  transac- 
tion to  assure  the  soundness  of  the 
credit."  It  is  my  belief  that  these  exemp- 
tions wUI  cover  traditional  banking  ar- 
rangements wliich  otherwise  would  be 
prohibited  but  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  prohibition  against  Ue-ins  of  nontra- 
dltlonal  services  whether  these  are  of- 
fered by  a  bank  or  an  affiliate  of  a  bank 
holding  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  1  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OOTTCER.  Who 
yields    time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  wish  further  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject? if  not.  I  will  be  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  m;  time.  I  think  we 

have  covered  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  take   1   more 
minute. 


It  is  my  Impression  that  every  pro- 
posal suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  every  proposal  that  I 
understand  be  Is  going  to  offer  if  he  falls 
to  defeat  this  amendment  was  consid- 
ered by  the  stair,  by  the  repretentaUvea 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  So  this  grotmd  has  been  plowed 
many,  many  times  and  rejected, 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  the 
committee  and  these  regulatory  and  Cab- 
inet agencies  m  approving  tills  very  nec- 
essary though  highly  technical  language. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President  I  am  pleased  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

I  do  not  support  section  104  of  the 
bill  as  it  Ls  presently  written.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  belongs  In  a  bUl  which  regulates 
one-bank  holding  companies. 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  6778.  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  is  to  regulate  the 
affiliations  between  a  bank  and  other 
corporations  within  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies.  The  bm  Is  designed  to 
prevent  giant  combines  of  commercial 
and  financial  leadership  which,  because 
of  their  economic  resources  and  power, 
would  have  the  capability  to  control  our 
economy.  I  believe  this  biU  will  prevent 
such  cartelizatlon. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  never,  as 
I  understood,  to  regulate  the  Internal 
practices  of  a  tiank — that  is.  the  relation- 
ship between  the  bank  and  its  own  cus- 
tomers. 

This  is  a  separate  Issue  which  should 
be  considered  as  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  and  not  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

If  such  regulation  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, we  should  have  hearings  on  the 
subject.  We  should  invite  bankers,  con- 
sumers, businessmen  to  testify  on  the 
need  or  lack  of  need  for  tliis  intra-bank 
restriction. 

As  written,  section  104  would  prohibit 
coercive  tie-ins  involving  banjts.  bank 
holding  companies,  and  their  subsidi- 
aries. This  language  would,  in  effect, 
prevent  a  bank  from  extending  credit, 
leasing  or  selling  property,  furnishing 
any  service,  upon  any  condition,  agree- 
ment or  understanding,  either  overt  or 
tacit,  that  the  customer  siiall  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property  or  service 
from  the  bank  or  from  any  affiliate  of 
the  bank. 

In  addition  there  should  be  no  agree- 
ment that  the  customer  shall  perform 
a  reciprocal  service,  to  the  bank  or  to 
some  affiliate  of  the  bank,  or  that  the 
customer  refrain  from  obtaining  some 
other  credit,  property  or  service  from  a 
competitor  of  the  bank  or  of  some  affili- 
ate of  the  bank. 

It  would  also  include  the  customary 
and  traditional  practice  of  a  bank's  ask- 
ing Its  loan  customers  to  maintain  com- 
pensating balances  as  partial  compensa- 
tion for  a  loan,  and  calling  upon  corre- 
spondent banks  to  maintain  correspond- 
ent balances  as  compensation. 
Violations   would   amoimt  to   per  se 


violations  of  law,  for  the  section  does  not 
permit  a  defendent  to  raise  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  transactions  In  his  de- 
fense. All  that  the  Government  or  a  civil 
plaintiff  would  have  to  prove  Is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  transaction  in  order  to  prove 
the  violation  of  law. 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  practices 
should  be  endangered.  Proponents  of 
the  amendment  will  say  that  they  have 
Included  a  provision  which  allows  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  exemptions  on  the 
tle-ln  prohibitions  for  these  traditional 
banking  services. 

Rather  than  leave  this  matter  to  ad- 
ministrative decision.  I  believe  Congress 
should  exempt  traditional  baniting  prac- 
tices from  the  Ue-ln  provision. 

They  can  do  so  by  adopting  this 
amendment,  which  I  favor. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  will  have  passed  a  good 
bill  to  regulate  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

The  bill  regulates  nonbanking  acquisi- 
tions of  one-bank  holding  companies  and 
requires  that  they  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  functionally 
related  to  banking.  The  language  in 
HR.  6778  gives  a  flexibility  to  the  bank- 
ing industry  to  grow  as  the  public  need 
for  banking — bank-related  services 
grows. 

The  bill  also  protects  the  consumer  by 
requiring  that  the  nonbanking  acquisi- 
tion lie  in  the  public  interest.  This  means 
that  any  such  acquisition  will  t>e  au- 
thorized only  where  positive  advan- 
tages to  the  public  can  reasonably  be 
established.  Any  acquisition  wtiich  lim- 
its competition  and  therefore  harxns  the 
consumer  will  not  be  approved. 

Potential  competitors  of  banks  will 
also  be  permitted  to  participate  in  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  determine  if  an  acquisition  should  be 
approved.  In  addition,  these  aggrieved 
parties  will  also  be  entitled,  where  neces- 
sary, to  take  the  Fed's  sutisequent  deci- 
sion to  the  court  of  appeals, 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill:  U,  Is  not 
punitive.  If  the  Bennett  amendment  Is 
approved,  it  win  be  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  committee  bill.  I  feel  certain 
the  legislation  vnll  be  administered  fairly 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Undoubtedly,  compromises  will  have  to 
be  made  with  the  House  in  conference. 
I  urge  our  Senate  conferees,  however,  to 
fight  for  the  approach  in  our  bill  and  not 
take  the  more  harsh  and  punitive  direc- 
tion of  the  bin  as  passed  by  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  once  again  express  my 
support  for  this  amendment  and  urge 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  committee  print  has  been 
in  the  bill  for  some  time.  Hearings  were 
held.  Witnesses  appeared.  This  matter 
has  been  gone  through  at  great  length 
and  in  great  depth. 

I  should  like  to  address  some  ques- 
tions, if  I  may.  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Is  it  not  true  that  imder  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  one 
seeking  a  loan  from  a  bank  coiild  be  re- 
quired to  consolidajte  all  his  ottier  loans 
with  other  banks? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  think  the 
bonk  could  legally  make  that  kind  ot 
requirement. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  does  not 
think  it  could? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Or  the  Senator  does 
not  think  It  would  make  It? 

Mr.  BENNinr.  I  do  not  think  my 
amendment  gives  a  bank  manager  any 
power  that  he  does  not  have  now  with 
respect  to  tntcmal  requirements  in  deal- 
ing with  a  customer  for  a  loan,  a  deposit 
or  a  trust  Instrument. 

One  other  comment:  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is  an  eminent  law- 
yer. The  Senator  from  Utah  used  to 
make  paint.  But  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  present  antitrust  law  would  for- 
bid that  kind  of  requirement,  and  tliis 
does  not  change  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  have  had  clear  evi- 
dence before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  the  antitrust  laws  would 
not  cover  this  situation,  that  the  case  in 
point  would  not  be  relevant  to  this  spe- 
cific Issue.  I  think  that  matter  was  very 
dearly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  a  lelMr  from  the  Justice 
Department,  as  I  recall. 

Mr  BENNETT  The  Senator  and  I  are 
reading  from  the  same  letter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Could  not  the  bank  re- 
quire someone,  if  someone  asked  for  a 
loan,  to  transfer  all  his  trust  services  to 
the  bank  as  a  condition  of  getting  the 

loan?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Bennett  amend- 
ment preserves  to  the  manager  of  a  bank 
the  same  rights  he  has  now  in  dealing 
with  their  customers  on  strictly  banking 
procedures.  If  he  can  legally  require  It 
now,  he  could  require  it  after  my  amend- 
ment. But  I  do  not  think  that  my  amend- 
ment would  give  him  permission  to  re- 
quire anj'thlng  that  he  cannot  require 
now — subject  to  the  antltru.'it  provisions. 
Mr  BROOtCE  The  purpcee  of  the  tie- 
in  provision  was  to  eliminate  opportuni- 
ties for  abuses.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  purpose  of  the  Ue- 
in  provision  was  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
the  bank's  power  to  impose  its  will  on 
transactions  which  were  outside  the  nor- 
mal borrovrer.  depositor,  trustor  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  one  Interpreta- 
tion.   

Mr.  BENNBIT.  That  la  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  the  Senator's 
interpretation^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  also  the  com- 
mittee's interpretation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  obviously  is  not 
the  committee's  Interpretation  because 
section  104  is  the  committee  print.  That 
is  the  committee  action. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  had  an  Inter- 
esting experience  with  this  bill.  We  have 
a  situation  where  the  committee  report 
states  a  point  of  view  which  is  different 
from  what  a  tectmical  study  of  the  lan- 
guage would  show.  That  is  why  we  have 
to  have  my  amendment,  to  bring  the 
language  of  the  bill  in  line  with  the  in- 
tuit of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Was  it  the  Intent  ct  the 
committee,  or  was  it  the  Intent  of  this 


amendment  that  11  one  seeks  a  loan  at 
a  bank  the  borrower  would  have  to  trans- 
fer his  deposits  from  other  banks  to  the 
bank  from  which  he  hoped  to  acquire 
the  loan? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  read. 
in  response,  a  quotation  from  the  com- 
mittee report: 

This  will  enable  ttie  customer  to  continue 
to  negotlAte  wltii  the  bank  on  tbe  bula  of 
hlB  entire  relationahlp  wltb  liie  bank.  For 
example,  wbere  tbe  customer  usee  multiple 
banking'  servlcea  auoli  aa  deposit,  loan, 
flductary,  and  conunerclal  accounu  or  ta- 
clllUes,  the  parties  may  be  tree  to  Ox  or  vary 
the  conalderatlon  for  any  servlcea  upon  the 
existence  or  extent  ot  utilization  of  such 
banking  services.  Similarly,  the  language  la 
not  Intended  to  affect  bank  correspoodent 
relatlonahlpe,  but  Insures  that  traditional 
correspondent  relationships  cannot  t>e  per- 
verted by  Iwlng  tied  to  or  conditioned  upon 
maintenance  or  establishment  ol  relation- 
ships with  nonbank  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies. 

They  believe  it  Is  better  to  Include 
the  exemptions  in  the  statute,  rather 
than  to  leave  them  to  administration 
discretion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  may  be.  That  Is 
what  the  Federal  regulations  would  do. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Fed  does  not  want  to 
start  with  a  blank  page,  to  be  told  they 
have  got  to  consider  the  practice  of 
every  bank  and  decide  whether  they  will 
accept  it.  Fed  would  rather  have  exemp- 
Uons  in  the  bUi  and  then  have  the  right 
to  make  additional  exceptions  if  it 
wished. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Fed  has  discretion 
to  make  those  exemptions,  does  It  not? 
Mr    BENNETT.  So  far  as  I  know  as 
the  bill  Is  presently  drafted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Well,  the  committee 
never  intended,  nor  did  I  ever  intend. 
Dor  do  I  now  Intend  to  disrupt  normal 
banking  practices.  I  think  tliat  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Tliat  is  not  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.    

Mr.  BENNETT.  Right. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate the  posslbihty  of  abuses,  either  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  II  someone  goes  to  a 
bank  and  wants  to  make  a  loan,  if  that 
person  is  subject  to  having  a  bank  say  to 
him,  "All  right,  I  will  make  that  loan.  I 
will  make  it  only  if  you  draw  money  from 
your  existing  banks  and  bring  it  into 
this  bank  prior  to  making  the  loan."  Or 
if  he  tias  a  trust,  he  might  be  coerced 
into  bringing  the  trust  to  the  new  bank 
before  he  gets  that  loan.  Either  he  does 
that  expressly  or  Impliedly.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  It,  by  saying. "Well, 
we  look  upon  this  favorably  but  we  are 
short  of  money.  Do  you  have  any  money 
In  X,Y,Z  banks?"  They  might  say.  "Why. 
yes.  I  have  some  money  in  X,T,Z  banks." 
They  would  say,  "It  would  be  easier  to 
make  this  loan  if  you  would  take  money 
out  of  X.V.Z  banks  and  put  It  in  A  bank." 
That  could  be  done.  These  abuses  could 
take  place.  We  know  they  do  take  place 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country.  This 
provision  Is  designed  to  prevent  those 
abuses  from  taking  place. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  law  already  for- 
bids these  practices.  They  are  illegal 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  I  see  no  reason 
to  Interfere  with  the  accepted  and  tested 
procrams   which   have   been    approved 


after  years  and  years  of  regulatory  su- 
pervision, by  writing  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  the  Fed  does  not  want. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  I  have  high  respect 
for  the  painter,  but  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  more  than  a  painter.  Even  though 
he  may  not  have  gotten  Into  a  law  firm, 
he  Is  an  able  and  skillful  lawyer.  The 
Senator  has  referred  to  antitrust  legisla- 
tion. I  think  he  has  referred  without  any 
question  to  the  Fortner  decision  and  I 
want  to  read  briefly  one  paragraph  from 
the  McLaren  letter  and  what  he  said 
about  that.  He  brought  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency : 

The  proposed  new  section — 

The  section  we  are  now  discussing — 
would  go  beyond  the  Fortner  decision,  which 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  hold  Ue-lns  Involving 
credit  lUegal  petr  se.  Thus,  the  proposed  sec- 
tion would  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
seriously  anticompetitive  practices  which 
have  developed  in  the  banking  and  finan- 
cial areas. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  has  been 
developing.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  it. 
We  have  had  evidence  of  that.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  If  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  we  are  opening  up  the  lending 
institutions  to  implied  or  express  re- 
quirements along  the  lines  I  have  set 
forth.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  read  from  the  Mc- 
Laren letter  which  refers  to  the  same 
decision  and  states: 

Finally,  we  would  stress  that  any  tie-ins  In 
the  area  of  traditional  bank  services  would 
still  be  subject  to  normal  antitrust  prohibl- 
Uons.  See  Fortner  EnterpHae*  v.  VS.  5(eel 
Corp.,  394  VS.  4S6  <i969).  We  beUeve  that 
together  these  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  the  pubUc. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  burden  of  proof 
under  existing  antitrust  law  is  much 
greater.  If  the  Senator  would  refer  to  the 
date  of  that  letter,  I  think  we  have  a 
grave  and  rather  strange  discrepancy 
concerning  what  Mr.  McLaren  said 
initially,  what  he  said  after  the  com- 
mittee print  was  reported — and  after 
consultation  with  the  banking  com- 
munity. But,  at  any  rate.  I  think  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  would 
agree  that  if  his  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 
and  his  language  is  used  In  lieu  of  the 
committee  language  as  adopted  by  the 
committee  after  full  hearings,  the  effect 
would  be  to  open  up  possibilities  of 
abuses.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Section  104  was  never 
studied  specifically  by  the  committee. 
It  was  written  in  at  the  last  minute  In 
the  executive  session,  on  the  last  day. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  administration's 
bill  had  practically  the  same  provision  In 
It.  It  certainly  was  discussed  in  com- 
mittee. My  bill — S.  3823 — contained  a 
similar  provision  in  It  orlgifially.  So  I 
think  that  the  Senator  may  not  have  the 
information  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  My  Information  is 
clear  and  I  have  already  stated  on  the 
floor  that  the  administration  bill  which 
I  Introduced  did  not  refer  to  Internal 
banking  practices, 

Mr.  BROOEIE.  That  was  true,  but  it  did 
have  similar  language  governing  tie-ins. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  The  way  the  language 
was  written  in  on  the  last  day,  we  reached 
up  and  gathered  the  Internal  banking 
practices,  m  addition  to  those  in  relation 
to  its  cusf  ■'mers. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  no  intention 
of  hurting  Iwnks,  but  I  certaiiJy 
have  no  intenUon  of  hurting  those  who 
must  go  to  the  banks  to  borrow  money 
and  who  could  be  exposed  to  these  prac- 
tices. 

I  am  not  talking  only  about  individuals 
but  small  businesses  that  go  to  banking 
institutions.  Insurance  agents,  and  others 
that  have  to  go  to  them  for  tills  puriKise. 
We  should  do  all  we  can  to  protect  them 
against  potential  abuses.  The  Fed  can 
regulate  adequately  in  this  area.  Tliey 
liave  the  sole  authority  to  do  that.  I 
think  that  Is  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee, without  having  a  laundry  list  as  the 
Senator  from  Utah  proposes  in  his 
amendment.  I  urge  Its  rejection. 

Mr.   BENNETT.    Mr.   President,   how 

much  time  do  I  have  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BFonG).  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  we  l)een  using,  or  on 
whose  time  have  we  been  on? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  4  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
split  the  difference  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  We  can  each  have  B  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  felt  that  my  amend- 
ment actually  reduced  the  protection 
that  customers  have.  I  would  be  happy 
to  Join  with  anyone  in  trying  to  improve 
It.  However,  when  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  worked 
for  «  weeks  to  try  to  solve  this  problem, 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  pretty  safe 
solution  to  accept. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, wish  any  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Sefiator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  support  the  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  matter  has  been 
troubling  us  ever  since  the  bill  was  writ- 
ten In  the  committee.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  matter  worked  out.  We 
have  cotisulted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  many  times. 
We  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  get 
together  on  the  exact  language. 

The  language  that  Is  proposed  here, 
as  has  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  was  suggested  to  us 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

They  say  that  it  is  language  that  Is 
consistent  with  existing  anUtnist  laws 
and  that  this  will  do  the  Job  and  that 
the  other  would  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

I  think,  to  put  It  in  a  few  words,  that 
Is  the  whole  story.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  make  the  change  on  the  advice  of  the 
oxvi aoa4— Part  at 


departments  that  have  to  handle  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognised  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  We  have  had  virtual  unanimity 
from  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  who  feel  that  this  will  make  far 
clearer  and  more  effective  the  law  we  are 
trying  to  pass. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  hope  It 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
debated  the  matter  very  fully.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
will  Agree  that  we  have  had  a  complete 
reversal  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
agencies  on  this  matter. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  If  we  do  agree  to  the  Beimett 
amendment,  we  will  be  opening  up  pos- 
sible abuses  in  this  field  which  we  had 
hoped  to  close. 

The  committee  Initially  adopted  the 
language.  I  think  that  the  committee  was 
right.  I  tliink  the  committee  Is  still  right. 
I  tliink  the  proposer  of  the  amendment  Is 
wrong. 

I  think  that  It  would  be  very  damaging 
If  the  amendment  were  agreed  to,  and  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from    Utah    Is   recognized   for    1 

minute.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  diatrman  will  agree 
that  there  has  been  a  complete  reversal. 
Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  elerfc  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  a  Uve  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahkok),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodbi, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Hartkr)  ,  the  Senator  from  Waslilngton 
(Mr.  Jacksoh).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAOirtisoH),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McC.^btht),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGo). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
balx),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Mowtota)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MrsKn) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RtrasiLL),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMS)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 


Z  further  axmounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rdssill),  and  ttie  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksoh)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tbe 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CoRTis),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MimPBT),  and  the  Senators  from 
niinoLs  (Mr.  PmcY  and  Mr.  Smitb)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  is  at>sent  on  otBcial  business. 

Tbe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  tbe  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  are  detained  on  ofBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  the  Senator  tram 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtmsT)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxrct)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  14.  as  follows: 

[No.soai^g.) 
TEAS— «a 


Alkan 

Fannin 

Paatora 

AUen 

Pong 

Pealeon 

AUott 

Pulbrtsht 

Proutj 

AndetBon 

OoodeD 

Fnxinln 

Baker 

Oore 

Ban4^p» 

Barb 
Bemnon 

Ortffln 

Saxbs 

Oumey 

Bdiwelksr 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Boon 

Bible 

Batasld 

Smith,  tun* 

Boggs 

Holland 

Spatkmaa 

Bunllck 

Honincs 

Spang 

Byi«.Va. 

Hiusta 

Slennis 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hushas 

SymlngtoB 

Cook 

Inouye 

Talmadgs 

Cranston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaiw 

Towex 

WUl>ams,IM. 

Eagleton 

ti«n^T**1'1 

Tarborougb 

Eastland 

UcClellan 

Toung,  M.  Oak. 

Ellender 

MUlet 

Toung.  Ohio 

Errtn 

Packvood 
NATS— 14 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pell 

case 

Kennedy 

RlblcoS 

Church 

MoOonm 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Uclntyre 

Tydlngs 

OisTel 

MetcaU 

PEESBNT  AND  GIVDJG  A  LIVE  PAIB,  Afl 
PBEVIOtTSLT  ANNOUN<3KI>— 1 
Kelson,  against. 

NOT  vomra— as 

Javlts  Mundt 


Cotton 

Magnuson 

MuiphT 

OlTtlS 

Uathias 

Muskls 

tJodd 

McCarthy 

Percy 

Qoldwater 

UcOee 

Ruaell 

Hams 

Hondalc 

Smith,  ni. 

Hartke 

Montoya 

WUUams,nj 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bo    Mr. 

BKimrrr's 

amendmoit  w 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tbe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  Bend 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  uslstant  legUlBtlve  olerk  pro- 
ce«ded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  resdisg  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIorNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  orderwl:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoKs. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoHs,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  strike  lines  IB  and  19  all 
tiirougb  ibe  word  "enactment."  on  line  ao. 
and  m»ert  In  lieu  thereof:  "covered  In  1970." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  un- 
derstand I  have  15  minutes. 

The  PRESrDDJQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  attempt  to  conform 
the  decision  the  Senate  made  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  to  move  the  grandfather 
clause  back  to  June  30.  1968.  to  all  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  conglomerates 
as  well  as  other  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeu  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
Dumber  of  Senators  have  come  to  me 
and  told  me  at  the  coocltulon  of  the 
close  vote  we  had.  which  we  lost,  that 
is  the  amendment  that  would  have  taken 
conglomerate  exemptions  from  the  bill. 
Senators  told  me  that  they  would  have 
voted  for  my  amendment  if  the  amend- 
ment bad  simply  provided  exemptions 
for  the  t>anks  with  a  net  worth  of  tS 
million  or  less,  but  they  felt  they  could 
not  vote  for  my  amendment  with  small 
b«nk5  Included  In  my  amendment  and 
not  given  that  attention. 

This  amendment  provides  that  any 
conglomerate  would  have  the  protection 
In  the  bill,  provided  the  acquisition  of 
the  conglomerate  was  before  June  30. 
1988.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Justice  Department,  and  with 
e<]ulty  between  the  one-bank  holding 
companies  that  are  conglomerates  and 
those  that  are  not.  Only  Ave  or  six  of 
the  largest  conglomerates  would  be  af- 
fected. 

The  conglomerates  that  would  be  af- 
fected are  the  General  American  Trans- 
portation Co..  Speiry  b  Hutchinson 
Corp.,  National  Lead  Co.,  Baldwin  Cen- 
tral. Inc..  Standard  Prudential  Corp.. 
and  Gulf  k  Western. 

It  seems  logical  and  fair.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  every  other  bank  is  limited 
by  this  June  30. 1968.  date,  that  the  large 
corporations  that  have  a  lot  of  clout  and 
that  have  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of 
lobbying,  should  t>e  treated  no  different- 
ly— no  better  and  no  worse.  That  Is  what 
my  amendment  would  accomplish. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  how  many  of  these  small 
banks  would  be  covered  by  his  amend- 
ment and  would  have  to  liquidate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  virtually  none.  All  of  them 


were  formed  before  June  30,  1968.  There 
would  be  very  few.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  was 
rather  specific  as  to  the  large  ones  that 
were  formed  after  that  time.  I  wish  he 
would  be  Just  as  specific  on  the  small 
ones. 

This  provision  was  written  Into  the  bill 
originally  to  try  to  take  care  of  the  small 
banks  In  small  communities.  Oovemor 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
recommended  that  something  ought  to  be 
worked  out.  He  did  not  ask  for  Lhia  iden- 
tical language,  but  be  did  chink,  and  I  be- 
lieve everybody  on  the  committee  felt. 
some  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  small  tianks. 

Now  the  Senator  Is  going  back  and 
cutting  them  out  unless  they  were  formed 
prior  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  June  30.  1968. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  June  30.  1968.  even 
though  at  that  time  it  was  perfectly  law- 
ful for  them  to  set  up  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  operation.  The  law  made  it 
possible,  and  they  did  a  lawful  thing  In 
so  organizing. 

The  only  reason  we  agreed  to  the 
March  34.  1969,  date  was  that  that  was 
the  date  upon  which  we  put  the  people 
on  notice  that  there  most  likely  would  be 
legislation  on  this  matter. 

This  amendment  now  cuts  back  the 
date  to  get  these  small  banks  as  well  as 
the  five  or  six  big  ones.  Just  because  It  Is 
desired  to  eliminate  four  or  five  big  ones, 
the  Senator  is  going  to  eliminate  all  the 
small  ones  that  came  in  during  tliat  pe- 
riod of  time  also.  I  do  not  believe  that 
should  be  done. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  insist  upon  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  told  him.  In  a  private  con- 
versation, that  we  could  thresh  this  out 
In  conference. 

There  Is  another  aspect.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMs>  was 
the  author  of  the  so-called  conglomerate 
amendment  and  handled  It  on  the  floor. 
had  to  leave.  We  knew  he  was  going 
to  leave.  He  bad  no  notice  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  regret  very  much  that  he  Is  not 
here  to  defend  his  position. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  withhold  his 
amendment  and  let  us  deal  with  It  In 
conference.  It  Is  something  that  can  be 
dealt  with  In  conference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  appreciate  his  position.  We 
did  try  to  reach  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liaks).  We  called  his 
office.  I  do  not  like  to  bring  the  amend- 
ment up  under  those  cireumstances.  We 
did  our  best  to  notify  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMS) . 

We  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  give  us  a  list  of  the  banks  that  would 
be  affected  by  action  taking  the  date 
back  to  June  30.  These  were  the  six 
banks  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  knew 
about.  There  may  be  others,  but  they 
did  not  know  about  them.  If  there  are 
others,  they  would  be  very  few. 

Under  Secretary  Walker,  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  testified  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  small  con- 
glomerates were  formed  before  June  30, 
1968. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recall  that  Secre- 
tary Walker  did  propose  the  1968  date 
because  he  said  that  a  good  many  of 
them  were  formed  after  that  date:  but 
we  decided  In  the  committee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  that  the  1969  date  was  fair, 
because  to  cut  back  earlier  than  that 
would  make  holding  companies  divest 
themselves  of  something  they  had  ac- 
quired lawfully  under  the  law  that  we 
had  previously  approved.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  other  was  the  fairer  date. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  be  that 
March  24  was  a  fairer  date,  but  the 
Senate  voted  on  It.  The  Senate  cut  the 
grandfather  clause  back  to  June  30. 
I  am  saying  that  we  should  apply  It 
equally:  there  should  not  be  dlscrimi- 
natlcHO. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
are  facing  a  very  Interesting  situation. 
The  House  havin?  passed  a  bill  which 
affects  the.«e  banks,  retroactively  for  14 
years,  they  are  going  to  wipe  out  every- 
thing that  was  legal  for  14  years,  and 
now  we  are  edging  back  toward  that 
same  kind  of  situation. 

We  in  the  Finance  Committee  are  very 
careful  not  to  legislate  retroactive  tax 
bills,  but  now  here  we  are  legislating — 
and  I  voted  against  the  other  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
retroactive  laws  which  take  away  from 
a  man  property  which,  when  he  ac- 
quired it.  was  perfectly  legal.  Perhaps 
that  is  due  process — I  am  not  a  lawyer — 
but  It  seems  to  me  this  arbitrary  playlnf 
around  with  dates  leaves  us  with  the 
question  of  Just  how  responsible  we  are 
in  feeling  that  we  can  make  this  kind  of 
decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  did  that  when  we 
decided  to  move  the  grandfather  clause 
date  back  to  June  30.  1968.  We  did  It  in 
the  committee  bill  when  we  made  It 
March  24.  1969.  That  Is  what  the  grand- 
father clause  did.  It  made  It  retroactive. 
I  say  we  ought  to  provide  for  everybody 
alike.  What  It  does  now  Is  provide  for 
discrimination. 

Under  the  bill,  conglomerates  will  be 
able  to  acquire  banks  and  escape  from 
the  regulations  provided  In  this  bill  for 
all  other  holding  companies  until  the 
President  signs  the  bill,  which  may  be 
30  days  from  now.  they  may  acquire 
anything  they  wish  indefinitely  without 
any  effective  legal  restraint. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thought  we  took  an 
Incorrect  attitude,  of  retroactivity  In  or- 
der to  balance  out  what  I  think  was  an 
unfair  and  Improper  point  of  view.  It  is 
one  thing  to  sit  back  In  the  beginning  of 
1969  and  suggest  a  date  which  was  ap- 
proximately current,  and  a  different 
thing  to  come  here  at  the  end  of  1970 
and  say  that  because  that  date  was  sug- 
gested In  1969,  we  had  better  write  other 
dates  back  to  1968.  This  may  be  all  right 
for  some,  but  I  will  vote  against  it,  as  I 
did  against  the  other  amendment,  on  the 
moral  basis. 

Mr.  PACKW(X>D.  Mr.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  recoaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregoa 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  one  question,  to 
make  sure  I  understand.  He  talks  about 
the  March  date,  and  then  talks  about 
conglomerates,  but  the  effective  date  for 
conglomerates  was  the  effective  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
right;  40,  SO,  or  60  days  from  now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  the  Senator 
tell  me  again  what  his  amendment  does? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  provides  that  the 
effective  date  as  far  as  conglomerates 
are  concerned  will  be  the  same  as  the 
effective  date  for  other  bank  holding 
companies,  or  June  30,  1968. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Walt  a  minute, 
please.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
effective  date  for  other  bank  holding 
companies  is  March  24,  as  to  congenerics, 
and  that  anything  they  were  Involved  In 
at  that  time  they  can  continue  to  be  in- 
volved In. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  changed  the 
grandfather  clause  date  from  Mareh  24 
by  a  vote  on  an  amendment  which  we 
passed  a  short  time  ago  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  31,  putting  it  back  to  June  30,  1968. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  we  are  getting 
the  congenerics  formed  after  June  30. 
1968? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  congenerics  can- 
not escape  regulation  If  they  became  one- 
benk  holding  companies  after  June  30. 
1968.  Unless  we  adopt  my  amendment 
the  conglomerates  can  buy  up  banks  un- 
Z  til  this  bill  becomes  law  later  this  year. 
2''  This  amendment  would  put  them  all  on 
the  same  basis. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  those  formed 
before,  the  Senator  would  let  go  on  and 
do  whatever  they  want  to  do? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right:  then  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  If  that  we  are  speaking 
about  discrimination,  the  Senator  Is 
making  a  tremendous  discrimination  as 
to  those  conglomerates — and  let  us  sep- 
arate congenerics  from  conglomerates: 
we  are  not  talking  about  S&H — -that 
were  formed  after  June  30.  1968.  or  are 
still  to  be  formed,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  act,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Federal  Rcsen'e  Board — and  say- 
ing. "Well,  too  bad,  those  companies 
should  have  had  the  foresight  to  realize 
that  the  Senate  and  House,  in  their  wis- 
dom, were  going  to  act."  They  should 
have  had  the  foresight,  maybe.  In  1965, 
when  the  House  passed  an  elimination 
of  more-tiian-one-bonk  holding  com- 
panies, to  have  foreseen  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  act.  or  maybe  they  shoulc;  have 
had  the  foresight  in  1956  to  foresee  that 
we  might  some  day  eliminate  one-bank 
holding  companies.  But  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  those  companies 
which  acted  within  the  existing  law  are 
going  to  be  severed  If  they  acted  after 
June  30,  1968,  and  those  conglomerates 
that  were  formed  before  win  get  to  go 
on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
administration    recommended   to   us    a 


Jtme  30,  1968  grandfather  clause  date. 
After  that  date,  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  acquisitions,  which  It  was  clear 
were  in  anticipation  of  action  by  Con- 
gress for  a  cutoff. 

That  date  may  have  been  wrong,  but 
the  Senate  has  lust  decided  by  a  42-to- 
31  vote  that  the  June  30.  1968  date  was 
fair,  and  that  we  shcmld  go  back  to 
June  30,  1968.  The  only  question  is. 
Should  we  make  It  so  discriminatory  as 
to  apply  onU  to  those  holding  companies 
that  were  not  conglomerates? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes:  we  should,  be- 
cause the  point  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
prevent  the  concentration  of  massive  fl- 
nanclal  power  In  one  place,  and  the 
conglomerates  do  not  do  that.  Tbe  con- 
glomerates do  not  have  the  assets,  the 
reserves,  nor  the  liquidity  to  go  around 
buying  up  businesses.  Their  assets  come 
from  the  operation  of  a  business  which 
they  conduct  at  a  profit.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son we  make  a  distinction  between  the 
conglomerates  and  the  congenerics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, speaking  of  this  concentration  of 
financial  power,  strongly  disagreed.  That 
is  why  they  supported  my  original 
amendment.  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for 
example,  a  conglomerate  owns  about  30 
percent  of  the  banking  assets  of  that 
community. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  we  point  out 
that  under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  the  power  to  divest  those 
banks  if  keeping  the  banks  would  allow 
undue  concentration  of  resources,  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  power  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  said  It 
does  not  want.  They  have  not  asked  for 
it.  and  they  think  Congress  ought  to 
make  this  decision.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  policy  I  am  trsing  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  follow. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  how  do  we 
arrive  at  this  sort  of  magic  figure  of 
June  30.  1968?  Why  were  the  people  who 
bought  before  that  date  acting  In  good 
faith,  and  those  who  bought  after  it 
somehow  acting  in  bad  faith? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1  did 
not  choose  the  date.  I  did  not  pick  It  out 
of  the  air.  It  was  the  figure  recommended 
by  President  Nixon,  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, by  the  Treasury,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  by  all  the  agen- 
cies that  have  the  responsibility,  the  au- 
thority, and  the  knowledge  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spohg)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADOE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota     (Mr. 


MoNDAU) .  If  the  Senator  from  Bilinne- 
sota  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknoni  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hai- 
us).  the  Senator  from  Bilichigan  (Mr. 
VUiXt),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HAaTKX) .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magitoson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQu), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALS).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoHTOTA).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Moskh).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  RtrascLL)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cnans),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Mi;iiPHY)  and  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pirct  and  Mr  S««ith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   is  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdndt)  is  absent  because  of  lllnessi. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  DoM- 
nncx)  the  Senator  from  Arisona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATn)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts)  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctnns).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoKnncK) ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MusDT).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiacY)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  30, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(Ko.  903  Leg.l 
TKAB— 90 
Aiken  Qnvftl  Proxmlxe 

Allen  QrtlBn  BAndolpli 

Bayb  Jordan,  Idaho     tublooff 

Brooke  Kennedy  8&xbe 

Byrd,  Ve.  Uanafleld  Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  V».       HetcaU  Spons 

Cooper  Nelson  Stevens 

Dole  PKstore  Trdlnss 

Fulbrls-ht  PasTwm  Tutonnjgls 

Ooodell  Pell  Young,  Ohio 

NATS— 4S 

AUott  Bmn  UcOovem 

Andenon  Psnnm  Uclntyre 

Bsker  Fo&s  Uiller 

Bellman  Gore  Psckwood 

Bennen  Oumey  Prouty 

Bible  Hanseo  Scott 

Bo^s  Ratfleld  Smith.  Maine 

Butdlck  Sollsnd  Spsrktnan 

cue  HolUngs  Stennls 

Church  Hrusks  Symington 

Oook  Huithee  Thormond 

Cranston  Inouye  Tovret 

SsKleton  Jordan,  N.C.  Williams.  NJ. 

Eastland  Long  WTTIlame.  OeL 

Ellender  MeClellan  Toun^.  N.  Dak. 
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Hutks 


Montojm 


Ooctoa  Jackson  Uosi 

Curtia  Janta  Mimdt 

Dodd  Uagnuson  Murphy 

Domlnlck  Mathlaa  Muskle 

Ooldsaui  McCarthy  Percy 

Harris  McOee  RuaseU 

Hart  Uondale  Snutb.  Ill 

So  Mr.  Phoxmzsx's  amendment  was 
rejected.  .  ^     ^     , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconilder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
situation  In  Louisiana  that  needs  some 
clarification  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  In 
New  Orleans  1.,  presently  in  the  process 
of  reorganizing  ItseU  into  a  subsidiary 
of  a  one-bank  holding  company  The  re- 
organization process  is  now  in  mid- 
stream. The  holding  company  wts  Tormed 
on  July  10.  1970,  and  it  has  sub- 
scribed to  purchase  all  of  the  stock  of  a 
new  national  bank  that  will  be  chartered 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  reor- 
ganization. The  plan  is  for  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  to  merge  into  the  new 
bank.  The  new  national  bank  is.  or  soon 
win  be,  a  body  corporate,  authorized  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  banking.  However. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  complete  the 
merger  before  this  legislation  is  enacted. 
If  this  bill  is  passed  before  the  reorgani- 
zation Is  completed,  will  it  be  necessary 
for  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  complete  the  reorganization? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
new  national  bank  has  been  constituted 
as  a  body  conmrate.  with  authority  to 
commence  the  business  of  banking  under 
the  national  banking  laws  prior  to  the 
time  this  legislation  is  passed,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  corporation  owning  its 
stock  would  presently  be  considered  a 
one-bank  holding  company  within  the 
meaning  of  this  legislation.  Therefore.  It 
should  not  have  to  go  to  the  Federal  Re- 
seT\e  Board  tor  additional  approval  to 
complete  the  reorganization  after  the 
legislation  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  n-ill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2S,  line  U.  *tt«r  "ihaU"  Umrt 
"have  llie  riglit  to". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr    CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendments  which  the 
Senator  from  California  la  otiering  are 
technical  and  can  be  disposed  of  very 
qi^ckly.  I  tmdeistand  that  there  prob- 


ably 15  no  other  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered. Therefore,  just  as  soon  as  this  is 
disposed  of,  if  ttiat  is  true.  I  shall  ask  for 
a  third  reading  and  hope  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  so  that  I  may 
address  a  Question  to  the  Chairman? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  take  these  amendments  without 
taking  the  time  necessary  to  go  through 
them  IndiWdually.  These  are  technical 
amendments,  in  effect,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  the  same  way. 

Thai  would  be  up  to  the  Senate.  1  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  send  the 
other  two  amendment*  to  the  desk.  They 
are  perfecting  amendments,  technical 
in  nature,  and  not  controversial.  They 
have  been  discussed  with  the  managers 
on  both  sides  and  they  can  be  disposed 
of  without  further  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglston  ) .  Without  objection,  the  three 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  last  two  amend- 
ments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag*  13,  lint  le.  page  17.  line  9,  insart 
Uie  word  "txA*"  In  front  of  Uw  word  "dis- 
cretionary." 

On  page  38.  line  18,  change  "seven"  to 
"four". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments and  move  that  they  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Th?  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  r«ad  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

All  time  has  now  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cakhon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Okahoroa  'Mr.  Hak- 
us),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
HAitna) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington (Mr.  MAGircrsoN),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCabtht),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOd), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALK),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Otah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKiE).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russiu-i,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimcc  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Habius),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jacksom),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macndsoh)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  RosskiD  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRfFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Bampshlre  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis*,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Mckpht),  and  the  Senators  from 
lUlnols  (Mr.  PincY  and  Mr.  Smith)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Marj-land  (Mr. 
Matbus)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmoT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Chbtis),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MtmpuY).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pmcy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — jeaa  Tl, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

INo.3(>4t^g.] 
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Atken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderfon 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggl 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Cburcb 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Oonuniok 

Eacleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Errln 

Fannin 


Pons 

Pulbrleht 

OoodeU 

Gore 

Oravel 

onffln 

Oumey 


Hart 

Hatoeld 

Holland 

HoUinga 

Hniska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfleld 

McClellan 

McOovem 

McTntyre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Nelaon 

NATS— I 


Packwood 

Psstore 

PearsoD 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

RlblooO 

Saxbe 

Schvelker 

Scott 

Smtth,  Maine 

Sparkmaa 


Stennia 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurtnond 
Tnwer 
Tydlnga 
Williams.  N.J. 
Wliuanu.  Del. 
YarborouKh 
Yourg.  N.  Dak. 
Toung.  Ohio 


nonnlre 
NOT  VOTING— 22 


CUinon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Gold  water 

Harris 

Rartke 

Jackson 


Javlu 

Magnuaon 

Mathlas 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Percy 

Russell 

Smith,  ni. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  6778)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
KAM,  Mr.  Prqxmire.  Mr.  Wiluams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bennztt.  and  Mr.  Towkr 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
swift  and  efficient  disposition  of  this 
bank  holding  measure  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  strong  and  able  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman)  .  The  outstand- 
ing record  of  public  service  compiled  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  need  not  now  be  re- 
counted. It  Is  well  known.  Witnessed  by 
the  Senate  this  evening,  however,  was 
the  effective  advocacy  and  persuasive 
leadership  that  is  responsible  for  com- 
piling such  a  record.  Senator  Spark- 
HATT's  legislative  ability  is  unexcelled. 
That  fact  was  clearly  shown  in  his  han- 
dling of  the  bank  holding  measure.  The 
Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  for  the 
strong  and  able  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett).  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  be  joined  with 
outstanding  cooperation  and  assistance 
to  assure  final  disposition  this  evening. 
It  was  only  typical  of  Senator  Bewnitt 
and  the  Senate  is  truly  In  his  debt. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
every  Member  for  granting  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  that  enabled  such 
great  progress  in  our  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

EMPLOYMENT   AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNrriES  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1152,  S. 3867. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  suted  by  title. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  read,  as  fed- 
lows: 

A  bill  (S.  3867)  to  assure  opportxmltiea 
for  employment  and  training  to  unem- 
ployed and  imderemployed  persons,  to 
assist  State  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  servlcea,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

Th&t  this  Act,  with  the  foUowlng  tftU*  at 
cnntenu,  m&T  be  clt«d  as  the  "Employnwot 
and  Tnlnlng  OpportnnltlM  Act  of  1970". 
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Sec.  633.  btabllshment  of  an  Office  of  Mi- 
grant and  Seasonal  Farmworker 
Manpower  Programs. 
Sec.  633.  Authorisation. 

Sec.  624.  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker 
Manpower      National      Advisory 
CouncU. 
Sec.  625.  Duties  of  Council. 
Sec.  636.  Annual  report. 
Pabt  D — Mmouc-AaBS   ako  Oldkb  Wobkxbs 
Manpowxx  Pbogbams 
Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 
See.  631.  Declaration  of  findings. 
See.  683.  Statement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  683.  Aathortsation. 
See.  664.  Equitable  dUtnbuUon. 
Sec.  536.  Administration. 
Sec.  636.  Program  development  and  ooonHna- 

tion. 
Sec.  537.  Research  and  information  progxmma. 
Subpart  3 — Mid-Career  Developoasnt  Bsmoe 

Program 
See.  641.  Program  established. 
Sec.  543.  Training  programs. 
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3ao.&43.  Tr*l"'"e  persons  to  train  a^a  re- 
tr&lD  mlddle-Kg«d  atul  older 
workers. 

Sec.  &44.  Siwclftl  services  for  mwa  U;*^!!*- 

Sec.  &4&.  Specialized  Mnrloea. 

Sec.  &4d.  Manpower  study. 

Subpart   a— work  Opportunity    for  Middle- 
Aged  and  Older  Workers 

Sec.  6S1.  Ijicrea*ed  JobopportualtieaformJd- 
dle-iged  and  older  persons  In  fed- 
erally aA3i3ted  prrjgrams. 

Sec  853.  Employment  In  economic  opportu- 
nity progrmins. 

Sec.5&3.  Employment  services  for  part-time 

employment. 
Subpart   4— Bkpandlng  OpportunlUes  for 
Employment  and  Education 

Sec.  581.  Research,  experimentation,  and 
demonstratloo. 

See  563.  Extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Sec.  5«3.  Compensation  and  dlsabUlty  Insur- 
asoa. 

Subpart  6 — Federal  Employment  Opportonl- 
ttea  for  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 

Sec.  571.  Study. 

Sec    573.  Preparlna;  middle-aged  person*  for 

new  careers  in  OOTemmant. 
TITLE     VI— EMEHOINCT      EMPIXDTMKNT 

ASSWTANCE 
Sec.  801-  Prosram  autHorlaed. 

TITLE  Vn— MISCELLANEOUS 
S«C-  701.  Effect  on  existing  laws. 
sec,   70a    Amendments   to   tlUe  38.  United 

SUtes  Code. 

STATSICKNTS    OF   riNOINCS    AJTO   PUmPOSX 

Str  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  dcclarva 
that— 

1 1 )  The  Nation  "s  prosperity ,  economic 
stability,  and  productive  capacity  are  limited 
by  a  lack  of  worker*  with  fluflVclerat  skills 
to  perform  the  demanding  production,  serv- 
ice, and  supervisory  tasks  necaseary  in  an 
increasingly  technological  society.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  workers  who  are 
unemployed  or  are  employed  below  their 
capacity,  who,  with  additional  education  and 
training,  could  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  natiottal  eoom»ny  and  share  more 
fully  In  Ita  benefits. 

(2)  The  problem  of  sasurlng  meaningful 
ennploymeni  opportunlUee  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  continued  rapid  growth  of 
the  labor  force.  It  Ls  Imperative  that  these 
new  workers.  Including  the  many  young  peo- 
ple who  will  enter  the  labor  iarcfs.  persons 
who  have  recently  been  separated  from 
military  servioe,  and  older  persons  who  de- 
Elre  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force,  be 
provided  with  adequate  academic  and  voca- 
tional skills  which  will  allow  them  to  wort 
at  the  level  of  their  full  potential. 

(3)  The  placement  in  private  employment 
of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  low- 
income  workers  is  hampered  by  the  absence 
of  entry  level  opponunltlee.  These  oppor- 
tunltlea  can  be  augmented  by  assisting  work- 
ers now  In  entry  level  Jobs  to  Improve  their 
skills  and  advance  to  more  demanding  em- 
ployment. 

(H)  Expansion  of  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  will  both  provide 
meaningful  Jobe  for  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-income  persons  and  allow 
the  Nation  to  meet  more  adequately  the  un- 
filled public  needs  in  such  fields  as  health, 
family  planning,  public  safety,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  faclUttes, 
solid  wsate  removal,  pollution  oontrol,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  improvements,  rural 
development,  cooserratlon,  beautlfl  cation, 
and  other  fields  of  buman  betterment  and 
community  Improvement. 

ih)  The  public  and  inivate  educational 
system  has  the  major  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  academic,  technical,  and  vocational 
tominlng  opportunities  neceasary  to  pr^iare 


attending  students  for  the  world  of  work. 
This  system  must  be  strengthened  to  achieve 
Ita  goals,  and  its  success  Is  critical  to  lessen- 
ing the  need  for  remedial  manpower  pro- 
grams. But.  where  effective  opportunities 
have  not  been  provided  to  mdlvlduals  or 
their  accesses  to  them  continues  to  be  re- 
stricted, remedial  services  should  be  pro- 
vided as  a  part  of  our  Nation's  manpower 
programs. 

i6)  Improved  training  and  employment  op- 
portimltlee  are  vital  to  developing  capacity 
for  self-Huppon  by  public  ssslstance  recip- 
ients, and  the  manpower  system  must  aasums 
8i>eclal  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these  per- 
son*. 

(7)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  admtn- 
Ifitratloa  and  delivery  of  eOectlve  manpower 
programs  are  extremely  complex  matters,  re- 
quiring a  more  comprehensive,  unl&ed.  and 
flexible  approach,  and  the  active  cooperation 
of  employers,  employees,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies.  Individuals,  and  orga- 
nisations. 

(8)  Centers  established  and  operated  by 
low-income  persons  or  their  representatives 
have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  provide 
comprehensive  employment  and  related  serv- 
icea  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons. 

(B)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  Improved  by  a  more  coordi- 
nated approach  In  evaluating  the  needs  of 
Individual  partlclponU  and  mobilizing  avail- 
able resources  to  meet  these  needs.  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  na- 
tional manpower  program.  Involving  the  ef- 
forta  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
levels  of  government.  The  program  should 
be  designed  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  employment  and  training  and  related 
services  necessary  to  assist  Individuals  in 
developing  their  full  economic  and  occupa- 
tional potential. 

AUTBOKZtKD  APPaOpaiATlOMS 

Sbc  3.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated IS .000. 000. 000  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  93. 500, 000 .000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1873.  and  •3.000,- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1674. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  rubeectlon.  any 
funds  appropriated  to  oarry  out  this  Act 
which  are  not  obligstted  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and 
any  funds  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  expended  during  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  obligation. 

rtJMDs  Avsa^ASLK  vox  spxciric  paocasMa 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  or  expreaaJy  limlt«d  in  an  ^- 
propnatlon  Act  to  a  specific  purpose  under 
this  Act)  sball  be  allocated  among  the  tlUes 
of  this  Act  m  such  a  manner,  subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  that 
of  the  amounts  so  appropriated — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  for  comprehensive 
manpower  serrloea  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  for  public  service 
employment  programs  under  Utle  n  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  for  special  work  and 
training  programs  under  title  m  and  special 
Federal  responalhUitles  under  tlUe  ZV  of  this 

Aot. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorising  or 
appropriating  funds  for  any  such  program  or 
activity,  not  to  exceed  IS  per  centum  of  the 
unotmt  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 


appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  any  such  program  or  activity  under  this 
Act  may  be  traa&ferred  and  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  carrying  out  any  other  such  pro- 
gram or  activity  under  this  Act. 

(c)  To  the  extent  neceasary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  grant  or  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  tbU  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
less,  as  amended,  or  utle  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  19d4,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from 
amounts  allocated  for  newly  authorised  pro- 
granu  under  this  Act. 

ADVANCE  rUNOIMO 

Sac.  5.  <a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Aot  sn 
authorlxed  to  be  Included  in  tbe  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendnxnt  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  m  the  same  year  (whether  In 
the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  ol 
two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  sucoeed- 
ing  fiscal  year. 

DETINmONS 

S«c.  6.  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except 
as  otherwise  specified,  the  tenn — 

^I)  "Secretvy"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(3)  "State"  IncludiB  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalands. 

(3)  "Local  service  company"  means  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  or  other 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  business 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  ccnnmunlty 
service  manpower  program  or  component 
thereof  and  owned  or  operated  in  substantial 
part  by  unemployed  or  low-income  residents 
of  the  area  to  be  served. 

LXGAL  ACTBoarrr 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  other 
published  Inter preutlons  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  and  other  published  in- 
terpretatlnos  or  orders  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  any  official  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall 
contain,  with  respect  to  each  material  pro- 
vision of  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines. 
Interpretations,  or  orders,  citations  to  the 
particular  section  or  Bectlons  of  statutory 
law  or  other  legal  authority  upon  which  such 
provision  Is  based.  Such  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
tions or  orders  may  include  adjustments  au- 
thorlxed  by  section  204  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(b^  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  relating 
to  disapproval  of  prime  sponsorship  plans 
under  section  104(f)  or  relating  to  the 
challenge  of  an  application  of  a  prime  spon- 
sor by  a  community  action  agency  or  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  under  section 
10fi<b)  shaU  not  be  delegated  outside  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

a^BCIAI.    ■UMTCATB^M^    AMD    CONDmONB 

Skc.  8.  (a)  No  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  arrangements 
for.  or  otherwise  eatabllsh.  any  training  pro- 
grams in  the  lower  wage  industries  in  jobe 
where  prior  skill  or  traming  Is  typically  not 
a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
turnover  Is  high,  or  to  assist  In  relocating 
•rtabllahmemts  from  one  area  to  another. 
Such  limitation  on  relocation  shall  not  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  a  business  entity  In  tba 
establishment  of  a  new  branch.  aflUlate,  or 
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6Ub£ldlary  of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result 
m  an  Increase  In  unemployment  In  the  area 
of  original  location  or  In  any  other  area 
where  such  entity  conducts  bUBtness  opera- 
tions, unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  branch.  sfBUate.  or  subsidiary  Is  being 
established  with  the  intention  of  closing 
down  the  operatlone  of  the  existing  business 
entity  In  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or 
in  any  other  area  where  It  conducts  such 
operations. 

lb)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
11.  13.  31.  34,  and  SS  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war.  as  defined 
by  section  101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
was  dlsdiarged  or  released  from  active  duty 
for  a  Hrvtoe-oonnected  disability  or  any  elig- 
ible peraon  as  defined  In  section  1701  of  such 
title.  If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in 
programs  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered for  purpoaes  of  determining  the 
needs  or  qualifications  of  participants  In 
progranu  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices provided  to  trainees  shall  be  volxintary 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  prerequi- 
site to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any  bene- 
fit under  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines.  In  aooordanoe 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and,  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  effectlve- 
nees  of  the  programs  authorised  undsr  this 
Act.  Such  data  shall  Include  Information 
on — 

(1)  enroUee  oharaotarlstlcs,  Including  age. 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  prevl- 
o\is  wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
situations.  Including  Informatlco  on  tbe  du- 
ration of  employment  of  program  partld- 
pants  for  at  least  a  year  following  the  termi- 
nation of  partldpatloa  in  fedwally  fwtlrttd 
programs  and  comparable  Information  on 
other  employees  or  trainees  of  partldpattzig 
employers; 

(3)  total  dollar  coat  per  balnee.  Including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  Informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial aadstaoce  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unleas  ttie  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  reepect  thereto  specflflcally  pn>- 
vidflfl  that  no  p>eraon  with  rasponatMUtlM  In 
the  operation  of  such  program  wlU  disorlml- 
nate  with  respect  to  any  program  participant 
or  any  applicant  for  participation  in  such 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex.  political  affiliation,  or  he> 
liefe. 

LAlOa   STAHIMUUNI 

Bcc.  6.  All  laborers  and  meohanlcs  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  tban  those  prevailing  on 
amllar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  aooord- 
anos  with  the  DavLR-Bacon  Act.  as  amended 
(40  U.B.C.  37(la — 37fla-8).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  vplth  reepect  to  suoh  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  IflSO  (IB  PJt.  8176;  64  Stat.  1367)  and 
aeotttm  3  of  the  Act  of  June  l,  1D34.  as 
ameoded  (48  Stat.  »48,  »  amended;  40  UJS.C. 
378(0)). 


momji  rAvncipairrs 

Ssc.  10.  Eligibility  for  participation  In  any 
program  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  authorizing  such  program;  and  persons 
who  or  persons  heading  families  who  receive 
benefiu  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  food  stamps  or  surplus  oommodltlee 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1&04,  shall  be  included 
among  mdlvlduals  eligible  to  participate  In 
programs  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  such  persons  shall  be  included 
among  individuals  considered  low-Income 
persons  or  persons  heading  low-Income  fam- 
ilies, as  appropriate,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

NATIONAX.  MANPOWCa  AOVISOIT  COMMZTTXX 

Sac.  U.  (a)  The  President,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Becretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, shall  appoint  a  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee  which  shall  consist  of 
at  least  thirteen  but  not  more  than  seven- 
teen members  and  sball  be  composed  of 
persons  representative  of  labor,  management. 
agriculture,  public  and  private  education. 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, manpower  programs,  and  economic  op- 
portunity programs.  Prom  the  membera  ap- 
pointed to  such  Committee,  the  President 
shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that  ( I )  In  the  case  of  tnltlsJ  members,  one- 
third  of  the  memt>ers  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year  each  and  one-third  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  (2)  appomtzaents  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portion  only.  Such  Committee  shall 
hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  diulng  each 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  National  Manpower  Advlaory 
Committee  ahaU — 

~  (I)  Identify  the  manpower  goals  and 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  asseas  the  extent  to 
which  educational,  vocational  education,  in- 
stitutional training,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and 
other  programs  under  this  and  related  Acts 
represent  a  consistent,  integrated,  and  oo* 
ordlnated  approach  to  meeting  such  needs 
and  achieving  such  goals: 

(3>  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  In  clause  (1) 
and  advise  the  Secretsxy  of  Labor,  the  secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  other  appropriate  officials  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  under  this 
Act  and  related  Acts: 

~  (3)  conduct  Independent  evaluattona  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acta  and  publish  and  distribute  the  results 
thereof;  and 

(4)  make  reoommendatlons  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  Including 
the  programs  authcrtaed  under  this  and  re- 
lated Acta. 

(0)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  shall  make  an  annua]  report,  and 
such  other  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate 
on  Its  flndlngfl.  recommendatloas.  and  activi- 
ties to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
The  !*resldent  Is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Ooogrese  as  a  part  of  his  report  under  section 
13  of  this  Act  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  have  with  respect  to 
such  reports  and  activities  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

(d)  The  Natlooal  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  Ita  general  activi- 
ties or  for  such  reeponslblllties  as  It  may  be 
aaelgned  in  furtherance  of  subaeotton  (b) 
of  this  eectloa. 


(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
oompeoaatlon  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  G3-ie  when  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  the  National  Manpcwar 
Adviacry  Oocnmlttee.  including  traveltlme, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subeisience  as  authorlaed  by 
law  (6  U.S.C.  5703)  for  perBoni  in  the  Oov- 
eruncat  eervice  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  oompensatlon  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  baals. 

(f)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  Is  authorlaed.  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  to  eaugag*  such  techni- 
cal assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
Its  functions;  to  obtain  the  services  of  moh 
full-time  professional,  technical,  aad  clerical 
personnel  as  may  be  required  In  the  per- 
formance of  Ita  dutiaa,  and  to  contract  for 
such  SMitapce  as  may  be  necessary. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  tills  section,  funds 
may  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

orrxKOovxawxKTAi.    AmmosT     oovwcn.    oar 


Sec.  13.  <a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Intergovernmental  Advisory  Oouncll  on  Man- 
power to  advise  the  Secretary  of  I^bor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Ihrector  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  regard  to  matters  Involv- 
ing Intergovernmental  relationships  In  the 
development  and  conduct  of  programs  under 
this  and  related  Acts,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  aaslgnmeot  of  manpower  respon- 
sibilities among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
and  governmental  agencies,  allocation  of 
funds,  designation  of  prime  sponsors,  State 
and  local  compliance  with  the  various  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  extent  to  which 
educational,  Institutional  training,  voca- 
tional education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and  other 
programs  under  this  and  related  Acts  repre- 
sent a  conalstent.  Integrated  and  coordinated 
approach  to  mieetlng  manpower  needs  and 
achieving  national  manpower  goals. 

(b)  Tbe  Council  shall  consist  of  at  least 
five  but  not  more  than  nine  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  ProsldaQt.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  among  Oovemors, 
mayors,  and  other  elected  State  or  local  pub- 
lic offldala.  In  selecting  members  of  the 
Council  the  President  shall  assure  an  equita- 
ble balance  in  the  political  affiliation  of  Its 
members.  The  memt>ers  of  the  Council  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  from  among  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  receive  no 
compensation  and  shall  net  be  Federal  em- 
ployees for  any  purpose.  They  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  llsu 
of  subsistence  as  authorlaed  by  section  5703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persona 
In  the  governmental  service  employed  inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem  when  actually  employed  basis. 

(c)  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  section,  funds 
may  be  roeerved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


8«c.  IS.  The  Secretary  of  L«bor  shall  make 
such  reports  and  recommaodatlons  to  the 
Praaldent  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertain- 
ing to  manpower  requirements,  resourcse, 
use,  and  traJjilng,  and  his  recommeodatloos 
for  the  forthcoming  flecal  year,  and  tba 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  CongraM 
within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  ot  mdb 
regular  session  a  report  pertaining  to  man- 
power requirements,  resources,  utUlaatkn, 
and  training. 
AVTBOurr  TO  ooKraACT  amd  Kxrwam  vumm 

Sac.  14.  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  raota 
grants,  oontracta,  or  agreements,  eatabiuat 
■ueh  prooedurea    (eubject  to  stub  poUodM, 
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nilM,  and  regulAtlona  w  he  nuy  prMcrlbe), 
and  make  sucb  payments.  In  insiaUmenU 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburaement. 
or  otnerwise  allocate  or  expend  luadfl  made 
avaUable  under  this  Act,  as  be  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsioiis  ol  this 
Act,  including  (without  regard  to  the  provl- 
bIohb  of  section  4T74td)  oi  title  10.  Unll«d 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction. 
repairs,  and  capital  unprovementK,  and  In- 
cluding necessary  adjustments  In  paymenta 
on  account  of  ovcrpaymenu  or  underpay* 
ments-  The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act  tn 
order  to  reco%'er  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
UklsAct. 

socsPTSMCB  or  czrrs 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  U  authorised.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responslbil- 
tues  under  this  Act.  to  accept  tn  the  name  of 
the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
or  any  title  thereof,  any  money  or  proparry, 
real,  peraooal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intan- 
gible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise 

scoprAKCK  or  voLtrHTsar  asavicis 

See.  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorised.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responslbU- 
Uies  under  this  Act  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  n.S.C.  6eS(b)  ). 

SCCirtAlfCX   OP   PtJNDS 

Sac.  17.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  ao> 
oepc  azid  utUlae  Lu  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
other  Federal  siaiu  tes  If  such  funds  are 
udUaed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specUlcsdly  authorized  and  approprlatad. 
TmsjoRa  OF  rnwDS 

Ssc.  18.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Managemenc  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
mentj  &nd  sgancies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  if  sucb  funds  sre  used  for  the  purposes 
for  Which  they  are  specifically  autbortsed 
and  appropriated. 

vrxLOAnatt   or  snvtcxa   am   pscajrixa 

Ssc.  19.  In  addition  tc  such  other  sutborlty 
as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  authorized, 
tn  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  uUUxe  the  servlcee  and  facilities  of 
the  agendee  of  sucb  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement. 

■nVTAU    ALTBUTIOH,    SKD    OCPEOTUCZIfT    OP 

njiL&zMae 
Sec.  30.  The  Secretary  is  authonaed.  in  oar- 
rylng  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to  ex- 
pend funds  without  regard  to  any  other  law 
or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
In  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
Improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  buUd- 
Inga  rented  by  blm;  but  the  Secretary  shall 
not  utilize  the  authority  contained  In  this 
section — 

(1)  except  when  neoeeaary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  fadUty,  which  Is  required  In 
the  proper  administration  at  this  Act.  and 
which  otherwise  cotild  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  qtiantlty  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  onder  the  conditions  In  which  It  is  needed, 
and 

(2)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (If  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwlee  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Oeneral  Serrioee 
Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise 


sucb  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or  facility 
with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and 
Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such  author- 
ity. 

EXFKNDirUBXS   POX  PBXNTXNG   AND   8XKDXNG 

Sac.  31  In  addition  to  such  other  authority 
as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  sutborlsed. 
in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  AoC, 
to  expend  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing as  he  determines  necessary,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  Isw  or  regulation. 

CaXlUN&I.   PftOVlSIOKS 

Sac  23.  TtUe  18  of  the  United  SUtee  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  686  to 
read  as  follows : 

'"TUIPT    OB    EMBEZZLKMUrr    PKOM     UANTOVnOt 
PtTKIW;  IMPtOpn  IKDirCCMBNT 

"Sec.  66S.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
tn  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
OnRDClfil  assistance  under  the  Employment 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970  em- 
bezzles, willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  ob- 
tains by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds, 
assets,  or  [property  which  ore  the  subject  of  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •lO.OOO 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both:  but  If  the  amount  so  embenled, 
misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud  does 
not  exceed  tlOO,  he  shall  be  fined  not  nu>re 
than  tLOOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opporttuiitlea  Act 
of  1970  Induces  any  person  to  give  up  any 
money  or  thing  of  any  value  to  any  person 
(Including  sucb  grantee  agency)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •l.OOO.  or  Imprisoned 
not  mcve  than  one  year,  or  both." 


SBC.  33.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  require*  cooperation 
or  agreements  between  States,  the  consent 
of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  such  States 
to  enter  Into  such  compscti  and  agreements 
to  facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

sprscrrvB  datx 
Sbc.  M.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  July  1. 
1971.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  after  tiie 
date  of  enactment. 

TTTIrK  I — COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
SERVICES 

FKOCSAH    AUTKOXIZZD 

Sac.  101.  The  Secretary  of  I^bor  shall  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive manpower  servloee  under  this  title 
thatwlU— 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  to  suit- 
able employment  opportimltlea  of  persons 
who  are  seeking  work,  wltb  special  oonsld- 
eratlon  for  the  placement  of  qualified  indi- 
viduals who  are  unemployed,  unskilled,  or 
tmderemployed; 

<3)  provide  training  and  related  man- 
power senicee  to  persons  who  sre  unem- 
ployed. In  danger  of  becoming  unemployed, 
employed  tn  public  service  Jobe,  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  title  17  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or  employed  tn  low-paying  Jobs 
who  could  through  furtaier  training  qualify 
for  Job  o^^porttinltles  that  would  provide  an 
Srdequate  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  famillee; 

(S)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  In  cor- 


rectional Institutions  to  assist  them  In  ob- 
taining suitable  employment  upon  release: 

(4)  provide  the  maximum  of  employment 
counseling,  placement  and  related  services, 
and  training  and  related  manpower  services 
for  persons  who  have  recently  been  or  will 
shortly  be  separated  from  military  service; 

(5)  develop  an  early  warning  system  and 
standby  capability  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  response  to  major  economla 
dislocations  arising  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  business  failure; 

(6)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
at  employment  practices  by  public  agencies, 
private  agencies,  labor  organixatlons,  and 
private  firms  that  will  remove  unreasonatxle 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility; 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment by  improving  the  linkages  between  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  Job  markets; 

(8>  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams by  public,  nonprofit,  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  improve  the  skills  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunities of  employed  workers. 
17KE8   OP   ramM 

Sbc.  102.  The  services  for  which  funds  tm- 
der  this  title  may  be  expended  shall  tncluda 
but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  basic  education.  Including  literacy  and 
communications  skills,  instruction  courses 
in  English  language  skills  and,  where  appro- 
priate, training  programs  conducted  In  lan- 
guages other  thsn  English,  which  will  assist 
individuals  to  become  more  employable  or 
more  suitable  for  p<utlclpatlon  in  occupa- 
tional training; 

(2)  outreach,  cotmseling.  testing,  work 
evaluation  and  adjustment,  work  sampling, 
recruitment,  placement,  and  followup  serv- 
ices: 

{3)  c»lentatlon  to  work  discipline  and  ac- 
climation to  the  work  situation;     , 

(4)  institutional  and  on-the-job  occupa- 
tional training.  Including  training  of  em- 
ployed workers  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
their  skills  and  Improving  the  utilization  of 
available  manpower; 

<6)  supportive  services,  Including  health 
aervlcee,  family  planning,  physical  examina- 
tions, the  furnishing  of  prosthetic  devices, 
child  care,  bonding,  and  other  special  serv- 
loes.  Including  residential  support,  deemed 
necessary  for  enhancing  the  employabtllty 
of  participants  In  programs  assisted  under 
this  title: 

(0)  work  experience  for  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  individuals,  including  the 
performance  of  socially  useful  work  In  pub- 
Uc  and  private  agencies  or  organizations  in 
the  fields  of  health,  family  planning,  public 
safety,  education,  transportation,  recreation. 
maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other 
public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollu- 
tion control,  bousing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provements, rural  development,  conserva- 
tion, beautlflcatlon,  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  community  Improve- 
ment, Including  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, or  strengthening  of  any  such  program: 

(7)  part-time  work  for  studenu  In  ninth 
throu^  twelfth  grades  (and  youths  of 
equivalent  ages)  to  assist  them  in  remain- 
ing in  or  returning  to  school;  and  with  suoh 
employment  opportunities  developed  tn  con- 
sultation with  educational  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  educational  growth  of  such  studenu; 

(8)  part-time  and  full-time  work  and 
manpower  services  for  older  persons  who  d^ 
sire  to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  force: 

(9)  relocation  assistance.  Including  grants, 
loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
as  will  aid  an  Involuntarily  unemployed  Indi- 
vidual to  relocate  In  an  area  where  he  may 
obtain  suitable  employment; 

(10)  the  development  of  Job  opportunl- 
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ties  including  activities  designed  to  promote 
Job  restructuring  and  redesign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  more  effective  utilization 
of  manpower: 

{11)  Incentives  to  public  or  private  em- 
ployers including  reimbursements  for  a  lim- 
ited period  to  the  extent  that  as  employee 
newly  hired  or  being  upgraded  might  not  be 
fully  productive; 

{12)  training  for  specialized  or  other  per- 
sonnel and  technloal  assistance  which  Is 
needed  tn  connection  with  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  title  or  which  otherwise 
pertain  to  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(13)  the  development  of  Job  opportunities 
through  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
centers  for  low-income  persons  who  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed,  providing  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  services; 

(14)  training  and  enperlcnce  In  business 
management  to  enable  Individuals  to  secure 
and  retain  management  opportunities  or  to 
establish  their  own  business  concerns;  and 

(16)  such  other  services,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

■LXaiSU    APPUCSNTS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  To  the  extent  oonslstent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
any  eligible  applicant  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  manpower  servloee  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  services  can 
be  most  effectively  Implemented  by  sucb  ap- 
plicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Utie,  eligible  appllcanu  shaU  be — 

( 1 )  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 104;  and 

(3)  other  public  and  private  agendee,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  Including  com- 
munity action  agencies. 


Sbc.   104.   (a)    For  the  puipoaae  of  this 

title— 

( 1 )  any  State;  and 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment— 

(A)  whltdk  baa  a  population  of  75,000  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  (1)  which  Is  a  city  or  (U)  which  Is 
a  county  or  other  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
be  shall  prescribe,  to  have  general  govern- 
mental powers  subetsjitlally  similar  to  those 
of  a  dty  and  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a 
functioning  labor  market  area:  or 

(B)  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
75.000  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  which  has  the  largest  popul&Uon  of 
any  unit  of  general  local  government  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  clause  (i)  or  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (3)  (A)  tn  a  State;  and 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  covers  a  geographi- 
cal area  which  has  a  population  of  75,000  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary arKl  which  la  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, m  aooordance  with  such  regulations  as 
be  shall  prescribe,  to  serve  a  substantial  part 
of  a  functioning  labor  msrket  area; 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a 
oomprebenalve  manpower  servloee  program 
In  aeoordanoe  with  the  prorlstons  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Any  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  which  Is 
ellglbls  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  which  deelres  to  be  so  desig- 
nated in  order  to  enter  Into  arrangements 


wltb  the  Secretary  under  this  tltie  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
including  provisions  which  evidence  capa- 
bility for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plan  to  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105(b)  of  this  title  and  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  manpower  servloes 
council  which — 

(1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  ofBcer 
or  officers  of  the  tinlt  or  units  of  govern- 
ment establishing  such  council  shall  appoint 
the  members  of  the  council  and  shall  desig- 
nate one  member  to  be  chairman; 

(2)  provide  that  the  council  shall  Include 
members  who  are  representative  of  oonunu- 
nity  action  programs;  other  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  povcri.y  community:  the  public 
employment  service;  education  and  training 
agencies  and  insUtutlons,  including  voca- 
ttooal  educational  agencies  and  community 
postsecondary  educational  and  training  In- 
stitutions; social  service  programs.  Including 
fhW^  care,  environmental  quality,  health. 
family  planning,  recreation,  vocational  re- 
habllltaUon.  and  welfare  agencies;  industrial 
development  organisations;  apprenticeship 
programs;  business:  labor;  and  veterans 
organizations; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  Of  the  coun- 
cil shall,  with  ths  approval  of  the  council, 
appoint  a  staff  director  who  shall  supervise 
professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff  serv- 
ing the  council; 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  under  which  ap- 
plications for  fl"T"M>i  assistance  for  any 
flscAl  year  will  be  submitted  by  the  prime 
sponsor  which  shall  be  re^wnslble  for  plan- 
zilng  for  and  carrying  out  servlcee  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  under  this 
title  and  under  which  appropriate  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  council's  partici- 
pation In  planning  and  development.  Includ- 
ing initial  preparation  of  such  applications; 

(5)  set  forth  the  counoll's  plans  for  con- 
ducting on  s  continuing  basis  surveys  and 
analyses  of  needs  for  manpower  services  in 
the  area  served  by  the  council  to  be  used  In 
the  development  of  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title: 

(6)  set  forth  arrangements  assuring  that 
community  action  sgencies  will  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  applications  for  fi- 
nancial assistsuice  and  m  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  assisted  under  this  tltie; 

(7)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
which  financial  assistance  U  provided  undei 
this  title;  and 

(B)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
couxicU. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  under  this  section  to  serve  a 
geogr^blcol  area  iinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
iinit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  general 
local  government  which  is  eligible  under 
clause  (3)  (A)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (s)  and 
which  baa  submitted  a  pUn  under  this  sec- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  latter  plan  after  carrying  out  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  m  subsection  fd).  When  two 
or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units)  of 
general  local  government  each  submit  plans 
which  Include  a  common  geographical  area 
under  their  respective  jurisdlcUons  and 
which  are  consistent  wltb  the  purposes  of 
this  tltie  and  meet  the  requlremenU  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  the  Secretary.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geographical 
area  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
plan  which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposee  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
prime  sponsorflhlp  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unless — 

(1)  the  pl«n  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tUT  by  such  dste  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulation,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ntng  of  the  flaoal  year  when  sucb  plan  Is  to 
take  effect.  In  order  to  provide  a  reasonable 


period  of  time  for  review  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(2)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  submitted 
for  comment  thereon  to  the  Governor  of  the 
appropriate  State;  the  Governor  has  been 
provided  such  period  of  time,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after  the  copy 
of  such  plan  was  tent  to  him,  during  which 
time  he  may  submit  comments  on  such  plan 
to  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  which  comxnents 
Shan  t>e  sent  to  the  plan  applicant;  and.  If 
comments  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, such  additional  period  of  time,  as  the 
Secrelary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  has 
passed,  during  which  time  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  confer  with 
and  encourage  the  plan  applicant  to  resolve 
any  differences  arising  from  such  comments: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
Stste.  satisfactory  arrangements  are  set  forth 
for  serving  all  geographical  areas  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for  which  a  local 
prime  sponsorship  plan  is  approved  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  unit  (or  oomhi- 
nation  of  units)  of  general  local  govern- 
ment eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under 
subsection  (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meet' 
ing  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  conununlty  action  agency  serving  a 
geographical  area  under  the  JurisdicUon  of 
such  unit  may  cubEnlt  a  prime  sponsorship 
plan  for  that  aresk 

{tt  Except  as  provided  in  subeections  (e) 
and  (d),  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  If  It  Is  con!£lstent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  titie.  A  plan  submitted  under  this 
sectkm  may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  des- 
ignation of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  U  the  Secretary,  in  aocordanoe 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  xK-eacrlbe, 
has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  disap- 
prove lucb  plan,  including  a  statement  of 
the  reasoos  therefor; 

(3)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  plan:  and 

(8)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  b«L6ls  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  siach  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  neceesary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  ttw  councils  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  activities  of  prime  spon- 
sors, the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
1  per  centusn  of  the  amounts  available  for 
title  I  to  be  allocated  In  the  same  manner 
as  set  forth  in  section  106  and  1  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  available  for  titie  n  to  be 
allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth 
In  section  206. 

APPUCATTONS 

Sbc.  105.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  titie  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
pUcation  which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  whl^  la  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  such  application  shall  ret 
forth— 

( 1 )  a  deacrtption  of  the  servlcos  for  which 
such  financial  assistanoe  will  be  used: 

(2)  assurances  that  the  services  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  under  this  tltie  will 
be  administered  by  or  under  the  Eupernsta& 
of  the  applicant.  Identifying  any  agency  or 
agencies  dsstgnated  to  carry  out  such  services 
under  such  supervision; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  servloes 
to  t>e  performed,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  with  the  puhUc  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organlxaUon; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  as- 
sisted by  such  programs,  including  data  to- 
dicating  the  ntimbsr  of  potential  eligible 
participants,  and  their  Income  and  employ- 
ment status; 
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Kb)  assurances,  pursuant  to  re^uUtloiu 
wblcb  ihe  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  tbat  In 
proTiding  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities among  eligible  persons  special  con- 
sideratlon  will  be  given  to  individuals  wbo 
are  beads  of  households:   and 

(6)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements. 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  deems 
n«c«ssar7.  In  accordance  with  such  repila- 
tions  as  he  shall   prescribe. 

(b)  An  application  submitted  by  a  prime 
sponsor  for  financial  assistance  for  any  Oscal 
year  shall  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (at,  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year  which  shall  Include  provisicnj? 
for— 

( 1 )  ooordlnatMS  and  oompreheaalTe  m- 
ststance  to  those  Indlrlduala  requiring  man- 
power and  manpower-related  services  In 
order  to  achieve  their  full  economic  and 
occupational  potential,  effectively  semng  on 
an  equitable  basis  the  significant  Kcgmenis 
In   that  population; 

0|  increased  occupational  opportunities 
and  work  experience  for  eligible  individuals: 

(3)  Intensified  efforts  to  relieve  skills 
shortages: 

(4)  •ffecUvs  uttUsattoQ  of  manpower  in 
our  eooDomy; 

(5)  approprlata  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and.  to  the  etxent 
appropr1at«.  with  other  community-baMd  or- 
ganizations serving  the  poverty  community, 
for  their  participation  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  asalxtance  Is  pro- 
vided undcv  this  title: 

(t)  utUl£lng  wherever  fewlble.  those 
services  and  facUItlee  which  are  available, 
with  or  wltnout  reimbursement  of  the  rea- 
sonable cost,  from  P'ederal.  State,  and  local 
agenclee.  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
State  employment  service,  State  vocational 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
agenciae.  area  skills  centers,  local  edocatlonaj 
agenciea.  poetBeccndary  training  and  educa- 
tion institutions,  and  community  action 
a^ocles.  but  nothing  contained  herein  ahaU 
be  construed  to  limit  the  utUlaatlon  of  serv- 
ice* and  facilities  of  private  agendas,  Insti- 
tutions and  organizations  (such  as  private 
bUBlnaBsea.  labor  organlEitions.  private  em- 
ployment agendee.  and  private  educational 
and  vocational  institutions)  which  can.  at 
ocm parable  cost,  provide  subatantlaily  equlv- 
sJent  training  or  services  or  otherwlae  aid 
In  reducing  mors  quickly  unamployment  or 
current  and  prospective  manpower  shortages. 

(71  long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manpower-related  serv- 
loea.  and  planning  for  meeUng  such  require- 
menta.  in  t2ie  area  served  by  the  prime 
sponeor. 

(S)  evaluating  ttie  eflecUvenees  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided under  this  title  In  achlevtog  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  programs:  and 

(9)  arrangements  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  the  ccuduct  of  servloee 
for  which  financial  assistance  Is  provided  un- 
der programs  adjmlnlstered  by  the  Secretary 
of  lAboT  relating  Oo  manpower  and  man- 
power-related services. 

sffbovjlL   or   sTPucanona 

Sac.  100.  (a)  An  appUcaUon.  or  modifica- 
tloa  or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial 
SHletance  under  this  UUe.  may  be  approved 
oDly  if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(II  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purpoees  of  this  tiue» 

{7)  the  application  meeta  the  requirements 
set  forth  m  eectloo  105; 

(8)  an  opportunity  hsj  been  provided  to 
the  oovnmunity  action  agency  In  the  area 
to  be  served  to  submit  comoMiits  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
aad  to  the  Secretary; 

{4>  an  opportunity  haa  been  provided  to 
the  Ooveraor  of  the  State  to  submit  oom- 


ments  with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 

<6)  an  opportiinlty  has  been  provided  to 
offlclals  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
req>ect  to  the  applicatLon  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary: 

(fl)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  00  per  centum  of  the  ooet  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  In  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  detemUnes 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement. 

(b)  If  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  any  community  action  agency  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary  a  written  statement 
and  supportlag  reasons  alleging  that,  with 
respect  to  the  area  served  by  such  unit  or  by 
such  community  action  agency,  the  prime 
sponsor  Is  not  complying  with  the  require- 
ments for  a  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
loaa  plan  under  section  106(b)  and  giving 
Its  reasons  for  the  alleftatlon.  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations  he 
shaD  prescribe,  promptly  make  a  decision  on 
the  allegation,  after  providing  the  prime 
sponsor  with  a  copy  of  the  written  statement 
and  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  respond 
in  writing  and  holding  such  conferences  and 
hearings  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  all  Interested  par- 
ties a  written  statement  of  bl5  decision.  In- 
cluding his  findings  and  supporting  reasons. 
Until  he  makes  such  decision,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  a  prime  sponsor's  pend- 
ing application  for  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  applica- 
tion relates  to  the  matter  under  contention. 
If  the  Secretary  determlnee  that  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  106  fb)  will  not  be  com- 
piled with,  then  he  shall  enter  into  direct 
arrangements  with  the  appropriate  unit  of 
general  tocsl  government  or  the  appropriate 
community  action  agency  or  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  with  respect  to  those 
fKtjgrams  Involved,  and  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  prime  sponsor 
for  such  programs  shall  be  made  available 
through  such  direct  arrangements. 

COMCUHaXKCK   OF   OrSKS   AGBNCIXa 

Sbc.  1Q7.  (a>  The  Beoretary  of  lAbor  shall 
DOC  Issue  rulee.  regulations,  standards  of  per- 
formance, or  guidelines  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance for  servlcee  of  a  health,  education, 
or  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
Shan  not  provide  flnanclal  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  under  this  title  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  services  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
basic  or  general  education;  educational  pro- 
grams conducted  In  correctional  Institutions: 
institutional  training:  health,  family  plan- 
ning, child  care,  and  other  supportive  serv- 
ices; and  new  careers  and  Job  restructuring 
In  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
fessions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  issue 
rulee,  regulations,  standards  of  performaaoe, 
or  guideUnes  relatlXig  to  the  participation  of 
community  action  agencies  and  other  oom- 
munlty-baaed  organlsatloos  serving  the 
poverty  oonuntinlty  under  this  Act  unless  he 
shall  have  first  obtained  the  conourrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

AXXOCATtOJSS 

Sac  106.  <a)  The  amounts  available  for 
siny  fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
oibsrwlse  reeerved  in  aooordanee  with  this 
Aet  shall  be  allooated  la  such  a  manner  that 
of  such  amounts— 

(1)  <A)  not  more  than  B  per  eantum  shall 
be  aTaUabls  for  *t^«"^^i  aaalstanoe  under 
subssetloo  (0)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  not 
mors  than  B  per  osntom  shaU  be  availabls 


for  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  sectlou; 

(2)  not  lees  than  7S  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  the  same 
propcntlODs  as  the  total  nimiber  of  persons  In 
the  labor  force,  of  unemployed  i>eTaons,  and 
of  persons  heading  low-lncoroe  families  and 
unrelated  low-income  persons,  In  such  State 
bears  to  such  total  numbere,  respectively,  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  less  than  •l.OOO.- 
000  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  State,  except 
that  not  leas  than  BIM.OOO  each  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  tbt 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  purposes  under  this  title  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

<b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  claxise  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  such  a  maiuier  that  not  less  than 
80  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  apportioned 
in  the  same  proportions  as  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  labor  force,  of  unemployed 
persons,  and  of  persons  heading  low-income 
families  and  unrelated  low-income  persons. 
In  each  such  area  t>eara  to  such  total  num- 
bers, respectively.  In  the  State. 

(0)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  financial  assistance 
as  an  Incentive  for  the  designatlOD  of  prime 
sponsors  for  appropriate  labcsr  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Plnsmclal  asaistanoe  pro- 
vided ta  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  10 
per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
wise available  to  the  area  so  covered  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  confer  with  unlU  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  in  ap- 
propriate labor  market  areas  and  encourage 
such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  areawlde  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

id)  Tbe  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (a")  for  the 
purposee  of  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able to  tbe  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  establishment  by  tbe 
prime  sponsor  of  appropriate  procedures  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  agencies 
administering  vocational  education  pro- 
grams In  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such 
sponsor.  PlnanclaJ  assistance  provided  to 
any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  an  additional  10  per  centum 
of  the  financial  assistance  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  prime  sponsor  tinder  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretai7,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  establishment  of  such  procedtires. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  un- 
obligated amount  of  any  apportionment 
imder  sutjsectlons  (a)  (3)  and  (b)  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
will  not  be  required  for  tbe  period  for  which 
such  apportionment  Is  available.  No 
amounts  apportioned  under  subeecUcxis  (a) 
(3)  and  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  real- 
located for  any  reason  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  wore  appropriated  and 
unless  the  Secretary  has  provided  fifteen 
days  advance  noUcs  to  the  prime  sponsor 
for  such  area  of  the  proposed  reallocation. 
Any  funds  reallocated  under  this  subsection 
are  not  required  to  be  apportloDed  In  ac- 
cordaz»ce  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  or  tb).  and 
no  revision  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
funds  iwt  so  rsaUooated  shall  be  made  be- 
cause of  such  rsallocatltms. 

(f )  As  soon  Bs  pTBotteable  aftsr  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  oat  ttUs  Act  for  any 
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fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publlah  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportlomnenta  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)(2»  and  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  labor  market  areas  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

SPXCtAL   CONSmONB 

Ssc.  10».  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide flnanclal  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unless  he  determines.  In 
accoffdanoe  with  such  regxilatlone  ss  be  shall 
prescribe,  that—  

(11  conditions  of  employment  or  train- 
ing will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in 
the  Ught  of  such  factors  ss  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
participant; 

(3)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  appUcable  to 
the  performance  of  work  and  training  on 
any  project  are  estabUabed  and  wlU  be 
maintained;  „ 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compenaaUon 
protection  will   be  provided  to  all   partlcl- 

(4>  the  program  does  not  involve  poUtlcal 
acUvltlss;  ,,, . 

(5i  partlclpanU  in  the  program  wlU  not 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  tn- 
strucUon  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship: 

(ft)  the  program  wUl  not  result  in  the  dls- 


such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  make 
such  adjustments  as  he  de^cns  appropriate 
in  allowances  which  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able under  this  Act,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  adjustments  which  take  Into  account 
the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by  tbe 
individual  participating  in  such  programs 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  special  eco- 
nomic circumstances  which  exist  in  the  area 
in  which  the  program  is  to  be  carried  on. 
Allowances  shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course 
of  training  having  a  duration  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter Bl  of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  any  per- 
son receiving  services  under  this  title  shall, 
under  such  circumstances  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  of  tbe  Unlt«d  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "wnployee" 
as  defined  In  section  8101  of  title  6,  United 
States  Oode.  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter Khali  ^ply.  except  that  In  comput- 
ing compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  his  allowance  for  a 
month,  if  he  U  receiving  one.  Regulations 
preecrlbed  by  tbe  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
adjustments  In  the  amount  of  compensation 
payable  under  this  subsection  to  take  into 
account  entitlements  to  workmen's  oompcn- 


plaoement  of  employed   workers  or   impair     ^^^^^  under  other  applicable  laws  or  ar 
existing  contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the      r^ngflmcnts 


substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in 
connection  with  work  that  would  otherwlae 
be  performed: 

(7)  persons  shaU  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  whlcb  reqtiires  less 
than  two  weeks  of  precmployment  training 
unless  there  are  immediate  employment  op- 
portunities available  in  that  occupation; 

<8}  funds  will  be  used  to  stipplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  fxinds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  programs  within 
ths  scope  of  this  tiUe  and  not  to  supplant 
such  other  funds; 

(B)  the  appUcsJit  will  make  such  reports, 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  wUl  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  are 
being  expended  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlsloiis  of  this  title. 

AIXOWANCKS   AND   COWtrXWaATION 

Src.  110.  <a)  The  Secretary  shall  where  ap- 
propriate provide  for  the  payment  o:  weekly 
allowances  to  individuals  receiving  services 
under  this  title.  Such  allowances  shaJl  be  as 
a  rate  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  which, 
when  added  to  amounts  received  by  the 
trainee  in  the  form  of  public  assistance  or 
unemployment  compensation  payments,  shall 
approximate  the  minimum  wage  for  a  work- 
week of  forty  hours  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of 
the  Fair  t*bor  Standards  Act  of  1938  or.  If 
higher,  under  the  ^pllcable  State  minimum 
wage   law,   or.   where   the    trainee   Is   being 


TITLE  n— PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOTMKl«T 
FINANCIAL    ASfilSTANCX 

Sac.  301.  The  Secretory  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  In 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  avaUable 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment  and  related  training  and  man- 
power semces  for  tinemploycd  and  under- 
employed persons,  with  special  consideration 
for  persons  who  have  participated  in  man- 
power training  programs  for  whom  employ- 
ment opportunities  would  not  be  otherwise 
immediately  avaUable.  in  Jobe  providing 
needed  public  servlcee. 

AOTBOaiSATIOM 

Ssc.  302.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3  for  carrying  out  this  Act  there 
are  further  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  this  Utie 
•750.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  »1 ,000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  tl  JBO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1973,  and  tlJKK),- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtnw  80, 
1974. 

SUGTSUI    APPUCANTS 

Sac.  203.  For  the  purpose  of  entering  Into 
arrangemenu  with  the  Secretary  undsr  this 
tlUe,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

( 1 )  prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant 
to  plans  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  under 
section  104;  and 


opportunltlas  would  not  be  otherwise  Im- 
medUtely  available.  In  Jobe  provldmg  needed 
public  services  in  such  fields  as  health, 
family  planning,  public  safety,  education. 
transportation,  recreation,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  faculties. 
BoUd  waste  removal,  poUution  oontrol.  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  Improvements,  rural 
development,  conservation ,  beautiflcatlon, 
and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
community  improvement. 

(b)  An  i^tpUcallon  for  financial  ssaWsnes 
for  a  public  service  employment  juogram 
under  this  utls  shaU  Include  provisions  ast- 
tlng  forth — 

(I)  an  estimate  of  tbe  expected  produc- 
tivity of  the  pubUc  servloe  positions  to  be 
filled; 

(3)  awuranoaa  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
Loss  for  which  asslstancs  Is  sought  under  this 
Utls  WlU  be  administered  by  or  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  appUcant,  Idenufylng  any 
agency  or  agencies  designated  to  cany  out 
such  activities  or  servlcee  under  such  supw- 
vlslon; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  eSectlnly 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  tbe  slgnlWnanit 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served, 
including  data  iniUcatlng;  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  pvticlpants  and  their  inooms 
and  employment  status; 

<4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
Will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
siUtable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  individuals 
involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  skill*  for  which  there  is  an  antici- 
pated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  partici- 
pants with  self-development  skills,  but  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  persons  for  whom  the 
foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible  or  appro- 
priate; 

(S)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  bs  uasd 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partldpanu. 
Including  ^jeclflc  aliglbUlty  criteria,  aiuS  pro- 
grams to  prepare  tbe  psrUclpants  for  their 
Job  responalbUlUee; 

(fi)  a  description  of  unmet  pubUc  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  prlorlUea  among 
such  needs; 

<7)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  usung 
of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  perfCMTQed 
and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the  approxi- 
mate duration  for  which  participants  would 
be  assigned  to  such  Jobe; 

(8)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevaU- 
Ing  wages  In  the  area  for  simliar  work; 

(9)  the  education,  training,  and  supportive 
servioes  (Including  eotmseling.  medical  care, 
and  famUy  planning)  which  complement  ths 
work  performed; 

1 10)  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  In- 
tegration of  training  sctivtUes  conducted 
under  this  title  with  similar  training  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  title  1  of  this  Act 


,.»o-    •-"■    -••    —       -  -  ^a)   other    public    and    prlvaU    nonprofit  

trained  for  particular  employment,  at  a  rate  agencies   and   institutions    (including   com-  where  programs  with  the  same  training  ob- 

equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly  wage  for  munity  action   agencies,  local  service  com-  joctlves  are  to  be  conducted  under  both  tltiee 

such  employment,  whichever  Is  greater.  In  p»ni«»,  uid  public  servloe  agencies  and  in-  by  the  same  prime  sponsor; 

'  stltuUons  of  the  Federal  Oovemmant). 


prescribing  allowances,  the  Secretary  may  al- 
low additional  sums  for  special  circumstances 
such  as  exceptional  expanses  incurred  by 
tralnsea.  Include j^g  but  not  limited  to  meal 
and  travel  allowances,  or  be  may  reduce  such 
aUowances  by  an  amount  reflecting  the  fair 
value  of  meals,  lodging,  or  other  nee  see  arise 
furnished  to  the  trainee.  Tbe  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Insure  that  such  persons  receive  no  aUow- 
ances with  re^Kct  to  periods  during  which 
they  are  falling  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
grams, training,  or  instruction  as  preecrlbed 
herein  without'  good  cause.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provUlons  of  thU  subsec- 
tion, the  Becrstary  may,  in  aooordanoe  with 


AFPUCATTOWa 

Sbc.  30i.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ^- 
pUcatlon  which  Is  submltt«d  by  an  eUglble 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thU  titie  Any  such  a^Hcatlon  shall  set 
forth  a  public  swvloe  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  and  related 
training  and  manpower  serrlces  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons,  and  per- 
sons wbo  have  participated  In  manpower 
tralxUng    programs   for   wbom   smployment 


(11)  tbe  planning  for  and  training  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  working  with  par- 
tldpancs; 

(131  »  descr^mon  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentislltles  for  par- 
ticipants; 

~tl3)  approprtats  arrangements  with  eron- 
munlty  action  agencies,  and.  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community -based 
organisations  serving  the  poverty  commu- 
nity, for  their  parUdpstlon  in  the  eooduct 
of  programs  for  which  finsncUl  ssst  stance  Is 
provided  tinder  this  title; 

(14)  an  Indication  of  ths  full  partletpa- 
tion  and  maximum  cooperation  among  local 
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public  officials,  area  residents,  and  represent- 
atives of  prlvaie  organlzaUoua  In  tne  devel- 
opment or  ihe  program  and  »  descrtpUon  of 
their  reepective  role*  in  the  conduct  and 
administration  of  the  program; 

^lb^  prooedurea  pureuant  to  which  par- 
ticipants, after  one  year  and  prior  to  the  end 
of  two  years  of  emplormeni  in  Jobs  provid- 
ing public  services  under  this  title,  rill  be 
interviewed  and  their  employment  and  ad- 
vancement, prospects  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate agency,  as  determined  by  the  eligible 
applicant  and  the  appropriate  manpower 
services  council:  and  in  the  event  that  any 
such  participant  and  the  reviewing  agency 
find  that  the  partlelpams  current  employ- 
ment situation  will  not  provide  sufficient 
prospects  for  advancement  or  suitable  con- 
tinued employment,  maximum  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  lo«*ate  employment  or  training  o|>- 
portunltlee  providing  such  prospects,  and  the 
participant  shaU  be  offered  appropriate  as- 
sistance In  securing  placement  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  chooses  after  approprUte 
counseling: 

(181  assurance  that  public  and  private 
nonproQt  agencies  and  instlttrtlona  to  whom 
financial  assistance  will  be  made  available 
under  this  title  will  undertake  analysis  of 
Job  descriptions  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  skill 
requirements  at  all  levels  of  employment.  In- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  and  prac- 
tices relating  thereto,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(IT)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provl- 
xlons  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  be  shall  prescribe. 

AfrtOVU.    OP    APPLJCATIOMS 

Sic.  306-  An  appUcaUon.  or  modification  or 
amendment,  thereof,  for  financial  aaalstasca 
under  this  title  may  t>e  approved  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

<3}  the  application  meet*  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  304; 

(9)  the  public  servtc*  positions  to  be 
financed  will  increase  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  public  servlcea  activities  In  which 
those  positions  are  located; 

(4)  on  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  in  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  application  to  the  applicant  and  to 
the  Secretary: 

<5l  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  bo 
the  Qovemor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
zaants  with  respect  to  the  ^plication  to 
the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary; 

{6>  an  opportunity  ha«  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  govemmenc  to  submit  comments  with 
rwpect  to  the  appUcaUon  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary: 

(7)  the  appUcatkui  has  been  reviewed  by 
a  p«nel  of  szpMts  to  which  the  api^lcatlon 
Is  referred  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  regulation  and  Is  sccompa- 
nied  by  the  recccnmcodatlon  of  the  iianel 
on  the  amount  of  funds  requested  in  the 
^pUcaUon  for  which  it  finds  adequate  Jus- 
tlflcatkm; 

(8t  the  approTsble  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  proposed  in  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  tped&l  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement. 

AlXOCATIOIfS 

SBC.  304.  t*)  The  amounts  avaUable  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
othsrwise  reserved  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  In  such  a  manner  that 
of  such  amounts — 

U)  not  more  than  6  psr  centum  shaU  be 
avaUable  tar  financial  asslstanoe  under 
Bubsectton  (c)  of  this  section; 


(3)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same 
proportions  ae  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons,  and  of  persons  heading  low* 
income  families  and  unrelated  low-income 
persons,  in  such  State  bears  to  such  total 
numbers,  respectively,  but  not  less  than 
•  1,500.000  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  Stste, 
except  that  not  less  than  ClM.OOO  each  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
lor  such  purposes  under  this  title  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(bi  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clsuse  (3)  of  subsection  ta>  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  In  such  a  manner  that  not  less  than 
80  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  apportioned 
in  the  same  proportions  as  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons,  and  of  persons  head- 
ing low-Income  lamlUes  and  unrelated  low- 
income  persons,  in  each  such  area  bears  to 
such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  the 
State. 

(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  <1>  of  subsecuoo  (a)  shall  be  avaU- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
sponsors  for  appropriate  labor  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  10 
per  centtun  of  the  financial  assistance  other- 
wise available  to  the  area  so  covered  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section-  The  Secretary 
shall  confer  with  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment eUglble  to  be  prime  sponsors  In  ap- 
propriate labor  market  areas  and  encourage 
such  units  to  cooperate  on  an  oreswlde  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  practlcable- 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unob- 
ligated amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b>  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  will 
not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which  such 
apportionment  Is  available.  No  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  subsections  (aM3)  and  (b> 
tor  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated  for  any 
reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
were  sppropristed  and  unless  the  Secretary 
has  provided  fifteen  days  advance  noUce  to 
the  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of  the  pro- 
posed reaUocatlon.  Any  funds  reallocated 
under  this  sulisectlon  are  not  required  to  be 
appartlooed  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)(3>  or  lb),  and  no  revision  in  the  appor- 
tionments of  the  funds  not  so  reaUocated 
ShaU  be  made  because  of  such  reallocations. 

(e)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
sEHVopi'^ted  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  m  the 
Federal  Eteglster  the  apportionments  required 
by  subsections  iaii2)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
and  the  labor  market  areas  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

amc.  307.  With  respect  to  any  are*  desig- 
nated try  the  President  as  a  major  disaster 
area,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  utUlse 
such  fimds  as  may  be  necessary,  which  are 
avaUable  to  him  under  section  306  (a)  (3) 
and  (d),  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  eligible  applicants  to  provide  addi- 
tional employment  in  carrying  out  public 
services  needed  In  such  area  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

STXCIAL  CONDmONS 

BBC.  306.(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  pro- 
vide financial  asslstanoe  for  any  program  un- 
der this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prsecrlbe.  that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projecu  Involving  political  activities; 

(3)  partlctpanu  In  the  program  wUl  not  be 


employed  on  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  bo  much  of  any  facility  as  Is 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction 
or  ss  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

(3)  the  program  wUl  result  in  an  Increase 
In  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  by  available  and  wUl 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  non-overtime  work  or  wages  or  employ- 
ment benefits),  and  will  not  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the  subsiti- 
tution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  connec- 
tion with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed; 

(4)  wages  paid  to  a  participant  shall  not 
be  lower  tlian  whichever  Is  the  highest  of 

(A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  If  section  6(a) 
( 1 )  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and 
he  were  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof, 

(B)  the  Stste  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the 
most  nearly  comparable  covered  employment, 
or  (C)  the  prevaUing  rate  of  wages  In  the 
area  for  slmUar  work: 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feaslbie.  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobUlty  of 
individual  participants; 

(6)  all  participants  wUl  be  ossiured  of 
adequate  workmen's  compensation,  retire- 
ment, health  insurance,  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  other  employee  bcneflta; 

(7)  the  place  of  work  provides  employees 
with  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions; 
(8)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
ShaU.  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. Including  dvU  service  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  disadvantaged. 

(c)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  subsCantlaUy 
used  by  low-income  persona  and  fsmlUes  or 
which  wUl  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
ities or  faciutles  In  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of   low-Income  persons  and  families. 

(d)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  slmllsr  work 
in  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  Is  sutKnltted  under 
this  title,  such  organization  shsU  be  notified 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  spproval  of 
such  application. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  r^ula- 
tlons  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title 
have  adequate  internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

SPBCZSL    tXFOKt 

See.  300.  The  Se<3«tary  ahaU  transmit  at 
least  annually,  ss  a  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  13  of  this  Act.  a  de- 
tailed report  setting  forth  the  activities  con- 
ducted under  ttals  title,  including  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  to  wtilch  participants  in 
such  activities  subsequently  secure  and  re- 
tain pubUc  or  private  employment  or  par- 
ticipate in  training  or  employabillty  devel- 
opment programs. 

TTTUt    m— SPBCIAI.    WORK    AND 

TaAININQ    PROOaAMS 

PsxT  A — OxnasL  Pmomsaona 

wtrTTSBLS  Dnmmrnoif  of  sanvrsJiCB 

Bwc.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  on  equitable  dis- 
tribution  of   assistance    among   the   States 
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imder  this  title.  In  developing  such  criteria 
as  are  appropriate  for  each  part,  he  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  in- 
come levels.  Of  the  sums  avaUable  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under 
each  su*;h  part  not  more  than  ifi  per  centum 
ShaU  be  used  within  any  one  Stste. 

LXMrrSTIONS    OH    rSDSXAL    SSaXSTSHCB 

8x0.  302.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  acUvity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Utlc  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  program  or  activity  in- 
cluding costs  of  administration.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  however,  opprove  assLstanoe  in  ex- 
cess of  that  percentage  if  he  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulsuons  establishing  objec- 
tive criterto  lor  such  determinations,  that 
this  is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  Non-Federal  conulbutions 
may  be  In  cash  or  in  Itlnd.  fairly  evaluated. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  services. 

AOMtNISTOATIVX  KECtTLATIOHS 

Sxc.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  have  adequate  internal  adminis- 
trative controls,  accounting  requirements, 
personnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures, 
availability  of  inservlce  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  and  other  poU- 
cles  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  ef- 
fective use  of  funds. 
Past     B. — Specisi.     Wosk..     Txsiwimo,     swo 

CASXXB  DXVklvOPBCZICT  PaOOXAMS 
NXW   CAXXSSS 

Skc.  311.  The  Secretary  ahaU  carry  out  a 
special    program    to    be    known    as    "New 
Careers"  which  wlU  provide  unemployed  or 
low -Income    persons    with    Jobs    leading    to 
career  opportunities.  Including  new  types  of 
careers,  in  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  con- 
dition of  the  community  or  area  served  in 
fields  of  public  service,  including  but  not  Um- 
Ited  to  health  family  planning,  education, 
welfare,  recreation,  day   core,  neighborhood 
redevelopment  and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
vide    maxlroum     prospects     for     on-the-job 
training,  promotion   and   advancement   and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  as- 
sistance, which  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  Jobs  and  new  methods  of  provid- 
ing career  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide    opportunities    for    further    occupa- 
tional training  to  facilitate  career  advance- 
ment. In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorlxed  to  (1)  provide  financial 
assistance    to    public    or    private    nonprofit 
agencies    to   stimulate    and    support    efforts 
to  provide  the  unemployed  with  Jobs  and  the 
low-income  worker  with  greater  career  op- 
portunity; and  (3)  provide  financial  and  oth- 
er assistance  to  insure  the  pro%'lslon  of  sup- 
portive and  foUowup  services  to  supplement 
programs  under  this  section  Including  health 
services,  family  planning  services,  counseUng. 
day  care  for  children,  transportation  asslat- 
ance.  and  other  special  services  necessary  to 
assist  individuals  to  achieve  success  In  these 
programs  and  In  employment. 
MADfarvxAix 
Sec.  313.  The  Secretary  .shall  carry  out  a 
special    program    to    be    known    as    "Main- 
stream" by  providing  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  prlvote  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
support  of  projects  which  Involve  work  ac- 
tivities directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chron- 
IcaUy  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospects  and  are  unable  (because 
of  age,  physical  condition,  obsolete  or  Inade- 
quate skills,  declining  economic  conditions. 
other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity, or  otherwise)    to  secure  appropriate 
employment    or    training    assistance    under 
other  programs.  Such  projects.  In  addition  to 
other  services  provided.   sbaU  enable  nich 


persons  to  participate  In  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautlfication  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  served  by  the  program,  in- 
cluding hut  not  limited  to  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  conser- 
vation, or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  parks,  highways,  and  other 
lands:  the  rehabilitation  of  housing;  the  im- 
provement of  public  facilities;  and  the  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  family 
planning,  education,  day  care,  and  recreation 
services. 

COMMTNITT     ESVaOHMrNT    SXKVlCk 

Stc.  913.  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  the  "Com- 
munity Environment  Service"  by  providing 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  especially  programs  spon- 
sored by  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments. Such  programs  may  provide  employ- 
ment on  a  full-time  or  part-time  Imsla  for 
persons  to  help  restore  a  Uvabie  environment 
In  urban  and  rural  areas,  including  restora- 
tion of  housing  and  neighborhoods;  the 
planning,  development,  and  maintenance  of 
parks  and  recreation  areas  and  faciuues  in 
Inner  cities  as  well  as  roadside  recreation 
projects;  and  sanitation  and  cleonup  proj- 
ects, including  solid  waste  removal.  Support 
may  also  be  provided  for  the  employment  of 
environmental  health  aides  in  community 
health  facUiUes.  family  planning  cUnics,  and 
water  and  air  pollution  control  programs. 
Comjcnunlty  environment  service  programs 
ShaU  be  encouraged  to  Involve  volunteers 
from  the  community  In  environmental  plan- 
ning and  action  campaigns. 

OPPOKTCMTriXS  IHDCrSTSZAUZATSON  CEinTXS 

Sec.  314.  The  Secretary  shall  make  financial 
assistance  avaUable  under  this  section  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  "Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Centers"  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  employment  oervloes 
and  Job  opportunities  for  low-Income  persons 
who  ore  unemployed  or  underemployed  Such 
services  shaU  include  recruitment,  counsel- 
ing, remediation,  vocotlonal  training.  Job  de- 
velopment. Job  placement,  family  planning. 
and  other  appropriate  services.  No  fiinds 
shall  be  made  avaUable  for  any  program 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  adequate  provisions  ore  made 
to  assure  that  (1)  the  residents  of  the  area 
to  be  served  by  such  program  are  involved  In 
the  planning  and  operation  of  such  center, 
and  (3)  the  business  community  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  such  program  Is  consulted 
in  lu  development  and  operation.  The  Sec- 
retary ShaU  give  priority  to  any  program 
authorized  under  this  section  serving  resi- 
dents of  an  inoer-clty  area  with  substantial 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 
tTPOkADXHO  paocoAUS 

Ssc.  31S.  The  Secretary  shaU  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  employers 
xinder  the  terms  of  which  the  employer  un- 
dertakes to  provide  the  necessary  education 
and  skUl  training  to  prepare  employees  for 
poeitlons  of  greater  akUl.  responslbUlty,  and 
remuneration  in  the  employ  of  such  em- 
ployer. Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  an  application  setting  forth  ar- 
rangements satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding assurances  that — 

(1)  the  position  for  which  employees  wlD 
be  trained  ore  positions  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
already  possessing  such  skills  and  wUllng  to 
accept  such  employment; 

(3)  the  selection  of  trainees  shaU  be  based 
upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  selected  as  a 
trainee  until  such  person  bss  been  In  the 
wmpioy  of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months; 

(3)  the  training  content  of  the  program 
Is  adequate.  Involves  reasonable  piugr— aloa. 


and  wUl  result  In  the  quaU&eatton  of  trainees 
for  suitable  employment  in  a  recognised  sklU 
or  occupation  In  the  service  of  that  em- 
ployer and  of  other  employers  in  the  same 
Industry; 

(4)  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(5)  adequate  and  safe  faculties,  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(6)  successful  completion  of  the  employ- 
ee's training  program  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  an  offer  of  employment  in 
the  employer's  own  enterprise  in  the  occu- 
pation for  which  be  wlU  be  trained  at  wage 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the 
same  or  similar  occupations  in  that  Indus- 
try; 

(7>  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
employees  is  port  of  a  program  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  directly  to 
the  employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
new  employees  In  entry  level  employment; 
and 

(8)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rates,  including  periodic 
increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  un- 
der regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  con- 
sidering such  foctors  as  Indtistry  practice 
and  trainee  proficiency,  and  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  leoelved  by 
him  immediately  before  his  starting  such 
training  program. 

JOBS  roa  psoGOEss — opeoatzon  sn 

PBOGOAHS 

Sgc.  316.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  finan- 
cial assistance  avaUable  under  this  section 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Jobs 
for  Progress — Operation  SER  Programs"  de- 
signed to  provide  cumprehen&lve  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low 
Income  persons  who  axe  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Such  servioes  shall  include 
recruitment,  counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  services.  No 
funds  shall  be  mode  avaUable  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  section  unleas  the  Secre- 
tory determines  that  adequate  provisions  ore 
made  to  assure  that  ( 1 )  the  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  by  such  program  an  In- 
volved in  the  planning  and  operstlon  of  ?ucb 
center,  and  (2)  the  business  community  In 
the  area  to  be  served  by  such  program  la  con- 
sulted in  Its  development  and  operation.  The 
Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  any  progrun 
authorized  tmder  this  section  serving  resi- 
dents of  on  mner-clty  area  with  substantial 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

MANAGKICCNT  TOAlNtlfC  POOCSaMS 

S»c.  317.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Administrator  oi  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  shaU  carry  out  a 
special  program  under  which  education, 
training,  and  experience  in  business  man- 
agement ore  provided  to  enable  lndl\iduals 
to  secure  and  retain  buelneas  management 
opportunities  or  to  eetabllsb  their  own  busi- 
ness concerns.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  thif)  section,  the  Secretary  Is  autborlBed 
to  moke  grants  to  pubUc  agencies,  including 
educatlonsl  sgenclee,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies  and  organisa- 
tions. The  Secretary  shaU  obtain  the  prior 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  any 
educational  component  of  any  program  as- 
sisted imder  this  section. 

KANPOWXa   PBOCOAUS   IN    OOBasCTIOMAL 
mSTTTDTlONS 

See.  318.  (a)  The  Saexetarr  of  lAbor  !• 
authorleed  to  make  grants  to  public  agen- 
cies, including  educational  agencies,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  private  orgozUxa- 
tlons   tor  the  establishment,   conduct,   and 
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evaluation  of  projects  ftnd  progruoi.  Includ- 
ing dsmonstratloa  projects  and  progranu. 
under  vhicb  tnmateG  of  correctional  instl- 
tudoos  ftre  provided  witii  educational,  toc*- 
Uoaal.  rehabintative.  work  expeiiance  (In- 
cluding ottsltfl  training),  placement  assist- 
ance, and  other  related  oounaeliiiB  and  sup- 
portive services  sufflcient  to  enable  tbem  to 
acquire  relevant  skills  aod  to  secure  and 
retain  meaningful  emploj-ment  after  tbelr 
conflnement.  Tbe  education  and  trmlnlng 
components  of  sucli  project  and  programs 
AbaU  be  Agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the  case  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  to  be  conducted  lo  Fed- 
eral correctional  Institutions,  prior  concur- 
rence sbail  be  obtained  from  tlie  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United.  States.  The  Secretary 
of  L*bor  Khali  consult  with  State  Euid  loc&l 
correctional  and  educational  officials  where 
appropriate. 

(bi  Special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
applications  under  this  section  tor  progrmnu 
aiul  projects  which — 

<  1 1  provide  for  paruclpatlon  of  reprtwnta- 
Uves  of  LnduBtry  and  labor  and  other  quali- 
fied persons  from  the  private  Mctor  of  the 
economy  In  the  development  of  currlculimi, 
and  as  Instructors, 

{2\  provide  for  the  use  of  modern  equip- 
ment In  any  such  program,  and 

(3>  make  provision  for  the  employment 
of  persons  confined  in  such  Institutions  after 
their  release. 

(ct  Pro-ams  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  section  may  Include  activities  designed 
to  test  tbe  effectiveness  of  pretrial  or  pre- 
sentencing  arrangements  under  which  of- 
fenders swaiting  trial  or  further  bearings 
may  receive  manpower  training  in  lieu  of 
parole  or  conflnement. 

<d)  Except  as  precluded  by  Federal.  State, 
or  local  law.  projects  or  programs  assisted 
under  this  section  may  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  p«reonfl  confined  in  the  oorrectlona) 
Institutions  as  teacher  aldee  In  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed   by  the  Secretary. 

(e)(l>  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  s&d  Welfare,  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  f«tabllsb  standards,  tncludlng  but 
not  limited  to  standards  cr  regulations  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  programs  and  projects 
•aslJted  under  this  section  will  contain  pro- 
viaions  for  (A)  the  development  of  ikllls  for 
which  there  Is  a  demand  on  a  local,  regional, 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  and  (B)  adequate 
Internal  sdmlnls&attve  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  and  eval- 
uation procedures. 

Ot  No  Federal.  State,  or  locftl  correctional 
institution  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
previously  available  for  education,  training, 
work  experience,  and  placement  assistance 
h?  reason  of  assistance  granted  to  inmates 
of  such  Institutions  by  reason  of  this  aec- 
uon. 

(ft  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorised 
to  make  arrangements  for  training,  medical, 
and  transportation  allowances  and  bond- 
ing assistance  as  surety  for  financial  loos 
where  neceasajy  to  carry  out  the  purpooas  of 
this  section. 

Put  C — Job  Coapa 
VTAToaart  aw  Fcitposx 

Sec.  331.  This  port  estAbllsbtt  %  Job  Corps 
for  lov-tnoome,  disadvantaged  young  men 
and  wocsen,  sets  forth  standards  and  pro- 
cedurea  for  selecting  individuals  as  enroUees 
In  the  Job  Corps,  authorises  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  and  nonreeldentUl  cen- 
ters in  which  enroUees  will  participate  In 
Intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  pnescrtbea  various  other 
povers,  datles.  and  responsi  bill  ties  Incident 
M>  tlw  operation  and  continuing  development 
of  tbe  Job  Corps.  lu  purpose  Is  to  assist 
young  penons  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  an  unusually  intenslvs  pngram.  o|»sr- 


ated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more 
responsible,  employable,  and  productive  citi- 
zens, and  lo  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  na- 
tional. State,  and  community  resources,  and 
to  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
techniques  for  working  with  tbe  disadvan- 
taged that  can  be  widely  utlllacd  by  public 
and  private  Institutions  and  agencies. 

INDIVniUIXS    WLlGtXLM    POS    TBS    JOS    COBPB 

Ssc.  332-  To  become  an  enroUee  In  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  sge  tweniy-two  st  the  time  of 
enrollment  and  who^ 

U)  Is  &  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  a  native  and  citizen  o<  Cuba  who 
arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Cuba  aa  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1.  1959.  under  the  pro%i£ioos  of  sec- 
Uon  314<ar  or  313(dt  (6).  respecUvely.  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  condluooal  entrant 
under  section  303(a>  (7) ,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act; 

(3)  is  a  low-lnoome  Individual  or  member 
of  a  low-income  family  who  requires  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  Intensive 
counseUng  and  related  assistance  in  order 
to  secure  and  hold  tnesnlngful  emploj'ment, 
participate  successful  In  regular  schoolwork. 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  re- 
quirements: 

(3)  Is  currenUy  living  in  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  bomellfe.  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  Impair  his 
prospecu  for  succeasful  participation  In  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  assistance: 

(4)  Is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  in  sections  333.  and  333,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  seciire  the  fuU  bene- 
fit of  the  program  authorised  In  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  Involves; 
and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enroll- 
ment as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (In- 
cluding special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  residential  basis  of  fourteen-  and  fifteen- 
year  Olds)  and  agrees  to  comply  with  all 
applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

SCKKKKING  AJTO  BCLCCTIOM  or  AFPLiCAHTS 

8«c.  333.  (a>  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  af^Ucants  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrange- 
ments which  make  use  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations such  as  community  action  agen- 
cies, public  employment  ofSces,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organisations.  The  rules 
shall  establish  specific  standards  and  pro- 
c«dures  for  conducting,  screening  and  selec- 
tion activities;  shall  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  and  iDdlviduals  having 
contact  with  youths  over  substantial  periods 
of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer  relia- 
ble information  as  to  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems; and  shall  provide  for  Decessary  con- 
sultation with  other  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, Including  court,  probation,  pa- 
role, law  enforcement,  education,  welfare. 
and  medical  authorities  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 

(1)  the  interviewing  of  each  ^pllcant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determliLlng  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program 
in  bis  home  community: 

[ B )  Obtaining  from  the  appUoant  per- 
tinent data  relating  to  his  background, 
needs,  and  interaau  for  enluaUon  in  deter- 


mining his  eUglblllty  and  potential  assign- 
ment; and 

(C)  giving  tZie  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him 
as  an  enroUee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

(3)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systema- 
tic Inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's  back- 
ground for  the  effective  development  and. 
as  appropriate,  clarification  of  InfonnatloD 
oonoernln^  his  age,  dtlxenshlp.  school,  and 
draft  status,  health,  em  ploy  ability,  past  be- 
havior, family  Income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eUglblllty. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  Individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring 
the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  In 
the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  neces- 
sary  steps  to  sssure  that  the  enrc^lment  of 
the  Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  num- 
ber of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas. 
taking  Into  account  the  proportion  of  eligi- 
ble youth  who  reside  tn  rural  areas  and  the 
need  to  provide  residential  facilities  for 
such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of 
wide  geographic  dispersion. 

SPIOAL    UMrXATIONS 

Sec.  334.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be 
selected  as  an  enroUee  unless  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  there  Is  reasonable  expectation 
that  he  can  participate  successfully  In  group 
situations  and  activities  with  other  en- 
rollees,  that  he  Is  not  likely  to  engage  in 
actions  or  behavior  that  would  prevent  other 
enroUees  from  receiving  tbe  benefit  of  the 
program  or  be  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  disci pllne  and  satisfactory 
relationships  between  any  center  to  which 
he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com- 
munities, and  that  he  manifests  a  basic 
understanding  of  both  the  rules  to  which 
he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences 
of  failure  to  observe  thoee  rules.  Before 
selecting  an  individual  who  has  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  per- 
sons or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  seta, 
narcotics  addiction,  or  other  major  be- 
havioral atoerraUons.  the  Secretary  shall  ob- 
tain a  finding  from  a  professionally  quali- 
fied person  who  knows  such  pol«ntUl  en- 
roUee's  Individual  situation  that  there  Is 
reasonable  expectation  that  bis  conduct  will 
not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  sucoess  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to 
overcocoe  his  problem. 

(bt  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  eoxoUment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  Is  on  probation  or  [Mirole,  but  oxily  If  his 
release  from  the  immediate  supervision  at 
tbe  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  la 
mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Secretary  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
l&wi  or  regulations,  and  If  tbe  Secretary  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  in- 
dividual and  all  reports  to  Slate  or  other 
autborltleG  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require- 
ments. 

KNEOLLMKMT    AMD    ASSIGMMKNT 

Sec.  335.  (a)  No  Individual  may  be  enrolled 
In  tbe  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years. 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorise  In 
special  cases. 

(b)  Enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  ry  .U  not 
relieve  any  Individual  of  obligations  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (60  U,S.O. 
App.  461  et  seq.) . 

(c)  Each  enroUee  (other  than  a  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  tbe  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a 
parolee  subsequent  to  Janusj'y  1.  19S9,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3t4(a)  or  313fd) 
(5),  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as 
a  conditional  entrant  under  section  303(a) 
(7) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Trust  Terrl- 
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tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing form:  "]  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  wUl 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  aU  Its  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domBetlc."  Tbe  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  tlUe  IB.  United  States  Code, 
shaU  be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  baa  determined 
whsrther  an  enroUee  li  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  be  shall  be  assigned  ahaU  be  that  cen- 
ter of  the  appropriate  type  In  which  a  va- 
cancy exists  which  Is  closest  to  the  enroUee's 
home,  except  that  the  Secretary,  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  may  waive  this  requirement 
when  overriding  considerations  Justify  such 
action.  Assignments  to  centers  In  areas  more 
remote  from  the  enroUee's  boene  shall  be 
carefuUy  limited  to  situations  In  which  such 
action  is  necessary  tn  order  to  insure  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent  un- 
due delays  m  tbe  assignment  of  individual 
enroUees.  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other 
needs  of  tbe  enroUee  or  Is  necessary  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  In  tbe  operattca  of  the 
program. 

(e)  Assignments  of  male  enroUees  shaU  be 
made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enroUees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers  as  deecrlbed  In  sec- 
tion 336,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  prlmarUy  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  pubUc  natural  resources  or  recrea- 
tional areas. 

joa  coBPS  cxNTsa 

Sac.  336.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
agreemenu  with  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organisations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps 
centers.  These  centers  may  be  residential  or 
nonrealdenual  in  character  and  ahaU  be  de- 
signed and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enroU- 
ees. m  a  well-supervised  sening.  with  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  work  experience 
( either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers) . 
oounssllng.  and  other  services  (Including 
family  planning  services)  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shaU  Include  oon- 
servatlon  centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  prlmar- 
Uy tn  rural  areas  and  to  provide.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  training  and  assistance,  pro- 
grams of  work  experience  focused  upon  ac- 
tivities to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  pub- 
Uc natural  resources  or  pubUc  recreational 
areas  or  to  assist  In  developing  community 
projects  in  tbe  pubUc  interest.  Tbey  shaU 
also  include  men's  and  women's  training 
centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural 
areas  and  to  provide  activities  which  sbaU 
Include  training  and  other  service  appropri- 
ate for  enroUees  who  can  be  expected  to 
parUclpate  successfully  In  training  for 
specific  types  of  sklUed  or  semiskilled  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men's  and  wo- 
men's training  centers  shall  offer  education 
and  vocational  training  opportuiUtlea,  to- 
gether with  supportive  services,  on  a  non- 
realdentlal  basis  lo  parUclpants  In  programs 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  op- 
porttinltles  oxay  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify. 

pzooaAU  scTTvmxa 

Sec.  S37.  (a>  Each  Job  Corps  center  sbaU 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enroUees  with 
an  intensive,  well -organized,  and  fully  super- 
vised program  of  education,  vocational 
training,   work  ciperienoe.  planned   avoca- 


tlonai  and  recreational  activities,  pbysloal 
rehablUtation  and  development,  and  coun- 
eellng.  To  tbe  fuUest  extent  feasible,  the  re- 
quired program  for  each  enroUee  shaU  In- 
clude acuvitles  dsalgned  to  assist  him  in 
choosing  re&llsuc  career  goals,  coping  with 
problems  be  may  encounter  tn  his  home 
oommunlty  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  com- 
munity, and  planning  and  managing  his 
daUy  affairs  tn  a  manner  that  wiu  best  con- 
tribute to  long-term  upward  mobiuty.  Cen- 
ter programs  shall  include  required  partic- 
ipation In  center  maintenance  support  and 
related  work  acUvlty  ss  appropriate  to  assist 
enroUees  in  Increasing  their  sense  of  con- 
tribution, responsi bUlty,   and  discipline. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  arrange  for  enroUee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  pubUc  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  Institutions  at  Institutes  can 
provide  training  cccnparable  In  cost  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  In  quality  to  that  which 
he  could   provide   through  other  means. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shaU,  to 
ibe  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enroUees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  secondary 
school;  and  the  Secretary  of  lAbor,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
eaUon.  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certifi- 
cates to  be  issued  to  enroUees  who  hare  sat- 
isfactorily completed  their  services  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  which  wiU  reject  the  en- 
roUee's level  of  educational  attainment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-exper- 
ience programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist- 
ing contracts  for  service  and  wlU  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  work-experience  programs 
in  tbe  community. 

Ai^LOWAHCxs  urs  surposT 
S»c.  338.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  may  provide 
enroUeea  with  such  pereonal,  travel,  and 
leave  aUowanoea.  and  such  quarters,  sub- 
sistence, transportation,  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, recrestlonal  services,  and  other  expenses 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriste  to 
their  needs.  Personal  aUowanoee  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  SfiO  per 
month  during  the  first  six  months  of  on  en- 
roUee's partldpetlon  in  the  program  and  not 
to  exceed  675  per  month  thereafter,  except 
that  allowances  in  excess  of  (60  per  month, 
but  not  exceeding  675  per  montb.  may  be 
provided  from  the  beginning  of  an  ezutiUee'i 
participation  If  It  Is  expected  to  be  of  less 
than  six  months'  duration  and  tbe  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  pay  persons]  allowances  in 
excess  of  the  rates  specified  herein  in  un- 
usual drcumstanoes  as  determined  by  him. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  graduated  up  to 
the  nuucimum  so  as  to  encourage  continued 
participation  in  the  program,  schlevemeztt 
and  the  best  use  by  the  enroUee  of  the  funds 
so  provided  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion In  appropriate  cases  as  a  disciplinary 
measure.  EnroUees  shaU  be  required  to  a 
reasonable  degree  to  meet  or  contribute  to 
costs  associated  with  their  Individual  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  from  their  personal  al- 
lowaxKxs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
roUees. Except  In  the  case  of  emergency, 
be  shall  tn  no  event  assume  transpiartatlon 
costs  connected  with  leave  of  any  enroUee 
who  has  not  completed  at  least  six  months 
service  In  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  each  for- 
mer enroUee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  650 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Oorpa.  No  enroUee  shaU  be  en- 
tltted  to  a  readjustment  allowance,  howaver. 
unieas  he  has  remained  In  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  clrcum- 
starwes  ss  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Tbe 
Secretary  may,  from  time  to  tune,  advance 


to  or  on  behaU  of  an  enroUee  such  portions 
of  his  readjustment  aUoiwance  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  nacsssary  to  meet  •xtracrdlnary 
ffnawlaJ  obligations  Incurred  by  that  en- 
roUee; and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or 
regulauoQs.  reduce  the  amount  of  an  en- 
roUee's readjustment  aUovance  as  a  penalty 
for  miscoAduct  during  partldpaUon  In  the 
Job  CcrpB.  In  the  event  otf  an  enroUee's  death 
during  his  period  ot  servioe,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shaU  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6fia3  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d>  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
adjustmenc  aUowanoc  of  an  enroUee  not 
exceeding  gas  for  each  month  at  satisfactory 
aenlce  may  be  paid  during  the  period  oir 
servioe  of  the  enroUee  directly  to  a  ^louse 
or  child  of  an  enrcdlee  or  to  any  other  rela- 
tive who  dr«wa  substantial  support  from  tha 
enmUee.  and  any  cum  so  paid  shaU  be  wa^ 
plememal  by  the  payment  of  an  atpul 
amount  by  the  Secretary. 

STANSASM  or  cotfsncT 

Szc.  339.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shaU 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enroUees. 
dlsmlasais  frocn  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  sbaU  be  made  In  every  in- 
stance where  It  is  determined  that  retention 
tn  the  Corps,  or  in  the  partlciUar  Job  Corps 
center,  wUl  Jeopardize  the  enforoonent  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  ^tmiTii«h  the  opporttmlty  of  other  en- 
roUees. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  ooxullttons  In  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shall  be  given  ftUl  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate dlsctpUnary  measures  against  enroUees 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  frtxn 
the  Job  Corps-  subject  to  expedlUous  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
under  regulations  set  by  the  Secretary. 

COkUrUKTTT    PAanCIPATlON 

StiC.  340.  TTie  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
ShaU  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  mucuaUy  beneflotal  rtiatlonahlp  be- 
tween Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or 
nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  estabiuhment  of  community  ad- 
visory councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
Joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for 
planning  programs  of  mutual  Interest.  When- 
ever possible,  such  advisory  councils  shall  be 
formed  by  and  coordinated  under  the  local 
oommunlty  acuon  agency.  Touth  participa- 
tion In  advisory  councU  affairs  shaU  be  en- 
couraged and  where  feasible  separate  youth 
eouncUs  may  be  establi&bed,  to  be  composed 
of  representative  enroUees  and  representative 
young  people  from  tbe  communities.  Tbe 
Secretary  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and 
take  neoeasary  action  to  assure  that  each 
center  Is  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  section  with  a  view  to  achieving,  so 
far  as  possible,  objectives  which  shaU  in- 
clude: (I)  givizig  community  officials  appro- 
priate advance  notice  of  change  in  oent«r 
rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  affect 
or  be  of  Interest  to  the  eommunl^  (S) 
affording  the  comifiunlty  a  meaningful  voice 
in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to  It.  in- 
cluding policies  governing  the  issuanos  and 
terms  of  passes  to  enroUees:  (S)  providing 
center  officials  with  fuU  and  rapid  access  to 
relevant  community  groups  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding law  enforcement  agencies  and  agen- 
cies which  work  with  young  people  m  the 
community:  ( 4 )  encouraging  the  fuUest 
practicable  participation  of  enroUesa  tn  pro- 
grams or  projects  for  oommtmlty  Improve- 
ment or  betterment,  with  adequate  advance 
consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes- 
sional, and  other  interested  oommunlty 
groups  and  organizations;  (S>  arranging 
recreational,  athletic,  or  almUar  events  In 
which  enroUeee  and  local  residents  may  par- 
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ticlpKte  together:  (8)  proTtdlng  community 
residents  with  opportunltlw  to  work  with 
enroUees  directly,  sa  part<ttme  tnjtructora. 
tutors,  or  advlaeni,  either  In  the  center  or 
in  the  communUy.  (7)  dereloping.  where 
feasible.  Job  or  career  opportunities  for  en- 
roUees  in  the  community:  and  (Bi  promoting 
tnterch&nges  of  luformAtlon  and  techniques 
among,  and  cooperarive  projects  involving 
the  center  and  community  schools,  educa- 
tional tnatltutloiu.  and  agencies  serving 
young  people. 

COtmSKUNO   AKD   JOB   PUCXMSHT 

Sac.  341.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
fcB-  the  couzLseling  and  tasting  of  each  en- 
roUee  at  regulsr  tnterTali  to  follow  his  prog- 
reu  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  snd  test 
each  enroUee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termi- 
nation to  determine  his  capablUtles  and  shall 
seek  to  place  hun  In  a  job  in  the  vocation 
for  which  be  is  trained  and  in  which  he  ts 
Ukely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  In  at- 
taining further  traailng  or  education.  In 
placing  enroUeea  in  Jobe.  the  Secretary  shall 
utUl£e  the  United  States  Employment  Senr- 
tee  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrange- 
ments to  determine  the  status  and  progress 
of  former  enroUees  and  to  s-ssure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

( d )  Upon  termination  of  an  enroUee's 
training,  a  copy  of  bis  pertinent  records,  in- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling  and 
testing,  other  than  confidential  informa- 
tion, shall  be  made  available  Immediately 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, arrange  for  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance, provided  for  in  secUon  338(ct  of  this 
Act.  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to 
338(d),  to  be  paid  to  former  enroUees  (who 
have  not  already  found  employment)  at  the 
public  employment  service  office  nearest  the 
home  of  any  such  former  enroUce.  If  he  is 
returning  to  his  home,  or  at  the  nearest 
such  oBlce  to  the  community  In  which  the 
former  enrollee  has  indicated  an  Intent  to 
reside.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  ar- 
rangements by  which  public  employment 
service  offlcers  wUl  maintain  records  regard- 
ing former  enroUees  who  are  thus  paid  at 
such  offices   Including   information   as   to^ 

(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  office's  help  in  finding  a 
Job: 

<3t  the  Dumber  who  were  suoceasTuIly 
placed  in  Jobs  without  further  education 
or  training: 

(3)  tbe  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  training  before  being  placed 
in  Jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs 
In  which  they  participated:  and 

(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  recjulre 
further  remedl.il  or  basic  education  In  order 
to  qualify  for  training  programs,  together 
with  Infortnatlcn  as  to  the  types  of  pro- 
grams for  which  such  former  enrollees  were 
found   unqualified    for   enrollment. 

If  tbe  Secretary  deems  It  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organisation  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arraoge  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  t^pes  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  us  are  herein  specified  for  main- 
tenance by  public  employment  service  of- 
fices, and  shall  fumtsh  copies  of  such  records 
to  the  Secretary.  In  the  case  of  enrollees 
who  are  placed  in  Jobe  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  termination  of  their  partldpatlon  in 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Secretary  shall  maintain 
records  providing  pertinent  placement  and 
follow-up  Itiformatlon. 

KVALtmON;     KXPCKIMXKTAL    ANQ    DEVXLOP- 

ucmtal  PBOJTcrs 
BBC.  343.   (a)   The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for   the   careful   and   systematic   evaluation 


of  the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for  Independent  evaluations,  with 
a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far 
OS  practicable,  and  provHUng  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
gram procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of 
operation.  In  particular,  this  evaiuMion  shall 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  residential  as  op- 
posed to  nonresidential  racillUes.  from  the 
use  of  facilities  combining  residential  and 
nonresidential  components  from  the  use  ctf 
centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small  en- 
rollments, and  from  the  use  of  different  types 
of  program  sponsors.  Including  public  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  boards 
of  education,  and  private  corporations.  The 
evaluation  shall  also  Include  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  compocted  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  In  tbe  pro- 
gram. In  carrying  out  isuch  evaluations,  the 
Secretary  shall  armnge  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  tbe  program  and  shall 
consult  with  other  agencies  snd  officials  in 
order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used  In 
other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  se- 
cure, through  employers,  schools,  or  other 
Government  and  private  agencies  specific  In- 
formation concerning  tbe  residence  of  for- 
mer enrollees,  their  employment  status, 
compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to 
community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  similar  Information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol- 
lowing their  completion  of  tbe  Job  Corps 
program. 

<b)  The  Secretary  nmy  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  develop  and  test  ways  of  securing  the  bet- 
ter use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community 
life  that  wlU  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
period  of  their  enrollmeat,  of  reducing  trans- 
portation and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
In  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 
These  projects  shall  include  on*  or  more 
projects  providing  youths  with  education. 
training,  and  other  supportive  services  on  a 
combined  reeldentlal  and  nonresidential 
baais.  The  Secretary  may.  if  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, undertake  one  or  more  pilot  projects 
designed  to  Involve  youth  who  have  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  betiavior  against  per- 
sons or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts, 
narcoCics  addiction,  or  other  behavioral 
aberrauons.  Projecu  under  thu  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  other  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies conducting  similar  or  related  programs 
or  projects  and  with  the  prime  sponsors,  as 
described  In  tiUe  I  of  this  Act,  In  tbe  com- 
munities where  the  projects  will  be  carried 
out.  They  may  be  undertaken  Jointly  with 
agencies  conducting  other  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  and  funds  other- 
wise available  for  activities  under  such  pro- 
grams shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
any  agency  concerned,  be  available  for  proj- 
ects under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
Include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  ac- 
tivities. The  Secretary  may  waive  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  which  he  finds  would  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  proj- 
ects under  this  subsection  essential  to  a  de- 
termination of  their  feasibility  and  useful- 
ness. He  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  actions  taken  under  this  section. 
Including  a  full  description  of  progress  made 
in  connection  with  combined  residential  and 
nonresidential  projects. 

anvTSomr  coMMrrrKrs  and  soAsna 

Sfcc.  343.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  eenten,  whenever  he 
determines  that  tbe  availability  of  outside 
adilee  and  oousael  <m  a  rsgular  baala  mmld 


be  of  substantial  benefit  in  Identifying  and 
overcoming  problems.  In  planning  program 
or  center  deveiopmaot,  or  In  s lengthening 
relationships  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
•genctes.  Institutions,  or  groups  engaged  la 
related  activities. 

PAanopATiON  or  thx  sTAncs 

Sac.  344.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, Including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activi- 
ties for  enroUees,  and  coordination  wltb 
State-operated  programs. 

<b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  State  or  local  prime  sponsora  with 
prima  sponsorship  plans  approved  under  title 
I  of  this  Act  to  assist  In  the  operation  or 
administration  of  programs  which  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part.  Tbe  Secretary  may. 
pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part  or  aU  of 
the  operative  or  admluistrattve  costs  of  such 
programs. 

(0)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  wimllw 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part  shall  be  estabUshed  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establlahment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
aubmisBlon. 

AppucATTOK  or  FBonsioNS  or  mxaAX.  law 
Sec.  S4S.  (a)  Ebtcept  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  In  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection,  enroUees  In  the 
Job  Corps  shall  not  bs  ootuldered  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment including  thoee  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees benefits: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  (36  U.3.C.  1  et  «eq.)  and  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  U^C.  401 
et  seq.).  enroUees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  as  an  enroUee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em- 
ployees for  work  injtirles),  enrollees  shaU  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  Statee 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee*" 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  &,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  while 
absent  from  bis  or  her  assigned  post  of 
duty,  except  while  participating  In  an  ac- 
tivity (Including  an  activity  wbUe  on  pass 
or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  poet  of 
duty)  authorised  by  or  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  dlBabtUty  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-a 
employee,  and  sections  BUS  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees:  and 

(C)  Compensation  for  dlsabUlty  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  foUowlng  tbe 
date  on  which  the  Injured  enroUee  Is  termi- 
nated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  tbe  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  In  title  38,  United  States  Code.  en- 
roUees shaU  be  considered  employees  of  the 
Government. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  tbe  Job  Corps  to  be  a  propv 
charge  against  tbe  United  States,  and  tt  Is 
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not  oognlmble  under  section  3673  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  set- 
tle it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  •500. 

(C)  Personnel  of  the  tmiformed  services 
who  are  detaUed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  support  of  the  Job  Corps  ahaU 
not  be  counted  In  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  serv- 
ices or  In  computing  the  percentage  auth(«- 
Ued  by  law  for  any  grade  therein, 

STECIAL   LZHtTATIONa 

Sec.  34«.  (a)  The  Secretary  sbaU  take  nec- 
essary acUon  to  aasure  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  tbe  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
niore  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  •4,000 
per  enrollee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  ncoeesary  ac- 
tion Lo  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluaUons, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  training  cen- 
ter shaU  become  the  s>roperty  of  the  United 
States. 

POUnCAL   OiaCUMOtATlOtl    AND   POLXTICAI. 

ACTivrrT 

SBC.  347.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  GovcmmeDt 
Bhail  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  po- 
litical alBliatlon  or  beUels  of  any  enroUee  or 
applicant  for  enroUment  In  tbe  Job  Corps. 
All  dlacloeures  concerning  such  matters  shall 
be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  In 
poUtlcal  parUci  or  organisations  as  consti- 
tutes by  law  a  dlsquaUfication  for  Govern- 
ment employment  No  discrimination  shaU 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  or  In  favor  of  any 
enrollee  In  the  Job  Corps,  or  any  applicant 
for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  because  of 
his  political  affiliation  or  beUefa.  except  as 
nMiy  be  specifically  aulborlred  or  required  by 
law 

(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enroUee  of  the 
Job  Corps  ShaU  take  any  active  part  in  po- 
Utlcal management  or  In  poUtlcal  cam- 
paigns except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pur- 
suant to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  enrollee  shaU  use  his  official  posi- 
tion or  tnffuenoe  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  persons  shaU  retain  the 
right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  ex- 
press, in  their  private  capacities,  their  opin- 
ions on  aU  poUtlcal  subjects  and  candidates. 
Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  em- 
ployee who  soUclts  funds  for  poUtlcal  pur- 
poses from  members  of  the  Corps  shaU  be  in 
T^olaUon  of  section  603  of  utle  18,  United 
SUtee  Code. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  SUtes  ClvU 
Service  Commlaaion  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it 
ShaU.  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  explanation  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  enroUee  concerned,  certify  the 
facta  to  tbe  Secretary  with  specific  instruc- 
Uons  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
corrective  actions. 

Paai  D — NxiOHSoaHooo  Tooth 
PsoaaAMS 

PKOCmaMB  ADTBOanXD 

Bkc.  381.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  and  private 
agencies  serving  urban  and  rural  areas  to 
carT7  oat — 

(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
inoome  famlUes  who  are  In  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of 
an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in 
iuch  grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  main- 
tala  attendance  In  school; 


(3)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un 
deremployed,  or  low-Income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  uaef  ul  work  and  train- 
ing (which  mviBt  include  sufficient  basic  ed- 
ucation and  InsUtutlonal  or  on-lhe-job 
tiainlng)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to 
develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten- 
tial and  to  obtain  regular  competltivs  em- 
ployment;   

(3)  programs  to  provide  Job  and  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  young  petBons  during 
t^m  Bunmier  months. 

(b)  in  oddlUon  to  the  amounts  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3  for 
carrying  out  this  Aot,  there  are  further  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  eu^i  additional 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  seoiloo  351  (a) 
13). 

SPBCUL   COKOZnOIfS 

Sac.  363.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide fln^nffiai  oaalstancB  for  any  program  un- 
der this  part  unless  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulaUons  aa  be  may 
prescribe,  that^- 

(l)  no  participant  wlU  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  poUtlcal  actlTltles.  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  malntcnanos  of 
ao  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worahlp; 

(3)  the  program  wUl  not  reeult  In  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracte  for  senrioes.  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  or  other  funds  In 
coimecaon  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed; 

(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work- 
training  and  education,  and  other  ooodltiona 
of  employment,  wlU  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work,  geographical  reglcm.  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  participant;  and 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  moblUty  of  individ- 
ual participants. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improve- 
ments which  wlU  be  substonUaily  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  lomlUes  or  which 
will  ooninbute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  In  urt»n  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-lnoome 
persons  and  famUlea. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feerible.  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  arUflclal  bar- 
rters  to  employment  and  oocupaUonal  ad- 
vancement. 

(d)  Programs  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  tise  of  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  program  imder  sec- 
tion 351(a)  (II,  the  Secretary  shaU  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  of  participants 
in  the  program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  case  of  a  program  under 
section  351  (a  K3),  the  Secretary  ahall  not 
limit  the  number  or  percentage  of  particl- 
psnts  in  any  age  group  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  and  the  Secretary  ahaU  not 
limit  the  number  of  hours  which  partici- 
pants may  spend  In  work  and  on-the-job 
training  to  lees  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  spent  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  allowances  for  such  work  and  on- 
the-job  training  shaU  not  be  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  specified  in  section  6(a)  (It 
of  the  Pair  LAbor  Standaida  Act  of  1938. 

rmooaAic  pakticipantb 
S«c.  353.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low-Income 
persons.  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator.  shaU  «•- 
tabllab  criteria  for  low  income,  taking  into 
consideration  famUy  slxe.  urban-rural  and 


fann-noDfarm  differences,  and  other   rele- 
TSAt  factors. 

TITLE  IV — SPECIAL  FBDERAl, 

RSBPONSIBILrnES 

Pabt  A — lisNPowca  RxscsacH  am> 

I>KVKLOPlCKNT 

BzsuacB  am}  dkvilopmzkt 
Sac.  401.  <a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding  work   opportunities    and    assuring 
aoceas  to  those  opportunltlee  for  all  who  de- 
sire It,  the  Secretary  ehaU  establish  a  oom- 
prehenslve  program   of   manpower  research 
uUllalng     the     methods,     techniques,     and 
knowledge    of    the    behavioral    and    social 
sciences  and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram will  Include,  but   not  be   limited   to, 
studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy: 
development  or  improvement  of  manpower 
programs;   Increased  knowledge  about  labor 
market  processes:    reduction   of   xmemploy- 
ment  and  Its  relationships  to  price  stabUlty: 
promotion  of  more  effective  manpower  de- 
velopment,   training,    and    utilization;    im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  means 
of  measuring  future  labor  demand  and  sup- 
ply; enhanoeraent  of  Job  opportunlUes:  up- 
grading   of    skills;    meeUng    of    manpower 
shortages:    easing    of    the    transition    from 
school  to  work,  from  one  Job  to  another, 
snd  from  work  to  retirement,  opportunities 
and   services  for  older   persons  who   dealre 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  Ubor  force,  and  for 
improvements  of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  advancement  throiigh  the  reduc- 
tion   of    dlficrimination    and    disadvantage 
arising  from  poverty,  ignorance,  or  prejudlce. 
(b)    The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstraUon.     and     pUot     proJectB,     through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  orgnnlzatlons.  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  otrgoniEatlons.  for  the  pur- 
pose of   improving  techniques  and  demon- 
strating     the    effectiveness     of     epeclallxed 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 
ment, and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
this   subsecUon   with    respect    to    programs 
designed  to  provide  employment  and  train- 
ing opportunities  for  low-income  people,  the 
Secretary  shall   oonstilt  fully   with  the   Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsectlan  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shaU,  where  apprx>prlate,  also 
consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Oomnaeroe,  Agriculture. 
and  Housing   and   Urban  Development,  the 
Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be   appro- 
priate. Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require    InstltuUot^al    training,    appropriate 
arrangements    for    coch    training    shall    be 
agreed   to  by   the   Secretary   of   Labor   and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  anch  i«- 
search  and  investlgattone  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Aot  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  oAher 
arrangements. 

LABOa   KAaKTT   XNTOEMATION 

Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  lAhor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  informaUon  on  a  naUonal,  S\mX». 
local,  oc  other  appropriate  basis,  including 
but  not  limited  to  informaUon  regarding — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  impedimenU 
to  the  maximum  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  including  the  num- 
ber and  characterlstlca  of  aU  penoos  tw- 
qulrlng  manpower  aervloes; 

(3)  job  opportunittes  and  skUl  requliw- 
ments; 

(S)    labor  supply  In  various  afctUa; 

(4)  ooeupaClonal  outlook  and  employment 
trends  in  various  oocupatlons;  and 
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(6)  In  coop«r&uon  umI  »ftar  conBiilUUan 
wim  thft  Secretary  of  Commeroa,  eoonomlc 
and  business  development  and  loc&tlon 
trends. 

(b)  lorormaUon  collected  under  tbls  sec- 
tion abiUl  be  developed  and  mode  available 
in  a  timely  lashlon  to  meet  In  a  oompreben- 
sive  manner  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
usera.  Including  the  need  for  such  Informa- 
tion In  recruitment,  counseling,  education, 
tr&lnlng,  placement.  Job  development,  and 
otber  appropriate  aotlvtUes  under  thia  Act 
and  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Public  Works 
and  Eoonomlc  Development  Act  of  1966.  the 
Wa^er-Peyser  Act,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  the  [>emanatratlon  Cities  and 
MecropoUt&n  E>evelopment  Act  of  1066.  and 
otber  relevant  Federal  itatutes. 

UANPOWza     ITTILIZATIOK 

Sec.  403. — ^The  Secretary  shall  eatabli&h  a 
program  for  tbd  Improvement  of  manpower 
utilization  to  ioctors  of  the  economy  experi- 
encing penlitent  manpower  shortages,  or  In 
other  situations  requiring  maximum  uUll- 
aatlon  of  exifting  manpower.  The  Secretary 
ahall  conduct  this  program  either  directly  or 
througb  such  oiher  arrangementa  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

KVaLtra-noN 
Sxc.  404.   fa)   The  Secretary  aball  provide 

for  a  cystem  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all 
programa  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  including  their  ooet  in  relatlcm 
to  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  Impact  on  communiUee  and  par- 
ticipants, their  implication  for  related  pro- 
grama,  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  various  ages,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  ob- 
taining the  optnloos  of  partlclpanta  about 
the  itrengthi  and  weaknesses  of  tbe  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  authorlaed  to  conduct,  ei- 
ther directJy  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant. 
or  other  arr&ngement.  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  all  programs  and  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effective- 
neea  of  such  program^  and  activities  in  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged. 
chronically  unemployed,  and  low-tncome  per- 
■ona  for  meanln^ul  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  supportive  services  to  continue  or 
resume  their  education  and  employment  and 
to  become  more  responsible  and  productive 
dtisens.  The  Dlr*ctor  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Oppportunlty  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  evaluation  authorized  by  tiUs 
subaectlon  at  least  once  In  each  calendar 
year. 

aauovAL  OF  Aarmcui.  ataanaa  to 

EMPLOTUSNT     AHO    AOVANCSIUNT 

Sac.  405.  The  Secretary.  In  oonsuttaUon 
with  the  Director  ol  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  wbLch  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  advance- 
ment. Including  civil  service  requirements 
and  practices  relating  thereto,  within  agen- 
cies conducting  programs  under  this  Act  re- 
strict the  opportunities  for  employment  and 
advancement  within  such  agendea  and  shall 
develop  and  promulgate  guidelines,  l>aaed 
upon  such  study,  setting  forth  recommenda- 
Uons  for  task  and  skill  requlremenu  for  spe- 
etflc  Jobs  and  recommended  Job  descriptions 
at  all  levels  of  employment,  deslgiied  to  en- 
courage career  employment  and  occupa- 
ttooal  advancement  wltbln  such  agenetea. 
TEaQfiMC  AA-n  TxcamcAi.  ASSXBTancs 

8bc.  400.  In  carrying  out  hla  reaponaibllltles 
under  thli  Act,  tbe  Secretary  of  lAbor.  in 
cooxultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Dlractor  of 
tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  wbere 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 


grants,  contracts,  or  otber  arrangements, 
preservlce  and  inaervtce  training  for  special- 
ised, supportive,  and  supervisory  or  other 
personnel  and  tacbnical  anutance  which  la 
needed  m  connection  with  the  programs 
establiabed  under  this  Act  or  which  otber- 
wtae  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or 
employers  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  tbla 
section;  but  no  such  special  aaalgnznants 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  ;rears. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  eatabliBbment 
and  operation  by  low-income  persons  and 
tbelr  representatives  oH  centers  on  the  local 
level  which  are  designed  to  provide  compre- 
hensive employment  and  related  servicea  for 
low-Income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  the  Secretary  of  Latxir  shall. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  tbe  Director  of 
the  office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  wher- 
ever feaalble,  provide  training  and  technical 
assistance  by  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  individuals  and  organi- 
sations who  have  demonstrated  a  edacity  to 
eatabUab  and  operate  mob  programa. 

BCPOKT   OH   StnCtOB   TOtTTH   PkOGBAlca 

Sac.  407.  Tbe  Secretary  ahall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  appropriate  date, 
not  later  than  March  1.  In  each  calendar 
year  a  report  setting  fortb  a  description  of 
summer  work  eq>erlence  programs  to  begin 
In  June  of  such  year,  including  the  number 
of  opportunities  in  public  and  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  that  wlU  be  provided  to 
disadvantaged  youtbs  in  nintb  througb 
twelfth  grades  land  to  youth  of  equivalent 
ages) .  In  each  of  tbe  several  States  and  lo- 
cal areas  within  States,  and  a  statement  as 
to  the  total  numt>er  of  such  persona  who 
would  t>e  eligible  for  such  programa,  together 
with  his  recommendations.  If  any,  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  sucb  programs. 

Past  B — Natiohai.  Courxmxaxo  Jos  Bank 

PaOCKAM 

nKDXNos  AKn  ptmposc 
Sec.  431.  Tbe  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  adequate  information 
regarding  manpower  needs  and  availability 
contributes  to  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment, and  the  Inefficient  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources.  Tbe  Congress 
further  flnda  that  the  development  of  elec- 
tromc  data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  has  created  new  opportunities 
for  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  It  is 
Lherefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enlist 
tbe  tools  of  modem  technology  in  a  coopera- 
tive Pederal-State  eflort  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  and  more  ade- 
quately meet  tbe  Nation's  manpower  needs 

CSTABLISBUZNT  OT  THX  PaOCRAH 

Skc.  433.  Tbe  Secretary  aball  develop  and 
establish  a  computerised  Job  bank  program 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1}  ideatlfylDg  sources  of  available  man- 
power supply  and  Job  vacancies; 

(3)  providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  quallflcatloos  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities on  a  national.  State,  local,  or  oiher 
appropriate  basis; 

{31  referring  and  placing  such  persons  In 
Jobs:  and 

(4)  distributing  and  assuring  the  prompi^ 
and  ready  availability  of  Information  con- 
cerning manpower  needs  and  resources  to 
employers,  employees,  public  and  private  Job 
placement  agencies,  and  otber  Interested  in- 
dividuals and  agsnclss. 

Maximum  effective  use  aball  be  made  of  elec- 
tromc  data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions •ystems  m  tbe  development  and  ad- 
mlhlstratian  of  tbe  program.  The  program 
established  under  this  part  shall  be  coordl- 


nat«d    wltb    tb«    eomprsbeosivo    manpcnnr 
services  program  established  under  title  L 

CONDUCT    or    THE    PBOCBAM 

Ssc.  439.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  program  established  in  section  432,  the 
Secretary  is  authorised  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  program,  including 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  Secretary,  may  conduct 
tbe  program  on  a  regional  or  interstate  basis 
eirbcr  directly  or  through  grants,  contrac:^. 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  organizations-  He  may  also  coo- 
duct  the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  State 
or  local  program  will  not  adequately  ser7a 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  any  information  concerning 
manpower  resources  or  Job  vacancies  utilized 
in  the  operation  of  Job-bank  programs 
financed  under  this  part  be  furnished  to  him 
at  bis  request.  He  may.  in  addition,  require 
the  integration  of  any  information  concern- 
ing Job  vacancies  or  applicants  into  a  Job- 
bank  system  assisted  under  tbla  part. 


AND   DSWtLOPMENT 


IICSEAKCH 


Sec.  434.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangement?  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  atich  erperlmental  or 
demonstration  projecu.  re'^earch  and  de- 
velopment as  he  deems  necessary  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  tbe  program  established 
under  this  part. 

BtnJtS.    aaOULATIONS,    and    SrANDABOS 

Sec.  435.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
Fuch  rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as 
may  be  necesary  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  standards  to  assure  tbe 
compatibility  on  a  nationwide  batla  of  data 
systems  used  in  carrying  out  tbe  program 
established  by  this  part,  and  including  rules 
and  regulations  to  asssure  the  con&ddntiality 
of  information  submitted  m  confidence. 

PaET   C — DrvELOPMOrr    Or.EWPLOYMlNT   Op- 

poaTUNrriES    roa    Disadvantacco   Ptosons 
tH  PkoEiui^T  Assisted  Pbocsams 

puaPotE 
Sec.  4SI.  Tbe  purpose  of  tbla  part  Is  to 
establUb  a  program  of  ressarch,  develop- 
ment, and  pilot  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  tbe  level  of  employment  gener- 
ated by  Federal  grant  and  assistance  pro- 
grams and  the  degree  to  which  sucb  pro- 
grams can  provide  an  increased  source  of 
opportunities  for  the  employment  and  ad- 
vancement of  disadvantaged  persons. 

aZSCABCR 

Sec.  4fi3  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  undertake  studies  of  tbe  coatrlbutlon 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  otber  Federal 
assistance  progriijns  to  the  overall  employ- 
ment level.  Such  studies  may  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  collection  and  analysis  of 
information  on  tbe  number  o!  positions 
wholly  or  partially  supported  by  Federal  ae- 
aistance  programs,  their  occupational  struc- 
ture, wage,  and  salary  levels,  projections  for 
future  growth,  requiremente  and  quallflca- 
tlona  for  entry  into  such  positions,  promo- 
tional and  c&reer  development  opportunities, 
the  educational,  vocational,  and  other  rele- 
vant characteristics  of  those  who  occupy  such 
positions,  and  the  effects  of  sucb  employ- 
ment on  employment  generally.  The  beads 
of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering grants-in-aid  or  other  Foderal 
aasistanco  programs  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  in  tbe 
conduct  of  such  studies.  They  shall  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  annually  estimates  of  the 
employment  Increasea  or  decreases  expected 
to  result  from  the  planned  expansion  or  re- 
duction of  sucb  programs,  and  as  conditions 
warrant,  on  call  from  tbe  Secretary,  contin- 
gency plans  and  estimates  relating  to  tbe 
increase  In  employment  which  would  be  ere- 
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ated  If  such  progranu  are  expanded  under 
conditions  of  persistent  high  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

piLor  pRooaAiu 
Sec.  453.  (aj  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  ts 
autborlsBed  to  conduct  experimental,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  programs 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  c'  this  p^rt.  In 
tbe  conduct  of  theee  programs,  tbe  Secretary 
is  authorlaed  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  beads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  granu-ln-ald  and 
other  forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  estab- 
lish annual  and  multiyear  goals  for  tbe  em- 
plojrmenc  of  disadvantaged  persons  In  em- 
ployment wholly  or  partially  supported 
through  such  Federal  aaslstance.  For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  these  agreements, 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  may  pro- 
vide, notwithstanding  any  otber  provision 
of  law.  that  the  fulfillment  of  sucb  goals 
shall  be  a  condition  for  receiving  sucb  as- 
sistance. 

(b)  Programs  under  this  part  shall,  to  tbe 
extent  practicable,  be  designed  to  eliminate 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement,  including  merit  sys- 
tem requirements  and  practices  related  there- 
to, which  restrict  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  dUiadvantaged 
persona. 

(0)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  otber  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  expenditure,  us  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  deems  neceasary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  hereof. 

(d)  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  may  be  expended  shall 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  extraordinary  co:tts  of  training  and 
supportive  services  neceesary  to  improve  the 
performance  of  disadvantaged  persotu  who 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
this  section: 

(3)  costs  of  providing  orientation,  coun- 
seling. Ustlng.  fotlowup,  and  otber  Blmllar 
manpower  services  determined  necessary  to 
assist  such  Individuals  to  achieve  success  tn 
employment. 


Bbc.  464.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  a  report  of  bis  find- 
ings and  recommendations  arising  out  of 
the  programa  and  studies  under  this  part. 

TITLE    V— MANPOWER    PROGRAMS    FOR 

INDIAN.     BILINaUAL.     MIGRANT,     AND 

OU)ER  WORKERS 
PasT  A — Indian  MANPowm  PBocaaua 
sTATXMXrrr  or  riNDiNOs  and  pubfosx 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Tbe  CongrsKS  finds  that  (1* 
serious  unemplosrment  and  economic  dis- 
advantage  exist  among  members  of  Indian 
and  Alaskan  native  communities;  (3)  there 
is  a  compelling  need  for  tbe  establishment 
of  comprehensive  manpower  training  and 
employment  programa  for  memben  of  those 
communities;  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
tial to  tbe  reduction  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage among  individual  members  of  those 
communities  and  to  the  advancement  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  in  those  com- 
munities consistent  with  tbelr  goals  and  life 
styles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
because  of  tbe  special  relationship  between 
tbe  Federal  Government  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  by  tbe  provisions  of  this  part, 
(1)  sucb  programs  can  beet  be  administered 
at  the  national  level:  (3)  such  programs  shall 
be  available  to  federally  recognized  tribes, 
bands,  and  iudivlduals  and  to  otber  groups 
and  Individuals  of  native  American  descent 
aucb  as.  but  not  limited  to,  tbe  Menomlnees 
tn  Wisconsin,  tbe  Klamaths  in  Or^on.  the 
Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Paasamaquoddys  and 
Peoobscots  in  Maine,  and  Eskimos  and  Aleuts 
in  Alaska;  <3)  such  programs  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  manner  as  to  maxlmlBS 


the  Federal  commitment  to  support  growth 
and  development  as  determined  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communities  and  groups 
served  by  this  part. 

aSTABUSHlCXNT  OF  OmCX  OV  XMDXajr  KAK- 

powxa  paooaauB 

8«c.  603.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllabed 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of  In- 
dian Manpower  I*rograms  which,  undar  the 
direction  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall 
have  rcsponHlblllty  for  administering  the  In- 
dian manpower  programs  authorized  by  this 
part. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appoint 
a  qualified  person  of  native  American  an- 
cestry as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Manpower  Programa.  Tbe  appointment  of 
the  Director  and  such  staff  as  may  be  required 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  tbe 
competitive  service,  but  such  appointees  shall 
be  entitled  to  tbe  same  rights,  prlvllegea.  and 
benefits  provided  employees  in  such  service. 

AUTHOat£ATION 

Sbc  60S.  (a>  Funds  available  for  this  p«rt 
aball  be  expended  for  programa  and  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  sucb  programs  and 
BcUvltles  carried  out  by  eligible  applicants 
under  otber  provision  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  leas  than 
that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  U  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  vpblch  the  total  number  of 
Indiana  and  Alaska  natives  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  low-income  persona,  as  determined 
for  tbe  United  States  on  the  basis  of  tbe  most 
satisfactory  current  data  and  estimates  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary.  Tbe  Secretary  ehall 
make  equitable  adjustments  In  allocations 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  take 
Into  account  that  persons  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  making  such  aUocaUons  are  being 
counted  for  purposes  of  the  reservation  of 
funds  provided  for  in  this  section. 

NATTONAt    INDIAN    MANPOWXB    AI1V130«T 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  504.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ap- 
point a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Council  which  shall  consist  of  at  least  five 
but  not  more  than  ten  members,  and  shall 
be  composed  of  men  and  women  represent- 
ing Indian  tribes  and  groups,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  problems  of  manpower 
training  and  employment  on  Indian  reaerva- 
tlons  and  among  Indian  groups.  Indians  shall 
constitute  a  majority  of  tbe  Council  mem- 
bership, which  ahall  designate  its  own  chair- 
man. Such  Council,  or  any  duly  eatabllabod 
sulKommlttee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  problems  and  policy  relating  to 
employment  and  manpower  and  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  duties  under  this  part.  Such 
Council  aball  hold  not  less  than  two  meet- 
ings during  each  calendar  year.  The  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  National  Indian 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  for  a  GS-18  while  engaged  In 
the  work  of  the  National  Indian  kCanpower 
Advisory  Council,  Including  traveltlme.  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expeiiacfl  and  per  diem 
m  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorised  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  6703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently  and  re- 
ceiving compensation  on  a  per  diem  when 
actually  employed  basis.  Tbe  Director  and 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Manpower  Pro- 
grama shall  provide  the  Council  with  such 
services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Coun- 
cu  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

KAiTPOWsa  axrorr 
Sec.   6DS.   A  special  section  of  the  man- 
power report  of  the  President  ahall  be  di- 
rected to  describing  tbe  activities  prwcrtbed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 


■nuR  KxspoNsmmims 

Skc.  506.  No  provision  of  this  part  shall 

abrogate  In  any  way  the  trust  respcnslblU- 

tl«8  of  tbe  Federal  Government  to  Indian 

bands  or  trlbea. 

Paxt  B — BiUNcuAi.  Manimwcb  PaooxAau 

OBCLAEATXOK   OP   POUCT 

Sic.  611.  In  recognition  of  the  dUBcultles 
and  limitations  of  large  numbers  of  persona 
of  limited  EnglUh-speaklng  ability  In  the 
United  States  in  finding  employment  and  In 
learning  the  technology  required  for  em- 
ployment today,  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  tbe  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations to  develop  and  carry  out  imagi- 
native programs  to  increase  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  persons  with  lim- 
ited English -speaking  ability,  especially  sucb 
persons  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

AtTTROEIZATTON    AND   DISTKIBtrrTON   OF   TTTHItS 

Sec.  612.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  that  proportion  of  the  total 
amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  whlcb  tbe 
total  number  of  persons  oT  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  bears  to  tbe  total  popula- 
tion, as  determined  for  tbe  United  States  on 
tbe  basis  of  tbe  most  satisfactory  current 
data  and  estimates  available  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  make  equitable  ad- 
justments in  allocations  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  to  take  into  account  that 
persons  counted  for  purposes  of  mateing  such 
allocations  are  being  ooimted  for  purposes  of 
the  reservation  of  funds  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

(b)  In  determining  tbe  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas 
within  States  having  the  greatest  need  for 
programs  authorleed  by  this  part.  For  the 
purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  part  within  each 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
on  riie  ba.sl5  of  a  consideration  of  (1)  the 
geographic  distribution  of  persons  oT  limited 
English-speaking  ability  who  are  unemployed 
or  imderemployed.  (2)  the  relative  need  of 
such  person.s  In  different  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  tbe  kind  of  programs 
described  In  section  513,  and  (3)  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  particular  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nlKations  within  the  State  to  c&rry  out  those 
programs. 

cnsES  OP  puwue 

Sic.  S13.  Funds  available  for  this  pert  shall 
be  expended  for  programs  and  acUrltles  oon- 
slstent  with  tbe  purposes  of  this  part.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appU- 
cants  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
especially — 

(1)  planning  for  and  developing  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  manpower  needs 
of  persons  with  limited  En^tsb-speaklng 
ability  including — 

(A)  tbe  development  of  training  courses 
and  materials  to  teach  skills  and  occupations 
that  do  not  require  a  high  proficiency  ic 
English,  particularly  tbe  development  of 
course  materials  In  languages  other  than 
English;  and 

(B)  the  development  of  training  coureee 
and  materials  designed  to  increase  the  tech- 
nical English  vocabulary  neces^^^xy  for  the 
performance  of  specific  occupaUons  likely  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  such 
persons; 

(3)  preservloe  training  designed  to  prepare 
persons  to  partlclipate  in  bilingual  manpower 
txalning  and  placement  programs  such  as  In- 
structors. Interviewers,  counselors,  and  place- 
ment specialists;  and 

(8)   the  eatabUshmeiit,  melntenanoe.  end 
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oper«Uon  of  programa,  tBcdudlii«  ncquialUon 
of  necessar;  teadilag  materlala  uuS  equlp- 
rnant,  designed  to  Increase  the  employment 
opportuniUes  and  the  opportmUMflB  toe  »d- 
vancement  oi  persons  with  limited  English - 
speaklns  ability,  which  may  include — 

(A>  pcograms  to  teach  occupational  skills 
In  the  primary  language  of  any  such  persona 
for  occupations  that  do  not  require  a  hl^ 
proficiency  m  English; 

(B)  programs  designed  to  teach  speclflo 
technical  English  vocabulary  necessary  in 
the  pertormance  of  specific  skills  and  occupa- 
ta«u  in  demsjid  and  which  such  persons 
may  be  reaaonabty  expected  to  perform; 

(C)  progranui  developed  to  oooperatlon 
with  employen  de&igned  to  Increase  the  En- 
gUah-spealdng  ability  of  such  peraons  In  or- 
der to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion: 

(D)  programs  designed  to  assist  any  such 
person  to  further  develop  and  capitalize  on 
their  bUlngual  ability  (or  Job*  that  require 
such  skills-,  and 

(E)  specialized  placement  programs  in- 
cluding supportive  services  to  encourage  per- 
aons with  limited  English-speaking  ablll^  to 
and  employment  And  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  such  persons. 

APPLZCAtlONS    rOR    KKAWCIAL    ASStSTANCE    AKD 

coKsmoNS  roa  uppaovaL 
Sec.  514.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
thla  part  may  be  made  to  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
ganisation, or  to  any  such  agendea,  Inatl- 
tutlona,  or  organizations  applying  Jointly  or 
with  a  private  employer,  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  deems  neceasary. 
Such  application  shall — 

(II  pnjvide  that  the  programs  and  projects 
for  which  assistance  under  thla  part  la 
sought  wUl  be  administered  by.  or  under  the 
supervision  of.  the  applicant  and  set  forth 
aasurances  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
administer  or  supervise  such  programs  or 
projects; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoeee  of  this  pan  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  aa  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  eflldent  operation 
of  the  program; 

(3)  provide  tor  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund -accounting  prcceduree  as  may  be  nec- 
caaary  to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation 
In  the  projects  for  which  the  application  la 
made  of  persons  with  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed and  who  reside  In  the  area  to  be 
aerved  by  the  project;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  rcporta  as  the  Secretary  may 
reaaonabty  require  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  sucb  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  neceasary  to  assure 
the  oorrectnesB  and  verification  of  such  re- 
porta. 

(b)  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  fl"e"'i*'  aaalstance 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  If  the  application  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  purpoees  of  this  part  and  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) . 
uwTxmnott 

Sac.  616.  Aa  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"penooa  of  limited  English-speaking  ability" 
aball  include  persons  who  conie  from  envi- 
ronments where  the  dominant  language  la 
other  than  Bogllah  and  who  are  preparing 
for  work  In  a  tabor  market  wherv  the  domi- 
nant language  la  Rngllah. 


PaaT  C — itoauwT  airo  Skasonal  FAKKWoa: 
Mani^wxs  PaoCKAMS 
STATUOurrs  or  nNonaoa  and    pcapoaa 
Sec.  631.  The  Congress  finds  and  declare 

that^ 

(1)  chronic  Beasonal  unemployment  and 
under-employment  In  the  a^cultural  in- 
dustry, substantially  affected  by  recent  ad- 
vances In  technology  and  mechanization, 
constitute  a  eubertantlal  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's rural  manpower  problem  and  sub- 
stantially affects  the  eotlre  national  econ- 
omy; 

[7)  such  severe  employment  pattern  has 
led  to  family  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level,  with  resulting  hardships  and  adverse 
effects  on  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  families  and  particularly  of  children; 

<3)  much  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmwork  force  Is  untrained  and  unaccus- 
tomed to.  and  tll-equlpped  for.  the  require- 
ments of  steady,  gainful  employment: 

(4)  there  la  a  compelling  need  for  the 
modification  and  adaptation  of  manpower 
training  and  employment  programs  that 
have  heretofore  not  Included  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  within  their  aoope  to 
oieet  the  needs  of  such  farmworkers; 

(5)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworker  manpower  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  interstate  in  na- 
ture, such  programs  can  best  be  administer- 
ed at  the  national  level. 
EOTABLZaatcxNT  or  AN  omci  or  miokant  and 

SEASONAI.  rAmMwoaKxm  kunpowxa  pkoosjlmb 
Sbc.  saa.  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Manpower  Pro- 
grams which,  uoder  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  have  reepooslblUty 
for  administering  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  manpower  programs  authorized 
by  this  part. 

AUTUOaOATlON 

8xc.  633.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  lo  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  carrying  out  thU  Act  as  is 
equivalent  to  that  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  families  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  low-income  persons,  as  de- 
termined for  the  United  States  on  the  baala 
of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  and 
esUmates  avallBble  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  equitable  adjustments 
In  allocaUons  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  take  Into  account  that  persons  count- 
ed for  purposes  of  fn'^k'"e  >ucb  allocations 
are  being  counted  for  purposes  of  the  reser- 
vation of  funds  provided  for  In  this  section. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  persons  shall 
t>e  deemed  to  contmue  to  be  members  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  families 
for  such  period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  five 
years,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  that  such  peraons  generally  can 
benefit  from  the  special  programs  authorized 
by  this  part. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  thla  part  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, upon  the  basis  of  evidence  supplied  by 
each  applicant  and  evaluated  and  approved 
by  the  Migrant  and  Seaaonal  Farmworker 
Bfanpower  National  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished by  HCtlon  704.  that  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  population  to  be  served 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  development  of  programs  to  be 


assisted  under  this  part,  and  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  programs. 

MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  rAftHWOSKEa  MAH- 
POWKB    NA-nOMAI,    AOViaOET    COUMCIX. 

Sec.  634.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Manpower 
National  Advisory  Council  i  referred  to  in  thla 
part  aa  the  "Council")  which  shall  constat 
of— 

(1)  three  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  farmers,  who  aball  be 
individuals  actively  engaged  in,  and  whose 
livelihoods  are  dependent  upon,  agriculture. 
and  who  employ  labor  In  connection  then- 
with; 

(3)  five  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers: 

(3)  three  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  in- 
terest In  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  agricultural  labor  and  who  are  or 
have  been  actively  engaged  In  activities  con- 
cerned with  determining  and  solving  the 
health,  education,  housing,  social,  economic, 
or  welfare  problenu  of  the  agriculture  work- 
er, his  family,  his  employer,  and  the  oom- 
mumty  in  which  he  works; 

(5)  two  Individuals  who  have  had  ex- 
perience as  State  or  local  officials  and  who 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problem* 
of  agricultural  labor;  and 

(fl)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who  shall 
be  nonvoting  members  of  the  Oouodl. 

(b)  From  the  members  appointed  to  such 
Council,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chatmuji.  Such  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  not  less  than  twelve  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  appointed  memben  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rata 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  rale  prescribed  for 
OS-18  under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  while  engaged  In  the  work  of 
the  Council,  including  traveltlme  and  shall 
he  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorteed  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  S7031  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed   intermittently. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Latwr  la  authorized 
to  use  la  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Council  such  technical  and  support  person- 
nel from  any  of  the  agencies  specified  In 
paragraph  it)  of  subsection  (a)  aa  he  deems 
necessary,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  concerned. 

ovrxta  or  cooNcaL 

Sec.  635.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  operation  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  progranas.  and  policies 
relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  (3)  the  extent  of  farmworker 
participation  in  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  manpower  programs  an- 
thonzed  by  this  part  and  (3)  any  and  all 
other  matters  relating  to  agricultural  labor. 
The  Council,  or  any  duly  established  euh- 
commlttee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  his  functions  under  this  port  to 
provide  maximum  employment  and  man- 
power opportunities  tor  migrant  and  season- 
al farmworkers. 

(b)  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate 
periodically  the  problems  relating  to  agri- 
cultural labor  In  order  to  devise  plans  and 
jT^^fri*  reoommendationa  for  the  establish- 
ment of  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
meet  sucb  problems  effectively,  tn  carrylof 
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out  tixls  subsection,  the  CouncU  shall  oon-  (3)  the  Ags  Dlacrtmlnatlon  l»  E^loy- 
slder  among  others,  the  following  matters-  ment  Act  of  1M7  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
(1)  theeffect  of  exlsUng  laws,  regulations,  pected  without  supplementary  leglslaUon  to 
programs  and  poUclsa  oS  the  problems  re-  oops  adequately  with  age  discrimination  In 
Utmr  to  agricultural  labor.  Including  ths  employment  and  to  provide  employtnent  op- 
problems    of     the     migratory     agricultural  Dortunltlaa     for     middle-aged     and     older 


the 
worker,  his  employer,  and  the  local  area  In 
which  he  resides  or  is  employed; 

(3)  the  effect  of  the  open-border  policy 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  upon 
(A)  the  labor  supply.  (B)  the  Uving  and 
working  conditions  in  ixirder  areas.  (C)  the 
need  for  American  residents  along  the 
border  to  migrate  n«th  in  aearoh  of  Jobs. 


portonltles     for     middle-aged 
worksrs; 

(4)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially long-term  unemployment  with  re- 
sultant deterioration  of  sklU,  morale,  and 
employer  acceptability,  la  higher  among 
workers  aged  forty-five  and  over  than  among 
younger  workers; 

(6)  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  under- 


^w^-^^-^i^"^-^---^  ^r.'^rr.^'ciorssi^'-cj  ^'^^^^^^^ 


Uons  are  being  counted  for  purposes  of  tbs 
reservation  of  funds  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

BQITrTABt.S    DITmatTTION    OT    ASSlSTaNCX 

Sec.  534.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
trlhutlon  of  assistance  under  thla  part 
among  the  States  and  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

AniOHlSTmATION 

Sxc.  536.  ( a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to — 

( 1 )   presents  such  rules  and  r^ulailooa  as 


rural  economy: 

(5)  the  extent  that  available  labor  market 
Information  |A)  Improves  or  limits  farm- 
workers' opporttinltlea  to  find  Jobs  and  to 
inoreaae  earnings,  (Bt  alleviate  the  problema 
of  underemployment  and  unemployment, 
and  (C)  provides  the  means  for  Improving 
coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  poUclea  and  programs  re- 
lating to  agricultural  labor; 

(4)  the  need  for  more  effective  programs 
for  the  recruitment,  transportation,  housing, 
and  full  employment,  in  and  off  season,  of 
the  farm  work  force; 

(6)  the  efficacy  of  a  nonprofit  manpower 
corporation  or  other  ways  to  help  regularise 
the  employment  of  farmworkers,  particularly 
seasonal  farmworkers.  Including  the  provi- 
sion of  employment  opportuniue*  In  rural 
areas  that  complement  the  seasonal  Job  de- 
mands of  agriculture: 

(6)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  to  train  and  develop 
workers  for  Increased  mechonizaUon  of  farm 


persons    aged    forty-five    and    over   live    In 
poverty; 

(6)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
sixty-two  to  sixty-four  have  retired  with  In- 
adequate benefits: 

(7)  there  Is  almost  no  opportunity  for 
continued  training  and  education  for  older 
individuals  who  are  emi>loyed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
technology; 

(8)  the  loss  to  the  eoonomy  of  the  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
costs  of  unemployment  oompensatlon  and 
public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  in  billions 
of  doUani; 


(3)  employ  experts  and  eonsultanta  in 
accordance  with  secUon  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
composed  of  private  dtlzens  and  public  offl- 
frl#jB  who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or 
training,  are  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of 
Job  opfxirtunltles  of  middle-aged  and  oldar 
Individuals,  oa  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  hia  functiona  under  this 
part: 

(4)  Utilise,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices.  personnel,  information,  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal  and  SUte  agencies,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pomted  pursuant  to  clause  (3>  of  subsectlan 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of   the  Federal  Government  shall 


— — — —  j._jj      ,  ,„  ,-.-T«o  nt      Ktnpioyee   oi    wie   rwaeroi   uuvcnuueut.   bu«u 

(B)   the  loss  to  the  Individual  In  terms  of     ^^^^  ^  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
frustration,    impaired    morale,    loss   of    the  -'___, 


sense  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status 
within  the  family  and  society  is  incalculable: 
(101   ororiding  such  Individuals  with  op- 
fobs    for  nonfarm   lobs  in  rural  areas,  and      portunltles  for  useful  work  wUl  incrMse  tneir      ^^^^^    ^  ^  member  of  the  committee, 
for  meeUmt  urban  Job  opportunities;  inoomes,  benefit  their  physical  and  mentai     Qjembere  shall   be   allowed   travel  expft 

aVTbe  future  demand  Tor  farmwork  in-      weU-belng.  and  strengthen  the  eoonomy 

.      .    _,   .^_    _. STATXKXNT  OF  PUBPOBB 


eluding  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  chang- 
ing levels  of  demands  and  requirements  for 
employees,  particularly  in  the  face  of  In- 
creasing mechanization; 

(8)  the  relationship  of  such  factors  as 
worker  ability,  employer  attitudes,  skill 
levels,  and  educational  levels  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  tucb  farmworkers; 

(9t  the  effect  of  farmworkers'  substantial 
exclULBlon  from  major  social  and  worker  bene- 
fit programs,  including  legislation  protecting 
the  right  to  organise  and  collectively  bar- 
gain; 

(10)  the  means  to  familiarize  farmwork- 
ers with  program  benefits  and  basic  ctvU 
rights,  including  voting,  to  help  them  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  American  eoo- 
nonalc  and  political  mainstream: 

<11)   the  relationship  between  the  institu- 
tion   of    mlgrancy    and    the    factors    which 
cause   it,    to   overall   poverty   in   the  United 
States,  and  relocation  and  resettlement  pro- 
grams and  activities  previously  developed  to 
more  adequately  overcome  such  problems. 
AHNVAL   azpoar 
Sxc.  636.  The  Council  shall  study.  Investi- 
gate, conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report 
containing  Ita  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  matters  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  and  shall  transmit  such  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  President  no  later 
than  August  1  and  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  October  1  of  ea^  year. 
Past  D — ^Mmout-Acxn  and  Oum  Woasxxa 
MAifKiwvx  PaoaaAMS 
Su^tpart  1 — Generol  Froplsioiu 
oscuiaATXoN   or   ramtxaa 
Sac.  631.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  in  a  period  of  grest  affluence,  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  find  It  increasingly 
difficult  to  regain  employment  when  out  of 
work  and  to  retain  employment; 

(3)  inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dens, particularly  If  they  are  living  on  limit- 
ed, fixed  Incomes; 


Sec.  533.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thla  part  to 
establish  and  to  assist  programs  which  will — 

(1)  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  a  range  of  real  and  reaaonfcble  oppor- 
tunities for  employment; 

(2)  eliminate  arbitrary  dlacnmlnatory 
practices  which  deny  work  to  qualified  per- 
sons solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  increase  the  avallalrility  of  Jobs  by 
ftr^f1'"g  new  work  opportunities.  Including 
part-time  employment  to  supplement  in- 
ooms  and  to  facUltate  the  translUon  to  full 
retirement  or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

(4)  improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
designed  to  faclUtate  training  and  the 
matching  of  skills  and  Jobs; 

(6)  assist  middle-aged  and  older  workers, 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  educational  in- 
sUiutlons  to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to  an- 
ticipated changes  in  technology  In  Jobs,  in 
educational  requirements,  and  in  personnel 
practices;  and 

(fi)  stimulate  innovative  approaches  to 
provide  increased  employment  opportunities 
for  middle-aged  and  older  persona. 

AtrTHOaaATtOK 

Sec  533  (a)  Fundi  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
including  but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
port,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail- 
able  for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  is  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  which  the  total  number  of 
heads  of  households  who  are  forty-five  years 
of  age  or  older  and  are  not  In  the  labor  force 
or  are  unemployed  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, as  determined  for  the  United  Statee  on 
the  basla  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  and  estimates  available  to  the  SecrcUry. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  equitable  adjust- 
ments in  allocations  under  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  take  into  account  that  persona 
counted  for  purposes  of  making  such  alloca- 


dally  rate  prescribed  for  G3~18  under  section 
6333  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  eaob 
day  on  which  he  is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  <mcludlng  trsvel- 
nber  of  the  committee.  All 
members  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorised by  law  (5  US.C.  5703)  for  persons 
in  the  Oovemmenl  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  bads. 
paoGKAM  orvKLoncxm  and  cooaotHATioir 
Sec.  536.  (a>  In  addition  to  any  other 
provisions  for  the  odmlnlstrstdoo  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  personnel 
to  have  responaiblllty  for  program  leader- 
ship, development,  and  ooordlnation  and 
provide  for  a  central  office  for  Infonijatlon 
on  and  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  and  the  pro- 
grams concerning  such  workers. 

(b)  No  individual.  Institution,  organlxa- 
tion,  or  agency  shall  evaluate  any  program 
under  this  part  if  that  individual,  or  any 
member  of  any  such  institution,  organisa- 
tion, or  agency  Is  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram as  a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or 
in  any  other  capacity. 

KXSEASCH   AKD  INT0KKAT70N   PtOCEAlCa 

Sac.  537.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorlaed 
to  enter  Into  grants,  contracts,  and  other 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  to  conduct  such  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  as  he  de- 
temunea  wilt  contribute  to  carTylng  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  tbe  Secretary  is  authorised  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  Lnfor- 
matlon  relating  to  training  and  Job  oppor- 
tunltlee  for  middle-aged  and  older  Individu- 
als and  to  conduct  such  special  informa- 
tional programs  as  he  determines  appropriate. 
Subpart  3 — MIdcareer  Development  Service 
Program 

PKOOKAM   BSTABLISaiD 

Sec.  541.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
comprehensive  midcareer  development  serv- 
ice program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Man- 
power Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers to  find  employment  by  providing  train- 
ing, counseling,  and  special  supportive  i 
Ices  to  such  workers. 
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TBAOrOtG    PKOGKAIU 

Sbc.  543.  (ft)  The  SKretary,  ttarougb  tb« 
Muipower  Administration,  u  autborlxed  to 
make  lo&ns  and  gr&nts  to  public  &nd  private 
nonproBt  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or^- 
nisatlons  ajid  to  individuals  for  trmtnlng, 
tacludUig  on-the-job.  inaticutiona),  r««Iden- 
Uai,  and  otber  training,  daelgned  lo  upgrade 
tbe  work  skills  and  capabilities  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  wbo  on  at  le*A 
forty-five  rears  oT  age. 

(b>  Any  grmnt  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
tMa  section  mmy  be  used  to  pa;  aU  or  p*rt 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (including  allow* 
ances  for  subsistence  or  other  ezpenaee)  for 
such  peraona  and  their  dependents  as  he  ma; 
determine  to  be  conalstent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loajt  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  ahaU  prescribe  and  ma;  be  made 
only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
euch  time  or  times  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  an  spptlcatloa  un- 
less It  sets  forth  a  program  for  training 
which  meets  criteria  established  by  him.  In- 
cluding training  costs  and  tultloo  schedules. 

(dl  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  eActi  ap- 
plicant wbo  has  an  appHcaUon  approved  bjr 
him  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
provided  for  In  such  application. 

(e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  while  un- 
dergoing training  shall  continue  to  receive 
euch  payments  only  during  such  period  as 
the  Secretary  finds  that  they  are  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  in  such  training 
program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  autborlxed  to  enter 
Into  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees  to 
leading  tnitltutlons  on  such  terms  and  con- 
dltlona  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in 
orcer  to  permit  such  Institutions  to  make 
)oan&  to  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age  for  training  which  qualifies  un- 
der this  secUon. 

TmaXtTMO     ratSOHS     TO     xaAIlf     AfTD     tcraAiN 
MIDDLC-AOXD  AND  OLSKS   WOBKXaS 

Sec.  543.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  program  \utder  which 
an  adequate  number  of  persona  are  trained 
to  understand  the  learning  processes  of  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons  and  to  become 
qualified  to  train  and  retrain  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  in  skills  needed  in  the 
economy.  Such  programs  shall  emphasize  de- 
veloping Innovative  techniques  for  training 
middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

aPtClM.  5ESVICE8  rOK  ICASS  I^T-OFTS 

Sbc.  544.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
recruit  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  made  available  to 
localities  In  which  subetantlal  numbers  of 
middle-aged  and  older  person  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant 
or  factory  or  a  permanent  Large-scale  reduc- 
tion In  force.  In  carrying  out  the  provtslonB 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  autborlaed 
to  provide  such  persans  with  recruitment, 
placement,  and  counseling  serncee. 


Skc.  MB  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establlah 
and  carry  out  specialized  aervlcea  for  older 
workers  who  dedre  to  Improve  their  em- 
ployabUlty.  to  receive  training  to  improve 
their  capabilities  at  their  present  employ- 
ment, or  to  obtain  counseling  in  planning  to 
maxim  1r#  earning  t^portuntUea  for  the  rest 
at  their  working  lives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  aotboclsed  to  ncrult 
and  train  manpower  speclallsta.  Including 
older  and  retired  employment  counselors  and 
personnel  directors  to  serve  in  programs  au- 
thorized under  tbla  seoUon. 


UAIfrOWBa  RITDT 

Sso.  946.  (a)  Tb^  Socretary  la  authorised 
an  directed  to  undertake,  either  directly  or 
by  way  oX  grant  or  contract,  a  thorough  study 
of  manpower  programs  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Ace,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunliy  Aot  of  1994.  and  other  federally  as- 
sisted training  programA  to  determine 
whether  such  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  persons  wbo  are  at  least  forty-flve 
yean  of  age.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  this  study, 
and  his  own  recommendations  with  respect 
to  additional  legislation,  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1.  1972. 

(b)  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  an; 
IndUidual,  institution,  organization,  or 
agency  providing  advice  or  technical  assist- 
ance for  any  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

Subpart  3 — Work  Opportunities  for  Middle- 
Aged  and  Older  Workeri 

ntCMXASED  JOB  OPPOftTUMlTlCS  FOB  IRDDLE-aGaD 

Ano  ouncB  pKsaoKB  m  ncnaxaLj.T  aaatsran 

PBOCRSMS 

Sec.  551.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  m  order  to  determine  their 
potential  for  maximizing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  persona. 
The  review  under  this  section  shall  include, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  collection  and  analysis 
of  information  on  the  number  of  positions 
wholly  or  partially  supported  b;  such  pro- 
grams, their  occupational  structure,  wage 
and  salary  levels,  the  number  of  persons 
forty-five  years  of  age  and  older  employed  as 
a  n»ult  of  such  programs,  requirements  and 
qualifications  for  entry  and  promotion  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  any  maximum  employ- 
ment age  for  Job  applicants,  and  projections 
for  future  growth  of  Job  opportunities,  re- 
sulting from  such  programs.  The  heads  of  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering grants-in-aid  or  other  Federal  aaslst- 
anoe  programs  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  in  the 
conduct  of  this  review.  At  the  request  of  the 
Secreiary.  the  head  of  each  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  iball  transmit  estimates  of 
employment  increases  or  decreases  antici- 
pated as  a  result  of  the  planned  expansion 
or  reduction  of  any  such  program,  and  the 
anticipated  impact  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

(b)  To  increase  employment  opportunities 
for  middle-aged  and  older  workers  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  administering 
grants-in-aid  and  other  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  establish  annual  and  multlyear 
goaU  for  the  employment  of  middle-aged 
and  older  perftons  In  employment  wholly  or 
partially  supported  through  such  Federal  as- 
sistance For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  agreements,  the  head  of  any  P^cral  de- 
partment or  agency  may.  at  his  discretion, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
require  that  the  fulfillment  of  such  goals 
shall  be  a  condition  for  receiving  assistance. 

tc)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  action,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
designed  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to 
employment  and  occupational  advancement 
of  middle-aged  and  older  workers  In  Federal 
a&alsiance  programs,  especially  mandatory 
provisions  for  maximum  employment  ages 
for  Job  applicants,  except  where  age  would 
be  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  rea- 
sonably necasury  to  the  normal  operation  of 
such  employment. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  tbe  discharge  of 
any  employee  to  obtain  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance of  middle-aged  and  older  workers  with 
younger  workers. 


(e)  Federal  grantees  and  Federal  depart- 
ments  and  agencies  may  fill  a  single  Job  po- 
sition with  one  or  more  persona  provided  that 
this  will  not  exceed  tbe  funds  or  hours  al- 
located to  that  position. 

tf)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulatlona  for  tbe  uniform 
administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  one  year  after  tbe  dat«  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

XHPLOTMXtfT   XH    SCONOHIC   OfTOmrNrTT 
PBOaSAMS 

Sxc.  662.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Director  of  the  Oflloe  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  and  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  responsible  for 
the  admiiUEtratlon  of  programs  under  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  for  the 
purpose  of  maximizing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
under  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  that 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  recommend- 
tloni  to  the  agency  concerned  with  reepect  to 
programs  and  policies  which  wUi  aaaure  that 
serrtcea  to  the  eligible  m.lddle-aged  and  older 
persons  who  wish  employment  will  be  as- 
sisted to  the  extent  reasonably  consistent 
with  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
tbe  middle-aged  and  older  poor  bears  to  all 
of  the  poor. 

nCPLOTMBNT    SEIVICBS    FOK    PSST-TUCE 
EMPLOTVXNT 

Sec.  653.  The  Secretary  miay,  where  appro- 
priate, make  special  provisions  through  the 
United  States  employment  servloe,  or  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  employment 
service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or  contract* 
with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  to  assist 
such  agencies  in  securing  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employment  for  additional  members 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  who  wish 
such  employment. 

StTBPAST  4 — ExPAKDiNc  OpPOSTDNrras  roa 
Ejcplotmcnt  and  EDtJcarxoN 

IXSEASCH.  tXttMJMKtrTA-nptl.  AI«D    DKUON- 

srmATioN 

Sbc.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  research,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  grtuot.  contract,  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency.  Institution,  or  organization, 
including  memt>erahJp  organizations  of  older 
persons,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
any  such  private  agency  or  with  labor  or 
maniigement  organizations  or  with  any  in- 
dividual— 

(1)  to  find,  test,  and  promote  solutions 
to  problems  presented  by  Institutional  ar- 
rangements which  may  work  to  tbe  dlaad- 
vantage  of  older  workers  In  such  matters  as 
pensions  and  other  private  annuity  coverage. 
workmen's  compensation  and  disability  in- 
come, ar.d  seniority  in  collective  bargaining; 

(2t  to  examine  and  evaluate  proposals 
related  to  flexible  or  phased  retirement,  and 
preparing  for  and  adjusting  to  retirement. 
Including  the  causes  of  successful  and  un- 
successful adjustment: 

|3)  to  examine  and  evaluate  programs  fcr 
continuing  educational  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  prepare  workers,  while  still  em- 
ployed, for  Job  changes,  to  enhance  their 
employablUty.  to  reduce  their  vulnerability 
to  displacement,  to  promote  satisfying  activ- 
ity In  retlremeat;  and  to  consider  methods 
of  financing  educational  programs  consist- 
ent with  the  working  life  of  older  Individ- 
uals, including  such  proposals  ms  sabbaticals 
and  contributory   educational  Insurance: 

(4)  to  develop  principles  and  crltwrla  for 
Job  redesign  and  effective  methods  for  train- 
ing middle-aged  and  older  persona: 

(5)  to  forecast  and  define  goals  In  the 
relatlonahip  twtween  work,  leisure,  and  In- 
come with  reference  to  a  changing  economy 
and   social   expectations,   and   to  a   balance 
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Of  the  interests  of  all  groups  in  tbe  popu- 
lation; 

(6)  to  develop  techniques,  guidelines,  and 
models  for  advance  planning  of  manpower 
requiramenu.  for  encouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers,  and  for  programs  oi 
public  service  employment  by  which  the 
Oovemment  may  assist  In  providing  work 
for  older  persons  otherwise  deprived  of  op- 
portunity In  useful  CO  nam  unity  enterprises; 

( 7 )  to  conduct  research  designed  to 
■trengtben  programs  for  meeting  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  workers  who  are  at  least  forty- 
flve  years  of  age,  including  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employment  of  persons  who  wish  such 
wort  xmtU  full-time  work  opportunities  are 
available  or  wbo  wlsb  to  supplemient  their 
inooma  from  retirement  benefits  or  other 
souroes; 

(B)  to  conduct  Buith  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  meeting  the  employment 
needs  of  such  persons  as  be  deems  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
pmrt; 

(0)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstration 
projects  for  recruiting,  placement,  and  coun- 
seling aervlcea  in  localities  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  tbe 
closing  of  a  plant  or  factory  or  a  permanent 
large-scale  reduction  In  the  labor  force;  and 

<  10)  to  develop  demonstration  In  the  appli- 
cation of  precise  and  functional  measure- 
ments of  work  capabiUtles.  employablUty. 
and  tnlnablllty  of  adult  persons. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  under  this  sectlon. 

EETVNCCD    mrXaa-LOTMCKT    COMPSKBATION 

Sec.  563.  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  study  tbe 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  benefits 
5  for  unemployed  workers  aged  fifty-five  and 
5'  older  who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  On  or  before  February  1. 
1972.  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  his  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  allowances. 

COMPKNSATION   AKD  DISASILZTT   XNSUftAHCB 

Ssc.  603.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  lattf 
than  February  l,  19T2,  on  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  Inad- 
equacies in  workmen's  compensation  and 
disability  Insurance  prcgrams,  health  insur- 
ance, and  pension  plans,  particularly  as  they 
affect  adversely  the  employment  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers. 
Subpart  S — Federal  Employment  Opporhini' 

ties  for  Mlddle-AgeA^nd  Older  Workers 

SlUUT 

Sbc.  S7l.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  CommlssloQ 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a 
study  of  part-time  employment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations  It  con- 
siders appropriate  or  desirable  to  the  Oon- 
greas  on  or  before  July  1.  1971.  Such  study 
shall  Include  a  determination  of — 

(1)  tbe  extent  to  which  part-time  em- 
ployment exlsU  In  the  executive  branch; 

(21  the  llmltationj,  if  any,  that  arc  im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or 
admlnldtratlve  policies  or  practices  on  ouch 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  llmlUtlons  ore  juitlfled;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
lncre.^e  the  uumtier  of  part-time  positions 
available  In  tbe  executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  Individuals. 

(b)  The  Commlselon  is  further  authorised 
and  directed  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
feaolhillty  of  redesigning  positions  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Qovernment  of  the 
United  States  without  impairing  tbe  effec- 


tiveness of  efficiency  of  operations  of  any 
department,  sgency,  or  independent  eatab- 
llabment,  with  a  view  to  increasing  tbe  niun- 
ber  of  positions  which  are  available  to  older 
Individuals  at  the  subprofeaalonal  level.  Tbe 
Commission  shall  make  a  report  of  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  any  reoommendations  It 
considers  appropriate  or  desirable,  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1971.  Such 
study  shall  Include  a  determlxiatlon  of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  have 
been  redesigned,  resulting  In  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  posltlona  In  tbe  executive 
branch  available  to  older  individuals: 

(2)  the  limltaUons.  If  any.  Imposed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions In  the  executive  branch  to  increase  the 
numt>er  of  subprofes&lonal  positions  avail- 
able to  older  individuals  and  tbe  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  Justified: 

(3)  tbe  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  pasitlons  so  that  the  number  of 
BUbprofessIonal  positions  available  to  older 
individuals  may  be  Increased;  and 

(41  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  Individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
slonal  positions  created  as  a  result  of  rede- 
signing such  position. 

PBEPASING  MWOLK-hGED  PESSOKS  FOE  NSW 

CAKExaa  n*  covrsNiCENT 
Sic.  673.  Tbe  Commission  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  special  work  and 
training  programs  to  provide  middle-aged 
persons  (those  at  least  lorty-five  years  of 
age)  who  are  unemployed  or  whose  Income  is 
within  a  low-lnoome  classification,  as  speci- 
fied by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  with  Job  opportunities  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  dovernment  of  the 
United  States,  including,  without  limitation, 
opportunities  for  new  types  of  careers  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  neighbor- 
hood redevelopment,  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement and  continued  employment. 
either  within  or  without  tbe  executive 
branch,  and  which  give  promise  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
structuring  Jobs  and  of  providing  Job-ladder 
opportunltSes.  and  to  provide  such  persons 
with  opportunities  for  further  occupational 
training  to  facilitate  career  advancement, 
TITLE  VI— EMERGENCY  EMPLOTMENT 
ASSISTAN'CE 
PSOCSAM  AUTBOaiEXD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  Act  under  section  3,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  amoimte  as 
m&j  be  necessiiry  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

lb)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Trcsstiry  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
tbe  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Fund 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund" ) . 
Amoimtfi  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  not  needed  for  Immediate 
expenditure  In  acconlance  with  this  section 
shall  t>e  deposited  In  such  Fund  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorised to  utilize  sums  deposited  In  the 
Fund  to  provide  assistance  under  ttds  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  financial  assUt- 
anoe  (or  employment  and  training  activities 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment,  there  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  otit 
of  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  out  of  the  Fund,  such  amounts 
as  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  t  he  following : 

(1>  the  amount  of  J200.000.000  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted)  of  national  tinemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4V^  per  centum  for  three 
consecutive  months;  and 

(2)  tbe  amount  of  $3O0,(XKI,D00  when  tbe 
Secretary  determlnss  that  the  rate  (asaaon- 
aUy   adjoated)    oX   nattonat  uacmpLoymeot 


•qnals  or  exceeds  6   per  oentiun   for  three 
consecutive  months. 

<d>  The  SecretAry  shall  apportion  funds 
txwde  available  pursuant  to  subsccUon  (c) 
(I)  or(CMa)  among  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  United  States  on  an 
equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  in 
proportion  to  tbe  extent  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment  exceeds  4.S  per  centum  or  5 
per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each 
such  area. 

(e)  No  further  obligation  of  funds  ^pro- 
pnated  under  subsection  ic)(l)  may  be 
made  subsequent  to  s  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment (seasooaily  adjusted)  has  receded 
below  45^  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  and  no  further  obUgatlon  of  funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (c](a)  may 
be  made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  6  per  centum  for  three  consecu- 
tive months. 

<f )  No  more  than  one  determination  under 

subsection    (c)(1)    and   no   more   than   one 

determlbLStlon     under     subsection      (c>  (3) 

shall  be  made  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

TITLB  VH— MISCELLANEOUS 

■PTSCT   ON    KKISTIHG   tAWS 

SMC.  701  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  after  June  80,  1971,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1963  Is  re- 
pealed. Unexpended  spproprlstloos  for  ear- 
rymg  out  such  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  tbis  Act.  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Effective  with  raspwrt  to  fiscal  ymn 
ending  after  Jime  30.  1971,  title  I  of  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  amending  all  of  tbe  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read 
as  follows : 

"TITLE  I — MANPOWER  DEVELOPMKNT 
AND  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 

"Paar  A— Rsscascb.  Sxfbzmx3«t*l.  awd  I>b- 
vxujpiOENTAi.  AtrrHoaiTT  in  thx  Mah- 
POWXS  Abea 

"8TATXMCKT   OP   PUEPOSC 

"Sbc.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  r»- 
se3Jx:h.  experimental,  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities focused  on  providing  more  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  the  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  tbe  aoo- 
nomlcally  disadvantaged. 

"acti Vitus  AtTTHOaiZO 

"Ssc.  103.  (a)  Tbe  Director  Is  autborlzed 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
sations for  tbe  i>ayment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
aiiall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  in  such  manner  as  the  Director 
deems  will  best  equip  them  to  yield  infor- 
mation as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  at 
various  approaches  (including  new  ap- 
proaches and  refinements  or  variations  of 
traditional  approaches)  directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  tbe  employment  and  employment- 
related  problems  of  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. Such  programs  may  inoludt 
provision  for  supportive  and  followup 
services. 

"[b)(i)  Such  prognuns  shall  include  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  tbe 
feasibility  of  various  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  IndlTldnals  to 
ensble  them  to  piirchase  or  otherwise  ar- 
range for  manpower  training  and  relstad 
services  firom  public  and  private  agencies,  In- 
sU  tutlons  and  busUiMi  ooncems  approrcd 
by  the  Secretary. 
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"(2)  Not  leu  than  nrenty-lour  znonthB 
after  enactment  of  tti\s  provtalon,  the  DJrec- 
toc  ehftll  report  to  the  Congreee  the  reeolta 
of  the  program  conducted  under  thla  aactlon 
together  with  hia  recommeudfctlona. 

"(c)  Id  formulsung  plwia  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
coxuult  with  the  Secretary  of  Lahor,  and.  at 
appropriate,  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"TECHJflCAI.    ASSISTANCE    A^rD    TlumiHO 

"Sac.  103.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracia  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangementa)  technical  aaelstance  to 
uam  In  the  iniuation  or  effective  operation 
of  programB  under  this  part.  He  may  alao 
i«.k«  arrangemenu  for  the  training  of  in- 
atructora  and  other  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  programs  under  thla  pMt. 

"aXSKAaCH   AITO    EVALUATION 

"Sac  104.  The  Director  la  authorleed  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations 
tor  research  pertalnmg  to  the  purposea  of 
thla  part.  He  shall  slso  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  systemaUc  evaluation  of  programs 
telated  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  directly 
or  by  contracUng  for  independent  evalua- 
tions, with  a  view  to  memurtng  specific  bene- 
flu  so  far  M  practical,  and  providing  in- 
formation needed  to  aseeaa  the  relative  po- 
tential of  the  vartoua  approaches  employed 
In  such  programs  for  contributing  slgnlfl- 
caoUy  to  the  solution  of  employment  and 
employment-relawd  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomlcaUy  disadvantaged.  In  formulating 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
Uon.  the  Director  shaU  cotiault  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and.  as  appropriate,  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
"spaciAi.  coiromoKB 

•Sac  105  Participants  In  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
Vwons  of  law  relating  to  Fwleral  employ- 
ment, including  those  relating  to  houra  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployment beneflts."; 

(2)  redesignating  part  D  thereof  a*  part  B 
and  sections  150  through  165  as  asctlons  131 
through  126.  respectively; 

(3)  strlltlng  out  part  E  thereof:  and 

(4)  redesignating  part  F  u  part  C  and 
section  171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30.  1971.  section  BlO(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  Btniclng  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  inserting 
in  Ueu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
Tnpti  (3)  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and**, 
and  by  adding  the  foUowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  In  Job  Corps  centers  operated 
under  title  m  of  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1870.". 

(d>  Oranta  and  contracts  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  oT  the 
Seonomlc  opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
ot  19«3  prior  to  the  effective  date  set  forth 
in  Bubaectlons  (a)  and  (b>  of  this  section 
ahaU  not  be  affected  by  the  prorlalona  of 
this  section. 

(e>  EffecUve  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1971.  the  Vocational 
Xducatlon  Act  of  1903.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  part: 

"Past  J — Occitpatiohal  TasiKmo 

"AnTHOaazATlO!! 

"Bic.  901.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ahall.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Seeretary  of  Labor,  enter  into  agreements 
with  State*  whereby  the  approprlat«  State  ed- 
ucatlonal  agenclas  shall  provide  occupational 
training  through  public  educational  agencies 
or    Instltutloiu,    or    through    arrangements 


with  private  educational  or  training  InsUtu- 
tlons  where  such  private  Institutions  can 
provide  equipment  or  services  not  available 
in  public  Institutions,  particularly  for  train- 
ing In  technical  or  subprofesalonal  occupa- 
tions and  for  training  the  disadvantaged,  or 
where  such  Institutions  can.  at  comparable 
cost,  provide  substantially  equivalent  train- 
ing, make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the  In- 
dividual-referral method,  or  aid  In  reducing 
more  qulcltly  unemployment  or  current  and 
prospective  manpower  shortages. 

"(b)  There  are  auihorljsed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1073,  to  carry  out 
thla  part." 

AMCPfOUCIfTS  TO  TTTIM  SS.  UHITCU  STATia  OOIW 

SBC.  702.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter    41 — JOB    CQUN8ELINO.    TRAIN- 

XNO,    AND    PLACEBfENT    SERVTCB    FOR 

VETERANS 

"Sec. 

"2001.  Deflnltlona. 
"3002.  Purpose. 
"2003.  Assignments  of  veteraos'  employment 

representative. 
"2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 

authorization  of  appropriations. 
"2007,   Administrative   controls;    annual   re- 
port. 
"2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 

Veterans'  Administration. 
"S  2001.  Definitions 
"For  the  purpoaes  of  this  chapter— 
"(I)    the  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  of  any  war  of  service  after  January 
31.  1965.  as  defined  in  section   101  of  this 
Utie;  and  ^     ,  .v. 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  SUt««  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  may  Include,  to  the  e«- 
tent  determined  necessary  and  feasible, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  TerTltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"I  2002.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  declares  as  lie  Intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  (1) 
Job  and  job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
gram. (2>  employment  placement  service  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  job  training  placement  Berv- 
Ice  program  for  eligible  veterans  and  that,  to 
this  end.  poUdea  shall  be  promulgated  and 
administered,  ao  as  to  provide  such  veterans 
the  maximum  of  employment  and  training 
opportunities. 

"1 3003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 
rapresentAtlve 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to  each 
State  a  veterans'  employment  representative, 
and  such  assistant  veterans'  employment 
representative  as  he  shall  determine,  based 
on  the  data  ooUected  ptirsuant  to  section 
2007  of  this  title,  to  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  veterans'  employment  repreaentatlve  to 
carry  out  effectively  in  that  State  the  ptir- 
poees  of  this  chapter.  Each  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  and  assistant  vet- 
erans' employment  repreaentaUvea  ahall  be 
an  eligible  veteran  wbo  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment shall  have  been  a  bona  Ode  real- 
dent  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years  and 
who  shall  be  appolnt«d  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  competitive  serv- 
ice and  shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  Etl 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  general  schedule  psy  rates.  Each 
such  veterans'  employment  repreeentatlve 
and  aiwlfftant  veterans'  employment  r^re- 
sentatlve  shall  b«  attached  to  the  atafl  of 
the  public  emptormant  senrloe  In  the  State 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  They  ibaU 
be  administratively  responsible  to  tha  B«c- 
retary  of  Labor  for  the  execution  of  the  S«c- 
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retary'a  veterans'  counseling  and  placement 
policies  through  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice and  m  cooperauon  with  manpower  and 
training  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  State.  In  cooperation  with  the 
public  employm.eut>  service  staff  and  the  staffs 
of  each  such  other  program  in  the  State,  the 
veterana'  employment  representative  and  taU 
assistants  shall — 

"(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
Hupervlslon  of  the  registration  of  eligible  vet- 
erans In  local  employment  offices  for  suitable 
types  of  employment  and  training  and  for 
counseling  and  placement  of  eligible  veterana 
In  employment  and  Job  training  programs; 

"(2)  engage  In  Job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans. 
Including  maxlmimi  coordination  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  that  agency's  carrying  out  at  Its  re- 
^onslbllltles  under  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
tor  3  of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  of  Job 
fairs.  Job  marts,  and  other  special  progruna 
to  match  eligible  veterans  wiih  appropriato 
Job  and  Job  training  opportunities; 

"(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining 
current  Information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  available  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities, including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  rind  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible 
veterans'  particular  qualifications  with  an 
available  Job  or  on-the-job  training  or  ap- 
prenticeship opportunity  which  is  commen- 
surate with  those  qualifications: 

"(4)  promote  the  Interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  employing  eligible  veterans 
and  In  conducting  on-Job  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  for  such  veterans; 

"(S)    maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  training  programs 
and  veterans'  organizations  with  a  view  to 
keeping    them   advised   of   eligible  veterans 
available  for  employment  and  training  and  to 
keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  training;   and     3C 
"(6)    assist  In  every  poeslble  way  in  Im-     H 
proving    working    conditions    and    the    ad- 
vancement of   employhient   of  eligible   vet- 
erans. 
"(  3004.  Employees  of  local  offices 

"Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrbt«d  lack 
of  need  for  such  Bervloes,  there  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  administrative  head  of  the  em- 
ployment service  In  each  State  one  or  more 
employees,  preferably  eligible  veterans,  or  the 
staffs  of  local  employment  service  offices, 
whose  services  shall  be  fully  devoted  to  dis- 
charging the  duties  prescribed  for  the  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  and  his 
assistants. 
"I  3006.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"All  Federal  agencies  ahall  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  records,  statistics,  or 
Information  as  he  may  deem  necesaary  or  ap- 
propriate In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  In  providing  contlnuffoa 
employment  and  training  opportunltlea  for 
eligible  veterans. 

"I  3006.  Iktlmato  of  funds  tot  adminlatra- 
tlon;  authorization  of  ^proprla- 
tlons 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated    sums    shall    Include    the    annual 
amounts  neoeasary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel,  and  communications. 
Sums  thus  estimated  shaU  be  Included  as  a 
special  Item  in  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Department  of  lAbor. 

"(bt  There  are  hereby  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  BimiB  as  the  Congress  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regular  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expense*  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  vrtth  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  doee 


not  specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
in  such  Act  there  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of 
thla  section  such  amount  as  waa  set  forth  in 
the  budget  estimate  required  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

"(di  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  In  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  based 
on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for  such 
funds  for  such  purposes. 
"13007.  AdmlnUtratlve  controls;  annual  re- 
ports 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
administrative  controls  for  the  following 
purposes :  _ 

"(1)  To  insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
especially  those  veterans  who  have  been 
recently  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  in  a  satis- 
factory Job  or  Job  training  opportunity  or  re- 
ceive some  other  specific  form  of  assistance 
designed  to  enhance  bis  employment  pros- 
pects substantially,  such  as  Individual  Job 
development  or  employment  counseling 
service. 

"(3)  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  in  each  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  insure  that 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried 
out;  and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective 
action  where  ataff  resources  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secreury  to  be  Inadequate. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  success  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affiliated 
State  employment  service  agencies  In  carry- 
mg  '  ut  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
report  shall  Include,  by  State,  the  number  of 
recently  discharged  or  released  eligible  vet- 
erans and  other  eligible  veterans  who  re- 
quested assistance  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service,  and.  of  these,  the  num- 
ber placed  In  suitable  employment  or  Job 
training  opportunities  or  who  were  other- 
wise assisted,  with  separate  reference  to  oc- 
cupational training  under  appropriate  Fed- 
eral law.  The  report  shall  also  include  any 
determination  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 3004  or  3005  of  this  title  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  determination. 
"(3008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
"In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator and  keep  him  fully  advised  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  and  data  gathered  pursuant 
to  thla  chapter  to  insure  maximum  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Placement  Service  for  Vet- 
erans     - 2001" 

and  inserting 

"41.  Job  Counseling.  Training,  and 
Placement  Service  for  Vet- 
erans        2001" 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  part  in  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Placement  Service  for  Vet- 
erans     — -  2001" 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"41.  Job  Counseling.  Training,  and 
Placement  Service  tor  Vet- 
erans   aooi". 
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(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelsok) 
will  have  a  few  brief  remarks,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  those  brief  remarks  the 
pending  business  will  be  laid  aside  and 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1177.  S.  368.  having  to  do 
with  the  disposition  of  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources, 
which  has  been  cleared  all  the  way 
around.  The  bill  will  be  discussed  in  brief 
detail  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  and  then  the  Senate  will  return 
to  the  pending  business.  There  will  be  no 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  E>OMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  I 
will  offer  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  manpower  bill  on  which  there  will  be 

votes.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  heard  ru- 
mors to  that  effect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  I  just  made  to  the  Senate  re- 
porting on  possible  votes  tomorrow  on 
the  manpower  training  bill.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  telegram  dated  September  16, 
1970.  signed  by  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri,  Warren  E.  Heames,  and 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  my  State 
of  Colorado.  John  A.  Love,  as  chairman 
and  past  chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  pointing  out  their 
opposition  to  the  bill  as  now  written  and 
recommending  that  substantial  changes 
be  made  before  it  Is  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  included  in  the  Rbcord  at  his 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NATIONAI.  OOVCBNOftS'  CONTetKNCB. 

September  1$.  1970. 
Hon  Petm  H-  DoMiNlCK, 
Old  Senate  Ofjice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nation's  Governors,  we 
express  our  great  concern  about  S.  3867.  the 
employment  and  tradnlns;  opportunities  act. 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Al- 
though It  propo&e.i  consolidation  and  decen- 
tralization to  correct  confuEion,  profusion 
of  authority  and  inefficiency  prevailing  In 
the  manpower  field,  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  failure  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  any 
overall  State  role.  Without  adequate  state- 
wide planning  and  coordinating  responsibl- 
Uty  and  authority,  the  proposed  legislation 
must  fall  far  short  of  its  desired  goals.  Ab- 
sent an  appropriate  overaU  Stat«  Involve- 
ment, neither  the  area  delineation  nor  the 
operations  of  the  local  programs  contem- 
plated can  be  properly  dovetailed.  Equally 
Important,  effective  blending  of  resources 
under  S.  3867  with  manpuwer  related  efloru 
under  many  other  Federal  and  State  acts 
also  requires  an  overall  State  role.  Such  sup- 
plementary resources  relevant  for  manpower 
solutions,  much  larger  than  those  offered  un- 
der S.  3867.  are  rendered  typically  by  or 
through  State  agencies.  It  wUl  be  the  needy 
who  suffer  from  failures  to  Int^raie  efforts 


and  resources,  in  both  the  short  and  long 
run.  The  Governors  protest  most  earnestly. 
WAsazN  E.  Heasnes. 
Governor  of  MissouTi  and  Chairman,  Sa- 
tional  Governors'  Conference. 
Joan  A-  Love, 
Governor    of    Colorado    and    Immedtate 
Past-Chmrman.    National    Govemort' 
Conference. 


EMPLOYMENT   AND   TRAINING   OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  ceo- 

sideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  takes  up  bill  S.  3867.  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Opportimitles  Act 
of  1970.  it  comes  to  grips  with  one  of  the 
most  significant  Issues  in  this  session  of 
ths  Congress. 

This  is  a  bill  which  will  do  something 
about  rising  unemployment  aU  across  the 
country. 

This  Is  a  blU  which  will  do  something 
about  the  Inadequate  pubUc  services  in 
many  of  our  communities. 

This  is  a  bill  which  will  do  something 
to  bring  together  the  mayors,  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  Federal  Government  In 
a  new  cooperative  partnership  aimed  at 
solving  some  of  our  most  serious  domestic 
problems. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill,  reported  out  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  15  to  1.  after  many 
months  of  the  most  detailed  considera- 
tion. 

It  includes  one  of  the  President's  ma- 
jor proposals — the  reorganization  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  and  the  trans- 
fer of  major  responsibiUty  for  their  de- 
sign and  operation  to  Governors  and 
mayors. 

It  adds  to  that  proposal  for  manpower 
reform  one  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kemor  Commission — pubUc 
service  employment — which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Ur- 
ban Coalition,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
many  other  national  organizations. 

Its  third  basic  feature  is  the  establish- 
ment of  badly  needed  special  programs 
for  persons  not  ordinarily  served  by  con- 
ventional manpower  programs — ^Indians, 
migrant  workers,  the  middle  aged  and 
older  workers,  the  Spanish  speaking  and 
other  bilingual  minority  groups.  It  also 
retains  and  strengthens  as  special  pro- 
grams some  of  those  experimental  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  to  be  highly 
effective. 

These  special  programs  have  strong 
support  from  many  Senators  in  both 
parties  and  from  groups  such  as  the 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Na- 
tional CoimcU  of  Senior  Citizens,  the 
National  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Directors,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations and  individuals. 

Combined  in  this  bipartisan  bill  are 
three  major  elements — manpower  train- 
ing reform,  pubhc  service  employment, 
and  special  programs  for  those  who  need 
them. 

In  this  form,  the  bill  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  a  major  coalition  of  Interested 
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and  well  Inlormed  citizens,  concerned 
about  joblessness  and  Idleness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  steadj-  deterioration  and 
decay  of  our  communities  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  emergence  ol  this  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  a  signal  that  the 
time  has  come  to  put  this  coalition  to 
work,  in  a  partnership  with  Federal. 
State,  and  locally  elected  offlcials,  to  do 
something  solldlj'  constructive  about  the 
most  serious  domestic  problems  which 
face  the  Nation. 

But  it  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
this  bill  Is  a  carefully  balanced  compro- 
mise, supported  by  a  coalition  of  con- 
cerned citizens  and  organizations. 

In  reforming  and  improving  manpower 
programs,  almost  every  Interested  per- 
son has  some  interest  which  Is  especially 
strong  to  him. 

Some  want  to  invest  all  or  most  of  the 
funds  In  on-the-job  training  as  opposed 
to  institutional  training,  or  as  opposed  to 
creating  some  new  job  opportunities  in 
the  public  sector.  Some  want  to  give  the 
Governors  a  much  stronger  role  than  the 
mayors.  Some  want  to  do  just  the  oppo- 
site. Some  like  certain  of  the  special  pro- 
grams but  not  some  of  the  others. 

The  responsibility  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee Is  to  study  an  important  area  of 
public  iwlicy  such  as  manpower  training, 
and  to  try  to  balance  and  resolve  these 
kinds  of  viewpoints  so  as  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

That  Is  exactly  what  the  committee  has 
done. 

The  President's  manpower  proposals 
were  Introduced  in  bill  form  by  Senator 
jAvrrs  on  August  12.  1969. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  began 
public  hearings  on  the  proposals  on  No- 
vember 4,  1969. 

Before  we  were  finished,  we  had  held 
22  days  of  public  hearings,  in  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  m  six  cities  around  the 
country,  and  compiled  four  volumes  of 
hearing  testimony  totaling  3. US  pages. 
We  then  held  close  to  2  months  of  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  both  at  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee  level. 

We  considered  more  than  100  separate 
amendments  offered  by  various  Senators 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  result  is  a  constructive  blending  of 
the  best  of  many  different  points  of  view. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  not  the 
original  admmistratlon  bill.  S.  2838.  al- 
though it  contains,  in  my  opinion,  almost 
every  significant  reform  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  in  his  manpower  message. 
The  bill  before  us  Is  not  the  revised  bill  I 
introduced  on  May  20.  It  has  been  almost 
completely  redone,  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  not  S  3878.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pkouty.  although  It 
contains  many  outstanding  suggestions 
made  In  that  proposal. 

The  bill  really  is  an  amalgam  of  all 
these  valuable  proposals,  revised  and  dis- 
tilled by  concerned  Senators  and  experts 
from  the  Labor  Department  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Let  me  caution  those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  reopen  these  extensive  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  and  try  to  go 
back  to  some  of  the  earlier  proposals. 


The  three  key  parts  of  this  bill  are  inter- 
dependent. 

For  example,  oiu-  hearings  documented 
the  fact  that  training  alone  is  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  dislocated,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. We  must  create  some  new  job  op- 
portunities. So  Utle  I  and  title  n  go  hand 
in  hand.  We  are  not  going  to  have  one 
without  the  other. 

Similarly,  if  we  are  to  decentralize 
manpower  training  programs,  turning 
much  of  the  responsibility  over  to  may- 
ors and  Governors,  as  the  administration 
and  many  others  strongly  wish  to  do,  we 
must  take  care  that  no  one  is  lost  in  the 
changeover.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  under- 
standable that  the  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  for  example,  would  urge  a  spe- 
cial program  for  Indians  run  directly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Inasmuch  as  In- 
dian problems  are  a  Federal  rather  than 
a  State  and  local  responsibility  in  most 
instances.  There  are  some  who  sincerely 
believe  that  we  should  not  have  what  are 
referred  to  as  "categorical"  programs  In 
the  field  of  manpower.  But  the  simple 
truth  Is.  If  we  are  to  turn  major  new  re- 
sponsiblUtles  over  to  Governors  and 
mayors  to  design  and  operate  their  own 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
we  must  take  certain  steps  to  protect 
those  who  are  not  traditionally  served  by 
such  programs.  So  those  who  want  de- 
centralization and  reorganization  in 
manpower  programs  in  title  I  of  this  bill 
must  accept  the  reality  of  the  need  for 
the  special  programs  In  titles  m  and  V. 

Let  me  reiterate,  the  various  parts  of 
this  bill  are  Interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent. Taken  as  a  whole,  they  offer 
this  Nation  what  It  has  needed  for  a  long 
time — a  comprehensive  manpower  policy 
which  will  serve  all  the  different  eligible 
groups  In  all  the  different  parts  of  otir 
country.  Taken  piece  by  piece,  they  offer 
nothing. 

The  bill  which  won  a  15-to-l  vote  in 
the  committee  after  9  months  of  con- 
sideration, the  bill  which  has  won  im- 
pressive support  from  a  long  list  of  na- 
tional organizations  concerned  about 
manpower  and  training.  Is  a  carefully 
constnicted  package.  It  will  serve  the 
Nation  well,  provided  It  Is  kept  Intact. 

BBIXr    STTMMAST    OF    THC    LXCOLAnON 

BUI  S.  3867  is  necessarily  long  and 
detailed  because  of  the  large  number 
and  variety  of  programs  with  which  It 
deals,  but  it  can  be  described  very  simply. 

First,  the  bill  makes  every  Governor 
of  a  State  and  every  mayor  of  a  city  of 
75,000  or  more  population  eligible  to  be 
a  prime  s[x>nsor  of  Federal  manpower 
programs.  Each  of  these  prime  sponsors 
will  appoint  a  Manpower  Services  Coun- 
cil, broadly  representative  of  the  State 
or  community,  which  wUl  draft  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices to  meet  their  individual  needs.  These 
manpower  plans  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Approved  plans  will 
receive  up  to  90  percent  Federal  financ- 
ing. Federal  funds  will  be  available  to  the 
mayors  and  Governors  for  planning  and 
for  hiring  professional  staff. 

Second,  this  same  national  network  at 
State  and  local  ofBclala  will  be  eligible  to 
operate  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. Each  will  Inventory  the  need  In 


his  community  for  manpower  to  fill  vital 
public  service  jobs,  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  unemplonnent. 
Public  service  employment  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
provide  up  to  80  iiercent  Federal 
financing. 

Third,  to  make  certain  that  manpower 
services  are  made  available  to  a  number 
of  groups  with  special  problems,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  himself  is  directed  to 
maintain  certain  specialized  programs. 
Among  these  are  programs  for  Indians, 
migrant  workers,  the  elderly,  and  for 
Spanish -speaking  minorities.  The  Sec- 
retary also  is  directed  to  continue  several 
programs  now  in  operation,  including  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  QIC  pro- 
gram. Operation  Mainstream,  the  New 
Careers  program,  the  Job  Corps,  and  a 
new  commimlty  environment  service 
program. 

That  Is  the  basic  outline  of  the  com- 
prehensive manpower  policy  which  this 
bill  would  Inaugurate — first.  State  and 
local  programs  of  comprehensive  man- 
power training;  second.  State  and  local 
programs  of  public  service  employment: 
third,  special  programs  operated  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  served. 

The  bill  provides  a  basic  authorization 
of  S2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972.  It  would 
take  effect  July  1, 1971. 

This  is  the  amount  which  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

The  bill  provides  that  that  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  divided  equally  among  the 
three  basic  parts  of  the  bill:  One-third 
for  the  State  and  local  manpower  train- 
ing programs;  one-third  for  public  serv- 
ice employment:  and  one-third  for  the 
special  programs. 

For  fiscal  1973  the  basic  authorization 
is  $2  5  billion,  and  for  fiscal  1974  the 
basic  authorization  is  S3  billion. 

In  addition,  tlie  bill  contains  a  specific 
authorization  for  public  service  employ- 
ment, over  and  above  the  basic  author- 
ization. This  additional  authorization  is 
$7S0  million  for  fiscal  1971;  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  1972:  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal 
1973;  and  $1.5  blUion  for  fiscal  1974. 

BACXGBOUND  OF  THX  LSGIBUtTtOH 

Manpower  development  and  training 
Is  an  area  of  public  policy  which  has 
developed  very  rapidly  In  recent  years. 

As  the  Nation's  economy  becomes  more 
complex,  and  as  changes  in  technology 
become  more  rapid  and  far  reaching,  the 
need  for  national  programs  to  cope  with 
manpower  needs  and  problems  becomes 
quite  obvious. 

Manpower  policy  for  the  postwar  era 
was  first  expressed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which  held 
out  as  a  goal  the  achievement  of  full 
employment — a  useful  job  at  a  reason- 
able wage  for  everyone  who  wished  to 
work. 

In  1962.  reacting  primarily  to  severe 
dislocations  in  the  economy  resulting 
from  new  technologies  and  automation, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  This  act 
auUiorized  Federal  training  programs, 
both  on  the  job  and  in  regular  Institu- 
tions such  as  vocational  schools,  to  teach 
the  skills  that  are  needed  in  the  modem 
labor  market.  The  MDTA  programs  were 
Intended  to  supplement  efforts  already 
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being  made  by  State  and  local  govern-  Manpower  programs  serve  a  definite  Force,  a  prestigious  group  of  academic 

ment,  and  to  reach  persons  in  need  of  need.  No  one  sensitive  to  the  problem  experts  In  the  field  of  manpower, 

manpower   training  services   who  were  they  were  created  to  serve  would  suggest  The  Manpower  PoUcy  Task  Force  said 

not  reached  by  existing  State  and  local  for  a  moment  that  they  are  not  neces-  in  a  position  paper  on  February  12, 1970: 

programs.  sary.  improving  the  Nation's  MAXPown  ErroKra 

Two  years  later,  in  1964.  Congress  en-  However,  it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  During  the  sizues  the  Federal  government 

acted   the   Economic    Opportunity   Act  the  results   of   most  of   our  manpower  launched  a  series  al  manpower  programs, 

which,  along  with  Its  successive  amend-  programs  have  been  disappointing.  This  The  over-all  direction  and  thrust  of  thece 

ments  since  then,  considerably  expanded  does  not  indicate  that  the  programs  are  efforts  was  salutary;   they  emphasized  the 

the  manpower  training  programs  which  not  necessary,  but  rather  it  simply  un-  °**^'  °'  ■hinions  or  dtttens  who  could  not 

are  provided  with  Federal  financial  as-  deriines  the  difliculUes  in  such  a  pro-  SS^i%","rjSl"L 'f«.u°oJ°mot.«"o" 

slstance.  In  the  Economic  Opportunity  gram.  deSclent  eduction,  or  disenminaUon.  The 

Act.  most  of   the  manpower  programs  Most  of  the  Federal  manpower  pro-  execution  ol  iheie  programs,  however,  left 

were  designed  to  serve  the  more  disad-  grams  were  set  up  in  a  relatively  short  much  to  be  desired.  The  muitipucity  or  pro- 

vantaged  members  of  society  who  were  period  of  time,  and  a  wide  variety  of  ad-  gram  sponsors  at  the  local  level  made  the 

not  being  reached  either  by  State  and  minlstratlve    mechanisms    were    devel-  <ieUvery  of  effective  manpower  services  very 

local  programs  or  by  the  earUer  MDTA  oped  difficult.  The  programs  were  characterized  by 

i^rnornmc                                                                           «- '         .i_              j            .   _j          .1.         Varying  eligibility  criteria,  overlapping  serv- 

??il^1    .^<.„Hi.,„«    f„.    ^. ™,  ^*°     *^°^    adnumstering     the    pro-  ices.  and  conflicting  regulations.  At»r  7  years 

Federal  expenditures  for  manpower  grams  regret  the  lack  of  administrative  ot  expanding  the  isnpower  programs,  there 

development  and  trainmg  Increased  from  order  in  the  programs.  is  a  pressing  need  u>  overhaul  these  categori- 

less   than   $60  million  in    1962   to   $1.6  The  manpower  programs  are  operated  cal  and  disjointed  efforts. 

billion  for  1968,  and  have  remained  at     under  two  acts MSTA  and  EOA — and  T^*   admimstrauon    and    Congress   have 

that  level  since  then.  uuee  Federal  agencies  have  responslbll-  recognized  the  pressuig  need  tor  a  compre- 

According  to  a  Labor  Department  re-  ity_Labor  Health  EducaUon  and  Wei-  »'°^'"  manpower  effort  building  on  the  ex- 
lease  of  July  20.  1970.  about  450.000  per-  ,/„:  and  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op-  S^^^^ «ndm^Sre'^g^'°Li'dT^! 
f^r!S./.h.J'^.''„?^i/"'*'™*  "*""*"  POrtunity-OEO.  S7ve  tLf^Tln^SL^ot'^f.  le^ution 
unaer  "Jese  programs.  There  is  no  single  administrative  pat-  wlU  provide,  in  the  words  ol  Secretarv  of 

The  Depaitment  listed  tlie  programs  f^^^  ^j  the  local  level.  Programs  are  run  Labor  George  P.  Shulu.    more  effecuve  serv- 

and  the  number  of  participants  as  fol-  u^j-ough  public  schools-  community  ac-  '<="  •«  the  individuals  and  communities  that 

lows:  yo„  agencies;  State  Mnployment  serv-  °««'  ''>•"  '  •  *  ■f'J  •' "><;  ^me  time  m- 

JKanpoiMT  prosram  portirtpoMon-^un*  i.  jces  ■  State  or  local  government  agencies ;  '"«°™«  estabUshed  instltuuons  ol  govem- 

,070  ,17    ^"-"^^  o*  11^1  Bw»ctiij.ic*ji.  <^tu*.4c3,  nj^nt  •  •   •     and  our  manpower  programs." 

«.„„„™r       rv.«.i^™.o.       .„-  ^"^J  unions;  private  corporaaons:  non-  Enactment  of  the  best  pro^ions  m  iach  or 

^afn^n.    aTJ     SS^JJ—hJS-  proflt  orgBnlzaUons:  and  m  Other  ways.  the  three  bills  would  be  an  achievement  com- 

uMmoiored  eain  new  siiiu  b»  *^'  *^'  ^^  administrative  shortcomings  parable  to  the  iniuauon  and  expansion  ot 

training   !T.           ...._.             »7.6»7  ot  the  existing  programs,  the  biggest  sin-  the  manpower  programs  of  the  last  7  years. 

(insatutionii'treVmngT  --------    (Sa.'ass)  ele  weakness  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  i„  ^  research  report  entitled  "State 

(On-the-job  trainingi    (45.329)  coordinaUon     with     State     and     local  Manpower  OrganizaUon"  and  dated  July 

Neighborhood  Youth  Ctorp^help  government.  1970      t^e    Center     for    Governmental 

youngsters  suy  in  school  or  re-  As  we   traveled   around  the  country  studies  in  Washington.  DC.  stated 

l^t"  f^hS^^rai;r "-"     ("■  3M  °^°"  *'«™  °°'  '^°**  mvoKed  m  the  states  should  hav-7»  manpower  system  that 

Operauon  Mainstream— hiroa  manpower  programs  operated  m  their  provides  individualized  services  which  assist 
cbromcally  unemployed  to  woric  own  communities.  In  some  Instances,  the  paructpants  to  prepare  for  and  secure  good 
on  public  improvement  ptojecu.  mayors  appeared  to  be  even  hostile  or  jobs.  There  is  also  a  consensus  that  the  man- 
laigeiy  in  small  towns  and  rural  suspicious  toward  the  manpower  pro-  power  system  needs  these  improvements: 
areas  - 13.019  grams  as  if  they  had  been  "imposed"  up-  ConsoIidaOon  of  Federal  legislative  author- 
New  careers— trains  people  for  on  the  community  by  outside  authority.  uy.  greater  decentraiusaiion  to  the  sute  and 
public  service  type  jobs  leading  TTie  rrtministrator^  havrnot  bMn  the  '""'  ""'*'  """  P""''""'  °'  ««»'"  P<""=» 
to  good  career  opportuniiies.  4  099  ,  administrators  have  not  been  the  „,„  ,„,  „„,^  ^^lef  executives  of  state  and 
Concentrated  Emptarment  Pro-  °°^  ""'^^  concerned  about  manpower  local  governments. 
mm  iTRPi— nnivirieo  nne-itun  programs.  Thosc  Suffering  thc  most  from  „.„  J  ..  .  ^  „ 
S^ce  ?oT.n  ^^n^wer^d^  the  admlnlstraUve  weaknesses  of  the  pro-  BiUs  were  mu«l.«ed  m  the  Senate  by 

lated  program  services 60,388  grams  have  been   the   intended  bene-  Senator  Javiis  by  Seiiator  Pbodty.  and 

Job    oorpe-residentlal    program  flciaries.   With   half    a   dozen   or   more  ^y  mjself .  Bills  were  Introduced  in  the 

combining  skill    trauiing  with  different    programs    with    alphabetical  House  by  Congressman  James  O  Ham, 

broad  remedial  services 19,928  names'    vrtth    each   program   organixed  Congressman    Wujjam    Sibgkk,    Con- 

JOBS  I  Job  Opportunities  in  the  ^^  operated  in  a  different  way  in  each  pressman  ADCDsrtis  Hawkws,  and  Con- 

^^^tJ^^ZlrJ:^^lJ^^  commumty;  with  training  opportunities  gressman  James  Corman. 

?^rt:"bS^m^V^"p\;?^  depending    on    the   number    of    "slots"  «  .oca.  maxpowx.  osx^t  sr.™. 

up  to  half  of  wage  and  full  coat  budgeted  for  each  program  In  each  com-  When  you  set  out  to  reform  federally 

of    supporuve    services    during  munlty;  with  different  eligibility  criteria  financed  manpower  programs,  the  first 

contract  period,  for  hiring  dls-  for  the  various  programs,  it  has  often  task   is  to  develop  an  effective  system 

advantaged    4S.723  proven   difficult   for   a   person   needing  which  will  deliver  manpower  services  to 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)—  manpower  services  to  get  the  help  he  an  Individual  In  the  community  in  which 

trains    welfare    recipients    and  desires  he  resides 

seeks  to  place  them  in  jobs-..      BT.MB  ^  a  result  of  the  experience  with  the  In  a  federal  system  such  as  ours,  the 

Total  traineee  in  I^abor  De-  MDTA  and  EOA  manpower  programs,  a  obvious  way  to  do  this  is  through  the 

partment  manpower  pro-  rising  demand  has  been  heard  for  the  eicistlng   structure   of   State   and   local 

grains    4&a,97S  past  several  years  for  reform  of  the  man-  government. 

aouRe:  Labor  Department  pra«  releaae.  Power  programs  and  development  of  a  Thlsblll.S.  3867.  brings  Governors  and 

July  30,  1970.  "comprehensive  manpower  pohcy."  the  mayors  of  larger  cities  into  an  active. 

When  expressed  in  tenns  of  training  '^'^  demand  came  from  the  previous  responsible  role  in  designing  and  operat- 

"slots  ••  allowing  for  the  fact  that  there  manpower  administrator  in  the  Johnson  Ing  local  manpower  programs. 

is  considerable  turnover  in  these  pro-  administration.  Mr.  Stanley  Rutenberg.  Each  Governor,  and  each  mayor  eligi- 

grams,  the  Labor  Department  states  that  as  well  as  from   the  first  Secretary  of  ble  to  sponsor  manpower  programs,  is  to 

more  than  1  million  "training  opportuzil-  Labor  in  the  Nixon  administration,  Mr.  appoint  a  manpower   services  council, 

ties"  are  offered  each  year  In  these  vari-  George  Shultz.  It  came  from  the  non-  with  representatives  from  the  school  sys- 

ou3  programs.  partisan  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  tern — including   vocational  schools  and 
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community  colleges — business,  labor,  the 
State  employment  service,  community 
action  agencies,  welfare  agencies,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  groups,  social  serv- 
ice organizations,  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

This  manpower  services  council  will 
design  tlie  comprehensive  manpower 
services  program  needed  by  the  com- 
munity or  the  State,  and  will  submit  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  approved. 
Federal  funds  will  finance  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  locally  designed  program. 

Funds  to  implement  these  programs 
will  be  allocated  among  the  States  based 
on  a  formula  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion: 

First.  Total  number  of  persons  in  the 
labor  force. 

Second.  Number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed. 

Third.  Number  of  low-income  persons. 

THE    NTED    TtHI    KEW    JOB    OPPOBTrNmES 

Bad  as  the  administrative  problems  are 
in  manpower  training,  the  biggest  single 
shortcoming  in  our  manpower  system  is 
the  lack  of  real  job  opportunities.  Time 
and  time  again,  witnesses  testified  at  our 
hearings  about  training  programs  which 
were  unsuccessful  because  there  were  too 
few  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Particularly,  if  manpower  program  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  turned  over  to  local 
and  State  elected  offldals.  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  these  local  officials  have 
.some  job  slots  as  well  as  some  training 
slots  with  which  to  work.  We  found  few- 
mayors  who  were  interested  in  assummg 
manpower  responsibilities  if  all  they 
could  offer  was  a  series  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

Manpower  training  programs  are 
measured  by  their  success  in  placing 
people  in  real  jobs.  All  of  these  programs, 
therefore,  have  suffered  a  massive  blow 
in  the  past  year  because  of  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

Between  February  of  1969  and  July  of 
1970.  unemployment  increased  by  about 
1.800.000. 

When  the  President  issued  his  man- 
power message  in  the  summer  of  1969, 
we  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.5  per- 
cent. Today  it  is  S.l  percent. 

Yet.  even  while  millions  of  men  and 
women  remain  unemployed,  the  needs  of 
society  for  trained  manpower  have  never 
been  greater. 

Almost  every  city  in  America  and  many 
of  our  rural  areas  suffer  from  Inadequate 
pubUc  services  which  demand  trained 
manpower. 

For  many  years,  students  of  America's 
domestic  problems  have  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  implementing  its 
expressed  policy  of  full  employment, 
ishould  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  filling  some  of  the  jobs  which  remain 
unfilled  because  of  State  and  local  budget 
limitations.  They  have  argued  that  there 
Is  no  more  effective  way  to  fight  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  than  to  put  people 
to  work,  especially  to  put  them  to  work 
In  jobs  which  will  improve  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  standard  of  public  services 
in  our  communities. 

In  1968.  the  Kemer  Commission  stated 
as  follows: 


Kerner  Commission  Rclommcndatioh 
We  recommend  a  3-year  program,  aimed  at 
creating  250.000  new  public  service  JolM  In 
the  flnt  year  and  a  total  of  i  million  such 
Jobs  over  the  3-year  period.  ■  •  '  In  the 
public  sector,  a  subetantlal  tiumlser  of  such 
Jobs  can  be  provided  quickly,  particularly 
by  government  at  the  local  level,  where  there 
are  vast  unmet  needs  in  education,  health, 
recreation,  public  safety,  sanitation,  and 
other  municipal  services.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progresa  estimated  that  there  are 
5.3  million  potential  Jobs  in  public  service. 
*  *  *  Empbaolfi  should  also  be  placed  on 
employing  trainees  to  Improve  rundown 
nelghborhtxxls  and  to  perform  a  variety  of 
other  socially  useful  public  services  which 
are  not  "make-work."  Including  community 
services  olticers  In  police  departments,  as 
recommended  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice. 

Public  service  employment  often  has 
been  related  In  the  past  to  a  program 
which  would  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 'the  employer  of  last  resort."  That 
implies  an  unlimited  commitment  which 
is  not  contained  in  this  bill.  Public  serv- 
ice employment  often  is  equated  with  the 
ma.tsive  work  programs  of  the  1930's. 
when  more  than  3  million  persons  at  one 
time  were  put  to  work  on  roadbulldlng. 
conservation  programs,  and  community 
cleanup  projects  which  were  sometimes 
described  as  "make-work."  This  bill  does 
not  authorize  that  kind  of  program 
either. 

This  bill  gives  50  Governors  and  about 
235  mayors  the  authority  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  designing 
manpower  training  and  public  service 
employment  programs  which  will  strike 
equally  at  unemployment  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  public  services.  Job  training 
and  job  creation  can  be  closely  coordi- 
nated so  as  to  t>e  really  effective,  both 


for  the  Individuals  served  and  for  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

No  open  ended  commitment  is  made. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion of  $750  million  could  underwrite  ap- 
proximately 150.000  jobs  the  first  year 
of  the  program.  If  fully  funded,  the  bill 
might  create  as  many  as  300,000  jobs 
in  the  second  year.  This  Is  still  far  from 
the  Kemer  Commission  recommenda- 
tion of  1  million  jobs,  but  carefully  man- 
aged in  the  hands  of  responsive  State 
and  local  officials,  150,000  to  300.000  jobs 
could  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  con- 
ditions in  the  troubled  ghettos  and  the 
depressed  rural  areas  of  America. 

PUBLIC  SEBVICE  XUPLOYUSNT 
BACKCROONO 

In  1966,  at  a  time  of  low  national  un- 
employment, rising  prosperity  and  a 
growing  shortage  of  skilled  workers,  the 
Labor  Department  took  a  close  look  at 
the  unemployment  situation  in  the  pov- 
erty neighlwrhoods  of  10  major  cities. 

In  New  Orleans,  they  found  that  while 
metropolitan  area  unemployment  stood 
at  only  3.3  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
underemployment  in  the  slums  stood  at 
45.3  percent. 

That  is  to  say.  that  nearly  half  of  the 
people  in  the  poverty  neighborhoods  of 
New  Orleans  were  not  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing while  areawlde  imemployment  was 
as  low  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  get. 

Now  unemployment  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  stands  at  7.3  percent,  more 
than  double  its  1966  level.  How  high  Is 
underemployment  in  the  slums?  Well, 
the  Labor  Department  does  not  know, 
because  It  has  ceased  to  compute  under- 
employment. 

There  follows  a  chart  from  the  com- 
mittee report  laying  out  the  situation  In 
these  10  cities  in  1966: 
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I  Nol  a.allable. 

What  is  the  underemployment  rate? 
It  includes  not  only  those  who  are  un- 
employed in  the  usual  sense  of  seeking 
work  and  finding  none,  but  also  those 
.•seeking  full-time  work,  but  only  able  to 
find  part-time  jobs,  those  working  full 
time  but  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year, 
and  a  percentage  of  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  alto- 
gether. 

In  January  1987.  then  Labor  Secretary 
Willard  Wirtz  passed  this  information  on 


to  President  Johnson  with  a  confidential 
message  Including  this  prophetic  para- 
graph: 

If  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
couldn't  make  a  living,  regonlleaa  of  the  rea- 
son, there  would  be  a  revolution.  This  is  Che 
situation — and  the  prospect  unless  action  la 
taken — In  that  natlon-wlthln-the-natlon, 
the  slums  and  ghettoes. 

The  plain,  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  economy  simply  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  Jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage. 
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require  skills  that  people  have  or  can  be 
taught,  located  near  enough  to  where 
people  live. 

If  we  are  ever  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  these  United  States  we 
must  face  up  to  a  number  one  cause :  the 
lack  of  decent  work  opportunities. 

Since  the  riots  in  the  summer  of  1967 
the  need  for  a  massive  public  service  em- 
ployment program  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized. It  was  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Kerner  Commission. 

But  even  before  the  riots  those  work- 
ing within  the  OlBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity recognized  the  crucial  role  the 
job  gap  played  in  the  poverty  cycle. 

If  a  man  couldn't  support  a  family 
with  money  earned  honestly,  crime  was 
encouraged,  and  family  breakup,  and  the 
spiralling  growth  of  wdfare  rolls  fol- 
lowed inexorably. 

As  Joseph  A.  Kershaw  states  in  his 
study  of  the  Government  poverty  policy 
for  the  Brookings  Institution  published 
on  Monday.  September  14.  a  proposal 
was  developed  in  tlie  summer  and  fall  of 
1965  to  create  some  800.000  to  1  million 
public  service  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Prof. 
Kershaw's  excellent  study  be  placed  in 
the  Recoup  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

As  Kershaw  relates,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  commissioned  a 
study  by  the  highly  respected  firm  of 
Arthur  Greenleigh  Associates  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  for  job  creation.  The 
preliminary  figures  were  published  as 
part  of  "Technology  and  the  American 
Economy."  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress  and  the  final 
data  in  "A  Public  Employment  Program 
for  the  Unemployed  Poor" — Greenleigh 
A.<£aciates,  Inc.,  November  1965. 

There  follows  a  summary  table  of  the 
Greenleigh  results: 

Potential  fobs 
Source  of  employment:  {thousands) 

Educational   Institutions 3.017 

Medical     Institutions     and     health 
services   1.355 
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I>efense 

Public  worka 

Recreation  and  beautlflcatlon 

Public  welfare 

Libraries  - 

Police  and  Are 

Institutions,  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children 

Other  .: 


Total 


Following  the  Secretary  Wlrtz  memo, 
and  the  riots  of  the  summer  of  1967,  a 
major  attempt  was  made  through  the 
JOBS — Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business 
Sector — program  to  enlist  the  help  of  the 
private  sector  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  poor  and  unemployed. 

The  results — although  there  have  been 
many  individual  companies  that  have 
made  enormous  and  successful  efforts — 
have  been  disappointing. 

To  January  31.  1970,  the  program 
looked  like  this: 

Jobs  pledged  by  business ._.  90. 84« 

Persons  hired 84.703 

Termlnationa 60.32S 

Presently  In  program 34.473 


By  last  spring  the  Labor  Department 
was  reprograming  substantial  sums  of 
money  away  from  JOBS  and  feeding  it 
into  pilot  job  creation  programs,  such 
as  Operation  Mainstream. 

It  has  become  clear,  then,  that  the 
private  sector  alone  cannot  supply  the 
lobs  that  are  needed.  As  former  Ambas- 
sador George  C.  McGhee,  testifying  for 
the  Urban  Coalition  on  the  manpower 
legislation  told  the  committee: 

It  wotUd  not  be  reasonable  ...  to  ex- 
pect the  private  sector  to  do  the  whole  Job. 
The  Jobs  are  Just  not  there. 

The  problem  can  perhaps  best  be  im- 
derstood  through  simplification.  It  Is  as  If 
there  were  100  people  in  the  Nation 
seeking  work  and  only  90  jobs.  If  you 
compare  the  10  people  without  work  you 
would  find  that  they  are  less  well  qtiall- 
fied  than  the  90  who  are  employed — they 
would  be  less  skilled,  less  well  educated, 
and  so  forth.  In  any  labor  market  there 
is  some  turnover;  if  there  are  90  jobs 
in  all,  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be 
vacant  at  any  one  time.  So  that  if  you 
provide  special  training  for  two  or  three 
of  the  10  unemployed  people,  and  If  you 
appeal  to  the  employers— as  the  JOBS 
program  did — either  through  incentives 
->r  for  the  public  good  to  hire  the  disad- 
vantaged, then  you  cannot  only  train  but 
place  the  two  or  three  people  you  have 
trained.  But  the  basic  problem  remains. 
You  have  not  created  more  jobs.  You 
still  have  100  people  chasing  90  jobs 
and  so  10  are  going  to  be  imemployed. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  to  create  more 

TABIE  X.-  PROIECnON  OF  AOOITIONAt  NONPROFTSSIONAl  PUBLIC  SERVICE  lOB  raSSIBILITIES  IN  1»  CITIES  WITH 
POPULAhON  OF  lOO.ODO  OR  MORE.  BY  POPUUTION  SIZE  19U 


jobs — at  a  skill  level  the  unemployed  can 
reach. 

In  actuality,  jobs  are  Increasing  in 
ntmiber  in  bath  the  private  and  the  pub- 
lic sectors.  But  so  is  the  work  force.  And 
as  jobs  become  more  technically  de- 
manding, and  tend  to  move  toward  the 
suburbs,  the  poor  and  the  poorly  trained 
find  themselves  in  more  and  more  se- 
rious trouble  in  the  urban  and  rural 
backwaters  of  the  national  economy. 

The  Greenleigh  study,  with  its  report 
of  a  potential  of  4.3  million  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  has  generally  been  accepted  as 
authoritative.  It  was  relied  on  by  the 
Automation  Commission,  for  instance. 
But  it  represents  a  distant  potential  goal. 

And  the  original  OEO  estimate  of  the 
need  for  the  creation  of  800.000  to  1  mil- 
lion jobs  which  was  accepted  as  the  tar- 
get by  the  Kemer  Commission,  is  really 
an  estimate  of  those  Jobs  needed  in  the 
national  economy  to  break  the  back  of 
unemployment  in  poverty  neighborhoods. 

But  realistically,  how  many  jobs  could 
State  and  local  governments  provide  If 
Federal  funds  were  available? 

Harold  L.  Sheppard.  an  economist  with 
the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment 
Research,  working  for  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, sent  detailed  questionnaires  putting 
exactly  that  question  to  the  officials  of 
cities  of  I00,0(>0  or  more  in  population. 

His  report — including  the  following 
table — indicates  that  in  those  130  cities 
141.000  jobs  in  13  categories  could  be 
created  for  the  unskilled  If  Federal  funds 
were  available. 
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Note  that  this  includes  11.600  nonpro- 
fessional jobs  with  police  departments, 
and  5.300  nonprofessional  jobs  with  fire 
departments,  and  39.000  Jobs  in  educa- 
tion. 

In  all  of  these  fields,  especially  in  pov- 
erty neighborhoods,  there  is  a  desperate 
need  of  trained  personnel.  Every  time 
you  hire  a  police  aide,  or  a  teacher  aide 
you  are  freeing  a  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional to  carry  those  specialized  duties 
for  which  he  has  been  tralnecL 

This  committee  took  testimony  in 
Cleveland  from  Mayor  Stokes.  The 
mayor  said  that  a  survey  of  Cleveland 
agencies  indicated  an  immediate  need 
for  2.900  public  service  type  jolis. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  county  persoimel 


director,  Gordon  Nesvlg.  identified  for 
the  committee  2,200  jobs  that  could  be 
filled  immediately.  If  Federal  funds  were 
available.  In  county  jobs  exclusive  of 
police,  fire,  and  school  agencies. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  local  officials 
have  confidence  in  the  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment approach  is  that  since  1965 
the  new  careers  and  mainstream  pro- 
grams have  provided  mtxlel  programs, 
demonstrating  that  the  poor  and  unem- 
ployed can  perform  effectively  in  public 
.service  jobs. 

Nesvig,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  instance 
said: 

We  feel  that  New  Careers  is  where  the  ac- 
tion Is.  Alter  2  yeore  of  experience,  we  now 
think  tbat  (it)  bos  greater  implloaUons  for 
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Improving  the  responsiveness  of  government 
than  anything  else  cbat  has  come  out  ot  the 
war  on  "poverty.  It  U  more  than  an  antl- 
nnemployment  measure.  It  la  an  approach 
for  meeting  projected  manpower  shortages 
In  the  human  sefTlces.  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  quality  of  those  services, 

HOW    IT    WOUTJ)    WORK 

Under  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opportimities  Act  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate we  would  be  assured  that  public  serv- 
ice employment  Jobs  would  be  real  jobs. 

Here  is  how  the  program  would  work. 

The  mayor  and  Governor  would  be 
prime  sponsors  of  manpower  and  public 
service  employment  programs. 

These  officials,  together  with  their 
manpower  services  councils,  would  sur- 
vey the  public  employment  needs  of  their 
cities  and  States,  drawing  up  a  plan  to 
be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

The  manpower  services  council— to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  or  Governor — 
would  be  a  broadly  representative  group 
including  representatives  from  the  school 
system,  vocational  education,  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  the  employment 
service,  labor,  business  and  welfare 
groups. 

They  would  survey  the  needs  of  local 
hospitals,  schools,  police  and  fire,  recrea- 
tion, conservation,  welfare,  probation 
and  other  departments  to  see  precisely 
how  many  people  could  be  used.  In  pre- 
cisely what  jobs  and  with  what  training. 

They  would  be  required  to  make  sure 
the  Jobs  were  productive,  that  they  pro- 
vided for  advancement  where  possible, 
that  they  paid  prevailing  wages. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  State  or  city 
contribute  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
public  service  employment  program,  fur- 
ther assuring  that  the  jobs  will  be  worth- 
while Jobs.  Jobs  the  local  community 
values  enough  to  contribute  to  in  a  sub- 
stantial way.  One  dollar  of  every  five 
spent  on  the  public  service  employment 
program  wiU  be  a  local  dollar. 

What  kinds  of  work  will  be  done? 
A  good  example   is   the  nurses  aide 
program  now   underway  In  New  York 
City. 

Under  that  program  women,  most  of 
them  not  having  graduated  from  high 
school,  have  been  trained,  first,  as  nurses 
aides,  helping  in  hospitals  and  relieving 
fiUly  trained  nurses  to  carry  on  profes- 
sional, nonclerical  duties. 

These  nurses  aides  have  also  con- 
tinued, part  time,  in  a  special  training 
program — and  95  percent  of  thoee  who 
began  the  program  are  now  licensed 
practical  nurses,  helping  meet  the  des- 
perate shortage  of  trained  nurses  in  the 
city.  And  now  many  of  these  trained 
nurses  are  going  on  to  become  fully 
trained  registered  nurses. 

Sheppard  identifies  a  demand  for 
39.000  additional  teacher  aides.  Teacher 
aides  could  be  funded  under  this  bill. 
The  teacher  aide  concept  has  been  wide- 
ly tested  under  new  careers  and  educa- 
tion legislation.  Teacher  aides  can  help 
with  supervisory  and  clerical  duties,  re- 
lieving teachers  to  work  full  time  in  their 
professional  capacities.  Teacher  aides 
from  the  poverty  community  are  also 
Immensely  Important  in  helping  chil- 
dren from  that  community  adjust  to 
school  and  to  learn.  Teacher  aides  can 


often  themselves  play  a  crucial  instruc- 
tional role  In  tutoring  children  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  teachers. 

Sheppard  also  reports  a  demand  for 
over  11.600  community  aides  to  work 
with  police  departments,  to  assume  rou- 
tine duties  that  free  officers  for  patrol 
duty,  and  also  to  help  in  police  and  com- 
mxmity  relations. 

Operation  Mainstream  has  demon- 
strated In  States  all  across  the  Nation 
that  although  rural  workers  are  often 
too  old.  or  too  far  away  from  the  pri- 
vate employment  market,  they  can  make 
outst&nduig  contributions  in  conserva- 
tion, recreation  and  beautiflcatlon  proj- 
ects. Thirteen  thousand  Americans  are 
now  enrolled  in  Mainstream  at  a  cost  of 
$41  million  a  year.  The  demand  for  Main- 
stream jobs  is  so  great  that  the  Labor 
Department  reports  five  applicants  for 
each  Job.  And  ClifTord  Ingram,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  a  rural  community 
action  agency  in  Tennessee  reports 
that— 

The  mayors,  the  county  Judges  and  others 
have  publicly  recognised  the  work  we  have 
done.  .  .  . 

No  program  has  found  more  favorable  ac- 
ceptance than  the  little  Operation  MAin- 
stream.  ...  It  has  given  dignity.  It  has 
given  these  men  dignity,  these  ex-coal  min- 
ers and  lumberjacks. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  public  service  employment 
program.  To  give  men  and  women  dig- 
nity. To  give  them  Jobs.  To  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  contribute  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  common  problems  that  so 
terribly  threaten  this  society. 

We  can  do  that,  we  can  give  them  dig- 
nity, and  at  the  same  time  fight  poverty 
in  the  most  direct  and  effective  way  of 
all.  by  providing  jobs,  jobs  planned  by 
the  local  community  and  recogiuzed  by 
the  local  community  as  needing  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain statistics,  documentation,  and  com- 
ments from  League  of  Cities  and  various 
other  groups  in  connection  with  the  bill, 
and  also  a  section -by -section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

23.770    Nktdt    AotTLTS     Amx    Hzlptd    bt 

MaNPOWIK'S    "OPBTATION    MAINBTKSAli" 

Approximately  32.770  needy  adults  In  more 
than  200  communltlea  participated  in  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  during  the  year  ending  June 
30.  the  Department  of  Labor  reported  to- 
day 

Operation  Ualnatream.  now  beginning  its 
fourth  year,  operated  during  the  year  with 
•40,920.184  and  funded  about  12.500  new  Job 
opportunities. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  lAbor-de«lgnat« 
Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr..  said  demand  for 
Mainstream  work  and  training  Is  so  great 
"there  must  be  flre  persons  waiting  for  each 
opening  that  becomes  svaUable." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  funds, 
ft  110,037.963  appropriation  Is  being  used  aa 
an  economic  toot,  to  create  5367  Jobs  for  six 
months  in  selected  areas  of  recession  or  high 
unemployment. 

Operation  Mainstream  pays  needy  adults 
for  work  that  Improves  communltlea  where 
they  live.  It  provides  assistance  for  chroni- 
cally unemployed  adults.  Including  older 
workers,   who   Ond    themselves   outside    the 


"mainstream"  of  society  because  of  their 
age  or  lack  of  sklU. 

Many  of  the  trainees  are  55  yeara  of  age  and 
older.  They  receive  work  experience,  usu- 
ally m  community  tieautiflcatlon  and  Im- 
provement activities  run  by  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  receive  skill  training,  basic  edu- 
cation, counseling,  and  other  needed  suppor- 
tive services  to  supplement  their  work  experi- 
ence. They  are  paid  at  least  minimum  wages 
for  their  work. 

Almost  one-third  (30  percent)  were  on 
welfare  roUi  immediately  before  enrollment, 
and  a  large  number  had  had  long  periods  of 
unemployment  ( over  a  year  without  any 
work  In  20  percent  of  the  cases).  Skills 
gained  In  the  program  enable  enrolleea  to 
and  r^ular  Joba. 

LargMt  single  contractor  under  the  Maln- 
Btreank  program  Is  the  National  Farmers  Un- 
ion, which  operates  Green  Thumb,  Inc. 
Oreen  Thumb  last  year  had  slots  (or  more 
than  2.300  older  and  retired,  low-lnoome 
rural  men  and  women  in  16  Stat«8,  and  this 
year  Is  adding  two  more  States.  Tht  Labor 
Dopartment  Invested  »S^64.a80  In  the  Farm- 
ers Umon  contract  last  fiscal  year. 

Since  March  1967.  when  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Manpower  Administration  launched 
Operation  Mainstream,  the  program  has  en- 
rolled and  given  Job  opportunities  to  some 
73,456  persons  It  has  obligated  >I37.910,701 
In  Federal  funds. 

SUPPOST   rOR    PtTBUC   8KRV1CK   JOU 

A  number  of  imfveaslve  testimonials  to  the 
need  for  Public  Service  Employment  have 
been  expressed  In  recent  months. 

The  National  Governor  m  Conference  said 
In  July: 

We  urge  an  additional  Federal  program  tix 
creating  new.  Federally  financed  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  related  employablUty  develop- 
ment and  training. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
Vnxted  States  Conference  of  Mayors  said  In 
a  ]omt  statement  dated  June  1,  1970: 

In  Chicago  at  the  1968  annual  conference 
of  the  U.S,  Conference  of  Mayors,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  which  called  for  Congress 
( U  to  enact  a  public  service  employment 
program  to  provide  at  least  1  million  pub- 
lic seme*  Jobs  for  needed  social  services, 
and  (2)  to  provide  funds  to  Implement  Im- 
proved local  coordination  of  all  manpower 
programs.  In  Pittsburgh,  at  the  1969  annual 
conference,  the  XJS.  Conference  of  Mayors 
again  urged  Congress  to  place  top  priority  on 
the  enactment  of  a  substantial  public  service 
employment  program  .  .  .  The  National 
League  of  Cities  1970  National  Municipal 
Policy  stated:  "In  most  central  cities,  the 
unmet  need  of  local  government  to  provide 
greatly  increased  services  and  the  contlnumg 
dangerously  high  level  of  unemployment 
(even  during  prolonged  periods  of  prosper- 
ity) constitutes  persuasive  evidence  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  a  public  service  employment 
program." 

The  Urtmn  Coalition  Action  Council,  rep- 
resented by  George  C.  McGhee.  testified  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  on  May   IS,   1970: 

Public  service  employment  should  not 
merely  be  Included  In  an  array  of  man- 
power programs  from  which  state  and  lo- 
cal administrators  can  pick  and  choose.  It 
would  he  lost  m  the  competition  for  limited 
funds.  To  the  extent  that  resources  are  made 
avaUable  other  Important  programs  will  suf- 
fer. A  special  appropriation  and  strong  Fed- 
eral direction,  at  least  Initially.  Is  Imperative. 
This  In  no  way  conflicts  with  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  new  Federalism  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  manpower  control  at  the  state 
and  local  levels. 

Public  service  employment  13  not  a  cure- 
all.  It  will  not  provide  enough  Jobs  to  elim- 
inate unemployment.  It  wUl  not  eradicate 
poverty.  It  wlU  not  foreclose  the  need  (or 
economic  growth  to  provide  more  Jobe  In  the 
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private  sector.  It  will  not  eliminate  the  need 
to  combat  Inflation, 

Such  a  program  will,  however,  establish 
(or  the  first  time  In  our  society  a  national 
commitment  to  offer  to  people  who  need  and 
want  work  the  opportunity  to  be  trained  to 
perform  public  services  for  whicb  there  Is  a 
clear  need.  With  this  we  can  start  to  reverse 
the  present  vicious  cycle. 

IXAaatBHtP  CONmEHCC   ON 

Civil  Biobts, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  30.  1970. 
Re  Public  Service  Jobs. 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dr*B  GATi-oao:  The  terrible  cycle  of  pov- 
erty In  which  mllUons  of  American  minority 
families  are  caught,  is  an  economic  problem 
as  well  as  a  racial  or  ethnic  one.  For  that 
reason,  we  are  writing  to  urge  your  support 
of  the  public  service  Jobs  program  embodied 
In  the  manpower  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  We  believe  such  a  program 
will  begin  to  generate  the  kind  of  meaning- 
ful employment   that  can   give   millions  of 
Americans  hope. 

It  Is  a  truUm  that  a  crucial  need  of  the 
nation's  poor  Is  Jobs.  Not  training  so  much 
as  Jobs.  The  training  can  begin  once  they 
are  employed.  With  unemployment  rising 
(this  summer,  for  instance,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  black  teenagers  Is  more  than 
40  per  cent)  It  would  seem  evident  that  pri- 
vate industry  cannot  offer  Jobe  in  any  signifi- 
cant number.  But  while  Jobe  In  the  private 
sector  shrink,  the  need  for  workers  In  the 
public  area  grows  dally.  The  nation's  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  parks  and  play- 
grounds suffer  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
help.  A  program  that  would  create  public 
service  Jobs — not  as  training  courses  for  prl- 
X  vate  employment,  necessarily,  but  good  pub- 

3  ]  Uc  service  Jobs  that  would  offer  rewarding 

^  careers  In   themselves,  would   make  a  start 

toward  alleviating  chronic  Joblessness. 

For  many  years  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  has  advocated  an  employ- 
ment program  that  would  provide  the  na- 
tion's poor  with  the  means  for  enjoying  their 
constitutional  rights.  The  slogan  for  the 
March  on  Washington  In  August  1963.  was 
"Jobs  and  Freedom."  In  our  mind  the  two 
are  inextricably  linked.  We  urge  you  to  do 
all  in  your  power  to  have  the  Committee  re- 
port out  a  public  service  Jobs  program  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  Congress  can  enact 
It  Into  law  this  session. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Claxcncz  MrrcBSLL. 
Chairmtm,  Legislative  Committee. 

Leadership  Cohferokck  on 

CivxL    Rights. 
Washington.   DC.  July  17.  1970k 
Hon.  Rai^h  Tsrborouob. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tarborooch:  The  Leader- 
ahlp  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram as  one  way  to  provide  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  the  nation's  minority  poor 
need  In  order  to  enjoy  the  rights  they  have 
won  through  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  of  the  past  decade. 

Now  that  legislation  embodying  such  a 
program  is  pending  in  the  House  and  Setiate 
we  want  to  reiterate  oxir  position.  The  en- 
closed statement  was  unanimously  approved 
by  Conference  representatives  at  our  meeting 
today.  We  thought  you  would  like  to  have  it 
and  hope  it  will  prove  helpful  in  your  efforts 
to  establish  a  meaningful  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Martin   Caplan, 
Diretrtor  Washington  Office, 


IAAOKRSHZP  CONrERENCE   StATEKEMT  ON   NESD 

POR  PuBUC  Service   Emploticxnt  Piak 

Seven  years  ago,  2Aartln  Luther  King  lad 
an  historic  march  in  Washington,  D.C,  dedi- 
cated to  "Jobs  and  Freedom." 

Today,  with  unemployment  plaguing  the 
nation,  the  lack  of  decent  Jobe  for  members 
of  minority  groups  continues  to  be  a  major 
domestic  problem.  This  summer,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Black  teenagers  Is  over 
40^. 

Faced  with  a  worsening  economy,  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  been  unable  to  produce  the 
necessary  employment  opportunities.  By  oon- 
trast,  numerous  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  the  public  sector  can  provide  millions 
of  meaningful  Jobs  If  only  the  funds  for  em- 
ployment were  available. 

These  Jobe  are  not  of  the  leaf-raklng  va- 
riety. They  are  not  dead-end  occupations 
with  no  chance  of  advancement.  They  ore 
aimed  at  curing  many  of  the  country's  urban 
and  rtir&l  Uls  In  such  areas  as;  environmental 
control,  hospitals,  police,  recreation,  and 
sanitation. 

While  Congress  hoe  continued  to  support 
a  host  of  training  efforts,  It  has  failed  to 
fxind  a  Job-creating  program  In  the  public 
sector.  Too  often,  training  has  been  provided 
where  no  Joba  exist. 

A  Job-creating  program  is  long-overdue. 
Public  service  employment  with  funds  for 
city,  state,  and  county  payrolls  as  well  as 
provlsloiu  for  upgrading  represents  a  sound 
Investment.  It  will  provide  employment  for 
the  Jobless  while  bringing  needed  services 
to  the  nation. 

Legislation  creating  such  public  service 
employment  is  now  being  considered  tn  both 
the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  speedily  enact— 
and  adequately  fund—a  public  service  em- 
plojrment  program. 

Civil  rights  legislation  during  the  1960's 
gave  the  members  of  minority  groups  tfio 
long-denied  right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
America's  society.  Legislation  providing  de- 


cent  Job  opportunities   wUl   help  translate 
this  right  Into  resUlty. 

Holt  Pamilt  Convknt. 
ManitoiDOc,  Wis..  August  24. 1970. 

Hon     GATtORC   NEI30N, 

V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  bill  to  establish  a  "public 
service  employment  program"  la  exactly  what 
(What!  1  was  referring  to  In  my  recent  letter- 
According  to  your  plan  federal  money  would 
be  meted  out  on  the  loeat  scene  by  oOlotala 
who  know  what  the  needs  are  and  who  th^ 
persons  are  who  deserve  help.  Such  a  plan  Is 
very  commendable.  It  would  help  the  Federal 
government  aa  well  as  the  statee  and  com- 
munities. I  hope  the  plan  materialises.  It 
sbotild  easily  fit  In  with  the  President's  wel- 
fare program.  It  would  be  a  meamire  of 
strength. 

Slnc«vly  yours  (or  success. 

Sister  M.  JmjTTa. 

US.  DSPARTBtEKT  OP  LaBOB.  OTTICX 
OP  THE  ABSXSTANT  SECRETARY  PO« 
MAIfPOWER, 

Washington.  DC-.  April  30, 1970. 

Hon.    GATLOBD    NEI.SON. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  As  Z  Indicated  in 
my  letter  of  April  16.  the  table  entitled 
•'Characteristics  of  U.S,  Department  of  Labor 
Manpower  Programs"  shown  on  page  237  of 
the  hearings  entitled  "Closing  of  Job  Corps 
Centers,"  May  1969.  was  being  updated  and 
would  be  submitted  as  It  was  completed. 

The  updated  table  has  been  prepared  and 
is  submitted  for  your  use.  Att.ached  to  the 
table  are  some  technical  notes  which  explain 
the  differing  deflnlUona  of  termination  and 
placement  among  the  various  progranis.  Be- 
cause of  the  differences  among  the  programs 
and  reporting  definitions,  the  data  are  aot 
comparable  and  care  must  be  exercised  In 
using  the  data. 

Arnold  B.  Weskr. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 
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The  Emplotmemt  Situatioh:  Avcvst  1970 
The  NaUon's  unemployment  rate  was  ei- 
sentUUv  unchanged  In  August,  while  em- 
plovmcnt  declined  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor  s  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics   announced    today. 

The  overall  unemployment  rate  was  5.1 
percent  in  August,  compared  with  5.0  percent 
tn  Julv  After  ruing  sharply  between  Decem- 
ber 1969  and  May  1970.  the  unemployment 
rate  has  remained  at  about  the  same  level. 
Jobless  rates  for  most  major  groups  In  the 
labor  force  showed  Utile  or  no  change  in 
Aug\ust.  although  the  rate  for  teena«ers 
moved  up  sharply  over  the  month. 

N  onagri  cultural  payroll  emplojrment  de- 
clined bv  90.000  in  August,  seasonally  ad- 
Ju^t*d.  the  fourth  monthly  reducUon  In  the 
last  5  months  The  drop  occurred  almost 
entirely  in  manufacturing  and  construction; 
employment  In  the  two  industries  has  fallen 
by  1.1  million  over  the  past  year. 

CNEMPLOTMCNT 

The  number  of  unemployed  workers 
totaled  4.2  million  m  August,  down  300.000 
from  July.  The  reducticn  was  about  m  line 
with  the  usual  July-August  pattern,  and 
thus  after  seaional  adjustment  unemploy- 
ment was  not  significantly  changed  from 
the  July  level. 

Although  unemployment  rates  for  most 
major  labor  force  groups  were  Uttle  changed 
in  August,  the  Jobless  rate  for  teenagers 
increased  significantly,  from  13.9  to  15.9 
percent:  most  of  this  rise  occurred  among 
white  girls.  This  brought  the  teenage  rate 
to  Its  highest  point  since  April  1965. 

For  adult  women  ( 20  years  and  over  i .  the 
unemployment  rate  edged  down  In  August, 
from  50'  t3  4.8  percent.  The  Jobless  rates 
for  all  adult  men  (3.7  percent)  and  married 
men  i2.8  percent!  were  essentially  un- 
changed over  the  month.  However,  both 
rates  have  moved  up  since  late  1969  and 
were  at  or  near  their  highest  levels  in  5 
years. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  all  full-time 
workers,  at  4.7  percent,  was  unchanged  in 
August.  The  rate  for  part-time  workers  edged 
up  from  7.4  to  8  0  percent,  the  highest  level 
Since  the  series  began  In  1963  The  August 
rise  in  the  part-time  rate  reflected  increased 
Joblessness  amon^  teenagers.  Over  the  yeir. 
however,  the  rate  for  full-time  workers  has 
Increased  much  more  rapidly  than  for  part- 
time  workers. 

Jobless  rates  for  both  white  <4  8  percent! 
and  Negro  workers  (8  4  percent)  were  es- 
sentially unchanged  in  August  As  a  result. 
the  ratio  of  Negro-to- white  joblessness  re- 
mained below  the  2-to-l  pattern  that  has 
prevailed  for  many  years.  August  marked 
the  tenth  month  out  of  the  last  12  in  which 
this  has  occurred. 

Among  the  occupational  groups,  there  was 
a  substanUal  decline  tn  the  Jobless  rate  for 
white-collar  workers  After  reaching  Its 
highest  level  in  nearly  10  years  in  July,  the 
rat«  dropped  In  August  from  3.1  to  2.7  i>er- 
cent.  Within  this  broad  group,  declines  oc- 
curred among  professional,  managerial,  and 
clerical  workers,  while  the  rate  for  sales 
workers  was  unchanged. 

By  way  of  contrast,  jobless  rates  for  blue- 
collar  workers  continued  to  rise  In  August. 


moving  from  6  6  to  7.0  percent,  due  primarily 
to  Increased  Joblessness  among  operatives, 
whose  rate  rose  to  7.9  percent.  The  rate  for 
nonfarm  labcM^rs.  at  10.2  percent,  remained 
at  the  lO-percent  level  for  the  third  straight 
month   Both  rates  were  at  5-year  hlgh^. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  workers  who  were  last 
employed  in  construction  moved  up  to  12.2 
percent  In  August,  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  In  which  this  rate  has  exceeded  10 
percent.  Unemployment  rates  were  about  un- 
changed over  the  month  in  most  other  major 
Industry  divisions. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  workers  cov- 
ered by  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams rose  to  3,7  percent,  a  rettim  to  the 
June  level  following  a  drop  in  July  The 
August  1970  rate  compares  with  a  rate  of 
2.1  percent  last  August. 

The  number  of  persons  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more  reached  735.000  in  August, 
nearly  double  the  level  of  last  August.  How- 
ever, the  average  <mean>  duration  of  un- 
employment fell  from  9.3  to  8.8  weeks  (sea- 
sonally adjusted  >  as  a  reeult  of  the  In- 
creased short-term  joblessness  among  teen- 
agers. Since  August  1969.  the  average  dura- 
tion has  risen  by  I  week. 

Over  the  year,  total  unemployment  has 
increased  by  1.4  million — 735.000  adult  men. 
340.000  adult  women,  and  270.000  teenagers. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  was  among 
persons  who  lost  their  last  jobs. 

INDUSTRT    PATROUL    EMPLOTMENT 

Nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment, 
which  usually  rises  between  July  and  August. 
remained  virtually  unchanged  this  August  at 
70-7  million-  As  a  result,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, payroll  employment  was  down  90.- 
000  over  the  month,  the  fourth  decline  in  the 
last  5  months.  Large  employment  drops  In 
manufacturing  and  construction  and  small 
declines  in  several  other  Industries  more 
than  offset  moderate  increases  in  services  and 
St^te  and  local  government.  The  August  re- 
duction brought  nonfarm  payroll  employ- 
ment dDwn  to  about  the  same  level  as  last 
August. 

The  largest  over -the -month  decline  oc- 
curred in  manufacturing,  where  employ 
ment  fell  by  75.000  (seasonallj  •>djusted). 
Since  last  fall,  factory  employment  .las  moved 
steadily  downward  and  by  August  was  945.- 
000  (or  4  6  percent)  below  last  August.  Over- 
the-monih  declines  in  manufacturing  oc- 
curred in  both  the  durable  and  nondurable 
gocds  industries  A  45,000  drop  In  durables 
took  place  largely  in  transportation  equip- 
ment, electrical  equipment,  machinery,  and 
instruments.  In  nondurable  goods  manufac- 
turing, the  Augxist  drop  mainly  reflected 
employment  reductions  In  apparel  and 
leather. 

Employment  In  contract  construction  fell 
by  40.000  In  Augiist.  seasonally  adjusted.  The 
decline  would  have  been  larger  except  for 
the  net  return  to  work  of  about  20.000  strik- 
ers. Over  the  year,  employment  In  contract 
construction  was  down  by  160.000.  or  about 
the  same  raU  of  decline  as  in  manufacturing. 

Payroll  employment  advanced  In  August  in 
services  and  government  by  25,000  each 
I  seasonally  adjusted ) .  These  gains  were 
partly  offset  by  declines  In  other  service- 
producing  industries — transportation  and 
public  utlUttes  115.000),  trade  <  10.000).  and 


finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  (10.000). 
Until  April  of  this  year,  employment  In- 
creases In  the  service  sector  of  the  economy 
had  been  adequate  to  counter  the  sharp 
losses  in  goods-producing  industries.  Begin- 
ning In  April,  however,  employment  In  the 
service  sector  has  shown  little  or  no  growth. 

HOURS   OP   WORK 

The  workweek  for  all  rank-and-file  work- 
ers on  private  nonfarm  payrolls  held  steady 
In  August  at  37.3  hours,  seasonally  adjusted. 
remaining  0.2  hour  above  the  May  1970  low. 

The  average  workweek  for  manufacturing 
workers  fell  0.2  hour  In  August  to  39,9  hours 
(Seasonally  adjusted),  after  rising  sharply 
in  July  (as  revised).  These  fluctuations  part- 
ly reflected  the  effects  of  the  automobile 
model  changeover.  The  factory  workweek  In 
August,  however,  was  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  9-yeftr  lows  of  May  and  June  and 
was  0.7  hour  below  year-ago  levels. 

In  the  durable  goods  industries,  the  aver- 
age workweek  and  overtime  hours  each  edged 
down  0.1  hour  in  August.  Weekly  hours,  how- 
ever, were  still  0.3  hour  above  their  1970  low 
reached  in  May;  overtime  hours  remained  in 
the  3.0-3-2  hours  range  of  the  last  7  months. 

m  nondurable  goods,  the  average  work- 
week fell  0.2  hour  over  the  month,  a  return 
to  the  June  level.  Overtime  also  edged  down 
O-l  hour  to  its  lowest  level  since  June  1964. 

EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production 
and  nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  pay- 
rolls edged  up  I  cent  in  August  to  »3  24. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago.  average  hourly 
earnings  were  up  18  cents,  or  5.9  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  increased  by  70 
cenu  over  the  month  to  $122.15.  as  declines 
m  manufacturing  and  services  were  coun- 
tered by  gains  in  the  other  major  industry 
divisions.  Compared  with  August  1969. 
weekly  eamnlgs  increased  by  tSSd.  or  4.8 
percent. 

Over  the  year  ending  In  July  1970.  average 
weekly  earnings  also  rose  by  4,8  percent; 
after  adjustment  for  consumer  price  changes, 
however,  earnings  were  down  by  10  percent. 

CIVU.IAN    LABOR   POBCi:    AND    EMPLOTTMENT 

The  civilian  labor  force  declined  In  August 
to  84.1  million.  The  drop  was  in  line  with 
usual  July-August  movements,  however,  and 
after  seasonal  adjustment  the  labor  force 
was  little  changed  from  July  and  was  at 
about  the  same  level  as  In  the  spring  of 
this  year.  Over  the  year,  the  civilian  labor 
force  has  risen  by  1.6  million,  with  nearly 
three-flfths  of  the  rise  occurring  among 
adult  full-time  workers,  about  evenly  di- 
vided among  men  and  women.  The  labor 
force  growth  among  men  reflected.  In  part, 
the  entry  into  the  civilian  Job  rruirket  of 
returning  veterans. 

Total  employment,  at  79.9  million,  de- 
clined slightly  more  than  It  usually  does  in 
August  and  after  adjustment  for  seasonal 
factors  inched  down  over  the  month  by 
about  200.000.  Compared  with  August  1969. 
total  employment  was  up  by  only  250.000. 
with  the  increase  occurring  largely  among 
part-time  workers.  Among  full-time  work- 
ers, employment  gains  for  adult  women  were 
offset  by  declines  among  adult  men  and 
teenagers. 


TABIE  A-L-EMPLOYMtNT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTlTUTlONAl  POPULATION  BY  SEX  AMD  AGE 
[In  Uiousaodsi 


Eniptoymttif  status,  ite.  mmI  sex 


SeasoniHy  adjusM- 


AuiHSt  1970  July  1970      August  19G9      August  1970  July  1970         i>n«  V 


May  1970 


TOTAL 

Total  labor  lofta 

Cinlian  iabo'  torn 

Emploired 

AgiKiAtun.. .   - -. 

Nonafiicultural  lodustms,. 

On  p»rt  timt  (o(  SCOMM 

Usually  work  lull  U 

Usually  anrk  partbnt 

Uiwnpiered 


S7.2U 

VKi 

a6.04« 

t5.tl0 

15.967 

84,  US 

S4.801 

S2.SI6 

n.2JI 

79.t4« 

7I.445 

I'm 

4,  lis 

3.997 

3.420 

3.519 

7(.  112 

7(.I73 

7S.t69 

75.025 

2.07 

2.763 

2.323 

2  298 

1  MO 

1.204 

ion 

1  329 

1  307 

1.SS9 

1.235 

969 

4,220 

4,S10 

2.M9 

4.231 

85.304 

82.125 
78,  225 

3.554 
74.671 

2.105 

1.126 
979 

3.900 


85. 783 
82.555 
78.449 

3.613 
74.836 

2,2<9 

1.2« 
996 

4.106 


86.143 
82.872 
78.924 

3.586 
75.338 

2  360 

1.400 
960 

3.948 
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ScassntRy  idiHSted— 


Emptoyinenl  status,  ate,  snd  sex 


Au8UStl970  J|]I»1970      August  1969      Aujusl  1970  Jul»  1970         Ju»«  1970  Kir  1970  April  1970 


MEN,  20  VEARS  AND  OVEII 

Civilian  labor  Ion* -- 

Em|]l«ir*d 

Agriculture - —  - 

NoiusricultHral  iiutustnis 

Unemptoyed 

WOMEN.  20  TEABS  AND  OVEH 

Civilian  labor  tore* 

Employtd 

Agnoiiture 

Nonagriailtural  indvstrits 

Unwnployfld - 

BOTH  SEXES,  16  TO  19  VEARS 

Civiliati  latior  lorn 

Ernploiiod 

Agnculturo 

Nonagriailtural  industfias 

Unemplored 


47,652 
46, 030 

2.614 
43,416 

1.622 


27,690 

26,229 

581 

25,648 

1,461 


J.772 
7.635 
S87 
7,048 
1,137 


47,700 
46,033 

2,759 
43,274 

1,667 


27,730 
26,339 

713 
25,626 
1,391 


9.370 
7,919 


46,981 
46,096 
2,766 
43,329 


26.909 

25.790 

658 

25,132 

1,119 


8,625 
7,761 

552 
7,208 

865 


47, 178 
45. 424 

2,523 
42.901 

1,754 


28.447 
27,092 
514 
26,578 
1,355 


7,051 
5,929 
383 
5.546 
1,122 


47,294 
45.524 

2.593 
42.931 

1.770 


28,500 

27,073 

545 

26.528 

1,427 


7,019 
6.041 

381 
5.660 

978 


47,154 
45,521 

2.603 
42.918 

1,633 


28.026 

26  772 

573 

26.199 

1.254 


6.945 

5.932 

378 

5.554 

1,013 


47,226 
45,593 

2,625 
42.961 

1,633 


27,885 
26.476 
S67 
25.909 
1,409 


7.«4 

6,380 


5,959 

1,064 


47.199 
45  667 
2.602 

43.065 
1.532 


7,399 
6. 235 
413 
5.822 
1,164 


TABLE  A-2.-FULL-  AND  PART-TIME  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  BV  SEX  AND  AGE 

[Nufflbers  in  thousands! 


Seasooallr  adiustcd 


Full-  and  part-timt  omploymont  status,  SOB,  and  age 


Aunisl 
1970 


Juno 
1970 


FULL  TIME 

Total.  16  jeirs  and  over:  ,,  ,,,  .,  J—  ,,132  mm  71,116  70.810 

Cilian  later  lo.ce - '{.fU  ]\^^^  J    "f,  J',  S  67,585              67,742  67,720 

Employed - \vr\  ?«1  3  308  3  277  3,068                 3,374  3,090 

Unemplored S-J*'  2.25  3.3W  i.lll  a™               '■  ^^ 

Unemployinenl  rate «■•  *■'  ''  ° 

Men,  20  years  and  over:  ,  ,„  ,.  ,,,  ^^  g^  ,55,2  u.VH              45.061  44,898 

Civilian  labor  lorte «.™  JJJ*}  ^im  43  043  43.476              43.554  43.487 

Eniployed  ".Jg  "S  ';  g;  ,539  1490               1,507  1,411 

unemployed.          - '.«»  ',»  'fj  '"^^  -3.3                   3,3  3.1 

Unemptoyment  rate— - J"*  '•' 

Women,  70  years  and  over:  ,     ,  ,.  ,„  „  ,3,  ,2295  22.050             21.937  22.044 

Civlliamaborlorce -  »■«"  ^  ■»»«  ^'^  ^' f^J  '2,.o46              20,736  21.042 

Employed  '  .266  il.o/J  /  ^  «    <y  joi  1.012 

UnemplDyad !■ '«  ''»  '  !^  'fj  'Je                     5.5  4.6 

UnemploymenI  tH« '■'  *■ '  =■" 

PART  TIME 

ToUl.  16  years  and  over:  ^^  „  ^^^  ,,540  11455  11,425  11.949 

Ci.ili.nl.bo.lo.ce - |.5M  |.W3  U.|44  LWU  1        ,.              ^^  ^  ^ 

Employed  ••'"  "-'S  "^^  ,55  770                   736  885 

unemployed       "'  S''  fj  74  57                   6.4  7.4 

Unemployment  rate «■ '  '"  •"  

Note:  Persons  on  part-time  scbedules  lor  econom.:  reasons  are  included  m  tbe  lull-time  employed  calegory ;  unemployed  persons  are  .llocaled  by  i.heO».  seeHin,  lull-  or  pert-t 

TABLE  A-3.-MAI0R  UNEMPIOVMENT  INDICATORS 
[Persons  16  years  and  over} 


70,052 

67,915 

2,137 

3.1 

44.303 
43.485 


21.971 
21, 116 


11.032 

10.272 

760 

6.9 


Seleiied  cateceries 


Thousands  ol 

persons 
unemployed 


August  August  August 
1970      1969      1970 


Seasonally  adjusted  rates  ol  unemployineal 


June 
1970 


May     Apiil    August 
1970      1970        1969 


Total  (all  dviian  workers) 4,220    2,169  5.1  5.0  4.7 

Men.  20  years  and  over 1.622       886  37  3.7  3.5 

Women.  20  years  and  over 1,461    1,119  4.8  5.0  4.5 

Both  se.es.  16-19  years I "'       »|  'M  ^\\  'Jf 

While                           3.407    2.257  4.8  4.7  4.2 

Negro  and  other  races 814       613  8.4  8.3  8.7 

Marrledmen 1.006       535  2.8  2.7  2.5 

Full-Um.  wukers ''tt'-l?!  \l  !S  J? 

Part-lime  «orkets m       68  8.0  7.4  6.7 

Unemnloyedl5»«rtua«do.er>.     a;       313  .9  .9  .8 

StMelnsiredr 1,7«       964  3-7  3.5  17 

Labor  lorce  time  lost. 5.5  5.4  4.9 

OCCUPATIOHi 

Wbitfrcollar  «orkers 1,141       873  2.7  3.1  2.6 

Professional  and  technical 282       189  1.9  2.2  1.5 

Manigeis.  ollicials,  and 

piooreton    116        85  1.3  1.7  1.5 

cSl.«»ken - i«5        475  3.9  4.4  4  0 

Slles»o.kers 177       123  4.0  4.0  3.4 


5.0 
3.5 
5.1 
14.3 
4.6 
8.0 
2.6 
4.7 
6.4 
.7 


2.8 
2.1 


1.1 
3.9 


4.8 
3.2 


8.7 
2.4 


2.9 
2.1 

1.2 
4.0 
4.1 


3  8 
12.3 

3  2 
6.4 
1.5 
3,1 
6.9 
.5 
2.1 
4.0 


Thousanilsot 


Selected  categories 


unemptoyed      Seasonally  adjusted  Tales  ol  uoeiBployweat 

August  August  August      July     June      May     Ann!    AlBlS 
iVO      1969      1970      1976      1970      1970      1970       1» 


Blue-colla.  ivorkere 1.863  1.022 

Caftsmen  and  foremen 365  176 

Dpe.atlm 1.121  |10 

Nonfa.m  laborers 377  236 

Service  ivorkers 564  443 

Farmworkers 82  60 

INDUSTRVi 

NonegrKutbiral  private  wage  and  

salary  workers' 3,177  2,006 

Constructiow nt  180 

MamilacliKng. ^gj  gj 

OuraUemh 760  333 

NooAiraUa  Roods 478  299 

Transportation  and  public 

otiH«5 142  88 

HVholesale  and  latail  trade 715  551 

Finance  and  sennce  industries.      734  538 
Govennneot  wage  and  salary 

workers- 32>  2M 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary 

woriiers »5  74 


7.9 
10.2 
5.5 
t8 


5.5 
12.2 


3.1 
5.4 


4.4 
7.2 
9.9 

5.3 
2.7 


5.6 
11.0 
6.0 
5.9 
6.2 

3.3 
5-3 
4.8 


6.3 
4.0 
6.8 

10.4 
5-0 
2.0 


5.2 
10.9 
5.3 
5.1 
5.6 

3.3 

5.4 
4.1 


5.2 
11.9 


5.7 
3.5 
6.3 
8.8 

5.0 
2.1 


4.8 

8.1 
4.7 
4.9 
4.5 

3.9 
5.5 
3.9 


3.8 

2.1 
4.2 
6.8 
4.5 
1.9 


3.5 
7.0 
L9 

^3 

3.7 

2.0 
4.3 
1.4 


8.2       1.6       iS       9.3       S.9 


t  Unemployment  rate  calculated  as  a  pereant  ol  cjyilian  labo.  lone.         ,    ,  .  ., 

•  Insured  UnemploymenI  under  SUIe  prognms,  unemployment  rate  calculated  as  a  percent 
of  average  covered  employmenL  ,  .  „  „  «, 

•  Man-hours  lost  by  the  unemployed  and  peisons  on  pa.t  time  lo.  economic  .eaions  as  a  pafceni 
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ol  potenbatly  available  labor  lorte  mao-houiv  

•  Unemployment  by  occupation  indodes  an  espenoncM  a.iemployed 
by  industry  eovois  orrfy  unemployed  wage  and  salary  workers. 

•  Includes  mining,  not  shown  separelaly. 


pinans.  wherMs  tliat 
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SmsomNv  adiusM 


Dantion  «<  uiMinploirn«Al 


1X9 


uifitsi 
1970 


lul> 
1970 


lira 


Lbs  Uian^HKtks 

SBUoMks 

IS  wMks  and  ov«r 

isnSwMb 

27  wMkiaad  over 

Avffa|>  (nt«afl)  duralnit.  m  « 


2.IM 
1.471 
SM 
349 
M9 
It 


MO 

2.20t 

2.081 

1.9«1 

9S7 

1.320 

1.334 

1.303 

31) 

73S 

711 

tn 

III 

479 

470 

4y) 

131 

257 

241 

23i 

(.1 

9.3 

9.5 

2.219 

2.295 

1.214 

1.075 

612 

se9 

352 

372 

210 

197 

9.0 

1.2 

TABIC  A-5.-UNEMPl0yED  PERSONS  BV  REASON  FOR  UNEMPLOVMENT 
jNumbCfs  in  BiouMiHbj 


S«4sona!1y  Mtmsted 


Ruun  tof  Mimitptojiutiit 


NUMBED  OF  UNCMPtOVEO 
iMtUSI  lOb   . 

Lett  Ust  101) 

RMfltcrct  lalMf  tofc* 
Hcwr  wofkttt  betorc 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

TotAI  unempiOftd.. . 
Lost  LssI  (Ob 
Left  If  si  (ot) 
Recnlcted  IMWf  lofct 
Never  Morhed  iMlcrv 

UNEMPLOYED  AS  >  PERCENT  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOD  FORCE 

Lost  list  rob 

Lett  last  iot> I I.JII™^ 

Beentefed  labor  loftc    .«,„. ... '.~2 

Newet  worhed  betflre ~' 


1.773 

(39 

1.242 


100.0 
42.0 
15.1 
29.4 
13.4 


894 

507 
997 

471 


100.0 
31.2 
17.7 
34.7 
■(.4 


1.94t 
570 

I.29S 
495 


100.0 
45  2 
13.2 
30.1 
11.5 


1.133 

(00 

1.2(4 


100.0 
44.1 
14.4 
30.9 

loe 


1. 9211 

Hi 

l.03< 

4<a 


100.0 
412 
14.2 
25  9 
11.7 


1.912 

550 

I.IU 


100.0 
4C  7 
13.4 
28.5 
11.3 


l.tU 

573 

1.207 

550 


100.0 
40  9 
14.5 
30  e 
13.9 


2.1 
.1 

1.5 
.7 


1.0 

.e 

1.2 


^3 

.7 
1.5 
.« 


.1 
1.6 
.5 


.7 
1.4 
.6 


TABLE  A^L-UNEMPLOYCD  PERSONS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


TlmisaiMb  01  peraoiu 


Seasonally  adjuslod  onenploymtnl  rates 


Total  16  yeais  and  over. 4  220 

16tQl9vears ..„ 1,137 

16  and  17  years 520 

18  and  19  years ,„..,„.„.  616 

20lo24years ..„ ,.,  915 

25  years  and  ever —.........„..._.■..  2.169 

25  to  54  years  .   ^ 1.799 

55  years  and  ovef.„ „.,.„.„„..._._  370 

Moles.  16  yean  and  over . ,.„.... _.  2.207 

16tol9yeers . . ..  m 

16end  17  years ..... 2M 

15  end  19  years 301 

20  to  24  years       . 4]f 

25  years  end  over .. ....„.„....,...  1,1^ 

25  to  54  yean —„.. - W 

55  years  and  oiit(.„ ........  j 147 

Femoles.  16  years  and  ovtf... ..„ 2,013 

16  to  19  yean 552 

16  and  17  years 237 

18  and  19  years . „ „ 315 

20  to  24  yean . . 4|| 

25  years  and  over ,..,..„.„.  l.lS 

2*1  to  S4  years M 

55  yeers  and  over 123 


865 

455 
410 
566 

1.439 

1.160 
279 

1.293 
407 
251 
156 
237 
648 
478 
170 

1.077 
458 
204 
254 
321 
791 
6(2 
109 


81.5 
65.3 
46.3 
81.3 
89.2 
86  8 
88.0 

80  5 
85.4 
66.2 
SO  7 
80.7 
88.9 
93  5 
95.6 
86.2 
77.4 
64.3 
40.9 

81  9 
89.5 
79.2 
805 
69.1 


5.1 
15.9 
17.4 
14.7 
8.3 
3.4 
3.6 
2.7 
4.6 
15.8 
17.2 
14  6 
8.5 
3.0 
3.0 
2.9 
59 
16.0 
17  6 
14.9 
SO 
4.1 
4.6 
2.5 


5.0 
13.9 
15.2 
13.2 
S.6 
3.5 
3.7 
2.9 
4.5 
14.1 
15.2 
13  6 
9.1 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
59 
13.7 
15.1 
12.7 
11 
4  5 
4.8 
3.1 


14.6 
16.0 
13.3 
7.4 
3.2 
3.3 
3.0 
4.3 
14.  S 
16.6 
13.2 
7  2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.8 
55 
14.3 
15  3 
13.4 
7.7 
3.8 


SO 

4.8 

14.3 

15.7 

15.6. 

11.7 

13.8 

13.8 

S.I 

7.7 

3.3 

J.1 

3.4 

12 

3.3 

2.8 

4.4 

4.2 

ISO 

15  2 

16  4 

17.2 

14.6 

13.9 

7.7 

7.9 

2.9 

2.6 

2.8 

2.6 

3  1 

2.8 

59 

5  7 

13.4 

16  4 

14  6 

20.6 

12.9 

13.7 

87 

7  5 

4  2 

3.8 

4  3 

4.2 

3.6 

2.7 

Aonisl 


1.641 
154 
315 

2S0 
135 
7.8 


AIIBIS11970      Aunistl9(9      Aiimsl  1970  Icity  1970         June  1970  May  1970         April  1970       Aufust  1969 


981 
452 

1.041 

411 


100.0 
34.0 
157 
36.1 
14.2 


1.2 

6 

1.3 

.5 


Aii|ustl970      AIII1ISI1969      Aofust  1970      Ao|ost  1970  July  1970         Jane  1970  May  1970         April  1970       A<i|usl  19(9 


3.5 
12  3 
15.8 
9.8 
5.4 
2.3 
2.3 

2  0 
28 

II  3 
15.5 
7,8 
4  5 
1.7 
1.6 
2.0 
4.8 
13.6 
16.2 
12.0 
6  3 

3  3 
3.6 
2  1 


8BTZN    MaJOK    AMMJtS    ADDED    TO    SUBSTAHTUX. 

Unxscplotmxnt   List;   TcyrAi.  Now  31 

Washinctoh. — Seven  major  labor  areas. 
Including  Detroit  and  Neio  Orleans,  and  14 
amallef  areaa  have  been  newly  <:laaelfle<l  as 
having  "Butistantlal"  unemployment — 6  0  to 
8.9  percent  unemployment — the  U  S.  ITepart- 
ment  of  Labor  has  announced. 

This  brings  to  31.  tbe  highest  In  nearly  six 
years,  the  number  of  major  areas  classified 
as  having  "ssibstantlal"  or  "persistent"  un- 
employment. The  last  time  as  many  as  11 
major  areas  were  so  classified  was  :n  October. 
1904. 

Other  major  areas  newly  classified  are: 
Sars  Jose.  Calif.:  Bnageporc.  Conn.;  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  Ccrrpus  CTirtaft,  Texas,  and 
Spokane.  Washington. 

Manufacturers  In  these  labor  areas  and 
other  areas  having  "substantial"  Jobleasoeas, 
are  eligible  for  preferentut  bldiling  on  cer- 
tain Federal   procurement  contracts  under 


E>efeDse  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  The  effective 
date  of  tbe  new  classifications  Is  September  1, 
1970. 

The  smaller  areas  newly  classified  as  "sub- 
stantial" are:  Florence-Sheffield,  Ala.;  Oi- 
nard.  Calif.:  Ada,  Altua,  Anadarko,  Clare- 
more:  Cordell,  MaHetta.  Okemah,  Tisho- 
mingo and  Wagoner,  Olcla.:  Brctnerfon. 
Wash  and  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Waurika,  Okla.,  was  removed  from  the 
smaller  area  substantial  unemployment  list. 

As  of  September  1 .  596  areas  were  classified 
by  the  Labor  Department's  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration as  areas  of  substantial  or  per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Major  area-,  prevlotasly  classified  Include: 
Fremo  and  Stockton,  Calif.;  Seic  Britain 
and  Waterbury.  Conn.;  SotitA  Beyid,  Xnd.; 
WlcTtlta,  Kans.;  Baton  Rouge.  La..  Hunting- 
ton-Ashland. Ky.  Ohlo-W.  Va.;  BrocJtron, 
Fall  Rii>er,  LoiDell.  Hevj  Bedford,  and  Spring- 
fleld-Chlcopee-Holyoke.  Mass.;  Grand  Rapidt 


and  Muskegon-Muskegon  Hts.,  Mich.;  Jersey 
City.  NJ  ;  Vtica-Rome.  N.Y  :  Portland.  On., 
Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Ffcnosha  and 
Racine,  wis.;  and  Mayaguez  and  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico. 

LABOR  AREAS  Of  SUtSTANTIAL  0«  PEIISISTENT  UNCM- 
PIOTMENT-SEPT.  1.  1970 


sm 

Teul 

SeMsnlial 
(0.IT) 
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Snsner 

31 
SC4 

27 
US 

4 

449 
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142 
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The  table  on  page  32167  shows  the  num- 
ber of  major  labor  areas  In  the  various  un- 
employment categories  for  August,  a  month 
ago.  and  a  year  ago: 
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Awuisl 
1970 


uly     Augusl 
r70         I9G9 


0 

0 

24 

49 

102 

95 

20 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Gtoup: 

A  (oMiall  shorUfe) - .  0 

B  (low  uiwrnpioynifnt,  1.5  to  ?.9 

percent) __     .       21 

C  (inedtf«t«  unemploymtflt  3  to 

S9p«reenl)  SB 

D  (subltantial  unimptoymcnt.  6 

to  8.9  perceflt) -   .-         25 

C  (itibstinlul  ur>«mplo]riiw«t.9 

to  11.9p4rt«nt) < 

F<Wbitantial  unempKnrnnnt 

12  ptictBl  Of  more) .  2 


During  the  month,  13  major  labor  areas 
shifted  to  poaltlctu  of  higher  rates  of  tin- 
employment  : 

From  Oroup  B  to  C:  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Hon- 
olulu. Hawaii,  and  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Prom  Group  C  to  D:  San  Joee,  California: 
Bridgeport.  Conn.:  New  Orleans.  La.;  Battle 
Creek  and  Detroit.  Mich.:  Corpus  ChrUtl. 
Tex.:  and  Spokane,  Wash. 

Prom  Group  D  to  E:  Wichita.  Kans.  and 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Muskegon -Muskegon 
Hts.,  Mich.,  are  the  two  other  areas  In  Cate- 
gory E.  and  Mayaguez  and  Ponce.  P.R.  are 
the  areas  In  E. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  listed  In  tbe  table 
above,  three  large  cities — Oakland.  Calif.. 
Newark.  NJ..  and  Cleveland,  Ohio — and  24 
counties  which  are  classified  separately  are 
considered  "persistent"  unemployment  areas. 

'•Substantial  unemployment"  means  tbe 
area  has  a  Jobless  rate  of  six  percent  or  more 
that  Is  expected  to  continue  for  at  least  two 
more  months.  "Persistent"  means  that  the 
average  unemployment  rate  has  been  six  pw- 
cent  or  more  for  a  year  and  has  been  at  least 
50  percent  above  the  U.S.  average  for  several 
years. 

Persistent  unemployment  areas  are  poten- 
tially eligible  for  all  types  of  assistance  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  The  four  major  labor  areas 
now  In  the  persistent  unemployment  cate- 
gory are:  Stockton.  Calif..  New  Bedford. 
Mass..  and  Mayaguez  and  Ponce.  Puerto  Rico. 

Business  firms  located  in  areas  classified 
as  having  substantial  or  persistent  unem- 
ployment may  become  eligible  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  lAbor  Department  for  first  pref- 
erence In  government  contract  awards  under 
Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  This  policy 
Is  designed  to  give  preference  to  firms  that 
agree  to  hire  disadvantaged  Jobless  persons. 

There  were  no  changes  this  month  In  the 
list  of  classified  sections  of  concentrated  un- 
employment and  underemployment  There 
are  now  141  cities  containing  such  sections. 
Parts  or  all  of  163  counties  in  18  States.  31 
Indian  reservations,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  also  classified  as  sections 
of  concentrated  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment. Firms  In  or  near  these  sections, 
which  agree  to  hire  disadvantaged  workers, 
are  eligible  for  first  preference  in  bidding 
tmder  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4. 

Each  month  the  U.S.  Training  and  Kn- 
ployment  Service  classifies  the  150  major 
employment  centers,  and  several  hundred 
smaller  areas  when  they  m*jet  the  substan- 
tial unemployment  criteria.  A  major  labor 
area  usually  has  at  least  one  central  city 
with  a  population  of  50.000  or  more. 

Unemplotmknt  Gbows 
Unemployment  Is  In  Its  steepest  rise  since 
the  recession  of  1960.  Last  month  the  un- 
employment rate  reached  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force — up  from  3.5  per  cent  In  Decem- 
ber. There  are  now  1.3  million  more  people 
out  of  work  than  five  months  ago. 

And  the  prospect  is  that  imemployment 
will  worsen  In  the  months  ahead.  Industry 
Is  trimming  its  capital  spending  plans:  it 
now  looks  as  though  outlays  on  new  plant 
and  equipment,  corrected  for  inflation,  will 


turn  down  before  the  end  of  tbe  year.  Hous- 
ing Is  still  in  its  slump,  and  Industrial  and 
commercial  construction  are  starting  to  de- 
cline. Tbe  softness  of  the  economy  is  bo 
widespread  that  even  the  cautious  analysts 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
appear  ready  to  pronounce  this  the  fifth  poet- 
war  recession. 

However,  even  if  real  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, which  declined  in  the  last  two  quarters, 
should  grow  slowly  In  the  months  ahead. 
unemployment  will  probably  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  profits  squeeze  Is  forcing  employ- 
ers to  lay  off  more  and  more  workers  as  firms 
seek  to  boost  productivity  and  cut  costs. 

The  Nixon  AdmlnlsUatlon  had  hoped  to 
rely  on  general  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
to  steer  the  economy  through  a  gradual  re- 
adjustment that  would  check  inflation  with- 
out causing  much  unemployment;  It  la  now 
compelled  to  re-examine  Its  policies  for  deal- 
ing with  both  problems.  As  inflation  has 
persisted  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent, 
pressures  have  grown  for  the  Administration 
to  adopt  some  form  of  wage-price  restraints. 
And.  as  unemployment  rises  above  6  percent, 
pressures  will  build  upon  the  Administration 
to  make  a  more  direct  atuck  on  the  Jobs 
problem. 

As  employment  opportunities  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  disappear,  the  Labor  Department 
has  already  b^im  to  shift  unused  funds 
from  the  JOBS  program,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  to  a 
public  service  employment  program.  The 
Administration  should  put  still  greater  em- 
phasis on  Job  creation  in  such  fields  as  edu- 
cation and  health  services,  where  there  are 
pressing  social  needs.  Such  programs  should 
not  be  Depression -style  work-relief  programs 
but  should  be  designed  to  improve  the  skills 
and  further  the  careers  of  new  recruits.  This 
will  require  better  training  programs — in- 
cluding tbe  training  of  professionals  to  de- 
velop better  manpower  programs  for  the 
unemployed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  private  sector  can- 
not be  neglected.  It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever 
to  break  down  discrimination  against  mi- 
nority groups  In  employment — and  also  in 
housing  and  education,  where  racial  discrim- 
ination does  so  much  to  aggravate  structural 
unemployment  problems. 

In  the  cities,  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  by  far  are  among  young  people,  espe- 
cially blacks.  Mayor  Thomas  D'Aiesandro  3d 
of  Baltimore  warns  that  unemployment  rat«s 
among  black  youths  will,  in  many  cities,  soon 
exceed  30  percent;  this  problem  Is  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  cutbacks  In  Federal  support 
for  summer  Jobs  programs.  New  York  City, 
for  instance,  has  funds  for  only  26,000  sum- 
mer Jobs  for  young  people,  compared  with 
35.000  last  year,  although  needs  are  now  more 
acute.  Under  sustained  cntlclsm  from  the 
cities,  the  Nixon  Administration  la  expected 
shortly  to  annoimce  an  Increase  in  Its  sum- 
mer Jobs  program  for  youth. 

But  more  money  must  also  be  found  to 
deal  with  tbe  Job  problems  of  those  who  may 
be  facing  hardships  lasting  well  beyond  tbe 
summer.  The  stringency  of  tbe  Federal 
budget,  caused  by  the  Irresponsible  tax  cuts 
of  1969  and  by  the  continuing  costs  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  has  prevented  the 
nation  from  dealing  with  its  acute  social 
needs.  An  overhaul  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's economic  policies  and  of  its  national 
priorities  has  become  a  necessity. 

SUMMABT     OF     PROPOSED     "EMMXITWOHT    UXO 
TKAININO    OFPOBTXTNmZS    ACT    OF    1970" 

(S.  3867.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Au- 
gxist  20. 1970) 

AUTHoaizaTioN  or  AppvopaunoNS 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 

overall  Act  of  »2 .000 .000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1972.  $2,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and 

•3.000.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  iThe  exist- 


ing Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Op[X>rtunlty  Act  authorizing  work  and  tr»in- 
ing  program  would  remain  in  effect  for  the 
rest  of  the  current  fiscal  year  1871.)  Funds 
appropriated  for  a  partlctJlar  fiscal  year  are 
available  for  obligations  over  a  two-year 
period.  For  better  plannmg.  advance  funding 
Is  authorized  so  that  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated in  tbe  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year 
when  they  are  available  for  expenditure. 
•rrrLE  i — compsxhekbivx  ktAHPOWSB 

SXBVICC 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  carry  out  a  comprehensive  man- 
power services  program  for  all  persons  who 
need  training  and  related  manpower  services. 
In  carrying  out  such  a  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  could  enter  Into  arrangements 
with  prime  sponsors  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  including  community  action 
agencies. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  designate  as 
prime  sponsors  of  manpower  services  for 
their  areas  States  and  cities,  as  well  as  coun- 
ties with  general  governmental  ftmctlons, 
having  75,000  population  or  more,  and  com- 
munity action  agencies  where  the  local  gov- 
ernment does  not  submit  an  approvsble  plan. 
Manpower  services  councils  would  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  prime  sponsors  In  planning 
and  developing  comprehensive  manpower 
programs. 

Prime  sponsors  are  expected  to  utilise, 
wherever  feasible,  the  services  and  facilities 
of  public  and  private  employment  service 
agencies,  vocational  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, public  and  private  educational 
agencies,  postsecondary  Institutions,  and 
community  action  agencies. 

In  order  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character,  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
required. 

One-third  of  the  fimds  tot  the  overall  act 
are  allocated  for  this  title. 

TITLZ    U PtTBUC    SESVICE 

KMPLOTMKNT 

This  title  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  provide  financial  assistance  for 
public  service  employment  programs  which 
provide  Jobs  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons,  and  persons  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  manpower  training  programs  for 
whom  employment  opportunities  would  not 
be  otherwise  immediately  available.  In  car- 
rying out  needed  public  services.  In  addi- 
tion to  authorizing  special  apprc^rlatlona  of 
$750,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1B71.  91.000.000.- 
000  for  fiscal  years  1972.  •1.250.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  •1,500.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  for  public  service  employment,  the 
bill  provides  that  one-third  of  the  total  sum 
available  overall  for  the  Act  must  be  used  for 
public  service  employment  programs. 

Prime  sponsors  of  manpower  services  pro- 
grams under  title  I.  as  well  as  other  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  including 
immunity  action  agencies,  would  be  eligi- 
ble appUcauts  for  canrln*  out  pubUc  serr- 
loe  employment  programs.  Examples  of  the 
kinds  ot  public  services  which  could  be  pro- 
vided include  Jobs  In  health,  family  plan- 
ning. pubUc  safety,  educaUon,  tranj^iorta- 
tion.  recreation,  parks,  polluaon  control, 
housing  and  neighborhood  improvements, 
rural  development,  conservation  and  besu- 
ttflcatlon. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Assistance  funds  of  •2O0.0O0.000 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate  ex- 
ceeds 4H  percent  and  an  addltloaal  taOO.- 
OOO.OOO  when  such  rate  exceeds  6  percent. 

TtTLCB   m   AND   TV — srSCIAL   PaOGXAMB 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  carry  out  the  following 
special  work  and  training  programs:  New 
Careers,   Mainstream.   Community   Environ- 
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ment  Service.  OpportunlUea  Tndiulrializ*- 
tlon  Centers,  Upgrading  programs.  Jobs  for 
ProgresA- Operation  5ER  programa.  manage- 
ment training  programs,  and  manpower  pro- 
grams in  correctional  uutitutlons.  Job  Corps, 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  programs. 

One-third  of  the  funds  for  the  overall  act 
are  allocmced  for  these  pro||;rams  ns  well  as 
for  such  specmi  federal  responsibilities  as 
research  and  development,  national  com- 
puterized Job  bank  program,  and  develop- 
ment of  employment  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged persons  In  Federal  ly-assls  ted 
programs. 

TTTLE     V — MANPOWm     PmOCEAMS     rOR     INDIAN , 
ULINGVAL.    MtGBANT    AND    OUICK    WORK£BS 

The  bill  recognizes  the  special  needs  of 
Indians,  bilingual  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-spe&klng  ability,  migrant  and  Beasooal 
farmworkers  and  middle  aged  and  older  per- 
sons, by  requiring  thAt  appropriate  shares  of 
funds  ttvaiUble  for  the  entire  act  be  used 
in  providing  employment  and  training  for 
these  groups.  This  utle  esiabUshes  special 
programs  In  the  Labor  Department  to  be 
administered  by  specialized  personnel  fa- 
miliar with  the  particular  needs  of  each  of 
thece  population  group«. 

Section -BT-SEcnoM  Amaltbib 
Secuon  1.  Short  Utle 

This  section  provides  that  the  legislation 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  of  1970"  and  Includes 
a  table  of  content-s  for  the  act. 
Section  2.  Statement  of  flndlngs  and  purpose 

This  section  sets  forth  congresalonal  flnd- 
lng«  and  declares  that  it  is  the  purpoee  of 
the  act  to  eetAbUsh  n  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated national  program.  Involving  the 
efforts  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
Ie%-els  of  Government,  which  should  be  de- 
signed to  provide  greater  opportunities  for 
emplo>-ment  and  training  and  related  serv- 
ices necessary  to  assist  individuals  In  devel- 
oping their  full  economic  and  occupational 
potential. 

Section  3.  Authorized  appropriations 

Subeection  tat  of  this  section  authorizes 
appropriations  of  »a  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  «3 .500,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1S73,  and 
•3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  carrying 
out  the  act. 

Subaectlon  (b)  provides  that  funds  which 
are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  auch  funds  were  appro- 
priated under  this  act  shall  remain  avnilable 
for  obligation  during  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
that  obligated  funds  may  be  expended  during 
a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  obliga- 
tion. 

Section  4.  Funds  available  for  specific 
programs 

Subsection  (S)  of  this  section  provides  (or 
allocating  funds  not  reserved  for  specific 
purposes  in  the  following  manner:  one-third 
for  comprehensive  manpower  services  under 
title  I,  one-third  for  public  ser\ice  employ- 
ment programs  under  title  U,  and  one-third 
for  special  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der title  in  and  special  Federal  responsibili- 
ties under  title  IV. 

SubMcUon  <b)  authorises  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  up  to  15  percent  of  the  amount 
eftraurked  tn  the  authorization  legislation 
or  limited  in  an  appropriation  act  for  spe- 
cific programs  under  this  act  to  any  other 
program  under  this  act. 

Subeection  to  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  funds  from  amounts  allocated 
for  newly  autborlaed  programs  under  this 
act  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  funds 
available  to  carry  out  any  grant  or  contract 
entered  Into  prior  to  the  efTectlve  date  of 
this  act  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963  or  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


Section  5.  Advance  funding 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  act  for  a  particular  fiscal  year  to  be 
included  in  t.he  appropriation  act  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b>  makes  clear  that  the  ad- 
vance funding  authorised  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  even  though  Its  initial  ap- 
plication may  result  in  the  enactment  of  two 
separate  appropriations  In  1  fiscal  year,  for 
example,  whether  in  regular  or  supplemental 
appropriations  acts, 

Section  6.  Definitions 
This  section  defines  the  terms  "Secretary." 
"State,"  and  "LoooJ  service  company"  tor  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Section  7.  Legal  Authority 
Subeection  (aj  provides  authority  for  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines  and  other  published 
Interpretations  or  orders,  and  requires  cita- 
tions to  the  particular  section  or  sections  of 
statutory  law  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  each  material  provision  of  such  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  Interpretations,  or 
orders  Is  based. 

Subeection  (b)  prohibits  any  delegation 
outside  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  relating  to 
disapproval  of  prime  Bponsorshtp  plans  un- 
der section  104(ft  or  relating  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  application  of  a  prime  sponsor 
by  a  community  action  agency  or  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  section  106 
(b). 
Section  8.  Special  Limitations  and  Conditions 

Subeection  (ai  provides  that  no  authority 
conferred  by  the  act  shall  be  used  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  for.  or  otherwise  estab- 
lish any  training  programs  in  the  lower  wage 
Industries  In  Jobs  where  prior  skilled  training 
Is  typically  not  a  prereiqulslte  to  hiring  or 
where  labw  turnover  is  high,  or  to  assist  In 
relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  certain  vet- 
erans benefits  shall  not  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  needs  or  quali- 
fications of  partlclpanu  In  programs  under 
this  act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  acceptance 
Of  family  planning  services  provided  lo  train- 
ees shall  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  whom  such  services  are  offered  and 
shall  not  be  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or 
receipt  of  any  benefit  under  the  program. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  provided  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  act  unless  periodic  reports 
will  be  submitted  containing  data  designed 
to  enable  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  to 
measure  the  relative  and  comparative  effec- 
tiveness Oi  programs  authorised  under 
this  act.  Such  data  shall  include  enrollee 
cbaractenstlca.  duration  In  training  and  em- 
ployment situations,  and  total  dollar  cost  per 
trainee.  Tbe  Secretary  is  required  to  com- 
pile such  data  on  a  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional basis. 

Subsection  fe)  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  provided  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  act  unless  the  grant,  con- 
tract, or  agreement  for  such  financial  assist- 
ance specifically  provides  tUa:.  no  person  with 
responsibilities  in  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any 
person  participating  or  applying  for  partici- 
pation In  such  program  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  political 
affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

Section  9.  Labor  Standards 

This  section  seta  forth  the  usual  labor 
standards  provisions. 

Section  10.  Eligible  Participants 

This  section  makes  clear  that  eligibility 
for  participation  In  any  program  under  the 
act  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  authorising  such  program,  and 


provides  that  persons  who,  or  persons  head- 
ing families  who,  receive  public  asslstanoe 
benefits  or  food  stamps  or  surplus  commodi- 
ties shall  be  included  among  individuals 
eligible  to  participate  in  such  programs  and 
that  such  persons  shall  be  considered  as  Iow> 
Income  persons  or  persons  heading  low-in- 
come families  for  purposes  of  the  act  (in- 
cluding allocations) . 
Section  U.  National  Manpower  Advisory 

Committee 
Subsection  <at  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  President  shall  appoint  a  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
from  13  to  17  members  representative  of  la- 
bor, management,  agriculture,  public  and 
private  education,  vocational  education,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  manpower  programs, 
and  economic  opportunity  programs- 

Subsecuon  <bt  sets  forth  the  Advisory 
Committee's  responsibilities  to  consider 
manpower  goals  and  needs,  review  man- 
power-related programs,  conduct  independ- 
ent evaluations  of  such  programs,  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
such  programs. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  and 
other  appropriate  reports. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  accept  and  employ  or  dispose 
of  gifts  or  bequests  for  carrying  out  Its 
responsibilities. 

Subsection  lei  authorizes  compensation 
for  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  engage  technical  assistance  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  and  to  obtain  the 
services  of  professional,  technical,  and  cleri- 
cal personnel  and  to  contract  for  assistance. 
Section  la.  Intergovernmental  Advisory 

Council  on  Manpower 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  esUbllshes 
an  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on 
Manpower  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  on  matters  involving 
Intergovernmental  relationships  In  the  de- 
velopment and  conduct  of  programs  imder 
this  act  and  related  acts.  Including  the  re- 
spective manpower  responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
allocation  of  funds,  designation  of  prime 
sponsors.  State  and  local  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  act.  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  various  man  power- related  acts 
represent  a  consistent.  Integrated,  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to  meeting  manpower 
needs  and  achieving  national  manpower 
goals. 

Subsection  <b)  provides  that  Council  shall 
consist  of  from  five  to  nine  membeis.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  among  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  other  elected  State  or 
local  public  officials. 

Section  13.  Reports 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  use,  and  training,  and 
provides  that  the  President  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress. 
Section   14.  Authority  to  Contract  and 

Expend  Funds 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  grants,  contracts,  or  agree- 
ments, establish  such  procedures,  and  make 
such  payments,  in  installments  and  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  other- 
wise allocate  or  expend  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  act.  as  be  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  Fimdn 
may  be  withheld  In  order  to  recover  any 
amoimta  expended  In  the  current  or  Im- 
mediately prior  fiscal  year  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  act  or  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  act. 
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Section  16.  Acceptance  of  OlfU 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
accept  in  the  name  of  the  Department,  and 
to  employ  or  dispose  of,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise, in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

section  16.  Acceptance  of  Voluntary  Services 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices. 

Section   17.  Acceptance  of  Funds 

This  section  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
accept  and  utilize  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  other  Federal  statutes  if  such  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
Bpecincally  authorized  or  appropriated. 
Section   16.   Transfer  of  Funds 

This  section  authorises  the  transfer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  this  act  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  If  such 
funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  specifically  autbortsed  and  appro- 
priated. 

Section   19.  Utilization  of  Services  and 
Facilities 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  of  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  States,  without  reimbursement. 
Section  20.  Rentak  Alteration,  and  Improve- 
ment of   Buildings 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
expend  funds  for  rent,  repair,  alteration,  and 
Improvement  of  buildings  or  space  in  build- 
ings, under  limited  circumstances. 
Section  21.  Expenditures  for  Printing  and 
Binding 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
expend  funds  under  this  act  for  necessary 
printing  and  binding. 

Section  32.  Criminal  Provisions 

This  section  amends  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  section  605. 
Subsection  (a)  thereof  would  provide  that 
any  person  who,  as  an  officer,  director,  agent, 
or  employee  of,  or  connected  in  any  capacity 
with,  any  agency  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act  of  1970,  embezales.  will- 
fully misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property 
under  a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
such  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (10,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
both;  If  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed 
•100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (LOOO 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  l  year,  or  both- 

Subsection  (b)  thereof  would  provide  that 
any  person  who.  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  In  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities 
Act  of  1070,  induces  any  person  to  give  up 
any  money  or  thing  of  any  value  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tl,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Section  33.  Interstate  Agreements 

This  section  would  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  lo  States  to  enter  Into  compacU 
and  agreements  to  facilitate  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  act,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Section  34.  Effective  Date 

This  section  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, shall  be  July  I.  1971.  and  that  rules. 
regulations,  guidelines  and  other  published 
Interpretations  of  orders  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


Tm^  1 — COMpaEHCHBIVE  Manpoweb 

Sxnvtces 
Section  101.  Program  Authorized 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  services  program. 
Section  102.  Uses  of  Funds 

This   section   sets    forth    uses    for    which 
funds  may  be  expended  under  title  I. 
Section  103.  Eligible  AppUcanta 

Subsection  la)  of  this  section  outhortees 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  eligible  applicants  in  order  to  make 
financial  assistance  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  such  manpower  serv- 
ices when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  services  can  be  most  effectively  Imple- 
mented by  such  applicant. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  prime  spon- 
sors approved  under  section  104  and  other 
public  and  prlvste  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations,  including  cocrununlty  action 
agencies,  shall  be  eligible  applicants  fcr  en- 
tering into  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title. 

Section  104.  Prime  Spon-wirs 

SutJsectlon  <a\  provides  that  the  follow- 
ing shall  be  eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  of 
oomprehenslve  manpower  services  programs, 
any  State:  any  city  of  75.000  or  more  popu- 
lation or  any  county  or  other  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  having  general  govern- 
mental powers  substantially  similar  to  a  city 
and  serving  a  subfctantlal  part  of  a  function- 
ing labor  market  area,  and  which  has  75.000 
or  more  population  or,  if  leas,  has  the  largest 
population  of  any  such  local  JurLsdlctlon  in 
the  State;  and  any  comblnationa  of  units  of 
general  local  government  covering  a  geo- 
graphical area  which  has  a  population  of 
75.000  or  more  and  serves  a  substantial  part 
of  a  fimcUonlng  labor  market  area. 

Subsection  (b)  proWdes  that  any  State  or 
unit  or  combination  of  units  of  general  local 
government  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  prime  spon- 
sorship plan.  Such  plan  must  include  provi- 
sions which  evidence  capability  for  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  manpower  services  plan  and 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  man- 
power services  council. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  when  a 
State  has  submitted  a  prime  sponsorship 
plan  and  a  unit  or  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government  has  also  submitted 
a  prime  sponsorship  plan  meeting  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  local  plan  after 
carrying  out  the  consultation  requirements 
of  subsection  tdi.  When  two  or  more  local 
governments  or  oomblnaaon  of  such  units 
each  submit  approvahle  plans  including  a 
common  geographical  area  under  their  re- 
spective jurlBdicUons,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove for  that  geographical  area  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  plan  which  he  de- 
termines will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  title. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  before  the 
Secretary  may  approve  a  prime  sponsorship 
plan,  the  plan  must  have  t>een  submitted 
by  a  date  prescribed  by  regulation  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
would  be  effective,  a  copy  of  the  plan  must 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  for 
comment  and  if  the  Govo-nor  submits  com- 
ments the  Secretary  shall  encourage  the  res- 
olution of  differences  ari^ng  from  such  com- 
ments, and  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  must 
set  forth  satisfactory  arrangements  for  serv- 
ing all  geographical  areas  not  covered  by 
local  prime  sponsorship  plans. 

Subsection  te)  provides  that  a  commxxnity 
action  may  submit  s  prime  sponsorship  plan 
If  the  unit  of  general  local  government  (or 
a  combination  of  such  units)  does  not  sub- 
mit an  approvahle  plan  for  the  area. 

Subeection  (f)  provides  that,  except  as 
provided  In  subsections  {c)  and  <d) .  the  Sec- 


retary may  approve  any  prime  sponsorship 
plan  which  Is  consistent  with  the  provlslODS 
of  the  title.  Such  a  plan  may  not  be  disap- 
proved or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn  unless 
the  Secretary  provides  written  notice,  time 
for  corrective  amendments,  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  public  hearing  on  which  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Secretary  may  be  based. 

Subsecuon  (g)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  reser^-e  not  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
amounts  available  for  title  I  and  i  percent  of 
the  amounts  available  for  title  IX  for  staff 
and  other  administrative  expenses  of  man- 
power ser\'ice5  councils  and  other  planning 
and  evaluation  activities  of  prime  sponsors. 
Secuon  105.  Applications 
Subsection  (ai  of  this  section  provides 
that  financUl  assistance  under  Utle  I  nuiji 
be  provided  only  pursuant  to  an  approved 
application  from  an  eligible  applicant  and 
sets  forth  provisions  which  must  be  Included 
In  the  application. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  applica- 
tion from  a  prime  sponsor  must  also  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  manpower  services 
plan  Including  certain  provisions. 

Section  106.  Approval  of  Applications 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that,  before  he  may  approve  an  application 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  must  deter- 
mine that  the  application  meets  the  title's 
requirements,  and  that  opportunities  have 
been  provided  for  conunents  by  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  the  Governor,  and 
officials  of  appropriate  units  of  general  local 
government.  The  approvahle  request  for 
funds  may  not  ordinarily  exceed  90  percent 
of  program  costs. 

Subsection  (bt  provides  that  If  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  alleges  that  the 
prime  sponsor  is  not  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  m  section  105(b)  for  a 
comprehensive  manpower  ser%lces  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  make  a  decision  on 
the  allegation,  after  providing  the  prime 
sponsor  with  a  copy  of  the  allegation  and  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  respond  and  hold- 
ing such  conferences  and  hearings  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Pending  his  decision,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  the  prime  spon- 
sor's application  to  the  extent  that  It  relates 
to  the  matter  under  contention.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  requirements  of 
section  105(b)  will  not  be  compiled  with. 
then  he  shall  enter  into  direct  arrangements 
with  a  local  government,  community  action 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  agency  to 
provide  such  programs. 
Section  107.  Conctirrence  of  Other  Agencies 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  not  issue 
rules,  regulations,  standards  of  performance, 
or  guidelines,  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  services  of  a  health,  education,  or  wel- 
fare character  under  this  title  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  not  issue  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards  of  performance,  or  guide- 
lines relating  to  participation  of  community 
action  agencies  and  other  community -based 
organlxations  serving  the  poverty  community 
under  this  act  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Section  106.  Allocations 
Subsecuon  (a)  of  this  section  provides  lor 
allocating  funds  luider  the  title  as  follows: 
not  more  than  5  percent  for  incentives  for 
the  designation  of  prime  sponsors  for  labor 
market  areas  under  subsection  (c»;  not  more 
than  5  percent  for  incentives  for  prime  spon- 
sors to  establish  appropriate  procedures  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  agendea 
administering  vocational  education  pro- 
grams; not  less  than  75  percent  apportioned 
among  the  States  In  proportion  Co  the  labor 
force,  unemployment,  and  low-income  per- 
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sons  with  a  minimum  of  •!  .500.000  for  e»ch 
SUte  »nd  •150.000  each  for  the  Virgin  U- 
!»nd5.  OuAm.  American  Swnoa.  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalands;  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  available  for  such  purposes 
under  this  title  aa  the  Secretary  de«ms  ap- 
propriate- 
Subsection  (hi  provides  that  State  appor- 


tlonmenu  ahaU  be  apportioned  among 
within  each  State  so  that  at  least  BO  perc«nt 
of  the  8t*ie  a  apportionment  la  apportioned 
in  proportion  to  labor  force,  unemployment, 
and  low-Income  persons. 

Subeectlon  (C)  providee  that  flnauclal  as- 
sistance available  as  an  incentive  for  the  des- 
lenation  of  prime  sponsors  for  labor  market 
areas  miv  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an 
additional  10  percent  of  the  fund*  otherwise 
available  to  the  area  under  this  aecUon.  The 
Secretary  shall  encourage  areawlde  cooper- 
ation of  unite  of  general  local  government. 

Subeectlon  (d)  provldei  that  fln»ncial  aa- 
suiance  available  as  an  incentive  for  prime 
sponsors  to  establish  procedures  for  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  with  agencies  admin- 
istering vocational  education  programs  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional 
10  percent  of  the  funds  otherwise  available 
to  such  pnme  sponsor  under  thu  section. 

Subsfciion  le)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  reallocations  for  such  purposes  under 
this  title  as  he  deems  approprtaie  of  the  un- 
obligated amount  of  any  apportionment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required.  Apportionments  may  not  be  reallo- 
cated for  any  reason  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  Secre- 
tary must  provide  fifteen  days  advance  notice 
to  the  pnme  sponsor  of  the  proposed  real- 
locaUon  Reallocaiion^  of  funds  under  this 
subsection  will  not  affect  Suie-by-3tate  or 
wlthin-Staie  apportionments. 

Subeectlon  \l)  provides  for  publication  la 
the  Federal  Register  of  apportionments  and 
labor  market  areas. 

Sertion  100.  Special  Conditions 

This  section  seu  forth  special  conditions 
which  must  oe  met  before  the  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  aaslstvice  under  this  title. 
Section  110.  Allowances  and  Compenaatlon 

Subsection  <at  provides  for  the  payment 
of  allowances  to  partlcipanu  in  programs  un- 
der this  title.  Allowoncee  are  to  be  based  on 
the  minimum  wage  or,  where  the  trainee  Is 
being  trained  for  particular  cmploj-ment.  80 
percent  of  the  wages  for  such  employment. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In   allowances. 

Subsection  (b(  authorizes  disability  or 
death  compensaUon  benefits  in  behalf  of 
program  partlcipanu. 

TITL*   n — PCBUC   aCBVICS   KMFtOTMXKT 

Section  201.  Plaandal  Assistance 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
01  Labor  shall  enter  into  arrangements  with 
eligible  applicants  to  make  financial  SASlst- 
ance  available  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  and  related  training 
and  manpower  services  for  unemployed  and 
underena ployed  persons,  with  special  consid- 
eration for  persons  who  have  participated  m 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ploj'ment  opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available,  in  Jobs  providing 
needed  public  services. 

Section  203.  Authorization 

This  section  authorizes.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der section  3  lor  carrying  out  this  act.  fur- 
ther appropriation*  specifically  for  carrying 
out  title  n  as  follows:  |7S0  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  II  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
$1,250  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  tl,500 
mlllloD  for  fiacal  year  1974. 

Section   203.   KUgible   AppllcanU 

This  section  provldea  that  prime  sponsor* 
approved  under  wctlon  104  and  other  pub- 


lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions (including  community  action 
agencies,  local  service  companies,  and  public 
service  agencies  and  institutions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government)  shall  be  eUglble  applicants 
to  enter  Into  arrangemenu  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title. 

Section  304.  Applications 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides 
that  financial  asalstance  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  only  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation from  an  eUglble  applicant  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  set 
forth  a  public  service  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  and  related 
training  and  manpower  services  lor  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons,  and  per- 
sons who  have  participated  in  manpower 
training  programs  for  whom  employment  op- 
portunities would  not  be  otherwise  immedi- 
ately avaUable.  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services.  Such  public  services  include 
fields  such  as  health,  family  planning,  pub- 
lic safety,  education,  tran^wrtatlon.  recrea- 
tion, maintenance  of  parka,  streets,  and  other 
public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pollu- 
tion control,  housing  and  neighborhood  im- 
provemenu.  rural  development,  conservation, 
beaatlficatlon.  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  community  improvement. 

Subsection  lb)  sets  forth  provisions  which 
an  application  for  financial  assistance  lor 
a  public  service  employment  program  uuder 
this  title  must  include. 

Section  205.  Approval  of  Applicants 
This  section  provides  that,  before  he  may 
approve  an  application  lor  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  the  Secretary  must  de- 
termine that  the  application  meew  the  re- 
QUlremenu  ol  the  UUe.  that  the  public  serv- 
ice positions  to  be  financed  will  Increase  the 
productive  capacity  ol  the  public  services  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  poaiUons  are  located. 
that  opportunities  have  been  provided  to  the 
community  action  agency,  the  Governor,  and 
otnclala  of  local  governments,  lor  comments 
on  the  application,  and  that  the  application 
has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts  who 
shall  make  recommendations  on  the  amount 
of  funde  requested  for  which  it  finds  ade- 
quate Justification.  The  approvable  request 
for  funds  may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
program  costs. 

Section  306.  Allocations 
Subsection  (a)  provldea  for  allocating 
funds  under  title  n  aa  foUows:  not  more 
than  5  percent  lor  financial  aaslstance  as  an 
incentive  lor  prime  sponsors  deaignated  for 
labor  market  areas  under  subeectlon  (c): 
not  less  than  80  percent  apportioned  among 
the  SUiee  in  proportion  to  unemployment 
and  low-income  persons,  with  a  minimum  of 
»1. 500.000  for  each  State  and  #150.000  each 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  and  the  remainder  ahall  be  available 
for  such  purposes  under  this  title  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

Subsection  rb)  provides  that  State  appor- 
tionments shall  be  apportioned  within  each 
State  so  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  Stale's 
apportionment  U  apporUoned  In  proportion 
to  unemployment  and  low-income  pcreoiw. 

Subeectlon  (c)  provldea  that  financial  as- 
sistance avaUable  as  an  incentive  for  prime 
sponsors  designated  for  labor  market  areas 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  addt- 
r-lonal  10  percent  of  the  funds  otberwlae 
avaUable  for  the  area  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  encourage  areawlde  coopera- 
tion of  luUte  of  general  local  government. 

subeectlon  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  reallocationa  for  such  purpoaea  imder 
this  title  aa  he  deems  ^proprtate  of  the  un- 
obligated amount  of  any  apportionment 
which  the  Secretary  oetermlnes  will  not  be 
required.  Apportlonmenta  may  not  be  re- 
aUocated  lor  any  reason  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth,  month  ol  the  fiscal  year  and  toe 


Secretary  must  provide  16  days  advance 
notice  to  the  prime  sponsor  of  the  proposed 
reaUocaUon.  Reallocations  of  ftmda  under 
this  sut>6«cUon  will  not  affect  6tat*-by-State 
or  wlthlQ-State  apportionments. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  apportionments  and 
labor-market  areas. 

Section  207.  Disaster  relief 

This  section  authorlaee  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  discretionary  and  reallocated  funds  to 
aaslst  eligible  applicant*  In  providing  addi- 
tional employment  In  carrying  out  public 
swvloes  needed  In  major  disaster  areas. 
Section  208.  Special  conditions 

Subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  seU  forth 
certain  special  coDdltioos  which  muat  be  met 
before  the  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
asalstance  under  this  title. 

Subeectlon  (b)  provides  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  programs  approved 
under  this  title  shall  contribute  to  tiie  ellml- 
nauon  of  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
and  occupational  advancement. 

Subsection  (ci  provides  that,  in  the  case 
of  work  and  training  programs  related  to 
physical  improvemenu.  special  consideration 
sli&ll  be  given  to  improvemcnte  which  will 
be  used  substantially  by  low-income  persons 
and  families  or  which  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  amenities  or  laclUtlea  In  low- 
income  urban  or  rural  areas. 

Subsection  (d  t  provides  that  where  a  labor 
organization  represents  employees  engaged  In 
similar  work  In  the  same  labor  market  area 
to  that  proposed  to  be  performed  under  pro- 
grams for  which  an  application  Is  submitted 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  notlly 
such  organization  prior  to  approval  of  such 
application. 

Subsection  (e)  provldea  for  regulations  to 
assure  that  programs  under  this  title  have 
adequate  internal  administrative  controls, 
accounting  requirements,  personnel  stand- 
ards, evaluation  procedures,  and  other  pol- 
icies to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 
Section  209.  Special  report 

This  section  providee  th.it,  tm  a  part  of  his 
annual  report  required  under  section  12  of 
this  act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  detailed 
report  on  the  activities  conducted  under  thla 
title,  including  inlormatlon  on  the  extent 
to  which  partlclpanta  subsequently  secure 
and  retain  public  or  private  employment  or 
participate  Ln  training  or  employablllty  de- 
velopment programs. 

Tm.E    m — SPICIAL    WOBK    AND    TttAIHIIIC 
PROOSAMS 

Port   A — General  provisions 
Section  301.  Equitable  Dlstribuuon  of 

Asalstance 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  estabUsh  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States  under  this  Utle,  consider- 
ing among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  Income 
levels.  No  moce  than  16  percent  of  the  sums 
available  for  each  part  ahall  be  used  within 
any  one  State. 

Section   302.    Limitations   on    Federal 
Asalstance 
This  section  provldea  that  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  may  not  ordinarily  exceed  90 
percent  of  program  costa.  Including  admin- 
istrative coats. 
Section  303.  Admlnlstntlve  Regulatlona 
Thla  secUon  provides  for  regulations  to  as- 
sure that  programa  under  this  title  have  ade- 
quate Internal   administrative  controls,  ac- 
counting requirements,  personnel  standarda. 
evaluation  procedures,  availability  ol  inserv- 
Ice    training   and    technical   assistance   pro- 
grams, and  other  policies  to  promote  the  el- 
lectlve  use  ol  funds. 
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Part  B — Special  work,  training,  and  career 

det>etopment  programa 

Section    311.  New  Careers 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  special  program  known  as 
"New  Careers."  providing  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
provide  the  unemployed  with  Jobs  and  the 
low-income  worker  with  greater  career  op- 
portunity. 

Section  312.  Mainstream 

This  section  provldea  that  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  special  program  known  as 
"Mainstream."  providing  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
projecta  which  Involve  work  activities  di- 
rected to  the  needs  ol  those  chronically  un- 
employed poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects. 

Section  313.  Community  Environment 
Service 

This  secUon  provides  that  the  Secretary 
ahall  carry  out  u  special  program  known  as 
the  "Community  Environment  Service,"  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  especially  such  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  State,  county,  and  city 
governments.  Such  programs  may  provide 
employment  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis  for  persons  to  help  restore  a  livable 
environment  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Section  314.  Opportunities  Industrlallzauon 
Centers 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  financial  assistance  available  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  "OpiKir- 
tunltles  Industrialization  Centers"  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  serv- 
ices and  Job  opportunities  for  low- income 
persona  who  are  imemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. 

Section  315.  Upgrading  Programs 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  arrangements  with  public  or 
private  employers  to  provide  the  necessary 
education  and  skill  training  necessary  to  pre- 
pare employees  for  positions  of  greater  skill, 
responsibility,  and  remuneration  In  the  em- 
ploy of  such  employer. 

Section  316.    Jobs   lor   Progress — Operation 
SER  Programs 

This  section  provldea  that  the  Secretary 
shall  moke  financial  assistance  available  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Jobs  for 
Progress — Operation  SER  Programs"  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  employment  serv- 
ices and  Job  opportunities  for  low-income 
persons  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 
Section  317.  Management  Training  Programs 

This  section  provldea  that  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  special  program  under  which 
education,  training  and  experience  in  busi- 
ness management  are  provided  to  enable  In- 
dividuals to  secure  and  retain  business  man- 
agement opportunities  or  to  establish  their 
own  business  concerns. 

SecUon  318.  Maxiagement  Programs  in 
Correctional  Institutions 

This  section  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  for 
programs  providing  educational,  vocational. 
rehabilitative,  work  experience,  placement  as- 
sistance, and  related  counseling  and  suppor- 
tive services  to  enable  inmates  of  correctional 
institutions  to  acquire  relevant  skills  and  to 
secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment 
after  their  confinement. 

parr  o — joa  coups 
Section  331.  Statement  of  Purpose 

Thla  section  states  that  the  Job  Corps  Is 
eetabllshed  lor  low-income  disadvantaged 
young  men  and  women  to  aaslst  such  persona 
who  need  and  can  benefit  from  Intensive  pro- 
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grams     in     residential     and    nonresidential 
centers. 

Section  332.  Individuals  Eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps 
ThU  section  seu  forth  eligibility  criteria 
lor  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Section    333.    Screening    and    Selection    ol 
Appllcanta 
This  section  provides  for  rules  for  screening 
and  selecting  applicants  lor  enrollment  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

Section  354.  Special  Limitations 
This  section  specifies  certain  limitations 
upon  selection  ol  enroUees  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Section  335.  Enrollment  and  Asatgnment 
This  section  provides  that  individuals  may 
not  ordinarily  be  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps 
lor  more  than  2  years,  that  enrollment  shall 
not    relieve    any    individual    ol    obligations 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  for  an  oath, 
that   an   individual   shall   be  a-sslgned   to   a 
center  cloee  to  home,  and  that  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  male  enrollees  shall  be  assigned  to 
conservation  centers  or  projects  where  thelr 
work  activity   Is  prlmarUy  directed  to  con- 
servation, development,  or  management  of 
public  natural  resources  or  recreational  areaa. 
Section  336.  Job  Corps  Centers 
This  section  aeta  forth  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority    to     enter     Into     agreements     with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
organizations    for    the    establishment    and 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 

SecUon  337.  Program  AcUvltles 
This  section  describes  program  actlvlUea 
to  be  provided  In  Job  Corps  centers. 

Section  338.  Allowances  and  Support 
This  section  authorizes  allowances  and  ex- 
penses for  Job  Corps  enroUees.  Personal  al- 
lowoncee may  not  ordinarily  exceed  »50  per 
month  during  the  first  6  months  of  on  en- 
roUee's  parttcipatlon  in  the  program  and  not 
to  exceed  175  per  month  thereafter. 

Section  339.  Standards  of  Conduct 
This  section  authorizes  stringent  enlorce- 
ment  of  standartla  ol  conduct  and  appropri- 
ate disciplinary  measures  with  respect  to  en- 
rollees In  Job  Coriw  centers. 

Section  340.  Community  Participation 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  en- 
courage  cooperative    relationships    between 
Job  Corps  centers  and  nearby  communities. 
Section  341.  Counseling  and  Job  Placement 
This  section  provides  lor  oounsellng.  teat- 
Ing.  job  placement,  and  followup  with  re- 
spect to  Job  CMps  enroUees. 
Section  942.  Evaluation;   Experimental  and 
Developmental  Projects 
lliis  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  careful  and  systematic  evalua- 
tion ol  the  Job  Corps  program  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  support  expertxnental, 
research,  or  demonstration  projects  dealfned 
to  promote  greater  efficiency  and  effectlve- 
nesa  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Section  343.  Advisory  Conunlttees  and 

Boards 
Thla  section  authoriaes  the  Secretary  to 
make  use  ol  advisory  committees  or  beards 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  ^.peratlon  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
Section  344.  Participation  ol  the  States 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
take  necessary  action  to  facilitate  the  ef- 
fective participation  of  States  In  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  State  or  local 
prime  sponsors  deaignated  under  title  t  of 
this  act  to  assist  In  the  operation  or  admin- 
istration of  programs  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part.  No  Job  Corps  center  may 
be  esUbllohed  within  a  State  11  the  Oov- 


emor  disapproves  within  30  days  alter  the 
plan  therefor  is  submitted  to  him. 
Section  345.  AppUcatlon  ol  Provlslona  ol 
Federal  Law 

This  section  provides  that  Job  Corps  en- 
roUees shall  not  be  considered  Federal  em- 
ployees, with  certain  apedfled  exceptions. 
Section  346.  Special  Limitations 

This  section  provldea  that  direct  operating 
costs  ol  Job  Corps  centers  may  not  exceed 
Se.9O0  per  enroUee.  and  that  all  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  developed 
with  Federal  funds  In  the  operation  of  any 
center  shaU  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 
Section  347.  Political  Discrimination  and 
PoUUcal  Activity 

This  section  prohibits  any  inquiry  or  dJa- 
crtminatlon  with  respect  to  the  political 
aflUiauon  or  beliefs  of  any  enroUee  In  the  Job 
Corps,  and  prohibits  political  activity  on  the 
part  ol  olficers,  employees,  and  enroUees  ol 
the  Job  Corps. 

Part  D — Neighborhood   youth  profframa 
Section  361.  Xerograms  AutborlEed 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  financial  aaslstance  to  pubUc  or 
private  agencies  serving  urban  and  rural  areaa 
to  carry  out  In-school  neighborhood  youth 
programs,  out-of-scbool  neighborhood  youth 
programs,  and  summer  youth  Job  and  recrea- 
tion programs.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
3  tor  carrying  out  thla  act.  further  appropria- 
tions of  such  sums  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine are  authorized  specifically  for  summer 
youth  Job  and  recreation  programs  under  this 
part. 

SecUon  352.  Special  Conditions 

This  section  specifies  certain  conditions 
which  must  be  met  before  the  Secretary  may 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
uuder  this  part.  In  the  cose  of  out-of -school 
neighborhood  youth  programs,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  limit  the  numt>er  or  percentage  ol 
participants  in  any  age  group  under  23 
years  of  age,  and  the  SecreUry  shaU  not 
limit  the  number  of  hours  which  partlclpante 
may  spend  in  work  and  on-the-job  training 
to  less  than  80  percent  of  the  niunber  of 
hotLTS  [>er  week  spent  In  the  program,  and 
allowances  for  such  work  and  on-the-job 
training  shall  not  be  less  than  the  Federal 
TD>THHfTii'Tyi  wage. 

Section  353.  Program  Participants 
This  section  provides  that  participants  In 
programs  under  this  port  must  be  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persons  taking  into 
consideration  lomUy  slse,  urban-rural  and 
larm-nonfarm  dUIerencea,  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

TITLS   IV — fiPBCLU.   nSBUL   BSSPONaiBlI,mSa 

Port  A-^Manpower  retearcit  and 
depelopmenf 
Section  401.  Reeearch  and  Development 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shaU  establish  a  comprehensive  program  of 
manpower  research  and  shall  support  experi- 
mental, developmental,  demonstration,   and 
pilot  projects. 

Section  402.  Labor  Market  Information 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  a  comprehensive  system  ol  labor 
market  information  on  a  national.  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis. 

Section  403.  Manpower  utUlzatlon 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  eatabllsh  a  program  for  the  improve- 
ment ol  manpower  utUlzatlon  In  sectors  of 
the  economy  with  manpower  shortages  or 
maximum  utUisaUon  of  existing  manpower. 
Section  404.  Svaluatlon 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  lor  a  system  ol  eral- 
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UAtion  of  progranu  under  this  &ci  and  au- 
thorizes the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ecooom- 
Ic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  evaluation 
of  programs  to  determine  the  etfecuveness 
of  programs  in  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  disadvantaged,  chronically  unemployed, 
and  low-income  persons. 

Section  405.  Removal  of  artlflclal  barriers 
to  employment  and  advancement 
This  section  provides  for  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupation  ad- 
vancement restrict  such  opportunities  within 
agencies  conducting  programs  under  this 
title  and  make  recommendations  for  im- 
provements. 

Section  406.  Training  and  technical 
assistance 
This  section  provides  for  preservlce  and 
inservice  training  for  specUUlzed.  supportive, 
and  supervisory  and  other  personnel,  and 
for  technical  assistance  needed  in  connection 
with  programs  under  this  act. 

Section  407.  Report  on  summer  youth 
programs 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit,  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year,  a  report  on  work  experience  op- 
portunities in  sununer  youth  programs,  and 
any  recommendations  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs. 

Part  B — Sational  computerized  job  bank 
program 
Section  431.  Findings  and  ptirpose 
This  section  seu  forth  congressional  find- 
ings and  states  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
enlist  the  tools  of  modern  technology  in  a 
cooperaUve    Federal-State    effort    to    reduce 
unemployment    and   underemployment   and 
more  adequately   meet   the   Nation's   man- 
power needs. 

Section  433.  Establishment  of  the 
program 
This   flection   provides   for   the   establish- 
ment of  a  computerized  Job  bank  program. 
Section  433  Conduct  of  the  program 
This  cectlon   authorizes   the  Secretary  to 
make   arrangements    for    carrying   out    this 
part  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  agencies  and  with  other  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations. 
Section  434.  Experiments,  demonstrations, 

research  and  development 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
support  experimental  or  demonstration 
projects,  research  and  demonstration  to  Im- 
prove the  efTecilveness  of  the  program  esta- 
blished by  thu  part. 

Section  435-  Rules.  Regulations,  and 

Standards 

This  section   authorizes   the   Secretary   to 

prescribe   rules,   regulations,   and   standards 

tor  this  part. 

Part  C — Development  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  diiadvantagett  persona  in  fed- 
erally assisted  programs 

Section  451.  Purpose 

This  section  states  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  pilot  activities  for  determining  if 
Federal  grant  and  assistance  programs  can 
provide  Increased  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  disodvantiged 
persons. 

Section  453.  Research 

This   section   authorizes   the  Secretary   to 
undertake    studies   of    the    contribution   of 
Federal   assistance  programs  to  the  overall 
employment  level- 
Section  453.  Pilot  Programs 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 


onstraaon.  and  pilot  programs  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposeo  of  this  part 
Section  454.  ReporU 
This  section   provides   that   the  President 
shall  transmit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gresa  of  his  findings  and  recommendations 
under  this  port. 
Tm.E   V — Manpoweb  PaooBAMS   FOB   Indian. 

BILIMCDa:.  MtCBANT,   AND  OUlOl  WOBKEas 

Part  A — Indian  manpower  proffr'*^* 
Section  501-  Statement  of  Findings  and 
Purpose 
This  section  states  the  congressional  find- 
ings and  purpose  in  establishing  this  part, 
because  of  the  special  relationship  t>etween 
the  Federal  Government  and  Indians. 
Section  603.  Establishment  of  Office  o( 
Indian  Manpower  Programs 
This  section  establishes  In  the  Department 
of    LatMT    an    Office    of    Indian    Manpower 
Programs. 

Section  503.  Authorization 
This  section  provides  that  funds  available 
for  this  part  shall  be  expended  for  programs 
and  activities  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  programs  and  acUvittes  carried  out  by 
eligible  applicants  under  other  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  funds  for 
this  part  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  total  low-In- 
come population. 

Section  504.  National  Indian  Manpower 

Advisory  Council 
This  section  provides  for  the  appointment 
of    a    National    Indian    Manpower    Advisory 
Council  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  505-  Manpower  Report 
This  section  provides  that  a  special  section 
of  the  President's  manpower  report  shall  de- 
scribe activities  under  this  port. 

Section  506.  Trust  Responsibilities 
This  section  makes  clear  that  no  provision 
of  this  legisUtlon  shall  abrogate  in  any  way 
the  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriunent  to  Indian  bands  and  tribes 

Part  B — Bilinifwxl  Manpower  Programs 

Section  511.  Declaration  of  Policy 
This  section  declares  the  policy  to  increase 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
persons      with      limited      English-speaking 
ability. 

Section  S13.  Authorization  and  Distribution 
of  Funds 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  funds  for  this  part  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  number  of  persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  to  the  total 
population  and  provides  that  the  distribution 
of  funds  within  States  and  areas  within 
States  shall  be  based  on  need  and  geographic 
distribution  of  such  persons. 

Section  513.  Uses  of  Funds 
This  section  provides  that  funds  available 
for  this  port  shall  be  expended  for  program 
and  activities  consistent  with  .he  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  but  not  limited  to  such 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible 
applicants  under  other  provt-slons  of  this  act. 
and  sees  forth  certain  special  programs  and 
activities  for  the  use  of  such  funds. 
Section  514.  Applications  for  Financial  As- 
sistance and  Conditions  for  Approval 
This  section  sets  forth   provisions   which 
might  be  included  in  applications  4n  order  to 
be  approved  under  this  part. 

Section  515.  Definition 
This  section  defines  the  term  "persons  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part  as  including  persons  who 
come  from  environments  where  the  dominant 
language  Is  other  than  English  and  who  are 
preparing  for  work  in  a  latxir  market  where 
the  dominant  language  u  English. 


Part   C — Migrant   and   Sef^onal  Farmworker 

ManpovxT  Programs 

Section  531.  Statements  of  Findings  and 

Purpose 
This  section  suten  the  congressional  find- 
ings and  declaration  of  policy  In  establishing 
this  tlUe. 

Secton  533.  Establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
power Programs 

This  section  establishes  m  the  Department 
of  Labor  an  Office  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworker  Manpower  Programs. 
Section  523.  Authorization 
This  section  provides  that  funds  available 
for  this  part  shall  be  expended  for  programis 
and  activities  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  including  but  not  limited  to  such 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible 
appllcanu  under  other  provisions  of  this  act- 
The  Secretary  shall  reserve  funds  for  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
families  to  total  low-income  population.  Be- 
fore approving  financial  assistance  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  must  determine,  on  the 
basts  of  evaluation  by  the  Migrant  and  Sea- 
sonal Farmworker  Manpower  National  Ad- 
visory CounoU.  that  persons  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  to  be  ser\-ed  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams under  this  port. 

Section  534.  Migrant  and  Seaaonal  Farm- 
worker National  Advisory  Council 
This  section  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworker  Manpower  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Section  525.  Duties  of  Council 
This  section  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the 
council  to  advise  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  problems  of  migratory  agriculture 
labor. 

Section  536.  Annual  Report 
This   section    provides    that    the    council 
shall    study,    investigate,    conduct    research, 
and   prepare  a  report  annually  concerning 
matters  relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Part    D—Middle-Aged    and    Older    Workers 
Manpower  Programs 
Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 
Section  531.  Declaration  of  Findings 
This    section    declares    the    congreoslonaT 
findlngs  on  which  this  part  is  based. 
Section  532.  Statement  of  Purpose 
This  section  states  the  purpose  of  this  par<: 
to  establish  and  assist  programs  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers. 

Section  533.  Authorization 
This  section  provides  that  funds  avallabid 
for  this  part  shall  be  expended  for  program.-* 
and  activities  consistent  with  the  purpose* 
of  this  part,   including  but  not  limited  to 
such    programs    and    activities    carried    out 
by  eligible  applicants  under  other  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  funds 
for  this  part  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
of   number  of  heads  of  households  45  and 
older  who  are  not  In  the  labor  force  or  are 
unemployed  to  the  total  population. 
Section  634.  Equitable  Distribution  of 
Assistance 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  crlterU  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this   part   among    the   States    and    between 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Section  536.  Administration 
This  Mctlon   contains  administrative  au- 
thority  for   the   Secretary    in    carrying   out 
this  part. 
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Section  536.  Program  Development  and 
Coordination 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  deslgnnte  personnel  to  have  respon- 
sibility tor  program  leadership,  development, 
ond  coordination  for  programs  for  mlddle- 
nged  and  older  workers. 

Section  537.  Research  and  InformaUon 
Programs 
This    section    authorizes   support    for   re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and  the 
disaeminatlon    of    information    relating    to 
trAlning  and  Job  opportunities  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  individuals. 
Subpart  2 — Midcareer  Development  Service 
Program. 
Section  541.  Program  Established 
This  section  establishes  a  comprehensive 
midcareer   development   service   program   in 
the   Manpower   Administration   of    the   De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Section  542.  Tralnmg  Programs 
This  section   authorizes   the   Secretary  to 
assist  training  programs  for  upgrading  the 
work  skills  and  capabilities  ol  middle-aged 
and  older  persons- 
Section  543.  Tralnmg  Persons  To  Train  and 
Retrain  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary   to 
carry  out  a  program  for  training  an  ade- 
quate number  of  persons  to  become  qualified 
to  train  and  retrain  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  In  skills  needed  in  the  economy. 
Section  544.  Special  Services  for  Mass  Layoffs 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
recruit  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  made  available  for 
recruitment,     placement,     and     counseling 
services  for  persons  In  areas  where  substan- 
tial numbers  of  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers are  employed  due   to  plant  closings  or 
permanent  large-scale  reduction  In  force. 
Section  545.  Specialized  Services 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  specialized  ser^-lces  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  workers. 

Section  646.  Manpower  Study 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  whether  Federal  mon- 
power-relat«d  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons. 
Subpart  3— Work  Opportunities  for  Middle- 
Aged  and  Older  Persons 
Section  561.  Increased  Job  Opportunities  for 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  Persons  in  Federally 
Assisted  Programs 

This  section  provides  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  determine  their  potential  for  maxi- 
mizing employment  opporttmitlee  for  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons. 
Section  652.  Employment  in  Economic  Op- 
portunity Programs 
This  section  provides  for  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  the  appropriate  agency  heads 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
nuudmize  employment  opportunities  for  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons  in  antlpoverty 
programs. 

Section  553.  Employment  Services  for  Part- 
Time  Employment 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  employment  services  to  assist  non- 
profit volunteer  agencies  In  securing  part- 
time  or  temporary  employment  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons. 
Subpart  4 — Expanding  Opportunities  for 
Employment  and   Education 
Section  561.  Research,  experimentation,  and 
demonstration 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
support  research,  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  for  Unproved  ways  to  meet 


the    employment   and    education    needs    of 
nUddle-aged  and  older  persons. 

Section  562.  Extended  unemployment 
compensation 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  study  and  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  February  1.  1972.  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  program  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  for  unemployed 
workers   aged   55   and   older   who   have   ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation. 
Section  563.  Compensation  and  disability 
Insurance 
This  section  provides  for  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  to  Congress,  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1972.  on  means  of  eliminating  the 
lock  of  coverage  and  other  inadequacies  in 
workmen's  compensation  and  disability  in- 
surance   programs,    health    insurance,    and 
pension  plans,  particularly  as  they  affect  ad- 
versely the  employment  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 

Subpart  S — Federal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 

Section  571.  Study 
This  section  authorizes  the  Civil  Service 
Conunission  to  undertake  a  study  of  part- 
time  employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  a  deter- 
mination of  measures  that  may  be  under- 
taken to  Increase  the  number  of  part-time 
positions  which  may  be  filled  by  older  Indi- 
viduals. A  similar  study  with  respect  to  sub- 
professional  positions  is  also  authorised. 
Section  572.  Preparing  middle-aged  persons 
for  new  careers  in  Government 
This  section  authorizes  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  undertake  special  work  and 
training  programs  for  middle-aged  persons 
who  are  employed  or  low-income  with  Job 
opportunities  in  the  execuUve  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  new  types  of  careers. 

TTTLE  VI — EMEBCZNCY  BSIPLOTMENT  AS8ISTAMCZ 

Section  601.  Program  authorized 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations 
(Which  may  be  deposited  In  a  fund  imtll 
needed)  to  be  expended  as  follows:  92O0  mil- 
lion the  national  rate  of  unemployment  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  exceeds  41^  percent,  and  an 
additional  9300  million  when  such  rate  ex- 
ceeds 6  per  cent. 

TTTLE   Vn — ISISCXLUINCOCS 

Section  701.  Effect  on  existing  laws 
This  section  repeals  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1B62,  and  In  lieu 
of  the  present  language  of  parts  A  and  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  substitutes  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  experimental,  and  developmental 
activities  focused  on  providing  more  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  employment  and  em- 
ployment-related problems  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  The  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  place  author- 
ity tot  occupational  training  through  State 
vocational  education  agencies  In  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Section  702.  Amendmenu    to  title  38. 

United  States  Code 
This  section  recodifies  chapter  41  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  regarding  Job  coun- 
seling, training,  and  placement  services  for 
veterans. 

NEW    KHPLOTBfCNT    OPPOBTUHITtZS   HIPOBTAITT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure,  championed  by 
Senator  Nelson. 

This  biU.  I  strongly  believe,  contains 
a  sound  and  sensible  approach  to  meet  a 
twin  crisis  confronting  our  Nation — 
widespread  unemployment  and  seriously 
inadequate  public  services. 


First,  the  proposal  provides  for  a  new 
and  expanded  system  of  public  service 
employment.  This  will  not  only  provide 
many  vitally  needed  community  serv- 
ices— in  such  fields  as  health,  puljlic 
safety,  education,  transportation,  pol- 
lution control,  housing  and  neighborhood 
development — but  will  also  help  to  open 
the  door  for  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  thousands  of  unemployed 
persons. 

Second,  the  programs  of  compre- 
hensive manpower  services  can  prepare, 
train  and  place  jobless  persons  in  gain- 
ful employment. 

Additionally,  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  establishes 
a  number  of  important  special  emphasis 
programs  for  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion who  have  been  underrepresented  in 
the  Nation's  employment  and  training 
efforts — Indians.  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
norities, migrant  workers  and  the  elderly. 
As  a  sponsor  of  one  of  these  categori- 
cal programs — the  Middle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Employment  amend- 
ment— ^I  address  my  remarks  to  this 
much -needed  provision. 

Various  indices  suggest  that  the  criti- 
cal period  in  the  worklives  of  adults  oc- 
curs during  their  laie  forties  or  early  fif- 
ties.  For    this   age   group,   several    dis- 
cernible trends  are  evident: 
Joblessness  begins  to  rise; 
Duration  of  unemployment  increases 
sharply: 
Labor  force  participation  declines:  and 
Poverty  increases. 

Since  1947  the  unemployment  rate 
among  adult  men  has  risen  in  practically 
every  year  after  the  35  to  44  age  category. 
Further,  unemployment  continues  to  in- 
crease for  persons  aged  55  to  64. 

Once  unemployed,  the  older  worker 
also  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  long-term 
joblessness.  In  1969,  persons  45  and  over 
accounted  for  about  37  percent  of  long- 
term  unemployment — 15  weeks  or  longer. 
While  unemployment  is  higher  for 
younger  persons,  individuals  45  and  older 
constitute  a  disproportionately  high  per- 
centage of  the  year  long-term  unem- 
ployed—27  weeks  or  longer.  In  1969.  they 
were  42  percent  of  the  total  long-term 
unemployed,  com]?ared  with  27  percent 
for  persons  20  to  34. 

I  stress  to  Senators  that  these  figures 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lems involving  middle  aged  and  older 
workers  because  the  unemployment  sta- 
tistics do  not  include  the  dropout  rate. 
During  the  past  20  years  alarmingly 
large  numbers  of  middle  aged  and  older 
men  have  withdrawn  from  the  lalwr 
force — too  often  unwillingly. 

Prom  1949  to  1969  the  number  of  men 
55  to  64  who  were  not  In  the  labor  force 
increased  from  800.000  to  1.4  million,  an 
astotmdlng  75-percent  jump.  During  this 
same  period,  the  dropout  rate  for  men  65 
and  older  was  even  more  substantial,  in- 
creasing from  2.8  million  to  5.8  million. 
If  current  labor  force  participation 
trends  continue,  one  out  of  every  six  men 
presently  in  the  55  to  59  age  category  will 
no  longer  be  In  the  work  force  by  the 
time  he  reaches  his  64th  birthday.  Ten 
years  ago  this  ratio  was  only  1  in  8. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
critical  imemployment  situation,  large 
numbers  of  persons  45  and  older  live  in 
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poverty.  Last  year  8.5  million  middle 
aged  and  older  persons  fell  below  the 
poverty  line,  Particularly  slgniflcant  and 
serious  is  the  sharp  increase  in  poverty 
with  advancing  age. 

For  example.  7  2  percent  of  all  persons 
In  the  45  to  54  age  category  are  consid- 
ered poor.  For  individuals  55  to  64,  the 
number  existing  below  the  poverty 
threshold  rises  to  11.1  percent.  And  for 
persons  65  and  older,  there  is  a  precip- 
itous Jump  to  25.3  percent 

I  feel  that  the  existing  unemployment 
conditions  are  a  tangible  Indication  of 
the  problem.  All  persons  have  felt  the 
impact  of  the  economic  slowdown  this 
year,  but  older  persons  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  been  especially  hard  hit: 

Prom  January  to  July,  unemployment 
for  persons  45  and  over  has  lumped 
sharply  from  632.000  to  922.000 : 

Long-term  unemployment  has  risen 
by  62.000,  from  148.000  to  210,000:  and 

Unemployment  for  27  weeks  or  longer 
has  increased  by  52  percent,  from 
62.000  to  94,000. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  many 
of  our  older  citizens  are  without  Jobs  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Automation,  plant  shutdowns,  age 
discrimination,  lack  of  training  oppor- 
tunities and  widespread  unemployment 
have  placed  these  workers  in  a  critical 
situation. 

However,  my  amendment,  which  Is  a 
part  of  the  pending  bill,  would  for  the 
first  time  provide  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  directed  at  the  special 
needs  of  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons. In  meeting  these  needs,  part  D 
of  title  V  would: 

Provide  training  for  persons  45  and 
older  to  upgrade  their  work  skills  and 
capabilities: 

Train  personnel  to  become  qualified  to 
train  and  retrain  older  workers; 

Provide  recruitment  and  counseling 
services  In  commimitles  where  a  substan- 
tial number  of  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  are  unemployed  because  of  a 
plant  closedown  or  permanent  large  .scale 
reduction  in  the  labor  force; 

Assist  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  In 
increasing  employment  opportiinlUes  for 
individuals  45  and  older; 

Authorize  a  wide  range  of  research 
and  demotistratlon  projects  to  provide 
new  employment  opportunities  for  ma- 
ture workers  and  to  seek  solutions  to 
problems  hlnderinfr   their  employment: 

Provide  for  5tud.es  to  consider  ways 
to  institute  part-tii-ie  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers  in  the 
executive  branch  and  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  Job  redesign  to  Increase 
employment  opportunities  for  older  per- 
sons: and 

Authorize  the  ClvU  Service  Commla- 
slon  to  undertake  special  work  and  train- 
ing programs  to  provide  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons  at  least  45  years  of 
age  with  Job  opportunities  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  neighborhood  redevelop- 
ment and  public  safety. 

Mr.  I*resldent.  the  middle-aged  and 
older  unemployed  workers  can  become  as 
productive  as  their  younger  counter- 
parts. But  a  flexible  and  comprehensive 


employment  and  training  program,  ade- 
quately funded  and  staffed.  Is  urgently 
needed  to  assist  in  this  endeavor.  During 
the  next  10  years,  our  Nation  will  have 
to  train  and  retrain  substantially  more 
individuals  for  Jobs  than  we  do  now,  as 
new  opportunities  for  public  service  arise 
and  industrial  techniques  and  products 
change.  And  10  years  from  now  that  pace 
will  be  even  more  accelerated. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities 
Act.  I  urge  favorable  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  national  Interest  will  be  well 
served  if  it  l>ecomes  law  and  is  effectively 
administered. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  IH.R.  110601  for  the  reUef  of  Vic- 
tor L.  Ashley. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1— 
ORDER  THAT  AMENDMENTS  AT 
THE  DESK  BE  CONSIDERED  AS 
HAVING  BEEN  READ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  now  at  the  desk  or  which  may  be  pre- 
sented prior  to  the  vote  tomorrow  to 
invoke  cloture,  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  so  as  to  comply  in  that  regard 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — I  should  like  to  make  clear  that 
It  is  my  understanding  that  agreement 
to  the  imanimous-consent  request  In  no 
way  waives  the  requirement  that  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  must  be  germane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
my  understanding  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Presidinx  Officer  if  that  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Agreement  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request  does  not  af- 
fect the  time  when  such  an  objection 
could  be  raised.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  has 
no  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  <8.J. 
Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  principle  of  electoral  re- 
form. I  think  that  our  present  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident needs  to  be  changed. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  feel  that 


the  changes  we  make  in  the  electoral 
system  should  be  more  drastic  than 
necessary. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  while  ad- 
vocates may  speak  with  confidence  of 
the  effects  of  their  proposed  changes, 
they  cannot  be  really  sure  of  these  ef- 
fects. I  believe  this  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  multitude  of  plans  which  have  been 
advanced  and  by  the  widely  varying  pre- 
dictions of  the  effects  of  each  of  these 
plans. 

We  know  how  our  present  system  oper- 
ates. We  cannot  be  certain,  however,  of 
the  results  of  making  major  alterations 
In  the  election  mechanlam. 

I  woiild  personally  prefer  to  see  the 
Congress  and  the  States  approve  an 
amendment  which  would  preserve  the 
essentials  of  the  federal  system  In  presi- 
dential elections.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
portional plan  or  the  district  plan  would 
achieve  this  objective,  while  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  the  essential  reform 
of  our  present  system. 

I  have  long  favored  such  a  change — 
and,  as  an  editorial  writer,  endorsed  the 
LfOdge-GosseCt  proportional  plan  of  20 
years  ago.  I  am  a  coGponsor  of  a  similar 
plan  this  year  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Eavm  I . 

Under  the  proportional  plan,  each 
State's  electoral  votes  would  be  divided 
according  to  each  candidates'  share  of 
the  popular  vote.  For  example,  Virginia 
has  12  electoral  votes:  if  one  candidate 
received  two-thirds  of  the  vote  and  an- 
other the  remaining  third,  the  first  can- 
didate would  get  eight  electoral  votes 
from  Virginia  and  the  second  would  re- 
ceive four. 

I  also  look  with  favor  on  the  district 
plan  Under  this  system,  a  candidate 
would  receive  one  electoral  vote  for  each 
congressional  district  he  carried,  plias  two 
for  each  State  he  carried. 

We  also  have  before  us  the  proposal  to 
Institute  direct  popular  election,  and  a 
number  of  other  alternative  methods  of 
electing  the  President.  The  Issues  in- 
volved in  selecting  a  new  electoral  sys- 
tem are  extremely  complex.  The  choice 
of  a  new  method  will  be  a  difficult  one. 

It  is  not  a  choice  which  we  can  afford 
to  make  lightly.  I  believe  the  merits  of 
each  proposal  must  be  carefully  weighed. 

The  Senate  has  been  debating  the  Issue 
of  electoral  reform  for  Just  7  days. 

Already,  however,  a  move  has  been 
made  to  shut  off  debate  on  this  vital 
issue — an  issue  that  affects  every  Ameri- 
can. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  Invoking 
clotiire — shutting  off  debate — at  UiL' 
point. 

I  speak  as  one  who  favors  change  In 
the  present,  outdated  system  of  choos- 
ing the  President.  Under  the  present 
method,  a  candidate  who  wins  51  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  In  any  State  receives 
its  entire  electoral  vote.  The  49  percent 
who  opposed  him  are  unrepresented  in 
the  selection  of  a  President. 

I  hope  that  a  new  method  can  be  ap- 
proved—one that  will  remove  the  In- 
equities of  the  present  system  without 
destroying  the  basic  principle  of  voting 
by  Stales. 

We  are  not  going  to  resolve  this  dUB- 
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cult  issue  in  a  few  dftys  of  debate.  A  full 
discussion  is  essential. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate  reject 
the  petition  to  choke  off  debate  on  elec- 
toral reform. 


X 
X 


GEOTHERMAL  STEAM   ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  8. 
3867  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1177.  S.  368. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: A  bill  iS.  36a>  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  dis- 
position of  geothermal  steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal  resources,  and  for 
other  purpose.s.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  ilils  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  "Qeo- 
ihennal  Steam  Act  of  1070". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term— 

(a)  "Secretary ••  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior: 

(b)  "geothermal  lease"  means  a  lease  is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  Act; 

(c)  "geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal resources"  means  (1)  all  producu  of 
geothermal  prcxresses.  embracing  Indigenous 
steam,  hot  water  and  hot  brines;  (11>  steam 
and  other  gases,  hot  water  and  hot  brines 
resulting  from  water,  gas,  or  other  fluids  arti- 
ficially introduced  Into  geothermal  forma- 
tions; (ill)  heat  or  other  associated  energy 
found  in  geothermal  formations;  and  (Iv) 
any  byproduct  derived  from  them; 

(d)  "byproduct"  means  any  mineral  or 
minerals  (exclusive  of  oil.  hydrocarbon  gas, 
and  helium)  which  are  found  In  solution  or 
in  association  with  geothermal  steam  and 
which  have  a  value  of  less  than  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  value  of  the  geothermal  steam 
or  are  not.  because  of  quantity,  quality,  or 
technical  dlfflcultles  in  extraction  and  pro- 
duction, of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  ex- 
traction and  production  by  themselves: 

(e)  "Icnown  geothermal  resources  area" 
means  an  area  in  which  the  geology,  nearby 
discoveries,  competitive  interests,  or  other  In- 
dicia would.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
engender  a  belief  in  men  who  are  experienced 
In  the  subject  matter  that  the  prospects  for 
extraction  of  geothermal  steam  or  associated 
geothermal  resources  are  good  enough  to  war- 
rant expenditures  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

Sac.  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
15  Of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  Issue  leases  for  the  development  and 
utilization  of  geothermal  steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal  resources  (1)  In  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him,  including  public,  with- 
drawn, and  acquired  lands,  (3)  In  any  na- 
tional forest  or  other  lands  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Forest  Service,  including  public,  withdrawn, 
and  acquired  lands,  and  (3)  In  lands  which 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  United  SUtes 
subject  to  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geotbermal   resources  therein. 

Sec.  4.  If  lands  to  be  leased  under  this  Act 
are  within  any  known  geothermal  reaourcei 
area,  they  shall  be  leased  to  the  blghest  re- 
sponsible qualified  Udder  by  oompetltlTe 
bidding  under  regulations  formulated  by  the 


Secretary.  If  the  lands  to  be  teased  are  not 
within  any  known  geothermal  resources  area, 
the  quallfled  person  first  making  application 
for  the  lease  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of 
such  lands  without  competitive  bidding. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  at  any  time 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

(a)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were 
on  September  7.  1968,  subject  to  valid  leases 
or  perm^lts  issued  under  the  Ulneral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  36.  1930.  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.).  or  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  Acquired  Lands,  as  amended 
(30  U.S-C.  351.  35B).  or  to  existing  mining 
claims  located  on  or  prior  to  September  7, 
1965,  the  lessees  or  permittees  or  claimants 
or  their  successors  in  Interest  who  are  quail- 
fled  to  hold  geothermal  leases  shall  have  the 
right  to  convert  such  leases  or  permits  or 
claims  to  geothermal  leases  covering  the 
same  lands; 

(b)  where  there  are  conflictuag  claims, 
leases,  or  permits  therefor  embracing  the 
name  land,  the  person  who  first  was  issued  a 
lease  or  permit,  or  who  first  recorded  the  min- 
ing claim  shall  be  entitled  to  first  consid- 
eration; 

(c)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were  on 
September  7.  1965.  the  subject  of  applications 
for  leases  or  permits  under  the  above  Acts, 
the  applicants  may  convert  their  applications 
to  applications  for  geothermal  leases  having 
priortues  dating  from  the  time  of  filing  of 
such  applications  under  such  Acts; 

(d )  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  convert 
mineral  leases,  permits,  applications  there- 
for, or  mining  claims  for  more  than  two 
geothermal  leases  under  this  Act  in  any  one 
State,  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
convert  such  mineral  leases,  permits,  appU- 
catlons  therefor,  or  mining  claims  for  more 
than  four  geotbermal  leases  In  the  United 
States:  and 

(e)  the  conversion  of  leases,  permits,  and 
mining  claims  and  applications  for  leases 
and  permits  shall  be  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Ko  right  to  conversion  to  a  geother- 
mal lease  shall  accrue  to  any  person  under 
this  section  unleas  such  person  shows  to  the 
reasonable  satlsfacUon  of  the  Secretary  that 
substantial  expenditures  for  the  exploration, 
development,  or  production  of  geothermal 
steam  have  been  made  by  tbe  applicant  who 
Is  seeking  conversion,  on  the  lands  for  which 
a  lease  la  sought  or  on  adjoining,  adjacent, 
or  nearby  Federal  or  non-Pederal  lands. 

Sec.  6.  Geothermal  leasee  shall  provide 
for— 

(a)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  S  per  centum 
or  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the  amount 
or  value  of  steam,  or  any  other  form  of  beat 
or  energy  derived  from  production  under  the 
lease  and  sold  or  utilized  by  tbe  lessee  or  rea- 
sonably susceptible  to  sale  or  utilization  by 
the  leasee; 

(b)  a  royalty  of  not  more  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  any  byproduct  de- 
rived from  production  under  the  lease  and 
sold  or  utUlEed  or  reasonably  susceptible  of 
sale  or  utilization  by  the  leasee,  except  that 
as  to  any  byproduct  which  Is  a  mineral 
named  in  section  1  of  tbe  Mineral  Xicaslng 
Act  of  February  36.  1930.  as  amended  (30 
U-S.C.  181),  tbe  raU  of  royalty  for  such  min- 
eral shall  be  t2ie  same  as  that  provided  in 
that  Act  and  the  maximum  rate  of  royalty 
for  such  mineral  shall  not  exoee«l  the  maxi- 
mum royalty  applicable  under  that  Act; 

(c)  payment  In  advantse  of  an  annual 
rental  of  not  lees  than  gl  per  acre  or  fraction 
thereof  for  each  year  of  the  lease.  If  there  Is 
no  well  on  the  leased  lands  capable  of  pro- 
ducing geothermal  reeouroee  in  commercial 
quantities,  the  failure  to  pay  rental  on  or  be- 
fore the  anniversary  date  atuUl  teitalnate  the 
lease  by  operation  of  law:  Provided,  hoipeoer. 
That  whenever  the  Secretary  dlaoovets  that 
the  rental  payment  due  under  a  lease  la  paid 
timely  but  the  amount  of  the  payment  Is  de- 


ficient because  of  an  error  or  other  reason 
and  the  deficiency  Is  nominal,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  puisuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  be  shall  notify  the  lessee  of 
the  deficiency  and  such  lease  shall  not  au- 
tomatically terminate  unless  the  lessee  falls 
to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  the  notice:  Prorlded  further.  TlJAt. 
where  any  lease  has  been  terminated  auto- 
matically by  operation  of  law  under  this  sec- 
tion for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely  and  It  Is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  the  failure  to  pay  timely 
the  lease  rental  was  Justifiable  or  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence,  he  tn  his  Judg- 
ment may  reinstate  the  leaee  If — 

(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  togetber 
with  the  required  rental.  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

(3)  no  valid  lease  has  been  Issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  In  the  terminated  leaae 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  rein- 
statement; and 

(d)  a  minimum  royalty  of  M  per  acre 
or  fraction  thereof  in  lieu  of  rental  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  each  lease  year  for  each 
producing  lease,  commencing  with  the  lease 
year  twglnnlng  on  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  production  in  commercial  quantities. 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  royalties 
hereunder  the  value  of  any  geothermal  steam 
and  byproduct  used  by  the  lessee  and  not 
sold  and  reasonably  susceptible  of  sale  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  cost  of  explora- 
tion and  production  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  resource  in  terms  of  Its  ultimate  utlU- 
zatlon. 

S»c.  6.  (a)  Geotbermal  leases  shall  be  for 
a  primary  term  of  ten  year-  If  geothermal 
steam  Is  produced  or  utilized  in  commercial 
quantities  wltbln  this  term,  such  lease  shall 
contmue  for  so  long  thereafter  as  geothermal 
steam  is  produced  or  utllleed  In  commercial 
quantities,  but  such  continuation  shall  not 
exceed  an  additional  forty  years 

(b)  If,  at  the  end  of  such  forty  years,  steam 
is  produced  or  utilized  in  commercial  quan- 
tities and  the  lands  are  not  needed  for  other 
purposes,  the  lessee  shall  have  a  preferential 
right  to  a  renewal  of  such  lease  for  a  second 
forty-year  term  in  accordance  will  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ajH 
proprlate. 

tc)  Any  lease  for  land  on  which,  or  for 
which  under  an  approved  cooperative  or  unit 
plan  of  development  or  operation,  actual 
drilling  operations  were  commenced  prior  to 
the  end  of  Its  primary  term  and  are  being 
diligently  prosecuted  at  that  time  shall  be 
extended  for  five  years  and  so  long  there- 
after, but  not  more  than  thirty-five  years,  as 
geothermal  steam  is  produced  or  utilized  In 
commercial  quantities.  If.  at  the  end  of  such 
extended  term,  steam  Is  being  produced  or 
utilized  In  commercial  quantities  and  the 
lands  are  not  needed  for  other  purposes,  the 
lessee  shall  have  a  preferential  right  to  a  re- 
newal of  such  lease  for  a  second  term  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
secUon,  production  or  utilization  of  geotber- 
mal steam  id  commercial  quantities  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  completion  of  one 
or  more  wells  producing  or  capable  of  pro- 
ducing geothermal  steam  In  commercial 
quantities  and  a  bona  fide  sale  of  sucb  geo- 
thermal steam  for  delivery  to  or  utilization 
by  a  faculty  or  facilities  not  yet  Installed  but 
scheduled  for  Installation  not  later  than 
fifteen  years  from  tbe  date  of  commencement 
of  the  primary  term  of  tbe  lease. 

le)  Leases  which  have  extended  by  reason 
of  production,  or  which  have  produced  geo- 
thermal steam,  and  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  incapable  of  further  com- 
mercial production  and  utilization  of  geo- 
thermal steam  may  be  further  extended  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  from  the 
date  of  sucb  determination  but  only  for  so 
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long  u  one  or  more  valuable  byproducto  are 
produced  in  commercial  quaniUles.  M  such 
byproducts  are  leasable  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended 
(30  US.C-  lai,  et  seq, ),  or  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U  S.C 
351-3*8) .  and  the  leasehold  Is  primarily  valu- 
able for  the  production  thereof,  the  lessee 
shall  be  entitled  to  convert  hla  geothermal 
lease  to  a  mineral  lease  under,  and  subject  to 
all  the  leraas  and  eondltlona  of,  such  nppro- 
prute  Act  upon  application  nt  any  time  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  lease  extension  by  rea- 
son of  byproduct  producUon.  The  lessee  shall 
be  entitled  to  locate  tinder  the  mining  laws 
all  minerals  which  ore  not  leasable  and  which 
would  constitute  a  byproduct  if  commercial 
producUon  or  utilization  of  geothermal 
Bieara  continued  The  lessee  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  rights  herein  granted  him  shall 
complete  the  location  of  mineral  claims 
wtthln  ninety  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  lease  for  geothermal  steam  Any  such 
converted  lease  or  the  surface  of  any  mining 
claim,  located  lor  geothermal  byproduct* 
mineral  aflecMng  lands  withdrawn  or  ac- 
quired m  old  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency.  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  shall  be  subject  to  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  such  deportment  or  agency 
with  respect  to  the  additional  operations  or 
effecu  resulting  from  such  conversion  upon 
adequate  utilization  of  the  lands  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  ore  administered 

(ft  Minerals  locatable  under  the  mining 
luwj  of  the  United  States  in  lands  subject  to 
a  (teothermal  lease  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  which  are  not  awoclated 
with  the  geothermal  steam  and  assoclaUd 
peotherm.%1  resources  of  such  lands  as  defined 
In  section  2(C)  herein  shall  be  locatable  un- 
der said  mlnlnK  laws  in  accordance  with  tne 
principles  of  the  Multiple  Mineral  Develop- 
ment Act  (68  SWt  708:  round  in  30  D.S.C. 
531  et  seq  ) . 

SEC  7  A  geothermal  leaae  shall  embrace  a 
reasonably  compact  area  of  not  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acre*. 
except  where  a  departure  therefrom  la  occa- 
sioned by  an  irregular  subdivision  or  sub- 
divisions No  person,  aseoclatlon.  or  corpora- 
uon  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  thl»  Act. 
shall  take  hold.  own.  or  control  at  one  time. 
whether  acquired  directly  from  the  Secretary 
under  thla  Act  or  otherwise,  any  direct  or 
indirect  interest  In  Federal  geothermal  leases 
in  any  one  State  exceeding  twenty  thou«»nd 
four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  tncludmg 
leases  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  ihia  Act. 

At  any  lime  after  fifteen  years  from  the 
elective  d-it*  of  this  Act  the  Secretar>-  after 
public  hearings,  may  increase  this  maximum 
holding  in  any  one  State  ^y  regulation,  n^ 
to  exceed  flfty-one  thousand  two  hundred 

"'^SK  8  (a)  The  Secretary  may  readjust 
the  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  of  any  geothermal  lease 
issued  under  this  Act  at  not  less  ihwi  ten- 
year  intervals  beginning  ten  years  after  the 
date  the  geothermal  steam  Is  produced  a£ 
determined  by  the  Secretarj--  Each  geotber- 
mil  lease  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide for  ^uch  readjustment  The  BecreUry 
shall  give  notice  of  any  propc«»d  readjust- 
ment of  terms  and  conditions,  and.  unless 
the  lessee  flies  with  the  Secretary  objecUon 
to  tlie  proposed  terms  or  relinquishes  the 
lease  wtthln  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  surfi 
notice,  the  lessee  shall  conclusively  be 
deemed  to  have  agreed  with  such  terms  and 
conditions.  If  the  lessee  files  objections,  and 
no  agreement  can  be  reached  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  lessee  within  a  period  of 
not  less  than  sixty  days,  the  lease  may  be 
termina'ed  by  either  party. 

(bl  The  Secretary  may  readjust  the  rent- 
als and  royolUes  of  any  geothermal  lease 
Issued    under    this    Act    at    not    less    than 


twenty-year  intervals  beginning  thirty-five 
years  after  the  date  geothermal  steam  is 
produced,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  In 
the  event  of  any  such  readjustment  neither 
the  rental  nor  royalty  may  be  Increased  by 
more  than  50  per  centum  over  the  rental  or 
royalty  paid  during  the  preceding  period. 
and  In  no  event  shall  the  royalty  payable 
exceed  22'^  per  centum.  Each  geothermal 
lease  issue  under  this  Act  shall  provide  for 
such  readjustment-  The  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  any  proposed  readjustment  of  rent- 
als and  royalties,  and,  unless  the  lessee 
flies  with  the  Secretary  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed rentals  and  royalties  or  relinquishes 
the  lease  within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  such  notice,  the  lessee  shall  conclusively 
he  deemed  to  have  agreed  with  such  terms 
and  conditions.  IX  the  lessee  flies  objections, 
and  no  agreement  can  be  reached  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  lessee  wlthm  a  period 
of  not  less  than  sixty  days,  the  lease  may 
bo  terminated  by  either  parly. 

(Ct  Any  readjustment  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  use.  protection,  or  restora- 
tion of  the  surface  of  any  lease  of  lands  a*lth- 
drawn  or  acquired  in  aid  of  a  function  of  a 
Federal  department  or  agency  other  than 
the  Depmment  of  the  Interior  may  t)e  made 
only  upon  notice  to.  and  with  the  approval 
of.  such  department  or  agency. 

Su:,  0.  If  the  production,  use.  or  conver- 
sion of  geo'aermal  steam  Is  susceptible  of 
producing  a  v^aluable  byproduct  or  byprod- 
ucts, the  Secretary  shall  require  substantial 
t>eneflc>Ul  production  or  use  thereof  unless. 
In  Individual  circumstances  he  modifies  or 
waives  this  requirement  In  the  interest  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources  or  for  other 
reasons  satisfactory  to  him.  However,  the 
production  or  use  of  such  byproducts  shall  be 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  pre- 
existing leases,  clalnu.  or  permits  covering 
the  same  I:ind  or  the  some  minerals.  If  any. 
Sec.  10.  The  holder  of  any  geothermal 
lease  at  any  time  may  make  and  file  In  the 
appropriate  '.and  office  a  written  relinquish- 
ment of  all  rights  under  such  lease  or  of  any 
legal  subdivision  of  area  covered  by  such 
lease.  Such  relinquishment  shall  be  effective 
OS  of  the  date  of  Its  filing.  Thereupon  the 
lessee  shall  be  released  of  all  obligations 
thereafter  nccrutng  under  said  lease  with 
respect  to  the  lands  relinquished,  but  no 
such  relinquishment  shall  release  such  lessee, 
or  his  surety  or  bond,  from  any  Iloblllty  for 
breach  of  any  obligation  of  the  lease,  other 
than  an  obligation  to  drill,  accrued  at  the 
date  of  the  relinquishment,  or  from  the  con- 
tinued obligations,  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  leii.se  terms  and  re6ul:*.t!ons.  (1) 
to  make  payment  of  all  accrued  rentals  and 
royalties,  1 2)  to  place  all  wells  on  the  relin- 
quished lands  In  condition  for  suspension 
or  abandonment,  and  (3)  to  protect  or  re- 
store subBtantlally  the  surface  and  surface 
resources. 

Sec  U.  The  Secretory,  upon  application  by 
the  lessee,  may  authorize  the  lessee  to  sus- 
pend operations  and  production  on  a  pro- 
ducing lease  and  he  may.  on  his  own  motion. 
In  the  Interest  of  conservation  suspend  op- 
erations on  any  lease  but  In  either  case  he 
may  extend  the  lease  term  for  the  period  of 
any  suspension,  and  he  may  waive,  suspend, 
or  reduce  the  rental  or  royalty  required  in 
such  lease. 

Sec.  la.  Leases  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  violation  of  the  regulations 
or  lease  terms  after  thirty  days'  notice  pro- 
vided that  such  violation  la  not  corrected 
within  the  notice  period,  or  In  the  even:  the 
violation  Is  such  that  it  cannot  be  corrected 
within  the  notice  period  then  provided  that 
leasee  has  not  commenced  In  good  faith  with- 
in aoid  notice  period  to  correct  such  viola- 
tion and  thereafter  to  proceed  diligently  to 
csrrect  such  violation.  Lessee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  the  matter  of  such 
claimed  violation  or  proposed  termination  of 
leaae  if  request  for  a  bearing  la  made  to  the 


Secretary  within  the  thirty-day  period  alter 
notice.  The  period  for  correction  of  viola- 
tion or  commencement  to  correct  such  viola- 
tion of  regulations  or  of  lease  terms,  as  afon  - 
said,  shall  be  extended  to  thirty  days  after 
the  Secretary's  decision  after  such  hearing  tf 
the  Secretary  shall  find  that  a  violation 
exists. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  may  waive,  suspend. 
or  reduce  the  rental  or  royalty  for  any  leaae 
or  portion  thereof  in  the  interests  of  con- 
servation and  to  encourage  the  greatest  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  geothermal  resources.  If  he 
determines  that  this  is  necessary  to  promote 
development  or  that  the  lease  cannot  be  suc- 
cawfully  operated  under  the  lease  terms. 

Sic.  14.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.  a  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  use  so 
much  of  the  surface  of  the  land  covered  by 
his  geothermal  lease  as  may  be  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  production, 
utiuxatlon.  and  conservation  of  geothermal 
resources. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Geothermal  leases  for  lands 
withdrawn  or  acquired  in  aid  of  functions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be  issued 
only  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  to  insure  adequate 
utilization  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  withdrawn  or  acquired. 

(b)  Geothermal  leases  for  lands  withdrawn 
or  acquired  in  aid  of  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  be  l5suf^d  only 
with  the  consent  of,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by.  the  head  of  that  Department  to  insure 
adequate  utilization  of  the  lands  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  withdrawn  or 
acquired.  Geothermal  leases  for  lands  to 
which  section  24  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
as  amended  (16  U.SC.  818),  is  applicable, 
may  be  Issued  only  with  the  consent  of,  and 
subject  to.  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  may  preacrlbe  to 
Insure  adequate  utilization  of  such  lands  for 
power  and  related  purposes. 

to  Geothermal  leases  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  Issued  for  lands  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  it)  the  Act  of  August  35. 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented, (2)  for  lands  within  a  national 
recreation  area.  ( 3 )  for  lands  In  a  llsli 
hatchery  administered  by  the  Secretary,  wild- 
life refuge,  wildlife  range,  game  range,  wild- 
life management  area,  waterfowl  production 
area,  or  for  lands  acquired  or  reserved  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life that  are  threatened  with  extinction,  (41 
for  tnbally  or  individually  owned  Indian 
trust  or  restricted  lantli,  within  or  without 
the  boimdartes  of  Indian  reservations. 

Sec.  16.  Leases  under  this  Act  may  be 
Issued  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 
associations  of  such  citizens,  corporations 
organlised  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Sutes  or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  governmental  units,  including, 
without   limitation,  municipalities. 

Sec.  17.  Administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  of 
lands  and  resources,  and  geothermal  leases 
shall.  Insofar  as  feasible,  allow  for  co- 
existence of  other  leases  of  the  same  lands 
fcr  deposits  of  minerals  under  the  laws 
applicable  to  them,  for  the  location  and  pro- 
duction of  claims  under  the  mining  laws, 
and  for  other  uses  of  the  areas  covered  by 
them.  Operations  under  such  other  teases  or 
for  such  other  uses,  however,  shall  not  un- 
reasonably interfere  with  or  endanger  opera- 
tions under  any  lease  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  nor  shall  operations  under  leases 
so  Issued  unreasonably  Interfere  with  or  en- 
danger operations  under  any  lease,  license, 
claim,  or  permit  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  IB.  For  the  purpose  of  properly  con- 
serving the  natural  resources  of  any  geo- 
thermal pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any 
part  thereof.  lessees  thereof  and  their  rep- 
resentatives may  unite  with  each  other,  or 
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Jointly  or  aeporately  with  others.  In  coUec- 
Uvely  adopting  and  operaUng  under  a  co- 
operative or  unit  plan  of  development  or 
operation  of  such  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or 
any  part  thereof,  whenever  this  is  deter- 
mined and  certified  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
nece&5ar>-  or  advisable  m  the  public  interest. 
The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  leases 
mvolved.  establish,  alter,  change,  revoke, 
and  moke  such  regulations  with  reference 
to  such  leasee  In  connection  wltti  the  In- 
stitution and  operation  of  any  such  coopera- 
tive or  unit  plan  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  secure  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest.  He  may  In- 
clude In  geothermal  leases  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  lessee  to  operate  under  such  a  rea- 
sonable cooperative  or  unit  plan,  and  be 
m^y  prescribe  such  a  plan  under  which 
such  lecsee  shall  operate,  which  shall  ade- 
quately protect  the  rights  of  all  parties  In 
Interest,  including  the  United  SUtes.  Any 
such  plan  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  provide  for  vesting  In  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  other  person,  committee,  or  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency  designated  therein,  au- 
thority to  alter  or  modify  from  time  to 
time  the  rate  of  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment and  the  quantity  and  rate  of  production 
under  such  plan.  All  leases  operated  under 
any  such  plan  approved  or  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  excepted  in  determining 
holdings  or  control  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 

When  separate  tracts  cannot  be  inde- 
pendently developed  and  operated  In  con- 
formity with  an  established  well-spacing  or 
development  program,  any  lea^e,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  may  be  pooled  with  other  lands, 
whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United  States, 
under  a  comm unitization  or  drilling  agree- 
ment providing  for  an  apportionment  of  pro- 
duction or  royalties  among  the  separate 
tracu  of  land  comprising  the  drilling  or 
spacing  unit  when  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tory to  be  In  the  public  interest,  and  opera- 
tions or  production  pursuant  to  such  an 
agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  operations 
or  production  as  to  each  lease  committed 
thereto. 

The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized,  on 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  ap- 
prove operating,  drilling,  or  development 
contracts  made  by  one  or  more  lessees  of 
geothermal  leases,  with  one  or  more  persona, 
associations,  or  corporations  whenever,  in  his 
discretion,  the  conservation  of  natural  prod- 
ucts or  the  public  convenience  or  necessity 
may  require  or  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  may  be  best  served  thereby.  All  leases 
operated  under  such  approved  operating. 
drill Ing.  or  development  contracts,  and  inter- 
eau  thereunder,  shall  be  expected  In  deter- 
mining holdings  or  control  under  section  7  of 
ttOs  Act. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary. 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall 
furnish  him  with  any  relevant  data  then  in 
their  possession  or  knowledge  ooncernlng  or 
having  bearing  upon  fair  and  adequate 
charges  to  be  made  for  geothermal  steam 
produced  or  to  be  produced  for  conversion 
to  electric  power  or  other  purposes.  Data 
given  to  any  department  or  agency  as  confl- 
dentlol  under  law  shall  not  be  furnished  In 
any  fashion  which  Idenitflea  or  tends  to 
Identify  the  business  entity  whose  activities 
are  the  subject  of  such  data  or  the  person 
or  persons  who  furnished  such  information. 
8«c.  30.  All  moneys  received  under  this  Act 
from  public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  disposed  of  In  the  some 
manner  as  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  Moneys  received  under  this  Act 
from  other  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  receipts  from  such 
lands. 

Sec-  at.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
secretary  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 


Federal  Register  a  determination  of  all  lands 
which  were  included  within  any  known  geo- 
thermal resources  area  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  He  shall  likewise  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  from  time  to  time  lUs  de- 
termination of  other  known  geothermal  re- 
sources areas  specifying  in  each  case  the  date 
the  lands  were  included  In  such  area. 

Sec.  22.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  consti- 
tute an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on 
the  port  of  the  Pederol  Government  as  to  lu 
exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

Sec.  23.  (a)  All  leases  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  condition  tliat  the  lesaee 
will.  In  conducting  his  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  producing  operations,  use  all  rea- 
sonable precautions  to  prevent  waste  of  geo- 
therm.al  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources developed  In  the  lands  leased. 

(b)  Rights  to  develop  and  utilize  geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources underlying  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  acquired  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  24.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  may  Include,  with  out 
limitation,  provisions  for  (a)  the  prevention 
of  waste,  (b)  development  and  conservation 
of  geothermal  and  other  natural  resources. 
(c)  the  protection  of  the  public  interest.  (6) 
assignment,  segregation,  extension  of  terms, 
relinquishment  of  teases,  development  con- 
tracts, unitization,  pooling,  and  drilling 
agreements,  (e)  compensatory  royalty  agree- 
menu,  suspension  of  operations  or  produc- 
tion, and  suspension  or  reduction  of  rentals 
or  royalties,  (f)  the  flllng  of  surety  bonds  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  and  to  protect  surface  use  and  re- 
sources. ( g )  use  of  the  surface  by  a  lessee  of 
the  lands  embraced  In  bis  lease.  <h)  the 
maintenance  by  the  lessee  of  on  active  de- 
velopment program,  and  (1)  protection  of 
water  quality  and  other  environmental 
qualities. 

Sec.  25.  As  to  any  land  subject  to  geo- 
thermal leasing  under  section  3  of  thla  Act. 
all  laws  which  either  (a)  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  land  by  patent  or  other  form  of 
conveyance  or  by  grant  or  by  operation  of 
law  subject  to  a  reservation  of  any  mineral 
or  (bl  prevent  or  restrict  the  disposal  of 
such  land  because  of  the  mineral  character 
of  the  lond.  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to 
embrace  geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources  as  a  substance  which 
either  must  be  reserved  or  must  prevent  or 
restrict  the  disposal  of  such  land,  as  the 
case  may  t>e.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  affect  grants,  patents,  or  other 
forms  of  conveyances  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  26.  The  flrst  two  clauses  in  section  11 
of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1954  (68  Stat,  708, 
716).  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•As  used  In  this  Act.  'mineral  leasing  laws- 
shall  mean  the  Act  of  February  25.  1920  (41 
Stat.  4371 ;  the  Act  of  April  17.  l»36  (44  Stat. 
301):  the  Act  of  February  7.  1927  (44  Stat. 
1057);  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970.  and 
all  AcU  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted 
(Which  are  amendatory  of  or  supplementary 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  AcU;  'leasing  Act 
minerals'  shall  mean  all  minerals  which, 
upon  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act.  are  pro- 
vided in  the  mineral  leasing  laws  to  be  dis- 
posed of  thereunder  and  all  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources 
which,  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970.  ore  provided  In 
that  Act  to  be  disposed  of  thereunder;". 

Sic.  27.  The  United  SUtes  reserve*  the 
ownership  of  and  the  right  to  extract  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  oil.  hydrocarbon  gas.  and 
helium  from  all  geothermal  steam  and  as- 
sociated geothermal  resources  prtnluced  from 
lands  leased  under  this  Act  in  accordance 


with  prosently  applicable  lawst  Protided, 
Tljat  whenever  the  right  to  extract  oil.  hy- 
drocarbon gas.  and  helium  from  geothermal 
Bteom  and  associated  geothermal  resources 
produced  from  such  lands  is  exercised  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  It  thoil  be  exercised  so 
OS  to  cause  no  substantial  interference  with 
the  production  of  geothermaJ  steam  and 
associated  geothcnnal  resources  from  such 
lands. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opponunity  to  once  again 
bring  before  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  permit  access  to  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  for  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources  un- 
derlying the  public  domain  lands — par- 
ticularly in  the  West. 

This  subject  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
S-  368  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of 
bills  I  have  sponsored  over  the  years  in 
an  effort  to  establish  a  proper  statutory 
framework  for  the  development  of  this 
little  known,  but  potentially  invaluable 
natural  resource.  In  1962,  I  introduced 
S.  3075  of  the  87th  Congress,  followed 
by  S.  883  of  the  88th  Congress,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  21. 1&64.  but 
was  not  acted  on  in  the  House.  In  April 
1965  I  introduced  S.  1674  of  the  89th 
Congress,  which  passed  both  Houses,  but 
fell  prey  to  an  unfortunate  and  ill-ad- 
vised Presidential  veto.  In  1967,  I  intro- 
duced S.  23  of  the  90th  Congress.  The 
present  bill  S.  368  was  introduced  on 
January  17.  1969.  and  is  cosponsored  by 
our  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Allott.  Bellmon.  BKNNETr.  CirmiCH. 
Pannih,  Hansen.  Senator  JoRUAif  of 
Idaho,  and  Senators  McGee  and  Mckss. 
And.  needless  to  say.  I  am  pleased  and 
gratified  that  they  have  Joined  roe  in 
the  present  effort  to  move  this  much 
needed,  highly  significant,  legislation 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  characterized 
geothermal  steam  and  its  associated  by- 
products as  a  "little  known"  resource, 
so  a  word  Is  in  order  as  to  just  what  it 
is  we  are  Ulking  about.  Those  who  have 
Uken  the  time  to  think  about  and  search 
for  new  sources  of  energy  are  aware  of 
it.  but  unfortunately  the  general  public 
is  not. 

By  dictionary  definition  "geothermal 
means  "of  or  relating  to  the  heat  of  the 
earth's  interior."  In  certain  areas  of 
relatively  recent  volcanic  activity  large 
pockets  of  earth  heat  are  found  suffi- 
ciently near  the  surface  to  be  usable  for 
the  production  of  electric  energy.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  committees  report 
under  present  technology,  the  accessible 
heat  resources  that  have  been  developed 
are  associated  with  highly  pressurized 
underground  water  at  tremendously 
high  temperatures.  As  these  superheated 
waters  are  brought  to  the  surface  the 
pressure  drops.  The  water  becomes  steam 
energy  capable  of  turning  giant  gen- 
erators for  the  production  of  electric 
power.  And  as  a  collateral  benefit,  the 
superheated  waters  sometimes  contain 
commercially  valuable  minerals  in  solu- 
tion that  are  recoverable. 

We  are  talking  about  "geothermal 
power,"  which  is.  literally,  earth-heat- 
ener^.  Put  another  way,  we  are  talking 
about  tapping  the  earth's  natural  steam- 
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plants  in  an  effort  to  help  meet  the 
mounting  demand  for  electric  power. 

We  are  talklnK  about  an  energy  re- 
source that  is  particularly  attractive  in 
this  time  of  growing  consciousness  of  en- 
vironmental hazards.  According  to  the 
available  evidence,  geothermal  power 
production  is  relatively  pollution  free  as 
compared  to  power  production  from  fos- 
sile  fuels. 

Today,  there  is  one  very  significant  on- 
going geothermal  power  project  In  the 
Oniled  SWtes.  It  is  located  at  the  Gey- 
sers in  Sonoma  County.  Calif.,  about  90 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  Pacific 
Oas  and  Electric  Co.  is  now  producing 
some  M.OOO  kilowatts  of  electricity  from 
energy  supplied  by  geothermal  steam 
wells  And.  according  to  a  recent  report. 
P.O.  k  E.  expects  to  have  over  600  mega- 
watts of  generating  capacity  operating  on 
natural  steam  sources  by  the  end  of  1975. 

So  we  already  have  a  significant  dem- 
onstration of  geothermal  power  in  the 
United  States.  We  also  know  that  other 
nations  are  showing  increasing  interest 
in  the  resource.  Italy  has  been  generating 
electricity  from  natural  steam  power 
since  1904.  The  present  geothermally 
supplied  generating  capacity  at  Larde- 
rello.  Italy,  is  some  390  megawatts.  And 
New  Zealand.  Mexico.  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Iceland  are  all  concentrating 
a  great  deal  of  attention  on  geothermal 
power.  The  worldwide  Interest  is  such 
that  I  understand  that  a  United  Nations 
Symposium  on  the  Development  and 
Utilization  of  Geothermal  Resources  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Pisa,  Italy,  later 
this  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  estimates  that  there  are  some 
1.350  000  acres  of  known  geothermal  re- 
sources areas  on  the  public  domain  in 
the  Western  States.  In  fact,  they  have 
withdrawn  these  areas  from  all  forms 
of  mineral  entry  because  of  the  indi- 
cated presence  of  this  resource.  The  Gov- 
ernment feels  that  It  lacks  legal  author- 
ity to  open  these  and  other  public  do- 
main lands  for  geothermal  exploration 
and  development,  and  a  clearcut  statu- 
tory system  for  disposal  of  the  resource 
is  already  long  overdue. 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  8.  388  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  previous  legislation  on 
the  same  subject.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  lease  public 
lands  for  the  development  of  this  re- 
source in  much  the  same  manner  as  he 
is  now  authorized  to  lease  the  public 
domain  for  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  deposits  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920.  as  amended. 

But  I  want  to  make  one  thing  abso- 
lutely clear.  The  "Old  Faithful  Geyser" 
at  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  a  phe- 
nomenon familiar  lo  ail  Americans  from 
early  in  their  school  days.  In  connection 
with  the  veto  of  my  earlier  geothermal 
leasing  bill,  it  was  suggested  that  the  leg- 
islation would  have  permitted  encroach- 
ment on  this  kind  of  protected  national 
asset.  That  was  not  true  under  the  ear^ 
lier  bill,  nor  is  it  true  under  this  bill  Un- 
der S.  368  geothermal  leases  would  not — 
and  I  repeat — not — be  issuable  for  lands 
within  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas.  And  they  would  not  b; 


issuable  for  lands  within  fish  hatcheries 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  any  wild- 
life refuge,  wildlife  range,  game  range, 
wildlife  management  areas,  waterfowl 
production  area,  for  lands  acquired  or 
reserved  for  the  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  fish  and  wildlife  threatened 
with  extinction,  or  for  Indian-owned 
trtist  or  restricted  lands. 

Also,  while  a  geothermal  lease  would 
include  rights  to  byproduct  minerals,  it 
would  hot  include  rights  to  any  oil.  hy- 
drocarbons, gas,  and  helium  that  might 
be  found  incidental  to  geothermal  de- 
velopment. 

Following  the  well-known  pattern  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Acts,  lands  within 
a  known  geothermal  resources  area 
would  be  leased  to  the  highest  responsi- 
ble qualified  bidder  by  competitive  bid- 
ding under  regulation  formulated  by  the 
Secretary.  "Wildcat"  lands  not  within  a 
known  resources  area  would  be  leasable 
to  the  first  qualified  person  making  ap- 
plication without  competitive  bidding — 
as  is  now  the  case  for  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

In  recognition  of  the  equities  involved, 
the  bill  provides  a  very  limited,  care- 
fully circumscribed,  exception  to  com- 
petitive bidding  requirements  in  the  case 
of  a  very  few — according  to  the  record, 
not  more  than  20 — early  geothermal  pio- 
neers— persons  who  notwithstanding  the 
legal  uncertainty  Involved — ventured 
onto  the  public  lands  and  made  substan- 
tial expenditures  In  an  effort  to  imcover 
and  demonstrate  the  potential  of  this 
resource  under  valid  mineral  leases  or 
permits  Issued  under  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Acts  as  of  September  7.  1965,  or  min- 
ing claims  located  on  or  prior  to  that 
date. 

This  Is  the  so-called  grandfather 
provision.  Provided  they  can  demon- 
strate to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  they 
have  made  substantial  expenditures  for 
the  exploration,  development  or  produc- 
tion of  geothermal  steam  on  the  lands  in- 
volved, an  early  pioneer  would  be  entitled 
to  convert  his  pre-existing  permits, 
leases,  or  claims  Into  not  more  than  two 
geothermal  steam  leases  in  any  one 
State — a  total  of  5,120  acres — and  no 
person  would  be  permitted  to  convert 
such  rights  into  more  than  four  geo- 
thermal steam  leases  nationwide — an 
outside  maximum  of  10,240  acres. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  not  more  than  70,000  acres, 
at  the  most,  would  be  subject  to  conver- 
sion by  pioneers  under  the  bill.  This  is 
mlnlscule  in  comparison  to  the  1.350.000 
acres  of  presently  known  geothermal  re- 
sources areas  and  the  many  millions  of 
acres  of  public  land  that  will  be  opened 
for  exploration  under  the  bill. 

I  think  It  noteworthy  that  the  recent 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  recommends  that  any  geo- 
thermal steam  leasing  legislation  recog- 
nize the  equities  of  early  pioneers  of  the 
resource.  The  committee — and  I  person- 
ally— agree  that  this  should  be  done.  In 
the  minerals  Industry  generally,  histori- 
cally American  citizens  were  encouraged 
to  go  out  onto  the  public  domain  to  dis- 
cover Its  hidden  resources.  Those  willing 
to  take  the  risks  and  endure  the  hard- 
ships were  rewarded  with  the  right  to  de- 
velop their  findings.  This  system  and 
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tradition  has  worked  well,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  continued. 

Geothermal  pioneers  are  no  exception. 
The  fact  that  we  know  anything  of  real 
value  concerning  this  natural  resource 
Is  due  in  large  part  to  their  initiative, 
their  willingness  to  risk  substantial  in- 
vestment, their  foresight.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  enormous  potential 
value  of  this  little-known  national  asset. 
The  present  narrowly  drawn,  highly  re- 
strictive "grandfather"  provision  Is  in  no 
sense  a  bonanza  to  anyone.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  invitation  to  further  risk- 
taking  The  limited  preference  provided 
by  the  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
time-honored  tradition,  and  with  fun- 
damental concepts  of  falrplay.  It  reaf- 
firms the  committee's — and  my  per- 
sonal— strong  conviction  that  pioneer 
initiative  deserves  reasonable  recogni- 
tion. 

Otherwise.  Mr.  President,  S.  368  estab- 
lishes the  size  of  a  geothermal  lease  at 
2,560  acres  and  limits  any  one  person's 
holdings  to  not  more  than  20,480  acres 
In  any  one  State.  Leases  would  be  issua- 
ble for  a  primary  term  of  10  years.  If 
at  the  end  of  this  Initial  proving  period, 
geothermal  steam  is  being  produced  or 
utilized  in  commercial  quantities,  tlien 
the  lease  would  continue  for  so  long  as 
such  production  or  utilization  continues, 
but  not  to  exceed  40  years.  And.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  first  40-year  period  steam 
continues  to  be  produced  in  commercial 
quantities — and  the  land  is  not  needed 
for  other  purposes — the  lessee  would 
have  a  preferential  right  to  a  renewal  of 
his  lease  for  a  second  40-year  period. 
Provisions  are  also  Included  establishing 
the  rates  of  rentals  and  royalties  to  be 
applicable  to  geothermal  leases,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  readjustment  of  lease 
terms  at  appropriate  Intervals.  Provi- 
sions are  included  in  the  bill  to  obviate 
waste  of  the  resource,  and  to  assure  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  given  broad  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  as-sure  that  the  re- 
source is  developed  diligently  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  In  S.  368  the  commit- 
tee has  developed  a  bill  that  will  protect 
the  public  Interest  in  this  natural  re- 
source, and  one  that  should  at  the  same 
time  encourage  private  enterprise  to 
move  promptly  to  harness  the  geother- 
mal power  waiting  to  be  tapped  beneath 
the  public  domain.  Without  question,  the 
public  Interest  will  be  well-served  by  the 
earliest  possible  exploitation  of  this  new, 
relatively  pollution-free  source  of  en- 
ergy. It  Is  a  national  asset  that  can  no 
longer  be  neglected.  And  geothermal  de- 
velopment also  holds  promise  of  valuable 
Incidental  byproduct  production,  and 
possibly  the  opening  of  new  fresh  water 
supplies  in  water-scarce  parts  of  the 
country. 

Geothermal  power  is  a  challenging  op- 
portunity. I  think  this  Is  landmark  legis- 
lation. I  have  thought  so  over  the  years. 

I  commend  S.  368  to  the  Senate  and 
urge  Its  passage. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  tie  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

STUDY  OF  PEASmUJTY  OP  A 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE  ON  LAKE 
TAHOE.  IN  THE  STATES  OF  NE- 
VADA AND  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2008. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
2208)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirabiUty  of  a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake 
Tahoe  m  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes  which 
were,  on  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "Con- 
gress" and  insert  "President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  'and '. 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "Basin." 
and  insert  "Basin:  and". 

On  page  3,  after  line  11.  Insert: 

le)  alumatlve  meana  of  r«tortng  and 
pmerving  ihe  values  Inheranl  in  tbe  area 
under  present  ownership  patterns. 

On  page  4,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary",  and 
insert  "not  more  than  tSO.OOO". 

Mr.  BIBI.P!.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
checked  this  matter  with  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  imderstand  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  House  amendments.  The 
bill  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  added  some  perfecting 
amendments.  I  think  they  are  good 
amendment?:. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  8.  2208. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  ftgiccing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITION  OF  THE  FREEMAN 
SCHOOL  TO  THE  HOMESTEAD  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT  OP  AMERICA. 
NEBR. 

Mr  BTTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  tbe  House  of 

Representatives  on  8. 58^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
58)  providing  for  the  addition  of  the 
Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That,  in  order  to  further  tlie  Interpreta- 
tion and  commemoration  of  the  pioneer 
life  of  early  settlers  or  tlie  West,  the  Secre- 
tary at  tbe  Interior  la  authorised  to  acquire 
by  donation  or  purcbofie  with  donated  or  ap- 


propriated funds  the  following  descrlljed 
lands  and  Interesu  therem.  on  which  la  situ- 
ated the  old  school  bulldmg  known  aa  Pree- 
man  School : 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  32,  township  4 
north,  range  6  east,  sixth  principal  meridian. 
Gage  County,  Nebraska,  thence  running 
north  on  the  east  lUie  of  the  said  quarter 
section  297  feet,  thence  west  214.5  feet, 
thence  south  297  feet,  thence  east  214.5  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  authorised.  In 
order  to  protect  the  setting  of  the  Freeman 
School,  preserve  an  adequate  visual  relation- 
ship with  the  existing  Homestead  National 
Monument  of  America,  and  provide  access 
to  the  school  from  the  national  monument, 
to  acquire  by  any  of  the  above  methods 
such  lands  and  Interests  therein,  as  he  deems 
necessary  within  the  areas  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  township  4  north,  range  6  east. 
sixth  principal  meridian.  Gage  County.  Ne- 
braska, which  are  described  as  JoUows: 

Section  22.  lieglnnlng  at  a  point  297  feet 
north  of  the  southesst  comer  of  the  south- 
east quarter  on  the  east  Une  of  the  said 
quarter  stcuon.  thence  north  along  the  east 
Une  of  the  said  quarter  section  103  feet. 
thence  west  300  feet,  thence  south  400  feet 
to  the  south  line  of  said  quarter  section, 
thence  east  along  the  south  line  of  said 
quarter  section  86  5  feet  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Freeman  School  property,  thence  north 
along  the  boundary  of  the  school  property 
297  feet  thence  east  along  the  boundary  <>' 
the  school  property  214  6  feet  to  the  point 
of  beginning: 

section  23.  the  south  aoo  feet  of  the  south- 
west quarter  thereof; 

Section  26.  the  north  300  feet  of  the  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter  thereof; 

Section  27.  beginning  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  northeast  quarter,  thence 
south  along  the  east  ime  of  the  said  quarter 
section  300  feet,  thence  west  300  feel,  thence 
north  300  feet  to  the  north  line  of  said 
Hwmci  section,  thence  east  along  the  north 
line  of  said  quarter  section  300  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning;  all  containing  about  31 
acres. 

Sec.  2,  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the  Homestead 
National  Monument  of  America.  In  accord- 
ance with  tbe  Act  of  March  19.  1938  149 
Stat.  1184),  and  the  Act  of  August  28,  19IB 
<39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed I18  0.S.C   letseq.l. 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  tiUs  Act.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  approprUted  not  more 
than  tSOflOO,  of  which  not  more  tlian  M5,000 
(April  1970  prices),  plua  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
sons of  ordinary  nuctuatlons  In  construc- 
tion coeU  as  Indicated  by  englneertng  cost 
Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
tbe  Freeman  School. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  58. 
The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EMPLOYMENT   AND  TRAININa 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
menUry  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  What  Is  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  manpower  training  bill.  Calendar 
No.  1152,  S.  3867. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  S.  3867. 
to  assure  opportunities  for  employment 
and  training  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons,  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal communities  in  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  consider 
the  Employment  and  Training  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1970  to  be  essential  legis- 
lation for  this  session,  and  while  I  may 
seek  by  amendment  to  improve  its  pro- 
visions in  respect  to  pubUc  sertlce  pro- 
grams and  in  any  other  necessary  re- 
spect I  wish  to  indicate  my  general  sup- 
port for  its  passage. 

The  Employment  and  Training  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1970  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  after  extensive  hearings  held  on 
the  administration".';  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1970.  which  I  introduced 
on  August  12,  1969.  along  with  Senators 
Cook,  Coopir,  Dominick,  Goooell,  Md«- 
PHY.  Prouty.  Schwziker,  and  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  Scott 
The  three  major  changes  called  for 
under  tbe  administration  bill  were:  First, 
decentralized  administration  of  man- 
power programs  with  greater  responsi- 
bility to  be  assumed  by  the  States  and 
cities:  second,  decategorlzation  of  pro- 
grams so  that  States  and  cities  would 
have  fiexlble  funds  to  meet  their  partic- 
ular needs  at  the  local  level:  and  third, 
coiuoltdation  of  major  manpower  de- 
velopment programs  with  related  pro- 
grams such  as  welfare,  employment  se- 
curity, and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  if  I  were  to  outline  the  extent  to 
which  I  consider  the  bill  now  before  us 
to  have  achieved  these  ttiree  original 
objectives  and  generally  what  I  consider 
to  be  its  particular  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  I  also  consider  it  appro- 
priate to  show  how  the  reported  bill  de- 
parts from  the  original  proposal  made 
by  the  administration. 

rtJBUc  sutvTce  cmpixjtment 
Before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  Indicate  my 
position  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  key 
remaining  issue  in  respect  to  this  bill — 
public  service  employment. 

The  Employment  and  Training  Oppor- 
tunities Act  incorporates  as  title  VI  an 
innovative  provision  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration— and  which  I  have  refined 
by  amendment — providing  for  a  trigger- 
ing of  additional  funds  for  employment 
activities,  as  well  as  for  training,  in  the 
event  of  a  rise  in  the  level  of  national 
unemployment.  Under  the  provision, 
which  is  contained  in  title  VII.  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  foUowlng 
amounts: 

HrsL  The  amount  of  »200  million 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  tbe 
rates— seasonally  adjusted — of  national 
unemployment  equals  or  exceeds  4^2  per 
centum  for  3  consecutive  months. 
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Second.  The  amount  of  $200  million 
when  the  Secretarj'  determines  that  the 
rate — seasonally  adjusted— of  national 
unemplojTnent  equals  or  exceeds  5  per 
centum  lor  3  consecutive  months. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  commendable 
provision.  Such  additional  sums  at  an 
early  stage  of  an  economic  downturn 
would  have  two  advantages.  First,  the 
funds  would  ease  the  effect  on  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  too  often  the  rictims 
of  high  levels  of  unemployment.  Second, 
funds  would  provide  a  countercyclical 
effect  and  thus  contribute  to  the  return 
to  economic  stability. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  employ- 
ment opportunities  should  be  made 
available  only  under  such  circumstances. 
The  fact  is  that  even  in  times  of  normal 
unemployment,  there  are  some  7  million 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
whom  public  services  programs  could 
benefit. 

Accordingly.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  a  separate  public 
service  job  program  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  unemployment,  and  early  this 
year  I  proposed  such  a  program  as  an 
amendment  to  the  admmistratlons 
Manpower  Training  Act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  urban 
and  rural  areas  are  in  desperate  need 
of  personnel  and  additional  funds  to 
provide  services  to  meet  unsatisOed  com- 
mitments to  improve  the  social  and  en- 
vironmental conditions  in  which  rich 
and  poor  alike  now  Uve.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  studies  that  would  corrob- 
orate a  finding  that  as  many  as  4  3  mil- 
lion jobs  would  be  required  to  provide 
essential  public  services,  and  these  can 
be  tied  to  the  training  concept. 

Therefore.  I  conclude  that  a  public 
service  employment  program  is  both  nec- 
essary in  terms  of  individual  needs  for 
employment  and  justified  in  terms  of 
uiunet  social  and  enviroiunental  needs. 
However,  we  must  go  beyond  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  these  propositions  to 
decide  whether  the  greater  emphasis  is 
to  be  given  to  individual  or  public  needs. 
In  short,  whether  we  are  to  design  a  pro- 
gram that  favors  the  employer  or  the 
employed. 

I  personally  favor  a  program  that  is 
tailored  to  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
individual. 

I  cannot  support  a  permanent  public 
service  employment  program  which 
focuses  30  strongly  on  public  needs  that 
It  merely  provides  a  rationale  for  a  form 
of  revenue  sharing  or  runs  the  risks  of 
subjecting  the  poor,  the  underemployed, 
and  the  unemployed  to  the  indignity  of 
dead  end  employment  as  the  only  afnnn- 
ative  to  welfare  dependency. 

Accordingly.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  title  II  of  the  bill  to  In- 
sure that  the  public  service  emploj-ment 
program  to  be  established  under  that 
title  will  be  administered  as  to  Individual 
participants  so  as  to  contribute  to  their 
occupational  development  and  mobility 
and  eventual  movement  into  regular 
job6. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  Indicate  the 
extent  to  which  I  believe  that  the  re- 
ported bill  meets  the  basic  three  admin- 
istration objectives,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier. 


OeCENTHALKATION 

The  administration  took  the  initiative 
in  proposing  that  the  basic  responsibility 
for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  man- 
power training  and  related  programs  be 
shifted  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

Under  the  Manpower  Training  Act,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Governors  direct 
statewide  planning  and  assure  the  provi- 
sion of  manpower  services  in  rural  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas  through  a  State 
comprehensive  manpower  agency,  while 
mayors  would  be  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  implementing  manpower  pro- 
grams in  metropolitan  areas.  A  State 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  a  major  por- 
tion of  its  apportioned  funds  unless  it 
worked  out  suitable  relationships  with 
local  prime  sponsors  and  unless  local 
manpower  plans  were  incorporated  into 
a  State  comprehensive  manpower  devel- 
opment plan. 

Th.;  reported  bill  adopts  the  general 
principle  of  decentralization  and  the 
basic  local  prime  sponsorship  concept 
with  its  underlying  recognition  of  the 
needs  ol  mayors  and  other  heads  of  local 
units  of  government  to  be  responsible 
for  planning  and  implementing  programs 
in  their  areas,  but  it  permits  local  prime 
sponsors  to  have  a  direct  planning  and 
funding  relationship  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  both  in  respect  to  their  desig- 
nation as  prime  sponsors  and  In  respect 
to  the  submission  of  operating  plans  or 
applications.  While  the  Governors  have 
the  authority  to  comment  on  plans  for 
the  designation  of  local  prime  sponsors — 
and  upon  applications  by  local  prime 
sponsors  for  the  conduct  of  programs  in 
such  areas — the  State  can  serve  only  as 
a  prime  sponsor  for  areas  not  covered  by 
local  prime  sponsorship  plans. 

Under  the  bill  each  city  of  75.000  or 
more  and  certain  counties  which  exer- 
cise local  governmental  function — or 
combinations  of  such  units — are  eligible 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
a  prime  sponsor  for  the  conduct  of  man- 
power programs. 

The  cities — which  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment persons — most  have  the  authority 
to  design  their  own  programs,  subject  to 
overview  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  States  to  comment 
and  coordinate. 

The  prime  sponsorship  provisions  of 
title  I  contain  a  mmiber  of  provisions — 
submitted  by  the  minority  member.s  and 
others  on  the  committee  and  included  in 
the  bill— to  Insure  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  ability  to  deny  prime 
sponsorship  where  the  political  Jurisdic- 
tion covered  by  the  prime  sponsor  ap- 
plicant are  not  such  as  to  make  designa- 
tion appropriate  for  the  effective  conduct 
of  manpower  programs:  Under  section 
103.  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
"such  services  can  be  most  effectively  Im- 
plemented by  such  applicant."  Section 
104<aH2>  provides  that  a  coimty  may  be 
a  prime  sponsor  only  if  It  is  determined 
by  tJie  Secretary  to  have  gen'ral  govern- 
mental powers  substantially  similar  to  a 
city  and  to  serve  a  substantial  part  of  a 
functioning  labor  market  area.  Section 
104<bi  provides  that  a  prime  sponsor 
must  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  prime 
sponsorship    plan    Including    provisions 


"which  evidence  capability  for  carrying 
out  a  comprehensive  manpower  services 
plan." 

Additionally,  the  bill  reserves  for  the 
Secretary's  use  5  percent  of  funds  under 
title  I  and  5  percent  of  funds  under  title 
II  as  "additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  Incentive  for  the  designation  of  prime 
sponsors  for  appropriate  labor  market 
areas  or  portions  thereof." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
represents  a  workable  compromise  be- 
tween State  and  local  mterests  and  be- 
tween tile  need  to  maintain  local  politi- 
cal autonomy  and  yet  encourage  group- 
ing.'- of  jurisdictions  along  lines  that  will 
best  serve  relevant  labor  market  areas. 

The  concept  that  local  needs  can  best 
be  determined  on  the  local  level  must 
not  stop  with  the  statehouse  or  the 
mayor's  office,  but  extend  to  the  com- 
munities themselves. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions which  I  originally  proposed  as 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  requiring  that  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  set  forth  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  community  action  agencies 
and  other  community-based  organiza- 
tions for  their  Fartlcipation  in  the  con- 
duct as  well  as  the  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs.  I  also  support  the 
provisions  submitted  by  Chairman  Nel- 
son giving  such  agencies  a  special  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  upon 
plans  or  to  serve  as  a  local  prime  sponsor 
in  the  event  that  local  government  heads 
choose  not  to  do  so. 

Community  action  agencies,  and  other 
oommunity-based  agencies  have  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  development  of  manpower 
programs  relevant  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  unemployed,  and  while  they 
should  in  no  sense  be  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence, these  provisions  are  necessary  to 
indicate  to  SUte  and  local  prime  spon- 
sors that  such  organizations  should  be 
involved  whether  they  demonstrate  a  ca- 
pacity to  render  effective  services. 

The  bill  conulns  also  a  number  of 
provisloixs.  Initiated  by  Senators  Boccs. 
ScHWEUCER.  Nelson,  and  myself  to  en- 
courage the  meaningful  development  of 
opportunity  industrialization  centers. 
This  approach,  first  initiated  by  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia  in  1984, 
has  demonstrated  a  great  success  where 
persons  who  are  low-income  persons  or 
their  representatives  provide,  in  con- 
junction with  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness communities,  a  full  spectrum  of  em- 
ployment training  and  related  services. 
Under  past  administrative  actions,  and 
under  provisions  In  the  proposed  act,  a 
numtier  of  manpower  programs  origi- 
nally begun  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  and  directed  at  the 
disadvantaged,  have  been  delegated  or 
transferred  to  established  agencies. 
While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
programs  have  and  will  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  with  sensi- 
tivity to  the  poor,  it  remains  essential 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity—as the  one  agency  whose  special 
concern  is  the  poor — retain  authority  to 
see  that  programs  focus  on  the  disadvan- 
taged as  originally  intended.  In  that 
coimecUon.  the  bill  contains  special  pro- 
vision for  evaluaticm  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  for  consultation 
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with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  respect  to  guide- 
lines affecting  the  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  plan- 
ning and  eva'uatlon  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Tlie  reported  bill  contains  pro\i.slon 
tor  the  establishment  of  manpower  serv- 
ices councils  similar  to  the  advisory 
bodies  on  the  State  and  local  level  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  under  the 
Manpower  Training  Act.  I  share  the 
intent  of  the  administration  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  that 
such  bodies  be  representationally  reflec- 
tive of.  and  therefore  responsive  to.  all 
elements  of  commimity.  including  low- 
income  persons  and  their  repre-senti- 
tlves  along  with  representatives  of  Uie 
educational,  vocational  education,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  business,  labor,  ar.d 
other  manpower  elements  of  the  com- 
munity . 

Section  lOSibuB)  of  the  bill  contains 
a  provision  to  Insure  that  State  AUd 
local  prime  sponsors  utilize  wherever 
feasible,  services  and  facilities  which  are 
available  from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  which  fail  to  demonstrate  a  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged or  others  to  be  served  under 
the  act.  Until  existing  agencies — such  as 
the  employment  service — uniformly  ex- 
hibit over  the  Nation  a  special  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  there 
must  be  flexibility  In  deciding  what  com- 
bination of  agencies  and  services  can 
best  ser\'e  the  clientel  of  manpower  pro- 
grams in  a  particular  area. 

DECATXCOmZATION 

A  principal  objective  of  the  admin- 
istrations proposed  Manpower  Training 
Act  was  to  proride  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  with  liquid  funds  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  respond  more  flexibly 
to  particular  local  conditions  and  to 
training  and  related  needs  of  Individuals 
In  their  areas. 

This  objective  arose  from  the  recog- 
nition that  under  current  manpower 
programs  those  seeking  economic  Inde- 
pendence through  employment  fre- 
quently find  it  necessary  to  shop  around 
among  categorical  programs  seldom  re- 
sponsive to  individual  needs.  Also,  local 
program  administrations  have  been 
forced  too  often  to  accept  an  arbitrary 
package  of  programs  not  suitable  to  their 
areas. 

I  think  that  the  reported  bUl  falls 
short  of  effecting  the  decategorlzatlon  of 
programs  that  Is  desirable  ultimately. 
However,  I  recognize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding State  and  local  prime  sponsors 
with  program  models  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mulation of  actiritles  to  meet  local  needs. 
Accordingly,  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
categorical  programs  set  forth  in  titles 
ni  and  V  of  the  reported  bill  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  rather  than 
to  impede  the  development  of  activities 
on  the  State  and  local  level  relevant  to 
tl.e  particular  needs  of  the  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  comment  briefly 
on  two  special  emphasis  activities  which 
I  authored. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  offered,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  special 


program  under  wliich  education,  train- 
ing and  experience  In  business  manage- 
ment would  be  provided  to  enable  Indi- 
viduals to  secure  and  retam  business 
management  opportunities  or  to  estab- 
lish their  own  business  concerns.  The 
authorization  is  foimd  in  section  317  of 
the  reported  bill. 

Although  the  program  would  not  be 
limited  to  particular  groups,  it  is  believed 
that  members  of  minority  groups  could 
best  benefit  from  assistance  under  the 
program.  "One  'Vear  Later, "  published 
on  March  1969  by  Urban  America.  Inc.. 
and  the  Urban  Coalition,  as  a  followup 
on  the  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  noted 
tliat  blacks  own  only  about  1  percent  of 
the  nearly  5  million  businesses  in  the 
country,  and  fewer  than  3  percent  of 
those  who  classify  themselves  as  self- 
employed  are  black.  Tlie  record  for  other 
minorities  Is  similar. 

The  authorized  program  is  not  in- 
tended to  supplant  existing  programs 
conducted  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, or  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  but  merely  to  provide  a 
business  management  training  program 
as  part  of  local  manpower  training  op- 
portunities. 

As  noted  by  Director  of  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  all  programs 
in  this  area.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
dated  July  15.1970: 

In  recem  years  tlie  Pedeml  Government 
bas  Bllocated  an  admiralily  large  amount  of 
resourcefi  to  training  programs  wllicli  de- 
velop tlie  sicilla  necessary  lo  be  productive 
employees.  Nevertlieleae,  In  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  ...  to  foeter  the  economic 
etatua  and  the  pride  of  the  members  of  our 
nUnority  groups,  we  must  seek  to  involve 
them  more  fully  In  our  private  enterprise 
system  .  .  -  and  not  only  as  worlcers,  but 
also  as  managers  and  owners.  Certain  JotM 
can  provide  effective  preparation  for  business 
ownerstilp;  unfortunately,  however,  too  few 
of  the  Jobs  newly  opened  to  minority  CIU- 
Miis  have  been  of  such  callijer  to  afford  in- 
tensive exposure  lo  the  Intricacies  of  busi- 
ness management.  Therefore.  Jobs  and  Fed- 
eral Job  training  programs  are  not  presently 
the  fertile  source  of  entrepreneur*  that  they 
might  be 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  full  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb,  as 
follows 


OS.  E>EPABTMENT  OF  COMMEBCX. 

Washinfflon,  D.C.,  July  15.  I9?0. 
Ron.  Jacob  K.  jAvm, 
US.  A'enole. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Scnatob  Javtts:  On  July  7.  you  aaked 
our  office  to  prortde  you  with  some  thoughts 
on  business  management  training  for  mi- 
nority citlaens.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that 
you  and  others  with  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee for  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
are  looltlng  Into  this  area  and  wo  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  helping  In  any  way  we 
can. 

Secretary  Stans  speaks  flguratively  of  three 
basic  "resource  components"  that  must  b« 
combined  with  an  entrepreneur  to  form  a 
viable  tax-paying  business;  they  are ;  caplUl, 
realistic  opportunity,  and  management  and 
technical  assistance.  While  ail  three  of  these 
are  necessary  components,  it  is  possible  that 
buaUesa  skills  (usually  provided  by  a  man- 


agement assistance  program)  are  the  moat 
important  of  the  three  components  Ijecause 
they  can  be  "the  Key"  to  securing  the  other 
two  components. 

Today,  there  axe  regrettably  few  places  in 
which  a  minority  entrepreneur  can  learn  the 
Important  skills  of  business  muciagement. 

In  recent  years,  the  Pederal  Oovamment 
has  allocated  an  admirably  large  amount  of 
resources  to  training  programs  which  develop 
the  skills  necessary  to  be  productive  em- 
ployees. Nevertheless,  In  the  words  of  Pr«si- 
dent  Nixon.  "...  to  foster  the  economic  status 
and  the  pride  of  the  memt>ers  of  our  mmority 
gK>upa,  we  must  seek  to  Involve  them  more 
fully  In  our  private  enterprise  system  .  .  .  and 
not  only  as  workers,  but  also  aa  managers 
and  owners."  Certain  Jobs  can  provide  effec- 
tive preparation  for  business  ownership;  un- 
fortunately, however,  too  few  of  the  Jobs 
newly  opened  to  minority  citlaens  have  been 
of  such  caliber  to  afford  intensive  exposure 
to  the  intricacies  of  business  management. 
Therefore.  Jobs  and  Federal  Job  training  pro- 
grama  are  not  presently  the  fertile  source  of 
entrepreneurs  that  they  might  ht. 

Fonnal  collegiate  education  is  another 
potential  source  of  bualnesa  training.  Willie 
minority  enrollment  In  bustnees  manage- 
ment schools  is  increaalng.  the  number  of 
minority  buaiXLess  graduates  sUll  is  un- 
fortunately smal..  CognlEant  of  the  need  lo 
Increase  tiie  number  or  minority  students  in 
fonnal  business  education,  the  Office  of 
Minority  Businees  Enterprise  iiaa  sought  to 
help  potential  students  by  identtfyUtg 
sources  of  flnanclal  assistance  avallmbte  lo 
tbem.  Enclosed  you  wlU  And  a  copy  of  the 
directory  that  resulted  from  our  study;  I  am 
sure  you  wUl  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
directory  lists  a  total  of  107  business  scfaools 
presently  involved  In  tnislness  training  for 
minority  students.  1  hope  our  widespread 
distribution  of  the  directory  will  enable 
more  oUnoritiea  lo  take  advantage  of  those 

business  schools.  

Many  universities,  in  addition  to  formal 
full-time  business  education  courses,  also 
sponsor  semlnan  and  shon-cour«  training 
programs  for  the  part-time  student  or  the 
adult  businessman  who  wishes  to  upgrade 
his  skills.  From  the  descrlpUons  In  our  di- 
rectory, you  wUl  see  that  the  typical  couiae 
of  this  variety  is  one  which  meets  one  even- 
ing each  week  lor  iO-20  weeks.  While  those 
"enrichment"  course*  have  proven  extremely 
valuable,  oven  their  sponsors  reaUje  that 
they  are  not  an  effective  substitute  for  in- 
tensive buslnese  and  management  training 
A  final  variety  of  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  consists  of  spoclailMd  and 
short  term  consulting  advice  In  most  cases, 
this  assistance  Is  offered  by  community  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  minority  busmesa 
development  (a  type  of  agency  which  baa 
become  Increaalngly  popular  in  recent 
years!  Although  those  community  organl- 
zaOons  frequently  provide  start-up  coun- 
seUlng  to  prospecuve  minority  entre- 
pronema.  and  sometimes  help  put  a  new 
business  together,  they  are  not  equipped  to 
train  businessmen  and  only  in  rare  cMes 
can  they  provide  continuing  assistance  for 
any  length  of  time  after  the  business  begins 

operation.  

Today  an  unprecedented  amount  of  effort 
IS  being  put  forth  by  both  government  and 
private  parties  who  seek  to  redeem  the  fuU 
meaning  of  our  'tree  enterprise  system"  by 
providing  minority  cltlxens  with  realistic  op- 
portunities to  become  business  owners  Ut- 
erally  millions  of  dollars  and  mUilons  of  very 
valuable  man  hours  are  expended  aimually. 
Unfortunately,  that  significant  investment 
faces  lesB-than-favorabie  odds  for  return. 
According  to  Dunn  and  Bradstreet.  over  SO 
percent  of  all  new  businesses  in  the  Oniled 
States  faU  before  the  end  of  their  second 
year:  slgnlBcanUy.  of  13.864  business  faUurea 
in  1967.  Dunn  and  Brsdstroel  attribute  lack 
of  managerial  experience  to  44  percent  of 
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tb06e  falluraft  juu]  simple  Incompetence  to 
48  percent. 

Tbe  Office  at  Mlnorltjr  Bu&lness  Enterprise 
ts  putting  lu  top  priority  elTorts  into  Im- 
proving tboee  odde  for  succau  Realizing  the 
nearly  total  vom  tftat  now  ulsta  In  the  area 
of  Intensive  me<ilum-term  business  msnage- 
ment  training,  we  liave  sought,  over  the  past 
year,  to  locate  tbe  lateet  state-of-the-art 
expertise  and  support  11  with  the  resources 
necessary  to  deploy  at  leaat  a  workable  pilot 
project  that  might  lead  to  wide  scale  repli- 
cation In  the  near  future. 

We  have  selected  such  a  pilot  project  and 
have  attempted  to  match  It  with  Federal 
resources.  The  Whittemore  School  of  Busi- 
ness, at  the  university  of  New  Hampshire, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  William 
Wetael.  was  put  In  constant  contact  with 
tbe  US.  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  RCKrettably.  tJieae 
discussions  have  now  continued  for  almoet 
nine  montba  and  affirmative  action  stepfi 
stlU  have  not   materialized 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  case  is 
merely  illustrative,  hut  It  carries  major  Im- 
plications for  tbe  future  Federal  response  to 
the  critical  need.  OUBE.  SBA.  EDA  and 
other  Federal  and  private  organizations 
dedicated  to  minority  business  development 
aU  stand  ready  to  Implement  further  proj- 
ects of  tbla  type.  But  without  the  experience 
of  a  pilot  project  and.  Indeed,  without  a 
source  of  expeditious  Federal  support  for 
projects  of  this  type,  we  cannot  meet  the 
challenge. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  encouraged 
by  your  Inquiry  Into  the  matter  of  minority 
business  management  development  and  I 
loox  forward  to  working  with  you  further 
m  the  future.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
you  contact  our  staff  specialists  on  manage- 
ment assistance  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
You  may  reach  Mr  Israel  Rubin  on  967-3905, 
and  Messrs,  Edward  Shedllck  and  Daniel  Le- 
manskt  on  H7-3a91. 
Sincerely, 

AaaaHAM  S.  VKNaauc, 

Director,  Office  of 
Mtnority  Business  Enterprise. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  In  light 
of  the  Interest  and  previous  Involvement 
of  the  educational  community  In  such 
programs,  the  provision  requires  that  all 
education  components  of  programs  be 
conducted  with  the  prior  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  also  required. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  agencies, 
including  education  agencies,  and  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  private  agencies 
and  organizations. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  I  submitted  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  grants  to 
and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  for 
the  establishment,  conduct,  and  evalu- 
ation of  manpower  training  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  inmates  In  correctional 
institutions,  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
relevant  skills  and  to  secure  meaningful 
employment  after  their  conflnement. 
The  provision  is  contained  In  section  318. 

nnder  section  251  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Tralnliu  Act  of  19«2. 
which  expired  June  30.  1»70,  a  number 
of  private  programs  of  an  experimental 
and    demonstration    nature   were   con- 


ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  In  fiscal  years 
1968  and  19«9.  37  demonstration  proj- 
ects at  the  Federal.  State,  and  county 
levels  were  operated  for  3.511  irunates. 
covering  more  than  44  different  occu- 
pations. Of  the  29  States  that  were  par- 
ticipating in  programs  under  the  MDTA. 
three  St^te  agencies  were  usually  re- 
sponsible for  the  programs:  the  State 
education  agency  and  the  State  employ- 
ment service,  working  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  correctional  agency.  Only 
two  prison  institutions  utilized  public 
training  faclUties  off  the  prison  side. 

Experience  has  established  the  value 
of  programs  of  this  kind  A  field  check 
of  five  prison  programs  operated  under 
section  251,  MDTA.  conducted  by  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  reveals  the  •ollowing  compara- 
tive rates  of  recidivism  for  prison  in- 
mates with  training  and  those  who  did 
not  undergo  training : 

pspenafltl 


State  InstKsUos 

•Mlltaliilni 

■sddlviia  nu 

for  inmslM 

Mtlloiil  Itlinini 

GKirila 

Minnnota 

Tenflassie 

floraU 

TtHj... 

19 

IS 
12 

60 
63 
60 
67 

The  potential  of  prosnims  of  this  kbid 
arises  also  from  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  prison  population 
is  young.  According  to  a  Department  of 
Health.  F4ucation.  and  Welfare  study 
completed  in  April  1966.  approximately 
30  percent  of  ail  male  prisoners  are  from 
15  to  24  years  old  and  almost  20  percent 
are  between  20  and  24  years  old,  the  cru- 
cial period  when  most  young  men  are 
surting  careers  and  beginning  family 
life. 

As  under  section  251  of  the  MDTA.  the 
proposed  provision  would  requlrr  agree- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  to  education  and 
training  components.  The  prior  concur- 
rence of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  would  be  required  as  to 
projects  and  programs  being  conducted 
in  Federal  correctional  institutions,  and 
where  appropriate,  consultation  with 
State  and  local  correctional  and  educa- 
tional olficials.  would  also  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  bill  as 
a  whole.  I  note  the  desirability  of  having 
the  special  programs  contained  in  titles 
in  and  V  administered  wherever  feasible 
through  the  State  and  local  prime  spon- 
sors designated  under  title  I.  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  particular  groups 
or  of  program  development  to  do  so. 

I  support  the  reservation  of  funds  con- 
tained In  titl*  rv  for  elements  of  the  la- 
bor force  which  deserve  particular  at- 
tention, such  as  bilingual  persons. 
Inilians.  migrants.  mldiOe-aged.  and 
older  workers. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  submitted 
by  Senator  YaaiosouGH.  cJiairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Senator  MirapHT,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 


ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty,  and 
myself  to  respond  to  the  very  special 
needs  of  persons  for  whom  language  Is 
an  impediment  to  full  employment. 

CONaOLJDATlON 

The  third  principal  objective  of  the 
administration's  proposed  Manpower 
Training  Act.  consolidation  of  man- 
power-related programs  at  the  local 
level — is  accomplished  to  some  extent 
under  the  reported  bill. 

Under  section  lOS'bi  (9)  which  I  sub- 
mitted along  with  other  members  of  the 
minority,  applications  by  State  and  local 
prime  sponsors  for  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  the  act  must  also  set 
forth  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lalwr,  such  as  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  and  training  and  work  programs  to 
be  conducted  under  the  administration's 
proposed  new  Family  Assistance  Act. 

I  consider  it  desirable  to  encourage  as 
much  as  possible  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  and  agencies  administering  vo- 
cational education,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  related  programs  without 
granting  such  prime  sponsors  the  au- 
thority to  force  inclusion  of  such  pro- 
grams under  State  or  local  plans.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty  have 
identified  the  great  need  for  such  in- 
creased coordination  and  cooperation. 
The  reported  bill  contains  proposals, 
which  Senator  PROtrrv  and  I  submitted, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
expend  5  percent  of  funds  apportioned 
to  the  States  under  title  I  as  an  incen- 
tive for  such  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion. The  reported  bill  also  adopts 
amendments  which  we  proposed  to  In- 
sure an  overview  of  manpower  and  man- 
power related  programs  by  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on 
Manpower  which  would  be  established 
under  secUons  11  and  12,  respectively. 

The  bill  contains  the  administration's 
proposed  national  computeriied  job  bank 
to  match  Jobseekers  with  Job  vacancies. 
This  feature  was  originally  suggested  In 
1966  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  was  endorsed  by  the  Kemer 
Commission  in  1968.  and  was  included  In 
the  National  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  In- 
troduced by  a  number  of  the  undersigned 
and  other  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  at  the  present 
time  national  unemployment  at  a  level 
of  5.1  percent,  with  tmemployment 
among  teenagers  at  15.9  percent,  and 
among  black  teenagers  approaching  30 
percent.  Although  these  special  circum- 
stances are  by  no  means  the  only  Jus- 
tification, they  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  underemployed  and  the 
unemployed. 

Federal  fimdlng  for  manpower  pro- 
grams has  increased  from  approximate- 
ly 2  million  In  1962  to  approximately  2 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 

We  desparately  need  a  comprehensive 
system  to  insure  that  these  funds  reach 
their  Intended  beneficiaries,  and  that 
new  programs  are  Initiated  to  help  the 
more  than  11  million  persons  who  the 
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The  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
which — while  it  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  administration's  original  ap- 
proach— contains  many  of  its  provisions 
and.  in  my  opinion  holds  forth  the  prom- 
ise of  greatly  Improving  our  efforts  in 
the  field  of  manpower  and  on-the-job 
training  and  Job  development  for  those 
who  need  It  most. 

ASCXNDMXNT  NO.  •!• 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill,  the  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1970  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  under  the  rule.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  insure  that 
the  public  service  employment  program 
to  be  established  imder  title  II  of  the  act 
will  be  administered  as  to  Individual  par- 
ticipants 50  as  to  contribute  to  their  occu- 
pational development  and  mobility  and 
eventual  movement  into  regular  lobs. 

Under  the  material  part  of  my  amend- 
ment, section  201  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  n  in  order  to  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of : 

Providing  employment  opportunities  to 
unemployed  and  tinderemployed  persons  In 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services  where 
such  opportunlUea  will  l>c  accompanied  by 
such  on  the  Job  or  related  training,  educa- 
tional and  other  supportive  services  as  may 
be  necesaary  to  promote  the  skill  and  occupa- 
tional development  and  mobility  of  such  per- 
sons and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  other  em- 
ployment. 

The  material  portion  of  section  201  of 
the  reported  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  enter  into  arrangements  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 

title  In  order  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of: 

Providing  employment  and  related  tramlng 

and  manpower  services  for  unemplo.ved  and 

underemployed  persons  ...  In  Jotia  providing 

needed  public  services. 

The  amendment  would  also  make  a 
conforming  change  in  section  204. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the 
establishment  of  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program — and  early  this  year  pro- 
posed such  a  program  as  an  amendment 
to  the  administration's  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act.  I  am  concerned  that  the  public 
service  employment  provisions  of  title  n 
training  aspects  of  public  service  employ- 
ment provisions  of  title  n  do  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasize  the  Job  training  aspects 
of  public  service  employment,  and  fail 
adequately  to  stress  the  expectation  that 
such  opportunities  should  lead  to  regular 
employment  in  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

I  cannot  support  a  public  service  em- 
ploj'ment  program  which  runs  the  risk  of 


to  give  primary  emphasis  to  the  Indl' 
vldual. 

Accordingly,  while  the  reported  bill 
contains  a  number  of  provisions — which 
I  shall  note  in  particular  later— included 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  training  and 
manpower  senices  and  other  efforts  to 
promote  occupational  advancement,  I 
consider  it  essential  that  the  Senate  make 
clear  that  It  favors  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  which  will  encourage 
movement  into  regular  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  establish 
a  public  service  employment  program 
which  serves  the  participants,  we  must 
provide  them  not  only  with  jobs,  but  with 
such  on  the  lob  or  related  training— as 
well  as  educational  and  supportive  serv- 
ices— necessary  to  promote  individual 
skill  and  occupational  development  and 
mobility. 

Those  individuals  and  organizations 
which  have  most  strongly  advocated  the 
establishment  of  public  senlce  employ- 
ment programs  have  at  all  times  made  it 
clear  that  much  more  than  the  mere  cre- 
ation of  a  job  "slot"  ts  contemplated,  and 
have  stre.ssed  the  importance  of  the  job 
as  an  opportunity  for  one-the-job  train- 
ing and  advancement  to  another  position. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders — the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion— which  proposed  the  creation  of 
1  million  jobs  in  the  public  sector,  stated 
in  its  March  1968  report,  at  page  420: 

Emphasis  In  the  expanded  public  employ- 
ment programs  should  be  shifted,  aa  far  as 
possible,  from  work  experience  to  on-the-job 
training. 

The  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress report  of  February  1966.  which  indi- 
cated a  public  service  emplyment  pro- 
gram potential  of  5.3  million  jobs,  stated 
at  page  37 : 

The  pubUc  service  employment  program 
should    be    coupled    with    baalc    education. 


AFL-CIO  testified: 

Our  union  la  In  favor  of  a  public  service 
employnunt  policy  U  such  a  policy  la  accom- 
panied by  the  creatlcm  of  jobs  and  advance- 
ment opportunities.  It  Is  specifically  In  rela- 
tion to  the  opportunities  for  advancement 
of  public  employment  that  we  speak  today. 
Our  experience  with  a  recent  manpower 
training  program  has  led  us  to  the  coDclu- 
Elon  that  the  components  of  career  develop- 
ment and  training  are  the  key  to  meaning- 
ful pubUc  service  opportunities.  {Hearing 
Record,  p.  2459) 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  Included  in  the 
RkcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  appendix  "A"  containing  other  state- 
ments contained  In  the  hearing  record 
and  in  other  sources  emphasizing  the 
need  for  training  and  related  services 
and  for  occupational  tlevelopment  of 
persons  employed  under  pubUc  service 
employment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing extensive  manpower  training,  edu- 
cation, and  supportive  scr\'ices  arises 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  persons 
who  can  best  benefit  from  an  opportunity 
for  a  job  In  the  public  sector.  The  De- 
partment of  Latwr  has  estimated  that 
the  major  target  group  for  manpower 
programs — consisting  of  those  who  are 
poor  and  are  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed or  out  of  the  work  force  but  will- 
ing to  accept  employment — includes 
some  7,328,000  persons.  The  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  has  added  t>etween  400,- 
000  and  500,000  persons  to  the  7.3  mil- 
lion estimate.  Of  the  total  target  group. 
78  percent  have  not  completed  high 
school.  Current  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  the  private  and  public  sector 
can  reach  less  than  1  million— or  less 
than  one-seventh  of  such  persons  in  any 
given  year. 

In  the  1965  study  conducted  by  the 
Greenleigh  Associates  enUlled  "A  Pub- 
lic Employment  Program  for  the  Unem- 


training,  and  counselling   to  raise  the  pro-     ployed  Poor."  It  was  noted  that  in  » 


ductlvlty  of  the  employees  and  assiat  them 
to  move  on  to  better  Jobs.  With  this  assist- 
ance, the  opportunity  for  higher  Incomes 
would  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to 
seek  other  Jobs. 

During  the  hearings  on  manpower  leg- 
islation conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
early  this  year,  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions testifying  in  favor  of  public  service 
programs  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
need  to  couple  employment  opportunities 
with  training  and  related  services. 

Testifying  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1970.  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  told 
tbe  subcommittee: 

There  will  have  to  be  aome  form  of  sub- 
sidized public  service  employee  Jobs  cre- 
ated with  upward  mobUlty.  Ravmg  learned 
from  our  experience  of  the  thirties  and 
forties  with  public  service  employment,  it  Is 
not  Bufflclent  Just  to  create  a  Job  on  which 
a  man  or  wotnan  spends  time.  but.  rather, 
a  Job  which  oBers  him  the  kind  of  com- 
pensation, oners  him  the  kind  of  training, 
and  also  the  upward  mobility  which  then 
would  bring  him  Into  being  a  contributing 
member  of  society  and  from  which  the  ao- 


trolt.  Mich.,  over  75  percent  o(  heads  of 
household  in  the  poverty  program  wet« 
employed  or  had  l>een  employed  as  serv- 
ice, unskilled,  or  semiskilled  workers, 
and  that  lack  of  skill  was  a  common 
problem.  In  35  percent  of  the  households 
the  employable  adult  lacked  skills.  Four 
percent  had  a  literacy  problem  impeding 
employment. 

Although  persons  on  welfare  rolls  are 
by  no  means  the  only  persons  who  can 
tienefit  from  a  public  service  employment 
program,  we  can  expect  that  a  great 
number  of  them  will  be  provided  oppor- 
tunities under  the  reported  act  through 
referral  by  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  under 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act.  A 
look  at  their  characteristics,  as  outlined 
in  tables  appearing  in  a  committee  print 
dated  June  1970,  published  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  underscores 
the  need  for  extensive  on-tlie-job  train- 
ing and  educational  components.  On  the 
basis  of  a  March  1969  population  survey, 
only  6.8  percent  of  the  3.678.000  family 
heads  of  welfare  families  had  13  or  more 
years  of  education  while  45  percent  had 
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only  B  years  of  education  or  no  educa- 
tion whatsoever.  The  tables  further  In- 
dicate that  32  1  percent  of  family  heads 
had  no  work  experience  during  that 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tables  numbered  7.  15,  and 
n  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
print  dated  June  1970  be  included  as 
Appendix  B  m  the  Recobd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  provision  of  extensive  manpower 
traininB  and  related  educational  and 
other  services  in  connection  with  public 
service  employment  is  especially  impor- 
tant because  so  oiany  of  those  in  the  un- 
employed category  are  youths  and  can 
benefit  from  such  activities.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 27  percent  of  the  persons  employed 
in  the  month  of  August  1970  were  aced 

16  to  19.  While  national  unemployment 
in  that  month  was  5.1  percent,  teenage 
unemployment  was  at  15  9  percent,  and 
black  teenage  unemployment  approached 
30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  vmderestl- 
mate  the  great  potential  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  assume  from  these  statistics 
that  those  who  are  to  participate  in  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs  should 
be  relegated  to  job  slots  where  extensive 
training  and  an  opportunity  for  mobility 
are  not  available.  Experience  with  pro- 
grams in  both  the  private  and  the  public 
sectors — for  example  the  Job  Opportu- 
nities to  the  Business  Sector — JOBS — 
and  the  new  careers  program — suggest 
the  great  potential  where  training  and 
upgrading  are  flrmly  attached  to  an 
actual  Job  opportunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  with  such  programs  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  work 
experience  and  training  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  suggest  the  lim- 
lutions  of  offering  Jobs  without  strong 
training  and  upgrading  elements.  A 
Dimlap  Associates  survey  indicates  that 
about  two-firths  of  the  trainees  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out-of-school 
programs  had  trouble  getting  or  keeping 
jobs.  Trainees  reported  that  their  lack 
of  training — 19  percent — and  schooling — 

17  percent,  as  well  as  their  belief  In  the 
shortage  of  Jot« — 37  percent — were  the 
principal  factors.  On  the  other  hand, 
training  assisted  both  in  obtaining  a 
post-Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Job  and 
in  holding  a  job  that  was  directly  related 
to  the  training  received.  Sixty  percent  of 
those  who  had  a  Job  were  working  In 
training-related  jobs.  Prof.  Sar  Levitan 
in  his  book  "Antipoverty  Work  and 
Training  Efforts:  OoaU  and  Reality." 
19«7.  attributes  the  failure  of  community 
work  and  training  projects  authorized 
under  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  the  fact  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  funds  were  disbursed  for 
work  payments,  leaving  very  little  for 
rehabilitative  services.  He  concluded  at 
page  T7: 

Considering  tlie  eooBomlc  climate  in  wlilcli 
the  progr&in  operated,  ctiaracterlsed  by  m 
tlgbcenlng  lalxjr  marltet.  the  effectlvenen  of 
'he  program  could  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  streealog  an  'on-the-job'  training 
approach — either  utilising  the  regular  OJT 
program  or  tta  own  special  version  involving 
wmlvers. 


Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  needed 
public  service  job  positions  suggests  that 
a  substantial  number  of  opportunities — 
well  in  excess  of  the  number  which  could 
be  made  available  even  under  the  author- 
izations contained  m  the  proposed  act- 
are  of  nature  which  relate  naturally  to 
on-the-job  training  leading  to  legular 
employment. 

The  1965  Greenleigh  Associates  study 
concluded  that  4,280,100  nonprofessional 
jobs  could  be  filled  in  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  to  perform  useful  and 
needed  services,  and  that  a  goal  of  469.- 
500 — plus  or  minus  100.000 — could  be  set 
for  the  first  year  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. Approximately  71  percent  of  pub- 
lic service  jobs  recommended  by  the  re- 
port were  In  the  health  and  education 
fields  where  training  of  persons  to  serve 
as  hospital  or  education  aides  Is  already 
a  normal  part  of  the  employers'  activi- 
ties. 

The  report  notes  that  the  theoretical 
potential  of  2.016.900  employment  op- 
portunities in  education  Includes  1.391,- 
000  teacher  aides.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  report  stresses  the  need  to  develop  "a 
continuum  in  which  It  would  be  possible 
to  advance  from  the  entry  position  of 
teacher  aide  to  the  professional  level." 

However,  the  education  and  health 
areas  are  by  no  means  alone  in  the  need 
for  on-the-job  training  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  advancement  and  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  mobility.  Public  as- 
sistance aides,  prison  guards,  recreation 
aides,  patrolmen,  senlce  plant  operators, 
environmental  control  technicians,  and 
many  other  public  service  positions  re- 
quire on-the  lob  training. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  in  the  Rscord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  Appendix 
"C"  a  table  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  my  request  setting  forth 
training  times  for  various  occupations 
as  to  which  a  definite  need  was  identified 
by  the  Greenleigh  Associates  study. 

Although  I  have  emphasized  the  great 
potential  for  on-the-job  training  in  the 
public  sector  as  to  "higher"  positions.  I 
neither  suggest  that  Initial  entry  level 
positions  should  be  restricted  to  such 
positions  nor  that  we  should  "look  down" 
on  activities  that  do  not  themselves  re- 
quire training.  The  essenUal  point  here 
is  that  the  individual  should  either  re- 
ceive "on-the-job  tralntag"  as  to  a  job 
which  he  can  later  accept  as  "regular" 
employment  or,  while  being  employed  to 
a  "low-level"  job  receive  training  to  a 
job  which  will  enable  him  or  her  to  ad- 
vance. 

Mobility  is  the  key — whether  it  be 
horizontal  or  vertical — and  Individual 
mobility  may  be  matotatoed  only  if  a 
job  is  coupled  with  training  and  related 
services. 

Mr.  President,  our  goal  must  be  to  pro- 
vide participants  to  the  program  with 
skills  which  will  enable  them  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  others  to  the 
labor  market  for  "regular"  Jobs.  If  we 
do.  then,  they  will  be  in  a  solid  position 
to  have  the  benefit  of  new  regular  jobs 
that  arise  each  year  as  a  result  of  the 
natural  growth  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  According  to  the  most  recent 
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Bureau  of  Labor  statistical  projections 
in  the  next  decade,  nearly  400.000  opfior- 
tunities  will  become  available  to  the 
public  sector  each  year.  Moreover,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  1.050.000  new  Jobs 
which  will  arise  each  year  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  m  fields  where  initial 
traintog  and  Job  opportunities  may  be 
to  the  public  sector.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic  projections  todicate  that  to  pri- 
vate health  alone  73.000  jobs  will  be 
created  each  year,  while  there  will  be 
31.000  new  jobs  in  the  private  educauuii 
field  each  year. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  on  the  bill  itself, 
noting  increases  in  jobs  in  New  York 
City  administrative  offices  of  private 
manufacturing  companies,  comments  at 
page  32 : 

If  New  Tork'i  experience  Is  at  til  >  banxn- 
eter  ot  general  urban  trends  in  this  particu- 
lar respect,  then  there  is  an  Important  po- 
tential "sldewLie  linkage"  tietween  the  public 
and  private  sectors  in  the  cities.  Previously 
unemployed  or  subcmployed  ghetto  resldenu 
may  tie  given  on-the-job  training  In  local 
government  offices,  alter  which  they  may 
eventually  move  into  basically  similar  posi- 
tions In  the  administrative  oOces  of  the 
city's  private  Brms.  In  this  way.  a  public 
service  Job  development  program  is  poten- 
tially capable  of  generating  Important  ex- 
ternal benefits  for  the  private  employers  in 
the  urtian  economy  by  performing  outreach, 
placement  and  training  lunctlons  on  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  section  204ibU15i  of 
the  reported  bill,  which  I  toitially  pro- 
posed provides  a  mechanism  for  a  review 
of  a  participanLs'  situation  leading  to  an 
opportunity  for  a  "regular"  job.  Under 
that  section,  an  application  for  financial 
assistance  for  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  must  include  provisions 
setttog  forth: 

(15)  procedures  pursuant  to  which  partici- 
pants, after  one  year  and  prior  to  the  end 
of  two  years  of  employment  In  Jobs  provid- 
ing public  services  under  this  tlUe,  will  be 
Interviewed  and  their  employment  and  ad- 
vancement proepecta  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate agency,  as  determined  by  the  eligible 
applicant  and  the  appropriate  manpower 
services  council:  and  In  the  event  that  any 
such  participant  and  the  reviewing  agency 
And  that  the  participant's  current  employ- 
ment situation  will  not  provide  sufficient 
prospect*  for  advancement  or  suitable  con- 
tinued employment,  maximum  efforts  shall 
iM  made  to  locate  employment  or  training 
opponunltlea  providing  such  prt«pecta.  and 
the  participant  shall  i>e  offered  appropriate 
assistance  in  securing  placement  in  the  op- 
portunlty  which  he  chooses  after  appropriate 
counseling. 

I  emphasize  that  this  provision  con- 
tains at  least  three  safeguards  against 
coercion  of  individual  participants  in  re- 
spect to  the  acceptance  of  "regular"  em- 
ployment. First,  the  review  Is  to  be  made 
by  "an  appropriat*  agency,  as  deter- 
mtoed  by  the  eligible  applicant — the 
prime  sponsor — and  the  appropriate 
manpower  services  council."  The  Man- 
power Services  Councils,  required  under 
section  104(b)  of  the  bill,  are  to  be  es- 
tablished as  bodies  truly  representative 
of  "significant  segments  of  the  poverty 
community,""  as  well  as  of  the  commiuity 
at  large,  are  and  totended  to  serve  as 
advocates  for  the  clientele  of  the  pro- 
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grams.  Second,  both  the  reviewing 
agency  and  the  participant  must  find 
that  the  participants  current  employ- 
ment situation  will  not  provide  sufficient 
prospects  for  advancement  or  suitable 
conttaued  employment.  Third,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  "participant  shall  be  of- 
fered appropriate  assistance  to  securing 
placement  in  the  opportimity  which  he 
chooses  after  appropriate  counseltog." 
Mr.  President,  I  emphasize,  therefore, 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  as  reported  or 
to  the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
woiild  require  any  participant  to  accept 
"regular"  employment  after  any  fixed 
period  of  time. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  ""reg- 
ular" Job  opportunities  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  many  participants  immediately 
after  or  In  some  cases  substantially  after 
the  initial  training  period.  Indeed,  the 
need  for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 

However,  that  fact  should  not  deter 
us  from  encouragtog  the  movement  that 
is  so  essential  to  development  of  the  in- 
dividuals tovolved  and  to  the  conttoued 
support  for  a  job  creation  program. 

Section  209  of  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  I  also  submitted,  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  submit  an- 
nually, as  a  part  of  hLs  manpower  report 
to  the  Congress,  a  detailed  report  setting 
forth  the  activities  conducted  itoder  thi.'i 
title,  tocluding  information  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  participants  to  such  activi- 
ties subsequently  secure  and  retain  pub- 
lic or  private  employment.  Thus,  the 
Congress  will  have  a  means  of  assessing 
the  extent  to  which  the  objective  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  soon  consider 
legislation  to  reform  a  welfare  system 
which  is  out  of  control  because  it  was  not 
designed  to  provide  tocentives  to  work, 
and  we  are  quite  frankly  to  a  society 
where  the  dignity  of  work— the  pride  in 
doing  a  job  well — appears  to  be  slippmg. 
Since  the  programs  established  imder 
the  Manpower  Act  will  be  utilized  to  our 
eCforts  to  make  it  possible  for  persons  to 
leave  the  welfare  rolls  and  be  put  on  pay- 
rolls and  the  kinds  of  jobs  "created"  will 
influence  our  attitudes  toward  our  to- 
stitutlons  of  public  service  and  toward 
work  iuelf ,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  to  es- 
tablishing this  new  manpower  program. 
We  will  have  gained  very  little  If  we 
merely  substitute  a  "work  relief""  system 
for  a  welfare  system,  and  if  the  poor 
leave  the  "welfare  generation "  to  Join  a 
subclass  of  workers  at  the  mercy  of  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  the  States  for  a 
"slot"  here  or  there,  with  little  relation 
to  todividual  needs  or  aspirations  or  reg- 
ular employment. 

The  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram— which  we  so  desperately  need — 
must  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
establish  the  potential  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  their  dignity  and  the  totegrity  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  great  com- 
mitment of  Senator  Nilsoh.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty — who  has 
made  such  commendable  efforts  to  this 
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area,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
of  the  Congress  to  the  enactment  of  a 
permanent  public  service  employment 
program. 

The  Employment  Training  and  Op- 
portunities Act  authorizes  or  allocates 
substantial  amounts  to  public  service 
employment  to  meet  these  needs. 

Under  title  n  of  the  act.  a  total  of 
$750  million  would  be  authorized  for 
public  service  employment  programs  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1971.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes II  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
J1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973:  and  11.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Section  4  pro- 
vides that  begiitoing  in  fiscal  year  1973 
to  addition  to  any  sums  authorized  under 
title  n.  one-third  of  all  funds  under  the 
act — exclusive  of  title  n  and  funds  re- 
served for  other  titles — would  be  allo- 
cated to  title  n  programs. 

The  reported  bill  does  contato  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  that  would  act  as  sale- 
guards  against  these  sums  being  mis- 
used. As  I  todicated.  section  201  author- 
izes financial  assistance  for  "related 
traintog  and  manpower  services""  as  well 
as  for  employment  opportunities.  Sec- 
tion 204ib)  i9)  requires  that  the  applica- 
tion toclude  provisions  setting  forth  "'the 
education,  tratotog  and  supportive  serv- 
ices— which  complement  the  work  per- 
formed." Section  208(ai'5)  gives  the 
Secretary  authority  to  impose,  by  a  spe- 
cial condition,  a  regulation  that  pro- 
grams contribute  ""to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible"'  to  the  occupational  de- 
velopment or  upward  mobility  of  todi- 
vidual participants. 

However,  I  submit  these  factors — and 
the  underlying  policy  decision  that  the 
public  service  employment  programs 
should  encourage  movement  to  "regular"" 
Jobs — need  to  tie  emphasized.  Accord- 
ingly, I  consider  it  my  duty  to  submit  this 
amendment  so  that  we  establish  the 
ktod  of  program  which  will  most  clearly 
benefit  its  participants,  and  which  will 
deser^■e.  and  have,  the  long-term  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  as 
under  section  201  of  the  reported  bill, 
special  consideration  would  be  given  to 
persons  who  have  participated  to  man- 
power training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opporttmities  woiild  not  be 
otherwise,  immediately  available,  except, 
that  former  participants  to  employment 
as  well  as  traintog  programs  under  the 
act  would  be  Included  imder  my  amend- 
ment. The  addition  is  necessary  to  order 
to  give  special  consideration  to  jiersons 
who  may  need  an  employment  oppor- 
timity after  the  conclusion  of  employ- 
ment under  authority  of  other  titles  of 
the  act.  including  title  "VI.  which  pro- 
vides for  emergency  employment  assist- 
ance to  the  event  of  specified  levels  of 
unemployment  for  3  consecutive  months. 
Under  title  VI.  funds  would  become  un- 
available upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  unemployment 
had  receded  below  the  specified  level  for 
3  consecutive  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  will 
be  another  amendment  to  this  particular 
provision  for  public  senice  employment, 
which  has  been  filed  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominicki.  ray  colleague 


on  this  committee,  and  I  believe  that  to 
order  to  liave  the  full  range  of  alterna- 
tives as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  Senate,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  not  only  Senator  Domin:ck"s 
amendment,  which  is,  by  the  way,  m  ac- 
cord with  the  administration's  ideas  as 
to  how  the  public  service  emplosTnent 
program  ought  to  read,  but  also  the 
amendment  which  I  shall  present  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  potot  to  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  other  supplementary 
statements  and  tables  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,    the    amendment    statements 

and  tables  will  be  prtoted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  122,  strike  out  lines  6  tbrougb  15 

and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  mto 
arrangements  with  eligible  appllcant£  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlatons  of  this  title  In 
order  to  make  Anonclal  assistance  available 
to  pul>Uc  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
institutions  for  the  ptirpose  of  providing 
employment  opportunities  to  unemplo.ved 
and  underemployed  persons  m  jobs  provid- 
ing needed  public  services  where  such  op- 
portunities will  be  accompanied  by  such  on 
the  job  or  related  training,  educational  and 
other  supportive  services  as  may  i>e  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  skill  and  occupational 
development  and  moblUty  of  such  persons 
and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  other  employ- 
ment, special  con-sideration  shall  be  given  to 
tiie  provision  of  employment  opportunities 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
who  have  participated  m  manpower  tram- 
ing  or  employment  pnjgrams  under  this  Act, 
for  whom  employment  would  not  bt  other- 
wise immediately  available." 

On  page  123,  line  18.  slrtlte  out  beginning 
with  the  word  "employment"  tiirough  the 
word  "available"  on  Une  22  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  tile  following:  "employment  oppor- 
luiuties.  on  tlie  job  or  related  tralnlnc.  edu- 
cational, and  other  supportive  oervloes  as  set 
forth  in  section  201". 

AppEKntx  A 
Ststxmknts  Eupkasizing  the  Ness  roa  Ex- 
tensrvs  tiwintnc.  education,  and  related 
Sexvices   en   Connection   "Wtth   Empx-ot- 

HCNT 

I.  Testimony  on  S.  2838  ijetore  the  Sui> 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower  and 
Poverty.  ( All  page  references  are  to  the  Hear- 
ing record.) 

On  January  7.  1970  a  representative  of  the 
Loe  Arigeles  Office  of  tJrban  Development 
tesUfied  that  most  public  service  JoIm  lor 
wtuch  a  need  exists  In  bis  city  would  requli* 
sklU  but  could  be  ailed  by  the  unemployed 
and  the  unskilled  if  training  were  provided. 
Specifically  be  said: 

"Moet  would  require  skill  Presumably  the 
people  that  we  bring  Into  our  system  would 
eventually  qualify  for  many  of  these  Jobs 
through  their  on  the  Job  training  through 
their  off  the  job  training.  These  programs 
would  have  to  t>e  coordinated.  We  don't 
Chink  you  could  do  this  just  by  bringing 
people  on  to  a  job  and  eventually  making  a 
librarian  out  of  them.  We  don't  think  tliat 
oould  happen.  There  has  to  be  addon's  to  the 
form  of  supplemental  training  programs." 
(page  307) 

ItT.  Baltimore  Scott,  chairman  of  the  l^x 
Angeles  Urban  coalition  emphaalsed  Janu- 
ary 7.  1970  the  Importance  of  building  train- 
ing Into  a  pubUc  service  employment  pro- 
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gr&m  In  order  that  the  Jobs  created  be  mean- 
ingful ones.  He  staled : 

"Sucb  a  program  must  provide  meaningTul 
Jobs,  not  dead-end.  make-work  projects.  To 
place  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  in 
meaningless  activities  with  no  future  (as  we, 
unfortunately  have  in  some  of  the  present 
training  programs )  would  merely  reaf&rm 
their  hopelessness  and  despair.  In  addition, 
there  Is  clearly  stifflclent  meaningful  work 
to  be  found  In  the  public  for  workers  to  per- 
form a  multitude  of  Jobe  In  the  public  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  (e.g.  education  and  health 
sen-lces,  police  and  fire  protection  i.  Many  of 
these  positions  could  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  disadvantaged  to  render  useful  serv- 
ices as  well  as  becoming  productive  members 
of  the  society. 

'A  major  reason  that  local  governments  are 
not  providing  such  positions  la  restricted 
revenues  and  Inadequate  budgets.  Pederal 
funding  assistance  Is  clearly  needed  before 
local  government  can  make  these  jobs  avail- 
able. 

"Building  training  into  a  public  service 
employment  program  Is  also  essential  If  per- 
sons ao  employed  are  to  be  given  the  t^por- 
tunlty  to  advance  to  higher  skilled  and.  or 
better  paying  Jobs."  (page  376) 

In  Cleveland  on  February  20.  1070  the  past 
director  of  that  city's  National  Alliance  of 


Businessmen  also  attested  to  the  importance 
of  having  career  development  underlying  a 
public  service  employment  program: 

"It  Is  estimated  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  that  about  five  out  of  seven 
Jobs  are  in  the  private  sector.  It  seems  logi- 
cal to  asstmie  that  not  all  of  the  unemployed 
are  going  to  be  able  to  Ond  employment  in 
the  private  sector. 

"This  creates  the  need  for  higher  employ- 
ment in  the  public  sector.  This  act  should 
provide  funds  to  build  a  local  community 
services  employment  program  to  be  operated 
by  public  and  volvmtary  non-profit  agencies 
In  the  areas  of  health,  education,  welfare, 
safety,  sanitation,  and  so  forth.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  allow  for  career  development 
and  could  complement  the  new  welfare  pro- 
posal now  in  Congreas."  (pages  7ei-7©2) 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Ernest  Cooper,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Urban 
League,  also  spoke  on  the  advantages  of 
having  a  public  service  employment  program 
with  a  career  development  component: 

"I  see  the  development  of  the  public  serv- 
ice program  here,  and  I  think  it  is  conceived 
and  being  developed  with  the  offer  of  hope 
of  moving  up  the  ladder. 

"This  Is  a  bright  ray  of  hope,  I  would 
suggest.  The  Drban  League  certainly  endorse* 
that  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
envisions  the  Public  Service  component  for 
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career  involvement.  We  would  urge  that  this 
concept  be  expanded  to  include  Community 
Services  New  Careers  for  people,  to  not  only 
develop  Jobs  in  the  badly  needed  area  of 
human  services,  but  also  to  help  people  get 
attracted  mto  helping  people.  This  provides 
a  means  of  Involvement  that  can  do  much 
for  the  community."   (page  868) 

Mr.  George  C.  McGhee.  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  Urban  CoallUon  Action  Council 
on  May  18,  1070  in  favor  of  a  program  of  Job 
creation,  cited  a  council  resolution  which 
stated: 

"Basic  education,  training  and  counseling 
must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  program. 
.  .  .  Funds  for  training,  education  and  coun- 
^llng  should  be  made  available  to  private 
Industry  as  well  as  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies."  (page  2589) 

II.  Statements  in  other  sources: 

Prank  Rlessman  in  hla  recent  book. 
Strategies  Against  Poverty,  (1967)  urged  im- 
plementation of  the  New  Careers  approach 
which  stresses  the  opportunity  for  growth. 
On  page  26  Mr.  Rlessman  stated  that: 

"Such  a  job  will  have  the  greatest  multi- 
plier effect  on  changing  a  variety  of  poverty- 
related  characteristics  that  keep  famlliee  in 
the  poverty  cycle.  People  develop  their  iden- 
tity, their  Interest  in  life,  through  working 
and  the  organized  relationship  with  otbeis 
that  work  brings." 
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fuited  to  account  tor  changes  in  income  and  population  between 
the  tin*  tfce  sgnrey  and  1971. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  saECTED  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  BY  TRAIN 
ING  TIME  NECESSARY 

(la  ttmnanOst 
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4-12 
26  52 
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4-12 
26-52 
12-26 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS ALLOTT,  DOLE.  AND 
PEARSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr-  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr  Al- 
LOTT)  be  recognized  immediately  under 
this  order,  and  that  he  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott),  the  able 
Senators  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  be  recognized  jointly  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  during  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  recognize  that  a  demand  for  the 
regular  order  on  tomorrow  will  negate 
tills  order  under  rule  XXII,  in  the  event 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  is  agreed 
to. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  17, 1970.  at  10  ajn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  of  yesterday.  Septem- 
ber 15,  1970,  be  corrected  to  show  that  if 
present  and  voting,  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  both  Senator  Per- 
cy's amendment  No.  890  Eind  amendment 
No.  895  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Smtth).  amendments  to  the 
farmblU  (H.R.  18546). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Gr*e«letBh  Associates.  A  Public  Employme«l  Profram  tor 
the  Uncmpkfyed  Poor,  1965,  pp.  29-%. 

■  The  amount  ol  time  required  to  learn  the  techniquts.  acqwue 
information,  and  devetop  the  facility  needed  lor  averace  pertorm- 
ance  in  I  spocilc  i«b-worlier  situabon.  U.$  Dcpartmefll  of 
Labor.  "Oicbonary  ol  Occupational  Tittes.  Supplemoni  2. 
Sclectod  CharKtensliCs  of  Occupations  by  Worker  Trails  and 
Physical  Strongtb."  3d  ed..  1968. 

•  Not  avitlabte. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  SENATOR 
McCLELLANS  POSITION  ON 
AMENDMENT  NO  879 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  announce  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan)  was 
unavoidably  absent  today  at  the  time  the 
vote  was  taken  on  amendment  No.  879  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  *Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  If  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  amendment  No.  879. 


ORDER  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bir. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  pending  business  is  S. 
3867. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16,  1970: 

In    the    blA&INE     COEPS 

Tbe  foUowlng  Qamed  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appolnuneut  to  tbe 
grade  of  lleuteoaoc  colonel: 

Arthur  B.  Anderson,  Joseph  R.  Gutbelns 

Jr.  Roger  C.  Hagerty 

Richard  J.  Alger  Richard  £.  Halsllp 

Rol  E.  Andrews  Thomas  M.  Hamlin 

Rlctiard  P.  Armstrong  James  L.  Harrison 

Roger  W.  Badefcer  Pranklin  A.  Hart.  Jr. 

David  H.  Ballus  Vincent  P.  Hart.  Jr. 

Brudge  B.  Barrow  Joseph  C.  Hedrlck 

Charles  A.  Barstow  James  R.  Heflin 


Eldon  L.  Baumwart 
Daryl  E.  Benstead 


Ted  R.  Henderson 
Joseph  £.  Hopkins 


Carl  P.  Bergstrom.  Jr.  Edgar  A.  House 


James  L.  Blegler 
Daniel  O.  Bishop 
Barry  N.  Bittner 
Richard  J.  Blanc 
Rudolph  W.  Bolves 
Henry  J.  Bond 
Paul  O.  Boozman 
Donald  P.  Bowen 
WUHam  C.  Bradley 
Harvey  D.  Bradshaw 
Charles  R.  Brlndell 
Jerome  W.  Brown 
PhU  E.  Brookshlre 


John  Z  Hudson 
John  D.  Ingraham 
Kevin  M.  Johnston 
Paul  R.  Jones.  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Jones 
John  J.  Keenan 
Harrison  W.  Kimbrell 
Homer  L.  King 
Rol>en  D.  King 
Rotwrt  W,  Kirby 
Peter  N.  Kress 
Jene  R.  Kutcbmarek 
Pred  E.  Lacey.  Jr. 


Gordon  H.  Buckner  11   Curtis  O.  Lawson 


Ixiuls  H.  Buebl  Ul 
Wayne  F.  Burt 
Ernest  W.  Buschhaus 
John  B.  Cantleny 
Gary  L.  Carlson 
Gerald  P.  Can- 
Stanley  A.  Cballgren 
Donald  R.  Chapell 
Ronald  A.  Clark 
John  E.  Clewes 
James  C.  CUck 
John  K.  Cochran 
Eugene  L.  Oonroy 
Arthur  C.  Crane 
George  J.  Delong 
Richard  L.  Dennis 
Herman  C.  Deut* 

achlander 
Laurin  DewoU 
Walter  R.  DlUow 


WUlard  T.  Layton  m 
Walter  B.  Ijedbetter. 

Jr. 
David  A.  Zjerps 
Stanley  P.  L«wlfi 
James  F.  Lloyd 
Horace  S.  Z^wrey.  Jr. 
Anthony  Lukeman 
Dan  J.  Lyttle 
Eddie  B.Maag 
Bruce  M.  MacLaren 
Robert  T.  MacPherson 
Oene  H.  Martin 
David  J.  MayslUes 
George  X.  McKenna 
WlUiam  E.  McKlnstry 
WllUam  W.  McMlUan. 

Jr. 
Stanley  J.  Ulchael. 

Jr. 


Clarence  W.  DUworth  Morris  A.  Miller 
Merrltt  W.  Dinnage  Robert  D.  Miller 
Arthur  A.  Dlttmeler, 

Jr. 
John  C.  DUcon 
Alvln  J.  Doublet 
George  H  Diinn  n 
Thomas  L.  Edwards 
Martin  J.  Egan.  Jr. 
WlUiam  R.  Etnyre 
Ernest  E.  Evans.  Jr. 
John  W.  Everett 


Joseph  L.  Felter 
Wallace  E.  Pogo 
WlUiam  C.  Prank 
Francis  X.  Prey 


Robert  L.  ModJesU 
Jacob  W.  Moore 
Jlnunle  Q.  Morgan 
James  M.  Morlarty 
Dennis  J.  Murphy 
Edmond  J.  Murphy 
LoulB  B.  Myers 
Donald  J.  Norrls 
Jerome  L.  Norton 
Thomas  J.  Ortman 
James  L.  Owens 
Vincent  B.  Pagajio 
James  C.  Page 
Edwin  C-  Paige.  Jr. 


Lawrence  Purstenberg  Charles  B.. Palmer 
Louis  Oasparlne  Jr.       Perry  M.  Peterson 


Donald  R.  Gert>er 
Robert  E,  Gibson 
Lawrence  J.  Godby 
Ed-wln  J.  Godfrey 
Roland  N.  Orattan 
Robert  W.  Gromme 


Charles  L.  PhtlUps 
Charles  H.  Pitman 
Charles  O.  Pitta.  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Pierce 
James  D.  Pierce 
Raymond  R.  Powell 


Vincent  J.  Gulnee,  Jr.  Daniel  Pmdbomme 
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Delbert  C-  lUnney 
Bobbv  J  R<«dy 
John  E.  Redrtfa 
Robert  J.  Rcld 
Richiird  D.  Rcvte 
Alvln  F.  Rlbbeck.  Jr. 
Franc  Ls  Riney 
Rob«rt  O.  Ritts 


Roben  P.  Rose  Pitnck  J   SAXton 

Joseph  S  RoMhthal  Charles  W.  Schrelner. 
Eugene  B.  Russell  Jr. 

Gary  L.  Rutledge  Joseph  A.  Slier 

Patrick  J.  Ryan  Geoi^e  P.  Slade 

Paul  M.  Ryan  Alois  A.  Sleplcka 

George  W.  Ryhanych  Djnald  O.  Smith 

Glen  Sanford  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  Jr. 


Roland  E  Smith 
Howaid  L  Snldrr 
Louis  O   Sny^ler 
Rlchcrd  L.  Spreltzer 
Cleo  P  Stapleioii.  Jr. 
Allred  E  Suirk 
WtlUrd  M.  Stephens 
William  K-  Strairord 


William  O    Swlgert        Robert  C.  Wise 
Charles  E.  Thompson  Robert  J.  Woeckener 
William  H.  Tleraan      Flu  W.  Woodrow.  Jr. 
Jan  P.  VanderslxUs        Peter  Tadlowsky 
Donald  L.  Waldvogei     Joha  R.  Yat«s.  Jr. 
Edwin  O.  WeatherfordUans  A.  Zander 
Roben  O.  White  Chnrels  L.  Zangas 

Willis  e.  Wilson.  Jr.       James  R.  Zlemanti 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Vferfnesrfai/,  September  16,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX5..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

He  that  du-elteth  in  the  secret  place 
o/  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  0/  the  Almightv.  Psalm  91:  1. 

O  God  of  all  grace  and  goodness,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  quiet  moment  of 
prayer  when  facing  the  duties  that  con- 
front us  and  seelcing  to  carry  the  heavy 
responsibilities  committed  to  our  care 
we  can  look  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal,  and  In 
so  doing  gain  courage  for  these  minutes, 
wisdom  for  these  hours,  and  strength 
for  these  days.  In  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High  may  we  tap  the  resources 
which  make  us  adequate  for  our  tasks, 
give  us  an  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
right,  and  keep  us  dedicated  to  the  high 
purpose  for  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

Amid  the  confusion  and  chaos  of  this 
generation  may  we  know  that  Thy  truth 
is  marchmg  on  and  may  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  we  will  walk  with  Thee  and 
work  for  Thee  in  building  a  world  where 
righteousness  and  justice  and  love  shall 
reign  and  war  shall  be  no  moreJ 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  R«-  1247.  Joint  reaoluuon  to  amend 
section  i9ie)  or  tiie  Securities  Exctiaage  Act 
of  1834 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt-  16M3.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
IJntted  States  Code,  to  regulate  tlu  mailing 
of  uiuoUdted  credit  cards,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  18M€.  An  act  to  establish  Improved 
pro-ams  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
teed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities. 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
c.-.d  for  other  purposes- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  IHR.  16542)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
regulate  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 


cards,  and  for  other  purposes."  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Sp.arkman.  Mr  Psox- 
MiRc  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Beknitt.  and  Mr.  Towra  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  17123)  entiUed  'An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Stehnis.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Syhing- 
TOK,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Dominick  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  liisists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  18546)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  improved  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr,  Ellender.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Taimadce.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr. 
YocNO  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Miller 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


the  bill  through  before  October  1.  and 
the  time  expires  then.  It  has  been  agreed 
by  the  committee  members  on  both  sides 
that  we  ask  for  a  30-day  extension. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

BJ.  Rzs.  1386 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Octolier  1,  1970" 
in  the  flret  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "November  i.  1970". 

tb)  Section  217  ot  such  Act  Is  amended  oy 
striking  out  "Ocloijer  1.  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  ihereoi  "Novcmtjer  1.  1970". 

ic)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strtlclng  out  "October  i.  1970"  In  tiie  flltn 
sentence  and  tnaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"November  I.  1970". 

(d)  Section  809(t)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1970"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"November  1, 1970".  ^ 

(e)  Section  SiO(k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended     3 
by  strlicing  out  "October  i,  1970"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"November  1.  1970". 

(f)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1970"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

•November  1,  1970" 

(g)  Section  1101(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1970"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tbereof 
"November  1,  1970". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS  INSURANCE   AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J  Res.  1366'  to  provide  for 
the  temporarj'  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  insurance  au- 
thority, and  ask  for  the  Immediate  oon. 
sideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  this  is  necessary? 

Mr   PATMAN.  It  is  Impossible  to  get 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  FUELS 
AND  ENERGY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
live  In  New  York  City  have  Just  come 
through  another  power-crisis  summer. 
The  threat  of  blackouts  and  brownouts 
has  left  everyone  rightfully  distressed 
with  the  performance  of  Government 
and  the  utility  Industry.  It  is  high  time 
that  rational  planning  replace  crisis 
management.  By  1990  we  will  have  to 
triple  our  national  power  capacity  to 
meet  projected  population  and  industrial 
demands. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  which  »-lll 


recommend  programs  and  policies  ca- 
pable of  meeting  future  power  demands 
and  reconciling  such  demands  with  the 
protection  of  our  health  and  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Intei-state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  our 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  this  important 
legislation. 

My  bUI  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  21- 
member  commission  composed  of  six 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  nine  public  representatives  who 
have  particular  knowledge  and  expertise 
with  respect  to  fuels,  energy,  and  the 
environment.  In  addition,  one  official 
from  each  of  the  11  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  concerned  with  fuel,  en- 
ergy, and  the  en%ironment  would  serve 
as  adNlsers  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  would  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  within  1  year 
after  public  hearings  and  a  thorough 
investigation  of  our  energy  demands  and 
resources. 

With  impending  shortages  of  fuel  oil. 
natural  gas,  coal,  and  electric  power,  we 
caimot  afford  to  wait  for  new  crises  be- 
fore getting  down  to  the  hard  job  of 
rational  resource  allocation.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation and  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION, COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABOR— REQUEST  FOR 

PERMISSION  TO  srr 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted 
to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  has  not 
been  cleared  with  me.  I  simply  ask  has  It 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can memlier.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr,AYRES>? 

Mr,  AYKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  have  no  objection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Poage, 
Aberneiby,  Porcell,  Sisk,  Belcuir, 
Tcague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Mat, 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
Mr,  POAGE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(HJl,  18546)  to  establish  improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 


BRINKS  COURIER  ROBERT 
DeNISCO 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSE:!  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  taken  yesterday  by  Brinks' 
courier  Robert  DeNlsco,  in  thwarting  the 
hijacking  of  a  Trans  World  Airline  flight 
to  North  Korea  should  be  commended. 
This  is  an  instance  where  a  private  citi- 
zen chose  to  become  involved  and  his  in- 
volvement In  this  case  may  have  saved 
the  life  of  one  or  more  of  the  62  people 
on  board. 

Mr.  DeNlsco's  action  aboard  the  jet 
bound  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
was  taken  at  great  personal  risk.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  in  this  case,  vio- 
lence was  necessary  to  prevent  violence. 

Danger  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to 
Mr.  DeNlsco.  While  a  sergeant  with  the 
military  police  in  Vietnam,  he  was  cred- 
ited with  breaking  up  a  powerful  smug- 
gling ring  in  Saigon. 

The  Brinks  Corp.  of  Chicago  should 
also  be  commended  for  its  selection  of 
such  courageous  young  men  to  carry  out 
Its  often  dangerous  assignments,  tb.  De- 
Nlsco is  one  of  approximately  28  couriers 
that  Brinks  has  in  the  air  every  night 
guarding  its  shipments.  In  this  case.  Mr. 
DeNLsco  was  escorting  a  packet  of  nego- 
tiable securities  to  San  Francisco. 

Although  I  deplore  violence  in  any 
form,  I  frankly  feel  that  the  action  taken 
in  this  Instance  was  justified  and  Is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  at  this  time.  The  re- 
cent flurry  of  airline  hijackings  has  been 
both  alarming  and  frustrating.  It  is 
time  that  we  take  strong  action  to  stop 
this  air  piracy.  I  heartily  applaud  the 
President's  recent  action  In  this 
regard.  His  decision  to  intensify  security 
at  major  airport*  and  employ  Federal 
marshals  on  certain  flights  was  a  very 
good  one.  I  only  hope  these  measures 
will  make  events  like  the  harrowing  one 
of  yesterday  unnecessary. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC   PARTY   IS 
ALIENATING  WORKDJGMAN 

(Mr.  A'YRES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  A'YRBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  alienating  the  working 
man  by  letting  archliberals  take  over 
the  leadership  in  Congress  and  in  party 
affairs. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Me«ny 
said  in  a  recent  interview  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  "disintegrated"  and  that 
Its  remnants  are  being  taken  over  by 
extretnists.  Meany  himself  said  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  alienating  the  20  million  union 
men  and  women  in  America  by  their  en- 
couragement of  extremism. 


The  leadership  of  organized  labor  is 
just  iKglnning  to  see  what  the  rank  and 
file  have  lieen  expressing  with  their  votes 
for  some  time.  The  working  man  and 
woman  has  recognized  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  speaks  for  the  solid  middle 
ground  of  Americans,  those  who  want 
change  through  law,  who  abhor  the 
anarchy,  violence,  and  extreme  tactics 
that  have  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
new  left  embraced  by  so  many  Demo- 
cratic Party  figures. 

The  archliberal  infiuence  can  be  seen 
in  the  Democrats'  recent  apology  lor 
their  1988  Chicago  Convention,  in  their 
failure  to  pass  strong  anticrime  laws  and 
new  measures  to  curb  drug  abuse  and  in 
their  day-to-day  statements  backing  dis- 
senters and  lawless  actions. 

Labor  is  swinging  away  from  its  tradi- 
tional taken-for-granted  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  Party  because  of  this 
sharp  left  turn  by  its  leadership.  The 
Democratic  Party  Is  rapidly  alienating 
the  workingman  by  letting  archliberals 
take  over  the  leadership  in  Congress  and 
in  party  affairs. 


GYMNASTIC  TALENTS  OP  CERTAIN 
DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  RUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Sp^er.  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  certain  Demo- 
crats in  the  Congress  possess  a  talent 
that  few  of  us  knew  about  before,  that  of 
gymnastics.  On  the  issue  of  extremism, 
these  Democrats  are  performing  the  ac- 
robatic feats  of  trying  to  bend  over  back- 
ward and  get  out  from  tmder.  Those  who 
condoned  and  even  applauded  violent 
dissent  in  the  past  now  find  themselves 
faced  with  an  electorate  at  home,  sick  of 
violence  and  ready  to  place  blame  on 
those  who  unwittingly  brought  it  about. 
The  tolerance  of  the  new  left  is  now 
something  the  ultraliberals  would  like  to 
forget  about  and  divorce  themselves 
from.  I  am  not  sure  it  will  tie  that  easy. 

People  remember  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  greeted  dissenters  when 
they  flocked  to  the  Capitol  and  accorded 
them  undue  dignity  and  status.  Those 
who  served  on  such  unofBcial  welcoming 
committees  have  some  explaining  to  do. 
And  how  do  you  explain  desecration  of 
the  flag,  obscene  insults  Sung  at  public 
ofBcials,  and  the  mindless  flouting  of  all 
authority — worst  of  all,  the  real  dangers 
on  the  campus  and  on  the  streets. 

The  ultraliberals  are  now  engaged  In 
their  knee  Jerk  athletics,  hoping  that  the 
voter  will  be  diverted  and  forget.  It  is  a 
sorry  exercise.  Some  of  those,  whose 
blandishments  led  to  riot  and  upheaval, 
even  have  the  brass  now  to  pr«»ch  law 
and  order.  They  must  be  coimtlng  on 
some  very  short  memories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  law  and  or- 
der in  this  coimtry,  but  not  because  a  lot 
of  archliberals  suddenly  remember  it.  It 
is  because  the  people,  and  the  responsible 
men  and  women  they  elect,  want  It  so. 


EUMINATINa  AIR  PIRACY 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
misalaa  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute  and  to  reilse  and  extend  his  remarks 
Rnil  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  tieen  concerned  and.  Indeed,  angered 
by  the  cruel,  inhumane  acts  of  air  piracy 
that  have  occurred.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  House  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  Implementation  of  President 
Nixon's  seven-point  plan  for  eliminating 
air  piracy. 

The  time  has  come  for  Ann.  decisive 
action  to  put  an  end  to  this  breakdown 
of  law  and  order,  to  this  new  form  of 
gangsterism  that  has  come  to  plague 
both  domestic  and  international  avia- 
tion. 

These  gangsters  of  the  airways  must 
Ije  stopped  from  their  terrorism  of  inno- 
cent men.  women,  and  children.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  a  stop  must  be  put  to 
the  forced  detention  of  iimocent  people 
as  hostages  in  crowded  and  unsanitary 
conditions  and  in  aircraft  wired  with 
dangerous  explosives. 

My  resolution  would  call  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  steps  to  implement 
President  Nixon's  seven-point  program 
for  eliminating  air  piracy  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  to  act  immediately  in  ap- 
propriate international  organizations  to 
obtain  concerted  action  of  the  Interna- 
tional community  to  suspend  all  interna- 
tional civil  air  transport  services  to  and 
from  nations  refusing  to  permit  passen- 
gers, crew,  and  aircraft  to  continue  their 
Journey  when  a  hijacked  aircraft  lands 
in  their  territory  or  refusing  to  punish 
or  extradite  persons  who  engage  in  acts 
of  hijacking  for  purposes  of  internation- 
al blackmaU. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


J06EPH  PARATORE.  JR.— A  GOOD 
SAJIABITAN 

<Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  son  of  personal  friends  of  mine  was 
killed  in  a  tragic  accident  wtiile  acting 
as  a  good  Samaritan.  Joseph  Paratore. 
Jr..  a  young  man  of  18  years  of  age.  was 
bringing  gasoline  to  a  stranded  motorist 
in  Queens  when  he  was  caueht  Iwtween 
two  cars  struck  by  a  third  automobile. 

It  is  ironic  that  tills  young  man  lost 
his  life  in  the  course  of  performing  a 
good  deed  while  millions  of  Americans 
were  reading  about  other  yoimg  men  who 
have  broken  the  law  or  shown  no  respect 
•■  for  the  rlghU  of  others.  There  are  many 
young  men  whose  selfless  actions  go  tm- 
noiiced  or  are  taken  for  granted.  In  this 
particular  case.  I  believe  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  kind  and  good 
natured  reaction  of  Joseph  Paratore.  Jr.. 
to  tlie  sight  of  a  stranded  motorist.  His 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Paratore 
and  his  two  sisters,  Raraona  and  An- 
nette, of  South  Ozone  Park  can  be  proud 
of  their  son  and  hU  attitude  toward 
others  and  my  regrets  and  prayers  go  to 
them  and  theirs. 

The  following  article,  describing  the 
tragic  Incident,  appeared  In  the  Au- 
gust 31  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Press: 


Good  Samaiftan  Buk  Dowk  bt  Ca» 

Joa«pti  Paratore  Jr..  an  la-year-old  South 
Ozone  Park  youth  who  was  crushed  to  death 
Monday  morning  while  trying  to  be  a  good 
Samaritan.  wUl  be  mined  Friday  in  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery.  Kew  Gardens. 

Ma£&  will  tK  offered  Friday  at  9:30  ajn.  at 
St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church  In  South 
Ozone  Park. 

Mr.  Paratore.  who  would  have  been  an  up- 
per senior  at  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School 
this  fall,  was  on  his  way  home  Monday  at 
1:10  aJn.  when  he  spotted  motorist  George 
McLaughlin  of  Rhode  Island  holding  up  a 
sign  on  South  Conduit  Avenue  saying  he  was 
out  at  gas. 

According  to  police,  the  Long  laland  youth 
arrived  at  his  home  at  124-15  lS2nd  Ave., 
emptied  his  lawnmower  of  two  gallons  oi  gas 
and  returned  to  the  stranded  Rhode  Island 
motorist  at  the  corner  of  South  Conduit  Ave- 
nue and  Cohancy  Street  In  Cftone  Park. 

Meanwhile,  police  said  Efcvid  Grayson.  18. 
of  110-29  ia4th  St .  Jamaica  had  parked  his 
car  In  beck  of  the  vehicle  driven  by  Mo- 
lAUghlln. 

Police  said  Harold  O'Connell.  31,  of  153-34 
129th  St..  South  Oaone  Park,  going  east  on 
South  Conduit  Avenue  then  struck  Gray- 
sons  auto,  sending  It  mto  McUiughllns  ve- 
hicle. Mr.  Paratore.  Police  said,  was  caught 
tjetween  the  two  cars  and  crushed  to  death. 

O'Connell  was  quesOoned  by  police  but 
released. 

Mr.  Paratore  leaves  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Joseph  Paratore.  and  two  sisters.  Ra- 
mon* and  Annette,  all  of  South  Ozone  Park. 


NEED  FOR  CRIME  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  happy 
to  note  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edmokbsoni  yesterday  took 
the  floor  and  said  that  he  deplored  the 
inactivity  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
administration  In  the  flght  against  crime. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  has  Joined  wltli  the 
administration  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  about  the  number  ol 
crime  bills  that  are  resting  and  languish- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  other  committees  of  this  Congress. 

It  is  easy  to  try  to  blame  the  adminis- 
tration for  everything  that  does  not  hap- 
pen, but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Congress  is  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  it  will  be  through  the  offices 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondsok)  and  others  like  him  who 
Join  us  In  this  flght  to  try  to  pry  some 
of  these  bills  loose  for  consideration. 


WAR  ON  CRIME 


suffer  the  traumatic  experiences  of  purse 
snatching  and  as.sault. 

I  note  that  there  are  major  crime  bills 
still  before  this  Congress  after  a  year  of 
dillydallying  and  nonaction.  May  I  warn 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  ol  the 
aisle  that  women  in  this  land  are  recog- 
nizing that  crime  can  be  stopped  If  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  the  backing 
of  the  public,  strong  laws  to  work  with 
and  the  training  and  equipment  to  do 
the  job. 

I  might  add  that  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica are  on  the  warpath  over  the  crime 
Issue — and  there  wUl  be  a  substantially 
greater  number  of  women  going  to  the 
polls  this  fall.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  the 
91st  Congress  to  buckle  down  and  give 
our  country  the  legal  weapons  to  stamp 
out  the  menace  of  crime  that  overshad- 
ows our  daliy  lives. 


DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  25 
years,  our  foreign  s.ssistance  programs 
have  received  bipartisan  support.  With 
changes  to  make  them  consistent  with 
today's  needs,  they  should  again  receive 
that  kind  of  support. 

We  are  no  longer  alone  in  the  develop- 
ment assistance  area.  The  countries 
which  we  helped  in  the  post  World  War 
n  years  are  now  providing  more  total 
aid  than  the  United  States,  much  of  It 
through  international  institutions,  such 
as  the  Worid  Bank  Group.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  time  much  greater  emphasis  were 
placed  on  this  type  of  cooperation. 

As  the  best  way  to  obtain  such  coop- 
eration, the  President  has  recommended 
that  international  lending  institutions 
become  the  major  channels  for  develop- 
ment assistance. 

The  new  in-stltutional  framework  pro- 
posed by  the  President  will  provide  for 
different  agencies  handling  develop- 
ment loans,  most  technical  assistance, 
and  the  promotion  of  private  investment. 
As  you  know,  this  latter  recommendation 
has  already  been  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress with  the  establlshinent  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation, 
which  Is  soon  to  open  its  doors  for  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  organization  Is 
the  flrst  step  in  making  foreign  aid  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  world. 


(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  x>tx- 
mlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  as  a 
woman  Member  of  this  body,  I  know 
that  the  women  of  America  have  perhaps 
the  greatest  stake  of  all  In  the  success  of 
President  Nixon's  war  on  crime.  It  Is 
women  who  are  the  victims  of  many 
crimes.  It  is  wives  and  mothers  who  en- 
dure social  wrongs  and  suffering  when 
loved  ones  are  caught  up  In  the  web  of 
drug  abuse  and  crime.  It  Is  women  who 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ABHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Boll  No.  3981 
Abbin  Baring  Blatnlk 

Adams  Beau.  Md.  Bow 

Anderaon.  Belcher  Brock 

Tenn.  Beny  Bnwks 
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Burton.  tJtah  Gettyi  Price.  Tea. 

Bush  GUbert  Pryor.  Arlc. 

Button  Gray  Purcell 

Cabell  HSbert  Rhodes 

CeUer  HecUer.  Mass.    Rogers,  Colo. 

Clarlt  Holllleld  Roaentlial 

dawson.  Del  Horton  Roudcbush 

Collier  Kaitb  Roybal 

Oonyers  Kleppe  Sdierie 

Corman  Long.  Md.  Scheuer 

Oowger  I>owensteln  Schneeliell 

Dswson  Luian  8et>eUus 

Delaney  Mcculloch  Shrlver 

Derwlnakl  McBwen  Sltubltz 

Dowdy  McMillan  Staggers 

Edwards.  Call/.  MacOregor  Tart 

Edwards.  lA.  MesklU  Tea«ue.  Calif. 

Eshleman  Michel  Thompson.  N.J. 

Fallon  Mink  Tunoey 

Felgiian  Mlse  Waeconner 

Fiynt  Morae  Weicker 

Ford.  Murphy.  N.Y.     Wilson. 

William  D.  Ottlnger  CharluH. 

Frledel  Pelly  Winn 

Pulton.  Tenn.  Phllbln  Wold 

Oallaeher  Pollock  WollT 

Gaydos  Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  340 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ARMED  FORCES  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL 
STRENGTH  OP  RESER'VES— AP- 
POINTMENT OP  CONFEREES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  oUier  weapons,  and 
research,  develojHnent.  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  selected  reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto.  Insist  on  disagreement,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolma?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  followiiig  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Philbin.  Hebert,  Price  of  Illi- 
nois. BiNNETr.  Strattok,  Abends.  O'Kob- 
SKI.  Bkay,  Bob  Wilson,  and  Gussn. 


TREASURY   AND  POST  OFFICE 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
16900)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jtme  30.  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  obleetton. 

The  Clerk  read  Uie  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 


see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1970.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  The  com- 
mittee brings  this  conference  report  to- 
day on  one  of  the  major  appropriation 
bills.  The  final  amount  is  $9.525,7 11,000. 
Which  is  $363,174,000  more  than  was  ex- 
pended for  these  same  Federal  activities 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
It  Is  stm  $41,982,000  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

There  are  mostly  routine  items  of  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  of  no  particular  dUBculty  or 
controversy  that  was  involved. 

However,  there  are  two  items  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on.  After  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House,  and  prior  to  its 
being  acted  u[>on  by  the  other  body,  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  able  to  make 
arrangements  to  lease  a  building  in  Chi- 
cago that  was  immediately  available, 
which  eliminated  the  necessity  for  ex- 
pending $17,605,000  from  their  public 
buildings  account  to  construct  a  facility. 
The  amount  released  has  now  been  made 
available  to  provide  for  four  new  and 
tndly  needed  postal  building  projects, 
one  at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  one  at  Stamford, 
Coim..  one  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
one  at  Lexington.  Ky. 

These  are  very  necessary  and  much- 
needed  buildings,  and  I  think  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  to  Include  these 
in  this  year's  construction  is  ver>'  Im- 
portant. The  savings  In  building  these 
projects  at  this  time  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  other  matter  I  want  to  refer  to 
is  a  new  title  V  that  was  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  other  tiody  on  a  matter  that 
came  up  after  the  bill  bad  been  acted  on 
by  the  House.  This  is  a  matter  of  appro- 
priating $1,650,000  for  the  protection  of 
visiting  foreign  dignitaries  attending  the 
observance  of  the  25tli  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  is  an  Item 
that  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  Secret  Service  agents  and  others 
who  are  assigned  to  protect  the  visitors 
while  they  are  inside  the  United  States. 
We  are  advised  that  there  will  be  about 
75  heads  of  foreign  states  with  their  del- 
egations. At  this  time  there  is  no  way  to 
know  how  many  will  be  involved  or  how 
long  they  will  remain  here.  We  agreed 
to  the  request  hoping  that  the  amount 
provided  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  any 
contingencies. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  If  any  of  this 
money  is  not  needed.  It  will  revert  to  the 
Treasury.  It  is  just  an  amount  to  enable 
the  President  to  do  something  we  feel 
is  very  necessary  In  this  country  while 
these  foreign  dignitaries  are  visiting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisoN) .  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
(Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stzzd) 
has  carefully  explained  the  few  Items 
that  were  at  issue  between  this  and  the 


other  body  concerning  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the 
same  by  the  conferees. 

Just  to  summarize,  once  again,  the 
bill  as  passed  by  this  House  on  April  9 — 
well  before  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year,  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  for  the 
effort  to  do  so  each  year  has  become  a 
tradition  with  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee— carried  a  total  of  $9,492,702,000. 
which  figure  was  $330,165,000  over  the 
comparable  appropriation  for  fiscal  1970, 
but  was  also  $74,991,000  below  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  estimate.  As  subsequently 
consldere<l  and  passed  by  the  other  body, 
the  bill's  total  was  increased  to  $9.539.- 
079.000 — thus  standing  at  a  preconfer- 
ence  total  of  $46,377,000  over  the  figure 
approved  by  the  House. 

In  conference,  this  increase  was  ad- 
justed downward  to  a  new.  agreed  total 
of  $9,525.711.000 — now  S363. 174.000  over 
fiscal  1970.  but.  sUU.  $41,982,000  below 
the  fiscal  1971  budget  estimate.  It  is  this 
latter  figure  that.  I  presume,  will  be  of 
tlie  most  interest  to  those  here  in  this 
CliRmber  who  are  worried^— and  quite 
properly  so— about  their  votes  on  appro- 
priation bills  during  this  session  tliat  are 
above  or  below  the  budget  request. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will  then  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  the  effect  of 
tins  conference  report,  let  me  again  Just 
njpeat  that  the  new  total  we  recommend 
to  you  is,  in  round  figures,  about  $42 
million  below  the  budget. 

I  .support  the  conference  report — as  do 
all  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  minority  side;  and  we  do  so 
even  though  we  managed  less  than  an 
even  split  of  our  differences  with  the 
other  body — our  recommendation  to  you 
being  $33,009,000  over  the  House  figure, 
and  only  $13,368,000  under  the  Senate 
figure.  One  major  reason  we  could  not, 
with  responsibility,  do  better  in  this  re- 
gi^rd  relates  to  the  continuing  fiscal 
problems  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
These  are  problems  vrtth  which  we  are 
all  well  familiar — as  well  as  problems  to 
which  we  have,  with  good  intentions, 
contributed  through  our  votes  for  postal 
pay  increases  larger  than  the  Depart- 
ment had  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
the  budgetary  submission  and.  though 
now  with  more  questionable  motivaticm. 
through  our  collective  declsloa  in  an 
election  year  to  let  the  blame  for  a  nec- 
essary postal  rate  Increase  fall  upon  the 
"governors"  of  the  newly  created,  semi- 
independent  U.S.  Postal  Service  Instead 
of  one  of  our  own  beads.  Besides  which, 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  fully  anticipate 
tliat  the  new  Postal  Ser%1ce — we  have 
got  to  try  to  remember  to  say  tliat  now 
taitead  of  Post  Office  Department — ^wlll 
undoubtedly  be  up  here  sometime  before 
tills  fiscal  year  ends  with  a  supplemental 
request  in  amount  yet  to  be  determined, 
so  that  any  "savings"  we  might  attempt 
to  make  now  would  only  be  lost  later, 
anyway. 

To  which  prediction  I  would  just  Uke 
to  add  that,  though  I  was.  and  am.  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  kind  of  postal 
reform  we  finally  got  around  to  enacting 
none  of  us  should  expect  any  overnight 
miracles  therefrom.  Surely,  the  op- 
portimity  to  make  this  reorganization  of 
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one  of  our  Government's  most  basic  serv- 
ices work  is  now  present,  but  only  the 
first,  tentative  step  in  that  direction  has 
been  taken.  Countless  numbers  of 
hurdles  lie  ahead  before,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  this  Nation  has 
the  lund  of  prompt,  reliable,  and  elBcient 
postal  service,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it 
ought  to  have,  and  as  we  all  hope  some- 
day it  will  have.  So.  patience  in  this  re- 
gard is  very  much  required — both  by  the 
postal  patron,  by  the  taxpayers  who  will 
continue  for  a  time  to  be  required  to  sub- 
sidize the  system,  by  those  who  worls 
for  the  system  and,  most  importantly, 
by  those  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  who 
must  attempt,  somehow,  to  represent  the 
best  Interests  of  all  these  diverse  groups. 
Just  as  one  example  of  the  uncertainties 
that  pertain  to  all  this,  let  it  be  noted — 
for  the  record — that,  at  the  time  of  our 
hearings  here  on  the  House  side,  the 
Department  anticipated  a  mall-volume 
Increase  of  only  2.36  percent,  while  It 
now  states  that  the  anticipated  Increase 
In  volume  in  this  fiscal  year  looks  more 
like  2.73  percent,  instead.  That  may  not 
sound  like  very  much.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
in  terms  of  actual  pieces  of  mall  it 
involves  nearly  a  billion  more  pieces  of 
mall,  thla  year,  tlian  had  originally 
been  estimated;  and.  while  that  adds  to 
the  headaches  the  governors  of  the  new 
Service  may  encoimter  in  getting  the 
old  system  for  handling  this  flood  of 
mail  ■unglued."  if  it  at  the  same  time 
indicates  some  improvement  in  our  over- 
all economic  situation — as  such  increases 
generally  have — it  may  be  a  blessing  In 
disguise. 

Mr.  DROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question  or  two  or 
three? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
restate  how  much  this  conference  re- 
port will  cause  to  be  spent  above  the 
figure  for  last  year? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  $363,174,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
account  for  that  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  spending? 

Mr.  STEED.  Since  these  are  the  old- 
e.st  agencies  of  the  Government,  most  of 
the  increase  is  accoimted  for  in  terms  of 
increased  volume  of  work. 

For  instance.  In  the  Customs  Service 
there  Is  a  very  sizable  Increase  In  the 
number  of  people  traveling  in  and  out 
of  the  country,  and  in  shipments  in  and 
out  of  the  cotmtiy.  so  the  workload  has 
been  going  up  for  several  years  by  leaps 
and  boimds. 

There  Is  a  heavier  workload  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  In  additlcn  to 
their  regular  work  the  Congress  added 
several  new  functions  In  the  crime  ac- 
tivity program,  which  has  made  a  heavy 
manpower  demand  on  them. 

Then  of  course  we  have  the  Execu- 
tive Protective  Service,  which  adds  to  the 
need  for  more  fimds  for  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. 

Almost  all  of  this  is  accounted  for  in 
the  normal  growth  and  increase  of  the 
work  that  these  old  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  required  to  perform. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  bUl  is  t363  million 
above  the  spending  for  the  same  general 
purposes  last  year:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  U  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate a  supplemental  appropriation 
before  this  session  ends? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  sure  there  will  have 
to  be  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
this  fall  or  early  next  year  to  pick  up  the 
increased  cost  for  wage  increases  granted 
by  act  of  Congress  and  imposed  on  these 
agencies.  There  are  close  to  900.000  Fed- 
eral employees  funded  in  this  particular 
bin.  When  pay  increa-ses  are  voted  by 
Congress  the  need  for  additional  moneys 
to  meet  those  pay  increases  is  consider- 
able. 

I  should  think  it  would  probably  re- 
quire $300  million  or  $400  million  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  these  departments  to 
be  able  to  finish  this  fiscal  year  and  pay 
the  new  wage  rates  Congress  authorized. 

Mr,  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
anticipate  that  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment will  resort  to  the  same  old  argu- 
ment that  the  volume  of  mall  has  in- 
creased as  a  requisite  for  more  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  through  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  checked  with  the  De- 
partment just  prior  to  the  coriference. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  now 
virtually  through  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  mail  volume  Increase  prob- 
lem this  year  anywhere  like  it  has  been 
for  the  past  several  years.  I  believe  we 
have  leveled  off.  at  least  temporarily,  on 
that  score. 

It  would  be  my  guess  at  this  time  that 
any  supplemental  they  will  be  able  to 
justify  will  have  to  be  in  terms  of  these 
pay  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  four  buildings 
that  are  to  be  constructed  for  postal 
facilities? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  only  buildings  we 
fund  in  this  bill  are  those  which  are 
used  exclusively  by  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment. If  they  are  the  type  of  Fed- 
eral building  the  Post  Office  Department 
now  occupies  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, they  would  be  ftmded  in  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  through 
GSA.  These  are  projects  which  are 
wholly  owned  and  occupied  as  postal 
facilities. 

They  have  many  more  projects  be- 
sides these  that  are  urgently  needed. 
These  are  the  ones  which  lend  them- 
selves to  the  biggest  savings  by  provid- 
ing the  new  facilities  immediately.  That 
la  why  these  particular  four  were  se- 
lected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  argument  of  sav- 
ings works  in  some  places  and  does  not 
in  others,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
well  knows. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  Did  the  Senate  have  these  four 
postal  facUlUes  in  Its  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  No;  the  Senate  cut  the 
$17.6  million  out  because  the  Depart- 
ment had  decided  they  would  not  spend 
the  amoimt  budgeted  for  that  facility  In 
Chicago. 

StDoe  the  need  for  these  buildings  is 


so  urgent  and  since  the  losses  that  we 
suffer  in  trying  to  do  business  in  these 
places  tmder  present  circumstances  are 
so  high,  it  just  seems  to  make  good  setise 
to  go  ahead  with  them  now.  They  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  them,  and  the 
sooner  we  can  get  them  in  operation  the 
sooner  we  can  eliminate  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary waste  and  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  was  at  the  Instance 
of  the  House  conferees  that  the  four 
facilities  were  put  into  this  blU  In  con- 
ference?   

Mr.  STEIED,  Yes.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  might  say  that 
in  studying  the  situation  throughout  the 
300  larger  communities  of  the  country 
we  found  the  amoimts  of  money  here  for 
new  postal  buildings  are  about  one-tenth 
of  what  the  Department  could  justify 
spending  this  year  if  we  were  able  to 
make  sufficient  funds  available  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  to  this  ques- 
tion. Why.  for  instance,  did  the  com- 
mittee pick  Tucson.  Ariz? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  did  not  pick  the  proj- 
ects. The  Department  selects  the  projects. 
They  keep  us  advised  all  the  time  of  all 
of  the  projects  that  they  are  justifying 
to  get  the  money  to  build.  These  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  where 
the  greatest  saving  In  having  the  new 
facility  results.  We  go  down  the  list,  and 
it  is  just  automatic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  what  the  I>e- 
partment  tells  you? 

Mr.  STEED.  These  are  the  prospec- 
tuses that  are  submitted  to  us.  and  that 
is  what  they  indicate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  support  given  by  any  Indi- 
vidual Member  of  Congress  to  the  so- 
called  postal  reform  bill,  would  it?  I  am 
referring  to  the  location  of  a  post  office 
in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  they 
can  probably  make  a  very  compelling 
case  for  at  least  50  or  100  more  projects 
If  we  were  just  able  to  provide  the  funds 
for  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  you  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  but  I  do  not 
understand  why  these  four  sites  were 
picked  out  to  the  exclusion  of.  as  the 
gentleman  admits,  many  others  across 
this  country.  That  is  what  1  am  trying  to 
do — get  the  real  answer  to  why  the 
Post  Office  Department  picked  these  four 
places  for  the  construction  of  post  offices. 

Mr.  STEHUJ.  They  have  always  had 
the  criteria  to  justify  projects  before 
the  committe  because  they  need  so  many 
and  we  are  able  to  fund  so  few.  We 
have  always  accepted  their  findings  as 
to  which  ones  will  do  them  the  most  good 
and  which  we  will  go  ahead  with  first. 
Most  of  the  money  goes  Into  the  large 
centers  like  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Los 
Angeles,  but  we  do  put  many  of  these 
smaller  projects  Into  smaller  towns.  But 
these  arc  cases  where  rather  remarkable 
savings  can  be  made  by  getting  them  out 
of  their  presently  inadequate  facilities 
into  new  and  better  ones.  We  would  like 
to  keep  this  up.  We  are  so  far  behind  in 
trying  to  give  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  physical  plant  that  they  need. 
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where  they  can  do  their  work  efficiently, 
that  it  Just  gets  to  be  a  matter  of  more  or 
less  discretion  as  to  which  one  to  go 
ahead  with  first  because  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  are  higlily  qualified. 
It  takes  some  criteria  to  decide  which  one 
will  go  first.  These  are  buildings  that  can 
be  put  under  construction  immediately. 
There  are  some  that  are  very  badly 
needed  that  they  can  go  ahead  with  right 
now,  but  there  is  difBculty  In  clearing  the 
site  or  In  getting  title  to  the  land  In 
some  of  them.  We  have  always  insisted 
that  they  put  the  first  priority  on  the 
buildings  which  they  can  go  ahead  with 
immediately.  One  of  the  problems  they 
have  had.  which  I  believe  they  are  now 
solving,  has  been  the  long  timelag  be- 
tween the  time  we  appropriate  the  funds 
for  the  buildings  and  the  start  of  con- 
struction. We  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
present  5-year  timel^  to  a  3-year  time- 
lag.  It  is  one  of  the  criteria  they  have 
used  in  making  selections  on  how  they 
can  use  these  resources  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government.  I  believe 
that  all  the  projects  funded  in  this  bill 
would  receive  the  highest  priority  under 
any  criteria  you  wanted  to  apply  in  re- 
spect to  their  having  the  Department 
make  use  of  their  full  resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Based  on  the  Information 
given  by  the  Department  and  without 
any  relationship  to  the  support  given  to 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  postal  reform 
bUl.  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  this 
criterion  is  strictly  based  upon  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  has  no  relationship  to  any- 
thing el.se;  in  that  right? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  as  we  go  over  these 
projects  I  do  not  have  any  Interest  in 
knowing  where  any  of  these  projects  are 
located.  We  are  more  interested  in  how 
badly  they  are  needed,  and  what  kind  of 
savings  will  result  from  their  being  built. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  a  great  many  sec- 
tional postal  centers  in  the  country  that 
need  expanded  facilities  or  new  facilities 
that  are  a  long  way  from  getting  them. 
And  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  these 
four  would  be  selected,  the  other  body 
having  dropped  them  out,  and  they  were 
selected  on  the  insistence  of  the  House 
conferees. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  a  long  list  of  projects 
that  are  highly  desirable,  and  they  are 
very  definitely  justified,  but  we  just  could 
not  give  them  enough  funds  in  a  single 
year  to  build  them  all. 

But  with  the  34  projects  that  we  are 
funding  in  this  bill,  this  is  the  greatest 
step  so  far  toward  gettitig  these  badly 
needed  facilities  constructed  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  since  I  have  been 
associated  with  this  bill. 

And  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  now  that 
if  we  could  proceed  immediately  In  build- 
ing all  the  facilities  we  can  justify,  I 
believe  that  when  they  were  in  being  and 
useful  as  against  what  we  are  now  faced 
with  and  forced  to  work  with.  It  could 
result  In  a  net  savings  of  about  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  And  so  to  me  this  Is 
one  place  where  by  Investing  money  we 
can  actually  save  money. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  we 


can  eliminate  some  of  these  unnecessary 
costs  until  we  get  modern  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation,  but 

Mr.  STEED.  In  other  word?,  to  leave 
these  projects  out.  or  leave  any  of  the 
34  out.  you  are  not  reducing  the  problem, 
you  are  Just  delaying  something  that  has 
to  be  done,  and  the  longer  you  delay  the 
more  it  will  cost  the  people  In  terms  of 
urmecessary  costs. 

If  I  had  my  way  about  It,  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  ahead  now  and  build  every 
project  in  this  country  Immediately  that 
can  be  Justified,  becaiise  they  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  In  the  next  4 
or  5  or  6  years,  if  we  could  do  It.  To  me 
It  seems  that  this  is  a  time  when  we 
can  make  an  Investment  with  some 
soimd  Judgment  that  will  pay  for  itself 
In  a  very  limited  period  of  time.  With 
the  mail  voltmie  we  have,  and  In  trying 
to  process  the  volume  of  mail  with  some 
of  the  outmoded  facilities  we  have,  there 
are  identifiable  costs  that  are  rather  high 
that  cannot  be  eliminated  imtll  we  do 
get  new  facilities.  And  I  am  one  who 
hopes  we  do  not  have  to  wait  much 
longer  imtll  every  section  of  the  coimtry 
that  can  justify  a  new  project  gets  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  sure  whether, 
allegedly  having  taken  politics  out  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  cronyism 
has  not  been  sut>stituled. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  have  no  evidence  of 
that.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  We 
studied  these  prospectuses  carefully,  and 
the  factors  that  justified  them  were  very 
high  and  very  good.  I  am  sorry  we  are 
only  able  to  fund  the  34  projects  con- 
tained In  this  bill.  I  wish  It  were  possible 
for  It  to  be  for  100  or  ISO.  because  they 
could  all  be  Justlf-ed. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Ask  the  gentleman  to 
bear  with  me  for  one  more  observation, 
and  that  Is  concerning  the  luxury  of 
entertaining  the  United  Nations  in  this 
country,  because  it  is  well  pointed  up 
in  this  blU. 

In  this  bill  the  taxpayers  will  have  the 
dubious  pleasure  of  putting  up  $1,650,000 
to  protect  the  so-called  visiting  Poo- 
Bahs  who  come  to  this  coimtry  this  year, 
to  visit  the  Onited  Nations.  How  much 
more  this  outfit  in  New  York  is  going  to 
cost  the  coimtry  I  do  not  know.  The  tax- 
payers ought  to  rebel  against  it  and 
throw  it  out. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  see  we  are  finally  going  to  have 
the  people  of  the  country  paying  a  part 
of  the  bill  which  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  have  been  paying  for  these 
many,  many  years  to  give  protection  to 
the  dignitaries  coming  Into  New  York 
City. 

The  New  York  City  police  force  has 
been  overburdened.  It  finally  may  be 
that  the  burden  will  be  borne  by  the  en- 
tire Nation  which  we  should  not  bear  at 
all.  But  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  should  not  be  entirely  penalized 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  city  of  New  York 
broke  its  figurative  back  to  get  this  out- 
fit there  many  years  ago,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  they  can  suffer  with  it 
now. 

TRZ   APPKOFKUnONS   B11J.8   FOK    nSCAX.   TEAS 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thitik  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  make  reference 
to  the  status  of  the  overall  appropria- 
tion business  of  the  Congress  relating 
to  the  current  fiscal  year  1971. 

WHi3U   THE    BILLS   AS8 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971,  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year,  we  will  be  acting  on  15  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  pending  bill  makes  the  fifth  ap- 
propriation bill  to  tx  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, not  counting  the  vetoed  Inde- 
pendent offices-HUD  bill.  Therefore,  10 
appropriation  bills  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  five  bills — including  the  pending 
bill — enacted  are:  Education,  Interior. 
District  of  Columbia,  legislative,  and 
Treasury-Post  Office,  the  pending  bill. 

Of  the  10  remaining,  there  are  three 
bills  In  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  TTiey  are:  Public  Works- 
AEC.  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
passed  both  bodies  quite  some  time  ago. 
but  action  has  been  withheld  pending  a 
determination  on  the  new  farm  bUl. 
There  is  some  Indication  that  a  new  farm 
bill  may  be  agreed  upon  in  coioference 
next  week.  If  so.  then  we  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  go  to  conference  on  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill. 

The  Public  Works-AEC  blU  will.  I  be- 
lieve, be  coming  along  quite  soon.  A  con- 
ference is  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
judiciary  bill  should  be  coming  along 
shortly.  We  have  a  conference  scheduled 
on  that  bill  next  week. 

There  are  four  bills  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate.  They  have.  I  believe,  vir- 
tually concluded  committee  hearings,  but 
they  have  not  been  considered  bj'  the 
Senate.  They  are:  Transportation, 
Labor-HEW,  foreign  assistance,  and 
military  construction. 

Waiting  to  be  reported  to  the  House  is 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  which  has 
not  been  brought  forward  because  the 
related  authorization  bill  only  recently 
cleared  the  other  body.  The  conference 
on  that  bill  has  not  been  completed  and 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  will  not  be 
presented  untU  the  conference  under- 
takes to  agree,  or  does  agree,  on  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  vetoed  bill,  the  Independent  offl- 
ces-HUD  blU.  Involves  some  Important 
questions.  The  veto  was  sustained.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  scale  down  the 
overall  amount  when  we  bring  in  a  new 
bill. 

We  see  no  real  problem  In  bringing 
this  biU  in.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  move 
in  that  direction  reasonably  soon. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  catchall  sup- 
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plemental  appropriation  bill.  The  Preri- 
dent  has  sent  us  a  number  of  budget  re- 
quests for  the  supplemental  bill.  Several 
others  may  soon  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  this  informa- 
tion would  be  appropriate  for  the  Reco«d 
at  this  time. 

I  shall  revise  my  remarks  and  nil  In 
more  detail  about  the  figures  for  these 
bUls. 

I  want  to  Uiank  the  able  chairman  of 
the  suljcommittee.  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Sikdi,  for  yielding  to 
me  and  to  commend  him  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  for  a 
good  Job  on  the  pending  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Department  appropriation  bill. 
I  Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

APP»0P«1AT10N    BILL    TOTALS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted.  1  am  including  certain  summary 
figures  of  amounts  involved  In  the  appro- 
priation bills  dealing  with  fiscal   1971 
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HOtfSB  TOTALS 

Not  counting  the  vetoed  independent 
otnces-RXTD  blU.  the  House  has  consid- 
ered budget  requests  of  »51.2  billion.  It 
has  approved  a  total  of  $50.4  bUIion.  for 
a  net  reduction  of  about  »0  8  billion  The 
precise  reduction  figure  is  «745.548,805. 
Tliat  is  a  net  figure.  Ten  bUls  were  under 
the  budget:  two  were  above. 

SSNATB   TOTALS 

Not  counting  the  vetoed  independent 
offlces-HXJD  bill,  the  Senate  has  consid- 
ered budget  requests  of  $25.6  billion.  It 
has  approved  a  total  of  $27  billion, 
for  a  net  increase  of  about  $1.4  billion. 
The  precise  net  increase  figure  is  $1,368.- 
843.754.  Six  bills  were  below  the  budget 
requests:  two  were  above  the  requests. 

ENACTTD   TOTALS 

Including  the  pending  conference  re- 
port, five  bills  have  cleared  Congress. 
They  involve  budget  requests  of  $9.4  bU- 
lion,  enacted  amounts  of  $9.8  blUion,  for 
a  net  increase  of  about  $0.4  blUlon.  The 
precise  net  increase  Is  $398,328,421.  Pour 


bills  reflected  a  reduction;  the  education 
bill  was  above  the  budget. 

TOTALS  P»NDINC  IN  HOnSE  COMUTTTWX 

The  two  regular  bills  in  committee — 
yet  to  be  reported  to  the  House— involve 
budget  requests  of  $86.2  billion— $68.7 
billion  in  the  Defense  bill  and  $17.5  billion 
In  the  Independent  offices-HUD  bill. 

Budget  requests  presently  in  hand  for 
the  closing  supplemental  total  $366  mil- 
lion. Other  requests  may  tie  forthcoming. 

The  vetoed  independent  ofBces-HUD 
bill  was  $541  million  above  the  budget. 
We  shall  have  to  accommodate  the  bill 
to  the  changed  situation  wtUch  will,  of 
course,  change  the  total. 

TABLX    8T    BILLS 

I  include  a  table  of  the  amoimts  of 
budget  requests  and  the  amounts  ap- 
proved for  each  of  the  regular  bills  for 
fiscal  1971.  It  does  not  Include  the  clos- 
ing supplemental  bUl  because  the 
amounts  are,  as  of  now.  somewhat  In- 
determinate : 
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|As  to  IKAI  r«Ar  1971  «iMuntx  Dfilyl 
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Approved 
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-137.763.000 
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■  Based  on  conlerence  report  speed  to  bi  Hoese  tedey. 

COMPKBSnSSIW   SCOBEKBIPINO   BZFOCT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures 
I  have  used  relate  onb^  to  the  appropri- 
ations bins  for  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year 
1971.  And  they  refer  to  appropriations 
and  budget  requests  for  appropriations, 
not  expenditures. 

A  more  comprehensive  report  on  con- 
gressional actions  and  impact  on  the 
President's  budget,  in  terms  of  both  ap- 
propriations and  spendmg  as  well  as 
revenues,  ana  including  various  legisla- 
tive bills  that  affect  the  situation.  Is  re- 
flected in  the  "scorekeeping"  report 
issued  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reductions  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. A  resum*  of  the  most  recent  report. 
as  of  September  10.  is  Included  In  the 
Record  of  September  15.  at  page  31SSS. 


note:  Prepared  Sept.  16. 1970.  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriation!. 


Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
make  a  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  he  Include  with  his  remarks 
the  budget  figures  originally  submitted 
by  the  Nixon  administration  and  how 
they  compare  with  the  House  figures? 

Mr.  MAHON.  1  will  be  delighted  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
have  a  question  as  to  procedures  for 
Congressmen  either  to  request  or  to  ob- 
ject to  post  ofBce  construction  in  his 
district.   What  wUl   the  procedures  be 
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under  the  new  Post  Office  Beorganiza- 

Por  example,  in  my  own  district  I  have 
felt  that  the  local  communities  should 
do  the  constructing  themselves  on  their 
own  land,  so  that  it  would  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  very  much  less  to  have  the 
post  offices  built,  and  then  they  would 
lease  them  to  the  Oovemment  for  a 
period  of  20  years.  In  fact.  I  am  one  of 
those  people  who  thought  there  were  no 
poUtics  in  the  Post  Office  Department; 
so  I  objected  to  the  expressed  need  for 
and  the  construction  of  a  post  office  In 
my  district.  The  post  office  was  con- 
structed over  my  strong  objections.  How 
can  we  consider  that  the  budget  Is  so 
Ught  when  they  are  able  to  constnict  a 
poet  offlce  that  the  locsJ  Congressman 
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says  is  not  needed,  he  did  not  want  it. 
and  the  local  community  was  willing  to 
construct  the  post  offlce  building  that 
they  might  be  able  to  use  for  some  other 
local  purpose,  such  as  a  library,  and  rent 
it  to  the  Oovemment  for  20  years  so 
there  would  not  be  an  investment  by 
the  VS.  Oovemment? 

We  do  need  post  offices  in  certain  areas 
in  our  district,  and  post  offices  have  been 
denied,  and  then  they  put  two  post  offices 
in  one  tovra.  I  think  that  is  a  little  bit  too 
much.  What  is  the  orocedure  now  going 
to  be  for  the  average  Congressman  to 
talk  with  the  new  Post  Offlce  Corpora- 
tion about  post  offices  and  what  has  it 
been?  I  certainly  have  been  surprised  at 
some  of  the  actions  that  have  occurred. 

Mr.  STEED.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  three  ways  in  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  obtain  a  new  fa- 
cility. One  is  through  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  tlirough  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  building  in  which 
the  post  offlce  is  one  of  the  tenants. 

The  second  way  Is  through  the  appro- 
priation. 100  percent,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  post  offlce  facility,  fully  fed- 
erally financed  as  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  this  bill  as  postal  public 
buildings. 

The  third  way  is  under  building  oc- 
cupancy, and  this  is  the  so-called  lease 
program.  We  are  fimding  only  about  35 
projects  in  the  federally  financed  pub- 
lic buildings  item.  Under  the  lease  pro- 


gram, where  buildings  are  privately 
owned  and  rented  to  the  Government, 
the  Department  has  been  building  atiout 
1,000  new  facilities  a  year  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  had  a  rule-of- 
thumb  policy  down  there  that,  generally 
speaking,  a  facility  of  less  than  50.000 
square  feet  would  be  funded  through  the 
lease  program.  If  it  is  more  than  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  would  seek  Fed- 
eral funds  to  build  it.  So  what  the  new 
Board  of  Governors  will  do  I  do  not 
know.  The  only  way  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  will  have  any  opportunity  to 
infiuence  any  project  whatsoever  would 
be  to  approach  the  managers  of  the  post 
offlce  imder  the  new  corporate  structure 
and  present  the  merits  of  the  case  to 
them  and  hope  they  would  react  to  it. 
t)ecause  when  we  created  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration, we  took  postal  service  one  step 
further  from  the  ability  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  influence  their  action. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  is.  Would  there  be  a  dif- 
ference in  policy?  Does  the  new  corpora- 
tion favor  the  lease  form  for  post  office 
construction  over  construction  by  the 
corporation  itself  and  owning  by  the  cor- 
poration, or  what  is  the  recommended 
policy?  

Mr,  STEED.  Under  the  Postal  Corpo- 
ration Act  passed  by  Congress,  when  the 
Governors  are  appointed,  they  will  choose 
a  new  Postmaster  General  and  his  as- 
sistants, and  all  of  these  policies  win 


be  reviewed.  As  to  what  they  will  be, 
the  gentleman's  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 
I  would  suspect  that  for  the  time  being, 
at  least,  they  would  go  pretty  much  along 
with  what  is  being  done  now  until  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  find  better 
ways  to  meet  their  problems.  There  are 
a  great  many  projects  needed.  Even  at 
the  rate  of  building  a  thousand  a  year. 
It  would  take  about  31  years  to  get  all 
the  postal  facilities  under  a  new  roof. 

So  when  we  look  at  the  mammoth  Job 
they  have  to  do.  the  amount  we  are  au- 
thorizing here  is  a  very  small  part.  So, 
hopefully,  the  corporation  will  develop 
some  kind  of  policy  to  get  on  with  these 
badly  needed  facilities  and  eliminate 
about  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
waste. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
Congress  itself  have  anything  to  say 
about  detennination  of  the  type  of  pol- 
icy there  will  be  on  construction  of  post 
offices  or  general  service  buildings  by 
the  Post  Offlce  Department? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  understand  the  Postal 
Service  will  now  operate  as  an  independ- 
ent corporation.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
consulting  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
will  be  no  general  guidelines  set  by  Con- 
gress in  this  respect? 

Mr.  STEED.  Not  other  than  what  Is 
contained  In  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  table  refiecttng 
details  of  the  bill  Just  passed: 


TREASUSV,  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPHOPFIIATIOHS  BIILS,  1971  (H.R.  16900) 
II  n  thousands  ol  dottars] 


Aseecy  end  nems 
<1) 


Budiet 
estmates 
of  new 
eppropriated.      (obligatienal) 
fiscal  year  auUionty, 

19701   Fiscal  yeet  1971 


New  bad{et 
(oblisational) 
autlrority 
lated. 


O) 


<3) 


House 

(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference   priated.  1970 
(6),  (7) 


Conlerence  ellowance  compared  wjtli- 

New  bodcet  Budget  estr. 

(oblica.  mate  ol  new 

tional)  (oblige* 

auttMTrty  tioflal) 

appro.       euUiorily,  " 


1971 

m 


Senate 

allowance 


<9) 


TITLE  I 
TBEASURY  DEPARTMENT 
Office  ol  the  Secretary 


>,(C0 


Federal  Law  Enlorcement  Trainmg  Center: 

Selaries  and  eipenses 

Coiistnjcbon 

Total,    Federal    Lew    Enfoicemenl   Training 
Center 


Bureau  of  Accounts , 

Government  losses  in  stijpmtnl ..... ... 

Bureeuol  Customs 

Bureeuof  the  Mint. 

<>>nstrvction  ol  Mint  lecHities 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 


1,113 
5,000 


1,000 
5.000 


1.113 
5.000 


+1.022 
+4.000  . 


+5.0Z2 


47.375 


125,131 
17.500 
1,770  . 
65,414 


47,250 

400 

137,085 

19.663 


135.500 
18.000 


137.085 
19.663 


47.250 

400 

137,000 

19,600 


66,792 


-125  . 

+400  . 
+11,869 

+2,100 
-1,770  - 
+1.378  - 


-a 


+1.500 
+1.600 


Intemal  Revenue  Service: 
Salaries  and  eipenses... 
Revenue  accounting  and 
Compliance 


24,926 
211.920 
623,006 


26.096 
222.239 
664,473 


25.500 
220.000 
645.000 


26,096 
222.239 
660,000 


26,096 
221,500 
655,000 


+1. 170  . 
+9,580 
+31,994 


-7J9 
-9.473 


+516  . 
+1.500 
+10,000 


-739 
-5,000 


Total  Intemal  Revenue  Serrioe.. 


Olbce  04  the  Treasurer 

Cliecli  forgery  insurenee  fund 

U.S.  Secret  Service: 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

Coflstniction  ol  Secret  Servico 


ToUl  US.SecrelService.. 


7,773 
100. 


32.811 
700  . 


+407  . 
-100. 


+9,419 
-TOO  . 


-2.300 


Total  bUe  I  Treasury  Deportment  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority 


1,252,551  1,222,122  1.241,078 


1,239,158         +70,546 
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Conferenci  allowanct  compared  with- 


Ntw  btidett 
(oOlttatMul) 


Budgtt 
ftstifflatu 

(obli£atioiiil) 


AstnCY  and  ittint 
(1> 


»pproprutM. 

fiscal  vMr  •miwioj, 

1970'  ftscalrtarl9n 

(2)  (3) 


Hmise 


Stnatc 
(5> 


Nm  bud|«t  Budget  etu- 

(oblita-  male  at  netw 

tional)  (obiiga- 

■ullwnly  tnnal) 

appro-  auUiontv. 

Conferenca    pnated,  1970  1971 


House 
alkmanca 


Senate 
Btlonance 


(6) 


(7) 


(S> 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

AutlnraitKiiu  and  Imitations  on  use  ol  the  Postal 
Fund; 

AiHninistrat«on  am)  rtponal  oper«t»oii_  _ 

Stseardi.  dtvetopment  and  emioeenng 

OperilMjnj 

Transportation , --- 

SutidinB  occtipancY 

Supplies  and  setvices ••'- 

Pfinl  and  equipment 

Postal  public  bvHdings  

Total  auUwruations  and  limitations  on  use  o( 

the  Pwtal  Fund 

Less  net  revenues  (estimated) 

Total,  trtle  II.  Pol!  Ollict  Departmeni   new 
budfiUobliiational)  authority  (mdefinile)... 

TITLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


<'«•!!•>      <!!H'5>      <'USS>      <!S!S      <!'JgS! 


(«9.73«) 
(6.403.6(7) 
(610. 060) 
(230.000) 
(US.  132) 

hio.ooo) 

(170. 000) 


(65.67S) 
(6.517. 


-.13!) 
1661.000) 

260. 590) 
,119.203) 

221.158) 

269,  «2S) 


(60.000) 
(6.500. 


-  -.000) 
(655. 000) 
255.000) 
000) 
.000) 
B2S) 


(65.675) 
(6.517. 13>) 
(659,000) 
(259.000) 
(111.000) 
(219.000) 
(252.825) 


(62.000) 
(6. 508. 000) 
(657.000) 
Hi.  000)) 
(118.000) 
(217.000) 
(269. 825) 


(+18.551) 
(+1J.JM) 
(-(■104.333) 
(+16.400) 
(+25.000) 
(+2.868) 
(+7.000) 
(-^99.825) 


-1.335) 
-3.675) 
-9. 138) 
-4,000) 
1-5.590) 
(-1.203). 
(-4,158). 


(+1.335) 
(+2.000 
(+8.000) 
(+2,000) 


(-1.335) 
(-3.675) 
(-9. 138) 
(-2.000) 
(-4.000) 

■"(-2.000) 
(+17.000) 


(7  962  919)        (8  278.259)       (8,235,825)        (8,254  308)       (8.249.160)    (  +  2».»1) 
(-tSO.OM)    (-6,521.000)    (-6.521.000)    (-6.521.000)    (-6.521.000)    (-152.000) 


(-29.099)      (+13.335)       (-5.148) 


1.S93.919  1.757.259  1.714,825  1.733.30S  1.728  160       +134.241 


+13.335         -5.148 


ConpwiuboB  ot  nw  Pitudint 

OfMfabng  eipsnsts.  LiocutiM  RosidMKl 

TIM  white  Howie  Oftce 

Special  AsMtjfitsto  rtie  Presidenl 

P(e»i]tflT'i   4ilvtunf   Council  on  CzecHtiM  Orii' 

niution - 

oaced  Inteffowemmentil  Relltioiis... 

Special  DfOiects 

Eipense  01  moneiemenl  tfopfovement 

Emereencv  lunO  lor  the  President 

B^ifeeu  ol  the  Budcet    

Counci  V  Iconoflit  Mvoan.. --- 

Netional  Secur'tv  Counci- 

Tout  tiUe  III.  Eiecubv*  Office  ol  the  Preei- 
dent  new  budiet  (obliKationil)  aothonty.. 

riTLE  IV 

INDEPESDttll  AGENCIES 


Adminatjjttve  Conlerenct  o"  the  United  State* 

Advisory  Commission    n  Inteipoverrmeotal  Relatione. 

Conimixsion  on  Ottscen.h  and  Po#noira[*iF 

UniteaSta  e:  Tji  Court 


966 

3.940 


1.000 
120 

2.500 
350 

I.OOO 
12.  Ill 

1.187 

1.860 


1.100 

8.550 

70O 

SOO 
300 

1.500 
350 
I.OOO 
13.290 
1.233 
2.182 


250 
1.100 
8.550 

TOO 

500 
300 

1.500 
350 

1.000 
13.100 
1.233 
2.182 


250 
1.  lOO 
8.550 

700 

500 

300 
1.500 

350 

1.000 

13.100 

1.233 

2.182 


250  ... 
1.100 
8.550 

700 

500 
300 

1.500 

350  .. 
1.000  ... 
13.100 
1.233 
2. 182 


+134  . 

+4.610  . 
+700  . 

-500  . 

+180  . 
-1.000  . 


+«9 

^46  . 


250 

620 
1.100  . 
3. 022 


380 
610 


610 

's.bdo  ■ 


610 
12U  " 


+  130  . 

-10  . 

-1,100  . 

+266  . 


1^ 


Total,   bne   Iv.    independent  agencies,   new 

budjet  <oblipt«nal>  authonty _ 

TITLE  V 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Protection  ol  nsittnf  tereiin  drsnitanes  altending  the 
observance  ot  the  2Stri  anniwenary  ol  the  Uiutcd 
Nawms 


4,9»2 


Grand  total,  ones  I.  II.  IM.  IV.  and  V.  i 
budget  (obli|aMn>l>  auttwrity 

Consrttmi  ot— 

Apofooria tans  (definite) 

Appropriations  (mdefinlte) 


3.0O4.71t        +211.174 


I  149  SIS  1  289  434  1  25S  877  1.2*4.771  1.276,551  +78.933  -12.883  +19.674 

I'.mlis  l.TWiSS  LTIS-Jm  1.733.308  1.728.160       +134.241         -29.099         +13,335 


-8,220 
-5.148 


LJiairU    IVIBI.    ■■(a&*  1.   .*..    e-.  V..H    ».   -.- ™   «— t.^-. 

T!l,V?Sr^^'":.'°^T''.°"!.       (9.162.537)        (9.567.693)       (9.492.702)       (9.539079)       (9.525.711)      (+363.174)      (-41.982)      (+33.009)      (-13.368) 


1  lacludtt  uimileiiienal  amounti  contained  in  Second  S<ipc<emeiit>l  Appropriation)  Act,  1970. 
(PJ-  91-305)  aptiroved  July  6  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  1» 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


'  Indeies  revised  esnmale  contained  in  H.DoC-  305,  Apr.  13,  1970,  not  considered  by  House. 
I  Contained  in  Senate  Document  91-100.  AuS-  31.  1970.  not  considered  by  the  House- 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  342,  nays  8,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  2991 
TEAS— 342 


Ahbltt 

Andrews. 

Belts 

Abernethy 

N  Dale 

Be  V  111 

Adair 

Annunzlo 

Blaggl 

Arenda 

Blester 

Albert 

Ashley 

Blni:ham 

Alexander 

Asplnall 

Blackburn 

Ayrea 

Blftnton 

Calll 

Baring 

BoKgs 

Anderaon,  111. 

Barrett 

Andrews.  Ala. 

BeU.  Calif. 

BolJlng 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
BroomOeld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Uass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 


Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 


Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collins 

Colmer 

Ccnable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Couphlln 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarto 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Darts,  WU. 
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de  la  Oarza 

Deltenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

DoQohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ed«'ards,  Calif.  Leggett 

Ellberg  Lennon 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn 

FartMteln 


Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Ring 

Klucz^nskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

laandnim 

Laugen 

Latta 


Pascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 


Uoyd 

Lxjng.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClorj- 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Ulch. 
McFaU 


Ford.  OeiBld  R.  McKueally 
Foreman  Macdonald, 

Fountain  Mas* 

Frellnshuysen   Madden 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa 
Ftilton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 


OaliBanakis 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Giaimc 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GoldwHter 
Gonzalez 
GoodUnc 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlntsh 

Mlusball 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  OHara 
Helstoekl  O'Konski 


Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

HoUOeld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

BuU 

B  ungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NelU  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poai;e 

Podell 


Johnson.  Calif.  Poff 
Johnson.  Pa.       Preyer.  N  C. 


Jonas 
Joneii.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 


Asbbrook 

Bennett 

Ctennis 


Adams 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Beall  Md. 
Belcher 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Bow 
Brock 
Brooks 


Price,  III. 
Price.  Tex 
PT>-or,  Ark. 
Puclnski 
NATS— 8 


Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Held.  Ill 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rnblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oerxnaln 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staflord 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arls. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vandet  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Wattj 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wbltehurst 

Wbitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUIlams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wj-atc 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wrman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fnedel 
Gay  doe 
Gettys 
Gray 
Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hebert 

Hecklei,  Mass. 
Horton 
Kleppe 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
Mcculloch 
McEwen 
McMlUau 


Gross 
HaU 
Rarlck 
NOT  VOTINa— 79 
Burton,  Dtah 
Bush 
Button 
Celler 

Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Conyers 
Carman 
Ctiwper 
Dawson 
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Rousselot 
Schmltz 


Delaney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dlges 

Dnwriv 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Feigban 

Flynt 


MacOregor 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Mink 

Mias 

Murphy.  NY. 

Ottlnger 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Phil  bin 

PoUock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 


Scherle 

Sch  nee  bell 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Skublts 

Staggers 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Txinney 

Waggouner 

Welcker 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 


So  the  conference  report  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Musa- 

ChUMttS. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Thompson   of    New    Jersey   with   Mr. 
Cowger. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Caller  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr,  Dent  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  wltli  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Burton,  of  Ut»h. 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  staggers  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Del  CIaw- 
5on. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Peighan  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  TWt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr,  Tunney  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Otttngcr  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMKNT    IN    DISACIUrEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Oerk 
will  report  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  On  page  16, 
line  13.  insert: 

"TITLE  V— FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO 

THE  PRESroENT 

"Protection  or  VismNO  Pordgn  Dicnttauis 

ATTENDtNC   THE   OBSERVANCE    OF   THE   TwEN- 
TT-FTFTH       AnNIVEBSABT       OF       THE      UNTTED 

Nations 

"For  expenses  liecessary  to  enable  the 
President,  through  such  officers  or  agencies 
of  the  Ooverntnent  as  he  may  designate,  and 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  re- 
garding the  expenditure  of  Oovemment 
funds  as  he  may  specify,  to  provide  ade- 
quate security  protection  to  foreign  heads 
of  state  and  other  foreign  dignitaries  while 
visiting  In  the  United  SUtes  during  or  in 


connecUon  with  the  twenty-flfth  annlver- 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations, 
$1,650,000." 

MOTION    OFrESKO   BY    ICE.   STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stxeo  moves  that  the  House  recade 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur 
therem. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   S.    3637. 
POLITICAL  BROADCASTING 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl  iS.  3637)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  with  respect  to  equal-time  require- 
ments for  candidates  for  public  office, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  sUtement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  sUtement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
13.  1970.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(during  the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  vMr.  Mac- 
DON.^LD)    is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sprwgkb) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  happy,  on  be- 
half of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  report  back  to  the  House  this 
very  Important  bill  which  we  passed 
August  11.  The  bill  went  to  conference, 
and  it  came  back  intact  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
other  body  receded  on  each  and  every 
article  contained  in  the  House-passed 
bin. 

There  was  some  controversy  about  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill,  but  that  now 
has  become  moot,  and  the  House  effec- 
tive date  is  in  effect  now  in  the  confer- 
ence report  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Senate  receded  as  to  the  coverage 
of  primaries,  the  inclusion  of  Governors. 
Lieutenant  Governors,  and  the  inclusion 
of  other  State  officers,  as  will  be  decided 
by  the  various  SUte  legislatures  when 
they  decide  that  a  very  imporUnt  in- 
dividual office  in  any  given  State  should 
be  included.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
States. 

I  believe  It  is  rather  unusual  that  the 
other  body  should  recede  on  each  and 
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every  disagreement  that  we  had  in  the 
conference.  I  believe  this  is  a  tribute  to 
the  statesmanship  of  their  management 
leader,  Senator  Pastork,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  conference  group. 

Thl5  is  not  a  bill  that  affects  Repub- 
licans or  affects  Democrats.  The  main 
thrust  of  It  is  to  the  public  interest.  This 
bill,  as  «e  all  know,  which  was  supported 
here  so  handsomely  on  August  11,  goes 
to  the  public  interest  and  goes  to  the 
prevention  of  the  purchase  of  seats  in 
this  House,  the  other  body,  and  the 
statehouses  throughout  the  country. 

A  custom  seems  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  prevalent  in  the  various  50 
States,  as  to  people  who  have  a  good  deal 
of  money — either  inherited  or  made  in 
private  business  or  by  virtue  of  t>ecoming 
indebted  to  sources  who  have  ever  so 
much  money — to  put  on  TV  "blitzes"  and 
radio  "blibies. '  The  political  contest  ends 
up  in  a  contest  where  the  merit  is  not 
as  to  the  individual  candidate  and  his 
stand  on  the  issues  but  rather  the  ques- 
tion of  financial  resources — how  much 
the  candidate  either  personally  has  or 
becomes  Indebted  to  acquire. 

Therefore.  I  say  again  to  the  Members 
things  they  all  know.  This  affects  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House,  each 
and  every  statehouse  of  the  50  States, 
and  affects  every  Member  of  the  other 
body. 

I  believe  we  have  done  a  great  serv- 
ice. For  the  fli-st  time  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  we  have  met  a  problem  head  on 
and  have  brought  forward  with  bipar- 
tisan support  a  way  In  which  a  serious 
and  real  problem  shall  be  met. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  from  whom  we  will  hear  very 
soon.  I  am  sure,  on  their  conduct  In  our 
hearings.  One  type  of  bill  went  in.  It  was 
expanded  and  broadened.  It  came  out 
of  our  subcommittee  with  tmanlmous 
support.  It  came  out  of  our  full  com- 
mittee with  Just  one  member  voting 
against  it.  It  now  comes  back  to  the 
House  for  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  still  feels  responsible  to  the 
public,  as  evidenced  on  August  It  when 
the  vote  here  was  recorded  to  be  272  ayes 
and  only  97  noes, 

Mr.  EIIM0ND6ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yields 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  MassachuaetU. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EaaMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  gentleman 
who  is  handling  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdorali)) 
and  the  other  House  conferees,  for  the 
masterful  way  in  which  they  have  han- 
dled this  bill  from  the  outset,  the  way 
In  which  they  won  the  major  points  of 
controversy  in  the  conference  and  for 
the  forward  step  which  this  bill  repre- 
sents. 

I  personally  am  one  who  feels  that 
there  should  be  effective  campaign 
spending  limitations  across  the  board  af- 
fecting all  of  the  media  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  I  hope  we  will  see  those  in 
the  very  near  future.  TWs  Is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  that  direction,  and 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  JlACtXDNALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  very  able  gentleman. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

May  I  say  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Federal  Power  for  the 
fine  Job  that  he  did  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BKOVHn.L>,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

When  we  came  to  the  floor  with  this 
bill  in  its  original  form  it  was  a  fine  biU. 
I  felt  that  all  together  It  was  certainly 
in  the  public  interest.  It  was  a  reform 
measure  in  order  to  limit  the  amoiint  of 
money  which  could  be  spent  either  in  the 
primary  or  in  the  general  election.  May- 
be some  of  you  have  forgotten  what  was 
in  the  bill.  I  think  I  should  take  a  minute 
to  give  you  Just  a  brief  outline  of  a  few 
things  that  the  bUl  still  does  do. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  repeals  section 
315.  which  is  the  equal-time  provision  as 
to  the  President  In  other  words,  it  puts 
Into  effect  a  repeal  of  a  section  which  de- 
manded equal  time  for  any  party.  You 
will  recall  that  in  the  election  of  1960 
we  had  as  many  as  13  parties  appearing 
on  the  presidential  ballot  in  some  States. 
It  was  impossible  to  give  equal  time.  We 
suspended  this  section  31S  in  1960  as  to 
the  Presidency.  Under  this  act  we 
permanently  repeal  section  315  for  all 
presidential  elections.  That  is  a  good 
step  forward,  in  my  opinion,  which  then 
gives  the  networks  the  Judicious  right  to 
allot  time  to  the  two  major  parties  so 
that  they  can  be  heard  on  TV. 

Second,  this  bill  requires  for  the  first 
time  that  all  candidates  for  office  who 
are  covered  by  this  bill  shall  be  charged 
no  more  by  any  television  station  or  any 
radio  station  than  the  lowest  broadcast 
rate  that  the  station  has  for  that  time 
segment.  That  is  the  second  provision. 

The  third  proilsion  deals  with  the 
coverage  of  this  bill.  The  major  officers 
are  the  President,  the  Vice  Prejudent, 
VS.  Senators,  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Governors,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governors.  They  are  all  covered 
under  this  bill. 

The  next  provision  is  that  the  broad- 
cast expenses  for  radio  and  television 
cannot  exceed  7  cents  per  vote  or  a  total 
of  t20.000,  whichever  is  the  higher.  So 
it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  multiply  the 
number  of  voters  who  voted  in  the  last 
general  election  and  multiply  that  by  7 
cents.  Then  you  can  find  out  if  It  Is  more 
than  $20,000  and.  If  It  is,  you  can  use 
that  figure.  If  the  t20.000  Is  the  greater 
figure,  you  can  use  that. 

Now  about  primaries.  We  do  cover  pri- 
maries in  this.  You  can  only  spend  one- 
half  of  that  amoimt  In  primaries.  So  It  is 
easy  to  multiply  the  number  by  7  cents: 
that  is,  the  number  in  the  last  election, 
and  divide  by  2  and  then  you  have  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  In 
a  primary  for  television  and  radio. 

Now  we  are  not  applying  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  as  to  the  total  expendi- 
tures. I  want  to  Indicate  to  you  this  ap- 
plies only  to  TV  and  radio,  because  this 
conmilttee  has  Jurisdiction  over  only 
those  two  media  by  way  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act. 

Now,  how  do  you  enforee  this  law?  And 
that  la  very  Important.  The  responsibility 


la  on  the  candidate  and  on  the  TV  sta- 
tion. For  instance,  if  you  go  to  station 
KMOX,  we  will  say.  In  your  district,  and 
you  ask  to  sign  a  contract  with  that  par- 
ticular TV  or  radio  outlet,  then  you  have 
to  certify  to  the  station  with  a  sworn 
statement  that  you  are  not  exceeding  the 
limit  which  is  allowed  under  the  law  for 
your  own  district.  So  there  are  two  re- 
quirements. First  you  have  to  certify 
you  are  not  exceeding  that  amount:  sec- 
ond, the  station  has  to  receive  that  and 
keep  it  so  that  there  is  a  record  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  signed  a  certificate 
that  you  have  not  exceeded  the  limita- 
tion. 

We  have  another  provision  in  here  for 
States.  We  merely  say  In  the  bill  that  If 
the  States  themselves  want  to  make 
other  offices  of  any  kind  or  character 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  law 
by  action  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
after  being  signed  by  the  Governor,  they 
may  bring  all  of  the  offices  within  that 
State  within  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  make  It  inclusive  as  well. 

Those  are  the  seven  things  which  this 
biU  does. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  bill  that  comes 
back  here — and  as  you  will  note,  the 
minority  members  did  not  sign  this  re- 
port. I  do  not  know  whether  this  Is  a 
major  difference  or  not.  I  think  we 
should  explain  why  we  did  not  sign  it. 
There  was  some  difficulty  In  arriving  at 
what  the  effective  date  of  this  bill  should 
be. 

Now,  on  the  House  bill  we  made  It 
effective  January  1,  1971.  It  woiild  not 
have  been  effective  In  this  November 
election.  In  the  Senate  bill  they  made 
it  effective  30  days  after  it  was  signed 
by  the  President.  Well,  trying  to  reach 
a  compromise  between  the  two  Is  not  an 
easy  matter,  and  they  did  arrive  at  this 
kind  of  a  compromise  which  is  certainly 
very  questionable  In  my  mind,  but  you 
are  the  Judges,  so  that  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
make  up  your  own  minds  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  think  this  Is  such  a  major 
thing  that  you  cannot  vote  for  It. 

Frankly,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  because  I  am  going  to  explain  to 
you  in  a  minute  that  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  have  application  to  this  election 
anyway.  But  what  happened  was  that 
they  finally  agreed  that  If  one  of  the 
candidates,  we  will  say.  In  your  State, 
either  the  Inciunbent  Senator  or  the 
person  that  Is  challenging  him  for  the 
office,  had  signed  a  contract  exceeding 
the  figures  In  this  bill  before  the  effec- 
tive date  and  his  expenditure  under  that 
contract  exceeded  what  Ls  contained  In 
this  bill  under  either  way  you  figure  it, 
then  the  bill  was  not  applicable  to  either 
one  of  the  candidates. 

Now,  this  raised  a  serious  question  in 
my  mind  because  I  happen  to  know  of 
two  Senators  who.  at  least.  I  am  so  in- 
formed, had  already  executed  contracts 
which  exceeded  the  amount  contained  in 
this  bill.  I  also  know  of  another  set  of 
candidates  who  come  from  adjoining 
States  adjoining  one  of  these  two  I  men- 
tioned, and  neither  one  of  which  has 
signed  any  contract  exceeding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  which  simply  means 
this:  If  we  had  passed  this  bill  back  in 
August  before  we  adjourned  for  the  re- 
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cess  it  probably  would  have  been  effec- 
tive by  the  middle  of  about  September. 

The  result  would  have  been  that  in 
one  State  you  would  have  had  the  in- 
cumbent Senator  and  his  opponent  with 
no  application  of  this  law  at  all.  In  an 
adjoining  State  where  neither  one  of 
them  had  signed  a  contract,  exceeding 
the  provisions  of  this  biU.  this  bill  would 
have  been  applicable. 

So  it  was  possible  m  a  good  many 
States  in  this  country  that  this  law  would 
not  have  been  applicable  and  In  a  good 
many  States  it  would  have  been  appli- 
cable. 

I  think  this  was  an  inconsistency  and 
I  did  not  feel  under  those  circumstances 
that  I  could  sign  the  report  Ijecause  I  felt 
that  here  was  a  discrimination  as  be- 
tween the  SUtes  where  definitely  In  the 
bill  it  provided  under  some  circumstances 
that  candidates  in  those  States  would 
certainly  not  be  applied  to  this  bill  and  in 
other  Slates  they  would  be. 

Now  whether  I  have  made  this  plain,  I 
have  tried  to  give  you  the  picture  of  what 
could  happen  if  we  had  passed  this  bill 
back  before  we  adjourned. 

Now  what  is  the  actual  .situation  ex- 
isting now?  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  it  would  go  into  effect  30  days  after 
it  becomes  law,  which  means  either  the 
President  signs  it,  does  not  sign  It  or 
vetoes  It.  but  he  probably  Is  not  going 
to  veto  It.  If  he  signs  it,  and  we  will  say 
we  pass  it  today,  you  allow  10  days  to 
pass  for  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 
This  would  bring  It  to  about  the  27th  of 
September.  At  the  end  of  30  days,  after 
he  signs  It,  which  would  be  the  27th  of 
October.  It  would  be  the  27th  of  October 
that  It  would  30  Into  effect.  That  is  5 
days  Iwfore  election  day. 

It  is  my  understanding  if  we  cannot 
get  It  passed  before  the  end  of  next  week, 
which  is  another  5  days— then  eiecUon 
day  being  on  November  3 — you  can  see 
that  as  a  practical  matter  the  bill  Is  not 
going  to  go  Into  effect  this  year  anyway. 
So,  as  I  have  said,  discrimination,  prob- 
ably as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  Is  not 
going  to  take  place.  So  probably  this  bill 
by  the  very  operation  of  the  signing  of 
it  by  the  President,  after  It  is  passed,  plus 
the  30-day  period,  is  going  to  throw  it 
over  somewhere  into  November — beyond 
the  November  3  election  day. 

This  inconsistency  which  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  here  thus  far  is  prob- 
ably not  going  to  apply.  So  under  those 
circumstances.  If  it  does  not  apply,  then 
everybody  in  the  country  will  be  treated 
the  same. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TIERNAN  We  have  no  assurance 
that  the  time  wUl  expire.  In  other  words, 
you  say  that  the  President  can  take  10 
days  to  sign  it.  But  what  would  happen 
if  the  other  body  passed  it  next  week  and 
the  President  acted  on  it  when  he  picks 
ua  the  bill  rather  than  waiting  10  days? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  would  probably  go 
Into  effect.  So  around  the  23d  of  October. 

II  it  passed  promptly  next  week,  then  it 
would  probably  go  into  effect  on  October 
23 

i  have  a  letter  which  was  written  by 


the  FCC  saying  that  If  It  was  put  into 
effect  at  these  late  dates.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly, as  I  understand  it.  put  Into  effect 
and  put  in  any  regulation  in  time  to  do 
any  good  in  this  election. 

I  will  put  that  letter  in  the  Rscoxn  as 
a  part  of  these  proceedings  so  we  will 
have  the  FCC  on  record  saying  that  they 
cannot  possibly  do  it  if  they  only  have  10 
days. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^  , 

Mr.  PICTKLE.  When  the  bill  was  before 
the  House.  I  offered  an  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  equal  time  provision  and  I 
opposed  the  measure  on  final  passage 
because  of  that  and  other  matters  that 
I  thought  were  discrimination  against 
the  industry. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  the  lan- 
guage is  in  the  conference  report  now 
the  same  as  passed  the  House  with  ref- 
erence to  equal  time:  namely,  that  the 
discretion  is  up  to  the  broadcaster  and 
he  Is  not  limited  by  any  definition 
whether  he  would  have  to  qualify  under 
two-thirds  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
SUtes.  ^,      . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  written  in 
the  House  version.  There  has  been  no 
amendment  to  that  effect, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  would  lust  like  to  understand  how 
It  works  In  terms  of,  let  us  say,  this  sit- 
uation—let us  say  it  becomes  effective 
on  October  23  and  one  of  the  candidates 
as  of  that  date  has  contracted  for  more 
than  is  allowed?  Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  law  is  not  appli- 
cable. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WIsconsm.  How  does 
a  candidate  find  out  In  that  length  of 
time  whether  the  other  candidate  has  a 
contract  In  terms  of  those  amounts? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  FCC  would  have 
to  put  regulations  Into  effect  which 
would  compel  each  of  the  candidates  to 
file  regularly  on  certain  dates  exactly 
how  much  he  has  contracted  for.  The 
FCC  has  said  it  is  Impos-^lblc  for  them  to 
do  it  for  435  candidates.  It  would  be  more 
than  that.  There  would  be  878  candidates 
for  the  House  and  200  candidates  for  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then  we 
are  today  under  this  conference  report 
passing  a  law  that  Is  meaningless  In  cer- 
tain aspects  because  It  could  not  even  be 
enforced  or  administered. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  not  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  FCC.  to  put  the  regula- 
tions Into  effect  and  make  this  effecUve 
for  the  coming  election.  That  is  what 
they  said.  I  did  not  say  that.  That  is 
what  they  said. 

Mr    MAC3X)NALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MACEKDNALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  point  clear.  The 
other  body  has  said  that  they  cannot 
possibly  take  up  this  conference  report 


until  at  least  September  23.  Even  If  it 
was  agreed  to  then,  we  all  know  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  10  days  after  it  reaches 
his  desk  to  sign  It.  So  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  more  than  that,  so 
far  as  the  effective  date  of  1970  l#«con- 
cenied.  it  is  a  moot  question.  It  is  Just 
past  the  essence  of  this  bill 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  is  that  there 
Is  already  on  the  books  a  law  that  makes 
it  mandatory  on  demand  to  have  the 
FCC  make  its  records  available  to  an  op- 
ponent of  a  candidate  who  has  spent 
that  much  money.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Dx  Ui  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  He  seems  to  be  well 
informed  on  this  legislation.  I  wonder 
if  the  genUeman  can  tell  me  if  any  po- 
sition has  been  taken  by  members  of  the 
media,  any  association  such  as  the 
Broadcasters  Association,  either  In  the 
hearings  or  in  relation  to  the  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  state  my  im- 
pression. I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has 
written  me  a  letter  to  this  effect.  But 
there  are  opposed  to  It.  I  would  say.  two 
sizable  groups,  the  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions and  ownership  thereof. 

My  answer  to  the  ones  who  have  ap- 
proached me  has  been  simple.  This  is  a 
measure  which  I  think  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. May  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Texas  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  over  In  the 
other  body  and  also  some  on  our  side 
to  compel  the  TV  and  radio  stations  to 
give  free  time — free  time — so  in  effect  I 
have  told  these  people  that  this  con- 
ference reixirt  is  a  compromise  which  we 
have  arrived  at  so  that  the  TV  and  radio 
stations  can  only  charge  the  lowest  com- 
mercial rate  that  they  charge  anyone 
else.  Ordinarily,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  political  rate  on  TV  and  radio  broad- 
casting. Just  as  it  is  In  the  newspaper 
fields,  U  the  highest  rate  that  they  have 
on  their  schedule.  What  we  have  said  to 
them  is,  'You  cannot  charge  more  than 
the  minimum  rate."  Their  opposition  has 
been  to  that  point. 

But  I  think  we  have  compromised  this 
matter.  We  have  not  compelled  them  to 
give  free  time,  but  we  have  compelled 
them  not  to  charge  more  than  the  mini- 
mum rate,  the  lowest  commercial  rate 
that  they  have  on  their  schedule. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  What  about  the  in- 
clusion of  all  media  In  this  type  of  legis- 
lation? Was  any  thought  given  to  that 
subject? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  journals  and  newspapers, 
that  Is  a  subject,  as  I  understand  it.  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  We  do  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  them  That  is  my  Informal  under- 
standing. I  do  not  have  any  formal  rul- 
ing on  it.  But  I  believe  that  Is  correct 
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Therefore,  we  could  not  regulate  In  that 
field  if  we  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DK  L.*  GAHZA  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman    yielding. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ]  should  like  to  congratu- 
late the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  hav- 
ing done  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  job 
in  conference  with  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  say  further  that  I  believe  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  truly  significant  begin- 
nings of  real  reform  In  the  electoral 
process  that  could  possibly  be  under- 
taken in  ihe  United  States. 

Is  it  not  true,  as  I  l>elleve  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mft.ssachusetts  to  have 
pointed  out.  that  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  and  with  the  exception  of  its  effec- 
tive date  is  essentially  the  same  bill  now 
that  approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  voted  for  and 
supported  when  it  came  before  the 
House  previously? 

Mr.  SPRINOEK  This  is  the  House 
bill,  with  the  single  exception  as  I  said 
of  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

I  think  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  a 
broader  bill  that  would  be  Inclusive  of 
all  media,  but  for  the  reasons  the  gen- 
tleman has  explained,  this  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  long  over- 
due beginning.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  even 
though  the  minority  Members  did  not 
sign  the  conference  ireport.  in  view  of  the 
time  that  has  taken  place,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  objections  we 
had  no  longer  would  be  effective  any- 
way I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wliile  on  our 
recess  it  was  implied  to  me  by  some 
broadcasters  that  should  this  bill  be  en- 
acted Into  law.  some  broadcasters  might 
retaliate  by  refusing  to  broadcast  polit- 
ical advertising.  It  seems  to  me  that  may 
be  possible  Has  this  been  considered  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes.  and  may  I  say 
I  do  not  believe  any  radio  or  TV  broad- 
casters, if  the  gentleman  approaches 
them,  will  refuse  to  take  the  political 
advertisements.  The  PCC  has  made  it 
clear  that  the  primary  purpose  of  radio 
and  TV  stations  being  licensed  to  use 
the  public  airways  is  that  they  have  a 
public  duty  to  hear  candidates  and  also 
to  advertise  those  candidates  if  they  bring 
their  money  in  and  in  reasonable  com- 
petition with  anybod}'  else  purchase 
time. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  will 
have  any  trouble  to  obtain  any  reason- 
able time. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  U  any  media  in  the 
past  accepted  political  advertising,  and 
if  they  now  refuse  to  continue  to  take 
political  advertising,  it  would  be  showing 
bad  faith:  would  It  not? 


Mr,  SPRINGER.  It  would.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  let  this  committee  know 
if  he  finds  anj"  such  instance. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  no  more  re- 
quests for  time.  I  would  like  m  closing 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  the  broadcasters,  small  and 
big.  all  cet  their  licenses  in  order  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  I  would  think  it  very 
queer— and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  on 
behalf  of  our  subconunittee  and  the  full 
committee — if  the  Bei'it'eman  has  any 
comniui'.xniion  citing  threats  made, 
either  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
or  to  others,  saying  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  the  broadcasters  will  refuse  to 
live  up  to  the  proniues  they  sr.bscrilw  to 
when  they  get  their  licenses  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest.  If  there  is  anyttiing 
more  in  the  public  interest  than  to  per- 
mit tlie  people  of  this  country  to  see 
their  presidential  candidates  or  their 
senatorial  candidates  or  their  congres- 
sional candidates  or  their  candidates  for 
Governors  and  to  hear  what  they  stand 
for,  as  well  as  the  other  candidates.  I 
would  not  know  what  it  is,  and  the  media 
certainly  would  not  be  operating  in  the 
pubUc  interest,  to  ignore  this  primary 
responsibility. 

I,  for  one,  have  great  confidence  that 
the  FCC  will  see  tliat  such  abuses  will 
not  occur,  and  I  guarantee  that  this 
committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  operations  of  the  FCC,  will  see  to  It 
that  an.v  such  veiled  threats  as  the  gen- 
tleman mdicated  he  had  will  not  be  car- 
ried out^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  say  no  station 
threatened  me.  but  it  was  communicatea 
to  me  that  a  station  had  heard  discus- 
sions that  this  might  be  a  retaliation. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  tiiink  tins  IS  one  of  the  most  solid  argu- 
ments I  have  ever  heard  for  having  the 
policy  of  requiring  the  PCC  to  review  the 
licenses  of  broadcasters  every  3  years. 

>Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  a  letter  from  the  FCC 
to  the  Honorable  Gebald  R.  Ford,  dated 
September  9.  signed  by  Dean  Burch. 
Chairman.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members, 
if  I  may.  to  page  6  of  this  letter  under 
"Conclusions"  where  these  words  are 
used: 

However,  we  would  not  tuive  tlie  rcaources 
to  determine  for  tiie  1970  electlonjs  wtiat 
amount  of  s  candidate's  total  Iiinds  wa«  ex- 
pended after  tlie  ellectwe  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  follows: 
Pedzeal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sfptember  9.  1970, 
Hon.  QCKALO  R.  F^RO. 
House  of  Represmtatifes, 
Washtngton,  D-C. 

Deak  Conckessman  Foro:  Tills  Is  In  reply 
to  the  letter  sent  Jointly  by  you  and  Senator 
Scott  on  August  30,  1970  requesting  from 
the  (Commission  ( 11  an  analyala  of  tlie  mean- 
ing and  practical  etTect  of  S.  3637,  the  polit- 
ical broadcasting  bill  which  would  amend 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
reported  by  the  conference  cooimlttee.  and 
(2)  an  assessment  as  to  whether  the  Com- 
mission has  the  resources  and  manpower  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  1970  Congreaslooal  and  Oubemato- 
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rial  elections.  The  bill  would  amend  section 
315  In  three  major  areas.  We  shall  discuss 
them  In  turn. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNrriES 

First.  S.  3637  would  amend  section  315(a) 
to  exempt  the  use  of  a  broadcasting  station 
by  a  legally  quaUfled  candidate  for  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  Sta.t«s  In  a 
general  election  from  the  "equal  opportuni- 
ties" provision  Of  course  the  falmeas  doc- 
trine would  remain  applicable  to  broadcasts 
by  such  candidates.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment should  be  an  Increased  u,se  of  broad- 
cast faculties  by  the  major  presidential  can- 
didates and  their  running  mates.  Because 
the  amendment  would  free  licensees  from  the 
alleged  inhibitions  cnntalued  at  present  In 
the  "equal  opportunities"  clause,  more  free 
lime  would  probably  be  afforded  to  the  major 
candldiLtee  for  President.  Tills  provision  be- 
comes effective  upon  enactment  but  has  no 
practical  effect  until  the  1972  presidential 
elections. 

LOWEST   UNrr   RATE 

Second,  the  bUl  would  amend  section  315 
lb)  to  limit  charges  made  for  the  use  ot  a 
broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  any  public  office  to  the 
"lowest  uiut  charge  of  the  station  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  In  the  same  time 
period."  '  This  amendment  would  result  In 
varied  reductions  of  costs  for  buying  politi- 
cal broadcast  time,  since  some  broadcasters 
already  have  a  policy  of  affording  political 
candidates  the  lowest  unit  charge  (or  com- 
pjrnble  reductions)  while  others  give  candi- 
dates no  reductions  at  all.  We  expect  this 
provision  to  be  a  .significant  step  In  reducing 
the  costs  of  electronic  campslgning  in  future 
elections.  However,  since  the  effective  date 
Is  30  days  after  enactment,  the  reduced  rates 
could  only  tie  In  effect  for  a  lew  weeks,  at 
most,  for  the  1970  elections.  This  would  pro- 
duce only  moderate  overall  reductions  In 
costs  for  1970. 

Under  this  provision  the  Commission 
would  ( 1 )  Inform  licensees  of  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  new  Isw  to  provide  candi- 
dates with  the  "lowest  unit  rate"  for  broad- 
cast time  to  tie  used  after  the  effective  date 
and  (2)  promulgate  nilesdefliilug  the  meth- 
od of  computing  the  lowest  uiUt  rate  for 
various  tine  periods. 

The  Commission's  staff  Is  working  on  ap- 
propriate rules  at  the  present  lime.  We 
would  expect  to  promulgate  these  rules  In 
an  expedited  rule  making  piDceeding  with 
the  rules  to  be  effective  concurrently  with 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation.  In  view 
of  the  necessity  of  having  the  rules  effective 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation,  the 
Commission  would  state  at  the  tune  of 
promulgation  that  good  cause  existed  for 
their  promulgation  without  a  notice  of  pro- 
poeed  rule  making  or  participation  by  the 
public  m  the  proceeding  and  without  the 
lapse  of  30  days  before  their  effective  date.* 

SPE.NDINC    LIMITATION 

The  third  change  in  section  316  Is  an 
amendment  to  Impose  a  limitation  on  funds 
expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  certain  polltl- 


*  The  low?st  I'nlt  rate  applies  only  to  per- 
sonal use  by  a  candidate  (Including  films). 
It  does  not  apply  to  hrosdcnfts  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  where  he  does  not  appear. 

'n.S.C.  i  5S3(bl(B)  and  (d)  (3).  We  would 
of  coune  i^lve  intereeted  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  revisions  before  the  rules 
were  appUed  to  1971  elections  (e.g..  by  recon- 
sideration. Including  an  express  invitation 
to  do  BO  In  the  Report  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register)  If  the  bill  is  inapplicable  to 
the  1970  election,  elthw  tiecause  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  or  a  further  amendment  to  that 
effect,  we  would  follow  the  normal  proce- 
dures set  out  in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (I.e.,  notice;  effectiveness  30  days 
after  publication  In  the  Federal  Register), 
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cat  candidates  for  the  use  of  broadcuUng 
Btatlona.*  The  limit  would  apply  to  candl* 
dates  for  the  offlces  of  Presldeot,  United 
States  Senator  and  Representative,  and  8tat« 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  State 
may.  by  law.  include  other  6i»t«  offices  but, 
as  a  practical  matter,  u  docs  not  appear  that 
any  state  could  adopt  legislation  to  this  effect 
in  time  for  the  1B70  elections. 

The  amendment  would  Impose  a  spending 
limit  of  7  cents  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  voles  cast  for  all  candidates  for  the 
office  In  the  preceding  general  elecUon  or 
130.000.  whichever  U  greater.'  Funds  spent 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  vice  presidential  can- 
didate arc  deemed  spent  on  behalf  of  his 
presidential  running  mate. 

A  candidate  could  spend  on  each  primary 
election  no  more  than  an  amount  equal  to 
507c  of  the  above  limit,  with  the  exception 
of  presidential  elections.  1070  primaries, 
however,  are  not  covered  by  the  bill. 

If  S.  3637  la  enacted  in  time  for  the  1970 
general  elections,  the  full  spending  limit 
would  apply  to  the  period  from  30  days  after 
enactment  (the  effective  date)  to  the  elec- 
tion. Thus  a  candidate  who  Is  limited  to 
120,000  for  political  broadcasts  would  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  the  full  taO.OOO  after  the  ef- 
fective d-ite  without  violating  the  new  law. 

The  bin  provides  that  no  station  licensee 
may  charge  for  the  use  of  his  station  by  or 
on  t>ehalf  of  n  cindldate  covered  by  the  sec- 
tion unless  the  candidate  or  his  authorised 
representative  certifies  that  the  payment  will 
not  violate  the  applicable  spending  limit. 
Upon  passage  of  the  legislation  the  Commlc- 
sion  will  notify  licensees  of  their  obligations 
under  this  provision— that  is.  not  to  accept 
payment  lor  pollUcal  broadcasts  without  an 
authorized  certification  by  the  candidate 
that  such  payment  does  not  exceed  the 
limitation.  Broadcasters  who  do  not  obtain 
written  certifications  would  be  subject  to 
administrative  sanctions  Including  monetary 
forfeitures,  cease  and  desist  orders,  and  even 
loss  of  license.  We  are  uncertain  how  this 
provision  Is  to  be  enforced  with  respect  to 
false  certifications   made   by  candidates. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  will  amend 
its  questionnaires  for  its  biennial  political 
broadcast  survey  so  that  n  licensee  will  re- 
port the  amount*  spent  on  his  station  by  or 
on  behalf  of  each  candidate.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  coded  and  programmed  into  a 
computer  so  that  we  can  furnish  Congress 
with  the  total  amount  spent  for  broadcast 
time  by  each  candidate. 

We  have  already  devised  a  new  form  for 
compilation  of  total  spending  by  candidates 
for  broadcast  time  during  the  campaign,  but 
we  would  not  have  the  resources  to  compute 
the  total  amount  spent  by  each  candidate 
for  the  short  period  of  time  when  the  law 
would  be  In  effect  for  1970.  The  results  of  our 
survey  will  not  be  available  until  the  Spring 
of  1971.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  have  the 
facilities  to  keep  a  running  account  of  the 
amounts  spent  for  broadcast  time  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Individual  candidates  during  the 
campaign  This  will  be  true  of  future  elec- 
tions as  well  as  the  Immediate  1970  election. 

In  order  to  avoid  disputes  in  the  manner 
of  computing  the  spending  limit,  we  would 
advise  candidates  and  licensees  of  the  ofllctal 
sources  to  be  used  for  arriving  at  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  an  office  in  the  pre- 
ceding election.  Tlie  number  of  votes  which 
would  be  necessary  to  exceed  the  $20,000  floor 
established  In  the  bill  Is  385.715.  Since  the 


*  The  bill  defines  "broadcasting  station" 
for  the  purposes  of  section  315  to  include 
cable  television  (CATV)  systems. 

•Proposed  section  315(c)  (2J(h)  provides 
thst  for  Senate  elections  where  the  last 
election  for  Senator  had  fewer  total  voters 
than  a  more  recent  statewide  election,  the 
limit  is  7  cents  times  the  total  votes  cast  for 
the  statewide  office. 


Congressional  Director  records  that  the  votes 
cast  in  any  single  election  for  United  States 
Representative  In  1968  did  not  exceed  that 
number,  with  the  exception  ot  the  3&tb  Dis- 
trict of  California,  It  appears  that  no  can- 
didate (or  Representative,  except  In  that 
District,  would  be  entitled  to  spend  more 
than  $20,000  for  broadcast  time  In  1970. 

We  would  al£0  instruct  licensees  to  obtain 
written  certificates  from  candidates  or  their 
authorized  representatives  for  all  lime  to  t>e 
used  after  the  eflecUve  date  of  the  new  legis- 
lation. If  contracts  have  already  been  entered 
into  for  broadcast  time  after  the  effective 
date,  licensees  will  still  have  to  obtain  cer- 
tifications from  the  candidates  for  those 
broadcasu.  At  the  same  time,  licensees  would 
afford  candidates  the  "lowest  unit  rate"  for 
such  time  in  accordance  with  new  section 
StStb). 

SPEHDtHC   LIMIT   EXCMmON 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  exempt  certain  elections  from  the 
spending  limitation.  It  provides.  \n  part: 

(2 1  If  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission determines  that — 

(Al  on  August  12.  1970.  a  person  is  a 
legally  quahfied  candidate  for  major  elective 
otilce  (OT  nomination  thereto), 

(B)  there  are  in  effect  on  such  date  one  or 
more  written  agreements  with  station  li- 
censees for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  lime  to 
l>e  used  ofter  such  thirtieth  day  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy  for  such  office  (or  nomina- 
tion thereto),  and 

(C)  such  agreements  specify  amounu  to 
be  paid  for  the  pm-chase  of  such  time  to  be 
used  after  such  thirUeih  day  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  exceed  the  limitation  Imposed  by 
section  315(cU21  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office. 

then  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  candidates  for  election  to  suc^ 
office  in  an  election  held  before  Janoary  1. 
1971. 

The  spending  limit  applies  to  all  candi- 
dates unless  the  Commission  determines  that 
a  race  Is  exempt.  If  one  candidate  in  an 
election  qualifies  for  the  exemption,  then  all 
candidates  for  that  office  ore  exempted.  Thus 
all  candidates  for  the  same  office  are  treated 
equallv  If  a  candidate  shows  (1)  that  he  was 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  on  August  12. 
1970  for  one  of  the  "major  elective  offices" 
listed  in  new  section  315(cUl):  (2)  that  by 
August  13  he  had  entered  Into  written  agree- 
ments with  broadcasting  stations  (Including 
CATV)  to  buy  time  to  be  used  after  the  law 
becomes  effective,  and  (3)  that  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  under  such  agreement*  for  time 
used  after  the  effective  date  would  exceed 
the  new  overall  spending  limitation,  then  all 
candidates  for  that  office  would  be  exemo*- 

In  order  to  Implement  this  provision  if  It 
becomes  law,  the  Commission  would,  upon 
the  President's  signing  of  the  bill.  Issue  a 
public  notice  and  promulgate  rules  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  would — 

a.  Notify  candidates  and  licensees  that 
some  elections  may  be  exempted  from  the 
spending  limit,  and  advise  candidates  that 
they  have  15  days  in  which  to  file  with  the 
Commission  certified  copies  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  August  12; 

b.  Notify  licensees  that  the  only  candidates 
who  are  exempt  from  the  spending  limit  will 
be  listed  (by  office  sought)  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  a  public  notice  to  t>e  issued  prior 
to  the  effective  date: 

c.  Warn  licensees  not  to  predate  written 
contracts  for  political  broadcast  time  tuider 
any  clrcimistances.  In  order  to  avoid  circum- 
vention of  the  August  12  date  In  the  law; 
and 

d.  Instruct  licensees  to  place  authorlaed 
certifications  by  candidates  In  their  public 
files  In  order  to  facilitate  checks  by  oppos- 


ing candidates  and  other  members  of  the 
public. 

We  anticipate  a  problem  may  arise  where 
a  candidAie  has  contracted  to  spend  more 
than  his  limit  lor  broadca.-t  time  to  be  used 
during  the  effective  period,  has  requested  an 
exempuon  from  the  liniit.  and  wants  to  pur- 
chase broadcast  time  before  the  Commission 
issues  its  public  notice  listing  the  exempt 
election  contests.  In  this  situation,  the  can- 
didate cannot  certify  to  the  licensee  that  be 
would  not  t>e  m  violation  of  the  spending 
limitation  until  we  declare  the  candidates 
for  Uiat  office  are  exempt  from  the  spending 
limitation.  Thus  we  would  Instruct  licensees 
not  to  accept  paj-ments  from  or  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate  for  broadcast  time  dur- 
tng  the  effective  period  tmtll  we  declare  the 
contest  exempt  from  the  limitation.  We  will 
make  every  effort  to  publish  a  notification  o( 
exemptions  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any 
event,  no  later  than  the  effective  date  of  the 
leglslauon. 

Another  problem  arises  where  a  candidate 
has  entered  Into  agreements  prior  to  Augtist 
12  for  broadcast  lime  after  the  effective  date, 
the  cost  of  which,  at  the  coniract  rates, 
totals  more  than  his  spending  limit,  but 
where  the  lowe«t  unit  rates  would  not  qual- 
ify him  for  the  exemption.  At  this  point,  we 
believe  that  we  should  accept  the  contract 
rates  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  candidates  for  election  to  that  office 
should  t>e  exempt  from  the  spending  limit. 

CONCLtrSIONS 

As  for  the  1970  election  campaign,  we  are 
able  to  Implement  the  lowest  unit  rate  pro- 
vision and  do  not  expect  to  encounter  special 
difflcultlea  if  only  a  short  time  Is  involved. 
We  also  have  the  reeotircea  to  determlna 
exemptions  from  the  spending  limits  pur- 
suant  to  Section  3  of  the  bill.  However,  we 
would  not  have  the  resources  to  determine 
for  the  1B70  elections  what  amount  of  a 
candidate's  total  funds  was  expended  after 
the  effective  date. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  stress  that  In 
this  and  any  sutKequent  election,  the  Com- 
mission would  not  be  able  to  state  at  any 
time  during  the  election  process  what 
amounts  had  been  expended  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  commg  within  S.  3637;  such 
information  would  become  available  only 
substantially  after  the  election  had  ended. 
Further,  since  we  anticipate  the  need  to 
process  additional  complaints  in  view  of  the 
new  substantive  provisions,  the  Commis- 
sion doubts  that  it  has  the  resources  and 
facilities  to  implement  S.  3037  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  for  future  elections  without 
approprlBUons  (or  additional  personnel. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  Congress  does  not 
pass  this  legislation  by  September  23.  and  If 
the  President  should  not  sign  the  bill  unUl 
the  tenth  dsy  of  the  ten-day  period  allowed, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  not  become 
effective  before  the  November  3  elections. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commission 
on  September  9, 1970. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission,* 
Deak  Bi^ch, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Guthrie,  counsel.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f lom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 


*ConmUsaloner  Johnson  eoncurrod  In  the 
result;  Commissioner  H.  Rex  Lee  was  absent. 
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PeOEKU.  COMMOHlC4TIONa  COMMISSION, 

Waahington,  DC. 

Mr    ROBIKT  P.  GUTBBIK. 

Counsfl  Inlmtate  and  Foreign  commerce 
Committee.  House  o/  Reprventativej, 
Wastitngton.  D.C. 
Diui  M».  GnTHSB.  This  1»  In  responae  to 
your  telephone  request  lor  clarlficstlon  ol 
a  portion  of  the  Commission  s  letters  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1970  to  Congressman  Pord  snd 
Senstor  Scott  on  S.  3637.  The  portion  In- 
rolted  occurs  on  page  3.  and  Is  as  lollows: 
■Open  passage  ol  the  legislation  the  Com- 
mission will  notify  licensees  of  their  obliga- 
tions under  this  provision— that  is.  not  to 
accept  payment  for  political  broadcasts 
without  an  authorised  certification  by  the 
candidate  that  such  payment  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limitation.  Broadcasters  who  do  not 
obtain  written  certifications  would  be  sub- 
lecl  to  admlnlstratrto  sanctions  Including 
monetary  forfeitures,  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders and  even  loss  of  Ucense.  We  are  uncer- 
tain how  this  provision  Is  to  be  enforced 
with  respect  to  false  certifications  made  by 
candidates." 

Clarification  Is  particularly  sought  as  to 
the  last  sentence. 

By  the  above  passage,  the  Commission  In- 
tended to  convey  that  It  would  discharge 
fully  Its  enforcement  responsibilities  under 
the  Act— namely,  that  It  would  notify  li- 
censees of  their  obllgaUon  under  the  new 
law  and,  where  appropriate  In  the  event  of 
licensee  faUure  to  meet  that  obligation.  Im- 
pose administrative  sanctions.  These  sanc- 
tions do  constitute  an  effective  deterrent  to 
licensee  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  In  this 
respect.  There  Li,  of  course,  another  deter- 
rent. I.e.,  criminal  prosecution  under  section 
501  of  the  Communications  Act.  Such  crimi- 
nal prosecution  comes  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
above  quotation.  What  we  Intended  here  Is 
to  convey  the  Commission's  uncertainty  as 
to  any  odmlnistroHce  enforcement  proceed- 
ings concerning  false  certifications  made  by 
candidates  There  Is  not,  we  believe,  any  ef- 
fective admlnlstraOve  sanction  which  would 
be  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mission certainly  did  not  mean  to  indicate 
that  criminal  prosecution  would  be  unavaU- 
able.  WhUe.  as  stated,  this  Is  a  matter  com- 
ing within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  thus  the  Department  Is 
the  source  of  definitive  views  concenUng  the 
whole  range  of  poealbUltlea  of  such  proeecu- 
tion  (e«.,  18  va.C.  1001:  47  use.  sot), 
there  IS  no  question  but  that  there  could  be 
criminal  prosecution  for  the  wilful  and 
knowing  violation  by  a  candidate  of  new  sec- 
tions 315ICM3I  and  315(c)(3).  which  for- 
bid certain  candidates  from  spending  more 
than  specified  amounts  on  electronic  media. 
We  are  of  course  sending  a  copy  of  thu 
letter  to  Congressman  Pord  and  Senator 
Scott. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  September  15.  1970. 

By  direction  of  the  Commlsalon. 

Dun  BtTicH. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Speaker,  In  approving  the  conference 
report  on  S.  3637,  the  Political  Broad- 
casting Act.  the  House  will  complete  ac- 
tion on  one  of  the  most  important  cam- 
paign-reform measures  of  our  time.  The 
legislation  embodied  in  the  conference 
report  has  one  overriding  purpose — to 
break  the  grip  of  .sky-high  campaign 
financing  requirements  caused  prin- 
cipally by  the  large  and  rising  costs  of 
using  the  electronic  media. 

Both  radio,  and  especially  television, 
are  Indispensable  to  modem  campaigns 
for  our  most  Important  elective  offices. 


where  it  Is  necessary  to  reach  and  moti- 
vate large  numbers  of  voters.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  cost  to  candidates  for  the 
use  of  television  has  escalated  to  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  rich.  But  because 
it  is  indispensable,  candidates  must 
either  match  the  expenditures  of  their 
opponents  or  risk  defeat,  not  on  merit, 
but  on  financial  grounds.  The  winners  of 
such  campaigns  must  be  either  wealthy 
by  inheritance,  success  in  financial  en- 
terprise, or  come  under  heavy  obliga- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  others  who  can 
provide  large  sums.  The  so-called  "TV 
blitz  campaign"  is  becoming  an  all-too- 
common  pracUce.  and  the  necessity  of 
waging  such  campaigns  is  distorting  the 
American  political  process.  Sums  now 
are  routinely  spent  for  television  that 
vastly  overshadow  the  actual  salaries  for 
the  offices  being  sought. 

The  legislation  before  us  lias  been  de- 
signed to  stop  the  purchase  of  elective 
office— for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
The  legislation  includes  steps  to  increase 
free  time  given  presidential  candidates 
by  the  networks,  and  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  premium  rates  charged  by 
broadcasters  for  political  paid  time — 
thus  for  the  first  time  placing  candi- 
dates for  all  offices  on  a  par  with  com- 
mercial advertisers.  The  measure  also 
sets  overall  spending  limits  on  the  use 
of  radio  and  television  by  candidates  for 
major  office,  so  that  the  first  two  bene- 
fits do  not  result  in  a  further  escalation 
of  spending 

The  effort  to  bring  workable  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  was  bipartisan  in  sub- 
committee and  in  committee,  and  a  num- 
ber of  changes  were  made  to  broaden 
and  perfect  legislation  that  had  been 
passed  in  cotL-iiderably  more  limited  form 
by  the  Senate.  Both  sides  working  close- 
ly together  brought  forth  a  bill  with  im- 
provements of  a  most  substantive  nature. 
In  addition,  the  measure  was  completely 
redrafted  to  resolve  a  number  of  techni- 
cal difficulties. 

The  House,  on  August  11.  concurred  in 
the  committee's  work  and  concurred  In 
the  bipartisan  spirit  of  the  committee, 
passing  the  measure,  without  amend- 
ment, by  a  record  vote  of  272  to  97.  The 
measure  then  went  to  conference.  And 
the  agreement  that  emerged  from  the 
conference  Is  now  before  us  today. 

That  agreement — and  I  caimot  stress 
this  too  strongly— that  agreement  ac- 
cepts every  change  the  House  has  made 
in  the  bill.  Every  word  the  House  ap- 
proved stands  intact  here.  The  Senate 
majority  conferees,  adamant  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  apply  the  legislation  to 
at  least  a  part  of  the  fall  campaigns,  ac- 
ceded to  the  entire  Hoase  bill  In  all  par- 
ticulars except  the  eHectlve  date. 

As  the  House  knows,  the  majority  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  complex  compromise 
on  the  effective  date  and  a  bonafide  ef- 
fort was  made  to  seek  adoption  of  that 
compromise  in  both  bodies  before  the 
House  last  recessed.  But  the  minority 
conferees  would  not  sign  the  conlerence 
report  because  of  the  change  in  the 
eHectlve  date,  and  tor  my  part  I  had 
great  reluctance  to  proceed  In  a  partisan 
spirit  on  what  had  been  so  sensibly  a 
nonpartisan  matter.  Nevertheless,  care- 


ful language  was  drafted  that  would  have 
brought  some  limited  control  of  cam- 
paign spending  for  at  least  the  closing 
weeks  of  this  fall's  elecUons.  That  lan- 
guage would  have  proved  workable,  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  observed  in  correspondence  with 
the  minority  leader  of  this  body.  But  the 
need  for  a  speedup  in  the  enactment 
caused  by  the  plans  of  the  House  to  go 
into  recess  further  increased  attempts  to 
have  the  report  adopted  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  before  or  during  the 
House  recess  were  not  successful. 

That  being  the  situation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  can  proceed  with  Its  con- 
sideration of  this  important  matter.  In 
the  light  of  the  long-range  problem  and 
In  terms  of  the  workable  reforms  the 
House  has  already  approved.  On  August 
U  the  House  passed  landmark  legisla- 
tion—the most  thoroughgoitig  reform  ol 
the  political  uses  of  the  broadcasting 
media  since  the  enactment  of  the  orlg- 
mal  Communications  Act  m  1934.  It  was 
a  good  bill  in  August:  it  remains  a  good 
and  necessary  bill  in  September.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  passage  of  these  last  few 
weeks,  the  conference  report  before  u» 
today  is  in  effect  identical  to  the  bill  we 
passed  last  month.  In  actuality,  nothing 
has  been  added,  nothing  has  been  sub- 
tracted, and  nothing  has  been  changed. 
It  remains  only  for  the  House  to  finlah 
Its  work  with  a  final  formality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
that  report. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
but  with  some  reservations. 

I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  people  with  tmllmlted 
wealth  at  their  disposal  to  "buy"  their 
way  into  office  by  virtue  of  their  ability 
to  flood  the  advertising  media  far  be- 
yond the  ability  of  average,  ordinary 
candidates  who  Just  do  not  have  such 
unlimited  resources  at  their  disposal.  We 
have  already  seen  this  happen  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  year  1970.  and  we 
shaU  probably  see  still  other  examples 
before  the  campaign  is  over. 

American  political  life  Is  already  fast 
becoming  a  preserve  reserved  only  for 
the  wealthy,  especiaUy  statewide  races. 
This  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  trend,  and 
should  be  arrested  if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  democratic  system. 

It  Is  also  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  that  by  far  the  most 
effective  medium  for  the  use  of  this  sat- 
uration technique  is  Ulevialon.  This  bill 
is  therefore  primarily  directed  toward 
that  medium;  but  it  also  affects  radio 
broadcasting  as  well. 

But  w!hat  disturte  me  greatly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  by  this  bill  we  are  sin- 
gling out  radio  and  television  for  this 
limitation,  without  placing  any  simi- 
lar limitation  on  newspaper  advertising, 
billboards  or  direct  mall  advertising. 
■While  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion 
that  television  has  proved  to  be  far  more 
effective  for  political  advertising  pur- 
p<3ses.  as  we  have  already  seen  this  year 
in  several  contests,  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
for  us  to  put  a  limit  only  on  one  medium. 
Some  congressional  districts  do  not  even 
lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  poUUeal 
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television  advertising,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent 35th  Dlfitrict  of  New  York.  In  addi- 
tion, if  limits  are  placed  only  on  radio 
and  broadcasting,  then  the  same  ex- 
cessive sums  could  well  be  spent  on  other 
media  instead.  Therefore.  I  believe  we 
need  legislation  to  put  similar  limits  on 
these  other  media  too.  I  realize  that  such 
legislation  needs  to  come  out  of  another 
committee.  But  I  do  hope  that  such  leg- 
islation will  be  considered  and  reported 
early  In  the  new  92d  Congress.  This  bill 
w-iU  not,  aa  a  practical  matter,  apply  to 
more  than  the  last  wc^  cr  so  of  the  1970 
campaign.  So  before  it  goes  into  eflfect 
on  a  full  scale  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  deal  with  the  whole  issue  of  cam- 
paign spending,  via  all  media,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  face  up  to 
that  issue  early  next  year,  so  that  we  do 
not  long  single  out  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry for  this  separate  and  discrimina- 
tory treatment  we  are  undertaking 
today. 

Mr.  SPRTNOER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MACDONAIiD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  on  this  side,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  not  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Insist  on  the  point  of  order.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  246.  nays  113,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  68.  aa  follows: 
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Albert 

Aaderaon, 

CftUf. 
Aadenon,  lU. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Anntmslo 
Annds 
Ashley 
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Barlni 
Barrett 
BeU,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betta 
BevUl 
Blaggl 


Blester 

Blnifbam 

Blantou 

Boggs 

Boland 

BOUIOK 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
BrlnUey 
BroomBeld 
Brotxman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Midi. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burk«,  IteM. 
BurUson.llo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 


Carey 

Casey 

Cedsrberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlfiholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

OorbeU 

Coughlln 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunnlngbam 

Daddarto 


DaviB.  a*.. 
Dellenback 

Dent 

DlRgB 

OlDgeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

DuUM 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

PlKh 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 

Frey 

Fill  ton.  Tenn. 

Oallagber 

Gann&tE 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Glbbona 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

GrUIln 

OrUOtha 

Orover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Ha)  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hsys 

Bechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Uaas. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HollAeld 
Howard 
Hud  gate 
Hutchlnaon 
Xcbofd 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 


AbbltC 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
Collins 
Conable 
Cimne 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oana 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dlcklnaon 
Dom 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Evina.Tenn. 
PaaceU 
Plndley 
Pomnan 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Ooldwatsr 


Jooee.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeter 

Kee 

Keith 

B:ing 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

lAndrum 

l^ngen 

LAtta 

Leggett 

Long.  Ud. 

UcCarthy 

UcCloakey 

UcDade 

McDonald, 

Mtch. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Mathl&t 
Matsunaga 
Meed£ 
MUva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 


Rees 

aetd.  m. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Blegle 

Binn 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

BoKera.Fla. 

Rooney.  H.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rocentbal 

Bostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oannaln 
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Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Lfong,  lA. 

Lukens 

MoCIoiy 

McClure 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayna 

Mel  Cher 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Natcbar 

Nelsen 


MlaeU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moaber 

Mom 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'NeUI,  Mass 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poll 

Pouock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Prloe.  ni. 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

B&ndall 
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OoncaleE 
GoodUng 
Groes 
Qubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Banuner- 
BChmldt 
Harsha 
Hendaraon 
Hoamer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonea.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 


Scheuer 

Bcbweugel 

Soott 

Shipley 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SulUvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tteman 

UdaU 

OUman 

VanDeeHln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson. 

CharleaH. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Olsen 


FettU 

Pickle 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Buppe 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schsdebeiv 

Schmltk 


Smith.  Oaur. 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubbla&eld 

Taloott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wataon 

Whalen 

Wballey 

White 

Wiggins 

Wllaon.BOb 

Wyan 

wyUe 

Young 

Zloo 


Fallon 

ottiQgcr 

Anderson, 

PeUy 

Tenn. 

Plsber 

PhUblo 

Be>U,  Ud. 

Flynt 

Powell 

Belcher 

Pord. 

BcUel 

Berry 

Bbodes 

Blitnlk 

rnedel 

Boffera,  Colo. 

Bow 

Oettyi 

Brock 

oray 

Roybal 

Broolu 

Htbert 

Bcherle 

Burton,  nt&b 

Horton 

8clin«ebeU 

Bum 

Kleppe 

SebeUus 

Button 

Kuykendall 

Sbrlrar 

clft«K>n,Dtl 
Collier 

Loweosteln 
Lujan 

SkubltB 

Conyers 

UoCuHocD 

Tan  ^ 

Comun 

Mrltneelly 

Thompeon,  M.J 

Cowger 

McMillan 

Tunney 

MacOiesor 

Waggonner 

DeUney 

Mesklll 

Welcker 

Derwlnekt 

Ulcbel 

Winn 

Dowdy 

Mink 

Wold 

EdwrnrdAL*. 

Mm 

Murphy.  K.T. 

So  the  conlerence  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  TbompKin  ot  New  Jeraey  for,  wltli  Mr, 
McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  wltb  Mr.  Rbodea  agmlnat. 

Mr.  Brooks  tot,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Adama  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  agalnat. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  agalnat 

Mr.  Muri>by  of  New  York  for,  wltb  Mr.  Bow 
against. 

Mr.  Ottinger  for.  with  Mr.  Collier  agalnn. 

Mr.  Button  for,  wltb  Mr.  Soherie  against. 

Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Skublts  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert  agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oettya  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Delaney  wltb  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Dawson  wltb  Mr.  Powell. 

Mrs.  Mink  wltb  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Mine. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Pbllbln  with  Mr.  Belfel. 

Mr.  PaUoQ  with  Mr.  Scbneebell. 

Mr.  Edwards  ol  lisulslana  with  Ur.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Pelghan  wltb  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rogers  ot  Colorado  wltb  Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  Prledel  wltb  Mr.  Bahleman. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Houdebuah. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tatmeeeee  with  Mr.  Mflft- 
kill. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  wltb  Mr.  SebeUua, 

Mr.  MoKneaUy  wltb  Mr.  KlepiM. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  with  Mr.  MacOragor. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Tunney  wltb  Mr.  Wold 

Messrs.  WYATT  and  JOHNSON  of 
Pennsylvania  changed  thelx  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OENKRAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  rtertrlng 
to  do  so  may  have  S  legislative  days  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGAmZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  'H.R.  17654-  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ts  on 
the  moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMrtTEK   OF   TH«   WHOL« 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itseU 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  17654.  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  it  had  agreed  that 
part  5  of  title  n  of  the  biU  would  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  prinUd  in  the  Rkcobd, 
tna  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  part  5. 
the  Clerk  will  read.  ,      , 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
return  to  page  54.  line  3.  so  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  at  that 

^The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  this  be  revert- 
ing to  a  part  of  the  bill  that  has  pre- 
viously been  completed  in  its  considera- 
tion as  in  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  ,     ., 

Mr.  HALL.  And  this  would  be  slmUar 
to  the  request  that  was  made  on  yester- 
day on  a  similar  request;  and  to  which 
objection  was  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLE    in— SOURCES    OP    INFORMATION 

PA«T     I— STAJTS    of    SeXATS    AND    HOOSE 

9TAVDIHC   COMMTTTEES 

JN^«.^5E    I»    PRO*TSSIO?*AL    SThfTa    OT    5CNAT1 
STANDING      COMHITTEES.       SENATT      MINORTTT 

paorcssiONAL    and    cldhcai.    btafts;    fair 
TUXATiizyrt    roa    senate    mMoarrT    otaitb 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  m  be  read  by 
parts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  ri^t  to  object.  U  we  consider  this 
read,  then  where  are  we  In  the  bill? 
Where  does  the  next  reading  occur? 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  title  HI 
is  divided  into  I  believe  f-ve  parts,  in  a 
sImUar  fashion  to  title  U,  which  yester- 
day the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
remember  we  did  read  by  parts,  and  I  am 
simply  asking  that  this  be  read  by  parts, 
and  to  have  the  first  part  considered  as 
read,  open  for  amendment  at  any  point, 
and  printed  in  the  Record.  Of  course. 
any  Member  could  object  if  he  wanted, 
so  that  a  particular  part  would  be  read. 
But  the  purpose  of  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  here  is  to  read  it  by  part 
rather  than  by  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  pertains  to  what 
title? 

Mr.  SISK.  Title  III. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Title  m? 
Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  The  Clerk  has  sUrted 
to  read,  and  in  fact  has  read  the  first  part 
of  title  m,  part  1.  and  I  am  merely  ask- 
ing now  that  it  be  read— that  this  title  HI 
be  read  by  parts,  as  we  did  on  title  II 
yesterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  301.  (&)  Section  a03<a>  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganuation  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 
(2   U.8.C.   TaafaM.  lA  amended   to  read  as 
(oUows : 

"( a )  Each  standing  committee  o[  the  Sen- 
ate (Other  than  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations) Is  authorized  to  appoint,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  commmee.  not  more  than  aix 
professional  staff  members  in  addition  to  the 
clerical  staffs.  Such  professional  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  assigned  to  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  such  com- 
mittee as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable, 
except  that  whenever  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  such  committee  so  re- 
quest, two  of  such  professional  staff  mem- 
bers may  be  selected  for  appointment  by 
majority  vote  of  the  minority  members  and 
the  committee  shall  appoint  any  staff  mem- 
bers so  selected.  A  staff  member  or  members 
i^}polnted  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
assigned  to  such  committee  business  as  such 
minority  meml>ers  deem  advisable.  Services 
of  professional  staff  members  appointed  by 
majority  vole  of  the  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
and  services  of  professional  staff  members 
appointed  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  committee  when  a  ma- 
jority of  such  minority  members  so  request. 
Professional  staff  members  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  appointed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  without  regard  to  political  afBlla- 
tion.  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  flmess  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions. 
Such  professional  staff  members  shall  not 
engage  In  any  work  other  than  committee 
business  and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned 
to  them.". 

(b)  Section  302(0  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
UjS.C.  72a(c)),  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Aproprtatlons).  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  a  malortty  vote  of  ttie  com- 


mittee, shall  consist  of  not  more  ihsn  six 
clerk-s  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  to  the  professtonsl  stall,  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable,  except  that 
whenever  n  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  such  committee  so  requests,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  clerical  staff  may  be  se- 
lected for  appointment  by  majority  vote  of 
such  minority  members  and  the  committee 
shall  appoint  any  staff  member  so  selected. 
The  clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work,  both  for 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  on  matters  related 
to  committee  work,  except  that  If  a  member 
o(  the  clerical  staff  Is  appointed  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  the  mlnoriiy  members  of  the 
committee,  such  clerical  staff  member  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  steno- 
graphic work  for  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  and  for  any  members  of  tbe  com- 
mittee stskff  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
pursuant  to  request  by  such  minority  mem- 
bers.  on  matters  related  to  commltt«e  work. 
Services  of  clerical  staff  members  appointed 
by  majority  vote  of  the  committee  may  be 
terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee and  services  of  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers appointed  pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  committee  when  a  ma- 
jority of  such  minority  members  so  request.". 
<cl  Section  202  of  the  legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended  i2  U.S.C. 
72a).  ts  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(h)  and  by  adding  after  subsection  tf)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  request  for 
tbe  appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member 
under  subsection  (at  or  subsection  (o  Is 
made  at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists 
to  which  the  appointment  requested  may  be 
made,  the  person  appointed  pursuant  to  such 
request  may  serve  In  addition  to  any  other 
staff  members  authorized  by  such  subsections 
and  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  until  such  time  as  such  a 
vacancy  occurs,  at  which  time  such  person 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Appointed  to 
such  vacancy. 

"ih)  Staff  members  appointed  pursuant  to 
a  request  by  minority  members  of  a  com- 
mittee under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection 
(cK  and  staff  members  appointed  to  assist 
minority  members  of  subcommittees  pur- 
suant to  authority  of  Senate  resolution,  shall 
be  accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  flxlng  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  tbe  accessibility  of  committee 
records.". 

Id)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
subsectloDB  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  ahalt 
be  construed — 

( 1 )  to  require  a  reduction  In — 

(A)  tbe  number  of  staff  members  au- 
thorized prior  to  January  I.  1971.  to  he  em- 
ployed by  any  committee  of  the  Senate,  by 
statute  or  by  annual  or  permanent  resolution, 
or 

(B)  the  Dtmiber  of  such  staff  members  on 
such  date  assigned  to,  or  authorized  to  be 
selected  for  appointment  by  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of.  the  minority  members  of  any  such 
committee:  or 

(2)  to  authorize  the  selection  for  appoint- 
ment of  staff  members  by  tbe  minority  mem- 
bers of  ft  committee  In  any  case  in  which  two 
or  more  professional  staff  members  or  one  or 
more  clerical  staff  members,  as  the  case  may 
be.  who  are  satisfoctorj-  to  a  majority  of  such 
minority  memtwra,  are  otherwise  assigned  t-> 
assist  such  minority  members. 

(e)  The  additional  professional  staff  mem- 
bers authorized  to  be  employed  by  a  commit- 
tee by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
other  additional  staff  memberB  authoriBed 
prior  to  January  1.  1971,  to  be  employed  by 
any  such  committee. 
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committees;    house  MiNORrrr   psorKssioNAi. 

<ND    CLKEIC*!.    5T«rrS;    TUX    IBUTMtNI    PO« 
HOt'Se  MINOWTY  STMTS 

Stc.  302.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  u  an 
exercise  ol  the  rulemaHmg  power  of  the 
House  of  Hepreseatatlvea.  subject  u>  and  with 
lull  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  enact  or  change  any  Rule 
ol  the  House  ot  any  time  in  Its  exercise  of 
lis  constitutional  right  to  determine  the  rules 
of  lU  proceedings. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (a|  and  (b)  of  clause  29 
Rule  XI  ot  the  Rules  ot  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatltes  ore  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•ia)(ll  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2|  of 
this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  ot  this 
clause.  eiCh  standing  committee  may  ap- 
point, by  majority  vole  of  the  committee,  not 
more  than  six  professional  staff  members. 
Each  professional  Stan  member  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  Bh.ill  be  assigned  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranltlng  minority  party 
member  ol  such  committee,  as  tbe  committee 
considers  advisable. 

•■(21  subject  to  paragraph  (t)  ot  this 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  ot  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Standards  ot  Omclal 
Conduct  I  so  request,  not  more  than  two  per- 
sons may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
minority  party  members,  for  appointment  by 
the  committee  aa  professional  staff  membera 
from  among  tbe  number  aulhorlBed  by  sub- 
paragraph (1)  ot  thla  paragraph.  The  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  any  persons  so  selected 
whose  character  and  quallflcaUons  are  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  committee.  If 
the  committee  determines  that  the  character 
and  qualifications  ot  any  person  so  selected 
are  unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a  major- 
ity of  the  minority  party  members  may  select 
other  persons  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  professional  SUA  until  such 
appointment  la  made.  Each  protesslonaJ  suff 
member  appointed  under  thU  subparagraph 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  business 
as  the  minority  party  members  ot  the  com- 
mittee consider  advisable. 
"(31    Tbe   professional   staff    membera   oi 


committee  ehall  appoint  to  that  position  any 
person  so  selected  whose  character  and  qual- 
ifications are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  II  the  committee  determines  that 
the  character  and  quallflcatloos  of  any  per- 
son so  selected  are  imaoceptable  to  the 
committee,  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  may  select  other  persons  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  committee  to  that  position 
on  the  clerical  staff  until  such  appointment 
Is  made.  Each  cleric  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  wort  tor  the 
minority  party  members  of  the  committee 
and  for  any  members  ot  the  professional  staff 
appointed  under  subparagraph  (2|  of  par*- 


hers  authorised  to  be  employedby  a  com- 
mittee by  the  amendment  made  by  a  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  additional  staff  membera 
otherwise  authorized  prior  to  January  1. 
1971.  to  be  employed  by  any  such  committee. 

PBOCtrOEMZNT  OF  TSMPOEABY  0»  INTCEMinXNT 
SCaVtCia  of  CONSm-TAKTB  FOB  SEWATE  SKD 
HOUSE  6TAKDINC  COMKimXS 

Sec.  303.  Section  20a  ot  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  VJS.C.  72a) ,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

--(l)(l)  Each  sundlng  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives   Is  »u- 


„^^^.».».  _-._.,__  r       ~     ■        ^      f-i«tj»d      senate  or  nouso  oi   ncpicaci*w»w*ra   is  >u 
graph  (ai  of  this  clause  on  matters  relat«d      ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  approval  of  the  Commit 


to  committee  work. 

"(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  each  standing  committee  may  be  termi- 
nated bv  majority  vote  of  the  conamlttee. 

"(4)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  pwa- 
graph  do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.". 

ic)  Clause  29  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rule*,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  clause  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraphs: 

■^f^  If  a  request  for  the  s^polntmenl  of 
a  minority  professional  staff  member  ui  der 
paragraph  (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  i  taff 
member  under  paragraph  (b) .  of  thla  dauae, 
is  made  when  no  vacancy  exists  t«  which 
that  appointment  may  be  made,  the  commit- 
tee nevertheless  shall  l^lpoUlt.  under  para- 
graph <a)  or  paragraph  (b),  as  appUcable, 
the  person  selected  by  the  minority  and 
acceptable  to  the  committee.  The  person  so 
appointed  shaU  serve  as  on  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  professional  staff  or  the  clerical 
staff,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  committee, 
and  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund, 
until  such  time  as  such  a  vacancy  tother 
than  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of  head  of 
the  professional  staff,  by  whatever  title  des- 
ignated) occurs,  at  which  time  tbat  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  to 
that  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  on  tie 
professional  staff  when  two  persons  have  been 


"^Ar.hrb."a^f^,n  a.p.nnan.ent     S,;;appolnted^,who^^^.,  f.?- „'?rlt? bStJ 


basis,  without  regard  to  political  amuatlon, 
and  solely  on  the  basis  ot  fitness  to  perform 
the  duties  ot  their  respecuve  podtlous: 

•*(B)  shall  not  engage  In  any  work  other 
than  committee  bualneas;  and 

"(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  committee 
business. 

"(4)  Bervlces  ot  the  professional  staff 
members  of  each  standing  committee  may 
be  terminated  by  majority  vote  ot  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(5)  The  foregoing  provlslona  ot  this  par- 
agraph do  not  apply  to  the  Coaunlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

••(b)(1)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  consist  ot  not  more  than 
slK  clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  ot  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
member,  and  to  the  professional  staff,  aa  the 
committee  considers  advisable.  Subject  to 
subparagraph  (2)  ot  this  paragraph  and  par- 
agraph (f)  of  thla  clause,  the  clerical  staff 
shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  ot  thla  paragraph,  tbe  clerical 
swff  shall  handle  committee  correspondence 
and  stenographic  work  both  tor  the  commit- 
tee staff  and  for  the  chairman  atul  the  rank- 
ing minority  party  member  on  matters  re- 
lated to  committee  work. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (tj  of  thla 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  mlnoilty 

STt'tS^CoSSiS'LVoTsSSdTrit'^ffic^ai  orp.rm«ientresoluuon.or 
Oo'nduct,  «>  r«,uest.  on.  P^son  may  be  Jll_^'^_^^^,'J'J,  '-■=\^'^,, 
selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  a  position  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  number  of  clerk*  authorized  by 
subparagraph    (I)    of   thla  paragraph.  Tlie 


vacancy,  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  shall  designate  which  of  those  per- 
sons shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

"(g)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  request  by  minority  i>arty  mem- 
bers under  paragr^h  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
clause,  and  each  staff  member  appointed  to 
assist  minority  party  members  of  a  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  House  resolution,  shall  be- 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  his  rate  of  pay.  the  assigimient 
to  him  of  work  f  aclUtlea.  and  the  accessibility 
to  him  of  committee  records. 

"(h)  Paragr^hs  (a)  and  {b)  of  this 
clause  ahaU  not  be  construed  to  authorise 
the  appointment  of  additional  professional 
or  clerical  staff  members  of  a  committee  pur- 
suant to  request  under  either  of  such  para- 
graphs by  the  minority  party  members  of 
that  committee  If  two  or  more  professional 
staff  members  or  one  or  more  clerical  staff 
members,  provided  for  in  paragraph  (ajd) 
or  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  this  clause,  as  the 
cose  may  he,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members,  are 
otherwise  assigned  to  assist  the  minority 
partv  members." 

(d)  Nothing  In  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  require  a 
reduction  in — 

(1)  the  number  of  staff  members  other- 
wise authorlred  prior  to  January  1,  1971.  to 
be  employed  by  any  committee  of  the  B'^uae 
of  Representatives  by  statute  or  by  annual 

membera 
on  Vucfrniatff^^aslgned  to,  or  authorized  to 
be  selected  for  appointment  by  or  with 
the  approval  of.  the  minority  mcmben  of 
any  such  committee. 

(e)  Tbe  additional  professional  staff  mem- 


tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  In  tbe  case 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  within  the  llmlu  of  funds 
made  available  from  the  contingent  fimds 
of  the  respective  Bouses  pursuant  to  reso- 
lutions, which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Bouse*. 
to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of 
Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  to  make  studies  or  advise  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  any  matter  within 
its  Junsdictlon. 

•■(2)  Such  services  In  the  ca*e  of  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  independent  contractors,  or  In 
tbe  cose  of  Individuals  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
tbe  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  groas 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  regular  employee  of  the  committee,  includ- 
ing payment  of  such  rates  for  neces&ary 
travel  time.  Such  contracts  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U5.C.  fi)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  any  such  consultuit  or 
organization  shall  be  selected  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  acting  Jointly.  With  reject  to 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  the  standing  committee  con- 
cerned shall  select  any  such  consultant  or 
organization.  The  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlBtrstion 
In  the  case  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Conmilttee  on  Hoxjse  Ad- 
ministration In  the  case  of  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  qualifications  of 
«ach  consultant  whose  services  are  procured 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Including  or- 
ganizations, and  such  infonnation  shall  be 
retained  by  that  committee  ond  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  upon 
request.". 

SPECIAUZEn  ntUNIMO  FOR  paOFKSSlONAL  VTAFFB 
or    BCNATX    AND    HOtTSX    STAKDING    COSUirT- 

Txrs 

Sxc.  304.  Section  202  Of  the  I^eglsiatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  DB.C.  72a) .  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)(l)  Each  standing  cominlttee  of  tbe 
Senate  or  House  of  BepresenUtlves  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Cwnmlttee 
on  Rules  and  Aministratlon  In  the  case  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  In  the 
case  of  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  within  the  limits  of 
funds  made  available  from  the  contingent 
funds  ol  the  respective  Houses  pursuant  to 
resolutions,  which  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  used  for  auch  pur- 
pose, approved  by  such  respective  Bouan,  to 
provide  assistance  for  members  of  Its  profes- 
sional staff  in  obtaining  specialized  training. 
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Whenever  that  commlctM  detennliiM  Uut 
such  training  will  aid  the  commltte*  In  the 
discharge  of  Its  responsibUltles. 

"(3)  Such  asBlsuuice  may  be  la  the  form 
of  continuance  of  pfty  during  periods  of 
training  or  grants  of  funds  to  pay  tuition, 
fees,  or  such  other  expenses  of  training,  or 
both,  as  may  he  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Bules  and  Adinlnlstratlon  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  u  the  case 
may  be. 

"(3)  A  committee  providing  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  obtain  from  any 
<!mployee  receiving  such  assistance  such 
sjp^cment  with  respect  to  continued  em- 
ployment with  the  committee  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
u  wUl  receive  the  benefits  of  such  employee's 
services  upon  completion  of  his  training. 

"(4)  During  any  period  for  which  an  em- 
ployee is  separated  from  employment  wttb 
a  committee  lor  the  purp06«  of  undergoing 
training  under  this  subsection,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  considered  to  have  performed 
service  (In  a  nonpay  status)  as  an  employee 
of  Che  committee  at  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion received  immediately  prior  to  commenc- 
ing aucb  training  (inculdlng  any  increases 
in  compensation  provided  by  law  during  the 
period   of   training)    for   the   purposes   of — 

"(A)  subchapter  m  (relating  to  civil  aerv- 
les  retirement)  of  chapter  S3  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

"(Bj  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployee* group  life  Insurance )  of  title  &, 
United  States  Code,  and 

"(C)   chapter  89   (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  health  Insurance!   of  title  b. 
United  States  Code.". 
coupcNSATioN  or  paorcsaioN&L  amd  cLiaxcAt. 

STUTS   or    SENATl    STANDING    COBHUrtaU 

SBC.  305.  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  leea  (Sl  Stat.  142-143;  Public  Law 
90-57i.  as  amended  (3  VS.Q.  61-1).  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(e)  (I)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  professional  staff  members  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  shall  re- 
ceive gross  annual  compenaatton  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  ranging  from  117301  to 
»30.897. 

"  (2 1  The  rates  of  gross  compensation  of  the 
clerical  staff  of  each  standing  conmilttee  of 
the  Senate  shall  t>e  fixed  by  the  chairman 
aa  follows: 

"(A)  for  each  committee  (other  than  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations),  one  chief 
clerk  and  one  asaUtant  chief  clerk  at  •7.448 
to  taO^Tg.  and  not  to  exceed  four  other  cleri- 
cal assistants  at  •7,446  to  •124)31:   and 

•'(B)  for  the  Conmilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, one  chief  clerk  and  one  assistant  chief 
clerk  and  two  assistant  clerks  at  •ISJTS  to 
•30379:  such  assistant  clerks  as  may  be  nec- 
eesary  to  at  913.140  to  •19,0S3:  and  such  other 
clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  at 
«7.44fl  to  •12,931. 

"(31  No  employee  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  (including  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  policy  committees  and 
the  conference  majority  and  conference  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate),  or  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  ahall  be 
paid  at  a  gross  rate  in  excess  of  •30.879  per 
annum,  except  that — 

"(A)  four  employees  of  any  such  commit- 
tee (other  than  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations), who  are  otherwise  authorised  to 
be  paid  at  such  rate,  tnay  be  paid  at  gross 
rates  not  In  excess  of  •33,193  per  annum. 
and  two  such  employees  may  be  pcUd  at  gross 
rates  not  in  excess  of  •33.S07  per  annum; 
and 

"(B)  sixteen  employees  of  the  Conmilttee 
on  Appropriations  who  are  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  paid  at  such  rate,  may  be  paid  at 
gross   rates    not    In    excess    of    faaadS    per 


annum,  and  two  such  employees  may  be 
paid  at  gross  rates  not  in  excess  of  •33.507 
per  annum. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  subconunlttee  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  full  committee. 

"(f)  No  ofBcer  or  employee  whose  compen- 
sation la  disbursed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  paid  gross  compensation  at 
a  rate  less  than  •1,095  or  in  excess  of  ^33.- 
507,  unless  expressly  authorised  by  law.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading.)  Mr. 
Chalrznskn.  I  a&k  unanimoius  consent  that 
part  1  of  title  m  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrTzs  ahknohent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aertc  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  84.  line  6. 
strike  out  "to"  and  Insert  "at". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  at  this  point?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Past   3 — CoHcaBisioNAL    RzsxAacH    Scavros 

iMraovEMENT  or  axsKABCH  rAciUTXES  or 
coNoaxss 

Ssc.  321.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Leglala- 
Uve  Reorganization  Act  of  1940,  ss  amended 
(3  U3.C.  166)  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COHGaXS&IOHAX.    IXSXAECH    SZXVTCK 

"Ssc.  303.  (a)  The  Legislative  Reference 
Serrloe  In  the  Library  of  Congress  la  hereby 
continued  as  a  separate  department  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  is  redesignated  the 
'Congressional  Research  Service'. 

"(b)    It  ts  the  policy  of  Congress  that — 

"(1)  the  Llbrajlan  of  Congress  shall.  In 
every  possible  way.  encourage,  assist,  and 
promote  the  Congreaalonal  Research  Senrloe 
in— 

"(A)  rendering  to  Congress  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  service. 

"(B)  responding  most  expeditiously,  effec- 
tively, and  efficiently  to  the  special  needs  of 
Congress,  and 

"(C)    discharging    its    responatblUtleB    to 
Congress; 
and 

"(3)  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shaU  grant 
and  accord  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  complete  research  Independence  and 
the  maximum  practicable  administrative  in- 
dependence consistent  with  these  objectives. 

"(c)(1)  After  consultation  vrlth  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  Congresalonal 
Research,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  ap- 
point the  Director  of  the  Coogresslocial  Be- 
search  Service.  The  basic  pay  of  the  Director 
shall  be  at  a  per  annum  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  oootalned  In  section  S316 
of  title  5.  United  States  (3ode. 

"(3)  The  Librarian  of  Coogreae,  upon  Che 
recommendation  of  the  Director,  shall  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Congres- 
slonaJ  Research  Service  and  all  other  neces- 
sary personnel  thereof.  The  basic  pay  of  the 
Deputy  Director  shall  be  fixed  In  accordance 
with  chapter  61  (relaUng  to  claMlflcatlcn) 
and  subchapter  EH  (relating  to  Oeneral 
Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  53  of  title 
&,  United  Statee  Code,  but  without  regard 
to  section  5108(a)  of  such  tlUe.  The  basic 
pay  of  all  ottier  necessary  penonnel  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  shall  be  fixed 
lo  accordance  with  chapter  SI   (relating  to 


clasalflcatloD)  and  subchapter  m  (relating 
to  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter 
63  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except 
that — 

"(A)  the  grade  of  Senior  Specialist  In  each 
field  wtthln  the  purview  of  subeectlaA  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
highest  grade  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  to  which  research  analysts 
and  consultants,  without  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility, are  currently  assigned:  and 

"(B)  the  positions  of  Specialist  and  Senior 
Specialist  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  msy  be  placed  in  GS-IS,  17,  and  18  of 
the  Generol  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title 
6,  United  Slates  Code,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 510e(a)  of  such  title,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  and  Congressional  Research,  of  the 
placement  of  each  such  position  In  any  of 
such  grades. 

"(3)  Bach  appointment  made  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duUee  of 
the  position. 

"<d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  without  parttsan 
bias— 

"  ( 1 )  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  any  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress in  the  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalua- 
tion of  legislative  proposals  within  that  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction,  or  of  recommendations 
submitted  to  Congress,  by  the  President  or 
any  executive  agency,  so  as  to  assist  the 
committee  In — 

"(A)  determining  the  advisability  of  en- 
acting luch  proposals; 

"(B>  estimating  the  probable  results  of 
such  proposals  and  alternative  thereto:  and 

"(C)  evaluating  alternative  methods  for 
sccompliahlng  those  results: 
and,  by  providing  such  other  research  and 
analytical  services  as  the  committee  con- 
siders appropriate  for  these  purposes,  other- 
wise to  assist  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  the 
proper  evaluation  and  determination  of  leg- 
islative proposals  and  recommendations  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
the  Service  ahaU  have  authority,  when  so 
authorized  by  a  committee  and  acting  as  the 
agent  of  that  committee,  to  requeat  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Service  considers  necessary,  and 
such  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  comply  with  such  request;  and. 
further.  In  the  performance  of  this  and  any 
other  relevant  duty,  the  Service  ahall  main- 
tain continuous  liaison  with  all  committees; 

"(3)  to  make  available  to  each  conmilttee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  each  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  a  list  of 
programs  and  activities  being  carried  out  un- 
der existing  law  scheduled  to  terminate  dur- 
ing the  current  Congress,  which  are  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee; 

"(3)  to  make  available  to  each  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Represenutlves 
and  each  Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress,  a  list  of 
subjects  and  policy  areas  which  the  com- 
mittee might  profitably  analyze  In  depth; 

"(4)  upon  request,  or  upon  Its  own  initia- 
tive in  anticipation  of  requests,  to  collect, 
classify,  and  analyse  in  the  form  of  stuldes, 
reports,  compilations,  digests,  bulletins.  In- 
dexes, translations,  and  otherwise,  data  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  legislation,  and  to  make 
such  data  avaUable  and  serviceable  to  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  Joint  oommlt- 
tees  of  Congress; 
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"(5>  upon  request,  or  upon  Its  own  initia- 
tive m  anticipation  of  requests,  to  prepare 
and  provide  informaUon.  research,  and  ref- 
erence materials  and  services  to  committees 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  Joint  coounlttees  of 
Congress  to  assist  them  in  their  legislative 
and  representative  functions; 

■■(fl)  to  prepare  summaries  and  digests  of 
bills  and  resolutions  of  a  public  general  na- 
ture Introduced  In  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives: 

"(7)  upon  request  made  by  any  committee 
or  Member  of  the  Congress,  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  such  committee  or  Member  a 
concise  memorandum  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  legislative  measures  upon  which  hear- 
ings by  any  committee  of  the  Congress  have 
been  announced,  which  memorandum  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  each  such  measure,  a  description  of  other 
relevant  measures  of  similar  purpose  or  effect 
previously  introduced  in  the  Congress,  and  a 
recitation  of  all  action  taken  theretofore  by 
or  within  the  Congress  with  respect  to  each 
such  other  measure:  and 

"(8)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  informa- 
tion and  research  capability,  to  include  Senior 
Specialists,  Specialists,  other  employees,  and 
constiltants,  as  necessary,  to  perform  the 
functions  provided  for  in  this  subsection. 

■*(e)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Director,  SpecUlists  and  Senior  Spe- 
cialists in  the  following  broad  fields: 
"(1 )  agriculture: 

•'(3)  American  government  and  public 
admlblBtratlon: 

"(31  American  public  law; 
"(4)  conservation; 
"(5)  education: 

"(6(  engineering  and  public  workr. 
"(7)  housing: 

"(8)  industrial  organization  and  corpora- 
tion finance; 

"(9)  International  affairs; 
•■(10)    Internationa!    trade   and   economic 
geography; 

"(in  labor  and  employment; 
"(13)  mineral  economics: 
"(13)  money  and  banking; 
"(14)  national  defense; 
"(15)  price  economics; 
"(16)  science; 
"(17)  social  welfare: 
"(181  taxation  and  fiscal  policy; 
"(19)  technology; 

"(30)  transportation  and  communications; 
"(31)  urban  affairs; 
"  ( 33 )   veterans'  affairs;  and 
"(33)   such  other  broad  fields  aa  the  Di- 
rector may  consider  appropriate. 
Such  Specialists  and  Senior  Specialists,  to- 
gether with  such  other  employees  of  the  Oon- 
gr«slonal  Research  Service  as  may  be  nec- 
essary,  shall   be   available   for   special   work 
with  the  committees  and  Members  of  the  Ben- 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
joint    committees    of    Congress    for    any   of 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (d)   of  this  sec- 
tion. 

■(f)  The  Director  la  authorised — 
"(1)  to  classify,  organize,  arrange,  group, 
and  divide,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  con- 
siders advisable,  the  requesta  for  advice,  as- 
sistance, and  other  services  submitted  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  by  commit- 
tees and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  Joint  committees  of 
congress,  into  such  classes  and  categories  as 
he  considers  necessary  to — 

•■(A)  expedite  and  facUltate  the  handling 
of  the  individual  requesu  submitted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvee. 

"(B)  promote  efficiency  In  the  performance 
of  servlcee  for  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repreeentatives  and  Joint  commit- 
tees of  Congress:  and 


"(C)  provide  a  basis  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance by  th  e  Congressi  onal  Research 
Service  of  its  legmatlve  research  and  re- 
lated functions  generally;    and 

"(3)  to  establish  and  change,  from  to  time, 
as  he  considers  advisable,  within  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  such  research 
and  reference  divisions  or  other  organiza- 
tional units,  or  both,  as  be  considers  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(g)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study,  con- 
sideration, evaluation,  and  determination 
by  the  Congress  of  the  budget  requlremenu 
of  the  (^ngresBlonal  Research  Servloe  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
shall  receive  from  the  Director  and  submit, 
for  inclusion  In  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  budget  estimates  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  which 
shall  be  prepared  separately  by  the  Director 
in  deUll  for  each  fiscal  year  as  a  separate 
Item  of  the  budget  estimates  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  may  procure  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  assistance  of  Individual  ex- 
perts or  consultants  (including  stenographic 
reportt:rs)  and  of  persona  learned  in  partic- 
ular fields  of  knowledge — 

"(A)  by  nonpersonal  service  contract. 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring advertising  for  contract  bids,  with 
the  individual  expert,  consultant,  or  other 
person  concerned,  as  an  independent  con- 
tractor, for  the  furnishing  by  him  to  the  Con- 
graslonal  Research  Service  of  a  wrltun  study. 
treatise,  theme,  discourse,  dissertation,  thesis, 
summary,  advisory  opinion,  or  other  end 
product;  or 

"(B)  by  employment  (for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year)  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  individual  expert,  con- 
sultant, or  other  person  concerned,  by  per- 
sonal service  contract  or  otherwise,  without 
regard  to  the  position  classlflcation  laws,  at 
a  rate  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay 
then  currently  in  effect  for  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  of  section  5333  of  tlUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  including  payment  of  such  rate 
for  necessary  travel  time 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  may  prociu^  by  contract,  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  of  law  requiring 
advertising  for  contract  bids,  the  temporary 
(for  respective  periods  not  In  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  assistance  of  educa- 
uonal.  research,  or  other  organizations  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  (including  stenograph- 
ic reporters)  and  of  educational,  research, 
and  other  organizations  of  persons  learned  In 
particular  or  specialized  fields  of  knowledge. 
"(11  The  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  shall  prepare  and  file  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Ubrary  and  Congres- 
sional Research  at  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular session  of  (ingress  a  separate  and  spe- 
cial report  covering.  In  summary  and  in  de- 
tall.  all  ph<>iw  of  activity  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  each  fiocal  year  such  sums  ss  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Service.". 

(b)  Title  n  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1&4«    (BO 
Stat  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  303.  Legislative  Reference  Service.'* 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  303.  Congressional  Research  Serviee."- 

aZPZAL     or    OBSOIITX     LAW     aXLATIMO    TO    THX 

ABOUBBxn  orrio  or  cooedimaT(»  or  jn- 

POaiCATION 

Sic.  323.  House  Resolution  183,  Eightieth 
Congress,  relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Information  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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rCMnUUna,  u  enacted  Into  permanent  Uw 

bi  Mellon  105  ot  the  Legislative  Brancb  Ap- 
propriation Act.  19*8  (l»ei  Stat.  377;  Public 
Law  197.  Eightieth  Congress),  la  repealed. 


Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  2  of  title  in  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMRTCX   AMKIfDIcmT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  87,  Use 
23.  strike  out  "tbla"  and  Insert  "tlie". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMXNDICEWTS  OFTDnm  VT  sia.  i>4noAaio 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  three  amendments,  two  of  which 
are  conforming  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  have  the  amendments  read. 

I  would  reserve  the  right  to  object 
pending  the  reading  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Damtaaio: 
Page  95.  Immediately  before  Une  16.  Insert 
the  following  new  section ; 

"OmCI   or  TECHKOUJOT   ASSSSSMXItT 

"Sic.  aaa.  (a)  Tbe  Oongreas  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that : 

"  ( n  Emergent  national  problems,  physi- 
cal, biological,  and  social,  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture and  are  developing  at  sucb  an  unprece- 
dented rate  as  to  constitute  a  major  threat 
to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  Such  problems  are  largely  the  result 
of  and  are  allied  to — 

■•(A)  tbe  Increasing  prejsurea  of  popula- 
tion: 1^     ' 

■*  (B)  the  rapid  consumpnon  ox  nattuai  re- 
aouroes:  and 

"(C)  tbe  deterioration  of  tbe  human  en- 
vironment, natural  and  social, 
though  not  necessanly  limited  to  or  by  these 
factors.  ^     _     .     , 

(3)  The  growth  In  scale  and  eiMnt  of 
technological  appUcaUon  Is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment In  such  problems  and  either  Is  or  can 
be  a  pivotal  influence  with  respect  both  to 
their  cause  and  to  their  solution. 

"(A)  The  present  mechanisms  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  provide  the  legislative  brancb 
with  adequate  independent  and  timely  Inlor- 
maclon  concerning  tbe  potential  appUcaOon 
or  Impact  of  such  technology,  particularly  In 
those  Instances  where  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment may  be  called  upon  to  consider  support, 
management,  or  reguIaUon  of  technological 
applications. 

"(6)  It  IS  therefore  Imperative  that  the 
Congress  equip  itself  with  new  and  effective 
means  for  aecurlng  competent,  unbiased  m- 
formatlon  concerning  the  effecte.  physical, 
economic,  social,  and  pouacal.  of  the  appU- 
catlons  of  technology,  and  that  eueh  Infor- 
maUon be  utllued  whenever  approprUte  ai 
one  element  In  the  leglalaUve  aseesament  of 
matters  pending  before  the  Congress. 
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"(b)  (1)  In  accordaace  with  tbe  ratlooale 
«nuDCiated  in  subsection  taK  there  is  here- 
by created  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (hereluftlier  m  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Office  (  which  shall  be  ^-ithln  and 
reaponalble  to  tbe  leglala,tWe  branch  of  the 
Oovernmeni 

"(3)  The  Office  ihall  consLst  of  a  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Board' )  which 
ahAll  formuliite  and  promulgate  the  policies 
of  the  Offlce.  and  a  Director  who  shall  carry 
out  such  policies  and  udnimuter  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Offlce. 

"(3)  The  baalc  responslbUtUefi  and  duties 
of  the  Offlce  shall  be  to  provide  an  early 
warning  of  tbe  probable  Impacta.  poeltlve 
and  negative,  of  the  applications  of  tech- 
nology  and  to  develop  other  coordinate  in- 
fomiAUoa  which  may  aaaist  the  Congress  in 
determining  the  relative  priorities  of  prt>- 
granu  before  it  In  carrying  out  such  func- 
tion, the  OCDce  shall — 

•  (Ai  idenufy  existing  or  probable  Impacts 
of  technology  or  technological  programs: 

"(Bi  where  possible  establish  cause  and 
effect  relatlonshtps; 

"(C)  determine  aiternaUve  technological 
methods  of  imptementlng  specific  programs; 

"{T>\  determine  alternaUve  programs  for 
achieving  requisite  goals: 

"tE)  maJce  estimates  and  comparisons  of 
the  impacts  of  aiternauve  methods  and  pro- 
grams: 

"(P>  present  findings  of  completed  analy- 
ses to  the  appropriate  legislative  authorlUes: 

"(G)  Identify  areas  where  additional  re- 
search or  data  collection  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  the  assessments 
and  estimates  described  in  subparagraphs 
(At  through  (E);  and 

••^H)  undertake  such  additional  associated 
taslts  as  the  appropriate  authorities  specified 
under  paragraph  <*)  may  direct. 

••{*\  Activities  undertaken  by  the  0(Bce 
may  be  iniuated  by— 

"(A)  the  chairman  of  any  standing.  ^>e- 
cial.  select,  or  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

"(Bi  the  Board;  or 

"(C)  the  Director. 

"(5)  Information,  surveys,  studies,  reports. 
and  findings  produced  by  the  Offlce  shall  be 
nnade  freely  available  to  the  public  except 
where  (A)  to  do  so  would  violate  aecurlty 
statutes,  or  iB)  the  information  or  other 
matter  involved  could  be  withheld  from  tbe 
public,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6€3  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
under  one  or  more  of  the  numbered  para- 
graphs In  subsection  (b>  of  such  section. 

"(6^  In  undertaking  the  duties  set  out 
in  paragraph  (3).  full  use  shall  be  made  of 
competent  personnel  and  organizations  out- 
side the  Office.  pubUc  or  private:  and  special 
rid  hoc  task  forces  or  other  arrangements 
may  be  formed  by  tbe  Director  when  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  thirteen 
members  as  follows: 

"I  At  two  Memben  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

"(B)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
by  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

"  < C)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(D)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Ser\-lce  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress: 

"(E)  Six  members  from  the  public,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  tbe 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
be  persons  eminent  In  one  or  more  fields  of 
science  or  engineering  or  experienced  In  tbe 
admins tratlon  of  technological  activities,  or 


who  may  be  judged  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
contributions  made  to  educational  or  public 
activities:  and 

"(P)  the  Director  lexcept  that  he  shall  not 
be  cQUfaiUercd  a  voting  member  fur  purposes 
of  appointment  or  removal  under  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  1 1)  >■ 

"(3)  The  Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall 
elect  from  among  Its  members  appointed 
under  paragraph  (l)(E)  a  Chairman  and 
a  vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  such 
Time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Board 
m&s  prescribe.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, or  in  the  event  of  his  incapacity,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  fulfill  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Chairman. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  upon  the  petition  of  five 
or  more  of  Its  members,  but  It  shall  meet  not 
less  than  twice  a  year. 

"(4)  Seven  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

"(5 1  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
ftfTect  Itfc  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  In  wbich  the  vacant  position  was 
originally  filled. 

"{6)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 
I  El  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  (A)  any 
such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  far  the  remainder  of  such  term: 
iB  the  terms  of  offlce  of  such  members  first 
talcing  offlce  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years,  after  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  person 
£hnU  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
under  paragraph  (1)  (E)  more  than  twice. 

■■(7i  (A)  The  members  of  the  Board  other 
than  those  appointed  under  paragraph  tl) 
iE)  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  shall 
be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  (or.  in 
the  alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed 
In  sections  5702  and  5704  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code),  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  cf 
duties  vested  In  the  Board,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
57  Of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations,  or 
section  5731  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)(E)  shall  each  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  SlOO  for  each  day 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  In  addition  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  In  the  manner  provided  In 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(dun  The  Director  of  the  Offlce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board.  He  shall 
receive  baalc  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5313  of  tlUe  6.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  powera  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  exercise  such  powen  and  duties  as 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

■'(3)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  and  who  shall  be  Acting  Di- 
rector diirlng  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the 
Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
offlce  of  Director.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  baalc  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  engage  In  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  serv- 


ing u  such  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as 
the  cose  may  be:  nor  shall  the  Director  or 
Deputy  Director,  except  with  the  npproval  of 
the  Board,  hold  any  office  in.  or  ucc  in  any 
capacity  tor.  any  organization,  agency,  or  In- 
stitution with  which  the  Offlce  makes  any 
contract  or  other  arrangement  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  iD  The  Offlce  shall  have  the  authority, 
within  tbe  limits  of  available  appropriations, 
to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Including,  but 
without  being  limited  to.  tbe  authority  to — 

"(A)  prescrltw  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  covernmg  the  manner 
of  its  operation  and  Its  organization  and 
personnel. 

"(B)  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section; 

"(C)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  t>e  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
Its  work  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  International  agency,  with  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution, with  or  without  reimbursement. 
without  performance  or  other  bonds,  and 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5|; 

"(Di  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  relate  to  technology  assess- 
ment without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  364B  ol  the  Revised  Statutes  ( 31 
use   529 ) : 

"(El  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or 
loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all  kinds 
necessary  for,  or  resulting  from,  the  exercise 
of  authority  granted  by  this  section:  and 

"IP)  accept  and  utilize  tbe  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
provide  transportation  and  subsistence  aa 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  tide  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  serving  without 
compensation. 

"i2i  The  Director  shall,  In  accordance  with 
such  policies  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 
appoint  and  fix  the  compeoaation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  and  such  compensation 
shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  tbe  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates;  except  that  the  Director  may. 
in  accordance  with  such  policies  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe,  employ  such  technical  and 
professional  personnel  to  fix  their  compensa- 
tion without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Offlce  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Office  shall  not.  Itself,  operate 
any  laboratories.  pUot  plants,  or  test  facili- 
ties in  the  pursuit  of  Its  mission. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Offlce  or  (on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Offlce)  any  of  Its  duly  constituted 
officers  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  &uch  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Offlce  deems 
advisable.  Por  this  purpose  the  Offlce  Is  au- 
thorized to  reqtilre  the  attendance  of  such 
persons  and  the  production  of  such  booka, 
records,  documents,  or  data,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  and  to  take  such  testimony  and 
records,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Director  or  by  any  person 
designated  by  him.  If  compliance  with  such 
a  subpena  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  laaued 
or  upon  whom  it  Is  served  would  (in  such 
per*on*&  Judgment)  require  the  disclosure  of 
trade  Bccrets  or  other  coounerclal,  financial, 
or  proprletarr  Information  which  la  prlTt- 
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leged  or  confidential,  or  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy,  such  per- 
son may  petition  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  he  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in 
which  the  books,  records,  documenta,  or  data 
Involved  are  situated,  and  such  court  (after 
injecting  such  books,  records,  documents, 
or  data  in  camera)  may  exercise  and  release 
from  the  aubpena  any  portion  thereof  which 
it  determines  would  require  such  disclosure 
or  constitute  such  mvaaion.  Where  the  sub- 
pena or  such  portion  thereof  would  require 
such  disclosure  or  constitute  such  invasion 
but  the  books,  records,  documenta,  or  data 
Involved  are  shown  to  be  germane  to  the 
matters  under  consideration  and  necessary 
for  the  effective  conduct  by  the  Office  of  its 
proceedings  or  deliberations  with  reepect 
thereto,  the  court  may  require  that  such 
books,  records,  documenta,  or  data  be  pro- 
duced or  made  available  to  the  Offlce  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  subpena  but  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  of  access  as 
will  prevent  their  public  disclosure  and  pro- 
tect their  confidentiality. 

"(B)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  disobedience 
to  a  subpena  Issued  under  subparagraph  (A) 
tbe  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the 
Offlce  shall  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  disuict  in  which 
the  person  to  whom  tbe  subpena  was  Issued 
or  upon  whom  it  waa  served  resides  or  has 
bis  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which 
the  books,  records,  documents,  or  data  In- 
volved are  situated,  or  the  aid  of  any  other 
United  States  district  court  within  the  Juris- 
diction to  which  the  Office's  proceedings  are 
bemg  carried  on.  in  requiring  tbe  producUon 
of  such  books,  records,  documents,  or  data  or 
the  attendance  and  tedtlmouy  of  such  per- 
son In  accordance  with  the  subpena  i  subject 
to  any  conditions  or  limitations  of  access 
which  may  have  been  Imposed  by  such  court 
or  any  other  court  under  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A).  Such  court  may  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  to  whom  the 
subpena  was  iaisued  or  upon  whom  It  was 
served  to  produce  the  boolts,  records,  docu- 
ments, or  data  involved,  or  to  appear  and 
testify,  or  both.  In  accordance  with  the  sub- 
pena (subject  to  any  such  conditions  or 
limitations  of  access);  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(S)  Each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  tbe 
Government.  Including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Offlce.  upon  request  by  the  Director,  such 
information  as  the  Offlce  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

"(6)  Contractors  and  other  parties  enter- 
ing into  contracts  and  other  arrangements 
under  this  subsection  which  Involve  costs  to 
the  Government  shall  maintain  such  books 
and  related  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit  In  such  detail  and  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  and 
such  books  and  records  (and  related  docu- 
ments and  papers)  shall  be  available  to  the 
Director  and  the  Comptroller  General  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination. 

"(f)  (1)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of  this 
section  the  Librarian  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  make  available  to  the  Office  such  serv- 
ices and  assistance  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
feasible. 

"(2)  The  foregoing  services  and  assistance 
to  the  Offlce  shall  include  all  of  the  services 
and  assistance  which  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  is  presently  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress,  and  shall  particularly 
Include,  without  being  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  maintaining  a  monitoring  indicator 
system  with  respect  to  the  natural  and  social 
environments  which  might  reveal  early  im- 
pacts of  tachnological  change,  but  any  such 


system  shall  be  coordinated  with  other  as- 
sessment activities  which  may  exist  In  the 
departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government; 

"(B)  making  surveys  of  ongoing  and  pro- 
posed programs  of  government  with  a  high 
or  novel  technology  content,  together  vrlth 
timetables  of  applied  science  showing  prom- 
ising developments; 

"(C)  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  an- 
ticipatory reports  and  forecasts; 

"(D)  recording  tbe  activities  and  reepon- 
sibiutles  of  Federal  agencies  in  affecting  or 
being  affected  by  technological  change; 

"(E)  when  warranted,  recommending  full- 
scale  assessments; 

"(F)  preparing  background  reports  to  aid 
In  receiving  and  using  the  asseaaments; 

"(Q)  providing  stalT  assistance  In  prepar- 
ing for  or  holding  committee  hearings  to 
consider  the  findings  of  the  aasesamenta; 

"(H)  reviewing  the  findings  of  any  as- 
sessment made  by  or  for  the  Office;  and 

"(I)  assisting  the  Office  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  liaison  with  executive  agencies  in- 
volved in  technology  assessments, 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  alter 
or  modify  any  »er\-ices  or  responatbllltlee 
other  than  those  performed  for  the  Offlce. 
which  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
under  law  performs  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress.  The  Librarian  la,  however,  author- 
ized to  establish  within  the  Congressional 
Research  Ser^'lce  such  additional  divisions, 
groups,  or  other  organizational  entities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  including  the  funcuons  enu- 
merated in  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Services  and  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  the  Offlce  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  In  accordance  with  this 
section  may  be  provided  with  or  wttbout 
reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Offlce,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Board 
and  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(gXD  The  Office  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  grants  and  contracts  formulated  or 
activated  by  the  Foundation  which  are  for 
purposes  of  technology  assessment,  and 

"(B)  the  promotion  of  coordination  in 
areas  of  technology  assessment ,  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  or 
overlapping  of  research  activities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  aaaessment  tech- 
niques and  programs. 

"(h)  The  Offlce  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  an  annual  report 
which  shall,  among  other  things,  evaluate 
the  existing  state  of  the  art  with  regard  to 
technology  assessment  techniques  and  fore- 
cast, insofar  as  may  be  feasible,  technological 
areas  requiring  future  attention.  The  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  March  15 
each  year. 

"(I)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Offlce  by 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Offlce. 
aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  stales.  The  regulations  of  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  for  the  collection 
of  indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  ftom 
erroneous  payments  (under  section  &514(b) 
of  title  B.  United  States  Code)  shall  apply  to 
the  collection  of  erroneous  pa^tnents  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  an  Offlce  employee,  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Comptroller  General 
for  the  administrative  control  of  funds  (un- 
der section  3679(gl  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  ((65(g))  shall  apply  to  appropria- 
tions of  the  Offlce:  and  the  offlce  shall  not 
be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

"(J)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Offlce  of  Technology  Asseaa- 
ment  each  fiscal  year  auch  stuns  as  may  be 
neceeaary  to  carry  on  tbe  work  of  the  Offlce." 


Redesignate  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly. 

Conform  tbe  table  of  oontente  and  make 
the  following  confonnlng  amendments : 
Page  95,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 
new  Bubeectlon: 

"(J)  The  duties,  activities,  and  operations 
described  In  this  section  shall  be  coordinated 
with  those  of  the  Offlce  of  Technology 
Assessment . " 

Page  96,  line  B.  strike  out  "(J) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(k)". 

Page  90.  line  21,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  90.  line  35,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  90.  after  line  36,  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  provide  supportive  serrtcee  to  the 
Offlce  of  Technology  Assessment  as  described 
in  section  323(1) ." 

Mr.  SISK  I  during  the  reading  >.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoufi  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  pages  are 
there  of  these  amendments?  I  was 
handed  this  copy  a  few  minutes  ago  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  there  are  20  pages 
to  this  one  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  were  delivered  a  copy  of 
the  amendments  some  time  ago  and  I 
had  understood  tloat  various  Members 
had  been  given  copies  of  the  amend- 
ments. This  one  amendment  Is  quite 
lengthy,  I  agree  with  my  friend  and  it  is 
rather  complex.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend. 

I  had  proposed  making  a  point  of  or- 
der against  the  amendment.  I  have  no 
idea  as  to  whether  it  will  be  sustained  or 
not,  but  at  the  appropriate  time  I  ex- 
pect to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  am  try- 
ing to  save  a  little  time,  if  I  may  again 
say  so  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  the  point  of 
order  is  not  sustained,  the  gentleman 
will  be  unable  to  rescue  the  House  from 
the  situation  of  not  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  this  30-page  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  any 
better  off  having  heard  it  read.  As  I 
stated  previously,  my  hope  is  that  this 
whole  thing  will  t>e  beaten.  It  ought  never 
to  have  been  resumed  after  the  recess. 
We  ought  to  have  washed  it  out. 

But  it  is  not  my  desire  to  take  time. 
I  would  do  everything  I  could  to  kill  the 
bill,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  would 
do  it.  If  somebody  could  assure  me  that 
reading  the  amendment  would  do  it,  I 
would  be  glad  to  insist  upon  the  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  has  the  right  to 
require  that  the  amendment  be  read.  I 
realize  it  Is  lengthy  and  is  a  rather  com- 
plex amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course.  It  is  up  to  the 
gentleman.  I  was  merely  trying  to  save 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ruling 
would  be  on  the  point  of  order.  I  do  in- 
tend to  make  such  a  point 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  order 
to  give  the  gentleman  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  ruling  on  his  point  of  order  Im- 
mediately, if  not  sooner.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  this  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  title  HI  of  this  bill. 

Ptrst.  title  m  relates  to  existing  con- 
gressional Institutions — the  existing 
standing  committees,  the  existing  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  and  the  exist- 
ing Joint  Committee  on  the  Library, 
which  will  assist  the  Congress  in  obtain- 
ing Information  In  all  areas  of  subject 
matter. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  new,  addi- 
tional institution  for  specific  subject 
area.  This  establishment  of  a  new  Insti- 
tution for  a  specific  purpose  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  utilization  of  existing  insti- 
tutions for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Second,  the  amendment  Involves  more 
than  the  legislative  branch  alone.  The 
prc«x>6Cd  Technology  Assessment  Board 
provides  for  six  members  from  the  gen- 
eral public  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  involves  in 
specific  terms  the  executive  branch  and 
is  far  beyond  the  format  and  purpose  of 
title  in. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  these 
reasons  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Daodario)  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  as  a  proper  part  of 
the  reorganization  bill.  It  really  Is  an 
extension  of  something  that  the  Re- 
orRanizatlon  Act  attempts  to  do  and 
that  is  to  change  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  Into  the  Corvgressional  Re- 
search Service.  It  takes  from  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  certain  of  its  admin- 
istrative functions.  It  adds  to  the  ability 
of  a  Congress  to  have  research  done  for 
It  through  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  which,  as  I  said,  is  already  an 
adjustment,  a  change  from  something 
we  already  have. 

It  appears  to  me  that  while  we  are 
talking  about  the  reorganization  of  the 
Congress,  that  is  an  all -encompassing 
term,  a  term  which  certainly  does  a  lot. 
This  amendment,  because  it  is  a  port  of 
the  reorganization,  does  give  to  the  Con- 
gress strengths  and  abilities  it  does  not 
have,  and  I  believe  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  amendment  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Office  Is  to  consist  of  a  Technology 
Assessment  Board  and  a  Director.  The 
Board  is  broadly  constituted,  drawing  Its 
membership  from  the  Congress  and  In- 
cluding in  addition  to  the  Members  of 


the  House  and  Senate,  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  six  public 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Board  in  turn  appoints  the  Director. 

All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  are 
directed  to  furnish  the  Office,  upon  the 
request  o£  the  Director,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Office  deems  necessary.  The 
Office  is  directed  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing liaison  with  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  annually  on  Its 
findings  and  recommendations.  It  would 
also  provide  the  Board  with  subpena 
powers,  authority  to  hire  consultants, 
and  to  contract  for  studies  and  research. 
In  both  its  organizational  structure 
and  in  Its  powers  the  Office  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  concepts  carried  In 
the  present  bill. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  creation  of 
this  new  Office,  with  the  broad  authority 
conferred  on  It  by  this  amendment,  goes 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill  before  the 
committee  and  Is  not  germane. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
In  both  Its  organizational  structure 
and  in  its  powers,  the  office  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  concepts  carried  in 
the  present  bill.  The  Chair  feels  that  the 
creation  of  this  new  office  with  the  broad 
authority  conferred  on  it  by  this  amend- 
ment zoes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee  and  is  not  germane. 
For  this  reason  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Sisk>. 

The  Chair  is  advised  at  this  point  that 
there  is  another  committee  amendment, 
which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

COMMTTTZE    ABCENDmHT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commictee  amendment:  Page  93,  lloe  23, 
fcft«r  "partlculsr"  Uuwrt  the  words  "or  spe- 
cuaized". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PkXT    3 — JOIIfT     COHMITTXS    ON     TUK    LZBKAaT 

AVD  CONGUSSIONAI.    RESKAMCH 

FUMCnOMS  AND   OPXaATXOMB  Or  JODfT 

COMMtmX 

SBC.  331.  (a)  Section  323  of  tbe  Legislative 
BeorgmzilzaUon  Act  of  194«  (3  U.8.C.  133b) 
la  unended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"JOINT    COMHTrrCB    ON    THI    UBBAET 
AND   CONOSX8BZOHAL   EBSSASCH 

"Sxc.  223.  (a)  There  la  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  and  Con- 
gresBlooal  Res«axcb  (hereafter  In  thli  section 
referred  to  aa  tbe  'Jomt  Committee'). 

"(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  twelve  members,  as  foUows: 

"(1)  aU  Membere  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, including  two  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon  and  four  from 
among  the  remaining  Members  of  the  Senate 
(including  but  not  limited  to  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion); and 

"(2)  six  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlTes.  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  IncIucUng  two  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  four  from 
among  the  remaining  Members  of  tbe  House 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  members  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Bouse  Administration). 


"(c)  Of  each  class  of  two  members  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b) .  one  shall  be  from 
tbe  political  party  having  tbe  greatest  num- 
ber, and  one  shall  be  from  the  political 
party  having  the  second  greatest  number, 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  of  tbe  House 
of  Repxesentatlvee.  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
of  each  class  of  four  members  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b).  two  ahaU  be  from  tbe  polit- 
ical party  having  tbe  greatest  number,  and 
two  shall  be  from  tbe  political  party  having 
the  second  greatest  number,  of  Members  of 
Lbs  Senate,  or  of  tbe  House  of  Elepreaenta- 
tlves,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  In  tbe  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
original  appointment. 

"(e)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  select, 
In  the  manner  provided  by  this  aubeeotlon, 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  tbe  chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  tbe  chairman  Tbe  chairmanship  and 
the  vice  chalrmanahtp  shall  alternate  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  tbelr  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  number.  Tbe  vice  chairman 
during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  In  the 
same  marmer  from  that  Hotise  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  is  a  Member.  The  vice  chair- 
man shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party 
as  tbe  chairman. 

"(f»  In  order  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, Including  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Library  generally  and  Its  operations  and  to 
the  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  Joint  Committee 
Is  authorized  to  employ  one  professional  staff 
member  and  not  to  exceed  two  employees 
as  members  of  the  clerical  staff  of  tbe  Joint 
Committee.  Such  professional  and  clerical 
staff  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  on  a  permanent  basis,  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  solely  on 
tbe  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  tbe  duties 
of  tbelr  positions.  The  staff,  under  the  Joint 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman,  shall  assist  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  performance  of  Its  review 
functions  with  respect  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Jomt  Committee  and  ehall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Committee.  The  chair- 
man and  the  vice  chairman  Jointly  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee,  fix  the  pay  of 
the  members  of  the  professional  and  clerical 
staffs  of  the  Joint  Committee  at  respective 
per  annum  gross  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  General  Schedule  oi 
section  S332(a)  of  title  B.  United  States  Code. 
The  Joint  Committee  may  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  the  members  of  the  prcfc5ii-;ial 
and  clerical  staff  as  It  considers  appropriate. 
"(g)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Bhall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  funds 
appropriated  for  tbe  Joint  Committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

■'(h>  In  order  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
current  Information  regarding  the  operation 
of  tbe  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
regarding  other  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  tbe  Joint  Committee,  tbe  Jomt 
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Committee  sball  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representauves  an  annual  report 
with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  activities  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  and 

"(2)  such  other  maturs  wltbln  Us  Juris- 
diction as  It  considers  appropriate.". 

tb)  Title  n  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  ReorganlxaUoD  Act  of  iMa  (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  223.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof— 
"Sec.  333.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
and  Congressional  Research.". 

BSI^TXD  CHANGX8   IN   KXZBTINC    LAW 

Sxc.  332.  (a)  Tbe  thirty-seventh  paragraph 
under  the  beading  "Miscellaneous"  In  the 
nrst  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1876  (18 
SUt.  (Part  3)  376:  40  U£.C.  190).  relating 
to  art  exhibits  In  the  Capitol,  Is  amended 
to  read   a-s  follows: 

"No  room  In  tbe  Capitol  ahall  be  used  for 
private  studios  or  works  of  art  without  the 
permission  In  writing  of  tbe  Joint  Comznlt- 
tee  on  tbe  Library  and  CongresclonaJ  Re- 
search, rt  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Architect 
of  tbe  Capitol  to  enforce  this  provision.". 

(b)  Section  1827  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes 
(40  C7.S.C.  216) ,  relaUng  to  tbe  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  la  amended  by  stnitlng  out  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
and  Congreealonal  Reaearoh". 

(c)  Section  1831  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40  UB.C.  1B8),  relating  to  acceptance  of, 
assignment  of  space  to.  and  supervision  of 
works  of  art  on  behalf  of  the  Congress.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Joint  Comjnlttee 
on  the  Library"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Library  and  Con- 
gressional Research". 

(d)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Senate"  in  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1883  (22  Stat.  692:  2  n.S.C.  133).  relating  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Library  during 
recesaee  of  the  Congress,  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Tbe  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  3.  1925  (43  Stat.  1107;  2 
U.8.C.  154),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Conmilttee  on  the 
Library"  and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "tbe 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Lltmury  and  CongreeslonAl  Rese&rcb".  Sec- 
Uon  2  of  such  Act  of  March  3,  1925.  as 
amended  by  tbe  Act  of  April  13,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1205;  3  US.C.  156).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary" and  inMrttng  in  lieu  thereof  "Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  Congreaslonal 
Research". 

(f)  The  reference  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  tbe  Library  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion Numbered  47,  Seventy-second  Congress, 
passed  on  Pebruory  24.  1933  (47  Stat.  (Part 
2)  1784:  40  use.  187.  note),  relating  to 
location  of  statutes  wltbln  tbe  Capitol,  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  and  Congressional  Research 
under  this  Part. 

(g)  Whenever  reference  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  Is  made  In  any  other 
law  of  current  application  and  effect,  that 
reference  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Library  and  Con- 
greaslonal Reeearch  under  this  Part. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that 
part  3  of  title  III  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 


Past  4 — Pahliahxntaxt  PaxccitCHTa  of  tbk 

HOTTSS  or  RXPBZSXNTATIVZS 

PKUODIC  COMPILATION  OF  F*tLIAMgWT*«T  PaSC- 

KDENTS  or  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESCNTATIVCa 

Sec.  341.  (a)  The  Parliamentarian  of  tbe 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  following  tbe  comple- 
tion and  publication  of  the  parliamentary 
precedents  of  tbe  House  authorized  by  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1966 
(79  Stat.  270;  Public  Law  69-90) ,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fifth  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
shaU  commence  the  compilation  and  prep- 
aration for  printing  of  the  parliamentary 
preoedenta  of  tbe  Bouse  of  Representatives, 
together  with  such  other  materials  as  may 
be  useful  In  connection  thvewlth,  and  an 
index  digest  of  such  preoedente  and  other 
materials.  Each  such  compilation  and  prep- 
aration for  printing  of  the  parliamentary 
precedents  of  the  House  shall  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  immediately 
following  tbe  fiscal  year  in  which  such  work 
Is  commenced. 

(b)  As  so  compiled  and  prepared,  such  i»«c- 
edenta  and  other  materials  and  Index  digest 
shall  be  printed  on  piiges  of  such  size,  and  In 
such  type  and  format,  as  the  Parliamentarian 
may  determine  and  shall  be  printed  in  such 
numbers  and  for  such  distribution  as  may 
be  provided  by  law  enacted  prior  to  printing. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carr>'lng  out  each 
such  oompUatlon  and  preparation,  the  Par- 
liamentarian may — 

( 1 )  subject  to  the  apfiroval  of  the  Speaker, 
appoint  (as  employees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves)  clerical  and  other  personnel 
and  fix  their  respective  rates  of  pay:  and 

(3)  utUlae  the  services  of  persotmel  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  tbe  Government 
Printing  Office. 

POUODIC  raXPARATlOS  BT  HOOSt  PAaLIAKKN- 
TAXtAM  or  COWDENSXD  AND  SIMPUFIBU  VXa- 
SZON9     OF     BOUSI     PSECTDCNTS 

Sec.  342.  The  Parliamentarian  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives  shall  prepare,  compile, 
and  maintain  on  a  current  basis  and  In  cu- 
mulative form,  for  each  Congress  commenc- 
ing with  the  Klnety-tblrd  Congress,  a  con- 
densed and.  Insofar  as  practicable,  up-to-date 
version  of  all  of  the  parliamentary  precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvei  which  have 
current  use  and  application  In  the  House, 
togel,her  with  informative  text  prepared  by 
the  Parllamentansn  and  other  useful  related 
material  In  sxmimary  form.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian shall  have  such  matter  printed  for 
each  Congress  on  pages  of  such  sUte  and  In 
such  type  and  format  as  be  conslden  advis- 
able to  promote  the  usefulness  of  such  mat- 
ter to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  shall 
provide  a  prtnied  copy  thereof  to  each  Mem- 
ber In  each  Congress.  Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  may 
make  such  other  distribution  of  such  printed 
copies  OS  he  considers  advisable.  In  carrying 
out  this  secUon,  the  Parliamentarian  may 
appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  personnel  and 
utlllae  the  services  of  personnel  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  tbe  Oovemment  Pnnt- 
m  Office. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  4  of  title  III  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENKMENT    OFrCKEO    BT    MS.    JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On  page 
104.  after  line  10.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon: 


"Sac.  343.  Any  parliamentary  precedent 
from  any  previous  Congress  which  has  not 
been  printed,  indexed,  and  distributed  to  aU 
Members,  as  provided  in  either  section  341 
or  section  342  of  this  title,  shall  be  con- 
sidered without  effect  as  a  precedent  and  may 
not  be  cited  as  the  basis  for  any  parUameu- 
tary  ruling  In  tbe  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  tho  amendment  is  self-e\'ident.  It 
Is  to  accomplish  that  which  all  law  is 
supposed  to  accomplish:  namely,  cer- 
tainty in  the  anticipation  of  the  affairs  of 
whatever  body  is  being  governed.  In  the 
law  It  is  called  stare  decisis.  Whatever  law 
Is  depended  upon— and  precedents  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  certainly  take 
on  the  very  fundamental  fores  of  law — 
to  govern  any  body  should  be  a  law  that 
is  written  down  and  should  be  a  law 
which  is  certain. 

It  should  be  law  which  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  governed;  in  this  case 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, governed  by  the  rules. 

I  recall  a  few  years  ago  our  Governor 
in  Indiana  attended  a  dinner,  and  he  ^sraa 
introduced  to  the  then  Chletf  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  Earl  Warren.  And  In 
their  discussion  about  "mice  and  men" 
the  Governor  said : 

Well.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  Just  took 
an  oath  to  uphold  anything  you  have  in 
your  mind. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  proceed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
the  kind  of  certainty  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. Frankly,  it  U  just  that  simple.  I 
sec  no  real  reason  for  further  explana- 
tion of  it.  although  I  shall  be  happy  to 
respond  to  questions. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gpntleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  objective  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
quire the  rulings  to  be  printed  in  a  cer- 
tain book?  They  are  already  printed  in 

the  CONGRESSXONAl.  RCCOBS. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  the  amendment  says: 

Any  parliamentary  precedent  from  any 
previous  Congress  which  has  not  been  print- 
ed. Indexed,  and  distributed  to  oil  Members. 
as  provided  In  either  Sec.  341  or  Bee.  343 
of  this  Title.  ahaU  be  considered  without 
effect  as  a  precedent  and  may  not  be  cited 
as  tbe  basis  for  any  parliamentary  ruling  in 
the  House   of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Are  they  not  available 
to  all  Members  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  they  are  they  will  be 
in  compliance  with  this  amendment,  and 
no  one  should  have  any  objectlCHi  to  it. 
If  they  are  not,  they  should  get  in  com- 
pliance with   this  amendment. 

Certainly  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  I  am  sure  both  gentlemen  from 
California  recognize  this  as  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  fairness.  I  hope  they  can 
accept  this  amendment,  which  would 
bring  my  batting  average  cm  thi£  bill  up 
from  zero  to  0.0001. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested In  the  latter  observation  of  my 
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friend  from  Indiana  about  his  batting 
average  being  brought  up  from  zero 
to  0.000 — or  a  couple  of  zeros — 1.  I 
thought  he  had  a  good  batting  average. 
Prom  ahat  I  have  seen  of  my  friend's 
batting  average,  it  is  at  least  90  percent 
successful.  I  say  that  with  in  a  compU- 
meniary  angle. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  serves 
with  great  dlstmction  in  tiii^  body.  He 
follows  his  father,  who  ako  served  with 
great  distmcUon  in  this  body,  who  was 
also  my  dear  and  valued  friend. 

That  observation  does  not  need  any 
reply.  The  gentleman's  batting  average, 
as  I  see  it.  is  well  over  90  percent.  I 
would  not  want  his  observation  to  be 
caught  by  the  people  of  his  district, 
without  having  with  it  whatever  value  I 
might  say  as  to  his  battmg  average, 
which  is  far  above  the  batting  average 
of  the  average  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Modesty  forbids  or  al- 
most forbids  my  agreeing  with  tlie 
Speaker  and  I  return  the  compliment 
many  times  over.  The  Speaker  knows 
the  liigh  esteem  in  which  all  Members  o( 
this  body  hold  him.  But  I  was  referring 
to  amendments  I  have  offered  thus  far 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  deals  with  a  rather  del- 
icate situation.  ThU  book  in  my  hands 
gives  Members  an  idea  of  tlie  precedents 
established.  The  Important  ones  are  ear- 
ned in  the  manual  every  2  years.  Then 
every  certain  number  of  years — I  believe 
about  once  every  8  or  10  years — there 
is  a  research  job  done.  It  is  going  on  now, 
I  might  say  It  has  been  authorized  by 
this  body  and  has  been  going  on. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  dear  friend 
from  Indiana,  I  am  not  m  opposition  to 
him.  because  I  would  not  want  to  be 
construed  as  opposing  him  on  anything 
at  any  time,  but  I  might  not  agree  with 
lum  aU  the  time. 

However,  without  being  put  In  the 
position  of  opposing  my  fnend  from  In- 
diana, I  thmk  t.iat  liaving  prciided  here 
or  having  been  Speaker  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  Uiink  it  would  be  unwise  at  this 
time  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

I  present  my  views  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  for  whatever  they 
might  be  vorth  based  on  experience. 

In  any  event,  there  is  a  thorough  re- 
search job  gome  on  now.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  the  result^  of  that  will 
be  a  marked  contnbuiion  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  will  have  a  Democratic  Speaker 
of  the  House  next  year,  my  very  dear 
and  valued  friend  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 

At  BERT. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  t«  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  lengthy 
statement  in  view  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distmsuished  Speaker,  but  If  you  re- 
member, the  bill  on  page  102  requires 
at  the  beginnine  of  each  fifth  year  there- 
after the  compilation,  preparation,  and 
printing  of  the  precedents.  Then  on  page 
103  we  require  m  the  93d  Congress  the 


printing  of  all  presently  applicable  prec- 
edents. The  precedents  that  occur  dur- 
ing that  5-year  period,  before  they  are 
reprinted  under  section  341,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  could  be  com- 
pletely nullified  and  could  not  be  used. 
They  will  be  prmted  every  5  years  and.  as 
the  Speaker  said,  this  is  being  worked  on 
at  the  present  time.  I  think  this  will  be 
very  bad  and  will  throw  out  all  of  the 
precedents  that  were  not  printed  In  the 
5  years  or  the  2  years  before  they  were 
reviewed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  object  to  the 
amendment  and  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  printed  prece- 
dents up  to  1936.  These  are  the  Cannon 
and  Hlnd.^  precedents.  If  you  wish  to  do 
any  research  In  the  precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  you  find  that 
you  have  to  go  to  Cannon  and  Hinds,  but 
then  you  have  an  impossible  task  to  re- 
search precedents  between  1936  and 
1970.  They  have  not  been  kept  up  to 
date  and  have  not  l>een  prmted. 

If  you  are  doing  research  on  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  you 
find  that  every  year  a  pocket  supplement 
will  keep  you  up  to  date  in  U.S.  law 
But  we  have  no  such  convenience  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  is  a  pood  amendment:  with  this 
amendment  it  will  mean  that  the  office 
of  the  Parliamentarian  will  have  to 
supply  up-to-date  printed  precedents. 
This  ofBce  has  to  be  expanded  so  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  can  have  at 
the  beginning  of  every  legislative  session 
an  up-to-date  compilation  of  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House.  If  the  precedents 
are  developed  week  by  week,  we  can 
then  be  furnished  pocket  supplements 
or  looseleaf  supplements  so  tiiat  every 
Member  will  have  m  his  own  office  this 
important  and  necessary  tool  if  he  is  to 
be  an  effective  Member  of  the  House. 

My  constituent  lawyers  are  amazed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  prece- 
dents are  kept  only  up  to  1936  and  that 
we  do  not  have  anything  from  then  on. 
We  must  go  in  to  the  olBce  of  the  Par- 
hamenianan  to  do  our  research.  The 
Parliamentarian  is  very  cordial  and  a 
very  distinguished  legal  scholar,  but  we 
have  nothing  In  our  own  congressional 
offices  to  develop  an  answer. 

This  amendment  Is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  guarantee  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  the  tools  that  he  mast  have 
if  he  i.s  to  be  an  effective  Member,  an  up- 
to-date  compilation  of  the  precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  feel  that  the  explanations  already 
heretofore  offered  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Speaker  clearly  show  the  im- 
propriety of  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  new  language 
in  the  pr~ent  bill  wh'ch  we  have  before 
us  setting  up  procedures  for  bnnemg  up 
to  date  the  precedents  of  the  House,  and 
therefore  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsvlvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  known 
my  full  support  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Congressman  Daddario,  which  has 
just  lieen  stricken  down  by  a  point  of 
order.  As  the  amendments  have  not  been 
read,  I  believe  the  reasons  should  be 
made  by  me  In  my  capacity  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  A  strong  biparti- 
san effort  has  gone  into  the  development 
of  this  amendment  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronauucs.  Our  committee 
has  held  numerous  hearings  and  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  conduct  of  iliree  major 
studies  on  technology  assessment.  Fre- 
quent consultations  have  been  held  with 
interested  specialists,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  administration  has  no  announced 
position  on  the  amendment.  It  is  appar- 
ent from  these  consultations,  not  only 
that  the  executive  branch  is  aware  of 
the  technology  assessment  concept,  but 
that  it  is  sympathetic  to  the  demon- 
strated need  for  implementation  of  that 
concept.  As  evidence,  I  should  like  to 
cite  two  reports,  one  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Science  Policy.  In 
April  1970,  and  the  other  by  the  White 
House  National  Goals  research  stall,  in 
July  1970. 

The  first  report,  entitled  "Science  and 
Technology — Tools  for  Progress, "  de- 
voted a  major  part  of  its  discussion  to 
achieving  more  effecuve  assessment  in 
technology. 

Indeed,  this  report  states: 

Addlllonal  ronclilnery  tor  tecl\nology  o*-  ^ 
5«ssment  Is  needed,  and  the  base  for  devel-  I  3- 
oping  sucli  machinery  now  exi.ii8.  X 

One  of  the  report's  concrete  recom- 
mendations Is — 

The  Federal  technology  oaaesement  struc- 
ture should  have  compooenu  located  stra- 
tegically In  both  the  MecuUve  »nd  leglala- 
tlve  branches  to  create  a  forum  for  respon- 
sible technological  aaae^ment  acllvltlea  not 
only  In  Oovenunent  but  also  in  the  private 
sector. 

Both  reports  mentioned  were  carried 
out  under  contract  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  .served  as  a  partial  basis  for  this 
legislation. 

The  report  made  by  the  White  House 
National  Goals  suff.  is  "Toward  Bal- 
anced Growth:  Quantity  with  Quality." 
This  report  carries  an  entire  chapter  on 
technology  assessment.  It  observes: 

The  most  comprehensive  effort  to  pin 
down  the  cnmplealty  and  range  of  elemenw 
Identified  with  technology  assessment  is  m 
the  House-proposed  bill  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the  Con- 
jtrosa.  •  •  "  Since  It  Is  highly  likely  that 
sotne  formal  structure  lor  technology  assess- 
ment will  t>e  established,  the  implications 
for  developing  a  national  growth  policy 
I  must  I  be  explored.  •  •  •  It  would  appear 
that  the  technology  aasessment  movement 
not  onlr  as  represented  by  conGTesslonal  ef- 
forts but  as  expressed  In  the  altitudes  and 
behavior  of  the  public  at  large— represents 
a  turning  point  In  our  attitude  toward  tech- 
nolngv  about  as  profound  as  the  change 
in  our  attitude  toward  the  environ- 
ment. *  •  •  It  la  clear  that  In  ijoth  the 
public  and  private  aectors.  assessments  of 
the  Impact  of  technological  advances  are 
Increasing. 


In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of 
decisions  on  science,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  lechnologly  to  the  Congress. 
I  strongly  endorse  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.  ,  

(Mr.  HOUFIEU)  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  first  tune  I  have  spoken  on  this 
reorganization  bill,  and  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment;   I  am 
against  the  amendment  at  this  time.  But 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  rendered  a 
service  In  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  It  Is  almost  un- 
believable and.  in  my  opinion.  It  Is  In- 
excusable that  the  Members  of  this  House 
do  not  have  access  to  a  printed  compila- 
tion of  the  rules  and  precedents  since 
the  year  1936.  That  is  34  years.  Many  of 
us  who  have  handled  bills  on  the  floor 
and  have  been  faced  with  parliamentary 
situations  and  questions  as  to  whether 
what  we  were  doing  was  contained  in  the 
rules  and  the  precedents  have  been  em- 
barrassed many  tunes.  Our  only  recourse. 
of  course.  Is  to  go  to  the  Parliamentar- 
ian's office— and  I  will  say  that  I  have 
never  had  anything  but  the  best  of  co- 
operation in  the  ParUamenlarian's  office. 
The  very  exhibition  o(  that  book  of  clip- 
pings tliat  the  Speaker  had  here  today, 
how  many  of  the  Members  have  ever 
tried  to  go  through  a  thing  Uke  that,  or 
believe  you  could  go  through  a  thing  like 
that.  It  is  m  such  a  condition  that  it  is 
in   inaccessible   form,    from   a   realistic 
standpoint,  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  say  that,  regardless  of  what  the  cost 
would  be — ond  there  have  been  appro- 
priations almost  annually  for  the  com- 
pilation of  the  rules  and  precedents  of 
this  House — I  say  that  the  leadership  of 
this  House,  regardless  of  whetlier  it  is 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr. 
ALBiRT).  next  year,  or  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
that  they  owe  the  Members  of  this  House 
vigilant  and  determined  action  In  print- 
ing the  rules  and  precedents.  And  If  they 
could  only  print  up  the  first  25  years  from 
1936.  and  then  print  up  the  rest,  volume 
by  volume,  later,  they  ought  to  do  it  be- , 
cause  we  simply  do  not  know  what  we 
are  doing  from  a  parliamentary  stand- 
point. We  cannot  refer  or  have  available 
for  reference  to  any  compilation  or  an- 
notated   rules    and   precedents   because 
there  Is  none  available. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  matter 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  beUeve  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  I  do 
not  believe  at  this  time,  however,  that 
this  amendment  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  question  Is  on  the  setting 
of  the  schedule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Is  that  a  matter  of  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  or  the  rules  of 
the  House,  that  one  Member  can  override 
the  majority  of  the  whole  House  by  ob- 


jecting to  the  time  that  the  House  meets, 
the  time  when  the  House  opens  or  takes 
up  each  day. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  think  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  imanimous-consent 
request  is  necessary,  but  a  moUon  would 
carry  over  an  objection,  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  my 
point  was.  Is  that  a  matter  of  the  prec- 
edenu  of  the  House,  or  is  that  a  matter 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
rules  of  the  House,  in  my  opinion.  We 
meet  at  12  o'clock  normally;  there  Is  a 
permanent  rule  that  we  meet  at  12  o'clock 
unless  a  unanimous-consent  request  is 
made  to  vary  the  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  a 
unanimous  consent  is  necessary  to  make 
the  motion.  My  question  is.  Why  is  it  that 
one  Member  objectuig  can  prevent  the 
House  from  meetmg  in  the  morning  at 
11  o'clock  Instead  of  the  usual  noon 
opening?  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son for  one  Member  being  able  to  control 
the  business  of  the  House.  I  believe  that 
a  great  number  of  the  quorum  calls  that 
are  made  are  obstructive,  and  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  efficient  proce- 
dures of  the  Hoase.  I  think  they  are  made 
sometimes  m  a  fit  of  pique,  or  because 
somebody  wants  to  delay  the  proceeding, 
or  some  of  those  sort  of  things. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  rules  of 
the  House  that  need  to  be  looked  at  and 
changed,  and  that  is,  of  course,  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  bill. 

There  is  some  language  in  this  biu 
that  wUl  affect  the  printmg  of  the  prece- 
dents. I  beUeve,  if  I  had  been  writing 
the  bill,  I  might  have  wTitten  it  a  Utile 
bit  different  but  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  considerable  trouble  getting  a  bill 
Uke  this  passed  and  at  this  time  I  woul(l 
not  want  to  put  so  many  controversial 
things  In  it  so  as  to  Jeopardize  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill. 

I  think  a  motion  was  agreed  to  yester- 
day having  to  do  with  the  germaneness 
of  amendments  of  the  other  body.  I 
think  that  was  unwise  to  do  that,  but 
nevertheless  the  House  did  it  and  of 
course  we  abide  by  what  the  House  does. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCohmack). 

Mr.  McCORMACTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  I  would 
point  out  that  a  compilation  of 
the  precedents  has  been  going  on  now 
for  about  5  years  and  is  imderway  at 
the  present  lime.  Several  volumes  have 
been  pretty  well  completed  and  they  in- 
volve about  30,000  precedents.  They  are 
going  to  be  looked  tato  very  carefully 
and  as  I  say  may  comprise  severol  vol- 
umes So  I  think  the  membership  should 
be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  this  matter 
has  been  considered  and  has  been  antici- 
pated. It  takes  years  to  make  a  careful 
compilation  of  the  precedenU,  and  that 
has  been  imderway  for  at  least  5  years. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  cMr.  Jacobs^. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 


quest that  the  Committee  return  to  page 
54  Une  3.  and  that  1  be  permitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  1  will  not  object 
to  this  request  but  I  merely  wish  to 
serve  notice  that  in  the  Interest  of  order- 
ly procedure  in  the  future,  I  would  ex- 
pect to  object  to  any  similiar  requests 
But  this  is  an  unusual  circumstance,  Mr, 
Chairman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AIIKNIIKIKT      OTTIMIB     IT     IB.     COBKLUI 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  JoUows: 
Amendment  otiered  by  Mr.  OOHELAN:  On 

page  64.  after  line  2  and  before  line  3.  Insert 
ihefoUowlng; 


•ANNtjAL  omraAL  otjTums  or  ctraMur  rxo- 

auU.     BUDOtlAaT     ANB     rlSCAL     SmJATIONS 

•Stc  2J2.  (al  This  secUon  Is  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

"111  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
pou'er  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repie- 
senUUves.  respectively,  and  as  such  the 
section  15  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively.  lnsol»r  as  applicable  to 
that  House;  and 

"i2l  with  full  recognition  of  the  conau- 
tutlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  provisions  of  this  section  enacted  »  part 
of  the  rules  of  that  House  at  any  time,  m 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  in   the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that 

House.  J 

••(b)  (H  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  each  shall,  within 
the  period  beKlnnlng  January  20  and  ending 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year.  Investigate, 
study  and  hold  hearings  on  the  then  cur- 
rent budgetary  and  fiscal  situation  ol  the 
Federal  bovemment.  and  matters  pertain- 
ing thereto,  which  will  affect  the  flscai. 
budgetary  and  spending  poUcles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  for  the  following  full  Oacal 
year  On  or  before  March  15  ot  the  year  m 
which  such  investigation,  study,  and  hear- 
ings arc  conducted,  the  Committee  on  Waya 
a^  Means  shall  report  to  the  House,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  to 
the  Senate,  a  sunple  resolution  of  that  House 
concerned,  which  shaU  be  of  high  privilege 
and  with  respect  to  which  not  less  than  six 
hours  of  debate  shaU  be  allowed  before  dnal 
vote  by  that  House  on  that  resolution. 
'•(21  Each  such  resolution — 
■lA)  shall  contam.  on  the  baals  of  the 
investigation,  study,  and  hearings  conducted 
by  the  committee  concerned,  the  determlna- 
ttotis  of  that  committee  with  respect  to— 

■■(11  the  anticipated  gross  national  product 
m  the  foUowlng  lull  ftscsl  year: 

"lUl  the  estimated  national  total  of  au 
personal  Income  In  that  fiscal  year; 

"(1111  the  estimated  national  total  of  all 
corporate  and  other  business  income  m  that 
fiscal  year;  ^    _  ,^    . 

■•(lv>  the  estimated  situation  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Its  balance  of  payments 
with  foreign  nations  In  that  fiscal  year; 

"(vl  the  estimated  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  In  that  fiscal  year  undo 
existing  authority;  and 

•■(»1)    methods  by  wMch  such  estimated 
revenuea  may  be  Increased  or  decreased,  as 
necessary; 
and 

"(B)  shall  contam  a  provUdon  to  the  effeec 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  or  the 
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Bo\iM.  as  the  case  may  be,  tbat.  at  tbe  time 
of  tbe  consldermtlon  of  the  resolution  by  that 
Botue  concerned,  the  determloatlons  of  tbe 
committee  concerned,  as  staled  m  the  resolu- 
tion, are  substantially  correct  and  generally 
re&ect  an  accurate  analysis  or  the  estimated 
and  anticipated  budgetary  and  fiscal  situa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  for  tbe  first 
run  fiscal  year  cotnmenclng  after  the  date  on 
vhlch  the  resolution   Is  adopted. 

"IcMll  Tbe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tbe  Commlt'ee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  each  shall,  wlthm  tbe  period  begin- 
ning January  30  and  ending  March  15  of  each 
calendar  year,  investigate,  study,  and  hold 
bearings  on  the  entire  appropriations  pro- 
gram and  policies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  matters  pertaining  thereto,  which 
win  affect  the  specific  appn^prlatlons  pro- 
gram and  policy  of  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
for  the  following  full  fiscal  year.  After 
March  30  and  before  April  1  of  the  year  In 
vhlcb  such  Investigation,  study,  and  hearings 
are  conducted,  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  shall  report  to  the  House,  and 
tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  a  simple  resolution 
of  that  House  concerned  which  shall  be  of 
high  privilege  and  with  respect  to  which  not 
leas  than  six  hours  of  debate  shall  be  allowed 
before  final  vote  by  that  House  on  that 
resolution. 

"(21  Each  such  resolution^ 

"(A)  shall  contain,  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
Investigation,  study,  and  hearings  conducted 
by  the  committees  concerned,  the  determi- 
nations of  that  committee  with  respect  to — 

"(II  the  total  anticipated  appropriations 
objective,  estimated  In  monetary  terms,  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  President  In  the 
following  full  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  appropriations  for  that 
year: 

"(U)  tbe  total  anticipated  obJeetlTe,  eatl- 
mated  In  monetary  terms,  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  President  In  the  following  full 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
lending  programs  for  which  the  Congress  WUI 
provide  appropriations  for  that  year: 

"(111)  the  total  anticipated  allocations,  es- 
timated In  monetary  terms,  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
costs  of  foreign  exchange  for  progranu  in 
tbe  following  full  fiscal  year  for  which  tbe 
Congress  will  provide  appropriations  In  that 
year:  and 

"(IT)  estimated  monetary  allocatlcms  of 
the  Budget  dollar,  stated  In  aggregate  dollar 
amounts,  for  the  respective  sctlvltles  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  listed  In  the  principal 
categories  of  national  defense,  aid  to  educa- 
tion, urban  renewal,  social  security,  agricul- 
ture, and  transportation,  and  such  other  cat- 
egorl(H  as  the  committee  concerned  consid- 
ers appropriate.  In  the  following  full  fiscal 
year,  for  which  the  Congress  will  provide  ap- 
propriations for  that  year; 
and 

"  IB)  shall  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  as  the  case  may  he.  that,  at  tha  time 
of  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  by  that 
House  concerned,  the  determinations  of  the 
committee  concerned,  as  stated  In  the  reso- 
lution, are  substantially  correct  and  general- 
ly reflect  an  accurate  "analysis  of  the  eall- 
mated  and  anticipated  conditions,  problems, 
and  limitations  confronting  the  Congress  In 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  appropria- 
tions measures  for  the  following  full  fiscal 
year  and  In  the  formulation  of  a  specific  Con- 
gressional appropriations  policy  and  program 
for  that  year." 

Mr.  COHELAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Cbainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tbe  amendment  be  considered  as 
read. 

■Hie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  merely  reserve  the  right  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  would  hope  he  would  ex- 
plain In  detail  this  reference  to  the  an- 
ticipated gross  national  product  and  the 
full  fiscal  year  and  relate  that  to  the 
title  of  this  bill  which  is  "To  Improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  propose  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  iMr   C0H«.Ate)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want 
to  thank  all  members  of  the  committee 
for  tbe  courtesy  they  have  shown  me  in 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  offer  my 
amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  Knowing  the  pressure  of  time,  I 
would  not  impose  on  the  Chamber  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  unless  1  thought 
it  to  be  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
organization  of  Congress. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  place  the 
Congress  In  the  center  of  <Jie  budgetary 
process  by  requiring  that  each  Chamber 
establish  a  legislative  budget  that  would 
guide  the  deliberations  of  each  Chamber 
as  it  considers  various  appropriation  and 
authorization  measures.  The  effect  of 
tills  amendment,  if  enacted,  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Congress  In 
setting  national  priorities. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  can 
only  forcefjlly  exercise  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  realistic  agenda-.'ietting 
If  it  tiecomes  Involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  its  own  spending  priorities  with 
a  realistic  revenue  and  expenditure 
budget.  As  it  stands  now.  the  Congress  is 
relegated  to  the  position  of  chipping 
away  at  the  Executive  budget  requests 
without  the  overall  perspective  on  re- 
ordering priorities. 

The  role  of  the  Congress  can  only  be 
changed  when  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  establish  a  legislative  budget. 
Without  this  exercise  the  Congress  will 
remain  on  the  policy  periphery. 

Before  I  go  Into  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  this  idea 
of  a  legislative  budget  has  been  around 
for  years,  but  they  were  given  their  most 
impressive  Impetus  in  a  thoughtful  paper 
by  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barr.  our  former 
colleague  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

How  often  during  the  course  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Congress  are  we  confused  by  such 
questions  as:  "Is  the  defense  appropria- 
tion realistic  m  terms  of  other  domestic 
needs?";  "Is  the  educational  budget  too 
much?";  "What  level  of  spending  should 
be  allowed  for  environmental  pollution 
control?".  These  and  other  questions  re- 
occur and  the  only  answer  that  can 
usually  be  given  in  coherent,  although 
not  necessarily  valid,  terms  Is  the  impact 
on  the  President's  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  Is  the  only  budget- 
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ary  document  that  the  Congress  has  and 
there  Is  no  other  form  of  reference. 

When  we  move,  correctly  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  increasing  fimds  for  education, 
housing,  VA  hospitals,  and  antipollution 
measures,  we  are  subject  to  the  charge 
that  we  have  exceeded  the  President's 
budget,  and,  in  terms  of  budgetary  anal- 
ysis, we  have  very  little  In  the  way  of 
alternatives.  But  if  the  Congress  had 
previously  decided  on  a  revenue  pattern 
and  had  tentatively  decided  on  the  allo- 
cations of  the  budget,  there  would  be  the 
foreknowledge  of  whether  there  would  be 
a  deficit  or  a  surplus. 

The  legislative  budget  is  a  partial  an- 
swer to  this  dilemma.  It  might  not  be 
written  to  say  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  an  SST,  but  It  could  be  struc- 
tured as  to  tell  how  much  should  be  al- 
located for  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  legislative 
budget  Is  essentially  a  working  docu- 
ment, a  financial  plan,  for  each  House. 
Hence  it  is  composed  of  privileged  but 
simple  resolutions;  it  expresses  the  sense 
of  each  House  about  various  items  in  the 
economy  and  m  the  allocation  of  the 
Federal  budget.  There  is  the  poBSlblllty, 
in  fact  a  distinct  probability,  that  these 
resolutions  will  differ  in  each  Chamber. 
But  this  fact  would  not  diminish  the 
advantages  of  having  each  House  look 
both  at  the  revenue  anticipated  and  the 
allocation  of  this  revenue  in  terms  of 
Federal  spending. 

Essentially  the  legislative  budget  is  a 
combination  of  four  resolutions — two 
from  each  Chamber.  It  requires  four 
committees  to  Issue  privileged  resolu- 
tions. The  first  set  of  resolutions  is  drawn 
up  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
inlttee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. After  appropriate  hearings,  the 
respective  committees  issue  a  preferen- 
tial resolution  to  the  respective  Chamber 
by  March  15  of  each  year.  These  reso- 
lutions will  be  concerned  with  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  economy  and  with  the 
Federal  revenue  picture  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Included  in  this  resolution 
will  be.  first,  the  estimated  GNP :  second, 
the  estimated  corporate  Income;  third, 
the  estimated  personal  Income:  and 
fourth,  the  estimated  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  In  addition,  this  reso- 
lution will  specify  (a>  what  are  the  esti- 
mates of  Federal  revenues  for  existing 
legislative  authority  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  (b)  what  proposals  should 
be  enacted  to  Increase  or  decrease  Fed- 
eral revenue. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
committees  are  free  to  use  any  resources 
deemed  appropriate  In  formulating  its 
resolution.  For  example,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion could  be  used  to  formulate  revenue 
estimates  but  the  executive  branch  or, 
for  that  matter,  private  Individuals  could 
be  utilized  as  well. 

Thus,  by  the  middle  of  March  each 
Chamber  would  be  studying,  discussing, 
and  voting  on  the  economic  and  revenue 
prospects  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Each  Member  would  have  to  understand 
how  large  the  Federal  "budgetary  pie" 
will  be.  In  addition  there  will  be  some 
preliminary  votes  on  whether  to  ralM 
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addiUonal  revenues  or  to  end  various 
forms  of  taxation.  Each  House  would  be 
in  the  possession  of  data  to  know  what 
the  revenue  patterns  wUI  be  based  on 
various  economic  and  revenue  assump- 
tions. Each  House  will  then  be  prepared 
to  decide  how  best  to  allocate  the 
Federal  budget  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  privileged  resolution  prepared 
by  the  House-Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

By  April  1  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees are  required  to  submit  a  prefer- 
ential resolution  for  action  to  their  re- 
specUve  Chamber.  This  resoluUon  will 
have  been  drawn  up  after  appropriate 
hearings.  Again,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  ApproprtaUons  Committee  can 
utilize  the  resources  ol   other  existing 
committees,  execuUve  branch,  and  pri- 
vate sources.  For  example,  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
might  be  relevant  to  some  of  the  catego- 
ries specified  in  the  appropriations  reso- 
lution. The  resoluOons  will  include  the 
following   information,   first,   the   total 
congressional   spending   target,   second, 
the  total  congressional   lending  target, 
third,  the  total  Congressional  target  for 
foreign  exchange  on  spending  and  lend- 
ing which  requires  the  use  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  usually  a  hidden  additional 
cost  in  the  budget,  fourth,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  committees  wUl  set  up  a  ten- 
tative allocaUon  for  spending  and  lend- 
ing In  various  budgetary   categories— 
that  is.  defense,  social  security,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  urtan  renewal,  law  en- 
forcement, and  so  forth. 

Since  this  resolution  Is  preceded  by 
consideration  of  the  economy  and  the 
revenue,  each  House  will  have  considered 
a  revenue  figure.  The  AppropnaUons 
Committee  wUI  then  report  Its  privUeged 
resolution  for  deliberation.  Debate  and 
voting  will  take  place  on  the  various 
items.  For  example.  Members  will  be  able 
to  see  if  the  combined  spending  and  lend- 
ing figure  is  realistic  with  projected  rev- 
enues. Or  if  one  House  desires  a  large 
surplus,  it  could  decide  if  the  surplus 
should  be  created  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain controllable  Items  within  the  budget. 
Each  House  could  decide  11  certain  allo- 
caUons  be  curtailed  for  example,  agri- 
culture, defense,  education?  If  so.  how 
much? 

It  has  to  be  reemphasized  that  Appro- 
priations Committee  privileged  resolu- 
tions are  working  documents.  It  Is  a  leg- 
islative vehicle  by  which  each  House  can 
express  itself  on  a  variety  of  budgetary 
topics. 

I  know  that  many  Members  will  raise 
questions  on  using  this  procedure.  "Do 
we  not  bind  ourselves  to  a  legislative 
budget?"  The  answer  Is  "No  "  The  budg- 
et is  a  working  document  subject  to 
change,  but  at  least  each  House  will  have 
some  rudimentary  conception  of  the  lim- 
its of  its  own  direction.  We  will  not  be 
faced  with  "add-ons"  or  "single  shots" 
which  bare  no  relation  to  the  budgetary 
process. 

I  know  that  some  Members  will  be  con- 
cerned that  the  legislaUve  budget  will 
Impose  on  the  prerogatives  of  their  com- 
mittees. This  will  not  be  the  case.  First. 
It  is  Unportant  to  remember  that  these 
resolutions  that  comprise  the  legislative 


budget  are  essentiaUy  simple  but  priv- 
Ueged resolutions— which  wUl  be  used  as 
working  documents;  hence  they  do  not 
bind  the  Members  to  future  action  but 
they  do  provide  an  overall  conception  of 
the  budgetary  implications  of  legislative 
decisions.  Second,  each  Member  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak,  amend,  and 
vote  on  every  section  of  the  resolutions. 
Thus,  the  legislative  budget  becomes 
more  widely  deUberatlve. 

Other  Memliers  will  suggest  that  we  al- 
ready have  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  to  issue  these  types 
of  facts  and  figures.  I  respectfully  point 
out  to  each  of  these  Members  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion do  todeed  Issue  a  picture  of  the  econ- 
omy and  a  picture  of  the  revenues  antic- 
ipated. But  what  these  Members  fall  to 
realize  Is  that  each  of  these  committees 
first  issues  its  report  usually  at  the  sixth 
or  eighth  month  of  the  new  year,  second, 
do  not  go  mto  depth  on  the  allocation  of 
the  Federal  budget.  In  addition,  the  re- 
ports, however  well  written  and  re- 
searched, are  often  unread.  The  singular 
advantage  of  this  legislative  budget  ap- 
proach Is  that  each  Member  is  required 
to  understand  the  implications  of  the 
budget  because  it  Ls  a  voting  matter. 

Other  Members  will  say  "Yes,"  but  we 
have  two  simple  resolutions  here  albeit 
privileged.  What  if  we  have  a  disparity 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate?  How 
do  we  get  together?  To  these  questions 
there  are  no  easy  answers  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  step  forward  that  each  House 
Is  now  considering  the  components  of 
the  budget  and  how  the  allocations 
should  be  made.  If  there  is  disparity  be- 
tween the  two.  so  be  It.  At  least  each 
House  will  lie  thinking  in  terms  of  tbe 
total  budgetary  process  financial  plan 
and  this  I  submit  Is  a  step  forward  from 
the  ad  hoc  approach  that  usually  char- 
acterizes so  much  legislative  action. 

My  real  reason  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  that  I  respect  both  the  Bouse 
and  the  Senate.  I  have  served  12  years 
m  the  House  and  have  come  to  know  and 
understand  its  processes.  I  am.  however, 
troubled  that  the  Federal  legislature 
which  contain  equal  branches  are  so  of- 
ten relegated  to  little  more  than  rubber 
stamps  operating  at  the  periphery  of  pol- 
icy setting.  One  way  to  remedy  tWs  I  feel 
is  to  get  Congress  mvolved  in  setting  up 
the  budget.  This  is  what  I  hope  to  do  by 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  very 
able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  iJ*r 
CoHiL«Ki  for  the  work  he  has  done  and 
the  efforts  he  has  put  m  on  this  partic- 
ular subject.  I  well  know  his  knowledge 
suid  the  time  and  effort  he  has  spent  on 
it.  With  some  hesitancy  I  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  frankly 
there  are  some  worthy  objectives  involved 
m  the  effort  he  has  made. 

However.  It  Is  my  position — and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  generally  that  of  our  com- 
mittee—that this  Is  a  subject  that  re- 
quires additional  study.  It  certainly  Is  a 
subject  that  deals  with  the  work  of  the 
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Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  there  are  any  jurisdic- 
tional problems  with  this  amendment, 
but  I  know  certainly  because  of  the  Im- 
plications Involved  In  the  amendment, 
there  would  be  and  there  Is  considerable 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  chairmen  of 
those  committees  and  the  members. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
taking  additional  time  of  the  House.  I 
would  sunply  urge  that  for  the  time  be- 
ing this  amendment  be  laid  aside  lor 
further  consideration.  This  is  not  in  any 
way  to  take  away  from  the  work  and  the 
effort  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  simply  feel  It  Is  not 
timely  In  nature  to  attempt  to  attach  an 
amendment  of  this  import  to  this  bill 
at  this  time.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  iMr.  Coheuin). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10*.  line  1- 


Mr.  SISK  (duTlfig  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  conslderaUon  of  part  1  of  title 
rv  be  temporarily  set  aside  and  the 
Clerk  now  read  part  2  of  title  IV. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
hig  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  explain  more  fully  hla 
reason  for  his  request  at  this  time. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  would  say  this  Is  being 
done  on  behalf  of  a  distinguished  col- 
league of  ours  from  Louisiana,  who  Is 
serving  as  a  pallbearer  for  a  very  dear 
friend  today  and  who  will  not  be  able  to 
return  until  tomorrow.  It  Is  the  hope  of 
this  committee  that  this  part  1  will  be 
considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read, 
begmnlng  on  page  125. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  

PSBT   a— ABOLZaaUXNT   07    JOWT    COKlItTTn 

OK  iMsnoaanoM  »nd  NanoNaurt  PcajcT 

tlOUSHKXXT       OF       JOtNT       OOJQUI'lia       OH 

QiHUaanoM  amd  i«ATio»aijTT  pouct 
Sac  4ai.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  PoUcy  eatabUahed 
by  section  401(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (M  SUt.  274;  PubUc^w 
414,  Bgh'y-second  Oongreae;  8  DJS.l.. 
110«(a)l   Is  hereby  abolished. 

coKToasctNC    CHAKCts   IN    rrMTDSO   uw 

Sic  422    (a)  Section  40i  of  the  Inunlgra- 

tlon  and  NatlonaUty  Act  (88  Stat.  274;  Public 

Law  414.  Eighty-second   Congreas:    8  D.8.C. 

1108)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

lb)  Title  rv  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act   (68  SUt. 
168;  Public  Law  414.  Blghty-aecond  Congresa) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"Sec.  401.  Jomt  Congresalnnal  Commluea.". 
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PaBT  3 — AOTMORITT  Of  OtTICTXS  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS OvES  Congressional  Employees 

AV-mORXTT    OVER   CONGRESSIONAL   EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  431.  (H)  esch  officer  of  the  Coucress 
hsving  respoDslbUUy  for  the  tupervlslon  of 
employees,  mdudlog  employees  sppomted 
upon  recommendatluD  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  hsve  authority — 

( 1 )  to  determine,  before  the  appointment 
of  any  Individual  as  an  employee  ujider  the 
supervision  of  that  officer  of  the  Congress, 
whether  that  IndUndusl  possesses  the  qu&ll- 
ficatlons  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  per- 
fonnsnce  of  the  duties  and  responslbUliles 
to  be  assigned  to  him;  and 

(3)  to  remove  or  otherwise  discipline  any 
employee  under  his  supervision. 

lb)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "of- 
ficer of  the  Congress"  means — 

(It  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  or 
Kouse  of  Representatives  who  Is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  House. 

12 1  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  and 

(3 1  the  Postmaster  of  the  Senate. 

AMEKDSCENT    OrTEREO    ST    MR.   BROTmU.   OF 
VnciNlA 

Mr.     BROyimx    of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Brothill  of 
Vlrgtma:    On   page    139.    after    line    14    and 
before  line  15.  Insert  the  following: 
"PSRT   4 — ^LusrrATloNS    oi»   Ekplothent    in 
THE  House  Under  the  Polttical  Patron- 
age ststem 

"LXMITATIOKS  ok  CSSFLOTMENT  ON  THE  8ASZS 
OF  POLITICAL  PATRONAGE  tN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec  483.  (a)  The  Committee  on  House 
AdmrnlsLTstlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  BUthorlsed  and  directed  to — 

"<l)  review  the  application,  operation, 
and  administration  of  the  system  of  ap- 
pointment, employment,  and  removal,  on 
the  basis  of  political  patronage,  of  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In- 
cluding pages  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvw  and  employees  under  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  performing  services  for  the 
Bouse,  but  excluding  employees  paid  out 
of  the  clerk  hire  allowances  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  employees  on  the  professional 
and  clerical  staffs  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  House  whose  positions,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, should  be  filled  with  regard  to  polit- 
ical affiliation  because  of  the  nature  and 
Implications  of  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities or  of  their  employment  generally; 
and 

"(2)  prepare  a  plan  to  eliminate  such  po- 
UUcal  patronage  system  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Ibl   Such  plan  shall  Include — 

"(11  a  procedure  for  the  appointment  and 
employment,  on  and  after  the  date  such  plan 
becomes  effective,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basts  of  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  concerned,  of 
persons  to  fill  vacancies  In  positions  within 
the  purview  of  such  political  patronage  sys- 
tem on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
subject  to  the  exceptions  contained  In  sub- 
paragraph <ll  of  subsection  (al  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(2)  a  provision  extending  the  appoint- 
ment and  employment  procedure  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (I I  of  this  subsection  to 
positions  In  categories  similar  to  those  In- 
cluded In  subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  are  cre«ted  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
snd 

"(31  a  provision  for  periodic  renew  by 
appropriate  authority  of  the  application, 
operation,  snd  sdmlnistratlon.  of  auch  plan. 


"(cl  The  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Istrauon  is  authorized  sud  directed  to  sub- 
mit such  plan  to  the  apprupr.ate  authority 
or  authorities  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  place  such  plan  In  effect  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  cot  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  'during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  has  a  copy  of 
the  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  coiuldered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  reservation  Is 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Broyhiu.1  Is  recognized  for  S  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 
"Old  Hickory,"  he  was  called,  introduced 
the  spoils  system  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1828.  He  fired  252  Federal 
employees  to  make  room  for  members  of 
his  political  party.  His  slogan  was:  "To 
the  victor  belongs  the  spoils." 

The  Whigs  won  in  1840  and  threw  out 
the  Democratic  appointees.  TTien  the 
Democrats,  under  President  Polk,  fired 
the  Whigs. 

The  savage  spoils  system  led  to  the 
assassination  of  President  James  A.  Gar- 
field by  a  disappointed  Job.seeker  and 
caused  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service 
reform  law  of  1883. 

Almost  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
Congress  took  action  to  end  the  spoils 
system  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  spoils  system  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  still  In  effect. 

There  are  approximately  1.300  so- 
called  patronage  employees  of  the 
House:  elevator  operators,  policemen, 
doorkeepers,  publication  workers,  pages, 
and  so  on.  The  party  holding  the  ma- 
jority appoints  about  98  percent  of  these 
Jobs. 

The  minority  party  is  allotted  a  few 
pages  and  policemen,  and  a  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  other  positions. 

Whenever  the  majority  changes  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  even  by  one 
seat,  a  tremendous  upheaval  is  created 
among  the  House  patronage  employees. 
Durmg  the  month  of  January  following 
the  election,  hundreds  of  competent,  ex- 
perienced people  are  fired.  Applicants, 
endorsed  by  the  new  majority  are  hired 
in  a  mad  scramble.  Production  dwindles 
with  untrained  employees  and  those  dis- 
charged may  lose  their  income  for 
months  during  their  search  for  new  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  an  end  to  the 
patronage  appointment  system.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  develop  proce- 
dures of  selecting  the  best  qualified  can- 
didates instead  of  determmmg  which 
congressional  spotuor  has  the  priority.  I 
suggest  that  the  Houiie  concern  itself 
with  the  supervision  of  employees  on  our 
rolls  so  that  visiting  citizens  are  not 
shocked  by  bookreadlng,  sloppily  dressed 


elevator  operators  and  other  such  sights. 
A  department  store  makes  a  better  im- 
pression in  tills  aspect  tlian  does  the 
seat  of  our  Government. 

In  this  great  legislative  body  we  study 
and  puzzle,  even  sweat  and  loll,  to  devise 
laws  to  solve  our  problems  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  all 
segments  of  our  population.  We  demand 
that  the  executive  branch  appoint  on  the 
basis  of  Impartial  testing — we  mvestigate 
even  rumors  of  violations. 

Yet.  whenever  the  majority  changes 
from  one  political  party  to  the  other  in 
the  House  we  fire  many  times  more  em- 
ployees than  did  "Old  Hickory."  We  re- 
place them  with  new,  inexperienced  ap- 
plicants, who  have  one  attribute  that 
outweighs  all  qualifications  of  their  pred- 
ecessors— a  political  clearance  from  the 
majority  party  patronage  committee. 

I  do  not  have  statistics  on  the  number 
replaced  when  the  Republicans  took  the 
majority  in  1952.  nor  when  the  Demo- 
crats won  it  back  in  1054.  Such  statistics 
are  not  published  in  the  CoNCRESsfONAL 
Recobo.  I  do  know  those  listed  as  being 
charged  to  my  patronage  accoimt  in 
1954:  two  doorkeepers,  seven  elevator  op- 
erators, and  22  folding  r(x>m  employees. 
All  were  handed  dismissal  notices  during 
the  month  of  January  1955. 

Tliere  are  about  600  House  positions 
speciflcalb'  under  control  of  the  patron- 
age committee.  The  will  of  this  commit- 
tee is  executed  by  the  various  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  House  who  have  these  posi- 
tions in  their  departments.  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  adds  his  elevator  op- 
erators to  the  list.  There  arc  about  700 
other  Jobs  subject  in  one  way  or  another 
to  majority  party  control. 

I  propose  that  all  patronage  positions 
be  converted  to  appointment  on  a  merit 
basis,  with  separations  only  for  worthy 
causes. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  prepare  a 
specific  plan  for  the  conversion  from  our 
present  .system  to  a  merit  system.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  17654  which  would  provide  for 
an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  our  spoils  system  be  eliminated.  My 
amendment  directs  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  formulate  and  in- 
stall a  plan  and  insure  compliance 
through  periodic  review. 

There  is  no  reason  to  summarily  dis- 
miss those  appointed  by  the  opposition 
party  when  the  majority  changes.  These 
employees  serve  every  Member  who  calls 
upon  them  diligently  and  faithfully.  They 
serve  the  majority  well,  they  serve  the 
minority  equally  well.  They  are  not  in  a 
position  to  Influence  the  welfare  of  either 
party  nor  would  they  desire  to  do  so.  We 
do  not  ask  their  political  affiliation  when 
they  are  hired:  only  the  a£Bliation  of 
their  sponsor  is  of  interest.  These  em- 
ployees are  primarily  Interested  in  doing 
a  good  Job  and  earning  funds  for  the 
support  of  their  families.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
great  Injustice  to  place  such  a  person's 
livelihood  on  the  ballot  at  each  election. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  our 
present  archaic  employee-employer  rela- 
tionship. A  man  on  our  rolUs  had  worked 
at  the  same  Job  for  10  years.  He  had  a 
wife  and  seven  children  to  support.  In 
an  election  his  congressional  sponsor  was 
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defeated.  In  January  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  told  by  the  patronage  com- 
mittee that  he  would  be  separated  at  the 
end  of  the  month  unless  another  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  agreed  that  the 
position  could  be  charged  to  ills  patron- 
age account.  After  2  weeks  of  worry  and 
anxious  requests,  the  man  fortunately 
found  a  new  sponsor. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  do  insist  on  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment is  obviously  in  contravention  of 
the  rule  under  which  we  are  operating 
and  which  rule,  adopted  back  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate,  said  on  line  11  no 


I  oersonally  observed  this  man's  work    amendment  to  this  bill  shall  be  In  order 


as  iiave  most  Members  and  legislative 
employees.  He  serves  the  public  in  his 
position.  I  can  certify  he  is  a  capable, 
efficient  person — courteous  to  all  he 
served. 

If  a  new  sponsor  had  not  been  found, 
the  House  would  have  lost  the  value  of 
10  years'  experience  and  training  of  this 
man.  We  would  liave  traded  him  for  a 
raw  recruit  from  another  congressional 
district.  If  a  sponsor  had  not  been  found 
this  man  would  have  been  dismissed 
without  consideration  of  his  excellent 
record  and  his  seniority. 

It  Is  not,  therefore,  to  tlie  gain  of  the 
present  minority  party  that  I  speak,  nor 
to  the  detriment  of  the  present  majority 
party,  I  speak  to  the  betterment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  rise  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  hundreds  whose  Uvelihoods 
are  at  risk  to  November  of  each  even- 
numbered  year.  I  speak  for  those  who 
are  not  even  privileged  to  apply  for  a 
position  with  their  Congress  simply  be- 
cause their  Representative  is  currently 
In  the  minority  party.  The  balancing  out 
of  appointments  between  the  parties 
over  a  hundred  years  may  bring  equality 
to  the  parties  but  during  that  period  It 
will  bring  injustices  to  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals. 

I  speak  for  the  use  of  merit  in  our 
selections  of  House  patronage  employees 
as  a  good  business  practice.  I  speak 
against  mass  dismissals  as  a  bad  business 
practice  and  a  grave  injustice  to  the  em- 
ployees. I  speak  for  merit  hiring  for  the 
positions  as  it  Is  an  injustice  to  any 
American  citizen  to  deny  him  the  right 
to  compete  for  these  Jobs  solely  because 
the  Congressman  who  represents  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  applicant  lives  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  the  party  cur- 
rently in  the  minority. 

One  final  word  on  elimination  of  the 
patronage  spoils  system. 

I  want  the  members  of  the  majority  to 
note  that  I  am  recommending  that  all 
current  appointees  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent positions.  Merit  appointments  would 
only  apply  to  future  vacancies.  Thus,  the 
present  majority  party  would  have  for 
many  years  whatever  extra  benefit  was 
derived  from  having  appointed  present 
employees. 

To  the  members  of  the  minority  I  will 
give  assurance  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  patronage  employees  serve  us 
all  with  equal  zeal.  They  are  devoted  in 
their  duties  to  the  Members  and  the  pub- 
lic. They  are  earning  a  living  for  their 
families — not  serving  a  political  cause. 
That  Is  the  reason  it  is  a  tragedy  for 
them  to  lose  their  employment  In  an 
election  In  which  they  are  not  the  can- 
didates and  they  take  no  part  In  the 
campaign. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 


(CI  The  Capitol  Oulde  Board  la  author- 
ized— 

(11  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Comimttee  on  House  Ad- 
nUuLstratlon  of  the  House  of  Reprejicntatlves, 
to  establish  and  revise  such  number  of  posi- 
tions of  Oulde  In  the  Capitol  Guide  Service 
as  the  Board  considers  necessary  to  csrry  out 
effecuvely  the  activities  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service; 

(21  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  afOllatlon.  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  a  Chief  Oulde  and  an  Assistant  Chief 
Guide,  and,  In  addition,  such  number  of 
Guides  as  may  be  authorized  imder  subpara- 
graph ( 1 1  of  this  subsection: 

(3)  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities; 

(4)  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  CJotn- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
to  fix.  and  adjust  from  lime  to  tune,  their 
respective  rates  ol  pay  at  single  per  annum 
(groasi  rates;  and 

(5)  to  terminate  their  employment  as  Uw 
Board  considers  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Capitol  Guide  Board  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  r  uniform  dress.  Including 
appropriate  Insignia,  which  shall  be  worn 
by  personnel  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Service 
when  on  duty;  and 

(2)  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, procure  and  furnish  such  uniforms  to 
such  personnel  without  charge  to  such 
personnel. 

(e)  An  employee  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service  shall  not  charge  or  accept  any  lee. 
or  accept  any  gratuity,  lor  or  on  account  of 
his  official  services. 

(1)  The  Capitol  Guide  Board  may  detail 
personnel  of  the  Capitol  Oulde  Service  to 
assist  the  United  states  Cspltol  Police  by 
providing  ushering  and  informational  serv- 


which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  listed  m  rule  XI. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  proposed 
amendment  it  starts  out  with  the  House 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  and 
goes  into  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
tail as  to  the  Juri-sdlctlon  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  committee,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  rule  under 
which  Uiis  bill  is  being  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  iMr.  BaoYBiLD  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Ctiairman.  it  Is  my  understanding  tiiat 
the  Chair  has  sustained  a  similar  point 
of  order  on  the  bill  prior  to  this,  but  I 
would  say  that  the  amendment  does  not 
change  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  but 
merely  instructs  the  House  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  change  the 
patronage  procedures. 

This  is  a  committee  that  we  organized 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
this  merely  seeks  to  do  Just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

House   Resolution    1093.   adopted   on     ^ ^ ^ 

July   13.   1970,  as  the  Members  of  the     n^,  and  other  services  not  directly  involving 
Committee  will  remember,  provides  in     ■  -  -■    -  -.-■-    •■■- 

part  as  follows : 

No  amendment  to  the  bill  shaU  be  in  or- 
der which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the 
House  listed  In  rule  XI. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill)  affects 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration,  and,  therefore, 
the  point  of  order  must  be  sustained. 

Tlie  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Part  4 — ^The  Capitol  Gttide  Servxcc 
establiskment  ant>  operattok  of  the  capitol 

GtJlDB  BERVICB 

Sec.  441.  (al  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  organlEatlon  under  the  (ingress  of  the 
United  states,  to  be  designated  the  "Oapltol 
Guide  Service",  which  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction,  supen'lsion,  and  control  of  a  (Capi- 
tol Guide  Board  consisting  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  an  employee  under  the 
Senate  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  an  employee  under  the 
House  of  Representaavea  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House. 

(b)  The  C^aplK^  Guide  Service  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  guided  tours  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
BuUdmg  for  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  general  pubUc,  inthout  charge 
for  such  tours.  All  such  tours  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
•oribed  by  the  Capitol  Otude  Board. 


law  enforcement.  In  connection  with  the 
Inauguration  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  official  recep- 
tion of  representatives  of  foreign  nations  and 
other  persons  by  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  and  other  special  or  cere- 
monial occasions  In  the  United  States  Capitol 
Building  or  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  which  require  the  presence  of  ad- 
ditional Govenunent  pereonnel  and  which 
cause  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  per- 
formsnce  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  Capitol 
Oulde  Service. 

(g)  The  Capitol  Oulde  Board  may  receive 
and  conalder  advice  and  information  from 
any  private  historical  or  educational  organl- 
zaUon.  association,  or  society  with  respect 
to  those  operations  of  the  Capitol  Oulde 
Service  which  Involve  the  furnishing  of 
historical  and  educational  Infonnauon  to 
the  general  public. 

(h)  With  the  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Caplt^jl  Guide  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  the  Board  considers  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  operation  of  the 
Capitol  Guide  Service. 

(1)  The  Capitol  Guide  Board  may  take 
appropriate  dlsdpimary  action.  Including, 
when  circumstances  warrant,  suspension 
from  duty  without  psy,  reduction  In  pay. 
demotion,  or  removal  from  employment  with 
the  Capitol  Oulde  Service,  against  any  ero- 
ployie  who  violates  any  provUlon  of  this 
section  or  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(J)  The  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Oulde 
Service  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  tmtU 
appropriations  are  available  for  the  payment 
of  such  expenses. 
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COVTRACB  or  IMPl-OTKM  OF  TH»  CATPTOt.  OPIBM 
SKBVICE  UNOr»  TMK  PTDEEAt.  CIVTI.  SnVXCB 
HETIHIMENT  MlOOaAM  WITH  tXSVVtAXn 
COVC»AC«  tTNDEl  rEDSKAL  LIPK  mSUKAMCS 
AND    HKALTK    BE»1F1TS   rSOOKAMB 

Sec.  443.  (a)  SecHon  2i07  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of 
"Congressloaal  employee",  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  tlifl 
end  of  paragraph  (7) : 

U>  by  striking  oat  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  {i)  and  loierting  in  lieu  thereof 
a,  semicolon  *nd  the  word  ■'and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"(9)  an  employee  of  the  Capitol  Guide 
Service.".  „  ,.  ^ 

(b)  SecUon  833a(b>  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  crediuble  aervlce  for 
retirement  purposes.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  •'and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (St; 

i3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  or 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  below  para- 
graph (6)  the  foUowlng  paragraph: 

•■(7)  subject  to  sections  B334(c)  and  8339 
(h)  of  this  title,  service  performed  on  and 
afWr  February  19.  1929.  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  section  442  of  the  Legl^Ia- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as  a  United 
States  Capitol  Qulde.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  inunedlatcly  after  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng  sen- 
tence: '■The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
accept  the  certification  of  the  Capitol  Qulde 
Board  concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter  of  the  type  described  In 
paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  and  per- 
formed by  an  employee.". 

TRANSITIONAL  P»0  VISIONS  EELATINC  TO  THS 
tSTABLlSUMXHT  OT  TH*  CAPITOL  CtTIDB  SWIV- 
ICX  AND  THB  CONCLDSION  OP  THt  OPEEATIOWB 
OP  THZ  EXISTING  DNTTSD  STATES  CAPITOL 
CCIOSS   OaCAKt2UlTION 

Sec.  443-  (a>  The  inmal  appointments, 
under  section  441(c)  <2>  of  this  Act.  of  per- 
sonnel Of  the  Capttol  Guide  Service  shall  be 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
The  Capitol  Guide  Board  shall  afford,  to 
each  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Guides  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  dale,  the  opportunity  to  be 
appointed  to  a  comparable  position  in  the 
Capitol  Oulde  Service  without  redtictlon  In 
level  of  rank  and  seniority.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  initial  appointments  of  such  persons, 
the  number  of  such  persona  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  authorized  for  the 
Capttol  Guide  Service  under  section  441(c) 
(1>  of  this  Act.  The  per  anntim  (groae)  rate 
of  pay  of  each  such  person  so  initially  ap- 
pointed shall  be  a  rate  equal  to  the  per 
annum  rate  of  pay  received  by  the  United 
States  Capitol  Otildee.  who  worked  fuU  tours 
of  dutv,  averaged  over  the  last  Ave  calendar 
years  (excluding  19681  ending  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Subject  to 
section  441(1)  of  this  Act,  the  rat*  of  each 
such  person  bo  initially  appointed  shall  not, 
at  any  time  after  such  Initial  appointment. 
be  lass  than  the  rate  at  which  he  was  initially 
appointed  so  long  as  he  remains  In  the  same 
position:  but.  when  such  position  becomes 
vacant,  the  rate  of  pay  of  any  subsequent 
appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  441  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  Capitol  Folic* 
Board  shall  transfer,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  to  the  Capitol  Oulde  Board, 
all  personnel  records,  financial  records,  a-sseta, 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol Guides,  which  exist  Immediately  prior 
to  such  effective  date. 

(c>  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effftc- 
ttve  date  of  this  section  but  not  later  than 
th*  close  of  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  effec- 
tive date,  the  Capttol  Guide  Board  shall,  out 
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at  the  useu  ind  propertj  translerred  under 
subMctloii  (b)  or  thu  McUon.  on  the  b««» 
of  a  special  audit  which  ihall  be  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office — 

(1)  settle  and  pay  any  outatandlng  ac- 
counts payable  ot  the  United  States  Capitol 
Guides. 

(3)  discharge  the  financial  and  other  ob- 
ligations or  the  United  States  Capitol  Guides 
(Including  reimbursement  to  purchasers  of 
tickets  tor  guided  tours  which  are  purchased 
and  paid  tor  In  advance  of  Intended  use  and 
are  unused},  and 

(3)  otherwise  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
United  SUtes  Capitol  Quldes. 
which  eilst  immediately  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date.  The  Capitol  Guide  Board  shall  dls- 
poM  of  any  net  monetary  amounts  remaining 
after  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  ot  the 
United  SWtes  Capitol  Guides,  In  accordance 
with  the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Guides,  existing  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  dlspoeal  of  monetory 
surpluses. 

Mr  SISK  idurtng  the  readlfigi.  Mr. 
Chsilrman,  I  ask  unaninioujs  consent  that 
part  4  of  title  IV  be  considered  a£  read, 
printed  In  the  Eecord.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  obJecOon  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COMUriTEE    AMZNDMKNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  130,  lines 
23.  strike  out  "(Sr'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•l6»" 


to 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  130.  line 
25.  strike  out  ■(B)"  insert   in  lieu  thereof 

■■n\". 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment;  On  pa^e  131,  line 
1,  strike  out  "(e)**  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•(7)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

p. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commltt*e  amendment:  On  page  131.  line 
3.  strike  out  "{!)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■'(8)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  cotnmlttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  131,  line 
12,  strlite  out  "O)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


to 


to 
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AKXirsiiiirr  orrsaan  bt  Ma.  dinokx 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dmom.:   On 

page  133,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following; 

"paovmiNG  roa  an  Atmrr  fob  oaoANEBATioHa 

CONDUCnWC  ACTIVITIES  OB  PCBrOBMlNO  SBBV- 
ICBS  IN  OB  ON  THE  UNITCD  HTATES  CAPITOL 
BUILOIKCa   OB   CBOUNnS 

"Sec.  444la)  Any  private  organization,  ex- 
cept political  parties  and  committees  con- 
stituted for  elecUon  of  Federal  officials, 
whether  or  not  organised  for  profit  and 
whether  or  not  any  of  lu  Income  Inures  to 
the  iieneBt  of  any  person,  which  performs 
services  or  conducts  activities  In  or  on  tlie 
United  States  Capitol  Buildings  or  Grounds, 
OS  defined  by  or  pursuant  to  law,  shall  be 
subject,  for  each  year  in  which  It  performs 
such  services  or  conducts  such  activities,  to 
a  special  audit  of  Its  accounts  which  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  results  of  such  audit  shall  be 
reported  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives." 

And  renumber  succeeding  parts  accord- 
ingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DiKOELt.)  is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment.  I  have  not  seen  this 
amendment  and  I  am  not  certain  which 
amendment  the  gentleman  is  offering,  I 
dlscu.<ised  with  the  gentleman  the  amend- 
ment on  page  135.  but  I  have  not  seen 
this  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  must  confess,  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend,  that  I  had  this 
amendment  drawn  up  in  the  last  day  or 
so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callforfiia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against  this        ^ 
amendment.  => 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from        x 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiHOELi.)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  buslnes,s  activities  con- 
ducted in  or  upon  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
These  bu.slne.sses  run  all  the  way  from 
contract  businesses  for  the  providing  of 
services  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
to  the  construction  of  large  office  buUd- 
Ifigs.  They  involve  the  operation  of 
services  upon  the  Capitol  Orounds  like 
lunchrooms,  and  they  Include  conces- 
sionaires Involving  the  providing  of  food 
services  in  the  other  body.  They  Involve 
the  operation  of  car  wa-shing  services 
and  other  things  in  the  garages  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate. 

These,  I  believe.  ar«  services  and  busi- 
nesses on  the  Capitol  Grounds  and  un- 
der the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  should  be  open  to  the  public. 

We  should  know  who  conducts  this 
business  and  how,  and  this  information 
should  be  made  available  to  the  people. 
We  should  know  what  the  expenses  are 
and  what  the  contracts  are  and  how  the 
contracts  are  derived  and  carried  out, 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOEIX.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man referring  to?  I  assume  he  is  re- 


ferring to  these  different  kinds  of  vend- 
ing machines  that  are  operated? 

Mr,  DINOELL.  Included  in  this 
amendment,  are  the  vending  machines 
to  which  my  friend  refers. 

Mr.  HOLITIELD.  How  about  the  sou- 
venir stands  and  the  bookselling  stands 
in  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Those  would  be  in- 
cluded.         

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Are  you  telling  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  these  are 
not  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
OfHce  and  not  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  tried  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  these  organizations 
doing  business  in  the  Capitol,  garages, 
souvenir  stands,  vending  machines,  res- 
taurants, and  so  forth,  are  audited  and  I 
can  find  no  evidence  that  they  are.  This 
amendment  would  cover  those  and  the 
extension  of  the  east  front  down  to  that 
to  which  the  gentlemen  refers  and  the 
vending  machines  in  the  basement  and 
the  restaurants  run  by  concession.  None 
are  now  subject  to  audit.  Nobody  knows 
what  the  expenses  are  or  how  the  money 
is  spent  or  how  it  Is  derived  or  anything 
else, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  Is  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  something  that  I  was 
not  aware  of.  I  assumed  that  all  of  these 
matters  were  under  the  administration 
of  Uie  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  they  had  regular  audits  and 
they  were  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  audit  and  no  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  no  overview  by  any  arm 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Who  grants  these 
vendors  the  right  to  put  these  cigarette 
machines  and  candy  machines  in  the 
hallways  of  the  House  buildings? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  must  confess  to  my 
friend,  I  do  not  know  who  does  this  or 
who  gives  the  authority, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wonder  If  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  supply  us  with 
that  Information? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  know  of  no  informa- 
tion on  these  things,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  since  we  are  trying  to  open  up  the 
functions  of  the  Congress  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Congress  and  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  full  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  here 
at  the  Capitol  and  how  affairs  involving 
the  expenditures  of  oftentimes  many 
millions  of  dollars  are  conducted,  then 
the  information  should  be  made  avail- 
able. It  occurred  to  me  that  the  fairest 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  have 
an  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

I  would  say  that  this  amendment  Is 
offered  In  that  spirit  to  provide  for  an 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  all  of  these  facilities  which  do  busi- 
ness in  or  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

I  would  note,  because  they  are  covered 
by  the  laws,  everyone  here  will  know 
first  hand  what  the  amendment  says: 

Any  private  organiEatlon  except  poUtlcal 
parties  and  those  Instituted  for  the  election 
of  federal  officials,  whether  or  not  organised 
for  profit,  and  whether  or  not  any  of  its  in- 
come Inures  to  the  benefit  ot  any  person. 


These  are  covered  and  we  exclude 
committees,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
The  amendment  carefully  excludes  the 
activities  of  [wlltical  parties  and  com- 
mittees to  support  election  campaigns  of 
Federal  ofBcials  since  they  are  covered 
by  activities  elsewhere. 

Trying  to  cover  the  activities  of  po- 
litical parties  and  campaign  committees 
It  would  involve.  I  think,  grave  questions 
of  germaneness  that  might  probably 
render  the  amendment  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  taken  this 
matter  up.  I  can  speak  only  for  the 
Historical  Society.  If  you  will  recall,  an 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  House  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  negotiate  with  the 
Historical  Society.  One  provision  in  the 
agreement  provides  for  regular  audits. 
They  are  on  file  on  time,  and  they  are 
available  to  the  public.  If  you  want  a 
further  audit,  I  have  no  objection,  be- 
cause our  operations  are  completely  an 
open  book.  Yesterday  we  had  our  annual 
meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Rees.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ddigeil  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  fnln- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BEES.  JiJr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Would  the  amendment  in- 
clude the  fnajorlty  and  the  minority 
printers? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  would 

Mr.  REES.  It  would? 
Mr.  DINGELL  Yes,  Indeed.  They  are 
businesses  which  are  conducted  here  on 
the  Capitol  Groimds. 

Mr.  REES.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  it  would  Include 
the  majority  and  the  minority  rooms  and 
their  earnings. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  should  like  fur- 
ther to  state  that  the  Historical  Society 
is  pretty  much  managed  by  Members  of 
the  Congress.  You  will  notice  that  Mem- 
bers are  on  the  board  of  directors.  Fur- 
thermore, I  invite  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  any  member  of  the  society  any- 
where to  Inspect  our  books  and  opera- 
tion at  any  time.  I  have  no  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
clear  that  what  the  gentleman  Is  aiming 
at  has  already  been  arranged  for  and 
probably  is  fully  protected  under  the 
present  arrangement. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Skiih)  insist  upon 
his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes,  I  do. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  I  have 
said,  I  have  not  seen  the  amendment  be- 
fore. As  I  now  read  it,  I  see  that  it  refers 
to  "any  private  organization  except  a 
political  party  and  committee,"  and  It 
goes  on  to  say,  "which  performs  services 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds,"  and  so  forth. 
The  activities  shall  be  subject  to  an  audit 
of  its  accounts,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  which  we 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  this  bill,  HJl.  1093,  we  could 
not  change  the  jurisdiction  of  any  com- 
mittee. If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to 
page  340  of  the  rules,  under  "Committee 
on  House  Administration,"  under  article 
(1) ,  he  will  note  that  the  committee  has 
jurisdiction  of  "measures  relating  to 
services  in  the  House,  Including  the 
House  restaurant,  and  administration  of 
the  House  Office  Building  and  the  Bouse 
vring  of  the  Capitol."  It  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  "measures  relating  to  accounts 
generally." 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  does  to  some  extent  change  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  For  that  reason  I  would 
urge  that  fny  point  of  order  be  sustained. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dinoell)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Very  briefly. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  very 
good  friend  from  California,  for  whom 
I  express  the  most  high  regard,  has  read 
the  first  two  or  three  lines  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  excepted  political  parties 
and  1  have  excepted  committees,  but  they 
are  committees  which  are  constituted  for 
the  election  of  Federal  officials.  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  I 
am  somewhat  aware  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  friend  that  this  neither 
expands,  defines,  nor  does  it  in  any  way 
diminish  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  the  amendment 
does  not  in  any  fashion  mention  or  refer 
to  the  Committee  on  Hou-se  Administra- 
tion, nor  does  it  in  any  fact  either  ex- 
pand or  contract  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Rouse  Administra- 
tion. 

In  fact.  I  was  aware  of  the  point  my 
friend  from  California  made  with  regard 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  committees  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  drawn,  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  amendment  was  ■ 
drawn  expressly  to  avoid  imposing  new 
responsibilities  or  duties  upon  any  of 
the  sitting  committees  of  Congress,  with 
specific  reference  to  not  changing  or 
altering  the  responsibilities  of  the  great 
Committee  on  House  Administration  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dikqeix)  pro- 
vides for  an  aimual  audit  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  of  the  accounts  of  any 
private    organization    which    performs 
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services  or  conducts  activities  in  the 
Capitol  Building.  The  amendment  lol- 
lows  part  4  of  the  pending  title  of  the 
bill.  Pan  4  establifhes  and  provides  for 
the  operation  of  the  Capitol  Guide  Sen  - 
Ice.  This  senlce  would  supersede  an  ex- 
isting organization,  the  Capitol  Guides, 
and  the  bill  provides,  on  page  133,  for  an 
audit  to  be  conducted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  that  organization. 

Since  the  amendment  is  similar  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill  and  is  applicable  only 
to  organizations  conducting  activities  in 
the  Capitol,  the  Chair  holds  that  the 
amendment  i.s  germane  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

iMr.  DiNGCLL). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.^MZMDMnyr  onrxED  bt  mb.  schcttes 
Mr-  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follovirs: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ScHEUSs: 
On  pa^e  133.  after  line  18  and  i>e(oi«  Une 

19.  insert  the  foUowmg: 

Past Cohgicssjoitax.  AojoumNKXNT 

C0KCKCSS10NAI.    AOJOXTKNMENT 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Tills  section  is  enacted  by  tiie 
Congrea.1 — 

(11  as  an  exercise  at  the  rulemalclng  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  tbe  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively;  and  such  rule  shall  superacde 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  coiutl- 
tutlonoi  right  of  either  Bouse  to  change 
such  rales  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  such  Hou(se)  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Ibl  SecUon  133  or  Che  LeglslaUve  Beor- 
ganlzauoo  Act  of  ig4«  (2  t7SC  198)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"CONCaESSIONAX.    AOJOCHNUENT 

"SBC.  133.  fat  tJnlees  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Congress,  the  two  Houses  not  later 
than  July  31  of  each  year — 

"(11   shall  adjourn  sine  die:  or 

"(2)  Bhall  provide,  by  ooncuzrenc  resolu- 
tion adopted  In  each  House  by  roll  call  vote. 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  two  Housee  from 
ttiat  Friday  In  August  which  occurs  at  least 
thirty  days  before  tbe  first  Monday  In  Sep- 
tember (Labor  Day)  to  the  second  day  after 
Lalior  I>iy. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  rtot  be  applicable 
In  any  year  If  on  July  31  of  such  year  a  state 
of  war  exists  pursuant  to  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress.". 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  a  simple  but  Important  amend- 
ment this  afternoon  that  I  believe  will 
serve  the  convenience  of  House  Members 
by  providing  for  a  regular  annual  recess. 
All  too  often  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber have  been  utmecessarily  Inconven- 
ienced, and  in  some  cases,  their  health 
Impaired,  by  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  scheduling  of  adjournment  or  of 
the  fall  recess.  This  amendment  would 
provide  that  under  normal  circum- 
stances, a  period  of  about  30  days  in 
August  would  be  set  aside  for  such  a  re- 
cess if  the  legislative  schedule  prevented 
adjournment.  Not  later  than  July  31  of 
each  year,  both  Houses  would  either 
adjourn  "sine  die"  or  provide  by  concur- 


rent resolution  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote 
in  each  House  for  an  August  recess  from 
tlie  first  Friday  in  August  to  the  second 
diy  after  Labor  Day.  This  recess  would 
resemble  the  House  of  Representatives 
recent  rcce.ss. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  this 
period  could  tie  changed  if  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  givms  us  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  in  setting  the  Ume  of  ad- 
journment or  the  dates  ot  the  recess  that 
we  do  not  now  iiave.  The  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  a  state  of  war  for- 
mally declared  by  the  Congress. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  almost  every  one  of  tlie  pro- 
posals for  legLslative  reorganization  in- 
troduced in  the  last  20  years,  including 
the  version  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
but  were  mexplicably  omitted  from  the 
present  bill.  An  August  recess  was  also 
recommended  by  the  1967  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

These  are  sensible  and  necessary  pro- 
visions providing  a  minimum  of  respite 
from  the  tensions  and  pressures  of  the 
responsibilities.  No  private  corporation 
treats  its  senior  executives  the  way  the 
House  treats  its  Members  in  this  respect, 
keeping  them  guessing,  often  imtil  tbe 
closing  days  of  a  session,  about  when 
Congress  will  adjourn  and  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  fall  recess.  Instead, 
these  corporatiotis  guarantee  their  exec- 
utives specified  periods  of  time  every 
year  for  vacations  to  maintain  "mens 
Sana  In  corpore  sano. '  We  should  be  able 
to  count  on  being  free  during  the  month 
of  August  to  pursue  our  affairs  away 
from  Washington,  free  to  unwind  for  a 
few  weeks  away  from  the  pressure  of 
legislative  affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  In  the  Interest  of 
saving  a  few  minutes  here,  as  this  Mem- 
ber understands  the  amendment,  it 
would  provide  for  a  recess  of  approxi- 
mately 4  weeks,  or  the  month  of  August, 
unless  the  Congress  otherwise  saw  flt  not 
to  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  It  does  provide 
that  flexibility,  which  the  Senate  bUl 
does  not  provide.  The  Senate  bill  Includes 
specific  language  for  an  August  recess.  I 
suppose  the  Congress  could  act  In  any 
event,  but  the  language  I  am  proposing 
provides  a  flexibility  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vision d(5es  not  provide. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
clarifying  it,  because  in  my  opinion  this 
is  actually  better  langtuge  then  the  other 
bill  had.  As  far  as  this  Member  Is  con- 
cerned, with  the  flexibility  I  understand 
to  be  contained  In  the  language,  per- 
sonally I  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUZR.  t  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  . 


Mr.  SMITH  of  CallXomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  And  myself  In  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK) .  I  see  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Scheoeb)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SiSK )  or  some  other  manager  of  the  bill, 
whether  it  is  contemplated  that  there  be 
a  substantial  .staff  with  respect  to  the 
newly  established  Capitol  Guide  Serv- 
ice if  this  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  SISK.  This  was  a  subject.  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  which 
was  gone  into  rather  thoroughly  by  our 
staff  people.  A  study  was  made  of  cost 
and  so  on. 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  the  present 
staff  be  enlarged.  Of  course,  as  I  am  sure 
my  friend  understands,  these  employees 
will  be  made  employees  of  the  Congress, 
rather  than  being  independent  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Of  course  they 
charge  25  cents  per  person  for  furnish- 
ing guide  service. 

As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  have  long  been  questions  raised 
about  the  propriety  of  charging  visitors 
to  the  Capitol  25  cents  for  guide  service 
This  would  eliminate  the  25  cents  and 
would  make  these  people  employees  and 
would  provide  for  the  normal  benefits 
and  so  on  that  other  congressional  em- 
ployees would  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  would  be  no  charge 
under  this  newly  established  Capitol 
Guide  Service  for  these  tours.  I  take  it? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  a  staff  will 
it  take  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
new  Capitol  Guide  Service?  Is  this  going 
to  result  in  another  addition  of  Federal 
employees? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  there  is  no  Increase  In 
the  present  staff,  administrative,  clerical, 
or  otherwise  over  the  present  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  get  at  It  this 
way:  Who  is  going  to  administer  this 
new  guide  service? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  will  be  administered  by 
a  board  which  Is  set  up,  as  the  gentle- 
man will  note  in  the  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  board  have  a 
staff? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  there  be  any  substantial  staff  for 
the  board.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  staff  provided  for  the  board 
Itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  heard  of  a  board 
or  a  council  or  a  commission  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  that  did  not  have  a  staff. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia, 
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with  all  due  respect,  is  a  little  bit  in  er- 
ror. The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, on  which  I  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  Member,  studied  this  for  some 
time.  The  Rules  Committee  decided  we 
did  not  do  it  to  suit  them,  and  they 
moved  in  and  took  it  over. 

There  will  be  a  staff.  The  present  guide 
staff  will  probably  be  doubled.  There  will 
be  a  staff  tor  the  board,  and  the  gentle- 
man can  bet  his  bottom  dollar  on  that. 
Did  the  gentleman  ever  see  another 
board  or  commission  in  this  town  which 
did  not  have  a  staff? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  heard  of  one. 
Mr.  HAYS.  This  will  be  no  excepUon. 
The  first  thing  we  will  hear  is  that 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  charg- 
ing a  fee  there  are  a  lot  more  people 
going  on  the  tours  and  they  need  more 
guides,  and  the  whole  thing  will  mush- 
room, and  we  will  have  another  young 
empire  around  here. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  never  really 
saw  St  to  do  this. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  anything  to 
say? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  going  to  extend  the 
Invitation.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  did. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
had  finished,  but,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  have  great  admiration  for  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  and  I  always  en- 
joy his  comments. 

Let  me  say  that  in  no  way.  at  no  time, 
did  the  subcommittee  or  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  any  intent  of  getting  into 
any  problem  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  for  whom  we 
have  the  highest  respect.  I  am  not  even 
awue  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  should  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Would  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  complete  my  statement? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
ever  has  been  involved  in  this  subject. 
That  does  not  mean  they  have  not.  but 
this  Member  was  not  aware  they  had 
been  Involved  in  it. 

There  was  a  request  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  to  our  subcommittee. 
Also  there  was  interest  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  guide  service  itself. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree. 
Mr.  SISK.  The  language  then  was  put 
together  as  you  see  it  here  in  tbe  bill. 
Mr.    HAYS.    Would    the    gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wlU  say  to  the  distLn- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  California — and 
I  consider  him  one  of  my  friends — that 
he  has  a  short  memory.  I  told  him  about 
this  a  long  time  ago.  that  it  was  before 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, and  I  told  him  who  was  behind  it. 
Certainly  the  guide  service  wanted  it. 
because  they  are  all  getting  a  fat  increase. 
Why  would  they  not  want  it?  Who 
picked  these  guides  in  the  first  place? 
This  Is  one  of  tbe  things  that  have 
grown  up  around  here.  Tliey  picked  each 
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Other.  That  is  how  they  got  where  they 
are.  Somebody  quit  and  some  relative 
picked  another  relative.  Tills  is  the  most 
incestuous  outfit  around  tills  Capitol. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  should  remind 
the  House  at  this  point  that  one  of  the 
real  crosses  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  has  to  bear  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Parking  Committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  HAYS)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  presently  speaking  are  the  other 
two  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  remember  when  that 
committee  was  set  up  that  somebody 
commiserated  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  said.  "I  cannot  Imagine 
being  the  chairman  of  a  committee  the 
other  two  members  of  which  are  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Haysi." 

Now.  to  show  you  how  easy  it  has  been 
and  how  much  younger  he  looks,  that 
committee  has  not  even  met  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  We  run  the  thing  by 
itself  without  even  meeting. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Do  you  have  a  staff? 

Mr.  HAYS.  One  person.  Of  course.  Do 
you  know  of  any  committee  or  commis- 
sion or  board  around  here  that  does  not 
have  a  staff?  Of  course  we  have  a  staff. 
But  it  is  a  staff  of  one  only,  and  we  have 
not  really  tried  to  build  an  empire.  May- 
be we  should. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  mtich 
the  colloquy  of  my  two  good  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  in  fair- 
ness to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  ,  I  do  recall  the  gentleman  speak- 
ing to  me  about  a  year  ago  on  this.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  been  Involved  in 
this  bill  for  a  period  of  about  2  years 
or  thereabouts,  so  I  guess  I  do  have  a 
rather  short  memory. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  only  comment  I  would 
have  there  is  it  has  been  a  long  gesto- 
tlon  period,  and  it  is  just  too  bad  it  was 
not  a  lot  longer. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comment  of 
my  friend.  I  know  there  are  few  who 
share  it. 

At  the  same  time,  seriously,  we  are  at- 
tempting here  to  try  to  improve  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House.  For  a  long  time 
there  has  been  concern  among  Members 
of  Congress  and  comments  by  many  of 
the  visitors  about  the  matter  of  charg- 
ing for  tours  within  the  Capitol.  We  all 
understand  that  a  visitor  can  come  Into 
the  building  and  wander  around  on  his 
own  and  he  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  pay  for  the  guide  service.  I  think 
frankly  that  the  guides  are  rendering  a 
service  that  is  worthwhile  and  which 
tends  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  per- 
son's visit.  I  think  tbe  tour  lasts  20  or 
25  minutes. 


With  reference  to  the  cost  involved. 
let  me  say  that  the  committee  went  to 
considerable  lengtlis  to  try  to  stabilize 
the  salaries  or  make  a  determination  on 
them  in  line  with  their  existuig  income. 
For  example,  I  might  cite  the  fact  that 
in  averaging  out  the  salaries  we  did 
note,  of  course,  1  year  in  which  actually 
their  income  went  way  down.  In  fact.  I 
think  it  was  only  about  half  of  what  it 
was  normally.  That  was,  of  course,  1968. 
the  year  that  I  suppose  we  refer  to  as  the 
year  of  the  riots.  As  a  result  of  that,  we 
eliminated  that  year  in  attempting  to  de- 
velop an  average. 

We  did  set  up  a  salary  schedule  pretty 
much  on  the  basis  as  I  understand  of  the 
income  they  have  earned  over  a  period 
of  the  last  several  years,  or  the  board,  of 
course,  is  authorized  to  establish  such  a 
salary.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
this  is  going  to  cost  additional  money  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  be  paid  rather 
than  collect  their  income  25  cents  by  25 
c»nt£  from  the  visitors.  As  far  as  this 
Member  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the 
committee  is  concerned.  It  la  up  to  the 
House,  if  the  Members  believe  that  this 
is  the  type  of  service  that  they  would 
like  to  have  furnished. 

This  was  a  rather  time-consuming  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  committee.  Let 
me  say  that  I,  ot  course,  have  felt  that 
we  were  improving  the  service  to  the  visi- 
tors, and  that  is  the  sole  point  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  guides  here  now  are  paid  solely  from 
whet  comes  in  from  the  quarters  that 
they  charge  the  tourists.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  they  are  self-sufB- 
cient? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  many  guides  are 
there? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  the  gentleman  will  give 
me  Just  a  moment.  I  think  we  have  some 
figures  on  that.  I  believe  that  there  are 
some  25  or  30  guides,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  is  the  salary  of 
each  guide? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  varies  some,  of  course; 
at  the  present  time  it  varies  based  on 
their  income  from  year  to  year.  For  ex- 
ample. I  will  say  that  about  an  average 
year,  as  I  recall  from  our  examination, 
was  about  $11,000  a  year.  Now,  during  the 
year  of  the  riots,  so  to  speak,  it  dropped 
down.  I  beUeve.  to  $5,000  or  $6,000. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  will  it  be  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  will  be  comparable,  or  ap- 
proximately $11,000.  And  that,  ot  course, 
will  be  determined  by  the  board  that  is 
created  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  catarlmon  and  coUeogties.  I  oould 
not  f  e^  more  deeply  about  what  I  think 
is  a  need  here,  and  that  Is  to  make  this 
Capitol  better  known  and  appreciated. 
Mr.  Adams,  the  first  President  to  speak 
here,  declared  in  1800  to  be  'The  temple 
ot  liberty  tor  us  and  tbe  world." 
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And  It  has  b«n  that,  and  the  mllbons 
who  come  here  and  Just  wander  around 
with  no  suide  because  of  the  fee  to  better 
understand  this  institution. 

You  and  I  have  appropriated  millions 
of  dollars  to  help  people  understand  our 
history  in  the  Archives  Building  and 
through  our  park  services.  The  Ford 
Theater  is  free,  the  White  House  is  a 
free  tour.  It  does  not  cost  you  anything 
to  go  through  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  It  does  not  cost  you  anything  to  go 
through  the  Supreme  Court.  And  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  charge  to  see  the 
Capitol, 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not 
have  any  guides  down  at  the  White 
House,  you  Just  walk  through:  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  You  do  have  guide 
service  for  the  special  groups  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  send  there,  periodically 
sometimes  In  numbers  that  reaches  3.000 
people  a  day — as  many  as  six  or  seven 
tours  of  the  White  House  are  conducted 
tours  at  no  cost. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  tallclng  about  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  general  pub- 
lic, no. 

Mr.  HAYS    They  walk  through  free, 
and  that  is  it, 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL    That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL    But  it  still  costs 
some  money  to  provide  all  these  services, 
and  rememt>er  that  In  many,  many  of  the 
park  areas  the  guide  service  Is  free. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  there  an  amendment 
to  .strike  this  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No:  the  provision 
for  the  guide  service  Is  in  the  bUl. 
Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  in  the  bUl? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  Is  right,  and 
I  hope  it  stays  there. 

And,  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  the 
guides.  We  are  fortimate  that  we  have 
the  type  of  person,  or  the  kind  that  be- 
comes the  type  of  person  that  they  do 
when  they  become  a  guide,  because  they 
somehow  become  wrapped  up  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Capitol  Building,  and  they 
are  doing  generally  speaking  an  excel- 
lent Job. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  salary  has 
been  raised  here,  and  the  salary  that  Is 
provided  is  probably  about  the  average 
of  what  you  pay  In  the  congressional  of- 
fices, and  it  Is  about  comparable  to  the 
doorkeepers  here. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  finer  public  serv- 
ice we  could  give  to  the  public  than  to 
say  "Come  and  visit  your  Capitol,  and 
do  it  at  no  cost  to  you.  and  we  will  fur- 
nish you  a  guide.  The  bill  protects  the 
public  Interest  In  that  the  bill  creates 
r.  board  to  properly  direct  the  service.  It 
is  going  to  cost  a  little  money,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  need  for  any  great  staff. 

I  see  a  need  for  Improvement,  tor  In- 
stance, for  people  who  speak  the  prin- 


cipal foreign  languages  on  the  guide 
service  so  that  when  people  come  here 
from  Germany,  Japan.  Spain,  France. 
lUly.  and  Sweden,  they  can  get  adequate 
guide  service.  It  would  be  very  much  In 
the  Interest  of  our  Government  to  re- 
spect the  foreigners  who  come  here  to 
Visit. 

I  think  this  bill  and  especially  this 
section  is  very,  very  much  in  the  public 
interest.  The  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  spent  here  Just  for  educational 
purposes  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
benefits  we  get  from  many  of  our  public 
schools  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  hope  the  amendment  stays  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  a  charge  made  for 
tours,  for  sightseeing  tours  at  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  I  think  they  do. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  I  thought  so  too.  Do 
they  have  people  who  speak  SwahUi  up 
there? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  I  understand 
they  have  people  who  speak  all  the 
languages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AU  of  the  languages? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  guess  so— I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  has  his 
way  with  respect  to  the  tour  guides 
here,  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
some  money:  are  we  not — some  real 
money? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  it  is  going  to 
cost  some  money,  but  I  think  It  would  be 
the  best  money  ever  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  think  thU  Is  the  time  to  be  In- 
creasing the  outlay  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coiintry? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Guides  here  do  not 
have  adequate  protection  and  this  pro- 
vides while  they  are  employed  that  they 
will  get  hospital  care  and  all  the  fringe 
benefits  we  give  our  employees. 

Let  me  cite  a  very  tragic  case  of  a 
lady  who  worked  for  14  years  and  she 
had  no  hospiul  benefits.  Her  friends 
had  to  take  up  a  collection  to  pay  her 
hoepltal  bill  for  the  last  3  weeks  Xxtore 
she  passed  away.  These  things  will  be 
taken  care  of  here  and  I  think  these  peo- 
ple deserve  this  kind  of  protection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  In  the  well. 

We  would  be  penns^ise  and  potmd 
foolish  U  we  did  not  try  to  put  the  best 
foot  on  representative  government  for- 
ward and  do  a  better  Job  In  welcoming 
people  here  to  their  Capitol  Building,  the 
seat  of  our  representative  government. 
The  public  should  feel  at  home  here 
rather  than  having  in  effect  to  pay  an 
admission  charge  for  an  Ui/ormed  visit. 
We  should  spend  a  little  money  on  public 
relations  for  the  Congress  in  this  respect 
rather  than  charging  people  to  see  the 
site  of  representative  government  while 
the    executive   branch    spends   literally 


millions  of  dollars  in  more  questionable 
public  relations  of  one  sort  or  another 
almost  dally. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  5  minutes.  1  hope.  1  do  not  want  to 
make  a  big  Issue  out  of  this.  But  this 
thing  has  been  painted  all  one  hue. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  great  institution  in  the  world 
where  you  get  free  guide  service  fur- 
nished. At  St.  Peters  in  Rome  you  do 
not.  If  you  want  to  see  it  in  detail,  you 
pay  for  a  guide. 

Here  at  the  National  Capitol,  If  you 
want  to  see  It,  you  can  walk  through  It 
and  take  as  much  time  as  you  want.  II 
you  want  to  know  anything  In  detail  and 
have  it  explained  to  you,  then  you  pay  a 
quarter. 

Certainly.  I  understand  that  these 
people  want  this  and  they  have  been  lob- 
bying for  it.  Certainly,  they  want  free 
insurance. 

You  know,  you  can  get  pretty  worked 
up  about  a  poor  lady  who  made  (12.000  a 
year  for  10  years  and  she  did  not  buy 
herself  any  hospitalization  insurance. 
But  she  could  have.  You  can  get  pretty 
emotional  about  this. 

But  I  would  Invite  some  of  you  to  come 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  find  out  how  many  rackets  there 
are  run  around  here  Uke  numbers  selling 
and  l>ookselllng  and  the  guides  being 
picked  by  God  knows  who.  Nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  find  out  how  these  peo- 
ple get  their  Jot>s.  I  never  have  and  I 
have  been  here  for  22  years,  and  I  sup- 
pose all  of  them  who  are  on  now  are 
going  to  Inherit  their  Job  and  be  frozen 
on  the  tax  rolls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  from  what  I  am 
hearing  that  all  of  these  people  will  be 
getting  all  the  benefits  of  Federal  em- 
ployees— insurance,  retirement  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  somebody  would 
tell  us  more  about  these  staffers  who  will 
take  care  of  the  administration  of  this 
board  or  whatever  It  Is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  next  thing  you  know, 
the  next  amendment  we  will  be  getting 
will  be  to  pay  these  people  sitting  around 
at  the  various  doors  selling  txioks  and 
they  will  be  on  the  taxpayers'  backs,  io 
they  can  get  all  the  fringe  benefits.  I 
asstime  they  are  working  on  commission 
now.  but  1  really  do  not  know.  Maybe  the 
Dingell  amendment  will  enable  us  to  find 
out. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  Is  one  more  good 
rea.son  for  voting  against  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  seem.-i  to  me  that 
we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Either  they 
will  be  employees  of  the  Congress  and 
we  shall  have  some  control  over  them, 
or  this  sort  of  semidetached  or.  to  use 
the  gentleman's  word,  "incestuous"  re- 
lationship will  continue.  I  think  It  la  de- 
sirable to  get  some  control. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  But,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
people  that  you  would  freeze  in  there  un- 
der the  bill  are  those  who  are  there  now: 
maybe  we  would  hove  some  control  over 
them  from  now  on. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
control  would  be  desirable,  although  I 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent quality  of  the  guide  service. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  It  had  been  my  decision. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  start  over 
brand  new  and  not  freeze  anybody  on 
the  payroll.  That  is  my  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  vUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Part  5 — Administvattvi  AssraTAKTS  Ton 

HOOSS    MMM8U8 

ADMINESTEATITK   ASS»TANT8    POt    MEMBERS 

OP    THT    HOTTSe 

Sec.  451.  Eacti  Member  of  tta«  House  of 
Representatives  and  tbe  Etesldent  CommlB- 
sloner  from  Puerto  Rico  mar  designate.  It  he 
so  elects,  one  of  ttie  number  of  employees 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  lUs  clerk  hire 
allowance  as  "Administrative  Assistant"  by 
written  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  The  ijastc  rate  of  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance of  each  Memtier  of  the  House  and  the 
Resident  Commissioner  In  effect  Immediately 
tiefore  the  effective  date  of  this  section  is 
Increased  bjr  the  additional  basic  amount  of 
•  1.45S  per  annum.  Nocwltlutandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  person  sbaU  be  paid  from 
tbe  clerk  hire  allowance  of  a  Member  or  the 
Resident  Commissioner  at  a  basic  rate  in 
excess  of  •8,966  per  annum  and  not  more 
tiian  one  person  shall  be  paid  at  any  one 
tune  from  such  allowance  at  a  basic  rate  of 
$8.9SS  per  annum.  Sums  necessary  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposes  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  Increase  In  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Member  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
£  by  tbe  additional  basic  amount  of  $1,455  may 
3,  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
X  House  until  appropriations  are  available  for 
such  purposes. 

AMXNDHENT   OPPCRCD   BY    MR     JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  jACOBa:  On 
pages  133  and  134,  strike  section  4S1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Jacobs)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  In  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional S  minutes  I 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  Introduce  to  the  Committee  a 
friend  of  otirs.  Mr.  John  Q.  Camel.  You 
may  recall  he  is  the  backup  man  for 
this  operation  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  tiorma!  procedures  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  In  the  well  would 
be  addressing  the  Chair.  I  was  curious 
to  know  if  the  Chair  can  observe  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion  and  whether  the 
language  in  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man could  be  understood  without  the 
Chair  being  able  to  observe  the  illustra- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  proceeding  in  the  normal  way 
of  vlraal  aidB.  I  have  no  objection  at  all 


to  the  Chairman,  as  well  as  all  Mem- 
bers, having  a  good  look  at  the  Illustra- 
tion on  the  easel.  As  I  said,  he  is  the 
backup  man  for  this  operation.  Some 
say  he  is  beginning  to  get  his  back  up 
about  legislation  such  as  is  embodied 
in  section  451  of  the  bill. 

I  understand  this  would  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  administrative  assistance  to 
slightly  higher  than  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  right 
now.  John  Q.  has  borne  up  under  many 
straws  in  recent  years. 

The  first  straw  was  put  on  in  1966.  It 
was  a  3.6-percent  pay  increase,  which 
amounted  to  $1,300,000. 

The  next  one  was  in  1967.  when  there 
was  a  4.S-percent  increase  in  the  pay 
budget  for  staffers  on  Capitol  Hill,  which 
was  tl. 900.000 

In  1968.  it  was  $4,280,000. 

In  1969.  there  was  a  9.1-percent  pay 
increase,  which  was  S3  million. 

In  1969  again  there  was  an  additional 
clerk-hire  which  amounted  to  $3,784,500. 

In  1970.  there  was  a  6-percent  pay  in- 
crease, which  came  to  $6,800,000. 

In  1970.  there  was  an  addition  to  basic 
allowance  of  $1,853,012. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  one  might  Just  be 
the  one  to  break  the  camel's  back.  Let  us 
see  if  it  does. 

I  was  afraid  it  might.  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  walk  a  mile  for 
this  camel.  It  is  only  necessary  when  the 
vote  is  taken  to  stand  up  and  to  walk 
Just  a  few  feet  for  this  camel,  because 
it  has  had  a  long  dry  spell  for  him.  He 
thirsts  for  your  votes. 

PAal.lAMCKTAaT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  been 
disposed  of,  will  it  still  be  in  order  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  section  of 
thebUl? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
Uke  the  S  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  proposition  which  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  moves  to  strike  would 
merely  put  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  parity  with  the 
Senators  in  regard  to  what  they  could 
pay  a  top  assistant.  It  limits  the  increase 
to  one  top  assistant  who  wotild  come  to 
the  level  of  a  Senator's  administrative 
assistant. 

The  Member  who  offered  it  felt  very 
strongly  that  there  were  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  Tie 
primary  reason  was  that  there  have  been 
cases  of  Members  of  the  House  losing  ad- 
ministrative assistants  to  Senators  who 
could  pay  a  higher  salary. 

There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  this. 
No  Metnber  need  pay  an  administrative 
assistant  a  higher  salary.  No  Member  at 
any  time  need  pay  any  member  of  his 
staff  the  salary  approved  by  a  pay  In- 
crease. There  are  many  Members  who  re- 
turn to  the  fimd  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  clerk-hire.  A  Member  can  have  one 
clerk  or  the  authorized  number.  ThiB  Is 


entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Individ- 
ual Members. 

While  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
John  Q  Camel,  and  the  position  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and 
his  interest  in  saving  John  Q.  Camel 
from  breaking  his  back,  it  seems  to  me 
tbe  matter  is  a  sigiiificant  one.  and  a 
matter  that  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  the  probabil- 
ities that  present  themselves  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  realize  that  one  of  the  burning 
issues  of  our  time  is  that  administrative 
assistants  in  this  body  shouid  earn  the 
same  salary  as  administrative  assistants 
in  th;  other  body. 

There  are  two  ways  to  correct  the  dis- 
parity. The  first  way  is  1.0  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  the  admifiistrative  assistants  in 
this  body.  The  other  way  would  be  to 
lower  the  salaries  of  the  administrative 
assistants  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  havi  no  argument 
with  the  gentleman's  point,  and  I  should 
Uke  to  comment  on  It. 

The  point  remains  it  is  still  entirely 
permissive.  No  Member  need  add  a 
rUckel  to  the  pay  of  anyone.  If  a  Member 
does  not  feel  that  his  employees  are 
worth  a  particular  amount,  he  should 
not  pay  it.  and  I  assume  that  he  would 
not. 

I  repeat  that  many  Idembera  return 
funds.  They  do  not  use  aU  of  the  funds 
allotted  to  them  under  clerk  hire. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  great  issue.  I 
am  not  the  Member  who  offered  the 
amendment.  It  is  of  very  Uttle  conse- 
quence to  me  as  an  individual.  It  is  not 
of  any  importance  compared  to  other 
issues  confronting  the  Congress,  nor  is 
the  opposition  to  it  any  more  important 
than  the  issue. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  should  Uke  to  pose 
a  question  and  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
was  considered  when  the  amendment 
was  adopted? 

Most  Senate  ofBces  cover  an  entire 
State,  as  compared  to  a  congressional 
offlce  covering  a  district.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  as  to  one-Congressman 
States.  Most  Senate  ofBce.<i  are  !>ub.ctan- 
tially  larger  and  more  complicated  than  a 
Representative's  otSce. 

If  we  adopt  this  committee  amend- 
ment and  bring  our  top  person  up  to 
parity  with  the  Senator's  top  person. 
was  there  any  discussion  as  to  the  ob- 
vious reaction  which  might  occur  In  the 
Senate,  that  they  would  again  raise  the 
ante? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  next  step  in  that 
process,  if  one  wants  to  be  logical,  is 
that  we  should  have  a  differential  be- 
tween tbe  Members  of  the  Bouse  and 
of  the  Senate  because  the  Senators  have 
a  larger  Job.  I  do  not  believe  tbe  logic 
fiU. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  That  logic  does  not 
follov,  because  tbe  Senator  works  full 
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time,  presumably,  and  so  does  the  Con- 
gressman, presumably. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  So  does  the  AA. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  type  of  sklU 
and  experience  needed  to  run  a  sena- 
torial shop  (or  one  of  the  larger  States 
obviously  must  be  more  demanding  than 
for  the  average  congressional  district.  I 
think  Mr.  Jacobs'  amendment  has  merit 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  They  have  a  substan- 
tially larger  clerk-hire  allowance  and 
they  have  a  substantially  larger  number 
of  employees,  it  is  my  understanding, 
although  I  am  no  expert  on  Senate  pay. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  to  operate  an 
office  for  a  Member  of  the  House  or  for  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  requires  equal 
good  judgment,  equal  capacity,  and  equal 
ability.  It  does  not  seem  that  12  or  24 
makes  that  much  difference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Yesterday  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  mentioned  that  some  of  us 
had  reserved  objection  to  certain  parts 
of  the  bill.  He  mentioned  the  one  he  had. 
This  happens  to  be  one  of  the  points 
in  the  final  bill  which  I  reserved  objec- 
tion to.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this 
belongs  in  a  reorganization  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  this  should  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. If  that  committee  believes 
this  should  be  done,  they  can  bring  in  a 
resolution  and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where  Members  can  consider  it. 

We  have  less  than  a  quorum  here  to- 
day on  this  measure.  I  realize  that  every 
Member  does  not  pay  his  administrative 
assistant  the  top  salary.  In  fact.  I  do 
not  have  one.  I  have  only  six  employees. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  in  a  rather  anomalous 
position  here.  I  really  do  not  oppose  the 
amendment  very  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gentleman  says  that  If  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
feels  they  ought  to  do  this  they  can  bring 
in  a  resolution.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back, if  the  gentleman  will  recall  what 
happened.  I  recall  this  with  some  distress 
mentally. 

I  brought  in  a  resolution  the  other  day 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration to  raise  one  man's  salary  to  this 
figure.  I  did  not  consider  It  a  personal 
defeat  but.  anyway,  the  resolution  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  270  to  90. 

I  will  throw  this  out  for  whatever  it  Is 
worth.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this  we  had 
better  slide  it  through  with  this  bill.  If 
we  bring  it  in  as  a  separate  measure — 
pardon  the  grammar — "It  ain't  going  to 
go  nowhere." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  interested  In  sliding  any- 
thing through  In  this  reorganization  bill. 
In  fact,  that  Is  one  of  the  objections  I 
have  to  this  particular  provision  In  the 
bill.  I  realize  that  every  Member  does  not 
pay  top  salary,  but  if  every  Member  did, 
as  I  understand,  the  Increase  could  be  as 
much  as  t2.6S  million.  It  seems  to  ma 
that  we  spend  enough  money  around  here 
and  have  raised  enough  salaries  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  for  one  am 


opposed  to  this  increase  being  placed  in 
this  bill  or  it  being  passed  at  this  time, 
prior  to  November  3,  1970.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

It  seems  to  me  this  piovlslon  does  not 
belong  in  a  reorganization  bill.  It  will 
distract  not  only  the  Members'  attention 
but  also  the  attention  of  the  press  and 
the  public  from  the  true  nature  of  this 
biU. 

The  gentleman  has  made  some  very 
telling  points  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  Intend  to  support,  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GEOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

On  the  basis  that  the  House  Poet  Office 
and  CivU  Service  Committee  has  han- 
dled these  pay  increases  for  adnuntstra- 
tive  assistants  and  their  staffs  and  con- 
gressional offices  in  the  other  pay  bills, 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia in  questioning  the  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  through  a  process  of 
this  kind,  was  given  the  Jurisdiction  to 
handle  pay  increases. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CalUomla.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  said  that  If  the  pay  Increase 
goes  through.  It  Is  entirely  permissive 
for  every  Member  to  do  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  I  submit  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  Is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  en- 
tirely permissive  and  every  Member  can 
vote  on  this  amendment  as  his  con- 
science dictates. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  like  to  have  legis- 
lative history  made  here  which  may  be 
Incorrect.  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  handles  the  pay 
scale  of  employees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress If  there  is  an  increase.  We  regulate 
how  many  they  can  have  and  how  much 
money  can  be  expended  all  together. 
What  the  Conamlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sennce  does  Is  blanket  them  til 
if  there  Is  a  general  white  collar  Increase 
in  the  whole  Government.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  I  have  not  only  one  commit- 
tee but  two  committees  that  are  anxious 
to  have  jurisdiction  of  this.  I  think  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  on  it. 
I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  language  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  J»co«s> . 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXlfDMXKT    OrTEKZD    BT    BCR.    BBOTHUJ. 
or    VUCLNIA 

Mr.  BBOYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oCTered  by  Mr.   B»oTHn.L  of 
Virginia:    On  page   134.  Immediately   tielow 
line  16.  maert  Ibe  following: 
"Part  6 — Patiioll  adbunihteation  u<  the 

Bouse    or   RXPBXSBNTATIVKS 

"SlNOUt   PM   ANNUM   CROBS    RATXS   OT  FAT    FOR 

eUFLOTEU  UNURX  THC    HOUSE  OF  RSPREOENT- 

Axn'sa 

"Sic.  4fil.  Whenever  the  rat«  of  pay  of  an 
employee  wboae  pay  is  dlsburud  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is  fixed  or 
adjusted  on  or  after  tiie  effective  dale  ol 
tbla  lection,  tbat  rate,  u  so  fixed  or  ad- 
Justed,  shall  be  a  single  per  annum  gross 
rate." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  simple  amendment.  It 
merely  converts  the  basic  salary  of  all 
employees  to  a  gross  amotmt. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order.  The  amendment  has  not  been 
read.  I  do  not  see  how  the  gentleman  can 
make  a  speech  on  It  before  it  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  BAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  balance  of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"SINGLE  FES  ANNUM  CROSS  RATES  OF  C1.XKK  BIXX 
ALLOWANCES  OF  MEMBERS  RELATED  MATT^U 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  Tbe  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Memi>er  of  tbe  liouse  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Resident  CommlBsloner  from 
Puerto  Rico  RhRll  be  at  a  single  per  annum 
gross  rate,  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
population,  aa  currently  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Census,  of  the  constituency  of 
that  Member  or  tbe  Resident  Commissioner 
within  one  of  tbe  following  categories,  as 
applicable — 

"  ( i  >  a  population  of  less  than  SCO .000,  with 
respect  to  wtUch  the  single  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  clerk  hire  aUowance  Is  •133.S00:  or 

"(2)  a  population  of  500.000  or  more,  with 
respect  to  which  tbe  single  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  clerk  hire  allowance  Is  •140.600. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  of  tbe  payments  of 
pay.  for  each  monthly  pay  period,  to  em- 
ployees, out  of  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  a 
Member  or  the  Resident  Commissioner,  shall 
not  be  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  single  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
that  Member  or  the  Resident  Commissioner, 
divided  by  twelve  and  adjusted  to  tbe  nearest 
lower  whole  dollar  figure,  not  counting  any 
remaining  portion  of  a  dollar. 

"(c)  An  employee  Is  not  entitled  to  pay. 
out  of  the  clerk  ture  allowance  of  a  Memlier 
or  tils  Resident  Commissioner,  at  a  single 
per  annum  gross  rate  In  excess  of  tbe  rate  of 
basic  pay.  as  m  effect  from  time  to  time,  for 
step  2  of  OS-17  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  5332(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"(d)  Each  Memt)er  and  tbe  Resident  Com- 
missioner shall  certify  any  rearrangements 
or  changes  of  salary  schedules  of  employees 
paid  out  of  his  clerk  hire  allowance,  in 
writing  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  on  or 
before  such  day  of  any  month.  In  which  such 
rearrangements  or  changes  of  salary  sched- 
ules are  to  become  effective,  as  the  Clerk. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Oommlttee  oQ 
House  Administration,  may  dealgnate  from 
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time  to  time.  The  Cleric  shall  disburse  the 
pay  of  those  employees  In  accordance  with 
the  certlflcatlon  or  that  Member  or  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner. 

"(et  Euch  Member  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner may,  by  written  notice  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  estabUah  such  titles  for  posl- 
tloDa  la  bis  office  as  he  may  desire  to 
designate. 

"SINCUB  PER  ANNPM  GBOSS  EATZS  OP  ALLOW- 
ANCES POR  POtSONAL  SBavlC«S  IN  THS  OPTICIS 
or  THI  SFSAKZS.  MAJOaiTT  LBADES.  UINOaiTT 

LKAOxa,  MAJoarrr  whip,  and  mihowtt  whip 

"8kc.  463.  Tbe  allowance  for  additional 
office  personnel  la  the  office  of  each  of  tbe 
following  officials  of  tbe  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  at  a  single  per  annum  gross 
rate,  as  follows: 

"(1)   the  Speaker.  tllO.OOO. 

•■<2)   the  Majority  Leader.  tSO.OOO. 

"(3)   the  Mlnorlly  Leader.  »55,0O0. 

"(4)   the  Majority  Whip.  »55.0O0. 

"(5)   the  Minority  Whip.  tSS.OOO. 

"OONVBKSION  SY  CLEKK  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  IX- 
ISTINO  OAfilC  PAT  RATES  TO  VWM.  ANKUM  GROSS 
PAY  RATES 

"Sec.  4M.  Tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  convert,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  lo  a  single  per  azmum 
gross  rate,  the  rate  of  pay  of  each  employee 
whose  pay — 
"(1)  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk;  and 
••{2)  Immediately  prior  to  such  effective 
date,  was  fixed  at  a  basic  rate  with  respect 
to  which  additional  pay  was  payable  by  law. 

"ORSOLXTE     RErcOrNCCS     IN     EXISTINO     LAW     TO 
BASIC    PAY    RATES 

"Sec.  455.  In  any  case  la  which— 

•*(1)  the  rat*  of  pay  of  any  employee  or 
position,  or  class  of  employees  or  posltlODS, 
the  pay  for  whom  or  for  which  is  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives , 
or  any  maximum  or  minimum  rate  with 
respect  to  any  such  employee,  position,  or 
class,  is  referred  to  In  or  provided  by  statute 
or  House  resolution;  and 

"(2)  the  rate  so  referred  to  or  provided 
Is  a  basic  rate  with  respect  to  which  addi- 
tional pay  is  provided  by  law; 
such  statutory  provision  or  resolution  shall 
bo  deemed  to  refer,  in  lieu  of  such  basic  rate, 
to  the  per  annum  gross  rate  which  an  em- 
ployee receiving  such  basic  rate  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this  section 
would  receive,  without  regard  to  such  statu- 
tory provision  or  resolution,  under  section 
454  of  this  Part  on  and  alter  such  date. 

"SAVINC    PHOVISIOH 

"Sec.  *M.  The  provisions  of  tbla  Part  shall 
not  be  construed  to — 

"(1)  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  author- 
ity for  the  making  of  any  appointment  to. 
or  for  fixing  or  adjusting  the  pay  for,  any 
position  for  which  the  pay  is  dlstnirsed  by 
the  Clerk  3f  the  House  of  ReprosentaUves; 
or 

"(2)  affect  the  continuity  of  employment 
of,  or  reduce  the  poy  of.  any  employee  whose 
pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  tbe  House. 

"CBAKGC5  IN  EXISTING  LAW;   RELATED 
PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  457.  (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

'•(I)  the  first  section  of  tbe  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  Increase  clerk  hire,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  December  20.  1944  <58 
Stat.  831:  Public  Law  512.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress;  2  HS.C.  60g): 

"(2)  section  lUa)  of  the  LegUlatlve 
Branch  ApproprlaUon  Act,  1856  (2  U£.C. 
OOg-t);  and 

"(3)  section  202(e>  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organisation Act  of  1946  (2  use.  72a-(e)  ). 

"(b)  All  provisions  of  law  inconsistent 
with  any  provision  of  this  Part  ore  hereby 
superseded  to  tbe  extent  of  the  inconsis- 
tency. 

"(o)(l)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  as  an 
exercise   of   the   rulemaking   power   of   the 


House  of  Representatives  subject  to  and  with 
full  recogniilon  of  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  enact  or  change  any 
Rule  of  the  Hwise  at  any  time  in  its  exercise 
of  Its  constitutional  right  to  dctermiae  the 
rules  of  lis  proceedings. 

"(2)  Clause  20(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  tbe  Rules 
of  tbe  House  of  Represeutativas  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'"(c)  Each  employee  on  tbe  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  tbe  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee,  is  entitled  to 
pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  t>e 
fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  ss  In 
effect  from  time  to  lime,  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  6332(a}  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code.'. 

"(d)  Section  6633  (c)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"'(cMl)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
poragrapb  (2)  of  this  subsection,  appropri- 
ated funds  are  not  available  for  payment  to 
an  individual  of  pay  from  more  than  one 
position  if  tbe  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  Is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  tbe 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
one  of  the  positions  Is  under  tbe  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  If  tbe  aggregate 
gross  pay  from  the  positions  exceeds  (7.724 
a  year. 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  appropriated  funds  ore  not 
available  for  payment  to  an  individual  of 
pay  from  more  than  one  position,  for  each  of 
which  the  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives,  If  the  aggre- 
gate gross  pay  from  those  positions  exceeds 
the  maximum  per  annum  gross  rate  of  iwy 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  on  employee  out  of 
tbe  clerk  hire  allowance  of  a  Member  of 
the  House. 

"  "(3)  Por  the  piu^Ktses  of  this  subsection, 
"gross  pay"  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
(or  equlvoleot  thereof  In  the  cose  of  on  in- 
dividual paid  on  other  than  an  annual  basis) 
received  by  an  Individual.*. 
"Part  6— Per  Anwum  Gross  Pat  Rates  op 
Emplotxxs  op  the  Optice  op  the  Aochi- 

TECT  or  THE  COPTTOL 

"smcLS  POi  annck  gross  rates  OP  PAT  roa 

EMPLOYEES    CNDER    THE    ABCHITECT    OP    THE 
CAPITOL 

"Sec.  481.  Whenever  the  rate  of  pay  of — 
"(1)    on   employee   of   tbe   Office   of   the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol:  or 

"(2>  an  employee  of  the  Bouse  Restaurant, 
or  of  the  Senate  Restaurant,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
u  an  agent  of  tbe  House  or  Senate,  respec- 
tively, as  the  cose  may  he; 
is  fixed  or  adjusted  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  that  rate,  as  so  fixed 
and  adjusted,  shaU  be  a  single  per  annum 
gross  rate. 

"CONVERSION  BT  THE  ARCHITECT  OP  TBE  CAPI- 
TOL OP  CKISTINC  BASIC  PAT  RATES  TO  PER 
ANNVM    CROSS    PAT    RATES 

"SBC.  462.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  convert,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  to  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate, 
the  rate  of  pay  of  each  employee  described 
in  subparagraph  (U  or  subparagraph  (2 1  of 
section  461  of  this  part,  whose  pay  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  effective  date  was  fixed 
St  a  basic  rate  with  respect  to  which  addi- 
tional pay  was  payable  by  law. 

"OBSOtXTX  RErSRKMCSa  VX  KKZSTIHO  LAW  TO 
BASIC  PAY  RATES  OP  HCPLOTEXS  UNDER  THE 
ARCHITXCr   or  THE  CAPITOL 

"Sec.  463.  In  any  case  in  which — 

"(1>  the  rate  of  pay  of.  or  any  maximum 
or  minimum  rate  of  pay  with  respect  to^ 

*'(A)  any  employee  descrltwd  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  or  subparagraph  (2)  of  section 
461  of  this  port,  or 

"(B)   tbe  poBltlOQ  of  such  employee,  or 


"  (C )  any  class  or  group  of  sucb  employees 
or  positions. 

Is  referred  to  in  or  provided  by  statute  or 
other  authority:  and 

"(3)  tbe  rate  so  referred  to  or  provided  is 
a  basic  rate  with  respect  to  whlcb  additional 
pay  is  provided  by  law; 

such  statutory  provision  or  authority  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer,  in  lieu  of  such  basic  rate, 
to  the  per  annum  gross  rate  whlcb  on  em- 
ployee receiving  such  bsalc  rat*  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
would  receive,  without  regard  to  such  statu- 
tory provision  or  authority,  imder  section  462 
of  this  Port  on  aad  after  sucb  date. 

"BATING    PROVISIOW 

"Sec.  464.  The  proTlslons  of  this  Port  shoU 
not  be  construed  to — 

"(1)  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  author- 
ity for  tbe  making  of  any  oppomtment  to, 
or  for  fixing  or  adjusting  tbe  pay  for.  the 
position  of  any  employee  described  In  sub* 
paragraph  (1)  or  subparagraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 461  of  this  Part; 

"(3)  affect  the  continuity  of  employment 
of.  or  reduce  tbe  pay  of,  any  employee  hold- 
ing any  position  referred  to  la  subparagraph 
(1 )  of  this  sectloa;  or 

"(3)  modify,  change,  supersede,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  provisions  of  sections  5604 
snd  fll01(a)(5)  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  insofar  oi  such  sections  relate  to  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"EPTECT    ON    EXIETtKO    LAW 

"Sec.  465.  (a)  All  provisions  of  law  lucon- 
ststent  with  this  port  are  hereby  superseded 
to  tbe  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 

"(b)  Sections  5504  and  6101(a)  (5)  of  tlOe 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  Senate  Restaurants 
who  ore  paid  at  per  annum  rates  of  pay  as 
long  as  such  employees  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  tbe  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  on 
agent  of  the  House  or  Senate,  respectively,  as 
Che  case  may  be. 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"SBC.  466.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  piu-t,  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  part  do  not  apply  to  any  employee  de- 
scribed in  section  461  of  this  port  whose  pay 
Is  fixed  and  adjusted — 

"(1)  la  accordance  with  chapter  61.  and 
BUbohJ^iter  m  of  ch^ter  63.  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  sulxibapter  IV  of 
chapter  53  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  prevailing  rate  pay  eystema; 

"(3)  at  per  hour  or  per  diem  rates  In  oc- 
cordRnce  with  section  3  of  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929.  as  amended  (46  Stat.  38; 
55  SUt.  615) .  relating  to  employees  perform- 
ing professional  and  technical  services  for 
the  Architect  oT  the  Caplto]  In  connection 
with  construcUon  projects  and  employees  un- 
der the  Office  of  the  Archl'^ct  of  the  Cap- 
itol irtiose  tenure  of  employment  is  tempo- 
rary or  of  uncertain  duration;  or 

"(4)  m  accordance  with  prevailing  rate* 
under  authority  of  the  Joint  Resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  Resolution  transferring  tbe 
management  of  the  Senate  ReetauronU  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  July  8,  1981  (75  Stat. 
199:  Public  Law  87-821 ,  or  section  208  of  the 
First  Supplemental  Civil  functions  Appro- 
priation Act.  1941  (54  Stat.  1056:  Public  Law 
No.  812.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  respect  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Restaurant." 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  heard  enough  of  the 
amendment  to  get  some  idea  of  what  It 
is  about,  and  therefore  if  It  is  in  order 
I  will  withdraw  my  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
am  correctly  informed,  on  page  2  of  the 
amendment,  section  <c>,  it  says: 

An  employee  u  aot  entitled  to  pay.  out  of 
tbe  clerk  hire  aUowmnce  of  a  Member  or  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  at  a  single  per  an- 
num gross  rate  In  excess  of  tbe  rate  of  baste 
pay.  as  in  effect  from  time  to  tune,  for  step 
a  of  OS-17  of  the  General  Scbe<lule  of  sec- 
tion 5333(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code- 
Mr.  Chairman,  perfectly  frankly.  I 
have  had  to  examine  this  matter  very 
quickly,  but  tny  impression  is  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  iMr.  BaoYHiu.1  undoes 
the  action  of  the  House  in  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Jacobs'  and.  there- 
fore, makes  the  whole  section  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  I.  therefore,  make  the 
point  of  order  that  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
iMr.  BROYBn.Lt  is  not  in  order,  because 
it  reverses  an  action  Just  taken  by  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Eloes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  <Mr.  Broyhilli  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order?        

Mr.  BROVHILL  of  Virginia.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  win  hear 
the  eentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. thl5  amendment  was  drafted  in  an- 
ticipation that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Jacobs  I  would  be  adopted.  What  this 
section,  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr  Bollingi  referred,  does  Is 
to  set  a  maximum.  Since  the  purpose  of 
the  whole  amendment  is  to  convert  from 
tlie  basic  schedule  to  the  gross  schedule 
it  win  set  a  maximum  that  any  indi- 
vidual can  receive  if  he  is  on  the  payroll 
of  .several  Members.  Under  the  basic 
schedule  you  could  put  an  individual  on 
the  payroll  of  a  Mtmber  of  Congress  at 
a  »5  per  year  basic,  and  he  can  be  on 
the  payroll  of  several  Members,  up  to. 
under  the  basic  schedule,  up  to  tbe  (2.000 
per  year  basic  limit.  The  gross  salary 
could  amount  to  several  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year.  By  converting  from  a  basic 
schedule  to  a  gross  schedule  the  Intent 
of  this  section  of  the  amendment  was  to 
still  preserve  for  the  individual  Member 
the  right  to  share  the  work  of  an  em- 
ployee and  put  him  on  several  payrolls. 
But  the  maximum  that  that  employee 
can  receive  is  the  maximum  that  one  in- 
dividual can  receive  on  the  payroll  of 
a  Member. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  point 
of  order  should  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Haysi  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HAY.3.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  s 
argument  seems  to  be  completely  spe- 
cious when  he  says  that  this  was  drafted 


in  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jacobs  amendment  was  not  going  to 
pass.  The  Jacobs  amendment  did  pass 
and  this  amendment  will  undo  what  the 
Jacobs  amendment  does.  For  that  rea- 
son. Mr.  Chairman.  I  malntam  that  it  i.' 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Under  llie  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Jacobs  >, 
part  V  was  stricken. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  iMr.  Broyhill)  adds 
a  new  part  V  with  additional  provisions 

The  committee  at  this  point  may  add 
new  germane  sections  if  it  so  desires. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Broyhuli  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
convert  the  present  basic  salary  struc- 
ture from  which  we  pay  our  employees 
In  our  ofBces  and  employees  of  the  com- 
mittees to  a  gross  pay  structure. 

In  other  words,  it  eliminates  this  com- 
plicated confusing  sUly,  and  ridiculous 
pay  structure  which  we  are  dealing  with 
now  and  tells  it  like  It  Is  and  states  the 
pay  of  every  employee  of  the  Congress, 
as  it  should  be  stated. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  we 
should  be  stuck  with  a  system  that  is  25 
years  old — a  basic  pay  structure  on  which 
we  would  have  to  apply  a  17-step  for- 
mula In  order  to  determine  what  the 
gross  pay  of  an  Individual  empkuU  nilp>- 
pened  to  be. 

The  only  thing  that  has  been  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  this  system.  If  you 
want  to  call  it  an  accomplishment.  Is  to 
conceal  from  the  public  the  pay  of  the 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  Is 
sufficient  reason  within  Itself  to  abolish 
the  system.  I  subtnlt  that  the  public  has 
the  right  to  know  the  salaries  of  our  staff 
employees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  The  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  complete  my  state- 
ment, then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  fooling  any- 
one but  ourselves. 

As  Uneoln  once  said: 

If  you  call  a  tall  a  leg.  then  bow  many  legs 
has  a  dog?  nve?  No — by  calling  a  tall  a  leg. 
don't  make  It  a  leg. 

The  people.  In  the  final  analysis  really 
know  what  we  are  paying  our  employees. 
Any  cub  reporter  can  go  over  to  the  Dis- 
bursing OlBce  and  determine  the  salary 
of  any  employee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  VlrglrUa.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  reporter  does  not  have 
to  be  a  cub  reiwrter.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man made  a  mistake  when  he  said  It  Is 
concealed  from  the  public,  because  every 


year  when  the  Congress  is  in  recess  they 
are  short  of  stories  and  the  wire  service 
sends  out  a  list  of  staff  members  of  every 
Congressman  and  what  they  get.  AH  they 
have  to  do  is  to  get  the  base  pay  and  they 
can  flgure  out  the  total  pay  and  see  what 
they  get. 

I  am  not  agamst  that  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  But  I  am  against 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment raises  the  top  salary  that  you  can 
pay  by  $3,000  or  $4,000.  That  is  what  It 
does  and  it  does  not  provide  the  money 
to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman has  a  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  I  do  not  have  any  mis- 
understanding about  that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  say 
abolish  the  system.  It  serves  no  useful 
ptn'pose  whatsoever. 

What  the  amendment  does  do  is  to 
provide  the  same  gross  pay  for  every 
Member  and  every  committee. 

The  pay  of  no  Individual  employee  or 
no  employee  of  a  committee  staff  will  be 
changed  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 
What  the  amendment  does  do,  and  that 
may  be  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
was  referring  to. 

It  takes  the  present  basic  system  and 
converts  it  to  tbe  maximum  gross  and 
provides  a  savings  clause  so  that  no 
individual  employee's  salary  will  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  It  converts  what  Is  now  a 
$34,500  basic  salary  for  Members  that 
have  less  than  500.000  constltuente  to  a 
gross  of  $133,500.  That  Is  approximately 
what  the  Members  that  represent  less 
than  500.000  people  would  pay  their  staff 
If  they  utilized  the  entire  basic  allow- 
ance, and  If  you  represent  more  than 
500,000  people,  m  instances  in  which  the 
basic  allowance  is  now  $37,000,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  grogs 
of  $140,500.  It  makes  no  change  whatso- 
ever in  any  other  part  of  the  system.  It 
does  not  change  the  nimiber  of  em- 
ployees. It  does  make  the  change  I  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago.  where  under  the 
present  system  several  Members  can  hire 
an  employee  on  a  $5  per  year  basic  and 
he  will  receive  a  gross  of  something  like 
$1,200  per  year  and  he  can  be  on  the 
payroll  of  enough  Members  of  Congress 
to  have  a  $2,000  basic  with  around  $12  - 
000  gross. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Obvlousl} 
when  we  convert  this  system  from  a  basic 
system  to  a  gross  system  we  must  make 
provision  for  more  than  one  Member  of 
Congress  who  wants  to  share  the  services 
of  some  individual.  But  you  cannot  per- 
mit a  gross  salary  of  $200,000.  It  merely 
provides  in  this  amendment  that  the 
maximum  salary  that  any  Individual  can 
receive  If  he  works  for  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  Is  the  maximum 
amount  that  one  staff  member  can  make 
as  an  employee  of  a  single  Member  o( 
Congress. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Though  I  have  not  seen 
a  copy  of  the  amendment,  I  have  followed 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  very  closely, 
and  I  am  very  Interested  in  this  one 
point:  My  understanding  was  that  under 
the  present  system  no  person  working 
for  more  than  one  Member,  or  being  on 
more  than  one  Member's  payroll,  could 
make  over  $5.000 ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect.  He  can  make  a  total 
of  $2,000  basic,  and  if  he  Is  not  working 
for  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  he  can 
make  something  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000  gross.  There  Is  a  celling  there,  if 
you  work  for  one  Member  of  the  other 
body,  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be 
paid  one  individual  is  $7,700. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  You  are  bringing  In  the 
other  body.  I  thought  you  were  speaking 
of  only  this  body, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  con- 
tains that  provision.  It  makes  no  change 
for  employees  working  for  Members  of 
the  other  body  and  Members  of  this  body 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  it  true  that  imder  the 
present  system  any  employee  working 
for  more  than  one  Member  of  this  body 
can  make  not  more  than  $5,000? 

Mr.  BROYHHX  of  Virginia.  That  is 
not  correct.  He  can  make  up  to  a  total 
basic  of  $2,000.  and  whatever  that  gross 
amounts  to. 

Another  advantage  of  this  particular 
amendment  Is  that  in  the  future,  when 
you  add  to  the  pay  of  our  staff  members, 
it  could  Just  be  added  to  the  gross  salary 
allowance  of  each  individual  Meml)er, 
automatically  added  to  the  pay  of  Indi- 
vidual employees,  and  we  will  leave  it  up 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  Mem- 
bers to  allocate  the  salaries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HnYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
this  amendment,  not  because  I  think  the 
main  thrust  of  it.  as  I  understand  it,  is 
bad.  but  because  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  not  done  his  homework  and 
has  a  lot  of  extraordinary  provisions  in 
the  amendment  that  do  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  do  not  think  the  House  wants 
done. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  as  wrong  as  he 
can  be  about  anybody  making  $200,000. 
We  went  Into  that  in  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  we  have 
rules  and  regulations  about  how  many 
payrolls  a  person  can  be  on  and  what 
they  can  be  put  on  for,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  completely  and 
entirely  Inaccurate 

The  second  thing  that  It  does  is  to 
raise  the  permissible  maximum  for  em- 
ployees of  Members  to,  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman's figure  was  $34,000  a  year,  which 
is  a  $6,000  Increase  over  the  present 
permissible  maximum.  Now  he  wants  to 
do  all  of  this  to  gain  what  he  says  is  a 
right  for  the  public  to  know.  What  we 
have — and  I  admit  it  is  an  archaic  sys- 
tem, but  there  are  some  other  Inequi- 
ties In  this  that  I  propose  to  explain- 
but  all  you  have  to  do  now,  if  somebody 
is  on  for  $2,000  base,  is  to  get  the  Clerk's 


sheet  and  find  out  how  much  the  gross 
is  Any  newspaperman  can  do  it  and 
they  do  it. 

What  else  does  the  gentleman  do? 
By  setting  this  kind  of  maximum,  he 
puts  a  hardship  on  the  Member  who 
wants  to  be  his  own  administrative  as- 
sistant and  do  the  administrative  as- 
sistant work  himself,  and  not  have  one 
high-paid  person  but  have  maybe  sev- 
eral secretarial-type  persons  who  would 
have  a  lower  base,  and,  therefore,  lower 
gross.  When  we  set  an  arbitrary  figure, 
we  have  let  the  fellow  with  the  high-paid 
work  home  free,  but  we  have  let  down 
the  fellow  who  has  a  lot  of  secretarial 
help  and  who  has  to  have  many  people 
to  help  him  do  his  work. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters on  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee for  21  of  the  22  years  I  have  been 
here.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  When  we  start  tampering  with 
this  system  by  an  amendment  that  ap- 
parently even  the  author  of  It.  himself, 
does  not  know  what  it  will  do.  we  will 
raise  many  dllBculties, 

If  the  House  does  want  to  raise  the  pay 
of  the  top  person  In  each  oEBce  to  $31,700 
a  year,  do  not  vote  for  this  amendment, 
but  If  you  do  for  heavens  sake  let  me 
come  back  to  my  bill  that  we  beat  the 
other  day  by  a  vote  of  270  to  90  and  pass 
a  pay  increase  for  the  staff  of  this  hard- 
working person,  if  that  is  what  Members 
want  to  do.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
they  want  to  do.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated  without  much  more 
argument. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

iSx.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  state- 
ment about  this.  On  page  2.  the  amend- 
ment talks  about  the  employee.  It  says 
the  annual  gross  rate  shall  not  be  In 
excess  of  step  2  of  GS-17.  Step  2  of  GS- 
17  Is  $31,738  at  the  present  time.  Today, 
the  ceiling  is  $27,000  or  a  little  over,  so 
It  is  an  Increase  almost  in  the  same 
amount  as  we  had  in  the  bill  and  which 
we  struck  down  in  accordance  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  There  Is  definitely  an  In- 
crease contained  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  said  he  wanted  to 
make  everything  clear,  so  why  did  he  not 
put  In  what  the  gross  salary  would  be? 
But  no,  he  put  In  step  so-and-so  of  grade 
so-and-so — and  we  have  to  get  out  an- 
other piece  of  paper  to  see  what  It  Is  all 
about. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
that  it  is  rather  frustrating  to  have  an 
amendment  like  this  Introduced,  which 
I  must  call  "The-more-things-change — 
the  -  more  -  they  -  remain  -  the  -  same" 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  an 
amendment  purporting  to  tmcompllcate 
the  pay  system  should  go  through  the 
double  talk  about  step  2  of  OS-17,  which 


is  much  more  difficult  to  master  than  the 
Greek  I  took  In  college.  In  plain  English 
It  is  a  pay  raise  to  $31,738. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  for  pointing  out 
that  step  2  of  GS-17  is  $31,738,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  $1,738  higher  than  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  be  making  right 
now. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota. 

Mr.  FRABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
were  amended  to  set  the  limitation  at 
that  which  is  currently  authorized, 
woidd  It,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  gentleman, 
improve  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  think  it  would  improve 
It. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  would  make  clear  and 
understandable  the  salary  system  for 
clerk-hire? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  think  it  might, 
but  I  feel  like  a  coimtry  boy  at  a  carnival. 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  There  Is  too  much 
fancy  talk  In  this  amendment.  I  cannot 
tell  which  shell  the  pea  is  under.  I  think 
it  should  be  struck  down. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say,  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  that  setting  a  bald 
formula  without  any  study  can  do  dam- 
age to  some  Members  and  perhaps  would 
help  others. 

At  the  present  time  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounu  is  studying 
this  matter  with  the  idea  of  doing  Just 
this,  but  trying  to  find  out  what  would 
be  an  equitable  figure  to  set  as  the  top 
limit,  which  would  not  hurt  any  Member 
and  still  not  cause  a  lot  more  money  to 
be  spent.  This  might  in  effect  cause  more 
money  to  be  spent. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  about  that. 
If  we  can  defeat  this  amendment  I  can 
almost  give  my  word  we  are  going  to 
come  out  with  a  proposal  to  simplify  this 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  in  the  position  of  having 
not  too  many  high  paid  people  on  their 
staff  but  several  In  the  medium  range. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman's  word  1* 
good  enough  for  me. 

Let  me  say  that  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  thought  all  the  king's  horses  and 
all  the  king's  men  in  this  body  had  put 
poor  <dd  John  Q  back  together  agaW.  Do 
not  let  him  fall  again. 

AMXNPKCNT  om«KD  BT  M*.  COaDNS  TO  THI 
AKXNOHXKT  OFT«a«0  BT  MB.  BBOTHIL2-  <IT 
VnGINU 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Bboyhiix). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qibboms  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BaoTHn,L  of  Vir- 
ginia: Amend  eecllon  Ic)  on  page  a  at  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  BmOTBnj.  of  VIT- 
gUkla  to  T«ad  aa  followa: 

"(c)  an  employee  la  not  entiued  to  pay. 
cut  of  clerk  hire  allowance  of  a  Member  of 
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tbe  R«51d«nl  ConunlaAloner  ftt  a  single  per 
mnnum  gross  rate  m  excess  of  tST.OOO." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
just  attempting  to  do  by  my  amendment 
here  what  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  clearly  want  to  do,  judging  from 
the  discussion  we  have  just  had  on  the 
floor:  that  Is.  to  limit  the  top  pay  to 
what  it  now  is.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bboyhiil) 
was  trying  to  do  when  he  had  the  legis- 
lative counsels  otBce  help  him  draft  this 
amendnient. 

That  Is  all  my  amendment  would  do. 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  then  all 
reasonable  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BuoYHn.!.'  would  be  dispersed  and  dis- 
pensed with,  and  we  could  go  on  and 
adopt  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man has  an  imperfect  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  present  scale  provides 
for  J27.0OO  plus.  I  cannot  remember  the 
exact  figure,  but  I  believe  it  is  around 
$27,600  or  $27,700. 

The  gentleman,  in  effect,  would  be 
cutting  the  pay  of  those  whose  employers 
give  them  the  top  pay.  I  am  quite  sure 
I  am  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virttlnla. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There 
should  not  be  any  confusion  about  this 
amendment.  There  was  a  problem  In  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment,  some  tech- 
nical difficulty.  We  all  know  what  we  are 
tallcir)^  about. 

We  are  talking  about  more  than  one 
Member  hiring  the  same  individual,  who 
is  working  for  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Under  the  present  structure,  he 
can  get  a  greater  amount  than  one  indi- 
vidual working  for  one  Member  of  the 
House.  We  want  an  abundance  of  pro- 
tection. We  were  saying  what  we  meant 
in  this  amendment  is  that  he  would  not 
receive  more  than  one  employee  woricing 
for  one  Member  would  receive. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
this  amendment.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Speclflcally,  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  if  it  were  aoupted.  it 
would  cut  some  of  the  people  around 
here  by  S343.27  a  year. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
mmnlmous  consent  that  my  amendment 
then  be  amended  so  that  we  could  in- 
clude that  figure  of  $343.27. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
report  the  amendment  with  the  corrected 
figure. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OisaoHa,  to 
the  ameadment  oSer«d  by  Mr.  BaoTHZzx  of 
Virginia:  Amend  &ut>sectlOD  (c)  on  pace  2 
of  the  amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  BaoTHUX 
of  Vlr^tnla  to  read  as  foUowa : 

"(c)  An  employee  is  not  entitled  to  pay 
out  of  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  a  Memt>er 


or  tbe  Resident  Commissioner  at  a  single 
per  annum  graas  rate  In  excess  of  •27,343.27." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  to  modify  his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
try  not  to  take  that  whole  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  s'mply  seeking 
here  to  bring  the  Broyhill  amendment  in 
line  with  what  the  existing  situation  is 
today— not  to  increase  anybody's  pay 
and  not  to  decrease  anybody's  pay.  Other 
than  that,  the  Broyhill  amendment  Is  a 
good  amendment.  It  would  eliminate 
quite  a  bit  of  the  complicated  procedure 
that  you  have  to  go  through  here  to 
figure  pay,  and  It  will  help  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  the  House 
should  know  before  they  vote  on  the 
Broyhill  amendment  that  this  was  a  pro- 
posal which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress.  It  was  In  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  which 
did  pass  the  Senate. 

I  might  also  inform  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bsoy- 
Hn.i>  wrote  a  chapter  in  the  book  on 
congressional  reform.  'We  Propose  a 
Modem  Congress."  which  sets  out  this 
proposal  in  some  detail. 

As  I  recall  It — and  I  may  be  wrong — 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  several  times  considered  the  possibil- 
ity of  doing  away  with  the  base  pay 
system  which  is  so  complicated  and 
causes  so  much  mlstmderstandlng. 

I  think  both  the  amendments  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  grows  late.  I 
would  simply  and  briefly  like  to  say  that 
your  committee  has  been  up  and  down 
the  hill  a  number  of  times  in  the  last 
18  months  on  this  subject.  I  think  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  statement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  that  that  com- 
mittee has  studied  this  matter.  I  simply 
believe  now,  in  view  of  our  experience 
in  working  with  this,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  defeat  the  existing  amend- 
ment and  any  amendment  thereto  and 
let  the  Committee  on  Hoiise  Administra- 
tion go  ahead  and  see  what  they  can 
come  up  with  on  it. 

Frankly,  I  am  in  favor  of  going  to  a 
gross  pay.  I  recognize  the  problems  of 
this  house  of  cards  that  we  have  built 
up.  It  is  a  complicated  problem  in  figur- 
ing it  out.  For  example.  I  know  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  dealing 
with  it.  But  again  we  have  had  a  demon- 
stration this  afternoon  of  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  the  exact  figure.  As  I  note  the 
total  figures  outlined,  they  could  repre- 
sent a  cut  In  some  cases,  depending  on  the 
level  of  the  employees  you  may  have. 


and  in  others  you  may  have  an  Increase. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
best  procedure  at  this  point  is  to  vote 
down  these  amendments  and  leave  this 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
100  percent. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  I  have  no  per- 
sonal ax  to  grind. 

But  the  danger  is.  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  pointed  out.  due  to 
the  intricate  arrangements  of  the  vari- 
ous individual  Members'  offices,  this 
thing  could  give  some  Members  more 
money  than  they  are  now  getting,  and 
restrict  others  to  where  they  would 
either  have  to  cut  their  own  staff  or  cut 
ofl  a  person. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration — and 
this  belongs  In  that  committee — is  to 
find  some  kind  of  an  equitable  formula  to 
replace  the  aggregate  .system.  And  what- 
ever we  get.  if  we  take  the  gentleman's 
figure,  it  can  be  antiquated  in  5  years 
because  each  time  there  is  an  Increase 
there  will  be  a  percentage  increase,  and 
you  get  five  increases  and  you  will  have 
to  have  another  chart  and  another  table. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  you  do  it  here  with  a 
figure  picked  out  of  the  air  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  lot  of  squawking  from  a 
lot  of  Members  who  are  going  to  get  hurt 
without  knowing  what  happened  to 
them. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  ought  to  be 
agreed  to,  and  then  the  whole  thing 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment  and  the 
other  amendment  will  t)e  voted  down. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  certainly  not  take 
the  entire  5  minutes.  However.  I  want  to 
state  that  I  do  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  said,  and  I  also 
appreciate  his  assurances  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  would 
look  into  this  matter  further,  and  I  do 
not  question  the  gentleman's  good  faith 
or  his  word  on  this  matter. 

But  I  received  a  similar  assurance 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  when  a  similar 
amendment  was  offered  to  a  staff  pay 
bill  a  number  of  years  ago.  and  nothing 
ever  happened.  The  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  a  very  busy  committee, 
and  they  have  a  lot  of  squeaky  axles  on 
their  hands,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
to  this  problem. 

It  is  not  a  complicated  problem.  The 
gentleman  from  California  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  Members  would  perhaps 
lose  some  staff  allowance  as  a  result  of 
this.  That  is  not  so.  This  has  been 
worked  out  in  great  detail  by  the  House 
Disbursing  Office,  so  as  to  be  assured 
that  the  gross  amount  would  be  practi- 
cally identical  with  what  Is  now  provided 
under  the  present  system.  I  think,  In  any 
type  of  formtila  you  might  come  up  with 
to  determine  what  the  new  gross  amount 
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would  be.  there  would  be  some  variance 
between  Members'  salary  allowance. 
Therefore,  in  an  abundance  of  caution 
that  no  Member  would  lose  any  of  his 
staff  allowance  and  that  no  employees 
would  receive  any  reduction:  there  is  a 
saving  clause  in  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  colloquy  here  on  the  maxi- 
mum that  could  be  paid  to  an  individual 
only  further  serves  to  bring  up  a  good  ex- 
ample as  to  the  complexities  and  the 
confusion  m  the  present  basic  structure, 
and  that  would  be  eliminated  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Gibbous  i  is  a 
useful  amendment  to  attach  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  iMr.  B»oyhii.l).  I  think 
that  the  gross  amoimt  that  Is  provided 
here  does  cover  any  existing  payroll.  1 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  take  an 
interest  In  this  subject,  as  they  have  In 
the  past,  and  work  out  any  further  prob- 
lems. But  I  do  believe  tills  system  has 
been  running  so  long  that  It  is  good  to 
make  a  change. 

I  think  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  very  constructive  and 
forward  step.  I  hope  it  wUl  be  adopted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Gibbohs)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   iMr.  Bboyhu.l>. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhij-li,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee dirided.  and  there  were — ayes  20. 
noes  26. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  for  tellers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 

point   of   order   that  a  quorum   is  not 

present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 

the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
of  no  quorum  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  coimting.l  Porty-flve 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisKi  that  upon  the  request 
of   the  gentleman  from  Virginia   (Mr. 
Bboyhill)  a  count  was  made  and  it  was 
determined  that  a  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent and  the  Chair  had  instructed  the 
Clerk  to  call  the  roll.  Therefore,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  SisK)  comes  too  late. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The   Clerk   called   the   roll,  and  tbe 
CXVl 2030— Part  2« 


following  Members  faiied 

to  answer  to 

theii  names: 

[Roll  No.  301 

Abbitt 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Adams 

Edwards,  La. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Aleiandcr 

Kwh 

MUell 

Anderaou, 

Esbleman 

Murphy.  Ill 

Tenn. 

Falloa 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Aah  brook 

Farbsteln 

Myers 

Ashley 

Fetghan 

Nix 

Asplnall 

Flndley 

Ottlnger 

BarlOB 

Flynt 

Pattnaa 

B»rr<ii 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Patten 

Beall.  Md. 

Ford. 

PeUy 

Belcber 

WUUam  D. 

Phllbln 

Berry 

FrelLogbuyseb 

PUW 

Belts 

Frledel 

Pollock 

Blftckburn 

Oartnatz 

Powell 

BlatnU 

Oettys 

Price.  Tex. 

BOgRS 

GUbert 

Held,  NY. 

Boland 

Gubser 

BcUel 

Bow 

Ha  u  ley 

Rivers 

Brock 

Haosen,  Wa&h- 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Harsba 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Broomfleld 

Harrey 

Hooney.  NY. 

Brown,  Calir, 

Hawkins 

Booney.  Pa. 

Burton.  Uuh 

Hubert 

Houdebusb 

Bush 

Hogan 

Roybal 

Buttou 

Hortou 

Satterfield 

Cabell 

Howard 

Scberle 

Cninp 

Hun^tc 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Himt 

ScbDcebeU 

ClAOcy 

Johnson,  Calir 

ShH«er 

Clark 

Jonas 

Sikes 

Clftwsou,  Del 

KlnK 

Scaesers 

Cl»y 

KJeppe 

Stephens 

Collier 

Kluczyoskl 

Slokes 

Conyers 

Kuykeiidall 

Stratton 

Corbet  t 

Leggett 

Symlnictoii 

Corman 

LoD?.  Md 

Taft 

Cowner 

LowenKelu 

Te*gue,  CbIU. 

Ciumer 

LuJ^n 

Teayue.  Tex. 

Cuuiilnyhftiti 

Luketis 

Thompaos.  N  J 

DftddlLTlO 

Mcculloch 

Tunney 

DknlelE.  N.J 

UcKneally 

WacKohner 

Oftwson 

McUUlan 

Welcker 

Delanei 

MacGrecor 

Wfaltten 

Derwlnskl 

Martin 

Wldnall 

Emtgs 

May 

WUsoo.  Bob 

Dowdy 

Mesklll 

Wold 

Accordingly  tbe  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mn.LS) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill.  H.R.  17654. 
and  finding  Itfelf  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when 
290  Members  responded  to  their  names. 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Bhoyhiu.)  to  take  a  vote  by 
tellers  on  his  amendment  as  amended. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sxsx  and 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  84, 
noes  73. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PABT  6 — Senate  ahs  Home  Pages 

SENATE   AND   HOtlSI   PAOCS 

Sec.  461.  (a^  A  person  shall  not  be  ap- 
poinUKl  as  a  page  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  RepresentaUves — 

{ 1 )  unless  he  ap-eea  that,  in  tbe  absence  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  preventing  hu 
service  as  a  page  after  bis  appointment,  he 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  page  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  two  months:  and 

(a>  untU  complete  information  Id  writing 
Is  transmitted  to  bis  parent  ot  parents,  bis 
legal  guardian,  or  other  appropriate  peraon 


or  persons  acting  as  hta  parent  or  parenu. 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
pages,  their  pay.  their  worklJig  cwndltloos 
(including  hours  and  scheduling  of  worki. 
and  tbe  boualng  aocommodftUons  available 
to  page*. 

(h)  A  person  Ehall  not  serve  as  a  page  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent*tWe5 — 

(1)  before  he  has  completed  the  twelfth 
grade  of  bis  secondary  school  educaaon,  or 

(3)  except  in  the  case  of  a  chief  p«e». 
telephone  page,  or  riding  page,  during  any 
session  of  the  Congress  which  begins  alter 
he  has  attained  tbe  age  of  twenty-two  years. 

(CI  The  pay  of  pages  of  the  Senat«  shall 
begin  not  more  than  five  days  t>efore  the 
convening  of  a  session  of  the  Oongreas  or  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  month  during  which  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses,  or  until  the 
fourteenth  day  after  such  adjournment  or 
recess,  whichever  Is  the  later  dau.  except 
that,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Congress  or 
the  Senate  adjourns  or  recesses  on  or  before 
the  laat  day  of  July  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  days  but  not  more  than  forty-flve 
days,  such  pay  shall  continue  until  the  end 
of  such  period  of  adjournment  or  recess. 

(d)  The  pay  of  pages  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  begin  not  more  than  five 
days  before  the  convening  of  a  eesflon  of  the 
Congress  and  shall  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  month  during  which  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  or  recesses  or  until  the  four- 
teenth day  after  such  adjournment  or  recess, 
whichever  is  the  later  date,  except  that,  in 
any  case  In  which  the  House  adjourns  or 
recesses  on  or  before  tbe  last  day  of  July 
in  any  year  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
but  not  more  than  forty-five  days,  such  pay 
shall  continue  until  the  end  of  such  period 
of  adjournment  or  receas. 

46)  (1)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(A)  section  343  of  the  LegislaUve  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  IMfl  (2U.S.C,  88a); 

(B)  the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Education  of  Senate  and  House 
Pages"  In  title  I  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
ApproprlaUon  Act,  1947  (2  tJ^.C.  88bl: 

I  CI  the  proviso  under  the  beading  "Sen- 
ate' and  under  the  caption  Office  of  Sergeant 
at  Arnu  and  Doorkeeper",  which  relates  to 
the  pay  of  pages  of  the  Senate,  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Approprutlon  Act,  19&2  (65  Slat. 
390:  Public  Law  168.  Eighty-second  Congress; 
2US.C.  BHc):  and 

(D^  the  proviso  under  the  heading  "House 
of  Representatives"  and  under  the  caption 
"Offlce  of  the  Doorkeeper",  which  relates  to 
the  pay  of  pages  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1949,  as  amended  (62  SUt.  428.  78  Stat. 
1084:  Public  Law  641,  Eightieth  Congress. 
Public  Law  88-662:  2  U.S.C.  88c). 

(2)  Title  n  of  the  table   of  contente  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of   1946 
i$0  Stat.  8131  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"Sec-  343.  Senate  and  House  pages.". 

iDd)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  ohall 
become  effective  on  January  3.  1071.  but  tbe 
provisions  of  such  subsection  limiting  service 
as  a  page  to  persons  who  have  completed  the 
twelfth  grade  of  secondary  school  education 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  con- 
tinued service  of  any  page  appointed  prior  to 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  repeal  of  existing  law  by  subsec- 
tion (ejil)  (At  and  t B ).  and  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (e)<2t.  of  this  section 
shall  Income  effective  at  the  end  of  tbe 
197(^1971  school  year. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  6  of  title  IV  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DDJGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  actually  have  a  series 
of  amendments  to  offer  at  thi2  time,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  his  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeou  offered  by  Mr.  Oingcu.:  Pftg" 
136.  Btrlkfr  out  lines  9  uid  10  uuMsuert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng.: 

"lit  before  be  has  Bttalned  the  age  of 
BlBt«en  yeaiB;  or". 

Pb^  135.  begloning  Id  llDe  13.  strike  out 
"twenty-two  yemis"  and  tnaert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"eighteen  ycara". 

I*age  136,  strike  out  lines  13  through  18. 
and  redesignate  the  following  subparagraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  137.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
foUows  down  to  but  not  Including  line  10 

Page  137.  line  10.  strike  out  "(1)". 

Page  137,  beginning  In  line  12.  strike  out 
"completed  the  twelfth  grade  of  secondary 
school  education"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years". 

Page  137,  strike  out  lines  16  through  10, 

Mr.  OINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
this  body  (or  more  than  IS  years  now. 
and  as  one  who  bad  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  youth  as  a  page  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  rise  to  offer 
this  amendment  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Piiyobi 
joins  me  in  our  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  simple.  It 
keeps  our  system  of  having  pages  as 
it  is  now  rather  than  as  the  committee 
bill  would  change  it.  The  committee  bill 
would  require  that  pages  have  completed 
high  school  and  be  In  age  in  excess  of 
IB  years,  but  not  older  than  22.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  the 
pages,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be 
not  older  than  age  18  and  that  they 
should  be  not  yoimger  in  any  Instance 
than  age  16. 

It  Is  my  experience,  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  served  as  a  page,  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  rich  and  excellent  experiences 
which  can  be  afforded  to  a  young  man 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  sponsor- 
ing pages  here  now  for  several  years,  I 
can  report  to  the  body  that  the  young 
men  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sponsor- 
ing have  profited  educationally,  have 
profited  In  maturity  and  experience,  and 
they  have  gone  home  richer  and  wiser 
in  experience  and  knowledge  and  In 
their  understanding  of  the  system  we 
have. 

I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  page  system  that 
never  were  they  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  change.  Indeed.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence, based  on  discussions  with  person- 
nel here  In  the  Congress,  that  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  pa«e  system 
unanimously  prefer  the  system  of  spon- 
soring pages  as  It  Is  done  today,  and  that 
without  exception  they  oppose  the  idea 
of  changing  pages  from  the  youth  we 
have  today  to  young  adults. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
achieved  excellent  service  from  our 
young  pages,  and  I  would  point  out  that 


in  instance  after  instance  the  Members 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment have  Indicated  to  me  their  feelings 
as  sponsors  of  pages. 

Mr.  EVDJS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DDJOELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVXNS  of  Tennessee.  In  support 
of  what  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
said  regarding  the  support  for  the  pres- 
ent system,  there  were  at  one  time  pages 
12  and  13  years  old.  who  were  too  young, 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration set  the  age  at  16  to  18.  juniors 
and  seniors  In  high  school.  Some  prefer 
college  age.  There  was  a  time  when  they 
were  too  young. 

I  believe  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  set  this  at  the  right 
level,  for  juniors  and  seniors  In  high 
school.  The  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration supports  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  certainly  the  patronage 
committee,  which  handles  this  matter.  Is 
unanimous  In  supporting  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

I  believe  we  can  say  that  we  have  seen 
scores  of  young  men  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  here,  and  none  has 
gotten  into  trouble  and  all  have  profited 
from  their  experience.  All  have  gone 
home  better  citizens,  richer  in  their  af- 
fecUon  not  only  for  their  cotmtry  but 
also  for  the  great  institution  in  which 
they  and  we  serve  the  people  of  this 
Nation  together. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  body  will  adopt 
this  amendment  and  keep  the  situation 
as  it  is  and  continue  to  afford  to  the 
young  men  of  this  Nation  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  lawmaking  ftmction 
during  their  youthful  informative  years 
rather  than  after  they  become  young 
adults. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINQELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
ever  met,  in  my  39  years  as  a  legislator, 
a  cleaner  cut  bunch  of  boys  than  those 
we  have  had  serving  here  during  the 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  believe  the  service  equips  them  with 
an  understanding  that  goes  very  well 
with  their  future.  Many  page  boys  have 
come  back  here  and  served,  and  some 
have  come  back  as  Congressmen,  as  the 
Member  before  us  today. 

I  do  not  believe  one  can  gather  to- 
gether a  group  to  serve  this  Congress  in 
the  capacity  that  they  .';erve  .w  willingly, 
to  do  the  things  that  have  to  be  done, 
so  obedient  to  the  rules  of  this  House 
and  so  clean-cut  and  neat  that  would 
exceed  this  group. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  this  type  of  job  which  the 
pages  perform  can  better  be  performed 


by  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school 
than  by  college  boys.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thoroughly  agree. 

I  would  tell  my  colleagues  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  leadership  on  the  page 
bench  that  It  Is  their  opinion  there  would 
be  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  number 
of  pages  needed  if  we  made  the  changes 
suggested  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Arkansas,  who  Joins  me  In  spon- 
sorship of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
and  to  the  gentleman  that  some  19  years 
ago  it  was  my  very  high  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  serve  in  this  body  as  a  page  for 
former  Congressman  Oren  Harris,  whom 
I  later  succeeded. 

I  think  the  page  system.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  that  we  have  at  this 
time — although  I  concede  the  sincerity 
of  the  committee  in  trying  to  bring  about 
an  even  better  system — I  think  that  the 
page  system  we  have  now  Is  the  best  of 
the  two  alternatives. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  I  say  to  my  friend, 
but  I  also  believe  the  system  we  have 
now,  bringing  16-  and  18-year-old  young 
men  into  the  Congress  and  letting  them 
serve  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress,  is  a 
very  good  system  because  It  sends  them 
back  into  their  communities  better  ac- 
quainted with  democracy  and  more  In- 
spired to  serve  in  positions  of  leadership 
and  community  responsibility  within 
their  various  communities  and  States  all 
across  America. 

I  think  If  we  could  trace  the  history 
of  those  pages  who  graduated  from  this 
school  and  ultimately  going  back  into 
their  communities,  we  would  see  almost 
without  exception  that  they  have  as- 
sumed roles  of  leadership  because  of  the 
service  that  they  have  had  and  the  op- 
portunity to  get  an  education  here  in 
Ihe  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  more  fact 
that  I  would  like  to  mention.  If  I  inter- 
pret correctly  what  the  committee's  bill 
would  do,  the  net  result  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  it  Is  written — and  I  stand  to 
be  corrected — is  it  would  result  In  the 
abolition  of  the  page  school  Itself  by 
raising  the  age  to  18.  I  think  we  would 
ultimately  see  this  school  abolished.  I 
frankly  ttiink  it  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  and  has  produced  some  remarkable 
graduates,  and  therefore  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment, 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  h!s  remarks. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  op- 
pose an  amendment  with  so  much  senti- 
mental value.  Let  us  face  the  situation 
as  It  Is.  The  last  Information  I  have  Is 
that  there  were  51  pages  in  the  House 
and  26  In  the  Senate  and  four  in  the 
Supreme  Coiirt.  Clearly  the  people  who 
get  to  appoint  these  pages  are  the  senior 
Members.  I  am  authorized  a  page,  which 
I  do  not  use.  The  problem  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  the  one  that  has  been  stated 
here.    The    page    school    has   been   ac- 
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credited  in  the  last  3  years  only  because 
of  the  necessary  Intervention  of  the 
Speaker.  If  we  continue  with  high- 
school-age  pages,  we  will  have  to  set  up 
a  dormitory  and  we  will  have  to  do  cer- 
tain things  about  the  school  in  order  to 
keep  it  accredited.  The  only  purpose  of 
the  proposition  in  the  committee  bill  is 
to  avoid  that  problem  by  making  the 
pages  college  age  so  that  we  will  not  have 
the  problem  of  the  dormitory  and  the  ex- 
pense and  so  that  we  will  not  have  the 
problem  of  the  accreditation  of  the  page 
school. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
solution,  but,  as  is  clear  from  what  I 
have  already  said.  I  have  no  very  strong 
personal  involvement  in  it,  I  Just  felt 
that  the  House  should  understand  it  is 
talking  about  a  sut>stantial  amount  of 
money  and  a  very  limited  privilege  of  ap- 
pointment which  falls  to  the  senior 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  large 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  so  that  we  can  get  to  a 
more  rational  approach. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  some  years  ago 
there  was  a  committee  which  happened 
to  t>e  set  up  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  for 
Just  one  reason,  and  that  was  that  we 
had  some  recommendations  for  reform. 
I  happened  to  be  assigned  congressional 
pages,  their  work  and  schooling.  It  is 
contained  in  this  chapter.  I  would  Uke 
to  read  to  you  Just  the  first  page  or  two 
of  the  chapter. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my 
very  good  friend  on  my  own  committee, 
has  proposed  a  minimum  age  of  16.  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  16  or  lower  or 
higher. 
I  said  this: 

Imagine  in  ttiia  year  ol  1966  an  employer 
who — 
Hires  14-  and  iS-year-old  boys. 
Brings  them  from  distant  homes  to  a  big 
city. 

Umlts  their  schooUng  to  three  hours  a 
day. 

Makes  them  work  a  minimum  of  eight, 
and  occasionally  13  or  even  14  hours  a  day. 
And  leaves  them  unsupervised  the  rest 
of  the  time,  free  to  sleep  where  they  con 
And  a  room,  eat  what  they  please,  snd  study 
whenever  they  can  find  time:  free  also, 
should  they  desire,  to  roam  a  crlme-lnfested 
metropolis. 

Impossible,  you  ssy.  In  this  age  of  child 
labor  laws?  Perhaps  In  the  I9th  century  Lon- 
don that  Charles  Dickens  wrote  st>out,  but 
not  In  modem  WssIUngton? 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  at  all  impossible 
when  the  employer  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  employees  ore  pages 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
It's  true  that  tbe  average  congresslonsl 
page  beats  scant  resemblance  to  Dickens's 
Oliver  Twist.  Oliver  was  very  poor.  By  com- 
parison our  pages  are  well-heeled  members 
of  the  affluent  society.  Beginning  pages  are 
paid  at  the  annual  rate  of  •4,766,  are  stepped 
up  to  U,077  after  one  yesr,  and  to  ^5,233 
after  two  years.  Not  bad  for  teen-agers,  par- 
ticularly when  It  Is  considered  that  341 
mllUon  Americans  are  esUmated  to  live  In 
famlUas  with  poverty-level  Inoomes — less 
than  33,100  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Nevertheless,  despite  Its  generosity  as  a 
paymaster.  Congress  Is  a  liard  taskmaster.  It 
makes  demands  on  these  hoys  that  federal 


law  and  the  laws  of  most  statea  wouldn't 
countenance  from  a  private  employer. 

Most  pages  work  from  10  a.m.  to  5  pjs. 
Monday  ttirough  Friday  and  from  9  a.m.  un- 
til noon  on  Saturday.  When  a  session  lasts 
until  post  S  o'clock,  the  pages  stay  until  the 
House  adjourns.  The  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Education  and  Welfare  of  Con- 
gressional Psges,  created  by  the  B8th  Con- 
gress, found  that  pages  average  40  or  more 
tuiurs  of  work  a  week.'  Senate  pages  work 
longer  bouts  than  House  pages  because  of 
the  more  numerous  night  sessions. 

The  pages'  school  day  tleglns  at  6:30  a.m. 
and  for  most  of  them  Is  over  at  9:45.  Moat 
pages  have  classes  In  four  subjecu.  A  few 
have  a  fifth  classroom  period  which  Issts  tu- 
tu 10:30.  Classes  are  held  In  makeshift  quar- 
ters on  the  third  floor  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
greaa.  There  Is  a  15-mlnute  break  at  8  o'clock 
each  morning,  presumably  for  breakfast.  It 
has  been  noted,  however,  thst  for  many  of 
the  boys  It  is  more  a  coke-and-condy  break 
than  anything  else. 

The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  14-  and  16-year- 
old  children  for  more  than  three  hours  on  a 
school  day,  for  more  than  18  hours  during 
any  school  week,  and  for  night  work  after 
7  p.m, 

lliese  limitations  on  child  labor  Imposed 
on  employers  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce do  not  apply  to  Congress.  But  surely 
Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  to  maintain 
standards  at  least  as  high  as  those  It  pic- 
Bcrlbed  for  private  Industry  almost  30  years 
ago. 

May  I  say  on  that  that  we  recom- 
mended some  changes,  and  let  me  Just 
come  to  those  changes,  they  are  over  on 
page  187: 

1.  Congress  should  no  longer  be  in  a  post- 
tloo  of  condoning  Its  own  use  of  child  labor 
whUe  condemnmg  It  tor  everyotie  else. 

a.  Mature  college  students  would  not  re- 
quire   ofter-houm  supervloloa. 

3.  There  would  t>e  no  need  to  btUld  a  costly 
school  and  residence. 

4.  The  experience  of  being  a  page  should 
prove  more  vatusble  to  college  students,  par- 
ticularly those  majoring  In  government. 
'5.  Meritorious  students  from  all  parts  of 
.be  country  can  be  helped  to  flaance  their 
college  costs. 

Those  are  the  recommendations  that 
we  made  because  we  felt  that  actually,  if 
this  were  known  generally  as  to  what  we 
do  with  pages,  you  would  not  get  a  vote 
for  this  in  my  district  if  I  explained  it  in 
the  language  that  I  have  told  you  right 
here.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  10 
percent  of  the  people  that  would  back 
you  up  because  it  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  and  the 
child  labor  laws  of  Illinois  overwhelm- 
ingly 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  something 
about  13-  and  14-year-olds? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  No:  I  said  14-  and  15- 
year-olds,  but  let  us  amend  it  and  say 
18-  and  17-year-olds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  wanted  that  correc- 
tion I  do  not  really  have  very  strong 
feelings  about  this,  but  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  I  might  say.  did 
raise  it  to  16-year-olds  In  other  words, 
you  cannot  employ  anyone  under  16 
years  of  age? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  You  could  in   1966. 


and  you  cannot  now.  The  gentleman  u 
correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  cannot  now? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HA'TB.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  one  area  in 
which  I  reserve  the  privilege  to  depart 
from  the  position  of  the  committee.  I 
am  going  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
>Mr.  DnicELL). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  this 
matter,  I  think,  is  before  us  tonight  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  us  proposed  the 
construction  of  a  dormitory  and  a 
proper  chaperoning  of  the  pages  in  line 
with  certain  requirements  m  coimection 
with  accreditation.  That  language  at  one 
time  at  least  was  tentatively  m  the  bill 
and  was  considered,  and  I  think  after 
consideration  it  was  stricken  out  and 
the  idea  of  college  students  was  Inserted. 

I  will  simply  say.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <  Mr.  SPUHcn  i .  But  he  made  the 
best  possible  case  for  the  fact  that  col- 
lege students  simply  will  not  work  in 
connection  with  the  services  we  expect 
here.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
that  It  will  prove  to  t>e  a  complete  fiasco. 

In  the  first  place,  they  cannot  carry 
the  load  and  expect  to  carry  a  full  work- 
load In  college. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  proper  way 
to  handle  this  matter  is  to  proceed  as  we 
originally  proposed,  to  have  a  properly 
chaperoned  dormitory  for  these  young 
men. 

I  realize  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Bjichigan  simply 
provides  to  restore  it  to  the  present  sit- 
uation, of  16-  and  17-year-olds.  Of 
course.  I  am  sure  that  he  hopes,  as  I 
do,  that  we  will  proceed  before  too  long 
to  construct  adequate  dormitory  facili- 
ties and  take  care  of  the  situation. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  serv- 
ices of  these  young  men,  any  of  you  who 
have  had  aiiy  experience  know  that  gen- 
erally there  is  a  long  line  of  young  men 
who  desire  this  opportunity  to  come  here 
to  Washington.  You  can  call  It  child 
labor.  You  can  call  it  what  you  will,  but 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  drought  of 
young  men  or  parents  who  would  Uke 
to  have  their  sons  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  here  whether  it  be  for  a  month 
or  two  or  an  entire  school  year. 

Therefore.  I  feel  this  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan both  as  to  the  great  opportunities 
that  this  has  offered  to  young  men,  and 
I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Bfichigan  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  1  think  the  House  should 
know  before  they  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment that  my  position  foUows  the  unani- 
mous recommendations  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  the  Congress.  This  was  In  the  bill 
which  we  drafted  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  in  1967. 
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The  reasons  for  our  recommendation 
have  already  been  adequately  stated  by 
other  Members  In  previous  remarks,  and 
I  will  not  repeat  them. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this,  however, 
which  I  think  will  interest  the  House. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  even  back 
In  1967  that  perhaps  we  should  consider 
hiring  young  women  as  well  as  young 
men  as  pages. 

It  became  clear  as  we  considered  this 
In  the  Joint  committee  that  it  would  be 
more  difBcult  to  do  this  at  the  then  pre- 
vailing ages.  We  felt  that  college  stu- 
dents, however,  would  be  old  enough  and 
mature  enough  so  that  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  young 
women  pages  as  well  as  young  men 
pages,  would  thus  be  resolved. 

That  IS  another  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  proposal  as  It  came 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  the  Congress.  I  just  want 
to  share  it  with  the  Members  before  they 
vote  on  the  omendment. 

Mr.  HECHUER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CIXVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  current  system 
has  worked  extremely  well.  I  strongly 
support  the  DingeU  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  it  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm.  I  have  appointed  a 
large  number  of  high-school-age  page 
boys  to  work  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  have  been  carefully  selected 
bv  screening  committees  in  the  high 
schools  they  attend,  and  they  are  all  top 
students  before  they  come  to  Washing- 
ton. All  of  them  have  grown  by  the  ex- 
perience, and  have  also  contributed  to 
the  l»ter  functioning  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  would  hope  that  the  present  system 
of  selection  of  House  pages  be  retained, 
because  I  believe  the  system  works  very 
well  I  support  the  Dlngell  amendment, 
because  college-age  pages  would  have 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  enthusiasm 
to  perform  the  assigned  work.  There  are 
many  other  opportunities  for  coUege-age 
young  men  to  work  In  conjunction  with 
Congress,  such  as  our  summer  intern- 
ships, elevator  operators,  and  some 
policemen. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  some  very  legitimate  supervisory, 
educational,  and  housing  problems  asso- 
ciated with  high-school-age  pages.  Prom 
time  to  lime  there  has  been  talk  of  the 
building  of  a  dormitory  for  the  pages, 
and  I  twlleve  this  is  a  necessary  step 
which  must  be  taken.  All  In  all.  however. 
I  would  support  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  iMr.  DiK- 
oiiLi  because  the  present  system  works 
the  best  of  any  system  yet  suggested. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  move  to  strike  the  nec- 
essary numtier  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  At  this 
hour  I  shall  not  use  5  mUiutes.  but  I  do 
wont  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  page 
school  and  for  the  page  institution  that 
we  have  had  here.  We  speak  of  page 


boys.  When  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
page  man  or  a  page  woman?  If  you  get 
college  students,  you  are  bound  to  get 
men.  and  God  help  us  if  they  should  act 
in  Congress  as  they  have  on  many  cam- 
puses of  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
l)een  closely  associated  with  the  page 
school  for  page  boys  for  many  years,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  a  good  school.  My 
son  flnished  there  in  the  class  of  1984. 
The  memtwrs  of  his  class,  with  whom  I 
was  closely  associated,  went  to  Prince- 
ton. Harvard.  Brown,  Dartmouth,  and 
MIT.  My  son  went  to  Emory,  a  good 
school. 

The  page  school  has  a  wonderful  rep- 
utation throughout  America,  and  the  by- 
products of  that  school  have  iieen  great 
as.sets  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  have  had  a  page  for  10  or  12  years. 
Some  of  them  went  to  college,  made  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  entered  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  legal  profession.  They  have 
held  their  heads  high  In  all  areas  of  this 
land. 

Members  of  this  Rouse  are  graduates 
of  the  page  school. 

I  say  we  have  done  enough  to  upset 
old  traditions  that  have  existed  in  this 
House.  I  know  that  some  of  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  this  establishment.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  am  a  memtier  of  this  estab- 
lishment, and  having  been  here  for  27 
years,  I  am  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  handles  appropriations  for  your 
salary,  the  most  important  bill  that 
comes  before  this  House.  It  took  me  27 
years  to  tiecome  chairman  of  that  little 
committee,  so  those  of  you  who  are  Im- 
patient with  the  establishment.  Just  let 
me  ask  you  to  have  a  little  patience,  be 
patient. 

When  I  think  about  what  you  are  pro- 
posing in  connection  with  the  page 
school:  that  is,  abolishing  page  boys,  I 
think  about  what  Maurice  Chevalier  said 
when  a  reporter  asked  him  on  his  70th 
birthday,  'How  do  you  feel?"  He  said. 
■Well,  considering  the  alternative,  I  feel 
One." 

We  have  a  bunch  of  young  page  boys, 
and  there  have  been  page  boys  since  we 
have  had  pages.  They  cut  their  hair. 
They  shave.  You  had  better  stop,  look, 
and  listen  before  you  supplant  this  group 
of  flne  young  men.  God  knows  what  you 
wUI  get  if  you  get  them  from  the  college 
campuses. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  intend  to  get  into  this  debate. 
Who  could  resist  the  dramatic  appeal  of 
my  friend  from  Alabama,  particularly 
when  he  talked  about  campus  unrest,  and 
so  forth? 

I  have  had  a  lltUe  practical  experience 
with  the  page  school.  Personally ,  I 
favor  the  present  system.  But  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Members  that  if 
the  present  system  is  carried  on.  which 
I  expect  it  will  be  by  a  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers, you  have  got  to  build  a  dormitory. 
You  liave  got  to  face  the  practicalities  of 
life.  These  boys  are  doing  a  grand  job. 
They  are  very  cooperative.  But  for  the 


last  3  years,  at  least,  I  have  had  con- 
fronting me  the  problem  of  the  accredi- 
tation being  taken  away  from  the  page 
school.  That  is  something  that  lands  in 
the  Speaker's  ashcan.  If  it  should  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  tlie  ac- 
creditaUon  of  the  Capitol  Page  School 
should  be  taken  away. 

The  reason  for  it  is  the  living  condi- 
Uons  of  the  boys.  They  want  the  boys  to 
have  good  living  conditions.  We  hoped 
we  had  solved  it  a  couple  of  .vears  ago  or 
3  years  ago.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Burlison)  and  I  had  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  connection  with  those 
who  accredit  the  schools,  asking  them  to 
give  us  a  little  more  time  in  which  to 
meet  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
pages  live,  and  the  supervision.  They  did. 
Then  the  question  arose  again  this  year. 
We  have  been  able  to  get  a  little  addi- 
tional time. 

So  my  only  purpose  in  rising — and  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I 
realize  that,  I  have  tried  it — is  to  say  with 
the  preservation  of  the  present  system, 
which  I  think  has  been  working  very  well, 
we  will  not  have  the  final  answer.  We 
have  to  go  ahead  next  .vear  and  face  the 
realities  of  life  and  build  a  dormitory. 

If  the  accreditation  is  taken  away,  it 
is  going  to  be  an  act  of  iiumillation  upon 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  while  I  will  not  tie  here  nex  year,  I 
wanted  to  give  the  Members  a  little  of  the 
benent  of  my  experience  of  the  past  3 
years.  It  has  taken  many  hours  of  my 
time  any  many  hours  of  worry,  because 
I  realize  that  if  the  school  were  not  ac- 
credited, it  would  have  a  serious  impact 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  to  date  that  has  been 
averted 

So  when  Memtwrs  vote  to  keep  this 
system,  which  I  think  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  by  all  means  next  year 
they  should  take  the  necessary  step  to 
build  a  dormitory. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  young  men  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed, have  been  appointed,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  said,  by  the 
leadership  on  the  mojority  side.  They 
were  screened  and  picked  because  they 
were  ideal  individuals  Now  if  the  com- 
mittee provision  prevails,  as  I  hope  it 
will  prevail,  these  same  gentlemen  will  be 
picking  some  young  men  and  maybe 
some  voung  women  from  colleges.  They 
will  be  screened,  and  they  will  be  the 
best  we  can  have. 

So  if  we  are  worried  about  the  long 
hair  and  the  rebellious  students  In  the 
colleges,  and  if  we  think  all  of  the  young 
men  in  high  school  are  angels,  perhaps 
we  have  not  visited  the  high  schools 
lately.  The  drug  problems  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  problems  are  as  great  In 
the  high  schools  as  in  the  colleges.  We 
have  the  long  hair  and  the  dissension  and 
the  disruptiotis. 

We  will  not  t>e  bringing  In  a  pack  of 
people  who  are  undesirables  by  bringing 
in  college  students.  When  we  look  at  most 
of  the  college  students  today,  we  will  find 
the  finest  yoimg  men  and  women  this 
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country  has  ever  produced.  They  are  go- 
ing to  college  today,  and  they  need  to 
know  the  establishment.  I  think  it  would 
he  better  if  some  of  the  young  men  and 
women  were  in  the  colleges  who  are  here 
as  pages  and  who  are  here  as  pages  right 
now.  and  in  the  colleges  right  now.  If 
they  were  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Washington  area,  they  would  be 
speaking  for  us  and  about  us.  They 
would  be  talking  abou^  the  present  time 
and  their  present  experiences  rather  than 
saying.  "When  I  was  a  14-  or  15-year-old, 
I  served  as  a  page  in  the  House."  Then 
when  they  go  to  college,  their  peers 
think  of  them  as  having  been  children 
when  they  served  hert. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  can  have  the  young  men  who  are 
of  college  age,  those  over  18.  and  permit 
them  to  be  pages  They  have  as  strong  a 
desire  as  &  "y  of  these  yoimger  young 
men  have  now.  and  they  could  fit  it  im- 
mediately into  their  courses  on  govern- 
ment or  political  science  that  they  are 
taking.  Here  we  would  have  the  influence 
of  ourselves  on  the  young  men  in  the  col- 
leges at  this  time.  I  think  we  could  see 
a  change  for  the  betterment  if  that  oc- 
curred. 

It  would  save  us  money.  We  would  not 
have  to  build  a  dormitory.  I.  for  one.  even 
if  we  were  in  the  majority,  would  not 
want  to  recommend  any  young  person 
who  had  not  finished  high  school  to  come 
to  Washington  in  order  to  lie  of  service 
here. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  are  per- 
suasive on  both  sides,  but  I  think  in 
the  final  analysts,  we  would  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  extend  oppor- 
tunities to  college  students  in  many 
ways,  but  we  extend  opportunities  only 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  ways  to  the 
young  men  of  high  school  age. 

One  of  the  finest  is  being  a  page  ttoy. 
I  would  hate  to  see  us  change  that 
system. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  to  recognize 
that  perhaps  there  is  no  finer  experience 
for  young  men  and  hopefully,  some  day. 
young  women  to  come  to  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  actual- 
ly participate  by  being  pages  in  this  great 
l>ody. 

However.  I  think  we  must  not  over- 
look some  of  the  human  values  and  some 
of  the  real  social  factors  we  have  to  con- 
sider with  respect  to  these  young  peo- 
ple. 

These  young  people  are  unsujiervised. 

I  had  felt  that  perhaps  I  should  not 
take  the  floor  this  evening,  but  because 
I  do  have  some  close  contacts  with  some 
of  the  young  men  here  in  the  Congress, 
and  because  they  have  spoken  to  me 
about  many  things  concerning  them.  I 
thought,  for  what  it  might  be  worth,  I 
would  share  with  you  the  t>eneflt  of  ex- 
periences shared  with  me. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  have  indi- 
cated that  for  quite  some  time  they  have 


come  here  as  pages:  they  have  seen  some 
of  these  fine  young  men  who  went  on  to 
college;  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  dilterent 
age  in  which  we  live.  The  young  people 
are  being  exposed  to  many  elements  m 
our  society  today  that  were  not  present 
years  ago  and  I  feel  that  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  must  share  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility when  their  parents  send 
them  here  to  become  pages  in  this  House. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  we  have  a 
continuation  of  having  young  fellows  16 
years  of  age  or  over  serve,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility and  know  that  we  have  the  au- 
thorization and  the  money  which  is  nec- 
essary to  build  a  dormitory  in  order  that 
these  young  men  can  have  the  super- 
vision so  very  necessary  and  so  vital  to 
their  general  welfare. 

It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  come  here  and 
stand  before  the  body  and  talk  in  most 
patriotic  terms  as  to  the  glowing  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  yoimg  men  who 
come  here  and  work,  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  be  verj-  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation and  supervision  of  these  young 
men  who  serve  us  here. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  feel,  with 
respect  to  women  pages,  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  although  I  should 
like  to  see  young  women  come  here  and 
also  have  this  opportunity,  until  we  ar« 
able  to  do  something  as  to  the  housing 
and  supervision  of  pages  it  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  bring  young 
women  here  and  expose  them  without 
supervision. 

I  am  speaking  on  the  basis  of  many 
things  which  some  of  the  pages  have  dis- 
cussed with  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  oOered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Drwonj.). 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
Clialrman  Ijeing  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and   there  were — ayes  53, 
noes  33. 
So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natcher. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  iHR.  17654) 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


LOWERING  OF  THE  PRIME 
INTEREST  RATE 

(Mr.  WIDNAIX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  heartening  development  in  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  economy — the  low- 
ering of  the  prime  interest  rate  from  8 
percent  to  7  'i  percent  by  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  <i  Trust  Co.  on  Monday. 
Although  First  Pennsylvania  was   the 


first  major  banking  institution  to  take 
this  step.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  inter- 
preted as  a  reassuring  sign  that  the 
Nixon  administration's  efforts  to  halt  the 
rampant  inflation  inherited  from  the 
previous  administration  are  talcing  hold. 
The  prime  interest  rate,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  is  the  interest  rate  charged 
the  most  favored  customers  of  a  bank — 
those  with  the  best  credit  ratines  Other 
borrowers  must  pay  even  higher  rates, 
thus  making  the  prime  rate  a  highly  im- 
portant influence  on  and  measure  of  the 
business  and  economic  situation. 

Actually,  this  was  the  second  decrease 
in  the  prime  rate  this  year.  In  March, 
tlie  prime  rate  was  reduced  from  a  rec- 
ord high  of  8V2  percent  to  8  percent  by 
New  York's  large  Irving  Trust  Co.  At 
that  time,  many  other  banks  were  re- 
luctant to  follow  suit,  saying  that  Irving 
Trust  had  moved  prematurely  because 
the  economic  situation  did  not  justify 
such  a  reduction  at  that  time.  Yet  sub- 
sequent events  bore  out  the  correctness 
of  Irving  Trust's  judgment  in  lowering 
the  prime  interest  rate,  and  other  tianks 
slowly  but  surely  followed  its  lead. 

I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  I 
hear  similar  comments  today.  At  present. 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  ii  Trust  is 
alone  in  its  action,  but  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  other  banks  follow  its 
lead  before  lone. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  signs 
that  inflation  Is  ebbing.  In  the  financial 
area,  several  smaller  banks  preceded 
First  Pennsylvania  In  reducing  their 
prime  rates.  Stale  and  local  government 
bond  rates  have  declined,  in  some  States 
by  as  much  as  1  'i  percentage  points  be- 
low peak  May  rates. 

Other  economic  indicators  are  showing 
encouraging  signs  as  well.  Housing  starts 
have  increased  significantly  since  Janu- 
ary. The  wholesale  price  Index  declined 
in  August  for  the  first  time  In  2  years: 
signaling  a  break  in  the  rising  cost  of 
living  spiral  The  balance  of  trade  is  in 
a  very  healthy  condition.  Federal  Re- 
serve policies  are  moderately  expansion- 
ist. And  rising  orders  for  durable  goods 
dispel  recessionary  fears. 

We  all  know  ttiat  rising  interest  rates 
are  a  result  rather  tlian  a  cause  of  in- 
flation. Inflation,  in  turn,  is  the  end 
result  of  Inadequate  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  in  the  past^-policies  imple- 
mented. 1  might  add.  during  the  Demo- 
cratic decade  of  the  1960's.  These  policies 
are  still  reflected  today  by  the  actions 
of  tiie  Democratic  controlled  Congress 
which  must  now  liear  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  budgetary  deficits  stem- 
ming from  overspending  as  well  as  tax 
measures  which  cut  revenues. 

But  as  inflation  responds  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
avoidance  of  deficits,  interest  rates  will 
automatically  decline.  There  is,  simply, 
less  competition  for  money  to  borrow 
and  supply  and  d«nand  works  in  the 
money  market  as  it  does  elsewhere. 
Alone,  the  drop  in  the  prime  Interest 
rate  has  limit»]  but  vital  significance. 
Tied  to  the  other  generally  hopeful  signs 
we  have  seen  in  the  past  few  weeks,  it 
stands  as  a  further  indication  that  the 
Nixon  approach  to  dealing  with  infla- 
tion is  bearing  fruit. 
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A  SATURDAY  REVIEW  MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE  PROVIDES  A  DISPAS- 
SIONATE ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SU- 
PERSONIC TRANSPORT 

<Mr  WHALEN  ashed  and  was  given 
permissicn  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  rev'lse  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHAI.EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  su- 
personic transport  issue  has  raised  a 
furor  within  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  Nation  that  seems  to  escalate 
daily. 

The  voices  of  those  opposed  to  the 
project  appear  to  be  louder  than  those 
who  support  the  effort,  at  least  at  the 
present  time.  Many  valid  questions  have 
been  put  forth  in  the  dialog  that  has 
surrounded  the  aircraft  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  central  points  that  have 
been  aired. 

However,  the  intensity  of  feeling 
against  this  program  has  generated  no 
small  amount  of  emotion  in  the  process. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me.  the  emotion  has 
begun  to  replace  logic,  hardly  a  plus  in 
a  consideration  as  serious  at  this  one. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  an  extensive,  dispas- 
sionate analysis  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port In  the  August  15  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review.  The  writer.  Horace  Sutton, 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  putting  the 
piece  together.  The  magazine  is  to  t)e 
commended  for  its  timeliness  in  pub- 
lishing the  piece,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  conclusion  the  writer  reaches. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Mem.bers  of 
the  House  and  also  those  in  the  other 
body  to  take  the  time  to  read  carefully 
Mr.  Buttons  article.  Utled  "Is  the  SST 
Really  Necessary?"  which  I  insert  here- 
with: 

Is    THK    SST    RCAIO-T    NcCCSfi&aY? 

( By  Hor*ce  Suiton ) 

Pew  otber  meaofi  of  trmnsport,  whau  flm 
propo«ed.  have  created  %s  mucb  partisan  fer- 
vor Ui  tbe  United  States  aa  the  propoeal  to 
buUd  k  commercial  airplane  that  can  travel 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 

Not  since  the  first  attempted  Introduction 
of  the  horseleaa  carriage — which  was  to  bring, 
with  \t»  conveniences,  a  major  source  of  pol- 
lution and  fatal  accidents — has  nicb  a  ■hrlll 
cry  of  outrage  swept  the  land. 

It  IS  a  widely  held  opinion,  and  one  widely 
trumpeted,  that  the  noise  of  the  supersonic 
airplane,  or  SST.  is  deafening;  that  the  sonic 
boom  Ls  unbearable:  that  a  fleet  of  super- 
sonic planes,  flying  ui  the  upper  levels  of  the 
atmosphere  at  60.000  feet,  could  change  the 
climate.  Teattmony  has  been  plven  the  Con- 
gress by  public  persons,  private  citizens,  and 
ficienttsta  In  and  out  of  government  refer- 
ring to  ultraviolet  radiation  capable  of  strip- 
ping all  life  from  the  planet.  Jet  coutrallB.  it 
ha.^  been  suggested,  could  leave  a  permanent 
cloud  cover,  heating  the  earth,  melting  the 
poiar  Icecaps,  and  flooding  the  continents. 
Less  dramatically,  there  are  those  who  are 
against  It  because  the  government  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  project  with  the  Boeing  Company. 
Some  consider  government  participatloa  aa 
a  move  to»ard  sociallam;  others  insist  that 
the  public  money  wlU  never  be  recovered: 
still  others,  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  Boeing  and  the  government  will 
never  be  met  and  the  taxpayer  wUl  be  pay- 
ing for  a  highly  aophlstieatsd  commercial 
airplane  to  be  uaed  by  the  privileged  lew. 
Prospective  paasengers  aboard  such  aircraft. 
so  some  have  warned,  could  suffer  radiation 
ezpoaure.  or.  In  the  event  of  a  loss  of  pres- 
aure  at  the  80.000-foot  level,  auflsr  a  boUlng 


of  blood  and  be  rendered  unconscious  within 
a  minute. 

These  pitfalls,  dangers,  annoyances,  and 
disadvantages  have  been  given  wide  public 
circulation  by  bands  of  outraged  citizens,  by 
conservation  g;roupe,  by  environmentalists, 
by  academicians,  by  lawmakers,  and  by  bc1< 
entlsts  of  varying  stripe.  PulNpage  ads  have 
appeared  In  the  nation's  newspapers.  Mall 
campaigns  have  been  organized  In  the 
Eichools.  Quickie  books  have  appeared.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  In  the  Congress.  Com- 
peting government-s  have  allegedly  essayed 
subtle  intelUgeDce  techniques  Congressmen 
have  waved  smuggled  "secret  reports"  In 
front  of  the  press  As  the  summer  matures, 
the  fever  has  heightened.  The  bill  to  provide 
the  funds  to  build  a  prototype  of  the  Ameri- 
can supersonic  transport  has  already  passed 
the  House.  This  month  It  is  ejqrected  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  a  Joint  Brttlsh-Prench  supersonic 
plane  called  the  Concorde,  already  built.  Is 
undergoing  critical  trlaia  that  may  decide 
Its  future.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  eager  to  trade 
permiaslon  to  fly  the  abort  route  from  Europe 
across  Siberia  to  Asia  for  the  purchase  of  Its 
Tt;-144.  an  SST  that  It  has  already  tested. 
In  Its  waning  weeks  this  Is  becoming  the 
fateful  summer  of  the  SST.  a  plane  which  In 
Its  American  version  would  carr>-  273  pas- 
sengers In  first  and  tourist  class  at  a  speed  of 
1.000  miles  an  hour. 

A  panel  on  the  SST.  organized  by  Or  Lee 
DuBrldge.  President  Nixon's  science  adviser, 
tuul  as  lu  chairman  Dr.  Richard  Qarwin.  a 
fony- two -year -old  IBM  physicist  and  one  of 
the  most  arUculate  and  energetic  opponenu 
of  the  SST-  The  report  submitted  by  the 
panel,  while  not  made  public,  was  widely 
held  to  be  adverse,  but  the  President  elected 
to  proceed  with  the  SST  program  anyway. 
Dr.  DuBrldge.  who  had  ortglnally  written  a 
letter  indicating  bis  opposition  to  the  SST. 
then  wrote  a  second  letter  in  which  he 
reconsidered  his  opinion  and  came  out  in 
favor  of  the  program.  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss.  &  vigorous  opponent  of  the  SST. 
sought  to  have  the  panel's  report  made  pub- 
lic, but  John  Khrllchman,  the  President's  ad- 
mlnistrauve  assistant.  Invoked  Presidential 
privilege.  Dr.  Carwin.  although  differing  with 
DuBrldge.  who  is  chairman  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Board,  remained  on  the 
committee,  but  aired  his  views  through  tele- 
vision to  the  editors  of  newspapers.  "I'm  not 
a  full-time  member  of  the  administration." 
says  Garwin.  "and  I  feel  myself  in  the  same 
position  as  a  lawyer  who  has  many  clients. 
The  fact  that  he  deals  with  one  doesn't  pre- 
vent blm  from  dealing  with  another  so  long 
OS  he  doesn't  use  Che  information  be  ob- 
tains from  the  first  in  dealing  with  the  sec- 
ond. Since  there  are  so  few  people  familiar 
with  these  programs.  It  is  Important  for  me 
to  give  the  Congress',  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration, the  benefit  of  my  experience." 

KOtGS 

The  most  effective  argument  being  used 
against  the  SST  tn  this  Tear  of  the  Environ- 
ment. OS  It  Is  being  called,  Is  noise  A  popular 
term  of  reference  that  has  been  given  wide 
display  Is  that  an  American  SST  would,  on 
the  runway.  &o\uid  like  fifty  subsonic  Jets 
taking  off  at  the  same  time.  This  comparison, 
which  was  devised  by  Garwin,  has  beien  both 
supported  and  hotly  contested  by  sclentlsu 
and  aeronautical  engineers  Id  and  out  of  the 
SST  program  It  has  become  the  touchstone 
of  the  great  supersonic  debate,  a  oasslonate 
dialogue  that  has  inspired  lay  persons  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  sclenusts.  and  engineer! 
to  reduce  their  heady  techniques  to  the  sill 
of  common  understanding.  One  must  first 
understand,  for  example,  that  noise  is  energy 
or  pressure  waves  in  the  air.  and  a  decibel,  as 
a  unit  for  measuring  sound  pressure  tevel, 
was  named  for  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and 
was  established  soon  after  1000. 

But  It  was  reasoned,  ball  a  century  later. 


that  some  kinds  of  noise  can  be  more  annoy- 
ing than  others,  A  fingernail  running  down 
a  blackboard  does  not  create  many  decibels, 
but  It  sends  shivers  down  the  backs  o(  some 
people.  Hi-fl  seu.  turned  up  loud,  register 
many  decibels,  but  young  people  And  that 
sound  enjoyable.  In  I9&B,  Dr.  Karl  Krytcr  of 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  created  a 
new  measurement  that  included  sound  pres- 
sure level  as  well  as  frequency.  A  measure  of 
both  noise  and  annoyance.  It  Is  called  Per- 
ceived Noise-level  In  decibels,  or  PNdB. 
Acoustic  engineers  realleed  that  high  tones 
or.  more  particularly,  the  high  whines  of 
certain  aircraft  engineii.  for  example,  per- 
sisting for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  can  alter 
the  PNdB  Therefore,  in  1966.  s  new  measure, 
EPNdB  or  Effective  Perceived  Noise-level,  was 
created  by  the  Aircraft  Exterior  Noise  Com- 
mittee or  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. The  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  In  order 
to  denote  the  annoyance  factor,  has  adopted 
EPNdB.  and  uses  It  to  measure  the  noise  of 
all  sut»onlc  airplanes. 

Airplane  noise  Is  measured  at  three  places: 
one  mile  from  the  threshold  of  the  runway: 
about  three-and-a-half  miles  from  the  start 
of  the  take-off  run  (for  cilmb-ojt  noise): 
and  about  1.500  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
runway.  Experiments  on  the  American  SST 
engine,  which  Is  to  be  built  by  Oenerml 
Electric,  indicate  that  the  airplane  la  already 
within  the  PAX'S  acceptable  noise  llmiu 
when  landing  and  on  takeoff.  Indeed,  since 
an  SST  takes  off  at  a  higher  and  faster  dlmb- 
out  rate.  It  Is  more  quiet  than  existing  Jeu 
when  flying  over  the  community.  On  sideline 
noise — St  the  runway— It  registers  about  194 
PNdB.  whereas  present  Jeu  register  108 
PNdB.  William  Magruder.  the  forty-aeven- 
year-oid  former  test  pilot  who  designed  Lock- 
heed's new  Jumbo,  the  L-1011.  and  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  SST  project  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  concedes  that  the  sideline 
noise  of  the  SST  Is  now  three  to  four  times 
as  annoying  as  the  noise  produced  by  cur- 
rent Jeu.  But  there  are  still  eight  years  to 
go  In  which  to  correct  the  sideline  noise,  he 
adds,  before  a  production  model  of  the  Amer- 
ican SST  mjght  appear. 

"People  like  Garwin."  says  Magruder.  "are 
creating  technical  mischief.  He  Is  playing  on 
the  difference  between  sound  and  annoy- 
ance '  Garwin  is  quick  with  an  answer.  Zn 
his  cluttered  office  on  West  115th  Street  in 
New  York  City  between  Columbls  Ualvertlty 
and  the  Hudson  River,  he  told  me.  "When 
Magruder  says  I  am  In  error  In  equating 
fifty  subsonic  Jets  taking  off  simultaneously 
with  one  SST,  he  is  stwolutely  wrong. 
Whether  disingenuous  or  Ignorant  la  bard  to 
tell,  but  I'm  sure  Ifs  Ignorant.  AU  I  want 
him  to  do  Is  get  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  get  one  of  their  consultants,  or 
Karl  Kryter  at  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
who  invented  PNdB.  to  say  I'm  wrong,  and 
I  will  be  saiiBfled,  but  they  dont." 

Confronted  with  this  ctuiUenge,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  at  SR'i  request,  con- 
vened a  panel  of  consultants.  They  Included 
Dr.  John  Powers,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Noise  Abstement.  Federal  Aviation  Admlnls- 
tratlon:  Harvey  Hubbard,  director.  Acoustics 
Branch,  NASA,  I^ngley  Resesjcfa  Center.  Vir- 
ginia; Ctiarles  Foster,  director.  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement.  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation:  Newton  Lleurance. 
director  of  Aviation  Affairs.  Environmental 
Sciences  Servloes  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Oooimerce.  and  George  Chatham, 
aeronautics  and  apace  specialist.  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  who 
was  formerly  with  NASA's  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  Tectmology. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Osrwtn's  widely  quoted 
statement  ttiat  one  SST  sounds  like  fifty 
subsonic  Jets  at  take'K)ff,  the  panel  members 
ooncemed  with  sound  bad  the  following 
comments: 

Dr.  Powers :  "Tschnlcally,  it  Is  an  accurate 
stAtement.  It  is  a  logarithmic  raUo,  but  obvl- 
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ously  you  can't  put  fifty  aircraft  together. 
because  the  sound  sources  would  cancel.  The 
thing  that  is  Important  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  airport  neighbor  perceives  the 
noise." 

Mr.  Chatham :  "The  statement  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view  Is  correct.  I've  had  to  ex- 
plain that  statement  many  times,  but  It  is  a 
propagJjada-type  statement  liecause  It  has  a 
direct  interpretation  in  terms  of  annoyance 
or  perceived  level  WhUe  It  Is  tecimlcally  cor- 
rect, and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  say 
that  it  Is  correct,  it  is  very  misleading.  It 
sounds  as  though  an  SST  Is  fifty  times  as 
loud-  That  Is  the  interpretation  thst  every- 
one gives  thst  statement.  But  It  doesnt  mean 
that  at  all.  It  appears  as  If  you'll  hear  some- 
thing with  fifty  times  the  loudness  and  you 
don't." 

Mr.  Hubbard:  "Say  you  tiad  a  four-englne 
airplane  and  you  were  running  Just  one  en- 
gine. There  is  a  certain  loudness  associated 
with  that  one  engine.  Then  you  turn  on  the 
second  engine.  With  two  engines  running  It 
isn't  twice  as  loud  on  any  scale.  If  you  turn 
on  all  four  engines,  It  isn't  four  times  as  loud. 
Pour  engines  make  four  times  as  much 
acoustic  power,  but  the  sound  Is  not  four 
times  as  loud  to  a  person." 

Mr.  Chatham:  "If  you  had  an  slrplsne 
with  ten  engines  and  you  were  to  overfly  with 
one  engine  going  and  bear  that  noise,  and 
then  overfly  again  with  all  ten  engines  going, 
the  effect  you  would  receive  would  be 
double." 

Pursuing  Garwln's  suggestion  further,  SR 
reached  Dr.  Karl  Kryter.  director  of  the  Sen- 
sory Sciences  Research  Center  at  Stanford 
Rcttearch  Institute.  Dr.  Kryter  cautions  that 
decibel  measurements  are  preferred  by  engi- 
neers, but  the  "annoyance  scale  In  your  he«d 
doesn't  go  up  as  the  physical  noise  increases 
in  the  air."  Both  Gaxwln  and  Magruder,  as 
they  state  in  their  respective  cases,  are  cor- 
rect, according  to  Kryter.  However,  he  says.  "I 
don't  think  Garwin  needs  to  use  this  exskmple 
of  one  to  fifty,  because  it  overstates  the  case. 
WWIe  Garwin  Is  absolutely  correct.  I  think 
be  is  overkilling  by  using  a  technical  fact 
that  would  mislead  some  people.  On  the 
otber  hand.  I  think  a  three  himdred  to  four 
hundred  per  cent  increase  In  noisiness  to 
something  that  Is  already  intolerable  to  some 
people  Is  beyond  acceptable  llmlU." 

As  an  experiment.  Kryter  says,  a  pemn 
might  put  his  hand  on  a  counter  and  put  a 
one-ounce  weight  on  It.  By  adding  another 
ounce  does  he  feel  twice  the  amount  of 
pressure?  If  four  more  ounces  are  added, 
does  It  feel  like  six  times  as  much  pressure? 
Kryter  thinks  not.  The  same  is  true  in  noise. 
As  you  Increase  the  nolie  level  measured 
In  EPNdB.  the  subjective  scale  grows  In  such 
a  way  that  every  time  ten  EPNdB  is  added. 
It  seems  twice  as  bad  as  before. 

THE  BOOM 

Quite  apart  from  the  noise  created  by  the 
engines  of  the  SST  is  the  presence  of  the 
much-discussed  sonic  boom.  Although  some 
perrons  in  the  arena  of  the  debate,  among 
them  Secreury  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  and  former  PAA  director  Lt.  Oen. 
Elwood  Quesada  (a  vigorous  opponent  of 
SST) ,  are  confident  the  boom  will  ultimately 
be  Ucked,  the  boom,  or  le  bang  sonique  as 
the  French  call  It.  la  there  and  It  won't  go 
away  The  FAA  established  a  rule  this  year 
forbidding  SSTs  to  fly  over  land,  thus  the 
British-French  Concorde,  the  Soviet  Tr-144. 
and  the  American  SST,  If  It  is  eventually 
put  m  production,  will,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  be  over-ocean  planes 
only. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  would  like  to 
see  the  FAA  rule  become  a  law.  SbotUd  t2ie 
SST  not  find  a  market  in  transoceanic  flight, 
economic  pressures  might  force  the  govern- 
ment to  relax  Its  rule,  they  argue.  As  Rep- 
resentative Sidney  Yates  (Democrat-BI.)  bos 
said  tartly.  "Someday  they'll  say  that  the 
sonic  boom  is  the  voloe  of  progress." 


An  elaborate  system  of  world  routes  for 
planes  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  iiaa  been 
planned,  all  of  It  over  water.  The  New  York- 
to-Parls  flight  profile,  for  example,  calls  for 
a  southern  track  with  supersonic  q>eeds  com- 
mencing twenty-five  minutes  out,  or  well 
after  ttie  plane  has  departed  the  southern 
tip  of  Long  Island.  The  southern  track  would 
keep  It  below  Newfoundland.  The  most  m- 
tense  part  of  the  boom,  known  ss  the  super- 
boom,  occurs  Just  after  transonic  accelera- 
tion. The  boom  creates  a  carpet  fifty  miles 
wide,  decreases  as  it  spreads  to  the  sides, 
and  changes  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  effect  on  sea  birds  Is  undetermined, 
but  movies  msde  of  minks  experimentally 
boomed  in  cages  show  a  mother  sniffing  for 
danger  and  finding  none,  returning  to  her 
chore,  washing  her  offspring.  It  Is  argued 
Uaat  the  effect  to  passengers  and  crew  on 
passenger  liners  and  modem  freighters  and 
tankers  will  be  minimal  because  ships  are 
air  conditioned  and  built  to  withstand  heavy 
storms.  The  boom  noise  is  expected  to  be 
attenuated  by  ocean  waves  and  sounds  of 
the  ship  Itself.  Those  on  sallboau  and  sports 
fishermen  will  not  fare  as  well.  Harvey  Hub- 
bard, director  of  NASA's  acoustic  branch, 
ssys,  "There  n»ay  tie  some  cases  where  the 
noise  will  not  he  as  sharp  as  a  boom,  but 
there  will  always  be  some  disturbance  there 
In  twenty  thoussnd  measurements,  never 
once  hsve  we  failed  to  get  a  signal.  Our 
serodynsmlcs  people  feel  It  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  a  boat  going  through  water  It's 
pretty  hard  to  eliminate  the  wake."  While 
the  sonic  booms  created  by  the  SST  flying 
at  60.000  feet  should  not  be  equated  with 
military  supersonlca  breaking  windows  while 
practicing  evading  techniques  st  low  levels, 
about  all  science  can  do  is  to  try  to  change 
the  shape  of  the  sound  wave  These  attempU 
ore  l>elng  called.  In  the  elaborate  argot  of 
science,  a  "finite  rise  time  pressure  slgno- 
ture." 

poixtmoH 

Testifying  before  Senator  WUllam  Prox- 
mlre's  Joint  Economic  Committee  studying 
the  efficiency  of  the  government.  Russell 
Train,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  expressed  doubt  that  a  low- 
ering of  noise  level  can  be  made  without 
cutting  down  the  payload.  Though  building 
new  airports  would  require  enormous  invest- 
ment, some  new  airports  wlU  have  to  be 
built  with  or  without  an  SST,  and  Dr.  Train 
has  acknowledged  that  "adequate  land  plan- 
ning In  such  cases  oould  mlnlmixe  the  eflecu 
of  sideline  noise." 

While  reaffirming  the  necessity  of  control- 
ling the  noise  environment  at  the  nation's 
airports.  Tram  seemed  more  concerned  with 
the  problems  that  the  airplane  may  create 
In  the  upper  atmosphere.  AccompsJiled  by 
Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald,  a  memt>er  of  the 
council.  Train  said.  "The  supersonic  trans- 
port will  fly  at  an  altitude  of  between  sixty 
thousand  and  seventy  thoussnd  feet.  It  will 
place  into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  large 
quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  particulate  matter.  ...  A  fl,eet 
of  Ave  himdred  American  SSTs  and  Con- 
cordes flying  in  this  region  of  the  stmospbere 
could,  over  a  period  of  years.  Increase  the 
watei^. content  by  as  much  as  fifty  to  one 
bundrwi  percent.  This  oould  be  very  signifi- 
cant, l^^cause  observaUona  indicate  that  the 
water  fapor  content  of  the  stratosphere  has 
already  increased  about  fifty  per  cent  over  the 
last  five  years,  due  presuniably  to  natural 
processes.  There  la  a  possibility,  which  should 
be  researched,  thst  subsonic  Jets  have  t>een 
contributing  to  this  increase." 

Train  has  indicated  that  the  water  in  the 
atmosphere  might  worm  the  average  surface 
temperature  by  two-tenths  to  three-tenths 
of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  water  vapor 
could  destroy  "some  fraction"  of  the  oeone, 
exposing  the  Earth  to  tUtraviolet  radiation. 
Train  called  bis  evaluations  "speculative." 
intvi>>g  the  further  point  thst  the  develop- 


ment of  a  prototype  doc*  not  In  ItaeU  have 
envlroiunental  consequences.  Ultimately, 
Train,  a  lawyer,  stepped  aside  in  favor  of  Dr. 
MacDonald,  a  scientist  who  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  area  in  which  supersonies 
plan  to  fly  is  ordinarily  a  dry  part  of  the 
atmoq>her«.  containing  about  two  ports  per 
million  of  water  vapor  In  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  for  reasons  yet  unfathomed  by  scl- 
entlsu. It  baa  increased  to  three  parts  per 
million.  Water  vapor  stays  in  the  atmosphere 
for  eighteen  months,  affecting  the  amount 
of  heat  that  reaches  the  lower  atmosphere. 
"If  the  concentration  is  increased  sulflclent- 
ly."  MacDonald  testified.  "It  could  form  high, 
thin  layers  of  cloud  that  could  persist  for  a 
long  time  and  potentially  could  liave  a  very 
large  effect  on  climate." 

MacDonaJd  described  the  sun's  radiation. 
and  told  about  ultraviolet  or  bard  radiation, 
which  destroys  cells.  Ultraviolet  radiation 
causes  sunburn — "the  fraction  that  does 
reach  the  surface" — and  the  oxone  acts  as  a 
shield.  As  ozone  Ls  decreased  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  "we  might  have  tome  effect  st 
ground  level."  If  the  ozone  were  to  be 
stripped  from  the  atmosphere.  MacDonald 
said,  and  the  surface  of  the  Earth  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  solar  radiation,  "it  would 
wipe  out  all  life  except  in  the  oceans."  Twice 
in  his  testimony  MacDonald  stopped  to  say. 
'But  I  must  emphasize  we  are  Just  beginning 
to  understand  these  consequences.  It  Is  a 
very  Iffy  subject."  snd  later.  "It  would  be  my 
Judgment  as  one  who  has  worked  in  the  field 
that  the  effects  probably  would  be  minor." 
But.  he  added,  he  would  not  want  to  take 
the  rlrt  of  tinkering  with  the  upper  sir  with- 
out more  information. 

It  has  l»ecn  claimed.  In  a  so-called  domino 
theory  of  the  upper  air.  that  tiie  change  of  a 
few  tenilis  of  s  degree  could  set  off  s  chain 
reaction  that  might  produce  an  ice  age.  or 
conversely,  as  others  Esy,  start  a  warming 
trend  that  would  melt  the  polar  Icecaps  Tet, 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search records  significant  temperature  de- 
clines because  of  volcanic  activity  In  1816, 
1637.  1B84,  and  1912.  "The  year  without  a 
summer. "  was  the  term  for  1B16.  but  as  the 
chemicals  and  the  water  were  cleansed  from 
the  air  in  a  natural  cycle,  the  earth  found 
lu  mean  temperature  again. 

William  Magruder.  who  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  •a7.6-mUllon  research  program 
for  the  SST.  quesUons  the  effects  thst  the 
aircraft  may  have  on  the  stratospheric  pol- 
lution or  weather  change.  He  has  said.  "There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  verify  thst  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  will  rise  be- 
cause of  the  water  vapor  in  It.  Ifs  true  that 
It's  increasing,  and  we  should  know  more 
about  why  It  Is  increasing.  We  do  have  large 
research  and  development  programs  looking 
into  It  and  not  Just  because  of  the  SST 
There  Is  Just  as  much  evidence  to  say  It's 
good  as  It's  bad.  but  If  youve  made  up  your 
mind  to  shoot  at  the  SST.  you  can  turn  all 
your  Ifs  sgalnet  It.  Tou  can  say  */  the  water 
vapor  were  to  get  too  blgh  and  destroyed 
the  ozone,  all  of  It.  then  the  ultraviolet  rays 
would  descend  on  Earth  and  strip  It  of  all 
life.  Now,  the  total  amount  of  o»3ne  that 
Is  going  to  be  destroyed  is  about  five  or  six 
per  cent." 

Many  scientists  agree  that  the  amount  of 
water  placed  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  fleet  of 
4O0  SSTb  In  a  day  Is  the  some  amount  In- 
jected Into  the  upper  atmosphere  by  one 
thunderstorm.  There  ore  sbout  3,000  to  6000 
thunderstorms  exploding  around  the  Earth 
every  day. 

"At  one  time."  Magruder  said,  "the  op- 
ponenu in  the  scientific  comimunlty  wrote 
me  a  little  paper  that  said  the  upper  atmos- 
phere went  up  nine  degrees.  From  IMO  to 
1955.  it  went  down  one  degree.  With  the  wa- 
ter being  put  out  by  the  SST  fleet  In  the  at- 
mosphere It  could  change  the  temperature 
one  to  three- tenths  of  a  degree  However,  if  It 
changed  it  five  dsgreeo,  It  wotild  melt  the 
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polar  Icecap.  Wk  vent  to  them  and  said. 

'From  IBBO  to  1S4U  when  It  went  up  nine  de- 
grees, no  ice  melted.*  Back  in  1883  when  Kra- 
katoa  blew  up  and  put  a  cubic  mile  of  sea 
water  way  Into  the  upper  atmosphere,  the 
explosion  was  heard  three  thousand  miles 
avijr,  and  for  one  whole  year  the  world  had 
green  sunsets.  And  nothing  happened.  The 
world  temperature  didn't  change.  The  Icecaps 
didn't  melt.  lan't  what's  going  on  with  natu- 
ral evolution  and  what  man  is  doing  up  there 
with  a  couple  or  airplanes  pathetically  tiny? 

"We  all  agree  we'd  better  do  some  research. 
But  Oarwln.  who  la  predisposed  one  way  and 
who  has  outlets  through  Reuss.  Tatea  and 
Proxmire.  take*  liberties  with  Us  and  coulds 
and  changes  them  to  will  and  shall.  There 
15  nothing  wrong  with  raising  questions, 
but  t  very  much  disapprove  of  this  ap- 
proach people  have  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means  If  I  want  the  SST  tilled.  It's  okay  for 
me  to  say  it's  going  to  melt  the  polar  icecap. 
It's  oka?  for  me  to  play  the  sound  game  and 
make  the  housewife  think  It's  Ofty  times  as 
annoying  while  forgetting  to  say  that  out 
ov«r  the  community  It  is  half  aa  annoying 
and  It  meeU  the  best  standards  the  PAA  has 
set  up  to  date.  Only  there  on  the  runway  do 
we  have  a  problem,  and  we  have  eight  years 
to  work  on  It."  Such  attacks  are  very  effec- 
tive. 

So.  too,  Is  the  release  of  so-called  secret  re- 
ports atuibuted  to  the  government  in  alleged 
collusion  with  the  Boeing  Company.  Some- 
time this  spring  Congressman  Henry  Reuss 
received  a  p^ge  and  a  half  of  notes  about  the 
SST  from  an  informant  that  were  said  to 
have  been  extracted  from  secret  Boeing 
memos.  "The  uncertainties  seem  to  surround 
nitrogen  oxide  enhancement  and  ocsone  de- 
ficiency in  the  stratosphere,"  said  the  report. 
a  copy  of  which  has  come  into  the  hands  of 
SR.  "Tou  better  check  with  some  chemlsta 
or  atmospheric  scientists  to  see  what  effect 
this  has  on  the  environment.  I  think  a 
stronger  and  possibly  more  politically  pow- 
erful environmental  argument  can  be  made 
on  Jet  engine  noise  level,  particularly  around 
the  airports."  the  Informant's  note  said. 

A  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  so-called 
Boeing  report  on  which  the  informant's  notes 
were  based  was  sent  by  Beuss  to  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe.  The  Secretary  for- 
warded It  Immediately  to  Magruder.  who  had 
It  by  5:30  PrJday  afternoon,  June  5.  Ma- 
gruder ran  a  search  of  his  organization,  called 
Boeing  In  Seattle,  and  asked  them  to  do  the 
same.  At  6:30  he  called  Rcuss.  wbo  wu  on 
the  floor  and  unreachable.  Magruder  left  a 
message  with  bis  adm.lnlftratlve  assistant. 
James  Verdler.  offering  to  open  his  flies  and 
give  the  Congressman  access  to  any  material 
he  had.  Beuss's  office  declined  the  inviutlon. 

Over  the  weekend  Magruder  did  turn  up 
a  Boeing  scientist  who  had  been  working 
In  a  laboratory  environment  employing  a 
computer  synthesis  model.  Using  a  hypo- 
thetical fleet  of  500  SST'b.  he  fed  equations 
Into  the  computer  to  det«nnlne  the  eSects 
on  the  upper  air.  In  the  experiment,  the  an- 
awer  came  out  showing  that  moisture  could 
cause  a  temperature  change  of  ten  degrees. 
When  the  r^ort  was  examined.  It  was  found 
that  the  computer  programming  was  off  by 
an  order  of  magnitude.  What  should  have 
been  a  tentli  of  a  degree  was  shown  as  ten 
degrees,  and  the  direction  was  wrong. 

Magruder  then  called  Reuss's  afHce  back 
tx>  say  he  had  found  an  Interoffice  memo  in 
the  Boeing  scientific  research  laboratory. 
He  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  notes  given  to 
Reuss  in  order  to  correct  the  error.  Verdler 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  Reuae's  notes 
were  secret.  Magruder  told  Verdler.  "If  some 
evidence  comes  up  that  we  ought  to  stop 
the  SST.  my  voice  U  to  be  the  flr»t  one  that 
says  so.  and  everyboody  in  the  administration 
wiu  back  me  up.  So  X  dont  understand  how 
you  can  have  documents  that  are  secret  from 

At  6  O'clock  Suiula;  night.  Jnzw  7.  Reuai's 


office  released  a  report  to  the  press.  The 
headline    read:    srcarr    boeino   sttot    nt- 

DICT8  aST  Wai.1-  INCaCASS  POLLUTANTS  IN   STWAT- 

cisprTxax-  The  text  of  the  report  implied  that 
Boeing  had  discovered  that  water  vapor  In 
the  upper  atmosphere  will  be  doubled  and 
the  protective  orone  layer  thinned  by  10 
to  30  percent  in  area*  where  the  SST's  travel; 
alongside  these  projections  It  Juxtaposed  Dr. 
Gordon  MacOonald's  claim  that  "if  all  OKone 
were  stripped  from  the  atmosphere,  this 
would  effectively  wipe  out  all  life."  Oddly,  In 
the  press  release,  as  In  the  report  sent  to 
Reuss  by  his  informant  the  temperature  was 
going  the  wrong  way  to  produce  the  effect 
that  was  claimed. 

THE   ECONOMICS 

Beyond  all  the  threats  to  environsaent  are 
the  lunher  twin  detergeaU  of  national 
priorities  and  economic  doubt.  Should  the 
monies  that  the  government  Is  Investing  in 
the  SST  program  (and  that,  according  to  Its 
contract  %-ith  Boeing,  It  hopes  to  redeem 
as  planes  are  sold  to  airlines)  be  put  in 
medicine,  education,  and  environmental  con- 
trol? Richard  Ottinger,  the  New  York  Rep- 
resentative who  is  running  for  the  US.  Sen- 
ate. hAS  called  the  "funding  bill  for  fiscal 
1070  a  gross  distortion  of  our  nsAioual  pri- 
orities." Representative  Reuss  thinks  Boeing 
ought  to  be  making  a  mass  transit  vehicle 
and  GE  a  pollution- free  engine  for  it  In- 
stead of  making  the  SST.  which  he  has 
called  "an  environment-despoiling  super- 
plane  for  the  Jet  set." 

"Instead  of  building  pyramids,  they  ought 
to  be  doing  something  that  benefits  large 
numbers  of  people."  Reuss  says.  "Putting 
t2fiO-mlUlon  Into  the  SST  and  one-third  of 
that  Into  fighting  air  pollution — that's  not 
a  good  allocation  of  priorities  This  admin- 
istration Is  unusually  ga-ga  about  subsidiz- 
ing business  and  banking,  but  it's  very  nig- 
gardly about  appropriating  funds  for  educa- 
tion, which  It  vetoes,  or  hospitals,  which  It 
vetoes,  or  the  environment,  which  It  under- 
funds.  I  think  this  is  part  of  the  administra- 
tion syndrome  of  siphoning  off  as  much  aa 
possible  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  shovel- 
ing It  out  to  .heir  pals  In  the  banks  or  large 
defense  planta.  I  think  It  would  be  good  ele- 
mentary morality  to  stop  all  these  Teapot 
Domes  that  have  been  going  on  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  The  SST  doean*t  have  real 
scientific  or  human  aspirations  to  it.  It  Is 
wicked  and  obscene  to  defend  as  Job-creating 
anything  under  the  sun.  It's  undignified  to 
ask  human  beings  to  work  at  something  that 
la  useless.  Even  the  Treasury  Department  it- 
self— until  It  got  suppressed — said  there 
would  be  a  negative  balance  of  payments 
from  the  SST.  That  is.  more  Americans  would 
be  encouraged  to  go  to  Europe,  and  that 
would  take  the  advantage  out  of  what  we  got 
for  selling  the  plane  to  foreign  airlines." 

Par  from  being  muzzled,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  a  letter  from  Paul  Volcher. 
Undersecretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  to  Sen- 
ator William  Proxffllre,  stated  on  May  1 : 

"On  the  balance  of  pajrments  aspects  of 
this  question  [the  SST|,  we  have  no  reason 
to  alter  our  view  that  the  potentially  adverse 
Impact  on  our  travel  account  from  the  de- 
velopment of  a  U.S  SST  could  equal  or  out- 
weigh the  positive  impact  on  the  aircraft 
sales  account.  ...  If  one  were  fairly  sure 
that  a  foreign  SST  wt}uld  become  a  viable 
commercial  proposition  within  the  foresee- 
able future,  then  the  balance  of  payments 
arguments  against  proceeding  with  a  U.S. 
SST  would  lose  force." 

Four  days  later  Boceo  BlcUlano,  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
wrote  to  Proxmlre: 

"We  continue  to  believe  that  only  the  effect 
of  sales  of  aircraft  and  equipment  can  be 
taken  inu)  account  In  any  meaningful  way 
In  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  U.S.  SST 
program  on  the  balance  of  payments." 

SlcUlano  noted  that  the  travel  deficit  haa 
long  endured  and  that  the  era  of  the  wlde- 


bodled  airplanes  (747s.  Lr-10-lls.  DC-lOs)  as 
well  as  the  Introduction  of  the  Concorde  In 
IQ73  would  already  have  increased  interna- 
tional travel  growth  by  the  time  an  Ameri- 
can SST  would  appear.  But  more  interna- 
tional travel,  he  argued,  increased  the  need 
for  additional  travel  within  foreign  coun- 
tries, thus  requiring  more  short-range  air- 
craft "predominantly  of  American  manufac- 
ture." Most  Importantly,  perhaps.  Slcillano 
noted  that  further  delay  in  a  VS.  commit- 
ment to  the  SST  would  encourage  substan- 
tial orders  for  the  Concorde  and  "provide 
greater  incentive  to  develop  a  second-gener- 
ation Concorde,  which  would  be  more  com- 
petitive with  the  U.S.  SST. " 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
the  Congressional  hearings  on  the  funding 
for  the  U.S  SST  some  efforts  were  made  to 
leave  an  Impression  with  the  American  side — 
deliberately  erroneous — that  the  Concorde 
was  In  trouble.  By  use  of  this  propaganda 
ploy.  It  was  hoped  to  gain  for  the  Concorde 
even  more  lead  time  over  the  U.S.  entry. 

Information  available  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  May 
indicates  the  Concorde  Is  proceeding  so 
well  that  the  construction  of  twelve  air- 
craft has  been  ordered,  Including  six  pro- 
duction models,  two  prototypes,  two  pre- 
production  models,  one  model  for  static  test- 
ing, and  one  for  thermal  testing. 

The  Concorde  has  still  to  test— as  It  will 
this  summer — Its  performances  at  Mach  2. 
or  roughly  1.400  miles  an  hour,  for  payload, 
fuel,  maintenance,  and.  of  course,  noise  and 
boom,  especially  to  meet  restraints  that 
might  be  placed  on  It  In  the  United  States 
or  other  foreign  countries.  Asked  in  Con- 
gressional hearings  at  Washington  whether 
the  United  States  and  Britain  couldnt 
Jointly  ban  supersonic  aircraft  on  the  basis 
of  noise  alone.  Mary  Goldrlng  of  the  London 
Economist  thought  not.  "Britain  Is  not  a  very 
noise -sensitive  country,"  she  said.  "And  we 
wovild  not  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  what  we  thought  was  a  deliberate 
American  move  to  try  and  keep  the  Concorde 
out."  Nor  could  she  see  at  the  present  stage 
how  Britain  and  Prance  "could  gracefully 
fade  out"  She  expressed  doubts  whether  the 
United  States  can  offer  a  "spectacularly  bet- 
ter supersonic  aircraft  than  we  can,  in  which 
case  our  reaction  will  be  that  we  are  simply 
giving  away  the  market  to  big  bod  Boeing 
again.  ■ 

There  seems  little  chance  of  that.  The 
State  Department  Information  further  states 
that  consideration  Is  being  given  to  a  sec- 
ond-generation Concorde,  which  would  com- 
pete in  sixe  with  the  American  plane.  It 
would  cost  half  a  billion,  a  financial  con- 
sideration that  might  force  an  invitation  to 
Oermanv  to  Join  a  consortium  to  build  Con- 
corde n 

"The  trouble  with  our  opponents,"  pays 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  who  with  his  fellow 
Washtngtonian  Senator  Magnuson,  is  leading 
tl.e  floor  fight  for  the  SST  in  the  Senate,  "is 
that  they  only  talk  about  an  American  SST 
which  Is  not  even  yet  flying.  Let  ua  address 
ourselves  to  an  International  SST.  It  U  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  SST  Is  here.  The  question 
is  whether  America  U  going  to  participate  in 
this  technology." 

While  Senator  Jackson  Is  faulted  be- 
cause he  represents  the  state  of  Washington, 
home  of  the  Boeing  Company,  he  ta  one  of 
the  leading  environmentalists  in  the  Con- 
gress, having  been  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  Senate  since  19fia.  He 
worked  for  four  years  on  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act,  which  passed  the 
Senate  a  year  ago  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

Under  the  act,  there  Is  specific  authority 
delegated  to  the  President  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  other  countries  to  deal 
with  environjnental  problems  that  transcend 
national  barriers.  "I  have  strongly  urged  the 
White  House  to  act  under  the  authority  of 
my  bin  to  bring  together  the  British  and 
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the  French  and  the  Russians  eo  we  can 
undertake  an  honest  analysis  of  this  prob- 
lem." Jackson  says. 

"The  whole  fight  over  environment  in  the 
Seventies,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  SST. 
will  revolve  around  this  question  of  trying 
to  provide  a  balance  In  our  society  between 
our  social  and  economic  goals  and  objectives 
and  quality  life,  a  good  environment."  As 
one  who  has  labored  for  environment  since 
the  early  Sixties,  the  Senator  decries  what 
he  calls  "these  people  who  discovered  the 
environment  a  few  months  ago.  these  In- 
sUnt  environmentalists."  They  worry  about 
the  poor  among  us,  he  says,  while  forgetting 
that  to  aid  the  poor  we  have  to  allow  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

"Any  economic  growth  has  an  impact  on 
the  environment."  says  Jackson.  "The  ques- 
tion Is  how  much  of  an  impact  and  what  can 
you  do  to  lessen  the  Impact.  You  can't  talk 
about  twenty-six  million  new  homes  by  1978, 
which  la  a  mlnlnul  goal,  without  talking 
about  how  many  trees  you  are  going  to  cut. 
This.  too.  haa  on  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. People  in  the  Congress,  in  the  White 
House,  and  in  the  State  Hotjses  will  be 
trying  to  reconcile  this  conflict  between 
proper  social  and  economic  goals  and  a  good 
environment.  It  1«  simple  to  say  we'll  Just 
shut  down  this  operation  and  weni  solve 
It.  It's  much  more  difficult  to  be  given  the 
charter  to  go  ahead  and  say  we  want  to  ful- 
fill the  proper  national  goals— and  do  It  un- 
der a  mandau  that  It  provide  for  quaUty 
life  at  the  same  time." 

Echoing  Jackson's  Senatorial  statement 
IB  Paul  Charrlngton.  Jamee  J.  Kill  Professor 
of  Transportation  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  who  has  been  observing  the  SST 
since  1958.  "Clearly."  says  Charrlngton.  "this 
Is  a  research  and  development  project  at  this 
Juncture  The  two  regimes  that  offer  real 
promise  are  supersonlcs  and  some  kind  of 
V-STOL  (veracal  short  takeoff  and  landing, 
i.e..  helicopters).  We  have  probably  put  more 
m  V-STOL  In  dribs  and  drabs  than  we 
have  put  Into  the  SST.  If  we  abandon  the 
project  and  gave  the  market  to  the  Con- 
corde and  the  Russians,  we  would  damage 
our  balance  of  payments  by  aomewhere  In 
the  range  of  twenty-five  to  forty-five  billion 
dollars  over  a  fifteen-year  period,  so  this 
would  put  us  further  imder  water  than  we 
are  now.  The  fact  that  we  go  forward  Is  no 
guarantee  we  are  going  to  bring  this  home, 
but  we  surer  than  hell  aren't  going  to  bring 
It  home  If  we  haven't  got  an  airplane.  If 
ther«  were  on  assurance  that  the  dough 
would  be  returned,  then  I  would  not  be  In 
favor  of  the  government's  being  in  It,  be- 
cause then  It  would  be  merely  a  bankroll  pro- 
position; Just  find  a  friendly  banker — big 
as  the  number  is^to  put  up  the  dough.  So. 
I  look  at  It  as  an  R-and-D  project,  and  may- 
be the  first  of  a  series  of  advanced  tech- 
nology project*  where  there  are  a  lot  of 
chips  and  the  government  goes  so  far  and 
then  gets  out." 

While  the  Concorde  might  very  well  prove 
to  be  potent  competition,  there  are  those  In 
aviation  circles  who  say  the  Russians  have 
never  built  a  plane  that  makes  any  sense  In 
a  Western  free  enterprise  market.  Secor 
Browne,  head  of  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board. 
who  taught  air  transportation  at  MIT  and 
who  negotiated  the  deUcate  Soviet  and 
American  agreements  that  established  regu- 
lar filghU  between  New  York  and  Moscow, 
thinks  the  Russians  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  machine  that  could  be  sold  on  the 
world  market.  They  could  also  hold  out  the 
bonus  of  a  favorable  route  across  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  "If  you  ore 
Japan  Air  Unea  and  you  are  offered  a  Con- 
corde and  a  TU-144  and  If  the  Russians  can 
sweeten  the  arrangement  by  awarding  favor- 
able routos,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Then 
Mr.  Holaby  {president  of  Pan  American ) 
looks  out  the  window  while  a  TU-144  streaks 
post  hla  747,  and  be  doesn't  have  much 
cbolM  either.'* 


Browne  finds  the  Russians  highly  prag- 
maUc,  poaseased  of  an  infinite  power  to  al- 
locate men  and  resources.  Skill  Is  the  one  ele- 
ment they  know  Is  in  short  supply.  "To  the 
Russians,  the  SST  Is  primarily  an  internal 
machine.  It's  a  long,  crummy  ride  from  Mos- 
cow to  Vladivostok  or  Novosibirsk,  and  If  you 
can  get  your  skilled  people  there  In  a  half  or 
a  third  of  the  time,  you  get  more  ont  of 
them.  To  move  people  who  have  the  skills 
faster  and  get  more  productivity  out  of 
them — that's  why  they  are  mterested' 

The  capability  of  moving  skilled  people 
around  the  world  faster  Is  a  for  different 
theory  than  calling  the  SST  a  fast  plane  for 
the  Jet  set.  Instead  of  seven  hours  to  Eun^w 
it  will  fly  in  two- and-a -half,  Instead  of  four- 
teen hours  to  Asia.  It  will  be  five.  These  are 
the  advantages  to  man.  TTie  oontlnulty  of  an 
aircraft  industry  that  provided  MO-bllllon  to 
the  economy  Is  among  the  advantage*  to  the 
nation.  Somehow  along  the  way,  the  building 
of  an  SST  became,  in  the  minds  of  Its  detrac- 
tors, a  product  of  the  military- Industrial 
complex,  the  bogeyman  of  the  Seventies  Ae 
Senator  Jackson  has  said.  "If  tbe  Ford  Foun- 
dation were  building  this  plane,  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  this  opposition.-  Nor,  hod  It 
surfaced  In  some  other  season,  would  the 
posalble  environmental  dangers  have  pro- 
vided such  a  fat  target.  Those  who  oak  now 
whether  we  need  the  SST  might  well  have 
asked  similar  questions  at  the  onset  of  tiie 
steam-powered  locomotive,  of  the  electric 
trolley  car.  of  the  horseless  carriage,  and  of 
the  airplane  Itself.  No  nation  that  has  placed 
a  man  on  the  moon  needs  to  worry  about  na- 
tional pride,  and  surely  the  American  SST 
must  not  be  built  for  reasons  of  national 
honor.  But  national  economics  Is  a  vital  la- 
sue,  and  employment  Is  a  vital  Issue,  espe- 
cially If  we  are  to  Improve  the  lot  of  twenty- 
six  million  oltlsens  who  exist  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  If  we  are  capable  of  producing  a 
functional  technology  that  will  not  despoil 
tile  planet,  then  the  SST  should  be  consid- 
ered with  favor. 

It  might  be  well  to  recaU  the  Red  Flag  Act. 
a  piece  of  British  legislation  passed  in  1886 
that  required  all  steam  carriages  to  carry  a 
crew  of  three,  one  of  whom  was  to  walk  not 
less  than  sixty  yards  in  front  of  the  vehicle 
and  carry  a  red  flag.  The  act,  which  dimin- 
ished speeds  of  steampowered  cars  to  two 
mllea  an  hour  In  cities  and  four  miles  an 
hotir  In  the  cotmtry.  was  not  repealed  foe 
thirty  yeora.  By  that  time,  road  travel  had 
been  effectively  muffled  In  Britain. 

Given  today's  concern  for  the  environment 
and  the  authority  which  the  President  holds 
In  the  National  Environment  Policy  Act,  tlie 
time  to  seek  international  and  reciprocal  re- 
search and  development  I*  now  Whether  we 
buUd  one  or  not.  the  age  of  supersonic  trans- 
port has  arrived.  Discovering  Its  environ- 
mental offenses  and  working  cooperatively 
with  other  governmenta  to  correct  and  con- 
tnd  them  wBl  protect  us  from  these  envi- 
ronmental Indignities  similarly  inflicted  by 
the  automobile,  which  are  only  now  becom- 
ing apparent.  Stifling  the  SST  with  a  Red 
Flag  Aot  of  1870  Is  not  going  to  make  super- 
sonic travel  go  amy. 
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ABffENDMENT  TO  8.  30,  ORGANI2KD 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1969 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  tor  I  min- 


ute and  to  revise  aiul  extend  his  remarlcs 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  30,  the 
Organized  Crime  Controi  Act  of  1969. 
This  amendment  will  establish  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  effect  of  laws  re- 
cently enacted  as  a  means  of  combating 
crime  and  practices  of  the  executive 
branch  and  their  impact  on  the  Individ- 
ual rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Commission  on   Individual   Rights. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  determine :  First,  whether  in  fact 
these  measiu*es  are  effective  In  their  fight 
against  crime;  second,  whether  these 
tools  when  u^ed  result  in  an  infringe- 
ment of  individual  rights:  and  third,  to 
recommend  changes,  if  any,  which 
should  be  made  In  light  of  its  findings. 
Specifically,  the  measures  to  which  I 
refer  are  the  laws  and  practices  relating 
to  the  control  of  organized  crime,  wire- 
tapping and  preventive  detention,  no- 
knock  search  warrants,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  data  on  individuals  by  Federal 
agencies  as  authorized  by  law  or  ac- 
quired by  Executive  action.  While  new 
tools  are  necessary  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  it  should  also  be  made  certain 
that  they  are  not  IndiWdually  or  col- 
lectively used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  un- 
necessarily result  In  an  Infringement 
upon  our  basic  freedoms.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  authored  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  view  this  Commission  as  just 
another  commission,  but  rather,  one 
that  will  in  some  way  affect  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country.  I  feel 
that  such  a  commission  is  necessary  to 
take  an  overview  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion we  have  enacted  to  arm  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies  with  new  tools  to 
fight  th  elncreaslngly  sophisticated  crim- 
inal elements  of  our  society.  To  review 
each  piece  of  legislation  Individually  we 
would  miss  the  impact  that  an  overall 
study  would  provide.  In  taking  an  over- 
view of  the  area,  the  Commission  will 
be  able  to  study  the  interrelation  of  these 
laws  to  determine  how  each  affects  the 
u-se  of  the  other  and  whether  there  is  a 
resulting  violation  of  rights. 

Not  only  will  this  Commission  aid  the 
Congress  in  reviewing  the  effect  of  the 
legislation  which  It  haa  provided  for  the 
control  of  crime,  but  it  is  important  for 
two  other  reasons. 

This  Commission  will  be  of  Immense 
aid  to  the  courts  who  will  have  to  rule 
on  the  vaUdity  of  these  laws  and  the 
practices  which  the  police  will  establish 
in  their  use.  The  Commission  will  pro- 
vide a  body  of  trained  experts  neutral  in 
their  approach  to  the  problem  and  able 
to  point  out  to  our  Judicial  officers  what 
effect  their  rulings  will  have  in  the  broad 
spectnmn  on  other  laws  and  practices  as 
they  affect  the  individual  rights  of  the 
people.  1  do  not  believe  that  such  matters 
should  be  within  the  province  of  the 
courts  85  the  factfinders,  since  the  facts 
that  are  brought  out  in  one  case  cannot 
be  broad  enough  to  adeQuately  review  the 
interrelation  and  effect  of  such  diverse 
laws. 

Second,  the  Commission  wUJ  be  Im- 
portant in  bringing  to  light  intrusions 
upon  our  individual  rights  which  al- 
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though  protected  by  the  Constitution 
have  been  violated  seemingly  without  our 
knowledge,  but  violated  all  the  same.  For 
example,  how  many  of  us  in  public  life 
were  amazed  to  learn  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  on  its  own  initiative, 
has  been  collecting  and  data  banking 
personal  Information  about  civilians  who 
are  active  in  politics  or  who  belong  to 
organizations  which  are  or  might  be  ac- 
tive. Although  such  daU  banks  have  sup- 
posedly been  destroyed,  how  could  such 
information  have  been  anything  but  an 
intrusion  upon  the  personal  lives  of  cer- 
tain mdlviduals. 

Yet.  as  Senator  Esvin  has  pointed  out. 
Utile  is  known  about  Government  data 
gathering  and  its  effect  on  constitutional 
rights.  Further,  there  have  been  no  con- 
gressional guidelines  determined  by  Con- 
gress on  how  the  executive  may  keep  rec- 
ords and  statistics  on  individuals.  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  executive  branch, 
should  establish  basic  policies  on  these 
matters. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  area 
is  first  to  find  out  what  types  of  informa- 
tion is  being  stored,  then  to  determine 
the  relative  necessity  of  its  being  main- 
tained and  the  way  it  could  be  used  to 
subvert  the  individual  At  that  point.  I 
beUeve  definite  truidelines  cb^ld  be  deter- 
mined. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  Right*  is  the  proper 
vehicle  to  make  this  inquiry  and  to  fur- 
nish recommended  guidelines.  Since  the 
Commission  is  taking  an  overall  approach 
to  the  subject.  It  cannot  only  report  to 
the  Congress  the  context  In  which  such 
data  keeping  is  obtained,  but  also  how  it 
15  used  m  relation  to  the  other  laws  we 
have  enacted. 

Finally.  I  note  that  section  804  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  PubUc  Law  90-351.  esUb- 
lished  a  National  Commission  on  Wlre- 
Upping  and  Electronic  Surveillance.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  multiphcity  of  such  com- 
missions. I  propose  that  that  Commis- 
sion be  repealed  since  the  Commission  I 
now  propose  would  be  serving  the  same 
function,  out  In  a  broader  area.  Further. 
I  propose  that  the  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights  begin  m  office  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  rather  than  wait  until  1974 
as  Ls  contemplated  for  the  Commission 
on  Wiretapping,  and  it  should  terminate 
6  years  later. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
my  amendment,  as  follows: 
Axrtntarrt  OmacD  bt  Mz.  Bora  to  8.  30 
(Page  75.  after  line  9.  inMrt  the  following) 
TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

Sic  1101.  There  Is  hereby  establLihed  the 
Nacionft)  CommisstoD  on  IndtTldual  Rights 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  a«  the 
■CommiMion**!. 

Sic.  1103.  The  Commls&ion  shall  be  cotu- 
poMd  of  ntt^en  members  appointed  aa 
follows : 

(1)  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  Pour  appotDt«<l  by  the  Speaker  of  tb« 
House  of  RepresentaUrea  from  Members  of 
the  HouMi  of  Representatives:  and 

i3r  Seven  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  from  all  segments  of  life  In 
the  United  States.  Including  lawyer*.  te*cb- 
ers.  artists,  businessmen,  newspapermen. 
Jurists.  poUcemen.  and  community  leader*, 
none  of  whom  shall  be  officers  of  the  eieeu- 
tlTe  branch  of  the  Ooremment. 


Ssc-  1103  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  designate  a  Chairman  from 
among  tbe  members  of  the  Conunlsslon.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
Ita  prwers  but  sball  be  Ailed  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner m  which  the  original  appointment  wa* 
made. 

Ssc.  1104.  It  abaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission  to  conduct  a  comprebenaive  study 
and  review  of  Federal  laws  and  pracucee 
relating  to  special  grand  juries  authorized 
under  chapter  ai6  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  dangerous  special  offender  sentencing 
under  secUon  3575  of  title  IB.  United  States 
Code,  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveU- 
lance,  baU  reform  and  preventive  detention. 
no-knock  search  warrants,  and  the  accumu- 
lation or  data  on  individuals  by  Federal 
agencies  as  authorized  by  law  or  acquired 
by  executive  action.  The  Commlaaion  may 
also  consider  other  Federal  laws  and  practices 
wlilch  in  Its  opinion  may  Infringe  upon  the 
Individual  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commlaelon  shall  determine 
which  laws  and  practloea  are  needed,  which 
are  effective,  and  whether  they  infringe  upon 
the  Individual  rights  of  the  people  of  tbe 
United  SUtes. 

Sbc.  1106.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mlasioo.  the  Chairman  sbsU  have  the  power 
to — 

(1)  appoint  and  Ox  tbe  compensation  of 
an  Bxccutive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S.  United 
SLatea  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competlUve  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
UI  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to 
clasalflcaUon  and  General  SchediUe  pay 
ratee.  but  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  05-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  &332  of  such   title:   and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
•errlces  to  tbe  same  extent  as  Is  authorteed 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

<b)  In  making  appointments  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  tbe  Chairman 
shall  include  among  his  appointment  in- 
dividuals determined  by  tbe  Chairman  to  t>e 
competent  social  scientists,  lawyers,  and  law 
enforcement  officers. 

Sbc.  llOti.  <a|  A  memt>er  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion who  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  shall  aerve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel.  sutMlstenca,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  tbe  Commls- 
ston. 

(bt  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  »100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commlsaion.  plus  relmbxirse- 
ment  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of 
such  duties. 

Sac.  1107.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title.  Tbe  Chairman  l.i 
further  authorized  to  call  upon  the  depart- 
ments, affencies.  and  other  offices  of  the 
several  States  to  furnish  such  statistical 
data,  reports,  and  other  Information  as  the 
Commuaion  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title. 

Sxc.  1108.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  make  In- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable,  but  at  least  every  two  years, 
and  It  stiall  make  a  final  report  of  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  and  to  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  six  years  foUovlog  the  effective 
date  of   this  aectlon.   Sixty  days  after  tbe 


submission  of  tbe  final  report,  tbe  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sac  1109.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
secuon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  is  exempted,  with  respect  to 
bis  appomtment,  from  the  operation  of  sec- 
tions 303.  aos.  307.  and  309  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(a)   of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 

( 1 )  to  t^e  receipt  of  payment  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appointee  at  tbe  time 
of  his  appointment,  or 

(3)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 
to  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so  ap- 
po:nted.  of  any  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment involving  any  matter  with  which  such 
person,  during  such  period,  is  or  was  directly 
connected  by  reason  of  such  appointment. 

Sec.  1110.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  thia 
title  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1D73. 

Sec.  II II.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sbc.  1113.  Section  804  of  tbe  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(Public  lAw  00-361;  18  U  S.C.  3610  Note!  is 
repealed.  

Redesignate  title  XI  as  title  xn.  and  re- 
designate section  ilOl  as  section  1301. 


ARABS,  UNITED  STATES  PEACE 
GROUPS  SHARE  A  COMMON  BUR- 
DEN: VIOLENCE-PRONE  ALLIES 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  tlxe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.' 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arab  States  would  like  to  have  Israel  dry 
up  and  blow  away:  and  three  of  them, 
Syria,  Jordan,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, fought  a  6-day  war  In  1967.  The 
intent  then  was  to  hasten  the  drying  up 
process,  but  the  result  was  quite  op- 
posite. 

In  recent  days,  the  Arabs  have  been 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  Palestinian 
guerillas  whose  aerial  piracy  has  left  the 
whole  Arab  cause  looking  bad  In  the 
eyes  of  tbe  world.  Jordan  has  been  the 
mo6t  embarrassed,  for  the  guerillas  land- 
ed the  aircraft  on  Jordanian  soil,  and 
dared  the  Jordanian  Array  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Heads  of  all  the  Arab  States  have 
publicly  criticized  the  guerrillas,  and 
that  is  commendable:  but  the  world  may 
be  excused  for  asking.  "What  took  you 
so  long?" 

Suppose  you  have  a  neighbor  you  do 
not  like.  And  suppose  you  find  a  small 
poisonous  snake.  There  is  little  wisdom 
In  petting,  feeding,  and  sheltering  the 
snake  In  the  hope  it  will  obey  your  In- 
structions to  bite  the  people  next  door. 
With  such  treatment,  the  snake  is  likely 
to  grow  bigger  and  deadlier.  Eventually, 
it  will  be  too  big  to  control. 

This  has  happened  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  Palestinian  guerrillas.  The  Pales- 
tinians claim  to  have  been  dispossessed 
of  their  homeland  by  tlie  Jews,  and  they 
have  been  feeling  sorry  for  themselves 
for  a  quarter  century.  The  Arabs  do  not 
like  the  Jews  very  well,  either:  so  they 
took  the  Palestinians  In.  Now.  they  have 
a  sizable  guerrilla  force,  have  become  al- 
most Independent  of  the  Governments  of 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon,  and  now 
have  embarrassed  them  mightily. 
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There  has  been  a  paraUel  development 
in  the  United  States. 

Opponents  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
not  aU  of  them  but  some — have  con- 
doned or  Ignored  violations  of  the  law  by 
so-called  activists  who  also  oppose  the 
war.  There  has  been  a  disposition  to  look 
the  other  way  when  buildings  were  oc- 
cupied, draft  offices  ransacked,  records 
were  burned. 

When  minor  lawlessness  was  condoned 
by  people  who  should  know  better,  some 
radicals  have  progressed  to  bombing  and 
arson.  Those  who  accepted  the  law  vio- 
lations and  the  minor  violence  as  legiti- 
mate attempts  to  change  our  country's 
course  now  profess  to  be  appalled  by  this 
latter,  more  virulent  fury. 

Their  condemnations  are,  In  most 
cases,  sincere,  but  I  wonder  why  they  are 
so  tardy.  Why  has  it  taken  so  long? 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  one  may  not 
choose  the  laws  he  will  obey.  The  sooner 
everybody  realizes  this,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  of  us.  including  those  who  insist 
upon  the  need  for  change. 

The  Palestinian  guerrillas  could  not 
have  gotten  strong  enough  to  embarrass 
their  hosts  If  they  had  not  been  encour- 
aged by  their  hosts.  The  college  "crazies" 
could  not  have  gotten  strong  enough  to 
close  Columbia  University  and  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  except  for  the  connivance 
of  moderate  students — and  faculty  mem- 
bers and  laymen 


INSXmANCE  SITUATION  HAS 
BECOME  CHAOTIC 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
insurance  situation  in  this  country  Is 
chaotic.  By  this  I  mean  what  tradition- 
ally has  been  a  rather  simple  acquisition, 
purchasing  Insurance  for  your  home, 
automobile,  or  biislness.  has  suddenly  be- 
come an  expensive,  involved,  and  many 
times  fruitless  endeavor. 

This  situation  prevails  not  only  in  the 
volatile  auto  insurance  area  but  in  the 
homeowner's  and  commercial  property 
area  as  well.  And  crime  Insurance  Just 
cannot  be  puichased  unless  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  crime  occurring  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  you  seek  crime  coverage 
Is  next  to  impossible.  And  those  neigh- 
borhoods rapidly  are  ceasing  to  exist. 

Insurance  companies  are  reacting  to 
the  squeeze  by  raising  rates,  insisting 
on  very  high  deductibles,  suid  in  many 
cases  just  refusing  to  write  Insurance  for 
classes  of  people,  properties,  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

My  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
began  Its  executive  session  on  the  1970 
Housing  Act  which  contains  an  innova- 
tive proposal,  which  I  support,  to  have 
the  Goverrmient  offer  property  and  crime 
insurance  where  it  is  not  available  or 
available  only  at  exorbitant  rates. 

This  approach  may  seem  radical  to 
some  but  In  regards  to  the  current  mesi; 
in  the  insurance  industry,  it  is  warranted 
and  possibly  overdue. 

Today.  I  plan  to  Introduce  another  set 
of  unique  and  far-reaching  Insurance 


proposals,  this  time  aimed  at  tbe  prob- 
lems consumers  encounter  trying  to  se- 
cure, maintain,  and  receive  the  benefits 
of  automobile  Insurance  coverage. 

Included  in  this  number  is  the  much 
discussed  no-fault  provision,  which 
would  discount  whose  fault  an  accident 
was  and  have  the  Individual's  insurance 
company  pick  up  his  losses.  This  would, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  a  more 
equitable  way  of  compensation  and  free 
our  clogged  court  system  from  hundreds 
of  minor  damage  suits. 

These  three  bills  represent  an  effort  to 
reform  the  archaic  insurance  system 
which  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this 
Nation's  insurance  needs,  but  in  failing 
the  public  has  succeeded  in  reaping  mll- 
lions  of  dollars  in  profits  for  the  Industry 
itself. 

As  a  recent  article  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  pointed  out: 

In  some  families,  auto  insurance  alone — 
Qol  to  mention  wiiat  the  car  coetA  ItseU — 
Is  a  ti  .aoo-a-year  payout , 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  what 
is  helping  push  up  costs  is  the  number  of 
traffic  accidents  and  the  size  of  medical 
and  auto  body  damage  claims  stemming 
from  the  accidents. 
As  Senator  Hmt  so  accurately  put  It: 
The  social  benefit  «e  seek  from  loaurance 
today  Is  not  protection  from  ttie  other  fel- 
low's losses,  but  compensation  for  our  own. 
Tile  present  auto  Liability  insurance-fault 
system  Is  not  giving  us  tbat. 

The  person  with  automobile  Insurance 
today,  if  he  can  get  it  at  prices  he  can 
afford,  seldom  gets  totally  compensated 
for  the  full  extent  of  his  losses.  Including 
personal  physical  damage,  loss  of  his 
earning  power,  and  whatever  property 
damage  is  Incurred  also. 

These  three  bills  will  lower  the  cost  of 
Insurance  and  increase  the  compensation 
to  those  victims  of  accidents  and  they 
represent  a  genuine  step  toward  reform- 
ing the  insurance  delivery  and  payment 
system. 

REDUCTION  IN  CRIME  RATE 
NOTED 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.! 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
note  that  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  desperately  attempting 
to  "unload"  their  record  of  failure  on  the 
crime  issue  by  delving  into  extensive  sta- 
tistical lore. 

I  can  simplify  the  record  for  them. 
During  the  last  year  ol  the  Johnson 
administration,  crime  went  up  17  per- 
cent. Last  year,  it  went  up  12  percent — 
a  5-percent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease. This  reduction  was  accomplished 
imder  the  same  laws  the  Democrats  had 
to  work  with  when  they  were  in  office — 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  not  so  hot. 

Some  of  these  laws  should  have  been 
changed  or  strengthened  years  aeo. 
Others  are  not  really  such  bad  legisla- 
tion, but  judges  appointed  to  the  courts 
by  Democratic  administrations  in  the 
past  have  bent  them  all  out  of  shape 
with  imdeslrable  interpretations. 


That  is  why  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration of  President  Nixon  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  some  new  laws  passed  to  con- 
trol crime  in  this  country.  The  thing 
many  people  do  not  understand  is  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  crune  control 
proposals  through  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  time  for  the  Members  of  the  op- 
posite party,  to  use  an  old  colloquialism, 
to  "put  up  or  shut  up "  on  the  issue  of 
crime.  There  are  12  major  anticrime 
bills  before  Congress.  Law-enforcement 
officers  need  legal  tools  to  work  with — 
and  they  are  not  getting  them  from  the 
party  that  suddenly  has  become  con- 
cerned about  crime. 

The  statistics  are  simple.  Crime  rose 
more  than  100  percent  between  1980  and 
1969,  when  tbe  opposition  party  had 
complete  control  of  the  machinery  of 
Gove.'Timent — White  House,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  power  to  appomt  and  con- 
firm Federal  judges.  They  even  had  a 
wireupping  law,  which  has  been  used 
with  devastating  effect  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell,  but  which  was 
spurned  by  his  predecessor. 

The  record  of  the  Donocratic  Party  on 
crime  is  clearly  one  of  inaction.  And  they 
are  continuing  this  sorry  saga  of  playing 
pattycake  in  the  war  on  crime  In  this 
Congress. 

CONVERSION  RESEARCH  AND  EDO- 
CA-nON  ACT  OP  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Oumo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  54  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  intr(xluced  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
of  1970.  We  beUeve  that  the  time  has 
come  to  protect  this  Nation's  Investment 
in  thousiuids  of  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  skilled  workmen  who 
are  losing  their  Jobs  in  the  defense  and 
space  industries.  We  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  save  our  Invaluable 
scientific  and  technological  resources 
from  neglect  and  dissipation.  We  believe 
that  this  priceless  talent  must  be  used 
to  solve  many  of  the  domestic  problems 
which  cotifront  us.  Above  alt  we  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  America  to 
stop  talking  about  conversion  and  start 
doing  something  about  it. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  stories  about 
scientists  driving  taxicabs.  engineers 
pumping  gas.  and  skilled  technicians  col- 
lecting unemployment  compensation. 
Tragically,  these  examples  of  wasted  tal- 
ent are  neither  exaggerated  nor  isolated: 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  t>ecomlng  more 
and  more  frequent  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  following  develop- 
ments are  testimony  to  this  situation: 

First.  For  the  third  consecutive  month, 
the  Jime  demand  for  engineers  and  sci- 
entists hit  a  record  low  for  the  10-year 
history  of  the  Deutsch,  Shea  ft  Evans 
Index.  According  to  the  index,  the  de- 
mand was  barely  a  quarter  of  that  re- 
corded for  June  1966.  just  4  years  ago. 

Second  A  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Physics  describes  an  at- 
mosphere of  emergency  In  the  physics 
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community  beckuse  of  the  employment 
situation. 

Third.  The  Engin»ering  Manpower 
Commission  reports  that  liiring  goals  for 
many  technological  industries  are  dawn 
sharply  from  last  year.  In  the  aerospace 
Industry,  for  insunce.  hiring  is  down  to 
62  percent  of  last  year's  Job  openings. 

Fourth.  The  Commission  warns  that 
enrollments  in  many  engineering  and 
scientific  fields  continue  to  decline  and 
that  there  are  signs  of  disenchantment 
with  and  outright  opposition  to  advanced 
education  and  academic  research  m 
fields  which  were  popular  Just  a  few 
years  ago. 

As  this  Nation  continues  to  disengage 
from  the  Vietnam  war  and  reduce  space 
expenditures,  it  is  obvious  that  these 
conditions  will  grow  worse.  To  fully  com- 
prehend the  Impact  of  defense  and  space 
spending  cuts  on  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological community,  we  must  remember 
that — 

First,  approximately  83  percent  of  all 
federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment is  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Cher  $14  billion  is  being 
spent  on  R.  fc  D.  by  these  three  agencies 
alone; 

Second,  more  than  2  million  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  are  currently 
employed  by  industry  and  Government. 
Of  those  in  industry,  one  in  every  four 
is  engaged  in  defense  related  worls.  Of 
those  in  Government,  one  in  every  two 
Is  employed  by  DOD,  NASA,  or  the  AEC. 

Third,  In  1969.  the  alrcraft-mlsslIe 
and  electronics  industries  employed  51 
percent  of  all  scientists  and  engineers 
working  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment field.  They  accounted  for  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  funding  for  R.  b  D. 
and  79  percent  of  the  Federal  funding. 
These  Industries  are,  of  course,  partic- 
ularly susceptible  to  reductions  in  de- 
fense and  space  spending. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
doing  a  grave  disservice  to  our  sclentiflc 
community  and  to  this  Nation  If  we  fail 
to  plan  for  further  reductions  In  defense 
and  space  research  and  development.  As 
was  pointed  out  clearly  in  the  March 
issue  of  Scientific,  Engineering  and 
Technical  Manpower  Comments,  we 
have  made  this  mistake  before: 


PerlodicaUy.  we  desperately  seek  profes- 
sional t&lent  *o  meet  urgent  oatlonLl  needs 
and  tlien  callously  dump  Ibese  btgbly  trained 
people  out  onto  s  depressed  Job  market 
again  a  few  years  later,  wasting  one  of  oiu* 
most  valuable  national  resources.  E&cb  time 
tills  happens — and  11  has  occurred  several 
times  during  the  past  two  decades— more 
and  more  technical  people  become  disillu- 
sioned and  leave  the  t«ctinica]  field  to  work 
in  other.  non-prx3fe«8lonal  Jobs.  And.  year 
aiter  year,  our  pool  of  engineering  and 
science  graduates  grows  relatively  smaller. 

I  caimot  stress  strongly  enough.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  failure  to  convert  our 
vast  research  and  development  effort  to 
peacetime  pursuits  will  do  far  more  than 
put  a  few  scientists  out  of  work.  In  fact, 
it  win  endanger  this  Nation's  leadership 
in  science  and  technology,  make  more 
difficult  our  efforts  to  solve  critical 
domestic  problems,  and  adversely  affect 
the  entire  economy. 

THE    TSCKMOLOGT    GAP    IS   C1.0SOIC 

The  danger  to  our  leadership  role  in 
science  and  technology  was  stressed  re- 
cently by  Dr.  James  Killlan.  Jr..  former 
president  of  MIT  and  former  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Eisenhower.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research,  and  Development, 
chaired  by  my  friend  and  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dad- 
DA«io».  Dr.  Killlan  warned  of  the  effects 
of  present  Government  policies  on  the 
scientific  and  technological  community; 

Taken  together,  these  actions  may  curtail 
the  amount  and  quality  of  basic  research. 
They  may  diminish  our  capacity  to  educate 
scientists  and  engineers.  They  tbreaten  to 
discourage  yoiuig  people  Irom  selecting  sci- 
ence and  engineering  as  fields  of  study.  They 
threaten  the  breakup  of  experienced  teams 
of  talented  scleutlsu  and  the  closing  ol  facil- 
ities. They  threaten  to  ertjde  the  pre-eminent 
position  of  the  United  States  In  science  and 
technology-  They  provide  a  telling  example  o( 
the  need  for  new  policies  which  can  help  to 
reduce  uncoordinated  Federal  decision. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  live 
in  a  compietltive  world,  a  world  in  which 
the  comfortable  technology  gap  that  we 
have  enjoyed  for  so  long  is  being  closed 
by  the  other  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  Are  we  to  close  it  further  by  dis- 
mantling our  vast  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  instead  of  finding  new  uses 
for  it?  Are  we  to  lose  our  lead  in  science 
and  technology  because  we  lack  the  ini- 
tiative and  foresight  to  sustain  It?  My 
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colleagues  and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  that 
lead;  tlie  Conversion  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Act  is  a  product  of  our  concern. 

TBCHNOLOOY    AND    THE   BALAKCE    Or   TSADB 

The  majority  of  tills  Nation's  techno- 
logical activity  takes  place  in  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  California,  Texas.  Florida.  Mis- 
souri, and  Maryland.  These  and  sur- 
rotmding  States  are  already  feeling  the 
adverse  effects  of  cutbacks  in  defeiise 
and  space  spending:  a  loss  of  150.000  Jobs 
is  predicted  in  the  New  England  area 
alone,  for  instance,  as  we  disengage  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  'ifet  the  need  for  con- 
version is  far  from  parochial.  The  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  sustain  its  scien- 
tific and  technological  commimity  will 
influence  the  balance  of  trade  and,  sub- 
sequently, our  entire  national  economy. 

Soon  we  will  be  considering  major  for- 
eign trade  legislation.  We  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  sad  state  of  American  for- 
eign trade.  We  will  be  told  that  many  of 
the  products  we  are  now  importing  were 
once  produced  by  skilled  workers  in 
American  industries.  We  will  discover 
that  of  all  the  items  produced  in  this 
coimtry,  only  machinery,  certain  elec- 
tronic equipment,  chemicals,  and  aircraft 
remain  important  surplus  items  for  ex- 
port. We  will  realize  that  these  are  prod- 
ucts which  depend  on  a  high  degree  of 
technology  for  their  production.  Then  we 
will  see  the  importance  of  technology  to 
our  economy. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  without 
high-techiMlogy  products,  we  will  lose 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  our 
position  of  leadership  In  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  As  an  example,  let 
us  look  at  the  statistics,  for  American 
foreign  trade  in  1968.  In  that  year  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade  for  all  exports 
and  imports  came  to  »1  billion.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  for  high-technology  prod- 
ucts, however,  was  $9  billion.  Without 
the  export  of  high-technology  products, 
therefore,  the  United  States  would  have 
lost  $8  billion  in  foreign  trade  In  1968 
Instead  of  gaining  $1  billion. 

The  story  was  the  same  in  previous 
years — the  export  of  high-technology 
products  made  the  difference  between  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  a  loss  of 
money.  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  which  gives  these  im- 
port-export statistics  for  the  years  1962 
through  1968: 
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The  Importance  of  high-technology 
products  to  our  economy  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Since  the  design  and 
prtxluction  of  these  products  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  of  highly  trained  techril- 
cians,  and  since  the  rate  of  technological 
obsolescence  of  such  products  demands 


sustained  research,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  have  more  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  engaged  in  commerce  and 
mdustry.  Those  put  out  of  work  because 
of  defense  and  space  spending  cutbacks 
must  be  reoriented  and  retrained  so  that 
they  may  contribute  to  other  areas  of 
our  economy.  We  believe  that  our  pro- 


posal is  an  important  first  step  toward 
protecting  our  leadership  position  in  for- 
eign trade  circles  and  revitalizing  our 
economy.  Commonsense  dictates  that  we 
take  this  step,  both  in  the  interest  of 
our  scientific  and  technological  commu- 
nity and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation. 
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A    WASTE    or   TALENT 

All  of  US  in  Congress  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  severity  and  complexity 
of  the  major  domestic  problems  which 
confront  this  Nation.  We  realize,  more 
than  most,  that  these  problems  cannot 
be  wished  away.  We  know  that  it  will 
take  dedication,  initiative  and  all  the 
i-esources  at  our  command  to  provide 
adequate  housing,  health  care,  education, 
employment,  food,  and  transportation 
for  all  of  oiir  citizens.  We  know  that  it 
will  lake  a  massive  effort  to  rid  our 
streets  of  crime  and  our  water  and  air 
of  pollution.  'Vret,  today  we  watch  help- 
lessly as  Ihou'iands  of  our  most  talented, 
dedicated,  and  resourceful  citizens  are 
unable  to  find  work  and  unable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

This  Is  disgraceful,  Mr.  Speaker;  it 
is  a  shocking  waste  of  talent.  We  can- 
not afford  to  dissipate  our  precious  scl- 
entiflc resources  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  new  technology  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  scientiste,  engineers,  and 
technicians  who  are  now  losing  their  jobs 
could  be  developing  new  methods  of 
housing  construction.  They  could  be  dis- 
covering cures  for  diseases  and  provid- 
ing improved  medical  care.  They  could 
be  testing  new  approaches  in  education. 
They  could  be  devising  new  systems  of 
mass  transit  while  making  our  present 
transportation  saler  and  more  efficient. 
They  could  be  developing  new  crime 
fighting  techniques  and  better  training 
procedures  for  law-enforcement  person- 
nel. They  could  be  creating  new  methods 
of  keeping  our  air  and  water  clean  and 
otherwise  preserving  our  environment. 
They  could  be  domg  all  of  these  things, 
but  they  are  not. 

Many  small  business  firms  once  en- 
gaged in  defense-related  work  are  now 
facing  bankruptcy  because  of  Defense 
budget  cuts.  TTiese  businesses  could  be 
providing  us  with  new  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  help  meet  our  domestic  needs. 
They  could  be.  but  they  are  not. 

With  the  experiences  of  World  War 
U  and  Korea  in  mind,  the  United  States 
should  have  platmed  long  ago  for  con- 
version. It  should  have  retramed  its  un- 
employed scientists,  assisted  small  busi- 
nesses in  conversion,  and  sustained  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  technological 
growth.  It  should  have,  but  it  did  not. 

For  these  reasons,  we  must  begin  to 
plan  for  conversion  now. 

THE    CONSESVATIOS     EESEAaCH    AND    EDUCATtOM 
ACT    or    IS70 

The  Conservation  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Act  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
reductions  In  defense  and  space  research 
and  development  must  be  met  by  corre- 
sponding increases  in  civilian,  socially 
oriented  research  and  development. 

The  bill  authorizes  $450  million  over  a 
3-year  period  for  specific  programs  of 
education,  research,  and  assistance  to 
small  business  firms.  In  order  to  aid  in 
the  conversion  of  defense  research  and 
development  to  civilian  research  and 
development. 

It  authorizes  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  to  sponsor  research  on  con- 
version and  to  develop  and  administer 
retraining  programs  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians. 


It  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  to  sponsor 
conversion  retraining  programs  for  man- 
agement personnel  presently  engaged  ii; 
defense-related  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  small  business 
firms  in  achieving  conversion  by  provid- 
ing technical  grants,  loan  guarantees, 
and  Intei'est  assistance  payments. 

It  creates  an  advisory  committee  of 
industrialists,  scientists,  and  educators 
to  help  shape  and  guide  these  programs. 

A     NEW     OBDEX    or    aESPONSIBll.rTT 

In  1962,  with  the  encouragement  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Utilization  of  Scientific  and  ESigl- 
necriiig  Manpower.  In  Its  report  2  years 
later,  the  Committee  noted  even  then  a 
lack  of  available  Jobs  lor  scientific  and 
technological  manpower.  Pointing  to 
what  it  called  the  mas-sive  influence  ol 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  deploy- 
ment and  utilization  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  the  Committee  said: 

This  influence  Imposes  on  Government  an 
entirely  new  order  of  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent malutlllzatlon.  Government  must  as- 
sess In  advance  the  effects  of  iti  decisions 
on  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  both  In  undertak- 
ing new  projects  and  In  discontinuing  old 
ones. 

That  was  sound  advice  in  196-4.  It  is 
sound  advice  today.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  We  believe  that  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
provides  this  opportunity  through  a 
practical,  relatively  inexpensive,  effec- 
tive series  of  programs.  For  the  sake  of 
our  economy,  for  the  sake  of  our  scien- 
tific accomplishments,  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  people  we  commend  this  act 
to  our  colleagues  for  their  consideration 
and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
of  1970  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along 
with  an  anlysis  ol  the  bill,  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors  and  a  conversion  fact  sheet: 

COSPONSOas   OF   THE    CONVESSION   RESEAMCM 
AND    EnrCATION    ACT    OF    1970 

Mr.  OlaUDo,  Mr.  Andereon  of  California, 
Mr  Brown  ol  Calltomla,  Mr.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EUberg,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mi. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Borton,  Mr. 
Hoemer.  Mr.  MallUard.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
McPall.  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Moorliead,  Mr.  NU. 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Ot linger,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rooney  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Tlernan.  Mr  Tunney.  Mr.  Van  Deet- 
lln.  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson.  Mr.  BeaU  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Braaoo. 
Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Dulsid.  Mr,  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Oubser.  Mr.  Helstoakl.  Mr.  Kicks. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Lowensteln.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  Tork.  Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Shrlver.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  Vanlk.  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  BeU  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Praier.  Mr.  Prey.  Mr  Gude,  Mr. 
Kalpem.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Mc- 
KneaUy.  Mr.  CNelU  of  Masaachusetu.  Mr. 
Scbeuer. 


Analtbis  or  HJl.  19037:  A  Bux  To  AtrrBOB- 

lEB   THE   NAllONAt,    SCIENCE    PotTNDATlON    lO 

Conodct  Reseabch  and  EDDCAUONAJ.  Pbo- 
oaAMs  TO  PEEPAaE  roB  CoNVEaaioK  OF  De- 
fense RSSKASCH  AND  DEVELOPSEXNT  TO 
ClVU-tAN   AND  SOCIALLT    OatEMTED  AcnVITlBS 

HJl.  19037  embodies  an  Important  declara- 
tion of  national  policy  followed  by  four  tltica 
that  establish  four  specific  Federal  programa 
to  foster  conversion  of  defense  research  and 
development  capabilities  to  civilian  purposes, 
A  fifth  title  provides  for  an  advisory  councU. 
and  autborlEes  appropriations  for  the  next 
three  fiscal  years. 

The  I>eclaraUon  of  Policy  deserves  careful 
attention,  for  Ui  u  Congress  clearly,  visibly. 
and  emphaucally  lays  down  the  prmclple 
that  the  enormous  national  asset  In  ttie  form 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  now 
working  on  the  diminishing  defense  pro- 
grams must  be  conserved  and  utilized  to  re- 
solve presently  urgent  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  nation.  Here  Congress  ea- 
pUcltly  declares  that  It  la  the  continuing 
policy  and  responsibUlty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  appropriate  measures  di- 
rected toward  achieving  the  following  goals: 
1 1 1  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians 
will  have  continuing  opportunities  for  so- 
cially useful  employment  In  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  professional,  techni- 
cal capablUtles; 

(2)  the  total  Federal  Investment  In  sci- 
ence and  technology  wUl  be  restored  to  an 
adequate  annual  espendlture  level,  and  then 
continue  to  grow  annually  In  proportion  to 
the  growth  In  the  gross  national  product: 
and 

13)  Federal  obligations  for  clvlUaa  ori- 
ented research  and  development  acUvtUea 
wui  be  increased  grwduaUy  untu  they  reach 
a  level  of  parity  with  Federal  obligations  for 
defense  research  and  development  acuvluea, 
whereupon  the  level  of  parity  wlU  be  main- 
tained or  esceeded,  escept  when  ineonalstent 
with  overriding  coniUderatlons  of  national 
securlly. 

Thls  tliird  goal  wUl  also  have  the  de- 
sirable effect  of  reducing  the  present  de- 
pendence of  much  of  our  uiUversJty  research 
upon  defense  appropriations,  a  matter  of 
Congressional  concern  that  last  year  was 
reflected  In  Section  203  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization for  FT  1970. 

U.K.  19037  nest  lays  the  fotmdatlon  for 
four  dlstmct  programs  that  taken  together 
provide  Important  parallel  supports  for  tlM 
goal  of  successful  conversion.  These  four 
programs  focus  upon: 

~l.  Analyzing  the  situafion;  Title  I  takes 
advantage  of  the  present  Information  col- 
lecting and  analyals  capabllltlea  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  by  giving  It  three 
new  functions: 

(11  to  analyse  Federal  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  and  also  Informa- 
tion on  sclentiflc,  engineering  and  technical 
manpower  to  appraise  the  implementation  of 
tiie  policies  alated  by  this  Act. 

(3)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident programa  and  activities  which  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  tie  poUcioa  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  Congress  a  report  on 
its  activities  and  an  appraisal  of  tfie  Imple- 
mentation of  the  poUcles  established  In  this 
Act.  together  with  such  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  legislation, 
tliat  It  deems  appropriate. 

a.  Fostering  necessary  reseurch.  To  provide 
the  basis  for  lutelUgent  and  Innovative  ac- 
tion in  the  future,  even  whUe  we  are  grap- 
pling with  the  reautles  of  today,  'ntle  II  of 
HJR.  19037  provides  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  fund  reaearch  on  conversion 
by  grant  or  contract  and  to  disseminate  the 
resulu  of  that  research.  The  blU  speclflea 
three  aspects  at  tbis  research,  which  sbatad 
IM  designed  to: 
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(U  Study  and  Rppr&lse  the  economtc.  man- 
agerial and  social  science  aspects  of  conver- 
aton  from  defense  reoearcta  and  development 
to  ctTiIian  researcb  and  development; 

(2)  Identify  priority  subjects  for  dvlUan 
researcb  and  development,  including,  but  not 
Umlt«d  to.  unemployment,  poverty,  raclam. 
alienation,  crime,  environmental  pollution, 
urban  problems,  energy  sources  and  natural 
resources,  tranqiortatlon.  education,  and 
health:  and 

(3)  advance  the  state  of  science  and  tach- 
QOlogy  for  priority  areas  specified  above. 

The  Foundation,  of  course,  would  need  au- 
thority to  disseminate  the  results  of  such 
research  and.  in  particular,  to  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  those  most  directly  concerned. 
This  Is  provided. 

3.  Sducation  for  convertion.  Part  of  the 
business  of  conversion  Inevitably  must  deal 
with  the  retraining  of  our  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  technicians  so  that  they  can  ef- 
fectively apply  their  defense  experience  and 
capabilities  to  the  civilian  sector. 

Specifically.  Title  n  autborlns  the  Potm- 
datlon  to  fund  educational  programs  designed 
to; 

(1)  retrain  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment; and 

(2)  train  or  retrain  officers  and  employees 
of  Oovemment — Federal,  State  and  local — 
who  will  determine  the  government  market 
for  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and 
development:  and 

(3)  provide  courses  and  curricula  to  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  in  clvlUan.  socially 
oriented   research  and   development. 

For  tbose  scientists,  engineers  and  lecbnl- 
ciana  who  are  willing  to  make  the  commit- 
ment to  seriously  work  towards  reconversion. 
HR.  19037  in  Title  n  also  provides  for  the 
Foundauon  to  award  conversion  fellowships. 
The  bill  Inatrucu  the  NSF  to  allocate  such 
fellowships  to  provide  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic dtstnbutloD:  to  award  them  to 
highly  qualified  appUcanu;  and  to  give  pri- 
ority to  applicants  who  have  been  or  antici- 
pate twing  out  ot  work  because  of  reductions 
In  defense  research  and  development. 

4  Management  training.  Title  in  of  HJl. 
19037  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  fund  development  mnd  conducting  of 
training  programs  for  management  to  assist 
thcffl  m  conversion  The  bill  specifies  that 
this  function  shall  t>e  carried  out  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

5.  SrncU  buitnesj  and  conversion.  Small 
business  provides  maximum  opportunity  for 
innovative  thinking  in  applying  what  de- 
fense scientists  and  engineers  have  learned. 
Therefore.  Title  IV  authorizes  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  gimiiia  to 
small  business  concerns  which  have  ragaced 
in  defense  research  and  development  to  as- 
sist them  to  convert  that  experience  to  ci- 
vilian research  and  development.  In  addi- 
tion. Title  IV  authorizes  the  Administration 
to  guarantee  any  loan  for  a  converalon  proj- 
ect made  to  small  business.  The  bill  also 
establlshea  a  revolving  fund  for  the  Admin- 
istration In  carrying  out  this  part.  The  Ini- 
tial capital  Is  ^30  million,  transferred  from 
the  fund  establLshed  under  section  4(ci(l) 
iBj  Of  the  Small  Business  Act.  As  further 
assistance,  the  Administration  may  make  In- 
terest assistance  payments  to  any  eligible 
lender- 
Title  IV  also  taps  computer  age  technology 
by  authorizing  the  Administration  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  a  computerized  Conversion 
Information  Service.  This  service  will  ac- 
quaint small  business  concerns  with; 

The  converalon  education  programs  and 
other  forms  of  conversion  assistance  avail- 
able: and 

With  market  needs  and  opportunities  for 
clvlllsn  re»warch  and  development,  especially 
those  directed  toward  assisting  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Nation's  besetting  social  prob- 
lems. 

A  special  feature  of  R.R.  19037  U  the  Ad- 


visory Council  on  Conversion  Education 
which  u  provided  for  in  TlUe  V.  This  Coun- 
cil has  three  purposes.  It  shall : 

(1)  advise  the  NSF  Director  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  their 
responsibilities  for  education  programs  un- 
der this  Act; 

(2 1  review  and  evaluate  the  eflectlveness 
of  Federal  educational  assistance  programs 
under  this  Act:  and 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  such  Interim  re- 
ports  as  It  deems  advisable,  and  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations. 

The  blU  dlrecu  the  NSF  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Council  such  staff,  information. 
and  other  aasixtance  as  It  may  require. 

Title  V  authorizes  appropriations  of  tlOO 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  1150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  snd  ^200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  Table  t  sununarlzes  the  allocation 
of  these  funds  to  the  several  programs  for 
converalon. 

TABLE  I  -PROPOSED  FUNDING  FOR  PROGRAMS  TO  CONVERT 
DEFENSE  RESEARCH  TO  CIVIL  PURPOSES 
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ECOSOUJC  COKTIBSION   FACTSMCR  TO 

ACCOMPANT  HJl.  19037 

I.    OlMKNSIOMS    or    THS    PaOBLSM    Of    POSTWUt 

CCONOWC  CONVCBSION 

Speaking  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during  recent 
hearings  on  poet-war  economic  converalon. 
U.S.  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri 
depicted  the  extent  of  defense-related  spend- 
ing. 

"Our  present  economy  has  t)een  condi- 
tioned by  25  years  of  cold  war.  Inflated  by  S 
years  of  hot  war  and  glutted  by  defense 
spending  oo  new  and  evermore  sophisticated 
s^nd  complex  weapon  systems  to  deter  war  .  .  . 
At  least  3  million  citizens  are  engaged  direct- 
ly in  defense  work,  and  many  millions  more 
are  dependent  on  the  economic  activities  It 
generates.  Communities  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  more  than  B  percent  of  our  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  spent  on  defense — many  dis- 
proportion itely  »o.  Non-defenae  industries 
also  feel  the  impact  as  they  attempt  to  com- 
pete for  the  rarest  of  production  resources — 
skilled  manpower. 

"So  a  great  many  individuals,  communi- 
ties and  industries  have  a  stake  In  what  hap- 
pens to  defense  spending.  Certainly,  the  Fed- 
eral government  does.  .  .  .  unless  we  devise 
viable  and  effective  methods  of  converting 
some  of  our  defense  production  to  civilian 
endeavors,  we  may  be  obliged  to  continue 
enormous  detense  spending,  not  because  It 
Is  needed  but  rather  because  we  fear  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  which  would  flow  from 
Its  discontinuance.' 

Research,  development  and  engineering 
comprise  a  significant  segment  of  our  de- 
fense-related activities.  One  in  every  four 
technical  personnel  in  industry  is  engaged 
in  defense -related  work.  One  in  every  two 
scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronau- 


1 17.S  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Postwor  Econoynic 
Convertion,  Part  1,  91st  Congress,  ist  Session. 
Dec  1.69.pg4. 
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tics  and  Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Approximately  (26  bil- 
lion la  spent  on  research  and  development; 
over  117  billion  of  this  comes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Of  this  Federal  outlay  for 
RAD,  approximitely  B3  percent,  or  more  than 

•  14  billion,  is  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  KASA  or  AEC.* 

A  recent  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
port on  Industrial  KWD  dramatized  the  ex- 
tent of  special Ization  on  defense  and  space 
activity  and  the  dependency  of  R&D  upon 
Federal  funding  The  report  stated  that  over 
95.000  scientists  and  engineers — more  than 
36  percent  of  sll  scientists  and  engineers 
engaged  In  R&D — are  employed  In  aircraft 
and  missile  research.  Tlieir  researcb  and  de- 
velopment effort  In  l9tt8  cost  %&.t  billion,  of 
which  M  5  billion,  or  BO  percent,  came  from 
the  Federal  Government  The  electronics  in- 
dustry employed  the  equivalent  of  101.000 
full-time  scientists  and  engineers  for  re- 
search and  development — nearly  30  percent 
of  all  scientists  and  engineers  engaged  in 
R&D— that  In  19«8  cost  M  billion.  The  Fed- 
eral government  provided  almost  |2.3  billion, 
or  67  percent,  of  this  amount. 

The  figures  for  1969  reflect  similar  de- 
pendency upon  Federal  funds  and  special- 
isation of  R&D  activities.*  These  two  indus- 
tries, electronics  and  aircraft -missile,  em- 
ployed 51  percent  of  all  scientists  and  engi- 
neers engaged  In  research  and  development 
In  1969.  They  accounted  for  55  percent  of 
the  total  funding  and  79  percent  of  the 
Federal  funding  lor  R&D  last  year.* 

The  dependsicy  of  defense-related  in- 
dustries on  Federal  funds  for  researcb  and 
development  has  created  an  unhealthy  situ- 
ation, especially  with  the  trend  toward  re- 
duced defense  spending.  Defense  Department 
procurement  and  research  outlays  for  air- 
craft, missiles,  space  activities,  electronics, 
and  communications  dropped  to  an.S  billion 
In  FT  1970  from  %\BA  billion  the  previous 
fiscal   year.  The  drop  Is  expected   to  reach 

•  162  billion  by  FY  1972  Expenditures  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration have  been  substantially  cut — from 
a  high  of  •4.2  billion  In  FT  1969.  Its  budget 
may  be  trimmed  to  gS  billion  by  FT  1972.=^ 

Military  and  space  contracu  usually  re- 
quire a  much  higher  proportion  of  skilled 
and  seml-sklUed  workers  than  does  domestic 
production-  The  Department  of  Latwr  esti- 
mates that  almost  half  of  the  workers  In 
defense  Industries  are  either  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled while  only  one-quarter  of  the  total 
labor  force  falls  Into  those  categories  Re- 
ductions In  defense-related  spending  have 
been  reflected  in  employment  trends  for  tbese 
workers.  An  employment  Index  compiled  by 
the  advertuing  Arm  of  Deutsch.  Shea  A:  Evans 
In  June.  1970.  showed  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive month  a  record  low  m  the  demand  for 
scientlsu  and  enslneers:  this  trend  has  been 
m  evidence  fcr  the  past  four  years.  Thus, 
morj  and  more  highly  trained,  highly  skilled 
professionals  arc  becoming  unemployed  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  new  technology  la 
greater  than  ever  before. 

The  difficulty  In  carrying  out  the  economic 
conversion  of  defense  anU  space-related  In- 
dustries Is  compounded  by  tw3  types  of 
specialisation.  The  first,  industrial  speclallea- 
tlon.  concerns  firms  and  Individuals  whose 
skills  and  equipment  are  so  technical  that 
their  transfer  to  a  civilian -socially  oriented 
market  is  more  difficult  than  most.  The  sec- 
ond, regional  Gpectalieatlon.  refers  to  the 
direct  and  indirect  dependence  of  many  firms 
in    a   particular    region   on    military    needs. 


*  US.  Congress,  Senate.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Speech  of  the  Honorable  Edward  M- 
Kennedv.  9lst  Congress.  3nd  Session,  Aug  14, 
1970.  pga    2900&-29007. 

» National  Science  Foundation.  "Industrial 
R&D  Spending",  Science  Resources  Studies. 
May.  1970.  Kept  70-12 

•/bid 

'The    Wall  Street  Journal.   &Cay   15.    1970. 
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Conversion  is  most  difficult  to  achieve  when 
both  industrial  and  regional  specialization 
are  present. 

The  State  ol  ConnecUcut  provides  an  excel- 
lent example  of  dependency  on  defense  and 
space  activities,  Fairfield  University,  through 
a  grant  from  the  Connecticut  Research  Com- 
mission, recently  published  the  resulu  of  a 
joint  study  entitled:  "Bridgeport  Regional 
Economy  in  the  Event  of  Reduction  of  De- 
fense Allocations."  This  study  encompassed 
tbe  Bridgeport  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  which  conslsu  of  eight 
towns,  two  of  which  are  located  In  the  Third 
Congressional  District.  These  two  commu- 
nities. Stratford  and  Mllford.  accounted  for 
93.13  percent  of  all  defense  contract  activity 
In  the  region  in  1 968 

The  Fairfield  University  research  team 
found  that  in  1968.  29.6  percent  of  factory 


Jobs  m  the  Bridgeport  region  were  defenae- 
generated.  Of  the  more  than  ^704  mllltoo  in 
defense  contracts  awarded  to  industries  in 
the  region  in  1968,  over  95  percent  of  the 
orders  were  concentrated  in  three  indus- 
tries— transportation  equipment  ( aircraft ) . 
electronic  equipment  and  ordnance.  Trans- 
portation equipment  constituted  more  than 
93  percent  of  the  total  contracU  in  the  region 
and  represented  approximately  25  percent  of 
all  prime  contract  awards  for  aircraft  engines 
and  related  paru  in  the  United  States.' 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  defense-related 
employment  was  divided  Into  three  cate- 
gories: Direct  employment — Jobs  generated 
by  defense  contracts;  indirect  employment — 
Jobs  generated  by  allocations  of  sub-con- 
tracts; and  Induced  employment — Jobs  gen- 
erated in  non- manufacturing  areas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the   Increase  In  direct  and  Indirect 


employment.  Dslng  tbeae  crlterta.  the  study 
concluded  thai  a  reduction  of  1  percent  from 
the  present  level  of  prime  contract*  in  the 
Bridgeport  region  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
310  jobs.  10  percent  in  the  loss  of  3.100  jobs 
and  50  percent  in  the  loss  of  15,500  Jobs. 

If  defense  spending  In  the  Bridgeport  re- 
gion were  to  return  to  its  1966  level  of  93b0- 
300  million  per  year — less  than  50  percent  ol 
that  spent  on  the  average  between  1966  and 
1968  (annually) — 15,500  men  and  women 
would  loee  their  Jobs.  An  estimate  of  the  oc- 
cupational characteristics  of  thoee  who 
would  be  affected  by  defense  cutt>acks  shows 
that  a  50  percent  cutback  would  affect  over 
1.700  scientists,  engineer*  and  technicians. 
The  total  breakdown  of  estimated  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  Bridgeport  region  due  to  defense 
cuttMcfcs  la  Illustrated  in  tbe  following 
table:  ' 
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<  Estimatei  bastd  on  19(0  dtstritwlmu 

The  estimated  unemployment  level  In  tbe 
Bridgeport  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Area  following  a  10  percent  defense  cut- 
back would  be  6.1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
A  20  percent  defense  cutback  would  produce 
an  B.4  percent  level  of  unemployment,  a 
50  percent  cuttiack  12  percent,  and  a  76 
percent  cutback  16.1  percent.  Remembering 
that  a  50  percent  cutback  would  reduce  de- 
fense contract  awards  to  the  region  to  their 
1965  level,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  such 
a  cutback  would  result  In  the  loss  of  21^28 
Jobs,  almost  2.000  n>ore  than  tbe  19.700  re- 
corded during  the  1958  recession.  A  75  per- 
cent cutback — which  would  bring  defense 
contract  awards  to  their  1960  level — would 
result  In  the  unemployment  of  27.992  men 
and  women  in  the  Bridgeport  region — the 
highest  unemployment  rate  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  I990's.* 

n.   TH«   FKDKaAL   XJTORT   TO   COWFaONT  TK« 

pmoBiXM  or  tcortouic  coHWunoN 
The  need  for  economic  conversion  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  On  the  contrary,  the  prob- 
lem has  very  nearly  been  studied  to  death. 
Unfortunately,  while  everyone  has  been  writ- 
ing and  speaking  about  economic  conversion, 
very  little  direct  acUon  has  been  taken  to 
make  conversion  a  reality.  Programs  which 
have  been  establishes'  have  not  t>een  coordi- 
nated and  have  received  only  minimal  sup- 
port. 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  been  en- 
gaged In  studying  the  transformation  of  de- 
fense-related Industries  Into  clvlUan,  social- 
ly oriented  Industries  are  the  Department  of 
Defetue.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors. Within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
tbe  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  has  been 
dealing  with  the  specific  economic  impiact 
associated  with  closings  of  defense  Installa- 
tions and  other  major  changes  In  military 
outlays  within  specific  communities.  The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Adjustment  has  had  vary- 
ing success  in  assisting  communities  follow- 
ing the  closing  of  defense  Installations,  and 
It  has  assisted  some  professlooal  and  techni- 


cal workers  In  finding  new  Jobs  In  other  areas 
with  a  concentration  of  defense-related  In- 
dustries. The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  sponsored  numerous  contracts 
for  research  on  the  economic  and  political 
consequences  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. Including  the  problems  of  readjust- 
ment of  Industry  and  reallocation  of  national 
resources.  Researcb  has  been  divided  into 
five  areas:  Measurement  of  Impact,  impact 
on  Industry,  Impact  on  manpower,  impact 
on  regions  and  communities,  and  general  im- 
pact. By  mid-1069,  over  thirty  studies  bad 
been  completed  or  were  In  progress. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  has  con- 
ducted extensive  reseskrch  on  economic  con- 
version during  the  past  alx  years.  In  Janu- 
ary. 1964.  President  Johnson  created  the 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact  ot  De- 
fense and  Disarmament.  This  committee  was 
directed  by  Dr  Gardner  Ackley.  one  of  the 
President's  Economic  Advlsore.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ackley  Committee 
In  July,  1965.  President  Johnson  appointed 
the  Cabinet  Coordinating  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Planning  for  the  End  of  Vietnam  Hoe- 
tlUtles.  This  committee's  first  report  was  in- 
cluded in  the  January,  1969,  Economic  Report 
of  the  President:  It  reiterated  many  of  the 
earlier  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Dis- 
armament. The  strongest  of  theae  was  tbe 
proposed  esUbllshment  of  a  Rettdjuatment 
Operations  Committee  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  detailed  conversion  planning  and 
operation.  In  the  absence  of  an  official  agency 
to  promote  converalon,  the  responsibility  to 
formulate  an  economic  converalon  policy  has 
been  retained  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  with  aaalstance  from  the  Cabinet 
Coordinating  Committee. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  not  been  alone 
in  Its  efforts  to  formulate  a  workable  con- 
version plan.  Numerous  Congressional  bear- 
ings have  been  conducted  by  various  com- 


'iMtf. 
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mlttees  and  several  legislative  measures  haw 
been  proposed. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  ex- 
plored many  facet*  of  the  economy  during 
the  past  decade-  Hearings  on  the  impact  of 
defense  spending  were  conducted  in  1960, 
1961.  1963.  1967.  and  1869.  Although  these 
hearings  were  not  specifically  concerned  with 
economic  converalon,  many  of  the  facts 
which  were  revealed  underscored  the  effect 
defense  spending  has  had  on  tbe  economy 
and  the  traumatic  consequences  a  reduction 
In  defense  spending  would  have  in  certain 
industries  and  communities. 

The  Senate  Select  Conunlttee  on  Small 
Business  has  reviewed  periodically  the  effect 
of  defense  spending  on  small  businesses. 
These  hearings  have  touched  on  the  Issue  of 
economic  conversion:  however,  few  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  been  made  to  iJlevlate 
the  situation 

Senator  George  McOovem  has  introduced 
legislation  on  several  occasions  to  establish  a 
National  Economic  Conversion  Commission: 
he  has  done  so  In  every  Congress  since  tbe 
88th.  The  McOovem  proposal  would  estab- 
lish a  commission  of  designated  Cabinet 
members  and  heads  of  agencies  to  Initiate  a 
study  of  appropriate  converalon  policies  and 
programs  to  be  carried  out  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  legislation  proposes  a  National 
Conference  on  Industrial  Conversion  and 
Growth  to  promulgate  regulations  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  the  McGovem  legislation 
would  require  each  defense  contract  or  grant 
to  contain  provisions  requiring  the  con- 
tractor to  set  up  an  Industrial  conversion 
committee  to  plan  for  converalon  to  civilian 
work  in  case  of  curt&llment  or  termination 
of  the  contract  or  grant.  Bearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
B8th  Congress:  however,  the  McGovem  pro- 
posal has  nevej  been  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee. Similar  legislation  has  t>een  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
has  received  little  attention 

Tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pul>- 

Ubid. 
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Uc  Welf&re  lus  ftlfio  reviewed  the  Deed  to 
convert  &pAC«  end  defeiise  resources  u>  dvU- 
lea  n#ed3.  A  volume  ol  selected  reftdlogs  on 
the  subject  was  published  by  the  conunlttee 
la  1964.  During  its  he&rlngs  on  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  Amendments 
ox  1&6&.  this  committee  added  the  foUowlng 
amendment : 

"The  Congress  finds  further  that  many 
Drolesilonal  employees  who  have  become  un- 
employed because  of  the  specialized  nature  of 
their  previous  emplc»yment  are  In  need  of 
brief  refresher  or  reorientation  educational 
courses  in  order  to  become  qualified  for  ouier 
employment  in  their  profes5H>na.  where  such 
irauung  would  further  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  • 

The  training  authorized  by  the  above 
amendment  was  limited  to  certain  profes- 
sionals, and  It  has  since  received  Uttlc  or  no 
mention  by  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
adminlster.1  the  \tanpower  Act.  Hearings  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  exptised  the  jerlous  lack  of 
progranu  to  assist  the  transformation  of  the 
economy  and  prompted  the  writing  of  the 
Kennedv-Olaimo  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1065.  the 
a9th  Congress  also  ps^sed  the  State  Techni- 
cal Services  Act  of  1966-  It  was  the  Intent 
of  this  legislation  to  diffuse  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  research  and  development  effort 
Into  domestic  areas.  Unfortunately,  funds  for 
this  program  were  minimal,  and  the  Nixon 
.Administration  has  not  provided  lunds  m  the 
budget  for  lu  continuance. 

Congressman  Robert  N.  Glalmo  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Cbamt>er  of  Commerce  of 
New  Haven.  Connecticut,  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  economic  conversion  In  November, 
1967-  The  conference  had  a  threefold  pur- 
pose: To  evaluate  the  critical  nature  of  a 
reduction  In  defense  spending  upon  the 
economy  of  the  local  area,  to  spark  an 
awarene^  of  the  problem  by  local  business 
and  labor  leaders,  and  to  establish  avenues 
of  communication  between  business  and  la- 
t>or  leaders  in  order  to  stimulate  legislation 
to  lessen  the  Impact  of  conversion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  statistics.  HJl.  19037.  is. 
in  part,  an  outgrowth  of  the  1967  Economic 
Conversion  Conference. 

ClNEaAl.  Leave  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Metnbers  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
e.Ytend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  ol 
the  Bpecial  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsonaga  1 .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Con- 
vei^ion  Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1970  be  printed  in  the  Recokd  along 
with  an  analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  list 
of  the  cosponsors  and  a  conversion  fact 
sheet. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WnjSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHJSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  California  Congressman  I 
have  became  all  too  familiar  with  the 
problems  caused  by  an  economy  that  has 
been  geared  up  for  war  for  so  long  that 
the  prospects  of  peace  threaten  to  bring 
about  a  serious  unemployment  situation. 


California,  with  its  huge  number  of  de- 
fense industries  has  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  defense  cutbacks.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised by  this  state  of  affairs,  and  im- 
fortunately.  while  I  have  called  for  eco- 
nomic conversion  studies  for  some  time, 
my  cries  have  not  been  heeded. 

Today.  I  am  glad  to  Join  Congressman 
GiAiMo  and  my  other  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Conversion  Research  and 
Education  Act  of  1970.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 710  which  called  for  the  redirection 
of  the  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admmistration  into 
the  fight  against  pollution.  Both  these 
measures.  I  feel,  take  cognizance  of  the 
danger  presented  to  one  of  this  country's 
resources,  its  scientists,  and  engineers. 

A  perfect  example  of  the  problems 
caused  by  the  transition  from  a  warfare 
state  to  a  nation  at  peace  can  be  seen 
by  examining  the  present  condition  of 
the  aerospace  industry.  As  defense  funds 
have  been  cut  and  as  we  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  bloody  quagmire  that  is 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  unem- 
ployment has  steadily  risen  in  the  in- 
dustry. Today  in  southern  California  un- 
employment in  some  areas  has  risen  to 
close  to  15  percent.  The  United  States  is 
in  a  recession  at  a  time  when  it  is  also 
experiencing  soaring  Inflation.  The  worst 
of  both  worlds. 

Attempts  must  be  made  to  plan  ahead, 
to  anticipate  our  problems  and  thereby 
avoid  many  and  more  easily  solve  the 
ones  remaining.  The  bill  we  introduced 
authorizes  funds  needed  to  effectively 
meet  the  challenges  posed  by  a  nation 
in  transtion.  As  more  and  more  empha- 
sis is  shifted  by  the  Government  to  the 
fight  against  environmental  pollution, 
the  need  to  preserve  the  work  forces 
gathered  by  both  the  aerospace  industry 
and  NASA  will  become  more  evident. 

The  reductions  in  defense  and  space 
research  and  development  must  be  met 
by  corresponding  increases  In  civilian. 
socially  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment. To  best  meet  the  technical  prob- 
lems accompanying  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic trouble  areas,  who  coiild  be  better 
qualified  than  the  men  and  women  who 
put  man  on  the  moon?  These  Individuals 
constitute  a  national  resource  that 
should  be  protected.  The  Economic  Re- 
search and  Conversion  Act  addresses  it- 
self to  this  and  seeks  to  encourage  sci- 
entists, engmeers.  and  technicians  to 
help  solve  health,  housmg,  transporta- 
tion and  even  crime  problems  as  well  as 
those  brought  about  by  air,  water,  and 
land  pollution. 

Among  other  things  the  bill  provides: 

First.  That  a  total  of  MSO  million  be 
authorized,  over  a  3-year  period,  for 
specific  programs  of  education,  research, 
and  assistance  to  small  business  firms.  In 
order  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  defense 
research  and  development  to  civiLon.  so- 
cially oriented  R.  b  D.  tlOO  milUon  would 
be  provided  the  first  year;  »150  million 
the  second ;  and  $200  million  the  third. 

Second.  That  the  National  Science 
Foundation  sponsor  research  on  conver- 
sion and  that  it  develop  and  administer 
retraining  programs  for  scientists,  en- 
gineers, technicians,  and  others  involved 
In  civilian  R.fcD.: 
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Third.  That  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  sponsor  conversion 
retraining  programs  for  management 
personnel  in  defense-related  R.  <i  D.; 

Fourth.  That  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration assist  small  business  firms 
m  atrhieving  conversion  by  providing 
technical  grants,  loan  guarantees,  and 
interest  assistance  payments;  and 

Fifth.  That  an  advisory  committee  of 
industrialists,  scientists,  and  educators 
be  established  to  help  shape  and  guide 
these  programs. 

In  addition,  my  NASA  resolution  would 
insure  that  the  unified,  coordinated,  and 
extremely  competent  work  force  assem- 
bled under  that  agency's  auspices  would 
be  utilized  to  the  maximimi  extent  pos- 
sible and  in  the  most  efBcient  manner. 
What  is  needed  is  a  coordinated,  well- 
directed  national  plan  to  make  sure  that 
activities  of  the  defense  industry  as  well 
as  NASA  will  hive  maximum  beneficial 
impact  in  dealing  with  the  problems  be- 
fore us.  While  we  must  not  overlook  the 
primary  duty  of  the  defense  industry  and 
must  maintain  a  posture  consonant  with 
our  national  security  needs,  the  value  of 
its  participation  in  these  other  realms 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on  these 
proposals  will  be  held  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  once  again 
we  are  reactmg  to  an  existing  problem 
rather  than  taking  preventive  measures. 
The  sooner  we  take  constructive  action, 
the  better  will  be  our  chances  of  success 
and  the  smaller  the  price  we  will  have  to 
pay.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  both  the  Economic  Research  and 
Conversion  Act  of  1970  and  my  resolution 
to  redirect  NASA's  energies  into  the  fight 
against  the  problems  facing  our  Nation 
that  can  be  solved  or  alleviated  through 
technical  expertise  We  have  those  per- 
sons with  the  reqmslte  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. Now  we  must  supply  them  with  an 
expression  of  policy  and  determination 
as  well  as  the  funds  needed  to  win  the 
battles  ahead. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
guilty  of  wasting  valuable  .tclentific  and 
technological  talents.  Recent  cutbacks  In 
defense  and  space  spending  have  created 
serious  job  shortages  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, technicians,  businessmen,  and 
blue-collar  workers. 

Small  business  firms,  depending  on  de- 
fense contracts,  have  had  to  shut  down, 
leaving  hundreds  of  people  without  work, 
and  severely  threatening  any  hope  of 
economic  stability. 

Converting  war  technology  to  domes- 
tic technology  is  one  of  the  promises  of 
our  times.  There  is  so  much  that  has  to 
be  accomplished.  If  we  convert  and  uti- 
lize the  knowledge  we  have  gained 
through  defense  activities,  we  will  be  one 
step  ahead  of  curing  our  social  ills. 

Because  of  the  vast  possibilities  ahead 
of  us.  I  am  delighted  to  cosponsor  the 
Conversion  Research  Education  Act  of 
1970.  introduced  by  my  able  colleague, 
RosxRT  N  GiArMO.  and  to  participate  In 
his  special  order  today. 

The  bill  provides  for  converting  war- 
time research  to  peacetime  research.  It 
would  establish  retraining  programs  for 
defense   and   space   oriented   scientists. 
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engineers,  technicians,  and  management 
personnel.  It  would  offer  assistance  to 
small  business  films  to  aid  them  in  the 
changeover.  It  would  establish  on  ad- 
visory committee  of  industrialists,  scien- 
tists, and  educators  to  help  to  shape  and 
guide  these  programs. 

This  is  a  much  needed  bill.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  our  economy,  not  to  mention 
our  moral  obligation  to  society. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  measure  in  my  36th  Congressional 
District.  The  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
employing  close  to  3,000  people,  may 
have  to  close  its  Rochester  plant  because 
of  diminishing  military  and  weapons 
systems  contracts. 

In  working  on  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  have  urged  General  Dynamics  to 
outline  a  demonstration  proposal  detail- 
ing how  the  defense  manufacturing  ca- 
pabilities of  its  Rochester  facility  can  be 
applied  to  meeting  such  urgent  domestic 
needs  as  bousing,  crime,  waste  disposal, 
or  mass  transportation. 

The  Rochester  area  has  been  experi- 
encing a  steadily  increasing  imemploy- 
ment  rate  for  more  than  a  year.  In  Octo- 
ber 1969,  Rochester  had  a  1.5-percent 
unemployment  rate,  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  country.  By  July  of  this  year,  it 
was  3.9  percent. 

In  October  1968.  the  General  Dynamics 
plant  In  Rochester  employed  5.100  work- 
ers. By  late  August  1970,  employment 
had  dropped  to  3.800.  If  the  plant  closes, 
it  will  bring  the  Rochester  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  almost  5  percent. 

If  thLs  plant  and  others  like  it  are  per- 
mitted to  close,  and  the  skills  of  these 
thousands  of  workers  are  permitted  to 
go  to  waste.  It  will  appear  that  American 
economic  health  depends  on  massive 
overspending  on  war-related  equipment. 
I  do  not  believe  that  prosperity  can  be 
fed  only  by  war  and  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  work  toward 
domestic  research  and  development.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  the  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1970.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  help  the  Nation  convert  its 
resources  and  talent  from  defense-ori- 
ented activities  to  civilian-oriented  so- 
cially productive  activities.  Defense  cut- 
backs and  similar  cuts  in  space  efforts  are 
producing  serious  problems  In  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  commumties. 
California  has  been  particularly  hard  hit. 
Our  Government  should  direct  attention 
to  keeping  the  scietitific,  technological, 
and  engineering  community  intact  as 
Government  effort  and  expenditures  are 
redirected  from  war-oriented  projects  to 
peacetime  pursuits.  California  has  a  vast 
array  of  highly  qualified  scientific  and 
engineering  talent  ready  and  willing  to 
work  on  the  Nation's  environmental, 
transportation,  housing,  medical,  and 
other  problems.  To  achieve  the  necessary 
talent  conversion,  the  trill  provides  spe- 
cific educational  programs  for  these  peo- 
ple. It  also  provides  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials  to  make  use  of  the  new 
markets  for  socially  oriented  research 
and  develoment  activity.  The  legislation 
also  contains  special  financial  and  edu- 


cational assistance  to  small  business 
firms  in  the  defense  industry  to  facilitate 
their  conversion  to  civilian  markets.  We 
have  created  a  highly  skilled  community 
and  these  skills  should  be  directed  toward 
our  domestic  needs.  Tiiis  legislation  is  an 
important  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
of  1970,  which  will  be  the  first  step  in 
changing  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  convert 
defense  related  research  and  develop- 
ment to  civilian  oriented  work.  It  pro- 
vides specific  programs  for  individuals, 
as  well  as  special  financial  and  educa- 
tional assistance  to  small  business  firms 
in  defense  industry  to  facilitate  their 
conversion  to  civilian  markets.  The  bill 
colls  for  a  3-year  authorization  of 
$450  million. 

Presently,  approximately  83  percent  of 
all  federally  fimded  research  and  devel- 
opment is  carried  out  by  NASA,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Of  those  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  In  Govern- 
ment, one  in  every  two  Is  employed  by 
one  of  the  above  three  departments.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  for  us  to  re- 
direct our  national  priorities.  We  have 
but  to  turn  on  our  radios  or  television 
sets,  read  the  newspapers,  or  Indeed  just 
to  look  around  us  to  see  the  serious 
domestic  problems  facing  us.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  commit  our  hearts  and  our 
minds  to  working  together  to  insure  that 
the  best  talents  of  the  Nation  are  devoted 
to  our  future. 

Detailed  advance  planning  is  essential 
if  the  potentialities  for  progress  after 
the  Vietnam  war  ends  are  to  be  realized 
without  severe  transitional  pains.  The 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
takes  the  first  step  toward  this  goal.  But 
we  cannot  rest  alone  on  this  bUl.  This  Is 
but  the  beginning  if  we  are  truly  to  deal 
effectively  with  our  domestic  ills. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  co.«.ponsor  of  the  Conver- 
sion Research  and  Education  Act  of  1970 
which  is  being  reintroduced  today  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

GlAIHOl . 

The  problem  which  our  country  is  al- 
ready facing  and  which  it  will  face  on  an 
increasing  scale  as  we  redirect  our  na- 
tional priorities  have  long  been  of  great 
concern  to  me.  On  March  3.  1969.  I  in- 
troduced the  National  Econotnic  Conver- 
sion Act  (H.R  8042  and  8043 »  with  the 
bipartisan  cosponsorship  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  MoRSX)  and  48  other  Members  of 
the  House.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  the  following  day  by  32  Senators, 
led  by  Senator  George  McGoverh  and 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield 

President  Nixon,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, promised  that — 

We  shall  pl.\n  now  for  the  day  when  our 
wealth  can  be  transferred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  war  abroad  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
]ur  people  at  home. 

The  National  Economic  Conversion 
Act  would  stimulate  Just  such  planning 
by  creating  a  commission  to  define  ap- 
propriate policies  and  programs  to  assist 
in  adjusting  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
The  Commission  would  convene  a  Na- 


tional Conference  on  Industrial  Conver- 
sion and  Growth  and  would  provide  50 
percent  of  the  funds  required  for  similar 
conferences  held  on  a  State  and  local 
level.  The  Commission  would  also  consult 
with  trade  and  industry  associations, 
labor  unions,  and  professional  societies. 
It  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  regarding 
policies  and  legislation  which  would  pro- 
mote a  smooth  transition  in  the  econ- 
omy. Finally  the  Commission  would  have 
the  power  to  promulgate  regulations 
which  would  require  all  defense  contracts 
and  grants  to  include  provisions  which 
would  insiire  that  the  contractor  would 
take  effective  steps  to  convert  his  man- 
power, facilities,  and  other  resources  to 
civilian  uses. 

The  Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970  includes  these  elements 
but  adds  an  additional  element:  it  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  chatmellng 
funds  to  reeducate  and  retrain  persons 
employed  in  defense  related  mdustries. 
Thus  the  National  Economic  Conversion 
Act  would  set  in  motion  the  actual  proc- 
ess of  adjustment  which  must  accom- 
pany the  redirection  of  national  prior- 
ities. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  time  to 
start  this  process  of  conversion.  Nation- 
wide, unemployment  is  above  5  percent 
and  in  districts  with  heov?  defense  con- 
tracts is  very  much  higher  than  that. 
Those  of  us  who  advocate  severe  cuts  in 
defense  spending  must  recognize  the  very 
real  hardships  that  such  cuts  can  bring 
about  and  we  must  press  for  steps  to 
help  alleviate  these  hardships. 

The  Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  an  important  measure 
designed  to  meet  today's  needs  and  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  to  It. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  Joined  with  Congressman 
GiAiMo  and  others  in  filing  the  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1970. 1  feel  this  is  a  most  Important  piece 
of  legislation  and  one  that  should  receive 
the  asslsUncc  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
House,  regardless  of  their  position  on 
other  matters  of  national  concern. 

In  my  shorl  time  in  tlie  Congress  I 
have  often  spoken  out  against  what  I 
have  considered  Inflated  military  spend- 
ing. I  have  also  supported  and  continue 
to  support  a  number  of  measures,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  curtail  and  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  again  the 
strong  arguments  put  forth  by  an  In- 
creasing number  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  waste 
out  of  and  its  presence  in  the  miUtar^r' 
budget.  I  would  simply  state  that  if  we 
are  to  overcome  any  of  the  threatening 
social  ills  of  this  country  we  must  re- 
think a  set  of  commitments  that  pro- 
vides, for  example,  only  1.8  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  all  envitotunental 
programs  while  nearly  50  percent  of 
that  budget  goes  toward  military  pro- 
grams. 

From  1946  to  1969  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  United  SUtes  spent  over 
tl  trillion  on  the  military.  According 
to  Mnci  MANBPtELD,  the  United  States 
has  spent  $23  billion  on  missile  systems 
that  either  were  never  deployed  or  were 
abandoned  during  development. 

The   huge  expenditures   for  military 
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purposes  have  continued  unabated  with 
very  little  reduction  In  recent  years  de- 
spite the  fact  that  as  early  as  1963  the 
United  Sutes  already  had  the  capacity 
to  destroy  the  population  and  Industrial 
centers  of  the  D5S.R.  1.250  times  over, 
and  that  is  allowing  for  a  50-percent 
failure  to  deliver  warheads. 

Meanwhile,  the  critical  internal  prob- 
lems faced  by  this  country  have  gone  on. 
with  little  attention  except  speeches  and 
programs  hoUow  with  lack  of  funds. 

While  we  have  amassed  a  bulging  in- 
ventory of  military  goods  we  have  al- 
lowed to  be  created  a  human  Inventory  of 
depletion.  By  1968  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were  6  million  dwelling:  in  the 
United  States  that  were  totally  sub- 
standard. It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
10  million  Americans  suffered  f  cm  hun- 
ger in  1968  to  1969.  The  United  States 
at  last  report  ranlced  18th  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  In  the  infant  mor- 
tality rale.  In  1950  there  were  109  phy- 
sicians In  the  United  States  per  100.000 
population.  In  1966  there  were  only  98 
per  100.000.  A  recent  report  by  the  VS. 
Public  Health  Service  contains  the 
alarming  statement  that  approximately 
8  million  people  in  this  country  drinic 
water  with  a  bacteriological  content  that 
exceeds  safety  levels  This  situation  Is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  we  put  899  bil- 
lion gallons  per  day  of  waste  and  i)ol- 
luted  waters  back  Into  our  lakes  and 
streamis  at  the  same  time  that  we  fail 
to  commit  the  necessary  funds  to  build 
water-pollution  control  plants. 

These  factors  make  imperative  a  re- 
ordering of  the  spending  levels  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Such  a  change  in  present  priorities 
caiuiot  be  accomplished  without  disloca- 
tion. The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  there 
is  no  institution  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  today  which  is  presently  en- 
gaged in  developing  research  and  plan- 
ning on  a  large  scale  for  this  transition. 
It  is  clear  that  any  individual  calling  for 
such  a  change  must  accept  the  respon- 
sibility to  seek  a  way  to  alleviate  the  dlOl- 
culties  and  personal  hardships  that  will 
be  caused. 

It  Is  in  the  hope  of  easing  this  transi- 
tion from  an  emphasis  on  expenditures 
for  death  to  an  emphasis  on  expenditures 
for  life  that  I  have  introduced  this  legis- 
lation today. 

In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  about 
4.5  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  is  de- 
fense generated.  This  represents  some 
106.000  jobs.  Using  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  defense  contracts  Massachu- 
setts would  rank  sixth  in  the  Nation. 
Along  Route  128  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts a  research  and  development  com- 
munity has  grown  to  l>e  one  of  the  most 
important  centers  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  United  States.  To  a  great 
extent  this  center  is  dependent  upon 
military  expenditures.  We  must  attempt 
to  find  the  methods  to  end  this 
dependence. 

In  terms  of  impact  in  Massachusetts, 
if  tliere  were  an  actual  cessation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  or  if  the  total  defense 
budget  were  cut  by  11  percent — 19  bil- 
lion— it  tias  been  estimated  that  about 
18.000  to  24.000  employees  would  lose 
their  Jobs.   These   employees   would   be 


mostly  in  the  technical  field  including 
engineers,  scientists  and  technicians. 

At  the  present  time  the  best  ludgment 
Is  that  it  would  take  at  least  1  year  before 
other  Govenunent  or  private  programs 
could  absorb  these  people.  This  is  clearly 
unacceptable.  With  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation such  as  the  bill  introduced  today, 
we  could  greatly  alleviate  this  problem. 

Even  with  the  minimal  cuts  in  cur- 
rent defense  and  space  programs  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  there  has  already  been 
in  effect  on  these  industries  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Of  particular  interest  is  the  sta- 
tistical comparison  showing  that  by  the 
end  of  July  1969,  5.5  percent  of  all  Mas- 
sachusetts unemployment  claims  were 
in  the  professional,  technical  and  man- 
agerial categories.  By  the  end  of  July 
1970  the  figure  was  9.5  percent  in  this 
same  category.  In  the  past  year,  the 
greater  Boston  electronics  work  force 
suffered  a  loss  of  2.000  JoIk.  Therefore, 
we  can  see  that  the  hardships  caused  by 
conversion  are  not  problems  for  some  dis- 
tant future  but  in  fact  problems  we  have 
already  delaj'ed  in  meeting. 

I  feel  it  is  crucial  that  hearings  be 
held  on  this  proposal  and  other  proposals 
on  conversion  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
object  we  all  have  in  mind  is  that  the 
great  American  technology  that  now  is 
imprisoned  within  the  framework  of 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  military  pro- 
grams can  \x  turned  loose  on  the  domes- 
tic problems  that  threaten  to  engulf  this 
Nation. 

We  have  in  the  skills  of  the  techni- 
cians, scientists  and  trained  labor,  a 
precious  and  greatly  untapped  resource 
of  this  country.  II  we  are  to  solve  the 
problem  of  housing,  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution, the  problem  of  race  relations,  the 
problem  of  health  care,  the  problem  of 
transportation,  the  problem  of  crime,  and 
all  the  other  difficulties  that  face  us,  we 
have  to  bring  to  bear  the  full  talent 
and  resources  of  our  people.  When  we 
are  discussing  conversion,  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  method  by  which  this  goal 
can  be  brought  about.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  survival  of  the  Nation  is  de- 
pendent on  achieving  ttiis  goal  as  soon 
as  possible 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  from  Con- 
necticut for  requesting  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  introduction  of  the  Conversion 
Research  and  Education  Act  of  1970.  I 
am  happy  to  join  In  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  designed  to  meet  some 
of  the  problems  of  postwar  economic 
conversion. 

Through  President  Nixon's  policies 
of  Vietnamization  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  concentrating  on  our 
many  domestic  needs,  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing a  necessary  but  difficult  peri- 
od of  economic  transition.  Overall  de- 
fense expenditures,  as  well  as  the  Viet- 
nam costs,  are  being  steadily  reduced. 
In  addition,  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  are  t)eing  stretched 
out,  postponed,  and  even  canceled  in  the 
effort  to  redirect  national  priorities  to- 
ward problems  of  environment,  trans- 
portation, housing,  health,  education, 
crime,  and  urban  growth. 

The  Fourth  Congresaiona]  District  of 
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Kaiuas.  which  I  represent,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  security  needs 
of  our  country  through  technical  exper- 
tise involved  in  defense  contracts  and 
subcontracts.  There  is  a  large  reservoir  of 
talent  In  the  research  and  development 
fields  in  this  district  which  can  now  be 
redirected  to  enriching  the  quality  of  our 
lives.  And  there  are  excellent  educational 
and  training  Institutions  there  which  are 
available  to  retrain  these  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians. 

Nationwide,  one  in  every  four  tech- 
nical personnel  in  industry  Is  en- 
gaged in  defense-related  work.  Over  $17 
billion  of  America's  $26  billion  research 
and  development  industry  is  funded  by 
the  Federal  CSovemment.  Of  this  Federal 
total,  over  tl4  billion,  or  83  percent,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  DOD,  the  AEC.  and 
NASA. 

Thus,  in  introducing  this  bill,  we  are 
recognizing  the  unprecedented  involve- 
ment of  our  scientific  and  tecimical  com- 
munity in  defense-related  work.  The  bill 
provides  a  plan  for  orderly  and  produc- 
tive reorientation  of  this  important  re- 
source to  civilian-related  research  and 
development  activities.  On  a  larger  scale, 
the  bin  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  con- 
certed, cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
government  and  industry  to  forestall 
further  tmemployment  by  creating  addi- 
tional Jobs  in  the  civilian  economy 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  special 
financial  and  educational  assistance  to 
small  business  firms  In  the  defense  In- 
dustry to  facilitate  their  conversion  to 
civilian  markets. 

The  bill  is  divided  Into  three  basic  sec-  ^ 
tions  with  programs  administered  by  the  x 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Overview  responsibilities  will  be  placed 
in  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Conver- 
sion Education  programs  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  total  authorization 
involved  is  $450  million,  which  Is  to  be 
broken  down  as  follows:  $100  million  in 
fiscal  1972;  $150  mllUon  in  fiscal  1973; 
and  $200  million  in  fl-scal  1974. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
be  responsible  for  determining  the  na- 
tional needs  in  this  conversion  process 
and  with  providing  the  means  for  aca- 
demic institutions,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, public  agencies,  and  private  busi- 
ness firms  to  retrain  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  been  or  anticipate  being 
out  of  work  because  of  reductions  in  de- 
fense related  expenditures.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  employees 
who  have  jurisdiction  in  needed  research 
and  development  fields  can  also  be 
trained. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration will  provide  grants  to  liutitutions 
and  business  firms  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate training  programs  for  business  man- 
agement personnel  to  assist  them  in  the 
conversion  of  their  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  from  defense  related 
areas  to  civilian  areas  of  work. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  will 
provide  grants  of  up  to  $25,000  per  year 
to  small  business  concerns  wliich  have 
engaged  in  defeuse-related  activities  to 
pay  a  maxlmimi  of  80  percent  of  the  fees 


for  their  personnel  who  enroll  in  the 
NSF  and  EDA  training  programs.  SBA 
loan  guarantees  and  Interest  assistance 
payments  would  also  be  available  for 
small  business  conversion  projects.  The 
bill  would  establish  a  computerized  Con- 
version Information  Service  within  SBA 
to  keep  small  businessmen  advised  about 
available  conversion  assistance  programs 
and  current  market  needs  In  the  civilian 
research  and  development  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill — 

Tile  Federal  IDvesuneat  in  science  and 
tecbnology,  especially  In  tbe  education  of 
scientists,  engineer*,  and  technlctana,  con- 
stitutes one  of  tbe  NaUon's  moat  valuable 
resources,  wlllch  la  a  prerequisite  for  Amer- 
ica's continued  progress  In  tbe  future.  To 
forestall  and  reduce  unemployment  and  the 
related  waste  of  national  talent  and  re- 
sources. It  is  essential  tbat  tbe  Federal 
Oovernment  taite  effective  steps  now  to  assist 
In  tbe  conversion  of  defense  related  pro- 
grams to  clvlltan-orlented  activities. 

The  preamble  concludes: 

Federal  obligations  for  civilian-oriented 
research  and  development  acUvlttes  mtist  bt 
Increased  so  as  to  reach  a  level  of  parity 
with  Federal  obUgatlons  for  defense  related 
research  and  development  acUvlues.  where- 
upon the  level  of  parity  mu.st  be  maintained 
or  exceeded,  except  when  inconsistent  with 
overriding  considerations  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  reduction  of  millUry  acUvities  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  recent  general  cut- 
backs in  the  overall  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
there  Is  a  very  real  need  for  detailed,  but 
immediate,  planning  for  postwar  con- 
version, particularly  in  the  area  of  re- 
orienting the  scientific  and  technical 
community  from  defense-related  to 
civilian- related  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

At  present  there  Is  an  unprecedented 
involvement  of  scientific,  technical,  and 
engineering  personnel  in  defense-related 
projects  and  activities.  Approximately 
83  percent  of  all  federally  financed  re- 
search and  development  Is  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  NASA,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  One  out 
of  every  two  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  employed  by  these  three  agencies.  Of 
the  engineers,  tectmicians,  and  scientists 
employed  by  industry,  one  In  every  four 
is  engaged  In  defense-related  work. 
These  statistics  prove  that  the  need  for 
a  plan  for  postwar  conversion  is  im- 
perative. 

I  have  tried  for  some  time  to  interest 
relevant  Federal  agencies  in  converting 
their  specialized  and  ulented  manpower 
pools  to  new  lines  of  research  rather 
than  laying  off  these  specialized 
workers.  The  response  from  the  agencies 
has  not  been  good.  For  example,  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  present  layoffs  at 
NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleve- 
land. 1  have  proposed  that  operations 
at  Lewis'  Jet  propulsion  latu.  the  Na- 
tion's finest  center  for  the  study  of 
propulsion  systems,  be  partially  directed 
to  the  research  and  development  of  fea- 
sible pollution-free  propulsion  systems. 
Rather  than  breaking  up  proven 
teams — such  as  the  Lewis  teams — the 


Oovernment  should  be  using  this  man- 
power for  solving  the  problems  of  the 
future — before  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture become  the  emergency  crises  of 
today. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  areas  where 
these  talented  pools  of  manpower  could 
be  used.  For  example.  I  offered  a  suc- 
cessful amendment  to  the  Clean  Water 
Amendments  of  1970  which  provided 
$20  million  for  research  and  demon- 
stration on  methods  for  cleaning  up  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  more  than  $20  million  will  be  need- 
ed to  save  the  Great  Lakes — and  it  is 
obvious  that  we  will  need  the  dedicated 
and  talented  skills  of  a  great  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers  working  on 
the  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  on  October  2,  1969, 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  calling  for  a  special 
House  committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
plans  for  conversion  and  reorientation  of 
the  economy  as  a  result  of  the  wind- 
down  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  brief,  my  resolution  stated: 

The  Committee  Is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
proper  role,  priorities,  and  Impact  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  as  the  Vietnam  con- 
Qict  de-escaiatcs,  including  a  determination 
of  the  plans  and  preparations  tieing  made  by 
all  sectors  of  tbe  economy  to  insure  an  or- 
derly transition  to  peacetime  uses  of  the 
Nation's  resources  to  meet  domestic  needs 
and  priorities. 

Unforttmately,  no  action  was  taken 
and  we  have  drifted  on,  month  after 
month,  with  rising  unemployment  and 
some  of  the  most  talented  and  skilled 
workers  in  the  Nation  left  without  jol>s. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  plan 
and  begin  implementation  of  peacetime 
programs  enabling  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  defense-related  to  civilian-re- 
lated research  and  development  in  this 
time  of  relative  leveling  off  of  tbe  mili- 
tary budget. 

It  is  for  tills  reason  that  I  am  joining 
in  cosponsoriiig  the  Conversion  Research 
and  Education  Act  of  1970.  This  bill, 
which  also  has  cosponsors  in  the  other 
Chamber,  provides  for  action  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing areas:  general  conversion  re- 
search with  emphasis  on  solving  prob- 
lems like  crime,  mass  transportation 
and  pollution;  retraining  programs  for 
defense  and  space-oriented  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  management 
personnel,  and  assistance  to  defense- 
related  small  business  firms. 

It  is  my  very  strong  hope  that,  in  the 
little  time  remaining  to  it.  this  Congress 
will  take  up  this  legislation  so  that  these 
talented  workers  can  be  utilized  to  solve 
the  many  problems  that  confront  our 
society. 


an  Increasing  flow  of  foreign  scientists 
and  engineers  to  the  United  States.  In 
1968.  3,660  world  scientisU  came  to  the 
United  SUtes,  compared  to  1,899  in  1965; 
9,313  engineers  also  left  other  nations 
for  the  United  States  in  1968  compared 
with  3,446  in  1965. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio  iMr.  Mn-Lia)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUiLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individualE  and  as  a  Nation. 
Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 


PEACEFUL  INTEORA'nON 
The  apg.AREH.  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from   Louisiana    (Mr.   Rarxck)    is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RARXCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  iiave 
been  hearing  a  lot  of  glowing  reports 
about  peaceful  school  integration  in  the 
South — mostly  from  northern  sources. 

That  great  institution  of  liberty,  the 
"free  press, "  has  been  silent  as  to  the 
great  multitudes  in  many  areas  of  the 
long-suffering  and  often  persecuted 
South,  where  large  percentages  of  the 
youth  either  no  longer  attend  federalized 
schools  or  have  had  to  abandon  so-called 
racially  balanced  public  schools  to  get 
an  education  in  private  schools.  .• 

Now.  only  a  few  weeks  after  school 
opening,  the  truth  begins  to  seep  into 
the  news  media:  Mobile,  Ala.,  parents 
submit  to  fear  and  keep  children  at 
home — DanvllJe.  Va..  closes  schools,  only 
to  reopen  after  security  guards  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  school — Bogalusa,  La.,  a 
model  of  public  school  integration  a  year 
ago,  now  has  been  forced  to  shut  down 
indefinitely  because  of  violence  resulting 
from  a  forced  unitary  system— Bames- 
vllle.  Ga.,  requires  State  police — Mem- 
pliis,  Tenn..  three  schoolcliildren  shot — 
Houston.  Tex.,  a  school  board  meeting 
disrupted. 

A  record  of  peaceful  integration  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  liberals,  and  mod- 
erates can  be  proud  of — and  I  fear  we 
are  seeing  nothing  yet. 

Integration  carmot  be  peaceful — it  was 
Intended  to  be  disruptive  and  destruc- 
tive— that  is  why  it  is  only  being  forced 
upon  tbe  South. 

Hijacking  of  airliners?  We  In  the 
South  have  witnessed  the  hijacking  of 
our  educational  system  and  an  attempt 
in  the  name  of  our  country  to  hijack  our 
children  and  then  justify  holding  them 
as  hostages. 

I  submit  several  related  newsclippings 
wWch  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  Sept.  18.  18701 
CT.5.  Ajds  FiNXts  DisanmoH  Ov^ 

DCSScaiCATlON    MIMSSU]. 

(By  Pewr  MlUua) 

Tbe  Nixon  administration's  ranking  clvU 
rights  lawyer  said  yesterday  that  "fortu- 
nately" there  has  been  "only  minimal  Inter- 
ference with  the  deaegivgauon  process"  m 
the  South  so  far  this  fall. 

AtfUstant  Attorney  General  Jerns  Leonard 
noted  in  AUanu  that  «S0  acbool  dlstiiets 
liave  "converted  from  tbe  dual  to  tinltary 
systems." 

"And  while  there  lias  not  twen  uiuvcnal 
agreement  over  the  methods  by  which  tlila 
was  accomplished."  he  continued,  "there  has 
*3een  a  general  wUllngnees  by  the  cltlaens 
Involved  to  comply  peacefully  with  the  law." 

Leonard's  remarits  were  part  of  a  speech  on 
"Violence  and  the  Lsw"  before  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathoioglsu. 

They  came  one  day  after  two  Southern 
school  districts  were  abut  down  because  of 
Interracial  violence  growing  out  of  deeogre- 
gatlon. 
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The  dlstrlcu  are  BogalusA,  Ia..  ajad  Lamar 
County.  Oa.  Tbe  outbrealu  there  were  the 
most  serious  of  the  tail  term.  There  h»re 
been  lev.-  others,  and  none  of  the  same  scope. 

The  Georgia  outbreak  occtirred  in  the  town 
of  BaraefivUIe.  United  Press  IntematlooHl  re- 
ported that  about  3.000  blacka  stormed 
through  the  town  loUowlng  the  arrest  of  a 
black  student  on  a  school  bus  Monday  after- 

DOCHl. 

TWO  AaassTS 

The  student  was  charged  with  harassing 
the  bus  driver.  A  caoongent  of  3fi  mate  po- 
licemen helped  local  police  restore  order. 
There  were  two  arresia.  and  several  minor 
Injuries  from  thrown  rocks. 

The  county  has  four  schools,  and  about 
2.&00  students,  about  half  of  them  black.  Its 
schools  were  segregated  by  race  last  year. 
This  year  they  are  segregated  by  sex. 

The  superintendent's  office  said  county 
schools  were  closed  yesterday. 

They  were  also  closed  In  Bogaluaa,  where 
police  used  tear  gas  to  break  up  a  black- 
white  Qght  at  a  high  school  Monday. 

About  600  students  were  embroiled  in  the 
&gbt.  six  were  arrested,  and  several  injtired. 
The  superintendent  said  one  cause  was  dls- 
clplinary  action  taken  against  students  in- 
volved in  two  earlier  aght«  this  year,  at  foot- 
ball games. 

Boraluaa  schools  were  also  closed  brleny 
because  of  interraclai  friction  at  the  end  of 
the  lost  school  year. 

The  Bogalusa  and  BarnesvtUe  outbreaks 
both  followed  a  pattern  forecast  by  civil 
rights  groups  over  the  summer. 

They  said  black  students  were  on  edge, 
and  likely  to  take  swift  offense  at  what  they 
felt  were  slights  inside  desegregated  schools. 

HOrSTON   PtOTXST 

The  administration  was  preparing  a  mem- 
orandum warning  Southern  school  officials 
against  such  problems  Officials  here  said  yes- 
terday they  were  stUl  working  on  It. 

Meanwhile.  Mexican -American  parents  dis- 
rupted a  Houston  school  board  meeting  Mon- 
day night,  in  a  protest  against  that  cttys 
desegregation  plan. 

In  Mobile,  Ala.,  police  arrested  another 
black  student  at  a  high  school  where  there 
were  interracial  lights  last  week.  At  the 
same  time,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
sought  contempt  clutions  against  the 
school  board  and  sever.-il  white  organlaatlons 
and  parents.  The  fund  charged  them  with 
circumventing  a  desegregation  order. 

And  in  Washington.  It  was  reported  that 
SO  members  of  the  House  have  signed  up  as 
co-sponsor<>  of  an  antibusing  brief  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Rep.  William  C 
Cramer  <R-Fla.>.  The  court  has  scheduled 
arguments  on  major  busing  cases  from  the 
South  next  month. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  10.  19701 

ScBoou  Botcotted:  WHmes  m  Mobiu  Gxtk 

In  to  Peaks 

(By  Paul  Clancy) 

MoBttE.  Al*.— Philip  Belcher.  17.  walked 
disgtutedly  from  the  high  school  building 
where  be  would  have  been  a  senior  this  year 

He  wore  a  ?Teen  stone  ring  with  a  large 
••V  for  Vigor  High  School,  a  formerly  all- 
white  school  in  the  town  of  Prlrhard.  a  work- 
ing class  Mobile  subdivision.  The  ring  cost 
htm  $3S. 

tJnder  a  recent  ruling  by  the  US.  Fifth 
Clrcu't  Court  of  Appeal*.  Philip  is  one  of  B54 
whites  assigned  to  Blount  High  SchcMl — for- 
merly a  black  Institution. 

"I  quit.*  he  aald  "Damned  If  Fm  going  to 
go  to  a  nigger  school." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  as  he  stood  on  a  dirt  path 
ouuide  the  school  where  h«  had  just  at- 
tempted to  register. 

THorSAm>S  STAT  AWAT 

PblUp  Is  one  of  thousands  of  white  stu- 
danu  In  Mobile  County  who  decided  to  stay 


away  from  achool  rather  than  attend  classes 
with  a  large  number  of  black  studeau. 

■•I^'e  done  heard  of  too  many  people  get- 
ting stabbed  and  shot  and  I'm  Just  not  going 
to  tie  one  of  them,"  he  said. 

Only  ISO  of  the  834  whites  showed  up  at 
Blount  yesterday,  along  with  most  of  the 
1.846  blacks  oulgncd  there. 

Several  hundred  parents  attempted  to  take 
their  children  to  neighborhood  schools  to 
which  they  were  not  assigned,  but  were 
turned  away. 

LBT  COVBTS  KKFoaCE 

The  Mobile  County  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners said  yesterday,  in  effect,  that  the 
federal  courts  had  forced  almost  total  de- 
segregation of  this  district— and  that  the 
courts  could  enforce  It. 

A  potentially  unpleasant  showdown  with 
the  Justice  Department  was  postponed  for  at 
least  one  day.  Civil  rights  lawyers  delayed 
seeking  court  action  against  parents  and 
school  principals  who  disobey  the  law. 

It  was  in  Pricbard  that  former  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace  advised  parents  Monday  night  to 
ignore  the  court  orders  and  aend  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  of  their  choice 

Pot  those  who  went  to  their  assigned 
schools,  yesterday  was  an  unevenaul  flrst 
day  m  Pricbard.  an  old  and  gracetui  city 
that  has  t>een  buffeted  by  ideoluglcol  blows 
from  both  right  and  left  and  now  la  the  set- 
ting for  a  Supreme  Court  test  case&y^ 

SCANT     SCCCUUB 

Philip  Belcher  is  among  many  students 
and  psirents  who  succumbed  to  white  fears 
about  attending  school  with  a  large  number 
of  blacks. 

The  school  board  reported  that  about  100 
of  725  Whites  expected  at  formerly  black 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  sho«-ed 
up.  Other  schools  reported  a  similar  attend- 
ance. 

Belcher  said  his  parents  bought  some  prop- 
erty and  are  building  a  new  house  in  an  area 
they  thought  would  be  within  the  new  Vigor 
High  Zone.  But  just  two  weeks  ago  a  new 
court  order  cut  them  out  of  the  Vigor  at- 
tendance zone. 

"It  means  a  lot  to  my  momma  and  daddy 
just  to  see  me  graduate.  Ever  since  I  saw  my 
sister  graduate  I've  been  wanting  to  be  in 
a  graduation  ceremony,"  he  said. 

WON'T     CBADUATE 

"I  don't  reckon  I'll  be  able  to  do  that 
now." 

"Every  day  they're  saying  on  the  radio. 
'Stay  in  achool  and  graduate.'  Row  In  the 
heck  can  you  do  that?  Unless  you're  a  mil- 
lionaire and  can  buy  you  a  home  every  time 
they  make  a  new  ruling." 

Spokesmen  for  the  white  parent  group 
say  they  plan  to  continue  trying  to  get  Into 
neighborhood  schools,  even  If  their  children's 
continued  absence  from  assigned  classes 
amounts  to  a  boycott. 

This  is  Just  what  BCh.7ol  officials  are  worried 
about,  because  the  amount  of  money  the  dis- 
trict gets  from  the  state  Is  determined  by 
dally  attendance. 

But  Chey  are  not  worried  enonugh  to  en- 
force the  court  order. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  15.  19701 

BoGALusA  Schools  Closed  Atteb 

WHrrr-Bt.ACK    Boahti. 

Racial  violence  forced  the  closing  of  all 
public  schools  la  Bogalusa,  La.,  yesterday  and 
sent  state  troopers  rushing  to  Barnesvllle. 
Oa .  lost  night. 

Police  used  tear  gas  to  break  up  a  brawl 
Involving  600  black  students  and  whites  at 
Bogalusa.  Several  students  were  injured  and 
at  least  eight  persons  were  arrested. 

"It  was  a  combination  of  provocation  be- 
tween both  races,"  Police  Chief  TTiomaa  J. 
Mlxon.  said.  "A  minimum  amount  of  tear  gas 
was  used  to  separate  the  blocks  and  the 
whites.  Then  a  police  line  was  put  between 
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the  blocks  and  whites  imtll  we  could  get 
buses  to  bus  the  majority  of  the  students 
away." 

The  10  public  schooU  In  Bogalusa,  which 
were  Integrated  last  year,  were  closed  Indefi- 
nitely after  the  brawl. 

BASNESVILU:     RAMPAGE 

The  arrest  of  a  Negro  youth  on  charges 
of  harassing  a  school  bus  driver  touched  off 
a  rock-throwing,  window-smashing  rampage 
by  a.OOO  blacks  at  Baraeeville.  A  force  of  36 
state  troopers  helped  police  restore  order. 
Two  persona  were  arrested.  Several  persons 
were  injured  by  rocks. 

Barnesvllle  Mayor  Herman  Andrews  said 
the  root  of  the  trouble  was  black  objection 
to  a  federal  court- approved  segregatiou-by- 
sex  program  in  public  schools. 

At  Memphis.  Tenn.,  three  youths  were 
wounded  In  a  shoot-out  at  oU-block  Hamil- 
ton High  School.  Authorities  said  the  Inci- 
dent apparently  was  a  carryover  from  on  ar- 
gument at  a  weekend  dance. 

POUCE    BIND   SCHOOL 

A  group  of  Mexican -Americans  stormed  a 
meeting  of  the  Houston  School  board  last 
night,  throwing  choirs,  lamps,  osbtraya  and 
other  objects.  Mejdcan-Amerlcons  are  boy- 
cotting schools  bo  protest  a  desegregation 
order  they  claim  falls  to  recognize  them  as  a 
distinct  minority. 

Police  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  ringed  o  formerly 
white,  now  predominantly  block  high  school 
for  the  third  day  and  conducted  o  room-to- 
room  search  for  trespassers. 

Federal  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas  ordered 
the  Mobile  School  Board  to  stop  frustrating 
deaegregntlon  by  allowing  parenu  to  enroll 
their  children  in  the  schools  of  their  choice 
instead  ot  the  schools  to  whlcb  they  were 
assigned.  He  told  the  board  to  stop  the  nroc- 
uce.  •^ 

George  Wa«Ijington  High  School  in  Dan- 
vlUe,  Va..  was  closed  yesterday  after  fighting 
among  students.  The  school  became  Dan- 
villes  only  senior  high  school  this  year  under 
a  desegregation  plan. 

In  Washington,  more  than  SO  House 
members  have  decided  to  urge  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rule  the  constitution  doesnt  require 
busing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  public 
schools.  The  list,  aUll  growing,  includes  some 
congressmen  from  outside  the  South. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  yesterday  signed  Into 
law  California's  new  prohibition  against  bus- 
ing school  children  without  the  consent  of 
parent*.  Petidoos  immediately  were  filed 
asking  the  California  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  new  tow. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept  16,  IBTOJ 
Fights  Lead  To  Closuke  or  Schools 

Danville.  Va..  September  14.— DanviUe's 
school  board  and  city  officials  decided  late 
this  afternoon  to  close  oU  public  schools  in 
the  city  Tuesday  In  the  wake  of  an  apparent 
racial  incident  at  George  Washington  Sen- 
ior High  School. 

City  Manager  Frank  Faison  said  he  would 
arrange  for  security  guarda  at  George  Wash- 
ington and  at  all  junior  high  schools  In  the 
city  before  schools  reopen  Wednesday. 

Scuffling  broke  out  In  the  hallways  at 
George  Washington  today  after  Principal 
Everett  Motley  had  met  with  about  200  pro- 
testing black  students  in  the  school  gym- 
nasium. 

George  Washington  High  Is  the  city's  only 
senior  high  school  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
3,337  pupils  and  o  white  to  black  ratio  of  81 
to  IB. 

There  were  reports  that  two  students  were 
slightly  injured  in  the  scufBlng.  Police  were 
called  and  order  was  restored.  The  school 
was  ordered  closed  at  11  ;2S  am. 

Radio  Station  WBTM  said  the  trouble  ap- 
parently grew  out  of  a  fight  between  a  white 
youth  and  a  black  youth  ot  a  football  gome 
Frldoy  night.  The  block  youth  was  arrested 
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and  as  a  result,  the  station  said,  the  Negro 
students  planned  a  boycott  of  claaaes  today. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  15, 1870] 
End  Violation  On  Schools,  Mobxlx  Told 

(By  Peter  Mlllus) 
The  NUon  administration  accused  the  Mo- 
bile. Ala.,  school  board  yesterday  of  con- 
doning violations  of  a  federal  desegregation 
order,  and  a  federal  Judge  told  the  board 
to  stop  It. 

The  Justice  Department  said  the  board 
was  circumventing  the  order  by  "providing 
or  .  .  .  allowing  the  use  ol  space,  facUltlM 
and  equipment  ...  for  the  Instruction  of 
studenu"  In  schools  other  than  those  desig- 
nated by  the  city's  desegregation  plan. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Daniel  H.  Thomas 
signed  an  order  banning  such  arrangements. 
About  1,000  Mobile  whites  have  been  try- 
ing since  last  Wednesday  to  enroll  their 
children  m  schools  of  their  choice,  instead 
of  those  prescribed  by  the  federal  desegre- 
gation decree. 

Their  eflort  15  perhaps  the  strongest  chal- 
lenge of  the  full  to  the  federal  desegregaUon 
drive  In  the  South. 

When  whiles  resisted  a  milder  midterm 
desegregation  order  in  Mobile  last  school 
year  and  exercised  "freedom  of  choice."  no 
xteps  were  taken  to  stop  them. 

This  year  the  courts  ordered  the  school 
board  not  to  enroll  "non-conforming  stu- 
dents," as  they  are  called  In  Mobile,  not  to 
give  them  texts,  tests,  grades  or  credlu,  and 
not  to  let  them  take  part  In  extracurricular 
activities. 

The  school  board  said  last  Wednesday  It 
would  go  that  far  but  no  farther.  It  said  It 
would  allow  non-conformers  all  privllegea 
not  specifically  denied  by  the  courts,  and 
would  not  expel  them  from  unasslgned 
schools  unless  they  were  disorderly. 

A  board  spokesman   said   later   that  this 
X  might  mean  letting  such  studenu  "sit  In 

3  classrooms"  and  "look  at  books." 

**  Melvin   P.  Blmea,  a  leader  of  the  white 

parents,  said  he  was  confident  the  non-con- 
formers ultimately  would  be  Inwrmingled 
with  regular  studentx  as  they  were  last  school 
year. 

Most  Mobile  sch(x>ls  spent  most  of  last 
week  on  registration.  Pew  began  issuing  text- 
books or  holding  formal  classes  until  yes- 
terday. 

The  Nixon  sdmlnlstrauon  did  not  specifi- 
cally ask  thst  non-conformers  be  expelled 
fnun  unasslgned  schools.  2t  phrased  its  mo- 
Uon  In  the  hojje  of  avoiding  such  a  direct 
confrontation. 

The  NAACP  legal  Defense  Pimd  aald  l»st 
night  that  It  was  preparing  a  stronger  mo- 
tion, seeking  the  removal  of  non-comform- 
Ing  students,  and  contempt  citations  against 
both  their  parents  and  the  board. 

Administration  spokesmen  here  said  this 
was  the  third  time  the  government  has  gone 
to  court  this  fall  to  make  dissident  wblCca 
obey  desegregation  orders. 

They  also  said  the  government  has  found 
few  violations  of  desegregation  plans  In  Its 
first  cbeclcs  across  the  South. 

About  600  Southern  school  districts  are 
supposed  to  be  desegregaUng  this  year.  The 
government  Intends  to  monitor  some  of 
them,  and  private  civil  rights  groups  hope 
to  monitor  them  all,  but  neither  of  these 
reviews  is  In  full  swmg  yet. 

Mobile  is  Alabama's  largest  school  district. 
Its  expected  enrollment  Is  about  71.000 
pupils,  60  per  cent  of  them  white.  On  open- 
ing day  last  Wedneadsy,  shout  6,000  whites 
stayed  home.  About  2,000  of  the  Bt>sentees 
showed  up  on  Thursday. 

There    were    black-white    fights    In    one 

Mobile  high  school  last  week,  and  two  blacks 

were  arrested  there  as  trespassers  yesterday. 

There  were  also  Interracial  fights  at  a  high 

school  In  Bogalusa,  La.,  yesterday.  PoUoe  and 


sheriff's  deputies  used  t«ar  gas  to  break  them 
up.  and  all  schools  there  were  dosed  "tuitll 
further  notice."  The  town  has  about  6.000 
pupils  In  ten  schools. 

There  were  no  Incidenw  yesterday  In 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  another  of  the  large  South- 
em  systems  under  s  new  order  this  fall.  At- 
tendance was  up  slightly,  to  about  84  per 
cent,  but  whites  continued  to  stay  away  from 
■ome  schools  In  black  neighborhoods. 

Charlotte's  plan  Involves  heavy  croestown 
busing,  and  leaves  the  city  with  no  all-black 
schools.  The  Nixon  administration  opposes  It. 
The  Mobile  plan,  which  the  administration 
drew  up,  Involves  no  such  busing  Increase, 
and  leaves  about  a  fifth  of  the  black  chil- 
dren In  all-black  schools.  Both  are  under 
legal  challenge.  They  will  be  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  next  month. 

In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
branded  forced  busing  "a  ridiculous  waste 
of  tune  and  public  money"  and  signed  a  bill 
prohibiting  tratisportatlon  of  public  school 
children  without  their  parents'  permission. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  PtTRcaLL)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time 
for  the  people  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  do  some  honest  soul  searching  on  the 
matter  of  school  busing. 

It  j  time  for  the  agents  of  this  power- 
ful executive  agency  to  ask  themselves 
if  they  truly  are  serving  the  best  Intere";! 
of  our  schoolchildren  by  forcefully  up- 
rooting them  from  their  familiar  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  sending  them  rat- 
tling off  across  town  to  strange  neigh- 
borhoods.   

It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  HEW 
officials  if  they  really  believe  they  arc 
adhering  to  the  law  In  their  unflagging 
but  surreptitious  promotion  of  elaborate 
busing  schemes. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  recog- 
nize that  children — all  children — are  far 
too  precious  to  be  used  as  guinea  pigs  ia 
the  laboratory  of  social  experimentation. 
It  is  time  to  face  the  fact  that  dis- 
crimination is  Just  as  bad  when  practiced 
against  one  as  when  practiced  against 
another.  Any  child  denied  the  right  to 
attend  the  closest  and  most  convenient 
school  and  forced  to  spend  an  hour  or 
more  on  the  bus  each  day  Is  the  vicdm 
of  discrimination — In  this  case  deliberate 
and  official  discrimination.  And  this  fact 
applies  equally  to  children  of  all  races. 
In  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
forced  to  watch  in  mounting  frustration 
as  various  schools  in  my  north  Texas  dis- 
trict struggled  to  comply  with  the  almost 
impossible  demands  laid  down  by  HEW. 
These  have  restilted  in  many  students 
being  yanked  out  of  their  neighborhoods 
and  trundled  oO  like  bags  of  laundry  to 
unfamiliar  and  sometimes  resentful  areas 
in  other  parts  of  tovvn.  Like  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  simply  do 
not  feel  this  is  necessary. 

I  know  It  Is  not  desirable.  I  know  It  la 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 
And  whom,  if  not  them,  is  our  educa- 
tional policy  supposed  to  serve? 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  challenge 
only  HEW's  methods,  not  Its  intent.  AH 
reasonable,  fair  minded  Amen<»ns  have 
the  same  hope  for  our  children.  We  all 


want  to  assure  every  child  In  the  United 
States  the  best  possible  education,  free 
from  discrimination  or  prejudice  of  any 
kind. 

Yet,  I  question  whether  the  cause  of 
either  education  or  equality  is  sened  by 
carting  children  around  towTi  in  a 
schoolbus  to  meet  artificial  racial  quotas 
set  up  by  some  wellmeaning  social 
experimenter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  concept 
more  fundamental  to  American  educa- 
tion than  the  neighborhood  school. 
TradlUonaUy  they  are  located  within 
walking  distance.  Parents  are  able  to 
have  close  contact  with  teachers,  and  the 
school  buildings  often  serve  other  com- 
munity ftmctions. 

For  preschool  and  elementary  children 
especially,  it  is  not  Just  important  but 
essential  for  them  to  have  the  right  to 
begin  the  adventure  of  learning  in  the 
familiar  surroundings  of  a  school  near 
their  home. 

The  complex  problems  our  schools 
face  today  came  about  In  a  way  that  Is 
no  credit  to  America.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  we  discriminated  shame- 
fully against  Negroes  in  jobs  and  bous- 
ing, as  well  as  In  education.  Even  If  a 
black  man  was  qualified,  we  would  not 
give  him  a  good  Job.  Even  If  he  had  the 
money,  tve  would  not  let  him  buy  a  bouse 
in  our  neighborhood. 

With  housing  thus  segregated,  the 
inevitable  result  was  segregated  schools. 
And.  as  the  Supreme  Court  noted  in  its 
historic  1954  decision,  segregated,  sepa- 
rate schools  are  Inherently  unequal. 

The  present  question,  then,  Is  how  to 
correct  this  inequality  in  those  situa- 
tions where  housing  patterns  have  left 
us  with  all-black  and  all-white  neigh- 
borhood schools.  Can  the  problem  really 
be  solved  by  arbitrarily  jerking  chil- 
dren— either  white  children  or  black 
children — out  of  their  home  areas  and 
taking  them  somewhere  else?  I  doubt  It. 
A  problem  Is  seldom  solved  merely  by 
transferring  it  to  some  other  point  on 
the  map. 

School  administrators  overwhelmingly 
oppose  busing.  To  a  cross-section  of 
school  men  in  all  50  States  the  magazine 
Nation's  Schools  recently  put  this  ques- 
tion; 

Do  you  think  busing  students  should  be 
Implemented  to  achieve  deaegreg»Uon,  even 
If  It  mesas  a  weakening  of  the  neighborhood 
achool  coDcep^? 

Nine  out  of  ten  school  men  said.  "No." 

On  at  least  seven  occasions  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral ofBcials  from  requiring  busing  "in 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance." 

The  first  such  provision  was  contained 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Similar 
prohibitions  have  been  included  in  the 
1966  and  1967  amendments  to  tlie  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  in  the  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriations  Acts 
for  fiscal  1968,  1969,  1970.  and  1971. 

Top  officials  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion understand  this.  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  has  pointed  out  that 
the  law  does  not  require  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance,  and  President  Nixon  has 
expressed  similar  views. 

The  President,  in  fact,  bos  cited  tbe 
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neighborhood  school  u  the  keystone  oi 
a  sound  educational  system.  He  said: 

Peder&l  offlclAls  sbould  not  go  b«yond  tbe 
requlremtnu  ol  the  law  In  attempting  to 
Impose  their  own  Judgment  on  the  local 
school  district. 

Despite  the  Judgment  of  professional 
school  men.  despite  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  despite  the  interpretations 
provided  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
even  the  President  himself,  HEW  officials 
have  done  Uttle  more  than  pay  lip  service 
to  the  ban  on  busing.  

In  a  policy  statement  a  year  ago.  HEW 
admitted  that  the  law  forbids  busing  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  But  HEW  in- 
sists that  It  is  not  busing  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  HEW  says  it  merely  is 
carrying  out  Its  ■constitutionally  re- 
quired action  of  dismantling  the  dual 
school  system." 

Claims  that  HEW  does  not  really  re- 
quire busing  draw  snorts  of  disbelief 
from  school  men.  One  Texas  educator, 
quoted  by  U.S.  News  li  World  Report,  put 
it  this  way : 

They  never  mention  busing,  but  they  won't 
accept  a  plan  unless  it  inTolve;  busing.  What 
they  do  Is  force  you  to  agree  to  a  busing  plan. 

A  major  problem  In  school  desegrega- 
tion is  that  no  clear  national  guidelines 
exist  as  to  how  much  racial  mixing  is 
needed  to  constitute  full  integration. 
Must  every  school  tiave  the  same  propor- 
tional mix  as  the  district  as  a  whole?  If 
so.  who  formally  sets  the  ratio?  The 
courts?  The  OfBce  of  Education?  Yotir 
friendly  neighborhood  stKiologist? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  U.S  Supreme  Court,  which 
blithely  adjourned  for  its  3-month  vaca- 
tion at  the  very  time  when  the  Nation's 
schools  were  wrestling  with  the  tortu- 
ous problems  that  only  the  Court  itself 
can  resolve.  As  one  example  of  how  the 
confusion  has  been  compounded  by  lack 
of  clear  guidance,  three  diSerent  courts 
in  Virginia  handed  down  three  different 
types  of  school  integration  rulings  in  a 
single  day  last  month. 

In  Texas  schools,  integration  is  not  the 
issue.  No  responsible  citizen  in  our  State 
today  would  seriously  contend  that 
Negro  children  should  not  have  precisely 
the  same  right  to  school  facilities  and 
educational  opportunities  as  white  chil- 
dren. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  issue  today  is  not 
Integration.  The  issue  today  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  schoolchild.  be 
he  either  black  or  white.  Let  him  not  be 
victimized  by  what  Winston  Churchill 
once  called  "the  lamps  of  perverted 
science." 

Let  us  attack  the  evils  of  discrimina- 
tion, but  in  doing  so  let  us  not  reduce  our 
children  to  the  role  of  educational 
freight,  to  be  carted  hither  and  yon  like 
.so  many  crates  of  cabbage. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  How  can 
our  children  be  assured  true  equality  in 
educational  opportunity? 

The  long-range  solution  lies,  of  course, 
in  relieving  the  pattern  of  segregated 
housing  that  led.  sadly  but  Inevitably,  to 
segregated  schools. 

Congress  and  the  courts  already  have 
made  significant  strides  in  this  direc- 
tion. Racial  restrictions  in  housing  have 
been   eliminated,   and   there   has   been 


genuine  progress  in  wiping  out  the  dis- 
crimination which  for  so  many  decades 
prevented  black  Americans  from  getting 
the  good  Jobs  they  needed  to  pay  for 
decent  housing  In  decent  nelghlxirhoods. 
Let  us  continue  to  push  forward  on 
these  fronts,  because  only  thriMigh  these 
efforts  can  we  attack  the  disease,  rather 
than  just  the  symptoms,  of  segregated 
schools. 

For  more  Immediate  steps,  let  us  quit 
skimping  on  money  for  neighborhood 
schools  In  black  areas.  If  a  ghetto  school 
gets  a  clean,  well-designed  building, 
quality  Instnictional  materials,  a  top- 
notch  faculty  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration, it  will  not  be  long  before  our 
schools  are  integrated  without  the  aid 
of  rattletrap  buses. 

One  farsighted  educational  concept 
calls  for  'magnet"  schools — schools  with 
such  excellent  full-time  programs  and 
supplementary  services  that  they  attract 
students  from  a  wide  geographical  area. 
Unusual  curriculums,  designed  to  meet 
specialized  needs,  could  provide  powerful 
incentives  to  attract  students  for  other 
areas. 

Through  such  farsighted  and  inno- 
vative programs  our  schools  could  be- 
come genuinely,  rather  than  artificially. 
integrated.  Equally  important.  Integra, 
tion  could  be  achieved  voluntarib'. 
rather  than  under  duress. 

For  many  decades.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica shamed  itself  by  carrying  only  white 
students  to  certain  schools,  even  though 
the  buses  often  passed  Negro  neighbor- 
hood schools  along  the  way.  This  was  an 
artificial  and  inexcusable  means  of 
maintaining  segregation — of  bypassing 
the  neighborhood  school.  Is  it  any  less 
artificial  or  any  less  Inexcusable  today 
to  bjiiass  the  neighborhood  school  to 
achieve  what  some  Washington  sociolo- 
gist deems  to  be  an  adequate  racial 
balance  in  a  Texas  school  far  from  a 
child's  own  home? 

It  may  be  a  splendid  exercise  for  the 
sociologist.  But  America's  schools  are 
not  operated  for  the  benefit  of  HEW 
sociologists.  They  are  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children.  And  our  chil- 
dren are  far  too  precious  to  tie  used  as 
mere  pawns  in  a  sociological  chess  game. 


"POLLUTION-.  EVERYONE'S  RESPON- 
SrBIUTY"— AN  EXCELLENT  EDI- 
TORIAL BY  EDWARD  J.  BENNETT 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  pollution  of  our  water  and 
air  are  of  great  concern  to  us  all  By  now 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  use  of 
OUT  water,  land,  and  air  as  places  to 
dump  our  waste  must  cease.  The  United 
States  must  develop  more  effldent  manu- 
facturing processes  so  that  there  will  be 
much  less  waste  to  begin  with.  What 
waste  is  produced  must  be  recycled  so 
that  it  becomes  a  product  useful  to  so- 
ciety, rather  than  something  which  must 
t>e  disposed  of. 

While  the  ultimate  solution  is  rather 
clear,  there  are  Immense  problems  in- 
volved in  shifting  our  ecooomy  toward 


less  waste  and  less  pollution.  New  fac- 
tories and  machinery  can  tie  designed  to 
be  more  efficient  and  able  to  reuse  bv- 
prc  ducts  which  are  now  waste.  There  is 
evidence  that  most  companies  have  got- 
ten the  message  and  are  spending  the 
necessary  money  to  so  design  their 
facilities. 

However,  there  is  a  much  more  serious 
problem  Involved  with  plants  which  are 
presently  in  operation,  which  often  were 
built  in  a  time  when  it  was  socially  and 
legally  acceptable  to  discharge  large 
quantities  of  waste  into  our  air  and 
rivers.  These  existing  facilities  are  often 
very  old  and  low-proflt  enterprises  which 
cannot  afford  large  expenditures  for 
costly  treatment  facilities  without  be- 
coming unprofitable  for  their  owners. 
These  plants  are  often  in  rural  areas 
where  there  are  no  lob  alternatives  for 
employees  who  would  be  put  out  of  work 
if  they  close  The  harsh  reality  is  that 
for  plants  like  these,  the  alternatives  are 
not  pleasant.  One  quick  way  to  get  clean 
waters  and  air  is  to  force  the  factory  to 
close,  and  in  the  process  put  most  of  the 
town's  population  on  tbe  unemployment 
rolls.  For  these  people  there  is  no  new 
job  waiting,  and  they  will  have  to  leave 
the  community  to  find  work  The  result- 
ing movement  to  the  cities  then  adds  to 
our  urban  troubles. 

An  alternative  to  the  above  is  to  grant 
the  existing  factory  a  variance  so  that  it 
can  continue  to  exist  and  give  employ- 
ment to  the  town's  residents,  but  at  the 
price  of  continued  pollution  of  our  wa- 
ter and  air.  These  alternatives  are  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  put  the  lie 
to  the  simplistic  solutions  which  are 
heard  so  often.  The  fact  is  that  immedi- 
ate switch  over  to  clean  production  can 
be  done  for  many  of  those  factories  only 
II  society  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  which 
will  be  expensive. 

These  points,  and  many  others,  were 
recently  made  by  Ed  Bennett,  publisher 
of  the  Claremont  Daily  E'lgle.  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial.  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
been  serving  with  Ed  Bennett  in  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Senate  at  the  time  he 
Introduced  the  legislation  referred  to  in 
the  editorial,  and  can  attest  to  his  genu- 
ine concern  for  our  environment.  The 
dilemma  outlined  by  Ed  Beimett  is  one 
facing  many  communities  In  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  not  an  easy  one  and  is  not 
subject  to  a  simple,  easy  solution. 

I  offer  this  editorial  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  a  common  misconcep- 
tion, that  our  environmental  cleanup — 
which  Is  necessary  and  urgent — will  be 
cheap  and  easy  if  only  corporations  can 
be  made  to  stop  polluting.  This  is  not 
fact.  We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  our 
clean-up  in  our  tax  blUs,  in  higher  prices 
for  thiiigs  we  buy.  and  with  changes  In 
our  buying  habits  such  as  using  return- 
able containers  instead  of  throwaway 
ones.  Sometimes  the  solution  »111  have  to 
be  delayed  until  dilemmas  like  the  one 
Ed  Bcimett  writes  about  can  be  resolved 
Often  there  will  be  trade-offs  which  are 
unpleasant,  so  that  really  tough  choices 
may  have  to  be  made. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  suggestion  that  we 
should  delay  acting  on  this  problem. 
Rather  it  is  recognition  of  the  difBculties 
which  will  have  to  be  faced  as  we  shift 
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from  a  waste  discarding  society  to  a  waste 
recycling  society.  The  move  has  to  be 
made,  and  realism  about  the  costs  and 
alternatives  will  make  it  come  more 
quickly  and  with  less  dislocation. 

Because  the  ultimate  problem  in  clean- 
ing up  our  environment  is  deciding  who 
is  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  needed  facQi- 
lles,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Water 
quality  Act  of  1970  direcUng  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  all  possible 
means  ol  financing  necessary  abatement 
facilities.  The  amendment  was  accepted, 
and  the  report  will  be  due  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  My  own  feeimg  is  that  some 
kind  of  user  fee  would  be  a  realistic  ap- 
proach. The  first  annual  report  of  the 
Council  on  Envlrorunental  Quality  also 
urges  consideration  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  financing.  The  need  for  the  current 
study  of  alternative  means  of  financing 
facilities  simply  reinforces  the  pomt  Ed 
Bennett  was  making,  that  we  have  to  face 
up  to  reality  and  make  the  hard  decisions 
if  we  are  to  get  a  realistic  solution  to 
the  problem. 

The  editorial  follows ; 

PoLXtmON:    EVEaTOKl'S    REaK>MBXBXLlTT 

Thirteen  years  ago  this  writer  introduced 
a  pioneer  piece  of  legislation  In  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate. 

The  bill  called  for  the  reclaaslflcallon,  or 
cleanup,  of  the  Pemlgewasset  Blver  from 
Lincoln,  New  Hampshire,  to  Pranklln. 

The  river  Ifi  an  Interstate  »tr«am.  which 
leads  Into  the  Merrimack,  which  empties  Into 
the  Atlantic. 

BaslcaUy.  the  Peml"  was  polluted  by  two 
sources:  Domestic  and  Industrial  wast«a.  Tbe 
latter,  however,  was  Its  greatest  and  the  pol- 
lution that  B  "moving"  river — up  to  a  utility 
dam — could  not  "digest." 

The  only  material  contributor  to  ttils  in- 
dustrial pollution  was  the  Pranconla  Paper 
Co.  in  Lincoln,  successor  to  the  old  Parker- 
Young  Company  where  Sherman  Adams  was 
wooas  twas. 

Pollution  of  a  river  by  a  paper  company,  or 
a  woolen  company  is  serious. 

Wastes  discharged  poison  water  for  Bsh 
and  fowl. 

Worse  yet.  treatment  of  waste  matter  from 
such  mills  is  fearfully  expensive. 

Even  ten  yesjs  ago  it  was  vlrtuaUy  impos- 
sible, technically  speaking,  and   ftnandally. 

As  hearings  on  otir  bill  were  held,  the  com- 
pany responsible  for  the  pollution  aaked  for 
time:  time  to  see  what  anti-pollution  devices 
cotlld  be  afforded:  lime  to  ask  for  more  fed- 
eral and  state  financial  assistance.  And  Just 
time 

At  that  point,  any  action  of  the  legislature 
to  force  compliance  from  a  "D".  or  polluted 
river,  to  a  "C"  or  "B-l"  river  would  have 
meant  closure  of  the  Pranconla  Paper  Oor- 
pormtlon. 

At  the  time  ovir  bUl  was  introduced,  we 
were  resident  In  Bristol.  New  Bampablre. 
Just  south  of  Ayera  Island  Dam.  a  utility- 
owned  and  operated  generating  unit. 

In  Rummer.  Ayera  Island  Dam  would  close 
gates  to  conserve  generating  water.  Water 
so  passing  through  the  wheels  dropped  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  to  rocks  In  the  dry  river 
bed  below. 

In  the  process,  the  "poisoned"  sulfau- 
laden  water  was  aerated  into  clouds  of  air 
poUutlon  which  had  the  pungent  odor  of 
sulphur  and  literally  removed  lead-base  paint 
from  Bristol  homes. 

While  we  then  had  a  constituency  suffering 
from  the  noxious  pollution  of  the  Pemmlge- 
waaset  River,  we  came  to  realize  that  full 
Implementation  of  our  bill  to  clean  up  tbe 
nver  would  result  in  the  closmg  of  a  paper 
company  wttb  100  •mployw. 


We  consequently  agreed  to  a  number  of 
modllylng  amendmenu  to  our  bUl.  much  to 
the  anger  ol  the  Water  PoUutlon  Commis- 
sion and  over  opposition  of  many  of  our 
constituents. 

Now.  thirteen  years  later,  the  Pranconla 
Paper  Corporation  la  bankrupt.  More  than 
500  men  formerly  employed  there  are  out  of 
work. 

Moreover,  hundreds  more  selling  pulp  and 
chips  to  the  mill  tor  the  manufacture  of 
paper  are  out  of  work. 

There  is  a  moral  to  thU  editorial,  and  It 
Is  Just  this: 

A  big  factor  in  the  tjanlcruplcy  of  Pran- 
conla Paper  CorporaUon  was  force;  forced 
compliance  with  stiff  antl-poUutlon  regula- 
tions which  have  or  are,  cleaning  up  the 
Pemmlgewasset  Blver 

But  the  price? 

Bankruptcy  for  a  company  and  loasea  to 
shareholders.  Jobs,  families,  woodamen, 
merchants. 

It  seemed  to  us  then,  after  redectlon,  that 
Pranconla  Paper  Company's  problem  was 
really  our  problem. 

They  had  license  to  discharge  sewage  as 
we  had:  they  were  In  bualneas.  providing  Jobs. 

Now  government  has  forced  them  to  bank- 
ruptcy for  a  "crune "  that  was  considered, 
even  fifteen  years  ago.  an  accepted  practice. 

We  write  this  "hletorlcal"  piece  because 
we  want  Btigar  River  cleaned  up.  and  soon. 

But  do  we  want,  and  can  we  stand,  to 
bankrupt  companies  which  may  be  forced 
to  comply  bevond  their  resources? 

Companies  like  Dorr  Woolen.  Brampton, 
Dartmouth  Woolen,  and  Claremont  and  Coy 
Paper? 

If  men  have  allowed  other  men  to  foul 
rivers  lor  centuries,  all  men  are  responsible 
to  pay  the  bill  when  the  rules  have  been 
changed. 

COMPELLING  THE  RELEASE  OF  THE 
HOSTAGES 

iMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RtcoBD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous tnatter.i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday 
Golda  Melr.  Prime  Minister  of  Israel, 
will  be  meeting  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  on  the  serious  state  of  af- 
fairs facing  not  only  Israel  but  the 
United  States  In  the  Mideast.  The  recent 
skyjackings  by  Arab  terrorists  and  their 
holding  54  Innocent  hostages — 39  of 
whom  are  American  citizens — is  surely 
the  first  item  on  the  agenda. 

The  Government  of  Jordan  is  clearly 
unable  to  maintain  law  and  order  In  its 
own  country  and  it  is  a  totally  unac- 
ceptable and  horrendous  situation  that 
Americans  and  other  nationals  are  being 
kept  hostage  in  the  very  capital  city  of 
Jordan. 

The  President  must  forcefully  exercise 
his  responsibility  to  protect  T3S.  citi- 
zens wherever  they  ore.  The  United 
States  should  make  clear  that  unless  the 
Arab  governments  compel  the  immediate 
release  of  the  hostages  without  harm 
that  all  X5S.  aid  to  the  UJ».  Palestine 
Refugee  Agency  will  be  cut  off.  The 
United  States  Is  currently  contributing 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  funds 
going  to  the  Arab  refugee  camps  now 
under  the  control  of  terrorist  organiza- 
tions. 

Further,  the  VS.  Oovemment  should 
make  clear  that  unless  Arab  governments 
compel  the  immediate  release  of  the 
hostages  without  harm,  all  UB.  air  car- 


riers win  be  required  to  suspend  service 
to  and  from  Arab  States. 

We  must  pursue  current  multilateral 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  all  hos- 
tages but  the  United  Stales  should  not 
shrink  from  these  additional  actions  dur- 
ing this  international  crisis. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OF  IDAHO 
INTRODUCES    BILL    TO    PROVIDE 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  INSPECTION  OF 
IMPORTED  MEAT 
(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  ond  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  HJl.  19233  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  provide  for  more  effective  Inspection  of 
imported  meat  and  msat  products  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  into  this  country  of 
diseased,  contaminated,  or  imwholesome 
meat. 

The  principal  objectives  of  this  bill  are 
twofold.  First,  and  most  important,  it  will 
help  to  provide  assurance  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  that  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts imported  from  other  countries  are 
wholesome  and  free  of  disease  and  con- 
taminants: and  second,  it  represents  on 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing imported  meat  and  meat  products 
under  inspecticm  standards  that  apply 
to  meat  and  meat  products  produced  in 
the  United  States.  This  will  help  give 
assurance  to  the  domestic  livestock  In- 
dustry that  all  who  compete  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  are  bound  by  the  same  set 
of  rules. 

Thus,  the  passage  of  this  hill  will,  ot 
the  same  time,  prortde  protection  to  the 
American  consumer  and  help  to  foster 
conditions  of  fair  competition  for  the 
domestic  livestock  industry. 

It  is.  of  course,  axiomatic  that  the  in- 
spection standards  for  meat  produced  in 
the  United  States  assure  the  consumer 
the  highest  possible  standards  for  whole- 
someness.  And.  because  of  the  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  the  unrestricted  use  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  action  to  limit  their 
use. 

Since  the  publication  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair's book,  "The  Jungle,"  some  60  years 
ago,  the  public  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  hazards  tavolved  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Impure  meat. 

Since  that  time  very  significant  steps 
have  been  taken  to  develop  and  enlorce 
high  standards  to  assure  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  quality  of  meat  products  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  action  on  both  the  State  and 
Federal  level  effective  Inspection  laws 
and  regulations  have  been  developed  and 
enforced.  As  a  result  public  confidence  in 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  available 
in  the  market  has  grown  and  frequently 
little  thought  is  given  to  the  possibUity 
that  such  meat  might  be  impure. 

Unfortunately,  that  same  confidence 
is  not  fully  Justified  when  it  comes  to 
meat  Imported  from  other  countries. 
Hearings  will  shortly  be  held  by  the  Live- 
stock and  Grains  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture   Committee   on   this 
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matter.  I  expect  that  the  testimony  pro- 
duced at  these  heartnes  will  confirm  the 
mounting  e\-idence  that  Inspection  stand- 
ards applicable  to  imported  meat  fall  far 
short  of  the  standards  that  are  needed  to 
assure  wholesomeness. 

Mr.  Speatcer.  I  believe  the  following 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  Within  the 
40  countriK  that  are  presently  permitted 
to  export  meat  and  meat  products  into 
the  United  States,  there  are  over  1.100 
certified  plants.  To  inspect  these  1,100 
plants,  which  are  located  at  points  all 
around  the  world,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  only  15  veterinarians 
who  serve  as  foreign  review  officers.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  very  limited  force  to 
make  certain  that  each  of  the  plants  in 
each  of  the  countries  involved  comply 
with  the  regulations  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Obvioiisly.  this 
is  an  impossible  job  even  for  a  group  as 
competent  and  dedicated  as  these  15 
men. 

There  is  reason  for  our  concern  about 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  products 
being  shipped  into  this  coxmtry.  Re- 
cently, an  article  from  an  Australian 
newspaper  came  to  my  attention  wherein 
meat  inspection  was  identified  as  a  ma- 
jor problem  in  that  country.  The  article 
described  the  decline  in  inspection 
standards  for  export  meat  and  noted  re- 
cent incidents  wherein  it  was  discovered 
that  unclean  meat  was  being  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  also  the  practice  to  give  plants 
advance  notice  of  visits  by  U.S.  inspec- 
tors. Obviously,  this  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  plant  to  clean  up  their  op- 
eration and  eliminate  any  deficiencies 
in  anticipation  of  the  visit  by  the  in- 
spector. Furthermore,  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  meat  imported  Into  the  United 
States  is  inspected  at  dockside. 

The  puriwse  of  my  bill  is  to  correct 
these  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  present 
law.  Its  passage  will  not  only  provide 
protection  that  does  not  now  exist  for 
the  American  consumer  but  will  also  help 
to  assure  more  equitable  treatment  for 
the  producers  and  processors  of  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  meat  that  is  sold  in 
the  American  mau^ket. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  HR.  19233. 

HJL  19333 
A  bUl  to  amead  the  FWier&l  Meat  InspecUon 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  inspection 
of   Imported   meat   and   meat  products  to 
prevent  the  Importation  of  diseased,  con- 
taminated,    or     otherwise     unwholeaome 
meat  and  meat  producta 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent ativet    of     the     United    State*    of 
America  in  Confess  ataembled, 

SccnoK  I.  Section  30  of  the  F«deral  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (31  \3B.C.  S30)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new 
subsecttcma: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
Inspection  at  least  four  timea  a  year,  on  an 
unannounced  basis,  of  each  plant  referred  to 
in  subwotlon   (e)  Ot   of  this  section. 

"<g)  Hie  Secretary  ahaU  provide  for  the 
Inspection  of  at  least  2  percent  of  each  im- 
ported lot  of  fresh  or  frozen  meats.  Core  sam- 
pUng  techniques  shall  be  used  when  appro- 
priate In  the  Inspection  of  such  meats. 

•'(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate Inspection  procedures  to  detect  con- 
tamination from  pesticides  or  otiier  chemi- 
cals r^anUMS  of  whetHer  Ingvatad  or  ab- 


sorbed bjr  the  animals  prior  to  slaughter  or 
Introduced  Into  the  meat  or  meat  products 
subsequent  thereto. 

■■{l»  The  CommLiistoner  of  Customs  shall 
levy  on  all  products  entering  the  United 
Statea  which  are  subject  to  this  section.  In 
addition  to  any  tariffs,  a  charge  or  charges 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  levels 
which  are  in  his  judgment  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  probable  costs  of  all  examinations 
and  inspections  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
section/' 


BANK  CONDITIONS  WOULD  PLAINLY 
ALLOW  A  REDOCnON  IN  THE 
PRIME  INTEREST  RATE 

•  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
mentioned  several  times  in  recent  days, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  big  commercial 
banks  to  delay  an  inunedlate  and  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  prime  interest 
rate. 

On  September  10.  the  New  York  Times. 
in  a  column  by  Robert  Metz.  detailed  the 
rapid  gains  for  major  bank  stocks,  par- 
ticularly among  the  money  center  banks. 
Mr.  MeCz  states: 

The  Impact  of  these  factors  in  money  mar- 
ket bank  earnings  will  be  to  raise  third- 
quarter  earnings  of  New  York  banks  year- 
to-year  by  at  least  16  per  cent,  and  perhaps 
20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  call  attention  to 
an  August  10  article  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  points  out  that  the  big 
banks  are  dropping  out  of  the  Euro-dol- 
lar market  and  are  "literally  rolling  in 
dough  ■'  Both  of  these  articles  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  big  commercial  banks 
could  reduce  interest  rates  tomorrow 
morning  if  they  so  desired. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  these  articles  In 
the  Rkcoro. 

tProcn  the  Journal     of  Commerce, 

Aug.  10,  10701 

Mjuoa  Banks  Lttcballt  Ask  "Rollxnc  in 

DotTOU" 

(By  Bd  Tmg) 

7*he  nation's  large  banks  have  been  liter- 
ally rolling  in  dough  since  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  went  bankrupt  In  June 
and  they  are  fervently  hoping  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  wlU  not  soon  close  the  gate- 
way to  heaven  which  means  ample  funds  to 
lend  or  Invest. 

Since  June  34,  wben  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  removed  the  interest  celling  limit  on 
bank  certificates  of  deposit,  all  large  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  country  have  increased 
their  CO  volume  by  approximately  ft5  billion 
giving  them  that  much  more  money  to  lend 
or  Invest. 

Confronted  with  a  relatively  modest  de- 
mand for  new  loans,  the  banks  which  have 
raised  so  much  through  CD  sales  have  used 
about  half  the  funds  received  to  pay  oil  ex- 
pensive Eurodollar  borrowings  fran  foreign 
branches.  The  Eurodollar  borxtTWlngi  have  de- 
clined by  nearly  3  S  bULlon  to  a  t<7tal  which 
Is  the  lowest  slnc«  May,  19d0. 

They  hAve  used  the  remainder  of  the  new 
money  gained  through  CD  sales  to  make  new 
loans  or  to  repurchase  loans  previously  sold 
to  holding  companies  to  get  cash  in  the  days 
when  cash  was  at  a  premium,  as  now  no 
longer  Is. 

HOW  LONG  19  BAST  VnUTT? 

Even  If  the  ftderal  Beaerve  later  cracks 
down  and  says  that  the  Infiatlon  of  bank 
cerUflcatea  of  deposit  Is  too  much  of  a  good 
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thing,  which  the  banks  hope  wlU  not  hap- 
pen, the  banks  wUl  still  be  on  easy  street, 
for  in  case  of  need  they  can  restore  to  pre- 
vious high  figures  their  borrowings  o:  Euro- 
dollars and  will  still  have  plenty  of  money 
to  lend  or  incest. 

Eurodollar  borrowing  rates  have  fallen 
sharply  in  recent  weeks  but  today  atlU  coat 
something  over  8  per  cent,  which  Is  of  course 
much  less  than  the  banks  were  paying  six 
montlis  ago,  when  Eurodollar  rates  ranged 
as  high  as  11  per  cent.  As  they  pay  off  ex- 
pensive Eurodollars  major  U.S.  banks  gain 
in  earolDgs.  since  the  Eurodollars  repaid  can 
be  repaid  with  certificates  of  deposit  which 
cost  them  well  under  8  per  cent.  For  the 
money  gained  by  CD  sales  which  Is  not  used 
to  repay  Eurodollars,  banks  can  get  8  to  8',^ 
per  cent  by  tending  the  money,  or  can  buy 
tax  exempt  securlUea  at  yields  up  to  7  per 
cent  which  is  equivalent  to  a  taxable  Intercct 
rate  of  9  or  10  per  cent. 

WHAT   norRES    SHOW 

since  June  34,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  allowed  banks  to  sell  new  certificates 
of  deposit  at  any  rate  they  cared  to  pay — 
which  has  ranged  from  7^4  to  slightly  over 
8  per  cent— all  large  commercial  banks  in- 
creased their  CD  volume  to  tl7.908  mtUlon  on 
July  29  from  »13.01B  million  as  of  June  24.  In 
the  same  period  they  cut  their  Eurodollar 
borrowings  to  $ie.8Q0  million  from  813.604 
million. 

Between  June  34  and  Aug.  5  New  York 
banks  Increased  their  CD  sales  to  S4,S75  mil- 
lion from  82.719  million  on  June  34  while 
they  reduced  their  borrowings  of  Eurodol- 
lars  to  87.388  million  from   88.482  million. 

The  high  point  reached  by  certificate  of 
deposit  sales  by  all  large  commercial  bonks 
was  834.326  million  In  the  week  of  Dec.  4. 
1968.  For  New  Tork  banks  the  high  point 
on  certificate  sales  was  87.507  mUllon  In  the 
week  of  Nov.  29.  1967.  The  high  point  on  bor- 
rowings of  Eurodollars  by  New  York  banks 
was  810, 441  mUlion  In  the  week  of  Oct.  15 
1960. 

OffTTUtfC    NEAa    FXOOR 

The  heavy  repayments  of  Eurodollar  bor- 
rowings ore  bringing  the  amounts  of  such 
borrowings  near  the  point  where  banks  wlU 
not  be  charged  10  per  cent  reserve  require- 
ments on  such  borrowings  in  excess  of  those 
as  of  May  28.  1969  When  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  imposed  last  year  such  reserve  require- 
meiua  it  did  so  on  borrowings  which  ex- 
ceeded May  38.  1969  average  levels.  It  also  In- 
dicated that  If  banks  paid  off  sufficiently  to 
go  below  the  levels  of  May  28.  they  might 
not  be  able  to  restore  such  borrowings  with- 
out being  subject  to  reserve  requtr«ments 
which  would  be  based  upon  the  paid-down 
level. 

Nearly  oil  large  commercial  banks  outside 
of  New  York  have  reached  their  May  38. 
1M9  Boor  on  Eurodollar  borrowings  while 
New  York  banks  are  getting  close  to  that 
fioor.  So  banks  now  are  near  a  decrlslon  on 
whether  to  go  below  the  floor,  which  me«&a 
a  decision  that  they  win  not  need  to  resume 
In  the  near  futm*e  extensive  borrowings  of 
Eurodollars.  Several  bonks  In  the  Interior 
of  the  United  SUtes  have  already  mode  the 
decision  that  they  will  not.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, need  to  borrow  Eurodollars  In  any- 
thing like  the  amounts  they  borrowed  is 
1969  and  early  1070. 

While  bonks  ore  now  on  Easy  Street  so 
for  as  available  funds  ore  concerned,  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  ore  going  to  hurry 
and  cut  lending  rates.  The  lending  rotes  will 
continue  to  depend  upon  the  oost  of  the 
money  to  the  banks,  and  the  ooet  bos  not 
yet  got  much  under  8  per  cent.  By  all  po»t 
precedents  the  8  per  cent  prime  rate,  reduced 
last  March  from  8%  per  cent,  should  be  In- 
creased, but  for  political  reosoiu  It  probably 
will  not  be  increased. 

If  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co. 
had  not  gone  bankrupt,  which  Is  going  to 
cost  the  bonks  some  loon  loasea.  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board  probably  wotild  hove  Dot  eased 

money. 

IProm  the  New  York  Ttmea,  Sept.  10,  19701 
Maoiut  Plscb:  Gains  Aas  B^m  m  Bank 

BrocKa 
(By  Robert  Mets) 

Okay,  so  you're  potting  yoursetf  on  the 
back  that  you  called  the  rise  In  bonk  stocks, 
and  now  you're  thinking  about  locking  up 
those  summer  roily  profits. 

But  listen  to  Warren  Marcus,  bonk  stock 
analyst  for  Salomon  Brothers.  Sit  tight,  tor  o 
while,  says  he.  particularly  If  you  own  stock 
In  the  money-market  banks. 

He  acknowledges  that  Solomon's  bonk- 
stock  price  Index  Is  up  IS  per  cent  ot  64.78 
from  48.60  on  June  26  and  that  money- 
market  banks  have  scored  eren  larger  galn»— 
typically  IS  to  30  per  cent. 

Still,  he  soys  that  while  "some  moderate 
technical  correction  la  appropriate,"  the  un- 
derlying fundamental  developments  are 
"very  powerful"  and  can  easily  produce  fur- 
ther algnlficont  price  gains  this  year. 

He  cites  subBtontlal  cost  relief  for  the 
money  market  b&nJu  due  to  a  slide  in  Euro- 
dollar rates  from  9^1  per  cent  In  June  to  a 
current  8  per  cent.  Federal  funds  rates,  gen- 
erally In  excesfi  of  6  per  cent  and  sometimes 
9  per  cent  during  the  spring,  have  been  rtic- 
nlng  consistently  below  6^  per  cent  ond 
sometimes  below  ei.,  per  cent  during  the 
last  few  weeks  Commercial  paper  rates  are 
down  about  75  basis  points  over  the  last  two 
and  one-half  months. 

"Finally,  with  the  suspension  of  Regula- 
tion Q  ceilings  on  short-maturity  time  de- 
posits In  June,  the  bonks  hove  been  success- 
ful In  aitroctlng  a  substantial  inflow  of  new 
deposits  .  .  .  exceeding  $2.3  billion — an  In- 
crease of  more  than  80  per  cent  In  nine  weeks. 

"Tliese  addltlonaa  funds,  which  cost  the 
banks  approximately  7%-7^^  per  cent  have 
improved  liquidity  and  allowed  a  reduction 
la  the  luw  of  Eurodollors — the  highest  cost 
sector  of  the  various  non-depoalt  categorlee. 
which  the  bonks  have  relied  on  during  the 
post  18  months." 

The  impact  of  theee  foctors  in  money  mar- 
ket bank  earnings  wlU  be  to  raise  third- 
quarter  earnings  of  New  York  banks  ye«r-to- 
year  by  at  least  16  per  cent,  and  perhaps  20 
per  cent." 

RALPH  NADE31  AND  GENERAL 
MOTORS 

fMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  4,  Ralph  Nader 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
John  A.  Volpe.  raising  a  number  of  new 
and  very  specific  matters  with  reference 
to  the  safety  of  the  Corvair  automobile, 
and  also  involving  more  fundamental  Is- 
sues such  as  the  nature  of  corporate 
responsibility.  Mr.  Edward  Cole,  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  responded  to 
Mr.  Volpe  and  in  effect  denied  Mr. 
Nader's  charge.  Secretary  Volpe  has 
since  Indicated  that  he  is  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  full  investigation  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  expect  that  all  Americans,  partic- 
ularly the  more  than  1  million  who  stiU 
ride  in  Corvairs.  should  t)e  aware  of  this 
investigation  and  its  eventual  outcome. 
For  that  reason  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Nader's  letter  of  September 
4.  Mr.  Edward  N.  Cole's  response  of 
September  7,  and  the  letters  of  Septem- 
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ber  9.  1970  from  Secretary  Volpe  and 
Rodolfo  A.  Diaz,  Acting  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Motor  Vehicle  Programs.  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 

arPTKHBEE    4  ,  1970. 

Son.  John  A.  Volpb, 
Secretary  of  Tranaportation, 
DrpOTtment  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deao  SzcarrAHT  Volti  .  Par  five  yeors. 
nearly  four  of  them  under  the  auto  safety 
law.  the  federal  government  has  declined  to 
become  involved  In  the  Corvair  matter,  not- 
withstanding the  moss  of  evidence  as  to  Its 
hazards  which  has  been  externally  collected 
ond  transmitted  to  the  government.  Now 
comes  decisive  evidence  which  reve&ls  a  laby- 
rlnthlc  and  systematic  Intra-compony  collu- 
sion, involving  high  General  Motors  offlclols. 
to  sequester  ond  suppress  company  produced 
data  and  films  proving  the  Corvair  (1900-63 
models)  dangerously  unstable.  The  Depart- 
ment of  lYansportatlon  can  no  longer  avoid 
confronting  the  GM-Corvalr  deprovlty  and 
the  dolly  carnage  of  Innocent  people  injured 
or  killed  in  these  vehlcleB.  Probably  800.000 
of  these  Corvairs  are  still  on  the  roads,  driven 
Increoslngly  by  the  yoxmg  and  the  poor.  Little 
can  be  done  about  past  Corvair  casualties, 
except  as  a  spur  to  end  this  dismaying  re- 
fusal to  act  by  the  Deportment.  Much  coo 
be  done  to  prevent  further  crash-injurlea 
ond  to  understand  additional,  serious  design 
defects  offectlng  all  Corvairs  (1960-83  mod- 
els) .  But  first  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  enortnlty  of  what  General  Motors  oOl- 
clols  have  done  to  their  customers  (and  pas- 
sengers), the  federal  government,  the  courts 
ond  any  American  who  trusted  the  testimony 
and  assurances  of  the  nation's  largest  in- 
dustrial corporation.  For  m  a  word,  OM 
manufactured  and  maintained  a  massive  Ue. 

The  company's  credlbmty  Is  not  at  stoke 
here.  Its  credibility  Is  shattered  here.  It  can 
now  be  reliably  asserted  that  CM  proving 
ground  tests  and  films  back  In  1963-63  con- 
clusively proved  the  Corvair  to  be  uniquely 
unstable  with  unprecedented  rollover  capa- 
bility unlike  any  other  American  car.  (Such 
characteristics  were  known  by  GM  engineers 
when  the  Corvair  was  In  Its  design  stage 
back  in  the  late  Fifties.  But  the  cautions  of 
the  more  concerned  were  over-rlddcn  by  man- 
agement which  refused  to  adopt  b  much  aofer 
suspension  system  then  available.)  None  of 
this  Information  was  ever  offered  or  disclosed 
In  response  to  court  orders  to  produce  such 
or  any  other  requests  from  federal  and  state 
offlclols.  On  the  contrary.  In  a  consistent 
posture  of  suppression  and  prevarication,  the 
company  declared  the  Corvair  as  safe  oa  oay 
other  cor  and  asserted  that  any  claims  to  its 
lock  of  safety  were  false. 

Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorgonlxatlon  on  March  23,  1900, 
James  M.  Roche,  then  President,  General 
Motors  Corp.  read  approvingly  into  the  hear- 
ing record  a  statement  by  GM's  Assistant 
General  Counsel,  Louis  H.  Brldenstlne  and  s 
technical  account  by  Mr.  Prank  V7inchell, 
Chief  E^nglneer  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  which 
wlU  become  principal  exhibits  of  the  falae- 
hoods  and  distortion  ututaed  by  the  com- 
pany's spokesmen.  Other  GM  olBctols.  In- 
cluding Ur.  Edward  Cole,  now  the  company 
president  and  long  known  as  the  "father  oi 
the  Corvair"  suted  what  GM's  own  tesU 
said  was  not  ao  about  the  velilcle's  handling. 

Mr.  WlncheU's  statement  was  replete  with 
statements  contradicted  by  GM's  own,  secret 
test  data  and  films  to  which  Mr.  WlncheU 
had  access.  For  example,  in  words  to  be  sub- 
stantially repeated  under  oath  before  courts 
across  the  land.  Mr.  WlncheU  told  the  Mich- 
igan Senate  Committee  on  Highways  iPeb- 
ruory  ai,  1906)  thot  "The  Corralr  differs 
from  other  cars  only  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  components."  ond  "Photogrophs  of  tire 
dlstortlone  with  o  cor  sliding  stdeways  wlU 


show  no  slgnlflcont  difference  between  the 
proximity  of  the  rim  to  the  pavement  of  the 
Corvair  and  ony  other  automobile."  Theee 
stotemenu  were  mode  by  Mr.  WlncheU,  now 
a  special  ooslstont  to  Mr.  Cole,  oitbougb 
they  are  contradicated  by  OM  proving 
ground  data  ond  films  which  were  com- 
pleted between  three  and  nearly  four  years 
earlier. 

Despite  repeoted  inteiTagotorles  ond  mo- 
tions to  produce  in  lltlgotloD  inTolvlng  cnah 
victims,  these  doto  and  fllms  were  secreted 
In  0  special  category  of  "hot  documenta**. 
For  example,  your  I>epartment  obould  be 
interested  in  obtaining  oU  the  reports,  memoe 
and  fllms  growing  out  of  PO  Job  No.  033137 
beginning  approxlmauiy  April  11.  1963  ond 
specifically  including  those  portions  deoUog 
with  Test  run  numbers  46-50,  60.  71.  7S,  BO. 
80.  92.  0B.  104:  ond  arising  out  of  PG  Job 
No.  032307  beginning  opprozlmstely  Nov.  18, 
1963  and  speclficolly  including  those  por- 
tions dealing  with  test  run  niunbera  117, 
120.  135,  136.  127-31.  134.  13&~36.  These  films 
showing  roll  overs  at  q>ecds  of  36  mpb.  38 
mph.  and  30  mph  would  be  enllghtenlog 
repudiation  of  the  ohocklng  disparities  ortle- 
xUoted  in  courts  ond  before  legislative  hear- 
ings by  OM  offlclols. 

In  the  afore- mentioned  Michigan  testl- 
mooy,  Mr.  Bndenstine.  now  GM's  numb^'  two 
lawyer  (after  Oenerol  Counsel  Rosa  Malone) 
had  the  presumption  of  raising  the  Canozts 
or  Professional  Ethics  regarding  the  behavior 
of  o  Detroit  attorney  while  he  hoG  been 
closely  involved  in  keeping  suppresed  the 
test  data  ond  fllms  by  GM's  own  engineers 
showing  the  eorly  Corvairs  to  b*  exception- 
ally facile  roll  over  candidates.  He  main- 
tained this  stance  against  the  r^ulor  crashee 
Incident  to  Corvair  rollovers  week  after  week 
and  against  the  court  sanctioned  Interroga- 
tories put  to  OM  for  tills  materiol.  The 
canons  may  weU  be  applied  to  Mr.  arlden- 
stine's  behavior. 

Pertinent  to  tills  suppression  of  doto  dam- 
aging to  tfar  Corvair  and  the  public  stoLe- 
ment  and  testimony  that  oil  was  weU  with 
the  vehicle  Ij  the  company's  tactics  of  attri- 
tion and  Judicial  manipulation.  In  a  majoff 
Corvair  trtol,  OM-s  prcftentatlon  misled  the 
CoUfomla  Judge.  Bernard  JefferaoQ.  into 
writing  o  lengthy  opinion  concluding  thot 
the  Corvair  design  was  not  unsofely  de- 
signed. Hoving  obtained  such  o  decision. 
OM  prooeeded  to  transform  It  into  a  promo- 
tion and  in  an  obscene  gesture  perhaps  un- 
iieard  of  In  corporate  legol  tilstory,  initiated 
Its  distribution  to  its  Chevrolet  dealers,  st&te 
ODd  federal  legislators  and  other  influentiol 
recipients  including  judges.  Sizohle  senio- 
ments  In  Corvair  litigation  are  associated 
with  how  close  plaintiff's  lawyer  gets  to  the 
"hot  document!"  in  his  discovery  motiooa. 
If  OM*8  lawyers  could  not  wear  the  plaintiff 
down  by  dilatory  techniques,  or  flout  the 
discovery  ordera  with  impunity,  the  com- 
pany order  from  the  top  wouJd  be  to  "pur- 
chase the  cose"  with  a  settlement.  Several 
settlements  have  exoeeded  the  1100,000  level. 

The  afore-mentlooed  test  dooo.  togethar 
with  other  memorondo,  letters,  ond  corrobo- 
rating personnel,  show  conclusively  thot: 

OM  officials  knew  they  hod  a  safety  prob- 
lem. Involving  rollover  and  unoontrollability 
twfore  the  Corvair  litigation  started  about 
1963,  and  dabbled  with  o  cheap  prospectlTS 
technical  "flx"  thot  flopped; 

OM  offlciais  consolously  refuaod  to  lanw 
warnings  or  recall  the  vehicles; 

OM  officials  launched  a  policy  of  falsely 
stating  that  the  Corvolr  did  not  behave  dif- 
ferently tbon  any  other  American  cor  and 
misled  memlMrs  of  three  bmnchee  of  gov- 
ernment St  both  state  and  federal  levels; 
~0M  officials  demanded  or  condoned  un- 
ethical beliavlor  by  Its  lawyers  and  engineer! 
which  tiad  major  repercussions  on  the  tre- 
quenoy    of    Corvolr   crashes   ond   oosuoltlee: 

OM  offldols  ot  the  highest  level  were  re- 
sponsible   for    the    preceding    policies    ond 
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spared  no  expease  to  perpetuate  fhiae  de- 
fence 9tnit«gi«6  In  tba  courts  uid  mppras- 
•lon  of  QM'i  own  tNLs  adverse  to  the  Cor- 
vmlr: 

Tbe  gravity  ot  the  Bltuatloo  prooeeda  from 
the  persoQAl  responxlbUlty  or  the  otiainnKn 
of  tbe  Board,  Mr.  Bocbe,  uid  the  Preeldeot, 
Ur.  Cole.  For  jeaxs.  they  have  been  on  aotloe 
«s  CO  (he  problenu  of  the  Corr&lr;  Indeed  Mr. 
Oola  took  K  pervonAl  role  in  Ita  design.  For 
ycAn.  their  legal  duties  to  the  public  B&rety. 
aoc  to  meacton  their  shAreholden.  should 
bare  r«qulnKl  the  disclosure  of  all  company 
cesC  data,  refardleas  of  ita  crltlcallty.  aimply 
because  American  Htm  are  involved.  For 
years,  they  actively  defended  the  Gorvalr  and 
oar«fuUy  avoided  true  disclosure.  If  In  tbe 
annaia  of  corporate  IrreeponalbllUy  this  be- 
bATlor  18  not  grounds  for  resignation,  then 
ttx*  monater  of  corporatism  baa  oTertafcen  tbe 
law.  They  should  both  resign. 

Tbe  Aituatlon  of  Mr.  Roes  Malone.  MO'i 
Oeneral  Counsel  and  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaeoclacion  la  one  of  a  need 
for  prompt  re-appraisal.  Hanng  Joined  the 
company  nearly  two  years  ago.  he  la  the 
belr,  rather  than  the  shaper  of  moet  of  the 
Oorralr  legal  airategy.  However,  his  duty  Ls 
to  require  revera*]  of  odious  practices  such  as 
placing  as  many  private,  potential  Corrair 
expert  witnesses  on  a  monthly  retainer  to 
monopolise  thla  "market"  around  tbe  coun- 
try, or  requiring  attorneys  with  whom  they 
aetUe  to  agree  not  to  to^e  any  more  Oorvalr 
oaaes.  More  important,  Mr.  Malone  mu<t  re- 
alise the  grave  tznproprlety  of  using  bis  law- 
yers as  a  shield  to  hide  llfesavlng  company 
t«st  data  and  as  a  sword  to  defeat  attempts 
to  obt&ln  such  information  under  Judicial 
procedures.  On*  has  only  to  read  the  aews- 
papera'  regular  descrtptions  of  sudden  roll- 
over Corralr  crashes  to  realize  that  the  proper 
leg&l  advie«  to  the  corporate  client  ts  to 
promptly  warn  motorLdts  and  to  recall  and 
fix  tbe  »o\jrce  of  instability,  not  to  cSLmou- 
flags  the  truth  and  moss  the  [:ompany's  legal 
resources  to  overwhelm  plaintiffs  and  tie  up 
tbe  oourca.  There  Is  the  added  reopoDslblllty 
for  corporate  counsel  to  review  all  oases 
where  Interrogatories  were  not  reapondod  to 
truthfully  and  completely. 

A  design  defect  that  affeota  an  Oorrftlr 
models  from  IMO  to  1960  pam.*ts  the  aeap- 
age  of  combustion  chamber  gasaa  into  the 
passenger  compartment  along  with  the 
heated  air.  These  gasea  include  narbon  mon- 
oxide. This  la  a  very  common  complaint,  as 
many  letters  to  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  and  OenersJ  Motors  abow.  OM 
baa  hundreds  of  these  complaints.  Privately, 
both  present  and  former  engineers  for  tbe 
company  concede  tbe  defect,  but  tbe  eocn- 
pany  policy  ofDcials  continue  to  cover  up.  In 
the  opimon  of  specialists,  this  Is  a  most 
serious  hasard  and  has  been  known  to  over- 
wbelZD  or  sicken  the  driver.  Further  infor- 
mation known  io  OM  is  forthcoming  for 
your  consideration. 

Clearly,  the  Department  of  Transportattoa 
has  tbe  authority  to  take  action  to  protect 
rootorists  and  passengers.  It  can  require 
OM  to  aend  a  notlfleatlon  of  defect(s)  to 
all  Corvalr  owners.  Although  this  year  OM 
defeated  a  request  by  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  to  obtain  congressional  au- 
thority to  compel  recalls,  the  requirement 
to  notify  usually  involves  a  recall. 

Tbe  Department  should  also  request  from 
Mr.  Roche  a  complete  report  on  the  Corvalr 
design  and  the  company's  secret  test  and 
film  data  and  relevant  memoranda.  It  miut 
be  emphasized  that  the  materials  and  other 
asaoctated  facts  will  soon  be  released  Irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  be  takes  tbis  op- 
portunity to  aasert  full  corporate  reaponsl- 
bUlty. 

While  to  some,  the  ceasatlon  of  Corralr 
production  means  the  vehicle  Is  htatory,  the 
fact  Is  that  Oorvaln  are  being  driven  erery 
day  buDdiads  of  tboiisands  of  miles  by  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  drivers  under  latent 
baaards  that  should  be  considered  intoler- 
able by  your  Department.  Tour  oounael  has 
exerted  authority  to  require  defect  notifica- 
tion on  pre~lM€  vehicles  in  the  Chevrolet 
truck  wheel  defect.  This  range  of  vehicle  de- 
fects for  the  Corvalr  Is  much  more  serious  In 
volume  and  severity.  The  preposterous  pre- 
text underlying  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  inaction  regarding  tbe  Corvalr — 
namely  that  there  Lb  civil  litigation  pend- 
ing— borders  on  malfeasance  in  office.  Civil 
litigation  should  never  block  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

How  corporations  react  to  crises  of  tbelr 
own  making  is  increasing  tending  toward 
cataclj-smic  potential  for  many  citizens,  as 
companies  become  larger  and  tbelr  tecb- 
aology  more  complexly  fraught  with  hazards. 
General  Motors,  ih^nte*  to  outside  preasure* 
and  Inquiries,  no  longer  receives  uncritical 
deference  to  its  alleged  knovhow  that  was 
Its  unearned  Increment  from  society.  Too 
many  facts  have  been  unloosed  among  the 
public  In  recent  years  about  the  company* 
suppression  of  pollution  control  technology, 
its  pro&lgate  expenditures  on  profitable  trivia 
and  wasteful  corporate  ego  trips  to  the  detri- 
ment of  attention  to  safety,  durability,  ease 
of  repair  and  efficiency  in  vehicle  operation. 
At  the  present  time,  OM  lobbyists  and  law- 
yers are  all  over  Washington  piirsulng  cal- 
lous drives  to  seriously  weaken  the  air  pollu- 
tion legislation  and  to  delay  the  installation 
of  the  air  bag.  or  similar  system,  in  motor 
vehicles  so  thousands  of  lives  could  be  saved 
In  crashes.  Tbelr  collusion  with  other  auto 
companies  in  these  efforts,  particularly  the 
pollution  lobbying,  makes  a  mockery  out  of 
the  consent  decree  which  they  signed  last 
year  with  the  Antitrust  Division  of  tbe  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Further  revelations  about  Corralr  collu- 
sion and  suppression,  known  and  condoned 
at  the  highest  OM  levels,  win  open  new 
public  understandings  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  company  will  go  to  shield  Ita  defective 
vehlolea  even  from  its  own  self-lndtotment 
of  them. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Bl&earaly  yoiin. 

Ralph  Nadbi. 

Onmui.  MoToas  Ooep.. 
Urtro«,  Utch.,  September  7,  1970. 
Hon.  JoHic  A.  VoLFk. 

Secretary  of  Tranrportatton, 
Department  of  Tranaportationt 
Waihtnffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxcacT&ST  VoLPE :  General  Motors 
has  received  a  copy  of  Ralph  Nader's  letter 
addressed  to  you  under  date  of  September  4, 
1970.  In  this  letter.  Mr.  Nader  makes  Irre- 
sponsible and  false  charges  against  Oeneral 
Motors.  Its  personnel,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  He  seeks  to  revive  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Corvalr.  with  the  demand 
that  you  require  General  Motors  to  notify 
an  Corvalr  owners  In  the  country  that  their 
automobiles  constitute  safety  hazards. 

The  tests  to  which  Mr.  Nader  refers  woe 
Oeneral  Motors  Proving  Ground  tests,  copies 
of  which  he  apparently  hfis  obtained.  These 
were  reports  of  engineering  development 
testa  in  which  Corvalrs.  specially  equipped 
with  experimental  parts,  were  intentionally 
overturned  by  experienced  test  drivers  using 
violent  maneuvers  designed  to  overturn 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  evalu- 
ate the  experimental  parts  as  to  their  effect 
upon  tbe  handling  characteristics  of  the 
Corvalr.  We  would  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  review  these  reports  with  you  or 
your  staff.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  any  In- 
formation or  material  on  the  Corvalr  re- 
lating either  to  handling  characteristics  or 
beater  operation  will  be  made  avallatile  to 
you  promptly  upon  request. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like,  to  tnVIte 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 


five  years  In  which  Mr.  Nader  baa  been  con- 
ducting his  antl-Corvalr  campaign,  five  cases 
Involving  theae  questions  have  gone  to  final 
Judgment  In  various  courta  in  tbe  United 
Slates  after  trials  ranging  from  four  weeks 
to  three  months.  In  each  of  these  five  eases 
Judgment  wiis  rendered  in  favor  of  General 
Motors.  More  than  fifty  cases  Involving  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  Corvalr  are 
la  various  pretrial  stages  in  cotu^  through* 
out  the  country  at  this  time.  One  such  case  Is 
expected  to  go  to  trial  this  week. 

I  am  taking  tbe  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
you  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  the  compre- 
hensive opimon  of  Judge  Bernard  S.  Jeffer* 
son.  rendered  July  20,  1966.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  and  attacked  by  Mr.  Nader  In  his 
letter.  After  a  three-month  trial.  In  this  com- 
prehensive opinion  setting  out  tbe  basis  of 
his  decision.  Judge  Jefferson  concluded  that; 

"The  Corralr  automobile  of  the  1960 
through  1963  variety  la  not  defectively  de- 
signed nor  a  defective  product." 

Tbe  false  and  vitriolic  statements  of  Mr. 
Nader  notwlthataudlng,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  General  Motors  and  Us  executives  have 
been  faithful  to  tbelr  public  trust.  We  at 
General  Motors  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  merit  tbe  confidence  of 
our  customers  and  of  tbe  public— confidence 
which  Mr.  Nader's  continuing  campaign  of 
the  past  five  years  has  sought  to  destroy. 

I  will  be  glad  to  send  a  representative  to 
Waahlngton  to  answer  whatever  questions 
you  may  have  concerning  the  test  reports  re- 
ferred to  and  to  supply  any  other  material 
which  the  Department  of  Transportation  may 
desire. 

Newspaper  accounts  indicate  that  a  copy  of 
the  Nader  letter  was  forwarded  to  Senator 
Rlblcoff.  I.  therefore,  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  tba 
Senator. 

Very  truly  youia, 

SDwaao  N.  Colb. 

I  Department  of  Transportation  News. 
Sept.  0, 1970} 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
said  today  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  asked  Oeneral  Motors  Cor- 
poration for  all  of  the  information  It  has 
on  the  safety  performance  of  the  Corvalr 
automobile. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  also  asked  consumer 
advocate  Ralph  Nader  to  supply  whatever 
additional  documentation  of  Information  he 
might  have  to  supplement  bis  earlier  tetter 
to  the  Department. 

Secretary  Volpe  aald  be  has  Instructed 
Douglas  W.  Toms.  Director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  to  get  the  infor- 
mation and  "to  assign  high  priority  to  a 
prompt  and  painstaking  analysis  of  aU  rele- 
vant factual  material  received  from  what- 
ever source . . ." 

Ilia  text  of  tbeaa  letters  Is  attached. 

OmcK     or     THs     SscirrAKT     or 

TaaHSPOBTSTION, 

W»hini^ton.  D.C.  September  9, 1970. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Muepht. 

Vice  President,  Car  ond  Trwik  Or&up,  Gen- 
eral Motora  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mlcti. 

DxAB  Ma.  MtJipBT:  With  reference  to  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  Corvalr  ve- 
blcle,  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
has  needed  to  be  familiar  with  all  Oeneral 
Motors  data  concemlns  testing  of  tbeaa 
characteristics  as  reportedly  performed  by 
Oeneral  Motors  beginning  In  April  1963.  The 
Bureau  will  analyse  theaa  data  In  de[>th  be- 
fore concluding  whetber  or  not  an  Investiga- 
tion of  possible  safety  defect  In  the  Corvalr 
should  be  Initiated. 

Accordingly,  you  are  requested  to  ftimltb 
to  the  Bureau  the  fbllowlng  specific  Items 
for  analysis: 

1.  Reports  and   associated  Alms  relating 
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to  PQ  JoD  No.  033137,  Including  reports  of 
test  runs  numt>ered  46,  47,  48.  40,  ftO,  58,  71, 
75.  80,  86.  93.  09.  and  104. 

3.  Reports  and  associated  films  relating 
to  PO  Job  No.  033307,  Including  reports  of 
test  runs  numbered  117,  130,  135,  130.  137, 
138,  130,  130,  131,  135  and  186. 

In  addition,  please  furnish  such  other 
data  as  are  pertinent  to  Corvalr  handling 
stability. 

In   order  that  tbe  Bxireau  analyals  may 
be  completed  promptly,  1  am  requaatlng  that 
tbe  atwve  Information  be  delivered  to  my 
office  by  Wednesday,  September  10.  1970. 
Sincerely. 

RODOLrO  A.  DXAS, 

Acting  Auociate  Director,  Motor  Vehiele 
ProffTOma. 

Tsa  SxcmrrAET  or 

TaANSPOBTATIOV, 

Washington,  DX!„  September  9. 1970. 
Mr.  Raxj>b  Maobs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Ma.  Naose:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  September  4  expressing  your  concern 
•bout  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr  automobile 
and  suggesting  llnea  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  this  Department. 

I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  Douglas  W.  Toms. 
to  request  from  General  Motors  all  of  the 
documentation  to  which  your  letter  refers 
plus  any  additional  data  they  may  have 
pertinent  to  tbe  defects  that  you  claim  are 
inherent  In  the  Corvalr.  We  would  also  ap- 
preciate receiving  whatever  documentation 
or  additional  information  you  may  have  that 
would  aid  the  Bureau  In  Its  analysis. 

I  have  directed  Mr.  7>oms  to  assign  high 
priority  to  a  prompt  and  painstaking  analyala 
of  all  relevant  factual  material  received  frocu 
whatever  source  and  we  shall  baae  any  De- 
ptirtmental  action  In  this  matter  on  tbe  find- 
ings of  that  analysis. 

Again,    my    thanks   for    your   continuing 
Interest  In  improving  highway  safety. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volps. 


LETTERS  ON  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  wa«  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  serious 
problem  of  full  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  there  follow  three  letters  which 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  HoUla  Dole,  dated  Sep- 
tember 11  and  14,  1970: 

HoiTSX  or  RrpKESKNTATtVES, 

WMhlngton.  D.C^  September  11. 1970. 

Bon.  WaLTIB  J.  HiCKKL, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  tnterlor. 
Wajhington.  D.C 

Deas  Sccrttast  Hzckzl:  Once  again  Under 
Secretary  Fred  J.  Russell  has  shown  bis  dis- 
dain for.  and  complete  mlaunderstandlng  of, 
the  Federal  Goal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
and  Its  purpose.  This  time  be  issued  on  Au- 
gust fl.  1970.  propoeed  regulations  which  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  August 
12.  1&70  (S8  PJl.  127«8)  concerning  coal  mine 
Investigations,  reports,  and  accidents.  Thirty 
day!  were  given  to  comment,  but  this  time 
vu  ertended  to  Septemtwr  30,  1070  (see  8S 
f^.  1414fl). 

In  my  opinion  and.  I  am  sure,  that  of  many 
coal  miners,  once  they  study  them,  thcee 
proposed    regulations    are    Ineptly    drafted. 


technically  deficient,  inconsutent  with  the 
law,  and  generally  Inadequate.  I  request  that 
tbey  be  promptly  modified  consistent  with 
the  comnunts  aet  forth  below. 
I 
One  of  tbe  most  important  revetatloiu  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  Congress  through 
tbe  recent  Senate  committee  hearings  was 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  In  Investi- 
gating ooal  mine  accidents,  permits  and  en- 
courages operators  and  representatives  of 
labor  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  investlgat-ory  panel. 
Here,  we  have  the  Federal  regulatory  agency 
charged  by  law  to  investigate  accidents  at 
coal  mines,  to  determine  their  causee,  and 
whether  any  violation  of  law  occurred,  in- 
cluding a  determination  whether  criminal 
prosecution  under  section  109  (b)  through 
(d>  of  the  Act  is  warranted,  and  we  find  that 
the  agency  \a  ihartng  thla  duty  with  the  very 
one  It  is  inveatigating:  namely  the  operator. 
Apparently,  as  a  show  of  impaxtlallty,  the 
Bureau  has  decided  that  this  practice  is  per- 
fectly Innocent  if  labor  also  participates.  So 
representatives  of  tbe  UMW  alt  on  the  panel 
too.  In  at  least  one  instance,  the  hearing 
itself  took  place  at  facilities  controlled  by 
the  operator. 

Thus,  the  Bureau  has  established  a  pro- 
oedure  to  Investigate  an  accident  which  per- 
mits the  regulated  to  Judge  whether  or  not 
tbey  were  at  fault.  They  even  appear  on 
the  Investigation  repmt.  Also  there  are  nu- 
merous statements  throughout  the  report 
about  tbe  cooperatlcm  of  the  operator  and 
bis  people  and  that  the  Bureau  is  grateful 
for  their  cooperation. 

Possibly,  before  1062,  when  the  Bureau  was 
at  a  coal  mine  at  the  sufferance  of  the  oper- 
ator, this  practice  made  sense.  But  It  does 
not  today.  It  threatens,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
to  malca  a  sham  of  the  Bureau's  accident 
inveijtigatlons.  It  amaclcs  of  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  criminal  prosecutions.  Eaob  operator, 
who,  after  all,  knows  the  facts  anyway,  f^" 
subtly  control  the  very  oourse  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  tbe  panel  and  avoid  the  poscl- 
bUlty  of  any  recommendation  for  (Tlminal 
prosecution.  Tbe  operator,  through  this 
panel  and  the  use  of  his  faclllttee.  can  In- 
timidate the  employees  who  testify  before 
tbe  paneL 

Frankly,  I  am  appalled  that  such  a  prao- 
tloe  la  actively  supported  by  the  X>^art- 
ment's  Solicitor  who  has  often  testified  about 
tbe  need  to  be  "fair",  but,  of  oourse.  his 
point  of  reference  when  he  lues  that  term 
has  always  been  the  operator.  He  ^ve  na- 
tionwide sppllcatlon  to  an  injunction  sought 
and  obtained  by  77  small  mine  plalntUts 
against  the  Mar<^  38.  1S70.  regulations  In 
order  that  the  Department  would  be  "fair" 
to  the  big  coal  mine  operators  who  did  not 
participate  In  that  suit.  It  was  apparently 
his  sense  of  "fairness"  that  oauMd  him  to 
abdicate  his  role  of  chief  legal  oOoar  of  the 
X>epartment  to  tJnder  Secretary  Busstfl  who 
then  decided  that  tbe  Department's  lawyers, 
and  technically  qualified  personneJ,  who  al- 
ready bad  plane  reservations,  should  not  go 
to  Virginia  to  help  tbe  U.S.  attorney  at  tbe 
hearing  last  April  tn  the  Federal  district 
court  at  which  tbe  Injunction  was  obtained. 
But  I  am  ooocemed  about  "falm«B"  to 
the  ooal  miner  who  is  killed  or  Injured  from 
a  coal  mine  accident  that  was  allegedly 
cauaed  by  tbe  operator's  negligence  or  crimi- 
nal conduct.  It  la  not  "fair"  to  the  miner  to 
have  that  operator  sitting  on  the  panel  Judg- 
ing that  allegation,  because  common  sense 
tells  us  he  oannot  be  ImpartlaL  Oongrese 
wants  tbe  Bureau  to  oooduct  the  Investiga- 
tion, not  the  operator  or  the  U.M.W. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  call  upon  you  (a)  to  oease 
aU  such  Investigations  immediately.  **\d  (b) 
to  publish.  In  the  above  regulatloau  which 
state  In  tbe  preamble  that  they  provide  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  investigations  of  ac- 
eldents.  a  code  of  conduct,  practices,  and 


procedures  for  the  Bureau  to  foUow  In  In- 
vestigating aocldenta  in  order  that  the  ooal 
miner  may  be  aasured  the  "faimass**  Con- 
gress intended. 

u 

The  proposed  regalattons  do  not  Indicate 
la  any  way  what  use  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
will  maXe  of  the  records  and  reports  made. 
At  present  the  Bureau  pubUahes  a  monthly 
report  of  fatalities  in  the  industry.  It  alao 
publishes  an  annual  report  of  Injxiriea. 

I.  Please  provide  to  me  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  uae  the  Bureau  intends  to 
make  of  the  information  obtained  on  each 
of  tbe  forms  referred  to  in  the  proposed 
regulations. 

a.  (a)  Which  division  of  the  Bureau  wlU 
collect,  compile,  analyse,  and  publish  tha 
statistics? 

(b)  Please  state  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
propriated and  devoted  for  thla  dtvtalon  for 
flacal  year  1971.  and  the  estimate  of  funds 
for  this  dlvlsloa  for  flaoaJ  year  1973. 

(c)  Will  these  funds  be  used  solely  to  col- 
lect, compile,  analyse,  and  pubUah  the  U- 
formation  derived  under  eeotlons  108(e)  and 
111  of  the  Act? 

(d)  If  not.  please  state  why  not. 

sn 

Tbe  InformatloD  obtained  on  tbe  forms  r»- 
ferred  to  in  the  regulations  win  be  on  a 
mlne-by-mlne  beals.  TIm  Bureau's  past  prao- 
tlce  has  been  to  publish  such  statistical  In- 
formation by  State  and  not  on  a  mlne-by- 
mlne  basis.  This  approach  has  not  t>een  satis- 
factory because  one  does  not  know  what.  If 
any.  improvement  In  safety  haa  oocurred  at 
a  given  mine  compared  to  another  ooal  Tuinit 
with  similar  production  and  employees. 

Section  111  of  the  Act  provides  that  all  at 
these  forms  and  other  records  received  by  the 
Secretary  may  t>e  published  and  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection.  It  also  pro- 
Tldee  that  the  Secretary  "is  authorized  to  . . . 
publish,  either  In  stmunary  or  detailed 
farm,"  the  reports  or  information  received 
by  the  Seoretary. 

I  request  that  the  Bureau  publish,  at  leact 
semi-annually,  informatkm  received  in  de- 
tailed form  on  tbe  number  of  accidents.  In- 
cluding all  deaths  and  injuriea,  hours 
worked,  causee.  and  othw  pertlnsnt  informa- 
tion on  a  mine-by-mlne  heals,  in  addition  to 
publishing  on  a  nuinthly  basts  such  Informa- 
tion in  summary  form. 

Section  80.1  of  the  propoeed  regulations 
defines  various  terms  used  In  tbe  peopo— d 
regulations. 

Two  terms  "other  Injury"  and  "dUabUng 
Injury"  are  defined  but  th^  are  sot  nsMl 
anywhere  In  tbe  reguIaUons.  Tbey  tbaittore 
should  be  deleted. 

The  term  "non-fatal  Injury"  is  diAnad  to 
Include  a  "work  injury  whlob  .  .  .  caoses  tbe 
Injured  peraon  to  loee  one  full  day  or  more 
from  work  after  the  day  of  injury.-  t7a<tar 
section  80.33(b)  of  the  proposed  ragulatloaa, 
an  operator  must  flie  a  monthly  form 
of  "non-fatal"  Injuries.  With  this  definition, 
the  tnjwed  miner  who  is  treated  by  a  physi- 
cian or  at  an  outpatient  olloJe  or  hospital  or 
requires  nasBlgnnMnt  to  another  law  artlu* 
cue  task  In  tbe  mine  or  ts  allowed  to  reatrlet 
his  work  activities  or  requires  fliK  aid  only 
would  not  t>e  Included  in  tbat  report.  Only 
loet  time  injuries  are  reported  montbly. 
Other  Injuries,  whettier  lost  time  oocnrs  <■ 
not,  are,  of  eotiree.  required  to  be  leoCTflX 
on  the  (^lly  ledger  imd«  aaotlan  8031  of 
the  proposed  rsgulatlons  and  filed  In  nim- 
tnary  form  quarterly  wttfa  the  Buraao. 

There  is  a  long  history,  which  Is  wall- 
known  to  tbe  Bui«au.  of  injured  mSnara  be- 
ing re-«sslgned  by  an  operator  to  otiMr  Jobs 
tn  order  to  avoid  a  bad  lost  time  rteort  by 
the  Dpentor.  This  matter  wai  reeaaUy  dto- 
oussed  by  miners  durtng  the  hemtngs  before 
the  Senate  Ooaunttta*  on  I^ber  and  Ptil>Uo 
Welfare. 
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X  requsBt  tb«t  the  deflnltlon  ot  "non-fatal'* 
In^uiM  be  revlMd  to  ocyver  aU  injurlee  except 
ttiOM  where  flnt  aM  ts  prortded  at  the  mine 

by  someone  other  than  a  physician. 

The  regulations  purport  to  cover  accldenta 
at  surface  coal  mines,  as  well  as  underground 
00*1  mines.  Tet  within  the  deflnltlon  of  the 
term  "accident"  there  appears  only  one  oc- 
currence that  oouM  properly  be  conaldered 
aa  ^>pllcable  to  eurface  mlnee;  namely  "any 
eoUapM  of  a  hlgbvall  In  a  surface  mine." 
Even  as  to  underground  coal  mlnee.  there 
are  other  events  not  spedfled  In  the  deflnl- 
tlon of  the  term  "accident". 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  def- 
imuon  la  not  Intended  to  be  all  inclusive  of 
all  events  that  can  properly  be  considered 
an  "accident",  we  believe  operators  will  tend 
to  view  this  deflnltlon  to  be  all  Inclusive 
and  win  not  consider  other  events  as  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  these  proposed  regu- 
lations. For  example,  no  mention  Is  made  of 
thefoUowlng: 

1.  equlpmmt  running  off  an  embankment 
at  a  surface  coal  mine; 

a.  water  damage  at  surface  mines; 

3.  collapse  ol  scaffolding  or  platforms  at 
surface  coal  mines; 

4.  any  event  that  resulted  in  the  damage 
or  destruction  of  equipment  at  a  surface 
or  underground  coal  mine;  and 

5.  any  event  that  caused  or  threatened  to 
cause  damage  or  deetruction  of  personal  or 
real  property  on   or  ofT  any  coal   mine. 

The  aoove  lisung,  I  am  sure,  is  not  all 
inclusive,  but  does  show  that  eome  events 
axe  not  specified  m  the  definition  that  should 
be  so  specified.  I  requeet  that  a  more  care- 
ful review  be  made  of  possible  eventa  which 
occur  at  coal  mineft — both  surface  and  un- 
dergroimd — before  these  reguUUoiu  are 
finally  adopted. 

V 

Under  section  BO.ll,  a  coal  mine  opera- 
tor must  Immediately  notify  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  by  the  quickest  means  poaalble  when 
one  of  several  events  listed  in  the  proposed 
regulations  occurs.  These  events  are  not 
necessarily  all  those  listed  under  the  defl- 
nltlon of  the  term  "accident"  In  section 
80.1,  Ba&ed  on  such  notice,  the  Bureau, 
under  section  80.12,  determines  whether  It 
will  Investigate  or  not. 

Several  of  the  events  listed  contain  sfirlous 
BawB.  Also.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  listing 
adequately  covers  many  of  the  types  6t 
accidents  that  occur  at  surface  coal  mines. 
The  evenu  listed  are  generally  peculiar  to 
underground  coal  mines. 

Section  80.11(b)  requires  such  notifica- 
tion after  the  operator  or  some  medical  offi- 
cer finds  that  a  "non-fatal  Injury"  (which 
18  a  defined  term)  Is  "serious"  and  "oould 
result  in  the  death  of  the  Injured  person." 
This  Judgment  factor  which  probably  will 
be  applied  unevenly  from  one  ooal  xnlZM 
to  another  should  ao%  be  added  to  the  de- 
fined term. 

Section  80.11(d)  raqulres  such  notlflca- 
Uon  If  a  ooane  Are  cannot  be  "exUngtUabed 
withm  30  minutes." 

1.  What  Is  the  basis  for  selecting  this  time 
period? 

2.  (a)  Isn't  It  true  that  the  Bureau's 
manual  under  the  old  1053  Act  required 
notlflcauon  after  10  minutes? 

(b)  If  the  answer  to  (a)  Is  yes.  why  does 
the  proposed  regulations  now  ertple  this 
urns? 

S.  Isn't  It  possible  that  by  the  time  under- 
ground employees  notify  the  operator,  par- 
ticularly on  a  night  shift,  and  the  Bureau, 
that  considerably  more  time  than  "90  min- 
utes" will  elapse? 

Section  80.U(b)  requires  such  notlfloatlon 
where  there  are  "coal  ontbarsts"  that  might 
cause  "death  or  tnjury."  A  cursory  review  of 
the  Bureau's  dictionary  of  mJolng  terms  tndl- 
catee  that  there  are  few.  If  any,  coal  out- 
bursts tbM  would  not  oatxM  "death  or  In- 


jury" If  a  person  was  In  the  vicinity  of  one. 

1.  What  Is  the  scientific  or  engineering 
baala  for  incUidmg  m  the  regulations  an  im- 
plication that  some  "coal  outbursts"  are  not 
the  type  that  would  cause  death  or  Injiiry? 

a.  How  does  the  Department  expect  coal 
mine  operator?  to  apply  this  judgment  factor 
on  some  sort  of  even  baala? 

SecUon  80.11(1}  requires  noUflcfttloa  wber* 
a  roof  fall  occurs  "of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
restrict  ventUatlon  or  the  passage  of  men  on 
active  working  sections."  The  word  "restrict" 
as  applied  to  ventilation  or  the  passage  of 
men  la  too  narrow.  If  a  roof  fall  occurs  any 
where  in  a  mine  and  It  affects  ventUaUon  or 
the  passage  of  persons  In  the  active  workings 
of  the  mine,  not  Just  in  active  working  sec- 
tions, such  an  occurrence  is  serious  and  war- 
rants notlflcatlon. 

Secaon  ao.llio)  requires  notice  where  vx 
event  causes  death  outside  the  mine  property. 
Such  an  event  could  cause  injuries  to  per- 
sons or  property,  but  not  death.  In  such  case, 
notice  should  be  given  also.  Further,  the 
term  "mine  property"  Is  a  new  one  and  is 
undefined.  The  proper  term  Is  "coal  mine" 
which  is  defined. 

VI 

In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  regulations,  please  re- 
spond to  the  following: 

1.  Section  80.13: 

(a>  What  Is  the  basis  under  the  Act  for 
the  Bureau  not  Investigating  air  accidents? 

(b)  l5  there  any  accident  at  a  surface  or 
underground  coal  mine  not  listed  in  section 
80.11  which,  although  not  warranting  quick 
notice  to  the  Bureau,  does  warrant  an  in- 
vestigation? 

(c)  Should  not  the  operator,  at  least  by 
form  letter.  Inform  the  Bureau  of  all  acci- 
dents when  they  occur? 

(dt  What  Is  the  authority  for  the  Bureau 
to  give  'advance  notice"  to  an  operator  of 
accident  investigation  that  may  result  in  a 
violation  when  section  103(a)  of  the  Act  pro- 
hibits such  notice? 

(e)  Does  the  Bureau  have  accident  investi- 
gation teams  whose  sole  responsibility  Is  to 
Investigate  all  accidents? 

(f)  If  the  answer  to  (e)  ts  no,  please  state 
why  not 

(g)  When  the  Bureau  estimated  that  HOC 
inspectors  would  be  needed  to  make  Inspec- 
tions, did  It  Include  those  needed  for  ac- 
cident Investigations  at  surface  and  untler- 
ground  coal  mines?  Tf  not.  why  not? 

a.  Sections  80.30   through   80.24: 

(a)  Why  doesnt  the  Bureau  require  an 
operator  to  submit  to  it  his  report  on  all 
accident  Investigations  conducted  by  him 
within  46  hours? 

(b)  What  good  Is  served  if  the  opera- 
tor's report  Is  kept  at  the  mine  but  an  in- 
spector does  not  see  It  for  days  or  weeks 
after  the  accident? 

(c)  Why  should  such  records  only  tie 
kept  for  three  years?  What  If  UtlgaUon  oc- 
curs concerning  the  accident? 

3.  SecUons  90.80  through  80.S4: 

(a»  Pleaae  provide  to  me  two  copies  of 
each  form  and  the  dally  ledger  referred  to 
In  these  sections. 

(b)  Why  didn't  the  Bureau  publish  these 
aUo? 

4c>  Why  shouldn't  all  Injuries  t>e  re- 
ported at  least  monthly? 

(d)  What  is  the  tiaals  under  the  law  for 
dtsUngutsbing  between  mines  «-tth  20  and 
more  employees  an  d  t  h  ose  wl  ih  30  an  lI 
lesr  employees? 

vn 

The  Bureau  has  participated  in  a  program 
of  giving  safety  awards  to  various  mines.  It 
Is  called  the  Holmes  Safety  Award  Pro- 
gram of  1916 

r  understand  t*-at  mlnen  have,  tn  re- 
cent times,  boycotted  these  award  cere- 
monies because  the  mines  getting  them  do 
not  have  a  truly  good  safety  record.  One 


of  the  reasons  for  this  ts  that  safety  is  meas- 
ured on  the  basis  of  disabling  Injuries  oc- 
curring at  the  mine  and  not  on  the  entire 
accident  record  of  the  mine.  Also,  the  larger 
mines  get  more  awards  because.  In  the  case 
of  a  tie.  a  mine  with  greater  man-hours  of 
production  wins. 

1.  <a)  To  what  extent  does  the  Bureau 
participate  in  this  program? 

<b)  How  many  man-hours  are  annually 
expended  on  this  program  (I)  by  all  Bureau 
personnel  and  (11)  by  inspectors  or  their 
supervisors? 

(c)  Are  Bureau  funds  expended  for  this 
program?  If  so,  how  much  annually? 

(d)  Does  the  Bureau  pay  the  expense's 
of  the  program  for  (I)  collecting  statisticii 
to  determme  the  awards.  ^  II)  meetings. 
(Ill)  the  preparing,  printing,  and  ouoUsh- 
Ing  of  the  Holmes  Safety  Aasoclatlnn  An- 
nual report,  and  (Iv)  other  expenses  cf  the 
awards  program,  such  aa  the  printing  of 
forms,  etc?  If  so.  what  Is  this  smouut 
annually? 

3.  Why  should  the  Bureau  continue  to 
participate  In  the  program  so  long  as  the 
awards  are  not  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  entire  accident  record  of  each  coal  mine? 

(S)  (a)  What  other  non-Federal  agencies, 
org&nlzaUons.  or  Individuals  participate  Id 
the  program? 

(b)  How  many  mau-hours  does  each  pro- 
vide to  the  program? 

(c)  How  much  money  does  each  expend  oa 
it? 

4.  Please  provide  to  me  a  list  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sslsot  mmes  and  individuals  for 
awards  and  their  aJDllBtlon. 

5.  (a)  Does  the  Bureau  participate  In  any 
other  safety  award  programs? 

(b)  U  the  answer  to  (a)  is  yes.  please  (l> 
identify  them  and  (II)  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  Bureau's  participation  in  terms  of 
man-hours,  senrloes,  and  funds  expended  for 
each. 

smcerely. 

KSN  Bmcbimm. 


House  or  REpazacMTATtvca, 

WoMhingttm.  D.C.,  September  14. 1970. 
Hon.  Waltki  J.  Hickh^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wtuhingtom,  DC. 

DK.\a  SccarTAXT  Hickxl:  Recently,  several 
petitions  have  been  filed  with  Interior's  Of- 
fice of  Hearings  and  Appeals  pursuant  to 
section  301(c)  of  the  Federal  Cool  BClne 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1989  (30  U.S.  Code. 
Supp.  V,  861  (ct ).  Tbe  petitions  are  entitled 
"Petition  for  Modification  of  Safety  stand- 
ard" and  notice  thereof  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  A  list  of  those  petitions  is 
enclosed. 

Section  301(c)  of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  modify  "the  ap- 
plication of  any  mandatory  safety  standard 
to  a  mine."  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  re- 
questing such  modification,  the  Secretary 
must  (1)  pubUsh  noUoe  of  such  petition: 
(3)  gin  notice.  In  these  cases,  to  the  repre- 
bentatlves  of  miners  in  each  of  the  affected 
mines,  and  (3)  "cause  such  investigation  to 
be  made"  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate This  investigation  must  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at  the  re- 
quest of  anyone.  The  Secretary  must,  upon 
completion  of  the  Investigation  and,  when 
held,  the  public  bearing,  make  findings  of 
fact  and  Iscue  a  decision.  The  Secretary's 
decision  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  under 
section  109  of  tbe  Act. 

The  Interior  Departments  r^ulaUons  of 
March  28.  1970  (35  FJl.  5221,  63Se).  which 
were  adopted  without  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  set  forth  tbe  form  of  the 
petition  These  regulations  also  provide  that 
"the  Bureau  and  any  other  party  affected" 
must  file  "an  answer  with  the  Examiner 
assigned  to  tbe  ease"  wltbin  "90  days  after 
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the  date  o(  service"  I  tee  See.  301.33  of  regu- 

iKtlODl). 

It  l>  not  my  Intention  to  go  to  tbe  nxrttt 
of  way  of  theee  petition*.  I  believe,  howevw*. 
that  the  Department  haa  commlttad  Bertoufl 
procedural  errora  In  connection  with  theee 
peUtlona  and  the  Mareh  28  regulatlona  and 
the  Act.  I  request  that  the  petitions  be  dis- 
missed and  that  the  regulations  be  tnodlfied 
In  light  of  the  following  comments: 

1.  As  I  have  said,  section  301(c)  of  the 
Act  dlrecU  the  Secretary  to  conduct  an  "In- 
veatlgatlon"  when  a  petition  Is  died  and  no- 
tice thereof  given.  Tet  section  301.33  of  the 
Department's  regxilatlons  give  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  miners  only  ao  days  to  flle  an 
answer  to  tbe  petition. 

(a)  How  can  the  Bureau  conduct  a  mean- 
ingful InvestlgaUon  to  determine  If  tJie  pe- 
tlUoner's  allegations  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  a  standard  to  Its  mine  are  sound 
from  a  safety  standpoint  and  flle  an  answer 
within  30  days,  particularly  when  several 
petitions  cover  more  than  one  coal  mine? 

(b>  If  the  Btireau  or  the  mlnera  fall  to 
meet  this  unreaaonable  deadline  are  they  for- 
ever precluded  from  objecting  to  the  peti- 
tion? 

(c)  If  the  answer  to  (b)  Is  yes.  please  sUte 
what  Is  the  basis  for  Imposing  such  a  dead- 
line? 

(d)  If  the  answer  to  (b)  is  no.  please 
sute  what  baala  there  Is  under  the  regula- 
tions for  considering  answers  filed  after  the 
deadline  without  the  petitioner's  concur- 
rence to  an  extension  of  that  deadline. 

(e)  When  does  the  ao  day  period  begtn  to 
run  In  the  case  of  "other"  parties  affected 
who  want  to  fUe  an  "answer"  but  have  not 
been  served? 

(f)  How  does  such  "other  party  aSectad" 
learn  who  the  "Examiner"  la  with  whom  he 
must  fUe? 

3-  Notice  of  each  petition  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Mine  Operations  Appeals  m  dif- 
fering form. 

The  noUce  of  the  flmt  petluoD  (Carbon 
Puel  Oo.)  contains  a  detailed  statement  by 
the  petitioner  describing  his  mining  system 
and  setting  fr..rth  his  argumenu  for  modifi- 
cation. No  slmil^  statement  |s  contained  in 
any  of  the  other  petitions 

lal  Why  did  the  Board  fall  to  follow  this 
notice  procedure  of  the  flr*t  petition  in  the 
case  of  all  ol  the  petitions? 

(b)  Since  the  Board  adopted  a  notice  pro- 
ceoure  in  the  first  petition  that  Informs  the 
public  of  the  modlflcition  sought,  are  not 
all  the  other  notices  defective  unless  such 
procedure  Is  alao  followed  in  their  case? 

3.  The  las^  pamgraph  of  the  first  petition 
provides  that  an  "opportunity  is  he!«by  given 
to  Interested  parties  to  present  Information" 
relative  to  the  petition  within  30  days  "from 
the  date  of  pubUcltlon  or  this  notice"  in  the 
reierat  Regitler.  Also,  the  paragraph  pro- 
vides for  reply  comments  and  for  requesting 
e  public  hearing  within  30  days  after  such 
notice.  No  sintliar  provision  is  round  la  the 
notice  published  In  regard  to  the  other  petl- 
tlona.  The  nouce  was  filed  twith  the  Federal 
Register  on  Juae  9.  1970,  but  not  published 
until  June  n.  1970 

la)  Is  the  term  "Informatl'-n"  used  In  the 
above  cited  paragraph  intended  to  be  an 
"answer"  under  section  301.33  of  the  March 
28  reflations? 

(b)  If  the  answer  to  lai  Is  no.  what  Is 
Intended? 

(cl  If  the  answe:  is  yea.  hasn't  this  notloe. 
In  effect,  extended  the  time  for  filing  an 
answer  bejona  the  20  days  permitted  under 
section  301.33  of  the  March  28  reguutlons? 

(d)  If  the  answer  to  (cl  Is  ye«.  what  Is  the 
basis  for  granuog  this  extension? 

le)  Who  (ra  the  "Intaraatad  parties"  re- 


ferred to  In  the  above  dted  paragraph?  Are 
(i)  the  Bureau,  (11)  the  miners,  (111)  a  State 
or,  (IV)  a  congressman  interested  partlea? 

(f)  Why  wasn't  this  paragraph  Included  In 
all  of  the  other  noUoea  pubUshed  In  the 
Federal  Regitterl 

(g)  Without  such  a  paragraph,  arent  the 
notices  defective? 

(h)  When  must  one  request  a  public  hear- 
ing In  the  case  of  the  other  petitions  where 
the  notice  or  the  March  38  regulations  do 
not  Indicate  the  ume  tor  making  such  a  re- 
quest? 

*.  The  first  petluon  alleges  that  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  a  particular  standard  to  Its  mine 
"would  .  .  .  reault  tn  diminution  of  safety 
to  the  miners."  No  similar  allegation  appears 
in  the  case  of  the  other  petitions.  In  fact,  un- 
like the  first  petition,  the  other  petitioners 
seek  to  modify  the  statutory  language. 

I  a)  Why  don't  the  notlcee  of  all  the  peti- 
tions contain  alleglatlons  of  what  wUl  hap- 
pen at  the  particular  mine  If  the  standard 
Is  applied  to  It? 

(b)  Are  not  the  notlcea  therefore  defec- 
tive? 

(0)  Since  aectlon  301(c)  merely  aothor- 
li«  the  Secretary  to  "moiitu  the  appUoatlon 
of  any"  statutory  safety  standard,  ar»  not 
the  petitions  defective  for  seeking,  not  a 
modification  in  application  of  the  standard, 
but  a  change  In  Its  wording  which  can  only 
he  accomplished  under  section  101  of  the 
Act? 

(d)  II  the  answer  to  (c)  Is  no,  please  state 
why  not. 

6.  Several  of  the  petitions  fee  wbloh  no- 
tices were  Issued  appear  to  cover  more  than 
one  ooal  mine.  Section  301(c)  only  permltt 
a  modification  on  a  mlne-by-mlne  t>aals. 

(a)  Are  not  the  notices,  and  possibly  the 
petitions  themselves,  defective  for  not  In- 
dicating that  the  peutlona  are  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  standard  on  a  mlne-by-mSne 
baala? 

(b)  If  the  answer  to  (a)  Is  no.  please  state 
why  not. 

6.  Please  provide  copies  of  (a)  the  peti- 
tions Shown  on  the  enclosed  list,  and  (b) 
the  answen  filed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  tn  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Ksrt  HBCHLxa. 

UsT    or    PKTinoKa    roa    MoniricaTioN    or 
INrnuoB  MairtAToaT  Sanrr  STaNssBDS 

I.  PeUtlon  of  Carbon  Puel  Oo.  (36  F.B. 
10036)— Doc.  No.  H70-417, 

a.  Petition  of  Armco  Steel  Corp.  et  al  (85 
PB.  10383) — Doc.  No.  M70-1; 

3.  Petition  of  Kentucky  Carbon  Corp.  (36 
rH.  10S83)— Doe.  No.  N70-199; 

4.  Petiuon  of  Armco  Steel  Corp.  et  al  (85 
FJi.  laaao)— Doc.  No.  iino-i: 

6.  Petition  of  Armco  Bt«el  Corp.  et  al  (36 
TR.  12290)— Doc   No.  M71-1; 

6.  Petition  of  Armco  Steel  Corp.  et  ftl  (36 
PJl.  12291)- Doc.  No.  M7t-a; 

7.  Petition  of  Armco  Steel  Corp.  el  al  (86 
PJl.  12291)— Doc.  No.  M71-3; 

8.  PeUtlon  of  Carbon  Pud  Ck>.  (36  PJl. 
12293) — Doc.  No.  M71-4: 

9.  PeUtlon  of  Jewell  Btdge  Coal  Corp.  (36 
FJt.  12292)  —Doc.  No.  70-207; 

10.  Petition  of  Jewell  Bldge  Goal  Oocp.  (86 
P.R.  12292)— Doc.  No.  70-208; 

II.  Petition  of  Jewell  Ridge  Ooal  Corp.  (36 
FJl.  12392)- Doc.  No.  70-309; 

12.  Petition  of  Jewell  Ridge  Coal  Corp.  (36 
PJl.  12292) — Doc.  No.  7t>-210; 

18.  PeUtlon  of  United  Btatas  Steal  Corp. 
(35  TS..  12729)— Doc  No  M71-6; 

14.  Petition  of  Lanscoal  Mining  Co,  Inc. 
(35  PJl.  1*224)  —Doc.  No.  M71-S; 

16.  PeUtlon  of  Cllnchfield  Coal  Corp.  (36 
F.B    14409)— lX)e.  No.  Nort  70-188. 


Houax  or  RsraxsKKTATivES, 
WajlitaBlon,  D.C.,  September  «,  1970. 
Mr.  H01.1.1S  Dole, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Depirtment  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB  Ma.  Dol£: 

I 

The  Interior  Department  publlslted  on  Au- 
gtiat  4  1970.  proposed  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  PubUc  I-aw  91-173  concerning 
Part  76  of  TlUe  30  of  the  Code  ol  Pedvnl 
Begulauons.  Thirty  days  were  provided  fOff 
public  comment.  This  period  was  extended 
to  September  30.  1970   (see  35  PJt    141461 

I  am  anxious,  of  course,  to  see  the  regu- 
lations needed  to  enforce  fully  and  effec- 
tively ■nue  m  of  the  Act  quickly  adopted. 
I  am.  however,  uncertain.  In  view  of  variouj 
statement:  made  by  Department  penonnel 
that  the  Virginia  lawsuit  could  not  be 
"mooted"  by  a  new  publication  of  tbe 
March  28.  1970  regulations,  even  with  modi- 
fications, as  to  what  effect  these  new  and 
voluminous  regulatloi3s  will  have. 

1  thareloie.  would  appreciate  your  re- 
sponding to  the  louowlng  questions  by  Sep- 
tember 2J,  1970,  after  consulting,  where  ap- 
propriate, with  the  Solicitor  or  the  JusUce 
Department; 

1  (al  In  view  of  the  eilaUng  mjunctton 
orohlbltlug  enforcement  by  the  Interim 
Department  of  Part  78  of  the  March  38 
regulaUona.  does  the  Department  Intend  to 
publish  these  regulations,  assummg  all  cotn- 
menu  thereon  are  favorable,  before  the 
scheduled  court  hearing  concerning  the 
lawsuit? 

(bl  If  the  answer  to  (a)  la  no.  please  (1) 
state  why  not.  and  (11)  eeumale  when  they 
will  be  published. 

(Cl  When  published,  win  they  be  made 
effocUve  immediately,  even  U  the  lawsuit  is 
not  resolved? 

(d)  IX  the  answer  to  (c)  U  no.  please  state 
(U  why  not.  and  (U)  why  Is  It  then  necee- 
aary  for  the  pubUc  to  comment  on  these 
piges  upon  pages  of  technical  provisions  by 
September  30.  1970. 

2  U  these  regulations  ate  pubUahed  ana 
Blade  eHecUve  immediately  what  Usues  re- 
main to  be  resolved  under  the  lawsiilt? 

3  (a)  Haa  the  Department,  the  Bureau, 
or  th«  Justice  Department  filed  a  copy  of 
these  reguutlons  (li  with  the  court,  and 
(II)  with  the  plamtlfia  In  tbe  lawsuit? 

(b)  u  oo,  wiu  the  Department  await  for 
either  the  court  or  the  plaintiffs  or  boUi  to 
comment  before  the  regulaUona  are  ftn»lly 
published? 

4  In  your  letter  ol  August  10. 1970,  to  me, 
you  said  that  "the  validity  of  the  Ice  sched- 
ule is  m  issue  in  tht  case  pending  In  the 
Western  District  of  Virginia."  It  U  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  -validity  "  of  the  March 
28.  1970  regulations  U  also  m  Issue  in  mat 

(3)  Whnt  «epe  have  been  taken  In  con- 
nection with  these  propoeed  regulations  to 
prevent  them  from  also  being  In  Issue  In 
that  case?  

(b)  Bas  the  Department  received  assur- 
ances from  the  plaintiffs  In  that  case  that 
they  will  not  again  seek  to  enjom  enforce- 
ment of  these  regulations? 

(c)  If  the  anawer  to  (b)  la  yea,  how  and 
In  what  manner  were  thoee  assurances  ob- 
tamed? 

5  Please  identify  those  provisions  of  the 
new  regulations  which  are  apeclflcaliy  de- 
signed to  mcM  the  obJecUona  of  the  plain- 
tiffs m  the  lawsuit. 

e  Under  Items  XI  and  in  of  your  letter 
of  August  10  to  me.  you  Indicated  changes 
were  needed  In  Part  300  of  the  March  38 
regulatMns. 

(aj  When  win  they  be  puWlahed? 
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The  DepAT&meat  pubUabed  on  Aufust  1, 
1970.  regrulatlons.  without  nU«-mmUng,  (35 
FH.  13336)  tmendlng  Part  SCO  of  the  Uuch 
38  regulatloiu  concerning  the  Board  of  Mine 
Operarlona  Appe&li  and  added  a  new  Part 
303  to  Title  30  of  the  CPR. 

1.  Section  300.1(a)  of  the  regvOatlona  de- 
•eilbes  the  JurUdlcUon  of  the  Board. 

(a)  Pleeae  list  Id  tabular  form  (1)  the 
cafca  pendmg  under  each  of  the  su  areaa  of 
JurUdlctlon  eet  forth  In  that  section.  (11)  the 
date  such  cases  were  fUed.  and  (111)  the  cur- 
rent status  of  each. 

2.  Section  300.3  authorizes  two  of  the 
three  msmher  Board  to  decide  an  appeal.  Sec- 
tion 301.83  provides  that  "the  Board  ma; 
permit  oral  argument." 

(a)  What  Is  the  basts  In  the  Act  for  the 
Board  to  decline  providing  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
six  areas  of  Jurisdiction  listed  In  section 
300.1  even  If  a  person  had.  or  did  not  ra- 
quest  one.  before  the  hearing  examiner? 

(b)  Zs  the  Board's  power  of  review  limited 
to  the   record  before  a  hearing  axamtoer? 

(c)  If  not.  why  not? 

(d)  How  does  the  establishment  of  m 
Board  fscUltate  the  handling  of  appeals? 

(•)  Must  the  two  or  three  Board  memhen 
who  decide  also  hear  the  appeal? 
If!  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  Part  303  adds  to  the  Jurladlotlon  of  the 
Board,  appeals  under  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Non-metalUc  Mine  Safety  Act  of  IMd. 

I  a)  Does  the  Board  have  authority  to  de- 
cide any  appeals  except  those  arising  under 
section  B  of  that  Act  (30  U£.  Code.  Supp. 
V.738)7 

(b)  Section  10  of  that  A£t  also  "created" 
a  Board.  Is  that  Board  In  operation?  If  not, 
why  not?  If  so.  please  provide  to  me  the 
names  of  the  Board  members  and  a  brief 
biography  of  each. 

(o)  Will  not  the  addition  of  iwlew  func- 
tions under  the  IMfl  Act  by  the  Interior 
Board  tend  to  overburden  that  three-mem- 
ber Board  and  cause  unreasonable  delays  to 
coal  mine  operators  and  miners  who  seek  re- 
dress, particularly  when  members  of  the  So- 
licitor's office  have  often  complained  about 
the  already  "huge  backlog"  of  cases  before 
hearing  examiners  or  the  Board? 

(d)  Please  give  to  me  a  list  of  the  In- 
terior Board  members,  a  brief  biography  of 
each,  and  Indicate  If  each  Is  a  full-tlm*  Fed- 
eral employee. 

(e)  Why  not  eetabUjAi  a  different  Board 
for  the  metal  Act  slnoe,  as  you  stated  In  your 
August  10  letter  to  me,  "we  cannot  agree 
t^at  the  prT>blema  In  the  Industries  to  which 
the  separate  laws  apply  are  also  similar.  In 
fact,  they  are  to  disstmllar  oj  to  require  a 
eorutderabte  array  of  spedaliaation*" 

Sincerely, 

KsH  BacHixx. 


destroy  this  society  and  leave  anarchy  In 
their  wake.  Paying  taxes  [lartlcularly 
annoya  them  because  they  calculate  that 
ttie  Iimds  might  be  used  In  various  ways 
to  thwart  their  alms. 

Now  we  learn  ol  the  Interesting  pros- 
pect of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  these 
revolutionaries  of  the  New  Left  setting 
UP  a  tax-exempt  "charitable  founda- 
tloa"  We  are  left  to  speculate  whether 
the  contrivance  la  a  dodge  to  avoid  pay- 
ing taxes  on  what  could  be  considerable 
Income.  Were  the  implications  not  so 
serious,  the  circumstances  would  be 
amuslns. 

I  speak  of  one  Jerry  Rubin,  member 
of  the  infamous  Chicago  Seven  and  one 
of  those  convicted  of  conspiracy  in 
crossing  State  lines  to  incite  riot  at  the 
1M8  Democratic  convention.  His  convic- 
tion occurred  at  the  end  of  a  tumultuous 
trial  in  FederaJ  District  Court  at  Chicago 
that  Is  still  well  remembered. 

Rubin's  wife,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Nancy  Kunihan,  filled  out  some  routine 
Internal  Revenue  Service  forms  that 
eventually  brought  IRS  recognition  of  the 
"Social  Education  Foundation."  also 
known  as  the  "Jerry  Rubin  Pond,"  as  a 
charitable,  tax-exempt  entity. 

This  foundation's  declaration  of  trust 
states  that  the  untaxable  fund  and  its 
income  shall  be  used: 

Sxcluslvely  for  religious,  charitable,  sol- 
esitlflc.  Uterary,  or  educational  purposes  or 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or 


THE  JERRY  RUBIN  FUND 

'Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcorh  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
likes  to  pay  taxes.  Pilling  out  the  forms 
Is  a  time-consuming  nuisance.  Some- 
times one  must  hire  an  accotmtant  or 
lawyer  to  help,  and  that  can  be  costly. 
And.  of  course,  paying  the  taxes  them- 
selves Is  an  enormously  expensive  propo- 
.sltlon  in  this  day  and  age. 

But  those  who  most  dislike  the  painful 
necessity  of  paying  taxes  are  tl>e  self- 
styled  radical  revolutionaries  who  seek  to 


Besides  creating  a  receptacle  for  un- 
taxable income,  donations  to  this  fund 
are  also  deductible  from  the  dooor's 
income  tax. 

The  foundation's  tax-exempt  status 
was  approved  by  the  IRS  on  May  23, 
1969.  On  June  13,  1B6S.  the  SUte  of 
New  York  granted  this  foundation  ex- 
emption from  State  income  tax.  The 
address  given  for  location  of  the  founda- 
tion was  in  care  of  a  lawyer.  Sidney  M. 
Gerwanter,  225  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  On  June  11,  1989,  the  trust  was 
amended  so  that  It  could  also  be  referred 
to  as  the  "Jerry  Rubin  Fund."  Its  grantor 
and  sole  trustee  Is  Nancy  Kuishan. 

Then.  on  March  31, 1970.  Jerry  Rubin's 
bible  on  violent  revolution  entitled  "Do 
It '  was  published  and  on  the  following 
May  10.  the  VS.  Copyright  Office  re- 
ceived an  application  for  registration  of 
a  claim  to  cop\'rlght  indicating  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  on  "Do  It"  is  the  Social 
Educational  Foundation.  In  other  words, 
the  income  due  the  author  of  "Do  It"  is 
to  be  funneled  Into  the  Social  Educa- 
tional Foundation  or  Jerry  Rubin  Fund. 

So  also,  presumably,  is  Income  Rubin 
makes  from  speaking  enzagements,  TV 
appearances,  or  from  whatever  other 
sources  of  income  he  ha=. 

There  Is  no  way  to  predict  exactly 
how  much  Rubin  vrtM  earn  from  his  ob- 
scene textbook  on  New  Left  life  style 
and  revolution.  Writer  Dr.  Susan  Huck 
has  estimsted  that  more  than  200.000 
c^ples  of  the  «4.50  publication  already 
ha\-e  been  sold. 

Some  advantages  of  th's  foundation 
status  are  obvious:  the  actual  Income  Is 


safe  from  Federal  and  State  taxes,  held 
In  trust  by  sole  trustee  Nancy  Kurshan. 
The  foundation  could  employ  a  paid 
staS  to  assist  in  Rubin's  bidding  and  to 
aid  and  abet  his  nefarious  purposes. 
Foundation  representatives  could  re- 
ceive payments  from  the  foundation  for 
expenses  incurred  while  traveling  to 
further  the  alms  of  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

And  It  must  be  said  of  Rubin  that  he 
Is  energetic.  He  skips  about  the  country 
urging  his  listeners  to  bum,  bomb,  and 
destroy  so  quickly  that  it  is  dlSlcult  to 
keep  abreast  of  his  activities. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect.  The 
dodge  of  pouring  the  money  Rubin  earns 
into  a  large  taxfree  pool  enables  him  to 
claim  penury,  and  thus  be  an  unlikely 
subject  of  civil  damage  suits. 

A  wealthy  Jerry  Rubin  would  be  an 
attractive  target  for  damage  suits  filed 
by  vlcUms  of  riots  be  caused. 

Now  lust  how  might  Rubin  and  bis 
foundation  spend  this  money?  I  am  cer- 
tain that  his  views  on  "religious,  chari- 
table, scientific,  literary,  or  educatioDal 
purposes"  are  vastly  dlSerent  from 
those,  aay,  of  most  Members  of  this  body, 

RuUn  Is  a  self-professed  revolution- 
ary. He  would  undoubtedly  believe  that 
instructions  in  bomb  manufacture, 
police  harassment,  and  drug  use  all 
come  under  the  purview  of  "education." 
'nie  publication  and  dlseemlnaUon  of 
underground  newspapers  and  of  flyers 
and  leaflets  urging  Insurrection  and  an- 
archy would  certainly  be  classified  by 
Rubin  as  "literary." 

He  doubtlessly  thinks  It  Is  "charitable" 
to  blow  up  an  ROTC  building  at  a  unl- 
venlty,  and  certainly  he  would  say  that 
the  application  of  fire  to  other  academic 
buildings  is  "scientiac."  Let  us  hear  a 
quote  from  "Do  It." 

When  in  doubt  bum.  Fire  is  a  revolu- 
tlonary'a  god.  Fire  la  instant  tbaater  .  .  . 
bum  the  flag.  Bum  churohee.  Bum.  bum, 
bum. 

Note  here  the  "religious"  endeavor  he 
advocates. 

But  all  this  revolutionary  rhetoric  and 
likely  abuse  of  tax  law  aside,  Rubin  and 
his  trustee  are  not  even  now  abiding  by 
the  IRS  rules  as  applied  to  tax-free  (oun- 
daUons. 

The  foundation's  first  annual  report 
of  Income  and  expenditures  was  due  last 
May  15.  but  IRS  offlclals  say  they  have 
no  record  of  Its  submission. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  regu- 
lations do  authorize  the  revocation  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  for  failure  to  file  time- 
ly reports. 

Rubin's  foundation,  of  course.  Is  merely 
one  further  example  of  how  modem  rev- 
olutionaries pervert  our  laws  and  shield 
themselves  with  the  fabric  of  the  very 
democracy  they  seek  to  destroy. 

I  am  going  to  have  the  temerity  to 
suggest  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  this,  that  they  should  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  financing  their 
revolution  through  tax-free  Income. 

It  would  seem  that  some  legislation 
concerning  this  matter  is  In  order.  Mean- 
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while,  I  strongly  recommend  to  the  In- 
temai  Revenue  Service  that  the  mantle 
of  govemmental  recognition  of  Rubin's 
contrivance  should  be  immediately  re- 
voked. The  authority  is  present  and  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  most  appropriate 
occasion  to  use  that  authority. 

I  have  written  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  asked 
that  he  do  this. 

Rubin  Is  not  alone  in  his  ploy  to  avoid 
payment  of  taxes.  WlUlam  KunsUer,  an 
attorney  who  frequently  represent*  revo- 
lutionaries in  their  clashes  with  the  law. 
Is  the  founder  and  a  member  of  a  similar 
foundation  In  New  York. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  other  revolu- 
Uonariee  using  the  ploy.  Eldridge  Cleaver 
and  Abble  Hoffman,  to  cite  two.  have  also 
written  bestseUers.  Are  they,  too,  and 
others,  enjoying  tax-free  status? 

I  suggest  that  the  IRS  exerdae  me- 
ticulous scrutiny  to  find  out  whether 
they  are.      ^^^^^^^^_ 

FOR  NEW  CEASE-FIRE 
(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneuos  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency 
and  immediacy  oi  securing  the  safety 
and  the  release  of  the  hostages  being  held 
by  Arab  terrorists  and  preventing  fur- 
ther hijackings  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
need  to  stop  the  continued  military  build- 
up In  violation  of  the  standstill  cease- 
fire nor  delay  our  working  to  set  up  a  new 
cease-fire  agreement. 

The  events  of  the  past  days  do  not 
change  but  rather,  make  even  more  Im- 
portant than  ever,  the  basic  Imperatives 
that  motivated  the  original  cease-fire. 
Negotiations  toward  a  new  cease-tire  are 
especially  critical  not  only  because  of  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  the  continued  mili- 
tary escalation,  but  idso  because  failure 
to  renew  our  efforts  for  some  agreement 
will  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  those 
Arab  commandos  whose  goal  is  to  dis- 
rupt any  posslbUlUes  for  progress  toward 
peaceful  settlement.  Hesitation  or  reluc- 
tance would  but  reward  and  encourage 
tactics  intolerable  to  the  civilized  world. 
Our  colleague  from  New  York  and  for- 
mer U.S,  Ambassador  to  Israel,  the  Hcm- 
orable  Ogden  R.  Held,  has  urged  negoti- 
ating a  new  standstill  cease-fire  which 
would  Include  the  rectification  of  viola- 
tions. In  his  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  which  follows  my  remarks,  he  has 
■et  out  In  the  most  realistic  and  responsi- 
ble terms,  the  challenge  and  the  task  be- 
fore us  I  cannot  urge  strongly  enough 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  his  recom- 
mendations, for  the  alternative  to  mean- 
ingful VS.  action  can  be  but  renewed 
hostUlUes,  and  disastrous  consequenoea: 

Foa  Mxw  Oun-nu 
TothtMitor: 

While  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  clvUlMd 
world  have  been  diverted  by  the  horror  of 
air  piracy  In  the  biasing  desert,  a  duplldtous 
buildup  of  mlsolles  and  the  construction  of 
new  Bites  has  continued  unabated  Inside  the 
Suea  EtandstlU  ceasefire  sone. 
Uany  mof*  sites  have  been  occupied,  and 


more  than  twenty  new  mlasUe  complexes 
have  been  Introduced.  Including  both  BAU- 
3's  and  8AM-3'B. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  ohoeen  to  follow 
lu  historic  pattern  ol  pustilng  until  called 
to  Bccoxint.  Moreover,  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Arab  HepubUc  have  bad  the 
effrontery  to  attempt  to  Justify  these  actions 
by  saying  no  missiles  have  been  Introduced 
Into  the  eone.  and  that  the  U_A.R.  had  "the 
fuU  right"  to  redeploy  the  missiles  already 
there. 

"BLSTSMT"  VI0I.AT10K 

This  Is  not  only  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
standstill  ceasefire  agreement,  wherein  It  was 
agreed  "neither  side  will  Introduce  or  con- 
struct any  new  military  Installation  In  the 
sones."  but  a  dlirct  chaUenge  both  to  the 
VS..  as  a  guarantor  of  the  military  balance, 
and  to  the  sanctity  of  IntematlonSLl  agiwc- 
ments.  | Editorial  Sept.  13. | 

Moreover.  It  throws  Into  aharp  question  the 
Integrity  of  Soviet  pledges  In  International 
agreements  at  a  time  when  President  Nixon 
Is  seeking  an  era  of  negotiations  rather  than 
further  confrontation.  Soviet  compUdty  Is 
clear. 

Missile  installation,  operation  and  mam- 
tenance,  particularly  at  the  SAM-S  altas,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  Soviet  technicians. 
It  will  be  more  than  a  year.  It  Is  estimated, 
before  the  VJiSL.  wUl  be  capable  of  operat- 
ing these  sophisticated  mlssUe  complexes. 

The  United  States  and  other  parties  must 
now  negotiate  a  new  standstill  cease-fire.  In- 
cluding the  rectification  of  violations  and 
the  rollback  of  mlssUea.  To  emphasise  un- 
mistakably the  gravity  with  which  the  United 
Statw  views  these  events — not  dissimilar  In 
methodology  to  the  Cuban  mlssUe  buildup — 
the  President  should  use  the  "hot  line"  to 
enter  Into  direct  penonal  communication 
with  both  Premier  Eoeygln  and  party  Chair- 
man Breahnev. 

Further,  consistent  with  President  Nixon's 
pledge  that  the  United  States  wUl  not  per- 
mit Israel's  security  to  be  "sdversely  af- 
fected," we  must  provide  sufficient  additional 
electronic  equipment  and  Ptiantom  aircraft 
to  correct  the  clear  Imbalance. 

Should  the  Soviets  and  the  UAJl.  fall  to 
roll  back  the  missiles  and  rectify  their  viola- 
tions, the  Hear  East  facM  a  repetition  of 
1067.  NATO  may  be  outflanked,  and  the 
world  could  lose  a  vital  imtlaave  for  peace 
talks. 


DISPOSAL  OF  LETHAL  CHEMICALfi 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
pertnisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p<^t  to  the  RicoED  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Department  of  the  Anny  an- 
nounced plans  to  disixwe  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  lethal  chemical  agent 
OB  to  the  AOantic  Ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Florida.  The  announcement  was  met 
with  strofig  opposition  from  all  direc- 
tions: Members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity questioned  precautiofis  taken 
against  polluting  the  ocean;  governmen- 
tal offlclals  at  the  State  and  local  level 
questioned  safety  precautions:  members 
of  the  totemational  community  ques- 
tioned this  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  and  its  possible  detrimental 
pollutant  effects  on  other  countries;  and 
Memben  of  Congreas  questioned  both 
the  dedsionmaklns  proceaa  and  the  de- 
cision. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
Army  wai  allowed  to  proceed  wltb  Its 
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disposal  plan.  'Hiis  was  done  not  because 
It  was  determtoed  that  ocean  dumping 
was  the  liest  possible  method  of  dispos- 
ing <rf  the  gas  but.  rather,  because  time 
did  not  permit  further  tavesUgation.  The 
instability  of  the  nerve  gas  rocket  explo- 
sives dictated  immediate  disposal. 

So  far,  we  have  been  lucky  that  the 
recent  dumping  has  not  resulted  to  trag- 
edy. But  we  must  never  agato  penult 
ourselves  to  rely  on  luck.  Some  means 
of  review  and  control  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

With  this  objective.  I  tatroduced  four 
proposals  on  August  11.  1970.  Brlefiy. 
these  proposals  are : 

(1)  a.  Oon.  Bea.  TOi — An  intematlooal 
agreement,  tmder  the  ausptoaa  at  the  1973 
UJi.  Oonferenne  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment to  be  held  m  Stockholm,  to  prohibit 
any  dumping  In  the  waters  of  the  world,  and 
provide  th*  neoeasary  framework  for  revletw 
and  enforcement; 

(3)  H.B.  18913 — A  requirement  that  b«foe» 
any  new  munition  or  chemical  can  be  Intro- 
duced into  the  UB.  arsenal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (or  any  oither  Federal 
agency)  thara  must  first  be  formulated  and 
ahnultaasously  certified  by  the  OouncU  on 
BnvlrODmental  Quality,  a  specific  date  by 
which  It  mtist  be  dlspoeed,  and  the  means 
of  diapoeal.  An  immediate  levlew  would  tie 
rwqulred  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (all 
mUltary  sarvloee)  of  all  munitions  and  chem- 
tcals  on  hand  whose  retenUon  or  ultimate 
dl^xwal  nniinl  a  hazard  or  potential  Injury 
to  Tp««s-fwrt  or  the  enylronoMnt.  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  datermlnlng  the  data  of  disposal  and 
the  means  of  disposal. 

(3)  H.B.  IBB13 — Provide  the  OouncU  on 
Envlronmantal  Oimllty  with  final  authority 
within  tha  Kxecutive  branch  and  would  pro- 
vide for  iMiiniiaaaliiiisI  review  «rf  tiie  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Defense  study. 

(4)  H-B  HS14 — ^A  teqUUmnant  that  tha 
Council  on  Bnvlronmmtal  QuaUty  make  a 
full  "^T^rt  oocnplete  review  of  United  States 
poUcy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  ma- 
terial into  the  oceans. 

Because  of  the  toterest  In  these  pro- 
posals I  am  agato  today  reintroducing 
each  of  the  bills  with  additional  oo- 
sponsors.  As  of  today  80  Members  ha»e 
joined  to  oosponaortog  all  or  some  of 
the  bins. 

The  foOowtog  M  Memben  have  oo- 
sponsored  all  four  of  the  proposals: 

Mr  Addahbo  Mr.  Annunalo,  Mr.  Ayra^ 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Blsggl,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Biaaoo,  Mr  Brooks.  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Ohappall.  and  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen  of  Califcmla,  Mr.  Culw. 
Mr  Donohue,  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Dulskl.  Mr. 
Awards  a€  CalUomla,  Mr.  Ellberg.  Mr. 
Flndley.  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Frsaer.  and  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr  Frtodci.  Mr.  OalHIanakls.  Mr.  Olbbano. 
Mr.  Balpem,  Mr.  Banley.  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Hathaway,  M^.  Belstoakt  and  Mr. 
Howard. 

Mr.  SucEynskl.  Mr.  Kocb.  Mr.  TiaWl 
Mis  May.  Mr  McFaii.  Mr.  McKneally.  Mr. 
Mlohal,  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Miimtieail,  and  Mr. 


Mr  Nix.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Olaan,  Mr.  OValll. 
Mr  bttlnger,  Mr.  Fapper,  Mr.  PNtts.  Mr. 
Plmle,  Mr.  PodaU,  Mr.  Bodlno.  and  Mr.  Batd 
of  New  Tort 

Mr.  Boe.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Boybal.  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Baylor,  Mr.  Tleman,  Mr.  UdaU.  Mr. 
Waldl*.  Mr.  WUllams,  Mr.  Zablockl.  and  Mr. 
Tunncy. 
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The  foUowlng  14  Members  have  co- 
sponsored  some  of  the  bills: 

Mr.  Blstnlk.  Ur.  Burton  ot  CalUornUt,  Ifr. 
EKddvlo.  Mr.  OvwUwkl.  Mr.  Hale;,  Mr. 
HAnna.  Mr.  Lukcna.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Me- 
■klll.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Slkea.  Mr. 
Vanlk,  and  Mr.  Tatron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  using  the 
oceans  as  an  IntemaUonal  garbafie 
dump.  Oil.  sevage.  sarba«e,  chemical  ef- 
fluents, heavy  metals,  radioactive  wastes, 
trace  elements,  dry  cleaning  fluids, 
chemical  warfare  agents  and  irritants, 
detergents  and  pesticides  are  Just  a  por- 
tion of  what  man  is  dumping  Into  the 
oomns.  seemingly  without  regard  for.  or 
knowledge  of,  the  consequences.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  reappraisal  of  this 
policy. 

At  this  time,  there  Is  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  prevent  any  nation  from  dumping 
harmful  and  dajigerous  substances  im- 
mediately outside  of  our  territorial  wa- 
ters. The  United  Nations  is  the  logical 
body  in  which  to  seek  a  solution,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will  In- 
struct the  US.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations'  Stockholm  Conference  to  take 
the  lead  in  making  this  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  pollution  of  the  waters 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  little  Is  heard  today  of 
the  indignation  voiced  so  loudly  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  resardlng  the  Armj-'s  dis- 
posal operation  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  must  not  allow  the  convenient  lapse 
of  memory — in  time — to  dull  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  faced  last  month.  We 
must  take  action  to  insure  that  a  simi- 
lar situation  never  occurs  again. 


quest  of  Mr.  McCuthy)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Ramck,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuxcELi.,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  aj  fellows  to: 

Mr.  BoTTOH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qekals  R.  Pord>,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Mr.  RoaiON  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OiBALO  R.  FoKD>.  from  i  pjoa„  today, 
and  the  balance  of  the  week  on  account 
of  official  business  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  CoRiuN,  for  Wednesdtu',  Septem- 
ber 16.  on  account  of  olBcial  business. 

Mr.  Blaticix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bocos).  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBdal 
business. 


SPECIAL  OIIDERS  GRANTS) 

By  tmanlmous  consent^  permlaslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MoNTGOHZRT.  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  21.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  WHrTERCRsrV  to  revL**  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
.Deous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wydler,  for  30  minutea,  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

Mr.  MiLLn  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


E3TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  uii&nimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stzeo  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks and  Insert  tables  in  connection 
with  conference  report  on  HJl.  16900. 

Mr.  Stiutton.  during  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  Political  Broad- 
ca.'Jting  today. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wmi'tHU«»T)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  OOLDWATXS. 

Mr.  BmiTON  of  Utah  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Hail. 
Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  SPRtNCEH. 

Mr  Don  H.  Clauser. 

Mr.  Wymak  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FoREiUH. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Stxicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Akdueoh  of  niinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  WHrnBTTRST. 
Mr.  Crane  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Ghoss. 

Mrs.  DwYER  In  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McCarthy  I  and  to  Include 
eoctraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  EaBERG. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAK  in  Qve  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Esw.uDs  of  California. 

liir.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Pncmsxi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MnrvA  in  six  instances. 

M,T.  RoGEHS  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  PuYER  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instance*. 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  CoRELAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PATixn. 

Mr.  DiKOELL. 

Mr.  FoTrgnuB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KLTJczYWsia. 
Mr.  I>ORN  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DtiLSKi  In  Ave  Instances. 
Mr.  Hagah  in  five  liistances. 
Mr:  BsmrttT  in  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  aJjD  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SlONED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Bouse  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  fotmd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 


which   were    thereupon   signed   by    the 
Speaker: 

HJi.  11060.  An  act  lor  the  rallef  of  Victor 

L.  Afibtay;  and 

fiLJ.  Rea.  1247.  Joint  Resolution  to  amend 
section  19(el  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1834. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  10B7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
Louis  Hober?: 

5.  1170.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cooimerce  to  make  spedal  studies, 
to  provide  serrlcee,  and  to  engage  in  Joint 
ptojects.  and  for  otlier  purposes: 

S.  ZBOa.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  KUnot  ext«nslon  or  the  Garri- 
son dlvenlon  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  In  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  2882.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  384. 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  supplemental  Irrigation  facllltlea 
for  the  Tuma  Mesa  imgaUon  Dlstrlot,  Ariz.: 

S.  2976.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Baden  (Kguyen  Tan  Ngs) ; 

S.  3337.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition o(  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  or  the  TaltUna  Tribes  in  In- 
dian Claims  Coounl&slon  dockets  Nos.  47-A, 
162.  and  consolidated  47  and  164.  and  for 
other  purpoeee; 

S.  3997.  An  net  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  fund  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
m  favor  of  the  Confederate  Bands  of  Ute  In- 
Ulan  in  Court  of  Claims  case  47567.  and  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the 
L^intah  and  Ouroy  Reservation  for  and  on 
l^ehalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of  Ute  In- 
dians m  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  349.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  4033.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Juilgment 
m  favor  of  the  Chemeheuvl  Tribe  of  Indiana; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  reaolutlon  grantmg  the 
oonsant  of  Congresa  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Weat  Vliglnla  and  the  Common- 
wealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for 
certam  amendments  to  the  compact  creating 
the  Potomac  Valley  Conservancy  District  and 
establishing  the  Interstate  Conmtlaslcm  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  J'kiKliKI,.  from  the  Commitlee  on 
Bouse  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  16. 
1970,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

BJt.  16S89.  A  bill  to  amend  tlM  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  19&a  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council:  and 

H  R.  16968.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  to  the  coat 
of  iiealth  benefits  Insiu'ance.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

-ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House      adjourned      until      tomorrow. 


Septetnber  16,  1970 
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Thursday,   September    17,    1970.   at    13 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimicfttions  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

23S0.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Eiecutlve 
once  of  the  Prealdant,  transmltong  a  report 
for  the  period  ended  August  31,  1970,  on  the 
operation  of  section  601  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Approprlauons  Act,  1970.  eatab- 
itshmg  a  limitation  on  budget  outlays  (H. 
IXic.  91-388):  to  the  Committae  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  prmted. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Com- 
mander lor  Contracts,  Naval  PacUitlea  Engl- 
neermg  Command.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  Navy 
mlUtary  construction  contracts  awarded  oo 
other  than  a  competitive  bid  iMsla  to  the 
lowest  reaponsible  bidder,  for  the  period 
ended  June  30.  1970,  pursuant  to  eectlon  704 
of  PubUc  lAw  91-143;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND   RESOLUTION 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TATIjOR;  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  KSL  17789.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  act  Siting  the  boundary  of  Everglade* 
National  Park,  Fla..  and  authorizing  the 
acqualtlon  of  land  therem.  In  order  to  m- 
crease  the  authorization  for  such  acquial- 
tlona:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1455). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  t;mon. 


PUBLIC    BHXS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLB   (for  himself  and  M^. 
BvaNES  of  Wlaconsm) : 
HJl.  19336.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  petaona  and  property  aboard  U  8. 
air  carrier  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   CLAY    (for  blmaalt  and  Mr. 
Waloxz)  : 
H.R.    19230.   A  bill;    National   Public  Em- 
ployse  Relations  Act   to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Latior. 

By  Mr.  EILBERQ : 
HJl.  19227.  A  biu  to  amend  the  National 
Emission  standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 
ellmmatlon  of  automotive  air  pollution:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  19238.  A  blU  to  permit  tbe  <3ovemor 
of  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
Bute's  rederal-ald  highway  system  appor- 
tionment for  purposes  of  paying  additional 
coeta  Incurred  by  auoh  Stats  m  puttshaslng 
low-emission  vahlclea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

B.R.  19339.  A  bill  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  based  on  their  horaepowwr 
and  emission  of  pollutants,  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  prop-ams  for  research  In.  and 
Federal  procurement  of.  iow-emlaaion  ve- 
hicles: to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18330.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportumty  of  student*  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethmc  groups 
In  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Xduoa- 
tlon  and  Labor. 
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HJl.  19231.  A  bill  to  make  the  armed  rob- 
bery of  gasoline  stations  a  Federal  offense; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.R.  19232.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  w  m  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Inoome 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing tienefits  thereunder:  and  to  provide  that 
full  beneflte  thereunder,  when  tiased  upon 
the  attainment  of  retirement  age,  will  be 
payable  to  men  at  ag*  60  and  to  women  at 
age  65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho; 
HJl.  19333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  for  more 
effective  mspectlon  of  Imported  meat  and 
meat  producu  to  prevent  tiie  Importauon 
of  diseased,  contaminated,  or  otherwise  un- 
wholesome meet  and  meat  products:  to  the 
Commitlee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOWAJID: 
HJl.  19334.  A  blu  to  prohibit  Olght  m  m- 
terstate  or  foreign  commaroe  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution for  the  killing  of  a  policeman  or 
fireman:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KOCB; 
R.B.  1923J.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend 
programs  and  policies  Intended  to  Insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  mdlgenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  reqmrementa  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met.  and  to  reconcUe  envi- 
ronmental quality  requirements  ylth  tutuis 
energy  needs:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ormioxa,  and  Mr.  BasnzuAS) : 
HJl.  19336.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 
American  Act  ot  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr  MIKVA: 
H.R.  19237.  A  bill  amendmg  title  IS  ot  the 
United  Stales  Code  by  authorlzmg  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  undertake  a  quadrennial  en- 
rollment of  thoae  persons  to  vote  In  elections 
of   the  President  and   Vice   President  that 
meet  the  quallfloatlons  of  the  various  States 
other  than  realdency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Houae  AdmmislTatlon. 

By  Mr.  M(X>BHEAD: 
HJl.  lB3Sg.  A  blU  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  requlrmg  certam  Insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  usmg  tbe  pubUc 
strssts.  roads,  and  mghwavs.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

H.R.  19239.  A  bUl  to  promote  tbe  greater 
availability  of  motor  vehicle   Insurance  m 
Interstate  commerce  under  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  marketmg  conditions:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  19240.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS; 
HJl.  19341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tile  humane 
disposition  of  mliiUry  doga;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  19343.  A  bill  to  amend  section  278  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend 
Its  application  from  citrus  groves  to  almond 
groves:  to  tbe  Oommlttes  on  Ways  and 
Mean*. 

ByMr.  OBEY: 
HJl.   19248.  A  bill   to  amend   tbe  PulHlc 
Health  Service  Act  bo  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,    optometrists,    and    other   medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  shcrt- 
sgas  of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purpoaaa:    to   the   Oommlttee  on  lnt«r«tat« 
and  Foreijp  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
HJl.  19344.  A  bill  to  provMs  foe  ths  satab- 
Uslmient   of   the   Sagtlkoa   Manor   NaUonal 
Historical  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H"    19345.  A  blU   to  reqlUre  State  pro- 
grams for  oonuolllng  disruptive  campus  vio- 
lence by  students,  staff,  and  otber  smployeea 


aa  a  prerequisite  for  recelvmg  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
other  acts  of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lai>or. 

Bv  Mr.  8TAGOEBS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Caxet)  : 
HJl.  18346.  A   bill    to   amend   the   I^Ibllo 
HesKb  Ssrvlcs  Act  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Health  Serv- 
loe  Corps;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALOOTT: 
HJl.  19347.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Soldiers' 
and   SaUore'   ClvU   Relief   Act   of    1940.   aa 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  under  certain 
clrcumstalnces  the  explrataon  date  specified 
m  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  missing  m 
action  or  held  (ui  a  prisoner  ot  war:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  ot  OeorgJs: 
HJl.    19248.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Social 
Security   Act   to   provide   tor   medical    and 
hospdtal  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  Bnancod  In  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  csrtm- 
catea,   and    m   part   for    all    other   peraons 
through  allowance  ot  tax  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  ot  peer  review  of  utilization, 
charges,  and  quality  of  medical  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
HJl.  19349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment ot  tbe  Oregon  Trail  National  His- 
toric Site  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affatis. 
By  Mr.  WIDHALL: 
HJl.   193S0.  A  bin  to  provide,  under  a 
newly   estabUahed    national    url>an    growth 
policy,  for  a  more  rational,  orderly.  eOclent. 
and  economic  urlian  growth  and  community 
development  In  the  umted  States:    to  ths 
(Committee  on  Banking  and  C^irrency. 
ByMr.  WINN: 
HJl.  19361.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program 
or  Federal  assistance  m  the  development,  ac- 
quisition, and  installation  of  aircraft  anU- 
hljacklng  detection  systema,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
atul  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FALLON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BULTKUi.  Mr.  JoNss  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
KLOcrrssKi.  Mr.  WaicHT,  Mr.  GasT. 
Mr.    Clabx,    Mr,    Edmoniwon,    Mr. 
JOHMSOK  ot   Cahfomla.   Mr.  Dosx, 
Mr.    HsNBiasoN,    Mr.    Olszn,    Mr. 
Rosnrrs.   Mr.   McCaiiht,   Mr.   Kss. 
Mr.  HOWASD,  Mr.  AmjEBSON  of  Csli- 
tomla.   Mr.  CarrEST,   Mr.   Ros,  Mr. 
CSAUXS,    Mr.    Bassha,    Mr.    Gsovsa. 
Mr.  CtrvrLAKD,  Mr.  Dow  H.  CLAtwms, 
and  Mr.  McEwim)  : 
HJl.  19253.  A  bUl  to  sutborlzs  spproprls- 
tlons  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  Utle  33  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  ths 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PAliON  ( for  hlmaell,  Mr.  Dow- 
can,    Mr.    SCHWXKezL.   Mr.   Schadb- 
BKSG,  Mr.  Sjrmsa,  Mr.  Dxnwxt,  Mr. 
ZioN,   Mr.  McDoHAtn  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  BAMMxascBMrnr,  and  Mr.  Mm- 
Lza  ol  Ohio) : 
HJl.  19363.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways m  accordance  with  UUe  23  of  the  Umt- 
ed  States  0)de.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  (Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL  (lor  himself,  Mr. 
AODABBD,  Mr.  BiKNrrr.  Mr.  Class. 
Mr.  Cm.vxa.  Mr.  DowwtNQ.  Mr.  DOL- 
BKi.  Mr.  EnwASDa  of  California,  Mr. 
Faassa,  Mr.  Hauwsn.  Mr.  Hassino- 
lox,  Mr.  KOCB,  Mr.  Vamrt,  Mr.  Mo- 
Kjoallt.  Mr.  MlKVA,  Mr.  O'Hasa, 
Mr-  OUBK,  Mr.  Psiiis,  Mr.  Piaicn. 
Mr.  Bsm  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Rtak,  Mr.  SaTLoa.  and  Mr. 
WnliAKS): 
H.H.  1S3M.  A  bill  to  require  tbs  Depart- 
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m«Qt  of  DeTftDM  to  determine  disposal  dat«a 
uid  methods  for  disposing  oi  certain  mill  1*27 
material:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
LuKSMS,  and  Mrs.  Uins)  : 
nJL.  19366.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  X>efenae  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  mill* 
tarj  material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrtces. 

B7  Mr.  PASOEUL    (for  hlmMlt,  Mr. 
ADDueo.   Mr.  Bennkit,  Mr.  Class. 
Mr.  CuLvca,  Mr.  Dowhinc.  Mr.  Dm.- 
SKI.  Mr.  EDw&aos  of  California,  Mr. 
FftASXt.  Mr.  HAi.PKaN.  Mr.  Basrinc- 
TON.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lbcgktt.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kmxuxt,   Mr.   MZKTA.    Mr.    CBasa, 
Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Pvma,  Mr.  Pxsxix. 
Mr.    Rant    of    New    Tork.   Mr.   Rox, 
Mr.    Btah,    Mr.    Sartos,    and    Mr. 
WxLtzaiu) : 
B.R.  1S356.     A  bill  to  require  the  Council 
On  Envlrotunental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  inveeUgatlon  and  study  of  national 
pollc;  with  respect  to  the  dlsf-hsLTglng  of  ma- 
terial into  the  oceans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlea. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.   Mr. 

DaoDaaio.      Mr.      Dnwnraxi.      Mr. 

MMnLL,    Mr.    ScKSir^,    and    Mr. 

Yatbon) : 

H£.  mS7.  A  bUl  to  require  the  GooncU  on 

Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 

complete  investigation  and  study  of  national 

policy    with    respect   to    the   discharging   of 

material  Into  the  oceans;  to  the  Committee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlee. 

By  Mr.  PA3CCLI>  (for  hlmeelf.  Mr. 
AoDAsao,  Mr.  BuiNsri'.  Mr.  Clask, 
Mr.  Ctji.»«».  Mr.  DowKiKO.  Mr.  Dui,- 
KKi,  Mr.  Edwasos  of  California.  Mr. 
PftASlx.  Mr.  TTatf^**.  Mr.  HasaiMO- 
TOiff.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lsccm,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kksaixt,  Mr.  MOETA,  Mr.  O'Hasa, 
Mr.  Olszn,  Mr.  Pvms,  Mr.  Piknix, 
Mr.  Rsm  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ros.  Mr. 
Rtait.   Mr.    SATi.oa,    and   Mr.    Wn^ 

UAMS): 

HJl.  19368.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
Into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  Into  international  waters  of 
any  military  material  without  a  certification 
by  the  Council  on  EnTlronmenCal  Quality 
approving  such  discharge:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  PUherlca. 

By    Mr.    PASCSLL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Dadoasio.  Mr.  Vaxoe,  Mr.  ScHzna, 

and  Mr.  Tatsom  ) : 

HJl.  19aS9.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  discharge 

ln:o    any    of    the    navigable    waters    of    the 

United  Statee  or  into  International  waters  of 

any  military  material  without  a  eertlflcstlon 

by    the   Council    on   Envtronmental    Qiiallty 

appronng  such  discharge;  to  the  Comm.lttee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherlee. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.B   19300.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  ereetlon 
of  a  statue  of  Queen  Isabella  of  ^aln  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  U.S-  Capitol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

HA.  19361.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  Na- 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
an  Inspector  of  Programs  and  Operations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
HJl.  19963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemsl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  chari- 
table contributions,  bequests,  transfers,  and 
gifts  to  the  United  Nation's  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEP)  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax. 
estate  tax.  and  gift  tax  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Asarrr,  Mr.  Ashlxt.  Mr.  Bzaooi.  Mr. 
Bdcoham.  Mr.  Baowif  of  California. 
Mr.  BmroK.  Mr.  Caxtxs.  Mr.  Ooogh- 
LDf.  Mr.  DcswiHSKi.  Mr.  OAsicA-n. 
Mr. '  OoLDWATxa.  Mr.  RALi>sxir.  Mr. 
HAxaiNOTOTt.  Mr.  Hzcxs,  Mr.  Lxcgxtt. 
Mr.  LowxMsmw.  Mr.  MciDrxALi.T, 
Mr.  Makk.  Mr.  MsTStTWAOA,  Mr. 
MXSKXLL,  Mr.  MncTA.  iif.  MocmHBAD, 
and  Mr.  Nxcboxj)  : 


H.R.  19363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of   Federal    aoslstance   In    the   development, 
acquisition,  and  uutallatlon  of  aircraft  antl- 
hljaoklug  detection  systems,   and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce- 
By    Mr.    PSPPSR     (for    himself.    Mr. 
OLasx,   Mr.   O'Kxxzx   of    Massachu- 
setu.   Mr.   OmHoxa,   Mr.   Pollock. 
Mr.  RxBS,  Mr.  Rodxko,  Mr.  Boibm- 
TUAL.  Mr.  St  GsaMAiN.  Mr.  ToMnrxr. 
Mr.  UU.MAN.  Mr.  Wxnm.  Mr.  Waioirr. 
Mr.  Wtatt,  and  Mr.  TAnoH) : 
HJl.  19364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of   Federal   assistance   in    the   development, 
acquioltlon,  and  instsUlatlon  of  aircraft  antl- 
bljacklng  detection  systams.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HJl.  1936S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  630  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  sus- 
pend, m  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  druga  produced  or  processed. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCBADEBERO: 
HJl.  19366.  A  blU  to  amend  section  B37  of 
utle  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  Illegal  use.  transporta- 
tion, or  poesesslon  of  explosives  and  the  pen- 
alties   with    respect    thereto,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS; 
HJl.  19367.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Involun- 
tary busing  of  schoolchildren  and  to  adopt 
freedom  of  choice  as  a  national  poUcy:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H£  19368    A  bin   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  trees  destroyed  by  Dutch  elm  disease:  to 
ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAVTS  of  OeorgU: 
HJR.  1Q369.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian,  so- 
cially oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tlvltlee,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  aiAIMO  (for  himself,  Mr   Bxi-L 
of  Oallfomla.  Mr.  Fxasxb,  Mr.  Pxxr, 
Mr.  Qvm,  Mr.  HsuvaM.  Mr.  Hath- 
AWAT,  Mr.  HooAw,  Mr.  McKhxallt, 
Mr.  O'Neox  of  Masssehusetu,  and 
Mr.  BcHxnxa) : 
HJl.  19370.  A  Mil  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian,  so- 
cially oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronauttoa. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  hlmielf  and  Mr. 

BUCKAHAM)  : 

HJl  19371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Fed»al  assistance  In  the  development, 
acquisition,  and  Installation  of  aircraft  antl- 
hijacking  detecton  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interetate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  19373.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Stat«e.  to  exclude  Bank 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  ottwr  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Oemmlttee  on  i>*»fctng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  IMS.  Joint  resdhitton  proTMlng 
for  the  deslgnatloD  of  the  last  Monday  In 
October  at  each  year  as  Peaee  Offlc«rs  Appre- 
ciation Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HJ.  Res.  1370.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
tse  the  President  to  Issue  a  procLamatlon 
dealgnatmg  the  week  of  November  3,  1970. 
through  November  B,  1970,  as  "National  In- 
dian Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1371.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
"National    Good    Grooming   Weak";    to   the 
Oomintttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.  Con.  R«s.  73 1 .  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  interna- 
tional measures  to  discourage  hijacking;  to 
the  Cocntnlttee  on  Foreign  Afratm. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS : 
H.   Con.  Res.  733.   Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  Docu- 
ment of  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag":  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY; 
B.   Con.  Res.  733.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  international  aircraft  hijacking; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  BxNNrrr,  Mr.  Claxx, 
Mr.  Cui-vxa.  Mr-  Dowhinc,  Mr.  Dul- 
saux,  Mr.  Edwashs  of  California,  Mr. 
FtASxa,  Mr.  Halpskm.  tir.  Basxing- 
TON.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lxoorrr.  Mr.  Mc- 
KjrxALLT,  Mr.  Mixva.  Mr.  OUaKa. 
Mr.  OLasM,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pekmix. 
Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr. 
Rtah.   Mr.   Satlos,   and   Mr.   Wn.- 

LIAMS)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  784.  Concurrent  resolution 
expteasiog  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over 
the  world  and  the  necessity  for  ooordlnsted 
intamatlonal  sction  to  prevent  Guch  pollu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Vawik,  and  Mr.  ScHXtrsai  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  736  Ooncurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over 
the  world  and  the  necessity  for  coordlnat«d 
international  action  to  prevent  such  pol- 
lution; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  736.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  thst  the 
President  should  lmme<listely  undertake  to 
seek  International  arrangements  and  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  desiring  to  foster 
international  air  service  for  purpose  of  pro- 
hibiting armed  attacks  on  alrcruft  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  In  international  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  1311.  Resolution  declaring  tiie 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith 
In  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudleiSLry. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.  Res.  1313.  ResoluUon  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  ln5tltute  an  air  boycott  against  the 
planes  of  any  country  falling  to  act  against 
aerial  hijackers  who  land  on  Its  territory;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BI1X8  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  follows: 

Bv  Vf  r    FISHES  ^ 

RJ{.   I927B    A  bill   tor  tbe  KUef  of  Hay 
Lowell  L.  Olenn,  n.S.  Air  Totoe.  retired;  to 
lb«  Ooznmltt«e  on  the  Judldsry. 
Bt  Mr.  HAiraSN  of  Idaho: 

TLB..  1M74.  A  bUl  for  the  relMf  of  >>tli«r 
Oftthmse  Ullner;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
juiUeluT. 

Bt  Mr.  MCFALL: 

BA-IMII.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abrsn 
(Amaj')  Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUry. 
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CRISIS  IN  MIDEAST 


X 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLLXHOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATrVBa 

Tuesday,  September  IS.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
growing  difficulties  facing  tbe  adminis- 
tration's Middle  East  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives become  otrvlous,  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal certainly  reveals  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  fundamentally  responsible  for 
the  obstacles  preventing  legitimate  peace 
in  the  area.  This  point  is  well  emphasized 
by  columnist  William  F.  Bucldey.  Jr.,  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Wednes- 
day, September  9: 

Sovxrr  Dtmjcxrr  Bi.*iffMP  roa  Casa 
Of  MmauT 
<By  WlUlamF.  Buckley.  Jt.) 
The  admlnlatratlon.  according  to  the  pa- 
pen,  has  decided  to  roll  a  great  carpet  over 
tbe  Middle  Eut  crista,  leaving  It  to  the  pro- 
feeslonal  dlplomate  carefully  to  itltch  back 
together  IsraeU  confidence  in  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  ceaae-flre. 

Tbe  cauie  of  the  problem,  of  course.  Is 
Soviet  duplicity.  Since  Soviet  duplicity  la 
ebout  as  unusuel  as  polluted  air  in  New  York 
City,  nobody  eeenu  to  be  paying  much  public 
attention  to  It.  and  the  treatment  of  It  has 
been  relatively  Meepy. 

A  week  ago,  Soviet  party  boas  l^onld 
Brezhnev  made  a  television  speech  strestlng 
the  dealrabUlty  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
"What  la  needed  Is  no  new  provocations  and 
subterfugee  designed  to  circumvent  or  vio- 
late tbe  ceasefire  agreement,  but  an  honest 
obeervance  of  ihe  agreement  reached.." 

Thoae  Itnea  could  have  been  ipoken  by 
Hitler,  on  tbe  eve  of  any  old  Invasion.  Sev- 
eral days  after  they  were  spoken.  It  tran- 
spired that  the  Egyptians  were  moving  fresh 
mlaalle  batterlee  Into  the  "standatUl"  sone. 
and  of  course  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire 
were  that  no  side  would  take  military  ad- 
vantage over  tbe  other  In  that  tone. 

Every  Egyptian  battalion  is  aooompantart, 
by  at  leaat  one  Soviet  specialist,  and  every 
battery  is.  by  Egyptian  military  terminology, 
the  equivalent  of  a  battalion.  Since  at  leaat 
is  battertee  have  aneaked  into  the  standstill 
eone  at  this  writing,  that  means  at  least  IS 
Soviet  officials  moved  in  concert  In  explicit 
defiance  of  what  boas  Breshner  was  prat- 
tling about  on  TV. 

If  indeed  they  were  acting  against  Soviet 
ordere.  which  Is  about  as  credible  as  that  tbe 
Invasion  of  Poland  was  a  surprise  to  Hitler. 
then  they  could  be  recalled,  and  publicly 
executed  in  Red  Square.  It  being  unlikely 
that  this  Is  going  to  happen,  we  shall  have 
to  settle  for  the  conventional  wisdom,  which 
Is  that  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  much, 
much  worse  than  that  of  Al  Capone. 

Now  the  point  of  stressing  thla  la  not  to 
make  a  moral  Judgment,  but  to  describe  aome 
of  tbe  problems  we  repeatedly  get  into  a«  a 
nsMli  of  trusting  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  solemnly  assured 
Israel,  at  a  press  conference  in  San  Ole- 
mente  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  It  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  truce.  Preeumably 
Nixon  would  not  have  ventured  such  a  guar- 
antee except  that  be  bad  the  "word"  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  It  would  agree  to 
abide  by  the  trae«k 
Where  do  we  go  from  hwe? 


1.  On  the  military  point.  Israel  has  been 
lees  agitated  than  one  would  ezpeot— 1MB 
agitated  than  she  is  entitled  to  be.  One  can 
only  auppoee  that  the  United  States  baa 
made  it  up  to  Israel  by  promising  X  number 
of  exua  Jeu  or  warshlpo  or  whatever;  and.  of 
course.  Congress  behaved  very  magnanl- 
moxialy  in  giving  to  the  executive,  by  over- 
whelming vote,  the  authority  to  give  Israel 
Just  about  anything  ehe  wants. 

a.  On  the  international  point,  Nixon  has 
a  good  deal  to  retrieve.  He  must  bury  tbe 
entire  episode  in  a  tangle  of  oooIeraDOas, 
meetings,  pronouncements.  explanattcdM. 
elucidations,  anything  at  all  to  distract  fnan 
the  reaUty.  If  he  suooeeds  In  appeasing 
Israel,  he  wlU  have  auooeeded  m  stilling  the 
voice  of  the  party  primarily  wounded  by  the 
Soviet  move. 

What  one  bopea  he  reallaea  Is  that  tbe 
wound  upon  Israel  la  eaally  sutured,  but  our 
own  Is  not.  Wbat  we  suffer  from  U  a  loes  of 
credibility  as  a  world  peaoemaker.  Why  would 
any  country  In  the  future  accept  an  Ameri- 
can aaauranoe.  If  It  is  so  gUbly  overridden  by 
the  Soviet  Union?  Could  It  be  tliat  that  was 
one  of  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  carea  naught  for  public  opinion  (be- 
cause she  is  sure  of  herself) .  but  cares  greatly 
to  «mb«r«M  the  United  States  at  every  cp- 
portunlty? 

8.  It  Is  always  possible  that  the  obJeoUve 
fozoe  of  tbe  betrayal  will  assert  Itself,  and 
that  Hlxon  win  need  to  go  for  a  confron- 
tation. 


MALNUTKITXON  POPULATIOK  AND 
RETRIBUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MiCHinaM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  September  IS.  1970 
Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker  under  unAnl- 
mous  consent,  I  Include  the  following 
article   from    the   July    1970    Issue   of 
Realty: 

MAururarrxoN  Population  aws  RaitaiBunoN 
(By  J.  V.  O.  Bald,  profeesor  of  physiology  at 
the  Unlveialty  of  Natal) 
(Anyone  working  In  the  field  of  nutrition 
must  become  greatly  concerned  with  the  In- 
cidence of  malnutrition  that  Is  now  known 
to  exist  in  South  Africa,  and  inevitably  this 
concern  must  ext-end  to  the  population  ex- 
plosion we  are  now  experiencing.  Thla  article 
wUl  try  to  deal  both  with  malnutrition  and 
the  population  explosion,  their  extent, 
causes  and  effects;  and  will  try  to  demon- 
strate their  Importance  for  the  futtire  life 
of  South  Africa.) 

Some  years  ago.  as  the  result  of  reeom- 
mendatlons  made  by  a  Government  commis- 
sion, tbe  NaUonal  NutrlUon  Reacarch  InsU- 
tute  of  the  C5J11.,  at  Pretoria,  began  a 
eerlea  of  surveys  designed  to  find  out  the 
Incidence  end  severity  of  the  various  forma  of 
malnutrition.  The  NHJIJ.  has  done  Its  task 
most  diligently  and  carefully,  and  has  to- 
gether with  other  workers  at  for  Instance 
the  UnlvereUy  of  Cape  Town,  been  able  to 
provide  a  far  clearer  picture  of  the  sttuatlon 
than  the  ImpreeelonJatlc  one  of  10  years  ego. 
Among  the  more  important  reeulta  of  the 
NNRI  surveys  was  the  finding  that  about 
80%  of  African  school  children  In  Pretoria 
came  from  homes  too  poor  to  afford  the  food 
which  would  prerent  malnutrttlon.  In  an- 
other surrey  wfaoee  rtwolts  were  presented 


to  the  BJL  NutrlUon  Society  Congreaa  in 
IMS.  ovw  80*  of  African  chUdren  at  a  rural 
school  near  Pretoria  had  one  kind  of  mal- 
nutrition, and  over  80%  had  another— eo  that 
virtually  every  single  child  had  one  form  or 
■notber.  Pellagra,  a  simple  vitamin  defi- 
ciency, has  been  reported  to  occur  in  50%  of 
paUents  attending  a  mission  hospital,  dar- 
ing winter,  and  to  aocoimt  for  half  the 
African  admlaalona  to  the  mental  hospital  in 
Pretoria.  Half  the  African  chlldr«n  In  a  Pre- 
toria survey  were  shown  to  be  deficient  to 
protein. 

Malnutrition  oatissB  not  ooly  Its  own  dla- 
Mses.  but  makee  people  liable  to  infecUous 

disease,  and  of  course  U  Is  a  cause  of  death. 
As  regards  Infectious  diseases,  the  flguree  for 
tubewruloelB  show  that  tills  disease,  one 
cloeely  associated  with  malnutrition,  is  more 
than  10  times  as  oommon  among  Africans  as 
among  whites,  and  appean  to  be  Increasing 
among  the  former,  decreasing  among  tta 
latter.  Qastroenteritls  and  bronchopnao- 
monla.  diseases  which  very  rarely  eaose 
death  among  white  bablee.  are  the  common- 
est klUera  of  African  children.  Their  death 
rate  In  an  African  reserve  was  found  to  be 
over  as  tlmea  the  rate  for  white  children,  an 
Index  at  the  severity  of  malnutrttlon. 

Hanger  and  starvation  are  lees  prominent 
featiiTM  of   the  scene  than   tbe  widespread 
lack  of  proper  food.  Nevertheless  they  oocur. 
"Marasmus"  Is  the  scientific  term  often  used 
to  cover  a  picture  In  infante  and  children 
which  includee  starvation,  and  it  Is  by  no 
mean*  an  uncommon  dlagnoals.  Often  It  oc- 
curs In  assocUtlon  with  infections,  and  tha 
effect  of  the  one  upon  the  other  U  too  eloaft 
to  allow  separation.  In  a  survey  conducted  V> 
see  bow   accurately   kwashiorkor   waa  being 
notified  by  docton  the  NJJ3X  found  a  cal- 
culated incidence  of  26.000  cases  of  marasmus 
in   I   year.  The  figure  for  kwashiorkor  was 
M,000.  Then  too  those  working  in  voluntary 
child  feeding  schemes  In  Soutii  Africa  are  all 
familiar  with  the  child  who  eats  hungrily 
when  he  first  attends,  and  In  the  ensiling 
week  fills  out  In  a  way  which  dramatically 
ahowa  up  bis  previous  hunger.  Moreover  we 
have  had  S  famines  In  South  Africa  Id  recent 
limes,   a   phenomenon   one   associates   more 
with  India  and  the  crowded  Far  East,  than 
the  iunny  open  land  of  South  Africa.  Per- 
haps the  simple  words  of  a  Mlaelon  hospital 
superintendent  in  hla   1»C8   report   t*U  the 
story   most  eloquenUy:    "The  main  featuia 
this  year  waa  tbe  apalllng  number  of  oases 
of  malnutrition  and  frank  starvation  whleb 
had  to  be  treated  during  the  wtoter  of  1MB." 
IKAIlt  ruRcriOM 
Another  effect  of  malnutrttlon  ha»  drawn 
considerable    Interest   from   nutritlonlats   in 
reoent  years,  and  Indeed  was  one  of  the  major 
potots  of  Intereet  at  the  recent  International 
Congress  of  Nutrition   where  an   Impressive 
uwunt  of  endence  for  It  was  presented.  This 
is  the  effect  of  maternal  and  infantUe  mal- 
nutrition on  the  growth  of  the  Infant's  brala. 
and  on  Its  aubeequent  function.  It  has  bean 
known  for  many  years  that  malnutrttlon  la 
child  and  adult  life  has  a  marked  effect  on 
behaviour,  causing  dullness,  apathy,  loes  of 
Initiative,  alow  and  q>arLng  effort,  and  under 
some  circumstances  markedly  antl-aoclal  be- 
haviour.  But   these   effects   reverse   If   good 
nutrition  Is  restorwd  The  pre-natal  and  In- 
fantile effects  however  do  not  reverse:   mal- 
nutrition  then   stunta  the  brain   in  a  way 
which  does  not  allow  for  later  full  return  to 
normal.  These  earliest  stages  of  life  are  when 
the  ntimber  of  cells  m  the  brain  increase: 
after  a  year  or  so  of  life,  they  do  so  no  Icmger. 
and  thenoeforward  increase  only  In  slas.  Mai- 
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nucntlon  during  thl«  erlUcAl  phaae  Umlta 
tbelr  Increase  la  numbar.  and  good  nutrUlon 
tftMT  CAxinot  restore  tlie  cmpKlty  to  develop 
Daw  CtilB, 

TWOCAtTSKS 

me  causes  oi  malnutrltton  in  SouUi  Alrlca 
include  two  tbat  predominate  eo  much  that 
U  la  enough  to  con»lder  them  only:  poverty 
Mid  l^ormnce.  and  they  are  cloeely  Inter- 
liufced.  Of  the  two  poverty  certainly  aeenu 
preeminent.  There  are  many  Afrlcuu  [<• 
norant  of  rood  values  and  with  no  formal 
educntlon  who  yet  earu  comparatively  rea- 
Bonable  incomes,  and  malnutrltloo  among 
such  people  U  uncommon,  though  certainly 
not  absent.  Moreover  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  an  effective  "evolved'*  eort  of  nu- 
triiloiial  knowlMlge  Among  Africans;  the 
m!x!ng  of  bean5  with  mealle  meal  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Ulung  of  certain  varieties  of 
herb  which  ore  In  fact  excellent  complementB 
to  other  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
knowledge  In  the  world  cannot  help  a  man 
too  poor  m  mources  and  Income,  to  obtain 
ffufBclenr  proper  food.  The  poverty  datum 
line  which  is  drawn  at  about  Hfid  per  month 
for  a  family  wtth  3  children  deaorlbeB  the  ab- 
solute limit  below  which  malnutrition  must 
i^ccur.  Over  70'^e  and  probably  80%  of  Afrl- 
c^na  live  below  this  Une. 

WHTTE  aE  ACTION 

The  lack  of  reaction  by  white  people  to  the 
remarkable   exteut   of    malnutrition    which 

exists  In  South  Africa  Is  something  that  de- 
serves ezpUinatlon.  In  all  probability  the  fol- 
lowhig  are  the  important  reaaona:  first,  the 
white  man  sees  largely  only  the  relatively 
well  nourished  urban  .African,  not  the  rural 
dweller  who  la  the  one  that  suffer*  chiefly. 
Seco7^d.  he  does  not  recognize  malnutrition 
when  he  sees  It — it  need  not  be  obvious  to 
the  lay  eye.  and  Indeed  even  the  quallflrd 
eye  without  laborttrory  tes*s  to  help,  may  fall. 
Third,  the  white  South  African  thinks  thar 
malnutrition  among  Africans  always  wa« 
ther*.  and  Is  coming  right  anyway — both  of 
which  are  opinion.^  having  no  basis  In  objec- 
tive evidence.  Fourth,  he  believes  that  agen- 
ries  such  as  Supuganl  are  doing  all  that  l5 
needed:  «uch  organisations  deserve  the  great- 
est credit  for  what  they  are  doing,  hut  their 
resources  are  quite  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  Immensity  of  the  problem.  Plfth.  be  sees 
this  problem  nf  malr-utrttlon  as  part  of  a 
whole  picture  of  African  existence — havl:  p 
low  standnrds.  Ic'w  nmhitlons.  low  productiv- 
ity. It  therefore  t«i  Identified  !n  his  mind  wl'.h 
all  the  other  problems  he  sees  relatir.R  to  the 
AMcan.  not  least  of  which  Is  the  political 
pn^blem.  The  right  to  the  ."ame  quality  anJ 
quantity  of  food  as  the  white  man.  carries 
the  connotation  of  equal  rlshts  in  other 
Epherea  And  lastly:  a  whl^e  Christian,  who 
may  be  conscious  of  his  duty  as  a  nelghb-ur 
willing  to  do  something  about  the  orohl'-Tr. 
thinks  what  a  Iirge  problem  It  la.  far  beyon'l 
his  capacity  as  an  Individual  to  affect  And 
BO  he  does  nothing. 

MO«AL    OCnCIENCT 

When  all  these  excuses  are  given,  the  lack 
of  reaction  among  the  well-fed  to  the  malnu- 
trition In  tbelr  midst  is  lelUng  evidence  of 
moral  deficiency.  The  question  arises — by 
what  means  does  this  deficiency  reap  its  re- 
ward" ^r  many  believe  that  evil  wlU  in  the 
long  run  bring  retribution  in  this  world,  and 
to  them  the  retribution  may  speak  more 
loudly  than  the  voice  of  virtue.  The  strong 
probability  la  that  retribution  will  come 
through  the  effect  on  population  growth.  We 
are  alrp4idy  in  the  midst  of  a  population  ex- 
plosion,   a    quiet    erploslon    where    silence 

Is  OmlDOMS. 

nfteen  years  ago  the  expected  African  pop- 
ulation for  30  years  from  now  was  19  million; 
and  now  It  is  to  be  double  that  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  Idea  was  tenable  that  if  the  reserves 
carried  9'^  million  Africans,  only  9^  would 
remain  in  "white  areaa".  Row  there  will  be 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nearly  30  million,  If  the  reserves  carry  that 
same  maxtmtun.  In  60  years  the  African  pop- 
ulation alone  will  be  atxnit  ao  mlllloo,  If 
things  go  OD  as  they  ore. 

P0PT7L3T10N    EXTLOSIONS 

Population  explosions  are  a  common  fea- 
ture of  the  under -developed  counbiee  of  the 
present  day,  and  It  la  worthwhile  to  regard 
the  factors  common  to  them.  The  first  la  a 
decline  In  mortality,  brought  about  largely 
by  improvements  in  public  health  standards, 
and  very  little  indeed  by  personal  medical 
services.  Tbe  second  is  a  nalng  birth  rate,  and 
all  but  a  very  few  of  such  countries  have 
thla.  The  causes  of  the  rise  are  cleair:  first 
because  of  the  decline  In  mortality  many 
more  survive  to  become  child  bearers  in  due 
course.  The  decrease  in  mortality  Is  often 
marked,  and  thla  cause  for  an  increased 
birth  rate  oorreepondlngly  marked.  It  means 
among  other  things  that  almost  Inevitably 
a  developing  country  must  pass  through  a 
stage  of  great  population  Increase:  and  this 
Inevitably  can  only  be  avoided  or  mitigated 
If  the  other  factors  bearing  In  the  birth  rate 
act  In  the  oootrary  direction.  But  these  other 
factors  to  t>e  discussed  sboTtly.  invu-l&bly  are 
delayed  in  time,  and  In  tbe  first  suges  of 
development  invariably  act  in  the  direction 
of  aocelsnting  the  birth  mte.  Any  country 
hoping  to  keep  its  population  within  any  kind 
of  reasonable  bounds,  should  work  as  bard 
as  possible  to  chjuige  the  direction  at  their 
•ffect;  the  sooner  it  auoceeds,  tbe  sooner  does 
It  gets  to  the  stage  of  a  birth  rate  commensu- 
rate wtttk  the  new  mortality  rate,  and  a  popu- 
latkn  within  sight  of  levelling  off.  The  short- 
eat  time  any  country  has  taken  to  pass 
through  thla  stage  la  about  40  years,  the 
country  being  Japan,  and  In  tbe  process  tbe 
population  roae  about  3  fold,  to  100  mlUlon. 
Sotne  countries,  for  Instance  India,  have 
taken  so  long,  and  are  making  so  little 
progress  through  tills  stage  that  they  have 
achieved  almost  unbelievable  population 
figures.  It  Is  salutary  to  remember  that  even 
tn  the  U3_A..  If  from  tomorrow  every  family 
had  only  1  boy  and  1  gtxl,  tbe  population 
would  rise  to  970  t"""*'^  before  Levelling  ofL 
OTRES  racToaa 

These  other  factors  that  b«ar  on  the  birth 
rate  are  clearly  the  levels  of  Income,  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  urban  dsfvelopment  and  fam- 
lly  stabUlty  and  these  can  be  looked  at 
seriatim.  A  poor  family  la  much  more  likely 
to  be  large,  than  a  well-to-do  one.  Thla  la  a 
simple  matter  of  observation.  Among  Col- 
oured people  In  B<»iteheuval,  for  Instance, 
families  with  an  average  Income  of  RI4.S7 
per  week  were  found  to  have  an  average  7 
children;  with  the  same  community  families 
with  an  average  income  of  Ei2S.8e  per  week 
had  3  children.  Tbe  same  was  seen  among 
poor  whites  in  pre-war  years;  they  bad  al- 
most exactly  twice  the  number  of  children 
per  family  of  well-to-do  whites. 

The  poor  man  baa  no  security  for  hla  old 
age  other  than  hla  children,  and  the  present 
social  welfare  pension  of  BS  per  month  for 
Africans,  and  the  rarity  of  penalona  given  to 
Afrlc&na  by  industry  and  employers  In  gen- 
eral are  powerful  inducements  to  the  African 
to  have  many  children. 

T^e  lowly  educated  almilarly  produces 
m&ny  chUdren.  partly  because  be  Is  then 
likely  to  be  able  to  earn  Utile.  But  thcjd  arc 
other  factors  operating  here  Tbe  unedu- 
cated la  further  out  of  reach  of  tbe  Idea  of 
family  Umltatlon:  if  reached  by  this  Idea  he 
Is  much  more  likely  to  be  antagonistic  to  It 
and  If  receptive  he  la  much  less  likely  any- 
way to  be  shle  to  succeed  In  limiting  his 
famuy. 

PaODtlCTXVTrT 

Malnutrition  contributes  powerfully,  both 

on  Its  own  account  and  through  its  effect  on 
productivity  and  earning  capacity.  The  mal- 
nourished man  thinks  only  of  the  present:  he 
does  not  foresee  the  future  and  tbe  com- 
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mltmenta  be  accepts  tor  later  years  by  bavLag 
children.  Here  La  the  effect  of  malnutrition  on 
behaviour  In  the  adult,  and  on  the  potential 
of  the  Infant.  The  alcoholic,  poverty-stricken, 
uneducated,  maJnourlshed,  U  the  very  epit- 
ome of  thla  situation. 

Urbanization  Invariably  lowers  the  birth 
rate.  Among  Africans  the  ntimber  of  children 
uf  an  urban  family  ta  half  th»t  of  the  rural 
family.  This  difference  has  occurred,  as  wltti 
Tlie  Coloured  famlliee  of  Bontebeuvel.  with- 
out there  tielng  any  speoLfic  birth  ountrol 
programme.  The  rural  family  needs  chil- 
dren—one  for  work  In  the  fields,  one  to  look 
after  the  animals,  one  to  care  for  tbe  house 
and  other  children,  one  to  be  married  off  for 
the  lobola,  one  to  work  In  the  city  snd  to 
send  borne  wagee.  and  several  spares  because 
the  rural  family  above  others  knows  how 
many  will  be  lost  in  childhood.  But  tn  the 
city  we  do  not  depend  on  our  family  for 
these  services;  they  are  provided  by  other 
members  of  the  commutilty.  and  the  urban 
family  will  be  better  off  the  fewer  the  num- 
ber of  c-hildren  there  are  to  support.  The  mi- 
gratory latwur  system  with  Its  effect  on  fam- 
ily stability  gets  the  worst  of  both  worlds: 
the  rural  family  still  needs  to  be  lai^,  hut 
the  father  for  1 1  months  of  the  year  Is  ab- 
solved from  the  burdens  and  reepooalbllltles 
of  children.  He  has  no  concern,  when  he  re- 
turns '%ome"  for  a  month  each  year,  for  the 
troubles  of  bringing  up  children,  and  on  her 
side  the  wife  knows  that  among  the  frail  ties 
that  keep  her  husband  to  her,  the  bearing 
of  hla  children  is  tbe  etrongest.  Indeed  be- 
cause he  la  largely  absent  from  this  rural 
home,  she  needs  more  children  to  do  what  he 
would  have  done,  and  he  In  turn  may  well 
father  children  In  the  city. 

A  migratory  labour  system  of  this  kind  Is 
unique  to  South  Africa,  and  wlU  produce  a 
unique  population  explosion.  Where  In  other 
parts  of  tbe  world  migratory  labour  Is 
found — for  instanoe.  the  Mexicans  In  Cali- 
fornia— they  bring  their  wives  and  chUdren. 
Even  slaves  lived  wtth  their  families. 

FAinLT    LIMTTATIOK 

Facile  thinking  has  often  sought  to  avoid 
the  retribution  of  numbetB  through  family 
limitation  progranunes,  often  covered  bj 
catch-phrases  suob  as  "scientlAcaliy 
planned"  and  "executed  with  determina- 
tion". Again,  the  fnlee  brings  its  own  re- 
ward, for  the  vigour  of  thla  effort  will,  if 
the  motives  are  wrong,  be  in  proportion  to 
the  failure  to  deal  vrtth  the  matter  truly  and 
properly,  and  the  end  result  may  be  the 
worse  for  ever  having  had  a  determined, 
.^dentlficaUy  planned  family  limitation  pro- 
gramme. Tbe  fact  Lb  that  no  one  will  use 
liruflclal  means  of  limiting  children  below 
the  number  of  children  he  wants  and  can 
limit  to.  Tou  cannot  ram  p*ll»  down  the 
throat  of  a  resisting  woman  or  sneak  In  an 
I.UX),  against  her  will.  The  crucial  point  Is— 
what  number  of  children  does  she  want? 
Everywiiere  the  poor,  tbe  uneducated,  tbe 
malnourUhed  and  the  rural  dweller  want 
many  children,  and  all  that  a  birth  control 
programme  In  such  circumstances  can  hope 
to  achieve,  is  the  reduction  In  birth  rate  tc 
the  high  flgtjre  characterlBtlc  of  Uiese  cir- 
cumstances. It  la  the  change  from  a  fusion 
type  atomic  explosion  to  that  of  a  fission 
device. 

JAFAH 

The  proponents  of  birth  control  pro- 
grammes often  point  to  countries  like  Japan 
as  an  example  so  it  u  worth  while  looking 
at  the  facts  In  1D25  Japan  bad  a  chlldbear- 
ing  race  of  iftA  per  t.OOO  chlldbearlng  mothtfs. 
Prom  then  untu  a  birth  control  programme 
was  initiated  this  rate  fell  to  67.  Then  the 
programme  was  instituted  and  In  tbe  next 
7  years  the  rate  fell  to  84  From  IflJS  on- 
wards the  effect  of  Improved-education,  nu- 
trition and  earning  were  enormous;  the  birth 
control  programme  added  nothing.  And  It  Is 
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worth  the  comment  th»t  the  Improvementt 
turned  ■  population  which  wm  ^P^^' 
ti.e  inemelent.  able  only  to  oopy,  and  npen- 
UU!  JOT  uouble,  into  one  whoee  induwry 
driwe  delegations  from  the  We.t  to  And  out 
bow  to  do  thlnga.  and  whoM  e«>nomy  has 
shown  the  moet  spectacular  and  lustalned 
ilae  of  any  country  In  the  world 

It  la  alio  worth  calculating  what  aavlng  In 
numbers  the  rapid  improvement  "'  "«  «r 
nomlc,  educational  and  nutrition  standard* 
of  an  Africans  to  the  standard  already 
iLileved  by  the  better  olT  urban  Africa^ 
^Id  bring  about.  A  slow  '«'"<="°fj"^'^ 
rate  to  half  the  present  ngure.  taking  M 
y^  to  achieve  this,  Is  a  realistic  poMlbUty 
It  view  both  or  tbe  experience  "'  °<*"  ?°'^- 
tnea  and  of  our  own  experience  In  the  diner- 
enoa  in  birth  rate  between  poor  ™r^aDd 
better  off  urbui  people.  Thl.  would  reduce 
the  African  population  expected  ui  a  gen- 
erations tunes  from  about  80  million  to  S8 
Suilon.  a  saving  of  47  million  people^l 
white  chlldrsn  under  the  age  of  13  can  expect 
to  be  living  at  that  time— It  la  not  mj  far 
away.  

ECONOH1C   PBOai^CT» 

The  eOects  of  population  llmiutlon  on  the 
«;onomlc  prospecu  are  "l"*"'  «°°™?^' 
and  here  again  some  flgurea  can  be  calcu- 
lated AS  far  as  the  economic  "gap  l!  con- 
cerned If  the  African  population  Is  trebled  In 
30  vears  Ume  and  the  white  population  dou- 
bled, aa  la  now  expected,  then  to  lon»  " 
Africans  cannot  move  Into  the  more  highly 
paid  lobs  occupied  by  whites,  the  »"^i 
Wp  between  them  must  Increase  by  60% -IS 
it  the  moment  whites  earn  10  times  aa  much 
as  Africans,  then  from  this  factor  alone  they 
will  earn  IB  tunes  as  much  after  90  years, 
and  22  tunee  as  much  after  «0  T"""- 

But  the  effect  on  per  capita  output  of 
halvuig  tbe  bUth  rate  Is  more  remarteb  e 
stIU  n  Is  brought  out  by  the  saving  In  capi- 
tal normaUy  devoted  to  care  of  the  unpro- 
ductive young,  capital  which  can  now  be  put 
to  productive  use.  After  30  years  the  output 
per  consumer  la  more  than  doubled  m  the 
low  birth  rate  population. 

pxaloD  or  aApiD  oaowm 
Bout*  Africa  haa  undoaheedly  to  r> 
ihrough  a  period  of  rapid  African  growth 
(and  this  applies  equally  to  other  non- 
white  groups)  whose  extent  can  only  be 
lunlted  by  prompt  action,  the  action  ol  up- 
llftuw  economic,  eduoatlonal  and  nutrl- 
tlonal  standards.  The  danger  is  delay,  for 
the  rate  of  Increase  may  become  so  high  that 
the  eoonomlo  growth  of  tbe  country— per- 
haps hindered  by  poUtlcal  moves  that  sepa- 
rate the  people,  prevent  urbanliatlon  and 
full  economic  growth— falls  to  keep  pace 
with  the  population  growth.  U  South 
Afrlcal  economic  growth  rate  were  to  faU  to 
S  5%  pa.,  a  flgure  common  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  we  vrould  Ihevltably  enter 
an  "Indian"  state,  whereby  the  population 
doubles  every  2»-30  years,  and  economic 
standards  remain  static.  One  comes  back  to 
the  starting  point  of  this  article:  If  we  have 
9  million  Africans  now  living  below  the 
poverty  datum  line,  what  will  It  be  like  when 
my  children  are  old.  with  an  African  popu- 
lation of  BO  mllllont 
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bond  organlzatton.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  name  to  the  long  list  ol  Individuals 
who  honor  Rabbi  Prlnz  for  his  selfless. 
Judicious,  and  persevering  endeavors  to 
bring  liarmony,  trust,  and  Justice  in  an 
Increasing  complex  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  call  to  tbe 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Jewish  News  which  «o 
aptly  describes  Dr.  Prinz : 

Da.  Pnmi  Has  Euwd  It 

Because  ol  his  eiuaordluary  stature  as  a 
leader  m  many  areas  of  concern  to  us  as  Jewe 
and  Americans  committed  to  democratic 
Ideals  any  tosUmonlal  to  Dr.  Joachim  pnms 
neceesaruy  haa  to  be  an  eicepUonal  event. 
The  dinner  m  his  honor  Monday  la  spon»ar«d 
by  the  Essex  County  Committee  ol  the  Israel 
Bond  OrganUatlon,  but  It  U  obvious  from 
the  response  to  the  affair  th»t  It  transcends 
the  parochial.  And  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 

A  man  possessing  rare  quaUtles  of  mUld 
and  spirit.  Dr.  Pnnz  hss  a  rtMtless.  subtle  and 
creative  Intelligence  that  ha*  made  him  a 
formidable  figure  of  International  renown. 
His  cultural  interestt  are  legion,  his  sense  of 
humor  Is  unfaiungly  dellghUul,  his  dedlca- 
Uon  as  a  rabbi  has  been  a  beneflcence  to 
countless  Uves  touched  by  his  goodness  and 
spontaneous  warmth  of  personality.  His 
prowess  as  a  fighter  Ul  behalf  of  the  Just 
cause— be  It  Israel  or  a  local  civic  iaaUR— U 
legendary.  Any  opporttmlty  to  honor  Dr. 
Prlnz  ahould  be  seined  enthuslastlcallr.  1" 
has  earned  every  possible  aocolade  many 
times  over. 
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that  the  workers'  safety  would  be  pro- 
tected without  placing  undue  or  Inequl- 
Uble  retiulrements  on  emplojere.  and  I 
sincerely  believe  they  are  worthy  of 
prompt  passage  by  both  Bouses  of  Con- 


SBMATE  SUBCOMMTTTEE  REPOETS 
JOB  SAKETY  BILL 


ICDS. 

I  want  to  call  to  my  coUeagues  atten- 
tion a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  which  reporu  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  bill  by  Its  Labor  Subcommittee. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tunes.  Sept.  10. 1B701 
Bxxan  Putn.   Backs  Joi  Sirm  Idssrcu 

WsamnoTOM.  September  ».- The  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  approved  a  Job  •alaty 
bill  today  that  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  broad  authortty  to  aet  industry- 
wide more  aafety  atandanU  and  to  enforee 
compliance. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  full  Senate  Idbor 
and  PuWlc  Welfare  Committee  without  o^ 
JecUon.  mdlcatlng  that  Bepubllcan  Senatcn 
may  not  oppose  It.  Bepubllcana  In  the  House 
have  opposed  such  a  bill. 

The  House  bill  Is  sponsored  by  Bevieaeat- 
atlve  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels.  Democrat  of 
Kew  Jersey,  and  supported  by  Democrats 
and  organlEed  labor.  It  Is  currently  before 
the  Rulee  Committee  and  Is  expected  to  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor  early  oact 
month. 

The  senate  bill,  imtten  by  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  wiuiams  Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  similar  to  tbe  Bouse  bill. 

Industry  spokesmen  have  Indicated  tliat 
they  wUl  oppose  any  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill  that  gianti  broad  power*  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Nlzon  Ad- 
nilnlstratlon  proposed  a  five-member  safety 
board  to  set  safety  standards. 


RABBI  JOACHIM  PBINZ  HONORED 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODlNO,  JR. 

or  mw  jxaszT 
tn  TBB  HOD8B  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 

and  dear  frieild.  Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz,  has 

received   a   deserved   tribute  from   the 

Essex  County  committee  of  the  Israel 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NKW  JBSKT 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  KSPEESKNTATIVEB 

Tvesdav,  September  15,  1970 
Mr.    DANIEIB    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee    reported     an    occupational 
safety  and  health  bill  similar  to  UR. 
16785  which  is  pending  before  the  House 
Rules   Oommlltee.  These   bills  are  de- 
signed to  end  the  shameful  and  tragic 
waste  of  human  life  and  limb  through 
unsafe  and  unhealthy  work  conditions 
by  providing  Federal  safety  standards  to 
cover    workers    engaged    In    Interstate 
oommeroe.  ...... 

The  Senate  version  is  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  roy  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Harbison  A.  Wiluams,  Ji.  Sena- 
tor WnxiAMS  has  loag  been  involved  with 
protecting  the  rights  of  Americas  work- 
ing men  and  women  a*  evidenced  by  his 
outstanding  guidance  of  the  Senate  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  in  previous 
Congresses,  and  by  his  conscientious 
chairmanship  of  the  I^abor  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  Williams  bill  will  come  before  the 
fuU  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  Wednesday.  September  16. 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator*  on 
that  committee  will  quickly  report  the 
Williams  bill  intact  so  that  It  will  reach 
the  Senate  floor  before  the  conclusion  of 
its  legislative  calendar. 

No  other  single  piece  of  legislation  is 
more  urgently  needed  for  the  American 
worker  than  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill,  HJl.  16785.  and  the  similar 
Senate  bill.  A  great  deal  of  Hme  was 
spent  In  drafting  these  blUa  to  insure 


A  TURN  FOR  THE  BETTER 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  n,LXNOXB 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Toesdov,  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  main  lessons  to  be  learned  when 
dealing  with  the  economy,  as  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  points  out  in  Its  editorial 
"A  Tom  for  the  Better,"  is  that  shift- 
ing the  direcUpn  of  the  economy  takes 
ume.  When  luflartion  was  not  brought  to 
the  immediate  halt  we  all  desired,  there 
was  much  gloomy  talk  about  a  recession. 
Now  that  the  economy  has  "bottomed 
out,"  It  is  apparent  that  If  tiiere  ever  was 
a  recession,  it  was  negligible. 

The  Dally  News  commends  the  Nixon 
administration  for  recognizing  that  a 
swing  in  the  economy  must  take  place 
gradually  in  order  to  achieve  the  desh^ 
results.   I   insert   this  e<Starlal   in   the 

RaCOKD. 

A  Tu*«  roa  TV*  SfroM 

The  bits  and  pieces  of  good  news  from 
the  aeoDoeiic  front  are  beginning  to  taU 
into  a  bright  pattern,  government  experts 
believe,  and  we  hope  theyTs  right. 

The  experts  are  etUl  wary  about  making 
predlotlona.  for  not  all  the  news  Is  bright. 
And  the  tumarotmd.  If  thafs  what  It  Is, 
could  be  dermUed  by  any  one  of  a  number 
of  events,  for  ttstanoe  a  proloaged  auto 
strike.  But  soih  algn*  as  a  dip  intbe  wJiele- 
sale  price  lariax  and  a  new  flnnseas  In  T^a 
stock  nu»tet  at  least  make  tor  a  plnewnt 
change  from  tbe  ganaial  gloem  of  recent 
months.  i'O 

Oovemment  tpokmwtu  have  been  .saying 
all  along,  of  courae,  that  the  swing  In  the 
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economy  was  prooaftdlng  more  or  lea  bc' 
cording  to  p)an.  These  stmtements.  howeTer, 
tended  to  get  loet  in  the  w&lU  from  Wall 
Street  and  from  the  many  feeling  the  pinch 
or  inflation,  rtolng  unemployment  or  both. 

Inflation  itill  goee  on  and  unemployment 
l£  uncomfortably  high  In  many  areaa,  a£ 
the  BLatistics  plainly  show  and  the  admin- 
istration acknowledges.  But  If  the  pace  of 
UilUuon  continues  to  slacken  at  the  same 
time  the  economy  makes  a  recovery  It  will 
mark  a  big  triumph  for  the  govemmant 
planners. 

When  President  Nixon  took  ofBce  with  a 
promise  to  beat  Inflation  without  plunging 
the  nation  Into  deep  recession,  few  believed 
It  could  be  done.  And  aa  the  months  went 
on  and  the  momentum  of  inflation  proved  to 
be  eren  stronger  than  had  been  suspected. 
doubts  Increased.  Then  as  the  rastralnts  took 
effect  and  It  became  obvious  that  the  econ- 
omy was  in  a  dive,  the  indicators  began  show- 
ing the  worst  of  both  posalble  worlds — ram- 
paging Inflation  in  the  midst  of  recession. 

Tet  If  the  economy  had  indeed  "bottomed 
out"  as  the  economlsta  say,  this  will  show 
up  oo  the  charts  aa  a  relatlTely  minor  dip. 
And  It  will  prore.  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  put  It.  that  a  mazl-luflatlon  can  be 
stopped  by  a  mlnlreceaalon. 

There  ts  small  comfort  her*  far  thow 
who  have  loet  their  jobs  or  had  to  eell  stock 
at  depressed  leveU.  and  the  pinch  on  flxed 
iDOomee  continues.  Not  many  consumer  goods 
pncee  are  likely  to  sink,  even  though  tlie  rate 
of  climb  19  Blowing.  But  If  economic  growth 
now  neumee  from  a  more  stable  base,  the 
over-all  effect  will  be  beneficial. 

One  lesson  that  emerges  from  this  ei- 
perlence  Is  that  shifting  the  direction  of  the 
economy  takes  time.  The  administration 
grasped  this  fact,  and  to  Ita  credit  applied 
remedies  gingerly  and  did  not  panic  when 
they  were  slow  to  rake  effect.  Any  other 
course  could  have  brought,  a  far  dUfereot  re- 
sult. But  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  for 
some  of  Its  voluntaer  advlaan.  In  Congreos 
and  other  high  plaeee.  Tb«  demands  for  In- 
stant action  have  b««D  Inalatent.  and  stin 
continue. 

Much  could  still  go  wrong,  of  course,  and 
the  Amertcan  people  are  going  to  have  to 
exhibit  a  quality  they're  not  ustially  noted 
for — patience.  But  on  the  sbowtng  to  date. 
the  administration  deaerves  high  marks  for 
Ita  h»"4)l"g  of  a  crisis  that  now  appear*  to 
have  passed  Its  pmX. 


CONGRESSMAN  GAYDOS'  FUBUC 
WORKSHOPS  ARE  MOBT  WORTH- 
WHILE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GATDOS 

or  PSMMIILVUrU 

m  TH»  BOU8B  OF  RE!«IUB«I»TATIVB8 
Tveaday,  Sevtember  IS,  1970 

Mr.  OATDOe.  Mr.  Spealcer.  during  the 
icoently  eomideted  recess  of  the  House 
I  took  tbe  optwrtunlty  to  conduct  a  se- 
rial of  10  potiUc  workshops  throughout 
mr  20th  Oongieaslonal  District.  I  found 
my  eanstltaente  highly  dtatnrbed  atmut 
mmny  issues  and  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  They  are  looting  to  us,  here  In 
the  CongTfss.  to  provide  the  solutions. 

"ntii  fears.  I  am  siue,  are  Dot  re- 
stzlcted  to  my  District  akme.  They  exist 
In  erezy  •ectloii  of  the  Natloo.  It  Is  In- 
.■■ui.i»iit  imon  us,  the  elected  leaders  of 
this  ootmtnr,  to  loin  togetber  and  for- 
malat*  tbe  Deeeasary  le«lilatlan  which 
win  rdlrre  tbeae  fean. 

Our  KDlor  dttaena  are  gravely  oon- 
eenMd  orer  the  sltaaUon  they  oorw  face. 
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High  taxes  and  a  rising  inflation  are 
SQueezlng  them  financially  and  threat- 
ening to  take  away  their  homes  ac- 
quired through  a  lifetime  of  sweat  and 
toll.  Social  security  increases  have  meant 
little.  They  are  being  eaten  up  by  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living.  Men  and  women,  who 
should  be  looking  forward  to  their 
"golden  years,"  are  out  searching  for 
part-time  employment  to  supplement 
meager  Incomes.  Many  of  them  cannot 
afford  to  become  ill  because  they  know 
they  cannot  afford  treatment  under  the 
increasing  cost  of  medicare  and  hospital- 
ization. 

Housing,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  a  common 
problem  among  tbe  old,  tbe  yoong,  and 
the  low  Income.  The  senior  cltl2sen.  In 
many  cases,  must  sell  to  meet  the  cost 
of  living  today,  and  cannot  And  other 
accommodations  he  can  afford.  At  the 
same  Ume  tbe  young  adults.  Intent  on 
starting  a  family,  find  the  high  interest 
rates  prohibitive  and  make  it  virtually 
impossible  for  them  to  afford  a  home. 
The  low-income  group  is  frustrated  by 
the  failure  of  the  Oovemment  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financial  assistance 
to  make  better  dwellings  available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  considerable  at- 
tention being  paid  to  private  pension 
plans  by  men  now  in  retirement  or  fac- 
ing ttuit  eventuality.  They  have  become 
aware  of  tbe  many  inadequacies  and  In- 
equities of  existing  pension  plans.  They 
know  now  the  nest  egg  they  have  been 
paying  for  over  the  years  may  not  exist. 
Our  production  workers  today  also  have 
become  extremely  conscious  of  health 
and  safety  in  their  field  of  employment 
and  are  insisting  we  do  something  to 
protect  them  in  this  area. 

The  shocking  increase  in  crime,  cou- 
pled with  the  spreading  danger  of  drug 
abuse  among  young  people,  is  another 
topic  which  has  alarmed  many  people 
In  my  district.  There  la  no  easy  solution 
to  these  problems  but  the  public  Is  de- 
manding we  try  to  find  one.  We  must 
do  something  to  reverse  the  trend.  If 
one  plan  proves  a  failure,  we  must  at- 
tempt another.  We  cannot  Just  sit  back 
and  talk. 

Our  prolonged  Involvemeot  in  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  gnawing  source  of 
dissatisfaction  among  most  Americans. 
I  heard  repeatei  demands  to  get  out  of 
that  mess,  which  has  cost  us  so  much 
in  American  lives  and  dollars,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  domestic  Issues  of 
greater  importance. 

Pollution,  whether  It  be  of  air,  water 
or  land,  of  course,  was  of  prime  concern 
to  my  constituents.  They  are  clamoring 
for  the  Government  to  stop  wasting 
m  iney  on  unnecessary  programs  and 
projects  and  devote  more  time,  money 
and  effort  Instead,  to  preserving  the  Na- 
tlons  natural  resources  and  protecting 
Its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  workshops  illus- 
trated most  clearly  the  importance  of 
elected  officials  going  back  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  found  them  more  desirable 
than  a  printed  questionnaire.  In  a  ques- 
tionnaire I  would  be  asking  the  people 
for  ideas  on  problems  I  think  are  Im- 
portant. In  the  workshops,  the  people 
asked  me  for  solutions  to  problems  they 
know  exist. 


September  16,  1970 

I  am  so  impressed  with  the  need  for 
such  workshops,  I  plan  to  continue  them, 
returning  several  times  a  year  to  each 
section  of  my  district.  The  people  do 
have  something  to  say  and  I  Intend  to 
listen. 


SOVIETS  TESTINO 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  losaouu 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OT  RZPRXSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Kenneth  CrswforiS. 
"Soviets  Te£Ung."  \3  accurate,  realistic, 
and  well  worth  reading.  It  appeared  In 
Newfiweek  of  September  21,  1970. 
Sonxra  Tbstihc 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Bad  as  they  are,  the  several  acts  of  air 
piracy  for  blackmail  are  not  the  most  dla- 
quieting  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
They  are  of  a  piece  with  kldnaplngs  and  as- 
sassinations In  Latin  America  and  terrorism 
for  political  effect  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States.  In  the 
long  run  they  must  be  self-defeating.  But 
In  the  short  run  they  can  mock  authority, 
create  folk  heroes  and  assuage  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  aggrieved,  be  they  Palestinian 
refugees,  repressed  Latin  Americans  or  mili- 
tant North  Americans. 

The  outlaws'  methods  are  cleverly  de- 
signed to  exploit  weaknesses  la  the  fabric 
of  organized  society,  national  and  Intema- 
tlonsi.  Tet  the  fabric  may  prove  to  be  tough- 
er than  the  rippers  think  It  Is  because  tbe 
world  la  still  capable  of  outrage  when  untn- 
TolTed  bystanders  are  rlctlmiaed.  Ways  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  cofM  with  the  tarror- 
Ists.  whether  they  hijack,  kidnap,  murder 
or  bomb. 

With  attention  focused  on  the  Jordanian 
landing  place  where  hostages  sweated  out 
desert  heat  and  uncertainty  about  tbelr  fate, 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  slipped  Into  the 
background.  Yet  It  la  theee  violations,  far 
nuire  than  the  hijackings,  that  now  becloud 
the  future.  For  these  violations  were  deliber- 
ate, extensive  and  unoonaolonable.  Tbe 
■gyptlana  denied  them  In  the  face  of  erl- 
dance  autbentlcated  beyond  doubt  by  U.S. 
intelligence.  Tbe  Ruastans  shnigged  them 
off.  professing  to  beUeve  the  denials  of  theli 
Egyptian  eUenta. 

BaOKKN  PKOHISB 

Ifore  than  a  score  of  launching  complexes 
for  SAM  nl"ll—  wars  moved  Into  tb«  buffer 
aone  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sues  Canal 
after  the  Egyptians  and  Russians  bad  prom- 
ised that  nothing  of  this  kind  would  be  done 
during  the  M-day  period  allowed  for  peaoa 
negotiations  to  be  started  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.N.  The  agreement  subscribed  to  by 
them  and  by  the  Israelis  specified  that  nei- 
ther side  would  "introduoe  or  construot  any 
new  military  installations  In  tbeae  aones," 
which  extend  50  kilometers  on  each  side  of 
the  canal.  The  violations  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  fiagrant. 

Prodded  by  the  Israelis  to  do  something. 
tbe  Sta'.e  Department  first  Bugge3t«d  that  the 
violations  were  of  minor  Unportanoe,  then 
protested  mildly,  asking  for  "reoUficatlon**  of 
the  mlJtaile  dispositions,  and  finally  agreed  to 
send  Israel  enough  Phantom  Jets  to  make  up 
for  Its  pre-cesAe-fire  loeses  over  the  oazial 
and  an  unspecified  number  of  Shrlka  mlr-ix^ 
ground  mlssUes.  In  effect.  It  said  *Tb«re. 
there"  to  the  IsraaUs  and  "See  here"  to  the 
Ruisslans  and  Bigyptlans.  There  were  no  ulti- 
matums. By  pla]^xig  It  low  key,  American 
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dipiomau  hoped  to  keep  the  U.N.  negotia- 
uona  alive.  ^  ,. , 

But  the  IsraeUa  refused  to  do  any  talking 
»t  the  U  N.  unUl  satisfied  that  r«>tlfloatlon 
bad  indeed  been  accompllahed,  Itahak  Rabin. 
laraeU  ambaasador  in  Waahlngton,  asked  the 
pertinent  question:  If  the  Russians  couldn't 
be  trustad  to  honor  terms  of  a  cease-fire,  bow 
could  they  be  relied  upon  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  a  pwce  trwkty?  For  It  is  the  Rus- 
sians  who  oaU  tbe  tune  in  Egypt,  and  It  Is 
their  experu  who  install  and  operate  the 
Bophlsucated  8AM*s,  It  u  they  who  cannot 
be  trusted.  

OtTl'LICR'T 

The  record  of  Kremlin  dupUdty  In  mt«r- 

natlonal  affairs  would  fill  an  encyclopedia.  It 
flouted  the  Yalta  undersUndlngs  by  sub- 
jugating Middle  Europe  after  the  eecond 
world  war  Ita  Foreign  Minister  looked  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  in  the  eye  and  told  him  no 
Russian  aggressive  weapons  had  been  in- 
stalled In  Cuba  Just  balore  they  were  re- 
moved from  Cuba.  But  apologists  have  al- 
ways Mcused  Soviet  bad  faJth.  After  all.  thia 
was  a  new  nation,  struggling  to  become  a 
Breat  power,  suffering  from  a  sense  of  In- 
feriority. It  would  mend  its  ways,  becoming 
a  reliable  member  of  tbe  world  family,  once 
It  achieved  parity  in  military  might  with  the 

u  s 

But  It  haa  achieved  parity  and  it  has  not 
mended  ita  ways  To  put  u  blunUy.  It  still 
Ues  when  lying  serves  its  purpose.  And  what 
la  Its  purpose  in  the  Middle  &at  crunch?  To 
destroy  Israel?  Probably  not.  To  consoUdat* 
lu  hold  on  the  Arab  countries?  Probably  oiUy 
incidentally.  Experience  suggests  that  lU 
primary  purpose  Is  to  dlscr^llt  President 
Nixon,  who  promised  the  Israelis  that  they 
could  safely  consent  to  a  cease-fire.  It  u  a 
testing  proceas  to  which  the  SovieU  subjeol 
aU  new  American  Presidents.  President  Ken- 
nedy flunked  It  in  Vienna  but  passed  It  in 
the  Cuban  mlaaUe  crisis.  Mr.  Nlxon  U  now 
,      getting  It.  


DETEarnON  WITHOUT  TRIAL 


HON.  CHARLES  C  DIGGS.  JR. 

or  uzCHiOASt 
IN  THB  BODSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATTVB3 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1970 
Mr  DIOQ8.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unm- 
Unous  consent,  I  Include  the  following: 
DrmmoK  Witbowt  Tkai. 
••We  m  tot«il7  oppoeed  to  torrecUm,  ^ 
w«  b«U«T»   tint   people   who   commit   tttt 
crtm*  murt  be  severely  punlrtiea.  Bm  only 
tttrn  tJ»T  1»»™  «»«>  **"  '■'  •  ""^  *^ 
lound  gimvt.'  , 

Theee  recent  word,  bj  Dr  Jen  Bteytlw, 
Lewler  of  the  ProgreeelTe  Purty.  lum  up  the 
feeUngi  of  »  gTOTrtng  number  of  moUarete 
ud  pitrloUc  South  Atrtcane  who  u«  d«e- 
perately  worrted  about  the  eTer-lncuMUlg 
trend  In  our  country  towards  totaUfnep- 
type  l»w»,  pertlculerly  thoee  prorldlng  for 
detention  without  trill. 

Let  ue  look  »t  theee  l»w».  end  »t  whit 
they  meen.  _ 

1  Proclimitlon  400,  of  l»«e.  conilaU  of 
■Deetil  re«Tjl»tloni  for  the  idml&lMntlon  o< 
th4>Truukel.  It  tncludee  the  following  pro- 
vision t 

If  1  Native  Commlsaloner.  poUoe  oOoer  « 
N  C  O  U  eatlsOed  that  any  pereon  has  com- 
mitted in  offence  under  the  regulauons  cr 
under  any  Uw.  or  Intends  to  do  so,  he  may 
arreet  such  a  person  without  warrant.  A 
pereon  so  irreeted  miy  be  held  In  eostody 
until  the  Native  Oommlseioner  or  poUoemaB 
U  istlifled  that  the  prisoner  haa  fully  and 
truthfully  anewered  all  lelevint  queatlons 
put  to  him,  or  until  tbe  Mlntsfjr  his  ordered 
his  releaM. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eo-DAT  usiaiiiioTr 
2  The  Oeneral  liBW  Amendment  Act,  1963 
(SecUon  17),  lUows  for  the  ijreet  without 
warrant,  and  detention  tor  90  days,  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  committing  or  of  Intend- 
ing to  commit  or  of  hiving  Information 
about  speclBed  types  of  oOences.  Becourae  to 
the  Court*  U  speclflcally  excluded.  This  came 
Into  operauon  on  May  1.  1»6S,  and  was  sus- 
pended ss  from  January  11,  1»M.  But  Mr. 
Vixter,  then  Minister  of  JuMJoe.  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  poweie  would  be 
Invoked  again  "should  the  need  arise". 

In  Parliament,  Mrs.  Helen  Sunman  oppoeed 
both  the  principle  of  the  Bill  at  Second  Bead- 
ing and  Section  17  (»0  days  secUoni  at  the 
committee  stage.  The  United  Party  voted 
for  the  principle  of  the  Bill  but  agauut  Sec- 
tion 17.  At  Third  Beading  only  Mrs.  Su»- 
mati  oppoeed  the  Bill. 

S.  The  1986  CMmlnal  Procedure  Amend- 
ment Act  mikes  provulon  for  the  detention 
of  StaW  wllnessee  for  up  to  180  diyl  If  there 
Is  a  danger  that  they  win  ibecond  or  wUl  be 
Intlmldited. 

MO  jmusxcrxoM 
The  Act  provldee  thit  a  detained  person 
will  be  visited  by  a  magistrate  In  private  at 
least  once  a  week.  Otherwise,  no-one  other 
than  a  State  official  acting  In  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties  win  have  accees  to  him, 
except  with  the  consent  of  and  subject  to 
conditions  determined  by  the  Attomey-Oen- 
eral  or  a  state  amclal  to  whom  this  power 
has  been  delegated. 

No  court  has  the  Jurtsdlctlon  to  ordw  the 
release  of  a  detained  pereon.  or  to  pronounce 
on  the  validity  of  regulation  made  by  the 
Minister  or  any  decisions  made  In  regard  to 
vial  tore. 

Un.  Suzman  oppoeed  the  Bill  In  lU  en- 
tirety. She  pomted  out  that  the  "180  daye" 
secUon  opened  the  way  to  obtaining  evi- 
dence bv  coercion  and  dureea.  Uembera  of 
the  nmted  Party  moved  various  amendments 
but  the  Minister  rejected  these. 

4.  The  Oenenl  L*w  Amendment  Act  of 
IMM  empowers  iny  oommlsaloned  offloer  of 
the  poUce  of  or  above  the  rank  of  Ueut-Ool- 
lonel  to  arrest  any  person  without  warrant 
If  he  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  person 
Is  a  terrorist,  or  fivoxirs  terrortet  activities,  or 
haa  undergone  training  (Inside  or  oowde  tie 
country)  tor  terrorism,  or  has  encouraged 
otbvi  to  do  eo.  or  has  obtained  information 
which  oould  be  of  use  In  furthering  the  ob- 
jects of  ffmiT"""i""  or  of  an  orgaalaatloo 
declared  unlawful,  or  has  oommltted  sabo- 
tage or  oonapued  with  othen  to  do  ao,  cr  Is 
found  In  the  Illegal  poeeesalon  of  eiplcilTas, 
at  Intends  to  commit  my  of  theee  offiirms. 
Persona  so  irreeted  miy  be  detained  for 
Interrogation  at  such  place  and  subject  to 
such  condlUonj  as  the  Oommledonor  of  Po- 
Uae  may  determine  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing U  days.  The  Oommlscooer  may,  how- 
ever, apply  to  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Ootirt 
for  an  extenalon  of  the  p«lod. 

ica  simnan  oppoeed  this  legmanon  on 
the  grounds  that  although  a  period  of  only  14 
daya  was  Involved  It  was  neverthele™  d«en- 
Uon  without  trial  and  thus  a  ne^tlon  of  the 
Rule  of  lAw. 

The  United  PMty  supported  l*-day  deten- 
tion on  the  grotmds  that  It  was  mild  In  otan- 
panaon  with  BO-day  or  180-day  detenOon. 

The  Dolly  Dirpatck  commented :  'There  Is 
no  moral  answer  to  this  type  of  devious 
reasoning  and  there  axe  no  defensible  degrees 
of  evil.  Ortwitloo  without  trial  li  b«l  m 
principle  whether  It  U  for  14  daye  or  1.400 
and  Mrs.  euxmin  wee  right  to  say  so." 

T*i  JUwd  Deify  Mdl  said:  -The  cnited 
Party  .  .  .  happny  supported  the  measure 
and  even  found  a  spokesman  to  congrsrtnlaw 
the  Oovemment  on  It*  moderatkm  and  re- 
straint." _      , ^ , 

5  The  Terrorlam  Act  of  19«7  Introouced 
IndisBnlU  detention;  defined  "terrorist"  In 
extremely  wide  and  rafue  terms;  enatad  <a- 
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fencae  retrospecttw  to  l»«a;  plac«l  th«  tOT- 
den  of  prool  of  Innocence  on  tbe  aocuaeO: 
and  denied  baQ  for  certain  offanscs. 

aXSAON    TO    aSelBVI 

it  empowers  any  police  offloer  of  Cff  aboye 
the  rank  of  Lieut. -Ckiionel  to  order  the  arrest 
without  warrant  and  the  detention  Jor  in- 
terro^tion  of  any  peraon  whom  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  is  a  larrorlat.  or  Is  withholding 
Cram  the  police  information  relating  to  ter- 
rorists or  to  onences  under  the  Act, 

A  peraon  detained  wlU  be  held,  subject 
to  such  conditions  aa  the  Coro.mtwtloner  of 
PoUce  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  may  detar- 
mlne  unUl  tbe  Commissioner  Is  satlriUd 
that  he  has  repUed  adaquataly  to  aU  quM- 
tlons  aaked  at  hU  Intefrocation  or  that  do 
useful  purpose  wlU  be  serred  by  htt  fuitber 
detenuon,  or  untU  the  Minister  enters  bU 
release.  ,. 

Ho  court  of  law  may  pronounce  upon  the 
Talldlty  of  any  action  taken  under  this  wc- 
tlon.  or  onler  the  release  of  a  detainee. 

Mrs.  Buaman  was  the  only  M-P-  who  c^- 
poaed  tie  Bill  throughout.  The  OP.,  though 
It  opposed  the  indefinite  detenUon  aeoticn 
at  Oommittee  stage,  supported  the  Bill  In 
principle. 

Beeent  protesu  against  detantlon  wltnont 
trial  hare  wferred  speclflcally  to  33  AMcan 
men  and  women  who  were  being  held  In- 
definltaly  under  the  Terrorism  Act. 

on  June  19.  after  being  In  detention  for 
more  than  400  days.  1«  were  charged  vatOm 
the  Terrorlam  Act  and  three  were  TfUmmA. 
After  their  arrest  In  1W8  they  were  de- 
tained incommunicado  in  solitary  oonflna- 
ment  imder  the  Terrorism  Act  for  6^ 
moAths.  after  which  they  were  charged  in 
court  under  the  Suppression  of  Communlam 
Act.  The  police  had  completed  a  long  and 
thorough  tnvestlgatton- 

Among  the  23  were  young  men  and  woman, 
a  hnsbaod  and  wife,  father*,  mother*  and  a 
grandfather.  The  youngest  waa  19  and  the 
oldest  73. 

On  December  1,  IMS.  the  23  appaarad  be- 
for*  Mr.  Justice  Bekkar.  All  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  tbe  matter  prooeeded. 
aocusED  acQumiD 
On  February  1«  the  Attorney -Oen«»l 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  tJlal  and 
MlTised  the  Judga  tbat  be  waa  stopping  the 
proceedings  and  withdrawing  tbe  proaeeQ* 
tlon. 

The  aooused  had  plaaded  not  guilty  and 
the  Judge  aoquittad  them.  WbUe  they  ««(• 
rejoicing,  the  poUoe  acted.  All  23  w«re  Im- 
madiataly  r«-detalned  under  tbe  Terronsm 
Act  and  taken  back  to  prison.  Once  affatn 
tbey  w«r«  held  indaflnltaly  Inoommunlcado. 
and  probably  in  solitary  ooaflnement. 

Here  follows  some  recent  oommenta  am  the 
case  of  the  33  detainees: 

Dr.  Barend  Tan  NlelwrL  aenlor  leoturw  In 
law  at  the  UnlTcrslty  of  tbe  vntwatarsmad: 
"We  ar«  oontronted  bare  with  a  tctel  abdi- 
cation of  the  law." 

Mr.  Harris  Gordon.  KatSonai  Chairman  of 
the  Young  ProgreaslTes :  "I  call  on  tbe  Mln- 
Lster  of  Justice  to  release  the  detainasa  im- 
mediately or  bring  charges  against  tbam  tn 
accordance  with  clTlUBed  practice  " 

Prof.  John  Dugard.  Professor  of  1mm  •» 
Wltwatermrand  UnlTarslty:  "I  do  not  Uka  Vbm 
use  of  the  term  'law*  to  describe  aaetlce  • 
of  the  Act  because  It  totally  laeka  any  •&»<• 
ment  of  Justice,  faimeas  or  morality. 

•at  U  an  abrogation  of  law.  It  is  tbe  typa 
of  law  Which  was  emmclated  by  HltJw  and 
which,  after  World  War  H,  was  denied  tba 
name  of  law  by  the  Warwariwat  Tribunal  by 
the  Oerman  oonrta  IbstDselvei " 


-wurrtcaan 

Prof.  S.  A  Btrauss.  ProfesKw  of  l*w  tbe 
Unlv««lty  of  Boutb  Africa:  ^  alaoeraly  bopa 
that  the  proTialon  in  our  law  enabling  anab 
detention  will  be  withdrawn.  Our  CrtmlB^ 
Prooedura  Act  mates  lufflcient  proTlslon  «r 
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the  due  process  of  the  Uw,  Iseludliig  the  de- 
tention of  criminal  BuspecU." 

Prof.  H.  L.  Sw&nepotl.  Dean  of  tbe  FmuUj 
of  Law  at  E\>tchef?troom  Uolverslty:  "Sus- 
pects should  be  brought  to  court  u  soon  as 
poaalble.  chargad  and  then  aentonoed  or  ac- 
quitted. It  ta  wrong  to  detain  penons  In- 
definitely, and  It  is  the  right  of  the  court 
to  decide  on  an  accused's  innocence  or  guUt.** 

The  R«T.  C.  F.  Beyers  N'aude,  Dtrector  of 
the  Christian  Institute:  "This  way  of  dealing 
with  human  beings  is  a  travesty  of  Justice 
and  a  betrayal  of  the  moral  principles  on 
which  Christianity  was  buUt." 

Dr.  O.  D.  Wollbelm.  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Bights  League:  "...  the  State,  unable  to 
achieve  it-i  purpose  through  the  normal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Suprenie  Court,  is  now  using 
extraordinary  powers  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  to  punish  people  It  does  not  like." 

Capt  Times  leading  article:  "The  Na- 
tionalist OoTemment,  in  terms  of  the  Ter- 
rorism Act  and  other  statutee,  is  equipped 
with  arbitrary  powers  reminiscent  of  the 
brand  of  'Justice'  meted  out  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  In  totalitarian  societies 
generally." 

Dr.  Steytler,  in  bis  statement  referred  to 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  summed  up 
r«c«Dt  protests  and  delivered  s  warning  to 
the  Ooveroment.  This  is  the  full  text: 
MocKCrr  or  uiw 

For  several  weeks  now  Soutb  Africans  of 
vaxlous  political  persuasions.  In  all  walks  of 
Ule.  have  spoken  up  In  protest  against  de- 
tention without  trial. 

They  have  specifically  asked  the  Oovem- 
menc  either  to  charge  or  to  release  the  23 
men  and  women  being  held  Indefinitely  un- 
der the  Terrorism  Act. 

The  Oovemment  has  not  even  bothered  to 
reply 

It  has  for  so  long  maintained  laws  that 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Rule  of  Law  that 
It  now  appears  to  accept  such  legislation 
as  part  of  the  "traditional  way  of  Ufe"  In 
South  Africa. 

It  is  fortunate  for  our  country  that  many 
thousands  of  citizens  do  not  share  the  Ocn- 
ermneafs  unhealthy  attitude. 

Over  the  years  the  Progressive  Party  has 
Eteadfastly.  and  often  alooe.  defended  the 
Rule  of  Law  against  Nationalist  onslaughts 
We  :iball  continue  to  do  so.  encouraged  by 
the  increased  support  shown  for  our  cauee 
at  the  polls  on  April  23. 

We  are  totally  opposed  to  terrorism,  and 
we  believe  that  people  who  commit  this 
crime  mtist  be  severely  punished.  But  only 
after  they  have  been  tried  by  a  court  and 
found  guilty. 

I  want  to  advise  Itr.  Vorster  and  hte  Oor- 
emment  .  .  .  take  beed  of  the  protests  of 
your  fellow  countrymen,  for  South  Africa's 
sake.  Your  policies  are  resulting  tn  untold 
human  saftenng.  If  these  policies  had  solved 
South  Africa's  problems  you  might  have 
felt  Justified  in  cononuing  with  them — but 
all  your  Injustice,  your  racialism,  your  ruth- 
less disregard  for  the  rlghte  and  dignity  of 
men,  have  been  to  no  avail.  South  Africa's 
problems  are  greater  tn  1070  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

If  South  Africa  Is  to  prosper  and  to  have 
true  and  lasting  peace,  the  present  political 
approach,  and  all  those  despicable  laws  which 
maintain  it.  must  be  scrapped  and  a  new 
oQ»^more  enlightened,  more  realistic — muBt 
take  Its  place. 

ft  Is  not  yet  too  late  for  South  Africa  to 
torn — but  every  day  that  paoees  will  make 
the  turtilng  mar*  dlfllcalt. 

What  Is  the  position  nowT  Tbree  people, 
detained  for  more  than  a  y«ar.  have  been 
releaaed,  and   IB   are   to  stand   trial.   While 
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there  has  been  no  major  victory  for  the 
protesters,  It  la  slgalflcant  that  the  Govern- 
ment, after  the  protests,  felt  it  ncessary  to 
charge  or  release  the  detAlnees.  It  Is  a  pity 
that  the  Ooveriunent  did  not  feel  thus 
obliged  before  protests  were  necessary. 

There  la  no  gtiarantee  that  next  month 
or  next  year  a  similar  situation  will  not  arise 
again.  Will  It  again  be  necessary  for  South 
Africans  who  believe  In  Justice  to  raise  their 
volc«  in  protest  In  order  to  get  a  trial  for 
detainees? 

It  Is  perfecUy  likely  that  this  situation 
will  arise  again  and  again  until  the  Terror- 
ism Act,  and  similar  legislation,  is  removed 
from  the  Statute  Book  and  replaced  with 
secxirity  laws  which,  while  being  aa  severe  as 
necessary,  do  not  mske  a  mockery  of  Justice 
by  punishing  people  who  have  not  yet  been 
tried. 
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tradlttotial  vlotlm  of  budget-cutting) ,  Inade- 
quate supplies,  lackadaisical  personnel  and 
inept  administrative  practices. 

Mr.  Ashby  is  amply  qualified  for  the  chal- 
lenging poet  he  has  assumed — academically. 
exparlenoe  and  a  broad  professional  back- 
ground iu  public  services.  His  long  associa- 
tion with  Uie  Board  of  Education  ahould  be 
especially  helpful  In  his  new  administrative 
reapoastbUity. 

It  will  take  time— 4nd  results — to  fully 
evaluate  the  structural  revision  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility  in  the  school  system. 
The  stem  test — and  the  ultimate  one — Is 
whether  the  standards  of  education  have 
been  Improved  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
change*  at  the  top. 
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*  rour  days  after  Dr.  Bteytlerl  stfttemant 

was  Uaued  the  Mlnlstar  of  Justice  announcad 
that  the  23  detainees  would  be  charged  or 
released  "wlLhin  a  few  days". 


or   NKW   JCaSBT 
IN  THE  HOCS£  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  warm- 
est congratulatiotu  afid  good  wishes  are 
extended  to  Harold  J.  Ashby.  former 
Newark  Board  of  Education  president 
who  has  recently  been  named  business 
manager  for  the  city.  Mr.  Ashby  brings 
to  his  new  post  the  numerous  tal»itB 
of  a  broad  experience  in  the  fields  of 
education .  adminl<t  tration ,  and  public 
service.  These  will.  I  am  sure,  serve  him 
well  in  meeting  the  challenges  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
Che  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Star-Ledger.  I  share 
the  sendmencs  of  this  article  and  wish 
Ml*.  Ashby  well  in  the  task  he  Is  to  un- 
dertidce.  The  article  follows: 

PaOMISDfO    POTXHTUI. 

Aa  president  ot  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Harold  J.  Ashby  waa  an  articulate 
surrogate  of  the  fundamental  need  for  up- 
grading the  quality  of  educatioa  In  the  dty^ 
achool  syatem. 

He  was  a  disoeming  critic  of  the  deficien- 
cies In  adminlBtradoa  and  other  educational 
functions  that  have  been  glaringly  apparent 
In  the  Newark  syateoL  As  a  bc<exd  member. 
he  was  one  of  nine  non-aalsrled  officials  who 
were  oonoemed  with  ectabUahlng  broad  over- 
all poUctes. 

Mr.  Ashby  no  longer  Is  a  member  of  the 
school  board.  He  has  been  appointed  to  an 
Influential  administrative  poat  aa  business 
manager  of  the  dty,  a  newly-created  offloe 
that  Is  expected  to  achieve  a  major  realign- 
ment of  rasponalbUlty. 

Under  the  revised  structure,  buslnees  af- 
falra  have  been  removed  from  the  super- 
intendent's Jurtadictlon.  This  oCDoe  can  now 
concentrate  on  educattonal  adminisoatlon. 
Finances  will  be  the  province  of  the  board 
secretary.  Clear  Unee  of  authority  have  thus 
been  ee^bUshed  that  should  promorte  greater 
efDcleucy  in  all  three  areas. 

For  Mr.  Aahhy.  the  new  post,  wUcb  carrlaa 
an  attractive  salary  of  434.0OO.  ^3,000  more 
than  he  recalved  ss  chairman  of  the  State 
Parole  Board,  has  enormous  potential.  He 
now  has  the  op|>ortunlty  to  translaAe  Into 
deed  the  adminlstraUve  reforms  that  hf 
found^  sorely  needed  in  the  past. 

As  AD  administrator — unlike  his  form^ 
role  as  board  member— Mr.  Ashby  will  be 
cloeely  Involved  on  a  dally  basis  with  specific 
probleoM  of  the  phyMU^al  aopect^  of  educa- 
tion.— ^inferior  jnaintenaooe  of  buildings  <  the 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  held  hearings  in  New  York  on  the  prx>b- 
lem  of  jet  noise.  Since  then  I  placed  Into 
the  Record  the  statements  received  at 
that  hearing.  Now  I  have  received  an 
outline  of  the  comments  made  by  John 
R.  Wiley,  director  of  aviation  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
include  that  outline  In  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point: 

JRWOCTLZNX 

1.  It  is  a  distressing  fact  of  life  that  air- 
craft  noise  disturbs  the  lives  of  thousands 
near  airports. 

a.  This  situation  Is  of  utmost  concern  to 
Port  Authority.  It  exists  despite  best  efforts 
over  twenty  years  to  relieve  problem. 

3.  Port  Authority  developed  a  number  of 
pioneering  techniques  and  strategies  for 
countering  and  minimizing  noise  problem, 
such  as — 

A.  perceived  noise  decibel  measure; 

B.  maximum  noLse  level  on  take-olT: 

C.  preferential  runway  system: 

D.  lengthened  runways  and  di^laced 
landing  thresholds:  and 

E.  pressed  FAA  to  enact  noise -abatement 
routing  procedures. 

4.  Port  Authority  recognised  that  scope 
and  seventy  of  the  problem  defied  solution 
by  the  airport  operator  alone. 

6.  With  remedies  at  Its  disposal  exhauited, 
Port  Authority  took  lead  in  seeking  recogni- 
tion of  airport  noise  aa  national  problem  re- 
quiring legUlatlve  action  on  Federal  level; 
encouraged  noise  suppression  and  quiet  en- 
gine research. 

6.  l>d  the  effort  that  resulted  In  enact- 
ment of  PJ*.  M>-ill  in  1068. 

A.  Autborlxed  FAA  to  establish  noise 
standards. 

B.  Empowered  FAA  to  order  acoustical 
treatment  of  engines  to  reduce  noise  at  Its 
source. 

7.  Two  years  after  unanimous  enactment. 
FAA  yet  to  set  aoise .  standards  for  existing 
aircraft,  yet  to  require  retrofit  despite  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness. 

A.  NASA  teets  show  noisiness  of  landing 
JBU  cut  by  half. 

B.  Noise-aflected  area  on  approach  re- 
duced by  86  per  cent. 

8.  Retrofit  will  not  tQtaUy  solve  problem 
but  It  is  the  most  effective  means  avaUahle 
of  relieving  the  plight  of  those  auiferlng  from 
aircraft  noise.  Most  four-engined  planes 
could  be  retrofitted  within  five  years  of  a  de- 
cision to  do  so. 
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9.  The  community  should  not  have  to  de- 
prive Itself  of  the  valuable  resource  of  air 
transportation,  nor  be  forced  to  oonunlt  val- 
uable land  aa  noise  buffer  eone  when  the 
technology  exists  for  airport  and  community 
to  Uve  hjim Odiously  and  compatibly. 

10.  Thcee  aflected,  those  concerned — as  we 
should  all  be  concerned— can  help  by  exert- 
ing efforts  and  Influence  on  FAA  to  move 
ahead  swifUy. 

11.  At  this  moment,  could  lend  support  to 
small  FAA  supplemental  budget  request — 
for  flight  testing  retrofitted  aircraft  to  point 
of  certification — enabling  FAA  to  promulgate 
noise  standards  more  quickly  thus  alleviating 
the  serious  problem  that  is  our  mutual  con- 
cern. 


PORNOGRAPHY  REPORT:  PSYCHIA- 
TRIST DISPUTES  rr 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OP   OK2CON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1970 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  growing  controversy  over  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography, 
another  view  has  been  presented  by  Dr. 
Natalie  Shainess  In  a  copyrighted  article 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Psychiatrist  Disputes  It." 

Also  In  the  SUr  there  appeared  a  re- 
lated article.  "Pornography.  Deviance 
Related.  Study  Indicates"  which  states 
that  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  young  boys,  when  ex- 
posed to  excessive  pornography,  tend  to 
develop  antisocial  behavior. 

I  ask  consent  that  both  these  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  points  of  view  they  repre- 
sent be  given  careful  study  and  consid- 
eration: 

PoaHOGRA^BT    RSPOET:    PSTCHUTKXBT 

DiSFUTXS  It 
(By  Dr.  Natalie  Shalneae) 
(Leaked  to  the  prees  In  recent  wertx.  the 
draft  report  by  the  Presldent'i  Oommlaalon 
on  ParoDgraphy   and   Otxjcenlty  seems  to 
indicate  that  pornography  has  no  til  effects 
on  society.  Dr.  Natalie  Shalnees,  a  psycho- 
analyst in  private  pracuce  who  lectures  in 
psychiatry  at  Columbia  College  of  Phybl- 
elaaa  and  Surgeons  and  is  on  the  faculty  of 
New  York's  William  Alanaon  White  Insti- 
tute of   Psychiatry,   spells   out   what  Bhe 
feels  to  be  the  true  daxiger  of  pornography 
In  the  foUowlng  copyrighted  arUcle) 
NKW  YoaK.— In  adverUsenwnu.  Alms,  and 
books,  pornography  washes  over  us  all  like 
a  great  wave  of  sewage. 

It  corrupts  the  body,  and  numbe  the  mind 
and  senses. 

So  overwhelmingly  U  t&la  tide  that  no 
body — not  myaeif.  a  praoUclng  psychoan- 
alyst— can  remain  untouched  by  It. 

From  my  own  professional  practice,  I 
know  that  the  more  we  are  exposed  to  things 
that  are  degrading,  the  more  we  are  de- 
graded. 

Despite  the  "reeearoh"  of  the  President's 
ConunlBlon  on  Pornography  and  Obsoentty, 
this  observation  should  not  oome  as  a  Shock 
to  anybody,  eipedally  eotdel  scientists. 

KXPSATtD  VIOLXHCX 

There  has  been  considerable  agreement, 
for  example,  that  repeated  acts  of  violence 
on  television  can  condition  viewers,  particu- 
larly young  viewers,  to  real-life  violence. 

Dr.  Frederic  Wertham,  the  pioneer  In  this 
field,  graphically  demonstrated  this  in  such 
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classic  works  as  "The  Show  of  YlotenQe"  acd 
"Seduction  of  the  Innocents." 

Businessmen  have  always  known  that  ad- 
vertising does  sell  products.  Put  a  picture  of 
your  product  in  the  paper  and  show  attrac- 
tive, intelligent- looking  people  wanting  it. 
and  the  reader  wUl  want  it,  too. 

Bepeat  the  ad  often  enough — in  newspa- 
pers, magaalnee,  billboards,  televlBlon — and 
a  national  craze  for  the  product  can  be  cre- 
ated. 

By  what  logic,  then,  can  the  caminlsalon 
conclude  that  pornography  does  not  lure  its 
audience  into  "buying"  Its  wares? 

Flrat.  let  me  define  what  pornography 
means  to  me.  Then  111  give  some  examples  of 
tlM  pornography  that  intrudes  on  our  dally 
lives,  even  without  our  knowledge  or  i^- 
proval. 

Pornography  concentrates  on  the  genitals 
and  accessory  sex  organs. 

It  emphasizes  and  distorts  them,  and  la 
preoccupied  by  the  ways  they  can  be  manip- 
ulated to  tlUUate,  stimulate,  or  be  estlmu- 
lated. 

One  might  say  that  the  rest  of  one'e  per- 
son— body  and  mind — becomes  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  sex  organ,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

The  purpo&e  of  pornography  ie  to  sex- 
ually arouse  the  viewer  or  reader  in  a  de- 
grading way.  rather  than  to  suggest  sex  in 
a  meaningful  Interpereonal  relationship. 

Aud  If  the  beholder  is  aroused  and  unable 
to  achieve  mature  sexual  gratification,  then 
the  end  result  is  that  pornography  leaves 
httri  unsatlsfled. 

You  don't  have  to  vialt  a  dirty  book  store 
or  go  to  a  sex  movie  house  to  be  raped  by 
pornography.  In  fact,  no  matter  how  you 
try.  you  cannot  escape  It. 

Instead  of  having  achieved  a  sexual  lltwr- 
Btlon,  we  have  tkecome  enslaved  by  sex. 

Today,  no  product  seems  marketable  with- 
out a  sugar-coating  of  sex. 

Auti^moblle  ads  show  blkinl-clad  girls 
sprawling  over  the  xuw-model  cars  as  If  they 
were  the  bodies  of  their  lovers  A  shaving 
oommcrclol  has  a  wet-lipped  voluptuary  urg- 
ing her  man  to  "talEe  it  all  off,"  supercharg- 
ing an  everdRv  washroom  function  with  the 
sexuality  of  a  strlptcaae. 
But  the  cigarette  ads  go  trxtUuBKt. 
"It's  not  how  long  you  mekelt;  It's  how 
you  make  it  long." 

"It's  what's  up  front  that  counts." 
(Or.  for  that  matter,  the  beer  with  the 
"ten-minute  head.'*) 

Indeed,  advertising  tiombards  us  with 
sexual  allusions  to  the  exhausting  extent 
that  we  start  ftndlng  sexual  assoclatlotia  even 
where  none  were  Intended. 

This  suffusion  of  sex  has  reached  the  point 
where  a  New  York  off-Broadway  show  tries  to 
top  "Oh  Calcutta  I"  by  naming  Itself  "The 
Dirtiest  Show  In  Town." 

On  42nd  Street  and  Times  Square  the 
movie  houses  show  films  that  would  make  a 
gynecologist  blush. 

Children  browse  in  dirty  book  store  win- 
dows that  flaunt  hard-core  pornography, 
with  magaelnes  featuring  lesbianism,  sadism, 
and  male  homosexuality  dominating  the  dis- 
plays. <Wbat  must  these  children  wonder 
about  the  "adult  warkt"  that  lies  ahead  of 
them?) 

Underground  newspapers — but  there  Is 
nothing  "underground"  about  where  they  are 
&old,  at  major  newsstands,  candy  sttnve  and 
book  shops — offer  a  whole  supermarket  of 
perverted  sex  in  their  clasaifled  ad  columns. 
Where  did  it  all  begin?  How  did  we  lose 
our  sexual  bearings,  to  be  set  loose  In  this 
scraoge  and  murky  seat 

Masnxs  Am  Johrsoit 
Although  there  has  been  a  gradual  lessen- 
ing of  sexual  reetralncs  in  our  society,  it  was 
six  years  ago,  in   1064.  that  the  floodgates 
were  unlr>cked. 

That  was  the  year  that  Dr.  WllUam  H. 
Masters,   director   of    the   Reproductive    Bl- 
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Diogy  Research  Foundation,  began  reporting 
his  "experiments"  on  human  sexual  per- 
formance. 

Dr.  Masters  and  his  partner,  Virginia 
Johnson,  are  now  household  names  and  their 
two  txx>kx  have  been  phenomenal  best  sellers 
("Human  Sexual  Response"  and  "Human 
Sexual  Inadequacy") .  But  their  fame  dldnt 
Just  "happen." 

It  was  during  that  same  year,  i»64,  that 
the  Sex  Information  and  EklucaUon  Council 
of  the  U-S..  called  SEECUS.  was  organiaed. 
with  Dr.  Harold  J.  Lief  as  president  and  Dr. 
Mary  Calderone  as  executive  director. 

Dr.  Lief  and  Dr.  Calderone.  who  have  been 
crujading  to  teach  sex  in  school  as  if  it  were 
matbonatlcs,  were  shopping  for  some  scien- 
tific backing  that  would  prop  up  their  ap- 
proach to  sex  with  the  appropriate  research. 

Dr.  lilasters  waa  their  man  In  IMM  Dr. 
Lief,  who  is  the  director  of  Family  Studies 
at  the  University  of  PenjMylvania,  arranged 
for  Dr.  Masters'  debut  at  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric AacoclBllon.  and  then  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Psychoanalysis. 

Lectures  to  university  audiences  and  re- 
ports to  Bctentlfie  Journals  followed,  and  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  the  publishing 
bombshell. 

Strangely,  nobody  to  date  has  verified  the 
Masters  and  Johnson  research,  nor  has  any- 
body dupUcated  his  experlmenu.  This  is  un- 
usual in  a  normally  skeptical  scientific  com- 
munity. 

oar  orw  xsst 

In  brief.  Masters  and  Johnson  "got  off 
easy. "  Some  of  their  research  short-cuts  and 
lU-concelved  experiments  would  be  dis- 
carded as  absurd  by  the  accepted  rules  of 
EClent'.fic  methodology. 

For  some  reason,  many  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  have  winked  at  the  Maaterx 
and  Johnson  infractions. 

But  even  if  their  methodology  were  cor- 
rect the  Masters  and  Johnson  reports  would 
atlll  deserve  our  reproach.  For  these  two  "re- 
searcberE"  regard  sex  as  an  object. 

Like  two  auto  mechanics  v^orking  over 
a  car,  their  sole  purpose  Is  to  keep  the  sex 
organs  operating  at  peak  efficiency.  Orgasms 
art!  sought  with  religious  zeal. 

Wtiat  better  demonstration  of  this  trend 
than  the  fact  that,  at  a  recent  rock  festival. 
a  young  man  got  up  to  the  microphone  and 
azmounced.  "I  need  an  orgasm." 

This  change  of  language,  from  "I  want  to 
love"  to  "I  need  an  orgasm"  lessons  the  need 
for  Interpersonal  relationshlpe  and  vastly 
diminishes  the  importance  of  the  partlctilar 
sex  partner — U  any  sex  partner  la  needed  at 
aUI 

Although  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gtt 
epecifVc  information  on  the  Masters  and 
Johnson  patients.  I  do  know  authoritatively 
about  one  man  who  was  sent  back  to  New 
York  by  Dr.  Masters  with  a  list  of  eexual 
partners   In   Greenwich    Village. 

"Practice  all  you  can,"  Dr.  Masters  told 
him,  giving  him  the  list  of  names.  I  alao 
know  of  another  case,  of  a  man  who  narrowly 
averted  a  psychotic  breakdown  after  his 
"treatment"  at  the  Masters  institute. 

A  constant  barrage  of  pornography  en- 
courages marriage  partners  to  indulge  their 
own  aaxual  needa,  even  if  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  For  orgasm  has  become  a  "right." 

With  this  lowering  of  self-control.  In  and 
out  of  marriage,  the  weaker  or  an ti -social 
individual  who  cannot  get  &ex  when  and 
where  he  needs  it,  wlU  take  It  when  and 
where  he  pleases — by  any  means.  In  this 
sense,  pornography  la  Ukety  to  lead  to  In- 
creased sex  crimes. 

Despite  all  this,  the  President's  Oommls- 
slon  on  Pornography,  according  to  a  pre- 
liminary draft,  will  aUte:  "Beeearch  indi- 
cates that  erotic  materials  do  not  contribute 
to  the  development  of  character  deficits,  nor 
operate  as  a  significant  factor  In  anti-social 
behavior  or  in  crime  and  delinquency  causa- 
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tioD.  Iq  sum,  then  U  no  aTldeQC*  Ln  eltb«r 
youtha  or  ftdulu." 

The  Commission  relied  prlmArlly  on  two 
stu(U66  u)  reach  chU  epochal  coQclusioo. 

Plrst.  a  survey  of  sex  oflonders  in  New  York 
and  a  Midwestern  prison  indicaced  that  ttkelr 
maladjufitment  atemmed  from  aexually  r*- 
preaslve  family  backgroimda,  not  Irom  por* 
nography. 

This  may  well  be.  but  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  m&n  ts  the  sum  of  the  Input  Into  him 
and  bia  responses  to  that  input. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  a  sex  crlmln&l 
often  baa  a  bad  family  background,  hut  to 
deny  the  eflect  of  a  Uter  Influence,  such  aa 
pomofrapby.  is  \insclantlAc. 

Next,  the  Commission  aubjacted  23  Unl- 
rentcy  of  North  Carolina  male  students  to 
dally  pornography  vlevings — 90-mlnute  ses- 
sion!! each  day.  five  days  a  week,  for  three 
weeks  running— apparently  measuring  their 
response,  by  their  degree  of  penal  erection. 

The  young  men  also  were  asked  prior  to 
each  session  If  they  had  had  Intercouree  or 
m&sturbated  during  the  intervening  34  hours. 

TOO   MCCB    WaOMO 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  the  report 

concluded,  there  was  no  heightened  Intcrast 

in  porno^nvphy  among  the  test  cases,  thereby 

proving"  that  the  materials  had  no  effect 

on  them. 

There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with  this 
experiment  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
begin. 

But  first,  nowhere  Is  there  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  long-range  eflAcu  of  r^Matad 
exposure  to  pomogr&phy. 

Sorely  the  experimenters  didn't  expect  the 
youths  to  commit  K»ng  ra.pe  at  the  end  of 
each  test  period. 

Then  there  1$  the  fallacy  that  33  college- 
educated  boys  are  repreaentatlve  of  the  coun- 
try. 

What,  for  instance.  Is  the  efTect  of  pornog- 
raphy on  suth-grade  drop-outs? 

What.  too.  was  the  attitude  of  the  stndents 
to  the  fact  that  their  viewing  pornography 
had  the  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  were  being  paid 
ftiOO  to  boot? 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
three  theologians  on  the  Commlialon  wwre 
not  informed  of  the  nature  of  this  dUtmste- 
ful.  indeed  obecene.  experiment. 

The  OommlAslon  reports  that  the  great  In- 
crease of  explicit  sex  in  films,  books  and 
magazines  since  1900  has  oot  brought  about 
s  corresponding  Increase  In  sex  crime. 

The  fact  Is  that  fordhle  rape  has  lncreae«d 
57  percent  during  the  last  10  yeara,  and  the 
ftEiure  Is  M  percent  for  mates  under  18. 

Nor  should  It  be  overlooked  that  there  baa 
been  an  Increase  in  covert  sex  misbehavior, 
by  which  I  mean  any  kind  of  sex  behavior 
which  entails  the  tise  of  force  and  Is  not 
mutually  agreeable  to  both  partners.  wh«tber 
In  or  out  of  marriage. 

The  Commission's  major  leglalatlve  ree- 
ommendatlon  Is  expected  to  he  that  all  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  laws  against  pornography 
should  be  repealed  for  adulta.  but  laws 
sbould  be  enacted  to  protect  children. 

To  think  that  we  can  saturate  adults  with 
pornography  and  effectively  Isolate  their 
children  from  It  is  a  fool's  dream. 

The  Commission  spent  three  yean  and  (3 
mlUlon  on  Its  study. 

I  think  one  week  of  work  by  a  few  pro- 
found thinkers  wotild  have  been  of  greater 
▼alue. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  3.  IB70) 

PoaKOGBSniT.   DCTZAMCS   RCLATSD,   STTTDT 

Imdicates 
A  team  of  sex  reaearchrrs.  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Praeldent's  Commission  of  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography,  has  concluded  boya 
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expoaed  to  Urge  dose*  of  erotic  material  be- 
fore the  age  of  14  may  tend  to  develop  devi- 
ant aex  behavior. 

The  report  came  from  Keith  E.  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  Rutgers  University  Psychol- 
ogy Department,  and  George  N.  Brauchton  of 
the  University  of  Colorado.  They  said  they 
based  their  Ondlnga  on  a  study  of  3S5  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  ranging  from 
Denver  Jail  lnm&t«e  to  black  college  students 
to  Catholic  seminarians. 

The  cocnmlsslon  Is  scheduled  to  submit  Its 
already  oontroversisi  report  to  the  White 
House  and  Coogreoa  within  three  weeks.  Pre- 
liminary reports  have  indicated  the  panel 
has  concluded  there  U  no  evidence  that 
adults  expoeed  to  pornography  have  a  ten- 
dency toward  deviant  behavior. 

The  commission  Is  also  expected  to  call  for 
a  relaxation  of  laws  governing  the  availabil- 
ity of  pornography  to  adults,  and  to  recom- 
mend contmued  meaaurea  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  such  material. 

Excerpts  from  the  Davis -Brauchton  report 
and  from  several  other  studies  done  for  the 
commission  will  be  presented  Uonday  at  the 
78th  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Psychological  Aaaoclatton  in  Uiaml.  UPI  ob- 
tained copies  of  these  reports  today. 

"In  the  imtlre  sample,  exposure  to  por- 
nography was  significantly  related  to  sexual 
deviance."  Darls  and  Brauchton  said  of  their 
study  oC  the  3S5  men.  They  said  the  men 
were  aaked  to  tell  whether  they  had  en- 
gaged in  10  actlvitlBB  which  the  researtdiers 
defined  as  deviant,  ranging  from  se<xetly 
watching  a  woman  undreas  to  forcing  othsrs 
to  have  sexual  Interoouree  to  exhibitionism 
and  transvestism. 

"Early  and  ample  expoeure  (to  pornogra- 
phy) may  affect  the  youth's  view  of  sexuality 
and  wlllingneeB  to  engage  in  varieties  of  devi- 
ance," the  researchere  eald.  "In  an  old- 
faahloned  language,  his  sexual  inclinations 
may  be  warped  by  a  very  early  algnlflcant 
expoeure." 
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ANTI-SMITH  EXILES  RUN  INTO 
PERMIT  TROUBLE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  M2CHUUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DI006.  Mr.  Speakw.  under  unjin- 
linous  consent,  I  Include  the  following: 
[From  the  Observer,  Aug.  10.  1B70] 

ANTx-SMtra   Bxn.aB   Bim   Imro   P^oar 

TaonsLs 

(By  Colin  Legum) 

Several  hundred  Rhodealan  opiKUuntt  of 
the  rebel  regime,  living  In  Inseourlty  and 
many  of  them  in  penury  in  Britain  because 
the  Home  Office  refuses  to  grant  them  work 
permits,  are  angered  by  the  decision  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Uaudling.  to  give  a 
work  permit  to  the  33-year-old  stepson  of 
Mr.  Zan  Smith. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Franceses  Mugabe.  38-year-old 
wife  of  a  leading  political  opponent  of  the 
Smith  regime  now  approaching  his  ninth 
year  In  a  Salisbury  prison,  is  one  of  ihoae 
who  facw  the  threat  of  deportation  aa  well 
aa  being  refused  the  right  to  work. 

A  Ghanaian  before  ahe  married  Robert 
Mugabe  In  Salisbury  In  1901.  she  was  her- 
self imprisoned  for  ao-callsd  trespass.  For 
most  of  her  married  life,  her  husband  has 
been  In  Rhodsalin  prlaona. 

After  losing  tbdr  only  child,  aba  came  to 
England  In  1907  to  take  a  taachera'  training 
course  at  Queen  SUsabetb  College,  London 


University,  hoping  to  earn  a  living  and  to 
help  her  husband. 

Having  obtained  her  diploma  she  was  re- 
fused a  work  permit  and  had  to  resign  her 
temporary  Job  almost  a  year  ago.  alnce  then 
she  has  had  to  depend  on  charity.  She  Is  also 
threatened   with   deportation. 

The  Home  Office  Insists  that,  since  ahe  en- 
tered Britain  for  purposes  of  study,  die  can- 
not apply  for  a  work  permit  while  remaining 
here.  But  they  will  not  promise  that  ^e 
will  get  a  permit  even  if  she  should  find  the 
money  to  leave  the  country  and  to  return. 

Where  is  she  expected  to  go?  Ghana,  the 
Home  Office  answers,  because  she  was  bom 
chare.  But  this  ahe  refuse*  to  do,  insisting 
that  "hocne  is  where  my  husband  Is." 

Nobody,  ahe  says,  suggested  to  her  that 
there  might  be  an  easy  way  round  by  going 
to  Eire,  aa  Mr.  Robert  Smith  did,  and  watting 
there  for  his  permit. 

But  although  she  Is  not  allowed  to  earn  her 
living,  Mrs.  Mugabe  Is  determined  to  stay  in 
London,  because  this  Is  the  only  way  she  con 
help  her  husband.  He  has  gained  six  degrees 
since  being  in  prlaon,  and  la  now  working  on 
a  law  doctorate. 

His  wife  haa  been  Interviewing  people  in 
England  for  his  thesis,  and  helps  to  provide 
him  with  the  increasingly  expensive  text- 
books he  needs  for  his  studies. 

The  Home  Office  has  no  clear  policy  on 
black  Ftbodealana.  One  young  man.  after 
completing  an  extensive  training  course  with 
the  BBC.  was  refused  a  permit  to  work  aa 
a  broadcaster:  but  after  eight  months  he  has 
been  allowed  to  stay  on  temporarily  as  a 
salesman  for  car  spares. 

Most  of  the  black  Rhodeelans  In  this  coun- 
try come  here  as  students  or  to  become 
nursee;  some  are  active  political  oppooents 
of  the  regime  who  darent  go  home  The  great 
majority  feel  that  if  they  retiirned  they 
would  have  Uttle  chance  of  finding  Jobs  In  a 
altuatton  wher*  unemployment  among 
school -leavers  has  gone  up  to  400.000  since 
1060. 

In  his  latest  annual  r^Mrt,  Mr.  Smith's 
director  of  education  points  out  that  f«« 
chUdrcA  leaving  eohool  stand  any  chaaoe  of 
getting  Jobs  commensurate  with  their  quali- 
fications. 

The  situation  facing  black  Rhodeelans  Is 
that  the  Home  Office  moetly  inoists  on  rigidly 
applying  the  requirements  that  nobody  who 
enters  this  country  for  otoe  purpose  can  have 
his  stay  prolonged  for  a  dlffervnt  putpoae. 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  faoing  British  or- 
ganizations conoemed  with  their  welfare  is 
beooming  Infmairtngrj  dlfBoult.  One  of  those 
conneoted  with  ttHs  work  said:  "It  U  Juet 
atwut  the  moat  frightful  thing  we  have  to 
deal  with.  The  pity.  It  seams,  la  that  thoy  an 
not  aU  the  children  of  Mr.  Ian  SniKh." 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE:  THE 
VS.  SST 


MAN'S  INHUBCANrry  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSNTATIVES 

Wednaday,  September  16,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  »  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  add: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  aaks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  la  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  (nla- 
oners  of  war  and  their  families. 

Bow  long? 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Kxsaonxi 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRJESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday.  September  IS.  1970 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  propoeed  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  airliner. 
I  am  confident  that  the  discussions  will 
escalate  in  the  coming  weelts. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  pros  will 
be  aired  as  well  as  the  cons,  I  offer  a 
complete  and  timely  article  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Leon  Shloss.  a  senior  editor  of 
the  magazine,  "Government  Executive." 
The  article  follows: 
To  Bb  oe  not  To  Bs:  Tux  UjB.  SST 
(By  XiSon  Shloaa) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1— 17&  world  aviation  leadership  U  threat- 
ened by  unfounded  attacks  on  its  super- 
sonic transport  program. 

a— The  program  looked  like  it  was  going 
down  the  drain  untU.  a  few  months  ago.  a 
new  man  was  put  in  charge. 

8 — The  new  man  has  turned  the  ball  game 
around— or  Is  In  process  of  doing  ao.  He  has 
converted  a  hoet  of  critics  and,  backed  by  an 
industry  team  of  hundreds  of  companies,  is 
hopeful  that  the  program  will  continue  and 
avert  a  »33-billlon  loea  by  the  UB,  in  Inter- 
national trade. 

Continued  UB.  world  leadership  in  avia- 
tion. Imperiled  by  massive  attack  by  ill  - 
Informed  conservationists  and  ix>UtlcaUy 
swayed  economic  prophets  of  doom.  Is  right 
now  at  stake  as  the  Senate  prepares  to  vote 
on  a  S290  million  appropriation  that  would 
£  kaep  alive  the  development  of  the  supenonlo 

3    ■  tiwisport  airliner. 

**  The   stuttering   history   of  the  U-8.  BBT, 

which  began  11  y«ar*  ago.  and  to  which 
"flnls"  appeared  inuninent  five  months  ago, 
suddenly  gained  new  life  on  April  i.  1970. 
with  appointment  of  William  U.  Magruder 
as  director  of  SST  development  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

In  that  abort  interim  the  47-y«w-oId  Air 
Force  reteran,  engineer  and  aircraft  mdustry 
exaoutlve  appears  to  have  turned  the  tide 
until  today  there  Is  a  chance  that  develop- 
ment will  continue  on  the  aircraft. 

Magruder.  whose  engaging  grin  does  not 
mask  his  dedication  to  the  SST,  has  al- 
ready converted  many  of  the  critics  simply 
by  applying  logic  to  the  problem.  To  labor 
leaders  he  talked  In  terms  of  Jobs  the  SST 
program  would  provide  (160.000).  To  the 
conservationists  he  presented  the  reeults  of 
studies  demonstrating  that  the  8ST^  sonic 
boom  would  cause  no  harm  to  human,  ani- 
mal or  marlDe  life,  nor  would  It  poee  a  threat 
of  damage  to  property. 

These  same  studies,  he  told  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  critical  conservationist  organln- 
tlons,  show  that  the  SST  will  not.  as  chained, 
"poUute  the  upper  atmosphere  in  such  a 
way  as  may  result  in  terrible  alterations  of 
global  weather." 

To  the  Prlenda  of  the  Barth.  Magruder 
aald  there  Is  abaolutely  no  scientific  Juatlfl- 
catloo  for  their  vUtement  that  the  SST  "wlU 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  present  aircraft 
because  of  severe  problems  of  metal  fatigue. 
landing  speed,  visibility  and  maneuverabil- 
ity." The  fact  is  that  the  SST  wiU  be  built  of 
titanium  which  is  stronger  than  steel.  Its 
landing  speed  will  be  similar  to  many  of  the 
present  air  carrier  }ets.  it  will  be  Instrument 
controlled  all  the  way.  and  it  will  be  the 
beneficiary  of  a  gr«atly  improved  air  traffic 
ooutrot  ayBtem  now  being  automated   and 
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expanded  to  meet  the  continuing  growth  In 
air  traffic. 

To  other  environmental  crltlca.  Magruder 
pointed  out  that  the  SST  Is  the  only  aircraft 
development  program  ever  xindertaken  with 
noise  limitations  written  into  the  contnut. 
In  Interviews  with  Government  Kxecutive, 
he  said:  "The  SST  engines  (produced  by 
Oeneral  Electric)  wlU  be  smoke-f^ee,  and 
powerful  enough  to  take  the  airplane  to  alti- 
tude quickly  to  reduce  the  sound  over  the 
community. 

"OveraJl."  he  continued.  ■*tbe  airplane  Is 
one  of  the  most  land-oonservatlve  forms  of 
transportation .  Airports  consume  far  lees  re&l 
estate  than  Is  required  for  highways  or  rail- 
ways. New  airports  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
designed to  contain  most  of  the  objectionable 
noise  of  aircraft  operations  within  their 
boundaries."  Biagruder  added: 

"Tboae  of  us  who  believe  in  the  SST  pro- 
gram also  live  on  this  earth  and  share  the 
environment  and  we  hare  aaked  many  of  the 
same  questions  certain  ecologlsCs  are  asking 
today.  Only  we  asked  them  eeveral  years  ago. 
and  the  program  has  moved  forward  with 
assurances  from  the  best  scientific  counsel 
available  to  the  Government  that  any  adverse 
effects  to  the  weather  or  from  r&dlatlon  are 
very  unlikely." 

But  since  some  uncertainty  does  exist, 
Magruder  has  created  an  expanded  environ- 
mental and  noise  reeearch  program  represent- 
ing about  »27  mlUlon  In  ongoing  or  new  re- 
•each  BCtlvltlee  by  various  Government 
agencies,  plus  formation  of  two  committees — 
the  SST  Environmental  Advisory  Council  and 
tile  Community  Noise  Council — to  explore 
further.  Both  of  these  councils  are  chaired 
by  highly  competent  people — Dr.  Myron 
Trltnu,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  who  heads  the  Bn- 
vlronmental  Council,  and  Dr.  Leo  Beranek, 
general  m&nager  and  chief  scientist  of  Bolt, 
Beranek  and  Newman  Inc..  the  eminent  New 
York  paychoecoustlcs  finn.  Bach  chairman 
has  available  13  highly  regarded  experts  in 
the  areas  ot  atmospheric  phenomena,  radia- 
tion, weather  and  noise. 

Relevant  to  the  noise  issue.  Magruder  says: 
■•The  SST  Boeing  la  proposing  to  build  will 
be  about  half  as  annoying  as  present  day 
707a  or  DC-8a — the  International -range  sub- 
sonic Jets.  The  high-pitched  whine  of  the 
fanjets  of  today  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
SST  becaiise  of  the  unique  supersonic  engine 
mlet  and  the  rapid  climb-out  capability  of 
the  SST  on  takeoff  will  take  the  airplane  to 
about  twice  tbe  altitude  todays  Jets  actileve 
at  Che  three-and-a-half  mile  point  from 
brake  release.  In  effect,  the  SST  wUl  take  the 
community  noLse  of  today's  Jets  and  con  line 
It  to  the  airport,  where  It  belongs." 

The  two  prototype  aircraft,  to  be  built 
within  the  next  two  yean,  for  which  the 
MOO-million  appropriation  is  sought  from 
the  Senate  (tbe  House  has  already  given  its 
approval)  must  demonstrate,  among  other 
requirements,  that  the  airplane  will  meet 
the  stringent  environmental  standards  pre- 
scribed for  It. 

To  "Jet  Set"  syndrome  critics.  Magruder 
points  out:  "The  SST  enables  uj  to  calculate 
distances  in  time,  not  miles.  Because  of  the 
SSTs  great  speed  (I.aoo  mpb)  comparwl,  for 
example,  to  the  74T8  025  mllea  an  hour,  one 
airplane  can  carry  more  paasengera  on  more 
trips  m  a  given  period  of  time.  Tbe  SST. 
therefore,  is  more  producuve  and  potentially 
more  profitable,  which  means  that  fares  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  on  subsonic 
aircraft." 

To  economic  orltloa.  Including  some  Oon- 
grttMmen  who  ffrmpl^ln  that  the  ralaon 
d'etre  for  the  SST  la  "Jtist  so  that  we  can  say 
to  Britain,  Trance  and  Russia  that  we  can 
ny  faster  than  you  can."  Magruder  has  pre- 
sented  these  ■tatlsUos:  "With  no  VS.  SffT 
program,  American  airlines  will  be  foroed.  In 
order  to  meet  tbelr  oompetlUon,  to  Import 
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gia  bllUon  worth  of  Concorde  BBT»  (built 
Jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  France) .  With  a 
U.S.  SST  program  we  will  fill  our  own  needs, 
plus  export  of  «10  billion  wortb  of  airplanes." 
A  point  on  which  Magruder  feels  very 
strongly  is  the  crltlcUm  of  Government  "sub- 
sidization" of  the  SST.  He  says:  "We  must 
remember  that  nearly  every  Amarlcan  com- 
mercial transport  airplane  has  grown  out  of 
design  and  production  for  the  mlUtary.  Thus 
the  manufacturer  has  paid  for  him,  iiy  the 
Government,  tbe  research  and  development 
costs  of  tbe  airframe,  the  engine  and  other 
compoaentB.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  com- 
mercial transport  is  being  developed  without 
t>encQt  of  military  research.  The  industry 
simply  cannot  bear  tbe  entire  coaI.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  help." 

The  facts  on  Government  "subsiay"  are 
these: 

The  SST  program  is  being  carried  out  as  a 
partnership  between  Oovemment,  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  airlines,  wUb  each  Eharlng 
the  n$k8  AS  well  as  tbe  rewards. 

The  cost  of  the  prototype  development 
phase  Is  estimated  at  tl.3  billion.  The  prime 
contractors.  Boeing  (airframe J  and  General 
Electric  (powerplant)  will  invest  about  tSOO 
million.  Twelve  17.S.  and  14  non-U.S.  alrllsM 
have  deposited  «3a  million  to  assure  113  de- 
livery positions. 

The  Oovemment  wUl  collect  a  royalty  on 
all  n.S.  SST  sales  to  recover  all  of  Its  cuts 
plus  Interest  by  delivery  of  the  500th  air- 
plane. Further,  the  Oovemment  will  get  addi- 
tional return  on  sales  beyond  300.  Delivery 
of  600  airplanes,  predicted  fay  1090.  would 
give  this  Government  a  til  billion  return  on 
Its  Investment. 

Facing  media  oppoaltlon,  doubtless  Inspired 
by  SST  opponents  while  the  program  lead«'- 
ahlp  before  bis  aocession  was  less  than  dy- 
namic, Magruder  has  been  heartened  by  de- 
velopments. He  says:  "I  wouJd  guess  the  press 
la  now  about  &0-SO.  And  that's  50  percent 
better  than  It  was  two  months  ago.**  He 
didn't  say  that  this  might  be  so  because  he 
has  had  several  off-the-reeord  sessions  with 
editors  and  reporters. 

Magruder  came  to  Washington  tnta  the 
post  of  Deputy  Director  of  Commercial  Bngi- 
neerlng  for  Lockheed  (where  he  doubUesa 
made  considerably  more  money  than  tbe 
new  Job  pays).  In  Washington  be  found  (to 
his  houeet  aurprlsel  two  Santa  Monica.  Calif., 
high  school  clBSsniat*s — John  D.  Ehrllchman 
and  H.  B  Haldenmn — both  very  top-level 
aides  to  President  Nixon.  This  acquaintance- 
ship probably  has  oot  impeded  his  access  to 
the  White  House  (The  SST  program  was 
taken  out  of  tbe  Federal  Avlatlcui  Admln- 
istraUon  (FAAt  and  placed  dlrecUy  under 
Department  of  Transportation  Secretary 
John  Volpc.  What  this  appears  to  add  up  to 
li  that  Magruder  reports  to  Volpe  and 
through  him  dlreoUy  to  the  White  Bouse.) 
Magruder  has  another,  unique  handle  on 
the  situation.  He  is  a  Fallow  In  and  past 
president  of  the  international  Society  of 
Kxperlmental  Twt  PUoU.  Tbe  French  chief 
test  pUot  of  the  Concorde,  and  his  BJltlah 
oounterpart,  are  also  "msmbors  of  tbs 
lodge."  Magruder  talks  to  them  via  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone  almost  weekly.  The  trio 
compares  progress.  Thus  Magrtider  knows 
almost  as  much  about  the  Concorde  as  the 
other  two.  Reportedly,  he  will  fly  the  Oo»- 
corde  blnMsIf  sometime  in  tbe  future. 

Magruder's  approach  to  tbe  Job  went,  In 
his  own  words,  thualy:  "Before  accepting 
Secretary  Volpe*s  Invitation  to  direct  the  SST 
progTam.  I  spent  several  months  satisfying 
myaeU  that  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  was  a  wise,  productive,  SLnd  alto- 
gether fruitful  venture  for  the  two  partici- 
pants, tbe  Government  and  tbe  aviation  in- 
dustry. 

"I  made  a  cocnplete  review  of  the  SST  cod- 
flguratton  with  NASA.  I  talked  with  every 
major  US.  airline  prasldent,  most  of  the  In- 
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tertiAtlonal  airilne  prealdenM.  and  members 
of  ihelr  staffs.  I  reviewed  the  major  Air  Pare* 
program  cmitracts  and  project  control  pro- 
cedures at  Wright- Pa ttereon  AFB.  for  lessons 
learned  on  progrmma  like  the  F-lIl  and  C-5, 
the  P-15  and  B-1.  I  went  over  the  SST  pro- 
gram with  other  airframe  manufacturers  to 
ascertain  their  moral  and  technical  support. 
Flmilly.  I  reviewed  the  British -French  Con- 
corde program  with  their  goTcrnment-lndua- 
try  leaders  to  assess  the  \tabmty  of  that  pro- 
gram and  get  a  better  sense  of  its  timing. 

"I  found  our  configuration  u  a  good  one. 
with  a  31  to  37  percent  economic  advantage 
to  ttie  airlines  over  the  Concorde.  Alillne 
support  for  our  progrum  Is  lOO  percent.  The 
report  that  the  airlines  wish  the  SST  would 
go  away  Just  plain  Isn't  true.  An  In-servlce 
date  of  1978  tfl  considered  by  the  airlines  to  be 
good  timing.  The  SST  will  meet  airline  needs 
for  increased  producUvlty  in  that  time  frame 
and  bUU  allow  the  airlines  to  recover  from 
their  heavy  investments  In  prior  aircraft 
purchases. 

"These  findings  oomprlse  the  foundation 
on  which  I  agreed  to  pick  up  and  carry  for- 
ward the  direction  of  the  prototype  program. 
At  preeent  we  are  about  midway  in  the  pro- 
totype development  phase  which  will  be 
completed  in  calendar  year  1B73." 

DlscufiElng  passenger  cocofort,  Magruder 
8&ld:  "The  prime  comfort  feature  Is.  of 
course,  the  sharply  reduced  transit  time. 
Studies  have  ahown  that  the  human  body 
begins  to  show  dlatreas  when  sitting  dura- 
tJoa  time  exceed*  four  hours.  With  the  SST. 
the  five  to  thirteen  hour  transoceanic  Olghts 
of  today  will  be  cue  draatlcally;  many  major 
city  pairs  will  be  lour  hours  apart,  or  leas,  by 

sex. 

"The  films,  stero  recordings  and  lounges 
provided  on  today's  Jew,"  he  continued,  "are 
features  designed  to  distract  the  passenger 
irom  the  fact  that  travel  U  a  necessary  but 
not  a  very  fulfilling  use  of  one's  time.  The 
SST  affords  the  traveler  the  most  attracUve 
of  all  comfort  factors — ehoia  duration  ex- 
poeure  to  the  confinement  of  flight," 

Returning  to  the  ecoooDalc  Issue,  Magruder 
said:  "The  aaaumptlon  is  that  because  the 
free  world  alrUnea  buy  about  84  peroent  of 
their  Jets  from  the  US.,  this  large  share  of 
the  alxunlnum  subsonic  dvil  aircraft  market 
would  continue  to  be  American-dominated. 
This  Isn't  neoesBarily  bo.  I  have  done  some 
marketing  of  coounerdal  aircraft  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  airline  executlree  make  thair 
purchases  only  after  careful  examination  of 
the  manufacturer's  family'  of  aircraft. 

There  are  logics  of  economy  implicit  in 
single-source  purcbaalng^  The  European  avi- 
ation 'carter  could  become  such  a  source. 
With  the  Concorde  on  the  blue-ribbon  in- 
ternational routes,  a  twin-engine  260-pas- 
aenger  low-coert  air-bus  Tor  high  density  do- 
mestic routes,  and  the  Jtfercure  for  the  DC-8 
and  737  market,  the  French /Britlah  indtistry 
would  be  io  good  poeJUon  to  challenge  tiie 
VS.  aviation  industry.  Conaldertog  that  the 
clvU  aircraft  market  repreeents  a  100  t^lUon 
dollar  buMneae  (to  the  next  30  years)  It's 
not  ffurpetelng  that  other  nariooa  would  be 
willing  to  compete  aggr«alvcly  for  a  larger 
piece  of  the  aoUon." 

An  airplane  of  the  VS  SST's  capablUtles. 
Magruder  aaid.  Is  not  only  economically 
practical  "but  virtually  essential  in  a  grow- 
ing world  with  a  large  consumer  appetite  for 
air  trans portotlon."  C-ontlmilng:  "The  SSTs 
great  redeeming  value  Is  Its  greater  produc- 
ciTlty.  While  the  US-  2707  has  about  two- 
thtrds  the  passengeT  capacity  of  the  747.  U 
win  be  nearly  twice  as  prtxluctJve.  Its  ability 
to  earn  revenue  will  be  about  double  the 
work  capacity  of  the  747.  The  Improvements 
in  productlTliy  that  come  with  succeeding 
generations  of  aircraft  are  what  enable  air- 
lines to  accommodate  travel  growth  require- 
ments, maintain  favorable  departure  and  ar- 
rival schedules  and.  most  important,  stabi- 
lize fares  in  the  face  of  r^ldly  rising  coeta. 
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"By  1B85  the  International  iralDc  level* — 
the  trafflc  SSTs  can  carry  without  violating 
overland  supersonic  flight  reatrlcHona— will 
equal  the  total  tree  world  trafflc  today.  II 
productivity  hadn't  kept  pace  with  demand, 
we  would  need  nearly  300.000  DC-3s  In  the 
early  1980s." 

The  SST.  said  Magruder.  U  deixly  designed 
to  meet  future  needs  of  travelers,  alrllnei 
and  the  nation.  To  continue  the  current  prtj- 
totypc  development  program,  with  the  en- 
vironmental safeguards  Implicit  In  It.  he  de- 
clared, "la  also  the  best  aseuranoe  we  can 
give  to  ourselves  and  to  the  peoples  ol  the 
world  that  supersonic  air  transportation  wUl 
not  distress  the  quality  of  Me  or  further 
blemish  what  astronaut  frank  Borman  so 
aptly  described  as  'the  good  earth,  an  oasis  In 
space.' " 

The  3707  will  be  bigger,  fsster.  and  will 
carry  more  fure-paylng  passengers  In  greater 
cocnfort,  and  with  commercial  aircraft 
safety  than  the  Concorde.  Magruder  said, 
adding:  "Without  a  U.S.  SST,  however,  the 
Coneortic  and  the  Russian  TD-lM  would  be 
ths  fsstesl  planes  In  the  commercial  skies. 
Airlines  will  buy  them  and  people  will  fly 
on  them." 

As  far  as  "sharing  the  wealth"  goes,  the 
3707  will.  Boeing  ultimately  will  subcontract 
at  least  »0  percent  of  the  fabrication  work. 
As  of  mid-year  more  than  »160  million  m 
subcontracts  hsd  already  been  let  by  the 
aeattle-bs£ed  company  to  companies  in  36 
states,  plus  two  In  Canada. 

To  the  dispassionate  guy  on  the  sldellnse 
a  few  truths  l>ocome  self-evident; 

ThMe  are  very  few.  If  any,  land  areas  over 
which  the  SST  would  By  at  supersonic  speed. 
Further,  once  an  SST  reached  supersonic 
speed  It  would  be  at  such  a  high  alutude 
that  the  sonic  boom  which  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  land  or  water  surfaces  would  be 
greatly  reduced  from  the  sonic  t>ooms  creoted 
by  military  Uicraft  with  which  the  public 
Is  familiar. 

Abandonment  of  the  OS.  SST  program 
would  not  prevent  supersonic  fllghu  at  the 
eO,000-foot  alutude  whsre  Uie  SSTs  wUl  fly, 
ijecause  both  the  Concorde  and  the  Soviet 
TU-144  will  cruise  at  the  same  altitude. 

The  threefold  Increase  In  flight  speed  will 
provide  opportunity  for  International  com- 
muting. As  an  example,  a  passenger  oould 
leave  the  njS.  at  B  ajn..  fly  to  Europe,  spend 
eight  hours  there,  and  return  to  the  U.S.  at 
10  pjn.  the  same  evening. 

So  this  Is  the  plane  that  Bill  Magruder, 
whom  a  few  engineers  In  industry  looked 
upon  ss  ths  "the  upstart  test  pilot  who  went 
and  got  an  aeronautical  engineering  degree." 
la  trying  to  get  built.  For  the  record,  he 
}olned  Douglas  Aircraft  when  he  left  the  Air 
Force  In  1958.  In  '60  he  was  named  Chief 
Engmrenng  'Test  Pilot.  In  thsl  Job  be  was 
responsible  tor  reducmg  the  landing  Deld 
length  requirements  for  the  DC-8F  by  1.000 
feet.  He  was  Director  of  Market  Development 
tor  Advanced  Systems  and  Research  Pro- 
grams when  he  left  m  1963  to  Join  Lockheed, 
where  he  was  assigned  as  Chief  Research  and 
Test  Engineer  and  Project  Pilot  for  the  SST. 
In  1967  he  was  SST  Assistant  General  Mon- 
sco-  whsn  the  Oovemment  oontract  tor  de- 
velopment of  an  SST  prototype  was  swarded 
to  Boeing. 

Magruder  has  logged  more  than  6,000  fly- 
ln»  hours — »,000  of  them  In  Jets  He  has 
pUoted  144  dlBerent  kinds  of  aircraft.  In- 
cluding 63  transports  and  10  helicopters.  He 
Is  an  Associate  Fellow  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Aatronautles,  wtra 
the  Iven  C.  Klncheloc  Award  for  his  work  oo 
the  DO-4. 

The  tale  of  the  VS.  SST  tope 
Maximum  tskeott  weight  (pounds)  -  7S0. 000 

Length   (feet) — -  »« 

Wing  span  (feet) l« 

Height    (foot) M 

Crolaa  speed  (miles  per  hour) 1,786 

Passengers  *•• 
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Powerplant — Oeneral  Electric  QE-4J  tur- 
bojet (four  of  67,000  lbs.  thrust  each). 


MAN  AND  HIS  "WORLD 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CAUrOKKtA 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue»6ay,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr,  Speaker, 
a  column  by  Dr.  Dennlson  Morey  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Santa  Rosa,  Calif- 
Press  Democrat.  In  which  Dr.  Morey,  who 
holds  a  Ph.  D.  In  biology,  made  a  moat 
eloquent,  reasonable,  balanced,  torcetul 
statement  regarding  environment  and 
ecology. 

m  my  Judgment,  Dr.  Morey  has  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head  In  his  comment* 
about  the  sensationalists  who  have 
cUmbed  on  the  bandwagon  and.  as  Dr. 
Morey  states,  "proceed  to  create  havoc 
lor  personal  glory  and  professional  ad- 
vancement." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  carefully 
what  this  well  qualified  biologist  has  to 
say  about  the  problem  of  Improving  the 
environment  and  his  recommendations 
for  a  solution. 

The  article  foUotra; 

MAN    SHD    His   WOSLD 

(By  Dennlson  Morey.  Ph.  D.) 

Two  of  the  moat  popular  wortSs  In  leoont 
vocabulary  are  "environment"  and  "ecology." 
In  reading  and  listening  lately.  I  have  been 
forced  to  conclude  that  a  great  many  people 
are  convinced  that  If  these  two  magic  words 
are  repeated  often  enough  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  wUl  somehow  disappear. 
The  envlronment^that  Is  the  world  around 
us— has  obviously  been  with  us  for  »  loog 
time. 

The  science  of  ecology  has  been  an  Un- 
poetant  acsdemlc  discipline  for  nearly  60 
years.  The  fact  U  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
spent  thslr  lives  studying  snd  working  to 
understand  the  ways  In  which  man  Influ- 
ences his  environment,  and  the  resultant 
ways  n»n  rtilns  the  natural  ecology  of  the 
other  organisms  that  share  his  environment. 

At  long  last  more  and  more  people  have 
suddenly  reallied  that  the  world  In  which  we 
live  Is  becoming  Intolerable. 

H  has  become  intolerable  becsuse  of  pubUc 
Ignorance  and  complacency.  The  current 
method  used  to  deal  with  these  problems  Is 
senstlonallsm,  which  serves  as  a  means  of 
easing  man's  well-earned  sense  of  guilt,  yet 
seldom  solves  problems  or  offers  alterna- 
tives. 

The  unforttmate  fact  Is  that  sensational- 
ists In  tx>th  the  press  and  academic  circles 
take  a  particular  pomt  of  public  Interest 
and  magnify  It  Into  some  horrible  demon, 
an  area  of  fear,  and  then  they  proceed  to 
create  havoc  for  personal  glory  and  profes- 
sional advancement. 

No  serious  problem  has  ever  been  solved 
In  the  absence  of  knowledge.  If  you  are 
seriously  and  sincerely  concerned  with 
salvagmg  and  Improving  man"B  environ- 
ment, you  must  first  of  all  concern  yourself 
with  an  uderstandlng  of  what  the  envlron- 
tnent  Is.  leariung  the  relationship  human 
ecology  has  on  determining  the  ulUmate 
quality  of  our  environment. 

Fortunstely.  there  is  a  way  to  understand- 
ing which  Is  available  to  everyone,  regard- 
less of  wbers  you  Uve.  A  way  of  understand- 
ing which  Is  both  pleasant,  rewarding,  en- 
joyable and  thoroughly  productive. 

By  leammg  aU  there  Is  to  know  about 
ecology   and   environment,    we    can   extend 
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them  Into  the  world  arotind  ua  ao  that  not 
only  ourselves  but  our  fellow  men  can  look 
forward  to  a  better  and  happier  life. 

When  I  first  started  to  learn  to  read  I 
discovered  that  the  alphabet  came  flrst.  T 
soon  learned  the  ways  in  which  the  letters 
could  be  put  together  to  make  words,  and 
Itradualty  I  became  aware  that  the  words, 
combined  to  convey  Ideas,  making  it  po«- 
filble  to  learn  and  understand  a  great  deal 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  imposfilble. 

The  eaEtest  way  to  understand  That 
ecology  l8.  what  the  environment  is.  and  what 
they  both  mean  to  ua.  \a  to  use  the  very 
best   primer   available   to  each   of   us. 

The  key  Ilea  close  at  band  In  our  gardens, 
planter  boxes,  poited  plants,  or  any  other 
place  in  which  we  might  try  to  grow  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature,  controlled  as 
best  we  can  to  give  u«  pleasure  and  relief 
from  the  pressures  of  our  hectic  world. 

Your  garden  is  a  book.  The  plants  are  the 
words  and  the  language  of  real  living 
ecology.  The  factors  of  the  environment — 
sunshine,  rain,  temperature,  humidity,  soil, 
pests  and  diseases— are  the  letters  of  the  en- 
vironmental alphabet. 
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ties  around  him.  Yet  be  spoke  out  with  a 
oalm  vigor  that  made  his  words  all  the  more 
impreuiTc — and  influential. — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUBEN  SALA2:AR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  csuroBTfU 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
JlfontiaK,  Sepfcmber  14,  19(0 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Is  being  celebrated  as 
Mexican  Independence  Day  in  San 
Jose.  They  are  celebrating  with  a  parade, 
with  marciilng  and  music  and  cliarros — 
Mexican  horsemen — and  open  cars  for 
dignitaries.  So  it  Is  timely,  I  think,  for 
a  few  words  of  tribute  to  a  man  who 
gave  everything  he  had  to  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent.  Ruben  Salazar  was  a 
remarkable  man,  a  human  bridge  be- 
tween two  worlds.  His  writing  helped  to 
make  the  world  of  the  barrio  compre- 
hensible to  the  middle-Americans  to 
whom  he  wrote.  One  of  his  last  and  best 
writings,  "Stranger  In  One's  Lond,"  Is 
a  moving  account  of  his  people.  It  Is 
available  through  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  a  49-p«ge  booklet  that 
should  be  required  reading  for  anyone 
Interested  In  the  second  largest  ethnic 
minority  group  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Salazar's  death  In  Los  Angeles  from  a 
police  tear  gas  shell  was  a  great  loss  and 
will  be  widely  felt  by  Chlcanos  and  Anglos 
alike.  With  that  I  would  like  to  include 
In  the  RicoRD  the  September  3  editorial 
from  the  San  Jose  News,  reprinted  from 
the  Los  Anseles  Times : 

RUBKH   SALAZAS'a   VOXCX 

Ruben  ft*!***.*  was  a  moet  uncommon  man 
who  fought  mightily  for  the  cause  of  a 
group  of  underprivileged  common  men— 
those  of  the  economically  deprived  Mexi- 
can-American community. 

When  Mr.  Salazar.  whose  column  appeared 
vpeekly  In  The  Times,  was  kUled  during  last 
Saturday's  East  Side  rioting,  he  died  on  the 
Job  at  43.  We  fervently  vrlsh  he  were  here 
with  us  today,  to  help  explain  what  really 
happened. 

He  wrote  of  dropouts  from  Inferior  schools. 
of  the  Mexican-Americans"  lack  of  political 
power,  of  their  search  for  Identity  m  an 
Anglo  world. 

atnnetlmes  Mr.  Salasar  was  an  angry  man, 
and  properly  so,  as  he  obasrrsd  ths  Inequl- 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KAKaAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tue$day.  September  15.  1970 
Mr.  LKXJBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  junior 
Senator  from  gflnRns  is  a  feUow  who  i5 
plenty  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  am  sure  his  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  can  vouch  lor  Senator  Bob 
Doles  courage. 

The  Emporia,  Kans.,  Gazette,  one  of 
the  leading  midwestem  newspapers,  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Issues  and  Answers*"  incorporating  an 
article  written  by  Walter  Trohan  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  i  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  laudatory  edi- 
torial about  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Kansan,  Bob  Dole.  I  include  this  edi- 
torial, as  follows: 

ISBUKS    «J4T>   AKBWSaa 

Kanaaa  Sen.  Robert  Dole  debated  vltb 
Sen.  Qeorge  McGorem  on  the  telerUloa  show 
"Xvuaa  and  Answers"  Sunday  ftltemoon. 

Of  course  Senator  Dole  did  a  good  Job  of 
presenting  the  aenstble  point  of  view  on 
tbe  Vlctnana  sltuauon  while  Senator  Mc- 
Oovem  was  demanding.  In  effect,  tbat  tbe 
U.S.  turn  over  southeast  Asia  to  the  Com- 
munlBts. 

Senator  Doles  television  appearance  Sun- 
day empboslaefi  tbe  fact  tliat  he  Is  Ia«t 
emerging  as  one  of  the  nation's  strong  con- 
feervatlve  leaders.  That  Image  la  reflected  in 
the  following  cclumn  written  by  Walter  TYo- 
han  for  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

By  all  means,  look  at  the  Senate  now  to 
watch  the  emergence  of  a  new  conserva- 
tive leader.  He  Is  Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole  (H.. 
Kans.),  who  is  succeeding  to  tbe  mantle  of 
the  late  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Of  course  Barry  Ooldwaler  (R.,  Aria.)  la 
still  in  the  Senate  and  active.  He  also  Is 
neglected  by  the  news  media,  which  seldom 
carry  his  speeches  and  generaUy  fall  to 
chronicle  his  activities.  But  Goldwatcr  has 
to  tread  cautiously  thes^  days,  because,  after 
all,  Richard  M.  Nlion  did  campaign  and  cam- 
paign strenuously  for  him  In  tbe  ioslng  1964 
Presidential  race. 

There  are  other  conservative  stalwarts  In 
the  Senate.  Including  John  Wllllama  of  Dela- 
ware, Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 
Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  John  Tower  of 
Texas.  Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado.  Karl 
Mundt  of  South  t}akoU,  George  Murphy  of 
California,  and  Peter  Domlnlck  of  Colorado. 
And  there  are  conservatives  on  the  Demo. 
crauc  side  like  John  Stennli  of  MSaslaslppl, 
Richard  Russell  of  GeorgU.  SpetuMI  L.  Hol- 
land of  Florida,  and  James  Fastlanil  ot  Mic- 
filsslppl. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  Jr..  who  has  left  the 
Democratic  Party  to  run  as  an  Independent 
but  has  not  joined  the  G.OJ».,  Is  stUl  another 
of  the  nrmness  believers  In  Ascal  reaponsl- 
bUlty  and  personal  Integrity  In  public  office. 

Moet  of  tiiase  look  upon  Dole  as  a  comer. 
Those  on  the  left  respect  and  fear  him. 
Dldn*t  be  tie  up  In  parliamentary  knota  no 
lees  a  veteran  than  J.  WUllam  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  powerful  If 
often  misguided  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee?  Whether  Dole  can  lead  the  Sen- 
ate toward  restoration  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can coziservatlve  prlndplee  is  something  else 
agaizL.   Bnsy  Pntfdent  irom  Ftanklln  D. 
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Rooeevelt  b»B  taken  this  country  deeper  Into 
the  welfare  socialist  state  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. Including  conservative  voters. 

Dole  la  a  relatively  young  man  and  a  fight- 
er, who  knows  aU  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  He 
waa  bom  In  Russell.  Kan..  July  23.  1933, 
which  makes  htm  47  years  old. 

He  attended  the  tJnlversity  of  Kansas  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  Washburn  Mu- 
nicipal University  of  Topeka  In  1952.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Army  In  1943,  served  &V>  years 
and  was  twice  wounded  and  twice  decorated 
for  heroism  In  Italy. 

Dole  remained  in  the  Army  after  the  war 
and  was  discharged  In  1948  with  the  rank 
ot  Captain.  He  plunged  into  politics  early 
and  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  legislature  in 
1961.  Be  later  served  four  terms  as  Russell 
County  attorney. 

In  19«0  he  set  hU  eyes  on  Washington 
and  was  elected  to  the  House,  where  be  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  He  was  re-elected  in 
19fl3,  1904  and  196«.  In  1967  he  decided  to 
try  for  the  Senate  and  In  1968  he  won. 

Although  actuaUy  a  freshman  senator.  Dole 
came  to  a  body  marked  by  a  vacuum  in  lead- 
erahlp.  On  the  Democratic  side.  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana  la  a  nice  feUow.  but  hardly 
the  wheeler-dealer  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon 
was.  And  on  tbe  RepubUcan  aide  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen  waa  declining:  be  died  a 
year  ago.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  but  no  Dlrksen.  In  fact,  many  wondar 
whether  he  is  a  RepubUcan.  because  he  seems 
to  disagree  with  Mr.  NUon  as  often  as  he 
agrees  with  him. 

tn  this  atmosphere.  Dole  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  notice  in  a  Senate  which  seems 
to  be  doing  less  every  day.  partly  from  lack  of 
direction.  It  is  more  than  probable  he  will 
emerge  as  the  new  conservative  leader. 

Senator  Dole  Is  making  quite  a  name  for 
himself  and  Kansas  at  the  same  tuna. 
Kansasans  should  be  proud  of  their  junior 
senator. 


PROPER  WAGE  SCALE  FOR  AIRPORT 
POUCE 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    UONTAHA 

IK  TBE  HOUSE  OP  EEPEESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rash  of 
recent  airline  hijackings  has  been  fur- 
ther p.-oof  of  the  desperate  need  for  im- 
proved airport  and  In-flight  security.  The 
largei5t  and  most  well-protected  airports 
in  the  world  have  proven  to  be  susceptible 
to  this  type  of  piracy,  and  only  through 
improving  the  quallflcaUons  and  eHec- 
tlveness  of  our  airport  police  systems  will 
we  be  able  to  combat  this  growing 
problem. 

Here  In  our  national  capital  we  are 
dlscoverinE  that  our  airports  are  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  this  is  the  simple  fact  that  work- 
ing conditions  and  wage  benefits  at  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Dulles  International 
Airport  are  not  attractive  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  influx  of  police  re- 
cruits, and  in  fact  force  many  experi- 
enced airport  policemen  to  seek  employ- 
ment el-sewhere.  We  need  an  experienced, 
effective  force  to  protect  our  air  services, 
and  one  practical  way  of  helping  achieve 
that  goal  would  be  for  us  to  improve  the 
wage  scale  at  our  Washington  area  air- 
ports. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  Intro- 
duced a  biH  yesterday  to  provide  a  proper 
wage  scale  for  alnmrt  police. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iurarfai/,  September  17,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Idtch, 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

/  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to 
see  the  goodness  ol  the  Lord  Jn  ttie  laitd 
0/  the  living.  Psalm  27:  13. 

Eternal  Father,  whose  strength  under- 
glrds  those  who  trust  in  Thee  and  whose 
love  gives  understanding  to  those  who 
walk  In  Thy  way.  amid  the  shifting 
scenes  of  this  earth  help  us  to  look  up 
and  to  see  the  «hintng  truth  of  Thine 
eternal  presence.  Forgive  us  when  we 
forget  that  above  our  pride  and  prej- 
udice Thou  art  calling  us  to  higher  prin- 
ciples, underneath  our  frailties  and 
faults  Tbou  art  offering  us  the  strength 
of  Thy  spirit  and  around  our  failures 
and  frustrations  Thou  art  summoning 
us  to  wider  fields  of  human  service. 

Make  our  country  worthy  of  Thy  bless- 
ing and  willing  to  be  a  channel  through 
which  the  spirit  of  democracy  may  flow 
into  our  world.  Orant  us  grace  to  heal 
the  broken  relationshipG  of  mankind,  to 
give  light  to  those  who  sit  In  darkness. 
and  to  lead  the  nations  in  the  ways  of 
peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  our  Lord  we 
pray.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6778)  entlUed  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  oooference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Spauiman,  Mr.  Paox- 
imi.  Mr.  WiiLUKS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
BairasTT,  and  Mr.  Towia  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


IiIESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  SS.  An  act  providing  for  the  addition 
or  Uie  Prccmac  Scbool  to  the  Bomevtead 
Natloaal  UoDuznent  of  Ajnenca  la  the  StAte 
of  Nebrmjka.  &ad  for  other  purposes; 

S-  S31.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eatabUsta- 
ment  of  the  Apoatle  lalasda  National  Laka- 
ahor«  Iji  tiM  State  of  Wlwronaln.  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  and 

s.  3306  An  act  to  authorise  tiw  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feaalblllty  and 
dMlrablUt;  at  a  national  lalcefibore  on  Lake 
Tahoe  In  the  SUt«8  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  35S8i  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued  financ- 
ing for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  PASToai,  Mr.  Hartki,  Mr. 
OtimN,  and  Mr.  Bakes  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  9778.  An  act  to  aoand  the  Bai^ 
Holduig  Company  Act  ot  IRW.  and  for  otbar 


PROTECTION  OP  GOVERNMENT 
WEAPONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time 
for  more  security  at  military  Installa- 
tions and  Reserve  component  armories 
for  the  prt)tection  of  weapons.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  thefts  in  recent 
months  point  to  the  growing  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  Additional  occurrences 
are  to  be  anticipated  in  view  of  higher 
militancy  among  some  of  the  protest 
groups  and  in  view  of  the  rising  crime 
rates.  Stolen  weapoiu  have  figured  in 
terrorist  activities  where  lives  were  lost, 
and  there  will  be  other  instances  of  their 
unlawful  use. 

Apparently  there  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient recognition  of  the  problem  by 
those  charged  with  the  protection  of 
Government  weapons,  and  easy  access 
can  be  had  to  these  weapons  In  some 
instances.  There  have  been  times  when 
I  personally  have  been  struck  by  the 
obvious  lack  of  security  at  armories  and 
other  storage  areas  where  weapons  are 
kept.  This  carele&sness  and  indifference 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  those  in  author- 
ity. It  Is  time  to  understand  the  serious 
nature  of  the  problem  and  time  for 
stronger  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect 
these  weapons  and  to  keep  them  out  ot 
the  wrong  hands. 


CONBTITDTION  DAY 

(Iifr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  today.  Constitution  Day.  we 
commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  is  by  its  na- 
ture, of  coarse,  a  limitation  on  the  powers 
of  Government.  Unless  a  governmental 
function  is  expressly  stated  therein  or 
can  be  fairly  implied  from  it,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  power  to  perform 
Uiat  function.  And.  of  course,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  express  prohibitions 
against  certain  governmental  action  that 
are  contained  in  the  Bin  of  Rights' 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
prohibitions  against  governmental  action 
is  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion's guarantee  of  our  right  of  free  ex- 
pression, as  this  freedom  guarantees  our 
right  to  express  our  viewa  and  opinions 
on  any  subject.  But  even  this  most  im- 


portant right  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  did  not  Intend  for 
this  to  be  an  at>solute  right  which  would 
automatically  override  the  public's  in- 
terest in  other  values,  such  as  law  and 
order.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
mg  in  the  Constitution  holds  that  free- 
dom of  expression  goes  to  the  extent  ot 
Justifying  violent  and  raucous  behavior 
which  would  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
others. 

Today's  anarchists  and  terrorists  who 
shout  down  other  speakers  and  who  de- 
stroy buildings  in  the  name  of  some 
nameless  anarchist-Marxist  theory 
would  also  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  chaos  they  create  might  some- 
day lead  to  the  erosion  of  the  personal 
and  poUUcal  rights  that  the  ConsUtu- 
aon  guarantees.  Some  ot  them  might  at 
first  welcome  such  an  event  but  they 
should  realize  that  it  is  the  Constitu- 
tion that  presently  protects  their  right 
to  peacefully  protest  and  parade.  Should 
they  destroy  the  Constitution,  the  real 
winner  would  be  some  harsh,  repressive 
authoritarian  regime  brought  to  power 
in  reaction  to  chaos  and  anarchy.  Under 
that  kind  of  repressive  regime,  today's 
violence-prone  anarchist  would  enjoy 
far  less  freedom,  if  any  at  all,  than  they 
do  under  the  Constitution.  They  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  anarchy  creates  nothing 
but  disorder  and  violence,  and  that  dis- 
order and  violence  are  the  opposite  of 
stable,  progressive  and  equitable  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution.  I  urge  all 
ot  our  people  to  study  the  history  of  gov- 
ernmental repression  and  cruelty  that 
inspired  our  Founding  Fathers  to  frame 
the  Constitution  as  they  did.  I  urge  them 
to  consider  the  danger  that  anarchy  and 
chaos  might  lead  to  a  reversion  back  to 
unbridled  and  repressive  governmental 
power. 

JOINT  MEETTNG  TO  RECEIVE  COL. 
FRANK  BORMAN.  SPECIAL  REP- 
RESEa^TATTVE  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  in 
order  on  Tuesday.  September  22,  1970, 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  to  receive  in 
Joint  meeting  the  special  representative 
of  the  President  on  prisoners  ot  war.  Col. 
Frank  Borman.  US.  Air  Force,  retired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERADICATION    OF    CRIME    IS    THE 
FIRST  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  stands  at  a  curious  point 
in  time.  We  have  actiieved  a  technologi- 
cal apogee  that  the  wildest  science  fic- 
tion paperbacks  of  20  years  ago  could  not 
have  foreseen  and  at  the  same  Ume  our 


m 


cities  are  reverting  to  the  medieval. 
Crime,  organized  or  spontaneous,  ranges 
from  the  downtown  streets  to  the  sub- 
urbs and  we  appear  powerless  to  stop  it. 
It  has  gotten  far  beyond  the  ugly  stage, 
it  is  now  beyond  reason  Our  cltisens  die 
in  meaningless  attacks,  robbed  and  mur- 
dered for  the  princely  sum  of  a  dollar 
end  18  cents,  or  are  killed  in  public  build- 
ings by  a  blast  of  explosives. 

President  Nixon  made  the  eradication 
of  crime  the  first  order  of  business  in  his 
administration  The  President  sent  to 
this  Congress  a  monumental  amount  of 
legislative  requests  to  combat  what  has 
become  a  national  crisis.  It  took  a  year 
and  a  half  tor  the  model  bill  of  the  whole 
package,  on  the  District  ot  Columbia 
crime,  to  finally  pass.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder is  stUl  stalled  and  for  that.  I 
point  an  accusing  flnger  at  the  Demo- 
crats. They  control  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  and  they  have  made  thoiie  bod- 
ies almost  untenable  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's legislative  program.  In  the 
case  ot  the  anticrime  bills,  there  Just  Is 
no  excuse.  The  partisan  exercise  of 
blocking  the  crime  program  beggars  ra- 
tionality. I  say  to  those  Democrats  re- 
sponsible ;  Forget  which  side  of  the  aisle 
you  are  on  In  this  critical  time  and  help 
us  act.  

TERRORIST  BOMBING 

(Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  ot  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  6  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  asked  for  legislation  to  combat 
bombing— a  recent  and  terrible  out- 
growth of  extremism.  The  President  re- 
quested a  tough  law  that  would  make 
the  sale,  possession,  and  transportation 
tor  illegal  use  of  explosives  punishable 
by  910,000  fines  or  10  years  in  prison. 
That  legislation  would  place  the  act  ot 
terrorist  bombing  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, out  of  the  category  of  simple  dis- 
sent and  demonstration  and  Into  the 
classification  of  murderous  Intent.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  deal  with  the  rash  of 
explosive  attacks  on  institutions  and 
public  and  private  property. 

Where  Is  that  badly  needed  legislation 
at  the  moment?  It  is  stalled,  hung  up  In 
this  Congress.  The  tragic  events  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  a  gradu- 
ate student  lost  his  life,  make  us  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  problem  we  must 
deal  with  is  vitally  serious.  A  Justice  De- 
partment survey  shows  that  at  least  50 
persons  have  died  in  explosive  and  In- 
cendiary attacks  in  this  country  since 
January  1969.  It  is  time  for  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  to  get  this  legislation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action. 
I  reeocnize  this  legislation  la  now  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  executive  session  but,  quite 
franlcly,  Ccngress  has  delayed  long 
enough  and  this  bill  at  least  should  be 
reported  promirtly. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  90th  Club,  which 
is  composed  of  58  Memt>ers  of  the  House 
elected  Ui  the  fall  of  1966,  I  am  happy 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  resolution  which  was 
passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  club. 

The  resolution  honors  one  of  our  most 
active  and  respected  members,  the  Hon- 
orable Lasxy  Winn,  Jr.,  ot  Kansas,  tor 
his  notable  contribution  to  this  country 
in  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses. 
RzsoLtmoN 

Whereaa,  the  prudent  and  wise  spending 
of  pubUc  funds  Is  a  precept  of  long-atanrtlng 
for  dedicated  and  loyal  Republicans; 

Whereas,  Congressman  Larry  Wloii,  Jr., 
Kansas,  has  consistently  used  bis  talents  as 
a  buelneasman  In  the  citizen-Interest  and 
tiaa  demonstrated  Initiative  and  leadership 
In  making  positive  recommendatloos  toward 
ocnievlng  great«r  economy  In  the  Federal 
Government; 

Wbereas,  Congreaaman  Winn's  recent  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Management  Improvement  prom- 
ise to  reetiit  In  subetanUal  savings  tn  Peder&l 
expenditures: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reaolved,  tliat  tils 
colleagues  and  peers  in  tlia  Republican 
90tli  Club  do  hereby  specially  commend 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  for  his  leadership  work  in 
tha  fight  for  economy  In  the  Federal 
Qovemment; 

Be  It  further  reaolved,  that  the  BOth  Club 
publicly  declare  this  oommendatlon  and 
proclamation. 

WiLrr  Matnk, 
President.  MM  Club. 


COMMENDATION  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
LARRY  WINN,  JR..  OP  KANSAS 
(Mr.   MAYNE   asked   and   was   given 
peimlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 


out  provision.  I  do,  bowerer,  object  to 
them  Interring  that  they  are  a  congres- 
sional committee. 

I  can  well  underetand  their  reliictance 
to  use  their  rightful  and  chosen  tdtle,  but 
I  remind  them  they  are  stuck  with  it. 

Let  me  make  It  clear.  There  !s  no  con- 
gressional conference  to  examine  nutn- 
tioo.  Many  of  us  know  the  difference  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  hunger.  There 
are  some  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  who  are  having  a  conference  to 
play  politics. 


SO-CALLED  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  Hall  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become 
apparent  within  the  past  few  days  that 
the  Republic  has  been  blessed  with  a 
new,  self-appointed  ooogressdonai  body. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  Congressional 
CcHiference  To  Examine  Nutrition 
Poacy. 

Prior  to  reading  its  news  release.  I  had 
heard  ot  no  such  conference  tielng  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

I  bad  heard  of  no  such  group  request- 
ing permission  to  meet  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

I  had  heard  of  no  legitimate  congres- 
sional committee  holding  hearings  on 
nutrition,  at  least  not  In  recent  days. 

I  have,  therefore,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  Is  no  such  congres- 
sional (xmferenoe. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
so-called  congressional  conference  is 
nothing  less  then  an  attempt  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  to  "grab"  pub- 
licity under  the  guise  of  a  dul,v  appointed 
House  Committee.  I  note  that  television 
ooverege  has  been  mentioned  which  Is 
unheard  ot  in  any  House  oommiCtee 
meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  it  is 
an  election  year.  I  do  not  object  in  any 
way  to  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
Holding  hearings  on  whatever  subject 
they  desire,  although  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  could  and  would  not  wlth- 


RESIGNATION    FROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

WasBncGTOM,  D.C., 
September  fS.  JVfO. 
Bon.  JOHN  W.  McCniMsra, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
WosJlfn^on,  D.C. 

Dua  Mm.  SpiaKxa;  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  fv  me  to  work  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cosnmitt«a  on  BazJclng  and  Cur- 
rency during  tha  Sacaod  Session  of  the  01st 
Congress.  My  ■■nrlltlon  with  and  partldpa- 
tion  in  Uw  twibatatlona  of  tnis  group  vUl 
always  remain  a  pleasant  and  rewarding 
experience. 

However,  I  wish  to  sutimlt  my  redgnatlon 
from  tile  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Cur- 
rency eSectlve  today,  September  16,  1970. 
With  beet  regards, 
Sincerely, 

ClAKa  ICaoOuooa, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  obJecUon,  the 
resignation  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objectton. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  ot  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  orderecL 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 

IRoUNo.  309] 
AbblU  Derwlnskl  Urais 

Alexander  DlngeU  Ottln««r 

Anderson.  Dowdy  Fatman 

Tenn.  sdmondaon        Ally 

Baring  Bdnrda,  La.       FbUbln 

Barrstt  Fallon  Pike 

Beall.  Md  Flrnt  Powell 

Belcher  Ford.  Price.  Tei. 

Berry  William  D        Ptyor,  Ark. 

Blasgl  OaUaBher  Barlcfe 

Blatnlk  Oatmata  Bcld.  N.T. 

Bow  Oettys  Klecle 

Block  OUbert  Roacn,  Onto. 

Brooks  oubaer  Boaentiial 

Brovm.  Calif.      Hibert  Roudebuab 

BroyilUl.  Va.       HollBeld  Boybal 

Burton.  Utah      Hortoo  Riith 

Bush  Howard  Bdjerle 

Button  Hunsate  Ecbeuer 

Celler  Ichord  SchneebeU 

Clartc  King  SKublta 

Clawson,  Del      Kleppe  ataggen 

Clay  Klucarnakl         Stokaa 

Comer  Lujan  Strmtton 

Oolmer  McCuIlocii         Tbompaon,  VJ. 

Ooojeta  ucMlIlan  Tunnagr 

Coimaa  Maodooaid,         WldnaU 

Oowtw  Maas.  Wrld 

Dawson  Melcber  Zlon 

Delane;  Ueskm 

Denney  Minsball 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
uuro) .  On  tJHa  roUcall  341  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^ 

PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  18127.  PUBLIC 
WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BELL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  H.R.  18127. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESPONSIBLE  LEADERSHIP   BY 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  masterful  speech  yesterday  at 
Kansas  State  University  recalls  a  speech 
he  delivered  on  June  25  to  the  Jaycees 
Convention  In  St.  Louis.  On  both  of  these 
occasions,  the  President  was  careful  to 
point  out  the  problems  which  face  Amer- 
ica, but  he  was  equally  careful  to  empha- 
size that  America  is  not  falling  apart  at 
the  seams. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  to  note  that  on 
both  of  these  occasions  the  President  re- 
ceived an  overwhelmingly  favorable  and 
enthusiastic  response.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  that  America's  young  people 
do  not  believe  the  incessant  propaganda 
from  the  extremists  that  America  is  on 
the  wrong  course — either  at  home  or 
abroad 

No  responsible  leader  would  deny  that 
America  is  confronted  with  many  prob- 
lems today.  But  our  foreign  problems  will 
not  be  resolved  by  a  retreat  Into  isola- 
tionism. Neither  will  our  problems  at 
home  be  resolved  by  a  retreat  before 
those  who  would  tear  down  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

What  the  students  at  Kansas  State 
University — and  the  young  businessmen 
In  St.  IjOuIs — want  is  responsible  leader- 
ship. They  clearly  have  faith  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  providing  that  kind  of 
leadership. 

LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iHR.  17854)  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

oi  TMx  coscurmx  or  thz  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 


ther consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  17664. 
with  Mr.  NsTCHia  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  part  6  of  title  IV  ending  on  page 
137,  line  19.  It  had  also  been  agreed  that 
part  1  of  title  IV.  beginning  on  page  104 
line  12,  through  line  26  on  page  124  of 
the  bill,  would  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
part  6  of  title  rv,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SisK  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  make  a  few  comments  as  we  ap- 
proach what  certainly  we  expect  to  be 
the  final  day  of  debate  on  this  legislative 
reform  or  legislative  reorganization  bill, 
whichever  one  prefers  to  call  It. 

I  do  this  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  great  many  people — both  Mem- 
bers, I  am  sure,  from  time  to  time  who 
spoke  to  me,  as  well  as  news  media 
sources  and  others — who  said  that  we 
would  never  reach  this  day. 

So,  after  almost  2  years  of  work.  2 
years  less  some  3  or  4  months.  I  am 
happy  that  we  do  come  to  what  I  believe 
will  be  a  final  vote  on  a  legislative  re- 
form bill  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  ur- 
gency of  this  and  the  desire  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  finish  as  rapidly  as  possible  today. 
Again  I  say  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  do  take  Just  a  few  moments  here  kind 
of  to  sum  up  as  to  where  we  are.  We  do 
propose  to  proceed  Just  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  today  on  the  balance  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  outstanding.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  all  Members 
in  trying  as  much  as  possible  to  limit 
those  things  that  will  be  discussed  to  the 
subject  matter  in  order  that  we  can  bring 
this  matter  to  a  final  vote  today  as  early 
as  we  possibly  can.  At  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  assure  everyone  who  has  amend- 
ments that  there  is  no  intent  to  try  to 
cut  off  your  amendment,  but  there  are 
many  of  us  who  hope  that  we  can  finish 
fairly  early  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  committee  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  say  that  I  concur 
entirely  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  Just  stated.  If  you  were 
present  on  the  floor  during  the  last  cou- 
ple of  days,  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  and  you  must  have  noted  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  absenteeism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  supposedly  were 
so  interested  In  this  bill.  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  moving  along  as  rapidly  as 
possible  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  Members  of  the  House  for  the 
cooperation  that  we  have  had  from  all 
sources,  the  chairman  and  the  individual 
Members  of  the  House.  At  this  time  par- 
ticularly I  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  for  his  patience  with 


what  at  times  I  am  sure  have  been  rather 
amateurish  eSorts  on  my  part.  I  wish  to 
thank  him  for  bearing  with  us.  I  appre- 
ciate his  courtesy  and  appreciate  the 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  been  chaired  during  the  past 
many  weeks.  So  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chaimum, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  I  think  we  ought 
also  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  dlstla- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who  has  handled  this  bill  on  the  Boor  of 
the  House  and  who  has  been  very  pa- 
tient and  who  has  been  very  considerate 
of  the  feelings  and  the  views  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  has  handled  in  a 
masterful  manner  a  most  sensitive  and 
delicate  bill.  I  know  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  and  expressing  our  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK). 
Mr.  SISK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Again  let  me  say  that  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  our  lead- 
ership, to  the  Speaker,  to  Mr.  Albedt, 
the  majority  leader,  and  to  Mr.  Qikald 
R.  Ford,  the  minority  leader,  to  the 
whips,  Mr.  Abends  and  Mr.  Booos,  to  the 
parliamentarian  of  the  House,  Lew 
Deschler,  and  especially  to  his  statt  for 
helping  and  assisting  us  in  devising  and 
developing  the  language  that  we  have 
brought  to  you,  as  well  as  to  all  others 
who  have  worked  and  cooperated  with 
us. 

At  this  time,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  deep  appreciation 
to  tlie  staS  of  our  subcommittee  and  to 
the  staff  of  the  full  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  you  are  aware  of 
it.  but  this  subcommittee  has  not  hired 
one  single  additional  staff  person  and  not 
one  person  was  put  on  the  payroll  ad- 
ditionally as  a  result  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's work  during  the  past  3  years. 
We  borrowed  and  utilized  the  staff  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Rules.  We  bor- 
rowed the  stall  from  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service.  We  borrowed  Mr.  Walter 
Kravltz.  senior  specialist  la  American 
National  Government  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
for  us.  We  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  David 
B.  Carper,  assistant  counsel.  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  has  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  committee's  work. 

At  this  time  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  members  of  the  stall 
who  have  been  here  on  the  floor  and  to 
our  many  good  friends  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  with  us.  I  mention  among 
others  Laurie  C.  Battle,  counsel.  Robert 
D.  Hynes.  Jr.,  minority  counsel,  Jonna 
Lynne  Cullen,  staff  member,  and  Waller 
Batson,  professional  staff  member, 
Walter  Oleszek,  analyst  In  American  Na- 
tional Government.  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  Congress,  Gordon 
Nelson,  my  administrative  assistant,  and 
Eleanor  Lewis,  assistant  to  Representa- 
tive Richard  Bolldic  from  the  State  of 
Missouri. 
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I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that, 
contrary  to  what  sometimes  happens, 
the  subcommittee  has  not  gone  out  and 
hired  any  great  big  staff,  or  spent  any 
money  in  coiuiectlon  with  this:  we  have 
utilized  100  percent  the  staff  made  avail- 
able tlirough  cooperation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  of  the  various  agencies 
within  the  Congress  lUelf.  We  also  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  a  working  group 
on  the  Republican  side  and  a  working 
group  on  the  Democratic  side.  They  have 
worked  wih  us.  and  they  furnished  us 
copies  of  amendments  which  have  been 
helpful  in  being  able  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently the  subject  matter  before  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that 
we  may  have  the  complete  cooperation  of 
all  Members.  I  recognize,  as  my  g(xxl 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  said 
a  while  ago,  that  there  have  been  times 
when  we  have  not  had  as  much  attend- 
ance as  there  should  have  been,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  bills  that  have 
been  Introduced  on  this  subject,  but  we 
do  appreciate  the  attendance  of  those 
who  have  been  here. 

So  if  we  may  at  tills  point  proceed  to 
discuss  as  briefly  as  possible  and  yet  in- 
telligently such  amendments  as  we  have 
remaining,  we  will  assure  you  that  be- 
fore today  Is  over  this  bill  will  come  to  a 
final  close. 

AMENDKXNT  DFrBBD  BT  MB.  nNHSll 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendjnenc  sffered  by  Mr.  Bcmcvrr;  On 
pag«  1S7.  ImxnefllAtely  after  line  IS.  Insert 
tbe  (ollowUig: 

"(O)  (1)  Tbe  Committee  oo  Bouse  Adjnin- 
tstratlon  Ifl  autliorlzed  and  directed  to  rent  or 
otberwlae  acquire  a  suitable  resident,  wltliin 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  Capitol,  to  be 
malntmned  as  a  home  (or  pagea  employed 
by  tbe  House,  and  to  appoint  an  Individual 
or  Individuals  of  mature  yeara  to  act  as 
Bupervlaor  of  the  tiome  and  to  be  responsible 
for  Its  operation  under  rulee  and  regulations 
made  by  the  committee. 

"  (2)  Each  page  employed  by  the  House  shall 
be  required  to  reside  in  such  home  unleos 
he  is  authorlted  to  live  elsewhere  by  the 
coa«iltte«.  Pages  employed  by  the  Senate, 
with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  oommtttee.  may 
reside  In  «ueh  tiome. 

"(31  The  expenses  of  renting  and  operating 
such  home  ahall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  committee  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man thereof.  The  eommlttee  shall  Mtabllsh 
suob  rates  for  room  and  board  b^  It  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills 
rsflolution  and  to  make  the  malntenancs  of 
auch  home.  Including  tbe  auperrlsor'a  salary, 
a  self-EustaUUng  propoaitlon.  The  obligations 
for  room  and  board  Incurred  by  each  page 
ahall  be  deducted  by  the  House  Disbursing 
Offlcft  from  the  oompenaation  which  such 
pegs  la  entitled  to  reoelve  from  tiie  United 
States  and  ahaU  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
tingent fund." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  years  I  have  twen  here  in  Congress  I 
have  had  many,  many  pages,  and  they 
have  all  reflected  wep  upon  Congress. 
al;id  deported  themselves  properly,  but  I 
have  always  had  the  feeling  that  there 
should  be  a  greater  maintenance  of  su- 
pervision. And.  therefore.  In  1951  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  I  introduced  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  had  a  bill  pending  on 
this  Subject  ever  since  1951. 


The  bills  have  varied  from  time  to  time, 
because  occasionally  we  would  have 
hearings,  and  when  those  hearings  were 
held  various  points  of  criticism  were 
cited  against  the  bills  which  were  sug- 
gested by  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  introduced  such  legislation 
and.  as  a  result  of  this,  from  time  to  time 
I  have  changed  the  proposed  legislation 
to  meet  these  criticisms.  The  legislation 
that  you  have  before  you  now  is  the  com- 
posite of  all  the  things  that  were  said  in 
those  hearings  wlilch  have  been  held,  to 
try  to  make  the  legislation  conform  with 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  practical 
thing. 

As  you  will  see,  it  provides  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  regu- 
late and  have  responsibility  in  this  field. 
Of  course,  they  can  delegate  this  to 
Meml)ers  of  the  Congress  or  to  staff 
members,  but  they  have  been  given  wide 
latitude  in  what  they  will  do.  They  are 
furthermore  even  given  wide  latitude  as 
to  whether  they  would  rent  or  whether 
they  would  purchase,  or  whether  con- 
demnation would  be  required. 

Very  wide  latitude  is  allowed  m  all  of 
tills,  including  whether  or  not  Senate 
pages  would  be  required  to  be  here.  All 
this  sort  of  thing  is  left  this  way  because 
it  is  the  result  of  hearings.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  and  favor  it.  because  it  is 
needed. 

The  idea  of  bringing  young  people  here 
as  pages  is  a  good  one.  It  has  been  inspir- 
ing to  them  and  it  has  been  helpful  to  the 
coiuitry.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility that  comes  with  that.  You 
cannot  say  that  these  people  are  not 
people  for  whom  we  have  some  respon- 
sibility. Overlooking  responsibility  does 
not  relieve  you  of  the  responsibility. 

The  major  argument  that  is  usually 
made  against  having  a  page  home  and 
proper  school  facilities  is  that  It  estati- 
lishcs  new  responsibilities.  That  is  far 
from  the  case.  It  is  not  true  that  it  es- 
tablishes any  new  responsibilitjr.  The  re- 
sponsibilities are  already  here  when  you 
have  a  page  system.  What  this  does  is 
to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
all  Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  here,  that 
you  will  approve  of  this  measure  because 
I  think  It  is  long  overdue. 

We.  Members  of  Congress,  face  a  re- 
sponsibility which  fpr  years  w«  have  in 
fact  failed  to  meet.  Most  of  us  favor  a 
page  home  but  pay  OLUy  llpservice  to 
the  Idea.  Yet  the  years  go  by  and  many 
of  the  pages  remain  adolescents  foot- 
loose and  fancy  free. 

The  young  men  who  would  live  In  tbe 
home,  work  and  go  to  school  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  are  not  supervised  after  UBey 
complete  their  work  in  the  Capitol. 

There's  no  need  to  document  the  need 
for  a  page  home.  Nearly  evenone  ac- 
knowledges that  the  need  exists,  and 
even  Uiat  it  Is  urgent,  especially  in  light 
of  the  House  action  Wednesday  U>  re- 
tain tbe  present  page  system. 

Not  long  ago  we  got  a  timely  reminder 
of  the  risk  we  have  been  running.  Four 
pages— one  whom  I ,  appointed — were 
robbed,  cut,  and  tieaten  up  by  a  band 
of  young  hoodUims.  Perhaps  such  inci- 


dents would  occur  even  with  a  page 
home,  but  certainly  the  present  lack  of 
adult  supervision  for  the  pages  during 
their  off-duty  hours  invites  trouble. 

When  something  shocking  enough  oc- 
ciirs  to  arouse  the  public  we  will  have 
to  establish  a  page  home.  Our  consciences 
will  be  so  troubled  and  the  pubhc  de- 
mand for  action  so  insistent  that  well 
have  no  other  choice. 

During  the  debate  yesterday  on  the 
legislative  reorganization  bill  and  the 
amendment  to  continue  the  16-  to  18- 
year-old  pages,  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  Speaker  challenged  the  House 
to  build  a  page  dormitory.  He  said  we 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  build 
such  a  dormitory.  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  my  amendment  and  a  page  home 
can  be  established. 
atrBsri'iuia    aMXNnurNT    orrcaxD    BT    Has. 

caaxN  or  obxson  vob  thb  amekdmxht  or 

MB.   BKNNXTT   Or  FLOUDA 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Okcxm  of  Ore- 
gon as  a  sutietltute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  BnrwrTT:  On  page  137.  Immedi- 
ately after  line  IS.  Insert  tbe  (oUowtng: 

"DOKMITOBT       BTimiKG       rOK       COKGBXSSIONAL 
PACES 

"SBC.  452.  (a)  There  la  hereby  authorized 
to  be  constructed,  on  a  cite  jointly  approved 
by  tbe  Senate  Office  Building  Commission 
and  the  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
in  accordance  with  plans  which  shall  be 
prepared  by  or  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  which  shall  iM 
submitted  to  and  Jointly  approved  by  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission  and  the 
House  Office  Building  Commission,  a  fire- 
proof building  containing  dormitory  and 
classroom  ffccUitles.  Including  necessary  fur- 
nishings and  equipment/  for  pages  of  the 
Senate,  the  Bouse  of  Repcesenta^lvee.  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  joint  direction  and  supervision  of  tbe 
Senate  OfDce  Building  Oomcolsslon  and  tbe 
Bouse  Office  Building  Commission,  Is  au- 
thorised to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  transfer, 
or  otherwise,  such  publicly  or  privatslr 
owned  real  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Including  all  aUeys,  and  parts  of 
alleys,  and  streets  within  tbe  curbllnes  sur- 
Eounding  such  real  property)  located  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  as  may  be  approved  Jointly  by  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission  and  the 
House  Office  Bulldtng  Commlaslon,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  consuuctlng  on  such  real  prop- 
erty. In  accordance  with  this  section,  a  suit- 
able dormitory  and  classroom  facilities  ooro- 
plex  for  pages  of  the  Senate,  tbe  Hmiee  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Supreme  Oourt  of 
the  United  Stattt. 

"(c)  .Any  proceeding:  for  condemnation  in- 
stituted under  subsection  (a)  of  thla  sec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  In  accc«dance  wHh 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  13  of  title  18  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

"Id)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  real  pnjperty  owned  by  the 
btuted  States,  and  any  sllcys,  or  parts  of 
'  alleys  and  streets,  contained  wttbtn  tbe 
curbllnes  surrtnindlng  the  real"  property  ac- 
quired on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section  shall  be  tTansfarred.  upon  the 
request  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  msde 
with  the  Joint  approral  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  and  tbe  House  OlBce 
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BuUdJug  CommiiAion.  to  Uu  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  tlie  Archlt*ct  oX  the  Capitol. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  alley3.  or  parts  of  alleys  and 
streets,  contained  wltmn  the  curbllnae  sur- 
rounding the  real  property  acquired  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  under  tills  section 
abaU  be  dosed  and  vacated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  any  request  therefor  made  by 
the  Ardiltect  of  the  Capitol  with  the  Joint 
approval  of  the  Senate  OOce  Building  Com- 
muaton  and  the  House  OtSoe  Building  Com- 
mlsaton. 

"(f)  Upon  the  acquisition  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  all  real  property  under 
this  seGUon,  such  property  shall  tie  a  part 
of  the  United  Statea  Capitol  Grounds  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  area  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Orounda.  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  July  31,  IMd. 

"(g)  The  building  constructed  on  the  r«al 
prtiperty  acquired  under  this  section  shall 
be  designated  the  'Congrevlonal  Pages  Res- 
Identui  School."  The  employment  of  all 
SIM  I  Ices  (other  than  that  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  Capitol  Police)  neceasary  for  Its  pro- 
tection, care,  maintenance,  and  use,  for  which 
appropriations  are  made  by  Cot^igreea,  shall 
be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Such  nipervlslon 
and  control  shall  be  subject  to  the  ]o*nt  ap- 
proval and  direction  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  pro  tempore.  The  ArctUtect  shall 
submit  annually  to  the  Congress  estimate* 
in  detail  for  all  servtcee.  other  than  those 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  PoUce  or  tboae 
provided  In  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
school  operations  and  the  peraozial  eupervi- 
alon  of  pages,  and  fcr  all  other  ezpenaea  In 
connection  with  the  protection,  care,  main- 
tenance, and  u&e  of  the  Congressional  Pages 
Eteeldenc«-  The  Speaker  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  shall  preacnbe,  from  time  to 
tuns,  regulations  governing  the  Architect  In 
the  provision  of  services  and  the  protection, 
care,  and  maintenance,  of  the  Qiiiigisaili'inal 
Pages  Residence. 

"(b)  The  Speaker  of  the  Bousa  of  Bepre- 
sentatlces  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senkte  Jointly  shall  designate  an  officer 
of  the  House  and  an  ofllcer  of  the  Senate. 
other  than  a  Memtjer  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  Jointly  exercise  supervision 
and  control  over  the  activities  of  the  pages 
realdent  In  the  Omgreesional  Pages  fuel- 
dsnce.  With  the  approval  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  President  pro  tempore,  such  officers  so 
designated  shall  prescribe  regtilatlons  gov- 


"(1)  the  actual  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
riiiigiiisiliiliiil  Pages  Residence  Including.  If 
neceasary,  the  Imposition  of  a  curfev  for 
pages; 
"(3)  the  conduct  of  pages  generally:  and 
"(3)  other  mattsrm  pertaining  to  the  au- 
pervlslon.  direction,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  pages  m  off-duty  hotjrs. 
Sunh  officers,  subject  to  the  spproval  of  the 
Speakar  and  the  President  pro  tempore. 
Jointly  shall  appoint  and  Qz  the  per  annum 
gross  rate  of  pay  of  a  Residence  Superintend- 
ent of  Pages,  who  shall  perform  such  duties 
with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  psgss  resi  - 
dent  thsrein  ss  thoas  oOclals  shall  prescribe. 
In  addition,  such  oOcers.  subject  to  the 
spproval  of  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
pro  tempore,  Jointly  shall  appoint  and  tL% 
the  per  annum  gToss  rstss  Of  pay  of  such 
additional  personnel  sa  msy  be  neceessry  to 
assist  those  cAcers  slid  the  Residence  Super- 
intendent of  Pages  m  carrying  out  their 
f  uQctlona  under  this  aeetlnn. 

'(1)  Nothing  In  thla  Part  shall  affect  the 
operaUon  of  section  2*3  of  the  Le0alativs 
Beorgmnizatlon  Act  of  IMd  (3  U.S.C.  esa)  or 
the  proviso  under  the  heading  "Sducatlon  of 
Senate  and  House  Pages*  In  title  I  of  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Approprlsllon  Act.  1M7  (3 
VM.C.  88b) ,  relating  to  educational  fieiutlea 


of   pages   and   other   minors   who   are  con- 
grsBSlonal  emplo.veee." 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  oo  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
very  similar  to  the  amendment  just  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  him  before  this  and  I  hope. 
Indeed,  that  it  does  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval. 

The  primary  difference  would  be  to 
construct  a  combined  dormitory  and 
classroom  facility  Instead  of  Just  provid- 
tog  a  dormitory, 

I  think  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  are  entirely  ac- 
curate. I  think  we  are  living  on  a  powder 
keg.  So  far  we  have  been  just  plain  lucky 
that  a  major  scandal  has  not  occurred. 
This  Is  the  only  school  in  the  Dolled 
States  that  the  Members  of  Congre.«  are 
directly  and  entirely  responsible  for.  Yet, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives yeiiterday  very  accurately  and  elo- 
quently pointed  out  that  for  3  years  this 
school  has  been  threatened  with  loss  of 
accreditation — this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  siiendlng  on  an  average  per 
pupil  per  year  cost,  $1,618  while  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  per  year  cost  Is 
»696 — that  Is  If  you  do  not  Include  the 
construction  of  facilities. 

The  $1,616  figure  lor  the  pa«e  school 
does  not  include  any  capital  outlay  at  all. 
If  capital  outlay  Is  Included,  the  natlcmal 
average  Is  $834  per  pupil  per  year. 

At  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  these 
young  men  get  up  sometime  early  in  the 
morning  and  they  report  at  6:30  ajn. 
Then  they  have  an  8  o'clock  break  and 
go  down  to  the  .<!nack  bar  or  cafeteria  In 
the  Library  of  Congress.  From  my  per- 
sonal observation,  breakfast  often  con- 
sists of  a  candy  bar  and  a  coke.  Then 
they  report  for  classes.  They  are  dls- 
inl»ed  at  S:4S  ajn.  and  then  they  report 
to  the  House  for  their  Jobs  for  the  day. 
There  was  a  combination  of  reasons 
why  the  school  was  about  to  lose  Its  ac- 
creditation, and  In  fact  It  was  thf*atened 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  only  because  of 
the  intervention  of  people  In  powerful 
podUons  that  really  prevented  that  loss 
of  accreditation  from  actually  occurring. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  could  be  any 
more  embarrassing  to  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
to  have  to  go  back  to  his  congressional 
districts  and  admit  that  the  one  school 
that  you  are  directly  responsible  for — 
because  you  bring  these  young  people 
here  to  Washington  and  supervise  It  and 
have  control  of  It — as  I  say,  have  to  ad- 
mit that  this  school  would  lose  Its  ac- 
creditation In  spite  of  the  fact  that  2^ 
times  as  much  is  being  spent  per  pitpU 
per  year  than  In  the  average  school  In 
this  country. 

In  addition,  the  Library  of  Congress  Is 
ooncemed  about  this  hj^  school  In  the 
attic.  They  are  concerned  about  the  dan- 
ger of  fire. 
There  are  certain  science  courses  that 


caimot  be  provided  in  the  page  school 
because  of  this  danger  of  fire.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  desperately  needs  ad- 
ditional room  for  their  own  books,  their 
own  manuscripts,  and  so  If  we  build  a 
comblitatian  domutory  and  classroom 
facility,  it  would  allow  the  attic  to  be 
returned  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  It  would  be  put  to  good  \ise. 

1  would  also  suggest  that  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  dormitory 
and  classroom  facility  could  be  recov- 
ered through  setting  a  nominal  amount 
for  board  and  room,  the  same  as  college 
dormitory  housing  throughout  the 
United  States  Is  financed.  When  kids  go 
to  college,  they  pay  for  board  and  room, 
and  this  helps  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
dormitory  construction, 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  this  situation  has  been  allowed 
to  continue,  when  we  appropriate  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  loans  and  debt  service 
grants  for  college  housing  across  the 
United  States,  and  that  for  years  we  have 
provided  no  housing  facilities  for  14-, 
15-,  le-,  and  17-year-old  high  school 
youngsters  for  whom  we  are  personally 
responsible  and  whom  we  brought  to 
Washington. 

We  bring  youngsters — oftentimes  from 
rural  ar^as — tum  them  Icxise  in  a  metro- 
politan area  with  more  money  than  they 
have  ever  before  had  in  their  ixKkets 
and  with  absolutely  no  supervision  in  oS 
hours.  We  pay  the  i;>ages  over  $6,300. 
They  receive  more  a  week  than  the  aver- 
age full-Ume  worklngman  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  three  dependents  to  support. 
The  page  receives  $531  montJily.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  advises  me 
that  as  of  July— the  salary  earned — the 
average  salary  of  UJS.  workers  vrtth  three 
dependents  is  $512.72  a  month.  It  Is  not 
unreasonable  for  the  Committee  <sa 
HoiKe  Administration  to  see  that  a  rea- 
sonable sum  would  be  withheld  from 
their  salaries  to  cover  the  cost  of  board 
and  room  In  the  dormitory  facilities  and 
lequiie  tbem  to  live  there  imder  super- 
vision. 

I  suggest,  that  stnoe  the  House  did  de- 
cide yesterday  or  at  least  In  the  com- 
mittee that  it  would  retain  the  18-year- 
olds  as  the  age  foir  pages.  It  Is  Incum- 
bent upon  us  to  provide  these  facilities 
in  tenns  of  housing  and  also  in  terms  of 
classrooms.  'Hiey  find  their  own  rooms 
in  rooming  houses  or  in  tourist  homes. 
1  repeat — they  have  no  supervtsloii  at 
all  In  their  spare  time.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  one  who  Is  looking  after  tbdr 
nutrition,  their  meals.  You  have  seen 
them  out  there  in  the  cloakrooms  grab- 
bing a  meal  on  the  run. 

In  1965,  the  Evaluation  Committee  ot 
the  Middle  Atlantic  SUtes  AssoclaUon 
for  Secondary  Schools  said  this: 

It  seems  inooooelvable  to  the  members  of 
this  committee,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  par- 
ents, that  a  14-ye4r  or  IS-yesx-old  boy 
should  be  turned  loose  in  a  large  metropolis 
to  find  his  own  room,  to  make  his  own  sr- 
rangemeots  for  eating  weU-balanced  and 
notirlahlng  meals,  sngage  In  beaJttiy  and 
mosal  activities,  and  watch  ovsr  his  own 
physical  and  moral  weU-being.  It  Is  oos  thing 
for  a  pegs  to  live  at  tuxne  or  in  the  home 
of  his  sponsor,  where  he  cen  be  a  part  of 
normal  family  living  so  necessary  at  this 
stsge  in  growth.  It  is  something  elss  sgsln 
to  glvs  these  youngsters  the  great  oppcr- 
tunlty  to  be  of  direct  servlos  to  their  gov- 
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enunent,  and  at  the  aame  time,  derive  them 
of  the  boric  protections  to  which  they  are 
entitled  at  this  stage  in  their  development. 
The  Wsshington  of  today  is  a  different  city 
from  that  of  30  yean  ago. 

As  I  say.  this  statement  was  made  in 
1965  at  the  time  we  still  were  appointing 
14-  and  15-year-olds  but  the  sUtement 
is  equally  true  today  for  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  coming  to  the  large  urban  area 
where  the  crime  rate  has  increased  im- 
measurably. If  the  committee  which  ap- 
points the  pages  limits  the  apiwlntments 
to  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents, it  would  allow  the  school  to  con- 
centrate Its  resources  in  a  more  limited 
area  and  enrich  the  academic  program. 
Proper  supervision  in  a  dormUory  would 
also  provide  a  setting  which  would  lead 
to  greater  academic  progna. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  situ- 
ation can  no  longer  contlniie.  I  do  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will 
accept  my  amendment  as  an  alternative. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  OregoD  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  WAOooKwra,  and  by 
unanimous  oxisent,  Mrs.  ORXzn  of  Ore- 
gon was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  WAQOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  completely  with  the  eonclUElon.  as 
I  almost  always  do,  of  the  gentlewoman 
who  is  without  a  peer  In  this  House 
that  we  cannot  continue  as  we  ba.ve  been 
doing.  I  do  agree,  although  I  was  not 
present  yesterday,  with  the  action  the 
House  took  In  deciding  to  stay  with  high- 
scbool-age  students  to  serve  as  pages 
here  in  the  (Chamber.  I  believe  that  we 
do  need  a  facility  such  as  the  gentle- 
woman projects.  I  know  that  they  do 
need  supervision.  It  Is  fortunate  we  have 
not  had  more  trouble  than  we  have  had. 
I  think  it  is  because  we  have  had  good 
pages,  by  and  large,  that  we  have  not 
had  the  trouble  that  is  ever  possible. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  provide 
this  facility,  Mr.  Osay's  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Rouse  would  probably  be,  though  1  am  a 
member  of  the  Commltee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  appropriate  committee 
to  handle  the  facility  if  we  do  proceed  to 
provide  It. 

The  thought  I  really  wanted  to  express 
Is  that  in  concurring  with  the  recom- 
mendation you  have  just  made.  It  seems 
entirely  appropriate  to  me  that,  since 
our  Great  Speaker  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
this  country,  this  might  well  be  named. 
If  the  gentlewoman  will  accept  an 
amendment,  the  Johh  W.  McCouuck 
Page  School. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  There  Is 
nothing  that  would  please  me  more  than 
that.  I  think  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
Is  simply  great  and  I  hope  we  may  see  It 
become  a  reality. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  Just  suggest  that 
my  own  preference  probably  would  be 
college  age,  but  the  House  has  decided 
otherwise.  However,  even  if  It  remained 
oollece  age.  t  think  we  would  still  tie 


obligated  to  build  a  dormitory  as  we  do 
for  other  college  students  in  every  State 
In  the  country.  The  residential  page 
school  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  ought 
to  be  the  greatest  school  In  the  United 
States,  Instead  of  being  threatened  with 
loss  of  accreditation.  I  think  It  ought  to 
be  the  greatest  honor  lor  any  16-  or  17- 
year-old  young  person  In  this  coimtry  to 
be  a  page  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  VS.  Senate,  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  Let  us  take  the  preliminary  steps 
today  to  build  the  Johh  McCouuck 
School  In  the  Capital  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Caut,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Orzen  of  Ore- 
gon was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Charman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fr(»n  New 
York,  who  makes  such  a  tremendous 
contribution  on  the  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  EU>use. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  I  know  of  her  long-term 
dedication  to  better  schooling  facilities 
for  the  pages,  and  her  work  particularly 
when  she  headed  up  our  study  commit- 
tee on  this  subject. 

In  supporting  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  I  wish  also  to  concur  in  the 
suggestion  made  by  our  colleague  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  WacooHHSi)  that  we  rec- 
ognize not  only  the  Speaker's  great  dedi- 
cation to  youth  but  also  his  continued 
and  everlasting  dedication  to  better  ed- 
ucational facilities  in  our  country,  and 
make  this  truly  the  kind  of  model  school 
which  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Speaker  John  W.  McCo«macx. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  This  would  not  be  simply  a  monu- 
ment to  cement  and  concrete.  It  would 
be  a  monument  to  his  great  works.  What 
finer  tribute  could  there  be  than  a  living 
memorial  such  as  has  been  recom- 
mended— a  Uving  memorial  down 
through  the  decades  ahead  that  speaks 
of  John  McCoriucx's  lifetime  concern 
about  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yldd  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
I  think  the  Speaker  would  not  only  con- 
cur in  this,  but  I  think  nothing  would 
delight  him  more.  I  think  the  basic  leg- 
islation should  be  adopted  now  and  the 
details  worked  out  later.  Therefore,  I 
support  the  gentlewoman's  ameiklment. 
Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  FzAsn.  and  by 
unanlmoos  consent,  Mrs.  QanN  of  Ore- 
gon was  allowed  to  proceed  tor  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  rRABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  X  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  interested  In  the  ptvpoaal 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 


has  made.  I  would  have  meferred  to 
have  coll^e-age  students,  but  the  House 
made  ite  decision  yesterday. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  gentlewoman, 
would  her  proposal  permit  appointment, 
and  under  it  would  it  be  feasible  to  ap- 
point young  ladles  as  well  as  young  men 
as  pages  under  these  circumstances? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  does  not  touch 
upon  that  matter  at  all.  I  think  under 
the  present  law  it  would  be  possible  and 
we  would  not  be  violating  that  law  if 
we  did  appoint  girl  pages.  However,  I 
would  have  to  say  to  my  colleague,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
that  I  would  recommend  against  anyone 
sending  a  16-  or  17-year-old  daughter 
to  Washington  as  a  page  under  present 
coniiitlons.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  knows  of  my  deeptelt  senti- 
ments about  discrimination  against 
women  and  girls  In  the  country.  In  spite 
of  this,  I  Just  do  not  happen  to  think 
that  uioder  the  present  circurastances 
and  conditions  this  Is  the  time  to  discuss 
whether  we  should  have  girl  pages.  After 
the  dormitory  Is  constructed  and  mayhe 
crime  in  the  city  Is  reduced,  then  we 
oould  discuss  it  In  realistic  terms.  I 
would  not  want  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  bringing  a  18-  or  17-year-old 
girl  to  Washington.  But  I  leave  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  committee  that  has  Juris- 
diction over  such  appolntzoents. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  (Thalrman.  let  me  say  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  language 
that  at  one  time  was  In  the  committee 
bill.  Frankly.  I  supported  the  idea  of  de- 
veloping a  dormitory  and  a  system  of 
classrooms  for  our  pages.  I  well  recog- 
nize the  problem  we  have  today  In  this 
country  with  high  school  youngsters  who 
are  here  trtthout  proper  chaperoning  and 
the  problems  resulting  from  a  lack  of 
proper  facilities  In  which  they  can  spend 
their  time. 

So  actually,  as  I  say,  this  conforms 
to  the  position  that  I  took  In  the  very 
beginning.  It  was  unfortunately  dropped 
out  of  the  text  of  our  original  bill  <ialte 
some  time  ago,  because  of  some  possible 
new  approaches,  and.  of  course,  because 
of  what  at  one  time  was  the  Idea  of  hav- 
ing college  students,  and  that  finally  be- 
came the  committee  version. 

I  supported  the  Dingell  amendmoit 
on  our  page  system  Therefore,  I  think 
this  amendment  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  would  place  the  system  on 
a  sound  basis.  It  wUl  place  our  school, 
I  think.  In  a  good  condition.  Certainly  It 
will  protect  the  accreditation,  which,  as 
many  of  us  have  heard,  has  been  qties- 
tlooed  recently  because  of  the  Uvlns 
conditions  of  the  pages. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mrs.  OREEN  ot  Orecon.  Mr.  Cfaalnnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK- 1  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
fromOregtm. 

Mrs.  GREiaJ  or  Oregon.  Mr.  CJiair- 
man.  would  it  be  In  order  at  this  time  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  in^ude  in  my 
amendment  that  It  sbaU  be  called  tbe 
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JOHK  McCoRKACK  Residential  Page 
School?  If  so,  I  asic  unanimous  cotuent 
to  do  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  amendment,  with  the  additional 
words  which  have  been  Included. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  modlflca. 
tlon  should  occur  on  page  3  at  about  the 
third  line  of  the  second  paragraph  under 
'g>.  The  present  language  states  it  shall 
be  designated  the  congressional  page 
residence.  That  would  be  stricken  out. 
and  it  would  be  designated  In  line  with 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
a  conforming  amendment  on  page  3,  also 
and  ebewhere  throughout  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  modification  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag«  3  of  the  substitute  amendment, 
line  9,  after  itie  quotation  mark,  strike  out 
"Ctengrefislonal  Besidentlal  School"  and  insert 
'  Jobn  w.  McCormack  Residential  Page 
School- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon    iMrs.  Qrien)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude 
by  saying  I  certainly  support  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  This  Is  a  tribute  to  a 
great  man,  to  a  man  who  has  contributed 
his  entire  life  to  the  building  of  Amer- 
ica and  certainly  to  education  and  the 
enhancement  of  education  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  this  addition  to  the  lan- 
guage which  Is  pending  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  modest  proposal 
has  much  Improved  over  what  I  orig- 
inally suggested. 

If  I  am  any  Judge  ol  the  sense  of  the 
House,  I  believe  the  substitute  is  also 
something  most  of  the  Members  would 
like  to  have. 

It  is  a  big  Improvement  over  what  I 
originally  Introduced. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  'Mrs  GatiH)  on  this  very 
constructive  Improvement.  It  it  a  par- 
ticularly heartfelt  thing  to  have  the  name 
of  our  great  Speaker  attached  to  it.  so 
I  delightedly  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon    vMrs. 

OUCH<. 

'  Mr.  2ABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hia  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  j 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  Mis  Edfth  Qixcv. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Cbuus  Bm»»ii.  for  propodas  the 
amendments  providing  for  tiw  coostnic- 
tion  of  a  long  overdue  dormitory  and 
adequate  educational  faclUttea  for  Cwl- 
tol  pagu. 

Rven  prior  to  the  year  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  appointing  a  page.  I  was  deeply 
connmed  about  the  conditions  under 


which  pages  resided  in  Washington.  As 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendments  so  ade- 
quately stated,  pages  have  lived  under 
conditions  with  little  or  no  supervision. 
Inadequate  housing  and  generally  poor 
meals.  Under  this  system  of  pursuing 
educational  activities  and  living  condi- 
tions, it  is  surprising  that  there  have  not 
been  a  great  numt)er  of  embarrassing 
incidents  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the 
entire  CongrB.«. 

In  1961,  I  first  introduced  HS,.  801, 
legislation  to  provide  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  congressional  pages  and  meas- 
ures were  reintroduced  in  succeeding 
Congresses  because  of  my  continuing  In- 
terest in  this  important  matter.  Although 
the  boys  are  supervised  at  school  and  on 
their  Jobs,  after  work  they  are  on  their 
own,  at  a  time  when  they  need  the  direc- 
tion, guidance,  and  supervision  which 
they  would  ordinarily  receive  at  home. 

Most  of  the  pages,  I  wish  to  empha-^lze, 
are  good  boys.  They  leave  Washington 
with  more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of 
how  our  democratic  society  functions, 
and  their  stay  is  a  fruitful  one. 

But  I  am  less  than  satisfied  with  many 
aspects  of  their  lives  while  they  are  in 
Washington.  Too  often  their  environ- 
ment Is  not  conducive  to  good  health, 
good  behavior,  or  good  study  habits. 

The  responsibility  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion lies  with  the  Congress,  therefore,  I 
heartily  support  the  proposals  made  to- 
day and  I  am  confident  they  will  receive 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  entire  Congress. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon.  Mre.  Edith  Green. 
to  establish  a  dormitory  and  school  for 
pages.  To  be  called  the  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  Residential  Page  School,  the  new 
facility  would  answer  the  rages'  most 
pressing  need,  a  place  where  they  can 
live  together  and  go  to  school  together 
imder  pleasant  conditions. 

Pages  are  now  scattered  all  over  Capi- 
tol Hill,  living  In  roominghooses  and  old 
hotels.  Their  quarters,  needless  to  say. 
are  often  cramped  and  dingy.  Such  living 
conditions  make  close  supervision  vir- 
tually Impossible  and,  still  worse,  make 
impossible  the  sense  of  close  comrade- 
ship that  schoolboys  away  from  home 
need.  School  quarters  are  nearly  as  bad 
as  living  quarters.  The  attic  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  where  page  school  Is 
now  held.  Is  something  less  than  an  Ideal 
educational  atmosphere. 

lam  particularly  delighted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  proposed  ?chool-dormttory 
would  be  named  alter  Speaker  McCor- 
uux.  An  ardent  advocate  of  expanded 
educational  opportunities  during  all  of 
his  40  years  in  the  Congress,  the  Speaker 
would  feel  honored  more  by  this  residen- 
tial school  than  by  any  monument.  Mr. 
McCormack  always  made  a  special  effort 
to  help  pages,  often  engaging  them  In 
conversation  and  oflevmg  them  advice. 
His  friendship  and  coimsel  was  extended 
to  hundred.'!— indeed,  thousands — of 
pages  over  the  years. 

Agam.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  aRESMi , 
as  modified. 

The  substitute  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Binnett).  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  amended  and 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDUXNT   OmXCD    BT   KR.   JACOBS 

Mr,  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  136,  line  14.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  tbereor  a  comma;  and  on  page 
136  Insert  after  line  14  the  following:  "nor 
shall  any  person  be  denied  employment  as 
a  page  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  on 
account   of   sex,   race,  color   or   religion." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of 
course,  listened  with  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
but  I  think  really  that  we  have  over- 
looked one  of  the  possibilities  to  achieve 
what  I  assume  everyone  in  this  body  fa- 
vors; namely,  the  opportunity  for  little 
women  to  have  the  same  rights  as  others 
In  our  country.  Certainly,  girls  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  pages  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
mentioned  yesterday  that  nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  page  girl  and  there  have  only 
been  page  boys.  That  docs  not  neces- 
sarUy  make  it  right.  Let  us  face  it.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  there  are  only  page  boys  in 
the  U-8.  House  of  Representatives,  but 
there  are  Iwth  page  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Indians  General  Assembly.  The  fact  that 
there  are  only  page  boys  here  in  the 
Con? less  is  a  throwback  to  an  earlier  era 
when  womeu  did  not  have  full  citizen- 
ship in  this  coimtry  or  the  right  to  vote. 
The  pofsibUity  I  had  in  mind  Is  clearly 
indicated  by  a  proviso  in  the  amendment 
Just  adopted.  That  proviso  a-as  that  resi- 
dence elsewhere  than  In  the  dormitory 
could  be  authorized  by  the  committee. 
For  example,  there  are  several  Members 
of  Congress  who  live  here  in  Washington 
who  have  daughters  who  live  in  their 
homes  and  go  to  school  here  in  Washing- 
ton despite  the  crime  rate  and  despite 
the  other  problems  that  have  been  indi- 
cated here  concerning  living  in  a  large 
city.  There  Is  no  reason  in  the  wqrid 
why  a  little  girl  could  not  be  appointed 
as  a  page  and  stay  with  some  relatives 
in  Washington.  Indeed.  perljapE  she 
could  stay  in  the  home  of  the  appointing 
Member,  There  are  some  Members  who 
have  families  here  in  Washington  aith 
whom  summer  Interns  stay  during  the 
summer.  The  youns  girl  oould  be  brought 
in  to  »ttend  school  and  to  perform  her 
page  duties  during  Ibe  day. 

It  was  said  yesterday  that  the  page 
boys  should  not  continue  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  here  at  the  age  of  16 
and  n  and  It  was  really  not  proper  to 
mainlain  them  here  ujlitter  the  present 
elroomstances.  Somehow  or  other,  al- 
though it  would  seem  bad  tor  them.  It 
seems  even  wonw  for  the  girls. 
I  am  remmded  of  a  story  about  Presi- 
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dent  Grant,  who  at  a  stag  party  at  the 
White  House  arose  and  showed  indigna- 
tion when  a  rather  vulgar  story  was  being 
told.  One  of  the  persons  present  said, 
"Mr.  President,  there  are  no  ladles  pres- 
ent." The  President  replied,  "There  are 
gentlemen  present," 

So  I  think  that  the  same  high  stand- 
ards should  be  maintained  for  girls  and 
boys  and  that  at  long  last,  at  this  late 
date,  in  our  Republic,  we  should  ncit 
stand  on  a  ceremony  or  deal  with  this 
question  superficially.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  faculties  are  Indeed  available 
and  can  be  made  available  for  girl  pages. 
Certainly  when  those  facilities  are  avail- 
able under  circumstances  where  relatives 
do  Uve  in  Washington,  a  girl  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  page, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments to  make  other  than  to  respond  to 
questions. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. In  yielding  I  might  also  echo  the 
comments  made  by  the  majority  leader 
of  my  deep  admiration  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  job  he  has  done 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Let  me  say  that  the  reason  why  I  asked 
him  to  yield  was  in  order  to  withdraw 
my  leservatlon  of  a  point  of  order.  The 
reason  why  I  raised  the  reservation  was 
because  I  was  thinking  in  the  Initial 
glance  at  the  amendment  that  it  was  to 
a  Senate  provision  rather  than  general 
in  nature,  but  I  now  find  that  it  does 
conform. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  so 
tar  as  I  know  at  the  present  time  actually 
there  Is  no  discrimination.  I  recognize 
that  certain  problems  exist,  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  completely  with  the  Intent 
of  what  the  gentleman's  amendment  is. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  inquires 
of  the  gentleman  does  he  withdraw  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr,  SISK.  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  JACOBS.  I  might  say  finally  that 
the  committee,  of  course,  will  have  to 
continue  to  use  good,  sound  discretion  In 
administering  the  program,  but  under 
the  circumstances  where  proper  facili- 
ties are  avaUable,  such  as  an  aunt  living 
in  Waslilngton  or  perhaps  parents  living 
in  nearby  Virginia  or  Maryland,  I  think 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  be  on  record 
to  the  effect  that  It  is  a  fundamental  act 
of  Justice  that  young  girls  In  this  country 
have  an  opijortunity  to  terve  here. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  . 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  commit- 
tee divided,   and  there  were — ayes   16, 
noes  36. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
PsBT  7— MooxamaATioK  or  BonsR  Oaiirrtrs 
MCxnaMiaATioK  and  hcprotcicxht  or  GAij.nT 
rAcn.mBS  in  tkr  HOtjax  chamb^ 
ac.  471.  The  Speaker  ot  the  House  of  Rep- 
reBentatlTW  shall  appoint  a  special  oommis- 
alon  of  the  House,  to  be  dealgnstad  the  "Bpe- 
clai  OommiHloQ  on  liodemlBBtlon  at  House 


Gallery  PacUlUes",  co«nposed  of  five  Members 
of  the  House,  throe  from  the  majority  party 
snd  two  from  the  minority  party.  The  Speak- 
er shall  designate  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission one  of  the  Memtjera  so  appomted.  A 
vacancy  In  the  memtiershlp  ol  the  oommis- 
slon  shall  be  flued  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment.  The  commission 
shall  conduct  a  study  ol  the  structure  and 
uses  of  the  gallery  faculties  In  the  Cliamber 
of  the  House  of  Represenwtlves  and  shall 
formulate  and  develop  a  program  for  the 
modernization  and  improvement  of  the 
House  gallery  facllltiea  in  order  to  improve 
the  physical  conditions  under  wlilcb  tlie  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  con- 
ducted and  to  provide  for  spectators  in  the 
House  galleries  modernised  and  improved  ac- 
commodations ror  their  enlightenment.  In- 
formation, and  understsndlng  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  the  role  of  the  House  gencraUy  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  Any 
such  program  formulated  and  developed  by 
the  commission  shall  provide  for — 

tl)  the  enclosure  of  tiie  galleries  with 
soundproof  transparent  coverage  In  such 
manner  as  tn  preserve  the  visibility  from  the 
galleries  of  proceedings  on  the  House  floor 
and  eliminate  the  audlhillty  on  the  Souse 
floor  of  noise  In  the  galleries; 

(3>  the  Installation  of  faculties  and  de- 
vlcea  which  will  permit  the  prooeetUngs  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  be  heard  by  spec- 
tatore  to  the  galleries,  together  with  facili- 
ties and  devices  by  which  appropriate  com- 
ments and  explanations  may  be  made  to 
spectators  In  the  galleries  with  respect  to  the 
proceecUngs  on  the  House  floor,  and 

(3)  auch  other  items  or  features  of  mod- 
ernization and  Improvement  of  the  House 
gaUertea  as  may  be  directed  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

(hi  At  the  request  of  the  commL'^on,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  provide  advice, 
counsel,  and  assistance  to  the  commission  in 
the  conduct  of  its  study. 

(c)  Such  study  shall  l)e  completed  not 
later  than  Uie  close  of  the  flrst  seaslon  of 
the  Ninety-second  Congress. 

(d)  After  the  completion  of  such  study, 
the  commission  through  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  subject  to  the  avallahiuty  of  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose,  shall  put  the 
program  for  the  modemlzaUon  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  galleries  Into  effect  The  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  may  procure  or  make  such 
plans,  enter  Into  such  contracts,  employ 
such  personnel,  and  take  such  other  actions 
and  make  such  expenditures,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  complete  such  program  of  modern- 
izAtlon  and  Improvement  of  the  House  gal- 
leries, in  all  mauera  connected  with  such 
program,  the  Architect  shall  bo  subject  to 
the  supervision,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
commission. 

tei  The  commission  shaU  cease  to  exiat 
when  the  Speaker  determines  that  the  pro- 
gram for  modernlaatlon  an-l  Improvement  of 
the  galleries  has  been  completed, 

(fl  There  are  hereby  aulhorlsed  U)  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  avaUable  unOl  ex- 
pended, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


Mr.  SISK  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  7  of  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

couMrrnz  akxhdkxkt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  137,  imo 
33,  InsBrt  "(a) '■  Immeaialoly  after  "8»c.  vn.'. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMESfDMKNT    OmXlXI    BT    SCX.     r«ASSB 

Mr.  FRASE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PxAsear  On 
page  13S.  line  21.  strike  lines  21  through  2i 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  clauses  accord. 
Ingly. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  will  be 

ver>'  brief. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  strikes 
out  the  mandatory  direction  to  the  Study 
Commission  on  Modernizing  the  Galler- 
ies that  they  must  proceed  to  enclose  the 
galleries  with  transparent  coverages. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  It  would 
not  preclude  the  Commission  from  con- 
sidering this,  but  it  takes  out  the  manda- 
tory direction  that  the  Commission  shall 
do  it.  I  think  many  of  us  have  had  mis- 
givings about  the  proposals  in  the  pa,^ 
to  encl(5se  the  galleries  in  glass  or  other 
material  in  the  belief  tjiatln  a  free  so- 
ciety that  we  do  not  want  to  interpose 
this  kind  of  insulation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  press  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  other. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  as  this  Commis- 
sion studies  the  problem  they  will  con- 
clude tliBt  this  Is  desirable.  My  amend- 
ment will  not  preclude  their  r«  aching 
such  a  conclusion,  but  It  would  take  out 
the  mandatory  direction  that  they  must 
do  this  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
their  study. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  believe  the  last  statement 
clarifies  the  question  that  I  had  in  mind. 
I  will,  however,  ask  It  for  legislative  his- 
tor}',  and  that  is  that  actually  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  to  simply  change 
what  amounts  to  a  requirement  that 
they  shall  do  those  things  enumerated 
here  in  the  language  which  he  strikes. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Just  to  clause  d'. 
Mr.  SISK.  And  It  makes  it  possible 
that  they  could  still  do  those  things,  and 
they  might  do  them  if  they  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  other  ob- 
jectives of  the  legislation.  Is  that  basic- 
ally the  Intent  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  the  gentleman  has 
accurately  stated  my  Intention. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  then  find  any  in- 
consistency in  striking  part  (1>  at  the 
bottom  of  page  138  with  leaving  in.  of 
course,  the  material  on  part  (2)  at  the 
top  of  page  139? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No,  clauses  (2)  and  (3^ 
are  left  In  and  simply  renumbered. 
Mr.  SISK  They  are  renumbered. 
Mr.   CONABLE.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  tor  clari- 
fying the  intent  here  because  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
indicated  that  he  had  grave  doubts  aboul 
Interposing  a  barrier  between  the  people 
and  the  Representatives  on  the  floor. 
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I  w»m  to  t*ll  you  that  we  have  the 
worst  borrier  between  the  people  to  the 
g&llBiies  and  the  Representatives  on  the 
floor  Jrequently  now,  namely,  the  barrier 
of  misunderstanding  about  the  processes 
of  repreentative  eovemment. 

By  Improving  the  possibility  for  some 
sort  of  sound  system  or  a  current  com- 
mentary about  what  is  going  on  on  the 
floor,  the  enclosing  of  the  galleries  will 
add  greatly  to  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  a  visit  to  the  Capitol. 

Frankly,  when  I  am  sltUnc  with  my 
eonstitutents  in  the  galleiles,  I  find  that 
they  get  a  great  deal  more  of  what  Is  go- 
ing on  on  the  floor  tlian  Just  wondering 
about  it  and  having  no  way  of  knowing 
what  is  happening  here. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  to  get 
our  best  foot  forward  with  respect  to  this 
situation  to  a  greater  degree  than  we 
have  heretofore. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. An  Uliistration  of  one  of  the  sys- 
tems the  committee  could  consider  Is 
what  they  do  in  Ottawa,  where  they  have 
a  bilingual  parliament.  They  provide 
earphones  and  visitors  can  pick  them  up. 

We  could  use  the  same  thing  with 
simultaneous  translation:!  when  we  have 
foreign  visitors.  We  could  have  running 
commentaries. 

There  are  a  number  of  options.  One 
option  is  to  enclose  the  galleries.  This  Is 
a  simple  amendment  to  avoid  a  mandate 
on  that  particular  feature  before  the 
study  is  t>egun. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemmn. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  question  of  a 
sound  system — ^I  am  a  memt>er  of  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  and  we  are  now 
engaged  in  appropriating  funds  to  im- 
prove the  sound  system  up  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REES.  According  to  your  amend- 
ment, you  knock  oat  clause  1  so  clause  3 
Is  still  there? 

Mr.  PRASER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  REES.  Clause  2  is  In  the  bill  and 
mandates  that  the  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  of  facilities  or  a 
device  which  will  permit  proceedings  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  be  heard  by 
spectators  together  with  a  facility  or  de- 
vice which  will  Interpret  appropriate 
comments  and  explanations  and  so  forth. 

So  we  are  still  mandating  the  type  of 
facility  which  will  explain  to  the  people 
In  the  gallery  what  we  are  doing — aind 
maytie  we  might  also  have  such  facilities 
down  here. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  tlia 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  com- 
mend this  very  sound  suggestion  for  en- 
closure of  the  galleries  which  should  not 
be  mandatory  but  dlacretlonary. 

I  rise  in  support  of  part  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfotnlm.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


gentleman  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJecUon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  What  I  do 
not  understand  Is  why  you  just  did  not 
strike  the  word  "shall"  on  line  19  and 
then  leave  the  other  things  In — so  this 
commission  could  conduct  a  study  and 
proceed  to  Implement  Its  program. 

We  suggest  a  study  and  we  want  It  to 
be  comprehensive. 

Why  did  not  the  gentleman  just  change 
the  word  "shall"  next  to  the  last  word  on 
line  19  and  say  "may  provide  for,  et 
cetera  '  and  then  leave  It  at  that. 

Maybe  this  commission  will  And  out 
that  we  need  to  enclose  the  galleries.  It 
depends  on  the  study.  But  you  make  the 
remaining  two  provisions  here  manda- 
tory. 

I  simply  propound  the  question.  From 
a  parliamentary  standpoint,  it  seems  to 
me  much  simpler  and  much  more  in 
keeping  with  proper  legislative  procedure 
if  you  would  simply  amend  it  and  change 
the  word  "shall"  and  make  it  permissive. 

I  think  you  are  defeating  your  own 
purpose  by  proceeding  this  way. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Originally  I  had  an  amendment  which 
would  do  Just  that,  change  the  word 
"shall"  to  "may."  But  I  found  that  If  I 
simply  de&lt  with  the  question  of  enclos- 
ure and  left  that  discretionary,  it  would 
be  sufacient.  I  have  no  objeotton  to  man- 
dating the  doing  of  other  things,  such  as 
providing  for  more  effective  hearing  by 
those  In  the  gallery  and  the  possibility  of 
the  commentary.  The  language  does  pro- 
vide that  once  they  have  completed  their 
study  they  may  proceed.  It  might  have 
been  wise  to  have  them  come  back  to  the 
House  with  the  results  of  their  study,  but 
I  do  not  feel  strongly  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  gentleman  here 
in  19S3  or  1954.  whatever  the  year— I  be- 
lieve it  was  19S3 — when  the  Puerto  Rlc- 
ans  shot  up  the  Rouse? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No,  I  was  not  here,  but  I 
have  heard  of  the  Incident. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  had 
been  here,  I  think  he  probably  would 
want  to  mandate  the  House  to  do  some- 
thing about  enclosing  the  galleries. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  appreciate  that  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  Intend  to  foreclose  that 
possibility.  I  know  of  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  reservations  about  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  I  would  Just  hope 
the  Commission  would  look  at  It  very 
carefully  rather  than  mandate  it. 

Mr.  0R06S.  If  the  gentleman  had  seen 
three  Members  on  the  Democrat  side 
wounded,  and  another  Meml>er  lying  In 
the  well  of  the  Hotise  badly  wounded  and 
apparently  near  death,  and  still  another 
on  the  Republican  side  shot  In  the  back.  I 
think  he  would  change  his  mind  about 
the  mandatory  i>rovlslon  in  this  bill  to 
do  something  about  enclosing  the  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chalmuui,  I  move  to 
strike  the  laat  wortL 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
Intend  to  participate  In  this  discussion. 
I  think  it  might  be  all  right  to  mandate 
the  Congress  to  get  this  thing  done.  I 
was  here  that  day.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  when  It  happened.  I  saw  it  happen. 
But  that  does  not  disturb  me:  that  Is. 
somebody  carrying  a  pistol  In  the  gal- 
lery, nearly  as  much — because  there  Is 
a  limited  amotmt  of  damage  that  can 
be  done  with  a  pistol— as  what  I  predict 
will  happen  here  one  of  these  days  with 
some  of  these  crazies  who  are  running 
around  this  coimtry,  and  that  Is  some 
nut  coming  in  here  and  throwing  a  hand 
grenade  down  on  the  floor  which  may 
kill  a  dozen,  IS,  or  20  Members. 

I  do  not  want  to  isolate  the  galleries 
any  more  than  anyone  else  does,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  something  before 
it  is  too  late,  before  something  Uke  this 
happens,  and  then  everybody  will  say, 
"Why  didn't  we  do  It?" 

The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Is  that  It 
might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
wo  do  not  want  anything  done,  and  I 
think  It  is  time  that  something  Is  done. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  does  not  mean  that 
he  hopes  or  does  not  expect  anything  to 
be  done.  I  was  here  In  1954, 1  will  say  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa,  at  the  time  of 
the  Incident.  We  had  Just  had  a  quorum 
call.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  was 
In  charge  of  the  bill.  Our  friend  from 
Kentucky,  who  is  now  the  i-hairtnan 
was  saying,  "They  are  lust  firing  blanks." 
But  many  of  us  were  lying  on  the  floor. 
There  were  over  200  Members  present, 
I  do  not  see  how  they  tnlssed  so  many. 
It  was  like  shooting  Into  a  covey  of  quail 
sitting  on  the  ground.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  I 
think  this  commission  had  bettier  take 
a  ^ood  look  at  this  subject. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  the  majority 
leader's  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  makes  an 
excellent  point.  Suppose  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  had  used  four  fragmentation 
grenades  Instead  of  four  automatic 
pistols.  They  would  have  made  a  sham- 
bles out  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  Do  doubt  about 
It.  This  Is  something  that  actually  took 
place  in  1954.  Enclosing  the  gallery  was 
talked  about  at  that  time,  but  I  for  one 
did  not  think  It  was  urgent  to  do  it.  A  lot 
of  things  have  happened  since  1954. 
There  are  many  more  of  these  nutty  peo- 
ple running  around  hijacking  airplanes 
without  any  regard  for  human  life 
whatever. 

This  morning  we  had  a  hearing  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  to  do  about  airplane  hijack- 
ings. A  young  stewardess  from  one  of  the 
airlines  told  about  an  experience  she  bad 
had  with  a  fellow  who  not  only  had  a 
MdotaT  cocktaD  on  board  the  plane,  but 
who  lighted  the  thing  and  carried  it  up 
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through  the  aisles  and  told  them  to  go  to 
Cuba  or  else. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  weaken  this 
in  any  way.  Frankly,  I  would  not  mind 
if  the  gentleman's  amendment  were  de- 
feated and  it  was  mandated,  because  If 
we  do  not  mandate  it  some  time,  it  is 
never  going  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
«ith  the  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

I  recall  rather  vividly  the  shooting,  but 
I  share  the  concern  voiced  as  to  a  more 
extreme  form  of  attack  on  this  body.  It 
is  frequently  held  up  to  public  contempt. 
It  is  not  the  best  understood  institution 
of  government,  because  it  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  strong  individual 
views.  It  is  dimcult  for  this  body  to  pro- 
ject a  single  image.  But  there  are  cer- 
tainly the  elements  of  unrest  in  this 
coimtry  that  could  cause  the  kind  of 
thing  the  gentleman  has  voiced  fear 
over.  I  think  mandating  a  security  pro- 
vision now  would  be  a  very  prudent  thing 
for  the  House  to  do. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly right.  As  I  say.  if  we  do  not  do 
something,  we  are  going  to  live  to  regret 
It  or  maybe  I  should  say  some  of  us  may 
live  to  regret  It.  These  witnesses  this 
morning  had  all  kinds  of  suggestions, 
such  as  making  treaties  with  every 
country.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  commlt- 
k  £  a  tee,  most  of  the  hijacked  planes  go  to 
I  3|  Cuba  or  to  areas  controlled  by  guerrillas, 
**  and  we  cannot  make  treaties  with  them. 
Then  it  was  suggested  there  be  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  I  bring  this  up  be- 
cause it  is  relevant.  We  can  have  an  elec- 
tronic device  at  every  door  up  there,  but 
It  will  not  detect  a  plastic  bomb,  and  It 
will  not  detect  a  grenade  encased  In  plas- 
tic— and  they  are  made  like  that.  As  I 
pointed  out  over  there  this  morning,  at 
London  Airport,  at  Heathrow,  they  have 
electronic  detectors,  and  according  to  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers,  the  de- 
tectors are  going  crazy  detecting,  among 
other  things,  the  metal  In  women's  bras, 
car  keys  and  everything  else  with  metal 
in  It,  so  they  are  not  foolproof. 

I  tell  the  Members  I  do  not  fear  for 
myself  particularly,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  In  a  spirit  of  bravado.  I  do  fear 
that  some  crazy  person  is  going  to  come 
in  here  some  day  and  wipe  out  IS  or  20 
Members  who  happen  to  be  sitting  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  galleries. 

Mr.  COMABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  more 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
again  what  I  think  vras  the  spirit  back  of 
the  original  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Our  empha- 
sis here  should  not  necessarily  be  on  se- 
curity, although  I  acknowledge  that  se- 
curity is  a  problem.  Our  emphasis  should 
not  be  on  putting  barriers  tietween  the 
people  who  come  to  see  their  representa- 
tive government  ftmction  and  those  of  us 
here  on  the  floor. 

Our  emphasis,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
be  on  trying  to  find  some  waiy  of  mak- 
ing our  procedures  here  more  readily  im> 
derstood  by  the  visiting  public.  There  is 


real  reason  for  concern  If  people  oome  to 
Washington  to  see  their  Government 
ftmction  and  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  understanding  It  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  time,  l>ecause  of  the  problems  of 
acoustics,  or  because  our  procedures  here 
are  complicated.  We  can  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  public  relatians  of  representative 
government — and  after  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  important  to  the  survival  of 
this  Government  than  preserving  its  rep- 
resentative character — If  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  improve 
the  opportunities  for  the  visiting  public 
in  the  gallery  to  hear  what  Is  going  on 
here  on  the  floor,  to  imderstand  it  and  to 
have  some  concuiTent  mstruction  In  the 
nature  of  our  rules. 

I  oppose  tiie  amendment.  I  want  to 
mandate  the  glassing  of  the  galleries, 
not  to  put  a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
peotde,  but  to  make  possible  a  new  open- 
ing of  tmderst&nding  for  the  visiting 
public 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  tm 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FRAsn). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  E^TL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  discuss  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  I  should  like  to  relate 
a  little  eztxrience.  As  the  bill  now 
stands  there  will  be  recorded  teller  votes, 
votes  which  according  to  some  who  write 
for  the  press  are  devices  through  which 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  bide  his  vote 
from  constituents. 

Now,  what  I  should  like  to  note  at 
this  point  is  that  the  recording  of  teller 
votes  will  provide  a  protection  for  Mem- 
bers which  Is  now  lacking. 

On  May  27  the  House  had  before  It 
an  SST  amendment  offered  by  ova  dis- 
tlngulEbed  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatts).  There  was  a  teller  vote. 

Apparently  what  we  have  now,  in  lieu 
of  record  teller  votes,  is  a  monitoring 
system  from  the  galleries.  The  monitor 
who  was  in  charge  of  watching  me  de- 
clared that  I  had  voted  a  certain  way  on 
a  teller  vote — and  this  is  Indeed  an  in- 
teresting observation  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  that  very  moment  I  was 
In  Iowa  1,000  miles  away  trying  to  save 
a  packinghouse  operation  In  my  district. 
When  I  noted  this  fact,  the  newspapers 
carried  a  story  sponsored  by  a  little  po- 
litical group  certifying  that  I  had  voted 
against  the  Yates  amendment  on  a  teller 
and  decrying  the  fact  that  I  would  try 
to  deny  it. 

Subsequently  we  have  had  apologies 
from  about  everyone  concerned,  but  the 
point  of  the  story  sUU  stands.  A  Member 
can  get  some  protection  by  recorded 
teller  votes  rather  than  having  them 
monitored  by  some  anonymous  person 
in  the  gallery. 

There  is  a  little  more  to  this  story.  The 
person  who  did  the  monitoring,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  word,  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber— I  say,  was  a  staff  member — of  a 
Congressman.  He  did  the  monitoring,  he 
said,  not  for  Ms  boss  but  for  the  Demo- 
crat study  group.  The  Democrat  study 
group  then  relayed  this  Information  to 
another  organization  which  announced 
the  vote  but  attributed  it  to  two  fine  or- 
ganizations who  bad  not  given  them  per- 
mission to  use  their  names. 
The  nondescript  UtUe  pollUcal  group, 


of  course,  was  trying  In  this  endeavor  to 
gain  a  little  unearned  respectability  for 
Itself. 

Here  we  see  there  may  be  a  little 
thickening  of  the  plot  whoi  we  consider 
all  this  reform.  The  Democrat  study 
group,  which  is  not  the  only  such  orga- 
nization around  here,  operates  from  of- 
fices m  the  House  Office  Building,  fre- 
quently utilizing  as  staff  members  peo- 
ple who  are  actually  on  the  payroll  of 
Members  of  the  House.  These  people  are 
paid  from  tax  funds  and  are  supposedly 
working  for  the  people  rather  than  for 
organizations,  political  or  otherwise. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  while  we  are  In 
a  reforming  mood  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  kind  of  situation  wher- 
ever it  exists.  I  seriously  considered  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  cry  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  It,  but  having  taken  a  small 
head  count  I  concluded  it  would  be  fu- 
tile. One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  some  reformers  is  that  they  really 
do  not  want  to  be  reformed. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  was  somewhat  similarly 
involved.  In  the  case  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved, I  was  not  absent  but  was  on  the 
House  floor  and  on  three  separate  teller 
votes  I  have  been  misrepresented. 

AMXKS1KX3VT  trffEEtit   *T   MB.   TtXCBlMM  Of 
WWf   VXBGZin* 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AiaendiDent  offered  by  Mr.  Hbchzjoi  oT 
West  VlTglnlA:  On  p*ge  138,  Immediately  t>fr- 
fore  tbe  period  In  line  10,  Insert  s  comma 
and  the  following:  "Including  Items  end  fea- 
tures o{  modernization  deelgnexl  to  provlds 
for  and  feciutate  the  con^uluuon  of  legis- 
lative mAterlKle  &nd  the  taking  of  written 
notes  by  vlsltore  to  the  Houje  galleries,  un- 
der sucli  reguiationa  as  the  Speaker  m&j  trom 
time  to  time  prascrltM,  without  any  distrac- 
tion to  or  disturbance  of  the  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor  of  the  Houae". 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes, since  this  subject  has  been  very 
thoroughly  aired  In  the  past  few  days. 

As  the  Committee  knows.  In  the  Soiate 
galleries  It  is  within  the  rules  to  read 
and  consult  a  seating  chart  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  ascertain  where  the  In- 
dividual Members  of  the  Senate  sit  and 
to  try  to  identify  who  is  speaking.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  take  our  con- 
stituents into  the  public  galleries  of  the 
House  and  even  open  a  pictorial  direc- 
tory to  find  out  who  Is  addressing  the 
House,  providing  that  the  photos  are 
reasonably  up  to  date.  Nor  Is  it  within 
the  House  rules  to  look  at  a  copy  of  the 
bill  being  debated,  or  pencil  out  a  section 
of  the  bill  as  it  Is  being  amended  on  the 
floor. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  House  has 
voted  to  Include  the  provision  In  the  bill 
which  enables  the  modernization  of  the 
House  galleries.  For  many  months  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs) 
and  I  have  Jointly  advocated  the  pro- 
gram which  Is  outlined  on  page  138  of 
the  pentling  bill,  whlcdi  requires  the  "Spe- 
cial Commission  (m  Modemtzatltm  of 
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House  Gallery  Facilities"  to  develop  a 
program  to  be  presented  not  later  than 
tlie  close  of  the  next  Congress.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  bill  was  retained; 
namely,  that — 

Auy  such  progTMQ  formulat«i  and  de- 
viMoped  by  the  commlsalou  sli»ll  provide  for 
the  enclosure  of  tue  g»llerl»  with  sound- 
proof »nd  tr»nsp«Mnt  coverage  In  such  m»n- 
ner  aa  to  preserve  ibe  vulbUliy  from  ihe 
giUeHes  of  proceedings  on  the  Boujie  floor 
•iid  eilmlnaie  the  BudlbUity  on  the  House 
floor  of  noise  In  ihe  giilerlei. 

On  this  point,  tlie  record  should  show 
that  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Macmahon  of  the 
Department  ol  Public  Law  and  Govern- 
ment at  Columbia  Dnlversity  first  pro- 
posed tiie  concept  we  are  discussing  not 
long  alter  the  armed  atUcIt  by  a  group 
of  Puerto  Rican  nationalists  in  1954. 
Professor  Macmahon.  now  retired,  would 
modestly  denj-  his  major  role  in  bringing 
to  this  pomt  his  fine  idea,  but  1  am  hon- 
ored to  call  attention  to  and  acltnowledge 
ills  enorts  as  we  debate  this  bill. 

Down  through  the  years,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  advocate  and  support  this 
idea  whose  time  has  now  come.  I  was 
privilfged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  wtilch  made  its  report  in  1968. 
.'Uthough  I  could  not  persuade  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  proposal, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Ci-Evii.A!n>  > ,  and  a  former  member,  the 
Rentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Curtis, 
concurred  in  the  following  proposal 
which  I  offered  in  my  supplemental 
views: 

Tbe  g.vllerle*  Eliould  be  eacioeed  with 
soundproofed,  iransparenl  covering,  with  the 
floor  debates  piped  Into  the  galleries.  The 
floor  proceedlnga  would  then  be  clearly  audi- 
ble to  visitors,  and  gallery  noises  would  not 
disturb  floor  proceedings  Gallery  visitors 
should  be  provided  with  a  periodic  commen- 
tary on  bUls  being  debated,  the  laeues  at 
stake,  the  legislative  leaders,  etc.  Oallery 
visitors  should  be  allowed  to  consult  bills, 
committee  reports,  and  pictorial  directortea 
of  membeta. 

I  made  these  comments  in  1968,  sup- 
plemental to  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress. 

In  conjuncuon  with  the  enclostue  of 
the  galleries,  it  follows  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  allow  visitors  In  the 
public  galleries  to  consult  materials 
which  relate  tc  the  leglslaUve  prooesa. 
snd  to  take  notes  on  the  same.  Nowhere 
in  the  House  rules  is  there  a  prohibition 
against  reading  or  notetaking,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  rules  listed  on  the  back  of 
ttery  visitor  s  pass,  and  the  rule  is  strict- 
ly enforced  by  the  doorlteepers. 

N^tetakit^g  or  consultation  of  leglsla- 
tve  materials  by  visitors  to  the  House 
callery  in  no  way  would  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  this  Chamber,  nor  disrupt  any 
of  its  activities.  We  already  allow  mem- 
bers of  the  press  to  take  notes  on  our 
n'>or  proceedings,  and  it  is  oaiy  fair 
that  we  allow  this  same  privilege  to  be 
wanted  to  those  who  come  to  witness 
the  House  in  session.  Maav  oijservers. 
scholars,  and  everyone  from  the  general 
public  would  benefit  from  increased 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Con- 
gress if  this  rule  could  be  altered  to  al- 


low notetaking  and  consiiltation  of  legis- 
lative materials.  Many  members  have  In- 
dicated to  me  their  support  of  this  sim- 
ple amendment,  and  I  urge  Ita  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr  Hechlehi. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  32.  noes  33, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  sulKommittee  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  bill  on 
page  138  concerning  enclosure  of  the  gal- 
lery. Under  the  bill  as  It  now  Is  the 
enclosure  of  the  gallery  is  mandated. 
Would   this   affect    the   Press   Galler>? 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  SISK  It  would  not  be  my  assump- 
tion It  would.  The  Press  Gallery,  of 
course,  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Visitors  Gallery.  Basically  the  intent  of 
the  subcommittee  in  dealing  with  It  Is 
strictly  that  area  set  aside  for  visitors  to 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  REES  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHjMRMAN.  Are  there  any  addi- 
tional amendments  to  this  section  of  the 
bUI? 

MOTION  omaxo  bt   tan.  bsbk 

Mr  SISK-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  committee  now  return  to  part  1  of 
title  IV. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  read 
pirt  I  of  Utie  rv. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
part  1  of  title  IV  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

PABUAMKifTAaT  iNgtnav 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  TTAi.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
Members  having  a  series  of  perfecting 
amendments  to  part  I  of  title  IV  and  im- 
derstanding  that  another  Member  in- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
part  1.  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is,  in 
the  event  the  amendment  prevails  to 
strike  or  hi  the  event  that  it  is  defeated. 
m  either  event  would  it  then  t>e  in  order 
to  offer  perfecting  amendments  to  part  1? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  if  the  amendment  to  strike  was 
agreed  to,  a  new  germane  part  1  could  be 
offered.  If  the  motion  to  strike  is  not 
agreed  to,  further  germane  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Chalmnn,  and 
I  withdraw  my  teaerratlon  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  this  part  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point? 

There  was  no  objeetton. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


rrni  iv— conobbss  as  an  msmv- 

TION 
Pabt    1 — Joint   CouMrrttx   on   Data   Proc- 


coNcaEsaioNAi.  rnvDiNcs  and  roucr 
Sec.  401.  (a)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  is  an  urgent,  critical,  and 
continuing  need  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  legislative  branch  generally  for  a 
modern,  effective,  and  coordinated  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system — 

(11  to  assist  the  Congress,  its  committees 
and  Members.  Its  officers  and  employees,  and 
Its  offices  and  other  organizauonal  units, 
and  the  respective  agencies,  offices,  and  oth- 
er organizational  units  In  the  legislative 
branch  generally,  in  obuintng  and  analyzing 
Information: 

l31  to  expedite  their  operations  and  ac- 
tiviuea:  and 

13)  to  facilitate  and  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  legislative  and  representative 
funcuona  of  the  Congress, 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
Congress,  in  view  of  tins  need — 

(1)  that  the  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  shall  be  provided  with,  and  shall 
acquire,  establish,  and  maintain,  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise,  the  most  modern, 
up-to-dste,  eOclent,  effective  and  coordi- 
nated automatic  data  processing  and  Infor- 
mation storage  .'.nd  retrieval  equipment  and 
faculties  which  are  appropriate  to  the  needa 
and  requirements  of  the  Congresa  and  the 
legislative  branch  generally; 

O)  that  a  method  of  continuous,  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive,  and  efficient  plan- 
ning and  review  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Congresa  for  Ihe  contin- 
uing development  and  Improvement  of  such 
equipment  and  faculties  and  the  use  there- 
of: and 

(3)  that  the  supervision,  control,  regula- 
tion, and  coordination  of  the  acquisition, 
operation,  maintenance,  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  and  Information  storage  and  re- 
trieval equipment,  faculties,  and  system  of 
the  Congress  and  the  leglalsMve  branch  shall 
tie  effectuated  by,  under,  and  through  a 
single  comprehensive  authority  under  the 
Congress — the  Joint  Committee  on  Data 
Processing  created  by  this  Part. 

CSTABLISHISSNT   OF   THE   JOINT   COUStrTTEB  OW 
LECiaUVTZVX   DATA   PaOCESSlNC 

Sisc.  402.  (al  There  la  hereby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Data  Processing  (here- 
lifter  In  this  Part  referred  to  aa  the  "Joint 
Committee"! . 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  l)e  com- 
posed of  twelve  memtjera.  as  follows: 

(1)  six  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
hy  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 
and 

(3)  sLx  Memtiers  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

(cl  Of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  of 
the  House  of  nepresentatlves,  as  the  case 
may  be,  appointed  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
three  shall  be  from  the  political  party  hav- 
ing tbe  greatest  number,  and  three  shall  be 
from  the  political  party  bavlng  the  second 
greatest  numtier,  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  the  House  of  BepreaencaUvea,  as  tbe 
case  may  be. 

fd)  Any  vacancy  In  the  memiierahlp  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shajl  not  alTect  the  power 
of  tbe  remaining  memtiers  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
tie  flllad  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(e)  Tbe  Joint  Committee  shall  select,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  this  sutisectlon,  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  membera  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
greaa.  The  vice  chairman  ahall  act  in  the 
plaoe  and  stead  of  the  cbalrman  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  obalrtnan.  The  chairmanship 
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and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatlvea  with  each  Congress.  The  cbalr- 
man during  each  even-numbered  Congress 
abail  be  selected  by  the  Membera  of  tbe 
Kouae  of  RepresentaUvea  on  the  JoUit  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number.  The  chair- 
man  during  each  odd-numbered  Congress 
shall  lie  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from  among 
their  number.  Tbe  vice  chairman  during 
each  Congresa  shall  be  chosen  In  the  same 
manner  from  tlmt  House  of  Congress  other 
than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which  the 
chairman  is  a  Member.  The  vice  cliairman 
shaU  not  lie  of  the  same  poliucal  party  as 
the  dialrman. 

(f|  The  membera  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  serve  without  pay  lu  sddlUon  to  tliat 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress; but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel. 
subaistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Joint  committee,  other 
than  expenses  In  connection  with  meetings 
of  the  Joint  Committee  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  the  Congress  Is  in  session. 

rOHCnoNB,   POWIB.   AND  DDTHS   OT  THE   JOINT 
COMIOTTEE 

Sec,  403,  (a)  It  shall  be  the  general  duty 
of  tile  Joint  Committee  to  implement  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  sUted  in  secUon  401 
Ibl  of  this  Part. 

(b)  In  the  implementation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  and  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee— 

(1)  shall  prepare,  develop,  place  in  effect, 
and  maintain,  and  may  revise  as  It  consider? 
necessary,  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
program  for  the  establlsliment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  comprehensive,  modem,  up-to- 
date,  and  efficient  automatic  data  processing 
and  information  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 
tem for  the  Congress,  its  committees  and 
Members,  its  offices  and  other  organizational 
units,  and  the  respective  agencies,  offices, 
and  other  organizauonal  units  In  the  legls- 
laUve branch  generally,  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  needs  and  requiremenu  of  the  Con- 
gress and  tbe  legislative  branch; 

(2)  shall  prepare,  develop,  and  plaoe  in  ef- 
fect.  and  may  revise  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary, plans  and  programs  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding tbe  lease,  as  necessary,  of  tbe  use, 
for  ipeeiaed  periods  or  at  regular  or  Irregu- 
lar InterTBia,  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  information  storage  and  retrieval  equip- 
ment. Machinery,  and  tacllittea  of  private 
enterprise,  of  such  eqtUpment,  machinery, 
and  other  faciUtiee  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  auto- 
matic data  proceasing  and  information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  system: 

(31  shall  conduct,  on  a  continuing  bBBll 
or  from  time  to  time,  as  it  oonaideia  neces- 
sary, comprehensive  and  coordinated  re- 
views and  studies,  and  prepare  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  plans  and  progrozna, 
for  tbe  continuing  development  and  im- 
provement of  such  automatic  data  proceaaing 
and  mformation  storage  and  retrieval  sya- 
tem; 

(4)  ahall  conduct,  on  a  contmulng  basis  or 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  oonsld«a  neeeo- 
sory,  comprehensive  and  coordinated  reviews 
and  studies  of  uses  and  applications  of  such 
automatic  dau  proceasing  and  informaUon 
storage  and  retrieval  system  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  legislative  branch  m  order  to 
aciileve  the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  oo- 
ordinated  uses  and  appUcaUons  of  that  sys- 
tem and  tbe  maximum  benefits  therefrom 
for  the  Congress,  its  committees  and  Uem- 
lien,  its  officers  and  employees,  and  Its  of- 
fices and  other  orgoniaaUonal  unite,  and  the 
respective  agencies,  offices  and  other  organi- 
zational unlu  in  the  legislative  branch 
generally; 

(»)  shall  have  the  authority  «■  It  oonaldeTa 
necessary  and  appropriate — 
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(A)  to  establish,  operate,  maintain,  de 
velop,  and  Improve  an  automaUc  data  proc- 
essing and  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system  of  the  Joint  Committee; 

(B)  to  regulate  and  prescribe  the  uses  and 
applications  of  that  system  of  the  Joint 
Committee; 

(C)  to  acquire  for  that  system,  by  pur- 
chase, leaae,  or  otherwise,  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, supplies,  and  related  Items;  and 

iD)  to  employ,  for  the  operaUon.  mainte- 
nance, development,  and  improvement  of 
that  system,  personnel,  as  membera  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee,  at  respective 
per  annum  gross  rates  of  pay.  fixed  by  tbe 
Joint  Committee,  not  in  excess  of  the  highest 
rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  6332 
(a)  of  title  S,  Dnlted  States  Code,  and  ter- 
minate tbe  employment  of  such  personnel: 
(6)  shall  prepare,  establish,  and  promul- 
gate, and  may  revise  from  time  to  Ume.  ap- 
propriate standards,  crlteru.  and  prlorltle.« 
governing  the  acquisition,  operation,  use,  and 
application  of  oil  automatic  data  processing 
and  InformaUon  storage  and  retrieval  equip- 
ment, machinery,  and  facilities  for  the  Con- 
gresa, or  either  House,  and  the  legislative 
branch  generally: 

17)  shall  prepare,  establish,  and  promul- 
gate, and  may  revise  from  time  to  tune,  such 
appropriate  standards,  criteria,  and  priorities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  auto- 
matic data  proceasing  and  InformaUon  stor- 
age and  retrieval  equipment,  machinery,  and 
facilities  for  the  Congress,  Including  those  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  the  legislative 
branch  generally  shall  be  svollable  for  use. 
on  a  liir  and  equitable  basis,  by  the  respec- 
tive committees  and  Members  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  respective  officers,  of- 
fices, and  organizational  units  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  of  either  House: 

(81  shall  have  the  authority  to  Issue  such 
directives  and  to  take  such  other  action,  in 
accordance  with  law.  as  it  considers  necessary 
to  eliminate  dupUcaUon,  waste,  and  meO- 
clency  In  the  operaUon,  maintenance,  devel- 
opment, use.  and  applicaUon  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  Information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  eqiupment,  machinery, 
facilities,  and  system  of  the  Congress,  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  and  tbe  leglslaUve 
branch  generally;  and 

(9)  siiall  have  such  general  authority  and 
power  of  supervision,  coordination,  regula- 
tion, and  control  over  the  acquiilUon,  op- 
eration, maintenanoe,  development,  im- 
provement, use,  and  application  of  auto- 
maUc data  procesoing  and  Information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  equipment,  maohlnery. 
and  focilitiea  for  the  congreae,  or  either 
Bouse,  and  the  leglsUtlve  branch  generally, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  and  edu- 
cate the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Port. 

(c)  With  reapect  to  any  automatic  data 
processing  and  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval facility  and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  either  Houee.  or  any  committee,  of- 
ficer, office,  or  organizational  unit  of  the 
Congress  or  either  House,  or  of  any  agency, 
office,  or  other  organizational  unit  in  the 
legislative  branch  generally,  other  than  those 
of  the  Jomt  Committee,  each  officer  or  other 
authority  having  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  any  such  faculty  and  operaUon — 

(1)  ShaU  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  before  that  officer  or  authority- 

(A)  acquires  new  or  additional  automatte 
data  proceasing  and  Information  storage  and 
retrieval  machinery;  or 

(B)  places  In  effect  and  operation  any  new 
or  different  use  or  appUcaUon  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  storage  and 
retrieval  maclilnery  for  the  Congresa,  or 
either  House,  or  any  Member,  committee,  of- 
flcer.  employee,  once,  or  organizational  tmlt 
of  the  Congresa  or  either  House;  and 

(2)  oboU  obeerve  and  toUow  the  atandards, 


criteria,  and  prioritlaa  promulgated  by  the 
Joint  Commltlee  tmder  subparagraph  (7)  of 
subsection  (bl  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  availabiUty,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  of  automatic  data  prooesaing  and  In- 
lormaUon  storage  and  retrieval  equipment, 
machinery,  and  faculties,  for  use  by  the  re- 
spective committee  and  Membera  of  each 
Eouae  of  Congress,  the  Resident  Commlo- 
sloner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  respecUve 
officers,  offices,  and  organizauonal  units  of 
the  Congress  or  of  either  Bouse. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  powem, 
and  duues,  the  Joint  Committee  shall  con- 
aider,  observe,  and  conform  to  the  righto, 
powers,  and  prerogauves  of  the  two  Bouoee 
of  Congreas  as  separate  leglslaUve  bodies  m 
the  li^laUUve  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
the  inwmal  organizational  structure  of  each 
Bouse  and  the  organizauonal  units  therein 
with  regard  to  separate  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  information  storage  and  retrieval 
facilities  m  payroll  administration,  pay  dis- 
bursing, and  any  other  operations  of  any  na- 
ture, and  the  general  needs,  reqtUremento 
customs,  rules,  procedures,  and  methods  of 
operation  particularly  appUcoble  to  or  fol- 
lowed in  each  Bouse. 

(el  In  carrying  out  lu  functions,  powers, 
and  duUes,  the  Joint  Committee  shaU  aooonl 
to  the  re.'spectlve  agencies,  offices,  and  other 
organizational  tmits  which  ore  outside  the 
organizauonal  structure  of  the  Congreas  but 
within  the  legislative  branch  generally  the 
maximum  practicable  administrative  and 
operational  independence  In  connection  with 
their  respective  tuncUons,  projecta,  and  oc- 
Urltles  which  Involve  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  information  storage  and  retrieval 
but  which  are  not  dlrecUy  connected  with 
the  legislative  and  representaUve  tunctiona. 
and  the  InformaUonal  needs  and  reqtilre- 
ment,  of  the  Congress. 

(fl  The  Joint  Committee  shall  efilabllsh. 
and  may  revise  from  time  to  Ume.  such 
poucles,  procedures,  standards,  and  safe- 
guards as  the  Joint  Committee  conaidera 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  privacy,  security,  and  conflden- 
tlaUty  of  Information  and  daU  stored  in  the 
automatic  data  processing  and  mformaUoa 
storage  and  retrieval  fadUtiee  under  lt«  Jn- 
rlsdicUon  by  Members  and  commiueea  of  tlw 
Senate  and  House,  the  Resident  Commission- 
er from  Puerto  Hlco,  the  respective  offices 
and  other  organizauonal  units  under  the 
Congress,  and  the  respective  agenciee,  of- 
fices, and  other  organizauonal  units  in  the 
legislative  branch  generally, 

KTATr  or  THE  JOINT  coKicrTEa 
Sac.  404,  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  may — 

(1)  appoint,  OS  cliief  of  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  a  Director  of  DaU  Procesolnr. 

(2)  preecrlbe  his  duuea  and  responslbU- 
lllea;  and 

(3>  terminate  his  employment  aa  the 
Jomt  Committee  considers  appropriate. 
The  pay  of  the  Director  of  Data  Proosseing 
shall  be  at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  not  in 
eicen  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay.  as  in  effect 
from  Ume  to  time,  for  Level  IH  of  the  Kx- 
ecuUve  Schedule  of  secUon  B316  of  UUe  6, 
t7nlted  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Joint  Committee  may — 

( 1 )  appomt,  aa  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  tha 
Joint  Committee,  a  Deputy  Director  of  Data 
Procaealng: 

(2)  prescribe  his  duUes  and  reaponslbU- 
Ities; 

(3)  fix  his  pay  at  a  per  annum  groea  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  boxic  pay.  as 
In  effect  from  time  to  time,  for  I*vel  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedide  of  eection  8318  of 
Utle  6.  Onited  States  Code;  and 

(4)  terminate  his  employment  as  the 
Joint  Committee   conaidera  appropriate. 

(CI   The  Joint  Committee  may — 
(1)   appoint,  aa   memtiere  of  the  stafT  of 
tbe  Joint  Committee,  such  profeasional,  tech- 
nical. Clerical,  and  other  pereonnel  as  the 
Joint  Committee  conalders  appropriate; 
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(3)  prMorlb*  tbstr  rwpacUT*  duUM  uul 
nsponslbUlUc*; 

(3)  Ox  theLr  pay  at  rttspecUve  par  annum 
gross  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
of  bkslc  pay.  aa  In  effect  from  time  to  time, 
of  itoe  General  Schedule  of  secUon  a333(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  terminate  their  employment  u  the 
Joint  Committee  considers  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Director  of  Data  Procesatng,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Data  Proceeaing.  and  all 
members  of  the  stafl  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
nrhether  appointed  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  or  section  403(b)  (6)<D)  of  this 
Part,  shall  he  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basta.  without  regard  to  political  afflllaUon. 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fltneos  to  per- 
fonn  the  duties  of  their  respective  poal- 
uons. 

(fl)  The  Joint  Committee  may  retmhiuae 
any  member  of  Its  stMff  for  travel,  subalstence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  the  performance  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Joint  Committee 
white  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

COMSULTANT  AMD   AOnSOaT   SEBVICIS   FOB 

THX  JOCHT  coMMirm 
Sac.  405-  (aKl)  The  Joint  Committee  may 
procure,  as  it  comtders  neceasary  and  appro« 
prlate.  the  temporary  or  intermittent  assist- 
ance of  Individuals  who  are  experts  or  con- 
sultants In  the  fleld  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  Information  storage  and  re- 
trieval— 

(A)  by  nonpersonal  service  contract  with 
the  Individual  expert  or  consultant  con- 
cerned as  an  independent  contractor  for  the 
ftimlshlng  by  him  to  the  Joint  Committee 
of  a  written  study,  anlaysu.  summary,  opin- 
ion, synopsis,  treatise,  monograph,  or  other 
end  product  pertaining  to  the  field  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  Information  stor- 
ey and  retrieval  to  assist  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee in  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties; 
or. 

(B)  by  temporary  employment,  by  per- 
sonal service  contract  or  otherwise,  of  the 
indinduaj  expert  or  constiJt&nt  concerned 
to  perform  services  for  the  Joint  Committee 
at  a  rate  of  pay  fixed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
not  tn  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  then  ctBTently 
In  effect  for  the  General  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 5332  of  UtJe  6.  United  States  Code,  in- 
cluding payment  for  necessary  travel  time 
of  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

(2)  The  Joint  Committee  may  procure,  as 
It  considers  necessary  and  appropriate,  by 
contract,  the  temporary  or  intermittent  ae- 
sUtance  of  organlxatlons  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  the  field  of  automatic  data  proc- 
cBsing  and  information  storage  and  retrieval 
to  assist  the  Joint  Committee  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

(3)  Contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments under  this  subsection  are  not  subject 
to  any  requirements  of  advertising  for  bids 
thereon. 

(b)(1)  The  Joint  Committee  may  estab- 
lish, appoint,  maintain,  and  utilise,  and  re- 
vise or  discontinue,  from  time  to  time,  such 
panels,  groups,  or  other  bodies  of  advisers  as 
the  Joint  Committee  considers  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  provide,  from  time  to  time, 
advice,  counsel,  and  assistance  to  the  Joint 
Committee  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties. 

(2)  A  person  appointed  to  serve  on  any 
such  panel  group,  or  body  of  advisers  who 
Is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fedsral 
Oovemment  or  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  paid,  for  each  day 
of  service  perfonned  by  him  for  the  Joint 
Cocnmlttee,  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Jotot  Com- 
mittee not  In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  then 
currently  in  effect  for  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  KSSa  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
A  peraon  appointed  to  serve  oo  any  such 
panel,  group,  or  body  of  advlsen  who  Is  an 
oOcer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment  or  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  not  entitled  to  any  pay  for  his 
services  for  the  Joint  Committee  other  than 
his  pay  tut  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3 1  Each  person  appointed  to  serve  on  any 
such  panel,  group,  or  body  of  advisers  may 
be  allowed  and  paid  his  actual  and  neces- 
sary travel  expenses,  and  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  his  subsl£tence  expenses,  as  deter- 
mined and  approved  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, while  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  or  otRclal  duty  station  to 
perform  advisory  services  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 
coonniNsTioii  wtth  AtrroMATic  data  piocess- 

ata     A.*4C     tKPOaMATIOM     STOaACE     AMD     BB- 

TRixvAi,  FAcmnas  ik  the  BxactrnvB  bxamch 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  may 
negotiate  and  enter  into  appropriate  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  with  appropriate 
authorities  In  the  executive  branch  pursuant 
to  which— 

1 1  (  automatic  data  procesatng  and  Infor- 
mation storage  and  retrieval  machinery, 
equipment,  and  faclllUes  In  the  executive 
branch  may  be  made  available,  at  regular  or 
Irregular  mtervals,  and  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  on  such  reimbursable  or 
nonreimbursable  basis  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  executive 
branch  authority  or  authorities  concerned, 
for  use  by  the  Congress.  Its  offices  and  orga- 
nlxatlonal  uniu.  and  the  respective  sgenclea. 
omcea.  and  other  organisational  uniu  in  the 
legislative  branch  generally;  and 

(3)  data  stored  in  the  automatic  data  proc- 
eealng  and  information  storage  and  retrieval 
faculties  of  the  executive  branch  may  be 
made  available  for  use,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security  and  the 
public  interest,  by  the  Oongreos,  Its  offices, 
and  organizational  units,  and  the  respective 
agencies,  offices,  and  other  organlxatlonal 
units  in  the  leglalauve  branch  generally. 

OPSSATtONAL  AtrrBOUTT  OV  TSX  JOIMT 

comamx 

Sec.  407.  The  Joint  Committee  may — 
( 1 )  head  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  plaoes; 

(3)  require,  by  subpena  (to  be  issued  un- 
der the  signature  at  the  chairman  or  the 
vice  chairman  and  to  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  the  chairman  or  the  vice 
chairman)  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testin\ony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  corre^ond- 
ence,  papers,  and  documents: 

(8)  administer  oaths; 

(4)  take  such  testimonr. 

<5)  procure  such  printing  and  binding; 
(0)  make  such  expenditures;  and 
(7)    adopt  stieh  rules  regarding   lU   pro- 
cedures; 
as  It  considers  necessary  and  appropriate. 

XBCOUM  or  THE  JOIHT  COUlOTm 

SBC.  408.  The  Joint  Oommlttes  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  aU  of  Its  committee 
actions.  Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  de- 
maniled.  All  records,  papers,  documents,  and 
files  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee or  at  such  other  places  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee may  direct. 
pKo^moas  roa  coNsmiaATioN  bt  the  joint 

coasMrmx  of  auoGCvrxoNs  aaatsniNo  uasa 

UrO    AFPLICATXONB    OF    THE    AtTTOMATXC    DATA 

paocxasEMO  and  raroaMATioK  BroaAOE  and 

BxraiEVAi.  ETvmc 

Sac.  400.  The  Joint  Committee  shaU  estab- 
lish, and  may  revise  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
propriate and  equitable  procedures — 

<1)  for  the  submission  to  the  Joint  Oom^ 
mlttee.  by  Memben  and  committees  oS  the 
Congress  and  Its  offioera.  oaoes,  and  other 
organizational  units,  and  by  the  respective 


agencies,  offices,  and  other  organmUonal 
units  In  the  legliUatlve  branch  generally,  and 
by  other  appropriate  parties,  of  suggcatlons 
and  proposals  with  respect  to  uses  and  ^p- 
phcatlotis  of  the  automatic  data  procesalng 
and  information  storage  and  retrieval  fadU- 
Ues  for  the  Cougresfi  and  the  leglalaava 
branch;  and 

(3)  for  the  consideration  and  evaluaUCNa 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  suggestions 
and  proposals  so  submitted. 

COKTaACTS    OF    THE    JOIMT    COMMITTEE    TO    SB 
OFKH   TO    PtTBLIC    INSPECTION 

Sec.  410.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
In  Its  offices  copies  of  each  contract  entered 
Into  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall  make 
such  copies  available  for  Inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  In  the  offices  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

EZPOBTa   TO   TBE   CONOaESa   BT    TBS    JOINT 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvea.  on  such  day  In  each  odd-num- 
bered year  as  the  Joint  Committee  considers 
appropriate,  but  not  later  than  April  I  of 
each  such  yesr.  a  report,  in  summary  and 
In  detail,  of  Its  progranu,  studies,  reviews. 
operations,  and  activities  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  Congress.  Such  report 
shall  Include  detailed  and  informative  dis- 
cussions, statements,  and  explanations  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  automatic  data  processing  and 
Information  storage  and  retrieval  faclllUes 
then  currently  available  to  the  Congress  and 
Its  committees.  Members,  officers,  offices,  and 
other  organizational  units; 

(3)  the  reii*pectlve  uses  and  applications 
of  those  facilities  then  currently  being  made; 

(3)  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  Joint 
Committee  regarding  the  acquisition  or  re- 
placement, or  both,  by  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise,  of  automatic  data  prtx^salng  and 
Lnformatlon  storo^  and  retrieval  facilities  in 
the  Immediate  future,  and  new  or  additional 
uses  and  applications  of  such  facilities: 

(4)  the  operation  and  results  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Joint  Comxnlttce  for  the  sub- 
mission, consideration,  and  evaluation  of 
suggestions  and  proposals  regarding  uses  and 
applications  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  inlonnatlon  storage  and  retrieval  fa- 
cilities. 

(5)  each  contract  entered  Into  by  the  Joint 
Committee  with  any  person  or  organization 
In  prlvste  enterprise  for  the  acquisition,  by 
purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  of  automatic 
data  procea&ing  and  information  storage  and 
retrieval  equipment,  machinery,  and  facili- 
ties, including  the  name  of  such  person  or 
organization  and  the  monetary  cost  to  the 
Qovernmenc  under  such  contract;  and  each 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  Joint  Committee  with  the  executive 
branch  under  section  406  of  this  Part; 

16)  the  total  monetary  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment under  all  contracts  covered  by  sub- 
paragraph (6)   of  this  section; 

(7)  the  procurement  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  services  of  Individual  experts  or 
consultants  and  organizations  thereof,  and 
of  panels,  groups,  or  other  bodies  of  advisor* 
to  the  Joint  Committee.  Including  the  name 
of  each  such  individual  or  organization  and 
of  each  such  advisor,  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  services  of  esch,  and  the  total 
cose  of  all  such  services;  and 

(fl)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  full  and  com- 
plete Information  regarding  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

(b)  Each  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
tmder  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
Document  and  as  a  Senate  Document. 

EXPEKSBS    OF    THE    JOINT    COMMrrTEE 

Sec.  413.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
(\ind  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves.  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee, 
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upon  Toueben  signed  by  tbe  cbklrmui  or  the 
rice  chairman  of  tbe  Jomt  Committee. 
coMuirm:  AMzNOMKirre 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

committee  amendment:  On  pege  IM,  Une 
13.  strike  out  '"PaocmaMno". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  106,  Use 
4.  atrlke  out  "Legislative". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

committee  amendment:  On  page  119,  line 
IB,  strike  out"(a)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

aumuOMT  OTFOUED  »T  MM.  uocaxouB 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mooaman:  Page 
106.  Une  20.  Immediately  after  "(3)"  Insert 
"eicept  as  otherwise  provided  to  this  para- 
graph.". 

Page  108,  insert  the  following  Immediately 
alter  the  period  In  Une  a:  'Nothing  In  this 
Part  ahaU  Impair  the  continuing  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Reprraenlatlves,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  alter  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee,  to  acquire  and  use.  to  any  ex- 
tent otherwise  authorised,  such  automaUc 
data  processing  and  Inlonnatlon  stoeage  and 
retrieval  equipment  and  facilities  as  they 
may  respectively  deem  appropriate  to  aid 
them  m  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
functions." 

Mr.   MOORHEAD.   Mr.   Chairman.   1 


trleval  equipment  and  faculties  as  they  may 
respecuvely  deem  appropriate  to  aid  them 
In     the     discharge     of     their     respective 

functions." 

In  HJl.  20422.  which  I  Introduced  In 
the  90th  Cotigress,  and  again  in  HJl. 
7012.  the  Moorhead-McClory  bill  of  the 
9l5t.  I  called  for  an  independent  facility 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Legislative  Data  Processing, 
aided  by  a  professional  staff  to  operate 
tli«  facility,  an  Independent  advisory 
board  comprised  of  key  legislative  branch 
individuals  and  outside  data  processing 
experts. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Congressional  Reorganization,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  SisK, 
has  unanimously  adopted  this  concept 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  has  provided 
broad  enough  language  in  the  report 
which  would  not  rule  out  adoption  of  the 
other  provisions  should  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  <Mr.  WaoooNKkR  > .  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Sulx»mmittee  on 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Equipment  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  for 
tils  leadership  in  this  area,  and  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
committee  would  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  efforts  of  the  working  group  on  auto- 
matic data  processing  set  up  by  this 
committee  for  the  House.  Indeed  we  will 
learn  from  it.  as  we  did  from  the  pioneer- 
ing eSorts  of  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  us  not  get  lost  In  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. Congress  needs  help. 

I  was  one  of  the  eight  signers  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  February  19.  1989,  wtiich  stated: 
Resolved,  Ttiat  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  be  fully  supported  by  Demo- 
cratic members  In  efforts  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  we  urge  that  these  efforts  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to  tbe  use  of  oom- 


rise  to  support  the  amendment  oBCTed  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  oentrallMd  maU  prooeealag 

on  behaU  of  myself  and  the  dlstlngidshed  ^j,^^^ 
uonMnmnn  from  Illiiiols,  Mr.  McClohy. 

|S^1^dSSt.^ch  we  think  clari-  In  signing  this  resolution  Introduced 

fl^a^  strengthens  the  intent  of  Otle  by  my  able  colleague  (Mr.  BsABkiiAS).  I 

IV    esublislilng  a  Joint  Committee  on  said. 

Legislative    Data    Processing,    charged  That  the  Resolution  we  offer  Is  but  tlie 

wiOi  the  responsibility  of  bringing  com-  first  step,  and  we  ahould  take  it.  but  it  we 

outers  to  Congress.  You  have  all  received  "^"""y^'"  aocompuah  our  purposes,  we 

puM.n  w  v^v*iei«».               „„-„Hm««*  need  much  more.  We  need  to  develop  a  ety- 

our  letter  explaining  this  amendment.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^,  compute?  cmpa- 

This  letter  states;  bUitles  of  the  Library  of  oongreas,  the  Clerk 

As  the  original  authors  of  legislation  to  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 

create  such  a  Joint  Committee  to  bnng  ADP  all  of  whom  are  going  their  separate  ways, 

support  to  the  Legislative  Branch,  we  want  can  communicate  with  each  other,  and  those 

to  make  It  clear  that  we  did  not  Intend  to  systems  downtown. 
Infringe  In  any  way  upon  the  JurladlcUon 
of  the  House  Admlnlstrauon  Committee,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  Title  IV  does  oo. 
However,  to  avoid  any  mlsunderataodlng.  we 
Intend  at  tbe  proper  time  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
Page  106.  une  JO.  Immediately  alter  "(»)" 
insert  the  following:    "except  aa  otherwise 
provldsd  in  this  paragraph.". 

Page  106,  Insert  the  foUowlng  Immediately 
after  tlie  period  In  line  3:  "Nothing  In  Ihla 
Part  shall  Impair  the  continuing  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  Bouse  of  Repreeenuuvee.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admlnlstzatlon  of  the 
Senate,  alter  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee,  to  acquire  and  use,  to  any  extent 
otherwise  authorlaed,  such  automatic  data 
proceSBlng  and  Inlonnatlon  etonge  and  rw- 


As  Congress  moves  into  the  computer 
age,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  biggest  mis- 
take we  can  make  is  to  acquire  one  sys- 
tem for  mailing  service  and  And  that  an- 
other is  required  for  research,  another 
for  file  maintenance,  another  for  pobll- 
catltm  of  the  Digest,  and  so  forth.  The 
result  will  tie  an  expensive,  inefficient 
group  of  incompatible  machines  and 
programs  wlilch  will  leave  the  Congress 
little  better  served  and  probably  as  far 
behind  as  it  is  now. 

Coordination  on  Capitol  HIU  is  not  the 
easiest  of  tasks  when  one  realises  that 
we  have  a  bicameral  legislature,  one 
House  having  435  Memtien  and  ttie  otlier 
100,  and  no  single  leader  over  both 
Houses.  In  addition  there  sze  aemlanton- 


omous  bodies  such  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Comptroller  General,  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  all  for  continuing 
our  support  of  the  particular  and  special 
computer  activities  now  being  handled 
by  the  Clerk,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
OAO  and  most  importantly,  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

But  we  must  not  continue  to  be  short 
sighted.  A  single  authority  is  urgently 
needed  to  set  policy,  coordinate  existing 
programs,  acquire  equipment,  continue 
to  study  improved  tectmology  and  tech- 
niques, and  plan  for  the  future. 

Testifying  last  November  before  the 
Bisk  17  Jl>committee  on  Congressional 
Reorg:  Jzation,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '.Mr.  Bbooks)  said: 

In  terms  of  the  Congress,  a  unified  ap- 
proach to  achieve  compatlbUlty  and  to  avoid 
duplications  in  computer  capability  means 
that  some  organization  must  coordinate  com- 
puter acquisition  and  use  for  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  weU  as  aU  of  the  support 
units  of  ttie  Congress. 

He  further  went  on  to  state  that  as 
a  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  Oovem- 
ment Activities  Subcommittee,  of  wtUch 
he  Is  chairman,  in  the  coordinated,  busi- 
ness-tike approach  to  the  management 
of  computers  in  the  executive  branch, 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
has  been  saved,  and  additional  savings 
are  accruing  at  the  rate  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

TH»  BCBVXT   or   THX   TTSX   OF   ILXCTaOMIC   DAT* 

raoCEasiKG  BT  stats 

"Legislatures,"  recently  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Government  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  states  that  34  States, 
or  84  percent  are  currently  employing 
computerized  legislature  Information 
systems  or  are  actively  planning  to  do 
so  In  the  near  future,  and  all  systems  in 
the  State  legislatures  are  set  up  for  the 
Joint  use  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Twenty-two  States  have  systems  for  stat- 
utory retrieval  in  full  operation  and  five 
more  are  definitely  planning  to  do  so. 

Of  particular  note  to  me  is  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  has  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Data 
Processing,  composed  of  two  Senators, 
three  Representatives  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Division  of  Administration. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Data 
Processing  is  our  best  bet  to  aclileve 
strong  congressional  computer  coordina- 
tion without  Urfringement  upon  the 
proper  prert)gatlve6  of  either  House. 

With  the  adoption  of  tliis  amendment 
to  the  Joint  Committee  concept  we  would 
assure  ourselves  of  the  tiest  of  all  possible 
worlds.  One,  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  could  provide  us  with 
computer  capability  when  the  House 
alone  is  concerned  and  two,  the  Joint 
Committee  cotild  move  to  aclileve  co- 
ordination of  computer  capability  when 
tioth  the  House  and  Senate  are  con- 
cerned or  when  twth  Houses  of  Congress 
are  involved  with  such  semiautonomous 
bodies  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  both  Houses,  the 
Public  Printer,  the  General  Accountloc 
Offloe.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  urge  aU  of  my  eoUeagiiea  who  have 
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been  active  In  their  own  way  to  mod- 
ernize Congress  to  come  togetber  on  this, 
and  vote  for  this  perfecting  amendment 
to  Utle  rv. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mooa- 
BEAD)  has  with  good  intentions  offered 
this  amendment.  But  I  want  you  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  reading  of  this 
amendment,  because  I  doubt  seriously 
that  most  of  you  have,  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  says: 

Nothing  In  thlA  Pan  shall  Impair  the  COD- 
tuiulBg  ftutbortty  of  the  Committee  on 
Hoiue  AdmlnlAtTAtion  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeeatatlvee.  the  Committee  oa  Bulee  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate,  •  •  • 

And  listen  carefully  now  to  these  next 
words — 

After  consultation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, to  acquire  and  use.  to  any  extent 
ochervue  autiionzed,  such  automatic  data 
processing  and  Informjition  storage  and  re- 
trlev.U  equipment  and  faclUtlea  aa  HMJ  may 
respectively  deem  appropriate  to  aid  them  in 
the  discharge  oi  their  respective  tunctlona. 

Now  exactly  what  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration — no  committee  to  the 
House  of  Representatives — no  ofBcer  of 
the  House  ol  Representatives  can  pro- 
vide anything  in  the  way  of  ADP  serv- 
ices for  their  comnuttee  or  for  tills  body 
without  consultation — and  consultation 
requires  approval  of  the  joint  committee. 
Now  how  many  of  you  Members  of 
the  House  are  willing  to  make  subordi- 
nate to  the  joint  committee,  to  the  U.3. 
Senate,  the  services  provided  for  the 
House  of  Representatives?  We.  for  ex- 
ample, are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  de- 
vise a  system  ol  computers  for  address- 
ing the  nrnis  mailing  of  Members  of  the 
House.  The  Senate  already  has  a  com- 
puterized addressing  system. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  tins 
meaits  that  we.  in  effect,  have  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  before  we  can 
proceed  to  provide  these  services  for  the 
House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chalrmaa  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MCK>RHEAD.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  my  mtention  in 
lislng  the  language  consultation  to 
mean  consultation  and  only  that.  You 
must  talk  to  the  committee,  and  If  the 
committee  says,  "Get  an  IBM  110  and 
if  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion does  not  want  to  go  along  with  it, 
then  under  this  amendment  it  would  not 
have  to."  It  would  have  completed  its 
duty  as  long  as  it  consults. 

It  would  have  completed  ita  duty 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  Is  totally  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  why  should 
we  consult  if  we  are  not  forced  to  comply 
vrith  the  result  of  the  consultation? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  oiler  an  amendment  stating 
that  no  approval  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
clarify  the  matter,  that  would  t>e  satis- 
factory. I  merely  want  to  make  legisla- 
tive history  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.    WAOOONNER.    The    aTtnment 


was  advanced  Tuesday — I  said  at  the  out- 
set the  gentleman  oSered  this  with  good 
intent,  but  the  argument  was  made  here 
then,  "Let  the  House  run  its  business 
and  let  the  Senate  nm  its  business"  when 
we  were  arguing  germaneness.  Is  there 
anything  more  proper  for  the  House  to 
work  its  will  and  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will  than  in  the  area  of  housekeeping 
and  services  for  Members  of  the  House? 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  but  where  there  are  Joint 
things  such  as  bill  retrieval — U  the 
House  cannot  retrieve  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  cannot  retrieve  from  the 
House — we  do  not  have  an  effective  bill 
retrieval  system. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  the  Senate  has 
done  nothing  while  the  House  has  done 
something. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  1  agree,  ti>e  House  is 
far  ahead  of  ttie  other  body.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  it.  Ultimately 
there  will  have  to  be  coordination. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?        

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  wUl  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  that  if  you  want  to  kill  any  possi- 
bilities of  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  any  computerization,  you  set  up 
a  joint  committee  with  the  other  body.  I 
do  not  speak  with  lack  of  experience.  I 
have  been  a  member,  or  was  a  member  of 
a  Joint  committee  with  the  other  body 
(or  20  years,  and  It  did  less  in  30  years 
than  a  subcommittee  of  this  House  will 
do  in  30  minutes. 

In  the  flrst  place,  you  never  get  them 
to  attend.  You  never  could  get  a  quorum. 
The  only  time  they  came  was  when  a 
Senator  who  had  been  chairman  of  It 
for  years  wanted  to  be  reelected  chair- 
man. Then  they  never  met  again  for  an- 
other 2  years  when  he  ran  again  for  the 
office. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  retrieval  system, 
this  whole  section  should  be  stricken  out 
and  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  defeated. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  let  the  House  go  ahead, 
and  It  ought  to  t>e  adopted.  If  you  have 
ever  been  in  a  conference  with  Members 
of  the  other  body,  you  do  not  need  any 
more  experience.  You  have  had  enough. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  further  debate  on 
my  part  is  necessary,  I  think  I  have 
made  the  point.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reflul'site  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  Joined  in  the  amendment 
because  it  is  my  hope  that  the  hard  work, 
the  effort,  and  the  very  thorough  consid- 
eration which  has  been  given  by  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  can  be 
sustained  in  the  provisions  that  they 
have  Included  In  this  bill. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  the  sub- 
ject of  applying  data  processing  to  our 
work  in  Congress  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  difficult  one. 

I  introduced  legislation  several  years 
ago — and  I  think  mine  was  the  Orst 
bill — which  would  have  vested  In  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  U- 
braiy  of  Congrea,  which  Is  Jointly  util- 


ized by  the  other  body  and  this  body,  the 
establishment  of  an  automatic  data 
processing  facility.  That  would  be  the 
appropriate  agency  where  we  would  be 
able  to  store  the  vital  Information  which 
can  help  us  to  do  our  Jobs  better.  That 
concept  was  enacted,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  was  embodied  in  the  reorganization 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  in  1967. 

It  is  true  that  automatic  data  process- 
ing has  a  great  many  applications.  When 
I  served  formerly  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Govenmient  Otieratlons  1 
learned  of  the  terrible  overlap,  the  ter- 
rible waste  which  was  Involved  In  the 
executive  branch,  which  I  understand 
now  has  over  4,600  pieces  of  computer 
hardware  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  So.  when  we  get  into  this  new 
area  of  data  processing  and  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  ADP  equipment,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  awful  lot  of  money  and  we 
are  talking  aliout  equipment  which  most 
of  the  lime,  no  matter  what  we  do  here, 
will  not  be  in  use.  In  other  words,  most 
of  the  time  the  ADP  hardware,  will  be 
idle.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should 
try  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  try  to  advance 
the  efficiency  of  Congress.  We  should  try 
to  develop  a  means  whereby  we  can 
utilize  the  hardware  to  a  maximum. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  insofar  as  the 
Independent  operations  of  Uie  House  are 
concerned,  insofar  as  our  attendance 
records,  insofar  as  House  bills  and 
amendments  are  concerned,  the  entire 
operations  of  the  Cleric  of  tlie  House, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  In  other 
words,  our  housekeeping  and  our  payroll 
and  all  the  other  House  applications  of 
ADP,  should  be  entirely  and  exclusively 
in  the  control  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  But  when  we  talk  about 
AIM*  in  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
and  In  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  It  Is 
our  exclusive  prerogative  to  control  what 
is  going  to  be  there. 

U  we  are  talking  about  having  an  ex- 
cliuive  facility,  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
are  doing  is  to  authorize  duplication  and 
added  expense.  So,  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
support  the  validity  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee's recommendation,  which  Is  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  am  reminded  ttiat  in  connection  with 
the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  another  affiliate  of  this 
greet  railroad  bad  a  computer  operation 
which  could  not  be  meshed  with  the 
Penn  Central,  and  that  was  accounted 
as  one  of  the  principal  bases  for  Its 
bankruptcy,  because  one  computer  could 
not  talk  to  the  other.  If  we  are  speaking 
about  an  independent  computer  facility, 
one  for  this  body  and  one  for  the  other 
body,  with  respect  to  needs  which  we 
have  jointly,  then  we  are  talking  about 
adding  waste  and  not  efficiency. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michlgiui. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  everything  he 
said  except  the  fln^l  conclusion.  The 
problem  I  have  is  with  respect  to  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction  of  these  two  parts 
of  the  bin.  the  original  bill  and  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  authorizing  both  committees  to  do 
the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  are  doing  with  the  Joint  committee 
is  establishing  the  professional  technical 
assistance  both  for  the  other  body  and 
for  this  body  of  a  kind  which  the  House 
Administration  Committee  can  utilize. 
In  the  committee  bill  we  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  this  service  which  is 
jointly  available  to  both  bodies  and 
available  to  all  the  Members,  and  to  all 
the  committees  of  this  body,  and  the 
other  body.  In  utilizing  that  professional 
talent  we  can  apply  automatic  data  proc- 
essing for  our  benefit  almost  endlessly. 

Mr.  NEDZL  That  is  not  what  the  bill 
says.  The  bill  says  the  Joint  Committee: 

(1)  shall  prepare,  develop,  place  In  effect, 
and  maintain,  and  may  revise  as  It  conaldere 
necessary,  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
program  tor  tile  est&blisliment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  compretienslve,  modern,  up-to- 
date,  and  efficient  automatic  data  processing 
and — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  have  said  In  a  sense 
that  the  provisions  as  contained  in  the 
bill  do  not  tread  on  the  toes  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  do  not 
impair  their  prerogatives  with  regard  to 
the  individual  applications  of  ADP  of  the 
House  which  are  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  amplify  this 
biisiness  of  Joint  committees  and  Joint 
operations  a  little  further.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Accoimts  Committee.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  covers 
finances  for  the  radio  and  television  de- 
partment around  here.  We  had  a  joint 
operation  and  we  had  to  quit  It,  because 
the  House  Members  could  not  get  In.  It 
was  preempted  by  the  Senate.  Every 
time  a  Senator  wanted  it,  the  staff  made 
arrangements  for  the  Senator  to  have  it. 
If  we  have  a  joint  data  retrieval  system, 
the  House  will  be  able  to  use  It  when  no 
Senator  wants  to.  We  do  not  have  Joint 
mall  rooms,  because  If  we  did,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  our  mail  would  not  get 
through  until  Christmas.  There  would  be 
too  much  Senate  mall  around  there.  If 
we  had  a  joint  addressing  arrangement. 
Members  could  bet  their  bottom  dollar 
they  would  be  coming  in  last. 

If  Members  do  not  believe  me.  they 
should  go  on  a  Joint  trip  with  Members 
of  the  other  body  some  time,  and  they 
will  get  whatever  seats  are  left  in  the 
plane  if  they  are  House  Members,  and 
when  they  arrive.  If  the  embassy  has 
enough  cars,  the  Senate  will  ride  and  our 
Members  will  walk. 

I  believe  in  the  two  Houses  working 
together,  if  possible,  but  one  cannot  work 
together  with  some  of  those  people  be- 
cause they  fed,  "We  are  superior  to  the 
House  Members,"  and  that  they  should 
come  flrst. 

Do  the  Members  want  to  Junk  every- 
thing   the    gentleman    from    Louisiana 

(Mr.  Waoconnib)  and  his  subcommittee 
have  done?  I  am  not  on  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  glad  I  am  not,  because  they 
have  worked  too  bard,  too  lotig  for  too 
many  bouis.  I  would  not  like  to  put  In  all 
those  hours.  They  are  right  In  the  discus- 
sion as  to  getting  something  for  the 
House. 
Do  Members  want  to  establish  a  Joint 
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committee  and  start  all  over?  They  can 
bet  their  bottom  dollar  who  Is  going  to 
nm  the  Joint  committee.  I  already  know, 
so  I  am  aslElng  the  Members  to  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wacgokmxr)  adopt  It, 
wrap  this  bill  up,  and  quit  for  the  week- 
end. 

Mr.  BOLIiINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  get  Into 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  subject.  I  no 
more  enjoy  tangling  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  on  this  subject  than  on  any- 
thing else. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  a  cou- 
ple of  things  with  respect  to  which  I  have 
had  some  experience,  also.  I  do  not  know, 
frankly,  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  used  the  recording  facility.  I 
have,  from  the  day  I  got  here.  I  recorded 
regularly  when  it  was  a  Joint  faculty.  I 
never  was  kept  waiting  by  anybody,  I 
would  make  an  appointment,  I  would  be 
there,  and  I  would  get  my  time. 

When  the  matter  broke  up  into  sep- 
arate groups,  It  broke  up  for  a  very  spe- 
cific reason  of  conflict  of  personalities, 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  any- 
thing except  staff. 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  a  Member 
for  20  years  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  I  have  had  the  experience  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  seems  to  have  had 
with  the  D  S.  Senators.  They  are  treated 
Just  like  other  members  of  the  cotnmit- 
tee.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  MooRHXAO)  can  testify  to  that.  He 
serves  on  that  committee. 

It  may  be  that  In  different  ways  there 
are  greater  difficulties  In  other  circum- 
stances, but  my  experience  has  \xen  a 
perfectly  pleasant  one,  and  when  I  have 
been  on  tripe  with  them,  there  has  never 
been  anything  atwut  front  and  back 
seats. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  genUeman 
when  we  asked  why  the  recording  facility 
was  being  compartmentalized  into  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  my  committee  was 
told  that  the  Senate  was  setting  up  its 
own  facility  t)ecause  the  staff  here,  where 
it  was.  had  been  instructed  not  to  give 
the  Senators  preference.  So  they  said.  "II 
that  is  the  case  we  will  set  up  our  own." 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  gentleman's  word. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man is  not.  but  that  is  how  I  got  the 
iiiforraation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  interested  In  that, 
because  at  the  time  of  that  breatoip  I 
was  actively  involved  in  the  problem  and 
my  understanding  was  different.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  into  it.  It  had  to  do  wltli 
personalities  and  individuals  rather  than 
Senators  and  House  Members.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  explanation  is  today. 

The  committee  gave  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  a  Joint  operation  or  a  sitigular 
operation.  There  is  absolutely  no  question 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work.  At  (me  time, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  from 


Louisiana  was  working  quite  closely  with 
our  committee  and  seemed  in  agreement 
with  our  approach.  But.  as  things  ile- 
veloped,  he  apparently  changed. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  obviously,  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  House. 

Without  going  into  vast  detail  or  pre- 
tending to  be  a  great  expert  on  comput- 
ers, although  I  do  have  some  knowledge 
of  them  and  have  made  some  study  of  the 
problem.  I  for  one  am  totally  convinced 
that  while  it  may  be  a  little  bit  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  and  a  little  bit  more 
difficult  to  do  m  the  long  nm  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  people  on  the  Hill, 
including  the  House  Members  and  the 
Senate  Members,  and  aU  the  agencies 
which  work  with  and  lor  them  will  be 
better  served  by  a  coordinated  operation 
5tenuning  from  a  joint  committee. 

I  also  believe,  further,  that  there  Is 
a  possibility  and  even  a  probability  that 
a  significant  sum  of  money  may  be  saved 
if  we  have  an  tmibrella  approach  rather 
than  a  series  of  singular  approaches  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  might  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Govermnent  Operations  and  this  House 
has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  doing  what  we  are 
about  to  do  If  we  reject  the  special  com- 
mittee's approach  to  this  subject  In  other 
words,  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments want  to  have  their  own  computer 
facility,  each  one  separately.  That  Is 
terribly  wasteful.  We  have  taken  steps 
to  see  to  it  that  they  are  coordinated 
under  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. It  has  effected  savings  and  enabled 
a  much  better  and  more  efficient  use  of 
the  computer  facilities.  That  Is  what  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  try  to  attain 
In  coimectlon  with  this  reorganization 
bUL 
Mr.  BOIlilNG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment preserves  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  aa  House  Administratitm  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in  the 
interests  of  this  Institution  and  of  the 
whole  Congress  and  Its  various  agencies 
and.  above  all.  In  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  SCH'WENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  5 
minutes. 

We  have  heard  some  pretty  potent 
argimients  against  tiie  amendment.  I  ri.« 
against  It  not  because  I  am  against  data 
processing — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
It — but  I  want  to  testify  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  think  the  chair- 
man win  say  that  I  am  a  very  active 
member,  because  I  have  never  missed  a 
meeting  in  considering  data  processing. 
I  want  to  testify  that  I  think  that  prog- 
i-ess  on  data  pr<x:esslng  is  very  important. 
We  must  proceed  on  this  front.  Btit  1 
also  point  out  that  this  bill  has  yet  to 
pass  the  Senate.  There  ate  some  who  say 
that  It  may  not  pass  the  Senate  when 
we  pass  it  here  today,  which  I  certainly 
hope  we  will  do.  raen  we  should  have  no 
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data  processing  at  all  and  three-point 
action  will  make  no  progress  In  this  fleld 
unless  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration continues  in  the  fleld.  This,  of 
course,  they  wlU  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  i)e  wise  for  us  to  defeat  the 
amendment  here  and  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  our  chairman  I  Mr.  WacgorkoiI, 
who  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  in- 
vestigating this  matter  and  holding  hear- 
ings and  getting  testimony  and  informa- 
tion on  it.  We  have  made  significant 
progress  which  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
tell  you  about. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  because  we  may  not 
get  a  bill  at  all.  which  will  be  some  handi- 
cap, although  I  am  sure  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  will  con- 
tinue on  it. 

More  than  that,  though,  the  committee 
will  mo\-e  ahead  very  rapidly.  If  you  want 
real  reform,  therefore,  and  want  it  soon, 
let  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion proceed  by  knocking  out  this  amend- 
ment. First  of  all,  let  us  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McCi-ort) 
on  the  very  strong  statement  he  has 
made  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  dup- 
lication and  the  great  cost  of  this  com- 
puter equipment.  While  computers  can 
be  very  useful,  there  is  no  product  of 
modem  technology  that  is  more  expen- 
sive and  which  has  been  more  subject 
to  waste.  Many  corporations  have  nish- 
ed  into  computer  programis  willy-nilly, 
getting  more  of  them  than  they  should 
or  procuring  the  wrong  types  of  systems 
for  their  real  present  or  projected  needs. 
There  is  an  unfort<mate  tendency  to 
do  the  same  in  Govertiment.  Too  often 
computer  procurement  within  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  has  resulted  through  fail- 
ure to  coordinate  programs  in  duplica- 
tion and  waste.  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
will  not  make  that  mistake  here  but, 
rather,  will  make  a  good-faith  effort  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  procurement  and 
use  of  these  computers  so  that  great  sav- 
ings can  be  made  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Rulee 
Comimttee  has  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing Legislative  Reorganization  Act  for 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Legislative  Data  Processing,  responsible 
for  upgrading  and  improving  congres- 
sional sources  of  information  and  co- 
ordination of  the  development  of  com- 
puter facilities  for  the  Congress.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  It  reportli\g 
H.R.  10791— 

Any  eOon  to  apply  datA  processing  t«cll- 
Dlques  to  the  legislAUve  branch  li  immedi- 
ately confronted  by  two  consideration :  First, 
the  need  for  s  unified  and  compatible  sp- 
proach  to  tydtem  development,  and,  second. 
the  need  to  STOtd  any  unnecessary  dupUca- 
ttons  in  computer  s^vtexn  capability  ...  If 
systcmi  are  developed  IndepaDdently.  tbeiv 
vtu  b«  voids  or  duplications  which  will  also 
Urolt  system  effectiveness  and  waste  public 
funds.  .  .  .  The  development  of  a  compatible 
system  to  support  the  leglslstlve  branch 
without  duplications  or  voids  in  system  ca- 
pacity, ttiercfor*.  requires  coordination 
among  those  units  having  common  Infor- 
matioQ 


It  may  well  be  that  a  coordinated 
stud;  of  the  needs  of  the  Congress  would 
And  that  one  computer  system  could  be 
adopted  or  devised  to  serve  both  Houses 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  lie  in  the  Interests  either 
of  the  House,  the  Senate,  or  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  for  either  body  of  this 
Congress  to  pursue  mdependent  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing and  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval equipment  and  facilities  for  use 
by  that  body  alone,  without  first  coordi- 
nating with  the  other  body  and  consid- 
ering fully  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
such  a  data  processing  system  or  sys- 
tems as  would  serve  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  the  whole  Congress.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Legislative  Data  Process- 
ing which  would  be  established  by  the 
bill  as  it  would  be  modified  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  provide  the  mech- 
anism for  such  study  and  coordination. 
I  commend  the  able  and  foreslghted 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  niinoU  (Mr.  McCloit)  and 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  MooRaxao)  in  thlj  ef- 
fort, and  urge  the  House  approval  ot  the 
proposed  language  providing  for  this 
coordlnatiotL 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  as 
amen(3ed  is  the  first  congressional  reor- 
ganization measure  since  1946.  The  bill 
would  incorporate  Important  cttanges  in 
procedures  of  the  House  and  its  cnm- 
mitlees.  It  would  provide  the  Congress 
with  new  sources  of  Information  and  re- 
search, including  development  of  an 
automatic  data  processing  system,  ex- 
pansion ot  the  present  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  into  the  proposed  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  increased 
budgetary  information  and  expansion 
in  committee  staff. 

The  bill  would  write  into  the  House 
Rules  more  democratic  and  equitable 
committee  practices.  As  amended,  the  bill 
would  give  greater  protection  to  all  mem- 
bers of  each  committee  by  insuring  them 
time  in  which  to  file  supplemental,  mi- 
nority or  additional  vlevra  for  inclusion  In 
committee  reports.  It  would  provide 
greater  Investigatory  staffs  on  commit- 
tees for  minority  members  if  they  want 
it.  insuring  that  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers be  provided  with  at  least  one-third 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  committee 
for  such  purposes.  The  bill  as  amended 
would  ban  proxy  votes  in  committees  and 
require  names  and  numbers  on  record 
votes  taken  in  committees  to  be  made 
public.  It  would  open  more  committee 
proceedings  to  the  public  and  permit 
committee  hearings  to  be  broadcast 
under  stringent  regulation.  Although  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  bill  fails  to 
make  needed  corrections  to  remove  the 
strangleholds  of  the  present  seniority 
system,  the  other  changes  made  by  the 
bill  as  amended  are  of  great  significance. 
Moat  Important  ot  all  reforms  in  this 
bill,  by  itself  in  my  view  sufflcient  Justi- 
fication for  enactment  of  this  bill  into 
law.  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
as  amended  enables  one-fifth  of  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole — 
20 — to  ask  that  clerks  record  the  names 
of  Members  voting  on  teller  votes,  how 
they  voted,  and  the  names  of  Members 
who  did  not  vote.  This  major  change 
along  with  the  othen  contained  in  this 


bill  as  amended,  should  go  far  in  enabl- 
ing the  House,  to  regain  public  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  respond  effectively 
and  tvlth  relevance  to  real  needs. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  Rules 
Committee  and  other  Members  who  have 
helped  evolve  the  bill  to  this  pomt  and 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
wholeheartedly  the  enactment  of  tills 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  6  minutes.  I  certainly  do  not  this 
afternoon  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject of  data  processing,  and  use  of  com- 
puters in  connection  with  the  words  of 
the  House  of  Reprecentatives,  but  I  would 
certainly  want  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  committee 
bill,  and  for  the  provisions  of  title  IV. 
as  they  begin  on  page  104  of  the  bill, 
and  express  the  hope  that  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  House  has  now  received, 
that  Is.  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of- 
ferred  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MooaBZAD).  that  it  will  not 
in  any  way  impinge  on  or  curtail  the  ac- 
tivities o(  the  House  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  that  they  will  ac- 
cept the  language  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  for  one  certainly  would  Join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wsooomna), 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  many  months  of  work,  and 
wry  fine  work,  that  they  have  done  in 
researching  this  whole  subject  of  how 
we  can  use  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  to  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  the  House. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoujNO> ,  and  others  have  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  what  we 
are  talking  about  essentially  is  a  retrieval 
system,  an  information  retrieval  system. 
What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  we  were 
to  go  off  In  an  unc(x>rdinated  manner 
and  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  prepare  and  install  a  system 
that  was  incompatible  with  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  with  oth- 
er organizations  within  the  Qovenunent 
like  the  General  Accounting  Oflce,  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  Is  very 
strong  Indeed  for  making  sure  that  we 
do  make  a  ctwrdinated  approach  to  this 
whole  problem.  And  what  better  way — 
what  lietter  way  of  doing  it  than  by 
setting  up  the  kind  of  Joint  committee 
that  has  been  proposed  in  the  language 
of  the  committee  MIL 

So  I  would  seriously  urge 

Mr.  WAOOONKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  of 
course  I  yield  to  the  gentlemian  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  at  the  request  of 
the  sutKommtttee.  addressed  a  letter  last 
year  to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  asking 
them  if  they  would  come  and  work  with 
us.  and  they  refused  to  even  give  us  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  ot  Illinois.  I  am  In- 
formed that,  regrettable  as  that  incident 
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was.  that  there  was  a  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  suffered  that  sort  of  a  slight, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  should 
have  been  turned  off  In  that  very  cavalier 
maimer.  If  mdeed  he  was. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  slight  was  not 
to  this  gentleman.  It  was  to  the  gentle- 
man who  addressed  the  letter  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leadership  of  the 
VS.  Senate,  and  that  was  the  chairman 
or  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friidil). 

Further.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  If 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  since  hur- 
riedly the  Senate  committee  has  created 
an  ADP  Subcommittee,  that  they  sent 
some  staff  over  to  talk  with  us  about 
what  we  were  doing.  And  they  were  spe- 
cifically asked  if  the  Senate  now  wanted 
to  work  with  us,  and  their  reply  was, 
"No,  we  only  want  to  know  what  you  are 
doing." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
related,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  we  proceed 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  bill  by 
setting  up  a  Joint  committte.  and  this 
bill  Is  approved,  as  I  hope — and  seriously 
hope — ^It  will  be  by  the  other  body,  and 
they  are  able  to  appoint  Members  to  the 
Joint  committee,  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
why  we  cannot  and  should  not  work  ef- 
fectively and  harmoniously  with  the 
other  body  In  order  to  have,  not  an  added 
voice  interfering  with  the  Intermural 
affairs  of  this  body,  but  In  an  effort  to 
attack  the  broader  problem  of  retrieving 
Information  from  various  sources,  from 
various  branches  of  the  Government  so 
that  we  can  coordinate  the  whole  ap- 
proach, that  we  ought  to  make  on  the 
whole  subject  of  legislation,  and  be  more 
effective  legislators. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  agree  with  what  we 
have  heard  as  far  as  the  tenor  and  thrust 
of  what  should  be  accomplished,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  be  informed 
that  that  is  exactly  the  attitude  that  the 
subcommittee  has  taken.  That  is  the 
manner  In  which  we  are  proceeding.  We 
have  already  expended  in  the  form  of 
contacting  this  problem  some  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  do  exactly  this.  And  noth- 
ing tliat  this  committee  anticipates  do- 
ing, and  nothing  that  we  have  even  dis- 
cussed so  far  would  limit  what  we  have 
done  just  to  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

( Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.* 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  C^halr- 
man,  let  me  conclude  merely  by  saying 
that  my  support  of  the  joint  committee 
and  my  support  of  this  title  of  the  bill 
Is  not  in  any  way  based  on  any  desire  to 
criticise  what  we  have  done  and  what 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  have  done. 

I  think  it  rather  is  out  of  a  desire  to 
correct  some  of  the  very  things  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagoom- 


Nis)  has  been  Ulklng  about— to  bring 
the  Senate  in  on  a  formal  basis  In  the 
planning  and  coordination  of  that  study 
and  the  acquisition  and  procurement  of 
this  equipment  and  to  avoid  some  of  the 
very  problems  that  you  have  pointed  out 
that  have  arisen  in  the  efforts  you  have 
made  in  informally  consulting  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  DKTKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .\NDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  are  agreed  where 
we  want  to  get  and  to  go  as  to  the  final 
point.  The  question  is — how  best  to  ar- 
rive at  that  point?  We  are  well  down  the 
road  now.  We  do  know  how  to  get  there. 
We  will  accomplish  what  you  seek. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Rouse  Committee  on  Administration  and 
of  Mr.  WAGGOiraiH's  subcommittee  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  compu- 
terization for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  the  utmost  regard  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  who  propose  that  we  establish 
a  joint  committee  with  the  Senate. 
The  only  problem  is  that  this  desire  for 
establishing  a  joint  committee  with  the 
Senate  may  be  a  one-way  desire.  It  is 
obviously  not  the  desire  of  the  other  body 
to  work  vrith  us — and  not  only  In  this 
instance.  It  might  interest  Uie  Members 
to  know  that  we  tried  to  do  a  similar 
thing  with  the  radio  and  television  room 
downstairs  and  we  tried  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  body  and  they  re- 
fused to  work  with  us  and  tills  would 
save  us  a  considerable  amount  ot  money. 
More  Important,  however,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  discussing  the  use 
of  axnputers  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  worked  closely  with  a 
working  group  of  people  from  the  GAO 
and  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
who  are  very  familiar  with  computer 
programing  throughout  the  entire  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
worked  with  these  people  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  Senate  operation  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  make  sure  that  the  hard- 
ware we  do  use  will  be  the  same  hardware 
that  could  lead  into  the  computers  pres- 
ently in  existence  throughout  the  ad- 
ministration— let  alone  that  which  is  in 
existence  in  the  Senate  and  even  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  think  what  you  are  going  to  do  by 
frustrating  the  attempt  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  to  continue 
in  its  work  Is  delay  and  unnecessarily  en- 
cumber our  activity. 

I  would  personally  fed  extremely  frus- 
trated because  I  worked  many  arduous 
hours — attending  committee  meeting 
after  committee  meeting,  both  in  session 
und  out  of  session  on  this  subject.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way — we  have  let  out 
contracts,  we  are  on  our  way. 

If  we  have  to  consult  with  the  other 
l»dj  it  will  frustrate  all  of  our  efforts. 
Historically  we  have  worked  hard  and 
long  on  this  and  so  have  other  Members 
of  the  House.  I  think  this  iMdy  should 
permit  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration to  continue  these  efforts. 


Yes.  we  would  be  delighted  to  consult 
with  the  other  body  If  they  wish  to  con- 
sult with  us.  But  If  they  do  not  and  we 
want  to  continue  on  our  ovn  and  In  our 
efforts,  I  can  assure  the  body  at  the  end 
of  next  year  we  will  have  a  complete  sys- 
tem to  submit  to  this  House  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  shall  have  a  system  of 
electronic  voting  to  be  submitted  to  this 
House  before  the  end  of  tills  session. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FODEIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  thing  that  bothers 
me  is  this,  if  we  are  going  to  store  in- 
formation m  computers,  we  can  cer- 
tainly store  the  same  information  for  the 
lieneflt  of  lioth  the  other  body  and  of 
this  body  in  the  same  maimer  as  we 
utilize  the  legislative  reference  service  at 
the  present  time.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
odd  that  we  would  establish  a  facility  for 
our  independent  use  which  would  not  be 
available  to  both  bodies. 

It  seems  to  me  furthter  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  for  us  to  do  that.  So  with  re- 
gard to  the  legislative  reference  service 
and  the  GAO,  and  in  numerous  other 
areas  It  should  be  a  joint  operation  or  it 
is  going  to  be  a  ctimplete  duplication. 

Mr.  PODELL.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, let  me  say  first  of  all  that  the 
legislative  reference  service  have  three 
men  at  this  time  who  are  working  to- 
gether with  the  GAO.  and  have  been 
working  together  on  this  from  the  very 
inception.  .       ,.  _. 

The  other  body  could  establish  their 
own  hardware.  We  certainly  would  be 
delighted  if  they  would  share  the  cost 
of  our  own  hardware.  But  this  is  up  to 
the  other  body.  They  can  work  with  us 
if  they  wish.  But  up  to  now  they  did  not 
wish  to  participate. 

IS  they  wanted,  they  could  go  out  and 
Install  tlieir  own  equipment  and  that  Is 
their  prerogative  to  do  so.  We  invite 
them  to  participate  with  us,  but  we  do 
not  make  It  a  mandate  so  that  we  can- 
not continue  without  their  prior  con- 
sent and  approval. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further.  In  the  earlier  reorganisa- 
tion bill  which  passed  the  other  body 
there  was  a  provision  that  an  automatic 
dau  processing  facility  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  LeglslaUve  Reference  Serv- 
ice Also  there  was  provision  for  a  Jomt 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
which  would  specifically  study  improve- 
ments in  automaOc  daU  processing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Podcll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
mmute.i  ,   . 

Mr  PODELL.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  you  are  referring  to  the  legislative 
reorganlxatlon  bill  of  the  other  body. 

Mr  McCLORY.  That  is  correct,  the 
bill  that  passed  the  other  body  but  did 
not  pass  this  body. 

Mr.  PODELL.  That  particular  bill  m«y 
have  passed  the  other  body,  but  there 
has  certainly  been  no  indication  that 
they  have  had  any  desire  to  deal  with 
us  ever  sintM. 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  PODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  U  my  amendment  Is 
adopted,  the  only  obligation  on  your 
committee  would  be  to  consult  witi  the 
Joint  Committee.  You  could  continue  to 
do  everything  that  you  are  now  doing. 
The  only  thing  Is  that  if  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee says.  'Maybe  you  can  share  time 
on  this  machine."  or  'Maybe  you  could 
consider  using  this  machine."  such  uie 
of  the  facility  could  be  made.  But  if  you 
say.  "No."  this  amendment  says  the 
House  administration  can  proceed 
regardless. 

Mr.  PODELL  If  the  gentleman  would 
be  satisfied,  for  purposes  of  legislative 
history  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  would  sute  that  he  would  be 
delighted  to  consult  with  the  other  body 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  consult  with 
us.  By  putting  the  committee  provision 
Into  the  language  of  the  bill,  you  would 
be  mandating  something  that  may  not  he 
possible 

Mr.  MOOP.HEAD.  I  merely  say  that  If 
the  other  body  enacts  this  lefrislation. 
you  will  have  machinery  to  elTect  co- 
ordination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   iMr.  MooansAD). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Moorhzju)) 
there  were — ayes  20.  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

•  MXNDMKirr    OFTTXZD    BT    MS.    WACOONNES 

Mr.  WAGOONNZR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
olTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offerad  by  Mr.  WuaoHma: 
Strike  out-  part  1  of  tiue  IV,  wbldb  Includes 
■II  of  section  401  ttirough  aectlOD  413.  be- 
ginning on  page  104.  line  13.  down  through 
page  134.  line  38. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
loulslana  (Mr.  WAGooiiwCTt  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  just  read  would  strike 
part  1  of  title  IV  of  this  legislative  re- 
organization proposal.  It  specWcally 
would  remove  everything  from  the  bill 
which  makes  in  order  or  makes  manda- 
tory a  Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on 
Automatic  Data  Processing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  has  for  nearly  2  years 
now.  for  the  better  part  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, been  looking  into  the  need  and 
the  possibility  for  pronding  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Congress,  if 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  wants  it,  a  sys- 
tem for  retrieving  storable  Information. 

We  have  been  looking  into  all  the  as- 
pects of  updating  the  operation  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  considering,  for 
example,  something  this  bill  deals  with 
as  well,  and  that  Is  what  we  shall  do 
about  our  voting  procedures.  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  I  want  to  specifically 
talk  about  it  now.  that  on  July  9  of  last 
year,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
PaizDO.)  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  addressed 
a  letter,  which  I  have  a  copy  of  here  In 
my  hand,  to  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  which  said  this — and  It  is 
Important: 


Jtn.T  9.  1969. 
Senator  Mule  MANanZLD, 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Semite. 
Wellington,  D.C. 

Dear  StNAToB  Mans»iixd:  Because  of  the 
ever  Increasing  dem.-ind£  on  the  Congresa  and 
tiecauBe  of  the  treraendoua  etrldes  wtuch 
liave  been  made  In  the  automatic  data  proc- 
essing field,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstrmUon  has  underlaicea  an  In  depth 
study  of  a  data  retrieval  program  calculated 
to  mi  the  needs  of  the  Congresa  In  meeting 
Itfi  obllgaUona.  In  this  connection  our  special 
Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment  has  been  de«lgnat»d  to 
undertake  the  development  of  an  automatic 
data  retrieval  system  for  the  Bouse  of  Bep- 
reeentatlvee.  Most  of  the  work  for  the  Sub- 
committee will  be  accomplished  by  a  task 
force  comprised  by  experts  In  the  computer 
field  from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Ubrary  of  Congreas  and  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  This  group  has  been  se- 
lected because  of  ita  wide  eicperlence  in  the 
data  processing  field  with  eipertlae  which 
we  tjelleve  could  not  be  matctiod  anywhere 
In  the  computer  Industry.  Furthermore, 
thoee  Individuals  who  comprise  the  group 
have  excellent  knowledge  of  the  needa  of  the 
Congress. 

Much  of  the  planning  will  Involve  data 
relative  to  the  status  of  legislation  In  the 
Senate  as  weU  u  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  other  information,  moat  of  which 
Is  of  common  interest  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  It  U  expected  that  the  ultimate 
system  will  go  far  beyond  the  legislative 
field  and  the  retrieval  of  data  calculated  to 
assist  Congressional  committees.  The  system 
we  hope  to  develop  will  readily  provide  Mem- 
bers with  necessary  material  for  the  day  by 
day  operation  of  a  Congressional  office. 

Because  it  would  appear  highly  desirable 
that  any  system  designed  for  the  House  lae 
cconpatible  with  any  system  which  might 
be  considered  or  under  study  In  the  Senate, 
vou  may  wish  to  consider  Joining  with 
the  House  of  RepresentaUvea  in  this  ef- 
fort which  U  sUU  In  the  Initial  stage. 
Should  you  wish  to  learn  more  of  our  plans 
you  may  want  to  designate  a  committee  or 
staff  group  In  the  Senate  to  dlacuse  the  ob- 
jectives and  procedures  we  have  m  mind.  I 
would  be  available  for  such  a  discussion  and 
so  would  Chairman  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr . 
of  the  Subcommittee  handling  the  project. 
The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  would  be 
glad  to  assist  In  any  way  that  Is  possible. 
Attached  for  your  Information  is  a  copy  of 
the  procedural  outline  which  the  study 
group  will  generally  follow. 

With  beat  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Samou,  N.  Paxxan..  Chafrmoa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  letter  was  com- 
pletely Ignored  by  the  other  body.  The 
word — when  we  made  an  inquiry  as  to 
why  we  had  not  had  an  answer — which 
came  back  to  us.  was  that  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body  did  not  do 
business  with  committee  chairmen,  he 
did  business  with  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  of  this  body. 

If  we  cannot  communicate  any  better 
than  that,  there  U  no  way  under  Qod's 
blue  canopy  of  heaven  that  a  Joint  com- 
mittee can  succeed. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  W*ccon- 
Nxa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  five  addi- 
tional minutes.! 

Mr.  WAGOONNEB.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  we  created  our  committee  and  after 
we  were  at  work,  the  other  body  come 
liack  to  us  and  wanted  to  know  what  we 
were  doing.  They  were  asked,  as  I  told 
the  Members  a  few  moments  earlier.  "Do 


you  now  want  to  work  with  us?"  Tlielr 
answer  was.  "No.  we  only  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing," 

As  of  last  night  the  Senate  had  created 
a  sham  committee,  because  they  have 
not  hired  a  single  employee.  It  is  a 
paperwork  committee  In  Its  entirety. 

In  November  of  last  year  this  body, 
as  a  result  of  our  work  and  at  our  request, 
passed  a  resolution  tvhlch  gave  the  com- 
mittee $500,000.  To  do  what?  To  do  ex- 
actly this:  It  authorized  the  committee 
to  incur  such  additional  expenses,  not  m 
excess  of  tsnO.OOO,  as  it  deemed  advisable 
in  carrying  out  its  duties,  including  the 
development  of  a  computer  system  for 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  process  of  this  we  have  held  22 
special  subcommittee  meetings  and  some 
full  committee  meetings  We  have  had 
14  presentations  from  corporate  groups. 
We  have  had  30  working  group  meetings. 
We  have  Interviewed  101  Members  of 
Congress.  210  staff  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  is  a  total 
of  311  Interviews  in  number. 

In  June,  earlier  this  year,  we  let  a 
contract  to  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute as  the  primary  conceptual  plan- 
ning contractor,  and  also  to  the  Mitre 
Corp..  to  be  our  auditor  to  review  what 
we  were  doing,  to  be  sure  that  the  con- 
tractors we  were  doing  business  »,lth  did 
not  get  off  base.  We  let  contracts  to  the 
Computer  Sciences  Corp..  to  the  System 
Development  Corp..  to  EDP  Technology. 
Inc..  to  General  Computing  Corp .  and 
Scientific  Resources  Corp.,  to  InTech 
Corp..  and  to  Systems  Consultants.  Inc.. 
to  design  the  concept  of  this  system. 

If  the  Members  want  to  proceed  now 
and  get  a  system,  which  we  have  to  have, 
which  Is  something  as  Important  to  this 
Congress  as  It  was  years  ago  to  establish 
a  Library  of  Congress,  then  I  say  we 
should  not  undo  this  work.  It  is  our 
only  chance  to  begin  to  free  ourselves 
from  domination  by  the  executive.  If 
the  Members  reject  this  they  are  going 
to  be  3  years  getting  back  to  where  we 
are  now.  and  make  no  mistake  about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talcing  into  ac- 
count complel£ly  the  need  to  Interface 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  other  body  of  the  US. 
Congress,  if  they  want  to.  We  are  behind 
in  designing  a  system  which  must  Inter- 
face with  what  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  alreadj'  done,  and  It 
will  likewise  be  necessary.  If  we  do  our 
work  properly — and  we  are — for  the 
Senate  merely  to  tie  on  in  an  expansion- 
ary way  with  whatever  we  do. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?   

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Is  It  not  true  In  consult- 
ing with  all  these  corporations  the  work- 
ing group  and  the  subcommittee  has 
consulted  with  all  the  major  corporations 
involved  in  this  kind  of  a  program  and 
at  every  step  of  the  way  we  have  always 
inquired  of  them  to  make  certain  that 
tliey  take  the  Senate  reoulr-?ments  Into 
consideration  and  that  any  computer 
system  devised  for  this  Ho'jse  had  to 
interface  not  with  just  the  executive 
branch  but  also  with  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Exactly.  We  have 
ulked  with  every  computer  corporation, 
every  software  corporation  In  the  coun- 
try which  wanted  to  talk  with  us.  I  be- 
lieve they  now  number  59.  They  are  the 
best  In  the  business. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  If  I  may  correct  the  chair- 
man. It  Is  65. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlefnan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  do  not  want  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  other  body,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  question  any  affronts  directed 
toward  this  body  or  personalities  to  this 
body  by  representatives  of  the  other 
body.  Also,  I  do  not  like  to  have  our 
decision  here  made  on  the  basis  of  pique 
or  on  the  basis  of  Insult  or  something 
like  that.  It  seems  to  me  we  arc  dealing 
with  a  very  practical  problem,  a  dollars- 
and-cents  problem.  That  is  the  basis  on 
which  I  am  trying  to  make  my  decision. 
M-.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  Is 
exactly  right,  but  it  is  a  practical  fact  of 
life  that  they  have  said  they  do  not 
want  to  work  with  us.  If  we  are  going 
to  deal  on  a  doUars-and-cents  basis,  we 
have  already  done  the  preliminary  work. 
If  we  want  the  service  then  we  should 
vote  to  strike  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal which  require  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  DaU  Processing 
because  that  would  mean  we  would  have 
to  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  31SK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SisK  was 
allowed  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
come  down  to  what  our  cotnmlttee  feels 
to  be  probably  the  most  Important 
amendment,  the  most  important  subject 
that  faces  this  body  and  has  faced  it  in 
the  past  2  months  of  discussion  on  this 
bUl. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  of  course. 
I  bow  to  the  judgment  of  Members  of  this 
House.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  what  at  some  point — and  I  would 
hope  to  the  next  hour— we  make  a  de- 
cision on  this  matter,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  If  there  is  any  validity  to  the  study. 
the  effort,  and  the  consulutlon  that  your 
subconmiittee  has  gone  through  and  has 
developed  in  the  last  18  months,  then 
we  will  be  maktog  a  terrible  mistake  if 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waooonnik). 
I  have  great  respect  lor  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WsocoNNra)  and. 
as  he  knows,  he  and  I  consulted  from 
time  to  time  on  this  matter  at  the  time 
that  the  committee  first  began  its  work 
in  connection  with  the  creation  of  a  Jotat 
Committee  on  Computers  and  Data 
Processing. 

I  tmderstand  some  of  the  miffed  feel- 
ings that  apparently  exist.  I  am  not  here 
attemplmg  to  Justify  or  to  apologize  for 
any  Member  of  the  other  body  as  to  why 
they  did  not  answer  their  mail  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  will  say.  since  the 
question  has  become  somewhat  current, 
that  without  a  letter  even  having  been 
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directed  to  him.  I  have  a  letter  here  dated 
February  4.  1970.  direct  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  signed 
by  HooH  Scon,  the  RepubUcan  leader 
of  the  Senate.  The  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

ca.  Skmatt, 
OsTicx  or  THE  MMoaiTT  T,WAnra, 
Wmhinsttm,  DC,  FebrudTK  4.  1970. 
Hon.  B.  P.  SlSK. 

Chairman,    Special   Subcommittee   on   Con- 
srasionai  Organieation,  Committee  on 
Bulet.  Home  o/  Bepretentativea,  Vaih- 
ington,  DO. 
DxAl  CHAixMAjf  Sisk:  I  tinderstand  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Bulea.  under  your  chairmanship,  has  pro- 
duced a  draft  legislative  reorganization  bill 
upon  which  you  are  currently  consldermg. 
1  understand  further  that  the  bill  contains 
provlalons  that  wUl  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  on  congreaalonal  use  of  com- 
puters. _      ..     » 

While  I  have  not  had  an  opporttinity  to 
familiarise  myaelX  with  the  detaUa  of  your 
draft.  I  want  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  subcommittee's  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  cause  of  congressional 
reorganlEatton.  1  have  long  been  a  supporter 
of  that  cause  and  eapeclaUy  of  any  move- 
ment that  would  encourage  Congpeas  to 
make  the  fuUeat  and  moet  efficient  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  techniques  In  a 
coordinated  fashion. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  your  efforts 
wtU  result  In  the  paaaage  of  a  workable  re- 
organization act  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
fvea  at  the  earUest  opportunity  ao  that  the 
Senate  may  comilder  It  Ui  this  Congreia. 
Sincerely. 

Httgh  Soorr. 
Kejrublican  Leader. 


Mr.  S18K.  On  April  21  of  this  year, 
agato  unsoUcited — and  I  had  not  even 
directed  a  letter  to  him— I  have  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  as  follows: 

Owxcx  or  THE  AaaXBTAirr 

MAJOBITT  TJSnWl. 

Waahington,  D.C  April  Zl,  ttlO. 
Hon.  BxaNXE  SlsK, 
Home  of  Representativee, 
Washington,  DC. 

I>EAx  BXBKix:  I  understand  that  the  Spe- 
cial Rules  Sulx»mmlttee  which  you  head  la 
about  to  report  out  a  bUl  dealing  with  legis- 
lative reorganization,  and  that  you  are  pro- 
poBIng  a  Joint  Ckjmmlttee  on  Legislative  Data 
Processing.  ^ 

I  have  long  been  concerned  that  Congresa 
was  not  movuig  fast  enough  to  Introduce 
the  use  of  data  processing  and  have  felt  that 
very  beneficial  resulu  can  come  from  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  match  our  need  with 
data  prtxresslng  capabilities. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Senate  are  very  Inter- 
ested m  your  proposal  and  I  want  to  en- 
courage you  and  your  colleagues  In  this 
significant  step. 

With  beat  wlahea. 
Sincerely, 

EnWASo  M.  KmnEDT. 

I  have  talked  on  many  occasions  to 
many  Members  of  the  other  body.  We 
have  consulted  with  both  Members  as 
well  as  staff  people  to  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent committees  of  the  other  body,  and 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
great  interest  and  great  concern  about 
the  need  to  move  into  the  computer  age. 
and  to  utilize  and  to  make  use.  for  the 
benefit  of  Improving  our  operations,  of 
this  ktod  and  type  of  equipment. 

Now.  I.  as  I  say.  have  no  idea  why  the 
relations  between  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  whoever  may 
have  been  contacted  exists,  and  I  will 
not  express  comment  on  that. 


Let  me  say  agato.  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  am  particularly 
appreciative  for  the  work  that  he  and 
his  committee  have  done.  We  have  fol- 
lowed quite  closely  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  ol  the  Subcommittee  on 
House  Administration,  the  Waggonner 
committee.  I  might  say  that  is  the  rea- 
son wliy  we  did  not  get  tovolved  to  the 
procedures  to  connection  with  electronic 
voting.  We  know  of  the  great  work  and 
effort  that  Is  being  made,  for  example, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
PaiEDEL)  mentioned  a  litUe  while  ago. 
and  we  feel  that  the  progress  they  are 
maktog  Is  substanUal.  and  therefore  that 
that  is  an  area  to  which  they  have  juris- 
diction, and  so  we  made  a  determination 
not  to  get  involved. 

I  have  very  strong  feeltog.  and  cer- 
tainly I  believe  this  was  the  totent  of  the 
subcommittee  members  all  the  way 
through,  that  the  work,  the  effort,  the 
knowledge,  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  distto- 
guiihed  genUeman  from  Louisiana  would 
be  fully  utilized  eind  made  a  part  of  any 
such  procedure  as  might  develop  as  a 
result  of  this  language.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive of  this  jomt  committee  not  indud- 
mg  lor  example,  the  gentleman  from 
Loiilsiana.  because  of  his  background.  It 
was  never  anticipated  by  our  .subcommit- 
tee that  the  committee  would  be  made  up 
otherwise  than  with  the  proper  members 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, and  the  comparable  committee  on 
the  other  side.  Government  Operations, 
and  comparable  Members  on  the  other 
side  And  that  they  would  certainly  cany 
the  major  part  of  the  load  for  purposes 
of  coordtoatlon.  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge, because  of  their  background,  be- 
cause of  their  progress  they  have  ac- 
complished to  connection  with  It. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  just  one  moment. 

Let  me  say  Uiat  yesterday  this  House 
approved  a  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice and  lor  a  Jotot  Committee  on  the 
Library,  and  Congressional  Research 
Service.  MaytK  some  of  the  Members  are 
not  aware  that  that  is  what  the  House 
did  yesterday,  because  it  ties  right  to 
with  what  we  are  doing  here  today,  they 
are  one  and  part  of  the  same— we  even 
provided  that  on  that  committee  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  its  counterpart  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  do  not  provide  to  this 
section  that  there  shall  be  members  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
do  you? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  discussed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  verify  this— the  jiossl- 
bility  of  some  ktod  of  arrangement  of 
that  ktod.  and  that  we  even  discussed 
doing  It  at  the  time,  because  we  have 
done  It  with  the  other  committee. 

Mr.  HA'YS.  Yes.  but  you  did  not  do  it; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct; 
It  is  not  provided  for,  per  se. 
But  would  the  gentleman  feel  that  In 
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the  appointment  of  the  members  of  [his 
committee  that  that  would  be  overlooked 
by  the  leadership  In  doing  such  appoint- 
ing? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  leadership  would  be.  and 
therefore  I  cannot  comment. 

Let  roe  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentienmn  from  Loui^anit  (Mr.  Wag- 
GONKiai  Is  not  carried,  does  not  your 
propoeal  take  away  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  whatever  Juris- 
diction It  has  tiad.  and  what  it  has  done, 
and  turn  it  over  to  a  joint  committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  In  my  opinion.  It  will  make 
as  a  final  matter  of  Jurisdiction  in  con- 
nection with  computer  operations  tor  the 
House,  the  Senate,  the  QAO.  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  be  vested  in  this 
Joint  committee,  and  will  utilize  all  the 
Information  and  all  the  talent  and  all  the 
material  developed  by  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Hoiise  Administration,  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  other  side. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Let  me  further  pursue  my 
Question:  If  the  Senate  does  not  like 
somethins!  that  is  proposed,  then  they 
can  do  like  they  used  to  in  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Printing,  not  show  up,  no 
quorum,  no  action. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  I  accept  a  man  at  his  face 
value.  As  I  have  Indicated  already,  there 
has  been  substantial  interest  manifested 
to  our  committee  by  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

We  are  talking  here  about  hardware 
that  is  going  to  cost  hundreds  of  milUons 
of  doliars.  If  you  are  goinst  to  permit  It 
to  proliferate  all  over  the  place — and 
we  have  today,  for  example,  a  computer 
here  In  the  House  and  the  other  body 
has  a  computer  over  there  and  the  OAO 
has  one  and  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
one — everybody  Is  playing  with  one  now 
but  so  far  as  I  know  not  one  of  them 
is  being  utilized  within  probably  If-jxr- 
cent  of  its  capacity.  ' 

Again.  I  am  no  expert  but  I  do  know 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  at- 
tempt not  to  have  to  ask  for  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  time.  I  know  we  are 
all  anxious  to  vote. 

But  as  I  said,  this  Issue  is  the  most 
Important  single  issue  in  this  bill.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  It  possible  for  this 
Congress  of  the  United  States — and  I 
am  talking  of  the  Congress  and  Its  sub- 
servient agencies,  those  that  work  with 
It,  the  GAO.  the  Library  of  the  two 
bodies — if  we  want  to  do  a  Job  and  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  and  save  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  expenditures,  this 
conmuttee.  my  colleagues,  is  Important 
to  bring  this  matter  under  one  single 
operating  head  and  to  tie  them  together. 

This  again,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  as  to  how  expensive 
it  can  be  when  you  begin  to  permit  the 
proliferation,  as  I  say,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent la  already  developing. 


So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  many  others  are  too.  we  probably 
will  not  be  around  here  to  see  the  ulti- 
mate full  development  of  this  kind  of 
program,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  future,  whether  they  may 
be  our  grandchildren.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  today, 

Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  bill  going  over  to  the 
other  body  without  a  provision  for  a 
Joint  committee  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  might  stick  out  as  a  sore 
thumb  and  Incur  their  displeasure. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Joint  commit- 
tee provision  passes  and  is  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  becomes  law.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  thereafter  we  In  the  House  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  relationship  with 
the  other  body  in  this  Joint  committee. 
My  question  Is  that — at  such  time  in 
the  future  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  House  by  resolution  of  the  House  to 
withdraw  Itself  from  that  committee  and 
establish  its  own  procedure  in  this  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  coiu-se.  we  today  can- 
not bind  by  any  action  of  this  Con- 
gress any  future  Congress.  You  know 
that  certainly  this  91st  Congress  can- 
not bind  the  S2d  Congress. 

Anytime,  by  a  simple  House  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  this  matter  can  be  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  la 
It  not  true  that  imder  this  bill  the 
chairmanship  of  the  joint  committee  al- 
ternates between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  Is  the  case  with  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  House  will 
have  a  chairman  every  other  Congress 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD Jilr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
support  of  title  IV,  which  establishes  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Data 
Processing. 

The  creation  of  a  joint  committee  Is 
our  best  vehicle  for  achieving  strong  con- 
gressional computer  coordination  be- 
tween House  and  Senate. 

In  his  latest  book,  "Recovery  of  Con- 
fldence,"  John  Gardner  said. 

Every  day  at  every  level,  outworn  govern- 
ment maciilDery  U  waeung  utzpayen'  money, 
tbwutmg  tlie  efforte  of  elected  leaders  and 
fruitrmtlng  tbe  citizenry. 

No  where  Is  this  more  obvious  than  In 
the  VS.  Congress.  It  need  not  be  so.  In- 
formation can  be  managed. 

Many  of  our  institutions  are  woefiilly 
out  of  date  and  In  need  of  change,  but 
nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than  right 
here  In  the  Congress  where  we  creak 
along  In  our  offices,  committees,  and  on 
the  floor,  using  procedures  and  In  many 
cases  equipment  reminiscent  of  a  bygone 
era — yet  attempting  to  cope  with  today's 
"information  explosion," 

All  of  us  are  Inundated  with  more  ma- 
terial than  we  can  possibly  digest,  much 
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less  analyze  Intelligently  and  make  time- 
ly decisions  upon  concerning  a  multitude 
of  complicated  and  controversial  Issues 
affecting  our  constituents  and  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  bring 
ourselves  up  to  date  today. 

Reflect  on  this.  At  a  time  when  there 
are  about  70.000  computers  at  work  in 
the  private  sector,  a  number  expected  to 
zoom  to  120.000  by  1975,  and  4.200  serv- 
ing the  executive  branch,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen 
computers^  no  overall  coordination  be- 
tween our  two  Chambers,  no  planning  ef- 
fort for  the  future. 

We  have  been  spending  about  $1  mil- 
lion annually  and  the  executive  about 
tl.S  billion  In  information  technology, 
which  puts  us  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
throughout  the  whole  policymaking 
process. 

In  May  of  1966  I  made  a  speech  In 
Philadelphia  in  which  I  said: 

Today  except  lor  one  amall  unit  wtiich  the 
Library  of  Congress  uses  to  handle  Its  pay- 
roll, tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  does 
not  own  one  penny's  worth  of  AOP  equip- 
ment. When  I  tell  you  this  I  am  expressing 
my  concern  for  the  rut\ue  of  representative 
government  In  the  United  States. 

Again  in  1966. 1  said  that — 

Our  coostituUonal  government  wltb  lu 
delicate  system  at  checks  and  balances  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  computer  cap- 
ability In  the  legislative  branch.  I  propose 
that  we  bring  Congress  from  the  horree  and 
buggy  age  Into  the  age  of  the  computer. 

Last  year  I  urged  that — 

With  private  eaterprlse,  the  executive 
branch  and  state  legislatures  in  the  com- 
puter sge.  Congrecs  must  change  its  ways  or 
It  will  fall  the  American  people.  Computers 
cannot  make  congressional  decisions,  but  as 
our  world  gets  more  complex.  Congress  will 
tie  unable  to  make  raUonal  decisions  with- 
out computers. 

Having  reviewed  the  various  alterna- 
tives over  the  years  since  serving  or  the 
committee  which  passed  the  Brooks  bill. 
Public  Law  B9-306.  authonzing  ADP 
lor  the  executive  branch,  it  was  my  de- 
terminatlcn  that  the  most  effective  sup- 
port for  the  Congress  would  tie  provided 
by  legislation  that  could  offer  these  major 
points:  coordination  and  plaiming  for 
the  future:  permanent  oversight  capabil- 
ity; and  special  assistance  from  computer 
experts  In  the  private  sector. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  In  H.R.  20422, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress, 
and  again.  In  H.R.  7012  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory  to  the  9Ist.  I  call  for  an  Inde- 
pendent faciUty  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Data 
Processing,  aided  by  a  professional  staff 
to  operate  the  facility,  an  independent 
advisory  board  comprised  of  key  legis- 
lative bran-h  individuals  and  outside 
dRta  processing  experts. 

I  was  delighted  that  this  concept  has 
been  unanliimusly  endorsed  by  the  SUk 
Subcommittee  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization. 

As  Congress  moves  into  the  computer 
age,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  biggest  mis- 
take we  can  make  is  to  acquire  one  sys- 
tem for  mailing  service  and  fln-"  that 
another  Is  required  for  research,  another 
for  file  maintenance,  another  for  publica- 
tion of  the  Digest  aivd  so  forth.  The  result 
will  be  an  expensive,  InefScient  group 
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of  incompatible  machines  and  programs 
which  will  leave  the  Congress  little  better 
served  and  probably  as  far  behind  as  it 
is  now. 

Coordination  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  not  the 
easiest  of  tasks  when  one  realizes  that  we 
have  a  bicameral  legislature,  one  House 
bav-ing  43S  Members  and  the  other  100. 
and  no  single  leader  over  both  Houses. 

In  addition  there  are  semlautonomous 
bodies  such  as  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Public 
Printer,  and  the  LeglslaUve  Counsel  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  all  for  continuing 
our  support  of  the  particular  and  spe- 
cial functions  now  being  handled  by  the 
Clerk,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  QAO.  and 
most  Importantly,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

But  we  must  not  conttaue  to  be  short- 
sighted. A  single  authority  la  urgently 
needed  to  set  policy,  coordinate  existing 
programs,  acquire  equipment  and  con- 
tinue to  study  improved  technology  and 
techniques  for  the  future. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Data 
Proces&mg  is  our  best  bet  to  achieve 
strong  congressional  coordination  be- 
tween House  and  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  who  have  been 
active  In  their  own  way  to  modernize  the 
Congress,  to  come  together  on  this  and 
accept  title  IV  as  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  Vote  "no"  on  the  Waggonner 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  line  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  House  is  2  or  3  years  on  the 
way  on  this  project,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible If  the  Senate  shows  some  incltoa- 
tion  to  Join  In  It — and  I  would  be  all  for 
It  If  we  had  a  Joint  retrieval  system  or  an 
interlocking  system — that  we  by  simple 
resolution  could  let  them  into  the  club 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  3 
years  of  work  that  Mr  Wagcohkx*  and 
company  have  done  Just  as  well  as  we 
could  opt  out  by  simple  resolution? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  the  gentleman  has  said, 
that  Is  correct.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
seek.  But  1  am  sure  that  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  would  agree  with  me  that  they 
would  not  desire  to  do  so  without  some 
kind  of  Joint  operating  committee  where 
they.  too.  would  have  some  voice.  What 
the  gentleman  Is  proposing  is  exactly 
what  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  this  Jotot 
committee.  It  would  utilize  the  great 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WAooomrea) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Hatb)  In  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. We  would  pull  this  together 
under  a  Joint  committee,  and  the  lan- 
guage would  permit  us  to  proceed.  Oth- 
erwise, we  will  waste  untold  millions. 

The  necessity  of  utUlzing  the  capacity 
of  this  equipment  up  to  80  or  90  percent 
or  full  capacity  is  terribly  important. 
Otherwise  the  efficiency  goes  down  to 
such  a  great  extent  that,  as  I  have  said, 
there  would  be  a  substantial  loss. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  very  difficult  for 
Members  who  have  not  studied  both 
plana  In  detail  to  know  what  we  have 
here.  Does  It  mean  that  if  we  adopt  the 


language  proposed  the  work  that  the 
subcommittee  has  done  cannot  proceed, 
that  we  would  have  to  wait  for  the  other 
body  or  for  a  Jotot  committee  to  act? 
Mr,  SISK.  Nothtog  to  this  blU  and 
none  of  its  language  would  hinder  the 
able  work  and  effort  of  our  good  friend 
from  Louislarui.  He  has  worked  hard,  and 
I  admire  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Could  the  work  of  the 
Cominlttee  on  House  Administration 
proceed  without  delay? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yea.  There  la  nothing  to 
this  bill  that  would  stop  any  of  the  work 
or  effort  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  that  Is  now  going  on.  once 
the  effective  date  comes,  as  tocluded  to 
title  V.  and  upon  the  setttog  up  of  the 
jotot  committee.  As  I  have  said.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  me  to  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae  would  prevent  the 
gentleman  from  Loiiislana  and  others 
associated  with  him  from  beglnntog  to 
put  together  and  utlllztog  the  progress 
already  made  to  connection  with  this 
project, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
proceeds  and  the  Jotot  committee  does 
not  function  quickly,  would  It  be  an  ex- 
pensive and  dlfBcult  thtog  if  the  Jotot 
committee  and  the  other  body  were  later 
to  agree  to  a  unified  system  for  the  use 
of  the  entire  Congress?  Would  that  be 
dilBcult? 

Mr.  SISK  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  gotog  to  utilize  all  the  progress  we 
have  made,  to  that  extent  we  will  have 
money.  The  point  is  the  sooner  we  pull 
this  together,  the  more  money  we  will 
save.  The  permitting  of  the  proliferation. 
I  might  say  to  the  disttoguished  majority 
leader,  which  Is  already  to  existence  by 
the  fact  that  there  are — and  I  name  the 
computers — one  to  GAO.  one  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  one  on  this  side  and 
one  on  the  other  side,  none  being  utilized 
at  the  present  time  to  anythtog  close  to 

capaclW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  that  nothtog  the 
gentleman  Is  attempting  wUl  thwart  what 
the  House  has  directed  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  do  and  what 
data  processing  and  use  of  computers. 
Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  will  not  do  that.  That  Is 
not  our  purpose. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy-seven  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IBoU  No.  SOS] 

Abbitt  Camp  5S"^.._ 

Alexander  Cederberg  EdmomllBOn 

Baring  CeUer  EdwaiJ.  Ala. 

Barrett  ChappeU  Baw»ltfs.l«. 

BeaU.  MS.  Clark  kvlns,  Tenn. 

Belcber  dawaon,  Del  Pailon 

Berry  Clay  !?'SL 

Bla«l  OolUer  Oattya 

Blackburn  Connan  OUbMt 

Blatnlfc  Ooweer  S"*?" 

Bow  Daddaito  Banler 

Brock  Dawaon  Hamia 

Brooks  Delaney  Hebert 

Brown,  Ohio  lienney  Horton 

Burton,  Utah  Derwtnskl  Hull 

Bush  I3i«s  Hungate 

Button  DlngeU  Ichonl 


King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Lujsn 

Mcculloch 

McMillan 

Melcher 


MUler,  CsJU. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 


Olaen 

OUlncer 

Patman 

PeUy 

PoweU 

Price,  Tex. 

Purt»ll 

Rivers 

Boffeia,  Oolo, 

Boudebusb 

Roybal 


Butb 

Scberte 

SchneebeU 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stnitton 

etuckey 

Tunney 

WldnaU 

Wold 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr  Natchih,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  blU  Hit.  17654.  and  finding  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  346  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorvim.  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  tbe 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sittins- 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we  are  near- 
tog  the  end  of  a  bill  which  has  consumed 
more  time  than  any  other  bill  to  several 
years  to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves, 
may  I  take  the  time  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK),  for  the  courtesy,  the  dili- 
gence and  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
managed  this  very  important  and  com- 
plicated bill.  I  congratulate  him  and  his 
distinguished  and  able  counterpart  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
committee.  I  congratulate  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  believe  the  Memliers  of  the  House  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  toterest  they 
have  shown  to  this  matter,  on  the  pa- 
tience tliat  the  House  has  demonstrated- 
We  have  had  fine  debate.  We  have  con- 
sidered many  amendments.  We  do  not 
all  agree  on  all  of  them,  but  I  believe 
every  Member  can  say  that  everyone  has 
had  his  day  to  the  House  if  not  to  court. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down  may 
I  say  the  House  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  patience  and  skill  with  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  presided  over  the  many  ses- 
sions on  this  biU.  His  conduct  to  the 
chair  has  set  high  standards  for  those 
who  will  follow  him  to  presiding  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  .      ,     . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  oommentB  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  are  fully  shared  by  myself. 

I  desire  also  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sbk)  for  the 
outstandtog  Job  he  has  done  in  handling 
this  very,  very  Important  legislation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  ask  that 
hl«  day  to  the  sun  be  likewise  shared  by 
another  Member  to  this  body  from  the 
State  of  California,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smtth)  .  Both  of  them  to 
this  long  and  difficult  consideration  of 
highly  important  legislation  have  earned 
the  deep  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
Monbers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  know  how  many  countless  hours  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
worked  on  this  important  leglslaUon. 

I  think  we  are  todebted  to  them  as  a 
group  of  three  for  the  masterful  job  that 
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they  have  done  before  the  proposed  legis- 
lation came  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
know  of  no  higher  performance  in  Uie 
consideration  of  legislation  on  the  floor 
than  that  which  has  been  shown  by  both 
of  them  in  the  manner  that  the  House 
has  CDnslder«d  this  very  basic  and  very 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  owe  a  stand- 
ing tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  SisKi  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Smith  > . 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  time 
left,  may  I  make  an  observation  and 
comment  concerning  the  amendment 
which  I  imderstand  Is  pending  at  the 
present  time,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Wao- 

OONHEB  I . 

Some  time  ago  the  House  gave  author- 
ity to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  the  responsibility  for  doing  a 
job  for  all  of  us  in  the  computer  fleld  and 
related  ar«as.  It  is  my  best  Judgment  that 
that  group  has  done  a  first-class  job.  I 
am  sure  if  they  are  given  the  continued 
responsibility,  they  wiU  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  recommendations  that  can 
be  adopted  by  the  House  for  the  benefit 
of  the  legislative  process  m  the  House  of 
Representatives- 

Now.  I  know  that  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  itself  have  adopted  a 
provision  that  would  In  effect  tie  the 
efforts  of  the  House  with  those  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
eventually  being  the  result.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  under- 
cut an  effort  that  has  been  underway 
which  I  believe  wUl  produce  results  when 
all  we  have  at  this  stage  is  a  good-faith 
promise  from  the  other  body  that  they 
vrill  Join  with  iis  In  seeking  to  achieve 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  feeling  Is  that 
we  should  support  the  Waggoimer  amend- 
ment, send  this  measure  to  the  other 
body,  and.  if  the  other  bodj'  is  as  Arm 
in  its  conviction  as  they  allege  they  are, 
then  they  can  take  the  necessary  aHirnia- 
tive  action  to  put  what  they  said  in  words 
on  the  line  in  the  legislation.  If  they  do 
not.  we  have  then  preserved  our  own 
position  to  proceed  and  proceed  effec- 
tively. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  in- 
corporate in  this  proposed  legislation 
when  It  reaches  the  other  body  affirma- 
tive legislation  that  shows  their  good 
faith,  then  I  thii^  that  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  and  those  associated  with 
him  would  be  satisfied  for  a  Joint  effort. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr  GrsALD  R.  FoRO,  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  He  said  that  he  believed  even- 
tually what  is  done  should  be  coordl- 
nat«l.  I  agree.  The  letter  we  addressed  to 
the  Senate  In  July  of  last  year  set  forth 
exactly  the  same  position;  namely,  that 
we  thought  It  would  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Congress,  of  both  bodies, 
and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  co- 
ordinate what  we  do. 

I  made  the  point  earlier  that  if  we 
are  stopped  where  we  are  now,  and  com- 


pletely relegate  ourselves  to  the  dictates 
of  a  Joint  committe.  then  we  would  make 
no  progress  that  anyone  would  see  lor 
3  years,  because  It  would  take  us  3  years 
under  the  93d  Congress  to  get  back  where 
we  are  now. 

I  agree  that  coordination  Is  necessary. 
Everything  we  have  done  is  aimed  at  co- 
ordinating what  we  do  so  that  the  In- 
formation which  we  de.sire  may  be  re- 
trievable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  imonimous  consent.  Mr.  Gekald 
R.  FoKo  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additioiuil  minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGOlwrER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
want  this  mformation  coordinated,  and 
it  does  seem  to  be  desirable  now  to  go 
ahead  and  strike  this  Joint  committee 
and  then  let  us  create  a  coordinating 
committee  in  time  which  does  work  in 
the  area  that  we  are  concerned  with,  but 
do  not  create  a  committee  now  that  gives 
a  joint  committee  veto  authority  over 
what  this  House  is  proceedmg  to  do. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  all  of  us 
appreciate  the  spendid  job  which  has 
been  done  by  the  committee  chairman, 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and,  as  he  has  indicated,  that  he  thinks 
it  is  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  the  two 
be  coordinated.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
able  gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  he 
would  accept  a  compromise  amendment 
that  would  provide,  in  consideration  of 
the  provisions  here,  and.  In  lieu  of  the 
Joint  committee,  that  of  a  Joint  coordi- 
nating committee,  the  function  of  which 
would  simply  be  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  two  Houses  in  achieving  and 
implementing  data  processing. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
not  agree  to  such  an  amendment  until 
I  see  it.  I  want  to  see  it  in  writing 
so  as  to  see  if  it  expresses  what  it  is 
intended  to  tonvey.  If  a  Joint  coordinat- 
ing committee  simply  has  the  function 
of  mediating  so  that  we  coordinate,  and 
has  no  veto  authority  over  what  the 
House  does,  and  they  cannot  stop  the 
House  from  working,  then  the  public  will 
beneflt  from  it.  But  I  want  to  see  it  in 
writing.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  a  deceptive 
amendment  like  we  bad  earlier  today 
where  we  had  to  consult  with  the  joint 
committee  before  we  could  even  provide 
computer  services  to  existing  committees 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  ask 
the  able  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
SisKi  whether  the  gentleman  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  kind  of  an  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
spoken  of  now? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  we  have  had  our  staff 
people  working  desperately  here  for  the 
last  half  hour  in  attempt  to  come  up 
with  language,  which  we  actually  have. 


that  would  actually  create  a  coordinat- 
ing committee  without  power  other  than 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Of  course,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  he  would  of  course 
want  to  read  the  amendment  first,  and  I 
do  not  blame  the  gentleman  one  little  bit 
for  that. 

Let  me  say  that.  In  my  opinion,  of 
course,  what  we  have  proposed  would  not 
stop  the  gentleman  and  his  committee, 
and  would  not  hurt  their  activities. 

I  recognize  the  feelings  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  cotnmittee. 

But  If  the  language  which  we  have 
now  prepared  Is  satisfactory,  we  are  pre- 
pared, because  It  is  an  essential  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  beginning  of 
a  proposal  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
what  I  had  Intended  to  say  when  I  started 
to  seek  recognition  has  not  pretty  largely 
already  been  said. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  worked  out  here,  In 
my  Judgment,  meets  the  desired  objec- 
tive of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  .  and  others. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  Is  now 
Inspecting  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.  He  Is  studying  it,  as 
certainly  he  should.  I  know  of  no  one 
in  this  House  who  has  worked  more  dili- 
gently on  this  question  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  recognition  and  to  credit 
therefor.  He  Is  a  reasonable  man  He 
recognizes  that  in  the  process  of  legisla- 
tion there  must  be  some  compromise 
along  the  line,  and  I  am  very  much  in 
hope  that  he  will  see  fit  to  agree  to  this 
amendment  as  a  principal  author  of  the 
opposition  to  the  committee  language. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  au- 
thority on  this  matter.  But  I  recognize 
the  facts  of  life  and  that  we  have  to  do 
something  here.  Not  for  reform's  sake 
itself,  but  because  we  do  have  to  recog- 
nize the  realities. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  thU  sub- 
committee. 1  want  to  associate  myself 
with  all  of  the  remarks  and  the  compli- 
ments that  have  been  paid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  SiSK)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smtth). 

I  think  al.so  that  we  should  take  public 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  other  members  of  the  committee, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNC).  who  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee.  He  should  certainly  be 
included  In  these  compliments.  That  goes 
for  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta) 
and  the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Young  i  .  And  surely  the  able  staff,  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  and  ably  over 
these  many  months,  are  entitled  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  House. 

I  feel  that  this  committee  has  done  a 
good  Job  on  a  very  controversial  subject. 

Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
those  who  oppose  this  legislation,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  not  too  enthual- 
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asUc  in  the  inception  of  the  legislation, 

that  the  end  result  is  not  as  bad  as  some 

believe. 
But  let  me  remind  you  who  oppose  it — 

who  think  it  Is  radical — that  you  could 

have  had  a  much  worse  bill  from  your 

point  of  view  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 

splendid  work  of  this  committee. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The    time  of    the 

gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Colmer 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.) 
Mr.  COLMER.  Recurring  to  my  main 

observation.  I  hope  that  tlie  contending 

forces  here   can   get   together   on   this 

amendment  as  a  subsUtute  and  that  we 

can  go  on  and  finish  this  bill. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     genUeman 

from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First.  I  wish  to 
pomt  out  that  I  speak  for  the  Republican 

side  of  the  aisle  on  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  the  subcommittee. 

in  dealing  with  this  quesUon.  We  are 
unanimous  in  our  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  take  this  provision  out  of  this 
bin.  There  are  good  reasons  for  it.  I 
think  many  Members  of  Uie  House  know 
that  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  In- 
stituting a  system  of  data  processing. 
evaluaUon  systems,  to  give  ourselves  the 
capability  to  more  effectively  legislate. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  doing 
this  through  a  joint  committee.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  suggested  that  we  make 
contact  with  the  Senate,  which  we  have 
already  done,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
to  detei-mine  whether  they  really  did 
want  to  cooperato. 

We  made  this  effort  repeatedly,  and 
nothing  has  happened.  So  I.  along  with 
many  others,  changed  my  mind,  believ- 
ing that  we  could  proceed  in  a  manner 
that  would  enlist  and  encourage  the 
Senate,  the  other  body,  to  Join  us  and 
set  up  a  system  that  we  could  coordinate 
with  any  system  that  they  would  have 
or  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way 
necessarj'.  This  is  possible. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  and 
Is  generally  agreed  upon,  from  the  stand- 
point of  saving  dollars,  let  me  say  to 
you  that  the  billions  we  could  save  by 
InsUtutlng  this  plan  now,  or  as  soon  as 
possible.  Is  a  significant  saving.  My  pre- 
diction is  that  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  or  some  version  of  it,  some  form 
of  it  that  may  be  worked  out  with  some 
amendments  that  may  be  agreed  to,  we 
can  proceed  to  have  this  system  prob- 
ably 2  years  in  advance.  So  the  dollars 
we  would  save  by  going  under  one  um- 
brella is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
dollars  we  could  save  by  instituting  this 
program  now.  at  an  earlier  time. 

In  addlUon,  and  more  importanUy,  we 
would  help  this  House  to  be  the  kind  of 
eSecUve  legislature  that  it  can  and 
should  be.  So  I  urge  this  House  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  give  the  House 
AdmlnlstraUon  Committee  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  way  down  the  rood.  2  years 
ahead  of  what  we  would  be  If  we  went 
Into  a  Joint  committee.  We  have  author- 
ity already.  There  is  authorization  to 
spend  *600  mllUon.  which  can  be   of 


great  senlce  not  only  to  the  Congress 
but  also  the  people  whom  we  serve.  That 
Is  our  ultimate  obJecUve. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  genUeman  is  saying  is  very  impor- 
tant, it  seems  to  me,  because  there  is  no 
area  In  which  the  Congress  can  demon- 
strate that  it  wants  to  advance  into  the 
20th  century  more  than  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  facillUes  of  automaUc 
data  processing.  We  can  Improve  our 
capability,  and  our  decisionmaking 
ability,  and  our  lawmaking  ability,  and 
expedite  our  business. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  agree. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  If  a  joint  committee 
would  delay  establishment  of  an  auto- 
maUc data  processing  facility,  certainly 
we  should  not  adopt  that  approach,  but 
if  we  (;an  permit  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  to  proceed  unabated.  It 
seems  to  me.  in  addition,  that  by  adopt- 
ing the  Joint  committee  approach  we  can 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  efficient  ap- 
pUcatton  of  automatic  data  processing  in 
areas  we  have  not  discussed  and  that  arc 
probably  not  even  being  considered  yet. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  somebody  could 
convince  me  the  Senate  Is  ready  to  go  to 
work  with  us  now,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  genUeman,  but  I  am  convinced 
they  are  not.  We  have  given  them  all 
kinds  of  opportunity  to  Join  us  and  ap- 
parenUy  they  are  too  busy  or  otherwise 
neglectful. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  suggest  in  the  legis- 
laUon  we  adopt  that  we  leave  the  door 
of>en  and  that  we  provide  the  mechanics 
and  faclhUes  for  a  joint  operation  with 
the  other  body,  so  we  can  take  advantage 
of  such  a  Joint  operaUon  if  it  is  possible 
to  work  it  out  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  House  if  we  go  in  the  dlrec- 
Uon  of  the  amendment,  and  then  invite 
them  to  come  In,  and  that  we  proceed 
with  this  leglslattoiL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Waggonner  amendment.  I  have  followed 
the  development  of  this  legislaUon  very 
closely.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  SisKi.  I 
think  his  patience  and  his  endurance  and 
his  very  genUemanliness  have  been  ex- 
hibited here  on  the  floor  as  being  of  the 
top  order  and  reflecting  great  tribute  to 
himself  and  his  committee  and  staff  and 
other  people  who  have  worked  with  him. 
I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this  quesUon 
now  very  soon.  The  hour  is  late.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  wlUiln  its  power 
the  ability  to  bring  this  question  up  at 
almost  any  occasion  in  the  future  if  the 
need  for  further  coordination  arises. 

The  genUeman  from  Louisiana,  as 
have  all  other  Members  of  the  House 
AdmlnlstraUon  Conmiittee,  has  said  that 
they  were  willing  to  coordinate  with  the 
Senate  whenever  the  Senate  wants  to 
move  on  this  matter.  I  believe  they  will. 
I  have  had  some  experience  serving  with 
those  Members  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
was  on  that  committee.  I  know  how  dlf- 
flcult  it  Is  though  to  carry  out  coordlna- 


Uon  like  this  with  an  independent  body 
such  as  the  Senate. 

I  think  we  can  save  time  and  save 
money  and  save  everything  else  now  by 
adopting  the  Waggonner  amendment. 
I  iirge  its  adopUon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Chairman  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  genUeman.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  at  all  necessary  to  adopt  any  form 
of  an  amendment  requiring  coordinaUon, 
which,  In  luelf ,  is  implicit  in  the  a«Uon 
which  this  body  is  taking.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  the  best  interest  of  this 
body  would  be  served  by  adopting  the 
Waggonner  amendment  and  rejecting 
any  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  that, 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  conclude  discus- 
sion on  the  LeglslaUve  ReorganlzaUon 
Act  of  1970,  I  Just  want  to  take  tliis  op- 
portunity to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
far-reaching  effects  this  bill  will  have  on 
the  procedures  of  the  House. 

As  we  will  all  agree,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  HJl. 
17654.  was  basically  a  good  one.  It  made 
many  changes  in  the  procedures  of  the 
House  and,  therefore,  improved  its  opera- 
tion in  significant  ways. 

However,  many  of  us  felt  that  more 
changes  should  be  made,  and  a  group 
of  bipartisan  Members  began  meeUng  in 
an  effort  to  discuss  and  carefully  draft 
amendments  which  would  only  add  to 
the  fine  work  already  done  by  the  <M>m- 
mittee. 

As  I  have  said,  the  group  was  bipartisan 
in  nature.  All  In  all.  It  consisted  of  well 
over  100  members.  However,  those 
Republicans  who  worked  most  con- 
sistently In  the  preparation  of  the 
amendments  were  Barber  Conable,  JORif 
Deliehback,  and  Williau  Steicer.  The 
Democrats  Included  Don  Peaskr,  Tom 
Rees.  Ja«  CoHMAB,  John  Brademas.  Jm 
O'Haha.  Joe  Waogon.mee,  and  myself.  We 
were  ably  assisted  by  Dick  Conlon,  Linda 
Kamm.  and  Dona  O'Bannon  who  .spent 
many  hours  and  worked  tirelessly  along 
with  several  congressional  staff  members. 
The  group  setUed  on  a  set  of  amend- 
ments which  had  the  approval  of  oil  the 
members.  After  much  laborious  drafting, 
the  text  of  each  of  these  amendments 
was  agreed  to  by  all  the  members  of  the 
bipartisan  group. 

To    recap    briefly,    the    amendments 
dealt  with  the  following  areas: 
First,  recording  of   teller  votes; 
Second,  providing  debate  time  on  mo- 
tions to  recommit  with  Instructions; 
Third,  shortening  quorum  calls; 
Fourth,  fm-ther  opening  of  committee 
business  meetings  and  bearings; 

Filth,  disclosure  of  rollcall  votes  on 
measures  and  matters  in  committees; 

Sixth,  providing  minority  with  ade- 
quate committee  staffing; 

Seventh,  provide  debate  time  on 
amendments  printed  In  advance  of  dis- 
cussion on  House  floor; 

Eighth,  provide  3-day  larover  oa  con- 
ference reports; 

Ninth,  establishment  of  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Operations  of  Congress;  and 
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Tenth.  formaUzlii«  and  strengtbening 
of  legislfttive  counsel's  offlce. 

As  Is  now  recorded,  we  have  had  great 
success  In  having  many  of  these  amend- 
ments adopted.  Our  biggest  victory  Is  the 
fact  that  teller  votes  wUl  now  be  recorded 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Votes  of 
individuals  in  committees  will  be  dis- 
closed and  made  public  information.  An 
adequate  amount  of  debate  time  will  be 
allowed  for  amendments  which  have 
been  printed  at  least  1  day  In  advance  of 
consideration  on  the  House  floor.  The 
minority  is  guaranteed  at  least  one-third 
of  the  Investigative  funds  for  each  com- 
mittee so  that  their  staffing  needs  can  be 
met.  Conference  reports  will  have  to  be 
printed  and  available  to  Members  at 
least  3  days  before  they  can  be  called  to 
a  vote  on  the  House  floor.  Quorum  calls 
will  no  longer  be  so  lengthy  and  labo- 
rious due  to  a  shortened  procedure  that 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Members  of  the 
Hou5e.  These  are  only  .<wme  of  the  far- 
reaching  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  procedures  of  the  House. 

In  addition,  the  members  of  the  blpsr- 
tiian  group  ako  supported  the  Broyhlll 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  cjn- 
verslon  from  the  base  to  the  gross  system 
of  pay  In  the  House.  This  is  just  an- 
other example  of  the  efforts  to  end  se- 
crecy in  the  procedures  of  the  House. 

However,  we  did  not  have  complete 
success.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
amendments  did  not  pass.  Although  we 
will  have  limited  open  committee  hear- 
ings and  business  sessions  as  provided  in 
the  committee  bill,  the  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  choose  to  further  open 
these  business  meetings  and  hearings  to 
the  press  and  public. 

The  efforts  of  this  bipartisan  group 
have  resulted  in  resounding  success.  This 
success  means  not  only  that  the  House 
will  operate  under  more  open  and  fair 
conditions,  but  It  means  that  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  how  their  representa- 
tives vote  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 

Secrecy  has  been  curtailed.  This  Is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Congress. 

Hopefully,  all  action  on  this  impor- 
tant bill  should  be  completed  and  final 
passage  voted  today.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  expeditiously  on  this  im- 
portant measure  so  that  it  can  be  signed 
Into  law  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  a  list  of  the 
amendments  and  an  explanation  there- 
of: 

BlFAKTia*M    AMCirDMKim   WHICH   HaTI    BXXH 

PAsaxD  BT  rux  Honsx  as  Past  or  thx  Lcgis- 

LATTTS  RSOBCAlfTZATlON  ACT  OV  1970 

1.  B«cord  TeUer  Votei:  Provides  tliAC  teller 
votes  bo  recorded  by  clerks  or  electronic  de- 
vices oo  demand  of  one-flTth  of  a  quorum. 
Eacti  Member'8  vote  and  a  list  of  tbe  abflen- 
tee«  would  be  printed  in  the  Con^eaalonal 
Record- 

3-  Provide  Oebftte  Tune  on  Mortlone  To  Be- 
commlt  With  Instruction!:  Provldea  ten 
mlnutee  of  debate  on  any  motion  to  recom- 
mit wltli  InstructlonA  with  time  equally 
divided  tMtween  the  mover  end  thoae  oppoeed 
to  the  motion. 

3.  Shortening  Quorum  Calli;  Permlti 
Member  to  sign  In  for  quorum  calls  for  30 
mlnutee  from  the  st«rt  of  the  cell  end  per- 
mits dispensing  with  the  cell  when  a  qtxorum 
Is  reached. 

4.  DUoloiuie  of  VoUe  In  Committee:  Be- 
qulres  that  a  record  of  all  roU  call  vote*  In 


Committees  be  eveuable  to  the  public.  In 
Addition,  where  there  Is  a  record  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  a  meASure,  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  for  and  Against  the  measure 
would  be  Included  In  the  report. 

b.  Committee  BtallLng:  Provides  that  not 
less  than  one-third  of  committee  Investiga- 
tive funds  be  Allocated  to  the  minority  perty. 

6.  QuarAnteed  DebAte  Tune:  Provides  10 
minutes  of  debste  time  on  any  Amendment 
published  in  the  CongTessianal  Record  at 
least  one  day  in  advance  of  floor  considera- 
tion. 

7.  Three-Day  Layover  on  Conference  Re- 
ports: Requires  that  conference  reports  be 
printed  In  the  Conffressional  Record  at  least 
ttiree  days  before  floor  consideration.  Re- 
ports will  also  be  avaUable  on  floor. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  It  seems  to  me  we  could  reach 
some  kind  of  agreement  on  time.  I  would 
like  to  see  If  we  can  reach  an  agreement. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  re- 
member the  day  before  yesterday  we  did 
discuss  the  tatent  to  limit  this  to  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  most  people 
have  pretty  well  expressed  their  opmion. 

I  appreciate  the  temper  and  the  tenor 
of  the  debate.  I  recognize  the  differences 
of  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  now  la  the  time  for  us 
to  reach  some  reasonable  agreement  and 
set  a  time  certain  to  vote.  At  least  it  is 
my  understanding  there  la  only  one  other 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  some 
debate.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  recall  that.  There  is  one 
other  amendment  which  I  understand 
will  not  require  debate. 

I  make  these  statements  so  that  Mem- 
bers may  know  the  situation.  It  would 
be  my  hope  we  could  start  voting  on  this 
bill  no  later  than  S  o'clock. 

With  reference  to  this.  Bir.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  any  amendments 
to  the  pending  amendment  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  any  amendments  thereto  close 
in 

Mr.  SISK.  Five  minutes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Reservation  Is  heard. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
will  be  recognized  for  1%  minutes  each. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  CMr.  Bbown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mehlgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  be  very  brief.  Having  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  1967  to  provide  for 
an  OfSce  of  Program  Analysis  and  Eval- 
uation which  would  be  headed  by  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress.  I  feel  It  li  In- 
cumbent upon  me  to  speak  at  this  time. 
At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  tbe 

gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his  activi- 


ties in  bringing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives toto  the  computer  age. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
we  Incorporate  In  this  legislation  the 
concept  and  principle  of  coonllnation 
which  la  inherent  to  the  propoaal  for  a 
jotot  committee. 

The  private  sector  and  the  executive 
branch  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  proceed- 
ings to  utilize  computer  services  on  an 
Individual  basis,  whether  It  be  an  todl- 
vidual  department  or  an  todividual  ac- 
tivity wliWn  the  private  sector.  I  do  not 
believe  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
acting  upon  this  legislation  today,  can 
act  responsibly  If  It  does  not  at  least  rec- 
ognize and  profit  from  the  errors  of  the 
past  and  of  others. 

I  am  sorry  Uiere  la  not  an  opportunity 
at  this  late  hour  to  consider  a  substitute 
which  might  be  offered  so  that,  as  I  have 
said,  the  prtocipie  and  concept  of  coor- 
dination, of  Jotot  control,  of  Jotot  action 
can  be  tocorporated  in  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays>. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
has  been  made  perfectly  clear  about  a 
dozen  times  today,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  WaccoNxxai  and 
others  on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, that  we  are  willtog  and 
anxious  to  meet  with  and  coordinate 
with  the  Senate  any  time  they  will  meet. 
I  have  not  spoken  on  this  amendment. 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 
First.  If  It  does  not  pass  we  will  be  set 
back  2  or  3  years. 

Second.  If  it  does  not  pass  we  have 
wasted  a  half  million  dollars. 

Third.  If  it  does  not  pass — and  this  is 
something  perhaps  the  Members  did  not 
read — there  is  a  provision  to  the  bill 
for  the  pay  of  the  Director  of  Data 
Processing  to  be  at  the  per  aimum  gross 
rate  not  to  excess  of  the  basic  pay  to 
effect  from  time  to  time  for  level  HI 
of  the  executive  schedule.  Do  Members 
know  what  that  means?  It  Is  $40,000  a 
year.  They  set  that  up  mandatorily. 
These  Jotot  committees  are  not  cheap. 
Then  they  provide  for  a  deputy  direc- 
tor with  a  lot  of  words  to  there,  and  no 
figures,  but  when  one  looks  it  up  it  is 
$35,900  a  year. 

Then  they  go  further  and  say  that  the 
Jotot  committee  may  appotot  as  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  such  professional,  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  persormel  as 
they  see  fit.  God  knows  how  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year. 

Now  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California — 
and  I  want  to  Jom  with  others  to  con- 
gratulattog  him  on  the  long,  hard  Job — 
talked  about  spending  millions  and  may- 
be billions  of  dollars.  This  is  not  right. 
The  estimate  Is  a  fraction  of  that. 

Somebody  over  here  said  that  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  had  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  computers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  WAOoomom) . 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jdeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  tor  yielding. 
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I  would  say  to  you  that  compared  to 
the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  com- 
puters, that  this  projected  expenditure 
for  the  House,  and  If  the  Senate  Joins  to, 
for  the  other  body,  is  chickenfeed. 

Now,  let  us  not  set  up  another  Jotot 
committee  with  a  lot  of  fancy  salaried 
and  fancy  Utled  people  to  redo  3  years 
from  now  what  Mr.  Waooohwd  and  his 
committee,  with  a  minimum  of  staff, 
have  already  done. 

Let  us  pass  the  Waggonner  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senate  wants  to  Joto  to  with 
us,  we  will  be  delighted.  If  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  wants  to  brtog  to  a  co- 
ordinated amendment  which  coordtoates 
but  does  not  give  the  power  to  them  to 
dominate,  then  I  will  be  the  first  one 
down  here  to  the  well  supporting  them. 
But  at  this  late  date  I  think  that  the 
Waggoimer  amendment  is  the  answer. 
We  are  ready  to  go.  We  are  on  the 
threshold,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  us 
back  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ruzes  the  gentleman  from  Dltools  (Mr. 
McCioav  > . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  subject 
of  automatic  data  processtag  for  the 
Congress  is  something  that  has  been 
considered  for  a  great  many  years  by  a 
great  many  Members.  Such  ADP  facili- 
ties and  services  can  be  utilized  by  all 
of  the  committees  and  Memtiers  of  the 
Congress.  Its  applications  are  almost  tm- 
llmlted.  What  we  should  be  doing  today, 
it  seems  to  me.  Is  not  decldmg  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  going  to  have  control  of 
the  computers,  but  we  should  be  decidtog 
what  machinery  should  be  established  to 
plan  and  provide  for  a  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  ADP  techniques  and  services. 

As  I  say,  we  are  going  to  establish  this 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which 
automatic  data  processing  can  be  utilized 
by  us.  In  this  connection,  we  should  at- 
tempt to  utilize  it  to  the  maximum  and 
with  the  greatest  e£Bclency  and  so  as  to 
prevent  duplication.  That  Is  why,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  special  committee  was 
very  wise  to  giving  consideration  to  all 
of  these  factors  and  has  recommended 
the  Jotot  committee  concept.  It  seems 
to  me  it  Is  very  valid. 

I  also  know  that  the  other  body  3 
years  ago  passed  a  reorganization  bill 
which  In  general  endorsed  this  concept 
that  we  should  have  a  Jotot  effort  for 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing. 
I  feel  we  should  not  to  any  way  im- 
pinge on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration but  that  we  should  offer  it 
the  opportunity  for  the  maximum  Joint 
utilization  for  this  type  of  facility.  This 
would  be  the  clearest  possible  evidence 
that  we  are  prepared  to  move  toto  the 
ZOth  century  and  that  we  are  going  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
available  to  us  to  do  a  good  Job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Mooshead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  read  the  mood  of  the  House.  I  know 
what  the  outcome  of  this  vote  will  be. 
But  I  hope  that  the  debate  has  Informed 
the  Members  that  uUlmately  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  that  we  set  up  an  es- 
tablishment, some  organization — and  I 
think  that  a  Jotot  committee  is  the  best 


way — to  coordinate  the  efforts  not  only 
of  the  two  bodies  of  Congress  but  also 
those  semlautonomous  agencies  that  are 
a  part  of  the  legislative  branch,  such  as 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  the  Public  Printer,  and 
the  two  legislative  counsels  of  the  two 
bodies. 

Imagine  the  situation  where  the  Sen- 
ate directs  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
do  such  and  such  with  this  computer 
capability,  and  the  House  directs  them 
to  do  somethtog  different.  Who  or  what 
is  gotog  to  coordinate?  Who  Is  going  to 
make  the  decision?  Let  us  recognize  that 
we  do  have  a  bicameral  legislature,  100 
Members  to  one  lx)dy,  and  435  Members 
to  the  other  body,  and  there  is  no  one 
leader  over  both  of  them.  Eventually  ma- 
chtaery  will  have  to  be  established,  and 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  best 
way  is  the  way  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  special  Joint  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogniies 
the  gentleman  from  CalUomla  (Mr. 
Bisk)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, said,  I  recognize  the  facts  of  lUe, 
and  certainly  I  bow  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
House.  Unfortunately  I  feel  that  that 
matter  is  not  altogether  being  settled  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  I  do  feel,  and 
would  trust  and  hope  that  the  debate  and 
discussion  here  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  must  proceed  at  some 
time,  and  the  sooner  in  potot  of  time  the 
better,  to  save  money,  to  bring  this  imder 
one  stogie  control  agency.  There  la  no 
other  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  comment  has  been 
made,  for  example,  about  the  salaries. 
I  do  not  know  but  maybe  some  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  this  afternoon  are 
not  aware  of  what  these  top  experts  get 
to  the  field  of  computers,  but  $40,000  Is 
a  pretty  nominal  figure,  I  can  assure  you, 
for  those  with  expertise  to  the  field  of 
computers.  Of  course.  If  we  are  going  to 
operate  that  ktod  of  a  setup,  the  one 
which  we  have  proposed,  we  would  have 
to  have  qualified  pecvle  fixun  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  we  slniply  were  atteinpt- 
tog  to  provide  a  way  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agato  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  all  of  the  Members,  and  I 
would  of  course  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waccowjixr)  would  be 
defeated,  and  we  pr(xeed  with  the  Jotot 
committee.  However,  whatever  the  House 
may  decide  to  do  temporarily.  I  think  the 
results  of  this  debate  will  be  to  serve 
notice  upon  those  who  follow  us  that  it 
is  terribly  important  that  we  proceed  to 
as  timely  a  fashion  as  possible  to  brtog 
this  matter  toto  a  uniform  agreement 
between  the  two  bodies  and  between  Its 
subservient  agencies  if  we  are  to  save 
untold  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  of  the  amendment  because  I  am 
firmly  convtoced  that  the  way  to  develop 
an  effective  data  processing  and  data  re- 
trieval system  for  the  Congress  is  not 
through  a  Jotot  committee.  To  be  sure 
each  body  of  the  Congress  should  co- 
ordinate its  efforts  to  this  area  and  make 


certato  that  any  system  which  is  In- 
stalled has  the  capability  for  toterfaee 
with  not  only  the  other  body  but  with 
other  perttoent  agencies  of  Government. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Equipment  as  well  as  the  working  group 
which  has  Ijeen  immersed  to  this  pn)b- 
lem  for  over  a  year  has  this  as  a  cardinal 
premise.  Indeed,  conttoual  contact  Is 
matotatoed  with  representatives  of  the 
Senate  for  this  reason. 

As  has  frequently  been  stated  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has 
done  much  work  already  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  Jurisdiction  at  thle 
time  would  be  wasteful  and  would  result 
in  creaUng  machtoery  which  would  not 
be  to  the  best  toterest  of  either  House. 
Members  wUl  quickly  concede  that  there 
are  substantial  differences  between  the 
bodies.  We  represent  with  few  excep- 
tions smaller  constituencies,  we  have  2 
year  terms  to  contrast  to  the  6  for  Sena- 
tors, we  have  smaller  staffs.  Senators 
have  more  committee  assignments. 
House  Members  represent  smaller  geo- 
graphical areas.  All  of  these  factors  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  type  of  system 
which  n-ill  best  satisfy  tlie  requirements 
of  either  House.  Each  body,  therefore, 
should  be  free  to  work  on  their  own  pe- 
culiar requirements  and  then  (coordinate 
through  a  liaison  committee  which  can 
be  readily  established  on  a  less  Indualw 
basis  than  is  called  for  to  this  legis- 
lation. To  do  otherwise  would  necessi- 
tate Senators  passing  Judgment  <»i 
measures  of  particular  concern  to  House 
Members  and  House  Members  passing 
Judgment  on  measures  of  particular  con- 
cern to  Senate  Memlwre  and  except  for 
those  House  Members  asptrtog  to  be 
Senators,  this,  to  my  Judgment.  Is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  arrangement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WAGcu^irNca). 
The  amendment  was  screed  to. 
AMKXDkCKNT    omam    BT    m.    HSZX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HALL:  On  page 
U4,  Immediately   after  line  as.  insert  the 
following: 
"Past  2 — Joan  CoMnrrtva  on  C^NcazsaxoxAl, 

OP^TIONS 


"ESTAai.tSRMXNT     OF      JOCNT     OOMMTmX     ON 
OONGBASBIONAL  OP^LATIOHS 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  is  benby  created  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Oongreational  Operations 
(hereafter  m  tills  Part  referred  to  as  the 
'Joint  Committee'). 

"(b)  The  Joint  Oimmlttee  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  ten  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  five  Menabers  of  the  Senate,  appoint- 
ed by  tlie  President  pro  tempoze  of  the  Sen- 
ate, three  from  the  majority  party  and  two 
from  the  minority  party;  and 

"(2)  Ave  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentauves  appointed  by  the  ^>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatlvee,  three  from 
the  majority  party  and  two  from  the  mlxut- 
Ity  party. 

"(c)  Vacandee  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

"(d)  The  Joint  CJommlttae  aball  select  a 
cbalrtoaa  and  a  vice  chairman  from  amonf 
Its  memtiers  at  the  begUmlng  of  each  (ton- 
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gnss.  The  Tlce  ctulnnan  »haU  •«  In  lH" 
place  and  stead  of  the  chalnnan  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman.  The  chainnanahlp 
ind  the  vice  chairmanship  shaU  alternate 
between  the  Senate  antl  the  Hous«  of  Rep- 
resentaUTes  «th  i»ch  Congress.  The  chair- 
man dtirlng  each  even -numbered  Congrees 
shall  be  aelected  hy  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Reprftientatlvea  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  Committee  from 
among  their  number.  The  oce  chalnnan  dur- 
ing each  Congress  shaU  be  choaen  in  the 
same  manner  from  that  Bouse  of  Congieas 
other  than  the  Houae  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  la  a  Memt>er. 

"ot'im  or  jonTT  commii  ita 
"Sec.  «2i.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall— 
"111  nmke  a  continuing  . study  of  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Onlted  States  and  shall  recommend  im- 
proTemonta  In  such  organization  and  opera- 
tion with  a  view  toward  strengthenmg  Con- 
gress. slmpUIylng  ita  operations,  improving 
lu  relationshipe  with  other  Ijrancbes  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  and  enabling  it 
better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

'■(2>  mate  a  continuing  study  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  information  retrieTal 
syttems  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
reaaiblllty  of  the  use  of  such  syttems  m  the 
operations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Houae  of 
BeprMentativea.  or  both,  and  maHe  auch 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
such  systems  as  the  Joint  Committee  may 
deem  appropriate;  and 

"(3)  Identify  any  court  proceeding  or  ac- 
tion which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, is  of  vital  mterest  to  the  Congress,  or 
to  either  House  of  the  Congress,  aa  a  consti- 
tutionally eatabliahed  institution  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  call  such  proceed- 
ing or  action  to  the  attention  of  that  House 
of  the  Congress  which  is  apecifically  con- 
cerned or  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  if 
both  Houses  are  concerned. 

"lb)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  eaerclse 
all  functions  vested  m  It  by  section  42«  of 
this  part 

"(cl  The  Joint  Committee  shall  report, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves  their  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

■•(d>  Nothing  in  this  part  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  authorlle  the  Joint  Committee  to 
make  any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  rules.  parUamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, or  precedents  of  either  House,  or  the 
considerauon  of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of 
either  House. 

"'powzis  or  joncr  cosuarm 
•Sec.  423.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any 
duly  authonaed  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
tlmea  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendinoe  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  prodtictlon  of  such  booka. 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths  and  affirmations,  to  tAte  such  tesU- 
mony.  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding. 
and  to  make  such  espcndltures.  aa  it  deems 
advisable.  The  Joint  committee  may  make 
such  rules  respecting  its  organization  and 
prtjcedures  as  It  deems  necessary,  except 
that  no  recommendation  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Joint  Committee  tmless  s  majority 
of  the  Joint  Committee  assent.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  the  Joint  Commltte*  or  of  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Cosmnlttee  or  any  memixjr  thereof  may  ad- 
mtntmtjtr  QAtba  tx  afflnnatlona  to  wltnessca. 


"sravT  or  joiwT  coisMims 
"Sec.  434.  (al  In  carrymg  out  its  functions 
under  subsecOona  (s)  and  (c)  of  section 
422  of  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  la  au- 
thorized, by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
memtxrs  of  the  Joint  Committee— 

"(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  alBliatlon  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties,  not  more  than  sis  profesalonal  atafl 
members  and  not  mote  than  six  clerical 
staff  members; 

•■(2)  to  preacnbe  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilltiea; 

"(3)  to  fix  their  compensation  at  respec- 
tive per  annum  gross  rates  not  in  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay.  as  in  effect 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  secUon  5332(a)  of  ttUe  S,  United  States 
Code;  and 

"14)  to  terminate  their  employment  as 
the  Joint  Conr.mittee  may  deem  appropriate. 
"(b)  In  carrj-lng  out  any  of  its  functions 
under  this  Part,  the  Joint  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services,  lulormatlon, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments 
and  estabUshments  of  the  Government,  and 
to  procure  the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one 
year)  or  intermittent  aer%-lce8  of  experts  or 
consultants  or  organliations  thereof  by  con- 
tract at  rates  of  pay  not  in  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay  set  forth  in  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332  of  title  S.  United  SUtes  Code, 
including  payment  of  such  rates  for  neces- 
sary traveltlme. 

"BZCOBbS    or    JOINT    COSSMrTTTX 

■■Sec.  425.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tions. Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vole  Is  demanded. 
All  records,  data,  charts,  and  hies  of  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Joint 
Cotnmlttee  and  shall  be  kept  m  the  offices  of 
the  Joint  Committee  or  such  other  places  as 
the  Joint  Committee  msy  tllrect. 

"omcE  or  PLACXMZNT  AKO  omcx 

SSAHAOEMENT 

"Sac.  426.  (a)  There  la  hereby  eatabliahed 
for  the  Congress  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management  which  shall  he  subject  to 
the  Bupervlfiion  and  control  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  is  author- 
iasd,  by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee— 

"(1)  to  appoint,  on  a  pefmoneot  baaia, 
without  regard  to  pollUcal  amiiaaon.  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  his 
duties,  a  Director  of  the  Office  of  Placement 
and  Office  Management  to  serve  as  the  head 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office  and  such  personnel 
as  the  Joint  Committee  deems  necessary; 

"(3)  to  prescribe  their  duitlea  and  respon- 
dbuitiee: 

"(3)  to  fix  their  compeoaation  at  respec- 
tive per  '^rir'*'"*  gross  rates  not  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  of  b&slc  psy.  as  in  effect  from 
♦ime  to  time,  of  the  General  Schedule  of 
section  6S33(a)  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(4)  to  terminate  their  employment,  as 
the  Joint  Committee  may  deeon  a|>propnate. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Offloe, 
upon  request,  to  assist  Monibers.  committees, 
and  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves  seeking  competent  personnel 
with  specified  quaUQcations  and  to  furnish 
advice  and  information  with  respect  to  office 
management  procedures. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  held 
or  considered  to  require  the  tise  of  the  fadll- 
tlM  of  the  Office  by  any  Member,  committee, 
or  officer  of  tJhe  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, IX,  In  the  opinion  of  such  Member, 
committee,  or  ogDcer,  tie  use  of  stich  facul- 
ties is  inapproprute. 


"Sec.  437.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  be  paid  frtan  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Bouse  of  Eepresentativea,  from 


ftmds  appropriated  for  the  Joint  Committee, 
upon  vouchera  approved  by  the  Chairman." 

Mr.  HALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  two  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  on  the  continuing  committee 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  Congress  be 
dispensed  with  Inasmuch  as  copies  have 
been  supplied  both  at  the  majority  and 
minority    desks    and    printed    in    the 

RlCORS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  view  of  the  action 
Just  taken  by  the  House,  to  strike  out 
paragraph  (2)  in  section  422  of  this 
amendment  which  pertains  to  oversight 
of  data  processing  and  Insert  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paraeraph  (1)  in 
section  422  and  renumber  paragraph  (3) 
m  section  422  as  paragraph  1 2),  which  is 
primed  on  the  mimeographed  copy  sup- 
plied to  the  Clerk  herewith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now 
near  the  completion  of  a  program  wlilch 
had  its  birth  back  in  March  of  1965 
when  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Congress  was  formed.  As 
many  of  you  know.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  on  that  committee  along  with 
others  in  the  House,  and  there  are  five  of 
us  remaining. 

Therefore,  I  had  more  than  a  passing 
Interest  In  the  legislation  that  was 
brought  forth. 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  so  I  repeat 
today.  I  compliment  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  keeping  this  "package"  alive. 
Much  of  the  Joint  committee  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  in  the  com- 
mittee report  has  been  adopted  and  im- 
plemented In  the  Interim. 

I  have  always  been  and  I  am  today 
particularly  interested  in  bringing  about 
a  continuing  study  of  the  organliiation 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  as  recom- 
mended by  that  joint  committee.  This 
would  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Joint  committee,  per  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted  herewith. 
which  would  have  as  Its  mission  the  con- 
stant review  of  the  Concress — its  updat- 
ing and  Its  reorganization  as  needed  so 
that  we  would  not  have  another  20  years, 
or  go  for  60  years  with  less  than  two  com- 
pleted reorganlratlons. 

This  committee  would  be  composed  ol 
Members  of  both  Houses  and  aided  by  a 
staff  which  would  report  from  time  to 
time  on  the  relations  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  and  even  the 
judicial  branch  of  our  tripartite  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  executive  gradually, 
and  largely  by  its  expertise  and  expendi- 
tures—which we  as  a  body  have  pro- 
vided— has  taken  over  the  origination 
and  the  spelling  out  of  national  policy. 
We  In  the  Congress  are  In  the  position 
of  ratifying  and  sometimes  altering  or 
shaping  that  policy.  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  still  to  be  found. 
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We  know  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  o(  our  form  of  government,  a 
representative  republic  under  a  limited 
constitution,  that  we  be  the  policymak- 
ing body. 

What  are  we  at>out  to  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? More  and  better  committee  staffs, 
use  of  electronic  data  storage  and  re- 
trieval systems,  which  we  have  Just  dis- 
cussed may,  if  we  can  find  out  how  to 
do  it.  help  to  get  us  back  on  top  of 
this  policy-formation  business,  or  at  least 
permit  us  to  be  a  tietter  and  more  in- 
telligent participant  In  policy  formation. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  still  to  be 
found. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  about  the 
courts'  abrupt,  unanticipated,  nor  pre- 
atmounced  intrusion  into  policymaking, 
through  strained  Interpretations  of  con- 
stitutional phrases? 

This  is  a  new  problem  that  no  one 
yet  in  the  Congress  seems  to  have  come 
to  grips  with.  Rather,  it  seems  no  one 
recognizes  what  is  happening,  or  if  any- 
one realizes  what  is  happening,  some 
appear  not  to  care. 

But  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
and  promoting  the  Congress  as  an  Insti- 
tution Is  dispersed.  Historically,  the  fimc- 
tion  has  been  discharged— sometimes 
well,  sometimes  not  at  all — as  the  interest 
of  some  individual  legislator  has  led  him 
to  take  up  the  defense  of  the  Congress. 
An  agency  of  the  Congress  should  be 
established  as  a  permanent  institution — 
to  be  alert  to  threats  to  its  powers  and 
its  public  acceptance  and  to  consider 
what,  if  any  action  should  be  taken  for 
its  protection. 

It  was  quite  apparent  to  the  members 
cf  the  Joint  Comfnittee,  that  had  over  S'i 
years  of  hearings,  that  a  study  of  the 
procedures  and  the  organization  struc- 
ture of  the  Congress  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing one.  seeking  to  adapt  the  Con- 
gress to  a  rapidly  changing  society,  con- 
tinuously searching  for  methods  and  fa- 
cilities to  enable  the  Congress  to  dis- 
charge Its  policymaking  functions  more 
effectively  and  in  a  more  timely 
manner. 

In  addition,  this  Joint  committee  wlU 
identify  and  apprise  the  Congress.  Its 
committees,  and  its  Members,  of  any 
court  proceeding  or  action  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Congress.  For  too 
long.  Congress  as  an  Institution — and  as 
a  coequal  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— has  been  unaware  or  has  failed 
to  act  when  pending  litigation  would  af- 
fect Congress  as  a  whole  or  as  an 
Institution. 

If  we  desire  to  promote  and  protect 
Congress  as  an  institution  we  would 
without  doubt  need,  and  must  have  such 
Information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
do  exactly,  while  continuing  as  a  com- 
mittee on  the  organization  of  Congress, 
what  was  talked  about  profusely  on  the 
floor  awhile  ago  as  staff  coordination  in 
dealing  with  other  adjunctive  bodies  of 
Government.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this 
body  do  everything  within  Its  power  to 
protect  the  Institution  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

I  need  not  remind  Members  that  the 
Constitution  makes  the  Congress  the 
chief  organ  of  Government.  The  Con- 
gress bears  the  chief  responsibility  for 
Oovemment,  creating  the  structure,  en- 


acting our  laws,  levying  taxes,  author- 
izing expenditures,  waging  war,  and 
Congress  makes  the  policies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Congress  protects  the 
course  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Chairman.  This, 
then.  Is  the  very  reason  for  the  formation 
of  the  original  Joint  Committee  and  the 
very  reason  why  It  should  continue. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  we  incor- 
porate in  this  bill  here  today  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  simply  give  a  coordi- 
nating state  of  oversight  on  the  needed 
reorganization,  updating  and  timeliness 
as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  does  not  continually 
look  within  Itself  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  reassert  its  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives, it  will  be  the  Republic  that 
suffers.  I  think  it  is  time  we  got  on  with 
the  job. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize 
the  time  and  effort  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Hiuxi.  has  spent  on 
this  subject.  This  matter  was  cofisidered 
by  the  subcommittee.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee, and  there  were  other  Mem- 
bers who  supported  this  particular  idea 
of  a  continuing  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations.  I  think  there  are 
certain  benefits  that  probably  could  be 
achieved.  However,  we  have  Just  been 
through  a  bit  of  a  hassle  here  which 
showed  that  apparently  joint  commit- 
tees are  not  at  the  moment  In  very  good 
repute.  I  would  have  to  say  that  yoiu 
subcommittee,  after  having  carefully 
considered  it,  felt  that  this  was  not  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  a  legislative  reform 
bill  at  the  present  time,  and  therefore 
removed  it  from  the  bill  which  we  finally 
produced. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  feel  strongly  about 
the  matter.  However,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  at  least  for  the  time  bemg  we  ought 
to  permit  the  various  committees  of  each 
body,  each  one  of  the  Houses,  to  con- 
tinue to  appraise  the  operations  within 
each  body,  and  If  and  when  this  bill 
should  become  law.  In  whatever  form  it 
might  take — and  we  hope  it  wlD  become 
law — from  that  time  then  1  think  we  can 
take  a  look  in  the  hopes  it  will  not  be  25 
or  30  years  before  we  attempt  again  to 
reform  or  to  reorganize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  will 
o.opose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  am  not  trying 
to  rush  things,  but  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
about  the  possibility  of  general  agree- 
ment on  time  on  the  amendment  and 
as  to  how  many  Members  may  wish  to 
speak  on  it.  I  am  considering  askmg 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  cease  within  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TTATJ,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  comment.  I  do  not  wish 
to  cut  off  discussion  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Chalnnan,  If  the  gen- 


tleman will  yield.  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement  that  he  did  not  person- 
ally oppose  the  continuing  committee 
amendment,  I  am  ready  In  S  minutes  U> 
have  the  vote. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  be  quite  clear  about 
It.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri knows  that  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee we  did  take  a  position  against  it. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  imderstand  that. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  feel  very  strofigly. 
I  respect  the  gentleman,  but  I  did  want 
to  be  sure  he  did  understand  the  com- 
mittee did  oppose  It. 

Mr.  HAIXi.  I  understood  the  gentleman 
full  well,  and  I  appreciate  the  charming 
and  dulcet  way  he  bandied  the  matter  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  amendments  thereto 
close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Each  Member  will 
be  recognized  for  1  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Consble). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  urge  its  accept- 
ance by  the  committee.  It  would  certainly 
seem  to  me  the  process  of  continuing 
reform  is  an  extremely  imiportant  and 
desirable  part  of  our  institutional  life. 
For  that  reason  the  existence  of  a  per- 
manent committee  will.  I  think,  enhance 
the  pubUc  Image  of  representative  Oov- 
emment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibsons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
examined  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hau.).  He  has 
had  It  circulating  around  this  body  for 
quite  some  time.  It  is  well  drawn  and  well 
thought  out.  I  support  it  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dekwis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  Is  ob- 
viously sound  and  constructive  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  coimtry  and  of  this 
body.  I  should  like  to  associate  myself 
with  him  in  sui>port  of  his  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Neozz). 

Mr.  NEDZl  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises at  this  time,  to  close  the  debate, 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

8TEIGER). 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
(Chairman,  Congress  Is  not  very  good 
at  reforming  Itself.  About  once  a  gen- 
eration pressures  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  type  of  reform  legis- 
lation, with  much  ado,  is  enacted.  If  the 
bill  brought  forth  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  passed  without  substantial  modifi- 
cation. It  is  my  feeling  that  the  ado  win 
be  again  about  little.  There  are  many 
commendable  items  in  the  proposed 
measure,  but  It  can  be  improved. 
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One  of  the  most  glaring  omissions  in 
the  bill  is  the  failure  to  include  provisions 
to  create  a  Joint  committee  on  congres- 
sional operations.  As  you  will  remember, 
the  temporary  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee. As  that  body  noted  in  its  final 
report: 

In  our  Judgement.  It  la  essential  that  the 
CoDcresa  establish  a  cencr&lly  constituted 
agency  under  which  ccrtam  existing  tuDc- 
tlotis  can  be  consolidated,  and  wtilch  can  l}e 
charged  with  new  and  Important  functions 
that  slgalficjintly  involve  the  Congress  as  an 
institution,  as  well  as  continuing  scrutiny  of 
Us  organisation  and  operations,  including 
UnplementatloD  ot  the  present  recommenda- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  reorganization  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  the  other  body 
in  the  past  seversil  years  have  included 
such  a  provision.  I  have  supported  such  a 
committee  in  the  past  and  today  again 
call  for  its  establishment. 

The  pending  amendment,  proposed  by 
Representatives  Hall,   Foley,   Mosheh. 
H^LPERN,  Rvrrz,  HOCAN,  KirrH,  BzaLL  or 
Maryland,  Dzinns,  Ciun,  RncLC,  DxL- 

LeNB.\CK,    COUCRLIN.    MORSK,    CLtTXLAHD, 

Roth.  Schwenccl.  LtncENs,  MacGregor, 
Rees.  and  myself,  would  create  a  joint 
committee  consisting  of  10  members,  five 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  five  chosen  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  Two  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  two  otheis 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  other  Representative 
selected  from  the  remaining  Members  of 
the  House.  Two  of  the  Senators  chosen 
would  come  from  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, two  others  from  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Conunittee  and  the 
final  member  chosen  from  among  the 
other  Senators.  This  selection  procedure 
follows  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
"It  Is  fitting  that  Memt>en  serving  on  these 
designated  committees  predoniinata  the 
membership  of  the  proposed  Joint  committee 
because  of  their  familiarity  with  Issues  of 
tills  nature  " 

The  members  of  the  proposed  Joint 
committee  will  choose  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman,  who  shall  be  from  differ- 
ent Houses  of  the  Congress.  These  two 
posts  shail  alternate  between  the  two 
Bouses  with  each  Congress. 

What  will  the  joint  committee  do?  It 
will  be  cliarged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  "a  continuing  study  ot  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Con- 
gress *  •  •  and  shall  recommend  Im- 
provement in  such  organization  and  op- 
eration with  a  view  toward  strengthening 
Congress,  simplifying  its  operations.  Im- 
proTlns  its  relationships  with  other 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
enabling  it  better  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Constitution." 

In  other  words,  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  create  once  a  generation 
a  temporary  joint  committee  to  examine 
the  operations  of  the  congressional  proc- 
ess. Such  temporary  committees  can  at 
best  tell  the  Congress  what  it  has  been 
doing  wrong  for  the  prevloiu  two  dec- 
ades. Their  short-term  duration  Insures 
that   they    will   be   unable   to   conduct 


a  continuing  m-depth  study  of  the  Con- 
gress— something  that  we  need  des- 
perately. 

In  addition  the  Joint  committee  will 
"call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  any 
court  proceeding  or  action  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  joint  committee,  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Congress,  or  to  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  as  a  constitution- 
ally established  institution  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

This  provision  can  trace  its  origin  to  a 
passage  in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress.  That  committee's  report 
noted: 

The  Congress.  Its  committees  and  its  Mem- 
bers are  sometimes  Involved  as  parties 
litigant.  Traditionally,  representation  in 
these  cases  tias  been  by  a  private  counsel, 
sometimes  not  paid  for  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  Department  of  Jusuce.  In  addition,  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress,  the 
will  or  Intent  of  Congress.  a.nd  even  the  ap- 
plication of  parliamentary  rules  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts.  In  a  few  cases  In- 
volving constitutional  powers,  the  Congress 
has  been  represented  ttirough  appearances 
by  Senators.  Representatives  or  attorney  as 
amicus  curiae.  This  representation  bos  been 
on  a  sporadic  basis  and  sometimes  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Congress.  In  contempt  and  per- 
jury cases  Involving  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  parliamentary  procedures.  Con- 
gress usually  has  lieen  represented  by  the 
DepckTtment  of  Justice.  This  legal  representa- 
tion of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  Its  vital 
Interesu  Is  unsatisfactory  and  the  effect  upon 
Congress  of  court  decisions  should  t>e  a  mat- 
ter of  continuous  concern  for  which  soma 
agency  of  the  Congress  should  take  respon- 
sibility. This  function  appropriately  can  be 
vested  m  the  proposed  joint  committee,  act- 
ing with  approval  of  the  leadership  of  t}otb 
Bouses. 

The  joint  committee  will  Issue  periodic 
reports  to  the  two  Houses  with  respect  to 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction.  However, 
the  committee  will  not  be  authorized 
"to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  or  precedents  of  either  House, 
or  the  consideration  ot  any  matter  on  the 
floor  of  either  House." 

The  joint  committee  will  have  the 
I>ower  to  subpena  witnesses  to  take  tes- 
timony and  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable.  The  joint  committee 
Is  authorized.  If  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  to  appoint  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  a  staff  of  not  more  than  six 
professionals  and  not  more  than  six 
clerical  staff  members. 

To  assist  it  In  its  operations,  the  Joint 
committee  "is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establlsh- 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  temporsi; — not  to  exceed  I 
year — or  intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts or  consultants  or  organizations — 
by  contract  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100 
per  diem." 

The  amendment  before  us  also  creates 
an  ofSce  of  placement  and  ofElce  man- 
agement wiiich  shall  be  imder  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee. The  committee  will  appoint  a  direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  placement  and  office 
management.  Subject  to  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  committee,  the  director 
shall  appoint  and  set  the  salaries  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  office. 


The  duties  of  the  office  include  those 
assisting  upon  request.  Members,  com- 
mittees, and  officers  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  seek  competent  personnel 
and  to  furiiish  Information  with  regard 
to  office  management  procedures.  The 
Office  will  operate  as  the  central  clear- 
inghouse for  applications  for  employ- 
ment with  the  Congress,  test  the  quall- 
flcations  of  individuals  submitting  ap- 
plications for  employment,  assist  those 
Members  seeking  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  offices.  However,  no  Mem- 
ber, committee,  or  officer  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  required  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  Office  of  Placement  and  Office  Man- 
agement. 

We  need  a  permanent.  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  to  In- 
sure that  Congress  will  meet  Its  respon- 
slblllUes  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall)  . 

The  amentlment  was  agreed  to. 

ilMEKOMEKT  Of  f  SUED  RT  MB.  REES 

Mr.  REBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  140.  after  ime  8,  Insert  a  new  title  as 
follows 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vre  have  not 
yet  completed  action  on  title  XV.  It  is  my 
understanding,  or  am  I  correct,  that  the 
gentleman  Is  offering  a  new  title  V? 

Mr.  REES.  It  is  between  UUe  IV  and 
UUe  V. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  have  not  yet  completed 
action  on  title  IV. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  California 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  RkesI 
is  offering  a  new  title  which  comes  be- 
tween tiUe  rv  and  tiUe  V,  which  will  be  In 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  And  therefore  we  have  com- 
pleted title  rv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  reaS  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees;  Page  140, 
after  line  8,  insert  a  new  title  as  foUows; 
"OPPICE  OF  THB  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 
"SUBITI'LE  A— HOtlSE  OP  REPaEBBSTA- 

TTVES 
"Paar    1 — Purtose.    Pouct.    awd   Fumltiuh 

"BSTABUSBICENT 

"Sec.  eoi.  There  Is  established  m  the  House 

of  Representatives  an  oSce  to  be  known  aa 

the  OtBce  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  referred 

to  hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  aa  the  'Offloe'. 

"puRPoaE  ssni  pouct 

"Sec.  803.  The  purpose  of  the  Office  shall  be 
to  advise  and  aaalat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Its  committees  and  Members,  In 
the  achievement  of  a  clear,  faithful,  and 
coherent  expression  of  legislative  poUdee. 
The  omce  shall  maintain  Impartiality  aa  to 
Issues  of  legislative  policy  to  be  determlnod 
by  the  Bouse  of  Repreaentatlvee,  and  ahall 
not  advocate  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  any 
legislation  except  when  duly  r«qtu«t«d  by 
the  Speaker  or  a  committee  to  comment  on 
a  propoaal  directly  aJXecUng  tlia  function! 
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ot  the  Offlce.  The  Office  shall  maintain  the 
attorney-client  relationship  with  respect  to 
all  conununicatlons  between  It  and  any  Mem- 
ber or  committee  of  the  House. 
"ruNcnoNS 

"Sbc.  603.  The  functlona  of  the  Offlce  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"(1)  Cpon  request  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  any  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  In  the  course  of  the  conference,  and 
to  assist  the  conunittee  of  conference  la  the 
preparation  of  the  conference  report  and  any 
accompanying  explanatory  statement. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  any  committee  of  the 
House,  or  auy  joint  committee  having  au- 
thority to  report  legl^slatlon  to  the  House,  to 
advise  and  assist  the  committee  in  the  con- 
sldrratlon  of  any  legislation  before  It.  and 
to  a&stst  the  committee  In  the  preparation  of 
drafts  of  any  such  legislation,  amendments 
thereto,  and  reports  thereon. 

"<3)  Upon  request  of  any  Member  having 
control  uf  time  during  the  consideration  of 
any  legislation  by  the  House,  to  have  in  at- 
tendance on  the  floor  of  the  House  not  more 
than  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Offlce 
(and.  In  his  discretion,  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel) to  advise  and  assist  such  Member  and, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  any  other  Member 
in  the  course  of  such  conslderatlon- 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  any  Member,  subject 
to  such  reasonable  restrictions  as  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel  may  Impose  with  the  approval 
of  the  Speaker  on  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
Bjurces  of  the  Offlce  which  may  be  devoted 
to  the  requests  of  any  one  Member,  to  pre- 
pare drafta  of  legislation  and  to  furnUh 
drafting  advice  w:th  respect  to  drafts  of  leg- 
islation prepared  by  others. 

"(5)  At  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  to 
perform  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives any  legal  services  which  are  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  OfDce  and  the  per- 
formance of  which  would  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  603  or  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
'Tact  3 — AsioinBTKATioN 

"IXGISUITIVZ  COl-'NSIl. 

"Sic.  611.  The  management,  supervision, 
and  administration  of  the  Offlce  are  ve8t.ed 
In  the  Legislative  Counsel,  who  shall  tie  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatlves  without  regard  to  political  affili- 
ation and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  position.  Any  per- 
son so  appointed  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
o'  the  Speaker. 

"CTAVr 

"Sac.  612.  (A)  With  the  approval  of  the 
8;>eaker,  or  in  accordance  with  policies  and 
procedures  approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel  shall  appoint  such  attorneys 
and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  prompt  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
fimctlons  of  the  Offlce.  Any  sucli  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  without  regard  to  po- 
litical afflllatlon  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  the  duUes  of  the  position. 
Any  person  so  appointed  may  be  removed  by 
the  Legislative  Counsel  with  the  approval  of 
the  Speaker,  or  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  procedures  approved  by  the  Speaker. 

"(b)  One  of  the  employees  appointed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  full-time  Offlce 
Administrator,  who  shall  exercise  the  man- 
agement, supervisory,  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  Office  as  delegated  to  blm  by 
the  Legislative  Coimsel. 

"COVFENaSTIOIV 

"Sac.  613.  (a)  The  Legtslatlva  Counsel  shall 
be  paid  at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  eqtial  to 
the  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In  effect  from  time 
to  time,  for  Level  m  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule of  secUon  5314  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Offlce 
other  than  the  Legislative  Oounati  shall  be 
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paid  at  per  annum  gross  rates  Used  by  the 
Legislative  Counsel  with  tiie  approval  of 
the  Spealter  or  In  accordance  wltli  policies 
approved  by  the  Speaker,  but  not  in  eseesa 
of  a  per  annum  grosa  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
of  iKslc  pay.  as  In  effect  from  time  to  time. 
for  level  V  of  the  EEecutlve  Schedule  of 
section  &316  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"EEPEKDrnTEES 

"Sec.  614.  In  accordance  with  policies  and 
procedures  approved  by  the  Speaker,  the 
Legislative  Counsel  may  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  may  bt  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  functioning  of  the  Office. 

■■OmCtAL   MAIL   USTTEB 

"Sec.  615.  The  Office  shall  have  the  same 
privilege  of  free  transmission  of  ofllclai  mall 
matter  as  other  offices  of  the  tXnited  Statee 
Oovarnment. 

"avTHOBjza-noM   or  appeopeutiohs 

"SBC.  616.  There  are  authorlEed  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  the  Ascal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subtitle  and  to  Increase  ttie  efficiency 
of  the  Offlce  and  the  quality  of  the  services 
which  it  provides. 

"Past  3 — TEANsmoNu.  PaovxsioNS 

"PEXSOMNEL,     PEOPEBrr,    BECOBDS.    ETC 

"Sec.  631.  Any  Individual  who  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Is  serving  under 
an  appointment  by  the  Speaker  as  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea 
shall  continue  as  Legislative  Cotmsei  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  in  aocorttonce  with 
this  subtitle.  All  personnel,  positions,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  of  or  for  tliat  part  of  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  established 
under  section  1303  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918  O  UjB.C,  ch.  9)  employed  or  held  in 
or  for  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  he 
transferred  to  the  Offlce  established  under 
this  subtitle;  and.  effective  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
section  1303  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  aliall 
have  no  further  applicability  of  any  kind  to 
the  Speaker  or  to  any  committee,  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  property  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"TITLE  VI — OFFICE  OP  THE  LEOISLATIVK 

cotrasEL 

"StJBTITLE   A — HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
"PAET    1 — PtTEPOeE,    POLICT.   AMO   FtTMCTSOIf 

"Sec.  601.  Establiahment. 
Sec.  003.  Purpose  and  policy. 
Sec.  603.  Functions. 

"PaET  3 — ADMlKISTEamil 

"Sec.  611.  Legislative  CotinaeL 

Sec.  613.  Staff. 

Sec.  613.  Oompeiuatioa. 

Sec.  614.  Expendlttirea. 

Sec.  615.  Official  mall  matter. 

Sec.  616.  Authorization  of  ^>pfoprlatlona. 
"Past  3 — teansttionai.  Peovisions 
"Sec.  eai.  Personnel,  property,  record,  etc." 

Mr.  REBS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from  Cal- 
if omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  codify  into  the  statute 
the  OtBce  of  Legislative  Counsel  which 
serves  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
amendment  defines  the  duties  of  the  Of- 
flce. For  example,  to  serve  the  comtnlt- 
tee,  to  serve  the  Members  on  the  floor 


when  bills  are  being  taken  up.  and  also 
to  serve  individual  Members  who  would 
desire  bill  drafting  services. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  we  have 
12  or  13  members  in  the  Offlce  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel.  This  amendment  will 
create  a  larger  framework  In  which  to 
expand.  As  an  eitample,  the  Offlce  of  Leg- 
islative Coimsel  in  the  C&Ufomia  Legis- 
lature has  46  attorneys. 

This  has  been  worked  on  by  all  par- 
ties. I  believe  it  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  Offlce  of  Legislative  Counsel 
and  to  make  It  an  offlce  to  serve  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

This  amendment  was  drafted  by  the 
legislative  counsel.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yieltUng. 

Lot  me  say  I  am  most  happy  to  say  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
comment  on  whether  my  imderstandlng 
is  correct  that  this  has  been  cleared  not 
only  with  our  committee  but  also  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Hoiue  which  would 
be  affected  and  therefore  is  fully  accept- 
able, at  least  so  far  as  my  colleague 
knows. 

Mr.  REES.  This  amendment  has  been 
cleared  through  the  leadership  and 
through  the  Offlce  of  Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Reesi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  wish  to  e!ci>laln 
what  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  because  there 
was  some  confusion  the  other  day  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  do  this.  After 
explaining  the  issue  I  intend  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  return  to 
the  consideration  of  page  39  of  the  bill 
iitunedlately  below  line  4. 

When  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  >Mr.  WHin)  orlglnall; 
was  adopted  It  was  written  rather  hur- 
riedly. It  was  almost,  I  guess.  tmatUmous- 
ly  adopted  on  the  floor.  Subsequent  to 
that  time  the  staff,  together  with  dis- 
tinguished men  from  the  Offlce  of  Leg- 
islative l^unsel  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  advised  the  subcommittee  that 
we  would  have  to  add  language  to  this 
particular  amendment  or  else  we  would 
get  Into  a  state  of  considerable  con- 
fusion. 

When  It  was  explained  the  other  tlay  I 
believe  there  wa.'i  some  mlsspprehenxloa 
which  may  have  been  left  In  some  minds, 
that  it  would  take  away  something  on  the 
minority  side  or  some  right  ot  an  In- 
dividual. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  language  to 
be  added,  which  is,  "which  Is  privileged 
and  shall  be  decided  without  debate," 
can  be  easily  explained.  Tliat  means  if 
we  go  through  the  qaorum  call  under  the 
new  language,  and  If  it  prevails,  at  such 
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time  as  a  quorum  U  reached  a  motion 
will  be  made  that  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  be  dispensed 
with.  Unless  this  language  Is  in  there. 
•which  is  privileged  and  shall  be  decided 
without  debate."  it  means  that  any  Mem- 
ber could  get  up  and  object  to  the  mo- 
tion to  dispense  with  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  of  the  House  and 
could  then  debate  that  for  1  hour,  and 
even  demand  a  roilcall  on  it. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  the  situation 
ntiich  happened  to  me  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  who  Is  no  longer  present.  He 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk,  be- 
cause there  was  very  little  time.  He  had 
a  quorum  call.  I  was  ready  to  proceed, 
and  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarlcs.  He  reserved  the 
right  to  object  so  he  was  recognized  at 
that  time.  and.  under  that  particular 
procedure,  he  did  get  an  opportunity  to 
talk  for  some  considerable  period  of  lime. 
That  is  the  sole  puriiose  of  this.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  we  do  not  have  tills  lan- 
guage I  believe  we  will  be  making  our- 
selves worse  off.  Frankly.  I  am  not  so 
certain  I  agree  with  the  White  amend- 
ment but  it  has  been  accepted  and  I 
want  it  to  be  as  workable  as  possible. 

So  with  that  explanation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return 
to  page  39  of  HJl.  17654,  immediately 
below  line  4.  for  the  pvuirose  of  offering 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Wnrra  which  was 
adopted  in  this  committee.  The  amend- 
ment would  read  as  follows: 

to  par&grapb  (b)  of  dauM  1  ol  rule  XV 
o(  tbe  rules  of  the  House  u  contained  in  tbe 
«a«nament  offered  by  Mr.  Whut  to  page  3», 
Immediately  below  Hue  4.  insert  "whlcB  Is 
prtvUeged  end  shall  be  decided  wimout  de- 
bate" after  Ibe  words  *"»  motion." 

Now  I  would  renew  my  request  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  refer  back  so  that 
I  may  offer  this  perfecting  amendment 
which  I  personally  feel  is  very  essential 
if  we  are  going  to  proceed  in  this  way. 

The  CHAIKMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ejjplain  briefly  the 
purpose  of  the  White  amendment  and 
what  effect  the  proposed  amendment 
would  have  on  the  White  amendment? 
Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  You  will 
remember  the  White  amendment,  as  I 
recall  it.  was  that  once  we  have  a  quonun. 
the  call  of  the  House  could  have  a  cutoff. 
Let  us  say  that  .=:omebody  makes  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  a  motion  is  made  to  liave  a  call  of 
the  House.  Then  we  start  calling  off  the 
names.  When  we  have  reached  a  quorum, 
as  I  imderstand  it.  that  is,  the  proper 
number  of  people  are  present  who  have 
answered  to  their  names  and  the  Mem- 
bers apparently  have  signed  their  name* 
In.  and  that  number  is  218.  then  a  mo- 
tion can  be  made  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  of  the 
House. 

My  amendment  Is  to  prohibit,  yes.  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  having  another 
hotir's  debate  on  that  particular  motion 
to  dispense  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House. 


As  I  said.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
this  particular  White  amendment,  but  it 
Is  In  the  bill,  and  if  that  is  the  way  the 
bill  is  going  to  be  written,  I  feel  that  we 
should  do  something  about  this. 

Mr.  DROSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  less  than  enthused 
about  the  bill  and  the  White  amend- 
ment, and  If  there  is  any  way  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  cither;  if  the  failure 
to  go  back  to  amend  the  bUl  will  do  that. 
then  I  certainly  would  be  ready,  willing, 
and  able  here  and  now  to  object  to  going 
back  mto  the  bill. 

The  present  procedure  Is.  as  I  imder- 
stand it.  that  after  a  quorum  call  has 
been  taken  and  the  number  of  those  re- 
sponding is  announced  by  the  Speaker, 
he  then  states  that  without  objection 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  be 
dispensed  with.  He  does  not  make  a  mo- 
tioti.  He  merely  states  that  without  ob- 
jection It  is  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  true. 
Technically  a  motion  has  to  be  made. 
That  has  always  lieen  the  procedure. 
You  go  through  all  of  the  names  twice 
and  you  go  through  the  procedure  with 
the  Members  in  the  well.  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Then.  If  there  is  ob- 
jection, a  motion  must  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  and  an  hour  of  debate 
can  ensue  if  the  motion  Is  made  under 
the  present  rules.  What  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  do  by  this,  taken 
in  concert  with  the  White  amendment, 
would  be  to  strike  out  that  opportunity 
for  an  hour's  debate.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  You  had  a 
quorum  call  going  at  the  time.  What  I 
am  attempting  to  do  is  not  have  the 
quorum  call  go  on  Indefinitely  with  an 
hour's  debate  afterward. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  imderstand  what  the 
gentleman  says. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  Now.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
White  amendment,  but  we  do  have  this 
language  in  the  bill  now,  and  this  will 
simply  make  the  situation  even  worse 
than  it  will  be  of  going  up  to  the  point 
of  a  quorum  being  here,  and  I  am  mere- 
ly trying  to  save  a  little  time. 

I  have  attempted  to  explain  this  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Is  actually  on  my  side 

on  this 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  or  not.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
dispense  with  the  motion  and  debate  if 
someone  feels  constrained  to  object  to 
the  statement  of  the  Speaker  that 
"Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House  will  be  dis- 
pensed with."  This  would  nullify  and 
further  deprive  someone  in  the  minority, 
or  any  Member  of  the  House  for  that 
matter  of  a  right  that  he  now  has. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  it  affects  the  minority  any  more 
than  it  affects  the  majority.  If  we  had 
to  debate  this,  it  oould  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  or  a  motion  calling  for 
a  vote.  So  if  we  are  going  to  spend  3  or 
4  hours  in  trying  to  get  a  quorum  In 
the  House  it  could  cause  great  delay. 
This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection If  we  are  going  to  do  it  that  way. 
and  not  put  in  2  or  3  hoiuB  before  we 
get  a  quorum  here. 


Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned— tills  so-called  facelifltog  job  on 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
benefit  of  beautician— it  has  deprived 
and  whittled  down  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual Members  In  several  instances.  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  how  this  wHl  op- 
erate, but  on  the  face  of  it  I  do  not 

think 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  If  It  does 
not  operate  successfully,  and  the  gentle- 
man objects  to  it  next  year,  then  let  us 
have  the  Committee  on  Rules  come 
dovra  and  say  that  it  does  not  work,  and 
change  it  back  to  the  old  way. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  so-called  White  amendment,  but 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  it  so 
tliat  it  will  actually  work. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
really  talking  on  my  side  of  this,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  agrees  tiith  me,  and 
if  the  gentleman  objects  to  the  bill  then 
the  gentleman  will  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain that  a  little  bit  later  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  be- 
cause I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this 
body  can  predict  how  the  Wtiite  amend- 
ment U;  going  to  work.  In  my  opinion  It 
is  going  to  work  very  badly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Please  do 
not  object  to  this.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa:  let  me  get  this  one 
through. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  so  persuasive,  and  I  am  so 
mellow,  that  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  it  Is  my  understanding  this  Is  very 
similar  to  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
and  that  is  not  debatable  at  the  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califomia.  That  is 
right:  It  is  a  privileged  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDMErrr  OfTOUD  BT  MS.  SMITH  OW  CALI" 
rORI«lA  TO  THX  AMIKDMENT  OFnXSD  BT  M«. 
WHITE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  WHmi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  ot  Cali- 
fornia to  tlie  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
White:  In  peragraph  (b)  of  clause  3  of  rule 
XV  of  tbe  rulee  of  the  House  Be  contained 
tn  tbe  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  to 
page  39.  Immediately  below  Hue  4.  Insert 
■whlcb  IB  pMvUeged  and  aball  be  decided 
without  debate."  immediately  after  the  worde 
"a  motion". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  request  that  the  matter  come  to 
a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  (Mr.  Smith)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Whue)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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TITLE  V — EFFECTIVE  DATES 
tmcTivE  dates 

Sec.  501.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  tbls 
Act  Btiall  tAke  effect  Be  follows: 

(i)  Title  1.  Utle  n  (except  part  3  thereof), 
Utle  ni  (except  section  203  (d)(3),  (d)(S), 
and  (1)  of  the  L«glalative  i%eorganlzatlon  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  by  section  321  of  ih\a 
Act),  and  title  IV.  of  tms  Act  shall  become 
effective  Immediately  prior  to  noon  January 
3.  1971. 

(3)  Part  3  of  title  n  sliall  be  effective  with 
lespect  to  fiscal  yeara  tieglnnlng  on  or  after 
July  1, 1973. 

(3)  Section  303(d)  (3)  and  (3)  of  tbe  Leg- 
lalatlve  BeorganizaUon  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  by  section  331  of  tbU  Act,  ab&ll 
become  effective  at  the  cloee  of  ttie  flivt  ses- 
sion of  tbe  Ninety-second  Congreas. 

(4)  Section  203(11  of  the  Legislative  Be- 
organlzatlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by 
section  331  of  tbli  Act,  abau  be  effective  wltb 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beglimlng  on  or  after 
July  1, 1970. 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  title  V  t>e  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DEIXENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  us — from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
bring  about  this  moment  In  the  history 
of  the  House.  Today's  vote  will  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  actions  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

H.R.  17654  in  Its  present  form  Is  cer- 
tainly not  perfect.  It  does  not  accom- 
plish by  any  means  all  of  the  revisions 
and  reforms  that  would  be  required  to 
make  tills  House  the  perfect  in?trument 
that  all  of  us  would  like  it  to  be  in  tbe 
ideal  world. 

But  as  proposed  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee HH.  17654  was  a  good  bill.  By  and 
large  the  amendments  made  to  the  bill 
in  Its  9  legislative  days  of  debate  on 
this  measure  have  made  it  even  better. 
It  takes  some  very  significant  and  mean- 
ingful steps  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  process  of  committee  deliberation,  of 
making  essential  and  helpful  Informa- 
tion available  during  the  legislative 
process,  of  reducing  arbitrary  conduct 
of  legislative  affairs,  and  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  pubUc  can  see  clearly  and 
know  about  as  much  of  its  proc»]ures 
In  committee  and  on  the  Boor  as  it  wants 
to.  and  cares  to  make  It  its  business  to. 

I  commend  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  helped  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are 
today.  I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  H.R.  17654. 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  House 
will  pass  HJl.  17654  overwhelmingly, 
and  that  the  Senate  will  then  proceed 
to  act  swiftly  and  favorably  thereon,  so 
that  the  92d  and  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, and  even  more  Important,  the 
Nation  and  all  Its  cities,  will  Ijeneflt 
from  this  significant  action  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calilomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  HH.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  record  teller 
votes.  In  an  age  when  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ernment is  becoming  more  and  more 
fragile,  it  Is  our  duty  to  bring  our  actions 
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out  in  the  open.  We  owe  it  to  the  public; 
we  owe  It  to  ourselves.  For  too  long  the 
House  has  decided  Important  matters  In 
secrecy.  For  too  long  Members  have  failed 
to  vote  on  Important  Issues  because  no 
record  would  be  kept  of  heir  votes.  It  Is 
time  that  the  cloak  of  secrecy  was  lifted 
from  the  actions  of  the  House.  It  Is  time 
that  the  Memtwrs  of  the  House  stood  up 
and  were  counted  on  the  Important  is- 
sues of  our  times. 

Most  of  the  truly  important  decisions 
that  occur  In  the  House  are  not  made 
during  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  bill. 
The  crucial  votes,  particularly  on  vital 
appropriations  bills,  come  not  on  final 
passage  but  rather  on  the  amendments 
which  decide  exactly  what  provisions 
will  remain  in  a  bill,  and  what  provisions 
will  be  deleted.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
reorganization  bill  we  are  now  debating, 
amendments  are  generally  considered  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  no 
record  of  how  a  Member  votes,  or  even  if 
he  votes.  Is  kept.  Because  of  tbls.  the 
public  Is  unable  to  judge  a  Member  accu- 
rately on  his  record.  The  record  simply  Is 
not  there. 

During  the  first  session,  such  Impor- 
tant items  85  the  decisions  whether  or 
not  to  appropriate  funds  for  both  the 
ABM,  and  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons were  made  in  this  anonymous  fash- 
Ion.  This  is  a  situation  which  we  should 
not  tolerate.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
know  how  its  Representatives  feel  about 
every  bill  which  comes  before  the  House. 
Any  situation  less  than  full  disclosure  of 
the  voting  record  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  is  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
principles  of  democracy. 

This  secrecy  has  a  second,  and  equally 
damaging,  effect  on  the  workings  of  the 
House.  Because  there  is  no  record  kept 
of  how  a  Representative  votes  in  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole,  or  even  if  he 
votes  at  all,  the  number  of  Members 
who  participate  in  the  secret  teller  votes 
is  substantially  less  than  the  number  who 
participate  in  the  votes  that  are  recorded. 
Members  feel  that  they  have  more  Im- 
portant things  to  do  than  to  sit  with  a 
relative  handful  of  other  Members  and 
participate  in  votas  which  will  remain 
unlcnown  to  their  constituents.  Thus, 
many  Important  votes  take  place  with 
less  than  half  of  the  Members  participat- 
ing. Indeed,  many  decisions  are  made 
with  fewer  than  100  Members  voting. 

The  vote  on  last  year's  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the  more 
blatant  examples  or  this  problem.  An 
amendment  which  would  have  substan- 
tially reduced  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram was  defeated  In  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  by  a  mere  two  votes.  Sixty-one 
Members  voted  for  the  amendment.  63 
against  it.  and  311  members  aid  not 
vote  at  all.  Even  the  vote  on  the  ABM. 
certainly  one  of  the  most  crucial  legisla- 
tive Jecisions  in  re(^ent  years,  saw  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Members  par- 
ticipating. The  effect  of  this  massive  non- 
participation  Is  obvious.  Its  damage  to 
the  legislative  functioning  of  the  Rouse 
Is  severe. 

The  amendment  to  allow  record  teller 
votes  would  do  much  to  correct  both  of 
the  problems  I  have  dliKiussed.  It  would 
allow  a  record  of  the  Member's  votes  on 
Important  issues  in  the  Committee  of 


the  Whole  to  be  kept.  and.  by  doing  so. 
it  would  encourage  the  Members  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Committee  by  giving  them 
the  credit  they  deserve  for  casting  their 
vote.  I  urge  all  the  Members  ot  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  lifting  the  veil 
of  secrecy  from  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  today  will  go  down  in 
the  annals  of  Congress  as  a  day  of  great 
historical  significance,  for  today  we  have 
passed  the  most  monumental  and  com- 
prehensive congressional  reform  bill 
since  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act  of 
1946.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  those  Members 
who  served  on  the  Monroney-Madden 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  which  began  working  on  this 
problem  way  back  in  1965.  They  did  a 
most  commendable  Job  and  we  are  deep- 
ly indebted  to  their  efforts.  I  also  want 
to  extend  my  praise  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Rules  Committee  who  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  this  leg- 
islation both  in  their  special  subcommit- 
tee and  here  on  the  fl(»r  of  the  House. 
Their  patience  and  perseverance  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  that  this 
body  has  demonstrated  to  the  Nation  its 
commitment  to  the  proposition  that  this 
should  be  a  decade  of  government  re- 
form. Reform,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home,  and  this  body,  through  this 
sweeping  legislation,  has  proven  to  the 
Nation  that  it  is  very  serious  about  keep- 
ing its  own  house  in  order.  At  a  time 
when  our  Institutions  are  under  increas- 
mg  attack  from  all  directions  for  not  be- 
ing responsive,  we  have  passed  a  bill  that 
»ill  make  this  Congress  more  responsive 
to  its  own  membership  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  it  serves.  This  to 
me  is  the  heart  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  this  most  historic 
moment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House. 
in  the  past  weeks  ot  debate  and  votes  on 
amendments  to  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  H.R.  17654.  has  undertaken 
its  first  meaningful  reform  in  24  years. 
Ot  course,  these  amendments  have  been 
added  to  a  piece  of  legislation  which  does 
credit  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Calilomia  (Mr.  Sisk)  and  his  col- 
leagues who  pr{xluced  HJl.  17654. 

Several  amendments  have  been  added 
which,  when  enacted  into  law,  will  have 
a  tremendous  impact  in  reforming  the 
operations  of  the  House.  As  one  who  has, 
since  I  first  entered  this  Chamber  10 
years  ago.  argued,  cajoled,  lobbied,  and 
pushed  for  reform,  I  am  particularly 
heartened  that  the  number  of  Members, 
who  have  now  come  to  realize  and  sup- 
port what  I  and  a  few  others  have  long 
maintained,  is  sufficient  to  pass  these 
amendments. 

I  cannot  be  entirely  sanguine  about 
the  outcome  of  the  delates  and  votes, 
however,  for  several  key  amendments 
have  l>een  rejecwd.  Those  which  would 
have  overturned  the  seniority  system 
were  particulorlj'  important.  Given  the 
momentum  for  reform  which  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  has  generated, 
and  which  the  growing  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic  supports   and   demands,   the  House 
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must  not  now  comfortably  relax  Into 
self-satisfied  approval  of  our  actiona. 
Only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken. 

The  key  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  provides  for  the  re- 
cording of  teller  votes.  This  amendment, 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CNeill)  and 
California  (Mr.  Gubsih>.  provides  that 
teller  votes  be  recorded  by  clerks  or  elec- 
tronic devices  on  demand  of  one-fifth  of 
a  quorum.  Each  Member's  vote,  and  a 
list  of  the  absentees,  would  be  printed  in 

the  CONGRISSIONAI.  RXCORO. 

To  understand  the  real  importance  of 
this  provision,  one  need  only  nm  down 
the  list  of  some  of  the  major  votes  which 
were  cast  in  secrecy,  by  means  of  the 
nonrecord  teller  vote  system.  In  the  91st 
Congress: 

The  House  vote  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  bill,  H_R.  15628; 

The  amendment  to  cut  the  funds  for 
theSST; 

Amendments  regarding  the  no-knock 
and  preventive  detention  provisions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Coiul  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970, 
HJl.  16196; 

Amendments  regarding  the  Infamous 
Whitten  amendments,  tacked  on  to  the 
fiscal  year  19"0  Labor-HEW  spproprta- 
Oon  bill.  HH.  15931.  and  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  H.R.  16916. 

The  teller  vote  has  been  used  as  s 
means  to  shield  Memt>ers  from  the 
scrutiny  of  their  constituencies.  It  has 
been  employed  as  a  de%'ice  to  curtail  re- 
sponsive representation.  The  abolition  of 
secrecy  attendant  upon  this  vote  was  Ion? 
overdue,  and  certainly  passage  of  the 
O'Nelll-Ouhser  amendment  to  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  .\ct  is  a  milestone 
In  our  struggle  for  congressional  reform. 
A  second  amendment  to  the  act  which 
was  passed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  requires  that  a  record  of  all 
rollcall  votes  in  committees  be  available 
to  the  public.  In  addition,  where  there 
is  a  record  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  a 
measure,  the  total  number  of  votes  for 
and  against  the  measure  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report.  This 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Pasceu.)  on  be- 
half of  60  Members,  including  myself. 

Again,  this  amendment  will  help  to 
lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  surrounds 
so  much  of  what  the  House  does,  and 
thereby  enable  the  public  to  see  and  to 
know  how  the  House  is  working 

A  third  amendment,  offered  by  our 
distingtiished  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  S-nioni  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
70  of  his  colleagues,  including  myself, 
provides  10  minutes  of  debate  on  motions 
to  recommit  with  Instruction,  with  time 
equally  divided  between  the  Member  of- 
fering the  motion,  and  the  opposition 
TlUs  amendment  will  permit  Members 
to  debate  briefly,  at  least,  motions  to  re- 
commit with  instructions. 

A  fourth  amendment  requires  that 
conference  reports  and  explanatory 
statements  must  be  printed  in  the  Cou- 
CBissioHu.  Recokd  3  calendar  days,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays,  prior  to  consideration  by  the 
HDUse.   In  addition,   these  reports  and 


statements  must  be  available  on  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  report. 
This  amendment  was  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BnASEius )  on  behalf  of  himself  and  more 
than  80  Members.  Including  myself. 

All  too  often,  a  committee  report  is 
printed  in  the  Concressionai.  Rccobd  one 
night,  and  It  la  voted  on  the  succeeding 
day.  Its  complexity  and  length  make  the 
report  extremely  difHcult  to  analyze  with 
sufBcient  scrutiny.  Particularly  notorious 
in  this  regard  are  the  committee  reports 
Inserted  In  the  Ricokd  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  biUs  providing  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  funding.  Thus,  this 
amendment,  by  providing  time  for  study. 
is  extremely  important. 

Several  other  amendments,  which  have 
been  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  also  provide  significant  changes 
In  the  proposed  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  and  their  inclusion  considerably 
Improves  this  bill. 

These  other  amendments — all  of  which 
1  supported— included  one  which  gives 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  the  right  to  vote  in  committee.  An- 
other very  important  amendment  served 
to  nullify  a  provision  of  the  proposed 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  which 
would  give  any  Member  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  two-thirds  vote  for  approval 
of  a  nongennane  Senate  amendment. 
This  two-thirds  vote  requirement  which 
was  nullified  would  have  stymied  much 
progressive  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate,  such  as  the  18-year-oId  vote  pro- 
vision which  was  added  by  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  added  to  the  al- 
ready significant  reform  provided  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  Unfor- 
tunately, several  equally  significant — if 
not  more  so — amendments  were  rejected. 
These  mark  the  objectives  for  which  we 
must  continue  to  fight. 

An  amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathawat)  and  i2  other  Members,  in- 
cluding myself,  would  have  opened  com- 
mittee meetings  to  the  public  unless  the 
committee  by  rollcall  vote  in  open  ses- 
sion, with  a  quorum  present,  decided 
otherwise.  It  would  have  also  prohibited 
committees  from  voting  to  close  more 
than  I  meeting  day  at  a  time. 

Serving  on  two  committees — the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs — I.  like  my  colleagues,  know 
the  Importance  of  committee  work. 
Much.  If  not  most,  of  the  important  leg- 
islative work  of  the  Congress  is  done  In 
committee. 

Without  question,  the  most  secretive 
committee  is  Appropriations.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee holds  its  hearings  on  budgetary 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction  in  execu- 
tive session.  Similarly,  markup  sessions 
are  held  in  secret. 

Thus,  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered— and  defeated— would  have  been  a 
significant  step  In  ending  the  secrecy 
which  attends  so  much  of  the  substan- 
tive work  which  Congress  does.  Its  de- 
feat was  unfortunate:  it  must  serve  as 
a  spur  to  renewed  effort  by  those  of  us 
committed  to  full  and  effective  congres- 


sional reform  to  continue  working  for 
these  ends. 

The  most  needed  reform  is  a  change 
in  the  seniority  system,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ade- 
quately respond  to.  and  reflect,  the  needs 
of  our  Nation.  Above  all  else,  this  is  the 
Internal  reform  which  1  have  consist- 
ently advocated.  For  this  system  places 
in  entrenched  positions  of  power  too 
many  chairmen  committed  to  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo.  and  to  rejecting  the 
needs  of  today  and  of  tomorrow  for  the 
outmoded  measiires  of  yesterday. 

I  believe  an  amendment  abolishing  tlie 
seniority  system  should  have  been 
adopted.  At  the  vers'  least,  the  modest 
amendment  which  was  offered  providing 
that,  in  electing  conomlttee  chairmen, 
the  House  need  not  select  the  member 
with  the  longest  consecutive  service, 
should  have  been  adopted. 

This  amendment  was  not  adopted. 
Nor  were  the  amendments  which  pro- 
vided that  the  majority  party  members 
of  each  committee  would  select  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  tliree  senior  com- 
mittee members  of  the  majority  party, 
and  that  tenure  of  committee  chairmen 
would  be  limited  to  four  terms  unless  tlie 
House,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  suspended 
the  rule. 

Thus,  although  the  amendments 
adopted  have  effected  worthwhile  and 
important  changes  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  bill,  the  failure  to  abol- 
ish, or  at  least  modify,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem denion<;trates  tlie  need  to  continue 
to  press  for  reform,  si  that  the  Congress 
can  be  a  legislative  body  able  to  con- 
front, and  deal  with,  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems of  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  certainly  pleased  that  the 
House  approved  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  Because  of  an  un- 
expected delay  which  occurred  Just  be- 
fore the  vote.  I  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  record  my  approval.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  ■yea"  on  the 
measure. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17654.  entitled  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

The  very  title  itself  bespeaks  the  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  which  is  to  change 
some  of  the  procedures  or  ways  of  legis- 
lating in  Congress.  I  am  glad  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  word  "reorganization" 
because  It  carries  a  more  constructive 
connotation  than  the  word  reform.  Too 
frequently,  in  the  early  days  of  debate 
the  press  and  others  referred  to  this  as 
a  reform  measure. 

The  word  reform  as  I  understand  It 
means  to  abandon  some  evil  conduct  or 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Such  a  word 
carries  with  It  the  idea  that  one  who 
reforms  must  atone  for  their  past  errors 
or  do  penance  for  their  past  wrongs.  Now, 
I  know  there  has  been  room  for  improve- 
ment In  congressional  procedures.  We  are 
making  corrections  now.  But  It  should 
not  be  argued  that  all  of  our  procedures 
In  the  past  have  been  wrong  or  in  error 
and  that  they  are  all  going  to  be  aban- 
doned because  that  is  Just  not  the  situa- 
tion. Most  of  our  procedures  have  been 
time-tested  and  have  worked  well.  They 
do  need  amending  or  Improvement.  Thus 
the  word  reorganization  which  means  to 
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remodel  or  make  better  and  to  revise, 
but  not  to  abandon,  is  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  working 
off  and  on  toward  enactment  of  the  re- 
organization bill  for  almost  so  long  that 
the  memory  of  Members  runs  not  to  the 
contrary;  we  were  working  on  one  legis- 
lative bill  quite  some  time  before  the  re- 
cess. While  I  have  not  made  an  accurate 
count  of  legislative  days,  or  portions 
thereof.  I  am  sure  this  has  been  a  meas- 
ure that  has  taken  more  of  the  Ume  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  many 
other  subject  matters  in  recent  years.  I 
am  sure  we  have  worked  on  it  more  than 
a  dozen  days  and  perhaps  some  part  of 
15  legislative  daye. 

While  there  has  been  no  limitation  of 
debate,  so  also  there  was  no  limitation 
of  space  taken  to  clearly  spell  out  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.  H.R.  17654,  which 
was  Itself  a  voluminous  document. 

Now.  In  retrospect,  after  the  debate  Is 
over  and  In  consideration  of  the  contents 
of  the  bill,  it  becomes  somewhat  of  a  task 
to  capsulize  or  recapitulate  what  oould 
be  generally  regarded  and  accepted  by 
most  Members  as  the  most  beneficial  or 
helpful  changes  that  have  been  made 
which  will  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Congress  the  most  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  Image  of  the  Congress 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

For  my  part,  the  one  single  accom- 
plishment that  overshadows  all  others 
Is  what  could  be  described  as  the  secrecy 
package.  For  far  too  long  Members  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hiding  their 
voting  record  In  what  has  been  called  a 
3C  ,  teller  count  In  the  Committee  of  the 
5  '  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
These  votes  have  never  been  recorded  or 
there  has  never  been  any  announcement 
of  who  voted  on  either  side  of  the  Issue. 
Of  course.  If  a  Member  wished  to  an- 
nounce himself  what  stand  he  had  taken 
on  the  teller  count  that  was  his  prerog- 
ative. But  even  then  he  would  have  to 
be  taken  at  his  word  unless  he  could  get 
another  Member  to  vouch  for  him  be- 
cause they  had  walked  up  the  aisle  to- 
gether. While  a  teller  count  was  In  view 
of  those  in  the  gallery,  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  know  exactly  how  all  of 
the  Members  voted  as  they  marched  be- 
tween the  tellers.  Now  this  wlU  be 
changed  ind  these  votes  will  be  recorded 
and  publicized. 

For  my  part,  this  Is  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment of  this  bill.  The  Congress 
should  not  operate  In  secrecy.  If  a  Mem- 
ber is  not  willing  to  account  publicly  for 
his  stand  on  every  phase  of  every  Issue 
then  such  a  reluctance  is  indicative  of 
some  kind  of  fear  that  he  entertains  that 
he  has  taken  a  course  not  representative 
of  his  people  or  that  he  has  cast  his  vote 
not  in  the  general  interest,  but  instead  In 
B  direction  that  may  not  be  good  for 
either  his  own  district  or  for  the  coun- 
try. If  the  Congress  demands  freedom  of 
information  from  the  executive  branch 
then  certainly  the  Congress  should  be 
willing  to  make  its  entire  record  avtill- 
able  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
not  limited  to  just  a  few  rollcall  votes 
that  may  or  may  never  be  taken  under 
present  procedures. 

It  was  good  to  see  the  diange  made 


which  will  require  all  votes  in  commit- 
tees be  publicized.  If  a  Member  is 
ashamed  of  his  vote  in  committee  or  does 
not  want  it  publicized  it  may  be  he  is  on 
the  defensive  and  has  some  reason  to 
apologize  for  his  action  or  conduct.  If  a 
Member  Is  right  or  believes  he  is  right 
then  he  should  never  be  fearful  of  his 
vote  In  the  teller  live  or  in  committee 
bemg  publicized  for  the  benefit  of  his 
constituents,  and  even  those  he  does  not 
represent. 

Another  advance  that  has  been  made 
is  that  meetings  of  committees  and  hear- 
ings be  open  unless  there  is  a  valid  rea- 
son to  have  it  otherwise  such  as  classi- 
fied Information  or  for  security  reasons. 
Then  meetings  can  be  closed  upon  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee. 

■nien  as  a  portion  of  the  thread  run- 
ning through  all  of  H.R.  17654  against 
secrecy  and  tor  freedom  of  information 
is  the  requirement  of  publication  in  ad- 
vance of  such  documents  as  reports 
which  accompany  appropriations  bills 
and  also  conference  reports.  Also,  as  a 
part  of  what  could  be  said  to  be  this  lift- 
ing of  the  veil  of  secrecy  is  the  access  by 
the  radio  end  electronic  media  to  com- 
mittee hearmgs.  Quite  wisely  the  bill 
provided  for  written  rules  to  be  formu- 
lated by  each  committee.  While  the  bill 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  permit  electronic 
media  to  operate  in  the  House  galleries 
during  meetings  of  the  House  nonethe- 
less it  Is  a  step  forward  to  have  commit- 
tee meetings  opened  to  the  radio  and 
electronic  media.  Once  again  nothing 
should  take  place  In  any  committee 
meetings  for  which  Members  should  be 
ashamed.  There  should  be  no  fear  about 
any  matter  transacted  in  committee 
meetings  beUig  made  public,  if  every- 
thing is  proper  and  alwve  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  significant 
advance  provided  for  in  HJl.  17654  Is 
the  whole  thrust  toward  democratization 
of  committee  procedures.  There  Is  a 
thread  running  through  this  bill  that 
from  here  on  the  dectaionmaking  power 
will  rest  with  the  committee  itself  rather 
than  with  the  chairman  alone.  In  other 
words,  the  power  shall  rest  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee  rather  than 
with  only  the  chairman.  This  will  In- 
clude such  things  as  decisions  over  the 
order  of  business  and  the  prc^vlslons  for 
regular  committee  meetings  which 
would  mean  that  power  over  the  staff 
would  rest  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee rather  than  the  chairman  silone. 
Then,  of  course,  if  a  meeting  were  called 
the  chairman  could  no  longer  prevent 
the  meeting  simply  because  as  bead  of 
the  committee  he  could  absent  himself. 
Provisions  have  been  made  If  a  chair- 
man Is  not  present  the  ranking  member 
takes  over  and  the  committee  meeting 
proceeds. 

As  I  look  about  trying  to  find  some  of 
the  better  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished by  this  bill  I  suppose  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  bill  was  something 
over  which  there  was  no  controversy.  I 
refer  to  the  creation  of  a  Congressional 
Research  Service  put  in  place  of  the  old 
Library  Reference  Service.  This  was  es- 
sentially an  upgrading  but  It  Is  quite  s 
vast  Improvement  over  what  we  have 
had  In  the  past.  It  will  mean  this  re- 


search service  can,  hopefully,  evaluate 
all  legislative  programs.  As  an  adjunct 
to  this  new  research  service  the  bill  it- 
self provided  for  Joint  data  processing 
which,  of  coiu-se,  was  struck  out  before 
final  passage.  I  supported  this  because  at 
this  point  we  had  received  no  assurance 
from  the  other  body  they  would  go  along 
and  we  should  continue  with  data  proc- 
essing on  our  own  until  such  Ume  as 
there  is  an  assurance  of  cooperation 
from  the  other  body. 

I  opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose 
the  effort  to  ban  all  proxies  in  cocnmlt- 
tee.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  secrecy.  In 
fact,  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  secrecy. 
Proxies  may  be  tailor-made,  that  Is.  lim- 
ited as  to  time  and  content.  The  entire 
business  world  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  principal  and  agent.  The  use  of  prox- 
ies is  an  application  of  the  law  of  agency. 
Quite  frequently,  a  Member  could  find 
it  utterly  impassible  to  be  in  two  com- 
mittee meetings  both  of  which  were  con- 
ducting Important  matters  at  exactly 
the  same  time,  even  though  the  commit- 
tee rooms  may  be  located  close  together. 
The  time  could  conceivably  come,  when 
a  Member  would  have  to  be  present  to 
physically  vote  in  one  committee  and 
lose  his  voice  in  the  other  except  by 
means  of  a  proxy.  If  there  has  been 
abuse  of  proxy  it  has  not  been  by  the 
committee  but  by  the  principal  or  In 
this  case  the  Member.  If  there  has  been 
any  abuse  this  has  been  by  the  Members 
themselves  who  sign  a  whole  pad  of 
proxies  in  advance  and  proceed  to  turn 
them  over  to  a  chairman  with  no  specifi- 
cation as  to  their  use  or  limitations  as 
to  time. 

There  was  created  by  H.R.  17654  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations which  will  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  operations  of  Con- 
gress and  that  means  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. This  Is  certainly  a  salutary  pro- 
vision and  could  hopefully  mean  that 
instead  of  having  a  reorganization  bill 
once  every  25  years  this  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  would  recom- 
mend programs  regularly  at  least  every 
few  years. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  one  advance 
we  have  made  is  to  convert  the  pay 
scales  from  so-called  base  pay  to  gross 
pay  or  real  dollars.  This  is  the  so-callfd 
Broyhlll  amendment  which  was  adopted. 
To  me  this  makes  sense.  I  have  never 
had  any  reason  to  fail  to  divulge  the  pay 
of  people  on  my  staff.  This  Is  simply  an- 
other portion  of  the  thread  of  anti- 
secrecy  that  goes  all  through  this  bill. 
If  a  Member  has  any  reason  to  hide 
the  pay  scale  of  his  staff  then  such  pay 
may  be  excessive.  Those  of  us  from  Mis- 
souri have  never  had  any  worry  or  con- 
cern over  this  matter  because  quite  reg- 
ularly the  pjpers  in  our  State  translate 
the  base  into  real  dollars  and  publicize 
the  salaries  of  each  member  of  the  staff 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Tet  another  substantial  step  forward 
Is  the  compilation  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures. I  must  confess  that  when  a 
point  of  order  has  been  raised  It  takes  a 
lot  of  research  to  locate  the  precedents. 
Precedents  are  on  file  in  the  Parliamen- 
tarian's once  but  not  always  of  easy 
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access  Now  by  the  tenn*  of  this  bill  aU  Many  of  our  young  people  have  -dropped  Act  of  1970  which  the  House  has  been 

^TwUltoow  what  VS^  have  been  out"  because  they  compare  the  problems  considering  for  seyera^  weeks, 

to  me^ast  Members  wmnolonger  have  in  America  with  the  apparent  slow  pace  I  support  this  bUl.  not  as  a  perfect  or 

To  TZT-^f^^^^^  Of  riSlng  the  ^'J^/^^-'on  and  they  have  come  to  ^l^^,^^ t.V'^.Z^  ^'J^l^TsSi 

^"'TeX.en'?  tS^y  S^'to°VtS,'d^c  "I^TlLf^rmation  explosion  of  the  last  Ute  Rather  I  support  the  bm  for  the 

»ni  ofSnTot  bTsublect  w  a  i^t  of  25  years  bring  far-away  events  into  the  few  liny  steps  forward  it  tak«  toward 

wm^or  will  not  be  subject  to      point  ^^  y^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'!:^f'±'^^.^}!r.^I°'^-  IZ,'!!"^, 


adop't:^  T^.^^^'^^c^T:STl^l  r    'Z'^^I^T^Z'SoZ^T^.^ZZii    "uipttre"S^stCo'.^r«s"^lp  by  without 

'g?^Se'lJ*^age'^h<^l'tSig  Setter     for  f^°"-"-  \-„'--  "b^,  ^^    '*„''?|n^S'~-'n"  "  h'I^    ?t"^ 
accommodaUons  for  pages.  I  was  also     people  demand  to  know  more  about  how     on  congresswnai  _ 


^^^r"-  '''^  ""^  ""'"  '^S^^c-o-SeTJ^ve  a  right  to  .now  T.^.^^'lLT^^^r^fu^^ 

to  constit^ts^  Govern-  that  the  pubUc  ouUjry  for  a  more  mod- 

ov^e'r^errgtSrhU^^T^^  ^^  ^^Z'^e^^^e^^-^i  t:^.T^::TZT^T.^StX'Z 

point  it  seems  all  of  the  effort  has  been  anes  tney  pay.  riurnermore,  mere  »oiuu  .              .          moved  forward  to 

Wr!rth  fhTitmiele  Of  course  only  time  be  less  misunderstanding  today  about  the  rather  that  we  nave  movea  lonvaro  to 

BBS-IEtJts  Er».tv.27s;i"?.sc;  a=r=i-.^'isss; 

direction  of  ellnunaUon  of  secrecy.  "'5?^'"  w^,'  i    ,      j!i^      »f;  .Z,,u  outerlzatlon  of  many  functions  of  the 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New   Jersey.    Mr.  is  hidden  behind  closed  doors.  As  a  r^ult,  ^1'^^°'^°1^"^^^]^°^^°yotI 

Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  pas-  too  many  people  look  upon  our  deUbera-  Congress  _ln__an  ^aooress  m^new  ^oik 


on  legislation. 


cratic  fashion. 


mlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Dnder  the  rule,  the 


Even  within  the  House  ItseU.  many  Mr.  HOBTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  ,-  „  ,.  „,j„^ 

MemSrs^^laln  of  authorlUrlan  rul«  who  has  offered  ideas  for  reform  of  the  previous  qu.«t»nU  ordered^ 

designed  to  prevent  minority  expression  legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 

dStau  debate  and  who  has  for  several  Congresses  spon-  amendment?                           ,      ^  , 

^ClS^mui  the  people  of  this  coun-  sored  legislation  to  Improve  the  workings.  Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Sp^er,  I  ask  for  a 

trf ^k  rf  S  f^tota  toetTtasSw-  streamline  the  procedures,  and  enhance  separate  vote  on  the  Schwengel  amend- 

^t^ns^  we  S^e^^tlSly  come  to  expect  the  responsiveness  of   theCongr^    I  ■»^/|^^^'>  g'^^  "^^^  ,,. 

their  represenuUves   to  be  ingenuous,  support  the  Legislative  Reorganization  The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  ae 
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Mr.    DANIELS    of    New  Ter^y!    Mr.    is  hidden  behind  closed  doors.  .^  a  r^ult,  P^jfjj^"™  <'i„™.^^'^, 
rhai 

frfnf°lfl7o'  '^^^''''^  Keorganizauon     --^^^-;^^---^^'--—'^-  puter  Audit  System  symposium  I  stated 

Act  of  1970.  ^^  ExecuUve  proposes,  that  Congress  would  conLmue  to  lose  Ita 

The  Committee  on  Rules  provided  us    ^t  "^^^^^^^^  h^  devdoped^r  co-equal  power  with  the  executive  branch 

»ith  a  forward  looking  biU.  The  pro-     ^/^!!S^^^„L  f^ain^aS^^^^  if  it  did  not  equip  itself  with  the  comput- 

cedural  changes  point  us  toward  modem-     ^^J^^^  ^^n^  S^hSlty  wiS^  our  ers  and  adequate  sUff  needed  to  give  our 

izing  the  House  so  that  we  can  deal    °^,  °^„^^°"^u?"^ffioni^^  Members   the  same  access  to  complex 

more  efflcienUy  with  our  ever- increasing     ?°^"^"fS,^,h  "1?^.  ^  data  and  policy  analj-sis  tools  which  are 

workload.  '"^'  ChalrmanTit  is  time  to  open  the  presently  available  to  Federal  agencies. 

New  developments  In  InformaUon  re-      .  "^-  j.  .    .^  ^  j^  ^^^  sunshine  in         This  bill  is  a  step  toward  this  goal.  If 

trieval  wlU  provide  Congress  with  an  in-     friT'time  to  clear  away  even  the  sem-  only   a   smaU   one.   Hopefully,   we   will 

dependent  means  of  legislative  analysis.       ^  ^  secrecy  and  let  the  people  know  carry  this  bill  into  pubUc  law  and  as  we 

Knowledge  is  power  and  with  that  power     Z^^J^^  for  themselves  whether  we  implement  its  modest  reforms,  they  wlU 

we  can  perform  our   rightful   role  not     «o    '  „?  their  interests    It  is  Ume  to  serve  to  whet  our  appeUte,  and  that  of 

only  in  the  development  of  legislation,    llj^  ^^  j ^ith  of  all  our  people  and  the  public,  for  even  more  modernizations 

but  in  review  of  existing  programs  as    g^p^iaUy  regain  the  trust  of  our  chil-  in  our  legislaUve  proMSS.  ^^  ^    ^  § 

weU  as  more  efHcient  constituent  services.        ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  restore  to  the        I  want  to  congratulate  those  who  have     -g 

Too  often,  in  all  three  areas— analysis,     coniiress  its  greater  rightful  role  in  leg-  led  the  fight  for  this  blU  for  putting  aside 

legislation,  and  constituent  services— we     jsiaUng  self-centered  motives  designed  to  pre- 

are  dependent  on  executive  agencies  and        j^j.  chairman   it  is  for  these  reasons  serve  all  of  the  current  powers  and  pre- 

departments  for  information  upon  which     ^^^^  \  ^^  on  record  as  a  sponsor  of  rogatives  within  Congress,  and  for  em- 

the  Constitution  requires  us   to  make    amendments  to  record   teUer  votes;   to  phasizing,  instead,  the  need  for  refonns 

independent  legislative  Judgments.  It  Is     provide  for  3-day  conference  report  lay-  that  wUl  serve  Congress  as  an  institu- 

essential  that  the  Congress  develop  In-    J  ^.  f^^  open  committee  sessions;  for  tion  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  far  better 

dependent  facilities  for  judgment  In  a    (lisciosure  of  record  votes  in  committee;  in  the  long  run  than  we  are  now  equipped 

most  expeditious  and  timely  manner.  ^^^  debate  time  on  motions  to  recom-  to  do.  4  ,  , 

Consistent  with  the  development  of    ^^-  and  for  guaranteed  debate  time  on  ^  ^.^^  "^^^^      m^^^i^  «    »"f„^ 

congressional  information  retrieval  and    amendments.    I    have    also    voted    to  hoping  Uiat  this  will  be  the  ftrst  in  a 

analysis  systems  is  the  expansion  of  the     strengthen  other  parts  of  this  bUl  as  weU.  series  of   Increasingly   meaningful   and 

Legislative   Reference   Service   and   the        All  of  these  amendments  make  our  pro-  bold   legislative    reorganization   acts   to 

General  Accounting  Office.  Both  of  these     cedures  more  democratic  and  open  the  emerge  from  Congress   m   the  coming 

congressional  agencies  have  aided  us  in    House  to  pubUc  view.  y^-     <^„.ro"AM      Ar«    th^r*     «nv 
the  past  and  should  be  strengthened.           i  recognize  the  problem  is  amending        The    CHAIRMAN.     Are    there     any 

In  supporting  this  committee  bUl.  how-     House    procedures.    Often    amendments  amendments?  If  not.  under  the  rule,  tne 

ever.  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  it  falls    intended  to  make  procedures  more  fair  Comnutlee  nses       -^^...^  ,^^,  ^, 

to  go  far  enough  in  opening  the  Congress     wiU  be  turned  around  in  changing  cir-  .^^ccordhigly  ^^e  Commltl^  x^ose.  ana 

to  the  full  view  of  the  people.  We  are  al-     cumstances   and  become   undemocratic,  the  Speaker  ^;"J5Jf^"°^^^"i?„^^' 

most  daUy  attacked  for  being  secretive;     These  amendments,  however,  have  un-  Mr.  NATCHM^Cha^an  of  the  Comm^ 

our  ethics  are  Impugned;  we  are  held  up     dergone  long  study  and  review  and  I  am  Jf«  ?J  ^^  !^w.H?Sft  thn^f>nmmi?t^e 

to  ridicule  and  abuse.  We  are  accused    confident  they  wiU  strengthen  this  great  Uie  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 

of  gutting  progressive  legislation  while    House  and  the  Congress.  ^';^^,  ^^iT.'^f ' '^'^i^^^^^^^ 

in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  then        Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  Com-  (HJl  17654    to  ^prove  the  operaUon  of 

voting  on  the  record  so  as  to  seem  to    mlttee  on  Rules  for  drafting  a  progres-  the   legislative  branch   of   the  Federal 
support  It                                                       sive  reform.  That  it  has  been  amended     Government,   and    ^^r   0  her   piuT»se^^ 

Because  committee  votes  are  not  dis-    beyond  their  draft  is  not  to  their  dls-  pursuant  to  House  ResoluUon  10^^^^ 
closed,  we  are  accused  of  secretly  making     credit:   they  have  pointed  the  way  and     ^P^^^i^^.^n.^^^H^^^^^ 

unholy  alliances  and  seU-servlng  deals     the  House  has  worked  its  wiU  In  a  demo-  sundry  amem^nte  adopted  by  the  Com- 


manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  Schwengel  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  pftg«  13.  strike  out  lines  16  to  24,  In- 
clxislve.  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  CUuM  27(e)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RapresentAtlves  U  amended 
by  ftddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■No  vote  of  any  member  of  any  committee 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  may 
be  cast  by  proxy.'." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  cm 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  156,  nays  187,  not  voting  88. 
as  follows: 

(RoUNo.  3041 

TEAS— 16« 


Abbltt 
AdBlr 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Afhbrook 
Arres 
BeU.  Oalir. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brlnkley 
Bro^'in  field 
Brotsznan 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burkff.  Fls. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Caffery 
Chamberlain 
ChapiwU 
Chlaholm 
ClancT 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbeit 
CoughUn 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davlfs.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarsa 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Duncan 
Dw>er 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Erie  n  bom 
Esrh 

E^shleman 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flowers 


Abcrnethy 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson. 

Tenn, 
Annunzlo 
Arendi 
Ashley 
A5plnall 
Betts 

BlQggl 

Blanton 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  O'Konsfcl 
Foreman  PasBman 


Prey 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Oaliaanakls 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Orlffln 
Qroas 
Orover 
Oude 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hammer- 
schmldt 


PUie 
Plrnle 

poir 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

QuUIen 

RalUbark 

Rarlck 

Reld.  Ut. 

Held.  N.T. 

Rlegle 

RoblsoD 

Roe 


Hansen.  Idaho  Both 

Harrington  Ryan 

Harsha  Sandman 

Harvey  Satterfleld 

Hastings  Schadeberg 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  Scheuer 

Heckler.  Mass.  Schmltz 
HeUtc&kl 


Henderson 

HoRan 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kafitenmeler 

Koch 

Kyi 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

McClory 

McOloakcy 

McCIure 

McDade 

McKneally 

MacOregor 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mayne 

MUlcr.  Ohio 

Mlnlsb 

Mlnahall 

Mize 

Mlzell 

Morae 

Mosher 

NlcboU 
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BORgS 

Bolaod 

Boiling 

Brademas 

BrascD 

Bray 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Te&. 

Biirt-n.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carey 

Carter 

Clark 


Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Sb  river 

Sikes 

Skubiu 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

SUOtOQ 

Stelger.  Arta. 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tcague.  Calif. 

Tbompeon.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgonto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WUllams 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyroao 

Zton 

Zwach 


Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Ccnable 
Convers 
Daniels.  N.J. 
DavU.  Ga. 
Dent 
DlKgS 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duiski 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilbpr? 


Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fa&cell 

Kelghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Fcrd, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fra^er 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulion.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubaer 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hicks 
HcUfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Calif.  Otttnger 
Johnson.  Pa.       Patten 
Joi:es,  Ala, 


Eyros 

l-andgrebe 

Landrtmi 

Lepgett 

Uoya 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenxtctn 

McCarthy 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mall  I  lard 
Mathlaa 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olaen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

ONelll, 


Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kaet-a 

Kee 

Keith 

Kuykendall 


Pepper 
Petkms 
Phil  bin 
Podell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni 
Price.  TcX- 


RandaU 

Bees 

Beuai 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowsU 

Rousaelot 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Scott 

Shipley 

Btsk 

smith,  CaUf . 

Snyder 

Steed 

Sieiger,  Wli. 

Stephens 

Stmtton 

Stubblefletd 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teacue.  Tax. 

Thompson.  MJ. 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Oeerlln 

waggonner 

Watts 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
WrttEbt 
Wyatt 
Tatea 
Yatron 
Toung 
ZablocU 
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Alexander  Dowdy  Patman 

Baring  Edmondson  Pelly 

Barrett  Edwards.  1*.  Pettis 

Bcoll.  Md.  Pallon  Pickle 

Belcher  Partisteln  Poage 

Berry  Fiynt  Pollock 

Blackburn  Gettys  PoweU 

Blatnlk  Hanley  Pryor.  Aix. 

BOW  Hubert  PurceU 

Brock  Horton  Relfel 

Brooks  Hull  Rivers 

Burton.  Utah      Bnngate  Rogera,  Colo. 

Bush  Hunt  Roudebush 

Button  Ichcrd  Roybal 

Camp  fUng  Ruth 

Casey  Kleppe  Saylcr 

Cederberg  Kluczynskl  Scherle 

Celler  Lujan  SchneebeU 

Clawson.  Del  Lukens  Smith.  N.T. 

Collier  McCuUoch  Staggers 

German  McFall  Stokes 

CowRcr  McMUlan  Taft 

Daddarlo  May  Tunney 

Dawson  Melcher  Watson 

Delaney  Mesklll  Weltdcer 

Denney  Michel  Whltehurrt 

Derwlnskl  Murphy.  N.T.  Wldnall 

Dcvine  Myers  Wold 

Dln^ell  Nelsen 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  clerk  announced  the  followliig 
pairs: 

Mr.  B6bert  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Denney, 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Pe>Uy. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Gettya  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Define. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  McPaU  with  Mr.  CoUlar. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hunt. 


Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Handley  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  ReUeL 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr,  Baring  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rogen  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brook. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  P&rbcteln  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  McMlllST*  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Patm&Q  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Hung&te  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Del  ClawBon  with  Mr.  Whltehuixt. 

Mr.  Pollock  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  McEWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PEPPER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  NICHOLS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  KECOUMrr 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
pasedtotheblll? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unqualifiedly.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gboss  of  Iowa  moves  to  recommit  the 
Bin  HJt.  17654  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yca.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  326,  nays  19,  not  voting  84. 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.9091 
TEA&-S36 


Abbltt 

BevUl 

Buchanan 

AdBlr 

Blagrt 

B\Jrke.  Fla. 

Adams 

Blester 

Addabbo 

BlnRham 

Burleson.  Tbk. 

Albert 

Blanton 

BurllKm^Mo. 

Anderson, 

Boggt 

Buitan.  OUir. 

Caiu. 

Boland 

By  rue.  Pa. 

Anderson,  lU. 

BoUlng 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Caffery 

Tenn. 

Brasco 

Carey 

Andrews. 

Bray 

Carter 

N.  Dak. 

Brlnkley 

Chamberlain 

Annunalo 

Broomfidd 

ChappeU 

Arendfi 

BrotBuan 

Chlsbolm 

Ashley 

Brown.  CaUf. 

Clancy 

Ayres 

Brown.  M!ch. 

Clark 

BelL  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clausen. 

Bennett 

BroyhUI.  N.C. 

DonH. 

Betts 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

aay 
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CleveUind 

Oohelan 

Collins 

Colmer 

CoDftble 

CoQCa 

Conyen 

Oortwct 

Coughlln 

CTftmer 

Cruie 

Culver 

CimnlnghMa 

Dftnlel.  V&. 

Dwilels,  N  J. 

Davis.  0«. 

DavIs.  WU. 

delaOuza 

DcUenbftck 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohua 

Dom 

DownlntE 

DtUaU 

Dwyer 

Eckb&mt 

Edw&rds.  Ala. 

Edw&rds,  CiJU.  Lloyd 

Eilb^^  LonK.  La 

Erlenbom 


BfrcUer.  Umas. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HogUl 

Hollfleld 

Hoemer 

Howard 

HutchlnaoD 

Jacobs 

Jsnnsn 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Teon. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kaeen 

Ke« 

KeltH 

KocH 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landnun 

Lan^cn 

Latta 

LiWfo" 

Lenoon 


Long.  Md. 

Lowanstein 

UcCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClurs 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKnaally 
Mscdonaid, 


Eshleman 
EvAHS.  Colo. 
ETlns.  Tenn. 
Fasc«U 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Ptsh 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowera 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  UacOregor 
Ford.  Madden 

wuitam  D.      Uabon 
Foreman  Mallllard 

Fountain  Mann 

Fraser  Matah 

Frelinshuysen   MarUn 
Frey  Mathlas 

Frledel  MaUunaga 

Fulton.  Pa.  May 

Fulton.  Tenn.    Mayne 
Fuqua 


GaUflsnaUa 

aallagher 

Oarmstz 

Qaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Ooldvater 

OCDSBlflB 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green.  One 
Green,  Pa. 

Ortffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 


Me«d8 

Mikva 

Miller.  CalU. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MlnUh 

Mink 

M  lnsh.au 

Mlxe 

Mlzell 

UoUoban 


Moorbead 
Morpui 


Murphy,  ni. 

Natdier 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'KonsU 

Ola«n 

ONeal.Gft 


preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

QutUen 

BaUsback 

Randall 

Beea 

Held.  ni. 

Held.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhode* 

Rlagto 

Boberta 

Boblaon 

Rodlno 

Boa 

Roff«n,P1a. 

Rooney.  N  T. 

Booney.Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Bostenlcowskl 

Botb 

Bousaelot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Sattcrfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schweagel 

Boott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Slsk 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snydar 

^Tlnccr 

Stafford 

Stanton 

St«lger.  Ailz. 

Steigcr.  Wis. 

Stepbana 

Stratton 

Stubbteflaid 
SuUlnn 

Symington 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Thwnpaon.  NJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Cdall 

miman 

Van  De«r11n 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

vigonto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wballay 

Whlta 

Wiggins 

WllUams 

wuaon.  Bob 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatae 

Tatron 

Young 

Za^locU 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Hansen.  Idaho  O'Neill.  Mass. 

Hansen.  Wash.  Otttnger 

Harrington  Patten 

Harsha  Pepper 

Harray  Perkins 

Hasttngi  Plka 

Hathaway  Plmle 

Hawkins  PodeU 

Hays  Poff 
HecUer.  W.  Ta.  Pollock 
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Abemethy  Jonas.  Ala.  Scbmltx 

Andrews.  Ala.  Landgreba  Slkas 

Asbbrook  Michel  SteMl 

AspinaU  Mills  Teague.  Tex. 

Cabell  Montgtxnarr      Whlttan 

Duncan  Pasnnan 

Gross  Bariek 
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Atoxmndet 

Dlngell 

Patcian 

Banns 

Dowdy 

Pelly 

Barrett 

Edmondaon 

Pettis 

Beall,  Md. 

BdwBXds,La. 

PhUbln 

Belcber 

PallOD 

Pickle 

Berry 

Farbeteln 

Poaffe 

Bl&ckbuni 

Flynt 

Powell 

Blatnlk 

Oettya 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bow 

Han  ley 

PurceU 

Brock 

H«ben 

Baud 

Brooks 

Hortoa 

nrara 

Biuton,  Utab 

HuU 

BoamOido 

Bush 

Hungata 

Roudebuah 

Button 

Bunt 

Rcybal 

Camp 

Icbord 

Buth 

Casey 

Klnc 

Baylor 

Cederberg 

Kleppa 

aeharla 

CeUer 

Kluczynskl 

SdineebaU 

ClawBOD,  Del 

Lujan 

Btanan 

Collier 

Lukens 

Stokes 

Corman 

UcCulloch 

Stuckey 

Cowgcr 

McPaU 

Taft 

Daddatlo 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Dawson 

Melcber 

Watson 

Delaney 

MeskUl 

Welcker 

Denney 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Whitebunt 

Derwlnskl 

Nelsen 

WIdnaU 

Oevlne 

Myers 

Wold 

AUTHORIZATION  FOB  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE  TO  MAKE  APPRO- 
PRIATE TECHNICAL  AND  CON- 
PORMINa  CHANGES  IN  HJl.  17654 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that.  In  the  engrossment 
of  H-R.  17654,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 
permitted  to  make  appropriate  technical 
and  conforming  changes  and  adjust- 
ments with  respect  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents, section  numbers  and  references, 
section  headings,  punctuation  and  gram- 
mar, the  spelling  of  words,  the  number- 
ing of  the  respective  parts  of  titles,  ref- 
erences to  parts  and  titles,  the  consoli- 
dation and  relocation  of  sections  and 
amendments,  and  other  technical  and 
conforming  ciianges  and  adjustments 
with  respect  to  the  format  of  H.R.  17654. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  B«aU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  l^nney. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Talt. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  McPaU  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Dsddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.Selfel. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Boring  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  iSr.  Brodt. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Farbeteln  irlth  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  £>owdy  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Buth. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  McCuUodl, 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  LuJan  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Wbltehurst  with  Mr.  Del  Clswson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  b; 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3Sa.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  dUpoeltlon  of  geotber- 
mai  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2264)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  authorization  for 
grants  for  communicable  disease  control 
and  vaccination  assistance,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Yarborodgh,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kihwidy. 
Mr.  NtLsoH,  Mr.  Eaoletoh.  Mr.  Craks- 
TOW.  Mr.  Hdohes.  Mr.  Domikick.  Mr. 
jAViTs.  Mr.  Mdhpht.  Mr.  Phoutt,  and  Mr. 
SAXBk  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

APPOINTMENT  OP   CONFEREES  ON 
S.   3558,   AMENDING   COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OP  1934 
Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(S.  35581  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued  financ- 
ing for  tlie  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, with  a  House  amendment  there- 
to. Insist  on  the  amendment  of  the  House, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on     the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
the  table.  sachusetts?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Stagcirs,  BiIacdohald  of  Massachusetts. 
VAX  DmLm,  SPUHcn.  and  Biotbill  of 
North  Cartdina. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that  all    Members   may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 

passed.  

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Bpealcer, 
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I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  if  any,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distingutehed  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  will  not  take  up  any 
other  business  this  week.  The  program 
for  next  week  is  as  follows: 
Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
We  will  have  U  suspensions  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2763,  to  allow  purchase  of  systems 
and  equipment  for  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles over  statutory  price  limitation; 

HJfl.  14678,  penalties  for  illegal  fishing 
In  fishery  zone: 

S.  3153,  conservation  of  protective 
coral  reefs: 

HJl.  18886,  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  Hurley  tobacco  acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  15911,  to  increase  rates  of  pen- 
sion and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation; 

HJl.  18448,  group  mortgage  insurance 
for  service-connected  paraplegic  and 
quadriplegic  veterans; 

HJl.  16710,  to  authorize  loans  for 
mobile  homes  for  veterans; 

S.  719,  to  establish  a  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy: 

HJi.  19007,  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness; 

HJi.  12870,  to  establish  the  King  Range 
National  Conservation  Area,  Calif.,  and 
HH.  17789.  to  amend  act  fixing  bound- 
ary of  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  there  will  be 
a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  on  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  with  Colonel — and  for- 
mer Astronaut — Frank  Borman  speak- 
ing. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  we  will  have  H.R. 
18776,  to  establish  the  Bleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Mich.,  with 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  have: 

A  House  resolution  to  cite  Arnold  8. 
Johnson  for  contempt  of  Congress: 

H.R.  17333,  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1970,  with  an  open 
rule  and  2  hours  of  debate:  and 

HJl.  18583,  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

lit.  Speaker,  I  might  add  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  advised  me  he  hopes  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  his  committee  on  Monday 
on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  Is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  21 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  DJ 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RXJLE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NESCT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 

next.  

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMl'l'l'KE 
NO.  5  OF  COMMTITEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY TO  SIT  DURINQ  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  ON  SEPTEMBER  21 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  on  Monday,  September 
21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  the  crime  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


rorlam.  and  to  the  cult  of  violence  which 
abhors  the  religion  of  liberty? 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  the  President  or  any  other 
elected  official  about  how  our  problems 
should  \»  solved,  and  the  vitality  of  our 
political  system  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  our  citizens  over  tlie 
years  have  not  hesiuted  to  exercise  that 
right.  But  each  of  us  has  an  obligation 
to  eschew  violence  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning political  points,  and  the  person  who 
hesitates  to  denounce  terrorism  because 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  alienated 
who  resort  to  it,  is  as  much  at  fault  for 
the  contagion  of  violence  as  the  com- 
mitted revolutionary  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  destroy  himself  as  he  tries  to 
brln?  down  "the  system."  It  is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  bring  the  political  game  back 
within  tjounds,  and  the  President's  ad- 
dress yesterday  made  clear  that  the 
ground  rules  must  include  a  respect  for 
"those  decencies,  those  self-restraints, 
those  patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others "  tliat  must 
be  preserved  if  freedom  itself  Is  to  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  the 
President's  speech  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  read  lu 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SPEECH  AT  KAN- 
SAS STATE  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  afternoon  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  a  university  audience  on 
the  campus  of  Kansas  State  University. 
When  he  had  finished  his  audience  of 
15,000  students,  faculty,  and  friends  of 
the  university  rose  to  give  him  a  10-min- 
ute  standing  ovation.  Their  response  was 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon  had  met  the  need  of  the  hour 
for  firmness  and  commonsense  within 
the  framework  of  respect  for  the  law— 
that  necessary  respect  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  "the  religion  of  liberty." 

It  is  worth  noting.  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
the  violence  condemned  by  the  President 
has  not  been  limited  by  any  means  to  the 
campuses.  It  is  spreading  in  our  streets 
and  now  in  our  skies.  I  say  this  not  out 
of  alarm — for  alarmism  has  never  helped 
to  solve  the  most  difficult  problems  we 
have  faced — but  out  of  quiet  conviction 
tiiat  on  the  question  of  violence  every 
law-abiding  American,  of  whatever  po- 
litical persuasion,  must  put  his  foot 
down  at  precisely  the  line  drawn  by  the 
President  yeterday  afternoon.  The  merit 
of  the  Kansas  State  speech  lies  In  the 
fact  that  it  focuses  unequivocally  on  this 
one  issue:  Are  we  going  to  solve  our 
problems  through  give  and  take,  through 
due  process,  through  the  rule  of  law — or 
are  we  going  to  surrender  to  threat  and 
oounterthreat.  to  calculated  acts  of  ter- 


MIDDLE  EAST  HIJACKINOS  REPRE- 
SENT INTERNATIONAL  BLACKMAIL 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  Middle  East  hijack- 
ings represent  international  blackmail  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  lives  of  scores  of  in- 
nocent people  have  been  put  on  the  auc- 
tion block  by  a  gang  of  fanatical  ouUaws. 

The  danger  in  the  present  wave  at 
skyjackings  is  that  it  can  easily  spread 
into  an  infectious  disorder  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  for  any 
fanatical  minority  to  dramatize  its  case. 
It  is  also  the  kind  of  thing  that  appeals  to 
deranged  minds. 

We  must  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
deter  aerial  hijackings.  I  may  feel  especi- 
ally strongly  about  this  since  my  son  was 
a  passenger  on  the  747  that  was  hUacked 
to  Cairo  and  destroyed,  and  a  friend  and 
former  resident  of  my  city  is  still  a 
hostage  in  Jordan,  but  I  am  sure  all  civi- 
lized mankind  Is  outraged  and  not  just 
relatives  of  victims.  Have  we  done  all  that 
is  reasonably  possible  to  do? 

There  seems  to  be  no  one  final  answer 
to  the  problem.  Electronic  devices  are  not 
sufBciently  sensitive — but  they  help  and 
we  should  increase  their  use.  Sealed  or 
locked  pilot  cabins  are  no  solution  as  long 
as  a  hijacker  can  hold  a  pistol  to  a 
stewardess'  or  a  passenger's  head.  Armed 
guards  are  not  a  final  solution,  since  this 
is  importing  an  additional  risk  onto  a 
plane.  Armed  guards  will  help  prevent  hi- 
jacking, but  the  best  long  range  solution 
is  to  deter  such  crimes — by  having  the 
hijacker  returned  promptly  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  hijacked  plane  where  he  can 
be  quickly  and  eHeclJvely  punished.  The 
hijackers  must  have  no  hope  of  finding  a 
safe  haven  and  must  know  they  face 
swift  Justice  wherever  they  land. 
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I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  whose 
purpose  i5  to  accomplish  this.  It  provides 
that  in  any  case  In  which  an  aircraft 
is  hiJBCIced  to  a  foreign  country,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  air  carrier  to  carry 
as  a  passenger  any  citizen  of  such  foreign 
country  until  that  country  has  extra- 
dited the  hijacker  to  the  Sag  cotmtiy  of 
the  hijacked  aircraft.  The  President  is 
requested  to  take  the  steps  necessar;  to 
establish  this  policy  on  an  international 
tmsLs. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  citizens  of  a 
country  will  exert  pressure  on  their  own 
government  to  force  that  government  to 
return  the  hijacker,  since  the  citizens 
will  be  unable  to  fly  anywhere  on  any 
plane  until  this  is  done. 

Proposals  to  quarantine  any  nation 
which  fails  to  deal  effectively  with  hi- 
jackers will  be  made  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  next  week.  My  bill 
may  be  a  practical  way  to  do  this. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  step.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  punishing  the  in- 
nocent \jy  depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
aircraft  travel  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  But  the  situation  is  extraordinary. 
We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  de- 
mented or  the  irrational  but  with  pur- 
poseful terrort>its.  Firm  steps  are  neces- 
sary. 

All  of  us  are  sick  and  tired  of  vlolenoe. 
It  must  l>e  stopped. 


PE21SONAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

iMr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  become  my  practice  at  the  outset  of 
each  general  election  campaign  to  sub- 
mit for  the  RECoao  a  full  disclosure  of 
my  personal  financial  status.  I  may  re- 
gret that  these  regular  listings  of  my 
assetfi  consume  only  a  few  brief  lines  of 
type.  I  offer  them,  obviously,  in  no  spirit 
of  flaunting  my  worth — which,  with  six 
children  to  raise  and  educate,  has  never 
moved  far  from  the  brink  of  insolvency. 

Rather,  I  make  these  biennial  account- 
ings In  the  belief  that  the  people  of  my 
district  are  entitled  to  know  whether  I. 
as  the  nominee  of  my  party  for  a  2-year 
term  in  Congress,  am  free  of  financial 
ties  which  might  influence  my  actions  as 
their  representative. 

Under  California's  community  prop- 
erty law.  my  wife  and  I  Jointly  own  a 
mortgaged  residential  rental  property  of 
alwut  2' J  acres  on  Poway  Road  in 
Poway.  Calif.;  eqmty  of  about  »2<,500  in 
our  present  residence  at  3930  Argyle 
Terrace  NW.,  in  Washington.  D.C.;  a 
commercial  lot  and  residential  lot  in 
Imperial  County.  Calif.;  2' a  unimproved 
acres  in  Mojave  County.  Ariz.;  and  9  un- 
developed acres  near  Hllo,  Hawaii. 

We  own  no  corporate  stocks,  and  no 
bonds  of  any  nature.  My  salary  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  represents  slightly 
more  than  95  percent  of  our  gross  income. 
Our  Internal  Revenue  Service  forms  will 
be  made  available  for  scrutiny,  if  re- 
quested, by  news  media  or  any  otber  re- 
sponsible body. 


CITIZENSHIP  COMMENTARY 
CEREMONY 

iMr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Spealter.  today  is 
Citizenship  Day.  It  was  so  designated  by 
Congress  almost  two  decades  ago  to  com- 
memorate the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  September  17. 1787.  and  in  recog- 
nition of  all  persons  who.  by  coming  ot 
age  or  by  naturalization,  have  attained 
citizenship  during  the  past  year. 

Unfortunately,  relatively  little  public 
notice  will  be  taken  of  this  special  day. 
Pew  Americans  are  even  aware  that  to- 
day is  anything  except  Thursday.  Al- 
though 3'2  million  young  people  have 
attained  the  right  to  vote  In  the  past 
year,  for  most  of  them  nothing  special 
wUl  lie  done  today,  or  any  other  day,  to 
celebrate  and  sanctify  their  attainment 
of  this  most  precious  of  all  democratic 
rights. 

President  Nixon  will  give  a  speech,  yet 
few  other  public  olBclals,  religious,  civic, 
or  educational  leaders,  in  any  part  of 
the  Nation  will  hold  any  type  of  cere- 
mony or  special  observance  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  very  special  day. 
Although  President  Nixon  issued  a  proc- 
lamation over  3  months  ago  asking  for 
such  observances  to  be  planned  for  to- 
day, since  It  is  not  a  holiday,  for  most 
Americans  it  will  be  business  as  usiial. 

This  blase  attitude  would  be  unfortu- 
nate during  normal  times.  It  is  tragic 
during  a  period  of  our  history  when 
democracy  Is  being  challenged  by  a 
doubting  generation  of  young  people, 
many  of  whom  have  lost  faith  in  demo- 
cratic Institutions  which  have  made  this 
country  so  unique  in  all  human  history, 
so  durable,  so  strong. 

At  a  time  when  all  too  many  seem 
willing  to  countenance  noting,  burning, 
and  some  even  bombing,  it  Is  sad.  Indeed, 
that  the  adult  community  does  not  im- 
press upon  young  people  the  most  power- 
ful and  importaint  weapon  of  social 
change  they  can  ever  receive — the  right 
to  vote. 

And.  In  great  measure,  because  the 
adult  community  makes  no  fuss  over  this 
newly  acquired  right  of  young  people  who 
have  Jiist  beccme  of  age,  because  we 
rarely  publicly  reaffirm  our  own  faith 
in  the  right  to  vote,  few  young  people  at- 
tribute much  significance  to  thLs  newly 
acquired  right  and  power.  The  infectious 
disease  of  not  voting,  from  which  many 
never  recover,  takes  over.  And  it  takes 
its  heaviest  toll  among  the  yoimg.  the 
Ignorant,  the  poor,  the  disenchanted. 

Is  it  any  wonder? 

When  a  person  from  a  foreign  land 
becomes  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  ther«  is  often  a  very  elab- 
orate and  impressive  ceremony.  He  as- 
sembles with  others  to  be  naturalized 
in  the  Federal  or  State  court  nearest  his 
home.  Relatives  and  other  friends  are 
present.  Typically,  after  an  Invocation, 
a  color  guard  presents  the  flac  of  the 
United  States.  Standing  before  the  flag 
of  his  newly  adopted  nation,  the  person 
to  be  naturalized  repeats  the  oath  of 


allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  be- 
comes at  that  moment  a  citizen.  Pol- 
lowing  this,  the  new  citizen  is  addressed 
and  welcomed  by  various  commiinity 
leaders  such  as  the  mayor  of  his  city. 
All  present,  new  and  old  citizens  alike, 
then  sing  the  national  anthem  together. 

After  participating  in  such  an  impres- 
sive, patriotic  event,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
new  citizens  tend  to  cherish  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  exercise  it  at  each  election. 

As  a  naturalized  citizen  he  has  actively 
chosen  to  make  the  United  States  his 
new  home,  to  abide  by  its  laws,  to  defend 
It  if  necessary,  and  to  participate  In  the 
functioning  of  its  government.  For  these 
rights  and  privileges  lie  has  waited  for 
a  period  of  5  yean,  studied  its  history 
and  form  of  government,  and  Anally 
taken  an  oath  to  defend  his  new  country. 

A  person  who  Is  bom  In  this  country 
u.sually  lives  here  21  years  before  he  gains 
the  right  to  vote.  He  generally  attends 
12  years  of  school  in  which  he  spends 
much  of  his  time,  or  at  least  thinks  that 
he  does,  trying  to  learn  the  language, 
history,  and  government  of  our  country. 
At  18  he  registers  for  the  draft.  Yet  when 
he  becomes  of  age  to  vote  there  is  no 
ceremony,  no  recognition,  no  event  to 
impress  upon  him  that  voting  Is  what 
democracy  15  all  about. 

There  should  be  such  a  ceremony  and 
It  should  be  on  September  17.  Becoming 
IB  in  a  democracy  should  be  more  than 
the  point  at  which  a  young  man  become; 
eligible  to  go  to  war.  Furthermore.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  better  time  to  begin  plan- 
ning for  such  an  appropriate  ceremony 
than  right  now.  Next  year,  we  may  very 
wen  be  welcoming  over  10*^2  million 
young  people  to  the  rolls  of  new  voters 
if  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  18-year-oId  vote.  In 
any  event  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
impress  upon  all  new  voters  of  whatever 
age  the  opportunity  and  the  reaponsi- 
billty  that  are  attached  to  their  newly 
acquired  right. 

I  propose  that  a  citizenship  com- 
mencement ceremony  be  held  each  year 
on  September  17  in  Washington,  and 
simultaneously  in  eiery  city  and  town 
in  the  Nation.  To  that  end.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  today  calling 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  participate  with  congressional 
leaders  In  a  ceremony  In  Washington. 
D.C..  which  shall  occur  at  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  whenever  the  Congress  is 
sitting  on  that  day.  At  such  a  ceremony, 
selected  citizens  would  be  honored.  In- 
cluding at  least  one  from  each  of  the  50 
States  who  have  achieved  within  the 
previous  year  a  status  entitling  them  to 
vote.  This  would  obviously  be  the  most 
appropriate  forum  for  the  President's 
traditional  Citizenship  Day  speech,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  should  administer  a 
simple,  but  important,  oath  of  citizenship 
to  the  participants.  An  appropriate  cer- 
tificate would  be  presented  to  each. 

Such  ceremony,  coming  approximately 
6  wpeks  before  the  November  elections. 
would  remind  us  all — and  especially 
young  people — of  the  importance  of  reg- 
istering so  that  each  will  be  able  to  exer- 
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else  his  franchise  when  election  day 
comes.  It  will  help  demonfitrate  to  young 
people,  includinR  the  disenchanted  and 
the  despairing,  the  signihcance  and  the 
power  of  citizenship  and  hopefully  mo- 
tivate them  to  use  the  American  system 
and  make  it  work  for  them  according  to 
the  time-honored  means  which  alone 
form  the  strength  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

The  te.xt  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Rza.  1374 

Concerning  a  citizenship  Comxaencement 
Ceremony  for  new  voters, 

Wliereas  Sepiember  17  U  deelgnated  Citl- 
eenshlp  Day  nationally  and  should  be  a  day 
of  celebration  In  wbtch  all  Indlvlduala  are 
given  personal  honor,  attention  and  recog- 
nition who  in  the  previous  12  months  have 
achieved  a  stattu  entitling  them  to  the  moat 
precious  ol  all  rights  of  citizenship— the 
right  to  vote,  and 

Whereas  the  appropriate  fulfUlznent  of 
this  special  day  requires  the  p«tlclpaUon  of 
the  highest  cOiclais  ot  all  levels  ot  govern- 
ment; Now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepreMDtatlves  (the  Senat*  concurring), 
that  on  each  September  17  beginning  in  the 
year  1971 .  a  Cltlrenahlp  Oommenoement 
Ceremony  be  held  in  the  dty  of  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  during  which: 

1.  Appropriate  remarks  will  t>e  delivered 
by  the  President  of  the  Uniwd  States. 

2.  Citizenship  Commenc«snent  certlflcatea 
will  be  presented  jolnUy  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Reprcsentatlvae  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  selected  persons  who 
achieved  during  the  preceding  12  months  a 
status  entitling  them  to  vote,  such  selection 
to  include  at  least  one  from  each  State  of 
the  Union: 

3.  An  oath  of  cltiaenship  will  be  admln- 
lst«i«d  to  this  selected  group  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Be  It  resolved  further,  that  whenever  the 
Congress  is  in  session  on  September  17,  this 
ceremony  shall  occur  during  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

Be  It  resolvod  further,  that  state  and  local 
official*  be  encouruged  to  hold  elmllar  simul- 
taneous ceremonies  coordinated  to  the  fuU- 
eet  extent  poaalble  with  the  one  In  Waahlng- 
ton,  and  that  they  be  encouraged.  In  addi- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  reglstraUon  for  vot- 
ing of  these  cltlaens  "  »  part  of  the  cere- 
mony.   

FREE  POLAND  GIVES  AWARD  TO 
REP.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
free  Polish  government's  highest  awards 
was  presented  Wednesday,  September  16. 
to  our  distinguished  coUea^e  and  my 
personal  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Roonky). 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  present  and  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  as  Zbigniew 
Stypulkowski,  representative  In  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  free  Polish  govern- 
ment in  exile,  awarded  the  Officer's  Cross 
of  Polonia  Restituta  to  Johm  Roottrr. 

There  are  few  persons  in  public  life  to- 
day who  are  deserving  of  this  special  rec- 
ognition and  Johm  Roonet  Is  one  of 
them.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Poland  and  our  Polish -American  citi- 
zens amply  Justify  this  high  honor. 


In  paying  this  tribute  to  our  colleague 
from  Brooklyn,  we  also  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  once  agam  to  remind  one  and  all 
of  the  undying  spirit  of  free  Poland,  Al- 
though she  stands  occupied  by  the  Com- 
munists. Poland  still  strives  for  free- 
dom— a  goal  she  will  one  day  achieve. 
Mr.  Stypulkowski  knows  well  of  the  ef- 
forts of  free  Poland.  He  was  one  of  the 
underground  leaders  in  World  War  n 
and  was  imprisoned  and  tried  by  the 
Commumlsts. 

Presiding  at  the  ceremony  was  Col. 
Casimir  Lenard.  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  Polish- American  Congress. 
Others  taking  part  were:  Stefan  Korbon- 
ski.  former  chairman  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations;  Karol  Burke, 
Anthony  Tarnowski.  Miss  Kristine  Maii- 
nowska.  Ing  Jan  Miska.  and  Richard 
Mossin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Stypulkowski  in 
presenting  the  award.  Congressman 
RooNKY's  response  and  my  own  remarks: 
Reuaeks  of  Ma.  Sttfuucowski 
Congressman  Booney:  I  am  instructed  by 
the  Polish  Supreme  Council  in  London  to 
bestow  upon  you  the  Officer's  Cross  of  the 
Polonia  Restituta. 

This  high  dininctlon  has  been  established 
after  the  First  World  War,  when  Poland — 
partitioned  between  Prussia,  Russia  and 
Austria  for  more  then  one  hundred  year* — 
regained  Its  iDdepeudenoe  and  Its  rightful 
place  among  free  nations. 

Alas,  after  six  years  of  unlnt«rrupted  strug- 
gle during  the  second  World  War.  after  losing 
In  It  over  sli  million  human  lives  and  40Se 
of  Its  national  assets.  Poland  is  again  In  the 
bondage  of  her  foes. 

Called  during  that  war  the  "world's  in- 
spiration", later  she  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
Stalin  and  his  henchmen.  Twenty  five  years 
passed  since  the  war — Poland  ts  still  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  the  communist 
system  Is  still  being  forcibly  Imposed  on  hw. 
The  Teheran  and  Yalta  agreements  were 
not  only  a  crime,  they  were  more  than  that — 
they  were  a  great  blunder.  They  were  made 
In  the  name  of  world  peace.  It  Is  evident 
now  what  kind  of  a  peace  has  been  achieved. 
To  safegtiard  it  the  U.S.  has  to  spend 
nearly  80  billion  dollars  a  year  on  armamenta, 
nuclear  devices  and  ABM  stands.  We  look 
with  ever  Increasing  anxiety  on  what  is  go- 
ing on  around  In  the  world. 

wosuo  rtmrRK  at  stake 
The  center  of  the  gathering  storm  Is  In 
Europe.  Let  there  be  no  doubt.  The  Just  con- 
cluded pact  between  Koeygln  and  Brandt — 
with  all  Its  Implications — proves  that  Soviet 
Russia  In  her  offensive  mood  wants  first  to 
■olldlfy  her  hegemony  In  Central  and  East- 
ern Eiirope,  obtain  lu  oonflrmatlon  and  then 
to  wreck  the  Western  Alllanoe  In  Europe. 
The  W9rld*s  future  domination  by  commu- 
nism Is  at  siaiEe. 

Money,  armaments  and  so  called  treaties 
aimed  at  peace  do  not  suffice  to  defend  the 
World  from  communist  danger.  Such  treaties 
often  are  not  worthy  of  the  psper  on  which 
they  have  t>een  scribbled.  Modern  warB  are 
laden  with  the  risk  of  bringing  about  the 
extinction  of  himMinlty. 

The  outoome  of  the  present  world  struggle 
wUl  be  resolved  first  of  all  by  the  spiritual 
forces — the  strength  of  moral  forces.  The 
deadly  enemies  of  these  forces  are  fear, 
cynicism  and  hypordsy  with  which  so  many 
governments  and  people  are  Inclined  to  meet 
every  offenjUve  move  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Poles  cannot  fight  for  freedom  and 
their  hisiorlcally  Justlfled  independence  with 
a  ftbooUug  war  against  the  SovleU.  In  the 


present  circumstances  It  would  be  suicidal. 
They  do  not  advise  the  Western  World — al- 
though they  are  a  part  of  It,  to  declare  • 
uuoiear  war  against  Russia  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  vestiges  of  brutal  colon lai Ism  In 
Europe — this  colonialism  disappeared  from 
other  continents  and  Is  so  detrimental  to 
the  Just  and  lasting  peace. 


The  Poles  are  fully  conscious  that  the 
problem  of  Poland's  freedom  Is  primarily 
their  own  responsibility.  They  proved  it  dur- 
ing a  thousand  yearn  of  history.  Thus,  they 
agree  entirely  with  the  political  doctrine  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
can  be  summarized  In  a  few  words:  "He  who 
expects  to  be  helped  must  first  help  him- 
self". 

Well — in  this  context  the  Polish  people 
deserve  to  have  not  only  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  Western  Word,  but  also  the 
active  a£slBt£nce  of  that  World.  Poland  Is  In 
the  forefront  of  the  strug^e  for  the  preser- 
vatlon  of  the  Christian  ctvutzatlon. 

Soviet  Russia  has  swallowed  this  country 
but  U  still  unable  to  digest  It.  The  Polish 
nation  with  its  unbroken  moral  strength, 
with  its  large  m>here  of  Influence  In  the  whole 
regicn  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  stUl  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  further  ambitions  of  the 
communist  conquerors. 

The  Polish  people  badly  need  this  practical 
assistance  from  their  friends  In  the  Pref» 
World.  They  are  pressing  for  u  not  from  a 
position  of  poor  relatives  but  as  partners  In 
the  common  heritage — proud  of  it  and  more 
than  the  others  aware  of  bow  much  it  is  in 
danger. 

But  even  the  American  administration  en- 
dowed with  far-reaching  vision  and  imbued 
with  best  intentions  can  do  UtUe  for  the 
Polish  cause  unless  it  finds  strong,  deter- 
mined support  m  this  re^>ect  from  the  pub- 
lic opinion  In  this  great  country.  Our  com- 
mon adversarl««  are  watching  this  deter- 
mination very  carefully  and  play  on  lu  weak- 
uesaee. 

MEED  roS   INFOEkCEO   HELP 

Therefore,  it  is  so  vital  to  have  in  the 
.American  public  life  dedicated,  well  In- 
formed, firm  and  talented  supporters  of  the 
Polish  cause.  Tou,  our  distinguished  Con- 
gressman, are  one  of  them.  During  your  long 
and  brUllant  political  career  you  watched 
the  events  In  Poland  intensely.  Tou  never 
failed  to  publicly  condemn  acts  of  enalave- 
ment  and  terror  In  Poland.  You  never  gave 
approval  to  the  present  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and — ^we  are  sure — you  will  never 
give  it  In  the  future. 

Although,  I  understand  that  you  are  very 
economy-mJnded  In  respect  to  public  funds, 
you  helped  appropriate  considerable  means 
aimed  at  helping  the  Polish  p«ople^who  live 
and  survive  that  ordeal. 

You  were  always  ready  to  streteh  out  a 
helping  band  to  the  Polish  political  refugees, 
many  thousands  of  them  are  now  living  in 
the  U.S.  In  your  constituency  you  managed 
to  establish  firm  bonds  with  the  Americans 
of  Polish  extraction,  who  reciprocate  your 
services  with  warm  feelings. 

last  year  you  grmclou^y  attended  the 
Polish  oelebratlon  at  Uonte  Oassino  tn  Italy 
In  connection  with  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  historical  battle  won  by  the  Polish  troops. 
Your  presence  there,  as  a  distinguished 
American  citixen  and  statesman,  was  of  sym- 
bolic fttgTHlfln>"c*  and  was  so  well  received 
by  mj  countrymen. 

Tou  are  continuously  proving  the  exact- 
ness of  the  English  saying:  "A  friend  in  need 
\3  a  friend  Indeed". 

This  ts  why — I  am  so  proud  and  feel  so 
privileged  to  oonfer  on  you — on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  political  authorities  in  the  free 
World — the  high  decoration  of  the  "Polonia 
Restituta". 
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RSSPONSK    BT    RxriESKNTATXTX   JOHH    BOOMXT 

Mr.  Chfclrmao.  my  dlstingtilahed  colleague. 
Repreaentattve  DulsU,  offlcen  of  Pre* 
Poland,  my  Irtenda:  I  feel  quite  inAdequate 
LQ  fcttempllng  to  tell  you  how  deeply  p-fcteful 
I  am  to  you  for  the  honor  you  do  me  todfty 
here  in  Washington.  It  i»  always  a  pl««ant 
experience  to  have  ones  efforta  recognized, 
bui  It  13  even  more  pleasant  when  thoce  who 
Ko  honor  you  are  longtime  personal  friends. 
In  t}>ii^  re6{>eot  I  alwavi  cherish  the  small 
boy*  deflnlUon  of  a  friend  as  "a  person  who 
knows  all  about  you  and  loves  you  Just  the 
same." 

Some  of  you  who  have  given  such  long  ana 
dedicated  leadership  lo  *Prec  Poland"  are 
among  my  ciosest  friends.  Many  of  you  know 
aU  about  me.  so  It's  gratifying  you  stiU  can 
show  affection  for  me. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  tribute* 
which  have  been  paid  me.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  words  of  my  warm  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Dulskl. 

I:  Is  not  only  a  pleasant  interlude  in  those 
hectic  days  to  visit  with  you  old  friends 
and  to  meet  some  new  ones,  but  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  see  ga^"*^  together  again 
men  who  have  devoted  ihemaelvea  for  many 
years  to  the  betterment  of  Polish- American 
benefits  and  to  ultimate  re-wlnnlng  of  free- 
dom for  the  pec^le  of  Poland. 

In  my  long  years  in  the  Congress  I  have 
known  and  worked  with  countlees  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  Pew  such  working  re- 
lationships were  as  pleasant  or  as  productive 
as  have  been  thoae  with  our  line  Polish- 
American  organizations. 

The  leadership  of  such  organisations  as  the 
Polish  American  Congreee  has  always  been 
most  generous  with  their  counsel  and  sup- 
port. I  have  marvelled  at  the  lighting  spirit 
of  these  leaders.  I  have  been  bleased  richly 
by  having  the  opportunity  to  aerve  and  to 
be  helped  by  illustrious  Polish  churchmen. 

Theae  courageous  "soldiers  of  the  cross" 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  lofty  asplra- 
tlona  of  the  Polish -Amort  can  organizations 
and  to  the  unremitting  determination  of  all 
Polish  Americans  to  restore  Polish  sov- 
ereignty. 

Many  of  you  who  are  In  attendance  here 
today  have  long  displayed  the  same  valor 
and  determination  which  I  saw  so  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  magnificent  Poltah 
hero,  the  late  General  Wladyslaw  Anders, 
with  whom  I  wae  privileged  to  confer  In 
Monte  Casalno  In  Italy  ahortly  before  his 
death. 

I  shall  always  count  as  one  of  my  moat 
meaningful  associations  tlie  privilege  of 
working  wUh  your  leadership.  Your  coopera- 
tion and  your  timely  support  given  time  after 
time  have  given  me  renewed  confidence  and 
increased  determination  to  fight  for  all  legis- 
lation which  win  Improve  the  weU-belng  of 
all  our  citizens  and  which  will  help  us  In 
ihanng  our  blessings  of  freedom  with  people 
of  the  world  to  whom  these  blessings  have 
long  been  denied. 

So  It  Is  with  deep  bumility  but  with  gen- 
uine pleasure  that  I  accept  this  honor.  I 
thftT>*;  all  of  you  who  have  played  a  part 
in  considering  me  worthy  of  this  recognition. 
Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks  and  my 
assurances  that  I  aball  rededicate  my  efiorts 
to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  to  which 
we  aU  aspire. 

KSMAaKS  or  BXFWKNTATXVK  T.  J.  DVfLMMX 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ladlea  and  Oentlemen.  It 
gives  me  real  pleasure  to  share  with  the 
leadership  of  Free  Poland  in  honoring  my 
warm  personal  friend  and  colleague.  John 
Booney. 

tto  man  tn  pobUc  Ufe  la  more  deeervlng  to 
recelTe  the  coveted  medal  of  "PolonU  Be»U- 
tuta"  t*^ry  Che  man  who  ao  cloaely  Identl- 


fled  himself  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  with  the  problems  and  programs  of 
Polonla  world  wide. 

It  Is  not  happenstance  that  John  Rooney  la 
often  listed  as  one  of  the  "Polish"  Congress- 
men. Bis  efforts  and  bis  succeasee  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Poland  and  our  own  Potlah- 
Amerlcan  citizens  amply  Justify  this  dealgna- 
tion. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  the  man  you  honor  today.  I  know  first 
band  the  degree  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  constltutents  of  Brooklyn  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  America. 

No  man  In  Congress  can  boast  a  better  at- 
tendance and  voting  record  than  John  Roo- 
ney. Few  can  equal  the  dynamic  leadership 
which  has  distinguished  his  more  than  27 
years  of  service.  Pew  members  have  served 
longer  or  more  faithfully  on  the  House  com- 
mittees of  which  they  are  members. 

As  Chairman  of  one  of  the  extremely  Im- 
portant House  Apprc^rlation5  Sub-commit- 
tees, John  Rooney  has  established  a  brilliant 
reputation  for  handling  the  appropriations 
for  such  key  departments  as  State  and  Jus- 
tice. 

Many  of  us,  who  are  indebted  to  John 
Rooney  for  his  wise  counsel  and  willing  co- 
operation, look  with  what  la  tantamount  to 
awe  at  the  Imposing  number  of  major  legis- 
lative achievements  accomplished  during  the 
last  ad  years  for  which  John  Rooney  merits 
a  great  de^l  of  credit. 

The  laws  which  he  sponsored  and  for 
which  he  fotight  cover  most  of  the  broad  hu- 
manitarian gains  which  the  American  people 
onjoy  today.  O&lns  such  aa  broadened  social 
security  and  medicare  benefits,  improved  im- 
migration laws,  civil  rights  legislation  and 
anti -crime  measures  are  but  a  few  of  the 
legislative  achievements  of  our  friend,  John 
J.  Rooney. 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  of  his  own  back- 
ground of  being  born  of  Immigrant  parents 
and  growing  up  in  Brooklyn  among  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  foreign-born  that  John  Rooney 
has  so  long  been  a  champion  of  our  "newer 
Americans"  and  a  loyal  supporter  of  our  fine 
nationality  groups,  that  he  has  won  the 
deep  respect  and  admiration  of  these  groups 
and  organizations. 

We  of  Polish  extraction  feel  a  particularly 
close  bond  with  John  Rooney  because  of  his 
efforts.  Polish  veterans  who  fought  both  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  were  permitted  to  enter  this 
country  as  Immigranis.  He  waged  a  long  and 
successful  battle  to  assure  that  thousands  of 
our  Polish  friends  and  neighbors  displaced 
from  their  homelands  and  living  In  filth  and 
squalor  In  refugee  camps  were  given  a  safe 
haven  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world. 

John  RooDey  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  from  numerous  governments 
and  organizations.  In  recent  days  he  has  been 
honored  by  his  own  goverrunent  in  being 
named  as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute. The  honor  which  you  bestow  upon 
him  today  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  recogni- 
tion which  his  Polish -American  friends  have 
given  him  time  after  time. 

The  people  In  Poland  know  and  admire 
John  Rooney  not  only  because  of  his  visits 
to  Poland  and  the  material  asalstance  he 
has  given  them  In  the  form  of  hospitals  and 
school  feeding  programs  but  for  his  forth- 
right stand  In  condemning  the  Soviet  grab 
of  Poland  and  in  seeking  to  redress  the 
wrongs  Buffered  by  the  people  of  Poland. 

I  ooounend  the  leadership  of  Free  Poland 
for  their  decision  to  honor  Congressman 
John  J.  Rooney.  I  congratulate  you,  John. 
in  receiving  this  stgnlfloant  award,  which 
you  have  surely  earned. 

I  look  forward  peisonaUy  to  many  more 
yeara  of  working  with  you  In  the  Oongresi 
and  most  particularly  In  working  together 
with  the  one  people  who  honor  you  today. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
GIVEN  MORE  AID  TO  ISRAEL 
THAN   PREDECESSORS 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
fnlssioQ  to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  between  Au- 
gust 31  and  September  4. 1  was  in  Israel. 
During  that  time  I  had  a  number  of  talks 
with  a  number  of  Israeli  leaders.  One  of 
these  inteniews  was  with  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture. 
Yigel  Allon. 

During  the  past  20  months,  I  have 
repeatedly  called  for  Increased  military 
aid  to  Israel.  My  recent  personal  fact- 
finding tour  to  that  country  reinforced 
my  belief  in  the  importance  of  a  strong 
and  viable  State  of  Israel  in  the  Middle 
East  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  eve  of  meetings  between  Israel's 
Prime  Minister.  Golda  Mcir  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  believe  a  transcript  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  my  Interview  with  Mr. 
Allon  would  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Question.  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.:  First  of  all. 
It  Is  my  understanding  the  Russians  are  fly- 
ing operational  missions  over  Egypt.  I  have 
also  heard  that  there  has  actually  been  com- 
bat flights  against  Israeli  pUou.  I  have  also 
heard  that  the  nximber  of  Russian  and  Egyp- 
tian pilots  now  outweigh  the  number  of 
IsraeU  pllou.  In  the  United  States  we  bear 
that  the  policy  of  our  country  Is  to  maln- 
tam  a  balance  and  to  see  that  It  does  not  tip 
against  Israel.  If  this  Is  true,  and  If  air  power 
Is  a  key  here.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  point 
could  be  reached  where  the  numerical  su- 
periority of  Russian  and  Egyptian  pilots  and 
aircraft  could  change  this  balance  .  .  . 

Answer.  Yicei,  Allon:  Yes,  But  we  have 
the  advantage  of  not  seeking  expansion.  We 
don't  have  to  bother  about  controlling  Egypt. 
For  us  It  Ls  enough  if  we  are  capable  of  con- 
trolling our  own  sklea.  Therefore  the  supply 
of  arms  must  be  a  little  more  generous. 

I  must  say.  that  the  Nixon  administration 
Is  doing  a  lot — more  than  any  other  adminis- 
tration before.  Johnson's  promise  to  supply 
ua  with  Phantoms  was  fulfilled  by  Nixon. 
Including  the  Sky  Hawks  and  some  other 
weapons. 

Yet  the  United  States  Is  weighing  this 
balance  with  mlUIgrams.  not  even  kilograms. 
As  If  It  can  be  so  weighed.  So  be  a  little  more 
generous  and  open-hearted.  Supply  a  little 
more.  Let  the  Israelis  have  the  necessary 
weapons  in  plenty.  We  shall  pay  for  them^ 
If  not  In  cash  then  In  10  years.  In  5  years, 
and  sometimes  In  cash.  But  I  must  do  Justice 
to  the  Nixon  administration.  They  gave  much 
more  than  any  other  administration  before. 
which  we  appreciate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  I  express  the 
feeling  of  all  my  colleagues  when  I  state 
that  I  hope  the  present  meeting  between 
President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Melr  heals  the 
apparent  breach  which  has  developed 
between  our  two  countries  since  the  start 
of  the  standstill  cease-fire.  From  meet- 
ings with  constituents  in  my  district,  I 
have  become  aware  that  a  credibility  gap 
has  occurred.  Mr.  Allon  has  clearly 
stated  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
done  far  more  than  any  previous  admin- 
istration in  assistance  to  Israel.  I  hope 
from  the  current  meetings  will  come  both 
military  and  economic  credits  for  Israel, 
and    that    the    traditional    warm    and 
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friendly  retotlonshlp  between  our  two 
countries  will  again  become  clear  and 
unquestioned. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  MUST  RE- 
SPOND TO  ISRAEL'S  PREMIER 
(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tbe  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Premier 
Golda  Meir  of  Israel  has  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  Tomorrow  she  will  meet 
»ith  the  President.  Certainly,  the  ur- 
gency of  tills  meeting  is  apparent.  The 
cease-fire  violations  by  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Soviets  have  gravely  imperiled 
the  tenuous  hopes  for  peac«  in  the  Mid- 
east. The  despicable  acts  of  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  In  hijacking  planes  fly- 
ing tn  International  commerce  and  their 
holding  of  hostages  show  the  nature  of 
those  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

Vai-lous  reports  have  indicated  that 
the  administration  is  contemplating  a 
large  economic  aid  package  for  Israel, 
and  I  urge  the  administration  to  meet 
Israel's  needs.  It  Is  essentia]  that  actual 
extension  of  such  aid  be  one  of  the  out- 
comes of  the  meeting  between  Premier 
Meir  and  President  Nixon  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  the  President  must  state 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  VS.  con- 
demnation of  the  cease-fire  violations, 
and  the  U.S.  firm  support  for  Israel. 
While  the  administration's  desire  to  ef- 
fect a  state  of  peace  In  the  Mideast  is 
commendable,  the  cease-fire,  which  has 
ao  much  been  the  Initiative  of  the  admin- 
i  istraUon,  has  been  worldng  to  the  very 
severe  detriment  of  Israel,  skewing  the 
balance  of  power  and,  thereby,  imperil- 
ing her  very  survival. 

The  administration  must  make  clear 
tliat  it  has  no  intention  that  this  bal- 
ance be  upset — whether  through  Israel 
suffering  combat  losses,  or  through  the 
InvlduoUE  violations  of  a  paper  cease- 
fire. One  way  to  do  so  Is  to  provide  Israel 
with  the  sophisticated  weaponry  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  SAM-2  and 
SAM-3  missiles  which  have  been  em- 
placed  within  the  cease-fire  zone  In  \'lo- 
lation  of  the  cease-fire  by  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Soviets.  Another  way  is  to  exer- 
cise through  diplomatic  channels  the 
firmest  of  positions,  leaving  no  doubt  or 
question  that  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  survival  of  Israel  In 
strength  and  prosperity. 


■WHERE  IS  THE  ADVICE  FROM  CON- 
GRESS IN  THIS  CRITICAL  HOUR  ? 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  months  many  of 
our  most  respected  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  who  serve  In  the  other  body 
have  debated  the  prerogatives  of  that 
body  and  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  regard  to  tbe  making  of 
America's  foreign  policy.  They  feel  they 


should  advise  and  consent  to  the  actions 
of  the  President. 

Well,  now  is  the  time. 

Tbe  criUcal  situation  In  the  nation  of 
Jordan  presents  extremely  dilOcult  and 
delicate  choices  to  those  who  shape  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States.  The 
very  lives  of  Americans  In  Jordan  may 
be  endangered  as  I  speak.  Some  of  these 
are  businessmen  and  tourists  who  are  in 
Jordan  willingly  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lished Government  and  businesses  there. 
Others  are  tbe  Americans  among  the 
hostages  being  held  by  the  Arab  guer- 
rilla forces  after  the  guerrillas  high- 
Jacked  and  destroyed  the  airplanes  on 
which  these  Innocent  people  were  flying. 

So.  In  this  civil  war  or  revolution 
Americans  are  under  the  control  and 
protection  of  both  sides — the  established 
government  of  King  Hussein  and  the 
guerrilla  rebels  trying  to  destroy  that 
government. 

What  should  America  do? 

Where  Is  the  adrice  from  the  Congress 
In  this  critical  hour?  Why  is  it  not  forth- 
coming In  the  same  clear,  righteous,  and 
stentorian  tones  with  which  we  will  be 
told — some  months  from  now — what 
should  or  should  not  have  been  done? 

Is  it  possible  that  those  who  would 
want  to  advise  are  too  busy  now  with  leg- 
islative matters  put  off  while  they  de- 
bated resolutions  on  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam after  the  fact?  Or  is  it  because  of 
the  campaign  year  that  such  advice  is 
slow?  Could  it  be  that  the  members  of 
that  committee  which  feels  its  preroga- 
tives particularly  keenly  cannot  come  to 
agreement  on  what  should  or  should  not 
be  done?  Or  is  it  that  they  feel  that  they 
just  do  not  know  enough  of  the  facts  on 
which  to  take  action?  Surely  their  chair- 
man will  have  an  opinion,  at  least. 

Lest  any  of  my  colleagues  feel  it  is 
rude  for  me  to  press  for  this  advice  with- 
out offering  my  own,  let  me  make  my 
view  clear.  I  feel  King  Hussein  has  been 
one  of  the  few  voices  of  reason  In  tbe 
Arab  world  In  recent  years  and  that  his 
positions  of  moderate  reasonableness 
must  be  maintained  If  lasting  peace  Is 
ever  to  be  found  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  should  do  all  possible  to 
see  that  this  exceptional  man  stays  in 
power  In  Jordan  and  remains  a  position 
of  leadership  among  Arabs — but  we 
should  not  commit  American  men  to  tbe 
area  or  our  Nation  to  war  there. 

However,  my  view  Is  limited  by  my 
own  limited  knowledge  of  the  Intricate 
situation  in  this  Involved  and  complex 
part  of  the  world.  And  so  I  shall  place  my 
faith  In  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  knowledgeable  advisers  to 
do  tbe  wise  and  right  thing.  And  I  shall 
pray  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
course  of  action — even  where  all  the 
choices  may  be  bad. 

That  is  tbe  best  advice  and  consent  I 
can  offer. 


NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO  DE- 
STROY MANKIND'S  MOST  MON- 
STROUS ENEMY:  CANCER 

(Mr.    GALLAGHER   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  84  Members  of  this  House  Joined 
me  In  proposing  a  national  commitment 
to  destroy  mankind's  most  monstrous 
enemy:  cancer. 

On  that  date,  we  introduced  House 
Resolution  1086,  to  provide  for  a  10-year 
national  commitment  to  cure  and  con- 
trol cancer  In  this  decade.  Our  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  no  less  than 
J8.6  billion  over  the  next  10  fiscal  years 
to  achieve  that  goal. 

Also,  on  that  date,  over  600  prominent 
American  cancer  specialists  and  re- 
searchers publicly  endorsed  House  Reso- 
lution 1086,  and  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  cancer  could  be  cured  If  it 
were  enacted.  See  Cohcxessionai.  Recobd, 
pages  20268-20273. 

But  since  that  date,  Mr.  Spealcer, 
House  Resolution  1086  has  remained 
stalled  In  committee,  with  no  action 
scheduled  or  planned. 

Also,  since  that  date,  more  than  82.000 
Americans  have  died  of  cancer,  while 
countless  others  have  contracted  that 
killer  disease. 

The  paradox  Is  as  striking  as  It  la 
tragic. 

For  since  we  know  that  cancer  can  be 
cured,  there  Is  simply  no  excuse  for  per- 
mitting so  many  people  to  die  such 
horrible  deaths  from  this  nightmarish 
affliction  for  lack  of  sufficient  research 
funds. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  permitting  this 
lack  of  funds  to  stand  as  the  only  formid- 
able obstacle  between  cancer  and  cure. 

And  each  day  that  we  permit  this 
paradox  to  exist,  the  same,  terrible  ques- 
tions arise:  How  many  more  men  In  the 
prime  of  their  lives — such  as  the  late 
VtQce  Lombardl — will  continue  to  be 
struck  down  by  malignancy  for  our  fail- 
ure to  cure  cancer? 

How  many  more  families  will  be  sad- 
dled with  tbe  overwhelming  economic 
burdens  of  paying  treatment  costs  for 
children  or  spouses  or  parents  afflicted 
with  cancer,  for  our  failure  to  appropri- 
ate sulBcient  research  funds? 

These  questions  gnaw  at  our  sensibili- 
ties, and  tear  at  our  consciences. 

It  Is  time  that  we  provided  a  definitive 
answer. 

For  It  is  within  our  power  to  eliminate 
the  scourge  of  malignancy  by  providing 
the  necessary  weapons  to  those  dedi- 
cated scientists  and  physicians  who  now 
fight  (m  the  frontllnes  against  cancer. 

We  can  give  them  the  powerful  weap- 
ons they  need  to  win  the  war  which  they 
flght  so  well  today. 

I  believe  that  House  Resolution  1086 
fulfills  this  function,  and  that  It  should 
be  acted  upon  without  further  delay. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
filing  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  House 
Resolution  1086  to  the  floor  (or  an  Im- 
mediate vote. 

And  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sign  this  petition. 

The  issue  of  cancer  is  one  which  does 
not  require  extensive  debate. 

We,  as  all  other  people,  are  not  im- 
mune to  this  disease. 
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We.  as  all  other  people.  Icnow  Its  rsm- 
dom  terror  and  its  mortal  attack. 

And  it  is  up  to  U8  to  act.  For  In  the 
case  of  cancer,  none  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait. 

The  thousands  of  letters  reaching  this 
body  since  the  introduction  of  House 
Resolution  1086  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  will  not  permit  this 
Congress  to  wait  any  longer. 

It  is  time  tlut  we  undertook  a  firm, 
meaningful,  and  adequately  funded  na- 
tional commitment  to  life,  a  national 
commitment  to  erase  cancer,  and  the 
fear  of  cancer,  from  all  of  our  lives. 

I  ask  the  support  of  this  l>ody  on  the 
discharge  petition  lor  House  Resolution 
1086. 

Thank  you. 


srrUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

I  Mr.  lOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re^-ise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  I  have  discussed  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  many  times  in  this 
Chamber,  but  I  must  do  so  again  today. 
Tomorrow.  Mrs.  Meir  will  be  meeting 
with  the  President  to  discuss  the  crisis 
there,  and  that  meetmg  ought  not  occur 
without  some  indication  of  the  feelings 
of  millions  of  Americans.  I  beUeve  I  am 
voicing  some  of  those  feelings  today. 

Foremost  on  our  minds  are  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  those  Innocent  people 
who  have  been  made  hostages  by  Arab 
terrorists — 57  men  and  women — 39  of 
them  American  citizens — are  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  air  bandits,  and  one  wants 
to  avoid  any  public  posturing  that  might 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their 
safe  return.  But  surely  the  United  States 
should  make  it  clear  that  unless  the  hos- 
tages are  released  quickly  and  unharmed, 
all  VS.  aid  to  refugee  camps  now  under 
the  control  of  Arab  terrorist  organiza- 
tions will  be  stopped.  We  contribute  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  camps,  and  the 
plight  of  all  refugees  must  be  the  con- 
cern of  those  who  ore  more  fortunate. 
But  we  cannot  continue  to  finance  sanc- 
tuaries— much  less  training  grounds — 
for  those  who  would  blackmail  the  civil- 
ized world  by  kidnaping  hundreds  of 
travelers  and  then  detaining  some  of 
them  after  a  selection  process  that  ap- 
pears to  have  peculiarly  sinister  over- 
tones. Furthermore,  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  launch,  and  organize 
support  for,  an  air  boycott  of  all  states 
that  refuse  to  punish  or  extradite  hi- 
lackers. 

But  our  concern  over  the  horror  of  the 
hijacking.'!  must  not  make  us  forget  or 
fall  silent  about  the  larger  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  flamboyant  disregard  of 
the  terms  of  the  cease-flre  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
America  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
see  that  violations  of  the  cease-flre 
agreement  are  rectified — we  had  so  much 
to  do  with  negotiating  It  In  the  first  place. 
We  simply  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
in  the  Arab  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 


who  want  another  war  when  we  allow 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  be- 
come a  device  for  weakening  her  military 
position  and  threatening  her  very  exist- 
ence. So  our  interests  as  well  as  Israel's — 
and  the  Interests  of  world  peace  gen- 
erally— make  it  lmi)eratlve  that  we  not 
tolerate  violations  of  a  cease-flre  we  had 
so  much  to  do  with  bringing  about.  We 
become  patsies,  not  statesmen,  when  we 
allow  our  desire  for  peace  to  be  used  as  a 
derice  for  potential  aggressors  to  gain 
advantages  they  could  not  otherwise 
gain  over  their  potential  victims. 

For  that  reason.  U  for  no  other,  we 
must  support  the  demand  of  the  Israeli 
Government  for  a  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante  as  a  precondition  for  the  be- 
gliming  of  the  negotiations.  If  the 
UJB.SJl.  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
refuse  this  demand,  we  must  make  avail- 
able to  Israel  immediately  whatever 
weaponry  she  requires  to  restore  the 
military  balance  that  has  been  imdercut 
by  the  Soviet-Egyptian  violations  of  the 
cease-flre. 

I  Include  in  the  RECoas  at  this  point 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  Newsday  and  the 
text  of  a  statement  placed  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  September  17, 
by  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
I  hope  the  President  takes  note  of  the 
recommendations  encompassed  in  these 
statements,  and  that  he  understands  how 
many  Americans  agree  that  these  meas- 
ures are  essential  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  for  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
IBUXL'B  Complaint 
We'd  give  a  lot  to  be  in  on  tlie  little  ctiet 
that  Oolda  Melr,  tbe  IsTBeli  prime  mllilet«r, 
&nd  President  NUon  plan  to  tiave  at  tbe 
White  Houae  tomorrow.  For  when  Uie  Presi- 
dent looka  acroaa  the  table  he's  not  going 
to  t>eiiotd  a  woman  la  love  with  tbe  admin- 
istration's Middle  East  policy.  Not  by  any 
means.  The  complalnta  Bire.  Melr  la  Utely  to 
tick  off  to  the  Preatdent  range  from  Uie 
admlnlstraton's  wIlllngnesB  to  bargain  for  a 
"deal"  with  the  Palestinian  kidnapers  to  Its 
Inability  to  persuade  the  Rusalana  and  the 
EgyplUns  to  keep  their  lialf  ol  the  bargain 
that  was  the  American  peace  initiative.  What 
Mrs.  Melr's  list  of  grievances  la  likely  to  add 
up  to  Is  a  grave  crisis  In  Israeli-American 
relations.  It  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time. 
Even  as  Mr.  NUon  and  Mrs.  Melr  talk,  the 
Middle  Eaat  situation  deterolrates.  One  Jor- 
danian government  crumbled  yesterday,  and 
the  Palestlanlan  commandoa  who  are  hold- 
ing onto  some  S4  hostagea  would  like  noth- 
ing more  than  to  see  tills  new.  Army-con- 
trolled government  fall  once  again.  We're 
afraid  to  contemplate  what  would  happen 
If  tbe  boatagea — at  least  34  are  Americana — 
are  caught  In  tbe  middle  of  a  aboot-out  in 
Amman.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  Egypt 
Just  tbe  other  day  moved  extremely  aopiila- 
ticated.  Russian  manned  SAM-3  mlaaUea 
Into  the  eo-caUed  "standstill"  zone  around 
the  Suez  Canal.  Since  tbe  cease-flre  Egypt's 
violations  had  been  limited  to  introducing 
tbe  more  primitive  8AM-3.  Tills  Is  a  clear 
Indication,  m  case  there  was  any  doubt, 
that  that  Kremlin  condones  If  not  encour- 
ages tbe  Egyptian  violations. 

Thla  is  why  Friday's  meeting.  If  It  pro- 
duces nothing  else  must  at  least  result  Ca 
a  closer  working  relatlonalilp  between  Waah- 
Ington  and  Jerusalem  tiian  ao  tar  has  l>een 
evidenced.  For  tbe  flrst  principle  of  any 
American  policy  In  tbe  Buddie  Bast  muat  be 
support  for  Israel.  In  confused  times  lUte 


these  It  would  be  wise  to  reaffirm  that  cardi- 
nal fact.  Indeed  the  succesa  of  any  further 
American  peace  initiative  in  tbe  Middle 
East — and  we  hope  that  tbe  admlnlstrauon 
Ules  again — depends  In  no  little  measure  on 
larael'a  enemies  knowing  exactly  on  whose 
side  the  Americans  would  stand  should  the 
crunch  ever  come. 

UNAVOmABLE  C0NF»0»TAT10K  WrTH  THk 

TaOTH 

Americana  want  peace  in  the  BUddle  East. 

Americana  accept  our  government'e  con- 
clusion that  a  massive  movement  of  mlaslles 
into  the  prohibited  cease-flre  zonee  by  Egypt. 
Mded  and  aiietted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  vio- 
lated tbe  newly  agreed-upon  miutary  stand- 
still agreement,  thereby  Impairing  tbe  bal- 
ance of  power  which  the  Umted  States  baa 
pledged  to  maintain. 

Americans  are  satisfied  with  tbe  repre- 
sentations to  Congress  by  our  Department 
of  state  that  mUltary  grants  and  economic 
aid  are  needed  to  enable  Israel  to  maintain 
tbe  status  quo  of  the  cease-fire  lines. 

It  Is  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  to  treat  Israel,  the  only  democracy  In 
tbe  Middle  East,  aa  a  de  facto  ally  for  the 
safeguarding  of  American  Interests. 

Americans  recognize  that  Israel  took  the 
risk  01  making  substantial  concessions  re- 
garding tbe  conduct  of  peace  negotiations  m 
response  to  tbe  urglngs  and  recommenda- 
tions of   our  Department  of  State. 

Americans  appreciate  the  contrast  between 
our  government's  sincere  Initiative  for  Peace 
In  tbe  Middle  East  and  tbe  Soviet  Union's 
military  support  and  poUtlcal  advocacy  of 
the  extreme  demands  of  the  Arabs  upon 
Israel. 

Americans  deplore  ttiat  Sovlet-oontrolled 
Egypt  and  terrorist-occupied  Jordan  lack 
genuine  capacity  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

Soviet  military  offlccra  command  Egyptian 
units.  The  Soviets  control  Egj'ptlan  porta  and 
airfields.  They  man  Naaaer'a  mlssUes  and  sup- 
ply tramed  Jet  crews.  Jordan  la  occupied  by 
bands  of  marauders  who  roam  tbe  country 
at  wUl,  paralyze  Hussein's  government,  raid 
Israel  and  terrorize  International  airlines 
and  their  passengers.  Arab  governments  have 
shown  neither  the  wUUngness  nor  power  to 
control  Arab  terrorlat  groups. 

Americana  will  dlaassoolate  themselves 
from  pressures  upon  larael  to  negotiate  for 
peace  at  any  price. 

Americana  know  that  only  tbe  cotirage  of 
confrontation  with  the  truth  today  can  pre- 
vent confrontation  with  disaster  tomorrow. 

Americana  know  that  Israel  has  been  and 
win  remain  the  southern  anchor  for  NATO 
Israel  can  be  counted  on  to  help  the  Free 
World  maintain  the  freedom  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. Israel  la  tbe  last  barrier  against  com- 
plete Soviet  domination  of  tbe  gateway  to 
Aala  and  Africa. 

We  submit  that  wide  diaaemlnatlon  of 
these  views  will  atrengthen  tbe  bands  of  our 
govemment  to  proceed  on  a  realistic  basis 
to  safeguard  American  Interests  and  achieve 
a  genuine  peace  In  t^e  Middle  East. 
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■WYDLER  ASKS  HELP  FOR  CONSUM- 
ERS TO  OBTAIN  AN  ADEQUATE 
SUPPLY  OF  BEEP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wiram)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  preiisure  brought  to  bear  by  a  spe- 
cial Interest  lobby  successfully  aborted 
efforts  of  a  congressional  subcommittee 
to  make  public  Its  Investigative  flndlngs 
and  tecommendatlons  on  the  increasing 


retail  price  of  beef.  Such  a  turn  of  events 
raises  a  serious  question  as  to  which 
should  come  flrst— public  or  private  In- 
terests. 

Complaints  from  consumers  over  the 
unusually  high  and  sudden  price  In- 
crease for  beef,  which  began  in  early 
January  1969,  were  the  basis  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  possible  causes  for 
such  retail  price  hikes  by  the  Special 
Studies  SuticommJttee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  investigation  was  conducted  for  sev- 
eral months  and  public  hearings  were 
held  at  my  urging  on  October  7,  8,  and  9, 
1969. 

The  resulting  28-page  report  was  criti- 
cal of  procedures  used  by  both  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
LAbor  in  determining  beef  consumption 
and  domestic  beef  needs.  But  the  report 
did  not  find  the  efforts  of  these  two  de- 
partments at  the  base  of  the  price  in- 
creases. 

Instead,  the  report  generally  concluded 
that  the  problem  of  supply  aJul  demand 
and  an  Inadequate  system  of  import 
quotas  not  geared  to  consumer  demands 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the  In- 
flated prices  of  beef. 

Two  recommendations  were  made  In 
the  draft  report  of  the  subcommittee: 
First,  that  import  quotas  be  determined 
on  the  ba:.is  of  domestic  need — perhaps 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  difference 
betweoi  domestic  production  and  de- 
mand, and  second,  that  an  18-member 
congressional  commission  be  established 
for  a  2-year  period  to  study  the  entire 
tieel  industry — production,  processing 
and  distributing  cycles — to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Eissure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  beef  would  be  continually 
available  to  the  American  consumer  "at 
reasonable  prices." 

It  was  felt  that  assurance  of  a  con- 
stant supply  of  beef  would  help  to  pre- 
vent a  wild  fluctuation  In  prices  resulting 
from  fluctuations  in  supply. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  felt  that  con- 
sumer Interests  had  to  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered as  the  subcommittee  conducted 
its  investigation.  Unfortunately,  consum- 
er Interests  were  subverted  by  a  powerful 
special  Interest  lobby,  namely  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association — 
ANCA — which  lobbied  and  pressured 
against  adoption  of  the  final  report — 
and  succeeded. 

Although  the  ANCA  was  violently  op- 
posed to  any  import  quota  Increases,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  committee 
report  made  no  recommendations  to 
abolish  Import  controls.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  committee  was  deeply  conscious 
of  the  problem  of  Imports  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  American  economy.  What 
the  beef  producers  decried  in  the  import 
recommendation  was  the  simple  sugges- 
tion that  the  meat  import  quota  formula 
have  a  component  connecting  It  to  de- 
mand as  well  as  production — so  that  the 
modest  manufactured  beef  imports  could 
be  adjusted  depending  on  consumer  de- 
mand as  wen  as  producer  supply.  This 


would  currently  amount,  at  most,  to  only 
one-tenth  of  the  current  quota  amount. 
I  believe  that  to  inflate  this  suggestion 
into  a  proposal  to  abolish  restrictions  on 
imports  is  pure  sensationalism. 

On  the  question  of  a  study  commission, 
it  is  difScult  to  determine  what  the  lob- 
byists found  objectionable.  Why  should 
not  the  problem  of  rising  beef  prices  be 
studied  by  competent  experts?  That  is, 
unless  there  Is  something  to  hide. 

A  few  years  ago  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  was  set  up 
to  study  and  submit  recommendations  on 
many  aspects  of  the  American  food  sup- 
ply problem.  But  this  commission  did 
not  cover  the  area  of  beef  supplies  in  any 
depth. 

Would  It  not  be  beneficial,  therefore, 
to  consumers  as  well  as  to  producers, 
processors,  and  retailers  to  have  a  simi- 
lar body  look  Into  their  problems  and 
make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments? 

The  beef  producer  Is  interested,  of 
course,  in  higher  market  prices  which  In 
turn  will  raise  overall  profit  margins 
and  dollar  returns  for  his  efl'orts. 

Testimony  from  the  meat  producers 
revealed  that  the  yearly  Increases  In  beef 
demand  Is  about  3  percent — a  figure 
which  accounts  for  a  1-percent  increase 
In  population  and  a  2-percent  increase 
in  demand.  According  to  industry 
spokesmen  it  Is  this  3-percent  figure 
which  is  used  by  the  producers  in  plan- 
ning for  production  increases  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

If  demand  and  supply  are  maintained 
at  a  constant  level  from  year  to  year, 
prices  should  remain  stable  or  Increase 
only  with  the  general  nalonwide  infla- 
tionary trend. 

What  Is  most  disturbing,  however.  Is 
that  the  price  of  beef  took  a  tremendous 
leap  in  the  early  months  of  1969,  over 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  far  out- 
stripping a  significantly  lower  increase 
in  prices  resulting  from  inflation.  Why? 

■This  question  was  pursued  by  the  sub- 
committee especially  since  an  allegation 
had  been  made  that  the  market  develop- 
ment committee  of  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  had  attempted  to 
create  a  supply  lag  in  1967  to  artificially 
increase  the  price  of  live  beef  sold  by 
the  farmer  and  beef  producer. 

ANCA  spokesmen  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  In  1967  their  market  develop- 
ment committee  had  recommended  to 
the  Inda-jtry,  in  general  and  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  that  it  reduce  the  beef  supply 
by  5  percent — that  Is  S  percent  less  ton- 
nage of  beef  avaUable  for  marketing — 
in  order  "for  us  to  move  into  a  net  profit 
position"  and  get  ourselves  In  bejance 
with  effective  demand." 

I  still  find  it  difficult  to  rationalize 
how  such  an  action  as  this  Jibes  or  blends 
itself  with  a  "free  market"  concept  of 
operation  when  producers  can  agree  to- 
gether to  reduce  production,  lessen  sup- 
ply and  in  effect  force  an  increase  In 
prices  which  will  be  passed  on  to  them. 
ThLi  is  hardly  what  I  would  call  a  free 
market.  And  1.  for  one,  would  prefer  Gov- 
ernment control  rather  than  Industry 
control  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  tnfly  free 
market. 


I  find  this  whole  matter  especially  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  because  it  was  the 
beef  producers  who.  during  the  liearmgs. 
so  ardently  defended  the  free  market 
concept  of  operation  which  allows  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  take  its 
normal  course. 

Would  not  such  an  action  by  the  mar- 
ket development  committee  be  considered 
in  most  circles  an  illegal  act  to  openly 
restrain  trade? 

Our  committee  was  not  the  first  to 
make  this  observation,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested to  leam  that  the  same  question  had 
been  raised  several  years  earlier. 

In  1967  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  requested  to 
investigate  an  allegation  that  the  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association 
was  promoting  a  plan  to  increase  l>eef 
prices  through  a  reduction  in  size  of 
cattle  herds — in  other  words  to  cut  back 
production  or  "hold  production  constant" 
to  use  ANCA's  own  terms.  The  net  effect 
would  be  a  growing  demand  and  a  strict 
supply  resulting  in  higher  prices.  The 
Department  of  Justice  determined  that 
no  price  fixing  effort  was  being  attempted 
in  this  case  by  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association,  mainly  because 
it  only  recommended  such  actions.  I,  for 
one,  am  still  not  convinced  that  such 
activity  Is  proper  or  should  be  allowed 
to  continue. 

Furthermore,  based  on  comments  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  action  In  1967  may  well 
have  been  one  of  the  prime  factors  caus- 
ing the  tremendous  and  sharp  price  hike 
in  1969. 

Regardless  of  what  action  was  taken 
in  1967  one  must  still  wish  to  ask  If  anj' 
sector  of  the  meat  industry  is  profiteer- 
ing from  price  increases. 

Representatives  of  the  beef  industry— 
the  producers  and  growers — ardently 
maintained  that  they  were  not  engaged 
in  a  profitable  business  under  current 
market  conditions.  And  that,  despite 
price  Increases,  profits  were  not  finding 
their  way  down  to  tbe  producer.  It  Is 
logical  then  to  ask  where  tbe  consumer's 
beef  dollar  is  going  as  prices  Increase. 

Three  days  of  intensive  questioning 
failed,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  me  with 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  just  who  gets 
what  portion  of  the  average  housewife's 
beef  dollar. 

If  we  can  beUeve  the  statistics  of  "ex- 
pert witnesses"  that  the  cattlemen  re- 
ceive 60  cents  of  the  meat  dollar,  that 
the  processor — slaughterhouse  and 
packer — get  10  cents  and  that  the  retail- 
er gets  between  24  and  25  cents  we  are 
still  left  with  an  unaccounted  5  to  6 
cents  which,  as  evidenced  by  the  price 
situation,  is  certainly  not  being  passed 
back  to  the  consumer. 

Testimony  offered  later  In  the  hearings 
stated  that  the  producer  was  actually 
getting  the  unaccounted  for  5  to  6  cents 
from  "offals"— hides,  fats,  leftovers.  An- 
other witness  claimed,  however,  that  It 
was  the  processor  who  profited  from  the 
leftovers.  Just  who  is  getting  the  miming 
S  cents  may  still  be  a  mystery — but  It  la 
no  mystery  that  the  consumer  and 
housewife  Is  not. 
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IX  ollala  are  worth  5  cents  of  the  beef 
dollar,  where  are  they  being  used?  I  am 
shocked  to  even  consider  the  possibility 
that  offals,  which  I  belie\-e  malce  up  the 
missing  5  cents  of  the  beef  dollar,  are  be- 
ing used  in  processed  meats.  If  this  in- 
deed is  the  case,  which  many  sources 
have  indicated  to  me  It  Is,  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  beef  producers  are  fighting  lean 
beef  imports  because  such  imports  would 
be  sulMtituted  for  oB&ls  In  processed 
meat  production  and,  therefore,  destroy 
a  market  tor  what  might  otherwise  be 
waste  products.  The  report  was  voted  on 
atBrmatlvely  with  my  support  in  the 
subcommittee. 

Objections  to  the  report  began,  inter- 
estingly enough,  before  the  report  was 
to  have  been  made  public. 

The  draft  report  was  supposed  to  be 
a  confidential  and  internal  working  pa- 
per subject  to  changes  and  revision  be- 
fore possible  passage  and  pubUc  release. 
Industry  representatives  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  began  their  attack. 
however,  before  the  final  review  and 
analysis  of  the  report  was  made  by  the 
full  committee. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion even  sent  a  telegram  to  my  office  on 
April  8.  1970,  the  day  before  commit- 
tee conslderaUon  of  the  report,  which 
began  "we  liave  hurriedly  analysed  the 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee  Report." 
How  did  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration get  a  copy  of  the  report?  It  is 
amusing  to  me  that  they  attempted  to 
advise  a  Member  of  Congreas  on  a  con- 
fidential report  which  they  should  not 
have  had  access  to  at  that  sUge  in  the 
committee's  work. 

Why  was  it  that  those  opposed  to  the 
contents  and  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port and  only  those  opposed  conducted 
an  intensive  lobby  effort?  No  consumer 
interests  had  copies  of  the  report  or  lob- 
bied In  favor  of  approval.  Tliercf  ore,  It  is 
now  time  for  all  Americans  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  significant  portions  of  the 
report,  and  I  Intend  to  take  such  action. 
The  lobby  efforts  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  did  result 
m  the  kUllDg  of  TCcommendationa  for 
Impartial  and  objective  measures  which 
are  vitally  needed  to  help  correct  some 
of  the  Inequities  responsible  for  the  ris- 
ing retail  price  of  beef. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  report  was 
also  rejected  because  the  ANCA  is  op- 
posed to  any  imports  of  foreign  beef. 
They  do  not  even  want  the  matter  dis- 
cussed. 

As  many  Americans  who  have  followed 
this  issue  in  the  preas,  I  too.  wonder 
whether  it  was  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  which  made  the  deci- 
sion for  the  general  public  that  beef 
supplies  and  beef  prices  were  not  to  be 
investigated  further  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  wer« 
not  to  be  made  public. 

The  concentrated  negatlTe  effort  of  the 
ANCA  to  defeat  this  report  is,  to  me,  con- 
vincing by  Itself  that  the  congressional 
initiative  In  this  area  was  necessary, 
timely,  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  

Consumers  have  the  right  to  expect 
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government  agendea  to  see  to  It  that  the 
supply  of  beef  reaching  the  American 
^ket  U  of  the  proper  quaUty  and  quan- 
Oty  to  saUsfy  the  public's  demand. 

The  public  also  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  the  supply  of  beef  wlU  be  consistent 
jKroughout  the  year  to  a^^^e  "tall  price 
stabUlty  But  most  ImporUnUy.  the  pub- 
Uc has  Uie  right  to  demand  that  the  Con- 
™mfkes1ts  decisions  in  this  area  in- 
dependent from  the  lobby  efforts  of  el^er 
domesUc  producers  or  Importers  of  for- 
eign beef  whose  aim  may  be  to  manipu- 
^W  ^retaU  beef  market  at  the  cost  of 
the  consumer's  food  dollar. 

QuesUons  will  now  be  left  uMMwered 
beckuse  no  study  of  the  genend  pr^lem 
will  be  made.  The  question  of  imports, 
who  gets  what  portion  of  the  consumers 
^  doUar,  or  whether  the  1981  acOon- 
?^iSmendaUon-by  the  ANCA  was  re- 
sponsible for  price  ^creases  and  how  to 
better  equip  our  Federal  department* 
with  procedures  to  more  accurately  pre- 
dlcV  both  production  and  demand,  aU 
these  quesUons  require  answers  if  the 
American  housewife  and  American  con- 
fer to  general  Is  to  have  «.  adequaXe 
suMly  of  quaUty  beef  In  the  1970  s-at 
reasonable  prices. 

I  strongly  support  the  "easurM  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  special  studies 
subcommittee.  And  In  the  taterest  of  cot- 
sumer  protecUon  as  weU  as  in  the  interest 
ofleetog  an  unbiased  and  ob)«"'!,'V"'^ 
M  this  very  complex  subject  undertaken, 
I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  enco^- 
ag^reconsideratlon  of  this  sublectby  tije 
committee  even  if  this  requires  redrt^t- 
Sg  the  body  of  the  report  so  as  to  gato 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee 
members.  

The  foUowing  findings  and  recommen- 
dations were  contained  in  the  report. 
They  had  my  support  t°<\  »PP"'^.!^ 
I  feel  It  my  duty  to  make  them  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

nmmcoa  nm  cokc««oi« 

1  Tbe  PKleril  Oo»emm«nt.  by  pur^uJJJ 
for  tbTmUlW.  V4  bc^lUI..  public  H»«h 
^rrlM  bo^lt»l.,  Bui»u  Of  PTIMM  f«m"-; 
Sd^incmturn  Department  Khool  lundl 
^d  tonatloa  prDgra.ms  .b«rb.  WJ^f- 
Mtaly  6  percuit  of  the  country »  »«' "^P'J- 

aatjKt  in  the  r«»u  prtoe  of  b»ef.  «ucb  »• 

I9fl»,  adds  an  extra  barden  to  tbe  TtOtnl 

""a'^e  uprarg.  of  10  »nu  p«r  poui|d  in 
tue  lecomJ   quuMr  of   10«9  reprMented  a 

^^L«I  prtcM  U)  th.  Oovernmont  or  rtx>ut 
28  mlUlm  pounds  Iw  beef  that  It  could  pnr- 
ctaM  than  before  tbet  price  nee. 

3  The  Department  of  AgrtovUture,  which 
luuei  throngh  lt»  Bconomlc  Beeearch  Serv- 
ice forecert.  m  to  beef  supply  and  prloee. 
did  not  torecut  any  such  price  rUe  on  either 
tbe  farm,  wholesale  or  retaU  level  nor  any 
reducuon  In  supply. 

*.  The  Department  of  AgrlcultJire  deter- 
mlnee  the  farm-retaU  spread  by  establUhlnf 
a  oompoalM  retaU  price  for  choice  beef,  and 
wholesale  and  farm  valuta,  by  weight  price 
and  product  equivalents  and  deducting  by- 
product values.  The  complexity  of  Its  pro- 
ceduiee  and  formula*,  and  lt«  varying  as- 
sumptions, mate  It  almost  Impossible  to  as- 
certain whether  Its  determinations  an  rea- 
Bonably  accurate. 

5.  The  method  (changed  since  tbe  hear- 


ings) and  statistics  used  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  composite 
retail  price  of  tieef,  may  well  stiu  be  open 
to  attack  for  not  taking  Into  account  the 
higher  cost  of  primal  and  subpnmal  •  cuts  to 
the  retailer  for  use  In  •'special"  sales. 

a.  Tbe  Department  of  Labor,  through  Ita 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  collects  retaU 
prices  of  various  t>eef  cuts,  but  admits  that 
the  prices  It  reports  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  effect  of  special  sales  of  beef,  nor 
has  It  established  the  difference  In  the  qual- 
ity of  beef  at  regular  and  Bales  prices,  al- 
though It  believes  such  difference  exists. 

7.  The  automatic  operation  of  the  Meat 
Import  Quota  Act  of  1904  has  been  prevented 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  by  means  of  so-called 
'voluntary'  agreements  to  restrict  beef  Im- 
ports. 

a.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes 
that  there  la  no  short-term  beef  shortage, 
notwithstanding  that  lt»  estimates  of  beef 
production  for  19*9  and  1970.  together  with 
Imporu.  ahow  that  the  beef  supply  will  not 
Increase  at  the  generally  accepted  minimal 
rat*  of  3  percent  per  annum  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  Increased  consumer  demand. 

0.  The  sharp  rise  in  the  retail  price  of  beef. 
more  than  10  cents  a  pound,  In  the  second 
qu.irter  of  1969.  cannot  be  Justified  by  the 
alight  drop  In  production  of  3.5  percent  dur- 
ing that  period,  alnce  previous  drops  In  pro- 
duction have  not  prtxluced  such  a  result. 

10.  None  of  tbe  explanations  advanced 
before  or  during  the  hearings  Justify  the 
extent  of  the  retail  price  rise  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  retaU  prices  at  high  levels. 

11.  The  projections  given  to  the  committee 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  will  encounter  a 
beef  ahortage  of  some  mognltude  and  sharp- 
ly rising  beef  prices  between  now  and  tbe 
end  of  1975,  even  If  Import*  are  tncr^taed. 
The  Meat  Import  Quota  Act.  which  requires 
a  quota  baaed  only  on  domestic  production 
wlU  accentuate  this  advere*  picture  for  the 
consumer. 

13.  Reetrlctlons  on  meat  Import*  axe  not 
needed  at  present  to  protect  the  domestlo 
l)eef  producers  because  the  forecast  Is  that 
the  supply  of  beef.  Including  available  Im- 
port* for  the  next  fl  years,  will  be  leas  than 
sufficient  to  meet  demand  In  this  country. 
This  1*  eepeclally  true  as  to  lean  beef  used 
for  hamburger  and  processed  meats,  for 
which  lmport«d  bee<  Is  used. 

13.  To  defeannlne  whether  consumers  will 
have.  In  the  1970's,  an  adequate  supply  at 
reasonable  prloee  of  beef  and  other  red 
meats,'  aupplamented  by  Imports  as  needed, 
requires  the  eetabUshment  of  a  statutory 
commission  for  this  purpose,  m  view  of  the 
complex  Issues  snd  the  various  departmenta 
involved. 

xaooMSSKiroATroNS 

1.  In  view  of  the  need  for  more  lean  beef, 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Oongresa 
should  give  immediate  consideration  to  th* 
amendment  OS  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of 
1904  to  provide  for  adjusting  tb*  annual  Im- 
port quota  on  the  basis  of  change*  in  oo&- 
sumer  demand  as  well  as  In  production. 

3.  Congress  should  eetabllah  a  oommlsalon 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  meat  sup- 
ply for  American  conaumera  at  rea*on*ble 


>  A  primal  cut  Is  the  first  breakdown  of 
the  carcoaa  Into  parts,  such  as  the  ohuck,  sir- 
loin, raund,  flank,  etc.  A  subprlmal  out  is 
the  breakdown  of  a  primal  cut.  such  as  eye 
of  the  round,  round  steak,  standing  rump, 
etc.  from  the  round.  Food  FtJr  OS  All.  1900 
Agriculture  Yearbook,  p.  90. 

t  Bed  mean,  aooordlng  to  tbe  Depanment 
of  Agrloultui*.  are  beef,  veal,  pork.  lamb,  and 
mutton.  Uvesbock  Slaughter,  October  190O, 
p.». 
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prlcas  wllb  B  raasonable  return  to  producers, 
pocltera  and  distributor?.  TUla  conimlsslon'B 
mandiLte  should  taclude  formulating  proce- 
dures which  will  produce  better  and  more 
retwtjit  statistics  for  making  meuilngful 
determinations  and  forecasts  as  to  consumer 
demand  lor,  production  and  imports  of,  and 
prlcsB  for  beef.  This  should  include  estimat- 
ing tbe  shme  of  the  retail  price  going  to  each 
major  subdlvtslon  of  the  above  three  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry,  the  costs  Incurred 
and  the  proflt:i  realized  by  each.  The  com- 
mission should  determine  whether  an  ade- 
quate moat  supply  requires  imports,  and,  If 
so,  bow  this  need  should  be  determined  for 
each  class  uf  meat.  Its  recommendation  to 
Congress  should  specUy  that  provisions  of 
law.  If  any,  ore  needed  to  control  such  Im- 
poru to  assure  a  stable  msirket  at  reasonable 
prloaa. 
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CHAOS  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCBOOLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Eiiw*>ds)  Is  recognized 
for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  most  of  the  Nation  has 
been  closely  following  the  escapades  of 
air  hijackers,  campus  dissidents,  and 
revolutionary  types  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East,  a  much  more  costly 
revolution  in  terms  of  the  future  of  this 
Nation  has  been  going  on  In  the  South. 

At  the  sacrifice  of  a  standard  of  qual- 
ity education,  thousands  of  young  south- 
em  schoolchildren  are  being  subjugated 
to  the  most  disheartening,  frustrating, 
and  Irrational  scheme  ever  perpetrated 
In  the  history  of  education  in  this  Na- 
tion. At  the  whim  and  complacent  con- 
niving of  a  handful  of  Federal  court 
^  Judges  and  a  star-studded  cast  of  HEW 
X  and  Justice  Department  bureaucrats, 
these  children  are  being  forced  to  board 
buses  or  any  number  of  other  travel 
conveyances  In  order  to  attend  schools 
miles  from  their  nelghborbotxSa.  They 
are  being  forced  to  do  this  to  comply 
with  what  the  courts  and  bureaucrats 
have  decided  Is  the  necessary  and  proper 
method  of  arriving  at  a  staiulard  of 
racial  balance  within  the  public  school 
system. 

This  Is  poppycock.  This  is  about  as 
realistic  a  method  of  letting  our  acbool- 
cblldren  obtain  a  (luality  education  as 
trying  to  keep  a  snowball  frozen  down 
In  you  know  where.  This  is  all  contrary 
to  sections  401  and  407  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  As  we  are  all  well  aware  by 
this  time,  those  two  vital  sections  of  the 
1964  act  specifically  prohibited  the  as- 
signment and  busing  of  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  overooming  racial  imbalance. 

Well.  6  years  have  passed  since  that 
ClTlI  Rights  Act  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  yet  these  Federal  court  judges 
and  HEW  and  Justice  Department  bu- 
reaucrats still  have  not  tuned  in  on  the 
right  wavelength. 

On  October  12,  1970,  man;  Members 
of  Congress,  and  I  wlU  be  among  them, 
will  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court 
to  Intervene  In  the  now  famous  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg school  case.  This  case 
has  been  Incorporated  with  the  critical 
Mobile  Cotmty  school  case  and  several 
other  similar  cases  which  vrill  ultimately 
decide  the  legality  of  pupil  assignment 
and  busing  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 


On  'I^lesday  of  this  week.  I  Joined  with 
nearly  70  other  House  Members  (rom  19 
States  across  tbe  Nation  in  support  of 
the  amicus  curiae  brief  of  our  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Csaiiesi  which  has 
been  fUed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
matter. 

The  logic  of  our  intervention  in  this 
case  is  simple.  It  Is  a  strictly  nonsec- 
tionol,  nonpartisan  move  to  clearly  point 
out  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  undisputed 
Intention  of  Congress  when  it  adopted 
sections  401  and  407  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  It  should  have  been  clear  all  these 
years,  but  tbe  bureaucrats  and  the  lower 
Federal  courts  have  completely  ignored 
this  clear  intent. 

The  emptiasis  of  this  matter  la  far 
divorced  from  tbe  confines  of  a  elvU 
rights  controversy.  The  very  survival  of 
our  cherished  system  of  neighborhood 
schools  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time  for 
others  to  Join  In  support  of  the  Cramer 
brief.  I  urge  all  Memtiers  to  do  so. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mn-Lcs)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
U.S.  factories  produce  a  fiow  of  goods  al- 
most equal  in  size  to  the  combined  output 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe. 


AMICUS    CURIAE    BRXEy   IN    CHAR- 
LOTTE-MECKLENBURQ  CASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  WarsoH)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentJe- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramoi),  the 
author  of  the  antlassignment  amend- 
ment to  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  has 
prepared  a  legal  brief  of  monumental 
significance  in  the  annals  of  American 
Jurisprudence.  This  amicus  curiae  brief 
has  been  filed  by  him  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties  in  the  case  of  James  E. 
Swann,  et  al.  against  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board  of  Education,  et  al..  which 
as  we  all  know  is  a  case  that  will  no 
doubt  result  In  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  the  legality  of  pupil  assignment  and 
bussing  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  I  am  proud  that 
he  caUed  upon  me  to  send  a  letter  to  our 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  obtain  their 
support  for  the  brief.  He  Intends  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  an 
amended  brief  containing  the  list  of  col- 
leagues who  also  want  to  Join  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  case. 

The  purpose  of  the  brief  Is  to  acquaint 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  with  the  legis- 
lative history  of  sections  401  and  407 
of  the  1964  Clvn  Rights  Act.  Our  col- 
leagues who  are  now  signatories  to  the 
brief  are  partners  In  an  historic  and 
preoedent-aettlDg.  event   wUdi   repre- 


sents one  of  the  last  hopes  the  Americas 
people  have  to  save  quality  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that,  in  the  next  tew  days,  more  of  our 
colleagues  will  swell  the  ranks  Of  sup- 
porters which  as  of  now  number  74. 

The  balance  of  po'wers  among  the 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government,  as 
prescribed  by  our  Constitution,  exists  as 
a  defense  of  our  liberty.  For  too  long. 
Congress  has  stood  by  while  the  Federal 
courts  have  assaulted  that  balance  of 
power.  The  VS.  Supreme  Court  in  case 
after  case  has  extended  its  powers  at  the 
expense  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  tbe 
people.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation, 
all  too  often  dissipated  by  Federal  court 
rulings.  It  is  time,  using  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case  as  the  vehicle,  to  in- 
sure that  the  will  and  directives  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  carried  out  and 
not  contravened. 

The  Memtiers  of  Congress  acting  as 
friends  of  the  court,  or  amicus  curiae, 
can  communicate  to  the  Supreme  Court 
exactly  what  the  Congress  meant  by  sec- 
tions 401  and  407  of  the  1964  act.  By 
taking  this  action,  we  will  taJ^e  a  long 
step  toward  restoring  much-needed  bal- 
ance to  our  governmental  system  and 
we  will  carry  out  our  responsibility  to 
tbe  people  to  see  that  what  they  will 
through  acts  of  Congress  t>ecomes  and 
remains  the  law  of  the  land.  The  mere 
fact  that  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  willing  to  confront  the  Court  and 
explain  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  we 
have  enacted  into  law  is  an  Indication 
that  people  everywhere  are  concerned.  I 
dare  say  that  Just  5  yeais  ago  tmly  a 
handful  of  Members  would  have  been 
wilhng  to  Join  such  a  brief,  and  now 
we  have  over  70  and  the  Ust  grows  daily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  busing  of  Innocent 
children  to  facilitate  the  whim  and  fancy 
of  misguided  Federal  bureaucrats  and 
Federal  judges  is  unjust,  Immoral,  and 
Ulegal.  Parents,  whether  they  be  black 
or  white,  are  at  wits  end  to  stop  this 
horrible  exercise  in  tyranny  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Govemment  and  the  courts.  This 
matter  transcends  racial  difierenoes  and 
political  geography.  The  parent  and 
schooldilld  in  California  are  Just  as  dla- 
treesed  over  this  matter  as  those  in 
(Charlotte.  N.C.,  and  they  are  looking  to 
this  Congress  to  do  something.  We  must 
not  fall  them.  Never  have  the  stakes  been 
higher.  It  bolls  down  to  whether  we  are 
to  have  free,  stable,  and  quaUty  poWe 
education  or  complete  anarchy  In  our 
schools. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  coUeagnas 
will  see  the  utmost  necessity  of  this  at- 
tempt to  enforce  our  prerogatlvee  and 
that  they  will  join  the  gentiemao  tram 
norida  in  this  amicus  curiae  brief. 


coNSTmrnoN 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  a  pre*loa( 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Bcaiim)  Is  recognized 
for  6  mlnutea. 

Mr.  SCHICTZ.  Mr.  ^leaker,  every 
year,  in  aoeordanoe  with  PuUle  Law  916, 
the  President  pradalms  September  IT  to 
September  33  ta  Conatltutian  Week. 
This  is  the  ISSd  annlvenaiy  of  tbe  itgii- 
Ing  of  the  CoostitutloQ  of  ttie  UmtMl 
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states  of  America  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  in  1787. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution have  urged  that  the  openin*  o( 
Constitution  Week  be  commemorated  by 
a  reading  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Onlted  States  and  the 
Preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Bights  on  the 
floor  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  I 
am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  reaSs : 

We.  tlie  People  of  the  United  States,  m 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eml  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  otjr  poeterlty,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
tJiUted  SUtes  of  America. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
not  as  well  known  as  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  but  deserves  to  be.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Tile  conventions  of  a  niunber  of  the  Slates 
having  at  the  ume  of  their  adoptijog  of  the 
Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to 
prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  pow- 
ers, that  further  declsjatory  and  restrictive 
clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extending 
the  ground  of  public  confidence  In  the  Gov- 
ernment. wlU  best  Insure  the  beneficent  ends 
or  Ita  iiutltutioa. 
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THE  COMING  DESTRUCTION 
OF  ISRAEL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prerious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hecklih)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  were  not  for  Israel,  the 
entire  Arabian  Peninsula  might  have 
been  forced  into  the  Soviet  sphere  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  The  oU  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  on  which  Europe  and  Japan 
depend,  would  today  be  In  Russian 
hands— to  be  used  as  a  powerful  geopo- 
litical weapon.  It  Is  Israel  that  makes 
possible  the  continued  independence  of 
the  Christian  community  of  Lebanon. 

Israel  is  a  wedge  that  keeps  a  Russian- 
dominated  Egypt  from  invading  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  This,  above  all,  is 
the  reason  why  Russia  wants  Israel 
weakened,  reduced,  or  preferably  de- 
stroved.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  that, 
for  months  before  the  6-day  war.  urged 
Nasser  to  mass  an  invasion  force  against 
the  Negev.  The  purpose  was  to  break 
through  Israel  and  give  Egypt  a  short 
land  route  into  Saudi  Arabia.  For  sev- 
eral years  Egypt  had  been  seeking  a  mil- 
itary foothold  on  Saudi  Arabia's  other 
flank,  through  Yemen,  logisOcaUy  a  far 
more  difficult  operation. 

•The  Coming  Destruction  of  Israel," 
by  Myron  S.  Kaufmaim.  a  book  Just  pub- 
lished as  a  Slgnel  Broadside,  discusses 
these  matters.  It  sets  forth  concisely 
the  imminent  Soviet  threat  not  only  to 
Israels  existence,  but  to  the  whole  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  world  balance  of  power. 
I  commend  the  book  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  It  will 
be  controversial.  The  author  has  strcmg 
views,  which  not  everyone  may  agree 
with.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  this  book 
presents  many  rN'""'ff'"y  Ideas.  It  may 


contribute  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  .suggests  horrifying  possibilities.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Kaulmann  has  a  message 
which  should  arouse  urgent  attention  to 
the  need  to  insure  Israel's  survival. 

"The  Coming  Destruction  of  Israel" 
points  out  that  Russia  today  again  seeks 
the  very  same  breakthrough  into  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  either  cheaply  by 
diplomatic  means,  or  by  military  force, 
or  by  a  combination  of  diplomacy  fol- 
lowed by  force.  The  book  asserts  that,  If 
the  Soviet  Union  succeeds  in  rolling  back 
Israel,  the  very  next  move  will  be  a  phony 
civil  war  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt  will  in- 
tervene, while  Russia  warns  the  United 
States  to  keep  out. 

As  for  Christian  Lebanon,  the  book 
points  out  that  the  totalitarian  regime 
in  Syria  has  long  wished  to  wipe  her  off 
the  map  and  reduce  the  Christians  to 
an  impoverished  minority — but  a  warn- 
ing from  Israel  haa  already  served  to 
prevent  this. 

The  book  is  extremely  current.  It  notes 
that  today,  unlike  the  situation  in  1987. 
Israel  is  confronted  by  the  Soviet  Air 
Force  itself.  Russia  has  readied  an  over- 
whelming military  force,  with  all  the 
equipment  for  a  canal  crossing,  with  all 
the  equipment  for  breaking  Israel's  air 
cover,  and  with  imderground  hangars  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  victory  that  saved 
Israel  three  years  ago.  Further,  it  states 
that  the  Soviet  Unions  violations  of  the 
terms  of  the  new  cease-fire  has  made  a 
shambles  of  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States.  They  threaten  to  do  much  worse. 
"The  Coming  Destruction  of  Israel" 
emphasizes  that  the  water  of  the  Suez 
Canal  is  the  best  natural  defensive  line 
between  Israel  and  Egypt,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  either  side,  just  as  the  Jordan 
River  is  the  best  defensive  line  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  It  says  that  nothing 
could  be  more  foolhardy  than  for  the 
United  States  to  repeat  the  mistake  of 
1957  and  force  Israel  back,  thereby  open- 
mg  the  road  to  a  Russian  beachhead. 

It  is  obviou-sly  true  that  the  Sinai  and 
the  Nesev  are  the  shortest,  quickest, 
handiest  route  from  Egypt  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  If  it  were  not  for  Israel,  that 
route  would  long  since  be  wide  open- 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  strongly  agree  with  its  statement 
that,  in  Israel,  we  have  an  ally  which 
can  stand  oil  the  Soilet  Union  In  the 
Middle  East,  provided  that  we  supply  her 
with  weapons  and  diplomatic  support. 
•  The  Coming  Destruction  of  Israel" 
brings  the  alternatives  into  clear  focus. 
It  analyzes  the  nature  of  Israeli  and  Arab 
claims  in  the  area,  and  the  true  situation 
of  the  refugees.  I  believe  It  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  l)oth  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  who  are 
concerned  with  these  vital  foreign  policy 
issties. 


resentatlves  from  various  steel  com- 
panies have  met  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  order  to  try 
to  work  out  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
however,  no  action  has  yet  been  taken 
bv  the  Department. 
"  For  the  past  year  the  United  States  has 
been  using  and  exporting  much  more 
scrap  steel  and  iron  than  is  being  gen- 
erated in  this  country.  Scrap  prices  this 
year  are  60  to  70  percent  higher  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  several  years 
and  exports  of  scrap  increased  40  per- 
cent In  1989  over  1988.  It  is  possible  that 
if  this  situation  continues,  small  steel 
companies,  steel  casting  shops,  and  iron 
foundries,  caught  with  a  full  backlog  of 
normally  priced  orders,  face  the  very  real 
possibility  of  going  out  of  business. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
who  have  been  meeting  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  the  time  has 
come  to  place  a  restraint  on  the  export 
of  steel  scrap,  since  the  exportation  of 
the  scrap  can  result  in  shortages  causing 
the  shutdown  of  operations  and  the  sub- 
sequent loss  of  lobs. 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1989,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
the  right  to  Impose  export  controls  on  a 
commodity  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  in- 
flationary impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  studying  this  problem  for  several 
months,  but  in  the  meantirae  the  situ- 
ation is  growing  more  critical.  I  would 
urge  the  Department  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  and  act  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


SCRAP  STEEL  AND  IRON 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
nitnols  (Mr.  Shii'Lxt>  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months  a  serious  shortage  of  steel  scrap 
has  existed  In  this  country.  Several  rep- 


PRE8IDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH  AT 
KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
The  SPEAKER  Under  a  prevlouii  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  McCaxthy)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  spoke  at  Kansas 
State  University  on  the  subject  of  cam- 
pus unrest.  He  sounded  a  note  that  finds 
a  responsive  chord  In  every  thoughtful 
American  today.  He  stated  that  al- 
though we  welcome  the  free  expression 
of  ideas  both  on  the  campus  and 
throughout  our  Nation,  there  is  no  room 
for  violence  and  Intolerance  on  our  cam- 
puses. President  Nixon  made  It  clear 
that  no  responsible  American  condones 
in  any  way  the  wanton  and  tragic  bomb- 
ing of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Re- 
search Center.  The  response  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  students  at  Kansas  Stete 
to  President  Nixon's  address  was  over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  spoke 
for  me  when  he  voiced  this  view.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  clear  that  a  small 
minority  have  lost  sight  of  the  purpose 
of  education  in  their  attack  on  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  I  have  long 
believed  that  every  young  man  or  wom- 
an who  wishes  to  obuln  a  college  edu- 
cation shoiild  be  able  to  do  so.  But  liigh- 
er  education  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right.  For  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  college  It  Is  a  tragedy 
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when  their  education  is  disrupted  by 
the  few.  Students  can  and  should  work 
for  legitimate  changes  in  college  cur- 
ricula so  that  education  meets  current 
rather  than  outdated  needs.  But  these 
efforts  toward  change  must  be  chan- 
neled through  peaceful  and  legitimate 
processes — not  thiough  crowd  coercion 
or  by  force.  There  is  always  room  for 
dissent,  peacefiU  dissent.  There  is  no 
room  for  senseless  violence  or  manipula- 
tion of  the  many  by  the  few. 

Although  I  am  a  Democrat  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  fully  share  the 
theme  expressed  by  President  Nixon 
yesterday  at  Kansas  State  Universtty, 
The  issue  that  he  spoke  to  transcends 
partisan  boundaries.  His  approach 
merits  the  support  of  Americans  from 
both  parties.  He  has  mine. 


CITIZENSHIP  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleoaan  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  all  over  the  Nation,  we 
mark  the  occasion  of  Citizenship  Day, 
1970.  Our  Federal  CoiisHtution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Convention  on  this  date 
183  years  ago.  It  is  fitting  that  we  pause 
each  jcar  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
good  citizenship  and  count  our  blessings 
on  being  Aniericans  in  these  days  of 
glo'ual  strife. 

Today  is  also  an  occasion  for  us  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  historic  prin- 
ciples of  our  Nation — Justice  for  all  citi- 
zens: loyalty  to  fimdamental  democratic 
beliefs;  tolerance  for  the  iwints  of  view 
of  others:  respect  for  the  law,  and  full 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. These  are  principles  that  good 
citizens  should  live  and  practice  each  day 
of  the  year.  They  have  helped  to  make 
America  great.  We  must  increasiai;ly 
rely  on  them  If  *e  are  to  meet  the  great 
challenges  of  the  1970's  at  home  and 
abroad. 

One  way  in  which  Americans  can 
clearly  demonstrate  tlieir  support  of 
these  basic  principles  is  to  register  and 
vote  in  each  election.  Many  thousands  of 
residents  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
our  electoral  processes  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  register.  Pinal  date  to  reg- 
ister for  the  Important  November  election 
Is  Thursday.  September  24. 

Voter  participation  in  off-year  elec- 
tions— nonpresidentlal  years — in  the 
Fourth  District  has  been  woefully  poor. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  1966  off-year 
election,  only  60.9  percent  of  ilie  regis- 
tered voters  in  Mercer  County  went  to  the 
polls,  comoared  with  85.6  percent  who 
voted  in  the  1968  presidential  election 
and  69.4  percent  who  voted  last  year  in 
the  election  for  Governor,  assemblymen, 
and  other  local  offices.  The  figures  for 
Hunterdon  County  were  68.4  percent  in 
1966.  as  compared  with  88.7  percent  in 
the  1968  presidential  election  and  75.8 
percent  in  the  1969  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion. Statistics  for  V/arrcn  and  Sussex 
Counties  show  a  similar  pattern  of  lower 
voter  participation  in  the  off-year  elec- 
tions in  1966  and  1969. 


Apathy  among  voters — for  whatever 
the  reason — is  a  deadly  disease  that 
threatens  the  body  politic.  It  deprives 
our  district.  State,  and  Nation  of  the 
type  of  clear  public  expression  of  views 
on  vital  issues  that  Is  essential  for  our 
democratic  form  of  government  to  exist. 

Let  us  all  pledge  ourselves  on  this 
Citizenship  Day,  1970,  to  live  each  day 
to  carry  out  the  basic  American  prin- 
ciples of  good  citisenship,  brotherhood, 
and  Justice  to  our  fellow  men.  To  be  a 
good  American  is  to  be  an  aware,  par- 
ticipating citizen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Houf.e,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  RsKitac)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


PRISONERS  OP  KAUNDA  THE 
LIBERATOR 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
liberator  of  Africa,  President  Keimeth 
Kaunda  of  Zambia  has  shattered  his 
image.  Recent  events  more  clearly 
prove  tiim  to  be  Just  another  power 
seeking  dictator  operating  a  flfth-rate 
police  state. 

Last  week  during  Kaunda's  so-called 
nonalined  coimtries  summit  conference 
at  Lusaka,  at  least  nine  newspaper  men 
v.ere  arrested  at  midnight,  thrown  in 
pilson,  and  deported  from  the  country 
for  reasons  that  their  presence  was  'in- 
imical to  the  public  interest."  Interest- 
ingly enough,  each  of  the  banished  news- 
men claims  to  not  only  been  invited 
to  the  conference  but  were  given  visas 
and  proper  documents  processed  by 
Zambian  immigration  otEcials  for  their 
entry. 

But,  the  most  repressive  revelation  was 
yet  to  come.  When  the  newsmen  were  im- 
prisoned, like  so  many  common  crimi- 
nals, they  discovered  in  their  midst  some 
other  20  prisoners  who  also  questioned 
Katmda  as  being  any  liberator.  These 
other  prisoners  were  black  Africans  from 
Kenya,  Malawi,  Rhodesia.  South  Africa, 
and  Somalia,  who  had  bc-en  detained  in 
prison  without  trial  for  periods  ranging 
from  4  months  to  2'/4  years.  Most  indi- 
cated that  they  had  never  been  informed 
of  the  nature  of  charges  against  them 
and  had  no  idea  of  why  they  were  being 
held. 

This  Is  strange  behavior,  indeed,  for 
the  great  Kaimda,  ruler  of  Zambia,  a 
country  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  England  have  given  substantial  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  well  as  moral  and 
political  support  against  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  under  the  guise  of  obeying 
the  United  Nations'  unilateral  economic 
declaration  of  war.  For  interestingly 
enough,  among  newsmen  so  mishandled 
were  an  American  and  an  Englishman. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  resolve  that 
Kaimda's  action  in  expelling  the  news- 
men was  simply  because  of  his  fear  that 
they  might  truthfully  report  what  they 
saw  or  heard  in  Zambia.  After  all,  he  had 
given  these  men  a  real  news  story:  that 
Is,  the  prisoners  of  Kaimda.  rotting  in  a 
dingy  prison  at  Lusaka  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  protection  of  individual  liber- 
ties which  are  taken  for  granted  In  all 
civilized  countries. 

But  then,  after  all,  this  Is  the  mentality 


of  Kaunda  the  liberator  who  would 
squander  tl4  million  to  build  a  hall  for 
his  royal  guests  in  a  country  whose  gross 
national  product  Is  only  SI  billion. 

This  Is  why  emerging  countries  never 
seem  to  emerge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  several  news- 
clippings  fallow : 

(Prom  the  Rhodesia  Berald,  Sept.  10,  1&70| 

JotnursijsTS  8n  KATnroa's  Camna 

pajsoNxas  of  iCAt;MDA 

(By  Edwin  lAnlngton.  of  lana.  who  was  one 

of  the  Journalists  detained  In  Lusaka) 

The  conference  of  the  aon-aligned  nations 
now  meeting  In  Luslca  Is  mudi  occupied  by 
the  question  of  freedom  In  South  Africa  and 
BiiodeslA.  but  tliere  ic  a  group  of  about  20 
men  In  Lusaka'e  remand  prison  who  would 
ilke  tltelr  position  aired. 

They  are  Africans  from  Rhodesia.  South 
Africa.  Kenya,  Malawi  and  even  Somalia 
wlu>  have  been  detained  tbere  without  trial 
for  periods  ranging  from  four  months  to 
2\u  years. 

Most  of  them  say  they  liave  no  Idea  why 
Uiey  are  there — other  than  that  the  Immi- 
gration Depftrtment  has  alleged  some  un- 
specified vague  infringement  of  the  imnil- 
grauon  laws. 

They  pleaded  with  me  and  other  Journal- 
ists dstaljud  tiiere  yesterday  to  try  to  help 
them. 

"We  are  going  mad,"  one  said  as  they  gath- 
ered arotmd  us  In  tlie  large  communal  oeU 
we  were  sharing  last  night. 

CSOORTUF 

"All  we  want  to  do  Is  go  iiome.  How  can 
they  iceep  us  here  without  charge,  without 
trial,  for  as  long  as  two  years?  If  they  dont 
want  us  they  can  send  us  away  Instead  of 
keeping  us  here."  said  one  young  Rbodealan 
who  has  been  tbere  for  more  than  four 
months  now. 

His  story  Is  one  of  an  Individual  being 
caught  up  In  admlni-stratlve  machinery.  Be 
was  granted  a  trade  union  scholaraiilp  to  go 
to  Britain  for  study,  and  the  Rhodeslan 
Oovemment  gave  permission  and  granted 
a  passport. 

However,  he  found  he  could  not  get  be- 
yond Blantyre  with  the  doctiments  he  had 
and  could  not  get  a  British  passport  from 
tile  British  Hlgli  Commission  In  Ualawi. 
He  then  decided  to  go  to  Lusaka  to  approach 
the  British  High  Commission  there.  Tlie 
Zambian  Immigration  officers  arrested  htm 
on  arrival  and  be  has  been  in  the  remand 
prison  since. 

Ala  TXCKST 

Equally  mysterious  Is  the  case  of  a  young 
SomaU  who  had  lieen  working  on  the  rail- 
ways In  Zambia.  At  the  end  of  his  oontract 
he  bought  an  air  ticket  to  Rome,  tiooked  his 
seat  on  a  plane  and  was  preparing  to  leave 
when  he  was  arrested  and  put  In  the  remand 
prison  on  an  aUegatlon  of  being  a  prohibited 
ImnUgranc.  Be  iias  twen  there  for  more  tlian 
four  montiu. 

A  Bulawayo  schoolteacher,  Mr.  Mlaheck 
Mpofu,  tias  been  there  for  eight  monciis  He 
entered  Zambia  to  visit  ills  young  brot.her 
on  fully  valid  travel  documents  which  were 
accepted  by  tlie  Immlgrauon  officers.  But  be 
was  detained  "at  the  President's  pleasure," 
because  be  had  onc«  been  in  the  Rnodeslan 
Army. 

"But  I  left  the  Army  In  IMS  after  Malay*, 
and  now  I  am  a  schoolteaclier."  Mr.  Mpofu 
told  ma. 


I  played  four  games  of  chees  with  a  young 
.South  African  who  said  he  had  arrived  with- 
out documents  but  had  never  been  aoceptod 
as  a  refugee.  A  charge  of  Illegal  possession 
of  a  firearm  had  tieen  made  but  never  put 
before  a  court. 

Yesterday  the  "PI"  men,  as  tticy  are  known 
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In  prison,  itAged  &  protast  to  th«  a«nlor 
prlsoo  officer.  &ppe*Ung  to  hUn  to  brlog  th« 
Immlgrmtlon  authorlMes  to  see  ttaam. 

An  launlgiutlon  ofltoer  who  vw  escorting 
a  joiirnailst  into  the  prtaon  at  the  time  was 
surrounded  by  ••Pls,"  wbo  told  him  to  teU 
his  senior  officers  of  their  wlah  to  go  home. 

One  man  suggested  that  the  immigration 
officer  should  not  lemve  imtU  the  senior  offl- 
claU  oame,  but  wardera  sooq  quietened  the 
prisoners. 

IB  HOUBS  Df  Oaoc. 

Qfsm  »ro«T  or  LtrsAXA  dctswtion 
The  Zamblan  police  csme  knocking  on  the 
door  St  1  sjn.  "Get  dressed,  peek  your  bags 
and  come  with  us."  tbey  said.  "Tou  are  being 
deported" 

That,  writes  Edwin  Llnlngton.  of  Una,  was 
my  first  tsste  of  the  non-aligned  summit 
fever  that  has  turned  the  minds  of  Zam- 
blans.  It  ended  IB  hours  later  when  I  and 
seven  other  joumallsta  who  had  been  de- 
tained, were  released  Trom  Lusaka's  remand 
prison  on  Tuesday  nlgbt — weary,  filthy  and 
devoutly  wishing  to  get  out  of  Zambia  as 
soon  as  duty  and  transport  would  allow. 

The  arrests  of  Journalists  started  nn  Mon- 
day evening — the  eve  of  the  conference  open- 
ing. The  first  mfcn  picked  up  was  taken  In  at 
about  8  pm.  But  news  of  this  did  not  get  out 
until  about  11-80  p.m.,  when  the  second  man 
was  arrested  In  the  vast  new  Mulungrisbi 
conference  hall. 

Another,  srho  was  summoned  by  public 
addreea  system,  saw  what  was  happening  and 
quietly  slipped  sway  snd  eecsped  detention. 
The  police  then  went  to  Africa  House  at 
the  University,  picking  up  first  The  Times 
Southern  Africa  man  from  Os>pe  Town.  Mr. 
Dan  van  der  Vat.  then  myaeU. 

As  we  were  sitting  In  the  police  vehicle 
Ur.  Hans  Retnhardt,  Oertnan  Press  Agency 
man  from  Johannesbxirg,  was  brought  along 
to  Join  us. 

He  was  taken  back  to  his  room  to  collect 
his  bags,  and  later,  we  beard  the  police  sum- 
moning an  ambulance  by  radlo^Mr  Reln- 
hardt  had  had  a  heart  attack  on  the  steps 
of  Africa  House. 

The  police  continued  their  search  for 
Preismen  on  their  list,  and  Mr.  Ron  Mc- 
Donell,  VlsnewB  cameraman  from  Salisbury. 
Joined  us.  We  were  then  taken  to  the  central 
police  station,  and  searched  before  being  put 
into  the  remand  prison. 

There  we  found  the  first  two  detained 
men — Mt-  Anthony  White  of  Reuters  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Whttlng  of  Associated  Press,  both 
stationed  in  Johannesburg. 

They  were  lying  In  prison  blankeU  on  the 
cement  floor  of  a  cell  ftbont  16  ft.  by  10  ft. 
with  five  other  msm. 


CONSUtAS    KELP 

"Zxiok  out.  the  blankeu  are  lousy,"  we  were 
warned  as  we  entered  The  time  was  then 
about  530  a.m  .  most  of  the  night  having 
been  occupied  in  waiung  about  at  the  police 
station  and  in  the  prison  guard  room,  where 
our  money,  watches,  belts  and  ties  were 
taken  from  tu. 

nrst  an  American  and  later  a  British  offi- 
cial called.  We  said  we  had  had  no  break- 
fast other  than  a  mug  of  cocoa  served  In  a 
tin  mug  that  bad  been   badly  washed. 

The  result  was  that  chocolate,  sandwiches, 
fruit  and  mtlk  arrived  for  us.  Complaints 
about  the  state  of  tbe  blankets  resulted  m 
the  consular  officers  gaining  for  us  brand  new 
prison  blankets. 

Tbe  prUon  warders,  all  Zamblans,  did  tbelr 
best  to  settle  us  into  their  overcrowded  gaol, 
treating  us  courteously  and  allowing  us  to 
eat  in  private  But  the  prison  is  small,  anti- 
quated and  extremely  dirty  and  unccmfort- 
able. 

WKL£OlfX    TO    ZAMBIA 

By  Tuesday  night  our  strength — as  ar- 
rested Pressmen— had  risen  to  eight,  whose 


nationalities     included     British.     American, 
Bbodeslan.  Italian  and  South  African. 

One  man  bad  come  from  Nairobi,  but  all 
the  others  bad  come  from  South  Africa  or 
Rhodesia. 

We  had  all  arrived  with  proper  documents 
and  were  processed  by  Zamblan  Immigration 
officials.  We  were  all  there  legally  and.  as  far 
as  we  knew,  the  "Welcome  to  Zambia"  no- 
tices In  our  rooms  at  the  university  were 
genuinely  meant. 

But  we  had  aU  been  detained  In  prison 
on  warrants  from  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment which  alleged  that  we  wer«  suspected 
of  being  prohibited  immigrants. 

The  one  common  factor  seemed  to  be  that 
we  came  from  south  of  the  Zambezi  River, 
but  If  they  had  not  wanted  us  there  lor 
the  conference,  they  need  not  have  admltt«d 
us  m  the  first  place — in  my  case  only  eight 
hours  before  my  arrest. 

iCNism  tn»srr 
But  tbe  joumaUsts  who  were  there  last 
week  recalled  two  occasions  when  Press  ar- 
rangements had  been  crltlclsed^-once  to  an 
Information  Department  official  and  once  to 
Mr.  Slkota  Wlna,  the  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion. 

Ths  Minister  had  reacted  strongly  to  the 
criticism  and  accused  one  man  of  bringing 
to  Zambia  from  Soutb  Africa  his  attitude  of 
"racial  superiority"  and  of  talking  down  to 
Zamblans. 

A  senior  Porelgn  Office  official  told  several 
of  the  detained  newsmen  after  their  re- 
lease that  he  was  very  sorry  about  their 
arrest. 

The  official  said  that  President  Kaunda 
was  displeased  when  be  heard  of  the  round- 
up and  ordered  It  to  stop.  A  statement 
vaguely  accusing  three  unnamed  journal- 
ists of  having  abused  Zambia's  hospitality 
in  an  unspecified  way,  was  issued  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  action. 

In  the  event,  three  Press  men  were  served 
with  deportation  orders,  as  their  continued 
stay  in  Zambia  was  considered  "inimical  to 
the  public  lnt«rest". 

(From  the  Rhodesia  Herald.  Sept.  10.  10701 
L,TTaAKA:  \}X.,  Pans  Reacts  SUAaPLT 
Leading  British  newsp^ers  reacted  sharp- 
ly today  to  the  detention  of  Journalists  at 
the  summit  conference  of  non-aligned  na- 
tions in  Lusaka. 

In  an  editorial  headed  "Lusaka's  bad 
start".  The  Times  commented:  "The  slu  of 
the  group  was  that  they  v«re  baaed  in  South 
Africa  or  Rhodesia,  and  this  outweighed  the 
fact  that  they  had  earlier  applied  for.  and 
had  been  given,  valid  visas  too  attend  and 
report  the  conference. 

•This  action  is  silly  and  self -contradictory. 
Mr.  van  de  Vat,  a  staff  correspondent  of 
The  Times  and  one  of  those  detained,  was 
bom  in  Holland  and  brought  up  in  Britain. 
He  la  a  British  subject.  UntU  he  went  there 
as  a  correspondent  last  year  he  had  never 
visited  South  Africa. 

"There  Is  no  professional  reason  why  he.  or 
the  others  concerned,  should  not  report  the 
conference  equally  objectively  wherever 
tbelr  polnu  of  departure  may  be. 

"But  perhafM  objective  reporting  is  not 
what  la  expected  of  them  or  any  other  corre- 
spondents present. 

-A  conference  of  this  sort  is  for  many  of 
those  present  primarily  an  occasion  for  prop- 
aganda, and  putting  joumallsta  In  gaol 
makes  more  obvious  propaganda  than  let- 
ting tbem  report  debates." 

The  Guardian  said  that  If  tbe  reason  for 
the  detention  of  the  reporters  was  that  they 
were  all  based  In  South  Africa  or  Rho- 
desia, It  was  not  a  good  one. 

Tbe  Ouardian  went  on:  "It  may  have  been 
annoying  for  Zambia  that  reporters  ttased 
In  Soutb  Africa  bad  coom  up  to  corer  the 
conference. 


"But  Zambia  ought  In  all  honesty  to  ad- 
mit that  these  same  reporters  were  one  of  Its 
own  sources  of  news  about  South  Africa, 
slnoe  no  Zamblan  reporters  are  allowed  In. 
"Zambia  should  not  at  one  and  the  aame 
time  accept  their  usefulness  In  South 
Africa  and  then  deny  them  aoceas.  A  coun- 
try Is  rarely  wise  to  ban  journalists.  Zambia 
was  hitting  the  wrong  target. 

"As  It  Is,  the  amount  of  International  cov- 
erage of  the  conference  In  the  World  Preas 
has  been  desperately  meagre." 
"iroHaxHSS" 
The  DaUy  Telegraph,  In  an  editorial  headed 
"non-aligned  nonsense,"  said:  "Petty  Tlndle- 
ttvenesa  of  this  kind,  far  from  influencing 
Western  Oovernments  and  public  opinion 
against  the  white  reglmae  in  Southern  Africa, 
will  only  make  tbem  tbe  more  Inclined  to 
disregard  the  complaints  of  Zambia  and  bar 
associates. 

"Another  result  wUl  be  to  raise  for  the 
third  time  the  hitherto  unanswered  ques- 
tion of  what  these  'non-aligned'  Jamborees 
are  supposed  to  achieve." 

In  its  main  editorial  headed  "exercise  In 
fuUIlty."  the  DaUy  Express  said:  '"That  this 
should  happen  In  Zambia — a  country  with 
which  Britain,  at  great  coet,  has  cooperated 
in  Imposing  sanctions  against  Rhodesia — will 
strengthen  the  critics  of  official  British  pol- 
icy in  Southern  Africa. 

"The  Brlttah  Government  can  make  a 
swift  start  in  changing  this  by  scrapping  ths 
Belra  patrol — the  Royal  Navy's  blockade  of 
Mosamblque  to  prevent  oil  supplies  reaching 
Rhodesia. 

"Lifting  this  unnecessary  burden  from  tbe 
Royal  Navy  would  be  a  good  start  to  a  com- 
plete rethink  of  Britain's  poUcy  towards 
Southern  Africa." 

KAtTivDA'B  Actions  DartnunNO 
The  actions  of  Zambia's  President  Kenneth 
Kaundi  In  his  apparent  bid  for  Pan-African 
leadership  are  being  observed  here  with 
growing  misgiving  by  officials  and  others 
who  hsve  until  lately  been  voluble  In  their 
admiration  for  him. 

Inevitably.  President  Kaimda's  growing 
preoccupaUon  with  foreign  afiatrs  has  called 
to  mind  the  history  of  former  President 
Kwama  Nknimah  of  Ghana  after  be  assumed 
the  mantle  of  the  "Ubertor  of  Africa". 

State  Department  offldal*  decUne  to  com- 
ment either  on  the  meeting  In  Lusaka  of  tbe 
"non-aligned"  heads  of  State  or  on  tbe  arrest 
of  Journalists  who  went  to  cover  the  event. 

ACTUALLT  XtnTTta 

In  private,  however,  some  officials  conoeds 
that  evenu  In  Zambia  are  "disquieting".  It 
was  noted  that  the  first  newspaperman  ar- 
rested and  deported  was  Stanley  Mflaler  of 
the  Lo«  Angeles  T^mea,  who  did  not  come 
frtim  tbe  eouth  but  from  Nairobi,  and  who 
was  actually  Invited  to  tbe  conference. 

Also  mentioned  Is  the  coat  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  New  York  Times,  one  of  Dr. 
Kaunda's  more  constant  champions,  has  re- 
IKTted  that  Zambia  'which  has  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  about  U.S.Vl.OOOm.  and  is 
hard  pressed  for  funds,"  spent  U.S.«14m  to 
build  the  hall  and  other  faolUttes. 

The  tone  of  the  report,  with  tu  Implied 
criticism,  caused  raised  eyebrows  here  among 
diplomats  accustomed  to  the  new^»per*8 
usual  sympathy  for  Zambia. 


Zambu  Wiu.  Tajcx  a  Long  Tna  To  Lm 
Down  Paisa  Fiasco 

(From  Our  Africa  News  Service) 
It  will  take  a  long  time  before  Zambia  lives 
down  the  fiasco  of  tbe  newsmen  here  to  cover 
tbe  conference  of   non-aligned  States,  who 
were  detained  by  Immigration  authorities. 

Thinking  Zamblans  themselves  are  shak- 
ing their  heads  over  an  affair  which.  In  the 
Western  Press,  eclipsed  the  sought-after 
news  oa   tbe  deliberations  of  leaden  and 
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leading  UghU  of  about  60  "third  world" 
nations. 

But  the  purge  of  the  media  men  was  not 
accidental.  It  was  being  carefully  planned 
behind  closed  doors  In  the  Immigration  De- 
partment last  week,  after  the  first  of  the 
South  African-based  correspondents  and  film 
men  arrived. 

It  started.  In  fact,  after  one  Johannesburg- 
based  reporter  strode  around  tbe  Secre- 
tariat here  where  photographs  for  accredita- 
tion cards  were  being  Issued,  muttering  antt- 
Zamblan  slogans. 

It  gathered  strength  after  the  same  man 
was  involved  In  an  altercation  with  the  In- 
formation Minister,  Mr.  SlkoU  Wlna,  on  Sat- 
urday night  at  a  Press  reception. 

But  tbe  person  concerned  remains  in 
2ambta  to  cover  the  conference. 

Those  detained  for  a  night  on  Monday,  and 
who  wore  picked  up  left,  right  and  centre  by 
ImmigraUon  were  all — with  the  cxcepUon  of 
an  international  wire  aervloe  correspondent 
from  Nairobi — from  South  Africa  or  Rho- 
desia, even  though  they  were  attached  to 
American.  Brltlah  and  international  media. 

One  of  those  detained  was  a  Rbodeelan  Af- 
rican. Justin  Nyoka,  from  Salisbury,  who  Is 
covering  the  conference  for  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  among  other  organlzatlona. 

Today,  the  affair  Is  the  subject  of  nervous 
laughter  In  tbe  top  floor  bar  of  tbe  plTiab 
conference  hall.  For  the  three  Journalists  who 
have  been  given  48  hours  to  leave  the  ooun- 
try  It  is  no  laughing  matter.  "We  are  com- 
pletely baffled  by  It,"  one  of  them  said.  "Ob- 
viously some  names  have  been  mixed  up." 

The  three  who  are  to  fly  to  Johannesburg 
are  Mr.  Ken  Whiting,  an  American  with  As- 
sociated Preae,  Mr.  Mike  Keats,  an  Australian 
with  United  Press  Intenuitloaal  and  Mr.  &-- 
nest  Christie,  a  South  African  of  Chrlstte 
Films.  All  live  in  Johannesburg. 

Two  other  Joumallste — one  from  Nairobi, 
John  Platter  iUPI).  and  one  from  the  South 
African  Press  AasoclaUon,  Mr.  Edwin  Llnlng- 
ton— have  had  their  accreditations  seized 
from  them. 

The  detention  of  newsmen  (the  Govern- 
ment said  In  an  official  statement  there  were 
18.  but  it  actually  seems  there  were  nine), 
has  been  regarded  by  foreign  Pressmen  and 
delegates  to  the  conference  aa  a  major 
blunder. 

[The  RhodesU  Herald,  Sept.  10. 1970) 

JOmtNALISTS    Umawass    ot    Rxabon    Fok 

DXTKNTION 

(Herald  Reporter) 

JoumalUU  who  arrived  In  Salisbury  yes- 
terday evening  after  their  release  from  the 
Lusaka  Remand  Prison  insisted  that  they 
knew  of  no  reason  for  their  detention  and 
were  completely  unaware  of  any  Incident 
which  could  have  given  rise  to  the  allegation 
of  "misconduct". 

Among  them  was  Mr.  Anthony  White,  a 
Reuters  represenUtlve  based  In  Johannes- 
burg, who  was  the  first  foreign  journalist 
"detained  for  questioning"  by  Zambia  police 
at  about  8  pjn.  on  Monday.  He  remained  in 
a  remand  cell  for  22  hours. 

His  personal  belongings  were  thoroughly 
searched  before  he  was  escorted  to  prison 
where  he  said  he  was  well  treated. 

He  said  he  had  not  tbe  slightest  Idea  why 
he  and  other  foreign  journalists  bad  been 
"picked  up." 

As  far  as  he  knew  only  eight  journalists 
had  been  detained  and  not  16  as  report«d 
earlier.  All  had  been  released  and  he  be- 
lieved that  accreditation  to  the  siunmit  con- 
ference of  non-aligned  Statee  had  leetored 
to  all  but  three. 

Mr.  White  travelled  from  Lusaka  by  car 
with  Mr.  Ron  McDonell,  of  Vtanewi,  Balls- 
biiry.  »nd  Mr.  Edward  Llnlngton.  South  Af- 
rloaa  Preas  Association.  Johannesburg. 


Mr.  McDonall's  prison  spell  was  shcntar — 
he  was  not  called  upon  until  1:80  aJn.  on 
Tuesday.  A  thorough  search  of  his  photo- 
graphic equipment  followed. 

He,  too,  bad  no  Idea  of  the  reason  for  the 
detentions,  and  no  Idea  of  what  oould  have 
been  construed  as  mlsoonduot.  Than  bad 
been  nothing  unpleasant  about  tbm  treat- 
ment apart  from  Uie  detention. 

Tbe  general  Impression  was  that  everybody 
concerned  was  from  South  Africa  or  Rho- 
desU but  then  it  was  realised  that  one  jour- 
nalist. Mr.  John  putter,  aocredltad  to  UFI. 
was  from  Nairobi. 

Then  Mr.  McDonell  thougtxt  ttiere  must 
have  been  a  bomb  scan  because  of  tbe  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  his  baggage.  He 
drt^ped  the  Idea  when  he  realised  that  the 
search  was  for  documents. 


His  accreditation  to  the  oonferenoe  was 
also  restored  but  he  decided  It  was  expedi- 
ent to  leave  Zambia  on  the  groiind  that  what 
had  happened  onoe  could  well  happen  again. 

Both  he  and  Mr.  White  agreed  that  there 
had  been  some  criticism  of  the  facilities  to 
cover  the  summit  conference  but  none  could 
be  described  as  "misconduct". 

All  eight  correspondents  were  detained  at 
Intervals  during  Monday  night  and  the  early 
hours  of  Tuesday  morning.  They  were  all 
placed  in  the  same  cell,  were  provided  vrtth 
three  blankets  each  but  had  to  sleep  on  tbe 
floor  because  tbeiv  vrere  no  beds. 

Pood  was  provided. 

Cbahck  ro«  RHOtssiA  TO  BKNzrrr 

If  Zambia  wants  to  keep  oert&ln  reporters 
out  of  the  country  she  Is  perfectly  entitled  to 
forbid  them  entry.  She  might  be  fooUsb  m 
barring  perfectly  respectable  men  represent- 
ing perfectly  respectable  newspapers  or  iwws 
agencies — we  think  she  would  be— butlshe 
would  not  expose  herself  to  ridicule. 

But  when  ^e  Issues  visas  to  Individual 
reporters  and  lets  them  in  without  any  fuaa, 
and  then  at  dead  of  night  rounds  tbem  up 
and  gaols  tbem  like  common  pickpockets, 
she  does  make  herself  ridiculous. 

When  It  turns  out  that  one  of  the  ar- 
rested men  was  specially  lnvit«d  to  come 
down  from  Nairobi  to  report  the  conference 
of  the  "nonaligned"  Heads  of  State,  tbe  sit- 
uation becomes  more  than  merely  ridiculous. 

And  when  It  Is  shown  that  the  arrested 
men's  crimes — so  serious  that  the  authorities 
could  not  delay  whisking  them  off  to  prison — 
were  being  based  In  South  Africa  or  Rho- 
dtf^a;  or  associating  with  journalists  based 
m  those  countries;  or — horror  of  horrors  I- — 
criticizing  the  arrangements  made  for  re- 
porting the  conference;  then  one  beflns  to 
doubt  the  sanity  of  the  people  responsible. 

Those  thoughts  and  more  «'lll  have  un- 
doubtedly crossed  the  nunds  of  the  report- 
ers oonoemed;  and  of  their  employers;  and  of 
their  home  Oovernments. 

Bow  can  a  responsible  Government  respect 
a  country  that  behAves  so  Uloglcally,  so  ir- 
responsibly, so  vindictively,  with  such  crass 
stupidity?  It  cannot.  Out  of  imagined  self- 
interest  It  can  continue  to  act  as  if  It  does, 
but  Is  far  less  likely  to  go  overboard  In  her 
support. 

Zambia's  actions  will  not  mean  that  the 
West  will  stop  courting  her  and  the  other 
Governments  represented  at  Lusaka,  will  not 
mean  a  drift  Into  support  for  the  "white 
camp"  in  Africa.  But  It  will  mean  the  drop- 
ping or  a  few  more  scales  from  tbe  West^ 
official  eye. 

Rbodesla  can  take  advantage  of  Zambia's 
Inmiaturlty  by  opening  her  doors  wider  to 
foreign  JoumaUsts,  and  letting  the  world 
know  they  are  open. 

■nie  Times  of  London,  for  Instance,  has 
told  Its  readers  that  U  doubts  if  the  Lusaka 
delegatea    want    objective    reporting;    tbey 


want  pnyagapda  I«t  tbare  be  no  doubt  that 
objective  reporting  Is  just  what  Rhodsrta 
docs  want.  The  oontrast  between  the  two 
attitudes  cannot  fall  to  be  noted  by  tbe 
imparUaL 

{From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13.  1»70] 

TR>   "NOKAUOmB'*   AT   LtTBASIA 

The  first  queatlon  a  disinterested  observer 
might  raise  about  tbe  summit  conference  of 
"nonaligned"  nations  just  concluded  in  Zam- 
bia Is:  What  do  they  mean  by  non&llgn- 
ment?  On  their  performance  at  Lusaka  It  is 
olearer  than  ever  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
signify  s  neutral  or  even-handed  stand  on 
some  of  the  world's  most  compUoated  prob- 
lems. 

AS  expected,  tHe  "nonaligned"  leaders  lined 
up  decisively  with  tbe  Arab  side  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ea«t  conflict.  Thdr  resolutions  contained 
no  oensxire  of  Palestinian  guerrilla*  for  hi- 
jacking aircraft  and  holding  limocent  bu* 
nhsns  as  hostages;  but  they  demanded  the 
removal  of  Israel  troops  from  occupied  Arab 
territory  and  United  Nations  action  against 
UnM  for  "obstructing"  Middle  East  peaoa 
negotiations. 

Their  approach  to  the  South  African  prob- 
lem was  equally  one-sided.  They  condemned 
Britain  for  ite  Intention  to  resume  arms  sales 
to  South  Africa  but  deleted  a  specific  cen- 
sure of  France  for  selling  Ewms  to  Pretotla 
for  years  in  violation  of  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions. This  represented  a  successful  lobby- 
ing effort  by  France's  "Independent"  African 
colonies. 

Evidently  It  did  no  violence  to  tbe  con- 
ference's "nonaligned"  principles  to  give  the 
floor  and  Its  greatest  ovation  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  tbe  Vlctcong  regime  m  South 
Vietnam.  TTiougb  calling  for  vrithdrawal  of 
'"all  foreign  forces"  from  South  Vietnam, 
ooe  resolution  blamed  the  Amerloan  armed 
forces  exclusively  for  tbe  suffering  and 
deaths  In  that  country.  There  was  no  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Soviet  Army's  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia. 

President  Kaunda.  the  oonferenoe  boat. 
implored  the  departing  "soldiers  of  non- 
alignment"  to  fight  for  freedom  and  Justice. 
but  his  Government  had  done  violence  to 
both  by  arresting  sixteen  reporters  for  West- 
ern ZLews  organisations  because  some  of 
them  were  based  In  Soutb  African  and 
Rhodesia. 

When  the  first  of  these  meetings  was  hdd 
in  Yugoslavia  In  1061,  It  aeemed  to  make 
sense  to  bring  nonaligned  leaders  together 
for  common  objectives.  Including  efforts  to 
cose  relstio.is  between  the  power  blocs  lad 
by  the  United  States  and  Russia.  Today  It  la 
no  longer  clear  what  nonallgnment  really 
means.  If  anything,  or  what  shared  goals  tbe 
salf -styled  "nonaligned"  can  best  pursue  col- 
lectively. 

IProm  Newsweek.  Sept.  21, 1970] 
AnucA!  The  Best  or  BnarrHZNo 
A^  tbe  first  Black  African  nation  to  play 
hast  to  a  nonalli^ned  summit  meeting,  Zam> 
biB  had  spared  no  expense  to  turn  its  small, 
dusty  capital  of  Lusaka  Into  a  conference 
Bite  fit  to  accommodate  the  high  and  mighty. 
For  seventeen  frantic  weeks.  Zamblans  un- 
crated  expensive  imported  goods,  including 
everything  from  a  new  Italian  telepb<me-«x- 
cbange  system  to  more  than  40  tons  of  so- 
phisticated oommtinicatlons  gear  from  Hol- 
land And  to  top  everything  off.  a  Tugoalav- 
Zamblan  consortium  rushed  to  con^iletlon 
a  1.500-9eat.  pagoda-shaped  conference  hall, 
complete  with  wood  paneling  and  mustard- 
colored  carpeting.  For  Zambia's  President 
Kenneth  Kaunda,  the  estimated  830  million 
bis  country  spent  preparing  to  entertain  the 
Third  Wiorld  conclave  seemed  worth  every 
penny.  Indeed,  when  Kaunda  was  presented 
with  the  golden  keys  to  tbe  oonferenoe  hall 
just  a  few  daya  before  ibe  cummU  opened. 
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he  KB8p«d:  -It's  better  than  (he  VJf.  Geoem 

Assembly  Hall." 

Unforninately.  however,  wheu  the  kings, 
presidents  and  prime  miuisters  representing 
54  nonaligned  nations  finally  got  together 
last  week,  the  standard  of  rhetoric  did  not 
match  the  imprewlve  surroundinga,  For 
three  days,  the  dele«at«a.  led  by  President 
JoWp  Broa  T1U>  ol  YugoalavlA,  PrlnM  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  of  India  and  Emperor 
Halle  Sela&sle  of  Ethiopia,  left  no  cllcHi  un- 
ipokeu  as  they  hammered  away  at  the  issue 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  South  Africa  apartheid 
and  the  failure  of  the  developed  world  to 
ui4>ro%  e  the  lot  of  poor  aationfi. 

Perhaps  even  more  dlaappolntlng  than  the 
stale  oratory  was  the  fccst  country's  ntUtude 
toward  visiting  newsmen.  For  although  the 
aiinuait  had  been  billed  aa  a  conference  that 
would  make  a  tough,  vigorous  attack  on  rac- 
ism and  imperialism,  few  observers  expected 
that  the  oHeniive  would  take  the  form  of  a 
rotmdup  of  Western  reporters.  Yet  without 
warning,  security  police  arrested  one  black 
and  seven  white  Journalista  ( including  a 
West  German  correspondent  who  suSered  a 
heart  attack  when  awakened  by  police)  and 
bustled  them  off  for  an  overnight  stay  in 
Lusaka's  grim  Remand  PrlBon.  At  Drst.  a 
Zamblan  official  claimed  the  newsmen  bad 
been  "drunSen""  and  had  offended  the  Zam- 
bian  people.  Ijkter.  however,  the  government 
•aid  that  the  }otimaUsta  had  been  ar- 
rested because  the  monopoly  press  o(  the 
West  decided  to  send  ta  the  Lusaka  sumna* 
their  reporters  ha.-ed  in  South  Africa  .  . 
like  waving  a  red  flag  to  s  buU.  this  was 
tantamcum   to  deliberate  provocation." 

DCSSCNTSBS 

It    there    was    confusion 


the  1880's  Mali  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting history.  Historians  wUl  recall  the 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Malt  which  reached  its  height  In  the 
14th  century  i^ith  the  conquest  of  the 
fabled  city  of  Timbuktu.  Today  Mali  Is 
a  progressive  West  African  nation  whose 
primary  concern  is  national  develop- 
ment, m  which  we  have  been  privileged 
to  assist.  On  November  19.  1968.  the 
former  regime  of  Modibo  Kelta  was  over- 
thrown in  a  bloodless  coup  led  by  the 
Military  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion. The  military  committee  has  an- 
liounced  its  Intention  to  return  Mali  to 
constitutional  civilian  rule  as  the  press- 
ing probleoss  of  national  development 
are  solved.  We  are  confident  of  Mali's 
future  and  of  the  continued  close  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries. 


But 

tng    events    outside 


surround- 
the  conference  hall. 
most  observers  seemed  equally  perplexed  by 
the  results  of  t^e  summit  itrelf.  In  his  ftnal 
address  to  the  conference.  Kaunda.  who  had 
broken  into  tears  during  an  earlier  ?p^«*- 
fervently  declared:  "Today  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  of  uncertainty  about  the  future  and 
direction  of  the  nonal'.gned  movement.  Our 
deltberatlrns  have  revealed  an  unquestion- 
able Identity  of  news  about  tAie  fundamental 
purpose  of  our  various  nations  and  of  the 
nouallgned  movement  'n  particular."  Tet 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  texts  of  the 
resolutions — the  very  heart  of  the  confer- 
ence s  a-ork — were  not  ready  for  publication. 
And  committee  sources  revealed  that  prac- 
tically n.->ne  of  the  resclutioiu  had  been  prop- 
erly approved.  •"The  scene  in  the  committee 
rooms  was  chaotic."  said  one  delegate.  •Our 
objections  were  brushed  aside  and  we  were 
told  that  we  could  record  them  later."  In 
fact,  dissenters  were  told  lo  circulate  their 
objections  In  writing  to  all  M  delegations — 
which  suKpested  that  the  achievements  of 
the  Lusaka  summit  would  not  be  known  for 
several  weeks — or.  perhaps,  that  there  were 
none. 


MALI'S    lOTH    INDEPENDENCE    DAY. 
SEPTEMBER  22.  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prenous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Diggs)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
Kc  of  Mali  celeb-at?s  its  10th  Aimiver- 
sary  of  Indeoendence  on  September  22. 
On  behalf  of  the  subc«mnittce  on  Africa 
I  am  pleased  to  extend  to  Lt.  Moussa 
Traore.  Chief  of  State  and  President  of 
the  Military  Committee  of  National  Lib- 
eration, and  to  the  people  of  Mali  con- 
gratulations and  every  best  wish  for  the 
future. 

Until  1960  Mali  was  part  of  the  large 
colonial  territory  of  French  West  Africa. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 


DON  BERNARDO  DE  OALVEZ  DAY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  there  has  been  a  spirited  and 
refreshing  increase  in  Interest  in  the 
great  events  of  the  Revolution.  This  in- 
cludes emphasis  on  many  events  during 
that  epochal  conflict  which  heretofore 
have  received  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion and  are  little  known.  One  in  par- 
ticular which  should  be  better  known  is 
the  contributions  of  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galvez.  a  great  Spanish  general  who 
fought  against  the  British  In  Florida. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Al- 
though student-s  and  historians  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  aware  of  the 
victorious  role  of  the  youthful  Galvez 
in  capturing  Mobile.  Baton  Rouge.  Na- 
chez,  and  Manchac  from  the  British,  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  his  smash- 
ing \1ctory  at  the  Battle  of  Pensacola 
has  long  been  considered  by  many  quali- 
fied authorities  to  be  the  most  brilliantly 
executed  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

In  recognizing  the  critical  role  of 
Spain  and  her  distinguished  son.  General 
Galvez.  in  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Honorable  Bryant  Liggett,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pensacola,  has  proclaimed  Sep- 
tember 26, 1970.  as  Don  Bernardo  de  Gal- 
vez Day  in  Pensacola.  In  addition,  sim- 
ilar proclamations  for  Oalvez  Day  has 
been  issued  In  the  cities  of  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  for  September  26.  and  In 
Baton  Rouge  for  September  21.  I  am 
very  pleased  indeed  that  these  cities  are 
taking  note  of  this  Important  part  of 
their  history  and  that  of  our  NaUon. 


WHATS  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 

<Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  lately  from  the  prophets  of 
doom  who  predict  a  dreadful  decline  for 
America  much  like  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Rome. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time 
for  those  of  us  who  have  faith  In  America 
to  go  from  the  negative  to  the  positive. 


We  are  living  in  an  exciting  time  that  is 
the  birth  of  a  new  era  of  greatness  for 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  following  excellent  article 
about  "What's  RiglU  With  America"  by 
the  Honorable  H.  Ross  Perot. 

What's  Right  WrrH  Ahcmca 
(By  H.  Ross  Perot) 
In  spite  of  the  cacophonotis  criticism  of 
the  "system"  these  days,  you  don't  really 
have  to  look  far  for  examples  of  what's  right 
with  America.  The  opportunity  that  makes 
coreers  Buch  as  H.  Ross  Perots  possible  Is  one 
of  them,  obviously. 

A  Tezarkana.  Tex.,  cotton  broker's  son 
whose  first  experience  as  a  buslnesaman  In- 
i-olved  breaking  horses  at  $1  a  head  (at  age 
seven),  Ross  Perot  founded  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  In  Dallas  with  «1.000  of  his 
savings  In  1963.  EDS  profits  have  doubled 
every  year  since  then,  aud  his  net  worth 
today  (he's  Just  turned  40)  Is  In  the  many 
millions,  even  after  a  stock  price  nose  divt. 
Mr.  Perot,  an  energetic,  articulate  philan- 
thropist who  preaches  that  more  Americans 
mxiEt  become  involved  in  public  affairs,  has 
been  partJculsrly  concerned  at>out  freeing,  or 
at  least  helping.  US.  prisoners  In  North  Viet 
Nam.  At  one  point  he  offered,  in  vain,  to 
ransom  them.  At  Christmastime  he  tried  to 
bring  supplies  to  them,  but  got  no  closer 
that  Laos.  To  show  sincerity,  at  Eastertime 
he  visited  POW  camps  In  South  Viet  Nam 
and  tried  to  pass  on  to  Hanoi  Infoniutlon 
about  tlie  wetl-belng  of  Its  captured  men 
He  waa  rebuiTed  again,  but  he's  sUll  crying 
to  help  our  POW's. 

When  Nation's  Business  aaked  Mr.  Perot 
to  write  for  it  on  the  theme  headlined  here, 
he  took  pencil  in  hand  while  on  a  business 
trtn.  and  produced  this  article. 

The  greatest  thing  about  America  U  that 
Its  people  are  free. 

The  concept  of  freedom  has  a  new,  special 
meaning  for  me,  after  having  visited  refugee 
camps  tn  Laos.  Like  most  Americans,  I  Just 
aiisumed  freedom  was  my  birthright  and  did 
not  think  much  nbout  It  until  I  talked  wiOi 
the  refugees  In  Laos  and  saw  the  awful 
sacrifices  these  primitive.  Illiterate,  tribal 
I  •ople  were  willing  to  make  to  be  free— to 
protect  their  families  and  keep  them  to- 
gether. 

I  ofiked  every  refugee  I  talked  with.  "Why 
did  you  See  the  Korth  Vietnamese?"  I  had 
read  that  the  refugees  were  fleeing  the 
bombing,  t  was  unable  to  find  a  single  refu- 
gee who  was  doing  so. 

The  refugees  in  Laos  flee  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  keep  them  from  Impressing  the 
boys  and  men  as  slaves  to  carry  goods  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  They  Qee  to  keep 
them  from  sending  the  girls  and  women  to 
North  Viet  Nam  Into  other  forms  of  slavery. 
Freedom  assumes  a  new  dimension  when  you 
learn  of  the  absolute  brutality  of  North  Viet 
Nam  In  dealing  with  these  people. 

The  next  time  you  read  about  the  North 
Vietnamese  taking  another  village  In  Laos 
or  pursuing  refugee  groups  through  the 
Jungles,  realize  that  they  are  simply  captur- 
ing slaves.  As  you  &lt  comfortably  In  your 
home,  surrounded  by  your  family,  try  to 
picture  yourself  and  your  family  fleeing 
through  dense  jungle,  trying  to  run  aheed 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  knowing  that  if 
you  are  overtaken  your  family  will  be  broken 
up,  put  Into  bondage  and  lost. 

That  does  sot  happen  in  America,  but  It  is 
happening  every  day  throughout  the  world 
in  cultures  where  human  life  li  subjugated 
to  national  goals. 

The  American  society's  concept  of  concern 
for  others  is  another  thing  that  is  right 
about  America. 

"TBB   BEAUTirUL   AMOUCANS" 

One  of  my  flnest  experiences  has  been 
meeting  the  "Benutlful  Americans"  scattered 
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all  over  the  world  who  have  dedicated  their 
uvea  ID  helping  people  less  fortunate  than 
we  are. 

Some  of  those  people  are  misslonarlea  In 
the  classic  sense.  Others  are  carrying  out 
missions  of  medicine,  education,  agriculture 
and  construction,  Just  to  name  a  few.  I  wish 
every  American  could  get  to  know  these  peo- 
ple as  I  have,  and  could  actually  watch  them 
working  to  help  others-  What  other  society 
has  ever  produced  selBess  people  in  such 
great  numbers? 

What  other  government  or  culture  would 
want  to — or  oould — produce  men  wllimg  to 
fly,  day  after  day.  into  North  Vietnamese 
antiaircraft  fire,  to  drop  rice — not  bombe — 
to  Laotians  fleeing  the  North  Vletnameae? 

Only  America  produces  men  like  that. 
These  pUoU  who  risk  ihelr  lives  dally  to 
bring  food  to  helplees  people  are  missionaries 
of  the  air,  willing  to  face  death  to  keep  life 
and  freedom  alive  among  people  who  can 
offer  them  nothing  in  return. 

Wh,at  other  nation  In  the  history  of  man 
has  produced  men  willing  to  fiy  through 
North  Vietnamese  gunfire,  land  on  dirt  strlpa 
and  absorb  gunfire  while  on  the  ground,  to 
pick  up  planeloads  of  Laotian  refugees  about 
to  be  captured  by  North  Viet  Nam— to  rescue 
them  from  slavery?  This  U  happening  every 
day  In  Laos. 

Cynics  might  ask.  "What  Is  in  It  for  us?" 
The  answer— nothing  but  preawvlng  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  a  very  primitive  people. 
Our  country  produces  men  and  women  who 
will  risk  and  give  their  Uvea  to  help  others. 
What  other  nation  can  claim  that? 

When  my  group  went  to  Southeut  Asia 
In  an  effort  to  aid  American  prisoners  in 
North  Viet  Nam,  the  most  difficult  thing 
for  the  NortH  Vietnamese  to  understand  in 
dealing  with  us  was  that  any  private  cltleen 
could  be  free  to  do  the  things  we  were  doing. 
Having  the  freedom  to  do  such  things  was 
far  more  impressive  to  them  than  having  the 
economic  resources. 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  uniqueness  and  preclouaneas  of 
each  life  in  our  country.  Is  a  greot  American 
suength.  The  North  Vietnamese  Just  cannot 
understand  why  anyone,  particularly  a  capi- 
talist, would  be  concerned  about  "Just  X,600 
men" — a  phrase  they  use  repeatedly  when 
referring  to  the  prisoners.  I  have  tried  to 
convince  them  that.  In  our  country,  the  en- 
tire nation  C4m  become  concerned  over  one 
person  In  need. 

They  Just  cannot  accept  this,  because  In 
North  Viet  Nam  people  are  merely  instru- 
menu  to  further  national  policy.  The  Indi- 
vidual is  subordinated  to  the  national  goals 
of  North  Viet  Nam— he  Is  a  tool  to  be  used 
by  the  state. 

The  North  Vietnamese  see  our  country  as 
"Inherently  weak,"  because  the  people  select 
the  leaders,  and  the  leaders  are  the  servant*. 
not  the  masters,  of  the  people.  North  Viet 
Nam  feels  that  having  the  people  determine 
the  future  Is  a  great  weakness.  I  feel  that 
this  is  one  of  our  greatest  Btrengtba. 

It  11  great  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
government  can  be  changed  by  Its  people  to 
ad^t  to  changing  conditions.  It  is  dlfficxilt 
for  the  North  Vietnamese,  or  any  other  closed 
society,  even  to  comprehend  that  concept. 

Speaking  of  closed  socleues.  after  having 
seen  them.  I  have  an  even  deeper  apprecia- 
tion for  our  open  society.  The  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  understand  the  c:>ncept  of 
public  opinion,  since  there  is  no  public  opin- 
ion in  North  Viet  Nam— only  the  ofllclal 
position.  Dissent  is  not  tolerated.  There  are 
no  demonstrations  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

An  exchange  of  differing  views,  and  respect 
for  another's  poslUon  on  an  Issue,  are  baalo 
to  our  eaclety.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  could  not  argue.  They 
would  Uke  the  official  position  but  become 
ineffective  when  asked.  "What  Is  your  reason- 
ing behind  this  position?"  There  was  no  rea- 
soning. It  was  policy — not  to  be  questioned 
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or  debated.  Just  carried  out.  Contrast  tlutt  to 
our  society. 

PBACnCAt.   DSliWtBS 

It  Is  great  to  bring  up  a  family  in  a  nation 
where  each  person  decides  what  type  of  work 
he  will  do,  where  he  will  live  and  what  hU 
goals  are.  In  our  country,  one  person  can 
move  mountains.  We  have  a  nation  that  pro- 
vides a  cUmate  that  produces  practical 
dreamers — men  and  women  who  have  great 
dreanu  and  the  desires,  discipline,  capacity 
and  freedom  to  make  these  dreams  ma- 
terialize. 

Compare  that  to  societies  that  are  Indoctri- 
nating children  Instead  of  educating  them. 
The  children  are  trained  to  be  loyal  to  the 
state — ^not  the  family.  The  cliUd's  life  is 
planned  for  him  by  the  state.  The  child  may 
want  to  be  a  composer,  but  the  state  needs 
scientists,  so  he  becomes  a  scientist. 

This  16  a  more  subtle  form  of  slavery  than 
that  Impoeed  on  the  Laotians,  but  neverthe- 
less. It  is  slavery. 

Take  %  minute:  think  about  your  children. 
Wotild  you  want  some  bureaucrat,  armed 
with  aptitude  testa  and  national  manpower 
quotas,  determining  your  child's  fate?  That 
la  another  thing  that  Is  right  with  America. 
You  have  probably  noticed  1  have  not 
mentioned  that  we  provide  our  people  with 
a  standard  of  living  that  Is  unique  In  the 
world,  and  In  the  history  of  man.  I  have  not 
pointed  out  that  persons  living  In  poverty 
In  this  country  would  be  upper- middle-class 
in  most  of  the  world.  I  have  not  boasted 
about  our  highways,  schools,  medicine.  In- 
dustry and  technological  prowess. 

X  have  confined  myself  to  the  real  Amer- 
ican Dream,  the  one  the  Pilgrims  had — the 
dream  of  freedom. 

Tim  RicHxa 
When  we  boast  that  America  Is  the  rich- 
est nation  on  earth,  we  should  only  be  boast- 
ing of  our  true  riches — our  freedom,  oar  peo- 
ple and  our  concern  for  others. 

In  this  article.  I  have  limited  my  examples 
to  personal  experiences  of  recent  months.  If  I 
were  to  Include  aU  the  pertinent  examplca 
from  Just  my  personal  experiences,  this  arti- 
cle would  become  an  encyclopedia.  The 
neighbors,  friends,  teachers,  children's  or- 
ganization leaders.  Sunday  school  teachers, 
businessmen,  policemen,  firemen,  military 
and  religious  leaders  and  elected  officials  who 
touch  our  lives  and  build  our  nation  are  in- 
tertwined In  a  magnificent  web  that  repre- 
sents the  strongest  society  ever  devised  by 
man.  It  Is  bound  together  with  powerful 
glue—concern  for  one  another  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  bulldlhg  an  even  better  nation  and 
world. 

X  would  like  to  describe  my  own  American 
Dream  to  you.  I  dream  of  an  America  that 
has  a  strong  family  unit  and  deep  religious 
conviction  In  each  home.  1  dream  of  an 
America  made  up  of  families  who  have  a 
great  sense  of  destiny  for  their  nation,  and 
a  deep,  unabashed  love  for  It.  t  dream  of 
these  families  developing  great  men  and 
women,  who  will  have  the  wisdom  to  manage 
our  vast  resources  and  technology,  and  direct 
them  toward  the  best  Interests  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  world. 

These  famllleB  will  produce  leaden  who  arc 
honest.  Intelligent,  disciplined  and  con- 
cerned enough  to  melt  away  the  problems 
facing  us  today.  They  will  keep  us  free. 

I  plan  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  as  a 
private  dtleen  and  a  practical  dreamer, 
working  to  make  that  dream  materialize. 
Only  In  America  could  a  private  dtlwn  haTe 
such  a  dream,  and  the  freedom  to  direct  his 
energies  toward  It. 

KSCH    GENCaATION^'S   CUAIXXHCX 

The  challenge  for  each  gencraUon  Is  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  great  freedoms, 
passing  them  en  to  the  next  generation, 
stronger  and  better,  never  forgetting  that 
they  are  precious  and  fragile,  and  require 
continuing  care  by  each  of  us. 


This  article  Is  a  love  story — ^the  story  of 
one  man's  deep  love  for  his  country,  and  his 
dreams  for  its  future,  t  hope  you  share  my 
dreams  for  this  great  country. 

The  key  to  our  future  is  for  miUlons  of 
private  citizens,  Uke  you  azid  me.  to  start 
once  again  to  act  like  proud  part  owners  of 
our  country. 

We  will  not  always  agree,  and  that  is  not 
important.  We  will  be  involved  In  doing 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  things  we 
feel  need  to  be  done  are  done.  We  can  be 
the  generation  that  made  the  real  American 
Dream  come  true.  We  can  deliver  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  to  our  people — to  our 
children. 

Let's  stop  talking,  accusing  and  fretting. 
Let's  get  to  work! 


■RETURN    TO    SCHOOL"    PROGRAM 

<Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  AtBEHT>  was  granted  pertnls- 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tommy  Shulman.  editor  of  the  popul&r 
and  educational  column— Carter  Guid- 
ance— which  is  published  in  the  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  In  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  arranged  in  cooperation  v.itb 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  representa- 
tives of  industry  and  Raymond's  Depart- 
ment Store  to  conduct  a  week  long  "Re- 
tiUTa  to  School"  program — August  31 
through  September  4.  The  event  took 
place  on  the  second  floor  of  Raymond's 
Store. 

Six  Boston  school  guidance  counselors 
imder  the  direction  of  Maurice  J.  Dow- 
ney, director  of  guidance,  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools  conducted  meetings  with  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  help  prepare  them 
for  their  school  programs.  Parents  and 
students  who  were  shopping  for  school 
days  found  this  program  convenient  and 
helpful. 

A  special  section  was  arranged  In  the 
store  for  private  meetings  with  school 
guidance  counselors  and  dropouts. 

Demonstrations,  slides,  brochures,  and 
entertainment  were  featured  on  the  pro- 
gram. Shulman's  columns  in  the  Boston 
Record  American  and  Simday  Advertiser 
invited  students  to  attend  and  also  an- 
nounced the  program  of  events. 

Students  were  in\'ited  to  write  an 
essay  telling  the  career  they  selected 
and  the  reason.  A  board  of  educators 
selected  the  best  written  essay  and  the 
writer  will  be  presented  a  complete  set 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  at  school 
assembly. 

The  attached  letters  and  messages, 
which  I  Include  In  my  remarks,  certify 
the  success  of  the  program. 

The  following  guidance  counselors  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  participated 
utith  Mr.  Downey: 

Caesar  J.  Tarallo,  Roslindale  High: 
William  P.  GUUgan.  afislstanl  director  of 
guidance:  Thomas  J.  McGrimley.  Hyde 
Park  High;  Joan  Hdridge.  WUliam  Bar- 
ton Rogers  School;  Elton  Avery,  J.  E. 
Burke  School.  Roxbury. 

Among  the  participants  representing 
mdustry:  New  England  Telephone: 
Trans  Worid  Airlines,  Hilton  Interna- 
tional Hotels;  Massachusetts  Restau- 
rant Association;  WBZ  Radio;  WNAC 
Television;   Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
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clety:  Boston  Police  Department  Safety 
Sqiiad;  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  Logan  In- 
ternational Airport;  N.  E.  Aquarium; 
Scholarship  Department.  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education:  Wilfred  Acad- 
emy of  Halrdressing;  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Physical  Education,  Boston 
Public  Schools:  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority and  Interactive  Learning. 

A  double  spread  layout  of  pictures 
and  stories  recording  the  events  of  the 
week  was  featured  in  the  Record  Ameri- 
can dated  Saturday,  September  5.  1970. 
ShuUnan's  column  of  September  7  fea- 
tured a  plea  for  dropouts  to  return  to 
school  teUlng  tbem  the  new  opportunities 
available  and  telling  them  who  to  see 
for  help. 

I  include  In  my  remarks,  tearsheets 
from  the  Record  Amerlcan-Simday  Ad- 
vertiser dated  September  5.  and  7,  and 
August  30. 

It  is  Mr.  Shulman's  hope  with  which 
I  agree,  that  other  cities  in  our  country 
will  conduct  similar  programs  prepar- 
ing students  for  school  and  also  saving 
dropouts  from  leaving  school  and  help 
them  continue  school  and  get  the  most 
Important  diploma. 

This  program  has  been  a  notable  suc- 
cess in  Boston.  It  Is  a  most  constructive 
one    that   other   cities    throughout    the 
country  might  well  consider  and  follow. 
Bo»TOM  Public  Schools, 

September  10. 1970. 
ICr.  Haxolo  G.  KimH, 
Publisher.  Boston  Hecord- American, 
Boston,  Mass. 

DiA»  Ma  Kbn  :  My  stooeiv  ftppreclfcMon  to 
tli»  R«conl -American  for  the  very  acUve  role 
It  ham  played  in  mpportlng  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic School's  Return- to-School  Program.  Mora 
tlian  two  thousand  school  dropouti  have 
been  aaaisted  by  the  Return -to-School  Pro- 
gram aince  ita  incrpUon. 

The  Record -Amerlc&n  haa  con^buted  Blg- 
nlflcantly  to  the  aucoen  of  Retum-to-Scfaool 
Week  through  Ita  news  columna  and  cap*- 
clally  through  the  effort*  of  Mr.  TlioaiAa 
Sbuiman  and  hli  helpful  column. 

Once  again,  my  gratitude  to  you  ^ryl  the 
staff  of  the  Record 'American  for  aMUttng  the 
Boston  Schools  In  t2ij«  important  work. 
Sincerely. 

Wnxiuc  H.  OHmavBsaoxs. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Sclioola. 

BonoM.MaM. 
Thomas  Shttljcam. 

Career  Guidance  Editor, 
Record  American. 

Congratulatlona  and  thanks  to  you  and  the 
Boston  Record  American  Sunday  Advertiser 
for  cooperating  in  our  guccea&ful  career  guid- 
ance clinic  at  Raymonds.  We  topped'  laat 
year's  attendance.  As  a  result,  thousands  of 
puplla  wlU  return  to  school  better  prepared 
for  their  studies  and  hundreds  of  dropouts 
wlU  continue  their  education.  This  cUnlc  was 
another  pubUc  aerrice  paruclpated  In  by 
your  fine  newapapem.  Again,  thanks  and 
congratulations . 

Maukxcx  J.  DowircT. 
Z>trector  of  Ouidance. 

BoaroK  PuBJc  Schoou, 
Boston,  MoM^  September  10. 1970. 

DtAM  Ml.  6B13UCAH:  What  a  thorough  or- 
g>nl«attonsJ  and  Informational  Job  you  have 
done' 

Tour  writing  pulls  the  tedious  details  of 
notifying.  counaeUng,  and  re-enrolUng  youth 
right  back  into  your  reader's  stream  of  Ut- 
log — and  carries  along. 

I  wlab  we  had  you  on  our  regular  naff. 

JOSXFB  La. 

OhainmaH  of  School  Committee. 


(From  the  R«cord  American.  Sept.  7.  10701 
Dbopoitts:  PDnsH  Schoolino 
(By  Tommy  Shulman) 
Lut  week.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  potential  drop-outs  and  parenta.  It  was 
Interesting  to  learn  why  they  left  school  be- 
fore receiving  that  all-important  high  school 
diploma. 

Some  told  me  that  they  lost  time  tw- 
cause  of  Illness  and  couldn't  catch  up;  oth- 
ers claimed  school  had  no  Interest  for  them 
and  they  were  bored.  A  few  said  thst  there 
was  a  lack  of  communication  between  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  Slow  readers  blamed  their 
handicap  as  responsible  for  failing  m  school. 

Behavior  problems,  money  problems  and 
drugs  were  other  reasons  given  for  Isavlng 
school. 

I  also  teamed  that  the  highest  dropout 
period  takes  place  tn  the  9th  and  10th  grades. 
a  time  when  most  students  tiim  18. 

We  watched  with  great  interest  as  children 
discussed  their  school  problems  with  guid- 
ance counselors  at  our  Career  Quldancs 
Cllnlo  conducted  last  week  at  Raymonds. 

Although  each  case  differed,  the  staff  of 
Boston  PubUc  Schools  guidance  counselors 
gave  careful  conjdderatlon  and  treated  eacb 
child  with  patience  and  understiuadlng.  They 
were  told  about  the  many  new  and  exciting 
and  interesting  courses  which  are  now  avail- 
able; ths  new  school  work  study  programs 
and  occupational  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams: part  time  employment  after  school; 
organizations  offering  remedial  courses;  co- 
operative DOUTses:  youth  opportunity  centers 
and  others. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  the  students 
walk  out  of  their  meetings  with  guidance 
counselors  much  happier  than  they  came  in. 
I  know  that  these  boys  and  girls  were  no 
longer  dropouts — they  were  going  t>ack  to 
complete  their  education  and  get  that  Im- 
portant diploma. 

Tet,  It  is  a  tsct,  that  our  guidance  cUnlc 
did  not  reach  all  dropouts.  That's  the  reason 
for  tills  colunin.  We'd  like  to  see  all  drop- 
outs drop  tn  at  school  Wednesday!  Heace  the 
reason  for  this  column — to  moke  a  last  min- 
ute urgent  plea  for  all  students  to  go  back 
to  school. 

One  of  the  first  questions  an  employer  asks 
a  Jobseeker:  "Have  you  got  a  high  school 
diploma?"  Conqwtitlon  in  the  Job  market 
Is  keen.  Ouidance  counselors  Snd  It  difficult 
to  help  students  who  leave  school  during 
their  high  school  years. 

The  Boston  area  is  rich  with  educational 
opportunities  with  day  or  evening  classes. 

We  urge  you  to  Uke  Inventory  of  yourself. 
determine  whst  type  of  a  Job  you  would  like 
to  do — then  prepare  yourself  for  It — and  go 
after  It! 

The  United  States  Dept.  of  Labor  tells  us 
that  high  school  graduates  average  about 
83000  more  per  year  than  non -graduates. 
College  grada  moke  »3000  more  than  that. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  make  an  early 
appointment  with  your  school  guidance 
counselor  and  talk  your  problems  over  with 
him  or  her.  He  wiu  tell  you  what  Is  best 
for  you  and  if  you  need  special  help,  he  will 
arrange  It. 

Remember :  There  are  few  problems  facing 
a  dropout  which  cannot  be  solved.  But  you 
have  to  make  the  first  more. 

For  your  own  success  In  life  and  for  your, 
parents  happiness,  take  advantage  of  a  good 
education  It  will  prepare  you  for  your  life's 
work  and  will  be  s  stepping  stone  for  a  suc- 
ceasful  profitable  future.  Tou  can  reach  for 
your  star— If  you  want  to — the  choice  is 
yours. 

Here  are  some  people  who  you  may  phone 
for  advice  and  help : 

Maurice  J.  Downey,  Director  of  Guidance. 
Boston  Public  Schools.  4fi  Myrtle  Street.  Bos- 
ton 74a-7400. 

Victor  B-  Stevens.  Jr.,  Guidance  Sujjcr^-isor, 
Mas.  Dept.  of  Education,  183  Tremont  Street, 
Boston  727-5760. 


Education  Is  an  investment  in  your  future. 
The  mora  you  Invest — the  more  dividends 
you  reap.  A  good  education  Is  "Earning 
Powar". 

Tou  want  to  do  yourself  a  favor?  Oo  back 
to  school  I 

CUNIC    AT    RaTUOMD'S    VaKXKD 

(By  Tommy  Shulman) 

Four  Boston  Public  Schools  Guldsnce 
Counselors  wlU  be  at  the  Record  American- 
Sunday  Advertiser  Career  Guidance  Clinic  on 
the  second  floor  of  Raymond's  Store,  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  all  this  week  from  3  to  6 
p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  advising 
students  who  are  preparing  for  their  school 
programs. 

The  are:  Maurice  J.  Downey,  director  of 
Guidance.  Boston  Public  Schools:  William 
P.  GllUgan.  assistant  director.  Guidance 
Dept.;  Thomas  J.  McOrlmley.  guidance  coun- 
selor. Hyde  Park  High,  and  Caesar  J.  Tarallo. 
guidance  counselor.  Roellndale  High  School. 

Students  and  parents  who  wish  to  consult 
with  the  educators  will  enjoy  the  privacy  of 
a  special  section  of  the  clinic.  Pree  brochures 
and  career  material  will  be  distributed. 

Here  ore  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
week's  activities; 

Students  (boys  and  girls)  will  be  Invited  to 
submit  essays  telling  the  career  they  se- 
lected and  the  reason.  Best  one  chosen  by  a 
board  of  educators  will  receive  a  complete 
set  of  Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca. 

A  boy  13  to  17^^  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  register  and  receive  a  brochure  pertaining 
to  our  Junior  Diplomat  Around  The  World 
Adventure  Toiu-  via  TWA  and  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  Hilton  International  hotels. 

Students  may  submit  questions  pertain- 
ing to  college  placement  Into  an  "Interactive 
Learning"  computer;  Moss.  Port  Authority 
win  display  educational  photos  of  Logan  In- 
ternational Airport  and  an  architect's  model 
of  Mass.  Port's  new  containerized  terminal  at 
Castle  Island.  South  Boston;  Mrs.  Clinton 
Bagenstose.  president  of  the  Mass.  Medical 
Society  will  present  a  film  description  of 
Blood  Punctlon. 

Cbarloe  Archambault  of  the  US.  Weather 
Bureau  will  discuss  westher  forecasting  and 
dlspUys  and  free  material;  Boston's  M-I 
Safety  Policeman  will  present  a  school  safety 
program;  Mass.  Dept.  of  EducaUon  Scholar- 
ship Division  will  teU  about  scholarships 
available  and  how  to  get  them. 

Also  Miss  Lynn  Zimmerman.  N.  E.  Aquar- 
ium: Charles  Towel!,  Trans  World  Airlines: 
Bart  Whalen  and  Herman  Wells  of  the  PAA 
will  discuss  air  traffic  control  and  other  sub- 
JecU;  Sandra  Talanlan.  John  Hancock  In- 
surance Co.:  New  England  Telephone  Co.. 
Edward  J.  King,  John  Halloran  and  Thomas 
Kuhn.  Massport:  Jeff  Keating,  vocation  di- 
rector, V.  McCabe.  physical  education  direc- 
tor. Boston  Public  Schools:  and  James 
Schmidt,  editorial  art  director.  Record 
American-Sunday  Advertiser. 

Enterainment  will  be  furnished  by:  Larry 
Olick.  WBZ  Radio;  Cllve  Baldwin,  popular 
recording  artist;  Bob  Munstead.  ventrilo- 
quist: Mt.  Carmel  Choir  of  East  Boston: 
Pianist  William  Smiddy  and  organist  Bob 
Baratta;  Matllde  Gtannottl,  soloi£t  and  radio 
broadcasting— Newsboys  Radio  Show. 

Remember  the  place:  Raymond's  Snd  floor; 
all  this  wMk  from  3  to  B  p.m.  except  Satur- 
day Everybody  is  welcome. 

RA-A  SPOTfSoas  Wcsx-LONG  OcrmsNcx  CLimo 
Thousands  of  students  will  go  back  to 
scho:  I  on  Wednefday  better  prepared  for 
B-.udles — snd  hundreds  of  dropouts  will  fliUsh 
their  education  snd  receive  that  most  im- 
prtant  high  school  diploma — all  because 
thsy  took  time  out  to  visit  the  Boston  Record 
American-Sunday  Advertiser's  third  annual 
Cireer  Guldsnce  Seminar  this  week  as  Bay- 
mrnd's  Department  Store.  Washington  St,, 
Boston. 

Gov.    Sargeant    proclaimed   the    week   as 
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■Career  Guidance  Week"  and  praised  these 
newspapers,  Boston  Public  Schools  and  Ray- 
mond's for  the  public  service  performed  for 
the  youth  of  our  community. 

Maurice  J.  Downey.  Director  of  Guidance, 
Boston  PubUc  Schools,  and  his  staff  of  Guid- 
ance Counselors— Caesar  J.  Tarallo.  Roslln- 
dale  High;  Thomas  G.  McGrimley.  Hyde 
Park  High;  Mrs.  Joan  Eldridge.  William  B. 
Rogers  School.  Jamaica  Plain  and  William  P. 
Oinigon.  Aast.  Director  of  Ouidance.  were  on 
hand  all  week  to  discuss  wUh  studenU  and 
parents  problems  and  programs  pertaining  to 
schools. 

Special  private  consultations  were  held 
with  school  dropouu  and  potential  dropouu. 

Industry  was  represented  by  the  following 
who  dlscuBed  their  careers  and  distributed 
free  pamphleta;  Moisport,  New  England  Tele- 
phone. Mass.  Medical  Society.  Mass  Dept.  of 
Education  Scholarship  Dept..  US.  Weather 
Bureau,  N.  E.  Aquarium.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  John  Hancock  Insurance  Co., 
Wilfred  Academy  Halrdressing  School.  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Physical  Education 
Depts..  Boston  Public  Schools,  ond  Interac- 
tive Learning  (college  placements!.  M-1 
Safety  Squad.  Boston  Police  Dept.  and  Record 
American -Sunday  Advertiser  represented  by 
ArtUt  James  Schmidt. 

Entertalnmen  t  was  furnished  by  Larry 
Gliok,  WBZ:  Cllve  Baldwin,  rectwdlng  star; 
Lynda  Day.  ABC-TV  star;  Bob  Munstetd. 
ventriloquist:  Mt.  Carmel  Choir:  Organist 
Bob  Borratta,  and  Pianist  William  Smiddy. 

Students  were  Invited  to  writ*  essays  tell- 
ing the  career  they  selected  and  the  reason. 
The  winner  will  receive  a  oomplete  set  of 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools.  Raymond's  and 
Industry  made  the  cUnlc  poelble  by  their 
participation  In  another  community  youth- 
building  program  arranged  by  these  news- 
papers. 

PRESIDENT   NIXON'S    ADDRESS    AT 
KANSAS    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  GERAUD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  tn  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  President  addressed  the 
students  of  Kansas  State  University. 
What  he  had  to  say  about  the  "crisis  of 
the  spirit"  that  troubles  many  of  our 
great  institutions  of  higher  learning  tn 
America  is  meaningful  for  alJ  of  us.  The 
Presidents  comments  on  dissent  and 
violence  deserve  wide  dissemination.  I. 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert the  President's  address  in  the  Coh- 
caEssioNAL  RzcoRD  st  this  polnt.  Tlie 
speech  f(^low9: 

Tirr  OF  AN  ADDkxtts  ar  th»  Pmjbxdewt  *t 
Kansas  Stat*  UNTvaasrrr.  Makhattah, 
Kan8. 

At  this  great  unlveralty.  In  this  distin- 
guished company.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
about  the  twists  of  fat* — and  of  how  we 
learn  from  them. 

I  think  of  the  fans  of  Wildcat  football  here 
today  who  have  known  what  it  Is  to  lose— 
and  then  who  have  known  what  It  la  to  win. 
I  think  back  to  1V3S.  when  Governor  Lan- 
don — who  already  knew  what  It  was  to  win- 
learned  what  It  was  like  to  lose. 

And  Z  think  too  of  soma  of  tha  momsnta 
In  my  own  career:  as  a  football  pUyv  wbo 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  bench;  as  a 
candidate  who  knew  the  thrUl,  the  great 
satisfaction,  of  winning — and  than  as  a 
candidate  wbo  learned  what  it  meant  to 
lose. 

Having  won  some  and  lost  some,  I  know — 
as  you  know — that  winning  la  a  lot  mora  fan. 


But  I  also  know  that  defeat  or  adversity 
can  react  on  a  person  In  different  way*. 

He  can  give  up;  he  can  complain  about  "a 
world  he  never  made;"  or  he  can  search  the 
lessons  of  defeat  and  find  the  inspiration  for 
another  try.  or  a  new  career,  or  a  richer 
understaxwling  of  the  world  and  of  life  Itself. 

When  Alf  Landoo  lost  his  race  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  he  was  not  a  man  to  waste  bis 
Ufe  in  brooding  over  might-have-beens.  In 
the  34  years  since  then,  the  world  has  been 
transformed.  Enriched  by  his  experience,  Alf 
Landon  has  continued  to  grow  with  It — untU 
now  he  is  one  of  the  great  elder  statcamen 
of  America,  a  man  whose  wisdom  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  whose  outspoken  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  this  nstlon.  have  In^lred 
and  aided  generations  that  have  come  after. 

Or  take  Kansas  Bute  and  Its  football  team. 

Just  three  years  ago  the  Wildcats  had  a 
dismal  seven-year  record  of  eight  win*  and 
sixty  losses.  But  there  was  a  dogged  spirit 
here,  a  determination,  a  readiness  to  leam 
new  ways — and  when  Vince  Gibson  came  to 
the  campus  it  was  thst  spirit,  that  determi- 
nation, that  "Purple  Pride"  that  he  helped 
translate  into  the  Purple  Power  of  today. 

As  for  myself,  I  doubt  that  X  would  be 
President  today  If  I  had  not  learned  from 
the  lessons  of  defeat  in  I960  and  1963— and 
I  hope  that  I  can  be  a  better  President  be- 
caiise  of  those  lessons. 

I  cite  these  not  only  to  suggest  that  we 
here  today  have  something  in  common — but 
also  because  thU  pattern  of  playing  by  the 
rules,  of  losing  some  and  winning  scene,  of 
scenting  the  verdict  and  having  another 
chancs.  is  fundamentoj  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture on  which  our  Uberly  rests. 

There  are  those  who  protast  that  If  the 
verdict  of  democracy  goes  against  them  de- 
mocracy Itself  Is  at  fault— who  say  that  If 
they  don't  get  their  own  way.  the  answer  Is 
to  burn  a  bus  or  bomb  a  building. 

Tet  we  can  maintain  a  free  society  only  If 
we  recognize  that  In  a  free  society  no  one 
can  win  all  the  time:  no  one  can  have  his 
own  way  all  the  time:  and  no  one  la  right 
all  the  time.  Whether  In  a  campaign  or  a 
football  game.  f>r  in  debate  on  the  great  Is- 
sues of  the  day.  the  answer  to  "losing  one" 
IS  not  a  ruab  to  the  barricades  but  a  study 
of  why.  and  then  a  careful  rebuilding — or 
perhaps  a  careful  re-examlnatlon  of  whether 
the  othar  fellow  may  have  be«n  right  after 
all. 

When  l^lestlnlan  guerrillas  hijacked  four 
airliners  In  flight,  they  brought  to  3M  the 
number  of  aircraft  seized  since  the  skyjack- 
ing era  began  in  1»61.  And  as  they  held  their 
hundreds  of  passengers  hostage  under  threat 
of  murder,  they  sent  shock-waves  of  alarm 
around  the  world  at  the  spreading  disease  of 
violence  and  terror  and  Its  use  as  a  political 
ucUc. 

That  same  cancerous  disease  has  been 
spreading  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  saw  It  three  weeks  ago  in  the  vicious 
bombing  at  the  Dnlversity  of  Wisconsin,  in 
which  one  man  lost  hu  life,  four  were  In- 
jured and  years  of  painstaking  raseareh  by 
a  score  of  others  destroyed. 

We  hsve  seen  It  In  other  bccnblngs  and 
burnings  on  our  campuses,  and  in  our  cities; 
In  the  wanton  shootings  of  policemen;  In  the 
attacks  on  school  buses;  tn  the  destruction 
of  oaces,  the  seizure  and  harassment  of  col- 
lege otB::ials.  the  us  of  force  snd  coercion 
to  bar  students  and  teachers  from  classrooms 
and  even  to  close  down  whole  campuses. 

Consider  Just  a  few  Items  In  the  news; 

— A  courtroom  spectator  pulls  out  a  gun. 
halts  the  trial,  gives  arms  to  the  defend- 
ants, takes  the  Judge  and  four  other 
hostages,  moves  to  a  waiting  geUway 
van — and  In  the  gunfl^t  that  follows 
four  die.  Including  the  Judge 

—A  man  walks  Into  the  guardhouse  of  a 
olty  park  and  pumps  five  bullets  Into  a 
police    sergeant   sitting   quleUy    at   his 


— A  Nobel  Prl«  winner  working  on  a  can- 
cer cure  returns  to  the  cages  of  hU  ex- 
perimental rata  and  mice  to  Ond  them 
vandalized,   with   some   of   the   animals 
running  loose,  some  thrown  out  of  the 
window    into    the    sea,    and    hundreds 
mi&sing. 
— A     police    patrolman     responds    to    an 
anonymous  emergency  call  that  reported 
a  woman  screaming,  arrives  at  the  ad- 
dress,  finds   the   house  deserted   but   a 
suitcase   left  behind;   as  he  bends  over 
to  examine  the  suitcase  it  explodes,  blow- 
ing off   his  head  and   wounding  seven 
others. 
These  acts  of  vldousness  all  took  place  In. 
the  United  State*— and  all  within  the  part 
five  weeks. 

America  at  its  best  has  stood  steadfastly 
for  the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  But  we 
cannot  stand  successfully  for  the  nile  of  law 
abroad  unless  we  respect  the  rule  of  law  at 
home.  A  nation  that  condones  blackmaU  and 
terror  at  home  can  hardly  stand  as  the  exam- 
ple m  putting  an  end  to  international  pi- 
racies or  tensions  that  could  explode  into 
war. 

The  time  has  come  for  lis  to  recognise  that 
violence  and  terror  has  no  place  in  a  free 
society,  whoever  the  perpetrators  and  what- 
ever their  purported  cause.  In  a  system  that 
provides  the  means  for  peaceful  change,  no 
cause  Justifies  violence  In  the  name  of 
change.  ^  ^     ^ 

Those  who  bomb  unlvMSltlea.  who  ambush 
poUcemen,  who  hijack  airplanes  and  bold 
their  passengers  hostage  all  share  In  common 
not  only  a  contempt  for  human  life  but  also 
a  contempt  lor  those  elemental  decencies  on 
which  a  free  society  rest»— and  they  deserve 
the  contempt  of  every  American  who  valoee 
those  decencies. 

Those  decencies,  those  seU-restraints.  those 
patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the  rights  and 
the  feelings  of  one  another,  are  what  we  must 
preserve  if  freedom  Itself  is  to  be  preserved. 
There  always  have  been  those  among  us 
who  chose  violence  or  Intimidation  to  get 
whAt  they  wanted.  Their  existence  Is  not  new. 
What  is  new  Is  their  numberi.  and  the  extent 
of  the  passive  acquiescence,  or  even  fawning 
approval,  that  in  some  fashionable  rtrcles 
has  become  the  mark  of  being  "with  it." 

Commenting  on  the  bombing  three  weeks 
sgo  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Wis- 
consin State  Journal  recently  said; 

"It  isn't  Just  the  radicals  who  set  the  bomb 
in  a  lighted,  occupied  building  who  an 
guilty-  The  blood  U  on  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  has  encouraged  tbem,  anyone  who  hai 
talked  recklessly  of  Tevolution.'  anyone  who 
bofi  chided  with  mild  disparagement  the  vio- 
lence of  extremists  while  hinting  that  the 
cause  is  right  aU  the  same." 

And  1  would  add  that  what  corrodes  a 
society  even  more  deeply  tlian  violence  Itself 
is  the  acceptance  of  violence,  the  condoning 
of  terror,  the  eicusing  of  inhuman  acts  In  a 
misguided  effort  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munity's standards  to  those  of  the  violent 
tew. 

For  when  this  happens,  the  community 
sacriflces  more  than  Its  calm,  and  more  even 
than  lu  safety.  It  loses  Its  Integrity  and  eat- 
rupts  lu  soul. 

Nowhere  should  the  rule  of  reason  be  more 
respected,  or  more  Jealously  guarded,  than  in 
the  hails  of  our  great  unlvenltles. 

Tet.  as  we  know,  at  some  of  our  great 
universities  small  bands  of  deatructlonlsts 
have  been  allowed  to  impose  their  own  rule 
of  arbitrary  force. 

Because  of  this,  we  face  the  greatest  crisis 
in  the  history  of  American  education  today. 
In  times  past  we  haw  faced  shtvtafw  of 
classroocns.  shortages  of  teachers,  shorties 
that  could  always  be  made  up  by  spproprla- 
tlons  of  money. 

These  material  shortages  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  crisis  of  the  spirit  which  rocks 
himdreds  of  campuses   across   the  country 
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today.  And  because  of  this,  to  put  it  blUBtly. 
today  higher  education  in  America  riaka 
losing  that  esMutlftl  support  It  has  had  fince 
the  beginning  of  thU  country— the  support 
ol  the  Americaii  people. 

America  has  been  rightly  proud  in  the  past 
ol  iti  enonnouB  atrldea  In  blgher  educmtlon. 
The  number  of  students  In  college  today  has 
doubled  in  the  past  decade.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  quantity  of  education  la  going  dra- 
maUcaUy  up  Its  quality  u  moMlvcly  threat- 
ened by  assaults  which  terrorize  faculty, 
students  and  university  and  college  admin- 
istrators alllte. 

It  Is  time  for  reaponslblc  university  and 
college  administrators,  faculty  and  student 
leaders  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Only 
they  can  save  higher  education  In  America. 
It  cannot  be  saved  by  government.  To 
attempt  to  blame  govertunent  tor  all  the 
woes  of  the  unlversiUes  Is  to  seek  an  excuse. 
not  a  reason,  for  their  troubles.  If  the  war 
were  ended  today.  If  the  environment  were 
cleaned  up  tomorrow  morning  and  all  the 
other  problems  for  which  government  has 
the  responsibility  were  solved  tomorrow 
afternoon — the  moral  and  spiritual  crisis  In 
the  universities  woxild  atUl  exist. 

The  destructive  aetlvlsta  at  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  a  small  minority.  But 
their  voices  have  been  allowed  to  drown  out 
the  responsible  majority.  As  a  result,  there 
Is  a  growing,  dangerous  attitude  among  mil- 
lions of  people  that  all  youth  ore  like  those 
few  who  appear  night  after  night  on  the 
television  screen  shouting  obscenltlea.  ma>k- 
Ing  threats  or  engaging  In  destructive  and 
lUegal  acu. 

One  of  the  greatest  dlsserrices  the  dis- 
rupters have  done.  In  fact,  la  precisely  this: 
to  reflect  unfairly  on  those  millions  of  stu- 
dents who  do  go  to  college  for  an  education, 
who  do  study,  who  do  respect  the  rules  and 
who  go  on  to  make  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  peaceful  change  and  progress  In  this 
country. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  call  for  a 
dull,  passive  conformity  on  the  part  of  our 
university  and  college  students,  or  for  an 
acceptance  oT  the  world  as  It  Is-  The  great 
strength  of  this  nation  is  that  oxir  young 
people,  m  generation  after  generation,  give 
the  nation  new  Ideas,  new  directions,  new 
energy.  I  do  not  caU  for  a  conformity  in 
which  the  young  simply  ape  the  old  or  In 
which  we  freeze  the  faults  that  we  have. 
We  must  be  honest  enough  to  find  what  Is 
right  and  to  change  what  is  wrong.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  take  an  uncom- 
promising stand  against  thoee  who  reject  the 
rules  of  civilized  conduct  and  of  respect  for 
others — those  who  would  destroy  what  la 
right  In  our  society  and  whoee  actions  would 
do  nothing  to  right  what  la  wrong. 

Automatic  cotiformlty  with  the  older  gen- 
eration is  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  it  la  Jurt 
as  wrong  to  fall  Into  a  slavish  conformity 
with  those  who  falsely  claim  to  l>e  the 
leaders  of  the  new  generation,  out  of  fear 
that  It  would  be  unpopular— or  considered 
square — not  to  follow  their  lead.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  our  yotmg  generation  simply 
to  parrot  the  policies  of  the  past.  It  would  be 
Just  OS  great  a  tragedy  for  the  new  generation 
to  become  simply  parrots  for  the  alogans  of 
protest,  uniformly  chanting  the  same  few 
phrases— often  with  the  same  four-letter 
words. 

Let  us  take  one  example  that  deeply  trou- 
bles many  of  our  young  people  today:  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  slogans  simply  say  we  should 
end  the  war. 

We  are  ending  the  war.  The  grcAt  question 
Is  bow  we  end  It,  and  what  kind  of  i>eaoe 
we  achieve. 

A  "peace  now"  that  led  only  to  a  bigger 
and  more  terrible  war  later  would  be  peace 
at  too  great  a  price. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  aotb  Century,  we 
see  th&t  not  yet  in  this  ceDtiu7  has  Amer- 


ica been  oble  to  enjoy  a  full  generation  of 
peace. 

The  whole  thrust,  the  whole  purpose,  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  policy — 
whether  In  Vietnam  or  the  Middle  East,  or  in 
Europe,  or  In  relations  with  the  developing 
countrlea  or  the  Communist  powers— la  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  In  such  a  way  that 
at  last  we  can  have  what  we  have  not  had  In 
this  century:  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

That  Is  why.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  carrying 
out  a  plan  that  will  end  the  war,  and  that 
will  do  It  In  a  way  that  contributes  to  a  Just 
and  a  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam  and  in  the 
world. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  U  the 
worst  of  times  to  be  alive. 

But  we  In  America  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of— *nd  a  great  deal  to  b«  hopeful 
about. 

If  we  open  our  eyes.  If  wa  look  at  all  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  wh<rie  history  oT 
man  la  becoming  possible  here  in  America, 
what  do  we  see? 
— We  see  a  natural  environment  that  has 
been  damaged  by  the  careless  misuses 
of  technology,  true;  but  we  also  see  that 
the  same  technology  gtvee  us  the  ability 
to  clean  up  that  environment  and  restore 
the  clean  water,  the  clean  air,  the  ai>en 
spaces,  that  are  our  rightful  heritage. 
— We  &ee  a  nation  now  rich  enou^  so  that 
everyone  willing  and  able  to  work  can 
earn  a  decent  living,  and  so  that  we  can 
care  for  thoee  who  are  not  able  to  do  so. 
— We  see  a  nation  that  now  has  the  capac- 
ity to  make  enormous  strides  In  the«« 
years  Just  ahead  In  health  care,  In  edu- 
cation, In  the  creative  use  of  our  increas- 
ing leisure  time. 
— We  see  a  nation  poised  to  progress  more 
In  the  next  five  years.  In  a  material  sense, 
than  It  did  In  fifty  only  a  short  time  ago. 
— We  see  that  because  of  our  wealth,  be- 
cause  of   our  freedom,   because   of   our 
"system."  we  can  go  on  to  develop  those 
great  quallUee  of  the  spirit  that  only 
decades    ago    were    atlU    burled    by    the 
wai^t  of  drudgery — said  that  we  can  do 
this  not  Just  for  an  elite,  not  Just  for 
the  few.  but  for  the  many. 
The   question   Is:   Mow  shall   we  use  our 
great  opportxinlty? 

Shall  we  toes  It  away  In  mindless  disrup- 
tion and  terror?  Shall  we  let  It  wither  away 
in  despair?  Or  shall  we  so  prepare  ourselves, 
and  so  conduct  ourselves,  that  this  will  be 
looked  back  upon  as  the  beginning  of  the 
brightest  chapter  ever  In  the  unfolding  of 
the  American  dream? 

Making  Its  promise  real  requires  an  atoux- 
phere  of  reason,  of  tolerance,  of  oommon 
courtesy — with  that  basic  regard  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  that  Is  the  mark 
of  a  civilized  society. 

It  requires  that  the  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  rise  firmly  In  defense  of  the 
free  pursuit  of  truth — that  they  defend  It  as 
aealoualy  today  against  threats  from  within 
as  they  have  at  other  times  against  threats 
from  without. 

It  requires  that  the  Idealism  of  the 
young — and  indeed,  the  idealism  of  all  ogee — 
be  focused  on  what  con  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society,  recognizing  that 
Its  structure  of  rights  and  reeponslbllltlee  Is 
complex  and  fragile  and  as  precious  as  free- 
dom Itself. 

The  true  Idealist  pursues  what  his  heart 
says  Is  right  In  a  way  that  bis  head  says 
will  work.  But  the  final  test  of  his  Idealism 
Ues  In  the  respect  ha  shows  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

Despite  all  the  dlffloultles,  aU  the  dlvlilons. 
all  the  troubles  that  we  have  had,  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  pride  and  with  oonfl- 
dence. 

As  I  speak  on  the  campus  of  this  great  uni- 
versity, I  recall  one  of  the  great  sona  of 
Tfannas,  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower.  And  I 
recall  the  eloquent  address  he  delivered  In 


London's  historic  Guildhall  In  1946.  at  a 
ceremony  In  his  honor  after  he  had  led  the 
allied  forces  to  victory  In  Europe. 

On  that  day.  to  the  huge  assemblage  that 
bad  gathered  in  his  honor,  made  up  of  the 
officialdom  of  all  Britain,  he  said:  "I  oome 
from  the  heart  of  America." 

Now.  25  years  later,  aa  I  apeak  In  the  heart 
of  America,  I  can  trtily  say  to  you  here  today 
that  you  are  the  heart  of  America — and  the 
heart  of  America  Is  strong.  It  Is  sound.  It  la 
good.  It  will  give  us — you  will  give  us— the 
sound  and  responsible  leadership  that  the 
great  promise  of  America  calls  for — and  In 
doing  so  you  will  give  my  generation  what  It 
most  fervently  hopes  for:  the  knowledge 
that  your  generation  will  see  that  promise 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  double  privilege  of  being  very 
proud  of  my  President  and  of  my  alma 
mater. 

The  President's  speech  at  Kansas 
State  University  yesterday  will  surely 
stand  as  one  of  the  high  marks  of  the 
Nixon  Presidency.  In  the  fact  of  per- 
sistent, loud  heckling  from  a  very  small 
but  determined  band  of  student  protes- 
ters, the  President  refused  to  be  shouted 
down  and  went  on  to  deliver  one  of  the 
most  reasoned  and  inspired  speeches 
given  during  his  term  of  office.  I  was 
there  and  I  was  never  more  Impressed 
with  his  calm  and  courage. 

The  President  put  It  to  the  students 
straight  when  he  said : 

If  the  war  were  ended  today.  If  the  en- 
vironment were  cleaned  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  all  the  other  problems  for  which 
government  has  the  responsibility  were 
solved  tomorrow  afternoon — the  normal  and 
spiritual  crisis  In  the  universities  would 
still  exist. 

This  coimtry  has  recently  been  treat- 
ed to  a  spectacul&r  show  put  on  by  a  com- 
mission which  purports  to  examine  the 
underlying  causes  for  campus  unrest. 
This  investigation  was  conducted  with 
great  fanfare  as  the  radical,  dissident 
minority  of  students  unleashed  their 
inflammatory  rhetoric  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  commission.  Rhetoric  which  waa 
promptly  and  duly  reported — with  equal 
fanfares — in  the  Nation's  media. 

Now  we  are  an.\loufily  awaiting  the  re- 
port of  this  commission,  and  I  fervent- 
ly hope  that  the  memtiers  of  this  inves- 
tigating body  recognize  the  truth  in  the 
President's  words  yesterday.  The  stu- 
dents at  Kansas  State  University  did — 
when  the  President  told  them  the  truth, 
they  gave  him  a  standing  ovation  in  re- 
turn. And  so  did  I. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  President's  speech  yester- 
day at  Kansas  State  University  which 
especially  bears  repeating  in  the  Con- 
gress: 

To  put  It  bluntly,  today  higher  education 
In  America  risks  losing  that  essential  support 
It  has  had  since  the  beginning  of  this  coun- 
try— the  lupport  of  the  American  people. 

America  has  been  rightly  proud  in  the  past 
of  Its  enormous  strides  in  higher  education. 
The  nund>er  of  students  in  college  today  has 
doubled  in  the  past  decade.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  quantity  of  education  Is  going 
dramatically  up  Its  quality  Is  massively 
threatened  by  assaults  which  terrorize 
faculty,  students  and  university  and  coUege 
administrators  alike. 

It  Is  time  for  reaponslble  university  and 
college  administrators,  faculty  and  student 
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le«leri  to  mni  up  and  1»  counud.  Only 
they  can  mvo  higher  eduMtlon  m  Amerloi. 
It  cannot  be  saved  by  government.  To  at- 
tempt to  blame  government  for  all  the  woes 
of  the  universities  Is  to  seek  an  excuse,  not 
a  reason,  for  their  troubles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly.  There  is  a 
crisis  In  higher  education  and  our  uni- 
versities are  in  danger  of  losing  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  resolve  this  crisis,  neither 
can  the  Congress  resolve  it.  Oovemment 
can  help  but  by  far  the  larger  burden 
rests  upon  the  academic  community.  As 
the  President  said.  It  la  time  for  respon- 
sible academic  leaders — students,  faculty, 
and  administrators — to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.       

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  leglslaUve  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  address 
of  the  President  of  the  Dnlted  SUtes  at 
Kansas  State  University  yesterday,  fol- 
lowing the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
an  earlier  lime. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESEGREGATION  OP  SCHOOLS 


(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  troubled  by  some  counter- 
productive claims  that  have  come  from 
the  National  Education  Association  con- 
cerning the  desegregation  of  our  schools. 

Objective  observers  of  the  adnalnlstra- 
tion's  work  for  school  desegregation  must 
feel  forced  to  take  issue  with  NEA's 
undercutting  of  desegregation  efforts. 

NEA  has  misieadingly  claimed  that  Its 
organization  has  received  thousands  of 
complaints  of  teacher  firings— faUlng  to 
mention  that  those  complaints  date  back 
so  far  as  the  middle  1950'8. 

NEA  officers  have  alleged  that  Federal 
court  orders  have  been  violated,  yet  the 
organization  has  failed  to  offer  details 
of  violations  to  the  Department  of  •'■*^- 
tlce. 

This  past  weekend  an  NEA  southeast 
regional  director  was  quoted  by  UPI  as 
charging  that  the  National  Education 
Association  officials  were  attempting  to 
monitor  school  desegregation  because  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  ■failure  to 
take  those  steiw  necessary  to  insure  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  desegregation  of 
public  schools." 

This  charge  of  failure,  If  quoted  ac- 
curately, and  comlJEig  after  3  full  wedts 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  school  openings. 
Is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  high  ofOclal  ot  the 
National  Education  Association. 

To  anyone,  who  Is  watching  closely,  the 
Nixon  administration  is  conducting  an 
Impressive,  watchful  effort.  Every  time  a 
problem  occurs  In  a  Judicial  district,  the 
0.S.  attorney  and  Department  of  Justice 
lawyers  seem  to  be  present  on  the  scene 


to  give  aid  and  assistance  to  school  ofll- 
clals.  parents,  teachers,  and  Judges. 

While  I  do  not  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  administration  plans  and  efforts 
for  school  desegregation,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  early  results.  Wliatever  it  is 
you  are  doing,  keep  it  up  because  it  seems 
obviously  successful. 

Accordingly  1  do  not  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  plans  and  strategies  of 
my  friends  in  the  NaUonal  Education 
AssociaUon,  but  I  fear  the  results.  What- 
ever it  is  you  are  doing.  I  urge  that  NEA 
time  and  talent  be  redirected  to  the 
searching  problems  of  education. 

Working  at  odds  we  can  deliver  neither 
racial  harmony  nor  quality  education. 
Working  in  concert  and  mutual  support, 
we  might  finally  achieve  both  the  de- 
segregation and  the  education  for  which 
the  Nixon  administration  as  well  as  the 
education  profession  is  very  earnestly 
striving.        

PUBLIC  CONCERN  ABOUT  WORLD'S 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
great  upsurge  of  public  concern  about 
the  state  of  the  worlds  environmental 
health.  The  pollution  crisis  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  but  we  are  just 
now  aroused  enough  to  take  the  sub- 
stantial steps  necessary  to  restore  our 
physical  world  to  a  cleaner  condiUon. 
In  meeting  the  challenges  of  pollution. 
Congress  and  the  SUtes  have  enacted 
new  environmental  quahty  standards, 
and  there  are  constant  demands  for 
more  stringent  requirements.  Basically, 
the  response  of  government  to  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  has  been  to  pass  new 
laws  limiting  the  amount  of  polluting 
material  that  can  be  discharged  Into  our 
air  and  water. 

It  has  become  readily  apparent  that 
attacking  the  problem  through  environ- 
mental quaUty  standards  alone  is  simply 
not  enough.  We  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  passing  'tough"  environmental 
protection  laws,  then  sit  and  watch  while 
they  remain  largely  unenforced.  Often 
what  happens  Is  that  the  people  who 
ar«  doing  the  polluting — the  Industries, 
manufacturers,  and  Individual  citizens — 
would  like  to  do  something  to  reduce 
their  own  pollution,  but  they  are  faced 
with  substantial  economic  barriers.  We 
have  allowed  the  environment  to  deteri- 
orate to  the  point  where  the  oosts  of  cure 
now  far  exceed  the  costs  of  prevention 
that  we  would  have  incurred  had  we 
begim  action  earUer.  These  costs  are 
sometimes  so  prohibitive  that  a  small 
businessman  simply  cannot  afford  to 
install  pollution  control  devices  without 
risking  financial  bankruptcy.  In  part, 
this  condition  arises  because  American 
consumers  are  sometimes  not  as  willlns 
to  pay  for  pollution  abatement  through 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  services  as 
they  are  to  demand  legislation  that  re- 
stricts or  eliminates  pollution.  What  we 
must  realize  is  that  the  fight  to  save  the 

environment  is  going  to  be  a  costly  one 

and  that  unless  we  begin  now  to  spend 


what  is  necessary  we  wUl  lose  far  more 
in  economic  and  human  costs. 

Individual  businesses  are  reluctant  to 
commit  funds   for   voluntary   pollution 
abatement  because  they  simply  are  not 
sure  that  the  public  really  wanU  pollu- 
tion-free products  enough  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  necessarj-  to  give  businesses 
a  sufficient  return  on  their  investment. 
The  laws  of  economics  thus  can  be  at 
odds  with  the  laws  of  Government.  We 
can  pass  all  the  stringent  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  we  want,  but  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  commit  the  necessary 
financial  resources,  those  laws  will  be 
meaningless.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  in  fact  ready  to  pay  what  Is 
needed,  but  that  realization  of  this  fact 
may  take  some  time.  Presently  we  are  In 
a  sute  of  mild  recession  and  understand- 
ably businesses  are  especially  reluctant 
to  make  capital  investments  that  are, 
from    their   viewpoint,    of    questionable 
profitability.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
simultaneous    inflation    in    the    money 
market,  businesses  are  faced  with  exorbi- 
tant interest  costs  whenever  they  need 
new  capital.  Putting  all  this  together.  It 
is  apparent   that  a   major  obstacle  to 
rapid   installation  of   pollution   control 
devices  in  American  industry  is  a  reluc- 
tance and  mability  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers themselves  to  make  the  neces- 
sary capital  investments.  The  problem  is 
particularly  serious  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  does  not  have  the  substan- 
tial resources  of  the  eorixjrate  giants  and 
simply  cannot  afford  risky  Investments. 
To  meet  part  of  this  problem  I  am  to- 
day    introducing,     together    with     the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     iMr. 
Morse)  ,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  disaster  loan  assist- 
ance to  any  small  business  that  Is  re- 
quired to  install  pollution  control  devices 
to  meet  applicable  national.  State,  or 
local  environmental  quality  standards. 
This  bill  would  make  available  Federal 
loans  at  interest  rates  considerably  below 
rates    now   available    from   commercial 
lending    institutions.    Small    busmesses 
could  obtain  loans  for  periods  up  to  30 
years  at  "current  money"  interest  rates, 
defined  as  the  average  interest  rate  on 
outstanding    governmental    obligations. 
Thus,  in  effect,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  using  tte  borrowing  power  to 
raise  money  which  it  would  in  turn  loan 
to  businesses.  As  a  result,  small  busi- 
nesses that  ordinarily  pay  around  10  per- 
cent In  Interest  on  loans  could  obtain 
funds  at  around  5.135  percent  under  cur- 
rent conditions.  Since  the  interest  rate 
charged  by  the  Government  is  the  same 
rate  at  which  It  borrows  the  money,  there 
would  be  no  increased  tax  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  The  overall  effect  of  these  low 
interest  bans  would  be  to  allow  business- 
men to  make  the  necessary  Investments 
In  poUutlon-free  machinery  now,  while 
postponing  Uw  necessity  of  immediately 
raising  prices  to  reflect  these  higher  op- 
erational costs.  These  costs  can  be  gradu- 
ally pha-wd  in,  and  will  hopefully  coin- 
cide with  consumers'  growing  awareness 
and  willingness  to  absorb  most  of  the 
costs  for  protecting  our  environment. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  funds 
under  the  disaster  loan  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  At  the  present  time 
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the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  placed  an 
administrative  freeze  on  all  loaiu  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  except  the  dis- 
aster loans.  Last  year  Congress  amend- 
ed the  disaster  loan  prorlslons  to  per- 
mit loans  to  the  coal  mining  industi? 
to  aid  them  in  meeting  the  safety  re- 
quirements of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  In  so  acting  Congress 
recognized  thai  we  faced  "disaster  con- 
ditions" In  the  coal  industry.  Our  fail- 
ure to  act  in  the  past  had  resulted  In  a 
crisis  condition.  Tough  new  standards 
were  needed,  but  the  economically  de- 
pressed coal  indU5try  simply  could  not 
meet  these  standards  without  some  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Low  interest  loans  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  was  one  such 
form  of  assistance.  Eicactly  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  with  regard  to  pollution 
control  In  many  small  businesses. 
We  now  realize  that  we  face  an  immedi- 
ate crisis  and  imminent  disaster.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  meeting  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  as  we  did  in  the  coal 
safety  crisis — by  providing  disaster  loan 
assistance  to  businesses  forced  to  make 
capital  investments  to  meet  new  govern- 
mental standards. 

Obviously  the  legislation  we  introduce 
today  will  not  meet  all  the  problems  of 
the  environmental  crisis.  Much  more  is 
needed  than  Just  Federal  loan  assistance. 
But  this  legislation  is  very  Important. 
American  business  Is  resourceful  and 
capable  Given  the  necessary  incentives 
and  resources,  it  can  and  will  move  to 
meet  the  pollution  crisis.  This  bill  can  be 
a  significant  step  In  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernmental cooperation  with  the  private 
sector  in  jointly  »3lving  a  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude  We  commend  this  leg- 
islation to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  urge  its  rapid  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 


REGAKDma  MERCURY  POISONINO 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoas  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's 
unthinking  and  growing  abuse  of  the 
natural  environment  is  a  moimtlng  trag- 
edy. The  latest  chapter  in  this  unfortu- 
nate sa^a  concerns  mercury  poisoning 
which  poses  an  Immediate  and  deadly 
threat  to  human  and  animal  ufe. 

In  previous  statements  here  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  by,  among  other  thlnga,  relat- 
ing the  facts  of  a  recent  mercury  poison- 
ing tragedy  In  Texas  that  put  two  chil- 
dren in  a  coma  and  left  their  older  sister 
blinded  and  paralyzed:  noting  that  flsh 
and  water  in  14  States  are  contaminated 
by  mercury:  and  by  pointing  out  that 
mercury  residues  can  persist  up  to  100 
years  in  polluted  lakes.  On  August  20  the 
Washington  Poet  reported  that  mercury 
in  dangerous  amounts  has  been  found 
In  wUd  ducks  In  North  Dakota  and  In 
Detroit,  and  recent  testimony  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  other  body  Indicates 
that  the  average  pereons  Intake  of  mer- 
cury is  10  times  as  high  as  It  was  35 
rears  ago. 

It  aeems  Incredible  to  me  that,  know- 
ing the  seriousnea  of  the  problem,  the 
Oovemment  agencies  responsible  for 
protecting  the  Quality  of  our  soil,  water- 


ways, and  the  air  are  not  vigorously  car- 
rying out  their  responsibilities  to  pre- 
vent any  further  contamination  of  the 
food  chain. 

An  excellent  editorial  underscoring  the 
urgency  for  enforcing  existing  laws  to 
prevent  future  mercury  poisoning  ap- 
peared In  the  July  30  edition  of  the  Red- 
ding Pilot,  and  I  am  including  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Mr.  Steve  Harris,  editor, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

EVSN    VsaiiONT 

When  wms  the  last  Urns  you  at«  fiab?  t^at 
night?  LASt  Friday?  Last  month?  Bow  did 
u  taste? 

Xt  takes  within  two  to  four  hours  for  a  large 
fl3h  to  cran^orm  laorganlc  mercury  onc« 
lu  the  blood  Bcream  into  organ  metbylmer- 
ctiry,  making  consumption  of  the  fish  a 
health  hazard. 

But  that's  okay  In  America  because  we'd 
rather  take  the  risk  of  suffering  brain  dam* 
age  or  even  of  dying  If  It  is  prolltable  or 
pleasurable.  That'e  why  moot  of  us  ke«p  on 
amoklng.  disregarding  that  annoying  cough 
or  alight  cheat  pain.  Like  the  man  aaya  on 
television:  "Come  to  where  the  pleasure  is, 
come  to  Marlboro  Country." 

That's  also  why  Vermont's  Oot.  Deane  Da- 
via.  running  for  a  second  term.  18  Bupportlng 
a  move  to  relax  the  stringent  regulations  of 
bis  state's  tough  new  envlrobraeiital -control 
law  so  a  New  York  City  pap«r-prooeaslng 
company  will  settle  on  tha  shorea  of  th« 
Hooalc  River  in  Pownal. 

The  heck  with  the  rivers,  the  heck  with 
the  mercury-poisoned  flsh  and  the  beck  with 
the  people  who  ash  the  rivers  and  eat  the 
flsh.  The  Spruce  Tlnue  Company  is  coming 
to  Vennoct  to  btilld  a  97.3  million  plant  and 
that  means  more  tax  money  for  the  state. 

8tat«  Rep.  Luther  P.  Hackett,  a  Repub- 
lican, aod  state  Sen.  Leo  O'Brien,  Jr..  a  Dem- 
ocrat, both  from  South  Burlington  and  both 
friends  In  the  political  off-season,  were  the 
prime  movers  In  getting  the  environmental - 
control  law  passed  m  the  last  session  of  the 
Vermont  legislature. 

But  what  good  la  this  law  or  any  envlron- 
mantal-control  law  to  the  country  when  man 
tlks  Oov.  Davis  will  not  support  it  when 
be  has  a  chance  to  make  money  for  hla  state? 

It  was  only  last  year,  testuying  beforv  a 
hearlhg  of  the  subcommittee  on  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  tT.S.  Committee  on  Public 
Works  m  Boston,  that  Oov.  I>aTls  said  "We 
are  fast  losing  control  of  our  environment  in 
New  England  and  disaster  will  surely  result 
unleas  programs  for  environmental  control 
are  aoon  Implemented." 

Now.  with  aU  the  lakae  and  itr«am8  In 
Vermont  reported  by  the  slate's  Fish  and 
Game  CommlaaioDar  Edward  Kehoe  to  con- 
tain mercury,  Oor.  Davis  Is  willing  to  risk 
disaster  for  a  17.3  mlUlon  papar  prooeealng 
plant. 

Maybe  tt  will  take  an  epidemic  of  mer- 
cury polanning  sweeping  aoroas  America  be- 
fore we  wake  up  and  raaliza  that  tirlngllig 
In  more  tax  revenue  lan't  worth  the  prloa  of 
Bomalxxly's  Ufa. 


PROPOSALS  TO  END  HUACKINa 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tbts 
point  In  the  Rxcou  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
welcome  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
hostages  taken  and  held  by  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorist  hijackers  have  been  re- 
leased. However,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  about  50  Innocent  people.  Including 
a  number  of  American  dtlzens,  are  still 
being  held.  It  Is  eaaenUal  that  the  dvl- 
llzed  world  take  every  possible  step  to 


secure  their  safe  release  and  to  make 
sure  that  these  acts  of  piracy  are  brought 
to  an  end. 

There  are  a  number  of  st£ps  that  can 
and  should  be  taken  to  stop  hijacking. 
The  framework  of  International  law 
must  be  strengthened  and  both  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  treaties  must  be 
sought  to  assure  that  countries  will  not 
give  asylum  to  hijackers  and  will  extra- 
dite them  as  criminals  to  the  countries 
where  the  offenses  occurred.  In  the 
Middle  East,  as  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated to  thLi  Hou.'ie.  I  agree  with  the  pro- 
posal that  there  should  be  a  boycott  by 
all  the  airlines  of  those  countries  that 
encourage  hijacking  by  not  taking  any 
steps  against  the  hijackers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  is  holding  hearings  to 
cotisider  what  steps  can  be  taken  along 
these  lines. 

All  this  Is  important  for  the  future. 
Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these 
measures  is  likely  to  help  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  hostages  by  the  Palestin- 
ian terrorists.  Pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan  Is  useless,  since  clearly 
that  Government  would  release  the  hos- 
tages If  it  could,  but  does  not  have  the 
power  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  demands 
of  the  terrorists— assuming  those  de- 
mands have  been  made  clear — shC'Uld  be 
met.  To  take  this  step  would  only  be  to 
encourage  further  outrages  and  further 
threats  to  the  lives  of  Innocent  people. 

Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  international  military  action  In  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  hostages.  Even  If 
this  were  practicable.  It  would  greatly 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  hostages  them- 
selves. 

Some  way  must  be  found,  however,  to 
make  the  Palestinian  terrorists  realize 
that  they  have  made  international  out- 
laws of  themselves  and  that  someday, 
somehow,  they  will  be  adequately  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes. 

One  immediate  step  that  could  be  tak- 
en. It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  this  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  other  governments  in- 
volved to  seek  to  cut  off,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, the  flow  of  funds  to  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  wtiich  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  carry  on  their  despicable 
activities. 

The  Palestinian  terrorists  are  today 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  oil- 
rich  Arab  States.  Yet  all  the  Arab  States, 
including  the  most  radical,  have  con- 
demned the  hijacking.  Why,  then,  should 
the  Arab  States  which  are  supplying 
funds  to  the  Palestinian  terrorists  not 
agree  to  suspend  any  further  financial 
assistance  until  the  hostages  have  be«> 
released? 

Another  possible  approach  for  the 
U.S.  Oovemment — not  Inconsistent  with 
the  foregoing — would  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  announce  that,  first,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  angered  and  revolted  by 
the  acts  of  the  tiijackers  and  their  ter- 
rorist backers:  second,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  show  that  such 
crimes  will  not  be  allowed  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Palestinian  irredentists:  and, 
third.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
hUaclfIng  will  only  produce  the  contrary 
of  what  the  Palestinians  want,  the  VB. 
OoTcmment  Is  aimounclng  additional 
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support  for  the  State  of  Israel  In  the 
form  of  economic  aid  and  the  provision 
of  additional  supersonic  Jets  for  Israel's 
defense. 

I  am  today  making  these  suggefitlons 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
pursued. 

Whether  or  not  these  are  the  best  ways 
In  which  to  proceed.  It  Is  xmthlnkable 
that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  should  stand 
idly  by  while  these  horrible  acts  of  in- 
temaUonal  barbarism  countlnue  and 
while  some  50  hostages  and  their  rela- 
tives continue  to  suffer. 
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CITIZENSHIP  DAY   AND  CONSTITU- 
TION WEEK— SEPTEAIBER   17  TO  23 

<  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  Citizenship  Day  and  the  first  day  of 
Constitution  Week. 

Largely  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  other  interested  organiza- 
tions which  for  many  years  supported 
the  movement  to  establish  a  specific  day 
for  recognition  of  U.S.  citizenship.  Con- 
gress passed  two  joint  resolutions  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  Issue  annual 
proclamations  for  the  observance  of  Citi- 
zenship Day  and  Constitution  Week.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, through  yearly  bulletins  provides 
valuable  advice  to  communities  desiring 
to  hold  special  ceremonies  honoring  new 
U.S.  citizens  and  commemorating  the 
historic  signing  of  our  Constitution. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  Mr.  James  E.  Smith  as  Dis- 
trict Director  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  in  Hartford.  Mr. 
Smith,  an  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  actively  works  for  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  Citizenship  Day  and  Con- 
stitution Week  In  Connecticut  so  that  the 
two  historic  events  receive  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  LAND 
USE  POLICY 

(Mr.  TAfT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  country 
so  rich  In  natural  resources,  our  greatest 
fundamental  resource  is  probably  our 
land.  Not  only  does  it  provide  us  with  the 
food  necessary  to  survival  but  much  of 
the  material  needed  to  clothe  and  shelter 
us.  as  well  as  the  meadows  and  wooded 
areas,  the  lowlands  and  the  rocky  crags 
so  essential  for  human  recreation  and  a 
favorable  balance  of  nature. 

Those  among  us  who  were  reared  close 
to  the  land  or  who  continue  to  provide 
the  Nation's  needs  from  It  know  the 
value  of  each  parcel  of  land  all  too  well. 
Yet  the  numbers  of  such  people  decrease 
as  the  dynamic  agricultural  revolution 
frees  more  and  more  men  to  produce 
other  goods  and  services.  There  is  an 
Increasing  danger  that  those  who  do 
Dot  appreciate  the  proper  value  of  our 
land  will  misuse  it 


Too  often,  rich  productive  agricultural 
land  Is  paved  over  In  an  untbinlclng,  un- 
planned accommodation  to  suburban 
sprawl.  Farmers,  in  that  case,  may  have 
to  move  into  less  productive  locations 
where  the  cost  of  creating  meals  for  their 
fellow  Americans  must  necessarily  in- 
crease. 

This  need  not  happen.  As  America 
grows,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both 
farmer  and  city  dweller. 

The  dangers  that  face  us  if  we  take  an 
unenlightened  path  In  the  development 
of  our  land  and  the  necessity  for  a  na- 
tional land-use  policy  are  spelled  out 
quite  clearly  in  a  recent  speech  by  XJJS. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M. 
Hardin.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
a  thoughtful  treatise  on  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  of  our  times. 

Secretary  Hardin's  September  12  ad- 
dress at  the  National  Plowing  Contest 
matches  In  Versailles,  Ohio,  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  take  part  In  this 
program.  All  of  lu  here  know  and  love  this 
land — these  lertUe  acre*  that  stretch  acxon 
America's  heartland. 

I  recaU  diiTlns  throuKb  this  area  many 
times,  in  past  years,  from  my  borne  in  east- 
ern Indiana.  The  changes  are  spectacular. 
Back  In  the  '20'8  when  I  first  made  this  trip. 
Ohio's  population  was  only  baU  what  It  Is 
today. 

TblB  has  been  an  Interesting  day  for  me. 
On  landing  at  Dayton  we  were  met  by  Con- 
gressman Bob  Taft,  who  has  been  one  of  my 
helpful  adTlsors  In  Washington.  En  rout* 
here  Bob  and  I  talked  about  the  spectacular 
changes  that  hare  taken  place  in  agriculture 
in  recent  yean,  and  the  progress  bere  In 
Ohio. 

Tbe  Congreaanxan  and  I  al«o  discussed 
President  Nixon's  address  to  the  Jaycees  in 
St.  Louis,  m  which  he  emphasized  that  peo- 
ple ought  to  think  and  talk  more  about  the 
good  things  In  America.  Looking  out  tiie  car 
window  as  we  drove  along,  we  were  certainly 
Impreeeed  by  the  good  things  we  could  see 
along  tbe  way — the  good  tblnga  of  agricul- 
ture, especially  here  In  Darke  Oounty. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  the  district  ao 
well  represented  in  Washington  by  Congieas- 
man  McCullocb;  I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  share 
tbe  platform  today  with  your  outstanding 
candidate  for  governor.  Roger  Cloud,  and  to 
bear  his  oomments. 

Tbe  National  Plowing  Matches  arc  part  of 
an  agricultural  uodltion  that  goes  back  300 
ysars  In  Europe  and  a  century  or  more  In 
this  country  and  Canada — events  identified 
with  rwcognlyang  the  importanos  of  Utnd  to 


Tour  contests  and  exlilbtts  highlight  the 
farm  revolution  that  has  made  American 
agriculture  the  best  in  tbe  world.  This  Is 
an  appropriate  occasion  to  give  special 
thought  to  what  win  be  happening  to  the 
Nation's  land  and  the  development  of  poUclea 
for  tbe  use  of  that  land  and  their  relatlon- 
ablp  to  tbe  quality  of  our  total  environment. 
First,  however,  let  me  touch  on  matters  of 
Immediate  concern — tbe  com  situation  and 
farm  legislation. 

Tbe  latest  estimate  of  tbls  year's  com  crop 
Is  contained  In  tbe  September  1  crop  report 
wblcb  became  available  after  tbe  market 
closed  yesterday  afternoon.  Tbe  1970  harraet 
Is  now  expected  to  total  about  4.4  billion 
buabels,  down  290  million  buahels  from  the 
4.7  billion  estimate  of  a  month  ago.  Tbls 
oomparea  with  last  year's  crop  of  4.6  billion 
bushels. 

Tbe  drop  In  tbe  prospects  over  the  past 
month  amounts  to  about  Q  peroeut.  due 
partly  to  adverse  weather  but  mostly  to  com 
leaf  blight. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  s  rtlssssn  has 
struck  tbls  Nation's  com  crop  in  anything 
like  tbeee  proportions.  Because  of  tills  and 


because  no  one  knows  the  extent  to  which 
It  will  recur  next  year.  It  has  to  be  regarded 
seriously.  But  we  are  not  faced  with  a  crisis 
as  was  feared  by  some  spokesmen  earlier. 

Actxially,  tblB  year's  estimated  crop  has 
been  exceeded  only  twice  in  tbe  past.  Fur- 
thermore, total  carryover  stoclcs  of  com  and 
other  grains  amount  to  about  2  and  a  half 
bUllon  bushels,  which  Is  more  than  ample 
to  take  care  of  domestic  feeding  require- 
ments through  the  1971  harvest  and  still 
permit  sizable  Increases  to  export  sales. 

In  tbe  meantime  we  are  working  closely 
with  the  seed  companies  in  an  effort  to  maxl- 
ml£e  supplies  of  bUght- resistant  seed  for 
planting  next  year.  Fortunately  some  stocks 
are  on  band  and  some  more  can  be  produced 
In  warm  climates  during  tbe  winter  montha 
Tbe  amount  of  international  concern  with 
□ur  com  crop  has.  I  tbink.  surprised  every- 
one. We  have  bad  urgent  requests  for  in- 
formation from  almost  every  part  of  tbe 
world — from  Japan,  from  tbe  Southwest  Pa- 
cific, from  several  of  tbe  Latin  American 
countries,  and  from  most  of  tbe  Suropean 
countries. 

In  fact,  the  Oerman  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture who  has  been  In  Waablngton  this  wsk 
aaked  ai  be  left  that  a  copy  of  yesterday's 
crop  report  be  cabled  to  blm  immediately. 
Com  definitely  bas  become  an  Inleriuitlonal 
commodity,  reflecting  tbe  rising  levels  of 
living  around  tba  world — which  In  turn 
Is  reflected  In  an  expanded  demand  for  ani- 
mal products  and.  therefore,  more  feed  grain. 
With  regard  to  le^lslaUon.  tbe  Botws 
of  Representatives  approved  tbe  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  a  carefuUy  structured  proposal 
reflecting  months  of  inteiulve,  blpartlMn 
effort.  It  Is  now  In  the  bands  of  the  %fnW» 
and  is  scheduled  for  a  Senate  vote  next 
Tuesday.  It  Is  our  strong  hope  that  the  dsw 
law  will  closely  reeemble  the  measure  paseed 
by  tbe  House. 

The  House  BlU  provides  leverage  for  ex- 
panding exports:  it  rexooves  penalUes  for 
over-planting  and  aboUsbas  marketing 
quotas;  It  will  set  a  course  for  agriculture 
more  firmly  In  the  direction  of  crop  spedal- 
laacion.  making  beat  use  of  land  and  watar 
resources,  and  gearing  fvoduction  to  cbang- 
Ing  markets. 

If  approved  In  a  form  tiTw|i*r  to  the  House 
version.  I  smcerely  believe  tbe  new  farm  law 
will  enbance  tbe  economic  position  of  fann- 
ers and  serve  tbe  long-term  best  taterests 
of  all  consumers  and  taxpayers  as  we  move 
into  tbe  decade  at  tbe  1970*^ 

As  I've  worked  with  tbe  members  of  Oon- 
grees  during  the  pact  many  "w^T**hT.  I  have 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  tbe  naad 
for  greater  pubUc  understanding  of  both 
tbe  problems  and  the  contzibuttons  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

For  example,  there  have  been  loud  cam- 
plaints  about  food  prices.  Tet  food  prloae 
bsvent  gone  up  ss  much  as  other  Itema  In 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  index,  l^ey  bavant  gone 
up  as  much  as  Incomes,  and  tba  average 
American  consumer  m  1970  can  buy  his 
family's  food  supply  witb  tbe  smallest  per- 
cent of  bis  inoonw  in  tbe  blstory  of  tbls  or 
any  country. 

To  tbe  extent  tbat  tbls  results  from  in- 
creased eOdancy  in  agriculture  we  can  take 
great  pride.  And  tbls  bas  oocurred.  On  the 
other  band,  some  of  our  lov  food  prices  are 
due  to  inadequate  returns  to  farm  produc- 
ers— and  tbls  Is  a  mattsr  tbat  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Ilils  Is  really  what  the  nsw  farm 
leglalauon  is  all  about. 

The  oom  bUgbt  alarm  brought  home  for 
millions  of  *TTiT4t**w«  the  importanos  at 
support  programs  and  oommodlty  credit  op- 
erations. Wben  a  gxsat,  baste  oommodlty 
seems  threatened,  tbe  public  has  reasoo 
to  feel  reassured  in  that  tbs  anolsnt  BtbUcan 
lesson  of  saving  during  good  years  against 
scarcity  in  poor  years  is  a  oonoept  tbat  stUl 
has  menu  It  underUas  the  wb(de  partaar- 
ibtp  structure  ot  programs  eg  the  Pedacal 
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Ooveroment.  ihe  St*te3  »nd  farmers  to  as- 
sure continuing  agricultural  abundance. 

Indeed,  the  essential  slgnlQcance  ot  Amer- 
ica's farm  re\-olution  lies  in  the  fact  that 
natural  resources,  public  funds,  scientific  re- 
search, modern  technology  and  improved 
management  are  welded  Into  a  versatile,  ever- 
more  powerful   agricultural   cnpabUUy. 

By  producing  more  with  fewer  people,  the 
American  farmer  has  made  It  possible  for 
more  people  to  be  employed  In  producing 
other  goods  we  all  want.  This  has  happened 
to  a  greater  extent  here  than  anywhere. 

No  les4  significant  Is  the  freedom  won  by 
the  man  with  the  plow  in  liberating  land. 
by  producing  more  on  fewer  acres.  If  our 
output  had  not  steadily  increased  over  the 
past  50  years,  we  would  need  all  our  present 
acreage  plus  additional  land  equal  to  the 
area  of  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  the  Ohio  Blver  in  order  to  meet 
today's  food  needs. 

This  aspect  of  farm  progress — the  saving  of 
land— has  Immense  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture. Today  we  still  hare  more  farm  land 
than  we  need.  In  fact,  this  year  we  are  hold- 
ing about  60  mUllon  acre*  of  cropland  out 
at  use. 

This  picture  seems  likely  to  change,  how- 
erer.  Each  year  our  expanding  cities  eat  up 
more  farm  land.  Btlll  more  goes  into  high- 
ways, airports  and  recreational  facilities.  And 
the  trend  will  be  stepped  up  as  the  new  na- 
tional growth  policy  takes  form,  and  we  be- 
gin to  B«e  a  redistribution  of  the  population 
and  the  emergency  of  hundreds  of  new 
growth  centers  throughout  the  Nations 
great  heartland. 

Now  la  the  time,  while  we  still  have  some 
eIl>ow  room,  to  take  a  hard  and  critical  look 
at  our  land  and  how  we  want  to  use  It. 

President  Nixon  recognizee  this.  He  said  In 
a  message  to  Congress  lost  month  that  '*.  .  - 
Society  OS  a  whole  has  a  legitimate  Interest 
In  pionzilng  proper  land  use." 

HU  measage  accompanied  the  first  report 
of  the  Council  on  EnvlronmenUl  Quality, 
which  asserted  that  misuse  of  land  la  "the 
most  out-of-hand  and  Irreversible"  of  all 
environmental  probtemji. 

Bow  land  can  be  put  to  t>e3t  use  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people  is  a  motter  that 
could  be.  in  a  ecrj"  real  .sense,  a  key  to  Amer- 
ica's futxire.  It  involves  such  vital  Issues  as: 
adequate  supplies  of  pure  water,  continuing 
abuDdance  of  farm  products,  living  and 
working  space  for  a  growing  population, 
protection  of  species  and  ecological  systems. 
development  of  Increased  transportation  fa- 
clliUes  such  aa  the  many  airports  that  will 
be  needed  in  years  to  come,  location  of  in- 
dustrlsJ  and  power  plants,  and  the  creation 
of  salcr,  pleasanter  environments  for  recre- 
ation and  cultural  purposes. 

Solutions  proposed  for  such  problems  will 
Inevitably  hinge,  in  many  instances,  on  land 
utilization  Pressures  will  be  brought  to  force 
greater  ajnoun.cs  of  land  Into  non-agricul- 
tural uses.  We  know  this  because  It  Is  hap- 
pening DOW,  all  the  time. 

A  typical  situation  that  quite  often  comes 
up  may  be  seen  in  the  need  of  a  new  airport 
or  new  manufacturing  facility  to  he  built, 
and  the  engineers  decide  the  site  they  want 
la  right  in  the  middle  of  prime  farm  land. 
People  can  legitimately  ask  why  the  choice 
of  a  site  in  marginal  Land  will  not  serve  the 
purpose  Just  as  well. 

The  area  of  America's  usable  land  is  fixed, 
by  and  large.  How  land  is  to  be  apportioned 
for  various  purposea  will  have  to  be  gov- 
erned sooner  or  later,  by  sensible,  carefully 
thought  out  guidelines.  In  developing  a 
guidance  policy,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  nimaerous  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment at  Federal,  State  and  local  levels 
will  have  important  contributions  to  make. 
Since  most  of  the  land  involved  Is  pri- 
vately owned,  many  of  the  decisions  for  for- 
mulating and  carrying  out  national  land  use 
policy  will  be  made  by  landowners  in  terms 
of  personal  gain — hopefxiUy  In  the  beet  tra- 
dltloas  of  enlightened  selX-lnterest.  Persons 


like  yourselves  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture will  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  leading 
part  In  this  decision  making. 

In  the  Judgment  of  competent  authorities, 
the  United  States  hu  the  land,  and  the  abil- 
ity, to  satisfy  the  food  requirements  of  a 
population  perhaps  double  the  alase  of  to- 
day's provided  we  plan  the  use  of  land  wisely. 
A  crucial  question  arises,  however,  and 
policy  makers  must  keep  It  constantly  m 
mind:  It  is  this:  In  planning  for  greater 
economic,  urban  and  industrial  growth,  bow 
do  we  preserve  our  better  farm  lands  for 
future  needs  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
adequate  land  areas  for  other  open  space 
uses? 

As  answers  to  this  question  are  sought,  U 
will  be  helpful  for  people  In  agriculture 
to  take  a  new  look  at  their  own  real  esUte — 
to  evaluate  land  not  only  for  Its  productive 
edacity  but  also  for  its  location  and  use 
potentials. 

In  many  situations  It  will  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous for  landowners  and  policy  mak- 
ers alike  to  consider  the  multiple  uses  to 
which  given  areas  can  be  put. 

Recent  years  have  made  It  increasingly 
apparent,  for  example,  that  agricultural 
bounty  and  environmental  quality  con  and 
should  go  together.  Thousands  on  thousands 
of  farmers  ore  provmg  every  day  that  the 
best  conservation  practices  are  synonymous 
with  the  best  agricultural  methods.  The  new 
farm  bill,  by  the  way.  gives  important  sup- 
port In  that  direction. 

All  together,  these  represent  experience, 
"know  how."  leadership,  facu.  and  organl- 
g^tlon — all  necessary  Ingredients  in  further 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  coordinated 
and  innovative  program  of  land  use. 

An  outstanding  example  of  USDA's  capa- 
bilities may  be  found  in  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  Boll  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, which  has  t>een  concerned  with  environ- 
mental improvement  for  40  years.  There  l5 
more  to  the  environmental  problem  than 
smog  and  water  pollution.  In  small  watershed 
projects  alone.  3CS  has  prevented  91B0  mil- 
lion in  property  damage  from  flooding.  They 
have  kept  millions  of  tons  of  sediment  out 
of  streams,  brought  new  municipal  water 
supplies  to  many  communities  and  created 
Increased  values  In  new  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Suoceeaful  land  use  policy  will  focter  a 
climate  conducive  to  the  beat  agricultural 
practices  by  those  who  choose  to  farm.  Qood 
technology  and  good  land  are  essential  to 
achieving    adequate    farm    Income. 

In  the  development  of  land  use  policy. 
many  differing  alms  and  different  interests 
will  have  to  be  reconciled.  As  the  President 
has  said,  "I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  of  reeourcee  management,  and 
of  land  and  water  use  generally,  can  only  be 
met  by  oomprehenalve  approaches  which 
taka  Into  account  the  widest  range  of 
social,  economic  and  ecological  concerns." 

Already,  a  good  start  has  been  made.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  had 
a  leoidlng  role  in  the  national  land  policy 
area,  a  tradition  reflected  in  the  Deport- 
ment's many  rural  development  programs — 
experience  In  conservation,  In  the  use  of 
credit,  and  in  planning 

The  millions  of  acres  of  National  Forests 
and  QrasalandA  are  Important  assets.  So. 
Ukewise.  are  the  cooperative  pro-ams  that 
are  under  way  with  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  experiment  stations,  land  grant 
educational  instltuuons  and  other  universi- 
ties, and  the  State  extension  services  There 
ore  the  A8C  county  committees  and  more 
than  S.OOO  locsJ  conservation  districts;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  cooperat- 
ing under  voluntary  agreements. 

The  t>eat  efforts  of  everybody  concerned 
will  be  needed  to  aosure  that  America's  land 
and  natural  resources  are  properly  developed 
to  produce  ample  food  and  serve  the  space 
requirements  of  a  growing  population  and 
economy. 


This  Is  the  challenge  that  can  be  foreseen 
In  Prffildent  Nixon's  words  when  he  sold:  "I 
believe  we  must  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  to  be 
cnrried  out  by  on  effective  partnership  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  to- 
gether and.  where  appropriate,  with  new  re- 
gional arrangements." 

I  am  confident  that  those  who  are  the  pro- 
viders of  plenty  from  America's  farms, 
groves,  forests  and  ranches  will  rise  to  the 
challenge — and  to  the  opportunities — pre- 
sented by  the  President  In  the  final  analysis, 
individual  and  community  action  by  people 
dedicated  to  America's  great  heritage  will 
achieve  these  new  steps  of  progreas  In  build- 
ing the  better  NaUon  we  want  for  owr 
posterity. 

May  the  day  come  when  grateful  clUaens. 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  farslghted  national 
land  use  policy,  once  again  will  say:  "The 
man  with  the  plow  did  HI" 
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A    BILL    TO    MAKE    ASSAULTS    ON 
POLICEMEN,   JUDGES.   AND  FIRE- 
MEN A  FEDERAL  CRIME 
(Mr.  DON   H.  CLAUSEN   asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EHDN  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hftve  today  joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramehi  in  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  Intended  to  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  assatUt  a  poUce- 
man.  Judge,  or  fireman. 

The  recent  attempted  "shoot-out"  at 
the  Marin  County  avic  Center  In  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  a  respected  judge  was 
slain.  Is  graphic  evidence  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

This  tragic  incident  is  only  one  ex-  ^ 
ample  of  a  lon«  series  of  brutal  and  un-  |  5 
provoked  assaults  that  this  Nation  has  *  x 
witnessed  against  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, firemen,  and  court  officials  in  re- 
cent months.  Evidence  clearly  proves 
that  these  attacks  have  been  dillberately 
perpetrated  by  so-called  radical  revolu- 
tionaries and  were  conceived  by  vicious 
minds  attempting  to  destroy  our  society 
and  it£  established  institutions. 
As  I  have  stated  before : 
America  Is  In  a  state  of  anarchy  and  the 
bomb,  the  torch  and  the  gtin  have  become 
the  debating  tools  of  these  "Radical  Revolu- 
tion art  es") 

Our  bill  will  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  assault,  injure,  or  kill  any  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  officer  or  judicial 
official  because  of  his  official  position, 
and  would  aL-^o  cover  firemen  during  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  there  have  been  numerous  in- 
stances when  unprotected  firemen  were 
fired  upon  by  hiding  snipers  while  fight- 
ing to  protect  lives  and  property. 

An  example  of  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  country  today  was  reported 
by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  just  this 
past  weekend  and  I  would  like  to  include 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
OtmaiLULS'  WAa  Against  Poucx 

New  York  City  Mayor  John  V.  Undaay, 
who  la  very  good  at  blurring  political  and 
social  realities,  recently  took  to  the  tube  to 
proclaim  there  U  no  proof  of  sn  orgonlaed 
subversive  plot  to  attack  policemen. 

This  may  have  reassured  some  ot  his  gul- 
lible and  fearful  listeners,  but  It  was  pure 
nonsense  all  the  same— as  be  surely  ahould 
have  known. 

Bis  attention  is  hereby  celled  to  a  report 
by  the  old  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 


can AcUvmaa.  It  is  dated  Blay  6.  IMS:  bears 
the  Oovernment  Printing  Office  number  87- 
359,  and  is  entitled,  ■'Querrllla  Warfare  Ad- 
vocates in  the  United  S»tes." 

In  this  disturbing  aummary  of  hearings 
before  the  committee,  whoee  report  should 
be  read  by  all  our  mayors,  there  is  compUed 
a  devil's  long  index  of  groups  that  are  united 
in  a  thoroughly  documented  common  aim — 
the  disruption  and  overthrow  of  our  eoclal 
system. 

Eventual  out  and  out  armed  urban  war- 
fare with  the  forces  of  government  is  the  last 
step  of  their  detailed  blueprint  for  insurrec- 
tion activities  The  first  steps  Include  campus 
violence,  then  bombing  of  public  buildings, 
then  attacks  on  policemen,  and  then  sab- 
otage of  public  faciUttes  such  as  transporta- 
tion. 

T\)  date  the  blueprint  Is  being  followed 
exactly,  step  by  step,  and  the  police  attack 
stage  clearly  seems  now  to  have  been  reached. 
A  national  survey  by  the  United  Press  Inler- 
naUonol  shows  that  over  1000  policemen 
have  been  shot.  sUbt>ed  or  otherwise 
wounded  in  deliberate  assaults  this  year — 
16  Of  them  fatally. 

These  figures  already  are  double  those  of 
1969  and  four  times  those  of  1968.  Ftirther- 
more,  in  an  eight-month  period  which  has 
had  upwards  of  2000  terror  bombings,  the 
poUce  attacks  have  greatly  accelerated  in 
the  lost  three  months.  In  the  last  weekend 
of  August  alone.  13  poUeemen  were  ahot 
without  warning  or  provocation. 

We  BpotUght  these  facts  here  because  the 
public  should  know  the  facts,  however  un- 
pleasant. An  enUghtened  public  Is  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  our  republic.  And  one 
of  its  continuing  weaknesses  Is  the  public 
official  who  tries  to  obscure  grim  realities  by 
refusing  to  face  them,  or  by  trying  to  obscure 
them  with  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress,  In  my 
Judgment,  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
this  is  a  critical  national  problem  that 
must  be  met  with  the  full  and  potent 
force  of  the  law.  By  the  simple  expedient 
of  maldng  these  attacks  a  crime  under 
Federal  statutes.  It  vrtll  permit  the  FBI 
and  other  Federal  officials  to  cooperate 
with  local  officials  in  the  Investigation  of 
such  crimes. 

Vigilante- type  retaliation  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  but,  when  due 
process  of  law  fails  to  quell  these  attacks, 
then  people  Invariably  turn  to  self-im- 
posed repression  or  attempt  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  this  type  of  confron- 
tation, new  laws  with  real  teeth  in  them, 
such  as  the  one  we  have  introduced 
today,  are  desperatedly  needed. 


ADDRESS      OP      VICE     PRESIDENT 
AQNEW  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  last  night  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
at  which  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
him  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  Mich- 
igan Republicans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

AfiDtCSB  BT  THS  ViCI  PRSSmKNT  AT  TBI  MXCH- 

lOAN  RjonjauoAN   Dnnrxo,  OaaifD  Rapids. 

Mich.,  Swrraaot  16.  1970 

I  am  glad  to  be  bock  In  Qraad  Baplds, 
where  you  gave  the  NUon-Agnew  ticket  such 
a  warm  and  friendly  reception  in  1968. 


And  I  con  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
place  to  visit  in  this  first  full  week  of  the 
1970  campaign  than  the  home  district  of  a 
future  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves — Jerry  Ford. 

Moke  no  mistake  about  it.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  that  is  the  primary  goal  of  this 
national  campaign — to  give  F^esldent  NUon 
a  Congress  ready  and  able  to  work  with  him 
in  carrj'ing  out  the  mandate  you  gave  him. 

And  no  one  would  appreciate  that  more 
than  Jerry  Ford.  Jerry  has  the  experience, 
the  drive,  and  the  legislative  savvy  to  do  the 
Job.  All  he  needs  are  the  horses — good,  strong 
steady  Republican  horses. 

I  have  seen  him  In  leadership  meetings 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  him  called  upon  for  advice  In 
critical  situations.  And  I  have  heard  him 
deliver  his  Judgment  oooly,  sensibly  and  per- 
suasively. 

If  you  could  see  him  In  totlon  t>ehtnd  the 
scenes,  where  the  pressure  of  national  af- 
fairs separates  the  men  from  the  boys,  you 
would  know  why  I  am  traveling  all  around 
this  nation  In  this  campaign:  to  get  more 
oll-Amerlcons  like  Jerry  Pord  to  support  the 
President  In  Congress  in  the  years  ahead. 

Important  to  the  success  of  any  State  cam- 
paign is  the  man  at  the  bead  of  the  ticket. 
"Vou  are  fortunate,  here  in  Michigan,  to  have 
a  man  with  the  abUlty  and  solid  experience 
of  Governor  BiU  Milliken. 

Of  course,  you  are  oU  aware  that  Mich- 
igan is  the  land  of  leadership.  When  the 
chips  ore  down,  we  know  we  con  turn  to  a 
freshman  Senator  whose  talent  and  brain- 
power have  catapulted  him  to  one  of  the 
mo6t  responsible  leadership  positlone  tn 
American  government — I  refer,  of  ootirse. 
to  Bob  OrUBn. 

Bob  would  be  the  Orst  to  admit  that  the 
Senate  offers  plenty  of  room  for  lo^irove- 
ment. 

There  Is  something  to  be  sold  about  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  remark:  "When 
they  coll  the  roU  in  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tore  do  not  know  whether  to  answer  'pres- 
ent' or  'not  guilty.'  "  These  days,  though. 
Teddy's  remarks  would  be  considered 
"polarizing." 

Michigan  has  a  splendid  opportunity  this 
year  to  help  us  reverse  the  poUtleal  balance 
of  the  Senate — to  break  the  grip  of  a  Uttla 
bond  of  unwilling  men  who  ore  holding  back 
the  wlU  of  the  people.  You  hare  a  first-class 
candidate  to  do  this  In  Lenore  Roraney. 

I  have  known  Lenore  since  she  was  Bflchi- 
gan's  First  Lady.  She  Is  profoundly  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  people.  She  is 
totally  dedicated  to  public  service.  And  IT 
anybody  is  tempted  to  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman,  let  them  t&lk  to  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  &nlth — and  Senator-to-be 
Leaore  Romney. 

Tou  wont  find  Lenore  Romney,  for  ex- 
ample, exculpating  draft  dodgers  .  .  .  voting 
against  crime  control  .  .  .  cooing  with  po- 
Utleal doves  who  seek  to  sabotage  our  effort 
to  secure  an  honorable  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  .  .  .  you  wont  find  Lenore  Romney 
voting  for  wild  spending  that  drtvee  up  the 
cost  of  living  ...  or  saying  that  marijuana 
should  he  legalized. 

It's  Incredible,  really,  that  the  opposition 
party  of  this  State  would  formally  embrace 
resolutions  favoring  a  unilateral  pullout  of 
all  ot  our  forces  from  South  Vietnam  by 
Christmas  of  1970 — thereby  accepting  on 
American  defeat. 

It  Is  hard  to  twlleve  that  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  this  State  urges  the 
granting  of  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  who  are 
In  prison  or  wbo  have  fied  to  Canada.  In  ef- 
fect, they  vote  no  confidence  la  our  men  who 
ore  doing  their  duty,  and  put  their  blessing 
on  those  who  shirked  their  duty. 

Any  political  leadership  that  tor  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  Is  not  worthy  of 
holding  elective  office — State  or  natlozial. 

This   Idea  of   welconoing  home  the  run- 


aways did  not  originate  here  in  Michigan.  On 
Februar>'  25,  1909,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
proposed  a  commission  to  explore  the  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  draft  evaders.  This  Senator, 
who  today  finds  it  popular  to  roil  against  the 
"campus  commandos."  last  year  pointed  out 
that — and  I  quote:  "Many  times  in  our  his- 
tory we  have,  as  a  nauon,  been  magnani- 
mous enough  to  grant  amnesty." 

Rest  assured,  my  friends,  that  there  wUl 
be  no  amnesty  for  draft  dodgers.  There  are 
great  choices  In  life.  Millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans chose  the  pam  of  courage,  and  more 
than  40,000  of  them  died  for  their  decision  . 
The  few  hundred  slackers  wbo  chose  another 
peth  are  Just  going  to  have  to  live  with  the 
oonsequences  of  their  decision 

I  make  that  point  tonight,  Ladles  and 
Oentiemen.  to  Ulustrate  a  larger  choice  that 
faces  our  entire  society. 

There  is  a  segment  of  our  society  that  em- 
braces amnesty  as  a  way  of  life.  This  segment 
is  represented  far  beyond  its  number  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

When  a  decUlon  la  required  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  enough  to  encourage  a  peaceful 
world  order,  a  little  band  of  Senators  can  be 
counted  upon  to  come  down  on  the  aida  of 
weakness. 

When  a  decision  is  needed  to  restrain  fed- 
eral spending  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, this  same  little  band  of  unwilling  men 
18  sure  to  decide  against  the  President  and 
against  the  Interest  of  aU  the  people- 
When  a  decision  is  needed  to  crack  down 
OD  lawlessness,  to  sweep  the  dope  peddlers 
and  thiigs  off  the  streets  of  America,  this 
Uttle  bond  of  men  says  no. 

This  liUle  band  of  radical -liberals  has 
long  marched  behind  banners  that  say  "po- 
lice bnitoUty"  and  "repression" — at  a  time 
when  innocent  human  beings  ore  being  bru- 
talized by  crime,  and  the  civil  righu  of  mil- 
lions are  being  repreosed  by  fear  of  senseless 
violence. 

This  little  bond  of  men  Is  guided  by  a  pol- 
icy of  calculated  weakness.  They  vote  to 
weaken  our  defenses:  they  vote  to  weaken 
our  moral  fiber;  they  vote  to  weaken  the 
forces  of  law.  They  were  raised  on  a  book  by 
Dr.  Spock,  and  a  paralyzing  permissive 
phUoeophy  pervades  every  policy  they 
espouse. 

These  are  not  evU  men.  They  ore  not  dis- 
loyal men,  or  unpatriotic  men.  And.  with  the 
exception  of  election  tlzce.  when  they  trim 
their  beliefs  to  appear  to  be  more  In  accord 
with  the  wlU  of  the  people,  these  are  not  in- 
alncere  men.  They  deeply  believe  that  per- 
mlsaivenesB  at  home  and  isolation  abroad 
would  be  the  best  ootirae  for  our  country. 

But  because  these  men  ore  so  wrong  at>out 
America,  they  ore  doing  great  wrong  to 
America.  And  that  Is  why  they  must  be 
driven  from  their  positions  of  power. 

Tou  might  wonder  why,  tn  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, this  Uttle  band  of  unwilling  men  is  so 
oonfldent  that  It  can  get  away  with  frustrat- 
ing the  WlU  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  think  I  know  the  reason.  Tliey  believe 
they  win  automatically  be  returned  to  power 
every  six  years  by  a  force  more  powerful  than 
any  other  force  In  politics — the  force  of 
habit. 

They  beUeve  that  the  American  working 
man,  who  supported  them  years  ago,  wiU  go 
down  the  line.  In  P.DJt.'s  phrase  "again  and 
again  and  again." 

WeU,  this  year  tbs  apostles  of  the  old  poUt- 
Icol  order  ore  due  for  a  rude  awakening. 
The  working  people  of  America  wlU  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted. 

I  am  convinced  that  George  Meony  Is  ab- 
colutely  right  when  he  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can working  man  Is  the  captive  of  no  party. 
More  and  more,  the  American  working  man 
Is  turning  away  from  the  people  who  have 
sold  out  his  Interests;  more  and  more,  he  Is 
turning  to  candidates  who  understand  his 
needs  and  respect  bis  views. 

Kever  forget  this :  the  only  kind  of  govern- 
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ment  thmt  works  1>  tha  kind  that  recpcota 
people  who  work. 

TblB  la  the  man  wbo  has  built  Axnerlca> — 
with  bis  heart  Euid  bU  mind  and  his  bands. 
He  Is  proud  of  his  country.  He  properly  re- 
MDts  sAciDg  It  run  down  by  people  wbo  have 
never  had  to  work  as  hard  as  he  does. 

He  and  his  sons  have  served  proudly  in  our 
armed  services.  Uany  of  them  have  fought, 
and  some  have  died  In  Vietnam.  He  does  not 
appreciate  the  suggesUon  by  some  Senators 
that  this  sncriflce  be  thrown  away.  Ha  re- 
spects the  flag. 

Tius  forgotten  American  has  strong  family 
ties  and  keeps  faith  with  his  religion.  He  is 
fed  up  with  the  tired  rationales  and  the  gen- 
pral  ptrmlsslveneas  that  have  brought  riot- 
ing in  the  streets  and  on  the  campuses.  He 
la  red  up  with  watching  collega  bulldlnga 
destroyed  in  the  name  of  academic  freedom — 
especially  when  the  wanton  dwtructlon 
drives  up  the  tuition  be  must  acrspe  to  pay. 

He  does  not  enjoy  being  called  a  bigot  for 
wsntlng  his  children  to  go  to  a  public  school 
In  their  own  neighborhood. 

Por  too  long,  thia  American  bat  been  for- 
gocten — but  on  this  election  day  the  for- 
gotten American  wont  forget. 

I  speak  of  the  backbone  of  America — ine 
working  man.  eemlng  between  a5.000  and 
»15.000  a  year,  supporting  hU  family  with  no 
hand-outj  from  Uncle  Sam.  He  has  to  flght 
and  scnmp  lo  make  ends  meet:  often,  be 
m.-»nUghta  at  a  second  job,  or  his  wife  works 
to  auppietnenc  the  family  income.  His  real 
wages  didnt  go  up  one  thin  dime  in  the 
eecoud  half  of  the  Sixties,  thanks  to  higher 
TSiM  and  mftition.  the  legacy  of  his  former 
political  friends. 

The  President  has  acted  responsibly  and 
effectively  to  curb  the  runaway  inflation 
which  was  brought  on  by  W?  billion  in  con- 
secutive budzet  deficits  In  the  spending  spree 
of  the  Sixties.  We  have  strong  evidence  now 
that  he  U  succeeding,  and  that  we  a»  now 
on  the  road  toward  full  employment  with 
reasonable  price  stability. 

Lenore  Honuiey's  opponent  and  some  of 
the  other  kaeejerk  spenders  In  Congress  have 
cc^nstantly  contributed  to  this  problem.  They 
are  stlU  trying  to  pile  on  more  spending  than 
the  country  can  afford.  Mn.  Romney's  oppo- 
nent olo-e  has  sponsored  bills  that  would 
add  117  billion  to  the  national  debt. 

Crime  is  another  matter  of  prime  eoncem 
to  the  working  man  where  this  Administra- 
tion is  mDvmg  aggressively,  but  has  been 
hamstrung  by  Congress.  The  President  has 
sent  fourteen  crime  blUs  to  Capitol  Hill,  thir- 
teen of  tbem  last  year.  Only  one  has  come 
back  for  his  .-dgnature— the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Act  which  should  produce  dra- 
mAUc  results  on  a  local  scale,  and  serve  u  a 
model  for  similar  local  legislation  acroea  the 
nation. 

Despite  this  "ho-bum"  attitude  In  Con- 
grese,  Uie  national  crime  rate  waa  curbed 
last  year  through  strong  admlnlstrattve  ef- 
fcMTU  and  better  local  law  enforcement.  The 
FBI  report  issued  last  month  for  1960  showed 
that  the  Increaee  in.  aerloua  crimes  nation- 
wide slowed  down  last  year — for  the  Orst 
time  In  five  years.  And  In  cities  over  350.000 
the  increase  in  serious  crimes  was  cut  in 
half.  That's  not  enough — but  that's  prog- 

I  am  sure  Lenore  Romney  will  continue 
reminding  Michigan  audtencea  that  her  op- 
ponent was  one  of  only  four  Senators  who 
voted  In  1908  against  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Bin.  This  legtslacion  needed  to  fight  crime 
was  passed  despite  the  oppoeltton  of  this 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  it  bruugbt  91  6 
Tninion,  to  Michigan  la-a  year  for  improved 
law  enforcement. 

Our  Administration  baa  also  undertaken  a 
host  of  other  programs  of  great  importance 
to  the  working  man. 

We  asked  for  oearly  gS  falUloci  for  nunpower 
programs  to  prorlde  skill  tratuinc  uid  em- 


ployabUtty  development  to  well  over  one  nill- 
llon  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers. 
We  installed  forty-six  computer  Job  banks 
to  serve  metropolitan  areas  in  thirty-three 
states.  TheM  help  Job  seeken  to  find  out 
quickly  what  jobe  are  available  throughout 
an  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Our  Department  of  lAbor  has  undertaken 
strong  efforts  on  behalf  of  minority -group 
workers. 

Income  tax  relief  will  be  granted  to  lower 
income  groups  under  the  Tax  Beform  Act  of 
1969. 

Well  over  a  million  heads  of  families  who 
work  full  time  but  whoee  annual  Income  Is 
lees  than  the  poverty  level — the  ao-called 
working  poor — wilt  qualify  for  awal stance 
under  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 

Improved  health  and  safety  standards  for 
workers  are  nov  before  Congress. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  equal 
opportuniues  in  higher  education  for  chil- 
dren in  fatntUea  below  the  tlO.OOO-a-year 
level — to  be  achieved  through  a  combination 
of  grants  and  loans.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  no  qualified  student  would  be  denied 
higher  education  because  hu  family  could 
not  afford  It. 

We  have  succeeded  In  providing  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  protection  for  almost  five 
million  additional  workers. 

Improved  retirement  benefits  were  in- 
cluded In  the  Social  Security  Bill  signed 
recently  by  the  President. 

These  are  all  long  strides  forward  for  the 
American  working  man  and  woman,  taken 
at  the  initiative  of  President  NUon  and.  In 
most  cases,  pushed  through  a  reluctsni 
Congress. 

But  let  us  not  delude  Durve:ves.  as  our 
opponenu  do.  into  thinking  that  there  is  a 
monolithic  bloc  of  votes  that  can  be  labeled 
"The  American  Worker.' 

And  let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  as  our 
opponenu  do.  into  thinking  that  any  group 
of  individuals  votes  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
group  self-interest. 

When  puutlcsl  pundiu  look  at  the  working 
man.  they  say  with  their  usual  absolute 
certainty  that  the  Republican  appeal  is  on 
the  social  Issues,  while  the  Democratic  appeal 
Ls  on  the  economic  issues.  I  submit  that 
today's  coDveational  wisdom  will  turn  out 
to  be  tomorrow's  mistake. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  powerful  case  to 
make  on  that  "gut  issue"  called  "The  Pocket- 
book  Issue." 

That  case  Is  baaed  oo  one  single  unpleasant 
fact  that  everybody  hates  to  face.  Let  me 
give  It  to  you  without  the  frlUs:  The  only 
time  the  Democrat  leaders  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  full  employment  Is  during  a  war 
or  during  preparations  for  a  war- 

I'm  sorry  if  that  b*rd  fact  upsets  the 
squeamish,  but  It  bappezu  to  be  true.  And 
once  you  have  aald  It  out  loud  the  first  time. 
it  becomee  easier  to  say  again:  "The  only 
time  the  Democrat  leaders  have  been  able 
to  bring  about  full  employmenC  Is  during  a 
war  or  during  preparations  for  a  war." 

Therefore,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dickens,  they 
brought  about  "the  best  of  times  and  the 
worst  of  times" — both  at  the  same  time  Tlu^ 
is  not  an  economic  record  that  meriu  prloF. 

Tliis  Administration,  on  the  other  hand. 
offers  the  American  working  man  something 
new  and  different — prosperity  In  peacetime, 
and  without  a  runaway  inflation. 

Bight  now.  today,  we  c«a  point  to  an  econ- 
omy that  is  headed  upward  while  a  war  is 
heading  downward.  We're  not  talking  "pie 
in  the  sky."  We're  talking  about  aoUd,  meas- 
urable progress  toward  a  goal  that  the  op- 
position never  was  able  to  achieve. 

Just  the  other  day,  a  survey  of  almost 
two  hundred  leading  economists  showed  an 
overwhelming  agreement  with  our  policies. 
Production  Is  on  the  rise,  and  that  will 
surely  mean  more  Jobs.  And  since  It  will 
take  place  la  peacetime,  that  wlU  mean  less 


Inflation  and  more  real  take-home  pay  for 
more  workers. 

We  do  not  belong  on  the  defensive  when 
It  comes  to  Jobs  and  real  prosperity  for  the 
working  man.  Just  the  opposite — the  record 
of  1970  offers  greater  economic  hope  than 
the  average  family  has  ever   had   before. 

Remember  this:  the  hardest  times  are  the 
war  times.  TTie  American  people  are  ready 
to  trade  a  helmet  In  for  a  hard  hat  any  day. 

One  great  difference  between  this  Ad- 
ministration and  previous  Administrations 
is  this:  We  put  the  Interests  of  all  the 
people  ahead   of  any  special   Interest. 

We  dont  say.  "Stick  with  us.  and  youll 
get  a  better  deal  than  your  neighbor."  In- 
steac<.,  we  say,  "Think  as  Americans  first,  and 
then  as  American  workers,  or  American  em- 
ployers, or  American  veterans  or  housewives 
or  suburbanites  or  whatever." 

If  there  la  a  "new  politics"  abroad  in  our 
land,  that  Is  It.  The  old  vray  of  assembling 
majorities  by  appeaUzig  to  people  by  ethnic 
group  or  social  class  or  region  Is  doomed  to 
defeat. 

Ours  la  a  more  inspiring  message.  We  say, 
"Whoever  you  are.  whatever  you  do.  wher- 
ever you  live—think  of  yourself  first  as  an 
American,  and  support  what  li  best  for  the 
whole  country." 

Idealistic?  Maybe.  But  there  Is  a  streak  of 
Idealism  that  ts  part  of  the  American  char- 
acter, and  It  has  not  been  preempted  by 
hlg.^brows  or  longhain. 

The  American  woT^er  doesn't  need  poli- 
ticians to  tell  blm  that  unemployment  Is 
M<;her  now  than  It  was  when  we  were 
spending  ten  billion  dollars  more  bo  sup- 
port a  wider  war.  He  knows  It,  and  we 
know  it- 

But  he  also  knows  thst  something  bad  to 
be  done  to  restrain  a  runaway  tnflatlon  that 
snatched  away  his  pay  Increase  He  knows 
that  the  big  spending  that  sounds  so  good 
to  Epeclflc  groups  on  the  receiving  end  has 
to  come  from  somewhere — and  It's  the 
worker  who  pays,  in  higher  taxes  and  higher 
prices. 

Most  important  of  all  the  American  worker 
knows  that  what  la  best  for  the  whole  na- 
tion is  best  for  every  single  American  in  It. 

And  now.  at  long  last,  we  have  a  President 
in  Washington  with  the  courage  to  do  what 
la  best  for  an  the  people. 

The  forgotten  American  la  foffottcn  ao 
more 

We  remember  who  pays  the  taxee.  We  re- 
member who  has  hod  to  flght  the  wars.  We 
remember  who  makes  the  automobllea.  build 
the  plants,  and  makes  this  country  run. 

And  by  our  action  to  end  this  war  with 
honor;  by  our  action  to  slam  the  brakes  on 
the  cost  of  living:  by  our  action  to  crack 
down  on  the  racketeers  and  thugs  wbo  prey 
on  honest  people;  by  these  actions  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people,  X  believe  we  have  earned 
the  strong  support  of  the  working  people  of 
America. 

One  important  way  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  ts  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  work.  To 
do  this,  we  must  show  a  new  and  decent  re- 
spect for  the  decent  people  who  respect  the 
law.  respect  the  flag,  respect  their  neighbors, 
and  have  earned  respect  for  themselves. 

Let  me  say  It  again — the  forgotten  Ameri- 
can Is  forgotten  no  more.  And  as  long  as  be 
Joins  In  sending  Senators  and  Reprasent»- 
tlvcs  to  Washington  like  Jerry  Ford  and  Le- 
nore Romney,  who  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  President  of  the  TTnlted 
SUtee,  he  will  never  be  forgotten  again. 


JtJVENILE  JUSTICE  INSTTTDTE  AND 
TRAININO  CENTER  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
thU)  point  In  the  Rxcokd  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  the  Juvenile  Justice  In- 
stitute and  Training  Center  Act  of  1970. 
HJl.  19327. 

Cosponsoring  this  bill  with  me  are 
Messrs.  Ntx.  Waldie,  Adams,  Biagcx, 
Brown  of  California,  Daddakio,  Hath- 
away, Kee,  Kyros,  Liggett,  Mukphy  of 
New  York,  Ottiwceh,  RosiNTHAt.  Gil- 
bert. Garmatz.  Bingham.  Halperh.  Har- 
rington, Matsunaca,  Symington,  Pras- 
er.  ellberg,  tunney,  william  d.  pord. 
Wolff,  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Guoe, 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Koch,  Farbstkih, 
Galifiahakis,  Eckhardt,  Brademas,  Mc- 
Carthy, and  PRzxoxi.. 

My  cosponsors  and  I  feel  that  this  bill 
is  of  prime  importance  when  confronted 
with  the  terrifying  statistics  attesting 
to  the  increase  of  Juvenile  crime  and 
delinquency. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  received  the  shock- 
ing testimony  that  the  15-  to  l7-age 
group,  representing  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
accounts  for  almost  13  percent  of  all 
arrests.  This  represents  the  highest  ar- 
rest rate  of  any  age  group.  In  that  age 
group  from  1960  to  1967,  crime  increased 
59  percent,  while  the  amount  of  people 
in  the  group  Increased  only  22  percent. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Institute  and 
Training  Center  would  sen-e  needed 
functions  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  area. 
At  present,  there  are  11  Federal  agencies 
dealing  with  Juvenile  Justice:  however, 
there  is  no  central  research  facility  co- 
ordinating and  listing  all  data  In  the 
area.  The  Institute  would  perform  that 
function. 

The  Institute,  further,  would  commis- 
sion original,  Independent  research  into 
various  aspects  of  Juvenile  Justice.  In 
addition,  the  Institute  would  each  year 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  all  activities  of  the  Institute, 
discuss  various  areas  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice syst«n  wherein  changes  are  needed, 
and  propose  legislation  to  effect  those 
changes. 

The  Institute  would  prepare  a  series  of 
Minimum  Standards  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  a  Model  Juvenile  Justice  Code.  Both 
of  these  would  serve  as  models  for  local 
Jurisdictions. 

Experts  will  be  made  available  by  the 
Institute  to  assist  State  and  local  com- 
munities in  improving  procedures  and 
operating  methods. 

Long-  and  medium-term  tralfiing 
courses  will  be  made  available  to  person- 
nel In  all  aspects  of  juvenile  Justice.  This 
would  Include  police.  Judges,  probation 
officers,  and  corrections  personnel.  The 
new  techniques  learned  would  then  be 
available  to  local  Jurisdictions  to  help 
them  upgrade  their  fight  against  the  rise 
In  youth  crime. 

Finally,  grants  would  be  made  by  the 
Institute  to  various  programs  with  a 
history  of  successful  experimentation  In 
the  past.  Such  programs  would  include 
home  substitutes;  diversion  of  Juveniles 
from  the  Judicial  process;  community  in- 
volvement programs;  and  special  train- 
ing of  lawyers  and  law  students  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Coaunlttee  on  Crime,  I  have  been 
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saddened  and  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
Rrou'Lh  of  our  juvenile  crime  problem.  I 
feel  that  an  Institute  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed today  will  make  an  affirmative  and 
Important  step  toward  alleviating  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill  fol- 
lows: 

H.a.  19337 
A  bUl  to  estsblUb  a  JuvenUe  Research 

Institute  and  Trmtnlng  Center 
Be  tt  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representattve^  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  atatmbied. 

SBOBT    TtTU 

Bbc.  1.  nils  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"JavcnUe  Research  Inetltute  and  Training 
Center  Act  of  1070". 

nmUNOS    AND    POLXCT 

Sec.  a  The  Congreu  finds  that  the  prob- 
lems  ol  Juvenile  crime  and  Juvenile  Justice 
are  among  the  meet  urgent  problenu  facing 
the  United  States,  and  not  enough  hu  been 
done  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of  Juvenile 
crime  or  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  Consequently,  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  there 
should  be  established  a  single  agency 
charged  v^lth  Improving  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  agency 
to  promote  research,  collect  nnd  disseminate 
d<tCa.  make  grants.  Initiate  experimental 
projects  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Juvenile 
justice  system,  and  take  responslbUlty  for 
coordinatmg  the  activities  of  the  various 
Federal  agencies  presently  involved  with 
JuvenUe  Justice. 

DETINmOKS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  agency**  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  In- 
cluding any  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration, of  the  executive  branch  of  Oov- 
emment. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  any  territory  or  pos- 
seeslon  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco.  or  political  subdivision,  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentaUty  of  any  of  them, 
but  does  not  include  uae  Panama  Cajial 
Zone. 

(c)  The  terms  "Juvenile  Justice"  and 
"Juvenile  justice  system"  refer  to  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  laws  and  procedures 
deigned  to  deal  with  the  care  and  handling 
of  Juveniles  and  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
Includes,  but  la  not  limited  to,  educational, 
social,  psychological,  and  vocational  eerrloee, 
corrective  and  preventative  care,  guidance, 
and  training,  and  other  rehablUtative  serv- 
ices designed  to  protect  the  public  and  assist 
Jurenllee. 

E9TASLisHMXi>rr  OF  nttvi'iTirrioir;  snscroia 
8bc.  4.  <a)  BsTABusnMXi<rT. — There  is  es- 
tabllahed  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  an  independent  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Juvenile  Research  Institute 
and  Training  Cent«-  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Institute").  The  Institute  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  wbo  abaU 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shaU  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  for  QS-IS 
of  the  General  Schedule  contained  In  eec- 
tlon  6333  of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code. 
In  addition,  there  shall  be  two  Deputy  Dl- 
recton,  who  sbaU  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  OS-lB  of  the  Oenerml  Schedule  contained 
in  Motion  6833  of  title  5  of  tbe  Unltvd  States 
Code. 

(b)(1)  ATrrRORzrr  or  rax  kuuvtux  n- 
■aux'iTi  wzTB  laapaci  to  atn.iB  amd  inula- 


noMS  AMD  DKLaoATXoir  or  AtTTHOcirr. — ^Tbe 
Executive  Director  may — 

(A )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  tbe  functions 
of  tbe  Institute;  and 

(B)  delegate  to  any  ottur  officer  or  em- 
ployee ol  the  Institute  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  Imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred,  upon  the  In- 
stitute by  this  Act.  and  any  reference  herein 
to  the  Executive  Director  shall  include  his 
duly  authorised  delegate  or  delegates. 

( a )  Dunss  or  dsfutt  Daccroam. — The 
Deputy  Directors,  in  addition  to  their  duties 
imder  section  9(b)  of  this  Act.  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Executive  Director. 

BTAFT  AKD  BEI^TXD   kUTTTSS 

S«c.  5.  (a)  STArr.— The  Director  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel BS  he  deems  advisable.  Tbe  stall  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle 5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appolntmenu  in  the  competitive  service  and 
shall  be  paid  in  accordaiu:e  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  M  of  such  title  relating  to  clfcislfl- 
catlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  AoDrrioMAi.  assistahck;  cxpexts. — In 
the  performance  of  the  funciion?  of  ihe  In- 
stitute the  Executive  Director  Is  authorised — 

( 1 )  to  obtain  the  service  of  experM  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  Utte  fi  of  tbe  United  States  Code. 

(3)  to  ^point  such  advisory  committees 
as  be  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  eflectlve  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Institute; 

O)  to  designate  repreaentauvea  to  serve 
on  such  committees  as  he  may  determine  to 
be  neoessary  or  desirable  to  maintain  eflec- 
tlve liaison  with  Federal  agencies,  with  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Ins  trumen  tall  ties  of 
tbe  States,  and  with  private  orgbnlzittons. 
which  are  engaged  In  acUvlues  related  to  the 
functions  of  the  laautute;  and 

(4)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
their  consent,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment  therefor   as   determined   by   them 

(C)     ASSISTANCS    raOlf    nSKSAL    AGKMCm. — 

Upon  request  made  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, each  Federal  agency  Is  authonoed  and 
directed — 

( 1 )  to  make  lu  servloes.  personnti,  and  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Institute  In  the  performance 
of  its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provltlans  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  clasalflcatlon  of  in- 
formaUcm.  to  furnish  to  the  Institute  such 
information,  suggestions,  esumates.  and  sta- 
tistics as  the  Institute  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  fof  tbe  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Institute. 

Ssc.  9.  Bach  year,  the  Institute  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  re- 
port containing  (A)  a  fuH  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  tbe  Uistltute 
during  the  preceding  year,  (B)  a  lUiWTMffTtTm 
of  matten!  currently  affectlJog  the  ttiterts  of 
Juveniles  and  JuvenUe  Justice  systems,  (C) 
reoommendatlons  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  Juvenile  Justice,  and  (D) 
such  reoommendatlons  for  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  the  Instlttite  may  consider  to  be 
neoessary  or  desirable. 

Coordinating  Committee  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. 

8sc.  7.  (a)  asTuuamczivT  an  """"t  — 
The  JuTWille  Research  Institute  and  Train- 
ing Center  shall  establish.  In  the  In.Ttltute, 
a  Coordinating  Commlttw  for  Jurenlle  Jus- 
tice (referred  to  hereinafter  as  "Oommlt- 
tee") .  The  Oommlttee  shall  b«  eoBipjsid  of 
Um  f oUovlng  membart : 

<1)  Th*  KiecutlTS  Dlraotor  ctf  Ota  Zfasa* 
tola. 
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(2)  Tlw  Director  of  the  Office  ot  Bdnca- 
tlon. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Iaw  Enf«c«- 
Bient  Asalatance   Admlnlatratlon. 

(4)  The  Director  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
(5>  The  Dutctor  of  the  Office  or  Juvenile 

DeUnqueocy. 

(6)  The  Director  of  the  N»Uon»l  iMtttuta 
of  Mentea  Health. 

(7  J  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Traln,ln«.  .  „  - 

(5)  The  Dli«:tor  of  the  Pederml  Bureau  of 
Pneoos 

<0)  The  Director  of  the  Model  ClUes  Pro- 

^^^6)    The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bmployment  Service. 

(U)  The  Chief  Counsel  of  the  legal  serv- 
ice division  of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

( 12)  TWO  united  States  Senators  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(13)  Two  Representative  in  Congress  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(b)  Sf«cial  -mMS  OF  omcx.— Tbe  United 
States  Scnaton  and  Repreaentatlves  in  Con- 
gress shall  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  may  be 
reappolnuid.  Any  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative  In  Oongteas  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  tbe  eiplraUon 
of  the  term  for  which  hU  predecessor  was 
appointed  ahaU  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  Executive  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  shall  deslemate  aoolber 
member  of  the  Committee  to  serve  as  chair- 
man In  his  absence. 

(d)  Dunra.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe 
Committee — ■ 

(I)  to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  all  activities 
relating   to  the  functions  of  the  Institute; 

(3)  to  sMure  transmission  to  the  Institute 
of  complete  information  and  data  on  all  ac- 
tivities and  projects  being  carried  on  within 
the  Federal  Oovernment  that  affect  Juvenile 
Justice  and  related  matters; 

(3)  to  evaluate  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
CTAl  agencies  represented  on  the  Committee 
and  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  Ju- 
venile Justice,  identify  (A)  programs  In  need 
of  Improvement.  (Bj  matter*  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  a  needless  dupUcaUon  of  ef- 
fort, and  (C)  problems  which  warrant  Fed- 
eral attention:  and 

l4)  to  ^praise  the  entire  Federal  involte- 
menc  In  the  juvenile  Justice  syaiem. 

te>  MisnwGS.— The  Committee  shall  meet 
^t  least  lis  times  a  year,  and  at  such  other 
ttroes  as  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  aeems  appropriate. 
pBOoaAMa 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Data  ooiiacrtoN,— The  Insti- 
tute shall  collect,  syntbeslxe,  and  formulate 
into  useful  information  all  available  data  on 
Juvenile  Justice  and  related  mactera. 

(b)  PcBUcaxioKa. — The  Institute  from 
time  lo  time  shall  compile  and  dlseemlnate 
to  appropriate.  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agenaee.  through  such  publications  (in- 
cluding a  periodic  Journal )  and  other  means 
as  It  determines  appropriate,  such  Informa- 
tion as  U  considers  to  be  necessary  «  helpful 
with  respect  to  Juvenile  Justice  and  related 
matters. 

( c )  Model  laws  and  Mzmwuiif  ffram- 
*an«.— The  Institute  shall  make  a  fuU  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of — 

( 1 )  preparing  a  oomparlBOD  and  analysis 
of  State  and  Pederul  laws  relating  to  Ju- 
veniles and  Juvenile  Justice; 

(2)  preparing  model  laws  and  recommen- 
daUons  designed  to  effect  a  helpful  and  effi- 
cient system  of  juvenile  Justice;  and 

IS  I  preporlng  minimum  itacdards  with 
reapect  to  tbe  admlnlsCrative  structure,  pro- 
cedure, and  operation  of  those  agencies.  In- 
stitutions,  and   facilities  operated   in  con- 


nected with  Juvenile  Justice  programs  and 
related  miitters. 

In  conducting  such  Investigation  and  study 
the  Institute  shall  cooperate  with  bar  asso- 
ciations. Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 
end  appropriate  Individuals  nnd  private 
agencies. 

(d)  CaTOiCATK  OP  accomplishment. — 
Under  &uch  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Executive  Director  shall  establish,  the  Insti- 
tute may  from  time  to  time  issue  a  ccrtlflcate 
of  accomplishment  to  those  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  agencies.  inBtltutJons.  and 
facUlUes  involved  with  Juvenile  Justice 
which  meet  such  standards  of  proficiency  and 
excellence  as  the  Institute  may  establish. 

(C)    PtOOEAM  EVALUATION  ANK  ASSISTANCE. — 

The  Institute  shall  moke  nvailablc  trained 
personnel  to  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  lor  the  ptirpose  of  evaluating 
Juvenile  Justice  programs  and  providing 
guidance  and  assistance  In  carrying  out  such 
programs. 

( f )  Medium  and  lonc-teem  teadiinc 
couESES- — The  Institute  shall  establish  and 
conduct  medium  and  long-term  training 
courses  in  matters  relating  to  juvenile  Jus- 
tice for  such  executive  and  administrative 
personnel  as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  In- 
cluding community  leaders.  Judges,  referees, 
and  persons  responsible  for  programs  relat- 
ing to  law  enforcement,  probation,  correc- 
tion, legal  aid,  and  community  based  reha- 
bilitation projects.  In  addition  to  such  other 
courses  of  instruction  as  the  Institute  may 
deem  appropriate,  the  curriculum  shall  in- 
clude courses  on  operating  methods,  admin- 
istration of  Juvenile  courts  and  faclUtlee, 
and  procedures  for  the  control  and  rebsbllt- 
tation  of  Juveniles  who  have  committed 
criminal  offenses. 

(g)    SHOET-TEEM     BEGIONAt.    TKAINIHO     PaO- 

CEAM5.— The  Institute  shall  conduct  short- 
term  regional  training  programs,  work  shops, 
and  seminars  with  reepect  to  aU  matters  re- 
IftUng  to  Juvenile  Justice  for  operaUng-level 
personnel  employed  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  private  agencies. 

GftANTS 

Sec.  9.  <a)  Ocnceaixt. — Under  such  rulea 
and  regulations  as  It  may  eetablish,  the  In- 
aUtute  is  authorUed  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams or  projects  meet  such  standards  and 
whose  applications  meet  such  requirements 
as  the  Institute  may  require. 

(b)  AWABD  BT  DiEBCTOEa. — ^The  ExecutiVB 
Director  and  the  two  Deputy  Directors  shall 
act  as  a  review  board  In  awarding  grants  un- 
der this  section,  and  no  grant  shall  Im 
awarded  unless  a  majority  of  such  directors 
agree  thereto. 

(c)  Pi/EPOSBS  roa  waicH  oaants  mat  be 
MADE. — Grants  for  the  following  purpose«  are 
authorised  under  this  section:  

(1)    COMMtrjnTT       B«BmE3TTUL       PACnJTIXS 

roa  jtnTEMiLes. — Tbe  Institute  may  make 
granu  to  aid  any  loatitutlon  or  facility 
which— 

{A)   is  operated  as  a  home  substitute, 

(B>  provides  superrislon,  guidance,  or 
therapy. 

(C)  admits  Juveniles  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  17,  who  are  classified  as  truant,  drug  ad- 
dicts or  drug  abuaers,  runaways,  or  ungov- 
ernable, and 

<D)  doee  not  house  more  than  25  such 
Juveniles. 

No  grant  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  W  per  centum  of  the 
coats  of  maintenance,  rental,  stall,  and  aux- 
iliary services  under  the  project  or  program 
with  respect  to  which  such  grant  Is  made. 

(3)    PmOGEAMB    TO    OIVEET    JUVEKn^fl    PEOM 

THE  JODiciAi-  paocESS. — The  InsUtuU  may 
make  grants  to  aid  communities  In  estahliah- 
tng  proerams  to  which  police  agencies  or 
couru  may  refer  apprehended  or  pre-delln- 
quent  Juveniles.  No  grant  under  this  para- 


graph shall  be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of 
66  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  maintenance 
and  stafT  of  the  project  or  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  grant  Is  made. 

(3)  COMMrNTTY  INVOLVEMENT  PBOaEAMS. — 

The  Institute  mny  make  grants  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  local  "volunteer  corps" 
which  provide  effective  community  Involve- 
ment to  youths.  No  grant  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  for  an  amount  In  excess  of  66 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  salary  and 
other  expenses  of  a  full-time  itaS  worker 
for  the  project  or  program  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  is  made. 

(4)  Leoal  OEPEESENTATioN. — The  Institute 
may  make  grants  to  assist  In  the  formation  of 
a  trained  corps  of  Juvenile  court  attorneys  If 
the  program  or  project  for  which  a  grant  la 
requested  will — 

(A)  Insure  representation  of  not  teas  than 
two-thirds  of  all  Juveniles  appearing  in  the 
Juvenile  courW  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
the  corps  is  to  be  formed,  and 

(B)  Incorporate  for  the  participating  at- 
torneys special  training  approved  or  con- 
ducted In  conjunction  with  standards  and 
policies  established  by  the  Institute. 
With  respect  to  any  program  or  project  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Institute  shall  conduct,  within  the 
twelve  month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
a  grant  Is  received  under  this  paragraph,  an 
evaluation  of  such  program  or  project  with 
special  reference  to  such  factors  as  the  time 
of  appointment  of  couuRel,  the  degree  of  de- 
lay In  effecting  disposition  of  cases,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Juveniles  are  accorded  all  legal 
rights  In  the  trial  process,  the  percentage 
of  cases  disposed  of  other  than  by  plea,  and 
the  extent  of  counsel's  Involvement  in  de- 
tention hearings  and  disposition  hearings.  No 
grant  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  an 
amoimt  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  fees  of  the  attorneys  participating 
in  tbe  project  or  program  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  is  made. 

(5)  PosTCEADUATE  LEGAL  TEAiNWO. — The  In- 
stitute may  moke  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  law  schools  In  developing  postgradu- 
ate legal  training  In  programs  in  relating  to 
Juvenile  Justice  If — 

(A)  such  law  schools  submit  an  ttemlxed 
plan,  with  respect  to  courses,  practical  work, 
and  the  theory  of  such  training, 

(B)  such  training  Includes  prosecution 
and  defense  techniques,  and 

(C)  such  training  programs  are  designed 
to  meet  certain  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Institute  in  cooperation  with 
participating  law  schools.  No  grant  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  for  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  total  amount  wblcb  represents 
40  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  all  other 
expenses,  and  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
fellowship  Btlpenda  for  study  in  the  project 
or  program  with  respect  to  which  such  grant 
Is  made. 

(6)   pQST-tWSTITirriONAL  EDPCATIOM  AND  EM- 

pLOTicXNT. — The  Institute  may  make  grants 
for  education  and  training  to  youths  leaving 
Institutions  to  reenter  tbe  conununlty  and 
to  youths  on  probation.  If  such  programs  are 
coordinated  by  public  Juvenile  agencies  In 
conjunction  with  private  industry. 

TEAXNIKO 

8sc.  10  (a)  ATrmoEizATioN. — The  Institute 
is  authorlMd.  with  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  projects  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel employed  In  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  fields  related  to  the  diagnoals, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who 
are  delinquent  or  In  danger  of  becoming  de- 
linquent, or  for  the  counseling  or  instruction 
Of  parents  In  the  Improving  or  parenul  in- 
struction and  supervision  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  or  In  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent. Such  projects  shall  include  special 
pn^grams  which  provide  youths  and  adults 
with   training  for  career  opportunities,  In- 
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eluding  new  types  of  careers,  In  such  fields. 
Such  projects  may  include,  among  other 
things,  development  of  courses  of  study  and 
of  interrelated  curricula  In  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  establishment  of  short-term 
institutes  for  training  at  such  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  inservlce  training,  and 
tralneuhtps  with  such  stipends.  Including 
allowances  for  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

(bi  Recipientb  and  conditions  op  cbants 
AND  coNTEACTB. — Such  grants  may  be  made 
to  and  such  contracts  may  be  made  with  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  pubUc  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organisation:  and  to  the 
extent  it  deems  it  appropriate,  the  Institute 
shall  require  tbe  recipient  of  any  such  grant 
or  contract  to  contribute  money,  facilities, 
or  services  for  carrying  out  the  projecu  for 
which  the  grant  of  contract  Is  made. 

APPEOPEXATXONS     SUTHORnED 

Sec  11.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  »3.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1Q72,  and  H.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  EVINS  Of  Tennessee  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment  on  the  bill  (H.R.  18127)  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water,  pollution  control,  and  power  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes: 

CONTCEEMCX   REPORT    (H.    REPT.   NO.   91-1450) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
1B127)  "making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water,  polluuon  control,  and  power 
development.  Including  tJie  Oorpe  of  Engi- 
neer*— Cti-U,  the  Panama  Canal,  tbe  Federal 
Water  Quality  AdmlnlstrB.Uon,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclrimatlon,  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommls- 
slon,  and  related  Independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,"  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reconunend  and  do  recommend  to 
tbelr  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  13,  20.  and  28. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  8.  9.  10,  11,  la.  14,  15.  16.  25.  27.  and 
29;  and  agree  to  tbe  some. 

Amendment  numbered  l :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mem  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••*1,929, 160.000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  sold  amend- 
ment insert  "1^53.600.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$39,597,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  Rouse 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "t84,0O0.O00";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  uumtjered  7,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  sold  amend- 
ment Insert  ■'»25,480,000";  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
lecede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "Sig.OGS.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•186,793.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»22,375.0O0";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl>ered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»2l, 230.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numlwred  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "es.150,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUovre: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "W.600.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
dlsagre«nent  amendments  numbered  4.  17, 
20,  31.  and  32. 

Joe  L.  EVIN3, 
EDWAEO  p.  BOl^NO, 
jAUtE  L.  WHmKH, 

Oeoece  W.  Andeews, 
Oeobce  M&hon, 
Jdmm  J.  Rhodes. 
Olxnn  R.  Davis, 

(except  amendment  No.  i) . 

HOWABO  W.  ROBISON. 

(I  reserve  on  amendment 
No.  4). 
Pa&NK  T.  Bow, 

(except  amendment  No.  4) . 
Managers  on    the  Part  o/   the   Bouse. 
Allxn  J.  Eluekdee, 
RicHAED  B.  Russell, 
Waeeen  G.  Macnusok, 
Spessaed  L.  Holland, 
John  L.  McClelulx, 
John  Stennis. 
John-  O.  Pastobe. 
Jennings  Ramdolpb, 
Mn.TON  R.  YotiNO, 
Roman  L.  Reuska. 
Maboaect  Cbase  Smith, 

OOBDOH  ALLOTT. 

Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Botises  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bin  (HJi.  18137)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water,  poUu- 
tlon  control,  and  power  development,  In- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies   of  the  Department  of  the 


Interior,  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oonunis^oo.  and  related  In- 
dependent agenctae  and  commissions  for  the 
ftscol  year  ending  June  30. 1971.  and  for  other 
purpoees,  submit  the  foUowing  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  ae  to  each  of 
such  amendments,  namely: 
TITLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
Operating  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  HJ29.- 
160,000  instead  of  »1 .965,500.000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House,  and  H.900300.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  Sen- 
ate hUl  Includes  »8.000.000  for  the  Weapons 
program  for  Increased  coets  arising  from 
strikes  at  Oak  Rldge.  Tennessee,  Rocky  Plats. 
Colorado,  and  the  Nevada  test  site:  8390,000 
for  research  on  an  Isotoplc  powered  ortlflcUil 
heart;  and  »1 ,700,000  for  related  changes  in 
selected  resources.  The  Increase  over  the  Sen- 
ate bill  figure  also  reflects  an  adjtistment  of 
»18,770,000  to  correct  an  error  in  the  Senate 
blU  total. 

The  reduction  below  the  House  blU  in- 
cludes •2,000.000  m  the  Special  nuclear  ma- 
terials program;  »3.560,000  in  the  Reactor 
development  program;  12 .000.000  In  the 
Physical  reaearch  program;  $140,000  m  the 
Biology  and  medicine  program;  » 100,000  In 
the  Civilian  appUcatlon  of  nuclear  explosives 
program  /Plowshare):  f3.540,000  In  changes 
in  selected  resources:  and  »35.0O0,O00  baaed 
on  the  avallablUty  of  carryover  of  uaobU- 
gated  balances  from  flscal  year  1970. 

Plant  and  Capital  Equipment 

Amendment  No.  3;  Appropriates  «353.60O,- 
000  Instead  of  $360,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  $336,100,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  Senate  blU 
consists  of  $500,000  for  plannmg  the  Addition 
to  the  physics  building  (human  radio- 
biology  facility).  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory, Ultnols;  $600,000  for  planning  the  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Science  Information  Center, 
Oak  Rldge.  Tennessee;  and  $300,000  for  a 
radiotherapy  linear  accelerator  facility  at  the 
Puerto  Rico  Nuclear  Center.  The  increase 
also  reflects  an  adjustment  of  $16,100,000  to 
correct  on  error  in  the  Senate  bUl  tot*l. 

The  reduction  below  the  House  bill  in- 
cludes $5,000,000  in  the  allowance  for  the  3O0 
BEV  accelerator,  Du  Page  and  Kane  Coun- 
ties near  Chicago.  lUlnole.  for  which  a  total 
of  $60  million  Is  appropriated  to  continue 
construction,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  Addition 
to  the  physics  building  (himian  radlobiology 
facility).  Argonne  National  Latwratory, 
Illinois. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  avoU- 
able  funds  shall  be  reprogrammed  to  provide 
for  necessary  repair  and  replacement  of  the 
Tandem  Vande  Oraafl  Accelerator  and  Com- 
puter damaged  by  Are  at  the  University  of 
Wlscoosln,  at  Madison. 

TITLE    n— DEPARTMENT    OP    DEFENSE- 
CIVIL 
DKPAKTMENT    OF    THE    AEMT 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 
General  InvesUgatloaa 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $39397.- 
000  Instead  of  $38359.000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  $41,618,000  ae  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill  in- 
cludes $689,000  for  Studies  as  listed  below 
and  restoration  of  S349.000  of  the  House  re- 
duction for  anticipated  additional  unobli- 
gated carryover  balances. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
funds  provided  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  m-depth  study  will  not  be  used  until 
review  and  approval  by  the  committees  of 
the  detailed  plan  of  survey  now  being 
formulated. 

The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  foUowmg  studies: 
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(N)     Anctionev  snull  boat  tMuln. 
(FCI   StUp  Creek  and  Eagle  River. 
ArkanMu: 

(PC)  Arkuuu  River,  TlcUlty  of 
North  Uttle  Rock  (Dark 

Hollow) 

California: 

(N)     Rlcbmond  Harbor 

(N)     San  Prancl3Co  Bay  Are*  (In 

depth)     

(FC)   Wildcat      and     San     Pablo 

Creeks  

Florida: 

<N)     Eastern  and  RedOsh  lAkee— 
G«or9fa: 

(N)     Altamaha  River  -— 

IPC)  Satllla  River  Baaln 

ItUnoil: 

(FC)  Mississippi  River,  Mile  133- 
1S3     I  Ohio     to     Missouri 

River)    

(N)     Muscooten      Btij,      Pllnolf 

River  

Indiana: 

IPC)  Pall  Creek   

Kansas: 

(PC)   Missouri  River  at  Atchlsoo. 

Kansas    

Loulsiami.- 

(PC)  Louisiana  Coastal  ares 
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(20,000 
10,000 


•16,000 
10,000 

ISO,  000 

30.000 

10,000 

>  3,000 
15,000 

10,000 

6,000 

•10.000 

5.000 
•30,000 


•25,000 

15,000 

4.000 

•10,000 

610,000 

>  10, 000 


Maine: 

(FC)   South  CO— tfcl  urtMUi  arefts-. 
Miaaouri: 

(N)     Cape  Glrardeftu  Hartor 

(PC)   Kansas    Cltj-North    Kansas 

Clty-BlnnlDgham 

Nebraska: 

(PC)   Lost-Dry    and    Twin    Creek 

Basins 

New  Jersey: 

(N)  Sandy  Hook  Bay 

NeiD  Mexico: 

(PC)  Pojoaque  River  and  Tribu- 
taries   

New  York: 

(N)    Niagara  River.  Niagara  Palls 

improvement 

North  Carolina: 

(BB)   Bo^e  Banks 

(FC)    Eastern       North       Carolln* 

atx>ve  Cape   Lookout 

(N)   Batteras  Inlet 

North  Dakota: 

(PC)   Buford-Trenton    15,000 

(FC)   Pembina   River 25.000 

Oklahoma: 

(FC»  Red  River  Bank  Stabiliza- 
tion Index  to  DenUou  Dam, 
Ark..  Okla.  and  Texas 10.000 


'50 

000 

•10 

000 

■10 

000 

10.000 
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Oregon: 

(PC)  Lucklamute  River 10,000 

Rhode  Island: 

(N)    Newport  Harbor 8.000 

Texas: 

(FC)    Red  River  and   tributaries 
above   Deniaon   Dam.  Texas  A 

Oklahoma    - UO.OOO 

Virffinia: 

(N)  Norfolk  Harbor.  Craney  Island 
disposal  area - '20,000 

(PC)    Upper  Roanoke  River 20,000 

Washington: 

(PC)  Crab  Creek '6,000 

( N )  Oraya  Harbor  &  Chehalls  River 
and  Hoqulam  River ■83,000 

■  Increase  in  House  bill  figure. 
Construction,   General 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  u-111  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding a  total  appropriation  of  (852.083.000, 
of  which  8807.000  shall  be  available  to  con- 
tinue planning  on  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School 
Dam  and  Reservoirs.  Maine. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
are  to  be  allocated  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Constniction.  |tn«ral, 
SUM  «nd  proiKt 


Approvtd  budfet  tstimali 
for  IhctI  rear  1971 
CiMdactinc  rnene) 


Conshvction  Ptaanirtf     Conlntction 


(including  mscrw) 


Planiiini 


CMstnctioK.  itwral. 
Stall  and  pn>»*ct 


Apprond  budget  tstlmata 

for  fiscal  ywr  1971  Conftranc*  aHowanca 

Ofldvdiiig  marw)  excluding  rcMna) 


Planning     Construction 


(M) 


(N) 
(") 


(MP) 


(N) 


Alatama  Rivor  ckamwl 
unpfovooMfit 

CliibonM  lodi  and  dam. 

Min  Holis  Baahlnad 
lock  aatf  dam _.. 


razooo . 

1 2.802. 000  . 

5,000.000  . 
■6.40^000. 

2.S44.000  . 


sn2.aoo . 

1 2,10?.  000  . 

$,000,000  . 
I&.4W.0OO  . 

2,S44.0OO  . 


Waterway.  Ala.  and 

Mas 

TomhiglMa  Rinf  and 


West  Point  Dm.  i 
and  Ga.  (Sm 
Gaorri.) 


<fC) 

Clitsa  Rnci  Rsnnoira 

Fantmts 

IN 
<») 

Kill,  Hirtn. 

Kifif  Cevv  Harbor 

N 

Stftui  «tid  Wliitasloa, 

Narrowi 

201.000 

(HP) 

Pn)»«t 

12. 000, 000 

•rtmu: 

<»C) 

Cda  Oinf  Cantfibsck 
Riamv  SIti  ■>  San 

»»«__ 

soo.ooo 

(to 

bla  Rnr  aM  me.. 

from  Paintad  Rodi 

Rnafvoir 

19 

IMi«iB«idW,« 

►ci 

nwafuiafldvciiMtT.... 

300.000 

K) 

Santa  Ren  Watt  (Tal 

MonaMM  Oag>) 

>  1, 000, 000 

<fC) 

Wmam. 

Muniai: 

il.3W.000 

<«) 

Ananai  Rin,  aae 

IKO.00O  . 
90.000  . 
■68.000 


Onrit  lock  and  dam 

Rod  RiMr  lavMs  and 
bank  itabilijatioQ 
balow  Denison  0am, 

Ark..  La.  and  Tax 

Caltlomia: 

Alamada  Craak.  Dal 
Villa  Dim. 

BuchjnifT  Rewrvoir 

B(itl4r  VaHay  Rtsanoir.. 

Caastar.  faattarRivir.. 

Carta  llManCraek.... 

Cftsceat  City  Harbor.,., 
p  Craak.. 


111,700.000 $11,700,000. 


2,800.000  . 
13M.000  . 


12.900.000 


2,800,000  . 

1 1.  SSO.  000  . 


On  CiMh  fttara^ 

Spnagi)  Aiianalr.. 
""-wtiatnMk 


15.000. 

X30.000  . 


•  1.000.000  . 

■  2<0. 000  . 

IS].  000 . 


•  1.000.000  . 

•  2.040.000  . 

«53. 000  . 


1900.000 
so.  000 


ti.OOO 
■620.000 


100.000 
200.000  . 
IIOOOlOOO. 


HO.  000 

loaooo 
•  n.000 


1.000.000 
300.000  . 


•1.OOO.0OO  . 
■  1.3M.0OO. 


■  1.7IS.0OO 
40.000 


(FO 
<MfS 
(fC) 


ind  OkUiona;  nain- 

pUofl  loeksand 

«ml 2S.333.000  . 

Ba^  Bantolonia,! 

(IRSO  ni  IMS  acts). 

M-aadLi . 

MiHttttotmH 11(0.000. 

t.soo.no  . 


2SO.0OO  . 


DaGny  Ri 
DaQnawi 
OiMlisR« 


GartaiMj  Citr- 


(fa 
(uh 
(ID 


UUaaodi  Irrat.  

Narrows  Oafli  (3(1  unit). 
OiiadiiU  and  Blacli 
Rivars,  A(1l  simi  La.. 


1.030.000  . 

1.100.000  . 

I3J.00O  . 

•  Mo.oao . 


ISO.  000  . 
•  5. 750. 0«O  . 

Pixitnoies  at  end  of  table. 


1. 500. 000  . 

1,030.000  . 
1.100.000  . 

135.000. 
■  HO.  000. 

433.010. 

15ft  OOP. 


2<0.000 
•160.000 


(FC) 


(FC) 


i 


;«p) 


<FC) 
(FC) 

(FO 


ScatbCraah 

IM  Aacilai  Cmr^ 

dniiuft  araa 

Lowar  San  toiquin 

Ri*tf   _ 

Lytlejnd  Warm  Ciaaks... 
Marti5  Cratk  Rwarwir, 

Calit.  and  Nav.  (Sao 

riavada.) 

•laryjvilla  Rwarvoir 

Marctd  RnarvDlr  (Naw 

EuhaQuar)  (Reim- 

bursafnant) 

Mojart  Rirtr  Resarvoir 

fWejtforti) 

Montoray  Haifear 

Napa  River 

Naw  BulUrds  Bar 

Rasarvoif  (faimbMfM* 

fnant) 

Naw  Don  Padra 

Rftsarvotr  (rainibuiia- 

mant)    

New  Melonas  Resarvoir. 

Oakland  Harbor 

Orovilla  Raservoir  (ra- 

imbursament) 

Pai3fD  Rival  (1966  act).. 

Port  Hueneme  Harbor 

Rus-Man  River  Baun 

(Coyote  Valley  Dam).. 
Sacramento  River  and 

mafor  and  minor 

tributaries     

S»cran>tnto  River  bank 

protaclion         

San  DiecD  Kartwr. 

San  Dfefo  River  and 

MtaiBN  Vallav - 

San  FrmdNoSay  Id 

Slocktoa  (Ml  F. 

Baldwin  and  Stockton 

ship  cbanfNh) 


22S,0OO. 


390.000  . 
7.060.000  . 


2.200.000  . 
MI.9QO.O0O 

3. 4m.  000  . 


7.060. OOO  . 

300.000 
400.000  . 


2. 200. 000  . 

Ml  900.000  . 
3.400.000  . 


200.000  . 
■&0.000  . 


200,000 
160.000 


500  000 
2.600.000  . 


I  120.  COO  . 
HSOOfl 


SX.OOO 
2,600.000  . 


I  ISC.  000 
558  OCO 
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^onsbuction.  faoaral. 
State  and  pro^act 

ioi  liscal  year  1971 
(locluding  reserve) 

Conterence  allowance 
(incliiding  reserve) 

Constieclioo.tneral, 
Stale  and  pioiect 

Approved  budget  estimate 
lor  lisol  year  1971 
(including  reserve) 

Cottlarancc  aOowance 
(including  reserve) 

Constractioo 

Planning 

Planniiq 

Corotiection 

Plannint 

ContiacUoa 

Pkaota( 

i??) 

California— Continued 

Santa  Paula  Craak 

■  S2S).  000  ... 

l»SOO.000  . 

(FC) 

(FC) 

<FC) 
<N) 
(FC) 

s? 

<K) 
(FC> 

s? 

(FC) 

s? 

(FO 
(FC) 

If?! 

(FC) 
W 

<FC) 
W 

<FC) 
i 

E 

(FO 
1^ 

(10 

Levee  Dislrlcl  23 
(Dlveiy),  KeskalMe 

Levee  iinit  No.  l', 

Wabasb  River 

(restody) 

UMOln  Oim  end 

Reservoir 

Lock  and  dan,  26, 

350,000. 

KftOOO  . 

I21O.00O. 
575.  OOO  . 

3216.066 
575.000 

(FO 

(FC) 

Tahqultz  Creek 

>2S0  000 

•500.000  . 
1.500.000    . 

400,000 

(Ftf 

Walnut  Craak    

1.500.000 

$50,000 

(FC) 

Colorado: 

Bear  Craak  (Mount 
Carbon)  Reservoir 
(land  acquisition). 

Boulder 

400.000 

600.000 
50.000 

•  Lioaooo. 

200.000. 

•Oft  000. 
•  4ft000  . 

t.D(ft(H 

(FC) 

LooisvlileDamend 
Reservoir 

(FC) 

Chatfield  Reservoir 

Trinrfad  Reservoir 

Connecticut: 

•13.200.000  ... 

■  13,200,000  . 
■  3.400  000  . 

5.600.000 

>N.(N 

(FF) 

•  3.400.000     .. 

750.000. 

•  2,3401000. 

2K.0OO. 
291.000  . 

"i.ei'M'. 

aoftooo  . 
1.000.000. 

•  i.aoftooo . 

•  3.700.000  . 
>6.20ft000  . 

10ft  000. 
3. 24ft  000. 

6.000.000  . 

150,000. 
100,000. 

(60,000. 

■  ■0,000. 

■  6.900.600. 
525.000 

4(5.000 

■  60ft  000 

■4ftS 

(FC) 

5.600.000 

Mississippi  River 
tMwMn  Ohio  and 
Missouri  Rivers.  IIL 
and  Mo: 

(a)  Chain  01  rocks.. 

(b)  Ragolalmg 

works 

Mound  City  lock  and 
dam.  III.  and  Ky. 

750  000 

(FD 

otfty ':;:;:;::: 

N«w  London  Barrier.... 
Park  River 

•  2.700.000  . 
I,15a000  . 

(FO 

1.150.000  ... 

\^\ 

100.000 
250.000 

50,000 

SIraBotd 

Tioniboll  Pond  Reser- 
voir  

Nawate: 

Dalamra  coast 

250.000  ... 

"■Js6."o66": 

•1.34ftOao    . 

(FC) 

250.000. 

(FC) 

50.000  . 

Delaware  River.  PXile. 
delphia  to  sea. 
anclioraMs,  Del.: 
Pi.  and  N  J.  (See 
New  Jeney.) 

Inland  waterway  Dela- 
ware Rrvar  to  Ctiesa- 

peahe  and  Delaware 
Canal).  pL  II.  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland. 
Florida: 

Apalichicola  River  chen- 

•  9. 200.  OOO 

•  9.200,000. 
1. 110.000  . 

Oa\leyReso<vol,((a;id 

296.000... 

"i66;666^. 

10ft  on 

■tend  like  •aeaneh.... 
McClainr-a  BMI 

9.125  000 

(N) 

40ft  000  ... 

SalMRhoriid 
ligMtwIee            .  . 

■  1.900  000 

SMbnaie  leaervek.... 
SmWilaadMisaod 

date.  IIL  aad  Ky 

Indiana: 

Big  Plae  Oaie  and 

RasenoirOaod 

Biooivilleaesenoir.... 

CannalM  locks  and 
da«.  Indiaae  end 
Kentudiy 

ditty  Ciaek  Resarvoir 
(land  scnuiSitun) 

•3.700.000 

(RF) 

■■"■56.066. 

50.000 

:f?) 

Canaweral  Harbor 

Central  and  Soiitliarn 
Florida 

CirKs.  Florida  Barge 
Csnal 

Foer  Rivers  basins 

Cell  Intracoastal  Water- 
way SL  Marks  to 
Taaina  Bay  (acolofi- 
cal  study) 

laeksonvilio  Haitet 
(IKSset) 

Miami  Harbor      

450.000 

450.000  . 
•  10.500,000  . 

•  7.000.000  . 

•  5.000.000  . 

•  9.400.000  .. 

(N) 

8,000.000  .„ 

IS' 

■  2.300,000  .. 

•  20.000. 

fis6,"6n6" 

•200.000 

■— ,aj;666 

Illinois  waterway, 
Cekiml-SaiBMdW- 
catioes,  pts.  1  aid  II, 
lllioob  end  Ind'ane. 
(See  Illinois.) 

Island  levee 

660  000 

■2.500.000. 

mm. 

50.000 

Mullet  Key  

100.000  .. 

Pineltas  Coonty.  Trees- 
ore  Island 

so.ooo  .. 

•13.400.000 

Lalayette  Dem  end 
Reaenoir 

"SSe'pJ^*..,, 

NeUeiSrWuBBd 
dam.  Indiana  and 
Rantwky 

Patoka  Dam  and  Roeer- 
voii(landacquisibOB). 

UnloMowa  kcks  and 
dam.  ladiau  aad 
KeetKky_ 

West  Terra  Heata 

lows: 

Ames  Reservoir 

>40ft000... 

150,000. 

■  13.400.000. 
■  2.0601000. 

500.000. 
13,0001000. 

fr 

Savaaneli  Harbor.  40 
laet(wldenln|and 

Sannaali  iSitorVsoilW' 
meMbeiie) 

SmweHMirilDeni 

Trottars  Simms  Rasai  • 
volr.lSa.ei«lS.C. 

•SftOOO 

•6.900,000... 
525.000  .„ 

'■ass -- 

495.000  ... 

•400.000... 

(N) 

•2.300.000  .. 
1750.000  .. 

ISr^ 

(MP) 

West  Point  Reservoir. 

i3.ooaooo .. 

' 

■"•ass-: 

•KS: 

Hawaii: 

Haela-Kea  Harbor 

49,000 

(N) 

'iftoib 

(N) 
(N) 

lUwslhaa  Hsiboc 

•  750.000  .. 

•  {.isiooo. 

Bit  Sioos  River  at 
SieeiCity.lewawd 
S.DaL 

■1S(1((( 

■••iifiol". 

41,000 

NawlliwIII  Harbor  (sec- 
tion lOT) 

Wallilk)  Beach  

(211.000).. 

IS7.400.000. 
■  4.600,000. 

171,  ■■ 

(BE) 

•  500.000.. 

aoTooo- 

13. 50ft  OOO 

lOftOOO 

■  1,16ft  000 

•90.000 

•do;  (00 

l,<7ftOOO 

•  uoiln 

Idako: 

Dworshak  (Broces 

Eddy)  Reservoir 

Rkta  Reservoir 

Sloan  Guldi  Reseivoir 

Weisar  River  (Restudy).. 
Illinois: 

(Munel  River  and 
Harbor  (1162  and 
196S  acts)             .  . 

6o6;oo6_. 

"•fSSS-- 

(MP) 

DjJTKe:--! 

(FC) 

•  41800.000  " 

■iSiS:- 

'SS::: 

■  1.700,600  ._ 

-"--•• 

iFci 
(FC) 
<") 

290.000    . 

■"Hm: 

2woee. 

75,000 

4ft  000 

■Lead  loin.  (Sea 
IBialO 
loMMmFMCii* 
LiniDiMlfe«Na.M_ 

MtsaMTHher  levee 
ead  Neb>B*a 

JSJ±SU-::: 

■id  Una  Dam  Md 
Late  lad  lidi....    . 

kJE?^- 

ArtaaaB-Md  Bear 
iadMnai(iia 

iff 

EastMoline   

• -iiooo-. 

•  379.000. 

lOlOOO 
•  371, 060 

............ 

East  St.  tools  aad 

vicinity 

Enfland  Pond  Levee.... 
Freeport 

1.000^000    . 

301^000  . 

■" " 

Ifc. 

■iwoiio'. 

uaooo 

lOOkOOO 

toaeto 

-■■"•■ 

in) 

Horse  Island  and  Cres- 
cent Bttdio  (Mh- 
sissipol  RJver).  III. 
aodlowe 

Illinois  Waterwey. 
Calomet-Sai  modllice- 
aonptlTillinob 
and  Indiana 

367.000  .. 

9(7,600. 

3.3M.O0O  . 

XH) 

3.364.000  .. 



(N) 

Illinois  Waleiway. 
Calunet-Saa  modM- 
catlon.  pL  ir.  Illiooto 

100,000. 

(H) 

Illinois  Walenny 
OopUcele  uidil. 

m,m. 

•  I2.3i;,600. 

«*> 

Kaakaskla  River 

(•aviation) 112.317.000.. 

mtnotaa  at  and  o(  tabU. 

9* 
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Oonstniclwa.  jfeMral, 
Sl*tt  iiKl  pn>|«ct 


Appnivtd  budget  tstmatt 
for  tbol  ywr  1971 
(including  rvMrve) 


ConstruclioR  Plinning      Constrvction 


Conference  allowance 
(including  reserve) 


(FC> 
(PC) 

<fC> 
(FO 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FO 
(FO 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Kansas — CoBtlMMd 

Cedar  f*oint  Reservoif 

Clinton  Reiarvoir  (land 
acquiflion) 

Com  CreeW.  Hutchinson.. 

Dodge  Crtv- 

D  Dorado  Retefvoir . 

Garnett  Retervoif 
(resludy) — - 

Grove  Reser Air  (rt- 
sumptmn) 

Hayj - 

HiUsdaie  Reserveir 

Kansas  Citv  (1%2  mod). 

Lawrence  .- 

MMvern  Reservoir  

MisMkiri  River  levee 
systtm,  towa.  Kansas, 
Missouri,  anl  Ne- 
l»rnka.(See  Iowa) 

Minouri  River,  Sioui 
City  to  moulh,  Iowa, 
Kansis,  M»S9jri.  attd 
NeDraika.  (See  Iowa  ) 

OR»ia  Reservoir. 

Perry  Reservoir 

Topetm 

Kentuchy: 

Cann^lton  lxk<  and 
darn.  Indiana  and 
Kentucuv.  (Sm 


iSSO.003 >S125.0C» 


SI.  960. 000  . 
>8S0,000  . 


I  1. 300. 000  . 

I  2. 000. 000  . 

7.000.000 


I  2. 281. 000  . 
1. 000, 000  . 


75.000  . 
'225,066'. 


n.MO.OOO  ... 

I8SO.00O  .. 

500,000  ... 

11.100  000  ... 


11,300.000  . 
■  2. 000.  000  . 
7.000.000  . 


75.000 
150,000 
'225.665 


>  2  281.  000  . 
L0QO.O00  . 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(upy 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Cirr  For*  Reswvol'.-   .. 

Cave  Ra  n  Re-.«rviir 

Falnta<)Qi  Reservoir 

Fisfttiap  Resenrotr 

Frankfort- North 

ffankfort_ 

Green  River  Reservoi/.,. 

Kehoe  Reservoir  - 

Laurel  River  Reservoir. . 

Martin..    _ 

Martins  Fork  Reservoir.. 
Mound  City  lock  and 

dam  IK.  and  Ky. 

(M«  IHtnois.) 
HtwtnTih  locks  and 

dant,  Indiana  and 

Kanluckv.  (Sea 

IndUna) 
PaintiviUe  Reservoir . . . . 
SmilMaad  lock  and 

dan.  niinon  and 

KMliKky.  (Sm 


1 6. 530. 000  . 
6.425,000  . 


16.500.000  . 
$,475,000  . 


"'56,"66o" 50,000 


314.000  . 
1,643,000  . 

"i.'iod.ooo". 

1150.000  . 
■  300,000  . 


314.  NO  . 

1.643.000  . 

"4,*366,"666". 

1300.000  . 
•700,000  . 


MOlOQO  . 


(FC>         Southwtstern  Jeflersas 
CMMf 

(FC)  Tnlonvile  Raservoir... 

Uniontgwn  locks  and 
dam,  Indiaftesnd 
Kentuckv.  (Sm 
Indiana.) 

(FC)  Yatesvjle  Reservoir 

Louisiana: 

(N)  Aldijfilayi  River, 

Boeutaod  Black 

Bayou  fiarthoiomew. 
Ark.  and  La.  (Sm 
ArkanMs.) 
(FO  Bayon  Sedeau  and 


(N> 


170,006 

90,000  300,000 


170,000 
90,000 


"W, 


'OBtdW  JMRIP 


(FC)  CaddoOan 

(FC)  um  rwfekarnain. 

tadviciattv 

(N)          itaffiMflUu  ivm 
(jLJki«i«wr 
Bridn) 

(N)  MidMvdCanjI 

(N)            Mississipp.  ftivtr,  gulf 
o«tl«L 

(N)           MmmJppi  Kw  Ml- 
uti.  vtoiei 

(FC)  Monnx  fkwlwall 

(FC)  Moffjfl  City  and 

vicioity — 

(FC)  No  (MaMi  b  «ania> 


I  no.  000  . 

u;.m . 
>io.;so.ON . 

•  500,000  . 
2,000,000  . 


sam . 


monlaetioa.. 


1.100,000. 
J,SOO.0OO  . 


•ISO, 000  . 

•  •» .000  . 
W.Mt  . 

•  i«,!oi.m. 
•ton  .000 . 

SS.0OO    . 

jo.'*'. 

1,110,0)0  . 

*,mt,m . 


Construction.  Ktneral. 
Sbtt  and  projKt 


Approvod  budftl  asttmata 

loi  fiscal  »aaf  1971  Conlarance  allowanca 

(inclodini  rasarva)  (incluilin«  rasarva) 


Constnjction         Planning     Construction 


Plannini 


(Saa  Artiaasas.) 
(FC)  Oaacfito  Rrvw.  tanaa.. 

(N)  Ovarteo-Rad  Rivar 

Watafwav  (loMr  31 


W.. 


PDOtnoto  at  end  al  MUs. 


19.000  . 


—IT 


[^ 


Louisiana— Continued 
(N)  Red  River  emergency 

bank   protection 

N  and        Red  River  Waterway, 
(Bank        La.,  Ark.,  Okla..  and 
Stab.)        Tex  (Mississippi 

River  to  Sbreveporl 

only)-.. 

Red  River  levees  and 
bank  statillijation 
below  Denison  Oam, 
Ark..  La.,  and  TeL 
(Sm  Arkansas.) 
(K)  Vermilion  lock 

(repIacamonO 

Maine: 
(MP)  Dickey-Lincoln  School 

Dam  and  reservoin 

Maryland: 
(FC)  Anacostia  River  (north- 

east   and    northwest 
brandies)  (sec.  205)... 
(N)  Baltimore   flartmr  and 

channels 

(FC)  Bloomington  Reservoir, 

Md.andW.Va 

Inland  waterway.  Dela* 
ware  River  to  Chesa- 
pMke  Bay.  Del.  and 
Md.  (C.  ft  D.  Canal), 
pt.  1 1 .  (See  Delaware.) 
MassKhusetts: 

<FC}  Charles  River  Dam 

<N)  Fall  Rtver  Harbor,  Mass. 

and  R.I 

(FC)  Nookagee  Reservoir 

(N)  Provincetown  Harbor 

(FC)  Sannville 

(BE)  Wessagussett       Baaeh 

(feimburs«Tnent) 

<N)  Weymouth     Fore    and 

Town  Rivers 

<FC)  Whitmanville  Reservoir... 

Michigan : 
(N)  Crest  Lakes  connecting 

channels 

Lexington  Harbor 

Point  Lookout  Hartwr, 

AuGras  River 

(FO  River  Rooge 

(FC)  Saginaw    River    (flood 

control) 

(R)  South  Haven  Hartwr 

Minnesota: 
(FC)  Big  Stone  Lake-Whet- 

stone   River,    Minn. 

and  S.  Dak 

(FC)  Mankato     and     North 

Mankato 

(FC)  Roseau  River 

(FC)  Zumbro  River 

Mississippi: 
(FC)  Jackson  and  East  Jxk- 

jon - 

(FC)  Tsllahala  Reservoir 

Tennessee- TombigbM 
Waterway,  Ala.,  and 
Miss.  (Sm  Alabama.) 
(FO  TombigbM  River  and 

tnbutanes.  Alabama 

and  Mississippi 

Missouri: 
(FO  Brookftald  Reservoir — 

(FC)  Chariton-Lmte  Chariton 

Basins 

(FC)  Chariton  River  (1944 

act) 

(MP)  Cfarence  Cannon  (>»• 

anna)  Reservoir 

(FO  Dry  Fork  and  East  Fork 

Reservoin  (Fishing 

River)  (restudy) 

(MP)  Harry  S.  Truman  Resar- 

votr((otraefii  Kay- 
linger  Bluff 

Rewrvoir) 

(FC)  Little  Blue  R'vai  Cha»> 

ne! 

(FO  Ltttle  Uue  Rhiei  Reset- 

voin'.  land  acqilsl* 

tion) 

Lock  ard  dam  26 
Alton  111,  and  M« 
(SmIUm«) 
(FO  Meramee  Piit  Reur 

voir  (lard  acquia» 

lion)., 

(FC)  Mcrcar  Reservoir 


Jl.900.000  $1,900,000  . 


$100,000  . 
807,000  . 


400,000  . 

14,800,000  . 


(450,000).. 

400,000  .. 

14.800,000  .. 


100,000 
807.000 


1 1. 300;  000  . 


1 125. 000  325, 000 

200,000 ;-.. 

...,„     11,300,000. 


1125.000 
200.000 


175, 000  . 
13,600,000  . 


1,800.000  . 


175,000  . 
13,600,000  . 


1. 100, 000  . 
3,500,000  . 


1,200.000  . 
275, 000  . 


1,100,000  . 

3. 500, 000  . 


1,200.000  . 
275,000  . 


September  17,  1970 


■  685,000  . 

i.ooaoeo . 


1,000.000  . 
150.000  . 
50,000  . 


600,000  . 

1240,660 


■  1.700,000  . 


11,400.000. 
1  5,400,000  . 


11.700,000  . 

400,000  . 
11,400.000  . 
15,400,000  . 


1X000.000  . 


114,000,000  .... 


50,000  . 


2.180,000 14.000.000 - 


1,450,001  . 


'150,000 
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Construction,  general, 
State  and  projKt 


Approved  budget  estinutt 
for  fiscal  ymr  1971 
(iaduding  reserve) 


(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(Mf) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 


■U.  700, 000 

■■"s.bobl'obb' 


1300,000 


11.200.000 

ss.  000. 000 


373.000 


(FC) 


<fC) 
<«> 

(FC) 

m 
(f6) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 


(BE) 


(FC) 
(FCi 

(FCl 


2.400,000  . 


(N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


Missouii  — Conlinuad 
Mississippt  Rivef  Afri- 
cultural  Araa  No.  8 
(Elsbetry  drainaga 

distticlj 

Mississippi  River  be- 
twaen  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souti  Rivals.  111.  and 
Ma.  (Sea  Illinois) 
Missouri  River  levee 
sjrstem.  Iowa.  Kan- 
sas. Missouri,  and 
Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sious 
City  to  mouth,  towa. 
Kansas.  Missouri,  and 
Nebrasl(a.(Sae  iowa.) 
Pattonsbura  Reservoir 
(town  relocation  only). 

SL  Louis 

Smittivilie  Raiarvoir 

Stockton  Reservoir 

Union  Reservoir. 

Union  Reservoir  (ad- 
vance participation, 

bifhway  bridge) 

Montana: 

Croat  Falls 

Libby  Reservoir 

Milas  City  (resludy) 

Nebraska: 

Little  PapirionCraak... 
Missouri  River  levee 
svstem,  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Na- 
braski.  (Sea  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sious 
City  to  moutb,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Nabiaska.  (Sea 
Iowa.) 
Papillion  Creek  and 
Tributaries  (land 

acquisition) 

Nevada: 

Maitis  Creek  Reservoir, 

Calil.and  Nav 

Now  Hampshire: 

Beavei  Brook  Reservoir 

Hew  Jersey: 

Eliiabath 1,500,000 

Newark  Bay  Hackensack 
and  Passaic  Rivers — 
Raritan  and  Sandy 

Hook  Bays 

Shrewsbury  River  Inlet- 
South  Orange,  Rahway 

River 

locks  Island  Reservoir 
Pa.  N.J.  and  N.Y. 
(See  Pennsylvania). 
New  Mesico: 

Albuquerque  diversion 

channels 

Cochili  Reservoir 

Los  Esteros  Reservoir 
and  modificalion  ol 

Alamogordo  Dam 

New  York: 

Cattaraugus  Harbor 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to 
Rockaway  Inlet  and 

Jamaica  Bay — 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to 

Jonas  Inlet 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to 

Montauk  Point 

Hamlin  Bead)  Harbor... 

Irondeiiuoit  Bay 

Moriches  Inlet 

New  York  Harbor 

(anchorages) 

Nichols 

North  Ellenville 

Oak  Orchard  Hartor 

Red  Creek iii-iii- 

Rosendale 657,000 

Salamanca 330,000 

Staten  Island  (Fort 
Wadswonh  to  Arthur 

Kill) 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir, 
Pa.,  N  J-,  and  NY. 
(Sea  Pennsylvania.) 

Yonkars 

Nortli  Carolina: 

Carolina  Beach  and  

viclnilv «7,000 

Drum  Inlet  (Sectnn 

107) 

Falls  Reservoir 1800,000 

Howards  Mill 

Reservoir 

New  Hope  Reservoir.. 
Randleman  Reservoir. 
Roddies  Rivef 
Reservoir 


Construction,  sanual. 
State  and  prdiact 


Approvad  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1971 
(including  reserve) 


Conference  alkiwanca 
Cinckiding  rasdrve) 


Planning     ConstnxtiOB 


■  SIS.  000         1, 850,000 
2,4W,000  . 


150.00)  . 


1  2,  550. 000  . 
1,000.000. 


■  125,000  . 


1,500,000. 
13.500,000. 
1.000,000. 

■  295,000  . 


140,000 


North  OakoU: 

GarriaoftJtolanroif  Lake 

Sakakawaa  (embank' 

moot  repair) 

Oaha  Raaervorr.  S.  Dak. 

and  N.  Dak,(Saa 

South  Dakob.) 

Mioot 

Minouri  Rhrar,  Gatfiaon 

Dam  to  Lake  Oahe— . 
Pambina  Caclion  Z05>.  .. 
Pipastam  Kasarvoif 

Ohio: 

Alum  Creek  Rasarroir... 

Athens 

Ballaire  (rastudy) 

Caasaa  Creek  Resarvoir. 

ChiltoUie 

Claranca  J.  Brown  Dam 

and  Reservoir 

Clevaland  HaeKor 

East  Fork  Raianoir 

EastLakadurin 


SI,4HlOOO. 


>  {75. 000 


J700.000  . 


1.200,000  . 

■iso.'ooo" 


■  3.100.000  . 
2. 078, 000  . 


100,000 . 


100.000 

1.200.000  .. 
(300. 000).. 
1,000,000  .. 

14.400.000  .. 
2.078,000  .. 


1(300,000 


12.866,000* 12,800,000  . 


3.300,000  . 
1.500.000  . 
3.500.000  . 


3,3oaooo . 

1.500.000  . 
3.500,000  . 


200.000  ... 
E.  850, 000  ... 


700,000  . 
6,(50,000  . 


200,000  . 


■  500,000 

■  1,500,000.... 


■550,000  . 


30,000 
180,000 


■  100,000 


■  3,600,000  - 

525,000  . 

1,250,000  . 


ILSOHOOO. 

160,000 -.. 

1200,000  . 

114,000 

l3tMO.OI)0. 

S29iOOO. 

i,2sii.ooa. 

200,000  . 

135.000 -^. 

657,000  . 

330,000  . 


•  50.000 
'U4,'666 


(N,000>.. 
•  000,000  .. 


1 6.  SOO.  000  . 


■125,800. 
■  175, 000  . 


■  6,S0A0OO  . 


135,000 

120,000 
■90.000 


100,000 

■V2i6,'666 
1  175,  ooo 


(FC 
<FC) 
(FC) 
<FC) 
(Fci 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FO 
(FC) 
(FC) 

9m 


(FC) 
(MP) 


Fremont 

HaaniUI  hcks  and 

dam,  Ohio  and  Wast 

*    iriTfinia 

Lorain  Hafbor 

Mill  Creak  Reservoir 

Newark 

North  Branch  Krtwiog 

RNdf  Risafiroif 

Paint  Craak  Rasenioir... 
Radna  leclis  and  dam, 

Ohio  and  Wast  Virginia. 
Salt  Creak  Reservoir 

(land  acquisition) 

Utica  Reservoir 

Vermilion  HartKir 

Willow  Island  locks  and 

dam,  Ohio  and  Wast 

Virginia 

Youngstown,  Cral) 

Creek 

Oklahoma : 

Arkansas  Red  River 

chlorida  control, 

Teias,  Oklahoma, 

and  Kansas.  (See 

Taias) 
Arkansas  River  and 

tribuUries.  Arkansas 

and  Oklahoma.  (Sec 

Arkansas-) 

Birch  Reservoir 

Clayton  Raaarvoir 

Cofian  Rasarvoir 

Cruldio  Cnak 


■  1.000.000  . 


15,200,000  . 
1,000.000. 


288,000  . 

■  85.000  . 


■2.300,000  . 
2.500.000  . 


■  1.000,000  . 


15,20a00O  . 
1,000,000  . 


•  2,300,000  . 
2.500.000  . 


2n.oao 

■  85.000 


22S,0n  ... 
30,000  — 


3.3».m . 


'  225,000 
30,000 


■  15,200,000  . 
900.000  . 


•  15,200,000  . 
900,000  . 


J«aCnril(aadion205).. 

KawRaaervoir 

Uikfsta  Rasanoir 

Oolol«h  aiaefvoir 


Rob«tS.Kafr  (Short 

Mountain)  lock  and 
dam -     

Wsurik)  Reservoir 

Webbers  Falls  hick  and 
dam 


•  600,000  .. 
■1.200,000  .. 

6,100.000  . 

(300.000).. 

•  11,550,00)  .. 

•  525.000  .. 
700,000  .. 

1.300,000  . 


500,000  . 

"  ■  i.'soo  ooo' 

■  1,200.000 

6.1000O0  

(300.000) 

■  11.550.000 

■  525.000  .  .. 

708,000  -..- 

1,300,000  .... 


■238^664 


5.986.000  . 

1,100.000  . 


5.986.000  . 

1.100.000 


11,500,000 11,500.000  . 


(MP) 


(N> 


Oregon: 

Bonneville  kick  and 
dam  (2d  power  unit) 
Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington  

BonneviNa  lock  and 
dam  (aiod.  tor  peak- 
ing) Oretoo  and 
Washington 

Catharine  Creak 
Rasarvoir 

Colurabia  Rivar  and 
lower  Wtr.ametta 
River  35-  and  40-lool 
jHojecta.Ofa>on  and 
WaeningVDil. .  -  ■  .*...- 

Elk  Craak  tasarvoir 

Green  Pater  Rasarvair 
(including  Foster  Ra- 
regulating  Dam) 

John  Day  lock  and  dam, 
Oragan  and  Wash- 


■  6,500,000  . 


400,000 400,000 

icmooo 


250.000  . 


3.000,000  . 
400.000  . 


3,450.000  . 
1,000.000  . 


2SO,«00 


1,394,000  1,394.000  . 


(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 


(MP) 


John  Oly  Rivar 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir..., 
Lower  Columbia  Rivar 
bank  piotaction,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.. 
McNai>  lodi  and  dam. 
Oregon  and  Wash* 

ington 

The  Dallas  kch  and 
dam.  Oracon  and 
Wa5hiiigloo(addi. 
tianlpiwor  units)... 


7.200.000  . 

380,000  . 

6.100,000  . 

■  400,000  . 

1,420,000  . 


7,200,000  . 

laiooo . 

(.100,000. 

■  4OOO0O  . 
1,410,000  . 


■  13,000,800 ■13,000,000. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  uble. 
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CowtngBoa.  gtnfnl. 
State  an]  proiict 


Apprnvftd  budi't  •sUmtt* 
for  fljcal  imt  1971 
(indiKlInc  rtum) 


Coflfirannallo 
Ondsdlirt  rtsam) 


Otmm — Coatlai 
riBinoekto 


(FO 


-ff**'*- 


tank  protectiOB.  . . . . 

YMMina  Bar  and 

Rirtw 

Nfimytvaala: 

Sattzviifl  liMfvoir 

BlM  lljnli  Rntrvoir 
Oand  aoQubilion) 

Chanters  Creak 

Oalawara  tOvt  Phla- 
dalphii  to  Saa  An* 
etaragis.  Dai.  PL, 
and  IfJ.  <M*  Naw 
JanayX 


S1.7OQ.00O  . 

230,000  . 

■  2.200. 000  . 

2.31S.OOO  . 

S40.000  . 
5,700,000  . 


SLIOOlOQO  . 

230,000  . 

12.200.000  . 

Z.31I.00B. 

MQ.000  . 
5b 700,000  . 


(FCJ 


\'^ 


( MP)         Todu  Hia  DtMnoIr, 
fi,ltJ..  •«m.Y.... 
(FC)           UnlMCIIrDMfvgk..  . 
kCmk 


Foatev  Maapk  SvMn 

(■•K<aiuciiM>... 

PtMqMlM 


>  100,000... 

C4.000  ... 

1.03,000... 

3SO.00O  .. 
■13.900.000  ... 


■2«.000  . 


381.000. 

■  13.  NO.  010. 


i.noioot. 


1^ 


(BO  aH«Mk,N«»|]Oft.... 

Fri  IIW«  HMtaf.  Mm. 
•ad  HI.  <Sm  MuO 
(N>  PT.MiK.ai.KUd 

Htrim 

Saiin  CmHa: 
<N)  Cami  thnfCkMlotia 


i.2W.O0O  . 

2.Mi.0OO  . 


i.  750.000  . 
SO,  000. 


11.00,000  . 

tmooo. 


4,7S0,000. 


14.100,000 "4,1 


(BE)  Hontlilf  lAmlBMdl... 

Tratttn  Shotf  1  RtMf- 
Mlr.  G«K|te  ind 
South  Cir.lin«(SM 
C«riM). 
SoufllOikob: 
(MP)  Bill*"!  Dam-LllM 

KaSaaiiiwtai 

SiMtCfly.  Imnand 

S.DalL(SMl»nX 
tit  Ston.  Uk.- 

WittltMi.  Rrnr. 

Miiu.  .nd  S.  Dak. 

(Sm  Minnnoll). 
OalM  RiMT-otf ,  S.  Dak. 

indN.  Dak 


214,000  . 


8a,«. 


StiU  aod  piaiad 


Apprevad  taodlal  aitiiaata 
tor  Ibcil  rvr  1971 
(iadiMllni  i%%am) 


Coflfaranca  allowane. 
(indvdint  raMn.) 


PUnalni     CaMtraetiM 


Miniim  laiinGlt.. 
Moan  of  c 


ttavoMtl  RtMnolr 

Poll  Araaat  (Mdlofl 

107) 

PoninbaLMa 

diannal  (Mctioa  107). 
Poft  Artkar  aad  vidiMy 

(tiunicaaa  flood 

protaetion) 

Bad  Braar  lavaas  and 


■  1,700,000. 11.700,000. 


(MP) 


(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FO 
(B) 
(FC) 

(») 
(FC) 

(") 

<FO 


CorMl  HaB  iKk  and 


Baiai  laii  (NaalkTilo 
DaaMaoa  County 
BndfO) 


■M0.O0O  . 
1,500,000. 


■  900,000. 
•,900,100. 


AdaiRa  Craak  Baaarwir.. 

Afkaant'Bad  Riaaf 
cBWdaeaatnlQll 
IX  TaaM,  OUatoaa^ 
aad  Kansas 

Aikawai  Bad  Btvat 
dilond.  coatrol 
(Mippiawanlil 
aliMias)  laaaa, 
OUahema.  and 
Kaaaaa.  (Rasonp- 
lian) 

Aal>ray  Bnafvoit 

Saltwi  Raaanair  (raisa 
^     walarlaMi) 

BtC  Pwa  Basarvwr 

Bianalilaad  Hirtor... 

Batlalo  Biyou  and 
tnOaljnas 

Cadar  Bayoa  (dafanad). . 

Ceovar  Baaanalf  aad 


■  17S,0I 


no,  000 . 

1.000,000  . 


•u,ooo. 


II.  OB,  too. 
TTOkOn  . 


loo^m 
2sam 


410,000 
■  300,000 


CoriatCaraliMaf 

GMtHMl 

DackCnaii'diaaMi' 


■  2.500^000. 


EltaFarti  Floodway 

QPsaa 

Ftaaoort  aad  vicinity — 

OadHatiaiinaitilWaki- 
•ay,  Kati  Oriaaaa  la 
HaadoaUndka» 
aal  La.  aad  Tax. 
(Coipa  Oriatl  o  ' 


•  2.100,000  . 
2,000,000  . 


•  15,000 


ie.000 . 

220^000  . 


■  2,100,000  . 
150.000 


401000 

Viiow 


■  2,0,000. 
2,000k0flO  . 


•15,000 


ICOOO 
220^000 


HilMondBiyaB 

UikaRaaipbaafvoir.. 
tiakaaiaw  Reaana'r 


Ukaaiawt 

Uvwi  Baaafyoir  nodiO- 
catioa  aad  ekaaaal 


■1.000,000  . 
1,300,000  . 


ia« 


ll.OOOiOOO. 

i.mon . 


iitw 


IS' 

(") 

(FC) 


balow  Oofliaofl  Oaia, 
Ark.,  La.  aad  Tai. 
(Saa  Arkaaaav) 
00  SaMna-NacHaa  Mtat- 

•ayaotaalaad 

ekaaaal  M  Ecko 

CFn  San  Anionto  Ckannal 

(FC)  Saa  Gabnal  Brvor  trfba- 

tary  to  Brizos  RJVW.. 

(FC)  Taylor,  Bayou 

(FC)  Tans  City  and  vicinity 

hunicana  protaetion. . 
01)  Trinity  Rivar  brklias... . 

(tt)  Triiuty  Rivof  proiact 

(FC)  VincaandLittlaVloo 

Baytwi- 

(N)  Wallisvilla  Rasarvoir, 

Tnnrty  Rivar 

(MP)         WWIiwy  Rasarvoir 

Utak: 

(FC)  Littla  Dall  Rasarvoir 

Vormont: 

(FC)  Bannindton 

VirHnla: 

FoarMHaRuo 

CMkriiMBMnoIr 

Hainptofi  RflMi ........ 

MP)         SalaaiClwrdiBaaaivoif.. 
Vinlnia  BaacH  (ralaa- 

bataaaiafiO 

Waililr«ton: 

Bonnvriiia  lock  and 
dam  (2d  powar  unltX 
OroffoA  aad  Waslilat- 
ton.  (Saa  Orofoo.) 
(MP)         CkWIoawB  Dan (ad- 

dmaaal  oniti) ... 

Colafli*io  Bivafsad 


■  90.000  . 

100,000  . 


nso.000 

•  115,000 


(OK,  000).. 
(15.000).. 

(.140,000  .. 


(13(5.000).. 
(15,000).. 

(.MOlOOO  .. 


■5.400,000 15.400,000  .„ 

■1,000,000 ■1.000,000... 


■2.000.000  . 
■  250.000  . 


•290.000  . 

1.200.000 LSDiOOO  . 

■2.750.000 12,7911,000. 

, SOOiOOO 


1,000.000  . 


2,500,000 2,900,000. 

■  300.000 •  300. 000  . 


23.000  . 


■  3.30O.0OO 13.100,000. 

■(.100.000 ■(,100.000. 

100,000 


(MP) 


Biw.  35-  aod  40-1001 

Srolacts.  Orafon  oad 
'asMnitoa.  (Saa 

Orsfofl.) 
lea  Hartior  lock  and 

dam  (additional 

units) 

Jolin  Day  lock  and 

dam.  OrSfon  and 

Wasklngton.  (Sa. 

Oraaoo.) 
Uttla  GooH  kick  and 


(MP) 
(Mf) 


(Ft) 


Uttla  Coosa  kick  aod 

dam  (addlUooal 

anits) 

Lo«af  Columbia  Rivar 

bank  prolactkin. 

Orofoo  and  Wasli- 

Intton.  (Saa  Oraflon.) 
LoMOr  Gfanita  kick  and 

dam.. 

Lowar  Moiiamontal  lock 

and  dam 

HdUiy  lack  and  data. 

OroBOii  and  Waali- 

InftM.  (Saa  Oraioii.) 

Polhaao  (laslMy) 

TM  Dallas  locn  aad 

daai,  Oiataa  and 

WaaUailoa.(Saa 

OrafOiO 

Vancomat  Laka 

Wynooctiaa  Rivar 

Rasarvoir 

WastVlrilnla: 

Baadi  Fork  Uka 

BkMminiton  Rasarvoir. 

Md.  and  w.  Va.  (Saa 

Maryland.) 

Bonaviila  Lako 

East  Lynn  Laka 

Haniribal  kicks  and 

daai,  Oliio  aod  Wast 

Vlif  oia.  (Saa  Ohb.) 

LaadliM  Cnak  Uka 

B.  D.  SaHay  (lustlca) 

Laka 

Radaa  locks  and  daai, 

OWa  aad  Wast 

Vimnla.  (Saa  OMa.) 
BawlosUn  Laka  (land 

aaiuisitlon) 


9,570,000  ^ 9,570,0 


■  21.150.000 >2l,ISO,000. 

2,250.000  t25a.000  . 


m,m "190.000 

•  (.250.100 ■1.150.000 

2.400.000 2.400.000 


■  570,000  11,060,000. 

2,100.000  2,100,000  . 


10,700,000 10,700,000  . 


Footnoua  at  end  of  tabla. 
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Apprond  budial  tstlmita 
tor  Hical  yaar  1971 


Construction,  |»i>enl, 
Stete  and  profad 


Contaranea  alkraranca 
(indudtni  reaarva) 


PteiHibii     Conatracttea 


nanalof 


<FO 
(FC) 


}» 
(") 


(FO 


(FC) 


WaalilnBloit— CoaUaaad 

Slonawall  Jackioo  Lako.    ■  d.  090. 000  . 

Wart  Fork  Uko 

WIlow  liland  lock  and 

dam.  Ohw  and  Wast 

VIrtlnla.  (Saa  Obki) 
Wisconsin: 

Groan  Bay  Hartor 

(ISUact) 1.200,000. 

Kanosha  Harbor 240.000. 

LJ  Farja  Rasarvoir, 

KIdiapoo  Rivar 1.210.000. 

Minitovroc  Harbor 200.000. 

Ridtia  Harbor 630,000. 

Mlscailanaous: 

Small  navtiation  proi- 

ads  not  raoulrioi 

spacilc  la^Mioo 

eoatlii|oplo|500.-  

OaO(saG.107> 3.000.000. 

Snail  proiacit  tor  flood 

contiol  and  ralatad 

pvrpoaao  not  roauir- 

ln|  spodfe  lotfMion 

(sItlS)...T^-...      10.000,000. 
Emor^aacy  boat  pro-  „  ._,- 

tacfion 200.000  , 


•11,700,000 


1200,000 M)0,006 


t,  IBB,  BOB 
240.000 

1.2K.00O 
200,000 
(30.000 

3,090,000 

10,790,000 

200,000 


Constmctiofl,  Milofal 
State  and  protact 


»|iHI«>ddOalasli«a1a  , 

kfiMl  yaar  1971  Coidai 

I  taaarva)  (n 


Pttaaiai     Coastfidioa 


(FO 


COO,  on . 


Saai^uaad  daattiit-.        1200,0(0 

"TSS£h?Dla*S»  17  000.000 ■1.000,000. 

iaS«5Ull?!Sd---.-.    2: oSS ::;:.:. 1000.000. 


FIsliaadaiMBasladlaa 
(UA  nak  aod  Wld-             ,,,  ^  _  __ 

MaSanloP) (25.000 (2*000. 

Aaaatfc  pkat  ooatnil  .,,__,  1 1  aiai  «■ 

(19(5kO 11.400.000 ll,400.0«  . 

'"tfirl^.T'.'^.-  925,000 125,000 


.  -TOiUSkOOO  . 

.  -29,l(B.O0O  . 


palad  saviop  aad  _  _.  _, 

sllppaias -((.7OO.00O  ... 

Baduetkw  basad  oa  as- 


:afnovar 

gSSfSaT!!*.'^.  -(7.(3(.000  -K4(4.00O    -(7.(3(.O0O    -14.4(4.100 


Total  Iflcludai  oonirasstonal  add-on  in  1970  placwl  In  budfatair 

rr- 


0  r  uM  if)  fiical  yaar  1971. 

Sprtfwell  Bluff  Dun  and  Reocfrolr.  0«. — 
The  conferees  have  approved  the  adwioe 
participation  by  the  Oorpe  of  Engineers  with 
the  Georgia  SUte  Highway  Department  In 
the  oonstructlon  of  a  high  level  brtdge  In 
connection  with  SUte  Route  iflM. 

Pattonsburg  Reservoir,  Highway  1-35  Croas- 
ing.  Mo. — ^The  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  the  participation  by  the  Oorp*  <>'  Engi- 
neers with  the  Missouri  State  Highway  De- 
partment shall  be  limited  at  the  present  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  rtghts-of-way  for  wh!:ii 
funds  are  available. 
X:  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reaervolr,  Pa.  and 

I  3  N.J. — In  reference  to  the  Increase  provided 
**  In  the  House  bill  of  13.6  mUUon  for  land 
acquisition,  the  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  all  hardship  cases,  including  both  split 
and  non-spUt  uacts.  abaU  be  given  equal 
consideration  in  estabUahlng  land  to  be  ac- 
quired  for  project  p\irx>osee  within  the  avaU- 
ahle  funds. 

MlUlcan  and  Navasota  Reservoirs.  Texas. — 
The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
tlSO.OOO  allocated  for  preoonstruction  plan- 
ning  on  the  MlUlcan  project  shall  be  used 
primarily  for  environmental  and  ecological 
studies  of  the  Mllltcan  and  Navasota  Reser- 
voirs, as  specified  In  the  Senate  Committee 
report. 

Recreation  facilities,  con^ileted  projects. — 
The  Increase  over  the  House  Bill  figure  shall 
be  allocated  as  follows;  Millwood  Reservoir. 
Arkansas.  J75.0O0;  John  Redmond  Reeervolr, 
Kansas.  eSO.OOO;  Keystone  Reeervolr.  Okla- 
homa. S75.000;  and  Perrells  Bridge  Reser- 
voir. Texas.  tTB.OOO. 

Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $04,000,- 
000  Instead  of  $79 .078 .000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  »91,004»000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  Includes  »20.000  for  the  Old  and  Atcha- 
falaya  Rivers,  Louisiana,  study;  (30.000  for 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis.  Tennes- 
see, study;  $10,000  for  the  Wolf  and  Looea- 
hatchle  Rivers.  Tenn,,  and  Mlas.,  study;  $1.- 
2&0.000  for  Channel  improvement;  $1,260,000 
for  the  St,  Francis  Basin;  $3,000,000  for  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin;  and  a  decrease  of  $138,000 
for  savings  and  slippage. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  General 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $392,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$390,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Qeneral  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  7:   Appropriates  $30,480.- 
000  Instead  of  $35,350,000  as  proposed  by  the 


mtrvt  »hUi  wlB  ba  ntMi«l       •  nntnoad  trem  (tol  y«r  1970  bgdfatary 


House  and  $25,800,000  as  propoeed  by  tbe 
Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House  Mil 
amount  includes  $67,000  for  sU  new  por- 
tions in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  and  $63,000  to 
make  provision  for  five  additional  poslUons 
In  the  Division  offices  for  environmental 
quality  activities. 

Administrative  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  a  ilmitatloo  of 
$181,000,000  on  the  capital  of  the  revolving 
funds.  Corps  of  Englneera.  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $178,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Thk  PaNsica  OsmaIb 
CaiuU  Zone  Ocvemvnent 
Opiating   Expenses 
Amendment  No.  0:  Appropriates  $44,128,- 
000   as  propoeed   by   the  Senate   Instead  of 
$43,800,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House.  The 
increase  over  the  House  bill  amount  Is  foe 
unanticipated  cost  increases  which  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  budget  submission. 
Capital  Outlay 
Amendments  Noe.  10,  11.  and  12:  Adjust 
passenger  motor  vehicle  limitations  to  pro- 
vide two  additional  ambulances  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate.  ^^ 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $1,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $1.- 
850.000  as  propose  by  the  Senate. 
Panama  Canal  Company 
Corpcx^atlon 
AmendmentB  Nos.  14  and  16:  Adjust  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  limitations  for  the  Oor- 
p<»aUon  to  delete  authority  for  the  addi- 
tion of  two  vehicles  related  to  the  adjust- 
ments made  under  amendment*  10,  II.  and 
13  for  tbe  Canal  Zone  Oovemment. 

TTTLE  lU— DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 

INTERIOR 

FtaMOUL  WATSa  QUALITT   ASKINIVraaTlON 

Pollution  Control  Operations  and  Research 
Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $98,618.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$98,018,000  as  proposed  by  tiie  House.  The 
Increase  provided  over  the  House  bUl  is  for 
initiation  of  the  Alaska  Village  Safe  Water 
?*cllltles  Demonstration  Project  authorized 
In  the  Water  Quality  In^Movement  Act  of 
1970. 

Construction  Oraats  for  Waste  Treatment 
Works 
Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  funds  appropriated 


for  fiscal  year  1970  and  allocated  to  States 
ahaU  not  be  reaUotted  in  accordance  with 
seoUon  8(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  until  May  16,  1971. 
iiurtead  al  December  31,  1970. 

BuaxAU  or  RixxaMATXOM 
General  Investigations 
Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $19,060,- 
000  instead  of  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by  tlw 
House  and  $19,100,000  as  piupoged  by  Xbm 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  ovar  tba  HoUM 
bUl  includes  $40,000  for  a  reappniaal  o<  ttM 
feasibility  study  of  the  Medford  Dlvirton. 
Rogue  River  Project.  Oregon,  and  $36,000  to 
initiate  a  reconnaissance  study  of  Weetem 
Box  Elder  County.  Utah. 

Oonstructlon  and  Rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  19:  Apprrjprtfttee  $186,- 
793,000  instead  otf  $161,610,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $187,931,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  providod  ov«r  tha 
House  bill  shall  be  aUocated  as  foUawa: 
Oentz«l  Valley  Project.  Aubum-Polaom  South 
Unit.  Calif..  $3,000,000;  Tualatin  Project.  Ore.. 
(land  acquisition) .  $400,000;  Washoe  Project, 
Nev.  and  Calif,  (drainage  and  miner  con- 
struction) ,  $185,000;  Cascade  Irrigation  Dl»- 
trlcl,  Waab.  (rehabilitation  and  betterment). 
$5,000:  3hoeI»ne  project.  Garland  Division, 
Wyo.  (rrtiablUtation  and  betterment) ,  $300,- 
000;  Unoompahgre  project.  Ounnlaan  Tun- 
nel.' Oolo.  (rehabiUtation  and  betterment). 
$133,000;  GazTlson  Diversion  Unit,  NJ>..  $1.- 
000.000;  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  Mlnot  Ex- 
tension. NJ3..  $470,000;  Oahe  Unit.  3J>.  (land 
acqulsiUon).  $350,000;  Investigations.  Ml»- 
eourl  River  Basin  Division,  to  InltlaU  a  study 
for  water  development  in  eastern  Montana. 
$100,000;  and  Other  Department  AgecelM. 
Mlaaourt  River  Basin,  to  continue  artifact 
preservation  work  in  connection  with  the 
steamboat  Bertrand.  $140,000. 

The  allowance  of  $16,640,000  ap^jcoved  tor 
the  Wesilanda  distribution  and  drainage 
system  of  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central 
Vallev  Project,  CaUfomla.  includes  $1,500,000 
for  the  Pleasant  Valley  Oanal. 

.Amendments  Nos.  30  and  21:  Reported  In 
technical  disagreement.  The  manafeca  on 
the  part  of  the  Bouse  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
which  appropriate  $5,000  for  the  Cascade  Irri- 
gation Distxld.  Kllenborg.  Waah.,  to  lnltla«« 
a  rehabiUtation  and  becterment  program 
under  the  Act  of  August  7,  1949.  as  amended, 
to  be  r«pald  in  full  under  condltiona  satis- 
factory to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interlcr. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
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concur  in  the  Senaie  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  not  to  exc«ed  9140,000  o:  the 
appropriation  may  be  u:»ed  Tor  arcbeologlcal 
salvage  of  the  cargo  of  the  steamboat  "Ber- 
traQd"  in  tti«  Mi&^ourl  River  Bafilu. 

Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
Amendments  Nos.  23.  34.  and  3S:  Appro- 
priate «22.37S,000  ItuUad  of  •31J60.000  ftB 
propcsed  by  the  House  and  •23.175.000  as 
prcpo&ed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  pro- 
vided over  tbe  House  bill  Includes  tlSO.OOO 
for  the  Curecantl  unit,  Colo.;  $100,000  for 
addUlonal  advance  planning  on  the  Anlmas- 
LaPlata  participating  project.  Colo  ;  »476.00O 
for  the  San  Juan-Chama  participating  proj- 
ect, Colo,  and  N,M.;  $50,000  to  inlttaie  ad- 
vance planning  on  the  San  Miguel  partici- 
pating project.  Colo.:  and  $340,000  for  recrea- 
tion and  ftsh  and  wildlife  facUuies  (Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife),  including: 
$300,000  for  additional  facilities  at  the  Jones 
Hole  National  Pish  Hatchery.  Utah:  $18,000 
for  reservoir  fishery  In  vest  Igat  tons.  Heron 
Rescr\-jlr.  San  Juan-Chama  project,  Colo, 
and  New  Mexico;  and  $22,000  for  waterfowl 
area  land  acquisition.  Hammond  project. 
New  Mexico. 

The  allowance  of  $165,000  for  the  FrulUand 
Mesa  Participating  project,  Colorado,  in- 
cludes $30,000  for  Initiating  construction  on 
the  replacement  of  siphons  on  tbe  Gould 
Canal  and  $135,000  to  continue  advance 
planning  on  the  project.  Otmstructlon  ap- 
proral  at  tbis  time  is  limited  to  tbe  siphon 
replacement. 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  accept- 
ance of  $10,000  tn  contributed  funds  from 
the  San  Miguel  Water  Conservancy  District 
for  pre-conatructlon  plaanlng  on  the  San 
Miguel  Participating  project.  Colorado. 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Amendment  No.  26;  Appropria^^es  $7,698,000 
as  pmposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $6,498- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase 
provided  over  the  Senate  bill  Is  for  the 
initiation  of  construction  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona project. 

BoirNEvnxc  Powxb  AomKisnATioN 
Construction 
Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $01,600.- 
000  as  propcaed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$00,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
increase  provided  over  the  House  blU  Is  for 
the  procurement  of  equipment  In  connec- 
tJon  with  the  280  KV  line  from  Toledo  to 
Wendson. 

£OirTHE.\STEKN  PoWEK  ADMtN WTEAllCN 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  proposal 
of  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
to  use  conaolldated  net  btuing  for  the  settle- 
ment of  its  accc'jnu  with  the  Alabama  Pow- 
er Company  and  the  Georgia  Power  Company, 

Omcr  or  the  SecaKTAaT 

Underground    Electric    Power    Transmission 

Research 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $750,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,000,- 
000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  allowance 
includes  $50,000  for  administration  and  con- 
trac t  supervision ,  IncI udlng  the  provision 
for  two  additional  positions,  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

TITLE    rV — INDEPENDENT    OFFICES 

Temnxssex  Vaixxy  AtrrHoaiTT 

Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Fund 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $58,180.- 
000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $54,- 
180.000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  The  In- 
crease provides  $3,000,000  for  tbe  Upper 
French  Broad  Project,  Mills  River  Reser- 
voir, North  Carolina,  consisting  of  $600,000 
for  planning  and  administration  and 
$1,400,000  for  land  acquisition. 

To  comply  with  the  requirements  of  state 
law,  tbe  conferees   are  in   agreement   that. 


prior  to  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  funds 
provided  for  the  Yellow  Creek  Port  project. 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  enter  luto 
a  new  contract,  or  modify  repayment  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  contract,  with  iho 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Board  and  the  Tombigbce  River  Valley  Water 
Management  District  of  Mixslssippi.  provid- 
ing that  funds  available  from  the  sale  or  lease 
of  industrial  sites  and  related  lands  or  In- 
terests In  lands  owned  other  than  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Bond 
and  Interest  Sinking  Fund  of  the  Port,  and 
such  excess  revenues  shall  then  be  paid 
into  the  Federal  smklng  Fund  together  with 
all  available  revenues  derived  from  the  use 
of  federal  facilities. 

WATT:a  RES0C8C£a  Council 
Water  Resources  Planning 
Amendments  Noe.  30  and  31:  Appropriate 
$5,150,000  Instead  of  $4,650,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $5,550,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  la  for  planning  grants  to  the  states  under 
UUe  ni  providing  a  total  of  $3,600,000  for 
this  purpose. 

Co»rTC]tENCC    TOTM^-WrTH    COHPAalSONS 

The  total  new  budget  ( obllgatlonal )  au- 
thority for  tbe  Uscal  year  1971  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  Oscal  year  1970  total,  the 
1971  budget  estlnmte  total,  and  the  House 
and  tbe  Senate  blUs  follow : 

New    budget     (obllgaUonal) 

authority.  Oscal  year  1070.  $4,768,767,500 
Budget    estanates    of    new 

( obllgatlonal )       authority, 

fiscal       year       1071       (as 

amended) 5,263,433.000 

House  bill.  Oscal  year  1971..  5.  236.  SOB.  000 
Senate  blU.  fiscal  year  1971.  6.298,695,000 
Conference  agreement' 5.239.324,000 

>  Includes  $852,208,000  in  amendments  Nos. 
4.  21  and  22  reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. 

Conference  agreement  compared  with : 
New    budget     (obllgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1070_     +470.556.600 
Budget     estimates     of     new 
( ObllgaUonal )       authority, 
fiscal       year       1971        (as 

amended)   —24.100,000 

House  bill.  fl*cal  year  1971..         +2.516,000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1971 . .       - 19. 371. 000 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edwasd  p.  Bolanq, 
J.iun  L.  Whtptxn. 
GnoBce  W.  Andxews, 
Gborob  Makon. 
John  J.  RuoDrs. 
OucNN  R.  Davis. 
( except  Amendment  No.  4) , 

HOWaXD    W.    ROBISON. 

(I  reserve  on  Amendment 

No.  41. 
FXANK  T.  Bow. 
( except  Amendment  No.  4 ) , 
ManageTM  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  &ny  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiKVA)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr,  Shipley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  therein  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  HECiaER  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  request,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HtTNCATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  accotmt  of  ofB- 
clal  bii5lnes5. 

Mr.  KZ.UCZYNSKI  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofB- 
clal  business. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today  through  Sep- 
tember 25,  on  accotmt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  today,  on  accotmt  of 
ofllcial  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bennett  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Winn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  ZwACH  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ad  AW. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shrxver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  MESKn.L. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberc, 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOX. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 
Mr.  Watson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MncvA) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PisHEH  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  nve  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  WoLrr. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mikva  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Koch  In  two  Instances. 


Mr.  BoGcs. 

Mr.  Dices  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  tn  three 
instances. 

Mr.  SiKES  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  two 
instances.     

SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  nile,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  368.  An  act  to  euibortae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  nmke  dlBpoelUon  of  geo- 
thermal  Bteam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflaln. 


m 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reporte  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennesaee:  Committee  of 
conferenoe.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  18127 
(Rept.  No.  91-1456).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S,  58.  An  act  providing  for  the  addition  of 
the  Freeman  School  to  tbe  Homeatead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  In  the  State  of 
Nebraelta,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

S.  621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  este-bllah- 
ment  of  tbe  Apoetle  Islands  National  I^ke- 
shore  in  tbe  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  and 

S.  3306.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  stud;  tbe  feasibility  and 
desirablUty  of  a  national  lakeehore  on  Lake 
Tahoe  In  the  State  of  Nevada  and  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  22  minutes  pjm.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  21. 
1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  aa  follows: 
3383.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
Eemiannusl  report  on  architectural  and  en- 
gineering fees  in  excess  of  135.000.  covering 
the  period  ended  December  31,  1969,  pur- 
suant to  section  103  of  tbe  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on   Appropriations. 

3383.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  flnaUy  concluded 
ivltb  respect  to  Docket  Nos.  105,  106, 107.  and 
108.  The  Osage  Nation,  Plaintiff  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
60  Stat.  1055,  25  U.3.C.,  TOt;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans* 
portatlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  entrance  and 
retention  ages,  training,  and  early  retire- 
ment for  air  trafflc  controUers.  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Offloe 
and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.K.  1B376.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  from  •636 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  tbe  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
tbe  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moaat) : 
H.R.  19377.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Soiall  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  tbe  development  and 
utlllstatlon  of  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  and  i>ollution  control:  to  as- 
sist amall  business  concerns  to  effect  con- 
versions required  to  meet  applicable  pollu- 
tion control  standards:  and  for  other  pur- 
poseB;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.R.  19378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  19  of 
tbe  Federal  Water  PolluOoai  Control  Act  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  baaardoua  poUuttng 
substances;  to  tbe  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19379.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  oAoers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  19380.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  salary  of  a  full-time  policeman 
or  other  State  or  local  law  enforcement  oOL- 
cer  shall  not  be  sub}eGt  to  the  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  19381.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  nonreimbursa- 
ble expenses  incurred  by  volunteer  flramen; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  19283.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax   the   interest  on  certailn   obUgatlons   of 
volunteer  fire  departments;  to  tbe  Commit* 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS : 
HJt.  19283.   A  bUl   to  amend   tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  students  who  wUl  provide  service  to 
commiuiltles  determined  to  have  a  shortage 
of  and  need  for  physicians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEE : 
SR.  19264.  A  bUl  to  create  a  health  secu- 
rity program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN : 
Hit.  19285.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  imlf  orm  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  producu;   to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  19286.  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  errone- 
ous, and  maUclous  credit  Information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJt.  19287.  A  bin  to  make  tbe  provl^o&s 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Aot  of  1963  ap- 
plicable to  Individuals  preparing  to  be  vol- 


unteer firemen;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  16388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  Im- 
prove In  tergovemment  al  re:  at  lonshlps  be  - 
tween  the  United  States  and  ibe  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economy  and  effl- 
clency  of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovernment  Operations. 

HJt.  19289.  A  biU  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  tbe  Executive  Office  of 
tbe  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  tn  order  to  sectire  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment  effective  pro>tectlon  and  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  19290.  A  blU  to  require  that  cerain 
dtirable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  19391.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bUlty  and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  19292.  A  bUI  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Haoardotis  Substances  Act  to  provide  for 
chlld-re&istant  packaging  to  protect  chU- 
dren  from  serious  personal  injury  or  serious 
Illness  resiUilng  from  handling,  using,  or 
ingesting  any  hazardous  substance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  19293.  A  bill  to  provide  mlnlmiiTri  dls- 
clostire  standards  for  written  warranties  and 
guarantees  of  consimier  products  against  de- 
fect or  malfonctlon;  to  define  minimum  Fed- 
eral content  standards  for  auch  warranties 
and  guarantees;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H£.  19394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  increased 
protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  19296.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Veblcle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
to  add  an  additional  title  to  provide  for 
motor  veblcle  safety  collialan  standards;  to 
the  Coomiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conuneroe. 

HJl.  19396.  A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
sliort-shelf-life  durable  products  be  promi- 
nently labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomes  dlminiabed;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  19397.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  tn  tbe  labeling  and  advertising 
of  certain  drugs  sold  by  proecnptlon  the 
"establlahed  nanw"  of  such  drugs  must  ap- 
pear each  time  the  proprietary  nanve  la 
used,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR.  19398.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PUr  Pack- 
BgiDg  and  Labeling  Act;  to  tbe  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Coounerce. 

HJl.  19399.  A  blU  to  require  that  oertaln 
processed  or  packaged  coosumer  products 
be  labeled  with  certain  information,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Oonunerce. 

HJl.  19300.  A  blU  to  reqt^re  that  oertaln 
drugs  and  pbaimaceuticals  be  prcmlnently 
labeled  as  to  tbe  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  tbe  Occn- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
HR.  19301.  A  Ull  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  over  land  areas  of  the  United  States 
untU  tbe  problem  of  sonic  boom  has  been 
solved  and  lu  effeots  controlled;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 
HJl.  19303.  A  bill  to  ban  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  credit  cards  and  require  that 
solicited  credit  cards  sent  through  the  mails 
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be  MQt  by  reffUtttrvd  or  certified  mAU;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide  a  deduc> 
tlon  from  gro&s  Income  for  certain  nonreim- 
bursable eipensee  incurred  by  volunteer  Are- 
men;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  103O4.  A  bill  relating  to  tlie  sUtua 
ol  volunteer  firemen's  organUaUons  tor  pur- 
poMS  of  liability  for  Federal  Income  taxea 
and  reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJi.  19306.  A  bill  to  require  tbat  the  pro- 
oedores  and  conduct  or  National  Guard 
organizations  used  by  States  to  control  dvU 
disturbances  within  their  borden  in  time 
of  peaoe  conforms  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Anny  and  Air  Porw;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.MZNISH: 
H.B.  1930«.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
fllghu  by  aircraft  at  supersotilc  speeds  with- 
in the  United  States  until  the  Congress  ap- 
proves Ondlngs  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  that  such 
fllghu  will  not  have  detrimental  physiologi- 
cal or  psychological  effects  on  persons  on  the 
ground:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommerce. 

By     Mr.     MOSS     (for     himself.    Mr. 

SnuKcza.  Mr.  MumASD.  Mr.  Pxcklc, 

Mr.  DmcTLL,  Mr.  Vjln  DnauM.  Mr. 

LaccTTT.    Mr.    Schtttm,    Mr.   TJosii, 

Mr.  STiKWCTOM,  Mr.  Hxchlss  of  West 

Virginia,  Mr.  Zsslocki.  Mr.  Fassata. 

Mr.  CHasa.  Mr.  Rras.  Mr.  TaAcrrs  of 

l^xas,   Mr.   Caikix.   Mr.   MooaHKAD. 

Mr.  PxFPCx.  Mr.  Albzxt.  Mr.  Rani  of 

New  York.  Mr.  Fotrr.  Mr.   Jscoas. 

Mr.  Ols*oNs.  and  Mr.  Hats)  : 

H.R  19307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 

Federal  Aviauoo  Act  of  196B  to  provide  that 

the  Ctvll  Aeronautics  Board  shall  require  the 

boycotting  of  certain  movement  by  aircraft 

in  cases  of  international  aircraft  hijacking, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kraoa. 
Mr.     GiAiMO.    Mr.    EcKHAanT.    Mrs. 
OazrvTrHS.  Mr.  Rooiwo.  Mr.  Fn.Bssr,. 
Mr.  Hox.  Mr.  BaAnaMAs.  Mr.  MosKxa, 
Bdr.  BaooicncLD.  and  Mr.  TtstnLxr) : 
BJi.  19306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XZ  of  the 
^»deral  AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  to  provide  that 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  shall  require  the 
boycotting  of  certain  movement  by  aircraft 
in  cinnit  of  intemaiional  aircraft  hijacking, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  OonunlCtee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NKDZI: 
HR   19309.  A  bill  to  amend  tectlon  308  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,   to  forbid  ttie 
solicitation  or  acceptance  of  payment  In  re- 
turn for  assisting  individuals  with  regard  to 
positions  in  any  mlUtarr  oomponent.  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PBETKB   of  North   Carolina: 
HJl.  19310.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that, 
in  casoo  of  international  aircraft  hijacking. 
American    air   carriers    shall    be   prohibited 
from  transporting  certain  persons  until  such 
time  as  the  hijacker  has  been  extradited  to 
the  flag  country  of  the  hijacked  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJt.  19311.  A  bUl  to  amend  ceotloa  819  of 
the  ImmlgratloD  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19313.  A  bUl  to  iffoblhlt  flight  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commeroe  to  avoid 
proaecutlon  for  the  killing  of  a  pt^lceman 
or  fireman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ctary. 

ByBlr.BOlB: 
TT«  19317.  A  tm  to  prohibit  avaulta  on 
Bute  law  enforooDMnt  oOoen.  flmntD.  and 


Judicial  oflloers;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judlclarr.  

By  Mr.  3HRIVER: 
HJL.  19314.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Oode,  to  permit  educatlooal  aaslatanoe 
allowances  to  be  paid  for  refresher  training 
in  certain  avl&Uon  mechanics;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEICKSR: 
H^.  19315.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   Transportation   to   prescribe   regulations 
governing  the  hiunane  treatment  of  animals 
transported  in  air  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.B.  19316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentioide  Act.  so 
as  to  prohibit  the  dlstrlbuUOQ.  sale,  or  offer 
for  sale  of  the  element  mercury,  or  chemical 
compounds  containing  mercury,  for  use  in 
Insecticides,  funglddee.  and  rodentlcldea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CouGBUN,  and  Mr.  Eacu) : 
HJL  19317.  A  bill  to  prohibit  assaulu  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  oncers;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAauAH,  Mr.  RooEBS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sarmrixu},  Mr.  Kraos,  Mr.  Paxm 
ot  North  Carolina,  and   Mr.   Havr- 

XNGB)  : 

H^.  19318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand,  improve,  and 
twtter  coordinate  the  fanUly  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  reeeareh  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.DOWHINa: 

H.R.  19319.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian,  oo- 
clally  oriented  research  and  development 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl  19330,  A  bUl  to  deter  alrwaft  piracy 
by  invoking  a  commercial  air  traffic  quaran- 
tine against  countriea  abetting  aircraft  pi- 
racy; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

HJl.  19331.  A  bill  to  proTlde  a  prtrate  right 
of  action  to  protect  the  air.  water,  and  other 
natural  resources  o<  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  public  trust  therein;  to  the  Committee 
oo  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  niASER : 

HJt  19333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  conduct  re- 
search and  educational  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment actlvlUee,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO  <for  himself,  Ur. 
BcKHABOT.  and  Mr.  Pxmx) : 

HH.  19333.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  conduct  re- 
search and  educational  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
clTlllan,  eoolally  orlent*d  rerearch  and  de- 
velopment actlTltlee.  and  for  other  purjKises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bdenoe  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  HANNA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Uta- 
acTT,  Mr.  AwwuMxio.  Mr.  Brura  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  FxiaRAN) : 

H.R.  18334.  A  bill  to  provide  protection  for 
the  fish  reeouroee  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding the  freshwater  and  marine  fish  cul- 
tural industries  against  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  diseases  of  flah  and  aheH- 
flah.  for  the  study  of  water  pollution  and 
fish  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries.   

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baovnt 
of  California.  Mrs.  CarsHOLM,  Mr. 
ExLSXRC.  Mr.  Halpckn,  Mr.  Has- 
anvcTOK.  Mr.  Hcculeb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  NicBOui,  Mr.    O'Hasa,   Mr.   Or- 

TXNOEB.    Mr.   PODCU.,   Mr.   RoSCNTHAIs 

Mr.  RorBAL.  and  Mrs.  Suixivan)  : 
HJl.  19325.  A  hill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  ReAponslbiUtles.  and 
for  other  puri>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Chisholm)  : 
HH.  19336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  in  the  development, 
acquisition,  and  Installation  of  aircraft  antl- 
hijacking  detection  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  Pcppcb   (for  himself.  Mr.  Nnt, 
Mr.  WALon.  Mr.  Adaus.  Mr.  Buoct, 
iir.  Bkovtk  of  CalUornla,  Mr.  Dad- 
DASio,  Mr.  Hath.\wat,  Mr.  Kke.  Mr. 
Ktbos.  Mr.  LsGcnr,  Mr.  MtrapHT  of 
New  Tork.  Mr.  OrriNGsa.  Mr.  Roskn- 
thal.  Mr.  OiLBUtT.  Mr.  Gakmatz.  Mr. 
BiNCKAH,    Mr.    Ralpixk,    Mr.    Hab- 
azKCTON,    Mr.    MATStrNACA.    Mr.    Sr- 
MtHCTOH,   Mr.   nu&R.   Mr.   EnjiBo. 
and  Mr.  Tunnkt  > : 
HJl.  19337.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Juvenile 
Research  Institute  and  Training  Center:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJt.  19328.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Comnila- 
slon  on  the  medical  and  psychological  ade- 
quacy of  the  physical  and  mental  examlna- 
tlona  conducted  by  the  Armed  Forces  with 
re^>ect    to   registrants    under    the    selective 
service  laws;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sennoea. 

HJl.  19339.  A  blU  to  require  the  Depatt- 
ment  of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  mili- 
tary material;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloes. 

ByMr.WHAXJXT: 
H.R  19330.  A  btU  to  provide  that  amounts 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  may  be  used  only 
for  highway  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Srxmis  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Rhoms.  Mr. 

DsBwiNSKi.   Mr.  HosMza,  Mr.  Fno- 

BAN,  Mr.  BoK,  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 

H.R.  19331.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Consumer 

Affairs  Service  In  order  to  secure  within  the 

Federal  Government  effective  protection  and 

representation  of  the  Interesu  of  oonsumera. 

and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 

on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself.  Ut,  Bir- 

csAKAN.  Mr.  BnsJEz  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Do!r  H  CLAtmKM,  and  Mr.  Farr) : 

HJl.  19333.  A  blU  to  provide  a  penalty  for 

unlawful  assault  upon  poilcsmen.  ftramen, 

aod  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and  for 

other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mub- 
PHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr. 
SrucKXT,  Mr.  BcKUAaDT,  Mr.  ExrrH, 
Mr.  Hasvkt,  and  Mr.  Tbompson  of 
OaorgU): 
HA.  193SS.  A  bUl  to  prorlde  greater  pro- 
tection for  ctistomers  of  registered  brokers 
and  dealers  and  members  of  national  securl- 
Ues  exchanges;  to  the  Commlttae  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ifr.  MOSS  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Bctb. 
Mr.  dCKXuxa,  Mr.  BasiwaiT,  Mr^Or- 
nnaiK.  \Sj.  HsaaiKoroK,  Mr.  TUB* 
HAM,  Mr.  MooaKKAii.  Mr.  ■aouinff, 
Mr.  BaoTBZLx.  of  North  OaroUna. 
Mrs.  Mat.  Mr.  Taloott.  Mr.  1 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Basa- 

co,  Mr.  HALPsaN,  Mr.  FAaBsrau*,  Mr. 
CLivstAKD,  Mr,  Pippn,  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  HsLvroaai,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Meejs, 

Mr.  CSoNSKi,  and  Mr.  Asxm>s) : 
H.R.  19334.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
uid  welfare  by  expanding.  Improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
»er\'lcea  and  population  research  aoUvltles 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

By   Mr.   HOBTON    (for   himself.  Mr. 
ButTOK,   Mr.  Skxth   of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  BaowM  of  Michigan,  and  M^. 
TATLoa) : 
HJl.  19336.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
uid  welfare  by  expanding.   Improving,   and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning  serv- 
ices  and    population   research   activities   of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OK  tA  OARZA: 
HH.  19336.  A  bUl  authorising  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  for 
flood  prevention  and  other  purposes  in  ttie 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin.  Tes.,  to  enhanoe 
and  stabUlae  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
area:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
HJl.  19337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  disabled  veter- 
ans   eligible    for    assistance    in    acquiring 
specially  adapted  housing;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HECHLEB  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.    19336.   A  biU   to  amend   tbe  inibllo 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for 
the    estatdlshment    of    a    National    Health 
Service  Corps;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LOWKNSTEIN: 
HJl.  19339.  A  blU  to  prohibit  flight  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid  pros- 
Z        ecutlon  for   the   killing  of   a  policeman  or 
3  '      fireman;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 
X  By  Mr.  MacGR£OOR: 

HJl.  19340.  A  bill  relating  to  the  control 
of  organized  crime  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
HJl.  19341.  A  bUl  to  creaU  a  health  secu- 
rity program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By    Mr.    SATLOa    {for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 
AsPiKALL,  Mr.  TATioa,  Mr.  JoHNaoN 
of  California,  Mr.  Uoau..  Mr.  Kast- 
KKMKXCS,    Mr.    O'Hasa,    Mr.    Btan, 
Mr.     McCLuas.      Mr.     Rtrppa,      Mr. 
Srnu-rroH,    Mr.   Mostok,   Mr.   Qwk, 
and  Mr.  Bxall  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  19342.  A  bill  to  eetabUsh  and  develop 
the    CheeapealLe   and   Ohio    Canal   National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tha  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  19343.  A  blU  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 


ards for  the  accreditation  of  sasoelatlons  of 
producers,  to  defl"e  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  assoclauons  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE : 
HH.  19344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  control  of 
the  use  of  the  element  mercury  or  Its  com- 
pounds, and  fCH-  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJ.Res.  1372.  Joint  resolution  to  autbor- 
IBO  the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning October  &.  1970.  and  ending  Octo- 
t>er  9,  1970.  as  "National  PTA  Week";  to  tha 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOWENSTEXN: 
H.J.  Res.  1373.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  ths  Pederui  lYade  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion of  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
home  improvement  industry,  to  expand  its 
enforcement  acUvttles  In  this  area,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINDLET; 
H.J.  Rec.  1374.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
a  Citizenship  Commencement  Ceremony  for 
new  voters;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   DEVINE; 
H.   Con.   Res.   737.   Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  detennlzie  and  under- 
take iH}propriate  actions  with  respect  to  stop- 
ping armed  attacks  on  aircraft  and  paaaen* 
gets  engaged  in  Lntematlonal  travel;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalxa. 

By  Mr.  YATES   (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Ab- 
BTTT,    Mr.    BiKsm,    Mr.    BanacuT, 
Mr.     CoBjRCTT.     Mr.     Duhcaiv,     Mrs. 
Dwnx.  Mr.  Ra.BaaQ,  Mr.  ftsH,  Mr. 
Fisaxx,  Mr,  FtTLTOK  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  OaovxK,  Mr.  HxX'SToaKZ.  Mr.  Hoa- 
Mxa,  Mr.  Huix,  Mr.  Ixogxtt.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kmxaixt,  Mr.  Nkl£XM,  Mr.  Nuiaou, 
Mr.  PEPPsa,  Mr.  PcaKZirs.  Ur.  BooBBa, 
of  Florida.  Mr.  SiKxs.  Mr.  WAsuv, 
and  Mr.  Wkiqht)  : 
H   Con.   Res.    73S.   Concurrent  resolixtton 
urging  the  President  to  determine  and  un- 
dertake appropriate  actions  with  respeot  to 
stopping  armed  attacks  on  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  in  International  Uaval;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  Oon.  Res.  739.  Concurrent  resolution  «x- 
presclng  the  sense  of  Congress  on  representa- 
tion of  China  m  the  United  Nations;  to  tiM 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CRAMER    (for    hlmseU.   Ur. 

ABSOTT,  Mr.  ASCBNXTKT,  IIT.  BSXf- 
HBTT,  Mr.  BOCHAMAH,  Mr.  BmKX  of 
Florida,  Mr.  BuaH,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
■CN,  Mr.  COLUHS,  Mr.  DaawuiaKZ. 
Ur.  Dmajiaow,  Mr.  Duircajr,  Ur. 
FtTirr,  Mr.  FBar,  Ur.  FoLTOif  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mx.  Joma  of  Ztartlk 
CaroUna,  Ut.  tMmam,  Ur.  Uxchbv 
Ur.  Mmx.  Ur.  Fibmb.  Ut.  Hun, 


Ur.  Sattbkfixld.  Ur.  Saaa.  Ifr. 
Watson,  and  Mr.  Whitow)  : 
H.  B«a.  1318.  Resolution  e^resslng  tbe 
sanae  ot  the  Bouse  with  respect  to  an  early 
xvBOlutlon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  pro- 
blams  Involved  in  desegregating  the  Nation's 
public  schools;  to  ths  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MURPHT  cf  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Bdr.  l.EOG«rr.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clatt- 
sxM,  Mr.  SroQcxT,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  Hunt  Mr.  Podbx  Mr. 
BooxND.    Mr.    Eujnao,    Mr.    Pxcxi.b, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Rooktt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Mr.   Bbasco.  Mr.  Mzkva,  Mr. 
McHnbaixt,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Hos.  Mr. 
Biagci,  Mr.  HAU>Eur.  Mr.  CNxnx  of 
Maasachusetts,  Mr.  Cabbt,  Mr.  DuM" 
CAN,  Mr.  H13.8TOSKI.  and  Mr.  WncK- 
BB)  : 
H.  Res.  1214.  Resolution  caning  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  and  control  can- 
cer Within  this  decade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHWBNOELr 

R.  Res.  1315.  ReB(4utlon  providing  for  the 
copying  and  dtstrtbutloa  by  the  U.S.  Ci4>ltol 
Historical  Society  of  tbe  fllm  of  the  cere- 
monies and  reenactment  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Second  Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln;  to  the  Commlttoe  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Dnder  clause  1  of  rule  xxii    private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJt.  19345.  A  bill  for  the  leUef  of  Mis. 
Marte   B.   Tots;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.HlCKS: 
H.R.  1934G.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  O. 
Ivey,  sergeant,  UB.  army   (retired);   to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  PRICE  of  Dllnols: 
HR.  19347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Watlaee 
L.  Locke.   Jr.,   lance   corporaL   UB.   as^^^w^^ 
Corps   Reserve;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIAI£ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxit  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

437.  By  the  SPBAKBR:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CalUonila.  rela- 
tive to  private  enterprise;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

438.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia,  relative  to  fish  and 
wildlife;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

439.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  SUte  of  c&Ufomla,  relaUve  to  Fadval 
earned  Income  exemption  for  wtifaze  fam- 
ilies; to  the  Committee  an  Ways  and  M»*tt», 


SENATE— Thursday,  September  17,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  i>ro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  RiJBSZLL), 

The  Chaplain,  the  RCTerend  Edward 
U  R.  Elsoo,  DX>„  offered  the  followlns 
prays: 

Almighty  God,  whoee  ear  Is  open  to 
those  of  bumble  spirit  and  of  contrite 
heart,  hear  us  in  our  morning  prayer. 
Watch  over  the  deliberations  ot  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Embue  them  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth; 
and  ao  rule  their  hearts  and  the  hearts 


of  all  the  people  as  to  make  this  Nation 
strong  and  great  In  tbe  fear  of  Ood. 

Brood  over  the  nations  of  the  world 
dispelling  fear  and  hate,  instilling  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  Bm>d  will.  Conveit 
peace  talkers  into  peacemakers — the  pa- 
tient builders  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation and  fraternity.  May  mankind 
win  by  persuasion  and  love  what  cannot 
be  attained  by  threats  and  force.  May 
Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  In  heaven. 

In  the  name  of  Him  la  whose  will  la 
our  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday.  Septem- 
ber IS,  1970,  is  dlqiensed  with. 


IHRBCTr    POPULAR    ELECTION    OF 
'the  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 

I^IESIDENT 

Itie  PRESIDEHT  pro  tempore.  "But 
CbAir  now  laja  before  Qw  Senate  tbe 
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unfinished  btuines£  of  the  previous  d&y. 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
(oUo«m:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  pro- 
poeing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

COMTHOtXXS   TOtT  TTIfVn   CU3TVtS  MOTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the 
Qrsl  hour  of  today's  session  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Bath)  and  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott*. 

coMMrmx  MurriMG  duunc  sknatx 

SESSION OBJECrSOH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSPIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  must  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempiore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  committee  meetings 
cannot  be  held  during  the  Senate's  ses- 
sion today. 

oBsim  or  BCsxNxsa 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  .vield  briefly,  as  minority  lead- 
er I  designate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnacx)  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  this  side  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  that  right,  of  course,  to  des- 
ignate any  Member  he  desires. 

Who  yields  time,  and  to  whom? 

Well,  If  no  Senator  desires  to  speak 

Mr.  MANSFIELD-  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i£  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BA'TH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  lollcall  starts  today  on  the 
motion  to  Invoke  cloture,  and  until  the 
vote  is  announced,  the  Senate  Uoor  and 
the  Soiate  lobby  be  cleared  of  all  aides 
to  Senators  with  the  exception  of  aides 
to  the  leadership. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTfRD  of  We-it  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopir). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  intervene  in  the  debate  at 
this  time  and  would  not  do  so  except  that 
we  are  to  vote  on  cloture  and  a  vote  for 
or  against  cloture  does  not  indicate  defi- 
nitely one's  position  upon  the  substan- 
tive issue — Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 

I  would  be  a<^nst  cloture  at  this  time, 
whether  for  or  against  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1,  because  I  think  it  Impossible 
at  this  late  hour  in  the  session  when 
many  Senators  are  engaged  in  their 
election  campaigns,  when  many  bills 
must  be  passed  in  order  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  Oovemment,  to  have  a 
thorough  debate  upon  an  issue  which 
would  change  radically  the  federal  struc- 
ture of  the  country  so  far  as  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  is  con- 
cemed- 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  and  I  have 
made  it  clear  to  those  who  have  talked  to 
me — that  I  am  against  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1.  In  the  brief  time  I  have,  I 
cannot  elaborate,  but  I  am  against  it, 
nrst.  because  I  consider  the  present  fed- 
eral system  has  worked  well  and  has  en- 
abled the  majority  to  assert  its  will  dur- 
ing the  history  of  this  country,  with  the 
clear  exception  of  one  election,  and  it 
has  not  caused  the  election  of  President 
to  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  182S.  With  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  "faithless  elector,"  the 
system  will  continue  to  work  well.  The 
arguments  that  are  nmde  against  the 
present  system,  and  for  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  cannot  tie  proved  or  disap- 
proved with  exactitude,  but  if  the  so- 
called  direct  popular  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  should  be 
approved,  I  think  that  the  very  defects 
its  supporters  predict  for  the  future  in 
our  present  system — defects  which  have 
not  occurred  in  the  past — would  be  more 
likely  to  occur  under  a  so-called  direct 
popular  vote  system  which  appeals 
chiefly  to  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
democratic  procedure, 

I  would  believe  it  Is  more  likely  with 
such  a  system  that  there  would  be  great- 
er chances  for  fraud  and  for  defects  In 
elections  in  the  States  which  would  lie 
dilBcult  to  determine  and  difficult  to  cor- 
rect 

I  think  it  is  more  likely,  instead  of  as- 
suring the  popular  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  a  majority  vote,  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  splinter  parties  which 
would  certainly  be  established  In  this 
country,  an(J  the  runoff  provision  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  for  the  election 
of  a  President  by  popular  vote.  We  had 
one  experience  in  my  State  with  a  so- 
called  runoff  system.  I  had  a  chance  to 
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obsene  it,  and  in  other  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  runoff  system — doubted  by 
practically  everyone  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  whether  for  or  against  the  meas- 
ure, would  tend  to  bring  about  coali- 
tions of  dissimilar  groups  united  to  de- 
feat the  candidates  w  ho  had  received  the 
most  votes  in  the  first  election. 

Finally,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
pointed  out  so  well  on  the  16th,  I  think 
it  Inevitable  that  the  amendment  would 
cause  candidates  for  the  OfDce  of  Presi- 
dent to  devote  and  direct  their  appeals, 
their  programs  and  their  principles  to 
the  most  populous  States  of  the  Union. 
Of  course,  they  would  have  to  cater  to 
the  special  interests  of  those  States. 

Today,  under  the  federal  system  a 
candidate  must  appeal  with  his  views 
and  program  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country,  and  direct  his  efforts  alike  to 
the  urban  areas  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  the  western  seaboard,  to  the 
plains  and  Moimtaln  States,  the  South- 
west, the  South,  the  Border  States,  of 
which  my  State  Is  one,  the  great  Mid- 
west, and  to  all  the  peoples  and  interests 
of  the  country.  Tliis  is  a  much  more 
democratic  way  than  would  be  fostered 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  It  Is  much 
more  likely  to  result  in  the  election  of  a 
President  who.  In  the  federal  sense.  Is 
representative  of  the  people  and  who.  In 
the  dem(Kratic  sense,  has  considered  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Nation  and  not 
simply  of  those  areas  which  have  the 
largest  popular  vote. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  for 
cloture.  There  caimot  be  a  comprehen- 
sive debate  at  this  time.  I  make  my  posi- 
tion known  chiefly  because  I  am  against 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  I. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  permit  me  30  .seconds  in  which 
to  ask  him  a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yields  himself  1  minute 
in  which  to  ask  a  question  which  would 
be  very  simple  to  answer. 

Considering  my  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  had  hoped 
that  logic  would  find  him  on  the  other 
side.  But  I  respect  his  difference  of  opin- 
ion. He  makes  a  very  telling  presenta- 
Oon  In  support  of  another  proposal 
which  Is  presently  before  the  Senate  and 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  sought 
unanimous  consent  to  get  scheduled  for 
a  vote  the  other  day.  which  request  was 
objected  to  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BA'VTI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1   additional  minute. 

The  FRHSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  If, 
after  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter  more  fully — if  In- 
deed the  Senator  Is  going  to  vote  against 
cloture — will  he  join  with  those  of  us 
who  want  the  Senate  to  work  Its  will 
and  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
matter  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
says  he  farora? 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tlie  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mi'.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
that  I  favor  an  amendment  which  would 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  faithless  voter. 
If  that  were  the  only  matter  before  the 
Senate,  of  course,  1  would  be  ready  u) 
vote  on  it  But  there  are  other  matters 
before  the  Senate,  as  I  have  said,  and 
iheie  cannot  be  any  comprehensive  de- 
bate at  this  time. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I 
think  he  has  summarized  the  feeling  of 
many  of  us  with  respect  to  this  cloture 
motion  as  well  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1. 

It  strikes  me  that  all  too  often  we  get 
caught  up  in  a  wave  of  emotion  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  direct  vote  will  uAve 
the  matter  of  the  minority  President  and 
the  (aiUUess  elector. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  time  and 
time  again  that  the  direct  popular  vote  is 
more  likely  to  get  us  a  minority  President 
than  any  other  system  I  have  seen  yet. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
performed  a  very  fruitful  and  useful 
service  in  his  discussion  this  morning. 
And  I  congratulate  hun 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  DeJaware.  Mr. 
Piesldent  I  have  not  takrn  sny  uosicon 
as  far  as  Senate  Joint  R<?sa!utiin  1  is 
concerned.  I  personally  feel  that  our 
existing  electoral  system  should  b? 
changed.  I  personally  prefer  the  di>trict 
system. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  Senate  could 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  these  various 
measures.  I  still  hope  that  It  can,  but 
this  Is  not  the  way  to  have  these  meas- 
ures Intelligently  considered. 

I  think  that  we  would  make  a  big  mis- 
take to  invoke  cloture  on  something  this 
important  and  have  to  vote  under  the 
rules  of  cloture.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  once  we  in- 
voke cloture  we  start  voting  on  these 
series  of  amendments  without  any  de- 
bate whatever  and  without  any  chance 
to  explain  the  amendments.  We  have  at 
least  12  amendments  pending.  Amend- 
ments can  be  offered  at  any  time  during 
the  hour.  I  understand  that  there  might 
be  six  or  eight  more  amendments  pre- 
sented this  morning  before  the  cloture 
vote. 

We  have  no  Idea  what  the  amend- 
ments would  embrace.  We  might  have 
an  amendment  to  abolish  the  present 
system  of  apportionment  in  the  Senate. 
We  do  not  get  intelligent  action  by 
Invoking   cloture,   and   it   Is   a   drastic 
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measure  which  should  only  be  used  as  a 
last  resort. 

I  have  voted  in  the  past  for  cloture. 
I  would  do  so  again  under  clrciimstances 
where  the  Senate  was  being  denied  the 
right  to  work  its  will  on  a  measure  of 
national  importance.  I  think  itiis  meas- 
ure is  of  national  importance,  but  cloture 
should  tie  enacted  only  after  the  Senate 
has  tried  to  get  to  a  vote  by  holding  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  and  trying  to 
get  action. 

In  this  particular  case  we  have  had  no 
filibuster.  The  Senate  has  been,  in  effect, 
gouig  tlirough  a  complete  farce  as  far  as 
seriously  tr>ing  to  get  this  meaiure  to  a 
vote. 

Tills  measure.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  was  reported  on  June  18  but  was 
not  laid  before  the  Senate  until  the  eve 
of  the  Labor  Day  recess.  We  came  back 
September  8.  The  measure  was  made  the 
pending  business.  Since  that  time  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  votes.  The 
Senate  has  been  convening  as  early  as 
9  o'clock  and  listened  to  many  nonger- 
mane  speecnes.  Then  later  in  the  after- 
noon we  would  lay  the  resolution  aside 
and  proceed  to  the  other  business  of  the 
Senate.  During  the  past  2  weeks  we  have 
had  a  series  of  votes  on  other  types  of 
legislation.  This  week  we  passed  the  farm 
bill.  Last  night  we  passed  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
They  are  important — I  do  not  object  to 
that — but  let  us  face  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  time  we  have  been  supposed  to 
be  debattng  this  resolution,  there  would 
often  be  no  speakers  available  for  either 
side  of  the  argument  The  Senate  would 
stand  in  recess  waiting  for  speakers. 

It  lias  been  my  experience — and  I  am 
sure  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia '  Mr.  Rosselli  ,will  support 
this  point— that  in  a  bona  fide  filibuster 
the  Senate  considers  only  the  pending 
business,  coming  in  early  in  the  morning 
and  not  laying  It  aside  for  any  other  busi- 
ness. We  stay  m  session  late  at  night  and 
work  until  we  can  get  to  a  vote.  In  the 
meantime  all  committees  would  cease 
work  in  order  that  Members  could  be  In 
attendance  on  the  floor. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  want  no 
part  of  such  a  farcial  procedure  where 
we  go  through  the  political  action  of  vot- 
ing on  cloture  merely  to  let  Senators  say 
they  are  for  or  against  the  measure  with- 
out having  a  direct  vote.  If  the  leadersliip 
really  wants  a  vote  on  this  resolution, 
they  should  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
and  try  to  get  to  a  vote.  In  a  week  or  so, 
after  a  real  effort  has  been  made  and 
after  both  the  opponents  and  the  pro- 
ponents have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
express  their  views,  cloture  could  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  have  said  I  would  vote  for  cloture 
whether  I  am  for  a  measure  or  not,  but 
only  as  a  last  resort.  But  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  vote  at  this  time  for  cloture  on  a 
measure  which  involves  this  country  as 
much  as  this  measure  does,  when  there 
has  been  no  real  effort  made  to  get  it  to 
a  vote  otherwise. 

I  repeat,  for  the  past  2  weeks  commit- 
tees have  been  having  daily  meetings, 
other  major  bills  have  been  considered 
and  passed,  no  Sattirday  sessions  have 


been  held,  and  on  two  occasions  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  without  a  quorum. 

Such  procedure  does  not  come  under 
the  classification  of  a  filibuster  and  does 
not  merit  a  cloture  vote. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  was  able  to  get  here  in  time 
to  hear  the  splendid  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  a  real  statesman- 
like statement  that  belongs  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  history  of  this  great  in- 
stitution, the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  refer  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  repre- 
senting tne  opposition.  TTie  Senator  from 
Indiana  repressits  the  opposition.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  whole  electoral  prticess 

It  has  served  this  Nation  well  for  al- 
most 200  years  and  he  would  sweep  away 
the  whole  thing.  He  represents  the 
opposition. 

I  say  further  that  this  matter  has 
been  debated  here,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  for  over  20  years.  In  1948  we 
passed  an  amendment  proposing  the 
two-thirds  vote  plus  one.  and  as  a  new 
Senator  I  voted  for  it.  That  is  wiiere  an 
amendment  like  this  should  originate, 
right  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
the  ones  who  represent  the  States,  and 
tluE  electoral  system  is  tied  to  the  States. 
Talk  about  the  opposition,  the  opposi- 
tion is  composed  of  those  who  oppose 
the  present  system. 

We  debated  this  matter  in  the  1950's 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
con\'inced  me  that  the  district  plan  was 
pertiaps  t>etter  than  the  Oossett  plan 
in  1948. 1  favored  it  and  did  what  I  could 
in  favor  of  that  plan. 

We  are  in  favor  of  some  modlflcatlon. 
but  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said, 
to  come  here  now  at  the  end  of  the 
session  and  have  an  upside  down  pres- 
entation and  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  a  presentation  that  impairs 
other  legislation,  wiilch  is  oommendable 
at  the  end  of  the  session — but  my  point 
is  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  during 
calendar  year  1970  to  give  this  matter  the 
consideration  that  it  deserves  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  might  provoke  thinking. 
No— down  with  all  that:  rush  this  mat- 
ter through:  the  virtue  of  a  majority  is 
enough. 

I  say  here  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  most  sensitive  Instruments  that  was 
phrased,  and  not  perfectly,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Let  us  not 
get  in  a  big  hurry  now  Just  to  pass  a 
bill.  Let  us  do  it  when  there  is  time  for 
all  the  membership  to  weigh  and  rewelgb 
these  matters  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  a 
common  ground  without  the  urgency 
and  immediacy  of  other  legislation,  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  everything  else. 

I  respectfully  submit  there  Is  not  a 
chance  to  get  proper  consideration  of  this 
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grave  questton  now.  Certainly  there  lina.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  con-  '*°"1<»  >>«  """^^  J. ''opf " ''.''^  ^.'f  "°' 
would  ^  none  If  debate  were  cut  oB.  I  sider  the  dlstnct  plan.  That  was  objected  really  avoiding  Uie  basic  and  funda- 
hope  that  by  a  stable  rate  this  idea  will  to.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  we  con-  mental  concern  o  this  Nation^  and  that 
be  rejected  end  whatever  e'se  the  Sen-  sider  the  proportional  plan  and  that  was  is  the  abUlty  to  elect  a  President  who  Is 
ate  sees  m  to  do  with  this  subject  matter,  objected  to.  Every  single  proposal  on  able  to  govern.  ■ 
Ji^^lll  but  l?i  my  humble  opinion,  and  electoral  reform  before  the  Senate  was  This  President  and  his  predece.«ors 
that  is  m.v  counsel  it  cannot  be  con-  objected  to  the  other  day.  have  all  faced  the  prospect  that  not  only 
^Wered  n^'  Sd"f  should  not  be  consld-  We  are  going  to  have  to  be  responsl-  would  the  patent  distorUon  of  the  elec- 
ei^^Se?  ^e  p^S^  of  the  clrcum-  ble  to  Oie  people  of  this  country.  Either  toral  "''«'=/y?L''„"I,°r'?r'^m"'ind'ia^ 
stancS^we  are  faced  with  here,  the  short-  we  are  wllUng  to  do  something  about  the  distinguished  Senator  froni  Indiana 
nS^  Ume  t^c  elKUons  and  every-  imperfections  of  our  present  electoral  pointed  out.  the  system  might  produce 
fi^«  rise  «'«"0"s.  «"°  ^^^-T  ^^^  ^^  j,^y^  ,^j  ^„j^  (^<.^fl„  and  no  President  at  all.  and  the  election 
I  Uiank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  have  our  constituUonal  system  come  would  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
Mr  ra'TO  Mr  Resident  Irteld  my-  tumbling  down  upon  us.  It  Is  sort  of  like  resentaUvos  where  each  State  has  one 
sel^  J^^  President,  yield  my  mm^^^  ^^  roS^when  It  is  not  rata-  vote,  which  Is  the  ultimate  distortion  of 
i^eTRraiDENT  pro  tempore.  The  ing.  There  is  not  much  inclinaUon  l»  ^''^]^»^^''l^'%'iTientmTS.\ 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  tor  go  out  and  patch  the  roof  »2\™  "  f  ^.n.mf^S^'  Pf«='<*«"'-  «"'  '^' 
l^^nutes  raining,  but  rather  one  is  Inclined  to  wait  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Sir.  President.  I  say  to  my  until  the  sun  comes  out  and  then  it  is  Mr.  BJ^.  I  yWd 

colleagues  that  this  U  the  first  Ume  the  not  leaking  any  more.  Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  Uke  to  add  that 

l^nrtor  from  Indiana  has  been  mvolved  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  not  being  some  States  would  have  no  vote.  The 

m  a  wr^M^ttonanmenctaent  of  this  totally  aware,  as  I  think  most  Senators  SUte  of  nilno.s.  our  fifth  largest  State 

mrtw    ^though  he  WM   a  principal  are.  that  there  are  certain  shortcomings  has  12  Democratic  RepresentaUves  and 

s^S  ^^e  »th  am^K^Snent.  t^t  that  need  perfection.  I  feel  that  Senate  12  Republican  Representatives  We  woiUd 

S^^e  md  not  evoke  the  type  of  strong  Joint  ResoluUon  1  is  the  answer.  I  am  be  wiped  out  and  we  would  not  have  any 

^^"Z  op'pSlron  tL\This  mattel  hopeful  we  wUl  have  a  chance  to  pursue  vo^  '"  5^'  I   manK"'^S^e«ue 

ho^^nkprf  this  at  greater  length  if  the  Senate  re-  Mr.  BAKER.  I   tnanK  my  colleague, 

^e  Senator  from  Indiana  cannot  be  fuses  to  Invoke  cloture,  but  I  suggest  the  That  Is  entirely  tnie  It  could  happen  ta 

at™  crttlSl  of  his  friends  and  col-  question  is  not  whether  one  is  for  Senate  any  SUte,  or  virtually  any  State,  ta  the 

leamies  for  wanting  this  matter  thor-  Jotat  ResoluUon  I  or  some  other  weU  ta-  Union.                                         w.m.  i,.™ 

0^^  tocuSS    I  must  say  I  have  a  tentloned  proposal,  because  we  are  being  This  &ialconclumngremarkJ7e  have 

™dS  Of  sympathy  for  the  sUte-  denied  the  opportunity  to  ,»te  on  any-  ^°^fi^^^°"|u,  electorXrocST 

Z^'^^i:^,T%t^^TS.f^Z  "^1  were  Within   42,000   votes  of  not  ''*^fha"veT/n'dlM^ we  would 

fJZ  ^t^a  has^^n  Vrror  to  try  electing  any  President  In  1968.  and  yet  be  able  to  select  a  President   We  have 

to^^Se  too  ma^lflerent  Interests  some  say  this  system  has  nothing  wrong  talked  about  polarlzat  on  of  our  society^ 

to  ^togetlaong-wWch  I  understand  with  it.  We  are  working  on  a  system  un-  We  have  talked  about  our  roncern  for 

^  o7e  ^f  the  ra?dlnJ  mles  of  the  Sen-  der  which  on  three  occasions  the  man  minorities  n  tWs  Nation.  Bu«ie  thing 

^w    L  tiV^  to  be  aT  sympathetic  with  who  was  elected   President   had   fewer  we  must  talk  about  U  our  abUity  to  elect 

t^DroblTmTof  other  ^toTL  one  votes  than    the    man    he    was    running  our  Pr«ident  other  than  on  a  bargam- 

the  problems  oi  oiner  oenaw  ^gunst    That  could  happen  tomorrow,  and-sell  basis,  and  here  Is  an  opportu- 

^i.      „  ,  T  J.  _.   »,..  o.i,t     Vol  we  are  told  there  are  no  imoerfec-     h'ty  to  provide  that  the  majority  of  the 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  aid    Yet  we  are  told  there  are  no  imperiec      ^       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

rc^tf^^^'Ltd^^rj^^t    3  ,-Sf--  SS  5S^"-  "'^     ^n^ma'nrinrothT^rth?«":h'^ 

;s%rto'^hftrt3-£^ir^^  yr'^^^^^F^^^^'--  ^^j^^^z^^oiJ'::^i 

being  counted  on  this  issue  or  not.  I  *«"1  "^^'^"^JEOT  pre   tempore    The  President;  and  I  doubt  if  one  person  m 

of"fhe''^nator"}?^m  De?a^     '^  Semtor^^^^  7or TSSStl^a!  a  million  m  the  United  States  knows 

of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  mmut*  that,  but  it  Is  true  In  electing   those 

But  U  the  ?«"''""•''?"' J^^^'PP'  ^  BAYH  Mr  President  I  think  the  electors,  they  were  getting  one  part  of 

riHHSS^^I  riSSTSK  :H,ifl£a"s— 
KiS-H'S'-SsS  S'S%%sir^;  ^^xz^^isi^. 

^r,^r^r,  int^rnher  wal^  the  nendlng  or-  American  Independent  Party,  would  have  or  2  or  3.         

^r^fh^^^^^Tn  the^m^i^  on  the  in  these  times  to  make  the  critical  Ufe         The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 

^f-Hi^LrTl^^fs^DtlmlSr^dTw^  b^-  and  death  decisions  which  he  is  required  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

:^»^?SPth^irWt™J^  Mtlon  of  one  S^-  ^  make  if  he  is  not  the  choice  of  the        Mr.  BAKEK.  Where  each  elector  in 

^J^  thit  t^t  r^ter  ^uld  not  b^  «S-  People  he  is  to  govern.  That  Is  the  ques-  each  State  receives  a  proportionate  abil- 

^Ider^bv^e  C^mrmn«  on  toe  J^"-  ton  before  the  Senate.  Are  we  going  to  ity  to  select  the  President  of  the  United 

cltr^  unHlFeb^TlTi^^SXrfrem  continue  to  let  this  possibility  hover  over  SUtes  depending  on  the  popuUlion  of 

Ss^^U«g?es^ut"^hen°on^Srbe'?  ""i^^'^JSk.  Mr.  President,  will  the  "'l  haTbeen  criticized  by  some  persons 

u^^e?y?^  to  distort  the^teSuid  Senator  yield  for  2  mtautes?  for  urging  equality  of  opportunity  for 

^.en«  S^m  havlnrthe  o^p^tu^ty  Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  mtautes  to  the  selection  of  the  President.  May  I  point 

to  ™S.«dS  soTetJUng   we  haTto  look  Senator  from  Tennessee.  out.  as  I  have  heretofore,  that  the  PrMl- 

^t  iTta  arentrrelTJiffeTent^^tlve.  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are  en-  dent  and  Vice  President  are  the  only  two 

We  are  either  going  to  take  the  unusual  tering  the  final  stages  of  this  era  in  the  officers  under  this  system  of  ours  who 

step  of   invoking  cloture  or  let  a  few  continuing  development  of  change  in  the  are  not  elected  by  the  people  and  on  the 

DWle  deny  this  body  the  opportunity  to  electoral    process    for   selection    of   the  basis  of  equaUty.  Th^  business  of  abol- 

S^,  nn  Invthtae  President.  I  respect  those  who  are  con-  Ishng  the  Senate  or  the  Senate  not  bemg 

TT,e  toator  from  Kentucky   whom  I  cemed  with  the  inevitable  effects  of  do-  on  an  equal  basis  is  not  true.  In  the  hum- 

delrtv  ^e    Mvs^at  he^  in'  faror  of  ture  and  the  limitations  on  time  to  con-  ble  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

o^S-sSS'  ThI  sSator  ?rom  ttZi»  sider  amendments.  But  I  suggest  that  the  nessee.  Every  one  of  us  was  elected  on  a 

^^^oS^  i^ta^r  caS^t^S^  time  Is  at  hand  when  all  of  us  must  agree  perfect  one-man.  one-vote  basis.  Every 

SS?^e  "oJ^r^C^^TTe  co^^  that  «,methlng  must  be  done.  Member.  '^nLf'f 'e^J'^^J^  ^^"  "^^ 

ttS^  DTMioaal   It  was  objected  to  by  our  I  have  not  heard  a  single  person  say  voted  In  each  State  had  hla  vote  counted 

tetoi?^^one«^  ?^  Nortt.  can)-  the  system  Is  perfect  or  that  no  change  precUely  the  same  as  every  other  per- 
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son's  vote,  regardless  of  the  size  of  that 
State,  regardless  of  whetlier  he  was  white 
or  black  or  Indian  or  whatever,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  in  the  North  or 
South,  East  or  West.  But  that  is  not  so 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  until  we  eliminate  the  danger  of 
bargaining  for  the  Presidency,  imtil  we 
elUninate  the  danger  of  substantial  mi- 
nority Presidents,  until  we  eliminate  the 
mequality  of  the  groups  who  select  the 
President  of  the  United  BUtes,  we  nm 
the  real  risk  that  we  wUl  elect  a  Presi- 
dent some  day  who  cannot  govern.  It  is 
that  which  concerns  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yieldii  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  Is  left  on  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sixteen 
minutes  remain  for  the  proponents,  and 
12  minutes  for  the  opponents. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMDJICK.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  my  colleague.  I  asked  for  this 
time  to  refute  some  of  the  arguments 
made  by  my  friend  from  Tennessee.  One 
of  the  poinu  he  made  is  that  we  are  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  that 
has  an  electoral  college  system,  the  Im- 
plication   being    that    that    system    Is 

wrong 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  me  30  seconds,  let  me  say 
Uiat  I  feel  that  my  colleague  misunder- 
stood me  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
were  the  only  two  officers  In  this  Republic 
that  the  people  did  not  elect.  I  did  not 
make  any  reference  to  any  other  nation 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood him.  I  hope  so.  because  my  potat 
was  going  to  be  that  in  other  areas,  in 
other  countries,  where  they  have  a  di- 
rect vote  for  whomever  they  select  as 
President  or  Prime  Minister,  very  seldom 
is  anyone  elected  in  any  of  those  coun- 
tries by  a  vote  of  the  majority.  That  is 
because  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
parties  there:  they  do  not  have  the  two- 
party  system.  There  is  the  total  incen- 
tive— I  think  Is  the  best  way  of  putting 
it — of  having  coalitions.  Groups  get  to- 
gether and  there  are  more  deals  made 
than  under  the  system  we  have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  briefly.  I  agree  with  him. 
I  reiterate  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado misunderstood  me.  I  made  no  ref- 
erence to  any  other  country.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  think  our  federal  system  In 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  has  created  our  two-naOonal- 
party  system  which  has  served  us  so  well. 
Mr.  DOisnnCK.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sume this  Is  on  the  Senator's  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  1 

mtaute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apologize 

to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  will  ask 


the  Senator  from  Tniilana  to  make  up  the 
time  I  have  used  to  correct  that  misun- 
derstandtag. 

The  last  and  flnal  point:  In  response 
to  the  Senator's  statement  on  the  two- 
party  system,  under  the  winner-take-all 
system,  it  has  made  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try a  one-perty  region,  and  I  am  op- 
I»aed  to  any  sort  of  one-party  domina- 
tion— South,  urban  centers,  or  any  place 
else,  including  any  sort  of  strategy  that 
evolves  for  North  or  South,  East  or  West. 
and  I  think  that  is  an  Inevitable  result 
of  the  electoral  college  system. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  Its 
minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  can  be  doquent  in 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  I  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of 
the  fact  that  the  electoral  college  system 
of  voting  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent results  in  a  one-party  system  In 
certain  areas.  That  does  not  seem  to  fol- 
low, from  what  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve. If  we  look  at  other  countries  and 
observe  what  has  happened  under  their 
electoral  systems  and  the  patterns  that 
have  resulted,  we  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
their  systems. 

I  want  to  say.  last,  we  are  In  a  par- 
liamentary situation  now  wherem  the 
House  has  already  passed  this  measure 
by  a  large  vote.  If  the  Senate  passes 
It  in  any  form  whatsoever  and  it  goes  to 
conference,  it  is  almost  certainly  going 
to  come  back  ta  that  form,  or  we  are 
not  gomg  to  have  anytiilng  at  all.  So  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  far  better  off 
to  delay  doing  anything  about  electoral 
reform  until  next  year,  when  we  can 
come  m  with  a  clean  slate,  and  consider 
the  different  proposals  like  the  propor- 
tional plan,  the  district  plan,  or  other 
suggested  plans. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time?  U  no  Senator  yldds  time, 

the  question  is 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Iilr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  mtaute? 

Mr,  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
mtaute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BEXLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
to  late  and  did  not  hear  all  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
but  he  seems  to  fear  that  giving  a  direct 
vote  under  provisions  which  allow  a  Pres- 
ident to  be  elected  by  a  40-percent  plu- 
rality might  cause  a  proliferation  of  |X)- 
lltical  parties  ta  this  country. 

As  one  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  commission 
that  studied  this  plan.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  this  question  probably  caused  more 
concern  than  anythmg  else.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  the  commission  that  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  requires  one  of  the 
candidates  for  President  to  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  prob- 
ably tends  more  to  encourage  splinter 
parties  than  would  the  system  which  the 
ABA  has  recommended,  which  is  now 
generally  embodied  ta  Senate  Jotat  Res- 
olution 1. 

The  reason  is  that  under  the  terms  of 
Senate  Jotat  Resolution  1  a  political 
party,  to  have  any  Influence  on  tha  out- 


come of  the  election,  would  need  to 
siphon  off  20  percent  of  the  total  vote: 
and  ta  our  country  this  has  never  hap- 
pened. In  other  words,  if  a  party  is  going 
to  have  any  effect — that  is,  if  a  spltater 
party  is  going  to  have  any  effect — ^It 
would  need  to  throw  the  election  tato  a 
runoff,  and  to  do  this  it  would  need  to 
get  20  percent  of  the  votes. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been 
occasions  when  spltater  parties  tiBve  felt 
that  by  drawing  off  a  small  number  of 
electors  they  might  possibly  put  the  elec- 
tion tato  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  possibly  be  able  to  use  their  influence 
on  the  electors,  and  ta  that  way  gata  an 
influence  far  beyond  their  numerical 
strength. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  requirement  that 
a  candidate  must  have  40  percent  of  the 
votes,  as  provided  ta  Senate  Jomt  Res- 
olution 1,  would,  m  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  spUnter  parties. 

I  am  also  one  who  thinks  the  two- 
party  system  is  the  one  that  serves  our 
country  best.  I  would  not  favor  any 
change  ta  our  laws  that  would  encourage 
spltater  parties.  I  feel  that  the  proposal 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  would 
work  best  to  suengthen  our  two-party 
system. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
nUnutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  not  because  I 
am  a  Southerner  and  not  because  I  come 
from  a  relatively  small  State,  but  I  op- 
pose it  because  1  am  an  American:  and  I 
believe  that  this  plan,  this  proposed 
change  from  the  basic  law  of  the  land 
that  has  served  this  country  well  tor  IM 
years,  has  the  potential  to  tear  this  coun- 
try asunder. 

I  believe  that  is  exactly  what  would 
happen  We  would  not  have  rule  by  a  ma- 
jority: we  would  have  rule  by  a  plurality 
At  least,  under  the  present  electoral 
college  system  it  there  is  no  majority 
there,  then  there  is  a  runoff  m  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  sy.^tem  does 
provide  for  a  majority  of  something :  and 
the  40-pereent  requirement  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  does  not  require  a  ma- 
jority of  anythtag.  A  tO-percent  pluraUty 
would  wta  the  election  with  out  a  runoff. 
Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEai.  I  yield  on  tlie  other  side's 
time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
yields  a  mtaute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  explore  the  thoughts  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  1  would  like  to  taquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  whether 
he  feels  that  this  40-percent  plurality 
provision  wotdd  tend  to  encourage  splta- 
ter parties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  the  dlstta- 
guisbed  Senator  asked  that.  Certainly 
this  provision  will  encourage  spltater 
parties,  because  all  the  votes  under  the 
direct  election  would  be  regisured  and 
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counted  In  ascertaining  whether  a  ma- 
jority had  been  obtained.  Under  the 
present  system,  a  splinter  party  must 
carry  at  lea^t  one  State  to  have  any 
effect  whatsoever:  so  that  results  in 
there  being  fewer  splinter  parties  under 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WUl  the  Senator 
agree  that  a  splinter  party  would  have  to 
siphon  off  20  percent  of  the  vote  before  it 
made  any  difference,  under  Senate  Rf^o- 
lution  17 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  may  siphon  off  SO 
percent:  alter  the  direct  system  had 
been  In  effect  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  would  be  25  splmter  parties.  There 
were  some  20  In  1968  throughout  the 
country 

Mr.  BELLMON.  They  would  no  longer 
be  splinter  parties  if  they  got  50  percent. 
Mr  ALLEN.  If  25  parties  got  2  per- 
cent each,  they  would  be  splinter  parties. 
I  appreciate  the  question  and  comment 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  unanimity 
of  opiiilon  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Two  of  the  so-called  proponents  have 
submitted  the  current  amendment  that 
abolishes  the  runoff  system.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
submitted  his  plan.  There  are  about  as 
many  plans  as  there  are  Senators. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  itself,  some 
years  ago.  passed  a  proportional  plan. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  at  one  time  pushed  the  au- 
tomatic electoral  plan. 

Mr.  President.  In  answer  to  a  point 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  >  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  elected  on  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  plan 

The  PRESIDENT   pro  tempore.   The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  have  an  additional 
minute 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  that 
is  true.  One-man,  one-vote,  as  to  how 
that  State  should  decide  who  would  rep- 
resent the  State  m  the  Senate. 

I  submit  that  under  the  present  plan, 
we  do  have  one-man.  one-vote  in  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  be- 
cause each  person  In  each  State  has  the 
same  vote  as  every  other  citizen  of  the 
State  in  deciding  how  the  electoral  vote 
of  his  particular  State  shall  be  cast.  So 
we  do  have  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple, if  that  is  believed  to  be  desirable 
under  the  present  circumstances. 
I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wtU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  this  late  hour.  It  is 
not  the  time  to  inject  an  emotional  issue 
Into  the  debate,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
so.  but  I  do  not  intend  to  beat  around 
the  bush,  either. 

Let  us  think  for  a  minute  about  the 
winner-take-all  electoral  college  system 
as  It  relates  to  splinter  or  third  parties. 
I  am  glad  that  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  occurred,  because  It 
makes  a  point  that  I  believe  Is  vitally 


Important  to  the  country.  Under  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  we  might  have  one 
splinttr  party  that  got  10  or  even  20  per- 
cent of  tlie  vote,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
very  small  splinter:  the  Republican 
Party  was  once  smaller  than  that.  In 
1SS6. 

We  ought  to  have  room  for  splinter 
parties,  if  they  can  get  that  big,  na- 
tionally. But  not  regionally.  The  last 
thing  on  earth  I  want  in  this  Nation  Is  a 
southern  party,  a  northern  party,  an 
eastern  party,  or  a  western  party.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  a  group  of  States 
in  the  West,  the  North,  or  the  South  can 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  is  what  is  wrong: 
regionalism. 

If  Oovenwr  Wallace  gets  10  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  vote  nationally  in  the  next 
election — and  he  may;  he  b  quite  a 
campaigner,  and  a  really  remarkable 
man — he  Is  entitled  to  be  a  respected 
part  of  the  political  system  in  this  Na- 
tion. But  If  it  is  a  regional  at^ieal.  then 
it  is  different,  and  In  my  humble  Judg- 
ment it  is  Inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  Republic. 

So  the  40-percent  requirement,  al- 
though I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it — I 
think  it  ought  to  be  50  percent  or  you 
have  a  runoff — Institutionahzes  our  re- 
spect, and  the  fact  that  we  recognize 
that  third  or  sphnter  parties  may  become 
second  or  dominant  parties,  and  we  have 
to  provide  ior  them  as  long  as  they  do  it 
on  a  nonreglonal  basis. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  was 
yielded  has  expired. 
Mr  BAKER.  I  am  sorry. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  1  have  3 
points  I  would  like  to  make. 

First  of  all.  I  think  this  Issue  should 
not  be  penalized  simply  because  of  the 
dilatory  tactics  that  have  been  used  to 
delay  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  rush- 
ing other  legislation  through  in  time  to 
adjourn  and  are  anxious  to  get  on  with 
it  I  think  we  have  had  ample  tune  to 
consider  electoral  reform,  and  if  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  not  had  time 
to  make  their  minds  up,  the  American 
people  apparently  have.  There  are  not 
many  people  who.  when  asked  by  Harris 
or  Gallup,  have  failed  to  respond.  On  one 
poll  79  percent  and  on  the  other  80  per- 
cent said  we  ought  to  change  our  elec- 
toral system.  When  seven  or  eight  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Illinois  polled  their 
constituents,  they  came  up  with  exactly 
the  same  figure;  between  75  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  said  we  must  change 
the  electoral  system  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Why?  The  people  of  nilnols  feel  we 
ought  to  change  it  because  we  sat  there 
for  a  year  wondering  whether,  with  a 
split  delegation  of  12  Republicans  and 
12  Democrats,  we  would  have  any  voice, 
with  a  State  of  11  million  people.  In  the 
selection  of  the  President  of  the  United 


States.  We  would  have  been  dealt  out  by 
this  system. 

We  can  think  back  to  the  tmrrow 
e-scapes  this  country  has  had  vmder  the 
electoral  college  system,  which  is  con- 
demned overwhelmingly  by  4  out  of  6 
people  in  the  United  States  But  It  is  not 
just  the  people  of  Illinois  who  would 
not  have  a  voice.  The  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State 
of  Virginia  would  be  disfranchised. 
They  today  might  not  have  a  voice  In 
voting  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  our  present  system. 

Moreover.  I  think  we  have  to  get  away 
from  the  danger  we  might  face  of  hav- 
ing a  President  of  one  party  .selected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Vice 
President  of  the  second  party  selected  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  1  more  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  just  ask  Senators  who 
are  Democrats  to  give  consideration  to 
this;  How  would  Lyndon  Johnson,  as 
President  of  the  UrUted  States,  have  felt 
having  Splro  Agnew  as  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent? Who  would  be  speaking  for  the 
administration?  Who  would  be  speaking 
for  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  with 
that  combination? 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  carmot 
imagine  that  President  Nixon  would  feel 
very  comfortable  as  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  as  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  this  country,  if  Hubert 
Himiphrey.  who  could  have  been  selected 
by  the  Democratic  controlled  Senate  as 
Vice  President,  were  to  serve  as  Vice 
President.  Who  would  speak  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  Is  a  situation 
where,  even  now,  with  President  Thleu 
and    Vice    President  Ky.   of   the   same 

party 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  advise  the  Senator  that 
his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Even  in  a  situation  In 
which  they  are  of  the  same  party,  there 
is  an  embarrassing  national  situation 
when  there  is  not  harmony  between  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  I  urge 
that  we  face  this  issue.  sUnd  up  to  It, 
and  make  a  decision,  as  the  American 
people  have  made  a  decision,  and  not 
continue  to  procrastinate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  EJach 
side  has  4  minutes  remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myseU  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  imporUnce  of  this 
issue,  of  course.  Is  taken  for  granted: 
but.  for  the  sake  of  the  Rzcord.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  eight  propositions  listed 
in  the  minority  report  on  this  amend- 
ment which  appear  on  page  49,  together 
with  a  Ust  of  quoutioiu  on  the  threat  to 
American    political    sUblllty   of    direct 
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elections,  compiled  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  material  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Destroy  the  two-party  syBtem  by  en- 
couraging a  heat  of  fiplinter  partl«B: 

tJndennine  tlie  federal  system  by  remov- 
ing ttie  States  from  an  active  role  in  tbe 
electoral  process; 

Remove  an  Indispensable  ioatltutlocuU 
support  for  the  eeparatlon  of  powers; 

Radicalise  and  divide  pubUc  opinion  Isy 
removing  incentives  to  compromise; 

Endanger  tlie  righu  of  &11  minorities; 

Create  an  Irresistible  temptation  to  eiec- 
tonU  fraud; 

L.ead  to  interminable  recounts  axul  chal- 
lenges; and 

KecesBlt&te  national  direction  and  control 
of  every  upect  of  tlje  electoral  proceea. 

Quotes  on  the  Theeat  to  American  Poltti- 
CAL  STAsn.rrT  or  Direct  Elections 

Tbeodore  H.  Wlilte.  Political  Analyst  and 
Writer:  ".  .  .  this  amendment  is  a  direct 
invitation  to  dioce.  In  modern  times,  ottier 
nauons  tiave  tried  direct  election  of  presi- 
dents. Oerxnany  did.  They  tned  it  by  a  di- 
rect unitary  vote  of  the  nauon.  and  they  got 
Hitler." 

Alexander  Blckel,  Yale  Law  School:  "nicre 
IE  a  tendency,  visible  in  the  last  two  or 
three  electiona.  toward  fragmentation  and 
I  thlnlc  any  structural  arrangement,  such 
&a  direct  election,  that  encopujages  that 
iragmentatlon  risks.  Ood  help  us.  the  end 
or  this  Republic  and  of  the  finest  experi- 
ment in  government  ever  known  to  noon." 

Nicholas  De  B.  Katzenbach.  Former  At- 
torney General  of  U.S.:  "...  I  strongly  feel 
that  on  a  matter  so  basic  to  the  confldenoe 
and  stnicture  of  the  countrj-.  we  ought  not 
to  abandon  the  fojnlUar  and  workat}le  for 
the  new  and  untried  without  the  clearest 
demonstration  or  need.  In  my  Judgment,  no 
such  demonstration  has  Iseen  made.  We 
should  not  sutrstltute  untried  democratic 
dogma  (direct  election!  ror  proven  demo- 
cratic experience.  And  tills  is  no  time  to 
tlnlcer  with  success. " 

Profeaeor  AltKrt  J.  Rosenthal.  Oolumbla 
Law  School:  ".  .  .  the  direct  popular  vote 
proposal  would  change  the  political  liaiance 
or  power  m  the  country,  possibly  In  a  direc- 
tion wlUch  would  prove  disastrous." 

Professor  Charles  Black.  Yale  Law  School: 
"I  think  a  caae  can  be  made  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  amendment.  If  it  passes,  will 
lie  the  moat  deeply  radical  amendment 
which  has  ever  entered  the  Constitution  of 
Ihe  United  States.  .  . 

Richard  N.  (joodwin.  Portner  Assistant  to 
I'Tealdenta  Kennedy  and  Jolinson:  "There  Is 
pood  reason  to  believe  that  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  might  end  that 
two-party  system  which  has  helped  make 
the  United  States  the  most  able  and  long- 
lasting  democracy  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  ...  Ail  around  us  we  see  on  in- 
creasing tendency  to  political  tragmentAtlon 
and  ideoioelc&i  division.  Direct  election 
might  almost  be  )u«  tlie  trigger,  perhaps 
accidental  trigcr.  to  transform  such  divisions 
into  political  conflict." 

Editorial,  Time  Magaxlne.  May  1970:  ".  .  . 
there  is  a  possibility,  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated, that  the  entire  political  makeup  of 
the  country  might  i>e  adectad  in  ways  yet 
unanticipated  and  unexplored." 

Professor  Dan  Eiazar.  Director  of  Institute 
for  Pederailsm.  Temple  University;  "Direct 
election  is  a  device  designed  to  remedy  a 
supposed  evil  that  has  not  materiaUzed  and 
which,  in  doing  ao.  would  create  an  evil 
Tor  worse," 

Congressman  WilUam  L.  Clay.  Missouri: 
"This  effort  (direct  election)  to  perfect  our 
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system  by  tliinking  in  terms  of  pure  democ- 
racy borders.  In  my  opinion,  on  the  realm 
or  Insaiuty.  .  .  .  The  flinch  of  fear  which 
provides  the  momentum  tor  tliiis  propoaed 
revision  of  the  electoral  system  flows  di- 
rectly from  the  scare  InsUlied  In  us  by  Wal- 
lace. But.  responding  to  this  rear  through  an 
elimination  of  the  electoral  system  in  favor 
of  tile  popular  vote  wul  actually  promote 
and  reward  the  factionalism  and  sectional 
movemenu  which  now  divide  tills  KaUon." 
Editorial.  WaU  Street  Journal.  AprU.  1970: 
".  .  .  direct  election  has  its  own  consider- 
able potential  for  mlschlet.  and  If  the  nation 
is  given  an  all-or-nothing  choice  iietween 
direct  election  and  no  change,  it  wlU  lie  far 
wiser  to  stick  to  the  devU  it  knows." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate this  morning  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity to  defeat  this  motion  for  cloture.  The 
propositloiis  that  have  been  declared  and 
the  arguments  made  here  show  that  a 
period  of  7  days — and  that  is  all  the  de- 
bate we  have  had  in  this  matter — Just 
will  not  be  sufBcient  for  the  purpose  at 
hand. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  dilatory 
tactics  which  have  resulted  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  session,  and  we  do 
not  have  enough  time,  and  we  are  under 
pressure,  and  so  forth.  Let  me  cite  some 
dilatory  tactics.  Mr.  President. 

Prom  March  13  to  April  8,  there  was 
discussed  the  qualifications  of  a  single 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court,  for  a 
total  of  17  days. 

From  May  13  to  June  30.  we  discussed 
the  question  of  foreign  military  sales. 
That  was  47  calendar  days. 

We  had  from  July  23  until  September 
to  discuss  the  military  procurement  bill. 
That  took  29  days. 

Here  we  have  7  days — skinny  days,  I 
might  say — on  a  propiosition  that  is  as 
imporUnt  as  this,  changing  the  structure 
of  our  Government,  and  getting  no- 
where. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  dilatory  tactics,  not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  during  those  respective 
17  days  and  47  days  and  29  days.  Not  a 
single  voice  was  raised. 

Now.  after  7  days,  on  a  most  important 
proposition  on  a  constitutional  ba^is.  we 
find  ourselves  facing  the  necessity  to 
vote  down  a  cloture  motion— and  it 
should  be  voted  down.  I  hope  it  will  be. 
All  the  propositions  that  were  touched 
upon  today  are  involved.  They  have  not 
been  covered  thoroughly. 

My  judgment  is  that  when  the  time 
will  come  for  the  several  SUte  legisla- 
tures to  consider  the  proposition  of  di- 
rect election  or  some  other  proposition 
and  when  they  find  staring  them  in  the 
face  the  loss  of  the  voting  strength  that 
they  would  encounter  if  direct  election  is 
resorted  to.  they  will  Uke  a  second  look 
at  it;  and  their  people  will  Uke  a  very 
severe  look  at  them,  when  they  find,  in 
one  group  of  SUtes.  the  Southwestern 
SUtes.  that  they  will  lose  37  pe.cent  of 
their  voting  power. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

In  the  North  Central  SUtes.  we  have 
seven  SUtes  In  niimber  losing  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  our  voting  power. 
We  do  not  like  that.  When  that  message 


is  brought  home,  together  «1th  some  of 
the  other  Implications  and  direct  results 
of  direct  election,  I  have  confidence  that 
the  reqiiired  three-fourths  of  the  SUtes 
will  not  ratify. 

This  motion  for  cloture  should  be 
turned  down,  and  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  for  thorough  discussion  of  all 
the  issues  presented. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  1  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Times,  plus  a  telegram  showing 
that  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  came  out  yesterday  strongly  en- 
dorsing electoral  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  i6,  1970. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath. 
1/.S.  Senate. 
Wtahinffton,  D.C: 

The  leadership  conference  on  civil  rights 
representing  one  hundred  twenty-seven  civic. 
reUglous.  labor,  clvu  rights  and  other  groups 
urges  you  to  support  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President.  This  may 
be  the  last  cliance  to  cure  this  anactironistic 
potential  for  serious  mlsciuef.  Please  vote  to 
dose  debate  tomorrow  and  give  every  Sena- 
tor a  right  to  vote  on  this  constltutionAl 
amendment. 

Claesncx   Mitcbeu.. 
Legislative  Cftatrman. 

JOSETH  L.  RAtlK, 

CouiueZ. 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  17,  iOTO| 

ArEAiD  To  Vote  on  Electooax.  Reeoem? 

The  Senate  faces  one  or  its  severest  tests 
or  the  1970  session  today.  It  wlU  vote  on  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mansfield's  petluon  to  close 
debate  on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  for  direct  election  or  the  Preai- 
dent.  The  outcome  will  determine,  not  only 
the  fate  or  this  vlt&l  reform,  but  also  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  to  function  as  a  mod- 
ern legislative  body. 

There  Is  no  pomt  wiiatever  in  further  de- 
bate on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  i  which  em- 
bo<lles  the  proposed  amendment.  Tills  detiate 
has  been  going  on  intermittently  ever  since 
the  subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments began  its  hearings  on  a  new  presi- 
dential electoral  system  bock  in  February. 
1966.  Further  extensive  bearings  were  held 
after  the  country  narrowly  avoided  a  crisis 
In  the  election  of  the  President  in  1968. 
Lost  year  the  House  passed  a  widely  accepted 
rerorm  colilng  for  atxiiltlon  of  the  electoral 
coUege  and  direct  election  of  the  President. 
Since  Septemtier.  1969.  electoral  reiorm  has 
been  the  pending  business  berore  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  .Arter  odditionfl!  iiear- 
Ings.  ttutt  committee  adopted  S.J.  Res  i  lost 
AprU  by  a  vote  of  ii-fl.  The  debate  in  tlie 
Senate  itself  has  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  a  week  and  a  hail.  All  the  arguments 
on  lioth  sides  liave  lieen  mode,  and  there  is 
no  point  in  further  talk — unless  the  Senate 
Intends  to  strangle  the  measure  by  delay. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Senat«  has  no 
rational  alternative  to  voting  cloture  and 
proceeding  to  dispose  of  the  direct  election 
plan  on  Its  merits.  Senators  who  oppose  the 
resolution  ought  to  be  no  less  eager  to  meet 
the  issue  head-on  than  thoae  who  favor  it. 
We  thlnlc  It  would  be  utterly  unoonacion- 
able,  as  Senator  Bayh  bas  pointed  out.  for 
the  Senate  as  a  body  to  say  In  this  vote  that 
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w  does  not  hmte  the  courmge  lo  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  a  mauer  of  luch  gwat 
importance  lo  the  country. 

The  Senate  baa  often  resisted  :»ppKcaUon 
of  the  cloture  rule  in  the  p4»t  because  of 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate-  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  baste  question  is  not  whether  the  debate 
shall  conUnue.  The  Majority  Under  intends 
to  lay  the  electoral  reform  measure  aside  If 
cloture  Is  not  approved  because  of  the  pres- 
sure for  action  on  other  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tive program.  la  elTect.  therefore,  a  vote 
against  cloture  will  be  a  vote  to  kill  elec- 
toral rerorm  without  ever  facing  the  ques- 
tion of  its  ments  Every  senator  ought  to 
think  twice  about  such  a  crass  evasion  of 
responsibility  before  the  roll  is  called. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  been  care- 
fully written  snd  closely  scrutinized  by  some 
of  the  best  minds  m  public  and  pri\-at«  life. 
It  has  overwhelming  support  from  organiza- 
tions and  clrtc  group*  and.  according  to  the 
poUi.  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  people- 
It  is  not  a  Utopian  scheme  but  a  practical 
device  designed  to  correct  the  most  glaring 
defect  in  our  Conftitutton  At  the  very  le«»i 
It  raeriis  a  straight-forward  and  candid  re- 
iponse  from  the  Senate. 

Senators  who  will  fnce  the  electorate  In 
November  ought  to  be  especially  concerned 
about  this  challenge  Can  any  one  of  them 
afford  to  tell  his  constituenta  that  he  was 
afraid  to  vote  on  a  plan  to  give  them  a 
direct  voice  in  choosing  the  President?  If 
this  great  reform  which  has  four  fllths  of 
the  House  and  probably  more  than  three 
fifths  of  the  Senate  behind  it  should  go  down 
before  a  flllbuster.  another  basic  reform — 
of  the  Senate  Itself— will  have  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  urgent  governmental  tasks. 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept  17.  1970| 
Sexeikg  the  TiMr 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  today  on  whether 
to  shut  off  debate  on  an  amendment  abolish- 
ing the  Electoral  College  and  subeuiuang 
instead  the  simple,  popular  electl:>n  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  U  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue  itself.  To  prolong  debate 
Is  to  kill  reform  at  the  present  seasion  of 
Congress.  It  Is  even  more  than  this  The 
amendment  has  already  passed  the  House 
1^  kill  reform  at  present  session  Is  to  loae 
vital  momentum  and  very  probably  to  delay 
action  for  years  to  come. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  either  of  two 
points: 

( 1 1  The  Electoral  College  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

(31  Direct,  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Prealdent.  rscogntzlng  the 
ooe.man.  one-vote  principle.  Is  the  roost  fun- 
damentally democratic  method  of  cohlce. 

The  Electoral  College  has  never  functioned 
as  the  Pounding  Pnther*  intended.  It  loocns 
now  as  an  electoral  haeard,  opening  the  way 
for  deadlock,  delay  and  a  tnwartlng  of  the 
popular  win.  Under  present  procedure,  the 
voter  cases  his  ballot  not  directly  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  but  for  a  numljer  of 
elecu^r?  equal,  in  each  state,  to  a  state's  total 
reoresentatlon  in  the  Congresa.  The  votes  of 
seine  voters  under  this  scheme  count  more 
than  the  votes  of  others.  While  every  state 
has  at.  least  three  electoral  votes  regardless 
of  its  size,  the  winner-take-all  rule  for 
awarding  a  state's  electoral  votes  gives  an 
advantage  to  voters  in  the  larger  states  with 
most  elect  oral  votes. 

Other  e^-lls  of  the  system  include  dis- 
franchisement of  voters  in  several  ways.  All 
voces  exhaust  tlielr  effectiveness  at  the  state 
level;  those  of  the  minority  are  added  to 
those  of  the  majority  in  the  awarding  of 
electoral  votes.  Electors  are  pledged  lo  can- 
didates and  selected  by  voters  on  the  basts 
of  their  pledge,  but  once  selected  they  are 
free  to  vote  their  whim,  as  one  elector  did 
In  1068.  switching  fr  «n  Richard  Nixon  to 
Oeorge  Wallace. 


Because  the  Electoral  OoJlege  worka  on  a 
winner- take-ail  basis  at  the  artate  level,  it  is 
possible  for  candidates  with  fewer  popular 
vote*  liatlonally  to  defeat  candidates  with 
more  popular  votes  nationally.  This  has  hap- 
pened several  times 

The  only  way  to  make  sure  that  ever>' 
voter's  vote  counts  toward  the  ultimate  out- 
come, that  It  counts  equally  with  all  other 
votes  r.nd  that  the  candidate  for  President 
with  the  meet  popular  votes  becomes  the 
President  Is  to  mov-c  to  a  sjwtem  of  popular 
election.  Since  ratification  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  providing  for  popular  election 
of  Senators,  the  President  and  Vice  President 
are  the  only  top  officials  not  selected  in  this 
way 

For  members  of  the  Senate  to  oppose  this 
reform  now  is  for  them  to  expose  the  nation 
in  1973  I  and  quadrennlnlly  until  reform  does 
csmet  to  the  dangers  Inherent  In  an  elec- 
toral vote  tabulation.  Perhaps,  aciwptable  in 
times  past  when  life  aas  simpler  and  slower 
and  the  world  wu  wider,  these  dangen  in  a 
time  of  space  nights  and  nuclear  weapons  are 
acceptable  no  longer.  It  ts  vital  for  the  na- 
tion to  know  who  its  leader  is.  for  any  hiatus 
lu  leadership  to  be  avoided,  for  government 
to  become  more  representative  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  Will  of  the  people 

The  opportunity  for  fundamental  electoral 
reform  is  at  hand.  The  Senate  must  not  let 
It  slip  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
7  days  of  debate  and  weeks  of  stalling 
and  delay,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  sufficient  debate  on  the  pending 
business.  The  pending  business  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
would  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  people.  It  thus  Involves  two 
questions :  First,  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college — no  building,  no  facul- 
ty, but  a  great  deal  of  leeway;  and.  sec- 
ond, the  transfer  of  Its  functions  directly 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

These  issues  did  not  just  arise  this 
week,  or  just  last  week  or  Just  the  week 
before.  The  debate  did  not  just  begin 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  or  when  this 
measure  was  laid  before  the  Senate  last 
September  2.  Nor  did  it  begin  some  4!^ 
years  ago  when  the  hearings  were  first 
held  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. These  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  for  years  and  years 
and  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  is  required  to  de- 
cide these  constitutional  questions.  Our 
Constitution  says  that  two-thirds  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives must  vote  to  amend  its  teims. 
That  is  a  rigid  requirement.  It  is  plain 
that  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  feel  that  a  bare  majority  provided 
sufficient  support  to  tamper  with  the 
terms  of  the  document  that  established 
our  Government.  So  they  said  that  it 
would  take  two-thirds  before  a  change 
could  be  effected. 

Now  the  Senate  faces  a  dilemma;  for, 
under  it*  own  rules,  two-thirds  must  vote 
to  close  debate.  So  a  few  Senators,  it 
would  seem,  are  telling  the  refjt  that  not 
only  is  two-thirds  required  to  effect  a 
constitutional  change,  but  even  further. 
that  two-thirds  is  required  before  that 
question  can  even  come  to  a  vote.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  using  the  fili- 
buster device  In  this  fashion  to  force  a 


two- thirds  vote,  when  the  question  Itself 
calls  for  two-thirds,  abuses  the  clear 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Senate  rules. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  some  reform  Is 
necessary  if  rule  XXn  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all;  especially  in  a  case  where 
the  minority  is  so  clearly  protected  by 
the  Constitution  itself. 

I  hope  Senators  reject  this  effort.  I 
hope  the  Senate  is  permitted  to  vote  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr  PrcMdent.  I  rise  only 
because  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  we  have 
failed  to  question  the  effectiveness  of 
the  discussion  Uiat  we  have  had  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  for  several  umes  in  the  last 
10  days  during  this  debate.  There  have 
been  endless  and  delaying  quorum  calls. 
There  has  been  no  great  desire  to  in- 
fluence Senators;  but.  rather,  to  read  in 
boilerplate  which  has  gone  into  the  Ric- 
oh d  for  somebody  else. 

If  we  are  trying  to  change  people's 
minds  by  talking  to  them  on  the  floor, 
it  is  one  thing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  majority  leader  said  last  week,  not 
one  vote  has  been  changed  by  all  this 
discussion,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
doing  the  people  a  great  disservice  by 
not  proceeding  to  vote— either  adopt  it 
or  reject  it — but  to  stand  up  and  he 
counted.  ___^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  on  cloture  on  debate  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  I  %1sh  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  fine  statement  of  support  from 
Oregon's  secretary  of  state.  Clay  Myers. 
As  a  former  Oregon  secretary  of  state 
myself.  I  am  familiar  with  the  practical 
experiences  of  the  secretary  of  state 
in  overseeing  our  elections.  In  addition. 
Clay  Myers'  long  experience  In  Repub- 
lican Party  affairs  enables  him  to  offer 
practical  advice  on  the  effects  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

Because  I  wish  to  share  this  with  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  imanlmoufi  consent  that 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Myers  to  Senator 
Bayh  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaD. 
as  follows: 

SxcarraaT  or  Ststc, 
Salem,  Ortg..  September  4. 1970, 
Hon.  BacH  Bath, 
US.  Senator. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Desk  Scmstos  Bavu:  As  the  chief  election 
offlccr  of  our  state,  I  know  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  feasibility  of  a 
direct  popular  election  of  the  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
though  it  might  be  helpful  for  you  to  have 
my  views. 

After  studying  the  electoral  college  ques- 
tion tor  several  yean  and  also  sa  the  indi- 
vidual who  administered  Oregon's  first 
statewide  recount  (the  Packwood- Morse 
Senate  racet,  I  sm  a  strong  convert  to.  and 
an  adcocate  of.  the  popular  vote  election  of 
our  President.  This  is  a  non-partisan  posi- 
tion I  share  with  you— I  am  a  Republican  of- 
fice holder  with  more  than  a  quarter  century 
of  volunteer  service  to  my  Republican  Party 
and  my  endorsement  of  the  direct  election 
has  been  reinforced  by  serving  for  two  years 
as  one  of  a  handful  of  Secretaries  of  State  on 
our  National  Association's  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Committee. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  not  able  to  appear  In 
mid  April  ct  1970  when  another  memt)er  of 
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our  Association  testified  before  the  Judiciary 
Commiitee,  and.  therefore.  I  want  to  present 
my  feelings  to  you  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
aniiwer  questions  that  might  arise  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  question  the  proposed 
conitttutlonal  amendment. 

We  should  ask:  What  can  Improve  the 
presldenUal  election  process?  What  is  work- 
able? What  is  popular  with  our  citizens  and 
can  pass  the  Congress  and  be  ratified  by  the 
necessary  number  of  states? 

My  firm  belief,  alter  extensive  study  of 
all  points  of  view.  Including  the  minority 
viewpoint  of  the  Secretary  who  testified  to 
the  contrary,  leads  me  to  strongly  support 
the  direct  election  amendment  and  to  favor 
abolishing  the  electoral  college.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  last  three  committees  of  NASS 
that  studied  the  question  has  agreed  that 
the  present  electoral  college  system  Is  bad 
and  should  b«  changed.  The  only  question 
Is  which  alternative  should  tw  adopted. 

Any  compromise  plan  (other  than  direct 
election)  would  make  It  possible  for  a  second 
choice  candidate  in  the  popular  vote  to  a-lnd 
up  being  designated  President,  thus  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  Any  compromise 
also  conttans  built  in  Inequities  giving  the 
voters  in  some  states  a  proportionately  larger 
vote  than  the  voters  of  other  states  axid, 
unnecessarily  complicates  the  process  of 
presidential  selection  by  creating  artificial 
and  Illogical  barriers  between  the  people  an<l 
the  office  of  President. 

The  direct  election  of  the  President  is  not 
new,  nor  revolutionary,  in  approach,  Some 
of  the  strongest  delegates  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  our  founding  fathers 
favored  it:  James  Madison.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris and  James  Wilson.  Said  Madison:  "After 
all.  the  President  is  to  act  for  the  people, 
not  the  states."  Our  states  arc  represented  in 
the  Congress — particularly  In  the  Senate — 
but  too  often  we  have  thwarted  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  our  people  by  electing  a  Presi- 
dent who  receives  fewer  votes  than  his 
opponent. 

Direct  election  Is  the  only  reform  proposal 
that  remedies  the  possibility  of  a  "nUnorlty" 
President — the  election  of  a  candidate  who 
ran  second.  With,  however.  15  dlifcrent  elec- 
tions producing  presidents  who  did  not  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  popular  vote,  most  of 
whom  were  accepted  by  the  people  where 
they  had  a  plurality  of  40 '"c  or  more,  the 
■'runoff  election  provision  at  40s  .  advocated 
by  Prealdent  Nixon,  and  by  you  and  others, 
makes  sense. 

rEASXULITT  or  TK*  DDtECT  EIXCTION  PLSH 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  di- 
rect election  approach  and,  as  an  elections 
official,  my  conclusions  about  these  doubts 
are: 

I  Voter  qualifications— Who  Is  eligible  to 
vote? 

Since  passage  of  the  amendment  of  1970 
to  the  voting  rlgbU  act.  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  further  Federal  legislation  in 
this  area. 

No  partlciilar  administrative  problems  are 
posed  for  the  several  states  by  the  popular 
election  proposal.  It  Is  nonsense  to  argue  this 
would  cause  chaos  or  confusion  in  our  state 
elections  administration  or  would  require  a 
"dual"  system.  We  can  rely  on  state  laws. 

2.  Who  gets  on  the  ballot — eligible  to  run 
for  President. 

Again,  there  is  no  need  for  further  Federal 
directives  to  the  states.  And.  there  is  no  in- 
centive m  the  proposal  to  create  new  parties. 
Our  present  situation  Is  much  worse  (an 
existing  multitude  of  splinter  parties  easily 
able  to  get  on  every  state's  ballot,  each  hop- 
ing to  capture  one  or  more  state's  electoral 
votes*  than  would  be  true  where  40^-  or  more 
of  the  popular  vote  is  required  to  elect. 

In  19S4.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  not  even 
on  the  ticket  in  Alabama,  a  sute  that  in 
1066  also  had  five  different  presidential 
tickets.  All  60  states  bad  a  minimum  of  three 


parties  in  1968  and  thirteen  states  had  at 
least  six  different  presidential  candldaus 
apiece,  with  out  neighbor.  Washington,  field- 
ing seven  slates. 

Our  two-party  system  operates  well  in  49 
states  (New  York  usually  having  three  or 
four  state  parties)  without  an  electoral  col- 
lege system  for  electing  governors  or  sena- 
tor*. Only  when  we  ignore  the  direct  vote  in 
presidential  races  do  we  find,  consistently  in 
history,  multi-parties  in  many  or  most  of 
our  sutes.  The  two-party  aysiem  would  be 
strengthened  with  the  direct  election  system. 

ThF  objection  that  some  states  have  many 
candidates  in  a  first  primary,  before  a  runoff. 
Is  not  valid.  States  without  a  runoff  have  as 
many  candidates  competing  in  a  prlmarj-  race 
requiring  only  a  simple  plurality.  Party 
nominations  must  be  separated  from  the  final 
general  election  process  In  your  considera- 
tions. 

3.  The  fraud  argument — massive  fraud 
might  occur. 

There  will  be  even  less  danger  of  fraud  than 
exists  today.  The  statement  of  William  T. 
Oasi.ett.  last  retiring  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  Chalrmsn  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form of  the  ABA.  covers  this  point  weU  on 
page  196  of  the  April  15.  16  and  17,  1970, 
bearing)  before  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
Committ?*  on  the  Judiciary  on  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform.  Now — In  the  present  system — 
we  have  greater  Inducement  for  fraud  and 
other  irregularities  than  would  exist  under 
the  proposed  change. 

A  shift  of  a  few  votes  in  some  populous 
states  in  a  cloee  eiecuon  can  today  shift 
maaslve  numbers  of  electoral  votes,  but  wotild 
have  only  a  minor  effect  in  the  overall  na- 
tional popular  vote.  Vote-counting  problems 
are  no  different  whether  electing  a  President, 
a  Senator  or  a  Governor. 

With  the  proven  disinclination  of  presi- 
dential candidates  for  180  years  to  request  re- 
counts in  close  elections,  there  will  bm  even 
leas  problems  with  a  direct  election  «y«- 
lem.  And.  when  every  vote  counts,  both 
parties  will  participate  much  more  actively 
In  ".  .  .  policing  Uie  polls,  thus  minimiz- 
ing fraud  and  other  irregularities.  .  .  ." 

4.  Early  eastern  vote  reporting  might  affect 
late  western  voting. 

This  has  not  t)eeii  true  in  our  or  in  other 
western  states,  either  in  discouraging  eve- 
ning turnout  or  in  an  already  evident  na- 
tional trend  influencing  for  whom  they  vote. 
Should,  however.  Congress  ever  fear  such  a 
poaslbillty  then  consideration  could  be  given 
to  a  national  uniform  24-hour  poll  time.  I 
understand  such  a  proposal  has  some  bi- 
ptrtlsnn  support  already  Based  on  Ore- 
gon's experience  as  a  West  Coast  state.  I  do 
not  see  a  real  problem. 

5.  Who  would  count  and  certify  the  elec- 
tion reeutts? 

It  is  "scare"  talk,  unsubstantiated,  to  claim 
that  there  would  have  to  he  a  "dual"  election 
system  or  that  there  would  need  to  be  Federal 
counting  of  votes  down  to  the  precinct  level, 
or  that  different  people  would  count  Fed- 
eral and  state  returns. 

Counting  of  ballots  and  certification  of 
the  results  can  be  handled  exactly  as  they 
are  done  at  present  by  our  states,  without 
having  to  seriously  consider  the  nonsensical 
fear  of  fome  people  that  we  would  be  faced 
with  Federal  elections  ofllciala  la  all  our 
precincts. 

6.  How  "workable"  Is  a  presidential  elec- 
tion runoff  and  what  are  the  prospects  of 
such  a  rtinoff? 

There  has  not — even  with  the  multi- 
parties encouraged  under  the  existing  elec- 
toral college  system — been  an  election  for 
110  years  where  one  or  more  presidential 
candidates  failed  to  get  at  least  40%  of  the 
rote.  Sven  in  1800,  Lincoln  had  39.7'^  and 
was  not  even  on  the  ballot  in  ten  Statas  (a 
fair  percentage  of  ISdO'a  states).  With  the 


assurance  that  major  parties  today  can  get 
on  the  ballot  in  all  statea  if  they  dealre,  any 
likelihood  of  a  runoff  being  required  is  dim. 
Indeed. 

The  "workability"  of  a  runoff  la  demon- 
strated again  and  again  in  our  statea  today. 
In  Texas,  Florida,  virgmia.  or  any  of  the  13 
states  with  provisions  for  state-wide  pri- 
mary runoff  elections,  we  find  machinery  al- 
ready working  for  runoffs,  should  a  com- 
parable prcsidenUal  one  ever  be  required. 
These  sutes.  in  most  instances  (based  on 
statements  by  their  Secretary  of  State  at  our 
NASS  Convention  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
this  past  month)  handle  runoffs  'M  or  30 
days  after  the  first  primary  election. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  Senator  with 
serious  questions  in  this  area  check  with  one 
or  mere  of  these  Secretaries  of  SUte  to  get 
their  viewpoints  on  the  "doability"  of  such 
a  runofl.  I  nave  none  so  in  recent  weeks,  vis- 
iting with  the  Republican  Secretary  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Democratic  Secretary  of  Texas, 
as  well  as  viewing  Florida  TV  regarding  their 
September  primary  tliat  is  expected  to  result 
in  some  runoffs  in  October — before  their 
general  election  of  November  3.  In  FloriOa 
land  other  states)  this  can  mean  three  elec- 
tions in  a  eo-day  span,  handled  expedlttoualy 
and  well  imder  existing  state  laws 

The  unlikely  event  of  a  recount  is  not  a 
tremendous  expense,  either.  While,  to  run 
an  enUre  election  with  many  score  or  htin- 
dreds  of  candidates,  as  well  as  several  ballot 
measures  in  our  states,  often  cosu  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  dollar  per  vote  to  ad- 
minister, the  cost  is  greatly  reduced  for  a 
runoff  or  in  a  single  candidate  or  issue  elec- 
tion. In  June.  19G9,  Oregon  had  a  combined 
total  state  and  county  cost  of  leas  than  30^ 
per  vote  statewide.  The  total  cost  of  ftl96.- 
2S3.89  was  for  569.351  votes  case.  This  is  cloae 
to  Arkansas'  Secretary  of  State  Kelly  Bry- 
ant's eatimate  of  $250,000  for  a  state-wide 
runoff  cost. 

Any  reasonable  expense  to  prevent  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  is  a  good  investment  in 
making  our  democracy  work. 

Those  who  fear  a  gross  drc^Mfl  In  presl- 
dontial  runoff  voting  are  also  engaging  in 
baseless  fears.  Oregon  had  a  higher  percent- 
age vote  in  the  single  lasus  qwelal  elecUou 
in  June.  1969.  than  in  an  Impwtant  state- 
wide 1970  prunary  that  had  eight  major 
ballot  issues,  plus  all  state  legislative  races. 
United  States  Congress  and  Oovernor  on  the 
ballot,  with  many  other  contests  as  well. 
Presidential  elections  always  bring  out  the 
highest  votes — and  this  would  be  further 
encouraged  In  one-party  statea  where  today 
there  often  Is  not  the  Incentive  for  the  second 
party  to  turn  out  under  the  electoral  college 
system. 

7.  Will  complicated  machinery  for  count- 
ing ballou.  recounting  or  contesu  be  neces- 
sary? 

No.  States  generally  have  the  necessary 
statutory  and/or  administrative  procedures 
now.  Again,  there  is  no  need  for  setting  up 
'dual '  state  and  Federal  laws.  States  count 
and  report  now.  Aa  in  Title  3.  VS.  Code 
(cectioos  S  and  7)  where  the  states  today 
must  have  their  "final  determination"  in  at 
least  six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  Electors — we  need  only  to  require 
that  the  states  shall  provide  for  a  slightly 
earlier  final  count  and  report. 

In  the  rare  event  of  a  recount,  it  should 
be  handled  either  under  preaent  state  laws 
and  rules  (k  la  Oregon's  Packwood -Morse 
recount  in  1968)  or  otir  respective  states 
could  adof»t  "Unifonn  Presidential  Recount 
Laws"  as  we  have  done  In  the  servicemen's 
absentee  voting  laws. 

Oregon  had  Its  very  flrst  statewide  recount 
In  the  D.S.  Senate  race  of  1968  and  the  only 
delay  was  statutory  on  the  time  necessary 
to  (^rtlfy  the  first  Section  results  and  for 
the  time  for  a  recount  demand  and  for  bond 
posting  to  pass.  The  total  time  to  actually 
recount  was  very  brief — even  including  the 
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ccrtlflcatlon  by  all  the  countlM  of  the  re- 
count result*,  oiul  Senator  Packwood  hed 
oo  trouble  taking  his  seat  before  Congress 
convened. 

Contrary  to  Senator  Hruslca's  statement  on 
page  235  of  the  Hearings  testimony,  tt  is 
possible  to  recount  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  votes  In  Ave  days.  We  count  that  number 
every  election.  And,  the  Senator  seems  to 
have  confused  two  different  and  totally  un- 
related elections  In  our  state  when  be  talks 
of  a  recount  contest  that  went  until  the 
following  Uay. 

The  recount  was  Packwood-Morse  and 
completed  before  January  1.  The  litigation 
for  some  months  of  a  state  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's race  was  not  a  recount — It  was  an  en- 
tirely different  question  than  any  that  could 
face  a  presidential  election  since  It  involved 
a  slate  corrupt  practice  rtolatlon  question 
only. 

B.  Can  we  be  assured  there  will  be  a  Presi- 
dent on  Inauguration  Day? 

Tea.  Even  In  the  unlikely  event  of  a  run- 
off elecuon  on  the  first  or  second  Tuesday 
of  December,  more  than  another  month 
would  elapse  before  an  Inauguration.  We 
need  only  make  a  minor  change,  as  mentioned 
before,  in  the  date  for  our  states  to  pro- 
vide their  final  determination  of  the  presi- 
dential election  results  from  the  November 
elecUon  Title  3  already  makes  this  point, 
but  existing  Federal  laws  on  this  point  are 
a  mess  because  they  do  not  require  how  the 
final  state  determinations  shall  be  returned. 
The  present  dangers  can  be  corrected  with 
legislation  accompanying  the  direct  election 
constitutional  amendment. 

A  Federal  deadline  for  returning  each 
sute's  count,  together  with  proWslons  for 
Federal  court  determination  If  a  state  falls 
to  act.  or  the  state's  final  determination  Is 
flagrantly  In  error,  appear  to  be  the  only 
nrrci-mnrj  controls-  Electoral  college  aboli- 
tion also  means  we  can  clean  up  and  update 
the  Federal  code  which  Is  today  dangerously 
defective. 

CONCLirslOM 
Other  plana  have  been  submitted  and  do 
eliminate  many  of  the  present  problems. 
But,  only  direct  election  completely  cures 
all  the  evils,  dangers  and  Inequities  of  the 
present  system  that  did  not  work  In  183< — 
and  led  us  cloee  to  dLsaeter  several  times 
since. 

No  other  plan  has  anywhere  near  SO^r  sup- 
port (much  less  ",)  In  the  Congren  or 
among  state  legislators  who  have  been  polled. 
Only  the  direct  election  system  has  over- 
whelming public  support  In  all  of  our 
states — large  or  small,  east  or  west,  north 
or  south.  Democratic  or  Republican.  And. 
only  direct  election  Is  predicted  by  legisla- 
tors In  a  majority  of  our  states  as  having  a 
substantial  chance  of  receiving  state  legis- 
lative approval. 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Mcculloch's 
statement  that:  "Anyone  who  subscribes  to 
the  neutral  principles  that  government 
should  be  representative,  that  every  vote 
should  count^^at  individual  votlitg  power 
should  be  ^ual.  that  winners  should  be 
declared  winners  and  losers  should  be  de- 
clared losers,  must  also  subecribe  to  the  di- 
rect election  proposal." 

As  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  on  our 
NASS  Congresalonal  Ualson  Committee  on 
Presidential  Elections.  If  I  can  furnish  any 
other  Information  to  you  or  other  Senators 
as  we  hopefully  obtain  the  objective  of 
atMUshlng  the  electoral  college  and  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  popular  election  of  our 
President,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

CtsT  Mtem. 
Secretary  of  Slate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  Issue 
In  the  history  o  his  Nation  has  been 
studied  and  debated  as  extensively  and 
as  frequently  as  the  Issue  of  electoral 
reform.  End  on  end.  the  pile  of  literature 


dealing   uUh    the  subject  could   reach 
ac'.ofs  the  Nation. 

But  tiie  results  that  have  emerged 
from  years  ol  national  debate  and  tons 
of  expert  si'jdy  could  hardly  reach  across 
this  Chambtr. 

It  wai  nu  easier  for  those  who  drafted 
the  Conotitution.  The  debate  over  the 
process  through  which  a  President  was 
to  be  elected  was.  as  one  of  the  delegates 
njted:  "Tlie  most  difficult  facing  the 
Cou\ciilion." 

The  i^aue  was  resolved  only  after  com- 
plicated conipi'oniises  that  reconciled  the 
competing  po'A'er  mterests  of  tlie  period. 
There  was  no  mysticism  binding  the  sys- 
tem that  finally  emerged.  There  was  no 
eternal  sanctity  attached  to  the  electoral 
college.  No  delegate  considered  it  per- 
fect or  foolproof. 

It  was  exactly  what  it  was  Intended  to 
be:  A  compromise  that  could  receive 
enough  support  to  be  approved  by  the 
constitutional  convention.  And  as  many 
compromises  do,  the  system  has  worked 
reasonably  well  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

We  would  make  a  mistake  to  suggest 
that  the  electoral  college  has  been  a 
failure.  Reinarkably  and  with  reasonable 
consistency,  the  system  Invented  in  1187, 
with  one  or  two  minor  failures  along  the 
way,  has  done  an  effective  job. 

But  the  difference  between  building  a 
democracy  and  maintaining  one  is  the 
degree  to  which  responsible  officials  will 
improve  institutions  that  reveal  flaws 
before  calamity  strikes. 

The  present  electoral  system  suffers 
at  least  three  basic  flaws  that  jeopardize 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  Nation's 
political  process.  These  include: 

First.  The  havoc  that  can  be  caused 
by  the  fickle  behavior  of  unpledged 
electors: 

Second.  The  inadequacy  of  national 
election  machinery  that  cannot  guaran- 
tee a  fair  and  smooth  elecUon  result: 
and 

Third.  The  potential  danger  of  a  con- 
tingent election  where  a  handful  of 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
representing  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
population  could  completely  stifle  or  ob- 
scure the  election  process. 

Thus  far  none  of  those  weaknesses 
has  torn  the  Nation  apart.  However,  they 
did  come  close: 

In  1800,  it  took  the  House  32  ballots 
and  threata  of  civil  war  and  anarchy  to 
flnally  choose  Thomas  Jefferson  over 
Aaron  Burr. 

In  1876,  It  took  a  Presidential  com- 
misfion  loaded  with  political  intrigue  to 
finally  choose  a  President. 

On  three  occasions  the  man  who  re- 
ceived the  fewest  votes  won  the  Presi- 
dency. 

On  other  occasions  the  mere  shift  of 
a  few  thousand  votes  in  one  or  two  States 
would  have  Jeopardized  the  result  and 
thrown  the  Nation  Into  political  chaos. 
Why  we  tolerate  such  a  condition  is 
hard  to  conceive.  If  we  are  afraid  to 
break  with  the  past,  we  are  shortsighted. 
If  we  cannot  agree  on  alternatives,  we 
are  hardheaded. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  thlj  body 
Is  not  capable  of  improving  our  national 
institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  of  our 


Nation.  And  those  desires  today  demand 
that  we  abolish  the  electoral  system  and 
replace  It  with  a  du-ect  election  of  the 
President. 

Forget  complicated  alternatives  with 
formulas  that  favor  small  or  large  States, 
urban  or  rural  blocks,  conservative  or 
liberal  interests. 

The  time  lias  come  to  stop  quibbling— 
to  stop  debating  proposed  plans  that  fa- 
vor North  or  South— district  nlans  that 
favor  Kt  palr.icans  or  Dcinoccats. 

The  people  ol  this  Nation  want  an  elec- 
tion process  that  is  fair.  They  want  a 
system  that  offers  each  citizen  one  vote 
and  lets  each  citizen  cast  that  vote  di- 
rectly and  unequivocally  for  the  man  he 
tliinks  should  lead  the  Nation.  The  Amer- 
ican citizen  no  longer  needs  middlemen 
casting  votes  for  him.  He  no  longer  need's 
protection  from  his  passions  by  "wis? 
electors. '  Hawks,  doves,  hard  hats  or  soft 
hats,  the  American  voter  can  Uiink  for 
himself  and  stand  on  his  own  two  feet. 
When  all  the  arguing  is  done  and  the 
shouting  and  debating  diminishes,  only 
one  system  offers  that  clear  oiiportunity: 
direct  election  of  Uie  President. 
It  Is  simple. 
It  Is  clean. 
It  Is  practical. 

It  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  has  received  the  broadest  pos- 
sible support  from  a  cross  current  of  na- 
tional Interest  groups.  It  has.  off  and  on. 
had  the  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  more  inducement  does  this  body 
need  to  act?  The  details  dealing  with 
runoffs  to  prevent  minority  victories  or 
to  safeguard  a  reasonable  result,  are  leg- 
islative tactics  that  can  be  compromised 
by  men  of  good  will. 

So  let  us  stop  the  flow  of  words.  Let  us 
stop  the  bickering.  Let  us  stop  the  re- 
gional hem  and  haw.  the  political  twists 
and  turns,  and  let  us  emerge  from  this 
debate  with  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  offers  the  citizens  of  America  a 
chance  to  vote  directly  for  their  Presi- 
dent. 

Then  let  the  people  and  the  States  de- 
termine whether  Congress  has  acted 
wisely.  If  they  reject  our  proposal,  we 
can  return  to  our  Chambers  and  begin 
again. 

But  now.  let  us  act.  And  let  us  act  fairly 
and  consistently  with  our  belief  that 
democracy  means  trusting  people  not 
most  of  the  time — but  all  of  the  time. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  Inaccord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
pending  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  ITnlted  States, 

Signed  by  30  Members. 
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CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair  dlrecte  that  the 
clerk  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

(No.aOSLeg.l 
Aiken  Ooldwater  Muskle 

Alien  OoodeU  Nelson 

Allott  Oore  Packwood 

Anderson  Gravel  Paatore 

Baker  Grlffln  Pearson 

Bayh  Gumer  PeU 

Bellmon  Hansen  Percy 

Bennett  Harris  Prouty 

Bible  Hart  Proxmlre 

Bous  Hartke  Randolph 

Brooke  Hatfield  RlblcoII 

Burdlck  Holland  Russell 

Byrd.  va.  Holllngs  Saxbe 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Hruaka  Schwelker 

Case  Hughes  Scott 

Church  Inouye  Smith.  Maine 

Cook  Javlls  Bpattonan 

Cooper  Jordan.  H.C.       Spong 

Cmnston  Jordan.  Idaho    Btennls 

Curtis  Kennedy  Stevens 

Dodd  Long  Sj-mington 

Dole  UanaSeld  Talmadge 

Domlnlck  MathUs  Thurmond 

Eaglcton  McCarthy  Tower 

Eaalland  McCIellan  Ts'dlngs 

Ellender  McGovem  WUlianis.  N  J. 

Ervin  Mclntyre  wiuiims,  Del. 

Fannin  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Fong  )Miller  Young.  N  Dak. 

Pulbrlgbt  Mondaie  Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cunnoni,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Jack- 
so.vi ,  the  Senator  from  Waslilngton  (Mr. 
Macnuson).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr,  MontoyM  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  1,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MoiiPHY).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr,  Smith)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNBT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  accurate  to  say 
that  a  vote  of  "yea"  would  invoke  lim- 
itation of  debate  pursuant  to  rule  XXII. 
and  that  a  vote  of  "nay "  w^ould  revoke 
such  a  limitation? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  fill  notv  call  the  roll. 

Pursuant  to  rue  XXn.  a  roUcall  has 
been  had.  and  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  quesUon  before  the  Senate  now 
is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  de- 
bate on  the  pending  motion  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic. 

Those  in  favor  of  closing  debate  will 
vote  "yea."  Those  opposed  will  vote 
"nay." 

The  clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNED'if.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Washington    (Mr.  Jack- 
son 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
CXVI 2038— Part  34 


MAONtJsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOke).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntisok  and  Mr.  Jackson) 
are  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
HampsWre  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Washington 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote    nay." 

Also  on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampslilre  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MtniPHY  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtmoT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  paired  with  the  Senators 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MAomjsoN  and 
Mr.  Jackson).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vole  "nay"  and  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington would  each  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  would  vote 
"■yea.** 

Also,  if  present  ond  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtmox) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  M. 
nays  36,  as  follows : 


Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Chair  announce  the  result  of  the  vote 
again? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes, 
Tlie  Chair  did  announce  the  result  but 
will  announce  It  again — 54  yeas  and  36 
nays.  

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  on  so- 
cial security,  medicare,  and  medicaid 
matters  durmg  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  the  nominations  for 
regional  commissions;  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
the  highway  bill:  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cose 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dndd 

Eagleton 

CoodeU 

Gore 

Gravel 


Allen 

Bennett 

Bible 

B^Trt.  Va. 

Byrd.  w.  Va. 

Co'^per 

Curtis 

Dole 

D  <mlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Caiuion 
Cotton 
Jackson 
Masnuson 


|No.  306Leg,| 
TEAS— 64 
Grlflln 
Hams 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathlaa 
Mc(^artby 
McOovenj 
Mclntyn 
Metcalf 
Mondaie 
Mustie 
Nelson 

NATS— 3« 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

GoidwBier 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Holland 

HnUlngs 

H  rusks 

Jonlan.  N  C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

NOT  VOTING — 10 
McGee  Murphy 

Montoya  Smith,  m 

Moss 
Mundt 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pe*Tson 

Pell 

Percy 

Ppoutr 

Projonlie 

Randolph 

Rtblcoff 

Saibe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

Ty  dines 

Williams.  NJ. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


McCIellan 

MlUer 

Russell 

Spsrlcman 

Spong 

Stenr.ls 

Stevens 

'Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  I3ak. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  54  and  the  nays  are  36. 
Fewer  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
afltanative.  the  motion  is  rejected. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  B4r.  President,  do 
we  now  go  into  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business? 

"The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  We  are 
now  in  the  regular  morning  hour. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senator  from  Colorado  (B4r. 
ALLOTT)  is  allowed  20  minutes. 

Let  there  be  order  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  galleries. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield;  and  if 
so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  before  we  proceed? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let  us 
have  order.  The  Chair  will  suspend  pro- 
ceedings until  we  have  order  In  the 
Chamber. 

Mr  ALLO*rT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  suspend.  ITie 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators  ■will 
please  toke  their  seats  or  retire  to  the 
cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sena- 
tors should  not  be  holding  private  con- 
versations in  the  Chamber,  but  If  they 
do  they  should  be  considerate  enough  to 
at  least  lower  their  voices. 
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ADTHORIZATION  FOR  GRAN  rS  FOR 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CON- 
TROL AND  VACCINATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S  2264. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Umpore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S, 
2264 1  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  authorization  for 
grants  for  communicable  disease  control 
and  vaccination  assistance,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert : 

Tl)»t  thU  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Com- 
municable Disease  Control  Amendmenu  of 
1»70". 

CaAjm    roa   COMK-tTKlCABLE    OlSXASa    coN-not. 

Sac  a.  Section  317  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (43  OS.C.  3476)  la  amended  to 
read  aslollowa: 

"COUMWlCtMLK    DISXASX    COMTtOL     AltfD     V«C- 
CIMATION    ASSISTAWCB 

"SBC.  317.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  175,000,000  for  the  flEcal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971 ,  and  tdO.OOO.OOO  for 
the  flfcal  year  ending  June  30,  1072.  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States  and. 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  health  au- 
thority, to  poUUcal  subdlvuionA  or  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  under  this  sub- 
section. In  the  award  of  such  grants  the 
Secretary  shall  give  oonslderatlon  to  the 
relative  extent  ot  the  problems  relating  to 
one  or  more  of  the  diseases  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)il)  and  to  the  levels  of  per- 
formance m  preventing  and  controlling  such 
diseases.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for  meet- 
ing the  coet  of  communicable  disease  con- 
trol programs.  Including  the  cost  of  studies 
to  determine  the  communicable  disease  con- 
trol needs  of  communities  and  the  means  of 
best  meeting  such  needs. 

"<bl  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(It  a  'communicable  disease  control  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  which  la  designed 
and  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  to  national 
protection  against  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
ease, rubella,  measles.  Rh  disease,  poliomye- 
litis, diphtheria,  tetanus,  whooping  cough 
or  other  oommunlcsble  diseases  which  are 
transnUtted  from  State  to  State,  are  amen- 
able to  reduction,  and  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  to  be 
of  national  significance,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  f^erto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
clUc  Islanijs.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"tci  Payments  under  this  section  may  t>e 
made  In  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
or  by  way  of  relmbtirsement,  with  necessary 
adjustment  on  account  of  underpayments, 
or  overpayments,  m  such  Installments  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  neceasary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pr.ses  of  this  section. 

"(dl  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  supplies  (Includjitg  vaccines  and 
other  preventive  agents),  or  equipment  fur- 
nished to  such  recipient  and  by  the  amount 
of  pay.  allowances,  traveling  expenses,  and 
any  other  costs  In  connection  with  the  de- 
tail or  sn  oncer  or  employee  to  the  recipi- 
ent when  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  or 
equipment,  or  of  the  detail  of  such  officer  or 
employee  (as  the  case  may  t>e).  Is  for  the 
canveoJence  of  and  at  the  request  of  such 
recipient  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 


out  the  program  with  respect  to  wbloh  the 
grant  under  this  section  Is  made.  The  unount 
by  which  any  such  grunt  Is  so  reduced  shall 
be  svallable  for  pa>Tnen!  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  costs  Incurred  In  furnishing  the  sup- 
plies, equipment,  or  pers^onal  services  on 
which  the  reduction  of  such  grant  Is  based, 
but  such  amount  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  grant  to  such  recipient  and  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (c).  be  deemed 
to   have   been   paid   to  such   agency. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  limit 
or  otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which 
are  granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  under  other  provisions 
of  this  Aot  or  other  Federal  law  and  which 
are  available  for  the  conduct  of  comrounlca- 
bta  disease  control  programs  from  t>elng 
used  in  connection  with  programs  assisted 
through  grdnts  under  this  sectlon. 

"(fl  The  Secretory  slutU  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  eubmlnl^n  to 
the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  activi- 
ties assisted  under  this  section  In  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  communicable  diseases, 

"(gt  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
to  hsve  a  commuiucable  disease  control  or 
vaccination  progmm  which  would  require 
auy  person  who  objecu  to  such  treatment 
to  be  treated,  or  to  have  any  child  or  ward 
of  hli  treated." 

Mr.  YARBOROOGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  H««ti  appointed 
Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  WiLUjuis  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Kekneoy,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Eacletoh.  Mr.  Cr-Uvston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  DOMIKICK,  Mr.  jAvns,  Mr.  Mcrphy. 
Mr.  Prouty.  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALiOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Alabama  is  recognized. 

COMUtTTXK    MXrrtNG    DDBIHC    SXNATX    SXSStON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PLANNED    VISIT    OF    VICE    PRESI- 
DENT KY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  persistent  reports  that 
South  Vietnam's  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  is  planning  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  that  win  feature  a  speech  at  a 
"March  for  Victory"  rally  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  Vice  President 
Ky  should  not  feel  free  to  visit  this  coun- 
try But  I  feel  strongly  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky,  as  a  citizen  of  another  country, 
and  as  an  official  In  another  government. 
should  not  participate  in  American  politi- 
cal activities. 

This  proposed  appearance  at  the 
"March  for  Victory"  is  objectionable  on 


two  grounds,  one  philosophic  and  the 
other  practical. 

The  philosophic  objection  is  that  it  is 
wrong  for  an  official  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  polit- 
ical process  and  public  opinion  of  another 
country. 

The  prcctical  objection  is  that  Vice 
President  Ky's  appearance  at  a  highly 
partisan  rally  will  aggravate  American 
conflicts. 

I  want  to  elaborate  briefly  on  both  of 
these  objections. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  Improper  for 
Vice  President  Ky — or  any  other  official 
of  any  other  government — to  participate 
in  a  public  demonstration  designed  to  in- 
fluence American  public  opinion. 

In  saying  this  I  intend  no  disparage- 
ment of  Vice  President  Ky.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  a  very  limited,  but  very  important 
pMnt:  The  integrity  of  the  American 
political  process. 

I  think  all  public  officials  should  adhere 
to  a  rule  of  noninterference  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  other  nations.  This  rule 
is  applicable — indeed,  it  is  especially  ap- 
plicable— to  officials  of  nations  that  are 
allied  in  military  effort. 

The  fact  that  two  nations  are  military 
allies  in  no  way  diminishes  the  impor- 
tance of  mutual  respect  for  the  integrity 
of  the  political  processes  of  the  respective 
nations.  Indeed,  military  alliances  in- 
evitably generate  political  tens.oiis  that 
can  only  be  exacerbated  by  intrusions  by 
officials  of  one  nation  Into  the  domestic 
processes  of  another  nation. 

What  Is  Involved  here  is  a  question  of 
the  twsic  Integrity  of  the  American  polit- 
ical process. 

We  are  a  pluralistic  nation  with  a 
healthy  complement  of  factions,  opin- 
ions, and  spirited  pcutldpants  in  the  po- 
litical process.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

What  would  not  be  proper  would  be 
to  institute  the  practice  of  further  leav- 
ening our  political  life  by  Importing  for- 
eign political  participants  from  other 
nations.  Such  political  participants  come 
equipped  with  their  own  commitments: 
they  represent  the  Interests  of  their  own 
nations,  or  govenunents.  or  parties — and 
themselves. 

Sometimes  their  Interests  will  coincide 
with  our  Interests:  sometimes  they  will 
not.  But  the  coincidence  of  their  Interests 
with  our  own  Interests  is  Immaterial. 
The  crucial  point  is  that  American  po- 
litical processes  should  not  t>e  considered 
open  to  any  and  all  who  might  choose 
to  play. 

All  Americans  are  free  to  promote 
their  vision  of  the  national  Interest.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  civic  duty  to  do  so.  But  the 
very  concept  of  civic  duty  Is  integrally 
related  to  the  idea  of  citizenship. 

Citizens  should  be  attentive  to  the  po- 
litical processes  of  their  own  nations. 
And  they  should  avoid  interference  with 
the  political  processes  of  those  who  are 
of  different  citizenship. 

I  Itnow  that  there  have  been  occasions 
tvhen  American  public  officials  have  vio- 
lated what  I  cotisider  to  be  the  rule  of 
good  behavior.  Some  American  officials — 
Including  Senators — have  visited  foreign 
nations  and  made  public  speeches  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  policies — foreign 
or  domestic— of  the  hoet  country.  I  would 
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hope  that.  In  the  future,  American  pub- 
lic officials  would  set  an  example  to  of- 
ficials of  other  nations. 

Thus  far.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dealt 
with  a  question  of  basic  political  phi- 
losophy. I  have  argued  that  the  very  es- 
sence of  citizenship  is  that  it  confers  an 
exclusive  right  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical processes  of  a  particular  polity. 
That  principle  is  one  ground  on  which  I 
base  my  objection  to  Vice  President  Ky 
participating  In  an  American  political 
demonstration. 

There  is  also  a  very  practical  objection 
to  such  participation.  One  of  President 
Nixon's  greatest  achievements  has  been 
his  reversal  of  the  tide  of  escalaUon  in 
South  Vietioam.  He  has  set  America  Ir- 
reversibly on  the  road  to  honorable  dis- 
engagement from  that  war.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  understand  and 
applaud  this  policy.  That  is  why  the  most 
serious  divisions  in  American  public 
opinion  have  begun  to  heal. 

I  am  afraid  that  an  appearance  by 
Vice  President  Ky  at  a  partisan  rally  will 
exacerbate  old  divisions  within  our  so- 
ciety. The  organizers  of  the  "March  of 
Victory"  are  billing  the  event  as  'a  great 
gathering  of  hawks  "  and  they  are  prom- 
ising that  Vice  President  Ky  wiU  deliver 
a  very  bellicose  speech. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  objectives 
of  the  "March  for  Victory."  one  must 
conclude  that  the  organizers  of  the  event 
are  adopting  policies  which  are  self-de- 
feating. Americans  of  all  political  per- 
suasions will  react  strongly  against  any 
intrusion  Into  our  political  processes. 

If  Vice  President  Ky  undertakes  to 
generate  support  for  his  nation  by  inter- 
fering In  our  NaUon,  It  is  predictable 
that  he  will  generate  only  a  strong  back- 
lash against  the  cause  he  seeks  to  serve 
most.  Further,  his  performance  will  In- 
spire the  extremists  of  the  left  to  take 
to  the  streets  once  again.  Ttiis  will  give 
the  enemy  the  impression  that  America 
is  lapsing  Into  bitter  dissension. 

All  this  will  work  against  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  our  policy  of  orderly 
and  honorable  disengagement,  a  policy 
which  the  American  people  support.  The 
American  people  will  not  l(X)k  kindly  on 
any  political  activity  which  generates  an 
atmosphere  that  hinders  the  President's 
policy. 

This  country  never  needs  interference 
from  other  nations'  political  leaders. 
And  President  Nixon  certainly  does  not 
need  any  gratuitous  advice  on  how  to 
win  the  peace  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  doing 
fine  on  his  own. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  I  think  Vice 
President  Ky  is  tielng  ill-served  by  those 
who  are  advising  him  to  speak  at  the 
so-called  "March  for  Victory."  Very 
frankly,  I  had  hoped  that,  after  the 
Washington  demonstrations  of  last 
Octol)er  and  November,  we  had  passed 
the  stage  at  which  Americans — of  any 
persuasion — would  take  to  the  streets  in 
an  attempt  to  pressure  policy  makers. 

Still,  the  right  to  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances  is  inviolable,  and  such  pe- 
titioning can  take  the  form  of  mass 
demonstrations.  Therefore,  although  I 
question  their  judgment,  those  orgatiiz- 
Ing  the  "March  for  Victory"  ore  well 
within  their  rights.  But  their  Judgment 


Is  doubly  faulty  when  they  import  a 
foreign  political  figure  to  participate  in 
pressuring  the  American  Govenunent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  since  I  must  leave  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  Impressed 
with  the  Senator's  speech.  I  heartily 
endorse  what  he  has  said  and  commend 
him  highly  for  his  remarks.  I  join  with 
him  in  what  he  has  said  on  the  prin- 
ciple Involved,  that  affecting  interna- 
tional affairs,  such  as  the  one  we  are 
in  now.  I  commend  him.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  he  has  come  forth  with  a 
good,  solid  talk,  because  he  comes  forth 
with  many  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Very  little  has  been  said  about  this  mat- 
ter, chiefly  because  the  Senate  has  been 
mvolved  in  other  matters.  But  I  thought 
that  now  it  tvould  l>e  well  to  voice  one 
Senator's  thoughts  not  only  on  the  philo- 
sophical side,  but  also  on  the  practical 
side  of  this  question.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  was  pleased  also  to  see 
the  position  of  leadership  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  this  matter 
and  the  support  given  to  It  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steknis). 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  voice  from  the 
Midwest.  I  hope  that  Vice  President  Ky 
would  give  due  weight  to  a  feeling  that 
is  very  strong  In  this  body,  and  give 
more  weight  to  it  than  pleas,  eloquent  as 
they  may  have  been,  by  a  citizen  who 
flew  out  there  to  persuade  him  to  inter- 
vene in  this  matter. 

His  coining  to  the  United  States  for 
such  purpose  would  be  a  great  disservice 
to  South  Vietnam,  his  own  country,  and 
I  think  would  backfire  on  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  Vietnam  personally,  as  well. 

There  is  an  urgent  feeling  that  these 
matters  be  left  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  without  intervention  of  an 
official  of  a  foreign  government:  that  the 
Vice  President  could  have  a  complete  re- 
versal of  what  the  Vice  President  might 
anticipate.  It  is  very  difficult  to  antici- 
pate reactions.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  full  nature  and  impact 
of  our  own  politics,  much  less  for  some- 
one coming  from  10,000  or  11,000  miles 
away,  who  intervenes  in  what  appears  to 
him,  on  the  surface,  to  be  a  demonstra- 
tion for  a  cause  be  believes  in.  but  which 
1  think  would  backfire  on  the  very  pur- 
pose he  intends  to  serve. 

I  think  a  great  disservice  would  lie 
rendered  not  only  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vletiuim  and  Its  people  and  its 
cause,  but  to  the  domestic  tranquility  we 
are  trying  to  maintain.  We  are  trying  to 
deal  with  reason  in  these  complex  prob- 
lems, rather  than  emotion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr.  Allott),  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  at  a  very 
crucial  moment  when  too  many  have 
been  silent  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 


appreciate  his  words,  particularly  his 
support  of  this  position.  I  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  him 
beforehand,  but  to  me  it  constitut«  a 
major  question.  As  he  points  out.  It 
could  well  work  Into  a  blacklash  as  far 
as  public  opinion  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  strong  endorsement  and 
sincere  commendation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado  iMr. 
ALLOTT)  for  calling  attention  to  some 
political  facts  of  life  and  the  sensi- 
tivity that  X  am  certain  is  shared  by 
every  American — that  we  resent  the 
Instrusion  of  anyone,  even  though  he 
might  come  In  and  speak  on  the  side 
that  we  favor,  in  a  matter  of  domestic 
internal  poUUcal  concern. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  fr«n 
Colorado  has  pointed  out  should  be  ap- 
parent to  anyone.  It  Is  like  Irymg  to 
inject  oneself  Into  a  family  argument. 
All  one  does  is  to  encouraee  the  wrath 
and  ill  will  of  both  sides. 

I  can  only  say  that  Vice  President 
Ky's  coming  to  America,  or  anyone  else's 
coming  over  there  and  attempting  to 
advise  us,  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  at 
all.  We  have  denmnstrated,  I  think,  con- 
siderable ability  in  working  our  national 
will  out  from  time  to  time.  Admittedly 
we  do  not  always  agree,  and  sometimes 
we  itiay  pursue  courses  that  do  not  lead 
us  in  the  direction  we  may  eventually 
reach :  but  we  do  have  a  way  of  deciding 
for  ourselves  in  a  way  exclusivel?  Ameri- 
can what  course  of  action  we  think  will 
best  serve  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

I  hope  that  the  Vice  President  of 
South  Vietnam  will  heed  the  ver>'  wise 
and  sagacious  counsel  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  but  more  im- 
portantly, a  great  American. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  mudi.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
very  briefly  that  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
so-called  march  for  victory,  and  under- 
stand the  objectives  of  the  promoters  of 
the  march.  They  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  policy  being  pursued  by  President 
Nikon.  He  does  have  a  plan  for  peace. 
it  is  working,  and  we  are  disengaging  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  In  suggest- 
ing that  perhaps  Vice  President  Ky 
miglit  find  some  other  task  more  im- 
portant and  more  compelling  than  par- 
ticipation in  this  so-called  march,  for 
victory. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thanJc 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  giving 
very  sage  counsel  to  Vice  President  Ky. 

If  he  came  here  on  an  official  mission, 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
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and  his  government,  mat  would  be  one 
thing:  but  to  come  here  in  connection 
with  some  propagandistic  activity  is  only 
bound  to  distort  the  clarity  ot  vision 
which  all  Americans  wish  to  exercise  in 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  very 
strong  for  our  geting  out  of  Vietnam. 
Others  who  have  spoken  have  different 
points  of  view  on  that  score,  and  It  is 
very  interesting  that  we  should  all  have 
the  same  pomt  of  view  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  Vice  President  Ky  s  tnp  for 
this  purpose  which  has  been  described. 
I  think  the  important  thing  here  is  to 
give  us  as  tranquil  an  opportunity  to 
appraise  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  possible: 
and  I  believe  It  would  only  be  an  exercise 
in  exacerbation  it.  for  this  purpose,  the 
Vice  President  of  Vietnam  came  here. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks  in  support  of  the  thoughts  put 
lorth  by  me  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  for 
taking  the  initiative  on  this  particular 
question,  which  could  prove  most  embar- 
rassing to  the  administration,  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

We  have  enough  conluslon.  discon- 
tent, and  dissatisfaction  in  this  country 
to  contend  with,  and  it  will  Uke  all  our 
efforts  to  face  up  to  those  dUBcultles  and 
find  ways  and  means  to  cope  with  them 
Just  to  mention  an  illustration.  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  at  some  of  the  activities 
engaged  in  and  some  of  the  obscenities 
shouted  at  the  President  of  the  Dnited 
Swtes  and  the  Vice  President  yesterday. 
I  fear  we  are  losing  our  sense  of  per- 
spective and  proportion. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  restore 
some  of  the  old  virtues,  which  are  still 
good :  The  virtues  of  civility  toward  one 
another,  respect  toward  one  another,  and 
at  least  listening  to  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view,  because  he  may  »»  right. 
Certainly  what  we  need  in  this  country 
now  Is  not  causes  for  further  dissention. 
or  situations  which  might  bring  about  in- 
cidents which  could  explode  into  some 
sort  of  a  dllBcult  situation,  but.  instead, 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good  to 
solve  our  own  problems  by  ourselves: 
and  I  Just  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  initiative  which  he  has  shown 
today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  me  that 
on  the  broad  front,  all  public  officials, 
whether  of  this  country  or  other  coun- 
tries, would  do  well  to  remove  themselves 
from  situations  which  cause  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  internal  political  processes 
of  other  countries.  So  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative ol  the  Senator's  words. 

I  rteld  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 


this  matter  of  the  pending  planned  visit 
of  Vice  President  Ky  to  thU!  country. 
Certainly  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  dem- 
oii^tiations  of  radical  elements  in  this 
countr>-.  including  tho.se  not  only  want- 
ing to  stir  up  antiwar  sentiment,  but  us- 
ing that,  often,  as  a  ruse  and  a  guise 
simply  to  stir  up  confusion  and  revolu- 
tion within  our  Nation. 

Certainly  one  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  a  visit  from  Vice  President  Ky  would 
be.  I  think,  as  a  rallying  point  for  some 
of  these  very  radical  elements  in  our 
country,  to  u.-ie  it  as  a  mean.-i  of  further 
surring  up  di.«entioii  and  contusion,  and 
even  exercising  and  sowing  the  seeds  of 
the  spirit  of  revolution  which  is  abroad 
in  the  land  here  and  there  today:  and  it 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose.  I  think, 
that  the  Vice  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  have  m  comjng  here.  I  expect 
he  probably  wants  to  bolster  his  coun- 
try -s  cause  here,  and  to  aid  its  war  etlort: 
and  his  i-isit  might  serve  the  exact  oppo- 
site purpose,  as  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  so  forcefully  brought 
out. 

I  certainly  support  the  Senator  in  his 
remarks.  He  has  done  the  country  a  serv- 
ice in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOrr.  I  thanlKthe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  about  to  yield  the  floor.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  one  thing:  I  had 
not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  so 
much  interest  in  this  Issue.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  support  for  the  point  of 
view  one  Senator  as  an  individual  has 
expressed  concerning  an  aspect  of  Vice 
President  Ky's  proposed  visit. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  spoke 
so  eloquently  aeainst  the  proposed  visit 
of  Vice  Piesident  Ky  to  a  rally  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  purpose  what- 
ever would  be  served  by  bringing  in  an 
official  from  Vietnam,  who  is  not  that 
country's  chief  executive,  by  a  group  of 
people  whose  only  contribution  to  the 
dialogue  would  be  to  increase  dlvlslve- 
ness  in  America. 


tered.  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Piahson  and  Mr. 
Dole  > . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  1366>  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
extension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministrations insurance  authority,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1366" 
to  provide  for  the  temporar>-  extension 
ot  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
insurance  authority,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


ORDB3t  OP  BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     iMr 
HART).  Under  an  order  previously  en- 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  VISIT  TO 
KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
deUvered  the  Alt  M.  Landon  lecture  at 
Kansas  State  Universtly.  I  am  proud  to 
say  many  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding. I  think,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke  > 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
I  Mr.  MjiNsriEiDi.  have  participated  in 
this  series  ot  lectures  The  purpose  of 
these  annual  lectures  is  to  recognize,  in 
a  growing,  expanding,  complex  society, 
with  all  of  its  problems,  that  there  must 
be  some  union,  some  association,  between 
the  seat  of  power  and  the  world  of 
thought. 

What  the  President  said  yesterday  was 
most  signlflcant:  and  my  distinguished 
coUeoeue  will  put  the  President's  speech 
Into  the  RECORD  m  a  moment.  But  the 
manner  of  his  delivery  was  also  impor- 
tant. 

The  President  heeded  his  own  admoni- 
tion to  speak  low.  to  use  cool  rhetoric. 
In  an  area,  on  a  campus,  where  logic 
and  reason  should  prevail,  his  presenta- 
tion was  most  thoughtful.  There  were 
present  a  few  who.  by  some  special  etlort 
or  unique  Wlent.  have  perfected  all  of 
the  bad  manners  that  one  may  acquire. 
I  would  guess  that  there  were  no  more 
than  25  or  50.  in  a  crowd  of  about  15,000 
people,  who  heckled  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  shouting  obscenities  and 
vulgar  slogans:  and  in  doing  so.  they  not 
only  sought  to  insult  him  but  also  the 
coimtry  and  the  institutions  he  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  surprised  and  glad 
that  there  were  so  few.  I  was  astonished 
that  these  few  could  make  .so  much  noise, 
that  their  voices  would  carry  so  far.  But 
the  15.000  who  were  there  responded  en- 
thusiastically. The  press  says  that  they 
were  with  the  President.  I  know  they 
were  with  him.  But  I  think  they  were 
also  with  something  else.  I  think  they 
were  seeking  to  express  for  themselves 
not  only  the  right  to  speak  but  also  the 
right  to  listen,  and  to  .say  to  those  who 
sought  to  disrupt  the  meeting  that,  on 
at  least  one  campus  in  the  United  States, 
good  manners,  thoughtful  presentation, 
and  the  courtesies  that  make  it  possible 
to  live  together  are  going  to  be  observed. 
I  fear  not  so  much  today  the  con- 
frontation between  the  town  and  the 
gown.  But  I  think  today  that  those  who 
would  seek  to  close  our  schools,  those 
who  would  seek  to  disrupt  the  educa- 
tional process,  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  their  own  contemporaries  on  the 
campus. 

I  was  very  proud  of  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity yesterday.  I  was  very  proud  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  read 
and  study  the  address  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say.  flret.  that  I 
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share  each  view  and  thought  expressed 
by  my  senior  colleague  from  Kansas. 

Yesterday,  the  State  of  Kansas  and  its 
first  citizen,  the  Honorable  AH  Landon. 
and  Kansas  State  University  were  paid 
a  singular  honor.  As  pointed  out  by  my 
senior  colleague.  In  Majihattan.  Kans., 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered the  1970  lecture  in  a  distin- 
guished series  endowed  by  and  named 
after  the  8Ut«'s  former  Governor  and 
1938  Republican  candidate  tor  Presi- 
dent. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  audience 
was  almost  entirely  camposed  of  stu- 
dents— students  from  some  50  States, 
and  numerous  foreign  nations.  Kansas 
State  University  is  a  grent  university. 
We  are  proud  of  our  young  people,  but 
never  have  we  been  as  proud  as  yester- 
day, when  we  witnessed  a  truly  dramatic 
event  in  the  Nation's  histoiy 

I  have  said,  on  reflection,  that  it  could 
signify  the  turning  point  In  the  wave  of 
campus  unrest,  violence,  and  unreason: 
because  the  studenu  at  Kansas  State 
University  clearly  indicated  they  wel- 
come a  voice  of  reason  and  responsibil- 
ity. There  la  no  doubt  about  it.  Time 
after  time,  there  were  thunderous  stand- 
ing ovations.  When  the  President  said 
at  one  point  that  we  cannot  expect  law 
and  order  abroad  unless  we  have  law 
and  order  at  home,  the  reaction  was 
similar  to  that  which  one  would  expeci 
at  a  basketball  game  between  Kansas 
Sute  University  and  their  arch  rival, 
Kansas  University,  in  an  overtime,  with 
one  side  gaining  a  last-second  lead.  The 
ovation  was  tremendous. 

Speaking  frankly.  I  say  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  students  who  came  to  lis- 
ten yesterday  were  not  pro-Richard 
Nixon  students:  they  may  not  be  great 
supporters  of  Richard  Nixon;  but  they 
came  and  listened  with  an  open  mind — 
and  respectfully. 

As  my  colleague  has  pointed  out.  yes. 
there  were  a  few — a  very  few — who  had 
different  ideas.  There  were  those,  some 
20  or  30,  who  sought  to  embarrass  the 
President,  who  sought  to  embarrass  the 
very  distinguished  president  of  Kansas 
State  University,  James  McCain,  and 
our  distinguished  elder  statesman.  Alf 
Landon.  by  shouting  obscenities  and  by 
shouting  slogans,  and  yes  there  were  a 
few  tense  moments. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleague  was 
anxious  at  times,  as  I  was.  and  as  was 
Dr.  McCain.  But.  It  was  a  great  day— yes. 
for  Kansas:  yes,  for  the  President;  but. 
above  all.  a  great  day  for  students  In 
America.  It  proves  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  may  visit  a  college 
campus  witliout  fear  for  his  safety :  and. 
even  more  Importantly.  It  indicated  that 
the  great,  great  majority — all  but  a  very 
few — of  the  college  students  In  America 
will  welcome  a  visit  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  spoke  to  the  students 
about  matters  which  are  foremost  in  the 
minds  ot  young  people  throughout  our 
country,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  crisis 
of  our  environment  and  campus  turmoil. 
The  central  thrust  of  the  President's  re- 
marks was  that  violence  has  no  place  In 
efforts  to  bring  change  and  reform  to 
American   Institutions,    and    disruption 


will  not  achieve  solutions  to  America's 
problems. 

The  students  gave  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  a  thunderous  reception,  and 
his  addi-ess  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  sustained  ovations.  The  New  York 
limes  this  morrung  said  it  was  "one  ot 
the  most  enthusiastic  public  appear- 
ances of  liis  Presidency."  The  warmth 
and  spontaneity  of  the  Kansas  State  stu- 
dents signified  much  more  than  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  for  which  Kansas  is  so 
widely  known.  Their  attitude  illustrat«d 
that  American  youth,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  it,  appreciates  and  rec- 
ognizes being  talked  to  reasonably,  seri- 
ously and  positively;  that  American 
youth  knows  constructive,  dedicated,  and 
vigorous  efforts  within  the  framework 
of  society's  institutions  are  the  practical 
and  necessary  way  to  bring  change  and 
improvesnent  to  our  country;  and  that 
American  youth  rejects  and  scorns  the 
doctrine  of  upheaval,  disorder,  and  re- 
volt so  loudly  proclaimed  by  some  self- 
designated  leaders  and  pseudospokes- 
men  in  this  country. 

Dr.  McCain,  told  me  last  night  of  the 
overwhelming  national  response  to  the 
courtesy,  appearance,  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Kansas  State  student  body.  He  has 
received  telephone  calls  and  telegrams 
from  every  part  of  the  country  praising 
the  students  and  congratulating  him  for 
the  quality  of  young  people  at  the  iml- 
versity. 

It  was  a  day  of  pride  at  Manhattan — 
purple  pride  tor  Kansas  State:  pride  in 
a  distinguished  elder  statesman  and  a 
historic  visitor  for  the  State  of  Kansas: 
and  American  pride  in  young  people  who 
proved,  as  the  President  said,  that  the 
heart  of  this  country  Is  strong  and  good 
and  sound. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Nixon's  address  to 
the  students  of  Kansas  State  University 
at  the  Alf  M.  Landon  lecture  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Trrr  or  an   Addesss  bt  the  PfcislUEKT  at 
Kansas    State    UNivEEsrrT.    Mawhattan, 
Kane. 

At  this  great  unlverelty.  In  IUIe  dlstln- 
gulstied  company.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
about  the  twists  o«  fate — and  of  how  we 
learn  from  them. 

I  think  of  the  fans  of  Wildcat  football 
here  today  who  have  known  what  It  is  to 
lose — and  then  who  have  known  what  It  is 
to  win. 

I  think  back  to  1936.  when  Oovemor  Lan- 
don— who  already  knew  what  it  was  to  wm — 
learned  what  it  was  like  to  lose. 

And  I  think  loo  of  some  of  the  momenta 
In  my  own  career:  as  a  football  player  who 
spent  moat  ot  his  time  on  the  bench:  as  a 
candidate  who  knew  the  thrill,  the  great 
satisfaction,  of  winning — and  then  as  a  can- 
didate who  learned  what  it  meant  to  loae. 

Bavlng  won  some  and  loal  some.  I  know — 
as  you  know — that  winning  is  a  lot  more 
fun. 

But  I  also  know  that  defeat  or  advenlty 
can  react  on  a  perwm  in  different  ways. 

He  can  give  up:  he  can  complain  about  "a 
world  he  never  made;"  or  he  can  search  the 
lessons  of  defeat  and  find  the  inspiration 
for  another  try,  or  a  new  career,  or  a  richer 
understanding  of  the  world  and  of  life  itself. 
When  Alf  LandoQ  lost  his  race  to  Franklin 


Roosevelt,  be  was  not  a  man  to  waste  hia  lite 
m  brooding  over  might-have-i>eens.  In  the 
34  yeaiB  since  then,  the  world  has  tjeen  tranE- 
forraed.  Enriched  by  his  experience.  Alf  lan- 
don lias  coDtlnued  to  grow  with  It — until 
now  he  Is  one  of  the  great  elder  statesmen  of 
America,  a  man  whose  wisdom  and  common 
sense,  and  whose  ouupoken  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  this  nation,  have  inspired  and 
aided  generations  that  have  come  after. 
Or  take  Kansas  Stale  and  its  foolball  teaia 
Just  tliree  years  ago  the  Wildcats  had  a 
dismal  seven-year  record  of  eight  wins  and 
sixty  losses.  But  there  was  a  dogged  spirit 
here,  a  determlnallon.  a  readiness  to  learn 
new  ways — and  when  Vince  Olbson  came  to 
the  campus  it  was  that  spirit,  tliat  deter- 
mination, ihe  "Purple  Pride"  that  he  helped 
translate  Into  the  Purple  Power  of  today. 

As  for  myself.  I  doubt  tliat  I  would  l)e 
President  today  If  I  liad  not  learned  from 
the  lessons  of  defeat  in  1»«0  and  1962— and 
I  hope  that  I  can  be  a  belter  President  be- 
cause of  those  lessons. 

I  ell*  these  not  only  to  suggest  that  we  here 
today  have  something  In  common — but  also 
because  this  pattern  of  playing  by  the  rules, 
of  losing  some  and  winning  some,  of  accept- 
ing the  verdict  and  having  another  chance,  u 
fundamental  to  the  whole  structure  on  wtiicb 
our  lltjerty  rests. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  If  the 
verdict  of  democracy  goes  against  them  de- 
mocracy llselt  is  at  fault — who  say  that  If 
they  don't  get  their  own  way,  the  answer  la 
to  burn  a  bus  or  bomb  a  building. 

Yet  we  can  maintain  a  free  society  only 
If  we  recognise  that  In  a  free  society  no  one 
can  win  ail  the  time:  no  one  can  have  his 
own  way  all  tbe  lime:  and  no  one  Is  right 
all  the  time.  Whether  In  a  campaign  or  a 
football  game,  or  In  debate  on  the  great  u- 
Bues  of  the  day.  the  answer  to  "losing  one" 
IS  not  a  rush  to  the  barricades  but  a  study 
of  why.  and  then  a  careful  rebuilding — or 
perhaps  a  careful  re-examination  of  whether 
the  other  fellow  may  have  been  right  after  aU. 
When  Palestinian  guerrUias  hijacked  four 
alrlinets  in  flight,  they  brought  to  250  the 
number  of  aircraft  scUEed  since  the  sky- 
Jacking  era  began  in  1961.  And  as  they  held 
Ihelr  hundreds  of  passengers  hostage  under 
threat  of  murder,  they  sent  shock-waves  of 
alarm  around  the  world  at  the  spreading  dis- 
ease of  violence  and  terror  and  Its  use  as 
a  political  tactic. 

That  same  cancerous  disease  has  been 
spreading  here  In  tlie  Ijnlted  States 

We  Baw  It  three  weeks  ago  in  the  vicious 
bombing  at  the  nmveraity  of  Wisconsin.  In 
which  one  man  lost  hu  life,  four  were  In- 
jured and  years  of  painstaking  research  by  a 
score  of  others  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  It  In  other  bombings  and 
burnings  on  our  campuses,  and  in  our  cities; 
In  the  wanton  shootmgs  of  policemen;  in  the 
attacks  on  school  buses;  in  the  destruction 
of  offices,  the  seizure  and  liarassmenl  of  col- 
lege officials,  the  use  of  force  and  coercion  to 
bar  students  and  teachers  from  classrooms 
and  even  to  close  down  whole  campuses. 
Consider  Just  a  few  items  m  the  news: 
A  courtroom  spectator  pulls  out  a  gtm, 
halts  the  trial,  gives  arms  to  the  defendants. 
takes  the  Judge  and  four  oilier  hostages, 
moves  to  a  watting  geuway  van — and  in  tbe 
gunflght  that  follows  four  die.  including  the 
Judge. 

A  man  walks  Into  the  guardhouse  of  a  city 
park  and  pumps  five  bullets  into  a  police 
sergeant  sitting  quleUy  at  his  deals. 

A  Nol>el  Prize  winner  working  on  a  cancer 
cure  returns  to  the  cages  of  his  experimental 
rats  and  mice  to  find  them  vandalized,  with 
some  of  the  animals  running  loose,  some 
thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  sea.  and 
hundreds  missing. 

,\  police  patrolman  responds  to  an  anony- 
mous emergency  call  that  reported  a  woman 
screaming,  arrives  at  the  address,  finds  tbe 
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boiis«  deserted  but  a  suitcase  left  behind: 
u  he  bends  over  to  examlue  the  suitcase  It 
exploder,  blowing  off  his  head  and  wounding 
seven  othem. 

These  act^  of  vlclousness  all  took  place  In 
the  Untied  States — and  all  withtn  tbe  past 
five  weeks 

America  at  114  best  has  stood  steadfastly  for 
the  rule  of  law  among  nauons.  But  we  can- 
not stand  successfully  for  the  rule  of  law 
abroad  unless  we  respect  the  rule  of  law  at 
home.  A  nation  that  condones  blackmail  and 
terror  at  home  can  hardly  stand  as  the  ex- 
ample m  putting  an  end  to  international 
piracies  or  tenslooi  that  could  explode  into 
war 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize  that 
violence  and  terror  have  no  place  in  a  free 
society,  whoever  the  perpetrators  and  what- 
ever their  purported  cause.  In  a  system  that 
provides  the  meanx  for  peaceful  change,  no 
cause  Justifies  violence  in  the  name  of 
change. 

Those  who  bomb  universities,  who  ambush 
policemen,  who  hijack  airplanes  and  hold 
their  passengers  hostage,  all  share  in  com- 
mon not  only  a  contempt  for  human  life  but 
also  a  contempt  for  those  elemental  decen- 
cies on  which  a  free  society  rests — and  they 
deserve  the  contempt  of  every  American  who 
values  thoee  decencies. 

Those  decencies,  ihoae  self-restraints,  those 
patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the  righta  and 
the  feelings  of  one  another,  and  the  wUllng- 
oeas  to  listen  to  someone  else  and  not  shout 
him  down,  are  what  we  must  preserve  if  free- 
dom ItseU  15  lo  be  preserved- 

There  always  have  been  those  among  us 
who  cho&e  violence  or  Intimidation  to  get 
what  they  wanted.  Tbelr  existence  Is  not 
new  What  is  new  is  their  numbers,  and  the 
extent  of  the  passive  acquiescence,  or  even 
fawning  approval,  that  in  some  fashionable 
clTclea  has  become  the  mark  of  t>eing  'with 
It." 

Commenting  on  the  bombing  three  weeks 
ago  at  the  Dnlverslty  of  Wisconsin,  the  Wis- 
consin State  Joxirnal  recently  sald; 

**.  .  .  It  isn't  Just  the  radicals  who  set  the 
bomb  tn  a  lighted,  occupied  building  who 
are  guilty.  The  blood  is  on  the  hands  of  any- 
one who  baa  encouraged  tbem,  anyone  who 
has  ulked  recklessly  of  ■revolution."  anyone 
who  has  chlded  with  mild  disparagement  the 
violence  of  extremists  while  hinting  that  the 
cause  Is  right  all  the  same." 

And  I  would  add  that  what  corrodes  a  so- 
ciety even  more  deeply  than  violence  Itself  la 
the  acceptance  of  violence,  the  condoning 
of  terror,  the  excualng  of  inhuman  acta  in 
a  misguided  effort  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munltv's  standards  to  those  of  the  violent 
few. 

For  when  this  happens,  the  community 
sacrifices  more  than  its  calm,  and  more  even 
than  Its  safety  It  loses  Its  integrity  and 
corrupu  its  soul. 

Nowhere  should  the  rule  of  rcaaon  be  more 
respected,  or  more  Jealously  guarded,  than  in 
the  balls  of  our  great  universities. 

Yet,  as  we  know,  at  some  of  our  great  uni- 
versities small  bands  of  destrucuonista  have 
been  allowed  to  impose  their  own  rule  oX 
arbitrary  force. 

Because  of  this,  we  face  the  greatest  crtala 
la  the  history  of  American  education  today. 

In  times  past  we  have  faced  shortages  of 
classrooms,  shortages  of  teachers,  shortages 
that  could  always  be  made  up  by  appropria- 
tions of  money. 

These  material  shortages  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  crisis  of  the  spirit  which  rocks 
hundreds  of  campuses  across  the  country  to- 
day. And  because  of  this,  to  put  It  bluntly, 
today  higher  education  tn  America  risks  los- 
ing that  essentia]  support  It  has  had  since 
the  beginning  of  this  country — ^the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

America  has  been  rightly  proud  Id  the  past 
of  Ita  enormous  strides  In  higher  education. 


The  number  of  students  In  college  today  has 
doubled  in  the  past  decade.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  quantity  of  education  is  going 
dramatically  up  Us  quality  Is  massively 
threatened  by  assaults  which  terrorise  fac- 
ulty, students  and  university  and  college  ad- 
ministrators alike 

II  Is  time  Tor  responsible  university  and 
college  administrators,  faculty  and  student 
leaders  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Only 
they  can  save  higher  education  In  America. 
It  cannot  be  saved  by  government.  To  at- 
tempt to  blame  government  for  all  the  woes 
of  the  universities  is  to  seek  an  excuse,  not  a 
reason,  for  their  troubles.  If  the  war  were 
ended  today.  If  the  environment  were 
cleaned  up  tomorrow  morning  and  all  the 
other  problems  for  which  government  has 
the  reaponstbillty  were  solved  tomorrow 
afternoon— the  moral  and  spiritual  crisis  In 
the  universities  would  still  exist. 

The  destructive  activists  at  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  a  small  minority.  But 
tbelr  voices  have  been  allowed  to  drown  out 
the  responsible  majority.  (That  may  be  true 
at  some  places,  but  not  here  at  Kansas 
State).  As  a  result,  there  Is  a  growing,  dan- 
gerous attitude  among  millions  of  people 
that  all  youth  are  like  those  few  who  ap- 
pear night  after  night  on  the  television 
screen  shouting  obscenities,  making  threats 
or  engaging  tn  destructive  and  Illegal  acts. 

One  of  the  greatest  disservices  the  disrupt- 
ers have  done,  m  fact,  Is  precisely  this:  to 
reflect  unfairly  on  those  millions  of  students 
who  do  go  to  college  for  an  education,  who 
do  study,  who  do  respect  the  rules  and  who 
go  on  to  make  constructive  contributions  to 
peaceful  change  and  progress  In  this  country. 

t  would  not  for  one  moment  call  for  a  duU. 
passive  conformity  on  the  part  of  our  uni- 
versity and  college  students,  or  for  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  world  as  It  la.  The  great 
strength  of  this  nation  Is  that  our  young  peo- 
ple. In  generation  after  generation,  give  the 
nation  new  ideas,  new  directions,  new  energy. 
I  do  not  call  for  a  conformity  In  which  the 
young  simply  ape  the  old  or  In  which  we 
freeze  the  faults  that  we  have.  We  must  be 
honest  to  find  what  la  right  and  to  change 
what  Is  wrong.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must 
take  an  uncompromising  stand  against  those 
wbo  reject  the  rules  of  civilized  conduct  and 
of  respect  for  others — those  wbo  would  de- 
stroy what  Is  right  In  our  society  and  whose 
actions  would  do  nothing  to  right  what  Is 
wrong, 

Automatic  conformity  with  the  older  gen- 
eraUon  la  wrong.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  Just 
a&  wrong  to  fall  Into  a  alaviah  conformity 
with  those  wbo  falsely  claim  to  be  the  lead- 
ers of  the  new  generation,  out  of  fear  that 
It  would  be  unpopular — or  conaldered 
square — not  to  follow  their  lead.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  our  young  generation  simply  to 
parrot  the  policies  of  the  past.  It  would  be 
Just  as  great  a  tragedy  for  the  new  genera- 
tion to  become  simply  parrots  for  the  slogans 
of  protest,  uniformity  chanting  the  same  few 
phrases — often  with  the  same  four-letter 
words. 

Let  us  take  one  example  that  deeply  trou- 
bles many  of  our  young  people  today:  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  slogans  simply  say  we  should 
end  the  war. 

We  are  ending  the  war.  The  great  question 
Is  how  we  end  It.  and  what  kind  of  peace  we 
achieve. 

A  "peace  now"  that  led  only  to  a  bigger 
and  more  terrible  war  later  would  be  peace 
at  too  great  a  price. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  SOtb  Century,  we 
see  that  not  yet  Ln  this  century  has  America 
been  able  to  enjoy  a  full  geaeratloaa  of  peace 

The  whole  thrust,  the  whole  purpose,  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  policy — 
whether  In  Vietnam  or  the  Middle  East,  or  in 
KuzT>ps,  or  in  relations  with  the  developing 
oountrlas  or  the  Communlat  powtrs — la  to 
meet  our  responslbllltlea  In  such  a  way  that 


at  last  we  can  have  what  we  have  not  had  In 
this  century:  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

That  Is  why,  in  Vietnam,  we  are  carrying 
out  a  plan  that  will  end  the  war.  and  that 
will  do  It  In  a  way  that  contrlbutea  to  a 
Just  and  a  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam  and  In 
the  world. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  Is  the 
worst  of  times  to  be  alive.  What  self-pitying 
nonsense  that  is. 

But  we  In  America  have  a  great  deal  to 
be  proud  of— and  a  great  deal  to  be  hopeful 
about. 

If  we  open  our  eyes,  if  we  look  at  all  that 
for  the  first  Ume  in  the  whole  history  of 
man  Is  becoming  possible  here  In  America, 
what  do  we  see? 

We  see  a  natural  environment  that  has 
been  damaged  by  the  careless  misuses  of 
technology,  true;  but  we  also  see  that  the 
same  technology  gives  us  the  ability  to  clean 
up  that  environment  and  restore  the  clean 
water,  the  clean  air,  the  open  spaces,  that 
are  our  rightful  heritage. 

We  see  a  nation  now  rich  enough  so  that 
everyone  willing  and  able  to  work  can  earn 
a  decent  living,  and  so  that  we  can  care 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

We  see  a  nation  that  now  has  the  capacity 
to  make  enormous  strides  In  these  years  Just 
ahead  In  health  care,  in  education,  in  the 
creative  use  of  our  Increasing  leisure  time. 

We  see  a  nation  poised  to  progress  more 
In  the  next  five  years,  in  a  material  sense, 
than  It  did  in  fifty  only  a  short  time  ago. 

We  see  that  because  our  wealth,  because  of 
our  freedom,  because  of  our  "system,"  we 
can  go  on  to  develop  those  great  qualities  of 
the  spirit  that  only  decades  ago  were  still 
burled  by  the  weight  of  drudgery— and  that 
we  can  do  this  not  Just  for  an  elite,  not  just 
for  the  few.  but  for  the  many. 

l^e  question  is:  Bow  shall  we  use  our 
great  opportunity? 

Shall  wft  toss  It  away  In  mindless  disrup- 
tion and  terror?  Shall  we  let  It  wither  away 
m  despair?  Or  shall  we  so  prepare  ourselves 
and  so  conduct  ourselves,  that  this  will  be 
looked  back  upon  as  the  beginning  of  the 
brightest  chapter  ever  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  American  dream? 

Bdaklng  Its  promise  real  requires  an  atmos- 
phere of  reason,  of  tolerance,  of  common 
courtesy — with  that  basic  regard  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  that  U.  the  mark 
of  a  civilized  society. 

It  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
academic  community  rise  firmly  In  defense 
of  the  free  pursuit  of  truth — that  they  de- 
fend it  aa  zesJotioly  today  against  threats 
from  within  as  they  have  at  other  times 
against    threats   from    without. 

It  requires  that  the  idealism  of  the  young — 
and  indeed,  the  Idealism  of  all  ages — be 
focused  on  what  can  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society,  recognizing  that 
its  structure  of  rights  and  responsibilities  is 
complex  and  fragile  and  aa  precious  as  free- 
dom itself. 

The  true  idealist  pursues  what  his  heart 
says  Is  right  in  a  way  that  bis  head  says  wlU 
work.  But  the  final  test  of  his  Idealism  lies 
m  the  respect  he  shows  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

Despite  all  the  difflcidtles.  all  the  divisions, 
all  the  troubles  that  we  have  had,  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  pride  and  with  con- 
fidence. 

As  I  speak  here  today  on  the  campus  of 
this  great  university.  I  recall  one  of  the  great 
sons  of  Kansas,  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower. 
And  I  recall  the  eloquent  address  he  deliv- 
ered in  London's  historic  Oulidhall  in  1045. 
at  a  ceremony  in  his  honor  after  he  had  led 
the  allied  forces  to  victory  in  Europe. 

On  that  day.  to  the  huge  assemblage  that 
had  gathered  in  his  honor,  made  up  of  the 
oCSclaldom  of  all  Britain,  he  said:  "I  come 
from  the  heart  of  America." 

Now,  25  years  later,  as  I  speak  In  tbe  heart 
of  America.  I  can  truly  •my  to  you  here  today 
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that  you  are  the  heart  of  America— and  the 
heart  ol  America  la  strong.  It  is  sound.  It  la 
good.  It  wUI  give  US— you  will  b""  "' — ">• 
sound  and  reapoiutbia  leadership  that  the 
great  promise  of  America  calla  for — and  m 
doing  so  you  will  give  my  generation  what 
It  most  fervently  hopes  for:  the  knowledge 
that  your  generation  wlU  see  that  promise 
(ulfUled. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  tlmnk  the  distingtilshed 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  or  three  ob- 
servations. 

First.  I  was  very  pleased  to  be  asked 
by  my  great  and  good  friend,  the  former 
Governor  of  Kansas.  AH  Landon,  to  sup- 
port the  request — which  was  success- 
ful— of  the  two  Senators  from  Kansas  in 
inviting  the  President  to  speak  at  Kan- 
sas State  University.  Aif  Landon  is  one 
of  the  great  Americans  for  whom  I  have 
the  warmest  kind  of  regard.  Here  is  a 
man  who.  at  83.  alertly  follows  all  the 
developments  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  observations  are  frequently  bold 
and  frequently  stirring  in  their  Imagina- 
tiveness, a  man  who  has  the  most  pro- 
gressive kind  of  approach  to  America's 
problems.  So  it  was  for  me  an  act  of 
friendship  to  say  that  I  would  Indeed 
join  in  the  request  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Kansas  that  the  President  deliver 
tbe  Landon  lecture. 

Second,  I  was  delighted  with  the  re- 
ception. Americans  could  see  it  on  tele- 
vision. It  was  evident  that  the  President 
was  speaking  with  candor,  with  frientUi- 
ness  toward  youth  and  toward  the  whole 
educative  process:  that  he  was  tolerant 
of  dissent  as,  unfortunately,  a  handful 
of  dissenters  were  not  tolerant  of  him. 
He  was,  of  course,  helped,  I  would  say, 
with  the  student  body  and  with  the 
American  people  by  the  utter  shameless 
nastlness  of  a  handful  of  obscene  biolog- 
ical sports  who  were  exhibiting  for  the 
world  to  see  wliat  the  violent  type  of  dis- 
senter is  like.  This  little  group  of  nasties 
simply  sened  to  highlight  tbe  fact  that 
tbe  President  was  speaking  with  reason, 
with  judgment,  with  compassion,  and 
with  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  so  frustrate  and  so  concern  and  so 
arouse  the  student  bodies  In  America. 

Several  Senators  were  watching  the 
news  event  in  late  afternoon,  and  we 
Joined  in  a  common  prediction  that  the 
first  network  commentator  to  appear 
would  of  course  say  that  the  President 
had  chosen  a  friendly  university  in  the 
heartland  of  America  and  that  he  was 
speaking  there  because  he  chose  this,  but 
they  would  have  an  implication  that  he 
would  not  dare  speak  anywhere  eUe. 

I  regret  to  say  that  NBC's  commenta- 
tor promptly  said  exactly  that,  5  min- 
utes after  we  bad  predicted  that  he 
would  say  it.  It  simply  indicates  either 
that  we  are  good  prophets  or  that  we 
know  exactly  what  to  expect  from  some 
people. 

Now  ttiat  was  an  unfair  comment.  It 
was  deliberate.  It  was  made  with  Intent 
to  be  biased.  Every  time  I  get  a  letter 
from  some  of  the  networks  about  the  fact 
that  they  are  free  of  bias.  I  often  won- 
der whom  they  are  fooling. 


I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  fooling  me. 

I  wrote  a  book  once  in  which  I  stated. 
"Never  quarrel  with  the  news  media  or 
the  clergy,  because  the  media  will  get 
back  at  you  In  their  next  column  or  in 
their  next  broadcast,  and  the  clergy  al- 
ways have  a  higher  court  of  appeal  than 
you  do." 

Of  course,  like  any  other  person  in 
politics.  I  violate  my  own  precepts  oc- 
casionally: nevertheless.  I  have  got  to 
say  it,  because  I  am  simply  fed  up  with 
this  kind  of  broadcast  reporting.  The 
press  did  not  do  it.  The  newspapers  did 
not  do  it.  They  reported  tlie  speech  per- 
fectly fairly  and  perfectly  objectively. 
Even  newspapers  that  had  been  criti- 
cized by  the  people  of  my  party  reported 
It  objectively  and  fairly. 

It  is  time  the  networks  pulled  up  their 
socks  and  realized  how  many  people  in 
this  country  they  are  malting  angry  by 
these  assertions  of  calculated  bias. 

I  tiave  a  third  observation  to  make, 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  that  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  delivered  a  temperate,  considered, 
logical,  and  tmderstanding  address.  The 
President  would  be  equally  welcome  at 
Penn  State,  the  University  of  Petmsyl- 
vanla.  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  implication  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  be  frightened  off 
by  a  little  handful  of  contemptibles  is, 
to  my  mind,  something  which  should  be 
rejected  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  should  also  be  rejected  by  the 
American  people. 

It  was  an  historic  speech.  It  was  a 
turning  point.  As  the  two  Senators  from 
Kansas  say,  we  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  himself  to  the  problems 
of  youth  with  such  grace  and  with  such 
distinction. 

I  thank  both  Senators  from  Kansas 
for  having  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  went  to  one  of  the  major 
universities  of  the  Midwest,  one  of  the 
truly  good  universities  in  the  Nation,  and 
there  was  treated,  on  the  whole,  with  re- 
spect, consideration,  and  understanding. 
I  have  heard  reference  to  the  appella- 
tion given  to  Kansas  State  as  a  "friendly" 
university. 

Several  years  ago,  I  gave  one  of  the 
Landon  lectures,  a  series  endowed  in  the 
name  of  the  former  Governor  of  Kansas, 
Alf  Landon.  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  in  1936,  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
understanding. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that,  at 
that  time,  Kansas  State  was  having  its 
share  of  dUBcultles.  It  was  only,  in  my 
opinion,  through  tbe  administration  of  a 
great  man,  Jim  McCain,  the  president  of 
that  university,  that  the  situation  was 
kept  in  hand  and  under  control. 

I  can  speak  of  Jim  McCain  with  a 
great  deal  of  persoiui  knowledge  because 
he  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine. 
'Wben  he  left  the  Navy  at  tbe  end  of  the 


Second  World  War,  liis  first  job  was  to 
assume  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Montana  In  Missoula.  I  was  on  the 
faculty  with  Jim  McCain.  I  have  been  on 
the  faculty  of  the  university  there  for 
tbe  past  28  years.  Of  course,  I  do  not  get 
paid  for  it.  But  they  carry  my  name  and 
I  sign  a  contract  every  year.  So  I  came 
to  know  Jim  McCain  very  well  and 
through  him  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
some  of  the  problems  which  confronted 
him  at  Kansas  State,  how  he  was  han- 
dling them,  and  how  he  was  facing  up  to 
them  and  solving  them. 

So  I  could  not  emphasize  the  words 
"friendly  university"  too  much.  In  fact, 
in  my  opinion,  practically  all  the  imiver- 
slties  in  this  country  could  be  so  classi- 
fied so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  their 
student  bodies  are  concerned. 

As  I  said  earUer  today,  I  am  very  much 
dlsturtwd  at  some  of  the  trends  in  this 
country.  I  am  disturbed  that  some  of 
the  old  virtues  seem  to  be  on  the  way 
out.  such  as  the  virtue  of  stability,  the 
virtue  of  respectability,  the  virtue  of 
listening  to  the  other  fellow — who  knows, 
he  may  be  right.  To  put  it  simply,  there 
is  a  need  to  brln^  alwut  a  tietter  under- 
standing of  one  with  another. 

I  am  also  dlsturtwd  at  the  attitude  of 
a  great  many  people,  both  on  and  off 
campus,  toward  the  police  forces  and 
the  lawmen  in  general  of  this  country. 
Tbe  most  inotfensive  of  the  words  used 
is  "pig"  so  far  as  a  poUceman  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  most  offensive,  of  course, 
are  the  coarsest  words  in  Uie  English 
language. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  went  to  Kansas  State 
University.  I  hope  that  he  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  go  to  other  universities.  I  would 
expect  that,  as  a  guest  of  any  university, 
and  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
be  would  be  treated  with  respect  and  that 
he  would  be  listened  to.  We  might  dis- 
agree with  him,  but,  after  all,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  democracy,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  system  which  is  based 
not  on  one  person  or  on  one  group's  idea 
of  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  we 
must  listen  to  reasonable  discussion  and 
reasonable  debate,  to  the  end  that  out  of 
it  can  cctne  a  more  solidified  citizenry, 
a  more  unified  country,  and  a  de- 
crease— a  decided  decrease — in  the 
dlvisiveness  and  the  polarization  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  tieen  for  some  time 
now.  so  apparent  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

So,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  goes  my  congratulations  for  do- 
ing a  fine  job  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity: and  to  Governor  Landon  goes 
my  congratulations  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  President  to  appear  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  series  which  he 
f oimded :  and  to  Jim  McCain  I  offer  my 
congratulations  for  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  as  president  of  Kansas  State:  and 
to  the  student  body,  99  percent  of  whom 
reacted  with  respect,  understanding,  and 
a  proper  recognition  of  what  the  office  of 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
means  in  this  democracy,  I  offer  my  oon- 
gratulations  as  well. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  majority  leader 
is  precisely  correct  and  I  thank  him  for 
bis  comments. 
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Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  trom  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  1  read 
with  Interest  the  speech  dehvered  by  the 
President  at  Kansas  State  University 
on  yesterday.  I  also  watched  it  on  tele- 
vision and  observed  the  bad  maimers 
and  the  instablUty  of  a  few  of  those 
present  ,       , 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
certainly  with  those  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Kansas,  and  our  minority  leader 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    iMr 

There  was  one  area  In  which  I  was 
parucularly  Interested,  this  was  the  part 
concerning  the  Internal  organization  of 
universities  in  controlling  the  violence 
that  appears  to  be  growing  on  campiises^ 
Perhaps  I  am  overly  sensitive  to  this 
because  we  in  Ohio  have  had  more  oi 
our  share  of  unpleasantness  In  regard 
to  student  disorders. 

The  President  stated  In  his  speech 
that  outside  forces  cannot  make  peace 
on  a  campus,  that  it  was  nece^ry  the 
students  themselves,  through  their  stu- 
dent organlzaUons  and  student  govem- 
menU.  cooperate  with  the  atouilstre- 
Uon  of  their  university,  and  with  their 
local  law  enforcement  officials 

This  indicates  a  new  approach  to 
university  management.  As  many  of  us 
can  recall,  from  our  coDege  days  a 
student  government  was  something 
that  was  around  the  fringes  of  the  op- 
eration of  a  campus,  but  never  really 
entered  into  it. 

Today  there  Is  new  lecognlUon.  by 
the  18-year-old  vote  and  other  means, 
that  we  recognize  our  young  people  are 
capable  of  voting  and  malting  their  own 
decisions  I  believe  that  we  must  put  upon 
them  the  burden  of  maintaining  order  on 
the  campuses  such  as  at  Kansas  State 
and  those  In  Ohio.  Doing  so  by  self-gov- 
ernment, self-control,  by  good  manners 
and  bv  poUclng  themselves  No  outside 
force  is  capable  of  doing  it. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  the  Na- 
Uonal  Guard  is  the  poorest  possible 
agency  to  try  to  maintain  order  In  a 
campus 

Outside  police  forces  arc  also  a  poor 
agency  with  whiich  to  control  disorders 
on  a  campus.  Disorders  must  be  con- 
UoUed  But  the  university  is  not  a  proper 
battleground  between  the  dissidents  and 
the  establishment,  as  it  Is  called. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  President  did 
make  a  real  contribution  yesWrday  when 
he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  pulling  the 
student  elements  together  so  that  the 
campuses  can  be  orderly  and  peaceful 
Institutions  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
individuals  must  behave  themselves  with 
the  maturity  that  is  necessary  for  self- 
government. 

I  think  that  It  is  time  for  the  univer- 
sities to  recognize  that  the  old  loco 
parentis  approach  that  has  so  long  been 
the  preoccupation  of  university  adminis- 
trations is  on  the  way  out  and  that  ad- 
ministrators can  no  longer  dictate  to  the 
students  when  they  eat.  where  they  eat. 
where  they  live,  who  their  companions 
will  be  and  otherwise  lay  down  strict  con- 
ditions of  personal  behavior. 


The  loco  parentis  concept  is  one  of  the 
f.ii.1,  c<ioU.i.iiej. — and  perhaps  it  should 
be — of  this  present  unrest.  They  will  have 
to  cooperate  one  with  the  other.  »ith  the 
university  and  its  Bdmrnistration  in 
getting  to  ihe  ve.y  seat  oi  the  dioraeis. 
IX  It  is  necessary  that  the  National  Guard 
and  the  outside  police  forces  are  the  only 
means  to  maintain  order  there  us  some- 
thing radically  wrong  We  should  ques- 
Uon  whether  that  university  should  stay 
open- 

If  we  presume  that  these  students  are 
mature  but  by  their  actions  they  indicate 
they  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  or  are 
indifferent,  then  nothing  is  going  to  force 
them  to  go  to  sciiool  or  keep  the  school 
open.  If  they  do  not  want  to  maintain 
the  institutions,  nothing  from  the  outside 
will  force  them  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  laid  it 
right  on  the  line  I  think  that  Uie  Presi- 
dent exemplified  the  inaugural  motto. 
"Bring  ustogether.'in  this  effort  he  made 
yesterday  at  Kansas  State  Uiuversity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  students  there 
yesterday  indicated  by  their  attendance 
and  good  mamiers  that  they  can  and  will 
govern  themselves  and  protect  their  \ini- 
verslty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  under  the  previous  order 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  1  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  In  the 
Chair  for  the  last  hour.  I  have  had  an 
opportimity  to  listen  to  the  many  sound 
comments  made  by  my  colleagues.  I  join 
in  their  expressions.  Free  and  useful  dis- 
cussion of  public  Issues  requires  a  time 
for  speaking  and  a  time  for  listening. 
And  have  never  understood  why  shout- 
ing was  debate  or  obscenity  was  rebuttal. 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  would  understand 
the  value  of  the  sage  comments  of  our 
majority  leader  to  the  effect  that  we 
oiight  to  listen  because,  who  knows,  the 
otiier  fellow  Indeed  may  be  right.  But 
In  any  event,  the  only  way  to  discover 
the  truth  Is  by  permitting  the  opinions 
of  others  to  be  voiced  Identifying  the 
course  which  is  In  our  best  long-term 
national  interest  often  is  not  easy.  Ab- 
sent the  orderly  conduct  of  debate  we 
make  Impossible  the  development  of 
sound  public  policy. 

I  do  salute  Kansas  State  and  all  those 
who  were  Involved  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  yield  now   to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Wyoming^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  leadership  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  dis- 
played in   Kansas   yesterday   when   be 


spoke  on  the  Kansas  State  University 
campus. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  considered  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  students  and  other  persons 
In  attendance.  I  imderstand  that  IS.OOO 
were  present  when  the  President  deliv- 
ered tlie  annual  Alfred  M.  Landon  ad- 
dress. 

Another  Senator  earlier  today  spoke 
about  reason  and  responsibility  as  epit- 
omizing two  of  the  characteristics  we 
should  hope  for  in  the  individuals  who 
are  to  be  foimd  on  the  university 
campxises.  To  those  characteristics  would 
add  tlie  obvious  one;   learning. 

It  certainly  goes  without  saying  that 
unless  we  are  willing  to  stop,  to  remain 
quiet,  and  to  listen  while  someone  else 
speaks,  we  are  not  going  to  harm  him 
who  speaks  so  much  as  we  win  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  leam. 

AfWr  having  served  on  a  university 
board  of  Irustees  for  some  11  years.  I 
have  great  confidence  and  strong  belief 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
students  on  the  college  campuses 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  shares  the 
nearly  imanlmous  sentiment  exhibited 
by  the  people  on  the  Sute  University 
campus  m  Kansas  yesterday. 

I  was  told  a  rather  interesting  story 
about  something  that  happened  while 
the  PiTsident  w?s  spanking.  One  of  the 
hecklers — and  only  a  few  were  on  the 
campus — kept  trying  to  Interrupt  the 
President  by  shouting.  After  this  had 
gone  on  for  some  time,  the  vociferous 
and  obnoxious  heckler  was  poked  in  the 
tiack  by  someone  immediately  behind 
him. 

This  greatly  surprised  the  heckler.  He 
turned  around  and  said,  "What  are  you 
trying  to  do?"  The  fellow  behind  him 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
athletic  squads  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. He  said,  'I  wish  you  would  shut 
up." 

The  heckler  said.  "Well.  I  have  Just  as 
much  right  to  speak  as  does  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

The  pei-son  behind  the  heckler  said. 
"I  don't  deny  you  the  right  to  speak,  and 
I  do  not  challenge  your  statement  that 
you  may  have  as  much  right  to  speak  as 
does  the  President.  But  I  have  a  right 
to  listen.  You  are  Interfering  with  my 
right  to  listen,  and  I  don't  like  it.  If  you 
don't  like  that,  let's  step  ouuslde  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  little  more  positive  man- 
ner exactly  what  my  feelings  are." 

Perhaps  there  Is  not  any  great  moral 
to  the  story.  But  I  would  hope  that  It 
might  call  attention  to  the  fart  that  the 
right  to  listen,  to  leam,  is  being  abridged 
by  hecklers  and  shouters.  The  right  to 
an  education  is  denied  students  when 
universities  are  shut  down  or  closed. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 

moral.  The  fellow  decided  that  he  would 

listen,  too. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  should  add 

parenthetically    that    the   Senator   was 

some  distance  removed  from  this  mci- 

dent  and  played  no  part  in  It. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  want  to  say  that 
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lor  a  long  time  large  number  of  students 
attending  a  great  many  of  universities 
have  been  denied  their  right  to  listen.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  suits  have  been  filed 
against  universities  and  university  ad- 
ministrations. 

One  of  the  important  and  prominent 
colleges  in  southern  California  Is  now 
being  sued  by  students  who  have  con- 
tended— I  think  with  validity— that  they 
are  being  denied  their  right  to  leam.  I 
cannot  help  recalling  in  this  context  the 
words  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  OUver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  said : 

Tile  motft  stringent  protection  of  free 
speccti  would  not  protect  a  man  in  fklsely 
!.iiouuiig   lire   in   a   lljeater   and   caiutng   a 

pEUllC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  cotisent  that  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  may 
be  extended  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Justice  is  applicable  on  campuses  today 
because  obviously  any  person  who  wants 
to  go  onto  a  campus  and  exercise  his 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  prevented  from  going  onto 
a  campus  and  saying,  'Let's  burn  and 
destroy  "  Maybe  that  infringes  upon  the 
basic  and  fundamental  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  should 
not  be  extended  in  that  way. 

I  think  I  am  only  typical  and  only 
average  when  I  express  and  proclaim 
my  belief  that  policemen,  those  persons 
in  many  walks  of  life  who  are  charged 
with  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  are  our  friends.  I  do 
not  look  upon  a  "cop,"  a  sheriff,  a  po- 
lice officer,  or  anyone  else  who  is  a  law 
enforcement  official,  as  anything  but  a 
friend  of  society.  By  standing  between 
the  law  abiding  and  the  violent,  they 
protect  our  rights,  I  am  pretty  weary 
with  those  who  would  seek  to  spread  the 
image  that  the  police  and  others  en- 
gaged In  law  enforcement  are  not  al- 
ways friends  of  society. 

I  think  that  was  apjiarent,  although 
it  was  not  spoken  of.  as  reflected  In  the 
sentiments  of  those  on  the  campus  of 
Kansas  State  University  yesterday.  We 
all  know  that  a  great  many  things  are 
wrong  with  our  society.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  discrimination,  deprivation  of 
opportunity,  and  Inequality  that  must 
and  will  be  corrected;  but  I  say,  along 
with  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
that  we  have  a  way  under  the  unique- 
ness of  our  system  to  bring  about,  in  a 
peaceful  manner,  those  changes  which 
can  and  surely  will  make  life  twtter  for 
everyone. 

There  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  violence 
in  this  country.  If  we  have  violence  and 
if  it  should  grow  and  flourish  unstopped, 
the  chances  of  righting  the  wrongs  we 
know  exist  would  be  minimized  and.  In- 
deed, could  be  snuffed  out. 

I  hope  we  will  all  Join  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  overwhelming  sentiment  that 
Inspired  all  of  us  yesterday,  reflected  in 


the  attitudes,  actions,  attentiveness.  and 
spontaneous  applause  of  the  15.000  stu- 
dents and  townspeople  on  the  campus  of 
Kansas  State  University,  as  being  useful 
guides  In  the  life  of  each  of  us  as  we  get 
on  with  the  task  of  Improving  and  per- 
fecting lite  in  America.  If  we  will  follow 
the  guidehncs  set  by  the  President.  I 
think  this  cause  will  be  advanced. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  nUnois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCy.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  for 
raising  this  Issue  this  moming. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  the 
President  at  Chicago's  OHare  Airport 
yesterday  when  he  arrived  from  Kansas, 
and  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Rm-ph 
Smith,  and  I  rode  with  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
the  President,  together  with  Donald 
Rumsfleld.  director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  the  helicopter 
from  O'Hare  to  Meigs  Field.  I  am  happy 
to  report  he  was  very  pleased  with  the 
warm  reception  given  him  at  Kansas  and 
the  great  pleasure  he  had  with  bemg 
with  a  dlstinruished  American.  Alf  Lan- 
don. He  seemed  not  at  all  bothered  by 
the  few  hecklers  that  tried  to  Interfere 
with  his  speech. 

This  past  Monday,  after  spending  a 
week  drafting  and  redrafting  a  letter 
that  has  probably  taken  me  longer  to 
write  than  any  letter  I  have  ever  written 
before.  I  sent  this  open  letter  to  college 
and  university  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators m  Illinois.  I  will  not  read 
the  entire  letter  because  I  feel  that  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  I  wish  to  quote  Just 
a  few  separate  sections  as  it  relates  to  the 
80  college  and  imiverslty  campuses  of 
Illinois  because  It  also  relates  very  much 
to  the  experience  the  President  had  at 
Kansas  and  the  Vice  President  had  in 
Michigan. 

I  said  In  part: 

Without  debating  tbe  merits  of  tlie  pre- 
vailing attitudee,  let  me  concisely  and  can- 
didly Bununartze  tiiem.  In  my  view,  tsotti  the 
general  public  and  pubUc  officials  are.  In 
wordf  I  liave  beam  a  tnousand  times,  "fed- 
up."  Their  patience  is  exhausted.  The  ma- 
jority wants  order  restored  to  our  campuaee, 
by  wiiaterer  means,  and  it  is  no  longer  Inter- 
ested In  what  It  consldera  to  be  esoteric  de- 
bates over  "reeponslvenaaa,"  or  "relevance"  or 
"aodal  oonsdousness." 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  many  campusee  today,  tolerance  and 
Irrationality  have  grown  to  alarming  pro- 
portions. Hisses  and  obscene  chants  bury  tbe 
words  of  a  spealter  representing  a  different 
point  of  view  Meaningless  slogans  camou- 
Oage  an  absence  of  Independent  thotlgbt. 
Non-negottable  demands  destroy  any  effort 
at  negotiation.  ClvUity  is  a  loat  art  Acta  at 
tsffToriam — bombings,  sniplngs,  burnings — 
are  regarded  a5  acceptable  ertpreaalons  of  free 
speech. 

For  some  of  these  radicals  to  use  their 
reprehensible  tactics  as  a  form  of  free 
speech  certainly  perverts  entirely  what 
was  Intended  by  the  draftees  of  our  Con- 
stitution. I  feel  we  have  grave  con- 
sequences ahead  if  this  minority  element 
in  society  continues  these  tactics  and  if 
the  vast  overwhelming  majority  remaliis 
silent,  acquiesces,  and  permits  the  radi- 


cals to  take  over,  whether  they  are  radi- 
cals on  the  left  or  radicals  on  the  right. 
I  have  tried  to  speak  In  this  regard  to 
(College  and  university  students  on  HUnois 
campuses,  and  on  bow  change  can  be 
brought  about  and  how  it  is  being 
brought  about  in  the  great  democratic 
RepubUc  under  which  we  work.  Our  sys- 
tem has  flaws,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  debate  in  tbe  Senate  this  moming. 
But  certainly  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  broad  enough  and  has  suffi- 
cient latitude  so  that  due  process  can 
bring  about  responsiveness  and  change. 
These  radicals  do  a  great  disservice  to 
the  country  and  the  change  they  presume 
to  want  to  bring  about,  when  they  engage 
in  tactics  which  bring  such  discredit  to 

them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  valu- 
able contribution.  At  the  proper  time  I 
hope  he  will  insert  in  the  Recoro  the  let- 
ter to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Setiator  yield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senators  from  Kansas, 
both  senior  and  Junior,  for  having 
brought  this  subject  to  the  floor  of  the 
Seiute  today  about  the  President's  ap- 
pearance on  the  campus  of  Kansas  State 
University  yesterday. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
President  has  gone  to  the  campus  of  the 
Kansas  State  University,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  future  occasions  when  he 
will  see  fit  to  express  some  of  these  views 
on  other  campuses,  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  which  I 
think  bears  on  this  subject  and  perhaps 
clarify  a  little  bit  what  we  come  to  call 
a  group  of  people  who  are  dissidents  or 
a  group  of  young  people  who  represent 
dissident  viewpoints  under  the  title  of 
students. 

Does  the  Setiator  know  whether  for 
certain  those  who  were  hecklers  on  the 
campus  yesterday  were  actually  regis- 
tered students?  Were  they  actually  a 
part  of  the  community  of  the  campus? 
Were  they  legitimate  members  of  the 
student  body?  I  can  recall  when  I  was 
Governor  and  we  had  a  riot  In  one  of 
our  seacoast  cities,  one  of  our  r«sort 
cities,  and  the  newspapers  kept  referring 
to  the  "students"  who  were  there  and 
rioting. 

Actually,  when  the  pohce  made  the  ar- 
rests and  we  had  a  careful  survey  made, 
we  found  that  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  group  that  had  been  arrested  were 
actually  students.  They  were  trouble 
makers,  or  whatever  we  call  radicals — 
revolutionaries — but  they  were  not  actu- 
ally students.  And  yet  the  onus  was  upon 
all  students  because  of  the  actions  of 
the  few. 

I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing 
whether  the  hecklers  were  Identlfled  as 
students  at  Kansas  State  Cntveistty. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  respond  In  this 
manner  and  with  some  lack  or  precise- 
ness:  I  know  that  those  who  used  tacUcs 
described  as  heckling  were  students  at 
Kansas  State  Oniver^lty.  I  want  to  ex- 
pand that  statement  immediately  by 
repeating  how  tew  there  were — 25  to  50. 
out  of  about  15.000  students. 

The  reason  why  I  responded  in  that 
fashion  Is  that  the  AU  M.  Landon  lec- 
tures are  for  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  a  reQUlrement  that  those 
admitted  Into  the  hall  yesUrday  show 
student  identlflcation  cards.  The  reason 
for  this  was  not  to  exclude  some,  which 
might  make  It  awkward  at  some  time. 
but  to  reassure  that  this  university  func- 
tion be  for  the  students. 

Parenthetically,  the  other  evidence  I 
have  that  they  were  students  is  from 
my  own  son.  a  student  at  Kansas  Slate 
University.  I  might  add  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  hecklers. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  was  going  to  ask 
that  question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  asked  my  son.  "Who 
were  those  people?"  He  chuckled  and 
said.  ■Well,  we  know  who  they  are.  They 
are  students  here  at  the  university,  but 
no  one  pays  much  attention  to  them." 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  has  had  so  much  experience  on  cam- 
puses and  universities,  I  think  that  Is  a 
further  indication  that  the  confrontation 
is  going  to  become  one  between  the  stu- 
dents themselves.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  that  point,  because  here  again  I 
think,  without  condoning  or  other  than 
really  outright  condemning  that  kind  of 
action — I  have  no  time  for  that;  for  me 
that  is  the  moet  illiberal,  illogical,  irra- 
tional kind  of  action  that  any  kind  of 
person  Involved  in  an  academic  institu- 
tion can  take,  and  I  decry  that  type  of  ac- 
tion— I  do  appreciate  the  emphasis  by 
Ixjth  Senators  from  Kansas  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  a  minority,  a  small  handful. 
I  think  people  as  a  whole  will  realize 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  responsible  students  and  con- 
cerned citizens  of  this  country.  In  fact, 
they  have  much  to  say  to  us. 

I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  this  will  come 
a  new  understanding.  I  believe  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  said  It  might  be- 
come the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  com- 
munication between  the  campus  and  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

I  hope  that  can  come  out  of  a  demon- 
stration showlnc  how  the  President 
of  the  United  States  went  to  a  campus 
and  was  heard  by  about  15.000  and  was 
discourteously  treated  by  only  a  hand- 
ful. 

I  might  say  that  discourtesy  is  not  a 
monopoly  just  of  young  people,  because 
In  the  last  four  years  1  have  appeared 
on  about  200  campuses.  Fortunately  I 
have  not  been  heckled.  But  I  can  say 
that  the  times  when  I  have  been  heck- 


led has  been  by  adult  audiences,  and  not 
by  students. 

I  would  not  want  even  this  colloquy 
to  pass  without  the  point  tieing  made 
that  bad  manners  and  discourtesy  cer- 
tainly are  not  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  students  or  young  people.  It  should 
be  condemned  and  it  should  be  criticized 
at  any  point  where  it  happens  in  our 
society,  because  to  me  it  is  a  sign  of  im- 
maturity and  Insecurity  In  one's  own 
point  of  view  when  he  has  to  resort  to 
discourtesy  to  his  fellow  man. 

I  thank  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
for  the  Interest  they  have  shown  in  this 
matter.  I  think  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas State  is  no  different  in  this  respect 
than  other  universities  around  the  coun- 
try. This  is  not  an  isolated  condition. 
I  think  it  is  something  that  can  be  re- 
peated many  times  when  the  President 
goes   to  other   universities. 

My.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  has  been  a  very 
sieniftcant  coverage  of  the  event  and, 
I  thmk  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  cover- 
age. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  this  occasion 
was  to  pay  tribute  to  Alf  Landon  on  his 
83d  birthday.  The  only  campus  with 
an  Ail  M.  Landon  series  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  State.  It  just  happens 
that  the  Alf  M.  Landon  series  has  been 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
State  now  for  years.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  have  lectured 
at  it  pre\iou5ly  have  been  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  General  West- 
moreland, our  majority  leader.  Senator 
MAHsniLO.  and  many  other  distin- 
guished Americans  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  outstanding  lecture  series. 
Let  me  indicate  again  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  high  point  was  the 
tremendous  positive  response  of  the  stu- 
dent body  There  were  15.500  students 
there  from  all  across  the  Nation  and 
many  foreign  nations,  who  demonstrated 
again  that  they  are  willing  to  listen  to 
a  voice  of  reason  and  a  voice  of  respon- 
sibility. To  me  that  was  demonstrated 
loud  and  clear,  not  just  for  Kansans,  but 
for  college  students  and  parents  who  are 
concerned  all  across  America. 

Mr,  QURNEY.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  speech  at  Kansas  SUte 
University  said  many  things  that  tiave 
needed  to  be  said. 

The  response  of  the  students  was  clear 
evidence  that  there  is  general  agreement 
among  them  that  the  President  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  with  each  of  his  re- 
marks. 

Among  his  most  significant  statements 
was  his  charge  to  responsible  adminis- 
trators, faculty,  and  student  leaders  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  President  said,  and  I  quote: 
Only  they  can  Mve  higher  education  In 
America.  It  cannot  be  saved  by  government. 
To  attempt  to  blame  government  lor  the  woes 
ot  the  unlveriltlea  u  to  seek  an  excuse,  not  a 
reason,  for  their  troubles.  If  the  war  were 
ended  today.  If  the  environment  were  cleaned 
up  tomorrow  morning  and  all  the  other 
problems  for  which  government  haa  tlie  re- 
sponslbiuty  were  solved  tomorrow  after- 
noon— the  moral  and  spiritual  cruls  In  tiie 
universities  would  atlU  exist. 


Mr.  President,  how  true  are  the  words 
of  the  President. 

The  time  has  come  to  quit  seeking  to 
excuse  those  who  disrupt,  those  who  riot 
and  pillage  and  bum  and  destroy,  those 
who  deliberately  violate  the  laws,  those 
who  seek  to  use  the  campuses  as  staging 
groimds  for  revolution — and  those  who 
let  them  and  excuse  them. 

The  President  made  It  clear;  it  is  time 
to  root  out  the  causes  of  campus  disrup- 
tion. It  is  time  for  those  who  administer 
higher  education  and  those  who  truly 
seek  a  higher  education  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
those  in  positions  of  leadership  to  repeat 
publicly  some  of  the  ewmal  verities  be- 
cause, uiifortunately,  no  matter  how 
great  the  truth,  man  has  an  Innate  ca- 
pacity for  overlooking  it  from  time  to 
lime. 

Thus,  it  was  well  yesterday  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  his  speech  at  Kansas  State 
University,  reminded  the  students 
there^and  the  Nation — of  things  that 
might  seem  pretty  obvious  to  most  of  us, 
yet  have  certainly  been  ignored  by  some 
of  us. 

For  example,  the  President  said,  and  I 
quote: 

We  can  malnum  a  free  eoclety  only  it  we 
recognize  that  In  a  free  society  no  one  can 
win  all  the  time;  no  one  can  have  tUs  own 
way  all  the  time,  and  no  one  la  right  ail  the 
time. 

Or.  again: 

We  cannot  sund  successfully  for  the  rule 
of  law  abroad  unless  we  respect  the  rule  of 
law  at  home.  A  nation  that  condones  black- 
mail and  terror  at  home  can  hardly  stand 
as  the  example  Ui  putting  an  end  to  inter- 
national piracies  or  tensions  that  could  ex- 
plode Into  war. 

Or,  again: 

In  a  system  that  provides  the  means  for 
peaceful  change,  no  cause  justifies  vlolenoe 
In  the  name  of  change. 

Mr.  President,  these  are.  Indeed,  words 
tor  all  Americans  to  remember.  For  they 
express  truths  that  no  American  should 
ever  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  President's  visit  to  Kansas 
State  University  yesterday  goes  far  be- 
yond the  important  things  he  said  there. 

The  reception  given  the  President  at 
this  large  university  Indicates  a  new 
mood  among  Americas  youth,  a  will- 
ingness to  listen,  a  willingness  to  give  the 
other  man  his  right  to  be  heard. 

The  heckling  of  a  small  band  of  mal- 
contents only  served  to  emphasize  the 
attitudes  of  the  more  than  15,000  persons 
in  the  audience. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  turned  the  mood  of  our  country 
around. 

When  President  Nixon  took  ofBoe.  the 
President  ot  the  United  States  dared  not 
appear  on  a  major  college  campus.  In- 
deed, the  President  hardly  dared  to  ap- 
pear at  any  public  gathering  of  any  size. 

The  feel  of  violence  and  danger  was  in 
the  air  in  those  days. 

Today,  despite  the  bombers  and  the 
burners,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  calmer 
and  the  voice  of  reason  can  again  be 
heard. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  much  of  the 
change  can  be  attributed  to  a  President 
who  has  kept  his  word  and  his  commit- 
ments, who  has  led  by  actions  and  low- 
key  explanations  instead  of  by  inflamed 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America 
can  see  peace  coming  abroad.  They  see 
real  efforts  to  curb  ififlation,  to  reduce 
crime  at  home.  They  see  a  President 
working  for  the  entire  Nation,  not  pitting 
faction  against  faction  or  race  against 
race,  a  President  who  seeks  not  to  divide 
but  to  unify — and  they  are  responding. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  appear- 
ance at  Kansas  State  yesterday,  I  be- 
lieve, was  but  the  start.  I  believe  that 
more  and  more  Government  leaders  are 
going  to  be  welcome  on  the  campus  in  the 
months  ahead  and  that  students  will 
want  to  listen  to  them  and  leam  from 
them. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  by  word 
and  example  is  bringing  Internal  peace 
and  order  back  to  America. 

And  for  that  we  can  all  be  grateful. 


A  CONCERNED  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
another  occurrence  yesterday  in  Kansas, 
besides  the  President's  magnificent 
speech  at  Kansas  State  University's  Al- 
fred M.  Landon  lecture. 

It  also  Involved  the  President. 

After  landing  in  Topeka,  the  President 
met  briefly  with  Mrs.  Ronald  Mastln  of 
Overland  Park,  the  wife  of  a  prisoner  of 
war  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  She  has 
not  seen  her  husband  for  3  years. 

Mrs.  Mastln  spoke  to  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  all 
American  POW's  and  MIA's. 

The  President  assured  Mrs,  Mastln 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  obtain  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  Information  on  those  who  are  listed 
as  missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  was  a  generous  and  a  thoughtful 
gesture  from  a  trulr  concerned  Presi- 
dent. 

As  one  who  has  spent  much  time  talk- 
ing and  working  with  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  our  POWs  and  MIA's.  I  know 
how  much  the  President's  concern  means 
to  them. 

On  their  behalf.  I  wish  to  express  a 
deep  appreciation  for  his  efforts  and  for 
cofisiderateness  in  meeting  yesterday 
with  Mrs.  Mastln. 


declaration    be     reprinted    in    today's 

RZCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    OCCLAXATION 

We.  aroused  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  condemn  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam.  President  Ton  Due  Thang.  Premier 
Pham  Van  Oong,  and  their  miUtary  stalT: 

i.  For  Inhumane  treatment  of  our  Amer- 
ican young  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  for  failure  to  observe 
the  Geneva  Convention  agreement*  on  these 
matters  with  special  reference  to  Immediate 
repatriation  of  the  slclt  and  wounded. 

3.  Por  lack  of  human  dignity  and  compas- 
sion, and  for  failure  to  reveal  oomplete  In- 
formation to  the  famlUea  of  the  men  held 
captive  as  specified  In  the  agreements. 

3.  For  directing  the  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos  by  the  military 
forc«s  of  North  Vietnam,  which  Is  common 
Icnowledge.  In  violation  of  the  InlematlonaJ 
Accords  established  In  Oeneva  for  peace  In 
Indochina. 

4.  Por  faUure  to  direct  their  envoys  to 
conduct  mettnlngful  negotiations  at  the  Pans 
Peace  Conference  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  goodwill  m  all  Vietnam.  North  and  South. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM— A  DECLARA- 
TION OF  CONDEMNA'nON 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  at  least  37  Amer- 
ican servicemen  from  Florida  In  North 
Vietnamese  prisons,  as  well  as  countless 
other  .Americans.  They  are  suffering  un- 
told torture  and  inhumanity  dally.  I  de- 
plore this  humiliation  of  our  men.  the 
suffering  of  their  families,  and  the  an- 
guish to  our  country. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Orlando  Sentinel  recently  pub- 
lished a  declaration  condemning  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  their  Inhumane 
actions.  To  date  this  declaration  hm  been 
endorsed  by  over  3,000  concerned  Florid- 
lans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


ENDING  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  long 
and  protracted  debate  in  this  Chamber 
on  the  Vietnam  war  has  ended.  Too 
often.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  real 
message  of  this  debate  was  lost  in  rhet- 
oric. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Dnunmond.  writing  In  the 
September  15, 1970,  issue  of  the  Chrlstlas 
Science  Monitor,  has  aptly  Uluznlnated 
this  message: 

The  Issue  at  stake  In  tile  V.S.  was  never 
whether  to  continue  the  war:  it  was  bow 
tiest  to  discontinue  the  war. 

Mr.  Dnunmond  also  captures  the  most 
Important  fact  emerging  from  the  de- 
bate— to  wit  that  a  vast  majority  of 
Congressmen  and  Americans  are  In  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon's  policies  aimed 
at  ending  this  conflict: 

These  congreasloiuU  decisions  add  up  to  a 
wide-ranging  vote  of  confidence  In  tiie  way 
the  President  Is  pursuing  two  of  the  nation's 
most  urgent  goals,  end  war  In  Indo-Cblna 
and  avert  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  because  In  defeating  Batfleid-Uc- 
Govem  the  administration  "wnn  the  ball 
game"  tbia  doesn't  mean  that  the  peace 
forces  In  the  VS.  lost  the  ball  game.  The 
Issue  at  stoke  In  tiie  tI.S,  was  never  whether 
to  continue  the  war:  It  was  how  isest  to  dis- 
continue the  war. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
majority  in  Congress,  and  the  President,  are 
now  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Drummond's 
words  are  worthy  of  everybody's  atten- 
tion. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  be  reprinted  in  the  Cox- 

GKISSIONAL  RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Endu*'c    the    Wab    IM    Vietnam 
<By  Roscoe  Dnunmond } 

WAsmNGToM- — ^The  long,  worrisome,  waste- 
ful Senate  debate  on  how  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  run  Its  course  and  the  end 
result  Is  a  source  of  strength  to  President 
Nixon. 

A  persliunt  critic  ot  the  President's  Viet- 


nam poUdea,  the  New  Tork  Times,  candidly 
reporu  that  "In  defeating  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
Govem  measure  (to  remove  all  U.S.  troops  by 
next  year)  the  administration  won  the  baU 
game  that  cotinted  most." 

But  It  Is  far  more  than  either  a  poUCIcal 
or  a  personal  victory  for  Richard  Nixon.  The 
defeat  of  Hat&eld-McOovern  means: 

Tiiat  the  President  has  won  the  battle  on 
the  home  front.  Hanoi  fervently  hoped  It 
wotUd  go  the  other  way.  making  the  American 
people  so  divided  tisat  the  I7.S.  would  have 
to  quit  Vietnam  in   confusion. 

The  vote  In  the  Senate  demonstrates  that 
a  sutistantlal  majority  In  Ccugress.  and  In 
the  country,  support  the  Nlxcn  pace  of  with- 
drawal as  liest  calculated  to  end  the  war  with 
a  decent  peace. 

It  gives  the  President  the  needed  maneu- 
verabluty  to  further  strengthen  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  before  putting  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  war  In  tiieU  hands. 

It  enhances  the  pro&pects  of  moving  to- 
ward a  negotiated  settlement  In  Pans. 

The  New  York  Times  notes  that  If  the 
Hatfield-McOovem  "amendment  to  end  the 
war"  had  passed.  It  would  have  forced 
(Nixon)  to  tailor  his  poUcy  to  ttie  Senate's 
wishes." 

The  fact  that  the  amendment  could  only 
muster  3S  votes  shows  that  the  wlsbea  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  wishes  of 
the  President  for  an  orderly,  prudent,  steady 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  are  the  same. 

On  B  wide  range  of  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense issues  the  Senate  voted  so  But>st«nttally 
In  support  of  the  administration  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  the  country  as  a  whole  Is 
similarly  united.  The  politicians  do  not  af- 
front pubUc  opinion  on  the  eve  of  a  congres- 
sional election.  Here's  what  has  happened: 

1.  The  Cc»per-Church  amendment  was 
passed  In  the  Senate  but  wlU  faU  In  the 
House.  It  set  out  to  cut  back  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander  In  Chief,  but  was  so 
watered  down  by  Its  sponsors  as  to  l>e 
meaningless. 

a.  The  Senate  voted  not  to  create  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force  nght  now.  President 
Nixon  favors  It  as  do  many  congressmen  but 
not  until  the  Vietnam  war  18  over. 

3.  The  Senate  rejected  a  proposal  to  per- 
mit draftees  to  decide  whether  they  could 
be  sent  for  combat  duty  In  Vietnam. 

4.  It  turned  down  aU  efforts  to  make  any 
substantial  cuts  In  the  defense  appropna- 
tlon  beyond  the  reductions  already  made  by 
the  administration.  It  passed  It  84-to-6. 

6.  The  Senate  voted  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  forward  the  Nixon  prt3gram 
for  lltiUted  deployment  of  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
siles. 

6.  In  defeating  HatAeld-HcOovem  by  a 
vote  of  &S-to-3D.  the  Senate  rejected  the 
public  tlmeuble  approach  to  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

7.  By  87-to-7  the  Senate  approved  nearly 
unlimited  mlUtary  aid  to  Israel  on  favor- 
able terms. 

Theae  congressional  decisions  add  up  to  a 
wide-ranging  vote  of  confidence  In  the  way 
the  President  Is  pursuing  two  of  the  na- 
tion's most  urgent  goals:  end  «-ar  in  Indo- 
china and  avert  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  tiecause  in  defeating  HatSeid-UcOov- 
em  the  administration  "won  the  bail 
game" — this  doesn't  mean  that  the  peace 
forces  In  the  17.3.  lost  the  tjall  game.  The 
Issue  at  stake  In  the  U.B.  was  never  whether 
to  continue  the  war;  It  was  how  best  to  dis- 
continue the  tt-ar. 

Tbe  majonty  of  the  Amencan  people.  Um 
majonty  in  Congress  and  the  President  ar« 
now  on  the  same  side. 


COMBIUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   HTTC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  followiiig  lettere. 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
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Repoxt  on  Opceation  cr  Section  501  of  the 

SSCOND  SUPPIXMKNTAX.  APPKOPKtATIONS  ACT. 
1970 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  Prealdent.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  operation  of  section  601  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  report t;  to  the 
Committee   on   Appropriations. 

PaoposED   RrnacMENT  FOB  Asm  Tumc 

COKTROL».rKS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitung  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
laUon  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  maximum  entrance  and  reten- 
tion ages,  iralntng.  and  early  retirement  for 
air  traiBc  controllers,  and  for  other  purposes 
twlth  acoompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced thai  on  today.  September  17. 
1970.  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  <H.R. 
llOBOt  lor  Uie  rehef  of  Victor  L.  Ashley, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PETITIONS 


S  2835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  O. 
Feller  and  Flora  Peller  (Rept.  No.  Bl-1200). 

By  Mr.  PONG,  from  the  Comjnitiee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.626  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
Phillips  <Rept.  No   91-1301). 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"ASSEMBLT    JoiicT    RcsoLtmoN    No.    59 — 
RKLATtVE    TO    PaTVATt    ENTMIPRJSE. 

'Whereas.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  tncreoilngly  engaging  In  business. 
professional,  commercial,  financial,  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  competition  with  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy;  and 

"Whereas.  Wlille  the  services  and  goods 
provided  by  many  of  such  enterprises  are 
necessary,  the  competition  by  the  govern- 
ment with  private  enterprise  In  these  en- 
deavors threatens  the  basis  of  our  economic 
system;   now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Kcsolped  by  the  Aasembly  and  Senate  oj 
the  State  of  California,  fotntlp.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialiMs  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Uke  sUpa 
wherever  practical  and  feasible  to  remove 
tbe  government  of  the  United  States  from 
activities  which  are  competitive  with  private 
enterprise  and  which  private  enterprise  is 
capable  of  performing  without  governmental 
support;  and  be  U  further 

•Resolvea.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resoluUon  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentativea.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresentstlTC  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"AsBCiaBLT  Joorr  RasoLimoM  No.  61 — 
RXZ.ATTVX  TO  Food  Stamps 

-Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President.  Con- 
gress, and  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  change  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  participation  In  the 
food  stamp  program,  under  the  federal  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  that  every  employable 
member  of  an  eligible  household  be  cur- 
rently registered  with  the  public  employ- 
ment offlce  in  the  state;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtss.  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  ^>«aker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentatlTe  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Uzated  Stataa." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FONG.  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
men»: 

8.  4269-  A  bill  to  provide  for  employment 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
91-1 190>. 

By  Mr,  PONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service,  with  amendmenu: 
S  2984  A  bill  to  permit  certain  service  per- 
formed as  a  temporary  employee  of  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department  to  be 
counted  toward  civil  service  retirement 
<Repl.  No.  91-1191): 

5.  aosa.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1193);  and 
H.R  14485  An  act  to  amend  sections  501 
and  504  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  postage  meter  stamps  or  other 
Improper  uses  of  the  metered  mall  system 
(Rept    No.  91-1193). 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  4106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(Rept.  No.  91-11941. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  Inspection  of  ail  live- 
stock products  Imported  Into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (R«pt.  No. 
91-1196). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  11953.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  act  of  September  31.  1944  (58  SUt.  736). 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  91-1203). 

By  Mr.  YOtTNG  Of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment; 

H-R-  13M3.  An  act  to  establish  a  program 
of  research  and  promoUon  for  U.S.  wheat 
(Rept  No.  91-1203). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
A^culture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 
HJl.  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937.  tua  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promotion 
projects  including  paid  advertising  for  al- 
monds  (Rept-  No.  91-1204). 

By  1ST.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  <for  Mr. 
MosKn).  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  without  amendment: 

8.4356    A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1196). 
By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1008.  A  but  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp..  Troy. 
Mich    (Rept.  No.  91-1197);  and 

S.  1779.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereenlckl  (Rept.  No.  91-1198). 

By  Mr.  BC7KDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1074.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Arvel  Gtlnz  (Rept.  No.  91-1199):  and 


REPORT  ENTITLED  'CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS' —REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1205) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Rights."  pursuant 
to  Senate  ResoluUon  43.  as  amended, 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Stanley  Womcr,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission;  and 

Chester  M.  Wlggln.  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
nuttee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  I4th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency:  and 

T.  Keith  Qlennan.  of  Virginia.  Clarence 
E.  Laraon.  of  Tennessee.  Verne  B.  Lewis,  of 
Maryland,  and  Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nehraaka. 
to  be  alternate  representaUves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  14tb  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agenc;. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FONO: 
S.  ♦364.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  Y.  K. 
Kum:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OODD: 
8.  4355.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Splrldon 
Lytras.  also  known  as  Splros  Lutras;  and 

S.  4356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Ruble- 
Majlas  de  Masas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORE : 
S.  4367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  ol  1968.  to  provide  for  regulation  of 
adjustments  of  air  fares  to  the  nearest  whole 
dollar;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Oobe  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.   BTRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
Mr.     htvsKtz )      ( for     himself.     Mr. 
Bakzs,    Mr.   Bath.   Mr.    Bocca.   Mr. 
Coom,    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Eaouton. 
Mr.  OaAvci..  Mr.  Qunmrr.  Mr.  Jos- 
dan   of   North    Carolina,   Mr.   Mon- 
TOTA,  Mr,  pACKWooo,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr-  SpONC,  and  Mr.  Tounc  of  Ohio)  : 
S.   4368.    A  bill   to  amend   the   Clean   Air 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(8«  reference  to  the  bill  when  reported 
by  Mr.  BTKO  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Mdb- 
KXK) .  which  appears  under  the  headings  "Re- 
ports of  Conunlttees."! 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
8.  4359.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  04  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
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Injuring  or  killing  of  police  oncers  because 
of  their  cfflclal  character,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SCOTT 

S.  4360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Verrecchla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S    4381.   A  blU   for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Varga;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S  4362.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Canoey 
Louise  Thurton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4363.  A  btu  for  the  reUef  of  Vlelio  Mar- 
que.<i-Palmlra  doe  Santos;  and 

S  4364  A  bill  [or  the  relief  of  Adela  Esco- 
bar de  Rosales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  4357— INTEODUCnON  OP  A  BUi 
RELATING  TO  REGULATION  OP 
ADJUSTMENTS  OP  AIR  PARES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  another 
instance  of  the  consumer  l>eing  forced 
to  pay  unduly  by  private  industry,  with 
the  connivance  of  a  Federal  agency,  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

I  refer  to  the  hidden  fare  increase 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
tiestowed  on  the  airlines  under  the  guise 
of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Revenue  Act 
of  1970. 

Under  this  act.  Congress  increased 
the  airline  ticltet  tax  from  S  to  8  percent. 
The  Finance  Committee  provided  that 
this  tax  should  be  included  in  the  total 
price  of  the  airline  ticket  so  that  the 
passenger  would  be  given  a  single  total 
price  that  would  include  trath  his  fare 
and  the  tax.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
with  tWs  recommendation  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  it  was  included  in 
the  law  signed  by  the  President. 

Neither  the  Finance  Committee  nor 
the  conference  committee  intended,  how- 
ever, by  this  proposal,  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  protection  for  the  consumer, 
to  grant  a  hidden  fare  increase  to  the 
airlines.  I  believe  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
would  approve  the  tax  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  fare  charged  by  the  airlines. 

Now.  however,  I  am  advised  by  the 
Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  that  it  has 
granted  a  $49  million  bonanza  to  the 
airlines,  usmg  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Revenue  Act  of  1970  as  its  excuiie.  This 
$49  million  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of 
all  airline  passengers. 

For  some  years  airline  carriers  have 
been  permitted  to  state  their  fares,  ex- 
clusive of  tax.  in  wliole  dollar  amotmts. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  therefore, 
concluded  that  under  the  new  law  the 
fare  inclusive  of  tax  should  be  rounded 
off  to  whole  dollar  amounts. 

If  one  accepts  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  decision  as  sound — and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  inevitable  result — one 
would  have  thought  that  the  rounding 
off  would  have  been  to  the  nearest  whole 
dollar  amount. 

But  the  CAB  in  its  zeal  to  protect  the 
airlines  and  in  total  disregard  of  con- 
sumer rights  has  permitted  the  airlines 
to  round  off  their  fares  Inclusive  of  tax 
to  the  next  higher  dollar  amount.  Thus. 
If  an  airline  ticket,  inclusive  of  the  8 
percent  tax,  comes  to  $79.01.  the  CAB 


rules  permit  the  airlines  to  charge  the 
passenger  S80  for  his  ticket.  This  is  based 
on  the  theorem,  I  suppose — 'heads  the 
airlines  win.  tails  the  passenger  loses." 

In  a  letter  from  the  CAB.  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  inserted  in  the 
Recoho  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  CAB  advises  that  this  rule  will  pro- 
duce additional  revenues  for  the  airlines 
of  S49  milUon  (ler  year.  This  money  comes 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer.  If 
the  fares  had  been  made  to  the  nearest 
whole  dollar,  the  airlines  would  have 
received  a  $7  million  windfall.  The  CAB 
has  concluded  that  the  $42  mlUlon  dif- 
ference "would  not  result  m  a  signlflcant 
Impact  upon  the  traveling  public." 

I  find  the  position  of  the  airlines  and 
the  CAB  outrageous  both  in  result  and 
in  the  devious  and  underhanded  method 
by  which  it  was  achieved.  The  consumer 
is  entitled  to  protection  and  obviously  the 
CAB  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  it  to 
him. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
today  requiring  that  all  airline  lares,  in- 
clusive of  the  ticket  tax.  be  required  to  be 
rounded  oS  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar 
amount.  If  the  CAB  thinks  that  the  air- 
lines need  $49  million  more  per  year  'in 
light  of  the  industry's  current  marginal 
earnings  position,"  then  it  can  institute 
public  hearings  on  a  fare  increase  to 
achieve  this  result,  and  give  the  consum- 
ing public  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
corrective  legislation  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hart  i .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  4357)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  adjustments  of  air  fares  to 
the  nearest  whole  dollar,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gore,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Gore  is  as 
follows: 

Civil  Aeronaittics  Board. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  26,  1S7Q. 

Hon.    .\LREST   OORE. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Oore:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  Board's  action  regard- 
ing the  temporary  rounding  of  fares  taken  on 
June  18. 

As  you  ttnow.  this  matter  was  occasioned 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970  which  Increased  the  Federal  tax  on 
tickets  from  6  percent  to  8  percent  and  re- 
quired that  the  ticket  price  t>e  stated  in- 
clusive of  the  tax.  Previously,  the  fares  and 
the  tax  were  stated  separately.  The  carriers 
have  long  stated  their  fnres  exclusive  of  tax 
In  whole  dollar  amounts.  Adding  the  new 
tix  and  stating  the  price  on  a  tax-Inclusive 
basis  would  generally  produce  r-ires  In  odd 
doUar-snd-cents  amounts  unless  these  fares 
were  rounded  off. 

The  Board  considered  that  the  whole  dol- 
lar policy  was  administratively  efficient  and 
convenient  to  the  public  and  the  carriers 
and  should  be  continued.  The  basic  question 
was  whether  the  rounding  off  should  be  to 
the  nearest  whole  dollar  or  the  next  higher 
whole  dpUar.  p-s  prjposed  by  the  cirrlera. 
Board  st.\(T  estlmnle.':  are  that  either  method 
would  produce  an  Incrcise:  »7  million  In 
annual   revenues   under  the  nearest   whole 


dollar  method,  (49  million  under  ttu  next 
higher  whole  dollar  method.  The  Board  con- 
cluded to  permit  the  upward  rounding  m 
light  of  the  Industry's  current  marginal 
earnings  position,  and  In  the  belief  tiiat  it 
would  not  result  m  a  signuicant  Impact 
upon  the  traveUng  public. 

I  hope  tills  Information  will  clarify  the 
baals  far  the  Board's  action  on  tills  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Oreoqk. 
Director,  Community  and 

Congressional  Relations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
8.  loas 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javitsi  ,  the  Senator  from 
Micliigan  <Mr.  Harti  was  added  as  a 
cospoiuor  of  S.  1025,  to  amend  section 
837.  title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  prohibit  certain  acts  involrtng  the  use 
of  incendiary  devices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

5.    1813 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Akderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Burdicki 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1812,  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  include  chiropractic  services 
among  the  benefits  provided  under  sub- 
part iBi  of  this  title. 

S.    38SS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  iMr.  TYDrNcs.i,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Habt)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3865,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  im- 
posing a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  explosives 
to  persotis  who  may  lawfully  possess 
them  and  to  prohibit  possession  of  ex- 
plosives by  certain  persons. 
8.  4aaa 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pzrcy),  he  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  4268,  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed, to  allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  ex- 
clude bank  deposit  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOINT    RX80LUTI0M    3S4 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  234, 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  September  12.  1970. 
through  September  20,  1970.  as  Myas- 
thenia Gravis  Week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOt-tTTION  83 

At  a  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr  Cook  > .  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Smith)  was  added  a.«  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
83.  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
international  measures  to  discourage  hi- 
jacking. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  464— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
APPEARANCE  OP  A  SENATE  EM- 
PLOYEE AS   A   WTTNESS 

Mr.  PONG  (for  Mr.  McGee>.  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\'- 
ice.  reported  the  following  original  reso- 
lution 'S.  Res.  464':  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar : 

S  EUs  464 
Whereas  m  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ag&iast  D&nlel  B  Brewster,  et  nl- 
(crimlnkl  ution  numbered  1B72-(I0).  pend- 
ing In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Dlstrlci  of  Columbia,  a  subpena  ad  testi- 
ficandum and  duces  tecum  was  issued  by 
such  court  addressed  to  Omvld  Mlnton.  Staff 
Director  and  Counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service.  United  States 
Senate,  directing  htm  tjo  appear  as  a  witness 
before  that  court  at  9.00  a.m.  on  November 
9.  1970.  and  to  bring  with  him  certain  min- 
utes and  recordii  (Including  tabulations  of 
votes)  of  executive  sessions  of  that  Commit- 
tee pertaining  to  the  postage  rate  sections  of 
H-R  79T7.  90tti  Congress,  1st  Session,  such 
material  being  In  the  posocsston  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can.  b;  the  man- 
date of  process  of  ordinary  courts  of  Justice, 
be  taken  from  such  poeaesslon  or  control  but 
by  its  permLsAion;   be  It  further 

Rtiolitd.  That  by  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  and  by  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member 
or  Senate  employee  Is  authorized  to  produce 
Senate  docuroenu.  papers,  or  evidence  but  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  Information  secured 
by  Senate  staff  employees  pursuant  to  their 
official  duties  as  employees  of  the  Senate  may 
not  be  revealed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate:  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of 
any  legoJ  officer  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordera  of  such  court  or  Judge, 
that  testimony  of  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Jtutlce  or 
before  any  Judge  or  legal  officer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Jxistlce  and  that  such  testimony 
may  Involve  documents,  papers,  or  evidence 
related  thereto  under  the  control  of  or  in 
the  poesesslon  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  conalstently  with  the  prlvl- 
teges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  David  Mlnton.  Staff  Direc- 
tor and  Counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Poat 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  be  authorised  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  and  before  the 
court  named  in  such  subpena.  but  shall  not 
take  with  him  any  papers,  documents  or 
evidence  on  (lie  in  his  office,  under  bis  con- 
trol, at  m  his  possession  as  Staff  Director  and 
Counael  of  the  Committee  on  Poat  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service;  be  it  further 

Rpso/red.  That  when  the  court  determines 
U)  that  any  of  the  documents,  papers,  or 
evidence  called  for  in  such  aubpena  have  be- 
come part  of  the  official  transcrlpta  of  pub- 
lic proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
their  Inclusion  In  the  official  minutes  and  of- 
ficial tnuiacnpta  of  such  proceeding!  for  dis- 
semination to  the  public  upon  order  of  the 
Senate  or  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  (2)  that  such  documents,  papers, 
and  evidence  are  material  and  relevant  to 
the  iMuea  pending  before  the  court,  then 
the  court,  through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents. 
shall  have  full  permission  to  attend  with  all 
proper  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  then 
always  at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  and  there  to  take  copies 
of  such  documents,  papers,  and  evidence  in 
the  poawaalon  or  control  of  the  said  David 


kUnton.  excepting  any  other  documenu.  pa- 
pers, and  evidence  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  minutes  and  transcripts  of  executive 
sessions  and  any  evidence  of  witnesses  In  re- 
spect thereto)  which  the  court  or  other 
proper  official  thereof  ahall  desire  as  such 
matters  are  within  the  privileges  of  the  Sen- 
ate: be  It  further 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  resolution,  when  the 
court  finds  that  the  voting  records  of  the 
Committee  on  Poat  Office  ;ind  Civil  Service 
insofar  as  they  reflect  the  votes  cast  on  the 
postage  rate  sections  of  H.R.  T977.  90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session,  by  Daniel  B-  Brewster  as 
a  member  of  that  Committee  are  material 
and  relevant  to  the  Issues  pending  before 
the  court,  then  the  court,  through  any  of  its 
officers  or  agenu.  ahall  have  ftill  power  to 
attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  always  at  a  place  under 
the  orders  and  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
there  to  take  copies  of  so  much  of  such  vot- 
ing records  as  reflects  the  votes  cast  by 
Daniel  B.  Brewster,  but  no  votes  cost  by 
any  other  member  of  that  Commlttett;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  David  Mlnton.  Staff  Direc- 
tor and  Counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Semce.  In  response  to  such 
subpena  may  testify  to  any  matter  deter- 
mined by  ti^e  court  to  be  material  and 
relevant  for  the  purposes  of  identification 
of  any  document,  paper,  or  evidence  If  such 
document,  paper,  or  evidence  has  previously 
been  made  available  to  the  general  public, 
or  II  Its  disclosure  Is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, but  the  said  Davfd  Mlnton  shall 
respectfully  decline  to  testify  concerning 
any  and  all  other  matters  that  may  be  based 
on"  hla  knowledge  acquired  by  him  In  his 
official  capacity  either  by  reason  of  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  evidence  appearing  in  the 
files  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  or  by  virtue  of  conversations 
or  communications  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons and  he  shall  respectfully  decline  to 
testify  concerning  any  matters  within  the 
privilege  of  the  attorney-client  relationship 
existing  between  said  David  Mlnton  and  the 
said  Committee  or  any  of  Its  members:  and 
l>e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  such  court  as  a  respectful 
answer  to  such  subpena. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  466 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  tS.OOO.  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  and  during  the  same  period,  speci- 
fied In  Senate  Resolution  346.  Nlnety-firtt 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  18.  1970,  au- 
thorizing a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
refugees  and  escapeea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  465— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
ADDITTONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  tS.  Res.  435* ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Rrs  466 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  tlO.OOO.  in 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  aame 
purposes  and  during  the  same  period,  speci- 
fied in  Senate  ResoluUon  340,  Ninety-first 
Congresfi.  a^eed  to  February  16.  1970.  au- 
thorizing a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
Improvements  In  Judicial  machinery. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  466— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolutian  i8.  R«s.  466  > ;  which 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  17.  1970.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolution: 

S- 1087-  An  act  for  the  reUe!  of  Vernon 
Louis  Uoberg: 

S.  1170.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  make  special  studies, 
to  provide  aervtees,  and  to  engage  In  joint 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2808  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
mnjnuin  the  NUnot  extension  of  the  Garri- 
son diversion  unit  of  the  Missouri  Rlver 
Basin  project  in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  2883.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  304. 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  to  authorise  the 
construction  of  supplemental  Irrigation  fa- 
clUtlea  for  the  Tuma  Mesa  ZrrlgaUon  DU- 
trlct: 

S.  2976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Mane  Baden    i  Nguyen  Tan  Nga  i : 

S  3337.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dIspKv 
sltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
menu  In  favor  of  the  Taklma  THtwa  In  In- 
dian Claims  Dockeu  numbered  47-A.  182. 
and  consolidated  47  and  104,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  3097  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  fund  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Confederate  Bands  of 
Ute  Indians  in  Court  of  Claims  case  47587. 
and  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ute  Trlt>e 
of  the  nmtah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Uncompahgre  Band  of 
Ut«  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commtialon 
docket  numbered  340,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

8  4033.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funda  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chemeheurl  Tribe  of 
Indians:  and 

S.J.  Res  87.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  the  Common- 
wealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory  bodies,  for 
rert.aln  amendments  to  the  compact  creating 
the  Potomac  Valley  Oonaer\'aney  District  and 
establishing  the  interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Baaln. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970— AMENDMENT 

AMKNnMXNT    NO,    tSO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  .submitted  in  the  Senate  an 
amendment  to  H  R.  17550.  tiie  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  modify  a  regula- 
tion In  the  Medicare  Act  which,  in  my 
oninion.  has  proved  to  be  conntereffec- 
tive  in  providing  the  best  possible  health 
care  sy.stem  to  the  American  people.  The 
amendment  would  loosen  the  present 
registered  nurse  requirement  established 
under  the  medicare  program.  Under  the 
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current  statute  all  hospitals  must  have 
at  least  one  registered  nurse  on  duty 
during  each  of  the  three  8-hour  shifts.  If 
they  are  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
medicare  program. 

This  regulation  has  posed  a  most  seri- 
ous problem  to  many  of  our  community 
hospitals  located  In  rural  areas.  In  Tex- 
as alone,  more  than  150  hospitals  face 
medicare  termination  If  they  do  not  soon 
abide  by  this  regulation.  Although  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  in 
many  instances  given  small  commimity 
hospitals  over  a  year  to  comply  with  this 
regulation.  I  continually  receive  notices 
that  a  certain  hospital's  medicare  bene- 
fits are  being  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  Is  most 
acute  because  in  these  times  of  rising 
health  cost  a  small  community  hospital 
cannot  remain  open  without  medicare 
assistance. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  this  country  faces  a  terrible 
manpower  shortage  of  nurses.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  this  shortage  is  most  criti- 
cal in  rural  areas.  These  rural  areas  sim- 
ply do  not  offer  financial  and  other  in- 
centives for  young  women  to  take  up 
residence  in  those  areas.  Yoimg  women 
from  urban  areas  would  naturally  prefer 
to  practice  nursing  In  large  urban  com- 
munities. There  are  Just  not  enough 
registered  nurses  In  the  smaller  com- 
munities to  fill  the  gap  and,  thereby, 
comply  with  the  medicare  regulation. 

I  am  confident  that  a  licensed  voca- 
tional nurse  can.  if  assisted  by  a  doctor, 
provide  the  minimum  amount  of  care 
needed.  If  we  do  not  take  the  action  that 
J  I  am  now  advocating,  the  aJtemaUve 
\  will  be  the  closing  down  of  many  of  our 
smaller  community  hospitals.  These 
hospitals  ser^'e  a  high  proportion  of  el- 
derly citizens  who  can  best  be  served  if 
they  remain  in  their  local  community. 
Many  of  these  elderly  citizens  need  not 
be  transported  to  metropolitan  areas, 
and  if  this  need  did  arise  many  of  them 
would  refuse  to  leave  their  homes  and 
travel  such  a  long  di.stance. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  faces  a  ter- 
rible health  manpower  shortage.  At  the 
same  time,  we  all  would  like  to  provide 
the  best  possible  health  care  delivery 
system  to  the  American  ixople.  However, 
to  sp>eclfically  require  a  smaller  hospital 
to  have  registered  nurses  en  duty 
around-the-clock  7  days  h  week  is  un- 
realistic End  dees  not  ner-e^sarily  insure 
the  total  safety  of  the  patient.  Adequate 
procedures  built  around  registered 
nurses,  licensed  vocational  nurses  and 
licensed  physicians  can  produce  a  com- 
bination that  gives  24  hours.  7  day-a- 
week  coverage  and  full-time  attention  to 
the  patients  In  thece  hospitals 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  amendment  15  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people  and  the  health  care 
system  upon  which  they  must  rely.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  specifi- 
cally the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  who  are  con5ldering  HJR. 
17750,  to  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hahti  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 


The  amendment  iNo.  920)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  EAOLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  in 
benefits,  to  improve  computation  meth- 
ods, and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance system,  to  make  improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphasis 
upon  improvements  In  the  operating  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDlCnfT    NO.    •>! 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  17550.  supra,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHOfUTY  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 

AMCNOMZKT    NO.    ftai 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevews)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointb'.  to 
the  bill  (S.  4316>  to  clarify  and  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes, 
wiiich  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PiacY  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
further  morning  business? 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  BY  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  MnsKTE'.  I  report  an  origi- 
nal bill  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  in  its  enUrety  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  also  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  committee 
have  until  midnight  Friday.  Septemt)cr 
IB.  1970.  to  file  the  accompanj'ing  report, 
together  with  individual  views,  if  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  4358)  Is  as  follows: 

8.4366 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  for 
other  purposea. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "National  Air  Qual- 
ity Standarda  Act  or  1970". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  104<a) 
of  the  Cleaji  Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowB : 

"(1)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams directed  toward  development  of  Im- 
proved, low-cost  techniques  for — 


"(A)  control  of  cranbustloo  byproducts  of 
fuels, 

"(B)  removul  of  potential  air  pollution 
agents  or  combination  of  such  agents  from 
fuels  prior  to  combustion. 

"(C)  control  of  emissions  from  the  evap- 
oration of  fuels. 

"  (D  i  improving  the  efficiency  of  fuels 
combustion  so  as  to  decrease  atmospheric 
emissions,  and 

"(El  producing  synthetic  or  new  fuels 
which,  when  combusted,  result  in  decreased 
atmospheric  emissions:" 

(b)  Section  104(a)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  la  further  amended  by  striking  "and"  be- 
fore clause  ( B )  and  redesignating  clause 
(B)  as  clause  (D)  and  Inaertlng  two  new 
clauses  (B)   and  (C)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  to  de- 
velop low  emission  alternatives  to  the  present 
Internal  combustion  engine: 

"(C>  the  cost  to  purchase  vehicles  and 
vehicle  engines,  or  portions  thereof,  for  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  purposes; 
and" 

(CI  Section  104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  (1)  for 
the  flEcal  S'car  ending  June  30.  1971.  aiSS,- 
OOO.OOO.  (3)  for  the  tiazaA  year  endmg  June 
30.  1972,  «150,0O0.000.  and  (3)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  H75.O00.000. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  unUI  ex- 
pended" 

Sec.  3.  (at  Section  105(a)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  this  secOon.  the  Secretary  Is  authorUed  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  air  poUuUon  con- 
trol agency  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  thrae- 
founhs  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing. 
establlsmng.  or  improving,  and  grants  to  any 
such  agency  In  an  amount  of  not  to  exceed 
three-flfths  of  the  cost  of  maintaining,  a 
regional  air  quality  control  program  within 
the  meaning  of  this  subsection  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that— 

"(A)  such  regional  program  is  operated  by 
such  State  agency  and  is  serving  or  wlU  serve 
an  air  quality  control  region  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  such  State  agency  has  adequate 
authority  to  abate  and  control  air  pollution 
from  all  sources  In  the  area  served  by  such 
regional  program: 

*'(C)  such  regiODal  program  wtU  not  sup- 
plant any  air  pollution  control  program  es- 
tablished by  any  municipality  or  group  of 
municipaiuies  unless  the  Oovemor  of  such 
State  dptermlnes  that  It  Is  In  the  public 
interest  to  rupplant  such  air  pollution  cod- 
trol  programs; 

"(D)  development,  establishment,  im- 
provement, or  maintenance  of  such  regional 
program  will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  non- 
Pederal  matching  funds  available  for  air 
pollution  control  activities  In  the  area  served 
by  such  regional  program,  and  that  such 
grants  shall  supplement,  not  supplant,  any 
other  funds  available  to  such  agency;  and 

"(E)  such  State  agency  has  made  adequate 
provision  for  coordination  of  such  program 
with  the  related  activities  of  any  municipal, 
mtermunlclpal.  or  Interstate  programs  serv- 
ing all  or  any  portion  of  such  air  quality 
control  region." 

(b)  Section  lOS  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
fiTTther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections; 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence 
of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  secUon. 
may  reduce  the  payments  to  such  recipient 
by  tbr  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances,  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  any  other  coats  In  connec- 
tion with  the  detail  of  any  officer  or  employee 
to  the  recipient  under  section  301  of  thla  Act, 
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when  such  detail  Is  £rr  ibe  convenience  of, 
and  at  the  request  ol.  such  recipient  and  for 
the  purpose  ol  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thlB  Act.  The  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
meats  have  been  reduced  shali  be  available 
lor  payment  of  such  coets  by  the  Secretary. 
but  shall,  for  the  purpose  ol  determining  the 
amount  of  any  grant  to  a  recipient  under 
subsection  (a)  of  thu  section,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  such  agency. 

■■|cl  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prcgnun  of  any  agency  eligible  lor  a  grant 
pursuant  to  this  section  is  inadequately 
staffed  or  funded  to  Implement  the  require- 
ments of  thU  Act  In  any  region,  he  shall 
withhold  from  such  agency  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  funds  which  would  be  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  Such 
funds  as  would  have  been  available  to  auch 
agency  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  implement  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in 
such  State  or  region," 

Stc  4.  Section  106  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended — 

lit  by  striking  ■■(a)"  alter  -Sec.  106". 
)  2 1  bv  strliang  subsection  i  b  i ; 
.31  by  strtltlng  in  the  first  sentence  thereot 
"section    i07iati2)"    and   inieriing    In    Ueu 
thereof  ■this  title":  and 

i4»  by  inserting  tn  the  first  sentence  after 
the  word  ■thereof  the  following:  -and  co- 
ordinating effectively  the  enforcement 
thereof. 

Stc.  5  SecUons  107  through  109  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

-BESCAaCH  BEtATUfC  TO  AM  POLUJTIOK 

ErrscTS 

•  Stc-  107-  lal  In  carrying  out  research  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  emphasis  to  research  on  the  short- 
and  long-term  effects  ol  air  pollution  agents 
or  combinations  of  such  agent*  on  public 
health  and  welfare.  In  the  furtherance  of 
such  research,  he  shall  conduct  an  acceler- 
ated  research  program— 

"tH  to  Improve  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tribution of  air  pollution  agents  to  the  oc- 
currence of  adverse  effects  on  health.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  lo.  behavioral. 
physiological,  toxicologlcal .  and  biochemical 
effects:  and 

■'(2t  to  improve  knowledge  of  the  short- 
and  long-term  effects  of  air  poUuUon  agents 
on  the  environment,  including  effects  on 
soils,  water,  vegeutlon.  manmade  materials. 
Animals  wildlife,  weather,  visibility,  and 
climate  as  well  as  effects  on  esthetic,  recrea- 
tion, and  ec-nomlc  values. 

(bi  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
secUon  the  Secretary  shall,  as  may  be  neces- 
sarv — 

••(  1 1  conduct  epidemiological  studies  of  the 
^ffect-i  of  air  pollution  agents  or  combination 
of  fuch  agents  on  mortality  and  morbidity: 
•■lai  conduct  clinical  and  laboratory  stud- 
lea  on  the  Immunologic,  biochemical,  physi- 
ological, and  the  toxicologlcal  effects  includ- 
ing carcinogenic,  teratogenic,  and  mutagenic 
•ffects  of  air  pollution  agenu  or  combination 
of  such  agents; 

■*(3t  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
facnitles  of  existing  Federal  scientific  lab- 
oratorlea  arid  research  centers: 

"(4>  utilize  the  authority  contained  In  sec- 
tion 103'b»(U  through  (4)  of  this  Act;  and 
'•(5»  consult  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  Eissure  that  research  or 
studies  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Fectlrn 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  duplicative 
of  research  and  studies  of  such  other  Fed- 
eral agencies 

-(c»  In  entering  Into  contracts  under  this 
■ectico.  the  Secretary  is  suthorlred  to  con- 
tract for  a  t*rm  not  to  exceed  ten  years  ir 
duration.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  HS.- 
000.000.  Such  amounw  as  are  appropriated 
aball  remain  available  until  expended  and 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  appropri- 
tlcn  under  this  Act. 


"Idl  No  research,  demonstrations,  cupv.i- 
menu.  or  other  such  work  shall  be  carried 
out.  contracted  lor.  sponsored,  or  authorized 
under  this  Act  alter  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  unless  all  Information,  uses, 
producu.  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  such  work  wlU 
(With  such  excepuon  and  limitation.  If  any. 
as  the  Secretary  may  And  to  be  necessary  In 
the  public  interest  and  he  publishes  his 
findings)  be  available  to  the  general  public 

"Aia    QU.\LltT    CONXaOL   EE0ION3 

Sec  108.  iBl  For  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting applicable  ambient  air  quaUty 
standards  and  for  admm'stratlve  and  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary,  alter  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorities. 
shall,  within  ninety  days  after  enactment  ol 
this   section,  designate   any    lnt«rsuie   and 


or  combmatlon  of  such  agent*  which,  when 
present  In  the  atmosphere,  may  interact  to 
produce  au  effect  on  public  health  and  wel- 
(ifcre:  and 

"(C)  any  known  or  anticipated  eflecu  as- 
sociated with  the  presence  ol  any  air  poUu- 
tlon  agent  or  combination  of  such  agents  m 
the  ambient  air.  including,  but  not  limited 
to  effects  on  soils,  water,  vegetation,  man- 
made  materials,  animals,  wildlile,  weather, 
visibility,  and  climate,  as  well  as  effects  on 
economic  values- 

"(bKU  Simultaneously  with  the  Issuance 
of  criteria,  the  Secretary  shiU.  alter  consul- 
tallon  with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Federal  departments  and  agenclei.  is- 
sue to  the  States  and  appropriate  air  poUu- 
tlon  control  agencies  inlormatlon  on  poUu- 
tion  control  techniques,  which  inlormatlon 
shall  Include  data  relating  to  the  technology 


major   intrastate   air  quality  control   region     ^^^^j  ^^^^  qj  emission  control.  Such   infor- 


whLch  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
Any  such  designation  shall  be  based  on  Ju- 
risdictional boundaries,  urban -Industrial 
concentrations,  existing  levels  ol  ambient  air 
quality,  and  other  lactors  necessary  to  pro- 
vide lor  effective  Implementation  of  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  The  Secretary  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Governor  or  Gov- 
ernors ol  the  a3ected  State  or  States  ot 
such  designation.  Any  area  ol  any  Stat*  which 
is  not  a  part  of  a  region  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Including  re 


matlon  shall  Include  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able on  available  technology  and  alternative 
methods  of  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution.  Such  Information  shall  also  in- 
clude data  on  alternative  fuels,  processes, 
and  operating  methotls  which  will  result  in 
ellmmatlon  or  significant  reduction  of  emis- 
sions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also,  from  time 
to  time.  Issue  infiirmatlon  on  pollution  con- 
trol techniques  for  air  pollution  agents  or 
comblnaiions  of  siich  agents  subject  to  the 


glons  designated  prior  to  enactment  of  this     provisions  of  eectlona   U4   and    U5  ol  thia 
subsection,  shall  be  considered  an  olr  qual-      ^ct 


ity  control  region  for  the  purpose  ol  this 
Act  The  Governor  ol  a  SUU  may  subdivide 
such  areas  into  two  or  more  air  quality  con- 
trol regions  lor  the  purpose  ol  developing 
implementation  plans  pursuant  to  thU  Act. 
"tbl  All  deslgnaUons  of  air  quality  con- 
trol regions  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  inall 
be  reviewed  periodically  and  modified .  If 
necessary,  by  the  Sccretao*.  »rt«r  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  State  and  local 
auLhorltles  lu  the  affected  region  and  In  any 
Slates 

affected  region 

the  most  effective  and  timely  means  of  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  air  quality.  In  no 
event  shall  such  review  be  lesa  frequent  than 
once  every  five  years. 

"*m  QUALrrv  caiTcatA  and  cohtbol 

TXTHNlQintS 

"Sec.  109.  (anD-  The  Secretary  shall. 
within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section  and  from  lime  to  time  thereafter, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  lUt  of  air 
pollution  agents  or  combination  of  such 
agents — 

"(At  which  have,  or  may  be  expected  'o 
have,  an  adverse  effect  on  public  health  or 
welfare: 

■■(B)  the  presence  of  which  In  the  ambient 
air  results  from  numerous  and  diverse  mobile 
or  stationary  sources:  and 

"(C)  for  which  atr  quality  criierta  requi- 
site for  the  protection  of  public  health  and 
welfare    are    planned. 

The  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  advisory  committees  and  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  within  twelve 
months  after  such  publication,  develop  and 
Issue  to  the  States  such  criteria. 

•■(3)  Such  criteria  shall  accurately  reflect 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  useful  in  in- 
dicating the  kind  and  extent  of  all  Identi- 
fiable effects  on  public  health  or  welfare 
which  may  he  expected  from  the  presence  of 
any  air  pcllution  agent  or  cDmhlnatlon  of 
such  agents  in  the  ambient  air.  in  varying 
quantities. 

■(3)  Such  criteria,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable,  shall   include   information   on— 

"I  A)  thOM  varuble  factors  which  of  them- 
selvea  or  in  combination  with  other  factors 
may  alter  the  effects  on  public  health  and 
welfare  ot  any  air  polluUon  agent  or  com- 
bination of  such  agents.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  atmospheric  condiuons; 
"(B  )the  types  of  any  air  pollution  agent 


c)  Any  air  quality  criteria  or  informa- 
tion on  air  pollution  control  techniques  is- 
sued under  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shaU 
continue  in  effect.  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  review,  and.  as  appropriate, 
modify,  and  reissue  any  criteria  or  Informa- 
tion on  control  techniques  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 
••)dt   The  issuance  of  air  quiilly  criteria 

.„ and    Informitlon    on    air    pollution    control     . 

and   regions  adjoining   the  StaU   or      techniques  shall  be  announced  in  the  Fed- I; 
I  region,  to  Insure  the  application  uf      g^gj  Register  and  copies  shall  be  made  avail-  *; 

able  to  the  general  public  '" 

Sec.  6.  (at  Sections  110  and  111  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  redesignated  as  sections 
117  and  118 

lb)  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  109  the  lollowlni 
new  sections: 

"NATIOHAL    aiR   QDALrTT   STAMD*aOS   AKO 
GOALS 

"SEC.  110.  (a>(l)  Within  thirty  days  afur 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  aecUon.  the 
secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, in  aocoTdance  with  section  553  of  title 
5  ol  the  United  States  Code,  proposed  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  for  any 
air  pollution  agent  or  combination  of  such 
agents  for  which  air  quality  criteria  have 
been  lasued  prior  to  the  date  ol  enactment 
of  thU  section.  He  ahall.  after  a  rea-onahle 
time  for  interested  peraocs  to  soibmlt  written 
commenu  thereon,  promulgate  such  pro- 
posed national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards with  euch  modifications  as  he  deems 
apprDprtate.  Such  promulgation  shaU  occur 
no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  initial 
publication  of  such  propoeed  nmUonol  am- 
bient olr  quality  standards. 

"(2 1  With  respect  to  any  air  pollution 
a^ent  or  co<nhlnatlon  of  such  agenta  for 
which  air  quality  criteria  and  information 
on  canlrDl  techniques  are  isaued  subsequent 
t3  enactment  ol  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  publlfh,  simultaneously  with  the  issu- 
ance of  such  criteria  and  inlormatlon.  pro- 
posed ttatlonal  ambient  air  quality  standards 
loir  any  auch  pollution  agent  or  combination 
of  ffuch  agents.  The  procedure  provided  for  in 
paragraph  1 1 1  of  this  subsection  6hidl  ^ply. 
"i3i  National  ambient  olr  quality  stand- 
ards, proposed  and  promulgated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  ol  this  subeecUon. 
shall  be  ambient  air  quality  standards  the 
attainment  and   maintenance  of  which  are 
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necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  persons, 
such  standards  shall  be  revised,  as  neces- 
sary. In  the  same  manner  as  promulgated. 
"tbt  Simultaneously  with  the  initial  pub- 
lication of  proposed  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish proposed  national  ambient  air  quality 
goals  the  attainment  and  maintenance  ol 
which  ore  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  wellore  Irom  any  known  or  an- 
ticipated adverse  effects  associated  with  the 
presence  of  such  air  pollution  agent  or  com- 
bination of  such  agents  In  the  ambient  air, 
mcludlng,  but  not  limited  to,  adverse  effecu 
on  soils,  water,  vegetation,  manmade  mate- 
rials, animals,  wildlife,  weather,  visibility. 
and  climate,  as  well  as  effects  on  economic 
values.  Such  national  ambient  air  quality 
goals  shall  be  published  and  promulgated  in 
the  saine  manner  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  proposed  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards.  Such 
goals  shall  be  revised,  as  necessary.  In  the 
same  manner  as  promulgated. 

"IMPLSUCNTATION    VLASS 

"Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  After  the  promulgation 
of  national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
and  national  ambient  air  quality  goals,  or  re- 
visions thereof,  under  section  UO  of  this  Act 
for  any  air  pollution  agent  or  combination 
of  such  a?ents.  each  State  shall,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearings,  adopt 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  nine 
months  after  such  promulgation,  a  plan  for 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  and  goals  in  each  air 
quality  region  designated  or  established  pur- 
fuant  to  this  Act.  Unless  a  separate  public 
hearmg  la  provided,  each  State  ahall  con- 
sider adoption  of  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards which  are  more  restrictive  than  the  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  at  the 
hearing  required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(21     The    Secretary    shall,    within    four 

ll  months  after  the  date  required  for  soich  sub- 

9  mission,  act  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  such 

plan  or  portion  thereof.  The  Secretary  shall 

approve  such  plan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  if 

he  determines  that  It — 

"(A)  provides  for  the  attainment  of  such 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  with- 
in three  years  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
such  plan; 

"  (B)  includes  emission  requirements, 
schedules  and  timetables  of  compliance,  and 
Euch  other  measures  as  necessary  to  Insure 
attainment  of  any  applicable  ambient  air 
quality  standard  and  goal; 

"(C)  Includes  provision  for  estabU&hment 
and  operation  of  appropriate  devices,  meth- 
ods, systems,  and  procedures  necessary  to  (1) 
monitor,  compile,  and  analyze  data  on  am- 
bient air  quality  and.  (Ill  upon  request, 
make  such  data  available  to  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  Includes,  to  the  extent  necessary,  ap- 
propriate procedures,  including,  but  not  Lim- 
ited to,  land-use  and  air  and  surface  trans- 
portation controls  and  permits,  for  insuring 
that  any  source  ol  air  pollution  agents  or 
combination  of  such  agents  will  be  located, 
operated,  and  for  other  than  moving  sources. 
designed,  constructed,  and  equipped  in  such 
a  way  that  such  soxirces  will  not  Interfere 
with  Implementation,  maintenance,  and  eo- 
lorcement  of  any  applicable  air  quality  stand- 
ard and  goal; 

"(E)  contains  adequate  provisions  for  In- 
tergc-vernmen;^!  cooperation .  including 
measures  necessary  to  insure  that  emis:lonfi 
ol  such  aeenf)  or  combination  cl  fuch  agents 
from  sources  located  in  one  air  quality  con- 
trol region  will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  a 
viola'.icn  of  such  atr  quality  standards  or  pre- 
vent attainment  ol  such  air  quality  goals  in 
sny  other  air  quality  control  region  or  por- 
tion thereol; 

"(F)  provides  (1)  that  any  person  who 
owns,  leases,  operates,  or  controls  any  sta- 
tionary source  subject  to  the  provisions  and 


requirements  ol  such  Implementation  plan 
shall  be  required  lo  lumlsh  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  periodic  reports  on  the  na- 
ture and  amounts  of  emissions  of  any  air 
pollution  agent  or  combinations  of  such 
agents  from  such  source,  and  (tl>  that  such 
reports  shall  be  correlated  by  the  State 
agency  with  any  emission  requirements  or 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  reports  shall  be  part  of  the  public 
record  and  available  at  reasonable  times  for 
public  Inspection; 

"(O)  provides  necessary  assurances  that 
the  State  will  have  adequate  peraonnel.  fund- 
ing, and  authority  to  carry  out  such  imple- 
mentation plan.  Including  requirements  for 
installation  of  monltormg  equipment  and 
methods  on  sources  subject  to  emission  re- 
quirements; periodic  reporting  on  the  nature 
and  amounts  of  emissions;  and  authority 
comparable  to  that  in  section  308  of  this  Act. 
and  contingency  plans  to  implement  such 
authority  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(H(  provides,  to  the  extent  necessary,  for 
a  program  of  periodic  inspection  and  testing 
of  motor  vehicles,  as  authorised  by  section 
308  of  this  Act; 

"(I)  provides  lor  revision,  after  public 
hearings,  of  such  plan  Irom  time  to  time  as 
naay  be  necessary  to  take  account  ol  revisions 
of  such  ambient  air  quality  standartis  and 
goals  or  availability  of  improved  or  more  ex- 
peditious methods  of  achieving  such  stand- 
ards and  goals;  and 

"(J)  identifies  the  air  quality  control  re- 
gion to  which  such  plan  applies  including 
the  boundaries  ol  such  region  if  It  is  one  re- 
sulting from  a  subdivision  under  section  108 
<a)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Bach  approved  plan,  or  portion  there- 
of, lor  Implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
lorcement  of  such  standards  and  goals  aholl 
be  the  implementation  plan  applicable  to 
such  air  quality  control  region. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  wherever  he  de- 
termines necessary,  extend  the  period  for 
submission  ol  any  portion  of  any  plan  for 
implementation  ol  any  national  ambient  air 
quail ty  goal  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ei^jhteen  months  from  the  date  otherwise  re- 
quired for  submission  ol  such  plan. 

'•(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  alter  considera- 
tion of  any  State  hearing  record,  promptly 
prepare  and  publish  proposed  regulations 
setting  forth  such  a  plan,  or  portion  thereof. 
for  such  quality  air  control  region  U  (11  a 
State  falls  to  submit  for  any  olr  quality  con- 
trol region,  or  portion  thereof,  a  plan  for  im- 
plementation, maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  ambient  air  quality  standards  and 
goals  within  the  tUne  prescribed,  or  i3l  the 
plan,  or  portion  thereof,  submitted  for  any 
such  region  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  If  such  State  hedd  no 
public  hearing  associated  with  adoption  of 
an  implementation  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  opportunity  for  such  bearing  within 
such  region  on  any  proposed  regulation  for 
SJch  region.  The  SecreLar>'  shall,  within  six 
months  filter  the  date  required  for  submis- 
sion of  such  plans,  promuii^ate  any  auch  reg- 
ulations imless,  prior  to  ^urh  promulgation, 
such  S'ote  bos  adopted  and  submitted  a  plan 
wb'ch  the  Secretary*  determines  to  be  In  ac- 
ccirdance  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. A  plan  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
for  anv  air  qualltv  control  recton  shall  be 
the  plan  applicable  to  such  re;i;lcn  In  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  plan  had  been 
adopted  by  such  State  and  approved  by  the 
Sccreinry  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  rnd  shall  remain  In  effect  until  such 
State  submits  a  plan  end  It  is  approved  under 
this  section, 

"(d)  Ambient  air  quality  standards  and 
implementation  plans  adopted  by  States  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
Act  prior  to  enactment  of  this  section  shoU 
remain  in  effect,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  air  quality  standards  and 


Implementation  plans,  or  portiona  thereof, 
are  not  consistent  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  will  not  provide 
for  the  attainment  of  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  in  the  time  required  by 
this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  so  determines,  he 
shsJl,  within  ninety  days  after  promulgation 
of  any  national  ambient  olr  quality  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  section  110<a)tl)  of  UUi 
Act;  notify  the  appropriate  State  or  States 
and  specify  In  what  respects  changes  are 
needed  to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
of  this  Act.  includmg  requirements  to  im- 
plement ambient  air  quality  goals.  If  such 
changes  are  not  adopted  by  the  State  or 
States  after  public  bearings  and  wlthls  six 
mouths  after  such  notlficaUon.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  changes  pursuant 
to  BUbaectlon  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(eult  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  hie  au- 
thorized representative  finds  new  informa- 
tion developed  from  surveys,  studiea.  Investi- 
gation, or  reports,  or  any  information  other- 
wise mode  available  to  him,  that,  in  any  olr 
quality  control  region,  on  approved  or 
promulgated  Implementation  plan  will  be. 
or  has  been,  subatantlally  Inadequate  to 
achieve  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  appropriate  SUte 
or  States  of  such  ne«-  information  and  shall 
allow  the  appropriate  State  or  States  an  op- 
portuuity  to  respond.  If  such  State  or  States 
falls  to  respond  wlthtn  mnety  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  or  If  such  response  Is 
inadequate,  the  Secretary  shall  revise  and 
promtilgate  such  plan  within  four  months,  in 
accordonce  with  provisions  of  section  563  ol 
title  6  ol  the  United  States  Code  Such  re- 
vision may  include  on  extensioo  of  the  period 
reqiUred  to  obtain  the  quality  of  air  estab- 
lished by  sny  national  ambient  atr  quality 
standard  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
except  that  such  extension  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  veor.  No  further  extension  shall 
tM  granted  pursuant  to  thia  provision  and 
no  extension  shall  affect  any  emission  re- 
quirement, timetable,  or  schedule  of  com- 
pliance adopted  as  a  part  of  the  plan  subject 
to  revision  unless  such  requiivment.  tinte- 
table.  or  schedtile  is  the  subject  of  vactk 
revision. 

"(2)  Any  revised  plan  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  the  plan 
applicable  to  6uch  ret^ion  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  plan  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Swte  and  approved  by  the  Secretory  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(f)  (1)  No  later  than  one  year  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  the  attainment 
of  ambient  air  of  the  quality  established 
for  any  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard promulgated  pursuant  to  section  110 
of  this  Act,  the  Governor  ol  a  State  In 
which  IS  Ircafed  aTl  or  part  of  sn  air  quality 
control  region  designated  or  establlehed  pur- 
suant to  IhJ?'  Act  may  file  a  petition  In  the 
d!-^trict  cotirt  of  the  United  States  for  the 
dislrJct  m  which  all  or  a  part  of  such  air 
cuv.Uty  ccntrol  region  Is  located  against  the 
Un'ted  States  for  relief  from  the  effect  of 
such  exp:ration  (A)  on  such  region  or  por- 
t'on  thereof,  or  iB)  on  a  perscn  or  persons 
In  such  air  qnality  control  region.  In  the 
event  that  such  region  Is  on  Interstate  air 
quality  control  region  or  portion  thereof,  any 
Governor  of  any  State  which  is  wholly  or 
psrtuilly  meludcd  m  such  interstate  region 
shall  be  permitted  to  Intervene  lor  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  and  argument  on  the 
question  of  such  rei;**;. 

"(2i  Any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  wiiji  the 
pro/lslons  of  section  a2&4  of  title  98  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  appeal  shall  be  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Proceedings  before  the  three 
Judge  court,  as  authorized  by  this  xubeectlon. 
shall  take  precedence  on  the  docket  over  all 
other  causes  ol  action  and  shall  b«  assleoed 
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for  hewing  and  decision  at  ihe  earliest  prac- 
tlcable  date  and  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(3)  lA)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  Secre- 
tary shall  interrene  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting evidence  and  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  rcllej  should  be  granted. 

"(B)  The  court.  In  its  dUcreUon.  may  per- 
mit any  interested  person  residing  In  any 
affected  State  to  intervene  for  the  presenta- 
tlon  of  evidence  and  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relief. 

"(4)  The  court.  In  view  of  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  Onited  States  in  Achieving 
ambient  sir  quality  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  of  persona  shall  grant  relief  only  If 
It  determines  such  relief  is  essential  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
persons  In  such  region,  after  finding — 

"tA>  that  substantial  efforts  have  been 
made  to  protect  the  health  of  persons  In 
such  region;  and 

"(B)  that  means  to  control  emissions 
causing  or  contributing  to  luch  failure  are 
not  available  or  have  not  been  avkllable  tor 
a  sufltdent  period  to  achieve  compliance 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  to  attain 
an  applicable  standard:  or 

"(Ct  that  the  failure  to  achieve  such  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  is  caused  by  emis- 
sions from  a  Pederal  facility  for  which  the 
President  has  gr&nted  an  exemption  pursu- 
ant to  section  113  of  this  Act. 

■m5|  The  court,  in  granting  such  relief 
shall  not  extend  the  period  established  by 
this  Act  for  more  than  one  year  and  may 
grant  renewals  for  additional  one  year  pe- 
riods only  after  the  filing  of  a  new  petition 
with  thecourt- 

"iSl  The  Secretary  in  consultsdon  with 
any  affected  State  or  Statea,  shall  take  such 
acuon  as  may  be  necessary  to  modify  any 
Implementation  plan  or  formulate  any  new 
implementation  plan  for  the  period  of  such 
estpriBlon. 

"(7 1  No  extension  ersnted  purs^)ant  to  this 
section  ahstl  effect  compliance  with  any  emis- 
sion requirentent ,  timetable,  schedule  of 
compliance,  or  other  element  of  sny  imple- 
mentation plan  unless  such  requirement. 
umetable.  schedule  of  compliance,  or  other 
elements  of  such  plan  Is  the  subject  of  the 
specific  order  extending  the  time  for  compli- 
ance with  such  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard. 

■'STATB      STSKDAim      AND      PLAK5     TO     ACHIEVE 
CKCATE*    sn    QTTAI.rTT    CONTBOL 

'Sec  113  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  preventing  a  State,  political 
subdivision  thereof.  Intermunlclpal  or  Inter- 
state agency  from  adopting,  within  the  time 
provided  m  sections  110  and  in  of  this  Act. 
or  re-'lslng  after  such  time,  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  and  implementation  plans,  in- 
cluding emlaalon  requirements,  to  imple- 
ment an  air  quality  program  which  will 
(At  attain  and  maintain  a  higher  level  of 
air  quality  than  Is  specified  in  any  national 
ambient  air  quality  standard  promulgated 
to  this  Act.  or  (B)  attain  and  maintain  the 
level  of  air  quality  specified  in  any  naUonal 
ambient  air  quality  standard  within  a  short- 
er period  of  time  than  required  by  this  Act, 
or  from  adopting  within  the  time  provided 
In  section  114  or  section  lib  of  this  Act.  or 
revising  after  such  time,  emission  standards 
more  stringent  than  those  established  by  the 
Secretary 

"NEW  sotncx  STsMDAaos  or  FsaroaicANCE 

"Sbc.  IIS.  <a)  ^r  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"  ( n  'stationary  sources'  means  those 
buildings,  structures,  faculties,  or  installa- 
tions, which,  regardless  of  location,  emit  or 
may  emit  any  air  pollution  agent  or  combi- 
nation of  such  agents  in  amounts  which 
cause  or  contribute  to  the  endangerment  of 
of  the  public  health  and  welfare; 

"(3)  'new  source'  means  an;  stationary 
source,  the  construction  or  modlflcatton  of 
which  Is  begun  on  or  after  the  eflTsctlve  date 


of  an;  standard  of  performance  establish 
under  this  section  applicsble  to  such  source; 
"(3)  'construction'  means  any  placement. 
assembly,  or  Installation  of  facilities  or 
equipment  ( including  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  purchase  such  facilities  or  equip- 
ment) at  the  premises  where  such  equip- 
ment win  be  used.  Including  preparatory 
work  at  such  premises; 

"(4)  'modlficauon' means  any  construction 
(other  than  pollution  abatement  facilities  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  approprlats 
State  agency)  which  may  alter  the  nature 
or  may  Incrsase  the  amounts  of  air  pollution 
agents  or  combination  of  such  agents 
emitted  by  a  statloiuu7  source;  and 

"(51  'owner  or  operator'  means  an;  person 
who  owns,  leases,  operates,  controls,  or  super- 
vises a  new  source. 

"(bHll  The  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  categories 
of  stationary  sources  which  shall  be  subject 
to  standards  of  performance  established  un- 
der this  section. 

"(2>  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  publication  of  such  a  list  or  revi- 
sion thereof,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  proposed  regulations. 
In  accordance  with  section  S43  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code,  eetablUhlng  Federal 
standards  of  performance  for  new  sources. 
Such  standardJs  ahall  reflect  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  emiBsloln  control  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  achievable  through 
application  of  the  latest  available  control 
technology,  processes,  operating  methods,  or 
other  alternatives  The  Secretary  shall  afford 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  for  writ- 
ten comment  on  such  proposed  regulstlons 
After  considering  such  comments,  he  shall 
promulgate,  within  ninety  days  after  such 
publication,  such  standards  with  such  modl- 
flcBClons  ss  he  deems  appropriate  and  shall 
notify  the  States  of  such  promulgation  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  revise  such 
standards  following  the  procedure  required 
by  this  subsection  for  promulgation  of  such 
standards. 

•■  (3 1  Standards  of  performance  of  revisions 
thereof  shall  become  effective  upon  promul- 
gation, 

"l4t  The  Secretary  may  distinguish  among 
cissses.  types,  and  sutes  within  categories  of 
new  sources  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
such  standards. 

"let  Prior  to  publishing  any  lists  or  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
within  the  time  provided,  consult  with  ap- 
propriate advisory  committees,  independent 
experts  and  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies 

"fdi  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  new  source  owned  and  operated 
by  the  United  States. 

"  le)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  ahall,  within  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  section,  promul- 
gate regulations,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 563  of  tlUe  S  of  the  United  States  Code, 
establishing  a  procedure  for  certification  of 
compliance  with  any  standard  of  perform- 
ance promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Such  procedure  shall  Include — 

"(A)  provisions  for  preconst  rue  tlon  review 
of  the  locations  and  design  of  any  new 
source; 

*'(Bi  provisions  for  performance  tests 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  commence- 
ment of  operation  of  an;  new  source; 

"(C)  methods  to  Identify  violations  and 
ei:force  compliance  with  such  standards  of 
performance;  and 

"(D>  methods  to  Insure  that  any  such  new 
source  shall  not  prevent  implementation  of 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  or 
national  ambient  air  quality  goals  promul- 
gated under  this  title. 

"(31  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
or   this    section,    upon    application    by    any 


owner  or  operator  of  any  new  source  the 
Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  da;B  after  ap- 
plication for  certiftcaUon.  act  on  such  ap- 
plication. If  the  Secretary  determines,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
that  such  source  compiles  with  the  appli- 
cable standards  of  performance  promulgated 
under  this  section  he  shall  certify  such 
source. 

"(fMl)  Each  State  may  develop  and  sub- 
rait  to  the  Secretary  a  procedure  for  certifica- 
tion of  compllanoc  with  any  standard  of 
performance  for  any  new  source  located  In 
such  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds  the  State 
procedure  is  at  least  equal  to  the  require- 
ments established  pursuant  to  subsecuon 
(d)  of  this  section,  he  shall  delegate  certi- 
fication authority  provided  In  this  secuon  to 
such  State  for  other  than  new  sources  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  enforcing  any  applicable 
standard  of  performance  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  including  suspending 
any  State  certification  granted  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(gl  Every  owner  or  operator  of  a  new 
source  subject  to  standards  established  un- 
der this  section  shall  U)  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  make  such  reports,  install, 
use.  and  maintain  monitoring  equipment  or 
methods,  and  provide  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasormbly  require  to  en- 
able him  to  determine  whether  such  source 
is  in  compliance  with  this  section  and  reg- 
ulations established  thereunder,  and  (3) 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee,  duly 
designated  by  the  Secretary  permit  such  offl- 
cer  or  employee  at  reasonable  times,  to  have 
access  to  and  cop;  such  records,  and  to  in- 
spect any  such  monitoring  equipment  or 
method  Except  for  emission  data,  upon  « 
showing  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  b;  such 
owner  or  operator  that  such  records,  re- 
ports, or  information  or  particular  part 
thereof.  If  made  public,  would  divulge  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes  of  such  owner  or 
operator,  the  Secretary  aball  consider  such 
record,  report,  or  information  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential  In  aocordance 
with  the  purposes  of  section  1005  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
record,  report,  or  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers,  employees,  or  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United  State* 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"(hMH  After  the  ellective  date  of  stand- 
ards of  performance  promulgated  under  this 
section.  It  shall  be  unlawful— 

"(A)  for  any  owner  or  operator  to  operate 
any  new  source  without  certification  Issued 
under  this  section;   or 

"(B)  for  any  owner  or  operator  of  any 
certified  new  source  to  operate  such  source 
In  violation  of  any  standard  of  performance 
applicable  to  such  source;  or 

"(C)  for  any  owner  or  operator  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  permit  access  to,  or  copying  of. 
records  or  to  fall  to  make  reports,  or  to  fail 
to  install,  use,  or  maintain  monitoring 
equipment  or  methods,  or  provide  Informa- 
tion required  under  this  section. 

*'(3)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  tIo- 
lationa  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A )  or  paragraph  ( I ) 
(Ct  of  this  subsection.  In  any  action  to  re- 
strain violations,  subpenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  a  district  court  in 
any  district  may  run  Into  any  other  dis- 
trict. 

"(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  who  violates 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  paragraph  (1)(C)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  liable  to  a  ctvU  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  tS.OOO  for  each  offense 
which  Shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  afUr 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  bearing.  Each 
day  of  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 

"(41  Any  \1olfltlon  of  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of 
this  subsection   shall    be   subject   to   abate- 
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ment  pursuant  to  section  116  of  this  Act.  If 
any  owner  or  operator  of  a  certified  new 
source  does  not  Initiate  abatement  within 
seventy-two  hours  as  provided  in  any  order 
issued  pursuant  to  section  U0(a)  (3)  of  this 
Act  to  abate  such  violation,  the  Secretary 
shall  suspend  any  applicable  Federal  or  SUte 
certification.  Failure  to  suspend  operation  of 
such  source  after  such  suspension  shall  he 
considered  a  knowing  violation  for  purposes 
of  section  llO(b)  of  this  Act  and  shall,  upon 
conviction,  subject  the  owner  or  operator  to  a 
fine  of  at  least  ffi.OOO  for  esch  day  of  opera- 
tion after  such  suspension. 

"NATIONAL    EMISSION   STANDAaOS— SELECTED 
AIB   POLLtmON    ACCNTS 

•Sec  114.  <a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term — 

"(1)  'selected  air  pollution  agent'  means 
any  air  pollution  agent  or  combination  of 
such  agents  which  is  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  109  and  110  or  115  of  this 
Act.  and  which  has  or  may  be  expected  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  public  health  and 
the  presence  of  which.  In  the  ambient  air.  re- 
sults from  emissions  from  categories  of  sta- 
Uonary  sources  as  defined  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  :tt  section  113  of  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  'owner  or  operator'  means  any  person 
who  owns,  leases,  operates,  controls,  or  super- 
vises a  stationary  source. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
compile  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
list  of  selected  air  pollution  agents  or  com- 
binations of  agents  for  which  he  deems  that 
emission  standards  are  appropriate  under 
this  section  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

•■(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  In  the  Federal  RegUter,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  proposed  regulations 
psiabllshing  emission  standards  for  such  air 
pollution  agents  or  combination  of  such 
agents  included  In  such  list.  Such  sundards 
shall  be  designed  to  insure  that  emissions  of 
such  polluUon  agent  or  combination  of 
agents  from  any  such  stationary  source  shall 
not  endanger  public  health.  The  Secretary 
shall  afford  Interested  persons  an  opportunity 
for  written  comment  on  such  proposed  regu- 
lations, and.  after  considering  such  com- 
ments, shall  promulgate,  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  such  publication,  such 
emission  standards  with  such  modifications 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  may 
distinguish  among  classes,  types,  and  sizes 
within  categories  of  such  sources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  secuon. 

"(3)  Any  emission  standard  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  reviewed 
and.  if  appropriate,  revised  In  the  same 
manner  as  InlUally  promulgated, 

"(3)  Such  standards  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  specified  In  such  promulgation, 
but  In  no  event  more  than  twenty-four 
months  after  such  promulgation. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  application 
filed  by  any  owner  or  operstor.  waive,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  application  of  any  emis- 
sion standard  established  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  stationary  source  of  such  owner 
or  operator  tf  he  finds,  and  publishes  his 
finding,  that  such  source  has  achieved  the 
greatest  degree  of  air  pollution  control  cur- 
rently technically  feasible  and  that  the 
health  of  persons  Is  not  adversely  affected 
by  such  waiver,  Such  waiver  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  review  provision  of  section  308 
of  thi.  Act. 

"(d)  Prior  to  publishing  any  lists  or  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable within  the  time  provided,  consult 
with  appropriate  advisory  ooramlttees,  in- 
dependent experts  and  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 


•■(e)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  this  section,  every 
owner  or  operator  of  a  stationary  source  to 
which  such  statuiards  apply  shaU  (l)  es- 
tablish and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports.  Install,  use.  and  maintain 
monitoring  equipment  or  methods  and  pro- 
vide such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  source  is  In  compliance 
with  this  secuon  and  the  standards  estab- 
lished hereunder,  and  (3)  upon  request  of 
an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary  permit  such  officer  or  employee 
at  reasonable  times,  to  have  access  to  and 
copy  such  records,  to  inspect  any  such  moni- 
toring equipment  or  method.  Exoept  for 
emission  data,  upon  a  showing  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  by  such  owner  or  operator 
that  such  records,  reports,  or  information 
or  parucular  part  thereof.  If  made  public, 
would  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  proc- 
esses of  such  owner  or  operator,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  such  record,  report,  or 
information  or  particular  portion  thereof 
confidential  In  accordance-  with  the  purposes 
of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  record,  report. 
or  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers,  employees,  or  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"(f)  1 1)  Beginning  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  emission  standard  promul- 
gated under  this  section,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  owner  or  operator  to  operate 
any  stationary  source  in  vlcdatlon  of  such 
standard. 

"(3)  Beginning  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  emission  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  owner  or  operator  of  a  stationary  source 
subject  to  such  standard  to  fall  or  refuse 
to  permit  access  to,  or  copying  of.  records, 
or  to  tall  to  make  reports,  or  to  fall  to  in- 
stall, maintain,  and  use  monitoring  equip- 
ment or  methods,  or  provide  Information 
required  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section   (d)    of   this  section. 

"(g)  Any  violation  of  paragraph  |1)  of 
rjbsectlon  (ft  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  abatement  pursuant  to  section  116 
of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Any  owner  or  operator  who  violates 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  ^.000  for  each  offense  which,  af- 
ter an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(li  Any  failure  of  such  owner  or  operator 
to  comply  with  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  lie{a)(3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  knowing  violation  for  purposes  of 
section  116(b)  of  this  Act.  and  shall,  upon 
conviction,  subject  such  owner  or  operator  to 
a  fine  of  at  least  tS.OOO  for  each  day  of  op- 
eration after  such  suspension. 

"(J)(l)  Each  State  coay  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  procedure  f^r  enforce- 
ment of  any  emission  standards  established 
under  this  section  for  any  stationary  source 
located  in  any  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
the  State  procedure  is  adequate  to  imple- 
ment the  purposes  of  this  section  he  shall 
delegate  enforcement  authority  i^rovlded  in 
this  section  to  such  State. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  enforcing  any  ap- 
plicable emission  standard  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"NATIONAL     EMISSION     STANDAU>e — HAZAEDOITB 
AIB    POLL tm  ON    AGENTS 

'Sec.  116.  <a)(l)  The  Secretary,  shall,  with- 
in ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of 
those  air  pollution  agents  or  combination  of 
such  agents  which  available  material  evi- 
dence indicates  are  hazardous  to  the  health 


of  persons  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  a 
prohibition  or  emission  standard  established 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  publication  of  such  list,  or  revision 
thereof,  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  sliall  publish  a  proposed  prohibition  of 
emissions  of  each  such  s^ent  or  combination 
of  agents  from  any  sftstlonary  source  together 
with  a  summary  of  such  evidence  and  a 
notice  of  a  public  hearing  within  thirty  days. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  such  hearing,  but 
not  later  than  six  miinths  after  such  publi- 
cation, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
prohibition,  unless,  based  upon  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  adduced  at  such  hearing,  he 
finds  within  such  period  and  publishes  his 
finding — 

"(A)  that  such  agent  Is  not  hazardous  to 
the  health  of  persons;  or 

"iBf  that  a  departure  from  such  prohibi- 
tion for  stationary  source  will  not  be  hasard- 
otia  to  the  health  of  persona. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  finds  under  para- 
grt^b  (3)  (A)  of  this  subsection  that  such 
agent  is  not  hazardous  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons, be  shall  Immediately  publish  an  emis- 
sion standard  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  114  cf  this 
Act. 

■  ( 4 )  U  the  Secretary  finos  under  paragraph 
(2KB)  of  thU  subsection  that  a  departure 
from  such  prohibition  for  any  stationary 
source  will  not  be  haxardotis  to  the  health 
of  persons,  he  shall  immediately  promulgate 
an  emission  standard  for  such  agent  or  com- 
bination of  agents  for  any  such  stationary 
source  to  protect  the  health  of  persons. 

"(5)  When  proposing  or  promulgating  any 
prohibition  or  emission  standard  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
category  or  categories  of  stationary  sources 
to  which  the  prohibition  or  emission  stand- 
ard shall  apply. 

"(6)  Any  prohlblUon  or  emission  stand- 
ard established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
become  effective  upon  promulgation. 

"<7)  Prior  to  publishing  any  lists  or  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practic- 
able within  the  time  provided,  consult  with 
appropriate  advisory  committees,  independ- 
ent experts  and  Federal  departments  and 
agencies, 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  air 
pollution  agent  which  Is  'hazardous  to  the 
health  of  persons'  is  one  whose  presence. 
chronically  or  intermittently;  In  trace  con- 
centrations in  the  ambient  air.  either  aloxie 
or  in  combination  with  other  agents,  causes 
or  will  cause,  or  contribute  to.  an  Increase 
In  mortality  or  an  increase  in  serious  Ir- 
reversible or  Incapacitating  reversible  dam- 
age to  beiltb. 

"(c)  Alter  the  effective  date  of  any  pro- 
hibition or  emission  standard  promulgated 
under  this  section,  every  owner  or  operator 
of  a  stationary  source  subject  to  such  pro- 
hibition or  standard  shall  (1)  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports. 
Install,  use.  and  maintain  monttonng  equip- 
ment or  methods  and  provide  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  such 
source  is  In  compliance  with  this  section  and 
the  prohibition  or  standards  established 
hereunder,  and  (3)  upon  request  of  an  of - 
fleer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary  permit  such  officer  or  employee,  at 
reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and  copy 
such  recOTds,  and  to  inspect  any  such 
monitoring  equipment  or  method-  Except 
for  emission  data,  upon  a  showing  satls- 
foctory  to  the  Secretary  by  such  owner  or 
operator  that  such  records,  reports  or  infor- 
mation or  particular  part  thereof,  If  made 
public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes  of  such  owner  or  operator,  ttie 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  record,  report, 
or  informaMon  or  particular  portion  thereof 
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confidential  In  ■ccordance  with  the  purposes 
of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  Unlt«cl 
Staie*  Code.  ex.:*pt  that  such  record,  report, 
or  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  of- 
Bc«r»  or  emploveea  of  the  United  State*  cou- 
cerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceedmf;  under  this  Act. 

"idt  Upon  evidence  oi  a  violation  of  any 
prohlbltion  or  emiseton  standard  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
bring  a  civil  suit  on  behoU  of  the  United 
States  against  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
.source  which  causes  or  contributes  to  such 
violation  for  laomediate  abatement,  includ- 
ing a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  any  other  appropriate 
order,  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  tor  the  district  in  which  such  sta- 
tionary source  is  located  or  In  which  the 
owner  or  operator  thereof  has  his  principal 
office  or  resides.  Each  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  provide  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. In  any  such  action,  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  be  presumed  correct. 

"(e)  Any  prohibiuon  or  emission  stand- 
ard promulgnted  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review,  and  if  appropriate, 
revision  In  the  same  manner  as  initially  pro- 
mulgated. 

"FTDeaAL    ZNTORCEMErrr 

"Sec.  116.  ia)(l)-  The  violation  of  any 
implementation  pUn.  including  an;  emis- 
sion requirements  therein,  or  any  emission 
standard,  or  standard  of  performance  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  Is  prohibited. 

"(21  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  surveys. 
studies,  investigations,  reports  or  any  in* 
formation  otherwlM  made  available  to  him. 
the  Secretary  or  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that  any  person 
l£  In  violation  of.  or  is  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  a  violation  of,  an  implementation 
plan.  Including  any  emission  requirement 
therein,  and  that,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  a  State  has  not  satisfactorily  ad- 
ministered Its  Implementation  plan,  particu- 
larly the  requirements  of  section  UliaH3) 
(O):  or  (B)  that  any  person  is  In  violation 
or  Is  causing  or  contributing  to  a  violation 
of  standards  of  performance  established  un- 
der section  113  of  this  Act.  or  iCi  that  any 
person  Is  in  violation  of  an  emission  stand- 
ard established  under  section  114  of  this 
Act:  be  shall  promptly  Lssue  an  order  In 
wntlnR  to  such  person  requiring  such  person 
to  Initiate  abatement  of  such  violation  as 
soon  as  possible  and  within  a  time  to  be  pre- 
scribed therein  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
any  emission  requirement,  emission  stand- 
ard, or  standard  of  performance,  such  time 
shall  nor  exceed  seventy-two  hours  from  the 
receipt  of  such  notice  A  copy  of  the  order 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Suite  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
the  violation  occurred,  or  Is  occurring,  and. 
In  any  case  where  the  order  Issued  Is  to  a 
corporation,  to  appropriate  corporate  officers- 
All  such  orders  shall  state  with  reasonuble 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation.  Noth- 
ing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
this  Act 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  (A)  establishing 
any  ambient  air  quality  standard,  prohibi- 
tion, emission  standard,  or  standard  of  per- 
formance pursuant  to  this  Act;  or  (B»  mak- 
ing any  investigation  under  this  Act  of  any 
building,  structin^.  monitoring  equipment, 
or  other  facility  subject  to  any  air  quality 
standard.  Implementation  plan,  emission  re- 
quirement, prohibition,  emission  standard. 
waiver,  or  standard  of  performance  estab- 
lished under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  shall  have  a  right 
of  entry  to.  upon,  or  through  such  building, 
structure,  or  facility,  upon  prwntAttoo  of 
hi?  credentials.  The  Secretary  aball,  when 
appropriate,  require  any  person  who  owns. 
lease*,  operates,  or  controls  such  building, 
structure,  or  other  facility  to  Install,  use  and 


maintain  monitoring  equipment  and  meth- 
ods and  to  M>mple  any  emission  subject  to 
emission  requirements,  emu^ion  standards, 
or  standards  of  performance  m  accordance 
with  such  nie<  hods,  at  such  loca  iuu:<.  at  such 
Intervals,  and  tn  such  mitnner  as  ii>?  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  and  to  report  such  sam- 
ples to  the  Secretary  oe  he  may  prescribe  and 
such  report  shall  be  public. 

■•(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Institute  a  civil 
action  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
permanent  or  tempnrary  injunction,  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  a  person  subject  to  any 
implementation  plan,  emission  requirement, 
emission  standard,  or  standard  o(  pwrlorm- 
ance  eatabllshed  under  this  Act  la  located  or 
resides  or  Is  doing  business,  whenever  such 
person 

"(A)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  (any  such  order  tball  be  In 
force  unless  and  until  the  court  determines 
that  the  Interests  of  the  public  are  best 
served  by  staying  such  order  and  that  there 
is  a  substantial  Ukellbood  that  sucb  party 
will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  matters  sub- 
ject to  review  I ;  or 

"(B)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  established  under  sec- 
tion 113,  114.  or  lis  of  this  Act:  or 

"(Ci  refuses  to  furnish  any  Information, 
data,  or  reports,  or  refuses  to  install,  main- 
tain, or  use  monitoring  equipment  or  meth- 
ods required  by  the  Secretary  or  appropriate 
State  agency  in  furtherance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or 

"(D>  refuses  to  permit  access  to.  and  copy- 
ing of.  such  records  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(5)  Any  person  subject  to  an  order  is- 
sued pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  who  undertakes  compliance  with 
such  order  shall  not  be  foreclosed  from  In- 
stituting In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  tbe  district  in  which  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  an  action  against  the  Secretary  to 
challenge  such  order. 

"(b)  Any  person  (Ai  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  schedule  or  timetable  ol  compli- 
ance or  emission  requirement  included  In 
any  implementation  plan,  or  (B)  who  know- 
ingly violates  any  (it  emission  standard 
established  under  section  114  of  this  Act.  or 
(111  prohibition  or  emission  standard  estab- 
lished under  section  115  of  this  Act.  or  (C) 
who  knowingly  violat«s  any  standard  of  per- 
formance under  section  113.  or  (D)  who 
knowingly  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  any  order  Issued  under  this  section, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  435,000  per  day  of  viola- 
tion, or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  both.  If  the  conviction  Is  for 
a  violation  committed  alter  the  first  con- 
viction of  such  person  under  this  subsection, 
punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  »30,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  vears,  or 
by  both. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  cer- 
tificauon  in  any  application,  record,  re- 
port, plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  or 
who  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders- 
inacctirate  any  monitoring  device  or  method 
required  to  be  malnuined  under  this  Act, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  ftlO.OOO.  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both." 

Sec.  7.  Redesignated  section  118  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CONTIIOl.    OF    POLLDTION    FEOM    rXDEXAL 

rAcn-ZTizs 
"Sxc.  118.  (a)   Each  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive,   legislative,    and    judicial    branches    of 
the  Federal  Government   (ll    having  Juris- 
diction over  any  real  property  or  facility  in- 


cluding any  vehicle  or  vessel  which  it  owns 
and  operates,  or  (2)  engaged  in  any  activity 
resulting,  or  which  may  result,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  air  pollution  agents  or  combina- 
tions of  such  agents,  shall  provide  leadership 
In  carrying  out  the  policy  and  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  shaJl  comply  with  the  require- 
menu  of  this  Act  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
any  person  must  so  comply  in  the  udmlnl- 
strauon  of  such  property,  facility,  or  actllvty. 
Except  for  new  sources  subject  to  standards 
ol  pcrionnance  under  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 113  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  ex- 
empt any  such  property,  facility,  vehicle,  or 
ve&Kl  of  any  such  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  from  such  compliance  if  be  deter- 
mines it  to  be  m  the  paramount  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so.  No  such  exemp- 
tion shall  be  granted  due  to  lack  of  appro- 
priation unless  the  President  shall  have 
specifically  requested  such  appropriation  as 
a  pan  of  the  budgetary  process  and  tbe  Con- 
gress shall  have  failed  to  make  available  such 
requested  appropriation.  Any  exemption 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  excess  of  one 
year,  but  additional  exemptions  may  be 
granted  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  upon  the  Prealdent  making  a  new  deter- 
mination. The  President  shall  report  each 
January  to  the  Congress  all  exemptions  from 
tbe  requirements  of  this  section  granted 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together 
with  his  reason  tor  granting  each  such  ex- 
emption. Exemptions  for  agencies  of  the 
legislative  or  judicial  branches  shall  be  by 
-ict  of  Congress. 

"(b)  The  Governor,  the  attorney  general 
or  any  citizen  of  any  Sute  in  which  any 
Federal  property,  facility,  or  activity  Is 
located  may  aeek  to  enforce  the  provision 
of  this  section  pursuant  tn  section  304  of 
this  Act." 

Sec  8.  Sections  203  through  312  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

" ESTABLISH Hr»T    Or   STANOSRDS 

"Sec.  202-  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section )b|  of  tills  section: 

"( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, as  soon  as  practicable  and  In  accord- 
anoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
sundards  applicable  t«  the  emission  of  all 
known  substances  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion from  any  class  or  classes  of  (A>  vessels, 
aircraft,  commercial  vehicles  and  new  non- 
commercial vehicles.  sJid  iBi  vessel,  aircraft, 
commercial  vehicle,  and  new  non-commer- 
clal-vehlcle  engines,  which  tn  his  Judgment 
cause  or  contribute  to.  or  are  likely  to  cause 
or  to  contribute  to.  air  pollution  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  any  per- 
sons. Such  standards  shall  apply  to  such 
vessels,  aircraft,  vehicles,  or  engines  wheth- 
er they  are  designed  as  complete  systems  or 
mcorporaie  other  devic*8  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol such  pollution. 

"(2)  Consistent  irtth  the  requirements  of 
subsection  ( b )  of  this  section,  any  such 
standards  for  the  control  of  emissions  from 
new  vehicles  and  new  vehicle  engines  shall 
be  established  without  regard  to  the  source 
of  power  or  the  propulsion  system  used  to 
obtain  such  emission  reduction. 

"(3)  Regulations  or  standards  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  continue  In 
effect  until  revised  by  the  Secretary  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Regulations  shall  be  published  In 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  6  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  Interested  persons  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  comments  there- 
on. After  considering  such  comcnents.  tbe 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  such  modifications  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate consistent  with  tbe  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  review  and.  when  appropriate,  revise 
such  regulations  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 
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"(5)  Any  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  section  and  revisions  thereof  shall  be- 
come eiTectlve  on  the  date  or  dates  specified 
in  such  regulations,  which  date  or  dates  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  consid- 
eration of  tbe  period  reasonably  necessary 
from  a  technical  standpoint  for  compliance. 
"(6)  Prior  to  publishing  any  standard  or 
regulation  pursuant  to  this  suttsectlon  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable within  the  time  p.-ovided.  consult 
with  appropriate  advisory  conunitteea.  inde- 
pendent experts  and  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

"(b}(l>  Beginning  with  model  year  1976 
or  afer  January  1.  1975.  any  new  light  duty 
vehicle  or  any  new  light  duty  vehicle  engine. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
quired, for  purposes  of  certification  under 
this  Act,  to  meet  emission  .standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  those  air  pollution 
agents  for  which  emission  standards  were  in 
effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
National  Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970. 
which  at  a  minimum,  shall  represent  a  90 
per  centum  reduction  from  allowable  emls- 
sion.s  far  1B70  model  year  vehicles  or  engines. 
"  1 2 1  Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
year  following  publication  of  criteria  for  air 
pollution  agents  for  which  no  emission 
standards  were  In  effect  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Air  Quality 
Standards  Ac:  of  1970.  any  new  light  duty 
vehicle  or  any  new  light  duty  vehicle  engine, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretory,  shall  be 
required,  for  purposes  of  certification  under 
this  Act,  to  meet  emission  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  which  at  a  minimum 
represent  a  90  per  centum  reduction  from 
the  average  of  such  pollution  agents  as  ac- 
tually measured  from  1970  a  sdel  year  vehi- 
cles or  engines.  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
the  emission  standards  required  by  this 
paragraph  from  such  pollution  agents  simul- 
taneously with  promulgation  of  applicable 
national  ambient  air  qtiallty  standards.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  emission 
standards  In  final  form  within  ninety  days. 
unless  during  such  period  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  he  finds  that  a  departure 
from  such  standards  is  necessary  to  achieve 
and  maintain  national  ambient  air  qiialUy 
standards  in  any  air  quality  control  region. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  Immediately  promulgate  In  final  form 
revised  standards  which  will  achieve  and 
maintain  national  ambient  air  quaUty 
standards  in  any  air  quality  control  region. 

"(3i  Emission  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  to  Implement  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( I )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
based  on  measurement  techniques  which 
shall  be  established  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion and,  for  paragraph  (3),  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  publication  of  appropriate 
criteria. 

"(4)  (A)  Within  twenty-four  months,  but 
no  later  than  twelve  months  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  emission  standard  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection,  any 
manufacturer  or  manufacturers  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  an  application  requesting 
a  suspension  of  the  effective  date  of  such 
standard  for  one  year  only.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  hold  a  public  hearing  to  enable 
such  manufacturer  or  manufacturera  to 
present  information  relevant  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  standard.  The  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion,  may  permit  any  Interested 
peiBon  to  Intervene  to  present  Information 
relevant  to  tbe  implementation  of  such 
standords.  The  filing  of  such  an  application 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  operate  as 
a  stay  of  sucb  standard. 

"(B)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  sign 
and  issue  subpenae  for  tbe  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,   books,  and  documttQta, 


and  he  shall  administer  oaths.  Wit 
summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same  Tees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courta 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon 
any  person  under  this  subparagraph,  tbe 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or 
resides  or  trausacu  business,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  after  notice 
to  such  person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony  before  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  appear  and  produce  papers,  books, 
and  documents  before  the  Secretary,  or  both, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(C)  Within  six  months  after  receipt  of 
the  application  for  such  suspension,  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  a  decision  granting  or 
refusing  such  suspension.  The  Secretary 
shall  grant  such  suspension  only  if  he  de- 
termines that  ( 1 1  such  suspension  is  es- 
sential to  the  public  Interest  and  the  gen- 
eral weUare  of  the  United  States.  (11)  all 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  standards  established  by  this  subsection, 
and  (HI)  the  appllcanta  have  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  tbe  evidence  that  effec- 
tive control  technology,  processes,  operating 
methods,  or  other  alternatives  are  not  avail- 
able or  have  not  been  available  for  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  time  to  achieve  compliance 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  standards, 
even  with  the  full  application  of  section  309 
of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  grants  sucb 
suspension,  the  Secretory  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  promulgate  Interim  standards  for 
emissions  which  reflect  the  greatest  degree  of 
emission  control  which  Is  achievable  by  ap- 
plication of  technology  which  the  Secretary 
determines  is  available  to  the  applicant  for 
tbe  year  for  which  the  relief  has  been 
granted. 

"(D)  Any  decision  issued,  or  Interim 
standard  promulgated,  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  upon  tbe  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  decision  of  a  petition  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  manufacturers  or  any  Interested 
person  thereby  praying  that  the  decision  be 
modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  cer- 
tify and  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  final  decision  complained  of  was 
Issued,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  The  court  shall  hear 
such  petition  on  the  record  made  before  the 
Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  presumed  correct.  The  court  shall  affirm 
a  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  grant  a  one- 
year  susiwnsion  or  reverse  a  dectsioo  not  to 
grant  such  suspension  only  after  determining 
that  (1)  such  suspension  Is  essential  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  (11)  all  good  faith  efforU 
have  been  made  to  meet  tbe  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  subsection,  and  (lU)  the  appli- 
cants have  established  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  effective  control  tech- 
nology, processes,  operating  methods,  or  other 
alternatives  are  not  available  or  have  not 
been  available  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
to  achieve  compliance  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards,  even  with  the  full 
application  of  section  309  of  this  Act.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  only  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certlflicatlQn  as  provided  tn  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(E)  The  commencement  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary,  or  any  Interim  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  unleaa  and 


until  the  court  determines  that  the  Interests 
of  the  public  are  beat  served  by  a  stsy  of 
such  decision  or  interim  standard  and  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  the 
appellant  will  prevaU  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter  subject  to  review.  Proceedings  before 
the  court,  as  authorised  by  this  subsection, 
shall  take  precedence  over  all  other  causes 
of  action  on  the  docket  and  shall  be  assigned 
for  hearing  and  decision  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(F)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  ex- 
tend the  efiective  date  of  any  emission  stand- 
ard establiahed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  more  them  one  year. 

"(5)  Nothing  tn  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  ex- 
ercising hU  authority  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(fi)  In  the  event  a  new  power  source  or 
propulsion  system  for  new  vehicles  or  new 
vehicle  engines  Is  submitted  for  certification 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, prior  to  certification,  that  such 
source  shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  and  shall  not  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  a  noiauon  of  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secreury  shall,  before  publish- 
ing any  regulation  or  revUlons  thereof,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  con- 
sult with  11)  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Adminis- 
trator with  respect  to  aircraft  and  aircraft 
engines  in  order  to  assure  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  aircraft  safety  and  (3)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  tbe  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  with  respect  to  vessels  and 
vessel  engines  in  order  to  Injure  appropriate 
consideration  of  vessel  safety  and  navigation, 
rhe  Secretary  of  Defense  may  exempt,  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year,  military  vea- 
sels  and  aircraft  from  the  application  there- 
to of  such  regulations  upon  determining  that 
such  exemption  Is  necessary  for  the  purpooe 
of  national  security  and  shall  notuy  the 
Congress  of  such  exemption. 

"PKOKtSmO    ACTS 

"Skc.  303.  <a)  The  following  acU  and  the 
causing  thereof  ore  prohibited — 

"(11(A)  in  the  case  of  a  mantifocturer  of 
new  vessels,  new  aircraft,  new  vehicles,  new 
vessel  engines,  new  aircraft  engines,  or  new 
vehicle  englnee  for  distribution  m  commerce, 
to  sell  or  to  offer  to  wU  or  to  deliver  for 
mtroductloo  into  commerce  any  such  vessel, 
aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine,  or  (B)  in  the  case 
of  any  person,  the  Importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  such  vessel,  alrcran. 
vehicle,  or  engine,  which  Is  manufactured  or 
Imported  after  the  effective  date  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  section  203  which 
are  applicable  to  such  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle, 
or  engine,  unless  It  Is  In  conformity  with 
such  regulations  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  and  section  308 
of  this  Act: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  owner  or  operator  of 
a  vessel,  aircraft,  or  commercial  vehicle,  or  a 
vessel,  or  commercial  vehicle,  or  aircraft  en- 
gine, the  use  In  commerce  of  such  veiael.  air- 
craft, vehicle,  or  engine  after  the  effecUve 
date  of  such  regulations  which  are  sppllcable 
thereto,  unless  It  la  in  conformity  with  such 
regulations  (except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  and  secuon  206  of  this 
Act; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to  per- 
mit access  to,  or  copying  of,  records  or  to  fall 
to  make  reports  or  provide  informatloo  re- 
quired under  this  title;  or 

"(4)  for  any  person  to  knowingly  remove  or 
render  Inoperative,  other  than  for  purpoees 
of  maintenance,  repair,  or  replacement,  any 
device  or  element  of  design  installed  on  or 
In  any  sucb  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  or  such 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  engine  in  com- 
pliance with  such  regulations  prior  to  lu  sale 
and  delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or 
during  Its  term  of  use,  other  than  to  install  a 
device  or  syatem  certified  pursuant  to  section 
311. 
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■'(b)  (11  The  Secretary  may  esempt  any 
vessel,  fclrcrult.  or  vehicle,  or  vessel,  aircraft, 
or  vehicle  engine,  from  the  requlremenu  of 
subsection  IB)  of  this  aecUon  upon  such 
terms  and  condltiona  as  he  may  find  necca- 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  research,  inveaiiga- 
tlons.   studies,   deroonstratlona.  or   training. 

"(2)  A  new  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle,  or 
a  new  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  engine  im- 
ported, or  offered  for  Unpor,atlcn,  by  any 
person  in  vlotaUon  of  lubaectlon  la)  shall  be 
refused  admlsston  into  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary may.  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 
deferring  final  determination  as  to  such  ad- 
mission and  authorize  the  delivery  of  such  a 
vessel.  ftircralX.  vehicle,  or  engine  offered  for 
Import  to  the  owner  or  operator  or  consignee 
thereof  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  a  bond»  as  may 
appear  to  them  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
any  such  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or  engine 
will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
standard,  requirements,  and  ItmttatloKia  ap- 
plicable to  It  under  this  title.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall.  If  such  vessel,  aircraft. 
vehicle,  or  engine  U  ffnaUy  refused  admis- 
sion under  this  parograph,  causa  dlspoaltlon 
thereof  In  accordance  with  the  customs  laws 
unless  It  is  exported,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  notice 
of  such  refusal  or  such  additional  time  as 
ma;  be  permitted  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tions, eicept  that  dlaposiUon  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  laws  may  not  be  made  in 
such  manner  as  may  result,  directly,  or  in- 
directly, in  the  sale,  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, of  a  new  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or 
engine  that  falls  to  comply  with  applicable 
standards  of  the  Secretary. 

"IMJT7WCTION  PHocrrDiNca 
■*8rc.  204.  I  at  The  district  courU  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  section  203  of  thla  title. 
Actions  to  restrain  such  violations  shall  be 
brought  by.  and  In,  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  dis- 
trict court  in  any  district  may  run  into  any 
other  district. 

"lb)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
state  has  adequate  authority  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  section  303  of  this  title,  he  shall 
delegate  to  such  State  any  such  enforcement 
authority  under  thla  title,  except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  operate  to  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  also  acting  at  any 
Ume  to  restrain  such  vtolatlons. 

"PCNAtTIKS 

"Sac.  205.  Any  person  who  violates  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  this  Utle&haU  besubjecc,  upon 
conviction,  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
1 10.000.  Any  such  violation  of  paragraph  (M. 
(21  or  (4)  of  section  203(a>  of  this  title 
■hall  constitute  a  separate  offense  with  re- 
spect to  each  vessel,  aircraft,  vehicle,  or  en- 
gine subject  to  its  requirements. 

"dBTtnCATlO.**    AND    P»000CT10N    MODKL 
TCSTINC 

"Sec  206.  (atll)  The  Secretary  shall  test 
or  require  to  be  tested.  In  such  manner  aa 
he  deems  appropriate,  any  new  vehicle,  oe 
new  veblcle  engine,  or  class  thereof,  sub- 
mitted by  a  maouracturer  to  determine 
whether  such  vehicle,  or  engine  conforms 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title.  If  such  vehicle,  or  en- 
gine conforms  to  such  regulations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  conformity 
upon  fuch  terms  and  conditions,  and  for 
such  period  as  he  may  prescnbe. 

••<2)  The  Secretary  shall  develc^  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register,  after  consulta- 
tion with,  as  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the  DetRUt- 
ment  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  regulauona  simul- 


taneously with  thoee  published  under  sec- 
Uon  202  of  this  title,  m  accordance  with 
section  6&3  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  concerning  the  testing  of  vessels, 
aircraft,  and  veesel  or  aircraft  engines. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  euch  technical  data  and  other  infor- 
mation as  shall  be  required  in  conducting 
such  tests.  The  Secretary  shall  prortde  an 
opportunity  for  Interested  persons  to  submit 
wntteu  comments  thereon.  He  shall  there- 
after promulgate  such  regulations  with  such 
modifications  as  he  deenw  appropriate  and 
such  regulaUons  shall  become  effective  upon 
promulgation. 

"1 3 1  Any  vehicle  or  vehicle  engine  sold  by 
such  manufacnirer  which  Is  In  all  material 
rp5pects  substantially  the  same  construction 
aa  the  test  vehicle  or  vehicle  engine  for 
which  a  certificate  has  been  Issued  under 
paragraph  ( 1  >  of  this  subsection  and  is  in 
effect,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be 
deemed  to  be  In  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations l8<;ued  under  section  202  of  this  title. 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
sectloo  and  section  207  of  this  Act. 

"(bnU  The  Secretary  shall  estabUsh  and 
inform  the  manufacturers  of  (1)  methods 
and  procedures  to  be  used  in  making  teatjt 
under  thla  section;  and  (3)  methods  and 
procedures  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
relationship  of  teat  results  to  applicable 
regulaUoas  established  under  section  203  of 
this  Act. 

■'(2)  In  order  to  determine  whether  any 
new  vessels,  vehicles,  or  aircraft,  or  new 
veasel.  vehicle,  or  aircraft  engines  under  the 
control  or  custody  of  a  manufacturer  con- 
form with  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
a  certificate  of  conformity  was  Issued,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  test  or  require 
testing  of  any  such  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft. 
or  engines,  or  class  thereof,  while  In  the 
control  or  custody  of  the  manufacturer. 

"(3y  If.  based  on  such  test,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  vessels,  vehicles,  air- 
craft, or  engines  do  not  conform  with  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  which  the  cer- 
tificate of  conformity  was  issued,  he  shall 
notify  the  manufacturer  and  he  may  by 
notice  suspend  or  revoke  such  certificate  in 
whole  or  In  part.  Such  suspension  or  revo- 
cation shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  new 
vessels,  vehiclea,  or  aircraft  or  any  new  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  or  aircraft  engines  manufactured 
for  sale  after  the  date  of  such  notification 
(or  manufactured  before  such  date  if  still  in 
the  control  or  custody  of  the  manufacturer) . 
and  imtll  such  time  as  the  Secretary  flnda 
that  such  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  engines 
manufactured  by  the  manufacturer  con- 
forms to  such  regulations.  If,  during  any 
period  of  suspension  or  revocation  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  vessels,  vehicles,  air- 
craft, or  engines  or  class  thereof,  conforms 
to  such  regulations,  he  shall  by  notice  re- 
instate such  certificate 

"(4)  (A)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  suspension  or  revocation  under 
this  subsection  or  denial  of  a  request  for 
certification  under  subsection  la) ,  the  manu- 
facturer may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  appli- 
cation lor  a  public  hearing  for  review  thereof. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  hold  a  hearing  to  enable 
such  manufacturer  to  present  information 
relating  thereto.  The  filing  of  an  ^plica- 
tion for  review  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  suspension,  rev- 
ocation, or  denial: 

"(B)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  under 
this  subsecUon,  the  Secretary  may  sign  and 
issue  Bubpenas  for  the  aitendanco  and  testi- 
mony of  vrttneese?  and  the  production  of  rele- 
vant papers,  books,  and  dccuments.  and  ad- 
minister oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  person  under 
thla  Bubparacraph.  the  district  court  of  the 


United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  United  States 
and  after  notice  to  such  perscn,  sha'.l  have 
Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  w  appear  and  give  testimnny  before 
the  Secretary  or  to  appejir  and  produce  d'jcu- 
ments  before  the  Sccreury.  or  both,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  caurt  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

■')C1  Any  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  by  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  Eiuch  manu- 
facturer resides  or  has  his  princ:pal  place 
of  bublness.  or  the  United  &t:ites  Cuurt  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon 
the  filing  In  such  court  within  thirty  days 
from  the  day  of  such  decision  of  a  petition 
by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby  praying  that 
the  decision  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail 
to  the  Secretary  and  thereupon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  and  file  in  such  court  the 
record  upon  which  the  final  decision  com- 
plained of  was  issued,  as  provided  m  section 
ail2of  Utle28,  United  SUtes  Code.  The  court 
shall  hear  such  petition  on  the  record  made 
before  the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  presumed  correct.  The  court 
may  affirm,  vacate,  or  modify  any  decision 
of  the  Secretary  and.  when  appropriate,  issue 
such  process  as  may  be  necessary,  or  may 
remand  the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  further  actions  as  it  may  direct.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certtScatloo  as  provided  In  section  13M  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  proceeding  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  unless  and  until 
the  court  determines  that  the  interest  of  the 
public  are  best  served  by  a  stay  of  such  final 
decision  and  that  there  is  a  substantial  like- 
lihood that  the  petitioner  will  prevail  on  the 
merits  of  the  matter  subject   to  review. 

"(O)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
tiUe,  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials 
to  the  manufacturer,  his  agent  in  charge,  or 
dealer  are  authorised  (1)  to  enter,  at  reoaon- 
able  time,  any  factory,  warehouse,  establlsh- 
ment,  or  other  facility  of  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer.  In  or  at  which  such  vessels,  vehi- 
cles, aircraft,  or  engines  ore  manufactured, 
assembled,  or  constructed,  or  are  held  for 
Introduction  Into  commerce  or  ore  held  tor 
sale,  or  resale  after  such  introduction;  and 
(11)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  luch  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  other  facility  and  the  ves- 
sels, vehicles,  aircraft,  and  engines  therein. 
Each  such  inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 
"(F)  Every  manufacturer  of  such  vessel, 
vehicle,  aircraft,  or  engine  shall  furnish  to 
the  dealer  or.  If  appropriate,  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  at  the  time  of  delivery  thereof  by 
such  manufacturer  a  certification  that  such 
vessel,  vehicle,  aircraft,  or  engine  conforms 
to  all  applicable  standards  Issued  under  this 
title.  Such  certification  shall  be  In  such  form 
OS  to  be  cleaj-ly  visible  and  shall  be  perma- 
nently affixed  thereto. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  vessels  and  vessel  en- 
gines, the  testing,  certification,  and  related 
actions  required  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  pur- 
suant to  laws  administered  by  him.  With  re- 
spect to  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines,  the 
testing,  certification,  and  related  actions  re- 
quired by  tJils  section  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  IBSB,  as  amended. 
With  respect  to  vessels  and  aircraft  and  the 
englnea  thereof  owned  or  operated  by.  or  be- 
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ing  manufactured  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, that  Department  shall  conduct  the 
testing,  certification,  and  related  actions  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"  VEHICLE     AND     VEHICLE     KNCINK     COMPLUMCE 
TESTIMG 

"Sic.  207,  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  a 
new  vehicle  or  new  vehicle  engine,  or  both, 
subject  to  the  regulations  issued  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  UUe.  shall,  prior  to  the  de- 
livery thereof  to  the  dealer,  or  if  appropriate, 
the  ultimate  purchaser,  test  or  cause  to  be 
tested  such  vehicles  or  engines.  Ln  accord- 
ance with  good  engineering  practices  and 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe under  this  section,  to  ascertain  that 
such  vehicles  or  engines  will  conform  to  the 
applicable  certificate  Issued  under  this  title 
for  the  lifetime  emissions  of  such  vehicle  or 
engine.  No  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  such 
veblcles  or  engines  under  this  title  unless  the 
manufacturer  has  such  a  testing  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  eatablieh  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  making  tests  under 
this  section  and  Inform  the  manufacturers 
with  respect  thereto  by  regulation  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  section  653  of  title 
S  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  regulatlotxs 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  National  Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of 
1B70  shall  continue  in  force  until  modified 
by  him  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(C)  Every  new  vehicle  or  new  vehicle 
engine  introduced  in  commerce  for  sale  or 
resale  ahali  be  warranted  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  be  designed,  built,  and  equipped  so 
as  to  conform  with  applicable  regulations 
issued  under  this  title,  and  shall  further  be 
warranted  to  remain  in  conformity  with  such 
regulations  for  the  lifetime  of  such  vehicles 
or  engines  if  properly  maintained,  serviced, 
and  operated.  Operation  for  fifty  thousand 
miles  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  life- 
time of  a  vehicle  or  engine  under  this  sec- 
tion. As  a  condition  to  the  obligation  of 
manufacturers  to  correct  deficient  perform- 
ance, manufacturers  may  require  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  and  subsequent  purchasers 
of  such  vehicles  or  engines  (a)  to  provide 
reasonable  evidence  of  the  time  when  such 
vehicles  or  engines  were  first  placed  In  regu- 
lar service  and  (b)  to  provide  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  prescribed  maintenance,  adjust- 
ment, and  service  requirements  and  sched- 
ules have  been  observed.  The  manufacturer 
shall  furnish  with  each  vehicle  or  engine 
written  Instructions  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance, adjustment,  operation,  and  service  by 
the  owner  or  operator.  Such  warranty  shall 
apply  to  the  vehicle  on  behalf  of  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  and  subsequent  purchasers 
thereof.  In  addition,  the  manufacturer  shall 
Include  on  a  label  or  tag  permanently  af- 
fixed to  such  vehicle  or  engine  such  in- 
formatton  relating  to  control  of  vehicle  emis- 
sions and  compliance  with  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  The 
actual  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  such  sys- 
tems or  devices  and  installation  thereof  and 
warranty  shall  be  disclosed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1958 
(IS  U.8.C.  1231-1233). 

"(d)  <1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  or 
cause  to  be  conducted,  such  inspections, 
tests,  studies,  research,  and  investigations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
class  of  vehicles  or  engines  continue  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  303  of  this  Act  after  such  vehicles  or 
engines  hsve  been  in  operation  for  such 
period  or  number  of  miles  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  inspection 
of  a  vehicle  or  engine,  after  its  sale  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser,  shall  be  made  only  If  the 
owner  of  such  vehicle  or  engine  voluntarlly 
permlts  such  inspection  to  be  made,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  any  State  or  local  in- 
spection program. 

"(2)  It  through  testing.  Inspection,  studies. 
or  other  investigation  of  statistically  repre- 


sentative samples  of  any  class  c»r  cstegory  of 
vehicles  or  vehicle  engines,  or  by  other 
means,  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
class  or  category  ot  vehiclea  or  engines,  oper- 
ated under  proper  malhtenance  and  use,  do 
not  oonform  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  302  ot  this  Act,  or  the  certifi- 
cation issued  under  this  title,  he  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  manufacturer  thereof 
of  such  determination  of  nonconformity.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  notice  and.  with 
reasonable  specificity,  information  concern- 
ing his  determination  ot  nonconformity  In 
the  Federal  Register  as  promptly  as  posalble. 
The  Secretly  shall  within  thirty  days  after 
such  notice  is  issued  afford  the  manufacturer 
and  other  interested  persons  on  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  and  evidence  In  sup- 
port thereof  at  a  public  hearing  or  in  writing 
with  regard  to  such  determination  of  non- 
conformity. The  Secretary  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
filxty  days  from  the  date  of  notice  of  non- 
conformity, order  the  manufacturer  to  pro- 
vide prompt  notification  of  such  noncon- 
formity to  the  ultimate  purchaser  and.  If 
known,  subsequent  purchasers  ot  all  such 
vehicles  or  vehicle  engines  Included  within 
the  class  or  category  unless  the  Secretary. 
on  the  basts  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  la 
the  public  record  of  such  proceedings,  shall 
conclude  that  the  class  or  category  of  ve- 
hicles or  engines  Is  In  confortnlty  with  the 
regulation  and  certification  and  publish 
such  conclusion  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor  in  the  Federal  Register  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

"(e)(1)  Every  manufacturer  ot  vehicles 
or  engines  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  furnish  notification  of  any  de- 
fect in  such  vehicle  or  engine  produced  by 
him,  which  he  discovers  during  the  term  of 
any  warranty  required  by  this  title,  and 
which  be  determines,  in  good  faith,  causes 
or  will  cause  such  vehicle  or  engine  to  be  In 
nonconformity  with  such  certification  or 
regulations,  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or 
subsequent  purchaser  thereof  (where  known 
to  the  manufacturer)  within  a  reasonable 
time  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  after  discovery 
of  such  defect. 

" (2 )  The  notification  required  by  this 
section  shall  be — 

"(A)  by  any  expeditious  process,  which, 
for  those  purchasers  who  do  not  Initially 
respond  must  Include  notice  by  certified  mall 
to  the  last-known  address  of  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  such  vehicle  or  engine,  and  to 
any  subsequent  purchasers,  if  known,  to 
whom  has  been  transferred  any  warranty 
required  by  this  title: 

"(B)  by  certified  mall  to  the  dealer  of  such 
vehicle  or  en0ne:  and 

"(C)  by  such  other  expeditious  and  rea- 
sonable means  of  Informing  purchasers 
thereof  not  known  to  the  manufacturer. 

"(3)  The  notification  to  such  purchasers 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  contain 
a  clear  description  of  the  nonconformity,  a 
statement  of  measures  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
such  nonconformity,  and  a  conmiltment  of 
the  manufacturer  to  cause  such  noncon- 
fcrmlty  to  be  remedied  at  no  cost  to  the 
owner. 

"(4)  The  manufacturer  shall  furnish,  at 
the  Secretary's  request,  copies  of  such  noti- 
fication to  him. 

"(f)  The  United  States  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  ot  this 
section  or  any  order  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
under  this  section. 

"STATE    GRANTS 

"Sec.  208-  (a)  The  fiecreury  Is  authon^d 
to  make  grants  to  appropriate  State  agencies 
in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
developing  and  maintaining  effective  vehicle 
emission  devices  and  systems  inspection  and 
emission  testing  and  control  programs,  ex- 
cept that — 

"(1)  no  grant  shall  be  mode  for  any  part 


of  any  State  vehicle  inspection  program 
which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the  cost  of 
the  air  pollution  control  aspects  of  such  a 
program;  and 

"(2)  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  tinless 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  certified 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  program  Is  con- 
sistent with  any  highway  safety  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  403  ot  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  in  addition  to. 
and  shall  not  supplant,  existing  funding  pro- 
grams of  a  State  for  air  pollution  control. 

"BBCOaZ>S   AKO   aXPOOTS 

"Sec. 200.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  ves- 
sel, vehicle,  aircraft,  or  vessel,  vehicle,  or  air- 
craft engine  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  estabUsh  and  maintain  such  rec- 
ords, make  such  reports,  perform  such  teats. 
and  provide  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary nmy  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  manufacturer  bos 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
title  and  regulations  thereunder,  and  ahall. 
upon  request  Of  an  authorised  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  pennlt  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
and  copy  such  records, 

"tbt  Except  for  emission  data,  upon  a 
ahowlng  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
person  filing  such,  records  and  reports  that 
such  records  or  reports  or  poruon  thereof,  tf 
made  public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  of  such  person,  the  Secretory 
shall  consider  such  records  or  reports  or  por- 
tions thereof  oonfldenti&l  In  accordance  with 
the  pxirposee  of  section  1906  of  UUe  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  except  that  such 
records  or  reports  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
oflicers  or  employees  ooccemed  with  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

'STATX   STAXDAOOa 

"Sec.  210  ( a )  No  State  or  any  poUtleal  Bub- 
divlslon  thereof  shall  adopt  or  attempt  to 
enforce  any  standard  relating  to  the  control 
of  emissions  from  commercial  veblcles.  new 
noncommercial  vehicles,  veasels.  aircraft,  or 
commercial  vehicle,  new  Doncommercisl  ve- 
hicle, vessel,  or  aircraft  engines  subject  to 
this  title,  or  to  control  or  prohibit  for  the 
purpose  of  emission  control,  the  sale  or  use 
of  any  fuel  or  fuels  which  are  registered  In 
aooordanoe  with  secUon  S12fs)  of  this  Act. 
except  where  such  State  demonstrates,  after 
public  bearings,  to  the  saUsfacUon  of  the 
Secretary  that  more  restrictive  emission 
standards  for  vehicles  or  engines  sre  required 
to  Implement  naUonal  ambient  air  quality 
sundards  lor  any  air  quality  control  region 
wHhin  such  State.  Except  to  Implement  such 
more  restrictive  standards,  no  State  shaU  re- 
quire oertlfloatlon.  inspecUon.  or  any  other 
approval  relaUng  to  the  control  of  emlsaions 
from  any  commercial  vehicle,  new  noncom- 
mercial vehicle,  vesael,  or  aircraft  or  com- 
mercial vehicle,  new  noncommercial  vehicle. 
vessel,  or  aircraft  engine  as  condition  prec- 
edent to  the  Initial  retail  sale  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser,  Utling  (if  any) .  or  regtstrvtlon  of 
such  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  engine. 

"(b)  The  Secretory  shall,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  waive  appli- 
cation of  this  section  to  any  State  which  has 
adopted  standards  (othw  Ulan  oronkcase 
emission  Etondords)  for  the  control  of  emis- 
siorw  from  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  englnea  prior  to  Morcb  30.  1066.  un- 
less be  find^  that  such  State  does  not  re- 
quire standards  more  stringent  than  ^pll- 
cable  Federal  standards  to  meet  compelling 
and  eoctraordlnory  conditions  or  that  such 
State  standards  and  accompanying  entoree- 
tnent  procedures  ore  not  oonslstent  with 
secUon  303  of  this  Utle. 

"lei  Nothing  in  tliis  UUe  shall  preclude 
or  deny  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  the  right  otherwise  to  control,  regu- 
late, or  reocnct  the  use,  operation,  or  move- 
ment of  any  aircraft,  vessel,  or  registered  or 
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Ucensed  vsblcle,  particularly  such  controls, 
regulatloiu.  or  restrictions  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  natioital  ambient  air 
quality  goals  established  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  thU  Act. 

"VSSD  VCHICLXS 

-Sec. -Jll.  <a)  (1)  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  ol  ihls  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  Federal  standards  of  per- 
formance for  emission  control  devices  or 
systems  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce  air 
pollution  emiaaions  Irom  used  vehkclee, 

(2t  As  soon  as  possible  after  promul- 
gation of  the  standards  required  In  para- 
graph 11).  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  in  accord- 
ance with  secUon  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  regulations  providing  for  certl- 
Acatlon  and  warranty  of  such  devices  or  sys- 
tems. Such  regulations  shall  consider  the 
technical  feasibility  of  installing  and  main- 
taining in  proper  condition  such  devices  or 
systems  for  used  vehicles  or  engines  or  classes 
thereof  The  Secretary  shall  afford  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  interested  persons 
to  submit  written  comments  thereon  and. 
after  consideration  thereof.  shaU  promul- 
gate such  regulations  which  shall  become 
effective  upon  promulgation, 

"ibMlt  No  manufacturer  of  a  device  for 
application  on  used  vehicles  shall  sell,  offer 
far  sale,  or  introduce  or  deliver  for  introduc- 
eiOQ  in  Interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into 
the  United  States  for  sale  or  resale,  any  such 
device  or  system  manufactured  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  standards  snd  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section  unless  such 
device  or  system  is  in  all  material  respects 
substantially  the  same  as  a  test  device  or 
system  certified  under  thu  subsection. 

"(3)  Upon  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer, the  Secretary  shall  so  certify  a  used 
vehicle  device  or  system  If  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, that  It  meeu  the  appropriate  stand- 
ards and  regulations  promulgated  under  tbi2 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  test  or  require 
such  testing  of  the  device  or  system  as  to 
■tandards  of  performance  and  for  such  other 
purposes  os  may  be  appropriate  If  the  Secre- 
tary detenmnes  that  the  device  or  system 
la  satisfactory  after  consideration  of  the  de- 
sign, installation.  operaUon.  reliability  ma- 
terial, or  other  appropriate  factors,  be  shall 
certify  the  device.  Any  device  or  system 
manufactured  by  such  manufacturer  which 
Is  in  all  material  respecu  substantially  the 
same  as  the  certified  test  device  or  system 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  appropriate  standards  and  regulations 
established  under  this  section. 

"(c»  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"til  for  the  manufacturer  of  any  device 
or  system  subject  to  such  standards  and 
regulations  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  to  dis- 
tribute for  sale  any  such  device  or  system 
unlcea  it  is  In  all  material  respects  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  appropriate  test  device 
or  system  certified  pursuant  to  this  aectlon; 
or 

"(3)  for  any  person,  prior  to  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  device  or  system  subject  to 
such  standards  and  regulations  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser,  wrongfully  to  remove  or 
render  inoperative  any  certified  device  or 
system  or  element  of  design  of  such  device 
or  system;  or 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  fall  or  refuse  to 
permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records  or  to 
fall  to  make  reports  or  provide  information 
required  under  this  secuoo. 

"(di  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
violators  of  subsection  ic)  of  this  section. 
Actions  Co  refltndn  such  violators  shall  be 
brought  by.  and  in.  the  name  of  the  United 
Stfttee.   In   any   such    acUon.   aubpenas   for 


witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  dis- 
tr;ct  court  in  any  district  may  run  into  any 
other  district.  In  case  oi  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  under  this  subsection,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in 
which  such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
s:jns,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  or- 
der requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
tesitmony  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments, and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"<et  Any  person  who  violates  clause  (3) 
of  subsection  (ci  of  this  aectlon  shall  be 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
VI  .000  for  each  violation.  Each  violation 
shall  be  a  separate  offense.  No  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  until  the  person  charged  shall 
have  been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  m  compromise,  the 
gra\ity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  person  charged  in 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance, 
after  notification  of  a  violation,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  said  Secretary. 

"aEccumoN  or  rt'ELs 
"Sbc.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation designate  any  fuel  or  fuels  for  use  In 
vehicles  and  engines  and.  after  such  date  or 
dates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him.  no  manu- 
facturer or  processor  of  any  such  fuel  may  in- 
troduce such  fuel  Into  commerce  unless  the 
Secretary  has  registered  such  fuel  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"bill)  Por  the  purpose  of  registration  of 
fuels,  the  Secretary  shall  require — 

"I A)  the  manufacturer  of  such  fuel  to 
notify  him  as  to  the  commercial  Identifying 
name  and  manufacturer  of  any  additive  con- 
tained m  lucb  fuel:  the  range  of  concentra- 
tion of  such  additive  or  additives  in  the  fuel: 
and  the  purpose -in-use  of  such  additives: 
and 

"tBI  tbe  manufacturer  of  any  such  addi- 
tive to  notify  bun  as  to  tbe  chemical  com- 
position of  such  additive  or  addiuvea  as  in- 
dicated by  compliance  with  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  description  of  any  analytical 
technique  that  can  be  used  to  detect  and 
measure  such  additive  in  fuel,  the  recom- 
mended range  of  coooentration  of  such  addi- 
tive, and  tbe  chemical  structure  of  such 
additive  or  additives. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  test  pro- 
cedures and  protooots  to  determine  potential 
public  health  effects.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  carcinogenic.  Leratogculc.  or 
mutagenic  effects,  and  may  require  that  man- 
ufacturers of  fuels  and  addltlvee  submitted 
for  registration  to  conduct  teets  consistent 
with  such  procedures  and  protocols  The  re- 
sulU  of  such  tests  shall  not  be  considered 
confidential. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  also  require  the 
manufacturer  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to 
furnish  such  information  as  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  determine  the  emlsalons  re- 
sulting from  Che  use  of  the  fuel  or  additive 
contained  In  such  fuel,  the  effect  of  such  fuel 
on  the  emission  control  performance  of  any 
vehicle  or  vehicle  engine,  or  the  extent  to 
which  such  emissions  affect  tbe  public 
health. 

"(4)  Upon  compliance  with  the  provision 
of  this  subsection,  including  assurances  that 
the  Secretary  will  receive  changes  in  the  in- 
formation required,  the  Secretary  shall  reg- 
ister such  fuel. 

'■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  secuon  or  other 
Information  available  to  him,  by  regulation 
control  or  prohibit  the  Introduction  into 
commerce  of  any  fuel  or  fuels  for  use  in  ve- 
hicle engines  If  the  combustion  or  evapora- 


tion of  such  fuel  produces  emissions  whicb 
endanger  tbe  public  health  or  welfare,  or  if 
such  emlsalons  prevent  operation  of  effective 
fiystems  for  Che  control  of  emi&sloms  from  auy 
\ehicle  or  vehicle  engine  which  the  SecreUry 
linda  would  otherwise  conform  to  standards 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  203  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  Except  for  fuels  the  combustion  or 
evaporation  of  which  produce  emissions  that 
endanger  the  public  health,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  public  hearings  and  prior  to 
controlling  or  prohibiting  the  introduction 
into  commerce  of  any  fuel,  find  and  publish 
such  finding  chat  control  or  prohibition  of 
such  fuel  Is  iiecessary  for  the  achievement 
of  on  effective  program  of  emission  control 
to  meet  the  standards  established  by  section 
303(b)  of  this  Act  cr  that  such  control  or 
prohibition  Is  necessary  to  achieve  an 
economic  alternative  In  emissions  control 
over  the  lifetime  of  the  vehicle  as  estab- 
lUihed  In  section  307  of  this  Act.  or  that  such 
control  or  prohibition  is  necessaxy  for  the 
effective  use  of  an  emission  control  device 
certified  pursuant  to  section  311  of  this  Act, 
or  that  such  ooncrol  or  prohibition  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  general  welfare. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  fuel  unless  he  finds,  and  pub- 
lishes such  finding,  that  such  prohibition 
would  not  cause  the  use  of  any  other  fuel 
which  will  produce  emissions  which  will  en- 
danger the  public  health  or  welfare  to  the 
same  or  greater  degree 

"(3)  In  obtaining  informatton  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  sign  and  Issue 
subpenas  for  the  deposition  of  relevant  per- 
sons and  the  production  of  relevant  records, 
reports,  and  documents,  and  administer 
oaths.  In  cmxc  ot  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  person 
under  this  paragraph,  the  district  court  ot 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  person  la  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requir- 
ing such  pcnon  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony before  the  Secretary  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents  before  the  Secretary,  or 
both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  Upon  a  showing  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  by  the  person  filing 
or  submitting  such  information  that  such 
information  or  portion  thereof,  if  made  pub- 
lic, would  divulge  tjrade  secrets  cr  secret 
proceesea  of  such  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  information  or  portion  there- 
of confidential  for  the  purposes  of  section 
1005  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dls- 
cloeed  to  other  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  tltVe.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  any  such  information  which  is 
not  so  considered  confidential  and  which 
win  contribute  to  scientific  or  public  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  the 
componenu  of  such  fuels  and  their  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  or  <b)  of  this  secUon  sbaJl  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  United  States  a  ctvU  penalty  of 
•  10.000  for  each  and  every  day  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  violation,  which  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  United  Stutes  and  be  recovered 
m  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  brought  in  the  district  where  such 
person  has  his  principal  office  or  In  any  dis- 
trict In  which  he  does  business.  The  Secre- 
tary miay.  upon  application  therefor,  remit 
or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  and  he  shall  have  authority 
to  determine  Che  facts  upon  all  such  appli- 
cations. 

"(e)  Regulations  issued  under  this  section 
and  section  311  shall  be  puUlched  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  in  accordance  with  section  653 
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of  title  &  of  tbe  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
afford  Interested  persona  a  reasonable  period 
to  submit  written  comments  thereon." 

SEC- 9,  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  213  the  following  new 
sections: 

"DEVELOPMENT   OT  LOW-EMUSION    VKRICI.ia 

"Sec,  213.  In  order  to  encourage  research 
and  promote  the  development  of  low-«mls- 
sion  vehicles  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to^ 

"(1)  prescrltM  special  low-emission  stand- 
ards for  any  class  or  classes  of  vehicles  or 
engines  not  subject  to  section  ao3(b}  of  this 
Act: 

"(3)  provide  testing  procedures  to  deter- 
mine If  vehicles  and  engines  meet  such 
standards;  and 

"(3)    certify  vehicles  or  engines   meeting 
such  standards  as  low-emission  vehicles  or 
engines  for  the  purpose  of  tbls  section. 
"DEriNmoNs 

"Sec.  214.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
the  term — 

"(I)  'vessel'  means  every  description  of 
self-propelled  wotercroft  or  other  artiflclnl 
csutrlvance  used,  or  capable  of  being  used, 
as  a  means  of  commercial  transporcacion  in 
water; 

"(2)  'vessel  engine'  means  an  engine  used 
for  the  propulsion  of  a  vessel  and  located 
either  therein  or  separated  therefrom,  but  is 
Intended  for  such  use.  and  Includes  all  parts, 
appurtenances,  and  accessories  thereof; 

"(3)  'aircraft'  means  any  contrivance  now 
known  or  hereinafter  Invented,  used,  or  de- 
signed for  navigation  of,  or  flight  in,  the  air: 

"i4)  'aircraft  engine'  means  an  engine 
used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  propulsion 
of  aircraft  and  located  either  therein  or  sep- 
arated therefrom,  but  Is  Intended  for  such 
use.  and  includes  all  parts,  appurtenances, 
and  accessories  thereof; 

"(5)  'vehicle'  means  any  self-propelled  ve- 
hicle designed  for  transporting  persons  or 
property  on  a  road,  street,  parkway,  or  high- 
way or  on  rails,  or  for  agricultural  use; 

"(6)  'vehicle  engine'  means  an  engine  used 
for  the  propulsion  of  a  vehicle  or  motor  ve- 
hicle and  located  therein  or  separated  there- 
from, but  Is  Intended  for  such  use,  and  in- 
cludes all  parts,  appurtenances,  and  acces- 
sories thereof; 

*(7)  'new'  when  applied  to  a  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  vehicle,  or  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle 
engine  means  that  the  equitable  or  legal 
title  thereto  has  not,  under  applicable  law, 
been  transferred  to  an  ultimate  purchaser, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  vessels,  aircraft, 
or  vehicles,  or  vessels,  aircraft,  or  vehicle 
engines  Imported  or  offered  for  Importation, 
such  term  shall  mean  a  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
vehicle,  or  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  engme 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  on  or  after 
the  day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph; 

"(8)  'ultimate  purchaser*  means  the  first 
person  who  in  good  faith  purchases  a  new 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle,  or  a  new  vessel 
aircraft,  or  vehicle  engine  for  purpoees  other 
than  resale: 

"<9)  'commercial'  means  any  busineae  ac- 
tlvlty  of  any  kind  or  description  by  any  per- 
son engaged  in  trade  or  conunerce; 

"(10)  'manufacturer'  means,  except  In 
Eectlon  312.  any  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  or  assembling  of  new  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  or  vehicles,  or  new  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such 
vessels,  aircraft,  vehicles  or  engines  for 
resale,  ot  who  acts  for,  and  Is  under  the  con- 
trol of.  any  such  person  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  such  vessels,  aircraft,  ve- 
hicles, or  engines,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
dealer; 

"(11)  'owner  or  operator*  means  any  per- 
son vho  own.'i,  leases,  operates,  controls,  or 
supervises  a  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  or 
engine  thereof; 

"(13)  'commerce' means  trade,  traffic,  oom- 
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merce.  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  between  points 
In  the  same  State  but  through  a  point  out- 
side thereof; 

"( 13 )  dealer'  means  any  person  who  Is  en- 
gaged m  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of  air- 
craft, new  vehicles,  vessels  or  aircraft,  new 
vehicle,  or  vessel  engines  to  tbe  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. 

"AFPLICAKLmr 

"Sec.  215.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  aee- 
tlons  206(b)(4)(F).  307(c),  207(d),  and  207 
(e)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  vehicles  and 
vehicle  engines  manufactured  after  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section." 

Sec,  10.  Section  301  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d) 
at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(d)  Contracts  made  tmder  this  Act  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  clvu  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  5  U.SC  5101.  et  seq.  as  they  relate 
to  the  proctirement  of  personal  sevices." 

Sec.  II.  (S)  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
by  redeslgnaung  sections  303  through  310 
as  sections  311  through  318. 

(b)  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  303  the  foUowtng  new 
secticna  to  read  a£  follows: 

"KMESCE14CT   POWESS 

"Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision ol  this  Act,  the  Secretory  upon  re- 
ceipt of  evidence  that  a  pollution  source  or 
combination  of  sources  (including  moving 
sources)  is  presenting  an  Imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangcrment  to  the  health  of 
persons,  and  that  appropriate  State  or  local 
authorities  have  not  acted  to  abate  such 
sources,  may  bring  suit  on  bebalf  of  the 
United  Stotes  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  immediately  restrain 
any  person  causing  or  contributing  to  the 
alleged  pollution  to  stop  the  emission  of  atr 
poUutlon  agents  or  combination  of  such 
agents  causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution or  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary. 

'cmzEK   strzTs 

"Sec.  304.  <a)(l)  In  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  control  air  pollution, 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  original  Jtirlsdlctlon,  regardless  of  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  the  cltlEenshlp  of 
the  parties,  to  enforce,  or  to  require  the  en- 
forcement of,  any  appLlcahle  schedtile  or 
timetable  of  compliance,  emlaslon  require- 
ment, standard  of  perfonn&noe.  emission 
standard,  or  prohibition  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Civil  actions  for  such  en- 
forcement, or  to  require  such  enforcement, 
may  be  brought  by  one  or  more  persons  on 
thcdr  own  behalf.  (A)  against  any  person,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  a  governmental 
instrumentality  or  agency,  where  there  is 
alleged  a  violation  by  such  person  of  any 
such  schedule,  timetable,  emlsslan  require- 
ment, standard  of  performance,  emission 
standard,  or  prohibition,  or  (B)  against  the 
Secretary  where  there  Is  alleged  a  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  exercise  (1)  his  authority  to 
enforce  standards  or  orders  established  un- 
der this  Act:  or  (11)  any  duty  established 
by  this  Act. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
the  right  of  such  persons  as  a  class  or  as 
Individuals  under  any  Cfther  law  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  or  any  other 
reUef. 

"(3)  Prior  to  Instituting  any  suit,  under 
this  subsection,  such  person  or  persons  shall, 
by  certified  or  registered  mall  or  personal 
service,  notify  (A)  the  Secretary,  (B)  an 
authorised  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
if  any.  In  tbe  field  office  responsible  for  the 
area  in  which  the  alleged  violation  oocun. 


(C)  an  authorised  representative  of  tbe  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  the  alleged  violation  occurs,  and  (D) 
the  person,  or  persons  alleged  to  be  In  no- 
laclon  of  such  alleged  violation.  Such  notice 
shall  t>e  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  to  content  and 
specificity.  No  such  suit  shall  be  filed  un- 
less such  person  or  persons  shall  have  af- 
forded the  Secretary,  his  representative,  or 
such  agency,  at  least  thirty  days  from  tbe 
receipt  of  such  notice  to  Institute  enforce- 
ment proceedings  under  this  Act  to  atwte 
such  alleged  violation;  except  any  acUoD 
under  this  section  to  abate  a  violation  of  (1) 
an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  116,  (11)  clause  (A)  or  <B)  of  sec- 
Uon 113  (h)(1).  (ill)  section  :i4(fMl).  or 
(Iv)  section  115.  may  be  undertaken,  alter 
notice,  without  regard  to  the  time  limita- 
tions of  this  subeectlon.  In  any  such  acUon, 
the  Secretary,  if  not  a  party,  may  intervene 
oa  a  matter  of  right. 

"(b)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  order  In 
any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion, including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees,  whenever  the  court  de- 
termines Euch  action  is  In  the  public  interest. 

"ArPEABANCE 

"Sec.  305.  In  actions  instituted  under  this 
Act.  attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary, 
as  provided  In  section  516  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"PQ)EXAL  raOCVEEMEHT 

"Sec,  306.  (a)  Any  person  (1)  required 
to  comply  with  a  order  issued  by  a  Federal 
court  pursuant  to  this  Act  who  falls  to  com- 
ply within  the  time  period  specified  in  such 
order,  or  (3)  convicted  by  a  Federal  court 
for  a  knowing  violation  of  any  applicable 
schedule  or  timetable  of  compliance,  emis- 
sion requirement,  prohibition,  emission 
standard,  or  standard  of  performance,  shall 
be  ineligible  to  enter  into  any  contract  with 
any  Federal  afezicy  for  tbe  procurement  of 
goods,  materials,  and  services  to  perform  such 
work  at  or  with  any  facilities  subject  to 
such  action  by  the  court,  which  are  owned, 
leased,  or  supervised  by  such  person.  Such 
Ineligibility  shall  continue  under  clause  (1> 
of  this  subsection  until  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies compliance  with  such  order,  or  that  Its 
condition  giving  rise  to  iu  violation  has 
been  corrected. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  provide  all  such  Federal  agencies 
with  the  notification  necessary  for  tbe  pur- 
poses of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  order  to  further  Implement  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  tbe  Nation's  air, 
the  President  shall,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
section  cause  to  be  Issued  an  order  (A)  re- 
quiring each  Federal  agency  authorlxed  to 
enter  into  contracu  and  each  Federal  a^n- 
cy  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
assistance  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  con- 
tract to  effectuate  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
this  Act  in  such  contracting  or  assistance 
activities,  and  iB)  setting  forth  procedures, 
sanctions,  penalties,  and  such  other  pro- 
visions. OS  the  President  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  requirement. 

"(d>  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  where  he  determines 
such  exemption  is  necessary  In  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  United  States  and  he 
shall  notify  tbe  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

"(e)  The  President  aball  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  on  measures  token  toward  im- 
plementing the  purpoee  and  intent  of  this 
section,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  im- 
plementation of  this  eectlon. 
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"Sxc.  307.  (&)  No  person  Khali  discbarge 
or  la  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  dl5Ch*rged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  or  any  authorized  rcp- 
resentaUTe  of  employees  of  any  alleged  vio- 
lator by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such  em- 
ployee or  represeDtitlve  has  fUed,  instituted. 
or  caused  to  be  filed  or  instituted  any  pro- 
ce«lln«  under  this  Act.  or  bu  testified  or 
U  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding  resulting 
from  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  emptoyee  or  a  representatlTe  ot 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been  dla- 
eharged  or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
auch  violation  occxira,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  alleged  dis- 
charge or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  cf  Labor  shall 
causa  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  be 
deems  appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall 
proTldo  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  enable  the 
P&rtles  to  present  information  relating  to 
such  violation.  The  parties  shall  b«  given 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
bearing  at  least  Ave  days  prior  to  the  he*r- 
ing.  Any  such  hfarlnf  shall  be  of  record  and 
ahail  be  subject  to  section  6M  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds 
that  such  violation  did  occur,  be  shall  Issue 
a  decision.  Incorporating  an  order  therein, 
requiring  the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion to  take  such  affirmative  action  to  abate 
the  violation  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems 
appropriate,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  rehlrtng  or  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  to  his 
former  position  with  compensation.  If  he 
finds  that  there  was  no  such  violation,  he 
shall  Issue  an  order  denying  the  application. 
Such  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
under  t*^**  subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. Violations  by  any  person  of  subeeo- 
tion  <a)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  U6(a)  (4). 

"(c)  Whenever  an  order  ts  issued  under 
this  paragraph,  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant, a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including  the  at- 
torney's fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  have  been  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  applicant  for.  or  In  connection 
with,  the  institution  and  prosecution  of  such 
proceedings,  shall  be  assessed  against  the  per- 
son committing  the  violation. 


"jTjuicua. 

"Bmc.  306.  (a)  Any  interested  person  may 
file  a  petition  against  the  Secretary  for  re- 
view (1)  of  any  promulgated  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standard,  goal.  probiblUon. 
emission  standard,  standard  of  performance, 
or  waiver  granted  pursuant  to  section  114 
(e)  (4)  of  thlB  Act.  in  the  United  States 
Ootirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  (3)  of  any  approved  or  promulgated 
implementation  plan,  Including  any  emis- 
sion requirement  therein,  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  appropriate 
Circuit.  Such  petlUon  shall  be  flied  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  promul- 
gation, approval,  or  waiver,  or  after  such 
date  whenever  it  ts  alleged  that  significant 
new  Information  has  become  available,  pray- 
ing that  such  promulgation  or  approval  be 
modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  Any 
determination  or  flnriing  of  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  challenge  under  this  subeectlon, 
shall  be  presumed  correct.  The  court  shall 
provide  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  r"m"'^Ti''^Tn<inr  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  or  any  other  provisloo 


of  law  Shalt  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  fiuch 
standard,  goal.  plan.  Including  any  emission 
requirement  therein,  prohlbltlOD,  emlaslaa 
standard,  standard  of  performance,  or 
waiver,  or  any  regulation  or  determination 
established  or  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
unless  and  until  the  court  determines  that 
the  party  requesting  such  stay  shows  that 
there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  such 
party  will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  matter 
subject  to  review  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  public  will  not  be  harmed  by  Euch  a 
stay. 

"(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  only  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ  of  certi- 
orari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"UAKDATOeT   UCKNSINO 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  654  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  that  the  Implementation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  113.  115,  or  303  of 
this  Act  requires  a  right  or  rights  under  any 
United  States  letters  patent  or  any  trade 
secret  or  knowhow  not  otherwise  reasonably 
available  be  made  available  to  others  to  fa- 
cilitate compliance  with  euch  sections,  he 
shall  order  the  owner  of  such  patent,  trade 
secret,  or  know-how  to  grant  to  each  ap- 
plicant making  written  request  therefor  a 
nonexclusive,  nontransferable  license  under 
any  such  patent,  patent  appUcatlon.  trade 
secret,  or  know-how.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  know-how  shall  Include  technical 
information  known  to  the  owner  thereof 
relating  to  control  technology,  processes, 
operating  methods,  or  other  alternatives, 
including  written  manuals,  blueprints,  draw- 
ings, and  specifications. 

"(b)  No  license  granted  pursuant  to  sub- 
EeetloQ  (a)  shall  include  any  restriction, 
except: 

"(1)  reasonable  royalties  may  be  charged; 

"(3)  reaaonable  [irovlslons  may  be  made 
to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  know-how  or 
trade  secrets  to  third  persons: 

"(3)  reasonable  provisions  may  be  made 
for  periodic  royalty  payments  by  the  licensee 
and  Inspection  of  the  relevant  books  and 
records  of  the  licensee  by  an  Independent 
auditor  or  other  person  acceptable  to  both 
licensor  and  licensee,  who  shall  report  to  the 
licensor  only  the  amount  of  the  royalty  due 
and  payable: 

"(4)  reasonable  provLalons  may  be  made 
for  cancellation  of  the  license  upon  failure 
of  the  licensee  to  make  the  reports,  pay  the 
royalties,  permit  the  inspection  of  his  books 
and  records,  or  for  disclosure  of  knowhow 
or  trade  secrets  to  a  third  person  as  here- 
inabove provided: 

"(6)  reasonable  provisions  may  be  made 
to  prevent  further  use  or  disclosure  by  the 
licensee,  in  the  event  of  cancellation  of 
know-how  or  trade  secrets  acquired  by  the 
licensee  pursuant  to  such  license. 

"(c)  If  the  owner  of  any  United  States 
letters  patent,  patent  application,  trade  se- 
cret, or  know-how  and  any  applicant  for  a 
license  thereunder  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  are  unable  to  agree  upon  reasonable 
royalties  to  be  charged  under  such  license 
or  upon  any  other  provision  which  may  be 
included  in  such  license  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  any  such  disagreement  shall  be 
resolved  by  arbitration  under  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
Eociatlon  then  In  effect. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  Judg- 
ments, orders,  or  decrees  Issued  thereunder. 

"POUCT  BXVTBW 

"Sbc.  310.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  rerlsw 
any  matter  relating  to  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities granted  pursuant  to  this  Act  con- 
tained in  any  (1)  detailed  statement  pre- 
pared by  any  agency  or  Department  of  the 


Federal  Government  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
Sl-l&O,  and  (3)  proposed  regulations  pub- 
lished by  any  agency  or  Department  ot  the 
Federal  Oovemment  pursuant  to  any  statu- 
tory authority. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  detailed  statement  or  saeh 
proposed  regulations  Is  unsatisfactory  ttoax 
the  standpoint  of  public  health  or  wtifara 
or  environmental  quality,  the  matter  shall  bs 
referred  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  for  a  determination  and  recommen- 
dation to  the  President  which  shall  be  made 
public." 

Bkc.  13.  Redesignated  section  317  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "$134,300,000"  and  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1071,  SSSO.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
«33S,0O0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973". 

Ssc.  13-  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  to 
read  as  follows; 

"TTTLE  IV— NOISE  POLLUTION 

"Sxc.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act  of  1970*. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control,  and  shall  carry  out 
through  such  Office  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  noise  and  Its  effect 
on  the  public  health  and  welfare  in  order  to 
(1)  Identify  and  classify  causes  and  sources 
of  noise,  and  (3)  determine — 

"(A)    effects  at  various  levels; 

"(B)  projected  growth  of  noise  levels  in 
urban  areas  through  the  year  3000; 

"(C)  the  psychological  and  physiological 
effect  on  humans; 

"(D)  effects  of  sporadic  extreme  noise 
(such  as  Jet  noise  near  airports)  as  com- 
pired  with  constant  noise; 

"(E)  effect  on  wildlife  and  pr(q>erty  (In- 
cluding values): 

"(F)  effect  of  sonic  booms  on  property 
(Including  Talues);  and 

"(Q)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of 
interest  In  the  public  welfare. 

"(b)  In  considering  such  investl^^tlan, 
the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  hearings,  con- 
duct research,  experiments,  demonstrations. 
and  studies.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  investigation  and  study,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation or  other  action,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  any  Federal  d»- 
partment  or  agency  Is  carrying  out  or  spon- 
soring any  activity  resulting  in  noise  which 
the  Secretary  determloes  amounts  to  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  or  Is  otherwise  objectionable. 
such  department  or  agency  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  to  determine  possible  m**f 
of  abating  such  noise. 

"Szc-  403.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amount,  not  to  exceed  •80.000,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  thU  Utle." 


OFFICIAL  MISSTATEMENTS  ABOUT 
OUR  REAL  FOREIGN  TRADE 
POSITION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  has  recently  Is* 
6ued  a  report  vamlng  against  the  con- 
sequences of  prolonged  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficits.  We  have  been  running 
deflcite  in  our  balance  of  payments  In 
every  year  since  1950  with  the  excep- 
tions of  1957  and  1067. 

For  the  first  half  of  1970  the  balance- 
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of-payments  deflcit,  under  the  tradition- 
al basis  of  measurement,  was  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $6  billion.  On  an- 
other basis  of  measurement — ^the  so- 
called  official  settlement  method — 
the  balance-or-pajanents  deflcit  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  %S>  bllUou 

One  of  the  major  problems  we  face 
in  searching  for  solutions  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  is  misleading 
information  on  our  balance  of  trade. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  re- 
cently Issued  monthly  trade  statistics 
which  have  been  widely  reported  by  the 
press  as  showing  "a  booming  surplus"  of 
exports  over  imports.  Tunning  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  more  than  (5  billion"  for 
June  and  July.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  so-called  surplus  indicates  that  the 
country  would  be  better  off  without  the 
major  trade  legislation  awaiting  House 
action  that  would  Impose  mandatory  Im- 
port quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes,  and 
facilitate  import  limitations  on  other 
products.  To  cite  2  months'  statistics  as 
evidence  of  a  basic  reversal  in  our  trade 
position  in  grasping  at  straws.  It  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  how  misleading  facts  cre- 
ate erroneous  conclusions. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics give  a  false  impression  that  this 
country  enjoys  a  highly  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  when,  in  fact,  if  our  trade 
balance  were  accurately  tabulated.  It 
would  show  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade. 

For  too  long  the  public  has  been  mis- 
led into  believing  that  we  have  a  "fa- 
3  vorable  balance  of  trade."  The  proix>- 
X  Dents  of  our  "one  way  free  trade  phi- 
losophy" have  argued  that  our  trade  ne- 
gotiations have  been  an  unmitigated 
success  since  they  have  resulted  in  a  "fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade."  E\'en  our  ne- 
gotiators have  put  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  using  our  misleading 
statistics  and  providing  their  negotiat- 
ing counterparts  with  the  ammunition  to 
destroy  our  negotiating  position.  AH  the 
foreign  negotiator  has  to  do  is  read  back 
the  statements  of  our  negotiators  about 
how  favorable  our  trade  picture  Is,  and 
how  if  we  do  anything  here  to  protect 
our  industries,  they— the  foreigners — 
will  retaliate,  and  our  negotiating  pac- 
tion is  destroyed.  If  you  read  back  to  a 
man  his  own  words  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
repudiate  the  thought  behind  them. 

So  here  are  our  own  negotiators  using 
misleading  trade  statistics,  misleading 
Congress,  misleading  the  American  pub- 
lic, misleading  the  world,  and  defeating 
their  own  objectives  In  representing 
American  interests. 

All  foreign  countries  have  to  do  is  read 
back  to  them  their  own  false  statements 
which  they  make.  Those  false  statements 
are  picked  up  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  is  probably  the  only 
American  newspaper  that  diplomats  in 
foreign  governments  usually  read,  and 
they  caimot  understand  why  the  nnit«d 
States  Is  trying  to  save  some  domestic 
Interests,  when  our  national  policy  re- 
quires It. 

In  past  years — during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixties— our  misleading  statistics  In- 


dicated that  our  balance  of  trade  was  in 
surplus  by  $5  to  17  billion.  In  more  recent 
years,  since  1967,  this  so-called  surplus 
has  dwindled  to  a  rate  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion. So,  even  under  the  most  rosy 
method  of  calculation,  the  balance  of 
trade  has  deteriorated  sharply  over  the 
last  4  or  6  years. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the 
whole  story.  Those  oCSclal  figures  belie 
the  fact  that  our  balance  of  trade  was 
never  as  favorable  as  the  otBcial  figures 
would  suggest,  and  that  we  have  a  large 
net  deflcit  on  commercial  exports  and 
Imports. 

Under  the  traditional  method  of  calcu- 
lating our  trade  balance,  our  exports  in- 
clude foreign  aid  giveaways  which  do  not 
earn  a  penny  of  foreign  exchange  for  the 
United  States.  When  we  give  wheat  or 
com  away  to  India,  for  example,  the 
farmer  receives  his  money  from  the  U.S. 
Oovemment,  not  from  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  taxpayer  pays 
for  the  wheat,  not  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment. As  far  as  our  balance  of  trade  is 
concerned,  we  Just  as  well  might  he 
dumping  it  Into  the  ocean.  In  fact,  we 
would  save  money.  I)ecause  we  would  save 
the  ocean  freight. 

On  the  import  side  of  the  equation  we 
do  not  Include  the  cost  of  insurance  and 
freight  in  computing  imports,  even 
though  most  other  countries  in  the  world, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  calculate  imports 
on  a  c.i.f.  basis.  The  Tariff  Commission 
has  done  some  calculations  showing  that 
if  you  computed  our  Imports,  on  the 
same  basis  that  most  other  countries 
compute  their  imports,  it  would  increase 
our  import  value  by  10  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  deduct  the 
foreign  giveaways  from  our  exports  and 
calculate  our  imports  the  same  way  that 
most  foreign  countries  do,  instead  of 
having  a  *1.4  billion  balance-of-trade 
surplus — last  year — In  1969.  we  would 
have  about  a  $44  billion  balance-ot-trade 
deflcit.  In  other  words,  the  statistics  over- 
state our  position  by  more  than  $5  billion. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  In 
1970.  Our  exports  are  reported  to  total 
$24.9  billion  for  the  period  January 
through  July.  If  we  subtract  the  foreign 
aid  giveaways,  the  net  figure  would  be 
about  $23.4  billion.  Our  imports,  f.o.b.. 


were  running  at  $22.9  billion  and.  If  we 
add  the  c.i.f.  factor  of  10  percent,  this 
would  increase  to  $25.2  billion,  leaving  us 
nith  a  net  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
of  S2.3  biUlon.  So.  what  is  widely  reported 
in  the  press  as  "a  txnming  surplus"  ac- 
tually turns  out  to  be  a  blooming  deflcit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  July  data  which  is 
being  widely  circulated  as  evidence  that 
we  do  not  need  the  major  trade  legisla- 
tion Just  alwut  to  pass  the  House.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  statistics  sbov 
exports  of  $3,683  million  and  Imports  of 
$3,242  milhon  for  a  net  "surplus"  of  $441 
million.  Some  analysts  multiply  this  by 
12  and  say  we  are  running  a  surplus  of 
over  $5  billion. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  If  we 
revise  these  misleading  figures.  Take  out 
the  foreign  aid  giveaways  and  our  ex- 
ports drop  some  $200  million  to  53,483 
million:  add  the  cJ.f.  factor  and  our  im- 
port bill  for  July  Increase  by  some  $324 
million  to  some  $3,566  million,  leaving 
us  with  a  net  deflcit  of  $83  million  for 
July.  If  we  then  multiplied  that  by  12 
we  could  say  our  balance  of  trade  Is 
running  in  deflcit  by  $996  million.  Not  a 
$5  billion  annualized  surplus,  Mr.  Freil- 
dent,  a  $996  million  annualized  deflcit 
for  that  month  on  that  basis  of  calcula- 
tion: and  that  is  the  best  month  so  far 
this  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  on  the 
fact  that  what  has  been  hailed  as  a  big 
export  surplus  in  Jime  or  July,  occurred 
at  a  time  of  domestic  recession,  growing 
unemployment,  and  huge  belance-of- 
payments  deficits.  If  we  need  a  domestic 
recession  to  create  a  phony  trade  sur- 
plus is  that  any  cause  for  rejoicing  about 
our  competitive  position?  It  is  suffice  to 
say  that  the  trade  statistics  currently 
published  are  a  misleading  indicator  of 
the  competitive  position  of  this  country 
in  world  markets  and  they  should  be 
changed  to  more  accurately  reflect  our 
true  competitive  posiUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoss  a 
chart  which  shows  how  completely  mis- 
leading are  the  figures  offered  by  the 
American  negotiaton  to  their  own  Oor- 
emment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoois, 
OS  follows: 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  another  chart,  showing  the  July 
trade  figures  before  and  after  adjust- 
ment and  also  a  statement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  which  has 
changed  Its  position  on  foreign  trade  be- 
cause it  has  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
what  I  am  saying  here  Is  right,  as  well 
as  for  other  reason?  that  are  equally 
cogent,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
July    trade   data 
[DoUan  In  mlllloasj 
Traditional  metbod  at  meacuremeat: 

EiporU 13.683 

imports 3.343 

Balance +441 

Revised  methods  of  calculation : 

Exports' 3.483 

Imports- ...™.-_., —  3,566 

Balance , — —       —83 

>  Oovenunent-Qnanced  exporu  estimated 
at  9200  million  (895  milUon  PL.  480:  1105 
million  AID». 

-  Imports  calculated  on  c,l^.  by  Tariff  Com- 
mission -4- IMF  (10  percent  dlfferenca). 

THB  Expoar  or  Amcsicak  Jobs 
(By  Andrew  J.  Btemlller) 
The  United  SUtes  poslUan  tn  world  trade 

deteriorated  In  the  1960s,  with  adverse  im- 
pa£ts  on  American  worken.  communities 
and  industries.  Th«  deterioration  continues 
in  the  ld70a,  with  further  duplacemeni  o( 
V.S.  production  and  loss  of  American  Joba. 

The  bo&lc  caixses  are  major  changes  in 
world  economic  reUtioniihlpa  during  the  past 
25  years,  which  accelerated  In  the  1960s. 
Among  these  changes  are  the  spread  of  gov- 
ernment-managed  national  economies,  the 
mtemauonallzatlon  of  technology,  the  sky- 
lYKRetm^  rise  of  investments  or  tJ3.  cocn- 
paoles  tn  foreign  subaldlarles  and  the  mush- 
rooming growth  of  the  U.S.-based  mulu-ua- 
tional  corporations. 

U.S  government  policies  and  doctrines, 
which  were  developed  to  meet  world  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  1930a  and  lIMOs. 
are  utterly  unrealistic  today.  Moreover  they 
contribute  to  undennlnlne  the  tf.S.  eco- 
nomic position  tn  the  world.  Their  contin- 
uation In  the  1970s  apeUi  furtlier  Iosmb  for 
VS.  production  and  employment. 

Solutions  cannot  await  additional  long- 
range  studies.  Action  must  start  now. 
Workers,  whose  Jobs  are  a*  stake — from  a 
rtsmg  tide  of  imports,  frequently  produced 
with  modem  technology  at  wages  50"  -W 
below  U.S  levels — must  not  be  told  to  wait 
another  year  or  two  or  three  for  the  findings 
of  yet  another  study,  while  the  displace- 
ment of  U-S.  production  and  export  of  Amer- 
ican Job  accelerates. 

Changes  lo  world  economic  relationships 
have  made  two  old  concepts — "free  trade" 
and  "protectionism" — outdated  and  Increas- 
ingly irrelevant.  U.S.  government  policy  must 
fac«  up  squarely  to  the  increasing  export 
of  American  technology  and  jobs  by  U.S. 
companies  for  their  own  private  advantage. 
V3  government  policy  must  also  face  up 
to  the  reality  that  foreign  governments  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  bar  Imports  from  the 
U3..  while  they  spur  exports  to  the  huge 
American  market. 

A  thorough  revision  of  U.S.  government 
posture  and  policies,  in  the  related  areas  of 
intematlonal  trade  and  mveetment.  Is  re- 
quired. The  AFIr-CIO  urgea  this  committee 
to  initiate  the  leglalsUon  needed  to  enable 
America  to  meet  the  economic  realities  of 
the  world  of  the  19706 — for  the  orderly  ex- 


pansion of  world  trude.  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  U.S.  trade  posi- 
tion In  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 

The  U.S.  ranks  first  among  nations  In 
world  trade.  But  this  raung  Is  essentially 
based  on  the  huge  size  of  the  American 
economy.  In  terms  of  the  share  of  world 
trade,  the  U.S.  position  has  been  decUnlng 
throughout  the  post-World  War  11  period. 
This  decline  continued  even  after  the  war- 
ravaged  economies  of  other  Industrial  na- 
tions returned  to  world  markets,  and  It  con- 
tinues at  a  more  rapid  rate  today. 

While  U.S.  exports  continued  to  increase — 
although  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  that  of 
most  other  Industrial  countries — Imports  also 
rose  throughout  the  pas':  35  years.  In  most  of 
the  latter  1960,  Imports  rose  much  faster 
than  exports.  Imports  also  increased  faster 
than  their  share  of  the  total  national  output 
of  gtwds  (excluding  services  and  struc- 
tures)— from  5.8S.  In  1960  to  approximately 
^Tc  In  1969.  For  many  specific  iudustrlejs  and 
products,  the  Impact  Is  much  greater  than 

Since  Imports  rose  much  faster  than  ex- 
porta  during  most  of  the  latter  19608.  the  re- 
ported menrbaadlse  trade  aurplu.t  dropped 
from  about  (6  billion  in  the  early  1960s  and 
•7.1  billion  in  1964  to  8800  mUlion  in  1968 
and  81.3  billion  In  1989.  If  government-fi- 
nanced AID  and  PL  480  sMpuieuta  arc  ex- 
cluded from  the  reported  volume  of  mer- 
chandise exports,  the  U.5.  bad  trade  deficits 
in  both  1968  and  1969. 

The  V3,  trade  poeltlon  has  been  worsening 
in  oompoaltlon.  as  well  as  volume,  with  im- 
ports of  manulacttired  goods — paru  and 
components,  as  well  as  finished  products — 
rismg  moet  rapidly. 

By  1968  and  1969.  the  U.S.  had  become  a 
net  Importer  of  steel,  autos.  trucks  and  part.5. 
as  well  as  such  products  as  clothing,  foot- 
wear and  glass.  A  flood  of  shoe  imports  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  expansion  of  U.S.  domestic 
shoe  sales  In  the  1960s.  Even  in  electrical  and 
non-electrical  machinery,  exports  increased 
less  rapidly  than  Lmporu.  with  de^r  signs  of 
(laager  for  the  period  ahead.  In  consumer 
elertrlcal  products,  imports  took  over  major 
parts  of  the  U.S.  market  in  recent  years. 

Prom  1960  to  1969.  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  doubled.  But  Imports  of  such  goods 
tripled.  Imports  of  finished  manufactured 
goods  rose  from  about  Zb^  of  all  Imports  in 
1961  to  over  half  of  all  Imports  In  1969. 
In  the  latter  year,  when  ImportA  generally 
rose  about  8.7*^,  Imports  of  finished  manu- 
factured goods  soared  18^. 

During  the  1960s,  the  expajislon  of  manu- 
factured exports  was  strongest  In  products 
which  are  based  on  advanced  technology, 
such  as  computers,  jet  aircraft,  control  in- 
stnuueuta  and  aome  organic  chemicals.  Such 
Industries  are  generally  capital-intensive, 
with  relatively  few  production  and  mainte- 
nance workers  for  each  dollar  of  production. 

The  expansion  of  exports  of  most  products 
was  hampered  by  barrier*  of  foreign  govern- 
ments by  the  sharply  Increasing  operations 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  and  other  foreign  af- 
filiates of  U.S.  companies. 

Detailed  Inlormatlon  on  the  Job  impact  of 
imports  IS  not  available.  T*here  are  some  Jobs 
involved  in  the  trsnsportatlon  and  distribu- 
tion of  Imports.  However,  there  are  Job 
losses  due  to  imports  that  compete  with 
U^.-made  products.  Moreover,  the  labor-in- 
tensive nature  of  much  of  the  great  import- 
expansion  of  the  1960s  has  caused  Klgnlflcaot 
losses  of  Job  opportunities,  particularly  for 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  production  work- 
ers— at  a  time  when  such  Job  opportunities 
were  sorely  needed.  And  the  shift  of  imports 
to  relatively  sophisticated  products  has  also 
caused  the  loss  of  skilled  industrial  Jobs. 

An  Indication  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
US.  trade  position  and  related  Job-losses  can 
be  found  in  the  substantial  change  In  the 
competitive  nature  of  imports.  In  the  19508, 
according    to    foreign    trade    experts,    onlj 


about  30*^ -40  ;-  Of  imporu  were  considered 
competlUve  with  U.S.-made  producU.  By 
1966.  according  to  a  report  by  Secretary 
Shult2  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  about  74  Vc  of  the  much  greater 
volume  of  Imports  were  "nearly  competitive 
with  domestic  producU."  About  li'"^  of  im- 
ports in  1966.  were  producta  not  produced  m 
the  U.S.  and  another  13%  were  goods  "pro- 
duced In  the  US  but  In  short  supply."  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Shults.  Between  the 
19508  and  the  latter  1960a.  the  total  volume 
of  imports  increased  sharply  and  competitive 
imports,  as  a  share  of  the  rapidly  rising  to- 
tal volume,  approximately  doubled. 

Temporary  factors  In  the  1960s  can  ex- 
plain only  part  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
U.S.  trade  position.  The  rising  price  level  in 
the  U.S.  since  1965  and  the  boom  of  business 
Investment  in  new  plants  and  machines  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  sharp  rise  of 
imports  and  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S. 
position. 

But  there  are  basic,  underlying  causes  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  trade  position. 
Temporary  factors — the  rising  US.  price 
level,  the  business  investment  boom  and  the 
Vietnam   war — merely   aggravated   them. 

The  Chaje- Manhattan  Bank  Newsletter 
for  June  1969  predicted  a  further  slippage 
of  the  US.  share  of  world  trade  by  1973. 
Moreover,  It  predicts  a  slower  rise  of  exports 
of  "technologically  advanced  products," 
while  Imports  of  such  prcducts  are  expected 
to  continue  to  increase  rather  rapidly. 
"Thus,"  states  the  bank  newsletter,  "pros- 
pects for  an  Improved  U.S.  trade  balance 
remain  dim." 

NXW    DEVELOPMEITTB   IN    TBC    ISflO'S 

Among  the  major  changes  In  world  eco- 
nomic relationships  during  the  past  25  years, 
which  accelerated  in  the  1960s,  have  been 
the  following: 

1.  By  the  latter  19505,  the  war-shattered 
economies  of  Germany.  Japan,  etc.,  were  re- 
vived, with  newly  Installed  plnnt  and  equip- 
ment and  Increasing  strength  In  world  trade. 
Some  effects  of  such  Amen  can -aided  revival 
of  the  war-ravaged  economies  on  the  U.S. 
trad?  position  were  to  be  expected.  But  these 
effects  hftve  not  atabUlxed.  The  U.S.  share  of 
world  exports  of  manufactured  goods  con- 
tinued to  decline  In  both  the  19508  and 
1960s. 

However,  the  desired  revival  of  these  war- 
ravaged  economies.  In  Itself,  can  hardly  be 
the  reason  for  the  deterioration  of  the  U.5. 
position. 

2.  In  the  19608.  another  development  was 
the  emergence  of  trading  blocs,  such  as  the 
European  Common  Market,  with  Its  inward- 
looking,   protectionist  tendenclee. 

The  Common  Market  countries  have  greatly 
expanded  their  world  trade.  As  a  bloc,  the 
Common  Market  is  now  the  world's  greatest 
exporter.  Yet  these  Common  Market  coun- 
tries maintain  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  and 
many  of  these  barriers  have  been  Imposed 
in  the  past  10  years— despite  U.S.-alded 
eoonomlc  revival  and  Increasing  prowess  In 
world  trade. 

These  major  trading  nations  have  not  sig- 
nificantly readjusted  their  trade  arrange- 
ments— after  achieving  great  export 
strength— to  provide  equitable,  two-way  ar- 
rangements with  the  U.S. 

3.  In  the  past  36  years,  there  has  been  the 
spread  of  managed  national  economies — with 
varying  degrees  of  government  management, 
regulation  and  control  over  economic  ac- 
tlvltlee,  including  foreign  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. The  U.S.  Is  now  confronted  by  com- 
plex governmental  ecouomic  arrangements 
In  other  countries  to  spur  exports  (direct 
and  Indirect  subsidies,  etc.)  and  to  bar  or 
hold  down  Importa  (direct  and  Indirect  bar- 
riers) .  Examples  Include  numerous  Japanese 
quotas  on  imports,  the  Oem:ian  border  tax 
and   the  Mexican  border  problem. 

The  FederftI  Beserve  Bulletin  of  April  1968 
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reported  that  "some  goods  In  which  the  U.S. 
competitive  advantage  Is  large  are  not  freely 
admitted  to  some  foreign  markets.  They  are 
BUbJect  to  quotas,  usually  stringent  health 
and  technical  standards,  equalization  levies 
and  other  special  Import  taxes,  marketing 
agreements.  and  mixing  requirements 
whereby  stipulated  amounts  of  local  prod- 
ucts must  be  used.  Such  restrictions  have 
limited  US.  exporte  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  poultry  and  some  agricul- 
tiiral  products:  and  also  coal  and  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products,  including 
computers,  autos,  heavy  electrical  equipment, 
drugs  and  fabrics." 

4.  The  Internationalization  of  technology 
haa  been  reducing  or  eliminating  the  former 
US.  productivity  lead  In  many  industries 
and  product  lines. 

In  many  products,  the  lead  In  technology 
and  productivity,  which  enabled  high-wage 
U.S.  Industries  to  compete  successfully  In 
world  markets,  even  against  low-wage  com- 
petition, has  been  reduced  or  ellnUnated 

Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Labor  George 
Htldebrand  explained  to  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council's  Labor  Affairs  Commit- 
tee m  September  1989:  "It  has  often  been 
assumed  that  high  US.  wages  and  better 
working  conditions  were  largely  offset  by 
high  U.S.  productivity  and  a  strong  Internal 
market.  Increasingly,  however,  the  spread  of 
afcills  and  technology,  licensing  arrange- 
ments and  heavy  investment  in  new  and 
etncieut  facilities  In  foreign  lands  have  all 
ser\-ed  to  Increase  foreign  productivity  with- 
out comparable  Increases  In  wagee." 

Much  of  the  U.S.  technology,  which  has 
rapidly  skipped  over  national  boundary 
lines,  has  been  developed  with  U.S.  govern- 
ment expenditures,  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

6.  The  sharp  rise  of  foreign  investments 
of  U.S  firms  In  foreign  subsidiaries — accom- 
panied by  licensing  arrangements,  patent 
agreements.  Joint  ventures,  etc.,  of  US.  com- 
panies with  foreign  firms — has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  internationaUsatlon  of 
technology  and  its  deteriorating  effects  on 
the  US  trade  position. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  the  paAt  25  rears. 
U.S.  firms  established  about  8.000  foreign 
subsidiaries,  mostly  In  manufacturing. 

Direct  investments  of  US.  firms  In  foreign 
subsidiaries,  pianu  and  other  facilities 
soared  from  83.8  billion  in  i960  to  8106 
billion  m  1969  and  an  estimated  813.7  btlllon 
in  1970 — ^partly  financed  by  outflo>wa  at  US. 
capital,  partly  by  plowed-back  profits  and 
depreciation  of  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
partly  by  foreign- raised  capital.  The  out- 
flows of  private  U.S.  capital  that  have 
financed  part  of  these  soaring  Investments 
have  been  a  major  factor  In  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  prohlema. 

Foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  and  for- 
eign companies  using  US.  license,  patents. 
etc.  with  U.S.  technology — and.  thereby. 
with  productivity  levels  that  are  close  to 
those  In  aUnllar  U.S.  plants — can  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  lower  wage-  and  fringe- 
benefit  costs  and  produce  goods  at  lower 
umt  coats.  Many  such  foreign  subsidiary 
plants,  operating  with  American  technology 
and  know-how,  pay  workers  as  little  as  15 
cents  an  hour. 

This  development  has  displaced  U.8.  pro- 
duction. It  has  meant  the  export  of  American 
Jobs  to  sutxsldlary  plants  of  American  com- 
panies in  foreign  countries.  It  has  restilted 
in  the  loss  of  exports  to  third-country  mar- 
kets. It  haa  meant  a  growing  tide  of  imports 
from  foreign  subsidiaries  into  the  U.S.  Amer- 
ican workers  have  been  the  losers. 

6.  The  rapid  spread  of  U.S. -based  multi- 
national corporations — firms  with  plants,  of- 
fices, sales  agencies,  licensing  arrangements, 
etc.,  m  as  many  as  40  or  more  countries — is 
a  new  factor  of  growing  Importance  In  the 
deteriorating  US.  position  in  world  trade. 
They  can  manipulate  the  location  of  opera- 


tions, depending  on  labor  costs,  taxes  and 
foreign  exchange  rates.  They  can  Juggle  ex- 
ports, imports,  prices,  dividends,  from  one 
country  to  another  within  the  same  corporate 
structure. 

Multi-national  companies  attempt  to  use  a 
eystetns  approach  to  global  production,  dis- 
tribution and  sales.  With  plants  and  other 
facilities  spread  through  numerous  countries. 
multinational  firms  can  and  do  Juggle  the 
production  of  components  and  assembly  op- 
erations, license  and  patent  agreements,  dis- 
tribution aud  shipping  and  sales  arrange- 
ments to  maximize  the  gains  of  the  firm. 
What  finally  shows  up  as  U.S.  exports  and 
imports  is,  to  an  increasing  degree,  the  re- 
sult of  intra-oorporate  decisions,  made  by 
the  private  managers  of  US-based  inter- 
national companies  for  the  private  advan- 
tage of  the  firm. 

A  mulil-natlonal  corporation  can  produce 
components  tn  widely  separated  planu  in 
Korea.  Taiwan  and  the  US.  assemble  the 
product  m  a  plant  in  Mexico  and  sell  the 
goods  in  the  U.S. — with  a  U.S.-brand  name. 

Moreover,  when  such  goods  are  sold  in  the 
American  maricet,  they  are  sold  at  Ameri- 
can prices.  So  the  American  worker  loses 
his  Job  and  the  American  consumer  pays  the 
same  price  or  close  to  it.  The  beneficiaries 
are  the  U  S  -ttased  multi-national  companies. 

The  fact  that  other  nations  have  high,  and 
often  prohibitive,  barriers  to  U.S.  exports, 
wblle  the  U.S.  is  a  relatively  open  market 
for  industrial  goods,  means  that  U.S.-based 
multi-national  companies  can  have  relatively 
free  rein  both  abroad  and  at  home,  while 
U.S.  workers'  Jobs,  incomes  and  communi- 
ties pay  the  price.  So  wonder  that  spokesmen 
for  multi-national  corporations  usually  ad- 
vocate a  free  trade  policy  for  the  US, — free- 
dom to  mampulate  operations,  prices,  sales. 
profits,  etc..  and  to  ship  back  whatever  they 
wish,  for  sale  tn  the  US.  market — for  the 
benefit  of  the  managers  and  stockholders  of 
the  corporation,  regardless  of  adverse  Im- 
pa::ts  on  American  workers,  communities  and 
the  nation. 

The  claims  of  multi-national  corporations 
that  foreign  Investments  always  help  to 
boost  U.S.  exports  Is  not  true.  A  study  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  reported  In  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  May  1969, 
stated:  '"nie  great  majority  of  US.  parent 
companies  (and)  of  foreign  affiliates  con- 
tributed very  little  of  U.S.  export  trade.  This 
suggest«  that  foreign  direct  Investments  by 
U.S.  oorporatlons  do  not  neceeaarlly  con- 
tribute to  the  export  trade  of  these  corpora- 
tloos." 

In  fact  the  operations  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries often  substitute  for  U.S.  exports — to 
the  countries  of  the  subsidiary  operations 
and  to  third-country  markets,  with  impacts 
on  Job  opportunities.  For  example,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reports  that  In  chemicals, 
non-el  ectriCAl  and  electrical  machinery — 
which  account  for  about  one-h&lf  of  US. 
mantifoctured  exporta — foreign  subeldlarlea 
of  U.S.  firms  exported  81.9  billion  In  1865  to 
third  countries,  amounting  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  such  exports  from  the  US. 

Moreover,  foreign  subsidiary  (^>erutlona  re- 
sult In  Increased  imports  into  the  U-S. — fre- 
qtiently  displacing  US.  production  and  em- 
ployment. In  April  1969  Oommerce  Depart- 
ment report  on  fCHVlgn  trade  states:  'The 
Increase  in  imports  of  manufactures  haa  re- 
sulted In  part  from  the  establishment  of 
plants  by  U.S.  firms  in  low-wage  countries  to 
produce  for  the  US.  market,  as  In  the  case 
of  TV  picture  tubes  and  clothing.  Precise 
data  are  not  available  to  develop  this  obser- 
vatl<m  fully."  The  report  also  declares: 
"Technology  la  rapidly  diffused  among  ad- 
vanced countries.  EtnxTpean  and  Japanese 
manufacturers  are  penetrating  the  American 
market  even  in  the  most  advanced  product 
areas  whera  we  have  been  exporting  tech- 
nology. The  more  rapid  rate  of  Increase  ol 
Imports  than  exports  Implies  a  larger  prob- 


lem In  future  years.  Some  of  these  Imports 
will  come  from  foreign  subsldlartes  of  afSll- 
ates  of  US.  firms." 

The  growth  of  multi-national  oompanjes. 
In  the  1960s,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Intematlonal  banUng — 
much  of  It  by  U-S.-baaed  bonks.  The  London 
Economist  of  November  15.  1969.  stated:  "It 
is  without  precedent  that  banks  should  have 
Joined  forces  across  national  frontiers  to  es- 
tablish multi-national  institutions  with 
their  own  separate  Identities." 

These  Intematlonal  banks  have  t>een  serv- 
icing and  helping  to  finance  the  multi-na- 
tional companies.  They  move  mooey  back 
and  forth  across  national  boundary  lines 
"heyond  the  effective  reach  of  the  national 
monetary  policies  of  any  country,"  as  the 
London  Economist  pointed  out. 

US.-based  multi-national  banks  have  suc- 
ceeded. Increasingly,  In  moving  beyond  the 
eSecu  of  US.  monetary  policy.  Just  as  U.S.- 
based  multi-national  companies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  Juggling  production,  distribution 
ftr\i\  eales  across  national  frontiers,  with  dif- 
ferent laws,  customs,  taxes,  living  standards 
and  currencies. 

The  spreading  operations  of  U.S--haeed 
multi-national  companies  are  an  important 
factor  in  both  the  surge  of  manufactured  im- 
ports Into  the  U.B-  and  the  absolute  alow- 
down  or  the  a:owlng  rise  of  US.  exports  in 
many  product-Unes. 

Foreign  trade  experts  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  near-future  Impacts  of  for- 
eign subaldlarles  of  US.-based  multi-national 
corporaUona  on  eiporu  aud  Imports  of  such 
m,aJor  commodities  as  chemicals,  non-elec- 
trical machinery  (Including  engines,  office 
and  metal-working  machinery,  construction 
and  factory  equipment)  and  electrical  pro- 
ducts (including  generators,  power  machin- 
ery, motor*.  TV  radios,  household  equipment 
and  control  instruments). 

Thwe  multi-nationals  now  account  for 
about  one-half  of  US.  exports.  About  2fi% 
are  direct  transactions  between  the  parent 
and  subsidiaries.  Probably  another  36%  In- 
volve the  multi-nationals  and  their  other 
business  relations — licensees,  foreign  patent 
holders,  foreign  Joint  ventiires,  etc 

A  ^mliar  or  larger  percentage  of  Imports 
is  alao  intra-corporate — ^involving  the  trans- 
actions at  US.-based  multi-national  firms 
with  their  subeidlarles  and  other  btialnesa 
arrangements. 

These  closed-system,  intra-oorporate  trans- 
actions are  hardly  compeUtlve.  They  are  not 
trade.  And  "foreign"  la  hardly  the  word  far 
them. 

The  US.-based  multi-nationals  have  buI>- 
stantlolly  affected  the  volume  and  compo- 
sition of  US.  exports — through  competition 
with  US-produced  goods  in  third-country 
markets,  as  well  as  In  the  country  of  the 
subeldlary.  They  have  greatly  affected  the 
volume  and  composiuon  of  impcats  into  the 
US. 

At  the  same  time,  a  large  percentage  of 
US.  exports  is  affected  by  the  management 
of  foreign  trade  by  foreign  governments— 
direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  for  exports  and 
harriers  to  imports. 

Therefore,  most  US.  foreign  trade  has 
UtUe  to  do  with  what  most  pec^ie  consider 
competition.  Text  book  theories  of  foreign 
trade — and  government  policies  based  on 
such  theories —  are  increasingly  irrelevant  in 
the  real  vrortd  of  trade  and  investment  In 
1970. 

THX  ZICPACT  OF   VS.  TXADX   DETnUOXATIOIf 
OH   WOSKKSS 

The  deterioration  of  the  US.  foreign  trade 
position  has  obvious  impacts  on  Jobs,  on  ocd- 
lective  bargaining  strength  of  unions,  on 
wages  and  labor  standards  lo  adversely  af- 
fected industries. 

Precise  statistics  on  the  Job  loss  of  Im- 
ports are  not  available  and  estimates  of  the 
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Job  Impact  of  exp<Ht5  are  only  rough  guessea 
that  are  clouded  by  the  tocreaatas  com- 
plexity ot  trade  patterua. 

DaTortunfttely.  foreign  trade  experts  usu- 
ally show  little  Intereet  and  even  lass  knowl- 
edge about  the  employment  impacts  of  de- 
velopments Ln  foreign  trade. 

Oae  rough  Indication  of  Job  loses  was  Sec- 
retary Shuiu'5  estimate,  presented  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Cotninlttee  of  Congress,  that 
"about  l.B  million  Jobs  in  1966  would  have 
b«en  required  In  the  VS.  to  produce  the 
equivalent  value"  of  the  74%  of  Imports 
into  the  VJA.  that  were  competitive  with 
UJS.-msde  products. 

Secretary  Shultz  brought  these  figures  up 
to  date  ID  b)a  5tat«mflnt  to  this  cornxolttee 
li^t  week,  when  he  said:  **In  1969,  If  we  bad 
Bt'.empted  to  produce  domestically  goods 
equivalent  in  value  to  such  Imports,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  estimated 
that  we  would  have  needed  3.6  million  addi- 
tional   worJtera.    .    .    ." 

These  rough  estimates  indicate  the  loss  of 
Approximately  700,000  American  Joba  in  the 
three  yeaxs  1966-1969,  as  a  result  of  the  rising 
tide  of  imports  that  compete  with  U£.-made 
products. 

Secretary  Sbultz's  estimates  omitted  the 
additional  Job  losses  due  to  the  sales  of  for- 
eign 5ub6idlarlfs  in  foreign  countries.  In  com- 
petition with  the  U5.-madB  products.  Any- 
thing like  a  full  picture  of  the  Job-impact  of 
foreign  trade  developments  is  lacking. 

The  tact  of  increasing  Job  losses  Is  clear. 
And  recent  changes  in  the  composition  of 
exports  and  Imports  have  been  a  special  bur- 
den on  semi-skilled  and  unskUted  produc- 
tion workers  In  an  Increasing  number  of  In- 
dustries and  product  lines. 

The  loss  of  Job  opportunities  has  occurred 
at  a  Ume  of  urgently -needed  unskilled  and 
semJ-skUIed  production  Jobs,  as  well  as  skilled 
Industrial  Jobs,  in  the  U.S.  labor  force,  which 
is  growing  about  1.5  million  persons  each 
year.  These  are  the  blue-collar  Jobs  that  are 
being  affected  by  spreading  layoffs  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks. 

Production  and  maintenance  workers  are 
being  forced  to  bear  most  of  the  burden  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  position  in  for- 
eign trade.  There  are  the  same  non-super- 
visory workers^tncludlng  skilled  employes — 
who  t>cmr  most  of  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
Administration  policy  of  severe  eeonomic 
restraint,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  radical 
and  rapid  technological  change. 

Two  months  ago.  for  example.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  provided  an  illustration.  It 
reported  that  Zenith  Radio  Corporation  had 
■aid  It  WD\ild  "reduce  its  work  force  by  about 
9.000  Jobs  this  year,  and  more  than  one- 
chlrd  of  those  laid  off  wlU  be  blacks."  The 
chairman.  Joseph  8.  Wright,  said  that.  In 
addition  to  the  3.000  layoffs  this  year,  prob- 
ably another  4.000  layoffs  will  occur  in  1971. 
Why?  Because  Zenith  is  building  a  giant 
new  plant  m  Taiwan. 

The  increasing  export  of  American  Jobs 
threatens  to  undermine  domestic  living 
standards  and  the  growth  of  constimer  mar- 
kets at  home.  When  an  American  corpora- 
tion exports  American  Jobs.  It  weakens  a 
part  of  Its  potential  market.  Zenith  won't 
b«  selling  many  of  Its  products  in  Taiwan. 
It  via  be  paying  wages  as  little  as  16  cents 
an  hour  so  none  of  Zenith's  workers  In  Tai- 
wan wUI  be  able  to  afford  them.  And.  of 
ooune.  the  workers  Zenith  lays  off  here — 
black  and  white  alike — won't  C>e  able  to  buy 
them  either. 

Another  story,  ts  the  New  Tork  Times 
of  May  13.  1970.  reported  from  South  Korea, 
about  a  Motorola  plant,  outside  of  Seoul: 
"Because  labor  Is  lass  azpeoslve  In  Korea, 
production  costs  are  one-tenth  those  of  a 
similar  plant  in  Phoenix." 

Th«  report  suted:  "Oeorge  A.  Needbam. 
representative  director  of  the  Bfotorola  Com- 
p&ny'B  electronic  component  assembly  plant 


on  the  outskirts  of  Seoul,  told  visitors  to  the 
bright,  modern  factory  that  total  produc- 
tion costs  In  Korea  were  one-tenth  of  costs 
for  similar  production  at  Motorola's  plant 
la  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

"He  also  noted  that  it  took  two  weeks  less 
time  to  tram  Korean  girls  to  assemble  semi- 
conductors and  transistors  than  to  teach 
American  girls  the  same  Job. 

"  "The  girls  here  are  more  motivated,'  ex- 
plained Mr.  Needham.  Iiife  Is  tough  In  this 
country.  These  people  really  need  this 
work." " 

Although  this  account  did  not  report 
the  wage  levels  in  the  Motorola  plant.  It 
noted  that  wages  in  a  nearby  plywood  plant 
ranged  from  933  to  HS  a  month,  for  six-day 
weeks  of  10  to  11  hotirs  of  work  per  day. 

There  have  been  other  adverse  Impacts 
on  workers,  as  well  as  Job  losses.  Imports 
are  sometimes  encouraged  as  a  supposed 
"discipline"  on  prices.  Often,  the  American 
consumer  benefits  not  at  all — the  imports 
are  sold  at  the  American  price.  Or,  frequent- 
ly, the  price  differential  to  the  customer  is 
small  and  the  profit  margin  to  the  business 
widens.  The  "discipline"  is  usually  most 
effectively  directed  to  the  labor  cost — to  the 
workers'  collective  bargalnmg  strength  and 
their  ability  to  negotiate  improved  wages 
and  fringe  benefits.  For  example,  In  1867  and 
1966,  the  copper  imports  of  major  corpora- 
tions contributed  to  delaying  achievement 
of  a  settlement,  of  the  strike  of  U£.  copper 
workers. 

The  adverse  Impaou  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  UB.  position  In  foreign  trade  are 
much  tougher  and  more  direct  on  workers 
than  on  capital  or  top-managment  officials 
Capital  is  mobile — Investments  can  be  moved 
out  of  an  unprofitable  business  to  other  in- 
dustries, companies  sjid  countries.  Owners 
and  top-management  are  more  mobile  than 
workers.  Is  contrast,  workers  have  great 
stakes  in  their  Jobs  and  their  communltl^ — 
skills  that  are  related  to  the  Job  or  industry, 
seniority  and  seniority -related  benefits,  in- 
vestment m  a  home,  a  stake  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, schools  and  church. 

trwm  poucxxs  Foa  thi  isto's 
In  the  setting  of  world  economic  realities. 
In  1970,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  to  thoroughly  revise  government 
policies  affecting  international  trade  and  In- 
vestment. 

The  choice  is  not  between  free  trade  and 
protectionist  theories.  Free,  competitive  trade 
relations  hardly  exist  any  longer  In  this 
world  of  managed  national  economics  and 
the  large-scale  operations  of  foreign  subsld- 
isnes  of  U.S  companies.  It  is  neither  pos- 
sible for  the  American  economy  to  hide  be- 
hind high  tariff  walls  nor  to  pretend  that 
free,  competitive  trade  relations  are  possible. 
There  Is  a  need  to:  1)  move  ahead  rapidly 
for  an  orderly  expansion  of  world  trade,  with 
VS.  cooslderations  as  the  starting  point  for 
U3  policy  and  posture,  based  on  the  premise 
that  trade  Is  a  complex  network  of  inter- 
relationships and  3]  establish  trade  and  in- 
vestment policies  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
investments  and  operations  of  US.  com- 
panies nnd  bonks 

U.3.  government  measures  are  required: 
1.  To  stop  helping  uid  subsidizing  VJ&. 
companies  in  setting  up  and  operating  for- 
eign subsldles—to  repeal  Section  607  and 
similar  proi  islons  of  the  Tariff  Code,  for  ex- 
smpJe.  and  to  repeal  the  tax  provision  which 
permits  the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes  on  the  in- 
come of  U.S  companies  from  their  foreign 
subsidisrles. 

3.  To  supervise  and  curb  the  substantial 
outfiows  of  American  companies  for  invesL- 
ment  in  foreign  opsratlons. 

a.  To  develop  regulations  covering  U.S.- 
based  multi-national  companlea. 

4.  To  press,  in  appropriate  International 
agencies,  for  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional fair  labor  standards  In  world  trade. 


9.  As  a  stop-gap  in  the  face  of  growing  un- 
reeolved  problems,  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
imports  into  the  U.S.  of  a  variety  of  goods 
and  product-lines,  in  which  sharply  rising 
Imports  are  displacing  significant  percent- 
ages of  U.3.  production  and  employment  In 
such  markets. 

Orderly  maTk€ting 

The  need  for  guarding  against  a  sharp  la- 
rush  of  Imports  of  any  product  or  com- 
ponent— to  prevent  adverse  Impacts  on 
American  workers,  communities,  firms  or  In- 
dustries— has  become  crucial. 
"The  existing  escape  clause  mechanism  Is 
woefully  inadequate,  ss  experience  has  un- 
fortunately proven.  Even  a  much-needed, 
improved  escape  clause.  In  Itself,  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  guard  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  a  rising  tide  of  Imports  on  American  work- 
ers and  the  disruption  of  domestic  markets. 

The  APTr-CIO,  therefore,  supports  the  gen- 
eral approach  of  the  Orderly  Marketing  bill, 
H.R.  9913.  introduc«d  by  Congressman  James 
A.  Burke  of  Masaachusetu,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Imports  through  the  Imposition  of  quotas 
on  imports  of  a  product  or  component,  when- 
ever a  significant  share  of  the  n.S.  market 
in  such  a  product  or  component  is  threat- 
ened. International  agreements  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  would  supersede  the  imposition 
of  Import  limitations,  but  quotas  would  be 
established  for  imports  from  countries  that 
are  not  party  to  the  agreements. 

This  approach  provides  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  articles  Imported  into  the  13 A., 
as  well  as  a  flexible  basis  for  allowing  foreign- 
produced  products  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
the  growth  of  the  VS.  market  In  the  product 
or  coo^Kjnent. 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963,  Con- 
gress recognised  the  concept  of  orderly  mar- 
keting in  Section  363,  which  provides  for  in- 
ternational agreements  on  such  Import  lim- 
itations. But  this  provision  has  not  worked. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Committee  to 
adopt  legislation  along  the  Unas  of  the  Or- 
derly hlarkettng  blU. 

Th€  tacape  clause 

The  Escape  Clause,  under  Title  m  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  has  not  worked 
satisfactorily. 

Both  the  AdminlstraUon  blU  (HJl.  14870) 
and  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  (HJt.  16930)  recognise  the 
need  to  remove  the  requirement  to  find  a 
causal  relationship  between  a  tariff  oonces- 
sion  and  the  injtiry  that  results  from  imports. 
Thus,  both  bills  would  remove  the  burden- 
some, technical  impediments  to  wtvritng  m- 
Jury  from  imporu. 

However,  theae  two  bills  differ  on  whether 
the  imports  are  a  "primary  cause"  of  In- 
jury, as  m  the  Administration  bill,  or  a  "sub- 
stantial cause,"  as  in  Chairman  MUls*  bill. 
We  believe  that  the  Chairman's  bill  provides 
a  more  realistic  test  and  we  support  It.  Our 
conoem  is  that  imports  be  reoognlxed  as  a 
cause  of  injury. 

Both  bills  propose  changes  thst  affect  the 
government's  authority  to  reduce  duties,  in 
compensation  for  an  Escape-Clause  action. 
We  believe  that  the  20*%  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  too  great  and  support  the 
proposal  of  H.R.  16930,  as  more  In  line  with 
the  AFL-CIO  request  that  this  authority 
should  be  "minimal." 

However,  the  most  important  cause  of  in- 
jury is  the  displscement  of  VS.  production 
and  export  of  American  Jobs,  while  the  Es- 
cape ClsuM  deils  with  injiuy  from  imports. 
We  euggest.  therefore,  that  the  relationship 
of  Injury  to  a  decllna  in  D.S.  production  be 
fitted  into  the  Escape  Clsuse  and  other  ad- 
justment sssistance  provisions. 

Unfair  foreign  reatrictUms 

The  Administration  baa  rvquaatad  that 
the  Congress  strengthen  the  gonnunaDf  > 
ability  to  act,  when  unfair  trade  barriers  in 
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foreign  countries   are  applied  to  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  U.S. 

The  APL-CIO  believes  thst  such  authority 
is  contained  in  the  1963  Act.  But  It  has  not 
been  operative  for  manufactured  goods. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  clarify  lis 
Intent  on  this. 

Adjustment  assistance 
The  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  advocated 
the  concept  uf  adjustment  assistance.  The 
AFL-CIO  haUed  the  adjustment  assistance 
provlsloQ  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963. 
But  due  to  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
Tariff  CommisGion,  this  provision  has  been 
of  little  value.  Between  1963  and  1969,  there 
were  only  three  findings  of  Injury  to  work- 
ers; in  1970,  there  have  been  three  more. 

While  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support 
the  necessity  of  workable  and  effective  ad- 
justment asslstanoe,  we  believe  that  It  is 
merely  a  supplement  to  the  needed,  mean- 
ingful legislation  on  International  trade  and 
investment.  Adjustment  assistance  is  most 
decidedly  not  a  substitute  for  such  legisla- 
tion. Those  workers,  adversely  affected  by 
trade-problems,  who  can  be  retrained  and 
helped  to  relocate,  most  certainly  should  have 
adjustznent  assistance.  Those  whose  Jobs 
have  been  lost  through  Injury  from  Imports 
should  most  certainly  receive  tMoefiu.  But 
the  basic  core  of  U.S.  trade  and  investment 
policies  should  be  aimed  primarily  at  pre- 
venting such  Job  losses,  with  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  a  cushion  for  those  few  workers 
who  are,  nevertheless,   adversely   affected. 

"nierefore,  the  AFL-CIO  supporu  the  Ad- 
ministration s  proposals  for  b  workable  ad- 
justment ss&ist&nce  policy,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  findings  of  Injury  by  the  President, 
with  the  Tariff  Oommisslou  supplying  fac- 
tual information. 

Item  807  and  simitar  provisions  of  the  tariff 
schedules 
The  AFL-CIO  urges  immediate  adoption 
of  HJR.  14IB8,  Introduced  by  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills,  to  repeal  Item  807  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules.  We  also  urge  repeal  of  Item 
8CM.30.  which  Is  a  similar  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules. 

In  Introducing  HM.  14186  to  delete  Item 
807  from  the  Tariff  Schedules.  Chairman 
Mills  declsred  on  October  3.  1969.  that  "item 
B07.00  is  being  exploited  In  s  manner  not 
originally  anticipated  by  the  Congress.  If 
operations  under  It  oontlnue  to  expand  and 
Its  use  is  adopted  by  other  industries,  the 
result  will  be  loss  of  many  Jobs.  While  there 
may  be  meaningful  economic  operations  be- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision.  I  am 
oonvinced  that  In  many  Instances,  It  Is  being 
misused  in  some  industries.  Thererore.  I  feel 
the  provision  should  be  repealed  until  such 
time  as  the  government  can  develop  new 
language  and  aasure  that  the  operations  un- 
der such  a  provision  sre  economically  viable 
and  contribute  to  rather  than  damage  the 
weUbetng  of  the  U-3.  labor  force." 

The  AFL-CIO  agrees  with  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee.  Item  807  shouJd  be  re- 
pealed. And  the  similar  item  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules,  806.30.  should  also  t>e  repealed. 
Both  Items  606.50  and  807  provide  reduced 
VS.  tariff  duties  on  imports  which  contain 
U.S.-produced  components  and  which  have 
been  sssembled  or  processed  abroad.  The 
VS.  tariff  duty  is  spplled  effectively  to 
merely  the  value  added  in  foreign  assembly 
or  processing — often,  to  merely  the  very  low 
wages  of  workers  in  the  foreign  operations. 
Under  807,  the  adrantage  to  the  firm  is  two- 
fold. There  is  a  substantial  sdvantage  from 
the  utilization  of  American  equipment  and 
know-how  in  foreign  assembly  oiwrstions. 
usually  combined  with  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  that  are  50%  to  90%  less  than  in 
the  n.S..  and  frequently  accompanied  by 
lower  taxes  in  the  foreign  country.  Item  B07 
adds  to  this  a  reduced-tariff  subsidy. 

Item  807  Is  one  small  loophole  In  the 
trade  and  Investment  structure  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  U.S.-based  multi-national  com* 


panies.  It  operates  as  a  lubricant  for  the 
growing  export  of  VS.  capital,  which  Is  a 
major  factor  in  America's  balance  of  pay- 
ments dlfflcultles.  It  provldee  financial  en- 
couragement of  foreign  production,  by  VS. 
firms  of  goods  that  are  sold  in  the  VS.  mar- 
ket. It  is  a  factor  in  the  deterioration  of 
both  the  volume  and  composition  of  the 
VS.  trade  balance. 

Like  many  tax  loopholes.  607  and  almllar 
provisions  tend  to  grow.  Reported  imports 
under  807  shot  up  from  »577  million  in  1965 
to  tl.Q  billion  in  1969.  Moreover,  these  figures 
m^y  well  be  understated,  since  multi-aa- 
tlonal  firms  can  Juggle  their  prices  in  intra- 
corporate transactions,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Urm. 

In  addition,  even  the  so-called  U£.-pro- 
duced  component,  under  607,  may  not  be 
what  it  appears.  Such  component  may  be  an 
Imported  item,  processed  in  the  C8.  and 
assembled  abroad,  for  shipment  back  to  the 
VS.  under  807. 

Prom  1967  to  1969,  when  reported  807  im- 
ports roes  77 St,  overall  VS.  imports  of 
all  commodlUes  Increased  33.8.%  Thus 
807  imports  are  growing  at  double  the  rate 
of  overall  U.S.  Imports. 

The  expansion  of  807  operations  has  been 
phenomenally  rapid  since  1967.  in  countries 
like  Mexico,  Taiwan,  other  countries  in  the 
Far  East  as  well  as  the  ICTwest-wage  areas  of 
this  hemisphere.  Reported  Imports,  under 
807.  from  Mexico  alone  soared  from  »3.1 
mllUon  in  1965  and  619.3  million  in  1967  to 
1145.3  million  in  1909. 

The  operaUons  of  U.8.  firms  in  foreign 
countries,  with  the  utilisation  of  this  provl- 
sloD.  have  led  to  the  export  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  American  Jobs  between 
1967  and  1969. 

At  home,  the  U.S.  goremxnent  Is  engaging 
in  numerous  efforts  to  train  unemployed 
workers  for  low-skilled  Job*— Joba  that  are 
now  dissppearlng,  due  to  recent  and  current 
economic  developments.  But  607  provldss 
firms  with  a  federal  subsidy  to  export  such 
assembly  and  production  Jobs  for  the  advan- 
tage of  some  companies  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  labor  lorce,  Including  the 
most  disadvantaged.  Thus,  while  the  Sxaoii- 
tlve  Branch  has  been  examining  the  Issue  tn 
these  past  few  years,  and  while  the  Nattonal 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  been  training, 
with  federal  subaldlea,  a  small  portion  of  the 
disadvantaged  unemployed  for  Joba  in  VS. 
plants,  many  oomiwnlaa.  including  NAB 
msmben,  have  used  the  enoouraganent  of 
807  to  export  }oha  to  low-wag*  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. 

The  Iwue  of  807  Involved  tariff  savings  to 
the  companies  of  approximately  $34  million 
In  196:8,  which  may  have  increased  to  about 
$30  million  in  1969.  Of  the  $1.6  billion  In 
Imports  undsr  807  in  1969.  all  but  $339  mU* 
lion  wen  <diazged  the  duties  appropriate  for 
the  Imported  Items.  Payment  of  the  ^pro- 
priate  duties  on  the  excluded  $339  million 
would  surely  not  break  the  com.panles  in- 
volved, but  It  woiild  eliminate  this  specific 
type  of  federal  inducement  for  the  displace- 
ment of  U.S.  production  and  employment  by 
runaway  operations  to  countries  whose  wage 
levels  are  as  low  as  IS  cents  an  hour.  More- 
over, It  would  end  this  federal  government 
Inducement  for  the  export  ol  Amerloan  Jobs. 
tntemattonat  fair  labor  standards 
Labor  orgaalsatloDs  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  aa  well  as  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  U.S.. 
have  advocated  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national fair  labor  standards.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  standards,  through  appropriate 
International  channels.  Is  essential  to  protect 
and  advance  living  standards  in  the  VS.  and 
tn  other  nations,  as  well. 

For  years,  there  have  been  occasional  dts- 
cuaslons  of  this  Issue  within  the  VS.  govern- 
ment and  in  international  sgendes.  But 
there  has  been  no  foUow-Uirough  and  no 
action 
This  issue  has  grown  in  Importance,  aa 


multinational  business  has  been  expanding 
its  search  to  produce  goods  in  subeldlarlea  in 
low-wage  countries  for  sale  st  high  prices  In 
the  lndU5tz1al  nations,  particularly,  the 
U.S. — without  regard  for  labor  standards  or 
oonsumers. 

The  report  to  the  President.  "Future 
United  states  Foreign  Trade  Policy."  Issued 
on  January  14.  1969.  states: 

"Tha  United  States  should  bring  for  re- 
view and  resolution  under  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  the  GATT  cases  of  exports  to  this 
country  produced  under  what  It  believes  to 
be  clearly  unfair  labor  standards.  The 
United  States  should  also  seek,  through  the 
OATT  and  tbe  ILO  and  possibly  other  inter- 
national organisations,  to  develop  interna- 
tional agreement  upon  a  workable  definition 
of  fair  labor  standards  and  upon  realistic 
means  for  their  enforcement." 

The  AFL-<::iO  urges  the  C-orxgrese  to  direct 
the  Executive  Branch  to  press  for  tha  eetaib- 
Ushment  of  mtematlonal  fair  labor  sttad* 
ards,  as  one  essential  step  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rational  and  socially  responsible 
intemaUonal  trade  and  investment  poliay 
for  the  U.S.  and  all  trading  nations. 
ATnerican  MUing  prioa 

Tha  AFL-dO  la  oppoaed  to  XS»  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  repeal  of  tbe  Amacloan 
SoUlng  Price. 

Ttkm  reaolutton  on  International  tzads, 
adopted  by  the  AFL-CIO  convention  In  Oc- 
tober 1969.  declsred:  "No  tariff -cutting  au- 
thority, beyond  the  authorlaatlon  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  should  be  ap- 
proved U  there  Ls  any  change  of  the  methods 
of  valuation  of  imports,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price." 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  placed  a  50% 
limit  on  tariff  reductions.  The  Administra- 
tion's propoMd  repeal  of  AJBJ.,  as  negotlatMl. 
oould  result  in  considerably  greater  tariff 
cuts  for  affected  products.  Such  action, 
therefore,  would  be  unfair. 

In  ooncluslon.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  the 
AFL-CIO  are  not  Isolationists  and  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  isolationists. 

We  Buj^wrt  an  orderly  expansion  of  world 
trade.  We  oppose  the  promotion  of  private 
greed  at  public  expense  or  the  luidercuttlng 
of  Umted  States  wage  and  labor  standards. 
We  want  expanded  trade  that  expands  em- 
ployment at  home  and  abroad  and  that  im- 
proves living  standards  and  working  condi- 
tions, here  and  abroad. 

No  single  action  or  one-ahot  panacea  can 
meet  the  complex  issues  of  world  trade,  for- 
eign investments  of  United  States  companies 
and  t2ie  operations  of  U^.-based  multi-na- 
tional corporations. 

A  battery  of  realistic  policies  and  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  the 
American  people  in  world  economic  relations 
in  tbe  19708. 

Practical,  common-sense  foreign  trade  and 
investment  policies  are  needed  that  promote 
empIosTQcnt  and  achieve  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions — in  tbe  United  States 
and  in  every  nation  with  which  we  trade. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  that  this  country  is  faced  with  an 
unfortunate  situation  where  bad  flgursB 
lead  Co  bad  conclu&lon£.  The  booki  ftre 
deliberately  kept  in  an  erroneous  fagbJon, 
In  my  Judgment,  to  Justify  an  erroneous 
poUcy  that  is  benefiting  somebody,  but 
It  Is  not  benefiting  this  Oovenunent. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COMMTT- 

TER  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  RB- 

PORT    8.    3201.    THS    CONSOMKR 

PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1»70 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Preride&t,  I  uk 

uzunlmoui  consent,   on   beh&Zf  of  tbe 

Coounlttee  on  the  Judlciazr.  that  the 

date  at  reporttog  S.  3301«  tbe  Ooosomer 
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Protection  Act  of  1970.  be  extended  to 
September  28,  1970. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  'Mr.  Magitosoni. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  »1th  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr,  Cotton  i,  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HROSKA.  I  should  like  to  confirm 
that  Senator  Cotton  was  consulted  and 
that  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  ex- 
tension 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PALO  VERDE  LAND  CLAIMS— 
CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  3,  3248.  relating 
to  Palo  Verde  land  claims,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AfTalrs.  I  make  this  request 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary,   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
il  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.ient  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
day, the  unfinished  business  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1152,  the  manpower  training  bill, 
which  was  laid  before  the  Senate  last 

evening,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr,   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana, 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  propose  one  question — reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  objecting.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  proceed  with  the  other  business  on 
the  calendar  and  then  on  tomorrow  to 
again  come  back  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  have  asked  that  we  lay  it  aside 
only  temporarily,  I  did  not  say  until  the 
conclusion  of  morning  bu.'siness.  tomor- 
row. Therefore,  a  demand  for  the  regular 
order  at  any  time  during  the  afternoon 
could  bring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
before  the  Senate, 

I  wanted  to  leave  it  in  that  status  until 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  others  are  willing  to  put  it 
aside  until  tomorrow  I  want  to  protect 
them  to  that  extent.  The  request  I  have 
made  is  oiily  to  allow  us,  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  morning  business  today,  to  take 
up  the  manpower  training  bill.  We  could 
proceed  all  afternoon  if  no  Senator  de- 
manded the  regular  order,  II  any  Senator 
did  demand  the  regular  order,  then  Sen- 
Bte  Joint  Resolution  1  would  come  back 
before  the  Senate, 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  remain  In  the  status  of 
being  temporarily  laid  aside  until  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row, I  can  do  that  now,  if  all  sides  are 
agreeable, 

Mr,  BAYH,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  rea- 
son to  object  to  either  this  suggestion  or 
the  other  one,  I  prefer  the  approach  of 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia, 

Some  thoughts  have  been  raised  most 
recently  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  about  what  the  Senate 
should  do  to  show  Its  determination  to 
clear  the  calendar  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, I  should  like  to  pursue  this  with 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware before  making  a  final  determina- 
tion as  to  what  we  should  do  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  on  which  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  the  Senate  consummate 
business, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  S  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
quest is  stUl  before  the  Senate, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alalnma, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
put  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  present  business.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1,  be  laid  aside  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow.  Oth- 
erwise, as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  VlrgijUa  has  stated,  on  the 
call  of  a  single  Senator,  the  regular  or- 
der could  be  demanded. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  present  re- 
quest Is  to  have  the  bill  In  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  that  could  be 
ended  in  1  minute's  time,  and  that  Is 
entirely  too  Indefinite  to  suit  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  thought  I  would  begin  by  asking 
for  an  inch  before  I  sought  to  take  a 
mile,  I  would  much  prefer  to  proceed  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  sug- 
gested, 

I  gather  now,  from  what  Senators 
have  said,  that  all  Senators  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  conversation  at  the 
moment  would  be  agreeable  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  set  aside  tem- 
porarily Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  and 
that  It  remain  In  that  status  until  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr,  HR0SKA,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr,  HRUSKA,  This  Senator  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  In  that  way, 
we  can  assess  the  situation  tomorrow 
and  see  what  It  is, 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield, 
Mr,  PERCY,  I  would  certainly  support 
that  position,  becau,se  we  have  been  wait- 
ing in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
to  bring  forward  Calendar  No,  1176, 
which  Is  one  of  the  urgent  matters  the 
President  has  asked  for  in  connection 
with  small  business, 

I  think  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  small  business  community  to  have 
a  very  forward-looking  bill  adopted  by 
the  Senaie,  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr,  McIntyrei  ,  as  1  under- 
stand it,  is  ready  to  go  fomard:  and 
it  would  facilitate  us  a  great  deal  if  we 
could  know  that  we  could  proceed  with 
that  business  and  dispose  of  tonight, 
manpower  training  as  well  as  this  addi- 
tional imporUnt  item  that  the  President 
wrote  us  about  Just  a  few  days  ago, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  said  he 
was  asking  for  an  Inch  before  asking 
for  a  mile,  and  he  has  not  yet  asked  for 
the  mile.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wonders  whether  he  would  then 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  business  be  laid  aside  permanently, 
rather  than  until  the  following  day, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia,  Mr, 
President,  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest may  at  some  point  down  the  road 
be  made.  The  majority  leader,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  various  other 
Senators  will  discuss  this  matter  during 
the  afternoon,  but  at  this  point  I  could 
not  make  that  request.  But  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  would  allow  me  to  get  the 
following  request  adi>pted, 

I  revise  my  previous  request,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
day, the  unfinished  buiilness.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  be  temporarily  laid 
aside;  that  it  remain  in  that  tem[X)rary 
status  until  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  tomorrow;  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed, immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  today,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No,  1152;  and  that  it 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  HROSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield, 
Mr,  HRUSKA,  I  want  to  make  our  po- 
sition clear.  We  are  prepared  to  proceed 
with  the  debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  pursuant  to  the  regular  order,  at 
any  time.  We  have  many  requests  on 
this  side  for  opportunities  to  speak.  We 
do,  however,  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
schedule  that  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
some  time  ago  and  are  willing  to  accom- 
modate any  such  adjustments  as  we  en- 
gage In  at  this  moment, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 

There  is  no  question  that  all  sides  have 
speakers  and  are  prepared  to  talk,  but  In 
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the  interest  of  cooperation  and  in  the 
expedition  of  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
so  that  we  might  remain  on  the  schedule 
that  was  promulgated.  Senators  have 
been  willing  to  accede  to  the  request,  and 
I  thank  them, 

Mr  ALLEN,  Mr,  President,  as  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  understands, 
we  can  return  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  by  unanimous  consent  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.       ^^^^^^___^_ 

UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
near  future  the  Senate  will  have  before  it 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill.  Pro- 
visions of  this  bill  relate  to  the  US,  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.  Development  pro- 
gram At  the  same  time  that  the  Senate 
considers  this  bUl,  the  United  NaUons 
in  New  York  wUl  begin  the  final  negotia- 
tions which  wiU  result  In  the  strategy 
document  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade,  This  strategy  document  will  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  policy  papers 
to  come  out  of  the  Unitec  Nations  In  the 
past  10  years. 

To  better  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 

the  workings  of  the  UJ*,  Development 

program  and  the  progress  the  United 

Nations  has  made  over  the  past  10  years 

in   the  field  of  economic  development 

programs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

an  excellent  and  balanced  article  that 

appeared    in    the    Orbls    Quarterly    be 

printed  in  the  RECORD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

-.   was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

*    as  follows: 

CMTTC/o,  CHoicis  ro«  THK  DJN,  Ststsm:  Thi 

Second  Dsvelopubnt  Decade 
(By  Leon  Gortfenker  and  H«rol<J  K»r»n 
Jacotiflon) 
Th«  completion  of  the  nrst  United  Na- 
tions Development  Decade,  marking  both  a 
clear  failure  to  achieve  goals  and  the  l>e- 
glnnlng  of  a  new  effort,  provides  a  critical 
Juncture  at  which  govemmenta  and  inter- 
national organizations  can  malte  significant 
.-holcea  about  the  future  of  assistance  for 
development  and  modernization  offered 
through  the  tTN  system.  The  I>eTe!opment 
Decade  Idea  evolved  from  an  Imaginative 
proposal  made  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  1961.  It  foresaw  a  grand  effort  during  the 
1960's  to  link  all  UN  components— speclallMd 
agencies,  regional  commlsslona,  the  United 
Nations  Itself  and  hitherto  autonomous  pro- 
grams—In work  toward  a  more  satisfactory 
pace  in  the  economic  development  ot  the  less 
developed  countries  (LDCs) ,  Increased  finan- 
cial contributions  from  government*  vere  ex- 
pected and  would  be  essential  It  the  goals 
set  for  the  First  Development  Decade  were  to 
be  reached. 

Public  and  private  asseaamenta  have  In- 
controvertlbly  concluded  that  the  main 
target  of  an  annu&l  growth  rat*  of  S  per  cent 
In  the  economies  of  the  LDCs  was  not  met. 
The  total  assistance  offered  by  the  developed 
countries  tolled  to  reach  the  hoped-for  levels 
and.  In  particular,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, which  hesitates  to  assume  but  cannot 
avoid  a  leading  position,  gave  financial  aup- 
port  weU  below  the  rate  Implied  by  Its  spon- 
sorship of  the  Development  Decade  Idea, 
Nor  have  the  other  major  donore,  France, 
West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
shown  much  Inclination  to  push  up  their 
contrlbuuona  to  development  aaalitanoe  In 
accordance  with  Increaaes  In  their  own 
Gross  National  Product, 
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With  a  new  administration  In  Wnahlng- 
ton  and  the  planning  foe  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decide  approaching  the  point 
of  decision,  both  the  UN  system  and  the 
United  State,  can  make  choices  'bat  will 
contribute  to  real  progress  and  e"*^^'? 
cooperation  In  the  IX.Cs.  If  the  W  sys»m 
tlea^ogether  Its  programs,  practices  and 
nroDOsals  In  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the 
SuSHdmlnlstratlon  of  their  vlahiuty  and 
i^tentlal  success,  '"^sequent  sj«ng  ™p^ 
^  and  leadership  by  the  limted  Stawa 
STld  produce  an  unparalleled  «>"f»'  '""J, 
Even  If  Washington  ch-^oae.  to  aowngmde 
Iti  foreign  assistance  PoUcles,  It  could  nm 
chaLJTl  enough  through  the  UN  g««>  <^ 
make  the  Second  Development  Decade  a 
S^  more  promising  proporiUon^  ^  d.^ 

Sslon  made  In  the  UN  "S"'"  "L'.^^BMh 
^vermnent  will  Influence  '«h  '^«'-  B°;^ 
iul  help  to  shape  the  poUclea  chosen  ny 
other  donors-  _^    — .. 

AithouKh   asseasmenta   of    the   First   De 

^-^nUTar.  b^-be^^V^?^ 
Site  existing  progranu.  ""^  "^^""^ 
^Z!^  .IBclent  and  beneficial  by  meana  01 
^l^Uorse^tlon  of  prlorltlea  jnd  ac- 
mlSuon  or  firmer  knowledge  of  obstacles 
^^Ibmtles  Decisions  for  these  purpoees 
^n  bTmade  without  «"■"'«  «"^,""*°' 
„  new  financial  support.  They  rest  pre- 
^™uy  within  the  UN  ^^'^■'^"^ 
^TjmarUv  wltMn  national  political  arenaa, 
ISS^  th^r7«aslons,  which  make  "P  a 
n^  proportion  of  the  deUberaUons  mtbe 

Se^S^can  exert  a  major  Influence,  Be- 
cau«  the  outcome  of  this  procK- °'  ^^- 
^rauon  and  negotiation,  m  which  the  aecre- 
SlXof  the  UN  system  ^^  P>»f  "  ^^J 
portant  part,  may  have  a  tl"""^"'  »f° 
S^^  Sltloal  effect  on  eventual  '^"^f^ 
?Sport  and  general  aaslatance  P">^«  °'^« 
devrtoned  countries.  It  needa  more  scrutiny 
?raS  It  ua^uy  has  gotten  It  I.  therefor, 
usriul  to  review  the  Issues  that  b»v.  ^n 
Slhe  Flr«  Development  Dec«Je,  to  »«k  ^« 
Moompllahmenui  as  well  as  the  ^hortcom- 
^  io  trace  the  evolution  of  the  whoto 
TO  system,  and  to  give  .,«cl^  "^"f^S^ 
to  the  UN  Development  Program  (ITNpP), 
whl5.  baa  become  a  principal  IntematloiuJ 
instrument  to  encourage  the  progrwa  ol  tne 
LDC's, 


The  First  Development  °'"f'^„^": 
rarded  as  a  procea  of  role  deamtKm  and 
?^img  up,"  in  the  General  Ase«nhly  the 
gnomic  and  Social  Council  ani  otJ« 
SS?ed  NaUons  organs,  the  most  .x«nded 
and  controversial  debates  have  concerned 
Siat  15  to  be  done  and  which  componenta 
of  the  system  will  perform  which  r°l«- ™ 
polar  extremes  In  debate  generally  b«ve  been 
maintained  by  the  developed  counWesof 
the  West  (although  there  "''°^'''^°^ 
Uons)  and  the  LDC's.  Somewhere  between 
the  poles  have  been  found  the  soclaltet  coun- 
tries which  vary  their  ""^t  P«'!"°°„'^'^ 
time  and  Iseue.  usually  sP^'^??,'"'^''' 5."' 
acting  conservatively.  Thl.  debate  will  oer- 
talnVv  continue  Neverthelesa.  a  numberof 
Visions  have  been  taken  which  at  leaat 
establish  certain  patterns  and  approaches  for 
the  UN  syatem. 

Concerning  what  U  to  be  done,  three  Im- 
portant issues  have  been  raised.  'The  ar«. 
in  order  of  chronology,  emanates  from  aie 
LDC's  and  relates  to  the  role  of  foreign  trade, 
espedaUv  exports.  In  promoting  econonUc 
Srelopment.  After  a  long  argument  revol- 
vmg  around  the  doctrine  developed  by  Dr 
Raul  Preblsch  and  his  associates  In  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Latm  America 
^rlTtbe  late  U60'.  and  «r^  '"^V^l 
pressure  and  voting  strength  of  the  LDCs 
detormlned  that  the  UN  system  should  step 
up  lU  activities  to  use  changes  in  the  terms 


and  practices  of  foreign  trade  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  economic  development.  Even 
though  professional  economists  are  far  from 
unanimity  on  this  Issue,  the  LDCs  won  their 
point  In  organizational  terms  with  the  con- 
vocation in  19M  of  the  UN  C5onference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (nNCT,U))  and  the 
decision  then  to  create  continuing  machin- 
ery to  carrv  out  functions  which  were  In 
considerable'  part  oppoeed  by  the  developed 
countries. 

The  second  Issue,  also  raised  mainly  by  the 
LDCs,  concerns  the  place  of  mdustrlaltea- 
tlon  In  advancing  development.  The  LDC's 
ha»e  insisted  on  mcreaslng  the  activities  of 
the  UN  system  to  drive  toward  rapid  and 
widespread  industrialization,  despite  the  tact 
that  this  approach  Is  disputed  by  an  even 
broader  group  of  professional  economists 
than  the  trade  avenue  to  development.  In 
1Q68  the  LDC's  Induced  the  Oenerai  Assem- 
bly to  create  the  UN  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNIDO),  an  Institution  whose 
establishment  reflects  their  real  and  ambi- 
tion. 

In  raising  and  meeting  "Mth  these  Issues, 
the  LDCs  have  used  their  voting  power  to 
make  certain  that  their  point  of  view  would 
be  the  basis  of  continuing  Institutions  with- 
in the  UN  system.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
this  Instltation-creatuig  course  vrtthout  op- 
poelUon  and  deep  questioning  by  govern- 
ments lacking  faith  In  the  methods  they 
proposed.  Nor  did  they  cope  with  the  po«- 
slblllty  of  competing  economic  interests  be- 
tween themselves  and  developed  countries. 
Such  competition  is  Inherent  In,  for  exam- 
ple the  promotion  ot  processing  and  light 
manufacturing  mdustrles  In  such  fields  as 
textiles.  Yet  the  pursuit  of  Industrializa- 
tion clearly  has  been  given  higher  priority 
than  rationalisation  of  the  compeilttve  and 
trade  problems  that  may  result. 

The  third  Issue  Is  whether  and  to  what 
extent   the  UN  system   should   become   In- 
volved,   or    take    the   lead.    In   population 
control  activities.  After  many  years  ot  In- 
abUlty    even    to    discuss    the    subject,    the 
World  Health  Organization  In  1968  made  a 
tentative   begUinlng   on    a   population   con- 
trol program.  The  United  Nations  has  con- 
tributed in  a  modest  way  to  population  con- 
trol ventures.  Initially  by  fostering  under- 
standing of  demographic  developments  and 
more  recently  by  aiding  In  planning  public 
acceptance  of  buth  control  programs  and  by 
-enduig  advisory  mlsslnns  to  the  field.  Dur- 
ing 1968    both  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  UNDP,  and  Robert  S,  McNamara, 
President  of  the  IntemaUonal  Bank  lor  Re- 
construction and  Development   iIBBDl,  an- 
nounced    that     their    organliaUons     would 
support  sharply  Increased  acUvttles  \n  this 
line  of  endeavor.  In  rtew  of  ever-widening 
governmental  appreclaUon  ot  the  causal  con- 
necUon  between  explosive  population  growth 
and  restricted  economic  expansion,  and  the 
public    debate    resulting    from    pronounce- 
ments by  Pope  Paul  VI  on  the  attitude  of 
the   Roman   Catholic   Church    toisard   con- 
traception. It  seems  likely  that  the  UN  sys- 
tem   wUl    eventually    mount    a    substantial 
population   control    program.   Even    U    the 
LDC's    laUed    to    favor    population    control 
programs— and  on  the  contrary  many  LDC  i 
Le  deeply  committed  to  them— some  major 
donor   countries   would   probably   insist   on 
their   establishment   as   the  price   for   con- 
tinued  or   additional   collaboration  on   eco- 
nomic development. 

Whatever  the  doctrinal  arguments  that 
remain  unsettled,  the  dedsloos  taken  with 
respect  to  these  three  Issues  have  had  posi- 
tive effects  on  the  ability  of  the  UN  system 
to  field  a  more  comprehensive  program  dur- 
ing the  Second  Development  Decade  than 
It  could  manage  In  the  First,  The  United 
Nations  has  additional  InsmuOons  covermg 
areas  heretofore  left  with  relaUv.ly  little 
attention,  and  In  the  matter  of  population 
control  it  bas  made  a  start  on  one  of  the 
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most  importaoc  lubst&atlve  problema  affect- 
ing »  global  program  for  tfccoomlc  devel- 
op mftnt. 

Concerning  wblch  components  at  th« 
UN  aystam  should  perform  whlcb  rolea,  tbe 
central  luue  involTea  the  provision  of  capi- 
tal ■Mlntance.  Since  the  Ifi&O's.  the  LDO*b 
have  Bought  to  have  at  least  aome  of  the 
capital  assistance  distributed  through  the 
UN  system  administered  by  an  orsanlstatton 
tn  which  the;  had  control  or  at  least  a 
greater  voice  than  they  have  in  the  IBBD 
and  Its  afflll&tes,  the  International  Develop- 
ment AaaoclaUon  and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Itnown  collectively  m  the 
World  Bank  Group.  The  developed  countries 
have  a  preponderant  voice  In  tbeee  Institu- 
tions because  of  weighted  voting  systems. 
With  the  swelling  of  their  ranks  In  the 
General  Assembly  In  IS60,  the  LDG's  over- 
rode the  opposition  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries and  voted  In  principle  to  create  a 
United  Nations  Capita!  Development  Fund. 
In  lOM.  again  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
developed  countrlea,  the  General  Assembly 
decided  to  bring  the  Capital  Development 
Fxind  Into  operation.  The  limits  of  the  pow- 
ers Qf  the  Assembly  majority  were  demon- 
strat«d.  however,  at  the  pledging  confer- 
enoes  held  In  1M7.  1968  and  19fi0.  The  de- 
veloped countries  from  botb  Bast  and  West 
refused  to  attend,  and  on  each  occasion  the 
LDCs  present  pledged  about  gl  million. 
mostly  In  nonconvertlble  eurrendee.  The 
developed  countrlee  are  averae  to  being 
forced  by  G«neral  Assembly  resolutions  to 
distribute,  through  organizations  of  which 
they  do  not  approve,  the  funds  that  they 
may  be  wUllng  to  make  available  for  capital 
assistance  to  LDC'i.  Pot  the  time  being, 
therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  among  the 
components  of  the  UN  system  the  task  of 
distributing  capital  assistance  will  remain 
primarily  tbe  responjElbtllty  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  tbe  World 
Bank  Group.  Tbe  regional  development 
banks  wlU  also  have  a  role,  although  their 
formal  relationship  to  the  UN  system  is 
tenuous   or   nonexistent. 

nz 

Some  of  the  most  Important  stepe  in  the 
evolution  of  the  UN  system  during  the  First 
Development  Decade  Involve  the  UNDP.  TThe 
mere  existence  of  the  UNDP  Is  a  ma}or 
achievement.  At  tbe  outset  of  the  First  De- 
velopment Decade,  the  UN  system  had  a 
variety  of  separate  progranu  for  providing 
technical  assistance,  the  largest  of  which 
were  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance ( EPTA )  and  the  Unlt«d  Nations 
Special  Fund.  Although  the  latter  had  as  Its 
purview  so-called  pre-lnvesQnent  activities, 
in  terms  of  the  common  distinction  between 
capital  and  techmcal  assistance  both  pro- 
grams were  confined  to  the  technical  assist- 
ance area.  They  were  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  were  collaborative  efforts. 
Involving  tbe  UN  and  several  ^MdaUxed 
agende*.  In  addition,  the  UN  and  a  number 
or  the  agencies  had  their  own  technical  aa- 
^stance  programs,  known  as  the  regular  pro- 
grams because  they  were  included  In  the  or- 
ganlzatloos'  regular  budgets,  flnanoed  by  ob- 
Ugatory  asseasments.  The  creation  of  the 
Unlt«d  Nations  Development  Program  In  Iftflfl 
through  thf  merger  of  HTA  and  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  was  a  notewortby  move 
In  the  direction  of  Increasing  the  coherence 
of  these  diverse  programs.  It  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  steps  with  similar  Intent.  For 
example,  at  iw  Twenty-third  Session  In  the 
fall  of  IffAS.  the  General  A-tsembly  voted  to 
place  the  OFEZ  program,  under  which  oper- 
ational and  exvcudve  personnel  are  provided 
to  UXTs,  within  the  framework  of  the  UNDP. 

Even  more  Important  that  the  creation 
of  the  UNDP,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  funds 
available  within  the  UN  system  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  LDC's  havo  Increased  sub- 
staatlaUy.  In  l»68.  before  the  Special  Ftmd 


had  begxin  Its  operations,  the  total  costs  of 
EPTA  were  S3a.8  million,  and  those  of  the 
regular  programs  »10.7  million.  Two  years 
later  EPTA'a  financial  outlay  had  Increased 
less  than  one  million  dollars,  but  the  reg- 
xilar  programs  bad  grown  by  nearly  SO  per- 
cent. By  the  end  of  190O,  the  Special  Fund 
reported  after  Its  second  year  of  operation, 
lis  projects  had  been  approved  with  a  total 
allocation  of  Mft-Q  million.  In  1687  expend- 
itures for  the  teohnloal  assistance  com- 
ponent of  the  UNDP  amounted  to  »60.8  mil- 
lion, regular  program  expenditures  were 
M5.S  million,  and  expenditures  from  special 
Trust  Funds  within  the  UN  system  totaled 
•14.4  mllliozi.  Erpendlturee  of  the  Special 
Fund  component  of  the  UNDP  were  %92.9 
million.  Through  1987  the  Special  Fund 
had  approved  778  projects,  involving  a 
total  allocation  of  •TTO.S  million.  Many 
of  these  projects  continued  bji  long  as  five 
years.  The  Immense  Increase  In  the  re- 
sources channeled  through  the  United  Na- 
tions system  can  be  seen  with  even  more 
clarity  by  comparing  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  technical  assistance  and  pre- 
investment  projects  in  1969  with  that  in 
1967.  In  the  former  year,  the  UN  system  ex- 
pended 944  5  million.  Eight  years  later  ex- 
penditures had  reached  V309.4  million,  rep- 
resenting a  growth  of  more  than  460  per  cejit. 
While  the  coital  aaslstance  activities  of 
the  UN  system  have  not  grown  ss  dramatical- 
ly, they  too  have  increased.  In  1980  the 
IBRD  disbursed  8616  million  to  LDC's.  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  819 
million,  making  a  total  of  8635  mlUlon.  The 
International  Development  A^oclatlon  had 
Just  come  Into  existence  that  year.  In  lOflfl 
IBRD  disbursed  8603  million,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  8457  mil- 
lion, and  the  Intematianal  Finance  Corpora- 
tion 864  million,  adding  up  to  81,114  mil- 
lion for  the  World  Bank  Group,  Thus  In  six 
years  the  disbursements  more  than  doubled. 


By  treating  these  developments  ss  trends 
that  could  confidently  be  projected  Into  the 
1970'b.  the  conclusion  oouid  be  reached  that 
the  UN  syrtem  would  play  an  enhanced  role 
during  the  Second  Development  Decade,  The 
resources  at  Its  command  and  the  compre- 
henslveneas  of  Its  machinery  would  go  far 
toward  providing  the  LDC's  with  a  vltsl 
means  for  attaining  their  goal  of  a  rapidly 
rising  rate  of  economic  development.  The 
system  would  be  well  on  the  way  toward 
the  role  many  delegaiei,  secretariat  mem- 
bera  and  scholara  have  long  advocated  for 
It.  Unfortunately  the  period  of  substantial 
and  succeasful  growth  appears  to  be  hovering 
at  &  critical  Juncture  and  not  moving  over 
the  threahold  which  would  give  confidence 
to  the  benefidarlea  and  advocates  of  the 
multilateral  program.  It  remains  possible 
thai  the  apex  of  expansion  now  reached  could 
become  a  ba«e  for  further  construction,  but 
U  la  Just  as  possible  that  It  could  remain  the 
high  point. 

The  decisions  of  fourteen  crucial  donor 
states,  grouped  in  the  Derolopment  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  OrganlsaUon  for  Eco- 
tiomlc  Cooperation  and  Development,  will 
have  the  strongest  single  effect  un  the  msg- 
nltude  of  rvsourcee  channeled  through  the 
UN  system.  In  1967  pledges  of  contributions 
by  Australia.  Austria.  Belgium.  Canada.  Den- 
mark, Fmnce.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Umt«d  Statea  made  up 
87  per  cent  of  the  *^"'^nr1ng  available  to  the 
UNDP.  The  U5.  contrlbuUon  by  Cong««- 
slonal  mandate  may  not  exceed  40  per  cent 
of  the  total.  As  for  the  World  Bank  Group,  tn 
1986  the  same  fourteen  countries  accounted 
for  70  per  cent  of  the  funds  of  the  IBRD. 
78  per  cent  of  those  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  and  73  per  cent  of  thoee 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. The  oootrtbutloo  of  the  0nlted  Btatoe 


was,  respectively,  26  per  cent.  88  per  cent 
and  33  per  oent. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  a  basic  altera- 
tion in  the  pattern  of  support  for  the  UN 
systam  In  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is  pos* 
Bible  that  the  US.  government,  m  which  In- 
fluential persons  have  sought  to  reduce  bi- 
lateral aid  programs,  may  prove  willing  to 
shift  additional  resources  to  multilateral  pro- 
grams. But  so  far  no  weakemng  m  the  sup- 
port for  a  fixed  upper  limit  on  American  con- 
tributions to  the  UN  system  has  appeared. 

The  decisions  of  these  major  donor  coun- 
tries will  be  affected  by  their  perceptions  of 
Che  UN  systam.  Its  problems  and  potentiali- 
ties. Furthermore,  the  success  or  progress  of 
the  system  will  depend  on  more  than  the 
level  of  resources  available  to  tt.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  uses  the  LDC's  make  of  assist- 
ance from  the  UN  will  contribute  to  deci- 
sions about  the  character  and  level  of  work 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  1970"a. 

Put  m  sharp  t«nna,  It  \&  still  not  clear  that 
the  UN  system  can  oi>erate  a  large  and  co- 
herent program  adequately  designed  to  pro- 
mote develc^ment.  The  components  of  the 
system  are  legally,  geographically  and  con- 
ceptually separate  organisations:  for  them 
to  mount  a  coherent  program  requires  Intri- 
cate coordination.  The  creation  of  the  UNDP, 
and  earlier  of  EPTA  and  tbe  Special  Fund, 
were  Important  steps  in  this  direction.  The 
altared  structural  form  has  shifted  the  sys- 
tem toward  more  central  budgetary  controls 
and  has  enhanced  the  possibility  of  coordi- 
nation. Simultaneously,  tbe  slee  of  the  pro- 
grams and  their  partlcxilar  emphases  have 
stlmulatad  unanticipated  but  imi>ortant 
growth  In  the  specialized  agencies.  Indeed, 
In  recent  years  tbe  annual  allocations  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 
have  been  about  twice  as  large  as  tu  overall 
regular  administrative  budget.  Although  the 
Situation  in  FAO  Is  the  most  extreme,  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Educational.  Sclentlflc 
and  Cultural  Organlratlon  (UNESCO)  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization  ilLO). 
now  depend  heavily  on  UNDP  funds  for  their 
moat  sought  after  activities  In  the  LDC's. 
This  dependence  has  bean  used  as  a  force  for 
coordination.  And  tn  this  complex  system  of 
overlapping  tasks.  Independent  organizations 
and  possibly  competing  Interests,  coordina- 
tion achieves  a  value  of  Its  own,  representing 
efflclent  use  of  resources  and  assignment  of 
priorities  according  to  some  known  scheme 
with  Its  own  presumed  rationality. 

Even  so,  coordination  has  come  slowly.  De- 
splta  the  general  statements  emanating  from 
the  deliberative  organs  at  various  headquar- 
ters, what  coordination  there  Is  tn  a  practical 
sense  has  come  mainly  from  the  field  level. 
Prom  an  Institutional  point  of  view,  coordi- 
nation In  the  field  receives  much  Impetus 
from  the  UN  Resident  Representative  who 
can  be  found  In  almoet  all  of  the  recipient 
countries.  Whatever  his  background — he  may 
be  carried  as  a  permanent  employee  of  one 
of  the  specialised  agencies — as  Resident  Rep- 
resentative he  reports  to  and  receives  in- 
structions from  UNDP  headquarters.  His  U 
tbe  sole  channel  of  communication  concern- 
ing requeats  for  UNDP  assistance.  His  office 
has  the  theoretical  ability  to  provide  a  cen- 
tral clearing  agency  for  Information  and  In- 
spection of  all  UNDP-financed  projects  within 
a  country.  But  even  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  realities  of  the  field  situation  makes  ft 
obvious  that  mere  formal  powers  do  not  over- 
come the  administrative  Independence,  pride 
of  expertneaii  and  sheer  bureaucratic  protec- 
tlveneaa  displayed  by  some  representatives  of 
the  various  UN  institutions.  The  Independ- 
ent status  of  the  specialised  agencies  In  It- 
self prot>ably  would  have  provided  a  nearly 
unmanageable  dose  of  autonomy  or  a  propen- 
sity to  bargain  In  the  system.  It  Is  further 
complicated  by  tbe  Increasing  tendency  to 
endow  the  UN  regional  economic  commis- 
sions with  operating  functions. 

As  for  caplUl  asatstasee.  Resident  Rcprrt- 
sestattm  of  ttia  UNX3P  lukiw  aimovt  no  an- 
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thorlty  and  sometimes  not  more  than  a  dis- 
tant and  tenuous  connection  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  World  Bank  Group  op«trt- 
ing  in  the  same  territory.  It  Is  quite  common 
for  a  Resident  Representative  to  hear  of  an 
impending  visit  by  World  Bank  Group  repre- 
sentative only  through  governmental  chan- 
nel, not  directly.  Some  World  Bank  Group 
representatives  freely  admit,  almost  flaunt, 
their  lack  of  Interest  In  consulting  resident 
representatives,  although  this  attitude  Is  far 
from  constant  or  consistent.  Furthermore, 
the  authority— either  formal  or  actual — of 
the  Rasldent  RepresenUtlve  with  regard  to 
technical  assistance  provided  by  agencies  o( 
tbe  UN  system  outside  UNDP  is  ambiguous. 
Tet  such  programs  accounted  for  29  per  cent 
of  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the 
UN  systam  to  LDCe  in  1967. 

Nevertheleos,  where  the  government  has  a 
&rm  sense  of  Its  own  prlorltias  and  a  wllllng- 
ness  and  ability  to  enforce  these,  a  strong 
and  capable  Resident  RepresentaUve  can  use 
bis  position  to  shape  a  connected,  well-de- 
Blgned  program,  at  least  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  It  flnanoed  by  UNDP.  Given  good 
win  and  a  favorable  situation,  he  can  ooordl- 
nate  the  UNDP  program  with  regular  pro- 
grama  and  even  occasionally  with  those  of  bi- 
lateral agencies  so  as  to  form  a  coherent 
whole.  The  total  package  can  fit  and  susuln 
the  local  development  afforts.  while  advanc- 
ing the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  several 
donors. 

Where  these  conditions  do  not  prevail,  or 
if  agency  salesmen  are  particularly  persist- 
ent and  can  find  alUas  within  tbe  bureauc- 
racies of  the  recipient  countn«.  serious  dia- 
toruons  can  easily  arise.  Baoausa  requesu  for 
UNDP  projecu  result  In  tli«  mq>analoD  of 
administrative  agencies,  a  constant  encour- 
agement to  "sell"  new  schemes  is  at  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  agenolea  execute 
UNDP  programs  and  (umlah  personnel  for 
the  recipient  countries,  which  mxiet  provide 
counterpart  personnel  and  assign  ofliclala  to 
deal  with  the  substance  of  agency  work.  In 
theie  clrcumstonces.  the  growth  of  client 
groups  natura  ly  takes  place.  This  tendency 
frequently  receives  Impetus  through  the 
presence  of  a  hl^b  official  who  serves  as  coun- 
try representative  for  his  own  agency  and 
sometimes  slmuUaneously  as  a  principal  ad- 
viser to  the  relevant  ministry.  In  addition. 
the  agencies  produce  a  flood  of  documenta- 
tion which  inevitably  tends  to  support  and 
give  credence  to  specialized  (and  parochial) 
points  of  view.  The  resulting  distortions  of 
the  UNDP  program  or  the  national  [m>gram 
may  have  serious  consequences  not  only  be- 
cause of  using  scarce  external  resources  for 
less  than  priority  tasks  but  also  because 
they  can  involve  Important  losses  of  oppor- 
t  u  Qlty  In  the  utilization  of  internal 
resources. 

In  recent  years  the  authority  of  Rertdent 
Representatives  has  grown  steadily.  In  part 
this  his  been  attributable  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  with  the  requisite  skills  for 
such  demanding  poets.  Giving  them  In- 
creased administrative  nud  executive  sup- 
port has  helped,  and  an  organlaattonal  in- 
novailon  promises  to  strengthen  their  hand 
further.  In  several  instuices.  as  a  result  of 
on  a^eeraent  between  PAO  and  UNDP,  the 
chief  of  the  PAO  program  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  senior  agricultural  adviser  to  the 
Resident  Representative,  and  his  salary  has 
been  aasumed  by  the  UT^DP.  This  arrange- 
ment Is  being  extended  to  other  agencies. 

But  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be 
achieved  through  steps  such  as  these,  al- 
though they  certainly  should  be  pursued 
Mgorously.  In  any  recipient  country,  tbe 
technical  assistance  prcgram  of  the  UN  sys- 
tem will  tend  to  appear  as  a  series  of  dis- 
crete, though  perhaps  coordinated,  sectoral 
projects,  undertaken  In  separate  geogmphlc 
areas.  There  are  few  truly  collaboraUve  ef- 
forts among  the  components  of  tbe  UN  aya- 
teco.  Bconnnlc  and  political  moderniaaUon 


cannot  always  be  approached  in  a  sectoral 
fashion,  and  If  the  UN  Is  going  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  this  process  there 
will  have  to  be  far  more  collaboration  among 
the  components  of  the  system  than  there 
has  been  In  the  past.  Such  collaboration 
may  not  be  possible  unless  the  UNDP  moves 
beyond  Us  basic  concept  of  appointing  one 
orgojilzatlon  as  the  executing  agency  for  its 
major  projects. 

Another  difficulty  caused  by  the  historical 
development  of  the  UN  system  Is  that  the 
component*  were  not  created  with  the  aim 
of  providing  comprchenaive  coverage  with 
respect  to  the  processes  of  economic  and  po- 
litical modernization.  Even  with  perfect  co- 
ordination, not  every  aspect  of  development 
would  be  covered  by  the  purposes  of  the  UN 
agencies.  Consequently,  new  programs  have 
been  Improvised  by  the  UN  itself,  which  has 
entered  such  areas  as  public  administration . 
urbanization.  st&tiaUca,  and  develoiiment 
planning.  The  creation  of  UNUX),  in  1966, 
was  a  pniimlaiog  step  toward  closing  a  major 
gap.  but  whether  or  not  UNIDO's  record  of 
achievement  will  fulfill  this  promise  la  as  yet 
unclear.  It  la  clear  that  the  accompUshmenta 
of  the  UN  system  in  the  field  of  induatrlal- 
liatlon  have  up  to  now  been  minimal. 

TZlIs  Is  also  trua  In  the  field  of  trade  pro- 
motion. UNCTAD  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  have  Jointly  estab- 
Uahed  an  International  Trade  Center,  whleb 
conceivably  could  play  an  Important  role. 
The  pressure  to  have  UNCTAD  beoome  an 
executing  agent  for  the  UNDP,  however,  hm 
thus  far  been  rebuffed. 

StlU  another  difficulty  attributable  to  the 
nattire  of  the  UN  system  is  ttiat  because 
most  of  the  agencies  were  not  created  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  conducting  extanilve 
operaUonal  actlvlUes,  the  great  increase  in 
such  activities  has  seriously  taxed  their  capa- 
bilities and  has  Inspired  them  hastily  to 
construct  new  administrative  structxires. 
Many  of  them  are  now  admlulstertng  total 
budgets  several  times  the  else  of  those  for 
which  they  were  responsible  a  decade  ago. 
The  agencies  have  grown  rapidly,  rather  than 
deliberately,  and  many  of  them  now  suffer 
the  conaequences  associated  with  suoti 
growth. 

Moreover,  technical  assistance  programs 
often  are  more  than  an  end  in  tbemaelvea. 
They  are  Intended  to  lead  to  capital  asslvt- 
ance.  This  progression  encounters  a  final  dif- 
flcxilty  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  UK 
system.  Moving  from  technical  to  capital  as- 
sistance In  a  project  deliberately  set  up  by 
UNDP  and  the  recipient  governments  to  pro- 
duce such  an  outcome  requires  steady  co- 
ordination But  this  la  a  particularly  dUDciilt 
task,  because  the  structure  and  membership 
of  the  World  Bank  Group  are  substantially 
difflerent  from  those  of  the  other  UN  agen- 
cies. Fortunately,  the  World  Bank's  relaUon- 
ahlp  with  the  UNDP  shows  signs  of  growing 
increasingly  oloee,  but  it  oould  be  improved 
BtiU  further. 

T 

Thus  far  what  we  have  dealt  with  might 
be  termed  administraUve  and  institutional 
problems.  There  are  also  conceptual  Issues, 
relating  to  the  role  of  the  UN  system  in  dis- 
bursing assistance.  These  Issues  can  be  sum- 
marised by  the  questions  of  to  whom  aid 
should  be  given  and  for  what  purposes. 

Traditionally,  the  UN  system  has  discrim- 
inated very  little  In  choosing  recipients.  Par- 
ticularly within  the  UNDP  there  has  been 
strong  pressure  for  distribution  according  to 
some  concept  of  "air  shares."  The  World 
Bank  Group,  to  the  extent  that  It  has  dis- 
criminated, has  done  so  primarily  on  tbe 
basis  of  banking  principles. 

One  consequence  of  this  lack  of  discrimi- 
nation 19  that  during  the  period  from  1063 
through  1967.  some  11  per  cent  of  UNDP 
funds  was  given  to  eleven  ooimtrtes  wltH  per 
capita  ONF'B  of  more  than  8600  per  year: 


Argentina,  Cyprus,  Ceeebnslovakla.  Hungary. 
Iceland.  Ireland,  Israel,  Kuwait,  Poland. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Venezuela .  In 
1966  four  countries  in  this  category.  South 
Africa,  Iceland.  Japan  and  Venezuela,  re- 
ceived 30  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
IBRD,  and  three,  Greece,  Spain  and  Vexte- 
euela,  received  13  per  cent  of  the  oommtt- 
menis  made  by  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  This  distribution  clearly  con- 
formed to  a  policy  of  giving  assistance  as 
widely  as  possible,  so  that  recipients  at  both 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  per-caplta- 
GNP  spectrtun  were  Included.  But  there  la 
nttlc  evidence  of  tbe  application  of  a  doc- 
trme  that  makes  postible  distribution  of  aid 
either  where  the  need  is  most  pressing  or 
where  developmental  potentials  are  highest. 

Particularly  tn  the  case  of  the  UNDP,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  whether  there 
ought  to  be  some  level  of  per  capita  GNP 
beyond  which  countries  would  have  to  pay 
all  or  a  Eubstantlal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
assistance  they  received.  The  UNDP  admln- 
i.'strailon  and  the  United  States  have  re- 
sisted moves  in  this  direction,  mainly  be- 
csuse  of  the  effect  they  would  have  on  as- 
5i5tanoe  to  some  communist  countries.  With- 
out questioning  the  objective  of  facilitating 
contact  with  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and 
Poland,  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  UNDP  is  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle  for  such  efforta. 

Overall  economic  performance  is  already 
an  Isaportant  criterion  in  the  granting  of 
assistance  by  the  World  Bonk  Group.  If  the 
UNDP  Is  to  grow  substantially,  some  donor 
states  will  undoubtedly  Insist  that  more  at- 
tention be  given  to  performance  in  decisions 
relating  to  asal stance  under  this  program 
also.  However,  inslstenoe  on  this  qualifica- 
tion may  meet  strong  objections  from  the 
LDC'8.  which  would  see  in  It  another  form 
of  the  "strings"  they  strenuously  resist  in 
bilateral  programs. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  UN  system  has  been 
open-minded  about  the  purpoees  of  its  as- 
sistance. Within  its  substantive  and  reaouroe 
capacity,  it  has  generally  sought  to  respond 
to  the  wishes  of  the  recipients.  This  wss 
undoubtedly  appropriate,  for  at  the  begin- 
ning the  funds  involved  were  minimal,  and 
even  as  the  program  grew.  It  was  still  to  a 
considerable  extent  experimental.  But  by 
1869  the  United  Nations  had  approved  a  large 
body  of  doctrine,  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations from  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  on  eco- 
nomic development.  While  it  is  doubtful 
that  member  governments  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  this  outpouring  of  which  the 
Development  Decade  Idea  is  a  part.  UNDP 
could  base  Its  decisions  to  discriminate 
among  projects  on  those  approved  recccn- 
mendations.  Indeed  this  reaaoning  suggests 
that  In  addition  to  striving  for  administra- 
tive coordination  a  simllSLr  effort  along  con- 
ceptual Ones  might  pay  dividends. 

In  relationship  to  tiie  bilateral  programs, 
the  posture  of  the  UN  system  has  implied 
that  if  It  had  the  money  it  oould  do  any- 
thing better  than  the  bllaterals.  It  now 
seems  clear  than  any  foreseeable  expansion  in 
the  asalstanoe  admlnUrteted  by  the  system 
win  continue  to  he  far  leas  than  the  total 
of  the  resources  transferred  to  LDC's.  Given 
this  situation,  and  for  other  reasons,  tt  wUl 
Increasingly  t>e  Incumbent  on  the  system  to 
apply  a  strategic  doctrine  to  guide  Its  aastst- 
ance  efforts.  This  doctrine  ought  to  stzeaa 
the  comparative  advantagee  the  UN  syatsm 
has. 

The  chief  advantages  of  t]u  system  over 
bilateral  sources  are  that  It  Is  relatively 
commercially  di^ntereeted  and  poUtioaUy 
neutral.  This  would  suggest  tliat  It  ehould 
concentrate  its  efforts  in  fields  where  thess 
quallUee  are  particularly  Important  asaeta. 
Pre- Investment  surveys  and  central  plan- 
ning are  undoubtedly  such  areas.  The  UN 
system.  l>ecause  of  lU  universality,  also  ought 
to  have  an  advantage  Id  fields  where  reglooal 
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snd  lnt«rregloiial  collaboration  Is  Unport&nt. 
To  some  exunt  Ic  already  tuu  Interested  It- 
self tn  cbese  areas,  but  It  could  go  even 
furtber. 

Beyond  doubt,  a  necessary  condition  'or 
development  is  the  political  viability  of  tbe 
country  involved.  A  disorderly  and  turbulent 
society,  wrecking  what  is  new  along  wUh  tbe 
fruits  of  tbe  past,  clearly  cannot  proceed 
to  transform  Itself  merely  by  deliberate 
planning,  technical  Improvement  and  invest- 
ment. Among  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ents In  political  viability  are  Internal  secu- 
rity and  innovative  political  leadership.  To 
date,  except  for  minimal  involvement 
through  iu  programs  In  pub!:c  admlnLitra- 
tlon  and  through  fellowships  for  upgrading 
tbe  skills  of  government  personnel,  the  UN 
system  has  largely  steered  clear  of  these 
provinces.  It  probably  could  nut  enter  them 
overtly  and  would  have  to  proceed  quietly 
and  obliquely.  Yet  the  system,  given  its 
concentration  on  manpower  training  and 
planning  advice,  surely  could  help  govern- 
ments prepare  better  and  more  numerous 
officials  Co  deal  with  tbe  special  social  prob- 
lems that  cause  turbulence  in  tbe  economic 
development  process.  So  far,  it  has  barely 
tiegun  to  deal  with  social  tlde-eSecu  of 
ecoaomic  development.  To  some  extent,  by 
the  adroit  use  of  fellowships  and  training 
and  Drtenutlon  tours.  It  has  already  begun 
to  help  prepare  leaders  for  their  roles,  but 
In  view  of  tbe  crudality  of  maintaining  con- 
ditloQa  of  political  viability,  and  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  UN  system,  per- 
haps additional  activity  should  be  brought 
about.  With  the  record  of  the  Viet  Nam 
imbroglio  aU  too  apparent,  a  numtier  of 
major  donors  might  find  this  a  welcome  step. 
Even  if  such  expansion  proves  impoasible. 
administrstors  in  the  UN  system  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  often  unavoidable 
consequenoes  of  their  own  programs. 

VI 

In  the  style  of  the  UN  system,  a  number 
of  ad  hoc  groups,  committees  and  commis- 
sions have  been  appointed  to  review  the  de- 
velopment actlviUes  of  the  system  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  future.  The 
most  illustrious  of  these  are  tbe  commlsfiion 
headed  by  Sir  Robert  Jackson,  appointed  to 
consider  the  capacity  of  the  UN  and  Its  as- 
sociated agencies  to  administer  an  enlarged 
program  of  assistance  under  tbe  UNDP;  Les- 
ter Pearson's  committee  con&ldertng  the  role 
of  the  World  Bonk  Group:  and  the  Prepara- 
tory Cocnmittee  of  fifty-four  governmental 
delegates  appointed  to  consider  the  role  of 
the  UN  lystem  as  a  whole  in  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade.  The  Pearson  and  Jackson 
commissions  have  already  issued  Uieir  re- 
ports. Both  have  called  for  new  action,  and 
tbe  latter  particularly  for  reform  of  the  tJN 
system  Now  tbe  system  Itself  must  act.  The 
hard  questions  already  posed  must  be  asked 
again,  this  time  in  meetings  of  governmental 
representatives.  More  than  is  often  tbe  caae, 
theae  representAtives  have  a  serious  respon- 
sibility. The  answers  tliey  give  will  determine 
the  role  that  the  UN  system  will  play  in  tbe 
1970'5.  The  new  decade  could  end  as  a  con- 
fusion of  futile  symbols,  difluse  programs 
and  frustrated  hopee.  Or  it  could  end  as  a 
successful  effort  to  deal  with  some  of  tbe 
pressing  problems  of  international  relations. 


PRESIDENT  TO  DISCUSS  POW 
PROBLEM   WITH  THE  POPE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
initiative,  once  again,  in  going  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  our 
allies  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration and  study  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

Late  this  month  President  Nixon  will 


visit  Rome  and  Vatican  City  where  he 
trill  confer  with  Pope  Paul.  High  on  the 
agenda  of  that  conference  will  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  prisoner  of  war  issue. 
President  Nixon  is  hoping  to  enlist  the 
Pope's  good  olBces  in  a  still  stronger  ef- 
fort to  gain  liumane  treatment  for  Amer- 
icans held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  adimnistration  is  malting  use  of 
every  possible  avenue  of  contact  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  its  drive  to  gain 
at  least  the  minimtmi  of  care  for  these 
prisoners.  Palling  direct  agreement  with 
North  Vietnam,  our  drive  has  been  to 
strengtlien  world  opinion  against  the 
irresponsible  attitude  and  actions  of  our 
enemy. 

The  President's  discussions  with  the 
Pope  will  be  another  and  perhaps  hope- 
ful move  in  that  direction. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing. September  17,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Is  holding  1  day  of 
heartags  on  S.  4268.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Sparkhan  and  BzN- 
Nxrr.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would 
exclude  receipts  and  disbiusements  of 
the  Export-Iinport  Bank  from  inclusion 
in  the  budget  total  and  would  exempt 
the  Bank  from  any  annual  expenditure 
ceiling. 

Under  the  present  budget.  Eximbank 
net  disbursements,  the  difference  be- 
tween loans  made  and  receipts.  Impact 
the  Federal  budget  as  well  as  the  ex- 
penditure ceiling.  Yet  all  Eximbank  ac- 
tivities result  In  a  100-percent  positive 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ment. All  repayments  are  made  to  this 
country  in  dollars.  The  Eximbank  is 
sound.  Since  it  began  operations,  it  has 
authorized  direct  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  tor  $3S  billion  of  export  sales. 
Out  of  this  total,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  Is  either  in  default  or 
delinquent. 

In  making  this  change,  the  Eximbank 
still  has  full  executive  branch  and  con- 
gressional oversight  over  its  activities. 
Eximbank  will  have  to  coordinate  its 
work  with  the  Treasury  and  its  opera- 
tions will  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  would  submit  an 
annual  budget  to  the  Congress  for  Exim- 
bank program  acUvlUes  and  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The  exemption  from  the  budget  for 
the  Eximbank  should  not  be  seen  as  prec- 
edent for  other  Government  agencies. 
Eximbank  activities  are  unique  in  Gov- 
ernment. The  Eximbank  is  a  major  factor 
in  keeping  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
strong.  All  its  disbursemenLs  are  repaid 
with  interest.  Eximbank  programs  bene- 
fit nearly  all  segments  of  industry  and 
the  country  and  help  solve  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  which  makes  the 
overall  economic  position  of  this  coun- 
try stronger. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  S.  4368  and  urge  its  swift 
adoption. 


THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 
AND  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  our  at- 
tention turns  more  directly  to  the  crisis 
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in  health  care  delivery  which  our  Na- 
tion faces  in  this  immediate  decade, 
many  of  us  in  the  governmental  as  well 
as  private  sector  are  questioning  what 
steps  will  best  Insure  the  availability  of 
adequate  health  services  to  every  citi- 
zen. We  know  that  we  face  a  critical 
shortage  of  manpower:  our  medicare/ 
medicaid  program  has  proved  ineffec- 
tive and  overly  expensive:  and  we  have 
not  set  an  obvious  national  priority  on 
good  health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
In  the  Congress  we  have  a  heavy  respon- 
sibihty  to  implement  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  the  means  for 
rechannellng  both  funds  and  manpower 
to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  our 
health  dollar.  It  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  greatest  share  of 
the  leadership  burden  or  financial  re- 
sponsibility cannot  ultimately  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Ooverimient.  While 
we  must  support  programs  aimed  at 
solving  our  domestic  needs,  the  initia- 
tive and  drive  of  private  groups  and 
State  agencies  will  have  to  be  the  key 
to  the  resolution  of  our  social  ills.  I 
would,  today,  Mr.  President,  like  to  men- 
tion one  organization  which  has  shown 
the  kind  of  initiative  and  leadership  that 
is  so  needed  to  meet  some  of  the  failings 
of  our  current  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. That  organization  is  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  through  its  General 
Board  of  Health  and  Welfare  Ministries. 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  an- 
nounced the  approval  of  a  $1.3  million 
contract  to  the  Board  of  Health  and 
Welfare  Ministries  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  jobs  1970  program  oriented 
toward  the  training  of  over  700  hard- 
core disadvantaged  persons  in  hospital 
services.  This  grant  represents  the  first 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  a  major 
Protestant  denomination  has  signed  such 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  several  of  its 
aims  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Recognizing  that  part  of  the  formula- 
tion of  an  effective  comprehensive  health 
care  delivery  system  revolves  aroimd  the 
availability  of  a  sufflcient  level  of  sub- 
professional  manpower,  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  is  undertaking,  in  five  of 
its  major  hospitals  around  the  country, 
to  train  men  and  women  to  become  X- 
ray  clerks,  nurses  aides.  Inhalation  ther- 
apists, ward  clerks,  dietary  aides,  and 
hospital  maids. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend 
James  C.  Moore  of  the  board  staff,  the 
program  will  offer  on-the-job  training 
for  a  variety  of  individuals  from  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  who  have 
heretofore  been  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment because  they  lack  appropriate 
skills  or  experience.  The  applicant,  re- 
ferred to  the  board  through  the  State 
employment  service,  will  only  have  to 
qualify,  meet  good  health  standards,  ap- 
titude to  complete  the  necessary  train- 
ing, with  a  sixth  grade  reading  capacity, 
and  be  free  of  alcoholism  or  drug  addic- 
tion. The  trainee  will  have  the  benefit 
of  regular  supervisors,  an  income  while 
training,  and  the  likelihood  of  perma- 
nent employment. 

To  further  insure  the  applicant's  suc- 
cess In  the  program,  4  weeks  of  job-re- 
lated basic  education  have  been  designed 
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to  improve  reading,  mathematics,  and 
communications  skills.  Since  many  of 
the  trainees  may  have  personal  prob- 
lems in  adjusting  to  the  startling  condi- 
tions of  hospital  service,  its  long  hours, 
and  necessity  for  discretion,  there  are 
two  cDuruselling  services  available.  With- 
in Uie  hospital  the  trainee  may  have 
special  counselling,  or  job  coaches,"  to 
help  maximize  vocational  and  social  ad- 
justment. In  addition,  community  vol- 
unteer assistants,  offered  through  Joint 
Action  in  Community  Service,  Inc.  wUl 
advise  the  participants  on  problems  re- 
lated to  housing,  transportation,  family 
problems,  budgetary  advice,  and  com- 
munity harmony. 

Although  a  high  turnover  is  antici- 
pated, as  it  does  occur  now  under  regu- 
lar hospital  administration,  this  Job  pro- 
gram offers  the  trainee  the  advantage  of 
a  job  guarantee  upon  completion  of  his 
5-week  training  period.  With  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  job  offers  upward  mobility, 
an  inhalation  therapist,  for  instance, 
may  and  probably  will  develop  signifi- 
cant Interest  in  furtlier  learning. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  judge  whether 
the  program  will  completely  succeed  or 
whether  It  may  fall  sliorl  of  its  intended 
goal  in  some  way.  One  Uilng  is  certain, 
and  that  Is  that  the  Board  has  accepted 
its  responsibility  to  the  community  to 
improve  conditions  of  life  for  at  least  a 
few  of  our  economicolly  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

As  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  hos  stated,  the 
allied  health  profession  is  desperately 
needed  to  "extend  the  doctor's  arms."  I 
would  offer  that  this  venture  by  the 
United  Methodist  Church  also  extends 
and  makes  more  relevant  the  real  mis- 
sion of  the  church. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


AIRPLANE  HUACKINa 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  Americans  have  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  due  to  the  dangerous 
practice  of  airplane  hijacking  The  time 
has  long  passed  for  this  Nation  to  take 
afBnnatlve  steps  in  seeking  an  effective 
end  to  this  kind  of  activity.  In  recent 
days  hijackings  have  seriously  strained 
relaUons  In  the  International  commu- 
nity and  over  the  past  24  years  this 
country  has  suffered  the  embarrassment 
of  having  some  of  its  airliners  hijacked 
to  Cuba.  The  more  recent  events  con- 
cerning the  Middle  East  have  caused  the 
President  and  our  diplomatic  corps  un- 
due and  unnecessary  hours  of  anguish. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  took  what  I  consider 
to  be  effective,  positive  steps  toward 
remedying  this  situaUon.  The  President 
directed  that  specially  trained,  armed 
VS.  Government  personnel  be  placed  on 
flights  of  US.  commercial  airliners :  and 
called  for  extension  of  the  use  of  surveil- 
lance equipment  and  techniques,  accel- 
eration of  the  development  of  security 
metaures.  and  for  International  coopera- 
tion in  blacklisting  those  countries 
which  refuse  to  pimlsh  or  extradite  hi- 
jackers Involved  In  International  black- 


I  am  also  pleased  to  know  that  the 
President  is  apparently  planning  to  take 
additional  steps  In  the  coming  months  to 
meet  this  menacing  threat.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  President's  actions  in  I'egard 
to  this  serious  matter,  as  a  temporary 
solution.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  request 
lor  appropriations  transmitted  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  the  amount 
of  »28  million  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  funds  made  available  by  this 
amendment  are  designated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  aboard 
VS.  air  carrier  aircraft.  The  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  the  fimds  will  be 
used  for  training  of  personnel  and  pur- 
chasing of  equipment  to  facilitate  the 
directives  President  Nixon  has  outlined. 
I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  hijackers  do  not 
fear  the  certainty  of  being  returned  to 
the  country  in  which  the  plane  Is  reg- 
istered, and  do  not  fear  the  certainty 
of  punishment,  we  carmot  expect  these 
Incidents  to  cease.  The  United  States  has 
got  to  show  that  it  means  business.  A 
handful  of  international  bandits  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exercise  authority  and 
strength  while  this  Nation  Is  made  to 
look  helpless  and  defenseless.  We  should 
take  the  initiative  and  not  wait  on  these 
outlaws  to  strike. 

I  think  the  only  effective  remedy  is  to 
have  an  extensive  International  agree- 
ment defining  the  crime  of  hijacking, 
prescribing  the  punishment  for  those 
found  guilty,  conferring  and  assigning 
jurisdiction  In  the  crime,  and  providing 
for  the  return  of  those  charged  to  the 
country  which  has  Jurisdiction.  I  think 
it  will  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  rule 
that  nations  that  do  not  go  into  a  treaty 
and  carry  it  out  will  be  blacklisted  and 
International  air  travel  to  or  from  those 
nations  will  not  be  permitted  by  other 
nations. 

It  is  obvious  there  are  no  easy,  instant 
solutions  to  this  problem.  However,  I  am 
hardpressed  to  imagine  any  action  at 
this  coimtry's  disposal  which  could  be 
considered  an  over-reaction.  1  think  for 
this  country  to  blacklist  any  nation  that 
refuses  to  extradite  to  the  UniUd  States 
any  person  accused  by  the  United  States 
of  committing  aircraft  piracy  is  indeed 
an  extreme  measure,  but  I  also  believe  It 
is  a  solution  that  will  meet  the  problem. 
It  is  clear  the  civilized  world  is  faced 
with  a  tremendous  challenge,  however, 
the  future  of  commercial  aviation,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  cause  of  international 
stability  and  peace,  demand  a  prompt 
and  effective  answer. 


PEACE  CORPS  TRAINING  CAMP 
IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
recent  years  to  improve  the  image  of  the 
American  in  many  Isolated  and  faraway 
places  in  the  world.  Peace  Corps  train- 
ees have  given  a  great  deal  In  their  ef- 
forts to  help  others  to  help  themselves. 

As  a  part  of  his  training,  every  Peace 
Corpsman  must  be  indoctrinated  into 
the  problems  and  customs  of  the  coimtry 


where  be  will  be  assigned.  Much  of  this 
training  is  done  in  exotic  places  such 
as  Puerto  Rico,  the  VU'gin  Islands,  and 
Hawaii.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
one  of  the  special  training  camps  is  lo- 
cated on  a  dude  ranch  In  Montana. 

The  current  program  at  the  Dot-Dot-8 
dude  ranch,  near  Big  Timber,  Mont.,  Is 
training  the  young  people  for  work  In 
Ecuador.  South  Americo.  This  program, 
under  the  guidance  of  Montana  State 
University,  has  a  fine  record,  and  is  the 
subject  of  a  feature  article  appearing  in 
several  Montana  newspapers,  written  by 
Fred  Martin,  editor  of  the  Livingston 
Enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  featiire  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ik  thk  Tcllowstone  Basin — Visit  to  Peacb 

Coxps  TunsiHO  Camp 

(By  Pred  Martin) 

Up  at  the  former  Dot-Dot-S  dude  rancb 

about  25  mUes  northwest  or  Big  Timber  44 

young     Americans,     mcludlng     six     young 

women.    aU    with    college    degrees    or    their 

equivalent,  are  prepsj-ing  to  dwarf  their  egos 

and  to  substitute  humility  and  modesty  as 

Peace  Corps  evangelists  in  Ecuador.  South 

America. 

Here  in  the  U.S.  we  talk  of  setting  aMie 
the  wUderness.  Down  in  Ecuador  there's  a 
great  need  to  carve  out  new  homesteads  in 
the  equatorial  Jungles  In  a  locale  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  multl-varlatlons  in  tbe 
United  States. 

"(Organizational  promises  and  ideals  ben 
im  Ecuador)  are  worth  less  than  the  mud  on 
the  trails".  Gary  Dunlap.  a  dedicated  vet- 
eran Peace  Corps  member  who  has  done  a 
superb  Job  there  declares  in  a  mimeographed 
textbook  letter  which  the  trainees  have  a 
chance  to  read.  The  texte  are  down-to-earth 
exchanges  between  instructors  and  former 
Peace  Corps  veterans.  Ecuftdorion  advisors. 
Peace  Corps  officials  and  a  Montana  Stata 
University  staff  under  the  overoU  direction 
of  Dr.  Boliert  G.  Dunbar.  MSU  professor  of 
Ijlstory  and  director  or  participant  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  MSU  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Ecuadorian  traliung  program  in 
Montana. 

The  training  program  was  held  on  the 
MSU  campus  at  Bozeman  for  seven  years, 
but  the  Dot-Dot-S  ranch  and  dude  ranch 
buUdlugs  provide  a  more  primitive  and  iso- 
lated base  for  the  training  program,  the 
emphasis  of  whlcti  is  a  crnsh  program  lu 
equipping  the  Corpsmen  with  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  tbe  problems  they  are 
likely  to  encounter,  how  to  understand  and 
work  with  the  people  they  will  work  with 
In  Ecusdor  and  a  knowledge  of  Ecuador's 
history,  climate,  soils,  economy,  crops.  In- 
dustry and  what  tbey  might  expect.  The 
group  talks  Spanish  six  hours  each  day. 

"Best  of  all.  these  people  come  equipped 
with  the  most  essential  elemente.  enthusi- 
asm and  dedlcauon."  Dr.  Robert  G.  Dunbar, 
the  director  declares.  "They  know  their  task 
wUl  not  be  an  easy  one.  tlist  they  likely  will 
have  to  face  up  to  dlsappolntmente  and  dis- 
couragement, but  that  doesnt  phase  them, 
but.  as  Gary  Dunlap  wrote,  '.  .  .  So  about  oU 
I  can  say  to  end  this  drivel  la  that  In  this 
ooionioatlon  program  the  problems  and  tiard- 
shlps  are  fantastic,  but  there  Is  fully  on 
equal  amount  of  satisfaction  available.'  8o 
these  people  arsnt  looltlng  at  their  assign- 
ment in  Ecuador  through  roee-ooJored 
gls^ — they  readily  accept  the  chaliengee, 
which  mean  a  decided  downturn  In  living 
standards. 
"But,  Uha  fonnula  Is  dsdlaatlon  oo  tli*  pan 
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of  the  trmlnees  uid  the  staff.  W«  hava  had 
helpful  assistAoce  aad  undenrtanrtlng  from 
the  rancher  neighbors,  the  folks  in  Melrlile 
and  Big  Timber.  The  food  U  purchased, 
prepared  and  served  by  the  B4SU  staff." 

Paul  J.  Miller  of  OartUner  and  Tellowstone 
National  Park  is  assistant  to  the  director  and 
hl«  wife,  Marilyn,  la  secretary  to  the  director. 
George  Hyland.  a  Spanish  instructor  from 
the  Btate  of  Washington.  Is  coordinator  of  the 
Spanish  language  staff,  which  tncludee  five 
Instructors  and  four  junior  instructors  (In 
this  group  are  a  Franciscan  nun,  Concetta 
Pabo  from  Pennsylvania,  four  Ecuadorians 
and  one  from  Peru) . 

David  H.  Drummond  is  coordinator  of 
technical  skills  with  J^Oxn  R.  Barlnger, 
former  Park  County  agent,  as  aoaoclated 
coordinator,  assisted  by  John  Lowry  and  Ann 
Wederspahn,  instructors.  Then,  there's  the 
division  of  Cross-cultural  Studies  with  Gary 
Wedersp&hn  as  coordinator  wrlth  Robert  E. 
K.  Wilson,  a  Teterinarian,  as  Instructors.  All 
of  these  have  served  m  Ecuador  In  the  Peace 
Corps  program.  Jerry  Thursh  of  MStJ  Is 
orientation  director. 

Dr.  Vernon  D.  Standlsh  is  medical  con- 
sultant and  program  physician. 

Pwldca  their  instructors,  the  trainees  have 
practical  work  experience  with  cattle.  abe«p, 
hogs  and  chickens,  even  a  smelly  goat.  They 
Tacclnste.  de-worm,  castrate  and  g«t  other 
pracUcal  tips  and  practice  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  livestock,  plus  Instruction  In 
agronomy,  soils  and  other  agricultural 
problems  they  will  encounter.  Some  of  the 
trainees  are  accountants,  others  are  teach- 
ers, some  have  degrees  in  forestry,  nnralng 
and  other  skills  which  they  hope  to  trtUlas 
to  the  best  advantage  to  assist  the  Ecua- 
dorians. 

Ecuador  covers  106.000  square  mllca.  The 
Spanish  name  Ecuador  stands  for  equator. 
Bo,  Ecuador,  about  the  slse  of  Ocdorado.  Is 
considerably  smaller  In  size  than  Montana's 
147,138  square  miles,  though  Ecuador  now  has 
an  estimated  population  of  nearly  6,000,000. 
compared  to  Montana's  ^proximate  750.000. 
But,  the  elevation  ranges  from  sea  level  to 
the  Chlmtwrazo  volcano,  stlU  active,  30.677 
feet.  The  coastal  lowlands  sirvtch  along  the 
country's  500-mlle  coastline;  the  Andes 
highlands,  often  called  the  Sierra,  lie  In  the 
c«nter  with  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes 
Mountains,  which  contain  more  than  SO 
volcanoes.  The  two  cordllleras  are  34  to  40 
miles  apart.  Then,  there's  the  Eastern  Low- 
lands, the  Orlsnte.  made  up  of  slopes  and 
foothills  of  the  Andes  and  plains  of  the 
Amazon  River  basin. 

The  colonization  is  in  the  hij^t*"***  area. 
difficult  of  access  with  few  roada,  no  bridges 
acroas  the  swtft  rivers,  and  booms  primarily 
by  air. 

ICore  than  half  the  people  of  Ecuador  are 
Indians,  many  descended  from  the  Incas.  The 
Indians  live  mostly  in  the  highlands.  Almost 
one  of  three  Ecuadorians  Is  a  mestlxo  (mixed 
whit«  and  Indian).  The  Meatlaoe  live  in  the 
coastal  and  highlands  area.  About  one  In  10 
Ecuadorians  is  whit«.  mostly  descendants  of 
the  old  Spanish  families.  Very  few  people  live 
In  the  hot.  wet  Land  east  of  the  Andes.  A  high 
psrcentsge  of  the  Ecuadorians  cannot  read  or 

wnt«. 

Although  Agriculture  Is  the  chief  Industry, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  is  culU- 
Tatad,  much  of  It  on  Ikt^  estates.  Principal 
crops  on  the  coastal  lowlands  Include 
bananas,  cacso.  coffee,  rice  and  sugar  cane 
OaBsraUy,  the  small  farmers  try  to  subsist 
tran  ths  land  and  they  have  formed  colonJ- 
iw**^^**  cooperatives  for  the  establishment  of 
oolonlM  with  the  sias  of  the  Individual's 
fy^iwgp  apprcKlmatelT  40  beotaiaa. 

Bvs's  the  job  ahead,  u  descrlbad  In  the 
-wTttlngi  at  Gary  Hill,  anothsr  snoeeasful 
Peace  Ocrpa  Volunteor: 

"...  As  a  oolonlaatloo  Toluataar.  yoa  eat, 
vork,  dztoK  Ut«.  vttb  a  group  of  Tsry  warm 


and  energetic  people.  Such  a  bltuatlon  lends 
Itself  to  making  a  good  number  of  intimate 
relationships  from  which  a  candid  under- 
standing of  their  Uvee  and  thoughts  can  be 
achieved.  Wltliin  all  of  this,  the  most  In- 
teresting and  crucial  thoughts  for  tiie  volun- 
teer concern  himself:  What  do  they  think 
of  me?  Do  they  consider  my  presence  useful? 
What  do  they  expect  from  me?  .  .  .  That's 
the  challenge  these  44  Peace  Corps  Dot-Dot-S 
ranch  are  working  on. 

They  know  that  similar  challenges,  such  as 
those  of  the  pioneers  and  others  on  the 
threshold  of  progress  had  to  face,  and  they 
are  going  into  them  with  their  eyes  wide 
open.  Some  of  the  girls  are  signing  up  because 
they  plan  on  getting  married  and  their 
nances  are  already  in  Ecuador  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  There's  one  married  couple.  Matireen 
B.  Byrd,  formerly  of  Helena,  and  Christ  H. 
Byrd,  Martin  City  (near  Columbia  Palls  in 
Flathead  county >.  in  the  group.  Chris  re- 
ceived his  degree  In  agronomy  and  while  in 
college  Maureen  majored  In  Spanish  and 
English. 

But.  the  trainees  and  the  faculty  enjoy 
their  tasks  and  each  other.  They  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  next  step  on  the  schedule, 
four  weeks  of  on-the-sptit  training  and  ad- 
]\ifitment  in  Ecuador.  The  Montana  camp 
win  disband  on  Sept.  1.  After  that — there's 
work  to  do.  the  faoe-to-face  challenges,  new 
friends  to  meet  and  work  with,  and  the  hope 
that  It  all  adds  up  to  better  living  for  scores, 
hopefully  hundreds  snd  thousands  in  the 
years  to  come. 

U  the  living  standards  of  Ecuadorians. 
Africans  and  Asians  could  t>s  bolstered  by 
Just  a  few  hundred  dollars  per  year;  If  the 
health  and  educational  standards  could  be 
bolstered:  If  Ectiadorlsns  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  less  privileged  countries  could 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Americans  seek 
nothing  but  to  help  their  neighbors — these 
would  be  priceless  dividends  Thai's  what 
the  Peace  Corps.  Dr.  Dimbar  and  his  staff  and 
the  1970  volunteers  to  Ecuador  have  as  their 
goal — nothing  mora. 


THE  HOSTAQBS  IN  AMBiAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  1 1 
days  the  latest  Middle  East  skyjacking 
crisis  has  continued.  And,  for  thla  period 
of  time,  countless  families  in  the  United 
States,  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land have  been  kept  in  agonizing  doubt 
over  the  welfare  of  their  relatives  or 
frloids  who  are  beinK  held  hostage  by 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine— PPLP. 

Since  the  skyjacking  occurred.  I  have 
been  in  constant  touch  with  the  family 
of  20-year-old  Mark  Shain  of  Milwaukee. 
Mark  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
been  aboard  one  of  the  airlines  hijacked 
on  September  6.  He  is  presently  being 
held  hostage,  along  with  53  other  per- 
sons, in  Amman.  Mark  has  not  been  able 
to  communicate  with  his  family  since  he 
was  taken  hostage.  The  uncertainty  of 
Mark's  welfare,  caused  by  the  PPLP's 
refusal  to  allow  those  being  held  hostage 
to  communicate  with  the  outside  world, 
has  meant  untold  agony  and  Brief  for 
hl5  family  and  friends  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  our  first  responsibility 
Is  to  obtain  the  release  of  all  hostages 
held  in  Amman.  Until  this  objective  is 
achieved,  however.  I  believe  it  Is  essential 
that  the  United  States  demand  humane 
treatment  for  those  persons  held  captive 
by  the  PFLP.  This  humanitajian  Issue 
co\ild  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the 
political  Questions  that  are  now  being 


faced  In  this  most  recent  Middle  East 
crisis. 

The  hostages  In  this  International 
crisis  are  Innocent  victims.  They  are  not 
soldiers  of  war.  or  soldiers  of  fortune. 
They  are  Innocent  pawns  in  a  cruel 
conflict. 

Even  prisoners  of  war  are  protected  by 
most  belligerents  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions on  the  Protection  of  War  Vic- 
tims. Yet.  the  hostages  of  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas,  in  some  important  respects, 
have  fewer  rights  than  actual  combat- 
ants who  are  captured  by  one  side  or  the 
other.  I  think  we  must  insist  that  the 
Amman  hostages  receive,  in  every  way. 
treatment  which  is  comparable  to  that 
required  under  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  humane  treat- 
ment. I  have  written  President  Nixon 
asking  him  to  insist  through  Secretary 
Rogers.  In  intercessions  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  or  in  direct  or  indirect 
negotiations  over  the  hostages,  that  the 
PFLP  abide  by  the  international  stand- 
ards  governing  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  President  Nixon 
regarding  Mark  Shain  and  the  other 
Amman  hostages  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD  at  the  ooncluslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit!.^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain actions  would  clearly  flow  from  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
The  Conventions  set  forth  the  require- 
ments of  the  humanitarian  treatment 
of  prisoners.  First,  all  persons  held  must 
be  immediately  identified  so  that  their 
families  and  their  governments  will 
know  who  has  been  captured.  Second, 
persons  held  must  be  permitted  to  cor- 
respond freely  with  their  families.  Third, 
impartial  observers,  such  as  the  Intema- 
tlonal  Red  Cross,  must  be  allowed  to 
visit,  on  a  legular  basis,  persons  held  to 
verify  that  their  treatment  is  fair. 

Although  these  minimum  standards 
are  recogtUzed  and  applied  by  all  civilized 
nations,  the  PFLP  has  steadfasUy  re- 
fused to  recognize  them.  Although  the 
airlines  have  given  us  fairly  accurate 
lists,  the  hostages  have  not  been  identi- 
fied by  the  guerrillas  themselves. 

The  hostages  have  not  been  allowed 
to  communicate  freely  with  their  fam- 
ilies. And.  the  Red  Cross  has  not  been 
granted  permission  to  visit  regularly  with 
the  hostages  to  verify  their  welfare. 

If  these  elementary  and  fundamental 
conditions  could  exist,  at  least  some  of 
the  agony  experienced  by  the  relatives  of 
the  hostages  would  be  relieved.  At  least 
they  could  communicate  with  them  by 
letter,  transatlantic  phone,  or  wire.  I 
know  this  would  be  of  tremendous  value 
to  the  parents  and  family  of  Mark 
Shain.  I  think  this  is  an  elonentary 
condition  upon  which  we  should  all 
insist. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  of  the 
hostages  by  the  PFlf  in  Amman  U  of 
deep  humanitarian  concern  to  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  an  Issue  that 
transcends  the  political  questions  that 
are  involved  In  the  crlds.  I  trust  that 
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President  Nixon  will  instruct  Secretary 
Rogers  to  Insist  that  the  PFUP  live  up  to 
tlie  international  standards  for  the 
treatment  of  those  who  have  been  made 
prisoners  in  this  act  of  international  air 
piracy. 

There  is  a  long  tradition  among  civil- 
ized nations  on  the  treatment  of  cap- 
tured persons.  This  tradition  has  been 
codified  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  to  which  there  ore  over  120  signa- 
tories. The  denial  of  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  of  these 
principles  In  relation  to  the  54  hostages 
now  being  held  in  Amman  will  only  re- 
sult in  unanimous  public  condemnation 
of  its  actions.  The  act  of  skyjacking  is 
totally  reprehensible  in  itself.  The  re- 
fusal by  the  PFLP  to  grant  those  persons 
held  hostage  their  basic  humanitarian 
rights  Is  a  moral  outrage. 
SzKiarr  l 

SCFrxUBBS  16.  IflTO. 
The    PftESZDENT, 

The   White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

DK.'ia  Ma.  PwtsTPXNT:  For  eleven  dsyt  the 
Istest  Middle  East  skyjacking  ctIsIs  has  con- 
tinued- And,  for  this  period  of  time,  count- 
less famlllea  In  the  ITniced  SUtee,  Germany. 
Swltxerland  and  Sngland  have  been  kept  In 
agonising  doubt  over  the  welfare  of  their 
relatives  or  meDda  who  are  being  held 
hostage  by  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Lltwratlon  of  Pslestlne  (PFtP). 

Since  the  skyjacking  occurred,  I  have  been 
in  constant  touch  with  the  family  of  30- 
year-old  Mark  Shain  of  MUvaukee.  Mark  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  hsve  been  aboard  one 
of  the  airlines  hijacked  on  Septamber  ath. 
He  Is  presenUy  being  held  hostage,  along 
£  with  53  other  persons,  In  Amman.  Mark  has 
2  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  his 
family  since  he  was  taken  hostage.  The  un- 
certainty of  Mark's  welfare,  caused  by  the 
PFLP's  refusal  to  allow  those  being  held 
hostage  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world,  has  meant  untold  agony  and  grief 
£or  his  family  and  friends  In  Wlsoonsln. 

Our  flret  reeponslbillty  U  to  obtain  the 
release  of  all  bost^ges  held  in  Amman.  tJntU 
this  objective  is  achieved,  however.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  essential  that  the  United  States 
demand  humane  treatment  for  those  persons 
held  captive  by  the  PFLP.  This  bumanl- 
carian  Issue  could  be  dealt  with  separately 
from  the  political  questions  that  are  now 
being  faced  In  this  most  recent  Middle  East 
crisis. 

The  hostages  in  this  mtematkonal  crisis 
are  Innocent  victims.  They  are  not  ■oldiezs 
of  war.  or  soldiers  of  fortune.  They  are  inno- 
cent pawns  m  a  cruel  conflict. 

Even  pnsonen  of  war  are  protected  by 
most  belligerents  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions on  the  Protection  of  War  Victims.  Tert. 
the  hostages  of  the  Palestinian  guerrillas,  to 
some  important  respecu.  have  fewer  rights 
ttian  actual  combatants  who  are  ca^jtured 
by  one  side  or  the  other.  1  think  we  must 
Insist  that  the  Anunan  hostages  receive,  in 
e^*ery  way,  treatment  which  Is  oosnparable 
to  that  required  under  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tions. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  humane  treat- 
ment, I  urge  you  to  insist  through  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers,  in  interceaslons  with  the 
Unltsd  Nations,  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Gross,  or  in  direct  or  Indirect 
negotiations  over  the  hostages,  that  the 
PFLP  abide  by  the  International  standards 
governing  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Cer- 
tain actions  would  clearly  flow  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Oeneva  Conventions. 

The  Conventions  set  forth  the  require- 
ments of  the  humanitarian  treatment  of 
prisoners.  First,  all  persons  held  must  be  Im- 
mediately identified  so  that  their  families 


and  their  governments  wlU  know  who  has 
been  captured.  Second,  persons  held  must 
be  permitted  to  correspond  freely  with  their 
famines.  Third,  impantal  observers,  snob  as 
the  International  Red  Cross,  must  be  aUowed 
to  visit,  on  a  regular  basis,  persons  held  to 
verify  that  their  treatment  Is  fair. 

Although  these  minimum  standards  are 
recognised  and  applied  by  all  clvlllMd  na- 
tions, the  PFLP  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
recognize  them.  Although  the  alrUnes  have 
given  us  fairly  accurate  lists,  ths  hostages 
have  not  been  Identified  by  the  guerlUas, 
themselves. 

The  hostages  have  not  been  allowed  to 
communicate  freely  with  their  famiUee.  And, 
the  Red  Cross  has  not  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  visit  regularly  with  the  hostsffes  to 
verify  their  welfare. 

If  these  elementary  and  fundamental  con- 
ditions could  exist,  at  least  some  of  the 
agony  experienced  by  the  relatives  of  the 
hosuges  would  be  reUeved.  At  least  they 
could  communicate  with  them  by  letter, 
transatlantic  phone  or  wire.  I  know  this 
would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  parents 
and  family  of  Mark  Sham.  I  think  this  is 
an  elementary  condition  upon  which  we 
should  all  insist. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WlLLZSM  PEOZMna, 

V.S.  Smafior. 


COLUMBIA     FALLS     HTOH     SCHOOL 
BAND   RECEIVES   AWARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  this  year  the  Columbia 
Palls  High  School  Band  toured  western 
Europe  for  3  months.  Its  members  proved 
to  be  very  fine  young  ambassadors  of  oiu* 
Nation,  the  State  of  Montana,  and  their 
own  communities.  All  reports  indicate 
that  this  was  a  most  successful  tour.  On 
previous  occasions  the  band  has  been 
complimented  not  only  for  its  fine  per- 
formances, but  for  the  better  image  it 
created  of  young  Americans. 

The  Columbia  PaUs  High  School  Band 
was  recenUy  honored  by  the  Flathead 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  presented  the  group  with  the  Civic 
Senice  Award.  It  was  presented  to  the 
band's  director.  Don  I^wrence.  and  its 
president,  Ralph  Mack.  I  am  pleased  not 
only  that  this  tour  by  our  Montana 
group  was  so  successful,  but  also  because 
the  chairman  of  the  civic  group  giving 
the  award  Is  Mrs.  William  Krall.  who 
formerly  was  a  student  while  I  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, and  a  good  friend  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Himgry  Horse  News  of  September  II, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Band  to  Strmops  Qxn  Flatkkad  8a  vies 

AWSBD 

Htmorr  Boua.— <31vlo  Sendee  Award  of 
Flathead  Aseooiated  Chambers  of  Cocomerce 
was  pnsented  OoIumMa  Palls  High  School 
wawrt  Wednesday  noon  for  tiielr  performance 
as  "American  good  will  ambaaaadora  In 
Europe  last  spring." 

PrewtnUtlon  was  by  Mis.  William  KraU. 
Htmgry  Horse,  president  of  the  Awnrtat^wt 
Chambeia.  at  the  September  maaOng  bald 
at  Willow's  Hooeybecry  Farm.  RecelvlBg  the 
award  was  Don  lAwreooe.  band  dlrecter,  who 
was  a  guest  along  with  Mrs.  Lawreooe,  and 
Ralph  Mack,  band  president. 


Mrs.  KraU  referred  to  herself  as  "an  ex 
band  zootber."  Her  son.  Mike,  now  an  Air 
Poroe  officer  and  pUot,  had  been  a  band 
member. 

She  said  that  Columbia  Falls  High  School 
band  trip  to  Europe  last  sprmg  saw  "theee 
young  people  serve  as  ambeasadors  for  the 
nation,  sta^  and  area." 

Mrs.  Krall  continued:  "It  was  a  tremen- 
dous undertaking  with  much  work  and  many 
headaches."  "We've  heard  nothing  but  won- 
derful reports  They  gave  Europeans  a  bet- 
ter image  of  what  young  Americans  are  lUce." 

Mrs  KraU  praised  Director  Lawrence  who 
"makes  the  band  what  it  Is."  and  introduoed 
lAwrence.  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Ralph  Mack. 

Lawrence  thanked  Mrs.  Krall,  the  Associ- 
ated Chambers  for  the  award  and  "tlie  sup- 
port given  the  band  by  every  one  "  He  termed 
the  students  "ezceUent  ambase&dora  for  the 
United  States,  Montana  and  the  nathead." 

Lawrence  referred  to  the  concert  given  at 
the  great  church  in  Purmerend,  Holland  near 
end  of  April  27-May  17  trip.  The  band  played 
the  Dutch  national  anthem,  and  then  was 
asked  to  play  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Lawrence  oommented  tbe  band  hadn't  played 
our  national  anthem  slnoe  the  last  basket- 
ball game. 

He  noted  tears  on  cheeks  of  tbe  playen 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  never 
played  better  by  our  band  than  m  this  Dutch 
cathedral." 

Purther  eoounent  was  about  the  extremely 
friendly  Dutch  audience. 


NORTH    BEND.    OREO,    AND 
RUSSIAN  FISHING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cenUy, I  received  a  resolution  from  the 
North  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
lating to  Russian  fishing  off  the  Oregon 
coast. 

Mr.  President,  the  fishermen  of  my 
State  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  re- 
cent increases  in  the  number  of  Russian 
fishing  vessels  operating  within  the  12- 
mile  limit.  I  share  their  deep  concern, 
for  we  caimot  let  a  foreign  cotmtir  dec- 
imate our  *^«Mng  grounds  without  tak- 
ing action. 

Some  time  ago.  I  wrote  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  Interior,  and  Transporta- 
tion, asking  for  a  full  statement  on  their 
powers,  their  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties,  and  what  assistance  I  could  ex- 
pect from  them.  Recently,  following  a 
meeting  with  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation James  Beggs,  at  which  I  was 
represented,  the  Coast  Giiard  announced 
It  will  take  some  limited  steps  to  assist 
this  situation  for  the  duration  of  this 
fishing  season.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
Coasrt  Guard's  response  to  our  request 
I  recognize  that  this  is  a  temporary 
meastire. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  friends  are 
members  of  the  North  Bend  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  know  them  to  be  reasonable 
men,  who  share  my  desire  to  reeolve  this 
question  on  a  long-term  basis.  I  ask 
imanlroous  consent,  therefore,  that  their 
resolution  l>e  printed  In  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbooid.  aa  follows: 
KoBTB  Bain>  CiuMan  or  OomcaKK. 

North  Bend.  Ort^^  Septemhtr  10, 1979. 
Hon.  Msasc  HsTraui. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Woshfnfrton,  D.C. 

Mr  Daaa  SmsroB  HsTnaLD:  Tb*  Roitb 
Bend  CSiamber  of  Oommeroe  at  tbetr  ragu- 
larly  scheduled  Board  Meeting  mday  Sep- 
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Mmbtr  4.  1970  uimnlniomly  p«Med  the  fol- 
lowing resolution ; 

-In  u  much  as  there  Ifl  eTidence  that  Tas- 
sels of  the  Husslan  flahlng  Beet  are  In  lact 
violating  the  eilatlng  llslUng  treaties  and 
that  certain  species  of  flah  (ocean  perch)  are 
endangered  by  the  intensive  fishing  of  for- 
eign vessels  the  foUowlng  resolution  was 
enccted: 

•Be  It  resolved  that  the  congress  of  the 
tJnlted  SUtes  take  all  necessary  measures  in 
the  ways  of  commitments  of  funds,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  enforce  present  ash- 
ing treaties  ellstlng  between  this  naUon  and 
other  nations  to  Insure  the  protection  of  our 
fish  resources.  

•Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  talte  neceasarr  action  to 
dissolve  the  agreement  between  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
that  allows  Russian  research  vessels  to  op- 
erate within  the  treaty  waters." 
Verv  irulv  yours. 

Ct-irroao  C.  Sksw, 

{•resident. 
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With  a  shortage  of  50.000  doctors  in 
this  country,  the  medical  schools  must 
start  producing  more  doctors.  Only 
around  11.000  are  expected  to  enter 
medical  schools  this  year. 

It  is  to  onset  some  of  this  shortage  of 
doctors  that  I  have  been  pressing  the 
medical  schools  to  accept  more  first-year 
students. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  call  upon 
the  medical  schools  to  reflgure  their 
space  and  budget  situations,  to  see  if  It 
is  not  possible  to  accept  some  additional 
students.  As  I  said  in  my  telegram.  134 
counties  in  this  country  are  without  at 
least  one  doctor.  I  would  like  to  see  ad- 
mitted enough  additional  first-year  stu- 
dents to  average  at  least  a  doctor  for  each 
of  these  134  counties,  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing some  of  the  other  needs  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  there  is  a  serious 
doctor  shortage. 


RESPONSE     FROM     THE     MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS     ON     INCREASING     EN- 
ROLLMENT IS  "VERY  MEAGER" 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.    Mr    President, 
although    two-tmrds    of    all    medical 
school   fimds  come    from    the   Federal 
Government,  when  we  asked  them  to 
help  alleviate  the  growing  shortage  of 
doctors.  I  received  only  very  meager  re- 
sponse from  the  medical  schools. 

Only  five  medical  schools  have  in- 
formed me  that,  as  a  direct  result  of  rny 
requests  to  them,  they  will  Increase  the 
number  of  first-year  students  this  faU 
above  the  number  they  had  planned  to 
accept. 

On  August  20.  1970.  I  wrote  to  the 
deans  of  the  105  medical  schools  In  the 
country  urKlng  them  to  accept  10-per- 
cent more  flrst-year  studenU  than  they 
originally  had  planned  to  accept. 

When  the  medical  schools  said  they 
could  not  meet  this  request.  I  toUowed 
my  letter  with  a  telegram  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  In  my  telegram.  I  said: 

Therefore.  I  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to 
maXe  room  for  at  least  one  or  two  new  stu- 
dents this  tall.  Kven  this  small  Increase  in 
enrollment  woold  be  a  slgnlttcant  step  to- 
ward eliminating  the  shortage  at  doctors  In 
America  and  thus  Improving  the  health  of 
our  people.  There  are  134  counties  In  America 
without  a  medical  doctor.  Such  a  mlnls- 
cule  enlargement  wtMild  at  least  educate  thst 
many  doctors. 

The  deans  of  Brown  University  Med- 
ical School.  Providence.  RJ.:  Dniveralty 
of  Colorado  Medical  Center,  Denver. 
Colo  ■  the  University  of  Alabama  In 
Birmingham  School  of  Medicine:  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Boston. 
Ma»  ;  and  Loyola  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  have 
informed  me  that  they  are  Increasing 
their  flrst-year  enrollment  in  response  to 
my  urgmgs.  The  five  medical  schools 
among  them  will  accept  a  total  of  15 
additional  students. 

These  Ave  medical  schocUs  are  to  be 
commended  very  strongly  for  their  ex- 
tended efforts.  If  each  of  the  remaining 
100  medical  schoob  would  Increase  their 
enrollments  by  an  average  of  ja-it  three 
students,  it  would  mean  300  more  poten- 
tial doctors,  or  a  number  etjual  to  the 
entering  classes  in  three  new  medical 
schools. 


MONTANA  TWINS  ENTER  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  Congress  take  pride  in  their 
appointments  of  young  men  to  the  mili- 
tary academies,  and  occasionally  the  sit- 
uation arises  which  gives  them  a  special 
degree  of  pleasure. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  twin 
brothers.  Brian  and  Bruce  Leverson,  of 
■Whiteflsh.  Mont.,  are  among  the  1.410 
freshman  cadets  entering  the  US.  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  this  fall.  The  two  young  men.  sons 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Myron  Leverson,  are 
graduates  of  the  WlUteflsh  High  School 
and  have  outstanding  academic  records 
as  well  as  letters  In  football. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  and  I  join  In  sending 
our  congratulations  and  wishing  them 
every  success  during  their  4  years  at 
tills  fine  institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
item  published  in  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  of  September  11,  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TwLNS  Enteh  Ant  Poacr  Academt 
Our  congratulatloris  to  Whiteflsh  twins. 
Brian  R.  and  Bruce  N.  Leverson.  sons  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Myron  Leverson.  who  are  two  of 
the  1.410  freshman  cadets  entering  the  U.S. 
Air  Furce  Academy. 

The  young  men  are  1»70  WhlteBsh  High 
graduates  who  lettered  in  football  and  were 
lu  other  activities. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Kews  presented  a  pic- 
ture story  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  ten 
years  ago.  It's  a  great  education  for  a  young 
man.  streafilng  languagea  and  the  humani- 
ties, more  like  engineering  schools.  The  Air 
Force  Academy  provides  five  years  educaUon 
In  fotir. 

On  our  tip.  Information  was  that  Mon- 
tana wasn't  BUfflclently  sware  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  there  was  comparative 
lack  of  young  men  from  this  state.  That  sit- 
uation has  changed. 


ing  soldier  can  be  credited  with  saving 
the  Revolutlonai-y  Army  during  the  win- 
ter at  Valley  Forge. 

After  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
Prussian  Army,  the  general  came  to 
America  In  December  1777  He  was  sent 
to  Valley  Forge,  where  General  Washing, 
ton  made  him  Acting  Inspector  General 
of  the  Continental  Army.  Von  Steuben's 
experience  enabled  him  to  bring  to  Wash- 
ington's Stan  a  technical  training  that 
was  unknown  In  either  the  French  or  the 
British  Armies  at  that  time.  He  quickly 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  of- 
ficers and  men  at  Valley  Forge.  He  set  out 
to  train  the  woefullj-  unprepared  troops. 
Von  Steuben  transcended  the  language 
barrier  and  managed  to  instill  a  new 
order. 

It  was  this  new  order  and  discipline 
which  helped  to  keep  the  Continental 
Army  together  that  bleak  winter.  The 
value  of  his  instructions  first  became 
manifest  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  in 
the  spring  of  1778.  From  that  time  on. 
the  Continental  Army  proved  itself,  bat- 
talion for  battalion,  the  equal  in  disci- 
pline and  skill  of  the  best  British 
regulars. 

Von  Steuben  went  on  to  dlftinguish 
himself  during  the  rest  of  the  war  and 
afterward  became  an  American  citizen. 

The  contributions  of  Von  Steuben  ac- 
cent the  importance  of  German  Ameri- 
cans to  our  country.  Prom  it^  inception 
to  the  present,  our  country  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  accomplishments  of 
German  Americans.  On  this  day  honor- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  hero  Gen- 
eral Von  Steuben,  it  is  appropriate  to 
salute  all  German  Americans. 


September  17,  1970 
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THE  240TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OP  GENERAL  VON  STEUBEN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  J40th  afinlversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  great  German  general.  Baron 
Priedrich  Wilhelm  August  Helnrich 
Ferdinand  von  Steuben.  This  outstand- 


WOMENS  RIGHTS:  A  MATTER  OP 
SIMPLE  JUSTICE 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
equal  rights  for  women.  That  Is  why  I 
have  cosponsorcd  and  will  support  the 
proposed  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
US.  Constitution,  providing  that — 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  Is'-v  shell  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  state  cm  account  of  sex. 

It  would  authorize  the  Congress  and 
the  States  to  enforce  the  amendment  by 
appropriate  legislation.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  amendment  will  be  to  pro- 
vide constitutional  protection  against 
laws  and  official  practices  that  dlscrlinl- 
nate  against  women. 

Some  maintain  that  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  urmecessary  and 
would  represent  a  "constitutional  frill." 
That  view  might  have  been  excusable 
when  an  equal  rights  amendment  was 
first  introduced  In  Congress  In  1923. 
Since  then,  however,  hearings  have  been 
held  In  1948  and  1956  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  The 
amendment  has  often  been  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee most  recently  in  1964,  and  It  has 
twice  passed  the  Senate  In  1950  and  1953. 
Given  the  existence  of  such  extensive 
legislative  records.  Ignorance  of  the  need 
of  this  amendment  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
cused. The  most  Indifferent  survey  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  reveals  a  dark, 
insidious  pattern  of  discrimination. 


For  example:  laws  and  practices  oper- 
ating to  exclude  women  from  State  col- 
leges and  universities:  discrimination  In 
employment  by  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments; dual  pay  schedules  for  men  and 
women :  State  laws  placing  restriction  on 
the  legal  capacity  of  married  women  or 
on  their  right  to  establish  a  legal  domi- 
cile; State  laws  that  require  married 
women,  but  not  married  men,  to  go 
through  a  formal  procedure  and  obtain 
court  approval  before  they  may  engage 
in  Independent  business :  and  social  secu- 
rity and  other  social  benefits  legislation 
which  give  greater  benefits  to  one  sex 
than  to  the  other.  These,  of  course,  and 
the  myriad  of  other  discriminating  laws 
and  practices  can  be  abolished  one  by 
one,  but  there  is  no  adequate  substitute 
for  a  constitutional  guarantee  against 
prejudice.  A  constitutional  protection  Is 
not  only  a  guarantee  but  also  a  symbol 
of  women's  full  equality. 

Unfair  laws  do  not  create  discrimina- 
tion but  merely  reflect  it.  Society  and, 
in  this  ca.>:e.  men.  act  out  their  prejudices 
by  enacting  discriminatory  laws.  The 
discrimination  exists  before  the  law  and 
is  reflected  in  the  money  we  pay  women 
and  the  jobs  we  give  them.  In  industry 
and  in  government,  in  the  home  and  in 
the  office,  women  are  paid  less,  hired 
last,  promoted  least,  and  given  the  most 
boring  work.  Statistics  as  well  as  stat- 
utes reveal  the  same  sad  discriminatory 
pattern.  This  Is  so.  even  though  women 
are  becoming  a  more  and  more  vital  part 
of  the  economy.  Today  31  million  Amer- 
ican working  women  represent  38  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  work  force.  Despite  the 
growing  number  of  working  women  and 
the  enactment  of  various  legislation,  like 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  relating  specifically  to  sex  discrim- 
ination In  employment,  economic  dis- 
crimination against  women  is  worsening, 
not  improving. 

In  1955  the  median  salary  of  full- 
thne.  year-round  workers  was  $2,719  for 
women  and  $4,252  for  men.  Women  were 
receiving  only  63.9  percent  of  what  their 
male  counterparts  received.  In  1968  while 
the  median  salary  for  women  workers 
had  increased  to  $4,457,  that  of  men  had 
reached  $7,664.  In  other  words,  women 
in  1968  received  only  58.2  percent  of 
what  their  male  counterparts  earned. 

Even  In  fields  traditionally  associated 
with  women,  such  as  teaching,  the  eco- 
nomic bias  persists.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association  found  that  in  1965- 
66  the  median  wage  of  women  who  were 
members  of  teaching  staffs  on  the  college 
level  was  less  than  that  of  men  on  all 
professional  levels.  In  fact,  women  who 
were  full  professors  had  a  median  annual 
salary  of  $11,649  and  men  $12,768. 

Women  are  diwrimlnated  against  not 
only  In  the  money  they  receive,  but  also 
In  the  jobs  they  are  offered.  There  is  not 
only  a  money  gap.  but  also  a  professional 
gap.  Few  women  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  professions.  Only  1  percent  of 
Federal  judges  are  women,  only  1  percent 
of  engineers  are  women.  Despite  greater 
education  for  women  and  more  freedom 
from  household  tasks,  women's  job  op- 
liortuntttes  have  declined.  In  1940  women 
constituted  45  percent  of  the  work  force 
In  professional  and  technical  work,  but 


by  1968  they  constituted  only  30  percent. 
Once  again  we  see  thot  the  problem  is 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

Women  are  barred  from  professions 
partly  by  discriminatory  practices  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation Indicate  that  higher  levels  of  pre- 
vious achievement  are  required  of  women 
in  order  to  gain  admission  to  a  college  or 
uiuversity.  Colleges  discriminate  against 
women  by  hartng  administrative  quotas 
and  by  protidlng  fewer  scholarships  and 
less  financial  assistance  for  coeds. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  and  sltua- 
Uofis  that  necessitate  the  enactment  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  For  these 
reasons,  I  support  and  cosponsor  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  oppose  any 
substitute  to  it.  There  can  be  no  substi- 
tute for  justice.  What  women  want  is 
equahty.  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  A 
recent  Presidential  task  force  report  on 
women's  rights  was  entiUed  "A  Matter 
of  Simple  Justice."  And  that  Is  what  Is 
Involved  in  this  amendment.  The  con- 
cept of  justice  Is  simple,  but  Its  achieve- 
ment Is  never  easy  or  simple.  It  takes 
hard  work,  long  years,  persistent  atten- 
tion, and  courage  in  the  face  of  many  set- 
backs and  defeats,  but  justice  Is  never 
defeated.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  respond 
unanimously  to  this  longstanding  call 
to  justice. 

IMPACT  ON  HUMAN  BEINGS  OP  DAY- 
TO-DAY  EXPOSURE  TO  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee en  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon 
has  long  been  fearful  of  the  unhealthy 
impact  on  human  beings  of  day-to-day 
exposure  to  pollution.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  regular  exposure  to  even 
low  levels  of  pollution  aggrevates  a  host 
of  human  ailments. 

Good  Housekeeping  magazine  for  Au- 
gust contains  an  account  of  how  pollu- 
tion affects  health  In  a  very  personal  way. 
The  article,  written  by  Charles  and  Bon- 
nie Remsberg,  Is  entlUed  "The  First 
Victims." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

The  FiasT  VicriMS 

( By  Charles  and  Bonnie  Remsberg  1 
(Eorros's  notx — Every  day  Americans  are 
bombarded  with  alarming  facts  and  figures 
about  pollution-  In  recent  months  we  have 
learned  that :  the  last  traces  of  clear  air  any- 
where In  the  United  States  vanished  7  years 
ago  .  .  .  more  than  90.000,000  of  us  today 
drink  water  that  Is  tinflt  .  .  .  the  DDT  con- 
centration In  mothers*  milk  has  become  so 
high  that  It  could  not  be  sold  commerdaUy 
.  .  .  the  Incidence  of  chronic  bronctiltls 
and  emphysema — Ivro  poUutlon-related  dis- 
eases— Is  doubling  every  5  years  .  .  .  the 
average  man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  coun- 
try throws  away  more  than  6  pounds  of  refuse 
every  day  .  .  .  world  population  Is  expected 
to  double,  with  domestic,  municipal,  and  In- 
dustrial w«stes  skyrocketing  along  with  It, 
In  less  than  30  years. 

(Too  often  it  Is  possible  to  slirug  off  the 
urgency  of  these  facts  by  viewing  them  as 
worries  for  the  distant  future.  Recently  Good 
Housekeeping  sent  reporters  Charles  and 
Bonnie  Remaberg  on  a  cross-country  Investi- 


gation, searching  for  families  who  know  that 
pollution  Is  not  Just  a  future  threat  because 
their  lives  already  have  been  serlctialy  dam- 
aged by  It. 

(In  large  towns  and  smaU  In  all  parte  of 
the  Nation,  the  Remsbergs  found  people 
whose  health,  livelihoods,  dreams  for  chil- 
dren, and  Best  for  living  are  currently  t>elng 
radlcAUy  altered  by  the  sudden  or  gradual 
Intrusion  of  poUutlon.  Here  are  the  stories 
or  Just  three  such  tamUles.  They  are  among 
the  Orst  victims  of  a  growing  wcrld  epidemic, 
the  plague  of  pollution.  The  rest  of  us,  scien- 
tists say.  are  or  soon  will  be  affected  in  ways 
no  less  alarming.) 

1 
One  zUght  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Mrs.  Rose  Mallon  heard  choking  from  the 
bedroom  where  her  four-year-old  twin 
daughters.  I>orothy  and  [>3nna.  sleep.  "1  ran 
in."  she  recalls,  •'and  found  blood  all  over 
Dorothy's  face.  Her  hair  was  matted — the 
bed,  mattress,  everything  was  covered  with 
blood.  She  was  strangling  In  It." 

Frantically.  Mrs.  Mallon  pulled  large  lumps 
of  blood  out  of  the  panicked  cbud's  mouth 
and  discovered  thst  fresh  and  clotted  blood 
was  erupting  from  broken  sores  on  Dorothy's 
inner  cheeks.  Eventually  the  bleeding 
stopped.  But  It  returned  without  warning 
off  and  on  during  the  summer,  remembers 
Mrs.  MaUon.  a  dark-haired,  wetU7-looklng 
woman.  "I  started  taking  Dorothy  to  bed 
with  me  to  t>e  sure  rd  hear  her  choking,  and 
we  both  would  wake  up  covered  with  tilood-" 
At  about  the  same  time.  Dorothy's  gums 
and  those  of  her  twin  sweUed  until  they 
nearly  covered  the  Uttle  girls'  teeth.  For 
dkys  they  could  not  eat  because  of  the  pain 
of  chewing.  Last  spring  £>onna,  too.  suffered 
an  attack  of  bleeding  cheek  sores.  Both  sis- 
ters have  been  subject  to  mysterious  fevers 
for  more  than  a  year. 

"So  much  has  happened  to  the  twins," 
says  Mrs.  Mallon.  •'It's  hard  to  remember 
they're  still  so  young."  Sometimes  they  can 
play  outdoors  for  no  more  than  30  minutes 
before  they  slump  to  the  ground,  exhausted. 
Once  Dorothy  sobbed  that  her  legs  hurt  too 
much  to  walk,  asd  her  mother  had  to  carry 
her  Into  the  house.  Frequently  they  hsve 
aches  In  their  Jolnu  so  severe  that  they  cry, 
and  they  massage  their  knuckles  end  knees 
like  arthrltlcs.  At  times,  too.  the  children 
have  needed  medication  for  sleep  because 
of  Intense  abdominal  pains. 

Wliat  is  wrong  with  Dorothy  and  Donna  is 
the  air  they  breathe,  with  their  parents  and 
seven  older  brothers  and  sisters  they  Uve  in 
a  new  a3S.000  home  on  a  qtilet.  txee-Uned 
street  on  the  far  southeast  side  of  Chicago, 
the  nation's  second-most  polluted  city  (New 
Ttjrk  is  Urst)  From  their  street  they  can 
watch  tralfic  whizzing  by  on  an  mterstate 
skyway,  and  plumes  of  blue,  red,  white,  gray. 
yellow  and  black  smoke  rlamg  from  a  nearby 
asphalt  batching  plant,  a  smelter,  four 
steel  mills,  two  electric  power  plants,  two 
public  school  Incmerators.  a  coke  plant,  a 
chemical  company  and  a  municipal  garbage 
incinerator. 

Night  and  day,  foul  odors,  dust  and 
chemical  poisons.  Including  carbon  monox- 
ide, sulfur  dioxide,  lead.  Iron  oxides  and  doa- 
ens  more,  spew  from  the  tralBc  and  from  the 
smokestacks  ringing  the  Mallon  nelgblxir- 
hood — and  invisibly  enter  the  lungs  and 
bloodstresms  of  tbe  twins,  their  family  and 
neigh  bora. 

Three  years  ago.  when  Chlca4^  poUceman 
Thomas  Mallon  moved  his  family  to  the 
neighborhood,  few  laymen  were  aware  of 
the  human  dangers  of  polluted  air.  As  long- 
time resldenu  of  tbe  city's  Industrlallaed 
south  side,  the  Mallons  had  learned  to  ac- 
cept smcdte  and  acrid  amells  as  normal 
months  after  their  move,  however,  as  plant 
production  In  the  area  increased  and  more 
smoke-emlttlng  Industries  starfd  up.  pol- 
lutlon  began  to  take  on  grtmmer  overtonea. 
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Some  ol  the  older  Bl&Ilon  youngaten.  who 
range  in  a^je  from  aloe  to  16,  complained  of 
dizzy  spellfl  and  developed  mUd  rasbes.  They 
someUmes  seemed  listless  and  they  tired 
cajily.  Under  certain  atmospheric  and  wind 
condltlona,  an  Intermittent  suIfur-llke 
stench — "like  a  hundred  matcbea  being 
lighted  in  your  face.*  iays  Mrs.  Mallon— 
Fwept  through  the  house  and  caused  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  guests  ond  neighbors  to 
vomit  repeatedly.  Other  odors  were  «o  strong 
that  on  sever&l  occAslona  the  Ma!lon« 
thought  their  house  was  on  Are.  Neighbors 
complained  of  runny  noses  and  noeebleeda. 
biiralng  eyes,  coughing.  Bleeplessness.  Then 
in  May  Last  year.  Donna  and  Dorothy,  pre- 
viously in  good  health,  came  down  with 
severe  symptoms  almost  simultaneously. 

■They  ran  a  ferer  of  103  that  wouldn't  go 
down  no  matter  what  I  did."  recalls  Mrs. 
MaKon  'They  broke  out  in  a  rash  that  left 
li!tle  white  scan.  The  Itching  almoBt  drove 
ihem  wild.  Their  lags,  their  eyea.  thetr 
»iomdCh5 — everything  hurt  so  tMd  they  ]ust 
lav  iLTOund  as  though  they  were  half  dead. 
At  flrat  I  thought  It  was  the  flu.  Then 
Dorothy's  mouth  started  bleeding." 

Sine*  then  the  twins  have  been  In  and 
out  of  the  boBpltal.  but  exhaustive,  costly 
tests  and  a  search  of  medical  Uteratiu-e  have 
dlscloaed  no  disease,  allergy  or  congenital 
condition  to  explain  their  recurring  symp- 
toms. "All  the  symptoms  suggest  that  the 
twins  are  reacting  to  a  variety  of  chemical 
'insults'  to  ttielr  systenu."  says  on  expert  on 
environmental  health.  But.  he  explains,  pres- 
ent knowledge  and  technoio^  are  insufll- 
cient  to  determine  precisely  which  poUu- 
toncs  are  affecting  the  children — and  how. 
"We  haven't  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  all 
(tiey— or  any  of  us — are  breathing,"  he  told 
us  -Science  comes  up  with  BOO  to  700  new 
chemicals  a  year,  and  many  of  these  end  up 
poUuting  the  air.  Hiey  mix  entirely  new  com- 
pounds. Nobody  knows  how  the  vast  ma)ar- 
ny  affect  us  or  how  they  interact  In  our 
bodies.  For  the  moat  part  we  don't  ftven 
nave  teats  that  can  detect  their  presence  in 
our  sv&tems." 

■  We  know,"  says  the  twins*  doctor,  "that 
when  the  girls  are  away  from  their  neigh- 
borhood, wherever  the  air  is  better,  their 
symptoou  disappear  without  medication. 
And  we  know  that  other  children  in  the 
area  suffer  many  of  the  same  symptoms,  al- 
though not  as  severely."  Also,  studies  In  Buf- 
falo. N.T.,  and  other  clUea  show  that  hos- 
piial  admissions  of  youngsters  with  many 
of  the  same  ailments — especially  respira- 
tory distresses  and  skin  disorders — increase 
markedly  on  days  of  high  pollution.  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  air  is  considered  so  harmful 
ibat  some  schools  keep  children  in  trotn 
re<e.=ii  on  smoggy  days. 

People  say  we  should  move."  sighs  Mrs. 
Mallon.  "but  dirty  air  Is  everywhere.  Tou 
cant  JUM  leave  the  problem  to  somebody 
else  forever.  Sooner  or  later  you  have  to 
>taud  and  flghi." 

And  so  she  goes  door  to  door  urging  peo- 
p.e  :o  complain  about  the  polluted  air.  But 
she  often  ffnds  apathy,  indifference,  hostility. 
One  person  tells  her,  "No  smoke,  no  pay- 
cneclcs.  '  Others  say.  "You're  not  going  to 
gee  clean  a\i.  so  why  bother?" 

"People  don't  want  to  get  involved,"  she 
6ay£.  I  guess  they'd  rather  breathe  this  stuff 
and  let  It  kill  them. " 

'with  the  help  of  some  concerned  neigh- 
bors and  latemtcd  outsiders,  Mrs.  MaUon 
h&£  managed  to  bring  one  poUuter  In  the 
area  to  court.  But  for  the  most  part,  she  has 
fDund  the  machinery  of  city  govenunent  un- 
agzreaslTe  in   fighting  against  pollution. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  city  administration 
Ls  calking  of  "waging  war"  on  pollution  with 
"tough"  new  ordmancea.  but  *Mi>'tTnt  the 
headime- making  statemcnU  la  a  dismal 
track  record.  Chicago^  pollutlon*«ontrat  da- 
partmaoat  la  understaffed,  underflnancad  and 
politically  domlnatad.  Air  pollution  in  the 


city  frequently  rises  beyond  the  level  Fed- 
eral authorities  consider  hazardous  to  health 
but  antipollution  ordinances  are  unenforced. 
Some  of  the  major  polluters  are  operating 
under  long-term  special  exemptions  from 
"clean  air"  standards,  while  their  conuibu- 
tlon  to  the  city's  sir  contamination  con- 
tinues to  mount.  When  nationally  recog- 
nized medical  authorities  announced  last 
November  that  Chicago  a  air  quality  was 
contributing  to  a  significant  increase  in  the 
city's  death  rate.  Industry-oriented  Mayor 
Blchard  Daley  pooh-poohed  the  flndings  as 
"exaggerated."  City  councllmen  have  told 
complaining  constituents  that  to  cracx  aown 
bard  on  poUuting  industries  would  be  ir- 
responsible. 

A  regional  planning  commission  report 
states  that,  in  the  Chicago  area,  as  m  moat 
U.S.  cities,  new  pollution  sources  are  devel- 
oping faster  than  old  ones  are  being  brought 
under  control,  and  a  top  state  expert  states 
that  no  abatement  la  likely  for  at  least  an- 
other 30  years. 

Meanwhile,  with  no  medication  available 
to  ease  her  children's  plight,  Mrs.  MaUon 
keeps  the  twins  indoors  as  much  as  possible. 
Even  so,  her  doctor  told  us,  "It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  those  kids  are  going  to  develop 
norm  ally  ' '  Already .  their  mot  ber  reports , 
their  experiences  have  "made  nervous  wrecks 
of  them." 

Dorothy  and  Donna  often  are  afraid  to  go 
outside  their  house  because  they  can  see 
the  smokestacks  and  that  makes  them  cry. 
"They  don't  play  with  dolls."  Mrs.  Mallon 
says.  "They  play  'Pollution.'  pretendlzig  to 
write  letters  to  the  mayor,  or  calling  up  mad 
to  the  pollution  inspectors  or  going  to  court 
with  different  papers."  Now  and  then  they 
look  outside  and  ask,  "Mommy,  why  does 
bad  air  hurt  us?" 

t^elr  mother  has  some  questions  of  her 
own. 

"What  right  do  polluters  have  to  take  peo- 
ple's lives  into  their  own  hands?"  she  asks. 
"Ood  gave  us  clean  air,  clean  water  to  drink. 
What  right  do  these  people  have  to  take 
this  all  away  from  us?"* 
n 

The  clear  lake  lapping  the  backyard  of  his 
home  was  the  center  of  18-year-old  Fred 
Compton's  world  that  sunmier  of  1965.  "Fred 
and  his  two  brothers  were  spending  half  their 
Uvea  diving,  waterskllng,  awlmming,"  remem- 
bers his  slender,  soft-spoken  mother.  Vir- 
ginia. "We  were  so  happy  to  have  that  lake 
because  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  the 
boys  bemg  out  in  cars." 

When  Vlrgmia  and  the  elder  Fred  Compton. 
then  a  Junlor-hlgb -school  history  teacher. 
bought  the  ranch -style  house  in  Winter  Park. 
Fla.,  they  bad  expect«d  scenic  Lake  Spier  to 
be  a  source  of  recreation  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily. But  for  their  eldest  son,  Fred,  It  had  be- 
come something  more.  "Fred  wanted  to  be  a 
marine  biologist,"  explains  bis  father.  "Re 
loved  to  bunt  for  new  fish  specimens  In  the 
lake.  He'd  follow  the  fish  right  down  into 
holes  or  into  the  weeds  on  the  bottom." 

It  was  a  lovely  setting.  Tbe  raln-waahed 
streeU  drained,  by  design,  into  the  lake, 
which  was  surrounded  by  well- fertilized 
green  lawns.  Thrlvmg  orange  groves  dotted 
the  nearby  landscape,  and  even  the  area's 
septic  tanks,  made  necessary  by  a  population 
that  outgrew  the  city  sewer  system,  were 
hidden  well  below  ground. 

Tbe  last  Saturday  that  August.  Fred  spent 
all  day  snorkellng  In  the  lake,  "trying  to 
cram  in  as  much  as  he  cotild  before  he  left 
home  for  college."  Mrs ,  Compton  recalls . 
Saturday  and  sgaln  Sunday  after  cburcb  he 
complained  of  a  headache,  "a  blaamg  band  of 
pain  from  temple  to  temple."  that  grew 
steadily  worse. 

On  Monday,  although  ba  had  an  Injection 
at  the  doctor's  ofilce.  tlM  pain  was  still  so 
excruciating  It  nauls  him  vomit.  TtM  doctor 
ordered  him  Into  the  hospital.  Massive  doses 


of  penicillin,  steroids,  cortisone  and  anti- 
biotics did  not  affect  him.  Bis  temperature 
climbed  relentlessly.  Late  Tuesday,  the  day 
he  WHS  to  have  left  for  college,  he  clutched 
his  mother's  hand  and  gasped,  'Mom,  I  can't 
see  you!  I'm  bUndl"  That  night,  delirious 
with  fever,  be  lurched  from  the  bed.  Jerking 
the  Intravenous  tubes  from  his  arm  and 
smearing  blood  all  over  the  room.  By  Wednes- 
day morning,  he  was  In  a  coma  and  strug- 
gling for  every  breath.  Doctors  performed  an 
emergency  tracheotomy  and  Inserted  a  respi- 
rator tube  Into  his  throat,  but  his  limga 
were  becoming  paralyzed.  Saturday  morning, 
at  about  three  o'clock,  he  died. 

"At  flrst  ihe  doctors  told  us  It  was  a  virus. 
then  spinal  meningitis,"  says  Fred's  father. 
Tests  after  an  autopsy,  however,  led  to  a 
startling  discovery.  Lodged  In  the  boy's  brain. 
a  local  pathologist  found,  were  hundreds  of 
strange  mlcroecoplc.  one-celled  parasites — 
live  naeglerla  amoebae.  Fred  had  fallen  victim 
to  a  rarely  diagnosed,  incurable  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system:  primary  amoebic 
menlngo-encephaUtls.  And,  as  experts  later 
reconstructed  the  circumstances.  It  became 
apparant  that  tbe  lake  that  had  been  so 
much  of  Fred's  life  had  quietly  harbored  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

A  combination  of  pollutants— seepage  from 
the  underground  septic  tanks;  lawn  fertiliz- 
er; pesticide  and  fertilizer  residue  from  the 
orange  groves,  automobile  drippings,  leaves 
and  other  materials  from  the  street — were  be- 
ing washed  by  rain  into  the  lake.  There  they 
had  built  up  over  tbe  years,  adding  enough 
nutrient  material,  on  which  organisms  conld 
feed,  to  dangerously  distort  the  lake's  del- 
icately balanced  ecology. 

This  Is  the  deadly  chain  these  nutrients 
create.  They  produce  abnormal  quantities  of 
weeds  on  the  lake  bottom.  Tbe  nutrients 
themselves,  plus  decaying  organic  matter 
from  the  weeds,  provide  food  for  unusually 
targe  armies  of  certain  bacteria  which.  In 
turn,  arouse  the  deadly  naeglerla  amoeba 
from  Its  dormant  state  and  serve  as  Its  food. 
One  or  more  of  these  amoebas  rushed  up 
Fred's  nose  as  he  dove  among  the  weeds.  It 
then  bore  into  a  nerve  and,  using  tbe  nerve 
as  a  passageway,  migrated  into  his  brain 
cavity.  There  the  amoebas  multiplied  and 
brought  bis  swift  and  agonizing  death. 

Soon  after  their  own  loss,  the  Oomptons 
learned  that  Fred  had  not  been  the  first  In 
the  area  to  die  under  such  blxarre  circum- 
stances. 

In  chance  encounters  with  two  other  set* 
of  parenu,  they  discovered  that  two  boya  had 
died  In  1903  from  tbe  same  disease,  one  of 
them  after  swimming  in  Lake  Spier. 

"No  public  announcement  about  the  dis- 
ease or  any  warning  about  tbe  lakes  had 
been  made,"  Mr.  Compton  recalls.  Yet  the 
pathologist  who  diagnosed  the  disease  said 
privately  that  water  samples  taken  from  the 
area's  lakes  showed  the  amoeba  to  be  wide- 
spread. 

"Fred's  mother  and  I  met  with  city  ofDclals 
and  coimty  health -department  doctors  and 
pleaded  that  they  ban  swlnuntng  or  at  least 
make  some  official  statement  about  the  po- 
tential danger."  says  Compton.  'Tlothlng 
happened.  I  think  the  city  father*  were 
afraid  It  would  lower  property  values  on  the 
lakefronts.  and  a  town  with  many  lakes  that 
calls  Itself  'the  Venice  of  America'  doasat 
want  that." 

It  was  IMS  before  a  detailed  news  account 
of  the  amoeba  threat  finally  made  the  papers 
in  neighboring  Orlsmdo.  By  then,  tbe  deadly 
parasite  bad  claimed  the  lives  of  two  more 
teen-age  swimmers. 

In  Texas  and  Vlrglna.  In  Australia,  Cseoh- 
oalovakla  and  the  British  Islet,  thera  have 
been  other  deaths  from  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  experts,  other  victims  tmdoubtedly 
have  been  misdiagnosed  throughout  tbe  VB. 
because  the  amoeba  Is  hard  to  detaot  and 
doctors  often  ar«  unfamiliar  with  Its  symp- 
toms. 
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"As  pollution  Of  waters  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  sewage  and  other  nutrients  In- 
creases, the  danger  of  an  epidemic  mounts." 
one  scientist  told  us. 

"The  proliferation  of  tbe  amoeba  is  Just 
one  small  example  of  the  changes  pollution 
is  bringing  to  our  environment."  we  were 
told.  "Many  changes  and  what  they  mean  to 
us  may  not  be  clear  for  years  yet.  But  this 
we  know:  Pollution  does  not  have  to  be 
gross  and  overwhelming  to  be  serious.  When 
man  'mixes  In'  with  nature,  he  affects  the 
normal  balance  of  things — and  the  result  la 
often  tragic." 

Not  :ong  after  Fred's  death,  "to  get  away 
from  the  lake,"  the  Oomptons  and  their  two 
surviving  sons  moved  to  Mount  Dora,  a  little 
town  26  miles  north  of  Winter  Park.  Comp- 
ton opened  a  real  estate  office  and  set  about 
trying  to  flght  the  pollution  of  lakes  In  that 
area  as  a  city  councilman. 

-Back  In  Winter  Park."  says  Mrs.  Compton. 
"not  much  has  changed." 

At  this  writing,  a  county  poUutlon-oon- 
troi  official  says  his  agency  Is  seeking  funds 
with  which  to  study  and  correct  some  of  the 
pollution  problems  relating  to  tbe  area's 
waterways.  But  meantime,  lawns  around 
Lake  Spier  are  still  kept  green  with  ferti- 
lizer, and  StreeU  still  drain  into  the  water. 
An  antl- pollution  adviser  to  the  Qoverror 
told  us  there  Is  nothing  In  state  law  and 
no  legal  measures  proposed  to  stop  those 
sources  of  contamination. 

Pending  promised  new  sewer  lines,  septic 
tanks  still  serve  the  families  around  Lake 
Spier  and  an  estimated  one-half  of  the  other 
families  in  surrounding  Orange  County. 

Weeds  that  provide  additional  food  tor 
the  bacteria  still  grow  in  the  clty^  chain 
of  lakes.  On  some  of  the  lakes,  city  crews 
cut  off  and  harvest  the  tops  In  a  •I36,000-a- 
year  "weed  control"  program.  Often  new 
weeds  are  able  to  generate  from  clippings 
that  drop  to  the  bottom.  On  some  of  Orange 
County's  lakes,  says  the  pollution  officer, 
weeds  are  sprayed  with  chemicals,  which 
cause  them  to  crumple  to  the  bottom  where, 
through  decay,  they  "offer  more  food  for  the 
bacteria,  give  rise  to  leeches  and  other  un- 
desirable life  and  make  it  difficult  for  fish 
to  breed."  According  to  the  Governor's  ad- 
viser, there  are  39  separate  government 
agencies  In  Florida  that  are  suppoeed  to 
"deal"  with  the  aquatic  weed  problem,  "but 
there  is  only  fragmented  research  and  devel- 
opment and  no  coordination.  Tbe  problem 
gets  bigger  by  at  least  30  percent  every 
year." 

County  poUution-and-bealth  officials  say 
they  conduct  no  regular  testing  for  tbe 
presence  of  the  naeglerla  amoeba  in  local 
waters  because  they  lack  the  necessary  msn- 
power,  money,  equipment. 

On  hot  summer  days,  youngsters  still  ski, 
swim  and  dive  In  Lake  Spier,  which  carries 
no  warning  of  danger.  And  in  Palm  Ceme- 
tery, a  headstone  carved  with  a  fishing  rod 
and  a  fish  marks  the  grave  of  young  Fred 
Compton.  who  bad  hoped  the  lake  would 
help  blm  become  a  marine  biologist, 
m 

"Red"  Alien  first  spotted  tbe  oU  as  he 
steered  his  old  Oshlng  boat  through  the 
gathering  darkness  toward  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.,  harbor.  "It  was  running  in  big, 
black  tlde-rlps  on  the  ocean  surface."  he 
remembers.  "I  tried  to  dodge  around  them, 
but  as  t  got  closer  In,  the  oil  got  so  thick 
I  couldn't  keep  out  of  the  stuff." 

The  harbor,  ordinarily  a  scene  of  tranquil 
picture- postcard  beauty  against  a  backdrop 
of  gentle  mountains,  was  In  uproar.  Vainly, 
workmen  were  struggling  to  blockade  the  en- 
trance against  tldee  of  tarry  crude  oU  sweep- 
ing In  from  the  sea.  Oil-company  mainte- 
nance boat  crews  were  frantically  spreading 
straw  and  chemicals  on  the  water  in  a  des- 
perate att«npt  to  absorb  or  break  up  the  oU. 


Birds  caught  in  tlie  goo  were  washing  help- 
lessly against  Jagged  rocks,  and  many  were 
drowning.  Fishermen,  angry  at  being  doused 
with  waves  of  oU  churned  by  a  passing  main- 
tenance boat,  were  trying  to  hurl  sharks  onto 
its  decks.  Tbe  gagging  stink  of  oU  hung  thick 
in  the  ooean  air. 

When  Allen  finally  dropped  anchor  In  a 
"lake  of  oU"  Inside  the  harbor  and  went 
home,  "My  boots  were  filled  with  oil,  my 
clothes  and  boat  were  black,  it  was  even  In 
my  hair."  He  told  his  wife,  Jorte,  "People 
can't  Imagine  what  kind  of  tragedy  is  hap- 
pening here." 

For  more  than  30  years.  Forrest  "Red" 
Allen,  a  ruddy-faced  51-year-old  grandfather, 
has  been  gill-net  fishing  from  the  same  boat 
his  father  had  used  before  him,  the  S8-foot 
Vlncenf-iT.  His  main  catches  come  from  two 
seasonal  runs  of  barracuda  along  tbe  coast 
and  through  the  scenic  Santa  BarlMxa  Chan- 
nel, which  stretches  36  miles  wide  between 
tbe  shore  and  a  string  of  Islands. 

The  first  of  those  runs,  normally  his  most 
lucrative  season,  wa?  about  to  begin  that 
evening  in  February.  1M9.  when  the  oil 
reached  Banta  Barbara  harbor.  About  a  week 
earlier,  a  well  being  drilled  In  the  ocean  floor 
by  Union  OU  Company  from  a  platform  in 
Federal  waters  five  and  a  half  miles  out  in 
the  channel  had  suddenly  "blown  wild." 
Thousands  of  gallons  of  crude  oil  had  surged 
out  of  control  to  the  surface  and  spread  to- 
ward shore  at  the  rate  of  5,000  barrris  a  day. 

Critics  of  offshore  oil  operations  had 
warned  before  tbe  drilling  began  that  under- 
sea technology  Is  not  advanced  enough  to 
prevent  such  catastrophes.  But  officials  of  the 
oil  company  and  the  D.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior, which  leases  out  the  publicly  owned 
drilling  sites,  had  promised  that  nothing 
detrimental  would  happen.  By  the  Ume  the 
big  leak  was  reported  plugged  eleven  and  a 
half  days  after  It  erupted,  however,  an  esti- 
mated 3,000.000  gallons  of  oil  had  spurted 
out;  oil  slicks  covered  more  than  800  square 
miles  of  ocean  off  Santa  Barbara:  more  than 
30  miles  of  be.-u:hes  were  fouled;  thousands 
of  birds  were  dead  or  dying,  and  baby  sea 
lions  were  starving  on  the  channel  islands 
because  their  mothers'  breasts  were  so  caked 
with  oil  they  could  not  nurse. 

And  Red  and  Joele  Allen,  along  with  his 
fellow  fishermen  and  their  families  ( many  of 
whom  were  already  deeply  in  debt  for  costly 
nshlng  gear),  were  abruptly  cut  off  from 
their  livelihoods. 

"Spotters."  the  pUou  of  small  planes  who 
normally  locate  schocds  of  fish  up  and  down 
the  coast  for  tbe  commerlcal  fleet,  couldnt 
see  through  the  oil  on  the  surface.  When  Red 
took  the  Vincent-K  out  In  hopes  of  dlacov- 
ertug  some  fishing  place  the  epotters  had 
missed,  he  found  oU  fouling  the  big  kelp 
beds  where  the  barracuda  hide.  "Putting  a 
net  down  In  that  stuff  would  ruin  it.**  he  ex- 
plains, "and  a  net  costs  tS.OOO."  Anyway,  by 
the  time  they  were  brought  up  through  the 
scum,  the  flsb  would  have  been  unsalable. 
"You  Just  had  to  sit  there  with  dead  birds 
floating  all  around  you." 

nii  fellow  fishermen  fared  no  better. 
LabAtermen.  for  example,  found  their  irtfm 
on  the  ocean  bottom  filled  with  tarry  oU  and 
straw  and  their  buoys  soaked  beyond  salvag- 
ing. Trap  lines  were  cut  by  oil  skimmers  try- 
ing to  clean  the  ocean  surface  Crab  fisher- 
men found  their  catch  suffocated  because 
the  oil  covered  their  gills. 

Weeks  dragged  by  and  tbe  oil  remained  on 
the  waters.  Red  went  out  time  and  again, 
even  when  the  expenses  of  running  the  boat 
began  to  pinch  hard — and  always  he  came 
back  emptyhanded.  Before  long,  the  Aliens 
had  exhausted  their  savings  and  were  forced 
into  debt.  "We  were  so  discouraged  every  time 
he  came  back."  says  Mrs.  Allen.  "We  won- 
dered tf  It  was  ever  going  to  be  over." 

It  was  not  until  Ma^,  three  months  after 
tbe   weU   blew,   that   the   ocean    was   clean 


enough  for  Red  to  lay  his  nets  again.  By  then 
the  barracuda  were  gone. 

Based  on  prevloiu  years'  averages,  that 
epl5ode  cost  Red  at  least  $5,300 — about  half 
a  normal  year's  income.  Now,  more  than  a 
year  later,  he  and  other  flabermen  claim  that 
their  Incomes  are  still  running  below  normal. 
for  oil  continues  to  ooae  from  fissures  opened 
In  the  ocean  floor  by  drilling.  Last  December 
a  ruptured  pipeline  added  to  the  flow  when 
"safety"  device*  failed  to  function  properly. 
Allen  sun  sometimes  flnda  kelp  beds  clogged. 
At  times  chemicals  used  by  oil  workers  to 
break  up  oil  slicks  around  the  drilling  plat- 
formi  seem  to  destroy  the  nighttime  lumi- 
nescence of  organisms  on  the  ocean  surface, 
and  Allen  depends  upon  this  "fire"  to  guide 
htm  to  the  flab  after  dark.  Tet,  as  this  is 
written.  Allen  and  his  colleagues  have  been 
unable  to  win  settlements  from  tbe  oil  com- 
pany for  any  of  their  lost  profiu. 

Several  groups  of  aroused  Santa  Barbarans 
and  elected  officials  are  trying  to  prohibit 
further  drilling  and  pumping  in  the  channel. 
They  are  heartened  that  responsive  Califor- 
nia authorities  have  declared  a  moratorium 
on  ail  such  operations  in  state  waters,  which 
extend  three  miles  out  from  the  shore.  But  at 
this  writing,  lawsuits,  proposed  legislation, 
appeals  from  the  iitate  admLnlstratlon  and 
citizens'  petitions  to  government  agencies 
and  the  President  have  produced  no  tangible 
results  to  stop  pollution  originating  in  Fed- 
eral waters. 

Federal  officiiils  bave  refused  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  metier  even  though  public 
waters  are  mvolved.  They  would  Just  "stir  up 
tbe  natives."  said  one  bureaucrat.  Instead, 
the  Interior  Department,  under  pressure 
from  the  politically  powerful  oil  companies, 
baa  arbitrarily  cleared  the  way  for  more  drill- 
ing and  pumping.  There  are  now  13  oll-rlg 
platforms  dotting  the  channel  horlaon.  If  all 
Federal  leases  off  Santa  Barbara  are  exploited 
fully,  there  could  eventually  be  more  than 
4.000  welU  sunk  there,  threatening  the  chan- 
nel with  an  estimated  four  major  oil-drilling 
blowouts  every  year,  plus  countless  possible 
spills  from  production  accidenta — a  prospect 
from  which  tbe  ocean's  Ufe  might  never 
recover. 

As  subsequent  well  leaks,  pipeline  breaks 
and  tanker  Occidents  in  waters  off  Louisiana. 
Florida,  Massachusetts  and  Alssks  have 
shown.  Ssnta  Barbara  la  only  one  coastline 
area  threatened  by  offshore  oil.  Worldwide, 
an  estimated  284.000,000  gallons  of  oil  a  year 
empty  mto  the  sea. 

In  Red  Allen's  world,  oU  Is  only  one  en- 
croaching pollutant.  As  he  travels  the 
coastal  waters,  he  notices  kelp  beds  dying 
and  Qah  t>eglnning  to  move  In  strange, 
erratic  patterns.  Some  species  seem  to  be  dis- 
appearing, and  the  tiny  animal  life  that  he 
used  to  find  In  abundance  on  the  ooean  bot- 
tom seems  to  be  dtmlniahlng,  too.  Recently 
he  caught  a  grotesquely  misshapen  sardine. 
Its  spawn  matted  and  hard  Instead  of  Jelly- 
like.  Another  fisherman  showed  him  a  sea 
bass  blinded  by  deformity.  "Tou  can  tell 
there's  something  In  the  water  that's  hurting 
them,"  Red  says. 

Scientists  say  that  these  fishermen  are 
beglniung  to  see  the  long-range  by-products 
of  raw.  inadequately  treated  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes  pouring  into  the  aea  from 
rivers  and  coastal  cities,  and  of  DDT  and 
other  pesticides  washing  down  from  farm- 
lands and  citrus  groves.  Added  are  the  com- 
ponents of  amog  that  drifts  up  from  cities 
like  Los  Angeles  and  settles  into  the  water. 

Red  Allen  worries  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  flsb  If  things  get  worse.  He  knows,  too, 
that  we  all  depend,  for  most  of  our  oxygen 
on  the  mlcroecoplc  pbytoplankton  that  live 
In  the  ocean.  Water  pollutants  are  killing 
these  tiny  organisms,  some  sclentisu  say, 
and  air  pollution  is  shutting  out  some  of 
the  sunlight  they  need  for  their  vital  work. 

"Fishing  used   to   be   mora   than  just  a 
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w»y  to  miUtc  a  U-rtng."  Allen  remtmbere 
•Toud  go  out  aniJ  the  oc«»n  wm  like  some- 
Uilng  n«w,  bomeUilng  young.  Everything 
smelled  Ircsh  ind  looted  cleiin.  Tou'd  go  _up 
me  cc*st  and  you  d  near  big  BocU  of  birds 
squawKlng  u  tbey  led  on  bait.   It  .aa  aU 

°  It'  was  men  Uke  Red  Allen,  flsbennen 
louabened  by  jean  on  the  sea,  who.  on  the 
night  the  oU  poured  into  Santa  Barbara 
harbor,  itood  on  the  whirf  and  wept 

Slgnincanc  nctorlei  against  pollution  will 
be  hard  won  and.  unless  the  mood  of  those 
tn  power  changes  rttdlcUly.  long  in  comm? 
For  desDlte  all  the  rhetoric  and  the  polu'^al 
eiploltailon  of  the  Issue,  there  Is  »fle  Indi- 
cation that  the  leaders  in  Ir.du.trv  and  ?ov- 
irnment— indeed,  even  average  citizens— are 
yet  fully  conuratted  lo  clrinlng  up  the  mMa 
ihey  ve  made  and  mending  their  wajii  In  the 

'"M^b  of  industry,  large  »°^,'^»" -„!'"; 
drags  Its  feet  on  meaningful  reforms  irhlle 
moSnims  expenilT.  propaganda  ™^en- 
to  c:-nTlnce  the  public  that  real  progress  Is 

'"{^r'^l^of  Prealdent  NLon's  promlsK  to 
■ave  the  envlromnent  "now  or  never  objec- 
"e  analysts  warn  that  his  proposals  for 
clllnT^our  air  and  water  are.  so  far.  too 
^^ly-cSiU.  too  undertlnanced  and  wo 
"f^on  enforcement  to  get  the  mamlve  Job 
^oe  columnist  Michael  Harrington  has 
S^lctrfuSToo  pollution.  Kixon  wll  soon 
SS«  Se  same  pubTlc  "edibility  gap"  that 
President  Johnson  sunwed  concerning  the 
^  on  poverty  and  the  war  in  'l'"^.";,,. 
As  forrtate  and  local  governments  'there 
IS  ^r^ Tltur^vSence."  says  Senator  Edmund 
mS  al«uler  m  the  «,tt-polIut,on  aght^ 
thM^ith  rare  eicepUons  "they  are  doing 
InnhTng-  about  pollution.  At  all  levels  of 
gov«^m.nt.  the  bureaucrats  who  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate  polluters  often  are.  In  fact. 

controlled  by  them.  

Antl-pouuuon  laws  already  on  ">•  """^f-- 
anTili.  have  been  there  since  the  last  cen- 
tury-are sUU  largely  unenforced  and  'ot 
the  most  part  too  toothless  to  be  meaningful 
It  Is  a  reflection  of  our  national  priorities  on 
the  subject  that  a  buslneaaman  »b»f  J""" 
pany  Is  through  pollution,  quite  llterjaly 
helDlng  bring  the  end  of  -he  world  is  «lU 
SS^l^-mpJ^utlon  and  punuhment  than 
tne  ghetto  kid  who  holds  up  a  candy  swre 

We  ordinary  cltUsens  arent  changing  very 
fist,  either.  Most  of  us  would  a"'' '•''•'J"  ,>'"^' 
phosphate  detergents,  uureturnable  botUes 
mgh-powered  lawn  fertlllMr,  eitra  cars  ana 
the  latest  electrical  gadget  than  to  sacrl- 
ac«  their  ■■convenience"  and  -lujury  —even 
though  incressed  demand  for  electricity,  for 
eiample  usually  means  more  toUc  sroole 
pouring  from  some  power  P>""-  "'' f"*: 
Dhates  once  thev  wash  do»Ti  our  drains,  end 
up  causing  useful  life  to  die  in  a  rlvw  or 
l^e  somewhere.  We  stlU  vote  down  bond 
issuea  to  Improve  antiquated  sewer  systems. 
And  many  ol  us  still  choose  to  Ignore  the 
tact  that  population  Increase  la.  In  the  long 
ran.  one  or  the  greatest  problems  of  all  "We 
have  met  the  enemy."  one  observer  puts  It. 
■■and  the  enemy  Is  tis." 

Some  experts  say  that  America  won't  make 
the  total  social  oomjnltment,  won't  generate 
the  laatlng  dedication  and  vmremlttlng  prea- 
rore  that  Is  necessary  to  stop  pollution  In 
time.  We  shall  know  very  soon. 

If  present  tiends  continue,  some  scientists 
predict  that: 

By  1980  the  poHntlon  problems  of  some 
major  clues  will  be  unsolvable. 

By  19M  or  1983.  an  alr-pollotlon  catas- 
trophe wlU  kill  thousands  m  some  US.  clty. 

By  the  inld-1980B.  If  not  before,  every  man. 
woman  aiul  child  In  the  hemisphere  will  have 
to  wear  a  breathing  helmet  to  survive  out- 
doors. Most  animals  and  plants  will  be  dead 

By  the  end  of  the  1K1«.  the  Va  will  begin 
to  experience  major  ecological  breakdowns  of 


Its  soil  and  water.  Plagues  of  new  diseases — 
which  humans  cannot  resist  and  which  oiu 
medicines  cannot  cure — will  rage. 

By  1990.  those  of  us  who  are  left  will  be 
living  In  doomed  cities. 

Within  a  generation.  It  may  be  all  over 
for  man 

Discussing  pollution  the  other  day,  our 
10-year-old  daughter  said,  "If  we  don't  stop 
it,  It's  going  to  stop  lU."  The  first  victims 
have  already  fallen. 


CRANE  NAVAL  DEPOT  MUST  BE 

SAVED 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Crane 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  is  not  only  the 
Navy's  largest  hut  the  largest  employer 
In  southwest  Indiana.  Crane  has,  there- 
lore,  a  t1tal  role  both  in  preserving  our 
national  security  and  In  preserving  the 
economy  ol  this  part  of  Indiana. 

Over  95  percent  of  the  employees  at 
Crane  come  from  the  eight-county  re- 
gion surroundifig  the  installation,  Thc.<;e 
Indiana  comities  are  Sullivan.  Greene. 
Monroe,  Latrrence.  Orange.  Martin, 
Daviess,  and  Knox.  Four  of  thtw  eight 
counties — Daviess,  Greene,  Lawrence, 
and  Martin— supply  over  82  percent  of 
Crane's  labor  force. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  people  of 
Martin  County  are  directly  dependent 
upon  Crane  for  their  livelihood;  20  per- 
cent of  the  people  In  Greene  Coimty.  16 
percent  of  the  people  In  Daviess  County, 
and  14  percent  of  the  people  In  LattTence 
County  are  similarly  affected. 

Crane  is  the  large-st  source  of  income 
for  the  entire  region.  In  1969.  the  total 
annual  payroll  of  all  employees  In  Law- 
rence County  covered  by  the  Indiana 
Employment  Security  Act.  which  ex- 
cludes Crane's  employees,  was  $50,863.- 
000.  The  total  for  the  tour-county  area 
was  $95,230,000,  The  Crane  payroll  for 
that  year  was  $52.000,000 — more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  total  of  all  the 
salaries  and  wages  otherwise  earned  to 
Daviess.  Greene,  Lawrence,  and  Martin 
Counties. 

It  does  not  take  any  imagination  to 
realize  the  profound  and  devastating 
effect  any  reduction  in  employment  or 
payroll  by  Crane  would  have  on  this 
part  of  Indians.  This  would  be  true  even 
if  the  region  was  booming  and  pros- 
perous. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
ca.'^e.  It  is  a  depressed  area  of  persl.'itent 
unemployment.  With  the  exception  of 
Monroe  County,  unemployment  in  all  of 
the  eight  counties  is  above  the  national 
average.  I*wrence  and  Greene  counties 
have  long  been  officially  classified  as 
areas  of  high  or  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. Their  imemployment  rates  of  12.9 
percent  and  10.6  percent  respectively, 
mean  great  hardship  for  the  people  in- 
volved. 

With  this  economic  background,  the 
decision  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
reduce  the  labor  force  of  Crane  comes 
as  an  especially  cruel  blow.  In  October 
of  1969.  Crane'!  labor  force  was  7,000 
people.  By  October  of  this  year  it  will 
be  about  5J00.  It  Is  estimated  that  by 
January  9.  1971.  the  labor  force  will  be 
further  reduced  to  4,700  and  to  4,200  by 
July,  with  the  eventual  labor  force  to  be 
as  low  as  3,200  employees.  Such  reduc- 


tions seem  to  me  to  be  not  onlv  unneces- 
sary but  unwise.  The  Crane  facilities  of- 
fer unique  advantages  to  the  Defense 
Department  aiii  lo  Uie  country. 

The  workers  at  Crane  want  not  special 
favors  but  adequate  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  capabilities  of  this  outstand- 
ing facility.  Decisions  involving  its  fu- 
ture should  consider  Its  potential,  eCB- 
clency  and  cost  record  in  relation  not 
only  to  Navy  and  other  defense  Installa- 
tions, but  to  private  industry  as  well. 
Also,  any  decision  about  Crane's  future 
should  take  into  account  the  liigh  unem- 
ployment of  this  region  and  its  great  de- 
pendancy  on  Crane, 

In  trying  to  shape  Crane's  future.  I 
have  asked  every  Federal  Department 
and  agency  to  determine  what  work  may 
be  performed  at  Crane.  Also.  I  have  un- 
dertaken a  review  of  the  Navy's  contract- 
ing out  procedure  lo  determine  If  there 
is  any  work  being  contracted  out  that 
can  and  should  be  done  at  Crane.  Its 
loyal  and  hardworking  labor  force,  large 
size  and  many  facilities  offer  this  country 
a  rare  opportunity  for  quality  work, 

America  must  always  be  strong  and 
secure.  Crane  Naval  Depot  has  a  vita! 
role  to  play  in  providing  that  security. 


DEMAND  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY  OF 
FAMILY  DOCTORS 

Mr.  YARBORO0GH.  Mr,  President, 
the  people  of  America  are  encountering 
grave  problems  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
adequate  health  care.  In  recent  years  It 
ha?  become  increasingly  fashionable  for 
medical  students  to  specialize  in  gyne- 
cology, neurosurgery,  ophthalmology.  In- 
ternal medicine,  and  the  like.  This  trend 
toward  specialization  has  left  the  Nation 
with  a  serious  shortage  of  family  doc- 
tors. To  meet  this  critical  national  need, 
I  totroduced  the  family  practice  bill. 
8, 3814.  which  is  designed  to  attract  more 
doctors  into  family  practice. 

The  Senate,  recognizing  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  more  family  doctors, 
passed  my  family  practice  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1970,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  64  to  1,  I  applaud  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  and  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  take  positive  action  on  the  bill 
before  the  end  of  this  legislative  session. 

In  1931,  three-fourths  of  all  physicians 
in  private  practice  were  general  prac- 
titioners. O'/er  the  year.'!  the  enthusiasm 
for  going  toto  this  field  of  medicine  has 
diminished  to  the  point  that  today  only 
one  doctor  in  five  goes  into  family  prac- 
tice. This  trend,  coupled  with  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  medical  care,  is  quickly 
becoming  a  major  domestic  crisis.  If 
something  Is  not  done  soon  to  remedy 
the  situation,  adequate  health  care  will 
be  available  only  to  the  very  wealthy 
among  our  people.  There  are  not  enough 
doctors  today  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  even  many 
mlddle-class-lncome  citizens.  The  prob- 
lem can  only  grow  more  severe  in  the 
absence  of  meaningful  action. 

As  pointed  out  by  Carl  M,  Cobb  In 
an  article  enUUed  "Solving  the  Doctor 
Shortage."  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  August  22.  1970,  there  are  two 
primary  ways  to  go  about  solving  the 
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problem.  We  can  either  start  training 
more  doctors  or  start  making  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  ones  we  have. 

Mr.  Cobb  suggests  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well  organized  group  practice 
can  provide  care  for  more  patients  than 
would  the  same  number  of  doctors  en- 
gaged in  individual  practice.  Another 
avenue  for  increasing  the  productivity 
of  existing  doctors  Is  through  the  use  of 
physician's  assistants  who  are  trained 
to  assume  many  of  the  routine  duties  of 
the  doctor.  Both  of  these  steps  arc  Im- 
ixjrtant  and  necesiiary.  but  they  are  only 
■Band-Aids"  designed  to  alleviate  the 
crisis  In  the  delivery  of  medical  care.  We 
must  not  only  tocrease  the  productivity 
of  doctors,  but  also  increase  the  number 
of  doctors. 

My  family  practice  bill  would  author- 
ize $425  tnlllion  over  a  5-year  period 
for  making  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
hospltaLs  in  order  to  assist  them  In  estab- 
lishing special  programs  m  the  field  of 
family  practice.  These  programs  would 
include  the  training  of  family  practition- 
ers and  related  supporting  staff.  This 
legislation  will  help  h>  supplying  medi- 
cal care  to  the  30  million  Americans  who 
presently  have  no  access  to  a  family 
doctor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  very  knowledgeable  article 
by  Carl  M.  Cobb,  entitled  "Solving  the 
Doctor    Shortage,"    be    printed    in    the 

RtCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hscord, 
as  follows: 

^1  Solving  ths  Docroa  Shortage 

X'  (By  Carl  M,  Cobb) 

The  physician  is  the  central  figure  in 
American  medicine,  a  role  magnified  by  the 
near  absence  of  a  consumer  or  governmental 
voice  in  the  health  policy  of  this  country. 
The  doctor  Is  the  key  factor  In  the  ooet  of 
care,  for  he  determines  his  patient's  treat- 
ment, iw  duration,  where  It  wUl  be  given, 
what  drugs  will  be  used,  and  what  oonstilUng 
services  wlU  be  utilized.  As  an  individual 
mah^ng  a  free  choice  and  through  groups 
such  as  specialty  txiards  and  medical  school 
factutlee,  he  also  has  been  the  determinant 
of  how  many  specialists  and  of  what  kind 
our  medical  system  will  produce. 

One  result  has  been  that  neurosurgeons, 
thoracic  surgeons,  and  even  general  surgeons 
have  been  produced  m  nwnbeta  all  out  of 
proportion  to  national  need,  while  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  has  all  but  disappeared.  A 
poU  of  graduating  seniors  at  the  three  medi- 
cal schools  In  Boston  In  1968  failed  to  turn 
up  one  student  with  the  intention  of  enter- 
ing general  practice. 

Another  result  has  been  geographic  maldis- 
tribution along  three  lines:  large  city  versus 
rttral  area,  suburb  versus  core  city,  and 
medical  center  teaching  hospital  vexaus  small 
clinic.  Every  major  city  has  lu  statlsUcfl 
about  the  ghetto  In  wtilch  the  ratio  of  doc- 
tora  la  one  to  a  population  of  20.000  or  30.- 
OOO.  and  most  of  those  In  practice  are  at  or 
tieyond  retirement  age  or  are  graduates  of 
long  since  defunct  medical  diploma  mills.  The 
plight  of  poor  rural  areas  of  the  nation  tells 
a  slDoUar  story. 

The  demand  for  medical  care  clearly  ex- 
ceeds the  abUlty  of  pbyslclans  In  pracuce 
to  provide  It.  In  lu  simplest  terms,  this  Is 
caUed  a  doctor  shortage,  and  the  nation  la 
Indeed  short  of  physicians  engaged  In  de- 
livery of  health  care.  Of  some  318,000  Uvmg 
Americans  aith  an  MJ3.  after  their  names, 
only  some  203.000  acttjally  are  treating  pa- 


tients. Others  are  retired,  m  training,  in  ad- 
mlnlstrauve  posts,  in  fuU-tlme  teaching  or 
research,  or  In  positions  not  Involved  with 
the  dispensing  of  medical  care.  Further,  as 
noted  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  the  fiUl  ex- 
tent of  the  demand  for  medical  care  Is  Just 
beginning  to  emerge. 

The  most  direct  solution  wotjld  seem  to  be 
to  train  a  batch  of  doctors  adequate  to  meet 
the  demand.  If.  as  national  policy,  every 
medical  school  doubled  the  slse  of  Its  fresh- 
man class,  after  eight  years — four  for  attend- 
ance In  medical  school,  one  as  an  intern,  and 
three  In  residency  training— there  would  be 
16.000  new  doctors  instead  of  the  present 
8,000  per  year.  Since  current  patterns  itull- 
cate  3S  per  cent  wotald  choose  not  to  be  di- 
rectly involved  In  patient  care,  this  would  be 
an  increase  of  slightly  over  6,000  practicing 
physicians.  Thus,  18,000  practicing  physicians 
could  be  added  by  1980.  and  78,000  additional 
doctors  wotlld  be  available  by  1990. 

Unfortunately.  Immediate  doubling  of  the 
size  of  every  VS.  medical  school  Is  a  hope- 
lesaly  unrealistic  goal.  The  necessary  teach- 
ing manpower  Is  laclclng:  many  experts  say 
laboratory  space  necessary  to  double  the  first 
two  years'  class  sizes  Is  not  avaUable;  and 
many  schools  are  In  such  precarloiu  financial 
straits  that  an  additional  load  might  sink 
them.  Of  some  11 1.000  per  year  required  to 
educate  a  medical  student,  the  student  pays 
only  some  tl,200  In  tuition  and  fees  (on  a 
national  average) :  the  rest  must  be  made  up 
from  other  sources.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
medical  schools  should  not  be  expsnded,  or 
that  new  financing  mechanisms  shotild  not 
be  developed-  However,  a  realistic  goal  of  an 
immediate  10  per  cent  increase  in  medical 
school  enroUment  would  add  only  7,800  extra 
physicians  to  the  national  pool  by  1990. 

The  obvlotiB  alternative  to  more  phyalclana 
la  greater  productivity  from  existing  doctors, 
DoubUng  the  output  of  practicing  doctors 
would  have  the  same  impact  as  doubUng  the 
number  In  practice.  But  increasing  physician 
productivity  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  longer 
hours.  Many  practicing  doctors  are  already 
worldng  sixty-  to  eighty-hour  weeks  and  are 
giving  up  weekends  and  vacations  to  meet 
the  demands  for  their  attention. 

The  InefQclencles  and  wa-ste  of  solo  prac- 
tice are  well  documented.  Group  practice  Is 
hardly  a  revolutionary  step  forward,  but  a 
t^'ell-organized  group  piacuce  with  physi- 
cians of  different  specialties,  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fill  m  for  each  other,  can  pro- 
vide more  care  for  more  patients  than  the 
same  nimilier  In  solo  practice.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  If  the  group  is  willing  <a  use  lU 
size  to  hire  non-physician  manpower  as  part 
of  the  practice  A  good  example  Is  the 
Kaiaer-Permonente  prepaid  group  practice 
plan  In  California.  Founded  durUw  World 
War  n  for  his  employees  by  Henry  Kaiser. 
the  plan  now  has  nearly  two  million  mem- 
bers. By  emphasizing  ambtjlatory  and  pre- 
ventive care  in  the  context  of  a  group  prac- 
tice, the  plan  has  been  able  to  reduce  the 
days  of  hospitalization  for  its  memlsers  by 
nearly  half.  After  years  of  opposition,  the 
American  Medical  AasoclaUon  U  now  wUlmg 
to  tolerate  group  practice,  while  vigorously 
defending  the  physician's  right  to  practice 
in  whatever  inefficient  manner  he  chooses. 
most  notably  solo  practice. 

Increased  productivity  also  requires  dele- 
gating selected  tasks  to  persons  with  briefer, 
less  expensive  training.  A  notable  current 
example  of  this  Is  military  medicine.  The 
range  of  tasks  performed  by  corpsmen, 
nurses,  and  technicians  is  mdeed  remarkable. 
At  one  extreme  is  the  medical  corpsman 
trained  to  work  aith  Special  Forces  teams.  He 
Is  expected  to  cope  with  medical  situations 
ranging  up  through  appendectomies,  on  the 
assumption  that  no  physician  will  be  avail- 
able. In  noncombat  zones  and  peacetime  sit- 
uations, the  corpsman  is  the  backbone  of  sick 
call  and  the  practitioner  of  a  wide  range  of 
routine  procedures.  With  no  adverse  effects 


many  a  man  has  had  his  superficial  lacera- 
tion stitched  by  a  corpsman  Military  medi- 
cine lias  its  shortconungs,  and  civlllana 
would  not  be  aatufied  with  it  on  a  regular 
basu.  but  It  does  have  valtiable  lessons  to 
offer. 

Programs  attempting  to  Qdapl  tlie  skills 
of  the  mihtary  corpsman  to  civilian  prac- 
tice are  under  way  on  a  limited  t>asls.  One, 
launched  by  Dr,  Hichard  Smith,  associate 
professor  of  preventive  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  is  called  Medei.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Washington  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  a  class  of  fifteen  former  military 
corpsmen'  was  enrolled  in  a  three-month 
training  program  and  is  now  in  a  oue-year 
apprenticeship  with  rural  physicians.  The 
intention  is  that  each  rural  doctor  wUl  hire 
his  Medcx  student  at  the  completion  of  the 
apprenticeship  perlod. 

These  feUows  are  treaung,  imder  our  gen- 
eral supervision,  children's  upper  respiratory 
Infections,  lacerations,  and  moderate  trau- 
mas, and  tepiacmg  one  of  tis  in  surgery  where 
normally  two  doctors  are  needed,"  saya  Dr, 
Richard  Bunch  of  Othello,  Washington,  one 
general  practitioner  participating  In  Medex. 
"When  they've  finished  their  break-in  period 
with  us.  I  estimate  we'll  each  l)«  able  to 
take  care  of  twenty  additional  patUnts  per 
day,"  ., 

Some  laMO  medical  corpameu  are  dis- 
charged from  the  military  every  year,  each 
with  roughly  MS.OOO  worth  of  trsliung  in 
medical  akllls    If  only  haU  of  those  were  | 

trained  to  participate  in  the  delivery  of 
civilian  medicine,  and  each  were  to  add 
twenty  paUents  per  day  to  the  physician's  | 

service  load,  the  resulu  would  be  impressive. 
At  the  end  of  five  years.  75W0  corpsmen 
practicing    with    physicians    would    permit  | 

them  to  see  an  additional  7  5  milUon  pstlenU  . 

every  week.  The  Department  of  Sealth,  Bdu-  | 

cation,  and  Welfare  U  apparently  favorably  i 

impressed  with  the  potential  of  the  Medel 
program.  At  a  time  of  tight  money  and  be- 
fore the  first  dats  completed  its  training. 
HEW  announced  funding  tor  similar  pro- 
grams at  Dartmouth.  University  of  North 
Dakou.  and  University  of  California  at  Loi 
Angeles  medical  schools,  and  expansion  of 
the  University  of  Washington  program  into 
Alaska. 

A  slmUat  phUosophy  inderlles  an  experi- 
ment started  Ui  1965  by  Dr.  Eugene  Slead  at 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center.  There. 
In  a  twenty-four-month  program.  cJvUians 
with  some  coUege  education  are  tratoed  to 
sssume  many  routuie  duties  of  the  practicing 
physician,  wherever  they  work,  the  physi- 
cian assUtanu  ( ttventy-nlne  have  been  grad- 
uated thus  far)  wUl  make  a  contribution, 
but  few  are  engaged  with  physicians  in  the 
delivery  of  primary  ambulatory  care. 

Delegation  of  selected  tasks  is  fundamental 
to  the  nurse  midwife  programs  sprmglng  up 
across  the  nation.  Of  the  deliveries  at  most 
municipal  and  county  hospitals.  6  to  10  per 
cent  have  received  little  or  no  prenatal  care. 
In  many  rural  areas,  the  very  poor  and  the 
black  are  routmely  deuvered  by  granny  mid- 
wives"  who  have  had  no  training  If  obste- 
uicians  and  gynecologists  contmue  to  orga- 
nize and  practice  as  they  now  do,  there  wUI 
not  be  enough  of  them  by  1S76.  Many  serv- 
ices currenuy  performed  by  a  physician  can 
be  adequately  provided  by  a  nurse  midwife, 
mcludlng  routine  prenatal  care,  supervision 
durlni!  lalKir,  post  partum  care,  and  family 
and  premarital  counseling. 

Johns  Hopkins  launched  a  midwife  tram- 
ing  program  in  Baltimore  in  1961  Designed 
for  girls  hoidlns  baccalaureate  degrees  who 
are  RJi's,  the  course  lasted  nine  months.  By 
1969,  eighty  nurses  had  received  this  traln- 
lat.  Then  in  1969  the  program  was  redesigned 
into  a  two-year  coiu-se  leading  to  a  master'a 
in  public  health.  Spokesmen  for  the  new  pro- 
gram make  it  clear  they  do  not  anticipate 
that  graduates  wHl  be  mvolved  in  direct  pa- 
tient   care.    However,    other    programs    are 
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Clearly  aimed  at  producing  nurae  mldwlves  to 
participat*  directly  In  patient  care.  Tbeaa 
Include  a  nine-month  progT»ffl  »*  Klngi 
County  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  and  one-year 
programs  it  the  University  of  Mlsalsslppl  and 
in  Hyden.  Kentuclty.  as  part  of  the  Prontler 
Nursing  Service. 

Similarly,  In  pediatrics,  the  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner  can  perform  many  taakx  now 
carried  out  by  the  physician.  Half  the  chil- 
dren m  families  with  Incomes  iinder  &3.&00  a 
year  have  received  no  protection  against 
polio,  and  there  la  a  great  list  of  confirmed 
medical  needs  among  children  In  Bead  Start 
programs.  Well  bahy  care,  inoculation,  camp 
physicals,  screening  tests  for  hearing  and 
vision,  and  routine  home  visits  are  all  with- 
in the  capability  of  a  properly  trained  pedi- 
atric assistant. 

Effective  use  of  non-MD  personnel  Is  not 
the  only  way  to  increase  physician  produc- 
tivity. There  also  Is  growing  reason  to  believe 
that  a  variety  of  mecbanlcal  devices  could 
help  the  dcctor  care  for  more  patients.  In 
Washington.  D.C.  a  computer  Is  now  being 
used  to  interpret  the  electrocardiograms  of 
patients  at  the  Hartford  Hospital  in  Connec- 
ticut. Computers  are  being  used  to  auto- 
mate history-taking,  where  questions  are 
flaahed  on  a  screen  and  answered  yes  no.  and 
answers  are  ccirrelated.  Development  of  this 
approach  is  proceeding  at  several  centers,  in- 
cluding the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Lahey  CUnlc  in  Boston. 

Another  potential  contribution  of  the  com- 
puter is  m  diagnosis.  Here  the  pbyslclan 
feeds  into  the  computer  Infcumatlon  about 
a  patient's  symptonu  and  labcx^tory  re- 
sults. The  computer  then  provides  the  phy- 
sician with  the  statistical  probability  of 
various  disease-entitles  Research  on  such 
computer-aided  diagnosis  Ls  under  way  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medlca!  School  and  at  the 
Maasschusetxa  Institute  of  Technology, 

Closed-circuit  TV  also  may  make  a  contri- 
bution by  bringing  expert  oonsultatlon  to 
patients  never  before  within  reach  of  such 
services.  A  pilot  program  st  Dartmouth  Med- 
ical School  uses  closed-circuit  TV  to  make 
psych. atnc  consultations  available  to  rural 
physicians  and  their  patients,  and  Masaachu- 
•etts  General  Hospital  Is  using  this  technique 
to  link  a  first  aid  station  at  Logan  Interna- 
tional Airport  with  the  base  boepltal.  where  a 
wide  range  of  specialists  are  available  for 
Immediate  consultation. 

tf  the  physici&n  assistant,  nurse  midwife, 
pediatric  assUtAnt.  computer,  TV  camera  and 
a  host  of  other  machines  and  people  can  be 
em.ployed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  physi- 
cians, why  Is  so  little  t>eing  done  to  employ 
them?  This  brings  us  back  to  the  pbyslclan, 
the  central  figure  In  medical  care  The  physi- 
cian assistant  must  find  a  doctor  willing  to 
use  his  talents;  the  nurse  midwife,  an  ob- 
stetrician willing  to  employ  her.  The  com- 
puter with  no  one  willing  to  use  It  baa  sero 
Impact. 

The  nation's  physicians  must  t>e  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  problem.  They 
must  recognize  that  there  are  potential  solu- 
tions other  than  more  doctors.  Tet.  the  atti- 
tude of  even  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  medlcftl  profession  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  negative. 

Physicians  acquire  attitudes  about  the 
iise  of  miinpower  and  technology  during 
their  medical  education.  Their  expectations 
about  medlciil  practice  are  molded  during 
the  seven-  to  ten-year  period  of  medical 
school  and  training  as  an  Intern,  resident. 
and  fellow.  II  the  attitudes  and  expectations 
of  physicians  are  to  be  changed,  this  entire 
sequence  must  be  examined  and  altered. 

Medical  education  begins  with  selection  of 
students.  Here  the  traditions  are  well  under- 
stood and  have  been  very  effective  in  pro- 
viding carbon  copies  of  the  previous  gener- 
ation of  doctors.  Studies  of  medical  school 
freahmen  document  the  overwhelming  pre- 


dominance of  white,  male,  upper-  or  upper 
mlddte-clase  students.  Bvery  medical  school 
admits  women,  usually  at  the  rat«  of  10 
to  la  per  cent  of  enrollment,  and  for  decades 
enrollment  of  blacks  (eicludlog  foreign  na- 
tionals) has  hovered  around  1  per  cent.  To- 
day this  Is  up  to  10  or  In  a  few  Instances 
20  per  cent  of  the  entering  classes.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  tbst  In  1060-1970 
the  nation's  101  medical  schools  admitted 
only  ia4  more  black  freshmen  than  were 
admitted  the  previous  year  by  ninety-nine 
medical  schools.  Most  doctors  prefer  to  prac- 
tice with  and  on  those  from  their  own  socio- 
economic background.  As  a  result  many  doc- 
tors are  not  comfortable  In  rural  or  ghetto 
settings,  regardless  of  the  financial  rewards. 
The  educational  system's  models  are  pro- 
fessors who  Impart  not  only  factual  knowl- 
edge but  ethics,  attitudes,  and  values.  If, 
as  Is  usually  Lhc  case,  these  distinguished 
and  revered  men  are  specialists  or  subspe- 
clalLBts.  It  is  not  strange  that  their  value 
system  is  imparted  to  the  students.  If  pro- 
motion, peer  approval,  and  prestige  In  aca- 
demic medicine  come  from  research  and 
publication  and  not  from  patient  care.  It  la 
only  natural  that  the  students  should  be 
drawn  Into  research  and  the  "publish  or 
perish"  syndrome. 

Medical  education  is  loaded  with  cues, 
subtle  and  overt,  that  help  the  student  be- 
come a  physician  in  the  mold  of  his  teachers 
and  the  previous  generation.  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  for  example,  has  no  required 
course  or  rotation  that  teaches  the  stu- 
dent about  private  practice,  group  prac- 
tice, commumty  or  rural  clinic  practice.  It  Is 
argued  that  all  of  these  experiences  are 
available  on  an  elective  basis  In  a  variety 
of  settings,  and  that  there  Is  increasing  free 
time  in  the  curriculum  to  pursue  such  in- 
terests. Here  is  one  of  the  less  subtle  cues. 
Oroup  practice,  rural  practice,  and  similar 
concerns  are  appropriate  as  free-time  elec- 
tlves  if  the  student  happens  to  be  interested. 
The  second  major  component  of  medical 
education  is  the  maae  known  as  Internship 
and  residency  training.  It  is  not  an  educa- 
tional experience  in  the  usual  sense,  but 
rather  a  melange  of  apprentlceahlp.  cheap 
labor,  and  tradition.  Perhaps  the  single  movt 
important  theme  of  this  training  Is  that  It 
occurs  in  the  hospital.  Students  become  con- 
vinced the  re&l  cballen^  In  medicine  Is  Iden- 
tifying and  curing  the  one  case  In  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  doing  the  procedure  so  complex 
It  requires  a  fleet  of  aaslstants.  diagnostic 
tests,  and  ^or  equipment.  Hence,  the  stu- 
dent comes  to  "understand"  that  the  only 
good  work  Is  performed  at  hospitals  actively 
affiliated  with  medical  Kbools. 

Another  more  subtle  form  of  braln-wash- 
ing  occurs  in  this  training.  Exposure  is  pri- 
marily to  specialists  and  subepeclallsts,  not 
to  first-cloas  family  doctors.  These  big.  ablny 
referral  centers  get  the  unsolved  problems, 
the  botched  Jobs,  the  missed  diagnoses;  they 
do  not  see  the  good  results  of  other  kinds  of 
medicine.  It  la  not  surprising  that  the  stu- 
dents come  to  feel  all  the  "shiunfcs"  are  out 
there,  and  all  the  qtiality  Is  in  here:  the 
suburban  hospital  Is  Just  not  as  g^od  ac  the 
teaching  boepltal.  This  helps  create  a  "them 
and  us"  setting.  Nor  is  It  surprising  that 
this  system  produces  large  numbers  of  doc- 
tors who  want  to  spedaltae.  who  want  to 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  large  teaching  hospital, 
who  feel  cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of 
medicine  If  not  in  a  city  with  a  medical 
school. 

The  physician  in  training  Is  exposed  to  a 
wide  variety  of  non-KJ3.  personnel  in  the 
boapitaJ,  but  rarely  Is  tau^bt  how  to  work 
with  or  effectively  use  other  kinds  of  man- 
power outside  the  hospital.  Por  the  most 
port  paramedical  personnel  are  used  to 
achieve  higher  levels  of  excellence  in  treat- 
ment of  the  acutely  lU.  not  to  Increase  phy- 
sician productivity.  Tbere  are  uo  lessons  In 


how  beet  to  increase  productivity  through 
use  of  physician  osaistanu,  pediatric  nurse 
assistants,  or  mldwlvea  in  obstetric  practice. 
In  fact,  in  many  medical  schools  students 
do  not  see  a  single  tenured  professor  who 
treats  the  majority  of  his  patients  outside 
the  ho^ltal  setting— with  or  without  physi- 
cian assistants  or  other  non-MJ>.  manpower. 
Also,  the  medical  student  Is  tcxi  often  sep- 
arated from  the  student  who  Is  learning  to 
become  a  nurse  midwife  or  physician  assist- 
ant, even  when  the  training  occurs  at  the 
same  Institution.  It  Is  little  wonder  there  la 
marginal  interest  in  this  type  of  manpower. 

Until  the  doctor  Is  willing  and  able  to  use 
physician  osalstonts  and  other  types  of  man- 
power, and  until  be  demands  that  such  peo- 
ple be  trained  in  much  larger  numt>er.  this 
approach  to  solving  the  doctor  shortage  will 
have  little  slgnlflconoe.  Similar  argumenU 
can  be  mode  about  technology  in  medicine. 
The  young  doctor  has  no  trouble  in  using — 
even  demanding — electronic  monitoring 
equipment  for  his  critically  ill  patient,  be- 
cause be  has  been  exposed  to  It  throughout 
his  training.  This  is  not  the  case  with  multi- 
phasic ecre^iing  {use  of  automated  labora- 
tory equipment  in  combination  with  com- 
puterised history-taking  and  screening 
teats),  or  computers,  or  cloeed-clrcult  TV. 
Because  today's  doctor  Is  not  learning  with 
It.  watching  It  In  use.  or  coming  to  depend 
on  it.  this  type  of  technology  will  have  Uttle 
Impact  outside  the  t«achlng  hoepltaJ. 

Solving  the  doctor  shortage,  then,  ulti- 
mately will  depend  on  doctors.  While  there 
are  imaginative  leaders — flexible  men  willing 
to  experiment  with  new  pattemo — wide- 
spread eolutlons  will  probably  have  to  wait 
for  chongea  in  the  process  that  produces 
phyalclans.  As  long  as  the  majority  of  those 
In  positions  of  Influence  believe  the  system 
Is  good  and  getting  better,  and  as  long  as 
protection  of  the  status  quo  la  financially  re- 
warding, the  prospects  for  change  are  dim. 


SENATE  COULD  STRENGTHEN  U.N. 
BY  RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  are  aware  that  the 
United  Nations  is  becoming  increasingly 
inefficient  In  dealing  with  the  many  crit- 
ical problems  facing  the  world  today. 
According  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  United  Nations,  the  major 
reason  lor  this  increasing  Inefflclency  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  actions  and  attitudes 
of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Conunisslon  said : 

Too  many  national  governments  have 
either  given  Up  service  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  Kstlons  Charter  or  Wterpreted 
them  for  petty  advantage  and  nami-w  self 
Interest. 

To  date  75  countries  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  U  J^.  General  Assem- 
bly but  not  the  United  States,  which  Is  a 
charter  member  of  the  UJ*.  We  have  also 
failed  to  ratify  the  Convention  on  Politi- 
cal Rights  for  Women,  as  well  as  the 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor.  All  three  of  these  United  Nations 
conventions  guarantee  some  of  the  basic 
human  liberties  for  whicli  we  as  a  coun- 
try stand. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  major 
step  toward  rectiflng  the  apparent  loss 
ot  influence  by  the  UJ^..  would  be  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  for 
Women  and  the  Convention  on  Abolition 
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of  Forced  Labor.  By  this  affirmative  ac- 
tion we  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
our  continued  t>elief  in  the  U-N.  as  a  pre- 
server of  peace  in  the  world. 


SALUTE  TO  AMERICA  PARADE. 
ATLANTA.  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  for  10  years,  a  Salute  to  America 
parade  has  been  held  in  Atlanta,  Oa..  on 
Independence  Day.  It  has  become  a 
yearly  event  and  an  important  part  of 
Atlanta's  desire  to  demonstrate  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country.  The  Salute  to 
America  parade  Ls  the  Nation's  largest 
annual  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

The  parade  last  July  4  attracted  more 
than  300,000  persons  and  another  300,000 
saw  the  celebration  on  Atlanta's  famous 
Peachtree  Street  by  way  of  live,  color 
coverage  of  WSB-Televlslon,  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Salute  to  America  event 
for  the  past  decade. 

According  to  all  the  participants  and 
virtually  everyone  who  saw  It.  this  year's 
parade  was  extra  special.  Traditionally, 
patriotic  people  from  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment have  been  chosen  to  act  as 
grand  marshal  of  the  parade.  This  year, 
however,  it  was  decided  to  dedicate  the 
parade  to  wounded  veterans  of  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and.  sym- 
bolically, all  Americans  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  sen'ed  as  grand 
marshal  of  the  1970  parade.  Through  the 
assistance  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Atlanta,  a  young  man  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  parade  and  appropriately 
symbolize  the  many  men  who  have  given 
so  much  for  their  country. 

This  was  Capt.  Johnny  Thomas  Clack, 
a  hospitalized  Army  veteran  at  the  At- 
lanta VA  Hospital.  Because  of  woimds 
suffered  in  Vietnam.  Captain  Clack  Is  a 
triple  amputee.  He  was  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Star,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  he  was  presented 
the  WSB-TV  Salute  to  America  Award 
In  recognition  of  his  courage.  Captain 
Clack  is  a  brave  young  man  and  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  everyone  who 
came  to  know  him  in  connection  with  the 
parade  activities.  He  plans  to  attend  the 
University  of  Georgia  this  fall  to  continue 
his  education,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
take  my  hat  off  to  him  and  wish  him 
every  future  success  and  happiness.  We 
owe  our  veterans  more  than  could  ever 
be  paid. 

I  was  also  very  much  impressed  by  the 
S<ilute  to  America  parade  because  it  was 
such  an  Inspiring  demonstration  of 
patriotism  and  expression  of  dedication 
to  the  principles  for  which  the  United 
States  stands.  Notwithstanding  some  of 
the  things  we  have  been  witnessing  In 
some  quarters  In  recent  years,  I  firmly 
believe  the  turnout  and  interest  In  the 
Salute  to  America  parade  was  reflective 
of  how  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  feel 
about  their  coimtry  today. 

Through  the  facilities  of  WSB-TV  a 
film  was  produced  on  the  parade  and 
Captain  Clack's  role  as  a  symbol  of 
all  American  veterans.  I  screened  the 
film  here  In  Washington,  and  thought  it 
was  a  tribute  to  our  Nation  and  its  vet- 
erans that  deserved  wide  distribution.  I 
contacted  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


and  last  week  I  was  advised  that  the  VA 
plans  to  reproduce  the  film  for  showing 
In  the  Nation's  166  veterans  hospitals, 
before  veterans  organizations  and  at  such 
public  gatherings  as  would  be  appropri- 
ate. I  imderstand  that  VA  Administrator 
Donald  Johnson  has  personally  com- 
mended WSB-TV  for  Its  part  in  the  Sa- 
lute to  America.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Atlanta  Regional  VA 
Director  A.  W.  Tate  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor Harry  W.  Piper  for  their  assistance 
In  this  project. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  audio  transcription  of 
the  Salute  to  America  film,  along  with 
correspondence  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  a  WSB-TV  news  re- 
lease, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Attsxo  or  WSB-TELTTiaioN's  SaLtrrx  to 

Asmica  PasADB,  Jm.r  4,  IftTO 
Dow  Elliott  HEsin.  Tills  is  Wto,lte  Ool- 
umns  on  Peachtree  in  Atlanta.  Georgia.  It's 
the  home  of  WSB  Television.  We're  proud  of 
the  opportunity  to  serve  our  community  and 
the  nation.  On  July  4,  1870,  WSB~Televiaion 
did  something  which  has  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  and  has  brought  about 
a  long  overdue  recognition  of  the  wounded 
veterans  of  America.  Each  year  the  station 
puu  on  a  Fourth  of  July  parade.  Because 
we've  worked  hard  at  it.  the  WSB-Televlslon 
"Salute  to  America"  parade  has  become  the 
most  famous  and  the  biggest  Independence 
Day  parade  In  America.  For  tlie  past  nine 
years  we've  chosen  patriotic  people  from  the 
entertainment  field  to  act  as  grand  mar- 
shals of  the  parades.  As  grand  marshal  of  the 
1970  parade  which  was  our  10th  and  best,  we 
selected  all  Americans  in  Veterans  Admin- 
Istrauon  Hospitals  We  asked  the  Veterans 
Administration  here  in  Atlanta  to  help  us 
find  a  suitable  representation,  someone  who 
would  appropriately  symbolize  the  many 
men  who  have  given  so  much  for  their  coun- 
try. This  then  is  the  story  of  the  man  chosen, 
and  It's  your  story  too  if  you  were  wounded 
while  serving  America. 

ToMKT  Clack.  I'm  Tommy  Clack.  I  was 
a  Captain  in  the  US.  Army.  I  served  as  an 
artUlery  fort  obserrer  In  Vietnam. 

John  Phtlp.  I'm  John  Phllp.  I  was  a  com- 
pany commander  in  Vietnam.  Both  Tommy 
and  I  were  wounded  there.  Tm  now  a  news- 
man at  WSB-Televlslon  here  In  Atlanta  and 
Tommy  is  a  patient  at  the  Veterans  Hospital 
here.  V?hat  you  are  about  to  see  Is  a  couple 
of  days  in  the  life  of  Captain  Johnny  Thomas 
Clack,  UjS.  Army. 

Tommy  Clack,  like  thousands  of  others  of 
us  who  were  wounded  in  combat,  is  planning 
to  go  back  to  school.  Hell  go  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  to  finish  his  education.  Hell  study 
history  and  physical  education  and  he  hopes 
to  teach  and  coach  track.  Tommy  was  hit 
In  May  of  1969  while  serving  with  the  35th 
division  on  an  operation  along  the  Cambo- 
dian border.  He  was  serloiisly  wounded  when 
an  artillery  shell  exploded.  Thirteen  opera- 
tions have  saved  his  life,  but  the  artillery 
shell  cost  him  his  right  arm  and  both  legs. 
Tommy  was  awarded  the  Sliver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Army  CommencUtlon  Medal, 
the  Purple  Heart  and  scTeraJ  other  decora- 
tions by  the  Army.  This  year  on  the  third 
aZ  July  he  received  another  decoration,  an- 
other recognition  of  his  courage. 

Atlanta's  V^B-Television  honored  T(»Bmy 
Clack  with  Its  "Salute  to  America"  award. 
The  award  Is  presented  to  persons  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  American 
patriotism.  Before  this  year,  the  award  had 
been  preMuted  only  three  times.  Bob  Bopc, 


John  Wayne  and  Raymond  Burr.  aU  of  whom 
had  made  numerous  trips  to  Ttslt  American 
servicemen  overseas,  were  the  three  redp- 
lente.  When  WSB-Televlalon  presented  Its 
"Salute  to  America'  award  to  Tommy  Clack 
this  year,  thousands  of  other  men  could  add 
their  names  to  a  Ust  which  contained  the 
namee  Hope.  Wayne  and  Burr.  Captain 
Johnny  Thomas  Clack  received  the  award  on 
behalf  of  all  American  servicemen  In  Veter- 
ans HosplUls.  James  U.  Cox,  Jr..  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.. 
WSB-Tele vision's  parent  company,  presented 
the  award.  On  July  Fourth.  1970.  Atlanu  was 
the  sight  of  the  nation's  biggest  Independ- 
ence Day  parade.  WSB-Tele vision's  "Salute 
to  America"  parade.  The  preeentatlon  of  the 
"Salute  to  America"  award  was  held  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  parade.  As  "Salute  to 
America"  award  recipient.  Tommy  Clack 
served  ss  the  parade's  Grand  Uarshal.  And 
more  th&n  SOO.OOO  persons  Uned  Atlanta's 
Peachtree  Street  to  watch  the  parade  and  to 
honor  Tommy  Clack.  An  additional  300.000. 
according  to  estimates,  saw  the  parade,  live 
and  in  color  on  WSB-Televlslon  and  aome 
4.000  pervoDS  actually  parUclpated  in  the 
parade  with  Tommy  Tlilrty  floats.  14  bands. 
40  marching  units  and  hundreds  of  crack 
horsemen  made  the  1970  "Salute  to  America" 
parade  the  best  in  the  parade's  lO-year  hls- 
torv.  Led  by  city  and  state  officials  the  parade 
featured  beautiful  Southern  beUea  and  celeb- 
rities from  the  world  of  professional  sports. 
A  number  of  prominent  television  and  mo- 
tion picture  penonalltles  also  participated. 
including  movie,  television  and  singing  star 
Debbie  Reynolds.  NBC  newsman  Frank  Blair, 
nationally  known  comedian  Stu  QUUam  and 
Mr.  Guitar  Chet  Atkins.  No  city  In  America 
honored  this  nation's  flag  with  more  (Wfctrlot- 
Ism  and  respect  than  Atlanta.  Georgia,  oo 
Independence  Day.  1970. 

lu  the  past  nine  years,  nine  other  promi- 
nent Amerlcsoxs  have  come  to  Atlanta  to 
serve  as  Grand  Marshal  of  W  SB-Television's 
"Salute  to  America"  parade,  but  no  one  ever 
brought  out  more  ot  the  meaning  of  tnde- 
j>endence  Day  than  Tommy  Clack  did  in  At- 
lanta this  year.  Following  the  parade,  At- 
lanta celebrated  WSB-TV  night  at  the  sta- 
dium at  the  Braves-E^dres  game.  PeanuU, 
popcorn,  hot  dogs,  soda  pop.  and  beer,  a  win 
for  the  home  town  Braves,  and  a  flreworks 
display  capped  off  a  most  all-Amerlcan  day 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  celebrlUes  who  participated  in  the 
parade  received  special  Introduction  to  the 
18.000  plus  crowd  at  the  stadium.  When 
Tommy  Clack  wae  Introduced  It  was  an  In- 
troduction unmatched  In  the  history  of  At- 
lanta stadium.  Here's  the  way  the  voice  of 
the  Braves.  MUo  Hamilton,  remember*  tbe 
event: 

Mn.o  Bamu-tok.  As  a  fellow  oelebratiug  a 
quarter  of  a  century  In  the  sports  broad- 
casting business,  rm  sure  you  can  lizuagine 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  tbruilng  things  happen  In 
sports  arenas,  especially  right  here  In  the 
Atlanta  SUdlum  tot  the  past  five  years. 
Three  thousand  hits  by  Henry  Aaron,  Hoyt 
WUbelm,  1,000  appearances,  yeara  ago  seeing 
Stan  Muslal  hit  five  home  runs  in  a  double 
header.  I  know  what  en  ovation  can  be 
and  bow  much  It  can  touch  the  person  in- 
volved, but  111  have  to  aay  that  connect«d 
with  a  sports  afflUated  event,  as  It  was  in 
this  particular  evening,  in  Atlanta  stadium, 
some  IB.OOO  fans  were  in  here  and  almost  as 
tf  one  as  If  they  had  rehearsed  it  and  planned 
It,  they  stood  and  joined  In  a  real  heartfelt, 
In-unlson  ovation  and  a  heartfelt  welcome 
for  Captain  Tommy  Clack,  a  fellow  we  all 
learned  to  admire  In  two  short  days.  Tea,  It 
was  the  kind  of  ovation  normally  reserved 
In  this  ball  park  for  fellows  like  Henry 
Aaron  and  Rico  Carty.  It's  one  that  ril  never 
forget — the  day  they  stood  In  AtlanU  stadi- 
um for  Tommy  Clack. 

JoBN  Phot.  But  all  these  people  were 
thinking   about   more   than   this  one   man 
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i^^irz:r^^^^^  ^^^-^^'^^^'S.^^^  Sf=i5SSTrS 

^^^-^^^^S  E^^^SHSSSS^  iH™Swi/-i^^ 

Cr!;o?oot°rwird"o"I' I^S>r^""  '^^^^S^i':^oTs,:«Znc^,  a?«d.  Lmb.rs  of  th.  news  m.d>.  a=..d  that  w. 
?S'^«"J°°^ 'T:A;  ,e^r^  lav.  ,0.^-  .n.  to  ^>«^ -■-«'>„:j'r"l';  w^  :^f^n:2  "TCrS..™  ..  a  con«n.u.  .,  m.  pro- 
arm.,  legs  and  p.rhapa  ih.  most  ""ua«.le  f''""  "  .'^""'^^  "'^^i,Ji,a'^onlV''thr„  tMslonal  news  m«lU  that  th.,  had  n.wr 
cmmodlt,  ot  .1.  "«'r;:!''«y  ^.  °°  "^'"e  r^es  ^rito^o^e  and  t.!k"  m.  r«?pl.uu  "  X.s«d  to  a  greater  degree  the  unrehearsed 
!ull  and  productive  U»es.  Somehow  more  "J°'i^"'°'.°[!  °  °  ,,  ,„_  j„hn  Wayne,  spontaneous  wave  of  emotion  on  th.  part 
than  ->^^jn8  'f'  •S^,\'S"?J/;i',,'^„!  k'av.Z^  B"r"."d°^b  Ho'^  M^hHrni  o?  th.  parad.  spectators  In  '"''  «>«thg 
courage  and  what  Is  best  ■"  '"•  ""  °'  „.  v,,,  „ii  Mr  Bohn  explained  that  Miss  Jean  moving  ovation  as  was  apparent  when  the 
us  our  feeling,  tor  Tommy  and  f  «•  o*""  Hradr-fx  orlglnWM  tM  idea  of  selecting  a  Grand  Marshal's  automobile  came  Into  view, 
men  is  difficult  to  eipteaa.  In  a  letter  to  "™"[^  ™-™„  T^h  .^».  in  f«rt  Ulsa  Hin-  The  appearance  of  the  Grand  Marshal.  Capt, 
Tommy  the  President  of  the  United  States  ^ts  '^araJe  DlrSor'hU  orTglnlSl  and  a«lc,'^Sd  the  respond  of  the  p«>ple  truly 
put  11  this  was_ ■                   ^    Ktlvlty  over  the  nine  years  symbolUed  the  real  meaning  of  the  Fourth 

°  ^  '      .    ..__ i_i _#    «..!.. ^    c>i>i*a   tn   *m*rlm  to   those  WnO 


Dear  Captain  Clact;  I  am  very  pleaaed  to  at 

that  jou  received  the  ■Salute  to  ,*™;''""      ,;,„  ^,  thought  the  Idea  to  salute  a  Vietnam      saw  him.  , 

award  at  the  recent  <th  of  July  tMUviae.  m      ^h«^e  J^°^«f4j°/^'»'„p,„,„,  ^,  veterans         11.  Th.  second  memorable  event  occurrwl 


Z^,  ,oG  received  th,  'Salute  to  America-      "t  >■=  ">«-ce    We  expressed  the  opinion     of  Ju.y.nd  Salute  to  America  to  tho«  who 


Atl«>t..  And  i^ter  reading  a  ne^paper  re-  ^^  -^-'.^^^T'  ^. --A^ed  ^rc«  ;;:^  during  the  evening  following  the  parade^ 
portof  your  fighting  spirit  lean  e.all>  under.  ,  .pp,„p„at*  for  any  outstand-  VlslOng  parade  dignitaries,  Including  movie 
stand  Why  you  were  selected  for  this  honor.  P^'  pojlrth  of  July  celebration.  and  TV  atata.  etc.,  wer«  InvltKl  to  a  recep- 
You  have  been  asked  to  carry  a  special  bur-  »  advised  Mr  Paul  Mills.  Information  tlon  and  party  given  by  the  AtlanU  Br«v«i. 
den  with  the  Injuries  you  suffered  while  on  ^  ^^j^^  Reprejentatlve  ot  our  contact  with  It  Is  related  that  when  Capt  Clack  came  Into 
duty  In  Vietnam.  But  your  great  enthualaam  -  Broadcasting  Company  and  requested  the  Atlanta  Stadium,  Immediately  prior  to 
and  your  determination  to  lead  an  active  Ule  ^,^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  j^  ,^,  purpo»  the  Atlanta  Br»ves-8an  Diego  Padres  base- 
tells  me  that  while  you  may  have  a  handicap  ^^  arrangements  etc  ball  game,  he  received  the  greatest  apon- 
you  are  still  going  to  be  away  out  In  front  In  ^  Eventual  contact  by  Mr  Mills  and  WSB  taneous  atsuidlng  ovaUon  ever  witnessed  In 
the  days  ahead.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Blrs.  ,j^  offlcUls  with  the  Director  of  the  Atlanta  Atlanta. 

Nlion  loins  me  In  sending  our  appreciation  ^^  Hoapltal  resulted  In  the  selecooo  of  Cap-  12.  A  third  slgnlBcant  event  occurred  the 

and  our  best   wishes  tor  your  future.  Sin-  ^^^  johnny  T.  Clack,  C  2*  9B7  383,  a  hoapl-  following  morning,  July  5.  1970.  Movie  and 

cerely.  Richard  Nlion.  lallsed  veteran  at  the  AUanta  VA  Hospital.  TV  stars.  Blisabeth  Allen.  Lelf  Erlck»n.  and 

5.  capt   Clack  Incurred  sever.  dlsabUltlea  stu  GlUlam.  desplt.  a  departure  sch«luled 

ViTiiEANs'  ADMiNisTaATioN.  jq  jh.  Vietnam  Conflict  He  now  has  aervic  tor  12.00  noon  on  July  5th.  Insisted  on  per- 
Wasftfnjlon,  DC.  September  II,  1*70.  connection  Mtabllahed  for  traumatic  ampu-  sonally  vlsltUlg  Capt  Clack  and  other  pa- 
Hon  RcasiAN  Talmadce.  tatlon  of  both  legs,  and  right  arm  at  aboul-  tients  at  the  VA  Ho.spltal  in  Atlanta.  We  are 
US  Senoff.  der  level.  mulHple  scan  of  the  trunk  and  ex-  advised  by  WSB-TV  that  their  appearance 
WtVihinffton.  D.C.  tremlUea,  Impairment  of  clavicle  and  scapula  was  not  suggested  or  planned  by  the  Hospital 
DiAa  SKt.AToa  Talmadce  ;  The  mm  "Salute  ^jj,  partial  removal,  perforation  of  tym-  officials  oi  by  the  TV  people— that  they  per- 
to  America'  from  the  Atlanta  4th  of  July  panic  membrane,  bilateral,  with  bearing  loss  sonally  wanted  to  do  this  after  s  hard  two- 
Parade  has  been  screened  her.  and  we  were  ^^^  residuals  of  fracture  of  Bfth  rib.  right,  day  schedule  and  after  being  with  Capt. 
very    impressed    with    the    ceremonies    and  m,  comblnM  dlsabUlty  evaluation  la  lOO  per-  clack. 

particularly   the  relation  and  salute  to  the  Qgat.  He  Is  also  entitled  to  special  monthly  13.  Mlsa  Hendrlx  baa  advlaad  ua  that  WSB- 

VA  hospital  and  Capt.  Tommy  Clack.  compensation  on  account  of  anatomical  loss  TV   made   some   000   feet  of   film   of   Capt. 

As  you  have  suggested  this  certainly  la  of  ^f  ^q^  jg^t  and  on  account  of  traumatic  am-  Johnny  T.  Clack.  They  state  that  this  film 

interest  to  other  veterans,  their  families  and  putatlon  of  his  left  foot  and  right  arm    Ac-  vlll  make  an  outstanding  prewntatlon  for 

to  the  gencTAl   public.  As  a  msult  of  your  ^^^^  j^s  been  taken  by  our  office  to  Increase  civic  group,  and  In  VA  Hospitals.  The  Cox 

Interest  we  have  ordered  a  number  of  prints  j^j^  compensation  to  •697  monthly.  Further  Broadcasting  Company  also  advises  they  have 

of  this  film  that  we  will  circulate  on  a  sched-  .valuation  of  left  lower  extremity  has  been  40  minutes  of  preparade  video  tape  plus  two 

uled    basis    in   the    166    veterans    hospitals,  deferred  pending  receipt  of  a  hospital  report  hours  of  parade  video  tape.  We  are  of  the 

before  veterans  organliaUons  and  at  such  which  we  have  requested.  Impression  that  the  flim  and  video  tape  may 

public  gatherings  as  would  be  appropriate.  5    xhe  WSB  TV  offlclala  are  all  tremen-  ^  given  to  the  VA. 

You  win  be  mterested  to  know  that  Ad-  jously  proud  of  the  selecUon  of  Capt.  Clack,  14    in  stimmatlon,  we  believe  that  Atlanta 

mlntstrator  Donald  E.  Johnson  has  thanked  stating  they  could  not  have  found  an  Indl-  ^eld    the    largest    and    most    outstanding 

the  personnel  of  Television  Station  WSB  for  ^i^ual   more  capable  of  symbolically   repre-  pourth  of  July  celebration  In  the  Nation.  We 

their  great  effort  and  a  personal  Certificate  sentlng  the  Armed  Porces.  On  the  day  before  jcnow  that  the  VA  contributed  greatly  to  the 

of   Appreciation    has   been    awarded    to   Mr.  ^^^    parade    festivities,     they    asked    Capt.  program  and  that  Capt.  J.  T.  Clack  wUl  be 

James  M.  Cox.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  clack  to  act  as  cohost  with  movie  actress  Pat  ^^^^    remembered    for    his    symbolic    repre- 

of   Cox   Broadcasting  Corp  Delaney  on  their  popular  one  hour  TV  show  mentation  of  veterans  of  the  Uniwd  States. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  greaUy  ap-  .ntltled  "Today  In  Georgia".  Miss  Delaney  la  certainly,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  th. 

predates  your  personal  Interest  In  those  who  currently    starring   In    the    picture   entitled  cox  Broadcasting  Company,  to  the  partlcl- 

have  been  hospitalized  through  service  and  "jc"  now  being  filmed  In  Atlanta.  The  July  p^nts.  and  particularly  to  Capt.  Johnny  T. 

devotion  to  their  country  and  It  is  a  pleasure  34   -Today    In    Georgia"    program    provoked  clack.  Johnny's  request  during  the  festlvl- 

to  have  had  this  opportimlty  to  acknowledge  tremendous  Interest  In  Capt.  J.  T    Clsck.  j,,,  ,hat  all  Americans  should  support  our 

the  services  of  a  community  such  as  Atlanta.  7    -phe  parade  Itself  lasted  for  more  than  president  and  our  boya  fighting  In  Vietnam 

I  am  sxir.  those  throughout  the  country  who  two  hours.  Local  police  authorities  and  Mr.  j,nd  his  expression  that  he  wished  he  could 

see  thu  aim  will  Join  In  their  appreciation.  Don  Heald,   General   Manager  of  WSB  TV.  ^^^  another  arm  and  two  lega  so  h.  could 

Sincerely,  have  stated  that  250,000  people  were  specta-  return   to   Vietnam   had   a  profound  effwrt 

Cbas.  P.  BATCHrcLOsa,  tor.  on  the  p«nide  route.  A  oonservaUve  estl-  upon  all  who  heard  him  speak. 

Assistant  Director,  mate  by  the  news  media  Indicates  that  the  ^^   ^^  q^^^  have  additional  Information  to 

Jtodlo  ond  TV  DiviMon.  parade  was  irttneased  on  TV  by  an  audience  ^^  you— Informauon  In  which  Central  Of- 

of  more  than  400.000.  flc.  will  he  InterMted. 

Vrrauics'  ADiainsT»ATioK,  8.  Among  th.  participants  of  the  parade  a.  W.  Tati,  Director. 

Aflsnia  Go ,  July  1. 1970.  were    Actress    Debbie    Reynolds,    Honorary                                         

To:  Pleld  Director.  Area  2   (JOIB).  Depart-  Grand   Marshall:   Tony  Pontane    (who  had  TiLrvisioi.'s   "SALtm  -ro  AsKMca" 

ment  of  VetetMs  Benefits.  VA  Central  made  eight   prior   appearances   m   this   pa-  pasao.  Hiu>  Jtn.T  4'rH 

rwfif,*   Bin  Vermont  Avenue  NW     Wash-  rade):  Ellxabeth  Allen,  currently  starring  In  •^'^                                        ...       -     .. 

m«on  D  C  ??  show  "Bracken's  World";   Lelf  Erlckson.  More  than  300.000  persons,  according  to  At- 

Attentfon    ySsUtant  Field  DIrKtor,  Are,  2.  the  High  Chaparral's  leading  star.  Big  John:  1"^"  P""!"  "'P';^'"  "^,7'^'^^^ 

subject:  WSB  TV's  salute  to  America.  Fourth  Stu    OUUam.    nationally    known    comedian;  ««  «?'7'«<^  *""""' °*"«L''''°^"'"JSi 

of  Julv  P.rade— 1970  Prank  Blair  of  NBC  News;  Chct  Atkins,  na-  tlon's  largest  Independence  Day  parade.  WSB 

1  Jn'rS^nrJoVour  request,  ,  am  endos-  tlonally  prominent  guitar  player,  etc;  Gover-  Televla.on's  '«{'^'^"''' "^".^j^g'to 

ing  newspiper  accounts  of  the  WSB  TV.  an-  nor  Lester  Maddox;  Lt.  Governor  George  T.  pM«l^An  additional  300  000.  rf>^K  " 

nual  Samte  to  America  Parade  held  July  4.  Smith;  Mayor  Sam  Massell;  Vice-Mayor  May-  WSB-TV    estimates,    watched    the    'tatlon  s 

,Sn  in  Atlanta.  We  are  Including  In  the're-  nard  Jackson;   Atlanta  Chief  of  Police  Her-  Uve    color   «'•'="'   "'*«'^i,°'-'Y'J 

port  Information  provided  us  by  Mis.  Jean  bert    Jenkins;     Taarab    Shrine    nationally     celebration  which  Is  held  every  yeK  on  At- 

Hecdru.  WSB  TV  Station   I  Cox  Broadcast-  known   parade   marshal.   L.   W.   McPherson;  lanu  a  Peachtree  Street. 
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The  parade,  which  was  inaugurated  ten 
yrars  ago  by  WSB  Television,  was  led  by 
Captain  Johnny  Thomas  Clack,  a  wounded 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  who  served 
as  Grand  Mari;hal.  A  triple  amputee.  Clack 
received  WSB  Television's  "Salute  to  Amer- 
ica" award,  an  honor  presenled  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  parade,  on  behalf  of  wounded 
veterans  of  all  branches  of  military  service. 
The  presentation  of  the  award  was  made 
during  a  special  WSB-TV  pre-parade  tele- 
cast on  the  evening  of  July  Third.  James  M. 
Cox,  Jr ,  chairman  ot  the  Board  of  Coi 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  WSB  TelevUlon's 
parent  company,  presented  the  award  to 
Captain  Clack. 

A  native  Atlantan,  Captain  Clack  went  to 
the  University  of  Houston  on  a  track  scholar- 
ship to  study  history  and  physical  education 
In  1966.  After  a  year  and  a  halt  at  the  uni- 
versity. Captain  Clack  Joined  the  U.S.  Army 
and  went  to  Vietnam  as  a  forward  observer. 
He  was  seriously  wounded  in  May  of  1969 
and  Is  currently  recuperating  In  the  Atlanta 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  He  plans 
to  attend  th.  University  of  Georgia  this  fall 
and  hopes  to  become  a  track  coach. 

Debbie  Reynolds.  Lelf  Erlckson,  Chet  At- 
kins, Stu  Gilliam,  Frank  Blair,  Tony  Pon- 
tane and  Elizabeth  Allen  Joined  Captain 
Clack  for  the  two-hour  parade 

Led  by  Georgia  Governor  Lester  Maddox, 
the  state's  Lieutenant  Governor.  George  T. 
Smith.  Atlanta  Mayor  Sam  Maasell.  th.  city's 
Vice  Mayor,  Maynard  Jackson,  and  AtlanU 
Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins,  the  parade  was 
a  colorful  composite  of  patriotic  Americana. 
Thirty  floats,  fourteen  bands  and  forty 
marching  units  were  cheered  for  the  entire 
one-mile  parade  route.  Judges  selected  At- 
lanta's Frederick  Douglass  High  School  Band, 
the  Third  U.S.  Army  Band,  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  674  marching  unit,  the 
MechanlcsvlUe  Advisory  Council  ond  C  ft  S 
Community  Development  Corporation  float 
and  Twirling  Champion  Dixie  Lee  as  the  most 
outstanding  participants  In  the  parade. 

Following  the  parade  the  celebrities  helped 
station  employees  celebrate  WSB-TV  night  at 
the  Atlanta  Braves-San  Diego  PadrM  game. 
Tony  Pontane  sang  the  National  Anthem, 
Debbie  Reynolds  threw  out  the  first  ball  and 
the  parade  celebrities  were  presented.  When 
Captain  Clack  was  Introduced  the  entire 
18,000-plUfl  crowd  stood  In  unison  and  gave 
the  "Salute  to  America"  award  recipient  an 
ovation. 

On  the  morning  following  the  parade.  Lelf 
Erlckson,  Elizabeth  Allen  and  Stu  GllUam 
paid  a  surprise  visit  to  th.  Atlanta  Veterans 
AdmlnlstraUon  Hospital  to  say  goodby.  to 
Captain  Clack  and  to  visit  th.  many  psuents 
about  whom  the  captain  had  told  them  bo 
much. 

CULEBRA 
Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  on  July 
14  I  expressed  my  concern  about  naval 
shelling  and  bombardment  of  the  in- 
habited island  of  Culebra,  a  municipality 
of  Puerto  Bico.  In  spite  of  strong  ob- 
jections expressed  by  many  Senators 
from  both  parties,  conservatives  and 
liberals  alike — as  the  Honorable  Jobm 
L.  CdRBovA.  Resident  Commissioner  for 
Puerto  Rico,  recently  expressed  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.GoooELLi, 

The  Navy  has  of  late  assumed  a  position 
of  utter  and  arrogant  intransigence,  and  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  passage  of  your  proposed 
amendment  Is  necessary. 

There  are  powerful  reasons  for  ter- 
minating the  shelling  of  Culebra  now. 
Injuries,  near  misses,  economic  depriva- 
tion, and  constant  fear  have  resulted. 


All  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  united  in  demand- 
ing an  end  to  this  intolerable  abuse. 
Continued  naval  bombardment  and 
shelling  of  Culebra  threatens  the  very 
presence  of  the  Navy  in  the  Caribbean  at 
a  time  of  increased  Soviet  activity  there. 
The  stakes  are  simpb'  too  high  to  permit 
this  to  continue. 

Tragically  these  human  and  political 
costs  have  been  borne  needlessly.  Alter- 
native uninhabited  sites  are  available  and 
others  could  be  constructed.  These  are 
not  only  adetjuate:  they  would  provide 
superior  training  to  that  now  conducted 
on  the  tiny  inhabited  island  ot  Culebra, 
On  uninhabited  sites  Bring  restrictions 
necessarily  imposed  on  operations  near 
Culebra  could  be  removed  to  permit  more 
realistic  training  with  modem  weap- 
onry. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  has  undertaken  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Navy  to  solve  the  poUtlcal 
problem  It  has  created.  There  can  be  only 
one  solution — cessation  of  all  firing  ac- 
tivity on  Culebra  and  Its  neighboring 
keys 

I  hope  that  Senator  Jackson  Is  success- 
ful In  his  efforts,  but  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  Commiiisioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
If  the  Navy  does  not  agree  to  a  complete 
cessation  of  its  operations  on  Culebra 
tplthin  a  brief  and  reasonable  period  of 
time,  Senator  Ooodell's  amendment  to 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  aimed  at  cutting  off  funding  of  fur- 
ther shelling  of  Culebra  must  be  passed 
by  the  entire  Senate,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
ask  Senator  Goodeli,  to  add  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  simple  solution 
to  this  Increasingly  serious  problem.  The 
President  as  Commander  m  Chief  has 
full  authority  to  order  the  Na\'y  to  cease 
tiring  on  tiny  Culebra.  I  call  upon  him  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  common- 
sense  to  do  so  Immediately. 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN":  A  CHERISHED 
LINK  WITH  THE  PAST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
as  on  most  days,  we  are  engaged  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  difficult  task  of  trying 
to  shape  this  great  Nation's  future.  It  is 
an  arduous  labor  and  rightly  permits 
little  time  for  other  concerns.  Nonethe- 
less. I  urge  Senators  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  an  imminent  threat  to 
our  country's  cherished  past.  For  the 
Quality  of  life  in  America  of  the  future 
will  depend  in  some  measure  on  how 
wisely  we  have  dealt  with  the  America 
of  the  past. 

Unless  Congress  acts  soon,  an  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  tradition  of  some  160 
years'  duration  w-lll  be  legislated  out  of 
existence  on  November  2.  1970.  The 
Delta  Queen,  the  last  overnight  paddle- 
wheel  passenger  steamboat,  will  be  forced 
out  of  operation  on  that  date  unless  we 
act  to  save  her.  The  Delta  Queen  is  the 
sole  surviving  reminder  of  the  age  when 
the  rlverboat  was  king  and  when  hun- 
dreds of  stemwheelers  piled  the  Ohio. 
Mississippi.  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland 
Rivers.  Her  end  would  mean  the  unhappy 
closing  of  an  important  and  cherished 
chapter  of  American  history. 

The  demise  of  the  Delta  Quern  is  or- 


dained by  the  inscrutable  logic  of  a  ma- 
rine safety  law  enacted  in  response  to  a 
problem  which  arose  a  long  way  from 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Public 
Law  89-777.  the  safety-at-sea  law.  was 
enacted  in  1966  following  two  disastrous 
ship  fires  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
primary  focus  of  that  law  was  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  substandard 
ocean  passenger  vessels.  The  law  requires 
that  passenger  vessels  with  overnight  ac- 
commodations be  constructed  of  fire  re- 
tardant  materials.  It  is  a  good  law  and 
was  badly  needed.  Unfortunately,  it  also 
applies  to  the  Delta  Queen. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  now  to  save  the 
Delta  Qtteen  from  being  needlessly  de- 
stroyed by  this  law  aimed  at  ocean  ves- 
sels. There  are  good  reasons  why  this 
law  should  not  apply  to  her.  Unlike  an 
ocean  vessel,  the  Delta  Queen  Is  never 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  or  a  few 
minutes  from  shore.  Unlike  ocean  vessels, 
the  Delta  Queens  staterooms  open  di- 
rectly to  outside  decks  and  there  are  no 
long  enclosed  corridors  where  passengers 
or  crewmembers  could  be  trapped.  She  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest 
river  steamboats  ever  built.  She  Is  equip- 
ped with  full  coverage  sprinkler  systems, 
and  ftre-retardant  coatings  have  been 
applied  to  nearly  every  surface.  Her  own- 
ers have  Installed  new  and  additional 
safety  devices  and  equipment  and  have 
promised  to  do  even  more.  In  the  44  years 
since  her  launching,  her  safety  record 
is  unblemished. 

However,  there  Is  no  practical  way  that 
the  DeKa  Queen  can  comply  with  the 
safety-at-sca  law.  For  one  thing,  that  law 
requires  that  no  wood  be  used  on  a  ves- 
sel. Although  the  Delta  Queen's  hull  Is 
steel,  the  elegant  teak,  mahogany.  Iron- 
wood,  and  oak  of  her  sur  erstructure  and 
Interior  obviously  cannot  comply.  Her 
curved  staircase  is  mahogany  trimmed 
with  brass.  In  short,  practically  every 
piece  of  the  vessel  would  have  to  be  re- 
built. The  cost  would  be  astronomical 
and.  In  the  process,  much  of  her  histori- 
cal charm  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  privl- 
leRe  of  traveling  on  the  Delta  Queen.  It 
is  a  delightfully  scenic  and  historic  ex- 
perience which  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  my  colleagues.  There  cannot  be  many 
rivers  In  the  world  as  fine  to  travel  as 
the  Ohio.  As  the  crimson  paddlewheel 
chums,  the  verdant,  varied  river  banks 
glide  softly  by.  On  the  Indiana  shore  a 
great  water  meadow  stretches  serenely 
around  a  majestic  river  bend  and  later 
down  the  river  gives  way  to  steep  wooded 
banks.  Gnarled  trees,  the  splash  of  the 
muskrat,  the  call  of  the  heron  and  the 
chirp  of  the  cricket  all  combine  to  turn 
back  the  hastening  hands  of  the  clock, 
and  to  transport  the  mind  to  days  now 
bathed  In  the  golden  haze  of  history  and 
nostalgia.  The  genial  ghost  of  Mark 
Twain  Is  elicited,  and  the  passenger's 
thoughts  move  to  a  bygone  area  when 
the  characters  of  Twam  could  be  foimd 
along  mld-Areertca's  rtverbanks  and  not 
Just  in  books.  A  feeling  of  continuity  with 
our  hL^tory  and  pride  in  our  rich  heri- 
tage is  heightened. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  means  of  transportation,  and  this 
should  be  taken  into  accoimt  We  Ameri- 
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cans  have  a  curious  afflnicy  for  thought- 
lessly discarding  anything  old  or  out  of 
style,  and  lor  rushing  headlong  Into  a 
life  that  Is  Increasingly  strained  and 
standardised.  We  have  let  too  much  of 
our  cherished  past  disappear.  How  much 
harder  will  it  be  to  Instill  pride  and  un- 
derstanding in  our  young  people  If  we 
destroy  not  only  much  of  oiir  environ- 
ment, but  all  of  the  physical  reminders 
of  our  heritage  and  the  building  of  our 
country?  "nie  Delta  Queen's  continued 
operation  on  the  rlvere  of  the  central 
United  States  can  help  to  keep  alive  a 
small  part  of  our  past. 

A  law  to  save  the  Delta  Queen  would 
be  one  of  the  rare  pieces  of  legislation 
that  would  cost  the  Oovenunent  noth- 
ing. In  fact,  it  would  mean  that  she  could 
continue  to  pay  taxes.  Her  continued  op- 
eration woiild  also  provide  an  excellent 
tourist  attraction  and  further  oiir  na- 
tional objective  of  encouraging  travel  to 
and  within  the  United  States  both  by 
Americans  and  our  foreign  visitors. 

For  ail  these  reasons.  I  urge  Senators 
to  presers'e  this  last  vestige  of  our  river 
heritage  and  not  to  let  it  be  whimsically 
eliminated.  I  urge  them  to  save  the  Delta 
Queen. 

THE  DAY  IS  OBTTINO  LATE:  PRE- 
SERVE THE  BIG  THICKET  NOW 

Mr.  YABBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
It  has  been  my  wish  for  more  than  a 
decade,  now,  to  see,  before  the  end  of  my 
service  in  this  distinguished  body,  the 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  the  Big 
Thicket  In  southeast  Texas. 

The  day  Is  getting  late.  It  has  been  my 
great  honor  to  serve  and  represent  my 
fine  State  of  Texas  In  the  Senate  for 
now  some  13  years.  But  my  term  of  of- 
fice Is  soon  coming  to  a  close.  And  the 
reality  of  a  national  park  In  this  forest 
wonderland  still  seems  to  be  dreadfully 
far  away. 

It  is  Imperative,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  ecological  balance  In  the  Big  Thicket 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  our  people's  es- 
thetic and  enjoyment  needs,  that  we 
have  immediate  action  by  this  Congress 
OD  the  Big  Thicket. 

Tens  and  tens  of  citlxens'  groups,  along 
with  a  multitude  of  conservation  groups 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  have  en- 
dorsed the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  In  these  "biological  crossroads  of 
America "  in  the  Big  Thicket  The  first 
step  toward  this  park  can  and.  with  the 
maisalve  popular  support  it  has  received, 
should  be  taken  at  this  session  with  t^e 
apptoval  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
my  bin,  S.  4. 

We  can  and  should  have  afflrmatlve 
action  DOW.  To  turn  the  Vice  President's 
accusation  that  the  Congress  is  "gold- 
brtcklng"  on  Its  legislative  responsibili- 
ties around  to  where  it  actually  belongs, 
we  should  point  out  and  note  the  admin- 
istration's footdragglng  on  this  most  Im- 
portant conservation  matter,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Big  Thicket.  Without  a 
clearcut  administration  recommenda- 
tion and  with  a  share  of  apathy  on  the 
part  of  some  lack-of-conservation-lnter- 
est  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  been 
unable  to  move  this  vital  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Let  us  get  down  to  the  business 
of  creating  this  park,  and  thus  provide 


the  people  of  our  country  another  mag- 
nificent land  source  for  scenic  and  eco- 
logical preseri'atlon.  And  let  us  postpone 
the  imdertaklng  of  that  business  no 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsuilmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Rxcoko  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Big  Thicket  Should 
be  Preserved — and  Now,"  from  page  3  of 
the  Texas  Council  for  Wildlife  Protec- 
tion news  bulletin  of  September  of  1970. 
This  fine  article  speaks  to  the  urgency 
Involved  with  the  creation  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

The  Big   Tuicxxt  Sbouxji   Bk  PRCsxaivB) — 
AND  Now 

The  Big  TiUcket  oX  Souciiflast  Texu.  p«rt5 
of  wUcli  ar«  reaUy  Jungle,  U  a  beauulul. 
unique  bounlcoi  wonder.  It  baa  more  kinds 
of  trees  and  plants  Uian  any  otber  ana  in 
Texas,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try. Preaervritionlflts  (or  conservationists), 
see  the  Thicket  as  a  preaerve  to  be  held  free 
Irocn  spoliation  by  campers  and  hunters, 
with  their  beer  cans  and  other  refuse,  and 
dangers,  atich  as  camp  Area.  Tlie  husinees 
men — the  lumtwr  men,  want  to  uae  it  for 
their  own  enrichment.  If  tila  Thicket  Is  made 
Into  a  National  Park  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
tourism  would  Increase. 

ConservatloniBta.  alerted  by  Sen.  Ralph 
Tarborough.  are  now  making  a  strong  effort 
for  a  bUl  to  preserve  It.  In  the  meantime.  It 
la  being  rapidly  "whittled"  away  by  the  lum- 
ber int«re8U. 

The  Big  Thicket  oovcrs  parts  of  seven  coun- 
tiea.  Once  It  was  more  than  three  million 
acrea.  Now.  however,  it  amounts  to  about 
3S0.000  acres.  Senator  Ralph  Tarborough 
began  urging  a  lOO.OOO-acre  park  four  yean 
ago.  Now.  Rapreaentatlve  George  Bush. 
Houston,  baa  come  up  wltli  another  bill.  It 
calla  for  a  number  of  separate  plots  of  ground 
selected  In  the  choicest  areas  and  set  aside 
for  "a  string  of  pearls,"  amounting  to  3&.000 
acres  of  "pearls"  plus  another  115,000  acres 
of  adjacent  woods  and  wet  lands,  with  a 
soenlc  roadway  running  through. 

Ecotogists  have  aaid  tJMt  ij  the  destruction 
of  mammah  continues  at  the  present  rate,  in 
forty  yeara  there  uriU  not  be  any  left  on 
earth. 

Though  Senator  Tarborough  waa  the  first 
to  caU  the  public's  attention  to  tbe  unique 
Importance  of  the  Big  Thicket,  Rep.  Bush's 
bill  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministration, since  they  are  very  anxious  to 
see  Rep.  Bush  elected  to  the  Senate. 

We  wish  the  Big  Thicket  oould  be  pre- 
served like  the  Brewster  Wlldenuaa  m 
Maine,  which  la  kept  In  Its  natural  state, 
camping  being  allowed  in  certain  areas  and 
no  hunting  whatever.  It  would  permit  com- 
ing generations  to  see  nature  as  it  once  waa. 

Tha  reason  for  urgency  baa  been  many 
tlmea  pointed  out  by  Senator  Tarborough — 
the  Big  Thicket  la  growing  smaller  every 
day.  It  would  be  delightful  11  one  could 
drive  through  it.  aa  we  did  in  tbe  Brewster 
WUdemese,  and  see  m  the  thickly  growing 
timber,  deer,  while  raccoons  peered  at  ua  from 
tree- tops. 

If  the  Big  Thicket  Is  to  be  saved,  wrlu  to 
your  OoQgresaman,  NOW  I 


tant  event  was  marked  by  a  special  ex- 
hibit at  the  gallery  of  certain  works 
Qf  art  which  will  be  featured  In  the 
magazine. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  National 
Gallery,  under  Its  brilliant  director, 
J.  Carter  Brown,  should  be  publishing 
such  a  magazine.  The  gallery  Is  char- 
tered as  a  national  entity  and  indeed  It 
has  endeavored  to  make  Its  resources 
available  to  the  country  at  large.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  2  milllOD 
people  passed  through  the  gallery  doors 
during  1969,  another  4  mllllan  viewed 
exhibits  which  traveled  throughout  the 
country  under  the  aegis  of  the  extension 
division.  This  national  Impact  will  now 
be  enlarged  by  the  use  of  the  printed 
page  as  a  vehicle  to  reach  more  and  more 
citizens. 

Art  and  Man,  a  magazine  for  school- 
children, will  bring  to  students  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  our  Nation.  In  this  day,  we 
speak  of  environment  and  ecology  as 
concepts,  but  we  all  too  often  forget  that 
too  much  of  our  Nation  suffers  from 
visual  pollution.  How  many  of  us  have 
driven  down  the  main  street  of  a  town 
and  remarked  on  the  surroimding  ugli- 
ness? Some  means  must  be  fotmd  to 
teach  our  youngsters  that  there  is  beauty 
and  order  in  our  world.  Therefore.  It  is 
proper  that  the  first  issue  of  Art  and 
Man  should  concern  Itaelf  with  the 
American  wilderness,  and  present  to 
schoolchildren  the  view  of  a  United 
States,  past  and  contemporary,  as  en- 
visioned by  poets,  writers,  and  artists. 

Perhaps  the  raison  d'etue  for  this  fine 
publication  is  best  summed  up  by  the 
following  iDaragraph  from  the  first  page 
of  Art  and  Man. 

The  arts  croas  ail  boundanea  of  tune,  space. 
nation,  politics,  religion.  Tbey  offer  a  world 
of  ideas  and  Ideals,  of  experience  for  you  to 
explore,  where  you  will  discover  yeat«rday, 
today,  and  tomorrow.  "Art  and  Man"  invitee 
you  to  share  this  world,  to  gain  insight  Into 
yourselvea  and  your  part  In  tbe  great  adven- 
ture of  human  history. 

I  take  this  opportimlty  to  congratiilate 
J.  Carter  Brown  of  the  National  Gallety 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Robinson  of  Scholastic 
magazine  for  their  farslghted  coopera- 
tive effort,  and  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
magazine  will  be  most  successful  in  the 
years  to  come. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ART  AND 
SCHOLAS-nC  MAGAZINE  SPONSOR 
MAGAZINE    ART   AND    MAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  in  conjimctlon 
with  Scholastic  magazln/t,  announced  the 
publication  of  their  Jointly  sponsored 
magazine.  Art   and  Man.  This  Impor- 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  tSi.  President,  the  time 
for  reform  of  the  present  welfare  system 
has  long  since  passed.  The  system  Is  de- 
grading to  the  recipient  and  burdensome 
to  the  taxpayer.  The  enormous  drain 
the  system  places  on  the  fiscal  resources 
of  the  States  seriously  Jeopardizes  their 
fiscal  vlahlllty  and  prevents  them  from 
devoting  these  limited  resources  to  otlwr 
Important  State  programs. 

The  President's  family  assistance  plan 
Is  a  bold  initiative  designed  to  completely 
reform  the  present  system.  The  plan  re- 
jects the  old  approach  of  merely  "tinker- 
ing" with  the  system  and  establishes  an 
entirely  new  approach  which  will  grant 
dignity  and  Justice  to  the  recipients  and 
relieve  the  Stataa  of  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous tnirden  they  now  bear. 
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In  a  recent  Intensive  survey  tlxat  I  took 
of  nUnois  citizens  on  the  Question,  wel- 
fare, 99  percent  took  the  position  that 
our  present  welfare  system  must  l>e 
altered  and  reformed — only  1  out  of  100 
supported  it. 

The  Nixon  administration  family  as- 
sistance program,  though  not  perfect  In 
every  detail,  is  the  first  major  attempt  to 
overhaul  and  reform  our  completely  dis- 
credited welfare  system. 

Recently,  the  Governor  of  HUnols,  the 
Honorable  Richard  B.  OgUvle,  announced 
his  support  of  the  family  assistance  plan. 
As  the  Governor  pointed  out  In  his  state- 
ment, the  plan  is  not  perfect.  Neverthe- 
less, the  need  for  reform  is  so  urgent, 
that  we  should  not  delay  the  enactment 
of  this  landmark  legislation. 

The  Senat*— 

The  Governor  noted — 
bu  before  It  the  grutest  single  opportunity 
to  reform  by  one  leglxlftUva  set  tbe  way  gov- 
ernment treau  poor  people  that  any  legisla- 
tive body  In  tblB  nation  bu  bad  in  tbree 
decades. 

We  should  not  permit  this  session  of 
Congress  to  end  without  tcUUng  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues may  find  Governor  Ogllvle's 
statement  announcing  his  support  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  of  interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state 


This  BTCbalc  and  bapliazard  system  simply 
must  be  rerormod.  Tbe  Family  .\i6iBtance 
Plan  la  tbe  way  to  do  It,  Meaningful  Improve- 
ment f""^  come  only  Irom  tbe  bold  and 
compreheosive  cbange  mandated  by  t3:il8 
landmark  legislation. 

Tbe  Family  AaaUtAnce  Plan  would  benefit 
tbe  citizens  of  HUnols  and  other  vtatce  In 
tbe  foUowlng  ways : 

(1)  It  would  provide,  lor  the  first  time, 
federal  assistance  for  families  In  wblcb  tbe 
father  works  full  time  but  does  not  earn 
enough  to  keep  bis  family  out  of  poverty. 
It  would  do  this  with  tbe  most  effective 
macbanlsm  I  know— dollars,  ratber  than 
aervlces,  tbe  ellectlveaeas  of  which  we  have 
no  adequate  way  of  meafiurlng.  I  believe  this 
appzoadi  gives  tbe  poor  a  freedom  of  choice 
In  purchasing  goods  and  services  that  will 
iniiplre  those  qualities  of  human  dignity  and 
motivation  essential  for  true  human  renewal. 
Moraover.  the  NUon  plan  giving  an  earnings 
■awlament  to  tbe  working  poor  buUda  In  a 
dlract  dollar  inoencive  to  work.  Por  many 
worthy  cltlsens  of  Illinois,  Family  Asaiacance 
wlU  provide  deserved  and  significant  new 
help 

(3)  It  will  require  fundamental  changes 
In  tbe  administration  of  welfare  which  are 
long  overdue.  Enactment  of  PWnlly  Assist- 
ance would  clear  away  what  the  Prealdent 
has  described  as  a  "federal  welfare  guagmlre" 
and  permit  the  states  to  revamp  their  welfare 
deUvery  system.  Only  if  eligibility  determi- 
nation for  financial  assistance  Is  separated 
from  tbe  provision  of  tbe  myriad  of  social 
services,  can  better  management  be  achieved. 
In  Illinois,  in  anticipation  of  the  enaotewnt 
of  legislation  such  as  this,  we  have  already 
taken  steps  to  test  out  the  basic  precepts  of 
the  President's  plan  In  a  deslg&atAd  geo- 
graphical area.  Wa  need  and  welcome  tbe 


IstraUve   problems   vbicb   are   ioberent   In 

shifting  from  the  entrenched  t.Tstem 
to  this  new  departure.  But  we  cannot  let 
these  considerations  distract  us  from  tbe 
benefiu  tills  change  will  bring.  VTe  should 
not  wait  for  tbe  achievement  of  perfection 
wbUe  tbe  vldoiu  poverty  cycle  In  this  coun- 
try continues  unabated. 

No  one  piece  of  legislation  could  do  every- 
thing I  would  like  to  see  done  in  the  field 
of  social  welfarJ. 

Tbe  Family/ Aaslstance  Plan  la  the  right 
beginning.  T^ere  wUl  be  other  opportimltaee 
for  furtb^rworm.  I  am  convinced  tbey  wlU 
come  onfy  If  we  succeed  in  this  Initial  effort. 
Only  if  we  turn  the  comer  with  this  legisla- 
tion win  be  able  to  meet  tbe  pressing 
demands  for  similar  fundamental  reform  In 
medical  care  and  other  essential  programs. 

As  tile  Governor  of  Illinois  I  stand  four 
square  behind  tbe  Family  Assistance  Plan 
and  offer  my  servlcas  to  assist  la  Ita  passage. 
I  Intend  to  work  with  tiie  Governors  of  tbe 
MldwMt  Oovemors'  Conference  as  weU  as 
the  chief  executives  of  the  large  industrial 
states  to  see  what  can  be  dona  to  move  the 
NUon  Family  Aaststance  Plan  out  of  the  8en- 
ste  Finance  Committee  and  into  final  enact- 
ment this  year. 


ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the     challenge  and  the  opportunity  this  leglsla- 


Record,  as  follows 

Ststzmxht  oh  rax  Famxlt  AaaxsrsHca  Rjuf 

The  Admlnlstrauon  of  tbe  State  of  Illinois 
has  carefully  reviewed  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

After  extensive  consultation  and  thorough 
consideration  of  the  Implications  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  am  convinced  that  the  program  is 
fundamentally  sound.  The  Senate  has  before 
!t  tbe  greatest  single  opportunity  to  reform 
by  one  legislative  act  the  way  government 
treats  poor  people  that  any  legUlstlve  body  In 
this  nation  has  bad  In  three  decades. 

The  President  has  adjudged  our  welfare 
system  a  "colossal  failure."  On  the  basis  of 
my  experience  as  tbe  Qovemor  of  a  major 
Industrial  state  I  must  agree. 

Tbe  present  system  Is  a  waste  of  state  and 
federal  money. 

It  la  a  system  that  no  one  Ukes.  And  for 
good  reason. 

I  have  heard  lUlnols  residents  complain  of 
intolerable  Injustices  In  the  system.  Benefits 
are  granted  begnjdglngly.  without  dignity 
and  often  arbitrarily.  Desertion  of  families 
by  fatbera  Is  encouraged.  The  present  system 
builds  In  incentives  not  to  work. 

I  have  also  seen  another  side.  Tbe  system 
places  state  government  in  an  impoaslble 
fiscal  and  administrative  situation,  t  have 
seen  astronomic  growths  In  caseload  insid- 
iously eat  up  moneys  planned  for  other  Im- 
portant state  programs.  I  have  watched  theae 
Incredible  Increases  In  our  caseloads  under- 
mine the  ability  of  my  ttate  to  deliver  serv- 
ices such  as  ciUld  care.  Job  training  and  work 
referrals  which  are  badly  needed  to  get  people 
off  of  welfare.  Ttieae  sky  rockeUng  cosu  have 
diverted  scarce  dollars  from  housing,  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  which  are  essential 
to  break  tbe  dependency  cycle.  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  frustration  of  seeing  directives 
not  carried  out  because  the  system  la  un- 
wieldy and  bopeleealy  complex. 

To  my  mind  the  present  welfare  system 
la  the  Blngle  greateat  threat  to  tbe  oon- 
tlnulng  ntaUty  and  fieeal  bealtb  of  (He  staU. 


tloQ  provides. 

(3)  The  plan  wtU  asaUt  tbe  states  to  meet 
the  crushing  fiscal  burdens  of  welfare,  figures 
now  available  show  ADC  costs  for  August 
were  fully  43%  over  the  oosts  juat  one  year 
ago.  This  Is  a  rate  of  growth  that  totally 
dwarfs  our  annual  revenue  growth  of  fl*^. 
Its  alsa  means  that  we  must  either  cut  back 
severely  on  existing  state  programs  In  other 
Important  areas,  or  place  further  strains  on 
a  state  revenue  structure  that  la  highly 
regressive  compared  with  tbe  federaL  NettlMr 
of  these  altemauves  is  sound  m  policy  or 
m,*K<*«  sense  to  tbe  people. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  tlie  federal  govam- 
ment  to  come  to  tbe  aid  of  the  states  with 
revenue  abarlng.  For  the  same  reasons.  It 
must  more  fully  fund  welfare  coats.  The 
Family  Assistance  Plan  is  revenue  sharing 
now.  That  is  the  real  New  Federalism. 

Many  shortcomingB  of  tbe  welfare  system 
today  exist  because  we  bave  merely  tinkered 
with  Its  details  and  added  band-aid  solu- 
tions, thereby  warping  its  underlying  objec- 
tives. Tbe  result  Is  an  unworkable  system 
for  moving  people  out  of  poverty  Into  tbe 
mainstream  of  American  life.  It  Is  my  strong 
hope  that  well-lntenUoned  efforta  to  im- 
prove the  Family  Assistance  leglslaUon  will 
not  t>e  responsible  for  its  faUure.  It  la  time 
for  all  persons  truly  Interested  in  tbe  Im- 
provement of  our  welfare  system  to  oome  to 
the  supp«-t  of  this  legislation. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  sutea  tbat  bear 
the  most  direct  responsibility  for  welfare 
bave  a  major  voice  in  shaping  welfare  re- 
form poUcy.  We  all  know  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  provide  the  full  federal  funding 
of  welfare  that  tlie  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference has  Bought.  In  my  own  budget  mee- 
sage  last  April,  I  called  upon  tbe  federal 
government  to  assume  this  ooet  and  said  **nM 
greatest  single  contribution  that  the  federal 
government  could  make  to  state  and  local 
government  would  be  to  pay  oi;  public  aid 
grants."  Nonetheless  I  am  convlnoed  that  tbe 
^unUy  Asalstanoa  Flan  la  a  giant  step  in  thla 
dlreoUon. 
We  muat  reoognlas  and  accept  the  admln- 


URGENT  NEED  POR  PERMISSION  TO 
ACT  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  his  congressional  message 
of  September  11.  1970.  President  Nixon 
called  for  action  on  various  administra- 
tion proposals,  including  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  occupational  safety  wad 
health.  The  President  said: 

Unaccountably,  this  urgent  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  received 
the  President's  message  objectively  and 
with  open  minds,  for  we  share  many  of 
the  President's  legislative  goals.  I  cer- 
tainly am  in  complete  agreement  regard- 
ing the  pressing  need  to  enact  meaning- 
ful occupational  health  and  safety  legis- 
lation. 

The  concern  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  over  this  matter  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  bills 
received  12  days  of  hearings  with  86  wit- 
nesses and  1,790  pages  of  hearing  record. 
Unfortunately  for  the  public  interest, 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  working 
America,  some  of  the  President's  own 
party  In  the  Senate  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  President's  lofty  statement  of  legis- 
lative goals. 

A  meml>er  of  the  President's  own  party 
objected  this  morning  to  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee's executive  consideration  of  the 
occupational  health  and  safety  bill.  And 
although  I  am  sure  that  a  committee 
member  did  not  object,  the  fact  still 
stands  that  supporters  of  such  legisla- 
tion from  both  parties  were  denied  a 
day  of  executive  consideration  tn  these 
critical  closing  days  of  this  Coxxgxees. 

In  yesterday's  executive  meeting  we 
received  notice  of  18  administration 
amendments  Intended  to  be  offered  by 
minority  members  of  the  committee.  My 
Democratic  colleagues  and  I  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  morning  at  10  ajn.  to 
consider  and  vote  on  these  amendments. 
It  is  not  certain  of  course  that  we  could 
have  voted  on  all  these  amendments  or 
that  we  oould  have  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  today.  It  Is  clear,  bowerer. 
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that  we  would  have  been  quite  far  along 
in  our  work  if  there  had  not  been  an  ob- 
jection to  our  meeting  by  a  member  oX 
the  President's  party. 

In  relating  the.se  facta  to  the  Senate. 
I  convey  to  the  President,  himself,  an 
accotmt  of  why  this  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted:  Specifically,  that  the 
President's  own  party  has  used  obstruc- 
tionist's tactics  against  this  vital  legis- 
lation. And  Just  so  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent's party  obstructs  action  on  the 
health  and  safety  bill.  Just  so  long  will 
the  President's  party  continue  to  imperil 
the  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
working  men  and  women  throughout  in- 
dustrial America  who  dally  work  on  in- 
adequately protected  work  sites,  or  on 
Bites  with  no  protection  of  any  kind.  The 
urgent  need  for  corrective  legislation  is 
reinforced  by  these  tragic  statistics: 

More  than  14.000  workers  are  killed 
each  year  on  the  job.  and  another  2',i 
million  receive  disabling  injuria.  Indus- 
trial accidents  cause  the  loss  of  over  250 
million  man-days  of  productivity  each 
year,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  S7  billion 
to  the  gross  national  product.  Each  year, 
employers  or  their  insurers  pay  out  al- 
most $2  billion  in  workmen's  compensa- 
Uon. 

I*  President  Nixon.  In  his  September  U 

message  respecting  the  health  and  safety 

I*  bill,  said: 

It  does  not  eiaggerate  to  declare  tiiac  eucti 
a  prognun  ought  to  have  become  federal  law 
tiiree  generaUolu  ago.  This  was  not  done, 
and  tiirce  ^eneratlona  of  American  workers 
tiave  paid  for  IL 

I  agree  with  the  President's  statement, 
and  I  wish  him  well  in  persuading  all 
members  of  his  own  party  to  agreement 
and  so  demoiutrate  by  actions  taken 
here  m  the  Senate. 

The  administration  has  advanced  a 
bill  which  differs  from  my  proposal  on 
one  major  point.  My  bill  places  In  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  full  and  flnal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  and 
promulc:atlon  of  standards  and  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards.  In  con- 
trast, the  administration  bill  would  place 
these  responsibilities  and  powers  in  an 
independent  presidentlally  appointed 
board  rather  than  the  Secretary.  The 
proper  way  to  resolve  these  diflerences 
Is  by  consideration  and  vote  either  In 
the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Instead  of  rational  discussion  and 
vote,  however,  we  are  confronted  with 
obstruction  of  committee  action  alto- 
gether. 

Executive  consideration  of  the  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  bill  is  sched- 
uled again  for  9  am.  tomorrow.  I  would 
hope  that  some  special  message  from  the 
White  House  to  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  in  the  Senate  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  meet,  .so  that  the  work 
on  this  important  measure  can  go  for- 
ward. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
80UTH1SAST  ASIA 

Mr.  JORD.4N  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
in  June  of  this  year  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  Idaho  Reoubllcan 
State  Convention  shortly  after  the  Cam- 


bodian operation  was  completed.  I  dis- 
cussed the  ramifications  of  that  opera- 
tion and  addressed  the  greater  topic  of 
our  military  commitment  in  Southeast 
Asia.  At  that  time  I  said : 

Total  wlttidniwai  aiiould  not  be  made 
wllliout  complete  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  now  held  by  the  enemy.  Tbla 
point  ahould  be  made  crystal  clear. 

Since  then  I  have  continually  given 
constructive  support  for  an  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South- 
east Asia.  I  shall  continue  to  give  my 
support  to  this  policy,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  American  men  beifig  held 
captive  or  listed  missing  In  action  In 
North  Vietnam  today. 

These  men  are  not  an  abstract  group 
from  some  unknown  part  of  the  United 
States  who  are  missing:  their  families 
live  in  places  like  Pocatello,  Boise.  Bur- 
ley.  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  Palls,  and  Kel- 
lotTg.  Idaho.  They  are  husbands,  fathers. 
arid  sons  of  our  neighbors,  and  their 
families  are  active  community  members. 

Even  while  living  in  this  never-never 
land  of  imcertainty  some  of  the  families 
are  more  fortunate  than  others.  Mrs. 
Donald  O.  Waltman  of  Kellogg.  State 
coordinator  for  Idaho  for  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  recog- 
nized her  husband  In  a  1969  Christmas 
film  taken  in  a  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oner of  war  camp.  The  Idaho  Statesman 
reports  that: 

Mrs.  Waltman  and  her  daughter  Mellnda. 
bott  of  Keuogg.  viewed  the  film  In  Spokane 
...  It  waa  the  first  time  Mrs.  Waltman  bad 
seen  a  picture  of  her  husband  since  the 
North  Vietnamese  released  a  "poor  photo- 
graph" of  the  downed  pilot  shortly  after  he 
was  captured  in  September  of  1906. 

Others  are  not  so  fortimate.  Tlie  Idaho 
State  Journal  of  October  8,  1989.  re- 
ported: 

since  June  of  1967  Susan  Lemmons  has 
been  wondering  if  ber  husband  is  dead  or 
alive.  Captain  William  E.  Lemmons,  an  army 
helicopter  pilot,  has  been  mls.<ilng  since  he 
and  two  others  failed  to  return  from  a  hell- 
copter  reconnaisonoe  fUgbt  in  Vietnam. 
There  has  been  no  sign  of  the  helicopter  or 
the  men. 

Each  month  Defense  Department  ofllclaU 
send  Captain  Lemmon's  attractive  young 
wife  Susan  a  form  letter  telling  her  that 
they're  sorry  but  tliere  Is  no  word  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  Lemmons  have  two  children  who 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  a  father 
or  not. 

What  has  happened  to  this  brave  man 
and  the  hundreds  like  him?  In  spite  of 
repeated  calls  from  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  families,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  has  not  adhered  to  even 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  Identifying  and  caring  for 
prisoners  of  war.  It  Is  apparent  that  this 
coimtry's  repeated  calls  for  observance 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  have,  for  the 
moat  part,  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  shall  not  forget  this  gross 
Inhumanity  which  Is  being  perpetrated 
on  the  American  servicemen  in  North 
Vietnam  nor  their  families.  I  urge  all 
citizens  to  write  to  Premier  Phan  Van 
Dong  In  North  Vietnam  and  express  their 


outrage  at  tills  callous  attitude  and  lack 
of  human  decency. 

Let  me  go  on  record  as  insisting  that 
we  not  forget  or  abandon  those  sons  of 
outs  whose  sacrifice  has  t>een  so  great. 
Some  of  them  were  there  in  1965.  They 
were  there  when  Neil  Armstrong  made 
his  historic  "one  small  step  for  man. " 
They  have  children  5  years  older  now. 
with  little  prospect  In  sight  of  a  reunion. 
The  world  is  passing  them  by.  We  caimot 
have  total  withdrawal  without  them. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  POSITION  ON 
VOTE  ON  GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE 
AMENDMENT  TO  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
yesterday's  debate  on  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1970.  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  PaoxuntE)  offered  an 
amendment  to  roll  back  the  grandfather 
clause  date  in  the  Senate  bill  from 
March  24.  1969.  to  Jiine  30.  1968.  T*e 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  4210  31. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
for  this  vote.  I  strongly  supported  the 
effort  to  set  the  "grandfather  clause" 
date  at  June  30.  1968.  Had  I  been  there. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  Proxjnlre 
amendment. 

Unfortimately,  my  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  against  this  amendment.  The 
confusion  may  have  resulted  because  of 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  instructions  I 
left  with  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing this  "grandfather  "  date  to  June  30, 
1968.  I  am  pleased  that  the  amendment 
to  accomplish  this  result  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  rising  to  pay 
respects  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr  GooDEii-i .  The 
Senator  is  marking  a  milestone  of  sorts 
this  week — the  occasion  of  his  second  an- 
niversay  as  a  Member  of  thi.s  body.  I  ex- 
press my  hope  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  on  the  fioor  of  this 
body  a  year  from  now  to  mark  his  third 
annlversay  and.  for  that  matter,  for 
many  years  beyond. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  as  a 
serious  and  fair-minded  man.  a  progres- 
sive, social-conscious  lawmaker  who 
makes  an  Important  contribution  to  this 
body. 

When  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  on  September  10. 1968. 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy,  there  were  many.  I 
know,  who  i>erhaps  were  not  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator.  Although  he  served  In 
the  other  body  as  the  Representative  of 
the  Jamestown  area  of  New  York,  his 
name  was  not  exactly  a  household  word 
in  many  other  parts  of  that  State, 

As  we  all  know  now,  it  te  not  particu- 
larly dItBcult  to  become  a  household  word 
today.  I  submit  that  the  dLstls'ilshed 
Senator  has  done  a  great  deal  on  his  own 
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merits  to  carve  out  the  beginnings  of  a 
productive  career  in  this  body  I  submit 
furtlier  that  if  the  career  is  based  on 
ability,  his  will  be  a  long  one. 


MILITARY  ACKNOWLEDGES  DRUG 
PROBLEM:  DOD  INVESTIGATORS 
IN  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
4  years,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  has  in- 
vestigated what  has  finally  been  recog- 
nized as  a  severe  drug  abuse  problem  In 
the  military  and  particularly  among  our 
troops  In  Vietnam. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings  revealed  studies  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  researchers  which 
show  that  from  30  to  46  percent  of  the 
men  In  Vietnam  smoke  marihuana,  and 
there  is  other  material  in  our  files  that 
places  the  percentage  of  drug  abuse  In 
our  military  units  even  higher. 

I  point  to  these  findings  because  sev- 
eral Senators  questioned  the  need  for 
such  an  Investigation. 

Our  main  concern,  of  course,  was  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  young  people 
in  uniform,  although  this  whole  topic  has 
serious  implications  regarding  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  we 
continually  called  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  a  more  intensive  response 
to  the  drug  problem. 

I  can  now  report  that  the  Pentagon  has 
taken  steps  to  coimteract  the  military 
drug  menace,  for  I  have  received  a  letter 
today  from  the  OfBce  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
informing  me  that  the  Pentagon  was 
dispatching  drug  abuse  control  teams  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  determine  the  present 
state  of  the  drug  situation  and  to  seek 
better  ways  of  managing  the  problem. 

The  Defense  Department  has  promised 
to  submit  the  team's  findings  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  on 
its  return  from  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  step  to  confront  the  drug 
problem,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  even  more  effective  drug  con- 
trol measures. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter dated  September  15. 1970.  from  Frank 
A.  Bartimo.  Chairman,  Department  of 
Defense  Drug  Abuse  Control  Committee, 
to  me,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

Depabtmkmt  or  Dcfxnse, 
Oftice  or  OxKBXAi.  CavnexL, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS,  :170. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

ChoSrmon,     Suboommlttee     to     Invatigate 
JuvenUe  Delinquency,  U,S.  Senate,  Wath- 
inffton,  D.C. 
Dbsb  Ma.  Chaikhah:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  dated  September  8.  1970  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  a  team  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia  regardmg  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems among  serTicemen  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

This  team  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Drug  Abuse  Control  Committee  pro- 
gram for  continual  surveillance  of  drug  abuse 
problems  world-wide.  The  ptirpose  of  the 
team's  on-site  visiu  Is  as  foUows: 


(a)  To  evaluate  current  training  and  edu- 
cational programs  and  practices. 

(b)  To  determine  adequacies  of  mUitary 
customs  procedures,  to  include  the  extent 
of  employment  of  detection  devices,  such  as 
the  Buckey  and  Picker  X-Ray  units. 

(c)  To  determine  adequacies  of  Investiga- 
tions. laboratorleB,  employment  of  informant 
networks,  marijuana  detecting  dogs. 

(d)  Conduct  spot  checits  of  Service  Rec- 
ords to  determine  If  Service  personnel  re- 
ceived drug  abuse  orientation  prior  to  de- 
parture to  West  Pac  and  that  notation  of 
such  orientation  was  placed  in  the  aforesaid 
record  as  required  by  DoD  Directive  1300.11. 

(e)  Extent  of  problem  In  areas  of  mari- 
juana, dangerous  drugs  and  opiates. 

(fl  Cooperation  and  working  relationship 
by  military  law  enforcement  components 
with  local  civilian  authorities. 

(g)  Interview  of  selected  service  personnel 
to  receive  their  views  regarding  adequacies/ 
Irtadequacles  of  DoD  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Program. 

(h)  Inquire  Into  manner  of  statistical 
reporting. 

(It  ESetermme  effectlvenese  of  any  eradi- 
cation smuggling  enforcetnent  practices  be- 
ing employed  by  foreign  governments  and 
whether  military  resources  can  contribute  to 
these  endeavors. 

Tou  con  be  assured  that  we  are  most  happy 
to  cooperate  with  your  committee  and  we 
win  apprise  you  of  the  results  of  the  team's 
Inquiry  on  their  return. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PUMK  A.  BsaTiMO. 
Chairman,  DoD  Dntg  Abuse  Control 
Committee. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  STATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
6.  1970.  the  Senate  narrowly  defeated  an 
amendment  to  delete  $110  million  from 
the  HUD — Independent  offices  spproprla- 
tions  bill  for  design  and  definition  of 
the  space  shuttle  station.  This  amend- 
ment, which  was  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  "Mr.  Case  > , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javiis'i  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paox- 
lORE)  and  me,  represented  an  effort  to 
avoid  a  commitment  to  a  program  which 
could  cost  at  least  t20  billion  over  the 
next  6  or  7  years. 

Because  of  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  HUD-indcpendent  offices  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  Senate  will  again  have  a 
chance  to  consider  whether  the  United 
States  should  sUrt  down  the  road  toward 
a  new  venture  in  maimed  space  flight — 
a  venture  which  could  prove  to  be  more 
costly  than  Apollo. 

During  the  Senate  debate  In  July  on 
this  issue,  I  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
Nation's  leading  space  scientists  strong- 
ly opposed  development  of  the  space 
shuttle  station.  These  scientists  are  con- 
vinced that  the  U.S.  space  program  must 
begin  to  emphasize  unmanned  space 
flight.  As  Dr.  James  Van  Allen  stated: 

Automated,  commandable  space  equipment 
provides  a  much  more  economical  method 
than  do  manned  systems  for  the  conduct  of 
both  utilitarian  and  sclentlflc  missions. 

Unfortunately.  NASA  is  headed  In  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction.  By  ad- 
vocating development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle station,  NASA  Is  insuring  that  man- 
ned space  efforts  will  continue  to  dom- 
inate its  annual  budget  for  many  years. 

When  the  NASA  appropriations  bill 
comes  to  the  Senate  floor,  I  shall  again 


offer  an  amendment  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  design  and  definition  of  the  space 
shuttle/station.  Before  this  debate  be- 
gins, I  think  it  is  important  that  every- 
one be  aware  of  the  significant  opposition 
to  this  project  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUovring  letters  addressed 
to  me  from  three  prominent  space  scien- 
tists be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

A  letter  of  June  29,  1970,  from  Dr. 
James  Van  Allen — discoverer  of  the  Van 
Allen  Radiation  Belts  in  space:  consult- 
ant to  the  Space  Science  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  consult- 
ant to  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee;  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  Univerfity  of 
Iowa. 

A  letter  of  July  3,  1970.  from  Dr. 
Thomas  Gold — chairman.  Space  Science 
Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee:  consultant  to  NASA  and 
member  of  NASA  Lunar  and  Planetary 
Missions  Board:  director,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Radiophysics  and 
Space  Research. 

A  letter  of  June  29.  1970.  from  Dr.  W. 
Ross  Adey — principal  Investigator  for 
NASA  of  the  Bicxsatellite  in  Mission: 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  and 
director  of  the  Space  Bioiogj'  Laboratory, 
UCLA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths:  UNlVEtsrrr  or  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  June  29,  1970, 
Hon.  Waltzb  Moitoale. 
Senate  Office  Bvtlding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dfjui  ScNAToa  MOHDA1.E:  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  my  views  on  the  proposed  space 
shuttle  program  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .\dmlnl.stration.  as  outlined  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  t7nit«d 
States  Senate  on  20  and  27  February  1970. 
During  over  24  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience in  space  research.  I  have  come  to 
the  considered  view  that  automated,  com- 
mandable space  equipment  provides  a  much 
more  economical  method  than  do  manned 
systems  for  the  conduct  of  tx)th  utilitarian 
and  sclentlflc  missions.  Notlilng  within  the 
Mercury.  Gemini,  and  Apollo  programs  has 
changed  my  mind.  On  the  contrary  they 
have  reinforced  my  stand  In  a  massive  way. 
The  current  and  proposed  space  shuttle 
studies  are  being  conducted  on  a  competent 
engineering  basis  and  may  very  weU  dem- 
onstrate the  technical  feaslbUity  of  develop- 
ing such  a  system  for  »8,000,000,000  or 
therealiouts. 

The  rcol  questions  are,  however,  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

<a)  Do  manned  systems  possess  any 
unique,  useful  capatillltles  In  space  that  an 
unmanned    system    cannot     bis    buUt     to 


(b)  Are  m&zmed  systems  at  present  or  In 
the  foreseeable  future  economically  com- 
petitive for  any  specific  ptirpose  with  auto- 
mated, oommandable  systems? 

(c)  Can  men  operate  alertly,  intelligently, 
and  bealtHfully  for  long  periods  of  space 
flight? 

1  beUeve  ttiat  the  answers  to  Questions 
(a)  and  (b)  are  almost  certainly  "No".  Tlie 
answer  to  Question  (cl  U  still  unclear. 

On  these  grounds  I  hold  tliat  large  scale 
engineering  studies  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  space  shuttle  are  not  suiS- 
clently  weU  grounded  In  purpose  or  stgnin- 
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CADoe  to  Justfy  ft  BUbstantlal  cooualtmexit  of 
tiAtioaal  resources  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

J.    A.   VaK    AUuKN. 

HeaA  of  Department. 

Coamxx  UMivcmaiTT. 
Ithaca.  N.Y.,July  3.  1970. 
Senator  Wu.Txa  Uoivdale, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrAa  SxNAToa  Moniiau:  This  U  to  preaent 
briefly  my  views  as  to  the  future  Importance 
to  exploration,  science,  and  technolo^cal  de- 
velopment of  manned  and  of  unmanned.  In- 
atrumented  space  fUgbt. 

1.  The  exploration  and  science  ot  the 
planeu  is.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  wholly 
in  tbe  handA  of  the  unmanned  hutnimented 
space  program. 

Tbe  reuon  for  thlja  Is  tbat  apace  fllgbt  by 
means  of  the  pr««ently  known  technology  to 
tbe  planet  Mars  wlU  Involve  a  round  trip  of 
more  than  1<^  years.  This  la  so  far  removed 
from  present  day  capabUlttes.  and  the  uncer- 
tain ties  of  prolonged  manned  space  fllgbt  are 
so  freat,  that  no  space  program  at  the  pree- 
eni  time  should  be  based  on  such  a  prospect. 
The  suggestion  tbat  this  prospect  Is  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  present  space  program 
has  be«n  made,  but  It  Is.  In  my  view.  Irre- 
sponsible. 

Plsjiet*  other  than  Mars  have  circum- 
stances that  make  a  manned  visit  quite  Im- 
pracrlcablc.  and  for  the  moat  part  much 
longer  travel  times  still  would  be  Involved. 
Asteroids  and  tbe  aatellltes  of  the  major 
planets  are.  It  is  true,  no  more  Inhospitable 
Than  tbe  moon,  but  both  because  of  their 
distance  and  the  omaller  intrinsic  interest 
they  have  for  ua.  the  prospect  for  a  manned 
visit  Is  even  nnaller  than  for  Mars. 

On  the  other  hand,  complex  remotely  con- 
trolled instrumentation  can  be  devised  and 
Is  indeed  being  devised  to  perform  almost 
all  the  actions  In  a  remote  location  that  a 
man  could  perform  working  under  the  con- 
straints of  space  or  Blartian  environment. 
One  foresees  a  very  successful  period  of  in- 
strumented discoveries  In  space,  perhaps  la 
the  long  run  of  great  value  to  mankind. 

3.  Manned  earth  orbital  fllgbt  Is  of  very 
doubtful  value  for  either  science  or  applica- 
tions. The  prestige  value,  once  no  doubt  very 
great,  la  by  now  very  low  also  and  will  not  be 
heightened  very  much  by  merely  increulng 
tbe  number  of  men  or  the  size  of  the  ship. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  And 
real  uses  for  a  group  of  men  in  earth  orhltal 
Bight,  but  these  have  largely  failed.  Man  In 
a  spaceship  is  capable  only  of  a  rather  limited 
and  well-deOned  se:  of  actions,  and  almost 
In  all  cases  remote  control  mechanlams  can 
be  provided  whereby  all  the  Information  that 
would  be  avaUable  to  htm  Is  equally  sraQ- 
able  to  the  man  on  the  ground,  and  whereby 
the  actions  tbat  he  could  have  taken  can 
equally  be  Initiated  by  the  man  on  the 
ground.  The  man  on  the  ground  has.  so  to 
speak,  remote  eyes  and  hands  In  the  space 
vehicle. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  scientific  experi- 
ments proposed  for  earth  orbit  can  be  done 
both  more  cheaply  and  better  with  suitable 
uutrumeota.  Repair  and  updating  of  e^>en- 
Blve  lnstram«nts  Ls  the  one  area  where  the 
methods  of  remote  control  would  have  to  be 
advanced  the  most  before  they  would  t>e  su- 
perior to  the  presence  of  a  man  In  the  re- 
mote location.  Economically  this  will  not 
make  a  case  for  a  large  manned  space  flight 
program,  tn  any  case,  the  remote  control  can 
be  Improved  to  take  over  this  actlrlty  also. 

S.  The  ApoUo  program  was  devised  firstly 
as  a  great  demonstration  of  capability  and 
secondly  for  the  exploration  of  tbe  moon. 
Once  this  decision  was  taken,  there  was  no 
point  in  competing  In  the  lunar  exploration 
with  reiz>oteIy  controlled  Instrumentation. 
There  will  be  good  reasons,  however.  In  oon- 
tmutng  the  exploration  of  the  moon  by  un- 


manned  devices   at    the   end   of   the  ApoUo 
program. 

When  the  success  of  the  first  ApoUo  land- 
ing had  been  achieved  and  when  the  end  of 
the  progrun  was  in  sight,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Justification  for  a  large  manned 
operation  ibhould  have  been  reviewed.  The 
Inertia  of  a  large  organization  Is  a  poor  rea- 
son for  the  continuation  of  a  program.  I  am 
sure  this  view  is  Ebared  by  most  of  the  scien- 
tific community  and  even  by  many  people 
within  NASA.  The  argument  only  has  been 
tbat  the  avallabUlty  of  funds  is  so  dependent 
on  tbe  popular  appeal  of  manned  fllgbt  that 
the  alternatives  were  to  do  a  Job  that  Is 
worth  doing  by  imeconomlcal  means  or  not 
at  all.  That  of  course  is  a  situation  which 
tbe  Congress  could  rectify. 

4.  Money  spent  on  manned  and  on  un- 
manned space  flight  has  totally  dUTerent 
consequences  for  general  technological  evo- 
lution and  the  economy.  A  large  fraction 
of  the  money  spent  on  manned  lUgbt  goes 
into  devising  very  large  vehicles  and  the  en- 
vironment required  by  man.  Comparatively 
little  of  this  technology  Is  applicable  In  other 
fields. 

Sophisticated  Instnunentatlon.  complex 
electronics,  computen  and  remote  control 
devices  appear  now  to  be  tbe  major  line  of 
evolution  of  technology,  an  evolution  that 
pomlses  to  Improve  greatly  all  of  industry. 
The  economic  value  of  these  advances  will  be 
immense,  and  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  these  areas  is  essential  if  the  coun- 
try u  to  remain  the  major  economic  and 
military  power  In  the  world.  The  space  pro- 
gram has  Blgnincantly  contributed  in  the 
last  ten  yean  to  this  technological  evolu- 
tion, and  a  large  Instmmented  space  pro- 
gram vrould  be  a  decisive  factor  In  the  future. 

In  the  field  of  economically  valuable  ap- 
plications no  case  has  been  made  for  manned 
filght.  Communication  satellites  and.  before 
very  long,  direct  broadcasting  and  TV  to  the 
individual  consumer  would  provide  a  very 
large  political  and  economic  stimulus  for 
Instrumented  space  technology.  Meteorolog- 
ical satellites  and  other  sensing  systems  from 
orbit  will  of  course  also  Improve,  but  almost 
certainly  without  any  need  for  the  presence 
of  a  man  In  orbit. 

5.  The  biomedical  problems  of  prolonged 
space  flight  arc  almost  certainly  severe.  The 
fact  tbat  short  duration  flights  have  not  In- 
capacitated men  seriously  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  very  long  duration  flights  wUl 
b«  safe.  The  Indlcatlotis  are  Indeed  that  ma- 
jor problems  do  arise,  and  medical  science 
cannot  at  the  present  time  foresee  their  aolu- 
tlon.  Prom  this  point  of  view  also  It  would 
be  foolish  to  commit  large  sums  to  the  devel- 
opment of  space  technology  for  long  dura- 
tion manned  flights,  which  It  may  then  not 
be  possible  to  undertake 

t  hope  these  remarks  are  helpful  to  you, 
and  I  would  of  course  be  happy  to  give  you 
and  your  colleagues  In  Congress  more  de- 
tails and  But»tantlatlon  for  them  If  this  were 
desired. 

Tours  sincerely , 

T.  Oou>, 
Director,    Center   for   BadtophpHc*   and 
Space  Research. 

VnrrwuxTT  or  CuivoaKU, 

Los  Anoxus, 
Los  Angelea.  Califs  June  2S.  1870. 
Senator  Waltxa  F.  MoNoai.x 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAX  SxNAToa  MoNDAia:  With  Senate  ac- 
tion now  pending  on  the  Space  Shuttle,  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
viewpoints  as  important  In  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  In  the  space  program  In  tbe 
coming  decade.  I  write  as  a  concerned  bio- 
medical scientist  who  has  participated  In 
the  ^aoe  program  for  the  past  ten  years, 
both  ae  an  Investigator  in  manned  and  un- 
manned flights,  and  as  a  member  of  com- 


mittees and  review  bodies  with  an  advisory 
role  to  both  government  and  NASA. 

Priorities  in  the  space  program  since  lu 
inception  have  placed  major  emphasis  on 
manned  programs,  with  particular  empbaels 
on  tbe  engliieerlug  aspects  of  needed  hard- 
ware for  reliable  mission  accomplishment. 
Although  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
development  of  spacecraft  engineering  with 
reliability  assured  for  manned  flight .  the 
price  paid  has  been  very  high,  so  high  that 
It  appears  to  have  been  markedly  detrimental 
to  a  balance  between  manned  and  unmanned 
space  developments.  Moreover,  emphBsU 
within  the  manned  program  has  been  on 
man  aa  a  test  pilot  In  evaluation  of  engineer- 
ing goals,  rather  than  as  a  biological  syatam 
himself,  requiring  the  same  careful  long- 
term  and  detailed  evaluation  If  the  goal  of 
long-term  space  filgbt  Is  to  be  accomplished. 

Biomedical  information  currently  available 
Is  not  adequate  In  critically  Important  areas 
for  the  design  or  construction  of  space  sta- 
tions or  Interplanetary  spacecraft.  Specifi- 
cally, we  do  not  know  whether  It  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  artificial  gravity  by  some 
form  of  rotation  of  part  or  all  of  the  space- 
craft. Biome<llcaI  evidence  from  the  n.S. 
manned  program,  and  particularly  from  the 
recent  \3JB.  monkey  blosatelllte  flight,  and 
from  the  Soviet  So>-U2-^  manned  flight,  all 
Indicate  that  there  arc  significant  problems 
of  cardiovascular  instability,  body  weight 
loss,  and  associated  disturbances  in  dally 
body  rhythms  and  certain  nervous  functions. 

Tet  to  build  spacecraft  with  a  full  arti- 
ficial gravity  as  on  earth,  provided  by  rota- 
tioa.  predicates  systems  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions for  acceptable  human  comfort.  More- 
over, levels  of  gravity  much  less  than  l  Q 
may  be  adequate  to  prevent  medical  deterio- 
ration, and  It  Is  possible  that  drug  and  hor- 
mone therapy,  properly  developed,  may 
^eatly  assist  on  long  missions. 

No  adequate  biomedical  basis  for  these 
engineering  systems  Is  now  available,  either 
In  the  NASA  or  in  the  biomedical  conunu- 
nlty.  Therefore.  It  Is  Imperative  that  NASA 
collect  comprehensive  biomedical  data  as  an 
engineering  baseline  for  design  of  future 
spacecraft  for  prolonged  human  occupancy. 

It  Is  here  that  there  are  grounds  for  con- 
cern. NASA  has  a  long  history  of  making 
commitments  to  biomedical  investigations, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  reduced  or  even 
shelved  In  favor  of  mission  goals  of  a  pri- 
marily engineering  character.  The  proposed 
medical  studies  In  the  Skylab  missions  were 
mitlally  designed  to  overcome  many  defi- 
ciencies In  the  current  status  of  space  medi- 
cine and  physiology.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  safeguard  tbe  prbne  Importance  of 
the  biomedical  aspects  of  these  missions. 

In  this  context,  development  of  a  Space 
Shuttle  should  be  reviewed  in  terms  of  Its 
potential  contribution  to  acquisition  of 
needed  biomedical  information.  Its  use  as  an 
adjunct  to  physical  and  life  science  investi- 
gations should  be  evaluated  against  likely 
pnigrees  of  biomedical  research  In  the  Sky- 
lab  program  in  the  absence  of  such  a  vehicle. 
Medical  and  psychologloal  studies  planned 
for  Skylab  will  provide  much  needed  infor- 
mation relevant  to  design  of  spscecraft  for 
prolonged  hxunan  occupancy.  They  ere  ex- 
pected to  settle  many  basic  Issues  concerning 
needs  for  artificial  gravity. 

Therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
gram for  a  Space  Shuttle  might  well  remain 
in  the  phase  of  fundamental  research  and 
feasibility  studies,  pending  the  outcome  of 
medical  investigations  In  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  avoiding  commit- 
ment to  heavy  expenditure  In  this  area 
vrould  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re- 
dress the  traditional  imbalance  between 
manned  spaceflight  programs  and  other  mors 
modest  but  highly  Important  developmenta. 
These  Include  fundameatal  space  biology  re- 
lated to  medical  problems  of  man  In  apaoe, 
and  studies  In  tbe  physical  sciences  in  plane- 
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lary  programs,  as  well   as  in  areas  of  tbe 
NASA  Space  Applications  program. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Boss  AoxT,  MJ>.. 
Dtreetor,  Space   Biology  Lattoratory. 


THE  SST  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  amidst 
the  tunnoU  over  national  priozities  ex- 
pressed In  Congress  and  in  tbe  Nation's 
news  media,  usually  a  few  objective 
analyses  are  to  be  found  intelligently 
assessing  the  actual  merits  of  a  given 
program  and  its  place  in  our  national 
priorities.  I  would  like  to  introduce  two 
such  articles  on  the  much-blasphemed, 
little- analyzed  SST  program,  which  will 
come  up  for  funding  before  the  Senate  in 
several  weeks.  These  articles  from  Satur- 
day Review  and  Govermnent  Executive 
need  to  be  read  by  all  those  in  Congress 
who  are  interested  in  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  our  national  goals. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  citizens  of 
my  State  and  of  our  country  that  envi- 
ronmental protection  be  accorded  a  posi- 
tion of  highest  priority  by  Congress  in 
order  to  help  insure  that  we  and  our 
children  might  have  a  decent,  livable 
world  in  the  futm^.  In  the  case  of  the 
SST,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  risking 
damage  to  the  environment  for  a  very 
simple  reason,  and  that  is  that  this  pro- 
gram is  for  prototype  development  only. 
As  the  research  on  the  plane  progresses, 
so  will  research  on  its  environmental  ef- 
fects. After  full  testing  of  the  prototype 
and  before  commercial  fleets  are  in  prod- 
uction, the  full  story  of  any  effects  of  the 
SST  on  the  environment  will  be  known. 
If  it  should  prove  to  be  unfavorable,  we 
will  know  to  drop  the  SST  commercial 
program.  If  we  do  not  test  our  SST,  we 
wUl  not  know  what  effect  the  French  and 
Russian  supersonics  will  have  on  the  en- 
vironment because  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  testing  the  effect  of  their  planes  on 
the  environment.  Once  they  produce 
their  commercial  fleets  and  we  can  buy 
one  to  test  its  effects,  the  die  will  be  cast. 
Because  of  the  Investment  that  will  have 
been  made  in  these  fleets,  these  coun- 
tries will  be  unlikely  to  remove  them 
from  service  even  if  we  point  out  harm- 
ful effects  that  the  planes  might  have  on 
tbe  environment. 

In  addition,  the  economics  of  the  situ- 
ation have  become  fully  apparent  from 
recent  E>OT  and  Treasury  studies.  If  we 
do  not  produce  a  plane  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  models — and  we  consequently 
have  not  been  able  to  convince  foreign 
countries  to  drop  their  commercial  pro- 
duction if  environmental  studies  so  war- 
rant—we will  suffer  a  heavy  loss  in  our 
export  earnings  due  to  airline  "family 
buying"  preferences  and  due  to  pur- 
chases by  our  own  airlines  of  the  foreign 
planes — if  we  do  not  proscribe  their  use 
here.  Aircraft  have  been  our  leading  ex- 
port for  years,  and  we  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  in  the  industry.  We 
can  continue  to  improve  our  aircraft  ca- 
pacity, speed,  and  efficiency  If  we  con- 
tinue on  this  program,  and,  consequently, 
maintain  our  trade  advantage  in  this 
product.  Moreover,  the  SST  would  help 
keep  fares  down  in  spite  of  rising  costs 
and  keep  airways  congestion  and  aircraft 


disasters  to  a  minimum.  This  prototype 
SST  program  must  be  allowed  to  progress 
to  a  testing  stage. 

I  urge  Senatorfi  to  consider  these  cru- 
cial facts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  consideration  and  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Saturday  Review.  Aug.  16.  1970] 

Is  THE  SST  Rk&IXV  NSCESSAST? 

(By  Horace  Sutton) 
Few  other  means  of  transport,  when  fiiat 
proposed,  have  created  as  much  partisan 
fervor  in  the  Onlted  States  a.i  the  proposal  to 
build  a  commercial  airplane  that  can  travel 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 

Not  Since  the  first  attempted  Introduction 
of  the  horseless  carriage — which  was  to  bring 
with  its  conveniences  a  major  source  of  pol- 
lution and  fatal  accidents — has  such  a  shrill 
cry  of  outrage  swept  tbe  land. 

It  is  a  widely  held  opinion,  and  one  widely 
trumpeted,  tbat  the  noise  of  tbe  supersonic 
airplane,  or  SST,  is  deafening;  tbat  the  sonic 
boom  is  unbearable;  that  a  fleet  of  super- 
sonic planes,  flying  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
atmosphere  at  60.000  feet,  could  change  the 
climate.  Testimony  has  been  given  tbe  Con- 
gress by  public  persons,  private  cltlsens,  and 
sclentlsu  In  and  out  of  government  referring 
to  ultra  violent  radiation  capable  of  stripping 
all  life  from  the  planet.  Jet  contrails.  It  has 
been  suggested,  could  leave  a  permanent 
cloud  cover,  heating  the  earth,  melting  the 
polar  ice-cape,  and  flooding  the  continents. 
Less  dramatically,  there  are  those  who  are 
against  it  because  the  govenmient  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  project  with  the  Boeing  Company. 
Some  consider  government  participation  u  a 
move  toward  socialism;  others  Insist  that  the 
public  money  will  never  be  recovered;  still 
others,  that  the  terms  of  tbe  contract  be- 
tween Boeing  and  the  government  wUl  never 
t>e  met  and  tbe  taxpayer  will  be  paying  for  a 
highly  sophisticated  commercial  tirplUM  to 
be  used  by  the  privileged  few.  Prospective 
passengers  aboard  such  aircraft,  so  some  have 
warned,  could  suffer  radiation  exposure,  or, 
m  the  event  of  a  loss  of  pressure  st  the  60.- 
OOO-foot  level,  suffer  a  boiling  ol  blood  and 
be  rendered  unconscious  within  a  minute. 

These  pitfalls,  dangers,  annoyances,  and 
disadvantages  have  been  given  wide  public 
circulation  by  bands  of  outraged  cltiFens.  by 
conservation  groups,  by  envlranmentalists,  by 
academicians,  by  lawmakers,  and  by  scien- 
tists of  varying  stripe.  Pull-page  ads  have 
appeared  In  the  nation's  newspapers.  Mall 
campaigns  have  been  organised  In  the 
schools.  Quickie  books  have  appeared.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  Congress.  Com- 
peting governments  have  allegedly  essayed 
subtle  intelligence  techniques.  Congressmen 
have  vpaved  smuggled  "secret  reports"  in  front 
of  the  press.  As  tbe  summer  matures,  the 
fever  has  heightened.  The  bill  to  provide  the 
funds  to  build  a  prototype  of  the  American 
supersonic  transport  has  already  passed  the 
House.  This  month  It  Is  erpected  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  a  Joint  British -French  supersonic 
plane  called  the  Ocmcorde,  already  built,  Is 
undergoing  critical  trials  that  may  decide  ita 
future.  The  Soviet  Union  is  eager  to  trade 
perznlasiOQ  to  fly  the  short  route  from  Europe 
across  Siberia  to  Asia  for  the  purchase  of  Its 
TU-144,  an  SST  that  It  has  already  tested. 
In  its  waning  weeks  this  li  becoming  the 
fateful  summer  of  the  SST,  a  plane  which 
in  Its  American  venlon  would  carry  373  pas- 
sengers In  first  and  tourist  class  at  a  speed 
of  1,800  miles  an  hour. 

A  panel  on  tbe  SST,  organlaed  by  Dr.  Lee 
DuBrldge,  President  Nixon's  science  advtsar, 
had  as  lu  chairman  Dr.  Blchsrd  Oarwln,  a 
forty -two-year -old  IBM  physicist  and  one  of 
the  most  articulate  and  energetic  t^ponenta 


of  the  SST.  Tbe  report  submitted  by  the 
panel,  while  not  made  public,  was  widely 
held  to  be  adverse,  but  tbe  President  elected 
to  proceed  with  the  SST  program  anyway.  Dr. 
Di^rldge.  who  bad  originally  written  a  letter 
indicaung  his  opposition  to  the  SST.  then 
wrote  a  second  letter  In  which  he  recon- 
sidered his  opinion  and  came  out  in  favor  of 
tbe  program.  Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  SST,  sought  to  have 
the  panel's  report  made  public,  but  John 
Ehrllchman ,  tbe  President's  administrative 
assistant,  invoked  Presidential  prlrU^es.  Dr. 
Oarwln,  although  differing  with  DuBzldge, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Board,  remained  on  the  committee, 
but  aired  his  views  through  television  broad- 
casts, interviews,  and  letters  to  the  editors  of 
newspapers.  "I'm  not  a  full-time  member  of 
the  administration."  says  Gsrwln.  "and  I  fed 
myself  in  the  same  position  as  a  lawyer  who 
has  many  clients.  Tbe  fact  tbat  he  deals  with 
one  doesn't  prevent  him  from  dealing  with 
another  so  long  as  he  doesn't  use  the  in- 
formation be  obtains  from  the  first  In  deal- 
ing with  the  second.  Since  there  are  so  few 
people  famlUar  with  these  programs,  It  Is  im- 
portant for  me  to  give  the  Congress,  as  wall 
as  tbe  administration,  the  benefit  of  my 
experience." 

HOISB 

The  most  effective  argument  being  tisad 
against  the  SST  in  this  Year  of  the  Environ- 
ment, as  It  Is  being  called,  is  noise.  A  popular 
term  of  reference  that  has  been  given  wide 
display  is  that  an  American  SST  would,  on 
the  runway,  sound  Uke  fifty  subsonic  Jets 
taking  off  at  the  same  time.  This  comparison, 
which  was  devised  by  Dr.  Oarwln.  has  txea 
both  supported  and  hotly  contested  by  scl- 
entlsu And  aeronautical  engmeers  m  and 
out  of  the  SST  program.  It  has  become  the 
touchstone  of  the  great  supersonic  debate,  a 
passionate  dialogue  that  has  inspired  lay  per- 
sons to  leam  the  language  of  the  scientists, 
and  engineers  to  reduce  their  heady  tech- 
niques to  tbe  slU  of  common  understand- 
ing. One  must  first  understand,  for  example. 
that  noise  Is  energy  or  pressure  waves  in  the 
air,  and  a  declt>el  Is  a  unit  of  Its  measure.  Tbe 
decibel,  as  a  unit  for  measuring  sound  pres- 
sure level,  was  named  for  Alexander  Oraham 
Bell,  and  was  established  soon  after  1900. 

But  It  was  reasoned,  half  a  century  later. 
that  some  kinds  of  noise  can  be  more  an- 
noying than  others.  A  fingernail  running 
down  a  blackboard  does  not  create  many  dec- 
ibels, but  It  sends  shivers  down  the  backs  at 
some  people.  Hi-fi  sets,  turned  up  loud,  reg- 
ister many  decibels,  but  young  people  find 
tbat  soimd  enjoyable.  In  1950,  Dr.  Karl 
Kryter  of  tbe  Stanford  Beeearch  InaU- 
tute  created  a  new  measurement  that 
included  sound  pressure  level  as  well 
as  frequency.  A  measure  of  both  noise 
and  annoyance.  It  Is  called  Peroefved  Noise- 
level  In  decibels,  or  PKdB.  Acoustic  engineers 
re&llr.ed  that  high  tones  or,  more  particularly, 
t.he  high  whines  of  certain  aircraft  engines, 
for  example,  persisting  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  can  alter  the  PNdB.  Therefore,  In 
196S,  a  new  measure,  EPNdB  or  Effective  Per- 
ceived Nolse^level,  was  created  by  the  Aircraft 
Exterior  Noise  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  In  order  to  denote  the  annoyance 
factor,  has  adopted  EPNdB.  and  uses  It  to 
measure  the  noise  of  aU  subsonic  airplanes. 
Airplane  nolae  is  measured  at  three  places: 
one  mile  from  the  threahhold  of  the  runway; 
about  three-and-a-half  miles  from  the  start 
of  the  take-off  run  (for  cllmbed-out  noise); 
and  about  1,BOO  feet  from  tbe  side  of  the  run- 
way. Experiments  on  the  American  SST  en- 
gine, which  l8  to  be  built  by  General  Electric. 
Indicate  that  the  sJrplane  Is  already  within 
the  FAA'B  acceptable  noise  limits  when  land- 
ing and  on  takeoff.  Indeed,  since  an  SST  takes 
off  at  a  higher  and  faster  cUmb-out  rate.  It  Is 
more  quiet  than  existing  )ets  when  flying 
over  the  community.  On  sideline  noise — at 
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the  runny— It  registers  about  IM  PNdB. 
whereas  present  Jets  register  108  PNdB. 
Wlllt&m  MagTuder.  the  forty-seven-year-old 
former  test  pilot  who  designed  Lockheed's 
new  ]ami>o.  the  L-1011.  tnd  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  SST  project  for  the  Department  of 
Transport  at  ion,  concedes  that  the  sideline 
no^se  ot  the  SST  la  now  three  to  (our  tunes  as 
annoying  as  the  noise  produced  by  current 
jeu.  But  there  are  stUl  eight  years  to  go  In 
which  to  correct  the  sideline  noise,  he  adds, 
before  a  production  model  of  the  American 
SST  might  appeiar 

"People  Ulte  Oarwln."  says  Magruder,  "are 
creating  technical  mischief.  He  is  playing  on 
the  dlOerence  between  sound  and  annoy- 
ance." Garwln  Is  quick,  with  an  an.i.wer  In 
his  cluttered  office  on  West  USth  Street  In 
New  York  City  tiecveen  Coltimbta  Dnlverslty 
and  the  Hudjon  RItct.  he  told  me.  "Wheu 
Magruder  says  I  am  In  error  in  equating  &fty 
subscnlc  Jets  taking  off  slmulTaneously  with 
one  SST.  he  Is  absolutely  wrong.  Whether 
dlslngenuoui  or  ignorant  Is  hard  to  t«U.  but 
I'm  sure  it's  ignorant.  All  I  want  blm  to  do 
is  get  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
get  one  of  their  consultants,  or  Karl  Kryter  at 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  who  invented 
PNdB,  to  say  I'm  wrong,  and  I  will  be  satis- 
fied, but  ihey  don't." 

Confronted  with  this  challenge,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  at  SR's  reque3t, 
convened  a  {}anel  of  consultants.  They  In- 
cluded Dr.  John  Powers,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration; Harvey  Hubbard,  director. 
Acoustics  Bnnch.  NASA.  Langley  Research 
Center.  Virginia;  Charles  Poster,  director.  Of- 
fice of  Noise  Abatenjent,  Office  of  ;he  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Transportation;  Newton 
Lleurance.  director  of  Aviation  Affairs.  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Servlc<s  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce;  and  Oeot^ 
Chatham,  aeronautics  and  space  specialise. 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Who  W3^  formerly  with  NASA's  Office 
of  Advanced  Research  Tecbnology. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Oarwin's  widely  quoted 
statement  that  one  SST  sounds  like  fifty 
subsomc  Jets  at  take-off,  the  panel  membra 
concerned  with  sound  had  the  following 
comments: 

Dr.  PowEss.  "Technically.  It  is  an  accurate 
statement.  It  is  a  logarithmic  ratio,  but  ob- 
viously you  can't  put  fifty  aircraft  togetber. 
because  the  sound  sources  would  cancel.  The 
thing  that  is  Important  is  the  manner  in 
wblcb  the  airport  neighbor  perceives  the 
noise." 

Mr.  Chatham.  "The  statement  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view  la  correct.  Fve  bad  to  ex- 
plain that  statement  many  times,  but  it  is  a 
propaganda-type  statement  because  it  lias  a 
direct  interpretation  In  terms  of  annoyance 
or  perceived  level.  While  it  is  technically 
correct,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will 
^y  that  It  is  correct.  It  Is  very  misleading. 
It  aoomls  as  though  an  SST  is  fifty  times  as 
loud.  That  Is  the  incerpreiatlon  that  every- 
one gives  thikt  statement.  But  It  doesn't 
mean  that  at  all-  It  appears  as  If  you'll  heiir 
something  witb  fifty  tunes  the  loudnoM  and 
you  dont." 

Mr.  HuBBABO.  "Say  you  had  a  four-engine 
airplane  and  you  were  running  Just  one 
engine.  There  Is  a  certain  loudness  asso- 
ciated with  that  one  engine.  Then  you  turn 
on  the  second  engine  With  two  engines 
running  it  Isn't  twice  as  loud  on  any  scale. 
IT  you  turn  all  four  engines  on.  It  isn't  four 
times  as  loud.  Pour  engines  make  four  times 
as  much  acoustic  power,  but  the  sound  is 
not  four  times  as  loud  to  n  person." 

Mr.  Chatham  "If  you  bad  an  airplane 
with  ten  engines  and  you  were  to  overfly 
with  one  engine  going  and  hear  that  noise. 
and  then  overfly  again  with  all  ten  engines 
going,  the  effect  you  would  perceive  would 
be  douWe" 

Pursuing  Garwin's  suggestion  further,  SR 
reached    Dr.    Earl    Kryter,    director    of    the 


Sensory  Sciences  Research  Center  at  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  Dr.  Kryier  cautions 
that  decibel  measurements  are  preferred  by 
engineers,  but  the  "annoyance  scale  In  your 
head  doesn't  go  up  as  the  physical  noise  :n- 
creasea  In  the  air."  Both  Qarwln  and  Ma- 
gruder.  as  they  state  their  respective  cases, 
are  correct,  oecordlng  to  Kryter.  However, 
says  he.  "I  don't  think  Gnrwln  needs  to 
use  this  exAmple  of  one  to  fifty,  because  It 
overstates  the  CAse.  While  Garwln  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  think  he  is  overkilling  by 
using  a  technical  fact  that  would  mislead 
some  people  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  a 
three  hundred  to  four  liundred  per  cent  in- 
crease In  noisiness  to  sometblng  that  is  abso- 
lutely intolerable  to  some  people  Is  beyond 
acceptable  limits." 

As  an  experiment.  Kryter  says,  a  person 
might  put  his  hand  on  a  counter  and  put 
a  one-ounce  weight  on  it.  By  adding  an- 
other ounce  does  he  feel  twice  the  amount 
of  pressure?  If  four  more  ounces  are  added, 
does  It  feel  like  six  times  as  much  pressure? 
Kryter  thinks  not.  The  S9me  Is  true  In  noise. 
As  you  increase  the  noise  lekfcl  measured  in 
EPNdB.  the  subjective  scale  grows  in  such 
a.  way  that  every  time  ten  EPNdB  is  added. 
It  seems  twice  as  bad  as  before 

THC    BOOM 

Quite  apart  from  the  noise  created  by  the 
engines  of  tbe  SST  Is  the  presence  of  the 
much -discussed  sonic  boom.  Although  some 
persons  in  tbe  arena  of  the  debate,  among 
them  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  and  former  FAA  director  Lt.  Gen.  El- 
wood  Quesada  <a  vigorous  opponent  of  SST) . 
are  confldent  the  boom  will  ultimately  be 
licked,  tbe  boom,  or  le  bang  Monique  as  the 
French  call  It,  Is  there  and  it  wont  go  away. 
Tbe  PAA  established  a  rule  tbis  year  for- 
bidding SSTs  to  fiy  over  land,  tbus  the  Brit- 
ish-French Concorde,  the  Soviet  TU-144,  and 
tbe  American  SST,  if  it  Is  eventually  put  in 
production,  will,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
Lb  concerned,  be  over-ocean  planes  only. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  would  like  to 
see  the  FAA  rule  become  a  law.  Should  the 
SST  not  find  a  market  in  transoceanic  flight, 
economic  pressures  might  force  the  govern- 
ment to  relax  its  rule,  they  argue.  As  Repre- 
sentative Sidney  Yates  (Democrat-Dl.t  has 
said  tartly,  "Someday  they'll  say  that  the 
sonic  boom  Is  the  voice  of  progress." 

An  elaborate  system  of  world  routes  for 
planes  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  bas  t>een 
planned,  all  of  It  over  water.  I'he  New  York- 
to-Parls  night  profile,  fur  example,  calls  for  a 
southern  track  with  supersonic  speeds  com- 
mencing twenty-five  tninutes  out,  or  well 
after  the  plane  has  departed  the  southern 
tip  of  Long  Island.  The  southern  track  would 
keep  it  below  Newfoundland.  The  moat  In- 
tense part  of  tbe  boom,  knowTi  as  tbe  super 
boom,  occurs  just  after  transonic  accelera- 
tion. The  boom  creates  a  carpet  fifty  miles 
wide,  decreases  as  It  spreads  to  tbe  aides,  and 
changes  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  efl'ect  on  sea  birds  is  undetermined, 
but  movies  made  of  minks  experimentally 
boomed  In  cages  show  a  mother  sniffing  for 
danger  and  finding  none,  returning  to  her 
cbore,  washing  her  offspring.  It  la  argued 
that  tbe  effect  to  passengers  and  crew  on 
passenger  Uners  and  modern  freighters  and 
tankers  will  be  minimal  because  ships  are 
air  conditioned  and  built  to  withstand  heavy 
storms.  The  boom  noise  Is  expected  to  be  at- 
tenuated by  ocean  waves  and  sounds  of  tbe 
ship  Itself.  Those  on  sailboats  and  sports  fish- 
ermen wiu  not  fare  as  well. 

Harvey  Hubbard,  director  of  NASA's  acous- 
tic brsnch.  says.  "There  may  be  some  cases 
where  the  noise  will  not  be  as  sharp  as  a 
boom,  but  there  will  always  be  some  dis- 
turbance there.  In  twenty  thousand  meas- 
urements, never  once  have  we  failed  to  get 
a  stgnaL  Our  aerodynamics  people  feel  it  Is 
Is  pretty  much  tbe  same  as  a  boat  going 
thiTJUgh  water.  It's  pretty  bard  to  eliminate 


the  wake. "  While  tbe  sonic  booms  created 
by  the  SST  fiylng  at  60,000  feet  should  not 
be  equated  with  military  supersonlcs  break- 
ing windows  while  practicing  evading  tech- 
nlq'.ies  at  low  levels.  nlx}ut  all  science  can 
do  Is  to  try  to  change  the  shape  of  the  sound 
wave.  These  attempts  are  being  called,  in 
the  elaborate  argot  of  science,  a  "finite  rise 
time  pressure  signature." 

POLLimON 

Testifying  before  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre's  Joint  Economic  Committee  studying 
the  efficiency  of  the  government,  Russell 
Train,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  expressed  doubt  that  a  low- 
ering of  noise  level  can  be  made  without 
cutting  down  tbe  payload.  Though  building 
new  airports  would  require  enormous  in- 
vestment, some  new  airport.^  will  have  to 
be  built  with  or  without  an  SST,  and  Dr. 
Train  has  acknowledged  that  "adequate  land 
plazming  In  such  ca-ses  could  minimize  the 
effects  of  sideline  noise." 

While  reaffirming  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling the  noise  environment  at  tbe  na- 
tion's airports.  Train  seemed  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  that  the  airplane  may 
create  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Accompa- 
nied by  Dr.  Gordon  MacOonald.  a  member  of 
the  council.  Train  said,  "Tbe  supersonic 
transport  will  fly  at  an  altitude  of  between 
sixty  thousand  and  seventy  thousand  feet. 
It  will  place  into  this  part  of  tbe  atmosphere 
Urge  quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide, 
nitrogen  oxides,  and  particulate  matter.  .  .  . 
A  fleet  of  flve  hundred  American  SSTs  and 
Concordes  flying  In  this  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere could,  over  a  period  of  years.  Increase 
the  water  content  by  as  much  as  fifty  to 
cne  hundred  per  cent.  This  could  be  very 
significant,  because  observations  Indicate 
that  the  weter  vapor  content  of  tbe  strato- 
sphere has  already  lncrea)sed  about  fifty  per 
cent  over  the  last  five  years,  due  presumably 
to  natural  processes.  There  is  a  poaelblUty. 
which  should  be  researched,  that  subsonic 
Jets  have  been  contributing  to  this  Increase." 

Train  has  indicated  that  the  water  In  the 
atmosphere  might  warm  tbe  average  siirfaoe 
temperature  by  two-tenths  to  three-tenths 
of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  water  vapor 
could  destroy  "some  fraction''  of  the  ozone, 
exposing  tbe  Earth  bo  ultraviolet  radiation. 
Train  called  his  evaluations  "speculative," 
making  the  further  point  that  tbe  develop- 
ment of  a  prototype  does  not  in  Itself  have 
environmental  consequences,  cntlmately, 
Train,  a  lawyer,  stepped  aside  in  favor  of  Dr. 
MacDonald,  a  scientist  who  told  the  commit- 
tee that  the  area  In  which  supersonlcs  plan 
to  fiy  is  ordinarily  a  dry  port  of  the  atmos- 
phere, containing  about  two  part*  per  mil- 
lion of  water  vapor.  In  the  last  four  or  flve 
years,  for  reasons  yet  unfathomed  by  sci- 
entlsta  it  has  Increastd  to  three  parts  per 
million.  Water  vapor  stays  In  the  asmosphere 
for  eighteen  months,  affecting  the  amount  of 
heat  that  reaches  the  lower  atmosphere.  "If 
the  concentration  is  increased  sufflclently." 
MiLcDonald  testified.  "It  could  form  high. 
thin  layers  Of  Cloud  that  oould  persist  for  a 
long  time  and  potentially  could  have  a  very 
large  effect  on  climate." 

MacDonald  descrlt>ed  tbe  sun's  rwUatlon, 
and  told  about  ultraviolet  or  hard  radia- 
tion, which  destroys  cells.  Ultraviolet  radia- 
tion causes  sunburn — "tbe  fraction  that  does 
reach  the  surface" — and  the  ozone  acta  as  a 
shield.  As  oatone  is  decreased  In  the  upper 
atmosphere,  "we  might  have  some  effect  at 
ground  level."  If  the  ozone  were  to  be 
stripped  ttom  tbe  atmo^>here,  MacDonald 
said,  and  the  surface  of  the  Earth  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  aolar  radiation,  "It  would 
wipe  out  all  of  life  except  In  tbe  oceans." 
Twice  in  his  testimony  MacDonald  stopped 
to  say.  "But  I  must  emphasize  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  understand  these  consequences. 
It  is  a  very  iffy  subject,"  and  later,  "It  would 
be  my  Judgment  as  one  who  baa  worked  in 
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the  field  that  the  effects  probably  would  i>e 
minor."  But,  be  added,  he  would  not  want  to 
take  the  risk  of  tinkering  with  tbe  upper  air 
without  more  Information. 

It  has  been  claimed,  in  a  so-called  domino 
theory  of  tbe  upper  air,  that  tbe  change  of 
a  lew  tenths  of  a  degree  could  set  off  a  chain 
reaction  that  might  produce  an  Ice  age,  or 
converecly.  as  others  say,  start  a  warming 
trend  that  would  melt  the  polir  icecaps.  Yet. 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search records  significant  temperature  de- 
clines because  of  volcanic  activity  in  1816. 
1837,  1&44.  1B83.  and  1913.  "Tbe  year  with- 
out a  summer,"  was  the  term  for  1816.  but  as 
the  chemicals  and  the  water  were  oleansed 
from  the  air  in  a  natural  cycle,  the  earth 
found  its  mean  temperature  again. 

William  Magruder,  who  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  t37.6-mllllon  research  program 
for  the  SST,  questlous  tbe  effects  that  the 
aircraft  may  have  on  tbe  stratospheric  poUu- 
iioQ  or  weather  change.  He  baa  i>ald,  "There 
Ls  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  verify  that  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  will  rise  be- 
cause of  the  water  vapor  in  it.  It's  true  that 
u'5  Increasing,  and  we  should  know  more 
about  why  It  la  Increasing.  We  do  have 
large  research  and  development  programs 
looking  Into  It  and  not  Just  because  of  the 
SST.  There  Is  Just  as  much  evidence  to  say 
iV&  good  as  It's  bad,  but  if  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  shoot  at  tbe  SST,  you  can  turn 
all  your  Ifs  against  It.  You  can  say  if  the 
water  vapor  were  to  get  too  high  and  de- 
stroyed the  osone,  all  of  It.  then  the  ultra- 
violet rays  would  descend  on  Earth  and  strip 
It  of  all  life.  Now.  the  total  amount  of  aone 
that  la  going  to  be  destroyed  is  about  flve 
or  six  per  cent." 

Many  scientists  agree  that  the  amount  of 
water  placed  In  the  atmosphere  by  a  fleet  of 
4O0  SSTs  in  a  day  is  the  same  amount  in- 
jected into  the  upper  atmosphere  by  one 
thunderstorm  There  are  about  3,000  to  6,000 
thunderstorms  exploding  around  the  Earth 
every  day. 

"At  one  time."  Magruder  said,  "tbe  oppo- 
nents In  the  scientific  community  wrote  me 
a  little  paper  that  said  the  upper  atmos- 
phere vrent  up  nine  degrees.  Prom  1940  to 
1966.  It  went  down  one  degree.  With  the 
water  being  put  out  by  the  SST  Qeet  In  the 
atmosphere  it  could  change  the  temperature 
oiM-  to  three-tenths  of  a  degree.  However,  XL 
ic  changed  it  five  degrees,  it  would  melt  tbe 
polar  icecap.  Well,  I  went  to  them  and  said. 
■From  1880  to  1940  when  it  went  up  nme  de- 
grees, no  Ice  melted.'  Back  in  1883  when 
Krakatoa  blew  up  and  put  a  cubic  tnile  of 
sea  water  way  Into  the  upper  atmosphere,  tbe 
explosion  was  heard  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  for  one  whole  year  the  world  bad 
green  sunsets.  And  nothing  happened.  Tbe 
world  temperature  didn't  change.  The  ice- 
caps didn't  melt.  lan't  what's  going  on  with 
natural  evolution  and  what  man  is  doing 
up  there  with  a  couple  of  airplanes  patheti- 
cally tiny? 

"We  all  agree  we'd  better  do  some  research. 
But  Garwtn.  who  Is  predisposed  one  way  and 
who  has  outlets  through  Reuss,  Yates,  and 
Proxmire.  takes  UberUee  with  ifs  and  coulds 
and  changes  them  to  will  and  shall.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  raising  questions,  but 
I  very  much  dlFspprove  of  this  approach  peo- 
ple have  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means.  If 
I  want  tbe  SST  killed,  it's  okay  for  me  to  say 
It's  going  to  melt  tbe  polar  Icecap,  it's  okay 
for  me  to  play  the  sound  game  and  make 
the  housewife  think  it's  fifty  timea  as  annoy- 
ing while  forgetting  to  say  that  out  over  tbe 
community  It  ts  half  as  annoying  and  It 
meets  the  best  standards  tbe  PAA  has  set  up 
10  date.  Only  there  on  the  runway  do  we 
have  a  problem,  and  we  have  eight  years  to 
work  on  It."  Such  attacks  are  very  effective. 

So,  too.  is  tbe  release  of  so-called  secret 
reports  attributed  to  the  government  In  al- 
leged collusion  with  the  Boeing  Company. 
Sometime  this  aprtng  nuiignsaiiisii  Henry 
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Reuss  received  a  page  and  a  half  of  notee 
about  the  SST  from  an  informant  that  were 
sold  to  have  been  extracted  from  secret  Boe- 
ing memos.  "The  uncertainties  seem  to  eur- 
ru\ind  nitrogen  oxide  enhancement  and  ozone 
deficiency  in  the  stratosphere."  said  tbe  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  has  c:^me  into  the  hands 
of  SR.  "You  better  check  with  some  chem- 
ists or  atmospheric  scientists  to  see  what  ef- 
fects this  bss  on  tbe  environment.  I  think  a 
stronger  and  possibly  more  politically  power- 
ful environmental  argument  con  be  made  on 
Jet  engine  noise  level,  particularly  around 
the  airports,"  the  Informant's  note  sshid. 

A  letter  requesting  a  copy  of  the  so-called 
Boeing  report  on  which  the  informant's  notes 
were  based  was  sent  by  Reuss  tx)  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe.  Toe  Secretary  for- 
warded it  immediately  to  Magruder,  who  had 
it  by  6:30  Friday  afternoon.  June  5.  Magruder 
ran  a  search  of  bis  orgsnlsiatlon,  called  Boe- 
ing In  Seattle,  and  asked  them  to  do  tbe 
same.  At  6:30  he  called  Reu.<ia,  who  was  on 
the  floor  and  unreachable.  Magruder  left  a 
message  with  his  administrative  assistant, 
James  Verdier,  offering  to  open  his  tiles  and 
give  the  Congressman  access  to  any  material 
he  had.  Reuss's  office  declined  the  Invitation. 

Over  the  weekend  Magrudw  did  turn  up 
a.  Boeing  scientist  who  had  been  working  In 
a  laboratory  environment  employing  a  com- 
puter synthesis  model.  Using  a  hypothetical 
fieet  of  600  SSTs,  he  fed  equations  Into  the 
computer  to  determine  the  effects  on  tbe 
upper  air.  In  the  experiment,  the  answer 
came  out  showing  that  moisture  could  cause 
n  temperature  change  of  ten  degrees.  When 
the  report  wus  examined.  It  was  found  that 
the  computer  programing  was  off  by  an  order 
of  magnitude.  What  should  have  been  a 
tenth  of  a  degree  was  shown  as  ten  degrees, 
and  the  direction  was  wrong. 

Magruder  then  called  Reuss's  office  back  to 
say  be  had  found  an  interoffice  memo  In  the 
Boeing  scientific  research  laboratory.  He 
asked  for  a  copy  of  tbe  notes  given  to  Reuss 
in  order  to  correct  the  error.  Verdier  refused 
on  the  grounds  that  Reuss's  notes  were  se- 
cret. Magruder  told  Verdier.  "If  some  evi- 
dence comes  up  that  we  ought  to  stop  tbe 
SST,  my  voice  is  to  be  the  first  one  that 
says  so,  and  everybody  in  the  administration 
will  back  me  up.  So  I  don't  understand  how 
you  can  have  documents  that  are  secret  from 
me." 

At  6  o'clock  Sunday  night,  June  7.  Reuss's 
office  released  a  report  to  the  press.  The 
headline  read:  sscxrr  boeino  stttot  pbxoicts 
SST  wnx  tNcmsASi  poLLtrrANTS  n*  arftATO- 
spHEss.  I^e  text  of  the  report  implied  that 
Boeing  bad  discovered  that  water  vapor  In 
the  upper  atmosphere  will  Ix  doubled  and 
The  protective  ozone  layer  thinned  by  10  to 
30  per  cent  In  areas  where  the  SSTs  travel: 
alongside  these  projections  It  Juxtaposed  Dr. 
Gordon  MacDonald's  claim  that  "If  all  oeone 
were  stripped  from  the  atmosphere,  this 
would  effectively  wipe  out  all  life."  Oddly. 
in  tbe  press  release,  as  in  the  report  sent  to 
Reuss  by  his  Informant,  the  temperature 
was  going  tbe  wrong  way  to  produce  the 
effect  that  was  claimed. 

THC   BCONOMICa 

Beyond  all  the  threats  to  environment  are 
the  further  twin  deterrents  of  national  pri- 
orities and  economic  doubt.  Should  the 
monies  that  the  government  Is  Investing  In 
the  SST  program  (and  that,  according  to 
Its  contract  with  Boeing,  it  hopes  to  redeem 
as  plBOies  are  sold  to  airlines^  be  put  In 
medicine,  education,  and  environmental  con- 
trol? Richard  OtUnger,  the  New  York  Repre- 
sentative who  is  rimnlng  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
has  called  the  "funding  blU  for  fiscal  1970 
a  gross  distortion  of  our  natloiul  priorities." 
Representative  Reuss  thinks  Boeing  ought 
to  be  maklpg  a  mass  transit  vehicle  and  OE 
a  poiluuon-free  engine  for  It  instead  of 
making  the  68T.  wbldt  be  has  caU«d  "an 


envlronment-deapolUng  auperplaine  for  the 
Jet  set." 

"Instead  of  building  pyramids,  they  ought 
to  be  doing  something  that  benefits  large 
numtMsrs  of  people,"  Reuss  says.  "Putting 
e290-mUlion  Into  tbe  SST  and  one-third  of 
that  Into  fighting  air  pollution — that's  not  a 
good  aliocaUon  of  priorities.  This  admlnla- 
tratlon  is  unusually  ga-ga  about  subsidizing 
business  and  banking,  but  ifs  very  niggardly 
atwut  approprlaUng  funds  for  education, 
which  it  vetoes,  or  hospitals,  wtiich  It  vetoes. 
or  the  environment,  which  it  underfunds,  X 
tjilnk  thl*  Is  part  of  the  sdminlsiration  syn- 
drome of  siphoning  off  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  shoveling  it  out 
to  their  p^ls  In  the  banks  or  large  defense 
plants.  I  think  It  would  be  good  elementazT 
morality  to  stop  all  these  Teapot  Docses 
that  have  been  going  on  for  tbe  last  flvft 
or  six  years.  The  SST  doesn't  have  real 
scientific  or  human  aspirations  to  It.  It  is 
wicked  and  obscence  to  defend  as  Job-creat- 
ing anything  under  the  sun.  It's  undignified 
to  ask  human  beings  to  work  at  something 
that  is  useless.  Even  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Itself — until  it  got  suppressed — sold 
there  would  be  a  negative  l>aiance  of  pay- 
ments from  the  SST.  That  is.  more  Americans 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  to  E'urope.  and 
that  would  take  tbe  advantage  out  of  what 
we  got  for  selling  the  plane  to  foreign  air- 
lines." 

Par  from  t>eLng  muZEled.  tbe  Treasury  De-- 
partment  in  a  letter  from  Paul  Volcher,  Un- 
dersecretary for  Monetary  Affairs,  to  Senator 
William  Proxmire,  stated  on  May  l : 

"On  the  balance  of  payments  aspects  of 
this  question  (the  SST].  we  have  no  reason 
to  alter  our  view  that  the  potentially  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  travel  account  from  the 
development  of  a  VS.  SST  could  equal  or 
outweigh  the  positive  Impact  on  the  aircraft 
saltf  account.  ...  If  one  were  fairly  sure 
that  a  foreign  SST  would  become  a  vlakil* 
commercial  proposition  within  the  foreass* 
able  future,  then  tbe  balance  of  payments 
arguments  against  proceeding  with  a  UJS. 
SST  would  lose  force." 

Four  days  later  Rocco  slciUano.  the 
Undersecretary  of  the  X>epartm8at  of  Com- 
merce, wrote  to  Proxmire: 

"We  continue  to  believe  that  only  the  ef- 
fect oi  sales  of  aircraft  and  equipment  can 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  meaningful  way 
in  evaluating  tbe  impact  of  tbe  V&.  6ST 
program  on  the  balance  of  payments." 

SlciUano  noted  that  the  travel  deficit  has 
long  endured  and  that  the  era  of  tbe  wide- 
bodied  airplanes  (7476,  HO-lls,  DC-lOs)  as 
well  as  tbe  introducUon  of  the  Concorde  in 
1973  would  already  have  mcreased  interna- 
tional travel  growth  l>y  the  time  an  American 
SST  would  appear.  But  more  intemaUonsi 
travel,  he  argued,  increased  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional travel  within  foreign  countries,  thus 
requiring  more  short-range  aircraft  "pre- 
dominantly of  American  manufacture."  Most 
Importantly,  perhM>6,  SlciUano  noted  that 
further  delay  in  a  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
SST  would  encourage  substantial  orders  for 
the  Concorde  and  "provide  greater  Incentive 
to  develop  a  second-generation  Concorde, 
which  would  be  more  competitive  with  tbe 
U.3.  SST." 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  during  tbe 
Congressional  hearings  on  tbe  funding  for 
the  n.S.  SST  some  efforts  were  made  to  leave 
an  Impression  with  the  American  side — de- 
liberately erroneous — that  tbe  Concorde  was 
in  trouble.  By  use  of  this  propaganda  ploy, 
it  was  hoped  to  gain  for  the  Concorde  even 
more  lead  time  over  the  VB.  entry. 

Information  available  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  end  of  the  flnt  week  of  May 
Indicates  the  Concorde  is  proceeding  so  well 
that  tbe  constructSon  of  twelve  aircraft  has 
been  ordered,  including  six  production  mod- 
els, two  prototypSB,  two  pre-production 
models,  one  model  for  static  testing,  and  oos 
for  thennal  teatlns. 
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The  Conoord«  biw  itUl  to  test — ai  It  wUl 
Xhim  summer — lu  performances  at  Mach  2, 
or  rougtUy  1.400  mllee  an  hour,  (or  payload, 
fuel,  m&mteDance.  and.  oX  course.  nolAe  and 
boom,  especially  to  meet  restraints  XhAt 
ml^bt  be  placed  on  It  m  the  Coited  States 
or  other  foreign  countries.  Asked  in  Centres- 
alooal  bearLugs  at  Wuhln^too  whether  the 
United  States  and  Britain  couldn't  Jointly 
ban  supersonic  aircraft  on  the  baals  of  noise 
alo&e.  Mary  Ooldrlng  of  the  London  Econo- 
mist ttioi^ght  not.  "Britain  Is  not  a  very 
oolae-BenaltlTe  country, "  she  saJd.  "And  we 
would  not  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  what  we  thought  was  a  deliberate  Amer- 
ican move  to  try  and  keep  the  Concorde  out." 
Nor  oould  she  aee  at  the  present  st&ge  how 
Britain  and  France  "could  gracefully  fade 
out."  She  expressed  doubts  whether  the 
United  States  can  offer  a  "spectacularly  better 
mpersonlc  aircraft  than  we  can,  in  which 
case  our  reaction  will  be  that  we  are  simply 
ginng  away  the  market  to  big  bed  Boeing 
again." 

There  serins  little  chance  of  that.  The 
State  Department  Information  further  states 
that  consideration  ti  being  given  to  a  second- 
generation  Concorde,  which  would  compete 
In  slse  with  the  American  plane.  It  would  cost 
half  a  button,  a  flnanclai  couslderatlon  that 
might  force  an  tnvttatloii  to  Germany  to  Join 
a  oonsortltun  to  build  Concorde  IZ. 

*'Tbe  trouble  with  our  opponents."  says 
Senator  Benry  Jackaoa.  who.  with  bla  fellow 
Washlngtonlan  Senator  Magnuson.  is  leading 
the  floor  flght  for  the  SST  m  the  Senate,  "is 
that  they  only  talk  about  an  American  SST. 
which  Is  not  even  yet  Sylng.  Let  us  address 
oonelves  to  an  international  SST.  It  Is  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  SST  la  here.  The  quea- 
tloo  Is  whether  America  la  going  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  technology." 

While  Senator  Jackson  is  faulted  because 
be  represents  the  state  of  Washington,  home 
of  the  Boeing  Company,  he  la  one  of  the 
leading  envlronzncnt&Uste  in  the  Congress, 
having  been  chairman  of  the  Interior  Oocn- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  since  19d3.  He  worked 
for  four  years  on  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  which  passed  the  Senate  a 
year  ago  and  was  signed  by  President  Nixon 
on  January  1  of  this  year. 

Under  the  act,  there  Is  specific  authority 
delegated  to  the  President  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  other  countrlee  to  deal  with 
environmental  problems  that  transcend  na- 
tional barriers-  "I  have  strongly  urged  the 
WUt«  House  to  act  under  the  authority  of 
my  bill  to  bring  together  the  British  and  the 
Prench  ond  the  Russians  so  we  can  undertake 
an  honest  analysis  of  this  problem."  Jackson 
says. 

"The  whole  fight  over  environment  tn  the 
Seventies,  forgetting  for  a  nioment  the  SST, 
wUl  revolve  around  this  question  of  trying 
to  provide  a  balance  in  our  society  between 
our  sodal  and  economic  goals  and  objec- 
tives and  quality  life,  a  good  environment." 
As  one  who  has  labored  for  eovironment 
since  the  early  Sixties,  the  Senator  decries 
what  he  calls  "these  people  who  discovered 
the  environment  a  few  months  ago.  these 
instant  environmentalUts."  They  worry 
about  the  poor  among  us.  he  says,  while  for- 
getting that  to  aid  the  poor  we  have  to  al- 
low for  economic  growth. 

"Any  economic  growth  baa  an  impact  on 
the  environment,"  says  Jackson.  "The  ques- 
tion la  how  much  of  an  ln\pact  and  what 
can  you  do  to  lessen  the  Impact.  You  cant 
talk  about  twenty-six  million  new  homes  by 
197B,  which  Is  a  mlnlmAl  goal,  without  talk- 
ing about  bow  many  trees  you  are  going  to 
cut.  This,  too.  has  an  Impact  on  tftt  environ- 
ment. People  In  the  Congress,  in  the  White 
House,  and  In  the  State  Houses  will  be  try- 
Ui^  to  reconcile  this  conflict  between  proper 
BodJU  and  ecoDcsnlc  goals  and  a  good 
enTlroomest.  It  is  simple  to  say  well  Just 
abnt  down  this  operatlan  and  well  solve  tt. 
It's  mtieli  mora  difficult  to  b«  gtven  the 


charter  to  go  ahecul  and  say  we  want  to  ful- 
fill the  proper  national  goals — and  do  It  un- 
der a  mandate  that  It  provide  for  quality 
Ufa  at  the  same  time." 

Echoing  Jbcksou's  Senatorial  statement  Is 
Paul  Charrington.  James  J.  HIU,  Professor  of 
Transportation  at  Harvard  Busloeaa  School, 
who  has  been  observing  the  SST  since  1968. 
"Clearly,"  says  Charrington,  "this  Is  a  re- 
search and  development  project  at  this  Junc- 
ture. The  two  regimes  that  ofler  real  procn- 
Ise  are  supersonics  and  some  kind  of  V- 
STOL  I  vertical  short  c&keoS  and  landing. 
I.e..  helicopters  I .  We  have  probably  put  more 
In  V-STOL  in  dribs  and  drabs  tban  we  have 
put  into  the  SST.  II  we  abandou  the  project 
and  give  the  market  to  the  Concorde  and 
the  Russians,  we  would  damage  our  balance 
of  payment*  by  somewhere  In  the  range  of 
tweniy-flve  to  forty-flve  billion  dollars  over 
a  flft«en-year  period,  so  this  would  put  us 
further  under  water  than  we  are  now. 

"The  fact  that  we  go  forward  is  no  guar- 
antee we  are  going  to  bring  this  home,  but 
we  surer  than  bell  aren't  going  to  bring  It 
home  If  we  haven *t  got  an  airplane.  If  there 
were  an  assurance  that  the  dough  would 
be  returned,  thea  I  would  not  be  m  favor 
of  the  government's  being  in  K,  because  then 
It  would  be  merely  a  bankroll  proposition; 
just  find  a  fnendiy  banker — big  as  the  num- 
ber Is — to  put  up  the  dough.  So.  I  look  at  It 
as  an  R-and-D  project,  and  maybe  the  first 
of  a  series  of  advanced  technology  projects 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  chips  and  tbe  gov- 
eroment  goes  so  far  and  then  geta  out." 

While  the  Concorde  might  very  well  prove 
to  be  potent  competition,  there  are  those  In 
aviation  circles  who  say  the  Russians  have 
never  buUt  a  plane  that  makes  any  sense 
In  a  Western  free  enterprise  market.  Secor 
Browne,  head  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
who  taught  air  transportation  at  MIT  and 
who  negotiated  the  delicate  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican agreements  that  established  regular 
flights  between  New  Torfc  and  Moscow, 
thinks  the  Russians  are  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  machine  that  could  be  aold  on  the 
world  market.  They  could  also  bold  out  the 
bonus  of  a  favorable  route  acroee  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  "If  you  are 
Japan  Air  Lines  and  you  are  offered  a  Con- 
corde and  a  TU-t44  and  if  the  Russians 
can  Eweeten  the  arrangement  by  awarding 
favorable  routes,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Then  Mr.  Halahy  I  president  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican] looks  out  the  window  while  a  TU-144 
streaks  past  his  747.  and  be  doesn't  bare 
much  choice  either." 

Browne  finds  tbe  Buselans  highly  pragmat- 
ic, possessed  of  an  Infinite  power  to  allocate 
men  and  resoiirces.  SJdIl  is  the  one  element 
they  know  Is  In  short  supply.  "To  the  Rus- 
sians, the  SST  is  primarily  an  Internal  ma- 
chine. It's  a  long,  crummy  ride  from  Mos- 
cow to  Vladivostok  or  Novosibirsk,  and  if 
you  can  get  your  skilled  people  there  In  a 
half  or  a  third  of  the  time,  you  get  more 
out  of  them.  To  move  people  who  have  the 
skllLi  faster  and  get  more  productivity  out 
of  them — tbat%  why  they  are  tntereated." 

The  capability  of  moving  skilled  people 
around  the  world  faster  is  a  far  different 
theory  than  calling  tbe  SST  a  fast  plane  for 
the  jet  set.  Instead  of  seven  hours  to  Europe 
It  wtU  fly  In  two- and -a- half,  instead  of 
fourteen  hours  to  Asia,  tt  will  be  flve.  Thne 
are  the  advantages  to  man.  The  continuity 
of  an  aircraft  Industry  that  provided  »30- 
biUlon  to  the  economy  Is  among  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  nation.  Somehow  along  the 
way,  the  buUdlng  of  an  SST  became,  in  the 
minds  of  Its  detractors,  a  product  of  the 
mill tary- Industrial  complex,  the  bogeyman 
of  the  Seventies.  As  Senator  Jackson  has 
said.  "If  the  Pord  Foundation  were  building 
this  plane.  I  dont  think  there  would  be  this 
oppoaitlon."  Nor.  had  It  surfaced  in  soma 
other  season,  would  the  possible  environ- 
mental dangers  have  proTlded  such  a  fat 
target.  Those  wtio  uOc  now  whether  «•  need 
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the  SST  might  well  have  asked  similar  ques- 
tions at  the  onset  of  trie  steam-powered 
locomoUTe.  of  the  electric  trolley  car.  of 
the  horseless  carriage,  and  of  the  airplane 
Itself.  No  nation  that  has  placed  a  man  on 
the  moon  needs  to  worry  about  national 
pride,  and  surely  the  American  SST  must 
not  be  built  for  reasons  of  national  honor. 
But  natloiuU  economics  la  a  vital  Issue,  and 
employment  Is  a  vital  Issue,  especially  if 
we  are  to  Improve  the  lot  of  twenty  -six 
million  dtlsens  who  exist  below  the  poverty 
level.  If  we  are  capable  of  producing  a 
functional  technology  that  will  not  deipoll 
the  planet,  then  the  SST  should  be  con- 
sidered with  favor. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  the  Red  Flag 
Act.  a  piece  of  British  legislation  passed  In 
1806  that  required  all  steam  carriages  to 
carry  a  crew  of  three,  one  of  whom  was  to 
walk  not  less  than  sixty  yards  In  from  of  the 
vehicle  and  carry  a  red  flog.  The  act.  which 
diminished  speeds  of  steam-powered  cars  to 
twa  mlle£,  an  hour  In  cities  and  four  mllea 
an  hour  In  the  country,  was  not  repealed 
for  thirty  years.  By  that  time,  road  travel  had 
been  effectively  muffled  In  Britain. 

Given  today's  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment and  the  authority  which  the  President 
holds  In  the  National  Environment  Policy 
Act,  the  time  to  seek  international  and 
reciprocal  research  and  development  is  now. 
Whether  we  buUd  one  or  not.  tbe  age  of 
supersonic  transport  has  arrived  Discovering 
Its  environmental  offenses  and  working  co- 
operatively with  other  governments  to  cor- 
rect and  control  them  will  protect  us  from 
these  environmental  Indignities  similarly  in- 
flicted by  the  automobile,  which  are  ooly 
now  becoming  apparent.  Stifling  the  SST 
with  a  Red  Flag  Act  of  1970  Is  not  going  to 
make  supersonic  travel  go  away. 

[From  the  Oovenunent  Executive,  September 

1970) 

"WoLT"  Caxxaa  in  thb  PoLnmoN  Bvsanaa       ^ 
(By  C.  W.  Borklund)  X 

Who  hasn't  heard  the  atory  of  the  ahepherd 
boy  who  cried,  "Wolf  I"  so  often  as  a  Joke 
that  when  one  did  show  up  nobody  believed 
him?  About  a  month  ago,  a  study  group  of 
presumed  erperta  from  17  universities,  13 
Federal  agencies,  three  national  laboratories 
and  11  "think  tanks"  or  industries,  con- 
vened at  Maasachusetta  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, ended  a  long  study  of  critical  en- 
Tlrotimental  problems  with,  amiong  other 
things,  their  own  pollution  version  of  the 
"WolT"  parable. 

Said  they:  "The  world  In  general  is  react- 
ing to  the  envlroomenui  crisis  without 
really  understanding  it,"  Relevant  data  on 
serious  global  problems,  they  added,  "la  vary 
poor  and  this  seriously  limits  our  under- 
standing of  their  toeaning." 

They  didn't  have  to  look  very  far  for  proof 
of  their  argument.  Their  own  subgroup 
analyzing  the  possible  ecological  impact  of 
the  Supersonic  Transport  (SST)  gave  a 
marvelous  demonstration  of  how  a  coliectloQ 
of  supposedly  knowledgeable  people  can 
drive  ufl  commoners  up  the  wall— while  at 
the  same  time  confessing  they  arent  at  all 
sure  the  S8T  vnu  even  cause  a  problem. 

In  brief,  tbe  SST  study  panel  urged  that 
development  of  the  aircraft  be  delayed  untQ 
they  can  determine  for  sure  if  what  they  fear 
Is  true,  1  e.  that  a  600-plane  herd  of  SSI's 
zapping  across  the  stratosphere  by  1990  »t 
a.7  times  the  speed  of  sound  will  spew  out  of 
its  engmes  a  permanent  layer  of  smog,  up- 
setting the  radiation  balance  between  earth, 
sua  and  space.  And.  they  added,  in  flne  wltob 
doctor  fashion:  "Ws  simply  don't  know 
enough  to  know  if  they  will  cool  or  beat  (tbe 
earth  >  and  lead  to  long-term  oltmatlo 
changss." 

Warrylng  about  the  Bar's  impsot  on  tb* 
environment  is  quite  proper  and  worthy,  ww 
think.  MOTS  importazitly.  so  does  SST  project 


officer  Bill  Magruder  (see  story,  this  laaue)  to 
the  point  where  be  has  aet  up  two  advisory 
councils  for  the  program,  one  for  noise  abate- 
ment and  one  for  pollution  control,  to  make 
sure  he  builds  an  ecologically  acceptable 
clean  and  quiet  aircraft. 

But.  to  delay  tbe  program  while  some  guys 
fuss  around  In  a  laboratory  trying  to  learn 
what  they  don't  know  la  to  us  not  Juat  allly 
but  technologically,  economically,  soolologt- 
cally  and  politically  dangerous — for  lots  of 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  using  their  own  1990 
timetable,  they've  got  at  least  10  yean  to 
find  out  If  their  worry  is  well-founded  or  not; 
and  all  that  time  plus  a  decade  more  to  re- 
work the  aircraft  to  avoid  the  problem  If 
there  is  one.  And.  these  same  experts  keep 
telling  us,  man  is  currently  doubling  bia 
wealth  of  knowledge  every  10  years.  To  us, 
that  seems  like  more  than  enough  tlme-and- 
technology  cushion  to  neutralise  what  may 
not  even  be  a  threat. 

And  the  onus  ought  to  be  on  them  to  de- 
liver within  the  program's  timetable,  not  at 
their  convenience.  Because  doing  what  they 
want,  delaying  the  program  one  more  time, 
shoves  the  U.S.  Just  that  much  closer  to  pay- 
ing some  clearly  reoognlaed,  not  Just  "pos- 
sible." penalties. 

Among  them:  no  SST  Just  means  more 
Concordes  (the  French-British  SST)  in  the 
air  not  counting  all  the  world's  supersonic 
military  aircraft  sailing  around  up  there,  so 
no  SST  doesn't  means  no  ecology  "problem" 
at  ail:  no  SST  would  aggravate  the  currently 
developing  brain  drain  in  reverse.  I.e.  aero- 
nautical experts  out  of  work  here  taking  Jobs 
in  Europe,  a  trend  leading  to  loss  of  U£. 
aeronautic  leadership  If  continued  for  any 
stretch  of  time;  a  nasty  kick  in  the  alate  for 
the  U.S.  aircraft  industry  which  could  lead 
to,  among  other  things,  XiA.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  losses  and  weakening  of  the  dollar. 

Predictably  some  wet-lipped  do-gooder  la 
going  to  decry  our  bringing  up  the  subject 
of  economics  when  he  or  she  is  trying  to 
"save  humanity  from  the  money  grubbers.** 
And  If  the  problem  was  that  starkly  simply, 
they'd  be  right.  But  it's  not  and  neither  are 
they. 

Bast  analogy,  we  think,  is  in  the  automo- 
tive industry  where,  again,  a  lot  of  goofy 
charge  and  countercharge  is  roiling  around 
based,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  on 
a  lot  of  misinformation. 

For  several  years  now.  critics  of  the  atito- 
mobile  and  Its  "rotten"  internal  combustion 
engine  have  been  claiming  the  Nation's  main 
form  of  land  transportation  is  causing  70 
percent  of  the  air  poUuUon  (some  critics 
claim  80  percent)  In  the  country.  Yet.  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  long  since  publlBhed  a  report,  baaed 
on  19Q6  data,  saying  motor  vehicles  oontrlb- 
uted  about  61  percent  of  air  pollutants  by 
tonnage. 

In  Morcb  this  year,  based  on  revised  data, 
they  dropped  that  contribution  for  the  entire 
transportation  Industry  to  43.5  percent;  and 
they  are  working  up  a  new  r^wrt  based  on 
far  more  thorough  and  extensive  measure- 
ments of  source  emlaslons  In  19(J8.  The  re- 
sult, we  hear,  is  that  the  automobile  will  be 
blamed  for  less  than  40  percent  of  the  prob- 
lem on  a  tonnage  basis. 

Par  more  important:  two  University  of 
California  professors,  using  the  saoM  old 
19M  data  but  evaluated  on  a  health  hasard 
rather  than  tonnage  bASls.  say  the  cor  is 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  pollution  threat 
to  people.  And  the  auto  indufitry  thinks  the 
new  HEW  report  based  on  1968  data  Is  going 
to  drop  somewhere  between  five  and  10  per- 
cent. The  real  source  of  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent of  the  health  basard:  Industry  and 
pubUo  utility  smokestacks  pumping  out  dirt 
and  sulphur  dioxide. 

That  doesn't  mean  ths  industry  Is  oopplng 
out  on  lu  responslblUttss.  Notes  General 
Motors  President  Sd  Ools  (sse  story,  this  U- 
sue) :  "We  have  the  technical  fesalbUlty  to 


make  the  Internal  combustton  engine  eaen- 
Ually  pollution  free."  Mors  to  the  point:  by 
1975  OM  cars  will  meet  ths  Federal  auto 
emission  standards  (based  on  1970-71  cer- 
tification procedures):  and  the  goal  for  1980 
is  "to  eliminate  all  pollution  from  our 
vehicles." 

They  are  going  to  need  two  big  assists:  the 
oil  companies  have  to  get  the  lead  out  ot 
their  gasoline;  Oovernment  must  stick  to 
technically  and  economically  feasible  stand- 
ards and  apply  them  to  all  cars. 

Thus,  promises  Cole,  given  the  necessary 
evolutionary  time  and  the  benefit  of  Govexn- 
ment  exercLslng  responsible  common  sense, 
the  automobile  is  not  going  to  be  a  part  of 
the  problem.  What  bothers  us,  however,  is 
thet  it  begins  to  look  as  though,  when  tt 
oomes  to  automobiles  and  airplanes,  we  tax- 
payers and  Government  referees  operating 
on  misinformation  have  been  pumping  a  lot 
of  time  and  money  into  the  wrong  parte  of 
tbe  problem.  And.  as  part  of  that,  who's 
going  to  be  answerable  a  few  years  from  now 
when  tbe  cor  Is  clean  and  the  aircraft  are 
clean  and  tbe  pollution  is  stUI  Just  as  bad 
as  it  Is  today? 

Continued  U.S.  world  leadership  In  avia- 
tion, imperiled  by  massive  attack  by  ill- 
informed  conservationists  and  politically 
swayed  economic  prophets  of  doom.  Is  right 
now  at  stoke  ba  the  Senate  prepares  to  vote 
on  a  t390  million  appropriation  that  would 
keep  alive  the  development  of  the  super- 
Bonlo  transport  airliner. 

The  stuttering  history  of  the  UJ3.  SST, 
which  began  11  years  ago,  and  to  which 
"finis"  appeared  Imminent  five  months  ago, 
suddenly  gained  new  life  on  April  1,  1970, 
with  appointment  of  William  M.  Magruder  as 
director  of  SST  development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

In  thai  short  Interim  the  47-year-old  Air 
Force  veteran,  engineer  and  aircraft  industry 
execntlve  appears  to  have  turned  tbe  tide 
until  today  there  is  a  chance  that  develop- 
ment will  continue  on  tbe  aircraft. 

Magruder.  whose  engaging  grin  does  not 
mask  his  dedication  to  the  SST.  has  already 
converted  many  of  the  critics  singly  by 
applying  logic  to  the  problem.  To  latwr  lead- 
ers he  talked  in  terms  of  Jobs  the  SST  pro- 
gram would  provide  (150.000).  T>3  the  con- 
servationists he  presented  the  results  of 
studies  demonstrating  that  the  SST^  sonic 
boom  would  cause  no  harm  to  human,  ani- 
mal or  marine  life,  nor  would  tt  pose  a  threat 
of  damage  to  property. 

These  some  studies,  be  told  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  critical  conservationist  organiza- 
tdons,  show  that  the  SST  will  not,  as  charged, 
"pollute  the  upper  atmosphere  In  such  a  way 
as  may  result  In  terrible  alteratlotis  of  global 
weather." 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Magruder 
said  there  is  absolutely  no  sclenrtflc  Justifica- 
tion for  their  statement  that  the  SST  "will 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  present  aircraft 
because  of  severe  problems  of  metal  fatigue, 
landing  speed.  vUlblllty  and  maneuver- 
ablllty."  The  fact  is  that  the  SST  will  be 
built  of  titanium  which  Is  stronger  than 
steel.  Its  landing  speed  will  be  similar  to 
many  of  the  present  air  carrier  Jets,  It  will 
be  instrument  controlled  all  the  way.  and 
it  will  be  the  beneflclary  of  a  greatly  Im- 
proved olr  tr&fflc  control  system  now  being 
automated  and  expanded  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing growth  In  air  traffic 

To  other  environmental  critics.  Magruder 
pointed  out  that  the  SST  is  the  only  aircraft 
development  program  ever  undertaken  with 
noise  limitations  written  Into  the  contract. 
In  interviews  with  Govemvxcnt  Mxecutive, 
he  sold:  "The  SST  engines  (produced  by 
General  Electric)  will  be  amoke-free,  and 
powerful  enough  to  take  the  airplane  to 
altitude  quickly  to  reduce  the  sound  ovtr 
the  community. 

"Overall."  be  continued,  "the  airplane  1« 
one  of  the  moat  land-oonservatlve  forms  of 


transportation.  Airports  consume  far  laas 
real  estate  than  Is  required  for  highways  or 
railways.  New  airports  will  undoubtedly  be 
designed  to  contain  most  of  the  objectionable 
noise  of  aircraft  operations  wiLhln  their 
traundaries."  Magruder  added : 

"Thoee  of  u»  who  believe  In  the  SST  pro- 
gram also  live  on  this  earth  and  shore  the 
environment  and  we  have  ssked  many  of  tbe 
same  questions  certain  eoologists  ore  ^^fc^"ff 
today.  Only  we  asked  them  several  yean  ago, 
and  the  program  has  moved  forward  with 
assurances  from  the  best  scientific  counsel 
available  to  the  Government  tliat  any  ad- 
verse effects  to  the  weather  or  from  radiation 
are  very  unlikely." 

But  since  some  uncertainty  does  exist, 
Magruder  has  created  an  expanded  environ- 
mental and  noise  research  program  repre- 
senting about  #27  million  In  ongoing  or  new 
research  activities  by  varioiu  Government 
agencl'*^,  plus  formation  of  two  commmees — 
the  SPT'  Environmental  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Community  Noise  Council — to  explore 
further.  Both  of  these  councils  are  chaired 
by  highly  competent  people — Dr.  Myron 
lyibus.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  who  heads  tbe 
Environmental  CotincU,  and  Dr.  Leo  Bcranek, 
general  manager  and  chief  scientist  of  Bolt, 
Beranek  and  Newman  Inc.,  the  eminent  New 
York  psych  oacoustios  firm.  Each  chairman 
has  available  13  highly  regarded  experts  In 
the  areas  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  radia- 
tion, weather  and  noise. 

Relevant  to  the  noise  issue,  Magruder 
says:  "The  SST  Boeing  is  proposing  to  buUd 
will  be  about  half  as  annoying  a£  pre&ect  day 
7078  or  DC-88 — the  Internailonal-range  sub- 
sonic Jets.  The  high-pitched  whine  of  tbe 
fan  Jets  of  today  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
SST  becatise  of  the  unique  supersonic  en- 
gine Inlet  and  the  rapid  climb-out  capability 
of  tbe  SST  on  takeoff  will  take  the  airplane 
to  about  twice  the  altitude  today's  jets 
achieve  at  the  three-and-a-half  mUe  point 
from  brake  release.  In  effect,  the  SST  will 
take  the  community  noise  of  today's  jets  and 
confine  it  to  tbe  airport  where  It  belongB." 
The  two  prototype  aircraft,  to  be  built 
within  the  next  two  years,  for  which  the 
8290-mlHion  appropriation  Is  sought  from 
the  Senate  (the  Bouse  has  already  given  Ita 
approval)  must  demonstrate,  among  other 
requtrements.  that  the  airplane  will  meet 
the  stringent  environmental  standards  pre- 
scribed for  It. 

To  "Jet  Set"  syndrome  critics.  Magruder 
points  out:  "The  SST  enables  ub  to  calculate 
distances  tn  time,  not  miles.  Becauoe  of  the 
SSTs  great  speed  (1,800  mpbi  compared,  for 
example,  to  the  747'5  625  miles  an  hour,  one 
airplane  can  carry  more  passengers  on  more 
trips  tn  a  given  period  of  time.  The  SST, 
therefore.  Is  more  productive  and  potentially 
more  profitable,  which  means  that  fares  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  on  subsonic 
aircraft." 

To  economic  crttlca,  including  some  Oon- 
gressmeo  who  complain  that  the  ralson  d'etre 
for  the  SST  is  "Just  so  that  we  can  say  lo 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  that  we  can  fly 
faster  than  you  can,"  Magruder  has  presented 
these  statistics:  "With  no  U.S.  SST  progrmm. 
American  airlines  will  be  forosd.  in  arda  to 
meet  their  competition,  to  Import  tl3  billion 
worth  of  ConcortU  SSTs  (built  Jointly  by 
Great  Britain  and  France) .  With  a  U.S.  SST 
program  we  will  flU  our  own  needs,  plus  ex- 
port of  tlO  bUlion  worth  of  airplanes." 

A  point  on  which  Magruder  feals  very 
strongly  Is  the  criticism  of  Government  "sub- 
sidization" of  the  SST.  He  says:  "We  must 
remember  that  nearly  every  American  oom- 
merclal  tran^Kirt  airplane  has  grown  out 
of  design  and  production  for  the  military. 
Thus  ths  manufacturer  has  paid  for  him,  by 
ths  Government,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  of  ths  airframe,  the  angins  and 
other  components.  Now,  for  tbe  flnt  time,  a 
oonuneroial    transport    la    being    deveicped 
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wlLhout  benefit  of  military  re&e&rcb.  Th«  In- 
dustry simply  cannot  be*r  the  entlta  cost. 
Tbfl  QoTemiaent  should  help." 

The  fRCts  on  Government  "subaidy"  *re 
these; 

The  S5T  program  Is  bela«  caiTl«d  out  as 
A  pATtut^rshlp  between  Govenuoent.  the 
u^aufacturers  aud  the  .lirUnes,  wlcii  each 
kharlng    ibe    ris^    as    well    aa    the    rewards. 

The  C061S  of  the  prototype  derelopmenc 
phase  Is  estimaud  at  «1.3  billion.  The  prime 
contractors,  Boelug  (aircraft),  and  Ceueral 
£l«clrlc  (powerpUnt).  wUl  Invest  about  >3(K> 
miilioa.  Twelve  u.S.  and  14  aon<U.5.  alriUies 
bave  deposited  $22  mUUou  to  assure  112  de- 
Uvery  positions. 

The  Govermncnt  wiU  collect  a  royalty  on 
all  U.3.  SST  Mies  to  recover  all  of  Its  coats 
ptijs  interest  by  delivery  of  the  3(XKh  air- 
plane. Further,  the  Government  BrtU  get  ad- 
ditional return  on  sales  beyond  309.  De- 
livery of  500  airplazies.  predicted  by  1900, 
would  give  the  Government  a  91.1  blUlon 
return  on  Its  investment. 

FUcluii  mcdu  opposition,  doubtle^  in- 
spired by  SST  opponenu  while  the  program 
leadership  before  his  accession  was  le«s  than 
dvnamlc.  Magruder  has  been  heartened  by 
developmeuLs.  He  says:  "I  would  giiest  the 
press  \s  now  about  50-50.  And  that's  50 
percent  better  than  It  was  two  months  ago  " 
Be  didn't  say  that  this  might  be  so  because 
he  has  bad  several  off -the- record  sessions 
with  editors  and  reporters. 

Ma^udcr  came  to  Waahln^on  from  the 
post  of  Deputy  Director  of  Commercial  En- 
gioeering  for  bocieheed  (where  be  doubt- 
lessly made  considerably  more  money  than 
the  new  job  pays).  In  WasAlngton  be  found 
(to  his  honest  surprise)  two  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  high  school  classmates — John  D. 
Ehrlichman  and  H.  R.  UaJdeman — both 
very  top-level  aides  to  President  NUon.  Thlf 
acquiiintanceshlp  probably  baa  not  Impeded 
hu  access  to  the  White  House.  iThe  SST 
program  was  taken  out  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion AdJiLimstraLlon  (PAA)  and  pUced  di- 
rectly under  Department  of  Transportation 
Secretary  John  Volpe.  What  this  appears  to 
add  up  to  U  that  Magruder  reports  to  Volpe 
and  tbrough  him  directly  to  the  White 
House.) 

Magruder  has  another,  unique  handle  on 
the  situation  He  Is  a  Fellow  In  and  pu: 
p.'-eaident  of  the  intematlooal  Society  of  Ex- 
pcrlmenial  Test  Pllota.  The  French  chief  test 
p.lot  of  the  Concorde,  and  his  British  coun- 
terp&n,  are  also  "members  of  the  lodge." 
Magruder  talks  to  them  via  trans-Atlantic 
telephone  almost  weekly.  The  trio  compares 
progress.  Tbtu  Magruder  knows  almost  as 
much  about  the  Concorde  as  the  other  t-AO. 
Reportedly,  he  will  fly  the  Concord*  himself 
sometime  In  the  future. 

Magruder's  approach  to  the  Job  went.  In 
his  own  words,  thusly:  "Before  accepting 
Secretary  Volpe'x  Invitation  to  direct  the 
SST  program.  I  spent  feveraJ  months  aalta- 
fylng  myaelf  that  the  development  of  a 
stiperaonlc  trmasport  waa  a  wise,  produc- 
tive, and  altogether  fruitful  venture  for  the 
two  participants,  the  Ooremment  and  the 
avltttloa  Industry. 

**I  made  a  complete  review  of  the  SST  con- 
flguratlon  with  NASA.  I  talked  with  every 
major  tJ.S.  airline  prealdent,  most  of  the  in- 
ternational airline  presidents,  and  members 
of  their  staffs,  t  reviewed  the  major  Air 
Force  program  contracts  and  project  con- 
trol procedures  at  Wright -Patterson  AFB,  for 
lessons  learned  on  progranu  like  the  P-111 
and  C-S,  the  F-15  and  B-1.  I  went  over  the 
SST  program  with  other  airframe  manufac- 
turers to  ascertain  their  moral  and  technical 
support.  FlnaDy,  I  reviewed  the  British  - 
Freneb  ConeonU  program  with  their  gov- 
ernment-industry leaders  to  asseaa  the  Tla- 
bUlty  of  that  program  and  get  a  better  sense 
of  Its  timing. 

T  found  our  configuration  is  a  good  one. 
wltb  a  ai  to  77  percent  economic  advantage 
to  Che  ftlrUnea   over  the  Concorde.  Airline 


support  for  our  program  la  lOO  percent.  The 
report  that  the  alrUnes  wish  the  SST  would 
go  away  Just  plain  Isn't  true.  An  tn-servlce 
date  of  1978  is  ooosldered  by  the  airlines  to 
be  good  timing  Tno  SST  will  meet  airline 
needs  for  mcrea^sed  productivity  in  that  time 
frame,  and  still  allow  the  airlines  to  recover 
from  their  heavy  Investmeuu  in  prior  air- 
craft purchases. 

"These  findings  comprise  the  foundation 
oo  which  I  agreed  to  pick  up  and  carry  for- 
ward the  airectjon  of  the  prototype  pro- 
gram. At  present  we  are  about  midway  in  th^ 
prototype  development  phase  which  wtU  be 
completed  in  calendar  year  1073." 

Discussing  passenger  comfort.  Magruder 
sEiid:  "The  prime  comfort  feature  is,  of 
course,  the  sharply  reduced  transit  time. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  human  body 
begins  to  show  dlsues-s  when  sitting  dura- 
Uon  time  exceeds  four  hours.  With  the  SST. 
the  five  to  thirteen  hour  transoceanic  flights 
of  today  will  be  cut  drastically;  many  major 
city  pairs  will  be  four  hours  apart,  or  less. 
by  SST. 

"The  aims,  stereo  recordings  and  lounges 
provided  on  today's  Jets."  be  continued,  "ar? 
featurea  designed  to  distract  the  passenger 
from  the  fact  that  travel  is  a  necessary  but 
not  a  very  luifliling  use  of  one's  time.  The 
SST  affords  the  traveler  the  most  attracuve 
of  all  comfort  factors — short  duration  expo- 
sure to  the  confinement  of  Qight." 

Returning  to  the  economic  Issue.  Magru- 
der said:  "The  assumption  Is  that  because 
the  free  world  airlines  buy  about  B4  percent 
of  their  JeU  from  the  U.S..  thl^  large  share  of 
the  aluminum  subsonic  civil  aircraft  market 
n*ould  couunue  to  be  American -dominated 
This  isn't  necessarily  so.  I  have  done  some 
n.arketing  of  conunerclal  aircraft  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  airline  executives  make  their 
purchases  only  after  careful  examination  of 
the  manufacturers'  'family'  of  ailrcraft. 

"Hiere  are  logics  of  economy  implicit  in 
single-source  purchasing.  The  European 
aviation  'cartel'  could  become  such  a  source. 
With  the  Concorde  on  the  blue-ribbon  inter- 
national routes,  a  twln-eoglne  2S0-passenger 
low-cost  airbus  for  high  density  domestic 
routes,  and  the  .Vercure  for  the  DC~9  and  737 
OLirkec.  the  French/British  industry  would 
be  in  good  position  to  challenge  the  U.S. 
n-.'laLlon  industry.  Considering  that  the  civil 
aircrEift  market  represents  a  100  bllltoo  dollar 
business  |ln  the  next  20  years)  It'i  not  sur- 
prising that  other  nations  would  be  willing 
to  compete  aggressively  for  a  larger  piece  ol 
the  acti'jn. " 

An  airplane  of  the  US.  SST*s  capablliuee. 
Magruder  s^ld.  Is  not  only  economically 
practical  "but  virtually  essential  in  a  grow- 
ing world  with  a  large  consumer  appcute  for 
air  transportation."  Continuing:  'The  SSTs 
great  redeeming  value  is  lu  greaur  produc- 
tivity. While  the  U.S.  3707  has  about  two- 
thirds  the  passenger  capacity  of  the  747.  It 
wUl  be  nearly  twice  as  productive.  Ita  ability 
to  earn  revenue  will  be  about  double  the 
work  capacity  of  the  747.  The  improvements 
in  productivity  that  come  with  aucceedlng 
generations  of  aircraft  are  what  enable  air- 
lines to  accommodate  travel  growth  require- 
ments, maintain  favorable  departure  and 
arrival  schedules  and.  most  Important,  sta- 
bilise fares  in  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  costs. 

"By  1985  the  International  traffic  levels — 
the  traffic  SSTs  can  carry  without  violating 
overland  supersonic  flight  restrictions — will 
equal  the  total  free  world  traffic  today.  If 
productivity  hadnt  kept  pace  with  demand, 
we  would  need  nearly  300.000  DC-Ss  In  the 
early  1980." 

The  SST.  said  Magruder.  Is  clearly  designed 
to  meet  future  needs  of  travelers,  airlines 
and  the  nation.  To  continue  the  current  pro- 
totjrpe  development  program,  with  the  en- 
vironmental safeguards  Implicit  In  it,  he  de- 
clared, "is  also  the  best  assurance  we  can 
give  to  ourselves  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  supersonic  air  transportation  will 
not  dlatresa  the  quality  of  Ufe  or  further 


blemJ&h  what  astronaut  Prank  Borman  so 
aptly  described  as  'the  good  earth,  an  oasis 
In  space.'  " 

The  2707  will  be  bigger,  faster,  and  will 
carry  more  fore-paying  pa&sengers  In  greater 
comfort,  and  with  commercial  aircraft  safety, 
than  the  Concorde.  Magruder  aald,  adding: 
"Without  a  U-S.  SST.  however,  the  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TD-144  would  be  the  fastest 
planes  in  the  commercial  skies.  Airlines  will 
buy  them  and  people  will  fly  on  them," 

As  far  as  "sharing  the  wealth"  goes,  the 
2707  win.  Boeing  ultimately  win  suboontract 
at  least  00  percent  of  the  fabrication  work. 
As  of  mid-year  more  than  »1S0  miUlon  in 
subcontracts  had  already  been  let  by  th« 
Seattle-based  company  to  companies  in  36 
sta^eii.  plus  two  In  Canuda. 

To  the  dlspaaslonate  guy  on  the  sldelluea 
a  few  truths  become  self-evident: 

There  are  very  few,  if  any.  land  areas  over 
which  the  SST  would  fly  at  superaonlc  speed. 
Further,  once  an  SST  reached  supersonic 
speed  It  would  be  at  such  a  high  altitude 
that  the  sonic  boom  which  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  land  or  water  surfaces  wovild  be 
greatly  reduced  from  the  sonic  booms  cre- 
ated by  military  aircraft  with  which  the 
public  is  familiar. 

Abandonment  of  the  US.  SST  program 
would  not  prevent  supersonic  fllghta  at  the 
60,000-foot  alUtude  where  the  SSTs  wlU  fly, 
because  both  the  Concorde  and  the  Soviet 
TU-144  will  cruise  at  the  same  altitude. 

The  tbreefold  increaae  in  flight  speed  wUl 
provide  opportunity  for  International  com- 
muting.  As  an  example,  a  passenger  oould 
leave  the  U.S.  at  8  a.m.,  fly  to  Europe,  spend 
eight  hours  there,  and  rettim  to  the  US.  at 
10  pjn.  the  same  evening. 

So  this  Is  the  plane  that  BUi  Magruder. 
whom  a  few  engineers  In  Industry  looked  up- 
on as  the  "the  upstart  test  pilot  who  went 
and  got  an  aeronautical  engineering  degree." 
is  trying  to  get  built.  For  the  record,  he 
Joined  Doiiglas  Aircraft  when  he  left  the  Air 
Force  in  1956.  in  '60  he  was  named  Chief  En- 
gineering Test  PUot.  In  that  Job  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  reducing  the  landing  field 
length  requirements  for  the  DC-flP  by  1,000 
feet.  He  vaa  Director  of  Market  Development 
for  Advanced  Systeou  and  Research  Pro- 
grams when  he  left  in  1063  to  Join  Lockheed. 
where  he  was  afialgned  as  Chief  Research  and 
Test  Engineer  and  Project  for  the  SST.  In 
1067  be  was  SST  Assistant  General  Manager 
when  the  Government  contract  for  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  prototype  was  awarded  to 
Boeing. 

Magruder  has  logged  more  than  6,000  fly- 
ing botirs — 4,000  of  them  in  Jets.  He  has 
piloted  144  different  kinds  of  aircraft.  In- 
cluding 63  transport*  and  10  helicopters.  He 
15  an  Associate  Fellow  of  the  American  In- 
fititute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  won 
the  Iven  C.  Klncheloe  Award  for  his  work  on 
theDC-8. 

THX  socHG  arosT 

Bob  Wltblngton  Is  "the  SST  man  from 
Boeing."  He  is  very  high  on  Its  chances  for 
suocasa. 

H.  W.  (Bob>  Wltblngton  has  been  an  en- 
gineering executive  at  Boeing  since  he  Joined 
the  company  In  1041.  He  is  a  oompany  vlc« 
president  and  become  General  Manager  of 
the  company's  Superaonic  Transport  Division 
on  March  0.  1067.  In  a  recent  tnterrlew  with 
GoDemment  Kxtcuttve,  he  summed  up  pro^ 
ress: 

'T  think  one  of  the  moat  signincant  things 
is  the  technical  stability  our  design  has 
maintained  over  the  last  year  and  half.  We 
have  been  working  more  than  a  dooen  years 
on  the  SST,  and  during  most  of  that  time  al- 
most every  conflgurotton  we  had  gradually 
seemed  to  get  worse  the  more  we  worked  on 
It.  This  one  has  stayed  good  all  the  way  and 
In  some  places  has  even  Improved  We  know 
where  we  are  technically  and  we  are  realty 
ready  to  go  wltb  the  prototypea." 

Wltblngton    said    the    full-scale   moekup. 
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with  tolerances  of  plus  or  minus  one  thirty- 
Mcondth  of  an  inch,  has  made  possible  test- 
ing of  sysuma  that  will  go  into  the  pro- 
totypes. "So,"  he  explained,  "when  we're 
ready  to  build  the  prototypes  we  can  simply 
take  the  systems  out  of  the  moekup  and 
move  them  Into  the  airplanes.  This  will  save 
at  least  a  year — and  money." 

"We  are,"  be  continued,  "ahead  of  sched- 
ule and  under  budget.  All  the  ma}or  subcon- 
tracts ore  on  board  and  drawings  for  the 
first  two  planes  have  gone  to  the  shop.  Our 
technical  manpower  Is  at  full  strength,  wltb 
3,583  people  In  the  engineering  department," 
Wltblngton  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
over.>eas  gales  oi  the  SST:  '-We  need  them  to 
moke  the  program  an  economic  success.  Right 
now,  commercial  transports  ore  one  of  the 
very  few  kinds  of  manufactured  products  In 
which  the  U.S.  still  has  a  marked  edge  In  the 
world  market." 

In  re  the  environmental  critics,  Wiihington 
sold:  "It's  popular  these  days  to  attack  a 
great  many  things  on  environmental  grounds, 
and  a  lot  of  these  things  should  be  attacked 
because  we've  got  to  stop  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment.  In  the  case  of  the  SST. 
though,  the  critics  simply  have  the  »Tong 
whipping  boy." 

Regarding  charges  that  the  SST  would 
magnify  the  already -dangerous  congestion  on 
the  airways  and  airports.  Wlthington  said: 
■I  guess  you  could  call  it  that.  But  If  any- 
one Is  suggesUng  thai  the  SST  will  com- 
pound the  congestion,  he  Is  still  talking 
about  the  wrong  whipping  boy.  ThU  airplane 
wlU  fly  at  60,000  feet  and  above.  This  Is  a 
complete  new  chunk  of  airspace,  so  we 
actually  will  be  helping  to  alleviate  the  air- 
ways congestion  problem. 

"As  far  as  airports  are  concerned,  obvious- 
ly we'll  have  to  go  Into  the  same  traffic 
pattern  as  other  aircraft.  But  the  SST's  short 
time  01  flight  will  give  us  on  opportunity  for 
wholly  different  schedules  in  terms  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival  times. 

"You  know."  Wltblngton  concluded,  "there 
were  equally  unrealistic  criticisms  from  some 
Congressmen  when  we  were  introducing  the 
B-17  Flying  Fortresa  in  World  War  U.  Some 
Congresemen  opposed  ouythmg  bigger  than 
iwo-engme  planes  because  'there  would  be 
too  many  eggs  in  one  basket."  Then  when  we 
were  going  from  piston  engines  to  Jets  for 
commercial  travel,  there  were  scare  stories 
atMut  what  would  happen  If  we  tried  to 
break  the  so-called  sonic  barrier.  All  those 
crlttcums  faded  away  promptly  as  soon  as 
the  airplanes  had  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves. I  expect  the  same  thing  will  happen 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  SST  once  we've  got 
It  in  the  air  and  demonstrated  what  it  can 
do." 

JJ.».   SST  TXCHNOtOOICAL   tZttZFTTB 

Technical  advancements  resulting  from  the 
SST  program  will  bring  about  improvements 
in  prtxlucts  used  by  consumers  and  Industry 
in  the  future  Just  as  investments  in  research 
and  development  made  in  previous  years 
have  paid  off  In  the  products  in  use  today. 

The  widespread  use  of  alumlntmi  aa  a 
common  material  tn  automobiles,  building 
materials  and  consumer  products  was  made 
poBsible  through  the  development  of  this 
material  for  aircraft  structure  tn  the  10305 
snd  19409.  The  SST  will  make  possible  "similar 
exploitations  of  tltonKun  where  high- 
strength,  light-weight,  high -temperature 
materials  are  required.  Industrial  uses  will 
include  high  temperature  processing  equip- 
ment In  food,  petroleum  and  chemical  In- 
dustries; components  for  internal  combusti- 
ble engines  on  tomorrow's  automobiles,  such 
as  afterburners  tn  the  exhaust  syetems  to 
reduce  the  level  of  poUutanta:  improvements 
In  home  and  industrial  beating  equipment: 
and  marine  applications. 

Man's  progress  has  been  paced  by  the  de- 
velopment, control  nnd  efficient  use  of  energy. 
The  progress  from  animal  power,  to  steam 
power,   to   the   Internal   combustion   engine 


and  finally  to  the  high  performance  aircraft 
engines  in  use  on  today's  Jot  aircraft  has 
made  possible  man's  achievement  in  many 
other  areas.  The  use  of  llghi-welghl  high- 
energy  producing  equipment  has  brought 
about  the  development  of  man's  present 
transportation  systems. 

The  improved  burner  technology  resulting 
m  the  high  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the 
SSTs  GE-A  engine  will  make  possible  more 
efficient,  smokeless  powerplants. 

The  development  of  automated  flight  con- 
trol systems  will  make  automated  control 
systenis  possible  for  automobile  and  truck 
traffic  of  tomorrow's  cities. 

The  total  scope  of  the  advancements  of 
technology  resulting  from  the  SST  program 
is  only  beginning  to  be  realised.  The  effect 
of  the  benefits  of  these  Improvements  m 
technology  wlU  soon  be  felt  in  the  U  S. 
economy. 

The  long  term  benefits  are  impossible  to 
predict  at  this  time.  However,  past  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  tngenmty  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  In  the  application  of  tech- 
nological Improvement  is  virtually  unlimited. 

THE  WAMJLT   TaTB 

Even  the  official  Department  of  Trans- 
portation biography  doesn't  tell  what  the 
middle  Initial  "M."  stands  for  In  William  M. 
Magruder.  He  was  asked  If  there  l£  any  rea- 
son for  this  "secrecy."  He  replied:  "None  at 
all.  It  stands  for  Marshall,  and  thereon 
hangs  a  tale  often  told  In  our  family. 

"My  grandmother  was  brought  uo  In  Mnr- 
sball  Hall,  Va..  which  is  named  for  John  Mar- 
shall. Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  My 
grandfather  was  brought  up  a  short  distance 
away  at  Mt.  Vernon  by  a  foster  parent,  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  a  descendant  of  George 
Washington  who.  Incidentally,  w&a  also  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice." 

Other  Ihnbs  of  the  family  free: 

Magruder's  father.  Maj.  Gen.  Bruce 
Magruder.  served  imder  Pershing  In  World 
War  I.  and  later  formed  and  commanded 
the  first  armored  division  to  exist  In  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Magruder's  brother.  Bruce,  is  a  Colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Magruder  himself  started  down  the  miU- 
t,-iry  road,  flying  B-17b  and  B-20s  in  World 
War  n.  From  1940  to  1054  he  served  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Flight  Teat  Division  at  Wnght- 
Patterson  AFB  (Ohio)  and  at  the  nigbt 
Test  C-enter.  Edwards  AFB  < Calif.).  As  both 
pilot  and  engineer,  he  supervised  the  engi- 
neering and  eval\iat«d  the  performance  of 
m-iny  aircraft.  Including  the  B-57.  XB-sa, 
C-124,  F-ae.  C-133  and  H-19-  From  1954 
until  1956,  he  was  B-S2  Test  T^sk  Force 
Commander  at  Edwards.  He  held  the  rank  of 
Captain  when  he  left  USAF  to  Join  Douglas 
Aircraft. 

His  intimates  believe  that  Magruder  felt 
there  was  not  enough  of  a  further  challeng* 
In  a  military  career. 


THE  NEW  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
Nation's  approximately  2.500  colleges  and 
universities  will  open  their  doors  lor  an- 
other academic  year  this  month.  A  large 
majority  of  them  will  carry  on  their 
traditional  functiotLs  of  teaching  and 
scholarship  in  an  orderly  fashion.  But  the 
experience  ol  the  past  few  years  tells  us 
that  on  a  relatively  small  number  of 
campuses,  a  destructive  minority  will 
talce  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  at- 
tempt to  inflict  Its  ideals  on  the  majority 
by  force  and  criminal  acts  of  violence. 

Mr  President,  on  September  14.  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PiRCY) .  sent  an  open  letter  to 
college  and  university  students,  faculty 
and  administrators  in  his  State  which  I 


think  merits  the  attention  of  us  all.  In  an 
appeal  for  tolerance  and  reason  on  cam- 
pus, Senator  Pehct  bluntly — and  accu- 
rately, in  my  view — describes  the  mood  of 
the  country  and  urges  the  academic  com- 
munity to  work  to  prevent  violence  and 
the  unwelcome  intrusions  into  campus 
affairs  that  violence  would  tn\ite. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  PEncr's  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

UNrrco  States  8«nati:. 
Wiuhington.  DC.  September  t4.  1970. 
Ak  Open  LEnm  to  Cai-i-Ecc  and  UNivcasm 
Students.  Faccltt,  and  ADsirmsTaAToaa 
C)   IixiNQia : 
As  a  new  scademlc  year  opens.  I  want  Co 
share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  why 
I  believe  the  next  lew  months  will  be  crucial 
ones   m   determining  the   future   course   of 
higher  education  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  many  cam- 
puses are  In  ferment.  That  would  belabor  the 
obvious.  Nor  would  I  presume  to  preserllM 
specific  remedies  for  the  situation  on  your 
own  campus.  I  realize  that  different  situa- 
tions require  different  responses,  and  despite 
my  service  on  ihe  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating campus  disorders.  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  Imbued  with  any  special  insight  thac  has 
eluded  educational  eiiperts  from  New  York  to 
Calllornia. 

Moreover.  I  am  confident  that  the  over- 
wbelnung  majority  of  the  approximately  80 
college  and  university  campuses  In  Illinois 
vrtll  adapt  themselves  to  a  changing  society 
within  the  flexible  framework  of  the  Con- 
stltuUon.  Only  a  comparatively  email  num- 
ber is  likely  to  attract  the  headlines  through 
their  exces&es.  but  this  potentially  explosive 
minority  has  become  a  major  sotirce  of  con- 
cern throughout  the  stale  and  the  nation. 

As  a  United  States  Senator  from  your  state. 
I  believe  X  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  public  at  large  In  lUinols  and  of  the 
federal  government  toward  campus  unrest. 

Without  debating  the  merlu  of  the  prevail- 
ing attitudes,  let  me  oonclwdy  and  candidly 
summarize  them.  In  my  view,  both  the  gen- 
eral public  and  public  officials  are.  in  words  I 
have  beard  a  thousand  times,  "fed-up."  Their 
patience  is  exhausted.  The  majority  wants 
order  restored  to  our  campuses,  by  whatever 
means,  and  it  is  no  longer  interested  in  what 
It  considers  to  be  esoteric  debates  over  "re- 
sponsiveness." or  "relevance"  or  "social  con- 
scloiisnesB."  Perhaps  you  sensed  this  during 
the  summer  recesa.  so  I  may  be  telling  you 
something  you  already  know. 

X  am  presenting  the  situation  to  you  very 
bluntly,  however,  t>ecause,  as  I  assess  it.  the 
non-vlcilent  elements  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  have  two  choices  open  to 
them. 

They  can  permit  relatively  few  radicals, 
bent  on  ^ii^nt»nging  the  overall  temper  of  the 
country,  to  control  their  deetlnlee.  By  their 
mute  approval,  they  will  In  many  Instanoea 
be  responsible  for  the  transforming  of  cam- 
puses Into  armed  camps. 

Or.  they  can  decide,  as  the  largest  com- 
poDoDt  in  the  academic  comroupity.  that 
ihelr  Institutions  will  remain  open.  They 
can  choose  to  shape  their  own  futtirea.  rath- 
er ttukn  having  them  determined  by  external 
forces. 

It  is  an  indlaputable  fact  that  no  free 
society  can  ever  deploy  sufficient  numbers 
of  pol'.cemen  or  guardsmen  to  put  down  an 
irreaponslble  citizenry  without  resorting  to 
repressive  measures  and  sacrificing  individ- 
ual liberty  and  freedom.  The  majority  of 
our  citizens  must  be  committed  lo  the  pres- 
ervation of  order,  ctr  there  wUl  be  chaos. 
That  is  as  true  of  the  campua  society  ai  It 
Is  of  society  at  large. 
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Qult«  properly,  I  believe.  Institutions  of 
btgber  learning  resent  outride  Inrolvement 
Id  Uieir  affftlrs.  They  believe  tbat  sell-gor- 
emmenc  cad  work  If  allowed  co  flourlab  In 
an  atmosphere  oT  tolerance  and  reason. 

But  on  many  campusen  today.  Intolerance 
and  Irrationality  have  grown  to  alarming 
pTDportlODS.  Blfisca  and  obscene  chants  bury 
the  words  of  a  speaker  representing  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Meaningless  slogans 
camouflage  an  absc  nee  of  Independen  t 
thought.  Non-negoUable  demands  destroy 
any  effort  at  negotiation.  CtTlllty  Is  a  lost 
art.  Acts  of  terrorism — bombings,  snipping^, 
burnings — are  regarded  as  acceptable  ezprea- 
slons  of  free  speecb. 

Perhaps  most  aisilluslonin«  of  all.  few 
voices  within  the  academic  population  are 
raised  in  protest.  Most  of  those  who  do  not 
condone  such  beharlor — «  majority,  I  would 
surmise,  albeit  a  Ehrlnklng  one — acqtilesce 
in  It.  Rarely  does  one  hear  a  distinction  made 
between  laudable  ends  and  deplorsble — or 
criminal — means. 

Some  moderates  speak  deepalrliigly  of 
their  Inability  to  Influence  the  direction  of 
American  Institutions,  snd  eepeclally  gov- 
ernmeot.  by  working  "within  the  system." 
X  take  strong  exception  to  this  attitude.  Aa 
evidence  that  such  defeatism  Is  unwarrant- 
ed. I  would  point  to  voter  registration  In 
the  South,  the  Impact  of  the  McCarthy  cam- 
paign in  New  Hampshire,  the  present  policy 
of  a  steady  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia,  the  new  wlllingnesa 
In  the  Congress  to  thoroughly  scrutinize 
military  expenditurea  and  an  Increasing  na- 
tional commitment  to  preservation  of  our 
environment.  The  academic  community  has 
played  b  major  role  in  bringing  about  each 
of  these  historic  developments,  and  other 
iimllar  examples  could  be  found. 

Tet.  let  me  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  campus  opinion  cannot  quickly 
and  drastically  alter  the  course  of  a  complex 
society  conzlstlDg  of  more  thsn  200  million 
people.  The  fact  remains  that  the  non-vtolent 
elements  can — and  must — be  instruments  of 
orderly,  appropriate  change  in  their  campus 
societies.  To  argxte  that  a  numerical  majority 
must  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  Ita  Institutions 
disappear  In  Oames.  clubs,  and  bullets.  Is 
wholly  Illogical. 

If  radicals — on  the  left  or  the  right. 
Weathermen  or  Mlnutemen — gain  control  of 
life  on  a  campus,  responsibility  for  such  a 
takeover  is  not  theirs  alone.  It  must  be  shared 
by  thoee  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity who  retreat  Into  silence,  and  thereby 
give  their  Uiclt  suthorlzatlon  to  the  most 
destructive  element  in  their  society. 

Both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right  employ  violence  for  a  single  purpose — 
to  encourage  repressive  measures  by  govern- 
ment. The  radical  right  wants  repression  aa 
an  end  In  itself  because  of  Its  distrust  of  the 
democratic  process,  clrll  liberties  and  estab- 
lished law  enforcement  processes.  The  radical 
left  wants  repression  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing a  revolution  of  class  warfare  that  wlU 
destroy  society  as  we  know  It. 

To  stand  up  against  those  who  would 
substitute  force  for  .•eason  on  our  campuses 
will  mean  Inconvenience  and  may  require 
courage-  But  moderates  must  Join  together 
to  stem  the  tide  of  campus  violence  by  firmly 
stating  that  they  will  not  permit  It.  U  they 
abdicate  their  responsibility ,  in  all  likelihood 
they  will  Invite  swift  and  unwelcome  intru- 
sions into  their  affairs  by  the  heavy  hand  of 
government.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  given 
the  choice  between  anarchy  and  repression, 
government  will  always  choose  repression. 
And  even  a  free  people  will  support  such 
measures,  abhorrent  ss  they  might  be. 

My  plea.  then,  is  not  for  less  involvement 
In  matters  of  public  policy.  We  in  govern- 
ment desperately  need  the  contributions  of 
young  people  and  academicians.  Nor  do  I  urge 
anyone  to  refrain  from  expressing  himself 
on  the  obligations  and  the  functioalng  of  hu 


institution.  Colleges  and  universities  are  not 
exempt  from  the  flaws  that  scar  the  other 
segments  of  our  society. 

But  I  am  earnestly  suggesting  that  all 
members  ol  the  acodenUc  community  lu  lUi- 
nois  dedicate  themselves  to  insuring  peace 
on  their  campuses  in  this  academic  year. 
With  a  strong  commitment  to  non-violence, 
you  can  rescue  your  instltutioos  from  an 
ot»creperous  minority  who  would  sacritloe 
your  right  to  teach  and  to  learn  to  further 
their  own  ultimate  interests — interesu  that 
you  do  not  share  no  matter  how  they  are 
disguised. 

The  future  of  this  nation  la  inextricably 
linked  to  the  future  of  its  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. With  the  stakes  so  high.  Americans 
wlU  not  and  cannot  permit  these  institutions 
to  cease  their  operations. 

The  key  question  is  whether  the  campusiss 
will  function  as  centers  of  free  Inquiry,  gov- 
erned by  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  as 
strongholds  ol  anarchy,  marked  by  riot  and 
repression.  In  large  measure,  the  moderate 
majority  holds  the  answer — and  It  must  be 
decisive. 

Sincerely. 

Chulbs  H.  Pikct, 
United  States  Senator. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 1969,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
passed  away.  The  Senate  and  the  Nation 
have  not  been  the  same  since.  One  year 
later.  In  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  scene  of  many 
dramatic  moments  in  the  history  of  this 
body,  several  hundred  friends  gathered 
to  pay  memorial  tribute  to  this  great 
American  whom  President  Nixon  00 
rightly  described  as  'one  of  a  kind." 

The  evening  was  sponsored  by  the 
Everett  McKinley  Dlrit.'ien  Republican 
Ponim.  of  which  Mrs.  Dirksen  la  the 
honorary  president.  The  forum  was  es- 
tablished last  October  1, 1969.  as  a  "living 
memorial"  to  the  Senator  and  presents 
public  discussions  and  debates  on  the 
major  issues  of  the  d&y. 

Representative  Johr  Rhodes  recount- 
ed that  he  had  first  met  Senator  Dlrksen 
in  1952  when  he  came  to  Arizona  to  cam- 
paign for  two  unknown  Republicans  run- 
ning for  national  office  for  the  first  time. 
The  two  "unknowns"  were  Johk  Rhodes 
and  Bamy  Golowaixh.  Representative 
Rhodes  revealed  that  the  196S  Republi- 
can platform  had  been  written  over  one 
weekend  by  Senator  Dlrksen  and  was  one 
of  the  best  platforms  the  GOP  ever  had. 

In  his  eulogy,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  Hugh  Scott, 
who  succeeded  Senator  Dirksen  as  mi- 
nority leader,  described  our  late  col- 
league as  one  who  "had  the  courage  to 
agree  and  the  courage  to  dissent."  Sena* 
tor  Scott  recalled  one  of  the  first  meet- 
ings that  Senate  leaders  had  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  early  1969.  when  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  something  he  intended 
to  carry  out.  Senator  Scott  described 
how  Senator  Diiksen  expressed  disagree- 
ment, wagged  a  finger  at  the  President, 
and  said: 

Mr.  President.  Vm  not  going  to  1st  you 
do  that. 

The  last  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Rep- 
resentative Chahlotti  Reio.  of  Illinois, 
a  close  personal  friend  of  the  Dlrksens. 
She  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  in 
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the  audience  when  she  sang,  without 
benefit  of  accompaniment,  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen's  favorite  song,  "Danny  Boy." 

In  her  brief  but  elo<iuent  response, 
Mrs.  Dirksen  said  that  her  husband  often 
reflected  that  if  he  could  leave  one  legacy 
to  the  people  of  America,  It  would  be 
enthusiasm: 

But  It  must  be  constructive  enthusiasm, 
she  said, 

for  that  is  the  one  thing  that  could  carry 
this  country  to  what  he  always  wanted  It 
to  be. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  indeed  a  moving 
and  fitting  tribute  to  a  friend  and  col- 
league who  became  a  legend  in  his  own 
time,  a  legend  that  grows  brighter  and 
more  inspiring  with  every  passing  day. 


EQUmr  FOR  U.S.  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
in  Tokyo  our  State  Department  is  be- 
ginning consultations  with  the  Japanese 
Government  which  are  ol  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  international 
aviation.  The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  bilateral  treaty 
govemmg  the  landing  rights  of  com- 
mercial charter  flights. 

Charter  transportation  has  become  a 
very  important  element  of  the  interna- 
tional air  transport  system.  It  has  en- 
abled thousands  of  Americans,  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  to 
fly.  to  travel  by  air.  The  development  of 
this  important  mode  of  transportation 
has  been  greatly  impeded,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  up  to  now  each  country  has 
been  petmitted  to  Impose  its  own  uni- 
lateral regulations  or  restrictions  on 
charter  operations.  Despite  the  liberal- 
ity of  our  own  Government  In  granting 
access  to  foreign  charter  operators.  U.S. 
carriers  have  had  great  difficulty  ob- 
taining landing  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries. Again  and  again,  our  carriers  find 
themselves  stymied  by  highly  restrictive. 
anticompetitive,  and  inconsistent  regu- 
lations. Some  coimtries  permit  no  charter 
flights  at  all;  other  permit  only  certain 
limited  types  of  charters:  and  many 
impose  very  severe  quotas  on  charter 
flights.  Recently,  a  number  of  European 
governments  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
forbidding  inclusive  tour  charters  if  the 
price  paid  by  the  tour  participants  is  be- 
low the  minimimi  price  applicable  to 
certain  scheduled  carrier  Inclusive  tour 
services.  Some  countries  will  grant  ac- 
cess to  a  foreign  carrier  only  if  Its  own 
flag  carrier  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
perform  the  flight.  The  rules  change  so 
often  and  so  unpredictably  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  carriers  and  charter  groups 
to  make  firm  plans  or  commitments. 

WhUe  our  State  Department  has  fre- 
quently expressed  concern  over  this 
situation,  it  has  so  far  done  very  little 
to  remedy  it.  To  my  knowledge,  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  with  Japan  are  the  first 
serious  effort  that  has  been  made  to 
establish  treaty  rights  for  charters.  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  effort  will  be 
more  th&n  halfhearted,  and  that  It  will 
be  followed  up  with  similar  negotiations 
with  other  countries. 
'  Last  June  22,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  approved  a  new  statement 
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of  International  air  transportation  pol- 
icy, whlcli  emphasizes  the  major  Impor- 
tance of  charter  operations  to  a  bal- 
anced eystem  of  air  transportation.  One 
of  the  key  recommendations  of  that 
policy  statement  is  that  "the  foreign 
landing  rights  for  charter  services  should 
be  regularized,  aa  free  as  possible  from 
sutjstantlal  restrictions."  The  statement 
goes  on  to  say  that  "intergovernmental 
agreements  covering  the  operation  of 
charter  services  should  be  vigorously 
sought."  In  my  mmd,  Mr.  President,  that 
word  "vigorously"  should  be  under- 
scored, because  unless  our  Government 
pursues  this  goal  "vigorously"  It  will  not 
succeed. 

The  current  Japanese  negotiations  are 
the  first  real  test  of  this  new  policy.  The 
world  will  be  watching  closely  to  see 
Just  how  serious  we  are.  I  certainly  hope 
these  negotiations  bear  fruit,  and  that 
they  will  be  followed  by  similar  negotia- 
tions with  other  foreign  governments. 


DOT  REPORT  CONCEDES  SST  MIGHT 
HARM  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  filed  the  first  draft  of  the 
environmental  report  on  the  SST  re- 
quired bv  the  recently-enacted  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act. 

The  report  acknowledges  that  the  SST 
may  cause  harm  to  the  environment.  But. 
In  general,  the  report  claims  that  the 
amount  of  the  barm  will  be  small,  and 
should  not  be  of  concern  to  us. 

For  example :  The  DOT  concedes  that 
flying  the  SST  may  cause  temperature 
changes  in  the  earth's  climate.  But  It 
states  that  the  changes  "should  not  be 
of  practical  significance  In  temperature 
and  tropical  zones  but  could  be  in  some 
isolated  polar  areas  of  the  world."  Mr. 
President,  it's  hardly  reassuring  to  be 
told  that  the  climate  In  our  part  of  the 
world  will  not  be  affected  too  much,  and 
that  all  we  have  to  worry  about  is  what 
the  temperature  changes  in  the  polar 
regions  may  do  to  the  polar  ice  cap. 

Another  example:  The  report  considers 
the  passible  radiation  hazard  resulting 
from  flying  at  65.000  feet  and  soothingly 
concludes  that  "the  radiation  doses 
which  would  be  received  by  the  passen- 
gers and  the  crew  of  an  SST  should  be 
acceptable."  However,  the  report  condi- 
tions its  finding  that  the  dose  "should  be 
acceptable"  on  the  absence  of  "signifi- 
cant solar  activity." 

The  report  does  say  that  solar  flares 
are  infrequent.  But  do  we  ground  the 
SST's  when  solar  flares  occur?  Or  do  we 
simply  fly  tliem  at  lower  altitudes  and 
Increase  the  strength  of  the  boom?  Or, 
worse  yet.  will  we  continue  to  fly  them 
and  hope  that  most  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  will  be  able  to  tolerate  the  higher 
radiation  dose?  Again,  the  report  la 
hardly  reassuring  on  this. 

Or.  again:  The  report  acknowledges 
that  "SST  sideline  noise  levels  are  higher 
tlian  desired."  but  pomts  out  that  prime 
and  major  research  is  underway  to  bring 
this  problem  under  control.  The  report 
fails  to  note  »hat  one  top  scientific  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson, 
and  Nixon  has  estimated  the  SST's  side- 


line noise  level  as  equivalent  U>  the  sound 
of  30  Jets  taking  off  simultaneously.  The 
report  fails  to  note  that  even  DOT'S  esti- 
mate of  the  sideline  noise  for  the  SST  is 
three  to  four  times  as  loud  as  the  maxi- 
mum now  permitted.  And  the  report  fails 
to  note  that  even  the  ultimate  goal  set  for 
GE  engineers  for  the  sideline  noise  is  112 
decibels,  a  full  40  percent  above  present 
standards.  Clearly,  the  sideline  noise  as- 
sociated with  the  SST  Just  is  not  going  to 
go  away. 

A  potentially  more  serious  noise  prob- 
lem associated  with  sideline  noise  Is  the 
noise  generated  by  the  SST  Just  after 
liftoff.  An  MIT  scientist,  Laurence  Moss, 
has  estimated  that  this  noise  will  prove 
Intolerable  to  residents  In  single-family 
dwellings  living  within  IS  miles  of  a 
heavily-trafllcked  airport,  such  as  J.  F,  K. 
in  New  York;  for  a  somewhat  less  buay 
airport,  such  as  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  the  radius  for  Intoler- 
able noise  levels  is  9  miles.  It  would  cost 
an  average  of  $6,600  i>er  dwelling  to  in- 
sulate one's  home  from  this  type  of 
steady  noise  exposure.  The  DOT  report 
at  least  partially  acknowledges  the  se- 
verity of  this  problem : 

PftUure  to  develop  Improved  noiee  reduc- 
tion devices  that  wUl  slgnlQcanlly  lover 
sideUne  noUe  wlUlout  impairlnf  ecgine  per- 
fomuhnce  migbt  either  cause  a  llmltAtion  on 
the  numtjer  of  alrporu  from  wtilcb  the  SST 
could  operate,  or  expoae  areas  perpeiulicuiar 
to  runways  to  Increafed  nolae. 

nnally.  the  most  obvious  environmen- 
tal intrusion  dealt  with  by  the  report 
is  the  sonic  boom.  The  report  acknowl- 
edges that  If  SST  flights  were  permitted 
over  populated  areas,  this  would  "un- 
doubtedly be  objectionable  to  the  pub- 
lic." If  it  is  that  objectionable,  why  has 
the  DOT  consistently  opposed  congres- 
sional efforts  to  outlaw  SST  flights  over 
populated  areas  at  t)Oom -producing 
speeds?  And  why  did  President  Nixon 
say  on  television  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
by  19B0  we  will  be  able  to  go  from  Wash- 
ington to  lios  Angeles  In  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  President  said: 

That'B  how  fast  we'll  iM  moviag  with  the 
hew  planes  that  will  be  available  then. 

This  is  an  Impossibility,  of  course,  un- 
less the  SST  Is  flown  across  the  United 
States  at  boom-producing  .<ipeeds.  Con- 
gress is  enUtied  to  far  greater  assurances 
than  It  lias  thus  far  received  that  imder 
no  circumstances  will  the  SST  be  flown 
acroEs  populated  areas — the  United 
States  or  elsewhere — at  boom  produc- 
ing speeds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Department  has  flnally  made  this  initial 
effort  lo  account  for  the  SSTs  potential 
environmental  impact.  But  I  regret  very 
much  that  DOT  waited  until  this  very 
late  date  to  fl!e  this  report.  What  this 
delay  means  is  that  the  comments  by  11 
other  Federal  agencies  on  this  report  will 
not  be  coming  in  until  after  the  Senate 
acts  on  the  SST  appropriations  request. 
The  agencies'  comments  are  not  due  In 
for  30  days,  and  by  that  time  the  Sen- 
ate win  have  voted  up  or  down  the 
$290  million  requested  this  year  for  the 
SST. 

This  is  most  unfortunate.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 


Presidential  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology last  year  expressed  very  serious 
reservations  about  the  SSTs  potential 
impact  on  the  enviroimient.  Serving  on 
the  SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee, 
those  agencies  spoke  of  possible  cloud 
formation,  and  even  weather  modifica- 
tion, from  the  regular  use  of  400  SSTs 
flying  four  flights  a  day.  Interior.  HEW. 
and  OST  warned  of  "a  significant  In- 
crease in  cirrus  clouds."  and  of  "a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  relative  humidity 
from  a  fieet  of  SSTs."  They  also  cau- 
tioned that  these  effects  could  'alter  the 
radiation  balance"  and  possibly  affect 
"the  general  circulation  of  atmospheric 
components." 

These  are  serious  concerns.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  would  be  very  helpful  for  the 
Senate  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  further 
thoughts  these  agencies  may  have  before 
voting  on  SST  appropriations.  Dnfortu- 
nately,  because  of  DOTs  delay  In  filing 
Its  draft,  they  would  not  be  available  In 
time. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  spring  Chair- 
man Russell  Train  of  the  En\^onmental 
Quality  Council  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  warned 
that  the  water  vapor  emittea  by  the  SST's 
flying  at  60,000  to  70,000  feet  "would  re- 
act so  as  to  destroy  some  fraction  of  the 
ozone  in  this  part  of  the  atmosphere." 
The  effect  of  destroying  the  ozone.  Chair- 
man Train  said,  could  be  "that  the 
shielding  capacity  ol  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrating  and  potentially  highly  dan- 
gerous ultraviolet  radiation  Is  decreased." 

Subsequently,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  asked  Dr.  Gordon  MacDon- 
ald.  also  a  member  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council,  about  the  importance  of 
the  protective  layer  of  ozone  and  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  destroyed-  Dr. 
MacDonald's  reply  was  chilling; 

Well,  let  us  suppose  that  through  soma 
oLher  means  you  stripped  the  oaone  from  the 
atmosphere  and  exposed  the  surface  to  the 
full  force  of  solar  ultraviolet.  This  would 
eSectlvely  wipe  out  life,  except  in  the  oceans, 
anything  that  would  be  exposed. 

What  WlU  Mr.  Train's  and  Dr.  Mac- 

Donnld  s  comments  on  the  DOT  environ- 
mental report  be?  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know.  Again,  the  Senate  would  not  have 
this  either,  because  of  DOTs  tardiness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "US  Report  Con- 
cedes SST  Might  Harm  Envlrofiment." 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con.'sent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  DOT  report  on  the  SSTs  environ- 
mental impact  be  printed  in  the  Rtcono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  rwjort  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RzcoED.  as  fallows ; 

U.S.  Rxporr  Coircncs  SST  ICkbt  Rsaic 

ENVnONVXNT 

(By  G.  C.  "nieien.  Jr.) 

The  Department  oT  Transportation  ooa- 
oedes  in  a  oonHdentlal  report  to  the  While 
House  that  the  much-disputed  supersonic 
transport  may  have  soma  haimful  effects  on 
the  environment.  But  it  says  they  would  be 
minor. 

The  document  presented  to  the  President's 
Council  on  SnvironmeDtal  Quality  tertas  the 
stlU  unbuut  SST  an  insignificant  poUutar 
but  adds;  "In  a  few  areas  additional  research 
is  needed  to  increase  confidence  that  lazs»- 
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•cal«  SST  operatloxis  will  not  algntflcdntly 
affect  the  environment." 

Tbe  report  says  more  research  In  p:irttcular 
is  needed  on  temperature  incre.isea  that 
would  be  causcfl  by  waier  vr.por  jnd  exhnuE' 
from  the  1,800-niile-on-hour  alrcmft- 

A  sanusiary  of  t£ie  document  vna  obtained 
yesterday  Irom  quallQed  sources. 

The  report  concedes  ihat  airport  noise  fram 
the  SST  would  be  higher  than  desired  and 
that  occupants  would  receive  radiation  dooes 
greater  than  persons  fiylng  in  subsonic  Jets 
at  lower  altitudes. 

Bat  compensating  factors  are  offei-ed  in 
both  ca.ses. 

Because  of  the  SSTs  steep  rale  oJ  climb, 
the  report  said,  over-all  community  noise 
^ould  be  no  higher  than  from  existing  Jets. 

Pollution  from  the  SST  will  be  a  significant 
Issue  when  the  Senate  votes  later  this  fall 
on  an  additional  $290  million  for  develcplng 
a  prototype  plane. 

The  Transporiaticn  Depnrtment  report  says 
the  SST  might  decrease  the  pjnount  of  oeone 
In  the  upper  armoephere  and  increase  the 
ultraviolet  radiation  reaching  the  earth's 
surface.  But  in  any  case,  both  pos&lbUitles 
••were  found  to  be  of  insignificant  effect  and 
within  present  day-to-day  varlaUous."  It 
■ays. 

'"The  pOESlble  effect  on  temperature  re- 
sulting from  increaaed  water  vapor  should 
not  be  of  practical  signl^cance  In  temperate 
and  tropical  sones  but  could  be  in  some 
Isolated  polar  areas."  the  report  says. 

Entxsonuental  Statement  poa  Supixsonic 

"ntAMSPOBT    DEVELOPUENT    PROCKAM 
I.    BACXCROITMD 

This  environmental  statement  is  submit- 
ted in  conjunction  with  an  ongoing  program 
to  design,  develop,  manufacture,  and  test  two 
Identical  prototype  United  States  supersonic 
transport  aircraft  This  program  has  been  un- 
derway since  1963.  The  purpose  of  the  proto- 
type program  Is  to  provide  the  baals  for  the 
eventual  development  of  a  commercial  SST 
which  la  safe  for  the  passenger,  economically 
•ound  for  the  world's  airlines,  and  whose  op- 
erating performance  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
comparable  airplane.  The  U.S.  S-ST  Develop- 
ment Program  is  also  committed  to  develop- 
ing an  SST  that  will  be  compatible  with 
sound  enTtrozunencal  practice. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
carefully  separated  prototype  development 
from  possible  future  commercial  develop- 
ment. At  this  stage  a  derision  has  been  made 
only  to  construct  two  prototype  SSTs  and 
to  subjert  these  prototypes  to  a  100-hour 
flight  test  program  and  an  intensive  research 
and  development  effort.  During  this  phase  of 
tbe  SST  program,  an  environmental  research 
program  will  be  conducted  to  provide  more 
concise  inlormaUon  by  1E)73  regardlne  the 
eSTect  of  the  operation  of  a  Beet  of  SST's  on 
the  environment.  The  decision  whether  to 
proceed  Into  commercial  production  of  the 
SST  is  not  scheduled  to  be  made  by  tbe 
United  States  until  1973.  The  results  ob- 
tained from  the  Qight  tests  and  from  the  en- 
vironmental research  program  wUl  be  avail- 
able to  assist  In  determining  the  feaalblllt? 
and  the  desirability  of  proceeding  into  com- 
mercial production  of  the  U-3.  SST's  and  to 
assess  tbe  environmental  Impact  of  military 
supersonic  aircraft  and  foreign  SST's. 

Since  the  tnoeption  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport  Development  Program,  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  supersonic  flight 
have  received  significant  attention.  Since 
1963.  the  Oovemment  has  funded  studies 
and  sought  advice  and  guidance  from 
throughout  the  scientific  community  to  Iden- 
tify and  resolve  all  areas  of  environmental 
concern.  Early  In  the  program  three  prt- 
raary  areas  for  additional  research  were  Iden- 
tified: sonic  boom,  aircraft  noise,  and  cosmic 
radiation.  Regarding  possible  climate  modi- 
fication aspects  resulting  from  large  scale 
eooimerctal   SST  operation,   tbe  Supersonic 


Transport  Development  Office  turned  to  the 
primary  source  of  Government  expertise.  The 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  advice  and  counsel  in  1965. 

A  number  of  studies  In  these  four  areas 
have  been  conducted  since  that  time  Studies 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  sonic  boom  on  peo- 
ple, structures  and  animals  were  started  In 
1Q6-1.  Data  obtained  from  the  research  efforts 
provided  the  basis  for  recently  adopted  na- 
tional policy  and  for  the  FAA  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed R\ile  Malting  issued  on  April  16,  1070 
t39  FR01B9)  that  would  prohibit  the  opera- 
tion with:n  the  U.S.  of  civil  aircraft  at  speeds 
which  would  ca^jse  a  sonic  boom  on  the 
ground  SST  noise  reduction  research  efforts 
have  been,  carried  out  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program,  primarily  by  the  airplane  and 
engine  manufacturers.  Tests  regarding  cosmic 
radiation  were  started  In  19S5  and  are  still 
ongoing.  With  respect  to  possible  climate 
modification  aspects  of  commercial  super- 
sonic flight,  the  Supersonic  Transport  Devel- 
opment Omce  has  frequently  consulted  with 
the  Environments!  Science  .Services  Admin- 
istration of  tbe  Department  of  Commerce  for 
adrtce  and  counseltog  In  this  area.  Discus- 
sion of  the  significant  re.':earch  accomplished 
to  date  regarding  tbe  potential  environmen- 
tal eSecta  of  large  scale  SST  operations  will 
be  found  later  In  this  statement  under  the 
discussion  of  specific  environmental  effects. 

With  the  recently  Increased  national  con- 
cern for  environmental  quality,  additional 
concerns  have  been  expressed  about  certain 
environmental  a.ipecta  of  large  scale  SST  op- 
eration. The  Department  of  Transportation 
recognizes  that  in  some  ar*<i«  more  data  Is 
necessary  to  Increase  oon.fldenc?  that  large 
scale  SST  operations  will  not  significantly 
affect  the  environment.  As  a  reiult,  the  De- 
partment in  May  1970  assembled  an  enVron- 
menfftl  research  program  plan  t~i  nrorldo 
more  preciw  answers  to  the  environments! 
aspects  of  supersonic  flight.  This  program 
plan  represents  a  cooperative  effort  of  several 
Oovemment  agencies  and  includes  research 
that  was  flrmly  planned  or  already  ongoing 
within  the  Guvernment.  In  some  instances. 
pUnued  or  ongouig  programs  were  modified 
to  be  more  applicable  to  SST  research  re- 
qulrement"!.  New  programs  were  Identifled 
snd  'Deluded  In  the  plan  to  provide  more 
complete  environmental  Intelligence,  partic- 
ularly aa  concerns  weather  modiflcatlon.  The 
projecu  Identified  in  the  program  will  be 
further  re:ined  as  necessary  through  the 
guidance  of  advisory  or  by  p.^rent  organlz:i- 
tlons  responsible  for  the  projects  This  pro- 
gram plan  hE5  been  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  priposed  environmental  re- 
search prcg.-am  is  estimated  to  cost  126.68 
million  over  a  three  year  period.  Action  Is 
now  underway  to  determine  f-mding  soafces 
and  assignment  of  organizational  r^pfonsi- 
blllty  for  the  new  programs  identlflerfin  the 
plan.  A  more  detailed  description  of  this  plan 
13  fstmd  In  the  appendix. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation haa  establlfhed  two  Interdlscl- 
pllnery  advisory  committees,  the  Envtron- 
mental  Advisory  Committee  Is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Myron  Tnbue.  Assi.st^nt 
Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Noise  Ad- 
visory Committee  Is  chaired  by  Dr.  Leo 
Beranek,  Chief  Scientist.  Bolt.  BeraneX.  and 
Newman.  Inc..  Cambridge.  Masaachusetta. 
Both  teama  will  be  compnsod  of  aclenilsts. 
and  expejxa  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  experience.  These  two  committees  will 
monitor  research  actlvltes  and  suggest  and 
plan  additional  research  programs  where 
there  exists  a  lack  of  information,  or  where 
doubts  or  uncertainties  exist  about  curren* 
Information. 

The  SST  Development  Program  Is  ccm- 
mltted  to  the  development  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  that  will  demonstrate  the  perform- 
ance,   economic,   safety    and    environmental 


qualities  of  the  dif^lgn  before  proceeding 
Into  li>xge-ecale  production.  The  environ- 
mental aspects  will  be  examined  by: 

Continuing  ongoing  research  Into  all 
known  areas  of  potential  impact  upon  the 
environment  and  examining  new  concerns 
or  unknowns  a.^  they  arise. 

Continuing  ongoing  discussions  with  other 
nations  and  manufacturers  of  civil  SST  air- 
craft to  ahare  knowledge  regarding  research 
Into  areas  of  potential  environmental  con- 
cern. 

C:>ntliiulng  ongoing  U.S-  development  of 
regulatory  standards,  and  international  de- 
velopment of  criteria  to  assure  that  no 
significant  degradation  of  the  environment 
will  occur  from  large-scale  SST  operations. 

n.   THE    POaSTBLC    EWVIHOHMINTAL    IMPACT 

The  development  and  tes'lng  of  two  pro- 
totype models  of  the  SST  will  have  no  signi- 
ficant impact  on  the  environment.  Flight 
tes»s  of  the  prototype  will  be  conducted  in 
designated  flight  areaa.  and  will  be  subject 
to  rigid  controls  to  minimize  any  direct 
effect  on  the  envlronnxent  during  the  100- 
hour  flight  test  program. 

The  possibility  of  The  future  operation  of 
a  lanie  fleet  of  SST's  has  raised  questions 
regarding  the  cumulative  environmental  Im- 
pact of  such  a  fleet.  Questions  concerning 
sonic  boom  generated  by  flight  at  supersonic 
f>peeds.  noise  during  takeoff,  and  effect  on 
wjr!d  climate  have  been  ral.^ed  as  possible 
environmental  effrcta  which  Rilght  occur 
!ri-,m  the  commercial  operation  of  SST's.  In 
this  regard  the  questions  relate  not  only  to 
future  U.S.  SST  production  models  but  thoae 
already  being  flown  by  foreign  countries  and 
scrheduled  to  enter  service  In  the  near  future. 

Much  environmental  research  has  already 
been  accomplished  to  date  during  the  SST 
prototype  development  program,  and  mos*. 
of  the  areas  of  potential  environmental  con- 
cern have  been  eliminated.  Additional  re- 
search Is  needed  In  a  few  areas  to  provide 
more  data  and  Increased  confidence  that 
large-scale  SST  operations  will  not  have  any 
significant  effect  on  the  environment.  The 
concurrent  environ  men  tnl  research  program. 
dt.v:u3«ed  elsewhere  In  thii  statement,  will 
allow  the  accumulation  of  necessary  data 
to  more  adequately  assess  potential  effects  en 
world  climate.  This  Information,  together 
with  the  results  of  the  100-hour  prototype 
flight  test  program,  will  be  available  for  use 
in  Judging  the  impact  of  foreign  SST  opera- 
tions and  vL'iil  provide  a  scientific  basis  for 
use  In  deciding  whether  to  proceed  into  com- 
mercial SST  production.  ■ 

m.   POSSIBLE  ADVEBSE  EWVWOVMENTAX.  EITTCTS 

As  Indicated  In  Section  IT,  only  an  SST 
prototype  development  phase  Is  being  pro- 
p<»ed  at  the  present  tlm».  nnd  such  a  pro- 
gram will  have  no  significant  advetae  en- 
vironmental effect. 

Becaiue  the  prototype  development  phaee 
may  well  constitute  a  major  step  toward  a 
production  model,  the  pos&lhle  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  large-scale  SST  op- 
eration and  the  research  being  done  tn  the 
prototype  development  stage  are  discussed 
below. 

A.    Airport    and    community    nofse 

Aircraft  noise  Is  usually  categorised  as  air- 
port or  community  nolte.  Airport  noise  is 
produced  by  aircraft  ground  operations  such 
as  engine  runup,  taxi  or  takeoff  roll.  Com- 
munity noise  occun  during  takeoff  climb  and 
approach  to  Landing.  It  decreases  as  the  air- 
craft altitude  Is  Increased  Both  airport  and 
community  noise  decrease  as  distance  from 
the  aircraft  Is  increased.  The  preponderance 
of  complaints  about  airplane  noise  originate 
as  a  result  of  noise  over  the  community,  not 
from  noise  on  the  airport, 

SST  nolM  value's  are  calculated  according 
to  staodanl  procedures  and  practices  and  arc 
defined  In  EPNdB  units.  This  method  of  cal- 
culating aircraft  noise  Is  contained  tn  PA\'s 
noise  rule  for  new  subsonic  Jets  and  Is  used 
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internationally  for  predicting  human  reac- 
tion to  aircraft  noise. 

Since  1963,  SST  airplane  and  engine  noise 
reduction  research  efforts  have  been  carried 
out  primarily  by  the  airplane  and  engine 
oianuracturera.  Through  their  eflorU,  the 
noise  predicated  to  be  generated  by  the  U.S. 
SST  over  the  community  adjacent  to  the  air- 
port during  takeoff  cUmb  (3.5  nautical  miles 
irom  brake  release)  In  the  dlrecUon  of  the 
flight  path  and  on  landing  apprcAch  (one 
mile  from  the  runway  threshold!  is  less  than 
that  now  generated  by  present  four-engine 
let  transports  such  as  the  B707  and  the 
DCS.  and  should  be  no  higher  than  the  even 
more  stringent  noise  limits  established  Ecr 
new  subsonic  Jets  in  the  recently  issued  FAA 
noise  rule.  Community  noise  after  takeoff  la 
less  because  the  excellent  cUmb  performance 
of  tbe  SST  enables  It  to  achieve  higher  alti- 
tudes over  tbe  community. 

The  approach  noise  of  the  SST  over  the 
community  wlU  also  be  lower  than  the  cur- 
rent DCS  and  707  Jeta.  The  high-pitched 
'"whine"  of  the  compressor  (similar  to  the 
whine  from  today's  subsonic  Jet  aircraft) 
will  not  be  heard  from  the  SST  because  of 
the  unique  supersonic  engine  inlet.  This  in- 
let design  prevents  the  whine  from  propa- 
gating forward  out  of  the  inlet  thus  re- 
ducing annoyance  to  the  people  on  the 
ground-  The  3.5  and  one  nautical  mile  polnu 
are  standard  measuring  polnte  used  In  Part 
36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  which 
establishes  noise  levels  for  new  subsonic  air- 
crafts  The  favorable  results  of  development 
efforts  to  date  are  be«t  shown  by  comparing 
the  1963  noise  objectives  of  107  EPNdB  on 
takeoff  and  115  EPNdB  on  approach,  with 
the  prMently  predicted  noise  levels  of  106 
EPNdB  for  takeoff  and  approach. 

Using  today's  demonstrated  noise  technol- 
ogy, the  airport  sideline  noise  generated  dur- 
ing takeoff  roll  and  measured  3100  feet  to 
the  side  of  the  runway  is  greater  than  the 
eldellna  noise  generatod  by  presently  op- 
erating four-engine  subsonic  Jet  transport 
aircraft.  These  SST  sideline  noise  levels  are 
higher  than  desired,  therefore,  sideline  noise 
Is  the  area  of  prime  and  major  action  by 
both  the  airplane  and  engine  manufacturers 
and  Government  SST  noise  reduction  re- 
search. Sideline  noise  concerns  are  relatively 
new  m  airport  considerations.  For  example, 
no  airport  in  the  free  world  presently  re- 
quires sideline  noise  llmltaUon.  all  emphasis 
having  been  on  approach  and  takeoff  noise. 
The  lack  of  exposure  In  this  area  has  made 
the  setting  of  sideline  noise  standards  dif- 
ficult for  the  subsonic  Jets  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  certification  ruling  for  new  sub- 
sonic Jet  transports.  Sideline  and  community 
standards  for  supersonic  aircraft  are  in  the 
procaas  of  being  developed  through  an 
ANPRM  Issued  August  6.  1970.  (See  S5  FJl. 
12S6S) . 

Vigorous  noise  reduction  research  pro- 
grams are  underway  by  both  manufacturers 
and  the  Oovemment.  These  programs  in- 
clude fimdamental  research  to  explore  fac- 
tors Involved  In  the  generation  and  propa- 
gation of  Jet  noise,  and  applied  research. 
The  applied  research  incorporates  results  of 
previous  noise  research  programs  In  devel- 
oping practical  concepts  and  devices  to  re- 
duce sideline  noise.  For  example,  scale- 
model  tests  conducted  by  the  airframe  man- 
ufacturer Indicate  that  a  substantial  reduo- 
uon  of  sideline  noise  should  be  possible 
through  use  of  multltube  suppressor  tech- 
niques. There  are  practical  problems  to  be 
solved,  however,  and  the  research  program 
will  explore  Kolutlons  to  these  problems  in  a 
program  ultimately  leading  to  fuU-scale 
technique  appUcatlon  as  may  be  warranted. 
Further  research  wlU  conUnue  to  optlml3M 
all  of  the  most  promising  noise  reduction 
devices  and  techniques  to  provide  maximum 
reduction  of  sideline  noise  with  minimum 
loss  of  airplane  performance. 
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Failure  to  develop  improved  noise  reduc- 
tion devices  tiiat  will  significantly  lower  side- 
line noise  without  Imj>alrlng  engine  per- 
formance might  either  cause  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  airports  from  which  the  SST 
could  operate,  or  expose  areas  perpendicular 
to  nmways  to  increased  noise.  The  poaelbll- 
Ity  of  an  adverse  environmental  effect  due 
to  noise  la  therefore  contingent  upon  noise 
reduction  research,  airport  design,  local  Boo- 
ing laws  for  land  surrounding  alrporte.  the 
degree  of  compatible  land  use  In  the  area, 
and  local  determinations  regarding  SST  oper- 
atloiu  at  a  apeclAc  airport.  Changes  In  land 
tise  are  difficult  for  existing  airports,  but 
ccMnpatlble  land  use  can  be  planned  for  when 
developing  new  airports.  In  fact,  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(PX.  91-2M).  which  provides  S2.8O0.OOO/X»0 
over  a  10-year  period  for  tbe  development  of 
new  airport  facUltlea,  requires  that  proper 
consideration  be  given  to  environmental  fac- 
tors and  land  use  compatthmty  before  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  granted  for  airport  devel- 
opment. 

It  Is  reasoiuble  to  expect  considerable  Im- 
provement* In  SST  airport  sideline  noise 
characteristics  as  the  reault  of  researcii  pro- 
grams can  bo  Incorporated  in  the  SST  pro- 
duction aircraft  prior  to  Its  commercial  In- 
troduction in  1978.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  production  program  can  enjoy  the  added 
advantage  of  the  availability  of  the  proto- 
type aircraft  for  poaslble  use  in  flight  tests 
of  actual  noise  reduction  hardware. 

The  community  noise  generated  during  the 
takeoff  and  landing  phases  of  SST  opera- 
tion la  expected  to  be  no  higher  than  the 
levels  established  by  Federal  regulations  for 
new  subsonic  aircraft,  levels  which  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  met  by  most  presently 
operating  four-engine  subsonic  Jet  transport 
aircraft  such  as  the  B707  and  DCS. 

B.  Weather  and  climate  modification 
With  respect  to  the  possible  weather  mod- 
ification aspects  of  large-scale  commercial 
supersonic  flight,  the  Supersonic  Transport 
Development  Office  In  1965  turned  to  the  pri- 
mary source  of  Government  expertise  In  this 
area,  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSAl  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  advice  and  counseling.  E5SA 
responded  to  this  request  by  soliciting  advice 
and  guidance  from  individuals  and  groups  of 
scientists  throughout  the  country  and  in  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  SST  In  October  1965 
indicated  that,  "although  an  unequivocal  an- 
swer could  not  be  offered,  the  general  opin- 
ion of  a  large  number  of  scientific  groups  al- 
most unanimously  rejected  any  significant 
threat  to  modification  of  the  weather.  Many 
of  the  scientific  efforts  in  progress,  both  In 
and  out  of  Go\'ernment.  will  Increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  SST  pol- 
lution of  the  stratosphere,  but  there  Is  no 
sense  of  urgency  in  such  research-  Weather 
modification  considerations  should  not  In 
themselves  alter  plans  by  our  Government 
to  de%*elop  the  SST." 

Based  on  this  advice,  tbe  program  office 
elected  to  continue  to  monitor,  through 
ESSA.  those  programs  already  In  being  within 
and  outside  of  the  Govenmient  to  obtain 
additions!  weather  modification  Information 
as  such  became  available. 

With  the  recently  Increased  national  con- 
cern regarding  environmental  quality.  BSSA 
snd  other  eminently  qualified  scientific  orga- 
nizations have  Identified  new  concerns  relat- 
Iue;  to  possible  weather  and  climate  modifica- 
tion effects  of  large-scale  SST  operations  for 
which  only  a  limited  amount  of  data  Is  avail- 
able. In  recognition  of  this  newly  Identifled 
need.  ESSA,  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's request,  submitted  In  early  1970 
an  outline  of  a  proposed  program  of  addi- 
tional research  to  obtain  the  needed  data 
which  was  Incorporated  Into  the  environ- 
mental research  program  plan.  The  concerns 
relating  to  the  possible  weather  and  climate 
modification  effects  of  large-scale  SST  oper- 


ations and  the  proposed  research  to  resolve 
these  concerns  are  discussed  below.  A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  proposed  research 
can  be  found  In  the  appendix. 
1.  Carbon  Dioxide 
The  possibility  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
constituent  of  SST  engine  exhaust  products 
might  adversely  affect  world  climate  has  been 
examined.  It  te  known  that  carbon  dioxide 
does  not  affect  incoming  solar  radiation  but 
that  It  can  reduce  the  amount  of  heat  radi- 
ated back  Into  space.  Increasing  the  CO,  con- 
centration In  tbe  atmosphere  would  tend  to 
cool  the  stratosphere  and  increase  surface 
temperatures,  sometlmea  referred  to  as  the 
'■greenhouse  effect." 

AC  this  time,  the  best  indications  are  that 
the  effect  of  CO,  emitted  by  SST  engines 
should  be  Insignificant.  The  atmospheric 
working  group  of  the  August  1970  MIT  spon- 
sored "Study  of  Critical  Environmental  Prob- 
lems" considered  the  carbon  dioxide  aspects 
of  the  operation  of  a  large  fleet  of  BST^  and 
concluded  that  "We  do  not  believe  that  CO, 
resulting  from  such  operations  Is  likely  to 
affect  climate."  and  that  "OO,  creates  no 
special  problem." 

2.  Water  VajKir 
It  has  been  hypotheelscd  that  Lncreaaed 
water  vapor  in  tbe  stratosphere  might  cause 
three  effecw:  There  might  be  an  increase  In 
cloudiness  which  could  affect  climate;  there 
might  be  a  depletion  effect  on  oaone  which 
could  Increase  ultraviolet  radiation  reaching 
the  earth's  surface:  and  there  might  be  an 
effect  on  tempera  t  ure  aim  1 1  ar  to  tha  t  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  effects  of  large-scale  SST  operations 
on  water  vapor  In  the  siratoaphere  were  con- 
sidered in  August  1970  by  the  atmospheric 
working  group  of  tbe  MIT  sponsored  "Study 
of  Critical  Environmental  Problems."  Thla 
group  calculated  the  amounts  of  water  vapor 
that  would  be  produced  by  large-scale  SST 
operations.  Using  a  residence  time  of  two 
years,  they  allowed  the  water  vapor  to  in- 
crease in  the  stratosphere  until  concentra- 
tions reached  a  new  balance.  The  group 
found  that  water  vapor  concentrations,  for 
the  global  average,  might  be  Increased  from 
the  presently  existing  3.0  parts  per  million 
by  mass  to  3.2  parts  per  million  as  a  result 
of  large-scale  SST  operations,  and  that  water 
vapor  concentrations  might  be  increased  to 
as  much  as  5.0  parts  per  million  In  regional 
areas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  where 
trafflc  is  heavy.  In  considering  the  poedbla 
effect*  of  increased  water  vapor  in  the  strmt- 
osphere,  the  MIT  Study  Group  expressed 
the  opinion  that^  increased  winter  cloudlneea 
In  the  polar  region  might  result  from  tbe 
added  water  vapor.  While  there  wa«  no  Indi- 
cation of  the  practical  significance  of  in- 
creased winter  cloudiness  In  polar  region*, 
the  group  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

"Determine  whether  additional  cloudiness 
win  occur  in  the  atratoephere  and  the  effects 
of  such  changes." 

Thla  Information  is  to  be  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  environmental  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  MIT  sponsored  study  group  reexam- 
ined oaone  depletion  due  to  water  vapor  and 
the  effects  on  ultraviolet  radiation.  On  Au- 
gust 12.  1970,  Dr.  Lester  Machta.  a  member 
of  the  group,  provided  information  to  the 
Office  of  Supersonic  Transport  Development 
indicating  that  the  0.2  and  the  20  parts  per 
million  global  and  local  Increases  tn  water 
vapor  In  the  stratosphere  had  been  esti- 
mated to  produce  0.002  can  Standard  Tem- 
perature and  Pressure  (BTPl  and  .02  cm 
STP  reductions  In  oaone  concentrations,  re- 
spectively. Theee  oaone  depletions  were  com- 
pared to  day-to-day  and  place-to-place  vari- 
ations that  occur  due  to  nature  and  wera 
found  to  be  of  trivial  magnitude.  For  ex- 
ample, the  predicted  depletion  In  oeonc  con- 
centrations In  the  stratosphere  due  to  water 
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Tapor  from  large-scale  S3T  operntlona  la 
generally  less  than  lO'T-  of  the  dlfferenc« 
Uiat  are  observed  If  one  were  to  move 
from  Bedford.  MassaetauBetta,  to  NasbviUe, 
Tenneewe.  or  from  Nafihvtlle.  Tennessee,  lo 
Tallahainee.  Florida.  Also,  tbe  normal  day- 
to-day  variations  In  ozone  concentration 
over  a  given  location  are  observed  to  be  aa 
much  as  SO  tlmea  greater  than  the  predicted 
depletion  oi  oxone  due  to  large-scale  S8T 
op«raUons.  Ic  would  be  dliScult  to  detect 
tills  effect  due  to  Its  relatively  small  magni- 
tude and  very  much  more  difficult  to  detect 
the  trtviaa  effect  upon  ultraviolet  radiation. 
Nonethelesa.  tiie  effect  of  water  vapor  oo 
oeone  wlU  be  further  examined  through  the 
ftnvlpcnmental  research  progrsm. 

With  raqwot  to  the  possible  temperatura 
•ffectB  of  iiicr«ascd  water  vapor  on  world  cU- 
mate.  recent  calculations  by  BSSA  indicate 
that  the  predicted  global  and  local  region 
water  vapor  concentration  increasea  of  OJ 
and  3.0  parts  per  mlUlon  might  increaae  air 
temperatures  at  the  ground  by  as  much  as 
O.Oi'C,  and  0.4*C.  respectlvelly.  In  this  «m- 
necUon.  it  should  be  noted  that  observaUona 
made  by  H.  J.  Mastenbrook  of  the  Navy  Re- 
search Laboratory  often  Include  variations  of 
1,0  to  3-0  parts  per  million  between  observa- 
tlons  taken  from  one  locauon  on  consecutive 
months.  The  temperature  changes  due  to  this 
affect  should  not  be  of  practical  signiflcance 
ta  temperate  and  tropical  zones  but  could  b« 
tn  some  isolated  polar  areas  of  the  world. 

3.  Contrails 

Observers  all  over  the  world  have  upon 
occasions  watched  Jet  contrails  spread  out 
to  form  a  thin  layer  of  cirrus  clouds.  Jet  con* 
tralls  are  most  probable  mt  the  flight  levels 
used  by  subsonic  Jet  transport  aircraft  be- 
cause of  the  temperature  and  moisture  con- 
tent of  these  altUudee.  Contrails  rarely  ooctir 
at  SST  cruise  altitudes  because  the  air  is 
normally  too  warm  and  too  dry.  Mr.  Herbert 
8.  Appleman,  Chief,  USAP  Physical  8clen* 
tisu  OOce.  Air  Weather  Service,  considered 
this  question  In  1965.'  and  concluded  that 
the  change  tn  Jet  mght  altitudes  from  SS,- 
000  feet  to  70,000  feet  would  reault  in  a  large 
relative  decrease  In  contrail  frequency. 

4.  Partlclee 

SST  operations  will  Introduce  particles  tsto 
the  stratosphere  according  to  the  sulfur  con- 
tent of  fuels  and  the  amount  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  soot  contained  in  exhaust  prod- 
tacts.  IntroducUon  of  these  particles  Into  the 
■trato^bere  has  been  suggested  as  a  pouOble 
factor  which  might  produce  clUnate  change. 
Ae  a  basis  for  comparisons,  It  Is  known  that 
particles  have  been  Introduced  Into  the  strat- 
osphere as  a  result  of  volcanic  eruptions  and 
ttiJat  the  Mt.  AfUJQg  eruption  of  1663  caused 
ft  30  fold  increaae  In  sulfate  aerosol  concen- 
trations In  the  stratosphere.  Temperatures  In 
the  equatorial  stratosphere  were  observed  to 
increeae  a  to  7'C  regionally  above  pre-erup- 
Uoa  levels  for  several  years.  The  stratospheric 
warming  effect  apparently  resulted  from  heat 
absorption  by  the  particles.  No  apparent  tem- 
perature change  was  observed  in  the  lower 
tropoephere  as  a  result  of  the  eruption.  The 
oomparlson  suggeets  that  large-scale  SST 
operations  might  also  increase  temperatures 
In  the  stratosphere  If  the  production  of  par- 
ttolee  was  sufficiently  great.  This  possibility 
waa  conaldered  in  the  MTT  Study  of  Critical 
environmental  Problemjs.  Assuming  the  use 
of  fuel  having  a  sulfur  concentration  of  06% 
by  weight,  the  Study  Oroup  found  that 
particle  injections  Into  the  stratosphere  from 
large-scale  operations  might  be  sufficient  to 
produce  a  comperable  effect.  There  was  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  this  eompartaon  and 


*  P80  Report  No.  30  June  1966,  by  Herbert 
8.  Appleman,  "Effect  of  Supersonic  Trans- 
p<RXs  on  Artificial  Cirrus  Pormstlon  in  the 
Strfttospbere  and  Resultant  Effects  on  Circu- 
lation and  CUmate." 


the  published  "Summary  of  nndlngs  and 
Results"  therefore  contained  the  following 
recommendation : 

"Obtain  belter  estimates  of  emLsslon  of 
combustion  products  under  simulated  flight 
conditions  and  under  real  flight  conditions 
at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

The  major  source  of  particles  that  would 
be  emitted  by  an  SBT  la  the  result  of  the 
sulfur  concentration  found  In  today's  avia- 
tion fuels.  Sulfur  In  fuel  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  Is  found  only  because  It  occurs 
naturally  in  crude  oil.  This  sulfur  content 
does  not  contribute  to  combustion  processes 
and  will  be  increasingly  eliminated  because 
It  15  a  pollutant,  causes  corrosion,  and  be- 
cause It  can  l>c  removed  from  fuels.  More- 
over, since  the  reduction  of  sulfur  In  fuel 
will  be  useful  in  preventing  engine  corrosion, 
additional  Incentives  eUst  to  remove  the 
sulfur  content  of  fuels  Irrespective  of  partlcie 
eml.sslon. 

The  sulfur  content  of  fuels  has  recently 
received  national  attention  as  a  factor  which 
adversely  affects  environmental  quality.  A 
Cabinet  level  Presidential  group  has  been 
directed  to  &ugge5t  ways  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  low  sulfur  fuel  within  the 
next  Ave  years.  The  Office  of  Sup'*r4onic 
Tran-isport  Development  has  also  explorfd 
this  question  with  major  oU  companies. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  for  ex- 
ample, has  indicated  that  a  hydroflning 
technique  should  enable  an  B0%  reduction 
of  sulfur  concentraUon  from  0.08 ''r  to  less 
than  0.01%  sulfur  by  weight.  Texaco  also 
considered  the  question  for  the  OtBce  of  SST 
and  has  Indicated  that  sulfur  concentration 
by  weight  from  their  facilities  Is  about  .004^ 
to  0.33  Tp  at  the  larger  production  plants  with 
increasing  concentrations  up  to  0.13"^  at  the 
smaller  plants.  Texaco  noted  that  aviation 
fuel  generally  would  not  be  furnished  by 
the  small  plants  to  airports  used  for  SST 
operation,  Texaco  also  mdlcated  that  the  de- 
sired range  of  0.005%  to  0.01%  sulfur  by 
weight  v.-ould  be  reached  by  1B78  irreimecUve 
of  SST  development. 

When  these  reductions  In  sulfur  content 
are  achieved,  the  potential  problem  with  re- 
gard to  particles  emitted  by  large-scale  SST 
oswratlons  should  be  largely  eliminated. 
C.  Co»mic  radiation 
The  possibility  that  SST  passenger  and 
crew  exposures  to  high  altitude  radiation 
environments  might  be  unacceptable  has 
been  extensively  Investigated.  A  task  group 
of  the  International  Commission  for  Ra- 
diological P»rotectlon  examined  the  blologtcsJ 
aspects  of  SST  operations  m  lde6.  Their  re- 
port which  was  published  In  February  1966 
tn  Bealth  Physics.  Pergamon  Press,  indicated 
that  the  cumulative  exposure  of  crew  and 
passengers  to  solar  as  well  as  galactic  cosmic 
radiation  should  be  well  within  permissible 
limits.  The  report  made  an  exception  in 
the  Instance  of  major  solar  flares  for  which 
descent  to  lower  altitudes  were  recom- 
mended. Uncertainties  were  also  Identified 
which   required    investigation. 

A  Jomt  FAA/T7SAF/NASA  radiation  pro- 
gram was  initiated  In  IWJ5.  The  Air  Force 
provided  RB57  aircraft  which  have  the  capa- 
bility of  operating  at  SST  cruise  altitudes. 
These  aircraft  were  equipped  with  special 
airborne  Instrumentation  to  collect  and  re- 
cord radiation  levels.  In  this  program,  the 
USAF  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  col- 
lecting data  at  SST  altitudes  In  polar  regions 
where  maximum  radiation  Is  known  to  exist. 
This  data  collection  effort  has  been  performed 
during  the  peak  period  of  the  solar  cycle  so 
that  data  during  solar  flare  activity  would  be 
available.  In  1967.  a  committee  of  eminent 
radiation  biologists,  headed  by  Dr.  HarsJd 
Rossi  of  Columbia  Unlvemtty  was  also  e-rtab- 
IlBhed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  review  all  available  information  per- 
tinent to  this  environmental  aspect  of  SST 
operations.  Analysis  of  the  dau  presently 
available  has  led  these  prominent  radlobl- 


ologlsta  to  the  conclusion  that.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  slgntflcant  solar  activity.*  the  radia- 
tion doses  which  would  be  received  by  the 
passengers  and  the  crew  of  an  SST  should  be 
acceptable.  Indeed,  the  higher  galactic  radia- 
tion dose  rates  at  SST  altitudes  are  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  shorter  transit 
time  due  to  the  higher  speed  of  the  SST 
compared  to  present  subsonic  aircraft.  As 
a  result,  the  doses  received  in  an  SST  trans- 
oceanic crossing  should  be  less  than  cur- 
rently received  In  subsonic  aircraft. 

Details  of  further  high  altitude  radiation 
research  can  be  found  In  the  appendix. 
D.  Sonic  boom 
The  subject  of  aonlc  booms  caused  by 
supersonic  flight  has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  since  the  Inception  of  the  SST  prtv- 
gram,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  continuing 
inquiry.  The  most  extensive  study  of  public 
reaction  to  sonic  boom  ever  conducted  was 
Initiated  In  Oklahoma  City  in  1064.  This  6- 
month  effort  was  followed  by  an  extensive 
sonic  boom  structure  response  teat  at  White 
Sands,  New  Mexico,  followed  by  a  third  ms- 
Jor  study  effort  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
Involving  sonic  boom  effect  on  people,  struc- 
tures and  animals.  In  June  of  1904.  at  the 
request  of  the  Government,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  established  a  sonic 
boom  committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Dr.  John  Dunning,  Dean  of  Engineering  and 
Applied  Sciences,  Columbia  University.  This 
committee  provided  valuable  guidance  and 
dat«  analysis  expertise  for  Oovemment  con- 
ducted aonlc  boom  research.  Data  obtained 
from  these  research  efforts  has  provided  the 
basis  for  subsequent  policy  decisions  relat- 
ing to  aonlc  boom. 

Sonic  booms  caused  by  supersonic  flight  of 
known  versions  of  SST's  over  populated  areas 
would.  If  allowed,  undoubtedly  be  objection- 
able to  the  public.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  based  all  of  Its  program  de- 
cisions, economic  and  technical  on  the  as- 
sumption that  supersonic  flight  over  popu- 
lated areas  would  not  be  allowed. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  on 
IS  April  IB70  (39FRei39)  which  problblu 
the  operation  of  civil  aircraft  at  speeds  which 
wotild  cause  a  eonlc  boom  on  the  ground  over 
United  States  territory.  SST  program  deci- 
sions have  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  SST  iB  to  be  operated  primarily  on 
International,  long-range,  overwater  flights 
with  overland  subsonic  operations  to  primary 
and  secondary  gateway  clues. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  effect  of  the 
SST  sonic  boom  on  marine  life.  Dr.  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Chairman  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Committee  on  Oceanography,  has 
stated  that  "A  substantial  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  effects  of  explosions  In 
air,  which  demonstrates  clearly  that  acoustic 
energy  Is  transmitted  very  inefficiently  from 
the  atmovphere  to  the  ocean.  Other  experi- 
ments on  attempts  to  Influence  fish  accus- 
tically  are  trivial  if  detecUble." 

E.  Snvironmental  reaearch 
The  Office  of  Supersonic  Transport  Devel- 
opment of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 


» Solar  flares  will  not  pose  a  problem  to 
SST  operations  because:  (l)  Solar  flares  oc- 
cur very  rarely  In  significant  degrees.  The 
committee  of  radloblologtsts  mentioned 
above  concluded  that  occasions  when  solar 
flare  radiation  wotild  change  normal  condi- 
tions appreciably  should  be  rare  (once  In 
35-60  years)  and  situations  when  permis- 
sible llmit$  are  exceeded  are  much  rarer  still. 
(2)  Operational  procedures  can  be  employed 
if  necessary  on  the  rare  occasions  that  solar 
flares  do  occur.  Solar  flare  observation  and 
early  warning  techniques  are  being  devel- 
oped In  connection  with  space  programs  and 
the  Concorde  will  have  radiation  monitoring 
equipment  on  board. 
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tlon  in  April-May  1970  took  the  initiative  to 
formulate  a  document  that  deecrlbes  Oov- 
ernment  programs  of  environmental  research 
that  will  provide  more  concise  answers  to  the 
few  remaining  environmental  unknowns  re- 
lated to  the  operation  of  a  fleet  of  super- 
sonic transports  in  commercial  service.  Theee 
many  projects  will  provide  additional  valua- 
ble Information  to  enhance  a  sound  decision 
as  concerns  the  environmental  aspects  of 
commercial  SST  fleet  operations  before  the 
United  States  SST  production  program  Is 
initiated.  Also,  these  data  will  be  available 
before  foreign -produced  SST's  enter  fleet 
service. 

Enclosed  in  the  appendix  Is  a  brief  dis- 
cuaslon  of  each  of  the  projects  in  the  en- 
vironmental research  program,  and  the  Iden- 
tification of  the  responsible  agency  under 
which  each  component  will  be  accomplished. 

XV.  ALTSEMATnnS 

A.  As  proposed,  the  UB.  oould  continue  the 
pn^ram  of  developing  the  two  SST  proto- 
types and  accompany  this  program  with  an 
extensive  environmental  research  program 
which  continues  to  examine  any  known 
area  of  possible  environmental  impact  aris- 
ing from  large-scale  commercial  SST  opera- 
tion and  examines  new  concerns  as  they 
arise.  Since  the  development  of  two  proto- 
type aircraft  will  have  no  environmental 
Impact,  selection  of  this  alternative  would 
cause  no  degradation  of  the  environment. 
This  counie  would  commit  this  country  only 
to  the  building  of  two  prototypes,  and  not 
to  large-scale  production  of  SST's.  This  al- 
ternative would  keep  the  V&.  In  a  competi- 
tive position  for  the  commercial  aircraft 
market,  while  at  the  same  time  permining 
continuing  valuable  research  to  be  done  on 
possible  environmental  effects  arising  from 
large-scale  commerclaJ  SST  operations.  The 
results  of  the  100-hour  flight  test  of  the 
prototype  and  of  the  desired  environmental 
research  would  give  this  country  substantial 
data  on  which  to  base  a  reafu^ned  decision  on 
whether  to  continue  Into  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  VS.  SST.  and  by  which  the 
environmental  impect  of  military  super- 
sonic aircraft  and  foreign  SST's  can  be 
Judged 

B.  The  VS.  could  withdraw  from  SST 
competition.  Russia,  England,  and  France 
are  presently  testing  SST's  for  use  In  pro- 
viding transportation  between  major  popu- 
lation centers  of  the  world.  Failure  to  con- 
struct a  U.S.  SST  which  Is  competitive  with 
these  aircraft  would  yield  a  major  market 
to  foreign  countries  and  cause  a  major  fl- 
nanclal  loss  to  the  United  States  commerce. 
The  map:iltude  of  this  loss  would  be  In- 
creased due  to  the  probable  loss  of  sales 
of  subsonic  aircraft  which  would  result  from 
failure  to  provide  a  complete  product  line 
and  demonstrated  technical  exceUence.  This 
alternative  would  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  an  environmental  research  program,  be- 
cause large-scale  SST  operations  of  foreign 
SST's  In  other  parts  of  the  world  oould 
BUU  affect  climate  In  the  VS.  If  Indeed 
climate  would  In  any  way  be  affected  by  such 
operation. 

C.  The  UB.  could  withdraw  from  SST 
competition  and  attempt  to  prohibit  the  op- 
eration of  foreign  supersonic  aircraft  at  UJB. 
airports.  This  alternative  Is  impracticable 
due  to  the  retaliatory  acuons  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  It  would  violate  current  Interaa- 
ttonat  agreements.  This  alternative  wotild 
not  eliminate  the  need  for  an  envlTonmental 
research  program,  because  large-scale  SST 
operations  of  foreign  SST's  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  could  still  affect  climate  in  the 
VS.  If  Indeed  climate  would  in  any  way  be 
affected  by  such  operation.  It  Is  of  Inter- 
natloniU  Interest  that  all  aspects  of  B8T 
environmental  effect  be  factuaDy  under- 
stood. 

D.  The  United  St&tes  could  wait  for  the 
results  of  environmental  research  programs 
before  proceeding  with  the  development  of 


lu  prototype  SST  Delaying  the  US.  SST 
program  to  wait  for  the  results  of  environ- 
mental research  progrsms  would  not  remove 
the  potential  environmental  impacts,  since 
other  countries  are  now  developing  SST's 
for  commercial  production  and  because  of 
the  existence  of  mlllt&ry  supereonic  avia- 
Uon.  It  is  expected  that  sales  of  theee  for- 
eign produced  aircraft  will  occur  to  United 
States  end  foreign  airlines  whether  or  not 
there  are  VS.  SST's  available. 

Thus,  a  delay  In  producing  a  U.S.  SST  pro- 
totype could  produce  significant  economic 
losses  for  the  United  States  without  any 
decrease  In  potential  environmental  impair- 
ments arising  from  large-scale  SST  flights. 
The  risk  to  the  Government  would  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased  since  later  market  in- 
troduction would  And  the  UB.  SST  seven 
years  behind  the  Concorde  and  in  competi- 
tion with  advanced  versions  of  the  Concorde. 
Delaying  the  present  program  wotild  result 
In  dispersing  the  present  SST  engineers  and 
manufftcturing  teams  requiring  their  re- 
assembly later  at  a  significant  cost.  The 
manufacturent  would  probably  also  be  un- 
willing to  cost  share  In  such  a  venture  and 
a  Blgniflcan  t  f  undamental  cost  Increase 
would  result  over  and  above  the  increase  in 
coet  from  the  delay. 

E.  The  United  States  could  delay  produc- 
tion of  an  SST  prototype,  and  urge  ttiat 
production  of  all  SST's  on  a  worldwide  basis 
be  halted  until  the  environmental  effects  at 
SST  flight  con  be  explored.  However,  the 
development  of  the  British-French  S^T,  and 
the  new  Russian  SST  Is  significantly  ahead 
of  the  U.S.  model  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  at 
this  state  production  could  be  halted  since 
It  would  appear  to  be  a  U.S.  attempt  to  orer- 
oome  their  lead.  Furthermore,  oonstructlcwi 
of  &  US.  prototype  now  would  permit  con- 
tinuing research  to  be  done  to  provide  more 
precise  answers  regarding  environmental  ef- 
fects. 

It  is  clear  that  the  environmental  aspects 
of  the  SST  must  be  dealt  with  during  the 
SST  pn>totype  development  program  so 
thoroughly  and  effectively  that  the  results 
are  convincing  enough  to  affect  all  lULtlons 
Involved  in  SST  development  In  the  same 
amount  that  the  UB.  SST  program  will  be 
affected. 


V.    aKLATTONBHXP   TrW»«W    LOCAt    SBOXT- 

UEB  OP  bCAH'S  KimBOWKXirr  AND  TBM  MSIBI- 
TSNAKCX  AND  SKHAKCKMX2TT  OF  XfOWG-TSftH 
PBOnUCTTV  IT  T 

The  development  of  two  prototyps  AST's 
will  not  give  rise  to  any  long-range  environ- 
mental problems.  The  results  of  the  proto- 
type flight  tests  and  the  environmental  re- 
search program  will  be  available  and  used  In 
determining  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  oonstrucung  a  fleet  of  UB.  supersonic 
transports.  The  possible  adverse  envlronmen- 
tal  ooneequences  discussed  elsewhere  arising 
from  fleet  operations  of  SST's  represent  the 
only  possibly  effects  on  long-tenn  pioductlT- 
ity  of  envirotunent. 

Tt.    nUtXVZtSZBl^    AND    IXXXTUEVASLB    COmCTT- 
XEIfT   or   tXSOITBCXS 

Tht  development  of  the  two  proCotyps 
model  SST^  will  not  involve  an  Irrevewlble 

commitment  of  any  environmental  resources. 
The  possible  adverse  environmental  Impeots 
discussed  elsewhere  with  respect  to  larg*- 
soale  SST  fleet  operations  represent  the  only 
known  possibility  of  environmental  degrmda- 
tlon.  Any  adverse  environmental  effect  of 
large-cftle  operations  of  the  SST  on  the  en- 
vironment remain  In  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion at  this  time.  Answers  to  such  questions 
will  t>e  obtained  through  an  Intensive  envi- 
ronmental research  program  and  flight  test- 
ing of  the  two  prototypes,  prior  to  the  deci- 
sion to  progress  into  the  stage  of  commercial 
production  of  the  S3T. 

VIZ.  sn  pmooBAK  plajt 
The  SST   Developnunt  Progrsm   is   com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  two  prototype 


aircnft  that  will  demonstrate  the  perform- 
ance, economic,  safety,  and  environmental 
qualities  of  the  design  before  proceeding 
into  large-scale  production.  The  environmen- 
tal aspects  will  be  examined  by: 

Continuing  ongoing  research  into  all 
known  areas  of  potential  Impact  upon  the 
environment  and  examining  new  concerns  or 
unknowns  as  they  arise. 

Continuing  ongoing  'I'*"*— *""*  with,  other 
notions  and  m&nuf&ctuxws  of  cdvll  aflT  Kir- 
craft  to  share  knowledge  regknUnc  nsnarch 
into  areas  of  potential  enrlronmentttl  con- 
cern. 

Continuing  ongoing  UB.  development  of 
regulatory  standards,  and  Interoatloaal  de- 
velopment of  criteria  to  assure  that  no  sig- 
nificant degradation  of  the  environment  will 
occur  from  large-scale  SST  operations. 

GOVKBNICZNT  RCSEABCB  AFWrCAHI.It  TO 

SST  EtrvxaoMMOruL  Faciou 
Noise  reduction  Temcaroh  program 

1.  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  has 
agreed  to  conduct  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  further  examine  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  tubular  noise  suppression  tech- 
mque  for  SST  engines.  This  program  plan. 
developed  by  The  Boeing  Company,  will  be 
accomplished  by  NASA  up  to  full  scale  hard- 
ware demonstration.  At  this  point  the  poten- 
tial value  of  this  suppression  technique  will 
be  assessed  and  a  "full  scale"  engine  demon- 
stration will  be  conducted  as  warranted.  The 
assignment  of  orgaaixatlonal  responalbiUty 
and  resources  for  accon^>ll£hlng  the  full  scale 
test  will  be  determined  after  this  evaluation. 

a.  Other  noise  research  programs  appli- 
cable to  the  SST  that  are  either  ongoing  or 
flrmly  planned  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and/or  NASA  Include: 

(a)  Noise  Reduction  and  Control  at  the 
Source — ^The  work  will  involve  Investtgatloa 
into  parameters  that  cause  or  Influence  the 
generation  of  aircraft  noise,  plus  develop- 
ment of  guidelines  for  changes  to  the  engine 
hardware  to  mlnlmHt  noise. 

(b)  System  ABiblyilB— TlUs  program  In- 
volves a  systemfttte  Mtsdy  of  all  taceu  of  the 
aircraft  noise  abatement.  Costs  and  bene- 
fits of  alternative  solutions,  land  use  guide- 
lines and  operational  standards  will  be 
deflned. 

(0)  University  Research  Program — This 
project  la  to  develop  and  expand  noise  re- 
search Interest  and  activities  within  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  Nation. 
Research  grants  will  be  directed  toward 
Identifying  transportation  modes  Including 
the  SST. 

{d)  Studies — Both  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental, of  the  overell  structure  and  turbu- 
lence levels  of  supersonic  Jets  toward  reduc- 
ing the  SST  sideline  noise  st  jet  velocity 
above  3,000  fps  and  the  reduction  of  turtw- 
machlnery  noise  at  the  lower  Jet  velocities. 

(e)  NASA  Lewis  Studies  on  Supersonic  Jet 
Kolse — This  work  would  provide  increased 
emphaslB  on  Investigating  notse  reduction 
potential  of  different  types  of  suppressoie 
and  engine  cydss. 

(f)  Noise  Reduction  and  Oontrol/Hum&n 
Factors — "nils  work  cancems  efforts  to  re- 
duce, control  and  evaluate  noise  at  the  re- 
ceiving end,  "ITie  work  Involves  developing 
and  refining  acceptable  yard  stocks  for  eval- 
uating and  rating  of  various  levels  of  air- 
craft noise  and  development  of  guidelines  for 
planning  for  control  of  the  residual  noise 
inherent  in  alrplazie  operaUons. 

High  altitude  ToAiation  research  progrwn 
1.  Since  1966  a  combined  DOT,  NASA  and 
USAP  prosram  has  been  underway  to  obtain 
cxjsmlc  radlauon  intensity  data  M.  SST  cruise 
olUtudeti.  This  data  collecttng  effort  has  been 
conducted  prtmarlly  in  the  polar  regions 
where  radiation  intensity  is  normaily  higher 
than  elsewhere  throughout  the  world-  SUace 
1967  the  flight  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion IneluilGig  the  use  of  RB-C7  atrcvaft 
equipped  with  special  radiation  data  coUec- 
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cion  device*.  In  addition  Co  obtftlnlng  norm&l 
or  averuge  tutenslty  levels,  another  program 
objective  Is  to  obtain  Intensity  levels  aaso- 
clated  with  major  solar  flare  activity.  The 
solar  Bare  cycle,  normally  every  11  years,  Is 
curreuiiy  In  the  latter  stage  of  peak  activity. 
Some  minor  Bare  radiation  levels  have  al- 
ready been  recorded.  Late  last  spring  this 
program  was  Increased  to  include  the  asslgn- 
meut  of  3  RB-57  aircraft  and  5  crews  to  Ell- 
son  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 

2.  Other  cosmic  radiation  research  pro- 
Srams  soon  to  be  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  include: 

(a)  Meaaxirement  of  radiation  over  polar 
routes  at  subsonic  aircraft  altitudes.  Com- 
pare these  data  with  that  collected  at  super- 
sonic altitudes. 

(b)  Parametric  study  considering  subsonic 
vs.  supersonic  flight  parameters  as  concerns 
the  occurrence  of  a  solar  flare.  This  study 
would  provide  the  answer  as  to  whether  des- 
cent to  subsonic  altitudes  is  required  in  the 
case  of  solar  flare  occurrence  or  whether  con- 
tinuation at  supersonic  speed  at  cruise  alti- 
tudes Is  more  desirable. 

(e)  Prepare  an  operations  analysis  to  pre- 
dict radiation  exposures  of  subaonlc  and 
supersonic  crewa  according  co  airline  syatem 
fljght  requirements. 

{lit  Study  and  define  the  operational  sys- 
tern  and  procedures  for  rapid  dissemination 
of  soUr  flare  warning  information  to  pllola. 

(e»  Development  of  inflight  radiation 
monlUirlng  system. 

Air     tTansportation     atTnospherlc     weather 
moAificaticxn  research,  program 

\.  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Trans portAtl on,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  has  prepared  a  re- 
search plan  to  further  examine  atmospheric 
environmental  aspect,';  of  aviation  activity  In- 
cluding the  S8T.  This  research  will  be  ini- 
tiated OS  soon  as  funds  are  obtained  and 
organizational  responsibility  assignments  are 
completed.  This  program  Includce: 

(a)  Monitoring  the  Atmosphere — To  meas- 
ure the  geographical  and  altitude  distribu- 
tion, day-to-day  vixlablUty.  and  Long  term 
trends  of  air  con^osltlon  and  atmoepherlo 
properties  likely  to  be  affected  by  pre*ent  and 
future,  Including  SST,  aWatlon  activities. 

<1>  Ground  based  stations — Although  the 
properties  such  aa  solar  r«dlatlon.  dust  load- 
ing wlU  be  altered  by  other  natural  and 
hunun  actlvlUes  than  avlaUon.  It  Is  desir- 
able to  Initiate  new  stations  and  Improve 
existing  stations  in  the  £SSA  ground  baaed 
network.  These  measurements  will  include 
the  receipt  of  solar  radiation  at  the  ground 
In  selected  spectral  hands,  growth  of  carbon 
dioxide,  vertical  profiles  of  electrical  prop- 
erties, lldar.  and  other  Indirect  sensors. 
Emphasis  wtll  be  devoted  to  instruments  and 
programs  which  contribute  prUnarlly  to  avi- 
ation sources  of  contamination  {such  as 
lldar  which  measures  layers  of  dust  aloft) . 

(2)  Tropoepberlc  measurements — Again. 
the  aviation  contribution  to  upper  tropo- 
spherlc  (30-40.000  feet  (pollution  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  natural  and  man- 
made  sources.  However,  by  sampling  both  at 
the  earth's  surface  (see  (1)  above)  and  in 
the  free  air  some  Indication  of  the  aviation 
contribution  can  be  ascertained.  The  pro- 
posed mode  of  sampling  envisages  develop- 
ment  of  small  "black  boxes"  attached  to 
commercial  airlines  flying  selected,  repre- 
sentative routes  around  the  world  which 
would  automatically  sample  and  record  the 
properties  of  the  air.  These  will  Include 
sampling  total  particulates  by  filtration  and 
by  continuous  recording,  water  vapor,  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen,  and  hydrocarbons.  After 
development,  about  15  of  theoe  systems 
should  be  available  to  be  used  on  about  10 
selected  aircraft. 

(3)  Stratosphere — This  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  atmoephere  will  be  monitored  In 
situ  by  an  aircraft  which  flies  In  the  same 
layer   (60-70,000  feet)    as  the  88T    The  air 


qualities  to  be  measured  include  the  distri- 
bution and  composition  of  particulates 
which  are  of  special  concern  because  a  unique 
layer  of  dust  in  this  altitude  range  i,  water 
vapor  (in  iitu  and  total  between  aircraft 
and  sun),  oxides  of  nitrogen,  hydrocarbons. 
oeone.  and  other  photochemical  products. 
Experimental  programs  to  track  specific  air- 
craft and  study  changes  downwind  of  ex- 
hau-st  constituents  In  the  stratosphere  will 
be  undertaken. 

(b)  Stratospheric  Photochemistry — To  de- 
termine the  altered  stratospheric  photochem- 
istry from  the  addition  ot  SST  poUutonU 
including  water  vapor,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  carbon  particles. 

There  Is  uncertainty  In  the  reaction  rates 
of  many  of  the  photochemical  reactions  In 
the  present  "uncnntnminftted"  atratoephere 
and  in  a  hypothetical  SST  "contaminated" 
stratosphere.  Many  of  these  reaction  rates 
can  l>e  found  from  simulated  laboratory  ex- 
periments. The  composition  of  relevant  at- 
mospheric coostltuents  such  as  ozone, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  O  and  OH  radicals  may  be 
measured  In  the  present  atmosphere  as  well 
as  the  intensity  of  sunlight  as  input  to  the 
photochemical  theory  of  a  real  atmosphere. 
A  nimierlcal  model  of  detailed  photochemi- 
cal reactions  and  atmospheric  motions  In  the 
stratosphere  will  simulate  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  photochemical  products  such  as 
oeone;  the  expected  distribution  of  SST 
products  will  be  added  to  let  the  model  re- 
flect the  predicted  dUtrlbutlon  of  the  photo- 
chemical products  in  the  stratosphere. 

(c>  Geophysical  Modelling—To  convert 
predicted  changes  In  air  quality  and  prop- 
erties from  aviation  activities  to  changes  in 
weather  and  climate, 

ESSA  Is  developing  large-scale  modela  of 
atmosphere-occsn  circulations  which.  It  Is 
hoped,  will  simulate  the  present  day  climate 
and  weather  patterns.  These  models  con 
simulate  the  alterations  or  lack  thereof. 
which  might  result  from  any  alteration*  of 
atmospheric  qtialltlea  and  properties  due  to 
aviation  activities.  The  proposed  program 
win  accelerate  the  model  development  In  the 
flrst  several  years  and  run  cases  of  altered 
atmospheric  conditions  In  later  years. 

(b)  Contrails  and  Climatic  Change— To 
determine  whether  contrails  from  both  ex- 
isting and  future.  Including  SST.  aircraft 
con  alter  the  cllm&te  by  upsetting  the  at- 
mospheric heat  budget  or  by  seeding  lower 
clouds  with  Ice  crystals. 

The  presence  of  contrails  Is  a  matter  of 
everyday  experience;  Increases  in  cirrus 
cloudiness  over  two  American  cities  from  rou- 
tine w^iather  observations,  probably  from 
ccmtralls.  have  been  documented.  Two  cli- 
matic effects  may  be  expected  from  Increased 
elmu  cloudiness:  the  flrst  is  an  upset  in 
the  radiation  balance  and  second  the  seeding 
of  lower  altitude  clouds.  Existing  field  testj? 
of  the  radiation  budget  around  cirrus  clouds 
should  be  expanded  and  made  more  precise. 
They  should  be  conducted  with  a  greater 
variety  of  contrail  cirrus  clouds. 

Experiments  to  form  and  record  persist- 
ent contrails  In  the  pcdar  winter  stratosphere 
and  Just  above  the  equatorial  tropopauw  will 
taet  the  possibility  that  these  cold  parts  of 
the  stratosphere  con  form  persistent  clouds 
from  Increoeed  moisture.  Creation  of  the 
oontrolls  wUl  require  aircraft  capable  of 
reaching  60-70.000  feet,  Plnally.  a  field  study 
will  examine  the  fate  of  ice  crystals  formed 
in  contrails  under  a  variety  of  weather  con- 
ditions particularly  as  they  may  ortlflclally 
seed  lower  clouds  and  stimulate  precipitation, 
(e)  Monitoring  Possible  Weather  Effects  at 
Airports — To  determine  whether  iind  by  how 
much  an  airport  and  airport  aviation  activ- 
ities alter  local  climate. 

The  construction  of  on  airport  alters  the 
character  of  terrain;  aircraft  activities  odd 
heat,  moisture  and  exhaust  products  to  the 
local  environment.  It  Is  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  these  environmental  changes  Influ- 
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ence  the  weather.  Three  airports  of  varylnf 
3!»e  and  In  different  climatic  regions  will  be 
surveyed  using  both  existing  weather  data 
and  short  term  field  studies.  Noise  is  ex- 
cluded, however.  The  airport  locations  will 
be  chosen  which  are  as  far  from  their  serving 
cities  as  possible  to  permit  dlstingulshmg 
between  urban  and  airport  effects.  Studies 
luing  existing  data  and  formulating  theo- 
retical modela  will  be  undertaken.  Field  sur- 
veys by  helicopters,  small  aircraft,  and 
ground  vehicles  will  delineate  differences 
found  between  airports  and  their  environs. 
A  final  integration  of  all  information  will 
«5..^*ss  the  Impact  on  weather  and  climate 
created  by  airports  and  aviation  activity. 

(P)  Program  Office — To  direct,  collate,  and 
evaliukte  findings  obtained  by  the  entire 
oviatlon  weather  modification  progrojn. 

The  ESSA  aviation— weather  modlflcatloa 
program  will  be  problem  oriented  to  environ- 
mental quality.  Its  objective  will  be  the  as- 
sessment of  actual  or  expected  alternatives 
of  climate  or  weather  resulting  from  aviation 
aotlviUes.  Orerali  direction  will  be  vested  in 
a  full  time  Director  vrtth  a  staff  of  nine.  The 
Director  will  be  responsible  for  the  program 
execution  and  for  preparing  continuing  os- 
seasmcnu  of  all  of  the  findings.  He  will  pre- 
pare reports  for  the  Administrators  of  ESSA 
and  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  for  the 
Director  of  the  SST  program.  These  reports 
will  Include  evaluatlona  relating  to  the  real- 
ity aiul  magnitude  of  weather  changes  from 
an  enhanced  aviation  Industry  and  the  in- 
troduction of  SST  aircraft  and  recommendo* 
lions  for  program  modlflcatloos  and  tech- 
niques to  minimize  observed  or  predicted 
weather  changes  due  to  aviation  octiviUes. 

These  noise,  cosmic  radiation  and  atmoe- 
pherlc  environmental  research  programs 
will  provide  additional  valuable  Information 
to  enhance  sound  Judgment  of  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  commercial  SST  flight  op- 
eration before  the  n.3.  SST  production  effort 
is  initiated. 


ED  SYNAKOWSKI 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. September  12.  tragedy  struck 
when  Ed  Synakowskl,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  and  the  senior 
quarterback  on  the  Wyoming  Cowboys 
football  team,  was  drowned  in  a  boating 
accident  near  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Ed  was  a  transplant  to  Wyoming  who 
had  been  recruited  to  come  from  his 
home  In  Utica,  N.Y..  to  participate  in 
Cowboy  football  at  the  univer&ity. 

For  2  years  it  had  been  my  pleasure 
to  watch  this  fine  young  man  lead  Wyo- 
ming's football  team.  It  was  obvious  to 
everyone  that  Ed  had  the  qualities  of 
leadership  which  enabled  him  to  be  a 
fine  football  player.  But  even  more  Im- 
portant, these  same  Qualities  carried  over 
tnto  his  academic  and  social  life  at  the 
imiveraity  to  make  him  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  classmates,  teammates, 
and  friends. 

Ed  waa  admired  both  on  and  off  the 
athletic  field.  His  easy-going,  friendly 
manner  became  a  trademark  and  quickly 
won  him  friends  and  companions.  In  this 
regard  it  is  especially  meaningful  that 
hi«  classmates  at  the  imiversity  have 
seen  fit  to  Initiate  a  memorial  fund  to 
his  name. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  Syna- 
kowskl family  and  hla  wife.  I  am  sure 
that  Ed  wUl  be  missed  tremendously  as 
a  football  player,  a  student,  a  friend,  and 
a  man. 

Today  Is  the  funeral  for  Ed  Synakow- 
skl,  and    I  Join   with   his   family,   his 
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friends,  and  his  university  in  paying  my 
respects. 

JAPAN— THE  FIRaT  EIIilON -DOL- 
LAR EXPORT  MARKET 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  at 
a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  National 
Feed  and  Grain  Association  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  recog- 
nized Japan  for  its  purchase  of  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  agricultural  exports 
from  the  United  Stales  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  amount  more  than  doubled 
their  purchases  of  10  years  ago.  These 
purchases  signify  the  tremendous  growth 
In  the  economic  growth  of  Japan.  At  the 
same  time.  Secret&ry  Hardin  honored 
the  agricultural  commodity  groups  who 
assisted  in  the  promotion  of  this  market. 

So  the  entire  Nation  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  trade  with 
Japan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary  Hardin's  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion and  the  response  of  Japanese  Am- 
bassador Nobuhiko  Ushirba  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATXMrNT  or  SccBETA*if  Harddi 

Mr.  Ambaasndor.  Minister  Yoehlno,  distin- 
guished memtwrs  of  Congress,  embassy 
guests,  leaders  in  American  agriculture  and 
Che  councils  of  international  trade.  Mr.  ThetB 
and  others  of  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 
Association — our  hosts  on  this  memorable 
occasion;  We  ore  here  to  celebrate  a  land- 
mark year  in  agricultural  trade  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

We  do  this  in  optimism  that  the  success 
we  celebrate  wUl  continue  and  grow. 

We  do  this  in  recognition  that  trade  Is 
essential  to  good  Uvlng  In  both  of  our 
countrlee. 

And  we  do  this  in  tribute  to  a  remorltable 
Island  people  whose  energj*  and  productive 
genius  hove  made  this  observance  possible. 

The  Japan  story  Is  without  precedent — 
without  parallel. 

The  Japanese  economy  ti  the  third  largest 
in  the  world — and  growing  at  a  rate  that  is 
immatched  by  any  nation  In  history. 

In  the  Id&O's,  Japan'6  gross  national  prod- 
uct grew  at  a  rate  approaching  lo  percent 
a  year. 

In  the  I960'B,  it  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
11.4  percent. 

In  recent  years,  the  pace  has  quickened 
stUl  further — to  above  I3.S  percent  In  the 
post  two  flocal  years. 

This  growth  in  the  Japanese  economy  bos 
poroUeled  that  nation's  growth  in  trade. 

In  the  years  between  1960  and  19S6.  Japa- 
neee  shipments  in  world  trade  more  than 
doubled.  By  1969.  they  had  almost  doubled 
again,  reaching  916  builon.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  Increased  in  those  nine  years 
by  more  than  four  times — to  $4.9  billion. 

Of  course,  these  figures  ore  Important  only 
If  they  benefit  people.  And  when  you  ap- 
ply the  yardstick  to  better  Uvlng  and  family 
prosperity  the  Japan  story  is  Just  as  dramatic. 

The  Japoneee  householder's  disposable  in- 
come has  more  than  tripled  since  1960. 

Hla  demand  for  meat,  milk,  and  eggs — a 
good  "horseback"  measure  of  consumer  pros- 
perity— has  increased  by  more  than,  four 
times  In  IS  years. 

Be  is  dlverslfyliig  his  eating  habits  as  his 
Income  goes  up.  For  example,  per  person  con- 
stimptlon  of  wheat  flour  In  this  traditionally 
rloe-«atlng  society  bos  Increased  by  80  per- 
cent In  a  decade  and  a  half. 

It  IB  this  remarkable  economic  rise — ^plus 
■n  eqtioUy  remarkable  ability  of  American 


agriculture  to  produce  eE&clently  the  food 
and  feedstuffs  demanded  by  increasing  afflu- 
ence— that  have  brought  us  together  at  this 
luncheon  today. 

Ten  years  ago,  Japan's  agricultural  Im- 
ports from  the  XS.S.  were  »440  mtlUon.  In 
the  fiscal  year  just  past,  they  were  more 
than  twice  as  great— nearly  tl.l  blUlon. 

That's  good!  But  we  think  Japan  con  do 
even  better.  And  we're  going  to  be  pushing 
you  to  do  It.  I  stlU  think.  Mr.  Ambassador- 
Designate,  that  It  would  be  to  Japan's  ad- 
vantage and  ours  to  entirely  remove  your 
duty  on  soyt>eans. 

But  agrlciilturol  exports  ore  only  one  as- 
pect of  a  beneficial  trading  relationship  that 
con  be  stimmorlzed  very  simply:  In  tem^is  of 
total  expoTta.  the  United  States  Is  Japan's 
best  customer,  and  Japan  Ls  the  United 
States'  best  oIT-shore  customer. 

As  you  might  expect,  two-thirds  of  U.8. 
shlpmenu  to  Japan  last  year  were  raw  ma- 
terials, mineral  fuels,  and  food-stuffs  while 
90  percent  of  Japan's  shipments  to  the  U.S. 
were  manufactured  goods. 

But  this  is  the  basis  of  beQeflcla!  world 
trade — on  exchange  of  goods  based  primarily 
on  production  efllciency. 

It  Is  this  principle  that  led  Japan  to  look 
to  efflcient  producers  on  the  brood  form  lands 
overseas  for  the  feed  grains  needed  to  sat- 
isfy Its  people's  rising  demand  for  livestock 
products. 

As  a  result.  Imported  feed  grains  have  trig- 
gered a  rapid  expansion  of  Japanese  live- 
stock production.  This  has  brought  Japanese 
consumers  more  meat  and  poultry  at  better 
prices;  it  has  opened  opportunities  for  Jap- 
anese farmers  for  new  and  profitable  livestock 
enterprises;  it  bos  meant  an  important  and 
expanding  feed  grain  market  for  world  agri- 
culture. 

And  I  am  happy  to  say  here  that  it  baa 
been  particularly  important  (or  XJS.  agricul- 
ture, which  shipped  more  than  6  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  to  Japan  last  fiscal  year — 
Just  about  one-third  of  our  feed  groin  ex- 
porta.  The  dollar  value  of  US.  feed  groin  ex- 
ports to  Japan  last  year  was  $336.5  mUUon, 
a  dramatic  contrast  to  shipments  of  tlS.T 
mUIlon  In  1960. 

Soybean  and  wheat  exports  to  Japan  have 
also  gone  up  drama.tlcally.  In  10  years,  eoy- 
beons  Increased  from  (103  million  to  t251 
million — wheat  from  854  mllUon  to  9136 
mUUon. 

In  fiscal  1970,  we  supplied  Japan  with  more 
than  two-thirds  of  ita  Imports  of  tots  and 
oils,  and  of  feed  groins;  more  than  half  of 
its  wheat,  and  hides  and  skins;  Japan  took 
neorly  half  of  oiu*  lemon  eiportA.  Japan  is 
our  t>efit  cotton  customer,  taking  one-fotu^h 
of  Its  cotton  from  us.  We  sold  Japan  $50  mil- 
lion worth  of  tobooco  lost  fiscal  year,  up 
almoet  40  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Almost  the  whole  range  of  U.S.  form  oom- 
moditleB  finds  Japan  a  leodlng  customer. 

Japon  wonts,  needs  and  con  afford  these 
products,  and  the  U.S.  con  supply  them  in 
ony  syetem  of  Intemationol  trade  In  which 
price,  quality  and  availability  are  the  primary 
factors. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  yon  UibA  we  have  no 
problems.  I  am  not  here  to  pretend  that  all 
questions  relating  to  market  access  bave  been 
solved.  But  I  con  tell  you  that  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  we  can  resolve  any  differences — and 
that  trade  between  our  oountrtea  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  As  far  as  I  am  oonovned,  the 
record  of  the  past  year  Is  simply  a  new 
"take-off"  level,  and  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  to  make  that  propoeltlon  oome  true. 

And  now,  Mr.  AmbooBador-Deelgnate,  may 
I  take  a  few  moments  to  recognise  the  U.S. 
form  producers  and  morketers  who  have  con- 
tributed and  are  contributing  so  much  to 
trade  between  our  countries. 

In  a  world  of  competition,  export  expan- 
sion means  aaleemonshlp  and  service  as  well 
as  price.  quaUty  and  avoUabUlty.  ITie  pro- 
ducers and  morketerB  of  the  major  U.S.  agri- 


cultural products  have  understood  this,  and 
they  support  some  68  private  trade  organiza- 
tions formed  to  develop  markets  overseas  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agrlcul* 
ture.  This  Is.  of  course,  a  mutual  effort — 
with  many  strong  Japanese  organizations 
bringing  to  it  their  special  knowledge,  their 
special  abUitles. 

Today.  I  wont  to  reoognise  with  a  apedaJ 
certillcAie  the  producers  ond  marketers  of 
three   XJ£.   commodities  who  have,  through 
their  trade  organizations,  maintained  offlcee 
and  market  development  programs  in  Japan 
for    10   years  or   more,   and   who   loft   year. 
among  them,  exported  two-thirds  of  our  total 
agricultural  exports  to  Japan. 
For  the  feed  groin  industry: 
Mr.  Clayton  W.  Johnson  ot  the  U.6.  Feed 
Groins  Council. 
For  Boybea2is: 

Mr.  Leslie  TlndaU  of  the  Amerlcaa  Soybean 
Association. 
For  wheat: 

Mr.  Don  Woodward  representing  Westeni 
Wheat  Associates  and  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc. 

Mr.  AmhasBodor- Designate,  before  I  take 
my  seat,  I  give  you  a  special  welcome  to  this 
country — on  b^olf  of  my  colleagues  and 
American  agriculture.  Tou  have  our  best 
wishes  for  a  most  sucoeasful  and  most  en- 
joyable tour  of  daty  in  the  United  Btotea  oS 
America. 

RESfABKS    SY    AMOAaSAOOK-DBSIGMSTX 
NoeuHIKO   USHOA 

Secretary  Bardln.  other  leaders  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. dt8tlng\ilshed  members  of  the 
Congress,  leaders  of  Amerlcau  agriculture, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  words 
of  tribute  to  Japan  and  the  worm  welcome 
to  Washington.  I  u'ont  to  odd  my  word  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  National  Oroin  and  Feed 
Association,  our  hosts  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Secretary,  for  me.  in  my  respects,  com- 
ing to  Washington  is  like  a  reunion  with  old 
friends,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  so  many 
of  mine  have  prospered  and  advanced.  Z  am 
glad  to  say  that  many  of  the  leaders  of 
American  agriculture  ore  longtime  friends 
of  mine.  Assistant  Secretary  Clarence  Palm- 
by  and  I  have  had  several  occasions  In  the 
past,  while  he  was  the  U.S.  Feed  Oraloa 
CouncU.  to  work  together.  Mr.  Carl  Camp- 
bell, of  the  National  Cotton  Council,  and  I 
have  known  each  other  for  over  20  years 
and  had  many  fruitful  conversations  about 
American  cotton,  and  there  are  others  wboee 
friendship  I  am  looking  forward  to 
renewing. 

I  am  happy  that  my  flrst  public  speech 
after  arriving  In  Washington  is  at  an  event 
to  commemorate  such  a  slgnlflcant  mile- 
stone, the  fact  that  Japan  boa  become  the 
first  billion-dollar  customer  for  the  United 
States  agriculture.  I  might  add  that  fores- 
try products  ore  not  included  In  that  fig- 
ure, and  if  they  were  added,  agncultxirol  and 
forestry  product  sales  to  Japan  would  have 
exceeded  (IS  bUIlon. 

While  in  one  sense  Japan  Is  the  honoree 
today,  the  real  honorees  are  the  American 
farmers  and  their  (oa  I  would  coil  them) 
"supersalesmen. "  American  agriculture  in  a 
number  of  commodities  is  competitive  In 
price  and  quality,  and  Importantly  for  Ja- 
pan, on  a  continuing  basis.  And,  as  the  of- 
fiuence  of  the  Japanese  consumer  Increases. 
the  demand  for  more  and  better  food  in- 
creases. For  example,  present  per  capita  eon- 
sumption  of  red  meat  is  only  17  pounds  per 
year.  To  grow  more  red  meat,  more  groin. 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  will  be  neces- 
sary. Bread  is  another  Item  of  increasing  im- 
portance la  the  Japanese  diet,  increasing  the 
demand  for  wheat,  again  8Ut>etaiitlally  from 
the  United  States.  The  market  for  soybeons. 
your  biggest  agricultural  export  Item,  Is  also 
expanding  In  Japan.  During  the  I960'8  Jap- 
anese consumption  of  United  States  soy- 
beans Increased  lis  percent;  irtieat  130  per- 
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cent;  feed  grftlua  Just  more  tbao  400  per- 
cent. It  is  m;  sincere  hope  ttuc  theee  agri- 
cultural products  will  continue  to  be  sup- 
plied to  Japmn  on  a  stable  basis  In  the  years 
to  come. 

Your  agricultural  marketing  experts,  man; 
of  wbotn  axe  present  at  this  Ixincheon.  have 
served  the  Japanese  market  well.  Their  In- 
novative Ideas,  such  as  the  promotion  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  Industries  as  a  means 
of  Increasdog  demand  for  Cnlted  states  feed 
grains,  have  contributed  to  the  Increased 
salea  of  American  agricultural  products  In 
Japan. 

In  the  broad  perspective,  today's  com- 
memoration Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  policy 
of  free  trade  which  has  been  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  our  countries.  Eacb  Is  the 
other's  best  offshore  customer.  The  United 
States  has  been  for  years  In  the  foremost 
leadership  position  In  seeking  free  world 
trade.  This  policy  has  worked  well  for  both 
cjuntrles.  During  the  past  ten  years,  for 
example.  Japan  imported  821.4  billion  worth 
of  American  products  and  exported  934.1 
bllUon  worth  of  Japanese  products  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  llrst  seven  mouths  of 
1970.  according  to  United  states  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figures.  UlUted  States 
exports  to  Japan  are  up  46  percent  and 
Imports  from  Japan  are  up  IB  percent  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  last  year.  The  46  percent  In- 
crease in  sales  to  Japan  is  more  than  twice 
the  30  percent  average  Increase  m  Ameri- 
can exports  to  all  countries.  These  figures 
accurately  Indicate  the  Importance  that 
each  country's  market  Is  to  the  other,  and 
they  also  Indicate  a  significant  strengthening 
of  the  U£.  balance  of  Uade  position. 

A  continuation  of  free  trade  policies  Is 
essential  if  the  succesaej  of  the  past  decade 
are  to  be  exceeded  during  the  1970's.  By  free 
trade.  I  mean  free  trade  in  all  countries. 
Although  Japan  had  to  establish  artificial 
bk^rrlers  to  trade  during  Its  reconstrucuon 
period.  It  is  incumbent  upon  Japan,  now 
that  the  Japanese  economy  has  emerged  as 
the  second  strongest  in  the  free  world,  to 
remove  all  unnecessary  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  at  a  time  when 
many  coimtrles  of  the  world  are  erecting  or 
threatening  to  erect  new  trsde  barriers.  Ja- 
pan is  removing  Its  trade  restrictions.  On 
iSeptember  11,  my  Government  announced 
a  new  accelerated  schedule  tor  trade  Uberal- 
Izatlon.  By  the  end  of  September,  1B71.  re- 
sidual Import  restrictions  will  be  removed 
on  more  than  SO  additional  items.  In  1963 
Japan  bad  more  than  300  such  Items.  It  had 
been  r&duced  to  131  by  1968.  Accco^lng  to  the 
new  schedule,  in  a  year's  time,  the  numiber 
w.ll  be  drastically  reduced  to  fewer  than  40. 
which  compares  favorably  with  those  of 
other  Industrial  countries.  I  know  that  this 
has  not  been  dene  as  rapidly  or  dramatically 
as  some  of  our  foreign  friends  would  have 
wished,  but  tt  is  a  continuous  arui  irrevers- 
ible movement. 

As  you  might  Imagine,  the  afl^ected  Indus- 
tries have  resisted  the  liherallzation,  but  the 
Japanese  Government  has  been  persistent. 
In  poliucal  terms.  Increased  liberalization  at 
home  while  Japanese  producta  are  discrim- 
inated against  In  European  and  other  mar- 
kets has  been  controverslaL  The  question  is 
often  asked  by  Japanese  businessmen.  "Why 
should  Japan  liberalize  at  a  tlm«  when  otb- 
er  countries  are  establishing  new  trada  bar- 
rieis?"  But  the  consensus  in  Japan  is  that 
trade  UberaUzatton  must  continue  In  Japan's 
own  Interest,  in  order  to  effect  the  moet  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  resources — and  this  Is 
why  It  will  be  carried  out  notwtthatand- 
tsg  the  objection  of  some  of  the  Japanese 
Interests  that  ate  affected. 

I  think  that  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  In  the  past  few  years  reached  a  new  re- 
latlonahip;  as  statesmanship  hsa  defused 
aome  of  Che  politically  explosive  Issuss, 
tbe  Itwtu  of  attastlia  la  sow  balng  piaoad 


increasingly  on  economic  problems,  which 
are  bound  to  arise  in  a  relationship  between 
two  countries  enjoying  the  volume  of  mu- 
tual trade  of  nearly  (lo  bJllion.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, not  easy  for  us  to  grasp  full  Implica- 
tions of  this  development  or  to  find  out  how 
to  tackle  these  problems.  At  any  rate.  It  U 
essential  that  decisions  be  generated  out  of 
the  Inner  lile  of  Japan  and  not  appear  to  be 
dictated  from  abroad.  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  a  healthy  devedopment,  which  will 
strengthen  our  friendly  relationship  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  trust,  and  create  the  cir- 
cumstances In  which  to  work  out  differences. 
In  closing.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  want  to  note 
that  your  "SUPER SALESMEN"  have  not  been 
content  with  reaching  the  goal  of  selling  $1 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  products  to  Ja- 
pan. They  exceeded  It  by  over  »100  mil- 
lion. It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  well  on 
their  way  to  selling  Japan  (3  billion  worth 
of  American  farm  products  Knowing  msnv 
of  them  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  they  will  in  typi- 
cal American  fashion  reach  that  goal  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  I  am  already  looking  for- 
ward  to  commemorating   that  event. 


ISRAEL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  midst  of  the  Middle 
East  criila.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Is- 
rael, Mrs.  Golda  Melr,  has  arrived  In  this 
cotmtry  for  top-level  meetings  which 
hopefully  will  result  In  the  necessary 
agreements  to  assure  Israel's  continued, 
secure  existence. 

For  33  years.  Israel  has  led  a  very  pre- 
carious existence  In  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  to  the  mterest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Interest  of  world  peace  for  the  United 
States  to  assure  Israel's  continued  exist- 
ence within  secuie  and  recognized 
boundaries  on  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Out  of  the  holocaust  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  slaughter  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  the  world  witnessed  and  ap- 
proved the  rebirth  of  a  nation.  Israel 
declared  Its  statehood  on  May  14,  1948. 
Within  minutes  of  this  declaration  by 
Israel,  President  Truman  announced  the 
recognition  of  Israel  by  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tinuing commitment  reiterated  by  Pres- 
idents Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon,  a  commitment  to  the  little 
pro-Western  bulwark  of  democracy  to 
help  Israel  to  fulfill  its  dream  to  reclaim 
and  rebuild  the  Holy  Land. 

During  the  22  years  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence, she  has  been  forced  Into  a  contin- 
uing state  of  hostilities  with  her  Arab 
neishbora.  Reaching  its  peaks  of  hos- 
tility In  1948,  1957,  1967.  and  now  In 
1970,  this  constant  state  of  war  has 
drained  Israel  of  the  resources  necessary 
for  peaceful  economic  development.  It 
has  forced  Israel  into  a  continual  state 
of  military  preparedness  and  has  taken 
a  heavy  toll  in  the  life  of  its  youth. 

Although  I  deplore  a  continuing  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East,  I  believe  that 
the  hostilities  can  only  be  brought  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  If  the  Arab  nations 
know  beyond  a  doubt  that  Americas 
commitment  to  Israel  is  resolute  and 
firm,  and  that  our  resolve  will  not  be 
weakened  by  international  blackmail, 
economic  or  otherwise,  and  if  the  Arab 
nations  realize  that  they  must  reach 
agreement,  directly  with  Israel,  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

History  has   demonstrated   tbat  the 


Arab  nations  respond  to  any  and  every 
apparent  weakening  of  American  resolve 
with  acts  of  belligerence.  For  example, 
m  May  1967.  Egypt  blockaded  the  Oulf 
of  Aqaba.  Israel's  only  southern  sea  out- 
let. Despite  my  urging  and  the  urging  of 
numerous  congressional  leaders,  the 
United  States  and  other  naval  powers, 
failed  to  test  this  blatant  violation  of 
international  law  and  grave  threat  to 
Israel's  security.  Within  days,  Egypt 
moved  its  divisions  to  the  Israel  border 
and  the  6-day  war  of  June  1967  had 
erupted. 

Since  that  war.  America's  commit- 
ment has  been  tested  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, and  has  been  found  wanting. 
Two  years  ago.  despite  our  recognition 
that  peace  can  only  come  to  the  Middle 
East  through  direct  negotiations  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  the  United  States 
undertook  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance  over 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  These  negotia- 
tions proved  to  be  fruitless.  Moreover, 
tliey  relieved  the  Arabs  of  the  urgency 
of  dealing  directly  with  Israel  and  pro- 
vided the  cloak  for  a  complete  rebuild- 
ing of  Arab  military  potential  by  the 
SoWet  Union.  I  joined  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  1969.  and  again  in  1970.  m 
urging  that  the  United  States  Insist  on 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs. 

Similarly,  since  the  fall  of  1969.  Israel 
has  pleaded  with  the  United  States  for 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  Jet  aircraft. 
Since  Israel  is  greatly  outnumbered  in 
military  manpower,  the  military  balance 
can  only  be  maintained  if  Israel  retains 
superiority  in  the  air. 

The  refusal  by  the  United  States  to 
agree  to  the  sale  of  these  new  Jet  aircraft 
for  the  year  since  October  1969.  In  ms 
Judgment.  Inexorably  led  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  to  increase  its  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Egypt.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Egypt  apparently  interpreted  Amer- 
ican hesitancy  as  a  weakening  of  our  re- 
solve. 

I  Joined  with  three-quarters  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  calling  upon  the  adniinis- 
tration  to  demonstrate  to  Israel  and  to 
the  Soviet-Egyptian  axis  our  support  for 
Israel  by  agreeing  to  sell  Jets  to  Israel  to 
maintain  her  air  force  as  a  credible  de- 
terrent. After  several  delays  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Botiet  Union  moved  its 
missiles  into  Egypt,  closer  and  closer  to 
Israel-occupied  territory.  Then  Russian 
pilots  began  to  fly  Middle  Eastern  skies. 
Yet.  the  United  States  delayed  at  a  time 
when  a  display  of  solidarity  with  Israel 
was  clearly  called  for  and  could  have 
been  effective. 

I  believe  that  out  of  both  seU-lnterest, 
and  moral  Imperative,  it  Is  Inctmibent 
upon  the  United  States  to  help  maintain 
the  security  and  sovereign  rights  of  the 
democratic  State  of  Israel.  To  this  end. 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  peace 
be  established  in  the  Middle  East 
through  direct  negotiations  between  Is- 
rael and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Therefore.  I  have  Joined  in  pralslns 
the  President  for  recent  efforts  by  our 
Oovemment  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiatlonB,  albeit  indirect,  between 
the  parties.  The  negotiations  have  bro- 
ken down  because  of  the  Sovlet-Egyi>- 
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tlan  serious  violations  ol  the  standstill 
understanding.  If  the  ceose-flre  is  to  re- 
main in  effect  and  hopefully  lead  to  ulti- 
mate peace,  it  can  only  come  about  if 
Israel  is  atile  to  maintain  a  credible  de- 
terrent against  potential  Arab  aggres- 
sion. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a 
vital  role  that  can  be  filled  by  the  United 
States  in  the  sphere  of  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Economic  development  is  not  only  vital 
to  Israel's  survival,  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  well-being  of  100  million 
Arab  people  m  the  Middle  East.  Also,  in 
my  view,  it  is  essential  to  peace. 

When  I  visited  Israel  last  year.  I  dis- 
cussed economic  development  of  the  en- 
tire region  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir.  In  discussing  the  potential 
lor  Arab-Israel  cooperative  economic  de- 
velopment, she  explained  the  view  of  a 
relatively  advanced  technological  and 
economic  society  such  as  Israel  toward 
her  underdeveloped  Arab  neighbors,  by 
saying: 

No  one  Ukes  to  have  the  only  decent 
flat  In  a  bad  neighborhood. 

Yet,  neither  the  Arabs  nor  our  own 
Government  have  been  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves  toward  peaceful  economic 
development  of  the  region.  For  example, 
lor  years  the  Arabs  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  strangle  Israel  economically.  As 
I  learned  to  1965,  during  my  hearmgs  on 
the  Wllliams-Javlte  anti-Arab  boycott 
bill,  the  Arabs  have  demonstrated  a  sui- 
cidal tendency  to  forgo  the  possibility  of 
improving  their  own  condition  to  order 
to  destroy  Israel  economic  security. 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  Quite  inexplicably  refused  for  3 
years  to  acUvate  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram for  a  desalinization  project  to  Is- 
rael. When  I  bad  the  privilege  of  spon- 
soring that  project  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  when  Congress,  to  a  non- 
partisan manner,  approved  it.  we  all 
hoped  that  this  might  signal  a  more  ra- 
tional future.  I.^rael'6  2,5  million  inhabi- 
tants are  more  than  willing,  even  eager, 
to  share  the  benefits  of  thk  brackish 
water  conversion  program  with  her  100 
million  Arab  neighbors,  as  she  has  shared 
her  other  economic  and  technological  ad- 
vances with  countless  mllllans  of  Afri- 
can and  Asian  peoples. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  one  which  will  re- 
sult to  long  term  stability  and  gnving 
prosperity  for  all  the  peoples  of  that  re- 
gion. It  can  be  found  through  a  double- 
barreled  effort  to  wtod  down  military 
hostilities  while  simultaneously  promot- 
ing economic  cooperation. 

I  will,  therefore,  be  proposing  a  series 
of  measures  during  the  next  several  days 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

I  believe  that  to  order  to  achieve  that 
objective,  we  must  look  beyond  Israel's 
military  needs. 

Since  the  date  of  the  rebirth  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  she  has  had  to  expend  an 
undue  portion  of  her  resources  on  mata- 
talnlng  a  credible  military  deterrent.  This 
has  been  necessary  because  of  the  day 
in.  day  out  pressures  and  challenges 
to  her  conttoued  existence  from  many 
quarters. 


The  demands  have  multiplied  Im- 
mensely stoce  the  1967  war.  In  part  this 
excessive  demand  is  attributable  to  our 
timidity  to  support  of  Israel  which,  to 
turn  led  to  increasing  Arab  and  Soviet 
pressures. 

Ptu-thermore.  Israel's  defensive  pos- 
ture, in  my  judgment,  has  been  seriously 
prejudiced  by  our  failure  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  cease-fire  arrangements. 
All  of  this  has  resulted  to  a  serious 
weakening  of  Israel's  economy  to  the 
point  where  she  Ls  finding  it  more  and 
more  dlfBcult,  almost  impossible,  to  carry 
her  defensive  burden.  Nor  can  she  de- 
velop economically. 

I  believe  we  must  view  this  as  a  real 
crisis  for  world  peace.  We  cannot  allow 
disaster  to  occur  to  Israel  whether  by  the 
mUitary  threat  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian 
axis  or  by  the  awesome  prospect  of  to- 
temal  economic  collapse. 

This  crisis  must  be  averted.  And  it  can 
be  averted  If  we  approach  the  situation 
with  the  same  urgency  we  approached  the 
European  situation  after  World  War  n. 
What  is  needed  today  is  a  Marshall 
plan  to  insure  Israel's  survival  and 
growth.  What  Is  needed  today  is  the 
same  kind  of  far-sighted  commitment  to 
Israel's  economic  development  as  this 
Nation  gave,  to  one  of  its  finest  hours,  to 
Europe's  reconstruction. 

The  flnanctog  of  such  a  new  Marshall 
plan  need  not  be  limited  to  American 
grants.  Rather,  it  would  best  be  a  com- 
posite of  grants,  development  loans,  and 
Government-guaranteed  private  loans  on 
the  most  satisfactory  and  long-term 
credit  arrangements. 

For  such  a  plan  to  achieve  its  purpose 
requires  a  commitment  between  public 
and  private  funds  of  between  $1  and  tHi 
billion  annually  at  least  imtil  peace  to 
the  Middle  Bast  relieves  Israel  of  the 
heavy  financial  burden  of  matotatolng 
a  strong  defensive  posture,  a  defensive 
posting  which,  let  us  never  forget  is  to 
the  national  toterests  of  the  United 
States  without  ever  havinK  cost  the  life 
of  one  American  soldier. 

I  know  that  many  will  be  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  such  a  program  and 
about  the  prosi>ects  of  repayment  of  that 
part  of  the  funds  which  are  committed 
thrt>ugh  loans.  First,  let  me  repeat  that 
I  propose  a  combination  of  public  grants 
and  public  and  private  loog-term  loans. 
And  second,  let  me  note  that  when  we 
talk  of  loans  to  Israel  we  are  talking 
about  extending  credit  to  one  of  the  best 
credit  risks  to  the  world.  Just  as  an  ex- 
ample, stoce  1949.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  loaned  Israel  (288.4  million 
to  long-term  loans.  Of  this  amount  Israel 
has  repaid  S247.6  million  already  leavtog 
a  balance  due  of  only  $40.8  million,  a  sum 
Just  slightly  to  excess  of  the  amount 
loaned  to  Israel  to  1969.  In  other  words, 
Israel  already  has  paid  back  every  penny 
loaned  to  it  by  Eximbank  between  1949 
and  1968. 

I  will  be  totroducing  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  next  week  and 
I  woidd  welcome  the  jotot  sponsorship  of 
my  colleagues.  I  will  also  be  proposing 
to  the  coming  wedcs  a  specific  legisla- 
tive measure  dealing  with  Israel's  mili- 
tary needs  and  a  measure  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  vital  to  the  ultimate  peaceful 
development  of  the  entire  Middle  East, 


"DELTA  QUEEN"— HER  MAJESTY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  DETHRONED 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Delta  Queen  Is  a  stemwheel  passen- 
ger vessel  which  for  44  years  has  carried 
Americans  along  the  Mississippi.  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  Cuml>erland  Rivers.  She 
Is  the  oiily  passenger  vessel  with  over- 
night accommodations  and  operating 
solely  on  the  inland  rivers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  89-777, 
enacted  to  1966,  would  end  the  Delta 
Queen's  long,  colorful  history  of  service 
for  the  reason  owners  are  unable  to  make 
her  comply  with  all  the  safety  regula- 
tions Imposed  by  that  law. 

Mr.  President,  a  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  amendment  to  HJl.  15434 
would  exempt  the  Deita  Ctieen  from  the 
fire  retardant  construction  requirements 
of  Public  Law  89-777,  permitting  her  to 
conttoue  her  many  years  of  service.  TJiat 
bill  has  been  reported  favorably  and  Is 
now  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
In  the  committee's  words: 
The  comailttee  Is  thoroughly  familiar  witli 
the  Delta  poeen  and  her  manner  of  op- 
eration and  believes  tliat  she  presents  a 
special  ca«e  worthy  of  exempOon.  UnUka 
an  ocean  vessel,  the  Dcifa  Queen  la  never 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  or  a  few 
minutes  from  shore.  Unlike  ocean  vessels,  tha 
Delta  Queen'3  staterooms  open  directly  to 
the  outjBlde  decks  and  there  are  no  long  en- 
doeed  corridors  where  pasacngers  or  crew 
members  could  be  trapped.  Her  compart- 
ments and  rooms  are  equipped  with  full  cov- 
erage sprinkler  systems  maintaining  constant 
pressure.  In  tlw  44  years  since  her  laimcb- 
ing,  her  safety  record  is  unlJlemlshed. 

The  committee  goes  on : 

Although  her  hull  is  steel,  the  elegant 
teak,  mahogany,  Ironwork  and  oak  of  he* 
superstructures  and  Interiors  do  not  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  the  1966  law  which 
permits  no  woods  to  be  used,  and  her  stair- 
ways, steamplanu  and  electrical  nvtoblnery 
do  not  oonTorm  to  tlie  law's  r«qulpem«n1». 
Practically  every  piece  of  the  vessel  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt  to  make  her  conform;  the 
cost  would  t>e  astronomical  and,  even  ao. 
much  of  her  historical  charm  would  b«  Icat. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  oom- 

mlttee's  conclusion: 

The  Delta  ^ueen  brings  back  memories  of 
a  bygone  era  and  her  continued  operation  on 
the  rivers  of  mid-America  wm  permit  us  to 
recall  tie  day  when  the  rlverboat  was  king. 
the  primary  means  of  transportation  for  all 
of  the  central  Unltad  states,  and  when  the 
characters  of  Uark  Twain  oould  be  found 
along  the  rlTttrbanka  and  not  Just  In  books. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  remtoded  of 
George  Pope  Morris'  great  poem.  ■"Wood- 
man. Spare  That  Tree": 

Woodman,  qpare  that  tr«el 

Touch  not  a  single  tiough. 
In  youth  It  sheltered  ma. 

And  ru  protect  It  now. 
T^'as  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  It  near  his  oot: 
Then.  Woodman,  let  tt  stand. 

Thy  axs  ahall  barm  it  noil 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

whose  glory  and  ranown 
Are  spraad  o'er  land  and  sea 

And  wouidst  thou  haw  tt 
Woodman,  forebear  thy  atrcka. 

Cut  not  Its  eartht>ound  Uea, 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  tovrenng  to  the  eklasl 
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Wben  but  ao  Idle  boy 

I  sought  tt£  graieful  shade: 
In  all  that  gufhiog  Joy 

Herc.  too.  my  alstere  played. 
My  father  pnjssed  my  band — 

Forgive  tills  foolish  tear. 
But  let  that  old  oak  standi 

My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling. 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend* 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing 

And  still  tby  branches  bend. 
Oh  treel  The  storm  stlU  brave! 

And.  Woodman,  leave  the  spot: 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save. 

Tby  axe  shall  harm  It  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Delta  Queen  is  a 
Breat  towerinj!  oak  in  America's  history. 
To  cut  her  down  now  would  be  to  remove 
an  Important  remnant  of  our  past,  and 
for  no  purpose.  She  has  served  us  well 
and  we  musl  not  abandon  her. 

Mr  President,  the  committee  i'i  right 
and  I  commend  them  for  a  fine  amend- 
ment. In  permitting  the  Delta  Queen  to 
continue  its  colorful  and  romantic  his- 
tory, they  have  shown  not  only  compas- 
sion for  those  who  love  her  but  concern 
that  this  important  vestige  of  another 
era  be  preserved  for  Americans  to  enjoy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 


WE  SHOULD  SCRAP  ARCHAIC 
PAGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  session  on  May  27,  I  intro- 
duced S.  3886,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  congressional  messen- 
gers from  among  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  24.  who  are 
attending  college  in  the  Washington 
area.  This  bill  is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  fact  is  tha'  the  time  is  long  past 
for  the  Senate  to  establish  a  more  equi- 
table and  sensible  system  of  tilring  pages 
and  abolish  the  archaic  page  program 
that  has  been  in  operation  for  so  many 
years. 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  its  wisdom,  has  al- 
ready adopted  rules  changing  the  page 
program  in  the  other  Chamber,  adopting 
the  rule  that  as  of  the  opening  of  the 
coming  session  of  Congress  next  Janu- 
ary, iiages  or  messengers  will  be  selected 
from  young  ladies  and  yoimg  men  who 
are  college  students. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  also  modernize 
Its  outmoded  method  of  selectitig  pages 
this  session  as  the  other  body  has  done, 
it  would  provide  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  employment  for  the  many  young 
men  and  women  attendmg  universities 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  In  1965  when  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  on  this  subject  and 
again  In  1967  when  I  was  the  author  of 
a  similar  measure,  ofDclals  of  universities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  informed  me 
that  they  would  make  class  hours  of  any 
young  men  or  women  who  are  selected 
to  be  pages  and  me.ssengers  conform  with 
their  duties  here  I  am  sure  that  now 
with  the  intensified  Interest  of  students 
In  participating  In  the  political  process 
as  shown  by  the  movement  for  a  new 
Congress  and  the  plan  to  campaign  for 
peace  candidates  in  the  upcoming  elec- 


tions that  universities  would  welcome 
and  encourage  the  chance  to  give  college- 
age  youth  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
Senate  and  observe  its  o[)erations.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  present  system 
pages  from  the  ages  of  14  to  17  are  em- 
ployed. Some  remain  in  this  employment 
until  they  are  too  large  to  serve  Incon- 
spicuously— a  nebulous  standard  for  ter- 
minating employment. 

The  boys  who  presently  serve  as  pages 
and  messengers  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  fine 
boys.  However,  they  are  part  of  a  system 
which  developed  historically  but  has  no 
validity  today. 

Mr.  President,  historically,  the  custom 
of  hiring  pages  goes  back  to  the  very  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  those  days.  Members  of  Congress 
who  knew  of  yoimg  orphan  boys  in  desti- 
tute circumstances  had  their  sympathies 
aroused.  They  were  successful  In  having 
officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  employ  these  boys  as 
runners. 

Originally,  In  1789.  a  few  runners  were 
employed — three.  I  believe.  The  early 
records  show  that  tn  the  20th  Congress, 
which  sat  from  1827  to  1839.  three  boys 
were  also  employed  as  runners. 

In  succeeding  Congresses,  the  numbers 
have  increased.  But  the  custom  has  con- 
tinued of  bringing  youngsters  from  14  to 
17  years  of  age  to  Washington  to  serve 
as  pages  or  ruimers — taking  them  from 
their  dates,  and  from  their  homes,  and 
from  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  the  27th  Congress,  which  sat  from 
1841  to  1843,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  "more  than  the  public  good  re- 
quired," and  also  to  determine  whether 
their  pay  should  be  adjusted. 

One  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the 
number  of  pages  at  that  Ume  was  re- 
duced from  12  to  8  and  their  compensa- 
tion was  increased  from  (l.SO  to  $2  a 
day,  a  far  cry,  Idi.  President,  from  the 
salaries  now  i»ld  the  pages  of  the  US. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  ttie  present  time, 
page  positions  in  the  Senate  are  filled 
with  youngsters  barely  out  of  grade 
school  whose  average  age  is  15  and  who 
draw  an  annual  salary  of  $6,960.  This  is 
quite  a  lot  of  money  for  a  young  boy  Just 
out  of  grade  school  to  send  home  to 
mama  and  dad  for  carrying  messages 
and  taking  telephone  calls. 

In  addition,  when  these  youngsters 
come  to  Washington,  they  are  left  on 
their  own  to  secure  adequate  housing 
and  meals  and  they  are  without  the  ben- 
efit of  parental  guidance  that  Is  so  neces- 
sary for  young  boys  of  this  age. 

They  attend  the  Capitol  Page  School 
for  3  hours  dally  and  at  some  times  they 
work  for  as  much  as  40  hours  a  week — 
perhaps  longer  on  occasions. 

We  all  know  that  the  pages  are  very 
willing  and  that  they  are  always  on  the 
Job  as  long  as  the  Senate  Is  in  session. 
This  sort  of  a  schedule  would  not  be 
tolerated  In  any  Job  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral child  labor  regulations.  Yet,  that 
practice  is  In  effect  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
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present  time.  And  there  has  even  been 
talk  that  the  Government  should  buy 
valuable  land  close  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
erect  a  dormitory  for  pages,  together 
with  personnel — I  suppose  including 
house  mothers  and  other  help — at  huge 
expense.  I  did  my  best  to  combat  that 
and  spoke  out  against  it  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Besides  giving  young  men  and  women 
of  college  age  the  invaluable  opportunity 
to  view  the  workings  of  Congress  first 
hand,  it  would  help  them  and  their  par- 
ents pay  their  way  through  college.  Also. 
It  would  relieve  the  Senate— I  do  not 
need  to  say  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  the  other  body  has  already 
taken  care  of  this  situation  as  of  ne.xt 
.January — of  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  young  troys,  many  of 
whom  are  on  their  own  for  the  first  time 
in  their  young  lives,  far  away  from  their 
parents  and  from  their  homes  in  the  var- 
ious States. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  work- 
ing in  Congress  would  be  far  more  mean- 
ingful for  college  students  who  have 
greater  experience  and  maturity  than 
yoimg  boys  Just  out  of  grade  school. 
Certainly,  having  young  college  students 
as  pages  or  messengers  with  a  uniform 
or  dress  would  add  dignity  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  when- 
ever a  long-establkhed  tradition  or  cus- 
tom Is  set  aside,  very  careful  considera- 
tion should  l>e  given  to  the  reason  for 
doing  so.  I  am  convinced  that  In  this 
fast-moving  space  age  of  change  and 
challenge,  the  present  method  of  select- 
ing very  young  teenage  boys  as  pages  for 
Congress  Is  outmoded  and  really  serves 
no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  change  Is  not  neces- 
sarily reform.  However,  the  change  that 
I  am  suggesting  today  would  be  real  re- 
form and  would  be  highly  beneficial  not 
only  to  worthy  young  ladles  and  men  at- 
tending the  many  universities  in  this 
area,  but  also  to  the  Senators  and  the 
operation  of  the  Senate.  To  continue  the 
present  page  program  would  be  to  per- 
petuate an  unnecessary,  luxjustifled,  and 
archaic  system. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  MATHlAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  Join  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  Sen- 
ator GoooELL.  as  he  ends  his  2d  year  of 
service  In  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  2  years  Senator 
GooDEtL  has  made  a  mark  here  as  a 
forceful  advocate,  a  creative  legislator, 
and  an  energetic  champion  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  his  State. 

This  record  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
one  who  had  the  privilege,  as  I  did.  of 
working  with  CHAam  Goodeli.  during 
his  years  of  service  In  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives.  It  was  in  the  Hotise 
that  he  first  established  a  record  of  con- 
structive acUon  and  perceptive  Initia- 
tives, for  he  was  Instrumental  In  shap- 
ing Republican  alternatives  to  many 
Great  Society  proposals  In  fields  such  as 
economic  opportunity  and  manpower 
training. 
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Through  my  service  with  Senator 
GOODELL  on  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  I  have  been 
particularly  Impressed  with  his  under- 
standing of  urban  problems  and  the 
needs  of  our  great  metropolitan  areas. 
For  example,  during  a  District  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  narcotics.  Senator 
OooDELL  took  the  opportunity  to  urge 
Justice  Department  witnesses  to  give 
far  greater  priority  and  support  to  a  na- 
tionwide drug  control  and  addict  reha- 
bilitation program,  as  proposed  in  the 
legislation  he  has  Introduced.  His  work 
on  the  omnibus  D.C.  crime  control  legis- 
lation has  also  shown  his  keen  grasp  of 
the  real  challenges  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
1970's. 

I  want  to  Join  In  congratulating  my 
colleague  from  New  York  on  his  con- 
tributions during  his  first  2  years  in  the 
Senate. 

INTEREST     SUBSIDY     AMENDMENT 
TO    SMALL    BUSINESS    BILL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  4316,  a  bill 
to  clarify  and  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  This 
amendment  will  authorize  the  SBA  to 
grant  interest  subsidies  to  borrowers  who 
receive  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  language  proximates  that 
contained  in  the  original  bUl  which,  for 
want  of  sufDcient  background  Informa- 
tion at  the  time  of  our  executive  session, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
chose  to  delete,  and  I  participate  in  that 
decisiotL 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  have  come 
forward  with  the  sort  of  information 
and  assurances  that  I  think  warrant  our 
reinserting  this  section  in  the  pending 
legislation.  In  short,  they  made  their 
case,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  sponsor  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  essential  fimds  for 
the  Nation's  small  businessman. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
authorize  SBA  to  make  interest  subsidy 
grants  to  small  business  concerns  which 
borrow  money  from  private  lenders  tm- 
der  SBA  guarantees.  The  maximum 
amoimt  of  such  a  grant  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  formula,  but  In  no  case  could 
the  grant  exceed  3  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  Grants  would  be  made  an- 
nually to  small  business  concerns  which 
are  about  to  be  established  or  have  been 
In  existence  for  less  than  5  years  and 
no  grant  shall  be  made  later  than  3  years 
from  the  time  the  loan  was  disbursed. 

The  sutKldy  program  is  intended  to 
assist  those  small  businesses  suffering 
the  special  problems  of  their  first  years 
In  existence.  As  President  Nixon  said  in 
the  small  business  message  which  he 
transmitted  to  Congress  In  March  of  this 
year: 

The  risk  of  fallxire  for  small  business  la 
lilgh,  and  the  early  years  are  the  mo«t  per- 
Uotis.  These  are  the  yearv  in  which  the  small 
businessman  most  oft«n  finds  M*ng*if  short 
of  working  capital  and  wlien  high  Interect 
rates  can  have  their  greatest  imp«£t. 


I  doubt  If  there  are  many  Senators. 
certainly  no  small  businessmen  strug- 
gling to  get  their  enterprises  on  their 
feet,  who  would  take  issue  with  the  Pres- 
ident's observation. 

If  direct  funding  money  were  avail- 
able, SBA  would  probably  prefer  to  as- 
sist borrowers  directly  rather  than 
through  the  guarantee  program.  How- 
ever, the  shortage  of  funds  has  been  a 
longstanding,  conspicuous  problem,  a 
"fact-of-life"  for  Government  agencies 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  injecting  capital  at  pressure  points 
In  our  economy.  It  was  out  of  this  situa- 
tion that  the  SBA  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram developed.  However,  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  does  not  stand  on  a  par 
with  the  direct  funding  program  be- 
cause of  the  disparities  in  interest  rates: 
a  borrower  from  the  Government  has  to 
repay  his  loan  at  5Vi  percent;  a  borrow- 
er from  the  private  sector  has  to  repay 
his  loan  at  the  open  market  rate,  most 
recently  set  at  around  8V2  percent. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  make  the  guarantee 
program  come  as  close  to  the  direct 
funding  program  as  possible. 

I  should  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
In  no  case  could  the  subsidy  exceed  3 
percent  of  the  loan  amoiut  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
authority  granted  Is  not  couched  in  man- 
datory terms  requiring  that  every  l>or- 
rower  who  falls  within  the  guidelines  of 
the  amendment  automatically  receive 
the  subsidy. 

The  SBA  has  estimated  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  approximately  $3  to  $S 
million  the  first  year,  $6  to  $10  million 
the  second  year,  and  $11  to  $15  million 
continuing  at  that  level  each  year  there- 
after. 

The  amendment  requires  a  careful  re- 
port to  Congress  each  year  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  subsidy  authority  and 
the  activities  accordingly  undertaken. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  expressed  initial  reserva- 
tions about  the  Interest  subsidy.  Our  res- 
ervations were  largely  predicated  on  a 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  how  it  would 
be  implemented.  The  SBA  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  have  in  the  mean- 
time supplied  us  with  sufDcient  informa- 
tion to  warrant  our  granting  them  this 
additional  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  from  Hilary  Sandoval. 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, t>e  printed  in  the  Riooio 
at  this  point  wherein  many  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  committee  are  clearly 
and  carefully  answered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

SscALi.  BrsxNcss  AOMmsTmanoH. 

Wialitngton,  D.C^  Auriut  17.  ino. 
Bon.  Thomas  J.  UcInttbx, 
Chairman,  Suboommittcc  on  SmaH  Suaineia, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Cf.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D,C. 

Dxaa  SENAToa  MclHTTKx:  This  cominiml- 
catlon  la  in  response  to  your  oral  request, 
transmitted  through  your  staff,  for  a  deacrlp- 
Uon  of  tile  manner  In  which  the  Small  Busl- 


neas  AdnUnlstraUon  plans  to  conduct  the 
inUTest  subsidy  program  which  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  event  section  101(3)  ol 
S.  3699  Is  enacted  into  law. 

Section  101(3)  would  authorize  SBA  to 
make  interest  suboldy  grants  to  small  bual- 
ELcss  concerns  which  borrow  money  from 
private  lendere  under  SBA  guarantees.  The 
maximum  amount  of  such  a  giant  would  b« 
governed  by  a  formula.  In  no  case,  however, 
could  the  grant  eiceed  3  percent  of  tile 
amount  of  the  loon. 

Qranls  would  be  mode  on  an  annual  basis. 
A  borrower  could  obtain  as  many  as  thKe 
grants  applicable  to  the  interest  due  on  each 
of  the  first  tiiree  years  of  hU  loan. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  tlut  section  101(3)  is  not 
couched  in  mandatory  form.  It  would  Dot 
require  &BA  to  make  grants  across  the  board 
to  all  small  business  borrowers.  Instead,  we 
would  have  discretion  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance on  a  selective  tnals.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  discretion,  we  would  decline  grants  to 
botrowera  who  fail  Co  demonstrate  their  need 
for  such  asaistance. 

Another  factor  to  l>e  considered  Is  that  the 
subsidy  program  Is  Intended  to  benefit  tiiose 
businesses  which  axv  In  the  early  years  of 
their  existence.  Belevant  In  this  connection 
is  the  foUowtng  observation  made  by  the 
President  in  tiie  small  business  message  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Usrcb  30. 
1970: 

"The  risk  of  faUure  for  small  business  Is 
high,  and  the  esrly  years  are  the  most  per- 
ilous. These  are  the  years  In  which  the  smaU 
btislnessman  moat  often  finds  lilmself  short 
of  working  capital  and  when  high  interest 
rates  can  have  their  greatest  Impsct.  In  order 
to  help  small  businessmen  In  such  crucial 
early  years.  I  propose  legislation  to  authtnlse 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  borrowers  whose  losns  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  SBA.  .  .  ." 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  contem- 
plate making  these  grants  to  those  snail 
business  ixurowers  who  are  In  their  first 
three  years  of  operation. 

In  contrast  to  some  of  the  other  programs 
proposed  by  S.  S699.  however,  the  benefits  of 
section  101(3)  are  not  limited  to  persons  who 
are  socially  or  economically  dludvontoge^l. 
Nobody  would  be  denied  an  Interest  sulisldy 
grant  merely  because  he  does  not  fall  Into 
the  disadvantaged  category. 

I  trust  you  will  find  these  comments  use- 
ful in  evaluating  the  merits  of  5.  8699-  If 
you  have  any  further  questions,  I  would  be 
glsd  to  answer  them. 
Sincerely. 

EZKXa  JOHMBON. 

(For  Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr.,  Administrator) . 

SisAix  Btjsanas  ADMnnsrasTiOM, 
Woshlnfffon,  D.C^  September  g,  1970. 
Bon.  T1S01CA6  J.  MclKTvax. 
Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  SmaU  fiusiness. 
Committee   on   Banking   arui  Currency, 
VS,  Senate,  WOMhinffton,  D.C. 

DeoB  Senatos  MclNTTBX:  Reference  Is 
msds  to  my  letter  to  you  of  August  17,  1970. 
concerning  Rrn*^'  Btisiness  Administration 
Implementation  of  the  intere&t  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  would  be  established  if  section 
101(3)  of  S.  3699  were  enacted  mto  law.  The 
importance  of  this  legislation  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized and  therefore.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  supplement  my 
earlier  comments. 

As  the  President  has  stated,  the  early 
years  of  a  smaU  business  are  tha  most  peri- 
lous and  at  this  time  high  Intsraet  miss  can 
have  their  greatest  impact.  Moreover,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  on  several  occasions  the 
interest  subsidy  provl&ion  as  a  part  of  our 
guaranty  program  would  put  eligible  small 
iMiain«Mt<Twi»T^  In  substantially  the  same  shoes 
as  are  borrowers  Included  in  our  direct  loon 
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progrun.  In  tddiuon  to  narrowing  the  tn- 
lerest  gap  between  our  guaranty  program  and 
our  direct  loan  program,  the  interest  subsidy 
would  provide  the  additional  advantage  oE 
establishing  an  early  rapport  between  a  pri- 
vate banking  institution  end  a  small  bual- 
iieajm*n— ft  relationship  that  must  inevi- 
tably be  nurtured  If  the  small  buslnesB  bor- 
rower Is  to  achieve  f  ucceaa. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  SBA  offlcjato.  com- 
mitree  staff  and  representatives  of  the  Oom- 
merce  EJepartment  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  various  concerns 
fttx-ui  this  legisIaUve  proposal  and  its  ad- 
ministration were  discussed.  The  purpoM  of 
this  letter  is  to  respond  to  some  of  the  con- 
cema  expresaed  in  the  meeting  and  to 
broaden  our  explanation  of  how  we  would 
administer  the  interest  rate  subsidy  If  en- 
acted. 

1.  The  intereat  rate  subsidy  could  result  i« 
an  escalation  of  interest  rates.  Under  current 
procedures  our  district  offlcea  may  not  ac- 
cept an  application  for  guaranty  that  bears 
an  interest  rate  more  than  2  percent  above 
prims  without  approval  of  ana  written  Justl- 
flcatlon  by  the  district  director.  Oar  local 
offices  are  familiar  with  Interest  rates  in  their 
areas  of  operauons.  particularly  those  of 
banka  that  participate  with  SBA.  If  the  sub- 
sidy were  available,  additional  emphaaia 
would  be  placed  on  interest  rate  surveillance. 
We  would  be  able  lo  detect  interest  rates  that 
were  not  out  of  Unc  In  individual  cases  as 
well  as  any  trends  toward  escalation.  But  to 
provide  more  aasurance  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
tbls  point,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  leglala- 
uon  include  language  requiring  that  SBA 
ounirol  this  problem  by  regtilation. 

a.  Loans  may  be  put  lo  SBA  /or  guvanty 
«tmpi>  to  accoTT\modate  borrouers  in  obtain- 
ing the  subsidy.  Our  statute  prohibits  ua 
from  guarantying  a  loan  if  the  Ananctng  la 
available  without  It.  In  Its  application,  a 
lender  must  certify  that  it  cannot  make  the 
loan  without  the  SBA  guaranty.  We  review 
the  «m»'i  business  applicant's  flnanclal  in- 
formatlou  submitted  In  detail  with  the  lend- 
er >  application  as  well  as  the  lender's  evalua- 
tion of  the  credit  information.  Once  again, 
with  the  arailabUlty  of  an  intereat  rate  sub- 
sidy, we  would  be  especially  alert  for  cases 
that  should  not  require  Oovemment  guar- 
anty assistance. 

3.  Businesses  not  initially  in  need  or  sub- 
aequently  becormng  successful  irould  haoe 
the  benefit  of  the  subfid]/.  The  existence  of 
eSA  reeu  on  the  recognition  that  a  large  and 
healthy  gm*!!  httstneas  community  Is  vital  to 
the  economic  well  being  at  the  Nation.  Since 
small  businesses  are  at  a  compAltlve  disad- 
vantage with  their  big  biislness  counterparts, 
a  primary  objective  or  SBA  Ls  to  reduoe  this 
competitive  disadvantage  in  a  vsxlety  of  ways. 
We  know  that  high  Interest  rates  and  tlgbt 
money  fall  most  heavily  on  the  smaller  busl- 
nesse*.  Their  financial  needs  tend  to  be 
served  last  by  tbe  flnanclal  community  and 
at  higher  interest  rates.  New  bustneaaes  and 
thoae  with  a  short  hualneaa  history  are  at 
tbe  greatest  disadvantage. 
"^Tbe  legislative  proposal  and  our  admlnta- 
tratlon  of  It  are  deiilgned  to  make  the  interevt 
rate  subsidy  available  when  and  where  It  is 
needed  most.  First,  the  subsidy  would  be 
available  only  during  the  flrat  3  yenrs  of  the 
loan  Second,  we  would  make  It  available  only 
to  new  buslnes&es  and  to  those  In  btislness 
for  less  than  5  years.  Third,  tbe  subsidy  would 
be  available  only  during  tbe  first  S  years  of 
th*  business.  In  other  words,  new  businesses 
and  businesses  up  to  3  years  old  would  re- 
ceive tbe  maximum  subsidy  for  3  years  al- 
lowable under  tbe  legislative  proposal.  A  3 
7«ar  odd  business  would  get  tbe  subsidy  for 
only  a  years,  and  a  4  year  old  bOBlnese  would 
raealva  tba  subsidy  for  only  1  year. 

Tbe  approach  descrtbed  above  rriatea  to 
tiM  Dun  ft  Bradstreet  statl«tlcB  on  buslnaa 
faUuro.  In  IfiOB.  63.3  percent  of  tbe  faUuraa 


were  in  buslneaees  In  existence  6  years  or 
I6M.  The  highest  percentages  of  faUurv  were 
In  the  second  and  third  years,  with  a  steady 
decline  in  the  oercentage  of  failures  for  aach 
year  of  business  age  thereafter.  The  1060 
failure  experience  quite  closely  follows  that 
of  earlier  years. 

IX  business  discontinuances  that  are  not 
Included  within  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  defini- 
tion of  failure  were  added  to  the  statistics. 
It  Is  certain  that  the  dlfflcultles  of  busi- 
nesses during  tbelr  first  6  years  would  be  U- 
lustratad  even  more  dramatloaUy. 

It  ts  our  opinion  that  It  would  be  extreme- 
ly dllllcult  and  Inequitable  to  try  to  distin- 
guish the  various  shadings  of  need  for  the 
interest  rate  BUt>sldy  among  small  business 
loan  guaranty  applicants.  We  do  think  that 
w«  can  Identify  and  eliminate  thoae  espe- 
cially strong  applications  for  which  a  Oov- 
emment guaranty  should  not  be  sought. 
Since  the  rlak  of  fallun  remains  dispropor- 
tionately high  for  small  business  during  the 
flr^t  5  years  of  their  business  life,  even  busl- 
neeees  that  might  look  quite  strong  at  loan 
inception  or  a  year  or  two  later,  could  get 
caught  by  tbe  volatile  array  of  adversities 
that  beset  small  btialnassaa  In  their  early 
year*. 

Limiting  the  subsidy  to  the  first  3  years  of 
the  loan  and  to  bualneaaes  less  than  5  years 
old.  with  leas  than  the  full  3  year  subsidy 
available  for  huslneasea  over  2  years  old,  will 
go  far  toward  meeting  the  concern  expressed 
m  this  section  beading.  Wo  recommended 
that  the  legislative  provision  be  so  limited. 
4.  The  interest  rate  subsidy  will  cut  into 
funds  avatlable  /or  direct  loans.  Tbe  funds 
required  for  interest  rate  subsidy  would  be 
carried  as  a  separate  line  item  for  Agency 
budget  and  appropriations  purposes  and 
would  thereby  not  affect  a  reduction  tn  di- 
rect loan  funds.  We  want  lo  increase  our 
guaranty  program  and  the  small  business- 
man's chances  of  Euccees.  Uore  leverage  In 
the  form  at  loan  dollars  to  small  business- 
men will  be  accompashed  by  interest  rate 
subsidy  than  by  the  use  of  the  same  funds 
for  direct  loans,  at  substantially  less  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Interest  rate  subsidy  wUl  put  the  guar- 
anty loan  about  on  par  with  a  direct  loan 
Insofar  as  interest  rate  Impact  on  the  small 
businessman  is  concerned.  In  addition,  an- 
other legislatively  recognized  objective  of  the 
Agency  is  achieved;  that  of  helping  the  small 
buslnessnun  establish  a  banking  relation- 
ship with  a  lender  who  makes  and  services 
his  loan  and  may  consequently  be  more 
ready  to  assist  him  with  respect  to  other 
financial  needs  of  the  bustnesa.  Limiting  the 
interest  rate  subsidy  to  guaranty  loans  rather 
than  extending  it  to  other  forms  of  partici- 
pation on  guaranty  loans  which  the  Con- 
gress wisely  saw  fit  to  place  In  our  basic 
legislation.  Since  only  about  35  percent  of  an 
Uzunediate  participation  loan  bears  a  bank 
interest  rate  (Umltad  to  a  maximum  of  8 
percent),  there  Is  lltU*  Justification  for  In- 
terest rate  subsidy  in  our  Immediate  par- 
ticipation program.  Again,  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  more  aaaurance  on  this 
point,  we  would  suggest  that  tbe  teglalatlve 
provLslon  ao  provide. 

6.  It  Ls  uTiclear  how  SBA  uftll  define  new 
businesses  and  buitnessas  J  or  5  years  old. 
We  have  been  r^at-ing  distinctions  between 
new  and  exiaiang  businesses  and  determin- 
ing age  of  business  establish  men  ta  for  some 
years,  llie  guidance  that  our  field  offices  fol- 
low now  should  be  sufficient  for  purposes  oC 
administering  the  Interest  rate  subsidy  pro- 
vision. The  basic  Instruction  on  this  matter 
follows: 

"Tear  gatdbU^ed.  TbiM  la  th«  year  the  busi- 
ness became  a  recognlsad,  continuously  op- 
erating entl^.  BuatnesB  structure  and  own- 
ership may  have  changed  over  the  years  (sa 
In  the  osM  of  a  partnarahlp.  Incorporation. 
ownership  of  a  family  firm  being  turned  over 


to  suocaedlng  generation) .  but  If  the  firm  is 
recognlaably  the  same  regardleas  of  these 
changes,  year  firm  established  applies  to  the 
originating  date  rather  than  to  dates  of  these 
later  changes." 

We  would  want  to  tie  the  admlnlstratloa 
of  an  Interest  rate  subsidy  program  Into  our 
existing  Qacsal  and  loan  accounting  system. 
Details  of  this  have  not  been  worked  out 
but  no  basic  obanges  would  result  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  described  in 
this  and  my  letter  of  August  17,  1&70.  As  we 
achieved  experience  with  the  program,  we 
would  no  doubt  see  opportunities  to  improve 
Its  usage  and  effectlveneas  In  aocomplsh- 
Ing  our  objectives,  and  we  would  be  in 
further  communication  with  your  Commlttaa 
and  staff  about  any  significant  changes 
contemplated. 

We  continue  to  feel  that  an  Interest  rat* 
subsidy  authority  would  be  an  Important 
new  tool  with  which  to  achieve  additional 
and  more  effective  financing  for  small  busi- 
nessmen in  their  early  years  of  business.  We 
urge  that  such  a  provision  be  Included  with 
the  SBA  leglslaUon  now  under  consideration. 
Enclosed  is  a  proposed  provision  in  line  with 
the  foregoing  discussion  to  amend  S.  3699. 

Incidentally,  your  Committee  staff  haa 
asked  that  we  express  our  thoughts  wltb  re- 
spect to  the  mechanics  that  would  be  used 
to  implement  the  interest  subsidy.  One  poa- 
aibllity  would  be  for  SBA  to  make  paymenta 
periodically,  perhaps  annually  on  the  loan 
disbursement  anniversary  date,  upon  receipt 
of  cerUficatloo  that  the  borrower  made  In- 
terest payments  on  the  loan  during  tbe  year. 

As  an  alternative,  the  borrower  could  pay 
tbe  bank  the  interest  due  less  the  subsidy  as 
determined  by  SBA  at  the  time  the  loan  U 
made.  Then  the  bank  could  bill  SBA  periodi- 
cally, perhaps  annually  on  tee  loan  disburse- 
ment anniversary  date,  for  tbe  subsidy 
amount. 

If  you.  members  of  your  Commlttae  or  staff 
have  further  questions  about  tbe  propoaai 
or  Us  Implementation,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  try  to  atiswer  them. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  more  detail. 
Sincerely. 

BxLaaT  Sandovai.,  Jr.. 

Administrator, 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  HOL- 
L»GS>.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness ?  II  not,  morning  business  la 
concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggeat  tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE    OP    COMMITTEE    AND 
REFERRAL  OP  BILL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideraUon  of  8.  2S8  for  the  relief 
of  Nick  Norbert  Reis,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EMPLOYMENT    AND    TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OF  1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hoi- 
UNCS).  The  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  No.  1152.  S.  3867,  which 

Uie  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3867.  to  assure  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persous,  to  assist  State  and  local 
communities  in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tbe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  perhaps  one  of  the  more 
important  bills  we  will  consider  in  tliis 
session,  a  bill  which,  if  implemented  cor- 
rectly, will  be  of  enormous  value  In  re- 
ducing unemployment  and  decreasing 
underemployment,  giving  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  those  who  would  like  to  move  up 
In  their  own  scale  of  producUvity  and 
their  standard  of  living;  a  bill  which 
hopefully,  with  some  amendments,  can 
provide  a  very  useful  functioaa  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  process  of  the  hearings  and  the 
discuflslon  on  this  particular  measure.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "comprehensive" — which  had 
been  embodied  In  the  manpower  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  S.  2338,  was 
widely  different  from  the  approach  taken 
by  the  majority  of  tbe  committee  during 
the  executive  ses5t<ms  and  widely  differ- 
ent from  the  bill  as  It  has  been  reported 
to  the  Senate.  Many  of  these  differences 
are  spelled  out  in  the  supplemental  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Paotmr).  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWKiJtkR). 

Many  of  the  statements  which  are 
made  in  those  supplemental  views  I 
would  subscribe  to:  not  all  of  them,  be- 
cause I  felt  the  bill,  as  reported  from 
committee,  did  not  approach  tbe  prob- 
lem correctly.  Supplemental  views  were 
drafted,  and  we  were  Joined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <Mr.  Murphy)  and 
the  Senator  from  IllinolB  'Mr.  Skith). 

The  supplemental  views  can  be  found 
In  the  report  starting  at  page  133. 

There  are  at  least  two  or  three  areas 
that  I  think  illustrate  what  could  almost 
be  called  Ideological  differences  between 
many  of  us  here  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Senate  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. One  of  them,  of  course,  is  the 
question  of  public  service  employment. 
Should  the  Government,  through  public 
service  employment,  be  an  employer  of 
last  resort? 

If  It  Is  used  in  that  way,  as  has  been 
envisaged  by  many,  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  dole,  a  make-work  pro- 


gram. Or  should  it  be  used  in  trying  to 
bring  people  into  a  productive  capacity 
and  Into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

In  addition,  it  seemed  to  me  that  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  develop  a 
flexible,  comprehensive  series  of  training 
programs  which  would  upgrade  tbe 
skills  of  those  people  who  are  minimally 
employed  or  not  employed  at  all.  I  do 
not  tlUnk  we  have  done  this  in  terms  of 
fitting  together  the  tremendous  variety 
of  categorical  approaches  we  now  have 
in  the  training  program,  nor  have  we 
made  adequate  use  of  the  differing  needs 
of  the  various  States. 

The  problem  of  how  to  put  our  re- 
spective citizens  into  training  programs 
which  wlU  fit  within  their  areas  and 
within  their  States  seems  to  me  to  be, 
in  many  cases,  dependent  upon  what 
training  programs  are  available  In  those 
States  and  also,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be 
d^>endent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
areas  themselves. 

Yet.  this  bUl  does  not  give  the  States 
an  adequate  role  in  the  shaping  of  these 
training  programs  Into  an  overall  man- 
power progi'ara. 

Those  are  only  two  ideological  differ- 
ences, and  those  are  some  of  the  areas 
where  I  will  try  in  my  amendments  to 
focus  the  issues. 

I  will  give  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  written.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  massive  amount  of  money.  The  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  is  $2  billion.  That  Is  a  lot  of 
money.  Tbe  authorization  is  split  Into 
one-third  for  title  I,  one-third  for  title 
n.  and  one-third  for  title  m.  as  being 
separate  types  of  programs.  Why  is  It  In- 
sisted that  the  money  be  put  together 
that  way?  This  is  one  of  the  things  to 
which  the  first  amendment  I  offer  will  be 
addressed. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  do  that  rather 
than  leaving  it  much  more  flexible  with 
an  overall  approach,  with  the  ability  of 
the  States  to  use  funds  wherever  they 
think  they  could  be  used,  and  thereby  to 
have  more  value  in  their  own  areas. 

The  bill  in  the  public  service  employ- 
ment as  I  have  said  provides  only  the 
most  minimal  link  between  the  public 
service  employment  program  and  the 
basic  manpower  delivery  system. 

We  do  want  a  manpower  delivery  sys- 
tem and  it  would  seem  to  me  whatever 
public  service  is  going  to  be  In  the  bill, 
and  there  will  be  provision  for  that, 
should  be  directly  geared  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  that  person  to  get  training 
there  and  then  move  Into  the  mainstream 
of  life  and  not  simply  be  an  additional 
number  of  State  or  federally  supported 
employees. 

The  only  reference  in  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  link  between  public  service 
and  the  basic  manpower  delivery  system 
is  in  section  204(b)  (10)  which  provides 
for  "appropriate  arrangements  for  the 
integration  of  training  activities  con- 
ducted under  title  I  of  the  act  where  pro- 
grams with  the  same  training  objectives 
are  to  be  conducted  under  both  titles  by 
the  same  prime  sponsor." 

If  the  bin  were  enacted  in  this  form, 
only  those  public  service  employment 
programs  with  training  components 
similar  to  training  alrea<ty  conducted  by 


a  particular  prime  sponsor  would  be- 
come part  of  a  local  comprehensive 
manpower  program.  Very  likely,  the  large 
bulk  of  public  service  job  programs 
would  not  meet  these  specific  require- 
ments and  would  therefore  be  conducted 
independently  of  the  basic  manpower 
program. 

There  are  other  concepts  here  which 
I  think  are  of  importance,  but  in  order 
to  shorten  the  length  of  tbe  debate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  supple- 
mental views  of  myself.  Senator  Murpkt. 
and  Senator  Sutm  of  Illinois,  encom- 
passing pages  133  through  part  of  page 
135  of  the  committee  report,  be  incor- 
porated at  this  pomt  in  the  Rbcorc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

St7PPLBM£KT4L   ViXWB    OF   Ma.  DoiCXSIICX..   lit. 

MoapuT.   AND    Ma.    EtoTH   or    Zlumoxs 

We  strongly  fayor  tbe  approach  to  compre- 
hensive maapower  legl&latloii  emt>odled  In 
tbe  maopower  bill  proposed  by  tbe  admlals- 
traUob.  S.  3SS8.  As  tbe  "supplemeDtal  views" 
of  MessTB.  Javlta.  Prout^.  and  Schwelker 
indicate,  there  are  wide  differences  between 
that  approach  and  the  one  taken  in  the  bill 
reported  by  this  committee.  We  agree  wltb 
many  of  tbe  reservations  of  these  Senators  to 
ihe  biU  as  reported  by  the  committee.  We 
also  believe,  however,  that  in  at  least  two 
areas  ol  fundamental  Importance,  a  stronger 
emphasis  Is  required,  further  delineating  tbe 
dlSerencea  which  separate  us  from  tbe  ap- 
proach of  the  majority. 

puBUc  saaTTcn:  eutlotment 

Title  n  of  S.  3867  would  establUh  a  mas- 
sive permanent  job  creation  program  In  the 
public  sector.  In  addition  to  the  separata 
authorization  in  section  203  (C7S0  million  tog 
the  remainder  of  flsc*!  year  1871;  «l  biuion 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  •1.36  bmion  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  11.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974). 
section  4  would  allocate  one-third  of  the 
total  unreserred  funds  ^proprlated  under 
tbe  blU  ($2  bllUon  is  autharl2«d  for  Ascal 
year  1072,  •2.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1&7S. 
and  ta  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974)  for  UUe  n 
public  service  employment  programs.  Sec- 
tion 001  would  make  addltluii&l  funds  avaU- 
able  when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
exceeds  certain  levels. 

These  funds  would  be  used  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  contract  with  prims  spaix- 
san  (States  and  eligible  unite  of  local  goT- 
emment)  or  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  for  tbe  estabUshmcBt  of 
public  service  jobs  for  unemployed  persoxu. 
WhUe  section  204(b)  (4)  would  require  that 
"special  consideration"  be  given  to  subsidis- 
ing Jobs  involving  preparstlon  for  advance- 
ment to  higher  level  aklUs  or  other  suitable 
employment,  this  section  also  apeolflcally 
inciudaa  "persons  for  whom  the  foregoing 
goals  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate."  Thus, 
the  bUl  would  permit  tbe  creation  of  em- 
ployment for  such  individuals  on  a  penna- 
nent  basis.  Tbe  prooedures  provided  in  seo 
tlon  204(b>  (IS)  for  review  of  a  parUdpant'k 
employment  after  1  year  to  determine  his 
advancement  prospects  do  not  provide  for 
mandatory  termtnatlan  of  an  Individual's 
participation  in  the  program  when  these 
prospects  are  not  being  serred  effectively. 

The  bill  provides  only  tbe  most  minimal 
Unk  between  the  public  ecrvloc  employment 
program  and  the  basic  manpower  dellTMy 
system  provided  In  the  biU.  Tbe  sola  sneb 
nference  is  contained  in  section  204{b<10) 
which  provldea  for  "appropriate  arrang*- 
ments  for  the  integratWDD  of  training  ae- 
tlvlttee  conducted  under  title  I  at  tha  aot 
where  programs  with  tbe  same  training  ob- 
jectives are  to  be  eonductad  under  both  titlaa 
by  the  same  prime  spoiuor."  Jt  Vb»  bill  wmn 
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eoAcMd  In  this  form,  only  those  public  serv- 
ice employment  progrMna  wiUi  mining  oom- 
pouents  slmller  to  training  Hresdy  con- 
ducted by  a  pwllculttr  prime  sponsor  would 
become  pan  ol  a  local  comprehensive  man- 
power program.  Very  likely,  the  large  buUt  of 
public  service  Job  programs  would  not  meet 
tbeae  specAllc  requirements  and  would  there- 
fore be  conducted  Independently  of  the  basic 
mAH power  program. 

While  we  recognlM  Uuit  Involeement  of 
the  public  sector  In  manpower  training  pro- 
grams Is  desirable,  we  strongly  disagree  with 
the  concept  that  manpower  funds  should  be 
used  to  finance  either  mere  Job  cre«tlon  or  a 
permsJieot  ejtp*nsIon  of  public  servlcee-  The 
Oongrese  should  determine  Independently 
whether  addlUODil  Federal  Snanclal  support 
U  required  to  piOTlde  adequate  levels  of  pub- 
lic servicM,  recocnlilng  that  such  action 
would  automatically  generate  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

We  oppose  the  concept  of  Government  as 
the  employer  of  last  reaort.  By  whatever 
name  It  Is  given,  we  are  deeply  apprehensive 
that  the  type  of  public  service  employment 
program  envisaged  under  this  bill  would 
establish  a  permanent  submarket  In  the 
public  sector  characterlaed  by  minimum 
wages  and  poor  advancement  opportunities. 
regardless  of  overall  economic  conditions. 

Ortainly.  the  manpower  development 
process  csuld  be  substuitlaUy  aided  by  a 
variety  of  related,  nonpermajient  public  serv- 
ice employment  mechanisms.  The  prepara- 
tion of  low-income  persons  for  placement  In 
Jobs  In  state  and  local  government,  support- 
ed by  regular  State  and-'or  local  revenues — 
or  by  the  administration's  revenue  abarlng 
plan — Is  one  example.  The  utilization  of 
federally  supported  work  stations  In  public 
agenclee.  as  part  of  an  Individual's  employ- 
abUlty  development.  Is  another  example. 
Moreover,  the  program  could  also  provide 
short-term  employment  programs  to  cushion 
manpower  program  graduates  during  periods 
of  vreak  labor  demand.  Temporary  Job  crea- 
tion as  an  antirecession  measure  Is  feasible 
and  desirable.  Such  a  response  should  be 
triggered  In  a  aerlously  deteriorating  employ- 
ment situation.  This  would  be  Just  one  tool 
to  deal  with  the  full  problem  of  cyclical  im- 
employment  and  also  serve  specific  man- 
power goals. 

We  hold  It  a  cn.iclal  concept  that  the  role 
of  public  service  employment  In  the  man- 
power program  should  be  one  of  providing 
temporary  jobs  as  part  of  the  preparauon  of 
disadvantaged  Individuals  for  placement  In 
nonsubsldUwd  public  and  private  employ- 
ment.  Such  programs  should  be  tied  se- 
curely Into  the  manpower  services  network 
administered  by  the  local  oomprehenslve 
manpower  agency. 

TH«    aOU    OF    TKK    BTSTXa    VK    TH«    DHJV^T 

or  MAXTOwn  snvicxs 
In  order  to  decentralize  and  consolidate 
the  administration  of  what  has  become  an 
almost  unmanageable  collection  of  man- 
power pr^Jttrmms  I  the  Labor  Dep«rtment  di- 
rectly sdnUnlsters  about  10.000  separate 
manpower  agreements) .  the  administration's 
blU  would  have  shifted  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  delivery  of  manpower 
services  to  the  State  and  local  levels.  The 
States  would  have  been  responsible  for  de- 
veloping. In  cooperation  with  localltlee.  com- 
prehensive statewide  manpower  progrvns  de- 
signed to  meet  local  needs. 

The  delivery  system  set  forth  In  Utle  I  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  falls  far 
short  of  that  objective.  It  perpetuates  the 
administration  of  manpower  progrmms 
through  direct  relationships  between  the 
SecreT.ai7  ol  Labor  and  the  localltiea.  The 
States  are  given  no  significant  role  in  terms 
of  reviewing  local  plans  and  operations,  eo- 
ordmattng  all  manpower  acUvltlea  in  the 
State,  and  Integrating  State  reaourcn  Into 
locally  developed  programs  to  be  financed 


under  the  proposed  act.  SecUon  104  would 
make  the  stales  responsible  I^r  pliinulng 
and  administering  manpower  programs  and 
sen'ictt  In  nonmetropoUtan  and  rural  areas. 
However,  there  wculd  be  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments'  con- 
duct of  manpower  programs  in  the  urban 
arena.  The  Governor  would  only  have  the 
right  to  "comment"  on  local  plans. 

In  short,  as  presently  written,  rather  than 
providing  tor  the  eatabUahmeut  of  coher- 
ent, integrated  Stale-local  comprehensive 
manpower  plans,  the  Bill  would  permit  State 
ai»d  local  governments  to  go  their  separate 
ways  in  delivering  manpower  services  in  met- 
ropolitan areaja. 

Ongomg  State  programs,  such  as  adult 
and  vocational  educaUon  and  employment 
services,  could  continue  to  serve  local  appli- 
cants while  Independent  local  sponsors  es- 
tablish redundant  and  compeUtive  service 
laclUtles.  ,  _.  . 

In  place  of  the  Integrated  Peder»l-SUte- 
local  partnership  envisioned  by  the  "New 
Pederaiiam"  in  the  admlnlstrallon's  bill,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  provides  little 
auchorlty  or  Incentive  for  State  governments 
to  integrate  state  and  local  applications,  or 
State  reiourcea,  Into  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated manpower  systems.  This  Is  short- 
sighted and  eidudes  a  vital  partner  in  any 
efforts  to  provide  improved  delivery  of  man- 
power programs  and  services. 

The  role  of  the  States  is  employment  and 
unemployment  within  its  boundaries  Is  clear- 
ly eitabllshed  by  lu  activities  under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  operated  through  the 
State  Employment  Service,  In  unemployment 
compensation,  the  regulation  of  labor-man- 
agement relations,  workmen's  compensation, 
general  and  vocational  educaUon.  vocational 
rebabUltatlon,  and  a  myriad  of  other  State 
responsibilities,  resources,  and  services.  Fur- 
ther, the  vocational  education  and  employ- 
ment service  agencies  in  each  State  have  been 
directly  engaged  in  manpower  development 
activities  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  Consistent  with  the  fore- 
going responslbUltles.  each  Bute  would  be 
the  logical  partner  to  perform  the  review  and 
coordination  role  for  manpower  programs 
and  services  within  lU  boundaries, 

aUXMOUSMTB 

We  tnmk  the  bUi  should  be  subsUntiaUy 
amended  m  order  to  make  it  more  compati- 
ble with  the  foregoing  principles  and  those 
set  forth  In  the  administration's  bill. 

Pmn  H.  Ooamncx. 

Oxoaos  lltnrBT. 

HA1.PH  T.  SMITH. 


AMCND1<K>T   NO.    BOS 

Mr.  DOMUnCK.  Mr.  President,  having 
made  those  preliminary  remarks  and 
having  tried  to  reassure  the  Senate  that 
I  am  neither  attempting  to  block  this 
bill  nor  objecting  to  its  concept— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  one  of  the 
strong  supporters  of  a  manpower  train- 
ing program — at  this  time  I  bring  up  my 
amendment  No.  906  and  aslc  that  It  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  9M. 

Mr.  I30MINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dLspensed  with. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  906  Is  as  follows: 

A1SK1«D1CXVT    No.    WM 

On  page  81,  strike  out  lines  15  through  21 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(II  three-quarters  shall  be  for  training 
and  employment  programs  carried  out  under 
titles  I.  n,  and  m  of  this  Act;  and 


•(2)  one-qunrter  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
secretary  ol  Lalwr  to  carry  out  his  special 
Federal  responsibiUtios  tmder  Utle  IV  of 
this  Act." 

On  page  82,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following   new   secUon: 

"sFPoa'noNMkNT  or  ruNos 
"S«c.  5.  (»)  The  amounts  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  tiUss  I.  n.  and  ni  which  are 
not  otherwise  reserved  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  shall  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner 
that  of  such  amounts — 

"(1)  (A)  not  more  than  6  per  centum  shall 
be  avaUable  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  not 
more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  financial  asaiatence  under  subaecuon  (d) 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  not  less  then  70  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  states  In  the  same 
proportions  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
lu  the  labor  force,  of  unemployed  persons, 
and  of  persona  heading  low-Income  families 
and  unrelated  low-income  persons.  In  such 
State  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respec- 
tively, in  the  United  States,  but  not  less  than 
11,500  000  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  State, 
except  that  not  leM  than  eiSO.OOO  each  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(3)  the  remainder  shall  bo  made  avaUable 
for  such  purposes  under  this  title  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  tinder  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  which  are  served  by  prime  spon- 
sors approved  tinder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  total  number  of  persons  m  the  labor 
force,  of  unemployed  persons,  and  of  per- 
sons heading  low-Income  famines  and  un- 
related low-Income  persons.  In  each  such 
area  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respec- 
tively, m  the  State.  To  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  such  apportioned  funds  shaU  he 
expended  through  approved  applications  sub- 
mitted by  such  prime  sponsors. 

"(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  ahaU  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoee  of 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  as 
an  IncenOve  for  the  designation  of  prime 
spoitsors  for  appropriate  labor  market  areas 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional 
20  per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance 
otherwise  avaUable  to  the  area  so  covered 
under  suhaectlon  (b)  of  this  secUon.  The 
Secretary  shall  confer  with  units  of  general 
local  government  eligible  to  be  prime  spon- 
sors in  appropriate  labor  market  areas  and 
encourage  such  units  to  cooperate  on  an 
areawlde  basis  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

"Cd)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  subsection  shall  be  available  to 
the  secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  financial  assistance  as  an  mcentlve 
for  the  estabUshment  by  the  prime  sponsor 
of  appropriate  procedures  for  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  agencies  administering 
vocational  education  programs  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  any  such  sponsor.  Financial 
assistance  provided  to  any  such  prime  spon- 
sor may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an 
addiuonol  20  per  centum  of  the  financial 
assistance  otherwise  available  to  such  prime 
sponsor  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  socUon. 
The  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  ol  Health.  EducaUon,  and  WeUsie, 
shall  esUbllsh  criteria  for  the  establishment 
of  such  procedures. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authoriaed  to  make 
reallocatloiu  for  such  purposes  imder  this 
OUe  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  nnob- 
Ugated  amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
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subsections  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  wUl  not  be 
required  for  the  period  for  which  such  ap- 
portionment Is  avaUable.  No  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  subaecllons  (a)(2)  end  (h) 
for  any  fl-"cal  year  may  be  reallocated  for  any 
reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  .vear  for  which  such  funds 
were  appropriated  and  unless  the  Secretary 
tiLiS  provided  fifteen  tlays'  advance  notice  to 
t;,e  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of  the  pro- 
pC'Sed  reallocation.  Any  lunds  reallocated  un- 
der this  subsection  are  not  required  to  be  op- 
pcnl.^ned  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(aM3)  or  (b).  and  no  revision  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  funds  not  so  reallocated 
shall  be  made  because  of  such  reaUocstlona 
"(f)  As  soon  OS  practicable  after  funds  ore 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
:\ioal  year,  the  Secretarj'  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  required 
by  subsections  (al  (2)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
and  the  labor  market  areas  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section." 

on  page  lis.  beginning  with  Une  10,  strike 
out  all  through  page  118,  line  13. 

On  page  129.  beginning  with  Hue  10.  strike 
out  aU  through  page  131,  line  21. 

On  page  83,  Une  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  5",  and 
m  lieu  thereof  Insert  "Sic.  6". 

On  page  83.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sic.  6".  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Sk  7";  on  line  17. 
strike  out  "Sac.  7".  and  in  Ueu  thereof  Insert 
"Sec.  8". 

On  page  64.  Une  13.  strike  out  "Ssc.  8".  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Sxc.  9". 

On  page  88.  Une  24.  strike  out  "Sh:.  »".  and 
m  ueu  thereof  Insert  "Sec.  10". 

On  page  B7.  line  13.  strike  out  "Ssc.  10'. 
and  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Ssc.  11". 

On  page  68.  line  2.  strtke  out  "Ssc  11'*, 
and  in  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Ssc.  12". 

On  page  si.  Une  2.  strike  out  "8xc.  13".  and 
in  lieu  thereof  Insert  "S«c.  13". 

On  page  02.  line  13  strike  out  "Sic.  13". 
and  m  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Sec.  14":  on  Une 
22  strike  out  "Sec.  14".  and  In  Ueu  thereof 
Insert  "Sec.  18". 

On  page  »3.  Une  1*.  strike  out  "8«c.  IB", 
and  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Sac.  16";  on  line 
31  strike  out  "Sh:.  18",  and  in  Ueu  thereof 
insert  "Src.  IT'. 

On  page  94.  Une  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  17", 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  "Ssc.  18";  on  line 
8,  strike  out  "Stc.  18",  and  In  Ueu  thereof  In- 
sert "Sec.  19";  on  line  16,  strtke  out  "Sec.  19", 
and  in  Ueu  thereof  Insert  "Sec.  20";  on  Une 
33.  strike  out  "Sec.  30",  and  in  Ueu  thereof 
Insert  "Sec.  21". 

On  page  9B,  Une  20,  strike  out  "Sec,  21", 
and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  "Sec.  22", 

On  page  90.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  22",  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  23". 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
has  been  carefully  gone  over  as  to  its 
mechanics.  It  teas  originally  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  We  have  re- 
viewed it  and  gone  Into  it  very  carefully 
to  make  sure  it  Is  saOsfactory. 

Let  me  outline  just  briefly  for  the 
record  what  It  does.  Under  the  present 
program,  as  I  said,  there  are  fixed 
amoimta  for  each  of  the  first  three  titles 
of  the  bill.  My  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  eliminate  that,  but  will  retain  the 
formula  apportioning  funds  to  the 
States. 

It  will  put  into  one  section  of  the  bill 
uniform  provision  that  75  percent  of  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  titles  I.  n.  and  m. 
The  other  25  percent  of  the  fimds  will 
be  reserved  for  the  Secretary,  largely  to 
be  used  for  title  IV.  perhaps  to  be  used 
in  part  for  some  special  activities  in  the 
other  titles. 

Then  it  has  an  apportionment  of  the 
75  percent  I  referred  to  in  order  to  as- 


sure that  minimum  amounts  go  to  the 
States.  There  would  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  S1.5  million  which  goes  to 
each  State,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
75  percent  goes  to  the  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  people  who  need  the  training 
and  services  ns  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  i?eople  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
provision  is  necessary  if  we  hope  to 
create  a  really  comprehensive  approach 
aimed  at  solvmg  the  national  manpower 
problem.s:  and  they  are  nitional  in  .scope. 
The  main  reason  for  the  legislations 
being  considered  diu-ing  this  session  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  year  or  so  many 
of  us  have  heard  from  manpower  pro- 
gram administrators,  elected  officials 
from  all  levels  of  government,  organi- 
zations and  agencies  plonning  manpower 
programs,  that  have  requested  consolida- 
tion of  the  various  manpotver  training 
programs. 

We  were  asked,  in  public  hearings  on 
the  bill,  to  combine  the  numerous  cate- 
gorical programs  passed  during  the  last 
S  years  into  one  joint  program  under 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  refer  eli- 
gible Individuals  to  training  courses 
which  would  fit  their  individual  needs. 

The  pending  amendment,  as  I  said, 
specifies  that  75  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation will  be  for  the  training  and 
employment  programs  under  tltlea  I,  IL 
and  m.  It  does  not  set  aidde  an  arbitrary 
one-third,  one-third,  and  one-third  of 
the  $2  billion  as  the  bill  does. 

The  State  and  local  authorities  will  be 
apportioned  70  percent  of  that.  Ten  per- 
cent wiU  be  set  aside  for  Incentives.  The 
remaining  20  percent  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  use. 

Local  officials  and  CJovemors  will  be 
able  to  determine  for  themselves  the  mix 
of  manpower  and  training  programs  that 
they  feel  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  able 
to  upgrade  the  people  in  their  own  com- 
munities. I  want  to  emphasize  that. 

As  a  result.  I  think  we  could  view  this 
70  percent  of  the  total  authorization  as 
a  block  grant  to  the  States  and  the  local 
communities  to  use  as  they  decide. 

The  committee  bill,  as  I  said,  imposes 
a  division  between  manpower  training 
and  public  service  employment  on  the 
part  of  communities  and  permits  local 
prime  sponsors  to  submit  separate  ap- 
plications for  the  title  I  and  n  programs. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  these 
amendments,  and  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  their  inclusion  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  type  of  rigid  legislation  in  the 
present  bUl,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said 
before,  and  I  want  to  reemphasize  at  this 
point,  totally  fails  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  different  local  labor  markets 
even  within  States,  One  area  might  most 
elTectlvely  utilize  a  larger  portion  of  its 
funds  for  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices to  support  training  for  private  sec- 
tor employment.  At  the  same  time,  an- 
other area  might  find  It  necessary  to  use 
a  much  greater  portion  of  its  funds  to 
create  new  public  service  opportunities. 
The  critical  point  is  that  each  area 
should  be  allowed  to  make  Its  determina- 
tion In  the  context  of  its  own  labor  mar- 
ket and  economic  conditions. 

Unless  tve  exprr-ss  confidence  in  the 
State  and  local  officials  by  giving  them 
this    authority,    we    seriously    hamper 


those  officials  who  are  most  directly  in- 
volved in  to'lng  to  solve  problems  in  their 
own  communities. 

I  mentioned  what  the  70  percent  of  the 
75  percent  would  be  used  for.  In  general, 
one  could  say  that  they  are  bloc  grants 
designed  to  go  to  the  Governors  and  to 
the  local  prime  sponsors  in  order  to  try 
to  get  them  to  integrate  their  overall 
employment  policies.  Of  the  remaining 
funds— in  other  words,  30  percent  of  th« 
75  percent — that  are  left,  5  percent 
would  be  available  as  an  mcentive  for  the 
local  governmental  sponsors  to  join  to- 
getlier  to  create  a  single  prime  sponsor. 
This  would  be  an  incentive  to  try  to  get 
groups  of  people  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing in  this  area  to  try  to  funnel  them- 
selves as  one  main  group  in  order  to  try 
to  provide  manpower  services  for  an  en- 
tire labor  market  area.  This  5  percent  is 
by  way  of  being  an  Incentive  to  encour- 
age those  people  to  go  that  way. 

Another  5  percent  is  available  as  in- 
centive grants  to  prime  sponsors  who  de- 
velop effective  linkages  between  man- 
power and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams at  State  and  local  levels.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  necessary,  in  the 
process  of  our  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
training  and  educational  requirements 
of  people  who  are  in  the  productive  stage 
of  life,  to  integrate  these  two,  so  that, 
where  you  can  see  there  is  a  growth  in 
certain  areas — in  an  industry  or  in  a  new 
pattern  of  ll\ing,  or  whatever  it  may  be — 
you  can  also  feed  this  information  into 
the  vocational  schools,  so  that  they  will 
have  the  opporiunity  to  be  able  to  pick 
these  patterns  up.  and  be  able  to  train 
more  people  for  those  areas.  Wherever 
we  can  develop  this  effective  linkage.  I 
think  we  will  be  much  belter  off:  and 
there  will  be  a  5-percent  incentive  for 
this  purpose. 

In  both  instances,  both  where  the  local 
sponsors  can  get  together  to  service  a 
labor  market  area  and  where  effective 
linkages  are  developed,  the  maximum 
amoimt  by  which  such  supplementary 
grants  could  increase  prime  sponsors' 
basic  allocations  would  be  Increased 
from  10  percent  in  the  bill  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written  to  20  percent  to  make  these 
provisions  more  effective  incentives  for 
improved  cooperation  between  political 
jurisdictions  and  between  our  manpower 
and  educational  agencies. 

Finally,  the  remaining  20  percent  or 
more  would  be  available  for  the  Secre- 
tary's tliscretionary  allotment.  It  seems 
to  me  thi.s  fle.xibility  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  problems  of  communities — often  ma- 
jor urban  areas — whose  manpower  prtib- 
lems  are  severely  concentrated. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
clearly  focus  on  the  Importance  of  State 
and  local  governments  who  are  recog- 
nized as  prime  sponsors.  The  committee 
bill  does  not,  after  careful  analysis,  pro- 
vide prime  sponsors  with  any  special 
standlnir  with  regard  to  any  other 
KToups  or  organizations  which  are  eligi- 
ble applicants  to  conduct  manpower  pro- 
grams. In  fact.  It  places  a  number  of  fur- 
ther limitations  and  administrative  com- 
plexities upon  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors.  In  reality,  many  governmental 
units  might  be  better  advised  to  apply 
for  sponsorship  of  manpower  programs 
simply  as  eligible  applicants  rather  than 
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undergo  tbe  additional  problems  of  rec- 
ognition as  prime  sponsors. 

This  amendment.  If  adopted,  will,  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent,  provide 
prime  sponsors  with  the  planning  and 
administrative  opportunities  which  they 
need  in  order  to  be  able  to  implement 
these  programs  within  their  own  areas. 
Mr.  President,  that  explains  in  brief, 
I  think,  the  major  portions  of  this 
amendment.  As  I  say,  it  Is  a  detailed 
amendment,  and  It  reQuires  that  several 
changes  be  made  In  the  bill;  but  the  ef- 
fective function  of  it  is  to  eliminate  the 
rigidity  of  the  biU,  to  give  more  Bexlbll- 
ity,  and  to  provide  more  opportunity  for 
State  and  local  govemments  to  partici- 
pate In  these  programs  In  ways  to  fit  the 

needs  of  their  own  areas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  been  and  Is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  and  the  fiill  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  has  con- 
stantly made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  development  of  this  bill  I  would  guess 
we  are  probably  In  agreement  on  more 
than  90  percent  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 
I  appreciate  his  help  In  the  development 
of  this  measure. 

This  issue  on  this  amendment  Is  sim- 
ply one  as  to  which  we  differ — ^that  is. 
the  majority  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado — as  to  how  much 
flexibility  the  Secretary  should  have.  In 
the  bill,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibil- 
ity— more  than  we  have  put  into  any 
other  manpower  bills  or  OEO  bills  In  the 
time  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Before  I  comment  specifically  on  the 
amendment  oBered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that 
after  9  months  of  hearings  In  22  days, 
Indudtag  hearings  in  San  Francisco,  Loa 
Angeles.  Corpus  Chrtstl,  Cleveland.  Mil- 
waukee, and  Washington,  and  after  a 
long  series  of  executive  session  markups 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, we  completed  the  draft  of  a  bill 
which  I  think  is  the  better  because  of 
aH  the  confrontations,  discussions,  and 
revisions  that  we  made  in  the  bill  over 
this  long  period  of  time. 

It  came  out  of  the  committee  by  a 
vote  of  15-to-l.  I  recognlM  that  among 
the  15  who  voted  for  the  bill,  there  were 
those  who  reserved  the  right  to  support 
amendments  during  Its  consideration  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  were  unanimous  in  their  suj)- 
port  of  the  allocation  of  money,  one- 
third  to  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices, title  I:  one-third  to  public  service 
employment,  title  II:  and  one-third  to 
special  work  and  training  programs  and 
special  Federal  responslbllltlea.  That 
concept  was  also  supported  by  some 
Members  of  the  minority. 

Again,  before  I  discuss  the  amend- 
ment In  any  detail,  I  should  Uke  to  point 
out  that  after  all  of  this  effort,  the  bill 


has  now  received  the  strong  endorsement 
and  support  of  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  Urban  CoaUUon,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  and  the  National 
CouncU  of  Senior  Cltliens.  plus  many 
other  endorsements  by  special  groups  on 
special  provisions  within  the  bill,  those 
groups  being  listed  In  the  remarks  that 
I  made  on  this  floor  last  night. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  suted  earlier,  the 
difference  between  my  position  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  as  to  how 
much  flexibility  should  be  granted  to  the 
Secretary  to  spend  the  money  authorized 
in  the  bill  and  subsequently  appropriated. 
As  I  have  staled,  the  position  of  the 
committee  was  that  one-third  of  the 
money  should  be  spent  on  comprehensive 
manpower  services,  title  I:  one-third  on 
public  service  employment,  title  n.  and 
one-third  on  the  other  titles,  special  work 
and  training  programs  and  special  Fed- 
eral responsibilities. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  take  15  percent  of  the  money 
from  any  title  and  transfer  It  to  any 
other  title  or  any  other  purpose  author- 
ized. That  means  that  the  Secretary  has 
about  1200  million  that  he  can  transfer 
among  the  titles  within  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  within  any  particular 
title,  whatever  money  U  there  unallo- 
cated, unrequested  by  any  State  or  local 
prime  sponsor,  which  Is  not  committed, 
the  Secretray  can  reallocate. 

So  we  have  given  the  Secretary  the 
flexibility  of  about  »200  million  plus  re- 
allocation of  funds  imcommltted  9 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Purtheimore.  built  Into  the  bill  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  has  the  plenary 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  ap- 
plication for  manpower  programs  by 
prime  sponsors.  If  a  city  of  76,000,  or 
New  York  City  or  San  Francisco  or  Phil- 
adelphia, develops  a  manpower  program 
and  applies  to  be  the  prime  sponsor  for 
that  particular  area,  that  program  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  com- 
ment, and  the  original  goes  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

So  the  Qovemor  has  a  right  to  look 
at  the  prime  sponsor's  plan  for  the  city: 
and  if  he  thinks  that  It  needs  to  be 
changed,  needs  to  be  Improved,  he  then 
submits  his  comments  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the 
authority  to  attempt  to  reconcUe  their 
differences.  He  has  the  final  authority. 
If  the  prime  sponsor,  be  It  the  State  or 
a  local  prime  sponsor,  has  Included  In 
Its  application  some  manpower  programs 
or  methods  of  operating  the  manpower 
programs  that  the  Secretary  believes  are 
not  In  the  best  Interest  of  a  good  man- 
power program,  he  sends  It  back.  He 
gives  the  prime  sponsor  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  He  gives  the  prime  sponsor 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  application. 
But  he  has  the  final  authority  to  deny  It 
and  to  require  the  prime  sponsor  to 
amend  It  to  comply  with  what  the  Sec- 
retary, himself,  believe*  Is  a  sound  man- 
power program. 

Titles  HI  and  V,  special  work  and 
training   programs.    Include   such    pro- 


grams as  all  Senators  are  familiar  with — 
New  Careers;  Operation  Mainstream,  a 
new  one.  Commumty  Environment  Serv- 
ice ;  and  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  OIC.  That  program  has  demon- 
strated, by  its  actions  in  90  cities  around 
the  country,  that  it  Is  a  very  successful, 
very  creative  Job  training  program,  led 
by  a  very  distinguished,  creative,  and 
forceful  leader,  the  Reverend  Leon  Sulli- 
van. That  Is  one  of  the  programs  In  title 

m. 

We  have  allowed  the  Secretary  the 
flexibility  within  UUe  HI  to  spend  what- 
ever amount  he  feels  Is  necessary  for 
each  of  the  programs  and  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  programs,  without  our 
insisting  upon  a  specific  amount  for  each 
special  program  as  has  sometimes  been 
done  In  the  past.  But  we  Insist  that  one- 
third  of  the  authorization  be  spent  In 
those  titles,  and  we  Insist  that  these 
special  programs,  as  we  have  authorized 
them,  be  continued  by  the  Secretary.  But 
we  leave  the  size  of  each  program  up  to 
the  Secretary,  because  we  think  that  It 
Is  wise  to  give  him  some  flexibility  to 
expand  or  contract  a  particular  program, 
depending  upon  how  effective  that  fwo- 
gram  Is,  for  example. 

There  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  flex- 
ibility In  every  way.  I  favor  that  because 
I  tlunk  the  Secretary  has  to  have  a 
voice  In  reviewing  programs  to  be  sure 
that  the  money  is  not  being  wasted :  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  giving  local 
respomslblUty  that  was  never  given  to 
local  groups  before,  unifying  their  efforts 
by  requiring  the  local  prime  sfionsor  to 
create  a  manpower  services  council.  On 
that  local  manpower  services  council 
they  have  to  have  the  mayor,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employment  service, 
vocational  education,  the  school  system, 
representatives  from  labor,  from  busi- 
ness, and  others.  They  then  work  up  their 
program  which  they  think  best  suits  the 
local  needs  of  the  area  they  represent. 
The  governor  appoints  a  similar  council. 
Then  they  submit  their  plans  to  the 
Secretary  for  approval. 

This  is  a  superb  concept.  I  think  every- 
body here  favors  It.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  advocated  It  and 
favors  It.  and  I  think  this  Is  going  to  be 
a  vast  Improvement  over  the  present  sys- 
tem. We  will  have  local  responsibility, 
and  State  responsibility,  for  manpower 
programs  with  an  overview  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  sure  that  they  are  In  fact 
developing  sound,  feasible,  flexible,  work- 
able manpower  programs  at  the  local 
level.  Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  unearmark,  so  to  speak,  all  of 
the  moneys  for  titles  I.  n.  and  III  and 
simply  provide  that  75  percent  of  all  the 
money  that  Is  going  to  go  to  titles  I.  n. 
and  HI  shall  be  handled  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  no  requirement  that  he  spend 
anything  on  public  service  employment 
or  on  any  one  of  these  other  special  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  authorized. 
Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  reading 
of  the  report  will  Indicate  that  this  en- 
tire bill  Is  the  result  of  a  most  Intensive 
process  of  committee  consideration,  bar- 
gaining, and  adjustment,  which  has 
brought  It  to  this  point  of  consideration 
legislatively. 
From  the    number   of    references   to 


amendments  which  I  and  other  members 
of  the  minority  have  incorporated  in  the 
bill — and  the  majority  was  gracious 
enough  to  state  that  by  name  of  the  pro- 
posing Senator — It  Is  also  obvious  that 
the  final  result  Is  an  amalgam  of  the 
thlnktog  of  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority, with  some  exceptions  which  have 
been  highlighted  by  Senator  Doionicks 
amendments. 

In  the  process,  a  good  deal  of  the  bill's 
structure  has  been  compromised  as  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority, 
and  has  given  accommodation  to  the 
views  of  the  administration.  I  think  that 
this  Is  important,  because  we  always  look 
closely  at  where  we  differ.  We  look  all  too 
Infrequently  at  where  we  agree. 

It  Is  very  significant,  for  example,  that 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  do  not  even  contest 
the  authorized  amoimts  for  the  total 
manpower  training  program  which  ap- 
proximates $2  billion,  or  even  for  the 
public  service  portion  which  runs  to  a 
billion  dollars  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 
Indeed,  it  is  interesting  Republicans 
should  have  accepted  that  some  element 
of  public  service  employment  must  be  in- 
corporated in  the  bill.  I  remember  that  I 
Joined  former  Senator  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  early  efforts  to  get  some  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle  but  we  were 
frustrated  and  turned  back  time  and 
again.  Now  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats accept  It,  and  so  does  the  admin- 
istration to  some  extent. 

There  will  be  other  amendments  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dovi- 
KicK)  wU]  offer,  which  will  point  up  the 
differences  In  view  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee respecting  who  shall  administer 
the  programs.  The  administration  is 
largely  committed  to  State  admlnistra- 
tloiL  The  majority  favors  local  admin- 
istration by  the  mayors. 

Again,  there  has  been  great  give  and 
take.  We  have  evolved  a  workable  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  do  not  really 
change  the  basic  structure  of  the  bill. 
We  may  be  working  on  a  little  refine- 
ment. The  role  of  the  States  was  perhaps 
depreciated  In  the  course  of  tryliig  to  ar- 
rive at  some  amalgam  of  views.  The  Im- 
portant point  I  make  here  Is  that  the 
critical  nature  of  the  measure,  which  is 
one  of  the  real  elements  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  TJS.  economy,  should  be 
borne  In  mind  as  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments. The  fundamental  proposition  as 
to  major  manpower  training  efforts  and 
public  service  employment  will  be  In- 
augurated by  the  bill,  even  If  we  take  all 
the  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
DoKnncK. 

The  administration  favors  that  prop- 
osition. Indeed.  It  proposes  a  (2  billion 
budget  for  such  a  program  and  It  will 
Insure  training  for  approximately  1 
million  people,  which  Is  a  large  number. 
Also  I  beg  Members  to  consider,  in  con- 
nection with  voting  on  the  amendments, 
that  we  face  a  serious  unemployment  sit- 
uation. One  of  the  b!g  defects  In  our 
economy  Is  the  unemploj-ment  rnte  which 
Is  imacceptablc — over  5  percent  general- 
ly, with  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  the 
poor  and  teenagers  who  have  unemploy- 
ment at  triple  the  national  rate.  In  the 


ghettos  and  the  slums.  It  runs  more  than 
five  times  as  high.  Almost  30  percent  of 
teenagers  In  the  slums  and  ghettos 
among  the  poor  and  the  blacks  are  un- 
employed. 

We  are  seeking  to  reach  Into  that  tre- 
mendous group  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  amotmts  to  over  4  million  In  un- 
employment, with  the  underemployed 
added  to  that  In  an  equal  number,  and 
those  who  really  do  not  work  on  Jobs 
up  to  their  capacity,  even  taking  their 
luU  time. 

In  regard  to  Senator  Domdock'b  pres- 
ent amendment,  there  is  a  fundamental 
Issue  involved  and  it  is  the  following: 
Shall  we  devote  a  given  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation to  each  of  the  categories  by 
categories?  In  short,  shall  we  devote  1600 
million  to  manpower  training,  and  $600 
million  to  public  service  employment, 
and  $600  million  to  various  categorical 
progra)m£  Including  New  careers,  Main- 
stream for  older  people,  and  so  forth. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  Dominick 
amendment  is  whether  we  shall  support 
$600  million  for  each  of  these  broad  cate- 
gories, or  shall  lump  all  the  categories 
and  give  decategorized  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  admmlsterlne  the 
programs? 

The  majority  contends  for  the  cate- 
gorization and  they  have  made  many 
concessions  In  that  regard.  The  admin- 
istration position  is  for  decategorizatlon, 
as  exercised  in  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  explain  the  reason  (or  my  not 
offering  an  amendment.  I  felt  that  the 
administration's  position  was  entitled  to 
be  presented  exactly  as  the  administra- 
tion had  It  before,  similar  to  the  bUl 
which  I  introduced  for  the  administra- 
tion. In  the  course  of  trying  to  work  out 
a  compromise  in  the  bill  with  the  major- 
ity. A  good  deal  was  done.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  right  to  asstune  that 
I  was  also  bargaining  my  own  position. 
Hence.  I  thought  It  was  proper  for  me 
to  be  free  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the 
amendments  and  on  the  bill  in  Its  final 
form,  so  that  the  majority  would  not  feel 
the  concesiilons  they  had  made,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  had  really  not  moved 
the  case  for  It  at  all. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoxnocK) 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  arduous  re- 
sponsibility to  present  the  pure  admin- 
istration's position. 

Now,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  When  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DommcK)  called  up  his 
amendment,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  not  In  the  (Chamber.  I 
should  like  to  comment  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  mentioned  the  fact  we 
kwp  discrusslng  points  on  which  we  differ 
which  comprise  a  small  fraction  of  the 
bill.  The  fact  Is.  we  did  not  end  up  either 
with  the  bin  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  or  the  bill  Introduced 
by  myself,  but  we  refined,  refined,  and 
refined  the  language  and,  I  think,  vastly 
Improved  the  bill  as  a  consequence,  and 
left  open  two  or  three  Items  on  which 
there  were  some  slight  differences. 


As  I  pointed  out,  the  difference  be- 
tween Senator  Dominick's  position  and 
mine  Is  not  whether  the  Secretary  should 
have  flexibility  but  whether  he  should 
have  as  much  flexiblUty  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  says,  or  the  amount  that 
the  committee  agreed  on. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  It  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  by 
his  careful  work  and  regular  attendance 
at  executive  sessions,  who  made  It  possi- 
ble to  get  out  a  bill  at  all.  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  there  would  not  be  a  manpower 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  wish  publicly  to  thiink  him  for  the 
valuable  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  The  Senator  from  Wls- 
ooiisln  Is  most  gracious.  Of  course,  he 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee  and 
this  Is  essentially  his  work.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  been  his  collaborator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DommcK) — I  am  sure  we 
have  it — we  wUl  then  have  a  completed 
measure  today  with  which  we  all  can  live. 
I  appreciate  so  much  his  understanding 
and  cooperation  In  that  regard- 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  presented 
the  choice  on  allocation  respecting  man- 
power training,  public  service  employ- 
ment, and  (Mtegoncal  programs. 

The  majority,  in  order  to  get  a  bill 
reported  at  all.  made  a  concession  In  re- 
spect of  its  Insistence  on  categorization. 
In  permitting  a  15  percent  transferability 
clause  between  the  titles. 

The  Dominick  amendment — and  the 
Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
does  not  disturb  that  at  all.  So.  there  will 
be  transferability  whether  or  not  we  com- 
bine the  categories. 

Also,  we  gave  certain  Incentives.  We 
gave  an  Incentive  of  5  percent  to  encoiir- 
age  consolidation  of  areas.  There  again, 
the  Dominick  amendment  preserves  that 
5  percent.  We  then  give  another  5  per- 
cent mcentive  for  linkage  with  voc- 
educatlonal  programs.  The  DomJnlck 
amendment  also  does  not  disturb  that. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  tries  to  preserve  m  every  way 
the  best  features  of  what  we  did,  while 
making  a  bid  for  the  administration's 
desires  regarding  decategorization. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two 
things  (Mncemlng  his  amendment. 

First,  his  amendment  provide  that  not 
less  than  $1.5  million  shall  be  appor- 
tioned every  State — and  that  Is  on  line 
17  of  page  2 — and  that  not  less  than 
$150,000  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  committee 
bill  provides  that  $3  million  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  every  State  and  $300,000  to 
these  various  possessions,  because  each 
State's  guarantee  appears  In  a  different 
title.  I  think  that  It  would  be  desirable 
that  the  committee's  Intention  In  that 
respect  be  retained.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  might  be  vHlllng  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  has  Just  gladdened  my  heart.  I 
have  been  active  for  a  long  time  In  try- 
ing to  Increase  the  direct  allowances  to 
the  States. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  accept  the 
modiflcation    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  amendment  be  modlfled  in  that 

respect.  .    .^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
requested  the  floor  and  have  the  floor 
In  my  own  right.  I  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  thnt  the  request  is  that 
the  $3  rnUllon  guarantee  for  each  State 
which  we  have  in  the  committee  bill  and 
the  »300,000  assurance  to  the  possessions 
m3r  aiso  appear  in  the  Dominicic  amend- 
ment. He  is  wtlUni?  to  do  that,  and  I 
Ihink  that  Is  desirable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  a  modification  m  lines  17  and 
18  on  page  2  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  in  that 
respect.  I  imderstand  that  I  must  ask 
unanimous  consent  because  the  yeas  and 
r.ays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  NEXSON  The  Senator  la  askliu! 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator send  his  modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
state  It  for  the  Rkcohd.  It  concerns  lines 
17  and  18  of  paee  2.  In  line  17,  change 
S1.5  to  »3  million.  In  line  18.  change 
JISO.OOO  to  1300,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  so  modified. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  question  that  I  would  lilte  to 
ask  the  Senator.  The  Senator  provides  in 
his  amendment  that  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  State,  under  his  concept 
of  the  decategorlzation  of  titles  1.  2.  and 
3.  shall  be  apportioned  among  areas 
within  each  SUte  which  are  served  by 
prime  sponsors  by  the  same  criteria  as 
applies  to  the  State. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  this  Is 
rather  inconsistent  with  a  subsequent 
amendment  of  the  Senator  relating  to  a 
State  manpower  plan. 

He  will  make  an  endeavor  In  due 
course  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
State  to  have  a  manpower  program  for 
the  whole  State. 

If  we  build  Into  this  amendment,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  a  strict 
rule  oJ  distribution,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  would  take  a  very  material  element 
of  discretion  and  flexibility  awaj-  from 
the  Oovemor  of  a  State. 

If  we  wish  to  do  that.  flne.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  Seruitor  ought  to  examine 
tiiat  provision  In  the  light  of  his  own 
intention  when  he  comes  to  seeking  to 
give  the  State  greater  flexibility  and 
greater  authority.  He  need  not  decide  It 
at  this  minute.  We  will  luidoubtedly  be 
talking  about  it  later.  I  merely  suggeat 
it  as  a  problem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  purpose,  since  it  applies  only 
to  an  apportioning  of  the  funds  within 
the  State,  is  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  nm  into  the  problems  of  some  States 
where,  for  some  particular  reason,  one 
area  gets  all  the  money. 

If  we  want  to  be  able  to  have  It  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  wherever 
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there  is  need,  this  is  the  only  way  at  the 
moment  that  looks  as  tliough  It  would  fit 
Into  the  apportloiunent  formula  we  had 
for  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  h8»e  no 
objection  on  that  score.  I  might  point 
out  that  imder  these  clrcumsUncee  the 
city  of  New  York  will  probably  do  a  lot 
better  than  it  would  otlierw  ise  do.  But  I 
did  think  Uiat  if  the  Senator  was  givtag 
us  the  administration's  position  on  the 
bill,  he  ought  to  give  that  matter  con- 
sideration because  it  does  have  bearing 
on  his  subsequent  effort  to  give  more 
authority  to  the  governor  of  a  State. 

The  sentence  which  follows  the  one 
we  have  just  been  discussing  says:  "To 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  such  ap- 
portioned funds  shall  be  expended  . . ." — 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  "expended" — 
■'.  .  .  through  approved  applications  sub- 
mitted by  such  prime  sponsors. 

The  word  "expended"  means  that  If 
we  get  a  local  political  unit,  for  example 
a  mayor  or  county  executive,  administer- 
ing this  program,  we  are  really  com- 
pelling him,  whether  desirable  or  ad- 
vantageous or  wise  for  the  commimity, 
to  expend  the  funds.  Again,  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  could  explain  to  us  his 
reason  for  that;  It  is  really  not  an  es- 
sential point. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  In  reply 
that  I  do  not  interpret  the  word  "ex- 
pended" as  being  a  mandatory  reqtiire- 
ment.  The  purpose  is  simply  to  say  that 
whatever  funds  are  expended  should  be 
expended  through  approved  applications 
submitted  by  the  prime  sponsors.  And 
the  words  "approved  applications"  are 
the  key  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  with- 
out trying  to  imply  that  there  Is  any 
mandatory  provision  in  the  word  "ex- 
pended." _ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  the  Senator's  explanation  Is  to  that 
effect.  But  the  fact  Is  that  If  we  do  make 
this  law,  we  are  hung  on  the  word  "ex- 
pended," and  that  means  what  it  says. 
Of  cotirse,  where  a  word  is  as  clear  as 
that,  an  explanation  of  the  Intent  of  the 
sponsor  will  not  change  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  had  a  word  that  he  would  be 
more  happy  with,  I  think  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  accept  the  suggestion. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
make  a  suggestion  on  that  score  later. 

In  view  of  the  Insistence  of  the  other 
side  upon  categorization  and  in  view  of 
the  feeling  on  this  side  that  some  decate- 
gorlzation  Is  desirable,  I  have  been 
thinking  through  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing some  middle  ground  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  which  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
committee, 

I  would  endeavor,  if  the  Senator  would 
show  any  Interest  In  it,  to  make  a  provi- 
sion for  a  share  of  the  aggregate  to  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary,  giving  him  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  total— perhaps 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  total — to  be 
administered  without  categorization. 

If  the  Senator  perhaps  would  give 
that  proposal  con-sideralion  we  might 
find  a  way  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  and  decstegorizatton  and  still 
preserve  for  the  majority  two-thirds  of 


the  funds  which  would  be  available  In 
the  scheme  which  they  have  in  the  bill— 
which  does  provide  for  transferability. 

The  Senator  does  not  have  to  give  us 
his  views  on  that  now,  but  that  would  be 
a  possibility  of  getting  over  the  first  hur- 
dle with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  might  comment  OD 
that? 
Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
we  are  in  agreement  on  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  1  am  offering. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  be  to  eliminate  the  one- 
third,  one-third,  one-third  apportion- 
ment of  funds  between  titles  I.  U.  and  in, 
and  lump  that  $2  billion  in  one  provision 
in  the  bill,  and  then  say  that  75  percent 
of  that  one  lump  sum  may  be  used  for 
title  I.  title  n,  and  title  II,  as  proposed 
plans  within  the  particular  area  involved 
25  percent  of  the  total  amount  wUl  be 
reserved  for  the  Secretary  for  Utle  TV 
Federal  programs.  And  out  of  that  75 
percent  lump  sum,  20  percent  is  reserved 
for  the  discretionary  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

So  I  think  we  haNe  already  reached 
that  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  we 
could  willingly  ask  for. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  propo.'^al  I  have  made 
would  split  up  the  75  percent  so  that  that 
is  devoted,  subject  to  the  other  conditions 
of  transferabUlty  to  the  three  programs 
by  category:  that  is.  manpower  train- 
ing: public  service:  and  the  group  of 
cateaorical  programs  which  I  have  de- 
scribed before. 

On  that  basis  the  Secretary  would  have 
his  fvmds.  but  the  majority  would  have 
the  beneflt  of  allocations  to  thi?  three 
major  program  areas.  To  that  extent  it 
would  pay  some  heed  to  their  deep  in- 
terest in  some  categorization. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  suggest  that  we  leave  the  75 
percent  as  it  now  is  in  the  bill,  but  that 
we  sav  that  within  the  25  percent  that  la 
left,  that  one-third  of  that  amount  goes 

to  each 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No.  Just  the  other  way. 
Tlie  75  percent,  which  is  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  be  divided  three  ways  among 
titles  I,  n.  and  HI,  and  otherwise  the 
treatment  of  the  25  percent  be  treated  as 
It  Is  In  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clarifying  that  point.  I  think  the 
amendment  would  more  rigidly  cate- 
gorize it. 

Mr.  JAVIT3. 1  do  not  agree  with  that. 
It  is  obviously  less  In  percentage  and 
amount  In  any  else,  the  ,'5enator  would 
not  And  that  attractive? 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Not  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  to  sum  up. 
I  tlilnic  the  issue  which  has  been  made 
before  the  Senate  is  the  following:  Shall 
we  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
an  aggregate  fund,  which  in  round  fig- 
ures we  can  call  $2  billion,  and  he  can 
then  use  25  percent  of  that  fund  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  which  In- 
cludes the  tliree  major  aspects  of  the 
bill — manpower  training,  public  service 
employment,  and  certain  specialized 
categories — or  shall  we  earmark  one- 
third  each  In  these  categories? 
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Tliat  is  the  issue  which  faces  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  hope  very  much  that  having 
sharpened  the  issue  that  cloeely  we 
might  again  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado on  that  one  specific  point — the  ma- 
jority accounting  for  why  it  wemts  fimds 
earmarked.  Of  course,  as  any  of  us  can 
easily  point  out  in  terms  of  the  aggre- 
gate percentage  Involved,  we  are  deal- 
ing witli  approximately  »1.5  billion  that 
would  be  eai-marked.  Again,  in  the  order 
of  magnitude,  something  in  the  area  of 
$400  million  to  $500  million,  with  trans- 
ferability, would  go  to  each  of  these 
three  titles  and  something  on  the  order 
of  $500  million  woujd  go  to  the  8ecretar>' 
which  he  could  use  in  any  of  the  titles 
under  the  committee  plan. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  the  $1.5  billion  could  be  used 
bv  the  Secretary  in  different  proportions 
for  any  of  the  first  three  UUes. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  be  helped  In 
its  consideration  of  how  to  make  this 
decision  if  we  could  have  some  pin- 
pointed explanation  as  to  why  the  ma- 
jority is  dissatisfied  with  the  latter 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  why  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  committee  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  en- 
ter the  debate  on  8.  3867.  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of 
1970.  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  bill  It  comes  from  committee  after 
consideration  for  more  than  a  year.  It 
is  the  product  of  diligent  work,  lengthy 
hearings,  careful  analysis  of  the  issues, 
and  much  compromise  tietween  divergent 
views.  TTie  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
at  a  time  when  the  legislative  calendar 
is  jammed  with  many  equally  Important 
measures  to  be  considered  Yet.  this  Is 
no  reason  to  treat  it  lightly,  for  the  is- 
sues of  manpower  training  reform  and 
employment  opportunities  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  we  are  to  right  the  Imbalances 
affecting  our  economy  and  help  mil- 
lions of  deserving  individuals. 

In  looking  at  the  composite  bill,  one 
can  see  there  were  many  sources  or  in- 
puts, not  all  of  them  consistent  with 
each  other.  In  committee  we  struggled  to 
reconcile  them,  but  the  result  may  con- 
tain provisions  wliich  please  very  few. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  we  must  ex- 
amine carefully  the  Issues  raised  in  the 
bill  so  that  through  our  debates  here  in 
the  Senate  Ctiamber.  we  may  bring  im- 
provement by  clarifying  the  specifics  and 
the  legislative  intent.  In  so  doing,  we  need 
not  disavow  the  work  of  the  committee. 
It  has  gone  far  In  setting  the  stage  for 
further  beneficial  debate.  The  bill  we 
bring  to  the  Senate  pleases  me  btcause 
it  incorporates  issues  worthy  of  deep  dis- 
cussion. I  am  grateful  to  all  those  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  made  this 
possible.  However,  should  the  bill  re- 
main basically  intact  when  disposed  of 
by  this  body,  I  believe  each  Member  must 
review  once  again  the  vital  issues  that 
are  raised. 

The  basic  topics  are  not  new — cate- 
gorical programs,  decentralization  of  op- 
eratlOD,  public  service  employment — 
and  they  have  been  considered  many 
times  before  in  regard  to  several  poverty 


or  manpower  bills.  But  times  have 
changed,  not  only  In  terms  of  our  econ- 
omy or  social  outlook,  but  particularly  in 
view  of  other  legislation  that  has  been 
enacted  or  Is  being  considered  now.  We 
have  had  time  to  evaluate  alternative 
methods  devised  to  accommodate  previ- 
ous congressional  mandates.  They  deal 
with  categorical  versus  block-agent 
funding  procedures  or  centralized/Fed- 
eral versus  decentralized/ State  and 
local  operations. 

We  are  taking  time  to  evaluate  pro- 
posals for  massive  welfare  reform  affect- 
ing all  the  disadvantaged,  including  those 
to  be  served  under  manpower  programs. 
We  must  take  time  to  examine  the  rela- 
tion of  the  new  proposals  to  the  bill  un- 
der consideration.  We  must  also  take 
time  to  determine  the  present  conditions 
of  our  economy  and  our  culture.  Other- 
wise, whatever  we  enact  now  will  not  in- 
corporate solutions  of  today  suited  to 
mlnlze  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
major  issues  mentioned  earlier  For  too 
long  we  have  had  to  contend  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  programs  and  administra- 
tive mechanisms  that  hinder  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  needing  manpower 
services.  I  can  cite  over  20  programs  de- 
signed to  help  such  individuals,  but  even 
with  these  multiple  approaches  there  are 
many  whose  needs  go  unmet.  This  is  tie- 
cause  there  is  no  pattern  to  the  way 
these  programs  are  nm  at  the  Federal 
level,  no  way  of  determining  what  gaps 
exist,  no  way  of  assuring  that  each  par- 
ticipant gets  the  mix  of  senlces  that  he 
needs,  and  no  uniform  system  of  delivery 
among  the  States  that  engender  better 
coordination  or  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  supported 
the  administration  in  its  desire  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  for  delivering  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services  to  all 
participants.  In  committee,  we  had  to 
compromise  our  original  position  calling 
for  overall  State  plans  and  coordination 
throuph  the  Governors  by  exempting 
those  municipalities  having  populations 
over  75.000. 

As  I  said  in  committee.  I  believe  this 
population  figure  is  too  low  and  should 
be  raised  so  that  the  numtwr  of  eligible 
prime  sponsors  can  be  reduced  to  a  more 
workable  level.  Beyond  this.  1  brieve  the 
role  of  the  Governor  could  be  enhanced 
so  that  the  potentially  poor  coordina- 
tion between  the  cities  and  the  State  is 
minimized.  It  pleases  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernors will  be  responsible  for  all  rural 
and  nonurban  areas,  thus  assuring  de- 
livery of  services  to  such  residents  But 
I  fear  that  unless  there  Is  some  mecha- 
nism for  overall  statewide  planning  and 
coordination,  mefflciencies  will  result. 
These  will  be  very  cosOy  to  sparsely 
populated  areas  where  it  Is  dUBcnlt  to 
provide  services.  In  such  eases  coordina- 
tion with  or  reUance  upon  delivery  sys- 
tems available  elsewhere  in  the  State 
would  be  helpful.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  without  statewide  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  evaluation,  the  quality  of 
aervlcefi  available  throughout  a  State  may 
vary  unfairly.  Proper  evaluation  and  im- 
provement is  not  likely  to  be  generated 
from  a  Federal  bureaucracy  unfamiliar 
with  the  local  situation. 


Out  of  this  same  desire  to  provide  all 
participants  a  uniform  quality  of  serv- 
ices, I  am  opposed  to  the  continuation 
of  categorical  programs.  In  my  own  State, 
we  iiave  encountered  much  difficulty  in 
providing  needed  .services  Ijecause  very 
often  we  are  too  small  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  each  categorical  pro- 
gram. If  given  greater  flexibihty.  how- 
ever, we  could  blend  or  add  components 
to  programs  and  provide  each  applicant 
with  services  tailored  to  his  needs.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  beneficial  that  fimds  are 
not  earmarked  lor  each  of  the  cate- 
gorical programs.  I  would  like  to  see  each 
of  them  continued  because  they  have 
proved  to  be  good  models.  However.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  flexibility  allowed 
In  the  way  they  are  administered. 

My  views  on  public  service  employ- 
ment are  known  to  those  of  you  who 
were  present  for  the  19''7  debates  on  the 
poverty  bill.  Title  n  of  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  con- 
tatoed  a  $2.8  blUion,  2-year  emergency 
employment  program  to  create  public 
service  jobs  for  tlie  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. This  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  Johnson  administration  because  of 
the  costs  and  by  others  opposed  to  make- 
work  programs  in  general.  In  an  attempt 
to  prevent  total  defeat  of  a  program 
providing  needed  jobs  and  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  upgrade  the  make-work  approach, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  offered  a  substitute  measure.  The 
Prouty-Scott  plan  called  for  a  $925  mil- 
lion program  allocating  moiit  of  the 
funds  to  training  programs  run  by  pri- 
vate industry  and  on-the-job  training  or 
other  vocational  and  institutional  train- 
ing programs  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  In  offering 
this  sut>stitute  proposal,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  costs  to  a  level 
more  Justlfled  for  Initial  operation  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  a  return  to  the 
"30"  approach  of  WPA. 

My  views  on  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion today  are  very  similar  to  the  ones 
that  I  expressed  then  Again,  we  are  con- 
sidering a  provision  involving  great  cost 
and  a  startup  size  which  may  l>e  tmjus- 
tifled.  Again  we  are  considering  a  meas- 
ure which  encompasses  the  make-work 
approach  to  job  creation.  It  is  ironic  that 
many  of  these  who  were  so  quick  to  join 
the  Johnson  administration  in  defeating 
the  1967  Emergency  Employment  Act 
are  supportmg  a  measure  of  greater  size 
and  similar  nature  now. 

Admittedly,  times  have  changed  and 
the  conditions  are  different,  but  several 
basic  tenets  still  prevail.  First,  very  few- 
programs  can  justify  a  first-year  ex- 
penditure of  some  $3  billion.  This  case 
is  particularly  doubtful,  smce  the  prime 
sponsors  specified  for  in  the  delivery 
system  will  not  come  mto  existence  until 
the  following  year. 

Second,  make-work  programs  alone 
are  not  likely  to  solve  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  imderemployment. 
Tlierc  must  be  a  dignity  to  work  lest  It 
becomes  futile.  Salary  alone  does  not  as- 
sure this  dignity.  Unless  we  assiu*  that 
the  jobs  proxnded  have  a  dignity  of  their 
own  and  add  to  the  employee's  growth 
and  measure  of  self-worth,  we  will  be 
creating  a  second-class  category  of  Jobs 
sure  to  go  unfilled  or  sure  to  be  filled  by 
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complacent  and  Inefficient  workers.  We 
need  not  risk  defeat  of  our  obJecUves  and 
reduced  support  o(  the  program  because 
with  a  little  forethought  this  can  be  pre- 
vented. To  do  so,  we  must  assure  that 
these  jobs  are  not  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary position  and  assure  for  such  em- 
ployees the  same  opportunities  for  job 
mobility  and  fulflUment  as  are  given 
trainees  of  any  other  manpower  pro- 
gram. We  must  recognize  that  there  are 
many  Job*  in  the  public  interest — some 
which  require  training,  others  which  do 
not — that  are  going  unfilled,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  society.  At  the  same  time, 
many  able  persons  are  available  to  work 
but  cannot  find  opportunities  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  may  not  be  able  to  do  so 
for  quite  some  time,  if  ever.  The  handi- 
capped and  the  marginally  employable 
persons  have  been  too  often  overlooked  in 
Uus  regard. 

When  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  a 
Job  and  no  Job  or  welfare,  then  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  any  choice.  But  when  It 
comes  to  a  choice  between  a  Job  with 
dignity,  mobility,  or  fulfUImect  versus 
none  of  these  prospects  ever,  I  believe  the 
needs  of  the  individual  are  paramount, 
and  must  rule  the  decision.  In  the  same 
way,  I  do  not  think  we  can  look  upon 
thl£  public  service  employment  program 


One  of  the  amendments  I  proposed 
will  help  the  smaller  States  that  are 
often  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop good  programs  for  lack  of  adequate 
resources.  It  establishes  a  minimum 
State  allocation  of  $1.5  million  and  was 
worked  out  In  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. Tills  minimum  allocation  is  fash- 
ioned after  one  that  I  estabUshed  under 
MDTA  in  1987.  I  am  very  pleased  tliat  it 
has  been  accepted  for  I  have  already 
seen  flrst-hsuid  the  good  it  has  done  for 
Vermont. 

Another  amendment  benefiting 
smaller  SUtea  will  prevent  reallocation 


Today  our  Nation  is  confronted  with 
a  crisis  of  mounting  proportions.  From 
January  1969  to  August  1970,  unemploy- 
ment has  jumped  sharply  from  3.4  to  5.1 
percent,  adding  nearly  1.6  million  indi- 
viduals to  the  jobles6ness  rolls. 

Unemployment  is  now  at  its  highest 
level  since  October  1984.  More  disturb- 
ing, administration  economists  have 
warned  that  the  rate  is  likely  to  Increase 
in  tlie  months  ahead. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  Just  one  strik- 
ing example  of  the  suffering  sustained 
from  the  administration's  economic 
policies.  Today  every  American  is  paying 
the  price  for  these  policies  in  one  way 


of  funds  until  after  the  9th  month  of    or  another,  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of 


the  fiscal  year  and  then  only  with  IS 
days'  notice  to  the  State.  Unfortunately, 
we  from  the  smaller  States  often  have 
difficulty  marshalling  resources  to  qual- 
ify for  funds.  We  have  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed in  the  past  when  our  funds  were 
reallocated  before  we  could  use  them. 

Finally,  I  offered  two  ideas  which 
should  further  Improve  administration 
of  manpower  programs.  When  we  were 
considering  eligibility  for  prime  spon- 
sorship, it  was  suggested  that  a  very 
broad  base  of  local  units  should  partici- 
pate. Knowing  that  this  would  create 
administrative  turmoil  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  suggested  lliat  some  limitation  be 


mass  layoffs,  large  scale  unemployment 
or  underemployment,  shorter  work 
weeks,  the  highest  Interest  rales  In  nearly 
100  years,  forced  salary  cuts,  rampant 
inflation,  or  slow  business. 

In  a  strange  reversal  of  economics  we 
have  seen  everything  that  should  go  ui> — 
corporate  profits,  real  spendable  Income, 
productivity — go  down;  and  all  things 
that  should  go  down — imemployment. 
prices,  interest  rates — go  up. 

Despite  Pollyanna  prophecies  by  the 
adminisUatlon,  most  Americans  expect 
continued  hard  times  for  themselves  and 
millions  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

However,  the  measure  before  us  now 


AwroSnat3r^^°hi^"Se*p?v^erty  to    teipoied  to  terms  of  slie.  This  was  worked     can  provide  on  effecUve  and  far-re^-lj- 
,  ot  Vbe  cities  and    out  to  be  the  75,000  population  level.  I    ing  weapon  to  combat  widespread  un- 


this  country  is  outside  ( 
many  opixirtimltles  for  jcbs  benefiting 
the  pubhc  interest  do  exist  in  rural  areas, 
too.  Here,  again,  the  needs  of  the  todivid- 
ual  must  rule  so  that  persons  are  not  UIJ- 
rooted  but  can  find  jobs  in  areas  where 
they  live. 

Several  of  the  amendments  that  I 
offered  to  committee  were  designed  to 
carry  out  these  beliefs.  One  would 
prevent  the  placement  of  employees  to 
public  service  jobs  to  separate  training 
programs,  when  similar  training  pro- 
grams were  also  betog  conducted  by  the 
same  prime  sponsor.  Another  would  a.*;- 
surc  special  consideration  to  filling  Jobs 
which  provide  prospects  for  advance- 
ment or  continual  employment  through 
traintog,  and  so  forth.  A  third  amend- 
ment I  offered  protected  the  employee 
from  an  unfulfllllng  experience  by  pro- 
hibiting referral  to  traintog  programs  of 
less  than  2  weeks  duration  unless  a  Job  U 
already  available.  My  belief  is  that  to 
such  cases,  on-the-job  traintog  Is  better 
and  prevents  false  promises  of  employ- 
ment when  it  does  not  exist. 

Also  designed  to  concentrate  services 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  is  an 
amendment  which  gives  special  consid- 
eration to  heads  of  households  with  de- 
pendents who  can  serve  as  models  to 
their  children  or  others. 

Efficient  administration  of  manpower 
programs  is  another  way  to  assure  that 
benefits  are  spread  to  all  who  need  them. 
One  amendment  I  offered  assures  that 
referral  to  jobs  xl'l  Inr'ude  special  con- 
sideration for  the  imemployed,  under- 
employed, and  the  unskilled.  Another 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  enter  toto  agree- 
ments directly  with  the  States  for  Insti- 
tutional training.  This  will  clear  away 
unnecessary  paperwork  ttiat  only  to- 
terferes  with  speedy  disbursement  of 
services. 


also  suggested  that  to  cases  where  a 
State  had  no  local  unit  of  that  size,  the 
largest  metropolis  wlthta  the  StaU  be 
considered  as  a  prime  simnsor  also.  It 
was  my  hope  that  we  could  give  flexibil- 
ity to  this  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
maximize  the  possibilities  for  coordina- 
tion by  limlttog  the  number  of  sponsors 
which  must  relate  to  each  other.  The 
other  idea  also  concerns  the  need  for 
coordination  at  the  local  level.  Realizing 
that  coercion  Is  not  often  as  effective  as 
Inducement,  I  supported  a  set-aside  of 
5  percent  of  the  funds  under  title  I.  The 
funds  will  be  used  as  tocentlve  grants 
for  coordination  with  vocational  educa- 
tion and  other  educational  programs  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  dispense  with  this  blU  to  the  same 
manner  of  cooperation  which  brought  it 
from  the  committee.  The  need  for  man- 
power reform  Is  urgent  and  I  would  verj- 
much  like  to  see  a  good  bill  provldtog 
comprehensive  services  enacted  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  with  a  .sense  of  grave 
concern  that  I  Join  to  support  of  S.  3867 — 
the  Employment  and  Traintog  Oppor- 
tunities Act — a  bill  which  I  cospomored. 
I  am  proud  to  say.  too,  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  I  had 
a  hand  to  maktog  the  case  for  certato 
provisions  for  a  special  emphasis  pro- 
gram for  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
which  I  will  describe  later. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  (Mr.  NsLsom  for  his  outstand- 
tog  leadership  to  bringtog  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  Boor  for  a  vote.  He 
has  helped  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the 
serious  problems  now  crippltog  our 
greater  resource:  the  worktog  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation. 


employment. 

P17BLIC  BSanCS  UIFLOTKENT 

One  Important  feature  to  the  bill  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of 
public  service  employment  to  fill  vitally 
needed  jobs  to  health,  public  safety,  edu- 
cation, pollution  control,  neighborhood 
development,  and  other  public  programs. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
Uon,  and  Economic  Progress,  there  are 
approximately  5.3  milllan  potential  Join 
to  public  services. 

Yet,  despite  the  critical  need  for  ex- 
panded community  services,  many  local- 
ities are  finding  It  virtually  impossible  to 
provide  these  crucial  services  for  their 
citizens.  Many  cities  are  crumbling  at  the 
core.  Their  neighborhoods  are  blighted. 
Their  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and 
recreation  programs  are  deteriorating  or 
overcrowded.  And  their  public  health 
and  sanitation  programs  are  seriously 
understaffed. 

But,  the  provisions  to  this  bill  can  help 
to  provide  new,  realistic  career  opportu- 
nities for  thousands  of  persons  who  now 
find  themselves  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. It  will  also  open  the  doors  for  op- 
portunities for  occupational  development 
or  upward  mobility  to  jobs  that  are 
needed  and  vital.  At  the  same  time,  nec- 
essary community  services  can  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved. 

COftCFKEHKNSIVT  UAKTOW^  SCIVICSiS 

Moreover,  the  bill  authorlies  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  manpower  services. 
Before  Jobless  Individuals  can  become 
gainfully  employed,  they  must  first  be 
totervlewed,  counseled,  trataed,  and 
placed  In  productive  work. 

In  this  manner  they  can  be  success- 
fully totegrated  in  the  labor  market  for 
long-term  employment. 

8. 3867  wlU  help  to  do  this  by  an  effeo- 
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tive  and  orderly  delivery  system  tailored 
to  the  diverse  community  needs. 

EquaUy  important,  it  wUl  help  provide 
a  coordtoated  program  of  supportive 
services; 

An  early  warning  system  to  assure  a 
timely  and  adequate  response  to  major 
economic  dlslocaUons  from  changing 
niarkets,  rapid  technological  changes, 
plant  shutdowns,  or  business  faUures; 

RelocaUon  assistance  for  persons  de- 
siring to  move  to  obtato  more  produc- 
tive employment:  

Improvements  to  the  Itokages  between 
vocational  Institutions  and  Job  markets 
to  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 

Placement  and  related  services  for 
persons  discharged  from  military  serv- 

"prompt  referral  to  suitable  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  persons  seektog 

work;  ^  . 

ChUd  care  and  health  services;  and 

OrientaUon  to  work  dlsclpUne  and  ac- 
climation to  the  work  situation. 

Particularly  helpful,  I  believe,  will  be 
the  provision  lor  a  strike  force  to  assist 
communities  with  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment. Several  major  clUes  now  experi- 
encing a  pennanent  large  reduction  to 
their  labor  forces  can  be  helped  by  this 
standby  capability. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  At- 
lantic City  and  Jersey  City— with  August 
unemployment  rates  of  6.1  and  7.5  per- 
cent-could be  helped  substantially  by 
the  counseling,  placement,  and  recrtot;- 
ment  services  authorized  under  the  bill. 

SFECUL    EMPHASIS    fUOGBAM 

In  addition.  S.  3867  authorizes  a  num- 
ber of  special  emphasis  programs  for  the 
pressing  problems  of  groups  who  have 
been  frequentiy  overiooked  or  Ignored 
under  present  manpower  programs — ^In- 
dians, migrant  workers,  Spanish-speak- 
tog  mtoortOes,  and  the  elderly. 

Although  no  sector  of  our  labor  force 
has  been  spared  by  the  grim  upward 
climb  to  Joblessness,  these  groups  have 
been  especially  hard  hit. 

Without  specific  statutory  direction, 
their  outiook  for  improvement  would  be 
bleak. 

But  the  categorical  programs  author- 
ized lii  title  V  of  the  bill  can  help  to  as- 
sure that  these  disadvantaged  groups — 
because  of  race,  nationality,  or  advanctog 

age will  be  more  active  participants  to 

our  employment  and  tratoing  programs. 

mnDLS-AOn)  AMD  outs  WOP.KIHS  OiPIXJTJICKT 
AMEKDWENT 

One  such  measure,  which  I  sponsored 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr  Ranbolph)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenwedy),  Is  the 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  employ- 
ment amendment. 

This  amendment  authorizes  a  mid- 
career  development  service  program  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide 
traintog,  counseltog,  and  other  suppor- 
tive services  directed  at  the  special  needs 
of  persons  45  and  older. 

Prom  January  1969  to  August  1970,  the 
unemployment  rate  tocreased  by  50  per- 
cent for  all  age  groups.  But  tor  todlvid- 
uals  45  and  older,  it  rose  by  55  percent— 
from  596.000  to  922,000.  During  this  same 
period,  their  long-term  imemployment — 


15  weeks  or  longer— has  jumped  preclpl 
tously  from  115.000  to  210,000— nearly  an 
83-pcrcent  tocrease. 

Today  nearly  1  mUlion  persons  45  and 
over  are  unemployed.  Yet,  this  total  Is 
conservative  because  the  unemployment 
figures  to  not  reflect  the  labor  force 
"drop-outs"— those  who  have  given  up 
the  active  search  for  work. 

This  rate  would  also  be  even  higher  u 
It  were  ni>t  for  the  "escape"  through  pre- 
65  social  security  eligibility.  In  recent 
years  about  50  percent  of  all  men  claim- 
ing 6(x;ial  security  have  taken  actuarially 
reduced  benefits  at  an  earlier  age.  In 
many  Instances,  this  decision  was  made 
only  as  an  alternative  to  long-term  un- 
employment or  sporadic  underemploy- 
ment. . 
Despite  the  urgent  employment  needs 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons,  we  still 
do  not  have  a  clearcut,  effecUve  policy 
for  maximum  utilization  of  tadlviduals 
now  regarded  as  "older"  workers.  The 
price  the  Nation  pays  for  this  neglect  Is 
a  growtog  dependency  ration  of  non- 
workers  to  workers. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  under- 
utlllzation  of  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons Is  probably  costtog  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars  to  lost  prtxluc- 
tion  plus  added  costs  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  public  assistance.  And  to 
terms  of  loss  of  dignity,  frustration  and 
despair,  these  costs  are  tacalculable. 

Much  more  can  be  gatoed,  I  strongly 
believe,  through  a  national  effort  to  raise 
OUT  productive  capacity  and  to  provide 
new  employment  opportunities  and  re- 
lated manpower  services  for  persons  45 
and  older 


NEED    FOE   FAHT    ACTION    ON   S.   SBST 

With  unemployment  reachtog  critical 
proportions,  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Employment  and  Traintog  Opportunities 
Act  Is  urgenUy  needed  now. 

The  rewards  of  this  action  await  us  at 
all  levels. 

For  the  unemployed  worker,  a  regular 
paycheck  can  be  a  passport  for  seU-suftt- 
ciency  and  self-respect. 

For  his  family  a  paycheck  offers  the 
promise  of  a  better  standard  of  living. 

Our  society  will  also  benefit  when  wel- 
fare recipients  become  taxpayers,  and 
new  jobholders  tocrease  the  Nation's  pur- 
chastog  power. 

These  are  concrete  dollars  imd  cents 
advantages. 

But  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  the 
value  of  a  decent  Job,  which  can  replace 
despair  and  hostility  with  new  hope  and 
opportunity. 

And  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  re- 
spect of  a  child  for  his  parent  who  can 
once  agato  provide  for  his  family. 

For  these  reasons,  I  emphatically  urge 
passage  of  thL-i  much  needed  measure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  lack  of 
Jobs  to  our  economy,  jobs  that  pay  a 
llvtag  wage.  Jobs  near  where  people  live. 
Jobs  that  require  skill  that  people  have 
or  can  be  taught  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
poverty  problem  to  the  Nation. 

It  Is  obvious  now — with  over  4  mlUlon 
unemployed  and  the  unemployment  rat« 
standtog  at  5.1  percent^that  there  sim- 
ply are  not  enough  Jobs. 

But  even  durtog  the  late  1960's  with 
national  rates  of  imemployment  un- 
usually low,  the  underemployment  rate 


to  our  city's  poverty  neighborhoods  aver- 
aged over  30  percent. 

As  former  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  told  President  Johnson  to  January 
1967: 

If  a  third  of  Ui«  people  m  the  Nation 
couldn't  make  a  living.  r»g»r<Il«s«  of  the 
reuoD,  there  would  be  a  revolution.  TliiJ  is 
the  sltUEUon— and  the  prospect  unless  ac- 
tion IE  tEken — In  that  nEtlon-wlthto-the-na- 
tlon.  the  slums  and  gbettoe. 

Manpower  traintog  programs  in  such 
neighborhoods,  and  durtog  such  a  time 
are  a  farce  unless  these  programs  can 
provide  jobs  as  well  as  training. 

Therefore,  I  beUeve  that  Uie  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Opportunities  Act, 
S  3867.  now  before  the  Senate,  which  for 
the  first  time  would  face  this  challenge 
head  on  and  provide  jobs  as  well  as  trato- 
ing is  vital  legislation  and  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Senator. 

This  legislation  can  have  real  Impact 
on  joblessness  and  hopdeasness  to  pov- 
erty communities  and  the  Nation. 

It  Is  legislation  that  will  also  establish 
a  new  partnership  between  mayors,  Ooy- 
emors  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  administration  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. ... 
It  is  a  bill  that  will  make  It  possible 
for  mayors  and  Governors,  to  do  some- 
thtog  about  the  Inadequacy  of  public 
senlces  to  many  poverty  communities, 
urban  and  rural. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  worked  on  the  blU  for  nearly 
a  year  now.  holdtog  23  days  of  heartngj 
to  cities  across  the  Nation  and  reported 
a  bipartisan  bill  after  months  of  detailea 
consideration.  I  believe  the  committee 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  work  they 
have  put  tato  the  legislation.  I  support 
the  bill  as  reported.  I  believe  It  deserves 
the  support  ol  the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  three  major  elements; 
public  service  employment,  manpower 
reform  and  decentralization  and  specml 
programs  for  neglected  groups  in  the 

cotmtry.  ,  .     ... 

For  public  service  employment — tne 
employment  of  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed on  vitally  needed  pubUc 
service  projects— the  bill  would  require 
that  a  third  of  the  money  to  the  funds 
for  on-going  manpower  programs  be 
spent  for  such  a  program.  In  addition, 
it  would  authorize  special  appropriations 
for  public  service  employment  of  $750 
million  this  fiscal  year,  $1  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  $1.25  bilUon  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $15  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per  job, 
and  the  Federal  Government  paying  80 
pe-cent  of  Uiat  cost,  about  250,000  Jobs 
could  be  created  for  each  $1  billion  to 
Federal  outlay.  , 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  supply  only  80  percent  of  the  funds 
is  an  important  assurance  that  only 
truely  needed  jobs  would  be  carried  out. 
The  local  and  State  governments  would 
be  required  to  appropriate  $1  to  every 
$5  spent. 

Under  the  bill  local  ofBciaU  working 
together  with  broadly  representative 
manpower  services  councils  would  de- 
velop the  public  service  employment  pro- 
posals assurtag  local  determination  and 
local  control  of  the  program. 

PubUc  sendee  employment  may  well 
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be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  Anally  come. 
A  million  public  service  jobs  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Kerner  Commission. 
There  Is  a  potential  of  4.3  million  jobs 
to  be  done  accordms  to  Grecnhigh  Asso- 
ciates. The  concept  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
the  National  Leasrue  or  Cities,  the  Urban 
Coalition,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and  many 
other  organizations. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee at  hearings  all  across  the  coimtry 
pleaded  for  jobs  as  well  as  training 
opportunities. 

And  mayors  in  particular,  under  obli- 
gation to  pronde  tetter  public  sen'ices 
but  restricted  by  inadequate  or  dwindling 
property  tax  bases,  asked  for  public  sen'- 
ice  employment  funds  to  help  meet  the 
crisis  In  sanitation,  health,  education, 
fire.  poUce.  recreation,  probation,  and 
welfare  staffing. 

DECTXTmALOUTIOH    AND    RETORU 

Manpower  training  programs,  first  au- 
thorized by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  tlien  ex- 
panded by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  and  by  later  amendments  to 
both  acts,  have  grown  rapidly  through- 
out the  1960's. 

Now  nearly  all  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  these  pieces  of  legislation  arc 
administered  by  the  Labor  Department 
through  some  10.000  separate  contracts 
with  a  welter  of  State  and  local  and 
private  agencies  and  companies. 

Manpower  experts  agree  that  the  sys- 
tem cannot  be  efficiently  administered 
directly  by  the  Labor  Department. 

The  adnunlstration  in  its  proposed 
manpower  reform  bill  asked  that  the  sys- 
tem be  turned  over  to  the  Oovemors  to 
run  on  a  State-plan  basis. 

However,  the  Nation's  mayors — and 
community  action  agency  representa- 
tives at  hearings  made  it  perfectly  clear 
to  the  committee  that  turning  the  pro- 
pram  over  to  the  control  of  Governors 
at  a  time  when  big  city  mayors  and  Oov- 
emors often  locked  In  political  battles 
could  lead  to  even  greater  friction  and 
chaos  in  the  system. 

So  the  committee  worked  out  a  caref'ol 
compromise  to  share  power  and  responsi- 
bility between  mayors.  Oovemors.  and 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Under  this  system.  Governors  would 
have  responsibility  for  rural  area  and 
smaller  city  manpower  programs  In  their 
States.  The  mayors  of  cities  of  75.000  or 
more  population  would  have  responsibil- 
ity Independent  of  the  Governor  for  pro- 
grams within  their  communities: 

Both  would  send  their  applications  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  power  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  resolve  differences  between  the 
State  and  local  plans  where  that  became 
necessary. 

Community  .^ctlon  agencies  would  be 
represented  on  the  Manpower  Services 
Coimcils  at  the  State  and  local  level.  The 
plans  drawn  up  would  require  their  par- 
ticipation both  in  planning  and  in  opera- 
tion of  the  manpower  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  compromise  worked 
out  by  the  committee  is  sensible  and  de- 
serves support  against  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  it  that  have  been  proposed. 
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SPECIAL    CBOOPS 

The  bill  also  adds  to  the  manpower 
programs  now  in  operation  special  funds 
to  be  used  for  programs  for  Indians. 
migrants,  those  who  are  handicapped  be- 
cause thetr  first  language  is  not  English. 
and  older  workers.  Each  of  these  groups 
has  been  seriously  neglected  in  the  past. 
The  new  programs  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bin  are  designed  to  assure  that 
they  will  receive  a  Just  share  of  the  avail- 
able manpower  resources  and  that  pro- 
grams responsive  to  thetr  particular 
needs  will  be  carried  out. 

This  bin  would  give  the  50  Governors 
and  about  235  mayors  an  opportunity  to 
devise  local  manpower  programs  to  at- 
tack both  joblessness  and  inadequate 
public  services.  It  desenes  our  strong 
5Up[>ort. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  cannot  have  a 
Just  and  stable  society  unless  we  provide 
job  opportunities  for  those  who  need 
work.  It  is  a  first  principle.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  do  not  meet  this  test.  Despite 
the  renerous  intentions  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  Congress  has  never 
acted  to  assure  full  emplojTnent.  Now  the 
hour  is  very  late.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
begin 

THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN  AND 
CRIME 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislation  to  be  con-=iidered 
today  and  in  connection  with  the  family 
assistance  plan,  there  was  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  a  thought- 
ful editorial  entitled  "Put  'Crime  Pros' 
Out  of  Business." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  very  well 
find,  unless  we  take  precautions  in  con- 
nection with  the  family  assLstance  plan, 
that  we  could  t>e  paying  out  billions  of 
dollars  to  professional  criminals  because 
many  of  them  would  be  eligible  for  the 
family  assistance  plan.  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  want  that  to  happen. 

Mr-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RfCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pttt  "Ciin*«  Paoa"  Oirr  or  BmmBss 
Law  enforcement  authorities  are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  the  best  hope  for 
a  aizable  reducuon  oi  crime  in  America  are 
tougher  new  laws  aimed  at  putting  proles- 
alonal  criminals  out  of  bu&lnesB. 

Police  chiefs  and  prosecutora  have  long 
recognized  that  the  same  group  of  hardened 
boodlunu  commit  moet  of  the  crimes  day  in 
and  day  out.  They  remain  in  the  buBlnees  of 
crime  because  under  present  laws  and  court 
pcnsltlee  they  can  make  It  pay. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  beiul  of  the  FBI.  estlmatee 
there  are  at  leut  1.1  mllllott  futl-tlroe  crimi- 
nal* in  the  Uuited  State*-  They  had  a  l>an- 
ner  j-ear  la  1S69  u  serious  crimes  Increaaed 
16  per  cent  over  1068  but  arresta  rose  only 
4  per  cent,  and  convictions  actually  de- 
creased a  per  cent. 

In  a  five-year  study  made  by  the  FBI  on 
18.333  persons  who  were  released  from  the 
federal  criminal  Justice  sy&tem.  It  was  found 
that  by  the  end  of  the  Of  th  year  63  per  cent 
had  been  arrested  again  on  new  criminal 
charges. 

In  St.  Louis  County.  Prosecutor  Oene  Mc- 
Nary  ostlmatee  professional  criminals  com- 
mit more  than  half  the  crimes. 


Present  Mlisourl  law  Is  no  deterrent  to  the 
prQfe&slua&l  thief. 

Take  the  ca^e  of  the  expert  burglar.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  difficult  to  catch  because 
he  knows  his  illicit  trade.  It  Is  estimated  he 
can  ste«l  up  to  ft3&0.000  In  valuables  In  a 
year's  time.  But  under  Missouri  taw  and 
ooiirt  practices,  he  really  has  little  to  fear. 

If  he  Is  caught,  the  general  rule  la  to  give 
him  probation  after  hla  first  conviction.  Even 
when  he  Is  caught  a  second  time,  the  general 
practice  of  Juries  and  Judges  is  to  give  him 
close  to  the  minimum  of  the  prescrltwd  3  to 
10  years  sentence. 

If  he  getA  two  year.s.  the  statutes  give  him 
an  automatic  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  this 
"flat  time."  Under  present  parole  procedurea. 
nearly  everyone  sent  to  prison  in  Missouri 
Is  released  after  serving  only  half  tiU  sen- 
tence. ThU  usually  Includes  repeaters  as  well 
as  flrst-tlme  offenders. 

Thus  the  professional  burglar  probably 
would  serve  only  about  a  year  even  if  con- 
victed a  second  time.  By  the  time  society 
catches  up  with  him  a  second  time  be  might 
well  have  stolen  •SOO.OOO  worth  of  valuables. 
The  wealthy  burglar  therefore  doesn't  feel 
too  badly  about  being  loclced  up  for  a  year 
He  has  an  Illicit  fortune  to  which  be  can 
return  and  may  steal  another  half  million  in 
merchandise  before  be  Is  caught  again  and 
given  another  light  sentence- 
To  put  the  prolesslonal  criminals  and  other 
crime  repeaters  out  of  business.  Missouri 
should  adopt  a  new  crime  control  act  similar 
to  the  recently  passed  District  of  Columbia 
crime  law. 

The  DC.  crime  act.  for  example,  authorizes 
imposition  of  a  Ufe  sentence  for  a  third 
felony  DonvlcUon  and  up  to  three  times  the 
maximum  penalty  for  the  third  misde- 
meanor. 

It  sets  a  mandator^'  additional  sentence  of 
Qve  years  for  a  second  armed  crime  of 
violence. 

Beyond  this  there  should  be  m.indatory 
minimum  sentences  for  all  serious  crimes — 
mlnlmums  of  two  or  more  years  that  must 
be  served  with  nu  time  off  for  parole  or  any 
other  reason. 

Another  section  of  the  DC  statute  that 
could  be  adopted  In  a  new  Missouri  crime 
control  law  is  one  tlut  authorizes  pretrial 
detention  for  up  to  60  days  in  certain  kinds 
of  cases  involving  dangerous  defendants,  re- 
peaters of  violent  crimes  and  those  charged 
with  threatening  a  witness  or  Juror. 

Mlssourlans  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  crime  "proa"  consider  them  patsies,  too 
soft  and  too  pre-occupled  to  take  the  tough 
measures  necessary  to  put  the  year-round 
hoods  out  of  action. 

It  Is  up  to  the  law-abiding  cltUens  to 
throw  off  their  lethargy  and  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  get  new  laws  passed  that  wlU  give 
law  enforcement  officials  and  the  courts  the 
powers  needed  to  put  the  crime  professionals 
and  other  repeaters  out  of  business  for  long 
terms. 

Only  then  wlU  it  be  possible  to  cut  the 
rate  of  crime  in  Missouri  drasUcally. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  3887'  to  (Lisure 
opportunities  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  unemployed  and  imderem ployed 
persons,  to  assist  Slate  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PUvnjEGB    or    THI    FLOOft    FOB    STArT    MCMBEVa 

or  coKurmat  on  lasok  awd  prauc  wkl- 

rAAS 

Mr.  NEl£ON.  Mr.  President,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  memliers 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  permitted  access  to  the  floor. 


Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  unless  an- 
other Senator  wants  to  speak.  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  111  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

thcoU.  .^     .    ,      u 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  tie  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief.  A  haU  hour  or  so 
aio  I  presented  In  some  detail  the  argu- 
ment against  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  shall  re- 
peat verv  briefly  here  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  simply  de- 
sesregates  the  money  allocated  to  titles 
I.  n,  and  III  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  spend  money  within  those  titles 
or  not  to  spend  11  on  any  of  the  pro- 
grams— special  programs,  for  example. 

The  committee  considered  the  pro- 
posal. The  Issue  was  fought  out.  Of 
course,  when  the  GEO  took  the  same 
position  against  congressional  earmark- 
ing its  position  lost  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
In  the  committee  of  the  Senate  and  In 
the  committee  of  the  House.  They  too 
argued  that  they  needed  more  flexibility. 
I  .simply  repeat  that  one-third  of  the 
money  goes  to  UUe  I,  one-third  to  title 
II  one-third  to  title  in  and  the  other 
titles,  and  that  the  Secretary  can  lake 
15  percent  from  any  title  and  apply  it 
to  any  purpose  authorized  In  the  bill. 
That  Is  about  $200  million  of  flexible 
funds. 

Within  the  title  comprising  the  Epe- 
cial  programs — such  as  OIC.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  Opera- 
tion Mainstream,  and  New  Careers— he 
is  not  directed  or  required  to  spend  any 
specific  amount  on  any  special  program 
within  that  title.  He  has  one-third  of  »2 
bUlion  that  he  can  spend  within  those 
titles.  He  is  required  to  maintain  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
but  we  do  not  direct  him  to  maintain 
the  special  programs  at  any  particular 
level.  So  if  the  Secretary  decides  that 
Mainstream— which  I  hope  be  will,  lie- 
cause  not  only  am  I  the  author  of  it.  but 
it  is  the  least  criticized  program  in  the 
whole  program — should  >)e  doubled  or 
tripled,  or  if  he  decides,  based  on  his 
best  Judgment,  that  the  Neighlrorhood 
Youth  Corps  or  some  other  program 
would  be  the  best  program  on  which 
to  spend  more  money,  he  has  the  flexl- 
bUity  to  do  that. 

As  I  said  previously,  he  has  addiUonal 
OexibiUty  in  that  no  prime  sponsor  can 
get  any  money  until  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves his  application,  and.  If  he  Is  a 
local  prime  sponsor,  until  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  viability  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  prime 
sponsor's  plan. 

So  the  Secretary,  in  looking  at  a  plan 
developed  by  a  prime  sponsor  and  his 
Manpower  Services  Council,  has  a 
chance  to  look  at  that  and  say.  "1  think 
you  are  spending  money  on  a  program 
here  that  simply  will  not  work." 


The  Govei-nor  has  a  chance  to  com- 
ment on  it.  and  the  Secretary  has  au- 
thority to  resolve  their  differences.  The 
flexibility  In  the  program  is  vast.  I  thiiik 
the  bill  has  enough  flexibility,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  this  house  nor  the  House 
of  Rep'  esentatives  will  accept  the  prop- 
osiUon  that  these  special  cattgorlcal 
programs  can  simply  not  be  funded  at 
all. 

Yet  under  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
cided he  did  not  want  to  spend  a  single 
penny  on  special  progiams,  he  would  not 
have  to  spend  a  penny.  If  he  decided  that 
he  did  not  want  to  spend  any  money  on 
New  Careers,  he  would  not  have  to  spend 
a  permy.  He  could  aboli-ih  a  program  that 
has  been  voted  and  reinforced  by  votes 
on  the  floors  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
Mr  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  that  authority.  I  am 
not  crtUcal  of  the  Secretary  for  making 
the  request.  That  Is  exacUy  the  request 
made  by  previous  Secretaries,  and  by  the 
Director  of  GEO.  when  we  fought  that 
out  on  this  floor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  Johnson  administration  took 
the  same  position. 

They  all  take  that  position.  If  I  were 
the  Secretary.  I  would  also.  I  would  Uke 
the  posiUon,  'You  give  me  $2  billion:  I 
am  smarter  than  you.  and  I  wlU  spend 
it  on  the  programs  I  think  best." 

Congress  has  yet  to  accept  the  con- 
cept that  we  Just  appropriate  money  and 
the  execuUve  branch  spends  It,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should.  U.  after  3  or  « 
years'  experience,  we  develop  prime  spon- 
sors, whether  they  be  the  State  govern- 
ments or  local  prime  sponsors,  who 
demonstrate  great  skill  and  creativity  in 
developing  programs,  then  I  would  guess 
that  pretty  soon  we  would  move  to  Just 
autiiorlzing  them  to  develop  any  program 
they  pleased,  imder  the  supervision  or 
the  veto  power  of  the  Secretary.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  have  reached  that  stage 
at  this  time.  So  I  believe  that  we  have 
provided  enough  flexlblUty,  and  that,  at 
this  stage  in  history,  It  would  be  a  nus- 
take  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  this  matter  a  litUc  more  thought 
in  the  course  of  our  debate,  and  it  is  my 
judgment  that,  in  new  of  the  negotia- 
Uons  which  I  conducted  in  the  commit- 
tee and  the  concessions  which  I  received 
in  respect  to  this  particular  matter  and 
many  others.  I  shall  have  to  vote  "nay 
on  this  amendment. 

I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  If  the 
amendment  should  be  successful,  that  Is 
flne,  and  the  adminlstraUon  posiUon  will 
have  been  very  much  sustained.  As  I 
authored  its  bill,  I  can  be  nothing  but 
gratified.  If  It  should  fall,  I  would  pro- 
pose to  offer  the  proposal  for  decategor- 
izaUon— giving  the  Secretary  more  flex- 
ibility and  a  greater  fund  which  will 
be  flexible— that  I  suggested  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
wind  this  up,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  something  more  to  say. 
In  a  very  short  way.  Just  for  the  record, 
I  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  is  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  as  a  whole  that  the 


pcjsiiioQ  for  decategorization  is  correct, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  presenting  on  be- 
half of  the  administration,  and  I  might 
add  on  behalf  of  myself,  because  I  have 
brought  this  point  up  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  committee  on  many 
occasions. 

Wtiat  are  we  talking  about  here? 
Granted  that  we  are  talking,  first  of  all, 
about  an  enormous  amount  of  money — 
$2  billion  II  any  one  of  us  liad  started 
spending  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  7 
days  a  week,  in  the  year  1,  and  tried  to 
spend  a  bUlion  dollars,  we  still  would  not 
have  spent  it  by  now,  and  we  would  not 
for  another  650-some-odd  years.  That  is 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  money ;  and  we 
are  talking  about  $2  billion  in  1  year  on 
these  programs. 

So  we  immediately  become  hemazcd  by 
the  enormity  of  the  figure.  That  does 
not  mean  we  will  have  appropriations  for 
this  much.  We  know  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill;  but  this  Is  the  degree  of  need 
we  think  the  country  has  for  these  types 
of  programs,  and  we  are  not  attacking 
the  figure. 

What  I  am  attacking  is  the  assump- 
tions by  the  committee  that  they  haw 
more  expertise  in  committee  than  do 
the  Government  and  the  local  sponsors 
m  their  own  areas,  as  to  what  their  man- 
power training  needs  are.  We  do  that  by 
insisting  that  there  lie  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  each  one  of  these  UUes. 

We  insist,  for  example,  that  there  be 
J600  million  authorized  for  the  Main- 
stream, New  Careers,  and  similar  pro- 
grams Included  in  UUe  HI.  We  insist  that 
$600  million  be  used  for  public  service 
employment. 

There  may  be  places  where  this  is  not 
needed.  There  may  be  many  areas  In  our 
coimtry  where  we  can  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive by  concentrating  on  manpower 
training  services  rather  than  on  public 
service.  There  may  be  some  States  where 
they  are  going  to  have  to  go  more  heavily 
Into  public  service  in  order  to  take  care 
of  concentrated  areas  of  unemployment. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  only  proper,  In 
view  of  these  facts,  to  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  flexibility  so  that  the  moneys 
can  be  used  for  the  mix  of  manpower 
services  determined  by  the  States  and 
locallUes  to  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  their  own  areas.  That  would  be 
far  more  effecUve.  In  my  opinion,  and  far 
more  productive  of  the  resulte  we  all 
want,  to  do  It  that  way  rather  than  the 
way  the  committee  bill  provides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRDAH  of  Idaho).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  as  modified.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  SAZBE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
aflirmativei.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKix).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  II  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "ye«."  .1  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  In 
the  afHrmaUve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  (SooBiiL).  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
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to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CuraoM),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglitok)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
LAKD).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
POT.BRIOBT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Omvxl).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Magncson).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCULtAN). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
GCE>,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MrrcALF) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoMTOTA) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss*,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MttSKK).  the  Senator  from  Miss- 
issippi (Mr.  Stisnisi,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Taimadce),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tronics),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pci.B«ioHT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  would  each 
vote  "Nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton), the  senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
PoHO).  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goooixi.1 ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLBWATKKi,  ths  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MtniPHT> .  the  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois (Mr.  Skithi  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mt.  Towek)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNBT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  Munbi),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mtthpht), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town)  would  vote  "yea". 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  OooDKtL)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

INo.30TIieg.) 
TEAS— 111 
Aiken  Domlnlck  MUler 

AUott  Puuln  PBAnon 

Baker  OrtOn  Prouty 

Bellmon  Oumey  Thxinnond 

Bennett  Haiuen  Wlllliimw.  Del. 

Curtis  Hruaka 

Dole  JordBxi.  Idaho 

NATS— 54 
Allen  Ban  Putore 

AnderwD  Hartke  PeU 

Barb  Hatfield  Perc7 

Bible  Holland  Prozmlre 

Boosa  HoUlnsB  Randolpb 

Brooke  Rushes  Rlblcoff 

Bnrdlck  Inoure  Rusael] 

Brrd.  Va  JariU  Schwelkvr 

BtM.  W.  Va.       Jordan.  N.O.       Scott 
Case  Kennedy  Smith.  Maine 

Churdl  Long  Sparkman 

Cook  uansfleld  Spon< 

Cooper  MsTMea  SymlnKton 

Cranston  McCartlur  wlUUma. » J. 

Dodd  McOovera  Tarbofougb 

niecfter  Mclntjra  Young,  N.  Dsk. 

Srrtn  Uondale  Tnune,  Ohio 

acre  Nelson 

Hams  Packwocd 

PEtESEKT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIBS   AS 
ntSVlOVBLY  BaCOBDBD— a 

Sax  be,  for. 

Stev«Ds,  for. 

NOT  VOrmO— 34 
Cannon  Fagtisrd  Ooldwater 

Cotton  Pong  OoodeU 

Fulbrl«ht  Oranl 


Jackson  Montoya  Smltb,  ni. 

Magnuaon  Moas  Stennls 

UcClellan  Uundt  Talmadga 

McOee  Murnby  Tower 

MetcaU  Muskle  Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  DoiuNicK's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUXNDMXNT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLti.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows; 

On  page  83,  Uoe  1,  strike  the  numeral 
■IS"  and  Insert  "34". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted, 
goes  precisely  to  the  same  point  Sena- 
tor DoMwicK  was  trying  to  make: 
namely,  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
more  flexibility  among  the  various  activ- 
ities under  the  bUl. 

As  the  Senate  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  doing  that  by  eliminating  the 
categorization  programs  as  between 
manpower,  public  service,  and  eo  forth. 
I  am  now  subjecting  tliat  the  general 
flexibility  already  provided  by  the  bUK 
which  is  15  percent  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  be  Increased  to  25  percent, 
so  that  there  wiU  be  flexibility. 

We  fought  this  out  hard  in  commit- 
tee— but  In  view  of  the  feeling  of  many 
Members  that  we  should  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  need,  for  greater  flexi- 
bility— I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  might  look  at  this  amendment 
with  more  sympathy  than  he  did  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned previously,  we  put  into  the  bill  the 
15-percent  transferability  from  title  to 
title  totaling  about  1200  million  out  of 
$2  bUlion.  The  Senator  suggests  that  we 
make  It  25  percent.  That  would  be  about 
S333  million  of  flexibility. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  should  give 
flexibility  when  we  can  to  an  adminis- 
trator so  long  as  we  have  some  assurance 
that  he  is  carrying  out  the  authorized 
objectives  of  whatever  program  Congress 
devises.  I  do  not  think  that  the  flgure 
15  percent.  20  percent.  25  percent  has 
any  special  magic.  I  will  accept  the  25- 
percenC  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  which  would  increase 
the  flexibility  to  $333  million.  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'   MO.   SOT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  907. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  907)  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  112.  strike  out  lines  8  through  13, 
and  In  lieu  tbereof  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(9)  Integrating  the  servlcae  provided  un- 
der this  title  with  other  manpower  and  man- 
power-related services  In  the  area  sen-'ed  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  prtjvlded  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor." 

On  page  113.  beginning  with  line  39,  strike 
out  all  through  page  113,  line  3,  and  in  Ueu 
thereof.  Insert  the  toUowlng: 

"(4)  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  has  re- 
viewed the  application  and  has  determined 
that  It  Is  consistent  with  the  StAte  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  developed  pursuant 
to  section  111  and  that  It  makes  effective 
utilisation  of  available  resources  and  facili- 
ties to  meet  local  needs.  If  the  Governor. 
after  consultotlon  wltb  the  applicant,  deter- 
mines that  modifications  of  the  application 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  above  criteria,  he 
shall  transmit  the  application,  togetlier  with 
his  recommendations  for  modification  and 
reasons  Uierefore.  to  the  Secretary  who  shall 
determine  whether  such  modifications  are 
required." 

On  page  133,  following  line  3,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

■*«TAT«  PLANS 

"Sic.  111.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  asalstance 
under  this  Act  or  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (48 
Stat.  119)  ahaU  submit  on  annual  Stat* 
comprehensive  manpower  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  State  comprehensive  manpower 
plan  shall — 

"(1)  Provide  for  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  all  8ut«  agencies  providing 
manpower  and  manpower  related  servloee  In 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
comprehensive  manpower  Bervlces  plans  by 
prime  sponsors  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

"(3)  Set  forth  an  overall  State  plan  Tor 
the  development  and  sharing  of  resources 
and  facilities  needed  to  conduct  manpower 
programs  without  unnecessary  duplication 
and  otherwise  In  the  mo«t  efflcleot  and  eoo- 
nomlcal  manner; 

"(3)  Contain  Information  regarding  eco- 
nomic. Industrial,  and  labor  market  condi- 
tions which  will  be  useful  to  prime  sponsors 
In  the  development  and  Implementation  at 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plans  un- 
der this  Act  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
job  opportunities  and  akin  requirements. 
labor  supply  In  various  occupations,  and 
economic  and  business  development  and  lo- 
cation trends; 

"(4)  Provide  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
financed  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  la 
accordance  with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  providing  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  assistance  to  those 
individuals  requiring  manpower  and  man- 
power related  services  to  achieve  their  full 
occupational  potential  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  this  Act;  and 

"(S>  Contain  other  Items  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  In  accordance  with  suob 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senators  that  since  we  took  about 
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an  hour  to  get  a  rather  sharp  licking  on 
the  last  one.  maybe  I  will  do  better  by 
taking  only  5  minutes  on  this  one.  That 
is  the  way  I  Intend  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
This  particular  amendment  is  the  one 
that  the  Governors  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  and  one  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  particularly  concerned  with 
and  one  that  I  think  most  of  us  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with. 

What  It  Is  designed  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  opportunities  of  Gover- 
nors and  local  mayors  within  cities  and 
towns  to  be  able  to  run  their  own  pro- 
grams and  to  Integrate  them  Into  an 
overall  plan  for  the  State. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Govemors  that 
the  bill  as  now  worded — and  I  think  there 
is  a  copy  of  this  wire  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator  from  the  present  chairman 
of  the  National  Govemors  Conference 
and  the  ex-chalrman  of  the  National 
Govemors  Conference  pointing  out  their 
concern— provides  neither  the  authority 
nor  mcentlves  for  State  governments  to 
integrate  Slate  and  local  applications 
for  manpower  services  programs  into  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  state- 
wide plan.  Moreover.  It  does  not  establish 
a  system  which  would  relate  Nelson  bill- 
funded  programs  to  other  manpower  ac- 
tivities, such  as  PAP.  local  operations  of 
the  employment  service,  and  others. 
Thus,  the  current  bill  would  perpetuate 
the  gaps  In  services,  duplication  of  pro- 
grams, and  general  lack  of  coordination 
which  characterizes  present  manpower 
activities. 

I  might  point  out  concerning  the  tele- 
gram which  is  on  every  desk  that  the  sec- 
ond sentence  says: 

Although  It  proposes  consolidation  and  de- 
centralization to  correct  oonfuslon.  profu- 
sion of  authority  and  Inefllclency  prevailing 
in  the  manpower  field,  we  ore  overwHelmed 
by  the  failure  of  the  bUl  to  provide  f«  any 
overall  State  tola. 


This  Is  the  key. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  re- 
quire State  and  local  prime  sponsors  to 
integrate  manpower  and  manpower  re- 
lated services  under  other  Labor  Depart- 
ment programs  with  services  supported 
under  this  act.  This  would  turn  the  "ap- 
plication" into  a  quflsl-comprehenslve 
local  manpower  plan  and  allow  applica- 
tions for  funds  under  this  act  to  be 
judged  In  the  context  of  the  commu- 
nity's overall  activities. 

Second,  a  new  section  lU  would  re- 
quire States  to  develop  annual  compre- 
hensive manpower  plans  If  they  are  to 
receive  funds  for  programs  tmder  this 
act  and  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
This  annual  State  comprehensive  man- 
power plan  would  analyze  manpower 
needs  and  economic  trends,  set  forth  a 
State  plan  for  sharing  resources  and 
faculties  for  the  conduct  of  manpower 
programs  through  the  State,  require  the 
cooperation  and  participation  of  all  State 
agencies  in  comprehensive  manpower 
services  plains  developed  by  local  prime 
sponsors,  and  Incorporate  Wagner- 
Peyser  activities  as  an  Integral  part  of 
State  and  local  manpower  operations. 
Finally,  the  Ooverrajr  would  be  re- 


quired to  review  local  applications  to 
assure  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
State  comprehensive  manpower  plan.  If 
the  (jovemor  feels  that  modification  of 
such  plans  are  desirable,  he  shaU  sub- 
mit hi!i  comments  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  then 
decide  whether  such  modifications  are 
required  during  his  review  of  local 
applications. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ji4r.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
a  little  hoarse  already,  and  It  is  a  Uttle 
hard  to  talk  over  the  noise. 

In  short  what  the  amendment  tries 
to  do  is  to  provide  that  the  States  have 
a  larger  role  In  developing  statewide 
plans  and  that  the  Govemors  have  the 
rlpht  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
local  plans  to  see  if  they  can  coordinate 
the  manpower  activities  of  each  State. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
interpret  the  amendment  quite  In  the 
way  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
does.  I  think  that  the  amendment  gives 
the  Governor  a  veto  over  a  prime  spon- 
sor's plan,  although  the  final  word  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  orlgltial  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration was  that  the  prime  sponsor 
shall  send  his  proposals  to  the  Governor 
and  that  the  Governor  shall  develop  a 
statewide  plan.  The  Governor,  In  effect, 
had  a  veto  power  over  what  was  proposed 
by  the  prime  sponsor  with,  of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  again  having  the  final 
determination. 

The  Domlnlck  amendment  reads  that 
the  plan  of  the  prime  sponsor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor.  The  Governor, 
after  reviewing  the  application,  must  de- 
termine that  It  la  consistent  with  the 
State  comprehensive  manpower  plan  and 
that  it  makes  effective  utllzation  of  avail- 
able resources  and  facilities.  Without  this 
determination,  the  local  prime  sponsor's 
plan  could  not  go  into  effect. 

What  we  would  have  is  a  confronta- 
tion between  mayors  of  large  cities  and 
Governors  around  the  country.  In  fact. 
I  think  It  will  work  out  to  be  a  Governor's 
veto,  because  it  amounts  to  a  veto  when 
the  prime  sponsor's  plan  must  conform 
with  the  State  plan. 

We  can  continue  on  this  point  and  dis- 
cuss It  In  detail  and  decide  upon  a  for- 
mula which  I  think  Ueats  everybody 
fairly  and  does  not  force  unnatural  con- 
frontations between  Govemors  and  the 
mayors  of  larger  cities. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  prime  spon- 
sor, the  city  of  New  York,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  or 
smaller  communities,  shall  develop  a 
manpower  plan.  They  are  reqXilred  under 
the  bill  to  send  their  applications  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  a  copy  going  to 
the  Governor. 

The  Governor  has  the  right  to  com- 
ment on  the  plan  of  the  prime  sponsor. 
If  the  Governor  is  critical  of  the  plan 
of  the  prime  sponsor,  the  Secretary  is 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  differences. 

Following  this  procedure,  you  will  have 
coordination;  but  you  are  not  torclos 
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the  cities  to  go  throtigh  the  States  with 
Govemors  having  the  advantage  of  say- 
ing, "I  do  not  like  this  plan,"  and  the 
mayor  having  to  go  to  the  Secretary  to 
get  him  to  overrule  the  Governor.  We  do 
not  think  that  is  a  good  approach.  The 
mayors  are  absolutely  opposed  to  it. 
They  sent  a  letter  which  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators received.  The  letter  is  dated  Sep- 
tember I,  1970.  The  letter  is  from  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  tlie  VS. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  It  states  as 
follows: 


The  proposed  manpower  bill  coming  be- 
fore you  this  week  wlU  for  tie  first  time 
give  the  mayors  throughout  the  country  the 
major  role  In  planning  and  operating  fed- 
erally financed  local  manpower  programs. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation  every  mayor 
in  a  city  of  7S,000  or  more  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  designate  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  the  local  manpower  training  system. 
This  step.  In  our  opinion,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  giving  the  mayor  the  needed  flex- 
ibility at  the  local  level  to  Insure  coordina- 
tion, avoid  duplication  and  overlap,  and 
thus  begin  to  move  toward  truly  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  testimony  by  the  VB.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities  on  June  1.  1970.  they  say  in 
their  statement  on  page  3027  of  the  hear- 
ing record: 

(a)  The  U.S.  Detpartment  of  Labor  sbould 
moke  manpower  funds  available  directly  to 
the  dtlee  for  the  planning,  rvoluatlon,  co- 
ordination, and  administration  of  manpower 
programs; 

(b)  The  mayor  should  be  given  authority 
to  coordinate  all  local  manpower  programs, 

Mr.  President,  we  think  we  have  de- 
signed a  bill  to  provide  for  development 
of  good  and  comprehensive  plans  with 
appropriate  authority  in  the  Secretary  to 
require  coordination  without  forcing  the 
mayors  into  a  fight  writh  the  Governors 
unnecessarily. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  complexity  of 
the  problems  and  programs  mayors  must 
deal  with,  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Last  year  I  sponsored  a 
conference  of  150  mayors,  to  have  them 
come  to  Washington  and  have  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  present  to 
them  the  kind  of  programs  they  have  for 
their  better  understanding. 

The  turnover  of  mayors,  their  some- 
times inadequate  staffs,  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  they  are  dealing  with, 
are  all  such  that  I  feel  it  a  good  thing  to 
have  the  Govemors,  In  a  rebirth  of  fed- 
eralism, take  over  more  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  these  programs  with- 
in their  own  States. 

I  am  rather  surprised  tliat  a  distin- 
guished former  Governor,  who  held  that 
Chief  Executive  responsibility,  would  see 
fit  to  have  so  many  mayors  deal  direct 
with  Washington  on  local  community 
problems  rather  than  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem through  the  50  Govemors. 

I  would  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
observations  and  personal  experience  of 
the  distinguished  Senator,  but  my  feel- 
ing Is  we  have  to  work  to  strengthen  our 
Governors  rather  than  to  weaken  them.  I 
bcype  this  Congress  will  take  many  steps 
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to  strengthen  our  federal  system,  leav- 
ing for  the  Governors  and  States  ao  ade- 
quate role  B£  was  originally  envisioned. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thaiU 
the  Senator  for  raising  the  question. 

The  bill  does  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernors. But  here  is  the  problem,  and  I 
would  say  this  as  a  former  Governor.  I 
really  did  not.  as  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  know  anything  significant  about 
the  manpower  problems  of  our  major 
cities  compared  to  what  was  Icnown  by 
the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the  employ- 
ment service  in  the  city,  the  vocational 
scliools  in  the  city,  the  school  system,  the 
labor  leaders,  and  the  business  leaders 
of  that  local  community.  This  is  true  all 
over. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  pro- 
gram is  to  have  the  manpower  programs 
originate  with  the  people  who  have  the 
problem  at  that  place  where  it  exists. 
Starting  out  in  these  programs  there  was 
no  competence,  understanding,  or  experi- 
ence at  either  the  State  or  local  level  in 
the  development  of  manpower  programs. 
So  Congress  started  out  to  pass  bills  in 
which  we  said.  "We  will  establish  this 
national  program."  and  then  say  to  Chi- 
cago or  some  other  city,  "We  will  give 
you  300  slots  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  X  amount  of  money  for  tills 
program  and  that  program,"  without 
ever  having  developed  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  to  service  the  needs 
of  that  city. 

The  State  government  is  not  nearly  as 
qualified  as  the  people  in  the  local  com- 
mtmity  to  develop  a  manpower  program 
for  Chicago,  for  example.  Under  this  bill 
there  would  be  created  a  local  manpower 
services  council.  On  that  manpower 
services  council  in  Chicago  you  would 
have  the  employment  ser\'ice.  the  com- 
munity action  agency,  the  educational 
institutions,  the  mayor,  representatives 
of  labor  and  representatives  of  business ; 
you  would  have  the  people  who  have 
studied  and  lived  in  the  commuruty  and 
who  know  the  problem. 

They  would  develop  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program.  But  in  order  to  be 
sure  it  makes  sense  and  that  it  fits  in 
with  what  should  be  done  in  that  State, 
they  have  to  send  a  copy  of  their  plan 
to  the  Governor.  He  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  what  Chicago  pro- 
poses. If  he  has  a  sensible  objection  he 
makes  it  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
has  the  authority  to  review  the  Chicago 
plan  or  a  part  of  the  Chicago  plan  or 
make  requirements,  if  he  thinks  the  Gov- 
ernor Is  right.  So  you  have  the  Governor 
commenting  on  It  and  the  Secretary 
responsible  for  coordination,  if  it  is 
necessary. 

The  State  is  not  as  well  equipped  to 
perform  that  functon  as  the  city;  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  to  do  it.  This  would 
give  authority  tn  communities  of  75,000 
people  or  more  to  develop  their  own 
manpower  program. 

Mr.  PE3iCY.  The  same  argument,  in 
principle,  could  be  made  about  almost 
any  of  the  great  problems  we  have :  and 
it  could  be  urged  that  we  simply  proved 
that  aD  your  larger  cities  deal  directly 
with  Washington,  bypassing  the  States. 
My  feeling  is  that  In  my  own  State, 
our  Governor,  Richard  OgUvle,  la  de- 


veloping a  tremendous  amount  of  com- 
petence m  certain  fields  at  the  State 
level  which  is  providing  mvaluable  serv- 
ice to  communities  on  a  coordinated 
bafis;  many  of  our  mayors  would  rather 
deal  with  Springfield — though  on  second 
thought  perhaps  Mayor  Daley  would  not 
want  to — bit  most  mayors  would  i-ather 
than  with  Washington. 

I  hope  the  thrust  and  direction  of  cur 
work  here  m  the  Senate  would  be  to- 
ward strengthening  Governors  and  State 
capitals  rather  than  having  dupUcative 
services  developed  in  many  cities  and 
a  tremendous  hierarchy  developed  here 
m  Washington,  where  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
And  the  answer  and  when  we  have  so 
many  duplicated,  complex,  and  over- 
lapping programs  very  difficult  for  our 
mayors  to  even  discern  much  less  fully 
utilize. 

Mr.  NELSON.  First.  I  would  say  that 
'the  Secretary  may  approve  anything 
tlie  State  is  developuig  that  makes  seiue. 
The  National  League  of  Cities  was  unan- 
imous in  urging  that  mayors  lie  able 
to  develop  their  plans  without  having 
veto  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again,  this 
»^s  a  tremendous  struggle  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  sponsored  the  administration 
bill,  which  hill  called  for  the  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  and  every- 
thing else  to  be  a  satellite  to  that  plan. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  that  effort  In 
the  committee.  We  fought  that  battle 
very,  very  hard,  but  we  did  have  a  decent 
compromise. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  decency 
of  that  compromise  has  not  even  been 
disclosed  in  this  debate. 

I  ask  Senators  to  follow  me  on  this.  It 
is  not  very  technical,  but  Senators  will 
have  to  follow  me.  I  ask  them  to  look  at 
page  103  of  the  bill,  headed  "Prime  Spon- 
sors." which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
In  the  debate.  The  first  entry  says: 

Por  the  purpoees  ol  this  UUe.  any  State — 

So  tliat  the  first  prime  sponsor  that  is 
contemplated  by  the  bill  is  a  State.  So  we 
then  go  on  and  reserve  this  right  to  the 
States  and  to  any  units  of  general  local 
government  which  have  less  than  75.000 
persons.  t>ecause  they  carmot  participate 
as  a  prime  sponsor.  So  we  really  make 
for  the  State  a  comprehensive  plan: 
otherwise  It  Is  sent  out  to  the  rural  com- 
mimity. 

It  was  understood  that  the  State  would 
take  care  of  that  end  of  the  bill.  Then 
V  e  would  come  to  other  prime  sponsors, 
which  can  be  aggregate  units  which 
must  be  In  some  kind  of  related  position 
so  that  they  can  represent  a  labor 
market. 

When  we  get  to  that  point  we  put  the 
State  on  a  parity  with  other  eligible 
prime  spoasors.  Those  prime  sponsors 
can  be  a  city  or  a  county  or  a  group  of 
governmental  units.  If  they  are  compet- 
ing, the  Secretary  has  to  make  a  choice. 
Por  example,  there  might  be  a  labor  mar- 
ket of  75.000  in  which  a  county  execu- 
tive will  compete  «1th  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee that  commissioners  have  put  to- 
gether. The  Secretary  will  make  a  choice. 

So.  we  did  provide  the  States  a  role. 
The  Governors  wired  us.  Having  lived 
with  this  matter  and  understandlnc  that 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  compUcated  meas- 


ures we  have  put  together,  the  Governors 
are  not  entirely  right,  because  the  fact 
is  tiiat  there  Is  a  big  role  for  the  States 
if— and  this  is  a  big  "If"— they  will  take 
it. 

I  was  on  the  side  of  the  Governors  to 
this  extent,  but  I  must  say  I  had  to  be  im- 
pressed— because  of  the  sut>stantive 
facts — with  the  view  of  the  majority.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  many  States  in 
which — If  it  were  left  to  the  States  and 
the  Governors — the  big  cities  and  the 
major  mpulation  areas  would  have  a 

rough  time,  logically  and  politically 

Mr.  PA6TORE.  Mr.  President,  11  the 
Senator  will  yield,  like  New  York  City 
and  Providence?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  afraid  so,  although 
I  am  Governor  Rockefeller's  campaign 
manager.  I  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  the  Sena- 
tor lives  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Hence,  we  worked  out 
this  compromise  so  that  when  we  get  to 
the  level  of  below  75.000  population,  the 
SUtes  have  to  do  It  or  it  is  not  done. 
That  is  not  too  happy  a  situation.  But 
that  Is  made  a  rough  rule  of  thumb. 
When  we  get  above  the  75.000.  the  States 
and  local  units  of  governments  are  really 
competing.  That  Is  what  It  comes  down 
to.  The  decider  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  order  to  give  the  State  adequate 
play,  as  it  were,  we  wrote  in  the  require- 
ment that  before  the  Secretary  can  act 
he  has  to  have  the  State's  view,  through 
the  Governor.  It  is  not  a  veto,  but, 
public  life  being  what  It  Is.  it  is  a  pretty 
potent  thing.  The  Governor  does  not  have 
to  be  in  a  terrible  flap  about  giving  his 
views.  The  Secretary  may  say,  "We  have 
waited  2  months  and  we  are  not  going 
to  wait  longer." 

Consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority was  flatly  against  the  concept 
which  we  espoused  on  the  part  of  the 
administration— to  wit.  a  State  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan  I  think  we  did 
really  preserve  a  very  Important  role  for 
the  States.  If — I  repeat— the  States  want 
it.  If  the  Governors  are  animate,  them- 
selves, they  can  really  run  It  within  the 
bounds  I  have  described  If  the  Governors 
are  going  to  be  asleep  and  be  ncralnst  it. 
that  fact  does  not  hamstring  the  cities. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Is  about  as  fair  a 
compromise  as  we  can  make  if  we  lose 
the  main  battle,  which  was  that  the 
States  should  run  it. 

I  do  not  look  down  my  nose  at  them, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  them;  but 
there  are  some  people  who  argue  that 
freedom  requires  that  we  should  make  a 
sacrifice,  and  If  a  State  does  not  like  a 
certain  program,  whether  welfare  or 
manpower  training  or  poverty,  that 
State  ought  to  be  able  to  veto  it:  freedom 
in  the  United  States  demands  that  kind 
of  power  in  the  States. 

To  me,  that  is  a  reputable  argument. 
I  do  not  look  down  my  nose  at  anybody 
vrho  makes  It:  I  do  not  agree  with  him; 
but  that  is  the  essence  of  a  very  im- 
portant Ideological  difference  between 
me  and  many  of  those  who  think  llke- 
VEise  and  others  here.  On  that  ground, 
they  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dom- 
NicK)  at  the  least. 
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The  last  point  with  respect  to  the 
Dominick  amendment  is  this,  and  I  know 

he  will 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  there  is  no  veto  by  Governors  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly right.  I  was  Just  coming  to  that. 

The  other  factor  which  determines  my 
point  of  view  is  that  apparently  the  ad- 
ministration, for  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments,  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  these  provisions  will  be  in  the  bill, 
because — as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said — his  amendment  does  not  im- 
pose any  veto.  His  amendment  does  not 
say  there  shall  not  be  direct  relations 
Ijetween  munlcipaUtles  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  What  he  says  is  that  this 
machinery  shaU  not  get  going  until  the 
State  produces  a  comprehensive  man- 
power plan. 

Once  we  get  over  that  difference  of 
principle,  then  we  should  go  to  the  most 
efficient  way  to  proceed.  If  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  a  principle  that  there  shall 
be  no  plan  by  a  municipality  unless  the 
State  wills  It,  that  Is  one  thing.  Then  we 
get  into  the  question  of  yes  or  no.  But 
when  we   get   to   the   finite  detaUs  of 

whether 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Getting  back  to  New 
York  State,  the  problems  of  New  York 
SUte  generally  may  be  different  from  the 
problems  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor may  not  be  interested  because  of 
the  overall  situation  of  the  New  York 
State,  and  yet  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City  may  be  very  interested. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  has  tempted 
me  very  much  on  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  Let  me  bring 

it  back  to  Rhode  Island,  if  the  Senator 

does  not  want  to  talk  about  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  I  love  New  York.  1 

will  stick  to  that. 

I  wish  to  confirm  my  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  progresslveness  of  Governor 
Rockefeller.  To  be  sure  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  have  a  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  within  which  New  York 
City  could  do  very  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  mean  this  In 
derogation  of  Governor  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  there  may  be  a 
situation  in  which  the  rest  of  the  whole 
State  may  lead  him  to  one  comcluslom  as 
against  one  large  city  which  may  look 
at  It  from  the  opposite  potat  of  view.  The 
Senator  has  setued  it  so  it  can  be  worked 
both  ways.  Is  not  that  the  purpose  of  the 
compromise? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  U  right. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DOKJNICK) .  who  is  not  bashful,  will  in- 
terrupt me  if  I  am  wrong.  The  adminis- 
tration has  pretty  well  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  reaUy  arguing 
about  degree  rather  than  the  Issue  of 
principle.  They  are  accepting  the  Issue 
of  principle  that  we  have  to  allow— one 
way  or  another — local  units  of  toTam- 
cxvi aoM — Pmrt  a* 


ment  to  have  a  direct  relation,  if  need, 
be,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  scheme  in 
the  amendment  simply  makes  it  a  little 
more  difficult  to  run  through  the  same 
process;  and  as  long  as  we  have  made 
that  decision  in  principle,  I  am  in  favor 
of  using  the  machinery  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, though,  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
essentially  the  position  taken  originally 
by  the  administration? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No.  I  say  again,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  not  bashful,  and 
may  interrupt  me. 

The  administration  originally  took  the 
position  that  you  had  to  have  50  State 
plans,  and  everything  else  became  a 
satellite  within  that  plan,  and  only  in 
extreme  emergency  situations  could  you 
pierce  that  State  veil— to  use  the  law- 
yer's term,  like  the  corporate  veil. 

Now  the  administration's  position  is 
that  it  is  apparently  wUllng  to  come 
some  distance  toward  the  majority,  and 
it  is  not  insisting  that  any  direct  local 
plans  be  barred  absolutely  unless  they 
have  a  SUte  plan  as  paramoimt.  It  Is 
wUlIng  to  accept  local  plans  after  there 
is  a  comprehensive  State  plan  in  being. 
That  is  all  they  ask  for  now. 

I  do  Uiink  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  concept  between  the  original 
position— which  I  introduced  as  the  ad- 
ministration's bill— and  their  present  po- 
sition, as  tacorporated  in  Senator  Dom- 
nncK's  amendment,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration position  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  we  are  Indebted 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  having  brought  the  bill  to  its 
present  stage.  It  is  somewhat  mote  real- 
istic, possibly,  in  concept  than  the  orig- 
inal introduction,  but  also,  the  adminis- 
tration has  modified  its  position  some- 
what. It  is  being  presented  to  ua  by  the 
Soiator  from  Colorado  in  stich  a  way 
as  to  take  into  account  some  of  the  tes- 
timony heard  and  new  experience,  so 
Uiat  neither  position  Is  as  extreme  as, 
possibly,  when  it  started.  I  commend  the 
Nixon  administration  for  Its  position  and 
I  support  It 

Though  I  still  support  the  position 
of  Senator  DommcK,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  to 
tlie  other  members  of  the  committee,  to- 
gether with  the  majority,  for  working 
out  a  much  better  bUl  than  we  would 
have  had  otherwise. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
One  thing  we  have  to  add  to  Senator 
EtoiciNicK's  argument,  and  that  Is  that 
It  represents  the  admlnietration's  eval- 
uation of  what  is  the  most  successful  way 
to  nm  a  national  manpower  training 
program.  I  may  not  agree,  but  we  have 
to  add  that  that  is  their  view,  and  It 
has  a  lot  of  expertise  in  an  enonnous 
department  back  of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preaident,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  makes  a  very  per- 
suasive argument  for  his  position,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  remember  the  beginnings  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  positions  of  Federal 


control,  or  State  control  or  at  least  State 
participation  in  coimectlon  witli  man- 
power programs.  I  am  glad  that  at  last 
the  programs  have  been  joined  and  many 
Improvements  made  and  this  Is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  committee. 

But  on  the  question  of  relative  pow- 
ers of  the  States  and  the  Secretary.  I 
would  ask  these  questions.  It  is  correct, 
is  it  not,  that  the  committee  bill  does 
not  mandate  that  there  shall  be  a  State 
plan? 

Mr.JAVrrS.No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  correct  Is  It  not 
that  other  than  asking  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  there 
is  no  further  participation  guaranteed 
in  this  bUl  as  for  as  the  SUte  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  word  "guarantee" 
could  be  misleading,  and  I  caimot  ac- 
cept it,  because  it  all  depends  on  the 
State  and  the  Governor.  If  it  Is  not  guar- 
anteed, it  is  only  because  the  State  and 
its  Governor  are  either  indolent  or 
against  the  idea  of  a  manpower  training 
program.  11  they  are  on  the  ball  and 
they  are  inurested.  then  it  is  guaran- 
teed. ,  , 
Therefore,  I  think  that,  as  a  legal 
cancept.  It  depends  solely  upon  a  per- 
son's own  volition  as  to  whether  he  has 
a  right  or  not.  I  would  say  that  the  right 
is  guaranteed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  perhaps  the  char- 
acterization by  word  is  unimportant. 
What  I  am  saying  sulKtantlvely  is  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  provides  no  as- 
surance or  mandate  that  there  shall  be  a 
SUte  plan  and  provides  no  authority 
to  the  Governor  other  than  to  make 
comments  on  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  1  cannot  agree  with 
that.  There  is  no  mandate,  but  there  is 
an  assurance.  A  State  has  a  topflight 
right  to  a  plan,  and.  indeed,  it  is  the  duty 
ol  the  State  to  have  e  plan,  because  if  it 
does  not.  it  shuts  out  all  its  less  populated 
areas  from  participation  in  the  program 
at  all.  So.  I  would  construe  It  to  really 
give  assurance  that  there  is  a  State  plan. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  me  that  if  a 
rural  State  has  one  big  city,  and  that  big 
city  is  definitely  going  to  have  a  man- 
power training  program,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  SUU  and  its  legislature 
would— simply,  because  they  win  not  pre- 
pare a  State  plan — deprive  all  of  Its  less 
populated  areas  of  Federal  manpower 
training  funds. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment  does 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  talking  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes  We  have  already 
provided  assurance  that  the  States  win 
have  programs  by  our  vote  on  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

1  %'oted  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  States 
will  have  programs.  Also,  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  concentration  of  au- 
thority In  the  Secretary  which  the 
amendment  directed.  We  might  be  for 
control  in  this  administration,  but  we 
might  have  been  very  much  against  it 
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In  put  admlnistraUon:  and  I  say  "past" 
becaiise  I  do  not  set  any  prospect  of 
Democratic  administrations  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

AU  of  us  have  been  familiar,  through 
experience,  with  systems  and  programs 
in  our  own  States  with  the  overlapping 
of  programs,  duplication,  lack  of  priori- 
ties, and  actual  waste  of  money.  1  do 
not  wish  to  spealt  against  my  own  State, 
but  I  know  that  in  certain  cases  and  in 
certain  areas  of  oiir  States,  there  have 
been  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
spent  with  very  little  result,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Colorado  provides. 
for  the  Oovemor  of  the  State — though 
he  cannot  veto  these  applications — the 
opportunity  to  say.  ujxin  the  basis  of 
information  which  is  certainly  more  cur- 
rently available  to  him  than  to  an  agency 
in  Washington,  that  there  are  certain 
programs  that  are  duplications,  that  are 
wasteful,  and  that  really  do  not  move 
toward  the  objectives  of  these  programs 
and  provides  him  authority  to  recom- 
mend changes  and  priorities,  which  the 
Secretary  can  and  must  consider. 

This  is  almost  the  minimum  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  asking  for.  and. 
while  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  area,  I 
have  had  the  eiiperience  of  discussing 
this  problem  with  people  who  were  spon- 
sors with  public  officials  and  with  the 
people  who  participate  in  the  programs. 
I  shall  digress  for  a  moment,  and  say 
that  I  can  remember,  on  many  occasions, 
applicants  for  OEO  programs  came  to 
Washington  to  discuss  their  applica- 
tions and  secure  their  approval  from 
people,  who  while  doing  their  best,  had 
little  understanding  of  the  necessity  or 
nature  of  the  program  being  asked  for, 
but  had  to  pass  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me 
this  Is  a  sensible  and  limited  approach 
to  provide  this  authority  to  the  Gover- 
nors, so  I  shall  vote  for  It. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
respond  to  my  question  about  duplica- 
tion, establishment  of  priorities,  and 
whether  or  not  It  is  a  limited  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes.  I  shall  respond  to 
the  last  quesUon  Crst.  It  Is  a  limited 
amendment,  and  within  the  parameteis 
of  Its  limitation.  It  does  not  Involve  a 
veto.  It  involves  more  restraint  upon  the 
localities  than  Is  provided  In  the  bill, 
because  It  does  require — as  a  condld-'n 
precedent  to  local  plans — that  there  be 
a  SUte  plan  and  the  State  plan  can  be 
stalled  for  years.  It  may  never  come 
Into  being. 

Again,  the  dynamics  of  life  are  such 
that  that  is  unlikely,  except  in  some 
reallj'  dug-in  situation.  But  it  Is  precise- 
ly the  dug-in  situations  which  we  are 
trying  to  reach.  Accordingly,  given  the 
choloe  between  the  two,  an  indetermi- 
nate, nonvetoing  block,  which  a  SUte 
could  throw  In — using  the  word  "block" 
In  the  football  sense — and  the  procedures 
of  the  bin,  I  woiild  choose  the  proce- 
dures of  the  bill,  because  I  do  think  that 
they  give  the  Governor— a  lively  Gover- 
nor In  a  Uvely  State,  whlci  Is  really  In- 
terested—everything which  Senator 
DomxicK's  amendment  gives  It  if  they 
move.  But  Senator  DoJiimcK's  amend- 
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ment  does  build  In  a  right  in  a  State 
which  Is  superior  to  the  power  of  the 
SecreUry  of  Lalwr  to  move  it.  That  is 
why  I  feel  there  is  not  a  chasm  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  myself. 

If  the  Senate  prefers  to  buUd  In  such 
a  block— it  is  not  a  veto— then  of  coui-se 
the  Senate  will  support  this  amendment. 
If  the  Senate  prefers  to  require  Gover- 
nors and  States  to  be  activists  in  order 
to  put  themselves  In  the  same  position 
which  Senator  DoMimcu's  amendment 
would  put  them  In.  then  It  will  reject 
the  Domlnlck  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  very  dlstln- 
giushed  Senator  from  New  York  make 
counterpoint  after  counterpoint  con- 
cerning my  amendment.  I  should  like,  if 
I  may.  simply  to  Interpret  my  own 
amendment  the  way  I  think  It  Is  de- 
signed, without  infringing  on  his  Inter- 
pretation in  any  way. 

First,  this  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  change  the  prime  sponsor  pro- 
vision. CIHes  and  localities  meeting  cer- 
tain size  criteria,  and  a  State  can  still 
be  the  prime  sponsors.  That  provision 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  no  legal  authority  Is  given 
under  this  amendment  or  in  the  bill  for 
anyone  to  hold  up  anybody  s  program. 
What  this  does  1e  to  say  that  where 
you  have  an  overall  State  plan  and  a 
local  sponsor  has  another  plan,  that 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor 
for  his  comments,  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  fits  with  the  Stale  plan  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted,  and  to  see  whether 
it  makes  effective  utilization  of  resources 
and  facilities  which  are  already  avail- 
able. If  In  his  opinion  it  does,  he  can  so 
state.  If  In  his  opinion  it  does  not.  he 
can  so  state.  Those  comments  are  sent  on 
with  the  local  sponsor's  plan  to  the 
Secretary,  for  the  Secretary's  review. 
Hopefully,  It  will  introduce  a  greater 
partnership  between  the  mayors  and  the 
Governors  than  there  Is  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  at  this  time. 

The  only  other  point  I  wLsh  to  make — 
and  I  think  this  is  accurate — is  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  there  Is  no  State 
plan,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  local 
prime  sponsor  cannot  submit  his  appli- 
cation. The  Governor  eoold  review  the 
plan  and  comment  on  it.  but  the  absence 
of  a  State  plan  would  not  mean  the  local 
prime  sponsor  s  application  could  not  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

What  I  think  tlii.'i  does — and  I  think  It 
is  important — Is  that  it  gives  a  eoordl- 
natlng  role  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
It  creates  an  atmosphere  for  partner- 
ship between  the  Governor  and  the 
mayors  and  the  localities,  and  It  requires 
that  existing  facUiaes  be  used,  to  avoid 
the  duplication  of  facilities  and  seryices 
which  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

■nils  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  strengthens  the  OovenMW'B 
role;  but.  more  important,  I  think  It 
strengthens  the  opportunity  for  partner- 
shlp  among  the  localities,  the  mayoni, 
and  the  Oovemors. 

Mr.  3AVIT8.  ^.  President,  will  the 
a«aliator  yield  for  a  question  ? 


Mr.  IX>MINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Strictly  on  the  technical 
interpretation  of  the  amendment. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  page 
2.  lines  1  to  6,  which  is  what  I  call  the 
condition  precedent  before  a  local  imit 
of  the  State  can  submit  a  plan.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Governor  of  the  SUte  bas  reviewed 
tlie  appltoitlon  and  hft«  determined  tliat  It 
IS  consUtent  with  the  State  oamprehenuva 
nunpower  plan  developed  pui«u«nt  to  nec- 
Uon  ill  and  that  It  makes  effective  utuiza- 
Uon  of  evaUalile  resourcee  and  facUlUes  to 
meet  local  needs. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  now,  he 
wishes  us  to  take  that  language  to  mean 
that  this  only  is  true  if  the  State  has  a 
comprehensive  manpower  plan.  If  it  has 
not,  then  the  Senator  says  that  that  is 
not  a  condition  precedent.  In  other 
words,  if  it  does  not  have  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  plan,  then  the  Governor, 
nonetheless,  is  under  the  duty  to  deter- 
mine what  modification  he  want*  and  to 
send  it  on  to  the  Secretary. 

The  language.  It  seems  to  me,  does  not 
permit  me  to  agree  with  that  interpre- 
tation. I  did  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Senator's  comment  was  directed  pre- 
cisely at  what  made  me  say  what  I  did 
about  the  condition  precedent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  totally  correct.  If  he  will 
look  at  lines  16.  n,  and  18,  he  will  see 
that  It  starts  out  under  section  111  say- 
ing "any  State  seeking  assistance  un- 
der the  act."  It  does  not  talk  about  a 
local  prime  sponsor  or  anything  else — 
"any  State  seeking  assistance  under  the 
act  shall  submit  an  annual  State  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan." 

It  is  my  hope — and  the  Senator  has 
said  it  is  his  expectation — that  all 
States  would  do  this.  But  if  they  do  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  local  sponsor  can 
certainly  go  ahead  and  submit  their 
plan  to  the  Governor,  saying,  "We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  anywhere  with  the 
local  plan." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  In  reading  legal  language,  statu- 
tory language,  lawyers  will  disagree 
about  what  It  means.  My  Interpretation 
of  the  language  In  the  amendment  is 
that  the  Governor  has  veto  power.  Sen- 
ator DoMuncK's  amendment  provides 
that  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title  "may  be  approved 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that"— 
and  I  quote  Senator  DomncK's  amend- 
ment beginning  on  page  2.  line  1— "the 
Governor  of  the  State  has  reviewed  the 
application  and  lias  determined  that  it  Is 
conMatent  with  the  State  comprehen»lve 
manpower  plan."  If  be  determines  that 
it  is  not  consistent,  he  has  vetoed  It,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  cannot  approve  it 
imless  the  Oovempr  takes  that  position 
Bo  the  Gdvernor  has  the  veto  power. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  {"resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  MEUON.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  for  the 
record— end  I  think  It  ought  to  be  crys- 
tal clear— that  the  administration  haa 
assured  me,  and  1  specifically  asked 
them,  that  UUs  Is  not  intended  and  is 
not  designed  and  is  not  worded  to  give 
the  Govemori  the  veto.  AU  It  Is  designed 
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to  do  Is  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  applications  of  local  prime 
sponsors  to  see  whether  their  plana  fit 
into  the  overall  State  plan,  and  if  not, 
to  suggest  changes.  The  Secretary  would 
decide  whether  the  changes  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  U  that  Is  their  In- 
tent, I  do  not  think  that  is  what  they  say. 
If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  bill,  sec- 
tion I0€.  page  112,  It  says  that  an  ap- 
plication for  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  "may  be  approved  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that" — and  the 
Domlnlck  amendment  adds  this  lan- 
guage—"the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
reviewed  the  application  and  has  deter- 
mined that  It  la  consistent  with  the  State 
comprehensive  manpower  plan." 

If  the  Governor  determines  that  U  It 
Is  not  consistent  with  the  State  compre- 
hensive manpower  plan,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  it.  I  consider  that  a  veto 
power,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
approve  that. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  opposed  by  the 
people  who  are  most  directly  Involved. 
The  National  League  of  Cities  opposes 
this.  The  DS.  Conference  of  Mayors  op- 
poses this. 

I  may  say  that  It  Is  interesting  that 
the  Governors'  Conference  was  Invited 
to  testify,  and  the  Governors  could  not 
agree  on  what  to  say.  »  ihey  never  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  despite 
7  months  of  hearings. 

In  the  committee  blU,  all  the  power 
that  Is  necessary  to  require  the  develop- 
ment of  sensible  plans  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  without  forcing  those 
kinds  of  confrontations  that  all  the 
mayors  In  this  country  vrant  to  avoid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote,  with  the  final  comment 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. As  carefully  as  I  read  the  language, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  arrives  at 
that  conclusion. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BOGGS  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtrs- 
Kix).  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  1  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ciintos) ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EsoirroH), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
lakh),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PtaBsioHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  OiuVkL),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  JiCKSOM) ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lose) ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Misirosoit),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClzllah ) , 
the  Senator  from  Wycmlng  (Mr. 
McGn),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALT),  the  Sebator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.    Momora),    tbe   Senator 


from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Mahie  (Mr.  MnsKB),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stskiqs),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tniiros)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Benator  from 
Arkaiisas  (Mr.  Pttlbmoht)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cor- 
TOS),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
POMO),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATTH) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  QooDiLL),  the  Senator  from  (Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MtJWHT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Sicth),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towia)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McKDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

"ITie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmniMONc)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

It  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mijhbt),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmrs- 
HOND) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowBB)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  28, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

I  No.  308  Leg.) 


Aiken 

cmn 

Packwood 

Allen 

Pannln 

Pe«y 

Allott 

Orlffln 

Prouty 

Baker 

Ourner 

6axb« 

BecDett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bird.  Va. 

Holland 

Talmadfle 

Cook 

Wft^^^ne1t 

WllU«iw,Dtf. 

Cooper 

BniBka 

Toonc  N.  Dak. 

Curtl* 

Jordan.  NO. 

Domlnlck 

Jordan.  Idabo 
NATB— iO 

AndenoD  Hartka  PeU 

Bayb  Hatflald  Pxx>zmlx« 

BeUmon  BMghM  Randolph 

Bible  Xnouye  Ritolooff 

Brooke  Javlta  RuMaQ 

Burdick  Kennaily  Schwencel 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  BCansfleld  SmlUi.  liatne 

Case  Mattilaa  Sparkman 

Cburcta  UoCaztby  Bpaa^ 

Ctunaton  McQovatn  Stevena 

Dodd  Uclntm  Symington 

Dole  Ulllar  WUllama.  If  J. 

Eaiander  Uosulale  Yarboroush 

Qore  Nelaon  Young.  Ofalo 

Harrlx  Psstore 

Bart  Pianon 

PBSSKNT  Am>  ANMOUNCINO  A  LZVZ  PAIR. 
AS  P&BVIOUSLT  BXOOSDO— 1 


Boegs.tor. 

NOT  VOrmO— 26 

Cannon 

Jaekaon 

Uurphy 

cotton 

uuakle 

Ea«leton 

liacnuBon 

StnlUi.  nL 

Sastlaod 

McCtaUan 

Pon« 

McOee 

ThunnoQd 

Fulbrt«ht 

Uetcalf 

Tower 

Ooldwvtw 

Montoya 

Tydls^i 

OoodaU 

Uoea 

Oravel 

UuQdt 

So  Mr.  DoMZNicK's  amendment  No.  907» 
was  rejected. 

uHAimcom-ouM  suit  aoKmccifT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  each  of  the  four  remaining 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doikznick)  be  lim- 
ited to  30  mlnutefi.  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Bfir.  DoMiivTCK>  and  the  mana^^ 
of  the  blU,  the  Senator  frotn  WlsoofQstn 
(Mr.  NataoK) . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  requeet 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VinKinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

aMXHDMXKT   MB 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  Amendment  No.  908. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob j  ectlon ,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ou». 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  133.  beginning  with  line  25,  atrlk« 
out  au  through  page  133.  Iln*  8.  and  In  U«u 
thereof  Inaen  the  loUowlng: 

"(4)  wages  paid  to  a  parUclpuit  shall  be 
equal  to  <A)  the  mlnlmqra  wag*  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  un- 
der the  Pair  l^bor  Etandarda  Act  of  1038  If 
aectlon  fl(a)  (1)  of  sacfa  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  or  (B>  if  higher,  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  moat 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(C)  where  the  participant  is  being  prepared 
for  particular  employment  which  wUl  not  be 
supported  by  funds  under  thla  Act,  a  rate 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  prevailing 
weekly  wag«  for  such  employment,  which- 
ever la  greater:  ProiKded  further.  That  such 
additional  wages  &a  the  applicant  may  pay 
the  participant  from  non-Federal  sotiroee 
may  not  be  appUed  to  meet  the  matching 
requirements  under  section  205(8)." 

On  page  126.  beginning  with  "skills"  on 
line  6.  strike  out  through  line  8.  and  in  Uau 
thereof  insert  "akUls.". 

On  page  199.  strike  out  line  99.  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following:  "at  least 
once  every  six  months  during  their  •m*". 

On  page  127.  Une  8.  atrlke  out  the  word 
"locate",  and  in  lieu  ther«of  Inaort  the  fol- 
lowing: "place  the  participant  In";  on  line 
11,  strike  out  the  words  "which  he  chooses", 
anid  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  the  following:  "to 
whleh  be  la  roferred":  aftM-  line  12.  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph : 

"(16)  aaEuraoce  that  no  participant  shall 
receive  a&sistance  under  tbis  tlUe  for  a  pe- 
riod which  exceeds  two  years  from  the  date 
of  his  placement  in  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment under  this  title,  except  that  eMglblUty 
may  be  extended  for  such  period  as  emer- 
gency employment  aaslstanoe  Is  In  effect 
under  the  provision  of  title  VI  of  this  Act;". 

On  line  13.  strike  out  "(IS)*,  and  ta  U«a 
thereof  Insert  "(17)";  on  line  21,  strike  curt 
"(17)".  and  ta  Uau  tberaof  insect  "(18)". 

On  page  191,  line  6,  beginning  with  tlM 
words  "The  Secretary"  strike  out  throu^ 
line  10  and  In  Ueu  thereof  insert  the  fol- 
lowing r  "Tba  Seorvtary  may  make  equtMble 
adJtutaisatB  In  tba  funds  laaaited  to  oarry 
out  thU  pmrt  to  take  t&t^aeoount  that  per- 
sons eUglbl*  for  mmtwtnutm  under  this  part 
are  receiving  Mrtstanoe  under  oibo-  pioii* 
Blons  or  tbla  AAt* 
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On  page  197.  line  6.  beginning  wltb  the 
wort  "Including".  strtXe  out  througli  Una 
10  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following; 
**.  .  .  and  the  Secretary  may  make  appropri- 
ate arrangements  for  the  oonduct  of  lucb 
progr&nia  and  activities.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  arrangeoients  with  eligible  appU- 
canta   under  other   provUlons  or   this  Act." 

On  line  IB.  beginning  with  the  words  "The 
Secretary",  atrllte  out  through  the  word  "sec- 
tion" on  line  23  and  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  may  make 
equltAble  adjusunents  in  the  funds  roseryed 
U)  carry  out  thU  part  to  tAke  Into  account 
that  persons  eligible  for  aaslstanse  under  thla 
pert  are  receiving  aasUtance  under  other  pro- 
visions  of  this  Acl." 

On  page  206,  line  14,  beginning  with  the 
word  "Including"  strike  out  through  line  16 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following  ■. 
"-  ,  ,  and  the  Secretary  may  make  appropriate 
arrangemeDta  for  the  cotiduct  of  suob  pro- 
grams and  activities.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  arrangements  with  eligible  appll- 
oanta   under   other   provisions  of  this   Act" 

On  page  308,  line  IS,  beginning  with  the 
words  '"The  Secretary"  strike  out  through 
page  307.  line  3.  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert 
the  following.  "The  Secretary  may  make 
e<)ultable  adjustment*  In  the  funds  reserved 
to  carry  out  this  part  to  take  Into  account 
that  persona  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part  are  receiving  assistance  under  other 
proylalons  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  :  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendmfflt. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  yield 

mysell  5  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  la  recognSrcd  for  5 
minutes. 

This  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
emphasis  on  the  career  development  of 
individual  participants  in  public  service 
employment  programs  under  the  bill.  It 
will  also  safeguard  against  possible  abuse 
of  this  program  which  might  convert  it 
Into  a  permanent  program  of  disguised 
revenue  sharing  without  relationship  to 
a  community's  manpower  needfi  and 
economic  conditions. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  Qiilet? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  In  the  Chamber,  please. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  re- 
sume. 

Mr.  DOMINICK-  Mr.  President,  flrat. 
this  amendment  would  modify  the  pro- 
posed wage  levels  which  would  be  paid 
participants  In  public  service  employ- 
ment programs.  The  committee  bill  would 
require  that  wages  paid  public  service 
employees  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
minimum  wage — as  If  It  were  appli- 
cable—the State  or  local  wage  for  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  in  the  area  for 
similar  work. 

The  committee  bill  will  only  establish 
a  floor  for  wages  in  federally  subsidized 
public  service  employment. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  pay  80  percent  on 
this.  So.  there  would  be  no  ceiUng  or 
limit  to  the  level  of  Federal  wage  sub- 
.sldles.  Under  such  conditions,  limited 
manpower  appropriation*  might  be 
fairly  rapidly  exhausted  Furthermore, 
all  Incentive  might  be  removed  for  par- 
ticipants to  move  out  of  subsidUed  em- 
ployment and  Into  noruubetdlsed  career 
opportunltlea  In  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector?. 


My  amendment  would  establish  a 
celling  or  limit  on  the  level  of  Federal 
wage  sutisidieE.  Federal  wage  payments 
for  pubUc  6er\-ice  employment  would  be 
fixed  at  the  Federal  minimum  wage — as 
If  It  were  applicable— the  State  or  local 
minitniiin  wage  for  oomparable  cov- 
ered employment,  or  80  percent  of 
the  prevailing  weekly  wage  In  em- 
ployment for  which  the  participant 
might  be  preparing,  provided  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  less  than  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  This  would  focus  both  par- 
ticipants and  sponsors  on  training  and 
preparation  for  placement  In  nonsubsl- 
dized  employment. 

Sponsors  could  further  supplement 
Federal  wage  subsidies  out  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds.  Additional  wage  paymenu 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  sponsors 
obligation  to  provide  a  20-percent 
matcliing  share  for  title  II  funds. 

This  amendment  wUl  also  bring  wage 
payments  for  public  service  employment 
conceptually  into  accord  with  the  level 
of  allowances  and  compensation  for 
other  manpower  training  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  act.  These  provisions  are 
laid  out  in  title  I.  This  wlU  permit  par- 
ticipants and  counselors  to  choose  be- 
tween different  types  of  occupational 
training  opportimltlea  and  public  service 
employment  In  terms  of  the  participants' 
overall  career  objectives.  Such  decisions 
will  not  be  distorted  in  favor  of  pro- 
grams which  may  have  a  higher  imme- 
diate income  maintenance  effect  but  of- 
fer less  in  terms  of  long-range  earning 
power  and  family  Income. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator la  recognized  for  4  additional  mln- 
utea. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, this  amendment  will  limit  eligibility 
for  any  Individual  placed  in  public  serv- 
ice employment  to  2  years  from  the  date 
of  entry  into  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  thla  Is  to  assure  that 
public  service  employment  would  be  used 
only  as  one  part  of  an  overall  manpower 
training  program.  Applicants  for  funds 
under  this  title  would  be  required  to  de- 
sign their  programs  to  insure  that  par- 
ticipants moved  up  the  Job  ladder  and 
Into  other  employment  within  2  years. 

It  will  provide  for  a  community  man- 
power agency  to  review  his  status  pe- 
riodically and  make  every  attempt  to 
place  him  In  other  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities.  This  review  must  oc- 
cur at  least  every  6  months  during  the 
course  of  the  participant's  enrollment  In 
public  service  employment. 

At  the  same  time  the  amendment  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  periods  when  our 
economy  has  slowed  and  no  longer  main- 
tains a  high  denund  for  trained  labor 
Title  VI  of  thla  act  would  trigger  auto- 
matically additional  manpower  appro- 
priations when  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment exceeds  first  4.5  percent, 
then  5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 
That  remains  the  same  Such  funds 
would  be  available  until  overall  national 
unemployment  baa  fallen  below  these 
levels  for  3  consecutive  months. 


During  such  periods  as  this  national 
■•trigger"  Is  in  effect,  the  eligibility  of 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  2 
years'  placement  In  public  service  em- 
ployment would  be  extended. 

Overall,  these  amendments  will  as- 
sure that  public  service  employment 
plays  its  proper  role  within  a  compre- 
hensive manpower  system.  This  is  a  long 
way  from  where  the  administration  origi- 
nally started.  Federally  subsidized  work 
stations  in  public  agencies  should  be 
used  to  prepare  disadvantaged  persons 
for  career  placement  in  nonsubsldlzed 
public  and  private  Job  opportunities. 
Furthermore,  during  periods  of  higher 
unemployment  such  public  service  Jobs 
can  form  a  needed  bridge  for  more 
skilled  workers  until  the  regular  demand 
for  their  skills  returns  with  overall  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment, as  It  does  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  federally  subsidized 
In  the  way  of  payments  and  requiring 
review  every  6  months  to  try  to  get  them 
into  higher  Income  Jobs,  and  the  2-year 
limit,  would  make  public  service  employ- 
ment more  closely  fit  Into  a  manpower 
training  bill. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  so  I  can  understand  the  matter 
of  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  under 
the  Senator's  amendment.  If  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  Is  being  trained  for  em- 
ployment which  would  be  covered  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  would  be  be 
paid  80  percent  of  the  prevailing  weekly 
wage  for  such  employment  or  would  he 
be  paid.  If  It  Is  higher,  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  would  be  paid  the 
latter.  In  no  event,  wherever  the  Job  is 
covered  by  that,  would  he  be  paid  less 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  he  were  being  trained 
for  a  position  not  covered  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  would  he  be  paid 
80  percent  of  the  prevailing  weekly  wage 
or  would  he  be  paid  the  minimum  wage 
under  State  or  local  minimum  wage  law? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Whichever  la  higher. 
He  would  be  paid  whichever  is  higher. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  another  question 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  I  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  I  additional  min- 
ute 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  trlsh  to  ask  whether 
this  is  realistic  because  I  can  under- 
stand that  if  he  Is  being  trained  to  work, 
let  us  say  in  a  local  municipal  court- 
house building,  the  people  who  are  there 
earning  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  law  could 
be  resentful  of  him  coming  In  and  re- 
ceiving as  much  as  they  are  receiving,  or 
Is  that  the  Intention  behind  the  Seoa- 
tor'a  amendment? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Tbe  Intenthm  la  to  be 
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sure  that  participants  In  public  service 
employment  have  some  incentive  to 
move  out  into  other  Jobs.  That  is  why  we 
put  the  limitation  on.  They  cannot  con- 
tinue to  stay  Indeflnltdy. 

til.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  ,  _^„  ^ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  The  amendment  demonstrates 
the  fundamental  difference  in  position 
between  those  who  believe  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  public  service  employ- 
ment jobs  to  be  performed  in  the  coun- 
try, which  are  not  now  being  performed 
and  tliose  who  do  not.  Studies  indicate 
that  there  are  about  5  million  such  Jobs. 
The  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy. Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
estimated  there  are  5.3  million  potential 
Jobs  in  public  service.  So  this  represents 
the  difference  in  position  of  those  who 
believe  that  there  should  be  permanent 
public  service  Jobs  of  some  great  num- 
ber and  those  who  do  not.  Under  the  bill 
public  service  Jobs  would  be  funded  80 
percent  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
20   percent   by    the   municipality.   Jobs 
would  Include  assistance  and  aid  In  the 
schools,  supervision  of  classrooms,  assist- 
ance In  various  nonprofessional  work, 
on  police  departments,  or  work  In  the 
field  of  transportation  or  In  the  parks. 
Under  the  bill  they  could  go  to  better 
Jobs  elsewhere,  but  this  amendment  pro- 
vides Ihev  could  only  work  for  2  years  in 
some  necessary  public  service  Job  In  some 
city  or  community,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they   would   have   to   leave, 
whether  there  was  another  lob  for  them 
or  not.  Then,  they  would  take  another 
person  and  he  would  work  for  2  years  and 
be  released  whether  there  was  a  Job  or 
not. 

Then  the  amendment  provides  for 
paying  only  80  percent  of  the  prevailing 
wage.  I  do  not  think  we  can  justify  tak- 
ing an  employee  and  putting  him  in  some 
departirent  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment next  to  another  employee  and  have 
him  work  at  a  wage  20-percent  less  than 
the  ether  employee  is  getting.  I  do  not 
think  that  U  fair  or  that  It  makes  sense. 
The  question  Is,  Do  we  establish  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  to  perform  these  neces- 
sary JotK,  or  only  to  serve  a  training 
function?  Some  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment's position  and  some  people  agree 
with  the  comuuttce  position  which  was 
ver>'  strongly  In  favor  of  pubUc  service 
Jobs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  said  he  does 
not  think  that  one  of  these  public  sen- 
Ice  employees  should  be  brought  into  a 
purely  local  job  and  raid  80  percent 
of  what  regular  employees  are  receiving. 
By  the  ."ame  token  does  he  think  that 
person  should  be  paid  more  than  the 
regular  employees? 

Mr    NE130N    That  the   person  who 

Is  brought  in  to  j?rform 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  made  the 
point  he  did  not  believe  a  person  on  this 
public  service  training  program  should 
come  In  and  work  for  only  80  percent  of 
what  regular  employees  were  getting. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 
My  question  now  is.  does  he  think  that 


this  public  sen'ice  employee  should  be 
brought  In  and  be  paid  more  than  the 
regular  employee  is  getting? 

No.  I  think  he  should  work  for  com- 
parable pay  for  comparable  work.  What- 
ever the  pay  for  that  job  classification 
is,  he  should  receive  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  say  that  is 
what  he  believes.  I  anticipated  his 
answer. 

If  that  is  so.  then  why  does  the  com- 
mittee insist  upon  this  language: 


wages  paid  to  a  participant  ahaU  not  be 
lower. . . . 

Why  does  not  the  bill  Just  say :  "Wages 
shall  be  equal  to?"  When  the  language  Is 
"shaU  not  be  lower,"  that  gives  dlscreUon 
in  the  Government  to  pay  higher.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  reflect  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsm's  intent. 

I  am  refemng  to  the  language  at  the 
bottom  of  page  132  of  the  bill,  which 
begins: 

Wages  paid  to  a  participant  shaU  not  be 
low  er — 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  draftsman  of  the 
bill  tells  me  it  is  technical  langoage 
which  fits  In  with  the  rest  of  the  para- 
graph, but.  for  legislative  history,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear,  of  course,  that  they 
should  not  t)e  paid  more  to  perform  the 
same  function, 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  it  is  well  for  the 
legislative  history  to  show  that,  I  would 
feel  more  comfortable  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  might,  depending  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  pending  amendment, 
have  the  words  "shall  be  equal  to"  or 
"substantially  equal  to"  In  there. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  point  out  the 
problem.  The  provision  says: 

Wages  paid  to  a  participant  shall  not  be 
lo«-er  than  whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  tbe  employment  under  the  Pair 
Labor  standards  Act  ol  1938— 

And  so  forth — 

(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  . . . 
(Ci    the   prevailing  rate  of   wages   .    .   . 


I  think  the  use  of  the  word  "lower," 
matched  against  sections  or  part  iA> 
and  iBi.  is  the  technical,  legal  way  to 
phrase  it.  However,  so  there  will  be  no 
misundersundlng.  it  is  the  Intent  that 
one  get  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  the 
same  type  of  position  as  any  other  em- 
ployee performing  the  same  type  of  work. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  get  the 
Intent  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
That  is  what  I  would  expect  it  to  be,  but 
I  must  say  I  have  great  admiration  for 
his  capability  as  a  legislator.  He  is  a  long- 
time legislator.  I  do  not  think  when  he 
says  in  the  bUl  that  here  are  three  areas 
of  wages — this  one.  this  one.  and  this 
one — and  we  are  going  to  manage  this 
program  so  that  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  wages  paid  to  a  public  service  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  any  lower  that  the 
highest  one  of  those  three,  it  exactly 
follows  his  Intent. 

Tnat.  to  me.  means  the  wages  shall  not 
be  lower  than  the  highest,  but  they  can 
still  be  higher.  That  Is  why  I  think,  if 
we  are  going  to  do  a  good,  clean  Job  of 
legislating  here,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ought  to  consider  modifying  that 


language  so  It  will  be  exactly  what  the 
legislative  Intent  is— that  It  shall  be 
equal  to  the  highest  of  those  three.  Then 
we  will  have  It  In  the  law,  and  there  will 
not  be  any  problems  In  Its  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Counsel  advises  me  that 
the  Senator's  perceptive  eye  has  found 
a  little  point  in  there  that  ought  to  be 
corrected,  and  he  is  drafting  a  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  I  am  merely  tryliig  to 
be  helpful.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Seiuitor  from  Iowa 
would  be  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  It.  I  think 
most  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us.  In  this  Cham- 
ber have  this  In  mind. 

With  respect  to  able  counsel,  may  I 
say  that,  because  this  bill  Is  so  complex, 
I  would  be  the  last  one  In  the  world  to 
suggest  any  criticism  for  anytmdy  over- 
looking something  like  this.  After  all, 
that  is  what  debate  on  the  floor  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  If  we  can  dig  out  any  defect, 
this  U  the  time  to  do  It 

Mr.  NHSON.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  counsel  has  drafted  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  If  the  Senator  and 
counsel  want  to  consult  on  It  at  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  and  check  It  over,  they 
may  do  so.  If  it  clarifies  the  situation, 
we  will  offer  It  as  an  amendment.  1  think 
be  has  raised  a  good  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  all  the  re- 
marks that  I  care  to  make.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  bade  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dots).  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
4  mlnutM.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  think  one  thing  that  we  want  to  keep 
well  in  mind  here  is  that  we  are  em- 
barking on  a  new  program.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  this  whole  title  is  a 
new  concept  in  manpower  training.  Nev- 
er before,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undertaken  to  establish 
a  program  by  which  it  will  pay  the  wages 
of  local  and  State  employees.  That  Is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  under  Otle  2. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  under  title  2. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  to  make  sure 
that  this  is  not  a  permanent  program  In 
which,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  pay  salaries  of  all 
State  and  local  employees  who  need 
training  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  keep  them  there  forever. 

This  amendment  win  put  a  2-year  lim- 
itation on  it,  providing  that  at  the  end  of 
2  years  they  win  have  to  get  off  the  Fed- 
eral payroll;  they  cannot  any  longer 
suck  the  Juice  from  the  old  Federal 
mother.  They  are  going  to  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  and  local  government 
or  get  another  Job. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  a  very  funda- 
mental principle  we  are  dealing  with  In 
this  bill .  Unless  we  recognize  that  this  Is 
a  new  program  and  what  we  are  embark- 
ing on  is  subsidizing  any  employee  that 
any  local  or  State  government  may  want 
we  are  not  going  to  get  the  full  Import  of 
the  amendment. 
The  important  portion  of  It  Is  that 
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there  is  a  2-yeu'  limitation  and  the  em- 
ployee then  get£  off  the  Federal  payroll. 
That  b  not  in  the  bill.  Under  no  circum- 
stance is  it  in  the  bOl. 

What  is  being  proposed  In  the  bill  Is 
Just  another  effort  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  goes  to  work,  whether  (or  the 
local.  State,  or  Federal  governments,  all 
at  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dou) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NZI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMUnCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  7eas  and  na;s  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  i  after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MtJSKiz) .  If  be  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  KKNNEDT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Cumo.v ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  EAOLrroa), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  EjlST- 
uun; ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Eu.cn>ni).  the  Senator  from  Arkanias 
(Mr.  PDLsucmT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Okavu.)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jicksoh),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Loiusiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MxcinreoN), 
tha  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCastht),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClillahp.  the  Senator  from 
Wyomii^g  'Mr.  McOu) ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Mktcau)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  '.  Mr.  Mowtot*  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Musxn).  the 
Seiuktor  from  Mississippi  >  Mr.  Stxmmis  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  Marjland  (Mr. 
Tybikcs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ei.u3n>n)  is  paired  vrlth  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THTUiOHD).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fonci.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATxi) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OooDcu.).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MtTiPBT ) ,  the  Senator  from 
minols  (Mr.  SHrrHi.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Town  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mamn)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thtikobs  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Munnr).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  TmniicoNs)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
LucDn).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  43,  as  follows : 

[No.  soe  Leg.) 
TEAS— » 
Allen  Oomlnlck  Jordan.  Idaho 

Allott  KrrtD  Mmer 

Baker  Fannin  Paanon 

Bannatt  Qrlffln  Riuaall 

Bogga  Oumay  Spong 

Byrd,  Va.  Han  awn  Havana 

Otx>k  Holland  Talznadga 

Ooopar  HoUlnca  Wllllama.  Del. 

Curtis  Rruaka  Toxins.  N.  Dak. 

Dole  Jordan,  N.O. 

NATS— «3 

AUcan  Hartka  Farcy 

Anderson  Hatflald  Prout; 

Bayh  Busbea  Proimlre 

Ballmon  Xnouje  Randolph 

Bible  Janu  Blblcalt 

Braoka  Kannady  Saxba 

Burdlck  Mananald  achsralker 

Brrd.  w.  Va.       uathlaa  Soon 

Case  UcQoTam  Smith.  Maine 

Church  McIntTTB  Brmlngton 

Cranston  Mnndala  wiuunu,!<j 

Dodd  Nalaoa  Tarboroush 

Gore  Packvood  Young.  Ohio 

Harris  Pastors 

Han  PaU 

PRIBXNT  AND  OTVINO  A  ISVK  PalB,  AS 
PHZVIOCISLT  BSOOBDSD— 1 
Sparkman.  for. 

NOT  vormo— 47 

Cannon  Qraval  Unas 

Cotton  Jackson  Mundt 

Basleton  Loos  Murphy 

Eastland  Maanuson  Muskla 

Elleader  MoCmrthy  Smltil.  m. 

Pong  McCteQan  Stennls 

Pulbilsbt  MoOaa  Thurmond 

Ooldvaler  Matoall  Towar 

Ooodell  Montora  Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  OoimncK's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  section 
of  this  legislation  dealing  with  the  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only 
section  of  this  legislation  which  enjoys 
near-unanimous  support  in  this  body. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  realize 
the  need  for  reform  of  our  Job  training 
programs,  although  I  have  some  reser- 
vations about  this  legislation  as  reported. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for 
some  changes,  since  our  present  man- 
power efforts  have  existed  for  7  years 
with  little  change  and  little  success. 

The  National  Manpower  Policy  Task 
Force,  earlier  this  year,  took  note  of  the 
situation  and  said: 

There  la  a  preaslng  naad  to  overhaul  theae 
categorical  and  disjointed  efforu. 

The  opportunities  industrialization 
centers  had  their  beginning  7  years  ago 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  a  local  minister,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan.  Slr.cc  that  time, 
the  OIC's  have  spread  and  grown  to  the 
point  where  they  now  are  located  In 
about  90  cities  across  the  country. 

They  are  offering  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  opportunities  to  re- 
ceive counseling,  job  training,  and  other 
necessary  tools  for  entering  today's  labor 
marketplace. 
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I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion more  than  a  year  ago  to  officially 
recognize  the  opporluuiues  industriali- 
zation centers  and  ottering  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  national  OIC  pro- 
gram. When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  Introduced  S.  2838, 1  intro- 
duced an  amendment  No.  440  to  Insure 
Federal  support  lor  the  OIC  concept 

A  great  number  of  Senators  have 
Joined  as  cosponsors  in  tills  effort  and 
we  are  Indebted  to  them. 

The  ctialrman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vfiacaa- 
sin  (Mr.  NiLSONi  held  a  hearing  on  the 
OIC:  and  I  believe  this  hearing  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  stimulating  that 
I  have  ever  attended  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

The  support  evidenced  for  the  OIC  at 
that  time  was  startUng.  Many  trainees 
from  OIC  programs  and  many  OIC  lead- 
ers from  across  the  Nation  came  to 
Washington  to  demonstrate  their  full 
support  for  this  self-help  community 
action  program. 

This  hearing  brought  forth  the  In- 
formation that  the  OIC's  offer  not  only 
the  best  Job  training  program  that  is 
available  in  the  inner  city,  but  in  many 
cases  the  best  value  for  the  money.  OIC 
training  programs  cost  approximately 
$1,000  per  trainee,  a  third  of  what  many 
Federal  programs  cost.  And  Job  retention 
averages  about  76  percent,  much  better 
than  comparable  programs. 

While  there  has  been  Federal  support 
for  the  opportunities  industrlalizatlan 
centers  on  a  cIty-by-city  tiasis,  this  pro- 
gram can  grow  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  ^ 
the  Nation  with  Federal  support  on  a  x 
national  basis.  I.  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  strong  and  essen- 
tial support  to  this  very  important  pro- 
vision in  the  manpower  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NcLsoM)  and  to  commend  him 
highly  for  his  outstanding  and  dedicated 
efforts  to  design  the  most  comprehensive 
and  forward-looking  manpower  legisla- 
tion ever  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  alao  want  to  thank  the  tanking 
minority  member  of  my  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvns) ,  for  his  able  leadership  and 
his  extremely  valuable  contributions 
which  are  incorporated  as  essential  parts 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  I^bor  and  Public  Welfare, 
particularly  those  who  sit  on  its  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  are  the  Senate  experts  on 
the  manpower  needs  of  this  country. 

The  subcommittee  held  22  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  and  traveled  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  to  give  those 
who  could  not  come  to  Washington  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views.  Thus, 
the  subcommittee  was  able  to  baa  not 
only  from  the  Secretary  of  t«bor  and 
other  high  governmental  officials .  but 
also  from  community  leaders  and  persons 
who  run  the  manpower  programs  at  the 
local  level  and  from  Individuals  who  had 


gone  through  the  training  programs  and 
experienced  its  benefit"!  and  limitations. 
These  are  the  meet  extensive  hearings 
ever  held  on  a  manpower  bill. 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  re- 
sulted from  these  bearings  and  from  de- 
tailed discussion  in  subcommittee  and 
committee,  represents  the  combined  best 
Judgment  of  most  of  the  members  in  the 
committee  o(  the  programs  tliat  can  pro- 
vide the  strongest  remedy  to  poverty  in 
this  country. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  major 
cause  of  poverty  in  the  cities  of  this  Na- 
tion is  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. In  1988.  about  half  of  the  25.4 
million  persons  in  poverty  lived  in  the 
metropoUtan  areas.  This  figure  has  In- 
creased considerably  as  this  recession 
continues.  The  unemployment  rate, 
which  has  been  used  as  an  indicator  of 
the  incidence  of  poverty,  increased  from 
3.5  percent  In  July  1969  to  5  percent  in 
July  1970.  This  tremendous  Increase  In 
unemployment  has  completely  wiped  out 
any  gains  that  had  been  made  op  to  now 
by  all  of  our  programs  to  decrease 
poverty. 

The  problems  of  the  poor  can  be  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  welfare  programs.  I 
have  consistently  supported  programs 
that  help  provide  some  of  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life  for  those  whose  income 
falls  below  the  poverty  line.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  only  permanent  effec- 
tive way  out  of  the  poverty  rut  Is  to  pro- 
vide jobs  and  training.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  provide  that  will  contribute  more 
to  the  dignity  and  self-esteem  of  an  Indi- 
vidual than  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
own  way  In  our  society. 

There  is  another  equallj'  compelling 
reason  for  my  support  of  this  bill.  Unem- 
ployment and  imderemployment,  aside 
from  their  impact  on  the  Individuals  In- 
volved, are  a  continuing  drag  on  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  in  their  publication 
entitled  "Training  and  Jobe  for  the 
Urban  Poor"  points  out  that  If  we  oould 
Increase  the  average  productivity,  em- 
ployment, and  wage  rates  of  blacks  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  those  of  whites 
In  1968.  the  national  income  that  year 
would  have  been  Increased  by  $34  bllUon. 
And  blacks  are  only  a  lunail  segment  of 
the  jxior  in  this  coimtry.  There  are  about 
(our  times  as  many  whites  among  the 
hard-core  unemployed  as  there  are 
blacks. 

A  major  thrust  of  this  bill  is  designed 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  na- 
tional e<x)nomy  by  Increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  labor  force  and  utilizing  it 
more  fully. 

I  have  always  been  convinced  that 
money  spent  for  education  and  training 
of  our  citizens  is  the  soundest  investment 
we  can  make.  Every  dollar  our  Govern- 
ment Invests  in  education  and  training 
programs  comes  back  many  times  over  in 
the  form  of  taxes  on  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  the  people  who  receive  the  train- 
ing. Under  the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  ) 
authored  and  which  was  passed  after  8 
years  of  hard  work,  the  Government  rea- 
llied  a  return  of  eight  times  the  money 
It  pays  out  for  veterans'  education. 
This  manpower  bill  is  another  invest- 


ment in  the  future  of  this  country.  It  is 
an  investment  toward  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  for  millions  who  need  a  Job  or 
need  additional  training  for  a  better  Job 
to  provide  more  for  tlielr  families.  It  is  an 
investment  toward  the  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  our  welfare  rolls.  It  is  an  Invest- 
ment toward  solving  the  social  maladies 
of  poor  health,  alienation,  crime,  and 
civil  disorders.  It  is  an  investment  to- 
ward a  more  productive  Nation  where 
the  skills  of  its  work  force  are  utilized  to 
its  highest  potential. 

Mr.  President,  as  author  of  a  number 
of  provisions  on  this  bill  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  cover  the  specific 
programs  on  the  WU  that  I  Introduced 
Following  the  passage  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  which  I  authored,  I  be- 
came increasingly  conoemed  about  the 
Job  opixirtunitles  of  the  persons  who  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  bilingual  education  in  the 
public  schools.  I  found  that  most  of  those 
from  my  State  whose  mother  tongue 
was  Spanish  and  who  had  a  limited 
knowledge  of  English,  were  underem- 
ployed in  Jobs  that  had  little  opportunity 

for  advancement.  

The  employment  llmltatJoos  were 
based  on  artlflclal  Impedimenta.  It  aU 
boiled  down  to  the  fact  that  these  per- 
sons had  dlfflculty  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  manpower  programs  that  we  have 
passed  to  alleviate  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  underemployment  simply  do 
not  reach  the  Mexican  Americans  who 
need  help  the  moat:  the  unskilled  worker 
with    "■'"'"'ai    education    and    limited 

gngliril 

This  section  Is  Intended  to  make  avail- 
able to  persons  with  limited  command 
of  the  English  language  special  bilingual 
programs  to  Increase  their  opporttmitlea 
for  employment  and  promotion. 

I  also  have  an  amendment  that  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use 
discretionary  and  reallocated  funds  un- 
der this  bill  to  assist  oommunlUes  that 
are  victims  of  a  national  disaster  by  pro- 
viding additional  employment  to  carry 
out  public  services  needed  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

My  State  has  suffered  from  several 
disasters  this  year.  In  Lubbock,  where  a 
tornado  devastated  the  entire  Me.tlcan- 
Amerlcan  barrio  and  a  large  part  of  the 
business  section,  a  number  of  enroUees 
in  the  various  manpower  programs  were 
used  to  assist  the  authorities  to  recover 
from  the  immediate  emergency  sltua- 
tions  caused  by  the  tornado.  We  oould 
have  used  this  type  of  assistance  In 
Corpus  Christi  and  aU  the  other  areas 
in  my  State  that  were  also  damaged  by 
natural  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Nation's  economy 
becomes  more  complex,  and  as  changes 
in  technology  become  more  rapid  and  far- 
reaching,  the  need  for  national  programs 
to  cope  with  manpower  needs  and  prob- 
lems becomes  quite  obvious. 

This  historic  legislation  will  begin  a 
new  era  In  the  Nation's  effort  to  combat 
unemployment  and  poverty.  It  provides 
sweeping  reforms  in  which  mayors  and 
Governors  will  assume  major  re^onsl- 
blllty  for  planning  and  operating  new 


comprehensive  manpower  programs 
which  will  meet  the  real  needs  of  citl- 
aens.  It  also  provides  for  programs  by 
State  and  local  governmental  authorities 
to  provide  public  ser^-ice  employment. 
Third,  It  provides  for  special  programs 
operated  by  the  Secretary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  that  might  not  otherwise 
be  served. 

Federal  expenditures  tor  manpower 
development  and  training  increased 
from  less  than  $60  million  in  1982  to 
$1.6  billion  for  1968,  and  have  remained 
at  that  level  since  then. 

The  bin  provides  a  basic  authorization 
of  $2  billton  for  fiscal  year  1972.  It  would 
take  effect  July  1. 1971. 

This  is  the  amount  which  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

The  bill  provides  that  that  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  divided  equally  among  the 
three  basic  parts  of  the  bill:  One-third 
for  the  State  and  local  manpower  train- 
ing programs ;  one-third  for  public  serv- 
ice employment;  and  one-third  for  the 
special  programs. 

For  fiscal  1973  the  basic  authorization 
is  $2.5  biUlon  and  for  fiscal  1974  the  basic 
authorisation  is  $3  bllUon. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  spedflc 
authorlaatlon  for  puWic  service  employ- 
ment, over  and  above  the  basic  authorl- 
zatloiL  This  additional  authorlBitlon  Is 
$750  mlUion  for  fiscal  1971:  $1  bUllon  for 
fiscal  1972;  $1.25  biHlon  for  fiscal  1973; 
and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1974. 

Present  programs  have  not  solved  the 
urgent  problem  of  JoWessness  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  fact,  the  problem  becomes  In- 
creaslngiy  worse  each  month.  This  bill 
addresses  Itself  to  the  immet  needs  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  as 
wen  as  the  problem  of  aerlouaty  inade- 
qiatte  public  services  In  oar  cities  and 
towns. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  coospoosor  of  the 
bin,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
oommittee's  recommendation  on  these 
Important  programs. 

Mr.  RUBSEUj.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  MIU.ER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tiiat  tt 

be  read-  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend  until  the  Senate  Is  in 
order. 
The  amiTid'"*"''  wiU  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  foUows: 
Strlka  "oot  be  lower"  from  Una  36  on  pa«a 
isa  and  "than  whloliever  Is"  Iro<n  Una  l  on 
page    US,   and   Inaert   In   llau   tharaof    the 
foUowlng:  "ha  auhatantlaUy  afluaj  to." 


Mr.  MHiER.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  referring  to  our  earlier 
ooUoquy  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  pointed  out  that  the  way  the  bill 
now  reads  would  permit  the  director  of 
the  program  to  set  wages  higher,  if  he 
wished,  than  the  highest  of  the  three 
categortee  set  forth  on  page  133.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  indicated  that 
this  was  not  the  intention  and  that  the 
Intention  was  that  the  wages  to  be  pal(l 
to  a  participant  be  substantially  equal 
to  the  highest  of  the  three  categories. 

My  amendment  is  merely  designed 
to  reoonl  the  intent  of  the  manager  of 
the  Wll  and,  indeed,  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa.  and.  I  trust,  the  intent  of  all  Mem- 
beis  of  the  Senate.  I  tnut  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  wUl  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  offered  a  corrective  amendment 
that  needs  to  be  in  the  bill.  It  Is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMXNT   NO.   ftlO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  910. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  tbeRxcoED. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  186.  &ft«r  line  8.  Uuert  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  aecclon: 

"Past   D — aacarr&aT's   BxerovtaaLXTOB 

"BBC.  4AS.  In  carrying  out  bis  reaponsiblU- 
tlee  under  tills  Act.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ixed  under  tliu  utle  to  provide  tor  Mrricee 
and  aetlTltlea  authorized  under  any  other 
part  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  RDSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  As  it  is  now  con- 
ceived, the  bill,  even  with  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  Senator  jAvrrs. 
has  certain  restrictions  on  services  for 
which  the  Secretary  can  use  funds  re- 
tained by  him.  This  amendment  would 
broaden  that  and  permit  him  to  use  these 
funds  in  any  program  under  any  of  the 
titles  as  a  supplement  to  titles  I  and  II 
or  as  the  prime  support  of  the  national 
functions  In  titles  IV  and  V. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes;  1  think  the  amend- 
ment ts  necessary.  I  had  thought  all 
•long  that  that  Is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vided, but  apparently  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage is  necessary. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  funds 
reserved  for  the  Secretary's  discretion 
otight  to  be  available  for  other  titles  of 
the  Mil  as  well  as  for  national  programs 

1  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment 

Mr.  OOiKINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
inyMll  1  minute.  I  might  uy  that  I  do 
m>t  Intend  to  call  up  my  other  two 
amendmenta.  and  I  wlU  have  no  (urthiv 
rollcalta  aflar  thu 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wtaeonaln 
t  am  through  for  the  day 

Tha  PRESIPTNU  OWCOt  The  flu»- 
lion  li  OS  Ml*<Ul*  10  U»  •mendnml  of 
ilw  anular  ttom  Cekmaa 

yiw  amendimal  wm  a«t«ad  lu 

«lit«*w»«T  wn   ei» 
Mr    JAVm    Mr    Pl«al«Mit.  1  nIX  up 
■If  I— iihimil  Mo  (If  aiid  Mfe  that  l> 


■nia    FnimiMwi'i    onTrm 

aamxtiamt  will  be  auiwl 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Recoki>. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  133,  strike  out  llnee  8  through  IS 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-Sac.  201.  The  Secxvtary  ahall  enter  into 
arrangementk  with  eligible  appiic&nte  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provl£loiu  of  this  title  in 
order  to  make  Oaanctal  aaalstance  available 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
Institutions  for  the  purpoee  of  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  In  Jotoe  providing 
needed  public  services  where  such  opportu- 
nlttea  will  be  accompanied  by  such  on-the- 
job  or  related  training,  educational,  and 
other  supportive  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  sltUl  and  occupational 
development  and  mobility  of  such  persunfi 
and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  other  employ- 
ment. Special  consideration  shall  lie  given 
to  the  provision  of  employment  opportunlUee 
for  unemplo>'ed  and  underemployed  persons 
who  have  participated  In  miinpower  train- 
ing or  em.ployment  programs  under  this  Act 
for  whom  employment  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available." 

On  page  123.  line  18.  strike  out  beginning 
with  the  word  "employment"  through  the 
word  "available"  on  line  33  and  Insert  in 
lieu  chereor  the  following:  "employment  op- 
portunltlee,  ooi-the-Job  or  related  training, 
educational,  and  other  supportive  services  as 
set  forth  in  section  301". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
agreed  to  a  limitation  of  time  as  yet  on 
this  amendment,  but  I  promise  the  Sen- 
ate that  It  will  not  take  me  more  than 
15  minutes,  if  that,  and  also  that  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  arrive  at  some  ac- 
commodation with  Senator  Nttsow.  to 
see  if  we  can  work  out  the  problems. 

I  should  like  to  read  my  amendment 
to  the  Senate  and  to  explain  why  I  have 
offered  it;  and  If  other  Senators  feel 
moved  to  comment.  I  will  be  very  grate- 
ful, because  this  Is  a  subject  which  trou- 
bles me  very  deeply. 

The  question  of  public  service  em- 
ployment, if  one  reads  the  bin  literally, 
would  make  one  teel  that  we  are  really 
writing  an  employment  program  which 
many  have  described  as  of  last  resort  or 
In  lieu  of  revenue  sharing  or  some  other 
concept  of  public  service  employment 
which  Is  not  necessarily  directly  related 
to  manix)«'er  training. 

This  has  worried  me  throughout,  and 

we  have  fought  It  uphill  and  downhill  In 

the    committee.    This    Is    one   question 

which  we  really  did  not  resolve,  and  we 

came  out  allh  a  provision  which  has  the 

capability  for  providing  many  such  lobs 

at  approximately  W.OOO  a  Job,  with  ona- 

thim  of  the  aggrcgaU  amount  approprl- 

atod  tor  thli  bUI  allOMiMd  for  pubUe  mpt- 

vlialtvtr  mair  b* 

Um   MNhortMllon 

lUiaid  Ml  Om  Mn,  wWcb  la  hi  adttUeo 

to  UM  attaeaUan 

My  immlmTT  whMh  I  «tU  r«*d.  In 
tu  prwMM  tam.  Is  •■  (Mn  to  M  «• 
rwUy  Uw  ««Hle  Mmw  mmpIwiwi 
McUM  et  ihH  Mn  t«  MMwavw  IralniM 
The  aM  Ota  tawrim  oi  a  IraimlMs— «liai 
u   ta  take  ih*  liMtlvMual  who  has  feevn 


trained  or  Is  being  trained,  give  him  a 
Qovemment  Job,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  offer  blm  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, but  always  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  fact  that  he  will  get  out  of  that  and 
Into  some  other  kind  of  regular  employ- 
ment. Now  legular  employment  could  be 
t)oth  pubUc  and  private.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  only  private.  So,  that 
is  the  key  question  Involved  here. 

The  need  for  public  service  employ- 
ment is  tmdenlable.  We  have  to  tie  some 
public  service  employment  Into  this 
measure  because  otherwise  we  have  no 
capstone  to  the  arch  of  training.  As  is 
so  often  the  case,  there  Is  no  Job  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  road. 

We  are  dealing  with  people  with  whom 
we  should  make  some  try  to  train.  More 
and  more,  a  good  deal  of  trainees  will 
go  into  Jobs  which  are  essentially  public 
service  Jobs. 

There  Is  an  enormous  deficiency — as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ar- 
gued— in  public  service  employment 
aroimd  the  cotmtry.  making  this  a  suit- 
able field  so  far  as  the  partial  objective 
of  a  manpower  training  program  Is  con- 
cerned. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  voted  against 
the  last  amentiment.  I  do  not  believe  in 
putting  a  tight  celling  on  Jobs,  as  to  com- 
pensation, making  them  second-class 
citizens  with  only  80  percent  of  normal 
compensation;  nor  did  I  wish  to  Impose 
a  time  limit  and  make  It  2  years,  6 
months,  or  something  else. 

There  are  protlsions  in  the  bill  which 
move  toward  what  I  have  in  mind.  I 
would  not  tvlsh  to  deny  that.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  yielded  that  much 
In  committee.  It  was  kind  of  him  to 
do  so.  I  will  refer  to  that  as  we  go  along. 
But  let  me  now,  within  that  framework, 
read  my  amendment  so  that  the  Senate 
may  understand  why  I  have  offered  It 
and  what  the  concern  Is  that  exists  In 
my  mind,  and  how  the  amendment  tries 
to  answer  it; 

It  reads  In  part: 

The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  arrange- 
menu  with  eligible  applicants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to 
make  financial  aaststanoe  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployad  persons  in  Jobe  providing  needed 
public  aarvicea  where  such  opportunities  will 
be  accompanied  by  such  on-the-job  related 
training,  educational  and  other  supportive 
serMceA  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  promote  ttie 
skill  and  occupational  development  and  mo- 
bility of  such  pereons — 

And  here  Is  the  significance  of  thla — 

and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  other  em- 
ployment 

I  repaat: 

To  enable  tbem  to  obtain  other  employ- 
nie*)l 

Mr  Praaldvnt.  now  the  mt  of  tha 
amandmant  is  not  malarial  lo  th*  mam 
poUil.  which  U  (hU  Shall  «•  wrlip  mis 
thi  cntaria  lor  puoitr  sarvic*  employ* 
imnl  a  prwflalon  which  •nobie*  iha  ••»• 
ratary  le  m^k*  it  traoaitmnal  l«a<li 
10  aaatailiuia  lalhef  than  nuaiiartly 
Um  mam  k*  for  an  uidnarouaato  nnoi 
tl  Uma  Or.  sliall  «•  laato  H  ••  H  la  ■so 
in  tit*  Mil  wliKh  aouM  anaW*  ilw  >a«n 
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tary  to  carry  on  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  for  persons  for  an  In- 
determinate period  of  time,  on  a  theory, 
similar  to  revenue  sharing.  There  la  a 
need.  Indeed,  I  am  a  stanch  advocate 
of  revenue  sharing.  There  is  need 
m  the  clUes  and  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  have  been  deeply  troubled  that  this 
bill,  which  is  essenUaUy  a  manpower 
training  bill,  may,  by  a  sense  of  Indlrec- 
Uon— and  the  Senator  from  WLsconsm 
is  not  trying  to  mislead  anyone— get  It- 
self into  the  revenue  sharing.  That  is  the 
reason  I  offer  this  amendment. 

The  bill  does  a  number  of  things  which 
move  toward  the  concept  which  I  have. 
The  bill  provides  on  page  122,  lines  9 

For  the  purpoae  of  providing  employment 
and  related  training  and  manpower  aervloee 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons, 


Accordingly,  in  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose, the  bill  does  pay  some  respect  to  the 
fact  that  a  Job  shall  Include  related 
training  and  manpower  services. 

The  siecond  thing  that  the  bill  does  Is 
to  reqiiire  as  one  of  Its  conditions — and 
this  was  Inserted,  incidenUlly,  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Paotrrv)  and 
myself— beginning  on  page  124,  line  21, 
Assurances  that  special  consideration  win 
be  given  to  the  filling  of  lobe  which  provide 
sufficient  proepecta  for  advancement  or  suit- 
able contmued  employment  by  providing 
oomplementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
■  ment  of  participants  to  employment  or  traln- 

r  ing  opportunities  suitable  to  the  indlTlduals 

3  I  involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
X  '  sector  of  the  economy,  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  akiilB  for  which  there  is  an  an- 
ticipated high  demand,  or  <C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  akUls,  .   .  . 

Finally,  on  page  126,  line  22,  the  bill 
requires: 

Procedures  pursuant  to  which  partldpanU, 
after  one  year  and  prior  to  the  end  of  two 
years  of  employmeat  In  Jobs  providing  pul>- 
lic  serrlcee  under  this  title.  wlU  be  inter- 
viewed and  their  employment  and  advance- 
ment prospects  reviewed  by  an  appropriate 
agency. 

And  in  the  event  that  any  such  partld- 
pant  and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that  the 
participant's  current  employment  situation 
will  not  provide  sulBdent  prospecu  for  ad- 
vancement or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment maximum  efiforu  shall  lie  made  to  lo- 
cate employment  or  training  opportunlliea 
providing  such  proepecu.  and  the  partici- 
pant shall  be  offered  approprUU  aaslstaoca 
in  securing  placement  in  the  opporttinlty 
which  he  chooses  after  appropriate  coun- 
seling: 

In  short,  we  have,  a*  It  were.  Upped 
otir  hat  to  these  concepts  However, 
tundamanully  unleas  we  provide  that  the 
conoapt  of  public  service  employment 
•hall  ba  «ianUally  transitional,  we  real- 
ly an  not  aeeoouillshina  anyihina  loo 
ntatarlal 

The  fact  rmtalna  thai  this  bill  could 
eraala  a  iwrmanenl  IM.tOO  Job  ynanm 
In  puMie  tarvlr*  eou)!©!™*""!  not  m 
MfUy   lalalod  u  iiainini     I   uaa  I 

-  oaaarlly     •4vlM«]r    TIM 

Mlah  It  u>  uamUM 
•U  r 


not  have  lo.  He  could  easily  make  it  the 
250  000-Job  public  service  employment 
provision.  That  has  worried  me  and 
that  is  why  I  propose  the  amendment  I 

I  shall  be  greatly  interested  In  any  re- 
actions Senators  may  have  to  my  amend- 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  following  his 
habitual  practice,  to  make  us  understand 
better  the  problem  which  is,  for  many  of 
us  a  lltUe  bit  in  the  esoteric  area.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  kind  of 
conscience  which  requires  him  tokoep 
our  noses,  as  well  as  his,  to  the  grind- 
stone on  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  agree  with  his  purpose,  with  this  ex- 
cepUon— perhaps  I  am  not  sure  I  dis- 
agree even  on  that  point— it  may  be  that 
I  do  not  understand  his  thinking  com- 
pletely—but In  the  Prouty  amendment 
there  is  a  provision  on  page  125.  lines  6, 
7,  and  8  that^- 

Nothing  In  thla  paragraph— 

And  that  paragraph — 
ahaU  be  construed  to  preclude  perMlDS  for 
whom  the  foregoing  programs  are  not  fea- 
sible or  appropriate 


I  wonder  If  there  would  be  some  way 
of  making  the  same  kind  of  exception 
without  destroying  substantially  the 
Senator's  objective  by  WTltlng  some  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  or  for  the  same 
purpose  applicable  In  his  amendment. 

I  am  thinking  about  older  peoplefor 
whom  a  great  number  of  public  service 
Jobs  would  be  available  in  the  area  of 
very  simple  tasks,  but  Important  tasks, 
such  as  raking  leaves  and  things  that 
people  sometimes  make  fun  of  but  ought 
not  to  because  we  aU  do  It  ourselves  at 
our  own  places.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  raking  leaves  or  cutting  grass 
or  doing  the  oUier  kind  of  things  which 
need  to  be  done  and  which  would  greatly 
Improve  our  environment. 

Would  there  be  some  way  of  providing 
that  work  so  that  the  older  people  would 
be  happier  and  more  content  in  doing 
such  work,  although  it  did  not  lead  to  a 
job  running  a  computer — and  I  am  Just 
saying  that  In  an  exaggerated  fashion. 
But  the  older  people  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Certainly  the  older  peo- 
ple would  not  be  precluded. 

Mr  CASE.  Why  would  they  not  be  in- 
cluded in  such  things  as  the  green  thumb 
idea?  I  would  be  very  happy  if  the  Sena- 
tor brought  that  out. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded because  they  shall  be  given  train- 
ing educational,  and  other  supportive 
iervicea  as  ma)-  be  necessary  to  promote 
their  skill  and  occupational  development 
and  mobility  and  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain other  employment  That  doee  not 
maan  that  if  they  cannot  obUln  other 
■nployment,  ihay  are  naceaiartly  cut  out 
o(  tha  program 

We  wUl  give  iham  tha  kind  o(  train- 
ing In  eoiinooUoo  with  public  ssrvloa  loba 
•MM  *o«M  aMbIa  U-m  to  fX  othor 
X  -nial  «aa*  Ml  ■••«  *•! 
ha  ba(T«4  eiaa  Ik*  mttm- 
MtarMUall 
I  pMMid  oal  ««MI  I 
lasMl 


during  which  they  can  be  employed  on 
the  Job.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
might  have  been  willing  to  limit  It  to  2 
years.  I  was  not  willing  to  go  along  with 
that.  ,    ., 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  obviously  If 
we  struck  out  that  clause,  we  would  be 
saying  that  there  would  be  public  servlee 
Jobs  accompanied  by  training,  and  so 
forth,  but  we  would  not  necessarily  point 
that  training  toward  the  capacity  to  get 
other  Jobs.  ^      ^        ,.    ,_ 

To  that  extent,  it  would  reduce  its  im- 
pact But  when  we  reduce  its  impact, 
we  reduce  the  impact  substantiaUy.  It 
does  open  the  door  to  the  pubUc  service 
employment  program  without  real  re- 
gard to  whether  anything  follows  after 
or  not.  That  is  substantiaUy  what  U  be- 
ing done  In  the  blU. 

It  is  the  one  point  with  respect  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
had  our  deep  differences.  I  am  still  not 
satisfied  to  let  it  go  at  that  without  some 
feeling  regarding  the  view  of  the  Senate. 
And  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  debate. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
would  be  very  helpful  to  me.  and  I  think 
to  many  of  us.  if  he  could  indicate  what 
other  kinds  of  programs  are  available  for 
the  older  people  who  do  not  really  need 
to  be  trained  In  order  to  rake  leaves,  cut 
grass,  or  do  a  lot  of  useful  things  around 
parks'  and  playgrounds,  such  as  super- 
visory work,  care  of  yoimger  people,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Certainly,  I  know,  because  I  know  tne 
Senator  from  New  York  so  well,  that  he 
U  for  that  kind  of  program,  but  he  does 
not  want  It  here.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No.  It  U  not.  I  am  for  that 
kind  of  program.  I  would  define  it  as  the 
degree  of  uperading  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose— taking  the  green 
thumb  concept,  of  older  persons— m  or- 
der to  learn  about  flowere,  shrubs,  time 
for  planting,  and  so  forth  and  be  much 
more  skiUed  In  terms  of  gardenmg  than 
if  they  are  older  persons  whom  we  give 
employment  to  rake  leaves,  and  so  forth. 
The  Senator  mentions  the  care  of 
younger  people.  That  is  a  technique. 
They  have  to  know  something  about  It. 
They  have  to  have  some  training,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  in- 
volved and  aome  actual  experience  in  do- 
ing it. 

I  think  the  examples  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator would  Include  related  training.  The 
committee  bUl  calls  for  related  training. 
That  Is  why  I  point  out  that  we  cannot 
fudge  away  thla  dltTerence  between  us  on 
these  grounds  There  is  a  fundamental 
question  Involved  with  the  Senate.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  authorise  ataentlal- 
ly— and  I  uaa  the  word  authortae  Ux  Ita 
strict  l««al  sense— 240,000  puMIc  lervlco 
jobc  Then,  a  good  Secretary,  aa  ooo- 
ira«»d  with  a  poor  BtcntMrf.  could  to 
all  of  tba  thlngi  poastWa  wttldn  adnlo- 
lattaU**  (llicratloo.  avalMMUr  •(  NWn- 
pttationa.  tha  cootracta  ha  Mbka,  and  ao 
forth,  Howavar.  ba  doaa  not  ha««  to  do 
that  Ba  tmit  ttaat  it  aa  a  Mnlahl  ><• 
pnaraa  far  SMM*  loba  UM  any  •• 
ha««  «rlM«  It       "'  **"  ■" 

Mdalt. 
Mr  CAM  Ml 
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there  Is  a  2-srear  limitation  and  the  em- 
ployee then  gets  off  the  Federal  paj-roll. 
That  Is  not  In  the  bill.  Under  no  circum- 
stance Is  It  In  the  bill. 

What  is  being  proposed  in  the  bill  is 
just  another  effort  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  goes  to  work,  whether  for  the 
local.  State,  or  Federal  governments,  all 
at  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  roy  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  i .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MiiSKii) .  U  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  aC  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon ),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Eaglitoh), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eisi- 
LAini),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr, 
EuxNiia),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdlbucht),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Ouvci.) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wasiiington  (Mr.  Jacssox).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr.  Ma(!NDS0ni  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
McCastht  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  McCliu-an  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGuj,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  MircAi-r) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Montoya'. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKs),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stxmnis  < , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ttdincs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Ellxkdo)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
TETOMiONi!).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GREPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton ) .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr. 
FoMci,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATCi ) .  the  Senator  from  New  Tork 
(Mr.  Ooosti^L),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MiTarHT ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Siotb).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mt7N9T<   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Tht;u<ohi>i  is  absent  on  ofBdal  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  MiniOT).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  i  Mr.  TirtmiiOTni )  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  El- 
LiNDO).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
'yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

(No.  309  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 39 


Allen 

Domlnlck 

Jnrtlfln   Idaho 

AUott 

Errtn 

MlUer 

Baker 

Fftnnln 

PMJBOn 

B«niiett 

Ortflln 

RubmU 

Boggs 

OuraeT 

Spong 

Byrt.  V» 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Ooolc 

HoU&nd 

Talmadge 

Oooper 

HoUlngs 

wmiaiua,Del, 

Curtis 

HniAkA 

Tounff.  N  -  D«k 

Dole 

Jord&n,  N.C. 
NATS— 43 

Alkeo  Hartke  PercT 

Anderson  Hatttetd  Prouty 

Bayb  Huglies  Proxmlre 

Bellmon  Iaouf«  Kandolph 

Bible  Javiu  Ribicoff 

Brooke  KeniMdy  Saxbe 

BunUck  ManafleM  Schwelker 

Byrd,  W.  Va        Mathla*  Soott 

Caae  UcOovem  Smith.  Ualne 

Church  Mclntyre  Symington 

Crmnston  krnnrt^i»  WtUlama.  N  J 

DcNkl  Nelaon  Tarborough 

Oore  Packwood  Young.  Ohio 

HarrLi  Paxtora 

Hart  Pail 

PRBSKNT  AND   GIVtNO   A  LIVE   PAIR.   A3 
PREVIOnSLT  RZOOaOED— I 


Sparkmau,  tot. 


NOT  VOTINO— a7 


Cannon 

Ora»eI 

UncK 

Cotton 

Jackaon 

Uundt 

Ba«l«tOD 

Long 

Uurphy 

Eastland 

Uagnuaon 

Uuakla 

Eilender 

McCarthy 

Smith,  m. 

Pong 

UcClellan 

Stennla 

Pul  bright 

UcQ9« 

Thurmond 

Gold  water 

U»Xe»U 

Tower 

Goodell 

Uontoya 

Tydlngs 

So  Mr.  Downick's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the  section 
of  this  legislation  dealing  with  the  op- 
portunities industrialization  centers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only 
section  of  this  legislation  which  enjoys 
near-unanimous  support  in  this  body. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  realize 
the  need  for  reform  of  our  Job  training 
programs,  although  I  have  some  reser- 
vations about  this  legislation  as  reported. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for 
some  changes,  since  our  present  man- 
power efforts  have  existed  for  7  years 
with  little  change  and  little  success. 

The  National  Manpower  Policy  Task 
Force.  earUer  this  year,  took  note  of  the 
situation  and  said: 

There  li  a  pressing  De«d  to  overhlut  ibeae 
categorical  and  dUJolnted  efforts. 

The  opportunities  industrialization 
centers  had  their  beginning  7  years  ago 
in  Philadelphia  under  tiie  dynamic  lead- 
eiship  of  a  local  minister,  the  Reverend 
Dr  Leon  H  Su'llvan.  Since  that  time. 
the  OIC's  have  spread  and  grown  to  the 
point  where  they  now  are  located  In 
about  90  cities  across  the  country. 

They  are  offering  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  opportunities  to  re- 
ceive counseling.  Jab  training,  and  other 
necessary  tools  for  entering  today's  labor 
mu-ketplaoe. 


I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion more  than  a  year  ago  to  officially 
recognize  tlie  opportutnues  industriali- 
zation centers  and  ottering  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  national  QIC  pro- 
gram When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAvnsi  Uitroduced  S.  2838.  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  No.  440  to  Insure 
Federal  support  for  the  OIC  concept. 

A  great  number  of  Senators  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  In  this  effort  and 
we  are  indebted  to  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin ( Mr.  NiusoN  I  held  a  hearing  on  the 
OIC:  and  I  believe  this  hearing  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  stimulating  that 
I  have  ever  attended  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

The  support  evidenced  for  the  OIC  at 
that  time  was  startling  Many  trainees 
from  OIC  programs  and  many  OIC  lead- 
ers from  across  the  Nation  came  to 
Washington  to  demonstrate  their  full 
support  for  this  self-help  community 
action  program. 

This  hearing  brought  forth  the  In- 
formation that  the  OIC's  offer  not  only 
the  best  Job  training  program  that  la 
available  In  the  Inner  city,  but  in  many 
cases  the  best  value  for  the  money.  OIC 
training  programs  cost  approximately 
11.000  per  trainee,  a  third  of  what  many 
Federal  programs  cost.  And  Job  retention 
averages  about  76  percent,  much  better 
than  comp€irable  programs. 

While  there  has  been  Federal  support 
for  the  opportunities  industrialization 
centers  on  a  clty-by-city  basis,  this  pro- 
gram can  grow  to  t>etter  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  with  Federal  support  on  a 
national  basis.  I.  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  strong  and  essen- 
tial support  to  this  very  Important  pro- 
vision in  the  manpower  bill. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  aa 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lalwr 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NxLaOH)  and  to  commend  him 
highly  for  his  outstanding  and  dedicated 
efforts  to  design  the  most  comprehensive 
and  forward-looking  manpower  legisla- 
tion  ever  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  my  committee,  the 
dlstlngulabed  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvna),  for  tils  able  leadership  and 
his  extremely  valuable  contributions 
which  are  Inconxirated  as  essential  parts 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
particularly  those  who  sit  on  its  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  are  the  Senate  experts  on 
the  manpower  needs  of  this  country. 

The  subcommittee  held  22  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  and  traveled  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  to  give  those 
who  could  not  come  to  Washington  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views.  Thus, 
the  subcommittee  was  able  to  hear  not 
only  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
other  high  governmental  officials,  but 
also  from  commimlty  leaders  and  persons 
who  run  the  manpower  programs  at  the 
local  level  and  from  individuals  who  had 
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gone  through  the  training  programs  and 
experienced  its  benefits  and  limitations. 
These  are  the  most  extensive  hearings 
ever  held  on  a  manpower  bill. 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  re- 
sulted from  these  hearing.'!  and  from  de- 
tailed discussion  In  subcommittee  and 
committee,  represents  the  combined  best 
Judgment  of  most  of  the  members  in  the 
committee  of  the  programs  that  can  pro- 
vide the  strongest  remedy  to  poverty  in 
this  country. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  major 
cause  of  poverty  in  the  ciUea  of  tills  Na- 
tion is  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. In  1988.  about  half  of  llie  25.4 
million  persons  in  poverty  lived  In  the 
metropolitan  areas.  This  figure  has  In- 
creased considerably  as  this  recession 
continues.  The  unemployment  rate, 
which  has  been  used  as  an  indicator  of 
the  incidence  of  poverty,  increased  from 
3.5  percent  In  Jiily  1969  to  5  percent  in 
July  1970.  This  tremendous  Increase  in 
unemployment  has  completely  wiped  out 
any  gains  that  liad  been  made  up  to  now 
by  »U  of  our  programs  to  decrease 
poverty. 

The  problems  of  the  poor  can  be  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  welfare  programs.  I 
have  consistently  supported  programs 
that  help  provide  some  of  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life  for  those  whose  Income 
falls  below  the  poverty  line.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  only  permanent  effec- 
tive way  out  of  the  poverty  rut  Is  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  training.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  provide  that  will  contribute  more 
to  the  dignity  and  self-esteem  of  an  Indi- 
vidual than  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
own  way  In  our  society. 

There  is  another  equally  compelling 
reason  for  my  support  of  this  bill.  Unem- 
ploj-ment  and  underemplojinent,  aside 
from  their  impact  on  the  Individuals  In- 
volved, are  a  continuing  drag  on  the  na- 
Uaaal  economy.  The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  in  their  publication 
entitled  "Training  and  Jobs  for  the 
Urban  Poor"  points  out  that  If  we  could 
Increase  the  average  productivity,  em- 
ployment, and  wage  rates  of  blacks  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  those  of  whites 
In  1988,  the  national  Income  that  year 
would  have  been  Increased  by  »34  bllUon. 
And  blacks  are  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  poor  in  thLs  country  There  are  about 
four  times  as  many  whites  among  the 
hard-core  unemployed  as  there  are 
blacks. 

A  major  thrust  of  this  bill  is  designed 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  na- 
tional economy  by  Increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  labor  force  and  utUizing  it 
more  fully. 

I  have  always  been  convinced  that 
money  spent  for  education  and  training 
of  our  citizens  Is  the  soundest  investment 
we  can  make.  Every  dollar  our  Govern- 
ment Invests  In  education  and  training 
programs  comes  back  many  times  over  in 
the  form  of  taxes  on  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  the  people  who  receive  the  train- 
ing. Under  the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  1 
authored  and  which  vras  passed  after  8 
years  of  hard  work,  the  Government  rea- 
lised a  return  of  eight  times  the  money 
It  pays  out  for  veterans'  education. 
This  manpower  bill  Is  another  invest- 


ment In  the  future  of  this  country.  It  Is 
an  investment  toward  dignity  and  sell- 
esteem  for  millions  who  need  a  Job  or 
need  additional  training  for  a  better  Job 
to  provide  more  lor  their  families.  It  is  an 
Investment  toward  the  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  our  welfare  rolls.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment toward  solving  the  social  maladies 
of  poor  health,  alienation,  crime,  and 
civil  disorders.  It  Is  an  investment  to- 
ward a  more  productive  Nation  where 
the  skills  of  its  work  force  are  utilized  to 
lis  highest  potential. 

Mr.  President,  as  author  of  a  number 
of  provisions  on  this  bill  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  cover  the  specific 
programs  on  the  bill  that  I  introduced. 
Following  the  passage  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  which  I  authored.  I  be- 
came increasingly  concerned  about  the 
Job  opportunities  of  the  persons  who  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  bUlngual  education  In  the 
public  schools.  I  found  that  moat  of  those 
from  my  State  whose  mother  tongue 
was  Spanish  and  who  had  a  limited 
knowledge  of  English,  wore  underem- 
ployed in  Jobs  that  had  little  opportunity 
for  advancement. 

The  employment  limitations  were 
based  on  artificial  impediments.  It  aU 
boiled  down  to  the  fact  that  these  per- 
sons had  difficulty  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  manpower  programs  that  we  have 
passed  to  alleviate  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, and  underemployment  simply  do 
not  reach  the  Mexican  Americans  who 
need  help  the  most:  the  unskilled  worker 
with    ■"("'"'»'    education    and    limited 

This  section  is  Intended  to  make  avail- 
able to  persons  with  limited  command 
of  the  English  language  special  bilingual 
programs  to  increase  their  opportunities 
for  employment  and  promotion, 

I  also  have  an  amendment  that  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use 
discretionary  and  reallocated  funds  un- 
der this  bUl  to  assist  oommunlUes  that 
are  victims  of  a  national  disaster  by  pro- 
rtdlng  additional  employment  to  carry 
out  public  services  needed  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

My  State  has  suffered  from  several 
disasters  this  year.  In  Lubbock,  where  a 
tornado  devastated  the  entire  Mexican- 
American  besTio  and  a  large  part  of  the 
business  section,  a  number  of  enrollees 
In  the  various  manpower  programs  were 
used  to  assist  the  authorities  to  recover 
from  the  immediate  emergency  situa- 
tions caused  by  the  tornado.  We  could 
have  used  this  type  of  assistance'  In 
Corpus  Chrlsti  and  all  the  other  areas 
in  my  State  that  were  also  damaged  t>y 
natural  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Nation's  ecoDony 
becomes  more  complex,  and  as  changes 
In  technology  t)ecome  more  rapid  and  far- 
reaching,  the  need  for  national  programs 
to  cope  with  manpower  needs  and  prob- 
lems becomes  (julte  obvious. 

This  historic  legislation  will  begin  a 
new  era  In  the  Nation's  effort  to  combat 
unemployment  and  poverty.  It  provides 
sweeping  reforms  In  which  mayors  and 
Qovemors  will  aasiime  major  reaponsi- 
bUlty  for  planning  and  operating  new 


comprehensive  manpower  programs 
which  wlU  meet  the  real  needs  of  citi- 
zens. It  also  provides  for  programs  by 
State  and  local  governmental  authorities 
to  provide  public  senlce  emploj-ment. 
Third,  it  provides  for  specija  programs 
operated  by  the  Secretary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  that  might  not  otherwise 
be  served. 

Federal  expenditures  for  manpower 
development  and  training  increased 
from  less  than  $60  million  in  1962  to 
J1.8  billion  for  1968,  and  have  remained 
at  that  level  since  then. 

The  bill  provides  a  basic  authorization 
of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  It  would 
takeeffect  July  1,1971. 

This  Is  the  amount  which  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

The  bill  provides  that  that  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  divided  equally  among  the 
three  basic  parts  of  the  bill:  One-third 
for  the  State  and  local  manpower  train- 
ing prograras :  one-third  for  public  serv- 
ice employment:  and  one-third  for  the 
special  programs. 

For  fiscal  1973  the  basic  autborisation 
is  $2.5  billion  and  for  fiscal  1974  the  basic 
authorization  is  $3  billion. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  specific 
authorization  for  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment, over  and  above  the  basic  authori- 
zation. This  additional  authorization  Is 
$750  million  for  fiscal  1971 :  $1  bllUon  for 
fiscal  1972;  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  19T3: 
and  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1974. 

Present  programs  have  not  solved  the 
urgent  protdem  of  JoUessneaa  In  our  so- 
ciety. In  fact,  the  problem  becomes  In- 
creasingly worse  each  month.  This  bill 
addresses  Itself  to  the  immet  needs  at 
unemployment  and  underemployment  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  seriously  inade- 
qittte  public  servicee  in  our  cities  and 
towns. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cODSponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
committee's  recommendation  on  these 
Important  programs. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  MILIiER.  Mr.  FresUmt,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
^"mL  _    „ 

The  PRB8IDINQ  OCTTCER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend  until  the  Senate  la  In 
order. 
The  ammdme^t  will  be  stated. 
The  amemlment  was  read,  as  follows: 
strike  "not  i>e  lowar"  from  line  36  on  page 
183  and  "tben  whlchevw  U"  from  Ua»  1  oo 
jMge    133,    and    Inaert    In    U>u    tixnal   tbe 
foUowlng     'De  aubatantlally  equal  to." 
Mr.  "Tr.T.iTB  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  referring  to  our  earlier 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  pointed  out  that  the  way  the  hOl 
now  reads  would  permit  the  director  of 
the  program  to  set  wages  higher,  if  he 
wished,  than  the  highest  of  the  three 
categories  set  forth  on  page  133.  The 
Soiator  from  Wisconsin  indicated  that 
this  was  not  the  intention  and  that  the 
Intention  was  that  the  wages  to  be  paid 
to  a  participant  be  substantially  evml 
to  the  hlgliest  of  the  three  categories. 

My  amendment  is  merely  designed 
to  record  the  Intent  of  the  manager  of 
the  bUl  and.  Indeed,  the  Senator  (rom 
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Iowa.  and.  I  trost.  the  Intent  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  tnut  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes:  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  offered  a  corrective  amendment 
that  needs  to  be  In  the  bill.  It  Is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  me.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNVICSXT    NO.   910 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  910^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RicoaD. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  186.  mi%n  line  8.  iBsart  the  tol- 
lowlag  naw  aecuoQ: 

"Past    D — SacBXT&KT'e    Bxafovvaxurra 

"Sac.  4&5.  In  carrying  out  his  nflponMblU- 
tles  under  ttila  Act.  the  Secretary  Ifl  autbor- 
l2ed  under  tbl3  title  to  provide  tor  lerrlcee 
and  acUvlUea  authorized  under  any  other 
part  of  tbla  Act." 

Mr.  ROSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  As  it  Is  now  con- 
ceived, the  bill,  even  with  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  Senator  jAvrxs, 
has  certain  restrictions  on  services  for 
which  the  Secretary  can  use  funds  re- 
tained by  him.  This  amendment  would 
broaden  that  and  permit  him  to  trie  these 
funds  in  any  program  under  any  of  the 
titles  as  a  supplement  to  titles  I  and  n 
or  as  the  prime  support  of  the  national 
functions  in  titles  IV  and  V. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  he  wfll. 

Mr  NELSON.  Yes:  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  neces.=»ry.  I  had  thought  all 
along  that  that  Is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vided, but  apparently  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage Is  necessary. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  fimds 
reserved  for  the  Secretary's  discretion 
ought  to  be  available  for  other  titles  of 
the  WD  as  well  as  for  national  programs. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  might  say  that  I  do 
not  Intend  to  call  up  my  other  two 
amendments,  and  I  will  have  no  further 
rollcalls  after  this. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  am  through  for  the  day. 

The  PRESIOrNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Aln:m>MENT  NO-  »1» 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  919  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  tunendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RecoBO. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  133.  strike  out  lines  8  tlirough  IS 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

'■Sac.  301.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangemeuta  with  eligible  applicants  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  utie  in 
ortler  to  make  awawf.i«i  assistance  available 
to  public  and  private  nonproUt  agencies  and 
institutions  for  tbe  purpose  ol  providing  em- 
ployment opportunltlea  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  In  Jobs  providing 
needed  public  services  where  such  opportu- 
tUtles  will  be  accoaipanled  by  sucb  on-the- 
job  or  related  training,  educational,  and 
other  supportive  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  skUl  and  occupational 
development  and  mobility  of  eucb  persons 
and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  other  employ- 
ment- Special  conslderstlon  shall  be  given 
to  the  provision  ol  employment  opportunities 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
who  have  .oartlclpated  In  manpower  tnUn- 
Ing  or  empioyment  programs  under  tbls  Act 
for  whom  employment  would  not  be  other- 
wise immediately  available-" 

On  page  133,  line  18,  strike  out  beginning 
with  the  word  "employment"  tlirough  the 
word  "avallahle"  on  line  33  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  tbe  following:  "employment  op- 
portunities. coj-the-Job  or  related  training, 
educational,  and  otber  supportive  aervloea  aa 
set  (ortb  Ui  Mcrtloii  301". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
agreed  to  a  limitation  of  time  as  yet  on 
this  amendment,  but  I  promise  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  will  not  take  me  more  than 
15  minutes,  if  that,  and  also  that  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  arrive  at  some  ac- 
commodation with  Senator  Nelsoh.  to 
see  if  we  can  work  out  the  problems. 

I  should  like  to  read  my  amendment 
to  the  Senate  and  to  explain  why  1  have 
offered  it:  and  If  other  Senators  feel 
moved  to  comment.  I  will  be  very  grate- 
ful, because  this  is  a  subject  which  trou- 
bles me  very  deeply. 

The  question  of  public  service  em- 
ployment, if  one  reads  the  bin  literally, 
would  make  one  feel  that  we  are  really 
writing  an  employment  program  which 
many  have  described  as  of  last  resort  or 
In  lieu  of  revenue  sharing  or  some  other 
concept  of  public  service  employment 
which  Is  not  necessarily  directly  related 
to  manpower  training. 

This  has  worried  me  throughout,  and 
we  have  fought  it  uphill  and  downhill  in 
the  committee.  This  Is  one  question 
which  we  really  did  not  resolve,  and  we 
came  out  with  a  provision  which  has  the 
capability  for  providing  many  such  jobs 
at  approximately  $5,000  a  job,  with  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  amount  appropri- 
ated for  this  bill  allocated  for  public  serv- 
ice employment — plus  whatever  may  be 
appropriated  under  the  authorization 
contained  In  the  bill,  which  Is  in  addition 
to  the  allocation. 

My  amendment,  which  I  will  read.  In 
Its  present  form.  Is  an  effort  to  tie  di- 
rectly the  public  service  employment 
section  of  this  bill  to  manpower  training 
and  the  concept  of  a  transition — that 
is,  to  take  the  individual  who  has  been 


trained  or  Is  being  trained,  give  him  a 
Government  Job,  tiecause  there  is 
nothing  else  to  offer  him  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, but  always  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  fact  that  he  will  get  out  of  that  and 
into  some  oUier  kind  of  regular  employ- 
ment. Now  legular  employment  could  be 
both  public  and  private.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  only  private.  So,  tliat 
Is  the  key  question  Involved  here. 

The  need  for  public  service  employ- 
ment Is  undeniable.  We  have  to  tie  some 
public  service  employment  into  this 
measure  because  otherwise  we  have  no 
capstone  to  the  arch  of  training.  As  Is 
so  often  the  case,  there  is  no  Job  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  road. 

We  are  dealing  with  people  with  whom 
we  should  make  some  try  to  train.  More 
and  more,  a  good  deal  of  trainees  will 
go  Into  Jobs  which  are  essentially  public 
service  jobs. 

There  is  an  enormous  deficiency — as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ar- 
gued— in  public  service  employment 
around  the  country,  making  this  a  suit- 
able field  so  far  as  the  partial  objective 
of  a  manpower  training  program  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  voted  against 
the  last  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  in 
putting  a  tight  ceiling  on  jobs,  as  to  com- 
pensation, making  them  second-class 
citizens  with  only  80  percent  of  normal 
compensation:  nor  did  I  wish  to  Impose 
a  time  limit  and  make  it  2  years,  6 
months,  or  something  else. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
move  toward  what  I  have  in  mind.  I 
would  not  nish  to  deny  that.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  yielded  that  much 
In  committee.  It  was  kind  of  him  to 
do  so.  I  will  refer  to  that  as  we  go  along. 
But  let  me  now.  within  that  framework, 
read  my  amendment  so  that  the  Senate 
may  understand  why  I  have  offered  It 
and  what  the  concern  is  that  exists  In 
my  mind,  and  how  the  amendment  tries 
to  answer  it. 

It  reads  in  part : 

The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  arrange- 
menu  with  eUgtble  applicants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tbls  title  In  order  to 
make  financial  asslstanoe  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofli  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions tor  the  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons  in  JotM  providing  needed 
public  services  where  such  opportunities  will 
be  accompanied  by  such  on-lhe-Job  related 
training,  educational,  and  otber  supportive 
services  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
skill  and  occupational  development  and  mo- 
bility of  sucb  persons — 

And  here  Is  the  significance  of  this — 
and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  otber  em- 
ployment. 

I  repeat: 

To  enable  tbem  to  obtain  otber  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  now  the  rest  of  the 
amendment  is  not  material  to  the  main 
point,  which  Is  this:  Shall  we  write  Into 
the  criteria  for  public  service  employ- 
ment a  provision  which  enables  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  It  transitional — leading 
to  something — rather  than  necessarily 
the  same  job  for  an  Indeterminate  period 
of  time.  Or,  shall  we  leave  It  as  It  Is  now 
in  the  bill,  wtiich  would  enable  the  Secre- 


tary  to  carry  on  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  for  persons  for  an  in- 
determinate period  of  time,  on  a  theory, 
similar  to  revenue  sharing.  There  is  a 
need.  Indeed,  I  am  a  stanch  advocate 
of  revenue  sharing.  There  U  need 
in  the  cities  and  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
to  do  something  about  It. 

I  have  been  deeply  troubled  that  this 
bill,  which  is  essentially  a  manpower 
training  bill,  may,  by  a  sense  of  indirec- 
tion—and the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IS  not  trying  to  mislead  anyone — get  it- 
self into  the  revenue  sharing.  That  is  the 
reason  I  offer  this  amendment. 

The  bill  does  a  number  of  things  which 
move  toward  the  concept  which  I  have. 
The  bill  provides  on  page  123,  lines  9 

tol2: 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  employment 
and  related  training  and  manpower  aervloea 
for    unemployed    and    underemployed    per- 


Accordingly,  in  Its  fundamental  pur- 
pose, the  bill  does  pay  some  respect  to  the 
fact  that  a  job  shall  Include  related 
training  and  manpower  services. 

The  second  thing  that  the  biU  does  Is 
to  require  as  one  of  lis  conditions — and 
this  was  Inserted,  Incidentally,  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  P«outt)  and 
myself — beginning  on  page  124,  line  21. 

Assurances  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  tbe  fllUng  of  Jobs  which  provide 
aufflclent  prospects  for  advancement  or  suit- 
able continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (Al  promote  the  sdvsnce- 
ment  ot  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  Individuals 
InTolved.  whether  In  tbe  public  or  private 
aeotor  of  tbe  economy,  (Bl  provide  partici- 
pants with  BklUs  lor  whicb  there  is  an  an- 
Uelpatad  high  demand,  or  (Cl  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-deveiopment  akUls,  .  .  . 

PlnaUy,  on  page  126,  line  22,  the  bill 
requires: 

Procedures  pursuant  to  which  participants, 
after  one  ye»r  and  prior  to  the  end  of  two 
years  of  employmeut  In  Jobs  providing  pub- 
Uc  services  under  this  title.  wlU  be  inter- 
viewed and  their  employment  and  advance- 
ment prospecU  renewed  by  an  appropriate 
agency. 

And  in  the  event  that  any  sucS  partici- 
pant and  the  reviewing  agency  and  that  tbe 
participants  current  employment  situation 
will  not  provide  sumdent  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to  lo- 
cale employment  or  training  opportunities 
providing  such  proepecu.  and  the  partici- 
pant sbaU  be  offered  appropriate  aaslstance 
In  securing  placement  In  the  opportunity 
which  he  chooeei  after  appropriate  coun- 
aellng; 

In  short,  we  have,  as  it  were,  tipped 
our  hat  to  these  concepts.  However, 
fundamentally  unless  we  provide  that  the 
concept  of  public  service  employment 
shall  be  essentially  transitional,  we  real- 
ly are  not  accomplishing  anything  too 
material. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  bill  could 
create  a  permanent  250.000  lob  program 
In  public  service  employment,  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  training.  I  use  those 

words  "not  necessarily"  advisedly.  The 
Secretary  could  hitch  it  to  training  In 
whatever  contracts  he  made.  He  could 
make  them  transitional  However,  he  does 
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not  have  to.  He  could  easily  make  it  the 
350,000-Job  public  service  employment 
provision.  That  has  worried  me  and 
that  is  why  I  propose  the  amendment  I 
have. 

I  shall  be  greatly  interested  In  any  re- 
actions Senators  may  liave  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  fcOlowing  his 
habitual  practice,  to  make  us  understand 
better  the  problem  which  is,  for  many  of 
us.  a  litUe  bit  in  the  esoteric  area.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  kind  of 
conscience  which  requires  him  to  keep 
our  noses,  as  well  as  his,  to  the  grind- 
stone on  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  agree  with  his  purpose,  with  this  ex- 
ception— perhaps  I  am  not  sure  I  dis- 
agree even  on  that  fwlnt — it  may  Iw  that 
I  do  not  understand  his  thinking  com- 
pletely—but In  the  Prouty  amendment 
there  is  a  provision  on  page  125,  lines  6. 
7,  and  B  that — 

Nottiing  In  this  paragraph — 


And  that  paragraph— 

shaU  be  construed  to  preclude  persons  for 
whom  the  foregoing  programs  are  not  fea- 
sible or  appropriate 


I  wonder  If  there  would  be  some  way 
of  making  the  same  kind  of  exception 
without  destroying  substantially  the 
Senator's  objective  by  writing  some  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  or  for  the  same 
purpose  applicable  in  his  amendment. 

I  am  thinking  about  older  people  for 
whom  a  great  number  of  public  service 
jobs  would  be  available  in  the  area  of 
very  simide  tasks,  but  important  tasks, 
such  as  raking  leaves  and  things  that 
people  sometimes  make  fun  of  but  ought 
not  to  because  we  all  do  it  ourselves  at 
our  own  places.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  raking  leaves,  or  cutting  grass 
or  doing  the  other  Und  of  things  which 
need  to  be  done  and  which  would  greatly 
improve  our  environment. 

Would  there  be  some  way  of  providing 
that  work  so  that  the  older  people  would 
be  happier  and  more  content  in  doing 
such  work,  although  It  did  not  lead  to  a 
Job  running  a  computer — and  I  am  just 
saying  that  In  an  exaggerated  fashion. 
But  tbe  older  people  would  not  be  pre- 
duded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly  the  older  peo- 
ple would  not  be  precluded. 

Mr  CASE.  Why  would  they  not  be  m- 
duded  in  such  things  as  the  green  thumb 
idea?  I  would  be  very  happy  U  the  Sena- 
tor brought  that  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded because  they  shall  lie  given  train- 
ing, educaUonal.  and  other  supportive 
services  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
their  skill  and  occupational  development 
and  mobility  and  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain other  employment  That  does  not 
mean  that  if  they  cannot  obtain  other 
employment,  they  are  necessarily  cut  out 
of  the  program. 

We  will  give  them  the  kind  of  train- 
ing in  connection  with  public  service  jobs 
which  would  enable  them  to  get  other 
employment.  That  does  not  mean  that 
they  would  l>e  barred  from  the  employ- 
ment offered  under  title  IL 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  first  discossed 
the  matter.  I  am  not  aborting  the  period 


during  which  they  can  be  employed  on 
the  Job.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
might  have  been  vrilling  to  limit  it  to  2 
years.  I  was  not  wUllng  to  go  along  with 
that. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  obviously  11 
we  struck  out  that  clause,  we  would  be 
saying  that  there  would  be  public  service 
Jobs  accompanied  by  training,  and  ao 
forth,  but  we  would  not  necessarily  point 
that  training  toward  tlie  capacity  to  get 
other  jobs. 

To  that  extent.  It  would  reduce  Its  im- 
pact. But  when  we  reduce  its  Impact, 
we  reduce  the  impact  substantially.  It 
does  open  the  door  to  the  public  service 
employment  program  without  real  re- 
gard to  whether  anyttalns  foUows  after 
or  not.  That  is  substantially  what  Is  be- 
ing done  in  ttie  bill. 

It  is  the  one  point  with  respect  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
had  our  deep  differences.  I  am  still  not 
satiafled  to  let  it  go  at  that  without  some 
feeling  regarding  the  view  of  the  Senate. 
And  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
would  be  very  helpful  to  me.  and  I  think 
to  many  of  us,  if  he  could  indicate  what 
other  kinds  of  programs  are  avaUaWe  for 
the  older  people  who  do  not  really  need 
to  be  trained  in  order  to  rake  leaves,  cut 
grass,  or  do  a  lot  of  useful  things  around 
parks  and  playgrounds,  such  as  super- 
visory work,  care  of  younger  people,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Certainly,  I  know,  because  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  York  so  w^,  that  he 
is  for  that  kind  of  program,  but  he  does 
not  want  it  here.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  It  is  not.  I  am  for  that 
kind  of  program.  I  would  define  it  as  the 
degree  of  upgrading  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose— taking  the  green 
thumb  concept,  of  older  persons— in  or- 
der to  learn  about  flowers,  shrubs,  time 
for  planting,  and  so  forth  and  be  much 
more  skilled  in  terms  of  gardening  than 
if  they  are  older  perscms  whom  we  give 
emplo>-ment  to  rake  leaves,  and  so  forth. 
The  Senator  mentions  the  care  of 
younger  people.  That  is  a  teclinlque. 
They  have  to  know  something  about  It. 
They  have  to  have  some  training,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  in- 
volved and  some  actual  experience  in  do- 
ing it. 

I  think  the  examples  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator would  include  related  training.  The 
committee  bill  calls  for  related  training. 
That  Is  why  I  point  out  that  we  cannot 
fudge  away  this  difference  between  us  on 
these  grotmds.  There  is  a  fundamental 
question  involved  with  the  Senate.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  authorize  essential- 
ly  and  I  use  the  word  authorize  In  its 

strict  legal  sense— 250,000  public  service 
Jobs.  Then,  a  good  Secretary,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  poor  Secretary,  could  do 
all  of  the  things  possible  »1thin  admin- 
istrative discretion,  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  contracts  he  makes,  and  so 
forth.  However,  be  does  not  have  to  do 
that  He  can  treat  it  as  a  straight  Job 
program  for  250,000  jobs.  The  way  we 
have  written  it  in  the  bill  permits  him 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  go  a 
little  further,  because  this  is  a  matter 
tbat  has  eonoemed  many  of  us.  WooM 
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the  Senator  consider  the  poeslbllity  of 
[Hitting  In  some  kind  of  language  which 
would  make  the  requirement  for  training 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son employed  to  absorb  It? 

Thlf  Is  a  kind  of  backward  way  of  say- 
ing It,  but  I  refer  to  something  of  that 
sort,  that  we  would  not  turn  anybody 
down  who  could  do  the  Job. 

Perhape  lefrtslattre  history  on  that 
point — if  the  Senator  will  not  keep  on 
insisting  that  he  has  to  sharply  differ- 
entiate between  this  and  that — might 
help. 

Surely,  everyone  can  Improve  some- 
what, even  If  It  is  only  by  way  of  time 
studies  which  would  enable  him  to  wash 
dishes  more  efDdently  because  of  fewer 
movements. 

If  the  Senator  Is  going  to  be  flejtlble 
enough  to  permit  that  kind  of  training 
and  to  qualify  them,  many  of  us.  I  think, 
would  be  much  relieved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
might  Just  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
really  came  here  today  to  present  this 
to  the  Senate  and  determine  Its  dis- 
position. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
cannot  agree  because  we  actually  had  the 
language  on  an  amendment  which  would 
do  what  the  Setiator  from  New  Jersey 
says.  However.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  the 
Senate  to  put  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 
If  It  is  generally  felt  here  that  there  Is 
no  visceral  feeling  about  the  way  in 
which  this  Is  set  up,  we  can  certainly 
tighten  up  the  language  and  agree  on 
that.  However,  the  principle  of  the  bin 
would  remain  essentially  as  it  Is. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  yielding.  Philo- 
sophically and  Ideologically,  If  I  can 
simpUfy  it 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  speak  so  that  I  can 
hear  him? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  want  this  matter  to  be  a  secret  be- 
tween the  two  of  us.  I  have  tried  to 
simplify  the  ideological  and  philosophical 
position  taken  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York — 
who  is  known  as  a  liberal — but  now  Is 
trying  to  take  a  little  more  conservative 
approach.  He  finds  himself  somewhat 
between  the  position  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  and  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who 
has  made  a  very  worthwhile  point. 

It  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  feeling  was  carried  a  little 
too  far,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  trying  to  bring  back  Into  this  program 
something  other  than  the  250.000  per- 
manent Jobs,  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  JAVTIB.  The  Senator  from  HUnois 
defines  my  position  precisely. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  In  other 
words,  some  form  of  public  service  em- 
ployment program  appears  necessary  and 
desirable.  It  is  my  feeling  that  such  pro- 
grams have  been  recommended  by  the 
Kemer  Commission,  the  National  League 
of  Citizens,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  other 
Ughly  respected  and  One  organizations. 
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However,  it  Is  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  such  a  program  will  be  of  benefit 
to  those  employed  and  not  simply  a 
means  of  providing  the  public  with  what 
may  be  termed  cheap  labor.  Por  that 
reason  I  feel  the  amendment  should  be 
supported.  I  hope  we  will  be  Joined  by 
the  Senator's  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  committee,  for  whom  we  have  such 
a  high  regard  but  who.  in  trying  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose,  carried  It  a 
step  further  than  the  Senate  was  willing 
to  go.  But  this  is  a  good  middle  course, 
and  I  stipport  it. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  thinking  as  hard  as  I  can  about 
this  amendment.  I  cannot  puzzle  out 
what  it  would  do.  Either  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  a  wit  that  Is  more  acutely 
honed  than  mine,  or  he  is  proposing  an 
amendment  that  makes  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

The  bill  carefully  provides  for  appro- 
priate training,  educational  programs, 
supporting  services,  and  assurance  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  fill- 
ing Jobs  that  provide  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement. However,  to  take  care  of  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  C«sr)  about  the  person  who  takes 
a  perfectly  valuable,  useful,  necessary  Job 
which  matches  his  competence  but  which 
may  not  provide  a  future  for  him,  we 
specifically  authorize  such  Jobs  as  well. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  unless  by  Its  wonling 
It  forces  a  person  out  of  public  service 
employment  at  some  stage,  even  though 
he  is  performing  a  valuable  Job.  by  the 
language  which  says  on  page  2,  "and  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  other  employ- 
ment." I  know  that  language  can  be  In- 
terpreted depending  on  who  is  the  law- 
yer and  who  Is  the  Judge;  but.  If  the  Sec- 
retary Is  against  public  service  employ- 
ment— as  the  current  Secretary  Is,  which 
is  his  right — it  would,  under  the  amend- 
ment, proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  be  perfectly  simple  and  valid  for 
him  to  require  that  every  public  service 
Job  must  enable  a  man  to  obtain  other 
employment  and.  therefore,  at  some  stage 
require  him  to  move  out.  That  Is  a  valid 
position  to  take.  I  do  not  agree  with  It. 
If  that  is  what  it  means.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

If  that  is  not  what  it  means,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  amendment  is  any  different 
from  the  carefully  devised  provisions  in 
the  bill,  provisions  which  the  Senator 
himself  contributed  to  greatly  in  the 
committee  drafting. 

I  have  Just  received  telegrams  from 
the  mayors  of  Atlanta.  Oa.:  Seattle. 
Wash. :  and  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago,  op- 
posing the  amendment  before  us. 

On  the  question  of  training  people  for 
a  Job,  I  would  like  to  point  out.  and  I 
wish  to  put  in  the  record  that  In  the 
Green  Thumb  mainstream  program,  a 
program  In  which  people  are  not  trained 
for  any  specific  Job  and  are  mostly  the 
elderly,  with  some  as  young  as  52.  63.  54. 
55.  and  others  as  high  as  83  years  of  age, 
doing  constructive  and  useful  work,  re- 
ceiving wide  acclaim  support,  and  ap- 
proval across  the  country,  from  this  work 
experience  there  have  been  696  Job  place- 
ments. That  Is  really  a  conservation  and 


park  improvement,  beautificatlon  pro- 
gram In  which  special  skills  were  not 
required. 

I  have  a  list  of  these  586  Jobs  which 
people  went  to  from  the  Green  Thumb 
program.  They  had  no  training  program 
at  all  except  the  experience  of  a  steady 
Job:  but  they  left  those  programs  and 
went  on  to  become :  printer,  mobile  home 
installer,  floral  worker,  boatbullder, 
landscaper,  fancy  shoe  stitcher,  diecut- 
ter,  alr-condltloning  mechanic,  produce 
clerk,  service  station  assistant  man- 
ager, building  maintenance,  truckdrlver. 
bridgebuilder.  highway  maintenance, 
tree  care  specialist,  estate  caretaker,  so- 
cial worker,  painter,  truck  helper,  waste 
paper  baler,  machme  operator,  sawmill 
worker,  meatcutter.  lumber  grader,  drill 
press  operator,  cabinetmaker,  shoe  Inker, 
boat  laminator,  general  laborer,  grocery 
cashier  checker,  sheetmetal  worker,  and 
so  fortli. 

There  were  585  Jobs  of  this  kind  gotten 
by  people  who  worked  In  the  Main- 
stream program  and  did  not  have  any 
training  program  at  all. 

So,  unless  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  to  cut  off  people  who  cannot 
go  from  that  Job  Into  private  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  see  what  the  amendment 
does  that  Is  different  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  analyzed  the 
situation  very  accurately.  If  the  words. 
"and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  other  em- 
ployment" do  not  mean  the  Secretary 
shall  administer  this  program  as  essen- 
tially a  transitional  concept — give  or 
take  the  usual  10  percent  for  older  peo- 
ple and  those  similarly  situated — then 
the  amendment  means  nothing  t>ecause 
the  other  things  are  already  provided  for 
to  some  extent.  That  Is  why  I  was  anx- 
ious to  get  the  point  of  view  of  my  col- 
leagues before  pressing  this  matter  or 
coming  to  some  accommodation  alwut 
it  »-ith  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  I  sense  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  would  like  to  come  to  some  ac- 
commodation with  my  colleague.  I  think 
we  can  accompUsh  what  I  have  in  mind. 

First.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  answer  a  few  questions  be- 
cause I  think  the  legislative  history  wUl 
be  Important. 

I  gather  my  colleague  would  not  wish 
to  argue  that  this  is  a  program  for  make- 
work  proposals — that  we  have  to  find 
work  for  people  and  make  work  for  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  perhaps  better  than  any- 
one else  in  the  room,  we  were  very  care- 
ful to  provide  that  the  prime  sponsor  in 
seeking  public  service  Jobs  had  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
there  were  necessary  Important  func- 
tions to  be  performed  In  that  commui»lty 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  that  are  not 
now  being  performed.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son, as  the  Senator  knows,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
we  are  making  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments pay  20  percent  rather  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  after  a 
year  each  man's  Job  has  to  be  evaluated 
by  the  mtrnpower  coimcll  to  see  what  he 
is  doing  and  to  see  if  opportunities  for 
Jobs  are  being  afforded.  The  Secretary, 
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under  the  law.  would  not  approve  a  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  until  it 
had  been  determined  that  the  work  Is 
needed,  and  the  local  government  agrees 
to  put  up  20  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Good.  I  think  that  Is  an 
Important  point.  The  Senator  also  con- 
templates a  sense  of  selectivity.  It  may  be 
that  older  people  who  receive  certain 
training,  even  if  you  train  them,  could 
not  do  anything  except  public  service 
jobs  and.  therefore,  it  Is  an  idle  gesture 
to  have  them  find  employment  when 
there  Is  none.  But  many  of  them  will  be 
employed  who  are  not  older  people.  The 
program  will  cover  young  people  or  mid- 
dle-aged people  who  could  make  another 
career  and  the  thrust  and  purpose  here 
Is  that  the  Secretary  wUl  be  selecUve. 

It  Is  not  lust  a  block  of  Jobs  he  hands 
out.  but  he  must  be  selecUve  in  pursuing 
the  policy  within  the  obJecUve  of  getting 
people  into  Jobs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  Is  the  way  It  shotild  be.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  very  well  the  Secretary  has 
considerable  power  in  this  respect  be- 
cause when  the  application  Is  made  he 
has  to  make  a  judgment  If  this  is  a  sound 
and  effective  program  If  he  wants  to 
Insist  he  could  say,  "I  will  not  approve; 
I  think  that  Is  a  sloppy  appllcaUon.  I 
will  not  approve." 
Let  us  tzike  an  obvious  and  simple  case. 
Suppose  there  is  a  handicapped  per- 
son whose  handicap  would  permit  him 
to  operate,  say,  an  elevator,  but  no  more 
difficult  job  than  that.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated— I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
anticipate — that  the  Intent  is  to  require 
tJiat  he  be  trained  lor  some  other  Job 
than  that  one.  since  that  Is  the  best  Job 
he  can  handle  with  his  physical  handi- 
cap— unless  there  were  a  Job  Involvtag 
the  use  of  his  intellect  to  which  he  could 
advance. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Of  course  not.  The  third 
point  on  which  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  In  respect  to  this 
matter  Is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  will 
have  enormous  discretion  becaiise  we 
anticipate  4  million  public  service 
Jobs  that  can  be  filled  with  a  necessary 
kind  of  employee,  and  we  are  providing 
250.000.  Would  the  Senator  feel  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  we  would 
expect  a  Secretary  to  seek  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  opportunities  which 
would  be  of  a  productive  character  so  a 
person  could  go  through  it  so  as  to  ulti- 
mately get  In  a  position  where  he  is  on 
his  own.  whether  public  or  private? 

In  other  words,  should  not  the  policy 
of  the  law  be  to  use  this  title  as  much  for 
that  purpose  as  possible?  He  could  not 
do  It  universally,  but  with  such  a  wide 
choice  of  250.000  Jobs  and  a  4  mil- 
lion market,  he  would  prefer  one  over 
the  other. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  assume  It  would 
be  to  give  this  person  the  fullest  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  utilize  his  abili- 
ties and  to  go  as  far  as  he  could  in  public 
service,  and  use  the  training  he  gets  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  accept  em- 
ployment, If  it  Is  available,  in  a  better 
position,  whether  In  public  or  in  private 
employment. 
Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  If  we  agree  on  those 


matters  then  the  very  brief  addition  of 
one  phrase  would  do  that,  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me.  and  that  Is  essentially 
to  leave  the  bill  as  It  is  but  to  Insert  on 
page  122,  line  12.  after  the  word  "per- 
sons"  

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OPFICEai.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlTginla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESfDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  mode  a  good  record.  I  think  the  Is- 
sue is  a  clear  one.  I  think  we  have  stated 
the  issue  to  the  Senate.  I  think  the  best 
way  to  settle  it  quickly— and  Senators 
want  it  settled— is  to  have  a  rollcall  on 
the  amendment.  So.  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senator   from  West  Virginia    'Mr. 
B-iTRD)  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NxLsoir).  I  ask  for  tbt  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  promise  to  take  2  min- 
utes myself,  and  ask  the  Senator  from 
WlscODSln  If  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
2  minutes  to  conclude  the  debate,  and 
then  vote. 
Mr.  NELSON    I  have  finished. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  2  minutes  to  sum  up  the  case. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  fundamental  Im- 
passe on  this  question  of  public  service 
employment.  Do  we  want  an  open  ended 
public  service  employment  of  250,000 
persons  or  to  have  it  wltbln  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  to  make  It  open 
ended  or  put  a  lot  of  restrictions  oei  It 
and  make  it  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 
Do  we  want  It  mandated  under  an  au- 
thority under  which  the  Secretary  wUl 
administer  It  as  ancillary  to  manpower 
training?  That  is  the  question.  If  they 
feel  that  It  should  be  ancillary  to  man- 
power training,  with  no  Ume  limitation. 
Senators  will  vote  "yea  "  on  my  amend- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand.  Senators 
want  to  leave  It  so  that  It  could  be  a  prop- 
osition which  merely  could  employ 
250  000  people  in  public  service  jobs  with 
the  United  States  paying  80  percent  of 
the  cost,  then  vote  "nay"  on  my  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuoBES).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Jswrs).  On  this  ques- 


tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  COOPER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative ) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKix) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  ••yea."  Therefore. 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  C«irao»i.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaolzioh), 
the  Senator  from  Mississiwjl  (Mr.  East- 
LAHn),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuuaicHT).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  OEAvrLi,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ii«ton  (Mr.  Jacksoh)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (.Mr.  Mackusok  > .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McC*«rHyi. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
CiSLUM),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McQiE),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montot»),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MosKiz) .  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Rossxu.),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stxmkis)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttbqios). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  JACKSOB)  would  vote  ••nay." 

Mr.  QREPFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cor- 
•roH).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
PoMO) ,  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATSH  and  Mr  FAirNDi  i ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  GooocD  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <Mr,  Murpbti,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smtth).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxs)  are 
necessarily  al>sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MowiiT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THTjanoHD)  is  absent  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr  Mdhbt  > ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murpht'i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  GooDXLLl^the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tbot- 
KOBD) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowEB)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  46.  as  follows : 
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JwTTS"   amendment  was 

Jected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  S.  3867. 
the  Employment  and  Training  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1970  la  one  of  the  moat 
significant  pieces  of  le^slatlon  to  be 
con-'iderer:  by  the  9l5t  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  its  passage  will  prove 
this  Nation's  dream  of  providing  not  Just 
training,  but  Jobs.  We  have  learned  very 
painfully  the  lessons  of  operating  exten- 
sive training  programs  without  guaran- 
teeing jobs  for  trainees.  Now,  the  Senate 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  on  a  solution. 
Hopefully,  we  have  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  in  fact  effectively  provide  Jobs. 

Of  equal  importance  is  that  the  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering  will  for 
the  first  time  guarantee  that  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  manpower  programs  that  here- 
tofore have  not  reached  them  at  all.  Also, 
the  bill  assures  a  focus  for  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  problems  and  needs.  These 
constitute  vitally  important  steps  in  the 
right  direction  of  including  farmworkers 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

ptTBUc  sancK  ucfloticxnt 

This  bill  contains  an  important  and 
long-overdue  program  of  public  service 
emplos^ment.  Close  to  5  million  Ameri- 
cans, mcluding  88.700  Minnesotans.  were 
unable  to  find  work  at  the  beglnnmg  of 
this  summer.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  but  who  are  now  paying  the 
cost  of  our  "through- the- wringer"  eco- 
nomic poUcies. 

Unemployment  in  Minnesota  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  31.000  since  the 
beginning  of  last  summer,  a  shocking 
rise  of  70  percent.  Meantime,  the  number 
of  Jobless  nationally  has  increased  by 
some  1.700,000  This  Is  not  only  an  in- 
calculable human  cost,  but  an  economic 
one  as  well,  with  our  economy  now  losing 
more  than  S40  billion  a  year  of  potential 
production. 

The  public  5er\lce  employment  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  build  upon  the  highly 
successful,  but  shamefully  limited  pro- 
grams such  as  Operation  Mainstream, 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  rural 
America  and  to  our  older  citizens. 

Too  often,  we  tend  to  think  of  unem- 
ployment as  a  problem  of  only  the  young, 
the  unskilled,  and  the  urban  worker.  In 
fact.  It  pervades  all  regions  and  all  agiS, 
and  may  often  be  crueleet  to  the  older 
worker  In  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

There  are  larse  areas  in  my  Slate 
where  persons  have  been  imemployed  for 
long  periods  of  time  and  have  no  pros- 
pects for  emplojrment  even  If  there  Is  a 


substantial  improvement  In  the  economy. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  relocating  these 
people.  There  is  work  to  be  done  in 
public  service  right  where  Uiey  are.  But 
the  State,  the  counties,  and  the  munici- 
palities, do  not  have  the  funds  to  put 
these  people  to  work  in  the  useful  en- 
deavors which  are  crying  out  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

The  public  service  employment  jobs 
which  would  be  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation would  fill  pressing  needs  in  the 
fields  of  health,  public  safety,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  waste  remov- 
al, pollution  control,  housing,  neighbor- 
hood improvement,  and  others.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pa>'  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
public  service  employment  programs 
which  would  be  developed  and  adminis- 
tered by  State  and  local  officials. 

Unemployment  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  to  befall  the  worker  and  one 
of  the  greatest  wastes  that  can  Injure 
a  nation.  Over  20  years  ago.  we  recog- 
nized the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  the  maximum 
possible  employment.  Today,  we  are  fall- 
ing tragically  short  of  that  goal.  The 
public  service  employment  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  help  get  us  back  on  the  track 
of  a  prosperous  and  growing  economy 
with  jobs  for  all  who  will  seek  them. 

BClCKAHT   AKD   SKASOTfAL    rARMWOKSXR 
PfeOVTSTOWS 

It  la  particularly  significant  that  the 
committee  bill  Incorporates  amendments 
I  proposed  last  spring  that  will  assure 
that  farmworkers  could  benefit,  for  the 
first  time,  from  our  Nation's  manpower 
program. 

The  Migratory  X^abor  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  engaged 
in  an  extensive  series  of  Investigations 
and  hearings  on  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  powerlessness.  In  addition, 
to  substantial  record  testimony  docu- 
menting the  farmworkers'  plight,  ve  de- 
voted  2  days  of  hearings  to  a  study  of 
farmworker  economic  and  manpower 
problems.  In  addition  to  a  detailed  series 
of  comprehensive  interrogatortes  re- 
questing basic  Information  about  the 
problem  that  we  submitted  to  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  we 
asked  for  responses  to  very  important 
questions  concerning  tills  Nation's  over- 
all policy  and  program  commitment  to 
farmworkers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  position  paper  explaining 
the  extent  of  our  investigation  into  these 
economic  and  manpower  problems  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
UnntANT  MAHPowra— A  SnniT  m  Econoutc 


{Hon:  The  8eiiftt«  SubcommlttM  on  Ml- 
^crAtory  Labor,  chaired  by  SenAtor  Walter  F 
Mondale,  wlU  soon  be  continuing  \Xm  bear- 
ings on  MigraDt  and  Seasonal  Pannworker 
Power leasDe&s.  To  date,  tbe  Subcommittee 
has  endeavored  to  obtain  a  broad  Introduc- 
Hon  to  varloui  problem  areas  by  hearing 
farmwortrers  themselvea  tell  of  their  o»n 
Uvea.  tb«tr  own  problems.  Wa  have  heard 
tcatlmony  ttata.  both  community  and  union 
organlzen  on  the  obstacles  to  tbelr  self-beip 


efforts  to  improve  tbelr  own  situation.  Wa 
have  explored  wtiat  really  happens  to  the 
men.  women  and  cbildren  that  are  con- 
fronted with  the  severe  ecoDomJc  and  social 
stress  of  migratory  farmwork  related  to  us 
in  our  earUer  hearings.  We  have  also  heard 
testimony  on  the  border  commuter  labor 
problem  and  the  severe  ecoaomlc  depression 
created  by  tbe  surplus  of  desperately  poor 
people  forced  to  accept  substandard  Uvmg 
and  working  coodlttona  along  our  borders 
with  Mexico.  The  Subcommittee  has  also 
studied  the  effects  ot  pesticides  on  farm- 
workers, and  examined  the  legal  problema 
and  barriers  faced  by  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers.) 

This  ftaff  paper  Is  to  serve  as  a  basic  docu- 
ment outlining  the  purposes,  scope  aod  In- 
tensions of  our  next  bearings  entitled  "Mi- 
grant Manpower— a  Study  in  Econmla 
Powerlessness". 

I.   XMTBDDDCnOH 

The  American  ecoaomlc  syst«m  Is  histo- 
rically based  on  consumer  sovereignty— we 
recognise  the  right  of  each  individual  to 
spend  money  and  make  purchases  which  beat 
satisfy  personal  preferences.  Americans  gen- 
erally have  a  voice  In  the  determination  of 
what  La  pruduccd  to  tbe  extent  that  they 
are  willing  Co  spend  their  Income.  This  sys- 
tem works  reasonably  well  for  everyone  ex- 
cept tbe  poor.  It  baa  failed  the  migrant 
farmworker;  in  fact,  the  migrant  i*  ex- 
cluded from  the  mainstream  of  our  economic 
system.  Because  their  Uicome  Is  low,  they 
have  only  limited  participation.  Tbelr  power 
to  affect  tbe  system  Is  severely  restricted. 

Mlgranu  have  lUUe  or  no  income;  Chelr 
ability  to  earn  Is  Impaired;  and  their  stream 
of  earnings  Is  sporatlc  and  uncertain.  More 
Important,  however,  they  lack  or  are  denied 
the  ability  to  control  their  Income.  tJnem- 
ployment  and  underemployment  Is  higb. 
Tbelr  ability  to  Increase  their  economic 
power  is  restricted.  Information  about  Jobs 
la  lUnlled  and  faulty.  Skm  and  ability,  edu- 
cational and  motivational  levels  are  low. 
The  demand  for  their  services  in  agriculture 
Is  dlmlnlEhlng.  Benefits  of  government  pro- 
grama  designed  to  raise  Income  and  make  It 
more  certain  now  and  In  the  future  are 
limited  or  denied.  Instead  of  controlling  tbe 
economic  system,  the  system  controls  them. 

The  Subcommittee  will  probe  the  causes 
of  tbis  tenuous  economic  position  of  migra- 
tory farmworkers.  We  hope  to  carefully  assess 
In  detail  the  extent  and  nature  of  their 
economic  poverlessneas.  Only  when  we  know 
the  specific  causes  and  the  scope  of  the 
economic  powerlessness  of  migratory  farm- 
workers can  we  serlouslv  attempt  to  BUggeot 
remedies  for  tbe  Bttuatton.  Only  with  more 
complete  knowledge  and  understanding  can 
we  hope  &o  guarantee  to  migratory  farm- 
workers tbe  indlvdual  sovereignty  in  otir 
economy  to  wblch  they  are  entitled. 

11.  WHO  AKC  TKB  CCOHOMICALLT  POWZaLSSS  AMD 

WHO  KiGHT  ac  tN  THX  rxTTuae? 

Far  years.  Interest  has  been  centered  on 
the  labor  market  problems  of  migratory 
workers  with  only  peripheral  attention  paid 
to  a  cnmprehenslre  analysis  of  who  are  mi- 
i»rant  workers,  and  what  constltutee  ml- 
grancy.  The  Subcommittee  will  Investigate 
various  deflnltlona,  rationale,  and  ramlQca- 
tlons  of  migrant  work.  In  preparation  for  an 
eiEhiiustive   analysis   of   migrant   manpower. 

Under  vartovs  definlttons.  the  Subcommit- 
tee Is  Interred  In  the  number  of  migrant 
workers,  and  informntton  with  wblcb  to  ac- 
cu-ately  describe  this  class  of  worker.  Wc  are 
Interested  in  dcmsgraphlc  data  such  sa  age. 
sex.  marital  status,  educational  level,  skill, 
and  ability  levels.  Data  on  family  size,  chil- 
dren s  school  status,  other  household  workcra 
(and  thetr  demographic  charactertstlca) ,  par- 
ents' occupation,  and  place  of  residence  are 
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also  important.  We  reallae  some  of  these  data 
are  already  available  but  In  various  forms 
and  various  places. 

The  Subcommittee  seeks  to  compile  a 
working  report  for  itself  and  others  dealing 
with  migratory  labor.  Including  data  not 
only  representative  of  the  present  migratory 
working  force,  but  also  Indicative  of  past  and 
possible  future  trends  in  the  slxe  and  demo- 
graphic composition  of  this  group.  At  tbe 
same  time  we  will  Investigate  the  accuracy  of 
this  date,  the  methods  oX  coUectlon  and  com- 
pUaUon.  We  wlU  also  Isolate  those  areas 
where  no  data  exUts.  and  question  this 
dearth  ot  Information. 

in-      ECONOKIC     POWTtLISSKBSS      SPlCinCALLT 


Low  earnings  with  sporatlc  and  meager 
emplovment  experience  document  the  eco- 
nomic powerlessness  of  migratory  farmwork- 
ers. But  bow  low  are  the  earnings,  how  spo- 
radic and  meager  Is  the  employment  experi- 
ence? Again,  some  data  are  available,  but 
where  are  they,  bow  accurate  are  they,  and 
why  haven't  more  data  been  ooUocted? 

The  Subcomjnlttee  will  collect  and  appraise 
specific  information  on  the  economic  power- 
lessness of  migratory  farm  labor,  and  iden- 
tify data  necessary  but  not  available  to  ef- 
fectively analvM  the  migratory  farm  labor 
market.  Wc  seek  to  Identify  the  level  and 
variability  of  earnings  for  heads  of  migrant 
famlllef)  and  other  household  workers  as  re- 
lated to  such  variables  as  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural  Jobs. 
value  of  perquisites,  other  sources  of  Income. 
tvpe  and  amount  cf  withholding,  snd  type 
of  payment   (hourly,  plecerate.  or  salary). 

The  Buboommlttee  also  seeks  to  identify 
the  employment  and  unemployment  pat- 
terns of  migratory  farmworkers.  I>at*  on  the 
number,  typo,  duration,  location,  and  chron- 
ology of  farm  and  nonfarm  Jobs,  and  the 
hours  of  work.  varlabUlty  of  hours,  and  avail- 
ability of  employment  for  other  household 
members  for  each  such  Job  are  necessary. 
Specific  unemployment,  underemployment 
and  eubemployment  data  are  also  In  order 
for  a  labor  market  analysts:  the  irequeney, 
duration.  loc*tlons  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
part-time  work  available  and  sources  of  ad- 
ditional Income  for  these  periods  of  Jobless- 
nes.s. 

Comparative  data  on  characteristics  of  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  workers  would  con- 
tribute to  the  analysis  as  would  compara- 
tive earnings  and  employment  data  for  mi- 
gratory and  nonmlgratoiy  workera  in  agri- 
culture. Of  course,  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  past,  and  projected  future  employment 
and  eanalngs  of  migratory  farmworkers  must 
also  be  constructed. 

IV.   THE    CADBES   OF  ■COMOIUC   POWBU.XaaW»aB 

An  analysis  of  migrant  economic  power- 
lessness tiiat  consists  only  of  a  tbeoretlcal 
overview  of  the  migrant's  pllgbt  In  relation 
to  our  economy  generally  (I  above),  a  col- 
lection of  relevant  demographic  date  and 
specification  of  areas  where  date  Is  sorely 
needed  (It  above  1.  and  a  definition  of  the 
so  readUy  apparent  manlfeeUtlona  of  eco- 
nomic powcrleamesB  (HI  above)  Is  neces- 
sarily inoomplete  without  an  effort  to  define 
what  the  causei  of  the  economic  powerless- 
ness might  be. 

If  anything  Is  indicative  of  migrant  eco- 
nomic powerleaaaess.  it  la  that  no  sarloua 
consideration  has  been  given  to  a  soplilsU- 
cated  analysis  of  the  causes  of  continued 
powerlewsnesa.  This  explains,  at  least  to 
part,  why  this  Nation  appears  to  have  no 
overall  economic  or  manpower  policy  to  af- 
fect change  to  the  economic  ooodltlon  of 
migrants. 

Only  by  attempting  to  pinpoint  and  define 
tbe  causes  can  we  work  toward  solution  of 
the  problem.  Perhaps  one  benefit  of  our  effort 
win  be  to  Btlmolate  public  and  private  re- 
sources to  assign  priorities  to  one  or  more 


c*usc«.  In  order  that  this  Nation  can  pro- 
claim and  implement  a  conmiltment  to  m- 
oorporatlng  mlgranu  into  the  mainstream  of 
tbe  American  economic  life. 

While  any  efforts  to  assign  one  or  more 
reasons  for  powerlessness  may  be  speculative. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  shortcomings  of 
available  demographic  earnings,  and  employ- 
ment date,  several  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered and  are  worthy  of  further  Investiga- 
tion: 

1.  What  Is  tbe  effect  of  the  open  bonder 
policy  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Stetes. 
{Its  dimensions  already  set  forth  in  the 
Subcommittee's  hearings  of  May  21  and  22, 
1969),  upon  such  problems  as:  a)  the  re- 
dundancy of  the  labor  supply:  b>  the  de- 
preesed  living  and  working  conditions  In  bor- 
der areas:  c)  the  need  for  American  residents 
along  the  border  to  migrate  north  in  search 
of  better  paying  Jobs;  and  d)  the  entire  Na- 
tional farm  labor  and  niral  economy? 

2.  To  what  extent,  if  any.  does  a  lack  of 
adequaU  labor  market  infortnatUm  limit 
farmworkers'  opportunities  to  find  Jobs  and 
to  increase  earnings?  Are  Federal  and  stete 
governments  properly  administering  present 
programs,  and  assuming  future  responsibil- 
ities for  improving  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation? To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  Federal 
and  stete  government  programs  encourage  an 
oversupply  of  labor  which  creates  low  earn- 
ings and  unemployment — economic  power- 
lessness? 

3.  How  does  the  lack  of  better  fob  oppor- 
tunitiei  both  wltbln  and  without  the  agri- 
culture industry,  relate  to  the  ability  or  In- 
ability of  farmworkers  to  get  more  secure 
and  more  higher  paying  Jobs?  What  has  been 
done,  and  what  Is  proposed  by  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  to  improve  Job  oppor- 
ttmltles? 

4.  Are  worker  attitude*  a  factor  that  per- 
petuates powerlessness? 

5.  What  will  bo  the  future  dcTnand  for 
farmwortif  UntU  we  can  more  aoctirately  de- 
termine the  changing  levels  of  demands  and 
requirements  for  employees,  particularly  In 
the  faoe  of  increasing  me^ianixation.  will 
the  migrants  continue  to  be  faced  with  un- 
expected and  unannounoed  unemployment? 
In  view  of  the  substantial  government  re- 
sources that  are  devoted  to  feaalblllty  studies 
of  mechanization,  is  the  government  ade- 
quately funding  studies  of  the  impact  of 
mechaniJMtlon  on  tbe  economic  well-betog 
of  the  farmworker? 

6.  To  what  extent  do  emplojfer  attitudes 
contribute  to  continued  powerlessness?  What 
methods  have  been  developed  to  more  di- 
rectly define  and  change  negative  attitudes 
and  peroeptlona  atwut  migratory  labor?  Why 
do  most  fanners  and  growers  continue  to 
oppose  extension  of  basic  social  and  worker 
benefit  legislation  to  farmworkers?  Why  are 
practices  of  discrimination  based  on  age.  sex, 
race,  and  mlgrancy  still  evident  In  employ- 
ment policies? 

7.  TO  what  extent  Is  economic  powerloss- 
ness  a  factor  of  poor  utorker  aWUtf,  or  low 
skill  levels,  and  Inadequate  edueetfonol 
levelaf 

B.  Parmworkers  hare  tradltlonaUy  been 
either  excluded,  or  at  beet  only  minimally 
Included,  within  every  major  sodaj  and 
worker  benefit  program  enaoted  Into  law. 
Additionally,  farmworkers  are  often  unfamil- 
iar with  program  benefits,  or  basic  civil 
rights,  such  ad  voting,  that  might  be  stkU- 
able.  To  what  extent  is  this  excltuion  from 
tbe  American  mainstresjn  a  cause  or  a  re- 
sult of  continued  economic  powerlessneeaT 

9.  The  government  projects  a  steadily  di- 
minishing yearly  need  for  migrant  farm- 
workers. What  policies  tiave  been  developed, 
and  what  efforts  lo  implement  thoee  policies 
has  tbe  government  made  in  the  area  of 
rural  to  tirban  migration,  and  retocoHon  and 
reKttlement  programs?  Are  additional  ef- 
forts neeeesary? 


10.  To  what  extent  ta  the  exclusion  fpoea 
leglslaUon  protecting  tbe  right  to  organlEe 
and  encouraging  collective  bargaining  a 
cause  of  continued  economic  powerlessnesfi? 

11.  What  Is  the  relationship  to  the  insti- 
tution of  mlgrancy.  and  those  factors  which 
cause  It.  to  overall  poverty  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  two 
aignlficant  conclusions  can  be  diawn 
from  our  hearings.  First,  not  only  do 
farmworkers  not  coimt,  but  they  are  not 
even  coimted.  That  migrants  do  not 
count  is  indicated  by  their  position  on 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder 
and  their  almost  total  exclusion  from 
legislative  and  administrative  programs 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  leveL 
They  have  practically  no  way  of  moving 
into  the  economic  mainstream  of  titue 
Nation,  and  with  few  exceptions,  ther 
have  neither  the  political  or  economic 
power  to  Improve  their  status.  Worse 
yet,  and  in  view  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  this  exclusion  from  soclaJ  and 
worker  benefit  ]r>rograms,  migrants  are 
not  counted.  There  is  a  dearth  of  demo- 
graphic and  other  statistics  that  are 
routinely  collected  on  all  other  segments 
of  the  population.  Such  data  is  practi- 
cally nonexistent  for  the  populatton 
group,  and  seriously  hampers  dev^op- 
ment  of  quality  programs  relevant  to 
farmworker  needs. 

Second,  it  was,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, admitted  by  the  Xtepartments  of 
Ijabor  and  Agriculture  that  there  are  no 
effective  manpower  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

The  bill  presently  under  consideration 
constitutes  an  Important  first  step  in  as- 
suring  that  farmworkers  will  finally  be 
able  to  particulate  In  these  important 
manpower  programs. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  over  1,000.000 
migrant  farmworkers  and  their  familiee 
will  have  an  c^wrtunlty  to  benefit  from 
Federal  manpower  legUlation,  for  their 
special  needs  are  specifically  recognlied 
under  the  provisions  of  title  V-C  of  S, 
3867.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
estimated  that  well  over  1.000.000  farm- 
workers and  family  members  are  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  of  the  Migrant  Health 
Program  m  1S67-1968.  Mr.  Presideat.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statistics 
Indicating  tbe  location  by  States  of  these 
migrant  families  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AGRICULTURAL  MIGRANTS  (ft  TVt  UNITED  STATES- 
COMPILATION.  BY  STATES,  OF  COITNTIES  HAVING  Af- 
PROXIHATaY  100  OR  MORE  SEASONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
WOAKERS  AND  NONWORKIMC  FAMILY  DEPENDENTS 
THAT  EITHER  MIGRATED  INTO.  OR  RESIDED  IN.  THE 
ARCA  AT  SOME  POINT  DURINC  1967-a 
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Mr  MONDALE.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  addition  to  Its  estimates 
ttiat  over  2H  million  persons  performed 
farmwork  lart  year  lor  wages,  reports 
that  its  estimates  of  over  250.000  migrant 
farmworkers  does  not  include  a  count 
of  all  family  members,  totaling  over  1 
million,  that  would  stand  directly  to 
gain  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  that  In  19«9  there  were 
about  1  million  seasonal  farmworkers — 
defined  as  those  working  at  least  25  days 
but  less  thaJi  149  days— who  averaged 
only  about  59  days  of  faimwork  a  year, 
and  about  80  days  of  nonfarmwork. 

Among  these  seasonal  workers  are 
over  250,000  migrant  workers — not 
counting  over  1  million  family  members 
and  dependents — who  worked  129  days. 
78  at  farmwork  at  which  they  earned 
8891  a  year,  and  50  days  at  nonfarm- 
work. The  tragedy  of  these  figures  Is  not 
only  the  low  wages  earned  for  actual 
work  performed,  but  that  at  best  these 
workers  were  unemployed  for  about  50 
pereent  of  the  time,  and  many  suffered 
even  higher  unemployment. 

Cangresslonal  hearings,  especially  by 
the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  have 
shown  that,  while  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  has  worked  reasonably  weU 
for  everyone  except  the  poor.  It  has  abys- 
mally tailed  the  migrant  farmworker. 
In  fact,  the  migrant  is  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  mainstream  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  He  is  only  a  limited  par- 
ttdpant  In  manpower  programs  today. 


and  his  power  to  participate  in,  affect, 
or  Improve  present  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  programs  Is  severely 
restricted. 

Migrants  have  little  or  no  Income :  their 
ability  to  earn  is  Impaired:  and  their 
stream  of  earnings  is  sporadic  and  un- 
certain. More  important,  however,  they 
lack  or  are  denied  the  ability  to  control 
their  Income.  Unemployment  is  high,  and 
subemployment  and  underemployment 
are  pervasive.  Their  abUlty  to  Increase 
their  economic  power  is  restricted.  In- 
formation about  Jobs  is  limited  and 
faulty :  skill,  ability,  educational  and  mo- 
tivational levels  are  low.  The  demand  for 
their  services  in  agriculture  Is  diminish- 
ing due  to  developing  technology  and 
mechanization.  Benefits  of  Qovemment 
programs  designed  to  raise  income  and 
make  It  more  certain  now,  and  In  the 
future,  are  limited  or  denied.  Instead  of 
controlling  the  economic  system,  the  sys- 
tem controls  them. 

It  is  therefore,  not  surprising  that  res- 
idents of  rural  areas  lag  far  behind 
those  in  cities  in  employment,  income. 
schooUng.  housing,  and  health  care  The 
unemployment  rate  of  agricultural  work- 
ers In  view  of  the  very  nature  and  season- 
ality of  the  work  Is  very  high  for  workers 
In  other  industries.  Farmworkers  had  a 
median  yearly  Income  of  less  than  tl.OOO 
In  1968.  compar«l  with  city  Income  of 
close  to  17,000.  Farmworkers  had  an  av- 
erage of  6.9  years  of  schooling  in  1968, 
comtiared  with  12.2  years  for  all  men 
workers.  The  data  on  rural  health  Is  In 
like  vein. 

The  need  for  the  farmworker  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  thus  well  docu- 
mented. The  bill,  bednnlng  at  section 
521.  states  the  congressional  findings  and 
declaration  of  policy  in  establishing  this 
title,  and  section  522  establishes  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  an  Ofnce  of  Mi- 
grant and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
power Programs. 

Section  623  provides  that  funds  avail- 
able for  this  part  shall  be  expended  for 
programs  and  activities  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  part,  including  but 
not  limited  to  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  eligible  applicants 
under  other  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
Secretary  shall  reserve  fimds  for  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
members  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families — over  1  million— to  total 
low-income  population.  Before  approv- 
ing financial  assistance  imder  this  part, 
the  Secretary  must  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  evaluation  by  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Farmworker  Manpower  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  that  persons 
broadly  representative  of  the  population 
to  be  served  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  under  this 
part. 

The  bill  will  assure  an  opportunity  for 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  to  ob- 
tam  their  fair  share  of  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  permit  and  encourage  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  our  human  re- 
sources It  will  guarantee  an  equitable 
allocation  of  funds  for  migrant  man- 
power programs  under  all  of  the  bill's 
provisions.  Thus,  migrant*  will  benefit 
both  from  the  manpower  services  and 


public  service  employment  programs.  An 
OfOce  of  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
worker Manpower  Programs  will  be  es- 
tablished In  the  Labor  Department  to 
administer  these  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  problems  of  ml- 
grancy.  Because  of  the  Interstate  char- 
acter of  this  problem,  it  is  especially  Im- 
portant to  have  a  single  office  at  Federal 
level    with    which    public    and    private 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  can  work. 
For  a   variety   of   reasons,   including 
their  economic  and  political  powerless- 
ness.  farmworkers  have  been  excluded, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  from  major  social 
and  worker  benefit  programs.  Tlie  bill 
should  also  lead  the  way  toward  correct- 
ing this  injustice.  It  provides — section 
534 — for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
power to  focus  manpovrer  programs  on 
farmworkers,  as   well  as   to  prepare  a 
yearly  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
causes  and  possible  remedies  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  manpower  problems  of  farm- 
workers. Section  526  sets  fortli  the  duties 
of  the  council  to  advise  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  migra- 
tory agriculture  labor,  and  the  Council 
will  be  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  agricultural  Industry,  farmworkers, 
experts  in  the  fields  of  rural  health,  edu- 
cation, and  housing  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials — section  534. 

The  Council  is  directed — section  626 — 
to  Investigate  various  aspects  of  migrant 
work  and  develop  demographic  Inf  orma- 
Uon  with  which  to  accurately  describe 
this  class  of  worker.  Including  an  aruJ- 
ysls  of  who  are  migrant  workers,  and 
what  constitutes  mlgraiicy.  Data  Indica- 
tive of  past  and  projected  trends  in  the 
size  and  demographic  composition  and 
comparative  employment  and  earnings 
records  of  this  group  will  be  sought  The 
effect  of  the  open  border  policy  between 
Mexico  and  the  Onlted  States  on  farm- 
worker economic  and  manpower  prob- 
lems will  be  studied. 

The  Council  wlU  also  identify,  collect, 
and  appraise  specific  InformatJon,  un- 
fortunaUly  not  yet  available,  neceaaary 
to  effectively  and  comprehensively  ana- 
lyze the  migratory  farm  labor  market. 
Level  and  variability  of  earnings  and 
hours  of  work,  nature  and  location  of 
agricultural  and  nonagrtcultural  Jobs, 
other  sources  of  Income,  as  well  as  spe- 
cific unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  subemployment  data,  and  employ- 
ment patterns  of  migratory  farmwork- 
ers are  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
Council's  responsibilities — section  526. 

But  much  more  Is  needed  than  mere 
analysis  of  farmworker  economic  and 
manpower  problems.  A  theoretical  over- 
view of  the  migrants  plight  in  relation 
to  our  economy  generally,  and  the  col- 
lection of  sorely  needed  demographic 
data,  are  not  enough.  Neither  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  so  readily  apparent  man- 
ifestations of  existent  economic  and 
manpower  problems  sufficient.  All  of  this 
will  be  incomplete  without  an  effort  to 
define  wliat  are  the  causes  of  farmworker 
economic  conditions.  This  bill  should  set 
In  motion  the  processes  which  might 
once  and  for  all  Identify  what  is  required 
to  bring  mlgrancy  to  an  end. 


The  need  tor  directing  the  kind  of 
sttidy  which  the  Council  will  make  Is 
clear.  It  was  conclusively  shown  at  the 
Migratory  Idbor  Subcommittee  hearings 
in  April  1670  that  no  such  effort  is  yet 
being  made  by  any  Bovemmental  or  pri- 
vate unit.  An  annual  study  authorized  by 
the  Council  will  no  doubt  be  valuable  for 
the  work  of  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch,  as  well  as  the  private  sec- 
tor, in  finding  answers  to  the  problems 
ot  seasonal  unemployment  in  farmwork. 
It  anythlmj  is  indicative  ot  manpower 
and  economic  problems  ot  farmworkers. 
It  is  that  no  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  to  a  sophisticated  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  their  continued  powerless- 
ness.  This  explains,  at  least  in  part,  why 
this  Nation  appears  to  have  no  overall 
economic  or  manpower  policy  to  effect 
change  in  the  economic  conditions  of 
migrants. 

Only  by  attempting  to  pinpoint  and 
define  the  causes  can  wc  work  toward  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  I  am  concerned,  of 
course,  that  the  fimds  available  for  this 
bill's  emphasis  on  farmworker  manpower 
problems  are  most  inadequate  in  view  of 
the  broad  scope  of  the  problem  and  the 
larger  outlays  necessary,  at  least  initially. 
to  remedy  these  problems.  I  am  confi- 
dent, however,  that  In  the  near  future 
we  might  be  so  enlightened  by  the  prog- 
ress imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  funds  at  the 
necessary  and  appropriate  levels. 

Hopefully,  the  bill  wUl  lead  the  way 
for  the  Nation  to  proclaim  and  Imple- 
ment a  commitment  to  incorporating  mi- 
grants into  the  mainstream  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  life.  It  is  imperative  that 
farmworkers,  who  have  so  long  been  ex- 
cluded from  this  Nation's  social  and 
worker  benefit  programs,  be  guaranteed 
the  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities 
Act  of  1970.  which  I  sponsored  and 
helped  write.  Is  must  legislation.  Today 
our  economy  is  stagnating.  The  national 
unemployment  rate  is  over  5  percent.  In 
my  ova  State  of  Massachusetts  four 
cities  have  unemployment  rates  ot  over 
7  percent.  In  particular  neighborhoods  in 
Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  are  as  high 
as  40  percent. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  ot  life 
when  a  healthy  person  who  wants  to 
work  caimot  find  a  Job.  and  cannot  sup- 
port himself  or  his  family.  Unemploy- 
ment can  strip  a  man  of  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  hope.  It  can  make  him  begin 
to  lose  faith  In  the  country  he  loves. 

We  must  attack  unemployment  on  all 
fronts.  Last  month  I  Introduced  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
to  help  prevent  Joblessness  among  the 
scientists,  technicians,  and  managers  af- 
fected by  reductions  In  the  defense  and 
space  expenditures.  But  the  problems 
facing  these  highly  trained  penonnel. 
great  as  they  are.  are  small  compared 
to  those  facing  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  unskilled  or  semiskilled  These 
Americans  desperately  need  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Enployment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  holds  out  for  them. 


This  bill  accomplishes  three  Important 
tasks.  It  provides  a  more  effective  de- 
livery system  for  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. It  establishes  a  sorely  needed 
public  service  employment  program.  And 
It  affords  special  assistance  to  Indians. 
migrants,  and  the  elderly  and  other  par- 
ticularly deprived  citizens. 

In  the  past,  the  delivery  of  manpower 
training  has  l>een  complicated  by  the 
vast  number  of  program  sponsors  This 
legislation  reduces  the  number  of  pro- 
gram sponsors  from  more  than  10.000  to 
about  300.  It  places  the  administration 
of  training  programs  in  the  hands  of  the 
50  State  Governors  and  the  mayors  of 
cities  with  a  population  of  75.000  or  more. 
This  should  lead  to  a  more  orderly  de- 
livery system,  but  one  which  Is  still  re- 
sponsive to  local  conditions  and  local 
needs. 

Manpower  training  by  itself  is  not  suf- 
flcienL  We  must  also  create  new  Jobs. 
New  Jobs  In  the  public  sector  are  particu- 
larly crucial.  All  of  us  know  the  areas 
where  more  help  is  needed — hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  schools,  and  parks.  The 
National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress  es- 
timated that  there  are  5.3  million  poten- 
tial Jobs  in  the  public  sector.  The  Kemer 
Commission  called  for  the  creation  of  1 
million  such  Jobs  over  a  3-year  period. 
There  are  Jobs  which  have  to  be  done  it 
our  Nation  is  ever  going  to  meet  Its 
health,  environmental,  and  educational 
problems.  We  are  talking  about  "must 
work,"  not  "made  work." 

It  makes  no  sense  to  leave  so  much 
public  work  undone  when  so  many  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  Jotis  Public  service 
employment  is  clearly  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

Another  essential  feature  of  this  bill  is 
its  recognition  that  certain  groups  in  our 
society— Indians,  migrants,  the  elderly— 
require  special  attention  to  their  em- 
ployment problems.  I  Introduced  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  dealt  with  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  I  sought 
to  assure  that  their  staggering  employ- 
ment problems  would  be  met  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  no  longer  swept  tmder  a 
bureaucratic    rug.    The    legislation    ac- 
knowledges the  need  for  Indian  deter- 
mination and  direction  ot  the  programs 
which  affect  their  lives.  It  calls  tor  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Indian  Manpower 
in  the  Department  of  Lalwr.  directed  by  a 
person  of  native  American  descent  and 
for  a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advi- 
sory Committee.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  bill  provides  that  Indian  programs  re- 
ceive a  definite  percentage  of  total  man- 
power funds  determined  by  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  to  the  total  nmnber  ot 
low-income  persons  in  this  country.  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  will  thus  be 
guaranteed  that  some  4  percent  of  the 
total    manpower    expenditures    will    be 
spent  on  them  In  the  coming  fiscal  years. 
Mr.  President,  few  pieces  ot  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opixjrtunltle*  Act.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  growing  constantly.  Relief  rolls 
are  expanding,  the  crime  rate  Is  Inereaa- 
Ing  and  public  needs  are  being  left  un- 
ment.  The  pasiaae  ot  this  bill  wUl  bring 


hope  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  without  Jobs  and  to  the  even  larger 
number  of  Americans  who  are  demand- 
ing that  every  level  of  government  do 
more  to  assure  their  health,  welfare,  and 
safety.  I  commend  Senator  Nelson  for 
his  dedicated   and  excellent  work,   and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  S.  3867. 
the  Employment  and  Training  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1970  is.  perhaps,  the  single 
most  important  piece  of  manpower  legis- 
lation to  come  before  this  body  in  recent 
times.  At  a  time  when  unemployment 
has  been  made  to  rise  alx)ve  acceptable 
levels  to  help  fight  inflation,  this  bill  ot- 
ters some  help.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
imemployment  rate  tor  the  month  ot 
August  was  5.1  percent.  Unemployment 
for  blacks  and  teenagers  was  at  the  levels 
of  8.4  and  15.9  percent  respectlvdy.  The 
rate    of    unemployment    for    nonwhlte 
teenagers  wos  double  the  national  level. 
There  are  several  key  provisions  in- 
cluded In  this  bill.  First  and  foremost  Is 
the  provision  which  establishes  a  new 
system    of    public    service    employment 
with  Governors,  mayors,  and  other  local 
agencies  and   organizations  servinK  as 
prime  sponsors.  Assessments  would  be 
made  of  public  service  Job  needs,  as  well 
as  unemployment  and  poverty.  Programs 
would  then  be  designed  to  improve  the 
standards  of  public  services  and  to  at- 
tack poverty  and  unemployment  at  the 
same  time. 

A  study  undertaken  by  Harold  Shep- 
pard  for  the  Urban  Institute  in  1988 
showed  that  at  least  140,000  Job  opportu- 
nities for  nonprofessionals  already  exist 
in  the  Nation's  130  largest  cities.  These 
are  Jobs  which  are  existing  and  svallsble 
now.  The  fact  that  they  do  exist  clearly 
dismisses  the  proposition  advanced  by 
opponents  of  public  service  employment 
that  the  Jobs  wUl  represent  "make- 
work"  employment.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  estimates  that  there 
are  more  than  S  million  additional 
Jobs  whlofa  could  be  filled  In  the  public 
sector.  If  S.  3887  is  enacted  approxi- 
mately 300.000  to  400.000  public  service 
Job*  will  be  generated  over  the  S  years. 
On  August  20.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr  RiMcorr) 
and  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  es- 
tablish as  a  part  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  a  program  of  public  serrloe 
emplosrment.  The  amendment  would 
provide  public  service  employment  for 
at  least  30.000  persons  on  public  wel- 
fare. We  believe  that  the  addition  of 
these  new  jobs  to  the  family  assistance 
plan  would  be  a  significant  Improvement 
in  the  program,  if  the  legislation  Is  to  be 
passed. 

In  the  President's  family  assistance 
plan,  responsibility  for  employment  lies 
with  the  private  sector  alone.  Certain 
employment  services  are  provided  by  the 
Government;  Job  eomisellng.  testing. 
Job  training.  Job  development,  and  funds 
for  relocation.  But  the  actual  Jobs  are  to 
come  from  private  Industry.  Ttie  single 
exception  to  this  philosophy  Is  the  pro- 
vision for  special  work  projects  defined 
In  section  4Sl(d). 

It  we  are  actually  concerned  about 
getting  people  employed,  we  must  ree- 
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osruze  that  this  approach  has  serloiu 
weaknesses. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  private  In- 
dustry to  increase  employment  when  the 
economy  is  slack.  Unemployment  is  cur- 
rently at  5.1  percent.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
at  least  that  high  for  the  next  several 
months.  Many  of  those  now  unemployed 
were  worlclng  2  years  a«o.  They  are  un- 
employed primarily  because  of  a  lack  of 
jobs  in  the  economy.  Programs  which 
retrain  people  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist 
can  only  add  to  their  frustration.  If  we 
really  want  to  put  people  to  work,  we 
will  not  provide  them  training  alone. 
There  must  be  jobs. 

The  Jobs  we  provide  should  be  good 
Jobs.  They  should  offer  stable  employ- 
ment and  a  chance  for  advancement. 
The  Family  Assistance  Plan  provide?  lor 
some  Government  employment  throu^ 
special  work  projects.  But  at  best,  these 
special  projects  are  short-term  affairs. 
Under  these  projects,  a  man  may  become 
employed,  but  6  months  later  the  proj- 
ect may  expire  and.  through  no  faiilt  of 
his  own.  the  person  may  be  unemployed 
again.  Clearly,  this  is  no  way  to  stabilize 
a  family's  economic  situation. 

TTiexefore.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  this  Congress  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  unemployment  in  this 
country  and  enact  legislation  which  will 
help  remedy  this  immense  problem.  A 
federally  supported  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  legislation,  offers  a  realistic, 
practical  and  useful  alternative  to  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  poverty, 
and  would  produce  improved  public  serv- 
ices In  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  second  major  feature  of  S.  3867  is 
that  it  provides  for  much  needed  re- 
organization of  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams. Under  the  bill,  for  the  flrst  time, 
mayors  and  Governors  will  be  given 
authority  to  plan  and  implement  man- 
power programs.  Considering  the  severe 
crtticlsm  and  obvious  fsilurea  in  the 
existing  organizational  structure,  this 
represents  a  major  step  forward.  Mayors 
and  other  local  oCBcials  of  communities 
of  76.000  or  more  population,  who  are 
closest  to  the  problems  and  know  them 
best,  will  be  able  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities for  planning,  developing,  and 
operating  manpower  programs  tailored 
to  their  respective  communities  by  re- 
ceiving funds  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  UjB  Confei-ence  of 
Mayors  has  enthusiastically  responded 
to  this  opportunity,  and  they  support 
the  bill  wholeheartedly.  They  feel  that 
this  will  give  them  the  flexibility  needed 
at  the  local  level  to  "injure  coordina- 
tion and  avoid  duplication  and  overlay." 

Third,  the  bill  retains  some  of  the 
best  existing  manpower  programs  such 
as  OIC.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
mainstream,  new  careers,  and  others 
and  establishes  them  as  national  pro- 
grams under  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Additional  programs  designed  epeclfl- 
cally  for  Indians.  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
grants, and  elderl.v  workers  are  also  pro- 
vided and  will  do  much  to  improve  em- 
ploymant  and  training  opportunities  for 
workan  In  theae  categories.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  there  are  many  Tnr^iftn  cit- 


izens In  my  State.  I  have  long  advocated 
programs  to  Improve  living  and  working 
conditions  for  American  Indians  and 
other  minority  groups. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
on  numerous  occasions  a  great  many  of 
the  members  of  this  body  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  need  for  reorienting  our 
priorities  In  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  can  more  significantly  Improve 
the  Uvea  of  the  people  of  this  coxmtry 
than  through  the  process  of  providing 
them  additional  opportimlty  for  good,  de- 
cent jobs.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  this  bill.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Nelson!  for  his  hard  work  in  de- 
veloping such  a  meaningful  and  com- 
prehensive piece  of  manpower  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Employment  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1970  (S.  38671  could 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  tool  In  America's 
struggle  to  combat  rising  imemployment 
and  to  provide  its  citizens  with  the  ex- 
panded public  services  needed  In  a  chang- 
ing society. 

In  July  of  1969.  unemployment  In  the 
United  States  stood  at  3.5  percent.  One 
year  later,  the  unemployment  rate  had 
risen  to  5  percent — the  highest  unem- 
ployment level  in  7  years. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill.  $7.5  bil- 
lion would  be  authorized  over  a  3-year 
period  beginning  in  Sscal  year  1972.  One- 
third  of  that  total  would  be  reserved  for 
new,  innovative,  and  comprehensive 
manpower  programs,  which  would  be 
run  by  a  prime  sponsor  network  of  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors.  Another  third  of  the 
funds  would  be  used  by  the  bill's  public 
service  employment  program,  and  wotild 
hopefully  accomplish  the  twin  goals  of 
decreasing  unemployment  and  increas- 
ing services  to  the  public.  The  final  third 
of  the  ftinds.  Mr.  President,  would  be 
allocated  for  categorical  programs. 

In  addition,  the  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  would  be  given  a  fur- 
ther appropriation  of  »2.5  billion  over  a 
4-year  period,  beginning  In  Oscal  year 
1971.  These  programs  would  be  devel- 
oped by  State  and  local  prime  sponsors 
and  would  be  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  local  communities,  and  affording 
job  opportunities  to  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  S.  3867  is  that,  although 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  remain  the 
consolidating  force  beWnd  the  programs, 
the  Governors  and  mayors  would  serve 
to  decentralize  a  program  that  has  too 
often  in  the  past  been  operated  with 
little  knowledge  of  or  feeling  for  the  com- 
munities involved. 

I  support  S.  3867.  Mr.  President  and 
atronglv  hope  that  its  enactment  will 
help  uim  the  tide  of  imemployment  In 
the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time 
Increase  and  improve  the  public  services 
available  to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  over  the  last  year 
and  one-half  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
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sin  (Mr.  Neison).  Most  particularly.  1 
have  found  extremely  challenging  and 
significant  the  development  and  consid- 
eration In  committee  of  8.  3867 — the 
comprehensive  manpower  employment 
and  training  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  become  more  involved  In 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  than 
with  any  other  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  with  the  ex- 
ception of  veterans'  bills,  because  I  feel 
that  finding  a  sensible  and  effective  so- 
lution to  the  imemplojrment,  imderem- 
ployment,  and  manpower  training  prob 
lems  facing  our  Nation  today  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  way  to  demon- 
strate to  those  on  the  outside  that  the 
system  really  can  work  to  improve  their 
lot. 

Before  beginning  my  statement,  I  want 
to  express  my  great  admiration  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy 
and  effective  work  which  Senator  Nei- 
soN  has  contributed  to  the  development 
of  S.  3867.  Hh  dedication,  tenacity,  and 
thoroughness  are  teffected  in  the  four 
volumes  of  hearings,  covering  3.115  pages 
of  testimony  regarding  manpower  and 
training  legislation.  I  have  very  much 
enjoyed  working  with  him  throughout 
the  hearings  and  during  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  consideration  of  the 
measiire.  I  thank  him  for  his  many  cour- 
tesies to  me  and  consideration  of  the 
amendments  which  I  offered,  which  • 
shall  describe  In  detail  later 

I  also  wish  to  commend  for  their  com- 
mitment and  especially  effective  staff 
work  BlU  Becbtel.  Oick  Johnson,  and 
Bm  Spring,  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers for  the  majority  on  the  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcommittee. 
Their  cooperation  and  coimsel  was  cru- 
cial to  working  out  the  amendments  I 
offered,  and  I  am  extremely  grateful  for 
all  of  their  help  with  those  amendments 
as  well  as  at  the  field  hearings  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  chair  on  b" 
half  of  Senator  Nelson  this  past  Janu  • 
ary  and  April. 

Mr.  President,  this  regislaUon  reaches 
the  Senate  at  a  particularly  appropriate 
time,  as  our  economy  tries  to  shift  from 
its  great  emphasis  upon  the  production  of 
war  machinery  and  war  implements  to 
coping  with  domestic,  but  sometimes  no 
more  peaceful,  problems.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  milUons  of  yotmg  men  will  be 
separating  from  the  service  in  the  next 
several  years  and  at  a  time  when  there 
are  perhaps  half  a  million  recenUy  re- 
turned veterans  already  on  the  imem- 
ploj-ment  rolls.  It  comes  at  a  time  when 
our  cities  are  finding  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  provide  the  services  which  are  so 
desperatdy  needed  by  urban  residents, 
who  every  day  are  more  and  more 
crowded  together  and  who  are  more  and 
more  beset  by  converging  forms  of  pollu- 
tion, by  infiation.  by  imemployment, 
mectianization,  and  by  violence,  and  so 
generally  frustrated  by  all  of  these  fac- 
tors. It  comes  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion's blades  and  browns,  our  Indian  citi- 
zens aiid  those  of  oriental  descent  are 
juatifiably  fed  up  with  manpower  and 
training  programs  which  has  so  often 
failed  to  meet  their  pressing  needs  and 
particular  problems. 
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It  comes  at  a  time  when  In  my  home 
State,  with  15  percent  of  its  industries 
in  defense  and  aerospace,  cuts  in  defense 
and  aerospace  contracts  will  eliminate 
160.000  jobs  over  the  next  18  months. 

It  is  the  hope  of  our  committee  in 
reportliig  this  landmark  legislation  that 
it  will  provide  a  beginning  which  will  help 
us  find  our  way  out  of  the  maze  of  gov- 
erimiental  manpower  programs,  achieve 
a  fair  and  equitable  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy,  and 
provide  Jobs  in  which  many  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  can  provide  vital 
public  services  to  many  millions  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  major 
elements  of  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  of  1970.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty  and  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

They  are  public  sen-ice  employment, 
manpower  reform  and  decentralization, 
smd  special  programs  for  neglected 
groups  in  th-j  population. 

The  bill  is  based  on  testimony  taken 
In  22  days  of  field  hearings — 4  of  them 
In  California — and  2  months  of  hard  bar- 
gaining In  executive  committee  session. 

I  believe  It  represents  a  very  important 
new  beginning  in  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty, and  a  solid,  realistic  compromise  on 
manpower  reorganization. 

Testimony  at  our  field  hearings  showed 
that  a  job  creation  component  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  If  our  manpower  pro- 
grams are  to  be  of  significant  value. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  a  young  black 
man  who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  Los  Angeles.  His  name  is  Sedgie 
Collins,  and  he  comes  from  the  district 
known  as  Watts: 

I  ii&ve  been  in  just  about  every  program 
tliat  lias  t>eeii  tbere  In  tbe  cocununlty  from 
Nelgliljorhood  Youth  CorpA  to  the  Concen- 
trated EmploymeDt  Program  to  just  atjout 
all  the  programs.  Thlj  li  not  really  helping 
me  because  1  am  21  years  old  and  I  wa«  18 
when  I  started  land]  it  hasn't  lielped  me  get 
a  job  in  all  this  time. 

And  Gordon  Nesvlg.  director  of  person- 
nel for  Los  Angeles  Cotmty: 

That's  bten  our  experience  here  in  Xjob 
Azigele.1  over  the  last  4  or  S  years.  Lots  of 
training  opportunities  but  no  jobs.  We'd  Uite 
to  see  you  put  together  a  bill  that  would 
allow  for  Job  development  and  improved  gov- 
ernmental services  at  tbe  local  level. 

Sedgie  Collins,  the  young  black  man 
who  has  yet  to  find  a  decent  Job  despite 
three  or  four  different  federally  funded 
training  programs,  and  Gordon  Nesvig, 
the  professional  county  administrator 
with  crushing,  unmet  public  service 
needs,  are  typical  of  dozens  of  witnesses 
we  heard  in  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
and  Oakland:  in  Corpus  Christ!  and 
Cleveland.  In  each  city  the  story  was  the 
same.  Training  without  jobs  is  a  farce. 
And  for  many  of  those  in  the  poverty 
community  the  jobs  are  Just  not  there. 

The  tmmet  public  needs — for  health, 
probation  and  welfare  workers,  for  police 
and  fire  commimity  workers,  for  more 
teacher  aides  who  can  bridge  the  gap 
between  children  from  poverty  commu- 
nities and  middle-class  teachers,  for  rec- 
reation workers  and  for  the  building  of 
recreation  areas,  for  saziltatlon  and  beau- 


tiflcaUon  projects — these  unmet  needs 
are  all  most  i^vious  in  the  pover^  com- 
munities. 

The  poverty  communities  and  the 
local  public  officials  do  not  need  the 
prestigious  Greenleigh  Associates  report 
to  tell  them  there  are  at  least  4.3  million 
real  jobs  in  public  service  to  be  <»med 
out.  Gordon  Nesvlg  documented  2.200 
immediately  available  in  county  employ- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  County  alone. 

What  they  need,  and  asked  for  over 
and  over  again,  is  a  manpower  program 
that  includes  funds  for  good,  permanent 
public  service  Jobs  supported  with  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

Listen  to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
Joseph  Alioto: 

San  FranclK:o.  along  with  other  urtMtn  cen- 
ters faces  a  dual  problem — (11  There  are 
large  numtiers.  growing  larger,  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  pecsons.  The  nature  of 
our  economy  has  shifted  so  as  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  unskilled  Jobs  that  were  once 
avaUable.  (2)  The  administrative  machin- 
ery cannot  meet  the  expanding  service  de- 
mands placed  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cities  do  not  have  the  financial  t>ase  to  ex- 
pand and  restructure  its  work  force  to  meet 
the  demands. 

Tbe  cities  need  direct  fxmdlng  for  the 
creation  of  entry  level  poeltions  and  for  up- 
grading existing  poaltlons.  .  .  .  This  is  not 
a  call  for  WPA.  not  any  type  of  "make  work" 
program,  but  a  systematic  attempt  to  deal 
with  some  adminLBtrative.  economic  and  so- 
cial facts  of  life.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort,  but  rather  a  sensible 
response  to  clear  needs. 

The  committee's  public  service  em- 
ployment proposal  provides  such  a  sen- 
sible response  to  a  clear  need. 

PUBLIC  SZaVlCX  KMPLOTMXNT 

The  liick  of  jobs  In  our  e<»)nomy,  jobs 
that  pay  a  living  wage,  Jobs  near  where 
people  Uve.  Jobs  that  reQuire  skill  that 
people  have  or  can  be  taught,  is  at  tbe 
heart  of  the  poverty  problem  in  the 
Nation. 

It  is  obvious  now — with  over  4  million 
unemployed  and  the  unemployment  rate 
standing  at  5.1  percent — that  there  sim- 
lUy  are  not  enough  jobs. 

But  even  during  the  late  1960's  with 
national  rates  of  unemployment  un- 
usually low.  the  imderemployment  rate 
in  our  cities'  poverty  neighborhoods  av- 
eraged about  30  percent. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  Instance,  in  1966 
unemployment  for  the  metropolitan  area 
stood  at  5.4  percent,  high  enough,  but 
underemployment  in  the  Misslon-Fill- 
more  District  in  San  Francisco  stood  at 
24.6  percent.  Fully  a  quarter  of  the  work- 
ing-age people  there  could  not  find  a 
decent  living  in  the  regular  economy. 

For  public  service  employment  the  bill 
would  require  allocation  of  a  third  of  the 
money  authorized  for  ongoing  manpower 
programs.  In  addition,  it  would  authorize 
special  appropriations  for  public  service 
employment  of  $750  milUon  this  fiscal 
year,  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $1.25 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $1.6  bU- 
llon  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

At  an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per  job, 
and  with  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing 80  percent  of  that  cost,  about  350.000 
Jobs  could  be  created  for  each  $1  billion 
in  Federal  ouUay. 

The  fact  that  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 


would  supply  only  80  percent  of  the  funds 
is  an  important  assurance  that  only  truly 
needed  jobs  would  be  carried  out.  Local 
and  State  governments  would  be  required 
to  appropriate  one  of  every  $5  spent. 

Under  the  bill  local  ofBcials  working 
together  with  broadly  representative 
manpower  services  councils  would  de- 
velop the  public  service  employment  pro- 
posals assuring  local  determination  and 
local  control  of  the  program. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  have  a  Just,  secure, 
and  stable  society  unless  you  provide  Job 
opportunities  for  those  who  need  work. 
At  present  this  Nation  falls  to  meet  that 
clear  requirement.  In  1946,  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act,  Congress  set  the  goal  of 
maximum  employment,  but  It  has  never 
acted  to  implement  that  concept.  This 
legislation  gives  us  an  opportimity  to 
begin  to  meet  our  obligations  both  to 
individuals  who  need  work  and  to  our 
common  life,  to  provide  those  people-to- 
people  services  that  alone  can  make  on 
Industrial  society  a  livable  habitat  for 
man. 


Local  witnesses  were  equally  stroiig  in 
urging  that  mayors  and  local  commtml- 
ties  be  free  to  design  and  operate  their 
own  manpower  programs  within  a  decen- 
tralized manpower  system,  and  not  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  Governor — un- 
der his  control  as  part  of  his  State  plan. 

Witnesses  agreed  that  reform  is  neces- 
sary. As  manpower  programs  have  ex- 
panded rapidly  since  the  passage  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's dlrec^  administrative  respon- 
slbillUes  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
it  now  administers  directiy  some  10.000 
separate  contracts. 

The  administration  proposed  moving 
to  a  State  plan  system  operated,  basical- 
ly, by  the  50  Governors,  with  mayors 
operating  as  local  prime  sponsors  within 
a  State-nm  system. 

Mayors  and  especially  poverty  groups 
representatives  were  adamant  against  a 
system  that  would  subject  local  programs 
to  direct  State  review  and  approval,  and 
would  set  up  controversies  between  Gov- 
ernors and  big  city  mayors  who  all  too 
often  already  find  themselves  In  political 
conflict. 

The  compromise  worked  out  by  the 
committee  during  long  weeks  of  execu- 
tive sessions  would  set  up  a  decentralized 
system  of  prime  sponsors — 50  Governors 
and  about  235  mayors — those  whose 
cities  have  75,000  in  population  or  more — 
and  some  counties,  perhaps  50  or  so,  that 
exercise  the  responsibUlUes  of  municipal 
government. 

Under  the  committee's  bill,  the  rights 
oZ  community  action  agencies  are  also 
protected.  And  I  wlD  outline  the  pro- 
visions designed  to  do  this  later. 

SPWCIAL  PftOCaAMS 

The  committee  also  wrote  language 
Into  the  bill  to  assure  that  special  pro- 
gram that  have  proven  suc;cessful  would 
continue  to  receive  support  either  di- 
rectly from  the  labor  Department,  or 
through  stu^port  from  local  prime  spon- 
sors. 

Included  were  programs  like  the  OIC. 
the  Opportunitlea  IndustrlaUzation  Cen- 
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ters  originated  by  Ihe  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  of  PhUadelphia  and  now  In  op- 
eration in  many  cities,  training  and  pre- 
paring black  people  lor  employment  in 
programs  designed  and  operated  by  lo- 
cal black  community-based  organiza- 
tions. 

A  similar  Mexican-American  pro- 
gram. Operation  8ER.  operating  In  the 
Southwest,  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
I  offered,  is  also  named  in  the  leglslaUon 
and  assured  support.  I  will  speak  about 
this  program  in  more  detail  later  on. 

In  addition.  Utle  V  Identifies  several 
gioups  of  Americans — migrants,  In- 
dians, those  needing  bUlngual  manpower 
programs,  and  older  workers — as  groups 
that  have  not  received  a  fair  shareof 
manpower  programs  in  the  past.  The 
title  requires  that  they  receive  a  portion 
of  appropriaud  funds  based  on  popula- 
tion ratios,  and  that  programs  be  estab- 
liihed  that  are  specifically  designed  to 
serve  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks.  I  offered  Quite  a 


subsection  <ci  to  section  8  to  insure  that 
no  manpower  program  participant  would 
be  m  any  way  required  to  accept  family 
planning  services  as  prerequisite  to  eli- 
(jibillty  for  or  receipt  of  any  benefit  un- 
der that  program.  Thus,  recourse  to  such 
services  would  be  entirely  voluntary  on 
the  t>artlcipants  part. 

These  family  planning  amendments 
are  found  in  the  following  sections:  Sec- 
tion 2(4).  section  Bici.  section  102(S1. 
secUon  102(6>.  section  104ib><2).  sec- 
tion 107ca>.  section  2Miai.  section  204 
(bn9>.  section  311.  section  312.  section 
313.  section  314.  and  section  336. 

COLLECTION   OF   COMF*R*m.»   DATA   ON   PBOOaAM 

EmcnvtNiaa 

Subsection  <d'  in  section  8  of  the  bill 
is  an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  en- 
able the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  measure  the  relative 
and.  where  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  the  comparative  efTectlve- 
ness  of  programs  which  would  be  author- 
ized under  the  act  The  provision  speci- 
fies the  particular  types  of  data  which 


number  of  amendments  to  8.  3887  when  should  be  compiled  in  order  to  make  such 

It  was  considered  In  subcommittee  and  measurements.  I  offered  this  amendment 

full  ccmmlttee  and  was  fortunate  to  se-  jftj,  having  participated  in  hearings  in 

cure  acceptance  of  these  amendments  in  Washington  and  California  regardmg  the 


phrase  was  also  added  to  section  204(b) 
(171 ,  regarding  conditions  which  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  for  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  to  con- 
duct public  service  employment  pra- 
grams. 

tntOAN    AEXA   nUKS   SPONSOIUI 

Generally,  the  language  In  subsections 
(a>.  (c>,  and  (fi  of  section  104,  regard- 
ing prime  sponsors,  is  based  on  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  along  with  Senators 
KiMWEBY  and  Hhohis  to  insure  that  a 
city  or  other  general  local  governmental 
unit  with  a  population  ol  75,000  or  more 
would  be  approved  as  a  prime  sponsor  lor 
delivering  manpower  services  in  the  area 
under  its  jurisdiction  if  it  submitted  a 
plan  meetlne  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section ib>.  regarding  submission  of  a 
comprehensive  manpower  services  plan, 
and  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Manpower  Services  Council.  This 
amendment  also  Included  within  this 
preference  a  combination  of  local  gov- 
ernmental units  covering  a  population 
of  75,000  or  more  as  lon«  as  the  area 
covered  served  a  substantial  part  of  a 
functioning  labor  market  area. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  amendment 
to  provide  that  geographical  areas,  par- 


the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  would    j^gg  program  and  finding  that  adequate     ticularly  dUes  with  subsUntial  popula- 


like.  now.  to  make  clear  for  the  record 
my  purposes  in  offering  each  of  these 
amendments  and  what  I  hope  to  achieve 
by  them. 

rAMXLT  eLAWKWe 

My  amendment  regarding  family 
planning  adds  throughout  the  bill  family 
planning  ser\'ices  jobs  as  among  those 
suitable  for  public  service  employment 
and  general  manpower  programs  and 
provides  throughout  that  in  programs 
where  supportive  services  are  offered  to 
participants  family  planning  services 
would  be  one  of  such  services. 

The  first  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  provide  for  training  of  paraprofes- 
^lonal  manpower  in  order  to  enable  fam- 
ily planning  programs  to  serve  more 
than  are  presently  served  of  the  nearly 
5  million  medically  indigent  women  who 
need  family  planning  services.  Only  1« 
percent  of  that  need  is  presently  being 
met  by  the  combined  efforts  of  private 
organizations  and  public  programs  sup- 
ported by  OEO  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Numer- 
ous studies  of  the  manpower  needs  of 
domestic  family  p'.anning  programs  have 
concluded  that  approximately  13.000 
clinic  and  community  workers  would  be 
required  to  serve  persons  in  need  of  fam- 
ily planning  services  I  believe  these  sta- 
tistics demonstrate  the  great  extent  of 
the  unmet  demand  for  paraprofesslonal 
manpower  to  perform  outreach  functions 
and  work  m  clinics  in  family  planning 
programs. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, regarding  supportive  services.  Is 
vital  because  unplanned  pregnancy 
ranks  high  as  one  of  the  major  causes 
for  preventing  manpower  program  par- 
ticipants from  completing  training  pro- 
grams or  attaining  jobs  For  example,  a 
recent  stUT^ey  of  the  Long  Beach  neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  revealed 
that  more  than  20  percent  of  the  women 
enrolled  in  that  program  dropped  out 
because  of  unplanned  pregnancy. 
This  amendment  would  also  add  %  new 


data  measuring  program  effectiveness — 
whether  or  not  comparable  to  data  re- 
garding other  programs — was  just  not 
available.  I  also  felt  that  the  program 
effectiveness  data  available  at  the  time  of 
our  subcommittee  hearings  regarding  the 
closing  of  Job  Corps  centers  in  the  spring 
of  1969  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desU-ed.  I 
hope  that  this  provision  will  help  remedy 
such  deficiencies  of  program  measure- 
ment iiiformation. 

LZlitTATXOK    ON    mC«KTIVK    FATliaN  n    TO 


The  amendment  I  offered  to  clause 
(111  of  section  102,  relating  to  services 
for  which  funds  may  be  expended  tmder 
the  act.  was  intended  to  make  clear  that 
incentive  payments  to  employers  for  a 
limited  period  were  lunlted  to  those 
amounts  of  wages  paid  to  an  employee 
hired  or  being  upgraded,  which  he  was 
not  earning  by  his  labor  because  of  a 
failure  to  achieve  full  productivity  during 
a  training  period.  The  administration 
language  on  which  this  provision  was 
modeled— in  section  lOKlOi  of  8.  2838— 
was  not  entirely  clear  on  whether  reim- 
bursements to  an  employer  were  so  limit- 
ed during  such  a  period  of  less  than  full 
productivity. 

LZMITATION   OH  OTH^  WKC«a»A«T   SSaVTCKS 

This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  make 
clear  that  the  catchall  clause  (IS)  In 
section  102  giving  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  expend  ftmds  for  such  servioes  as 
he  deems  necessary  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  the  act  are  limited  to  those 
services  which  are  otherwise  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Thus,  for 
example,  services  which  conflicted  with 
limitations  or  prohibitions  in  the  act 
could  not  be  provided  by  the  Secretary. 
and  such  services  as  he  provided  would 
have  to  find  some  basis  In  positive  au- 
thorities elsewhere  in  the  act.  The  ad- 
ministration language  on  which  this 
provlsian  was  modeled — in  section  101 
(12)  of  8.  3838 — did  not  Include  this 
"coniliteiteT"     rastiletlaii.     A     similar 


tions,  would  become  prime  sponsors  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  Secretary,  rather 
than  having  to  submit  plans  and  appli- 
cations through  the  Governors  In  theli 
respective  States.  In  our  view,  the  mayor 
Is  more  politically  accountable  than  a 
Governor,  in  his  statehouse,  would  be 
and  generally  more  knowledgeable  about 
and  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  citizens  in  local  communities  and 
the  way  best  to  meet  these  needs  and 
aspirations.  Although  we  recognize  that 
there  could  be.  and  were,  exceptions  to 
this  general  hypothesis,  we  felt  strongly 
that  a  preference  for  the  Governor  ran 
counter  to  the  general  rule  and  therefore 
proposed  this  amendment  to  embody  that 
rule. 

Our  amendment  to  subsection  (f )  was 
designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  prime 
sponsor  eligible  applicants — Including 
Governors  and  c»mmunity  action  agen- 
cies under  subsection  (e) — by  insuring 
that  their  applications  lor  prime  spon- 
sorship could  not  be  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  for  technical  reasons  or  with- 
out prior  submission  of  a  written  notice 
of  intention  to  disapprove.  Including  a 
full  statement  of  reasons,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing  upon  which 
such  eligible  prime  sponsor  cotild  base  an 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

It  was  not  our  intention  that  the  pub- 
lic hearing  requirement  proliferate  pub- 
lic hearings  but  rather  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  public  hearing  would  serve  the 
beneficial  purpose  of  Insuring  the  fullest 
and  fairest  consideration  of  prime  spon- 
sor applications  submitted  by  those  eligi- 
ble for  prime  sponsorship  designation. 
This  provision  is  a  companion  to  that 
contained  in  subsection  ibi  of  section 
106.  which  I  will  discuss  next. 

ACCOVNTAKUTT    OF   nZMX   SFOKSOSS   IH 
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Sut)sectlon  (b)  of  section  108  provides 
an  opportunity  for  local  general  govern- 
mental units  or  community  action  agen- 


cies not  themselves  designated  as  prime 
sponsors  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten challenges  to  the  way  a  particular 
prime  sponsor  proposes  to  carry  out.  or  Is 
already  carrjing  out.  its  responsibilities 
under  its  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices plan.  Under  this  provision,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions establishing  a  procedure  for  issuing 
a  written  decision  on  the  allegations, 
after  providing  the  prime  sponsor  with 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  a 
written  response  and  holding  appropriate 
conferences  and  hearings  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  matter  in  dispute  by  consensus. 
The  subsection  further  provides  that 
once  such  a  challenge  has  been  made  any 
pending  prime  sponsorship  application 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  relates  to  the 
matter  under  contention  shall  be  held  in 
abeyance. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  deal  with 
two  somewhat  different  situations.  The 
first  would  be  when  a  community  action 
agency  did  not  believe  that  a  prime  spon- 
sorship plan  being  submitted,  or  the  ac- 
tirities  of  a  prime  sponsor  under  an  ap- 
proved plan,  adequately  take  into  accoimt 
the  interests  and  appropriate  role  of  the 
CAA  as  required  in  the  statute  or  the 
plan  itself.  I  will  discuss  shortly  the  way 
in  which  the  bill  attempts  to  provide 
a  meaningful  role  for  CAA's  in  the  con- 
duct of  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams Second  is  the  situation  which 
would  be  presented  if  a  governmental 
unit,  such  as  a  town  or  city  of  less  than 
75.000  persons,  believes  that  the  State 
plan,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  State,  does  not  ade- 
quately provide  services  in  tlie  area  un- 
der that  town's  or  city's  jurisdiction. 

Again,  as  I  pointed  out  with  respect 
to  the  hearing  procedure  under  section 
104(f)  regarding  prime  sponsorship  des- 
ignations, the  procedure  required  in  this 
provision  Is  not  intended  to  lead  to  a 
proliferation  of  challenges  to  prime 
sponsors  but  rather,  by  providing  a  guar- 
anteed channel  to  fair  and  effective  reso- 
lution of  any  such  challenge,  to  provide 
the  maximum  Incentive  for  prime  spon- 
sors to  consider  fully  and  provide  for  the 
interests  of  CAA's  or  local  governmental 
units  under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  Just  discussed. 

NON1IE3.ra*BIUTT     OF     CKKTAIN     OEdSIOMS     BT 
TBE    UCBrTABT 

Subsection  (b)  was  added  to  section  7 
in  order  to  provide  that  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary-,  relating  to  disapproval  of 
prime  sponsorship  plans  under  section 
104(f)  or  to  challenges  to  prime  sponsor 
applications  under  section  106' b),  may 
not  be  delegated  outside  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  In  effect,  this  prohibits  dele- 
gation to  Regional  Manpower  Adminis- 
trators in  the  field.  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment because  I  felt  that  a  meaningful 
decision  in  such  Instances  could  be  made 
only  at  the  national  level  since  it  would 
be  quite  likely  that  the  regional  ofBce 
would  already  have  been  involved  in  the 
matter  under  dispute. 


R01.C     OF     COStMUnU  I      ACTION 

The  role  of  eommunlty  action  agencies 
Is  generally  discussed  on  pages  18  and 
19  in  the  committee  report  (No.  91-1 136) . 
I  fully  agree  with  the  statement  there: 


iQ  azeu  where  CAA't  luve  developed  c»p«- 
ble  managerial  CApaclty.  it  would  6e«m  tilgli- 
ly  dealiable  tbat  tbey  bave  direct  operatlnE 
responBlblUty. 

However,  the  balance  struck  by  the 
bill  is  not  to  guarantee  CAA's  such  a  role 
unequivocally.  Rather,  the  new  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  elected  local  of- 
ficials should  generally  serve  as  prime 
sponsors  and  be  held  politically  account- 
able for  the  way  in  which  they  carry 
out  those  responsibilities. 

Generally.  I  think  that  the  balance  we 
struck  in  this  regard  is  probably  about 
as  fair  and  effective  as  could  be  written 
with  the  generality  of  application  re- 
quired in  legislation.  However,  I  recog- 
nize that  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  might 
result  In  a  CAA  which  Is  presently 
a  prime  sponsor  for  manpower  programs 
losing  the  prime  sponsorship  role.  I  think 
that  would  be  very  regrettable,  and  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  attempt  to  guarantee  the  greatest 
possible  role  in  the  conduct  of  manpower 
programs  to  those  CAA's  who  have  al- 
ready- demonstrated  their  capability  In 
this  regard.  I  note  in  this  respect  that 
the  separate  views  of  Senators  JAvns, 
Pioimr,  and  SCBwxiccn.  on  page  138 
of  the  committee  report,  state: 

We  consider  Incliulon  of  thlA  provision 
(Motion  105(b)  (B)]  neceaaary  to  Indicate  to 
SCAte  mnd  local  prime  Kponaors  ttut  BUCli 
organlsBtlooB  should  be  involved  wbeoever 
they  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  render  effec- 
tive eerrlces. 

A  number  of  the  amendments  which  I 
offered  were  intended  to  provide  a  CAA — 
and  other  representatives  of  the  pov- 
erty commimlty — the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop such  a  role  for  Itself  with  a  prime 
sponsor — assuming  that  the  CAA  was  not 
itself  a  prime  sponsor  under  section 
104(e) .  The  major  provisions  which  I  of- 
fered in  tills  regard  are  in  sectlcm  105 
(b)(5)  for  comprehensive  manpower 
services  programs  and  section  204(b) 
(13)  for  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. TTiese  provisions  require  that  In 
plans  for  such  programs  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  there  be  provisions  for  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  CAA's  for 
their  participation  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is 
being  sought.  Although  this  language 
does  not  guarantee  that  a  CAA  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  conduct  of  programs,  It 
gives  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Secretary  to 
determine  whether  those  arrangements 
in  the  plan  for  CAA  participation  are  ap- 
propriate, based  on  a  number  of  factors 
mcludlng  the  CAA's  past  record  In  carry- 
Ins  out  manpower  programs. 

In  that  regard,  I  wish  to  take  Issue 
with  a  statement  in  the  supplemental 
views  of  Senators  J*vrrs,  Paoorr,  and 
ScHWEiKiK  on  page  128  of  the  committee 
report  in  which  they  state  that  this  sec- 
tion was  not  intended  to  grant  prefer- 
ence to  CAA's.  It  was  my  intention  In  of- 
fering this  language  that  CAA's  would 
participate  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  just  discussed,  and  I  accepted  the 
language  "and  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
with  other  community-based  organisa- 
tions .serving  the  poverty  community"  of- 
fered by  Senator  Jsvrrs  with  the  clear 
imderstandlng  on  my  part  that  arrange- 
ments with  such  other  community-based 


organizations  were,  as  a  result  of  the  lan- 
guage "to  the  extent  appropriate"  not 
necessarily  a  requirement.  By  contrast, 
some  sorts  of  arrangements — the  ap- 
propriateness to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary — were  required  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  CAA's. 

The  other  major  provision  to  produce 
a  meaningful  role  for  CAA's  was  the 
procedure  for  challenging  prime  spon- 
sorship plans  or  activities  In  section 
10$(b>.  which  I  discussed  earlier.  It  was 
our  intention  that  the  extent  to  which 
arrangements  «rlth  CAA's  were  provided 
for  or  were  being  carried  out  would 
be  a  very  basic  ground  for  challenge 
under  the  procedure  In  section  lOS(b). 

Other  provisions  providing  a  role  for 
CAAs  aie:  First,  the  opportunity — in 
secUon  104(e) — for  a  CAA  itself  to  sub- 
mit an  application  to  become  a  prime 
sponsor  if  the  governmental  unit  or 
combination  of  units  for  the  area  in 
question  does  not  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  ser^•ices  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  'h'  of  sec- 
tion 104;  second,  the  requirement — m 
section  104(bii2i — that  CAAs  be  repre- 
sented on  Manpower  Services  Coun- 
cils; third,  the  requirement — in  section 
104(b)  (61 — that  comprehensive  man- 
power services  plans  submitted  by  prime 
sponsors  must  Include  arrangements  to 
assure  that  CAA's  will  be  involved  in 
development  of  applications  for  financial 
asistanoe  and  in  the  implementation 
of  programs  granting  such  assistance: 
fourth,  the  requirement — in  section 
106* a'  '3' — that  prior  to  approval  of  an 
application  for  financial  assistance  the 
Secretary  must  determine  that  the  ap- 
propriate CAA  has  had  an  opportimlty 
to  submit  comments  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  applicant;  fifth,  the  Identieal 
requirement — in  section  204(41 — with 
respect  to  the  Secretary's  approval  of 
applications  for  financial  assistance  to 
carry  out  pulilic  service  employment 
programs  under  title  U;  and,  sixth,  the 
requirement — in  section  lD7(b) — ttiat 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  must  concur  in  any  guide- 
lines relating  to  the  participation  of 
CAA's — and  other  community-based  or- 
ganisations— before  they  are  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

FOVBirr  COMMCNrTT    PA8TtCn>AT10N 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  regarding 
the  role  of  the  eommunlty  action  agen- 
dea,  which  I  liave  juist  discussed,  I  of- 
fered two  amendments  regarding  serv- 
ices to  the  poverty  community  in  general. 
First,  in  section  104(bJ(3i.  not  only  a 
representative  of  the  CAA  but  also  a 
representative  of  other  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  poverty  community,  are 
to  be  included  on  the  Manpower  Services 
Coimcll.  This  is  designed  to  insure,  since 
only  one  representative  of  the  com- 
munity action  agency  is  required  on 
those  councils,  that  the  poverty  commu- 
nity itself  will  be  directly  represented 
on  these  councils.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  those  areas  where  control  of 
the  CAA  has  been  assumed  by  the  local 
governmental  unit  under  the  Green 
amendment.  But  in  any  event,  under 
aectlOD  2U(b)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  poverty  representatives  need 
comprise  only  one-third  of  community 
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action  agtncy  boards,  and  thus  the  rep- 
resTOtaUve  of  a  CAA  might  weU  not  be 
a  representative  of  those  to  be  served  by 
the  plan. 

Second,  with  respect  to  appUcaUons 
for  financial  assistance  under  both  titles 
I  and  n.  an  amendment  I  offered  re- 
quires— in  sections  105<b>il>  and  204 
(bi  (3) — that  the  plan  include  provision 
for  effectively  serving  on  an  equitable 
basis  the  significant  segments  in  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  served.  This  is  designed  to 
provide  for  fair  distribution  of  man- 
power services  and  benefits  among  varl- 
out  significant  segments  of  the  poverty 
community  In  a  particular  geographical 
area  where  otherwise  the  elements  con- 
trolling the  bulk  of  the  poverty  commu- 
nity might  tend  to  overlook  the  needs  of 
smaller  segments  of  that  community.  At 
our  hearings  In  Los  Angeles  and  north - 
em  California  there  were  repeated  state- 
ments that  this  sort  of  exclusion  from 
fair  participation  Is  a  real  problem. 

PrBtlC    8KKV1CX    IMPLOTME-VT    JOB    fcEVlIW 

In  clause  (15i  in  subsection  ibi  of  sec- 
tion 204  Is  a  provision  which  is  a  substi- 
tute amendment  for  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Javits  In  the  full  com- 
mittee. My  substitute  amendment  was 
mtended  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
the  interview  with  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program  participant  during 
the  second  year  of  his  employment  to 
that  proKram  was  to  be  carried  out  In  a 
way  which  would  be  most  protective  of 
and  sensitive  to  the  interest*  of  the  par- 
ticipant. It  provides  that  placement  as- 
sistance will  be  provided  only  if  the  i»r- 
ticipanfs  current  employment  situation 
does  not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for 
advancement  or  for  suitable  continued 
employment  and  requires  that  maximum 
efforts  be  made  In  such  a  situation  to 
locate  emplo>'Tnent  or  training  oppor- 
tunities providing  such  prospects.  And  it 
specifies  that  the  partiapant  would  be 
offered  the  assistance  in  securing  place- 
ment In  another  opportunity — that  is.  he 
would  not  be  required  to  accept  such 
assistance— and  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  one  which  he  himself  chose 
after  appropriate  counseling  once  It  had 
been  determined  that  his  current  situa- 
tion did  not  provide  such  prospects. 
NiicHBOiinooD  ToirrH  coaps  miiynm 

In  suheection  le)  of  section  352.  the 
second  part  of  the  second  sentence  was 
added  by  an  amendment  I  offered  in  sub- 
committee— also  sponsored  by  Senators 
Tydiucs  and  Ooomxi.  The  provision  in 
question  has  tJie  effect  of  requiring  that 
NYC  trainees  must  receive  a  stipend  of 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
for  their  total  weekly  hours  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  total  number  of  such 
hours  spent  in  work  and  OJT  may  not 
be  less  than  80  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours.  This  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  .-esponse  to  actions  by  the  I*bor 
Department  to  reduce  signiflcanily  the 
stipend  paid  NYC  trainees  and  to  place 
what  was  felt  to  be  undue  stress  on 
classroom  education  in  this  program  for 
those  who  have  already  dropped  out  of 
the  educational  system. 

AUTOMATIC   KJcmUTT    FOR    PAVTICZPATIOV 

The  language  after  the  semicolon  in 
seetlan  10  was  added  In  order  to  pro- 


rtde  that  persons  who  headed  families 
receiving  welfare  assistance,  food  stamps, 
or  surplus  commodities  would  auto- 
matically become  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  any  program  conducted  under  the 
act.  This  is  Intended  to  climmate  the 
often  demeaning  inquiry  into  financial 
and  personal  situations  from  being  re- 
quired a  second  time.  The  amendment 
also  has  the  effect  of  requiring  that  such 
Individuals  shall  be  counted  as  persons 
heading  low -income  families  and  \mre- 
lated  low-Income  persons  for  purposes 
of  computing  allocation  of  funds — under 
title  I  for  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ices programs — to  each  SUte.  Certainly, 
those  individuals  already  In  receipt  of 
benefits  under  these  other  programs  are 
prime  prospects  for  participation  in 
manpower  and  training  programs,  as 
well  as  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams. Their  Inclusion  In  the  allocation 
formula  should  be  of  particular  assist- 
ance to  States  which  have  provided  the 
maidmum  possible  assistance  under 
these  other  programs. 

OPCIATION   Bsa 

The  special  recognition  of  "Jobs  for 
Progress — Operation  SER  Programs'  — 
in  section  316 — was  added  to  accord 
those  highly  successful  programs  the 
same  status  as  were  given  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  under  section 
314.  Whereas  the  OIC  program  is  a  com- 
munity-based and  operated  program 
sen-lng  largely  a  black  population,  the 
SER  program  is  a  community-based  and 
operated  program  senlng  largely  a 
chicano  population.  This  amendment  was 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Domtnick. 

Jobs  for  Progress-Operation  SER  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  efforts  at 
comprehensive  job  training  and  place- 
ment that  has  emerged  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
Based  in  five  Southwestern  States — 
California.  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Texas, 
and  Colorado— the  program  has  success- 
fully found  lobs  tor  almost  10.000  Mexi- 
can-Americans in  its  4  years  of  existence. 
It  estimates  It  serves  about  50.000  clients 
annually.  As  of  January  this  year.  SER 
administered  23  centers  covering  the 
area  from  Houston  to  San  Diego  to  Den- 
ver. It  Is  planning  expansion  into  Wash- 
ington State.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

SER  Is  the  only  substantial  manpower 
program  aimed  specifically  at  the  enor- 
mous Mexican-American  population  in 
our  five  Southwestern  States  SER.  like 
OIC.  has  been  funded  In  the  past  under 
the  terms  of  the  MDTA  and  is  receiving 
$5  million  of  MDTA  funds  now. 

Since  section  314  of  the  bill  gives  cate- 
gorical recognition  to  the  OIC  program, 
logically,  the  same  recognition  should  be 
extended  to  a  similar  program  with  a 
distinct  and  different  constituency.  Oth- 
erwise, the  Jobs  for  Progress-Operation 
SER  program  would  have  been  unfairly 
prejudiced  in  Its  competition  for  funds. 

NOtfDlSCBnilNATiON     PftOVWON 

Subseetlm  (e)  was  added  to  section  8 
of  the  bill  to  require  that  financial  assist- 
ance should  not  be  provided  under  the 
aet  unless  the  particular  grant  specifi- 
cally prohibits  discrimination  against 
any  program  partlcipan'  jt  applicant  for 
program  participation  h-rause  of  race. 
creed,  color,  national  OLigln.  sex.  politi- 


cal affiliation,  or  beliefs.  A  snbsUntially 
similar  provision  had  been  contained  In 
the  bill  with  respect  to  programs  under 
title  I,  and  I  offered  this  amendment  to 
make  clear  that  this  prohibition  would 
apply  to  all  programs  under  the  act.  This 
provision,  when  coupled  with  the  pro- 
\'islon — in  section  14 — for  withholding 
funds  when  grant  conditions  are  violated, 
provides  an  effective  nondiscrimination 
procedure  under  the  act,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended. 

COVTEACE    or    PrniTO    Rico    IN    BnJSCTAt. 
BOtVICrS    PROGKAM 

This  program  In  part  B  of  title  V  Is 
one  I  cosponsored  with  Senator  YAHaoa- 
ooGH,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  At  our  field 
hearings  in  nortliem  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, it  became  abundantly  clear  that 
a  special  emphasis  program  was  needed 
to  channel  funds  to  the  provision  of  spe- 
cial bilingual  services  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans.  Clearly,  one  of  the  great- 
est impediments  to  a  large  number  of 
chicanes  gaining  a  decent  job  Is  their 
lack  of  facility  In  written  and  spoken 
English  or  their  lack  of  training  In  Jobs 
that  do  not  require  that  facility.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  substantial  proportion 
of  Chinese  Americans,  especially  older 
workers. 

Census  figures  show  there  are  between 
7  and  10  million  Americans  for  whom 
Spanish  is  the  primary  language.  There 
are  1  mlllian  in  Los  Angeles,  and  they 
make  up  10  percent  of  the  population  of 
New  York  City.  They  include  Mexican 
Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  Cuban 
exiles. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 70  percent  of  all  Spanish-sur- 
named  men  work  in  the  lowest  occupa- 
tional categories,  as  operatives,  laborers, 
or  service  workers.  On  a  national  basis, 
more  than  half  of  Mexican-American 
families  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
per  year. 

The  Chinese-speaking  population  of 
San  Francisco  has  increased  from  37.000 
to  62.000  from  1961  to  1968,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  an  easing  of  Immlgratloa 
quotas. 

During  the  field  hearings,  L.  Llng-Dhi 
Wang,  vice  president  of  the  Chinese- 
American  Democratic  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, told  the  committee: 

The  language  barrier  and  {UacrUnlnstlOB 
tuve  deprived  many  of  our  p«ople  of  tb«  rlgltt 
to  baAlc  education,  lioiited  our  employablUty 
outside  Chinatown  and  caused  hlgb  rates  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
what  has  become  the  moet  popular  ghetto  in 
the  world  and  mecca  of  tottriam — China- 
town. 

The  1968  figures  for  Immigrants"  In- 
tended place  of  settlement  show  that 
California's  need  for  bilingual  manpower 
services  is  especially  acute.  Of  tboae 
bom  in  China.  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  almost 
10.000  designated  California  cities  as  the 
place  they  expected  to  settle.  And  the 
best  available  figures  show  that  about  60 
to  70  percent  of  all  those  f  rocn  South  and 
Central  America  who  register  as  perma- 
nent residents  reside  In  California  or 
New  York. 

I  made  a  minor  amendment  to  this 
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provision  in  committee  to  strike  the  sep- 
arate definition  of  "Swte"  so  that  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  other  VS.  territories  and 
possessions  would  not  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  this  program  if  they 
needed  these  types  of  services.  This 
leaves  the  bill's  basic  definition  of 
"State"— In  secUon  6(2)— as  applicable 
to  this  part.  I  wish  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  operative  allocation  lan- 
guage in  the  provision  is  in  section 
512ibi:  Glrtng  "the  highest  priority  to 
States  and  areas  within  States  having 
the  greatest  need  for  programs  author- 
ized by  this  part "  This  same  language 
has  been  Interpreted  In  the  biUngual  ed- 
ucation program  in  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
so  as  not  to  give  Puerto  Rico  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  funds.  It  was  our 
intention  that  the  langtiage  be  inter- 
preted In  the  same  way  for  this  bilingual 
miuipower  services  program. 

WTXaANS'   EMPl.orifENT 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcom.mittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  I  have  felt  a  par- 
ticular obligation  to  Insure  that  8.  3887 
adequately  provided  manpower  training 
suid  employment  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans, especially  those  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam.  I  tlius  offered  a  series  of 
amendments  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Subsection  ib'  was  added  in  sccLon  8 
to  require  that  amoimts  received  by  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  disability 
and  death  compensation  and  GI  bill  edu- 
cation caimot  be  coimtcd  for  purposes 
of  detei-mlnlng  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion in  manpower  programs  based  on 
Income  requirements.  I  believe  that  those 
VA  payments  to  veterans  and  dependents 
to  which  they  are  legally  entitled  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  Oovemments  re- 
sponsibility for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities— including  educational  pay- 
ments to  dependents  under  chapter  35 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code — should 
not  serve  to  disqualify  anyone  from  par- 
ticipation in  a  manpower  program.  Like- 
wise. I  believe  that  payments  to  veterans 
for  GI  bill  education  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  education  and  training  should  not 
count.  This  philosophy  is  consistent  with 
the  repeal  In  section  213  of  PubUc  Liw 
91-210  of  the  prohibition  of  receipt  of 
GI  bill  benefits  at  the  same  time  os  other 
Federal  education  and  tiaining  program 
benefits.  A  similar  provision  Is  contained 
in  section  443ibM2i  and  (7>  of  the 
House-passed  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1970  iHR.  16311'.  which  excludes  for 
purposes  of  determining  family  Income 
any  portion  of  a  scholarship  received  by 
a  full-time  student  to  pay  fees  and  tui- 
tion as  well  a-s  any  money  earned  by  such 
a  student  or  trainee. 

In  section  104<b>f2i.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  include  representatives  of 
veterans'  organizations  on  manpower 
services  councils.  I  feel  that  this  partici- 
pation by  veterans'  leaders  Is  important 
to  Insure  that  the  particular  needs  of 
returning  veterans  and  all  other  veterans 
are  fully  considered  In  designing  man- 
power services  programs  as  well  as  pub- 
lic service  employment  programs. 

In  section  101.  I  offered  an  amend- 


ment to  clause  <4>  to  make  the  wording 
of  that  special  provision  for  veterans 
consistent  with  the  language  in  chapter 
41  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
that  chapter  is  fully  revised  by  section 
702  of  the  bill,  which  I  will  now  describe. 
The  next  amendment  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Section  702  of  S.  3867  adds  a  fully  re- 
written chapter  41— retlUed  "Job  Coun- 
seling. Training  and  Placement  Service 
for  Veterans" — -which  contains  the  basic 
veterans'  employment  and  manpower 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  original  provision  was 
adopted  when  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
was  enacted  in  1933.  The  purpose  of  the 
revision  Is  to  rewiite  and  update  these 
provisions  which  establish  a  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  new  provision  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Sen'ice.  enlarge  its  staff  and  protect  its 
appropriation  from  diversion  to  other 
Labor  Department  purposes.  It  also  in- 
cludes as  a  positive  responsibility  of  the 
I^bor  Department  job  development  ac- 
tivities for  veterans  and  the  pro\'islon  of 
counseling  for  and  referrals  to  appropri- 
ate training  and  manpower  programs,  as 
well  as  directly  to  job  openings. 

The  amended  provision  establishes  new 
administrative  controls  and  data  gather- 
ing and  reporting  requirements  to  at- 
tempt to  Insure  that  all  veterans  seek- 
ing employment  or  training  assistance 
will  receive  It  promptly  and  adequately. 
And  it  calls  for  close  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, especially  in  assisting  the  VA 
In  its  promising  new  Job  lair  program 
and  in  its  outreach  services  program, 
authorized  In  the  new  public  law  enacted 
last  March.  Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to 
the  assignment  of  more  State  public  em- 
ployment counselors  to  work  at  veterans' 
assistance  centers  and  to  more  such 
counselors  devoting  their  full  time  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  growing  veteran 
population  generally. 

I  believe  this  new  veterans'  employ- 
ment provision  offers  very  tangible  prog- 
ress toward  providing  veterans  with 
prompt,  effective  job  and  job  training 
placement  and  assistance.  One  of  the 
more  significant  phenomena  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  is  what  the  American  Legion  has 
called  "The  undereducated  veteran" — 
not  necessarily  disadvantaged  in  an  eth- 
nic or  economic  sense,  yet  unable  to  find 
emploSTnent  upon  his  return  to  the  civil- 
ian labor  force.  The  number  of  men  in 
this  category  has  Increased  tremendously 
over  the  past  decade,  reaching  the  point 
today  where  close  to  half  a  milhon  young 
veterans  are  looking  for  work. 

Ordinarily.  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  a  logical  first  step  to 
provide  training  and.  ultimately,  em- 
plojinent  In  the  past,  manpower  pro- 
grams have  done  an  adequate  job  of 
placing  veterans.  But  in  the  past  few 
years  the  number  of  training  slots  open 
to  them  has  been  decreasing  rapidly.  In 
March  1969.  139,500  veterans  applied 
to  manpower  programs,  and  88,700,  or  64 
percent   of   them,   actually   began   job 


training.  One  year  later,  in  March  1970, 
the  number  of  applicants  had  risen  to 
181.100.  and  the  number  of  those  ac- 
cepted had  dropped  sharply  to  74,700. 
only  41  percent  of  the  total. 

For  veterans,  perhaps  more  than  most 
other  segments  of  the  labor  force,  the 
problem  of  finding  a  job  is  paiticularly 
acute,  for  several  reasons.  Firi^t.  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era  tend  to  be  young,  just 
beginning  a  family  and  a  career,  at  pre- 
cisely the  point  in  life  when  a  job  means 
so  much  in  terms  of  subllity.  security, 
and  the  future.  Second,  veterans  who 
have  served  overseas  return  to  this  coun- 
try with  very  little  idea  of  what  awaits 
Uiem.  Serving  overseas  means  almost 
complete  economic  isolation,  and  a  sud- 
den return  to  the  civilian  labor  force 
can  be  abrupt  and  disorienting,  especial- 
ly for  the  combat  veteran,  "hird  and 
most  important,  a  veteran  may  return  to 
cvillan  life  with  an  understandable  feel- 
ing that  his  country  owes  him  help  In 
trymg  to  find  a  suitable  job.  He  has  been 
asked  to  make  an  extraordinary  sacrifice 
for  his  country,  to  spend  two  or  more  of 
his  most  productive  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  separate  himself  from  his  loved 
ones,  and  to  put  his  health  and  fre- 
quently his  life  on  the  line. 

Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  repay- 
ment of  that  debt  would  be  to  help  him 
find  employment.  This,  unfortimately.  is 
only  mfrequently  what  he  gets.  The  vet- 
teran  returns  to  find  the  Job  market  im- 
possibly light  and  manpower  and  train- 
ing program  slots  often  reserved  only  for 
the  disadvantaged.  The  situation  is  even 
worse  for  the  "undereducated"  veteran, 
whose  unemployment  rate  is.  in  the 
words  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteraji,  "significantly 
higher  than  that  of  his  fellow  veteran." 
In  my  view.  many,  many  veterans  Just 
by  virtue  of  being  recently  discharged, 
are  disadvantaged  in  their  ability  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

A  recent  article  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  suggests: 

Looking  at  the  Viet  vet  unempiayment 
problem  is  like  vlewtog  an  laeberg.  Tou  see 
only  the  tip. 

With  troops  continuing  to  come  home 
from  Indochina,  with  an  administration 
which  has  promised  to  reduce  the  overall 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  close  to  a 
million  men  in  the  next  decade,  and  with 
the  uncertain  state  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, our  yotmg  veterans  are  bound  to 
find  the  job  market  a  great  deal  tighter 
before  it  gets  any  looser. 

There  is  no  reason  for  excluding  vet- 
erans in  need  of  training  from  the  bene- 
fits of  existing  manpower  programs  when 
many  veterans  desperately  require  the 
benefit  of  manpower  services.  My 
amendments  recognize  the  particular 
problems  that  returning  veterans  face 
and  provides  for  their  Inclusion  in  man- 
power and  training  programs  It  also  at- 
tempts to  insure  that  they  will  benefit 
from  that  Inclusion.  The  amendments  in 
no  way  weaken  or  dull  existing  man- 
power commitments :  rather,  they  extend 
the  scope  of  manpower  programs  to  in- 
clude a  group  which  la  not  proflting 
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nearly  enough  from  ibe  programs  that 
already  exist. 

I  have  gone  into  such  great  detail  In 
describing  my  amendments  to  S.  3867  In 
order  to  provide  a  full  legislative  history 
on  my  intent  and  purpose  in  cllerlng 
them. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  legislation 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  meaning- 
ful Federal  commitment  to  an  ongoing 
public  service  employment  programs,  It 
could  well  be  the  most  important  piece  of 
social  legislation  to  pass  this  session  of 
Congress.  Jobs  are  essential  to  a  serious 
light  against  poverty.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  publicly  ."supported  Jobs  are 
the  only  way  to  provide  sufficient  num- 
bers of  decent  Jobs  In  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. Today,  the  Senate  has  a  great  op- 
porttinlty  to  serve  the  Nation.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  very  Im- 
portant and  comprehensive  bill  to  pro- 
vide manpower  training  and  employment 
opportunity  during  the  1970's. 

The  PRESrofNO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agredixg  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  wu 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time.        

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that,  notwithstanding  our  differences 
on  the  question  we  have  Just  voted  on — 
and  the  Senate  has  expressed  its  will  on 
It — this  is  a  monumental  measure  In  the 
manpower  training  field,  with  a  sophisti- 
cation and  an  expertise  which  I  have 
rarely  seen  In  a  bill  turned  out  of  our 
committee,  which  has  had  many  compli- 
cated bills  I  think  It  will  advance  the 
eSort  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  Americans 
and  will  help  many  Americans  who  are 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port It. 

Mr.  IXDMUnCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  more  than  2  minutes. 
but  I  think  Senators  should  recognize 
some  of  the  substance  d  the  blH  on  which 
they  are  about  to  vote. 

First,  there  Is  a  12  billion  basic  au- 
thorization here.  There  is  an  Mitlrely  new 
concept  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  sup- 
porting State  and  local  employees  all  over 
the  coimtry.  and  obviously  every  mayor 
Is  going  to  like  this.  They  get  people  to 
do  the  work,  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Second,  In  Uiat  public  service,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  S2  billion,  there  Is  (750  mil- 
lion, going  up  to  $1.5  billion  tjy  1974  as 
an  additional  appropriation.  In  addition, 
there  Is  an  authorisation  imder  title  VI 
which  lias  an  extra  $200  million  If  there 
is  4.5  percent  unemployment,  which  we 
do  have,  and  an  automatic  Increase,  U 
that  goes  to  5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
montlis,  of  another  $200  million  poured 
into  this. 

So  wliat  we  have.  In  effect.  Is  a  bill 
which  is  almost  a  $4  bUIlon  bin,  in  which 
we  inject  the  Federal  Oovemment  Into 
every  dty  and  county  and  State  In  the 


coimtry.  I  think  we  ought  to  tliink  about 
it.  I  have  tried  to  get  this  changed  on  the 
floor.  The  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so, 
90  I  wanted  to  tell  Senators  why  I  am 
going  to  vote  "nay"  on  the  bill. 

The  PREStDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Eaclitow), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land  i,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBKicHi).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravil),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  jAdtsoK),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maoitosoii).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCahtht)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCuti- 
LANi.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGk>,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoirroYAi,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MtreKn) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr,  RossiLL) ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Smoas),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  TmiHos)  are  neces- 
sarily Bt>sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vctmg.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRioHTt.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravzl),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  jACKSos).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macitoson).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtoya), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rossill)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mcskh)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  CoT- 
Tom,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
PoHG ) ,  the  Senators  from  Arizona  ( Mr. 
OoLDWATia  and  Mr.  PAjimN) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodzlli.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  MntPHY), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuKCT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
THOKMOini)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Famioh),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  CjOodxu.),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtthot),  the 
Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Surra),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Moarar)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttx- 
MOND) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay," 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  M, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

INo.sULag.) 
TEAS— <8 


AliMn  Guniey 

AUen  H«rrts 

Andenan  HAft 

Baker  Hartka 

Bayb  Hatfleid 

Beilmon  Hoiiaud 


Pack  wood 

Pastor* 

Peanoc 

PeU 

Percy 

PToucy 


Bible  HoUloaa  Proxmlre 

BotfgB  HnlAlca  Bandolpti 

Brooke  Hughes  Rlblcofl 

Burdlck  Incurs  Sazbe 

Brrt,  Va,  JavllB  Bchwelker 

Byitl,  w.  Va.  Jcrdao.  N.c.  Soott 

Case  Jordaa.  Idsbo  Smltb,  Maine 

Cburcb  SLeunedy  Sparkman 

Cook  LDn«  Spong 

C^ooper  Mansfield  Steveni 

Cranston  Msttalaa  Symington 

Dodd  McOovem  Taimadife 

Dele  Mclntyre  WlUlams.  N  J. 

EUender  Metcalf  Tarborougb 

Xrrln  MiUer  Toung.  N.  Oak. 

Oore  Mondala  Tounc,  Oblo 

arUBn  Nelson 

NATS— 8 

Allott  Curtis  Hansen 

Bennett  Domlnlck  WlUlams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTDiO— 26 

Cannon  Gravel  Murpliy 

Cotton  JscksoD  Muskle 

Eagleton  Magnuson  BusaeU 

Eastland  McCsrtby  Smltb.  lU- 

Pannln  Mc^Hellan  Btennls 

Fong  McOee  Thunnond 

Pulbrtgbt  Montoya  Tower 

Ooidwater  Moss  T^dinga 

OoodeU  Mundt 

So  the  bUl,  S.  3867,  was  passed,  as 
follows : 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
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Sec.  533.  Authorisation. 

Seo.  684.  Equitable  dlstrlbutlozi. 

Sec.  536.  Administration. 

Sec.  636.  Program  dsivelc^iment  and  coordina- 
tion. 

Sec.  637.  Research  and  Information  pro- 
grams. 

Subpart  3 — Mid-Career  Development  Service 
Program 

Sec.  641.  Program  established. 

Sec.  543.  Training  programs. 

Sec.  648.  Training  persona  to  train  and  re- 
train middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

Sec.  644.  Special  services  for  mass  lay-offs. 

Sec.  646.  Specialized  services. 

Sec.  546.  Manpower  study. 

Subpart  3 — Work  Opportunities  for  Mlddle- 
Aged   and  Older  Workers 

Sec  661 .  Increased  Job  opportunities  for 
mlddled-agad  and  older  i>eisons  In 
federally  assisted  programs. 

Sac.  883.  Employment  tn  economic  oi^>or- 
tunlty  programs. 

Sec.  653.  Employment  services  for  part-time 
employment. 

Subpart  4 — Expanding  Opportunities  for  Em- 
ployment  and  Education 

Sec.  561.  Research,  ej^erlmentatloo.  and 
demonstration. 

Sec.  563.  Extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Sec.  563.  Compensation  and  disability  insur- 
ance. 

Subpart  6 — FMeral  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 

Sec.  671.  Study. 

sec.  673.  Preparing  middle-aged  perwms  for 
new  careers  in  Oovemment. 

TITLE      VI — EMEROENCT      EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  601.  Program  authorized. 

itixb  vn— mibcellanbous 

See.  701.  Effect  on  ezUttog  laws. 

Sec.  703.  Amendmants    to    title    88,    United 
States  Oode. 
sTAixicxirr  or  nHOXMOs  and  puzposk 
Sac.  3.  The  Congress  fbids  and  dadaras 


(1)  Tlie  Nation's  prosperity,  economic  sta- 
bility, and  productive  capacity  are  limited 
by  a  lack  of  workers  with  suflJclent  skills  to 
perform  the  demanding  production,  serrloe. 
and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  in  an  in- 
creasingly technological  society.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  workers  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  are  employed  btiow  their  capacity. 
who,  with  additional  education  and  training, 
could  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  and  share  more  fully  in  Its 
benefits. 

<3)  The  proUem  of  assiirlng  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  will  bs  compound- 
ed by  the  continued  r^ld  growth  of  the 
labor  force.  It  Is  imperative  that  these  new 
workers.  Including  the  many  young  people 
who  will  enter  the  labor  force,  persons  who 
have  recently  been  separated  from  military 
service,  and  older  persons  who  desire  to  enter 
or  reenter  the  labor  force,  be  provided  with 
adequate  academic  and  vocational  aklUs 
which  will  allow  them  to  work  at  the  level 
of  their  full  potential. 

(3)  The  placement  in  private  employment 
of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  low- 
Income  workers  la  hampered  by  the  absence 
of  entry  level  opportunities.  These  opportu- 
nities can  be  augmented  by  assisting  workers 
now  In  entry  level  Jobs  to  improve  their 
skills  and  advanos  to  more  demanding  em- 
ployment. 

(4)  Expansion  of  public  s^^oe  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  will  both  provide 
meaningful  Jobs  for  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed, and  low-Income  persons  and  allow 
the  Nation  to  meet  more  adequately  the  un- 
filled public  needs  in  such  fields  as  health, 
family  planning,  public  safety,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  facilities. 
solid  waste  removal,  pollution  control,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  ln4>rovements.  rural 
development,  conservation,  beauttflcatlon. 
and  other  fields  of  human  betterment  and 
community  improvement. 

(5)  The  public  and  private  educational 
system  hss  the  major  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  academic,  technical,  and  vocational 
training  opportunities  necessary  to  prepare 
attending  studenu  for  the  world  of  work, 
nils  system  must  be  strengthened  to  achieve 
Its  goats,  and  its  success  is  critical  to  lessen- 
ing the  need  for  remedial  manpower  pro- 
grams. But,  where  effective  opportunlUea 
have  not  been  provided  to  individuals  or 
their  socess  to  them  contlnuee  to  be  restrict- 
ed, remedial  services  should  be  provided  as 
a  part  of  our  Nation's  manpower  programa. 

(6)  Improved  training  and  employmant  op- 
portunities are  vital  to  developing  capacity 
for  self-support  by  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents, and  the  manpower  system  mtut  asstuns 
special  reeponalblllty  and  accountability  for 
training,  placing,  and  upgrading  these  per- 
sons. 

(7)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  delivery  of  effective  man- 
power {HOgrams  are  extremely  complex  mat- 
ters, requiring  a  more  comprehensive,  tml- 
fled,  and  flexible  approach,  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  employers,  employees,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies.  Individ- 
uals, and  organizations. 

(8>  Centers  established  and  operated  by 
low-Income  persons  or  their  representatives 
have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  provide 
comprehensive  employment  and  related  serv- 
ices to  unemployed  end  underemployed 
persons. 

(9)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  improved  by  a  more  eocwdl- 
nated  approach  In  evslustlng  the  needs  of 
Individual  participants  and  mobilizing  avail- 
able resoixrccs  to  meet  these  needs.  It  is. 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  esub- 
llsh  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  na- 
tional manpower  program,  involving  the  ef- 
forts of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
levels  of  government.  The  program  should 
be  designed  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
tor  employment   and   training   and   related 
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Mxvlctts  uece&jiary  to  afsUt  incUvlduala  la 
dev«Joping  tbeir  lull  economic  and  occupa- 
Uooal  pobeaLLU. 

AtJTHOftlZKD   APPftOPKUTIONS 

Sec,  3.  ia»  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  thla  Act,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated sa.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  flacal  yenr 
ending  June  30.  19T2,  M,5O0,0OO,OOO  for  the 
fijcal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  93,000,- 
000.000  for  *.be  &»cal  year  endlug  June  30, 

lb)  NotwiiUstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  m  specific  limitation 
of  the  provutionA  or  this  subsection,  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
which,  are  r.ot  obligated  prtor  to  the  end  of 
ibe  fiscal  ye.ir  for  which  such  funds  were 
appropriated  sball  remain  available  for 
obligation  dunng  the  succeeding  Hscal  year, 
and  any  fund*  obligated  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  during  a  period  of  two 
yenn  from  rhe  duie  of  obligation. 

FtTNOS    SVArtABt-S   rOH   SPECITIC   FKOcaAkIS 

Sbc.  4.  I  a)  The  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (except 
for  amounts  otherwise  reserved  In  aocord- 
aoce  with  tbis  Act  or  expressly  limited  in  an 
approprlaUon  Act  to  a  spectflc  purpose  under 
tbu  Act )  f  ball  be  allocated  among  the  titles 
of  tbis  Act  IQ  sucb  a  manner,  subject  to  sub- 
secuons  ib»  and  (ci  of  this  section,  tbat 
of    the   amounts  so   appropriated — 

( 1 )  one-tbtrd  shall  b*  for  comprebensJve 
manpower  servlcas  under  title  I  or  this  Act; 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  for  public  service 
employment  program  under  title  n  of  this 
Act;  and 

|3)  one-tbird  aball  be  for  special  work  and 
training  program  under  title  in  and  ^Mdal 
Federal  re^ponaibUtles  under  tlUe  IV  of  tbla 
Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on 
appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  or 
appropruimg  funds  for  any  such  program 
or  activity,  not  to  exc«ed  25  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropnate<l  or  allocated  from 
any  appropriation  For  any  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  any  luch  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  may  be  trsJUferred  and  used 
by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  any  other 
such  program  or  activity  under  this  Act. 

Id  To  the  extent  necaasary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  gnmt  or  contract  entered  into  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1M3.  as  amended,  or  title  I  of  the  Bco- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  IMM,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  from 
amounis  allocated  for  newly  authorized  pro- 
grams under  this  Act. 

ADVAMCK  rrMDIKO 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  Qscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obUgatlon. 

lb)  In  order  to  effect  a  tnuultlon  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  la)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
thai  ltd  initial  application  will  result  In  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  In  tlie 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

0C7XNITTONS 

Sac.  0.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except 
as  otherwise  specified,  the  term — 

( I )  '  Secretary"  meajis  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

O)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rleo, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Truct  Tnntory  of  the  Paolfle 
lalanda. 


(3)  "Local  service  company"  means  a 
community  development  corporation  or  other 
oorporatlon.  partnersbip,  or  other  bualne&s 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  community 
service  mjinpower  pni^ram  or  component 
thereof  and  owned  or  operated  m  substantial 
part  by  unemployed  or  low-income  resldeats 
of  the  area  to  be  served. 

LXCAL    AtrrHOBlTT 

Sec.  7.  (&>  The  Secretary  may  prescrtbe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  Interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  \cx  as  he  deems  necessary.  Rules,  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  cuid  other  pubtl9hed  in- 
cerpretacions  or  orders  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  or  any  oificlal  thereof,  tor  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  con- 
tain, with  respect  to  each  material  provision 
of  such  rules,  reg\ilations.  guidelines.  Inter- 
pretations, or  orders,  citations  to  the  par- 
ticular section  or  secTions  of  statutory  law 
or  other  legal  authority  upon  which  such 
provision  Is  based.  Such  rules,  regrilatlons, 
guidelines  and  other  published  interpreta- 
tions or  orders  may  Include  adjustments 
authorized  by  section  304  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1908. 

(b>  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  disapproval  of  prime  sponaonhlp  plana 
under  section  104(r)  or  relating  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  application  of  a  prime  sponsor 
by  a  community  action  agency  or  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  section  106 
<b)  shall  not  be  delegated  oufeslde  the  Office 
of  the3ecretv7. 

SFBCZAL   IJurrATtONS    AND   COKBmONS 

Sec.  a.  4a)  No  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  enter  Into  arrangements 
for,  or  otherwise  establish,  any  training  pro- 
grams In  the  lower  wage  Industrtas  In  Jobs 
where  prior  still  or  training  la  typically  not 
a  prerequisite  to  hiring  and  where  labor 
turnover  Is  blsh.  or  to  assist  In  relocating  es- 
tabllshmentj  from  one  area  to  another.  Such 
limitation  on  rrlocatlon  shall  not  prohibit 
assistance  to  a  buslnees  entity  In  the  eetab- 
llfihment  of  a  new  branch.  afflUate.  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  In 
an  Increase  In  unemployment  In  the  area  of 
original  location  or  tn  any  other  area  where 
sucb  entity  conducts  bualnesa  operations, 
unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  la  being  es- 
tablished with  the  Intention  of  clooing  down 
the  c^>entlons  of  the  existing  business  entity 
In  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  tt  cotiducts  such  operations. 

(b)  Any  amounts  received  under  chapters 
II.  13.  31,  94.  and  35  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any  war.  as  defined 
by  section  lOI  of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code, 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or 
was  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
for  a  service -connected  disability  or  any  eli- 
gible person  as  defined  In  section  1701  of 
such  title.  If  otherwise  eligible  to  participate 
In  programs  under  this  Act.  shall  not  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
needs  or  quallfieationa  of  parttdpants  In 
programs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices provided  to  trainees  shall  be  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  such 
services  are  offered  and  shall  not  be  pre- 
requlalbe  to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of  any 
t>eneflt  under  the  program. 

(dt  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  Q- 
nnnclal  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  he  determines,  tn  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  dau  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress  to  measure  the 
relative  and.  where  programs  can  be  com- 
pared appropriately,  comparative  eftectlve- 
neas  of  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act.   Buch  data  shall   include   informatkm 


(1)  enrotlee  characteristics.  Including  age, 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  pre- 
vious wage  and  employment  experience: 

12)  duration  In  training  and  employment 
situations,  including  Information  on  the  du- 
ration or  employment  of  program  partici- 
pants for  at  least  a  year  rollowlng  the  termi- 
nation of  participation  in  federally  assisted 
programs  and  comparable  information  on 
other  employees  or  trainees  of  participating 
employers: 

(3)  tntol  dollar  cost  per  trainee,  including 
breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend,  train- 
ing and  supportive  services  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  Secretary  shall  compile  such  information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis, 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial aaslstonce  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  oontract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  speclflcolly  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  In  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  In  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin. 
sex.  political  afflllat<on,  or  beliefs. 

LABOB   STAMDAKIIS 

Sxc.  9.  All  laborers  and  mechanlos  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  wag«s  at 
rates  not  less  than  thoee  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Latxir  in  accordance  with 
the  Davla-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U-S.C. 
276a-a76a-£).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16 
PR  3178:  84  Stat.  U87)  and  section  a  of  the 
Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948. 
OS  amended:  40  U.S.C.  a76(c)). 

ELICnLE   PAanciTAHTS 

Sbc.  10.  Eligibility  for  participation  in  any 
program  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
authorizing  such  program;  and  persons  who 
or  persons  heading  fomlllea  who  receive  ben- 
eflu  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  food  stamps  or  surplus  commodities  imder 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  shall  be  included  among 
Individuals  eligible  to  participate  In  programs 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  such  persons  shall  be  Included  among 
Individuals  considered  low-mcome  persons 
or  persons  heading  low-income  families,  as 
appropriate,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

HATtOVAL  MAMPOWXa  AOnSOKT  COICUTTTXK 

Ssc.  n.  (a>  The  President,  in  consuiutlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oj^xir- 
tunlty.  ahaU  appoint  a  NaUonoi  Manpower 
Ad\-isory  Committee  which  ohaU  consist  of 
at  least  thirteen  but  not  more  than  seventeen 
members  and  shall  be  composed  of  persons 
repreaentatlve  of  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture, public  and  private  education,  voca- 
tional education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower  programs,  and  economic  oppor- 
tumty  programs.  From  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  such  Committee,  the  President 
shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Blembers  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  Initial  members,  one- 
third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year  each  and  oue-Chlrd  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  k2)  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portion  only.  Such  Committee  shall  bold 
not  lesa  than  two  meetings  during  each 
calendar  year. 

( h )  Tbe  National  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall— 
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{ 1  \  Identify  the  manpower  goals  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to  which 
educational  vocational  education.  Institu- 
tional training,  vocational  rehabilitation. 
manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and  other 
programs  under  this  and  related  Acts  repre- 
sent a  consistent,  integrated,  and  coordinated 
approach  to  meeting  such  needs  and  achiev- 
ing such  goals; 

<2)  review  the  administration  and  opcr- 
otlon  of  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)  and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretarv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  other  appropriate  officials 
as  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  under 
this  Act  and  related  Acts; 

(3)  c(»iduct  independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acta  and  publish  and  dlotrtbule  the  results 
thereof;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  (including  re- 
commendations for  changes  In  legislation  t 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  including 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  and 
related  Acts. 

1  c )  The  NuUonal  Monpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  make  an  annual  report,  and  such 
other  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate  on  Its 
findings,  recommendations,  and  activities  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  as  a  part  of  his  report  under  section 
13  of  this  Act  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  have  with  respect  to 
such  reports  and  activities  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

(d )  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  may  accept  and  employ  or  dis- 
pose of  glfU  or  bequesu.  either  for  carrying 
out  specific  programs  or  for  tu  general  sc- 
tlvltles  or  for  such  responslbiluies  as  tt  may 
be  assigned  In  furtherance  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

lei  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Manpower  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  paid 
oompensatlOD  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-ia  when 
engaged  in  tbe  work  of  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Committee,  including  travel- 
time,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  6703>  for  persons 
in  tbe  Government  service  employed  mter- 
miitcDt.ly  and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed.  t>&5is. 

(f)  The  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  Is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  Its  functions;  to  obtain  the  servloes  of 
such  tull-Llme  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel  as  may  be  required  in  tbe 
performance  of  Its  duties,  and  lo  contract 
for  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon.  f  und^ 
may  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  tbe 
Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

rKmCOVEBN  MENTAL      ADVJSOET      COUNCO.      ON 
MANK»Wia 

Ssc.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eaUbllahed  an 
Intergovemmentel  Advisory  CouncU  on  Man- 
power to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  tbe 
Secretarv  of  Health.  Education,  .ind  Welfare, 
and  the' Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  regard  to  matters  Involv- 
ing intergovernmental  relatlonnhlps  In  tbe 
development  and  conduct  of  programs  under 
this  and  related  Acta.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  aofilgnment  of  manpower  re- 
spoDslblUtles  among  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal governmental  agencies,  allocation  of 
funds,  designation  of  prime  sponsors.  State 
and  local  compUance  with  the  various  pro- 
vlalons  of  this  Act  and  the  extent  to  which 
educational.  instituUonal  training,  voca- 
tional education,  vocational  rehablllUUo&, 
manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and  other 
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programs  under  this  and  related  Acts  rep- 
resent a  consistent,  integrated  and  coordi- 
nated approach  to  meetmg  manpower  needs 
and  achieving  n.itionaI  manpower  goals. 

ibl  The  Cotincll  shall  consist  of  at  least 
hve  but  not  more  than  nine  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  Governors, 
mayors,  and  other  elected  State  or  local  pub- 
lic officials.  In  selecting  members  of  the 
Council  the  President  shall  assure  an  equi- 
table balance  In  the  political  affiliation  of  Its 
members.  Tbe  members  of  the  Council  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  from  among  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  receive  no 
cosnpcnsatioa  and  shall  not  be  Federal  em- 
ployees for  any  purpose.  They  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  and  per  diem  U  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  autliorleed  by  section  5703 
of  utle  6.  United  Stales  Code,  for  persons 
in  tbe  governmeutol  service  employed  inier- 
nUttently  and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem  when  actually  employed  basis. 

(cl  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  fundi 
may  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  as  directed  by  tbe  Di- 
rector of  tbe  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

KCPOBTS 

SEC.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  make 
such  reports  and  recommendations  to  tlie 
President  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requlremenu,  resources,  use, 
and  training,  and  his  recommendations  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  within 
sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  a  report  pertaining  to  manpower 
requurements.  resources,  utilization,  and 
training. 

Atn-HoarrY  to  contusct  and  Exroro  jmnm 
Szc.  14.  The  Secretary  may  malcc  such 
grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  establish 
such  procedures  (subjec.  to  such  policiea, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe) , 
and  moke  such  payment?,  in  inatallmenta 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  mode 
avauable  under  thla  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  (without  regard  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  secUoD  4T74(d)  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  C-odei  expenditures  for  construction. 
repairs,  and  capital  Improvements,  and  in- 
cluding necessary  adjustments  in  payments 
on  account  of  overpa^vments  or  underpay- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  also  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  unc:er  this  Act  In 
order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  in 
tbe  current  or  immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 

this  Act.  

AOCEproMtrx  or  ours 
Sbc  15.  The  Secretary  is  authorised,  to 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  req>onslblll- 
ties  under  this  Act,  to  accept  in  the  name  of 
the  Department,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  or 
any  title  thereof,  any  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise. 

AOCEPTOHCZ  or  VOLtTNTsaT   SKBVICKS 

Sec  16.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised.  In 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responslbUJ- 
tles  under  thla  Act  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  aemces.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  a«79(b)  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (31  use.  686(b) ) . 

acceptance  or  rtJNOs 

Sec.  17.  Tbe  Secretary  U  authorised  to 
accept  and  utilize  In  carrying  out  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  other  Federal  statutes  If  such  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  an 
specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

TSSMBVCB    or    nJNDS 

Sac.  18.  Funds  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 


tbe  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, If  sucb  funds  are  used  for  tbe  purposes 
for  which  they  are  speclflcaUy  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

cmjzATioN  or  szavicts  and  racn-mcs 
Sec.  19.  In  addition  to  such  other  authority 
as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  thla  Act. 
to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  mm- 
bursement.  and  with  tbe  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  tbe  services  and  faclUues  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement. 

rental.    ALTOUTIOK.    *KD    IMPSOVESCEKT    Of 
DUnJUNGS 

Sec.  30.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized,  IQ 
carrying  out  hit  functions  under  this  Act,  to 
expend  funds  without  regard  to  any  other 
law  or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration. 
and  impro'^ement  of  buildings  and  space  in 
buildings  rented  by  him;  but  the  Secretary 
shall  not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in 
this  section — 

^  1 )  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  sen-Ice.  or  laciUty,  which  Is  required 
In  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  in  tbe  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  to  the  form, 
or  under  the  condiUons  to  which  tt  Is  needed, 
and 

y1)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifi- 
cation to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (If  the  exercise  of  such  authorlij  would 
aCect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Adnainistratlon)  of  bis  totenUon  to 
exercise  such  authority,  tbe  Item,  service,  or 
facility  with  reapect  to  which  such  authority 
Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  snd  tbe  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority. 

SXPKMmrUBES  roa  paiMTiNC  and  SINDtMC 

Sac.  21.  In  addition  to  sucb  other  suthw- 
ity  as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized. In  carrying  out  his  functions  tinder 
this  Act,  to  expend  funds  made  svollable 
for  the  purposes  of  tble  Act  for  such  prtoting 
and  binding  as  he  determtoes  necessary. 
without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulo- 
tlon. 

CaZMINAI.  PS0VI810NS 

Sec.  22.  Title  18  of  the  United  Sutes  Code 
la  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  685  to 
read  ae  follows; 

-THErr     OS     tMBEZaLEMXNTFTOM     MANPOWn 

rONOS;  IKPEOi^S  OtmrCEMKNT 

"Sec-  666.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director  agent,  or  employee  of.  or  connected 
in  anv  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
nnanclal  assistance  under  the  Employraent 
and  Tralntog  Opportunities  Act  of  1970 
embezzles,  willfully  mtsapplles.  steals,  or 
obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds. 
assets,  or  propertv  which  are  the  sub>ect  of 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  ftoed  not  more  than 
810.000  or  imprisoned  fca-  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both;  but  If  the  amount  so  em- 
bezzled, misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtatoed  by 
fraud  does  not  exceed  »100.  he  shaU  be  ftoed 
not  more  than  H.000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dU- 
mlssal  of  any  person  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  to  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities  Act 
of  1970  Induces  any  person  to  give  up  any 
money  or  thing  of  any  value  to  oiiy  person 
I  including  such  grantee  agency)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •1.000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  mor«  than  one  year,  or  both." 
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INTESSTATK  ACK^IUNTS 

Sec.  23.  In  the  cTcnt  that  complimnce  with 
proTlsiOQs  of  thiA  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreements  between  States,  the  consent 
of  ConKreas  U  hereby  given  to  Euch  States 
to  enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreeznenta 
to  fadliute  nicb  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

avncrm  datk 

Bac.   34.   The   effective   date   of  this   Aot. 

except  aa  oiherwtw  provided,  shall  be  July 

1.   1971.   Rules,   regulations,   guidelines   and 

other    published    interpretatlotis    or    orders 

majr  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 

after  the  date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  Z — OOMPREHKNSIVE  MANPOWER 

Sni  VICES 

raooaut  aTJTHoazzxn 

Sec.  lOI.  The  Secretary  cf  Labor  shall  dfr- 
relop  and  carry  out  a  program  of  comprfr- 
henslve  manpower  services  under  this  title 
that  wiu— 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  to  suit- 
able employment  opportunities  of  persons 
who  are  seeking  work,  with  special  conalder- 
ailon  for  the  placement  of  qualified  Indi- 
viduals who  are  unemployed.  lUiaUUed.  or 
underemployed; 

( a  t  provide  training  and  related  man- 
power serrlcea  to  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed, in  danger  of  becoming  unemployed, 
employed  In  public  service  Jobs,  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  utJe  rv  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  or  employed  In  low-pay- 
ing Jobs  who  could  through  further  training 
qualify  for  Job  opportunities  that  would 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
themselves  and  their  famlUee: 

(3)  provide  appropriate  training  and  re- 
lated manpower  servicee  for  perBone  In  ccr- 
rectlonal  Instltutianj  to  sealBt  them  In  ob- 
taining  suitable   employment    upon   relesuM; 

f4)  provide  the  maximum  of  employment 
oounaellng.  placement  and  related  servlcea, 
and  training  and  related  manpower  services 
for  persons  who  have  recently  been  or  will 
abortly   be   sep&rated   from   military   ■errlce; 

(5)  develop  an  early  warning  syrtem  and 
■tandby  capataiuty  that  will  aaaure  a  timely 
and  adequate  reaponae  to  major  economic 
dlalocationa  arising  from  rKTtg^ng  marketa. 
r^ld  technological  change,  plant  ibat- 
downs.  or  business  fail  arc; 

(0)  promote  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  employment  practices  by  public  ag^nclee. 
private  agencies,  labor  organizations.  »fwi 
private  firms  that  will  remove  unreaaonabie 
barriers  to  employment,  without  reducing 
productivity,  and  expand  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility: 

(7)  reduce  the  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment by  improving  the  linkages  bettween 
educational    Instltutloni    and   Job   markets; 

lA>  support  and  encourage  the  develop- 
nMnt  of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams by  public,  non-profit,  and  private  em- 
ployers designed  to  improve  the  ikllls  and 
thereby  the  promotion  and  employment  op- 
portunlUes  of  employed  worfcan. 


ployed  workers  for  the  purpoee  of  upgrading 
their  »klUs  and  improving  the  uuilzatlon 
of  available  manpower; 

(5t  supportive  services.  Including  health 
services,  family  planning,  physical  examina- 
tions, the  furnishing  of  prosthetic  derlcco, 
child  care,  bonding,  and  other  special  serv- 
lcea. including  residential  aupport,  deemed 
necessary  for  enhancing  the  employabiUty 
of  participants  in  programs  assisted  under 
this  tlUe: 

(0)  work  eiperlenoe  for  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  individuals.  IncludUig  the 
performance  of  socially  useful  work  In  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  or  organlAatlona  m 
the  fields  of  health,  family  planning,  public 
safety,  education,  transportation,  recreation, 
maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other 
public  facUltlea.  solid  waste  removal,  pollu- 
tion control,  boualng  and  neighborhood  1m- 
provemants.  rural  development,  conservation. 
beautUlcatlon.  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  oonun unity  Improvement, 
Including  the  eetabUahment,  operation,  or 
strengthening  of  any  such  program: 

(7)  part-time  work  for  students  in  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  (and  youths  of 
equivalent  ages  I  to  assist  them  In  remaining 
In  or  returning  to  school:  and  with  sucb 
aa^loyment  opportunities  developed  in  oon- 
cultatlon  with  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions to  enhance,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  educational   growth   of  such   students; 

(8)  part-time  and  full-time  work  and  man- 
power services  for  older  persons  who  desire 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  foroe; 

(0)  relocation  assistance.  Including  grants, 
loans,  and  the  fumlahing  of  such  services  as 
win  aid  an  involuntarily  unemployed  Indi- 
vidual to  relocate  In  an  area  where  be  may 
obtain  suitable  employment: 

(10)  the  development  of  Job  opportunities 
Including  actlviuea  designed  to  promote  Job 
restructuring  and  redesign  lor  the  purpoee 
of  providing  more  effective  utlUaatlon  ot 
manpower. 

(11)  Incentives  to  public  or  private  em- 
ployers including  reimbursements  for  a  lim- 
ited period  to  the  extent  that  an  employee 
newly  hired  or  being  upgraded  might  not 
be  fiilly  productive; 

(13)  training  for  specialised  or  other  per- 
aoonel  and  technical  assistance  which  is 
needed  la  connection  with  the  programs  ea- 
tabUahed  under  this  title  or  which  other- 
wise pertain  to  the  purpoaes  of  this  title: 

(IS)  the  development  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties through  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  centers  for  low-Income  persons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  provid- 
ing recruitment,  counseling,  retnedJatton. 
vocational  training.  Job  development.  Job 
placement,  and  other  appropriate  services; 

(14)  training  and  experience  In  business 
management  to  enable  Individuals  to  se- 
cure and  retain  management  opportunities  or 
to  estabUsh  their  own  business  concerns:  and 

(15)  such  other  services,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  ss  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 


PRIME     SPONSOta 

(a)    For   the   purposes   of 


this 


Sac.  loa.  The  aervlcea  for  which  fuztds 
xtndar  this  title  may  be  expended  shall  in- 
trude but  not  be  llmilted  to  the  following; 

(1)  baste  education,  including  literacy  and 
communications  skills,  instruction  courses 
in  English  language  skUls  and.  where  mpftro- 
prlate,  training  programs  conducted  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English,  which  will  ssatst 
UKiividuals  to  become  more  employable  or 
more  suitable  for  parUcipatlon  In  occupa- 
tional training 

( 3 )  outreach,  cotinaellng,  testing,  work 
evaluation  and  adjustment,  work  sampling, 
recnjltxnent,  placement,  and  foltowup  serv- 
tces: 

(S)  orientation  to  work  discipline  and 
accUmatlon  to  the  work  situation; 

(4)  institutional  and  on-the-job  occtipa- 
tlonsd  training,  including  training  of  am- 


Sxc.  103  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
tbe  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
suthorized  to  enter  Into  arrangements  with 
any  eligible  applicant  In  accordance  with  the 
provuions  of  this  title  In  order  to  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  (or  the  purpoee 
of  carrying  out  manpower  services  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  services  can 
be  most  effectively  lnq>lemented  by  such  ap- 
plicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpoee  cf  entering  Into  ar- 
raagemsEita  with  the  Secretary  under  tbla  tl- 
Ue. eligible  appUoants  wbMil  be — 

(1)  prime  spocisors  designated  punuant 
te  plana  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  104:  and 

(3)  other  pubUc  and  private  agendas,  in- 
BUtuUosis.  and  organlaatloos.  Including  oom- 
mnnlty  aottoti : 


See.    104. 

title— 

(1)  any  State:  and 

(3)  any  unit  of  general  local  govemment — 

(A)  which  has  a  population  of  75.000  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  moat  satis- 
factory current  dat*  svallatoie  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  (1)  which  u  a  city  or  (11)  which 
la  a  cotxnty  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
govemment  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  to  have  general  gov- 
ernmental powers  subEtanUally  similar  to 
those  of  a  dty  and  to  serve  a  substantial  part 
of  a  fxinctlonlng  labor  market  area:  or 

(B)  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
75.000  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  moex  sat- 
Isfaotory  current  data  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  which  has  the  largest  population 
at  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (i)  or 
(11)  of  subparagr^h  (3)  (A)  in  a  State;  and 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  govemment  which  covers  a  geographical 
area  which  has  a  population  of  76.000  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  moat  sat- 
isfactory current  data  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordance  with  lucii  regulations  ss 
be  shall  prescribe,  to  serve  a  eubstantlal  part 
of  a  fuootlocLing  labor  market  area: 
tfiall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  of  a 
oocnprehenslve  manpower  servloea  pngrwca  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 

UOQ. 

(b)  Any  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  govemment  wtUcb  Is 
eligible  to  be  a  prune  sponsor  under  sub- 
seotloQ  (a)  and  which  dosirBa  to  be  so  desig- 
nated in  order  to  enter  into  arrang<ements 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  prtme  q>onsonhlp  plan 
Including  provisions  which  evidence  capa« 
bUity  for  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  man- 
power servlcea  plan  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  this  title  and  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  manpower  services 
council  which — 

(1 )  provide  that  the  chief  executive  oOoer 
or  ofllcera  of  the  unit  or  units  of  gov«m- 
nwnt  establishing  such  cotmcU  shall  appoint 
the  memt)eT«  of  the  council  and  shall  daslg- 
tiate  one  member  to  be  chairman; 

(3)  provide  that  the  council  shall  include 
members  who  are  representative  of  commu- 
nity action  programs;  other  significant  seg- 
m«nu  of  the  poverty  community:  the  public 
employment  service:  education  and  training 
agendee  and  Institutions.  Indudlng  voca- 
tloiuLl  educational  sgenciee  and  community 
poetsecondary  educational  and  training  In- 
stitutions; social  service  programs,  Indudlng 
child  (»n,  environmental  quality,  health. 
family  planning,  recreation,  vocational  re- 
habUltaUon.  and  welfare  agencies;  industrial 
development  organiaatlcaQa;  ^prentloaahlp 
programs:  bualncas;  labor;  and  velwmna  orgm- 
nlzations; 

(3)  provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
i^polnt  a  staff  director  who  shall  supervleB 
professional,  technical,  and  derlcal  atafT 
serving  the  council: 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  under  whieb  ^>pU- 
catlons  for  nn^nff**!  asslBtance  for  any  fiaeal 
year  will  be  submitted  by  the  prime  sponsor 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  planning  for 
and  carrying  out  services  for  which  financial 
aaslstance  Is  provided  imder  this  title  and 
under  which  appropriate  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  tiie  council's  partidpatlon  In 
planning  and  development,  Indudlng  Initial 
preparation   of   such    applications: 

(5)  set  forth  the  council's  plans  for  eon- 
duistlng  on  a  continuing  basli  surreyi  and 
analyses  of  needs  ttx  manpower  services  In 
the  area  served  by  the  council  to  be  used  In 
ttie  development  of  applications  for  asalst- 
anoe  under  this  title; 

(0)  set  forth  arrangemants  asrarlng  that 
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community  acUon  agencies  will  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  applications  for  fi- 
nancial asslBtance  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  aaalBted  under  this  title; 
<7)  aet  forth  the  council's  plans  for  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
which  flnandfti  assiatance  is  provided  under 
this  title;  and 

it)  describe  the  area  to  t>e  served  by  tlie 
council. 

tc)  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  haa  sub- 
mitted a  plan  under  this  section  to  serve  a 
geographical  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
unit  (or  combination  of  unlU)  of  general 
local  govemment  which  Is  eligible  \inder 
clause  (3)  (A)  or  (31  of  subsection  (a)  and 
which  haa  submitted  a  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  latter  plan  after  oanytng  out  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  subsection  (d).  When 
two  or  more  units  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  goTemmf^rt  each  submit 
plans  which  indude  a  common  geograph- 
ical area  under  their  respective  jurisdictions 
and  which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  meet  the  requlrementa  set 
forth  m  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geogrs^jhlcal 
area  the  unit  of  general  local  govemment 
plan  which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under  this 
section  unless — 

(1)  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
t  tary  by  such  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe  by  regulation,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  when  such  plan  is  to  take 
effect,  in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  renew  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section: 

(3)  a  copy  of  such  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  comment  thereon  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  appropriate  State;  the  Governor 
has  been  provided  such  period  of  time,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  after 
the  copy  of  such  plan  was  sent  to  him,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  may  aubmlt  comments 
on  such  plan  to  the  Secretary,  a  copy  of 
which  comments  shall  be  sent  to  the  plan 
applicant;  and.  If  comments  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governor,  such  additional 
period  of  time,  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  has  passed,  durinp 
which  time  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  confer  with  and  encourage  the 
plan  applicant  to  resolve  any  differences 
arising  from  such  comments; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  set 
forth  for  serving  aU  geographical  areas  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  except  for  areas  for 
which  a  local  prime  sponsorship  plan  Is  ap- 
proved under  this  section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  unit  {or  combina- 
tion of  unite)  of  general  local  govemment 
eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  does  not  submit  a  plan  meeting  the 
requiremenU  set  forth  In  this  section,  a  com- 
munity action  agency  serving  a  geographical 
area  under  the  jurtadlcUon  of  such  unit  may 
submit  a  prime  sponsorship  plan  for  that 
area. 

(f)  Except  aa  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
»nd  (d).  the  Secretary  may  approve  any 
prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted  under 
this  secUon  If  it  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  A  plan  submitted  under 
this  section  may  be  dieapproved  or  a  prior 
designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  with- 
drawn only  if  the  Secretary,  m  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  plan,  indudlng  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(3)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  submit  correc- 
tive amendmanta  to  such  plan:  and 

(3)    an  opportunity   for  a  public  hearing 
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Upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  taken  as  a  right. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
cover  the  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  councils  esUbUshed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  support  other 
planning  and  evaluation  acUvlties  of  prime 
Bponsota.  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  amounU  available 
for  title  I  to  be  aUocated  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  set  forth  in  section  108  and  l  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  available  for  title  n 
to  be  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  set 
forth  in  section  306. 

APPLtCATIONB 

Sic.  106.  (a)  Flnandal  aaslstance  under 
this  tlUe  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  flacal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
Ucatlon  which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tills  title.  Any  such  appllcaUon  ahaU  art 
forth — 

(1)  a  deecrlpUon  of  the  servioee  tot  which 
SMotx  ewnfM^   sssiatanoe  will  be  uesd; 

(3)  assurances  that  the  services  fw  which 
aaalstanoe  Is  eoxight  under  this  title  will  be 
fcdministeied  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant,  identifying  any  agency  or 
agenciee  designated  to  carry  out  such  serv- 
ices under  such  supervision; 

(3)  any  arrangements  made  for  services  to 
be  performed,  on  a  relmbureable  basla  or 
otherwise,  with  the  pubUc  employment  serv- 
ice or  any  other  public  or  private  agency, 
institution,  or  organlj»tlon; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  areas  to  be  aaslsted 
by  such  programs,  Indudlng  data  Indicating 
the  number  of  potential  eligible  partld- 
panta,  and  their  income  and  employment 
stattis; 

(5)  assurances,  pursuant  to  rogulatiooa 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  that  In 
providing  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunitl«  among  eligible  persons  special  oon- 
alderauon  wUl  bo  given  to  individuals  who 
are  heads  of  households;  and 

(6)  ouch  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  aa  the  Secretary  deems 
neceesary,  in  accordance  with  such  regola- 
tlona  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  An  explication  submitted  by  a  prime 
sponsor  for  flnandal  assistanoe  for  any  flacal 
year  ahall  set  forth.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subeecUon  (a),  a 
comprehensive  manpower  aerrtoea  plan  for 
that  flBcal  year  which  ahall  Indude  pro- 
visions for— 

( I )  coordinated  and  comprehensive  as- 
sistance to  those  Individuals  requiring  man- 
power and  manpower -related  eervlces  in  or- 
der to  achieve  their  fuU  economic  and  ocscu- 
paUonal  potential,  effectivriy  aarvlng  on 
an  equiuble  basis  the  significant  asfmenta 
In  that  population: 

(3)  Increased  occupational  opportunities 
and  work  experience  for  eligible  Indlvlduala: 

(3)  intenalfled  efforu  to  relieve  aklUa 
shortages: 

(4)  effective  utiUaatlon  of  nuu^wwer  tn 
our  eoonomy; 

(61  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agendea.  and.  to  the  extent 
approprlaU,  with  other  community-based  ca-- 
ganlaatlons  serving  the  poverty  community, 
for  their  participation  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams for  which  flnandal  aaalstanoe  Is  pro- 
vided under  this  tlUe; 

(0)  utillEing.  wherever  feasible,  those  eerr- 
icw  and  faclUtles  which  are  available,  with 
or  without  relmbureement  of  the  reasonable 
coat,  from  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  sgendes. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  State  em- 
ployment service.  State  vocational  educa- 
tion and  vocational  rehablllUtlon  sgendes. 
area  skills  centers,  local  educational  agen- 
dea, poetsecondary  training  and  education 


inatltutlons.  .and  community  action  agen- 
des.  but  nothing  contained  herdn  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  utilization  of  serv- 
ices and  faclUUes  of  private  sgcnclea.  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  (such  as  prtvste 
bualnesaes,  labor  organizations,  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  private  educational 
and  vocational  institutions)  which  can,  at 
comparable  coet.  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  or  services  or  otherwise 
aid  m  reducing  more  quickly  unemployment 
or  current  and  prospective  manpower  short- 
agee; 

(7i  long-term  projections  of  requirements 
for  manpower  and  manpower-related  serv- 
ices, and  planning  for  meeting  such  ret|ulre- 
ments.  In  the  ares  served  by  the  prime  spon- 
sor; 

(8)  evslustlng  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  this  title  In  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  programs:  and 

(9 1  arrangements  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  for  the  conduct  of  aerv- 
icea  for  which  financial  asslxtance  ts  pro- 
vided under  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to  manpower  and 
manpower-related  eervlces. 

aPPBOVAX.    CUT    aPPUCATIOWS 

Sxc.  106.  (a)  An  appUcatlon.  or  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  may  be  approved 
only  If   the  Secretary  determlnee  that— 

( 1 )  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposee  of  this  title: 

(3)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  section  105; 

(3)  an  opporttmity  has  been  provided  to 
the  community  action  agency  In  ttee  area 
to  be  served  to  submit  comments  with  re- 
spect to  the  appUc&Uon  to  the  applicant  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
^pUcant  and  to  the  Secretary: 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
oflSdals  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  oocnmenta  arltto. 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  ^pUcant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(fl)  the  approvable  request  for  fxmds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  proposed  in  such  ap- 
plication, unless  tlie  Secretary  detennlnaa 
tlut  special  clrcumstanoea  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement.   

(b)  H  any  unit  of  general  local  gtTvem- 
ment  or  any  community  action  agency  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary  a  written  statement 
and  supporting  reasons  alleging  that,  with 
reepect  to  the  area  eerved  by  sucb  unit  or  by 
such  community  action  agency,  the  p>1ais 
sponsor  U  not  complying  with  the  requlre- 
menta  for  a  comprehensive  manpower  serv- 
ioee plan  under  section  106  (b)  and  glvtog  its 
reasona  for  the  allegaUon,  the  Oeaetsry 
ahall.  in  accordance  with  regulations  he 
ahall  preecrlbe.  promptly  make  a  dedsKm  on 
the  allegation,  after  providing  the  prime 
sponsor  with  a  copy  of  the  written  state- 
ment and  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
reepond  in  writing  and  holding  such  ooaafer- 
encee  and  hearing*  as  he  deems  approprtate. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  all  interested 
parties  a  written  statement  of  his  dedslon. 
indudlng  his  findings  and  supporting  rea- 
sons. Until  he  makes  such  decision,  the  Sae- 
retarv  shall  not  approve  a  prime  sponacff's 
pending  appUcation  for  financial  awlstanoe 
under  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  ap- 
plication relates  to  the  matter  under  con- 
tention, n  the  Secretary  determines  thst  the 
requiremenU  of  section  105(b)  will  not  be 
complied  with,  then  be  shaU  enter  into 
direct  arrangements  with  the  appropriate 
unit  of  general  local  govemment  or  the  ap- 
propriate community  action  agency  or  any 
other  pubUc  «  private  agency  with  reepact 
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to  tho9e  prognna  IbvoItmI.  and  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  svitlable  to  the  prime 
sponsor  for  luch  progrxma  shall  be  made 
available  through  such  direct  arrangements. 

CONCt^UtTNCZ  or  OTRia  AGKNdXS 

SBC  107.  («)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
not  issue  rules,  regulations,  standard!  of 
performance,  or  guidelines  with  respect  to 
aMistance  for  services  of  a  beolib.  education, 
cr  welfare  character  under  this  title  and  he 
shall  not  provide  flnaoclal  assistance  for 
services  of  a  health,  education,  or  welfare 
character  under  this  title  unless  he  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  semces  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
baste  Of  general  education;  educational 
programs  conducted  in  correctional  instltu- 
lions;  institutional  training;  health,  familj- 
plannlng.  child  care,  and  other  supportlTe 
services:  and  new  careers  and  Job  restructur- 
ing Ui  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
professions. 

<b)  The  Secretary  of  Ijibor  ahaU  not 
Issue  rules,  regulations,  standards  of  p»- 
formance.  or  guidelines  relating  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  community  action  agencies  and 
other  community-based  organisations  serv- 
ing the  poverty  community  under  this  Act 
unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  the  Director  of  the  OOce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

AUiOcanoNS 

Skc.  108.  (a>  The  amounts  available  for 
any  Oscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
otherwise  reserved  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner  that 
of  such  amounts — 

(IMA)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  tc)  of  this  section,  and  iB) 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  financial  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (di  of  this  section; 

1 2)  not  less  thar.  75  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
In  the  labor  force,  of  unemployed  persons, 
and  of  persi?ni  heading  low-income  families 
and  unrelated  low-Income  persons,  in  such 
State  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respec- 
tively. In  the  United  States,  but  noL  le^  than 
•  1.500,000  shall  be  apporticued  to  a  5;^u^. 
except  that  not  less  than  $150,000  each  ih^l] 
be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terr'.tcry  cf 
the  Pacific  Islands:  and 

1 3)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  purposes  under  this  tltls  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

lb)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  Stat« 
under  clause  i3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
^portioned  among  areas  within  each  i^jch 
State  tn  such  a  manner  that  not  lesd  than  60 
per  centum  thereof  shall  t>e  apportioned  :n 
the  same  proportions  as  the  total  luraber  of 
persons  in  the  labor  force,  of  •mempioyed 
persons,  and  of  persons  heading  low-incjn-e 
families  and  unrelated  low-lno<3me  persiua. 
in  each  such  area  bears  to  such  total  nuui- 
ben(,  respectively,  in  the  State. 

ic)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  I  A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  financial  assli^tvice 
as  an  incentive  for  the  dealgnaUoa  of  prime 
sponsors  lor  approprate  labor  market  areoii 
or  portions  thereof.  Financial  assistance 
provided  to  any  such  prime  spon-or  rosy 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  addlti<.:t.il 
10  per  centum  of  the  financial  asslstanc? 
otherwise  available  to  the  areas  so  covered 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
Secret sry  shall  confer  with  units  of  giineral 
local  government  eligible  to  be  prime  spon- 
sor! in  appropriate  labor  market  areas  an4 
eneoursffe  such  unit5  to  cooperate  on  sn 
areawlde  basts  to  the  majdmum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 


(d)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (l)<Bi  of  subsection  <a>  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  available 
tj  the  secretary  for  the  purpose  of  proviaing 
additional  financial  assistance  as  an  incentive 
for  the  establishment  by  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  appropriste  procedures  for  coordma- 
tion  and  cooperation  with  agencies  admin- 
istering vocational  education  programs  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  any  such  sponsor. 
Financial  ass'.siance  provided  to  any  such 
prime  sponsor  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  an  additional  10  per  centum  of  the 
financial  assistance  otherwise  available  to 
such  prime  sponsor  under  subsecUon  (bt  of 
this  section-  The  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
ctmence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  establish  criteria  for 
the  establishment  of  5uch  procedures, 

(e>  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropimte  of  the  unobli- 
gatod  amount  of  any  apportionment  under 
subsections  (aua)  and  (bj  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  will 
not  be  required  foe  the  period  for  which  sucb 
apportionment  Is  available.  No  amounts  ap- 
portioned under  subeectlons  (a)(3)  and  tbi 
for  any  fiscal  year  msy  be  reallocated  for 
any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated  and  unless  tbe 
Secretary  has  provided  fifteen  days  advance 
uotlce  to  the  prime  sponsor  for  such  ares  of 
the  proposed  reallocation.  Any  fimds  real- 
located under  this  subsection  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  (3)  or  ( b ).  and  no  revision  in 
tbe  apportlooment  of  the  funds  not  so  re- 
allocated shall  be  made  because  of  such  re- 
aliocatioas. 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (axS)  and  )bi  of 
this  section  and  the  labor  market  areas  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

SFBCUL    CONDTnONS 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title  unless  be  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, that — 

{ 1 )  conditions  of  employment  or  training 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  such  [actors  as  the  type  of  work, 
geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  tbe 
participant: 

(2)  appropriate  standards  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  work  and  training  on  any 
project  are  established  and  will  be  main- 
tained; 

(3)  appropriate  workmen's  compensation 
protection  will  be  provided  to  all  partici- 
pants: 

i4)  the  program  does  not  tuvolve  political 
activities; 

(5)  partictpantfi  In  tbe  program  will  not 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operation, 
or  malnteunoce  of  so  much  of  any  faculty 
as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  reUgious  wor- 
ship: 

(6)  tbe  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  ol  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracu  for  services  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  otber  funds 
in  coiuiectlon  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(7)  persons  shall  not  be  referred  for  train- 
ing in  an  occupation  which  reqiUres  lees 
than  two  weeks  of  preemploymant  training 
unless  there  are  inunediate  employment  op- 
portunities available  In  that  oocupaUon; 

(Al  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  level  of  funds 
that  w^ould  otherwise  be  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 


ning and  administration  of  programs  witbln 
the  scope  of  this  title  and  not  to  supplant 
such  other  funds; 

(9)  tbe  applicant  will  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  ftinda  are 
being  expended  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

AU.OWANCXS    AND    COUPXMftATION 

Sec.  no.  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  where 
appropriate  provide  for  the  payment  of 
weekly  allowances  to  individuals  receiving 
services  under  this  title.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which,  when  added  to  amounts  received  by 
tbe  trainee  In  tbe  form  of  public  assistance 
or  unemployment  compensation  payments. 
shall  approximate  the  minimum  wage  for  a 
workweek  of  forty  hours  under  section  6(a) 
(1)  cf  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  lti38 
or.  If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State 
minimum  wage  law,  or,  where  the  trainee  is 
being  trained  for  particular  employment,  at 
a  rate  equal  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
wage  for  such  employment,  whichever  1.^ 
greater.  In  preacrlblng  allowances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  additional  sums  for  special 
circumstances  such  as  cxcepuoaal  expenses 
incurred  by  trainees.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  meal  and  travel  allowances,  or  he 
may  reduce  sucb  allowances  by  an  .nmount  re- 
fiecting  the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging,  or 
other  necessaries  furnished  to  tbe  trainee 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  such  persons  re- 
ceive no  allowances  with  respect  to  periods 
during  which  they  are  falling  to  parUcipate  in 
such  programs,  training,  or  instruction  as 
prescribed  herein  without  good  cause.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provision*  cf  this 
subeecUon.  tbe  Secretary  may.  In  sceordance 
wltb  sucb  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
make  such  adjustments  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate in  allowances  which  would  otherwise 
be  payable  under  this  Act.  Including  bu;  not 
limited  to  adjustments  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent  by 
the  Individual  participating  in  such  programs 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  special  eco- 
nomic circumstances  which  exist  in  the  ares 
in  which  the  program  is  to  be  carried  on.  Al- 
lowances shall  not  be  paid  for  any  course  of 
training  having  a  duration  In  excess  of  on* 
hundred  and  four  weeks 

tb)  For  purposes  of  aubchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  titl?  5.  United  SUles  Code,  any  per- 
son receiving  services  under  this  title  shall, 
under  such  circumstances  sind  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  Sec* 
retary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be  con- 
sidered an  employee  of  tbe  United  States 
nithtn  tbe  meaning  of  the  term  "employee" 
as  defined  In  section  8101  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply,  except  that  in  comput- 
ing compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  such  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  bis  allowance  for  a  month. 
If  he  is  receiving  one.  Regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  may 
include  but  ore  not  limited  to  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  compensation  p.iyable  under 
this  subsection  to  take  Into  .iccount  entitle- 
ments to  workmen's  compensation  under 
other  applicable  laws  or  arrangements. 
TITLE  n— PUBUC  SERVICE  EMPLOTMENT 

FIN.^NCIAL    AESiyr.^J'Cl: 

Sec.  aoi.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
in  order  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  1  nst  1  tutlons  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  and  related  training 
and  manpower  services  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed    persona    with    ipeclal   con- 
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sideration  for  persons  who  have  participated 
in  manpower  training  programs  tor  whom 
employment  opportunities  would  not  be 
otherwise  immediately  available,  in  Jobs  pro- 
viding needed  public  services. 

ACTBOaZXATIDN 

Sxc.  202.  In  addition  to  the  amounu  au- 
tborlaed  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3  for  carrying  out  this  Act.  there 
are  further  authorUed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
•750,000.000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1971.  » 1,000 .000 .000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1872.  •1,260.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  »1.500.- 
000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

UJOCBI^   APPLlCABTra 

Sac.  203  For  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
arrangemenw  with  the  Secretary  under  thU 
title,  eligible  applicants  shall  be — 

tl)  prime  rp:'nsors  designated  purstiant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 104:  and 

(2)  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  (including  commu- 
nity action  ngencics,  local  service  companies, 
and  public  service  agencies  and  institution* 
of  the  Federal  Government ) . 

APPUCAT10N6 

Sec  204.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  Utle  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
plication which  is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provision*  of 
this  title.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  public  service  employment  program  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  related 
training  and  manpower  services  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons,  and  per- 
sons who  have  participated  in  manpower 
training  programs  for  whom  employment  op- 
portunities would  not  be  otherwise  Unmedl- 
ately  available,  in  Jobs  providing  needed  pub- 
lic services  in  such  fields  as  health,  family 
planning,  public  safety,  education,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  maintenance  of  parks. 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  solid  waste 
removal,  pollution  control,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvements,  rural  develop- 
ment, conservation,  beautificatlon,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  community 
Improvement. 


be  construed  to  preclude  perwrns  for  whom 
the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible  or  v- 
propnate: 

(5)  ft  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants, including  specific  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  responsibilities; 

(6)  a  description  of  utunet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs: 

(7)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  of  which  participants 
would  be  asAigned  to  such  Jobs; 

iB)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partici- 
pants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevaUlng 
wages  m  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(9)  the  education,  training,  and  support- 
ive services  (including  counseling,  medical 
care,  and  family  planning)  which  comple- 
ment the  work  performed; 

(10)  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  In- 
tegration of  training  activities  conduct«l 
under  this  title  with  similar  training  acuv- 
itles  conducted  under  tlUe  I  of  this  Act  where 
programs  with  the  same  training  objectives 
are  to  be  conducted  under  both  titles  by  the 
same  prime  sponsor; 

(l\\  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(12)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticlpanu: 

(13)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and.  to  the  extent 
approprUle.  with  other  community -based 
organisations  serving  the  poverty  commu- 
nity, for  their  participation  In  the  conduct 
of  programs  for  which  financial  assistance 
Is  provided  under  this  title: 

1 14^  an  indication  of  the  full  participation 
and  maximum  cooperation  among  local  pub- 
lic officials,  area  residents,  and  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations  in  the  devel 


(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title: 

(2)  the  applicauoo  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  204; 

(3)  the  public  service  poslUons  to  be  fi- 
nanced wUl  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  public  services  acUviuea  in  which 
those  positions  arc  located: 

(4)  an  (^portunlty  has  been  provided  to 
tbe  community  action  agency  in  the  area  to 
be  served  to  submit  comments  with  respect 
to  the  application  to  tne  applicant  and  to 
tbe  Secretary; 

(5)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
tbe  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  lo  tne 
applicant  an^i  to  tbe  Secretary: 

(6)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
oOlclals  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  tbe  Secretary; 

(7)  the  application  has  been  reviewed  by 
a  panel  of  experts  to  which  the  appUcaUon 
is  referred  in  accordance  with  procedures 
estabUahod  by  regulation  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  reconiinendation  of  the  panel  on  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  In  the  applica- 
tion for  vhich  It  finds  adequate  justlflcaUon; 

(8)  the  approvablB  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  program  proposed  In  such 
application,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  special  circumstances  or  other  provi- 
sions of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this 
requirement. 

ALXOCATSONS 

Sec,  208.  (a)  The  amounts  aviilsble  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  which  are  not 
otherwise  reserved  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  In  such  a  manner  that 
of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
arallftble  for  financial  assistance  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section: 

(2)  not  less  than  BO  per  centum  shaU  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  the  same 
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their  r«sp«tlve  roles  In  Uie  conduct  »nil  tA 
ministration  or  the  progr&m; 

(15)  procedures  pursuant  to  wbich  par- 
tldpanu.  after  one  year  and  prior  to  the 
end  ol  two  years  ol  emplorment  In  Jobs  pro- 
viding pubUc  services  under  this  tlUe,  will 
be  Interviewed  and  their  employment  and 
advancement  prospects  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
<b)  An  application  for  ftnanclaJ  assistance  proprlate  agency,  ss  determined  by  the  ell- 
for  a  public  serrtce  employment  program  „^,,  applicant  and  the  approprtate  man- 
under  this  tlUe  shall  Include  provulons  set-  ri^^a  servloee  council;  and  in  the  event  that 
ting  forth—  any    such    participant    and    tie    revlewuig 

(II   an  estimate  of  the  expected  produc-      a„ncy  And  that   the  participant's  current 
tlvlty  St  the  public  service  positions  to  be      ,mDlovment  situation  will  not  provide  suffl- 


filled; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 
this  title  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying 
any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry 
out  such  actlvitlea  or  services  under  such 
superrlaion: 

(8)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effec- 
tively serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the 
significant  segments  of  the  poptilatlon  to  be 
served.  Including  data  indtcating  tbe  number 
of  potential  eligible  participants  and  their 
income  and  employment  status: 

(41  assurance*  that  special  consideration 
wUl  be  given  to  tbe  filUng  of  Job*  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
oomplementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
Icee  designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  individuals 
involved,  whether  in  the  public  or  privat* 
sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  partici- 
pants with  skills  for  which  there  Is  an  an- 
ticipated high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
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clent  prospects  for  advancement  or  suitable 
continued  employment,  mallmtxm  efforts 
shall  be  made  to  locate  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  providing  such  prospects, 
and  the  participant  shall  be  offered  appro- 
priate assisunce  In  securing  pUcement  In  the 
opportunity  which  be  chooses  after  appro- 
priate counseling: 

1161  assurance  that  public  and  private 
mnproBt  agencies  and  Institutions  to  whom 
financial  assistance  will  be  made  available 
under  this  title  T.-111  undertake  analysis  of 
Job  descriptions  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  skill 
requirements  at  all  levels  of  employment. 
Including  civil  service  requirements  and 
practices  relating  thereto,  m  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(171  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  desms  nec- 
essary, m  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

smovsi,  or  sin-icsTioire 

Sac.  306.  An  application,  or  modification 
or  amendment  thereof,  for  financial  asatst- 
ance  under  thtt  title  may  be  apprtnad  only 
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ployed  persons,  and  of  persons  heading  low- 
Income  families  and  unrelated  low-Income 
persons.  In  such  State  bears  to  such  total 
numbers,  respectively,  hut  not  less  than  «1,- 
&00,000  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  State,  ex- 
cept that  not  loss  than  $150,000  each  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

13)  the  remainder  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  purposes  under  this  title  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (al  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  such  a  manner  that  not  less  than 
80  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  apportioned 
In  the  same  proportions  as  the  local  number 
of  unemployed  persons,  and  of  persons  head- 
ing low-Income  families  and  unrelated  low- 
Income  persons.  In  each  such  area  bears  to 
such  total  numbers,  respectively.  In  the 
State. 

(c)  The  amount  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  tbe  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  financial  assistance  as  an 
incentive  for  the  dtslgnatlon  of  prime  spon- 
sors for  appropriate  labor  market  areas  or 
portions  thereof.  Financial  assistance  pro- 
vided to  any  such  prime  sponsor  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional 
10  per  centum  of  the  financial  assistance 
otherwise  available  to  the  area  so  covered 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  confer  with  urUts  of  general 
local  government  eligible  to  be  prime  spon- 
sors In  appropriate  labor  market  areas  and 
encourage  such  units  to  cooperate  on  an 
areawlde  basis  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

(d)  The  Seoretary  U  anthorlxed  to  make 
reallocations  for  stMta  purposes  under  this 
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title  %s  b«  deenu  kpproprUte  of  the  UQ- 
obligmted  amouot  ot  an;  Apportionment 
under  sub5«ctloDS  (a)  <a)  and  (b)  to  ttie  ex- 
tent ttiA'.  tbe  Secretajry  detennlnee  thmt  It 
will  oot  be  rwjiiired  for  the  period  for  which 
such  apporttonmflDt  is  available.  So  amouata 
apporttoned  under  subsections  (a>  0>  and 
( b )  Tor  Ein y  fiscal  year  may  be  reallocated 
for  any  reason  before  the  erpLratlon  of  tlw 
ninth  montri  ol  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
fundx  were  appropriated  and  unless  the  Sec- 
retary has  provided  fl^fteen  days  adTaooe 
notice  to  the  prime  sponsor  for  such  area  of 
the  proposed  reallocation-  Any  funds  real- 
located under  this  subsection  are  not  r«- 
qulr<ed  to  b«  apportioned  In  acoordAnce  with 
subsection  i  a)  (3)  or  (b).  and  no  revision  in 
the  Apportionments  of  the  funds  not  so  re- 
allocated shall  be  made  because  of  such 
reallocations. 

(ei  As  SDon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  fJiall  publish  In 
the  Federml  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subeectloos  (a)  O)  &nd  (b»  of  tMs 
section  and  the  is^bor  market  areas  described 
in  subeectlon  (ct  of  thjs  secuon. 
DisAsna  acxxr 

Sxc.  a07.  with  respect  to  any  are*  dee- 
lgnat«<l  by  the  President  as  a  major  dis- 
aster area,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
utilise  such  funds  as  may  be  Qfce&&ary.  which 
are  available  to  bim  under  secrlon  206(a)  (3) 
and  ( d  I .  to  malte  Onancial  assistance  avail- 
able to  eligible  applicants  to  provide  addi- 
tional employment  In  carrying  out  public 
services  needed  In  such  area  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster. 

spccui.  coMiirTio!«a 

Sec.  aoe.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide Onanclal  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  title  unla&s  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  aa  be  ahall 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  activities: 

(3)  pejtlcipantfi  in  the  program  vlll  not  be 
employed  on  the  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  so  much  of  an;  fadUty  as  la 
UMd  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction 
or  aa  a  place  for  reUgtous  worship: 

0>  the  program  wUl  rcAult  in  an  increaaa 
in  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and  wlU 
not  result  in  the  displaoement  of  currently 
employed  workers  ( Including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  In  the  hours 
of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  employ- 
meat  beneflts).  and  will  not  Impair  existing 
cou'.ractj  for  services  or  result  In  the  substi- 
tution of  Pederal  for  other  funds  In  connec- 
tion with  work  that  would  otherwise  be  per- 
formed; 

(4)  wages  paid  to  a  participant  shall  be 
substantlaDy  equal  to  the  highest  of  (A^ 
ihe  minimum  wage  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  employment  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  0ia) 
(I)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant 
and  he  were  not  exempt  under  section  13 
thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local  minimum 
wage  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  oov- 
ered  employment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing  rvte 
of  wages  In  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maxlznum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  Indlvld- 
uM  partlclpanu: 

(0)  all  participants  wUl  be  assured  of  ad- 
equate workmen's  compenjatlon.  retirement, 
health  insurance,  unsmployment  Insurance, 
and  other  employee  bene&ta; 

(7)  the  place  of  work  provides  employees 
with  safe  and  healthful  working  condlUoos: 

(8)  every  participant  ahall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  amployment,  of  his 
rights  and  beneflts  in  cooxiactton  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  Programs  approved  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  cnaxlmum  extent  fesalble.  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artlAolal  ber- 


rlers  to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement, including  dvli  eervloe  require- 
ments which  restrict  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged. 

(c)  Por  programs  which  provide  vork  and 
training  related  to  physical  Improvements, 
special  oonalderatlon  shall  be  given  bo  those 
tmprovement«  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-lncoroe  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to 
amenities  or  facilities  In  urban  or  mral  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low -income  persons  and  families. 

Id)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
in  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
posed to  be  performed  under  any  program 
for  which  an  application  is  submitted  under 
tills  title,  such  organization  shall  be  notified 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  approval  of 
such  application. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  proscrtbe  regu- 
lations to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
title  have  adequate  Internal  admlnlstratlTe 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  use  of  funds. 

SPECIAL    EEPOBT 

Sec.  209.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at 
least  annually,  as  a  part  of  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  12  of  this  Act.  a  de- 
tailed report  setting  forth  the  activities  eon- 
ducted  uniler  this  title.  Including  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  to  which  participants  in 
such  activities  subsequently  secure  and  re- 
tain public  or  private  employment  or  parti- 
cipate In  training  or  employablUty  develop- 
ment programs. 

TTTLB   m— SPEClAl,   WORK   AND   TBAIN- 

INO   PROOBAMS 

Psar  A — OenxAi.  PaovnuoHS 

xonrrsaLX  msTaiBimoN  or  ssstsrsncx 

Sic.  301.  The  Secretary  shaH  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  assistance  among  the  States 
under  this  title.  In  developing  such  criteria 
as  are  appropriate  for  each  part,  he  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
income  levels.  Of  the  sums  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under 
each  such  part,  not  more  than  15  per  centum 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 
lhotstiohb  om  vkdckal  assisrsMcm 

BBC.  309.  Federal  financial  aaalstance  to  any 
program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to 
tnis  title  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  ot 
the  cost  of  such  program  or  activity.  In- 
cluding costs  of  adinmisffation.  The  Secre- 
tary may.  however,  approve  assistance  In  ex- 
cess of  that  percentage  if  he  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  establishing  ob- 
jective criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
Is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  m  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  In- 
ciuding  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equlpntent, 
and  services. 

ADHINTSTaAnVX    aBCtOAnONB 

Sxc.  303.  The  Secretary  sball  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  programs  assisted 
under  this  Utle  have  adequate  InternaJ  ad- 
ministrative controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, availability  of  inserrlce  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

Parr  B — Spbcxai.  Woix.  Traxvimo.  and 

CAaZIB   DSVXLOPMSKT   PBOCKAMS 


NTW 

Sbc.  311.  The  Secretary  sjull  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  "New  Ca- 
reers" which  will  provide  unemployed  or 
low-lnoome  persons  with  Jobs  leading  to  ca- 
reer opportunities.  Including  new  types  of 
careers,  in  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 


physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  coa- 
dltlon  of  the  oocnmunity  or  area  served  in 
fields  of  public  service,  including  but  not 
limited  to  health  family  planning,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  recreation,  day  care,  neigh- 
borhood redevelopment  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  on- 
the-job  training,  promotion  and  advance- 
ment and  continued  employment  without 
Federal  assistance,  which  give  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new 
methods  of  structuring  Jobs  and  new  meth- 
ods of  providing  career  ladder  opportuni- 
ties, and  which  provide  opportunltlefi  for 
further  occupational  training  to  facilitate 
career  advancement.  In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  <1> 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  stimulate  and 
support  efforts  to  pro^-lde  the  unemployed 
with  Jobs  and  the  low-income  worker  with 
greater  career  opportunity;  and  i2i  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  insure  the 
provision  of  Eupportlve  and  foUowup  serv- 
ices to  supplement  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion including  health  services,  family  plan- 
ning services,  counseling,  day  care  for  chil- 
dren, transportation  assistance,  and  other 
special  services  necessary  to  assist  Individuals 
to  achieve  success  In  these  programs  and 
In  employment. 

MAIMBTXAIC 

Skc.  312.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  "Main- 
stream" by  providing  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  support  of  projects  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable  (be- 
cause of  age.  physical  condition,  obsolete 
or  Inadequate  skills,  declining  economic 
conditions,  other  causes  of  a  lock  of  em- 
ployment opportunity,  or  otherwise)  to 
secure  appropriate  employment  or  training 
assistance  under  other  programs.  Such  proj- 
ects, in  addition  to  other  services  provided. 
shall  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in 
projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautlflca- 
tlon  of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the 
program.  Including  but  not  limited  to  actlvl. 
ties  which  win  contribute  to  the  manage- 
ment, conservation,  or  development  of  na- 
tural resources,  recreational  areas.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways, 
and  other  lands;  the  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing; the  Improvement  of  public  facilities; 
and  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
health,  family  planning,  education,  day  care, 
and  recreation  services. 

cousfuvrrr  SNVxaoNUKi<rr  bksvicx 

Sec.  313.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  to  be  known  as  the  "Com- 
munity Environment  Service"  by  providing 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  especially  programs  sponsored 
by  State,  county,  and  city  governments. 
Such  programs  may  provide  employment  oo 
a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  for  persons  to 
help  restore  a  livable  environment  In  urban 
and  rural  areas,  Including  restoration  of 
housing  and  neighborhoods:  the  planning. 
development,  and  maintenance  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  m  Inner  cities 
as  well  as  roadside  recreation  projects:  and 
sanitation  and  cleanup  projects.  Including 
solid  waste  removal.  Support  may  also  be 
provided  for  the  employment  of  environ- 
mental health  aides  In  oommunlty  health 
facilities,  family  planning  cUnlcft,  and  water 
and  air  pollution  contrcri  programs.  Commu- 
nity envlrooment  service  programs  shall  b« 
eooouraged  to  involve  volunteers  from  th* 
community  In  environmental  planning  and 
action  campaigns. 

orrowrvmram  xmuxtstkauzstioiv  cximaa 

Sbc.  3]i.  The  Secretary  shall  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  under  this  sectloo 
for    the    eetablishmsnt    and    operation    ot,. 
"Opportunities     Industrialisation     Centers" 
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designed  to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  cpportunitios  for  low- 
mcome  persons  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  Such  services  ahall  Include 
recruitment,  counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
ment, family  planning,  and  other  appropri- 
ate services.  No  funds  shall  be  made  available 
for  any  program  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  adequate  pro- 
visions are  made  to  assure  that  (1)  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
program  are  involved  In  the  planning  and 
operation  of  such  center,  and  (3)  tiie  busi- 
ness community  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
such  program  is  consulted  in  its  develop- 
ment and  operation.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  any  program  authorized  under 
this  section  serving  residents  ol  an  Inner-dty 
area  with  substantial  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment. 

OFOaAStNG   paOGEAUS 

Sac.  315.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  employ- 
ers under  the  terms  of  which  the  emplo>-er 
undertakes  to  provide  the  necessary  educa- 
tion snd  skill  training  to  prepare  employees 
for  positions  of  greater  skill.  responslblUty. 
and  remuneration  In  the  employ  of  such  em- 
ployer. Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  t>e  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  an  application  setting  forth  ar- 
rangemenw  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding assurances  that — 

(1)  the  position  for  which  employees  will 
be  trained  are  poeltlons  that  cannot  with 
reasonable  effort  be  filled  by  the  employer 
with  unemployed  or  underemployed  workers 
already  possessing  such  skills  and  willing  to 
accept  such  employment: 

(2)  the  selection  of  trainees  shall  be  based 
upon  merit,  ability,  and  length  of  service, 
and  that  no  person  ahall  be  selectAd  as  a 
trainee  until  such  person  has  been  In  the 
employ  of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months; 

(3»  the  training  content  of  the  program  is 
adequate,  Involves  reasonable  progression, 
and  will  result  in  the  quallflcauon  of  train- 
ee for  suitable  employment  In  a  recognized 
afclll  or  occupation  in  the  service  of  thai  em- 
ployer and  ol  other  employers  in  the  same 
industry: 

(4)  the  training  period  Is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training; 

(5)  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  are  provided; 

(0)  successful  completion  of  the  employee's 
training  program  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  in  an  offer  of  employment  In  the 
employer's  own  enterprise  In  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  he  wUl  be  trained  at  wage 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the 
same  or  similar  occupations  In  that  Indus- 
try: 

(7)  the  training  and  placement  of  such 
employees  is  part  of  a  program  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  directly  to 
the  employment  of  sn  equivalent  ntimber  of 
new  employees  In  entry  level  employment: 
and 

(8)  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the 
employer  at  such  rales,  including  periodic  in- 
ereaseB,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secreliry.  eooald- 
erlng  such  factors  as  industry  practice  and 
trainee  proficiency,  and  t2iat  In  no  event 
■hall  the  wages  or  employment  benefits  of 
any  trainee  be  less  than  those  received  by 
>»im  Immediately  before  his  starting  such 
training  program. 

JOBS  roa  paocExss — operatiom  asa 
psooaAics 
Sbc.  310.  The  Secretary  shall  make  finan- 
cial assistance  available  iinder  thla  section 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Jobs 
for  Progress — Operation  SER  Programs"  de- 
signed  to   provide    comprehensive    employ- 
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ment  services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low 
income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremplcyed.  Such  services  shall  include  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
tional training.  Job  development,  job  place- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  services.  Mo 
funds  shall  be  made  available  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  adeq'jate  provisions  are 
made  to  assure  that  (I)  the  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  by  such  program  are  In- 
volved in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
such  center,  and  (3)  the  buFlneas  commu- 
nity In  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  program 
is  consulted  In  its  development  and  opera- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
any  program  authonzed  under  this  section 
serving  residents  of  an  mner-city  area  with 
substantui  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. 

UAMACBMXNT   TBAtSZNC   PBOGBAMS 

Sec.  317.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educddon. 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Director  of  the  Ofllos 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  carry  out  a 
special  program  under  which  education. 
training,  and  experience  In  business  man- 
agement are  provided  to  enable  individuals 
to  secure  and  retain  business  management 
opportunities  or  to  estAbllsh  their  own  busi- 
ness concerns.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  ts  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  public  agencies.  Including 
educational  agencies,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies  and  organlsa- 
ilons.  The  Secretary  ahall  obtain  the  prior 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  any  edu- 
cational component  of  any  program  assisted 
under  this  section. 

MAKFOWnt   PItOGKABCS   ZK    COaXECTlOHAI. 

DfanrtrrxoKB 
Sec.  318.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  granu  to  public  agencies. 
Including  educational  agencies,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  organizations 
for  the  establishment,  conduct,  and  evalua- 
tion of  projects  and  programs.  Including 
demonstration  projects  and  programs,  un- 
der which  Inmates  of  correctional  Institu- 
tions are  provided  with  educational,  voca- 
tional, rehabilitative,  work  experience  (in- 
cluding offslte  training),  placement  assist- 
ance, and  other  related  counseling  and  sup- 
portive services  suiBclent  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  relevant  skills  and  to  secure  and  re- 
tain meaningful  employment  after  their 
confinement.  The  education  and  training 
components  of  such  project  and  programs 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the  case  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  to  be  conducted  In  Fed- 
eral correctional  Institutions,  prior  concur- 
rence shall  be  obtained  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  consult  with  State  and  local 
correctional  and  educational  officials  where 
appropriate. 

(b)  Special  consideration  BluU  be  given 
to  applications  under  this  sectlcn  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  which — 

{ 1 )  provide  for  participation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  labor  and  other 
qualified  persons  frocn  the  privets  sector  of 
the  economy  in  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum, and  as  Insta-uctora, 

(3)  provide  for  the  use  of  moduli  equl;^ 
ment  In  any  such  program,  and 

(3)  make  provisions  for  the  emnlo3rment 
of  persons  confined  In  such  Institutions  after 
their  release. 

(c)  Programs  and  projects  aaalstsd  under 
this  section  may  Include  activltlee  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  pretrial  or  pr*- 
sentendng  arrangements  under  which  of- 
fenders awaiting  trial  or  further  beartngB 
may  receive  manpower  training  1&  Usu  of 
parole  or  confinement. 


(d)  Except  aa  precluded  by  Federal.  State, 
or  local  law,  projects  or  programs  assisted 
imder  this  section  may  provide  for  the  se- 
lection of  persons  confined  In  the  correc- 
tional Institutions  as  teacher  aides  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  establish  standards.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  standards  or  regulations  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  section  will  contain  pro- 
visions for  (A)  the  development  of  skills  tor 
which  there  Is  a  demand  on  a  local,  regional. 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  and  (B)  adequate 
internal  administrative  controls,  aocoantUig 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  snd  eval- 
uation procedures. 

(2)  No  Federal.  State,  or  local  correctional 
institution  shall  reduce  the  amotmt  of  funds 
previously  available  for  educauon,  training, 
work  experience,  and  placement  aaststanoe 
by  reason  of  asalstance  granted  to  inmates 
of  such  insututlons  by  reason  of  this 
section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authonzed 
to  make  arrangements  for  traimng,  medical, 
and  transportation  allowances  and  bonding 
assistance  as  surety  for  financial  loss  where 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
section. 

Past  C — Jos  Coars 

eTATKBCXKT   OT    PUKPOBEE 

Sbc  331.  This  part  e&tabllahes  a  Job  Corps 
for  low-income,  dl8ad\-antaged  yotmg  men 
and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  Individuals  as  enroUees 
In  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estsbUsh- 
ment  of  residential  and  nonresidential  cen- 
ters In  which  enroUees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
txmlnlng,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpoee  Is  to 
assist  young  peiBons  who  need  and  can  bene* 
fit  from  an  tinusually  intensive  program, 
operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more 
responsible,  employable,  and  productive  frlti- 
zens.  and  to  do  so  In  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  develc^ment  of  na- 
tional, State,  and  community  resources,  and 
to  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
techniques  for  wtirklng  with  the  disadvan- 
taged that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public 
and  private  instttutlons  and  agencies. 
iHiavmuAX.s  bi.icibi.b  voa  thb  job  cosps 
Sbc.  333.  To  become  an  enroUee  In  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
pwson  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enroUmant  and  wbo— 

(1  >  Is  a  parmanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as 
a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1969.  under  the  provlalans  of 
section  214(a)  or  313(d)  (S).  respectively,  or 
any  pcuson  admitted  as  a  conditional  en- 
trant under  section  a03(a]  (7).  of  ttw  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act; 

(3)  is  a  Low-Income  lodlvidtial  or  mem- 
ber of  a  low-Income  family  who  requires  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  intensive  coun- 
seling and  related  asslstanoe  In  order  to 
secure  and  liold  meaningful  employment. 
participate  successful  in  regular  sclioolwo^ 
qualify  lor  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forcss  requlrs- 
toents; 

(3)  is  currently  living  la  an  envlronmant 
so  characteriBSd  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homellfe.  or  other  dlsorlenttnc 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
p.roq>ecta  for  successful  partlxiipatlon  in  any 
other  program  providLnf  nasded  training, 
education,  or  assistance; 
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[A}  IS  detemuued,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  few  in  sections  332.  and  333,  to 
have  the  present  c^abllitiea  and  asplrationa 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  nill  bene- 
fit of  the  progmm  anthorlied  in  this  part. 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  thai  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduc:  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  worlc 
and  vrainiug  which  that  program  involve* 
axid 

(51  meets  such  other  standards  lor  enroll- 
ment as  the  Secretory  may  prescribe  <  in- 
cluding special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  realdentlal  basis  of  fourteen-  and  flfteen- 
year  olds)  aud  agrees  to  comply  with  all  ap- 
pUcable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

aCBXXNING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APTUCAHTS 

3*c.  339.  (al  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion o(  appllcanta  for  enrollment  In  the  Job 
Corps  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
^all  be  Implemented  through  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions Buch  as  community  action  agencies, 
public  employment  ofBces.  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules 
shall  establish  specific  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  conducting,  screening  and  selec- 
tion actlviues:  shall  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  and  Individuals  having 
contact  with  youths  over  substantial  per- 
iods of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer 
reliable  Information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems:  and  shall  provide  for  necessary 
consultation  with  other  individual*  and 
organizations,  including  court,  probation. 
parole,  law  enforcement,  education,  welfare, 
ai.d  medical  authorities  ajid  advisers.  They 
5hall  also  provide  for— 

( 1 )  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  tor 
the  purpose  of — 

(Ai  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  In  his  home  community. 

<B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  perti- 
nent data  relatuig  to  his  background,  needs. 
and  Interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
hU  eligibility  and  potential  asslgnme^it:  and 

iC)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak- 
ing clear  what  will  be  expected  of  hUn  as  an 
enroLUee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

(3)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  system- 
atic  inquiry  concerning  the  ai^Ucant's  back- 
ground for  the  effective  development  and,  as 
appropriate,  clarlficaUon  of  informaUon  con- 
cerning his  age.  cltisenship.  school,  and  draft 
status,  health,  employsblllty.  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  mat- 
ters related  to  a  det«rmlnatloci  of  his  eUgl- 
Mllty. 

(t>)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organlzauon  solely  as 
compensation  foe  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  In  the 
Job  Corps. 

IC)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  Uke  all  necessary 
steps  to  sMure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  taking 
into  account  the  projXJttion  of  eligible  youth 
who  reside  la  rural  areas  and  the  need  to 
provide  resldentUl  faculties  for  such  youth 
In  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

BPBCUU,  LXMrrsTlOMS 

Sec.  334.  (at  No  Individual  shall  be  select- 
ed ai  an  enrollee  unless  It  ts  determined  that 
there  Is  reasonable  expectation  that  he  can 
participate  succesafnlly  In  group  situations 
and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that  he  is 
not  Ukdy  to  engage  In  actions  or  behavior 
that  would  prevent  other  enrollees  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be  In- 
compatible w1t2i  the  maintenance  of  sound 
dlscipilne  and  satiafactory  relationships  be* 
tvMn  any  center  to  which  he  might  be  aa- 
slgnad  and   surrounding  cooomunltlas.  and 


that  he  manlfesu  a  basic  understanding  of 
both  the  rules  to  which  b«  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  Individual 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be- 
havior against  persons  or  property,  repetiave 
delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Secretary 
shall  obtain  a  anding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  such  potential 
enroUee's  individual  situation  that  there  Is 
reasonable  expectation  that  bis  conduct  will 
not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  success  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  over- 
come his  problem 

(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if 
his  release  from  the  Immediate  supervision 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials 
Is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials 
and  the  Secretary  and  does  not  violate  ap- 
plicable laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervi- 
sion of  the  Individual  and  all  reports  to 
State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  applicable  probation 
or  parole  requlremenu. 

SNOOLLMSNT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  335.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
In  special  cases. 

(b)  EoroUmeat  In  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  Individual  of  obligations  un- 
der the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (bO 
US.C.  App.  461  et  seq. ) . 

ic>  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native 
and  cltlsen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  ttie 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant 
or  OS  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1951^,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a) 
or  313(dt  (6>.  respectively,  or  any  person 
admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under 
section  303(aM7),  of  the  Immigration  and 
NstlotuUtty  Act.  or  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  i 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affir- 
mation in  tbe  following  form:  **I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Onlted  States 
of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  Its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic." The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  Is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men's  training  center,  a  conservation  cen- 
ter, or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center 
to  which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  in  which  a 
vacancy  exists  which  Is  closest  to  the  en- 
rollee's  home,  except  ttiat  the  Secretary,  on 
an  individual  basis,  may  waive  this  require- 
ment when  overriding  considerations  Justify 
such  action.  Assignments  to  centers  In  areas 
more  remote  from  the  enroUee's  home  shall 
be  carefully  limited  to  situations  In  which 
such  action  is  necessary  In  order  to  insure 
an  equiuble  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent 
undue  delays  In  the  assignment  of  Individual 
enroUeea,  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  tbe  educational  or  other 
needs  of  the  enrollee  or  Is  necessary  for 
efflclency  and  economy  In  tbe  operation  of 
the  program. 

(e)  Asalgmnenta  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 338.  or  to  other  centers  or  projects 
where  their  work  activity  Is  primarily  di- 
rected to  tbe  conservation,  development,  or 
management  of  public  natural  r«aourc«a  or 
recreational  aroas. 
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Sac.  330.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
agreemenu  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agen- 
ctes,  or  private  organizations  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
These  centers  may  be  residential  or  nonresi- 
dential In  character  and  shall  be  designed 
and  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees.  in 
a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vo- 
cational training,  work  experience  {either  in 
direct  program  activities  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  employers  i ,  counseling,  and  other 
services  (Including  family  planning  services) 
appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall 
Include  conservation  centers,  to  be  known  aa 
Civilian  Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located 
primarily  m  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  la 
addition  to  other  training  and  assistance, 
programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon 
activities  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage 
public  natural  resources  or  public  recrea- 
tional areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  com- 
mumty  projects  In  the  public  interest.  They 
shall  also  include  men's  and  women's  train- 
ing centers  to  be  located  In  either  urban  or 
rural  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which 
shall  include  training  and  other  service  ap- 
propriate for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected 
to  participate  successfully  in  training  for 
specific  types  of  skilled  or  aemlskllled  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  To  tbe  extent  feasible,  men's  and 
women's  training  centers  shall  offer  education 
and  vocational  traming  opportunities,  to- 
gether with  supportive  services,  on  a  nonresi- 
dential basis  to  participants  In  programs  un- 
der other  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  oppor- 
tunities may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
ba5ls  Or  through  such  other  arrangeemnta  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify. 

vaooaAK  AcrivxTXEs 
Sec.  337.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with 
an  Intensive,  well -organized,  and  fully  su- 
pervised program  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  planned  avoca- 
tional  and  recreational  activities,  physical  re- 
habilitation and  development,  and  counsel- 
ing. To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  tbe  re- 
quired program  for  each  enrollee  shall  In- 
clude activities  designed  to  assist  bUn  in 
choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home 
community  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  com- 
munity, and  planning  and  managing  his 
dally  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  con- 
tribute to  long-term  upward  mobility.  Can- 
ter programs  shall  include  required  partici- 
pation In  center  maintenance  support  and 
related  work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist 
enrollees  In  Increasing  their  sense  of  con- 
tribution, responsibility,  and  discipline. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational Institutions,  or  technical  Lnjtltutea 
where  these  Institutions  or  Institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  In  cost  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  educaUon  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  secondary 
school:  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  stiall  develop  certificates 
to  be  Issued  to  enrollees  who  have  aatlsfac- 
torlly  completed  their  servloes  in  tbe  Job 
Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enroUee's 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

<d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-expen- 
ence  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  Impair  exlit- 
ing  contracts  for  service  and  wlU  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  work-experlsnce  programs 
In  the  community. 
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Ai^owAWCXS  AND  svppoar 
Sec.  338.  ia>  The  Secretory  may  provide  en- 
rollees with  such  personal,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence. 
tranFportatlon.  equipment,  clothing,  recrea- 
tional services,  nnd  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  npproprinte  to  their  needs. 
Personal  allowances  shall  be  esiabllshed  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  during 
the  firs',  six  months  of  an  enroUee's  partici- 
pation In  the  program  and  not  to  exceed  tTS 
per  month  therpslier.  except  that  allowances 
in  excess  of  tSO  per  month,  but  not  exceeding 
873  per  month,  mny  be  provided  from  the 
beginning  of  an  enrollees  participation  If  It 
is  cxpe'-ted  to  be  of  less  than  six  months' 
duration  and  the  Secretary  is  authorlssert  to 
pay  p»rflonftl  alIow:inecs  in  ex^e^s  of  the  r-iies 
speciilpd  herein  in  unusual  ctrcumBtances  as 
detennln*d  by  him.  Such  allowances  shall  be 
gniduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  en- 
courage eoni!nv.f>d  partlcipotlon  m  the  pro- 
gmni,  achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the 
enrollee  of  tIic  funds  so  provided  and  shall 
be  subject  to  reduction  In  approprlote  cases 
as  n  dlFClpUnary  measure.  Enrollees  shall  be 
required  to  a  reasonable  degree  to  meet  or 
contribute  to  costs  associated  with  their  in- 
dividual comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their 
personal  nlloTances. 

<bl  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accr-oal  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees. Except  m  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  In  no  event  assume  tronsportaian  coa^ 
connected  *i«j  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  ho? 
not  completed  at  least  six  months'  servloe  In 
tbe  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  iieci'fetory  may  provide  each  for- 
mer enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust- 
ment jsllowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  fc50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  reudjusunent  allowance.  ho?rever. 
unless  he  htw  remained  In  the  program  at 
least  mnety  days,  except  in  unusunl  clrcum- 
stancc-i  as  det€rmiL.«i  by  the  Secretary.  Tiie 
Secretary  may.  Irom  unie  to  ume.  advance 
to  or  oa  tc'naiT  of  an  enrollee  such  portions 
of  his  reodjiuimeai  ailowauce  aa  tl:e  Secre- 
tary deems  neccs&^ry  to  meet  extraordinary 
flii^nclttl  obligatioits  incurred  by  that  en- 
rollee; a:id  he  may  alio,  pursuant  to  rules 
or  reguliiliocs.  reduce  the  amount  or  an 
enrollees  reaujv.^tment  oUowonte  as  a  pen- 
alty lor  aiirconduct  during  parUclpi.tlon  In 
the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  au  enroUee's 
death  during  his  period  of  senice,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provlslona  of  Mctlon  5583  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

<d)  Under  fuch  clrcranstanccs  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
ftdjustmeut  alloa'ance  of  an  eiu^llee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  eatlsfoctory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse 
or  child  of  an  euroliec  or  to  any  other  rela- 
tive who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee.  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  tbe  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  Secretary. 

STANaARDS    OF    CONDUCT 

Skc.  339.  <B)  within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  loc.'.tlons  shall  be  made  In  every  in- 
stance where  It  is  determined  that  retention 
In  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  jeopardl?.e  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en- 
rollees. 

(bl  In  Older  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  coijditlons  In  the  Job  Corps, 
tbe  individual  dlrectoni  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shall  be  given  full  autbortly  to  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  measures  against  en- 
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roUees  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  dis- 
missal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expe- 
ditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  author- 
ity, as  provided  under  regulations  set  by 
the  Secretary. 

COSCSCVKITT    FASnCIPaTKm 

See.  340.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  ct^mmunitlea.  These  activities  Bhall 
include  the  e3tr4bllshment  of  community  ad- 
visory councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
Joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and 
for  plonning  programs  of  mutual  interest. 
Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  ci3ordlnat«d  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Touth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affalra  shall 
be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  separate 
youth  councils  may  be  estnbllsbed.  to  be  com- 
posed of  representative  enrollees  aJid  repre- 
sentative young  people  from  the  cocnmunl- 
tles.  The  Secretary  rhall  establish  necessary 
rules  and  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent tiith  this  section  with  a  view  to 
achieving,  so  far  as  poaslble.  objectives  wiilch 
shall  include:  (1)  giving  community  officials 
appropriate  advance  notice  of  change  In  cen- 
ter rules,  procedure!,  or  activities  that  may 
affect  or  be  of  Interest  to  the  community: 
(2)  affording  the  community  a  meanlngftil 
voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to 
It,  including  policies  governing  the  Issuance 
nnd  terms  of  p.>5.-^s  to  enrollees;  43)  pro- 
%-idlng  center  cfllclaU  with  full  and  rapid 
access  to  relevant  community  groups  and 
agencies,  Including  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  agencies  which  work  with  young  people 
In  the  commimlty;  (4)  encouraging  the  full- 
est practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in 
programs  or  projects  for  community  im- 
provement or  betterment,  with  adequate  ad- 
vance coiLfulTatlon  with  business,  labor,  pro- 
fefulonnl.  and  other  interested  commtinlty 
^oups  and  orcrsnlsatlons:  (5)  arranging  rec- 
reational, athletic,  or  similar  evenw  !n  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate 
together;  (6)  providing  community  residents 
with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees 
directly,  as  part-time  Instructors,  tutors,  or 
advisers,  either  In  tbe  center  or  In  the  com- 
munity: (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job 
or  cereer  opportunities  for  enrollees  In  the 
community;  and  (8)  promoting  mterfbangft; 
of  information  nnd  techniques  among,  and 
cooperative  projects  InvoUing  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educ-uicnal  Institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

COCNSrt.R<G    AND    JOB    PLACCMEVrT 

Sec.  341.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee at  regular  Intervals  to  follow  hts  pro- 
gresa  In  educational  and  vocatlonn!  progrpms. 

(bl  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termina- 
tion to  determine  his  capabilities  end  shall 
seek  to  place  him  In  a  Job  In  tbe  vocation  for 
which  he  is  trained  and  In  which  he  is  Ukely 
to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  attaining 
further  training  or  education.  In  placing 
enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Secretan-  shall  utilize 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  to  the 
fullest  extent  pos^slble. 

(0)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrangements 
to  determine  the  sutus  and  progress  ol 
former  enrollees  and  to  assure  that  ttielr 
needs  for  further  educauon.  training,  and 
counseimg  may  be  met. 

(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enroUee's 
taulning.  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  reoords.  In- 
cluding data  derl%-ed  from  bis  couns^ing  and 
toatlng.  other  than  confidential  information, 
rhall  be  msde  available  Immediately  to  tbe 
Department  of  Labor. 

( e )  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, arrange  for  the  readjustment  allowance, 
provided  for  in  aectIo~\  338(c)  of  this  Act. 
lesa    any   sums   slraadr    paid    paxauaot   to 


338idi.  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees  {who 
have  not  already  found  employment)  at  the 
public  employment  service  offloe  nearest  the 
home  of  any  such  former  enrollee,  if  he  is 
returning  to  his  home,  or  at  tbe  nearest 
such  office  to  the  community  in  which  the 
former  enrollee  has  indicated  an  intent  to 
reside.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  ar- 
rangements by  which  public  emplojinent 
service  offloers  will  malntam  records  regard- 
ing former  enrollees  who  are  thua  paid  at 
such  of&ces  mcluding  information  as  to- 
ll) the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  ofGcc's  help  In  finding  a 
Job; 

l2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  in  Jobs  without  further  educstton  oar 
training; 

t3)  the  number  who  were  fotind  to  re- 
quire further  tmlnlng  before  being  placed 
in  Jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs 
in  which  they  participated;  and 

(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require 
further  remedial  or  basic  education  in  order 
to  qualify  for  traimng  programs,  together 
with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs 
for  which  such  former  enrollees  were  found 
unquallQed  for  enrollment. 
If  the  Secretary  deems  It  fcdvisable  to  utlUae 
the  senloea  of  any  other  public  or  private  or- 
g^nlRation  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  ofl^ce.  he  shsll  arrAnRe  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allcwonce  and  m.-iintaln 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  spccined  for  main- 
tenance by  public  employment  scrMce  offices. 
and  shall' fumlHh  copies  of  such  records  to 
the  Secretary.  In  tbe  cose  of  enrollees  who 
are  placed  In  Jobs  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
tbe  tenmnation  of  their  participation  m  the 
Job  Corps,  tbe  Secretary  shall  maintain 
records  providing  pertinent  placement  and 
follow-up  Information. 
BV-vtranoM :  xxpeaiMKHTAL  akd  okvelopmim- 

T4I.   PBOJECTB 

Sec.  843.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  tlie  careful  pnd  systematic  evrauaUon  of 
the  Job  CorjK  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for  independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  specific  beneflte,  so  far  as 
practicable,  aud  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation. In  parixular,  thia  evaluation  shall 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  Iwneflts  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  residential  as  op- 
posed to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the 
use  of  facilities  combining  rwldentlal  and 
nonresidential  components  from  the  use  ot 
centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  Email  en- 
rollments, nnd  from  the  tise  of  different 
types  of  program  sponsors.  Including  public 
agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
boards  of  education,  and  prlvote  corpora- 
tions. The  evaluation  shnJl  also  Include 
comparisons  with  proper  control  groups 
ccnnpoeed  of  persons  wbo  have  not  partici- 
pated m  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such 
evaluations,  the  Secretary  shsU  arrange  for 
obtaming  the  opinions  of  panlclpsnts  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program 
and  shall  consult  with  other  ageucies  and 
officials  tn  order  to  compare  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with 
those  used  In  other  programs,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  secure,  through  employers,  schools, 
or  other  Govercunent  and  private  agenclee 
specific  information  ooncemlng  the  residence 
of  former  enrollees.  their  employment  status, 
compensation,  and  success  m  adjusting  to 
commumty  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  .stmllar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol- 
lowing their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  re- 
search, or  deroonstration  projects  designed 
to  develop  and  test  ways  of  securing  tbe 
better  use  of  facUitleB,  ot  enoouraging  a  more 
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mpld  adjustment  of  enroUew  to  "-nmunlty 
llfi  th»t  will  permit  a  reduction  In  the  pe- 
noi  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trsns- 
^rtatlon  and  aupport  coets.  or  of  otherwise 
Sromotlng    greater   efficiency    =»"   '«f!";'; 
neaa  In  the  program  authorised  "Oder  this 
Dart    These    projects   shall    include   one   or 
Sore  projecu  provldms  youths  with  edura- 
So"  traming.  and  other  "PP""'"*  ^""f 
on  a  combined  resldenluil  and  "0""*'^'"- 
tlal  t».ls.  The  secretary  may.  "''«''«?" 
It   advlashle.   undertake  one  or  more   puot 
nrolecl.  designed  to  Invoke  youth  wbo  »•" 
r^Ttory  of*  serious   and    '"°>="\,»f''»"°! 
aitalnst  peraons  or   property,  repetitive  de- 
Unquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  er  °ther 
behavioral  aberr*uoru    Projects  "nl"  ■^' 
subsec.lon  shaU  be  developed  »'"f  'PP"; 
prlate   consultation    with    other   F«<" '■   " 
State  agencies  conducting  ilmllar  or  related 
pr^r^   or   project,   and   with    ">»  PrUn' 
spoLors.  as  described  In  Ulle  I  of  thU  Act 
m  the  communmes  where  "«  Pr°)«<-'  "1" 
be  cam«l   out    They   ma,   be   ""^/"JlV' 
lolntlv  with  agencies  conducting  other  red 
irV    or    teieniMy    .iv.lsted     programs,    and 
funds  otherwise  available  tor  actlvltle.  undo 
such  progrims  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
h^  ofTrv  agencT  concerned,  be  available 
for  nrolects'  under  this  section  to  the  extent 
they  include  the  same  or  subatantlally  slm- 
U«  «tlvltles.  The  Secretary  may  w»l«  "J 
provision  of  thla  title  which  he  finds  would 
irerent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  or  proj- 
icts   under    this   subsection   essential    to   a 
determination  of  their  feasibility  and   use- 
fulness  He  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  actions  uken  under  this  secUon. 
including  a  full  description  of  progress  made 
in  connection  with  combined  residential  and 
nonresidential  projects. 

MinsoaT  coMnrrras  «•!>  Boaaas 
Stc  S*3.  The  Secretary  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committee,  or  boards  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  availability  of  outalde 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would 
be  of  subatantlaJ  benefit  in  Identifying  and 
orercomlng  problems.  In  planning  pro«r»m 
or  center  development,  or  In  strengthening 
relationship  between  the  Job  Corps  and  agen- 
dea.  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  In  re- 
lated actlTltlea. 

paanciPATioN  or  thk  ffraTxa 
Stc  344  la)  The  Secretary  shall  tike  nec- 
essary action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to.  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agenclM  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap- 
plicable State  laws,  standards  of  enrouee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  enrolleeK.  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  sgree- 
ments  with  State  or  local  prime  sponsors  with 
prime  sponsorship  plans  approved  under  title 
I  of  this  Act  to  assist  In  the  operation  or  ad- 
mimslratlon  of  programs  which  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  thla  part.  The  Secretary  may.  pur- 
suant to  re«ti!atlons,  pay  part  or  aU  of  the 
operative  or  administrative  coats  of  such  pro- 
le) No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  deslgnad  to  carrr  out  the  purpose  of 
ttla  pir-.  shall  be  eaUbUshed  within  a  State 
unleoa  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovern.-r  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  mm  within  thirty  days  of  auch 
submission. 

AjTUCATioK  or  paovtaioHa  or  r«D»»Ai,  law 
SIC  345  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specUJcal- 
IT  provided  In  the  foUowlng  paragraphs  of 
thla  BUbsecUon.  enroUees  In  the  Job  Corpa 
ahall  not  be  considered  Federal  employeea  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro»lalon»  of  l»w 


relating  to  Federal  employment  Including 
Sose  regarding  hour,  of  work.  "'«»''»": 
pensatlon.  leave,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cod*  Of  18M  IJ8  CSC.  1  "  "2,1  """"^^ 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  |42  USC,  401 
et  seq  ) .  enroUees  shall  he  deemed  employees 
of  the  united  SUtes  and  any  aervlce  per- 
formed by  an  individual  as  an  enroUee  ahaU 
tS  deemed  to  be  performed  In  the  employ 
of  the  Dnited  Stales. 

HI  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  Of  tlUe  6  Of  the  Dnited  State.  Code 
ireUtlng  to  compensation  to  Federal  ein- 
p"^  tor  work  injuries  1.  "^"«" J*^,*' 
deemed  clvU  employees  of  the  O-.  "^  ^t^"?. 
within  the  meaning  of  the  ""h  employee 
as  defined  m  section  8101  of  title  f  •  0«^»« 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter shall  apply  except  as  'o"o'"':  „  ,h.ii 
lAi  The  term  performance  of  duty  shall 
not  include  any  art  of  an  enroUee  while  ab- 
sent from  his  or  her  assigned  pest  of  duty. 
eicept  while  participating  in  an  activity  lln- 
dudlng  an  activity  while  on  paM  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty  1  author- 
ized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Carps: 

(Bi  In  computing  compensation  benents 
tor  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
on  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  tor  a  grade  OS-a 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (al  and  (b)  of 
tlUe  5.  United  State.  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees;  and  ^  ..        , 

(CI  Compensation  tor  dltablUty  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  Is  termi- 
nated. 

13)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  in  title  28.  umted  SUtes  Code, 
enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees  of  the 
Government 

lb)  When  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim 
tor  damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting 
trom  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  ii 
proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 
It  Is  not  cognizable  under  section  jen  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and 
settle  It  In  ati  amount  no'  exceeding  »500 

(C)  Personnel  of  the  imlforroed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreemenU  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  support  of  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  he  counted  In  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such 
service,  or  in  computing  the  percentage  au- 
thorized by  law  tor  any  grade  therein. 

SrcCIAL  LISSFrATlONS 

Stc.  348,  la)  The  secretary  shall  take 
neceraary  action  to  assure  that  for  any  Bacal 
year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
centers  which  have  been  In  operation  for 
more  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  86.900 
per  enrollee. 

(bl  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations. 
proposaU.  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funda  in  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  training  cen- 
ter shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States 


rouncAi.  BiscmtiaMaiTOic  and  rouncai. 

ACTTVITT 

S»c  347.  (a)  No  omcer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ahall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the  po- 
UUcal  afflllauon  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  In  the  Job  Corps. 
All  dlsclosutes  concerning  such  matters  shall 
be  Ignored,  eicept  aa  to  such  membership 
in  poUtlcal  parties  or  organizations  aa  con- 
stitutes by  law  a  dlKluallBcaUon  for  Oov- 
emment employment.  No  dlscrlmlnaUon 
ahall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised 
by  any  person  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  agalnat  or  In  favor 
of  any  enrollee  m  the  Job  Corp..  <»  »hJ 
applicant  foe  enrollment  In  the  Job  Corp. 


because  of  hi.  political  aflUlatlon  or  beliefs 
e^pt  a.  may  be  speclBcaUy  authorized  or 
required  by  la*.  . 

(bl  No  oncer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the 
Job  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  m  po- 
litical management  or  In  political  campaigns 
except  as  ISiy  be  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or 
enrollee  shall  use  hla  official  poalUon  or  In- 
fluence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an 
elecaoo  or  affecting  the  result  thereof,  tkil 
tu?h  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vole 
as  they  may  choose  and  to  express.  In  tt'ir 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  po- 
fmcal  subject,  and  candidate..  Any  officer 
employee,  enrollee.  or  Federal  employee  who 
solicit,   funds    for   political    purpose,   fnm 
members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  in  vlo'"'"" 
of  secUon  802  of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code. 
(^  Wh«iever  the  United  State.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commlaslon  nnds  that  any  person  hM 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions.   «»•>»»■ 
alter  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en- 
rollee   concerned,   certify    the   tacu   to   the 
secretary    with    specinc    'r""?"^"""",," 
dlaclpllne   or   dismissal   or   other   corrective 
actions. 
Part  d— NkiG"»o«HOoo  Youth  Paoo«AHS 

peocaAMs  ANTHOaiZlD 

Sec  351  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
ananclal  assistance  to  public  and  prl«te 
agencies  serving  urban  and  rural   area,  to 

""m  programs  to  provide  part-time  employ- 
min  .^^ob  twining.  «id  useful  work 
«perlence  tor  studenu  trom  K^"  «^« 
famine,  who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth 
ySes  Of  school  (or  are  of  an  «ge  «in»/J"' 
SThat  of  student.  In  such  P'*"'  »nd  who 
are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  Uiem 
to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  In  school: 
(31  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un- 
deremployed, or  low-income  persons  (aged 
i,T«n  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
training  (which  must  Include  sufficient  b«lc 
Klucatlon  and  Institutional  or  on-the-job 
?Sgl  designed  to  a«.Ut  those  person, 
to  develop  their  maximum  """Pr""""^,  P?! 
tentlal  and  to  obtain  regtilar  competitive 
employment:  „»,„„ 

,3)  program,  to  provide  Job  »"<>  'W'""™ 
opportunities  for  young  petMns  during  the 
summer  month.. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  punniant  to  ■M''onJ  '"' 
Mrrrlng  out  this  Act.  there  are  further  au- 
S^  to  be  appropriated  '"-h  "X™"^ 
amount,  as  the  CongreM  may  determine  to 
be    necessary    for    carrying    out   section   351 

la) v3). 

.riciAi.  coNOmoNS 

Stc.  3S3.  ta)  The  Secretary  rtiall  not  pro- 
vide financial  wMlatance  for  any  program  un- 
der thU  part  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  a.  he  may 
pre«:rlbe.  that — 

(11  no  participant  wUl  be  employed  on 
pro  ect.  involving  political  actlvltle..  or  the 
Sonslructlon.  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  "  be  UMd 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  f.jr 
religious  worship: 

Hi  the  program  will  not  result  m  .he  dU- 
pUcement  of  employed  "frkcrs  or  Impair 
exlning  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substltvltlcn  .,t  Feder...l  rr  other  fun - 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed: 

(3)  the  rate,  of  piy  tor  time  sper.t  li 
work-training  snd  education,  end  other  con- 
dition, of  employmon..  will  be  'PProPf  ■« 
and  reaaJnahlc  In  the  light  of  such  ftclors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographlctl  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant:  and 

(41  the  program  »1U.  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobUlty  of  Individ- 
ual participant.. 

(b)  For  program,  which  provide  work  and 
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training  related  to  phjrslcal  Improvements, 
prelerence  shall  be  given  to  those  improve- 
jiienta  which  will  be  Bubsianilally  used  by 
low-Income  persons  and  ramlUes  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  ol  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  masimimi  extent  feasible,  con- 
ulbute  to  the  eUmtnatlon  of  artlflcUI  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational 
advancement. 

(d)  Programs  under  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide (or  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  secUon 
351  (a)  (I),  the  Secretary  shall  not  Umlt  the 
number  or  percentage  of  participants  In  the 
program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  section 
3Sl(a)  (2),  the  Secretary  shell  not  limit  the 
number  or  percentage  of  participants  In  any 
age  group  under  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  limit  the  number 
of  hours  which  partlclpanu  may  spend  In 
work  and  on-the-job  training  to  leas  than  BO 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
spent  In  the  program,  and  allowances  for 
such  work  and  on-the-job  training  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  specified  In 
section  6(8)  (U  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938 

PKOGRAM    PARTtCtPANTS 

Sec  353  Partlclpanu  In  programs  under 
this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  es- 
tablish crlteriB  for  low  income,  taking  Into 
consideration  family  slse.  urban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rele- 
vant factors. 

TITLE    IV— SPECIAL    FEDERAL 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

pAar  A— Manpower  Rcseabch  and 

DeVELOPMKNT 
aeSCABCH     AND    DCVCLOPMENT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  In  ex- 
panding work  opportumtics  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who  de- 
sire It,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  manpower  research 
utilizing  the  methods,  techniques,  and 
knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  and  such  other  methods,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  as  wUl  aid  In  the  solutton  of 
the  Nation's  manpower  problems.  This  pro- 
gram will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
studies,  the  findings  of  which  may  contribute 
to  the  formulation  of  manpower  policy:  de- 
velopment or  improvement  of  manpower  pro- 
grams: Increased  knowledge  about  labor 
market  processes;  reducUon  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Its  relationships  ic  price  stability: 
promotion  of  more  effective  manpower  de- 
velopment, training,  and  utilization:  Im- 
proved national,  regional,  and  local  means  of 
measuring  future  labor  demand  and  supply: 
enhancement  of  Job  opportunities;  upgrad- 
ing of  skills:  meeting  of  manpower  short- 
ages: easing  of  the  transition  from  school  to 
work,  from  one  Job  to  another,  and  from 
work  to  retirement,  opportunities  and  serv- 
ices for  older  persons  who  desire  to  enter  or 
reenter  the  labor  force,  and  for  Improvements 
of  opportunities  for  employment  and  ad- 
vancement through  the  reduction  of  discrim- 
ination and  disadvantage  arising  from  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  or  prejudice. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  dem- 
onstration, and  pilot  projectc.  through  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  or  through  contracts 
with  other  private  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  techniques  and  demon- 
strating the  effectiveness  of  specialised 
methods  tn  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 


ment, and  training  problems.  In  carrying  out 
tms  subsection  with  respect  to  programij  de- 
signed to  provide  employment  and  training 
opportunlUes  for  low-income  people,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  fully  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
In  carrying  out  this  aubsectlon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  also  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  such  other  agencies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require  institutional  training,  appropriate 
arrangements  for  such  training  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
ici  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search and  investigations  as  give  promise  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  Act  either 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements. 

LABOK     MARKCT    INrORMATtON 

Sec  402.  <at  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  oi  labor 
market  information  on  a  national,  State, 
local,  or  other  appropriate  basis.  Including 
but  not  limited   to  information  regarding— 

)  1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  impediments 
to  the  maxlmimi  development  of  individual 
employment  potential  including  the  nimi- 
ber  and  characteristics  of  all  persons  requir- 
ing manpower  services; 

(2)  Job  opportunities  and  skill  require- 
ments: 

i3)  labor  supply  in  various  skills; 

t4|  occupational  outlook  and  employ- 
ment trends  :n  various  occupations;  and 

(5)  in  cooperation  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  economic 
and  business  development  and  location 
trends. 

(b)  Information  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  developed  and  made  avallabie 
iQ  a  timely  fat>hlon  to  meet  In  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  needs  of  public  and  pri- 
vate users,  including  the  need  for  such  in- 
foroiatlon  in  recruitment,  counseling,  edu- 
cation, training,  placement.  Job  develop- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  activities  under 
this  Act  and  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Pub- 
Uc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  the  VocaUonal 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
ELRd  other  relevant  Federal  statutes. 

MANPOWER  tmi.IEAT10N 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
pixjgnun  for  the  Improvement  of  manpower 
utlllEatlon  in  sectors  of  the  economy  experi- 
encing persistent  manpower  shortages,  or  in 
other  situations  requiring  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  manpower.  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  this  program  either  directly 
or  through  such  other  arrangementa  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

CVALtTATTON 

Sec.  404.  <a>  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  a  system  of  continuing  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  including  their  cost  in  relation 
to  their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  Impact  on  communities  and  par- 
ticipants, their  Implication  for  related  pro- 
grams, the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  of  various  ages,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  mechanism  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  services.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  ob- 
taining the  oplnloQf  of  [participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

lb)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  auttaorlsed  to  conduct,  either 
directly  or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  all 
programs  and  activities  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 


auch  prograzna  and  activities  in  meeting  the 
Epeclal  needs  of  disadvantaged,  chronically 
unemployed,  and  iow-income  persons  tor 
meoningfjl  employment  opportunities  and 
suppjrtlve  services  to  continue  or  resume 
their  education  and  employment  and  to  be- 
come more  responsible  and  productive  cltl- 
Bens.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  report  to  Che  Secretary 
on  the  evaluation  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion at  least  once  in  each  calendar  year. 

REMOVAL    OF    ABTiriClAL    BARRtCBS    TO    CKPLOY- 
MCNr  AND  ADVANCEMENT 

Sec  405-  The  Secretary,  in  c:>a^ltatlcn 
with  the  Director  of  .the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  artificial  barri- 
ers to  employment  and  occupation  advance- 
ment, including  civil  service  requirements 
and  practices  relating  thereto,  within  agen- 
cies conducting  programs  under  this  Act  re- 
strict the  opportunities  for  employment  and 
advancement  within  such  agencies  and  shall 
develop  and  promulgate  guldehnes.  baaed 
upon  such  study,  setting  forth  recotnmen- 
daticns  for  task  and  skill  requirements  tor 
spwciflc  Jobs  and  recommended  Job  descrip- 
tlcns  at  all  levels  of  employment,  designed 
to  encourage  career  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement  within  such  agencies. 

TIAXNINC    AND    TCCKNICAI.    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  his  responslblll- 
tlea  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  L«bor. 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  md  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oppw^unlty,  where 
appropriate,  shall  provide,  directly  or  through 
grants,  contracta,  or  other  arrangements, 
presen'lce  and  inservlce  training  for  special- 
ized, supportive,  and  supervisory  or  other 
personnel  and  technical  osslatance  which  Is 
needed  In  connection  with  the  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  or  which  otherwise 
pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Upon  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make  spe- 
cial assignments  of  personnel  to  public  or 
private  agencies*  institutions,  or  employers 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section:  but 
no  such  special  asalgnmenu  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  tvro  years.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  iow-lncome  persons  and  their  re^weftent- 
atives  of  centers  on  the  local  level  which 
are  designed  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment and  related  services  for  low-Income 
persons  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  wherever 
feasible,  provide  Gaining  and  technical  as- 
sistance by  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ar- 
rangementa  with  Individuals  and  organiza- 
Uona  who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to 
eatabllab  and  operate  such  programs. 

aSPORT    ON    nTMKER    TOtTTH    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  407.  The  SecreUry  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  appropriate  date, 
not  later  than  March  1.  In  each  calendar  year 
a  report  setting  forth  a  deacrlptlon  of  simi- 
mer  work  experience  programs  Co  begin  in 
June  of  each  year.  Including  the  number  of 
opportunities  in  public  and  private  agenclee 
or  organizations  that  will  be  provided  to 
disadvantaged  students  In  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  (and  to  youth  of  equivalent 
agee).  In  each  of  the  several  States  and  lo- 
cal areas  within  States,  and  a  statement  as 
to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  who 
would  be  eligible  for  such  programs,  together 
wltti  hU  recommendatloiui.  If  any,  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  such  programs. 
Part  B — National  Compxttejuzxi)  Job  Bank 
Program 

PZKOINGS   and    PTjapOBE 

SEC.  431.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  lack  of  procnpt  and  adequate  information 
regarding  manpower  naeds  and  arallahUlty 
contributes  to  unemployment,  underemploy- 
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estahlir.h  a  program  of  resporch.  develop- 
ment, and  pUot  artivltlci  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  level  cf  emplcjTiient  gen- 
erated by  Federal  grAot  mid  iissliinnce  pro- 
grams and  the  decree  to  which  such  pro- 
crams  can  prr.vlde  on  int/eised  source  of 
opportuuittes  Icr  the  empl.tyment  and  nd- 
vancement  of  dlsadvani^nged  perscns. 

RESUKCH 

8ec-  453.  The  Secretary  U  hereby  author- 
Used  to  undertake  studies  of  the  coutrlbutloa 
of  Federal  graDC5-;n-ald  and  other  Federal 
assistance  progranu  to  the  overa'.i  eniploy- 
meot  level.  Such  studies  may  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  collection  and  analysis  of  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  positions  wholly 
or  p.irtlally  supported  by  Paderal  asslBtonc* 
programa,  their  oectipati:.'nfll  FtrwcLure.  wage, 
and  salary  levels,  projections  for  future 
growth,  reqiitremetits  nnd  qu-illfications  for 
entry  into  su^h  positions,  promotlcnnl  and 
career  developmen;  oppcriunltlea.  the  educa- 
tional, vacatiouol.  and  other  relrvant  char- 
acreristica  of  tl-oee  who  cjccupy  Euch  posi- 
tions, and  the  efwis  of  tuch  employment  on 
empluyrarnt  pcaer.il^y  The  '.■ie.,.d3  cI  all  Ped- 
er.il  depwmenu  und  agenc.w  administering 
granu-ln-ald  or  o:!;er  Fcder.-.l  a.'^Mst^.nce 
T-roframs  ere  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
fuliy  with  tuo  Secretary  In  the  c-^nduct  of 
such  studies.  TTiey  chall  transmit  to  th« 
Secretary  annually  ti'.im-itc--  cf  the  employ- 
ment incrc.-.ses  or  decrcfcs  e^^pected  to  re- 
sult Jrom  the  planned  expoHij^on  or  reduc- 
tion rf  such  t^r.  :'r.'imfi  nnd  as  conditions 
TCfiiT^.n:,  on  caU  trcm  •.:«  Secretary,  contin- 
gency plooi;  end  estimates  relating  to  the 
Increase  !n  rmplc\ment  which  would  be  cre- 
ated If  such  pru;irims  :j"e  expanded  under 
tiouditlons  of  perBL&.«nt  high  unemploymeni 
and  underemple>-meat, 

PILOT  PROCr^M* 

Stc,  45*^  (at  The  Secreiarv  of  Labrr  Is  au- 
•hcnied  t3  condxict  esperlm^ntal ,  develop- 
mental. demnnstrPt!on,  and  pMot  programs 
:.■>  carry  out  the  purposes  cf  th;^  pnrr.  7n  the 
conduct  of  these  program*,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Imo  agreements  with 
the  bends  oZ  other  Federal  departments  and 
r»7enc!eit  adminl^'er  n«  grftntj-!n-nid  and 
other  fi'rm';  of  Fetferal  assL'tfinr-  to  estab- 
lish annuitl  and  multtyear  jr-nls  for  the  em- 
ploymrn*  of  dl?advanta3'«l  persons  In  em- 
ployment nholly  or  partially  supported 
through  such  Federal  assistance.  For  the  pur- 
p^re;  of  carrying  out  these  n-jreementfi.  Fed- 
eral departments  and  a^rer?'"^  iray  prr'vide. 
n:i:tt  lihi:<indlnt:  any  rther  pr?rlElon  of  law. 
:h5'  The  fulfillment  of  .such  goals  shall  be  a 
cunditluD  f»-r  receiving  such  aut5t«nce. 

>b>  Progruns  under  ibiii  part  sha^l.  to  the 
ex*»'ni  practicable,  be  designed  to  e.lmlnate 
sirtt&cal  barriers  to  employment  and  occu- 
pational advancement.  Uiciudiug  merit  sys- 
tem requirements  and  practices  related 
thereto,  which  restrict  oppartunitles  for  the 
ci^iployment  and  advancement  of  disadvan- 
t.'\gert  persons. 

'c>  Funds  made  available  for  The  purpose 
o'  c:irry:n?  out  this  pare  may  be  allocated 
and  expended,  or  transferred  to  other  Federal 
r.iiencies  for  expenditure,  as  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor  deems  necessary  for  carrying  cut  the 
provisions  hereof. 

(dt  Activities  for  which  funds  made  avail- 
shle  under  this  part  may  be  expended  ahall 
include,  but  not  limited  to.  the  fjUowing: 

Ul  extraordinary  costs  of  training  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  tflsadvantaged  persons  who 
are  employed  pursuant  to  agreement  under 
this  section; 

(2)  costs  of  providing  orientation,  counsel- 
ing, te-tlng.  rollowup.  and  ether  Blmllar 
manpower  services  determined  necessary  to 
assist  such  Individuals  to  achieve  success 
in  employment. 

REPORTS 

SXC.4M.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
4S1.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to     the  Congress  annually  a  report  of  his  flnd- 


m-nt,  and  the  ln«fBclent  utilisation  of  the 
Nation's  rn'^npoKer  r.-nurcfc.  The  Congress 
fur'brr  f.nds  T^at  the  rtp\.?l»pmcnt  of  elec- 
tronic da:  a  proce*sir?  and  t  leccmmunlca- 
rionji  ?y;..ms  h::E  rrr.-fd  new  opportunities 
for  dc.ilin?  with  this  difCcult  pr.blem-  It  is 
ihervfore  the  purpo^f  tt  this  title  to  enlUi 
the  toi->U  of  raoderu  .•?chno'.osy  In  a  coopera- 
i!ve  Frd^rM-Siale  effort  to  r^-dure  unem- 
p'.ayrr.en;  and  underemployment  and  nicre 
aUcquat'-'.y  meet  the  Nation's  mcir;:uwer 
netda. 

IfTABLlSBMCNT   OF  TK«   PKOORAM 

Stc.  '3:!.  The  Scc:et,';-y  shall  develop  and 
cai»bli. :;.  ...  ccn-puleri-*;ti  Jjb  bank  program 
for  the  pv;rpose  of — 

lit  Mientlfylng  source  of  available  man- 
p.iv.jr  Btipply  and  }<'•}  VMC*iacies; 

\2i  providUig  an  vxp?ditlous  n^ean-!  of 
mb'-cblng  the  qualiiicuti^na  of  unenij  Icyed, 
uuucremployed.  and  disadvantaged  persons 
w;ih  emp:oyei  lequirecr:  :nt«  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities uu  h  tKUioual.  Scale.  K'Cal.  or  other 
appropriate  baals; 

i3i  referring  uud  placing  such  persons  in 
Juba:  and 

i4|  dlsixibuting  and  acsurtng  the  prompt 
nnd  ready  avallLbility  of  infcimation  con- 
cerning nmnpower  nt-etta  and  reaourcea  to 
empJoyfTs.  employees.  pvil»:io  and  private  Job 
plac  nient  ageiicies,  and  oti^er  interesli'd  lu- 
fljv.d  lals  r.nd  agencies. 

Ma](lmum  effective  us?  shall  be  made  of 
e'-ectronlc  data  prx>cessing  fnd  telecommuni- 
cations systems  :n  t.he  deveiopm'-*nt  and  ad- 
mUiiiiiation  t-:  the  pru^ram.  The  program 
established  ui:'!er  thI^  p  irt  shall  fc:*  ccor- 
d.nated  with  the  compreienf'.v?  manpower 
services  program  estabil&nect  under  ci:le  I. 
coNorcT  or  tht  p«ocr*m 

S=c.  433.  For  the  purpctse  of  carrying  out 
the  program  esub'lshed  In  section  432-  the 
Secretary  Is  r.uthor::t«l  to  mjiHe  grar.ta  to 
Slate  or  local  agencies  for  the  planning  nnd 
administration  of  tUe  pragr:>ra,  including  the 
P'.irchase  or  other  ncqvislilon  of  necessary 
equipment.  The  Secretary,  may  conduct  the 
progrrun  on  a  regional  or  interstate  baals 
either  directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  or^onizatlcns.  He  may  al9t>  con- 
duct the  program  when  he  finds  that  a  otite 
or  local  progTiiin  will  rot  adequate:y  terve 
the  purposes  of  ihLs  pirt.  The  Secretary  may 
reqmre  that  iny  information  concerning 
manpower  reso<;rces  or  job  vacancies  utilized 
in  the  operaii-jn  of  Job-bfjik  programs  fl- 
n.inced  under  this  part  be  furiilshtd  to  hira 
at  his  requeiit.  He  may.  In  addition,  require 
the  integraUon  of  any  Information  concern- 
ing Job  vacancies  or  applicants  into  a  Job- 
bank  system  ft£slsted  under  this  part. 

ntPniTMgNTf ,  DEMONST1L\TIONS,  RSSBSIICB  AND 
DEVXLOPMXNT 

Ssc-  434.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  di- 
rectly, or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangemenu  with  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  such  experimental  or  dem- 
onstration projects,  research  and  develop- 
ment as  he  deems  necessary  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  e«tabll?hed  un- 
der this  part. 

arLES.  BEcruiTiONa.  airo  stakdabos 

SEC.  435  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  standards  as  may 
be  neceseary  *o  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this 
part.  Including  standards  to  assure  the  ccm- 
patlblUty  on  a  nationwide  basis  of  data  sys- 
tems used  in  carrying  out  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  part,  and  including  rules 
and  regulations  to  assure  the  confidentiality 
of  Information  submitted  In  confidence. 
Part  C— D-zvelopment  or  Emplotment  Op- 
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ings  and  recommendations  arising  out  of  the 
programs  and  studies  under  this  part. 
Part  I>— Secvstabv's  XIxsponsuuutiss 

SEC-4SS.  In  carrymR  cut  hta  respunslblU- 
ties  imder  this  Aci.  the  bccretsry  Is  author- 
ixed  under  this  title  to  provide  for  services 
and  activities  jti',li..ri.:cd  under  any  other 
part  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    V— MANPOWER    PROGRAMS    FOR 

INDTAN      BILINGUAL.     RnCR  ANT.     AND 

OLPER  WORKERS 
P.^ar  A— Indian  Ma-npoweh  Procra-vs 

BTATCMENT   OP  riNOINGS   AND   PtntPOBC 

Sec  fiOl.  (a)  The  Conprer>s  finds  that  il\ 
?erlc»us  unc;  tj^:  'vment  and  economic  dls- 
i-dVAMtn^e  I- .i  :  umonp  members  nf  Indian 
.•ind  Al.jftk.in  n'^'tvr  communltiea:  (3)  there 
is  a  cjmpeltl:  <;  n»ed  for  the  estnbllshment 
of  I'-nnpreheiisive  manpf>wcr  training  and 
rmploT  eni  programs  for  members  of  those 
conimt':..*  •■<:  '3i  such  pr^i^rams  are  essen- 
tial to  the  lednctlon  of  economic  dlsad> 
vant,*»:te  Hv.ir^.  iniu'ldual  members  of  those 
crtmniunttiis  ^nd  to  the  p.dvancement  of 
ecoran;-*  ai!d  s^ylal  development  In  those 
com:n«nttle»  coniiistent  with  their  gonla  and 
life  styles. 

(bi  T!ie  Cc*!*:-c<3  therefore  declares  that, 
bcctttwe  Ll  t.io  ;L?:lal  reli'.tl'X^-hlp  between 
the  Federnl  CiuVLrnment  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  '  r  -i^e  previsions  of  ihis  part. 
(11  5uc!i  rrr^txri  rm  bc'-t  be  sdmUUstered 
dt  the  nattotial  level:  i2\  such  programs 
s'.tull  he  Livuiliible  to  federally  recognized 
tribes,  banda,  ar.d  individuals  and  to  other 
Krjup::i  and  Individuals  cf  native  American 
dcscrDt  such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  the 
Mencmln<.'es  in  Wisconsin,  the  Klamath:;  In 
Oregon,  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Pasea- 
maquoddya  and  Penob.-cots  In  Maine,  and 
Eaklmos  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska;  Ot  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  administered  In  &unh  a  num- 
ner  as  to  maxlnaze  the  Federul  commitment 
to  support  growth  and  development  as  de- 
termined by  representatives  of  the  commu- 
nities and  groups  served  by  this  part. 
kstablishkent  or  omcr  or  indian  man- 
power PtOCRAMB 

Sec.  502.  (a)  There  Ip  hereby  established  In 
the  Dcpartmenf^  of  Lnbcr  an  OfUce  of  Indian 
Manpower  Programs  which,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  cf  L.abor.  shall  hare 
responsibility  for  administering  the  Indian 
i.iaupnwcr  pr::iTsms  aulhorlz-tl  by  this  pTt. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appoint 
a  qualified  person  of  native  American  an- 
cestry a£  DIr  ^tor  of  the  OfCcc  of  Indian 
Manpower  Prccrrros.  The  appointment  of 
the  Director  jnd  such  staff  as  may  be  re- 
quired shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  competitive  service,  but  such 
appointees  .^ihall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  privilege  ■.  and  benefits  provided  em- 
ployees ;u  such  service. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  &03.  <a>  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
ron.slBtent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
including  but  net  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants tmder  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
that  proportion  of  the  total  amounts  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  this  Act  a.';  13  equivalent 
to  that  proportion  which  the  total  number 
of  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  low-income  persons,  as  de- 
termined for  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  and 
estimates  available  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  equitable  adjustments 
In  allocations  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  take  Into  accotmt  that  persons  count- 
ed for  purposes  of  making  such  allocations 
are  being  counted  for  purposes  of  the  reser- 
vation of  funds  provided  for  In  this  section. 
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NATIONAL  INDUN  MANPOWER  ADViaoRT  COUNCn. 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  ap- 
point a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advisory 
Council  which  ahall  consist  of  at  least  Ave 
but  not  more  than  ten  members,  and  shall  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  representing 
Indian  tribes  and  groups,  and  other  persona 
Inierested  In  the  problems  of  manpower 
triJinlng  and  employment  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  among  Indian  groups.  Indiana 
shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Council 
membership,  which  shall  designate  its  own 
chairman.  Such  Council,  or  any  duly  estab- 
lished subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  problems  and  policy  re- 
lating to  employment  and  manpower  and  to 
the  carrj'lng  out  of  his  duties  under  this 
part.  Such  Council  shall  not  hold  less  thon 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year.  The 
appointed  members  of  the  National  Indian 
Manpower  Advisory  Council  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  n  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  for  a  GS-18  while  engaged 
lu  the  work  of  the  National  Indian  Man- 
power Advisory  Council,  including  travel- 
time,  and  ahall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  cf  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.3.C.  5703  >  for  persona 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem  when  actually  employed  basis  The 
Director  and  staff  cf  the  Office  of  Indian 
Manpower  Programs  shall  provide  the  Coun- 
cil with  such  services  as  moy  be  necessary 
for  the  Council  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

UAf^POWER  REPORT 

SBC.  505.  A  special  section  of  the  man- 
power report  cf  the  President  shall  be  di- 
rected to  describing  the  activlUcs  prescribed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

TSUffT  RCSPONStBn.TtTES 

Sec.  500-  No  provision  of  this  part  shall 
abrogate  in  any  w.ny  the  tr\:st  responMblll- 
tlcs  of  the  Federal  Government  lo  Indian 
bands  or  tribes. 

pAftT  B — BiLiMGUAi.  Manpower  Programs 

DECLARATION  OP  PQLICT 

Sec,  511.  In  recognition  of  the  difftcultles 
and  llmltaticns  of  larpe  numbers  of  persons 
of  limited  Eogllsh-srtBking  ability  in  the 
United  Slate*  in  finding  employment  and  in 
learning  the  technologj-  required  for  em- 
ployment today.  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  asflstance  to  public  and  pri- 
vity nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganleatlons  to  develop  and  carry  out  Imaf^l- 
natlve  proerams  to  increase  employin^nt  at»d 
training  opportunr.lea  for  pers?n»  with  lim- 
ited Ensllch-speaklng  ability,  especially  such 
persons  who  ere  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

AtTTHOaiSATlON    AND    OISTRtSmON     OP    FUNOS 

Shc.  613,  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  that  proportion  of  the  total 
amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
as  la  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, as  determined  for  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  saiUfactory  current 
data  and  estimates  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  make  equitable  ad- 
justments In  allocations  under  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  take  Into  account  that  persons 
counted  for  purposes  of  making  such  allo- 
cations are  being  counted  for  purposes  of  the 
reservation  of  funds  provided  for  in  this 
section. 

(b)  In  determining  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas 
within  State  having  the  greatest  need  for 
programs  authorized  by  this  part.  Por  the 
purpose  of  p.chlevlng  nn  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  pi^rt  within  each 
State,  the  Secretary  ahall  establish  criteria 
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on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (l;  the 
geographic  distribution  of  persons  of  limited 
English -speaking  ability  who  arc  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed.  (2)  the  relative 
need  of  such  persons  In  different  geographic 
areas  K-lthin  the  State  for  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams described  In  section  513.  and  (3)  the 
relative  ability  of  particular  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations within  the  State  to  carry  out 
those  programs. 

tJSES    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  513.  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activi- 
ties consistent  wiih  the  purpoees  of  this 
part.  Including  but  not  limited  to  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  by  eUgible 
applicants  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  especially — 

(I  t  planning  lor  and  developing  programs 
doaigntd  l:>  meet  the  5p«:ial  manpower  needs 
of  persons  with  limited  EugUsh-speaklng 
ability  Including—  , 

(A)  the  development  of  training  courses 
nnd  mnterlols  to  leach  skills  and  otuupatlona 
that  do  not  require  a  high  proiiclsncy  In 
Enp'.iih.  particularly  the  development  of 
course  materials  In  languages  other  thon 
English;  r.ud 

(Bj  the  development  of  training  courses 
und  materials  designed  to  increase  the  tech- 
nical Enjlish  vocabulary  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  specific  occup:itlon3  likely  to 
provide  empiojinent  opportunities  for  such 
persons; 

O)  preeen-lc?  training  designed  to  prepare 
persons  to  particlpute  in  bilingual  manpower 
training  and  plucement  programs  such  as 
instruciors,  interviewers,  counselors,  and 
plflcciuent  sp-.si.r.lsU;  and 

{3 1  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
oper.-ticn  of  programs.  Including  acquUttlon 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  increase  the  employment 
opportunities  and  the  opportumtiea  for  ad- 
vancement of  persons  w.ui  limited  Ecilish- 
spenkinij  nihility,  which  may  Include — 

(Ai  prnKra.Ti>;  t-.  ic.-ich  occupational  skills 
in  the  prtmir>*  lanruage  lI  an**  such  per- 
ficna  r.-r  occupations  that  do  n;t  require  a 
hieh  proaci:!ncy  In  English: 

iB)  programs  designed  to  teach  specific 
technical  English  vocabulary  neccE-ary  In  the 
perform.ince  of  specific  skills  and  occupa- 
tions lu  demand  and  which  such  perao&s 
may  be  reasonably  espected  to  perform; 

iC}  proirrams  developed  In  c>:peratton 
with  emtJloyers  designed  to  increase  the 
Eng.lsh-speaklng  nbUlty  of  such  persons  in 
ortier  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for 
promotion: 

<D)  pro^sms  designed  to  sfslst  any  such 
person  to  further  develop  and  capitalize  on 
their  bilingual  ability  for  Jobs  that  require 
auch  skills;  and 

(E)  specialized  placement  programs  includ- 
ing supfwrQvc  servJces  to  encournge  persons 
with  Iimltod  EngUsh-speBklng  ability  to  find 
employment  and  to  encourage  cmployem  to 
hire  such  p?r--.ons. 

APPLICATIONS  roH  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCZ  AND 
CONOmONS  POR  APPROVAL 

Sec.  514.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  part  may  be  made  to  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency.  !n£tltiitlon.  or  orga- 
nization, or  to  any  such  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  applying  jointly  or 
with  a  private  employer,  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  m  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
Information  as  the  secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. Such  application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  projects 
for  which  assistance  under  this  part  Is  sought 
win  be  administered  by.  or  under  the  super- 
vision of.  the  applicant  and  set  forth  assur- 
ances that  the  applicant  Is  qualired  to  ad- 
minister or  supervise  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects; 

t2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 


the  purposes  of  this  part  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  nec- 
tfsory  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program; 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accoimting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  port; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation 
In  the  projects  for  which  the  application  Is 
made  of  persona  with  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  who  arc  unemployed  or  under- 
employed and  who  ref^lde  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  project;  and 

(5)  provide  lor  makliig  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  and  fcr  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  ilnd  necessary  to  a3«ure 
the  correctaess  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

(b )  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary only  If  the  application  Is  consistent 
with  the  piurposes  of  this  part  and  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) . 

DEFINtTION 

Sec.  615.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
"persons  of  limited  English -Fpcaltlna:  ability* 
shall  Include  persons  who  come  from  envi- 
ronments where  the  dominant  language  Is 
other  than  English  and  who  are  preparing 
for  work  In  a  labor  market  where  the  domi- 
nant language  la  English. 
P^B7  c — Migrant  and  Se.s90Nal  Pabmworicer 
Manpowes  Programs 

STATEMENTS  OP  PtNOlNCS  AND  PCrRPOS* 

Bec.  621.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  advances 
In  technology  and  mechanization,  constitute 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural 
manpower  problem  and  substantially  affects 
the  entire  national  economy: 

)2i  such  sever;:  r-ml^ynient  rattem  has 
led  to  fn.'ntly  incomes  below  the  po\eriy  level, 
with  resulting  hardships  and  adverse  effecu 
on  the  health.  educotSon.  and  welfare  of 
families  iind  particularly  cf  children: 

(3)  much  of  the  migrant  and  sewonal 
fft'mwork  Torre  Is  untrained  and  unaccus- 
tomed to.  ?nd  m-equloped  for.  the  reqvUre- 
n^»nt5  of  steady,  gainful  employment: 

(4»  there  l.«i  a  compelling  need  for  the 
modification  md  adaptation  of  manpower 
training  and  employment  prosrums  that 
have  heretofore  not  included  mlirrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  within  their  scope  to 
meet  the  needs  or  such  farmworkers: 

(51  because  of  the  special  nature  of  cer- 
tain farmworher  manpower  problenjs.  pf?r- 
tlcularly  those  which  are  Interstate  in  na- 
ture, such  programs  oan  best  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  national  level. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN   OFTICE  OF  MIGRANT  AND 
5EASON-U.      FARMWORKER      MANPOWER      PRO- 

cavsis 

Sec.  522.  There  Is  hereby  estabU^hed  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  an  Office  cf  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Manpower  Pro- 
grams which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Labor,  ahall  have  rMponslbllity  for 
administering  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  manpower  programs  authorised 
by  this  part. 

ACTHORIEATION 

Sec.  523.  (ft)  Funds  available  for  this  part 
shall  be  expended  for  programs  and  activities 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  part. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
port,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less 
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thJn  thai  proportion  of  the  tota!  amounta 
arallab'.e  for  carrying  out  this  Act  ss  la 
eq\ilVBtent  to  that  proporUon  which 
the  totul  numiJcr  ot  persona  in  migrant  and 
settsonil  farraworker  families  bears  to  the 
total  number  ot  lov-lncome  perscns.  as  de- 
termined ror  the  United  States  on  the  baas 
of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  and 
estmmies  available  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  »hall  nuke  equitable  adjusimenia 
in  ftUocatitjns  under  other  provisions  ot  this 
Act  to  take  into  account  that  persons 
counted  for  ptirposes  of  making  such  ailo- 
cations  ore  being  counted  for  purposes  of  the 
resenation  of  funds  provided  for  In  thia 
section.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  per- 
soos  shall  be  deemed  to  conunue  to  be 
members  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families  for  such  period  of  time,  not 
in  excess  of  Ave  years,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  that  such  persona 
generally  can  benefit  from  the  special  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part- 

(ci  No  financUI  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part  unless  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence  sup- 
plied by  each  applicant  and  evaluated  and 
approved  by  the  Migrant  and  Seaaonal 
Farmworker  Manpower  National  Advisory 
Council  e5tai>lisb*d  by  section  704,  tiiai  per- 
sons broadly  reproaentatlve  of  the  popula- 
taon  to  be  served  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  development  of 
progrsms  to  be  assisted  under  this  part,  and 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pATiiclpate 
la   the    implementation   ol   such    programs. 

MICftANT     AND     SEASOHAI.     FAaHWOUtn     MAN- 
POWCm    NAT10NAI.    AOVISOST     COtTOCn. 

S«c.  534-  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
ft  Migran:  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Man- 
power National  Advisory  Council  (referred 
to  in  this  part  as  the  "Counctr')  which  shall 
consist  of — 

iD  three  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  farmers,  who  shall  be 
individuals  actively  engaged  m.  and  whose 
livelihoods  are  dependent  upon.  agrlctUturc. 
and  who  employ  labor  in  connection  there- 
with; 

t2l  five  individuals,  appointed  from  private 
life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agricultural 
workers; 

(3)  three  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  re* 
latlng  to  agricultural  labor  and  who  are  or 
have  been  actively  enza^ed  in  activities  con- 
cerned with  de  ermiuing  and  solving  the 
health,  educa'.lon.  housing,  social,  ecsnomlc, 
or  welfare  problems  of  the  agriculture  work- 
er, his  family,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  works; 

i&i  two  mdivlduals  who  have  had  experi- 
ence as  Stale  or  local  officials  and  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural labor:  and 

<e)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
ot  Economic  Opportunity  who  shall  be  non- 
voting members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  Prom  the  members  appointed  lo  such 
Council,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  ard  a  Vice  Chairman  Such  Coun- 
cil shaU  hold  not  leas  than  twelve  meetings 
dur'.n?  each  calendar  year. 

(CI  The  appointed  members  ot  the  Council 
shall  be  paid  compen~atlon  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  dallv  rate  prescribed  for  OS-IS 
under  section  5332  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
Council,  including  traveltlme  and  sh^U  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  ai  authorized  by  law  (5  U^.C, 
5703 )  tor  persona  in  the  Oov«mm«nt  service 
employed  in:ermittently. 


tdi  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  use  m  connection  with  the  work  ot  the 
Council  such  technical  tnd  support  person- 
nel from  any  of  the  agencies  specified  In 
paragraph  (6i  of  subsection  (a)  as  he  deems 
necessary,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned. 

DVTUtS     or     COUNCIL 

Sec.  535.  (at  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary, nnd  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  operation  of  Federal.  Stale,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  programs,  and  policies  re- 
lating to  any  and  all  aspects  of  agricultural 
labor.  (2)  the  extent  of  farmworker  partic- 
ipation in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  manpower  programs  authorized  by 
this  part  and  (3)  any  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Council,  or 
any  duly  established  subcommittee  thereof. 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  concerning  hU  func- 
tions under  this  part  lo  provide  maximum 
employment  and  manpower  opportunities  for 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 

lb)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  pe- 
riodically the  problems  relating  to  agricul- 
tural labor  in  order  to  devu*  plans  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet  such 
problems  effectively.  In  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Council  shall  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  matters — 

( 1 )  the  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations. 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  labor,  including  the  prob- 
lems of  the  migratory  agricultural  worker,  his 
employer,  and  the  local  area  in  which  he 
resides  or  is  employed: 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  open-border  policy  be- 
tween Meslo  and  the  United  States  upon 
(A)  the  labor  supply.  (B)  the  living  and 
working  conditions  In  border  areas.  (C)  the 
need  for  American  residents  along  the  border 
to  migrate  north  In  search  of  Jobs,  and  (Dl 
the  entire  national  farm  labor  and  rural 
economy. 

<3)  the  extent  that  available  labor  market 
information  (A>  improves  or  limits  form- 
workers"  opportunities  to  find  Jobs  and  to  In- 
crease earnings.  (B)  alleviates  the  problem!^ 
of  underemployment  and  unemployment, 
and  (C>  provides  the  means  for  improving 
coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  pub- 
lic and  private  policies  and  programs  relating 
to  agricultural  labor: 

(4 1  the  need  for  more  effective  programs 
for  the  recruitment,  transportation,  housing, 
and  full  employment.  In  and  off  season,  ot 
the  form  work  force: 

(5 1  the  efficacv  ot  a  nonprofit  manpower 
corporation  or  other  ways  to  help  regularize 
the  employment  of  farmworkers,  particularly 
seasonal  farmworkers,  including  the  provi- 
sion of  employment  opportunities  In  rural 
areas  that  complement  the  seasonal  Job  de- 
mands of  agriculture: 

(6)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  to  train  and  develop 
workers  for  Increased  mechanization  of  farm 
Jobs,  for  nonform  Jobs  In  rural  areas,  and 
for  meeung  urban  Job  opportunities; 

(7>  the  future  demiand  for  formwork  In- 
cluding an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  chang- 
ing levels  of  demands  and  requirements  for 
employees,  particularly  In  the  face  of  Increas- 
ing mechanization; 

(B>  the  relationship  of  such  factors  as 
workers  ability,  employer  attitudes,  skill 
levels,  and  educational  levels  to  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  such  farmworkers: 

(0)  the  effect  of  farmworkers'  substantial 
exclusion  from  major  social  and  worker  bene- 
fit programs.  Including  legislation  protecting 
the  right  to  organize  and  collectively  bargain; 

(10)  the  means  to  familiarize  farmwork- 
ers with  program  benefit*  and  basic  civil 
rights.  Including  voting,  to  help  them  par- 


ticipate  more   fully   In   the   American   eco- 
nomic and  political  mainstream: 

(lU  the  relationship  between  the  institu- 
tion of  mlgraacy  and  the  factors  which 
cause  ic.  to  overall  poverty  tn  the  United 
State;;,  and  relocation  and  resettlement  pro- 
grams and  activities  previously  developed  to 
more  adequately  overcome  such  problems. 

ANNUAL   UEPORT 

Sec.  526.  The  Council  shall  study.  Inves- 
tigate, conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  re- 
port containing  tu  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  matters  relating  to 
the  purposes  of  this  port,  and  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent no  later  than  August  1  and  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  October  1  of  each  year. 
Part   D— MroDi,B-AGE0   and   OuiCK   Workcbs 

MANPOWSa    PaOCOAMS 

Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 

DSCLABATlOH    OP    FTNOtNCS 

Sec.  631.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(II  ma  period  ot  great  affluence,  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  find  It  increasingly 
difficult  to  regain  employment  when  out 
of  work  and  to  reuln  employment; 

12)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
den-s.  particularly  If  they  are  living  on  lim- 
ited, fixed  incomes: 

(3)  the  Age  DUcrlminaiion  In  Employment 
Act  ot  1967  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
without  supplementary  legislation  to  cope 
adequately  with  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities for  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers; 

(4)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially long-term  unemployment  with  re- 
sultant deterioration  of  skill,  morale,  and 
employer  accepUblllty.  Is  higher  anrong 
workers  age  forty-five  and  over  than  among 
younger    workers; 

(5 1  as  a  result  of  unemployment,  under- 
employment In  low-sklU  Jobs,  and  retirement 
with  severely  reduced  Incomes,  mllMoni  of 
persons  age  forty-five  and  over  live  in 
poverty; 

(6)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  suty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty- 
two  and  sixty-four  have  retired  with  inade- 
quate benefits: 

(7)  there  Is  almost  no  c^portunlty  for  con- 
tinued training  and  education  for  older  In- 
dividuals who  are  employed  to  meet  the 
needs  ot  a  dynamic  economy  and  changing 
technology; 

(81  the  loee  to  the  economy  of  the  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  service*,  and 
the  coete  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  in 
billion  of  dollars; 

(g»  the  loss  to  the  individual  In  terms  of 
frustration,  impaired  morale,  loss  ot  the  sense 
of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  his  status  within 
the  family  and  society.  Is  Incalculable; 

(10)  providing  such  individuals  with  op- 
portunities for  useful  work  will  Increase  their 
incomes,  benefit  their  physical  and  mental 
well-being,  and  strengthen  the  economy. 

STATEMZNT  OT  PtTKFOSC 

Sec.  532.  It  Is  the  purpoae  of  this  part  to 
establish  and  to  aaslst  programs  which  will — 

( 1 1  afford  the  middle-aged  and  older 
worker  a  range  of  real  and  reasonable  op- 
portunities for  employment; 

(2)  eliminate  arbitrary  discriminatory 
practices  which  deny  -jeork  lo  qualified  per- 
sons solely  on  account  of  age; 

(3)  increase  the  availability  of  Jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities.  Including 
part-time  employment  to  supplement  Inoocne 
and  to  facilitate  the  tranalllon  to  full  retire- 
ment or  the  return  to  full-time  work; 

( 4 )  Improve  and  extend  existing  progmna 
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matchlng  of  .UU«  »nd  Jot»,  ""Si,  .JS^L  S^Jhlt   i^ividSL    M^nj      com.  quallfled  to  trWn  and  retriln  middle- 

educational  requirements,  and  in  personnel  in  any  other  capacity. 

practices;  and  kcsearch  and  infocmation  proceams 

(6)   stimulate    innovauve    approatdiee    to  sec.  537.  (ai  The  Secretory  Is  authorized  to 


ing  middle-aged  and  older  peroons. 

BPcciAL  sxaviccs  roa  mass  i^T-orrs 
Sxc.  544.  The   Secretary  is  authorized   to 


p..d.  inc^.^.  .mp,op.e„,  opponunltles     ^^- ^^  '-^:  Zn^^::^!'.'^^:^^       I'S^^^t^'l'^^.r^rlZ^'TJ^L'T. 


for  middle-aged  and  older  persons- 

AtTHOR22ATioN  ,^q   iiuiiiiuiious   w  wiMjutu  bm^^u  tB»»^."      mirtriiP-offed   and   older   oersons    are   uDcm- 

533.  (a)  Funds  available  for  this  part      ^^  demonstration  Projecu  ",^»«  <»««'^^      Soyed  m  a  result  ot  the  closing  of  a  plant 


.hall  b.  expanded  for  programs  and  acUvlUw      „iil  conirlbute  to  carrying  out  the  purpo...  ^°',^"  or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduc- 

conilstent  with  the  purposes  of  thispart.     of  this  part.  „„„  ,„  ,orc,  m  carrying  out  tbt  provUlonj 

including  but  not  limited  to  such  programs         (b)   In  carrying  out  the  purpoKw  of  thu  section    the  Secretary  Is  authorized 

and  actlvlUes  carried  out  by  eligible  appU-     p,^  the  Secretary  u  authorUed  to  publish  p„vlde  such  persons  with  recruitment. 

canU  under  other  provisions  ot  this  Act.             ^^  disseminate  materials  and  other  Infor-  _,  J,_,nt    ,^a  counseling  serrlces. 

(b)  rv>r  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this     matlon  relating  to  training  and  Job  opportu-  *^ 

part,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  less  than     m ties  for  middle-aged  and  older  Individual  spictausro  srancKS 

that  proportion  of  the  total  amounu  avail-     ana   to   conduct   such   special    Information  Sec.  545.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 

able  for  carrying  out  this  Act  as  Is  equlva-      and  educational  programs  as  he  determines  and  carry  out  specialized  services  for  older 

lent  to  that  proportion  which  the  total  num-      appropriate.  workers  who  deslr«  to  Improve  their  employ- 

ber  of  heads  of  households  who  are  forty-             subpart  a-Mldcareer  Development  abUlty,  to  receive  training  to  improve  their 

Ave  years  of  age  or  older  and  are  not  In  the             =uop»rv    service  Program  capabilities  at  their  present  employment,  or 

labor  force  or  are  unemployed  bears  to  the                                          „         ..„  to  obtain  counseling  In  planning  to  maxl- 

total    population,    as    determined    for    the                            i>aoGEAM  ESTA>i.iaHn>  ^^j,,  ctraing  opportunities   for   the   rest  of 

United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  moat  sat-          Src.    541.    There   is   hereby   esUbllsbed   a  their  working  lives. 

Isfactory  current  data  and  estimates  avail-     comprehensive  midcareer  development  sarr-  ibi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  recruit 

able    to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU     Ice  program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Man-  »nd   train   manpower   speclallsu.   Including 

make  equitable  adjustments  In  allocations     power  Administration  In  the  Department  of  older  and  reured  employment  counselors  and 

■noiiMS  stoi  m  joi  oapliojd  spunj      Labor,  to  osslst  middle-aged  and  older  work-  personnel  directors  to  serve  In  programs  au- 

ro  uonaAjssu  »qj  Jo  wrodjnd  jo,  p»5nnco     ers  to  And  employment  by  providing  tram-  thorlzed  under  this  section. 

S.,Sq  ^^ntSli?  q^  Sum^tn  ,0  s«k1     tng.  counaellng.  jnd  special  supportive  serv-  makpowi.  .tt-pt 

-jnd  io,  paiunoo  snoaiod  i»qi  lunooaa  oini      l«»  to  such  workera.  ^^   j^    j^j  .^^^  secretary  Is  authorized 

BHai  oj  10V  Biql  ;o  suojsiAOid  jaqio  »pun                            TaAiNiNa  paocaAiu  ^^(j   directed   to  undertake,  either  directly 

CQurTABLB  DisT«iauTioN  or  AsawTANcz               g^^.    543    (g^   The  Secretary,  through  the  or  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  a  thorough 

Sic   534  The  Secretary  ahaU  establish  crl-     Manpower  AdmlnlstraUon.  u  authorized  to  study  of  manpower  programs  authorized  by 

teria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dls-      make  loaiw  and  grants  to  pubUc  and  private  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Bconomlc 

trlbutlon  of  assistance  under  this  part  among     nonproBt  agencies.  Institutions,  and  orgatU-  Opporturlty  Act  of  IM4.  and  other  federally 

the   States   and    between    urban    and    rural      zatlons  and  to  Individuals  for  training.  In-  assisted     training    programs     to    detarmlne 

'                                                                                 eluding  on-the-job.  Institutional,  realdentlal.  whether  such  programs  are  responalve  to  the 

ADStwrsraATioN                               and  other  training,  designed  to  upgrade  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-Ove 

,  .       _.      ._    .™  „...  ,h«  finr.      work  skUls  and  capabilities  of  middle-aged  years  of  age.  The  Secretary  shaU  report  the 

°^    ,1.,,"'  ^  .'^  ii™^ls  authOT^d      «"»  older  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-Ove  findings  and  recommendaUons  of  this  study, 

poaes  ot  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  aulhorutea       ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  recommendations  with  respect 

to —                                                                 w,    .„_  „-ont  or  loan  made  pursuant  to  to  additional  legislation,  to  the  President  for 

,1)    prescribe  such  rules  and  regulation.          ^"'^J^^^^J'  ^  '^  rj^y"^^ or  part  tran.mltul  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 

as  he  deems  necessary;                    ,.„..,„  .,^      of  the  cost  ot  training  under  any  such  pro-  July  1,  1972. 

'2'  ™Pi'?H'^1^„T™"„?'t"lt^5  OmtS     ^m  pi"   such  stipend,   llncludlng  allow-  ,b)  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secretly 

cordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United      K^^^  F^^  subslstencTor  other  expenses)  for  shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any  In- 

SUtes  Code:                      .^.,.„„    ,..„„„i,t~,.     such    persons    and    their   dependenta   as   he  dividual.  InsUtutlon,  organization,  or  agency 

(31     "PPO'"    ""'='',  """"^y^  «',™'™'     may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevaU-  providing  advlc  or  technical  assUtance  for 

l^"^  "iy-'Vrn'S^^lr"  ^p^^c;";      "rpr-^lcs  under  comparable  Pede™,  pro-  Ly  P;^  ---^O  -  -<—  -'    ■>' 

}^«'S;rtuLt^°Trm?ddre-'ie^'"and"d«     "TT  A  grant   or  lo«i   under  this  «ctlon  g„„p^  j^work  Opportunlt.«  for  Mlddle- 

nm«du,?s«   he  d«ms  durable   to  ad-     shall  be  mod.  on  such  «™',""1  ~»f'«i'^  *«««  "I  0'»«  '""*"» 

vise  him  with  r«^ect  to  hi.  tuncUon.  under     as  the  Secretorj-  sha     Pf~«'  *«,  "1="»^  mca^szn    Jo.    oPPoartmrnz.    roa    urnDt..- 

thlsoarf                                                                   made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  ,oti>  akd  OLoza  piaaoNs  m  nniaaiiT  as- 

4?  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services,  at  such  time  or  time.  "'L'°2»TSf.  sS  «^™  P««.AMa 
personnel,  inlormatlon.  and  faclllll»i  of  other  '°'°"""'°,°  "''•''"'?!  °!^7e,™  iS-  Szc.  561.  (al  The  Secretary  shall  review 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or  without  retary  »>>»'' ""''l^m  for  S^gwh^  FWeral  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal  as- 
relmbursement  therefor.  ^ "  cr  tirlT.stSS^.S  b?  STScluSl^  autance  ^^ms  in  order  to  determine  their 
,h)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appointed  "«f "  "'i'f "  f!,"^,^SS  ^^u  .T  pot«ltlal  for  maximizing  employment  op- 
pursuant  to  dauae  (31  of  subaecuon  (al  ^}^°'J°'^'''^^'^^'r°^^rr^,^  .„.  Jortunltles  for  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
of  this  section  who  1.  not  an  officer  or  em-  (d)  ,^'  ^ecreU^y  sha^pay  »  "^'g  l,^  The  review  under  this  section  shall  In- 
ployee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re-  p  leant  who  ^"f  "^  "PP"""""  ^PP";^,^  dude,  but  1.  not  Umlied  to.  collection  and 
celve  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  dally  "^  ,P^  "  »» /' ^.'  ^t.on  ^^^  »^y«»  of  Information  on  the  number  of 
rate  prescribed  for  aS-18  under  section  533a  provided  for  In  ""^°PP''""°^„„  ^^„  positions  wholly  or  partially  supported  by 
of  title  6.  United  State.  Code,  tor  each  day  (e|  Individuals  ^'"'^..^^^^^^^,'.  Such  program.,,  their  occupational  structure, 
on  which  he  IS  engaged  In  the  actual  per-  the  provisions  °'J''l'J'^^^''J'^,^,^^t,  wage  and  salary  leveU.  the  number  ot  per- 
formance  ot  hU  duties  (Including  travel-  P>'>'8 '""""'?  "^^'^ffjl^^  "J!S"!."iS  "^  torty-Bve  years  of  age  and  older  em- 
time  I  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  All  payments  only  f""°«  '"™  P'^^^V^r.  ployed  a.  a  result  of  such  programs,  requlre- 
member.  shall  be  allowed  travel  exp«is«.  and  Secretary  «•"»•  '"1"  'J'J  "!„!^°tJ^|  ments  and  qualifications  for  entry  and  pro- 
per diem  in  lieu  ot  subsistence  as  authorized  satisfactory  proficiency  In  such  training  ^^^^^^  especially  with  regard  to  any  mail- 
by  law  (6  U.8.C.  5703)  for  person,  in  the  program.  .v„„.„,  ,„  .^.r  mum  employment  age  for  Job  appUcanta. 
civemment  service  employed  intermittently  If)  'T*'  S««'f^  J«  »V''°°''f~  "  *'?r^  and  projections  tor  future  growth  of  Job 
and  r«:elvlng  comp.n»tlon  on  a  per  diem.  Into  '«««■"•''"  "P"''„^*  '°"  SSi  ISS  opportunltlea.  reeultlng  from  .uch  programs, 
when  actually  employed,  basis                              to  lending  '■"""f"°S!,^*^=^,'*SScJS«  •">'  "-"^  "'  '^'  '^''"'  0'P»n™«°"  "■" 

„_  ,.,„.„w.T.n«        conditions  as  the  Secretary  snail  presence  ,         admltUsterlng     grants-in-aid     or 

P,oo.AM  Drvzt.oPKZHT  AND  COOHSIK.T.OK         ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^,^  ^^^  mstltutloh.  to  mjk«  ^^'^.^^iSiSncf  p^ms  are  here- 
SK.  536.  la)  In  addition  to  any  other  pro-      j^ans  to  persons  who  are  at  least  forty-flve     ^    directed  to  cooperate  fuUy  with  the  Sec- 

vlslons  tor  the  admlnlatratlon  ot  this  part.      y,ars  ot  age  for  training  which  quaimea  un-  ^^^^^^^  jj,  ^^,  conduct  of  this  review.  At  the 

the  Secretary   shall  designate  personnel   to     (i„  this  section.  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  head  of  each 

have  responsibility  tor  program  \^tnMp.            ^„u,„„c  ptasoN.  to  tzain  Aire  umwrn  ,^,nu  department  and  agency  ahaU  trmna- 

development.  and  coordination  and  provide                   Mmoii-Aozn  AMD  oLDia  woaKzas  nilt   estimates   ot  employment   mcreaaes  or 

I^rainrnr^'thU=°<S^°dr         -•'^^dSJyn'JSglim'-trrThlc'h     ^S^ez^^l^r^SuctiroTan^ail^- 
rcer-Srsuch^^rrs."""  ""  ''"'^     t^^T^'^S^^l'of'^Sl^'^J:'^'^     ?l^.an^eanUclpat«>Unpactonem. 
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plonnenc  opportunlUM  tot  mldcUe-agKl  and 
older  workers. 

fb)  To  increase  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  middle-Rged  and  older  workers  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  beads  of  other  Federal  de- 
pftn  nients  and  agencies  administering 
grants-in-aid  and  other  lorms  cf  Fedeinl  a^- 
siitance  to  eatubllsh  annual  and  multlyear 
goals  for  the  employment  of  n.lddle-je«l 
and  older  persons  in  employment  wholly  or 
partUUy  supported  throuijh  such  Pederdl  as- 
sistance. For  the  purpoecs  of  carrying  out 
these  agreements,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  iigeucy  may.  at  his  discretion. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  Uw. 
require  that  the  fulfillment  of  such  gooU 
stiaU  be  a  c.-nditlon  for  receiving  a£a:-tancc. 
(c>  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  take 
approprloie  action,  to  the  or.rcnr  p.-.^cicble. 
desu*atrd  to  eliminate  artiaclal  barriers  to 
emplo>'m?nt  and  occupational  odvancement 
of  middle-aged  itnd  older  workers  in  Federal 
asalscance  proer^ms,  especir.IIy  m,indAtor>* 
provisions  for  maximum  employment  ages 
for  Job  applicants,  except  where  ape  would 
be  a  bona  Ade  occupational  quaJlflcatlon 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  opera- 
tion ^'f  .*v:jh  employment. 

(dt  The  provisions  of  this  section  shiiU 
not  be  coi-airued  to  r?qtilre  the  discharge  of 
any  employee  to  ob'aln  n  reasonable  balance 
of  middle-aged  and  older  workers  with  young- 
er workers. 

ici  Ftjde.-al  gr.inteea  a'".d  Federal  depart- 
ments OAd  agencies  may  fill  a  aingle  Job 
position  wit^  one  or  more  persons  provided 
that  thi*  wlU  uot  eiccc'cd  the  luarli  or  hours 
allocated  to  that  pual-.ton. 

tfl  The  Secreriry  shall  prescribe  appro- 
prl  ;"e  niiei  and  re-ruld'icm'  for  the  uniform 
adm:r-l3-xatIon  of  this  tccrloii. 

(gj  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

UXFLOTMKNT  IN   ECONOMIC   OFPOaTtJNmT 

PROcm^Ms 
Src-  552  The  Secre:nry  shall  cor>5uIt  with 
and  advise  the  Director  of  the  OHlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  the  Eco- 
ntnmc  Opportunity  Act  of  19<M.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maxmiiiin^  emplcvment  opportuni- 
ties for  mtddle-arftd  and  older  persons  under 
programs  a3..'l5ied  tiursuant  to  iha:  Act  The 
Secretary  i>.fli;  make  recommendations  to  the 
aseney  concerned  with  respect  to  pr^jram'. 
and  policies  which  will  asL-ure  that.  3er\lce= 
to  the  eligible  middle-aged  nnd  older  persons 
who  wish  employment  wUl  be  assisted  to  rho 
extent  rea<?nabiy  consls'ent  with  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  older  poor  b?ars  to  all  of  the  poor. 

i:-'rLOTMEhT  SiaVI-TES  fOH  PJUT-XIMr 
EMPLOTMTNT 


Sac.  553.  The  Secretary  may.  where  appro- 
prU'o.  jTvake  special  provisions  through  the 
TTnited  States  employment  service,  or  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  employment 
service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or  conlraots 
with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies  to  assist 
such  agencies  la  securing  part-time  or  :em- 
porory  employment  for  additional  members 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  who  wish 
such  employment. 

Subpart  4 — Expanding  Opportunities  for 
Employment  and  Education 

aEfiS&BCH,  rXPEBIMINTATION,  AND 

oniDNancATioN 

Src.  561.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorised to  conduct  research,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  any  public  or  private  non- 
proflc  agency,  institution,  or  organization. 
Including  membership  organizations  of  older 
persons,  and  to  enter  mto  contracts  with  any 
such  private  agency  or  with  labor  or  managfr- 
ment  organiKatlons  or  with  any  indlvldtial— 


<U  to  find,  test,  and  promote  solutions  to 
problems  pre^iented  by  lusututional  arrange- 
ments which  may  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  older  workers  In  such  matters  as  pensions 
and  other  private  annuity  coverage,  work- 
men's compensation  and  disability  income. 
;md  seniority  in  collective  bargaining: 

i.2)  to  examine  ami  t\aiuaic  propu*.ils  re- 
lited  to  flexible  or  phased  retirement,  and 
prc'partng  for  and  adjusting  to  retirement, 
including  the  c-^u.-es  of  3iiccessful  and  un- 
successful nd.tUi.tmeut: 

(31  to  examine  and  evaluate  prcgrams  for 
ccnTinulng  educational  and  tr.ilnlng  oppor- 
tunities to  prepare  workers,  while  still  em- 
plovcd.  for  Job  change;,  to  enhance  their 
employabimy.  to  reduce  thc-r  vulnerability 
to  dlspi.ic'ment,  to  promote  srttislyln^  activ- 
ity In  retiremen-.:  and  to  consider  merhodi 
of  flnanclne  ctluctticnnl  proiirams  Ci^'Usisteni 
with  the  v-orkln?  life  of  older  individusla. 
Including  Buch  prop  >gnlB  us  sabbaiic'li  and 
contributory  educational  In-ursnce: 

t4)  to  develop  principles  anc'.  criteria  for 
J..')  redeflgn  and  ettective  meihtds  for  tr.Cn- 
..  IT  middle- ised  and  older  per^ciis; 

ih\  lo  forecatt  and  define  goals  in  ♦he  re- 
laiiun.hlp  bo  Acen  w-iK.  teUiire.  anJ  iiicjcnc 
With  reference  ta  a  chanylng  ocjrom;*  ^nd 
foctJkl  expectations,  and  to  a  bularce  of  the 
Interests  of  nil  e"c"P*  *«  *"*  population: 

(6>  to  develop  teohnlquti.  cuit'.ellae.',  and 
:nodel5  for  adr!  ac^  ptanniiig  cT  m  .?('v.cr 
requlremcnti.  '-r  e^.xur«fi!:i«;  iLe  c.n^jlcy- 
n*?.".:  of  cide-  ^v^jriier?,  ani  f>-T  pr^j:uais  of 
public  rerv.c?  eiapi  ivnjwn  by  whicn  tli? 
O  )V'.'-nm—i[  mny  'nrsis^  In  pr_nl'J:ng  worfc 
lor  old5r  pc-onj*  othe^-wiec  deprived  of  op- 
pi.rtuuiiy  in  useful  c:>mmualty  enterpruoa: 
t7f  to  conduce  reaearc-i  deLig:»f*i  to 
strengthen  prcgrams  fo:  meetiiu;  '.t-:  em- 
plo\me:it  needs  of  wor'^ers  who  are  at  Iciial 
forty-five  ;  cars  of  ape.  Including  part-time 
or  temporary  employ ic^-n..  o;  pe-5.«na  who 
wish  sucii  work  until  luU-time  work  tppor- 
tunittes  .ire  available  or  who  w;5h  to  supple- 
mep.t  their  h.coroe  from  rctir-me-it  betiefita 
or  other  sources; 

i8i  to  conduct  such  demonsiration  proj- 
ects rela!!r,g  to  meetlns  the  employment 
needs  of  cuch  persons  as  he  doen'^  wiU  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  tlie  purposes  of  this 
part; 

i9»  t3  conduct  researc'i  and  drmorstra- 
tlon  projects  for  recnJlUng.  p!;iceraent.  and 
cotitiEcUne  serr'.ces  in  locvUties  In  which  ft 
substantial  number  of  middle-aged  suid  older 
persons  a:e  uneuipioyea  a^  a  result  cf  the 
cl>:slug  of  a  plant  or  factory  or  a  permanent 
large-scale  reduction  in  the  Ubor  force;  and 
(IC)  to  develop  demonstration  in  the  ap- 
plication of  precise  and  fvuicilonai  me-aaore- 
mcnts  of  wor!c  c.pabtIit.€-„  emploj ability, 
and  irs-inabiiuy  of  adult  person-. 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  report  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
o;  this  Act  his  findings  and  recomtnend^- 
ttcns  based  on  the  lesearch  and  demonstra- 
tion pro;ec.s  conducted  under  this  section. 
E*»Er;Dro  cnemplotment  compensation 
sec.  5S2.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
fcosibUity  of  establishing  a  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  beneflts 
for  unemployed  workers  aged  flfty-flve  end 
older  who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensAtlon.  On  or  before  February 
1.  1972,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Ctjngress  and  the  President  his  flndinga  and 
recc'mmendatlons  with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  allowances. 
compensation  and  DiaABQ.rrr  iNsoaANCK 
Sec.  563.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  ihe  Congreaa  not  later 
than  February  1,  1972.  on  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  Inade- 
quacies in  worlcmen'5  compensation  and 
disability  Insurance  programs,  health  insur- 
ance, and  pension  plans,  particularly  as  they 
affect  adversely  the  employment  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers. 


Subpart   6— Federal    Employment    Opportu- 
mtles  for  &tiddle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 

STtrOY 

Sec.  671.  (at  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  directed  to  imdertake 
a  study  of  part-time  employment  in  the  ex- 
f-'Utlve  branch  of  the  Go-eiamcnt  of  the 
United  States  nnd  to  mokt*  a  report  of  It* 
Ilndiugs,  together  with  any  recommendations 
It  conilders  appiopriate  or  desirable  to  the 
Congress  on  or  fjcfore  July  1.  1971.  Sucn 
study  .KhiM  include  a  determlnatlan  of — 

11)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  em- 
ployment exists  in  tSie  executive  branch: 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any.  that  are  Im- 
yiosed  by  Federal  staiul^s.  reculationa.  or  ad- 
.nilnlatrntive  poUcles  cr  practices  on  such 
part-time  eniployment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  iimltQtlcns  are  Ju-Mr.ed;  and 

(3i  !h<»m?atarei  ilmt  m.'y  be  lafcen  to  in- 
rreiise  the  number  of  p.<trt-time  positions 
avntlahle  l-i  the  execuuve  branrh  whir."!  may 
be  Bllod  by  older  Individuals. 

(bi  The  Commtsilcn  Is  further  nuthor- 
tz'-'tl  'n'l  directed  to  und'-Ttrike  r.  «tuay  of  the 
fe.-;i..b'IJV7  of  redcj.ymas  porlticns  in  the  ex- 
ecutive bmnch  of  ihv  oovernment  e:  the 
United  3iat-5  Wi-'hcut  impair'nR  the  effec- 
ttrci'.c;?''  'T  eUicIeney  of  onera^lons  of  any  de- 
p.nrtment.  agency,  or  Independent  estabUsh- 
»r»»nt,  vuh  a  ^lev  to  incrcasini?  the  num- 
b't  n(  position.;  wlilc'-  are  q'  h!  .ble  to  older 
:n.l-.tl(iii  ::!•  ?.t  the  tui.pr:  liessional  level.  The 
Com:.  .*  l:rn  sJia.i  nu>«  >*  report  uf  it-:  fiad- 
inga.  to.i'otJicr  wit.i  wiy  rr  ommoudatlons  It 
CJ''.Blt:->rs  ap'iroprlatc  tr  de*^lrttb:e.  to  the 
c,  n^rrcts  en  or  be:t're  .'ulv  1.  l«'l.  Buch  siUtly 
£hA''  UiCiUat  a  JsterminAvlou  of — 

111  ij)9  .xt.nt  to  whl-h  p.>slfions  h^ve 
to^n  i  bdeElt^uKl.  resulting  in  an  increase 
in  liic  no:  bcr  of  p^iUlcas  in  the  eKcijuilve 
brancli  :ivaa.iMe  l.  cUltr  ir.diTirii.a:': 

(2)  the  limitations.  U  any.  imposed  by 
Federal  statutes.  re*uiations.  or  aJmlnisira- 
tlve  pollcie.-  c-  pricilces  en  redeslg^liiE  po- 
sit'cno  111  t(:e  e\i*ru'-lve  bmich  t*^  Increaee 
llio  inm.bcr  of  subprof**.*  lon-il  ;if>jlilons 
avatlahlo  t  >  older  individual;!  av.d  the  extent 
to  which  Euch  limitations  sre  JastlSect; 

(3)  the  nieiiiur^a  that  m.<y  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  that  the  nimiber  of 
aubprofesfilonal  pof.iicns  avallible  to  older 
individuals  may  be  Uu-reflscd:  and 

(.41  the  prrgr.-.ms  wlilc!i  vrcxxld  be  needed 
to  train  older  Indlvidurds  to  fill  swbprofes- 
sloual  pofltlons  created  m  a  result  of  re- 
det^lt^niug  such  poelUco. 

FBXPAaxKC  Mi:joti-\ccD  pBaaoNS  roa  new 

CAHEERS   IN  l;QVEaNME^^ 

Sec.  572.  The  Commission  is  uutl  orired 
and  directed  to  undertake  special  wcrk  and 
tralnlnj  progranw  to  provide  middle-aged 
persons  (these  at  least  forty-five  years  of 
age)  who  are  unemployed  or  whooe  Income 
la  within  a  low-Income  classlflcation,  as 
specified  by  the  IWrecior  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportimlty.  with  Job  opporttinl- 
lies  ;n  ihp  executive  branch  of  the  Oovcm- 
ment  cf  the  United  States,  including,  with- 
out limitation,  opportumtles  for  new  types 
of  cireers  in  the  fields  of  health,  education. 
wolf.^re.  ne:ehbor!;ood  redevelopment,  and 
public  safety,  which  provide  ma,xlniura  pros- 
pects for  ativanccmeni  and  continued  em- 
plovment.  either  within  or  without  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  which  give  promise  o* 
contributing  to  the  adoption  of  new  meth- 
ods of  structurlmr  jobs  and  of  providing  job- 
ladder  opportunities,  and  to  provide  such 
persona  with  opportunities  for  further  occu- 
pational training  to  facilitate  career  ad- 
vancement. 

TITLE      VI— EMERGENCT      EMPIX>YMKNT 

ASSISTANCE 

paocBAM  hxrcaoKoxo 

8ec.  001.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  ad- 
thorteed  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
thla  Aot  under  seetlon  9.  there  are  authortaed 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
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"ACTlVineS   AtTTHOaiZEO 

"Src.  102.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorlaed 
to  contract  with  or  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  earrylns  out 
programs  destined  to  fartlier  the  purposes  cf 
this  port.  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  be  of  an  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nature  and  shall  be 
structured  in  such  manner  as  The  Director 
deems  win  bC5t  equip  them  to  yield  infor- 
mation as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
variou.^:  approaches  (Including  new  approach- 
es and  refinements  or  variations  of  tradi- 
tional approaches)  directed  to  the  solution 
of  the  employment  and  employment -related 
problems  of  the  ec-jao.Tilcally  disadvantaged. 
Such  programs  may  include  provlalon  for 
supportive  and  followwp  siwvlces. 

■•(b)(1)  Such  proprams  shall  include  a 
demonstration  program  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  vftrtous  me.ins  of  prortdlne  as- 
sistance to  disadvantaged  individuals  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  or  otherwise  orranee 
for  msnpo'*er  :r.'.lning  and  related  services 
from  public  and  private  agencies.  Institntlona 
and  business  cDncerns  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)  Not  less  than  twenty-four  months 
after  enactment  of  this  provision,  the  Dl- 


necessary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Ftmd 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  are  not  needed  for  Immediate 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  this  section 
shall  be  depcelted  In  such  Fund  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  utlllee  sums  deposited  In  the 
Fund  to  provide  aaslstance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  ftnanclal  assistance 
for  employment  and  training  nctlrttles  In 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  there  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  out  of 
approprlfttions  for  the  purposes  of  thla  sec- 
tion or  out  of  the  Fund,  such  amounts  us 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Kum  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  amotmt  of  $200,000,000  when  the 
Seercinry  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally adjusted!  of  national  unemployment 
equals  or  exceeds  4'^  per  centum  lor  three 
consecutive  months;  and 

(2)  the  amovmt  of  »200,000.000  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  rate  (season- 
ally  adjusted)    of   national   unemploj-ment  

equals   or   exceeds   5   per   centum   for   three     rector  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  the  re-      can  provide  equipment  or  services  not  avail- 


of  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

*(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under 
title  III  of  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opportunlltos  Act  of  1970.-. 

( d )  Grants  and  contracts  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  the  provlslona  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Eoo- 
nomie  Opportunity  Act  of  1W4  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Ac;  of 
1963  prior  to  the  eilectlve  date  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  .»haU 
not  t)e  aflecLed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  Juno  30.  1971,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiw 
following  new  port: 

"Part  J — Occttpatiokal  Teainiwo 

"ACTHOHKATION 

•Sec.  aoi.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation shall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
secretary  of  Labor,  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  whereby  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agencies  ihall  pravide  occupa- 
tional training  through  public  educaUonal 
agencies  or  Institutions,  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  private  educational  or  training 
institutions  where  such  private  Institutions 


consecutive  months. 

(d)  The  Sc-rctary  shall  apportion  fimds 
maJe  avftnablo  pursuant  to  subsection  (c> 
(I)  or  (cH2)  among  areas  of  high  unem- 
plovm-nt  through  the  United  StatM  on  au 
equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  practlctble 
such  funds  shall  l»  apportioned  in  projKir- 
tlon  "o  the  cttcnt  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  4.5  psr  centum  or  5  per  centum, 
as  the  ca^e  may  be.  in  such  area. 

(ei  No  further  obUgatlon  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  r-ubaection  (c)(lj  may  be 
made  :,ubscqueat  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  rate  of  tmtloual  unem- 
ployment (-.eiaon-lly  adjusted)  has  receded 
below  4>2  p?r  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  and  no  further  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  under  subsection  (ct(2»  may 
be  made  fubi^equeat  to  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  thr.t  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment (ieaionaliy  adjuf^edt  has  re- 
ceded below  5  per  centum  for  ibrea  consecu- 
tive months. 

(f)  No  more  than  one  determination  un- 
der sub«ec-Llon  (Ct  ID  and  no  more  than  one 
determination  under  suhjectlon  {c)(2)  shall 
be  made  In  any  given  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  VII  -MISCELLANEOUS 
eFFSCT   ON   EXISTINO   t.AWa 

Sec.  701.  lat  Elective  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal years  after  June  30,  li»71.  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  l»da  is 
rep=:iled-  Unexpended  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  such  Act  may  be  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  a.";  directed  by  the 
President. 

(bi  EiTenive  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30. 1971.  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1064  is  amended 
by- 
ID  amending  all  of  the  matter  that  ap- 
pears preceding  part  D  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE      I— MANPOWER      DEVEtOP^miT 
AND    COMMUNITV    ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   PROGRAMS 
"Pa«T   A — HZSKABCU.   ExPEaiMKWTAL.  AND  D«- 

vEU)?MtNTAL  AtrrHoarrT  in  thi  Manpowxb 
Abxa 

"STATXltrNT  OF  PtJaPOSE 

•Ssc.  101.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  part  t<i 
provide  authority  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, experimental,  and  developmental  ac- 
tivities focused  on  providing  more  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  the  employment  and 
employment-related  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 
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suits  of  the  progrram  conducted  under  this 
section  together  with  his  recommendstlcns. 
■■(c^  In  formul.'tlng  plan?  for  the  Implo- 
menUOon  of  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and. 
as  appropriate,  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

"TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCi:  AND  Ta'-ININC 

"Sec  103.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  other  appro- 
priate flrrnnttements)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  In  the  Initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrancements  for  the  training  of  In- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  programs  under  tMs  part. 

"SESr^RCH   AND  CVALCATION 

"Sec.  104.  The  Director  la  authorised  to 
contract  with  or  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orjanlxntlons 
for  research  pprtninin^  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  He  shall  also  provide  for  the  care- 
ful and  syfitematic  evaluation  of  prc^ram?  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  thu  part,  directly  or 
by  contractmg  for  Independent  evaluations, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  sa 
far  OS  practical,  and  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  relative  potential  of  the 
various  approaches  employed  In  such  pro- 
grams for  contributing  significantly  to  the 
solution  of  employment  and  employment -re- 
lated problem^!  of  the  economically  dlsadv.'»n- 
taged.  In  formulating  plans  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Director  9hall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and.  as 
appropriate,  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

"bpbcial  coNornoNS 
"SBC.  105.  Participants  in  programs  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
worx.  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployment benefits."; 

(3)  rcdeslcnating  part  D  thereof  as  part 
B  and  section';  150  through  165  as  sections 
131  through  126,  respectively: 

(3)  striking  out  part  E  thereof:  and 

(4)  redesignating  part  F  as  part  C  and 
section  171  as  section  141. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
after  June  30,  1971.  section  BlOia)   of  the 


able  in  public  institutJons,  particularly  for 
training  in  technictil  or  subprof<:?^onal  oc- 
cupations and  for  training  the  disadvantaged, 
or  where  such  i-.isiituilons  can.  at  comparable 
cost.  prov;de  suUtantlally  equivalent  train- 
ing. ma)-;e  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the 
indlvldiml-referral  method,  or  aid  in  reduc- 
ing more  quicicly  uncmplcymcnt  or  current 
and  prospective  manpower  shortages. 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  to  carry 
out  this  part." 

AMill^DMEKTS  TO  TTTLE  38.  rKITtll  STATES  CODl 

Sec.  702.  IB)  Cliapter  41  of  title  38.  United 
States  code,  is  r mended  to  read  as  follows: 
••Chapter    41— JOB    COUNSELING.    TRAIN- 

I?:g.    and    PLACEMENT    SEH\1CE    FOR 

VETIIHANS 
"Sec. 

"2001.  Deflnitioni. 
"20O2.  Purpoce, 

"2003.  Assignment  of  veterans'  employnckent 

representative. 
"2004.  Employees  of  Icca!  cflSces. 
•'2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
■■2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration: 

authorization  of  approprlatlorj. 
"2007.  Adnilnlstrati\e  controls;    annual  re» 

port. 
•■3008.  Cooperation    and    coordination    with 

the   Veterans'   Administration. 
••{  2001.  Definitions 

*  For  the  purposes  of  thla  chapter — 

■•(1)  the  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  of  any  war  of  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31.  1955.  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
this  title:  ond  ^     .  .w- 

••(2)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  toe 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Blco,  r,nd  may  Include,  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  necessary  and  feasible. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  U- 
lands.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 
"f  2002.  Purpafe 

"The  Congress  declares  as  its  intent  and 
purpose  that  there  ahaU  be  an  effective 
<H  job  and  job  training  counseling  service 
program.  (2)  employment  placement  service 
program,  and  (3)  Job  training  placement 
senice  program  for  eligible  veterans  and 
that,  to  this  end.  policies  shall  be  promul- 


EMnomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  gated  and  administered,  so  "  *«  P[^'^ 
b"  strTmg  Se  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  such  veterans  the  maximum  of  employment 
paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 


and  training  opportunities. 
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_    „ ,„„..„»  or   the   stalls   of   local    employment   service  2004  or  2005  of  this  title  aiid  a  statement  of 

■I  a0O3.  AMlpunent  of  »et«rail6  employment  ^^«  ^^   ^rrlcee    .hkU    be    fully    de-  the  reasons  tor  fuch  determination. 

■TT,-   qJ^jr?i^"of"Llbor  shall   sMlgn   to  'otedto  dlacharglng  the  dutle.  pre<Krlbed  ■laocg.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 

3^.  XTIV^^Z.-  i™^nJI«,nt  r^DTMent-  '«    ">•   Veterans'    employment    representa-  the  Veterans'  Admlnutratlon 

T"  ^  J^  ..T^h  7:Sf.Sf  X^   ?^o^-  ""  ■'«'  "'«  assistants.  -m  carrying  out  his  responslblUtle.  under 

mem  r"1e^nL^'^h,  s^T^eS^nV  •,  2005.  Cooperation  o,  Federal  agencies  ,h»  chapter,   the  a.=re.«,  of  ■-'»r  Jball 

SS^  on  J^  data  collected  pursuant  to  sec-  ■AH    rVKleral    agencies    .hall    furnish    the  from  time  to  time  consu  t  with  the  Admin- 

1^2007   of   U>U  title    to   be   Dec««ary  to  Secretary  of  Labor  such   rw^ords.  statlsUc.  utrator  and  Keep  him  fully  advised  of  actlv- 

silst  the  veverans-  employment  repr«ienta-  or  Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  Itles  carried  out  and  data  gathered  pursuant 

twe  to  carry  out  effectively  In  that  Stat«  the  appropriate  In  administering  the  prortslons  to  this  chapter  to  Insure  mailmum  coopera- 

nuronsM  of  this  chapter   Each  veterana'  em-  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate  tlon  and  coordination  between  the  Depart- 

Dloroient  representative  and  asslstsait  veter-  with  the  Secretary  In  providing  contlnuoua  ment  of  Labor  and  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 

in/  emolovment  representatives  shall  be  an  employment  and  training  opportunltlea  for  tratlon." 

eligible  veteran  who  at  the  time  of  appoint-  eligible  veterans.  (bl  The  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 

ment  shall  have  t>een  a  bona  Sde  resident  of  "i  jo06.  Estimate  of   fimda  for  admlnlatra-  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  la  amended 

the  State  for  at  least  two  years  and  who  shall  tlon;   authorization  of  approprla-  by  striking  out 

be  appointed  In  accordance  with  the  provl-  [tons  ■■^x    joi,  Counseling  and  Employment 

Bloos  of  title  5.  Dnlted  States  Code,  governing  -i,.   The   Secretary    of   Labor   shall   e-^tl-  Placement    Service    for   Veler- 

appolntments  In  competitive  service  and  ahall  mate  the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  ^j^                             __     _   3001" 

be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provlalons  of  enclent  administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 

chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  S3  estimated    sums    shall    Include    the    annual  and  Inserting 

of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflcatlon  and  amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print-  ,.^,  j^^  Counseling  Training,  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates  Each  such  veter-  i^g  ma  binding,  travel,  and  communlcatlona.  Placement  Service  for  Veter- 
ana' employment  representative  and  assist-  sums   thus  estimated  shall   be   included   as  ^^^          ^^ 2001". 

ant     veterans'     employment     representative  «  special  Item  In  the  annual  budget  for  the 

shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  public  Department  of  Labor.  icl  The  Uble  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 

employment  service  in  the  State  to  which  ..|„|    There  are  hereby   aulhonaed   to  be  of  part  HI  of  title  SB.  United  States  Code.  Is 

they  have  been  assigned.  They  shall  b«  ad-  appropriated    such    sums    as    the    Congress  amended  by  striking  out 

mlnlstrstlvely  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  ahall  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  ..^,    j^^^  counseling  and  Employment 

Labor   for  the  execution  of  the   Secretary  s  ^^^  efficient  administration  of  this  chapter-  placement    Service    for    Veter- 

veterans'  counseling  and  placement  policies  ..^j.,   ^  t^e  event  that  the  regular  appro-  ^^^                 2001" 

through  the  public  employment  service  and  p,|ations  Act  making  appropriations  tor  ad-  ' 

in  cooperaUon  with  manpower  and  training  romutratlve  espenses  tor  the  Department  of  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

programs  administered  by  the  Secretary  In  ^^^  ^^^  respect  to  any  flscal  year  does  ..^j     j^^    counseling.    Training,    and 

the  SUte    In  cooperation   with   the  public  ^^^   specify    an    amount    tor    the    purposes  Placement    Service    tor    Veter- 

employment  service  stalt  and  the  stans  ol  5-^1(1^  m  subsection  (bl  of  this  section  for  ^^^                                    2001". 

each  such  other  program  In  the  State,  the  ^        tis<M  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appro- 

vetersns'  employment  representative  and  his  n^  ,„  iuch  Act  there  shall  be  available  1  d  I  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  section 

aastatanu  shall—  gnj.  for  the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  shall  become  effective  ninety  days  alter  the 

■11)  be  functionally   responsible  for   the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  section  such  amount  as  was  set  enactment  of  this  Act 

supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible  vet-  ^^^  budget  estimate  required  pur-  JAVITS    Mr    President   I  wlSh  tO 

erans  In  local  employment  offices  for  suitable  subsection  (a).  °"   JAV11«.  Mr.  rrKioeni..  i  wan  w 

i^  of  employment  and  training  and  for  "^l^'-''^'1!^^^J„  available  pursuant  express  my  appreclaUon  for   the  excel- 

counseung  snd  placement  of  cUgible  veter-  ^  subsection   (bl   and  icl   of  this  section  lent  job  done  by  John  K.  Scales,  of  the 

ans  in   employment   and   Job   training   pro-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  available  tor  any  purpose  other  minority  staff,   on    this   highly   complex 

grams:  than  those  specifled  in  such  subsections,  ei-  legislation.  He  has  been  invaluable  and 

"lai  engage  In  Job  development  and  Jon  j  ^,th  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  based  highly  expert  and  contributed  much  to  a 

advancement  activiues  for  eUgible  veterans.  ^^  ^  demonstrated  lack  of  need  for  such  successful  result,  I  wish  also  to  commend 

including  ni'fnium  ""-.ff""^"  TJ^.X-  tunds  tor  such  purposes.  William  Bechtel.  Richard  Johnson,  and 

?;:£?n  mThat'Vency':  «^^g  ourofTu  "12007.  Administrative     controls:      annual  wiUiam  Spring  of  the  majority  statt  who 

resoonslbllltlos  under  subchapter  IV  of  chap-  reports  ji^yg  been  most  helpful  to  US  and  have 

S  3?f  tws"ti7.nd  in  the  Mnduct  of  Job  -I*'  T^«  f^,';"^„ °L,u^or  the  f^iowl  contributed  so  much  to  this  legisUtion. 

itlrs    job  marts,  and  other  special  programs  llsh  admm^tratlve  control,  for  the  follow-  _^^   nELSqN   Mr   President.  I  want  to 

to  maich  eligible  veterans  with  appropruts  '°?  P"'^^,„     ^hat  each  eligible  veteran,  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 

'°-.^''i^l,t"Tr^iS^  rd^ntalning  espi^ial^ those  veterans  who  have  been  re-  kind  remarks,  hte  cooperation   and  that 

curilmlSSn^ti^^"?  ^e  vSToST ty^  ceS^Iy  discharge!  or  rel»sed   trotn  active  of  his  staff.  We  have  benefited  from  the 

o?Tv°  law"  ™ployment   and   training   op-  duty,    who    requesu    asjUtance    tinder    this  parent  assistance  of  the  minority  COUn- 

^^Sues.  including  maximum  use  of  elec-  chapter  shall  P™"°P,''y,^„P'«f^;?  »,!"'":  sel,  John  Scales. 

Sonic  data  processing  and  t«l«»mmanlca-  factory   Job  °'  1°*  "»^«  "PP^^TilLce  W   President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 

^-TAS  SSru^arTu^alTn^caTlo"  '^  SStnedTo'  -^ '  ^h  '"^^^^^  P^d  ""^  "^^  ""'  ^^  ""^^  "^^  ""^  "" 

s^^^r^'hiroP^ort-u^r 'w^-"rS  "  d^.^lorn-'^rr 'emTlUr rurjfg  ^^J.^rr,.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 

mensurate  with  those  quallflcaUons;  service.  on  the  table. 

■■(4)  promote  the  interest  of  employers  and           ■(2)   To    determine    whether    or    not    the  ^f^^   motion  to  lay   on   the   table  was 

labor  unions  In  employing  eligible  veterans  employment   service   agences   In   each   State  ^^  (^ 

and  in  conducting  on-Job  training  and  ap-  !>»« '^"'"■"'"■f '''V°«"™7 '"" '° '"I""  Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

DloveVs     itbor    uiiX^^and     training    pro-  action  where  staff  resource,  have  been  deter-  (Mr.  NkLSON  >  is  to  be  coinmended  for  the 

grams   and    veterans'   organliatlons   with   a  mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inadequate.  oUtsWndmg  manner  In  which  he  handled 

view    to    keeping    them    advised    of   eligible  -(bi   The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  the    manpower    measure.    Its    wide    ac- 

veterans  available  for  employment  and  train-  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  success  ot  ceptance    by    the   Senate    speaks    abun- 

ing  and  to  keeping  eUglble  veterans  advised  the   Department   of   Labor   and    Its  amilate  ^gjjUj,    (or    the    outstanding    legislative 

of  opportunities  tor  employment  and  train-  state  emploj-ment  service  agencies  In  cairy-  .f.„,,y  gf  [he  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

ing  and  ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter   The  ,     '          manpower  and  poverty.  His 

"IB)    assist  in  every  possible  way  In  Im-  report  shall  Include,  by  Stale,  the  number  ««««   ™ /P'"*"""   """  X<r^^^^^^  the 

proving    working    conditions    and    the    ad-  of   recently   dl«:harged   or   released    eligible  strong  advocacy  wa^  In  keeping  with  the 

vancement  of  employment  of  eligible  vet-  vetemns  and  other  eligible  veterans  who  re-  splendid  tradition  he  set  long  ago.  This 

quested  assistsnce  through  the  public  em-  success  adds  another  tine  achievement 

■««  1^1.  .„  ™  -. ployment  service  and,  of  these,  the  number  to  the  abundant  record  Of  public  service 

Eicept  M  may  be  determine  by  the  sec-  placed  In  suitable  employment  or  Job  train-  accomplished    by    Senator   NlLSON.   The 

reiary  of  Labor  based  on  s  demonstrated  lack  Ing    opportunities    or    who    were    otherwise  senate  is  deeply  grateful, 

of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall  be  a»-  assisted,  with  separate  reterenc^  to  <KCupa-  Senate  U  grateful,  as  WeU.  tO  the 

signed    by   the   administrative   head  of   the  tlonal    training    under    appropriate    Federal  tj-n^t-.  from  New  York  ( Mr  jAVlTSLAa 

employment  service   In   e«:h   State  one   or  law.  The  report  shall  also  Include  any  deter-  Senator  irom  "««  »»« l7~,il    „?    the 

more  Sployees.  prsfermblj  eUglbto  veterans  mlnatlon    by    the   Secretary   under    section  the    ranking    minority    member    of    the 


erans, 

"I  2004  Employees  of  local  offices 
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committee  his  cooperation  and   assist-  »"" 'he  3d  ■;Acr  Insert  "with  resp«t  structj«  and^nymat^al  used  m  the  enh- 
ance was  indispensable  to  this  success.  to  competitive  biddtag       on  Pa/e  f.  ."^e  ,/,  b,  striking  out  ot  the  second  sanunoe 
^_^^^_^  15.  after  the  word    any  .  stnXe  out    dl-  ^^;  ,„^  'only  arucies,  materials,  and  sup- 
rectly  ":  on  page  7.  line  12.  after  the  word  pj,js .  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  won 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE —  "By",  strike  out  "the  insertion"  and  In-  ■■•of, 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  sert  "Inserting";  In  line  13.  afUr  "(b)". 
.^    -a           ,  o~,—  Strike  out  "of  three  new  sentences  to  read 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre-  ,3  foUows:"  and  Insert  "the  following.":  ,.,.,,_ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  lUs  read-  ^^^^  ^^  amendment  Just  above  sWted.  '^^  ""«  3'  insert  a  new  section,  as 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  ^^^  ^^^  ..^^  Secretary'  shall  recom-  foUows: 

had  afflxed  his  signature  to  the  foUow-  ^  estimated  foreign  cost  penodi-  s«c.  11.  Section  608  ot  the  Merchant  Marine 

ing  enroUed  bills:  rally  as  necessary   Between  recompute-  •l^".  l»?8u  amended  as  follows: 

caiiy.  Hi  ntx.<H><ii»rj.  Dciwrai  icvu^^^^  ^^^          striking  out  the  word  •'Commls- 


At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike  out 


(f)' 


and   insert    "(d)":    on  page    14. 


(a)    By  striking 
€.^^.±rt,  'Jl^^.f  r-r-stlt;     sTdTshSl  -^-b;^d--pnTu^h-.lim_aSd     r"th?r:^"tLe"w"o?S:"lecT.^o7'°clm" 


8.  58.  An  actproviding  for  the^^ditum  of     ^gns'  the  construction  differential  sub-     ,,„„..  wherever  it  appear,  and  Inserting  in 


(b)   B;  BtnUng  out  the  word  "appuc>nt" 


S^SlJb^^^rTd'folo'^tr'pU^osi';*"""  foreign  cost,  adjusted  for  the  increases  merce", 

llsL™t  M  the  ApSiSrwinWN.nSiiJ  Such  adjustments  shall  «  based  on  the  wherever  it  apj««  and  inserting  m  Ueu 

lXh*e  in  the  stite  of  wuK^onsin,  «id  for  most  reliable  available  stetisUcs  show-  "■"'^""t^-P'^^t^'.^.^  ..„  3^  „, 

other  purposes:  and                    ,    ,_,  "^  ^"'='^  Increases  or  decre^es."  and.  in  ^^^^^^^^^^.  "^^  "^^^  t^  ^^ 

s.  2208.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Seoetajj  Ueu  thereof.   Insert  "The   Secretary  of  J^„^     PJ,  ,„^  .'.^^  ,  „t,  „„,  f^  ,^„ 

ot  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  Commerce   shall   recompute   such   estl-  ,,,   ,  „te  determined  by  the  Secreury  of 

desirmbUity  of  a  naUonal  lakeshore  oh  lam  n,ated  foreign  cost  annuaUy  unless.  In  the  Ti»asury.  taking  into  consideration  the 

Tahoe  in  the  Staw  of  Nevada  and  California.  ^^  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  there  has  current  average  market  vield  on  outst*ndlng 

snd  for  other  purposes  ^^^^  ^  significant  change  in  shipbuilding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 

^^.^^— ^^—  market  conditions.  The  Secretary  shall  »""i  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 

-uhlish  notice  of  his  intention  to  com-  Parable   to   the   average   maturities  ol   such 

MERCHANT  MARINE  PROGRAM  .^J'^orr^e^'^P^te'fucTestimated  for-  '"^V  tru^  X? '11)°^ Xw^lf^e! 

Mr.  B'ifRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl-  eign  cost  and  shall  give  interested  per-  ^m,,  ,„  ,j,j  judgment  ot  the  secretary  of 

dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sons,  including  but  not  limited  to  ship-  commerce  to  cover  administrative  costs,  the 

Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  yards  and  shipowners  and  associations  balance  ot  such  purchase  price  being ". 

CalendarNo.  1090  (H.R.  154241  toamend  thereof,  an  opportunity  to  fUe  written         At  Uie  h«nnnlnB  of  line  23  change  the 

the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  statements.  The  SecreUry's  considera-  „rl  .„  „u2b^rom  '^1  "  to^-  on 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  biU  tlon  shall  include,  but  not  be  Umitfl  tf •  %t^°\rT^l^^^L,  ^f  l^e'  19 

wiU  be  stated  by  UUe.  all  relevant  matter  so  ffled.  and  his  de-  ^^^^'^V  s^tion  numSr  from  '12." 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  terminaUon  shaU  include  or  be  accoin-          .."J?  ...                                   beginning  of 

A  bill  (H.R.  15424.  to  amend  the  Mer-  Panied  by  a  c,jnclse  explaf^tion  of  the  JSie  n ,  ch^f toe  se^ti^n  n^^foSl 


chant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 


basis  of  his  determination":  on  page  8. 


■13."  to  "14.":  at  the  beginning  of  line 


T.'!!.fl'^.^«?.°?°  °^5i«.,?.?A^    "-  ^'■.^}^L^,.7°lt  -^L.  T^':^t    jJrch^e'^^es^Uon n^SeTJl^ofS' 'H, 


to  "15.":  on  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  first  sentence  of":   on  page  9,  line  10. 

theblU?  after  the  word  "shall",  strike  out  "notify  hn..    .h.n„  ,h.  section  number  from 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  the  Commission  on  American  Shipbuild-  IfPf ..  ",5  . j".**.  ^^^  °"^'  °"  number  from 

proceeded  to  consider  the  biU  which  had  mg  of  such  contract  and  the  Commis-  Afti-r  line  s  '.triVe  out 

been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  sion  on  American  Shipbuilding  shaU.":  AH«r  une  a,  strike  out . 

Sm7r«  wflh  amendments  on  page  2.  in  line  12.  after  the  word  ""afte.^".  insert  „;';j^Js"^'^«^L°',^  «  iT'^^ 

line  1.  after  "<46  UJS.C.  ni9.b..""  strike  "entering":   in  Une  13.  after  me  word  f^^f  m  n « TeiSit^rw^T^in^ 

out  ""is  amended  by  Etrlltlng  the  period  at  "such"",  insert  ""contract  :  in  the  saine  essential  ssrvioe". 

the  end  thereof  and  insertmg  a  colon  and  line  after   the  amendment  just  sUted.  .j.  By  inserting  m  the  first  sentence  lol- 

the  following:  "Prorided.  hoiteier.  That  strike  out    "notlllcation  ":    In   the   same  lowing  the  wocils  "shall  not  exceed  the  e»- 

the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  line,  after  the  word  "submit",  strike  out  cess  of "  the  words    "the  subskuiatoie  wa«e 

prior  to  June  30.  1980,  to  approve  appll-  "its"  and  insert  "his":  on  page  11.  after  costs    of    the    United    st«t«   officers    snd 

catlofis  and  enter  into  contracu  for  con-  line  1.  Insert;  crews.". 

struction  differential  subsidy  and  for  the  ,,)  By  striking  out  the  words  "title  vn  And.inlieu  thereof.  Insert: 
cost  of  national  defense  features  incident  and  section  509,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  ( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  words  "Such  con- 
to  the  construction  of  300  ships  for  opera-  Board,  in  connection  with  ship  consuuctlon,  j,^,  jhaU  provide  that  the  amount  of  the 
tinn  in  foreign  commerce  of  such  size,  reconstruction,  or  recondltlonmg  under  UUe  operating-differential  subrtdy  for  the  operm- 
il,^  and  dest?n  as  he  rnay  consider  best  V  (except  section  809)."  In  the  second  an-  ^  ot^eaaela  on  a  servioe  route.  <7un« 
"^^^^H  ,„  ^fr™  out  thrnur^K  aid  "°"  *"'*  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title.  .haU  not  exce«l  the  exoes.  of "  a«l  inserung 
suited  W, ^f"7  .0,^'  'J*  J";X1,her^f  V  and  VII.".  ui  lieu  thereof  the  wo«ls  "Such  contact 
policy  of  this  Act.  and,  m  lieu  tne™0'-  .hi  By  striking  out  the  words  "In  such  shsoi  provide,  except  ss  the  pMtles  should 
Insert  ""Is  amended  by  inserting  before  manner  as  it  may  be  determined"  In  the  agree  upon  a  lesser  amount,  that  the  amount 
the  period  the  following:  '  .  except  that  second  sentence  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  there-  „;  m,  aperatlng-dllferentlal  subsidy  for  the 
for  flscal  years  1971  through  1980  there  ot  in  such  manner  as  he  may  determine",  operation  of  vessels  In  an  essential  service 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  twcinnini,  nf  line  10  strike  out  •"»"  '^"^  ""  """  °'  ""  aubstdimble 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  without  *'  '^e  begmning  of  Une  10,  strike  out  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^„,^  ,^ 

flscal  year  llmltetlon.  as  appropriation 


■la)""  and  insert  ""(ci"":  at  the  beginning 


Acts  may  provide,  for  the  uses  set  lorUi     Sf^'f^f  .We'b^liiXg'oVllnril  SSe         At  the  beginning  of  line  21.  strike  out 
in  subparagraphs  d)  and  (2.  of  this  sub-     ^^°  ..  ■^^j",  ^^  ^^^  .^^,„.  ^^  ^^^  ,3      ..,3,..  ^^  insert  "<2)":   at  the  top  of 


section,  including  but  not  "nj'ted  to  the     ™     -  afte7the  word  -the"",  where  It     page  18,  Insert: 

.      ,  ,     ,  IfL^^™      appears  the  second  time,  strike  out  "ship-         oi  By  striking 

In  foreign  commerce  of  such  sizes,  typ«.     J;^^^  "  and  Insert  "shipyard";  on  page     the  words    "maintenance,  repairs  not  corn- 


construction  of  300 


.  „f  .r,/h  o,«  >tnM  appears  the  second  time,  strike  out  "ship-  13)  By  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
!  of  such  sizes,  types,  hViiirter"  and  Insert  "shipyard"-  on  page  the  words  "maintenance,  repairs  not  com- 
and  designs  as  the  Secretory  of  Com-  ^f  °"  ^^Ji  ,Titrlk^  out  •  ^  *  p,n.^t«d  by  insurance,"'  and  inserUng  in  Ueu 
merce  may  consider  best  suited  to  carry  u.  aiter  luie  lu,  !.ui»c  ou...  thereof  •maintenance  end  r»pairs  not  corn- 
forward  the  national  policy  declared  In  (d|   By  striking  out  the  second  5«n»oo«  pensated  by  insurance- 

..       .«V     *?w.     A   *  M,  -«  ««™- o   iin«  the  words  ""In  all  such  construction  the  ship-  *^ 

section  101  of  this  Act.  :  on  page  3.  Itae  ^"^^ J"'"  subcontractors,  materialmen,     or  i„  jme  10.  after  the  word  "to."  insert 

2.  after  the  word    of  .  Insert    efficient,  syppn^rs  ,»aU  use."  and  inserung  in  ueu  ..^^^    inserting    In    lieu    thereof  "  "in- 

In  Une  3.  after  the  word  "repair  ,  strike  thereoi  the  words  "Any  material  or  other  -ur—j.".   gt  the  beginning  of  line  21. 

out  "facUities"  and  insert  "capacity"  :  on  articles  used  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  .            ,L    jgcUon  number  from  "16"'  to 

page  5,  Une  20.  after  the  word  ""pur-  and  included  in  the  united  states  construe-  cnanB^  ">=  »                    beginning  of  Une 

chaser."  strike  out    "U  he  is  the  appU-  uon  cost  foe  the  purpose  ot  detemumng  the  .""^^n J"^*  "'.^m  o7  oth^  govern- 

caX"    in  line  23.  after  the  word  "of",  construction  dHi««.Ual  subsidy  payable  and  Ji.^'l^^.^^'on  crew  payr^m"" 

insert  "the  first  sentence  of"':  in  line  24.  .u  n»)or  ooiiq>on«i«  at  the  hull  and  super-  mental  assessments  on  crew  payrolls  . 
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in  line  11.  aTter  the  word  'Te'flUnp". 
strike  out  •thereto:"  and  insert  "to:":  in 
Une  30.  after  the  word  "finding",  strite 
out  the  comma  and  "or":  after  tht: 
amendirtnt  j'jst  above  Jtnted.  insert  a 
colon  a:id  "Ard  prcviAcd  further.  That 
in  determininit  wlierhe-  officers  or  mem- 
bero  of  the  crew  are  necessary  lor  the 
efficient  and  economical  operation  of 
such  vessel,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
jthftll  rive  due  consideration  tn.  but  ^h^W 
not  te  ^u-^und  by.  were  and  manning 
scales  uirt  rorking  condition-  required 
by  a  li;na  2de  collective  barcaining 
aitreement,  or":  on  paee  20.  Une  4  alter 
the  word  "to",  msert  "mr.ety  dars  fol- 
lowing": n  hne  V2.  afrer  the  word  *  lo*. 
iu-^en  *  rir.etv  davs  foUcrins":  op.  piTe 

21,  line  9,  after  the  word  "cst:i)ii'-*-.'^d  ". 
strDce  out  "The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  no;  oiart  a  new  base  period  ;m!e  .- 
he  announces  his  mtentijn  to  do  60  prior 
U>  the  IXi:ember  31  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  base  period";  on  pape 

22.  line  4.  after  the  word  "cn?t",  insert 
"evcent  that  the  Se'-retan*  shaH  not 
establish  .-:  r.e-v  b.tie  pcrico  unles':  he  p.n- 
nounces  his  intention  to  do  so  prior  to 
the  December  31  that  would  be  included 
in  the  new  ba&e  period  "  on  pa*^e  23.  line 
3.  after  ihe  w>rd  "intere'^ted'*.  5^  ike  cut 
"opera'nr"  and  inrert  "contra'"tnr'*:  in 
line  9  uitcr  the  word  "the",  srrlfcc  out 
"end  of  ruch  period"  and  irrert  "^cin- 
ning  a  new  bsFC  reiiod":  in  Une  11.  oftT 
the  word  "Ih?".  whee  it  appears  :'\c 
third  time,  strike  cut  -operator's"  and  in- 
sert •contractor's";  on  paee  24,  after  line 
6,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Ssi.-  Ifl.  Ser'lon  675(b)  U  ameniei  by 
strlfclng  out  ihe  words  "except  on  whose  Wie 
ex^rQ\nQcy  h.\s  been  de'.»rmmed  ns  pro\lded 
In  M'cnon  6€i7!bi  for  a  pcricd  !n  rtn  cftw*  »•"■ 
oxce«d  Uie  lifp  esp'Mrtjincy  dPtermlned  ihet-?- 
und?r.  uu'.ess  the  Commissiou"  .mi  Inscrun? 
Id  Ueu  tfaereof  •",  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce". 

At  the  beeirning  of  line  13.  change  the 
section  number  from  "17"  to  "19":  on 
page  25.  at  tlie  beglnn.ne  of  line  4,  chance 
the  sectibn  number  from  "13*  to  "20": 
on  pa?e  26,  after  tiic  .•^euiicolcn  loUow- 
mg  the  word  "items",  insert  "by  striking 
out  *505'a>'  and  Inserting  in  U*>u  thereof 
•505*:":  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
change  the  section  number  from  "19  * 
to  "21";  on  patie  27.  line  9.  after  the  word 
"providing",  strike  out  "replacement  or 
add  tional  vessob"  and  insert  "replace- 
ment vessels,  additional  vessels,  or  re- 
constructed vesi^els.";  on  page  30.  line  7. 
after  the  word  "to",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  insert  "tend  to";  on  pege  38. 
line  14,  after  the  word  "made".  Insert 
"In  ■;  on  page  41,  line  19.  after  the  word 
"those",  strike  out  "voyages"  and  insert 
"area.s";  on  page  42.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "includes",  strike  out  "an  ocean- 
go:n?  towing  vessel  or  an  ocean-going 
barge"  and  Insert  "a  towinr  vessel  or 
barge  otlier  than  a  towine  vessel  or  barge 
engaged  solely  in  the  transportation  of 
property  on  liiland  rive's  or  canals  ex- 
clusively. 

••i8t  The  term  "noncontiguous  trade" 
means  <i>  trade  between  the  contiguous 
forty-eUht  States  on  the  one  hand  luid 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  in- 
sular territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  and  fii> 
trade    between    Alaska,    Hawaii,    and 


Ptierto  Rico  and  ?uch  territories  and  pos- 
sessiOTTS  and  tiU)  trade  between  the 
islands  of  Hawaii.";  on  page  43.  after 
ime  6.  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

B;c.  22,  Section  714  of  the  Merchwit  Ma- 
T'.ii€  Act.  1D?6  tfi  Rme:ided  ai  follows: 

(at  3y  i,tflX!nB  out  the  worrts  "Commla- 
slen"  and  "C  'imnisision'i"  wherever  they  ftp- 
pear  and  liuertlDg  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
'  Secretary  cf  Caramcrco"  and  Secretary  of 
C^'mmprce's"  rc'^pcc'lvely. 

(b)  By  str.k'.ng  out  in  ^he  Hr:'.  ?cntence 
•he  wordJ  "3"3  per  cf  ntt'm  of  the  depreciated 
foreign  cost  comp-ited  ann\inlly  iipvn  the 
bft5l8  of  a  twonty-nve  yenr  life  of  the  rejiwl." 
und  inscrrliiB  '-^  I'eu  thereof  "an  amount 
equikl  to  U)  the  ^um  of  a  percentage  of  the 
depreciated  fore.gn  con  computed  anntiaUy 
iipcn  the  basis  tr  n  twentv-ave  year  life  of 
the  vessel  tteterm.ned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasttry,  t.iking  into  c^nslderMl'-n  'he  cur- 
rent nversffc  market  yield  en  outstanding 
mHTk^table  obligfltions  of  the  United  S-at'-t 
wi'-h  remaining  pericxl'*  to  muturttr  c:  mpani- 
Me  to  the  term  cf  the  charter.  Adjusted  to 
:.he  nearest  one-e:gh'.h  a!  1  per  c-tittim.  plus 
{in  .n  allo-.v:iuce  adeqt:ate  In  the  Judgir.cnt 
of  Ihe  S*cr*!ary  of  C.nimorce  t:*  cjver  ad- 
mlnlstra'ive  ccfi^." 

fc*  By  fttrik'np  nut  of  the  lr\5t  sentence 
'>f  th«  flt^"  paricrc-»h  th*re«  f  The  Torr^^  "of 
3'i  per  c*ntum  per  aimum  from  the  date  of 
purchase."  and  ai^^rtinc  In  l;en  thercf-f. 
■■from  the  da'e  of  p'i:c''ift'-e,  at  a  fit?  not  Icrs 
-han  Mt  .*  rate  determined  by  the  Socrerary 
of  th<?  Troa»ur\'.  t:\klng  into  ccnflderatlon 
the  ciirrcnr  iverape  m:irkct  yield  en  out- 
.('sn-lln  •  mrtrkeTab'.e  ebtl^'lcni  cf  the 
Cnlted  S*atM  with  remaining  nerlr*ds  tn  m**- 
tnrl'v  comparable  to  the  axeriut'?  r."i'-turlHeB 
of  »»!ch  Icani.  adj-ined  to  the  nearcit  one- 
e.ghth  of  1  p«r  c*ntum.  phw  lU)  an  r.llow- 
ance  odcqunic  tn  the  judgmf^nt  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  t-s  cj.er  administrative 

Ct>5tS." 

On  pa«e  •!!.  at  the  beginning:  of  line 
15.  change  the  sectior  niunber  from  "2^" 
to  "23":  at  the  b^:iimiinp  of  hnp  18. 
ch-jn^e  the  section  rumbor  frnm  "21"  to 
■  24  *:  in  Im**  19.  aff^r  the  word 
"amcn:]ed '.  insert  "to  read":  after  line 
20, strike  out: 

( 1 )  The  w^rda  "Its  discretion"  are  stricken 
oat  and  the  words  "his  discretion"  axe  In- 
s:?rted  in  Iicii  thereof. 

(2)  TTe  words  'by  amrmallve  vote  of  four 
rt  Its  mcmV.ers  except  as  provided  in  section 
201(a)"  and  the  comma  that  precedes  them 
are  stricken  out. 

(3)  A  colnn  and  the  foUcwing  are  inserted 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  "Pro- 
riEfed  furthrr.  That  this  section  shall  not 
r-pplv  t:'  any  con'ractor  under  title  VI,  or 
these  In  tr.e  foregoing  apeclfled  relationship 
to  him,  who  Is  not  such  a  contrnctor  on 
.^prll  15.  1970.  and  who  becomes  such  a  con- 
ttTvctor  after  April  15.  1970.  with  respect  to 
specific  activities  that  he.  or  those  in  the  spe- 
cific relationship  to  talm.  are  engaged  in  on 
April  15,  1070.  Stieh  contrpctor.  or  those  In 
the  foregoing  sneciflcd  relatlonchip  to  him. 
may  continue  to  enrace  In  such  of  the  afore- 
.sald  specific  actlvltl'-*  in  which  ^c  was  en- 
ca(?ed  on  April  16. 1970.  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  after  the  date  he  becomes  such  a  con- 
tractor, after  which  time  he.  and  'hose  in  the 
fore^olnp  --"^eclfled  relationship  to  him.  must 
d'vest  tlicnT-elvc!  completely  of  such  specific 
activities  During  this  twenty  year  period. 
the  contmctor  or  those  in  the  forepotne  spec- 
ined  relationship  to  him.  may  not  acquire, 
c'larter  ct  u<e  directly  or  Indirectly  a  forelpn 
flft»  veswl  whlfh  was  not  owned,  chnrtered 
or  used  directly  or  Indirectly  before  April  15. 
1970-. 

And  insert: 

"Src.  804.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  icj  of  this  section,  It  shall 
be   unlawful    for   any   contractor   receiving 


an  operatlnc -differential  subsidy  under  title 

VI  or  for  any  charterer  of  vessels  under  ilUe 

VII  of  this  Act.  or  any  hojdiug  company. 
subsidiary,  nffillate.  or  ass:<cla(e  of  such  con- 
tractor or  such  charterer,  or  any  offlcer.  di- 
rector, agent,  or  executive  tlicreof.  directly 
or  indirectly  to  ovm.  charter,  act  as  a^ent  or 
broker  fsr.  or  operate  auy  forelgn-aag  vessel 
which  competes  with  any  American-Qag 
service  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mrrcc  to  be  csecutlal  as  provided  lu  section 
311  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Under  ^i»l.'clal  ctrcum5:pnc?5  and  for 
good  cause  shewn,  the  SN.etary  of  Com- 
merce may.  m  his  ditcretlon,  v.alve  the  pro- 
vlsljui  of  aubsection  <b)  of  this  sec'ion  as 
to  H;;y  contmcicr.  f.3r  a  ^ecillc  period  of 
:  ime. 

"ic>  Upon  apDitca'lon  m  the  Spcrfary  of 
Commerni  the  prmislont  of  subpectlnn  (a)  of 
■\\\^  .»;ejtlon  .'hn:i  n-'t  npoly  to  the  following 
rTiedfled  aclKltl«  of  any  c:>n:rac:oT  under 
t.tle  VI.  or  those  in  the  foregoing  spwtned 
rs'.a'.i.iiship  to  h:m,  who  was  not  cueh  a 
contractor  on  April  IS.  1970.  rnd  who  £.hall 
iMve  ci'.ii'iUetl  w;-h  the  re<iuiremcnt  :;et  forth 
,11  ^uh-ocTlcju  »d1  uf  thii:  .Lic;:;;n: 

■Mt  L'.Ti:  Arm  is.  ittno— 

"lAi  '.he  coniuiuttd  owticr^hlp.  charter,  or 
r»->eraT!--n  of  a  f^rc'en-P.ag  ^e^sel  en^a-'-d  In 
^!ie  carriage  of  dry  or  liquid  cargoe.i  In  bulk 
uhich  WB'.  uwned,  chartered,  or  operated  by 
buch  con:raoi.cr,  c<r  il,Q6e  in  the  foregoing 
,  tLTlficd  relatione I'.lp  to  Mm.  on  April  16. 
ir70: 

"iB»  the  crntlnued  acting  as  as^n:  or 
brn>:er  ?  tr  a  v«jie]  descr'b*^!  In  rwh-eflcn 
(r)*liiA)  of  lUls  sectLin  -shich  U  ov.-ned. 
chartfr«-d.  or  operated  by  tuch  c.'fntractor.  or 
those  la  the  foregolnt;  specified  relattonfihip 
13  hUn.  and  Ijt  which  such  eouvracior,  or 
these  in  the  loregomg  speciQcd  re'a  tou«hlp 
to  hl;ii.  w?re  acting  as  ag?n!  or  broker  on 
April  15.  107n; 

"{2)  UnU!  AprU  15.  1672.  the  continued 
acting  as  agent  or  broker  for  a  forelgn-fl:i^ 
vessel  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  dry  or  liquid 
cnrgoes  in  bulk  '  other  than  one  described  In 
.=ub6ec:lcn  (cmImAM.  l-r  v.-h;rh  tho  n-n- 
irftCLor.  or  iU?s«  in  liie  fure-i''-.ine  suect  .cU 
rclatl.ashlp  to  l.im,  were  acUag'  as  a^nt 
or  tirtUrr  on  April  15.  1973: 

(d)  N*o  contractor  ww-far  :'.lr  VI.  whether 
he  rhall  have  become  tuch  a  cinTBctor  be- 
fore or  after  the  date  of  ennctmcnt  of  this 
scc'lon.  shall  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sectVcn  unless  not 
lat?r  than  ninety  days  alter  the  enactment 
of  ihu  section  there  shoU  have  been  med 
with  the  STrctcry  ol  Comm?rc5  a  full  and 
cor.-.plete  otvciiient.  satisfactory  In  form 
and  ciibs*nnce  to  the  Secretar,-.  of  all  for- 
eifrn-fla?  vf??e;s  which  h«'.  or  thos?  in  the 
fore^omg  speclRed  rrlatlotishlp  to  him.  dl» 
rectiy  or  indlrfcly  t^v/ncd.  char'rrpd.  cct«d 
as  agent  or  broker  for,  or  operated  on 
April  13    107C. 

■'lei  During  the  perl'.yl  of  lime  provided 
Cor  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session,  make  a  report 
to  the  Con^efts  on  the  activities  of  contrac- 
tors under  such  »v.h«ec'.lon.  inclridlng  but 
not  iimiied  la.  ihe  nature  and  extent  of  euoli 
ftotl\itlee:  l-^  effect.  If  any.  upon  carrying 
forward  the  na'ional  poltey  declared  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act;  and  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  f  jr  leglrlatlon.  If  such  is 
deemed  to  be  nccesrary." 

On  paee  48.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  change  the  section  number  from  "22" 
to  "25":  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  change 
the  section  number  from  "23"  to  "26"; 
after  Une  15.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  37.  Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  By  redesignating  subsection  (b)  u 
subsection  (b)(1). 
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(b)  By  striking  the  words  "sfctlon  901  (b) " 
in  redosignaied  Bubsecllon  (bl  (1)  »nd  Insert- 
m«  I..  ll«u  thereof  the  words  "section  901 
(b)(1)'. 

(c)  By  Adding  a  new  subsection  (b)(3)  to 
read  lis  rollow«: 

•13 1  Every  department  or  agency  having 
reaponaibjllty  under  this  subsection  shall  ad- 
ailnlscei  Its  programs  with  respict  to  this 
EUb!>ectlOD  under  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  review  such  administration 
and  shsU  aunually  report  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  thereto." 

On  page  49.  EJter  line  4,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follons: 

Sk.  a«.  Section  90S  (a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1036  (M  U.SC.  1244ial).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  siibstnuttnc:  a  comjaa  therefor,  and 
add;ng  the  words  "except  that  In  the  con- 
tert  of  title  V  of  this  Act  concernmg  con- 
structlcn-dlHcrentlal  subaldy.  the  said 
words  fore/rn  cooir.-.ercc'  or  'forclpn  trade* 
shall  to  the  extent  provided  In  uniform  reg- 
ulntl.^na  promulfated  by  the  Becre'ary  of 
Commerce  also  Include.  In  the  ca;e  of  liquid 
and  dry  bulk  caTtTo  carrylnr?  services,  trading 
between  foreign  porta  m  accordance  with  nor- 
mal commercial  btilk  shipping  practices  In 
such  manner  as  vlU  permit  U-S.-fla*;  bulk 
vessels  freelv  to  compete  with  foreign-flag 
bulk  carr^-lng  vessels  " 

At  the  beginning  o'  line  18.  chanw  the 
section  number  Irom  "24"  to  "29":  at  the 
beffinning  of  line  25.  change  the  section 
number  from  "SS"  to  "30";  en  page  50. 
«t  the  bciinnins  of  line  4.  change  the 
section  number  from  "2C'  to  "31";  at  the 
bcElnnins  of  line  8.  change  the  section 
number  from  "27"  to  "32  ";  at  the  lop  of 
paj?  51,  in-sert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  33.  Section  1105(d>  of  the  Merchant 
M.irlr.c  Act.  IMS  146  U.S.C.  1275id)l  la 
amended  by  striking  t.le  Inat  sentence  there- 
of and  ln<ertlntt  o  >)ew  sirt^nce  to  rend  as 
follows:  "Such  insta'lnieru  -,hiill  Intlude  In- 
terest on  the  purchase  price  rerrnt-llrg  un- 
paid at  a  rate  not  less  thnn  (1)  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretnty  of  the  Trcaiur!.  tak- 
ing Into  crnpldcr&t'nn  the  cv-rrent  average 
market  vlelrt  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
Ugntlons  cf  the  tlnlted  Stat-j  with  rcmaln- 
Ir-:  periods  ti>  ntriturlty  comptrtible  to  the 
avomge  maturities  of  such  Installments.  ad- 
Justed  to  tlie  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  (HI  nil  allowance  adequate  In 
the  Judrnnent  of  t!ie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  cover  administrative  ccst-i." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13.  change  the 
section  number  from  "ii"  to  "34";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17.  change  the  section 
number  from  "2V  to  "35":  on  page  53,  at 
the  bceiiinlng  of  lUie  3.  change  ths  sec- 
tion number  from  "30  '  tj  "36';  at  the 
bcgimiins  of  line  13.  change  the  section 
mimlier  from  "31"  to  "37";  after  line  17, 
strike  out : 

Sec.  33  Section  30!  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  7  of  1981  (75  Stat.  8401  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  words  "and  to  the 
Maritime  Adtnlnlstrator  and  all  other  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  Maritime  Adminlstm- 
tlon". 

After  line  20.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Src.  38.  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1961  <75  Stat.  840)  la  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  section  201  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  a  new  secuon  201  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  301.  MaarTiMK  AoMtwisTBAToa. — TTiere 
Bhmll  be  at  the  head  of  the  MarltUne  Admin- 
istration (established  by  the  provlslotu  of 
part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan  31  of  1930)  a 


Maritime  Admimstrator.  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  .\dmlnUtrator.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerre  for  Morl'.lrae  Affalri.  shall, 
ex  officio,  be  the  Administrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator sh.-.n  pcrfcrm  such  duties  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ccmnierce  shall  preicrlbe." 

(bl  By  sulking  out  or  section  301  the 
words  at  the  end  thereof  "and  to  the  Marl- 
tune  Administrator  and  all  other  offl?era  and 
employees  of  the  Mariume  AdmlnliUallon". 

On  pasc  54,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
12,  change  the  section  number  from  "33" 
to  "39 ":  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
change  the  section  number  from  "34" 
to  "40":  on  pa;e  55.  hm?  8,  after  the  word 
section ',  where  it  ."ope.^rs  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "19"  and  insert  "21"; 
in  line  13,  aiur  the  word  "Act.",  strike 
out  ":  ProDlded.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
amendment  cif  existing  contracts,  settle 
cr  compromiie  outstanding  controversies 
under  such  contracti  in  such  maimer  as 
he  delerraines.":  and  insert  "Nothiiis  m 
section  16  of  this  Act  amending  section 
603  or  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  or 
in  the  contracts  made  thereimder,  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  or  to  change  exist- 
ing law  or  contracis  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  now  pending  before  the  Sec- 
rutary  of  Commerce  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidy  In  respect  to  cargoes  cov- 
ered by  secUon  901(b>  <2)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marir.e  Act,  1936,  section  616(a) 
of  title  15,  United  States  Code,  or  section 
2631  of  tiUe  10,  United  Statci  Code."; 
on  page  56,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Act", 
insert  "or  all  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  other  than  those  made  by 
section  21,";  after  line  17,  strike  out: 
Sec.  35.  (1)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  a 
commlsitlon  to  be  known  as  a  Commission  on 
American  Shipbuilding  (hereinafter  referred 
to  OS  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members  »p- 
p.ilnted  by  the  President.  Members  of  the 
Cummlsflon  shall  t>e  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  CommLsslon.  The  Prasldent  aball  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Commlaslon 
as  Chairman. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  full-time  emplo  ees  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  tlie  rate  author- 
ized for  G&-18  of  the  General  Schedule  xm- 
der  section  5333  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  when  engaged  In  the  actual  fier- 
formance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
Including  traveltlme.  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  cr  regular  places  cf  business  may 
be  aUowed  Uavel  expenses.  Including  per 
dlcm  tn  lieu  of  subsistence.  ,as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(31  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  at  the  caU  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof. 

(41  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  shall  fl-x  his  componsatlon  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subtitle  XXI  of  chapter  63  of  sucb  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(51  The  CommlsElon  shaU  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  it  deems  advuable.  subject  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (41  hereof)  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  cla&slRcatlon  lawa. 
(61  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provUlcns  of  section  3109 
of  tiUe  5  of  the  Umted  Statee  Code,  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or 


consultants:  Individuals  so  employed  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission,  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorized 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5333  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code, 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  InclutUng  per 
dlero  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persona  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently, 

Cn  pai-e  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
strike  liUt  "'7)"  and  insert  "Sec  41. 
ill";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"The",  strike  out  "Commission"  and  In- 
sert "Secretary  of  Commerce";  In  line 
15.  sfter  the  word  "The",  stritx?  out 
"Commission"  and  Inrert  "Secretary";  hi 
line  21,  after  the  word  "The",  strike  out 
•  Cemiiiission"  and  insert  "Secretai-y":  in 
line  25,  after  the  word  "the ',  where  It 
appears  the  first  time,  strike  out  "Com- 
mission" and  Insert  "Secretary";  on 
i»Fe,  59,  line  2,  after  the  word  "cost", 
.•strike  out  "it"  and  hisert  "he";  at  the 
bejinnlng  of  line  4,  strike  out  ".'8> "  and 
Insert  "(21";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "The",  strike  out  "Ccnuitii.'-lon" 
and  insert  "Secretary";  in  line  9.  after 
the  word  the",  strike  out  'Coniire's.  and 
sixty  days  thereafter  shall  cease  to  erLst." 
and  insert  "Congress.":  after  l!.-ie  10, 
strikeout; 

9 1  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prcprlatcd  such  amounts  as  may  be  i.ecea- 
tary  to  permit  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  respomilblllties  under  tills  Act. 

At  the  bejinnins  of  Une  14,  change  the 
«cedon  number  from  "36"  to  "42";  and  at 
tiie  top  of  pa?e  SO,  iiisert  a  new  section, 
Ls  fol'ows: 

Sec.  43  Sectlcn  4  or  PubUc  law  89-777  (80 
Stat.  1359  et  req.),  as  amended  by  Public 
Ljv.  110-435  (82  Stat.  449) .  Is  further  amended 
by  chanslng  the  first  sentence  tt  the  laiif- 
cage  of  that  section  which  amend:  subsec- 
llc-i  5(b)  of  the  Act  cf  May  27,  193S  (49  Stat. 
1364)  to  read:  "After  November  1.  1370.  no 
patscnscr  vessel  of  the  United  Stales  of  one 
I.unrtred  gross  tons  or  over,  having  lierth 
<:.-  s:atcrcom  accommodations  for  fifty  or 
more  passe;  ger.",  except  a  vus  el  operating 
solely  on  the  Inland  rivers,  shall  be  granted 
a  certificate  cf  Inspection  by  the  CGa5,t  Guard 
u:  Jp.'ii  the  vessel  is  constructed  cf  lire  relard- 
ont  moterlal." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  ha.'rically. 
HH.  15424  is  a  program  which  President 
riixon  promised  when  he  was  a  candidate 
ror  oDBce.  It  Is  a  program  tj  revitalize 
cur  Merchant  Marine  Act  so  that  it 
will  be  viable  and  workable  in  wartime 
and  in  peace. 

The-  committee  report  Is  rather  formid- 
able. Even  though  It  has  been  available 
to  Senators  for  some  time,  it  is  entirely 
pcssible  tliat  because  of  the  many  de- 
tails thE-t  are  Involved  in  this  program, 
as  well  as  In  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
Senators  may  like  to  have  a  profile  of 
the  bill.  I  have  prepared,  and  I  ask  that 
there  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator,  a  mimeographed  statement  de- 
.=cribing  the  principal  features  of  the  bill 
and  an  indication  of  what  are  expected 
to  be  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  resulting 
from  enactment  of  tlie  bill.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  profile  of  the  biH 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
xnent  was  ordered  lo  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MARTTiau  Bm. — HJl.  15434 

WUAT    THE    SILL    DOXS 

Auvboruea  sppropriatloiu  for  the  con- 
strucuon  of  30O  anips  over  the  next  10  jrears; 

BhUikes  &bipyaxtl«  u  well  u  Kblpownen 
eligible  ui  apply  for  coastruccion  Buteld;; 

PemilLB  nefiouaced  procurement  of  sHipe 
&&  well  aa  compeUtlve  bidding; 

Establlshea  guidelines  for  reducing  con- 
struction subeidy  from  tlie  present  rate  of 
50-     10  35-:   by  1976: 

Extends  operating  subsidy  to  buUc  carriers 
(now  only  liner  voasets  which  operate  on  a 
axed  route  are  eligible  t, 

Ties  operaUng  subsidy  to  a  new  wage  Index 
in  order  to  help  reduce  skyrocketing  costA. 

Gives  newly  subaidlzed  operators  30  years 
in  which  to  divest  their  foreign  flag  bulk 
3hlps; 

Bxtanda  tax  deferment  privileges  to  all  op- 
erators in  foreign  trade,  Oreai  Lakea.  non- 
contiguous trade  (Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc.)  and 
the  fljherles  This  privilege  la  now  only  en- 
Joyed  by  13  of  the  (subsidized)  operators  in 
foreign  trade.  Under  the  bill,  an  operator  may 
deposit  untaxed  earnings  In  a  fund  and  use 
the  fund  to  build  ships.  The  tax  basis  of  the 
new  ships  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  tax 
deferred  so  that  deductible  depreciation  is 
reduced  and  the  Oovernment  gets  Its  money 
back  over  the  life  of  the  new  ship.  The  net 
result  18  to  cut  in  half  the  amount  of  capital 
which  must  be  accumulated  to  buy  a  new 
ship. 

Increases  the  authorisation  for  mortgage 
Insurance  from  SI  billion  to  ^3  billion. 

Oives  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  author- 
ity to  promulgate  regulations  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Cargo  Preference  Laws 
(cargoes  restricted  to  US.  vessels). 

Establishes  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Maritime  AiTalrs. 

Safe  the  £>efta  9ti«en. 

aSKXTTTS    or    THE    BILL 

A  modem  merchant  fleet  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  commerce  and  defeixse. 

An  Improvement  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments estimated  a.t  tSD  billion  during  the 
vaesel  construction  program  and  MOO  million 
annually  thereafter. 

Generation  of  440.000  man-yeats  of  em- 
ployment for  manufacturing  employees 
(skllleij  and  semi-skilled  >.  much  of  which 
will  be  In  poverty  areas. 

An  amelioration  of  the  decline  in  seagoing 
Jobs  which  otherwise  would  drop  by  hQ%  by 

laao. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  Committee  Re- 
port. Pages  9  to  u  are  background  and  marl- 
time  history.  Pages  11  to  17  are  cbaru  and 
statistics  showing  the  need  for  the  program. 
Pages  17  and  18  are  the  legislative  history. 
Pages  18  to  30  summarize  the  major  commit  - 
tee  amendments  and  cross-reference  to  more 
detailed  explanations.  Pages  20  to  35  explain 
the  projected  impact  of  the  program.  Pages 
25  to  65  are  a  sectlon-by-sectton  report- 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  has  the  opportunity  to  enact  his- 
toric legislation  to  provide  this  Nation 
with  a  new  maritime  program.  There  is 
little    legislation    that    is    so    urgently 
needed  or  about  the  need  for  which  there 
is  such  overwhelming  agreement.  Con- 
gress has  for  many  years  urged  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  support  a  program  to  re- 
build our  merchant  marine.  Our  defense 
requires  it.  Our  commerce   requires  it. 
Our  balance  of  paymenta  and  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  our  Nation  require  It. 
For  the  first  time  In  many  years  we  have 
before  us  a  maritime  program  that  has 
the  full  support  of  the  administration, 
the  overwhelming  backing  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  and  the  near-unani- 
mous concurrence  of  those  in  the  private 
sector  whose  cooperation  will  be  required 
to  make  the  program  work. 

This  l^islation  represents  the  efforts 
of  many  persons,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
commended  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator, and  others.  But  no  man  has 
worked  longer,  harder,  or  more  ably  for 
a  new  maritime  program  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Machuson  >  He  ha*  for  many  years 
labored  to  effect  a  revltalization  of  our 
merchant  marine.  As  chairman  of  our 
committee,  he  has  guided  and  shaped 
this  legislation  and,  as  much  as  any  man 
in  this  country,  is  responsible  for  it.  Un- 
fortunately, his  wife  is  seriously  111  and 
he  IS  unable  to  be  with  us  today  How- 
ever. I  have  been  in  continuous  consul- 
tation with  him  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  he  would  have  made  had  he 
been  here. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Machuson's  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ST«TXME>rr  or  Senator  Macnuson 
Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is 
to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine.  The  bill 
lays  the  legislative  groundwork  for  a  long 
overdue  rehabilitation  of  our  maritime  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  com- 
merce and  defense. 

This  legislation  represenU  the  culmination 
of  a  long  and  arduous  process.  The  record  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  this  bill 
alone  extends  over  800  pages  and,  most  ap- 
propriately, could  be  considered  a  continua- 
tion of  lengthy  hearings  conducted  in  the 
last  Congress  over  a  period  of  five  months. 
The  bill  before  you  and  the  program  it  rep- 
resenu  Is  the  product  of  the  collective  best 
Judgment  and  suggestions  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  concerned  people.  The  program  has 
the  support  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration, including  Bpcciftcally  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce,  r>efen»e  and  Trans- 
portation. It  has  received  the  virtually  unan- 
imous support  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment m  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  operat- 
ing industries.  The  Committee  s  considera- 
tion was  also  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of 
shippers,  potential  Investors,  and  citizen's 
groups.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
and,  as  amended,  has  been  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  1 
heartily  commend  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  all  the  others  who 
have  participated  in  framing  this  historic 
legislation  and  I  particularly  congratulate 
the  dl.tttngutshed  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long  I.  the  Chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee,  for  his  fine  and  able 
leglsUtlve  leadership  on  behalf  of  this 
measure. 

The  time  and  effort  devoted  to  this  pro- 
gram and  Its  widespread  support  la  a  meas- 
ure of  Its  importance.  The  legislation  1* 
necessarily  lengthy  and  complex  because  the 
problems  with  which  It  deals  are  complex. 
In  the  main,  the  bill  Is  cast  as  amendments 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  Is 
the  most  extensive  revision  of  that  Act  since 
It  originally  became  law.  The  Committee's 
Report,  which  is  over  130  pages  in  length. 
explams  In  detail  the  need  for  the  bill  and 
also  each  section  of  the  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  dlscuBB  only  a  few  of  the  most  per- 
tinent facts  and  review  some  of  the  most 
saUent  features  of  this  legislation. 

Although  the  foreign  trade  of  our  nation 
now  accounts  for  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  total  internattonat  trade,  our  fleet 


now  ranks  fifth  In  the  world  on  a  tonnage 
basis.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  our 
foreign  trade  fleet  consists  of  obsolete,  over- 
age vessels  that  will  disappear  within  the 
next  Ave  years.  We  face  a  problem  of  massive 
block  obsoleaoence  that  U  reaching  crisis 
proportions. 

This  is  crucial  both  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  our  ecouomlc  well-beliig.  Mer- 
chant vessels  have  hUtortcally  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  t>ackbone  of  military  logutlc 
support.  Of  the  total  cargo  transported  to 
Southeast  A&la  from  mid-1965  to  the  [Mreaent. 
07  percent  moved  by  sea.  Ships  In  our  pri- 
vately owned  fleet  carried  over  60  percent  of 
the  cargo.  To  carry  much  of  the  balance  we 
had  to  break  out  antiquated,  war-built  ves- 
sels from  the  Reserve  Fleet.  These  were  cost- 
Iv  and  Inefllcient.  Their  number  has  declined 
dramatically,  and  we  cannot  count  on  them 
In  the  future  to  provide  the  extra  margin  of 
capacity  neceeaary  to  meet  emergency  re- 
quirements. Without  an  emergency  seallft 
capacity,  this  nation  cannot  be  the  maater 
of  lu  own  fate  but  wUI  be  inevitably  forced 
to  rely  on  other  nations  whose  policies  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  our  own. 

A  viable  merchant  fleet  la  also  necessary 
to  our  continued  economic  well-being  As  a 
nation,  we  increasingly  depend  on  our  ability 
to  Import  raw  materials  and  to  export  fin- 
ished prtxlucts  We  are  not  Eelf-sufflclent, 
and  therefore  must  Uke  steps  to  assure  ready 
access  to  foreign  sources  of  supply  and  foreign 
markets.  At  present,  we  carry  only  about 
S^'r  of  our  waterborne  foreign  conunerce  and 
this  will  decline  dramatically  over  the  next 
few  years  If  nothing  is  done.  A  modem  and 
efBcient  merchant  fleet  Is  necessary  to  assure 
a  continued  American  voice  in  world  ship- 
plug  conferences  that  set  ocean  transporta- 
tion rates  It  Is  also  necessary  to  assure  that 
American  products  are  carried  at  rates  which 
do  not  Jeopardize  their  competitive  position 
in  the  world  miU'ketplace — rates  that  are  not 
unilaterally  determined  by  our  foreign  com- 
petltora. 

This  bill  represents  the  necessary  govern- 
mental commitment  to  revitalize  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  It  Is  designed  to  provide  a  long- 
range  shipbuilding  program  of  30  ships  per 
year  for  the  next  10  years  By  focusing  on 
series  runs  of  standardized  ships,  the  bill  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  government's  per- 
unit  cost  on  the«e  ships  from  the  present 
rate  of  50';'r  construction  subsidy  to  46%  in 
fiscal   1971   and   to  35  T   by  fiscal   1976. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  long 
range  program  le  to  build  and  operate  bulk 
carriers  in  our  foreign  trade.  This  trade, 
which  was  relatively  unimportant  at  the 
time  the  1936  Act  was  passed,  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. Admlnlstrution  of  the  1936  Act 
has  Ignored  the  bulk  trades  at  the  same  time 
that  oil.  Iron  ore.  bauxite  and  other  raw 
materials  have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  us.  Presently,  our  liner  trade  mvolvca 
the  carriage  of  about  40  million  tons  an- 
nually while  our  bulk  trades  have  grown  to 
almoet  350  million  tons.  The  bill  would  help 
tis  respond  to  this  change  In  our  require- 
ment* and  Is  designed  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  Qag  ships  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  raw  materials  our  country 
needs  for  defense  purposes  and  to  keep  our 
economy  operating. 

On  the  operating  side,  the  blU  makes  other 
changes  which  should  prove  beneficial.  It  In- 
troduces a  wage  index  to  which  subsidy  ii 
keyed.  Under  the  new  system,  the  amount 
of  subsidy  paid  for  crew  coats  will  l>e  deter- 
mined by  considering  other  American  in- 
dustries. This  will  elUnina  te  the  govern- 
ment's Interference  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing prtx:«s  and  will  also  give  operators  an 
Incentive  to  hold  down  wage  costs.  If  the 
operator  negotiates  an  agreement  above  the 
Index,  he  will  not  be  paid  subsidy  on  the 
excesB.  If  he  negotiates  an  agreement  below 
the  index,  be  beneflu.  The  blU  also  provides 
for  a  floor  and  celling  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy paid  for  crew  cosw. 
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A  most  Imtiortant  feature  or  the  bill  U  that 
11  eilendi  tax  dcrerral  privileges  to  now  op- 
erators. At  present,  only  operators  with  op- 
erating subsidy  contracu  may  establish  capi- 
tal construction  lunds  on  which  taie:  are 
deferred.  The  bill  would  extend  this  privilege 
to  many  new  operators  and  wotUd  permit  the 
funds  to  be  established  tor  construction  of 
vessels  In  the  foreign  trade,  non-contiguous 
and  Great  Lakes  trades,  and  the  commercial 
fUhenes.  In  effect,  these  provisions  cut  In 
half  the  amount  of  capital  an  operator  neetla 
to  accumulate  m  order  to  build  a  new  ship, 
and  also  see  to  It  that  the  Oovernment  gets 
lu  lax  msney  by  decreasing  the  depreciation 
that  the  operator  can  deduct  from  his  taxes 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  new  ship.  This 
provulon  should  do  a  great  deal  to  revltalue 
our  merchant  fleet  and  should  also  help  Im- 
measurably In  the  development  of  a  competi- 
tive American  flsblng  fleet. 

The  Committee  has  also  recommended  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  bill. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  eliminated  the  requirement  that  m 
the  construction  of  ships  built  with  con- 
■tructlon  subsidy  only  articles,  materials  and 
supplies  of  American  origin  can  be  used.  In- 
stead, only  the  hull  and  superstructure  and 
macerul  used  In  the  construction  thereof, 
and  articles  used  In  computing  subsidy  would 
be  required  to  be  of  American  origin.  The 
Committee  recelvetl  testimony  relatmg  to  re- 
strictive practices  employed  by  foreign  shlp- 
buuders  which  preclude  our  suppUes  and 
component  manufacturers  from  competing 
eHecilvelv  In  foreign  markets,  thus  making 
them  dependent  on  American  vessel  con- 
struction. The  Coimnlttee  also  received  testi- 
mony relating  to  dumping,  dual  pricing  and 
other  predatory  practices  engaged  m  by  some 
foreign  component  manufacttirers.  In  light 
of  this,  the  Committee  determined  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  unllateraUy  relax  our 
present  buy-American  policy  and  amended 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl  to  continue  exist- 
ing law. 

Aa  the  bUl  passed  the  Houm.  It  provided 
for  a  Shipbuilding  Commission  to  study  our 
BhlpbuUdlng  Industry  and  to  detemune 
whether  the  Industry  could  achieve  the  prti- 
ductlvlty  goals  of  the  new  program.  The 
Committee  was  reluctant  to  create  another 
Commission  and.  therefore,  eliminate  the 
provisions  creating  the  Commission  and 
vested  all  Its  functions  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Aa  we  received  the  bill.  It  contained  pro- 
visions which  would  give  presently  unsub- 
aldlzed  operators  twenty  years  after  enter- 
ing subsidy  contracts  to  dispose  of  their 
foreign  flag  vessel  holdings  and  affiliations. 
The  Committee  substantially  modlfled  this 
provision  by  limiting  It  to  bulk  carriers,  dis- 
tinguishing agency  relations  from  owner- 
ahlp,  and  providing  flllng  and  reporting  re- 
qulremenu  which  will  facilitate  review  and 
enforcement. 

The  last  Committee  amendment  which  I 
will  discuss  relates  to  cargo  preference  under 
section  901  of  the  1936  Act.  The  amendment 
would  place  m  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  function  of  making  regulations  under 
that  section.  This  Is  altogether  logical  and 
should  alleviate  some  of  the  anomaUes  and 
Injustices  that  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
coordinated  adrr.lnlstratlon  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence. Section  901  Is  promotional  legisla- 
tion and  the  promotional  agency  for  marl- 
time  matters  should  guide  Its  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  brief  summary 
of  some  of  the  most  salient  features  of  this 
bill.  The  Committee  Report,  under  the  head- 
ing "Impact  of  the  New  Program"  describes 
what  the  bill  will  do  for  our  Nation.  It  will 
help  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  commerce 
and  defense.  An  Important  secondary  bene- 
fit Is  that  It  will  generate  substantial  numbers 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Jobs  and  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities — a  result  to  be  desired 


In  these  times  of  rising  unemployment  and 
Increasing  economic  hardships  The  program 
will  also  make  Important  direct  and  mdlrvct 
contributions  to  our  balance  of  payments 
position.  These  have  been  estimated  at  f2.g 
billion  for  the  period  prior  to  completion  of 
the  vessel  construction  program  and  SOOO 
million  annually  thereafter.  That  would  be  a 
substantial  help  In  our  struggle  to  Improve 
our  critical  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
balance  problems. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  budget  limitations 
forced  upon  us  by  the  economic  conditions 
now  prevailing,  and  am  well  aware  of  the 
vast  demands  upon  the  Federal  budget  dol- 
lar for  badly  needed  domestic  programs.  I 
have  long  supported  and  worked  for  many  of 
these  domestic  programs  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  But  the  need  to  rehabilitate  our 
maritime  capability  Is  also  urgent  and  criti- 
cal Too  often,  our  efforts  In  the  maritime 
area  have  been  reported  to  the  American 
public  as  simply  a  subsidy  without  explana- 
tion of  their  purpose  or  JusttflcAUon.  We  do 
subsidize  our  merchsnt  marine,  as  do  all  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  the  world  In  one 
form  of  another.  If  we  did  not,  we  would 
have  no  merchant  marine  and  the  result  to 
our  security  and  commerce  would  be  disas- 
trous. American  vesael  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  are  higher  than  those  of  many 
other  nations  reflecting  the  higher  standard 
of  living  In  this  country.  This  hoe  been  true 
for  about  a  hundred  yearx — It  Is  not  a  new 
development.  How  many  of  the  people  who 
oppose  maritime  programs  would  have  been 
willing  to  claim  responsibility  for  the  result 
If  we  hsd  not  had  a  merchant  marine  In  the 
two  world  wars,  Korea  and  Vietnam?  How 
many  would  be  willing  to  take  credit  for 
changes  In  our  economy  and  way  of  life  that 
would  result  If  we  lacked  dependable  ocean 
transportation? 

The  need  to  revitalize  our  fleet  should  be 
evident  to  everyone.  This  bill  makes  a 
sound  beginning  In  that  regard.  1  urf;e  my 
colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
develop  a  modem  and  elBcient  merchant 
marine,  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  constniction  of  300  mer- 
chant ships  over  the  next  10  years.  It 
streamlines  and  maices  the  procurement 
system  more  efficient  and  provides  guide- 
lines for  gradually  reducing  the  Oov- 
ernment suljsidy  level  from  the  present 
rate  of  SO  to  35  percent  by  1976. 

It  extends  certain  tax  benefits  and 
construction  and  operating  subsidy  ben- 
efits to  the  bulk  cargo  fleet  which  we 
have  hitherto  ignored.  These  cargoes  are 
of  tremendous  and  increasing  impor- 
tance to  our  economy  and  security.  At 
present,  because  there  has  been  no  pro- 
gram in  this  area,  our  capacity  to  carry 
these  cargoes  is  miniscule.  The  bill  would 
balance  our  efforts  and  assure  a  capabil- 
ity to  carry  the  ores,  grains,  oil.  and 
other  strategic  materials  required  by  our 
security  and  rconomy. 

The  bill  also  substantially  amends 
and  streamlines  our  operating  subsidy 
program.  Instead  of  merely  paying  the 
operator  the  difference  between  his 
American  costs  and  the  costs  of  a  for- 
eigner, it  ties  the  subsidy  to  a  new  wage 
index  which  will  reflect  wages  m  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  will  reduce 
Oovernment  interference  In  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  and  at  the  same 
tune  give  the  operator  incentive  to  re- 
duce costs  since  he  will  not  be  paid  the 
excess  If  his  costs  exceed  the  index  and, 
within  llfnlts.  he  can  keep  the  difference 


if  his  negotiations  result  In  an  agree- 
ment below  the  index  level. 

Some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  exund  the  capital  reserve 
fund  tax  deferment  privileges  of  the 
1936  act.  Under  present  law  only  subsid- 
ized operators  have  this  privilege.  In  the 
bill,  this  would  be  extended  to  all  opera- 
tors In  the  foreign  trade.  Oreat  Lakes 
and  domestic  noncontiguous  trade — 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico — and 
the  Bsheries.  This  provision  will  do  much 
to  revitalize  our  merchant  marine  and 
alUng  fishing  Industry.  These  operators 
will  be  allowed  to  deposit  untaxed  earn- 
ings in  a  fund  used  to  build  sliips.  The 
tax  basis  and  therefore  deductible 
depreciation  on  the  new  ships  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  tax  deferred  so 
that  the  Government  gets  its  money  back 
over  the  life  of  the  new  ships.  The  tax 
provisions  in  existing  law  are  substan- 
tially tightened  and  improved  to  better 
protect  the  Governments  interest. 

The  bill  also  Increases  from  %\  billion 
to  $3  biUlon  the  authorized  level  for 
mortgage  insurance.  This  has  been  an 
excellent  program  but  is  now  almost  used 
up  and  the  Increase  Is  necessary  to  build 
the  new  ships  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  also  adopted  a  number 
of  amendments.  One  of  these  would  con- 
tinue the  provisions  of  existing  law  that 
re<iulre  that  articles  and  materials  used 
In  the  construction  of  subsidized  ships 
must  be  of  American  origin.  Another 
amendment  provides  a  realistic  means 
for  phasing  out  the  American  owned  for- 
eign flag  or  "runaway"  fleet.  Another 
would  vest  in  the  SecretarS'  of  Commerce 
the  authority  to  oversee  the  progress  of 
the  shipyards  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
program  and  also  would  give  him  author- 
ity to  promulgate  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  certain  military  and  Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes  which  are  by  ex- 
isting law  restricted  to  D.S.-flag  vessels. 
These  and  other  amendments  are  ex- 
plained In  detail  in  the  committee's  re- 
port which  accompanies  the  legislation, 
and  all  of  which  I  believe  are  substantial 
contributions  to  the  program. 

Finally,  a  section  In  the  bill  will  per- 
mit the  continued  operation  of  the  river 
steamboat  Delta  Queen.  The  Delta  Queen 
is  a  sternwheel  passenger  vessel  that  op- 
erates on  the  Mississippi.  Ohio.  Tennes- 
see, and  Cumberland  Rivers  and  is  the 
only  passenger  vessel  with  overnight  ac- 
commodations operating  solely  on  the 
inland  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  this  vessel 
should  not  be  excepted  from  the  safety 
at  sea  regulations.  Those  regulations 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  the 
Delta  Queen.  It  Is  one  of  our  historic 
vessels  and  operates  solely  on  inland 
rivers  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  deserves 
to  retain  its  place  in  American  maritime 
me. 

Section  43  of  the  committee  report,  on 
page  64,  relates  to  the  Delta  Queen.  It  is 
particularly  eloquent  and  moving  Eng- 
lish prose.  Since  I  am  not  the  author  of 
this  section,  I  shall  not  describe  It,  but 
I  asl£  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  43  of 
the  committee  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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SecnoN  43 

TM5  Mctlon  !8  a  comnUitee  ameudment. 
UM  sole  Bunx«  ol  which  Is  to  pcrml.  the 
^m.aedTer..loa  of  th.  rlv.r  «c>.mbo« 
DcUc  g.ot:..  TUe  DflU  Queen  5  ^  ;'-^™- 
wtJc-1  pu-^njsr  vessel  th.it  travels  tho  MW  _ 
SiM:.<.  Ohio  Teun«see.  and  C.-.-.nher.aha 
BlveW  She  IS  the  only  p.«se.:8W  ve'ssl  *'-^ 
overnight  accommodaUons  opcratms  soiolj 
ou  th.  mlana  r.vers  o!  the  United  hUte^. 

The  lesLxun  would  eiempt  ihe  Delta  ^'"--Ji, 
trom  the  pravialon  ol  Public  1^*  ^?-^" 
which  r^uires  that  passenger  »ci.c.i  ci 
one  hundr.d  ,r>..s  ten.  a^d  oy^l'^^^r^. 
bert'i  "r  slat^ro^TT.  »ciTmr.iod;i--lon';  f.T  n.t.\ 
or  more  po^engtn.  be  cou,truct«l  ol  ije  «- 
ZS^n:  L.terUl.  PubUc  La-,v  89-7T7  wa.«  en- 
acted in  IMJ  foUowlng  two  dlsif-rouu  ship 
flTO  in  the  AtlanUc  Ocean.  Tue  prlh.^, 
locus  or  that  l-w  »aa  to  protect  •■^""••'•■lU 
ciiiicni  r:oJ>  sitb-.'-auda-'d  salety  stjn-lardi 

r.ie  comml-.-.ce  Is  thor^iis'.'.ly  ra.T.lli-  ■  ."i 
the  Dr.'ra  Qy""  and  her  manner  o!  c.per.iUon 
and  belleies  that  she  presents  a  ipeclal  ca.e 
worthy  of  exemctlon  UnUke  an  oceun  vefc.ol. 
the  Cfito  ^uern  is  never  more  tnau  a  lew 
hundre:!  I.rd*  or  a  ie»  mlnaie»  :rmn  ahore. 
DnilW  ocJ..n  v.Mel5,  the  Del;.!  va«|i  »  ita.o- 
roon>s  open  dji-ctly  to  the  ouu.Oc  dec^,  a  .J 
^re  are  no  Ions  enclosed  ccrrldors  wuere 
pi^engers  or  crew  members  could  oe 
iSpped.  Her  Kn--pt.rtjncnta  nnd  ro-ims  ore 
ijliiped  .  itb  full  coverage  aprluklcr  ty.iein. 
Samtamlng  conbtant  ^rcs^ure.  In  the  41 
vrara  elnoe  her  lav.nchiuii:,  her  .uieiy  recr... 
iT  unhiemlahed.  H-.:r  oU-nred  gaUej  sWvea 
have  been  rcpLictti  »UU  i-.:e  clecr.c  r.i_n^c^ 
and  o.ens.  and  nre-ietaruanl  conunj-i  -.-vc 
beef  applied  to  ncorls  cvory  surtacL-  i.n  ...e 
vrael  New  and  additional  communlcaiions 
equlnraen.  nref.?htlns  equipment  and  emer- 
genc'v  devices  nave  been  instaiud. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ore  «'«<^' 
oonatructlon  requirements  ol  PL.  89-777.  tne 
Delfa  eueeit  Is  by  all  eilatlng  standards  a 
safe  vessel  But  no  amount  o;  modlHcailon 
ciu  brlas  her  into  compliance  with  that  liw. 
in  usa.  -.he  Congress  granted  her  a  two  year 
extension  to  come  Into  compliance,  but 
thereafter  It  became  apparent  that  there  wm 
no  practicable  way  tor  her  to  do  so.  Altnough 
her  hull  is  steel,  the  elegant  teak,  mahogany, 
ironwood  and  oak  of  her  superstructures  and 
inie.lors  do  not  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1986  law  which  permits  no  wood  to  he 
used,  and  her  stairways,  steamplants  and 
electrical  machinery  do  not  conform  to  the 
laws  requirements.  Practically  every  piece  of 
the  vessel  would  have  to  be  rebuUt  to  make 
her  corjorml  the  cost  would  be  a^troiiom.- 
cal  and.  even  so.  much  of  her  historical  charm 
would  be  lost. 

After  considering  all  these  factors,  the  com- 
ml'tee  determined  to  adopt  this  amendment 
lo  the  bill  which  Is  Intended  to  apply  only 
lo  the  Delta  Quern.  It  la  not  Inappropriate 
that  this  bill  which  looks  to  Americas  MMl- 
tlme  future  contain  one  section  that  will 
»1I.5W  us  to  recall  part  or  America's  pait.  The 
Deita  Queen  brings  back  memories  of  a  by- 
gone era  and  her  continued  operation  on  the 
rivers  of  mld-Amerlca  wlU  permit  us  to  recall 
the  day  when  the  rlverboat  was  king,  the 
primary  means  of  transportation  for  aU  of 
the  central  United  states,  and  when  the 
characters  of  Mark  Twain  could  be  found 
along  the  rlverbonks  and  not  )u«  m  books. 
Purther.  the  Delfo  Queens  continued  service 
between  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul.  Pittsburgh. 
LoulsvUle.  Clncmnatl.  her  home  port.  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans  provides  an  excellent 
umrut  attraction  which  should  further  out 
national  objective  of  encouraging  travel  to 
and  alihln  the  United  states  both  by  Ameri- 
can and  our  foreign  visitors 


Mr.  lONG.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  Sen- 
atore  to  enact  HJl.  15424.  The  needs  of 
our  commerce  and  defenise  and  the  de- 


terioration ol  our  balance  ol  payments 
rcQUire  no  less. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
to  cail  up  an  amendment  wiiich  Is  spon- 
sored. nrin-'ipa!!y.  by  the  Senator  Trom 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Monoalsi  and  cospon- 
sorcd  by  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
part.cui.trlv  Senators  from  tlie  Great 
Lakei  Slates,  reifarding  an  admini.'itra- 
tion  proposal  for  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
terest on  certain  oblisaiions.  I  ask  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pen.ed  v.ith  and  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record.  

The  PRESIDnrO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Fonnsyh  auia  should  be  adviicd 
tliat  before  the  Senate  can  consider  the 
amendment,  the  committee  amendments 
must  first  be  coiiiidered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  a-fc  im.inl- 
moU3  con-scnt  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  reser^ing  to 
every  Senator  the  right  to  amend  Ihcra 
in  tlio  first  and  sccc^nd  degiecs. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
objection  to  Ihs  request  ol  tlie  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ttlll  be 
printed  in  the  Rrcono. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

ASIENDMKNT 

On  p.»ge  60.  immediately  after  line  II.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  «ia)  (11  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  May 
!3.  1954,  as  amended  133  O.8.C.  9851.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediate- 
ly after  Sec.  6.".  and  by  striking  (tit  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  sentences  thereof. 
(2 1  Such  section  la  lurtlier  amended  by 
oUding  31  the  end  thcri«)f  the  following  new 
subiiectlon: 

•*(bl  Eflsctlve  OS  of  the  d.tte  of  enactment 
ol  this  subsection  the  ohllgatlonv  of  the  Cor- 
poratiuu  incurred  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shell  bear  no  interest,  and  the 
oOllgatlon  of  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  un- 
paid Interest  which  has  accrued  ou  such 
obligations  Is  terminated." 

(bill)  Subiectlon  la)  of  section  la  of 
such  Act  (33  O  B.C.  9S8(B)  I  Is  amended  by 
inserting  a(t;r  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing "Any  tor.-nula  for  a  division  ol  revenues 
which  tokeJ  into  cooslderalioii  annual  debt 
charges  shuU  Include  the  total  cost,  includ- 
ing both  interest  and  debt  principal.  In- 
curred bv  the  United  States  In  financing 
activities' atithorwed  by  this  Act.  whether  or 
not  re:mburs.ible  by  the  Corporation." 

(iJI  Subsection  (b)  H)  of  such  section  13 
Is  amended  by  strUcIng  out  the  words  ",  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Corporation.". 

SECTXOM4L  sassscaaY 
Section  l|al  of  the  bUl  amends  section  5 
of  the  Seaway  Act  to  delete  the  provisions 
therein  respecting  the  payment  of  mtercat  on 
the  Sejway  debt. 

Section  UbJ  adds  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 5  providing  that  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  suboectlon,  the  obllgalions  of 
the  Corporation  Incurred  under  section  S 
shall  bear  no  interest,  and  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  unpaid 
Interest  which  has  accrued  on  such  obliga- 
tions Is  terminated. 

Section  J(a)  of  the  blU  adds  to  section  13 
(a)  of  the  Seaway  Act  a  new  sentence  pro- 
viding that  any  formula  for  the  division  of 
the  revenues  between  the  Seaoray  Corpora- 
Uon  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Au- 
thority of  Canada  which  takes  Into  con- 
sideration annual  debt  charges  shaU  Include 
the  total  ccst  Incurred  by  the  Onlted  States 


In  financing  activities  authorized  by  the  Sea- 
way Act.  Including  both  interest  and  debt 
principal,  regardless  of  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion itself  Is  obligated  to  make  payments 
thereon  tu  the  Dnlled  States  Trea5Ur^■. 

Section  aibl  of  the  bill  amends  section  13 
(bl  (4)  of  the  Seaway  Act  to  delete  therefrom 
reference  to  Interest  payments  The  deletion 
of  the  reference  to  Interest  conforms  to  the 
amendments  to  section  S  of  the  Act. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yea-  nndnays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
a  rul2ci:int  ■.ec^nd?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  undei- 
stand  the  ?ciod  Samaritan  intention  of 
the  Senator  In  offering  the  amendment 
and  the  creat  interc.-t  in  rhe  Oror.t  Lakes 
area.  Knwever.  we  en  the  con^mittce  ha\e 
not  had  an  opportur.'ty  to  vote  on  this 
mailer. 

OiTliiiiid.  ray  vcEcti::n  lo  the  amend- 
ment IS  that  while  I  do  not  personally 
thinit  I  can  suction  the  amen.lnent.  If 
!t  is  the  will  of  the  Sena'e.  I  will  cheer- 
fu'.ly  t-  l;e  it  to  conference  and  try  to 
persuade  the  conferees  to  asree  to  it.  I 
have  no  abjection  to  that. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  on  increi.se  in  toll 
lates  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I 
have  no  particular  object  on  to  the 
amendment,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
iact  that  the  admitiistration  supports  It. 
The  milter  has  not  been  reported  by 
the  committee. 

I  mildly  protest  the  matter  conung  in 
in  this  fashion.  I  would  not  want  this 
amendment  to  kill  the  bill.  If  the  House 
conferees  will  not  take  it.  we  will  do  the 
best  we  ctn. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  liECOBD  a  letter  liom  the  adminis- 
tration in  support  of  the  amendment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

The  S:c3a-r*r.T  or  Tavx.<i"oaT.vr!ON, 
Wi^mngtcrt,  D.C„  Septemlicr  14.  IS70. 
Hon.  Srnto  T.  Agsew, 
President  0/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PaisiosNT;  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  piopcsed  blU  "Tu  amend  the  Act 
crea.iag  the  saint  Lr.wrence  Sjiwa;  Devel- 
opment Corpor.vtion  lo  letminate  ihc  accrual 
tinU  payment  of  Inierest  on  the  obligations 
of  the  Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes", 
together  with  a  sectional  summary. 

On  May  13.  1954,  Cougresa  enacted  the 
statute  creaung  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  (33  U.S.C.  981). 
The  statute  authorized  the  Corporation  to 
conitruct  the  portion  of  the  sunt  Lawrence 
Seaway  located  In  United  States  territory 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  the  United 
States  facilities.  To  enable  the  Seaway  Cor- 
poi-atlon  to  finance  iu  activities  the  statute 
.uthorli'.ed  the  Corporation  to  Issue  revenue 
bonds  payable  from  the  corporate  revenue 
to  the  Secrelao'  of  the  Treasury.  The  statute, 
as  amended  in  1957.  further  provided  that 
interest  payments  on  the  bonds  could  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secratary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  that  any  Interest  pay- 
ments S3  deferred  would  bear  Interest  after 
June  30.  1980  Bonds  Issued  by  tie  Corpora- 
tion were  to  have  maturities  agreed  upon  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  not  In  excess  of  fifty  years. 

The  statute  further  provided  that  the  tolls 
charged  by  the  Corporation  be  calcuLited  to 
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nearly  as  pr.icilcablc.  all  costs  of 
and  malntalnmg  the  faculties 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.  In- 
cuidln'  denrerlatlon  and  Interest  on  the  ob- 
llcatlons  of  the  Corporation.  In  addition.  It 
eslahllshed  the  principle  that  Seaway  tolls 
prox  iCo  the  Corporation  suffldent  revenues  to 
amorllM  the  principal  of  Its  debts  and  obli- 
gations over  a   period   not  to  exceed   fifty 

The  first  ten  years  of  operation  of  the  Sea- 
way were  projected  to  be  a  dev«lopment  pe- 
riod during  which  revenues  would  not  he 
Bumclent  to  meet  all  of  the  annual  finonclal 
requirements.  TTio  plan  lor  the  rj-«t  five 
years  was  to  meet  all  expenses  of  operation 
and  maintenaiv-e  but  not  all  tS  the  interest 
expenses.  However.  It  was  projected  th>t  In- 
terest so  deferred  would  be  paid  back  by  the 
end  of  1967.  By  Ihat  time,  annual  revenues 
were  forecast  to  bo  sudlclent  to  provide  for 
the  ptiymtrnt  of  all  operating  expenses  ond 
aU  current  Inierest  on  the  debt,  and  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  of  the  debt  were  to 
begin. 

Cnfrrtunatelv.  seme  of  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  Seaway  debt  payment  plan 
was  e-tabll§hed  have  not  proven  out  over  the 
long  term  Each  year  since  the  opening  of  the 
Soawav.  the  Corporation  has.  In  fact,  paid 
from  revenues  all  of  its  normal  operatuig  and 
maintenance  costs.  In  addition,  it  has  re- 
turned over  536  million  to  the  Treasury. 
However,  revenues  have  not  been  adequote 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  the 
overall  debt  l including  unpaid  Interest)  has 
been  growing  each  year  untu  It  has  now 
re.iched  nearly  »166  million. 

The  Department  believes  the  point  has 
been  reached  where  a  subatantlol  revision 
Is  necessary  to  the  debt  repayment  plan  for 
the  Seawoy.  We  oppose  any  Inrrease  in  the 
present  tolls  on  the  seaway,  as  we  believe 
an  Increaso  In  tolls  would  tend  to  discourage 
use  ot  the  waterway  and.  In  turn,  be  deul- 
mental  to  the  growth  of  the  mid-western 
economy.  Tr.imc  forer.«ts  Indicate  that  cargo 
TOlume  eventually  will  increase  from  the  41 
million  tons  handled  In  1967  to  an  annual 
level  of  75  million  tons.  Dcipitc  that  growth, 
however,  major  toll  Increases  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Seaway  Corporation  to 
meet  its  debt  repayment  schedule. 

The  Department  thereftre  recommends  the 
enactment  of  legislation  terminating  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Corporation  to  pay  mter- 
«t  on  the  Scaw.'.y  debt.  This  Includes  unpaid 
toterest  which  has  accrued  to  dale  (approxi- 
mately »22  million)  and  Interest  that  would 
otherwise  accrue  on  revenue  bonds  Issued  to 
the  Secret.'vry  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
B  of  the  Act  ot  May  13.  1954.  The  enclosed 
bill  Is  designed  to  accomplish  this  aUn. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  exlstmg  re- 
quirement fcr  rcp^iyment  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  principal  on  the  revenue  bonds  Issued 
by  the  Corporation  would  continue  In  eilect. 
Our  projections  indicate  that  providing  the 
Corporation  relief  from  Interest  payments 
should  permit  the  repayment  ol  the  bonded 
debt  within  the  statutory  period  while  hold- 
ing the  line  on  tolls. 

In  summary,  the  enclosed  bill  Is  designed 
to  place  the  seaway  on  a  sound  long-term 
flnanclBl  footing  and  permit  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation  to  effectively  develop  and 
promote  the  movement  of  cargo  through  the 
Seaway.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  retain 
the  requirement  that  the  CJorporatlon  return 
to  the  Treasury  the  amounts  It  borrowed  to 
construct  the  faculties  opereted  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administrations  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

JOBW    VOLPS. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  there  would  be  sufficient  support 
In  the  other  body  for  the  amendment. 


This  affects  a  great  many  Suites  and 
we  hope  that  would  generate  support. 
Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
Question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  is  dcsijxned  to  help  the  situa- 
tion on  ihe  Great  Lakes.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator teU  us  what  the  amendment  does? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  The  amendment  would 
relieve  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  from 
certain  u.npaid  intciest  obligations.  It 
does  not  aiiect  the  question  of  tolls  at  all, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Would  it  affect  future  in- 
te:«t  payments? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  annual  debt  charges  w  hich  shall 
include  the  total  costs,  includlns  both 
interest  and  debt  principal,  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  financing  activities 
authorized  by  the  Seaway  Act.  includ- 
ing botii  interest  and  debt  principal  and, 
tlierefore,  deletes  prior  reference  to  the 
debt  payment. 

In  essence.  It  is  a  forgiveness  of  some 
prior  oblisations  of  tmpald  interest. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  measure  is  a  very 
modest  one  but  I  think  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  The  u'.timate  effect  L<  to  head 
off  a  toil  increase.  It  does  not  give  much, 
if  any  leeway  for  a  toll  reduction.  It  does 
this  by  forgl\-ing  accrued  but  impaid  in- 
terest and  forgiving  future  interest.  But 
havmg  forgiven  that,  the  toll  charges  on 
the  Seaway  are  such  they  will  barely  pay 
tiie  capital  costs  and  annual  costs  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

Mr.  SPONG.  In  the  past  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  sought  tlie  forgiveness 
ot  principal  and  interest. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  SPONG.  Do  I  understand  no  prin- 
cipal is  forgiven? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Tlie  Senator  is  oor- 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  on  this  amendment. 
There  may  be  other  action  but  it  is  not 
In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  ThL;  is  a  modest 
amendment  and  it  would  make  it  possible 
CO  head  off  a  toll  Increase. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  the  only 
federally  maintained  waterway  where 
any  tolls  are  paid,  and  the  toll  structure 
is  so  exorbitant  that  this  year  ships  ply- 
ing the  locks  have  paid  up  to  $21,000, 
The  situation  is  depriving  the  Seaway 
and  the  Great  Lakes  of  much  potential. 

I  tliink  there  should  be  no  tolls  and  we 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  everyone 
else:  but  all  we  ask  for  now  is  the  for- 
giveness of  accrued  and  future  interest 
charges. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1964,  it  bersme  apparent  to  me  that  there 
was  gros.";  and  unjust  discrimination 
asainst  the  Great  Lakes  region  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  transportation  program? 
and  policies.  Accordingly.  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress  to  refinance  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration. I  reintroduced  Uiat  bill  m  the 
90th  Consre-is.  Although  hearlnes  were 
held  on  that  legislation,  no  action  was 
taken. 


La-et  year,  after  furlher  study,  I  con- 
cluded tliat  the  leslslation  was  e>  en  more 
urgently  needed  and  introduced  a  new 
UUl.  S.  3137.  This  bi!!  had  the  bipertban 
sponsorship  of  17  Senators  from  all  of 
llie  States  in  tiie  upper  Midwest  and 
from  Pen.Tsyivaiiia.  as  well.  The  bill  was 
tlie  subject  of  a  series  of  hearings  by  llie 
Special  Sub»mmiltee  on  Great  Lakes- 
Sc.  Lawror.ce  Transportation,  chaired  by 
me  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HatTXE). 
Tli3  hearings  began  in  Washaigton,  D.C. 
and  continued  in  Clilcago  and  Duiuth. 
I  1.&1  delighted  iait  month  when  the 
VS.  Department  of  Trfiniixirtalion  re- 
versed the  longstanding  opposition  of 
the  executive  brancli  and  recommended 
legislation  to  relieve  the  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration of  tne  burden  of  iiucrest  i.iay- 
ments  en  its  debt  to  the  iiea-'ury.  The 
Department  annoimced  that  it  was  now 
op:xised  to  a  toll  incresi«. 

While  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment's proix»ala  do  not  go  as  far  as  my 
original  bill,  they  would  certainly  be 
helpful  to  the  Sea  v.  ay  and  .•should  remove 
the  pressure  for  signiUcant  toll  incrcise.*. 
Tiieref  ove.  I  have  decided  to  support  Sec- 
retary Volpe's  iccoaiinendaUous,  which 
are  now  embodied  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  pay  all  operatins  and  main- 
tenance coats  out  of  t*jll  revenues  and 
pay  off  the  construction  costs  durhig  the 
next  38  years.  In  this  respect,  the  sea- 
wav  would  still  be  treated  unfavorably 
with  respect  to  all  other  waterways  in 
the  Umled  States  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  operated  entirely  out  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  In  this  light,  convert- 
ing the  seaway  debt  to  an  interest-free 
loan  is  a  very  modest  step. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  approach  is 
one  wliich  will  permit  the  seaway  to  grow 
and  remain  economically  viable.  If  such 
legislation  is  not  enacted,  substnnilal 
toll  increases  will  be  required  tmder 
terms  of  the  seaway  legislation  and  our 
agreements  with  Canada. 

The  American  midcontment  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  Nation's  production.  In 
both  agriculture  and  industs-y.  the  Mid- 
west is  a  leading  world  prod-Jcer.  It 
outproduces  the  six  Common  Market 
nations  together.  It  also  outproduces  the 
Soviet  Union, 

Tlie  midcontinent  is  the  largest  ex- 
Swrting  region  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, we  find  that  the  overwhelming  tna- 
jority  of  exports  from  tills  region  are 
being  shipped  by  expensive  overland 
routes  to  coastal  cities  where  they  must 
be  reloaded  on  oceangoiiif.  vessels. 

Since  tlie  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  this  American  heartland 
has  been  open  to  low-cost  shipping 
Uirough  a  transportation  artery  extend- 
ing 2,342  miles  from  the  ocean  to  the 
head  of  the  Lakes.  We  have  cost  data 
wMch  sliow  tliat  shipping  from  Great 
Lakes  ports  through  the  seaway  is  ex- 
Iremely  economical,  compared  to  alter- 
native routes.  But  Federal  policies  are 
inhibiting  Great  Lakes  shipping. 

If  the  Great  Lakes  are  to  be  fairly 
treated,  a  number  of  other  measures  are 
also  required  1 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  discriminatory 
overland  transportation  rates. 
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We  must  assiire  that  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment cargo  is  shipped,  where  it  is 
economical.  \ia  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence system. 

We  must  vigorously  pursue  the  Initial 
study  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
respect  to  extending  the  navigation 
season  in  the  lakes. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  lake  ports 
are  developed,  at  the  very  least,  to  the 
point  that  they  can  handle  the  largest 
ships  which  can  use  the  seaway. 

But  these  improvements  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  transportation  artery 
to  the  ocean  which  is  not  strangled  by 
excessive  toll  charges 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  simple 
Justice  to  the  Great  Lakes  by  acting  now 
to  prevent  any  increase  in  tolls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tes- 
timony on  this  issue  be  Included  at  this 
pomt  In  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

3tatm«snt  bt   Skmatok  Waltee  p.  Monoale 

Mr.  Ctialrmt.Q.  I  am  dcdl^htcd  to  be  tiere 
at  the  opening  of  your  he&ringB  o(  this  Im- 
portaot.  new  Subcommittee 

I  thinJE  cbe  ftstabUAhment  of  tfal3  Subcom- 
mittee 18  a  very  slgnlflcant  step  in  estab- 
lUtung  tbe  [&ct£  concerning  both  ttae  prob- 
lems and  the  potential  of  the  Great  Lakea- 
St  Lawrence  system— this  vital  transporta- 
tion artery  which  extends  3342  milee  from 
tbc  ocean  into  the  heartland  of  America. 
When  the  facts  have  been  put  on  record.  I 
am  confident  that  your  Subcommittee  will 
be  able  to  lead  tbe  way  toward  uzxlocktng  the 
great  potenUal  of  UUs  unique  craiuportatloa 
system. 

The  American  mld-contlnent  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  Nation's  production.  In  both 
agriculture  and  Industry,  the  mid-west  is  a 
leading  world  producer  It  out-producM  the 
six  Common  Marked  nations  together.  It  also 
oul-producea  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  the  I7mted  States,  the  mid-conti- 
nent haa  become  the  largest  exporting  re- 
gion of  the  tlnlted  States.  Indeed.  Chicago 
haa  become  the  leading  export  city  in  the 
nation.  And  Detroit  is  now  the  second  larg- 
est exporting  city  In  the  nation. 

Do  we  find  that  these  leading  export  cities 
are  shipping  their  products  out  of  their  own 
port  facllltlen?  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  export* 
are  being  shipped  by  expensive  overland 
routes  to  coaatal  cities.  There,  they  must  be 
reloaded  on  ocean  going  veasela  to  sail  to 
ports  which,  in  many  cases,  are  no  closer  to 
the  U.S.  coaetal  city  than  they  are  to  the  port 
of  origin  on  the  Great  Lakes.  For  example, 
the  distance  by  water  from  Baltimore  to  Liv- 
erpool Is  3.038  miles.  The  city  of  Detroit  Is  ac- 
tually closer  to  Liverpool  by  water.  It  meas- 
ures only  3,710  miles.  It  we  add  the  S04  noUea 
overland  from  Detroit  to  Baltimore  we  see 
that  route  through  the  co&ital  port  is  840 
mUes  longer  than  that  through  tbe  Great 
Lakes-St.   Lawrence   system. 

Cost  analysts  of  shipments  through  the 
Lakes  and  from  coftstal  purts  bears  out  Che 
savings  which  should  accrue  from  direct  ex- 
porting. For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
receutly  observed  that  a  shipment  of  power 
transformers  from  Oil  City.  PennsylvatUa  to 
LeHavre.  Prance,  coat  the  shipper  91.387  each 
through  Cleveland,  compared  with  93.332  if 
the  tnnsformer  had  been  shipped  by  rail 
to  New  York  and  then  to  Prance. 

SlmUar  coat  savings  exist  for  shipments 
via  Duiutb  In  my  own  State.  For  example, 
in  1968  it  cost  tl.39  per  case  to  ship  scotch 
wtUskey  from  Glaagow  to  Minneapolis  via 
Duluth  and  tl.90  via  New  York  Rough  quar- 
ried marble  coat  93.43  per  100  pounds  from 


Legbom.  luly.  to  Minneapolis  via  Duluth 
and  •3-45  per  100  via  Boston. 

Despite  these  inherent  advantages  of  prox- 
imity via  great  circle  routes  to  major  U.S. 
buyers  abroad:  despite  the  cost  advontages  of 
water  twrne  commerce  over  land  borne  com- 
merce: and  despite  the  ability  to  ship  direct- 
ly without  reloading  at  coastal  ports,  we  find 
that  the  lake  ports  are  handling  only  2\2'"i: 
of  the  U.S.  overseas  water  Iwrne  trade. 

Virtually  no  U.S.  government  cargo  is 
shipped  abroad  out  of  Great  Lakes  porta.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Defense  alone 
exports  almost  30  million  tons  in  a  year  and 
only  3.000  tons  were  shipped  throtigh  Great 
Lakes  ports  in  1968-  This  amounts  to  less 
than  1  100  of  I  '^r-  of  the  total  Defense  ex- 
ports. In  contrast,  approximately  Zb^c  of  the 
material  exported  by  Defense  originated  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Why  do  we  find  that  tbe  Lake  ports  are 
not  handling  the  traffic  which  would  seem 
to  be  their  reasonable  share  of  US  exporu? 
The  reasons  are  complex  and  interrelated. 
They  include  some  natural  limitations  such 
as  the  extended  winter  period  when,  at  least 
by  tradition,  shipping  Is  thought  to  be  im- 
practical because  of  ice  conditions  on  the 
lakes.  But  they  also  include  a  variety  of 
grossly  dlscruninatory  practices  which  are 
either  imbedded  In  Federal  legislation  or  are 
sanctioned  by  Federal  agencies. 

For  example,  under  Section  23  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  free  or  reduced  rates 
are  often  given  for  government  cargo  mov- 
ing to  coastal  ports.  But  such  ratea  are  sel- 
dom offered  on  traffic  to  Geat  Lakes  ports 

Moreover,  tbe  railroads  have  charged  ex- 
cessive and  unfair  rates  on  shlpmenta  to 
Great  Lakes  ports  as  contrasted  to  rates  for 
shipments  to  more  distant  coastaJ  porta.  As 
noted  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "it  costs 
nine  times  as  much  per  mile  ...  to  ship 
steel  silos  by  train  from  Kankakee.  Dllnots.  to 
Chicago  than  from  Kanlcakee,  tlllnola  to  New 
York."  Another  example  Is  the  proposed  rates 
which  have  been  fUed  with  government  agen- 
cies for  shipment  of  eoybeans  and  meal  from 
central  Illinois  to  New  Orleans — rates  which 
are  the  same  as  those  for  shipment  to  nearby 
Chicago. 

We  also  find  that  the  cargo  preference 
laws  operate  to  prevent  shipments  of  govern- 
ment cargo  through  lake  ports  because  there 
are  usually  no  American  Flag  Carriers  avail- 
able in  which  to  ship  such  cargo.  The  reaeoQ 
why  there  are  so  few  American  Flag  Carrlera 
on  the  Lakes  is  that  traditionally,  the  BAarl- 
tlme  Admlnlatratlon  has  not  made  tbe  bene- 
fits of  mariume  assistance  programs  avail- 
abie  lo  tbe  Great  Lakes. 

For  example,  the  maritime  construction 
subsidy  program  offers  some  $100  million  per 
year  in  Federal  assistance,  hut  not  a  dime 
haa  gone  to  the  construction  of  vessels  In  the 
Great  Lakes.  Similarly,  the  9300  million  a 
year  In  operating  subaldlea  have  gone  almost 
exclusively  to  the  three  coasts  enumerated 
In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The 
Great  Lakes  sea  coast  Is  conspicuous  only  by 
\ti  absence. 

Only  three  American  Flag  Carrlera  have 
received  operating  stibsldles  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  these  supported 
leas  than  a  doten  voyages  out  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1969. 

By  comparison,  vessels  registered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  made  33  voyages  into  the  Lakes 
In  1909 

The  total  subsidy  for  the  three  American 
Flag  Carriers  in  the  last  four  years  has  been 
approximately  911  mlllloD.  In  contrast,  the 
operating  subsidy  to  a  single  U.S.  vessel, 
namely  the  S8.  Unlt«d  States,  was  911  mil- 
lion in  the  last  year  alone. 

In  1969,  11  of  the  17  trips  made  by  U.S. 
Flag  vessels  were  In  connection  with  a  tem- 
porary Department  of  Defense  test  to  assess 
the  cost  advantages  of  shipping  defense 
cargo  directly  through  lAke  ports.  Even  this 


test,  however,  reflects  tbe  government -sanc- 
tioned discrimination  against  the  Seaway 
which  has  plagued  development  of  the  area 
and  its  transportation  system. 

Since  these  Defense-chartered  veasela  were 
only  able  lo  c^rry  Defense  cargj  back  from 
their  European  destinations,  they  frequently 
returned  with  uneconomic  loads.  As  a  result, 
this  test  could  not  fairly  show  the  inherent 
coat  advantages  of  shipment  through  tbe 
lakes. 

All  of  these  factors  have  operated  to  limit 
the  number  of  voyages  out  of  the  lakes, 
making  It  difficult  for  shippers  to  rely  on 
timely  deliverly  through  lake  ports.  Thus,  tbe 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
Seaway  transporutlon  system  Is  as  complex 
aa  the  Interrelated  causes.  But  a  start  bos  to 
be  made,  and  the  work  of  this  Subcommittee 
should  mark  that  Important  beginning. 

I  hope  this  Subcommittee  will  help  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  greatly  extending 
the  navigation  season  on  the  lakes  and  sug- 
gest steps  which  can  be  token  during  this 
•ession  of  this  Congress  to  begin  the  process. 
Every  year,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  on  navigation  improvements  on 
toll  free  waterways  throughout  tbe  United 
States-  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  spend  a  small 
portion  of  these  waterways  improvement 
f'jnds  on  tbe  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
system. 

A  feasibility  study,  recently  concluded  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  revealed  that  it 
should  be  entirely  practical  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  and  entirely  reasonable  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  to  greatly  extend 
the  shipping  season.  Including  a  30  year 
amortisation  schedule  for  capital  invest- 
ment, tbe  total  cost  per  year  for  extending 
tbe  shipping  season  to  a  12  month  basis  has 
been  estimated  to  be  only  927  million. 

I  also  hope  that  thu  Subcommittee  will 
begin  to  explore  and  expose  the  grossly  dis- 
criminatory overland  transportation  rates  to 
lake  ports.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  government— 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission — 
should  have  sanctioned  such  rates  in  appar- 
ent contravention  of  statutory  policy  against 
discriminatory  rates.  Unfortunately,  the  lake 
porta  have  only  recently  begun  to  protest 
these  unfair  rates.  But  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  show  that  It  supports  their 
cause  and  will  not  condone  the  continuation 
of  such  untolr  policy  and  practice  by  one  of 
Its  regulatory  arms. 

It  Is  also  time  to  bring  to  a  stop  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  lake  ports  under  the 
maritime  subsidy  programs.  We  must  elimi- 
nate any  imperfections  In  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  and  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
Great  Lakes  ports  are  fully  eligible  for  all  the 
benefits  under  that  program.  But  we  must 
do  more. 

I  was  amaxed  to  note  that  the  recent  pro- 
pouii  of  the  Administration  for  a  lO  year 
maritime  program  made  no  reference  to  the 
Great  Lakes  trade.  The  Manilrae  Administra- 
tion has  shown  something  less  than  enthu- 
siasm for  the  development  of  Great  Lakes 
trade.  In  order  that  It  does  not  continue  Its 
well  established  practice  of  overlooking  Great 
Lake3  commerce,  I  believe  It  e-wentlal  that 
we  amend  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Administration  to  be  very  specific  about  our 
objectives.  We  must  not  only  permit  Federal 
assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes  maritime  trade; 
but  we  must  require  It. 

I  would  also  hope  that  this  Committee 
could  be  helpful  in  persuading  the  Defense 
Department  to  extend  the  so-called  test  for 
studying  the  possible  economies  of  shipping 
defense  cargo  through  lake  ports.  The  test 
conducted  so  far  was  like  sending  a  con- 
testant Into  the  fray  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  hU  iMCk.  Surely.  M  we  are  going  to 
have  a  test  of  the  economics  of  shipment  to 
European  ports,  we  can  devise  one  where  a 
ship  will  have  a  full  cargo  on  both  legs  of 
Its  Journey. 
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Finally.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  financial  structure  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
I  was  proud  to  introduce  S.  3137  with  tbe 
CO -sponsorship  of  14  Senators  from  both 
parties  from  all  of  the  States  in  the  upper 
raid -west. 

This  bill  should  not  t>e  regarded  merely 
as  a  regional  measure  The  Seaway  has 
eleorly  benefited  the  entire  nation.  The 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway  System 
permits  extremely  economical  water  trans- 
port serving  one  of  the  world's  richest  agri- 
cultural regions  and  leading  industrial  com- 
plexes. ^  , 

In  the  year  before  the  Seaway  opened  less 
than  12  million  tons  of  cargo  moved  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  Jumped  to  over  30 
million  tons  In  1959  and  continued  to  grow 
to  almost  50  million  tons  in  1968.  Unfor- 
tunately, traffic  decUned  lost  year  to  about 
41  million  tons,  due  in  large  part  to  extended 
labor  disputes  at  Iron  ore  mines  and  docks. 
Much  of  this  growth  In  volume  represenu 
an  increase  in  the  United  States'  share  of 
world  trade.  I  hope  the  Committee  wUl  be 
able  lo  develop  data  to  document  this 
growth.  Overseas  tonnage  was  a  mere  300  to 
600  thousand  tons  before  the  Seaway  opened. 
In  the  first  year,  this  Jumped  to  almost  6 
million  tons  and  continued  to  grow  to  al- 
most 15  mUUon  tons  by  1967. 

There  are  only  five  countries  competing 
In  the  world  wheat  market.  The  Seaway  has 
helped  to  secure  a  significant  portion  of  that 
market  for  US.  farmers.  It  has  provided  an 
excellent  low-cost  route  lor  exporting  sur- 
plus agricultural  production. 

And  so  It  is  for  other  VS.  exporu  of  com- 
modttles  and  industrial  producu,  such  as 
automobiles,  locomotives,  gasoline  engines, 
farm  equipment,  turbines,  earth  moving 
equipment  and  heavy  machinery.  Manufac- 
turers and  processors  have  also  found  that 
the  Seaway  provides  efficient  and  economi- 
cal access  to  raw  materials  from  Canada  and 
abroad.  Here  too,  the  benefits  of  increased 
VS.  production  ore  ahared  by  the  entire 
nation. 

According  to  a  study  by  tbe  Maritime 
Administration,  tbe  additional  income  to 
the  Great  Lakes  area  in  a  single  year,  as  a 
result  of  tbe  waterbome  cwnmerce,  la  esti- 
mated at  9300  million.  This  representa  a  re- 
turn 0^  more  than  200  *:i  per  year  on  the 
total  U.S.  inveatment  In  the  Seaway.  Two 
years  ago.  while  slnUlor  leglaUtlon  was  pend- 
ing, we  were  successful  In  securing  a  four- 
year  moratorium  on  toll  increases  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Two  years  have  passed 
without  the  action  which  Is  neceaaary  to 
prevent  new  proposals  for  toll  increases. 

It  la  abundantly  clear  that  the  financial 
projections  underlying  the  original  Seaway 
Act  are  unsound.  The  time  to  put  the  Sea- 
way on  a  solid  financial  footing  Is  now.  The 
US.  will  soon  have  to  agree  with  Its 
Canadian  partner  on  new  toll  rates  to  be 
effective  in  1971.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
prompt  action  on  this  bill  la  easentlal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  act  of  1964  re- 
quires that  the  Corporation  pay.  out  of  toll 
revenues,  the  entire  cost  of  conatructlon  by 
the  year  2009.  In  addition,  toll  revenues 
must  cover  fully  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance, 

Thia  self-sustaining  requirement  Is  unique 
for  waterways  in  the  United  states.  The 
Federal  Government  haa  developed  and 
maintained  waterways  and  porta  through- 
out the  United  States  entirely  out  of  gen- 


eral revenues. 

For  example,  the  US.  haa  spent  over  956 
million  for  the  development  of  the  Gulf  In- 
tercoastal  Waterway  and  on  additional  »50 
million  for  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
same  region  has  been  benefited  by  on  expen- 
diture of  $63  million  for  the  76-mlle  MlasU- 
slppl  RUer-Gulf  Outlet  and  close  to  911  mil- 
lion has  already  been  spent  on  operation  and 
maintenance.    The    SO-mUe    Houston    Ship 


Channel  has  cost  the  taxpayers  almost  933 
million  and  more  than  937  million  has  been 
paid  for  operation  and  maintenance.  The  96 
mile  Delaware  River  Channel  to  Philadelphia 
was  developed  at  a  public  cost  of  9130  mll- 
Uon— which  Is  greater  than  the  U-S.  invest- 
ment In  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Moreover. 
9140  million  from  general  revenues  bos  gone 
into  operation  and  maintenance  of  that 
Channel. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  invesUng 
more  than  91  billion  in  the  Arkansas  River 
project. 

No  user  charges  whatsoever  have  been 
levied  In  the  case  of  any  of  these  facilities. 
For  this  reason,  there  la  growing  recognition 
that  the  financial  framework  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  la  unfair  and  unreasonable  and 
discriminates  against  the  Nation's  "fourth 
seacooat." 

This  discrimination  in  financing  an  es- 
sential link  in  this  2342  mile  waterway  Into 
the  the  mld-contlnent  is  dramatized  by  con- 
trasting the  Federal  transportation  aid  given 
to  other  regions,  such  as  Appalachla.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  9470  million  In  develop- 
ing roads  to  serve  Appalachla.  And  mticb 
more  remains  to  be  spent  there. 

I  do  not  begrudge  those  expenditures  for 
Appalachla.  and  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow 
Senators  from  the  Great  Lakes  area  do  not 
either.  But  we  are  compelled  to  wonder  why 
this  unequal  treatment  lor  the  Seaway.  I, 
for  one,  am  determined  to  obtain  fairer 
treatment  for  Minnesota  and  her  sister  states 
In  the  Great  l^ke&  region. 

Perhaps,  when  the  Congress  autborleed 
this  historic  project,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Seaway  could,  indeed,  bear 
the  unprecedented  financial  burden  which 
was  placed  u  pon  1 1 .  But  this  belief  has 
proved  unfounded.  Since  the  Seaway  waa 
opened  In  19S9.  it  has  not  been  able  to  make 
any  significant  payments  toward  reduction  of 
the  bonded  debt.  Although  it  has  made  sub- 
stantial interest  paymenU  to  the  Treasury. 
It  has  fallen  in  arrears  916.7  mlUlon  In  In- 
terest chargeE. 

Thus,  the  original  capital  ooat  of  9124  mil- 
lion, plua  96.7  million  In  Interest  during  the 
construction  period,  and  99  million  for  lock 
rehabilitation  has  grown  to  a  total  of  91SA.9 
million.  Baaed  on  present  traffic  projectlona 
and  current  toll  revenues,  the  debt  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  will  not  t>e 
eliminated  by  the  year  3009.  In  fact.  It  will 
grow  to  some  9800  million  If  corrective  ac- 
tion 18  not  taken. 

Raising  toll  revenues  la  not  the  solution. 
Those  who  propose  thia  easy  remedy  may  be 
unaware  of  what  the  toll  rates  are.  Perhaps, 
when  they  think  of  tolls,  they  have  In  mind 
the  91.76  for  an  automobile  to  drive  tbe 
length  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  Or  per- 
haps they  think  of  the  95.00  a  truck  might 
pay.  How  many  realize  that,  for  example,  a 
ship  ramed  'Andwel.'*  carrying  32.636  tons 
of  iron  and  steel,  paid  a  toll  of  931.335.38  on 
October  12.  1969  to  use  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way? 

The  existence  of  competitive  modes  of 
transportation  which  were  once,  themselves, 
heavily  subsidized,  would  draw  off  the  neces- 
sary traffic  If  the  tolls  were  significantly 
raised.  But  the  existence  of  the  Seaway  has 
alreadv  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  keep- 
ing the  rates  on  other  transportation  down. 

A  "principle  '  was  put  forth  In  1964  that 
transportation  facilities  should  l>e  self  sup- 
porting. AS  I  have  noted,  in  the  15  years 
since  then,  no  other  waterways  have  been 
built  or  operated  In  accordance  with  this 
principle  Air  transport  Is  also  subsidised  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Should  the  Seaway 
be  forced  Into  "bankruptcy"  in  the  interest 
of  esUbllshlng  this  elusive  principle? 

Under  existing  law,  the  current  break- 
even point  would  be  some  66  to  58  million 
tons  of  fleftw»y  troflSc  annuaUy.  In  coatroat, 
only  41  minion  tons  wet*  handled  In  I960. 


Thus.  It  can  be  seen  that  Intensive  trofflc- 
buUdlng  efforts  would  still  fall  far  short  of 
making  the  Seaway  self-supporting  under 
present  statutory  provisions.  But.  clearly,  we 
should  do  our  Iwet  to  build  traffic.  Last  year, 
however,  the  House  of  Representatives  denied 
the  Seaway  Corporation  930.000  for  a  traffic 
development  study.  I  regret  that  the  Senate 
did  not  see  fit  to  restore  that  small  sum. 

Based  on  existing  proctice  with  respect  to 
all  other  Federally  assisted  waterways  and 
porta,  it  would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  pro- 
pose that  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Seaway 
be  written  off  and  that  operating  and  main* 
tenance  costs,  henceforth,  be  paid  out  of 
general  revenues. 

We  still  hear  proposals  for  Initiating  water- 
ways "user  charges"  on  other  Federally-as- 
alated  waterways  Perbaps  we  ahould  propoee 
that  toll  charges  on  the  Seaway  be  abandoned 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  adopu  auch 
charges. 

We  have  not  mode  that  prcqwaal.  however. 
S.  3137  merely  proposes  to  relieve  the  Seaway 
of  the  crushing  burden  of  debt  service.  It 
could  then  pay  lU  fair  share  by  fully  cover- 
ing Its  operating  and  maintenance  coats  and 
maintain  reasonable  toll  levels. 

Tbe  bill  would  cancel  the  existing  debt 
of  tbe  Seaway  to  the  Treasury.  It  would, 
however,  require  the  Seaway  to  pay  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs,  and  payments  in 
Ueu  of  taxes,  out  of  toll  revenues.  Any  money 
remaining  would  be  returned  to  the  TYeaaury. 
The  Corporation  has  already  returned  more 
than  936  million  to  the  Treasury  In  the  form 
of  interest  on  the  original  bonded  debt.  Until 
such  time  aa  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
Canada  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  tolls, 
the  Seaway  would  have  a  "surplus"  after  pay- 
ing operating  and  maintenance  costs,  Uixler 
our  bin.  and  in  light  of  extattng  Canadian 
law  and  international  agreement,  this  "sur- 
plus" would  result  in  payments  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  approximately  the  current  rate  of  M 
to  95  million  per  year. 

How^ever,  It  Is  our  hope  that  this  hill  wlU 
lead  to  significant  toll  reductions.  Based  on 
present  traffic  volxime,  and  assuming  Cana- 
dian agreement,  a  toll  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately S  would  l>e  possible. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  the 
United  States  to  pay  out  of  general  revenues 
the  approximately  95  H  million  annual  in- 
terest cost  on  the  U-S.  Investment  in  the 
Seaway.  This  seems  very  small  In  relation 
to  the  bllUona  of  dollars  In  Federal  revenues 
which  have  been  paid  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  other  waterways.  Consider- 
ing the  extensive  public  interest  and  na- 
tional defense  value  of  the  Seaway.  It  la 
clearly  appropriate  to  have  general  revenues 
assume  this  modest  cost, 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  the  U-S.  Congress 
to  require  that  Seaway  tolls  t>e  substantially 
reduced  and  eventually  eliminated.  But  we 
own  only  two  of  the  seven  locks.  And  our  ac- 
tion must  be  coordinated  with  Canada's,  Ac- 
cordingly. I  will  merely  state  at  this  time  the 
objective  of  tbe  sponsors  that  everything 
possible  be  done  by  the  U-S  to  prevent  any 
toll  Increase  and  to  move  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible toward  reduction  In  tolls. 

I  suggest  that.  In  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Committee  explore  vorlous  possibilities  for 
reducing  or  eliminating  toll  charges  on  tbe 
Seaway.  If  a  formula  could  be  devised  to  as- 
sure such  reductions.  I  would  .'Ike  to  see  It 
Incorporated  In  the  bill.  If  not,  I  would  hope 
the  Committee  would  expreaa  Its  Intent  at>out 
toU  rates  In  its  report  on  the  bill. 

Perhaps  enactment  of  the  bill  will  encour- 
age our  Canadian  partner  to  consider  changes 
in  the  financial  structure  of  lU  Seaway  Au- 
thority. If  Canada  adopted  similar  legisla- 
tion, then  surely  there  could  be  significant 
toll  reductlona. 

If  action  along  the  lines  of  this  bill  Is 
not  taken,  the  Seaway  wU;  be  forced  to  con- 
sider toll  increosea  in  the  order  of  25  to  50 
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perreas    m    ih?    near   future.    TbAt    would 
ele.iriy  be  uli-iscrju>. 

1  believe  thac  the  OAtlcDtil  benefits  ol- 
roAdy  teall/.j:l  from  the  com-trMctlon  of  the 
St.  Ljiwrcnre  Sesway  art?  clear.  1:  has  been  es- 
tlm:it?d  that  Seuwuy  traAc  could  be  doubled 
over  the  nu.M  20  vertrs.  wltit  vastly  lucre  .s«d 
coDtribucln:ia  %:>  t^B  bectirtty  ai-.d  well-being 
o:  .^nieru-a.  I  Uope  'Ji.v:  the  bill  wu:  be  eu- 
Ac.ed  epeedlly  so  that  It  «lll  be  unuece&enry 
for  the  US.  to  .igree  Co  au  liic.*-ea£t<  In  to:ls. 
which  would  eeriotifily  je.^pardlze  the-  Sea« 
way's  poteut'dl.  I  al-'o  hope  the  other  slepa 
which  are  itecet»4ry  to  cx.cnU  the  iiavl;;atlon 
•*jv;on.  ell.Tilaa;e  (llserl:nir..nory  ::i-ac:lco». 
an'J  it^l&t  tireat  L^kes  shippaig  will  be  taken 
pr^iaptly. 

Hr.  SCOTT.  I  repr'-ent  the  port?  of 
PliUadelpMa  ani  r.r.e.  I  zm  comincert 
this  is  perrccUy  fair  to  Atlantic  scaboord 
p.iTt-  .Ti  thrt  !t  v-r"  no  further  tliRn  to 
relieve  tiit-  mav-ny  oi  certain  unnnid  in- 
terr.3t  ofcii'-Hiioa*.  I  tWnlc  it  Is  fair  and 
it  do^^  nrt  hii:n  my  horie  ivtit  or  Phil- 
adc!pl>i'' 

Mr  vnf'  lAMS  of  Delatntre.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  t^?  Senator  yield? 

Mv.SCOTT.Iyir'd. 

:.:r.  wnxiAMo  of  De'.av.are  I  have 
hc3id  Ihi-s  de.-erit)ed  as  n  modest  amend- 
ment. How  model  is  it"  H"w  niucii  is 
the  principal  and  f>  u'ipm  dn  they  ave 
it?  Hpw  much  i";  nccriiri-i  that  U  not 
paid?         

M:-.  GFTFPn>f  Mr.  P-c-idftit.  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  thet  I  ir.av  rt-sicnd. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  csncel  ac- 
crued in'.crert  o!  S?2.4  million. 

M  ■.  WILLIAMS  of  Delatnare.  To  tchom 
is  thn towed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIK.  It  ii  otved,  of  course,  to 
the  United  States.  v.Tieii  the  lejlila- 
tlt>n  authorizing  development  of  the  St. 
Latcrenee  Seaway  was  passed,  it  was 
passed  with  the  requirement  that  tiie 
tavK  In-.c :i'  fce  paid  bocic  with  interest. 
It  va^  pa.Nsed  with  certain  estimates 
about  hpv  much  traflic  there  would  be  on 
the  seaway  and  what  tolls  would  be. 
There  15  no  question  that  the  trafHc  has 
nnt  conic  up  to  the  estimates,  and  there 
U.  a  statutory  obligation  tliat  the  tolls 
provide  the  seaway  corporal  ion  with  rev- 
enues sufBcient  to  pay  off  it's  debt  by 
the  year  2000. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  tolls  must 
be  raised  becaate  they  have  not  covered 
bcth  principal  and  interest.  This  is  coun- 
terproductive since  it  will  further  re- 
duce t.RlP.c  on  the  seaway.  In  pievious 
years  Senators  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  on  both  sides  of  the  aifle  have  been 
pu5.hlni  f  ir  a  fortrivene.<:s  of  principal 
and  intereft.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
others  have  tried  to  do  t^iis  because  we 
believe  the  seaway  ha.-,  .^.uffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unfair  burden  placed  on  It.  It 
is  the  only  United  States  waterway  hav- 
ing some  t>-pe  of  Uier  charge. 

We  have  pa&^d  legislation  authoriTitng 
development  of  waterways  and  hartnrs  a." 
ttel!  ai  auth.orlzinR  construction  of  lock-, 
in  other  part.5  of  the  United  Strite.=  with- 
out requiring  anything  to  be  paid  back. 
This  amrndmont  is  a  compromise. 

This  administration  agreed  only  to  for- 
give the  interest.  We  v.ill  .still  have  to  pay 
back  the  principal,  but  the  necessity  for 
raising  tolls  will  be  eliminated. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand. I  supported  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway.  That  is  an  obligation  that  is 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Govemment.  Is  that 
vipht?       

M.-.  GRIFFIN.  Tlic  Se.iator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Aie  any 
of  tho;e  moneys  owed  to  the  Canadian 
Give.iimenl  ? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

>Jr.  WILI.L'iMS  of  De'H  v.".te.  Will  It 
oontlnus  to  te  paid  on  ctiicr  ob'.ig.Ulons 
of  the  Saint  Lat.icnce  Seaway,  or  u  tlii-s 
the  oiilv  oblitrauon?  I  ani  tomi!  to  de- 
termine what  we  are  xorgiviiig. 

Mr.  GBIPFIN  No. 

Mr.  V-TLLr-AMa  of  Delaware.  The  Saint 
Lr.'.v^enco  teavey  dees  not  o".c  anyone 
except  what  tV.cv  fue  to  the  VS.  Oovem- 
meiit;  is  that  lig'.n? 

Mi-.  GRIFFIN.  Ti'.e  Senator  i."  correct. 

The  PREaiDING  OFFICER.  The  quco- 
tlon  is  ru  a^reeinu  to  the  ameiidment  of 
the  Senator  fr:m  Penn-vlvanca  iMr. 
Scott).  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nri-^  have  been  ordered,  and  the  c'.crk 
will  cUl  the  rcn. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BVlvD  of  Wen  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fiu.n  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cahnoni.  the  Senator  from  MLs- 
sourl  (Mr.  E»CLSTON).  the  Senator  IrrT. 
Mibsisilppi  'Mr.  E.^s■rLA^•D>.  the  Senator 
from  .Arkaus.-is  <Mr.  Pclbhictiti  the  Sen- 
ator from  .■'lataniB  iMr.  Gr-'.vsxi.  the 
Senator  from  V/ashington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son', th'!  Senator  lum  WoMiiiiilon 
I  Mr.  ;»I.iGKt!.iON  I .  the  Senator  from  :vr*n- 
ntsota  iMr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCMtiANi.  the 
..'■nator  from  Wycminr;  (Mr.  McGee*. 
the  Se.iator  f:cm  New  Me.vico  (Mr. 
MfifcTOY'.'.  the  ScnEtDf  from  Utah  'Mr. 
^l:oSo^  the  Se.iator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MosKxs),  the  Ser.at.jr  from  !.5i:sif-:iipl 
'Mr.  6tsk;.is).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  T-. niKcs".  the  Senator  from 
re.\as  (Mr.  Yr.BO.ionoii).  the  .Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Katutrtv, 
the  Senatr  from  Comiecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorF).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  R-ssELLi .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  f  urtlier  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jackson),  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
So-nitor  :rcm  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
To:.->.  the  Stnitjrs  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
F'-.-sLN  and  Mr.  Goi.DVi'.«En i .  the  i:en- 
atjr  from  Hawaii  iMr.  FoNr.i.  tlie  S«n- 
ator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  GooarLi  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordat:).  the 
St;nator  from  California  (Mr.  McreriYi. 
tlie  Senat.or  from  ni:nois(  Mr.  Smith). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
EK) .  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  I'roni  Euutli  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuHDT)  la  abticnt  because  of  illness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Soutli  Carolina  'Mr. 
TmjRMoND)  is  absent  on  otSctal  busi- 
ness. 

If  pre.'cnt  and  votinr;.  the  Senator  from 
Nev/  York  (Mr.  Goodfi.i),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mijndt).  the 
Senator  fro.-n  niiuois  (;«fr.  S.miti!),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
TniTRVoNi)  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote  ''yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56. 
nays  14.  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  for  thoee 
of  us  who  have  served  on  t'.is  Merchant 
r.Inrir.?  Subcommittee  or  who  are  in  the 
least  fr.roillar  with  marine  affairs,  today 
is  an  occn  sion  oi  special  significance  not 
unit!  e  the  lau;j:i.ln-  of  a  ship.  In  this 
case.  1  a.i  in  i-vlul  iliat  the  csmprehen- 
jtve  lerisla:i'>n  before  ui!  will  1  .id  to  the 
I'unchuiK  ti  a  whole  new  era  in  our 
nierc!.-nt  mri'  ne  history. 

There  is  no  rue  t ion  abjut  the  ur- 
gency of  solving  the  problems  of  our 
merchaut  marine.  The  age  a.^.d  condi- 
tion of  our  fleet  lias  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  tlii.s  country  Is  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  other  nations  to  carry 
Its  seabcrne  commerce.  This  has  disturb- 
ing inipUcatlons  not  only  for  our  ability 
ro  deploy  and  support  our  military  forces 
abroad,  but  for  the  continued  vitality 
of  our  international  trade. 

For  the  most  part,  our  merchant  fleet 
is  made  up  of  worn  out  World  War  n 
■ihlp!!.  three-fourths  of  which  are  more 
than  20  years  old  and  slated  for  the 
sciap  pile  in  the  nctt  3  or  4  years.  Unless 
v.a  can  reverse  tlie  depressing  record  of 
hip  leplacement,  we  will  have  barely 
200  modem  ships  in  our  foreign  trade 
fleet  by  1932.  able  to  carry  less  than  3 
.oercent  of  U.S.  trade. 

This  projection  is  in  startling  ccntrast 
to  the  picture  immediately  following 
World  War  II  when  as  the  result  <il  a 
crash  wartime  shipbuilding  program, 
the  United  States  could  bo^st  tlie  largest 
merchant  marine  fleet  in  the  world,  with 
.^ome  3,600  veEsels.  Years  of  neglect  and 
a  basic  failure  to  tmderstand  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  our  role  as  a  major 
sea  power  has  led  to  cur  present  dismal 
status  among  the  seafaring  nations  of 
tlie  world. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  either  must 
expand  our  shipbuilding  prrgram  to  of- 
set  the  deficiencies  of  previoiL';  years,  or 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  position 


of  a  second-rate  seapower.  With  the 
United  Stales  standing  virtually  alone  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  American  people  accepting 
such  a  fate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  bcg.n  to  meet  this  problem. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  legis- 
lation .'(eek.'i  to  correct  a  major  inequity 
in  our  maritime  laws,  an  Inequity  bB.wd 
on  the  extension  of  tax-deferred  con- 
struction reserve  b!!neflt.i  for  the  Nation's 
oceangoniK  merchant  fleot,  und  a  prob- 
lem which  I  sought  t3  correct  with  lej;.- 
lation  last  year. 

By  makinq  available  these  1 1".  benefits 
to  u.Tsubsidired  as  well  "s  subsidteed 
companies.  I  rm  confident  that  we  are 
going  to  Induce  the  Inveitn'^n'  of  much 
larger  sums  of  private  capital  in  new 
merchant  ship  construction.  And.  of 
course,  if  we  can  bring  mire  private 
capital  into  this  sadly  lansuishim:  indus- 
try, we  will  dir.iinish  by  t'la-,  much  the 
demands  for  msre  Givernment — which 
Is  to  say  taxpayer.i'— "I'.oney. 

So  I  iiove  tliat  ihi;.  bill  is  t'ls  beginning 
of  a  new  true  course.  It  reflects  the  di- 
reclion  taken  by  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress for  a  Ion:  time.  That  direction  is 
toward  fair  nn  -  equitable  treatment  for 
all  sections  oi  the  shipping  industry  in- 
volved in  icttrnational  trade,  and  the 
attraction  of  more  private  capital  to  ac- 
complish the  enormous  task  ahead  of  us. 
The  diKtimtuished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Senator  Maor-- 
SON.  the  able  chairman  of  the  sub."om- 
mittee.  .Senator  Lose,  and  the  ranking 
minority  committee  member.  Senator 
Cotton,  are  to  he  commended  not  only 
for  introducing  this  bill  but  for  their 
efforts  over  the  years  to  give  this  country 
the  kind  of  broad  program  it  needs  to 
revitalize  our  merchant  marine 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  finally  em- 
barked on  a  committed  course  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  move  full  speed 
ahead  by  passing  this  long-awaited  bill. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  after  many 
years  of  study  end  analysis,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  brings  to  the  Senate 
floor  H.K.  15424.  which  provides  for  the 
long-ne;ded  revitalization  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  We  regret  that  our 
late  colleague.  Senator  Barllett.  who 
toiled  at  this  task  so  long  and  so  falth- 
fuliy.  is  not  with  us  to  see  his  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  others  too  many  to  name 
reach  fruition. 

Particularly  satisfying  to  those  of  us 
from  the  Gre:!t  Lakes  area  is  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  retained  the 
amendments  to  the  administration's  ini- 
tial bin  added  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchint  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
These  amendments  recoimize  and  pro- 
vide long-needed  assistance  to  the  ."strug- 
gling Great  Lakes  fleet  and  the  rapidly 
growint  r.r'?tt  L-ikc.i  t'lreign  commerce. 
For  the  first  Ume  in  history,  lake  car- 
riers will  be  entitled  to  receive  Federal 
a.'alsiance  on  the  same  terms  that  other 
segments  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  have  enloyed  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  in  1936.  This 
assistance  is  long  overdue,  and  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  hard-pre.5sed  lake  carrier 
fleet  can  be  revitalized  and  modernized 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
us  today. 


This  bill  also  formally  recnm'Jei  what 
we  have  known  to  be  true  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  L.w.tnee  Seeway  in  1959; 
namely,  that  the  Groat  Lnkos-St.  Law- 
rpnce  Seaway  .ly-fm  Is  a  vital  r.nd  ncces- 
sr.n-  avenue  of  '  .eign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  f'  c  ion  23  of  the  bill  de- 
clares this  to  b?  H  fact,  and  in  essence. 
colls  upon  the  P;>dc:rnl  Govcmnunt  to  in- 
fure  that  Aro-.ican-flag  shirs  equitably 
spi-.e  the  Grent  Lakes  ove-seas  trades. 
We  fu'ly  cspect  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
m'-luation  -.i'!  h^ed  the  intent  of  the 
CnnrT-'.'  and  iirtitute  a  program  to  pro- 
v.ti:'  adsquate  .(^rr.crican-flag  service  on 
sU  O.  -at  Lakes  tmde  routes  as  expressed 
in  fn-  passBf!  of  this  legislation  and  as 
earlier  cxorctsed  by  a  special  suteam- 
i.iitt-c  of  the  Scaats  Commerce  Commit- 
tee ;n  1965. 

nui-lna  our  study  of  this  bill,  the  com- 
niitt(^e  con3id?ied  an  amendment  to  the 
Mllitrry  Cargo  Preference  .^ct  of  1904, 
10  U.s'c.  2631,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  President  to  cuthorize  the 
Depa-vtratnt  of  Defense  to  ship  iiiiUUry 
Buptilics  via  the  lowest  cost  routing  and 
use  forelcn-flag  vssels  when  there  were 
no  American-flag  ships  Fervln?  the  low- 
,i5t  cost  trade  route.  The  primary  aim 
01  the  pmer.timent  was  to  prevent  the 
divcrrion  of  millions  of  tons  of  military 
cr,rgo  away  t.om  the  lower  cost  trade 
routes  and  po.ts.  rnd  to  offer  sufllclent 
incentive  for  American-flag  ship  owners 
to  provide  vitally  needed  American-flag 
ssrv'fc  to  G;cot  Lakes  porta  and  otSirr 
ports  that  are  presently  denied  such 
se.Tlces.  Because  same  of  the  members 
were  convinced  thrt  such  an  nmend- 
mcnt,  not  fu'.lv  co'videred  by  either  the 
Senate  or  House  committees,  might 
]eopardL-.e  flnal  passave  of  H.P..  15424. 
the  amendmf-nt  w^.s  nit  nceoptsd  by 
your  committee. 

Our  consit!^ratl^n  of  the  omcndment. 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  strict  en- 
plication  of  the  scve.-.-.l  car;o  preference 
law.^  serves  to  restrict  tlie  primary  peal 
of  exnnr.dlng  th3  American  merchant 
marine  because  those  laws  remove  any 
inccnt  ve  to  expand  available  American- 
flag  shioping  services  beyond  a  fev.- 
major  port  areas  where  such  sarvtces 
tend  to  concentrate  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing government  Impelled  cargoes  re- 
served to  American-flag  ships.  Th's  eon- 
centraf.on  leaves  port  areas  li';.-o  the 
Great  Lakes  and  New  England  substan- 
tiaUv  devoid  of  American-flag  service  and 
dcvs  not  in  the  long  run  promote  or 
fa.=ler  a  citiien-owned  merchant  marine 
capable  of  carrying  a  substantial  portion 
of  all  A.-.ierican  foreign  commerce. 

I  Eunport  the  ena;itment  of  H.R.  15424 
and  urge  Its  early  implementation  In  all 
of  its  aspects  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. I  also  urge  that  the  Maritime 
Admini5tr8tion  take  immetllatc  steps  to 
formulate  a  program  that  will  insure 
that  American-flag  ships  equitably  serve 
all  major  U.S.  trade  routes  with  special 
emphasis  on  thore  port  areas  which  are 
presently  denied  American-flag  service. 
Our  amentiment  would  have  provided 
the  flrst  step  in  thLs  direction,  and  we 
will  closely  observe  what  steps  the  Mari- 
time Administrator  takes  to  see  that  the 
merchant  marine  truly  grows  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  entire  Nation. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  urge  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  bill.  US..  13424.  This  blU 
will  serve  to  provide  the  vehicle  for  the 
new  maritime  program  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  October  3,  1669  and.  more 
importautly.  cliart  the  course  for  the  re- 
vitalizatiiin  of  Uie  American  maritime 
industry  for  which  many  of  us  have 
labored  so  arduously  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  President.  HJl.  15424  is  an  omni- 
bus bill  which  principally  serves  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
so  as  to  bring  its  provisions  in  conso- 
nance witli  the  maritime  needs-  of  our 
Nation  for  the  1970s  and  lOSO's.  In  so 
doing,  it  incorporates  several  prior  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  improve  the 
adinini.stration  of  our  Nation's  maritime 
program  and  to  improve  the  competitive 
posture  v.ilh  respect  to  both  shipbolld- 
in?  and  shio  tperations.  In  a  word,  it  Is 
the  leji:lative  blueprint  for  the  Presi- 
dents proposed  10-year  ir.aritime  pro- 
gram. 

Referrini  to  the  President's  message 
on  this  new  mBritime  program.  I  invite 
particular  attention  to  the  following 
siatemenU  contained  therein  concern- 
ing l!ie  EiiipbuiJding  industry: 

a  v.'e  «h=u:d  make  It  possible  tor  industry 
to  bcild  more  >-hips  over  the  next  ten  years, 
moving  from  the  preaent  subrldy  levc.  « 
BlV'Ut  ten  ships  a  year  to  a  new  level  of 
Ihlrtv  /hlns  a  year. 

2  V,>  ihould  reduce  the  percentage  of 
totals  costs  which  are  subaldlMd. 

These  goals  will  be  aided  In  their  ac- 
comniislureat  by  the  use  of  a  m'^Uyear 
orocurement  system  now  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  Government  programs. 

In  connectlcn  with  the  ship  operations, 
HR  15"'4  would  oropose  to  continue 
ooprat:n--dit?ercr.t*al  s'lbsidies  for  only 
a'ljnlted'nuniber  of  sreciflc  items.  It  also 
would  Ue  tlie  principal  cost  item  of  wages 
to  an  index-type  system.  As  President 
N:xon  observed  In  his  message: 

A  policy  which  tlei  sub5ldle.s  to  this  a«ge 
index  will  reduce  subsidy  oo.!ta  and  pro- 
rtd-  an  Incentive  for  further  effidendea. 

Tiius  tlie  bill  represents  a  positive  and 
an  aflirrnative  step  forward  to  meetiiig 
oar  national  sealif  t  requirements.  It  also 
is  siynifloant  that,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

Tae  expansion  of  American  merchant  ship- 
building which  this  progrim  makes  possible 
wUl  provide  utany  new  eaiployment  opp^r- 
tuultles. 

But  perhaps  of  greatest  Importance  is 
tha'  this  legislative  proposal  bears  the 
general  endorsement  and  support  of  all 
Interested  parties— the  President  and  his 
adnunlstration.  the  Congress,  and  by  and 
large  the  maritime  industry. 

In  conclusloa  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  perhaps  best  summed  up  the 
thrust  of  this  legislaUon  in  the  following 
manner: 

It  u  my  hope  and  expectation  that  thtt 
program  will  introduoe  a  new  era  in  the 
marltune  history  of  America,  an  era  In  which 
our  shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  Indus- 
trlej  take  their  place  once  again  among  the 
vigorous,  competitive  Induatrlea  oS  this  na- 
tion. 

I.  therefore,  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support    the    passage    of    HJl.    15424, 
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We  must  ftvsut'  tiiiil  tlu  US  Gov - 
emment  canio  is  shipped,  where  It  a 
tcortomipfti  viflthra!Tflt  UJlce>-Si  U*- 
imrr  »y»lrm 

Wr  mu*t  \uui«u*l^   tiui«u«    Ihr  initial 

(^l«>ri      \o     p«lrn<tlf>M      '(>'-     na«UiitlMit 

W*-  m«i*t  v^  ui  M  ttiai   tt>r  k«hr  |«iiU 

,mMMl    that    l»w»   ••!'    l'«i'dlr   tlir   Ul«#»t 
%tM\m  ahU-h  ran  ua»  Htr  >#«••« 

Hijl  th*^  lifUH^Vrm*'*!"  drt*IMl  '"I  tt*' 

In  itw  ^wra;^  mhirl'   U  n-'t   «it«(Milr<1  t'* 

I  uiie  my  collrAfir*  lo  <to  »l".pl» 
tu»(KY  to  111*  Qrval  Iftkn  by  actlikg  now 
to  nirvtnl  *ny  incrrftw  m  lulU 

I  a«li  un«nimou«  comwnt  ilwi  mv  tr»- 
ttmony  on  ihU  U*u*  br  includrd  at  Ihl* 
iKnm  in  the  RicoiD 

There  belnp  no  obirction  the  testi- 
mony wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recuiio.  ai  follows 

»T*T<M1MT    it     S«W«TO«    W^l-Tia    P      MO«0»L« 

Mr  Chairman  I  am  dellfht*!  to  be  her* 
m  ih*  op«nlnt  of  your  heartngi  of  thii  Im- 
portant. n#w  Subcommittee 

I  think  th«  •aiiblUhment  of  thi«  Subcoro- 
mitte*  1«  a  very  Mffnincant  swp  in  eatab- 
luhinc  the  facu  concerning  boUi  ibe  prob- 
lems and  the  potential  of  the  Great  tAkea- 
3t  Lawrence  system— this  vltaJ  iranaport*- 
tion  art*ry  which  extends  2342  mile«  from 
the  ocean  into  the  heartland  of  America. 
When  the  facu  have  been  put  on  record.  I 
am  conftdcnt  that  your  Subcommittee  will 
be  able  to  lead  the  way  toward  unJcxrklng  the 
great  potenUal  of  thia  unique  tranaporUtlon 
system 

The  Amertcaji  mid-continent  Is  the  key- 
stone of  the  Nation's  production.  In  both 
agriculture  and  Industry,  the  mid-west  is  a 
leading  world  producer  It  out-producas  the 
six  common  Market  nations  uogether.  It  also 
out-produces  the  Soviet  Union 

Within  the  United  States,  the  nud-contl- 
nent  haa  become  the  largest  exporUng  re- 
gion of  the  United  States.  Indeed.  Chicago 
haa  become  the  leading  export  city  in  the 
na.tloa.  And  Detroit  Is  now  the  second  larg- 
est exporting  city  In  the  nation- 
Do  we  find  that  the«e  leading  export  cities 
are  "hipping  their  product*  out  ot  their  own 
part  facllliles?  No.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  exports 
are  being  shipped  by  expensive  overland 
routes  to  coastal  cities.  There,  they  must  be 
reloaded  on  ocean  going  vessels  to  sail  to 
ports  which,  in  many  cases,  are  no  closer  to 
the  U.S.  coastal  cltv  than  they  are  to  the  port 
of  origin  on  the  Great  Lakes.  For  example, 
the  dlsUnce  by  water  from  Baltimore  to  Liv- 
erpool Is  3.936  miles.  The  city  of  DeUolt  la  ac- 
tually closer  to  Uverpool  by  water.  It  meas- 
ures only  3.710  miles  II  we  add  the  604  mUes 
overland  from  Detroit  to  Baltimore  we  see 
that  route  through  the  coastal  port  is  840 
mUes  longer  than  that  through  the  Great 
Lakes-St.   Lawrence   system. 

Cost  analysis  of  shipments  through  the 
Lakes  and  from  coastal  ports  bears  out  the 
-savings  which  ahould  accrue  from  direct  ex- 
porting. For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  observed  that  a  shipment  of  power 
transformers  from  OH  City.  Pennaylvama  to 
LeHan-e.  France,  cost  the  shipper  »1.387  each 
through  Cleveland,  compared  with  (2.232  If 
the  transformer  had  been  shipped  by  rail 
to  New  Tork  and  then  to  France. 

Similar  cost  aavlnga  exist  for  shlpmenta 
via  Duluth  in  my  own  State.  For  example, 
m  196a  It  cost  H.3B  per  caae  to  ahlp  scotch 
whiskey  from  Glasgow  to  Minneapolis  t1» 
Duluth  and  II  90  via  New  York.  Rough  quar- 
rted  marble  coat  »a.43  per  100  pounda  rrom 


Lvgnufii  IU..V  lo  .\imji<-f,>'3ii.s  lit  u.^.i.m 
and  U  45  par  100  vU  Boston 

Dr«pitv  these  inherent  ■td\»lil.ice«  of  prt'<- 
imJiy  *U  ir»«t  circle  r«>utM  u>  major  va 
buv*r«  BbriMil  d#«pt(*  the  t-i*i  kdtiiiM««»  ><f 
w«i»r  '**it\m  t^nnnwii*  n»»r  loud  Ui-riw  ci-m- 
ntvrtv  'riti  UMpti*  the  -itHllt*  l<«  chip  Jirvi  <. 
It  «ari*mi  f*uiatfiiie  *i  •-••«iai  puru  «*  niui 
ilMt  iti«  lake  ^-ru  «re  hattdllttf  'tfilf  3', 
•if  M*9  vm    ••*MM«a  anive  lHWt>«   <r*4>« 

Virutaiii  *!•!  V  m  («M«>mn^fii  <-«rr'  >* 
•hip^Ml  •Nf'Ml  •  Ml  or  itr««i  l,«k*«  p->*u  r<'( 
eifmi'iv  «>»•  li»|M'i*n**'*  ••'  l>»t»n<M  aixit* 
•«^*tw  •lirvoi  Ml  mlltk>M  ixiM  It  •  v*«t  «twl 
.tiilt  jiMin  (•••IS  wvr*  •hip|»«4  ilw.Migh  ur**i 
I  akM    |»'<r**    tn     IM*      1M«    ami'itdla    <<      t»M 

man  •  luu  ••(  I  •><  'b*  i*'t«i  l>et»iia*  •«- 
|M«\«  lit  ivnu«*i  «p^ruitfn«t*if  »t  i't  111* 
irwWrlal  •apitrl»d  by  l>»r«u«a  frtfinAtMl  Hi 
in*  ar««t  L«k«>  ar*a 

Why  ilu  w*  Atul  ittiti  th*  l^h#  pi-r'*  ■«>* 
iiui  h«ntflinc  th*  iraAc  which  wuiitd  >«*Mi 
t^  ba  their  rviuutMBIe  thAr*  of  IM  »tp>^rt«' 
The  r*a«jn4  *r»  »-t»mpl»«  ana  inierreUiad 
Th«y  Include  aom*  n.«tur«t  iim.tAiluns  •urh 
u  ib»  extended  winisr  peruid  when  «t  !•••« 
by  tradiUoa  shipping  u  thoufht  iu  be  im- 
practical (>ecauaa  of  Ice  condltiuna  on  the 
lakM  But  they  also  inrUide  «  variety  u[ 
groaaly  discriminatory  practlcsa  which  are 
cither  imbedded  in  Federal  legUlatlon  or  ar* 
sanctioned  by  Federal  agenctea 

For  example  under  Secilon  23  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  free  nr  reduced  rates 
are  often  gt\-en  for  go\ernment  cargo  mo\- 
ing  to  coaata.1  porta.  But  such  rate*  are  sel- 
dom offered  on  traffic  to  Geal  Lake*  poru 

Moreover  the  railroads  have  charged  ex- 
cessive and  unfair  rates  on  shipments  to 
Great  Lakes  ports  as  contrasted  to  rates  for 
shipments  to  more  distant  coastal  ports.  As 
noted  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "It  costs 
nine  times  as  much  per  mile  to  ship 

steel  silos  by  train  from  Kankakee.  Illinois,  to 
Chicago  than  from  Kankakee.  Illinois  to  New 
York,"  Another  example  U  the  proposed  rates 
Urhich  have  been  filed  with  government  agen- 
cies for  shipment  of  soybeans  and  meal  from 
central  Illinois  to  New  Orleans — rales  which 
are  the  same  as  those  for  shipment  to  nearby 
Chicago 

We  also  find  that  the  cargo  preference 
laws  operate  to  prevent  shipments  of  govern- 
ment cargo  through  lake  pons  because  there 
are  usually  no  American  Flag  Carriers  avail- 
able m  which  to  ship  such  cargo  The  reason 
why  there  are  so  few  American  Flag  Carriers 
on  the  Lakes  Is  that  traditionally,  the  Mari- 
time AdmlnistraUon  has  not  made  the  bene- 
fits of  maritime  assistance  programs  avail- 
able to  the  Great  Lakes 

For  example,  the  maritime  construction 
subsidv  program  offers  some  $100  million  per 
year  in  Federal  assistance,  but  not  a  dime 
has  gone  to  the  construction  of  vessels  In  the 
Great  Lakes.  SlrrUlarly.  the  1300  million  a 
year  In  operating  subsidies  have  gone  almost 
exclusively  to  the  three  coasts  enumerated 
m  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  The 
Great  Lakes  sea  coast  Is  conspicuous  only  by 
Its  absence. 

Onlv  three  American  Flag  Carriers  have 
received  operating  subsidies  from  the  Marl- 
time  -Administration,  and  these  supported 
less  than  a  dozen  voyages  out  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1969. 

By  comparison,  vessels  registered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  made  33  voyages  Into  the  Lakes 
in  1969 

The  total  subsidy  for  the  three  Amerlcaji 
Flag  Carriers  In  the  last  (our  years  has  been 
approximately  »11  million.  In  contrast,  the 
operating  subsidy  to  a  single  U.S.  vessel, 
namely  the  SS.  United  States,  was  »n  mil- 
lion m  the  last  year  alone. 

In  1969.  11  of  the  17  trips  made  by  U.S. 
Flag  vftsseU  were  tn  connection  with  a  tem- 
porary Department  of  Defense  test  to  assess 
the  cost  advantages  of  ahipplng  defense 
cargo  directly  through  Lake  ports.  Even  this 


Ticned  dl-^:rlmInatlon  againat  the  3ea«.>y 
wriirii  hu  pia(ited  drvvlopmrnt  uf  the  arva 
anil  us  tranapurtatioii  ivatrm 

.s.iii-e  ih*»e  DefvtiM-charteml  ve^AeU  a»r« 

'iii\  able  to  cirrv  li*t»n»»  <-aJg  >  bjcK  (r>'m 
'tifir  Kkiru|>«aii  ils*i>ii«ii><ii»  thr>  trM|it*niLt 
i*<  itriied  «iih  inter. in  imir  l<  *•;«  A>  a  r»*uh  . 
Miia  >••(  r-.iiiia  not  rairlv  »h  •«  ih*  inh*r»ot 
«>  Alt t •■«)««••  I  •h  pm»u'  through  ih» 
.«s** 

All  -il  Utaas  t»c\<-rm  hat*  -iMraiMl  tu  Umit 

•  .*  iiumtavr  •  f  I  >•«»«»•  »<il  Mt  ih«  lak** 
m«aitt<  i(  dllKrul<  f  'I  »hipp»ri  t.>  r*l)i  uu 
i>it»*.t  ti»ti%eru  through  Salle  p>»«i»  Thu*  lbs 
•oiuUoti  iti  the  pffobienu  >>r  th«  tbreat  L^hM- 
M«4«*i  u*napurUlkm  »)simb  !•  »  minptsa 
••  ih*  ini«rreUi*4  eauM*  Bui  •  •tari  baa  to 
%*m  m«d«  «n«i  tb«  •iirk  or  thii  ttubcfivuniiws 

•  »i>>i)(]   mark   ihal    impxrtaiii    beflinnini 

I  h>>|M  thit  MubcotnifiiiiM  will  help  to 
«tpi>r«  the  leMibilitv  "t  fTvatiy  eitsuding 
the  itaMsailun  »*«»ori  un  Um  lake*  and  log- 
g««t   sWps   which   can    be    laMeii   during    tht* 

•  eMion  <>(  rhi*  C»iifr*i«  !i>  ^>efl  ii  the  pri<«M 
Kverv  rear,  hundreds  of  mtllicnu  of  dollar* 
«r*  spent  uii  navigation  tmpruvemrntt  on 
tod  fra«  waterwayt  throughout  the  United 
8tatM  L«t  us  nut  haaiiate  to  tpend  a  small 
portion  of  thass  waterways  improvement 
I  4nda  on  the  Ontat  Lakas-St  Lawrence 
■  ystem 

A  feasibility  study,  recently  concluded  bv 
the  Corp*  of  Engineer*,  revexled  that  It 
should  be  entirely  practical  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  and  entirely  reasonable  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  to  greatly  extend 
the  shipping  season  Including  a  30  year 
amorUzatlon  schedule  for  capital  m%est- 
ment.  the  total  cost  per  year  for  extending 
the  shipping  season  to  a  12  month  basis  has 
been  estimated   to  be  only  127  mllllon. 

I  also  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will 
begin  to  explore  and  expose  the  grossly  dis- 
criminatory overland  transportation  rates  to 
lake  ports.  It  u  almost  inconceivable  that  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  government— 
the  IntsrsUte  Commerce  Commission — 
should  have  sanctioned  such  rates  in  appar- 
ent contravention  of  statutory  policy  against 
discriminatory  rates.  Unfortunately,  the  lake 
ports  have  only  recently  begun  to  protest 
these  unfair  rates.  But  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  show  that  it  supporu  their 
cause  and  will  not  condone  the  continuation 
of  such  unfair  policy  and  practice  by  one  of 
Its  regulatory  arms. 

It  Is  also  time  to  bring  to  a  stop  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  lake  porta  under  the 
maritime  subsidy  programs.  We  must  elimi- 
nate anv  imperfections  in  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  and  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Great  Lakes  ports  are  fully  eligible  for  all  the 
benefits  under  that  program.  But  we  must 
do  more. 

I  was  amazed  to  note  that  the  recent  pro- 
posal of  the  Administration  for  a  10  year 
mariume  program  made  no  reference  to  the 
Great  Lakes  trade.  The  Mariilme  Administra- 
tion has  shown  something  less  than  enthu- 
siasm for  the  development  of  Great  Lakes 
trade,  In  order  that  It  does  not  continue  IW 
well  established  practice  of  overlooking  Great 
Lake.;  commerce.  I  believe  It  essential  that 
we  amend  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Administration  to  be  very  specific  about  our 
objectives.  We  must  not  only  permit  Federal 
assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes  maritime  trade: 
but  we  must  require  It. 

I  would  also  hope  that  this  Committee 
could  be  helpful  In  persuading  the  Defense 
Department  to  extend  the  so-called  test  for 
studying  the  possible  economies  of  shipping 
defense  cargo  through  lake  porta.  The  test 
conducted  so  far  was  like  sending  a  con- 
testant Into  the  fray  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  his  back.  Surely,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  test  of  the  economics  of  shipment  to 
European  ports,  we  can  devise  one  where  a 
ship  will  have  a  full  cargo  on  both  legs  of 
Its  Journey. 


September  17,  1970 
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bill  >i»<ulu  •«''  h«  r*g' r(l*Ml  m*ret> 
«■  rt  r*vt*'n«l  iiteaaure  I  h«  H*aaki  has 
I  l»MiU  beiwflied  'ite  entile  n«iton  Ths 
titM*  liikpa-**)  lA»r*iti*  Wa<rr««(  nftieni 
pwmiti*  »atr*m*if  *<«>itoaiical  ««i*r  uana- 
lf,^t  kvrtiim  ""•  '■'  »<!•  •  f 'd  •  fi.h»"  agn- 
loliiira)  r«Ci")M  *''d  te«dlii«  tnUifttul  .i*ii- 
lOfh** 

In  *t\0  )v«r  b^u-19  III*  p«».'»  >\  .(H-nKl  !#•• 
iii«n  1J  Miim..ii  uu.  ..t  ,.af  "»'V»d  thrtiogh 
tl>*  F»i  |»wr*n>e  Thl«  ji(m(>#d  i*-  •■*«  » 
Milill'Mi  M>n»  in  ItfM*  and  roiiiinoed  t;i  grow 
!•<  «im<«t  M  mlUlMn  iciik  in  I9M  t'ltlur- 
tiiliMX'U  (lalhf:  declined  Uat  \*ar  to  abuut 
41  milMoii  ton*,  due  in  large  part  to  riteiided 
Ubor  ditputsa  at  iron  ore  minaa  and  docks 
Moth  i-(  tliu  gr-atlt  in  »i>iumr  rrprewnU 
HM  ln<  rraae  in  ihe  United  8iit>r*  >har*  cl 
w  -rid  trad*  1  hope  tn*  Comniltte*  wilt  be 
able  iu  develop  d«ta  to  d'.Himtent  thia 
gru«th  Ovtnt*as  tonm^ge  wai  »  mere  3O0  to 
6U0  ihuuMDd  tuiiA  before  the  t^mwd,y  opened 
In  the  Arst  year  thui  Jumped  lo  alm^t  & 
niilliun  tot\s  And  continued  lu  gro«  to  ai- 
mo*t  15  million  in*  by  1967 

There  are  only  five  coumriefc  competing 
in  the  world  wheat  market  The  Seaway  has 
helped  to  secure  n  klgnltlcant  portion  of  that 
market  for  U.S  furmeri  Ii  htu.  provided  an 
excellent  low-cost  route  Itir  exporting  sur- 
plus agricultural  produ<.nioii 

And  so  it  is  for  other  U.S,  exports  of  com- 
modities and  industrial  products,  such  as 
automobiles,  locomotives,  gasoline  engines, 
farm  equipment .  turbines,  earth  moving 
equipment  and  heavy  machinery.  Manufac- 
turers and  processors  have  also  found  that 
the  Seaway  provides  efflcient  and  economi- 
cal access  to  raw  materials  from  Canada  and 
abroad.  Here  too.  the  beneflts  of  increased 
U,S,  production  are  shared  by  the  entire 
nation. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Maritime 
AdmlnL-itration.  the  additional  Income  to 
the  Great  Lakes  area  in  a  single  year,  as  a 
result  of  the  waterborne  commerce.  Is  esti- 
mated at  »300  million.  This  represents  a  re- 
turn of  more  than  iWl  per  year  on  the 
total  U.S.  investment  in  the  Seaway.  Two 
years  ago,  while  similar  legislation  was  pend- 
ing, we  were  successful  In  securing  a  four- 
year  moratorium  on  toll  Increases  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Two  years  have  passed 
without  the  action  which  is  necessary  to 
prevent  new  proposals  for  toll  increases. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  financial 
projections  underlying  the  original  Seaway 
Act  are  unsound.  The  time  to  put  the  Sea- 
way on  a  solid  financial  footing  is  now.  The 
U.S.  will  soon  have  to  agree  with  Its 
Canadian  partner  on  new  toll  rates  to  be 
effective  In  1971  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
prompt  action  on  this  bill  la  essentLat. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  act  of  1954  re- 
quires that  the  Corporation  pay.  out  of  toll 
revenues,  the  entire  cost  of  construction  by 
the  year  2009.  In  addition,  toll  revenues 
must  cover  fully  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

This  self-sustaining  requirement  la  unique 
for  waterways  in  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  Government  has  developed  and 
maintained  waterways  and  porta  through- 
out the  United  States  entirely  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 


million  for  the  development  of  the  Gulf  In 
tercoastal  Waterway  and  an  additional  $50 
million  for  operation  and  maintenance.  The 
same  region  has  been  benefited  by  an  expen- 
diture of  $62  million  for  the  76-mUe  Mlasis- 
aippl  Rlver-Oulf  Outlet  and  close  to  •ll  mil- 
lion has  already  t>een  spent  on  operation  and 
maintenance.    The    50-mlle    Houston    Ship 


^^annl■;  >ia'  c^^'  »>>»  rixpn'rp'^  nlrrf^il  M9 
million  and  more  than  U7  million  has  been 
paid  lur  operation  and  mamieuance  Tha  iM 
mil*  Delawam  Rl\*r  Channel  to  Philadelphia 
was  dffV'loped  al  a  publu-  cuat  of  tllO  mll- 
U  in  »i  I- h  u  »r»*'»t  ibaii  the  Un  Inveel- 
men-  in  ih»  »»  Li«r»nr»  »#a*«y  M-w.-.vef 
1140  inllii  >n  lr*^>tn  fmntti  r«v«nu«a  ha*  t^T\» 
Into  <'p»f*>i-'n  atot  maintenanre  ol  ihai 
(  hannel 

rti*  r»«leral  O  ovriutwnl  t«  aiao  tn«Mtin« 
nior*  tititn  11  t>llhoii  in  ih»  Arkaitaa*  Nlver 
proj«-i 

Ho  o»er  .  Iwg9*  •tial«o»t»f  have  bwn 
tatieil  m  ih#  r^e  .»f  an)  at  ihaa*  ta-llltl** 
r.r  ihi«  r«*«--n  there  la  growing  rvcufiiition 
tha'  the  nnaiirial  Irimework  of  the  »i  Law- 
r«ii  e  n»«»av  u  unfair  and  unreasonable  and 
•ll»crlmin<itaa  a«Ain«t  the  Nation*  faurth 
•eacoajl 

ThU  diacrlnoiiaiiuii  In  nuancing  an  ••• 
Mniiai  link  in  mu  2J4J  mile  waterway  into 
tha  the  mid-.  ..ntinent  i*  dr«matiaad  by  con- 
trasting tha  PMeral  transportation  aid  given 
to  olhar  regions  auch  as  Appalachla  Up  to 
tha  end  or  the  ia«t  (Ucal  year,  the  U  8  Oov- 
arnment  h»»  mveaied  %410  million  In  davslop- 
Ing  roada  y^  serve  Appalachla  And  much 
more  reniaiiu  to  t>e  spent  there 

I  do  not  begrudge  thoaa  cxpendlturas  for 
Appalachla.  and  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow 
Senators  from  the  Great  Lake*  area  do  not 
either  But  we  are  compelled  to  wonder  why 
this  unequal  treatment  for  the  Seaway,  I. 
for  one.  am  determined  to  obtain  fairer 
treatment  for  Minnesota  and  her  sister  states 
in  the  Great  Lake*  region. 

Perhaps,  when  the  Congress  authorized 
this  historic  project,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Seaway  could,  indeed,  bear 
the  unprecedented  financial  burden  which 
was  placed  upon  It .  But  this  belief  has 
proved  unfounded.  Since  the  Seaway  was 
opened  in  1959.  It  has  not  been  able  to  make 
any  significant  payments  toward  reduction  of 
the  bonded  debt  Although  it  has  made  sub- 
stantial interest  paymenu  to  the  Treasury. 
It  has  fallen  In  arrears  $15.7  million  In  in- 
terest charges. 

Thus,  the  original  capital  cost  of  $134  mil- 
lion, plus  $6,7  million  In  interest  during  the 
construction  period,  and  $9  million  for  lock 
rehabilitation  has  grown  to  a  total  of  $155.9 
million.  Based  on  present  traffic  projections 
and  current  toll  revenues,  the  debt  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation  will  not  be 
eliminated  by  the  year  2009.  In  fact,  it  will 
grow  to  some  $800  million  If  corrective  ac- 
tion is  not  taken. 

Raising  toll  revenues  is  not  the  solution. 
TTiose  who  propose  this  easy  remedy  may  be 
unaware  of  what  the  toll  rates  are.  Perhaps, 
when  they  think  of  tolls,  they  have  In  mind 
the  $1,75  for  an  automobile  to  drive  the 
length  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike.  Or  per- 
haps they  think  of  the  $5.00  a  truck  might 
pay.  How  many  realize  that,  for  example,  a 
ship  ramed  ■Andwel."  carrying  22,636  tons 
of  Iron  and  steel,  paid  a  toll  of  $21,235.28  on 
October  12,  1969  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way? 

The  existence  of  competitive  modes  of 
transportation  which  were  once,  themselves, 
heavily  stibsldlzed.  would  draw  off  the  neces- 
sary traffic  If  the  tolls  were  significantly 
raised.  But  the  existence  of  the  Seaway  has 
alreadv  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  keep- 
ing the  rates  on  other  transporUllon  down. 

A  "principle"  was  put  forth  in  1954  that 
transportation  facilities  should  be  self  sup- 
porting. As  I  hEve  noted,  in  the  15  years 
other  waterways  have  been 


ThuB  i»  can  ha  saan  that  inlan*lve  tf-affle- 
buiidtng  eflori«  »ou;d  stiU  UU  lar  khor\  ul 
making  the  Seaway  ■elf-aupporting  undat 
prvaant  statutory  prorlalona  But.  cl«arly.  »a 
should  do  our  t>aat  to  build  traffic  Laat  year 
hovevM*  the  Rouaa  of  Wepriaentativa*  danlvd 
ih*  neawsT  Cnrporatiirn  MO  000  for  *  traAr 
davalopmant  Ktud)  I  rafrai  that  Iha  BMiata 
dtd  not  wa  (li  to  raalora  ibat  small  sun 

Baaad  un  axtsting  prartica  «tih  r— pari  ti. 
all  other  P*<l*r*llv  aaatatad  aaiarvat*  a»4 
pnrt*  tt  wmild  ha  amtratt  tP««*ttaMa  \»*  pro 
p<Ma  that  tha  b'wdad  dvbi  ul  )ha  ba«w«« 
ba  written  ••«  and  ibat  oparatlng  and  niain 
lanaiira  r.»ta  nan<vforth  ba  pa^d  owl  ••' 
gartaral  ravanoaa 

W#  aiil)  tvaar  pr<ipu»aU  df  iMituiin«  vaiaf  ■ 
wsy*  ua«r  (harg**  on  nihar  Faderalty-aa- 
Mstsd  tvatarwiya  parbapa  w«  ah  mid  prupuaa 
thai  toll  rharge*  <«  tha  Hnavay  be  aban^owsd 
until  auch  tima  as  tha  OunO—  adopts  aueh 
chargaa 

Wa  hat  a  not  made  that  propoaal  hovaver 
B  Jn7  merely  pn^poaaa  to  relieva  iha  Baaway 
Qf  tha  crushing  burden  of  dsbt  aarrlca  It 
could  than  pay  its  fair  share  by  fully  corar- 
log  tu  operating  and  malnteoanca  eoeu  and 
tivalnUtn  raaaonabla  toll  lavaU 

The  bill  would  canoe)  the  existing  debt 
of  the  Seaaray  to  the  Trsasury,  It  would, 
however,  require  the  Seaway  to  pay  oparat- 
ing  and  maintenance  coau.  and  paymenu  In 
lieu  of  taxes  out  of  toll  revenues  Any  monay 
remaining  would  t>e  returned  to  the  Treasury, 
The  CorporaUon  has  already  returned  more 
than  $36  million  to  the  Treasury  m  the  form 
of  interest  on  the  original  bonded  debt.  Until 
such  time  as  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
Canada  for  a  substantial  reduction  m  tolls. 
the  Seaway  would  have  a  ■"surplus"  after  pay- 
ing operating  and  maintenance  costs  Under 
our  bin.  and  in  light  of  existing  Canadian 
law  and  International  agreement,  ibis  "sur- 
plus" would  result  In  payments  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  approximately  the  current  rate  of  $4 
to  $5  million  per  year. 

However,  It  is  our  hope  that  this  bUl  will 
lead  to  significant  toll  reductions.  Based  on 
present  trafBc  volume,  and  assuming  Cana- 
dian agreement,  a  toll  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately S  would  t>e  possible. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  the 
United  Stales  to  pay  out  of  general  revenue* 
the  approximately  $5",^  million  annual  in- 
terest cost  on  the  U.S.  investment  in  the 
Seaway.  This  seems  very  small  In  relation 
to  the  hilUona  of  dollars  In  Federal  revenues 
which  have  been  paid  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  other  waterways.  Consider- 
ing the  extensive  public  interest  and  na- 
tional defense  value  of  the  Seaway.  It  la 
clearly  appropriate  to  have  general  revenues 
assume  this  modest  cost. 

I  wish  It  were  [xisslble  for  the  VS.  Congress 
to  require  that  Seaway  tolls  be  substantially 
reduced  and  eventually  eliminated.  But  we 
own  only  two  of  the  seven  locks-  And  our  ac- 
tion must  be  coordinated  with  Canada's.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  will  merely  state  at  this  time  the 
objective  of  the  sponsors  that  everything 
possible  be  done  by  the  U.S  to  prevent  any 
toll  increase  and  to  move  as  rsptdly  as  pos- 
sible toward  reduction  In  lolls. 

I  suggest  iha.t.  in  hearings  on  this  bill,  the 
Committee  explore  various  possibilities  for 
reducing  or  eliminating  toll  charges  on  the 
Seaway.  If  a  formula  could  be  devised  to  as- 
sure such  reductions,  I  would  .'Ike  to  see  it 
incorporated  In  the  bill.  If  not,  I  would  hope 
the  Committee  would  expreae  its  intent  about 
toll  rates  in  its  report  on  the  bill. 

Perhaps  enactment  of  the  bill  will  encour- 


^'r"e;"a^'p-i..  the  C.S.  ha.  sp^nt  over  ,56      bm"   ofSperated   '■>   .co^f-oe  «1.h   thU      ^^^'>::^^J^^^;2^-„"^ -^^-^■;:^- 
„„„n  ,„,  ,^.  d,v.,on„.ent  o,  the  Gulf  In-     P^"J-^PJ- ^'J^^X^.-'^Cum  th/'ISfwt?     m  the  an^Ca,  .?n.«u„  or  If  Scwy  Au- 

be  forced  into  "bankruptcy"  in  the  interest 
of  esUbllshlng  this  elusive  principle? 

Under  existing  law.  the  current  break- 
even point  would  be  some  56  to  58  million 
tons  of  Seaway  traffic  annually.  In  contrMt, 
only  41  million  tons  were  handled  in  1969. 


thorlty.  If  Canada  adopted  similar  legisla- 
tion, then  surely  there  could  be  significant 
toll  reductions. 

If  action  along  the  lines  of  this  bill  Ls 
not  taken,  the  Seaway  wU;  be  forced  to  con- 
sider toll  incTeaaea  in  the  order  of  39  to  50 
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percvu:  lii  il".e  near  luiure.  Tha'  -.vould 
eie.iri)'  be  ul>  isiXv'Us. 

I  believe  tjint  ihe  niitcDHl  b*Dofiifi  ol- 
reitd}'  rraU.^?d  f:om  the  con^iirMction  of  tfte 
St.  UiWHnce  Sciway  are  cl«ir.  I:  has  been  e*- 
tltnatM  I  hut  Seaway  cradle  could  be  doubled 
over  tl'.e  next  20  years.  Klla  vMily  Incresed 
contrlbutlrtts  cj  tue  security  &i  d  well-being 
or  .America.  I  hope  ih;i.  ilij  bill  wlj'.  b?  eu- 
ac  ed  3p€?«dUy  so  that  u  *i:l  be  unnece»«ary 
for  tbe  U-S.  to  .igree  to  .ui  lucreaso  in  to'.ls. 
whKlt  would  seriously  Je-^pirdue  t^i  Sea- 
way'* prit*nt'aJ.  I  al-o  hope  the  r.tUer  steps 
which  are  necei«iry  to  ex:fod  ^h?  na/lcacton 
ae.i.^-'n.  eUmlna:e  dis<:rV.-n;i;a.ory  "iracrltos. 
an<i  .i£fl.^t  Oreiit  \.^)&a,  s::ippmg  wlU  be  LoJcen 
pr-utptly. 

?Ir.  SCOTT.  I  reprr^ent  the  port?  of 
Philade!ph'.a  eni  K.-le.  I  am  convinced 
this  is  perfeciiy  fair  to  Atlantic  seaboard 
p:>rt«  in  thrt  !t  rsr-  no  .'urli-.er  than  to 
relieve  tat^  ;-feuay  ci"  certain  unna'd  in- 
Cetp.ll  otiiTniion*.  I  think  it  is  fair  and 
It  doe'  net  hiiTn  my  hon-.e  P'^it  or  Pnil- 
odelpi'is 

Mr  WT-'  I.*;.!S  pf  DclatraT?.  Mr.  Pres- 
iiient  n l.'l  th,'  Senator  slcld? 

;.!.-.  SCOTT.  I  ylp'd. 

rjr.  WILLIAJto  cf  De'.av.orc  I  have 
heivd  this  dfc.ic'ibed  as  a  modest  amend- 
ment. Hotv-  rvxt<i-X  "s  !•'  Hnv  mucii  is 
the  principal  and  t'^  'ahem  ri-i  they  owe 
It?  How  much  It  cccrufw  that  i4  no'. 
paid? 

M:  GRITTTN'.  Mr.  P'e.'ndent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  »  that  1  may  rcsr>cnd. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  It  would  cancel  ac- 
crued interest  of  S23.4  million, 

M-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  whom 
is  that  owed? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  !;  owed,  of  course,  to 
Uie  United  States.  When  the  lestila- 
tion  authorizing  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  passed,  it  was 
passrd  with  tlie  rctjuiretnent  that  the 
inve£t:ii€:;t  to  paid  back  with  interest. 
It  ira?  passed  with  certain  estimates 
about  hov  much  traffic  there  would  be  on 
the  seaway  and  what  tolls  would  be. 
There  is  no  question  tliat  the  traffic  \\as 
not  coir.e  up  to  the  estimates,  and  there 
l»  a  statutoty  nbli^ration  that  the  tolls 
provide  the  seaway  corporatl?n  with  rev- 
enues sufBdent  to  pay  off  its  debt  by 
the  year  2000. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  tolls  must 
be  raised  because  they  have  not  covered 
both  principal  and  Interest.  This  is  coun- 
ttrproductive  since  it  wni  further  re- 
duce t.'-Rffic  on  the  seaway.  In  pietious 
years  Senators  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been 
pushing  fjr  a  fortriveness  of  principal 
and  interest.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
others  have  tried  to  do  this  because  we 
believe  the  soatcay  ha.*-,  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unfair  burden  placed  on  it.  It 
is  the  only  United  States  waterway  hav- 
iniT  seme  type  of  U3er  charge. 

We  have  passed  legislation  authorizing 
development  oi  waterways  snd  harh'^rs  as 
well  a-  authorizinff  construction  of  lock^ 
in  ether  parts  of  the  United  State,'  with- 
out requiring  anything  to  be  paid  back. 
This  amendment  Is  a  compromise. 

This  administration  agreed  only  to  for- 
give the  inteiest.  We  v.  ill  still  have  to  pay 
back  the  principal,  but  the  necessity  for 
raising  tolls  will  be  eliminated. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  under- 
.stind.  I  supported  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seavay.  Thst  !■;  an  obligation  that  is 
oncd  to  the  US.  Government.  Is  that 
iifht? 

M.-.  OniFFIN.  The  Se.ioior  i.=  corie.;t. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delawaie.  A.e  any 
of  th5;e  mciieys  owed  to  the  Canadian 
G^ve.-iimeai? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  No. 

S'.T.  WILMAMS  of  D.-'3  -r:e.  Will  it 
continue  t)  be  paid  on  ctiier  ob:;g.-,!icns 
of  the  Sftiat  La\.:cnce  Seaway,  or  is  tliis 
the  only  oblicauoii.'  I  ajii  loin.j  io  de- 
termine what  we  ate  forgiving. 

Mr.  GKIFFIN.  No. 

Mr,  WILIjT.'.MS  cf  Delaware.  The  Saint 
Lr.".vrcnc>?  t:ejvoy  c''"»'s  not  C'".'2  anyone 
except  what  t^cv  ?'.>e  :o  the  US.  Gover'i- 
iiisii::  is  that  lisht? 

Ml-.  GRU'FIN.  Tiie  Senate:  L'  correU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  r.n  ajiee'.ng  to  the  amciidment  of 
the  Senator  fr.- m  Penn-v;van;a  iMr. 
ScOTTi.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
ill- :  have  cccn  ordered,  and  the  cleik 
T.1U  call  the  rcn. 

The  ICitii-Iative  clerk  called  Lite  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fru.'n  Nev.itia 
(Mr.  Casnoni.  the  Senator  (rem  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EAGLrroN>.  the  Senator  fri-"r. 
Mississippi  'Ml.  E.\stuno>,  the  Senator 
from  Arkan5.".s  'Mr.  FtnastctiTi  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alatarra  iMr.  Gr.'.vel>.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jack- 
so.N'.  the  Senator  lum  Wi^fnui.iou 
I  Mr.  ivljoNU^.v-  ■ .  the  Senator  f  r.^ui  :',;'n- 
nesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCi  illas  i .  the 
.■>ni>.tor  from  AS'.rfmins  (Mr.  McGtr*, 
ih-  Se.iata:  from  Now  Me.\ico  (Mr. 
Mi.NTOY', '.  the  Senr.trr  from  Utah  'Mr. 
>ios,-i.  the  Sc.iator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Mdskisi,  the  Senator  fron  .'iSusis-^jipi 
'Mr.  STEx.iis),  tlie  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  TiiirNL;.s>.  the  Senator  from 
Te.vas  Olr.  Y-r.sonotjoni.  the  .s:enator 
from  Masi=achusetts  (Mr.  Kensetiy'. 
the  Senatjr  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
EnicoFr),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rrs.sELLi .  are  necessarily  at^ent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson),  would  vote  "yea  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Sc.i.ilor  ;rcm  New  Hampshire  i.\!r.  Cot- 
TOS'.  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
F'.-.siN  a:id  Mr.  Goiiiwaitn) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  i  Mr.  (Sooorti » ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jorda-;),  the 
Senator  from  Callfomia  iMr,  Mr-rriYi, 
t!ie  Senat'Dr  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Smtth). 
and  the  Se.iator  from  Texis  'Mr.  Tcw- 
EK> .  arc  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  j'loni  Soutl:  Di'tota  'Mr. 
MUHDri  is  abrent  becau-se  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  SouUi  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thi'skono)  Is  absent  on  official  busl- 
nesa. 

If  present  and  votin;;.  the  Senator  from 
Nev,-  York  (Mr.  Goootii',  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtrNiii).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  S.mit:i),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
THtJKitoiro  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  TowEH)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  50. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


AUcpn 
-V.I  •• 
Areeison 
RnXer 

('.cuniori 
.".tt'i^-'it 


■lunilclt 
Pvnl   W.  V» 

i:;i«e 

rhurta 

c.iok 

'-'oL'i>er 

r-a  .ptuil 

CiT-l; 

D-'c 

D  n.l.:li-l; 


r>  Id 
Ettender 


t  .-■I.-li'l 
l-'ioir.ln 
.  .  ti  J 
rul.llFbt 

Cit.  cxtir 

O.'jt'elt 

0:avil 


INo.SiaU-El 
TEAS— 56 

G'-re 

onaiTi 

ounitv 

Knn'.en 

Harrlj 

i'.rv 

It-rtiie 
n,  •flfM 
H'Dnr.d 
Hni«ka 
HUL-bca 
laouyo 
J.i'.  It.-t 
J^li..u.  N.C, 

:.•.."- isi-id 

.V-Or-.r-rii 

M-I.-alt 

Mtllir 

N.tTS— U 

ltoUil.i]& 

y.  'htJif 

MTMyte 
Packwood 
NOT  VOTIUa- 

J-ClU^o.*-. 

Ji  rS:.^,  Idaho 
K'?ni:?iy 

iuCartiiy 

:..'jO!el  an 

McGee 

Mc'tittjya 

M.;s 

M'lKdt 


Mr.Jilc 

NelKn 

Ppnrscn 

P'Tcy 

fr.nity 

rri  xmlre 

Rjliiurl{4l 

Saj.te 

r.h-,vtiy.er 

.s.-c:t 

s.'ntth,  Maine 

St  irkman 

•Stevens 

c..:..liijIon 

\VU"J.iiiis.  N.J, 

wmi-jiii.  Del. 
Y-yn-.  N  Dnl:. 
Yo'ji-.e.  Ohio 


rav...tc 

Piil 

Ta'.madge 

-30 

Murphi- 
m>3li:L-B 

til!    Itl! 

Sintth.  ill. 

Srcni:l3 

Thurmond 

T.  iser 

Ti-'l:.e.s 

Y.ii'>r.rourh 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  served  on  the  Merchant 
rfr»rir.  r  Subcommittei;  or  who  are  In  the 
ieiit  Ir.miUar  mth  marine  affairs,  toclay 
is  an  occri  iion  Oi  special  sisnificancc  not 
unlile  the  lau.'.cl.in.'.  of  a  ship.  In  this 
case.  I  e.:i  lu  |..:iul  tiial  the  comprehen- 
sive Ifiisla'ion  before  U5  will  1  <>d  to  the 
iiimchmg  (.;  a  whole  new  era  in  our 
mercl-.^nt  m^    ne  history. 

Tliere  is  no  cue  lion  about  the  ur- 
sency  o>  sclving  the  problems  of  our 
merchant  mirine.  The  age  and  condi- 
tion of  our  Ueet  lias  deteriorated  to  the 
pouit  where  Uiis  country  is  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  other  natioiis  to  carry 
i's  se.iborne  commerce.  This  has  disturb- 
ing iniplloations  not  only  for  our  ability 
:o  deploy  and  support  our  military  forces 
abroad,  but  for  the  continued  vitality 
of  our  international  trade. 

For  the  most  part,  our  merchant  fleet 
is  made  up  of  worn  out  World  War  II 
«hlps,  three-fourths  of  which  are  more 
than  20  .rear';  old  and  slated  for  the 
scrap  pile  in  the  next  3  or  4  years.  Unless 
ttc  can  reverse  the  depressing  record  of 
hip  leplacement,  we  will  have  barely 
300  modem  ships  in  oiv  foreign  trade 
fleet  by  1932,  able  to  carry  less  tlian  3 
percent  of  U.S.  trade. 

This  projection  is  In  startling  contrast 
to  the  picture  Immediately  following 
World  War  II  when  as  the  result  of  a 
crash  wartime  shipbuilding  program, 
the  United  States  could  boast  the  largest 
merchant  marine  fleet  in  the  world,  with 
some  3.800  vessels.  Years  of  neglect  and 
a  basic  failtire  to  tinderstand  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  our  role  as  a  major 
.sea  power  has  led  to  our  present  dismal 
status  among  the  seafaring  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  we  either  must 
expand  our  shipbiulding  prcgram  to  of- 
5et  the  deficiencies  of  previous  years,  or 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  position 
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of  a  Mcond-rate  seapower  With  the 
United  States  standing  virtually  alone  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  American  people  accepting 
such  a  fate. 

I  am  hi;).-('jl  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  bes  n  to  meet  this  pi-nWcm. 
I  am  parltcularly  pleased  that  this  Icris- 
lation  -seek.'i  lo  correct  a  major  inequity 
In  our  maritime  laws,  an  Inequity  based 
on  the  extension  of  tax-deferred  con- 
struction rescn'c  be  leflL^  for  the  Nation's 
oceanBoiiis  lnerc.^.-lnt  flert.  find  a  prob- 
lem which  I  sought  ID  correct  with  le?;;- 
lation  last  year. 

By  makin':  avoilable  those  nx  benefits 
t?  unsubsidlzed  as  well  ?-%  subsidized 
companies.  I  rm  confident  that  we  are 
tOMK  to  ind'.ice  the  invectniT.'  of  murh 
larger  sums  cf  private  capital  In  new 
merchant  ship  constructio;i.  And,  of 
course,  if  we  can  bring  niire  private 
capital  into  this  .•^aJly  lan.^u.shin.:  mdus- 
try,  we  will  diminish  by  tin  much  the 
demands  for  mor<-  G:vernm';nt — which 
is  to  say  iaxp.iye:;"' — i\ine-'. 

So  I  iio^e  that  ihi;.  bill  is  I'l?  besinning 
of  a  new  true  course.  It  reflects  the  di- 
rection token  by  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
grer-i  for  a  lo:!-  time.  That  direction  is 
tovvard  fair  an.'  equitable  treatment  for 
all  sections  oi  ti'.e  shipping  iniustry  in- 
volved in  international  trade,  and  the 
atiraeti'in  of  more  private  capital  to  ac- 
complish the  enormous  task  ahead  of  us. 

The  dl.--'.insuishBd  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Senator  Macn'- 
soN.  the  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Long,  and  the  ranking 
minority  committee  member.  Senator 
CorroN,  are  to  he  commended  not  only 
for  Introducmg  tliis  bill  but  for  their 
efforts  over  the  years  to  git  e  this  country 
the  kmd  of  broad  program  it  needs  to 
revitalize  our  merchant  marine. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  finally  em- 
barked on  a  committed  course  and  I  am 
hopeful  tliat  we  can  move  full  speed 
ahead  by  passing  this  long-awaited  bill. 

Mr.  HAP.T.  Mr.  President,  after  many 
years  of  study  and  analysis,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  brings  to  the  Senate 
floor  Hil.  15424.  which  provides  for  the 
long-needed  revitallzation  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  We  regret  that  our 
late  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett.  who 
toiled  at  this  task  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully, is  not  with  us  to  see  his  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  others  too  many  to  name 
reach  fruition. 

Particularly  satisfying  to  those  of  us 
from  the  Great  Lakes  area  Is  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  retained  the 
amendments  to  the  administration's  ini- 
tial bill  added  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
These  amendments  recoimize  and  pro- 
vide long-needed  as-iLitance  to  the  .'strug- 
gling Great  Lakes  fleet  and  the  rapidly 
growln?  nrett  Likes  foreign  commerce. 
For  the  first  time  In  history,  lake  car- 
riers tvill  be  entitled  to  receive  Federal 
assistance  on  the  same  terms  that  other 
segments  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  have  enioyed  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  in  1936.  This 
assistance  Is  long  overdue,  and  It  is  cur 
hope  that  the  hard-pressed  lake  carrier 
fleet  can  be  revitalized  and  modernized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  blU  before 
us  today. 


This  bill  also  form.'Ily  recorn'rc  what 
we  have  known  "o  be  true  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  St  r.  'v  i-n;e  Seatvay  in  1959; 
namely,  that  tt.e  Great  Lakcs-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  sy-fm  is  a  vital  and  neces- 
s'.ry  .Tv^nue  of  '  .oign  com:nerce  cf  the 
Un.ted  States  ''•  :  ton  23  of  the  bill  de- 
c:rirc5  this  to  l"  n  fact,  and  in  essence. 
c.ill'  upon  the  F.d^ral  Govemr.'.  nt  to  in- 
sure that  Ain-.k-jin-fliig  shirs  equitably 
sev. e  the  Gie(it  Lakes  ove'seos  trades. 
We  f'l  ly  e.^psct  th.-.t  the  Marithne  Ad- 
in—i  nation  I'l  h?ed  the  intent  of  the 
Civ.i  "p.  3  and  .1  -r.tute  a  urogram  to  pro- 
\-i!'  ^rtrquGt?  .'(rr.ertcan-n.ig  service  on 
"Ii  O  'St  L-ikes  trade  routes  as  expressed 
in  t"--  pas.'wr';  of  this  leyislatlcn  and  as 
I  a.-. >r  cx.ire.tsed  by  a  special  suteom- 
1.  tr  0  of  theSer.ato  Commerce  Commit- 
tee .n  1965. 

nut-Ins  our  study  of  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee con.i;d?icd  r.n  amendment  to  the 
MtUu-ry  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1904. 
10  U.S.C.  2eL'l.  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  President  to  airthorlze  the 
Dena-  tmt.- 1  of  Defease  to  ship  military 
supplies  V..-V  the  lowest  cost  routing  and 
use  fprelgn-flag  vessels  t^-hen  there  were 
no  Amencan-IlRg  ships  serving  the  low- 
est cost  trade  route.  The  prlma-y  aim 
of  t-hc  pmchiltrent  v.as  to  pre-vent  the 
divtrrion  of  millions  of  tons  of  military 
rr.rFO  away  I.  cm  the  lower  cost  trade 
routes  cnrl  po.-ts.  7r-d  to  offer  sufficient 
incentive  for  American-flag  ship  owners 
to  protide  vit.illy  needed  American-flag 
.';erv\-c  to  G.cat  Lolres  porto  and  oth^T 
port;  tht\t  are  pirsently  denied  such 
se  Ylces.  Because  some  of  the  members 
tvere  convinceil  thrt  such  an  tunend- 
rarnt.  not  fully  cc'i:id?rod  by  either  the 
Senate  or  House  cr.nimlttces.  might 
JaopardL-.e  final  passare  of  H.R.  15424. 
the  amendnif'it  vis  nit  accepted  by 
your  ccmmlttee. 

Our  considsration  of  the  amendment, 
hot-ever,  pointed  out  that  the  strict  ep- 
pKcation  of  t.'ie  scvcrl  carso  preference 
laws  serves  to  restrict  the  primary  Tcal 
pf  exp.nr.dlng  ths  American  merchant 
marine  btcaus?  those  laws  remove  any 
inccnt  v?  to  expanrt  available  American- 
flag  shipping  sci-viccs  beyond  a  few 
mojor  pert  areas  where  such  services 
tend  to  concentrate  In  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing government  Impelled  cargoes  re- 
sened  to  American-flag  ships.  This  con- 
centration leaves  port  areas  Ifco  the 
Great  Lakes  and  New  England  sub-iitan- 
tlally  devoid  of  American-Rag  seivlee  and 
does  not  In  the  long  run  promote  or 
foster  a  citiicn-owned  merchant  marine 
capable  of  carrying  a  substantial  portion 
of  all  American  foreign  commerce. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  1  wish 
to  urge  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Ssnatc  of  the  bill.  HU.  15424.  This  bill 
will  serve  to  provide  the  vehicle  for  the 
new  maritime  program  recommended  by 
Pre-ldent  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  October  3,  1969  and,  more 
impoiuntly.  cliart  the  course  for  the  re- 
viiahEatlon  of  Uie  American  maritime 
industry  for  which  many  of  us  have 
labored  so  arduously  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  15424  is  an  omni- 
bus bill  which  principally  serves  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
so  as  to  bring  its  provisions  in  conso- 
nance with  the  maritime  needs  of  our 
Nation  for  tlie  lB70s  and  1980's.  In  so 
doinf.  it  incorporates  several  prior  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  Improve  the 
administration  cf  cur  Nation's  maritime 
program  and  to  improve  the  competitive 
posture  with  respect  to  both  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  operations.  In  a  word.  It  Is 
the  lesi.iative  blueprint  for  the  Presi- 
dent's p.'-oposed  10-year  ir.ai-iUme  pro- 
gram. 

Rcferrln;  to  the  President's  message 
on  this  new  maritime  program.  I  L-ivite 
pariic-alar  cttention  to  the  following 
hialemenU  contained  therein  concern- 
ing tlie  shipbuLoing  industry; 

1.  We  shculd  malce  It  possible  for  industry 
to  bi  lid  more  ships  over  the  next  Mn  years, 
movlne  from  the  present  rubjldy  level  of 
about  ten  sSlps  a  year  to  a  new  level  ol 
thirty  ihlns  a  year. 

2.  We  Fhould  reduce  the  percentage  ol 
totals  costB  which  are  subsldiized. 

Tnese  goals  will  be  aided  la  the'r  ac- 
comp'ishireat  by  tlie  use  of  a  m->iltiyear 
procurement  system  now  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  (government  programs. 

In  connecti.m  with  the  ship  operations. 
H.R.  15124  would  propose  to  continue 
operatinf-dlfTerent'al  s'ibsidles  for  only 
a  Lmlted  ntmiber  of  srecific  items.  It  also 
would  tie  the  prhicipal  cost  Item  of  wages 
to  an  Index-type  system.  As  President 
Nixon  observed  in  his  message; 

A  policy  trhlch  ties  mbsldles  to  this  wage 
index  win  reduce  stibsldy  oosu  and  pro- 
vide an  Incentive  for  further  effldencloe. 

Thus,  the  bUi  represents  a  positive  and 
an  affirmative  step  forward  to  meeting 
our  national  sealift  requirements.  It  also 
is  5i?mflcant  that,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon; 

The  expansion  of  Amerlcsn  merchant  ship- 
building which  this  program  makes  possible 
win  pravlde  many  new  emp'.oymen:  cppor- 
tunltles. 

But  perhaps  of  greatest  importance  is 
thaf  this  legislative  proposal  bears  the 


I  support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  15424    general  endorsement  and  Mpport  of  all 


and  urire  Its  early  Implementation  In  all 
of  its  aspects  by  the  Maritime  Admln- 
istrat'on.  I  also  urge  that  the  Maritime 
AdmlnL^tratlon  take  immetllate  steps  to 
formulate  a  program  that  will  Insure 
that  American-flag  ships  equitably  serve 
all  major  U.S.  trade  routes  with  special 
emphasis  on  those  port  areas  which  are 
presently  denied  American-flag  servtce. 
Our  amendment  would  have  provided 
the  flrst  step  in  this  direction,  and  we 
will  closely  observe  what  steps  the  Mari- 
time Administrator  takes  to  see  that  the 
merchant  marine  truly  grows  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  entire  Nation. 


Interested  parties— the  President  and  his 
administration,  the  Congress,  and  by  and 
large  the  maritime  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon  perhaps  best  summed  up  the 
thrust  of  this  legislation  in  the  followmg 
maimer; 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
program  win  mtroduoe  a  new  era  in  the 
maritime  hlatory  of  America,  an  era  In  <which 
our  shlpbuUdlng  and  ship  operating  indua- 
irles  uke  their  place  once  again  among  the 
vigorous,  competitive  Industrlas  of  this  na- 
tion. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support    the    passage    of    HJl.     15424, 
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launching  our  maritime  Industry  into  an 
era  of  challenge  and  opportunity,  rather 
than  leave  it  in  the  present  costly 
doldrums. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMEKDMKKT    KO.    »18 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  up  mv  amendment  No.  918. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  iNo.  918)  of  Mr.  Wn.- 
LIAKS  of  Delaware  is  as  follows : 

On  page  37.  line  3.  strike  out  "«Uglble  v«s- 
seUt  I  as  defined  m  subsection  (k)(l))"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '"vessels  operating  In 
the  (Tnlted  States  foreign  trade". 

On  page  27.  line  7.  strike  out  the  word 
■  vessels"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "veSHls 
which  can  become  agreement  vessels  las  de- 
fined In  subsection  fk)  It)  )". 

On  page  77.  lines   13  and   14.   strike  out 

".   Great  LAkes.  or  noncontiguous  domesdc 

trade    or    In    the    fisbertea    of    the    United 

States"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 

trade". 

On  page  3a.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "for- 
eign or  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "United  States  foreign  trade.". 

On  page  33.  lines  21  and  34.  and  on  page 
34.  lines  3  and  3.  strike  out  In  each  such  Une 
"a  qualified"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  In 
each  such  place  "an  agreement". 

On  page  40.  line  11.  strike  out  the  word 
"  "eligible"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"  'agreement". 

On  page  40.  line  15.  strike  out  tbe  word 
"and". 

On  page  40.  strike  out  lines  16  tiirougil  34. 
and  on  page  41.  strike  out  tines  1  through  14 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

"(C)  on  vtileb  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  Is  being  paid,  and 

"(D)  which  the  person  maintaining  tbe 
fund  agrees  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  operated  In  the  United  States  foreign 
trade." 

On  page  41.  line  IS.  strllce  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "i2)". 

On  page  41.  Une  18.  a^lke  out  "(SI"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'(3)". 

On  page  41.  line  33.  strike  out  "(0)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 

On  page  42.  Une  1.  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  42.  strike  out  lines  8  through  14. 

Mr.  WHXIAHS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, although  this  bill  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  one  of  its  principal  purposes  is  to 
Indirectly  amend  the  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
for  that  reason  the  tax  portions  of  the 
bill  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  for  its  considera- 
tion before  It  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
tnittee  on  Commerce. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  section 
19  of  the  bill,  which  extends  the  privi- 
lege of  lax  deferral  of  Income  taxes  on 
earnings  deposited  in  a  reserve  fund  to 
unsubsidlzed  American-flag  operators  In 
foreign  trade,  vessels  used  in  the  Great 
Lakes  trade,  in  noncontiguous  domestic 


trade — such  as  that  with  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico— and  in  the  Bsherles  of 
the  United  States.  This  privilege  of  tax 
deferral  under  pre.sent  law  b  available 
only  to  subsidized  ship  operators  in  the 
VS.  foreign  trade.  With  this  expansion 
of  the  section  under  present  law.  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why.  should  this  bill  be 
enacted,  the  shipping  Industry  will  any 
longer  pay  much,  if  any,  Federal  Income 
taxes.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  not 
an  industry  in  the  countrj'  that  woiild 
not  like  similar  treatment.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  see  why.  if  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  to  exempt  from  Federal  tax  the 
industries  which  come  within  Its  juris- 
diction, other  committees  cannot  simi- 
larly exempt  from  tax  those  industries 
coming  within  their  jurisdiction.  Ulti- 
mately, If  this  proce.'is  continues,  we 
would,  of  course,  raise  no  revenue  from 
American  business. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  provision,  it  is 
true  that  the  money  placed  in  the  capital 
construction  fund  generally  is  to  be  spent 
for  the  construction  of  new  ships.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  money  is  invested 
In  the  ships  does  not  end  the  tax  benefit 
with  respect  to  the  amounts  previously 
placed  in  the  construction  reserve  fund. 
£ven  when  the  money  is  invested  in  a 
ship,  the  deferral  continues  and  when 
that  ship  is  sold,  if  the  funds  are  rein- 
vested again  in  the  fund,  the  tax  defer- 
ral can  be  continued  indeflnitely.  Also, 
the  investment  Income  of  the  fund  falls 
within  this  tax  privilege. 

One  of  my  major  concerns  with  this 
bill  is  the  sutistantial  additional  costs  to 
the  Government  through  a  reduction  in 
revenues  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. The  present  provision  costs  about 
$10  million  and  this  bill  would  Increase 
this  loss  to  between  $50  and  $100  mil- 
lion, or  possibly  more,  depending  on  how 
much  Is  placed  in  the  fund.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  this  revenue  loss  at 
this  time. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  with  you 
now  the  principal  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  this  type  of  indirect  tax  legislation 
Is  the  wrong  thing  to  do 

First,  as  I  have  already  suggested.  If 
this  one  industry  is  for  the  most  part  to 
obtain  freedom  from  Federal  tax  be- 
cause It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  for  the 
shipping  industry,  what  about  all  of  the 
other  industries  that  we  need  in  the 
country?  How  does  one  justify  imposing 
a  tax  on  any  other  industry  needed  by 
the  country  if  specific  tax  exclusions  are 
provided  for  this  industry? 

Second,  If  you  were  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  shipping  Industry,  I  would 
assume  that  you  would  not  want  the 
largest  benefits  to  go  to  those  with  the 
largest  proRts.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  to 
do  so  is  the  reverse  of  what  a  rational 
decision  would  be.  "Vet,  that  is  exactly 
the  result  under  this  provision.  The 
benefit  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
taxable  income.  The  larger  the  Income, 
the  larger  the  benefit;  any  business  that 
operates  at  a  loss  receives  no  benefit  at 
all.  Thus,  a  tax  subsidy  operates  just  op- 
posite to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
work  since  those  that  need  aid  the  most 
receive  the  least  help  and  the  more  a 
member  of  the  Industry  prospers,  the 
more  benefits  It  receives. 


Third,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress 
is  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  the  shipping 
industry.  It  would  want  to  review  this 
from  year  to  year  to  see  whether  It  was 
working  in  the  manner  desired  and 
whether  the  subsiidy  was  being  granted 
In  the  most  economical  way  possible  to 
achieve  the  desired  eoals.  Yet,  a  tax 
subsld)'  of  this  type  almost  guarantees 
that  there  will  not  be  an  anntial  review  of 
the  subsidy  since  this  is  permanent  law 
and  this  cost  does  not  appear  in  the 
budget. 

Finally,  at  a  time  such  as  tbe  present, 
when  we  are  asking  the  Government 
generally  to  cut  back  its  spending.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  particularly 
Inappropriate  time  to  say  to  the  shipping 
Industry;  "You  no  longer  have  to  pay 
any  taxes." 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today  Is 
Intended  to  preserve  present  law  as  far 
as  the  use  of  the  tax  deferred  reserve 
fund  is  concerned.  This  means  that  the 
subsidized  vessels  operating  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  trade  will  continue  to  have  avail- 
able a  reserve  fund  in  which  they  may 
deposit  their  profits  free  from  tax  to  be 
used  for  ship  construction  In  the  United 
States.  However,  as  a  result  of  my 
amendment,  the  reserve  fund  will  not  be 
extended  to  unsubsidlzed  vessels  operat- 
ing the  U.S.  foreign  trade  or  to  vessels 
used  in  the  Great  Lakes  trade,  in  non- 
contiguous domestic  trade  or  in  the  fish- 
eries of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
this  tax  deferred  reserve  fund  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Treasury  Department 
through  closing  agreements  which,  in 
most  cases,  date  back  to  the  1940's  and 
are  not  clear  as  to  the  tax  status  in  vari- 
ous situations.  This  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  besides  expanding  the  use  of  the  tax 
deferred  reserve  funds,  also  revises  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  funds  to  clarify  and 
simplify  the  effect  of  the  various  trans- 
actions that  are  made  by  a  company 
through  Its  reserve  ftmd.  For  this  reason 
I  am  not  opposing  the  technical  changes 
made  by  the  bill.  Instead,  my  amendment 
is  directed  only  toward  cutting  back  on 
the  additional  types  of  shipping  which 
would  otherwise  be  given  the  tax  deferred 
treatment  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine industry  is  in  need  of  financial  aid 
that  It  bring  before  the  Senate  a  bill  pro- 
vidmg  subsidies  through  the  use  of  direct 
appropriations.  We  would  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  who  will  receive 
the  subsidy  and  how  the  industry  is  far- 
ing from  one  year  to  the  next.  This  will 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  needs  of  this 
industry  in  providing  appropriations  each 
year.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  better  way 
to  provide  aid  for  an  industry  than  to 
use  the  tax  laws  to  provide  an  indirect 
subsidy.  It  will  allow  us  to  see  what  we 
are  doU3g  each  year,  instead  of  provid- 
ing subsidies  by  using  the  tax  laws.  The 
subsidies  through  the  tax  laws  are  un- 
desirable first  because  they  do  not  pro- 
vide the  financial  aid  to  those  that  need 
it  the  most  and  second  because  under 
this  procedure  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
review  from  year  to  year  the  effect  of  the 
subsidy. 
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To  summarize — the  Issue  Is  very  clear. 
Under  the  existing  law  the  merchant 
marine,  that  is.  the  subsidized  merchant 
marine,  those  ships  operating  In  coastal 
waters  and  those  operating  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  to  rates,  are  granted 
certain  tax  credits  or  the  prlvUege  of 
setting  aside  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
w-lthout  paying  Income  taxes.  This  can 
be  set  aside  and  put  In  a  special  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  new  ship  or 
expanding  their  fleet. 

This  privilege  of  tax  credits  has  never 
before  been  available  to  those  nonsub- 
sidized  lines  flying  the  American  flag  in 
international  commerce,  to  fishing  ves- 
sels or  any  of  the  nonsubsldlzed  lines. 
This  bin  for  the  first  time  extends  this 
tax  credit  and  this  Ux  privilege  to  all  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  ships 
classified  as  American-cltlzen-owned,  or 
flying  the  American  fiag  regardless  of 
where  they  operate. 

I  have  checked  this  with  the  staff  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  they  pointed  out 
that  under  existing  law  this  tax  credit 
costs  the  Government  about  $10  million 
a  year.  All  of  the  subsidized  lines  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  provision  because 
there  are  some  restrictions  attached  to 
it;  but  with  these  restrictions  removed 
and  these  tax  credits  extended  to  all 
ships  flying  the  American  flag  It  is  fig- 
ured that  the  loss  in  revenue  would  be 
$50  million  as  a  minimum  estimate  and 
a  maximum  of  $100  million.  The  reason 
it  would  cost  more  right  now  is  that 
tanker  rates  and  a  lot  of  shipping  rates 
are  at  an  abnormally  high  level.  This 
would  practically  excuse  all  of  the  mer- 
I.  ,  chant  marine  from  paying  any  Federal 
^'.  income  taxes  whatsoever  if  the  commlt- 
**      tee  bill  Is  approved. 

I  think.  In  the  first  place,  this  tax 
credit  should  have  been  considered  by 
either  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  am  not 
making  any  point  of  that  now.  It  is  late 
in  the  session,  and  I  told  the  chairman 
we  would  debate  the  matter  on  the  floor. 
But  I  think  we  should  be  clear  in  what 
we  are  doing. 

Without  this  amendment  we  would  be 
extending  a  tax-exempt  haven  to  practi- 
cally all  of  the  merchant  marine  that 
Is  classified  as  American  owned,  and 
there  would  be  very  little  If  any  income 
taxes  paid  by  this  Industry.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  start  exempting  any  of  the  indus- 
tries from  having  to  pay  their  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Government.  If  one  of  these  ships  shovild 
be  sunk  In  International  waters  it  may 
mean  the  involvement  of  our  country  in 
war.  They  expect  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
willing  to  pay  anything  toward  the  de- 
fense of  this  counto"  I  do  not  see  how 
such  favored  treatment  can  possibly  be 
justified. 

I  asked  the  Department,  and.  while  I 
do  not  have  a  list  of  all  the  companies 
that  would  be  classified  as  eligible  for 
this  exemption — when  I  say  eligible,  I 
mean  they  would  be  in  an  eligible  position 
where  they  could  be  considered  for  the 
tax  credit — I  did  ask  them  if  all  compa- 
nies which  are  being  subsidiised  with 
Government-guaranteed  loans  would  au- 
tomatically have  to  be  classified  as  Amer- 
ican-owned companies  In  order  to  get 


that  guarantee,  and  the  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative. 

So  we  can  well  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  any  company  which  is  operating  In 
international  waters — a  nonsubsidized 
Une — where  they  had  a  (jovernment- 
guaranteed  loan,  conceivably  could  qual- 
ify. It  is  rather  significant  that  two  large 
operators,  in  particular,  whom  1  have 
criticized  several  times  before  for  the 
lenient  treatment  that  has  been  given 
them,  would  be  beneficiaries  of  this  tax 
exemption.  For  Instance,  companies 
owned  by  Mr.  Onassis,  who  is  already 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  country's 
benevolence  in  that  he  has  a  5-percent 
Govemment-giiaranteed  loan  financing 
his  shipping  operation,  could  be  eligible 
for  this  tax  exemption.  Mr.  Niarchos  with 
some  of  his  companies  would  also  be 
eligible.  The  company  which  owns  the 
Manhattan  tanker  that  went  through  the 
Arctic  was  recently  owned  by  Stavros 
Niarchos,  and  its  earnings  would  be 
practically  exempted  from  taxation,  if 
my  amendment  Is  defeated. 

Why  should  these  shipping  tycoons  not 
pay  Income  taxes  on  their  earnings  while 
operating  under  the  American  flag? 

I  think  this  provision  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  I  see  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  we  should  extend  this 
tax-exempt  privilege  to  all  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  just  because  they  are  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  or  claiming  Amer- 
ican citizenship  on  such  a  fiimsy  basis. 
Mr.  Onassis  is  not  an  American  citizen, 
but  his  two  children  having  been  bom 
in  this  country  do  have  the  status  of 
American  citizenship,  and  his  ships  are 
operated  under  a  trust  account  In  their 
name  Theoretically,  they  could  enjoy 
tax-exemption  on  their  earnings  in  the 
shipping  Industry  under  this  committee 
bill.  Why? 

I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
in  extending  tax  benefits,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  various 
insertions  relating  to  the  financial  ar- 
rangements with  companies  owned  by 
Onassis  and  Nlarchros  be  Incorporated 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
This  lists  the  extent  of  the  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans,  and  it  shows  the 
rate  of  Interest  at  5  percent.  Now  the 
committee  wants  to  give  them  tax  ex- 
emptions. 

In  my  opinion  both  these  individuals 
have  been  having  a  free  ride  on  the  tax- 
payers, and  I  will  not  support  an  ex- 
teiision  of  the  benefits. 

Nor  can  the  extension  of  this  tax  credit 
be  justified  for  the  other  companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkokd, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DKPAaTMCNT  or  COMKkKCX. 

MAarrXMs  Aaun^TanAitOH. 
Washington.  D.C..  5cpfember  2. 1970. 
Bon.  John  J.  Wnxxasss, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waaninfton,  D.C. 

Dkax  SEiiATOR  WnxiAKS:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  July  29,  1970,  and  our 
Interim  reply  of  August  4.  1970.  relating  to 
any  loans  and /or  loan  guarantees  approved 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  during  the 
past  twenty  yeaia  for  Aristotle  S.  Onaaals. 
SUvroe  Nlarcboa  and  any  company  afflUated 
with  either. 

Attached  la  a  statement  covering  the  aalea 


of  U.S.  Qovemment-awned  vesaela  during 
the  past  twenty  years  to  domestic  companies 
reported  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  Messrs. 
Nlarcboa  or  Onassis.  These  vessels  were  all 
sold  subject  to  preferred  mortgages  held  by 
tbe  U.S.  Government-  These  mortgi^es  have 
all  t>een  paid  In  full. 

The  foUowlng  Information  reiatee  to  loan 
guarantees  llo&n  and  or  mortgage  Insur- 
ance) of  the  Maritime  Administration  pur- 
suant to  Title  XI.  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  for  the  aforementioned  parties: 

(A)  Aristotle  S.  Onassis  and  affiliates 
Victory  Carriers.  Inc.  (Victory).  Tms  U.8. 
corporation  (Delaware)  la  75%  owned  by 
Onaaals' children  (U-S  cltlnens]  under  a  trust 
agreement  with  The  Orace  National  Bank  of 
New  York  (now  Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust 
Company)  (Trustee)  and  35^  owned  by 
Socledad  Industrial  Marltuna  Plnanclera 
Arlona.  Panama.  S.A..  a  Panamanian  corpo- 
ration owned  and/ or  controUed  by  Mrs. 
Onassis.  Thus,  Victory  was  deemed  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  3  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended,  and  qualified  to  own  U.S. 
vessels  for  operation  In  tbe  domeatlc  coast- 
wise trade. 

Pursuant  to  a  Maritime  Administration 
Trade-Out  and  BuUd  Contract  (MA-1439) 
with  Victory  et  al.  dated  January  26.  1057, 
as  amended.  Victory  was  obligated  to  con- 
struct 3  tankers  (2  of  46,000  DWT  and  1  of 
106.450  DWT)  In  exchange  for  U.S.  permis- 
sion to  transfer  14  older  veeaeU  to  foreign 
registry.  This  contract  iras  later  amended  to 
require  4  tankers  of  46.000  DWT  each  to  lie 
constructed  for  the  below  listed  companies 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  stated: 

( 1 )  Mount  Vernon  Tanker  Company — 
lOC"/  owned  by  Victory,  the  tanker  Mount 
Vernon  Victory  was  built  at  a  cost  of  tl3,- 
553,068  and  a  30-year.  ST  per  anntun  mort- 
gage, executed  January  37.  1961.  In  the 
amount  of  •11.BS8.900.  was  Insured  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  XI.  Tbe  unpaid  balance  of 
this  mortgage  as  at  June  30.  1970.  Is  46.313.- 
317.55.  All  mortgage  paymenu  have  been 
currently  made. 

(2)  Montloello  Tanker  Company — 100^- 
owned  by  Victory,  the  tanker  KontieelJo  VtC' 
tory  was  buUt  at  a  cost  of  •13,655384  and  a 
20-year,  S'V  per  annum  mortgage,  executed 
Octot>er  19.  1962.  In  tbe  amount  of  •11.868.- 
600.  was  Insured  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  XI.  The  unpaid  balance  as  of  June  30, 
1970.  Is  •6.750.366.35.  Ail  mortgage  payments 
have  l>een  currently  made. 

(3)  MontpeUer  Tanker  Company — 100 ^4 
owned  by  Victory,  the  tanker  Montpetter  Vic- 
tory was  built  at  a  coat  of  •14.501.043  and  a 
20-year,  5^r  per  annum  mortgage,  executed 
December  26,  1962.  In  tbe  amount  of  413.- 
313,450,  was  Insured  under  the  provlalons  of 
Title  XI.  The  unpaid  balance  as  of  June  SO, 
1970.  Is  47 .630.918.35.  Al]  mortgage  payments 
bare  been  currently  made. 

(4)  Mount  Washington  Tanker  Company — 
lOO^r  owned  by  Victory,  the  tanker  Mount 
Washington  Victory  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
•  14.656,290  and  a  ao-year.  S'T  per  annum 
mortgage,  executed  October  31.  1963.  In  tbe 
amount  of  413.313.450.  was  Insured  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  XI.  The  unpaid  balance  as 
of  June  30.  1970.  Is  t8.255, 141.84.  AU  mort- 
gage payments  have  been  currently  made. 

Tbe  terms  and  conditions  required  by 
M-intlme  for  approving  Title  XI  aid  to  tbe 
four  above-mentioned  companies  exceeded 
tbe  minimum  requirements  of  the  Title  XI 
resulatlons.  In  thst.  In  addluon  to  tbe  nor- 
mal restrictions  Imposed  on  the  Title  XI 
companies.  Victory,  the  parent  company,  was 
required  to  execute  certain  agreements,  such 
as  B  Financing  Agreement.  Guaranty  Agree- 
menu.  and  a  Restricted  Fund  Agreement,  all 
of  which  provided  additional  security  to  the 
United  States. 

(B)  Stavros  Niarchos  And  affiliates.  Man- 
hattan Tanker  Company  (Manhattan).  Pur- 
suant to  certain  agreements  executed  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  Niarchos  Inter- 
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cats.  Mr,  NlnrchoB  was  required,  among  other 
things,  to  construct  one  or  more  tankers  of 
such  tonnaee  m.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Mari- 
time Admlnlstrntlon.  haa  sulwtanttally  equiv- 
alent utlUtT  value  to  the  total  tonnige  of 
the  vpsaelB  to  t>e  approved  for  transfer  to 
foreign  ownership  and  registry. 

Tl-e  common  ."itoclt  of  Manl^Tiian  was  held 
on  Fcbniarj-  26,  1959.  the  dn'e  the  Title  XI 
appllCd'-'cn  was  approved  by  the  Mnritlme 
Adm*.nlstr.^lIon.  by  New  Ycrit  Tankers  Com- 
pany, lac.  (66,7'  >  and  Industry  Tanker 
Company  139.3*  ).  Both  of  theHO  companies 
were  75'^-  controlled  by  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  nf  New  YcrX  (now  Ch83e  Manhattan 
Ba.'.K  <Nj\.*>.  a?  TnisTW  for  minor  children 
of  Mr  NlnrcboB  In  az-cirflftnce  with  the 
afore^ild  ajrreementn.  the  106.300  DWT  tank- 
er yanhattar  waa  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
t27.40fl.128  and  a  SO  year,  5'^-    per  annum 


mortgage  expcuied  January  16.  1963.  In  the 
amount  of  S20.925.000  wo*  Insured  under  the 
provisloi.8  ol  T.ilc  XI.  The  Nlarchas  Interests 
sold  the  stock  ct  the  Maiihattati  Tauter 
Company  to  Trir.seasiern  .\s.  Delates  Inc. 
(the  Interests  cf  Joseph  Knhn  and  Howard 
Pack)  wUhJn  a  year  of  delivery  and  are  no 
Ir>n(ter  connected  with  any  TiUe  XI  shins. 
Durlnst  NioTJhus"  cwneraWn,  all  paymcnta 
vere  currently  nudo.  The  Mftthattan  is  the 
tauker  which  recenUy  nutde  the  transit  of 
the  Northwest  Passage  '.o  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
repiDn  cf  Alaska  while  under  charter  to  the 
Kumble  Oil  Cc  mpany 

If  further  Information  Is  desired,  please 
ndvlse. 

Sincerely. 

M.  E.  pAaa. 

Acting  Chief,  Office  of  Stibwdy  ^^' 
miniatTation. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  stTike  at  the  verj' 
heart  of  what  U  perhars  tie  best  feature 
in  the  bill.  He  !s  slilltlag  at  what  Presi- 
dent Ni\o:i  had  proniised  and  recom- 
mended, and  vhat  is  vital  if  we  are  t^ 
liave  a  merchant  marine  to  serve  thia 
Nation  in  time  of  war  or  niitional  emer- 
gency. 

As  it  3tand,s  today,  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  our  bulk  cargo  moves  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  and  that  is  twcause  of  a 
mistake  ninde  in  the  193u  law  and  its 
admmistration.  In  that  1936  law.  only 
the  Imer  trade — that  is.  the  American 
ships  that  go  on  a  resuiar  route,  niov- 
Ins  regularly  back  and  forth  and  carrj'- 
Ins  genprpl  car^o,  has  this  privilege 
which  t;:e  Senator  v.-lihes  to  deny  the 
bulii  earners. 

Tlie  re.iUlt  is  that  ne  do  iiave  a  liner 
fleet  in  which  this  Nation  can  talte  ainic 
small  pnde.  If  Senators  will  look  at  the 
report,  on  pa?e  IS,  they  will  notice  that 
we  have  the  equivalent  of  178  good  te:\- 
eral  carpo  ve!.^cls.  while  we  are  in  piti- 
ful shape  with  resard  to  tanker's,  only  18, 
and  &iy  bulk  carriers,  only  2B. 

Mr.  President,  of  our  cargo  inoving  on 
the  hit^h  seas,  only  46  million  tons  is  in 
the  general  cargo  category  which  en- 
Joys  this  tax  privilere,  while  3S0  million 
tons  is  in  the  category  which  does  not  en- 
Joy  the  tax  prirtlege. 

We  are  (uUy  carrying  approximately 
3  percent  of  our  bulk  cargo,  of  our  oil, 
of  our  iron  ore,  of  our  grains  and  other 
strategic  materials  in  t)ottoms  that  are 
subject  to  our  control. 

The  Senator  would  hke  to  think  that 
we  could  control  Mr.  Onass'.s.  We  can- 
not. Quite  the  contrary.  When  the  ship 
flies  a  foreign  flag,  that  foreign  nation 


has  tlie  right  to  order  that  ship  into  any 
port  it  desires.  It  has  the  right  to  order 
it  not  to  come  to  an  American  port  in 
time  of  emergency. 

The  crewmen  aboard  that  ship  are 
foreign  nationals,  and  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  punish  those 
pr-opie,  perhaps  under  penalty  of  death 
if  it  wishes,  if  they  refuse  to  obey  the 
order  of  that  foreign  government. 

This  Nation  made  a  bad  mistake  in 
1936,  and  at  this  late  date  we  seek  to 
correct  it. 

By  rejecting  the  Senator's  amendment, 
we  will  have  a  bill  that  will  permit  us 
to  have  a  balanced  fee.  that  can  carry 
whatever  we  need,  be  it  oil,  gas,  iron 
ore,  grain,  or  whatever  we  need,  rather 
than  a  fleet  that  can  only  carry  general 
cargo. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  Icnock  out  some  of  the  oper- 
ators who  are  developing  many  of  the 
most  efBcient  and  newest  types  of  ves- 
sels. These  are  vessels  such  as  the  lash 
and  container  sliips.  They  carry  barges 
or  mobile  vehicles  which  can  reach  a 
port  and  then  proceed  up  the  river  or 
highway  to  deliver  the  cargo  to  the  final 
destination. 

It  is  in  this  category  that  the  United 
States  hopes  to  excel,  t>ecause  tills  Is  the 
area  where  capital  is  so  important;  and 
we  feel  that  these  vessels  should  be  able 
to  operate  in  the  future  even  without  a 
subsidy,  Iwcause  they  are  capital  inten- 
sive rather  than  manpower  intensive. 
Tlie  Senator's  amendment  could  take  us 
completely  out  of  many  of  these  prom- 
ising technological  developments. 

Further,  the  Senator — I  am  sure  he  is 
completely  sincere  about  this — would,  in 
his  amendment,  deny  the  Great  Lakes 


the  consideration  which  the  Great  Lakes 
has  so  long  been  denied. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  only  general 
cargo  vessels  have  iiad  this  tax  privikije, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  Government 
does  get  its  money  back.  But  tlie  reiiay- 
mrnt  is  over  tlie  Ufe  of  the  ship,  and  this 
tax  deferral  deflnitely  encourages  the 
construction  of  tliese  ships. 

The  grain  on  tlie  Great  Lakes  is  being 
moved  in  vessels  that  are  SO  years  old. 
A  seafarini;  man  would  ask,  "How  can 
a  steel  ship  la<t  50  years?"  Tliat  is  l>e- 
cause  it  is  in  fre»h  water.  If  it  were  in 
salt  water,  it  would  have  lustcd  away 
twice  during  that  period.  Those  pitifiil 
SO-year-old  ships,  which  need  replacing, 
woiild  be  denied  the  tax  privilege  they 
desperately  need  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  committee  for  ex- 
lendins  Lhe^e  tax  temji  to  the  construc- 
iion  of  Great  La'ices  shipping,  because, 
as  the  Sciintor  from  Louisiana  rlRhtly 
points  out.  the  Great  Lakes  intralake 
shipping  facilities  are  hi  terrible  shape. 
As  tiie  Senstor  from  Louisiana  rightly 
points  out,  many  of  the^e  ships  are  50 
years  old  or  older.  The  Great  Lakes  in- 
dustr)'  docs  not  have  a  subsidy  as  some 
of  the  others  do.  Our  only  hope  to  start 
I'ciitalizing  tlie  Great  Lakes  sliips  is 
through  this  tax  privilege. 

1  commend  the  committee  for  extend- 
ing It  to  our  area,  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  most  helpful  and  is  arriving  just 
in  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senate  obviously  Is  In 
no  mood  to  do  such  an  Injustice  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
last  rollcall  vote.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  who  voted  for  that 
were  not  from  the  Great  Lnkes  region. 
They  thought  the  Great  Lakes  had  made 
an  equitable  and  convincing  argument 
for  their  position. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  not 
only  deny  what  the  committee  did  with 
respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  but  also 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  These 
committee  amenclments  were  not  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  But 
ati}'  Senator  can  see  the  Injustice  of 
denying  the  same  tax  consideration 
to  the  ships  tliat  stecun  between  our 
west  coast  ports  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Those  two  States  suffer  the  greatest 
transportation  expenses  of  any  States  in 
the  Dnion.  It  is  a  hea\'y  and  severe  prob- 
lem for  these  two  great  States,  the  new- 
est members  of  our  Union. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  blind  spot  In  our 
eyes  were  we  to  proride  a  needed  and 
dcsirnbie  p.-ivilc^e  which  has  hnl.ied  to 
keep  the  Keet  modern  in  competing  with 
foreign  nations  and  to  deny  tlie  same 
consideration  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
which  pay  creater  traiisportBlion  ex- 
penses than  anj'  other  State. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  forthright 
statement  and  for  his  referral  to  the 
plight  of  Hawallans  and  Alaskans. 
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My  State,  Hawaii,  looks  to  the  Mari- 
time Act  of  1970  for  assistance  In 
strengthening  her  economy.  And  it  is  to 
thi  provisions  of  tills  bill  which  extend 
to  operators  in  the  noncontiguous  trade 
the  priinlege  of  accumulating  tax-de- 
ferred reserve  funds  for  ship  construction 
replacement  end  reconditioning  that  I 
wish  to  address  my.self  today. 

Heretofore,  vessels  btUlt  for  tlie  non- 
contiguous trade  have  been  built  at  full 
American  costs.  Consequently,  freight 
rates  for  voyages  to  Hawaii  and  the  other 
noncontiguous  State  of  Alaska,  as  weU 
OS  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam,  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  cost  of  commodities 
10  consumers. 

In  Hawaii,  as  I  told  the  Conference  on 
the  Noncontiguous  Trade  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  9  ol  this  year,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  Roods  and  services  is  22  per- 
cent more  than  the  national  average. 
These  high  cofts  have  a  direct  effect  on 
our  basi,:  economy  by  affecung  Industrial 
relocation  and  expansion  and  thus  the 
availability  of  job  opportunities. 

For  Hawaii,  bulk  cargo  means  water 
transportation.  Tliere  is  no  alternative, 
such  as  roU  and  motor  carriers.  Thus,  we 
have  Ions  looked  for  some  means  to  re- 
lieve these  costs  pressures  on  our  econ- 
omy. We  have  also  long  sought  to  en- 
courage trade  between  the  mainland  and 
Hawr.ii  rather  than  witli  foreign  coun- 
tries where  lower  freight  rates  arc  avail- 
able, which  tend  to  damage  our  balance 
of  oaymcnts  situation. 

Thus  tax-deferred  construction  funds 
for  bulk  carriers,  tankci-s  and  containcr- 
fhips  by  nonsubsidlzed  companies  in  the 
noncontiguous  trade,  shovild  have  a 
strong  and  tienefleial  impact  on  Hawaii 
as  well  as  on  VS.  trade  generally. 

Here  licre.  taxes  paid  by  Hawauan 
citizens  have  helped  finance  the  Nation's 
subsidized  shipbuilding  propram.  How- 
ever, this  pi  ojrara  has  not  helped  reduce 
Hawaii's  transportation  co.'>ts  nor  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  service  Iwcause 
the  program  liac  excl'udcd  subsidization 
of  vessels  lor  use  in  the  mainland-Hawaii 
trade  except  incidentally  where  the  ves- 
sels serve  Hawaii  as  an  Intermediate 
point  In  foreign  trade  operations.  The 
1970  merchant  marine  program  over- 
comes this  inequity  and  provides  the 
means  whereby  shipping  companies  will 
be  able  to  plan — at  lower  costs — for  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  Hawaii 
as  well  as  the  other  noncontiguous  areas 
of  our  nation. 

But  our  gain,  I  believe,  will  not  be  all 
external.  Within  the  State  itself  water 
transportation  is  a  major  concern. 

For  years,  the  glamor  and  economy  of 
Honol'Jlu  has  attracted  pe^Die  from  the 
outer  islands.  This  population  Influx  to 
Oahu  has  meant  a  population  drain  on 
the  outer  islands.  In  fact,  the  outer  is- 
lands arc  in  the  throes  of  economic 
stagnation  without  sufficient  capital  in- 
vestment. 

This  bill  can  mean  increased  trade  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Hawaii.  Increased 
trade  will  benefit  the  outer  islands  and 
all  facets  of  Hawaii's  economy — agricul- 
tural and  touri.st.  New  Industry— as  well 
as  tourists — will  be  attracted  to  these 
now  somewhat  isolated  islands. 


This  bill  is  exciting  to  Hawallans.  It 
can  have  the  effect  of  halting  the  ever 
vising  cost  of  U\'ing  for  Hawallans  and 
help  us  revive  the  economy  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  State. 

And  it  means  that  we  have  done  this 
without  weakening  the  protection  pro- 
vided for  our  domestic  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. 

We  accomplish  a  milestone  by  passing 
this  bill :  We  revitalize  our  maritime  In- 
dustry, we  provide  needed  assistance  for 
all  segments  of  the  American  maritime 
industry,  and  we  help  the  people  of  the 
noncorUiguous  States. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  strong  support  given 
this  measure  by  our  Governor  John 
Bums,  and  the  President  of  our  State 
Senate,  David  McClung.  and  others. 
Their  cooperation  and  expressed  inter- 
est were  most  helpful. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  less  than  a  year  ago,  a  major 
sliipping  company  in  Hawaii  purchased 
a  ship  which  was  built  in  a  shipyard  In 
Baltimore.  That  siiip  cost  the  shipping 
company  S23  miilion.  A  sister  ship  was 
buiil  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  the 
same  speciPcations  and  tlie  same  equip- 
ment. That  ship  cost  SIO  million.  Some- 
body has  to  pick  up  the  extra  tab.  and 
the  consumers  in  Hawaii  are  doing  that 
right  now. 

The  citv  of  Honolulu  at  this  moment 
has  the  lionor — it  one  wishes  to  call  it 
that — of  being  labeled  the  most  expen- 
sive city  in  the  world.  Part  of  this  Is  due 
to  the  high  shipping  cosU  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
sort  of  as.sistance  or  relief  from  laws  re- 
lating to  merchant  marine.  This  bill  will 
da  much,  if  not  the  most  that  we  con 
ever  iiupe  lu  bc.  iti  ttfiaialiiis  us  iaa  uiU= 
plight. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  forth- 
richt  asnstance. 

Mr.  SFONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  L0:J0.  I  yield. 

Mr  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  I  merely  want  to  concur  In 
what  tha  distinguished  cheirmsn  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  has 
said. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  2 
years  ago.  I  wc-s  pleased  when  the  admin- 
istration recommended  it.  I  agree  with 
the  extension  of  it  tliat  the  committee 
enacted.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendm'nt. 

Mr.  STirvENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
tenator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  problems  existed  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  noncontiguous  areas  of  our 
great  Nation  and  the  mainland  has  long 
been  noted.  Unfortunately,  this  notice 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric, 
but  very  little  action. 

All  the  noncontiguous  areas  of  the 
United  States  have  in  common  a  unique 
and  essentially  exclusive  dependence  on 
oceangoing  vessels  for  our  transporta- 
tion needs. 

As  any  consimier  in  Alaslta  can  tell 
you,  ocean  shipping  is  simply  not  com- 
petitive with  overland  shipping.  For  ex- 


ample it  costs  $210  to  ship  an  automobile 
from  Flint,  Mich.,  to  Los  Angeles,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,375  miles,  while  it  costs  $411  to 
ship  the  same  car  from  Flint  to  Anchor- 
age. Alaska,  a  distance  of  3,800  miles.  In 
terms  of  percentages,  it  costs  23  percent 
more  per  mile  to  ship  that  car  to  Anchor- 
age than  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  complaints  this  eUcits  from  con- 
sumers are  to  be  expected.  They  cannot 
understand  why  they  should  pay  more 
for  transportation  than  the  residents  of 
the  contiguous  areas.  This  becomes  par- 
ticularly hard  for  them  to  swallow  when 
they  learn  tliat  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world,  oceangoing  transportation  is 
often  the  cheapest,  rather  than  an  ex- 
pensive form  of  transportation.  These 
higher  transportation  costs  become  im- 
acceptable  when  it  is  learned  that  they 
stem  from  a  law  which  is  designed  to 
protect  the  national  security  of  all  the 
Unitvjd  States  and  its  territories,  but 
whose  cost  falls  almost  exclusively  on 
the  residents  of  the  noncontiguous  areas. 
This,  in  a  nuUheU,  Is  the  problem  as 
viewed  by  the  consumer  iirJiB  in  a  non- 
contiguous area.  He  is  being  asked  to 
baar  the  lull  cojt  of  what  is  ostensibly 
a  national  policy  predicated  on  national 
security. 

I  would  hke  to  explain  the  harmful 
and  inequitable  effects  of  tlie  present 
program  in  a  little  more  detail. 

.Maska  is  as  dependent  on  ocean  ship- 
ping as  an  Island.  There  is  no  raUroad 
connecting  Alaska  with  the  south  48. 
though  there  should  be.  The  only  high- 
way to  the  south  48  is  still  unnaved  for 
o.er  600  miles  o£  its  length.  Eotli  outo- 
mcbiies  and  railway  roiling  stock  ore 
transported  on  barges  or  ferries.  Air 
tiansportation  is  tlie  only  other  means 
01  mass  cran.socrtation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  to  and  from  Alaska.  And, 
at  present,  it  is  too  expensive  for  the 
carrying  of  bulk  cargo.  So,  oceangoing 
vessels  must  do  the  task. 

Even  though  Alaska  must  rely  rn  a 
s  ngle  mode  of  transportation  instead  of 
the  myriad  of  Bi'.ematives  avaiiaMe  to 
the  south  48.  there  would  be  no  iJioblem 
if  this  mode  of  transportation  were 
competitive  with  the  alternatives.  And. 
on  a  woridwide  basis,  it  is.  World  trade 
reached  a  staggering  $487  billion  last 
ve.-.r.  and  maciunery  shipped  from  Ger- 
many to  Greece  did  not  find  itself  at  a 
comnietitive  disadvanuge  becaure  it  went 
by  ship  rather  than  rail.  In  fact,  in  many 
iu.st«nocs  ocean  shipping  is  cheaper  than 
alternative  modes. 

This  is  so  partly  because  most  of  the 
shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world  sub- 
sidize ocean  shipping  These  subsidies 
take  many  forms.  Greece,  for  instance, 
exempts  from  income  taxation  for  10 
years  any  ship  brought  imder  the  Greek 
flag.  Several  nations  proinde  eitlier  tax 
benefits  or  low  interest  rates  for  ship 
construction  loans  France.  Italy,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  provide  direct 
subsidies  for  construction  and  operation 
of  ships  in  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

But  the  United  States  has  done  a  meet 
peculiar  thing.  It  has  divided  its  ship- 
ping Into  two  Categories — foreign  com- 
merce and  coastwise  trade — and  we  sub- 
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sidlze  the  fonner  to  a  great  extent,  but 
do  nothing  to  make  the  latter  competi- 
tive, or  the  11  major  shipbuilding  na- 
tions surveyed  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  D.S.  Congress  in  1963. 
three  provided  direct  construction  or  op- 
erating subsidies  to  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic shipping  and  three  provided  such 
subsidies  to  domestic  shipping  only,  but 
only  one — the  United  States — provided 
rilrect  operating  and  construction  subsi- 
dies to  ships  engaged  exclusively  In  for- 
eign commerce,  while  denying  such  sub- 
sidles  to  its  on-n  domestic  shipping  Indus- 
trj-. 

The  deci!!lon  to  exclude  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  subiiidizaUon  was  based  on 
two  assumptions:  That  coastwise  ship- 
ping was  protected  from  competition  by 
cheaper  foreign  shipping  by  operation  of 
the  Jones  Act  and  that  alternate  meth- 
ods of  shipping  among  the  United  States 
did  not  receive  construction  differential 
or  operating  differential  subsidies  either. 
These  two  asumptlons.  which  may  have 
had  validity  in  1936.  are  no  longer  valid 
today. 

First,  coastwise  shipping,  insofar  as 
Alaska  is  concerned,  does  indeed  receive 
competition  from  foreign  shipping. 

Alaska  finds  that  Japan,  a  little  over 
3.0OO  miles  away,  has  a  great  demand  for 
Its  natural  resources  and  Is  able  to  sup- 
ply consumer  goods  In  return.  TTie  south 
48.  of  course.  Is  less  than  2.000  miles 
away  and  offers  the  same  market.  How- 
ever. Alaska  finds  Itself  shipping  increas- 
ing quantities  of  its  natural  resources  to 
foreign  countries  and  importing  increas- 
ing amounts  of  consumer  goods  from 
these  countries  In  preference  to  the 
south  48.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  there 
ts  no  foreign  competition  in  shippiitg 
when  the  shipping  rates  in  foreign  com- 
merce m^e  it  economically  advanta- 
geous to  ship  lumber,  badly  needed  In  the 
south  48  less  than  2.000  miles  away,  to 
Japan  over  3,000  miles  aw'ay. 

The  assumption  that  coastwise  trade 
does  not  require  subsidization  because  it 
does  not  compete  with  foreign  trade  is 
wholly  erroneous  irisofar  as  Alaska  is 
concerned.  Foreign  commerce  does  com- 
pete, and  it  is  winning.  Alaska  Is  being 
treated  like  a  foreign  country  because  of 
the  anomaly  in  our  shipping  laws  cre- 
ated by  this  erroneous  assumption. 

The  second  assumption  on  which  the 
decision  to  exclude  coastwise  trade  from 
subsidization  was  based  Is  equally  falla- 
cious The  alternate  methods  of  trans- 
portation are  subsidized  to  a  far  greater 
exb.-nt  than  coastwise  shipping.  Highway 
user  taxes  exacted  of  all  users,  including 
passenger  autos.  build  highways.  Rail- 
roads received  incentives  to  build  their 
original  rights-of-way.  and  they  devel- 
oped a  system  of  rail  transportation  that 
was  the  envj  of  the  world  Railroads  no 
longer  receive  significant  subsidies,  and 
the  decline  that  has  resulted  Is  evident 
to  even  the  casual  observer.  In  order  to 
restore  passenger  rail  service,  the  Senate 
has  committed  tlO  blUlon  to  the  urban 
mass  transit  system — much  of  It  for  rail 
carriers.  The  fact  that  unsubsldlzed 
coastwise  shipping  is  not  competitive  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  small  fraction 


of  cargo  now  carried  in  that  trade  com- 
pared to  the  volume  handled  by  alternate 
transportation  modes. 

The  policies  expressed  in  the  Jones  Act 
are  national  policies  designed  to  benefit 
all  Americans  equally.  But  because  of 
Alaska's  geographical  position  as  a  non- 
contiguous State,  the  burden  of  these 
policies  falls  far  more  heavily  on  my 
State  than  on  the  contiguous  48.  Because 
of  the  availability  of  alternate  modes  of 
transportation  In  the  south  48.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  have  ended  up  bearing  al- 
most the  entire  burden  of  these  national 
policies.  It  is  simply  unfair  to  require 
that  two  States  should  bear  the  burden 
of  policies  designed  to  benefit  all  the 
States. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  recog- 
nizes this  basic  inequity  by  extending, 
for  the  flrst  time,  a  very  limited  tax 
break  to  the  noncontiguous  trade.  The 
bill  would  permit  ship  operators  to  set 
aside  income  in  a  fund.  If  that  income 
were  used  to  build  ships  for  the  noncon- 
tiguous trade,  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
income  tax. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
now  take  away  this  crumb  from  us  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  am  all  for 
a  balanced  budget,  for  holding  down 
Federal  spending.  But  I  ask  you.  why  us? 
We  have  been  suffering  imder  this  in- 
equity for  decades  and  you  want  us  to 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  na- 
tional program.  It  is  simply  unfair  to 
continue  to  ask  the  small  noncontiguous 
States  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  program 
which  principally  benefits  the  large 
coastal  States  in  the  south  48. 1  will  vote 
against  the  Senator's  amendment,  and  I 
hope  my  fellow  Senators  will  join  me  in 
giving  a  fair  deal  to  the  noncontiguous 
areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  wisdom  in  extending  to  the 
noncontiguous  domestic  trade  this  op- 
portunity for  improvement.  I  believe 
that  the  real  burden  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware's  amendment  is  the  prox'ision 
that  would  strike  from  the  bill  the  Great 
Lakes  noncontiguous  trade  or  the  fish- 
eries of  the  United  States.  That  is  very 
important  to  my  State,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  many  times  has  been 
labeled  the  "Conscience  of  the  Senate." 
and  he  has  every  right  to  that  title.  I 
think  he  has  a  very  rightful  claim  to  be 
called  the  watchdog  of  the  fiscal  Integrity 
of  this  country. 

But.  Mr.  President,  one  can  make  a 
good  argument  that  the  Government 
actually  makes  money  by  this  tax  provi- 
sion: because  without  this  tax  incentive. 
we  are  not  going  to  have  these  ships.  If 
we  do  not  have  the  ships,  we  do  not  have 
this  business.  If  we  do  not  have  this  busi- 
ness, we  do  not  make  this  profit,  and  the 
money  is  paid  to  other  nations. 

The  committee  received  expert  testi- 
mony that  when  we  look  at  the  taxes  that 
will  be  collected  from  workmen  and  the 
revenue  generated  by  their  trading,  and 
in  providing  employment  and  opportuni- 
ties to  others,  in  the  long  run  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  money.  Keep  in  mind 
that  it  ts  only  a  tax  deferral  over  the  life 
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of  the  new  ship.  We  get  all  the  money 
back  in  reduced  depreciation  deductions. 
But  in  addition,  the  bill  asrures  us  im- 
provement in  our  balance-of-paymenti 
position,  which  is  in  desperate  shape 
now.  The  program's  contribution  ta  our 
balance  of  payments  is  estimated  at  $2.9 
billion  over  the  next  10  years.  When  we 
have  succeeded  in  constru-ling  the  type 
of  fleet  that  is  needed,  the  favorable  ef- 
fect to  our  balance  of  payments  should  be 
tSOO  million  per  year.  That  is  of  enor- 
mous importance,  even  more  important. 
I  think,  than  fiscal  considerations. 

As  much  as  I  admire  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware,  and  I  salute  him  for  his 
consLstency  in  opposing  anything  that 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  opposing 
it  even  if  It  would  benefit  his  great  State 
of  Delaware,  may  I  say.  although  he  is  a 
man  of  consistency  and  courage,  I 
honestly  believe  that  we  would  be  poorly 
advised  were  we  to  reject  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  and  the 
committee  agreed  to  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  position  on  the 
amendment.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  for 
the  position  he  has  expounded  here,  but 
we  have  to  consider  the  strong  position 
the  President  has  taken  on  the  revival 
of  our  American  merchant  marine.  It 
does  need  reviving.  It  is  not  purely  a 
matter  of  Just  endorsing  an  industry.  It 
Is  not  purely  an  economic  or  commercial 
matter.  But  we  have  to  look  at  it  by 
realizing  that  we  have  fallen  from  the 
position  we  once  occupied  in  the  world  of 
shipping  to  a  much  less  desirable  po-  X 
sitlon.  3 

The  committee  bill  takes  into  account 
all  questions  of  high  policy  and  matters 
of  national  position,  so  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  notwithstanding  the 
sound  arguments  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  we  should  overcome  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  his  amendment  and 
support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  listened  with  great  Interest 
to  these  eloquent  speeches  and  expres- 
sions of  respect  for  the  administration's 
position  on  these  tax  credits.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  Senators  have 
spoken  out  so  strongly  that  they  want 
to  .support  the  administration.  I  think 
that  is  commendable,  and  I  compliment 
them.  I  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  opposes  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  this  amendment 
proposes  to  strike. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  band  dated 
September  10,  1970,  signed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Murane,  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

They  have  endorsed  the  committee 
bill,  yes,  but  with  an  important  excep- 
tion. Here  ts  their  comment  on  this  sec- 
tion which  would  extend  the  tax  credits. 

Our  final  comment  on  BJl.  16424  u  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
concerns  the  provisions  contained  in  sec- 
tion at  amending  section  607  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  u  amended  (46 
XJ.S.C.   1177),  that   would   grant   tax  defer- 


ment of  earnings  for  the  construction  of 
ships  to  be  operated  in  the  noncontiguous 
riomeitlc  trade,  in  the  domesUc  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  In  the  Ssheilea.  Since  for- 
eign-flag vessels  are  not  permitted  to  op- 
erat"  :n  these  trades,  the  rallonals  lor  ex- 
tending tax  determent  to  vesseU  operating 
m  furelgn  trade  would  not  appear  to  apply 
to  the«e  teiselB  We  are  therelore  opposed  to 
these  provisions  of  the  bUl. 
I  repeat  the  last  sentence: 
We  are  therefore  opposed  to  these  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  would  strike  these  ob- 
jectionable provisions,  so  naturally  I  will 
be  expecting  the  votes  of  all  these  ad- 
ministration supporters. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the 
Senators  who  have  spoken  during  the 
past  half  hour  emphasizing  their  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  Presidents  position. 
and  accordingly  for  their  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

I  call  attention  to  the  sixth  paragraph 
of  this  letter  wherein  they  express  their 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  tax 
credits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letur 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

GePnOAL  CooNSEL  or  thx 

DCPAETMSKT  OT  COMMX«CS, 

Wttthingtan.  DC.  Septembrr  10. 1970. 
Hon.  JOBM  J.  WnxisMS, 
i;-S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dasa  S«N«TO«  yriUMUs:  ThU  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  August  14.  1970.  concerning 
H  R  154S4  as  reported  hy  the  Senate  Com- 
merce  Committee.  The  following  constitute 
our  views  on  those  portions  of  the  bill  which 
relate   to   the    new    Maritime   Program. 

H  R.  15434.  OS  so  reported,  substantially 
sets  forth  the  Maritime  Program  announced 
by  President  Nlion  on  October  33.  1969.  The 
need  for  this  proposed  legislation  and  re- 
sulting benefits  to  the  United  States  hare 
been  commented  upon  at  length  and  need 
not  be  repeated  at  this  time.  This  Depart- 
ment strongly  supports  H.R.  15434  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  we 
would,  however,  suggest  a  lew  amendments 
to  the  bill  as  presently  written.  These  pro- 
posed amendments  are  in  the  nature  of  re- 
finements to  what  we  consider  to  be  a  sound 
piece    of    legislation. 

The  first  amendment  we  would  propose 
concerns  the  "Buy  American "  provision  set 
forth  in  section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended  (48  CSC.  11S5I.  This 
section  provides  that  In  all  ship  construction 
under  the  Act.  the  shipbuilder,  subcontrac- 
tors, materialmen,  or  suppliers  shall  use,  so 
far  as  practicable,  only  articles.  materlaU  and 
supplies  of  the  growth,  production  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States.  As  originally 
proposed.  H.B  1MS4  (section  91  would  have 
amended  section  606  so  that  only  Ihoee  Items 
tor  which  constructlon-dllfeientlal  subsidy 
Is  paid  and  all  major  components  of  the  hull 
and  superstructure  would  be  required  to  t>e 
of  domestic  origin.  The  Bouse  made  one 
minor  change  to  this  section  of  the  bUl  by  the 
addition  of  a  provision  requiring  that  any 
material  used  In  the  construction  of  such 
major  components  of  the  hull  and  super- 
structure he  of  domestic  origin.  These  provi- 
sions have  been  eliminated  from  H.K.  15434 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  bill  would  contmue  the  ex- 
isting requirements  of  section  60*  that  all 
components  used  In  the  construction  of  a 
aubsldlMd  vessel  be  of  domestic  origin.  It  H 


our  view  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  (section  10)  adequate- 
ly protect  the  InteresU  of  United  States 
suppliers  and  would  result  m  Increased  pro- 
curement flexibility  for  shipyards  Involved  In 
the  construction  of  subsldlred  vessels.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  urge  that  the  provUlons  m  sec- 
tion 10  of  H.R  16434  as  passed  by  the  House 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  second  amendment  we  would  propose 
concerns  me  Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building set  forth  In  section  36  of  H  R   lo434 
as  passed  by  the  House.  This  provision  would 
establish  a  commission  on  American  Ship- 
building  composed   of   seven   members   ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  review  the  tutus 
of  the  American  shipbuilding  industry,   to 
determine  whether  the  Industry  can  achieve 
a  level  of  producUvlty  by  1976  so  that  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  wlU  not  exceed 
35    percent    of    United    States    construction 
costs    and    to    recommend    the    steps    that 
should  be  taken  by  Industry  and  government 
to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of  »be  in- 
dustry.  If    the   commission   concludes   that 
constructlon-dlBerentlal  subsidy  cannot  be 
reduced  to  35  percent.  It  would  recommend 
altemauves   to   the  ship  construction  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  bill.  HB.  15434  as  re- 
ported bv  the  Senate  Commerce  Comminee 
would  amend  thla  provision  to  eliminate  the 
Commission  on  American  Shipbuilding  and 
»esl   Its  responslbUtles  In   the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  Is  our  view  that  these  (unctions 
can   best  be  performed   by   an  Independent 
body,    such    as    the    proposed    Cammlsslon. 
Although,    as    pointed    out    by    the    Senste 
Commerce    Committee,    this   Department    is 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  proposed 
lor  the  Commission,  we  believe  that  a  Preal- 
dentlally  appomted  Commlsalon  would  have 
easier  access  to  the  most  knowledgeable  seg- 
menu  of  the  maritime  Industry  and  that  the 
recommendations    of    such    a    Commission 
would  more  readily  gain  acceptance  In  the 
industry.  More  ImportanUy.  proper  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  the  Commission  WIU  re- 
quire the  collection  of  much  data  and  Infor- 
mation   on    ship    construction.    Since    the 
Martllme  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  wlU  be  admlulstermg  the  con- 
strucuon-diaerentlal   subsidy   program   and 
wlU  in  some  instances  be  In  a  position  ad- 
verse to  the  position  of  mdlvldual  shipyards 
with  respect  to  specific  construcUon-dlfTer- 
entlal  determinations.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
Department    o[    Conunerce    wUl    experience 
substantial  dimculty  In  aecurlng  ship  oon- 
strucuon  InformaUon  which  the  shipbuild- 
ers may  view  as  reflecting  adversely  on  spe- 
clflc  constructlon-dinerenUal  requests  pend- 
ing before  the  Maritime  Administration.  For 
this  reason.  It  Is  the  belief  of  this  Department 
that  a  Presldentlally  appointed  Commlaalon 
would  have  freer  access  to  Information  on 
shlpbuUdlng  and  would   have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  candid  opinions  of  the 
shipbuilding   Industry   than   would   the  De- 
partment    of     Commerce.    Accordingly,     we 
strongly  urge  that  the  provisions  In  section 
35  of  HJt    15434  as  passed  by  the  House  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  original  legislative  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  be- 
came H.R.  15434.  eliminated  the  payment  of 
operating  subsidy  for  malnUnance  and  re- 
pairs on  subsidised  vessels  constructed  after 
January  1.  1970  This  subsidy  Item  was  eUml- 
nated  because  It  was  felt  that  given  new 
modem  maintenance  free  construction  tech- 
niques. Ita  ellmlnaUon  would  not  signifi- 
cantly detrsct  from  the  competitive  pooture 
of  subsidized  United  SUtea  flag  shipping 
operations.  The  original  proposal  also  con- 
tained provlalons  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  areas  of  the 
world  in  which  vessels  buUt  with  oon- 
strucUon-dlBerentlal  aubaldy  would  be 
permitted  to  operate.  The  purpoM  of  ttOs 
provision  wa»  to  Insure  that  these  rmtOt  wm 


be  used  where  thev  best  serve  the  commerce 
of  the  nmted  States.  Neither  of  these  provi- 
sions was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
Conunerce  Committee  did  not  alter  the 
Bouse  passed  bill  In  this  respect.  We  beueve 
that  the  addition  of  these  two  provisions 
would  strengthen  BJt-  15434. 

Our  final  comment  on  HJl.  15434  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  (3olrm>erce  Committee 
concerns  the  provisions  contained  In  section 
31  amendmg  section  607  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  US.C 
1177).  that  would  grant  tax  deferment  of 
earnings  for  the  construction  of  ships  to  be 
operated  In  the  noncontiguous  domestic 
trade.  In  the  domestic  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  in  the  fisheries.  Since 
forelgn-fiag  veesels  are  not  permitted  to 
operate  in  these  trades,  the  rationale  tor 
extending  tax  deferment  to  vessels  operating 
in  foreign  trade  would  not  appear  to  apply 
to  these  vessels.  We  are  therelore  opposed  to 
these  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  Implement- 
ing the  new  Maritime  Program,  as  set  forth 
in  HJt.  15434  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce C^omminee.  will  depend  primarily 
upon  the  degree  ol  private  participation  by 
ship  operators.  Since  the  prmclpal  ouuay 
will  occur  In  the  construcuon  program,  the 
cost  of  the  program  wUl  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  ships  actually  built  by  private 
operators.  In  addition.  Implementation  of 
this  program  will  be  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriations. Enactment  of  the  new  Maritime 
Program  will  not  require  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1971  beyond  tboee  amounts  set  forth  in 
HJ>.  17575  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 24.  1970. 

ThU  legislation  constitutes  the  most  far 
reaching  reform  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  since  Its  original  enactment.  The  wage 
subsidy  Index  system  and  the  specific  con- 
struction-differential sutisldy  goals  of  H.B. 
15424  will  give  the  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operating  Industries  an  mcenUve  to  cut  cosu 
and  Increase  productivity  We  beUeve  the 
result  will  be  a  merchant  marine  that  will 
be  an  effective  commercUl  compeUtor  and 
will  provide  a  modem  fleet  lor  use  m  times 
of  national  emergency.  We.  therefore,  urge 
that  you  give  the  bUl  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

with  respect  to  Section  43  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  an  exception  from  the  re- 
quirements for  a  Coast  Otiard  certificate  of 
inspection,  we  defer  to  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Wnxxsjc  E.  BAmuifx. 
Acting  General  Counsel. 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  said  about 
wanting  to  help  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Let 
us  cut  out  all  the  fanfare.  I  supported 
the  amendment  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  I  have  nothing  against  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  but  who  operates  the  bulk 
of  the  shipping  there?  Let  us  face  it: 
there  Is  a  lot  of  lake  traffic  in  ships  carry- 
ing iron  ore.  Who  operates  the  Iron  ore 
ships?  Who  owns  these  oil  tanks  and 
bulk  cargo  ships  that  will  get  this  tax  de- 
ferment? Certainly  all  of  them  would  ap- 
preciate it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost  ol 
a  ship  that  was  built  in  the  Baltimore 
shipyard  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  ship  that  was  buUt  In  a  German 
shipyard.  ^     . , 

That  l6  true,  but  concerning  the  snip 
built  in  Baltimore  S5  percent  of  Ite  con- 
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struction  cost  was  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  equalize  the  domestic 
shipyard  cost  and  the  foreign  shipyard 
cost.  After  the  ship  Is  built  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  wages  for  American  seamen 
and  foreign  labor  is  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

Is  this  not  enough  of  a  subsidy? 
Nothing  was  mentioned  about  that. 

Then,  in  addition,  these  shipping  com- 
panies get  the  Go\'emment- guaranteed 
loans  at  a  lower  rate  for  the  part  of  the 
coniuuction  cost>  they  do  assume.  Adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  does  not  take 
away  from  one  sin^^ie  shipping  company 
any  tax  credit  or  deferment  which  they 
are  now  getting  under  existing  law.  The 
only  Que-btion  li,  without  this  amendment 
the  bi2I  wculd  be  extending  a  tax  defer- 
ment to  all  cf  the  rest  ci  the  merchant 
maiJie  operating  boUi  internationally 
and  domestically. 

Acccrdmg  to  the  estimates  I  get  there 
will  be  veo*  httle  taxes,  if  any.  collected 
In  the  future  so  far  as  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  concerned. 

I  think  that  at  a  time  when  we  have 
a  deficit  averaging  over  31  billion  per 
month  at  a  time  v.  hen  we  are  asking 
other  taxpayers  to  pay  their  taxes,  surely 
tiiis  is  not  the  time  to  e.xemjit  the  whole 
merchant  marine  industry  Ircm  all  taxes. 
One  other  point  that  should  be  men- 
tio.ned.  ?.s  they  set  aside  the^e  funds  out 
cf  their  earnings,  befoie  taxes.  $5  million 
to  SIO  million  cr  vhslever  it  mty  te  in 
the  trust  fund,  they  can  invest  tliat 
money,  and  tiie  investment  incme  is 
exempt  from  taxes  under  the  comniittee 
bill,  m  other  wordp.  they  v.ill  be  a  spe- 
cie I -pdTilege  group,  exempt  from  taxes 
under  e*:isting  la^r. 

If  Se^iatois  want  l3  extend  complete 
tax  exemptiun  for  this  merchant  ma- 
nne  industry,  tlien  they  should  go  ahead 
and  reject  this  amendment.  Suypos*  to- 
morrow someone  ccmes  in  and  says  that 
the  railroads  are  in  trouble.  Will  Co!i- 
gress  exempt  them  from  taxes?  I  am  sure 
that  ens  by  one  the  various  Industries 
will  all  enthusiastically  support  the  Idea 
of  beln^  exempt  from  taxes,  but  I  also 
expect  Uiat  a  lot  of  other  taxpayers  in 
ttns  country,  who  are  making  quarterly 
Installments  on  their  taxes  or  are  having 
taxei;  deducted  from  their  pay.  would 
likewise  like  to  get  some  lax  exemption. 
So  far  as  the  woridngmen  are  con- 
cerned, those  who  U'ork  on  the  ships. 
they  will  still  be  paying  their  income 
taxes.  They  will  not  be  exempt. 

Why  should  we  consider  by  one  sweep 
exempting  a  whole  industry  from  in- 
come taxes? 

Such  favored  treatment  is  an  outrage 
and  an  insult  to  all  taxpaying  citizens. 

Surely  Mr.  Onassis  and  Mr.  Niarchos 
can  afTord  to  pay  their  income  taxes. 

According  to  our  estimate  under  pres- 
ent law  these  tax  credits  cost  about  SIO 
million.  Under  this  bill  the  tax  credits 
would  be  between  $50  million  and  $100 
milhon — possibly  more.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  rejected  there  will  be  very  little 
If  any  tax  revenue  coming  In  from  the 
American  merchant  marine,  Including 
those  ships  operated  for  exainple  pnder 


American     ownership     by     men     like 
Onassis  and  others. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated  perhaps 
this  section  of  the  bill  should  be  labeled 
"a  relief  measure  for  poor  Onassis  and 
other  shipping  magnates." 

Mr.  GRU-'PIN.  Mi-.  President,  I  wisn 
to  Indicate  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
pendmg  amendment.  I  ask  that  a  letter 
and  an  attachment  be  printed  In  the 
Record  concerning  the  e.lect  uf  the  Com- 
mittee provision  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L«:e  CvRRncRs'  Association, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  March  24, 1970. 
Hon.  RoEzar  P.  OmrriN. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wmhington,  D.C. 

Re:  S.  3287 — A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936. 
DsAK  GzN^^Qst  Obittin:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  March  10.  1970.  we  earnestly  share 
your  hopes  that  throush  the  pending  legis- 
lation to  revise  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  able  to  obtain 
some  equality  of  treatment.  As  you  know. 
the  Great  Lakes  vessel  Industry  has  long 
rdvocatcd  that  it  should  be  granted  the 
right  to  set  aalde  tax-deferred  reserve  lunrts 
for  ?hlp  construction.  V/a  beUeve  that  the 
opposition  which  has  arisen  to  this  pro- 
posal stems  from  a  mlsiinderatondlng  of 
how  the  tax-deferred  con?tructlon  reserve 
fund  works.  For  that  reason,  the  .^^soclatlon 
has  undertaken  a  sCuUy  which  Is  herewith 
enclosed. 

This  study  Is  based  on  actual  experience 
of  a  typical  Great  Lakes  vessel  company.  It 
indicates  that  a  new  820.000,000  bulk  carrier 
could  be  made  operational  within  four  years 
through  the  establishment  of  a  tax-deferred 
construction  reserve  fund.  It  further  Indi- 
cates that  within  eight  years  the  Oovern- 
ment  will  have  recovered  all  deferred  taxes 
anJ  that  at  the  end  of  18  years  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  In  Federal  Income  To-res 
more  than  *e3.f>OO.0O0.  whereis  without  the 
new  ve*!!el,  the  Federal  Income  Toxes  on  tbl^ 
particular  fleet  would  only  be  943.000.000. 

The  AdJTilnlEtrat Ion's  concern  with  Oov- 
ernmert  expenditures  mokes  It  understand- 
able that  It  would  limit  Its  new  maritime 
program  to  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 
What  apparently  la  not  realized,  however.  Is 
that  t^e  Admlnlstmllon  can  go  forward 
with  s*.:ch  3  prorram  and.  at  the  same  time, 
extend  to  the  Great  Lakes  the  prliilege  of 
ejiabllshln?  tax-deferred  constrnctlrn  re- 
srrre  funds  without  any  additional  expen- 
dltures  being  involved.  We  are  net  a^kln;); 
for  the  entire  package,  but  only  this  on? 
prlvlle7e  whlc!i.  If  properly  administered. 
will,  we  br'.leve,  provide  the  necessary  Incen- 
tive t'^  unrl-rtake  new  vessel  constnictlon. 
If  that  con.'^trucMcn  materializes,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  the  flrit  to  benefit  be- 
cause of  Increased  tax  revenues. 

When  v/e  submitted  a  statement  In  con- 
nection with  9-  3287.  there  was  attached  a 
propoEed  amendment  which  would  revise 
Section  007  so  OS  to  make  that  Section  ap- 
plScnblc  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  revised  this  proposed  amendment 
so  as  to  brln:;  It  as  nearly  as  possible  Into 
conformity  with  the  revision  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  Administration's  proposal  and 
that  which  we  submit  la  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  make  it  compulsory  to  de- 
posit all  depreciation  In  the  reserve  fund, 
whereaa  we  propose  that  the  amount  of 
depreciation  to  be  deposited  b«  made  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
We  hope  you  will  find  merit  In  the  amend- 
hient  we  propose,  and  that  the  Gommerce 


Committee,  when  it  reports  out  S.  3287,  will 
find  It  appropriate  to  include  such  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Scott  H.  Eldxb. 
General  Counsel. 

CONSTBUCTION    RkSERVE    PtTND    SXUDT 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting Great  Lakes  vessel  operators  to  estab- 
lish tax  deferred  consiruciiun  reserve  funds, 
a  study  was  made  for  the  Association  with 
the  following  result. 

FROCEOtTBES    AND    ASSUMPTIONS 

Actual  experience  of  a  Great  Lakes  vessel 
company  during  1009  was  uttlUcd  to  estab- 
llsa  the  relationship  of  gross  enrnlngs  from 
vessel  operations,  operating  espenae  and 
overhead.  It  was  assumed  that  these  Items 
would  remain  constant  over  a  period  of  30 
year3.  Federal  Income  taxes  were  iissumed  to 
be  48%  of  net  taxable  Income  and  deprecia- 
tion was  calculated  as  currently  allowed  un- 
der the  guidelines  published  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  It  was  further  assumed  that 
tha  vcfKcl  cperator's  contract  v.ith  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  call  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  fleet  of  a  new  Great  Lakes  bulk 
carrier  costing  $20,000,000  which,  when  com- 
pleted and  in  operation,  would  generate  earn- 
ings over  and  Lbuve  operating  expense  and 
overhead  of  S4,000.000  per  year,  kis  depreci- 
ation, over  a  useful  life  of  30  years. 

Assumed  deposits  In  the  tax  deferred  con- 
struc-ion  reserve  fund  consist  of  SOrj,.  of  net 
Income  before  taxes  and  &01  of  depreciation 
charges  as  presently  allowed  on  the  existing 
fleet.  It  was  further  assumed  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  new  vessel,  60t;  of  the  net  in- 
come and  90%  of  the  depreciation  charges, 
computed  at  the  rate  of  15  7^  per  annum  on 
the  declining  balance  method,  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  construction  reserve  fund  until 
such  time  ns  the  purchp^e  price  cf  the  vessel 
Is  fully  paid  and  the  construction  reserve 
fund  terminated. 

Ko  Interest  ossumptlcns  were  Included. 

BESCLTS 

The  study  Indicates  that  after  the  first 
year  the  vessel  owner  would  be  In  a  position 
to  order  a  new  vessel  Assuming;  a  down  pay- 
ment of  35 '  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
vessel:  iiometv.  »20.0004)00.  would  be  re- 
quired, suffi.'lent  money  w  juld  be  &.v&ilable 
In  t';e  fund  to  accept  delivery  of  the  new 
vessel  at  the  end  cf  the  third  year,  and  the 
now  vessel  would  be  operational  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  that  Is. 
after  the  new  vessel  has  been  In  operation 
towr  ye.irs.  the  government  will  have  recov- 
ered the  full  oniount  of  all  tax  deferments. 
Frcm  then  on.  ln*.Tcnfiod  tax  payments  wtll 
result  until  at  the  end  of  clghton  years,  the 
gcvemment  will  have  recovered  a  total  of 
963.046  000  In  Income  taxes;  whereas.  If  the 
new  ship  had  not  been  buUt  the  total  tax 
recoverv  from  the  basic  fleet  would  have  been 
only  Ms.ees.ooo. 

Interestingly,  the  depreciation  schedule  of 
the  new  vessel,  namely.  IS*^-  per  annum  on 
the  declining  balance  method,  beneflu  the 
government  in  that  the  more  rapidly  tbe 
vessel  Is  depreciated,  the  greater  becomes  her 
taxable  earnlnj^s.  Thus,  tax  deferments  are 
recovered  sooner.  It  can  only  be  concluded 
that  both  the  vessel  operator  and  the  govem- 
nr.ent  benefit  from  the  construction  reserve 
fund  In  that  (1)  the  vessel  owner  borrows 
tax  dollars  with  which  to  construct  the  new 
vesfel  and  pays  back  those  tax  dollars 
through  the  increased  earnings  of  the  new 
vessel,  and  (2)  the  governmeot  regains  all 
deferred  taxes  within  a  short  period  of  time 
(8  years,  in  this  particular  example),  and 
as  an  end  result  actually  receives  more  tax 
dollars  because  of  the  Increased  earnings  of 
tbe  new  vessel. 
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(5.430,000 
5,  460. 000 
5, 470. 000 
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5.535,000 
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5.555.000 
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ncome  Ux  48  potcanl  of  nel  UiaWe  income.  _„,„,, 
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Depreciat'on 
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S3. 9511. 000 
4.050.000 
4. 320. 000 
4,880.000 
4,9(0.000 
5.030,000 
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2.025.000 
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(948,000 
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1,037,000 
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385.000 
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1,211,000 


(1,038.000 
719.000 
241,000 


S2. 825. 000 
5.650.0UO 
8,475,000 
13.250,000 
18, 075, 000 
20,000.000 


note:  Assiraiptions:  Deposit!  In conslrucUo.  resenreljnd  to conshl d: 

(1)  50  percent  per  year  ol  net  tar,iinM  o1  basic  IteeL 

(2)  50  percent  year  ol  depreclalron  ol  bastcfteet ^ 


(31  50  percent  p«r  year  01  net  earnings  ol  new  vessel. 
in  so  oercent  per  year  ol  depredation  ot  new  vnsel. 
Coil  (?i5w  "ewl  fcO,000,000.  vessel  operationel  opon  payment  I 
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Note;  Assumptions: 


TABLE  4 -CONSTRUCTION  RESERVE  FUND  STUOY- 
COMPARISOII  CF  TAK  RETURN  TO  GOVERNWENT 


Tax  on  fleet 
expanded  bv 
addition  ol  1 
vessel  as  result 
ol  coattrudisn 
reserve  fund 


_  AcoDisition   prica  $20,000000;   annual   earnings   belore  depredation 

$4,000,000;  deftrociation  15  percent  per  annum  on  the  declining  balance  method. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Just  to  sum 
up,  for  I  know  Senators  are  ready  to  vote, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  3  minutes  allowed  to  both  sides,  with 
3  minutes  to  be  allocated  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  in  order  to  sum  up  their 
arguments, 

Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator can  take  all  the  time  he  wants.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  take  issue  with  the  Senator's 
eloquent  argument.  I  shall  mention  only 
two  points.  One.  he  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration favored  the  amendment. 
The  administration  favored  the  amend- 
ment only  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  Ala-ska,  and  to  Hawaii. 

The  administration  does  not  favor  the 
Senator's  amendment  because  of  the  big 
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damage  It  would  do  to  the  bill,  that  Is.  by 
.striking  out  the  Ux  deferment  feature 
to  the  bulk  cargo  and  un.subsldized 
carriers  under  our  flag.  On  thai  point  the 
administration.  I  am  sure,  would  agree 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  would  do 
grievous  Injury.  What  the  adminisua- 
tion  is  seeUng  to  accomplish,  as  I  am 
sure  everyone  will  agree,  is  for  this  bill 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  do  imtold  damage  to 
the  bill. 

When  the  Senator  talks  about  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  a  ship  built  in  Ger- 
many compared  to  the  ship  built  in  the 
United  States,  he  should  keep  in  mind 
that  Hawaii  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
any  subsidy,  that  Hawaii  has  to  pay  full 
price.  They  have  to  pay  a  tremendous 
price  which  can  be.  and  often  is,  twice  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  a  ship  built  else- 
where. All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii  get  the  l>enefit  of  a  tax 
deferral  feature  to  help  modernize  the 
stilps  that  are  serving  them. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MclNTvaE  > .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  tieen  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afllrmative*.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Goooeu.).  were  he  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay."  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BITRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Cah- 
Mon),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
iMr.  Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  »Mr.  Pulbrjcht),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gbavkd.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kimnoy  ( .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MACjrtwoNi.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  McCa«thy>.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClil- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
McO«i,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOTA).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Mossi.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MtJsKiz).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RtBicom,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr.  RtisscLD,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stchkisi, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttd- 
iHcsi,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YAiiaofioCGB).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  YotiHc)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson >.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MACKt;soN>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravsl)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton i.  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Paksdi  and  Mr.  Goldwateb  > .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonc  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Goodell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Mo«pht),  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  SsnTHi,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Tow- 
EP  >  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdndi'   is  atisenl  t>ecause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thormond'  is  absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  '  Mr.  Percy  i 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  ' .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott ) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Mxirphy).  It  pres- 
ent and  votins.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona would  vote  "yea. "  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  MtmaTi  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vole  "nay. " 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  21, 
nays  45,  OS  follows: 

|No.  313  tag.) 


TEAS— 31 

Allien 

Cook 

Packwood 

Allen 

(hooper 

Pearson 

Ailott 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Baker 

Dole 

Smith.  Maine 

Bennett 

t>ominlck 

SyminRtou 

Bo«gs 

Hruska 

wtlllams.  Del 

Cose 

MlUer 

NATS— 48 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Andenon 

Oumey 

Uclntyre 

B*yb 

Hants 

Metc»ir 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bible 

Hattke 

Nelson 

Brooite 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

HoUand 

Pell 

Bynl.  V« 

Holllnis 

Prokmlre 

Byrd.  w.  V». 

Hughes 

Randolpti 

Churcli 

Inouye 

Saibe 

CiBnston 

Javlts 

Sehwelker 

Dodd 

Jordan.  N.C 

SpArkman 

Ellender 

Lonff 

Spong 

Ervln 

Mansfleid 

Stevens 

Gore 

illaihlas 

Talmadae 

Orlffln 

McOovem 

WUllams.  NJ. 

PRESENT   AND  OIVD»a   A  LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREV10U8LT  ANNOtJNCJKD— 1 


NOT  VOTDIG- 
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Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Percy 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Ruasell 

EutlADd 

UcCarthy 

Scott 

Fannin 

UcClellan 

Smith.  lU. 

Fong 

UcOee 

Stennls 

Fulbrt^ht 

Montoya 

Thurmoad 

OoM  water 

Moss 

Tower 

OotMleU 

Mundt 

Tydings 

Oravel 

Murphy 

Tar  borough 

Jacluon 

Muakte 

Young.  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey).  The  bill  la  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  might  say 


that  this  bill  gives  a  long-awaited  ex- 
emption to  the  sternwheel  steamer  Delia 
Queen.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  th&t 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  in 
the  Rechrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OrncB  or  tbb  OovutNoa, 
Frankfort.  Ky.,  June  10, 1970. 
Hon.  Maklow  W.  Cook. 
U.S.  Senator.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAJt  Senator  Cook:  In  view  of  Kentucky's 
rich,  heritage  involving  the  steamboat,  I  ask 
your  support  of  leglaUtlon  to  prescr%-e  the 
Delta  Queen  as  the  last  iteamboat  making 
overnight  trips  on  America's  rivers.  The 
Delta  Queen  will  be  forced  out  of  operation 
on  November  2.  1970.  because  she  has  bcea 
inadvertently  Included  in  safety-at-sea  leg- 
islation of  the  89th  Congress. 

House  Bill  16033  (Mrs.  Sullivan.  <0-Mo.) 
or  any  of  the  subsequent  bllla  or  resolutions 
(3-3756.  S-^737.  H.R.-17215)  have  the  effect 
of  excluding  the  Delta  Queen  from  the  earlier 
legislation  which  was  specifically  Intended 
to  protect  American  passengers  at>oard  for- 
eign vessels. 

As  the  last  rtver  steamer  of  the  floating 
palace  class,  the  Delta  Queen's  partly  wooden 
superstructure  condemns  her  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  Yet  it  is  this  flne  mahogany,  teak, 
and  iron-bark  of  her  main  salon  that  makes 
her  a  floating  palice.  Moreover,  in  her  44 
years  of  operation,  not  a  single  passenger  hus 
ever  been  lost  by  accident. 

If  she  Is  permitted  to  go  out  of  operation, 
she  will  be  gone  forever.  So  great  a  tradition 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  for  lack  of  ap- 
propriate action. 
Sincerely, 

LoDiE  B.  NuMN.  Governor. 

LOUISVTLLE   AXEA    CHAMBCa   Of 

COUMOLCE,   IHC, 

Louitville.  Ky..  July  10. 1970. 

Recognizing  that  your  time  is  valuable. 
we  will  attempt  to  be  brief. 

A&  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  you  are  already  fami- 
liar with  the  problems  t>elttg  encountered  in 
Including  the  river  boat  Delta  Queen  under 
the  Maritime  Law.  which  applies  also  to 
over-night,  passenger-carrying,  sea-going 
vessels.  While  the  Delta  Queen  is  a  Cincin- 
nati based  boat,  this  community  and  the  en- 
tire Ohio  River  Valley  has  a  genuine  desire 
to  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  from  th.e  same 
safety  regulations  as  ocean-going  vessels  If 
It  can  be  accomplished  in  line  with  adequate 
safety  to  passengers. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Louisville  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  this  can  be  done 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  organization  on  July  9,  a  poUcy  was 
adopted  urging  your  taking  any  action  with- 
in your  power,  particularly  as  a  poienilal 
Conference  Committee  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate passed  Maritime  Bill,  to  exempt  the 
Delta  Queen  from  the  Maritime  Safety  Regu- 
lations. 

It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  the  Delta 
Queen,  because  of  her  qualified  sprinkler 
system,  Is  actually  superior  for  Are  safety 
purposes  to  flre  resistant  construction.  We 
also  feel  that  there  Is  a  substantial  distinc- 
tion between  ocean-going  vessels  and  river 
boats  because  of  the  constant  proximity  of 
shore  lines  to  the  river  boats.  And  Anally 
one  of  the  most  frequent  but  older  causes 
of  nver  boat  Qrea.  namely  the  use  of  fire 
tubes  in  the  boilers,  is  not  a  safety  consid- 
eration with  the  Delta  Queen.  She  has  water 
tubes  In  the  toilers  and  the  boiler  room  Is 
equipped  for  automatic  release  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  event  of  fire. 

On  behalf  of  our  more  than  2,000  mem- 
bers, we  urge  that  you  give  these  factors 
favorable   consideration   In   any   action   you 
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may  b*  oble  to  take  to  exclude  the  DtUa 
Queen  from  the  Manilme  Law  requiring  the 
s«me  st»na»rds  ror  river  boats  aa  ocean- 
going veeacls  II  adequately  equipped  with 
other  are  aalety  devices  such  as  tprlnHIer 
systems. 

CordlaUy, 

LewtB  B-  Ke&beiig. 

General  Manager. 

MaairrT*.  Ohio.  July  23,  1970. 
Hon  Maklow  Cook. 
Senate  Ojjice  Building, 
Waahtnglon.  D.C. 

DEAa  sa:  Aa  Mayor  ol  the  City  of  Marlett*. 
Ohio  I  am  writing  to  you  respectfully  re- 
questing your  help  In  getting  legislation 
passed  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  would  exempt  the 
rlverboat  Delta  Queen  from  Public  Law  No. 
89-777-  It  la  my  feeling  and  the  feeling  of 
our  cltttens  In  Marietta,  that  It  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  history,  our  heritage  and  the 
preserratlon  of  the  great  American  way  or 
life  that  the  Oelto  V""™  ahould  be  exempt 
from  said  law. 

The  law  should  not  apply  to  the  Delta 
Queen  because  the  real  purpose  and  Intent  of 
the  law  was  to  set  ship  construction  stand- 
ards for  ocean-going  vessels.  The  law  was 
needed  and  made  good  sense  for  ocean-going 
ships  but  should  not  be  used  tor  stopping  the 
activities  of  the  Queen  here  on  the  great 
Ohio.  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers. 

I  am  sure  you  have  many  facts  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  repetitious,  however.  I  do  feel  It 
does  rate  a  reminder  to  you  that  the  Cello 
Oueen  is  never  more  than  a  few  mmutea 
from  shore  It  does  not  encounter  heavy  seaa 
or  the  usual  hazards  of  ocean-going  vessel!. 
The  Queen  only  travels  at  ten  miles  per  hour 
and  has  on  her  decks  and  in  her  halls  and 
her  staterooms  all  the  latest  safety  devices 
and  equipment.  The  superb  management 
which  overseas  the  operation  of  the  Queen 
is  very  safety  conscious  and  all  possible 
.  safety  precautions  and  equipment  are  utl- 
.  llied  and  continually  updated.  In  her  4a 
years  of  operation  she  has  never  been  In  a 
serious  accident.  In  fact.  Greene  Line  Steam- 
ers. Inc.  has  operated  28  boats  for  eighty 
years  and  has  never  had  a  passenger  fatality 
or  significant  accident  or  fire. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  call  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion and  urge  that  you  do  all  In  your  power 
to  bring  about  exemption  of  the  Delta  Queen 
from  public  Law  No.  88-777.  The  full  re- 
sources of  myself  and  my  stall  are  at  your 
disposal  In  any  way  that  you  feel  we  oould 
be  of  service  In  thu  matter. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  BinutwoaTH. 

Afayor. 


PoaT  THOMAS.  Kt.. 

Julg  la.  7S70. 
Senator  MAai-owE  Cook. 
Senate  Offlce  Sutkltn;, 
Waaliinglon,  D.C. 

DiAk  SiNATOR  Cook:  I  am  writing  you 
m  regard  to  saving  the  S.S.  Delto  Queen.  The 
Delta  Queen  has  become  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  thousands  In  our  area  and 
we  win  deeply  regret  any  Congressional  and 
Governmental  action  that  would  cause  her 
to  cease  operation. 

It  seem.'i  Incomprehensible  that  the  Delta 
Queen  could  be  considered  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  ocean-going  vessels.  especlaUy  since 
the  boat  la  rarely  over  200  feet  from  shore 
The  Delta  Queen  has  had  an  Impeccable 
safety  record  and  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
desire  that  It  be  maintained,  as  I  have  been 
Involved  In  disaster  planning  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  sUle  and  national  level  and 
currenUy  am  a  member  ol  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Conunlttee  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Bealth. 

Personally.  I  deeply  believe  that  If  we 
are  going  to  fret  about  the  safety  of  the 
I>eIto  Quern  It  Is  misplaced.  Such  emphasis 


should  be  pUced  on  the  numerous  factors  In- 
volved in  highway.  raU.  and  aviation  safety. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Hotu. 

Paliaiook.  Cujt., 

August  5,  1370. 
Dear  Sia:  ^     ^ 

Please  save  the  Delta  Queen!  My  husband 
it  I  are  unable  this  year  to  go  hack  &  en- 
Joy  a  long  anticipated  Journey  on  her  but 
mean  to  next  year. 

I  was  reared  In  St.  Louis  4  went  on  many  a 
Sunday  school  picnic  up  the  Mississippi  to 
an  Island,  on  such  a  steamer  &  w.int  so 
much  to  do  It  again.  I  lived  In  Louisville 
for  ten  years. 

Everything  we  ever  loved  Is  disappearing — 
please  save  the  Delta  Queen. 
Sincerely. 

Mariz  E.  Gcokge. 

r.  j.  stiwaet  associatts.  inc.. 
Louisville.  Kv.  September  2, 1970 
Senator  Maeiow  W.  Cook. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  SiNAToa  cook:  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  posalblUty  of  the  steamer  Delto 
Queen  not  being  able  to  continue  In  opera- 
tion because  of  the  1988  Safety  at  Sea  Law. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  requirements  for 
a  vessel  at  sea  should  Include  the  Dfllo 
Queen  since  I  beUeve  that  she  operates  un- 
der enurely  different  circumstances. 

Last  year.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take 
a  short  trip  on  this  vessel  and  1  was  per- 
lecUy  delighted  with  mj  time  on  board. 
During  my  trip.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
concern  of  the  captain  and  crew  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  and  the  vessel.  This 
was  true  not  only  In  the  public  areas  but 
also  In  areas  such  as  the  engine  room  which 
1  made  a  point  of  Inspecting.  The  engine 
room  was  as  well  maintained  as  the  public 
areas.  Because  of  my  experience  on  the  water. 
a  vessel  would  have  to  be  above  average  for 
me  to  commend  her  and  I  do  commend  the 
Delta  Queen  and  will  recommend  her  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  relive  a  part  of  our 
history. 

1  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
owned  a  small  power  cruiser  on  the  Ohio, 
to  have  taken  several  trips  on  the  Ohio, 
Mlsslsalppl.  and  the  Chicago  River  to  Lake 
Michigan  on  friends*  cruisers,  to  have  taken 
trips  under  power  and  sail  In  the  Bahamas 
and  to  have  crossed  the  AtlsnUc  Irom  Olbral- 
tar  to  Barbados  atjoard  a  6a-foot  Ketch  be- 
fore my  trip  aboard  the  Delto  Queen  and  I 
feel  that  I  was  fortunate  to  have  been 
aboard  her.  I  hope  that  she  will  be  preserved 
tor  future  generaUons  of  Americans  to  enjoy 
OS  I  have  done. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  L.  WESia. 


was  a  sad  day  for  America  when  Benedict 
Arnold  sacked  and  burned  New  Uindon  and 
Groton. 

AS  president  of  thu  firm  I  started,  seven 
years  ago.  a  "See  Submarines  by  Boat"  Tour 
for  our  many  thousands  of  citizens  who 
visit  from  all  over  the  U£.A.  to  observe 
and  understand  past  and  present  history.  I 
can  only  say  they  love  it. 

We  Uve  with  the  Ufl.  Coast  Guard  and 
their  regulations  and  live  by  and  approve  all 
matters  pretalnlng  to  safety.  I  am  poeltlve 
voth  a  little  effort  the  Delto  Queen  need  not 
be  classified  as  an  unsafe  vessel. 

Our  modem  methods  of  fire  proofing, 
springier  systems,  life  boau,  etc,  can  be  ad- 
Justed  to  work  In  a  manner  of  how  It  can 
be  done  and  not  an  attitude  of  acceptance 
of  rules  which  apply  to  the  wide  open  sea. 
My  only  Interest  Is  to  suggest  that  your 
committee  take  an  affirmative  approach  and 
not  a  negative  one. 

I  would  hope  that  a  favorable  decision  be 
accomplished  before  It  Is  to.i  late  for  the 
grand  old  lady. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  B.  SBsur.  Prendenr 

Abel  CoNTaacT  Pounitose  It 

Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
ilujiin.  Tei.,  August  11,  t>70. 
Subject:   H.R.  18933. 
Senator  Marlow  Cook. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cook:  Although  I  write  you 
from  Texas.  I  am  concerned  about  the  Delta 
Queen  and  ask  that  you  take  action  to 
exempt  this  flne  ship  from  the  provisions  of 
the  PubUc  Law  89-777. 

We  have  ridden  the  Delto  Queen  In  the 
past,  as  we  have  other  ahlps.  and  we  surely 
feel  safer  on  the  Delto  Queen  than  on  ships 
at  sea.  Surely  operating  on  the  Mississippi. 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers  makes  this  vessel 
far  safer  than  many  of  the  ships  that  are 
licensed  to  operate  at  sea.  where  flre  or  any 
other  disaster  would  cause  much  greater  risk 
to  anyonca  life  than  on  the  Delta  Queen. 

This  fine  symbol  of  our  heritage  wltli  the 
safety  that  It  offers  and  the  pleasure  and 
recreation  that  this  steamer  provides  Its 
passengers  In  these  trustraOng  tunes,  should 
cau.-*  It  to  be  exempt  from  the  Safety-at- 
Sea  Lsw. 

It  IB  believed  that  such  a  law  was  never 
made  to  apply  to  a  nver  steamer  which  is 
always  minutes  from  shore. 

Congressman  J.  Pickle  and  Senator  John 
Tower  are  also  being  urged  to  exempt  the 
Delta  Queen  from  the  Safety-at-S«a  Law. 
Your  support  to  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  Is 
urged. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  D.  Abel,  President. 


Whaling  Crrr  Dredge  *  Dock  Corp  . 

Groton,  Conn.,  August  12, 1970. 
Representative  Edward  A.  Garmatx. 
Chairman.  House  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee. House  Office  BuUding,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Representative:  I  think  the 
forced  retirement  of  the  Delta  Qtum  Is  a 
tragic  mistake.  That  vessel  canlea  with  it 
one  of  the  last  vlstagcs  of  folklore  and  nos- 
talgia of  our  Great  Country. 

Bom  in  1898  near  the  Ohio  River  and  hav- 
ing supervised  work  near,  to  and  over  the 
rivers  of  the  Eastern  n-S.A.  for  some  50  years 
It  seems  that  the  swish  of  the  paddle  wheel. 
the  echo  In  the  valley  of  long  gone  musical 
Instrument  such  as  the  steam  calliope  ahotud 
be  preserved  along  with  other  things  such 
as  we  have  In  this  area.  The  Old  1800  Water 
Wheel  Grist  Mill.  Nathan  Hale  School,  the 
Whaling  Schooner  Morgan. 

AS  Mayor  of  thU  city  I  had  the  pleasure  at 
turning  on  a  permanent  lighting  system  for 
the  Groton  Monument  at  Port  Orlswold.  that 


Havre  De  Orace,  Md, 

August  19,  1970. 
Senator  Maatow  W.  Cook, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  SENATOR  CoOK:  I  am  writing  to  you 
for  myself  and  my  husband  and  two  sons, 
ages  10  and  13.  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Delta  Queen,  mldweslem  river  boat  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

We  planned  for  two  years  to  make  a  trip 
on  this  paddlewbeel  steamer  and  the  last 
weekend  in  July  of  this  summer  we  finally 
embarked  on  a  iwo-and-a-half-day  cruise 
from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  back  again 
aboard  the  Delto  Queen.  The  trip  far  ex- 
ceeded our  most  generous  expectations  and 
was  the  most  treasured  family  vacation  we 
have  had  In  our  fourteen  married  years. 

We  would  do  anything  we  could  to  see 
that  the  overnight  cruises  on  the  Delta 
Queen  continue,  so  we  thought  that  letting 
>-ou  know  how  we  feel  about  this  marvelous 
piece  of  Americana  Is  one  of  the  best  ways. 

As  you  know  the  Delto  Queen  Is  Umltad  by 
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the  safety-at-sea  law  PX..  e&-777  which  was 
actually  deslgnfd  lor  ocean  jfoiog  vessels, 
and  because  o-i  her  wooden  svipersiructure  1b 
facing  a  tragic  termination  of  Mtrice  No- 
vember 3  of  this  year  because  of  having  been 
unnecessarily  lucluded  under  the  above  law. 

We  desire  safety  lor  ourselve'.  and  our 
children  and  alt  pcwple  as  much  as  any- 
one el*e.  Htuevcr  you  can  carry  the  safeiy 
Issue  to  such  extremes  as  to  choice  all  tb^ 
bpontAueuy  out  of  living.  We  drove  West 
Irom  Hivre  De  Grace,  up  the  Pennsylvania 
turnpike  and  out  thrcugh  West  Virginia  to 
Cincini^a:!  lo  beard  the  Delia  Q-ueen.  As  far 
as  sheer  safety  statlsilcs  are  concerned,  it 
%-as  a  far  gre&ier  rule  Juat  driving  to  Clncln- 
naii  than  it  wns  triveliug  aboard  the  Delta 
Queen. 

Tlie  boat  Is  equipped  \hiih  auiomatic 
eprm^Ung  fire  coii'-rol  devices.  It  la  not  over- 
crowded with  p.k6oeager?.  and  passage  aboard 
her  is  booked  t^n  a  completely  voluntary 
basis.  Al&o  a  crew  uiember  is  continually  on 
fire  «atcb  aboard  the  boat  34  hours  a  day. 
The  umerary  brochures  Ironi  Greene  Liue 
Steamers  (o^ner  of  Delta  Queen)  in  Cla- 
c;naa;i  point  out  ;he  risks  m\  olvod  and  tbose 
who  chooM  to  make  the  cruises  do  so  wUh 
compleie  ttwarencss  of  v-hat  they  are  doing. 

X  will  not  repeat  the  various  agrumenu  on 
the  subject  which  have  been  included  in 
newspaper  publicity  on  behalf  of  ihe  Queen 
aU  summer,  although  we  are  In  agreement 
with  them,  now  that  we  have  seeu  for  our- 
selves that  they  are  true. 

Z  would  like  to  add  before  closing  this  let- 
ter.  hovever,  that  no  accommodations  we 
could  have  hoped  for  could  have  given  us  a 
greater  sense  of  security.  The  stall  and  crew 
was  more  than  adequate,  the  water  was  pure 
for  drinking  and  our  whole  family  agreed 
that  we'd  do  it  all  o^-er  again  even  if  we 
knew  in  advance  that  we  tnlght  have  to 
EWlm  for  shore  on  a  moments  notice.  This  Is 
purely  hypothetical,  however,  as  the  Delta 
Queen  ha3  a  perfect  safety  record  and  has 
had  it  for  Its  entire  BO  years. 

Pie  i5e  do  all  you  can  to  help  pais  the  Sen- 
ate-amended Merchant  Marine  Bin  which 
has  approval  of  the  House  and  which  would 
permanently  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  fram 
the  1966  aafety-at-sea  law.  Also  the  a^tmlnis- 
tratlon's  WO  billion  m.irttlmc  hill  with  Delia 
Queen  exemption  amendment,  which  has 
been  ordered  out  of  the  Senate's  Commerce 
Committee. 

It  doesn't  reflect  the  desires  of  thousands 
of  United  States  citizens  tor  such  a  bill  to 
remain  bottled  up  In  a  legislative  comimlt- 
tee.  So  n-e'd  like  to  see  It  get  on  Its  way  to 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee  and 
be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

Legislation  must  come  by  representation 
of  the  people  and  It's  obvious  by  now  that 
the  people  of  this  country  want  the  Delta 
Queen  to  remain  on  overnight  cruise  Etatus. 

It  Is  rather  ironic  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Bouse  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  Edward  Garraatz  of  Baltimore, 
has  prevented  any  previous  Delta  Queen  blU 
from  coming  out  of  committee  for  a  floor 
vote,  yet  has  never  been  on  the  Delta  Queen. 
nor  has  he  accepted  any  of  the  repeated  In- 
vltattons  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  can  do  to 
help. 

Tours   truly. 

Mrs.  Sirs  T.  Bailet. 
RoBE>T  J.  BAmET.  Br. 
RoBEar  J.  BuLTT,  Jr. 
DamsL   T.   Bailxt. 

BXLSzifxx.  PnciJUfO, 

September  2. 1970. 
Cabled  To:   Hon.  Richard  M.  Klzon.  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  John  Volpe.   Department  of 
Transportation.  Hon.  Ed  Qarmatz.  House 
Merchant   Marine  Committee. 
Presented  To:  Hon.  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  a  Resolution 
passed  today,  September  3.  1970  by  the  So- 


ciety of  American  Travel  Writers  at  Its  An- 
nual Congress  in  Helslnkt,  Finland  and  dl- 
ected  to  your  attention: 

RasoLxmoN 
Whereas  the  Steamboat  Delta  Queen  Is 
being  forced  out  of  overnight  passenger 
service  because  she  is  primarily  of  wocd  con« 
Bi  ruction  and  therefore  does  not  comply  with 
t:^c  federal  safety  at  sea  law  of  1966  and 

\Vl'.creas  the  Delta  Queen  meets  all  other 
safety  and  navigation  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  enforced  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Is  Inspected 
annually  by  the  Uniud  States  Coest  Guard 
and 

Wliereafi  Greene  line  steamers,  owner  of 
the  Delta  Queen,  has  operated  28  steamboats 
on  the  nation's  rivers  tcr  more  than  80  years 
vtthout  a  sinrle  passenger  fatality  and 

Whereas  the  condition,  maintenance  and 
inspection  system  of  the  Detta  Queen  and  the 
safety  record  of  Green  Line  Steamers  in  com- 
parison with  airline,  automobile  and  other 
records,  indicates  steamboat  travel  is  one 
of  the  safest  forms  of  transportation  in  exut- 
ence  today  and 

Whereps  the  Deita  Queen  Is  considered  one 
of  America's  unique  tourist  attractions  and 
Whereas  the  American  steamboat  Is  close 
to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  along  the  nation's  great  rivers 
la  15  Scales  served  by  the  Delia  Qiuf:n  and 
samiilates  Joy  and  love  of  country  where- 
c.-er  she  aai'ts  and 

Whereas  America's  steamboats  and  the 
experience  they  provide  the  traveling  public 
are  often  imitated  around  the  world,  but 
the  Delta  Queen  Is  the  last  remaining  Ameri- 
can steamboat  In  operation  and  the  last 
place  In  the  world  where  that  experience  may 
be  bad  in  Its  oric;inal  form  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  U.S.  cltlr.enB. 
through  petmons.  have  all  expressed  their 
desire  that  the  Delta  Queen  co-'.tinue  in 
overnight  passenger  service,  and  mrmUcrt  or 
Ccngreis  have  Introduced  at  least  23  biUs 
in  both  Houses  to  that  etfect.  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
this  year  designated  the  Delta  Queen  as  a 
natlor.al  historic  site  and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers  has  long  advocated  the  preservation 
of  Amrrlca's  ecenlc  and  historic  winder  for 
the  bentflt  of  this  and  future  generations 
of  travelers. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  this  3nd  day 
of  September.  1970.  tliat  the  Society  of 
Amencaa  Travel  Writers  requests  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Tran^portat  ^on  and  the  chau>m&n  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  grant  a  perma- 
nent exemption  to  the  Delta  Queen  from  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  safety  at  sea  law 
ol  1966  to  the  extent  that  ehe  be  allowed  to 
continue  overnight  passenger  service  among 
American  cities. 

Proposed  by  David  Hunter,  travel  editor, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Seconded  by  A.  Borcover,  assistant  trmnl 
editor,  the  Chica^  Tribune. 

Passed    unanimously    by    the    Society    of 
American  Travel  Writers  at  its  15th  annual 
meeting  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  September  3. 
1970. 
Signed : 

QkxaT  Hall, 
Travel  Editor,  ihe  Toronto  Star;  Preai- 
dent.SJl.T.W. 

SsaATOCs  SraZNCs.   N.T., 

August   24.   1970. 
Senator  Mablow  Coos. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahingtan.  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNAToa  Cook:  This  Is  Just  a  short 
note  to  let  you  know  that  I  support  your 
efforts  to  save  the  steamboat  Delta  Queen. 
I  have  been  a  passenger  aboard  her  this  year 
and  feel  that  she  la  completely  safe. 


I  would  think  that  help  from  NASA  aafety 
offlclals  that  Greene  Line  u  getting  should 
provide  even  more  reason  for  Congress  to  pass 
an  exemption  lor  the  Queen. 
Best  of  luck, 
sincerely, 

Thomas  O.  Rhodes. 

DaNIILLC.    Va  . 

June   7.    i970. 
Senator  Mablow  Cook. 
Senate   Opice  Building, 
Washington.    D.C. 

DXAS    SSNATOR    CooK :    Publlc    Lsw    80-777 

(The  Safety-at-Sea  Law)  Is  one  that  goes  a 
little  too  tar  whoa  it  comes  to  regulation  of 
rtvercraft.  At  this  time  I  am  thinking  of  the 
future  of  the  Delta  Queen  which  la  operated 
by  the  Greene  Lmoe. 

This  firm  has  net  lost  a  life  in  an  accident 
In  80  years  of  operation  which  Is  a  record 
that  no  other  transportation  company  can 
say  that  I  know  about.  Tlie  Delta  Queen  does 
not  travel  the  se^t  and  does  not  travel  far 
from  land  at  any  time.  The  most  she  gets 
2.v:uy  ivair.  land  Is  3  minutes, 

It  Is  my  thinking  that  she  should  be  al- 
lowed an  exemption  so  she  can  sail.  She  Is 
about  the  only  contact  we  have  left  with  our 
past  and  the  things  which  made  this  United 
States  great.  She  Is  a  working  eymbol  and 
not  a  museum  piece  ju.'it  to  look  at.  Let's 
keep  her  on  the  river  where  she  belongs 
and  let  tbe  people  that  wish  to  sail  with  her 
the  chance  to  enjoy  life  as  It  onoe  was. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  yotur  influence  to 
help  keep  the  Delta  Queen  olive. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  E.  Hzlz. 

OxFooo,  N-Y., 

May  27,  1970. 
Senator  IAaxlow  Cook. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Cook:  In  an  era  when  the 
importance  of  maintaining  as  much  of  our 
American  heritage  as  possible  Is  obvious,  It 
is  incomprehensible  to  me  why  there  f*ou!d 
be  a  dispute  about  the  Delta  Queen  rt.eam- 
shlp.  Ttierelore,  I  lun  writing  to  appeal  that 
the  Delta  Queen  be  permanently  exempt 
from  Public  Law  89-777  (Tbe  Sofety-at-Sea 
law.) 

Since  Publlc  Law  89-777  was  enacted  to 
set  ship  construction  standards  for  ocean- 
going vessels.  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for 
its  application  to  the  Delta  Queen.  Tbe 
Queem  travels  only  on  tbe  Inland  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  Rivers 
at  a  'speed"  of  10  miles  per  hour.  It  obvi- 
ously docs  not  encoimter  the  dangers  and 
problems  of  the  ocean-going  vessel.  Tbe 
Delta  Queen  has  never  bad  a  serious  accident 
in  42  years  of  operation.  How  m^ny  of  us 
can  make  a  comparable  statement? 

I  have  Informed  my  Sea;itors  and  Con- 
gressman of  my  sentiment  and  all  members 
of  pertinent  commltteea.  A  petition  Is  cir- 
culating In  Chenango  County,  New  York 
State,  which  is  receiving  wide  support.  In  all 
sincerity,  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  HJl.  16933 
which  will  exempt  the  Delta  Queen  from 
Publlc  Law  89-777. 

The  Delta  Queen  la  part  of  our  American 
heritage.  Now.  more  than  ever,  we  need  that 
heritage  to  stand  as  a  symbol  of  what  we 
have  been  and  may  become. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Respectfully, 

MlBi  LnfosA  A. 


Jtmx  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Fkn  ScuwxNcii., 
Rapbum  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E>xAa  FaxD :  On  Simday  May  24. 1  and  C.  W. 
Stoll  of  LoulevUle.  Kentucky,  were  Invited  to 
participate  In  a  prograjn  aboard  the  Delta 
Queen  tor  the  "Today"  ahow  which  reoelved 
nationwide  coverage  on  June  10. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
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the  Delta  Queen  being  included  In  a  bill — 
Public  Law  89-777  which  ouUines  the  re- 
qulremenu  for  ocean-going  or  Great  Lakes 
steamers.  I'm  glad  that  you  and  John  Culver 
share  my  concern  and  have  introduced  sep- 
arate bills  that  would  exempt  the  Delta 
Queen  from  this  measure. 

The  danger  of  Are  la  so  remote,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  boat  could  reach  shore 
in  less  than  a  minute  makes  her  Inclusion 
both  unfair,  and  '-d  some  respects  absurd. 
I  knov  the  Iowa  Congresaional  delegation  Is 
familiar  with  my  writingB  on  the  Mississippi 
and  steamboat  over  the  past  43  years,  hence 
they  will  understand  my  urging  them  to 
exempt  the  Delta  Queen  tram  the  provlaloni 
of  Public  Law  89-777. 

'  The  following  is.  in  substance,  what  I  eald 
on  the  "Ttxlay"  show: 

"The  mighty  Ulsslsalppl  System,  of  which 
the  Ohio  River  forms  a  ilgnlflcant  part,  was 
prior  to  the  ClvU  War.  constantly  referred  to 
as  'Western  Waters."  It  was  not  only  the  main 
highway  of  emigration  Into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  (as  wltnesa  how  th«  census  of  1B30, 
1B30.  and  1940.  showed  population  cUnglng 
to  the  borders  of  the  Ohio.  Mlsalsslppi,  and 
Missouri  Riven),  but  it  also  was  the  High* 
way  of  History,  of  Humor,  and  of  grotesque 
Tall  Tales.  The  Steamboat,  rather  than  the 
Covered  Wagon,  therefore,  should  be  the 
Symbol  of  tbe  Westward  Movement  and  the 
expansion  of  the  American  Frontier.  There 
were  more  steamboats,  and  a  greater  tonnage 
on  Western  Waters  in  the  1840's  than  there 
were  in  the  entire  British  Merchant  Marine. 
And  the  Delta  Queen,  on  which  we  have  the 
privilege  of  riding  today,  la  a  SymlMl  of  the 
pioneer  steamboats — a  living,  pulsing,  throb- 
bing Museum  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication. If  you  please,  that  can  carry  the 
story  of  the  expansion  of  the  American  fron- 
tier to  a  sccH-e  of  busy  ports  In  America 
today." 

The  Delta  Queen,  and  the  28  boats  tliat 
have  served  under  the  Green  Line  Steamers 
flag  for  80  years,  have  done  so  without  a 
fatality.  I  think  thla  can  also  be  said  of 
the  Diamond  Jo  Line  Steamers,  about  whom 
I  have  Just  completed  a  atory  for  The 
Palimpsest.  These  are  real  records  and 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  and  John  Culver 
were  quick  to  get  bills  in  Congress  to  exempt 
the  Delta  Queen  from  Public  Law  B9-T77. 
Few  men  realize  niore  than  you  the  loss  to 
America  should  this  floating  miiaeum  of  an 
almost  forgotten  year  be  forced  to  discontinue 
itsaervlce. 

The  fact  that  she  travels  over  4.000  miles 
of  the  rivers  of  America  each  year  and  thus 
can  be  teen  by  men.  women  and  children 
In  17  states  Is  highly  slgiUflcant.  I  wonder 
how  many  Congressmen  realize  that  the 
Delta  Queen  la  extremely  expensive  to  oper- 
ate and  rarely  breaks  even.  Her  owners  have 
not  run  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a  subsidy  but  we 
can  be  thankful  that  two  publlc-eplrtted 
men,  one  In  New  Jersey  and  one  In  Cali- 
fornia, have  realized  the  dlfflctUty  of  c^wrat- 
ing  the  Delta  Queen  and  have  personally 
made  up  the  deficit  in  order  that  the  Delta 
Queen  would  not  paae  Into  oblivion. 

Fred.  I'm  sending  a  copy  of  thla  letter  with 
an  accompanying  note  to  our  Iowa  delega- 
tion, and  to  chairmen  of  the  respective  Com- 
mittees In  the  House  and  Senate.  I  hope  tiiey 
will  all  understand  the  llmltatlona  of  time 
that  make  this  necessary. 
Faithfully. 

TViLLtAM  J-  PrrtasEK, 

^perintendent. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Ulce, 
by  way  of  reference,  to  mAke  a  change 
In  the  coaimlttee'a  report  on  page  64, 
under  section  43,  In  that  It  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Delta  Queen  travels  the 
Mississippi.  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Cum- 
cxvi ao47— Part  M 


berland  Rivers.  I  might  say  that  she  is 
berthed  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the  home 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Ohio,  and  I  might  read  one  commoit 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Oov- 
emor  of  my  State,  the  Honorable  Qov- 
emor  Nunn,  In  which  be  said: 

As  the  last  river  steamer  of  tbe  fleeting 
palace  claaa.  the  Delta  Queen's  partly  wooden 
superstructure  ccmdemns  her  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  Yet  it  Lb  this  fine  mahogany,  teak. 
and  ironbark  of  her  main  salon  that  makes 
her  a  floating  palace.  Moreover,  in  her  44 
years  of  operation,  not  a  single  passenger  has 
ever  been  lost  by  accident 

I  would  hope  that  tbe  conferees  would 
understand  and  realize  the  significance 
to  American  history  of  a  vessel  that  plies 
the  river  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis, 
to  New  Orleans,  and  up  to  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul. 

I  would  only  say  to  you  in  all  fairness 
Gind  all  honesty  that  we  have  had  a  little 
problem  with  the  attitude  of  the  VB. 
Coast  Guard.  Yet  when  one  views  the 
efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  seek  the 
safety  of  the  American  people,  with 
which  I  agree,  they  have  a  beautiful  and 
fabulous  bark  that  they  keep  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  called  the  Eaale.  The 
Eagle  probably  violates  100  safety-at-sea 
laws.  She  has  wooden  decks.  Eftie  has 
wooden  bulkheads.  She  has  hammocks 
instead  of  bunks.  She  violates  everything 
in  the  book,  but  because  she  is  exempt, 
nobody  really  does  anything  about  It. 
The  280  young  seamen  who  have  to  go 
aboard  It  every  year  do  not  do  It  by 
choice:  they  do  It  only  because  they 
have  to. 

So  I  can  only  say  to  the  members  of 
the  conference  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  I  have  submitted  tor  the  rec- 
ord letters  from  places  as  far  apart  as 
Groton.  Conn.;  Austin,  Tex.;  and  Pall- 
brook,  Calif. ;  which  say  she  Is  a  fabulous 
and  beautiful  part  of  history  and  that 
she  ought  to  be  kept 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
discuss  this  legislation.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  related  area,  that  of  ship 
repair.  In  many  areas  of  the  country, 
private  shipyards  are  In  a  time  of  serious 
decline.  Some  aspects  of  this  were 
brought  out  in  the  discussions  surround- 
ing the  amendment  recently  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  <Mr.  MusKizi,  relating 
to  the  destroyer  construction  under  the 
military  authorizations  bill. 

We  must  not  let  our  ship  repair  yards 
wither  and  die,  for  they  have  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  our  economy, 
and  provide  many  Jobs  for  many  Ore- 
gonlans  even  today.  Unless  we  in  the 
Congress  take  some  action,  however, 
those  of  us  representing  States  with  pri- 
vate yards  may  very  well  face  even 
tougher  times  in  keeping  our  working- 
men  on  the  job. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  this  Issue  is  not  totally  ger- 
mane to  the  discussion  on  this  bill.  I  do 
ask,  however,  that  an  article  detailing 
the  current  slowdown  in  the  Portland 
ship  repair  Industry  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxo. 
as  follows: 


[Prom    the    Portland   Oregonlan.    June    39. 

19701 
BcoNOsoc  Slowdown  Dkals  BHt^a^  Btow  to 

POXTLAHO  MaXINS  CoMVl'tUCIlON 

(By  Blaine  Schulx) 

Portland  ship  repair  and  marine  construc- 
tion firms  are  suffering  the  worst  economic 
blow  In  10  years. 

With  Income  down  60  per  cent  In  the  four 
major  Portland  yards,  and  the  work  force 
down  some  70  per  cent  of  normal,  tbe  com- 
panies are  hurt  badly  and  the  outlook  in 
the  months  ahead  Is  poor. 

'It  a  very  rough."  said  George  W.  Wlntz, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Willamette  iron  A  Steel's  ship  repair  and 
shop  divisions. 

Operating  with  a  skeleton  organization  of 
60  men  after  being  used  to  averages  of  400 
men  and  peaks  of  700,  Wtsco  wanta  boalnesa 
but  hasn't  been  able  to  get  It. 

The  ship  repair  business  Is  "down  to 
nothing"  at  both  ¥nsco  and  Northwest  Ma- 
rine Iron  Works. 

NormaUy  carrying  up  to  700  men.  North- 
west Uarlne  is  down  to  400.  saved  by  the  CIS. 5 
mUllon  Navy  contract,  one-third  completed, 
on  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  tracking  ship 
Serbune  at  Berth  3.  Swan  Island. 

"This  is  tbe  worst  Its  been  in  10  years," 
said  Kenneth  W.  Galbralth,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  at  Ounderaon  Bros.  Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

Gunderaon  Bras  .  whUe  keeping  pace  In  the 
railroad  car  manufacturing,  has  dropped  to 
125  men  from  a  normal  of  460  to  bOO  In  the 
marine  division  and  shop  support  sections. 

W>BT  COAST   KIT 

Qatbraltb  ssld  this  has  resulted  at  Ounder* 
son  in  a  7S  per  cent  drop  in  manpower,  and 
revenues  are  down  50  per  cent  In  the  marine 
work. 

"The  West  Coast  is  desperate  for  buslnesa," 
Oalbralth  declared. 

Alblna  Engine  &  Machine  Works  has  saen 
Its  ship  repair  and  new  construction  crews 
drop  from  5S0  to  27&,  with  revenues  down  35 
per  cent. 

"Some  have  gone  to  California  and  Alaska, 
but  many  havcnt  found  work,"  said  a  spokea- 
man  for  the  boUermakers,  most  of  whom  are 
welders. 

OTHSas  TATOarTK 

Companies  which  normally  get  a  share  of 
the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  repair  work  are 
bemoaning  the  lack  of  govenmient  contracts, 
at  a  time  when  Gulf  Coast  repair  yards  are 
full  and  Eastern  yards  doing  well  In  new 
construction. 

Top  naval  and  Coast  Guard  officers,  re- 
sponding to  congressmen  and  tbe  press,  con- 
tend they  must  send  their  repair  Jobs  to 
■'home  ports"  to  keep  the  men  bsppy  and 
have  work  done  properly  on  sophisticated  sys- 
tems aboard  the  vessels. 

Arthur  Parr,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works, 
doesn't  buy  that  pitch.  He  calls  the  home  port 
policy  "a  bunch  of  bunk."  contending  that 
half  the  crew  doesnt  live  in  the  home  port 
anyway,  and  half  are  training  at  various 
schools  during  the  repair  periods. 

"Politics  Is  stronger  than  reason,"  be  told 
The  Oregonlan.  He  said  there  would  be 
enough  Nsvy  and  Coast  Guard  bujln—  If 
tbe  two  services  cut  work  at  Navy  shipyards. 

HATTTKLD  PSOTKSTS 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  bae  protested  the  re- 
cent use  of  a  naval  repsJr  yard  at  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  for  repair  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Icebreaker  Glacier. 

With  tbe  Portland  flmu  employing  600 
to  600  men  out  of  a  normal  force  of  1.750  to 
3,460  men.  the  Oregoa  Republican  oontends 
tbe  Coast  Guard's  Olaclar  should  hsve  gone 
to  a  West  Coast  yard. 

Tbe   Portland   ship  npalr   Industry   "de- 
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servM  Bu  expIan*Uon."  Hfttfleld  fi&ld.  oooald- 

ertn^  Ui*t  PcxrtlAnd  hM  &  130  million  Invest- 
mane  In  tb«  industry  ajod  the  eoonocolc  lUe 
of  a.OOO  m«o  ftt  itAke. 

Responded  Adznlr^  C.  R.  Bender.  U.S.  Coast 
Quard  commAndmnt:  "Without  tbU  rapalr 
period  In  home  port,  tb«r»  would  have  be«n 
almoet  no  opportunity  for  these  men  to  be 
vlUi  cbeir  famlliee  for  more  chui  a  ye«r." 

He  said  Che  D&val  aiilpy&rd  at  Long  Beacb 
had  a  drydock  and  labor  force  available  to 
OMet  Oiacler's  requtrements. 

Pact  policy  and  procedure  of  the  Coast 
Gu^d  baa  been  to  nam  prlrate  ililp  repalr 
yarda. 

Northweat  Uarlne'e  Parr  contends  the  Ntry 
Is  trying  to  keep  up  Its  work  force  In  naval 
yards,  "while  the  private  industry  !b  going 
down  the  dnnk." 

Reps  Wendell  Wyatt.  B-Ore .  and  EdUh 
Green.  D-Or«-,  ar«  wtwgtng  the  brickbats,  too, 
but  Wlni*.  of  Wlsco.  feels  the  Oregon  bar- 
rage won't  be  enough— that  political  muscle 
will  have  to  be  mustered  frooi  all  the  West- 
ern statee. 

wmtz  said  the  Rose  Festival  Oaet  pulled 
out  of  P(»rUand  praising  the  friendliness  of 
the  port,  but  he  wondered  U  the  friendliness 
U.  shared  by  the  military. 

Ship  repair  officials  said  the  economic 
pinch  baa  caused  shipping  compaolee  to  pull 
m  their  horns  on  new  construction.  "]um- 
bollalng"  and  repairing.  WLsoo  want«d  the 
American  Mall  Line  Jumbollzlng  Jobs  badly 
but  lost  to  BeChlahem  yard  In  San  Prandsoo. 
Also  Che  Na\7  has  been  taking  ships  out  of 
c-oDimisalon.  And  the  two-year  delay  in  the 
North  Slope  oil  project  In  Alaaka  has  hurt 
the  contemplated  tanker  business. 

All  in  all.  said  Wintz.  "this  ta  the  drleet 
It's  been  In  many  yean." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  CoTTOK'.  who  Is  not  able  to 
be  here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  hixa  In  support  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  Senator 
CoTtOH's  Statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

9rAT»CXKT    OP    STNAToa    COTTOM 

Mr.  President.  I.  too.  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  the  bill  HJt.  15434  which.  In  ef- 
fect, provides  the  legislative  scheme  for  Im- 
plementing President's  Nixon's  Maritime 
Program  set  forth  in  his  message  of  October, 
1»«9. 

The  problems  confronting  the  American 
maritime  Industry  have  long  persisted,  save 
for  cyclical  upswings  m  time  of  global  eon- 
filct.  such  ss  World  Wars  I  and  IT.  The  Magna 
Carta,  to  meet  these  vexing  problems,  has 
been  the  Merchant  Manne  Act  of  1930.  This 
Act  bai  been  amended  In  part  over  the  past 
34  years  to  meet  situacions  as  they  txave 
ftrl&en.  None,  however,  have  been  as  far- 
reaching  and  as  comprehensive  as  those  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
which  should  serve  to  make  a  quantum  Jump 
to  prepare  American  shipping  for  the  decade 
of  the  1970s  and  I980*s. 

OeneraUy  speaking.  HJt  15434  is  an  omni- 
bus bin  comprised  of  43  sections.  The  thrust 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15434  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  ten  points: 

(I)  Render  eligible  for  government  asslst- 
&ncfl  bulk  carriers  heretofore  not  so  consid- 
ered, such  as  oil  tankers  and  dry  bulk  cargo 
vessels  (see  for  example  sections  l,  S.  4^  B, 
14.  19.18,  19.  34.  and  38): 

(3)  Provide  a  ten-year  authorisation  of 
appropriations  for  ship  construction  and 
render  eligible  to  establish  reserve  funds 
with  tax-deferred  earnings  vessels  not  pres- 
ently subaldlxed  in  the  foreign  trade,  thoee  in 
the  noncontiguous  trade,  thoee  in  the  Oreat 
LAkes.  and  Oahlng  vessels,  a  privilege  which 
heretofore  has  been  restricted  to  only  those 
vessels  engagvd  in  the  foreign  trade  receiving 


operating  differential  subsidy  laee  sections  3 
and  311: 

(3)  Streamline  assistance  in  the  form  of 
construct  Ion -differential  subsidy  by  making 
shipyards  eligible  to  be  applicants  as  well 
as  ship  operatore,  now  provided  under  ex- 
isting law.  and  provide  a  productivity  incen- 
tive with  a  programmed  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  luch  government  payments  (see 
sections  0,  7,  a,  9,  10.  30.  and  33); 

(4)  Update  the  currently  antiquated  op- 
eratlng-dUTerentlal  subsidy  program  so  as  to 
remove  it  from  the  morass  of  admlnutratlTe 
red  tape  by  tying  it  to  a  self-executing  index 
system  (see  sections  16  and  17) ; 

(5)  Recognize  by  express  statutory  lan- 
guage the  Importance  of  our  "Fourth  Sea 
Ooast" — the  Qreat  lAkes  Seaway  System  (see 
for  example  sections  31  and  3fl ) : 

(6)  Provide  uniform  administration  of  our 
cargo  preference  laws  by  regulations  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
thereby,  hopefully,  improve  the  efficiency  and 
most  equitable  distribution  of  such  gorem- 
ment-impelled  cargoes  (se4  section  37) : 

17)  Extend  and  expand  existing  programs, 
such  as  War  Risk  Insurance  (see  section  34): 
sad  loan  and  mortgage  insurance,  plus  ren- 
der eligible  oceanographic  vessels  isee  sec- 
tions 39-33) ; 

(8)  Save  our  sole  remaining  stem-wheel 
river  passenger  boat.  7%e  Delta  Queen,  a  her- 
itage of  our  past  (see  section  43); 

(9 )  Make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  modamlxe  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  under  the  1936  Act  (see 
foe  example  sections  11-13,  18.  33.  35.  3tt-39. 
41.  and  43).  These  provisions,  such  ae  sec- 
tion 13,  incorporate  earlier  Administration 
proposals,  such  as  8.  1383  and  8.  1171.  which 
had  been  sent  up  separately  prior  to  the 
submission  of  the  program  legislation:   and 

(10)  tn  sununary,  the  provtsloos  of  the  bill 
H^  15434  represent  a  hopeful  launching  of 
a  major  effort  to  rebuild  an  Improved  Amer- 
ican merchant  majlne  which  can  sail  confi- 
dently and  effectively  in  the  decades  of  the 
future. 

I.  therefore,  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  the  bill  BJl.  1M34. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  make  a  brief  statement  In  support  of 
this  legislation. 

The  people  in  the  State  of  Alaska  are 
dependent  upon  shipping  for  their  exist- 
ence and  know  that  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1930  must  be  updated.  In 
fact,  my  predecessor  in  ofSce,  the  late 
Senator  Bartlett,  was  the  one  who  Initi- 
ated the  movement;  to  modernize  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  legis- 
lation will  provide  a  long-ranige  mer- 
chant shipping  program  of  300  ships 
over  the  next  10  years.  It  follows  the 
President's  proposal  to  lessen  the  de- 
pendence of  shipping  on  subsidies.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  nonsubsldy 
lines  upon  which  our  State  Is  primarily 
dependent  to  modernize  their  fleets 
without  reliance  upon  grants  in  aid. 
As  the  President  noted  In  his  message 
of  October  23,  1989.  three-fourths  of  our 
merchant  vessels  are  antiquated.  These 
are  basically  the  nonsubsldy  fleet  This 
bill  will  give  an  opportunity  for  thoee 
fleets  to  be  updated  and  be  economically 
competitive. 

The  bill  has  been  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  aU  who  appeared,  both  labor 
and  management,  both  the  unsubsldlzed 
fleet  aind  subsidised  fleet  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  feel  the  legislation  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  future  and  economy 
of  Alaska  and  I  strongly  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 


Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  HJl.  15424  which 

carries  out  President  Nixon's  legislative 
recommendations  to  rebuild  our  mer- 
chant marine.  This  is  the  first  major 
revision  of  the  maritime  laws  since  en- 
actment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  on  December  23,  1969,  and  I  trust 
It  will  pass  the  Senate  today  by  an  over* 
whelming  vote. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  tho 
UJ5.  merchant  fleet  was  composed  of 
3.696  ships  and  was  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Since  that  time,  the  fleet  has 
been  reduced  to  967  stilps,  only  650  of 
which  are  engaged  In  foreign  trade.  Our 
fleet  now  ranks  flfth  In  the  world  on  a 
tonnage  basis.  The  present  fleet  of  967 
ships  will  decUne  to  310  by  1980  if  no 
new  ships  are  t>ullt. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
650  vessels  in  our  foreign  trade  fleet  are 
over  ao  years  of  age.  These  650  ships 
are  the  etjulvalent  in  carrying  capacity 
to  only  228  modem  ships.  If  there  is  no 
new  construction  after  1970.  this  fleet 
will  be  reduced  to  221  ships  by  1980, 
which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  only 
123  modem  ships. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  great- 
est trading  Nation.  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports constitute  one-third  of  the  world's 
trade.  Yet  our  vessels  carry  only  6  per- 
cent of  our  trade  by  tonnage,  and  unless 
there  is  a  shipbuilding  program,  we  will 
carry  only  3  percent  by  1980.  The  con- 
tinued growth  of  U.S.  trade  depends  on 
efficient  and  reasonably  priced  trans- 
portation. 

The  bill  provides  a  program  for  build- 
ing 300  ships  over  the  next  10  years.  In 
this  time  of  budget  stringency  It  is  crit- 
ical that  this  prc^rram  be  implemented 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  provides  for  this.  Assur- 
ance of  a  300-5hip  program  provides  an 
incentive  to  shipbuilders  to  modernize 
their  yards  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of 
building  ships.  Under  the  present  law. 
the  ship  operator  is  the  applicant  for 
coiutructlon-differential  subsidy.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  building  of  custom- 
made  ships  These  are  more  co?tly  than 
standard  ships  would  be.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  either  the  operator  or  the 
shipyard  may  apply  for  the  subsidy.  Tlie 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  bring 
slupyards  mto  the  design  work  on  the 
ships  so  that  without  reducing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ships  the  ships  will  be  designed 
In  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  less 
costly  to  produce.  The  program  contem- 
plates the  production  of  standard  ships 
rather  than  custom-made  ships,  becatise 
standard  ships  are  less  costly  to  build. 

The  55  percent  maximum  ccristruc- 
tlon-differentlal  subsidy  rate  expired  on 
June  30  of  this  year  and  the  maximum 
rate  reverted  to  50  percent  at  that  tlm*. 
The  maximum  rate  will  remain  at  this 
level.  The  bill,  however,  contains  prcduc- 
tlvity  goals.  These  are  c:nstruction-dif- 
ferential  subsidy  rates  of  45  percent  in 
flscal  1971.  reduced  by  2  percent  per  ye^r 
until  the  rates  reach  55  percent  In  fiscal 
1976  and  thereafter.  If  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bid  for  a  ship  durtn?  any  fiscal 
year  would  yield  a  construe tlon-dlfTer- 
enilal  subsidy  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
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tlvltjr  goal  for  thst  year,  ttae  Secretary 
would  be  BUtborized  to  negotiate  with 
any  bidder  for  a  lower  price.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  au- 
thcrind  to  accept,  as  a  basis  for  con- 
sirucUon-diHerential  subsidy,  a  price  ne- 
gotiated betneen  an  operator  and  a  ship- 
yard if  the  price  was  within  the  produc- 
tivity goal  for  that  year  and  he  deter- 
mines the  price  Is  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  public  Interest  wlil  be  further  pro- 
tected by  the  ComptroUer  General^ 
audit  of  the  negotiated  price  contract 
and  the  work  done  under  it. 

The  bill  provides  for  fixing  the  con- 
strucUorv-differentlal  subsidy  periodical- 
ly by  type  of  vessel  rather  than  on  an  In- 
dividual ship  baab.  This  will  enable  the 
ship  operator  to  know  in  advance  the 
cost  of  the  ship  to  him  and  will  help  the 
shipyards  to  aggressively  promote  their 
standard  ships. 

All  of  these  provisions  will  result  In  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fleet  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  Oovemment  and  to  the  ship  oper- 
ator. 

Turning  now  to  the  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy,  the  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  provide  an  Incentive  to  the  oper- 
ators to  control  their  costs.  Wages  are 
the  chief  element  of  the  operating  sub- 
sidy. Dnder  existing  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  must  find  that  the  wages 
negotiated  by  Industry  and  labor  are 
fair  and  reasonable.  This  has  involved 
the  maritime  Industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  prolonged  disputes  as  to  whether 
the  wages  and  manning  agreed  to  in  the 
collective  bargaining  agreements  are  fair 
and  reasonable.  As  a  substitute  for  this, 
the  bill  provides  that  In  tlie  future  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  determine 
prior  to  the  time  a  ship  Is  built  whether 
the  proposed  manning  of  the  ship  con- 
tains officers  or  members  of  the  crew  that 
are  unnecessary  for  the  economical  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  vessel.  With  re- 
gard to  existing  vessels,  as  the  bill  came 
to  us  from  the  Rouse,  It  provided  that 
any  disallowances  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  not  be  included  In  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  costs  on  which  the  sub- 
sidy is  based.  To  give  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  more  adequate  time  to  pass  on 
these  disallowances,  the  committee 
amendment  would  exclude  disallowances 
made  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  90 
days  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  In  ad- 
dlUon  to  these  disallowances,  the  bill 
would  gear  any  increases  in  collective 
bargaining  costs  on  which  the  subsidy  Is 
based  to  an  Index  of  Increases  or  de- 
creases in  collective  bargaining  costs  In 
other  Industries. 

The  bill  contains  one  other  very  im- 
portant Innovation  with  regard  to  oper- 
ating subsidy.  The  bill  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsidy  for  the  opera- 
tion of  bulk  carriers.  At  the  time  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was  enacted 
the  United  States  was  largely  self-sulU- 
dent  with  respect  to  raw  materials.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  true  at  the  present  time. 
At  the  present  time  our  liner  trade  con- 
sists of  46  million  tons  annually,  but  our 
bulk  trade  consists  of  3S0  mllUon  tons. 
Our  preient  bulk  fleet  which  eonHita  of 


inefBcient  World  War  n  buUt  vessels  Is 
sustained  by  aid  cargoes  under  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act.  It  cannot  compete  for 
commercial  cargoes  because  of  its  high 
costs  resulting  from  the  higher  standard 
of  living  In  the  Dtuted  States.  To  com- 
pete for  commercial  cargoes.  It  needs 
modem  vessels  and  operating  subsidy  to 
make  up  the  disadvantage  American 
bulk  carriers  are  in  competition  with 
their  low  cost  foreign  competitors.  The 
bill  provides  for  this  subsidy.  The  United 
States  cannot  rely  on  foreign  bulk  car- 
riers to  furnish  the  raw  materials  we 
need  for  commerce  and  defense.  And 
even  if  such  carriers  are  available,  they 
might  only  be  available  at  iitflated 
prices — witness  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1966.  The  United  States  takes 
a  long  step  forward  under  this  bill  which 
provides  for  the  United  States  to  have  Its 
own  commercial  bulk  Beet. 

The  third  step  forward  made  by  this 
bill  is  the  extension  of  Ux  deferment 
privileges  to  all  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade,  to  vessels  In  the  noncontiguous 
domestic  trade,  to  vessels  Hi  domestic 
trade,  to  vessel5  in  domestic  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  to  vessels  operating  in 
the  fisheries. 

Under  existing  law.  tax  deferment  is 
extended  only  to  vessels  paid  operating — 
differential  subsidy  which  operate  in  the 
foreign  trade.  In  the  foreign  trade,  this 
Is  necessary  to  compensate  for  tax  bene- 
fits which  foreign  competitors  receive 
from  their  go\erameat.  In  the  noncon- 
tiguous domestic  trade,  It  Is  necessary  to 
permit  American  products  to  compete,  so 
far  as  transportation  costs  are  con- 
cerned, with  foreign  products.  In  domes- 
tic trade  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  In  the 
fisheries,  it  Is  necessary  to  permit  re- 
placement of  obsolete  fleets. 

Recognition  of  the  needs  of  vessels 
operating  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been 
long  In  coming.  The  average  age  of  the 
U.S.  Great  Lakes  fleet  is  40  years.  It  Is 
time  that  this  fleet  be  replaced.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  will  permit  the 
replacement  of  this  fleet  and  earnings  on 
which  the  tax  is  deferred  will  give  real 
Impetus  to  the  replacement  of  this  fleet. 

The  bin  recognizes  the  Qreat  Lakes 
as  the  fourth  .seacoajt  of  the  United 
States  and  eliminates  the  prohibition  on 
the  subsidization  of  American-flag  ship- 
ping operating  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  recognition  Is  long 
overdue.  Thus,  the  bUl  should  contxibute 
to  the  promotion  of  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

There  Is  one  committee  amendment 
that  deserves  special  mention.  That  Is 
the  amendment  of  the  cargo  preference 
provision  of  the  1936  act  to  provide  that 
agencies  subject  to  that  act  shall  operate 
under  the  act  under  uniform  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  hoped-for  end  result  is  more  efll- 
clent  and  more  equitable  administration 
of  such  Oovenmient-impelled  cargoes. 

As  the  bill  came  to  us  from  the  Bouse, 
it  would  have  granted  to  those  operators 
who  do  not  now  receive  Government  as- 
sistance. 20  years  in  which  to  dispose  of 
their  foreign  flag  haldlngs  and  foreign 
flag  agency  operations  If  they  becone 


lubsidlzed.  The  committee  amendment 
would  reduce  this  to  2  yean  for  agency 
of)eratlons  and  It  would  exclude  liner 
operators  from  20-;ear  "grandfather" 
rights.  The  committee  felt  that  this  was 
all  that  was  neces.";ar5'  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  foreign  operations  are 
by  bulk  operators. 

This  legislation  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  commitment  of  the 
President  to  a  strong  merchant  marine, 
nor  without  the  dedicated  effort  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice  Stans. 
the  Under  Secretary,  Rocco  SlcUlano, 
and  the  Maritime  Administrator,  Andrew 
Gibson,  who  guided  the  draft  bill  through 
executive  departmect  clearanoe.  Alao  it 
would  not  be  here  without  tkc  stalwart 
leadership  of  our  distineulahed  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNtisoN ) ,  our  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton.',  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcotnmittee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lone). 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

'nie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  CumoK),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EaclxtonI,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastiano),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm.BRioHT),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravkl),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Keknest]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntsoic)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  McCakthtj,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxl- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOkx),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYAi,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mosicir),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rrssxu.),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Seiuitor  from  Maryland  (Mr.  TrDinaa), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotinc) 
are  absent  <hi  necessary  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Geavili,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MfONvsoN),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  iMr.  MosKtxi  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frocn  New  Bampahlre  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Panwk  and  Mr,  Gom)WAix«) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  iMr.  Pong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodiu.)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  CJallfomla  (Mr.  MnapHT).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sooir), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texai  (ICr.  Town) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MnNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  lllneaa. 

The  Senator  from  South  CaroUns  (Ifr. 
TBmKomi)  Is  abaent  od  oScte)  btuiiiea. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Kir.  FoirG),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dalcota  (Mr.  Mundt),  tbe 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mtnu-mr), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  I.  the  Senator  from  niinoia  (Mr. 
SHrrHv.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Thcrmohd).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Town)  would  each 
vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ooodill)  l5  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pahhtk).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  l,  as  foUo«s: 

(Ho.  314  Leg.] 


TKAS— <8 

AUen 

Blender 

UUler 

Allen 

Errln 

UoDdale 

Allott 

Oore 

Nelaon 

Andenon 

onan 

Packwood 

B>ker 

Oume5 

Bub 

Her**" 

Pearson 

Benjnan 

HUTb 

PeU 

Bennett 

Ren 

Percy 

Bible 

Hsrtke 

Prautr 

Bogga 

RatSelil 

Proimlre 

Brooke 

Holl&nd 

BsnOoIpb 

Burtlck 

BolUnp 

Ssibe 

BsTd.  Vs. 

SebweUer 

BrM.  W.  V>. 

Soiltb.  Ualne 

Cue 

Inouye 

Spsrfcjnen 

Church 

Jeviu 

Spong 

Coot 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SCsTeoa 

Cocker 

Loo, 

Bymlniton 

CrmnetoQ 

Menslleld 

Tslmadse 

CuTtle 

Msthlu 

Tarborough 

Dodd 

IfcOovem 

TouiK.  H  Dak. 

Dole 

McInt>Te 

Domlnlck 

Uetcalt 
NATS— 1 

WUllemi,  Del. 

HOT  yOlTHO— SI 

Csnnon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

KlblcoS 

Cotton 

Kannedj 

BuaiU 

Eegleton 

MagnuBon 

Soott 

Eeatlsnd 

UcCartby 

8Diich.ni. 

Pftnnln 

UcCleUan 

Stennla 

Fong 

UcOee 

Tliunsond 

Pulbitsbt 

UoDtoye 

To»«r 

Ooldweter 

Moae 

TrdUici 

Ooodell 

Mundt 

Young.  Ohio 

Gi»»el 

Uurpby 

Jackeon 

Muskle 

liONO).  His  leadership  on  this  measure 
was  outstanding.  This  Nation's  maritime 
Interests  could  not  have  been  better 
served.  With  his  strong  and  effective 
devotion  this  Nation's  merchant  ma- 
rine has  a  fine  advocate.  The 
achievement  this  evening  marks  another 
splendid  accomplishment  in  the  already 
overabundant  record  of  public  service 
compiled  by  Senator  Lone.  Again.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  tbe  gratitude  of 
the  entire  Senate. 

To  the  dlstlnguisbed  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  QnTrai)  goes  e<pially 
high  praise.  As  tbe  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  merchant  marine  sub- 
committee he  too  has  served  well  the 
maritime  Interests  of  this  Nation.  His 
cooperation  and  assistance  was  deeply 
appreciated. 


So  the  bin  (HJt.  15434)  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  INOOYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Maohu- 
soK.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  PasTOBB.  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  Mr.  QEimii  conferees  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  bill  clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  that  may  have  occurred  in 

printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ontered. 

Mr.  MANSFTZLD.  Mr.  Prasldent.  the 
Senate  Is  deeply  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trom  LoalsUna  (Mr. 


ORDER  FXDR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow  and  the  dis- 
position of  unobjected  to  bills  on  the 
legislative  calendar,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1»70 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, now,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  business  which  will 
be  the  unfinished  business  except  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
tbe  consideration  of  CHilendar  Order  No. 
1178.  There  will  be  no  action  on  the  bill 
this  evening,  however. 

The  PRESEDINa  OPPTCIER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  sUted  tbe  bill  (S. 
4318 >  by  title,  as  follows:  S.  4316,  to 
clarify  and  extend  tbe  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  authorized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  state  that 
there  will  be  rollcails  tomorrow. 

It  is  anUcipated  that  the  Senate  will 
complete  action  on  the  bill  which  has 
Just  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  bill 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

It  Is  also  expected  to  take  up  a  bill 
which  was  programed  on  the  sched- 
ule which  was  mimeographed  some  few 
days  ago,  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act. 

And,  beyond  that.  It  Is  expected  on  to- 


morrow that  we  will  complete  action  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill. 

We  have  a  considerable  number  of  bills 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  for  the  first 
thing  tomorrow. 

As  I  have  indicated,  in  addition  there- 
to, we  have  at  least  two  bills— the  SBA 
bill  and  the  PDIC  bill— plus  the  confer- 
ence report.  So  there  will  be  plenty  of 
action.  There  will  be  rollcails.  Senators 
are  put  on  notice  that  we  expect  to  (^om- 
plete  action  on  those  measures  tomorrow, 
and  we  Just  hope  we  will  not  have  the 
same  problem  that  developed  last  Fri- 
day. We  do  not  think  we  will. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  con- 
strue the  imanlmous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  which  has  been 
granted,  the  bill  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  be  the 
pending  business  after  the  morning 
hour,  rather  than  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1 :  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  Mr. 
President,  the  able  Senator  misunder- 
stood me,  and  for  that  I  am  sorry.  The 
unfinished  business  is  still  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  Until  we  reach  tomorrow, 
we  do  not  know  Just  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  lengthy  illscussion  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  or  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  will  be  if  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  1  remains  the  pending  busi- 
ness, because  I  have  a  few  laconic  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  it 
may  well  be  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed as  we  did  today,  I  am  sure  that 
speeches  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  available.  But  I  trust,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  will  not  have  much  discussion.  If 
any,  on  that  resolution  tomorrow,  and 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  bills  we  have 
scheduled  tonight. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  information. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  able  to  be  more  exact  In  m; 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untu  tomorrow.  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 18.  1970.  at  10  ajn. 
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THE  MAJESTIC  GUADALUPE  MOUN- 
TAINS: AN  ARCHEOLOOIST8' 
STUDY  OF  A  NA-nONAL  PARK 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

odp  TaXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  September  IS.  1970 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  my  bill  by 
Congress  in  1967  to  create  a  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park,  many  scien- 
tific groups,  varying  in  their  specific  sci- 
entific orientation,  and  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  traveled  to 
this  unique  park  to  study  and  observe 
its  extraordinary  contents. 

During  the  past  3  years,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  people  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  scenic 
and  ecological  wanders  that  abound  m 
this  mountain  region  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  Visitors  seeking  the 
exhilaration  of  mountains,  streams,  and 
woods  have  found  these  highlands  to  be 
sort  of  an  oasis  in  the  sky,  a  provider  of 
great  Joy  to  the  onlooker.  The  Nation 
has  then  been  given,  by  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  in  1967,  for  now  and  for 
generations  to  come,  a  beautiful  park 
paradise  where  available  to  our  ar- 
tistic and  esthetic  sense  are  natural 
sights  and  spots,  glorious  in  their  visual 
splendor. 

Science,  too.  has  been  able  to  benefit 
from  this  federally  protected  and  owned 
national  park.  Eoologists  and  scientists 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  survey  such 
geologlc&l  phenomena  as  the  great  Per- 
mian limestone  slopes  of  these  mountains 
which  expose  the  most  significant  and 
extensive  fossil  reefs  in  the  world.  Sub- 
ject to  much  scientific  inquiry,  also,  has 
been  the  unique  fauna  and  Qora  shel- 
tered by  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
Further,  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
region  are  unique:  they  exist  as  a  living 
remnant  of  the  early  members  of  bio- 
logical chains  of  life  development  which 
began  In  the  Pleistocene  Epoch.  These 
living  objects  are  especially  fascinating 
to  us  because  they  are.  in  large  part,  an 
insular  collection,  evolving  down  through 
the  ages  without  any  diluting  contact 
with  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  author  and  introduce  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1963.  the  first  bill  in  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  Gua- 
dalupe Moimtains  National  Park.  I  have 
continued  since  that  time  to  work  for 
and,  finally,  bring  about  the  authoriza- 
tion of  full  funding  for  the  park.  And 
now  we  have  completed  the  task  and  set 
forth  for  all  of  our  people  a  beautiful 
escaping  place  for  a  return  to  nature. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  indication  of  the 
tremendous  value  of  tbe  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  accoimt  from 
the  back  page  of  the  MedetlUon.  a  paper 
for  the  Texas  State  Historical  Survey 
Committee  in  June-July  1970  of  an  ar- 
cheologlcal  survey  by  the  summer  field 
school  of  the  Texas  Archeological  Socie- 


ty of  the  Guadalu[>e  Mountains  National 
Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

AaCBSOLOCXBTB    MaKX    StCDT    or    OUAOALUn 
PUK 

An  archeological  eurvey  of  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountaina  NaUonal  Park  wai  con- 
ducted June  lS-31  Be  the  main  scUvlty  of 
tbe  summer  field  ecbool  of  the  Texas  Archeo- 
logical Society. 

Harry  Shafer  and  Oeaaamae  Lorraine  co- 
ordinated aoxae  300  partldpanta,  who  made 
a  brcAd  survey  of  tbe  diilerent  sites  and 
ecological  zones  througbouA  the  park  area. 
This  reconnaissance  will  serve  as  background 
Infonnatlon  for  later  excavations. 

Plctographs,  rock  shelters,  and  lotol  pits 
( boIlowed-Dut  rock  rings  used  for  oooklng 
sotol  roots)  were  the  main  types  of  si  tea 
studied.  Participants  ranged  rrom  tbe  salt 
flats  to  the  plnon-covered  mesas  that  com- 
pose the  varying  topography  of  the  park,  but 
concentrated  on  tbe  southwest  section,  ten- 
der tbe  supervision  of  trained  crew  chiefs, 
the  students  employed  a  number  of  different 
recording  techniquee.  UeUculous  copies 
ware  made  of  tbe  valuable  plctographs  (rock 
paintings)  preserved  In  the  area. 

Poilowlng  each  day's  activities,  tbe  train- 
ees and  experts  engaged  In  group  discussions 
of  what  bad  been  found  and  its  slguiflcanoe. 

Information  on  the  Texas  Archeological 
Society  may  be  obtamed  from  Southern 
Methodist  University,  P.O.  Box  16S,  Dallas 
76223 


AIR  HIJACKING 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OKio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBBSBNTATIVE8 

WedJieaday,  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
urge  the  United  Nations  to  initiate  In- 
ternational uniform  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  ai^prehenslon  and 
punishment  of  air  hijackers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  enforce  an 
aircraft  boycott  against  any  country 
which  countenances  skyjacking  by 
refusing  to  either  prosecute  the  hijackers 
or  extradite  them  for  purposes  of 
prosecution. 

The  recent  hijacking  of  four  airplanes 
by  Arab  terrorists — followed  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  planes  and  the  retention 
of  the  passengers  as  hostages — Is.  as 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  pDlnted  out, 
"savage  and  inhuman."  The  subsequent 
dilBculties  In  securing  the  safe  return  of 
the  innocent  passengers  make  it  plain 
that  the  thrust  of  our  efforts  must  lie  on 
deterrent  action  to  prevent  hijackings. 

There  are  several  technological  and 
physical  Ideas  that  should  be  considered 
Immediately  These  Include  such  things 
as  the  USX  of  sky  marshals  as  guards: 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  passengers  and 
baggage  by  detection  devices:  and  the 
use  of  such  devices  as  the  pumping  of 
teargas  through  the  ventilation  system 
on  the  plane  to  Incapacitate  hijackers. 


While  technology  has  a  role  to  play, 
the  most  eSectlve  way  to  deter  hijackers 
is  for  all  nations  to  insure  the  punish- 
ment of  the  culprits.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  state  of  international  law — as 
emtKXlled  In  the  Tokyo  Convention  of 
1963 — Is  sadly  lacking  both  in  signa- 
tories and  scope. 

The  Tokyo  Convention's  principal 
purpose  is  to  promote  aviation  safety 
through  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
acts  occurring  on  board  aircraft.  In  ad- 
dition. It  creates  a  duty  to  return  the 
hijacked  plane  and  cargo  to  their  own- 
ers and  to  facilitate  the  resumption  of 
the  flight.  To  date,  however,  only  29 
nations  have  signed  the  convention  and, 
more  importantly,  the  convention  does 
not  touch  on  the  subject  of  uniform 
penalties  to  deter  potential   hijackers. 

Thus,  my  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  urge  the  United  Nations  to  Ini- 
tiate international  uniform  policies  and 
punishment  of  individuals  who  are  guilty 
of  international  aircraft  piracy. 

At  tbe  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  act  decisively  and  promptly  to 
protect  VS.  citizens  and  other  pas- 
sengers on  U.S.  airlines.  Clearly  any 
country  which  falls  to  recognize  the 
dangerous  and  vicious  nature  of  air 
piracy  by  refusing  to  extradite  or  prose- 
cute the  terrorists  is  every  bit  as  guilty 
as  the  hijackers  themselves  and  their 
actions  encourage  more  hijackings. 
Therefore,  my  resolution  declares  It  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  Immediate  steps  to  place  an 
ambargo  on  air  traffic  to  any  coimtry 
which  refuses  to  impose  appropriate 
punishment  upon  any  individiiai  guilty 
of  international  aircraft  piracy  or  re- 
fuses to  extradite  such  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  swiftly  and 
surely  to  let  all  potential  skyjackers 
know  that  civilized  nations  will  not 
tolerate  this  deadly  game  of  interna- 
tional blackmail. 


ANARCHY   IN  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  cAi-ircntNiA 

IN  THE  HOtreB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  express  deep  concern  that 
the  wave  of  terror  being  directed  against 
our  law  enforcement  officers  and  estab- 
lished institutions  in  th's  country,  may 
provoke  a  backlash  of  repression  un- 
precedented In  American  history. 

m  my  Judgment,  America  is  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  The  bomb  and  the  torch  have 
become  the  debating  tools  of  the  radical 
left  wing  in  American  politics  and  we.  as 
a  nation,  are  being  warned  of  a  clear  and 
present  danger — not  Just  for  today,  but 
to  the  America  of  tomorrow  as  well.  And. 
the  warning  should  be  clear.  If  enough 
of  these  radical  revolutionaries  continue 
to  triumph,  as  was  the  case  in  the  dying 
days  of  Rome,  we  too  shall  witness  the 
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coming  oi  a  dark  age  in  America  marked 
by  unbridled  revolution,  savage  repree- 
sion.  and  a  police  state. 

Tbe  time  to  stop  a  revolution  is  when 
it  starts — not  wlien  It  ends.  Society  has 
already  had  to  pay  a  staggering  price  (or 
this  mad  rampage.  Tbe  damage  m  dol- 
lars alone  is  nearing  the  10  million  mark. 
But.  1  am  more  concerned  about  the 
damage  in  human  terms — the  damage  in 
broken  limbs,  broken  lives,  and  broken 
dreams.  The  real  victims  of  tins  terrorism 
are  the  tiardworking.  taxpaying.  law- 
abiding  citizens  ol  tlus  country  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  do.  that,  senseless  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  against  innocent 
people  in  the  luune  of  peace  must  be 
rejected. 

Most  people  I  have  talked  with  re- 
cently, view  these  militants  and  seU- 
styled  revolutionaries  (or  what  they 
really  are — common  criminals  and  po- 
tential killers  who.  apparently,  have  lit- 
tle or  no  concern  (or  the  lives  or  safety  of 
innocent  people.  Irate  citizens  every- 
where are.  themselves,  growing  more 
militant  and  there  is  increasing  talk  and 
even  warnmgs  of  forthcoming  vlgilante- 
type  retaliation.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
proper  or  desired  solution.  But  when  due 
process  of  law  fails  to  quell  violence  and 
lawlessness,  people  invariably  turn  to 
self-imposed  repression  or  attempt  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

We  must  restore  order  in  this  country. 
We  must  have  new  and  stronger  laws 
with  teeth  in  them.  We  must  strictly  en- 
force existing  laws  intended  to  deal  with 
this  growing  menace.  We  must  restore 
America's  faith  m  what  I  believe  is  the 
best  judicial  system  in  the  world.  And.  I 
Intend  to  give  my  fullest  support  to  our 
community  police,  county  sheriff's  de- 
partments, and  to  our  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  personnel.  I  would 
respectively  suggest,  in  this  regard,  that 
every  citizen  concerned  about  violence  in 
America,  develop  a  new  sense  of  aware- 
ness of  the  increasmg  problems  our  law 
enforcement  oIBcers  must  cope  with  on  a 
da>'-to-day  basis. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
CONVICTION  AND  PRONOUNCE- 
MENT THA;r  "PIRACY  IS  NOT  A 
NEW  CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  COM- 
MUNITSr  OP  NATIONS— WE  CAN 
AND  WE  WILI^DEAL  EFFEC- 
TTVELY  WITH  PIRACY  DJ  THE 
SKIES    TODAY" 
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citizenship  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Jewish-American  bostages. 

As  we  all  full  well  know,  each  and 
every  American,  wherever  tie  may  be. 
whatever  his  race  or  nationality,  is  en- 
titled to  the  complete  protection  of  the 
VS.  Qovernment  and  to  tbe  enjoyment 
of  his  complete  rights  and  privileges  as 
an  American  citizen  traveling  through- 
out the  world.  I  cannot  condemn  too 
strongly  the  piratical  holding  of  Amer- 
ican citizen  hostages  without  any  justi- 
fication whatever,  the  willful  and  need- 
less destructixm  of  aircraft  and  the  bold 
defiance  of  all  international  laws  and 
regulations  and  even  humane  considera- 
tions by  the  Palestinian  guenillaa  and 
their  conduct  is  even  made  more  shame- 
less by  their  effort  and  pretense  of  "dis- 
tinguishing" between  and  among  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  at  the 
forthright  pronouncement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  and  certainly 
his  individual  and  cooperative  efforts 
(or  the  release  of  all  hostage  held 
American  citizens  and  their  companions 
and  the  prevention,  by  whatever  means 
necessary,  of  any  repetition  of  this  al- 
most unbelievable  air  piracy,  deserve  our 
combined  support  At  this  point.  I  In- 
clude the  self-explanatory  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  William  E.  Tlmmons. 
White  House  Assistant  to  the  President. 
In  response  to  my  appeal  to  the  White 
House: 

Thk  Whttv  Hocu. 
WoMhinffton,  D.C.,  September  12, 1970. 
Ron.  Haxolo  D.  DoirOHtrK. 
Hou^e  of  Repracnttttives, 
Wa^ninpton.  DC 

Dkak  Ms.  DoNoKm:  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledgs  and  Uuuik  you  for  your  letter  to 
the  Pmldent  regKfdlDg  the  pawengere  who 
are  being  held  by  thm  hljacken. 

Ron  Zleglar,  tbe  Prealdcot'i  PreM  Sacrvtary. 
correctly  ezpreeeed  the  Admlnlxtrmtlon'B  po- 
sition when  he  nld  -  "Our  efforts  are  directed 
toward  securing  ihe  rclsase  at  all  paaaengers. 
without  any  dlscrlinlnatloD  whateover.  and 
any  interpretation  to  the  contrary  la  totally 
Inaccurate." 

For  your  further  information,  T  am  eneios- 
inf  a  ctjpy  of  tile  Preaidenfa  statement  an- 
nouncing tile  actions  he  la  taking  to  deal 
wltii  t.^  menace  of  air  piracy. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Wnxuu  E.  TntMONS, 
Asfistant  to  the  Pretident. 


September  17,  1970 


HON.  HAROLD  D,  DONOHUE 

or  MAasACHUBxna 

IN  TRK  HOUSE  OP  RIPBBSEMTATtVES 

Ttienfay.  September  15.  (970 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Palestinian  hijackers  perpetrated 
their  recent  outrageous  acts  of  inter- 
national air  piracy  and  hostage  holding 
of  American  and  other  citizens  I  re- 
spectfully cAlled  upon  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  to  exert  every  re- 
source of  his  office  and  this  Oovem- 
ment  to  effect  the  safe  rele&se  of  all 
hostages  and  to  particularly  Insure 
again'st  any  attempted  discrimination 
and  misrepresentation  regarding  the  full 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  nwm  touc 
IN  THE  HOU3B  OP  RSPRESEKTATIVES 

Tueiday.  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  held  a 
hearing  in  New  York  last  week  with  my 
dtstUigulshed  colie&eue  from  the  Bronx 
(Mr.  BiACGi)  on  the  problem  of  fad  diets, 
food  myths,  and  the  get -slim -quick 
quackery.  My  colleague  and  I  heard  a 
number  of  witnessee  and  accepted  writ* 
ten  statements  from  many  others  as  tbe 
first  step  In  what  we  plan  to  be  a  con* 
tlnuing  effort  to  crack  down  on  un- 
healthy and  dangerous  dleta  and  food 
myths. 

Because  this  hearing  should  lead  to 
legislation  and  because  the  statementfi 


we  received  provided  an  interesting  com- 
pilation of  differing  viewpoints  I  would 
like  to  include  the  statements  received 
In  the  Record  In  the  next  several  days. 

Today,  I  am  Including  my  openliig 
statement  which  explains  the  purpose 
of  our  hearing  along  with  the  testimony 
of  several  of  the  witnesses.  In  tbe  com- 
ing days  I  shall  Include  the  testimony 
of  all  of  those  who  appeared  at  the  hear- 
ing or  corresponded  with  us. 

The    above-mentioned    material    fol- 
lows: 
OpxNirto  9tat«mekt  or  Rxtkcmkntativb  Les- 

Tva    L.    WoLrr:    Ad    Hoc    CoMcnMxoMAt. 

UKAaoto  OH  Pad  Dtxrs 

In  thU  HAtlon  of  planty  It  li  «stlmat«d 
ctikt  one  in  four  woman  mna  one  in  fir* 
men  are  oTcrwelgfat.  In  thla  itat*  alone,  ac- 
cording va  thm  New  York  Baalth  Depart- 
ment, tber*  are  approxUoately  3.5  million 
people  who  are  overvelgbt. 

Here,  Oien,  Is  a  problem  whlcb  touches 
a  con^der»ble  segment  of  our  society.  Tet 
this  nation  baa  taken  a  rather  casual  at- 
titude toward  the  American  dieter.  The  ef- 
fect or  this  neglect  baa  been  to  leave  tbe 
door  op«n  to  tbe  tragic  exploitation  of  peo- 
ple who  hunger  for  a  sale  and  easy  metbod 
of  escaping  rrom  obeaity. 

This  national  neglect  baa  enabled  a  mod- 
em day  version  of  the  proverbial  medicine 
man  to  nourlih.  These  medicine  men  in 
print  have  been  able  to  bilk  our  cltlaens  out 
of  nearly  one  billion  dotlara  a  year  for  weight 
reducing  equipment,  diet  pilU  and  fad 
diets — all  In  the  nune  of  "Instant  sUm- 
neea." 

A  year-long  study  wblob  I  undertook  dam- 
onatrated  that  national  laxity  in  thla  mat- 
ter keeps  the  American  dieter  on  a  path 
flUed  with  dangers  to  health  and  well-being. 
In  some  instances  death  has  been  the  result. 
tn  a  recent  example,  a  young  woman  died 
of  malnutrition  as  a  reault  of  her  cloee 
ailheretioe  to  a  macrobiotic  diet  wblch  U 
lt«  final  stages  directed  ber  to  subalst  on 
only  brown  rice. 

There  are  other  Inatancea  of  personal 
tragedy.  Moreover,  there  are  uncounted  In- 
stances of  frustration  and  needless  financial 
expense  which  point  to  the  need  lor  gov- 
ernmental protection  for  the  American 
dieter. 

Tet  there  are  many  legitimate  ways  in 
which  one  can  reduce,  either  with  the  aid 
of  group  relnforocment  or  by  singular  ef- 
forta.  Also,  medical  research  In  the  area  of 
ot>eslty  control  is  continuing  and  one  day 
we  may  v»ll  have  more  answers  to  this 
problem  which  confronts  so  many  cltlsens. 

Nwertheleae.  tbe  negative  aspects  of  diet- 
ing prevail.  And  becauae  of  the  gravity  of 
this  matter  we  must  do  something  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  Oie  "get  slim  instantly" 
syadroma.  We  must  end  this  hucluters  para- 
dise which  Is  the  diet«n  nemeaU. 

Thoae  of  us  In  government  have  a  re- 
sponstbUlty  to  all  American  dieters  to  emml- 
nate  the  exploitation  whlcb  confronts  these 
Innocent  consumers  By  eliminating  tbe 
mytha.  the  foolhardy,  unworkable  cure-alls 
and  the  like  we  will  enable  the  dleUrs  of 
this  nation  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
safe  and  sane  methods  of  dieting  whlcb  do 
ex  lit. 

Consequently,  today's  hearing  baa  a  two- 
fold purpose; 

Plxvt.  my  colleagues  and  I  will  attempt  to 
expose  those  areas  which  are  tbe  most 
vulnerable  for  tbe  dieter. 

Second,  we  hope  to  find  areas  in  wblch 
we  can  protect  the  dieter  through  leglala- 
tlon. 

Aakerlcan  dletoa  are  a  large  and,  up  to 
now.  Ignored  oonsunier  group.  I  hope  that 
today's  hearing  wlU  signify  the  beginning  of 
greater  understanding  of  the  pitfalls  con- 
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fronting     thoae    seeking    to    reduce    their 
weight . 

Pad  DiSTS  smd  Dm*  Pa.1.  Aanax 
(By  Dr.  Ralph  Nelson.  Mayo  Clinic) 
I.  rao  Dim 
Por  any  diet  to  succeed  it  must  produce 
weight  loss.  To  produce  weight  loea,  calorie 
IntAke  must  be  less  thui  the  amount  re- 
quired to  maintain  body  weight.  Calorie  in- 
take Is  a  funcUon  of  food  Intake,  but  unfor- 
tunately, food  intake  Is  not  always  a  function 
of  hunger  and  appetite.  Since  food  yields  a 
quick  physiologic  seosatloo  of  weU  being.  It 
has  been  used  by  many  for  comfort  when 
they  are  lonely,  worried,  restless,  under  stress 
or  suffering  from  a  neurosis.  Some  obese  peo- 
ple Ignore  or  are  not  aware  of  signals  from 
tbe  body  wblch  should  turn  off  food  Intake. 
Some  people  just  eat  too  much  from  habit. 
None  of  us  are  Immune  to  weight  gain;  as  we 
grow  older  we  must  reduce  food  Intake  or  we 
wlU  gain  weight  Who.  In  any  of  these 
classes:  nexirotlc.  those  who  can't  or  won't 
luten  to  their  body  signals  or  our  normal 
aging  population,  can  resist  a  diet  which  will 
produce  a  ao  poimd  weight  loss  in  14  days 
whUe  eating  as  much  as  one  likes?  If  only 
these  claims  were  true! 

No  matter  why  we  eat.  the  calories  re- 
quired to  maintain  body  weight  decrease  as 
we  grow  older.  The  basal  metabolic  rate  Is 
responsible  for  the  greatest  oonsumptlon  of 
calories  each  day  and  It  gradually  decreases 
with  age.  The  amount  of  exercise  (account- 
ing for  the  second  greatest  consumption  of 
dally  calorlesi  also  decreases  with  age.  In- 
creasing age  requires  less  calories,  females 
need  less  than  males  and  short  people  need 
less  than  tall  people  A  short  obese  female  in 
her  late  40s  has  almoat  had  It.  She  doesn't 
need  many  more  calories  than  a  big  bird  to 
maintain  her  body  weight  Any  new  fad  diet 
will  be  tried  by  these  unfortunate  people. 
Many  feel  "There  Is  something  wrong  with 
their  metabolism.  I  eat  so  little,  gam  weight 
while  others  consume  great  quantities  and 
are  thin." 

A  fad  diet,  like  any  diet,  must  be  evaluated 
by  the  following  criteria; 

(1)  Does  it  reduce  calorie  Intake  below 
the  amount  required  to  maintain  tbe  obese 
subject  obese?  «  It  claims  the  dieter  may  eat 
as  mtich  as  desired,  without  considering 
caloric  adjustmenu  for  age.  sex  and  body 
height,  then  the  diet  Is  a  fraud. 

(3)  If  weight  loss  occurs— from  which  body 
tissues?  The  success  of  nutrition  therapy 
for  ot>eslty  depends  on  producing  weight  loss 
conOned  to  fat  stores  while  preserving  nonfat 
tlMUes  of  the  body  (Iwi  t>ody  mass) .  Otarra- 
tlon  produces  -weight  loaa  but  half  os  more 
than  half  of  It  comes  from  lean  lx>dy  mass. 
Thla  tissue  Is  necessary  for  normal  body 
function  and  If  lost,  muirt  eventually  be  re- 
placed. Some  fad  diets  predlcubly  will  pro- 
duce weight  loes  from  body  protein  stores 
and  such  a  diet  Is  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  dieter. 

(3)  Length  of  time  on  diet  before  evalu- 
ating results.  In  all  weight  reduction  diets, 
regardless  of  their  scientific  basis,  during 
the  first  week  or  two  most  of  the  loss  In  body 
weight  represents  loss  In  body  water  and  thU 
loea  does  not  represent  succeasful  diet  ther- 
apy. After  three  montlis  one  may  evaluate 
loss  In  body  weight  and  determine  the  source, 
fat  or  fat-free  tissue,  for  the  weight  reduc- 
tion. The  Initial  stages  of  weight  loss  are  so 
represenUtlve  of  change  In  water  content 
of  the  body  that  assessment  of  ther^y  Is  of 
no  value  during  the  first  two  weeks. 

The  "Mayo  Clinic  Grapefruit  Diet"  which 
Is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Mayo 
Institutions,  sppears  to  be  a  high  fat,  high 
protein  diet  wblch  will  produce  a  fair  amount 
of  water  loes  In  the  flirA  two  weeks.  The  diet 
Is  prescnt>ed  for  only  two  weeks. 

(4)  All  diets  ahould  have  nutrient  con- 
tents calculated  and  compared  with  recom- 
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mended  dally  requirements.  If  nutrient  levels 
are  lower  than  recommended  levels,  a  state- 
ment eonoertilng  safety  to  the  dieter  should 
be  made. 

(6)  Any  diet  preeortbed  for  growing  chU- 
dren  and  young  adulu  must  provide  essenttsl 
nutrients  for  growth  In  ths  diet  prescription. 
n.  Dm-  P&.LB 

If  people  are  not  obese  because  of  normal 
hunger  drives  of  what  use  is  medication 
which  will  turn  off  appetite?  Thars  ars  in- 
stances where  diet  pllU  can  bs  used  but  in 
our  eatlmatlon,  they  have  not  offered  much 
to  tbe  treatment  of  otMSlty.  Obese  people 
become  refractory  and  nervous  on  these  med- 
ications. Some  pills  are  habit  farming  and 
most  people  gain  back  more  weight  than 
they  lost  when  stopping  diet  pills. 

m.   rOOD   MTTHS 

In  some  fad  diets,  certain  biochemical 
properltles  ere  given  to  foods  with  no  scien- 
tific data  to  back  up  the  claims.  Examples: 

(aj  Grapefruit  la  a  catalyst  which  bums 
fat  at  a  high  rate — thla  enables  a  dieter  to 
lose  weight  while  eating  all  he  wants  on  a 
high  fat  diet. 

(b)  Carbohydrate  deposits  fat  tissue  but 
fat  doesn^t. 

(c)  Pood  misinformation  held  tiy  arthritic 
patlenu. 

(1)  An  arthritic  penon  should  not  eat 
grmpefrult.  oranges  or  any  of  the  citrus  frulta 
becaxite  the  add  Is  harmful  to  the  joints. 

(3)  Special  hormone  milk  "direct  from  the 
cow  after  the  oow  has  been  LnJ«cted  wltb  a 
special  hormone"  cures  arthrltla. 

(3)  Special  goau  milk  Is  good  for  arthritis. 

(4)  Seaweed  tea  from  Newfoundland  cures 
arthritis. 

(Si  Vinegar  and  honey  every  morning  will 
help  the  artbrlllc  "start  moving". 

(0)  Wheat  germ,  special  ntamln  mixtures. 
etc  .  purchased  from  health  stores  will  help 
and  many  times  cure  arthritic  condition. 

There  are  no  biochemical  or  clinical 
foundations  for  these  claims 

(d)  High  potency  vttamlns  are  good  In 
times  of  stress,  for  sthletes  In  training,  l^ils 
myth  contradicts  the  concept  of  s  vitamin.  A 
vitamin  is  an  essentlsl  nutrient  for  life  but  It 
18  required  in  only  small  quantities.  Healthy 
people  eating  a  well  balanced  diet  do  not 
need  vitamin  supplements  nor  do  healthy 
people  subjected  to  stress  need  them.  Most 
people  III  in  the  hospltel  do  not  need  them. 
They  are  prescribed  only  after  clinical  exam- 
ination. A  vitamin  functions  In  metabolism 
aa  an  activator  or  as  a  coenzyme  and  is  not 
used  up  In  biochemical  reactions.  Healthy 
people  taking  high  potency  vitamins  make 
expensive  urine  and  may  precipitate  toxic 
reactions.  Well  tialanced  diets  offer  rttamlns 
In  correct  quantities  and  tn  correct  propor- 
tions to  one  another. 

Tksttmont  ST  Ank  Ooui 
Honorable  Gentlemen:  I  am  Ann  Gold  of 
Diet  Watchers,  but  prior  to  becoming  a  Diet 
Watcbar.  I  wa«  born  a  13  pound  baby.  At  tbe 
age  of  la  I  was  165  pounda.  I  waa  a  fat  teen- 
ager, then  an  obese  wife  and  mother.  All 
of  my  life  I  suffered  mental  torture,  look- 
ing for  the  "Msglc  Pormula"  to  make  me 
ailm.  I  tried  Doctor's  diets,  pUls,  Injections. 
starvatloa  diets — in  fact — hundreds  of  diets. 
Nothing  worked  permanently.  X  was  Just  a 
yo-yo,  going  up  and  down  on  the  scale.  I 
{u-at»bly  lost  a  mliUon  pounds  in  my  life 
time,  but  gained  It  all  back.  I  was  unhappy, 
frustrated,  had  no  confidence  in  my  abiUty- 
Unfortun«,tely,  fat  people  think  they  are 
nothing,  when.  In  reality  they  are  very  Un- 
portsnt.  When  I  weighed  iSfl  pounds,  thor- 
oughly hating  myself  and  asking  myself, 
"Dear  God.  why  are  you  ponlsblng  roe?"  I 
put  myself  on  the  Iste  Dr.  Norman  Joillffe's 
diet,  created  for  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health.  I  was  very  sucoeeaful— lost  00 
pounds  in  30  weeks  and,  suddenly  my  bus- 
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band  was  married  to  a  new  person.  I  now 
weighed  130  pounds,  wearing  a  sixe  nine 
dress.  I  was  no  longer  the  fat  matron,  wear- 
in«  tbe  slss  40.  I  was  fat  aU  of  my  Ufa,  and 
ID  1961.  I  was  reborn.  I  was  sllmt 

Now  I  had  to  create  a  'Mainienance  Pro- 
gram" to  help  ise  to  stay  slim  and  still  be 
able  to  eat  fattening  foods.  It's  very  difficult 
for  a  "compnlslve  food&tioilc"  to  stay  on  a 
diet  for  ths  T«st  of  their  life.  I  had  to  devise 
a  way  to  eat  fattening  foods  and  stay  slUn. 
I  accomplished  this — and  now  "Diet  Watch- 
em"  was  bom.  My  fat  friends  and  neighbors 
Joined  the  "Dirt  Watcher '  program.  In  June. 
1864,  we  had  our  first  "Diet  Watcher"  meet- 
ing In  Spring  Valley.  New  Tos-k.  Because  our 
weight  loasea  were  so  succeasful,  «e  had  re- 
quests from  Doctors,  in  all  tbe  areas,  to  cams 
and  help  people.  Diet  Watchan  gives  each 
pnaon  personalized,  individual  attentton. 
We  practice  group  therapy  on  a  "personal- 
laed"  basis  Every  fat  pwson  needs  to  know 
that  someone  cares  enough  to  want  to  help 
tbem.  And  we  dot  We  now  have  SO  Diet 
Watcher  groups.  Sept.  B.  1970.  "Diet  Watch- 
ers" opened  our  program  in  S&n  Pranclsco, 
CallfcMmis.  On  Sept.  23.  1970,  "Diet  Watch- 
ers" will  be  In  Michigan  and  tbe  surround- 
ing areas.  We  have  requests  to  oome  to  Can- 
Ada.  Australia  and  as  far  awmy  aa  Germany 
ffH'T  Japan.  Hopefully,  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  'Diet  Watchers"  will  be  In  every  state 
and  many   foreign  countries. 

In  IBfifi  I  wrou  my  first  book.  "The  Diet 
Watchers  Guide",  published  by  Gra«et  and 
Dunlap.  It  became  a  best  seller  and  sold  OW 
3  mllUon  copies.  In  1969,  I  wrote  "Tbs  DISC 
Watchsri  Gourmet  Cookbook"  This  book  toa- 
turea  gourmet  type  cooking  with  slUnmlng 
results,  so  that  fat  people  can  eat  the  tliriUiC* 
they  love  and  stlU  be  able  to  lose  weight. 
One  third  of  tbe  pec^le  who  have  reached 
their  proper  weight,  and  have  been  on  "Diet 
Watchers  Maintenance  Program"  for  a  year 
and  longer,  arc  now  enjoying  a  allm  figure. 
good  health  and  eating  fattening  foods  and 
are  on  a  "Pree  Ufetlzne  Membership"  with 
"Diet  Watchers  Program". 

Gencismen.  the  success  of  these  two  ttooks 
and  the  growth  of  the  "Dlst  Watchers"  pro- 
gram serves  to  prove  that  there  are  mUllom 
of  people  who  are  desperately  trying  to  loee 
weight  and  ttecsuse  of  Inadequate  protection, 
they  are  left  prey  to  tbe  quacks  and  vultures 
who  vletlmlae  them.  Many  of  those  people 
have  had  their  health  permanently  damaged 
through  pills  and  diets  that  are  improperly 
balanced. 

Oongrcss  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  educational  materials  distrib- 
uted to  the  nation's  grade  schools  and  the  to 
High  School  Home  Economic  Classes,  are  put 
in  their  hands  by  the  food  companies.  Por 
viKmple.  the  sugar  cocnpanlas  are  promoting 
sugar  for  energy.  Better  resolts  can  t>e  ob- 
tained cbrougta  proper  eating  habits.  Bar  ex- 
ample, the  natural  sugazs  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  we  eat. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  In 
being  able  to  reach  and  educate  thousands  of 
people.  It  is  in  your  power  to  create  the  cor- 
rect eovtronaaent  to  help  and  protect  every 
parson  In  this  country,  especially  the  obses 
person  and  potentially  obese  children,  so 
they  may  have  the  t^portxinlty  for  theta- 
personal  pursuit  of  happtnesa.  as  stated  In 
our  "Nation's  Constltatlon." 
I  thsnfc  you  tar  your  precious  CUnc. 

TsRiMoirr  rr  Da.  CaaLTOir  PasDsmits 
Cereals  were  described  as  "foodless  food". 
analogous  to  alcohol.  In  testimony  recently 
heard  by  a  Senate  suboonunlttee.  ThU  testi- 
mony, which  broke  through  a  psper  wail 
arectad  by  food  over-proceesors  and  ooUabo- 
ratlng  government  agencies  nominally 
charged  with  protecUon  of  tbe  public,  was 
nnnnMSrllj  Incomplete,  since  the  democratic 
process  must  allow  time  for  all  viewpoints 
to  be  heard.  In  th«  present  hearing.  I  should 
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Hfc^  to  contribute  soma  obMrvaUoni  on 
eveals  in  tbe  p»rt  they  pl»y  ta  component* 
of  ft  typo  of  diet  tUftt  la.  in  Mtuftllty,  en 
unehmrted  mesa  experiment  with  huxnea 
beings,  on  Uie  lai^est  »c»Jo  in  the  hletary 
of  mankind. 

When  beet  la  applied  to  protein,  the  link* 
ages  among  the  chains  of  amino  acldi,  the 
building  block*  of  proteins.  a»  toughened. 
Thle  effect,  known  as  the  denaturing  of  pro- 
tein, makes  it  difficult  for  the  tx>dy  to  break 
down  the  protein  and  reaasemble  lU  compo- 
nents in  the  configurations  needed  by  the 
organism.  Thu».  denatured  protein  LB  leee  ef- 
fective In  maintaining  the  growth  of  the 
younK  e"^  the  maintenance  of  the  Uasuee 
of  the  adult.  (Kxplodlng  of  oerMis.  aa  in 
puffed  rice  and  pufTed  wheat,  haa  the  siune 
effect  on  protein.)  Since  the  amount  of  heat 
applied  and  the  denaturing  of  the  protein 
are  in  virtually  Unear  relaUonihlp.  it  la  per- 
tinent to  note  that  the  toasting  of  some 
cereals  is  carried  on  at  so  high  a  temperature 
that  eevere  vitamin  loaaea  are  incurred. 
When  almllar  beat  proceeelng  la  appUad  to 
the  protein  foods  of  such  animals  aa  cata. 
xhm  impact  on  the  animals  grows,  generation 
by  generation  In  the  flrst  generation,  the 
eats  lose  tJw  ftne  neuro-muficlar  oocMtUnatlon 
for  which  they  are  known.  In  the  aecond 
generation,  the  f^'"**'"  have  developed  pol- 
len allergy  (hay  fever),  disordere  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  calcification  of  the  soft 
Uaaues.  The  third  generation  Is  the  last,  for 
sterUlty  developa.  and  in  It  there  la  virtual 
obUtaratlon  of  the  external  seraal  anatomi- 
cal cbaracterlatlce  ttxat  mark  the  eexea  apart. 
With  this,  homoserualJty  appear*.  Both 
the  eecond  and  the  third  generations  are 
marked  by  hostile  and  aggieaelve  behavior. 
Animals  of  similar  heredity  and  in  the  same 
environment,  fed  protein  not  subjected  to 
beat,  remain  healthy,  normal  anJmala. 

A   search    at  the   scientific   literature   In 
nutrition  indioatee  that  human  betn^B  "* 
more  aenolUTe  to  the  Inadequacies  of  beat- 
treated    protein    than    food    proceesora    are 
prepared   to   concede.    Innumerable   reporta. 
for  exKople.  beepcak  the  superiority  of  the 
bnaat    fed    baby,    nourished    on    ^inhe«ted 
milk,    over    the     formula-fed     baby     (milk 
•tertllaed  and  hsated.  aometlmee  reheated.) 
The  sddltlv*4  used  by  virtually  all  cereal 
manufaoturen  have  received  little  attention, 
but  deserve  searching  re-exsmlnatlon,   Per- 
hap«  the   moet  unprepoaeesslnR  of  theee  la 
butylhydrorytoluene    (BHT).   This   was   ori- 
ginally   employed    so    an    aaUoxldant.    uaed 
to    prmerve    the    oolora    In    motion    picture 
fllma.  It  then  surfaced  aa  an  "antioxidant" 
or    "freahnen    preserver"    In    canned    fooda. 
cereaU.   salad    oils,    shortening,    candy,   and 
chewing  gum.  The  XJA.  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnletratloa  was  curiously  unwilling  to  rt- 
IcAse  the  technical  papers  atteattng  to  the 
sa/ety    of    this    chemical     In    foods .    until 
strongly    prodded   by   CcuBumtr'a   Research. 
The   dragging  of  FDA    feet  waa  explained 
when  It  developed  that  there  were  only  two 
reports  demonatratlng  the  aafeky  of  human 
ingestion  of  BHT.  and  both  were  written  by 
the  ataff  of  the  manufacturer.  In  ap^ovlng 
the  uae  of  this  anUozldant  in  our  food,  the 
TDJi.  cboae  to  Ignore  e  report  in  an  Aus- 
tralian medical  )oumal.  Indicating  that  ad- 
mlniatraUoo   of   BHT   to   pregnant   animals 
resulted  la  IS""-  of  their  young  In  some  Ut- 
ters being  bom  without  eyes.  The  approval 
also    bypaseed    a    report    from    the    W.H  O 
(United  Nations)   which  labelled  this  anti- 
oxidant as  the  most  suspect  of  luch  chemi- 
cals, and  urged  that  Its  tue  in  baby  roods 
be  banned.  I^T  has  alao  been  found,  in  oth- 
er  papers   Ignored   by   the   PUA..   to   resist 
breakdovn    in    the    body,    excretion    taking 
raiwe  than  a  week — a  phenomenon  ordinarily 
regarded    as    Indicating    heightened    possi- 
bility of  toxicity;    and  to  cause   depression 
of  three  blood  enzymes,  phis  enlargement  of 
tbeUvar. 
Butylhydroxyanlsole     (BHA>     la     another 
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"freehness  preeerver"  widely  uaed  In  cereals 
and  other  foods.  Xn  British  experUnenta  over 
a  period  oZ  two  years,  akin  oanoer  in  animals 
resulted  from  topical  application  of  BHA 
In  ointment  form.  Informed  of  this  finding, 
an  rJ>Ji.  of&cer  indicated  that  bis  agency 
doesn't  "Uke"  British  research  lechnlquea. 

At  my  suggestion,  in  19M  thousands  of 
consumers  queried  the  cereal  manufacturers 
for  their  reasons  for  uae  of  BHT  and  BHA. 
An  analysis  of  the  responses  from  the  major 
manufacturers  of  these  breakfast  unfooda 
revealed  the  following  attitudes: 

A-  If  P.D.A.  approves  of  an  additive,  we 
have  no  reason  to  challenge  the  finding. 

B.  If  PDA.  approves,  why  should  a  mere 
consumer  question? 

C.  Such  matters  should  be  left  solely  to 
Bclentlata. 

D.  We  are  inveattgatlng  Dr.  Fredericks- 
research.  (It  ahould  be  noted  that  I  claimed 
no  personal  research,  and  that  this  statement 
by  two  cereal  processors  was  used  as  a  re- 
sponse to  consumer  Inquiries  over  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years.) 

E.  We  use  these  chemicals  lo  preserve  food 
values. 

P.  We  are  investigating  the  authenticity  of 
the  Australian.  British,  and  W.H.O.  reports 
(ibla  statement  also  used  for  more  than  two 
years.) 

O.  Tou  are  lU-advlsed  to  pay  attention  to 
•care  techniques  used  by  broadcaaters. 

It  U  pertinent  here  to  remind  the  Congress 
that  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  find  a  rationale  for  the 
use  of  a  chemical  to  preserve  the  nutritional 
value  of  "Zoodless  foods".  Another  pertinent 
thought  occurs:  what  were  we  buying  in 
these  cereals  twenty-five  years  ago,  before 
these  antioxidants  came  into  use? 

Both  artificial  color  and  artlflclal  fiavor  are 
Usied  among  the  contents  on  cereal  pack- 
ages. Food  dyea  of  the  coal-tar  group  are 
highly  suspect,  and  numerous  coloring  agent* 
of  this  type,  once  labelled  safe  for  food  use 
by  the  FD.A.,  have  been  subsequently 
banned  by  that  agency,  with  carcinogenic 
action  among  the  reasons. 

Their  uae  in  cereaU  would  seem  a  gratui- 
tous risk.  Whether  they  are  approved  or  not. 
The  IdenUty  of  the  dye*  and  flavors  used  In 
theM  products  Is  not  revealed  on  the  pack- 
ages: in  fact,  the  dlscloeures  of  the  Ingredi- 
ents, aa  listed  on  cereal  packages,  were  not 
dictated  by  PD-A..  but  were  the  pnxluct  of 
a  voluntary  code  of  the  Industry.  It  being 
voluntary.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  perhaps 
we  could  prevail  upon  these  manufacturers 
to  tell  us  exactly  what  dyes  and  what  ar- 
tificial flavors  they  are  using.  This  would 
permit  the  oonsumer  to  make  an  educated 
decision  In  the  market  place,  which,  PJ3JI. 
assures  us.  Is  the  best  protection  for  the 
consumer. 

It  hai  been  deiued  by  the  cereal  Industry 
that  their  products  are  sold  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  American  chUd'a  breakfast;  yet  most 
of  U9  can  easily  remember  an  advertising 
campaign  of  many  years'  duration  in  which 
the  phrase  "cereal  breakfast"  was  a  central 
theme.  Indeed,  one  need  spend  only  a  few 
mlnutea  before  a  television  aet.  currently,  to 
learn  that  our  children  are  being  convinced 
that  a  boWl  of  cereal  Is  Indeed  a  One  break- 
fast—the stuff  of  which  champions  are  made. 
Partlcularly  objectionable,  too.  la  the  ad- 
vertising In  which  the  values  of  the  collateral 
milk  and  fruit  are  counted  by  the  manufac- 
turer aa  part  of  the  nutritional  bonanza  he 
Is  offering  the  public.  I  have  suggested  that 
the  industry  exploit  this  appeal  more  fully 
oy  recommending  that  the  public  ute  peni- 
cillin on  the  cereal,  In  lieu  of  sugar,  which 
would  aUow  the  claim  that  the  cereal  break- 
fast also  cures  syphilis. 

It  la  not  only  the  American  child  whose 
nutrition  Is  diluted  by  cereal  processing.  Mil- 
lions of  adiUte  eat  these  fooda,  and  among 
them  there  are  untold  mlUlooa  of  the  el- 
derly—widows  and  widowers,  once  heads  of 

large  families,  now  superannuated,  who  have 
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no  interest  in  preparing  balanced  me*ls  for 
themselves  alone,  and  who  deprive  them- 
selves of  Bustalnmg  nutrlUon  by  yielding  to 
the  convenience  and  false  economy  of  ready- 
to-serve  cereals — and  not  at  breakfast  atone. 

The  menial  aglUly  of  the  copywriters  in 
cereal  advertising  Is  such  that  an  American 
mother  who  would  not  dream  of  serving  a 
slice  of  sugared  bread  (1  oz.  per  slice)  plus 
milk  as  an  adequate  breakfast,  will  serve  a 
bowl  of  cereal  (also  one  or.)  with  milk,  end 
deem  her  child  well  fed, 

PreTtous  testunony  has  Indicated  that 
cereals  are  overpriced  at  the  prevailing  4c 
per  OB.  Perhaps  the  housewife  wUl  realize 
how  Inflated  this  charge  Is  when  It  la  noted 
tiiat  bread,  proportionately  priced,  would  be 
04c  a  loaf — a  coat  that  would  drive  many 
housewives  beck  Into  home  baking,  with  im- 
provement thereby  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
family.  Some  of  the  cereals  that  are  pre- 
sugared  are  sold  at  a  premium  price  that  Is 
equivalent  to  buying  sugar  at  more  than 
•2.00  per  pound. 

In  this  and  other  testimony  on  the  over- 
procesalng  of  cereals,  passing  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  loss  of  nutrients  that  are 
not  restored  in  "enrichment"  of  these  prod- 
ucts with  vitamins.  One  might  apply  to 
cereals  the  remark  made  about  bread  by  Dr. 
Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  an  authority  in  nutri- 
tion, who  said:  "The  removal  of  33  nutrients 
and  the  restoraUon  of  three  can  only  char- 
itably be  called  enrichment."  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  exam'ne  the  functions  of  a  few 
nutnenu  that  are  not  restored  to  overproc- 
•ased  cereals.  Among  these  Is  the  oil  of  the 
grain,  which  u  of  the  polyunsaturated  type 
the  consumer  beUeves  will  protect  h  im 
against  coronary  heart  disease  That  this  be- 
lief Is  too  sweeping  Is  another  matter,  too 
oompUcated  and  lengthy  a  discussion  for  this 

suffice  It  to  say,  however,  that  In  the  oU 
of  the  grain  U  a  fraction  with  great  physio- 
logical activity,  which  haa  been  the  subject 
of  research  at  a  major  university  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  This  study  has  demonstrated 
that  supplements  of  this  oil.  with  a  pro- 
gram of  exercise  galled  to  the  ludlvldusra 
needs  and  capacity,  can  reverse  the  physio- 
logical clock  for  middle  aged,  flabby  men- 
increasing  motor  performance,  and  helping 
to  rebuild  the  cardiac  reserve.  That  oil  la 
gone  from  most  cereals— Indeed,  one  manu- 
faclurer  of  overprocesaed  cormeal  boasts  on 
hie  label:  "We  have  removed  the  oils  that 
tend  to  cause  rancidity. '  He  must  change 
that  product  and  declaration  when  he  mark- 
ets in  Oeorgla.  a  sUte  that  has  had  too  much 
experience  with  deficiency  disease  to  permit 
the  marketing  of  degermlnated  corn  meal. 
Thus  we  see  in  the  Slate  of  Oeorgla  protec- 
tion for  the  underprivileged  which  Is  denied 
to  our  "affluent"  children. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  reason  rootlvat- 
Lng  the  restoration  of  thiamin  (Vitamin  Bl) 
to  bread  Is  present  for  Vitamin  B6  (pyrid- 
oxin). This  Is  to  say  that  the  content  of 
breads  and  cereals  In  pyridoxin  Is  depleted — 
by  some  SO'~c :  a  human  need  for  the  nutrient 
exiata;  and  many  Americans  are  In  need  of  a 
more  aaUsfactory  Intake  of  the  nutrient.  In 
the  laU  1850*6.  it  was  reported  by  the  Har- 
vard Nurtrltion  Department  that  Vitamin  B6 
has  functions  In  h<Bart  metabollam  that  com- 
mend it  In  the  treatment  of  human  cardiac 
dlseaje.  I  note  without  comment  that  this  Is 
the  aame  university  department  that  sprang 
to  the  defense  of  overproceased  cereals,  low  In 
Vitamin  Bfl,  at  the  recent  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearing. 

The  Vitamin  E  content  of  cereals  dimin- 
ishes when  the  poly  unsaturated  fat  la  re- 
moved. Recent  reports  from  biochemists  at 
Louisiana  State  University  and  the  University 
of  California  credit  this  vitamin  with  slow- 
ing up  the  aglns  process.  Among  the  biologi- 
cal actlona  of  this  nutrient,  there  Is  Its  role 
In  preventing  premature  death  of  red  blood 
cells — a  phenomenon  which  appeared  m  some 
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of  oiir  astronauts.  I  note  here  that  the  cmr- 
bobyunite  fooda  carried  Into  apace  were  aa 
overproceaaed  aj  the  cereala  eaten  by  our 
children,  with  the  aame  depletion  of  this 
Important  vitamin. 

FlnaUy.  since  time  will  not  permit  u»  to 
review  the  biological  roles  of  other  nutrients 
largely  removed  from  overprocaased  cereala. 
let  UB  remember  that  what  has  been  aald 
about  such  foods  H  fully  and  equally  ap- 
plicable to  more  than  90 'i  of  the  breads  and 
other  starches  and  sugars  purchased  by  the 
American  consumer.  The  techniques  of  over- 
processing  are  not  a  monopoly  of  the  cereal 
industry.  Behind  them  Is  sn  overriding  moti- 
vation: acceptance  by  the  public  The  atti- 
tude of  the  manufacturer  is  simply  stated: 
-I  do  not  educate — I  meet  a  demand,  tf  the 
demand  Is  for  motUaled,  fractionated  foods. 
I  meet  it."  A  second  motivation  Is  Increase 
In  shelf  life.  The  antloxldanu  effect  this, 
though  It  should  t>e  noted  that  the  natural 
antlolldant  In  food  U  Vitamin  B,  which  la 
largely  removed  The  overproceaslng  brings 
some  measure  of  protection  sgalnst  Insect 
InfestAUon.  for  Insects  are  too  smart  to  eat 
foods  that  wUl  not  auat»ln  Ute.  One  la  re- 
minded of  McCarrtaom's  dictum:  If  It  keeps— 
throw  It  out.  If  It  spoils,  eat  It  before  It 
does. 

In  the  InTltatlon  to  appear  before  this 
hearing,  I  nerted  reference  to  food  faddlsm. 
This  topic  IS  Intimately  related  to  the  quea- 
tlon  of  the  cereals,  for  an  American  who 
strives  to  avoid  overproceased  cereala  and 
dubious  food  addlUves,  l»,  by  definition  aet 
bv  the  TXth..  a  good  example  of  a  food  fad- 
dist. A  person  who  drinks  canned,  cooked 
vegetable  Juices,  seasoned  with  DDT,  la  a 
normal  American  He  who  consumes  freah 
vegetable  Juice,  free  of  Insecticides,  is  a  food 
faddist.  He  who  consumes  white  bread,  and 
repurchases  the  bran  removed  from  It  to 
allevlat«  the  conatlpatlon  aggravated  by 
bread  without  bran.  Is  a  normal  American. 
— ■  He  who  eats  whole  wheat  bread  and  cereal, 

15J        »nd  requires  no  such  heroic  measures  la  a 
><  food  faddllt.  An  individual  who  attacks  the 

sUbUlty  of  his  teeth  and  his  pancreas  with 
cola  beverages  with  the  acidity  of  vinegar, 
masked  by   ten   teaipoontuls  of  sugar    per 
large  bottle,  and  garnished  with  the  caffeine 
of  i^  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  is  a  normal  American. 
One  who  aelects  trull  )ulce  Is  a  diet  faddist 
The  person   who   Invites   perlodonUl  dis- 
ease, or  diabetes,  or  hypoglycemia  by  chooa- 
ing.  aa  deaiert,  such  foods  as  apple  pto  a  U 
mode,   with  eighteen   teaapoonfuls  of  sugar 
per  portion,  is  a  normal  American.  He  who 
selects  a  fresh  apple  and  a  bit  of  cheese  is 
a  food  faddist   The  Amerlcsn  who  esta  like  a 
biological   idiot   lor  twenty  years,  and  than 
takes  intramusctilar  ui|ecUona  of  Vitamin  B 
Complaa  for   the  resulting  faugabiuty  and 
nervouanass.  la  a  normal  American.  The  fad- 
dist U  he  who  eats  intelligently  and  adds 
prophylactic  amounts  of  vltamlna  to  his  diet. 
In  concentrated  form.  An  American  who  is 
concerned  about   food  additives,  about  the 
depletion  of  our  aoUa  and  lu  impact  on  the 
worth  of  our  foods,  about  the  Impact  of  food 
processing,  is  a  faddist:  and  If  he  happens  to 
be  a  professor  at  a  major  unlvaralty.  free  of 
pressures  inherent  In  large  grants  from  the 
processed  food  rndtistnes.  he  will  And  him- 
aeU  listed   m   a   "DlapenMr   of   Nutritional 
Ronaenae"— the  actual  title  of  such  a  Ust  of 
"faddlsu"  Issued  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnistraUoD.    to    implement    lu   poucy   or 
blind    and    punitive    cooperation    with    the 
processed  food  Industry. 

Yet,  if  the  term  "food  fsddlam"  la  to  be 
used  m  Its  true  sense,  we  must  apply  It  to 
the  American  who  constimes  vast  amounts 
of  the  cereals  we  have  been  diacusaing,  laden 
With  equally  large  smounu  of  sugar  r<x 
this  Is  a  dietary  experiment  In  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  with  unpredlcuble  impact  on 
the  human  organlam  It  haa  already  coat  ua 
our  teeth— for  which  our  remedy  Is  fluorida- 
tion aa  a  subatitute  for  dietary  education. 
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It  IS  responsible  tor  many  disorders  not  con- 
nected, in  the  public's  thinking,  with  an  in- 
take  of  sugar  that  has  reached  the  atagger- 
ing  amount  ot  a  teaspoontul,  every  thlrty- 
Bve  mlnutea,  24  hours  a  day, 

t  have  spent  more  than  30  years  In  study 
of  the  metabolic  problems  created  by  our 
enormous  Intake  ot  sugar— an  Intake  en- 
couraged and  augmented  by  the  use  ot  ce- 
reals I  call  to  the  attention  of  this  hearing 
some  actions  of  sugar.  In  the  excessive 
amounts  In  which  we  use  this  condiment, 
which  have  received  no  attention  from  the 
agencies  that  purport  to  protect  the  public. 
Sugar  has  In  recent  years  been  recognized 
aa  a  major  contributor  to  hardening  ol  the 
arteries.  It  pllys  a  role  in  diabetes.  It  also 
may  cause  the  opposite  condition— low  blood 
sugar,  a  disorder  In  which  the  pancreas,  over- 
sensltued  by  repeated  challenges  with  ex- 
cessive intake  of  sugar,  begins  to  react  with 
overproduction  of  insulin.  As  a  result,  blood 
sugar— paradoxically— drops  to  a  level  that 
swrves  the  brain  and  the  nervous  ayatem. 
as  a  direct  result  of  eiCMJJt'e  Intake  of 
sweets. 

The  symptoms  that  result  Include  claus- 
trophobia, anxiety,  unprovoked  and  sense- 
less fears,  unprovoked  weeping.  Insomnia, 
maniacal  outbursts  ot  rage.  Irritability,  short- 
ening of  the  memory  span,  inability  lo  con- 
centrate, depresalon  to  the  point  ot  suicidal 
impulses,  and  everpresent  fatigue.  It  U  need- 
less to  point  out  that  these  symptoma  suong- 
ly  suggest  neurosU  ot  psychosis:  and.  in  fact, 
many  patients  with  this  condlUon  arrive  at 
the  psychiatric  couch  whan  they  ahould  be 
verllcal  at  a  lunch  counter— Just  as  children 
suffering  with  thu  condition  may  be  la- 
belled  as  "JuvenUe  dellnquenu." 

The  dietary  treatment  for  the  disorder, 
which  we  eatunate  may  aOeci  the  behavior 
and  restrict  the  functioning  ot  more  than 
20  million  Americans,  should  be  ot  Interest: 
it  bana  aU  sources  of  sugar  and  moat  ot  the 
starches— with  a  restoration  of  normal  be- 
havior when  the  sufferer  U  perauaded  to 
avoid  the  cereaU.  breads,  cakes,  cookies,  soft 
drinks  confections,  and  other  concenuated 
starches  and  sugars  regarded  as  the  back- 
bone ot  "normal"  diet.  That  "normal"  diet 
IS  not  normal,  but  average.  Concentrated 
BUrch  and  sugar  do  not  exist  in  Mature, 
and  could  not  enter  mans  diet  untu  agri- 
culture made  their  appearance  possible.  Man 
did  not  evolve  on  such  a  diet,  and  wlU  not, 
I  believe,  survive  It  vrtthout  drasUc  adap- 
tation, 

I  therefore  view  the  cereal  problem  aa  but 
a  facet  of  a  larger  one.  We  see  a  public  lUled 
with  such  "quick  energy"  foods,  and  too  Ured 
to  realize  that  fatigue  Is  Its  most  common 
problem.  It  Is  a  public  Increaalngty  threat- 
ened by  diabetee  and  its  "complications", 
which  include  arterlosclerosU  and  coronary 
heart  disease.  It  is  a  public  stru«gung  with 
obesity,  tor  which  the  most  effective  remedy 
ever  found— a  diet  excluding  the  carbohy- 
drates we  have  been  dlsouiislng  — was 
promptly  Ubelled  as  "food  faddi«n "  by  the 
PJ3.A. 

I  urge  a  longer  perspective  on  ma  dietary 
problema.  They  are  not  created  by  the  mean- 
ingless antics  of  a  handful  ot  fanatics.  They 
are  not  the  artifact  of  cereal  maautacturera 
They  are  not  compounded  alone  by  the 
propagandlau  of  government  agencies  that 
protect  overproceased  toods.  although  I  did 
suggest  to  the  preaent  admlnlrtration  that  we 
do  need  an  agency  to  prot«:t  the  oonaumw 
against  the  agendas  that  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  fact  U  that  when  our  proceaaors 
learned  to  concentrate  carbohydrate  fowto, 
they  launched  us  on  a  perilous  and  uncharted 
Journey  Concentration  of  such  fooda  U  a  by- 
product of  fractionation  of  such  foods.  Thla 
ia  the  antltheels  of  good  nutnuan.  We  have 
not  remembered  that  the  word  "healthy" 
means  "whole".  A  healthful  food  U  not  frac- 


tionated, but   whole.   A   healthy   ™»°  '■  • 
whole  man.  because  he  eats  sttch  food. 


TesnKOtcT  BT  SmWTY  Prraix 
Certainly  one  ot  the  moat  tmatratlng  ex- 
periences Is  that  ot  attempting  permanent 
weight  reduction.  Yet,  what  could  be  sim- 
pler? Eat  leas  and  you  will  weigh  leas  All 
diets  are  dedicated  to  this  principle.  Placing 
a  patient  on  a  1000  or  1200  calorie  diet 
meana  that  hl5  calorie  Intake  Is  less  than 
his  normal  calorie  expenditure— therefore 
there  Is  a  weight  loei.  In  the  past  decade 
probably  more  than  100  new  diets  have  been 
Introduced  to  the  public— each  making  a 
particular  claim  and  promise  of  success  But 
the  percentage  of  success  Is  dismal  Leae  than 
10  per  cent  ot  dieters  have  maintained  their 
weight  lose  after  a  period  of  24  months:  moat 
do  not  maintain  their  loss  for  even  a  tew 
weeks.  Consider  then  that  our  main  method 
of  reducing  has  a  failure  rate  ot  90  per  cent 
This  percentage  does  not  vary  significantly 
with  diet  pills  or  other  medications. 

Recognize  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  30 
mUllon  people  ot  our  population  obeae  be- 
cause they  eat  too  many  eggs,  drink  too 
much  milk  or  Indulge  In  excesses  of  chicken. 
Moet  people  struggling  to  return  to  normal- 
ity are  eating  too  much  cake,  bread.  Ice 
cream,  candy,  and  other  so-caUed  treati— 
treats  that  start  at  a  very  young  age:  "Be  a 
good  girl  and  you  can  have  some  candy 
or  "It  you  flnlah  everything  on  your  plate, 
you  may  have  some  Ice  cream "  As  adulta. 
we  can  give  ourselves  treata— and  we  do 
Obesity  Is  a  result  of  conftialon  and  lack  of 
InformaUon,  How  many  ot  our  populaUoo 
are  aware  that  one  halt  pint  ot  Ice  cream 
contains  400  calories  or  that  a  chocolate-cov- 
ered mint  could  contain  200  calorlos  or  a 
slice  ot  cake  280  calorie*?  How  many  people 
know  how  many  grams  ot  protein  a  day  are 
neceesary  fM  good  health?  How  many  people 
are  being  told  that  liver  Is  our  top  source  of 
trtjn  wheat  germ  o\ir  maximum  source  of 
vitamin  B,  or  green  pepper  our  hlgKeat 
source  of  vitamin  CI 

Without  knowledge,  there  Is  Ignorance.  As 
a  child,  one  learns  arithmetic  but  not  food 
balance  one  learns  calculus  but  not  protein, 
carbohydrate  or  fat  composluon.  Unlesa 
knowledge  Is  Imparted  at  an  early  age,  there 
can  be  no  understanding  that  the  problem 
Ues  not  in  reducing,  hui  in  maintaining  nor- 
mal weight  Qirough  IntelUgent  eating  hab- 
its. ^ 
There  Is  widespread  conWntion  that  obe- 
sity 15  the  result  ot  psychological  needa.  Are 
we  really  to  believe  that  we  have  30  million 
neurouca  to  deal  with?  No.  Leas  than  7  per 
cent  ot  the  obese  have  been  helped  by  CMl- 
ventlonal  psychological  treatment.  Obedty 
is  a  kiuer— a  man  sged  3S  who  Is  only  Si  per 
cent  overweight,  will  die  twenty  years  before 
his  time:  a  woman  aged  40  who  ahould  weigh 
130  lbs.  and  weighs  16S  Iba..  wlB  die  twenty 
two  years  before  ahe  ahould- 

NutrlUon  Is  a  vast  and  complex  field,  and 
the  only  point  ot  complete  agreement  among 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  is  that  obesity 
IS  a  killer.  Bow  lo  oombat  It,  however,  brlnga 
out  quite  a  tew  divergent  views.  High  pro- 
tein diet,  low  carbohydraM  diet  or  low  pro- 
tein-high carbohydrate  diet?  Tbere  are  el- 
ponenu  for  both  view  points.  Paavo  Arlola, 
DK.  In  his  book  "There  Is  a  Cure  lor  Ar- 
thntla"  comments  on  the  "balanced  diet": 
■We  have  all  been  bralnwaahed  for  years  with 
the  pseudo-adentlflc  aloffm  'high  protein- 
low  carbohydrate."  Be  quotea  the  answer  Dr. 
Karl-Otto  Aly  a  noted  Swedish  physician, 
gave  after  a  rettim  from  a  lecture  tour  in 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  question  ot  what 
waa  his  most  memorable  Impreaalon  ot  his 
trip-  "The  American  high  protein  craze.  Hot 
only  the  general  public,  but  even  so-called 
health  enthusiasts  are  so  thoroughly  braln- 
waahed on  the  queaUon  ot  protein  in  their 
diet  that,  to  my  mind,  thU  point  alone  may 
be  held  responsible  to  a  great  degree  tor  the 
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£lfrpJar»l)le  staM  of  health  of  th«  American 
people.  Lee  me  categorically  state  that  the 
latest  BCientlOc  fUuUnga  aa  well  aa  practical 
empirical  experience  points  out  the  undls- 
putAble  fact  that  optimum  diet  for  optimum 
health  and  vitality  Is  a  diet  Itne  in  animal 
protein  and  rich  in  natural  carbohjrdrmtea 
and  protein  fooda  from  vegetable  sources." 

Under  the  haftdln^  "The  Pacu  about  Pro- 
tain  Diet*  Dr.  ArloLa  aaya,  "I  muat  aut«  there 
is  no  3ctenti/lc  truth  in  the  high  protein  for 
be«Llth  theory.  Since  our  body  Is  renewing 
and  repairing  its  celU  constantly,  we  need 
lots  of  protein.  But  how  much  Ls  lots?  The 
majority  of  responsible  nutrltlonlsta  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world  agree  that  the  actual 
need  for  protein  In  the  human  diet  Is  far 
below  that  which  has  long  been  considered 
necessary.  The  famous  nutritionists  Drs.  Rag- 
nar  Berg.  B.  CbJttenden.  M.  Blndhede.  M. 
Hftgsled.  wmiam  C.  Bose,  and  others  are 
rcportad  to  have  shown  In  axtendve  experi- 
ments that  our  actual  need  for  protein  Is 
somewhere  around  30  grams  a  day  or  even 
less  but  our  Dairy  Council  of  Metropolitan 
New  York  revised  the  protein  requlrementa 
dowmcard  In  1968  to  55  grams  a  day  for  a 
15S  lb.  man  and  to  55  graros  a  day  for  a 
130  lb.  woman. 

Many  leading  contemporary  scientists  and 
nutrttlonlata  in  Burope  are  In  fuU  agree- 
ment with  the  lIlQdlngs  of  Drs.  Berg,  Chit- 
tenden, et  al.  and  are  recommending  a  low 
protein  diet  aa  moat  conducive  to  good 
health  Bmpinoal  experience  and  observation 
fee«m  to  prove  the  carrectnesa  of  this  theory. 
Based  upon  Dr.  Arlola's  extensive  studies, 
the  healthiest  people  in  the  world  are  the 
famous  Hunza  people  In  India,  the  semlte 
tribes  at  Temeo.  the  Bulgarians,  and  Ros- 
slans.  certain  trlbea  of  Central  America  and 
Africa — all  live  on  a  low  unlm",!  protein, 
high  natural  carbohydrate  diet.  Even  In  the 
Dnlted  States,  some  religious  groups  like  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventlstd  and  Mormons  who 
advocate  a  low  aatmal  protein  diet,  have  50 
to  70  per  cent  lower  death  rataa  than  that  of 
average   Americana   as   shown   by   ttatlstlca. 

However,  In  agreement  with  the  high  pro- 
tein approach  Is  Alexel  A.  Prokrovsky.  one  of 
the  world's  top  nutritiomsts.  Director  of  the 
world-famed  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the 
VSSS-  who  advocates  In  addition  to  eier- 
dae.  a  high  protaln.  low  carbohydrate  diet 
with  sugar  completely  eliminated;  he  con- 
Bld*r«  thla  the  eaaleet  way  of  reducing  food 
intake  without  having  to  count  calories.  Ac- 
cording CO  him.  It  also  serves  the  purpoee  of 
providing  Bumclent  protein  for  the  body's 
perpetual  manufacture  of  enzymes  which  is 
tPdlaperutable.  Dr.  Prokrovaky  claims  that 
changes  in  weight  are  far  from  being  simply 
an  arithmetical  problem  of  controlling  how 
many  calorlee  are  eaten.  "Eating  leas,**  be  aay*. 
"Id  Itself  slows  up  and  atultiflea  the  enzyme 
activity  of  the  body.  Exercise  In  Itaelf  doea  not 
use  up  very  many  calories,  but  It  forcea  the 
body  to  produce  Its  enzymea  at  a  faster  rate 
and  this  speeds  up  the  entire  metabolism 
Of  all  the  approaches  to  losing  weight,  exer- 
dae  Is  undoubtedly  the  moat  sucoeaaful  and 
the  OKist  beneflctal."  Dr  Prokrovsky  super- 
Ttasd  an  enormous  weight  reduction  program 
In  Moscow  in  which  more  than  60.000  peo- 
ple were  brought  from  various  stagee  of 
ohealty  to  perfectly  normal  weight.  In  addi- 
tion to  diet.  Dr.  Prokrovsky  recommends  as 
meet  Important  short  periods  of  exerclae 
•paced  out  thrtHigh  the  day  and  taken 
whenever  posadble.  It  Is  the  exerctae.  he  in- 
rtata.  that  kaepa  you  feeling  mentally  alert 
and  full  of  vigor  while  you  are  losing  weight. 
After  a  trial  with  SO.OO0  Mnscovltea.  It  has 
been  determined  that  exerdae  taken  10  or  15 
minutes  it  a  time,  wUi  Induce  a  loas  of  4  to 
5  pounds  a  week  on  a  reducing  diet  that  by 
Itaelf  would  take  off  2  pounds  or  less.  Thorn 
who  exeveiae  while  dieting,  are  actually  In 
bett«r  health  after  a  few  weAs  than  those 
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who  permit  themselves  to  get  sluggish  and 
stultified  on  reducing  diets  without  exerclae. 

Gentlemen.  I  was  Invited  here  to  state 
what  I  thought  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  fad  diets  and  food  myths.  Tbii 
la  Indaad  a  very  duncult  atate  of  affaire.  Myths 
are  always  eliminated  by  knowledge  and  fad 
diets  contain  some  truth.  After  all.  If  one 
proposed  a  diet  of  eating  only  cauliflower  and 
drinking  water — the  claim  made  could  well  be 
valid — lose  3  lbs.  a  day  on  the  cauliflower 
diet  We  might  even  And  a  noted  nutritionist 
to  attest  to  Its  value  and  gtxxl  health.  No  fad 
diet  requires  the  obese  to  Indulge  In  cake 
or  candy,  ice  cream  or  doughnuts,  starches 
or  fata,  and  becauae  they  exclude  these  foods. 
they  have  a  premise  of  a  reducing  diet.  It  Is 
true  that  eveotuaUy  the  dieter  will  suffer 
through  poor  nutrition,  but,  fortunately,  few 
dieters  vrtll  maintain  luch  a  diet  long  enough 
to  suffer  theae  poor  effects.  But  there,  gen- 
tlemen, "maintain  their  dlata"  are  the  key 
words.  The  dlfllculty.  aa  you  well  know,  is 
not  In  what  diet  to  follow,  but  In  virtually 
all  caaee  the  inabUIty  of  the  dieter  to  reaUt 
the  temptation  of  his  old  eating  hablta.  The 
dieter  haa  the  most  dlfllcult  task  of  changing 
a  lifetime  of  conditioning — for  his  only  sal- 
vation la  to  change  his  eating  habits  per- 
manently. This  would  he  unnecesaary  If  chil- 
dren were  conditioned  to  proper  eating  habits 
from  their  earliest  childhood — a  problem 
Borely  understated  In  our  school  curriculum: 
for  If  we  learned  about  the  condition  of 
ob«Blt7  In  our  claasrooms — If  we  taught  nu- 
trition as  extensively  as  we  teach  the  three 
Ra.  than  we  wot2]d  not  be  here  today.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  conditioned  adults — condi- 
tioned and  uninformed  adulta — adolta  that 
must  become  reconditioned  before  they  will 
change  their  eating  hablta. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  re- 
conditioning— and  much  work  haa  been  done 
In  reconditioning — flrat — education-  every 
packaged  food  and  liquid  marked  with  total 
calortea  and  fat,  protein,  and  carbohydrate — 
not  per  gram  or  per  otmce.  but  par  average 
portion:  second,  an  extensive  advartlatztg 
campaign  on  the  dangwra  of  obesity — perhaps 
ilmllar  to  the  extremely  succeeaful  antl- 
■moking  campaign  that  Is  now  being  carried 
on.  Third,  the  Introduction  of  a  nutrition 
class  from  the  aecond  grade  onward,  so  that 
each  child  la  fully  informed  of  the  condition 
of  obesity  and  how  U  may  be  avoided— not 
in  an  average  biology  class,  but  In  precise 
dctaU. 

I  atatad  before  that  conditioning  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  diet, 
but  Just  how  auooaaafol  la  Itt  May  I  intro- 
duce a  medium  of  conditioning  with  which 
I  am  familiar? 

In  19&8.  the  American  Medical  Aaaociatlon. 
In  conjunction  with  the  British  Medical  Aa- 
aociatlon. Issued  a  statement  supporting  the 
use  of  hypnosis  aa  a  valid  therapeutic  aid.  but 
by  and  large  little  uae  haa  be«n  made  of  this 
madlum  in  thoae  areaa  of  conditioning  that 
have  not  responded  to  commooplace  treat- 
ment, t  am  not  advocating  hypnosis  for  the 
treatment  of  obesity  per  se  as  the  only  means 
of  ueatment.  I  am  suggastlng.  however,  that 
where  an  obcaa  person  is  no  longer  being 
helped  by  ao-call«d  conventional  therapy  he 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the 
extremely  high  auccssa  ratio  that  occuni 
when  weight  reduction  Is  accompanied  by  the 
use  of  hypnoals. 

I  have  be«n  personally  tBvolvsd  In  weight 
rwducUon  and  hypnoala  stnec  19U  and  can 
atcaat  to  Ita  beneflta.  Thsre  have  been  aiKl 
there  are  numerous  reports  on  the  benefits  of 
hypooBU  for  weight  reduction  but  the  public 
Ls  uninformed.  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Hypnoala.  a  respected  Journal  wt«- 
tan  by  leading  psychiatrists,  there  is  a  re- 
port of  27  nurses  attending  a  hypnoala  weight 
reduction  clau  They  were  conditioned 
through  TOggesiions  that  they  would  be  able 
to  loss  weight  as  dealrsd.  that  their  appetltss 
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would  be  amaller,  that  they  would  get  all  the 
pleasure  and  aatlafactlon  neceaaary  to  their 
phyatoal  and  mental  well-t>eLng  out  of 
smaller  portions,  that  they  would  feel  In- 
crea&ingly  well  pol&ed,  more  relaxed,  self- 
assured  and  confident.  After  one  week,  the 
group  of  37  bad  lost  113  pound*:  sftar  4 
montha.  3  persons,  who  were  more  than  SOO 
pounda  at  the  beginning  now  weighed  105 
pounds. 

My  remarks  about  the  uae  of  hypnoala  for 
weight  reduction  can  b«  applied  equally  to 
the  use  of  hypnosis  in  the  problems  of  drug 
addiction  and  exceaalve  smoking  and  ahould 
not  be  intsrpreted  aa  tmtrled.  Let  tia  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  work  done  in  Ruaala 
where  hypnoala  for  diet  is  an  every  day  occur* 
rencs  In  more  than  15  "hypnotarlums"  orga- 
nlzsd  by  the  Leningrad  Board  of  Health  over 
20  yeara  ago.  Theae  clinics,  ^larkwl  by  Pro- 
feasor  Pavlov's  pioueerlng  research  lo  hyp- 
ikoala,  have  made  remarkable  contributions, 
and  It  U  Interesting  that  in  all  thla  time  tbs 
clinics  have  t>een  operating,  there  have  never 
bsen  obasrvsd  any  harmful  effects  oo  the  pa- 
Uent  which  oould  be  ascrlt}ed  to  the  method 
of  hypnotherapy.  Can  we  aay  the  aams  about 
diet  pills? 

In  1858.  I  was  referred  my  first  patient  for 
over  weight.  By  profeeslon.  I  am  a  hypno- 
therapist, someone  to  whom  medical  people 
refer  their  patients  wh*a  hypnosla  la  re- 
quired. Up  to  this  point,  my  aiperlenoe  was 
limited  to  preparing  a  patient  for  surgery 
or  dentistry  aa  It  is  possible  to  diminish  anx- 
iety %ad  to  relieve  pain  by  hypnothera- 
peutlo  techniques.  But  In  thla  partlctilar 
case  the  surgeon  could  not  operate  aafely  be- 
cauae of  the  problem  of  ot>ealty.  The  patient, 
a  housewife  of  35,  vrelgbed  3K3  pounds.  The 
surgery  had  been  necessary  yeara  before,  but 
the  woman  was  unable  to  lose  the  weight 
even  with  the  aid  of  pills  and  SO  montha  of 
paycblatrlc  help.  She  was  given  suggeatlooB 
that  Bbe  would  t^ecocne  more  relaxed  and 
lesa  taoae.  that  her  relaxation  would  lead  to 
greatsr  calmness,  that  ahe  would  becoma 
more  composed  and  that  ahe  would  becosns 
mors  self-aaaursd.  Thla,  In  turn  would  lead 
to  much  gr«at«r  self-control — that  h«r  ap- 
petite would  become  lesa  and  that  ahe  no 
locger  would  be  hungry  between  meals.  Ex- 
erdss  was  encouraged,  and  Buggastlozis  for 
motivation  of  better  health  and  appearance 
were  Included.  Other  suggeatlons  aimed  at 
building  her  self -confidence  and  dlmlnlah- 
Ing  her  anxlatlea  were  made.  She  began  to 
lose  weight  immediately.  She  eald  that  ahe 
felt  no  longer  tempted  by  fattening  foods — 
ahe  lost  197  Iba.  and  has  not  sines  regained 
her  weight.  Since  that  time  I  have  personally 
aeen  thousands  of  people  vrho  were  over- 
weight. Thess  people  are  examined  medl- 
caUy,  paycbologlcally,  and  vary  few  indeed 
are  rejected  as  unsuitable.  More  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  apply  for  hypnoala 
lose  their  weight  without  anxiety.  111  health 
or  frustration  Surely.  It  Is  time  to  utailse  a 
safe,  well-tried  and  proven  method  of  weight 
reduction  and  bring  relief  from  the  atlgzna, 
dlacomfort,  unhapplnsaa,  and  Ul  health  to 
the  obeae  metnbera  of  our  society. 


DEMOCRATS  SEARCH  FOR  AN  ISSUE 


HON.  ED  FOREAIAN 

or  Nnr  Mxxico 

IN  THS  HOaSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVBS 

Wednesdav.  Sfptember  IS,  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
election  heating  up.  we  And  the  Demo- 
crats In  frantic  search  of  an  Issue — and 
not  having  much  luck.  It  Is  not  that  there 
Is  any  lack  of  Issues.  Vou  might  even  say 
there  Is  a  bumper  crop  this  year,  but  most 
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of  them  the  Democrats  would  rather  not 
bring  up.  The  state  of  the  economy,  for 
Instance,  came  out  of  two  Democrat  ad- 
ministrations, and  the  party's  big  apend- 
ers  are  still  very  much  around.  President 
NUon  Is  successfully  disengaging  us  from 
the  war  that  a  Democrat  administration 
massively  committed  us  to.  What  la  left, 
then,  lor  the  Democrats  to  talk  about?  I 
would  suggest  extremism.  Now,  here  Is 
an  Issue  that  the  Democrats  are  avoiding 
like  the  plague — and  with  reason.  The 
American  people  are  well  aware  who  gave 
life  to  the  new  Left,  who  tolerated  and 
approved  the  caterwaullngs  In  the  streeta 
and  on  the  campuses,  and  who  looked  the 
other  way  when  those  dissidents  befouled 
our  flag  and  reviled  our  public  officials. 
The  ultrallberals  suddenly  never  heard 
of  their  menacing  creations.  Some  have 
even  mustered  the  gall  now  to  preach 
law  and  order,  while  casting  Innocent 
eyes  at  the  electorate.  They  throw  up 
their  bands  In  horror  at  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  the  cities  and  on  the  campuses. 
They  piously  protest  their  old  image  as 
the  progenitors  of  disorder. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  any  dtltens  vfho 
are  fooled  by  their  act.  and  I  do  not  think 
many  voters  will  be  either,  this  Novem- 
ber. Let  them  take  the  recent  statement 
of  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany: 
Actually,  the  Deowcrmt  Party  haa  dlslnt«- 
gratad— It  1»  not  ihe  so-callwl  liberal  party 
that  It  was  a  law  yean  ago.  It  almoat  haA  got 
to  b«  the  party  of  the  extremlsta  In  eo  far  aa 
theee  lo-called  Uherala  or  new  left*,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them,  have  taken  over 
the  DetnocraUe  Party.  Aa  they  take  It  over 
and  aa  they  move  more  ani  more  to  the  left — 
and  I  mean  a  way  over  to  the  left — I  think 
more  and  more  are  gomg  to  loae  the  aupport 
of  our  member*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Meany  is  but  one  of 
the  horde  of  disenchanted  Democrats 
who  agree  the  Democratic  Party  has  be- 
come the  party  of  extremists.  Come  No- 
vember, millions  of  cltiiens  will  demon- 
strate their  concurrence  by  voting 
Republican. 


Ei.r.nii  HOPKINS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


m  THE  HOOSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  IS,  1V70 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
edition  of  the  Texas  Press  Messenger 
contained  an  article  about  a  well-known 
and  highly  i-espected  editor  from  east 
Texas.  Ellle  Hopkins,  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Longvlew  News  fc  Journal  and  new 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
Is  an  outstanding  citizen  and  I  would 
like  all  Members  of  this  body  to  know 
more  about  him.  Therefore.  I  Include  the 
article  In  the  Rxcors  at  this  time: 
Elux  RonuNs 

Tetas  Press  AsBoclatlon"s  new  top  execu- 
uve.  Blue  Bopkina,  Bdlioc^ln-Chiel  of  the 
Longvlew  News  &  Journal,  has  al  least  three 
powerful  forces  "going"  for  him: 

A  atrong  and  aeUve  falLh  in  O04J; 

A  deep  feeling  of  American  patriotism: 

And  a  talent  tor  good  newepaperlng 

Tall  and  ailm,  Hopkins'  modest  nature 
belles  the  fact  that  be  exerte  a  great  deal  of 
influence  during  hit  quiet  "walks"  Into  the 
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ever-wldenlng   spheres  of   human   develop- 
ment. 

Some  have  said  hla  leaderahlp  Is  In  bis  In- 
exhaustible ablUty  to  organise,  hla  decorum 
and  hla  genuine  goodness. 

His  reader- following,  hla  feUow-newa- 
papermen  and  hla  awards  and  honors  tell  of 
hla  successee. 

Preeldent  Hopkins'  editorials  have  won 
eight  first  placee  In  Tezaa  newspaper  con- 
tests. 

He  also  holds  eight  George  Waatilngtoa 
Honor  MedaUi  from  the  Freedoms  Fotmda- 
tlon  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa  ,  for  editorials  Judged 
aa  "Outstanding  contributions  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  Way  of  I*lfe." 
He  19  a  recipient  of  the  Press  Award  from 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas. 

In  1969  he  won  the  Sam  HoUoway  Award, 
highest  given  by  the  North  &  East  Taxaa 
Presa  Aaaociatlon.  for  dlstlngulabed  journal- 
ism. 

Length  of  service  In  his  areaa  of  work  In- 
dicate Hopkins'  tenacity  and  hla  depeniS- 
abiuty — <0  years  on  the  Longvlew  Dally 
Newa-Joumal:  15  yeara  perfect  attendance  at 
the  Rotary  Club:  39  yeara  aa  editor  of  the 
Texas  Oil  Journal. 

Bom  In  Meridian.  Bd&s..  the  new  TPA 
president  came  to  Texas  with  his  parenta.  at 
age  Ave,  and  settled  In  the  Marshall  area.  Be 
attended  East  Texas  Baptist  C-oUege  at  Mar> 
shall  while  working  part-time  for  the  Mar- 
shall  News- Messenger.  He  quickly  worked  up 
from  the  mallroom  to  the  editorial  officea. 
Then  he  became  aaeoclated  with  the  old  Jef- 
ferson Journal,  al&o  owned  by  the  Marahall 
newspaper  Interests.  However,  he  left  to  join 
the  Longvlew  dallies  in  1930— where  he  haa 
remained  and  worked  his  way  up  to  become 
a  great  newspaper  leader. 

Among  his  chief  goals  for  Texas  Preaa 
AssocUtlon  this  year  la  to  aee  completion 
and  occupation  of  the  new  TPA  headquarters 
in  Austin. 

One  reason  for  thla  dealre  la  that  It  was 
alao  a  longstanding  wlah  of  his  late,  dlatln- 
gulahed  boss,  Carl  Eatea — first  pubUaher  to 
present  an  extensive  contribution  to  TFA's 
Building  Fund.  Mrs.  Satea  la  now  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Longi'lew  newapapers. 
Hopklna  has  aerved  aa  editor-in-chief  since 
1945.  and  a  vice-president  since  19S7.  He  still 
edlta  the  Texas  OH  Journal,  published  at 
the  Longvlew  News  &  Journal  plant. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Dad  Joiner,  Bate- 
man-Onm  and  Lathrop  discovery  wells  In 
the  giant  East  Texas  oil  fields  in  1930-31, 
he  baa  written  oil  newa  of  all  major  devel- 
opmenta  In  hla  East  Texaa  area.  Hopkins 
alao  haa  covered  the  oU  fields  In  Teotaa  and 
throughout  the  nation.  He  traveled  in  Weat- 
em  Canada  in  1908  and  wrote  a  aeries  of  ar- 
ticles on  Canadian  and  Northwest  Pacific 
petroleum-lndustrlal-tourlst  developments. 

Last  year  be  spent  a  month  lo  Alaska, 
gaining  material  for  news  and  feature  arti- 
cle* dealing  with  the  history  of  the  iSth 
State,  tta  progreaa  and  attraction!.  Upon  his 
return,  he  lectured  on  the  travels,  llluatrat- 
ing  them  with  his  own  color  slides  and  color 
photos. 

Hopkins  and  hla  wife,  the  former  Ml&a 
Nina  Hall  of  BallsvUle,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Mary  Beth  (now  Mrs.  James  P. 
Quinen  of  Oklahoma  City)  and  a  son.  Jack 
Hall,  17-year-old  senior  in  Longvlew  High 
School.  The  QulUens  have  five  children — 
Including  a  set  of  twins. 

Preeldent  Hopkins  has  aerved  on  the  Lone 
Star  Steel  Company's  Board:  Board  of  Lec- 
turers of  Freedoms  Foundation;  Public  Rela- 
tions Advisory  Board  to  the  Baptist  General 
Convention  of  Texas;  and  on  the  boards  of 
the  t.ongvlew  TMCA,  LeToumeau  College  in 
LongvteT  and  the  Petroleum  Writers  As- 
SDClation. 

In  addition,  he  haa  been  president  of 
NBTPA  and  the  Elotary  Club;  also  aecretary 
of  Soda  Lake  Baptist  Aaaociatlon;  plua  serv- 
ing on  rartoua  eommltteea  for  the  Aaaodated 
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Preaa  Managing  Editors  AaaocUtlon  and  the 
UPI  Editors  group 

Both  Mr  and  Mra.  Hopklna  are  members 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  choir  in  Long- 
view.  Ho  la  on  their  Board  of  Deacona  and 
spent  15  yeara  aa  Sunday  Scbool  general 
superintendent. 

Son  Jack  foUows  his  Dad's  footaups,  tal- 
ent-wise. Thla  year  be  went  to  Vlrgtnu 
Beach.  Va..  as  a  member  of  the  Longvlew 
High  School  Band— and  they  returned  with 
a  national  champlonahlp.  TKls  summer  Jack 
began  training  in  the  photography  dark- 
room and  engraving  department  of  the 
Newa  A  Journal. 

Preaidant  Hopklna  Is  a  strong  advocate  of 
"balanced"  Joumallsro:  giving  comparable 
space  to  good  and  bad  news  In  the  world. 

"It^  the  good  on  which  clvumtloo  la 
baaed,"  he  beUeves.  "and  If  thla  good  la  not 
reported,  the  people  have  no  way  of  keep- 
ing themaelvea  informed — t>ecau£e  the  bad 
aeema  to  get  plenty  of  coverage." 

Hopkins  Bays  that  with  a  Uttle  enterprlaa 
on  the  part  of  reporters  and  with  atti»c- 
tlve  handUng  of  all  subjects,  they  can  aerre 
as  Inspiration  to  the  people  and  a  "tod" 
to  open  the  world's  eyes  to  the  good. 

"Conatruotlve  things  might  poBlbly  In- 
voiveSOft  of  the  people!" 

There's  much  more  good  about  America 
than  Is  being  pubUclaed  these  days,  he  adds. 
and  urges  the  Press  to  "look  for  them  and 
find  encouraging  trends  that  appear  favor- 
able from  a  patriotic,  family  and  r«Ugloi2S 
view." 

He  beUevea  the  Preaa  ti«a  a  Tltal  rale  In 
teaching  people  how  to  t>e  useful  and  make 
a  living.  BO  that  they  may  oontribute  ade- 
quately to  aocJety,  "And  If  this  Is  not  done 
by  college-level,  young  men  and  women  will 
iM  lost  to  Civilization." 

Five  maj«  things  are  considered  aa  "good 
potnu"  for  editorial  writing,  aooordlng  to 
Hopkins: 

I .  Subject  needs  to  be  timely. 
3.  Subject  ahould  present  the  newspaper^ 
viewpoint  ( policy )  In  as  simple  terms  aa  poe- 
slble.  without  oversimplification — and  writ- 
ten In  today's  "language,** 

3.  Preeenl  both  sides  of  the  picture  "Never 
prnent  a  negadve-sldc  In  a  negative-way 
.  .  .  stay  on  the  poaltive-alde  .  .  -  don't 
doom,  attack,  condemn — or  aay  "why"— Juat 
let  the  people  make  up  their   own  minds." 

4.  Try  to  challenge  people  to  do  more  aa 
individual  dtlsans.  In  groups  and  oommu- 
nlty  Ufa.  "In  ray  edltorUla.  I  name  namea  of 
people  doing  outstanding  work  In  the  com- 
munity. aiMl  eooouraglng  others  to  emulate 
them  .  .  ." 

5.  "I  tMllere  In  the  'cause  of  freedom'  and 
think  every  editorial  writer  ahoiild  aiao  aasiat 
in  upgrading  America's  patrloUam."  Hopklna 
said  every  generation  ha*  to  preserve  its  free- 
dom— or  else  rewln  It;  therefore,  the  theme 
of  "etaJOdlng  up  tor  freedom"  la  new  to  every 
generation. 

During  hla  term  as  TPA  president.  Hopkins 
hopea  "to  enlist  active  thinking  and  parilc- 
ipauon  of  every  newspaperman  and  woman 
in  Texaa".  Ha  also  urges  them  lo  "stand  up 
and  be  Identified  wltH  their  press  organiza- 
tion .  .  ." 


THE  DWIOHT   D.    EISENHOWER 
LIBRARY 


HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or    lUMSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  C*  RKPRB3B!«TATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of   tlie 
highlights  of  »ny  visit  to  ECuisas  Is  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Library  at  Abi- 
lene. Located  within  the  same  complex 
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thai  conuins  tlie  Eisenhower  boyhood  of  »i«'«o   thousand   volume,    and   .  stui 

iiutk   (AWMitus    fci*».  --,„„,, ^    __j  _„-      photoffraphlc    coUectlon   of   sUty    thousand 

Home,  the  Eisenhower  Museum,  and  our     p^„,^.p^,  „,„  ^o  ,„«rchtrs  h.v.  found 

their  way  to  the  Elaenhowax  Library  since 
It  wu  opened  clDclslly  to  research  lu  Novem- 
ber 1966.  Interestingly  enough,  the  bulk  of 
those  researchers  do  not  come  from  the  St&te 
of  Kansfts.  The  majority  have  trax'eled 
hundre<ia  and  even  thousands  or  miles  to 
lake  advantage  oX  the  resources  oC  the  Presi- 
dential Library.  In  geographical  distribution, 
the  researchers  have  come  from  30  out  of 
Che  50  states  and  several  foreign  countries. 

In  addition   to  the  White   House  Central 

In   the  flrst  year   following   the  death      ptiea  for  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  the 

of  President  Eisenhower,  almost  800.000     holdings  at  the  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  Ubrary  ^   -  ^  .. 

»1«^^  vUit^H  thP  Presidential  Library      include  staff  and  personal  files  of  many  of      not  only  materials  from  the  Elsenhower  Mu 

persons  ^^^„^J^,,^^f  ^°^^"^  the  cabinet  ofOcen^ong  these  are  the  flies     seum   holdings   but   also   from   holdings   o 

and  Museum  m  Ab"ene  to  P^  meix  re       ^^  ^^^  ^  MltcheU.  secretary  of  Labor;  Wil- 

specta  to  a  man  who^e  life  ol  construe-     j^^  p  ^^^^^^^  Attorney  General;  Secretaries 

tive  and  msplring  service  has  been  aur-     ^^  g^^^  Ouiiea  and  Herter;  Neii  h.  McElroy. 

passed  by  no  American  in  otir  country  s     secretary  of  Defense;  Frederick  H    Mueller. 


beloved  late  President's  final  resting 
place,  the  library  is  one  of  su  presi- 
dential libraries  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service. 

'Hie  papers  and  records  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  as  well  as  the 
documents  of  General  Eisenhower  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  In  Europe,  are 
of  lasting  historical  Importance  and  Im- 
mense value  to  scholars 


Museums  Association  was  formed  and  an  in- 
terest was  developed  among  curators  of  many 
of  the  private  museums  in  Kansas  for  greater 
institutional  cooperatton. 

The  major  scholarly  conference  of  I96B 
waa  the  celebration  of  the  3Atb  anniveiaary 
of  D-Oay  on  June  8,  ise9.  Internationally 
known  historians  of  O-Day  and  the  Second 
World  War  generally,  gathered  at  the  Presi- 
dential Library,  listened  to  papers  by  their 
colleagues,  and  discussed  various  aspects  of 
the  lnt«rpretatlon  of  D-Day  and  Oeneral  El- 
senhower's part  in  leading  the  allied  armies 
In  that  undertaking.  A»  with  the  other  con- 
ferences, the  museum  staff  mounted  an  ez- 
teoslve  exhibition  which   brought   together 


history. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  to  have, 
as  director  of  the  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
Library,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
curators  in  America.  John  E.  Wickman 
has  demoted  his  energies  to  developing  a 
museum  and  library  that  serves  both  the 
casual  visitor  and  the  scholar,  and  serves 
them  well. 

Dr  Wickman's  moving  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  written  shortly  after 
the  generaJs  'leath.  was  reprinted  in  the 
ConcREssiONAL  Rzcoao. 

R«oently  an  article  by  John  Wickman 
waa  published  in  the  Kansas  Library 
Bulletin.  Because  the  article  details  the 
work  that  is  being  done  at  the  Elsen- 
hower Library,  it  will  be  of  special  Inter- 
est to  Members  and  other  readers  of  the 
RacoBD.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao,  Dr. 
W ickraan  s  article  on  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  Library  is  reprinted,  as 
follows: 

DWtCHT  D.   ElSCXHOWXa   LnWABT — Obowtu 

WxTH  4  Puaposa 
tBy  John  S.  Wickman) 
Par  many  Americans,  and  nat  a  few  Kan- 
sans.  the  passing  of  Ponner  President  Dwlgbt 
D  Eisenhower  on  March  38.  196B.  was  a 
momeot  for  reflection  on  the  fact  thai  the 
only  presidential  library  in  Kansas  Is  dedi- 
cated to  preeerving  for  future  genertkttons 
the  work  of  this  unusual  man.  The  Dwight 
D  Elsenhower  Library,  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service,  a  park 
of  ihe  General  Services  Administration.  Is 
not,  however,  a  library  in  the  usual  senaa 
of  the  word. 

As  one  In  a  system  of  presidential  Ubrariee, 
mow  numbering  six  in  the  United  states), 
Its  primary  mission  la  to  preserve  histoncil 
materials  of  Oeneral  Elsenhower's  presiden- 
tial administration,  his  wartime  service,  and 
his  personal  aaeociations.  In  addition  to  Its 
muiuscripc  holdlngi.  however,  there  Is  also 
a  book  collection,  an  audio-vuual  collection,  a 
museum  coUection,  and  a  rather  extenatve 
program  for  interpreting  the  Elsenhower 
Pamlly  Home,  all  part  at  the  total  operation 
of  his  unique  depository. 

In  the  first  year  following  the  death  of 
General  Elsenhower,  almost  800.000  persons 
visited  the  Presidential  Library  complex  In 
Abilene.  Most  of  these  visitors  took  advan- 
tage ot  the  program  of  hlstcrical  Interpre- 
tation provided  by  the  Library  with  little 
awareness  of  the  extensive  work  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  same  time  to  ready  manu- 
scripts and  other  materials  for  the  use  by 
historical  researchers  Yet.  such  wor,K  Roes 
on  day  after  day  by  a  staff  of  trained  archl- 
vlsu.  librarians,  hlstorlaiu,  and  muaeum  per- 
sonnel. 

The  holdings  at  the  Elsenhower  Ubrery  to- 
day number  over  sixteen  million  pages  of 
minuaenpt  material,  with  a  book  collection 


Secretary  of  Commerce;  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare; 
iind  Joseph  M.  Dodge.  Director  of  the  Buireau 
of  the  Budget.  Tbere  are  also  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  military  collections  in  the 
holdings  of  the  Library,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  General  Elsenhower's  years  of  serv- 
ice as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

As  an  adjunct  to  Its  more  traditional  pro- 
grams of  acquiring  material  on  the  varloui 
phases  of  Oeneral  Elsenhower's  life,  the 
Library  also  sponsors  an  oral  history  pro- 
gram The  portion  of  this  program  having  to 
do  with  Oeneral  Elsenhower's  Presidential 
Administration  la  currently  tKlng  handled, 
under  contract,  by  the  Oral  History  Project 
Offlce  of  Columbia  University  In  New  York, 
The  Library  staff,  however,  continues  a  pro- 
gram of  contacting  pwrsons  who  were  closely 
associated  with  Oeneral  Elsenhower  In  other 
phases  of  his  life.  The  number  of  available 
transcripts  Is  steadily  mounting. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  the 
Presidential  Libraries,  operated  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Is  the  opportunity  presented 
by  such  diverse  collecttons  of  materials  to 
educate  the  casual  visitor  and  the  serious 
scholar.  At  the  Owight  D.  Elsenhower  Library 
there  have  been  two  prominent  forms  for  this 
type  of  activity. 

The  flrst  of  these  la  the  formal  scholarly 
conference.  There  have  t>een  several  of  these 
in  recent  years,  the  flrst  being  the  manu- 
script opening  ceremony  in  November  of  19M 
which  brought  together  leading  scholars 
from  around  the  United  States.  On  that  oc- 
casion Dr  Malcolm  C.  Moos,  former  While 
House  Staff  member  In  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ralnlstratlon  and  presently  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on 
various  hlghllghta  of  the  Administration 
which  could  be  used  by  researchers  In  de- 
veloping articles  and  long  monographs.  The 
impact  of  this  conference  was  such  that 
within  only  months  after  Its  conclusion,  the 
number  of  researchers  began  to  grow  rapidly. 
The  second  scholarly  conference  at  the 
Presidential  Ubrary  was  In  March  19QB.  when 
specialists  in  the  fleld  of  the  History  of  the 
American  West  gathered  at  tbe  Library.  At 
that  meeting  paper^j  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
John  A.  Hawgood.  Professor  of  History.  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham.  England.  Dr.  Joe  B. 
Prantz.  well-known  author  and  lecturer  on 
the  American  West,  and  Dr.  William  Unrau, 
author  of  several  articles  on  Kansas  History 
and  Professor  of  History  at  Wichita  State 
I7nlverslty.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

This  particular  conference  also  featured 
an  art  exhibition  of  outstanding  works  In  the 
museum  collections  of  the  Elsenhower  Li- 
brary. These  items  included  paintings. 
bronxes,  and  sketches  by  such  well-known 
artists  as  Charles  M.  Russell.  Frederick  Rem- 
ington, and  Olaf  Welghorst. 

The  Western  History  Conference  a-as  fol- 
lowed by  two  more  conferences  in  the  spring 
of  10d9.  both  based  on  the  importance  of  the 
mu.seum  holdings  at  the  Presidential  Library. 
As  the  result  of  these  conferences,  the  Kansas 


seum   holdings   but   also   from   holdings   of 
museums  in  the  Unlt«d  States  and  abroad. 

The  D-Day  program  particularly,  and  Its 
muaeum  exhibition  pointed  up  tbe  second 
great  area  of  activity  at  tbe  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower Presidential  Library,  the  education  ot 
the  public  through  the  use  of  properly 
planned  exhibits. 

Unlike  the  other  Presidential  libraries,  the 
Eieenhower  Museum  collection  Is  housed  in 
a  separate  building  directly  opposite  from  the 
Library  building.  This  gives  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  museum  collection  a  unity  and 
a  unique  character.  In  order  to  carry  out  Ita 
respooaibUitles  In  the  area  of  the  mtneum 
presentation,  the  Prealdentlal  Ubrary  has 
launched  a  museum  extension  program.  In 
the  summer  of  1070,  which  will  greatly  en- 
large the  space  available  for  display.  Also,  for 
the  first  time  there  will  be  provided  adequate 
work  and  storage  space  for  the  museum  staff- 
Designed  In  1060  by  the  Library's  Director 
and  the  present  Museum  Curator.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam K.  Jones,  the  expanded  museum  plan 
was  accepted  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  It  Is  expected  that  the 
project  wiu  be  completed  sometime  in  1071. 
When  it  is  fully  redesigned  and  expanded,  the 
Elsenhower  Museum  will  be  one  of  the  better 
museums  in  the  Mid-West  devoted  to  a  bio- 
graphical  and   historical   subject. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  the  new  mu- 
seum wiu  be  that  of  continuously  rotating 
exhlblU  BO  that  tbe  thousands  of  objects 
never  before  seen  by  tbe  American  people  wUl 
eventually  be  on  display.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  attractive  setungs  which  carry  an 
educational  value  as  well  as  satisfying  the 
natural  curiosity  of  visitors  about  the  ma- 
terial objects  which  a  President  acquires. 

It  Is  planned  that  General  Elsenhower's  of- 
fice from  Gettysburg,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  In  his  retirement  years  from  1061- 
1900.  will  be  reconstructed  In  the  new  mu- 
seum. There  will  also  be  a  new  emphasis  on 
the  display  of  the  many  artistic  treasures 
which  were  given  to  General  Eisenhower 
while  he  was  President.  New  displays  of  items 
associated  with  his  military  career  before. 
during,  and  after  tbe  Second  World  War  will 
also  be  Included. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower Ubrary  hopes  to  accelerate  the  prog- 
rees  it  has  made  in  the  past  in  making  avail- 
able to  tbe  serious  student  of  history  more 
and  more  of  the  research  materials  It  house*. 
In  achieving  thks  mission,  the  Ubrary  wUl  be 
preserving  and  passing  on  to  future  genera- 
tions a  very  Important  part  of  the  heritage 
of  Kansas  as  well  as  of  the  Nation. 


PAGE  DORMITORY  NEEDED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FTOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1970 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  b«6t 
method  of  handling  the  page  function  In 
the  House  Is  assuredly  the  present  sys- 
tem: and  It  should  be  continued.  Your 
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September  17,  1970 

remarks  on  this  subject  In  the  debate 
today  were  precisely  correct  on  this. 

You  were  right  again  in  your  analysis 
that  there  should  immediately  be  es- 
tablished a  doraiitory  for  their  use.  This 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive matter.  I  have  had  a  bill  pend- 
ing on  this  for  over  20  years;  and  the 
time  is  right  now  for  the  necessary  step 
to  be  taken. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  bill  I  have 
now  pending  In  the  current  session  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  I  hope  that 
this  may  be  accepted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  current  bill  or  otherwise  be  passed 
at  an  early  date.  It  follows ; 
a.  Rn.  98 
iI«9oli>«l.  Tb*t  the  OommlUie  on  Borae 
Adrolnintauon  u  authorlMd  and  directed  to 
T«nt  or  oth*rwls«  acquire  a  suitable  resl- 
dcoM,  within  »  reaaoniible  distance  from 
tbe  Capitol,  lo  be  maintained  OS  a  home  for 
pages  employed  by  the  House,  end  to  ap- 
point an  individual  or  mdlTlduals  ol  ma- 
ture years  to  act  as  supervisor  of  the  home 
and  to  be  responsible  for  Its  operation 
under  rules  and  regulatloni  made  by  the 
ooinmltt««. 

Sac.  a.  Each  page  employed  by  the 
Bouse  shall  be  required  to  reside  In  such 
botne  unless  he  Is  authorized  to  live  else- 
where by  the  committee.  Images  employed  by 
the  Senat*.  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  reside  In  such  home. 

Sk:.  3.  The  expenses  of  renting  and  oper- 
ating such  home  shall  be  paid  out  of  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  Touchers  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  thereof.  The  comznlttee  shall  es- 
tablish such  rates  lor  room  and  board  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
posea  of  this  resolution  and  to  make  the 
malntenonoe  of  such  home.  Including  the 
Eupervlscr's  salary,  a  seU-sustalnlng  propo- 
sition. The  obllBBllons  for  room  and  board 
tocurrwl  by  each  pagt  shall  be  deduct«d  by 
the  House  Disbursing  OIBc*  from  the  com- 
pensation which  such  page  is  enutled  to 
r«celve  from  the  tJnlted  States  and  shall  be 
translerrad  to  the  contingent  rund. 


SOVIET  ONION  HAS  ACHILLES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THE  HODBE  OP  BEPKESKNTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  IS,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  should  be  no  argument  about  the 
flrst  option.  If  there  is  to  be  equity  in  the 
Middle  East,  Israel  should  be  supplied  with 
the  military  tools  that  it  needs  to  discourage 
attacks  upon  Its  eoverelgnty. 

Other  altemauvea  open  to  the  West  are 
contained  In  the  aphorism  of  Sun  Tzu,  a 
classic  Chinese  military  philosopher  who 
lived  two  centuries  before  Christ :  "Uproar  in 
the  East,  strike  In  the  West." 

Certainly  the  ethic  of  the  free  world  pro- 
hibits It  from  striking  flrst.  However,  the 
free  world  is  not  without  resources,  although 
it  may  not  always  plan  well.  Conversely,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  without  tu  Achilles  Heels 
despite  the  tici  that  It  does  plan  lU  aggres- 
sions estremely  well. 

Soviet  forces  are  spread  thinly  around  the 
world.  Russia  does  not  have  the  technological 
and  Industrial  capacity  of  the  West.  It*  peo- 
ple are  restive  because  they  have  long  been 
deprived  of  material  and  intellectual  needs 
We  and  the  other  nations  who  believe  in 
Ireed:.m  and  peace  can  seize  every  opportu- 
imy  to  insure  that  no  voids  of  weakness  de- 
velop along  the  mterfacee  between  commu- 
nism and  the  free  world.  Economic  aid.  mili- 
tary advice  and  defensive  modern  arms  sup- 
plied to  free  world  nations  within  the  con- 
text of  the  NUon  Doctrine  wUl  both  deter 
aggrc*&lon  and  place  the  Soviets  on  notice 
th.li  their  behavior  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
without  penalty. 

Eastern  Europe  Is  a  soft  flank  for  Russia 
Held  In  subjugation  for  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tury.  tbe  Communist  satellites  on  the  Con- 
tinent long  for  freedom.  It  is  an  emotion 
that  the  West  can  cultivate  in  a  number  of 
new  wayi. 

The  Soviet  desire  to  have  a  European  con- 
ference to  discuss  a  non -aggression  treaty 
offers  still  another  optlcn.  We  can  make  it 
clear  to  Moscow  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  a  European  treaty,  discussion  of  proMems 
of  Berlin  or  even  seabed  or  arms  UmitaUon 
dialogue  if  Moscow  cannot  keep  its  word  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Many  other  couraes  of  action  ara  c?»n  to 
the  nations  that  seek  only  to  live  In  peace. 
Not  the  least  ol  them  are  found  In  the  eco- 
nomic muscles  of  the  free  world.  Primitive 
m  lu  dvlUan-orlented  industries.  BuBda  des- 
perately Is  trying  to  tap  Western  techncdogy 
and  resources  through  increased  trade.  The 
Wttt  can  take  tbe  position  that  It  is  not 
interaeted  in  supplying  communism  with 
strategic  goods  and  knowledge. 

The  free  world  must  begin  to  show  that 
It  means  business  In  the  Middle  East  and  Is 
willing  to  exercise  some  of  the  advantages 
It  possesses. 
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partnership  In  development  and  self-re- 
liance in  security. 

I  especially  want  to  praise  the  admin- 
istration for  moving  In  the  direction  of 
Increasing  multilateral  assistance  as  op- 
posed to  bilateral  aid.  In  the  Piesldenfs 
wonls: 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  channel 
an  increasing  share  of  Its  development 
assistance  through  multilateral  InatltuOons 
aa  rapidly  as  practicable.  .  Depending 
upon  the  sucoces  ol  thUi  approach,  I  eipoct 
that  we  shall  eventuaUy  be  able  to  channxl 
most  ot  our  development  assistance  tbrougb 
these  instltutlona. 


Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  complications  in  the  Middle 
East  should  not  make  us  oblivious  of  the 
overall  world  problems  we  face  or  with 
the  Internal  complications  within  the 
dictatorial  Soviet  empire.  A  very  pene- 
trating commentary  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  points  that  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  free  world  was  carried  In  the 
Tuesday,  September  8  San  Dlego,  Calif , 
Union  which  I  believe  to  be  especially 
timely. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fna  WoatD  StaoKC — Sovdtt  Union  Has 
AcHnxxs  Hrn.'^ 

Tb*  fre<  world  agreea  that  the  strenuous 
InltUUve  to  achieve  peace  In  tbe  Middle  East 
la  In  serious  trouble. 

Beyond  that,  opliuona  diverge  widely  on 
what  should  be  done  to  assure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  nations  maintain 
their  share  of  the  bargain.  Tbe  dialogue  Is 
baalthy  becatue  It  expoass  tbe  wide  range  of 
optlooa  that  an  available  to  the  West. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    I1.UN0I5 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesdov.  September  IS,  1970 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  President  NUon  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  message  on  •'Foreign 
Assistance  for  the  SevenUes,"  a  compre- 
hensive reform  proposal  designed  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
world  as  we  face  this  new  dc?cade.  I  want 
to  commend  U»e  administration  on  these 
new  departures  and  approaches  in  our 
aid  and  trade  policies.  They  draw  upon 
the  wisdom  and  findings  of  such  emi- 
nently renowned  groups  as  the  Pearson 
Commission  and  the  Peterson  Task  Force 
and  are  blended  with  the  President's  own 
strong  belief  in  the  need  to  promote 


As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  such 
international  institutions  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  other  regional  development 
organlxatlons,  and  tlie  VX.  Development 
program,  'now  possess  a  capablilly  to 
blend  the  initiatives  of  the  lower  income 
countries  and  the  responaes  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations."  We  should  take  full 
advantage  of  this  increasing  capability 
and  make  corresponding  reductions  in 
our  bilateral  assistance. 

I  was  also  very  pleased  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  separate  the  economic 
and  security  components  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program.  This  was  one  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Petereon 
Task  Force.  In  conjunction  with  this  the 
President  proposed  a  separate  and  new 
International  Security  Assistance  pro- 
gram to  assist  other  cotintnes  in  assum- 
ing full  responsibility  for  their  own  de- 
fense. This  is  what  the  Nuton  doctrine 
is  all  about  and  is  an  essential  requisite 
to  reducing  our  military  presence 
abroad.  While  the  President  did  not 
specify.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  wUl  con- 
cur with  the  Peterson  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendation that  the  International 
Security  Assistance  program  be  placed 
under  the  firm  policy  guidance  of  toe 
State  Department, 

During  the  transition  from  bilateral- 
ism to  mulUUterallsm,  It  wUl  be  neces- 
sary to  restructure  those  Institutions 
responsible  lor  administering  our  bi- 
lateral assistance.  Again  the  President 
has  closely  foUowed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Peterson  Task  Force.  He  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  Uo  new  agen- 
cies- a  US.  International  Development 
Institute  to  bring  the  genius  of  US. 
science  and  technology  to  bear  on  tM 
problems  of  development;  and  a  U.S. 
International  Development  Corp.  to 
bring  vitality  and  innovation  to  our  bi- 
lateral lending  activities, 

A  third  recommendation  of  the  Task 
Force  was  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  Inter- 
national Development  CoimcU  to  be 
located  In  the  White  House.  The  coundl 
would  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
development  activiUeB  under  the  broad 
foreign-policy  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  would  provide  a  very 
essenUal  mechanism  for  overseeing  and 
coordinating  our  aid,  trade  and  lending 
policies  and  activities.  While  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  specifically  propose  such 
a  councU  In  his  message,  he  did  promise 
that  in  the  near  future  he  would  estab- 
lish "a  new  mechanism  which  will  plan 
and  coordinate  all  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies,  including  our  various 
foreign  assistance  programs,  to  aaetire 
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that  they  are  all  effectively  related."  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  such  a  mecha- 
nism to  give  greater  unity  and  direction 
to  our  overseas  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  are  not  especially  popular  with 
the  American  people,  partially  because 
they  have  been  misunderstood  and  par- 
tially because  Ihey  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  for  which  they  were  In- 
tended. The  President  has  vrtsely  rejected 
abandoning  such  assistance  and  Instead 
has  opted  for  clearly  enunciating  the 
rationale  for  and  objectives  of  such  as- 
sistance and  reforming  the  procrazns  to 
make  them  mote  effective. 

The  Peterson  Task  Force  has  given  us 
an  eloquent  and  cooipelllng  rationale  for 
playing  an  active  role  in  foreign  develop- 
ment '•"i—'T^"  It  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  its  wealth  and 
power,  has  an  abiding  interest  In  and 
special  responsibility  for  bringing  na- 
tions together  to  serve  common  needs. 
And  secondly,  because  the  developing  na- 
tions contain  two-thirds  of  the  world 
population,  their  success  or  failure,  given 
the  growing  interdependence  of  the  world 
in  which  we  hve.  will  profoundly  affect 
our  own  prosperity  and  security.  Our  ob- 
jectives therefore  should  be  building 
healthy  and  self-reliant  societies  to  the 
developing  countries,  an  expanding  world 
economy  In  which  all  will  benefit,  and 
improved  prospecu  for  world  peace.  The 
President's  propoaals  for  refortnlnc  otir 
foreign  assistance  efforts- in  the  seventies 
will  greatly  enhance  the  prospects  for  the 
success  of  these  objectives. 


SOUTH       CAROLINA       CELEBRATES 
SOOTH     BIRTHDAY    THIS    YEAR 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOITTB    CJLSOLINA 
IN  THX  HOOSB  OT  BEPSESKNTATIVES 

Tueidav.  September  li,  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Caro- 
lina Is  celebrating  her  300th  birthday  this 
year.  One  of  the  great  events  In  this  300- 
year  history,  and  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  South  Carolinians,  was  South  Caro- 
lina's role  in  the  American  Revolution. 

The  southern  contribution  in  wiiinlng 
the  Revolution  was  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  section.  The  story  of  southern  par- 
ticipation, however,  has  never  been  fully 
told  and  understood. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
pleased  to  see  in  the  September  Issue 
of  the  American  Legion  magazine  a 
splendid  brief  account  of  the  South's 
contribution  In  that  great  struggle  for 
independence. 

I  commend   this  outstanding   article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  whole  country : 
A  Bcnr  AococwT  or  tbx  Amsucait  Rxtoltt- 

TTO5I  at  TBX  SOtTTH — TO  MaITT  Ko«n«WI- 

na  tr  Caiv>  Bs  Qmni  Clsas  Wht  a  Wab 
WHO««  "OvxAT  BATn,Ka"  Wen  nr  ths 
MoKH  Emm  OH  a  Vomuoa  Cam 

(ByHATrey  Ardmjui) 

However  wcU  IX  u  kiiown  to  Boutfaemers, 
the  story  of  Iba  Amencan  BevolattaD  la  tbe 
South  caaum  through  to  th«  x««t  of  the 
oouncry  ju  blu  Mul  ptec«*  which  dcm't  really 
bold  together  as  iiistorlcal  drama. 

It  Unt  quit*  dear  to  a  Northerner  bow  the 
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BrlUAh  lost  th«  war  at  TorkCown,  on  a  Vir- 
(lola  cape,  when  mcM  of  wlwt  bc'i  probably 
beard  of  tbe  Revolution  Involves  the  trials 
of  WoablQffton'B  arm;   tn  tbe  Nortb. 

But  some  SouthemerB  will  teOl  you  tbat 
the  real  "turning  point  of  tbe  ReTOlutlon" 
was  tbe  uny  battle  of  Kln^'a  Mountain, 
fougbt  cbiefly  by  a  handful  of  Americans  on 
both  Bides — LoyalUts  vs.  patriots — on  a  for- 
ested Appalachian  abutment  in  western 
South  Carolina. 

Other  Bouthem  Revolutionary  War  bat- 
tles whose  role  In  tbe  whole  war  Is  dim 
north  of  the  Maaon-Dlxon  line  Include  two 
different  b«ttles  for  Charleston,  8.C.;  and 
the  battles  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  N.C.; 
Camden.  B.C.;  Cowpens.  S.C.:  Guilford  Court 
House,  N.C.  Eutav  Springs.  S.C..  and  a  host 
or  minor  actions  that  added  up  to  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Only  Torktown  seems  to  stand  large  tn 
many  a  mind  today  as  a  Southern  Revolu- 
tionary battle  equal  to  Northern  struggles 
at  Boston,  Tlconderoga.  Saratoga.  Princeton, 
Trenton,  Monmotsth,  Oema&ntiown,  White 
Plains,  etc. 

But,  except  for  Moore's  Creek  and  the  flrst 
battle  of  Cbarleeton.  every  Southern  battle 
led.  one  by  one,  to  the  defeat  of  Comwallis 
at  Torktown  and  tbe  end  of  the  war. 

If  any  of  us  are  vague  today  about  where 
all  these  scattered  Southern  engagements 
fit  into  the  broad  picture  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  the  BrltL<ih  General  Henry 
Clinton,  oocnmander-ln -chief  of  British 
forces  In  AmerlcA,  bad  no  doubt  of  It.  He  said 
that  tbe  AmericKn  victories  at  King's  Moun- 
tain and  Cowpens  were  "tbe  first  link  of  a 
chain  of  events  that  followed  each  other  In 
regular  suoceselon  until  they  at  last  ended 
in  the  total  loss  of  America  {to  Britain]." 

This  year.  South  OaroUna  Is  celebrating  Its 
sooth  anniversary,  which  makes  1970  as  good 
an  occasion  as  any  to  put  Cowpens.  Klng^ 
Mountain,  Camden,  etc..  In  tbe  perspective 
of  American  history. 

While  the  trail  at  Oornwallls  and  his  forces 
winds  through  South  Carolina  and  North 
OaroUn*.  and  at  last  to  doom  tn  Virginia, 
It  all  begins  at  Charleston,  3.C.  Beyond  that, 
it  begins  with  the  original  BrlUsh  strategy 
for  the  whole  war.  in  which  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  CbarlastOQ  had  equal  shares  as 
points  ctf  cokailal  vulnerability. 

At  flrst.  the  British  decided  to  cut  the 
oolouias  apart  In  chunks.  Sending  troops 
down  from  Canada  and  up  from  New  York 
City,  they'd  seal  off  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
•ever  New  England  from  Its  neighbors. 
Starting  from  New  York  City  again,  they'd 
slash  down  to  phllmdalphla  and  divide  the 
middle  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  or  so  the 
British  calculated  In  1T70.  the  South  would 
be  soft  pickings  for  a  third  operaUon.  It 
had  more  Loyalists  willing  to  fight  for  tbe 
British  than  any  other  sectlocL,  and  It  was 
closer  to  British  naval  support  forces  In  the 
West  Indies. 

Once  the  Brl  tish  bad  left  Boston  and 
settled  In  a  better  base  for  Inland  pene- 
tration at  New  York,  they  put  the  three 
plans  in  motion  at  the  aama  time.  All  three 
at  once  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake  and  none 
of  the  three  met  quicker  or  more  oomplete 
failure  than  the  Inltlsl  Southern  venture. 

The  first  time  the  British  tried  to  oom- 
quer  the  South,  they  assembled  a  moderate- 
elsed  flotlllA  in  Bni^nd  and  sent  It  toward 
Charleston,  S.C. 

They  alerted  their  Southern  tollowera  to 
be  ready  to  help  when  the  invasion  began. 
LoyaUste  from  throughout  the  OaroUnas 
and  Virginia  assembled  but  never  got  to 
Charleston  On  Feb.  37,  1776.  at  a  bridge 
over  Moore's  Creek,  a  UtUe  stream  about  18 
miles  above  Wilmington.  N.C.  the  Loysiist 
force  met  a  band  of  patriot  miUtU  and  was 
thoroughly  whipped. 

The  Bntiab  task  foros  procevded  anyway. 
On  June  4,  exa^itly  a  month  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed,  It  ar- 
rived off  the  Charleston  bar.  It  nerer  got 
much  farther 
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British  ships  bombarded  the  American 
fort  in  Charleston  harbor,  but  their  cannon- 
balls  Just  bounced  off  tbe  spongy  palmetto 
logrf  the  patrlou  used  to  oovsr  the  earth- 
works. 

Then,  the  ships  tried  to  sneak  past  the 
fort — and  ran  aground.  American  guns 
smashed  the  British  Oagahlp  to  pieces  (even 
the  British  admiral  In  charge  was  wounded — 
in  the  buttocks). 

On  June  as,  the  British  ptUled  out.  Their 
first  sttack  on  the  South  had  failed.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  before  they  returned. 

Things  dldnt  go  well  for  the  British  in 
the  NcMTth,  either.  On  October  17.  1777.  0«n. 
Horatio  Oatee'  American  forces  defeated  Bur- 
goyne's  entire  British  army  at  Saratoga. 

That  meant  that  the  second  part  of  the 
British  plan — to  Isolate  New  England — had 
flopped,  like  the  Southern  venture.  There 
was  only  one  part  left — to  capture  Waabing- 
ton's  main  army  and  to  gain  control  of  the 
New  York-Philadelphia  area,  one  of  the  rich- 
est, most  dexuely  populated  sections  of  the 
colonies. 

For  a  while,  this  part  went  wsU.  New  York 
was  taken  and  Washington's  army  drtvea 
out.  But  the  British  couldnt  catch  the  army. 
Then,  after  a  series  of  battles,  Philadelphia 
was  taken.  Again,  the  British  couidnt  catch 
Washington  and  his  army.  And  the  way  the 
Americans  were  fighting  now,  the  British 
weren't  as  eager  for  a  confroataUon. 

But  they  got  one  anyway.  In  the  summer 
of  1778,  General  CUnton  replaced  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  commander-ln-ohlef  of  Brttllh 
troops  In  America.  Clinton  decided  to  evao- 
uau  Philadelphia  and  oonsoUdate  his  forces 
in  New  York. 

While  CUnton  was  marching  his  Philadel- 
phia army  northward,  Washington  attacked 
It  at  Monmouth,  N.J..  on  June  2B.  1778.  When 
the  bodies  were  counted.  It  was  pretty  much 
a  draw.  But  the  significance  of  the  battle  had 
not  been  lost  on  the  BrltUh.  The  Continental 
army  met  and  matched  the  very  best  the 
British  had,  outnumbered  thoxigh  they  were. 
Still,  there  was  no  way  Washington  and  his 
men  could  dislodge  the  British  from  New 
York — but  there  also  was  no  way  the  Bntiab 
could  defeat  WaahLngton.  That  meant  a 
stand-off  in  the  North.  The  third  part  of  the 
British  plan  had  failed,  like  the  first  two. 

It  was  then  that  the  British  decided  to 
turn  their  full  attention  to  the  South  and 
make  their  second  attempt  there.  It  was  their 
last  real  chance  to  beat  the  patriots  and  they 
knew  it. 

This  time  it  was  no  half-hearted  operation 
but  a  fun-scale  Invasion,  with  large  numbers 
of  the  best  British  troops  available,  com- 
manded by  the  man  generally  believed  to  be 
England's  finest  field  offlc«r  of  that  day.  MaJ. 
Gen    the  Earl  Charles  ComwaLUs. 

The  British  aimed  to  pick  off  the  Southern 
states  one  by  one.  while  maintaining  the 
stsklemate  in  the  North  and  using  an  effec- 
tive naval  blockade  to  wear  down  patriot 
manpower  and  economic  strength. 

Having  lost  an  army  In  tbe  North  and  bean 
baUled  to  a  draw  in  the  New  York-Philadel- 
phia area,  the  British  saw  the  South  as  their 
last  beet  hope.  If  the  Southern  operation 
failed,  they  would  have  to  pack  and  leave  be- 
cauae  there  was  nothing  else  to  try. 

A  few  British  officers  thought  England 
shouldn't  shoot  the  works  In  the  Carollnaa, 
but  in  Virginia — the  political,  economic  and 
geographical  center  of  tiie  ooloolee.  Capture 
Virglnu.  these  officers  thought,  and  the 
South  would  be  cut  off  and  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  main  advocate  of  this  policy  was 
Comwallis,  but  he  was  overridden  higher  up. 
Georgia  and  South  OaroUna  were  the  flrst 
targets. 

Tbe  story  of  me  second  BrltUh  Invasion 
of  the  South,  and  how  tbe  patriots  coped 
with  It,  Is  a  David- and-Oollath  tale  almost 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  warfare. 

Late  in  November  1779.  General  CUnton 
dispatched  a  S.600-man  force  from  New  York 
to  Savannah  Ga.  by  ship.  GeorgU  was  then 
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sparsely   settled   and   chiefly   valuable  as  a 
base. 

That  force  easily  defeated  a  1.000-man  oo- 
lonial  army  at  Savannah  on  Dec.  29.  Then  It 
was  reinforced  by  British  troops  from  Flor- 
ida which  the  British  already  held. 

Before  January  was  out  the  British  con- 
trolled all  of  Georgia.  They  set  up  a  new  co- 
lonial government  there  and  prepared  to 
take  South  Carolina. 

After  Georgia's  fall  had  been  assured  CUn- 
ton sailed  from  New  York  with  Comwallis 
and  8.600  of  his  best  men  to  take  Charleston. 
He  intended  to  sUy  unUl  Charleston  was  In 
British  hands  then  turn  over  the  recapture 
of  the  rest  of  the  South  to  Comwallis. 

On  March  3fi.  1780.  almost  three  years  after 
the  patriots  had  first  chased  ths  BriUsh  from 
tbe  gates  of  Charleston,  the  BedcoaU  were 
back 

Washington  sent  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  un- 
coLn  of  Maaeachusetu  to  defend  Charleston. 
Prom  March  39  untu  May  12,  CUnton  and 
10.000  British  troops  besieged  Genual  Lin- 
coln and  about  6.600  colonial  soldiers  In 
Charleston.  Some  BOO  patriots,  led  by  Gen. 
Isaac  Huger,  wore  posted  about  90  miles 
north  of  Charleston,  near  Moncks  Comer,  to 
keep  an  escape  route  open. 

On  April  18.  a  660-man  Brltlah  cavalry 
unit  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Banastre  Tarle- 
ton.  plus  100  men  of  MaJ.  Patrick  Ferguson's 
Loyalist  American  volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  at- 
tacked Buger's  men  and  decimated  them. 
General  Lincoln's  esoape  rouu  was  now 
closed. 

After  a  number  of  imsuccessful  foray*— 
and  almost  incesssnl  sheUlng  by  the  Brlt^ 
Lsh— General  Lincoln  and  his  army  surren- 
dered on  May  13.  1780.  It  was  the  worst  de- 
feat the  Americans  had  ever  suffered.  They 
had  loat  their  only  army  in  the  South,  sub- 
stantial stores  and  mountains  ol  weapons. 
South  Carolina  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fc  ^  .       British,  and  the  future  of  North  Carolina  and 
I  3i|       Virginia  was  now  In  doubt. 
X  Clinton   immediately    sent  three  columns 

of  troop*  into  the  interior  of  the  state. 
to  take  poBsesslan.  One  seized  a  small  post 
called  Nlnety-SU  (which  was  98  mllee  from 
westeriunoet  CaroUna  outposuj .  Another  oc- 
cupied the  region  east  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

A  third  force  of  3.500  British  troops,  com- 
manded by  OtunwaUlB.  marched  toward 
Camden.  8.C..  In  the  middle  of  the  state,  with 
TarletOD'e  cavalry  raiding  in  front  of  It.  It 
was  the  core  of  the  British  Southern  army 
that  was  now  marching  Inland. 

As  the  British  rode  through  South  Caro- 
lina they  engaged  in  a  conscious  policy  df 
wrror.  In  an  acUon  at  Waxhaws,  S.C.  for  ex- 
ample. Tarleton'a  green -uniformed  dra- 
goons klUed  113  Americans  and  wounded 
another  203 —  after  they'd  surrendered.  Tar- 
lecon,  a  handsome,  Oxford -educated  English 
Boclallte.  believed  In  utterly  destroying  an 
enemy  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
followed  up  retreating  patriots  and  sabered 
them  without  mercy.  That  behavior  was 
known  as  "Tarleton'a  quarter." 

While  these  succeasea  drew  more  colonists 
to  the  British  banner,  they  aUo  roused  patri- 
ots in  the  countryside  to  greater  opposition. 
Among  them  were  Brigadier  Generals 
Thomas  Sumter  and  Andrew  Pickens  and 
Lt.  Col.  Francis  Marlon,  the  South's  now 
famous  guerrilla  commanders.  These  men 
and  the  small  bands  they  led  held  the  de- 
tense  of  the  South  In  their  bands  since 
General  Lincoln's  army  had  surrendered.  But 
hit-run  fighting  was  the  best  tbey  could  do. 
By  the  summer  of  1780.  these  guerrills 
leaders  bad  so  inflamed  tbe  people  that  the 
entire  area  was  In  rebellion,  even  though 
British  strength  there  was  greater  than  ever. 
Meanwhile,  fresh  American  troops  from  the 
north  were  now  asaembUng  tn  North  Caro- 
lina to  chaUenge  ComwalllB. 

Over  Washington's  objections,  Congresa  ap- 
pointed Horatio  Gates  to  lead  the  new  South- 
ern army.  It  hoped  that  tbe  hero  of  Saratoga 
would  again  be  able   to  capture  an   entire 
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British  army.  Gates  was  confident  be  could. 
A  little  aggressive  action  and  tbe  Brltlah 
would  fold  up.  he  thought. 

Gates  arrived  In  tbe  South  on  July  37. 
1780.  and  was  "ready"  to  fight  by  the  flrst 
week  in  August.  From  filllsboro.  N.C,  he 
marched  his  army  toward  the  British  outpost 
at  Camden.  S.C.  on  abort  rations,  at  a  brutal 
pace,  through  Tory  country.  By  the  time  he 
got  to  Camden.  1.100  of  bis  4.100-man  army 
had  disabling  stomach  disorders.  But  Gates 
was  In  no  mood  to  put  off  the  fight. 

At  Camden.  Comwallis  commanded  3.300 
British  troops,  most  of  them  regulars,  plus 
Tarleton's  dragoons  and  some  well-trained 
Tory  mlUtla 

At  dawn  on  August  16,  the  British  attacked. 
A  group  of  Americana  was  ordered  to  ooxinter- 
Bttack.  but  the  untrained  men  feU  into  con- 
fusion and  there  was  no  stopping  the  British. 
Soon,  the  entire  American  Una  melted  away. 
Here  and  there.  smaU  groups  stood  fast.  But. 
overall.  It  was  a  rout. 

The  British  lost  79  klUed.  346  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  600  or  more.  A  thousand 
colonials  were  captured,  half  of  tbe  wounded. 
Among  the  dead  was  Baron  de  Kalb.  one  of 
tbe  staunch  European  volunteers  who  had 
arrived  with  Lafayette. 

Gates  ran.  That  night,  be  was  at  Charlotte, 
60  miles  away.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Aug. 
18,  he  was  back  at  HUlsboro.  160  miles  from 
the  battle.  Alexander  Hamilton  bad  a  wry 
comment  on  Gates'  "escape":  "One  hundred 
and  eighty  mUes  in  three  days  and  a  half.  It 
does  admirable  credit  to  the  activity  of  a 
man  at  his  time  of  life." 

But  Gates'  defeat  had  done  more  than 
discredit  his  leadership.  A  second  American 
army  had  been  wrecked,  snd  again  only  the 
guerrillas  of  Marion,  Pickens  and  Stunter 
were  left  to  save  the  South. 

Francis  Marlon,  soon  to  be  called  the 
"Swamp  Fox,"  had  been  one  of  tbe  defenders 
at  the  flrst  battle  of  Charleaton,  in  1778. 
Later,  he'd  also  fought  tbe  British  In  Georgia 
and  SouUi  Carolina.  When  Charleston  fell. 
Marion  managed  to  escape.  A  smaU,  wiry 
man.  46  years  old  at  the  time  of  Gates*  de- 
feat St  Camden,  Marion  was  stem  and  sUent, 
but  worshipped  by  his  men. 

"Our  aim,"  Marion  said.  "Is  to  keep  the 
British  off  balance.  We  aren't  strong  enough 
to  beat  them  in  open  battle,  so  well  make  life 
miserable  for  them.  If  we  can't  drive  them 
out  with  a  single  blow,  well  wear  than 
down." 

And  wear  them  down  they  did.  Small  par- 
ties of  Redcoats  were  cut  up  so  often  that 
Comwaliu  was  forced  to  issue  an  order  for- 
bidding units  of  smaUer  than  battaUon  size 
to  travel  on  the  roads. 

Marlon  and  his  men  then  went  after  en- 
emy supply  trains.  Dressed  in  a  short  red 
Jacket  and  a  leather  cap  with  a  sUrer  orescent 
on  it,  Marlon  rode  out  of  the  swampe  with 
his  men.  struck  unwary  Redcoats,  then  dis- 
appeared Into  the  swKmpe  again.  His  men. 
sometimes  as  few  as  2S,  never  more  than 
76.  carried  whatever  weapons  they  could  And. 
Morton  depended  not  on  firepower,  but  on 
tactics  and  surprise.  His  guerrlUa  warfare 
tactics  are  stlU  studied  today  by  the  OJS. 
Special  Forces. 

The  second  partisan  leader,  Andrew  Pick- 
ens, was  captured  when  Charleston  feU.  But. 
as  an  ofllcer.  he  was  paroled  on  the  promise 
be  wouldn't  rejoin  the  fight.  But  when  the 
the  Britlab  later  destroyed  his  plantation 
and  stole  his  horses,  he  no  longer  felt  bound 
by  his  promise. 

Pickens  took  over  guerrilla  actlvltlea  in  the 
northern  half  of  South  Carolina.  A  3fi-year- 
old  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
"dour  as  a  New  England  deacon,"  Pickens 
was  said  to  take  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
between  his  Angers  and  examine  them  before 
be  uttered  them.  His  men  followed  wbereTor 
be  led. 

The  third  great  partiaan  leader,  Thomas 
Sumter,  a  big,  48-year-old  man  of  great 
physical  stfength,  led  bands  ol  up-country 
woodsmen   against    outlying   Brltlah   posM. 
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"So  enamored  of  victory  was  be."  said  Light- 
Horae  Harry  Lee.  "tiiat  he  would  wade 
through  torrents  of  blood  to  achieve  It." 
This  beUlgerenoe  earned  Sumter  a  nickname: 
"Tbe  Gamecock." 

Though  the  vigorous  partisan  activities 
couldn't  wrest  control  of  the  Aate  from  the 
British,  they  stirred  up  the  population  on 
both  sldee.  Soon.  South  Carolina  was  in  a 
state  of  dvll  war.  Communities,  even  fami- 
lies, were  sput  in  their  aUegtance.  CLaabaa 
between  partisans  and  Loyalists  were  fre- 
quent. 

All  through  tbe  late  summer  of  1760  and 
Into  the  faU,  tbe  partisans  conducted  an 
active  guerrilla  war  against  tbe  BriUsh.  By 
most  mUltary  measures,  the  Redcoats  bad 
conquered  South  CaroUna.  In  fact,  after 
Camden,  no  force  of  consequence  stood  be- 
tween Comwallis  and  the  Pennsylvaixla  bor- 
der. But.  because  of  the  partisans,  his  hold 
on  South  Carolina  was  anything  but  firm. 

In  fact,  it  was  shakier  than  even  the  par- 
tisans oould  guess  King's  Mountain,  a  turn- 
ing point  In  tbe  war.  was  only  a  few  months 
away. 

To  cement  his  hold  and  to  raUy  Loyalists 
to  his  cause — whUe  runnixiig  down  gtiAnlUa 
bands — ComwaUis  formed  two  mobile  de- 
tachments, one  under  Tarleton.  tbe  otbar 
commanded  by  Major  Ferguaoa. 

Ferguson  was  sent  to  tbe  western  section 
of  South  Carolina.  His  mlsaian:  to  ralM 
Loyalist  militia— which  would  then  knock 
out  the  patriot  bands  in  that  part  of  Uu 
state  once  and  for  alL 

By  Ute  summer,  he'd  gathered  4,000  Tories 
into  what  was  called  the  Amerloao  Volun- 
teer Rifle  Corps. 

But  Ferguson  had  alao  stirred  up  the  pa- 
trlou.  By  early  October,  about  1^00  North 
CaraUnlans— with  a  few  Virginians,  South 
CaroUniaxu.  Georgians  and  mountain  men 
from  what  would  later  be  Tennessee — had 
assembled  at  a  base  In  the  Great  Smokies 
In  North  Carolina. 

With  more  patriots  on  the  way,  Ferguson 
decided  to  puU  beck.  He  headed  toward  tbe 
South  Carolina  border  with  about  1.300  of  hla 
best  men. 

The  patriots  foUowed  quickly. 
By  October  6,  I7B0,  Ferguson  knew  be  had 
to  Btejid  and  fight.  He  carefuUy  dkoae  a 
battle  site — on  the  South  CaroUna  aide  of 
Elng's  Mountain,  which  straddles  Xtm  WMt- 
em  North  Carolina-South  CaroUna  bcvdar. 

The  Sing'a  Mountain  battle  site  is  a  for- 
ested Appalachian  abutment  In  South  Caro- 
lina, one  of  ths  most  tranquU  spots  in  the 
ommtry  today — a  high,  qulst,  mountain 
bench  that  affords  a  munificent  view  of 
both  the  South  CaroUna  and  North  Carolina 
Piedmont  through  openings  in  the  trees,  In 
contrast  to  tbe  rush  of  North  Carolina- 
Georgia  trafiHo  on  Interstate  86  just  a  few 
miles  to  the  north. 

The  slopes  were  wooded,  but  even  in  Fer- 
guson's day  a  high  knoU  was  clear.  Ferguson 
and  his  men  camped  there  and  set  up  a  de- 
fense. 

October  7  was  a  rainy,  dreary  day.  The 
patriots,  in  a  forced  march  Croai  their  beee, 
reached  tbe  prominence  et  noon  and  sur- 
rounded it. 

Then,  the  An>erlcan  riflemen  began  to 
creep  up  the  slopes,  dodging  from  tree  to 
tree.  Ferguson's  men  fired  In  volleys,  hit 
Uttle.  then  reloaded.  Soon,  the  Americans 
were  lese  than  100  yards  from  the  crest,  keep- 
ing up  almost  a  continuous  Are  by  shooting 
and  reloading  in  relays. 

When  the  firing  stopped,  Ferguson  had  lost 
167  killed.  163  wounded.  098  prleonvs.  Tbe 
patriots  lost  38  kflled  and  83  wounded. 

It  was  the  first  Aiurloaa  Metory  lb  the 
South  Blnoe  tbe  Bntiab  vera  npolMd  in  the 
first  battle  for  Charleston  to  1T76.  Though 
neither  side  realized  it.  Cog's  Mountain  was 
the  beglniung  of  the  end  for  the  British,  for 
It  proved  that  ComwaUlB  cotUd  only  ooDtroi 
tbe  ground  be  stood  on. 
Inspired    by    the    vlotory.    tbe    partisans 
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»tepp«l  up  their  guiMTlUa  icuviues.  Cora- 
walils  tried  again.  He  setit  Tarteton  to  get 
rid  of  Marlon.  But  he  railed. 

"I  know  not  whether  there  are  two  hun- 
dred rebels  or  two  thousand."  Tarleton  wrote 
to  ComwallH  "I  followed  them  as  far  a<  I 
CDuld.  but  thev  vanished  In  iwamps  so  dense 
that  even  the  mo«  primitive  savage  soon 
would  perish  there." 

Marlon's  escape  Inspired  s  little  rhyme,  one 
American  children  In  Charleston  and  Au- 
gusta delighted  m  singing  within  the  hear- 
ing of  the  British  captors: 

A  pox  OD   the  lobstera 
A  pox.  a  pox- 
Beware  of  Martou 
The  old  Swamp  Fox 
ComwalU*  then  sent  Tarleton  after  Sum- 
ter  On  November  JO.  the  raiders  met  Sum- 
ter and  his  4J0-man  mllltla  at  Blactatoc»s 
Hni.  B.C.  The  reault:  100  Britishers  lulled  or 
wounded-,  a  few  partisan  casualtlea. 

Eventtially.  ComwalUs  decided  he'd  have 
to  deal  with  the  partisans  on  his  heels  ai 
best  he  could,  while  proceeding  north  ac- 
cording to   the  main  British   plan. 

After  reinforcements  arrived,  he  and  his 
army  headed  toward  North  Carolina,  Con- 
quer that  state,  he  thought,  and  South 
Carolina  would  fall  Into  line. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  tnntlcally 
trying  to  get  together  a  fresh  force  to  send 
soiltb.  The  scattered  remnants  of  Gate's 
army  had  been  reassembled  and  Washington 
added  some  troops  from  the  main  army. 

A  better  commander  than  Oatee  was 
needed.  Washington  recommended  his  Quar- 
termaster General,  a  36-year-old  Rhode 
Island  Quaker  named   Nathanjiel  Greene. 

Of  Greene,  Henry  Knox,  Waahington's 
artlUery  commander  said  "He  came  to  us  the 
rawest,  the  most  untutored  being  I  ever 
saw  •'  But  In  less  than  a  year,  he  was  the 
equal  In  mimary  knowledge  "to  any  General 
Officer  In  the  army,  and  very  superlaT  to  most 
of  them." 

TO  ssalst  Greene,  Washington  also  sent 
southward  Daniel  Morgan,  "The  Old  Wag- 
oneer."  whose  help  had  been  so  vital  at  Sara- 
toga, and  Ught-Boree  Harry  Lee,  a  daring 
young  offlcer  who'd  helped  Washington  hold 
We<t  Point. 

On  December  3,  1780,  Greene  arrived  at 
Charlotte,  NC  'mere,  he  found  he  had  less 
than  liOO  men  nt  for  duty— and  only  half 
of  them  trained  Continental  soldiers, 

Oreeue  knew  he  hadnt  enough  men  to 
meet  ComwalUs  head  on  He  had  to  fore* 
hatUes  when  everything  wa»  right  then 
escape,  whlullng  down  the  British  army  and 
continuing  guerTllla  harassment. 

He  ordered  his  engineers  to  map  the  eoun- 
cryilde  and  give  him  a  complete  report  on 
the  surrounding  terrain.  Then  he  moved  his 
troops  into  richer,  more  sympathetic  terri- 
tory, recruiting  new  men  In  every  way  possi- 
ble, scouring  the  countryside  for  supplies, 

with  half  his  army,  Greene  established 
a  strong  base  In  central  South  Carolina.  The 
other  half,  led  by  Daniel  Morgan,  headed  to- 
ward the  western  part  of  the  state  to  rally 
the  mlUtla  and  to  threaten  the  British  fort 
sc  Nlnety-8U.  In  late  December  1780,  both 
American  contingents  were  In  place,  Greenes 
men  at  Cheraw.  Morgan's  on  the  Pacolet 
River. 

Comwallls'  spies  watched  as  the  new  com- 
mander took  over  the  battered  American 
forces.  When  Greens  divided  his  army,  the 
BrltlBb  general  thought  the  time  was  ripe  lo 
cruab  this  force  as  he  had  crushed  Gates. 
First,  h«  would  deal  with  the  smallar  of  the 
two  divisions,  Morgan's,  So  he  sent  Tarle- 
ton and  about  IJOO  men  to  do  battle. 

As  Tarleton  came  toward  him.  Morgan  and 
his  men  camped  In  a  thinly  wooded  area 
within  the  great  bend  o*  the  Broad  River, 
sllghUy  south  of  the  North  Carolina  border 
LocaUy.  his  ouopsits  w&s  known  as  "Han- 
nah's Cowpens."  or  "The  Cowpens '"  Here 
local     herden     rotinded     up     thsir     cattle 
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(penned  their  cowi)    before  KOdlng  them 
oil  to  market. 

MUltAry  blAtorlans  who've  studied  tiie 
battle  that  followed  have  noted  how  similar 
Morgan's  plan  of  battle  wa«  tr>  that  of  the 
ancient  Carthagenlan.  Hanniba!.  In  his 
groat  victory  over  the  Roman  legion*  at 
Cannae  In  Southern  lUly.  in  310  B  C.  Diulag 
the  battle.  Hannibal  managed  to  lure  the 
much-superior  Romans  Into  a  careless  chaee 
after  the  deliberately  retreating  center  of 
his  own  front  line.  The  Romans  didn't  real- 
ize the  retreat  was  planned,  that  Hannibal 
had  mounted  forces  on  both  sides.  They 
rushed  Into  the  trap  and  the  trap  sprung 
shut,  to  destroy  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman 
armies. 

Like  Hannibal.  Morgan  had  a  mixed  force. 
Some  men  were  well  trained,  others  trained 
hardly  at  all.  Both  Hannibal  and  Morgan 
placed  their  forces  in  a  river  bend,  to  cover 
their  rear  and  to  force  their  least  reliable 
troops  into  the  battle,  rather  than  make 
flight  easy.  But  there  la  no  evidence  Morgan 
had  ever  beard  of  Cannae — or  BAnnlbal.  His 
formal  education  was  minimal. 

Morgan  shaped  his  slightly  more  than  1.000 
men  into  three  lines.  The  first  two  were 
mllltla.  The  last  consisted  of  his  seasoned 
troops.  In  front  of  these  was  a  row  of  sharp- 
shooters. Behind  the  grouping  were  some 
mounted  reserves. 

Before  the  battle  began.  Morgan  himself 
walked  among  hla  least  reliable  troops,  his 
mllltla.  "Just  hold  up  your  heads,  boys,  three 
Ores  and  you  are  free."  he  told  them.  They'd 
run.  Morgan  knew,  but  they  couldn't  run  far. 
At  a  am..  January  17.  1781.  Tarleton  gave 
the  order  to  attack- 
Spurred  on  by  Morgan's  booming  voice,  the 
first  line  of  the  mlllUa  fired  three  times  be- 
fore they  fell  back.  The  British  were  hurt. 
but  they  kept  advancing  with  their  cavalry 
In  the  lead.  Then,  they  ran  Into  the  second 
line  of  mllltla.  These  men  also  fired  two  or 
three  rounds — and  ran. 

Just  as  the  British  came  on— exclt«d, 
exultant  and  careless — the  American  cavalry 
attacked,  scattering  the  BrlUsh  horsemen. 
Meanwhile,  Morgan  had  raced  the  fleeing 
mllltla  back  to  their  horses  and  had  man- 
aged to  re-form  them.  "Ponn.  form,  my  brave 
fellows."  he  cried  "Old  Morgan  was  never 
beaten." 

The  main  body  of  British  troops  conUnued 
to  press  on.  now  meeting  the  main  body  of 
trained  American  troops.  The  Americans  re- 
treated a  bit.  and  the  British  followed,  sus- 
pecting nothing. 

In  fact  Tarleton  thought  the  American 
line  was  collapsing.  The  British  charged,  the 
Americans  gave  way.  But  the  reformed  mllltla 
were  now  ready  to  attack  the  British  from 
the  left  flank  and  left  rear.  And  Morgans 
reserves  were  about  to  attack  at  the  right 
flazik  and  right  rear.  The  trap  ready,  the  re- 
treating Continental  center  came  to  a  dead 
halt  ai>d  turned  withering  fire  Into  the 
charging  British  Une.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mllltla  and  the  reserves  attacked. 

Like  Hannibal,  nearly  3,000  years  earlier. 
Daniel  Morgan,  an  American  backwoodsman, 
had  trapped  his  enemy  in  a  classic  double 
envelopment.  Aft*r  atwut  an  hour,  Tarleton 
fled,  with  less  than  300  British  troops.  Some 
llO  of  tils  force  were  killed  and  BOO  taken 
prisoner.  The  British  also  lost  two  cannon, 
800  muskeU,  100  horses  and  a  3S-wagon  sup- 
ply train.  Patriot  losaea  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Cowpens:  12  killed.  61  wounded. 

It  was  a  serious  defeat  for  the  British. 
Their  loss — CornwalliB'  finest  'U^t"  troops — 
was  about  equal  to  the  size  of  the  American 
force  Involved. 

Nffws  of  this  latest  defeat  reached  Com- 
watlls  at  his  headquarters  in  Wtnnsboro,  In 
north  central  South  Carolina,  on  Jan.  18, 
the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  19. 
Oomwallls.  now  reinforced  and  commanding 
34)00  men.  set  out  after  Morgan.  If  this  de- 
feat was  not  avenged.  Oomwallls  realised,  the 
British  wnild  no  longar  b«  a  credible  force 
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In  the  South  and  whatever  chance  they  had 
to  win  the  loyalties  of  the  people  would  be 
lost. 

Morgan  guessed  ComwalUs  would  come 
after  him.  Within  an  hour  alLcr  the  Cowpens 
battle  was  over  he  and  his  men  were  off  to 
Join  Greene.  When  Oreene  found  out  that 
Cornwallla  was  on  the  move,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  quartermaster  general  to  collect 
all  available  boats  along  the  lower  Dan  RJver 
(In  southern  Virginia).  He'd  lead  his  foes 
as  far  miand  as  possible. 

And  thus  the  race  began.  It  was  a  race 
Corowallls  was  determined  to  win.  On  Jan. 
26,  he  stripped  his  army  down  to  the  barest 
essentials,  burning  his  entire  wagon  train 
and  most  of  the  army's  provisions. 

For  two  weeks,  the  British  pursued  and  the 
Americana  retreated.  Though  Greene's  army, 
caxrying  prisoners  and  booty,  couldn't  march 
u  fast  as  CornwalliB',  wheeled  carriages 
made  In  advance  by  Greene's  engineer,  Polish 
patriot  Thaddeus  Koactuszko.  and  boau  wait- 
ing at  every  river  kept  the  Americans  ahead. 
As  the  BriUah  chased,  Oreene  decided  to 
continue  his  retreat— enticingly.  He  knew 
what  effect  the  march  was  having  on  the 
British  army. 

With  ComwaUU"  forward  elements  In  sight, 
the  last  of  Greene's  men  crossed  the  Dan 
River,  leaving  the  British  with  ns  boaU  to 
follow  them.  ComwalUs  stood  on  the  south- 
em  hank  and  swore.  He'd  risked  a  great  deal 
to  capture  Greene's  army.  Now  he  was  2&ti 
miles  from  his  nearest  major  base,  com- 
manding on  exhausted  army  without  sup- 
plies, in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population. 
He  fell  back,  announcing  that  he'd  con- 
quered North  Carolina.  But  the  truth  was— 
and  ComwalUs  knew  It — he'd  been  beaten 
there,  and  without  a  shot  being  fired.  Bed 
started  off  with  a  well-equipped  army  of 
3.000.  Now,  after  Illness  and  deserUon,  he  bad 
2.200  worn  and  hungry  tro<^s  who  were  far- 
ther from  conquering  the  South  than  ever. 
While  Corowallia  was  losing  strength, 
Greene's  army  was  gaining  it.  The  victories 
at  King's  Mounuln  and  Cowpens  had  at- 
tracted more  enlistments.  Now  Greene  com- 
manded 4.300  men — Including  1,600  regular 
Infantry  and  160  regular  cavalry. 

All  during  the  retreat,  Greene  had  studied 
the  terrain  for  possible  battle  sites.  In  late 
Fabmary.  he  and  his  army  recrosaed  the  Dan 
and  headed  toward  the  moet  likely  spot. 
Guilford  Court  House,  which  sat  on  the  main 
North-South  road  mnnlng  through  central 
North  Carolina. 

Greene  and  hla  army  w«re  In  poaJtlon  by 
March  15,  17B1.  Cornwallls.  camped  12  miles 
south,  knew  his  army  must  take  up  the 
challenge.  By  1:30  p-m..  after  having 
marched  to  baUle  all  morning  without 
breakfast,  the  British  army  engaged  Greene 
at  OuUford  Court  House. 

After  suffering  two  or  three  volleys,  they 
drove  the  American  mllltla  from  the  field. 
But  the  American  flanks  held.  On  the  left, 
the  British  were  stopped.  On  the  right,  th«y 
were  thrown  into  disarray. 

Now  C<wnwallla  was  worried.  It  looked  sus- 
piciously like  Cowpens  all  over  again  So  he 
turned  his  cannon  directly  in'.o  the  fight, 
killing  British  and  Americans  sllke — but 
halting  the  patriot  advance. 

Greene  decided  his  army  had  done  as  well 
as  could  be  espected.  and  as  well  as  necea- 
eary.  He  ordered  a  general  withdrawal  The 
Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was  over. 
The  BrlUsh  held  the  field,  a  technical  vlcwry 
About  150  British  were  killed,  and  more 
than  380  wounded.  Greene  reported  78  dead, 
183  wounded.  Afterwards,  he  eAid  he  was 
"ready  to  sell  ComwalUs  another  field  for  the 
same  price." 

Back  In  England.  Charles  Pox.  a  member  of 
the  oppoaltlon  party  !n  Parliament,  took  a 
dim  view  of  ComwalUs'  "victory"  at  Gull- 
ford  Court  House  "Another  such  victory 
would  destroy  the  British  army,"  he  said. 

After  the  battle.  CornwaUla  drove  hla  army 
toward  Wilmington.  N.C.,  where  the  British 
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could  resupply  him  by  sea.  Though  the  Brit- 
ish plan  to  conquer  the  South  eeemea 
doomed  now,  ComwalUs  had  something  else 
in  mind.  That  "something  else"  was  a  major 
victory  In  VlrglnU. 

On  April  24,  ITOl,  after  resting  a  bit, 
Oomwallls  and  his  1,435  remaining  soldiers 
left  Wilmington  and  headed  toward  Virginia, 
against  Clinton's  orders  and  without  his 
knowledge.  _    .     k. 

ComwalUs  had  two  objectives,  rati,  he 
hoped  to  lure  Oreene  after  him.  After  pick- 
ing up  relntorcemenls  In  Virginia.  Com- 
walUs thought  he  could  make  short  work  of 
Oreene  and  his  army.  Second,  he  wanted  to 
gain  control  of  Vlrguila.  That  accomplished, 
the  South  would  fall— or  so  Oomwallls  be- 
lieved. ^  „  ... 
But  Greene's  mission  ■was  to  save  the  South 
and  he  wasn't  about  to  be  distracted.  Be- 
sides, he  was  beginning  to  hear  rumors  of  a 
largo  Prench  naval  force  being  gathered  tor 
a  Virginia  eipedlOon  He  kept  Washington 
informed  about  ComwiUls'  movements  and 
looked  to  other  work  In  the  South.  The  Brit- 
ish soil  had  a  tenuous  hold  on  South  Caro- 
una.  maintained  by  about  8.000  garrison 
troops,  two-thirds  of  them  Amerlcan-bom 
Loyalists,  scattered  around  In  forts  at 
Charleston,  Augusta.  Oeorgetown.  Camden. 
Nlnety-Slx  and  others. 

And  there  was  stlU  a  mobile  force  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  In  South  Carolina— about  1.500 
men,  commanded  by  Lord  Bawdon. 

While  ComwaUls  rested  In  Wilmington, 
O-eene.  Marlon.  Sumter  and  Pickens  moved 
back  into  South  CaroUna  with  2.S00  men. 

Deciding  to  strike  at  the  BrlUsh  ou^iosts, 
Oreene  marched  his  men  to  Hobklrka  HIU, 
near  Camden.  At  this  moment,  the  J6-year- 
old  Lord  Rawdon  decided  thU  was  his  chance 
for  lame.  On  April  25,  he  attacked  with  900 
men  while  the  Americans  were  eating.  Alter 
a  confused  batUe  Oreene  "sold"  another 
field,  _     ^    ,,_ 

The  patriots  counted  18  men  dead,  lie 
wounded  and  136  missing  Lord  Bawdon  lost 
38  dead.  220  wounded  and  missing. 

Again,  the  BrltUh  had  won  a  technical 
victory  But  American  strength  was  unaf- 
fected "We  flght,  get  beat,  rise,  tight  again," 
Oreene  wrote  after  the  battle.  And  each  Ome 
the  Americans  returned  to  batUe.  It  was 
against  an  opponent  weaker  than  before, 

Rawdon  was  much  weaker  than  before, 
Oreene  was  now  threatening  his  Unes  of 
oommunlcaUon,  whUe  patriot  guerrilla  bands 
were  attacking  the  forts.  Pood  was  m  shOTt 
supply  for  the  British  and  the  countryside 
was  rallying  to  the  patriots. 

After  Bobklrks  HIU,  Rawdon  retreated.  He 
also  sent  orders  to  the  posts  at  Nlnety-Slx 
and  Port  Granby  to  faU  back.  He  aimed  to 
hold  less  of  South  Carolina,  but  to  hold  It 
more  firmly. 

Actually.  Greene's  defense  of  the  South 
was  succeeding  brUUantly.  Baoh  day  brought 
a  new  patriotic  success  and  nalim  another 
nail  in  the  coOn  of  British  ambitions  In  the 
South.  _^ 

On  May  11.  the  British  garrison  at  Orange- 
burg fen  to  Sumter. 

On   May   12,   Marlon  and  Lee   took  Port 
Motte, 
On  May  15,  Lee  captured  Port  Gmnby. 
On  May  28.  Marlon  occupied  the  BrlUsh 
fort  at  Oeorgetown. 

On  June  6.  Lee  and  Pickens  took  the  Brit- 
ish outpost  at  Augusts, 

Rawdon  spent  the  month  of  May  retieat- 
Ing.  all  the  way  to  Moncks  Comer.  30  miles 
from  Charleston.  Outside  of  thU  Ony  area, 
the  only  remaining  Brtllah  outpost  In  the 
state  was  at  Nlnoty-Slx  The  Tories  here  hsd 
decided  to  hold  on,  despite  Rawdon's  orders, 
Oreene  came  to  Nlnety-Sli  and  besieged  It 
for  a  month.  Rawdon  marched  to  Its  relief— 
and  Oreene  withdrew.  Bawdon  considered 
pursuing  Oreene.  even  though  his  troops  had 
Just  completed  a  lengthy  forced  mai^,  but 
thought  better  of  it. 
He  closed  up  the  fort  at  Hlnsty-Six  •nd 


beaded  back  toward  Charleston,  with 
Greene's  army  yapping  at  his  heeU.  Both 
armies  then  rested  tor  six  weeks,  wsltmg  out 
the  hottest  days  of  the  summer.  During  that 
period.  Bawdon  left  for  England,  his  health 
broken.  He  left  what  remained  of  the  Brit- 
ish Southern  forces  In  charge  of  Lt,  Ool. 
Alexander  Stewart, 

By  the  end  of  August,  Oreene'e  cosnmano 
had  sweUed  to  some  3,450  regulars.  Including 
the  guornua  bands,  who  had  now  Joined  the 
main  body. 

On  the  night  ot  Sept,  7,  arcane  stealthily 
moved  hla  troops  to  within  seven  miles  of 
the  British  camp  In  a  clearing  near  Eutaw 
House,  on  the  south  bank  ot  Eutaw  Creek, 
not  quite  50  miles  from  Charleston, 

The  next  morning,  Greene  attacked.  Mov- 
ing Into  a  heavily  wooded  area,  the  British 
and  Americans  charged  and  countcrohsrgssl, 
Plnally.  the  greater  number  of  American 
troops  made  their  weight  felt.  Soon,  8tew«rt's 
entire  British  line  was  retreating  In  disorder, 
after  300  Brltiahers  and  two  cannon  had  bsen 
captured. 

The  Americans.  Bndmj  themselves  In  the 
midst  of  the  British  camp,  soon  turned  to 
looting  and  drinking.  Seeing  what  had  hap- 
pened. Stewart  re-formed  and  started  to  offer 
serlotis  resistance. 

Greene  saw  that  his  men  were  no  longer  In 
any  mood  for  lighting.  Be  then  marched 
them  away  from  the  scene  of  b»tue. 

Again,  the  British  held  the  batUefleld.  The 
Americans  had  lost  139  klUsd,  376  wounded 
and  eight  missing.  The  British  oiUy  had  85 
kUled  and  350  wounded,  but  430  were  miss- 
ing. 

It  was  the  last  batUe  In  the  nunpaign  for 
the  South,  And  It  was  another  unhappy 
"victory"  for  the  British,  who  had  learned 
how  hopeless  It  was  to  chase  Greene  or 
Marlon  or  Pickens  or  Sumter,  There  was 
nothing  they  could  do.  Stewart  could  only 
withdraw  again,  this  time  to  Charleston  to 
await  shipe  to  evacuate  his  forces. 

In  ten  months.  Greenes  troops  had  met 
the  British  in  four  major  battles  and  had 
been  driven  from  the  field  each  tune.  Even 
at  Cowpens,  Morgan  had  had  to  withdraw. 
But  each  time,  the  British,  too.  could  only 
withdraw.  This  campaign,  according  to  mUl- 
tary  analysts,  la  the  only  time  In  recorded 
history  that  a  general  has  won  the  day  with- 
out having  gained  a  single  tactical  victory. 
The  dlsantegratlon  of  the  '"aU-wlnnlng" 
British  army  In  the  South  forced  Comwallla 
on  with  his  own  plan  to  take  Virginia.  There. 
In  need  of  reinforcements  when  threatened 
with  entrapment  by  Lafayette  and  Anthony 
Wayne  near  Richmond,  he  moved  down  the 
peninsula  to  Torktown,  hoping  for  reinforce- 
ment by  sea  from  Cimton's  army  In  New 
Tork  But  the  Prench  navy,  under  De  Orasse, 
closed  oB  the  sea  Unes  there,  while  Wash- 
ington came  down  from  the  North  by  forced 
marches  to  JoUi  Lafayette,  Together  they 
sealed  off  the  peninsula.  "Trapped  and  be- 
slegsd,   ComwaUls  surrendered  on   Oct    19. 

ITOI-  ..^      ,.  .. 

Por  the  British.  It  was  aU  over.  They  had 
proved  they  could  keep  New  York  and  they 
could  keep  caiarleston.  But  they  couldn't 
keep  the  hinterland  and  had  no  more  plans 
to  try  when  their  Southern  venture  failed. 

With  no  more  stomach  for  the  war.  they 
consented  to  American  Independence  and 
peace  parleys  got  under  way. 
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strings  attached.  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  plan  whereby  Fed- 
eral revenue  would  be  returned  to  the 
States,  giving  the  States  more  resources 
and  more  authority. 

In  •Revenue-Sharing"  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer  editoriallres  that  Congress 
has  been  idle  too  long  on  the  Presidents 
proposal.  I,  too,  beUeve  It  is  time  to  act 
on  this  plan  to  aid  our  States,  and  I 
include  this  editorial  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

RXVENt,'K-5HAaXM0 


More  than  a  year  ago  President  WUon 
ptopoaed  a  revenue-sharing  plan  to  Ooocress 
which  called  for  the  federal  govoramsnt  to 
return  federal  monies  to  states  and  cities  on 
a  gTBduated  basu. 

Aa  modest  as  the  President's  proposal 
was — en  annual  scale  ranging  from  $500  mll- 
Uon  In  fiscal  1B71  to  »6  bUllon  Uj  1»7»— it 
has  received  scant  attention  from  Confess. 
The  reluctJknce  of  our  national  lawmakers 
to  give  serious  conelderstlon  to  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue-sharing  plan  Is  Inexcusable. 
Pedsral  revenues  are  accumulating  at  an 
ever  mcreaslng  rate  while  many  state 
and  local  governments  ars  heading  for 
bankruptcy. 

Some  form  of  federal  fund  aUocatlon  is 
despemtely  needed.  Congress  can  easily  ap- 
propriate funds  on  the  basis  of  each  state  s 
share  of  national  population  adjusted  for  the 
stAte'B  revenue  effort 

This  Is  the  proper  approach  to  the  Nixon 
administration's  goal  of  a  "new  federalism " 
which  promises  more  authority  and  resources 
on  the  state  and  local  leveL 

And  a  welcome  approach  it  would  be  lor 
every  taxpayer  who  suffers  periodically  a 
large  bite  from  his  payroU  chock  without 
ever  reaJly  knowing  where  the  money  Is 
going. 

President  Nixon's  revenue  iliartng  plan  hss 
been  plgeoijioled  for  far  too  long.  In  this 
congreaslonsl  elecUon  year,  every  clti«n  has 
both  the  right  and  duty  to  demand  quick 
action  on  the  President's  proposals. 


BEHAVIOR  DRUGS:  NEWEST 
MADNESS 


RinnEaTOE-sHARiNa 
HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WTBCONTOW 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  It,  t970 
Mr,     STEIQER    of    Wisconsin,     Mr, 
Speaker,  recoRnizing  that  the  States  need 
additional  revenue,  and  with  no  Pedeiml 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  cAUVoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.   SCHMITZ.   Mr,    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBD,  I  Include  the  following: 

BKBsvioa  DatJoa:  Nbwxst  Mabnbsb 
{By  Paul  Cole  Beach) 
E.  E.  Cummin^:   "Kick  the  dictators  In 
the  petoot.  boys,   and  live.  Uve.  Uve  your 

When  the  sex  education  furor  peaked  last 
year,  educators  remarked  among  themselves 
that'  that  controversy  would  not  compere  to 
what  would  be  stured  by  plans  for  "biochem- 
ical experlmenlitlon"  on  elementary  school 
chUdren,  "New  drama  wlU  play  on  the  edu- 
cational stage  as  drugs  are  introduced  ex- 
perlmentaUy  to  Improve  In  the  learner  such 
qualiues  as  concentration  and  memory."  pre- 
dicted education  theorist  Harold  Shane  In 
the  Nauonal  BducaUon  AssoclaUon  Journal, 
"The  appUcatlon  of  chemical  research  find- 
ings, heretofore  centered  In  Lnfra-human 
subjects,  could  be  s  oonsplcuous  souioe  of 
controversy  when  chUdren  booome  objects  of 
experimentation"   In   the   schools.' 

Shane's  forecast  had  Uttle  public  impact 
at  the  tune,  even  though  It  came  with  an 
NEA  imprimatur.  Nor  iras  much  noUce  taken 


FDooiotM  at  and  of  aitlota. 
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wben  Bmwftirs  I>ep*rtmeat  of  KducAClon, 
wboae  acbool  systttm  Ls  a  beilwather  oi  com- 
ing tnnovatloos,  announced  In  Its  recant 
m*at«r  plan  Ui»t  "a  whole  new  are*  of  col- 
ImtxVBUon  in  ba«lc  researcti  amooff  educa- 
con,  psycbologuu.  and  neuroblocbamlsU  to 
IdentLly  the  chemic*!  IniSueaces  on  learning 
will  emerge  charply." 

Hawaii's  achool  administrators  made  ttielr 
meaning  clearer  wben  Lii«y  remarked  that  "It 
ts  now  known  tiiat  certain  proceases  of  mem- 
ory ...  are  not  flxad,  and  that  intellectual 
capacity  can  be  reduced  or  strengthened  by 
chemical  agents"  given  to  students.  Ob- 
iervlng  that  drugs  can  mold  a  child's  Lm- 
cn«dtac«  and  long-Urm  memory,  his  attcn- 
tiTancaa  and  peniftence,  Hawaiian  ofBclals 
notad  that  "in  thm  not  too  distant  future. 
fcchooU  wUl  employ  a  new  aaaortm«nl  oJ 
I»amlng  drugs"  on  elementary  students.* 

Such  programs  are  no  longer  speculative- 
School  systems  ualag  "bebaiior  modifica- 
tion" drugs  on  elementary  pupils  have  sur- 
faced in  dlstrlcu  across  tae  nation — in  Ana- 
helm.  California:  Omaha.  Nebraaka;  and 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  schools.  Moat 
so  far  uae  amphetsmlnea.  tike  Ritalin  or  D«s- 
edrlne.  on  so-called  byperklnBUc  (ovcractlvei 
children.  Among  addlcta.  such  drugs  are 
known  as  "speed."  According  to  preaa  •ouroae, 
school  officials  admit  having  put  "tens  of 
thouaanda"  of  youngsters  on  theac  or  simi- 
lar drugs.*  or  as  mucb  as  10  to  Wr  of  ele- 
mentary students  m  p*rucular  districts. 

Educators  claim  that  several  million  chil- 
dren require  such  treatment  because  they 
suffer  from  hyperklneAis.  which  Is  a  medi- 
cal term  for  children  "hard  to  handle,"  Mo«t 
such  children  have  above  aTerage  Intellt- 
gence.  say  educators,  and  exceptional  verbal 
skills  Meet,  about  70%.  are  boys.  Although 
theee  children  here  no  physical  dlsabUlty. 
educators  claim  they  have  *neamlng  prob- 
lems." which  stem  from  an  Inability  to  sit 
stUl  and  concentrate  over  lengths  of  time. 
•Almoet  invariably  there  Is  a  paaalon  for 
handling  thlnga,  often  clumsily  so  that  they 
are  broken."  counselors  remark.  "Many  such 
children  talk  a  blue  streak."  they  add.  "and 
are  apt  to  have  tantrums  "  ' 

While  most  educators  concede  that  such 
problems  resolve  themselves  as  the  child  ma- 
tures, other*  argue  that  educational  handi- 
caps acquired  in  the  meantime  can  lead  to 
dire  consequences,  Dr  Byran  Ober»t.  who 
was  Instrumental  In  introdudng  the  "be- 
havior modlflcaUon"  program  In  Omaha, 
predicts  that  If  drugs  are  not  employed  to 
forestall  s\ich  handicaps  the  child  will  al- 
moet inevitably  turn  to  "self-deetructlon, 
vandalism  and  anarchy."  ' 

Educators  are  confident,  however,  that  doe- 
ing  children  with  amphetamines  will  pre- 
vent such  •'problems."  Blnoe  the  drug  acta 
sj  a  depressant  on  children,  school  oOlclala 
claim  It  helps  their  concentraUon,  attenUon 
span,  and  comprehension  (Some  school  per- 
sonnel grumble  prtvately  that  educational 
poUcy-makera  must  never  have  been  boys, 
aikd  that  the  only  eflect  of  drugging  children 
will  be  to  raise  'a  generation  of  Junkies  and 
9pe<ed  freaks."!  Such  a  regimen  is  neverthe- 
less aald  to  be  particularly  important  for 
poor  and  minority  groups,  and  programs  con- 
centrate he*vUy  on  these  groupe  even  to  the 
point  of  preasurlng  parent*  to  cooperate — 
like  It  or  not.  One  black  family  in  Omaha. 
for  example.  Initially  resisted  placing  Its 
child  on  dmga,  but  relented  wben  hla 
grades  plummeted  In  the  face  of  school  pr«»- 
suf*.  'The  teaeber  badgered  xie  on  the  phcme 
for  a  month  and  a  half.  She  called  every 
night."  Some  parenU  charged  that  their 
children  were  being  made  "guinea  pigs," 
otbere  that  Omaha  is  trying  to  drug  black 
children  Into  <iulet  eubmlaslon. 

If  coercion  of  parents  were  not  ttaetf 
dwplcable.  It  would  surely  be  made  so  by 
the  failure  of  schools  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion and  circulation  of  drugs.  Ptll-swapptng 
on  elementary  school  playgrounds,  for  exam- 
ple.  Is  common  tn  Oiw>«  and  «oawtfatng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Which  educators  more  or  less  consciously 
Ignore,  though  tbey  concede  that  thousands 
uf  children  walk  about  with  dangerous  drugs 
m  their  pockets  and  lunch-palU  and  that 
"one  kid  would  often  say  to  another.  Here, 
you  try  my  yellow  plU  and  III  try  your  pink 
one.'*' 

Moreover,  school  oSclala  skirt  the  Issue  of 
possible  drug  side-effects.  "How  (the  am- 
phetamine) aitalln  works  Is  still  the  sixty- 
tour  dollar  question,"  admlU  Dr.  Obent.  "On 
any  of  these,  even  Dexedrine.  nobody  pre- 
cdstiy  knows  the  mechanisms  of  how  they 
function."  School  superintendent  Oberat  and 
others,  however,  maintain  that  drugs  make 
the  children  "happier,"  though  they  note 
when  pressed  that  the  drugs  may  cause  some 
loas  of  appetite  and  "some  trouble  dropping 
off  to  sleep."*  Actually,  this  groesly  mlnt- 
mlEW  the  physical  and  mental  effects  of  pep 
puis.  The  U-S.  F^Dod  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion haa  warned  doctors  to  use  "extreme 
caution"  In  prescribing  amphetamines  be- 
cause of  their  physical  effects.  The  FDA 
reporu.  indeed,  that  the  drugs  can  cause 
"extreme  psychological  dependence"  or  ad- 
diction, can  result  In  "extreme  fatigue  and 
mental  depression-  when  stopped,  and  can 
produce  mental  disorders  or  "psychosis  often 
clinically  Indistinguishable  from  schizo- 
phrenia." ' 

While  the  almost  criminal  negligence  and 
stupidity  which  mark  theee  programs  might 
well  spark  parenUl  outrage,  there  Is  compel- 
ling evidence  that  school  treatment  of  "hy- 
perkinetic" children  is  merely  a  pretext  for 
the  educational  system  to  engage  In  more 
serious  "behavior  modification"  and  mlnd- 
changlng  experiments.  That  question  was 
publicly  raised  In  the  educational  literature 
last  year  by  University  of  California  psychol- 
ogist Dr.  Darid  Krech  After  detailing  scien- 
tific research  discoveries  into  the  workings 
of  the  brain  and  the  central  nervous  systemi. 
Krech  concluded  that  'It  may  soon  be  within 
man's  power  to  control  mental  develop- 
ment— to  enhance  it  or  inhibit  it  with  chem- 
ical agents  and  special  environments" — and 
that  the  schools  are  contemplating  experi- 
ments based  on  these  findings. 

Wondering  whether  educators  "can  be  on- 
trusted  with  such  dangeroiifl  power."  Ereob 
thinks  "our  psychology— especially  when 
combined  with  educational  practice  and 
theory — must  now  be  listed  among  the  power- 
ful and  perhaps  even  the  dangerous  sciences." 
Memory  experiments.  If  nothing  else,  led  him 
to  that  belief-  He  notes,  fco-  example,  that 
science  Is  on  the  verge  of  creating  a  "chemi- 
cal memory  pill"  capable  of  selectively  de- 
termining a  person's  long  and  short-term 
recollections  or  acquired  skills. 

By  keeping  "the  brain  from  manufactur- 
ing the  chemicals  in  the  long-term  memory 
process,  then  we  could  create  an  animal  that 
might  have  normal  short-term  memories  but 
would  be  incapable  of  eetabllshlng  enduring 
memories."  he  observes.  "There  are  chemical 
memory  preventlTcs  [which  have  been  tested 
succesBfully  In  lower  animals)  that  seem  not 
to  Interfere  with  the  individual's  Immedi- 
ate capacity  to  obey  immediate  orders,  but 
that  do  prevent  him  Itom  building  up  a  per- 
manent body  of  experiences,  expectations, 
and  skills  .  .  .  what  evils  such  weapons  might 
vrreak  in  the  hands  of  some  authorities."  • 
While  a  variety  of  related  projects  have  been 
carried  out  successfully  on  lower  animals.' 
tbey  have  not  yet  been  tested  on  humans — 
though  It  seems  clear  enough  that  schools 
are  establishing  a  precedent. 

While  It  win  probably  be  a  few  years  before 
such  an  OrwellUan  system  la  realised,  these 
first  educational  probes  sharply  raise  the 
whole  issue  of  the  increasingly  totalitarian 
character  of  American  education.  The  school 
system  la  no  longer  committed  to  teaching 
the  Uberml  and  tehcnlcal  arts,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Christian  proposition  that  education 
should  bring  men  Into  touch  with  the  Lord 
Of  craatkm,  but  to  a  majslve  prograxD  of 
eootal  «nd  political  indootrtnsUon. 
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The  President  himself.  Indeed,  has  mmrked 
the  shift.  "In  the  past,  the  public  has  equated 
going  to  school  with  education,"  he  recently 
remarked.  "The  role  of  the  school  was  to 
transmit  Information  and  Instill  traditional 
values  The  society  of  today  Is  one  changing 
so  rapidly  that  skills  and  Information  be- 
come outmoded  and  traditional  values  are 
under  challenge."  Consequently,  he  said,  the 
schools  should  no  longer  concern  themselves 
with  such  functions,  but  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  giving  the  children  "a  framevork 
within  which  to  sort  out  the  diverse  valuee 
to  which  they  are  expoeed."  The  schools  ought 
now  to  "emphasize  ad^tatlon  to  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  soolety"  aind  to  the 
demands  of  the  state.'' 

Mr.  Nixon  was  not  merely  speculating  idly. 
The  U^.  Office  of  EducaUon  in  the  last  year 
has  funded  eduoatlonal  projects,  designed  to 
become  operative  nationwide,  which  point 
the  course  of  things.  For  example.  USOE 
started  a  program  two  years  ago  In  Norwalk 
(Connecticut)  establishing  "a  youth  re- 
source center  ...  to  effect  behavioral 
changes  In  youth  through  a  combination  of 
guidance,  counseling,  sensitivity  training, 
technological  devices,"  and  so  on.  Run  by  an 
"innovation  director"  and  a  "master  teacher," 
the  program  Is  also  designed  to  Identify 
"forces  which  block  the  adoption  of  new 
Ideas  and  ways  to  overcome  theee  forces."" 
USOE  has  also  funded  "change  agents" 
whose  purpose  Is  to  develop  and  disseminate 
such  "behavior  modification"  programs  na- 
tionally. 

What  lengths  such  experiments  can  reach 
is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  not  long  ago 
the  President  himself  seriously  entertained 
a  DHEW  memorandum  advocating  that  ele- 
mentary students  be  tested  psychologically 
"to  determine  their  future  potential  for 
'criminal'  behavior,"  and  that  the  schools 
start  "massive  psychiatric  treatment  for 
thoee  children  found  to  be  criminally  in- 
clined." According  to  DHEW.  those  who  did 
not  respond  to  "treatment''  and  were  "^ater 
found  to  be  persisting  in  incorrigible  behav- 
ior would  be  remanded  to  camps." "  Al- 
though President  irixon  was  forced  to  dlaown 
the  Idea  wben  it  was  lesked  to  the  press.  It 
suggests  not  only  the  lengths  educators  wtU 
go  to  Increase  their  power  In  the  face  of  fall- 
ing Intellectual  authority,  but  the  uses  to 
which  an  Increasingly  autocratic  state  would 
like  to  turn  public  education. 

Such  proposals  show  the  error  of  thinking 
that  a  totalitarian  and  democratic  state 
radically  differ  in  their  desire  to  mold  and 
shape  their  citizens  to  thetr  own  will.  More- 
over, they  point  up  the  need  to  impress  upon 
educators  a  central  fact  of  human  existence: 
human  souls  positively  cannot  be  dryclaanadl 
That  means  Catholics  should  let  It  be  known 
forcefully  that  an  effort  to  create  a  subhu- 
man American  superstate,  where  a  person 
does  aa  he's  told  or  turns  Into  fertUlxer, 
won't  be  tolerated.  "This  guy  says  Uck  the 
dictators  in  the  patoot.  .  .  ." 

VOO'J  MUiXH 

1  Harold  Shane.  "Forecast  for  the  Sevan- 
ties."  Today's  Education  (January  1066).  30. 

■Dept.  of  Education.  Public  Education  in 
Master  Plan  for  Hawaii,  (Honolulu:  1909). 
p.  39. 
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T  Stuart  Averbach.  "TDA  Moves  to  Curb  Uae 
of  'Pep  puis.* "  Washington  Post.  August  8, 
1970,  A-1.  A-7. 
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THE  DAV8  TOP  BRASS 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NBW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the    great    organizations 


serving    the 

AmerUan'veteran  Is  the  DAV— Disabled 
American  Veterans  Organisation.  In 
New  Vork  alone  the  organiaaUon  bae. 
over  18,000  members  in  more  than  100 
chapters.  .    a„i 

Outstanding  among  Its  leaders  is  BOi 
Kamlnsky  of  my  county  of  Queens  who 
has  come  up  through  the  ranks  to  reach 
the  exalted  post  of  SUt*  commander. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Long  Island  DaUy 
Press  relates  a  most  interesting  back- 
ground of  this  remarkable  man  and  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 
Tki  OAVs  Tor  Beam;  Long  ItLum  Vitdaii 

TAKXa   THE    REOVS 

(By  JohnFTftoE) 

When  memben  of  the  New  Tork  8t»tt 
tx-pErtment  of  tht  DlMblnl  AmetlcEn  vn- 
tr»n.  looked  for  lomeone  to  be  Uielr  com- 
mander for  this  ye«r  End  1971.  they  dldn  t 
have  far  to  go.  „  .  „       ,     »,„ 

Their  unanlmoUE  choice  wee  Sol  KEmlnEky 
ol  HowETd  Beach,  e  45-yeEf  old  double  leg 
amputee  teteran  of  World  War  n  who  haa  an 
outatEhdlng  record  of  helping  Benrlcemen. 
espoclally  the  dUEbled. 

ActuElly.  Kamlnaky  li  no  newcomer  on  the 
department  level;  he  had  served  ee  Edjutant 
and  WEE  a  vice  commEnder  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  He  Jomed  the  DAV  In  1»4«  and  haa 
held  virtually  every  office  In  Its  national 
Amputation  Chapter  In  Whlteatone. 

He  la  also  paat  president  and  currently  the 
secretary  o!  the  National  Amputation  Poun- 
dstlon  in  Whltestone.  an  organliatlon  found- 
ed lor  the  sole  purpoae  of  providing  funds  for 
the  rehabUltatlon  and  welfare  of  the  amputee 
disabled  veteran. 

In  recognition  of  hU  work,  the  chapter 
voted  him  an  •amputee-of-the-year"  award 
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road  block  on  AprU  17.  IMS  In  Hanover.  0«r- 
many.  whan  an  S8-mllllm*Mr  abell  bunt  near 
the  men. 

■The  irony  of  it  wee  that  thla  happened 
]u»t  14  days  before  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Germany."  be  aald. 

He  was  hoapltallzed  for  monthE  but  final- 
ly WES  outfitted  with  Ertlfldal  Umbs.  TodEj 
he  doesn't  use  crutches  or  E  cane.  He  drives 
E  car  without  sny  speclEl  devices  to  carry  out 
his  Job  as  a  purchasing  agent  of  natural 
gums  from  all  over  the  world,  and  bla  many 
other  appointments. 

"Amputees  shouldn't  feel  everything  is  lost 
and  be  depressed  but  take  a  poaltlve  view  and 
look  toward  a  happy  future."  he  said. 

Born  In  the  Bronx.  Kamlnsky  was  raised  In 
WLlliamsburg  and  was  graduated  from  Baat- 
ern  District  High  School.  Be  and  hU  wUe. 
Edith,  and  their  children,  Rita.  Mailne  and 
David,  reside  now  at  157-12  SSth  St..  m  the 
Kockwood  Park  section  of  Howard  Beach. 

He  U  a  member  of  the  Rockwood  Park 
Jewiah  Center  and  Rockwood  Park  Civic  Aa- 
soclatlon,  but  finds  he  can't  be  too  active  In 
them  beoauie  of  his  Job  and  DAV  dutlea. 

"The  DAV  haa  contributed  about  aeO.- 
000  to  handicapped  boy  scout  unite  all  over 
the  country  eo,  naturally,  I'm  a  strong  booat- 
er  of  that  organisation."  declared  Kamlnaky. 
HU  son  Is  a  member  of  Troop  138  in  Howard 
Beach  and  he  drops  into  their  meetings. 

HU  other  projects  include  working  closely 
with  other  veteran  organuatlons  for  a 
medical  school  and  Veterans  Hoepltal  tor 
Queens  and  against  leglslauon  harmful  to 
veterans,  such  as  the  bUl  10  water  down 
resl  esute  eiemptlon  for  disabled  veterans 
which  WES  defeated  a  year  ago. 

The  DAV  has  over  18,000  meml>era  in  more 
than  100  chapters  In  thU  sUte.  Disabled 
veterans  with  problems  can  go  to  the  DAV's 
state  olfioe  st  a«0  CUnton  Ave ,  Hempstead. 
Mondays  through  Pndays,  or  to  the  White- 
stone  office  St  ia-45  isoth  St,  Mondaya 
through  Saturdays.  The  hours  are  »  to  6. 
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the  City  of  Auguata  and  In  the  area  imme- 
dlat^y  adjacent  thereto  and  ae  such  con- 
tributei  materially  to  the  economic  well-be< 
lug  and  stability  of  Augusta  and  lie  sur- 
rounding territory,  and 

Whereafi.  the  Boeing  Company  haa  been  the 
successful  bidder  In  cozmeetloo  with  the  Su- 
personic Transport  Program  and  such  Pro- 
gram \£  bring  funded  under  a  proposed  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
a  bill  designated  as  HJL.  I775fi  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  and 

Whereaa,  the  suooeas  ot  such  funding  will 
have  a  material  bearixig  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  by  the  Boeing  Company  and 
the  Ooverning  Body  of  said  City  dosa  desire 
to  Indicate  ita  interest  In  the  success  of  Boe- 
ing Company  and  further  to  Indicate  Ita  sup- 
port of  the  aforeeald  Buperaontc  Transport 
Program,  and 

Now  therefore,  be  It  r«somd  by  the  govern- 
Ing  body  of  the  dty  of  Augusta,  ITsnis.  that 
the  proper  and  appropriate  authorltlea  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  ibould  be  re- 
quested to  give  full  credence  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  above  mentioned  pro- 
poeed  legislation. 

Be  It  fiu^her  resolved,  that  copies  of  the 
within  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gressman representing  the  Congrresional  Dl»- 
trtct  of  which  the  City  la  a  part  and  the  two 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Kannas  for  the 
purpose  of  Indicating  the  interest  of  the 
City  of  Augusta  and  to  request  that  all  pos- 
sible assistance  of  the  Representative  and 
Senatora  be  expended  to  urge  the  aoeeptanoe 
of  the  aforesaid  funding  pros^mm. 

This  Besolution  paeeed  and  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  City  of 
Augusta.  Kansas  on  the  Sth  day  of  Septem- 
ber. l»70. 

W.  NrwTOM  Maix. 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

nsD  H.  OsTMamf. 

dtp  Clerk. 


THE  SST    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  aSTfEAE 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BBPBESKNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1970 
Mr.  BKUmr/,.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
and  hear  about  so  much  news  about  the 
supersonic  transport  program— the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  SST.  One 
factor  which  has  escaped  the  attention 


"YOUTH  BASES AliCAPITAl,"  HOSTS 
LEGION  SERIES 


"no""^" he  u  at  the  helm.  Kamlnsky  sQU  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  Na- 
doeant  intend  to  sit  bsck  and  let  hU  buddies  tio„  with  the  desire  of  Congress  and  the 
do  the  Job.  Hell  spearhead  a  program  calling  atjmmi^tration  to  have  a  healthy  econ- 
■' ' — •■'-•"  should    be    carefully 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oascoM 

IN  TBI  HOOSS  OP  BEPBSSENTATIVaS 

Wednentdtr.  September  IS,  1370 

Mr.  UliLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  base- 
ball talents  of  the  Nation's  finest  IS-  to 
19-year-old  players  were  displayed  this 
past  week  In  Klamath  Falls,  Greg.,  dur- 
ing  the   1970   American  Legion   world 


for  doubling  ol  vuiu  by  the  memlierahlp  to 
hoapitaUaed  veteratu,  more  entertainment 
and  other  services  for  them,  and  helping 
servicemen  overseas. 

"Onfortunately.  because  the  Southeast 
Asia  EttuEtion  is  not  to  the  liking  of  msny. 
the  public  U  not  doing  Es  much  for  today's 
servicemen  es  was  done  in  World  War  n,"  the 
commander  said. 

"The  DAV  wUl  not  forget  tbem.  We  eape- 
clolly  don't  want  amputeee  to  tie  loet,  and 
we'U  do  everything  we  can  to  see  thet  they 
get  things  they  need  to  maintain  their 
dignity." 

Be  said  members  of  tiis  service  orgalUxa- 
tion  liave  found  returning  wounded  amputee 
veterans  "very  confuaed  with  the  internal 
slttiauon  in  the  United  States  ' 

"We  must  ueat  tbem  aa  rettimUkg  heroae," 
he  aald. 

Kamlnaky  joined  the  Army  in  IMS,  shortly 
after  hU  Igth  birthday.  He  was  -wtth  tlte  asiat 
Engineers  Combat  BsttEllon.  maintaining  a 


omy    this   factor 

weighed  in  thinking  about  the  SST. 

The  Council  of  Augusta,  a  community 
In  my  district  which  is  near  'Wichita 
where  the  Boeing  Co.  Is  scheduled  to 
build  part  of  the  SST,  has  sent  me  a  very 
Interesting  resolution.  The  city  fathers 
of  this  community  realize  the  benefits  of 
the  SST  on  the  economy  of  Augusta.  The 
resolution  advocates  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  continue  the  SST  prtigrams. 

Because  the  resolution  brings  out  some 
key  points  about  the  value  of  the  SST. 
1  would  like  to  share  the  resolution  with 
my  colleagues. 

RseOLTrnoir 

WhenES,  The  Boeing  Oompeny  la  loeatad 
In  Sedgwick  County,  Kaoaaa,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  oompany  la  one  of  the 
largest  employera  of  pereons  living  within 


The  eight  teams,  chosen  to  represent 
their  regional  areas  in  a  series  of  sum- 
mer playoffs,  played  to  capacity  crowds 
during  the  entire  weeklong  tourney. 
The  west«m  representative  tecun  from 
West  Cotina,  Calif.,  won  the  tourney  and 
Levittown.  Pa.,  was  the  nmner-up  club. 

The  American  Legion  tournament  has 
long  been  known  as  a  major  spawning 
ground  of  future  big-league  players,  and 
at  least  2  dozen  major  league  scouts 
were  in  attendance.  A  former  Legion 
player  and  ex-New  York  Yatdcee  star. 
Bobby  Richardson,  was  the  special  guest 
of  the  tournament. 

Klamath  Falls  has  often  been  called 
the  "Youth  Baseball  Capital"  of  the 
World  as  It  has  previously  hosted  many 
other  major  youth  baseball  tourneys. 
The  residents  of  the  city  of  Klamath 
Falls  and  Klamath  County  volunteered 
uncounted  men.  materials,  and  money  to 
help  make  thli  year's  world  series  the 
huge  success  that  it  was. 
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ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
LEONARD  SPEAKS  ON  THE  DJ- 
CREASINO  LEVEL  OF  VIOLENCE 
IN  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PCKKSTX.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  IS.  1970 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jerris 
Leonard.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Civil  Rights  Ertvlslon,  spoke  today  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 
In  Atlanta.  Ga.  Because  his  remarks 
dwell  upon  the  extraordinarily  Increas- 
ing level  of  violence  in  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve they  deserve  the  attention  of  all  of 
us: 

VIOLCMCK     AND     THE      LAW 

(By  Jerru  Leon&rd) 
When  I  w«a  first  invited  to  pwUcipate  m 
your  seuioxi  on  tha  problem!  ot  violence  in 
our  country  I  wu  not  sure  I  could  accept. 
Some  of  my  Bdvlsora  inai5t«d  tbAt  during 
what  Is  the  second  week  of  school  in  most 
ptBOM,  I  would  be  far  too  bu«y  considering 
the  potentl&l  for  disorder  uid  violence  at- 
tending Lbe  desegregauon  of  hundreds  of 
schools  acrou  the  South.  However,  X  was 
very  anxious  lo  attend  a  meetUig  of  lead- 
ing professionals  concerned  about  violence  in 
our  society  and  I  was  optUnlatic  that  there 
would  DOfc  b«  substantial  or  general  Inter* 
fereoce  with  federal  court  orders.  Fortu- 
nately. I  can  report  to  you  today  that  there 
was  only  minimal  interference  with  the  de- 
segregation process.  In  the  last  three  weeks, 
schools  In  650  districts  have  converted  from 
the  dual  to  unitary  system.  And,  while  there 
has  not  been  universal  agreement  over  the 
methods  by  which  this  was  accomplished, 
there  has  been  a  general  willingness  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cicmns  Involved  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  good  beginning  point  for 
our  analysts  of  violence  and  the  law — and  we 
are  speaking  principally  of  violence  which 
grows  out  of  dissent  and  protest  and  not  the 
aberrations  of  :ndlvlduals. 

The  Orst  observation  I  would  make  Is  that 
although  the  Incidence  of  violent  behavior 
has  slgnlftcantly  Increased  in  recent  years. 
It  18  suil  a  minority. phenomenon.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  dissent  among  students 
and  young  people. 

We  recently  had  a  situation  of  grave  con- 
cern In  Portland.  Oregon.  There,  some  30.000 
people  hsd  come  to  town  for  the  American 
Legion  convention.  Simultaneously,  a  few 
mUes  away  there  were  two  rock  concerts 
which  attracted  some  80  to  100  thousand 
young  people.  Finally,  there  was  a  group 
that  planned  to  take  to  the  streets  to  demon- 
strate against  the  Legion.  Despite  consider- 
able agiutlon  from  this  group,  on  protest 
day  barely  1.000  people  turned  out  for  the 
anti-Legion  events  and  there  was  no  vio- 
lence. As  It  turned  out  the  "rock"  festivities 
were  of  the  listening,  not  the  throwing,  vari- 
ety and  the  great  majority  stayed  away  from 
any  violent  confrontation. 

Thus.  I  can  report  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  dtlaens — one  u  almost  tempted  to  say 
the  silent  majority — are  peaceful  and  law 
abiding  and  will  accept  even  drastic  social 
changes  required  by  the  law  without  violent 
reaction.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  our  nation's 
great  qualities  which  is  frequently  overlooked 
by  thoae  who  seek  to  change  and  Improve 
otir  Institutions. 

Let  us  turn  then  and  look  at  the  law  as  it 
relates  to  dissent  and  dlaorder.  Our  federal 
Constitution  and  laws  guarantee  to  every 
oltlaen  the  right  of  free  speech — to  petition 
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lor  the  redress  of  grievances,  to  protest  gov- 
ernmental poUclee.  to  organise  to  seek 
change.  There  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing throughout  protest  groups  of  this 
Administration's  commitment  to  these  prin- 
cipals. The  Department  of  Jmtlco  and  the 
Administration  fuliy  recognize  and  support 
the  concept  that  dissent  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  the  yeast  in 
our  society.  It  is  that  consutuUonaliy  pro- 
tected element  that  enables  a  multitude  of 
divers  concepts  and  causes  to  be  tested  in 
the  market  place  of  ideas.  To  be  argued,  to 
be  dissected,  to  be  utilized  or  discarded  by 
the  American  people.  We  are  constitutionally 
and  morally  required  to  protect  this  right  In 
lu  rational  and  logical  purpose.  We  are  also 
bound  lo  oppose  and  prohibit  the  use  of 
violence  as  antipathetical  to  this  very  proc- 
ess. History,  if  it  has  taught  us  anything,  has 
taught  that  violence  Is  not  a  suiuble  method 
of  leading  people  to  re-examine  their  poal- 
Uocu.  on  the  contrary  It  most  often  leads  to 
a  progre&Blve  cloeing  off  of  all  re-examinatlon 
with  only  the  alternative  of  Increased  vio- 
lence- Apologists  for  violence  as  a  means  of 
social  change  frequently  Justify  their  posi- 
tion with  the  claim  tha.t  violence  is  the 
American  way.  This  is  linmltigated  nonsense. 
Aa  the  Commission  on  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence  succinctly  put  it.  It  is  "group 
protest,  not  group  violence,  that  Is  as  Ameri- 
can as  cherry  pie." 

We  have  witnessed  over  the  past  few  years 
a  growing  tendency  to  resort  to  violence  to 
accomplish  an  end.  Let  me  share  with  you 
some  rather  alarming  statistical  measures  of 
the  increasing  incidents  of  violent  acta  in 
our  country,  compiled  by  the  FBI.  by  our 
Civil  Disturbance  Oroup.  and  by  the  Vlo- 
tence  Commission. 

In  1M9.  the  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion reported  as  1  mlUlon  in  property  damage 
from  riots  and  dvil  disorders  in  360  cities 
In  41  states. 

The  most  alarming  Increase  has  been  on 
campuses. 

In  the  flivt  half  of  the  1967-68  academic 
year,  71  demonstratlotu  were  reported  on  63 
campuses  across  the  nation.  In  the  second 
half  of  that  same  year.  231  demonitratlons 
took  place  on  101  campuses. 

A  Jarring  850  demonstrations  were  reported 
the  following  academic  year.  1968-60.  result- 
ing Id  over  4.000  arrests.  135  student  injuries 
and  1  deisth.  Arson  attempts  or  successful 
arson  Incidents  numbered  61. 

In  thU  pa«t  year.  196&-70.  these  already 
shocking  numbers  nearly  doubled.  1,785  dem- 
onstrations were  reported  on  campuses  across 
the  United  States,  causing  some  462  injuries 
and  6  deaths-  7.200  arrests  were  made.  246 
arson  incidents  or  attempts,  and  14  bombings. 
In  the  two  week  period  following  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  the  Incldenu  of  violence. 
injury,  arrests,  and  numlier  of  demonstra- 
tions was  greater  than  all  campus  activity 
in  the  entire  preceding  period  of  that  aca- 
demic year. 

Equally  as  nouble.  disturbances  in  the 
high  schools  has  risen  66%  in  the  past  year 
from  relatively  few  or  virtually  no  dUturb- 
ances  as  short  a  time  ago  as  196a.  In  this 
academic  year,  500  disorders  In  high  schools 
in  33  states  resulted  in  1800  student  anesu 
and  600  injuries. 

Bombings  and  arson  attempts  have  like- 
wise become  a  concern  of  huge  proportion. 
There  were  77fl  bombing  and  arson  reports  In 
the  la  months  from  September  1968  to  March 
1070.  with  an  average  of  675.000  damage. 
In  the  12  month  period  from  June  of  last 
year  to  June  of  this  year,  33  exploaiona  oc- 
curred in  Seattle,  83  explosions  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  esampie.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
81  explosions  occurred  In  1968.  10  bombs 
found  unexploded.  and  Inveatigatlons  of  I,OM 
false  alarms.  The  following  year,  98  explo- 
sions occurred  and  3,191  false  alarms  were 
reported.  In  the  &nt  4  months  of  1970,  68 
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explosions  have  already  been  successful  and 
another  4.0IS  false  alarms  have  been  in- 
vestigated. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  that  the  call  to 
violence  too  often  falls  upon  receptive  eari. 
There  always  exists  in  every  society.  Includ* 
ing  American  society,  a  ^mall  number  of  In- 
dividuals with  a  low  frustration  index  who 
will  gladly  shrug  off  the  dlfflcuiuea  and  bard 
work  Involved  in  the  operation  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  government.  It  is  this  group  who 
preaches  violence  as  the  cure-all  of  society's 
nis.  They  are  the  cues  who  relre  upon  sim- 
plistic and  nebulous  concepts  of  social  order. 
They  would  do  well  to  remember  the  works 
of  the  great  Irlsh-bom  British  parliamen- 
tarian. Edmund  Burke,  :Ju.t  "to  make  a  gov- 
ernment requires  no  great  wisdom,  to  grant 
freedom  requires  les.^,  but  to  form  a  free 
government  that  is  to  temper  together  these 
two  opposite  elements  of  llt>erty  and  re- 
strain c  requires  the  ultimate  In  human 
application." 

With  this  background,  t  think  It  Is  useful 
to  try  to  define  the  relationship  between 
violence  and  the  law.  Here  again  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Illegal  violence — to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  kind  of  violence  that 
the  Baltimore  linemen  visited  upon  Sonny 
Jurgenaon  last  weekend  While  the  law  sanc- 
tions and  protects  the  right  of  protest  and 
dissent,  one  of  the  goals  of  law  In  any  civili- 
zation Is  to  protect  lu  citizens  agalast  vio- 
lent behavior.  When  a  dls&enter  croasea  the 
line  between  protest  and  violence  he  has  not 
only  abused  his  own  rights:  he  has  violated 
society's  rights  as  expreued  in  lis  laws  and 
has  become  the  object  of  investigation  and 
prosecution  by  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agenoies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  ooncerned 
with  such  situations  when  the  violence  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  federal  law.  The  Uw« 
most  frequently  applicable  are  probibitlons 
against  intersute  travel  to  cauae  rlou,  inter- 
ference with  federal  programs  and  aotlvitlai. 
use  of  Illegal  firearms  and  explosives,  and* 
allegations  of  police  misconduct  violating 
olvll  rights. 

In  addluon  the  President  has  delegated  to 
the  Attorney  General  tha  responalbiUty  of 
gathering  information  on  civil  disturbances 
BO  that.  In  the  event  a  disorder  exceeds  the 
capability  of  state  and  local  authorities,  an 
Informed  decision  can  be  made  on  the  need 
for  federal  troops.  This  would  occur  only 
where  a  State  Governor  indicated  the  dis- 
turbance was  beyond  the  control  of  SUte 
authorltlea. 

To  cArry  out  these  responalblUtlee,  the  De- 
partment maintains  a  conUntUng  watch  over 
all  incidents  having  a  potenUal  for  civil 
disorder.  They  are  computerized  and  they 
are  studied.  When  our  studies  Indicate  that 
B  city,  or  a  given  area,  is,  in  the  trade  lan- 
guage, heaung  up,  it  becomes  a  subject  for 
Intense  focus  This  sltuutlon  arises  all  to.:" 
often  in  communities  wherein  the  parties 
to  social  conOict  have  become  polsrtsed  by 
events.  This  polarlzsUon  frequently  pro- 
ceeds beyond  the  deirree  sought  by  the  par- 
ties until  the  lines  of  communication  sre 
all  but  extinguished,  it  is  while  this  phe- 
nomenon is  In  Its  formative  stage  that  tlie 
Department  dispatches  Into  the  area  itc 
Community  Relations  personnel  with  the 
responsibility  to  re-establish  the  bridge  and 
suggest  the  lines  of  compromise. 

There  are  Instances  within  Intra-oommu- 
nlty  relationships  wherein  It  appears  that 
civil  righto  of  the  Individuals  will  be  threat- 
ened. It  is  in  these  instances  that  the  at- 
torneys of  my  Division,  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision,  exercise  a   federal  presence. 

There  are  instances  wherein  the  lack  of 
nkodsmisatlon  or  lack  of  pmtraalnnstlsm 
render  a  police  force  incapable  of  parftmn- 
ing  adequately  In  the  face  of  tntenae  aoctal 
pressures.  This  la  a  subject  for  study  and 
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aid  by  the  Department's  Law  Enforcement 
AssiatAnce  Administration,  We  have  the 
Criminal  Division  with  lu  responslbUlties. 
the  Internal  Security  Dlvl^on  In  the  area 
of  sabotage  and  subversion,  and  the  full 
force  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

You  win  note  that  most  of  the  federal 
effort  Is  directed  toward  assisting  the  state 
iind  local  authorities  deal  with  problems  of 
violence.  Under  our  federal  system  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  maintaining  order 
and  proeecutlng  individuals  rests  with  the 
state  and  local  authorities. 

Let  me  conclude  by  exprsasing  my  view 
and  that  of  the  Administration  regarding  the 
solution  to  the  problems  of  violence  In  our 
country.  Perhaps  someday  the  soclologlata. 
psychologlBta  and  even  pathologists  win  be 
able  to  Identify  the  causes  and  prescribe  the 
treatment  of  group  violence.  Until  that  time 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  very  real  problem 
for  every  level  of  government.  The  poUey 
of  the  Federal  govertunent  and  this  Admin- 
istration Is  easily  stated.  We  are  dedicated 
to  preserving  our  republic  and  to  the  full 
and  fair  enforcement  of  its  laws.  This  is  not 
a  policy  that  prevent*  progress  and  change. 
Rather,  it  enhances  the  potential  for  con- 
structive change  that  Is  built  into  our  sya- 
lem  of  government.  The  cherished  right  to 
dissent  will  continue  to  be  granted,  but  the 
irresponsible  and  Illegal  use  of  force  and 
violence  will  be  controlled  by  the  fair  and 
evenhanded  administration  of  justice. 


X 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  Commenting  on  the  Soviet  system.  Ltfe 
said,  "To  achieve  quantity,  the  quality  of 
treatment  often  suffers.  Bospltal  sanitation 
Is  spotty  at  best.  Anasthetlcs  and  modem 
equipment  are  often  unavailable  and  most 
advanced  drugs  have  to  be  imported.  .  ■  . 
Medical  education  ...  is  not  up  to  U.8. 
standards." 

The  basic  tenant  of  Soviet  medicine  U 
willing  acceptance  of  commission  and  the 
state  decree.  These  same  factors  are  present 
in  the  plan  to  extend  medicare  to  ail  Amer- 
icans by  1973.  Is  this  the  kind  of  medical 
system  VS.  citizens  want?  It  hardly  seems 
likely.  What  our  people  do  want  and  what 
the  medical  profession  and  other  leaders  in 
all  walks  of  U.S.  life  are  seeking  to  achieve 
is  the  broadest  possible  base  medicaJ  care 
without  the  sacrifice  of  one  lota  of  quality. 
Achieving  this  goal  is  admittedly  a  tall  as- 
signment, but  the  end  result  wUl  be  far 
preferable  to  a  Soviet-type  system. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL 
ACnvmES  ACT  OF  1970 


SOVIETIZING  UJS.  MEDICINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  tixiNOts 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics 
of  American  institutes  take  special  de- 
light in  demagogery  against  features  of 
our  life  such  as  medical  care  and  sup- 
port alleged  cures  which  too  often  turn 
out  to  be  anything  but  an  improvement. 
A  practical  comparison  is  therefore  in 
order  in  the  Polish  American  of  Chicago, 
m.,  in  an  editorial  August  22  which  has 
Just  reached  my  attention.  It  emphasizes 
the  point  which  Is  extremely  pertinent 
In  any  discussion  of  U.S.  medicine. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SovimzTNC  US,  MrDiciNX 
One  of  the  numerous  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  government  control  In  the  health 
care  field  recommends  the  expansion  of  medi- 
care to  include  all  Americans  by  1973.  The 
cost  of  the  plan  by  1875  la  estimated  at  «33.7 
billion  a  year.  The  actual  cost  would  be  any- 
body's guess  considering  the  financial  state 
of  present  health  programs  such  as  medic- 
aid. 

The  striking  thing  about  the  scheme  to 
extend  medicare  to  all  Americans  by  a  cer- 
tain deadline  Is  its  resort  to  a  system  of 
compxilslon  and  directives  Physicians'  fees 
would  be  set  at  ■•appropriate"  and  "reason- 
able" levels,  and  physicians  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  qualifications.  Any 
physician  falling  to  meet  such  standards 
would  not  be  recognized.  The  heavy  hand 
of  government  would  be  felt  by  patient  and 
physician  alike.  In  reading  details  of  the 
plan,  one  recalls  with  chilling  clarity  a  fea- 
ture article  In  Life  magosine  several  months 
ago  on  the  Soviet  medical  system  which  Li/9 
called,  "The  Worlds  Most  SoclaJlxed  Medi- 
cine." Even  to  the  layman,  the  story  in  Life 
reveals  a  medical  system  that  In  many  as- 
pects Is  half  a  century  or  more  behind  the 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxtnois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEWTAllVBS 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1370 
Mr.  MIKVA  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  oc- 
casions in  recent  years  we  have  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  our  citizens 
woric  for  cliange  only  within  the  estab- 
lished political  processes.  Yet  our  laws 
have  expressly  closed  those  very 
processes  to  millions  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  current  sweep- 
ing restrictions  on  political  activities  by 
Federal  employees  are  outmoded,  mis- 
directed, and  more  seriously,  a  detriment 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

The  existing  law  is  a  codlflcation  ol 
what  was  passed  in  1939  as  an  act  to  pre- 
vent pernicious  political  activities,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Hatch  Act  It  adected 
less  than  a  million  persons  at  the  time  of 
its  passage.  With  more  than  three  times 
as  many  employees  now  under  its  struc- 
tures, the  old  Hatch  Act  cries  out  for  re- 
form. What  is  needed  is  a  twofold  revi- 
sion. First.  Federal  employees  must  be 
allowed  greater  political  freedom.  Sec- 
ond, they  must  at  the  same  time  be  af- 
forded greater  protection  against  politi- 
cal pressure  from  their  superiors.  The 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  seeks 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Significantly,  this  legislation  does  not 
repeal  existing  law.  Rather,  it  amends 
and  clarifies  language  that  is  presently 
too  sweeping  or  has  not  lent  itself  to  ef- 
fective enforcement 

By  amending  certain  sections  of  title 
6  and  the  Criminal  Code,  the  proposed 
legislation  gives  employees  greater  pro- 
tection against  coercion  to  make  polit- 
ical contributions.  The  crucial  feature  of 
the  amendment  gives  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  authority  to  take  action 
against  ofDclals.  Including  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (not  presently 
subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Jurisdiction)  who  are  guilty  of  unlawful 
coercion.  The  Commission  currently  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  civil  service  em- 
ployees. The  result  is  that  noncivll  serv- 
ice employees  and  offlclals  are  immune 
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from  such  Commission  penalties  as  re- 
moval from  the  service.  By  removing  this 
immunity,  the  new  legislation  makes  en- 
forcement and  prevention  far  more  ef- 
fective. 

The  Commission  will  be  given  a  func- 
tional interrelationship  with  the  Justice 
Department  by  referring  violations  for 
criminal  prosecution.  Actions  arc  now  in- 
itiated by  Justice  which  has  only  rarely 
pursued  prosecutloo  in  the  past.  Greater 
feedback  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Congress  is  also  provided. 

The  real  evil  ot  the  Hatch  Act.  how- 
ei-er,  and  the  one  this  legislation  most 
thoroughly  rectifies.  Is  the  sweeping  pro- 
hibition of  political  activity  by  Peder»l 
employees.  The  language  contained  In 
the  old  section  9(a)  and  now  found  in 
5  Uruted  States  Code  7324  bars  Federal 
employees  from  taking  "an  active  part 
in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns."  This  is  a  classic  example  of 
legislative  overkill — prohibiting  all  polit- 
ical activity  when  what  is  harmful  is  only 
corrupt  activity.  But  by  language  in  the 
statute,  the  real  significance  of  the  pro- 
lubition  depends  upon  how  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  implements  It.  And 
the  Commission's  prohibitions  are,  like 
the  language  of  the  act,  sweeping.  Fed- 
eral employees  may  not  ser\e  as  dele- 
gates or  alternates  to  any  poUtical  con- 
vention, may  not  address  a  party  caucus 
or  meeting  or  "take  any  prominent  part 
therein,"  may  not  organize  or  participate 
in  a  political  parade,  or  initiate  a  nomi- 
nating petition  or  solicit  for  signatures, 
may  not  even  distribute  campaign  litera- 
ture, badges,  or  buttons. 

In  light  of  this  comprehensive  list  of 
"don'tfi,"  the  Commission's  assertion  that 
Federal  employees  are  urged  to  ■exercise 
their  full  rights  as  citizens  '  is  patently 
silly.  What  the  old  section  9  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Commission's  implementa- 
tion of  It  have  done,  quite  simply,  is 
totally  exclude  Federal  employees  from 
the  political  mainstieftm  of  their  com- 
miinities.  cities,  and  States, 

Clearly,  the  strictures  of  section  9  are 
misdirected.  They  aim  at  prohibiting  all 
political  activity  by  Federal  employees, 
not  merely  that  which  is  corrupt  or  re- 
lies on  the  official  Influence  of  Federal 
position.  Why  Is  this  blanket  prohibi- 
tion necessary?  Corrupt  or  otherwise  im- 
proper use  of  an  employee's  Federal  po- 
sition is  already  expressly  prohibited  un- 
der Federal  law.  My  legislation  leaves 
this  crucial  prohibition  IntSiCt.  At  the 
same  time,  it  restores  lo  flrst-class  citi- 
zenship some  3  million  Americans,  who 
happen  to  work  for  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment. 

The  drafters  of  the  Hatch  Act  were 
legitimately  concerned  about  controlling 
improper  political  activity  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. Nonetheless,  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  legislation  that  disallows  It  all- 
good  as  well  as  bad,  honest  as  well  as  dis- 
honest. Those  valid  prohibitions  that  in- 
siu'e  against  corruption  ought  to  tje  en- 
forced and  those  that  disenfranchise  the 
Federal  employee  ought  to  be  abolished. 
I  enclose  the  text  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees PoUtical  AcUvitles  Act  of  1970  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricou. 
The  document  referred  to  follows: 
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HB- 


A  blU  to  nstor*  to  Federml  clvUl&n  employee* 
tbelr  rlgbu  to  partlclp*t«,  u  prtTftte  dtl- 
mens.  In  the  poliucal  life  of  the  N«Uod.  to 
protect  Federal  civilian  employees  Irom 
improper  political  eoUclUtloaa,  and  lor 
otber  purposee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  JVoum 
0/  Representattvei  of  the  United  States  of 
Avieriea  in  CongreMs  aaseynhlei.  That  thli 
Act  may  be  cit«l  ae  the  "PederaJ  Employee*' 
Poiiucai  ActlTlUee  Act  for  1970". 

Smc.  a.  Section  7334  of  Mtle  6.  Doited  States 

Code.  U  amended  to  read  a«  follovi: 

"I  ^^34.  Use  Of  oOclal  euthortty  or  Influence 

to     affect     elections     prohibited: 

other  political  activities  permitted. 

*'(»)   An  employee  in  an  executive  agency 

or  an  IndlvlduaJ  employed  by  the  government 

of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  may  not  u«e  hie 

ofidal  authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose 

of   iBterrerlng  with   or  affeotlxi«  the   reetUt 

of  an  eUctlon. 

"(b)  An  employee  or  individual  to  whom 
subaecuon  (a)  of  thia  section  appUes  retains 
the  right  to  vow  as  he  choosee.  to  express  Ills 
opinion  on  political  subjects  and  candidates, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  In  political  man- 
agement or  in  political  campaigns  In  his 
role  as  a  private  citizen  and  without  lo- 
volnng  his  offldal  authority  or  influence. 
■ic»  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  'an  acuve  part  in  poUtlcal  manage^ 
ment  or  in  political  campaigns'  Includes  (l) 
candidacy  for  or  service  u  delegate,  alternate, 
or  proxy  in  any  political  convention  or  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  or  empIOTce  thereof:  (3) 
parttotpation  in  the  deliberations  of  any 
primary  meeting,  mass  convention  or  caucus, 
addressing  the  meeting,  m*irir^g  motions! 
preparing  or  assisting  in  preparing  resolu- 
tions before  the  meeting,  or  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  therein;  (3>  preparing  for.  or  or- 
ganizing or  conducting  s  poUtlcal  meeting 
or  rally,  addressing  such  a  meeting  on  any 
partisan  political  matter,  or  taking  any 
part  thveln:  (4)  memberahlp  in  political 
cluba  and  organizing  of  such  a  club,  except 
that  no  person  to  whom  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies shall  hold  any  club  office  or  receive 
from  the  club  any  compensation;  |5)  dis- 
tributing campaign  literature  and  distribut- 
ing or  wearing  campaign  badges  and  buttons; 
(6)  publishing  or  having  editorial  or  man- 
agerial connection  with  any  newspaper  in- 
cluding thoae  generally  known  as  partisan 
from  a  poUtlcal  standpoint,  snd  writing  for 
publication  or  publishing  any  letter  or  ar- 
ticle, atgned  or  unsigned.  soUclung  votes  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  political  party,  can- 
didate, or  faction,  except  thst  no  luch  edi- 
torial, letter,  or  article  shaU  make  reference 
to  the  writer's  oflBclal  employment  or  su- 
thorlty:  (7)  organizing  or  participating  In 
any  political  parade:  (8)  iniuatlng  or  sign- 
ing nomlnsttng  peUtlons  on  behalf  of  a 
partisan  candidate.  Including  canvassing  for 
slguattires  of  others;  (0)  candidacy  for  nom- 
ination or  election  to  any  national.  State, 
county,  or  municipal  otHoe.**. 

a»C.  *.  Beetlon  TSafl  and  7337  of  title  S 
Unltad  Statae  Code,  are  repealed. 

Sk.  4.   (a)   Section  7833  of  tlUe  8,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"I  TSJS.  Political    oontrlhution*    prohlblted: 

enforcement  by  ClvU  Service  Com- 


"(a)  An  «ml07«e  in  an  executlTs  agency, 
including  an  employee  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, may  not  request  or  receive  from,  or 
give  to,  an  employee,  a  Member  of  Congress. 
or  an  officer  of  s  uniformed  serrlee  s  thing 
erf  Talu*  for  poUtlcsJ  pizrpoees  An  employee 
who  Ttolates  ibis  section  ihaU  be  subject  to 
th«  peaaltlea  provided  in  section  7335  of  this 
tlUe. 

"(b)  The  Cini  Sarrioe  Oommlsaion  shall 
process  complaints  arising  under  subsection 
<a)   of  tuis  section  and  shall,  upon  receipt 
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of  a  complaint  aUeglng  facU  which  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  subeectlon  (a),  investl- 
gate  the  alleged  aetlTity. 

"{c)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  occurred, 
the  Civil  Service  Commlaslon  shall — 

"(t)  in  the  esse  of  an  employee  In  the 
competitive  service.  Impose  the  appropriate 
penalty  under  section  7330; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  appointed 
by  the  President,  notify  the  President,  the 
bead  of  the  execuUve  agency  in  which  the 
employee  Is  employed,  and  the  Congress  (A) 
that  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section  boa  occurred,  and  (B)  what  penalty 
the  Oommlsslon  has  determined  is  impro- 
priate under  section  7330  of  this  title:  and 

"(3)  refer  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  Genera]  for  proseoutlon  under  sec- 
tion 603  of  tlUe  18.". 

(b)  Section  7S36  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "who  violates  section"  the  following: 
"7333  or". 

Sic.  S.  Section  603  of  tlUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
the  word  "Whoever"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  flnding  ot  illegal 
activity  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  un- 
der section  7333  of  tlUe  5.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  prosecute  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  unless  he  shall  de:ermine  thst 
no  factual  basis  for  proeccutlon  exists  or  that 
the  cause  of  justice  will  not  be  served  by  such 
prosecution.  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines not  to  prosecute  in  a  case  referred  to 
him  by  the  Commission,  he  shall  send  to 
Congress  within  80  days  a  written  report  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  the  aUeged  violation 
and  the  reasons  for  not  proceeding  with  the 
proeeoutlon  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  ssc- 
tlon.". 
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VICTORIES  IN  THE  WAR  ON  SMUT 


A  SALUTE  TO  SOME  WHO  COMPORT 
OCR  VETERANS 

HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHiTEHURST 

or  TtUXKl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  SepUmber  it,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  recently  about  con- 
ditions In  Veteraru'  Hospitals.  Many 
people  haTe  expressed  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  our  veterans  who  are  pa- 
tients In  these  hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  staff  at  Kecoughtan 
Hospital  In  Kecoughtan.  Va.,  for  the  fine 
care  they  give  our  veterans,  despite  a 
limited  budget. 

But  most  of  all  I  would  like  to  express 
my  admiration  for  and  gratitude  to  the 
many  fine  ladies  who  give  so  much  of 
their  time  and  themselves  in  visiting 
Kecoughtan  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
patients.  I  salute  them  all,  and  I  would 
lite  to  include  with  these  remarks  the 
verse  which  Is  on  a  card  given  to  each 
patient  by  the  ladles  of  Ocean  View  WW 
Post  31«0.  Ladles  Auxiliary,  with  a  dime 
Instead  of  the  cigarettes  and  candy 
which  they  may  no  longer  give. 

The  remarks  follow: 
No  more  clgaf«tt«s.  aomors  c»ndy. 
So  ttils  dims  sbould  come  In  handy. 
Toward  e  phone  can.  or  a  knick-knack. 
Pleeae  enjoy  It — well  be  back. 

Beet  wUlxal     

OcuH  Vjxw  VFW  Post  SIM.  Lam  Aox- 
n.uaT.  MxLrrAar  Oaon  or  -rm  Coonxs. 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  REPSESENTATIVBS 
Tuetdav.  September  15.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  constituents  have  indicated  their 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  distribution 
of  obscene  and  pornographic  materials 
and  have  expressed  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  degenerates  who  traffic  in 
this  disgusting  business.  While  I  believe 
their  wrath  is  understandable  and  Justi- 
fied and  while  I  share  their  feelings  of 
outrage  and  disgust.  I  am  Inclined  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  final  outcome  of  our 
war  on  pornography. 

We  have  already  won  a  few  battles  In 
that  war  and  I  believe  we  will  soon  crip- 
ple the  smut  industry  as  far  as  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  on  the  national  level.  Not 
long  alter  Richard  M.  Nixon  became 
President,  he  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress several  legislative  proposals  that 
were  designed  to  curb  the  flow  of  pornog- 
raphy Into  the  homes  of  the  American 
people. 

Congress  responded  to  the  President's 
recommendations  with  enthusiasm.  Once 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  prac- 
tical legislative  measures  to  consider.  Its 
Members  responded  with  near  una- 
nimity. 

On  April  2t,  HR.  15(93.  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  as  a  special  category  of 
nonmailable  matter  certain  material  of- 
fered for  sale  to  minors  and  to  protect        ^ 
the  public  from  the  offensive  intrusion      \  3  i 
into   their  homes  of  sexually  oriented        ** 
mall  matter,  passed  by  the  lopsided  mar- 
gin of  375  to  8.  On  August  3.  HS..  11033, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  intersute  facilities. 
Including  the  malls,  for  the  transporta- 
tion  of  salacious   advertising,   also  re- 
ceived an  overwhelming  vote.  322  to  4. 

During  the  interval  between  the  pas- 
sage of  these  two  bills,  the  Senate,  during 
consideration  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  amended  It  to  Include  a  provi- 
sion permitting  postal  patrons  to  advise 
the  Postal  Service  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  receive  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments and  requiring  any  person  who 
malls  such  advertisements  to  place  on  the 
envelope  his  name,  address,  and  such 
mark  or  notice  as  the  Board  of  Qovemors 
of  the  Postal  Service  may  prescribe.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  on  June 
29  by  a  vote  of  83  to  2;  it  became  law 
through  Its  inclu'slon  In  the  conference 
report  which  was  adopted  by  both  bodies 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

While  It  may  became  nece'sary  to  pass 
more  legislation.  I  am  confident  that  the 
executive  branch  Is  now  armed  with  laws 
that  can  be  used  to  put  the  filth  mer- 
chants out  of  business.  You  may  be  ask- 
ing, "What  about  the  Supreme  Court?" 

With  the  retirements  of  Abe  Fortas  and 
Earl  Warren  and  the  appointments  of 
Warren  E.  Burger  and  Harry  A.  Black- 
man,  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  wlU 
become  more  responsible.  While  I  am  not 
very  hopeful  that  William  O.  Douglas  wfll 
be  convicted  by  the  Senate,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  he  will  be 
shamed  Into  resigning  If  the  Hou;e  im- 
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peaches  him.  The  passage  of  time  will 
soon  give  Mr.  Nixon  the  opportunity  to 
make  one  or  two  more  appointments. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  hand  down 
more  decisions  favorable  to  the  smut  In- 
dvistry,  the  Congress  can  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional prerogative  and  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  limit  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction.  Why  should  our 
highest  court  have  to  worry  about  porno- 
graphic literature,  obscene  movies,  and 
filthy  plays?  Such  matters  ought  to  be 
settled  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

I,  for  one,  am  getting  sick  and  tired  ot 
hearing  about  the  necessity  lor  Supreme 
Court  guidelines,  not  only  on  obscenity, 
but  on  school  busing  for  racial  balance, 
on  crime,  and  on  numerous  other  matters. 
According  to  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress Is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  passing,  repealing,  and  amending 
laws.  Let  us  exercise  that  responsibility. 
Surely  435  Members  of  the  House,  rep- 
resenting over  200  million  people,  and 
100  Members  of  the  Senate,  representing 
the  SO  States,  possess  a  greater  aggregate 
wisdom  than  nine  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

No  matter  how  vigorously  they  are  en- 
forced, all  the  laws  on  the  statute  kxioks 
will  not  put  the  merchants  of  obscenity 
out  of  business  unless  the  people  do  their 
part.  Richard  M.  Nixon's  words  on  the 
subject  bear  repeating: 

when  Indecent  books  no  longer  find  &  mar- 
ket, when  pamograpblo  fiime  can  no  longer 
draw  en  audience,  when  obecene  plays  open 
to  empty  houMa,  then  the  tide  will  turn. 
Ocremment  can  maintain  the  dikes  sgalnst 
obeceolty,  but  only  people  can  turn  back 
the  tide. 


MOVE  TOWARD  PEACE:  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  CAMBODIA  DECISION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


m  THE  HODSB  OF  KEPHESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  September  15,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Judgment  of  events  as  history  often  dif- 
fers markedly  from  our  Judgment  of 
those  same  events  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence.  Time  gives  us  the  advantage 
of  hindsight  and  the  critical  objectivity 
that  comes  with  historical  distance.  Hls- 
tor>'  also  gives  us  the  chance  to  always 
side  with  a  winner. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  send 
troops  into  Vletcong  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia is  now  history.  And  even  at  this 
early  date — when  the  passions  It  raised 
have  hardly  had  time  to  cool — the  deci- 
sion is  being  given  a  second  look,  and  this 
Ume  Its  getting  t>etter  reviews  than  it 
did  In  the  chaotic  month  of  May  follow- 
ing the  President's  annoimcement  of  his 
decision. 

Instead  of  making  the  President  a  ma- 
ligned warmonger,  the  Cambodian  move 
is  now  furthering  his  reputation  as  a 
shrewd  peace  strategist  For  there  are 
few  who  would  dispute  the  conclusion 
that  our  activities  In  Cambodia  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  enemy's  ability  to 
make  war.  and  that  the  long-range  result 
will  be.  Instead  of  a  widening  and  pro- 
longing of  the  war  as  many  earlier  com- 
plained, an  abbreviation  of  American  In- 
volvement. I  would  like  to  put  Into  the 
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record  two  recent  reassessments  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Cambodian  decision,  one 
from  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  the 
other  from  the  New  York  Times  Neither 
could  be  adjudged  an  organ  of  apology 
for  Mr.  Nixon. 

There  Is  a  larger  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  history  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion. President  Nixon  knew  when  he 
made  It  that  his  decision  would  be  ex- 
tremely unpopular:  he  knew  that,  politi- 
cally, it  could  have  meant  disaster,  both 
personally  and  to  his  party,  had  it  been 
a  failure.  It  was  the  kind  of  move  In 
which  the  variables  are  so  numerous  and 
unpredictable,  and  the  stakes  so  high, 
that  the  man  In  the  center  could  only 
emerge  as  hero  or  zero. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  made  the 
tough,  hard  decision  that  had  to  be 
made.  He  took  upon  himself  all  the  fury 
he  knew  it  would  bring,  because  be  be- 
lieved the  final  outcome  would  bring  us 
closer  to  peace. 

Of  course,  being  on  the  hot  spot  is  the 
President's  Job — It  is  part  of  the  territory, 
so  to  speak,  and  Mr.  Nixon  knows  the 
territory.  But  men  react  differently  imder 
pressure,  and  many  In  the  same  situa- 
tion might  not  have  dared  public  out- 
rage to  follow  their  own  best  Judgment. 
It  Is  tUne  now  to  give  the  President  his 
due  for  his  courage  In  doing  what  all  men 
In  public  life  must:  listen  to  the  facts  and 
weigh  the  alternatives,  and  then  lead. 

The  article  and  editorial  referred  to 
follow; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  S,  1970) 
Fob's  Abiijtt  To  Waos  W*b  Foows  8aABn.T 

CuKTAnJ9 

(By  James  P.  Starba) 

S4100K,  SODTH  VDcntAM,  Sept«mt>CT  6^ — 
With  eghting  at  e  low  level,  high-ranking 
Americana  here  are  atanrilng  by  early  aaaeaa- 
menu  that  the  allied  tlirust  into  Cambodia 
severely  weakened  North  Vietnam's  ability 
to  wage  anything  mar«  than  token  wartare 
In  the  southern  hair  of  South  Vietnam  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

Theae  Amencans.  lx>th  military  and  cIrUian 
officials,  base  their  aasesaments  cm  the  alllad 
disruption  of  North  Vietnam's  admlniBtra- 
tue  and  supply  network  in  CamtMdla  during 
May  and  June. 

They  assert  that  the  croee-border  opera- 
tion, combined  with  Vletnamlratlon.  Insures 
the  continued  withdrawal  of  American  rorcee 
from  tbe  Saigon  area  wltijout  serious  set- 
backs. 

BIO  '^  ^mtrTB  AVomBS 

WhUe  tbe  tialance  of  loroea  remains  un- 
changed in  the  northern  provlnoas,  It  has 
lieen  radloaUy  altered  In  the  aouth  by  the 
CamtxMUan  venture.  In  SUlltary  Region  m — 
the  11  provinces  around  Saigon,  wbere  36 
per  cent  or  tbe  American  manpovper  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  concentrated — there  has  not  been 
a  ground  daab  of  any  oonsequenoe  since 
April. 

Prior  to  the  Camtxjdlan  operations,  allied 
main  forces  were  confronted  with  three  North 
Vietnamese  army  divisions  along  the  tiorder 
plus  an  array  of  Independent  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  regiments  and  bat- 
talions wlttiin  the  region.  Now,  most  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  divisional  units  are  en- 
gaged in  Cambodia  against  Cambodian  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  units  remaining  wltiiin  MiUtary  Re- 
gion m  have  found  their  supply  networits 
disrupted  and  have  gone  Into  hiding,  taking 
pains  to  avoid  clashes.  An  Inability  to  find 
and  fight  these  units  has  proved  frustrating. 
One  American  military  analyst  described  the 
situation  In  the  province*  north  of  Saigon 
this  way. 
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"We've  got  nobody  to  flglit.  For  the  moct 
p«rt.  the  enemy's  Admlnistrfttlve  uid  eup- 
ply  network  Li  deed-  And  there  la  very  Uttle 
evidence  thut  they  are  trying  to  more  sup- 
plies back  in  or  get  themaeWee  back  to* 
getber  around  here." 

DAMAGE  IS  ASmUKD 

Ooo  American  commAnder  said  tmall 
groups  of  enemy  loldlere  had  returned  to 
their  old  Cambodian  bue  area«  to  assess  the 
d&m&ge  and  see  how  mucb  materl&l  the  al- 
lied forces  missed.  He  added  thmt  messengen 
had  been  able  to  re-eEtabUsh  contact  with 
some  iBoUced  units  within  the  S*igon  area, 
but  thftt  only  dribbles  of  ammunition  have 
been  carried  into  the  coimtry  since  the  in- 
cursion Into  CAmbodla. 

"They  could  still  put  on  a  show  around 
here."  another  commAnder  eald.  "They  had 
n  two  or  three-month  stock  ol  ammunition 
in  place  Inside  South  Vietnam  before  we 
went  into  Cambodia  and  could  use  it  in  aome 
kind  of  mlnlBpectacular  like  pounding  a  fire 
base  or  surrounding  a  special  forces  camp. 

"They  could  pump  some  rockets  Into  Sai- 
gon or  turn  a  few  down  sappers  looee  here 
and  there  with  satchel  charges  and  grenades. 
And  It'U  make  big  headHnes,  which  is  what 
they're  after.  But  everybody  forgets  what  alx 
guys  can  do  with  two  bombs  In  Wew  Tork 
City." 

Directives  from  HjuioI,  eren  prior  to  the 
Cambodia  operations,  hare  c&lled  on  Its 
forces  to  rwvert  more  and  more  away  from 
mAln-force  warfare  and  back  to  an  early 
phase  of  guerrilla  warfare  designed  to  erode 
Government  gains  In  the  lAst  two  years, 
"nius,  some  ofllclals  see  a  decreafie  In  main- 
force  confrontfctlon  as  a  result  of  both  en- 
emy weakness  and  enemy  dealgn. 

HO  KVIDBMCK   OP   raOCBZSB 

There  la  little  meaanrable  erldence  that 
the  guerrlllB  strategy  is  making  progrvas 

"What  we  And  Is  that  InrtdentB  of  t«rTOT- 
lam.  kidnApplngs,  attempts  at  recruiting  and 
so  forth — the  kinds  of  thlnga  that  they 
abontd  be  doing  to  reaseert  themselvea — 
have  sUyed  About  the  same  here,"  said  one 
leading  American  pacification  adviaer. 

"One  of  our  problems  ts  that  all  we  meaa- 
ure  Is  violence."  he  added,  "and,  of  courae. 
It  la  the  things  we  dont  measure  that  worry 
ns." 

Tet  aven  tf  tbe  Communists  concentrate 
their  efforts  In  a  form  of  silent  insurgency, 
most  officials  forecast  serious  problems  for 
them  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country, 
because  of  tbe  g&lna  made  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

After  the  enemy's  1068  Tet  offensive,  nearly 
half  the  population  in  Military  Region  HI 
was  firmly  under  Vletcong  control.  As  of 
mld-Auguat  this  year,  according  to  pacifica- 
tion Indlceo  there  were  no  totally  contrcflled 
Vletcong  vlllagea  left  In  the  region,  ont  of 
383.  only  31  are  rated  as  contested. 

WTCONG   (MCX9KNT9    AABX 

WhAt  officials  point  to  with  pride  is  a 
■tatlsttc  that  showa  that  88  per  cent  of  th« 
rural  population  In  the  region  live  in  ham- 
lets And  villages  in  which  Vleteong  ineldanta 
are  found  to  be  rare. 

"How  the  other  side  could  have  allowed 
this  to  happen  U  beyond  me."  said  one  ad- 
viser. "There's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  peece  out 
there  which  Is  all  the  peasants  care  about 
anyway.  What  you  have  Is  a  aStuatlon  where 
more  and  more  the  Vletcong  ar*  the  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace." 

This,  he  added.  Is  the  reverse  of  ttie  sit- 
uation two  or  three  yean  ago,  when  Saigon 
Qo?ernment  forces,  entering  Vle*cong-«on- 
troUed  areas,  were  tha  dlsturben  of  the 
peace. 

The  relationship  of  Cambodia  to  this  equa- 
tion, the  officials  5«y,  is  obvtom.  They  assert 
th*t  the  longer  Hanoi  Is  occupied  there,  the 
more  time  SalgOQ  has  tx>  buOd  up  and 
sUbiUze  Its  control  on  this  side  of  the 
border. 
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[From  tbe  Ohio  Republican  News. 
Aug.  38. 1070) 
Ik  RxmosPtcT :  Cambodia  Was  Succxsartn. 
iBy  Jim  Palo.  Bdltor.  Dayton  Dally  Newi) 
Remember  ttie  uproar  about  the  Cam- 
bodian  invasion:  It  rocked  our  nation,  helped 
to  cause  camptu  dlaordera  and  brought  dov- 
isb.  congressmen  screaming  to  their  feet  In 
Washington.  It  was  a  disastrous  mistake, 
all  the  critics  of  the  Vtatnamcse  war  seemed 
to  agree- 
Yet,  in  retrospact.  tt  Menu  so  successful 
s  maneuver  thst  it  Is  diOlcult  to  understand 
how  anyone  could  queetlon  l:  except  those 
who  support  a  military  victory  lor  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Aside  from  the  unfortunate  political  up- 
heaval here  and  tn  Europe,  what  exactly 
nave  been  the  resulu  of  the  Cambodian 
Invasion? 

( t  >  The  enemy  supply  and  reinforcement 
routes  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  were 
severely  disrupted,  with  a  drastic  lessening 
of  enemy  combat  capability  In  South  Vlet- 
nsm.  especially  In  Tay  Nlnh  prortnce.  In 
War  Zone  C  which  supplied  enemy  troops 
for  attacks  on  the  Satgon  srea  and  in  the 
Saigon  area  Itself.  As  a  result.  South  Viet- 
namcse  troop*  have  taken  over  defense  rc- 
sponsibillUes  in  all  these  areas,  freeing  fur- 
ther U5.  troops  for  shipment  home. 

(a>  Seaborne  supply  and  reinforcement  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  troops  in 
the  southern  Delta  of  Vietnam  have  be«n 
virtually  eliminated,  bringing  aUnoat  to  an 
end  enemy  activity  In  that  pan  of  Vietnam. 
Paclllcatlon  tn  what  once  was  a  VC  strong- 
hold Is  DOW  far  along  and  the  Delta  Is  con- 
sidered relatively  secure.  This  Is  both  the 
most  productive  (rich  rice-producing)  and 
most  populous  psrt  of  South  Vietnam. 

(3)  The  level  of  violence  of  the  entire  war 
in  South  Vietnam  has  been  lowered  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reduction  In  enemy  of- 
fensive capabilities,  reducing  casualty  fig- 
ures to  the  lowest  since  1964. 

(4)  The  morale  and  efficiency  of  South 
VietnamMe  force*  have  been  dramatically 
raised,  both  through  increased  training  as 
combat  has  lesscnad  and  through  the  con- 
fidence gained  from  field  successes  against 
North  Vietnsmeae  in  Cambodia. 

Perhaps  the  most  telUng  instance  occurred 
late  laci  week  when  5,000  South  Vietnamese 
coordinated  and  conducted  raids  against  the 
Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  In  a  wide  area 
south  of  Daaang.  long  a  hotbed  for  VC  in- 
fluence. They  killed  some  125  enemy,  includ- 
ing the  area  VC  chief,  and  captured  135 
more. 

This  aU  Indicated  improved  South  Viet- 
namese intelligence,  effective  counter-intel- 
ligence— in  that  the  operation  was  kept  se- 
cret— and  operational  efficiency.  Tte  whole 
aSalr  was  carried  out  by  Vletnamcee  mlU- 
tU.  not  rgular  trD<^;u.  and  with  only  token 
17.S.  logistical  support. 

As  of  the  moment,  the  North  Vietnamese 
seem  capable  of  offensive  actions  only  along 
Che  demilUarlaed  aone.  where  they  can  fall 
bock  on  interior  supply  and  cotnmunlcatlons 
lines,  and  especially  at  the  western  edge, 
oear  Laos.  Even  there,  they  are  hurting  from 
B-A3  raids  and  the  Russiazi:.  are  applying 
pressure  on  the  I^otL&n  government  to  sik 
that  these  be  discontinued. 

The  Lon  Nol  government  has  not  fallen. 
despite  the  dire  predictions  of  those  who 
opposed  the  iavsslon.  It  may  yet.  It  has  few 
combat  reaourcea  and  North  Vietnam  can 
knock  It  out  If  Hanoi  desires  to  do  so.  Hanoi 
may  refuse  the  option.  There  would  not  be 
any  great  advantage  In  spreading  out  Its 
troops  to  administer  Cambodia. 

Evan  if  Hanoi  takes  over  Cambodia,  It 
will  have  nothing  like  tbe  advantage  It  held 
there  when  Sihanouk  ruled.  Then  the  allies 
respected  Cambodia  as  a  sanctuary.  They 
did  not  bomb  SlhanoukvlUe.  though  It  was 
notorious  as  the  supply  port  for  tbe  enemy 
In  the  South  Vletnsmese  Delta. 
Tbey  did  not  raid  the  Ho  Chi  UXoh  trail 
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with  ground  troops.  There  is  nothing  to 
restrain  South  Vietnam  from  such  counter- 
measures  tn  the  future. 

The  CamtKMllan  invasion  has  bought  time 
for  Vletnoinicauon  and  has  accelerated  the 
process.  Ic  has  given  South  Vietnam  a  com- 
bat lull.  It  has  reduced  allied  casualties.  It 
has  improved  tbe  Vietnamese  chance  to  bold 
out  In  the  future. 

South  Vietnam  may  yet  fall,  once  we  are 
out  of  the  picture.  Her  eventual  prospects 
are  risky  at  best.  But  Cambodia  helped  them, 
at  very  little  cost  In  rettoepect.  our  only 
mistakes  were  in  too  Ughtly  constricting 
both  the  lime  and  the  geography  of  our  in- 
tervention. Those  constraints  came  becaxise 
at  domestic  political  considerations. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  operation  was 
sucosasful.  The  Nixon  administration  should 
be  supported  for  what  it  did  in  Cambodia. 
In  fact,  it  should  have  bean  criticized  se- 
verely bad  It  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
the  ouster  of  Sihanouk  suddenly  presented. 
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THE  BOCA  dBQA  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICVIGAM 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RRPRSSBNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit in  Case  No.  27555.  Zabel  et  al., 
against  Resor  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  et  al.,  dated  July  16.  1970. 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Boca  Clega 
case. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  this  opinion  in  the 
CoNCRCSSiONAL  RECORD  SO  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
familiar  with  its  content  and  to  assure 
that  It  will  be  available  to  conservation- 
ists and  other  persons  toterested  in  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resources. 

The  opinion  upholds  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  under  which  it 
is  provided  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. In  effect,  shall  not  approve  dredg- 
ing and  fliling  iiermlts  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  objects  on  the 
basis  of  conservation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
values. 

The  opinion  follows : 
(In  the  VJ3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 

Circuit.  No.  275551 
ALrsEo  G.  ZsBCL  AND  David  H.  Russkix. 
Pt-AZMTirrs-Arpaix^B  r.  B.  P.  Tabb. 
CoLONKL.  Coars  or  ENcismts .  OxarmiCT 
ENontna,  E>cpAaTKENT  or  th>  Asmt.  Jsck- 
aowvnxs.  Plokids,  Dxarmicr:  SrunusT  R. 
Rxsoi,  SacacTsaT  or  tux  Aatrr:  amd 
Ukitsd  Statxs  of  AMSaiCA.  DcrXHIUKTS- 
AJTtujurrB 

Appeal  from  the  U.8.  District  Cotirt  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida 

(July  18,  1870) 
Before  BaowM,  Chief  Judge.  Ttrm^  and 
MoacAK.  Circuit  Judges. 

Baowjr,  Chief  Judge:  It  Is  the  destiny  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  to  be  In  the  middle  of 
great,  oftentimes  explosive  Issues  of  spectacu- 
lar public  Importance.  So  it  Is  here  as  we 
enter  in  depth  the  contemporary  Interest 
in  the  preaervsUon  of  our  environment.  By 
an  injunction  requiring  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  to  flU  In  eleven  acres  of  tldelands  Is 
the  beautiful  Bocs  Clega  Bay  In  the  St. 
Petersburg -Tamps,  Florida  area  for  use  as 
w,  commercial  mobile  traUer  part,  the  District 
Judge  held  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  his  functionary,  the  Chief  of  Bngtneexa. 


had  no  power  to  consider  anything  except 
interference  wUh  navigation.  There  being  no 
!iuch  obstruction  to  navigation,  tbey  were 
ordered  to  issue  a  permit  even  though  the 
permittees  acknowletlge  that  "there  was  evi- 
dence before  the  Corps  of  Engineers  sufficient 
to  Justify  an  administrative  agency  finding 
that  Ithel  fill  would  do  damage  to  the  ecol- 
ogy or  marine  life  on  the  bottom,"  We  hold 
that  nothing  in  the  statutory  strticiure  com- 
pels the  Secretary  to  cloae  his  eyes  to  all  that 
others  see  or  think  they  aee.  The  esUbUah- 
meut  was  entitled.  If  not  required,  to  consider 
ecological  factors  and.  being  persuaded  by 
them,  to  deny  that  which  might  have  been 
grunted  routinely  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  yean 
ago  before  raan'i  explosive  Increase  made  aU. 
including  Congress,  aware  of  clviUxatlon'a 
potential  destruction  from  breathing  Its  own 
polluted  Blr  and  drinking  Its  own  infected 
water  and  the  Immeasurable  loss  from  a  sl- 
lent-sprlng-llke  disturbance  of  nature's 
economy.  We  reverse. 

L   GENISIS:    THS  BSGINHING 

In  sotting  the  atage  we  draw  freely  on  the 
Oovernmeot's  brief  This  suit  was  instituted 
by  Landholders.  Zabel  and  Russell,  on  May 
10,  1967,  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  Issue  a  permit  to  dredge  and  fill  in 
the  navigable  waters  of  Boca  Clega  Bay.  in 
PlnoUas  County  near  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida. On  August  15.  1967.  the  United  States 
and  its  oflleera,  Defendants- A ppeUants,  filed 
a  motion  to  dlnmlsT  the  suit  for  lack  of  Ju- 
risdiction which  waa  denied.  The  United 
States  and  other  defendants  then  answered 
the  complaint  alleging  lack  of  Jurisdiction 
and  that  the  Court  lacks  power  to  compel 
a  discretionary  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  United  States  and  other  defend- 
anu  moved  for  summary  Judgment.  lAnd- 
holders.  Zatiel  and  Russell,  also  moved  for 
summary  Judgment.  After  a  bearing,  the 
District  Court,  on  February  17.  1969,  granted 
summary  Judgment  for  Landholders  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  Issue  the 
permit.  It  granted  a  atay  of  execution  of  the 
Judgment  until  this  appeal  could  be  heard 
and  decided.  We  Invert  the  summary  Judg- 
menu.  reversing  Appellees  and  rendering 
Judgment  for  the  United  States. 

Landholders  own  land  riparian  to  Boca 
Clega  Bay  and  adjacent  land  underlying  the 
Bay.  It  is  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States,  being  on  arm  of  Tampa  Bay  which 
opens  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  Zabel 
and  Rutaell  property  Is  located  about  one 
mile  from  the  Introcoastal  Waterway. 

Landholders  desire  to  dredge  and  fill  on 
their  property  In  the  Bay  for  a  trailer  park. 
with  a  l>rldge  or  culvert  to  their  adjoining 
upland.  To  thU  purpose  they  first  applied 
to  the  state  and  local  authorities  for  permis- 
sion to  perform  the  work  and  obtained  the 
consent  or  approval  of  all  such  agencies  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  prohibit  the  work,  name- 
ly Pinellas  County  Water  and  Navigation 
Control  Authority  (which  originally  rejected 
perml.uton.  but  ultimately  issued  a  permit 
pursuant  to  state  Court  order).'  Trustees  of 
the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  Central  and  South  Florida  Pood 
Control  District,  and  Board  of  PUot  Com- 
missioners for  the  Port  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Landholders  then  applied  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  a  federsl  permit  to  perform  the 
dredging  snd  flUlng.  The  Pinellas  County 
Water  and  Navigation  Control  Authority 
(which  originally  rejected  permission,  but  ul- 
timately issued  a  permit  pursuant  to  state 
Court  order)  continued  to  oppose  the  work 
as  did  the  Board  of  County  CommlaaloDera 
of  Pinellas  County,  who  also  comprise  the 
Pinellas  County  Woter  and  Navigation  Con- 
trol Authority,  the  County  Health  Board  of 
Pinellas  County,  the  Florida  Board  of  Con- 
servation, and  about  700  Indlviduola  who 
filed  protests.  The  United  SUtes  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
also  oppoaed  the  dredging  and  flUIng  becauM 
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Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 
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It  "would  have  a  dlstlncly  harmful  effect 
on  the  fish  and  wlldUfe  resources  of  Boca 
Clega  Bay.* 

A  public  hearing  was  held  In  St.  Petcraburg 

In  November.  1966.  and  on  December  M, 
1966,  the  District  Engineer  at  JackaonvUle, 
Florida.  Colonel  Tabb,  recommended  to  his 
superiors  that  the  spplicauoo  tie  denied.  Be 
said  that  'The  proposed  work  would  have 
no  material  adverse  effect  on  navigation"" 
but  that : 

"Careful  conBlderatlon  has  been  given  to 
the  general  public  interest  In  this  case.  The 
virtually  unanlmouu  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed work  as  expressed  in  the  protests  which 
were  received  and  as  exhaustively  presented 
at  the  public  hearing  have  convinced  me  that 
approval  of  the  appUcatlon  would  not  l>e 
in  the  public  Interest.  The  continued  oppo- 
sition of  the  US  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  de- 
spite efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ^pUcanta 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  damage  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  approval  of  the  work 
would  not  be  conslsUnt  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress  as  eipreased  In  the  Fish  b  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act,  as  amended.  12  August 
1958.  Further,  the  opposition  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  of  county  authorities  aa  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  5  above  gives  additional 
support  to  my  conclusion  that  the  work 
should  not  be  authorized." 

The  Division  Engineer,  South  Atlantic  Dl- 
vuion.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  concurred  In  that 
recommendation  stating:  "In  view  of  the 
wide  spread  oppoaltlon  to  the  proposed  work, 
it  lE  apparent  that  approval  ol  the  appllca- 
Uon  would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest." 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  concurred  for  the 
same  reasons.  Finally,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  denied  the  appUcaUon  on  Fet>ruary  28, 
1067,  because  Issuance  of  the  requested 
permit : 

1.  Would  result  tn  a  distinctly  harmful 
effect  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  In 
Boca  Clega  Bay, 

3.  Would  be  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Fish  and  WlldUfe  Coordination 
Act  of  19&B,  u  amended  (16  UJB.C   662), 

3.  Is  opposed  by  the  Florida  Board  of  Con- 
servation on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  by  the  County  Healih  Board  of  PlneUas 
County  and  the  Board  of  County  Commls- 
slonen  of  Pinellas  Ootinty.  and 

4.  Would  be  contrary  to  tbe  public  mtereet. 
Landholders  then  instituted  suit  to  review 

the  Secretary's  determination  and  for  an  or- 
der compelling  him  to  Issue  a  permit.  They 
urged  that  the  proposed  work  would  not 
hinder  navigation  and  that  the  Secretary  had 
DO  authority  to  refuse  the  permit  on  other 
grounds.  They  aclinowledged  that  "there  waa 
evidence  before  the  Corps  of  Engineers  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  an  adminlstrat  Ive  agency 
finding  Uiat  our  fill  would  do  damage  to  the 
ecology  or  marine  Ufe  on  tbe  bottom."  The 
Oovemment  urged  lack  of  Jurisdiction  and 
supported  the  denial  oC  the  permit  on  au- 
thority of  1 10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  March  3.  1890.  80  Stat.  1121,  1161,  83 
U£.O.A.  I  403.  giving  the  Secretary  discretion 
to  iBsue  permits  and  on  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  of  March  10.  1934.  48 
Stat.  401,  as  amended.  16  U.S.C.A.  H  661  and 
663  (a),  requiring  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  the  Flah  and  WUdllfe  Service  and  state 
conservation  agenclee  before  issuing  a  per- 
mit to  dredge  and  fiU. 

The  District  Court  held  that  It  had  Juris- 
diction, that  the  Ftsh  and  WUdllfe  Coordlna- 
Uon  Act  was  not  authority  for  denying  tbe 
permit,  and  that: 

"The  taking,  control  or  limitation  In  the 
use  of  private  property  Interests  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  pohce  power  of  tbe  government 
or  the  public  interest  or  general  welfare 
should  t>c  authorlaed  by  legislaUon  which 
clearly  outlines  procedure  which  comfKirta 
to  all  constitutional  standarda.  This  Is  not 
the  ease  here. 
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"As  thla  opinion  Is  being  prepared  tbe  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  Advocates  of  conservation 
are  both  able  and  effective.  Tbe  way  U  open 
to  obtain  a  remedy  for  future  altuations  like 
this  one  if  one  la  needed  and  can  be  l^ally 
granted  by  the  Congress." 

The  Court  granted  summary  Judgment  for 
Landholders  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  lasue  the  permit.  This  appeal 
followed. 

The  question  presented  to  us  Is  whether 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Army  can  refuse  to  au- 
thorize a  dredge  and  fill  project  in  navigable 
waters  for  factiuilly  substantial  ecological 
reasons  even  though  the  project  would  not 
Interfere  with  navlgaUon,  flood  control,  or 
the  production  of  power.  To  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  answer 
two  Intermediate  questions  affirmatively.  (1) 
Does  Congress  for  ecological  reasons  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  a  project  on  private 
riparian  submerged  land  in  navigable 
waters?  (2)  If  it  does,  has  Congress  com- 
mitted the  power  to  prohibit  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army? 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


n.  coMSTtrnnoNAL 
The  starting  point  here  Is  tbe  Commerce 
Clause  >  and  its  expansive  reach.  The  test 
for  determining  whether  Congress  has  the 
power  to  protect  wUdllfe  in  navigable  waters 
and  thereby  to  regulate  the  use  of  private 
property  for  thla  reason  is  whether  there 
18  a  basis  for  the  Congreaslonal  Judgment 
that  the  activity  regulated  has  a  subetantial 
effect  on  Interstate  commerce.  Wickard  v. 
Filbum.  1942,  317  U.S.  111,  l2fi.  63  S.Ct. 
83.  — .  87  l^JEa.  122,  135.  That  this  acUvlty 
meets  this  test  Is  hardly  questioned.*  In 
thla  tlms  of  awakening  to  the  reaUty  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  despoU  our  environ- 
ment and  yet  exist,-  the  nation  knows.  11 
Courts  do  not,  that  the  destruction  of  fish 
and  WlldUfe  tn  our  estuarlne  waters  does 
have  a  substantial,  and  in  some  areas  a 
devaatatlng.  effect  on  Interstate  comjDerce. 
Landholders  do  not  contend  otherwise.  Nor 
U  It  challenged  that  dredge  and  fill  projects 
are  activities  which  may  tend  to  destroy 
the  ecological  balance  and  thereby  affect 
commerce  substantially-  Because  of  these 
potential  effects  CongresG  has  the  power  Co 
regulate  such  projecu. 

tn.  axLiNQTTTSHHKKT  or  THE  Fowaa 
Landholders  do  not  challenge  the  exist- 
ence of  power.  They  argue  that  Congrees  in 
the  historic  compromise  over  the  oil  rich 
tldelands  controversy  abandoned  Its  power 
over  other  natural  resources  by  the  relin- 
quishment to  the  state*  in  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act,*  By  It  they  urge  the  Oovemment 
stripped  Itself  of  the  power  to  regulate  tide- 
lands  property  except  for  purposes  relating 
to  (!)  navigation.  (11)  flood  control,  and 
(Ul)  hydroelectlrc  power.  This  rests  on  the 
expressed  Oongreasional  reservation  of  con- 
trol for  these  three  purpoees  over  the  sub- 
merged lands,  title  to  and  power  over  which 
Congress  relinquished  to  the  States.' 

The  argument  assumes  that  when  Con- 
gress relinquished  title  to  the  land  and  the 
right  and  power  to  manage  and  use  tbe  land . 
It  relinquished  Its  power  under  the  commerce 
clause  that  reservation  of  these  three  enu- 
merated aspects  of  the  commerce  power  im- 
plied that  CoDgreos  gave  up  ita  plenary 
power  over  the  myriad  other  aepecta  of 
commerce  See.  eg..  Mrart  of  Atlanta  Motel. 
Inc.  V.  Vnitea  States.  1964.  879  U.S,  241.  58 
set.  348.  13  L.»d.»d.  «5«;  KatMenbaeh  v. 
JHeClvnff,  !964,  37B  US.  204,  B6  S.Ct.  877, 
IS  L.Bd.2d  290. 

A  nice  argument  can  be  contrived  that 
the  net  effect  of  these  provisions  was  to  vest 
m  the  adjacent  states  [l]  title  In  theee  tide- 
lands  and  their  natural  resources  and  f21 
(aj  the  exclusive  power  to  tise.  exploit  and 
manage  theee  lands  [bl  only  subject  to  the 
reaerved  poww  of  the  Federal  government 
regarding  (t)  navigation.  (U)  flood  Control, 
and  (»1)  production  of  power.  Oenalnly.  this 
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brief  synopsia  of  (1)  wad  (3)  (a)  U  the 
Uteral  Import  of  I  1311  (a)  (I)  (2).Ukewlse. 
the  reservation  aununartaed  aa  (2)  <b)  la 
literally  specified  in  |  1311  (d).  On  thla  ap- 
proach, the  Federal  Government  turned  over 
to  adjacent  states  the  full  management  and 
use  of  the  tldelands  reserving  only  those 
limited  powers  over  conuneroe  comprehended 
within  the  three  particulars. 

But  this  argument  Ignores  twth  language 
found  elsewhere  and  the  legislative  purpose 
of  the  Act.  The  controversy,  often  prwsed 
with  emotional  overtones,  waa  over  oil  and 
gas  and  whether  the  states  were  to  reap  the 
ecoDomic  benefits  of  development  royalties 
and  to  regulate  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment or  whether  these  benefits  and  these 
controls  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  adjunct  of  then  newly 
declared  "paramount  rights",  t/ntfed  States 
V.  Caiifomia.  1947.  332  VS.  804,  806,  68  6  Ct. 

20, .  02  Lid.  382.  383.  The  Act  and  this 

relinquishment  reflect  the  legislative  com- 
promise found  In  the  combination  of  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  and  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Act.'  The  adjacent  States  were 
to  be  the  "owner"  of  the  resources  and  re^ 
exclusively  tbe  economic  benefits  of  re- 
sources In  tbe  tldelands  and  have  full  con- 
trol over  management  and  exploitation.  Tbe 
Federal  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
given  exclusive  ownership  and  control  vis- 
a-vis the  states  In  the  Ou&er  Continental 
Shelf. 

Although  It  WBs  easy  to  make  this  di- 
vision, tbe  nature  of  the  physical  ares  of 
the  controversy  presented  immediate  oper- 
ational problems  growing  out  of  the  water. 
The  Federal  government's  traditional  oon- 
cem  with  nsvlgatlon.  especially  on  the  high 
nfflB,  Its  later  but  then  quite  extensive  con- 
cern In  flood  control,  hydroelectric  power 
production,  and  the  frequent  ooxnblnatlon 
of  both  under  grandioee  projects  of  a  Corps 
of  Engineers,  raised  speciQc  problems  call- 
lag  for  accommodation  of  the  1 1 )  sweeping 
Federal  divestiture  azid  lU)  the  oontlnued 
fulfillment  of  the  Federal  government's  role 
In  these  activities.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
states'  exclusive  right  to  grant  exploratloo 
prlvUeges.  determine  the  location  and  spac- 
ing of  development  wells  or  drilling  plat- 
forms posed  pKKpects  of  maritime  haaards. 
Without  Imposing  Its  own  notions  of  how 
development  ought  to  be  conducted,  re- 
stricted, expanded,  or  controlled,  the  Federsl 
goveroment  had  to  have,  and  reserved  ex- 
pressly thla  power  even  to  prohibit  a  drilling 
rig  platfonn  at  a  particular  location.  These 
specific  reservations  eliminated  these  fre- 
quent and  extensive  activities  as  a  sonrce  of 
ftirther  state  versus  national  controversy. 
Whatever  remaining  doubt  there  might  be 
on  this  reading  was  expressly  eliminated  by 
language  In  f  1314  (a)  which  specifically  re- 
tains in  the  Federal  government  "all  of 
Iti  *  *  *  rltfbts  m  and  powers  of  regulation 
and  oontrol  of  said  lands  and  •  •  •  waters 
for  the  constKutlonai  purposes  of  com- 
merce •  •  •"  43  U.S.C.A.  !  1314  (a).»  This 
section,  which  encompasses  and  pervades 
the  entire  Act.  makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
intended  to  and  did  retain  all  its  constitu- 
tional powers  over  commerce  and  did  not 
relinquish  certain  portions  of  the  power  by 
specifically  reserving  others.** 

AU  of  this  is  sddltlonaHy  borne  out  by 
the  legislative  history-  and  United  States  v. 
Rands.  1967.  389  US.   131,  127,  88  S  Ct.  265, 

.  19L,Ed^da29,S35: 

"Finally,  respondents  urge  that  the  Gcv- 
eraxnent'B  position  s^fhverte  the  policy  of  the 
Stibmerged  LaJids  Act,  which  confirmed  and 
vested  m  the  States  title  to  the  lands  be- 
neath navigable  waters  within  their  bound- 
aries and  to  natural  reeources  within  such 
lands  and  waters,  together  with  the  right 
snd  power  to  manage,  develop,  and  use  such 
lands  and  natural  resources.  However,  reli- 
ance on  that  Act  15  misplaced,  for  it  express- 
ly  recognized    that    the   United   States   re- 
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tainec  all  lu  oavt^tlonal  servitude  and 
rigbta  In  and  powers  of  regxilaUan  and  con- 
trol of  said  lands  and  navigable  waten  for 
the  constitutional  purpose*  of  comroeroe, 
navtftttlon.  national  defense,  and  Intema- 
tlooal  affairs,  all  of  which  ahaU  be  parft- 
mount  to.  but  aball  not  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude, proprietary  rights  of  ownership  .... 
Nothing  in  the  Act  was  to  be  construed  a£ 
Che  release  or  relinquishment  of  any  rights 
of  the  United  States  arising  under  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  to  regulate 
or  Improve  navigation,  or  to  provide  for 
flood  control,  or  the  production  of  power. 
The  Act  left  congresaional  power  over  com- 
merce and  the  dominant  navigational  servi- 
tude of  the  United  States  precisely  where  It 
found  them." 

Congress  clearly  ha«  the  power  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  to  regulate  the  use  of 
Landholders'  submerged  riparian  property 
for  conservation  purposes  and  has  not  given 
up  thlB  power  In  the  Submerged  Lands  Act. 
IV.  pmoBDirmo  oaarmDcnoMs  to  HAnoa-noH 

The  action  ot  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  attack  rests 
limnadiately  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
33  use. A.  1403,  which  declares  that  "the 
creation  of  any  obstruction  "*  to  the  navi- 
gable capacity  of  any  of  the  watara  of  the 
United  SMies  Ij  prohibited."  ^  The  Act  cov- 
ers both  building  of  struccuree  and  the  ex- 
cavating and  filling  In  navigable  waters.  It 
l5  Structured  as  a  flat  prahlbltlOD  unless — 
ttie  unless  being  that  Issuance  of  approval  by 
the  Secretary  after  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  SagiatKn."  The  Act  Itaelf  doe*  not 
put  any  restrictions  on  denial  of  a  permit  or 
the  reasooB  why  the  Secretary  may  refuse 
to  gr^at  a  permit  to  one  seeking  to  build 
:structare8  on  or  dredge  and  flU  his  own  prop- 
erty. Although  the  Act  has  always  been  read 
as  tempering  the  oucnght  prohibition  by  the 
rule  of  reaaon  against  arbitrary  action,  the 
Act  does  datJy  forbid  tbe  obatructlon.  The  ad- 
ministrator may  grant  permission  on  con- 
ditions and  conversely  deny  permlsalon  when 
tne  situation  does  not  allow  for  those  eon- 
ditloaa. 

But  the  statute  does  not  prescribe  cither 
KeneraJly  or  speciacally  what  those  condi- 
tion* may  be.  The  question  for  us  is  whether 
und«r  the  Act  the  Secretary  may  Include 
ccoaervatlon  consldermtjons  as  conditions  to 
be  met  to  make  the  proposed  project  accept- 
able. UntU  now  there  has  been  no  at>soIute 
answer  to  this  question.  In  fact.  In  most 
cases  under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  the 
Courts  have  been  faced  only  with  navigation 
probUms."  See.  e.^..  Sanitary  Dirt.  v.  Vntt9ii 
Stat^.  1925.  2M  U-S  405.  4ft  3  Ct.  17«.  W 
LKd.  352;  Wlsoonstn  v.  lUinoia.  1939.  278 
US.  3«7.  49  set.  163.  73  LAX  420:  VnUed 
States  V.  Republic  Steel  Corp ,  1900.  M2  U.S 
4S2.  80  set.  Ba4.  4  LEd.3d  »03. 

One  very  big  exception  is  United  StateM 
ex  ret  GreathovM  v.  Dcm,  1933.  389  U-8 
353.  53  8  Ct.  814,  77  L.  Ed.  1250.  There  peti- 
tioners sought  a  writ  of  m*nd&mu3  to  com- 
pel the  Secretory  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  tjaue  a  permit  to  build  a  wharf 
(n  navigable  waters.  The  Secretary,  speeia- 
cally  fLndlng  th^  it  would  not  Interfere 
with  narl^tlon.  denied  the  permit.  The  8u- 
prsme  Court  held  that  mandAmua  would  not 
Issue  because  the  allowance  of  mandsmuj  "Is 
controlled  by  equitable  principle*  •  •  •  and 
It  may  be  refused  for  reasons  comparable  to 
those  which  would  lead  e  Court  of  equity. 
In  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  with- 
hold lu  protection  o>f  an  undoubted  legal 
right."  The  reason  was  that  the  United  States 
had  pUns  to  condemn  petitioners"  land  for 
use  as  a  means  of  access  to  a  proposed  park- 
way. Allowing  a  wharf  to  be  built  would  In- 
crease the  expense  to  the  government  since 
It  would  tncresse  the  market  value  of  the 
land  and  would  require  the  government  to 
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pay  for  tearing  down  the  wharf.  The  impor- 
tance of  Greathcust  Is  that  It  recognised 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  have  to 
wear  navigational  blinders  whan  It  considers 
a  permit  request.  That  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son does  not  mean  that  the  reason  has  to  be 
nAvigabUlty. 

Another  case  holds  that  the  Corps  has  n 
duty  to  consider  factors  other  than  naviga- 
tional. Citizem  Committee  for  the  Hudson 
Vailev  V.  Volpe.  aS>M.r.,  190B,  303  P.Supp. 

1063,  all'd.,  3  Clr..   1970  PAl |No. 

43»-33.  A|]rU  16.  1970}.  There  the  Dutrlet 
Ootirt  held  that  the  Corps  must  consider  a 
fill  project  In  the  context  of  the  entire  ex- 
preesway  project  of  which  It  was  s  put 
rather  than  Just  considering  the  fill  and  Its 
effect  on  navigation.  The  reasoning  was  that 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion was  necessary  before  a  proposed  cause- 
way could  be  constructed.  The  causeway, 
along  with  the  fill,  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  expreasway  project.  However,  If  the  Corps 
and  Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  the  Alt 
and  the  State  completed  It,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  considering  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  lUl.  would  have  no  choice, 
other  than  approving  the  causeway.  The 
Army  thus  had  exceeded  its  authority  In  ap- 
proving the  fUl  on  only  navigational  con- 
siderations since  approval  of  the  fill  was  ef- 
fectually approval  of  the  causeway." 

But  such  circuitry  li  not  necessary.  Oov- 
emmental  a^ncles  in  executing  a  particular 
statutory  responsibility  ordinarily  are  re- 
quired to  take  heed  of,  sometimes  effectuate 
and  other  times  not  thwart  other  valid  stat- 
utory governmental  policies.  And  here  the 
government -wide  policy  of  environmental 
conservation  Is  spectacularly  revealed  in  at 
least  two  statutes  The  Pish  and  Wildlife 
CoordtnaUon  Act"  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969." 

The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act " 
clearly  requires  the  dredging  and  filling 
agency  t  under  a  govemmenbal  permit), 
whether  public  or  private,  to  consult  with 
the  PUh  and  Wildlife  Service."  with  a  view 
of  conservation  of  wildlife  resources.  If  there 
be  any  question  as  to  whether  the  statute 
directs  the  licensing  agency  (the  Corps)  to 
BO  consult  It  can  quickly  be  dispelled.  Com- 
mon sense  snd  reason  dictate  tii&t  It  would 
be  uncongruous  for  Congress,  In  light  of  the 
fsct  that  tt  mtends  conservation  to  be  con- 
tidered  In  private  dredge  and  fill  operations 
(as  evidenced  by  the  clear  wording  of  the 
statute),  not  to  direct  the  only  federal 
agency  concerned  with  licensing  such  proj- 
ects both  to  consult  and  to  take  such  fsctors 
into  account. 

The  second  proof  that  the  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected snd  suthorlzed  by  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  to  consider  conserva- 
Uon  Is  found  In  the  legislative  history.  The 
Senate  Report  on  the  PUh  and  WUdUfe  Co- 
ordinstlon  Act  states: 

"Plnally.  the  nursery  and  feeding  grounds 
of  valuable  crustaceans,  such  as  shrimp,  as 
well  as  the  young  of  valuable  marine  fishes. 
m*y  be  affected  by  dredging,  fining,  and  dik- 
ing operations  often  carried  out  to  Improve 
navl^tlon  and  provide  new  Industrial  or 
residential  land. 

"Existing  law  haa  queetloiushle  aM>UoatloQ 
to  projects  of  the  Corps  of  En^lQeers  for  the 
diedglog  of  bays  and  estuaries  for  naviga- 
tion and  filling  purposes.  More  serloualy,  ex- 
isting law  has  tvo  application  whatsoever  to 
the  dredging  and  filling  of  baya  and  estuarlea 
by  private  Interests  or  other  non-Pederal  en- 
titles In  navigable  waters  unxler  permit  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  Is  a  partlculsirly 
serious  deficiency  from  the  standpoint  of 
commensal  fishing  interests.  The  dredging 
of  these  bays  and  estuaries  alon^  the  coast- 
lines to  aid  navl^tloQ  and  also  to  provide 
land  tills  for  real  estate  and  almllar  develop- 
ments, both  by  Pederal  agencies  or  other 
ftfexxdee  under  permit  £rom  the  Oorpe  at 
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Engineers,  has  Increaaed  tremendotialy  in 
the  last  6  years.  Obviously,  dredging  activity 
of  this  sort  has  a  profound  disturbing  effect 
on  aquatic  life.  Including  shrimp  and  other 
species  of  tremendous  significance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industry.  The  bsys,  es- 
tuaries, and  related  marsh  areas  are  highly 
Important  as  spawning  and  nursery  grounds 
for  many  commercial  species  of  fish  and 
shellfish."  >* 

9  Rep.  Ko  1931.  Sftth  Oong.  2d  Seas.  {July 
38.  19S8).  1958  U  8,C  C.  Ic  A.N  3446,  8448. 
34A0  This  Report  clearly  ahows  that  Oon- 
grcBs  Intended  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  consult  with  the 
Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  before  Issuing  a 
permit  for  a  private  dredge  and  fill  opera- 
Uon. 

ThU  interpretation  was  JudlclallT  accepted 
In  VHaa  V.  FPO: 

"Section  2(a).  16  U8C  leea(a).  provides 
that  an  ageoc?  evaluating  a  license  under 
which  the  waters  of  any  stream  or  other 
body  of  water  are  proposed  ...  to  be  Im- 
pounded first  shall  consult  with  the  United 
States  Pish  and  WUdUfe  Service.  Department 
of  the  Interior  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
sarvatlOQ  of  wildlife  reeourcca  by  preventing 
loas  of  and  damage  to  such  resourcse.  .  .  . 
Certainty  the  wildlife  conservation  aspeot  of 
the  project  must  be  explored  and  evaluated." 

19«7.  887  U-S.  428.  443-44,  87  S.Ct.  1713. 
.  18  L.Ed.3d  869,  879 

The  meaning  and  application  of  the  Act 
are  also  reflected  bj  the  actions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive that  show  the  statute  autborlxes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the 
Plah  and  Wildlife  Service  in  deciding  whether 
to  grunt  a  dredge  and  fill  permit. 

In  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  ■>  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  Is  provided  that, 
upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  permit 
to  dredge  or  fill  m  navigable  waters,  the 
District  Engineer  of  the  Corpe  of  Engineers 
concerned  Is  required  to  send  notices  to  aU 
Intereeted  parties.  Including  the  appropriate 
Regional  Directors  of  the  Pederal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  appropriate  state  conservation,  re- 
sources, and  water  pollution  agencies.  The 
District  Engineer  is  given  the  initial  respon- 
slblUty  of  evaluating  all  relevant  factors  In 
reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  par- 
ticular permit  Involved  should  be  granted 
or  denied.  The  Memorandum  also  provides 
thst  in  case  of  conflicting  views  the  ultimate 
decuion  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

This  Executive  action  haa  almost  a  virtual 
leglslstlve  imprlmstur  from  the  November 
1967  Eleport  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchsjit  Marine  and  Plsherles,  in  reporting 
favorably  on  a  bill  =>  to  protect  esttiartne 
areas  which  wss  later  enacted  into  law.**  As 
a  result  of  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Memorandum  of  Uttder- 
Btandlng,  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Committee  concluded  that  It  was  not  aaoea- 
aary  to  provide  for  dual  permits  from  Inte- 
rior and  Army. 

The  inunt  of  the  three  branches  has  been 
unequlvocaUy  expressed:  The  Secretary 
must  weigh  the  effect  a  dredge  and  fill  proj- 
ect will  have  on  conversation  before  he  Issues 
a  permit  lifting  the  Congressional  bao. 

The  paraUel  of  momentum  as  the  three 
branchee  shape  a  tiatloual  poUcy  geto  added 
Impetus  from  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1960,  Put>Uc  Law  91-190,  43 
U.S.C.A.  II4S31-47.  This  Act  MSeatlaUy 
states  that  every  federal  agency  shall  con- 
sider ecological  factors  when  dealing  with 
activities  srtilch  may  have  an  impact  on 
man's  environment.** 

Although  this  CongTfMslonal  "^"^"^M  was 
not  In  existence  st  the  time  the  permit  In 
question  wss  denied,  the  correctness  of  that 
decision  must  be  determined  by  the  appU- 
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cable  standards  of  today.  The  national  poUcy 
is  set  forth  In  plain  terms  in  I  101  and  the 
(Usclalmer  of  I  104(3}  neither  affects  tt  nor 
the  duty  of  all  departments  to  oonalder,  con- 
sult, collaborate  and  conclude.  Por  we  hold 
that  while  It  is  atlll  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Array  must  con- 
sult with,  consider  and  receive,  and  then 
evaluate  the  recommendations  of  all  of  these 
other  agencies  articulately  on  all  these  sn- 
vlronmental  faetora.  In  rejecting  a  permit  on 
non-navlgstlonal  grounds,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  does  not  abdicate  his  sole  ultimate 
responsibility  and  authority.  Rather  In  weigh 
weighing  the  application,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  acting  under  a  Oongreaslonal 
mandate  to  collaborate  and  consider  all  of 
these  factors.* 

To  Judge  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  national 
tide,  be  can  look  to  the  Report  of  the  Bouse 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations.  Al- 
though this  perhaps  lacks  trudltlonal  stand- 
ing of  legislative  history.  It  certainly  hsa  rel- 
ei'&nce  somewhat  comparable  to  an  Executive 
Commission  Report.  On  March  17.  1970.  tt 
approved  and  adopted  a  Report."  baaed  on  a 
study  made  by  Its  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee,  entitled  Our  Wa- 
ters and  Wetlands  ■  How  tKe  Corps  of  Snffi- 
neeri  Can  Help  prevent  Their  Destruction 
and  PoUution.  (H.  Rep.  91-917.  9ist  Cong.  3d 
Sess.  (1G70))  The  first  section  stifles  any 
doubt  as  to  how  this  part  of  Congress  con- 
strues the  Corps'  duty  under  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act.  The  section  traces  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  Corps"  power  und«r  the 
Rivers  and  Hartwrs  Act.  It  commends  the 
Corps  for  recognising  ecological  considera- 
tions under  the  Aot  to  protect  against  un- 
necessary fills  and  cites  the  instant  case." 
But  following  the  temper  of  the  times,  the 
port  by  bold  face  black  type  cautlooa  against 
any  easy  overcon  fide  nee  and  c^iargaa  the 
Corps   with  ever- Increasing  vlgUanoe." 

When  the  House  Report  and  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1909  are  con- 
sidered together  with  the  Plsb  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  and  Its  Interpretations, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  can  re- 
fuse on  conservation  grounds  to  grant  a  per- 
mit under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
V.  Dine  raocKss 
Landholders  next  contend  that  the  denial 
of  a  permit  without  a  bearing  before  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  a  deprivation 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Ad- 
ministrative law  requires  that  before  an 
agency  can  regulate  s  party.  It  must  allow 
that  party  to  be  heard.  Here,  Landholders 
were  given  such  a  hearliLg  before  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers,  the  body  empowered  to  grant 
or  deny  a  permit.  They  were  not  entitled  to 
a  bearing  before  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice because  It  Is  not  "the  one  who  decides." 
Morgan  v.  United  SUtes.  1936.  289  XJS.  468. 
48],  56  S.Ct.  906,  912.  80  L.Ed.  1288.  1395. 
They  were  allowed  to  rebut  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Service 
before  the  deciding  body  and  thtu  were  not 
denied  due  process  for  Isck  of  a  hearing. 
VI.  T4IUM0  wrraouT  cohpsmsstxom 
Landholders'  last  contention  is  liiat  thelr 
privste  submerged  property  was  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation.  They 
proceed  this  way:  (1)  the  denial  at  a  permit 
constitutes  a  taking  since  this  Is  the  only 
use  to  which  the  property  could  be  put;  (11) 
the  public  use  Is  ss  a  breeding  ground  for 
wildlife:  and  (ill)  for  that  use  Just  com- 
pensation is  dus. 

Our  dlscuialon  of  this  contention  begins 
and  ends  with  the  Idea  that  there  Is  no 
taking.  The  waters  and  underlying  land  are 
subject  to  the  paramount  servitude  in  the 
Pederal  government  which  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  expressly  reserved  aa  an  Incident 
of  power  Incident  to  the  Oomjnaroe  OUuae. 
(See  Part  n  supra). 
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vn.   CONCX,OSIOH 

Landholders'  contentloDs  fail  on  all 
grounds.  The  cose  is  reversed  and  since  tliere 
are  no  questions  remaining  to  be  resolved 
by  the  District  Court,  judgment  is  rendned 
for  the  Oovemment  and  the  aseoclsted 
agen  t-d  ef  endants . 

Reversed  snd  Rendered. 

rooTMOTxa 

>  The  Authority's  denial  of  a  permit  was 
affirmed  by  the  Plorlda  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  label  v.  Pinellas  County  Water  & 
Navigation  Control  Authority.  Pla.  Ct.  App.. 
1963  I&4  So.3d  181.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Plorlda  reversed  thttt  decision  because  Zahel 
had  l»ea  required  by  the  Authority  to  show 
that  there  would  ba  no  adverae  effect  on  the 
public  interest,  rather  than  the  burden  of 
adverse  effect  being  placed  on  the  Authority- 
It  held  that  on  this  record  there  was  insuffl- 
clant  showing  of  adverse  effect,  so  that  de- 
nial of  a  permit  would  be  a  taking  of  sffop- 
erty  without  compensaUon,  tt  said  (p.  381). 
"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  decision  ap- 
pealed from  Is  quashed  and  the  cause  re- 
manded lOT  disposition  consistent  herewith." 
Zabel  V.  Pinellas  County  Water  &  Nan.  Con. 
Autii.,  Fla..  1965.  171  So.2d  376.  Agalnet  the 
Authority's  contention  tiiat  tills  ruling  In- 
tended further  proceedings  on  the  applica- 
tion, to  accord  It  a  chance  to  establish  ad- 
verse effect,  the  District  Court  of  Appeal  dl- 
rectad  Issuance  of  s  permit.  Pinellas  Coun^ 
Water  &  Nav.  Con.  Auth.  v.  Zabel,  Fla.  Ct. 
App..  1906.  I7S  So  Jd  370. 

>  There  was  evidence  both  that  It  would 
aid  navigation  and  that  It  would  obstruct 
navigation.  There  was  almllar  evldenoe  on 
potlutlon. 

» "The  Congress  ahaU  have  power  to  regu- 
late Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  In- 
dian Tribe."  U3.  Const.  Art.  I.  I  8.  CI.  ». 

*  landholders  cite  Weber  v.  State  Harbor 
Commis,  1873.  85  V3.  ( 18  WaU.)  85.  31  LJd. 
798  and  United  States  v.  River  Rouge  Im- 
provement Co..  1938,  289  U.S.  411,  48  S.Ct 
144.  70  L.BSd.  339  as  limiting  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  over  navigable  wa- 
ters to  control  for  navigational  purposes.  Not 
surprlslngty,  the  narrow  view  these  cases 
take  of  the  commerce  clauM  ts  pre-tTnlted 
States  v.  Darby,  1941,  312  UJ8  100,  81  S.Ct. 
451.  85  L.Ed.  809. 

•  Complete  documentation  of  the  concern 
over  environmental  problems  would  surely 
be  voluminous,  but  it  Is  indirectly  evidenced 
by  the  amount  of  very  recent  legal  activity. 
See  National  Envlronzhental  Policy  Act  of 
1989.  Pub.  Law  91-190  (Jan.  1.  1970).  infra 
note  34:  Our  Waters  and  Wetlands;  Bow  the 
Corps  of  Enffineera  Can  Help  Prevent  Their 
Destruction  and  Pollution,  H.  Rep.  91-017, 
9lat  Cong.  2d  Sess.  March  IB.  1970.  infra 
text  at  note  28;  Executive  Order  11607.  Peb. 
4,  1970,  38  L.W.  3436;  United  Statee  v.  Ray, 
5  Clr..  1970.  P.ad  (No.  37888,  Jan.  32,  IflTOJ; 
E.  B.  Elliott  Advertising  Co.  v.  Hill,  6  Clr.. 
1970,  P.3d  |No.  27S89.  AprU  3.  19701:  ClUaens 
Committee  for  the  Hudson  Valley  v.  Volpe, 
S.O.N.T..  1969,  303  F.  Supp.  1083,  aff'd,  3  Clr.. 
1970.  PJd  [No.  428-33.  April  16.  19701;  Na- 
tional Advertising  Co.  v.  Monterey.  Calif.. 
1970,  Calif.  RpU.  [38  L.W.  2433,  Jan.  30. 
1970;  MacOibbon  v.  Duxbury  Board  of  Ap- 
peals, Msas..  1970.  N.EJd  [38  L.W.  3429.  Jan. 
29.  1970];  California  v.  SS  Boumemoutii. 
CU.  Cal..  1989.  307  P.  Supp,  933;  Creation  of 
ABA  Special  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality.  15  Am.  Bar  News  No.  3.  March  1970. 

•43  UJS.CA.  I  1301.  et  seq.  See  Continental 
OU  Co.  V.  London  Steaouhlp  Owners'  Mut. 
Ins.  Ass'n.,  6  Clr..  1969,  417  PJJd  1030,  AJi-C. 
cert,  denied,  1970,  VS.  S.Ct.,  35  LXd3d  93. 
A.M.C.:  Atlantis  Development  Corp.  v.  United 
SUtes.  S  Clr..  1967.  379  P.ad  818. 

T  Ths  relinquishing  provlalon  statea,  49 
UAC.A.  i  1311   (a)   and  (b) : 
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"(a>  It  Is  determined  and  declared  to  bt 
In  the  public  Interest  that  (1)  Utle  to  and 
ownership  of  the  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  the  houndarles  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  and  the  natural  reeouroes  within 
such  lands  snd  waters,  and  (3)  tbe  right 
and  power  to  mianage.  adnxinister.  lease,  de- 
velop, and  use  the  said  lands  and  natural 
resources  all  in  accordance  with  appUcahle 
State  law  be,  and  they  are.  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereof,  recognized,  confirmed,  es- 
tablished, and  vested  In  and  asaipied  to  the 
respective  States  or  the  persons  who  were 
on  June  5,  1950.  entlUed  thereto  isnder  the 
law  of  the  respective  States  In  which  the  land 
Is  loosted.  and  the  respeouve  grsntees.  les- 
eeee.  or  suooessors  In  interest  thereof; 

(b)  U)  The  United  States  releases  and 
relinquishes  unto  said  States  and  persons 
aforesaid,  except  as  otherwise  reserved  here- 
in, all  right.  Utle,  and  interest  of  ths  United 
States,  if  any  It  has.  In  and  to  all  said  lazkds, 
Improvemenu.  and  natural  resources  •  •  •-" 

The  reservation  provision  referred  to  statee 
43UA.C.A.  I  lail  (d): 

"(d>  Nothing  In  thU  chapter  shall  aSeet 
the  use.  development,  improvement,  or  con- 
trol by  or  under  tbe  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  of  said  lands  and 
waters  for  the  purposes  of  nsvlgatlon  or  flood 
control  of  the  production  of  power,  or  be  con- 
strued ss  the  release  or  relinquishment  of 
any  rights  of  the  United  Ststee  arising  under 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
regulste  or  improve  navigation,  or  to  provide 
for  flood  control,  or  the  production  of  power 

The  terms  "natural  reeotnces"  ts  tvoadly 
defined  to  include  both  the  animate  and 
inanimate: 

"The  term  'natiiral  resources'  includes, 
without  Hml*r'»g  the  geoenOlty  thereof.  oU. 
gas,  and  all  other  minerals,  and  fish,  shrlxt^), 
oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lolwters,  sponges,  kelp, 
and  other  marine  animal  and  plant  life  but 
does  not  include  water  power,  or  the  ote 
of  water  for  the  production  of  power." 

43U5.C-A.  I  1301(e) 

■43UJB.CJI.  S  1331,  et  seq. 

•  "The  United  mates  retains  all  Its  naflga- 
tlonal  servitude  and  rights  In  and  powers 
of  regulation  and  control  of  said  lands  and 
navigable  waters  for  the  constitutional  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  navigation,  national  de- 
fense, and  international  affairs,  all  of  which 
■hall  be  paramount  to,  hut  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include,  proprietary  n^ts  of 
ownership,  or  tbe  rights  of  management,  ad- 
ministration, leasing,  use,  and  development 
of  the  lands  and  natural  reeotircea  which  are 
specifically  recognlred,  confirmed,  established 
and  vested  In  and  assigned  to  tbe  respec- 
tive States  and  others  by  section  ISII  of  this 
title" 

43U3,C^  I  1314  (a). 

to  It  Is  argued  that  the  retention  In  I  1314 
<al  Is  llnxlted  to  the  three  a^Mcts  enumer- 
ated in  f  131Ud>  toy  the  words  "[the  com- 
merce power)  shall  be  paramount  to.  but 
shaU  not  be  deemed  to  include  |reUnqul^ed 
rights]."  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
tbe  enumwatlon  of  these  three,  which  are 
explicitly  stated  because  they  are  parucu- 
larly  relevant  to  the  regulation  of  land  ly- 
ing under  navigable  waters,  doee  not  imply 
that  Congressional  power  over  other  types  of 
commerce  was  among  the  nghu  relinquished. 
Becatise  Congress  did  not  give  up  any  of 
its  power  over  all  of  Interstate  commerce 
in  I  1911  fsee  note  7,  supro) ,  they  are  not 
"( relinquished  rl^tsl"  and  the  limltaUon 
portion  of  4  lS14(a)    is  inapplicable. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  render  tbe  reser- 
vation of  constitutional  commerce  pcnna  in 
I  1814(a)  a  useless  reiteration  of  tbeUn* 
pUedly  retained  powen  In  |  1311(d).  But  to 
hold  that  It  Is  an  eipUelt  reeervatlon  ct  all 
commerce  powers  gives  the  section  meaning. 
llie  section   may  be  unneadod  and  overly 
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csutloua  in  ttikt  It  roerres  a  ooiutltutlojial 
pover  tlimt  has  never  beta.  retUiqulshed.  but 
It  should  not  be  read  In  such  a  way  aa  to 
render  it  otherwise  useless. 

"  "TbU  title  does  not  affect  any  of  the 
Pederml  constitutional  power*  ol  reflation 
and  control  over  these  areas  within  State 
boondarlea-  Such  powers,  as  those  over  navi- 
gation, commerce,  national  defen8«,  intema- 
ttonal  affairs,  flood  control,  and  poaer  pro- 
duction where  tbe  United  States  owns  or 
aequlrea  the  water  power." 

njt.  Rep  No.  315.  8Sd  Cong,  1st  Scm. 
(March  rr.  1968).  1963  U5.C.C.  &  A.N.  13M. 
1388. 

"The  creation  of  any  obstruction  not 
affirmatively  authorised  by  Congraas.  to  the 
navlcahle  capacity  of  any  of  the  waters  of 
the  Uaited  States  Is  prohibited;  and  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  build  or  conun«rc«  the 
building  of  any  wharf.  p4er.  dolphin,  boom. 
walr.  breakwater,  bulkhead.  Jetty,  or  other 
structurea  in  any  port,  roadstead,  haven, 
harbor,  canal,  navlgsble  river,  or  other  water 
of  the  United  States,  outatde  established  har- 
bor Unas,  or  where  no  harbor  Unea  have  been 
ostBbUshed,  etcept  on  plana  reconunended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  excavate  or  fill,  or  in  any  manner 
to  alter  or  modify  the  course,  location,  con- 
dition, or  capacity  of,  any  port,  roadstead. 
haven,  harbor,  canal,  lake,  harbor  of  refuga. 
or  meloaure  within  the  Umlu  of  any  braak- 
waier,  or  of  the  channel  of  any  navigable 
waiar  of  the  United  States,  unlesa  the  work 
has  been  reconunended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Artny  prior  to  beginning  the  ujne." 

33U5.CA.  1403. 

"  Thia  Court  recently  held  that  under  this 
same  section  together  with  th«  Out«r  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  43  TJS.CJi.  i  1333 
(f>.  a  permit  must  be  obtained  before  a 
project  can  b«  begun  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental SheU.  United  States  v.  Ray.  supra. 
no«e  5,  wtiich  followed  the  remand  and  trial 
on  the  merits  lo  Atlantis  Development  Corp. 
V   United  States.  5  Clr.  1067.  370  P.ad  fllB. 

"  Landholders  cite  authority  holding  that 
the  Secretary  Is  ecnpowered  to  deny  a  permit 
only  for  navlgaUonal  reasons.  United  States 
Attorney  General's  opinion  of  ftbruary  13. 
1035,  30  U.S  Atty.  Oen.  Ops.  410  at  413.  415, 
416:  Miami  Beach  Jockey  Club.  Inc.  v.  Dem. 
DC.  Clr..  1036,  86  F,  ad  135,  13fl  {on  petition 
for  rehearing).  These  dstermlnatlons.  by  no 
means  Inexorable  under  the  wording  ot  the 
statute,  aee  GUvathouse  v.  Dem,  infra,  pre- 
date the  changes  wrought  by  the  Flah  and 
Wildlife  CoordlnaUon  Act.  infra. 

And  they  are  out  of  step  with  the  sweeping 
declaration  of  power  over  oommerce  in  United 
States  V.  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.. 
1940,  311  U-S.  377.  4a»-37.  61  S.  Ct.  391. 
.  85  L.  Ed.  243,  381-63: 

"The  state  and  respondent,  alike,  however, 
hold  the  waters  and  the  lands  under  them 
subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  control 
the  waters  for  the  purpose  oX  commerce.  Tbe 
power  flows  from  the  grant  to  regulate,  i.e.. 
to  'prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce 
is  to  be  governed.'  This  Includes  the  protec- 
tion of  navigable  waters  In  capacity  as  well 
as  use.  This  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  is  eo  unfettered  that  lu  Judgment 
as  to  whether  a  structure  La  or  Is  not  a  hin- 
drance la  conclusive.  Its  dstemUnatlon  Is 
legislative  In  character.  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  has  domination  over  the  water  power 
inherent  in  the  flowing  sUeam.  It  u  liable 
to  no  one  (or  Its  use  or  nonuse.  The 
flow  of  a  navigable  stream  Ls  In  no  sense 
private  property:  'that  the  running  water 
In  a  great  navigable  stream  Is  capable  of 
private  ownership  Is  Inconceivable.'  Exc2il> 
slon  of  riparian  owners  from  its  benefits 
without  companaatloQ  Is  entirely  vlihin  the 
Oovemmenfa  discretion." 
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"In  our  view,  it  cannot  properly  be  satd 
that  the  constitutional  power  of  the  United 
Btatea  over  Its  waters  is  limited  to  control 
for  navigation.  By  navigation  respondent 
means  no  mere  than  operation  of  boats  and 
improvement  of  the  waterway  Itself.  In  truth 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  la  the 
regulation  of  commer^w  on  tte  waters.  Navi- 
gability, In  the  sense  Just  stated.  Is  but  a 
part  of  this  whole.  Flood  protection,  water- 
shed development,  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
Improvements  through  utilization  of  power 
are  likewise  parts  of  commerce  control.  •  •  • 
That  authority  la  as  broad  as  the  needs  of 
comznerce.  •  •  •  The  point  la  that  navigable 
waters  are  subject  to  national  planning  and 
control  in  the  broad  regulation  of  commerce 
granted  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  license 
conditions  to  which  objection  Is  made  have 
an  obvlouj  relationship  to  the  exercise  of 
the  oommeroe  power.  Even  if  there  were  no 
such  relationship  the  plenary  power  of  Oon- 
greaa  over  navigable  waters  would  empower 
It  to  deny  the  privilege  of  constructing  an 
obstruction  m  tboae  waters." 

■^The  Court  nsentlally  held  that  the 
Corps,  where  approval  of  Transportation  is 
also  required,  cannot  be  pbllvlous  to  the 
effect  of  fill  projects  on  the  beauty  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  This  Infer- 
ence arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  la  statutorily  required  to 
consider  conservation  before  granting  a  per- 
mit. But  If  the  flu  on  which  the  causeway  was 
to  he  built  were  completed  at  the  time  the 
permit  for  the  causeway  was  requested,  there 
would  be  no  conservation  factors  for  Trans- 
portation to  consider.  The  Court  held  that 
the  Corps  could  not  blind  Itself  to  this  fact 
and  thereby  cut  off  considerations  of  conser- 
vation by  granting  a  flU  permit  without 
Transportation 'a   approval   of  the  causeway. 

"l«tJBC.  II  661-808. 

•^  Public  Law  91-190.  43  UACA.  If  431-47. 

"The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
states: 

"Except  as  hereafter  stated  In  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section  [not  applicable],  when- 
ever the  waters  of  any  stream  or  other  body 
of  wAter  are  proposed  or  authorized  to  be 
Impounded,  diverted,  the  channel  deepened 
or  the  stream  or  other  body  of  water  other- 
wise controlled  or  modified  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  Including  navigation  and  drainage, 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  public  or  private  agency 
under  Federal  permit  or  license,  auch  depart- 
ment or  agency  first  shall  consult  with  the 
United  statea  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  head 
of  the  agency  extfclslng  administration  over 
the  wildlife  resources  of  the  particular 
State  wherein  the  impoundment,  diversion, 
or  other  control  facility  U  to  be  constructed, 
with  a  view  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife 
resources  by  preventing  toes  of  and  damage 
to  such  resources  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  thereof  In 
connection  with  such  water- resource  de- 
velc^ment." 

16U,3.C.A.  f  6e2(a). 

>■  Presumably  Landholders  must  first  ob- 
tain the  Corps  of  Engineers  permit  before  be- 
coming a  "private  agency  under  Federal  per- 
mit or  license." 

»•  The  Senate  Report  also  shows  how  the 
exercise  of  the  commerce  power  in  the  con- 
servation arena  ties  In  with  Its  exercise  In 
other  areas: 

"The  amendments  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  have 
several  other  Important  advantages.  The 
amendments,  would  provide  that  wildlife 
conservation  shall  receive  equal  considera- 
tion with  other  features  in  the  planning  of 
Federal  water  resotirce  development  pro- 
grams. This  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
fish  and  wlUUtfe  on  the  basis  of  equality  with 
flood    control,    irrigation,    navigation,    and 
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hydroeleotrlc  power  in  our  water  resource 
programs,  which  Is  highly  deslrsble  and 
proper,  and  represents  an  objective  long 
Bought   by  conservationists  of  the  Nation." 

1856  U.S.C.C.  &  A.N.  at  8450. 

n  "poLicixa 

I.  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  two  Secretaries 
that  there  shall  be  full  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  their  respective  Depart- 
menta  on  the  above  responsibilities  at  all 
organisational  levels,  and  It  Is  their  view  that 
maximum  efforts  In  the  discharge  of  those 
responsibilities,  including  the  resolution  of 
differing  views,  must  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  at  the  field  or- 
ganizational vmit  most  directly  concerned. 
Accordingly.  District  Engineers  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  sbaU  coordinate 
with  the  Regional  Directors  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, and  pollution  problems  associated  with 
dredging,  filling,  and  excavauon  operations 
to  be  conducted  under  permits  iMued  under 
the  1899  Act  In  the  navigable  waters  ot  the 
United  States,  and  they  shaU  avail  them- 
selves of  the  technical  advice  and  asaistanoe 
which  such  Directors  may  provide. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  wlU  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  difficult  cases.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  advises  that  proposed  operations 
will  unreasooiably  Impslr  natural  resources 
or  the  relsted  environment,  including  the  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  values  thereof, 
or  will  reduce  the  quality  of  such  waters  in 
violation  ol  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  acting  on 
the  request  for  a  permit  will  carefully  evalu- 
ate the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tions In  relation  to  the  resultant  loss  or  dam- 
age, Including  all  dau  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  will  either  deny 
the  permit  or  Include  such  conditions  in  the 
permit  as  he  determines  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  including  provisions  that  will  as- 
aure  compliance  with  water  quality  stand- 
ards eatabllahed  to  accordance  with 
lanr.  •  •  •." 

»  H.  Rept.  989.  9Qth  Cong.,  ist  scsb..  to  ac- 
company H.R-  35.  pp.  4-5.  Bee  also  S.  Rept.  No. 
1419.  July  17.  1968.  90th  Oong.,  3d  sess..  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  reporting  on 
S.  695  and  BJt.  35.  pp.  13-14,  BJl.  35  with 
revisions  became  the  Act  of  August  3,  1968. 
83  Stat.  635  ( Pub.  L  90-454 ) . 

**  "As  a  result  of  the  bearings  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  ensued  from  the  circularized 
draft  proposal — particularly  with  respect  to 
the  permit  provision  for  dredging,  filling,  and 
excavation — a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing was  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army. 
This  agreement  set  forth  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  regarding  the  control 
ot  dredging,  filling,  and  excavation  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  include  many  of  our  Nation's  estu- 
arlne  areas. 

On  August  3.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior filed  a  supplemental  report  on  the  bill. 
In  Its  report  to  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment stated  that  we  believe  that  this 
memorandum  ai  understanding  provides  an 
effecuve  administrative  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  unreasonable  impairment 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation's 
waterways  and  related  environment,  and 
preventing  the  pollution  of  the  waters.  In 
our  opinion,  the  agreement  makes  the  legis- 
lative approach  set  forth  In  HJl.  25  ...  for 
control  for  dredging,  et  cetera,  unnecessary 
. . .  (Omissions  by  theConunittee.)" 

»  tte  newness,  relevance  and  significance 
warrants  reproduction  in  full. 

"This  Act  may  be  cted  as  the  'National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  oi  19St»' 

"FTJTll»OM 

"See.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are:  To 
declare  a  natlonitl  policy  which  win  encour- 
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"The  rlghU  of  States.- 


j    — ■  -»   -„i«n«Ki*  hamtnn*  he-         "(C)   Include  in  every  recommeuaaiion  or  iub  ngm*  w*  «»v«wc». — Nothing  In  this  Act 

.„.frr:srLs^"-^"=H  ^^-^i^^nri--^^-^  ^"^•t-^^^r-'i-.^'^t^-r-r 


Miel    BtlmulMe    the    h««Uh    and    wallare 
m»n;    to   tnrlch  the  uaiUnitancUiig   ol   tie 
ecologtul  systems  end  natural  reMurcee  Im- 
portant to  the  Nation;    and   to  eetablUh  a 
Council  aa  Environmental  Quality. 

■TITLB  I — OaCLARATJON   OF  N«TIONai.  ENVmOK- 
ICENTAt.   rOLZCY 

"Stc.  101.   (at    The  Congreaa,  recognlilng 


■•(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

"(11)  any  adverse  environmental  effect* 
which  cannot  be  avoided  ahould  the  propoial 
be  Implemented. 
"(1111  altematlvea  to  the  proposed  action, 
•■(Ivj  the  relationship  between  local  ahon- 
the  profound  Impact  of  man't  activity  on  lena  usee  of  man's  environment  and  the 
the  Interrelations  of  all  components  ol  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
natural  environment,  particularly  the  pro-     productivity,  and 

found  jn-luenccB  of  population  growth,  high-  ..j^j  ^^y  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
denslty  urbanization.  Industrial  expansion,  niltmenu  of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
resource  exploitation,  and  new  and  expand-  volved  In  the  propoeed  action  should  It  be 
Ing  technological  advances  and  recognlxlnt     implemented. 

further  the  crltlcsl  Importance  of  restoring  mating  any  detsaied  statement,  the      not  only  on  n.vi»w«.o.  ■"", r"  ""^"rTT 

«nd  mslntaming  envlronm.nul  quality  to  ™"^bTpSleralomclal  shall  commit  with  """'/"'.""'"iT "^-S^  ^.,T^  t^' 
the  overall  welfare  and  development  of  man  "f  ^^^^  „,,  comment*  ot  any  Federal  air  and  water  quality  '>«'«Uca.  sjmlc  view. 
declares  that  It  U  the  continuing  policy  of        "  ^^^^^  ^^  jurlsdlcOon  by  law  or  ape-      historic  sltea.  ecology,  and  other  poWlc  inter- 

the  FedersJ  Government.  In  cooperation  with  ^  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ-  est  aspects  of  the  waterway. 
Slate  and  local  governments,  and  other  con-  mental  impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such  "  "m  1968.  the  Corps  revised  m  "gmi^- 
cemed  public  and  private  orgsnliatlons.  to  ,t,tement  and  the  oommenU  and  views  of  tlons  lo  sUte  that  the  Corpe,  In  OMisldwIng 
use  aU  practicable  means  and  measures.  In-  ^  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local  an  application  for  a  permit  to  nn.  mog^ 
eluding  financial  and  technical  asslstsnce.  In  ^^^i^  i;b,ch  are  authorised  to  develop  discharge  or  deposit  materials,  or  omdurt 
a  manner  calculated  to  tosWr  and  promote      "•      enforce  environmental  standards.  shaU      other   activities   affecting   navigable   w""". 

the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  maintain     ^"^^^  .valUble  to  the  President,  the  Coun- • •-"  '-'-""'  '-«"   'ncludln. 

conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can  ^^j  ^^  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the  pub- 
lic as  provided  by  section  563  of  title  6, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  shall  accompany 
the   proposal    through    the   existing   agency 


»i 


the  Submerged  Lands  Act  (PubUc  Law  31. 
Slghty-tbird  Congress)  (43  subeection  1301 
and  notes— 1303.  1311-1315)  or  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  or  to  superwde  any  regu- 
latorr  authority  over  fisheries  exercised  by 
the  Btatee  either  individually  or  tinder  in- 
terstate  oompaots;" 

"•The  heading  of  the  Report  reads: 
"The  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  u  chaiged 
by  Congress  with  the  duty  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's navigable  waters,  should,  when  con- 
sidering whether  to  approve  applications  for 
landfills,  dredging  and  other  work  in  naviga- 
ble waters,  Increase  Ite  consideration  of  the 
effects  which  the  proposed  work  will  have, 
not  only  on  navigation,  but  also  on  conaer- 


exlst  in  productive  hsrmony.  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  it  Is  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of   the  Federal   Oovemment    to     ^j  aciauu  m  »m3  h»"*~— *  -••— — ^    _       ^  t^.    m.^ 

use   all    practicable   means,   consistent   with      resolved  conlUcts  ooncerning  alternative  use     Supp.  764   (DC.  M.D.  Fla,.  ^^™P*J^' lT^ 


review  processes: 


will  evaluate  "all  relevant  factors,  including 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  work  on  naviga- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife.  consen.atlon.  pollu- 
tion, esthetics,  ecology,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic interest"  83  CPR  30e.l30(d)  (I).  The 
Corps  spptled  this  policy  when  It  recently  re- 


(D(  study,  develop,  and  deacrlbe  appro-  Jected  the  efforts  ot  land  developers  to  fill 
priate  alternatives  to  recommended  courses  In  a  major  part  of  Boca  Clega  f^J'  °*«,^ 
or  acUon  in  any  proposal  which  involves  un-      Petersburg.  Fla.  See  ZabeJj.   Tobb^  396F. 


Other  essentia)  considerations  of  national  pol-  ^j  available  resources: 
icy.  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans.  ..^gj  recognise  the  worldwide  and  long- 
functions,  programs,  and  resources  to  the  end  ^ange  character  of  environmental  problems 
thst  the  Nation  may—  and  where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
'*<1)     fulfill    the    responsibilities    of    each  ^j  ^^^  united  Statea,  lend  appropriate  sup- 


n,  1969).  now  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit.  Wo.  37556. 

"The  committee  commends  the  Corps  for 
recognizing  Its  broader  re^xmalbUltlef  to 
protect  against  unnecessary  fills  and  other 


generation  as  tnwtees  of  the  environment     ^^^  ^^  initiatives,  rcaolullons.  and  programs     iJteratlon  of  water  bodies 


for  Bucceedlnp  generations 

"(3)  assure  for  all  Americana  aafe.  health- 
ful, productive,  and  eathetladly  and  cultur- 
ally pleasing  surroundings; 

"(3)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  the  environment  without  degradation, 
risk  to  health  or  safety,  or  other  undealrable 
and  unintended  consequences: 

"(4)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural, 
and  natural  aspects  of  otir  national  heritage, 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ- 
ment which  supports  diversity  and  variety 
of  Individual  choice; 

"(6)  achieve  a  balance  between  popula- 
tion and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

-(6)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re 


designed  to  maxlmlM  International  coopers' 
tlon  In  anticipating  and  preventing  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  mankind's  world  environ- 
ment; 

"(F)  make  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  Individuals, 
advice  and  itiformstlon  useful  In  restoring, 
maintaining,  and  enhancing  the  quality  ot 
the  environment: 

••(G)  initiate  and  utlllee  ecological  Infor- 
mation In  the  planning  and  development  of 
resource-oriented  projects;  and 

"(H)  assist  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  «tabUshed  by  title  n  of  this  Aot. 

•Sec.  103.  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  shaU  review  their  present  statutory 

authority.    admlniBtratlve    regulations,    and     „ 

current  pollclea  and  procedures  for  the  pur-     gered  by  every  dredge  end  fill  project  and 


H.  Bep. 

No.  91-917,  p.  5. 

■  "The  Corps  of  Bnglneers  should  Instruct 
Its  district  engineers  and  other  personnel 
involved  In  considering  applications  for  fills, 
dredging,  or  other  work  in  estuaries,  rivers, 
and  other  bodies  of  navigable  water  to  In- 
crease their  emphasis  on  how  the  work  wBl 
affect  all  aspects  of  the  public  Interest.  In- 
cluding not  only  navigation  but  also  con- 
servation of  natural  reaotirces,  fish  and  wild- 
life, air  and  water  quality,  esthetics,  scenic 
view,  historic  sites,  ecology,  and  other  public 
interest  aspects  of  the  waterway."  H.  Rep. 
No.  91-917. 

As  the  Committee  views  It.  not  only  should 
the  Corps  consider  conserratlon.  but  it 
should  consider  conserratlon  to  t>e  endan- 


and  approach  the  maximum  attain-     pose  of  determining  whether  there  are  any      place  the  burden  of  proving  otherwise  on  the 

deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  therein  which      applicant.  See  eg.,  the  concltialon  of  the  flrst 


able  recycling  of  depletable  reaouroes. 

"(c)  The  Congress  recognlnes  that  each 
person  should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment 
and  that  each  person  has  a  responaibUlty  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment 

"Sec.  103.  The  Congrees  authorlsea  and  dl- 
recu  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible: 
(I)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  puWlc  laws 
of  the  United  SUtee  shall  be  Interpreted  and 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  pollclea 
set  forth  in  this  Act.  and  (3)  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall — 

"(A)  utUlaa  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary 


prohibit  full  compUance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shaU  propose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1,  1971, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  Into  oonfonnlty 
with  the  intent,  purposes,  and  prooedtiree  set 
forth  in  this  Act. 

"Sec  104.  Nothing  In  Section  103  or  lOS 
6haU  in  any  way  affect  the  specific  sUtutory 
ohUgationa  of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  oom- 
ply  with  criteria  or  standards  of  environmen- 
tal quality,  (2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with 
any  other  Pedersl  or  State  agency,  or  (9)  to 


approach  which  wUl  insure  the  Integrated     act,  or  refrain  from  «^1^  ^P^jej^*  "^2° 

'^'^       ...  _  .. .-•     .-a ,_    -_^        tVtA    e-A^nm  man  i1*  firm*  nr  r*ertlnAatlon  OT  anV 


use  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  environmental  design  arts  In  planning 
and  m  deolslcounaltlng  which  may  have  an 
Impact  on  man's  environment; 

'•(B)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures.  In  consolidation  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  £nvlronniental  Quality  established  by 
title  n  of  this  Act.  which  wUl  Insure  that 
presently  unquanttfled  environmental  ameni- 
ties and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
consideration  In  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations; 


the  recommendations  or  certification  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency. 

"Sec.  106.  The  poUdee  and  goals  set  forth 
In  this  Act  are  supplemuitary  to  those  eet 
forth  In  existing  autborUatlons  of  Federal 
agencies." 

Public  Law  9I-1M.  Title  I.  83  Stat.  863.  43 
U.S.C^.  114331-47. 

•  Tot  like  reasons  the  following  dlaclaUner 
In  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1966.  70  SUt. 
lift,  16  U.3.CJV.  11741-754,  speclflcaUy  70 
Stat,  1124.  16  U.S.CJi.  17431  Is  not  decisive: 


section  of  the  Report  and  lU  bold  face  typa 

recommendation:  

"The  Corps  of  aiglneers  should  permit 
no  further  landfills  or  other  work  in  the  Na- 
tion's estuaries,  rivers  and  other  waterways 
except  In  those  cases  where  the  applicant 
affirmatively  proves  that  the  proposed  work 
is  In  accord  with  the  public  Interest,  Includ- 
ing the  need  to  avoid  the  piecemeal  destruc- 
tion of  these  water  areas."  H.  Eep.  No.  »1-*17. 
p.  6-  


OUR  ECOSOiaC  CRISIS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICBIOSH 
IN  THE  BODBB  OF  RBPBKSKNTATTVBS 

Tuesdoji,  Sevtember  IS,  1970 
Mr.  wnUAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nixon  adfnlnlxtraOon  Is  trying  to 
paint  a  rosy  picture  of  a  recovery  in  the 
economy    wlille     newspaper     headlines 
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glare  fortn  with  new  statistics  showing 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment  since 
the  early  sixties,  a  continued  upswing 
in  the  cost  of  living  with  tight  money  in 
short  supply — all  resulting  from  the 
shortsighted  economic  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministraUon. 

Two  editorials  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  7.  1970.  pre- 
sent a  perceptive  analysis  of  this  ad- 
ministration's economic  shortsighted- 
ness. I  Insert  these  editorials  In  the  Ric- 
OBD  at  this  point  and  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  who  question  the 
reality  of  claims  of  economic  recovery 
while  every  trip  to  the  supermarket  cuts 
deeper  Into  their  pocketbooks: 

Ettdkmxc  IPCrUTlON 

The  rtart  of  the  Labor  Day  weekend  was 
ma'-*c<y<  by  a  Oovenunent  report  that  the 
n»UonB  Jobleas  rate  last  month  rote  to 
5  1  per  cent  whUe  the  average  worker's  pur- 
chasing power  declined.  The  Administra- 
tion haa  haile<l  the  report  that  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  declined  In  Auguat  by  0.5 
per  cent  aa  a  "dramatic"  sign  that  It  is  win- 
ning Ita  battle  over  inflation.  A  long  list  of 
earlier  dlaappomtments  makes  It  advisable, 
however,  to  rrserve  judgment  on  whether 
price  etabUlty  u  really  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Nixon's  economlasa  blame  the  atagoa- 
tion  of  productivity  lor  much  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's failure  to  arreit  inJlatlon  d\ir- 
ing  I960  and  the  flrst  part  of  1970.  Output 
per  man-hour  showed  virtually  no  Increase 
unUl  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  when 
It  be^an  climbing  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.1 
per  cent — about  In  line  with  Its  long-term 
growth  trend  since  World  War  n.  Adminis- 
tration economlsta  are  now  ataklng  much 
Qf  their  hope  for  a  continued  slowing  of 
loflAtloo  on  continuing  improvements  In 
productivity. 

The  turnaround  In  productivity  during 
the  second  quarter  was  almost  certainly  due 
primarily  w>  the  rlae  In  unemployment.  With 
fever  men  at  work  and  the  trend  ol  real 
output  moving  sideways,  output  per  man- 
hour  of  labor  rose.  If  the  economy  recovers 
even  moderately  during  the  months  ahead 
but  uneBQployment  Increases  slightly — as  Ad- 
tolnUtraUoQ  econotniets  expect — produc- 
tivity will  continue  to  show  gains.  But  It 
Is  most  unlikely  that  the  improvement  in 
productivity  can  t>e  aharp  enough  to  rid 
the  system  of  Its  chronic  inflationary  trend. 

In  the  second  quarter,  major  union  col- 
lective bargaining  settlements  continued  to 
esCAlate;  for  wages  and  t>eneflts  combined, 
they  averaged  10,9  per  cent  annually  over 
the  Ufa  of  the  contract — and  17.1  per  cent  in 
the  flxat  ye*r.  The  large  number  of  construc- 
tion agreements  negotiated  in  the  spring 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  puah  up  the 
quarterly  average,  but  It  la  clear  that  a  3 
per  cent  national  rate  of  productivity  Im- 
provement will  scarcely  dent  the  Inflation- 
ary impact  of  such  settlements. 

The  automobile  wage  negotiations,  now 
nearlng  the  showdown  stage  In  Detroit,  rep- 
resent a  crucial  test  of  the  Administration's 
theory  that  s  moderate  boost  in  unemploy- 
ment win  arrest  inflationary  wage  settle- 
ments. The  Big  Three  car  manufacturers 
have  offered  the  T7rUted  Auto  Workers  a  new 
contract  calling  for  an  increase  of  7.5  per 
cent  In  wagvs  and  fringe  benefita  In  the  first 
year  and  3  per  cent  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years.  The  union  spumed  the  offer  as  a 
■"hiccup." 

The  Administration  is  steering  clear  of  di- 
rect involvement  in  the  I>etrolt  talks,  but 
Its  general  admonition  to  Industry  has  been 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  overcostly  agree- 
meota  ta  to  take  a  atrtka.  That  mvbu  to  leave 
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It  up  to  General  Motors  or  Chrysler,  the 
proepecQve  union  targets,  to  choose  between 
the  distasteful  alternatives  of  an  mflacionary 
settlement  or  a  long  and  expensive  strike 
The  absence  of  anything  reaembling  an  offi- 
cial Income*  policy  thus  makes  employers 
In  this  and  other  strongly  unionised  Indus- 
tries the  involuntary  guardians  of  wage- 
prtc«  sublllty.  with  Ctovemment  in  an 
ostrich  role  on  the  aldeltnes. 

WMT  It  Stats 

The  White  House  seeks  to  Justify  Its 
hands-off  policy  on  wages  and  prices  by  put- 
ting the  whole  responsibility  lor  checking 
inflation  upon  flscal  and  monetary  policy. 
But  here,  too,  there  are  reasons  for  skepticism 
about  ItA  cl&lma  of  victory  over  inflation. 

The  current  prospect  Is  for  siaable  budget 
deActu  In  both  fiscal  1971  and  1073.  Mr. 
Hlxon  not  only  has  dug  himself  in  against 
aaklDg  for  higher  taxes  but  be  has  done  the 
same  on  further  reductions  in  defense  ex- 
penditures. In  a  report  that  has  deserved 
more  notice.  President  Nixon's  own  Task 
Porte  on  Economic  Growth  has  declared: 
"We  conclude  that  no  feasible  reduction  in 
defense  expenditures  will  suffice  to  offset  ad- 
ditional Pederal  revenue  requirements  for 
high-prlorlty   civilian  programs." 

On  the  monetary  side.  Administration 
economists  have  t>een  gnunbllng  over  the 
caution  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  F-  Burns,  who  appears  determined  to 
hold  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  to 
between  4  and  S  per  cent-  Dr.  Burns,  stand- 
ing firm  against  pressures  to  ease  money  stiU 
faster.  Is  openly  critical  of  the  AdmlnJatra- 
tlon's  refusal  to  develop  more  meaningful 
br&kes  on  wage  and  price  Increases  In  indus- 
tries In  whirh  either  labor  or  management 
has  great  market  power. 

The  economic  slowdown  has  blunted  the 
infiatlon  for  the  time  t»elng.  Yet  the  Nixon 
Administration  seema  to  have  learned  re- 
markably little  from  Its  past  economic  fail- 
ures. It  la  still  unwilling  to  take  the  bard 
steps  toward  building  economic  policies  that 
will  meet  the  nation's  economic  and  social 
needa.  It  Is  also  unwilling  to  tackle  under- 
lying structural  problems — for  liutance,  by 
fighting  harder  lor  a  liberal  trade  policy.  As 
ft  result.  infla.tlon  threatena  to  remain  en- 
demic in  the  American  system. 


OLDER    AMERICANS   TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVICES  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP   1*«W   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVBS 

Tueadav,  Sevtember  15,  1870 

Mr.  omNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  (or  myseU.  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Beiasuusi,  and  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cahthv),  the  Older  Americans  Trans- 
portation Services  Development  Act. 

The  blU  is  designed  to  make  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  services  100  per- 
cent safe  and  accessible  for  all  20.000.000 
older  Americans. 

Transportation  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant areas  In  which  we  need  to  Im- 
prove services  for  the  elderly. 

In  1968,  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd  testified  at  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  that 
30,000,000  Americans  are  hindered  In 
travel  because  of  physical  handicaps  or 
advancing  age,  and  that  some  14  million 
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persons  over  65  are  Impeded  by  one  or 
more  chronic  aOments. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ranked 
transportation  as  third  largest  expendi- 
ture in  retired  couples  budget — food  and 
housing  were  first  and  second.  Trans- 
portation services  for  the  elderly,  how- 
ever, deserve  our  attention,  according  to 
the  report,  not  because  of  their  cost  but 
because  so  many  of  the  elderly's  other 
daily  life  activities  depend  so  beavlly  on 
them — employment,  health  care,  receipt 
of  income,  and  so  forth. 

According  to  the  January  1970  report 
of  OEO  Project  FIND,  a  research  project 
Into  the  problems  facing  the  elderly : 

Transportation  prored  one  or  Iht  most 
aerlous  gaps  in  community  service  In  Dearly 
every  area  studied. 

Only  about  37  per  cent  of  the  poor  and 
about  ono-half  of  the  near  poor  who  reported 
having  transportation  difficulties  find  these 
problems  not  to  be  major. 

The  reasons  for  lack  of  transportation 
cited  by  the  FIND  report  usually  centered 
around  the  elderlj's  inability  to  afford 
transportation— 91  percent  of  those  In- 
terviewed— or  the  lack  of  good  public 
transportation — 67  percent  of  those  In- 
terviewed. 

The  real  tragedy,  however,  of  our  fail- 
ure to  provide  safe  and  accessible  trans- 
portation services  for  the  elderly  lies  not 
in  the  words  spent  in  documenting  the 
need  for  such  services  but  In  the  money 
spent  trying  to  fulfill  the  need.  The  ad- 
ministration's descriptions  regarding  the 
need  to  Improve  transportation  services 
for  the  elderly  are  most  adequate.  The 
administration  decisions  regarding  the 
money  required  to  meet  this  need  are  at 
most  inadequate.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
administration  proclaims,  in  the  wordi 
of  Its  Commissioner  on  Aging,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problems  such  as  the  "Iso- 
lation from  the  commimlty"  and  the  lack 
of  "access  to  proper  health  care "  the 
elderly  face  because  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation services.  On  the  other.  It  pre- 
cludes, in  the  calculations  of  its  budget, 
any  significant  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

Specifically,  in  fiscal  year  1970,  the  ad- 
ministration allocated  for  transportation 
research  and  demonstration  projects, 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  fluids  appro- 
priated for  research  and  demonstration 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  For  1971, 
the  administration  requested  less  than 
one-half  of  the  money  Congress  author- 
ized for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  programs  designed  to  Improve 
the  community  services  critical  to  the 
elderly,  CongresE  authorised  $15  million: 
the  administration  requested  (5.8  million. 
Such  a  small  sum  can  hardly  serve  to 
make  Improvements  In  transportation 
serrlees,  let  alone  In  the  range  of  com- 
munity services  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  are  to  know  more 
than  the  little  we  know  today  about  how 
to  organise  and  deliver  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  range  of  transporta- 
tion services  for  the  elderly,  we  must  put 
our  money  where  our  mouth  is.  We  must 
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expand  our  research  and  demonstration 
efforts  with  regard  to  transporutlon 
services  for  the  elderly. 

In  New  York  alone,  much  needs  to  be 
done.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  New 
York  City's  reduced  transit  fare,  several 
things,  Including  the  following,  must  yet 
be  researched  and  developed: 

First,  an  inexpensive  alternative  to 
equipping  turnstiles  for  half  fares  must 
be  developed  If  those  senior  subway  rid- 
ers who  would  like  to  end  the  coupon 
plan — under  which  they  pay  full  fare 
outbound  and  get  what  amounts  to  a 
pass  for  their  return — shall  be  accom- 
modated: and 

Second,  alternatives  to  the  half-fare 
limits  must  be  developed  if  those  senior 
citizens  who  must  start  trips  before  be- 
gliuUng  of  the  one-half  fare  hours — 10 
a.m. — are  to  be  accommodated. 

Also,  numerous  and  crucial  improve- 
ments In  New  York  facilities  and  subway 
cars  ought  to  be  researched  and  devel- 
oped to  provide  100  percent  accessible 
and  safe  transportation  for  the  elderly. 

My  bill  would  help  to  provide  what  Is 
needed  and  at  a  modest  cost — $3  million 
over  a  22-year  period. 

It  would  help  to  build  upon  success- 
ful existing  programs  as  well  as  provide 
badly  needed  funding  for  new  research 
and  demonstration. 

It  would  concentrate  on  economic  and 
service  aspects  of  transportation  for  the 
elderly  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  More- 
over, the  bill  would  authorize  feasibility 
studies  on  special  transportation  services 
in  areas  where  large  numbers  of  elderly 
persons  live,  research  and  demonstration 
on  portal-to-portal  service,  additional 
studies  on  fare  structures  and  the  Im- 
pact on  the  elderly's  rldershlp,  well-be- 
ing, and  morale,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  provide  better  coordinated 
transportation  services  rendered  by  so- 
cial service  agencies.  The  potential  bene- 
fits of  this  undertaking  are  many. 

Most  Importantly,  the  bill  makes  cer- 
tain requirements  aimed  at  Improving 
the  management  and  expanding  the  Im- 
pact of  all  exemplary  and  cost-beneflt 
research  and  development  programs, 
thereby  eliminating  causes  of  failure  of 
most  Oovemment-sponsored  research 
and  development  efforts.  These  require- 
ments Include: 

First,  that  all  grants  and  contracts  in- 
clude provision  for  evaluation  by  an 
organization  not  affiliated  with  the  proj- 
ect funded: 

Second,  that  each  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude, where  feasible,  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram impact  and  cost-benefit  ratio; 

Third,  that  evaluation  reports  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretuy  of  Health. 
Education,  and  'Welfare  to  be  widely  dis- 
seminated: and 

Fourth,  that  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  Including 
program  planning  and  management 
assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  We  must  all  work  together  U  our 
Nation's  transportation  services  are  to 
be  Improved  to  the  point  where  all  older 
Americans  can  experience  the  same  slm- 
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pie  pleasures  in  life  as  the  rest  of  us  with- 
out Inconvenience  and  physical  and  eco- 
nomic hardship. 
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POWS  AND  THE  "PEACE"  GRODPS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALXrOBKtA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPHfiSEaTTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  with  1^50 
American  servicemen  either  missing  or 
Imprisoned  In  Southeast  Asia,  most 
Americans  have  a  genuine  concern  for 
their  well-being  and  sympathy  for  their 
families  at  home. 

Compounding  this  tragedy,  however, 
are  various  organizations — so-called 
"peace"  groups — which  are  adding  to  tlie 
torment  of  the  families  and  hindering 
efiorts  to  achieve  htmiane  treatment  for 
our  POW's. 

One  of  these  groups,  the  Committee  of 
UalsoD  With  Pamllles  of  Servicemen  De- 
tained in  North  Vietnam,  has  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  xislng  the  American  pris- 
oners as  instruments  of  their  mutual 
propaganda  war. 

Because  of  this  group's  open  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  the  VIetcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  Hanoi  has  agreed  to 
provide  all  mail  from  American  prisoners 
directly  to  this  "peace"  committee.  The 
letters  are  thai  forwarded  to  the  families 
for  whom  they  were  intended — along 
with  a  political  diatribe  urging  an  im- 
mediate UJS.  pullout.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  "arrangement"  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  Hanoi's  propaganda  campaign 
than  to  any  sincere  Bentiment^  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  this  alliance  with  a 
■peace"  group  is  letting  Hanoi  ofl  the 
hook  with  respect  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  WhUe  milllcns  of  Ameri- 
cans and  others  around  the  world  at- 
tempt to  pressure  Hanoi  into  acceding 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 
these  "loyal"  Americans  are  air^lng  and 
[betting  their  continued  flaunting  of 
these  universally  accepted  principles. 

The  families  involved  must  welcome 
news  of  the  prisoners  from  any  source. 
since  Hanoi  refuses  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  rules.  However,  this  spoonfeed- 
ing of  news  from  Hanoi  via  a  peace  group 
In  the  United  States  can  only  add  to  ttie 
delay  and  anguish  and  further  fuel  the 
North  Vietnamese  drive  to  force  the 
United  States  Into  a  humiliating  defeat. 

The  September  issue  of  Government 
Executive  magazine  has  an  article  de- 
tailing the  activities  of  the  peace  groups 
and  the  ordeal  of  the  families.  It  fol- 
lows: 
POW  Tamojmm:  Tokttjwm  or  XTKCWKtumr 

Tho  ramtllM  of  a  number  of  American 
aerrlcemen.  known  to  hare  fallen  Into  Nortb 
Vietnamese  hBnda.  were  tortured  recently 
with  increased  iincertAlnty  as  to  wbetber 
their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 

The  epleode  began  with  the  publication  by 
The  New  York  Time*  of  a  lift  of  334  Ameri- 


can prisoners  which,  the  newspaper  said,  had 
been  complied  by  a  New  Tork-haaed  peace 
group  from  iecten  sent  by  prisoners  to  their 
faoUUea. 

Three  Americans  who  had  Just  vlatt«d  Ha- 
noi. The  Tirnu  reported,  brought  out  word 
that  North  Vietnam  had  declared  the  lUi 
a  complete  record  of  aU  VM.  prisoners  held 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Mn.  WUmer  N.  Grubb  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
promptly  challenged  the  list's  compleCaoaas. 

Her  husband  had  been  shot  down  on  an 
unarmed  reconnaissance  mlssuin  over  North 
Vietnam  on  January  2fl.  1M6,  she  aaid.  and 
photographs  of  him  In  captlrlty  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  North  Vietnam  News  Agency 
and  other  Communist  sources.  Tet  his  name 
was  not  on  the  li.<rt. 

Since  Major  Orubb  was  shot  down,  hla 
wife  has  never  received  a  letter  from  him  nor 
any  notification  from  North  Vietnam  as  to 
his  status. 

Mrs.  Onibb  has  four  sons,  the  youagaat  ol 
whom,  aged  four,  has  never  aeen  his  father. 
The  boys  appeared  with  her  at  a  news  con- 
ference opening  an  office  which  has  been 
donated  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  V£.  to  the  National  League  of  Pamllles 
of  American  Prlsonera  and  Mlssl&g  in  Sooth - 
aast  Asia  at  I  Conatltutlon  Avenue.  NE. 
Washington,  DC. 

She  and  her  sons,  Mrs.  Grubb  aald.  repre- 
sented other  families  wboee  fathers  or  sons 
are  known  to  be  prisoners  bat  whose  names 
did  not  appear  on  the  list. 

ucsr  coaaccT  t^sr 

"Perhaps  the  omissions  were  InadTertant 
on  the  part  of  Hanoi."  Mrs.  Orubb  continued. 
"But.  if  BO.  and  if  they  wmnt  the  world  to 
baUeve  their  claims  that  they  are  following 
hunutultarlan  precepts  in  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  tbey  hold,  then  obviously  the 
gOTemment  in  Hanoi  must  correct  the  list  to 
Include  all  of  the  men  they  hold,  Ultlmafcely. 
the  world  will  hold  the  North  Vietnam^  to 
account  for  the  release  of  these  men. 

"I.  for  one,  cannot  believe — wUl  not  aUow 
myself  to  believe — that  Hanoi  would  de- 
liberately condemn  to  obUvion  these  men 
whose  names  have  been  omitted  from  the 
lilt." 

In  Paris,  the  wives  and  children  of  two 
other  American  ssrvicemen  cmoltted  from 
the  list  went  to  the  rortdence  of  the  chief 
North  Vietnamese  dele^te  to  seek  Utfortna- 
tlcaa.  They  were  turned  away,  crying,  by  a 
guard. 

The  men  they  tried  In  tkLq  to  inquire 
about  were  Lt.  James  J.  ConneU.  USN.  a  pc«t- 
c&pture  photograph  of  whom  was  rsle«aed 
by  the  Vietnamese  News  Agency  on  July  SI, 
1906.  and  Lt.  Cdr.  Michael  J.  Estocln,  USN. 
who  is  listed  by  the  U.S.  as  a  prisoner  on  the 
basts  of  information  from  some  of  the  nine 
X7.S.  prisoners  released  ilnce  the  first  man 
was  captured  in  August  19M. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Bablb  also 
brought  up  the  matter  at  the  Paris  meetings, 
pointing  out  to  the  Nortb  Vietnamese  that 
"your  own  media  have  offered  tangible  evi- 
dence that  you  in  fact  hold  addlUonal  VS. 
prisoners." 

He  cited  ConneU  and  other  eDmplaa.  Tbese 
Included  Col.  Edward  B.  Burdett.  tTSAF, 
whose  capture  In  1987  was  reported  by  Hanoi 
radio;  Capt.  Edwin  L.  Atterbury,  USAP,  whose 
picture  was  published  In  Nortb  Vietnam 
after  his  capture  the  same  year,  and  Lt.  Odr. 
Jamea  L.  Oriffln,  USN.  whose  oaptort  In 
1067  also  was  announced  by  Hanoi. 

At  press  time.  Hablb  had  received  no  in- 
fcmnatlon  or  explanation  In  reply. 

The  peace  group  which  The  Timaa  said 
oompUed  the  list  of  prlaonen  Is  the  Ooob* 
mlttee  of  Liaifion  with  Pamllles  of  Sernoe- 
men  Detained  In  North  Vietnam. 

Miss  Barbara  Webster,  a  committee  staff 
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member.  s»ld  In  reeponM  to  M  inquiry  trom 

•W.  don-t  regard  U>»t  IW  «  tM  t^ 
li5t_ire  hkve  mn  Ide.  there  mlgM  be  more 
but  we  don't  know  for  •are/'  

■^7  committee-.  leeUng.  »».  added  was 
tJ?  the  lDdl7ldu.l  Who  gave  ""t '"  IfS^ 
i^tlon  might  have  mUund.r»tood  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  Mid.  „,__,   „   „„ 

^',^S.^l«"^-mltte.   in  Seattle,  .he 
said  that  he  was. 

visit  TO  HANOI 

In  lu  .tudl.  The  Tima  «ld  mlormaUon 
on^ifth  Vlifnam'.  poaiuon  "««  <»™ '^ 
Tdel^lon  of  three  American,  who  S»d  Vu" 
vlaltrf  Hanol-Klrkpatrlcll.  Mark  S.  Pajhoe. 
orof^rot  biology  at  Harvard  Cnlver.^ 
a^d  w!e"  W.  PfSler.  prole«>or  of  Mology 

"^  web^r«  «ld  Klrkpatrlck  wa.  In  Purl, 
hilt  would  return  to  the  VS.  Kion. 

SJee-TlI^n-wr^^^^of 

„^oL  trlaTSd  later  wa.  "-io^d^o  -^ 
.olracT  they  announced  that  Hanoi  nao 
Si^'w  »nd  all  mail  from  American  prt.- 
SCTto  the  committee.  -"=?  "f"""  "J^ 
ward  them  to  the  prUonen  families^  'Thla 
TASigement  glv«  the  committee  the  oppor- 
t^  to  enclo«i  letters  to  the  tamlll«  M- 
B«lng  hope  that  'the  OS.  Oo^trT^^t^ 
?ome  I?  It.  «n.e..  withdraw  lu  armrt  force. 
?°om  Vietnam,  and  thu.  make  "  P<>^"«J« 
h.  famine..  t«th  American  and  Vletn^e« 
which  have  been  Mparaied  a.  a  r««ult  or 
this  cruel  war.  to  be  reunited." 

Mr»  sybil  Stockdale.  chairman  of  ^e 
board  of  National  l>eague  of  Pnaoneia  PMa- 
^oontends  that  mail  would  move  ««^ 
factory  through  normal  channels  If  North 
vTeSSn  would  fulfill  lu  obligation,  u^e 
the  Geneva  convention  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  prlsonera  of  war. 

She  told  newamen  alao  that  Np""  "«• 
nim.  It  It  wished,  could  ea.Uy  Influence  the 
DoUiiea  that  are  carried  out  in  connection 
SXprlioner.  held  by  the  Viet  Cong  the 
Pathei  Lao  or  by  CommunUt  force,  m  Cam- 
bodla.  No  prl«>ner  held  to  thoM  area.  ^^ 
rveTbeen  aUow«l  to  write  a  angle  letter. 

'""a  total  ol  more  than  1550  American  xrv- 
icemen  are  llat«l  by  the  Department  of  De- 
renae  a.  mUaJng  or  captured  In  Southeast 
Asia. 


MISS  MONTANA 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    HONTAlfA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1970 
Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  SpMiker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  your  attention  a  particularly  slgnlfl- 
cant  Item  in  this  week's  Life  magazine. 
On  page  88.  U  a  picture  of  Miss  Kathy 
Huppe  of  Helena.  Mont.  Kathy  forfeited 
her  chance  to  participate  in  the  glamor 
and  glory  of  the  MiM  America  Pageant 
in  Atlantic  City  when  she  resigned  her 
tiUe  of  Mlm  MonUna  because  she  was 
expected  to  conform  to  regtilatlons 
which,  in  good  conscience,  she  found  to 
be  too  restrictive.  BCathy  Huppe  Is  a 
political  activist  and  an  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  movement  in  Montana. 
She  could  not  conscientiously  assume  a 
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mlddle-of-the  road  stance  as  required  by 
the  national  sponsors  of  the  pageant. 
Kathy  is  too  forthright  a  person  to  be 
muzzled  on  issues  she  feels  are  of  para- 
mount Importance.  A  girl  who  will  put 
her  principles  above  the  chance  to  win 
the  coveted  Miss  America  title  surely 
has  commonsense  values  and  a  strong 
character,  and  1  applaud  her  for  her 
courage  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Ricobd  at 
this  point  two   arucles  from  Montana 
papers  which  appeared  this  summer  and 
which  further  explain  the  situation; 
M13S  Montana's  Poutical  Bcizrs  Poaca  H«s 
To  Qtttt 
(By  Tina  Torgxlmson) 
A  lot  of  Uttle  thing,  that  could  have  be- 
come a  big  problem  buUt  up  to  the  resigna- 
tion Friday  of  the  1970  Ulsa  Montana.  K.thy 
Huppe  of  Helens,  told  The  BUllng.  Gazette 
Friday  afternoon. 

She  told  the  Aaoclated  ProM  In  Helena  Fri- 
day that  .he  mlgned  her  title  "because  my 
beliefs  and  what  the  national  auoclatlon 
wanted  out  of  me  could  not  coincide." 

She  told  the  Gasette.  "I  can't  say  what  my 
bcUef.  are.  They  are  arbitrary.  It  la  Juat  more 
or  lew  .omethlng  that  I  feel."  She  uld  her 
belief,  are  a  "Per«inal  matter," 

"I  don't  want  to  wund  ungrateful."  .he 
Mid.  "but  It  was  a  matter  of  personal  beuefa 
and  I  couldn't  go  against  them." 

"Everything  you  do  or  aay  1.  oenjored." 
she  said.  "If  I  wanted  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  OasetU,  the  letter  would 
have  to  be  sent  first  to  the  Bluings  Jaycees 
BO  they  could  censor  It.  I  reaUy  don't  think 
that  18  neceaeary." 

She  .aid  she  didn't  know  about  the  oen- 
Borahlp  before  being  choMn  Miss  Montana. 
"This  la  something  they  should  let  glrla 
know  atwut  before  they  get  mvolved  In  the 
situation."  she  said. 

Miss  Huppe  told  The  Associated  Presa  she 
reached  her  dedrton  because  her  poutlcal 
views  could  not  remain  "middle  of  the  roed." 
a.  she  said  the  organizers  of  the  Mis.  Amer- 
ica contwt  sUpulated. 

The  IB-year-old  June  graduate  of  Helena 
Senior  High  School  said  she  was  one  of  alx 
editor,  of  a  "free  pre»"  newspaper.  "The 
Paper  Tiger."  designed  to  provide  a  free  fo- 
rum for  high  school  students. 

She  said  she  had  mentioned  her  editorship 
of  the  paper  In  her  pageant  entry  blank,  but 
nothing  was  said  until  after  the  contest. 

"I  am  very  happy  and  l  hope  there  la  no 
antagonism."  she  told  the  Osiette.  "I  tried 
to  do  this  In  the  best  way  that  I  could." 

When  asked  If  abe  would  parudpate  to  a 
similar  contest  agato.  she  repUed.  "Never." 

Miss  Huppe  said  her  Immediate  plans  will 
be  to  look  for  a  Job.  spend  wme  time  at  the 
family  ranch  near  Rozian  and  then  attend 
sohool  this  fall  at  the  tjnlver.lty  of  Montana 
to  Mlsaoula. 

The  Billing.  Jaycees.  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion tor  the  Miss  Montana  pageant,  Imme- 
diately announced  Friday  that  the  final 
runner-up  to  the  contest.  Jane  Opp  of  Bil- 
lings, will  take  over  as  Mlas  Montana. 

Miss  Opp  told  the  Gazette  Friday,  "I  have 
been  told  not  to  My  anythtog  yet."  She  said 
she  has  been  MIM  Montana  for  only  half  a 
day  and  that  she  was  "very  happy"  about  It. 
She  said  the  problem  of  censorship  had 
never  been  mentioned  to  her  before  that 
she  can  remember  "I  don't  have  anythtog  to 
My  about  it  because  I  don't  know  much 
about  It."  she  said. 

MUa  Opp  la  the  ao-year-old  daughwr  of 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Emll  Opp  of  2533  Wyumlng 
Ave.  She  will  represent  Montana  to  Septem- 
ber In  the  MIM  America  contest  to  AUantlc 
City,  NJ. 
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She  graduated  from  BUUngs  WMt  High 
School  and  attend.  Rocky  Mountain  Col- 
lege. 

Mlu  Huppe  said  she  1.  toterested  In  poutlc 
and  was  one  of  16  wnlor.  who  panldpatsd 
to  a  sample  rewriting  of  the  Montana  Con- 
stitution last  year. 

She  uld  .he  participated  to  morato- 
riums last  year  and  Mid  thla  Information 
was  also  Included  In  her  original  application 
for  the  contMt. 

"If  there  were  moratoriums  next  year  I 
would  participate, "  she  uld,  "becsuae  that's 
something  I  really  believe  In.  I  told  tbem  1 
would  put  my  beliefs  above  the  pageant." 

Miss  Huppe  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ctiarle. 
Huppe  of  Helena.  Her  late  father  wa»  an  u- 
slstant  MonUna  attorney  general. 

Ken  Wheeler  of  BUltogs.  director  of  the 
state  pageant,  said  the  policy  of  not  Inform- 
ing the  contestanu  about  the  contract  de- 
tails would  be  changed  next  year, 

"This  Is  Just  something  that  happened," 
Wheeler  Mid.  "The  sponMrlng  organization 
WM  aware  of  the  stipulations,  but  evidently 
did  not  explam  them  to  her  properly." 

Wheeler  Mid  the  contract  Is  governed  by 
a  national  policy. 

Wants  TO  KkXP  lNDlvl»0AljrT :   Mtss  Mon- 
tana Oivss  Up  TtTLZ 
(By  Carla  Beck) 
The  queen  of  Montana  pageant  royalty  Fri- 
day abdicated  her  throne. 

Miss  MonUna.  Kathy  Huppe  of  Helena, 
erplalned.  "I'd  rather  be  an  todlvldual  than 
a  queen." 

Why  did  she  resign?  In  Friday's  first  an- 
nouncement of  her  action,  die  wM  quoted 
u  uylng  ahe  resigned  "because  my  beliefs 
and  what  the  national  usoclatlon  wanted 
out  of  me  could  not  cotoclde"  and  that  she 
had  reached  her  decision  because  her  politi- 
cal views  could  not  remain  "middle  of  the 
road,"  u  the  organisers  of  the  Miss  Amer- 
ica contest  stipulated. 

When  MlM  Huppe  (If.  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  puppy  i  .Igned  her  entry  blank 
for  the  pageant,  she  noted  that  among  her 
actlvltlM  .he  had  participated  to  the  mora- 
toriums Bgalnst  the  Vietnam  War  and  had 
written  for  the  "Paper  'nger."  a  "'free  press" 
newspaper  published  sporadically.  "The  edi- 
tors publish  anything  people  want  to  write 
about,  whether  they  agree  with  It  or  not,' 
she  explained.  ^     ,.     «. 

SomeOme  afur  she  was  crowned  the  Big 
Sky  County's  entrant  to  the  MIM  America 
Pageant,  tensions  apparently  developed.  MIM 
Huppe  began  to  feel  apprehensive  about  her 
role  as  MlM  Montana.  She  Intended  to  con- 
ttoue  u  a  political  activist  and  to  write  for 
publication  If  she  felt  like  It.  But  she  got 
the  feeling  thU  wm  not  the  way  It  wu  go- 
ing to  be. 

She  spent  Wednesday  to  BlUinga  confer- 
ring with  Mike  Perko,  executive  director  of 
the  pageant,  and  four  other  member,  of 
the  Jaycees.  sponsors  of  the  MIM  Montana 
Pageant.  Among  them  waa  Doug  FeU«,  BU- 
Ungs, who  waa  Mrnng  a.  her  busUMM  man- 
ager. 

It  WM  Feller  who  informed  her  that  the 
Jaycees'  contract  with  the  national  MIM 
America  Pageant  committee  would  not  allow 
them  to  go  along  with  her  view,  on  her  rOle. 
She  responded  that  the  best  thtog  for  her 
to  do  would  be  to  resign,  and  he  agreed 
Perko  uld  Friday  afternoon  that  there 
had  been  no  prolilem  with  the  title  hold- 
er "I'm  KJrry  that  she  did  resign,  but  I  feel 
that  she  thought  It  would  be  better  If  she 
did.  She  felt  she  couldn't  do  the  Job  for  per- 
sonal reasons." 

Perko  did  not  cite  any  pageant  rules 
speoincaUy,  uylng  they  were  general  m  na- 
ture and  were  designed  prlmarUy  to  protect 
the  girl  and  her  family.  Be  Mid  they  are  the 
same  for  all  candidate,  from  the  50  states 
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end  come  down  from  the  Mus  America  Pag- 
eant officials. 

"We're  not  Uylng  to  tell  Miss  Montana 
she  can't  do  one  thing  or  another,"  Perko 
said.  'But  we  would  Uke  to  know  what  she 
is  doing  or  what  dw  la  wrlttog.  We  would 
not  leU  her  what  to  uy,  but  we  would  like 
to   know    what    It    Is   so   we   could   clear   It 

He  went  on.  "We  would  expect  her  to  tiave 
an  opimon.  In  fact,  we  would  encourage  her 
to  have  opinions  on  issue.,  but  we  would  not 
expect  her  to  expreM  them  openly." 

■You  Me,"  he  explained,  "some  of  theM 
girls  are  rather  young.  They  could  My  things 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that  could  come 
out  »Tong.  We'd  like  her  to  make  he-  mato 
objective  preparing  for  Atlantic  City." 

"We're  in  this  to  promote  Montana.  We 
want  everyone  In  the  state  to  be  our  friend," 
Perko  added. 

When  asked  why  MlM  Huppe'.  perwjnal 
commitment  to  political  activity  hadn't  been 
conaldered  before  the  Mlu  Montana  Pageant, 
Perko  replied.  "They  are  not  Judged  on  things 
like  thl..  •I'hey  are  Judged  on  talent,  even- 
ing gown  and  swim  suit." 

MISS  Huppe  1.  not  dluppolnted  She  1.  re- 
lieved She  1.  glad  she  made  the  decision  at 
this  lime,  becauw  she  feels  the  runner-up, 
Jane  Opp.  who  wUl  now  repreunt  Montana 
in  Atlantic  City,  will  have  a  fair  chanoe  to 
prepare  for  the  actlvltlM. 

MIM  Opp.  ao.  a  student  at  Rocky  Moun- 
tain College  In  Bmings,  teachra  piano  and 
guitar.  A  black-haired,  green-eyed  beauty, 
ahe  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EmU  Opp 
of  BUUngs. 

Since  Jobs  are  not  easy  to  find  this  Bum- 
mer, MIM  Huppe  plans  to  spend  most  of  the 
rest'  of  the  summer  on  the  family's  ranch 
near  Ronan.  In  the  fall  ibt  wUl  enroU  at  the 
Onlverally  of  Montana  In  Missoula.  Bight 
now,  she's  hoping  to  major  In  psychology 
but  recognizes  It  all  depends  on  how  thing, 
work  out.  "I  don't  Uke  plans,  anyway,"  aio 
said. 

She's  afraid  college  .tudenu  wlU  be  more 
frustrated  than  ever  If  nothing  comM  of  the 
fall  election,  and  peace  candidates  dont 
win.  She  think,  lowertog  the  voting  age  wm 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  frustration. 

She  admlU  rtie  had  misgivings  about  en- 
tering the  MlM  Montana  pageant  trom  the 
beginning  but  that  the  scholarships  at  the 
local  and  state  level  were  an  toducement. 
"Really.  1  didn't  ever  think  rd  win.  I  remem- 
ber my  first  reaction  was  'Lord,  what  wUl  1 
do  now?' " 

She  was  Intrigued  by  the  pageanta  at  the 
state  and  national  level.  "1  had  a  stereotype 
of  pageant  people.  I  thought  they  would  all 
be  phonv,  plasuc  people.  I've  met  a  lot  of 
different'  types.  TheyTe  not  all  plastic,  al- 
though a  lot  are." 

She  recalled  visiting  with  the  elght-yesp- 
old  daughter  of  a  pageant  hostess  "When  ahe 
graced  the  Colorado  sute  pageant.  "She 
asked  roe  If  the  gold  to  MIm  Wyomlng'a 
crown  was  pure  gold  and  1  aald  no.  It  wss 
fake.  She  uked  me  If  the  diamond.  In  my 
crown  were  real  and  I  uld  no,  they  were 
probably  cut  glass.  Then  .he  aald  'Tou  know. 
Kathy.  nothing",  real  to  this  thing,  not  even 
the  people.* " 

Miss  AstXJUCA  Topics  BaoADXNxu 
An-AKTic  Crrr.  N.J,— MlB  America  1971. 
unlike  her  predeccMors.  will  l>e  allowed  to 
give  her  opinions  on  marijuana  smoking,  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  controversial  iMUes. 
But  sex  remains  tmboo. 

In  revMltog  a  major  departure  from  pag- 
eant tradition.  MIm  America  oOclals  empha- 
sized yesterday  that  questions  of  a  "dlstaate- 
ful  perKinal  nature"  such  as.  "Do  you  um 
the  pill!"  would  remato  on  the  taboo  lUt 
during  the  contest  here  to  September. 
CXVI a)4»— Part  2« 
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Albert  Marka,  cHalrman  of  the  pageant 
executive  committee,  uld.  "We  were  always 
afraid  youngsters  with  no  prior  background 
would  put  a  toot  to  their  mouth,  but  today's 
youthful  society  doesn't  need  over-protec- 
tion." _  , 

Recently,  Kathertoe  Huppe  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  resigned  a.  MIm  Montana,  clUng  re- 
strictions on  what  riie  could  uy  and  do  about 
polmcs  and  other  current  events. 


EXPLOITATION  OP  VS.  TAXPATfERS 
BY  INTERNATIONAL  BANKERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOTTIBXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTAnVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  IS,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  recently  reprimanded  the 
United  States  for  inflation  by  saying  our 
money  problem  threatened  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  world's  financial  system. 

So,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  leadership  of  both  parties  com- 
plied with  the  international  experts' 
theory  to  combat  inflation  by  draining 
oil  better  than  a  billion  dollars  of  VS. 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  the  international 
bankers  as  a  deterrent  to  Inflation.  Amer- 
icans recall  some  earlier  economic  ra- 
tionalizations that  the  way  to  stop  do- 
mestic inflation  was  to  raise  the  taxes 
of  the  wage  earner  and  turn  the  excess 
money  over  to  the  Government  whose 
bureaucrats  knew  better  how  to  spend 
it  than  the  laborer  himself.  And  the 
Government  spending  was  noninflation- 
ary.  Now  we  find  that  the  International 
bankers,  adopting  the  same  folly,  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  can  control 
world  Inflation  by  taxing  the  developed 
countries  and  giving  it  to  the  backward 
unproductive  peoples. 

In  the  meantime,  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
the  former  Kenyanese  banldng  student 
in  Rhodesia  before  coming  into  power 
in  Zambia,  demonstrated  a  typical  back- 
ward nation  spendthrift  activity  at  his 
worldwide  country  club  rally  which  he 
labeled  a  summit  meeting  of  nonallned 
nations. 

And  in  Algiers,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  the 
Black  Panther  cub  and  son-in-law  of 
a  senior  American  diplomat  In  close  li- 
aison with  the  international  bankers,  sn- 
notmced  his  support  for  the  PalesUnlan 
guerrillas;  stating  that  he  "condemns 
the  Zionist  aggressors  who  are  supported 
by  American  Imfierlallsts." 

Yet.  President  Nixon  praises  the  new 
big  brother  approach  to  foreign  assist- 
ance poverty-stricken  emerging  tribes 
by  simply  turning  the  wealth  of  the 
American  people  over  to  the  descretlon 
of  international  banking  organizations. 
If  all  of  the  tear-jerklng  words,  prom- 
ises, and  exploitation  of  Americans'  tax 
money  were  but  to  accomplish  the  an- 
nounced goals  of  promoting  peace,  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  national  se- 
curity, certainly  some  evidence  of  prog- 
ress should  be  visible  somewhere. 

Instead,  all  we  find  is  that  the  rich  get 
richer,  the  mean  get  meaner,  the  greedy 
get  greedier,  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  several  news- 
clippings  as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Sept.  8.  IBIO) 
IMP  Bats  Monit  ststxm  THaiATXNKD  b» 
U.8.  Inflation 
Was«wcton, — The  International  Monetary 
Fund  uys  the  stabmty  of  the  world's  money 
system  Is  threatened  by  U.S.  Inflation.  It 
btoted  the  N'lxon  admlnlsuatlon  should  get 
tough  with  buslneu  and  labor  leaders  to 
check  rising  prices. 

The  IMP,  to  lu  annual  report,  said  u  B. 
InS&tlon  had  spread  economic  trouble  to 
most  non-Oommunlst  countrtM.  It  placed 
America's  Inflation  problems  at  the  top  of 
the  world  economic  priority  Ust. 

The  IMF  works  to  rtabUlie  the  value  of 
money.  It  often  make,  loans  to  cotmtrtes 
having  trouble  protecOng  the  soundneM  of 
their  currency. 

The  IMF  WM  critical  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  check  InfiaUon. 

"At  this  Junoture,  the  domestic  stabiuza- 
tloo  plan  develci>ed  by  the  (US  1  authorlUM 
early  In  1969  Is  clearly  behind  schedule  In 
Blowing  the  pace  of  price  and  cost  IncrcasM 
and.  at  the  same  time.  It  has  had  a  more 
severe  Impact  on  the  real  economy  than  wM 
hoped  for."  the  report  uld. 

The  IMF  noted  that  VS.  priOM  Increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  per  cent  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  the  worst  Inflation 
.Ince  the  Korean  War.  while  tmemployment 
reached  a  flve-year  high  ol  6  per  cent. 

■"The  Importance  of  arresting  the  U.8.  In- 
flationary splrsl  and  restoring  price  and  co*t 
stability  can  hardly  be  exaggerated."  the  re- 
port said,  '"At  stake  are  the  checking  of  the 
Inflationary  trend  on  a  worldwide  basis,  the 
long-run  stability  and  efficiency  of  the  VS. 
economy,  the  much  needed  strengthening  of 
the  VS.  balance  of  paymente  and  the  sound 
functioning  of  the  International  Monetary 
System." 

IMF  Managing  Director  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer  Usued  the  report  In  ulvanc*  of 
the  fund',  annual  meeting,  scheduled  to 
begto  Sept.  21   In  Copenhagen. 


(From  the  AUanta  Journal,  July   I,   1970| 
AraroANS  Called  Wast^tttl  in  BtnmlNo 

BuMMTi  Snrss 
Lusaka,  Zambia. — Africa  may  rank  at  the 
bottom  of  everyone's  list  In  economic  devel- 
opment but  It  can  do  one  thing  lavishly 
well;  spend  mUUons  of  dollars  on  palaces 
and  villas  that  will  be  used  for  one  summit 
conference  an<j  then  left  to  rot. 

Now  It  15  Zambia's  turn.  An  enormous  con- 
ference hall  and  a  cluster  of  fashionable 
villas  are  being  built  at  feverish  cost  and 
speed  In  Lusaka  to  house  a  summit  confer- 
ence of  nonallgned  nations  In  September. 

The  rush  and  determination  twmmd  an 
outsider  of  similar  African  project,  of  tlM 
paat: 

President  Ahmed  Ben  BeUa'.  Club  Des  Pin. 
In  Algeria  for  a  non-allgnsd  conference. 

President  Kwame  Nknimah'a  scandalous 
•Job  SOO-  with  Its  12-story  tower  for  a  sum- 
mit conference  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  (OAUl  In  Ghana. 

President  Joeeph  D  Mobutu's  OAU  village 
by  the  Congo  River  for  another  summit  con- 
ference. 

In  all  cases,  prestige  seetns  the  motive  for 
the  splendor.  But  It  hM  not  always  worked 
out  weU.  Ben  Bella  vra.  deposed  to  a  coup 
Ave  days  before  the  opeiUng  of  the  oonfer- 
enoe.  It  wu  canceled-  Nkromah  held  his 
meeting  but  was  ousted  by  a  coup  four 
months  later. 

In  Zambia',  case,  the  govertiment  of  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  Itaunda  seems  to  have  b«»n 
drawn  Into  the  conference  bustoeM  some- 
what naively.  A  cabtoet  member  oonfldsd 
that  Kaunda  had  not  Instrocted  hU  dele- 
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gites  at  K  r«c»nt  pr«p«r»:ory  coulerenM  In 
D»r  Es  3»i»min  10  projX)s»  Luiata  u  U>e  siw. 
But   somehow.  Lua*ka  wai  picked 

Obsirver^  «l  the  prepwito.-y  meeUng  tty 
the  host,  prealdem  JuUui  Nyerere  ol  Tan- 
si»ul».  wauted  Blick  A.'r!c»  to  host  the  jum- 
mlt  conler«oc«  Jmtl  presjured  the  Z»mbl»n 
delej»uon  to  mite  »  bid  To  the  surprise  ol 
the  Zambtan  delegates,  they  won. 

Though  It  may  hate  been  shy  of  Its  selee- 
t'on  the  Zamblan  government  is  not  show- 
ing any  reluctance  In  tackling  the  Job.  Uke 
most  African  to»-as.  Lusaka,  with  a  popula- 
toa  of  340.000,  lacks  the  hotel  rooms  and 
meeting  halls  for  a  huge  conference.  So 
Ziunbla  has  to  build  everything  from  seraKh. 

A  Yugoslav  conatTuctlon  firm,  Zecco.  baa 
the  contract  to  build  the  two-story  confer- 
ence  haa  with  80,000  square  feet  of  Ooor 
space  and  the  63  villas  for  tbe  heads  of  state. 
Using  aoodUgbU  at  nlgbt.  5.0<»^™°  ";• 
working  round  the  clock  to  flnlsh  tue  Job 
by  September.  _        _.     ^_^, 

In  a  recent  toor  of  the  site.  Kaunda  flrat 
tjld  the  manager*  Jokingly.  "Do  not  come 
to  State  House  It  you  fall."  Then  he  told  the 
Afncan  workers  not  jokingly,  "I  do  not  want 
to  hear  about  strikes;' 

One  government  olSclal  has  guessed  the 
cost  wlU  reach  »7  5  million.  JulgJ^e  »^  I^ 
\fncan  projects,  that's  probably  If"-  T° 
SSt  the  deadline.  Zecco  Is  alrfre^htlr^g 
some  eq'jlpmect  from  abroad  and  flying  In 
200  Yuogslav  technicians.  

By  African  standards.  Zambia  l»J»l"Of  » 
neb  country  and  can  afford  the  coeta  better 
than  most.  But  It  WlU  mean  mverUn*  mon«r 
from  development  projects.  "Some  Z""""™ 
may  get  angry."  the  cabinet  member  said, 
■  ftialise   they   want  tiUs  money  spent  on 

Sln«  Kaunda  is  respected  and  admired  m 
Africa,  he  wlU  receive  UtUe  abuse  for  his 
erection  of  a  wasteful  splendor. 

The  atmosphere  waa  different  for  Kwame 
Nkrumah.  He  waa  looked  on  as  a  vain,  arro- 
gant autocrat  who  meddled  too  much  In 
other  peoples  buslnaea. 

Nkrumah  spent  %a  million  on  Ills  com- 
Dlei  which  included  tUe  lower  with  a  roof 
^d'en  reitauranl  and  60  executive  aultM.  a 
conference  hiU  tor  1,000.  and  a  banquet  haU 
to  serve  2  000.  He  even  built  a  nightclub  Just 
for  the  conference.  All  thU  waa  spent  at  a 
ume  when  hla  country  wm  In  deep  financial 
trouble. 

Club  Des  Pins  la  probably  the  moet  beau- 
tiful ol  the  conference  sites.  It  Is  a  complex 
ol  villas  and  a  huge  conference  haU  built  on 
the  sand  dunes  by  the  Mediurranean  sea 
Just  outalde  Algiers. 

Though  Ben  Bella,  the  man  who  inspired 
It  never  gained  any  beneflt  from  It,  Pr*^- 
dent  Hovarl  Botmiadlenne,  the  man  who 
kicked  out  Ben  Bella,  did.  Boumedlenne  In- 
nled  the  OAU  to  have  lu  summit  conference 
there  This  spartan  leader  then  beaked  in 
the  prestige  of  being  host  to  Africa  In  ornate 
surrcundlngs  buUt  by  his  profligate  pred- 

In  the  Congo.  Mobuto's  OAC  Tillage.  buUt 
on  Mount  Stanley  by  the  Congo  Rlyer.  U 
much  like  Alg'rta's  Club  Oea  Pins.  Uobuto 
spent  more  than  »10  million  on  the  project 
at  a  time  when  the  Congo  was  In  such  poor 
shape  that  the  United  SUtea  had  to  con- 
tribute to  his  national  budget. 

But  Uobuto  wanted  to  prove  to  Africa  that 
the  Congo  had  become  a  stable  place  and 
Uobuto  a  Pan-Afncan  leader. 

All  these  towers.  vUlaa.  and  ultra-modern 
conference  halls  were  built  In  Africa  eeen 
though  there  were  adequate  facUltlee  In 
Addis  Ababa,  the  beadquartera  of  the  OAO. 

But  the  other  African  oountrlee  are  too 
Jealous  off  their  own  preatlge  to  let  Ethiopia 
have  tbe  perpettial  honor  aa  boat.  So  they 
kept  ipendlDg  money  they  cant  aOoM  on 
buUdlngs  they  dont  need. 
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I  Prom  the  WaaBmgton  Btar.  Sept.  11.  J»101 
P»KTHiaa  To  STiurr  brnanaTioMAL  SacnoH 

Aunaa. — Bldrldge  Cleaver,  Black  Panther 
information  minister  who  has  Just  returned 
from  Bed  China.  North  Vletiuim  and  North 
Korea,  announced  today  that  a  Black  Pan- 
ther InternaUonal  section  will  be  set  up  In 
Algiers. 

Cleaver  told  a  news  conference  that  tne 
offices  will  open  Btmday.  He  aald  that  hla 
party  supports  all  people  fighting  for  Ubera- 
tlon.  eapeclally  tbe  Palestinians.  He  said.  "We 
condemn  the  Zionist  aggreasora  who  are  sup- 
ported by  tbe  American  ImperlalUU." 

{From  tbe  Waahlngtoa  Star,  Sept  IS,  19701 

Noon  Usoza   'Umno  Oivwb"  w  PotziaH 

Am  SXFoaM  Pl.aK 

^By  Ronald  Sarro) 

President  NUon  today  tirged  that  Ameri- 
ca's big  brother  approach  to  foreign  aaslst- 
ance  be  scrapped  and  replaced  with  an  In- 
ternational effort  by  tbe  family  of  nations. 

Among  the  proposals  be  outlined  m  a  long- 
delayed  foreign  asalstance  reform  me&sage  to 
Congxese  was  the  eventual  phasing  out  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
replacement  of  it  by  several  Internatlonal- 
onented  organizations. 

Administration  officials  said  the  main 
thrust  of  the  message  aras  Intendad  to  be 
"multiiateraliratlon  of  foreign  Siwlsta fwe," 
with  a  motto  something  like  the  United  Giv- 
ers Fund.  "Each  donor  country  does  its  fair 
share." 

The  President's  recommendations,  to  be 
followed  bv  specific  legislative  propoeals  in 
January,  closely  follow  those  made  in  Uarch 
by  a  p'resldenUal  taak  force  headed  by  Ru- 
dolph A.  Peterson,  former  prealdeoi  of  tlie 
Bank  of  America. 

HELP  UaT  H  SOttGirT 

Tbere  la  every  mdlcatlon  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  pressing  Peterson  to  Join 
the  executive  branch  to  help  guide  tbe  re- 
form ttirough  Congress. 

The  12-page  presidential  message  gave  no 
Indication  of  what  future  position  might  be 
assumed  on  the  amount  of  foreign  assistance, 
except  that  Nixon  agreed  with  Peterson's 
nnrttng  that  a  "downward  trend"  of  VS.  for- 
eign aid  should  be  reversed. 

"A  determination  of  tbe  approprtate  level 
of  D3.  assistance  In  any  one  year  will  depend 
on  a  continuing  aasea&ment  of  the  needs  and 
performance  of  Individual  developing  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  our  own  funding  aWllty." 
NUon  said. 

"It  must  also  be  Influenced  by  a  further 
deflniuon  of  the  propoaals  which  I  am  out- 
lining in  this  message,  the  responses  of  other 
donors  (national  and  tbe  performance  ol 
the  International  Institutions,"  he  said. 

Oiscuasing  the  rationale  behind  UB.  for- 
eign assistance,  the  Prealdent  said  tbe  Ameri- 
can program  had  three  ba.<lc  purposes— to 
promote  n.8.  security,  to  provide  humani- 
tarian relief,  and  to  further  long-run  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

"The  national  security  objectives  of  the 
US.  cannot  t)e  pursued  solely  tiirough  de- 
fense of  our  territory. "  he  said.  "They  require 
a  successful  effort  by  other  oountrlas  around 
the  world.  Including  a  number  of  lower  In- 
come countries,  to  mobilise  manpower  and 
resources  to  defend  themselves." 

mxon  called  his  propoaillona  "a  set  of  fun- 
damental and  Bweeplryt  reforms  to  overhaul 
completely  our  entire  foreign  asalstanoe  op- 
erauon  to  make  It  nt  a  new  foreign  poUcy." 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  that  be  outlined  on 
Ouamlast  year. 

POUCT    DXnNKD 

Be  defined  tbe  poUcy  aa  eallUc  on  "any 
couatrr  wboae  aeourtty  la  tbreataoed  to  as- 
sume tbe  primary  responsibility  for  provld- 
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Ing  the  manpower  needed  for  Ita  own  de- 
fense."  with  the  United  Btatee  providing  as- 
alstance to  help  them  assume  those  reeponsl- 
bllltlet  'more  quickly  and  more  effecuvely  " 

Tbe  major  proposals  include: 

A  new  international  military  aid  program 
to  be  detailed  later  to  help  other  natlona 
assume  the  respotMlblllty  of  their  own  de- 
fense and  reduce  U.S.  presence  abroad. 

Creation  of  a  US.  international  develop- 
ment corporation  to  bring  Innovations  to 
XSS  bilateral  lending,  ualng  banking  princi- 
ples, and  a  U.S.  international  development 
institute  to  pump  US.  technology  mio  tbe 
international  oommonlty. 

Tsxtrp  nzFXkkNcza 

Aid  to  low-inoome  countrlea  through  new 
tariff  preferences  for  the  export  of  producU 
manufactured  by  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
trlea, except  textiles. 

Aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  througli 
elimination  of  UB.  restrictions  on  private 
iQveetment  and  of  requiremenu  that  foreign 
aid  be  used  to  purchase  UB.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Nixon  signed  the  message  this  morning  In 
hla  office,  noting  that  foreign  aid  had  Been 
studied  at  least  SO  tlmee  during  tbe  last  IS 
yean.  This  Ume,  he  pledged,  tbe  rosulu 
wotjld  be  different. 

Nixon  said  the  new  program  U  geared  to 
the  '70a  and  tbe  future  rather  than  one  that 
is  "patebed  up  and  painted  over  from  the 
past." 

Nixon  said  be  would  propoee  a  new  mech- 
anism to  coordinate  all  foreign  assutance 
poUcies,  for  which  detalla  are  being  worked 
out. 

IProm  tbe  Washington  Post.  Sept.  IS.  1970| 
Poa  EcoMOMtc  OaowTH:  Maktit<  SkX5  Nxxo 

FD«  CiwTBai.  BaxK  To  Snvi  Woxto 

(By  Hobart  Rovren) 
WlUlam  McCbeaney  Martin.  I<,rmer  chalr- 
m»n  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  yesterday 
said  that  "ftirther  evolution"  toward  a  world 
central  bank  Is  necessary  for  economic 
growth  and  political  subllity. 

"No  community  can  thrive  without  some 
constrainu  on  tbe  behavior  of  its  members." 
Martin  said.  To  prosper  together,  nations 
muat  accept  some  limitations  on  their  free- 
dom of  action." 

Martina  support  for  a  world  banking  .nstl- 
tutlon  was  delivered  at  the  very  center  of 
the  c^nservauve  central  banking  world: 
Basel.  Switzerland.  In  the  annual  Per  Jacoii- 
ssen  lecture.  A  text  of  this  prelude  to  next 
week's  International  Mouetarj'  Pimd  meet- 
ing was  released  In  Washmgtcu. 

The  Idea  of  a  world  central  bank  has  been 
discussed  in  academic  circles  for  many  years, 
but  has  been  resisted  becattae  It  would  re- 
quire the  dilution  of  national  sovereignty. 

Martin's  theme  yesterday  was  that  many 
of  the  functions  of  a  world  cirntral  ban'tc  are 
already  being  performed  by  the  IMF  and 
other  InternaUonal  insUtuUons,  and  further 
progress  of  tbls  kind  should  be  encouraged 
because  every  nation's  prosperity  depends  on 
that  of  its  nei^bors. 

Be  defined  the  key  funcUons  of  a  world 
central  bank  as  creation  of  world  money: 
regulation  of  reserves;  stablllxatlon  of  the 
economies;  consolidation  of  reserve  assets: 
lender  of  last  resort:  supervision  of  Inter- 
national money  and  credit  markeu;  and 
tbe  promoUon  of  harmony  In  tbe  policies  of 
the  member  states. 

The  former  FBB  chairman  observed  that 
the  IMF  had  begun  to  crca'e  a  world  money 
through  the  SDRs  (Special  Drawing  Rights) . 
Other  funcUons  comparable  to  a  world 
central  bank's  he  said,  are  performed  by 
the  Organlaatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlemenu.  even  the  Common 
Market. 
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But  Martin  lald  tb»t  ths  IMF  h»d  "the 
clearest  powntlal-  for  evolution  into  a  true 
world  central  bank. 

Martin  recognized  the  argument  that  nU 
propoeal  might  be  lald  to  be  "inconilatenf 
wlth  the  maintenance  of  national  •over- 
elgnty.  But  he  argued  that  the  experience 
or  international  financial  oo-operatlon  "in- 
TOlTea  no  loas  of  »0Terelgnty  but  rather  a 
pooling  of  Boverelgnt;. 

■'It  could  even  be  aald  that  what  were 
once  tbe  principal  object! voa  of  sovereign 
pQwen — tbe  maintenance  of  economic  proe- 
peruy  and  ol  effective  defense— can  now  only 
be  achieved  by  the  acceptance  of  co-opera- 
tive international  arrangementa  which  by 
their  very  nature  Impose  limitations  on  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  natlonj  conc«med." 

Martin  also  suggested  that  the  tame  foroas 
leading  to  the  "itartllng  growth'*  of  the 
multmaUonal  corporation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  "also  point  In  the  dlrecUon 
of  ever-closer  co-operation  among  monetary 
authorltl»— that  U.  toward  a  world  central 
bank." 

In  connection  with  the  SDB  program. 
Martin  digressed  from  hli  main  them*  to 
warn  that  the  amount  of  SDR*  (sometimes 
called  "paper  gold")  to  be  created  in  tbe 
future  must  be  adequate  to  nust  the  need 
for  growth  in  world  reserves.  A  total  of  a3.4 
bUllon  In  SDRs  was  created  this  year,  and 
10  bUllon  more  Is  scheduled  for  1971  and 
1»72. 

Martin's  point  was  that  Inadsquate  crea- 
uon  of  BORs  for  reserves  would  tnduos  other 
countries  to  increase  their  reserve  holdings 
of  doUan  which  "would  make  a  deficit  In 
US.  {balance  of)  payments  almost  InovlU- 
ble  no  matter  how  wen  the  United  States 
manages  its  policies.'' 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service  reported  from 
Basel  yesterday  that  one  immediate  response 
from  bankers  waa  resLstance  because  the  in- 
ternational Eurodollar  market — now  grown 
to  some  940  bllUons — would  be  controlled  by 
a  world  bank  of  the  kind  suggested  by  Mar- 
tin. "The  reason  a  lot  of  us  like  to  deal  in 
tbe  Eurodollar  market  so  much."  one  New 
Tork  banker  told  Dow  Jones,  '*ls  the  fact 
that  there  Isn't  any  central  bank  control- 
ling It." 

Burodollars  are  dollars  on  deposit  In  banks 
abroad  available  to  be  loaned  to  others. 


ADVANTAGES  SEEN  IN 
TACHOGRAPHS 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

or  nxXHOis 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPKESKNTA'l'lVKi 
Wednaday,  September  It.  1970 

Mr.  FDJDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10,  1970,  I  Intnxluced  a  highway  safety 
bill.  H.R.  18011,  which  would  require  all 
tnickE  and  buses  traveling  In  Interstate 
commenie  to  be  equipped  with  a  tacho- 
graph. This  Inexpensive  device  provides 
a  permanent  record  by  chart  of  speed  In 
mlles-per-hour,  distance  traveled,  non- 
operating  time  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
number  and  duration  of  stops. 

As  an  Instrument  of  public  safety,  and 
Incidentally  as  a  tool  of  management  to 
cut  costs  and  promote  profits,  the  tacho- 
graph Is  without  equal.  The  safety  direc- 
tor of  one  large  trucking  company  wrote 
me  that  "It  is  one  of  the  best  driver  con- 
trtil  devices  available."  and  he  expressed 
hla  strong  support  for  my  bill.  A  truck  or 
bus  driver  equipped  with  a  tachograph 
has  shown  a  greater  awareness  of  his 
speed  and  driving  habits,  and  a  greater 
wUUngness  to  Improve  his  driving  skllla 
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when  the  tachograph  chart  shows  areas 
of  needed  Improvement. 

Most  drivers  welcome  the  tachograph. 
A  good  driver  Is  always  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  capabUltles  and  this  instru- 
ment shows  him  how  to  do  it.  In  addi- 
tion, many  drivers  have  saved  them- 
selves and  their  company  legal  Uablllty 
lor  an  accident  when  the  tachograph 
proved  that  they  were  not  at  fault. 

Support  for  this  new  highway  safety 
bill  Is  growing.  The  American  Ambulance 
Association  has  come  out  in  favor  of  the 
Uie  of  tachographs.  In  addition.  23 
Teamster  0nlon  locals  have  also  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  this  safety  device. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Trucking  Business, 
a  magazine  for  the  trucking  Industry, 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  and  the  tacho- 
graph are  given  thorough  discussion.  I 
want  to  include  pertinent  portions  of  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoao  so 
that  all  my  colleagues  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  about  the  tachograph 
as  an  Ifistniment  of  highway  safety: 
AnvAicTAOka  SnK  m  TacHooaApHs  WtTH  oa 

WiTHOOT    FCOESAL    LAW 

(By  BlU  McCart;) 
A  raoant  sewaletter  from  tlie  Local  and 
Short  Haul  Camera  Oontereoce  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trudung   AJBOcUUona  oontalnea  thla 
paragraph: 

"A  apeed-recordliig  device  called  a  'tach- 
ograph' that  producea  a  permaoent  graphic 
record  haa  been  propoaed  for  all  regulated 
trucks  and  buaea.  A  bui,  BS.  16011.  waa 
introduced  In  the  House  by  Rep  Paul  Flod- 
lev  (B.-I11.)  who  aald  that  eiperlence  In 
other  countrlea  where  the  'device  la  man- 
datory.' clearly  shows  that  these  devlcee  pro- 
mote epeed  control.  They  won't  prevent  ac- 
cidents, he  said,  but  will  serve  aa  a  warning 
device  to  drlyera  and  provide  accurate  rec- 
ords for  owners,  drivers  and  law  enforcsment 
officers.  DOT  would  administer  the  proposed 
act  and  the  devices  would  be  Installed  on 
new  trucks  and  buses  manufactured  after 
Jan.  1.  I»7J,  and  Installed  on  all  such  ve- 
hlclee  operated  In  InterBiate  commerce  after 
Jan.  I,  1974."  (Oongresaman  Plndley's  bill 
appears  on  page  19Z7S  ot  the  Oongreeelonal 
Reoord  of  June  10, 1970.) 

Aside  from  thla  moat  recently  prc^oaed 
leglalaUon,  more  and  more  heavy-duty  taruck 
aeet  operators  and  supervisors  are  beoomlng 
aware  of  the  advantagee  offered  by  the  lateat 
Innovatlona  In  tachographs  and  electronic 
Inatnunenta. 

Tamper-proof  and  easily  Installed,  moat 
of  these  new  inatnunenta  offer  many  at- 
tractions, not  the  least  of  which  la  the 
ability  to  provide  "fool-proof"  reoorda  of 
the  driver's  and  truck's  time  and  actions — 
reoorda  that  already  have  saved  money  for 
operatora  by  their  admlsalon  as  evidence  In 
court 
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There's  also  be^n  a  chsnge  In  driver  at- 
titude toward  tachographs.  Perhapa  because 
of  the  "tach's "  Increaalng  uaage.  or  poealbly 
because  todav's  drivers  sincerely  desire  to 
become  more  proOclcnt  In  their  profession, 
there  are  seldom  argumenu  of  the  magni- 
tude heard,  say  Ove  j-ears  ago.  TTlougb  sUU 
frequently  referred  to  as  "buga"  or  "aqueel- 
ens "  by  some  drivers  and  resisted  by  some 
unions,  the  tachographs  have  turned  out  to 
be  more  ot  a  friend  than  most  drivers  ever 
Imagined  They  are  welcomed  by  good  driv- 
ers since  they  provide  proof  of  how  he  drives 
and  handles  his  vehicle.  Down  time  la  el- 
plalned,  neceaoary  delays  are  subetantuted 
and  accldeni  blame  Is  pUi-polnted. 

Listed  by  manufaoturers  among  rewards 
offered  »1th  tachograph  use  are  Improved 
driver  performance  ( by  pointing  out  drinng 
errora  to  driver  and  supervisor  foe  coerwc- 
tloni;     Unproved    prevenUve    mslnunanoe 


and  shop  schcdulee  because  troublee  are 
spotted  aaally  and  early:  eiuninaoon  of  dowa 
lime:  permanent  speed  record  for  uae  in 
court  if  necesaary:  stabilized  Insurance  ratca. 
and  as  an  aid  In  route  selection. 

The  tachograph  U  prlmarllj  a  control  type 
instrument  In  that  it  provides  a  charted 
record  01  the  vetilcle's  uae  and  perTormanoa. 
Wllhun  H.  walker,  sales  mauager.  aulomo- 
iive  Engler  Instrument  Co..  Jersey  City.  NJ.. 
said  that  while  all  models  provide  a  record 
or  time,  distance,  stops,  starts,  etc..  one 
model  alao  provides  a  record  of  spetd  and 
engine  rpm  on  a  alngle  chart  while  other 
models  provide  either  one  but  not  (he  other. 
Alao  Walker  said,  there  are  24-hour  mod- 
els aa  weU  as  aeven  day  uiatruments.  They 
are  uted  to  control  vehicle  abuse,  ensure 
full  utUlaatloB  of  the  vehicle,  avoid  eacea- 
slve  coHee  breaks,  compute  demurrage  time. 
and  for  a  host  ot  other  re^iaona.  According 
to  Walter.  "They  are  the  ultimate  answer 
for  the  owner  who  wanta  to  know  where  his 
vehicle  and  driver  are  and  what  tbey  are 
doing,  aa  weU  as  bow  the  driver  U  handling 
the  truck." 

Through  the  mue-per-hour  tachograpn. 
driving.  Idle  or  engine  og  operaoona  «re  re- 
corded at  the  eaarot  time  at  oocurtenoet  The 
exact  Epeed  li  recorded  for  each  mile  and 
minute  ot  travel.  Point  to  point  and  total 
mileage  Is  accurately  recorded  and  the  chart 
la  marked  whenever  the  tachograph  door  la 
opened  The  tachograph  makes  a  record  of 
vehicle  operation  even  though  the  drive 
cable  may  be  disconnected  or  broken. 

With  the  RPM  model  tachograph,  the  en- 
gine speed  Is  recorded  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment. The  total  engine  revoluuona  are  re- 
corded for  any  trip  and  all  engine  operating 
time  la  recorded  on  the  chart.  Again,  the 
tach  makes  a  record  ol  vehicle  operation 
even  though  the  drive  cable  may  be  discon- 
nected or  broken. 

The  Wagner  (Wagner  Electric  Corp.,  St 
Loula.  Mo.)  tachograph  asaploya  an  elsctru 
chart  drive,  timed  by  the  mom  advanced 
type  of  electronic  dock  that  oper»tos  on  the 
tuning  fork  principle.  The  styU  operate  m 
a  swalgbt  line  for  utmoet  accuracy  In  scrlb- 
Uig  the  chart.  The  trace  U  sharp  and  dla- 
ilnct  and  the  operational  record  of  a  truck 
15  there  for  examination. 

Installation  ot  the  taohograph  la  oompara- 
Uvely  simple.  It  can  he  motmted  on  the 
daahboard  aa  a  replacement  for  the  stand- 
ard speedometer  or  a  Unlvwraal  Bracket  can 
be  employed  to  mount  the  Instrument 
elsewhere. 

Because  they  are  a  more  complex  Inatru- 
ment  than  the  normal  speedometer,  they  do 
require  somewhat  more  care  and  mamte- 
nauce  and  they  are  subject  to  cable  problems. 
TaCHOGXAPB  raooaaiis 
Properly  Installed  and  administered,  a 
tachograph  control  program  will  provide  the 
meana  for  achieving  subetantlal  economies 
in  fleet  operations,  according  to  Howard  «. 
Snutb.  manager  technical  data  services.  8an- 
gamo  Electric  Co.,  Springfield,  ni. 

In  a  special  booklet  prepared  by  Sangamo, 
a  tachograph  program  Is  outlined.  It  waa 
developed  by  a  large  western  freight  Une  and 
according  to  the  booklet,  proved  extremay 
profitable  for  them  Among  other  things.  It 
provided  the  meana  for  Improved  driver  se- 
lection and  supervision,  more  efficient  main- 
tenance and  Improved  route  selection.  Driver 
overtime  and  fuel  coeu  were  greaUy  re- 
duced and.  almost  Immediately,  there  was 
a  noticeable  trend  toward  fewer  engine  and 
transmission  repaln  and  extended  brake  and 
tire  life. 

An    unexpected   bontia,   Sangamo  reporta. 

was  the  impiovement  In  euxtomer  reutlona 

through  more  ptedat  dattrvy  sobadules. 

Errrmc  ui*  a  paotaAss 

in  Kttlnc  up  a  tachograph  program,  and 

to  receive  tbe  maximmn  beaeflta  from  tba 
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UutrumenU,  tbere  txt!  three  Important  step« 
lb«t  muse  be  taken.  S*pgamo  lUtee: 

1.  Uw  the  Information  provided  by  the 
tachograph  reccrdlnc  when  eatabUahiug  your 
cost  control  program. 

a.  Develop  the  simple  adminutratlve 
tools  required  to  implement  year  tacho- 
graph control  program. 

3  Esuibllsh  a  clear  sec  of  rules  that  the 
employee  can  understand  and  follow  with- 
out difficulty. 

A  tachograph  service  record  should  be 
made  in  duplicate  so  that  when  a  freeh  tach- 
ograph chart  is  inatalled  into  the  tacho- 
graph, the  date,  trip  number  and  time,  mile- 
ase  nnd  trscior  number  are  all  permanently 
recorrled.  One  copy  of  the  form  should 
be  attached  to  the  tach  by  wire  and  sealed 
to  indicate  the  date  and  time  of  chart  la- 
nallauon  as  a  visual  Indication  the  per- 
formancea  wtU  be  recorded  when  the  ve- 
hicle leaves  Che  loading  Eone. 

The  second  copy  should  be  placed  on  an 
alert  board  In  the  dispatcher's  office  to  show 
the  time  of  chart  installatton  and  the  tune 
for    chart   removal    and   replacement. 

If  the  tachograph  ever  needs  repair.  Us 
Important  to  know  the  e«»ct  cause  of  fail- 
ure s-*)  a  maintenanoe  record  of  each  tach 
ahould  be  comf>let«. 

Because  It's  so  important  that  sumclent  In- 
formation be  complied  on  which  to  form  the 
basis  for  policy  deciHlons,  It  is  advisable, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  program  de- 
eelopment.  to  have  all  tachograph  recordings 
•raluated  by  management  personnel  only. 

OATHKaiNC    INTOaiCATIOH 

A  number  of  way*  are  suggested  for  gather- 
ing Information  such  as  driver  time.  One 
method,  of  course,  is  coraparlon  of  actual  trip 
charts.  -Another  ts  the  driver  and  vehicle 
evaluation  using  a  master  trip  chart.  This 
involves  the  development  of  a  master  chart 
based  on  a  supervisor -charted  trip  which 
notes  all  speed  zones,  driving  speeds,  stopping 
placea.  Idle  and  engine  off  operations  for  each 
route,  from  point  of  departure  until  arrival 
at  destination.  The  tachograph  recording  of 
the  supervlMd  trip  Is  then  affixed  to  a  large 
chart  and  all  other  trip  recordings  for  this 
route  are  compared  to  the  master  chart. 

Through  the  master  chart  comparisons.  It 
was  revealed  that  two  drivers  did  not  stop  for 
a  required  load  cback  and  did  not  reduce 
their  speed  in  a  40  mph  rone;  they  did 
stop  to  check  tha  truck  and  load  at  another 
location:  It  showed  their  ttms  of  arrival 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  stopped  briefly.  sl» 
times  for  traffic  algnals  before  braking  to  a 
fuU  stop.  Whtls  they  were  at  their  destina- 
tion, the  ctiglna  was  idling  the  entire  one 
hour  and  &3-mlnatea.  Other  engtna  Idle 
time  was  tndlcsMd. 

This  wss  the  oonclusloii:  The  drivers  did 
not  shut  the  fpg^Ti**  off  during  the  entire 
trip.  This  excessive  engine  Idle  operation  was 
a  needless  waste  of  fuel  and  may  have  con- 
tributed to  dangerous  carbon  deposits  In  the 
eaglne.  The  trip  was  not  safe,  due  to  the 
hl«h  speed  driving  that  vras  oeoeMary  to 
make  up  for  prolonged  rest  periods.  The 
unnecessary  speed  accelerated  vehicle  de- 
terioration and  increased  fuel  and  tire  oosta. 
The  lack  of  profeaslonallBm  dl^ayed  hurt 
the  flMt  operator  by  increasing  malotenaiice, 
transmission,  tire  and  fuel  coats. 
Daxvzxa  skd  tacsb 
The  role  of  the  tachograph  In  driver  selec- 


tion *"*<  driver  training  cannot  be  over-esQ' 
phastzed.  Unfortunately,  poor  drivers  earn 
the  same  wages  as  good  drivers  even  though 
poor  drivers  cost  the  fleet  operator  more 
money  to  run  his  bualnaas. 

It's  been  estimated  tliat  the  driver  ac- 
counts for  approximately  00-percent  ot  tha 
total  operating  expense.  Consequently,  to  a 
large  extent,  profit  from  any  trucking  op- 
cimaoD.  Is  detennlnad  by  ths  performance 
of  the  driver.  Stttlittcs  cooipUed  ttx  tacho- 
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gr^h  manufacurers  Indicate  that  a  tacho- 
graph coniroUed  driver  training  program 
can  reduce  coeu  by  eUmlnatlug  lugging, 
over-reviving  and  other  driver  errors  that 
keep  maintenance  costs  high. 

One  manufacturer  suggests,  too,  that  pro- 
grams used  to  train  drivers  ten  or  IS-years 
ago  may  not  now  be  adequate  for  a  driver 
operating  today's  equipment.  In  some  In- 
stances, good  drivers  are  unaware  they  are 
not  <^eratiag  their  engines  in  accordance 
with  the  manufacturer's  speciacatlons,  and 
when  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  their 
driving  technique  by  analyzing  their  tacho- 
graph recording,  they  are  able  to  adjust 
their  driving  to  meet  the  recommended  oper- 
ating range. 

In  most  Instances,  companies  invite  their 
drivers  co  examine  and  evaluate  their  own 
tachograph  recordings.  This  time  is  usually 
used,  too,  to  explain  the  tachs  to  the  driver 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  an,  opportunity  for 
the  driver  to  improve  his  driving  habits  as 
opposed  to  an  excuse  to  spy  on  him.  In- 
cldentaUy.  some  mansgers  and  supervlBors 
have  been  surprised  at  their  own  tach  re- 
cordings .  .  .  not  everyone  is  as  good  as  he 
thinks  be  Is. 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  those  who 
will  try  to  tamper  with  the  tach's  readings. 
For  that  reason,  it  should  be  a  rule  that 
the  tachograph  Is  not  opened  except  for  the 
Insertion  and  removal  of  charts.  With  ex- 
perience, however,  it  Is  easy  for  a  supervisor 
to  detect  any  attempts  to  alter  a  tachogra;^ 
recording,  By  following  a  simple  chart,  the 
type  of  Irregularity  ts  easily  detected  as  well 
as  the  cause,  maklug  It  easy  to  find  any  at- 
tompts  to  tamper  with  the  charts  in  order  to 
conceal  violations  of  operating  and  safety 
rules. 

XNStrSANCC   AJTO   COUBTB 

Another  area  Influenced  by  the  use  of 
tachograt>hs  Is  insurance.  Sangamo  Electric 
says,  "Truck  operators  well  know  that  there 
ts  no  end  to  the  rising  costs  of  insuranoe  un- 
less positive  action  is  taken  to  prove  a  rec- 
ord of  accident-free  driving  and  sensible 
driving  babiu.  Just  as  theft  insurance  rates 
are  lower  for  the  t>ank  that  installs  a  new, 
high-quality  burglar  alarm  system,  the  tach- 
ograph can  stabilize  the  trucker's  insurance 
prenUums. 

More  and  more  fleet  managers.  Sangamo 
says,  are  turning  to  the  tach  as  an  effective 
means  for  measuring  and  validating  driver 
perfonnanos  against  established  optimum 
operating  oondltlons.  The  tach  builds  a 
strong  case  suf^wrtlog  claims  of  predictable 
and  responsible  behavior. 

Of  all  the  tachograph's  virtue*  extolled  by 
the  manufacturers,  number  one  must  be  the 
use  of  tachograph  records  as  evldenoe  in 
court.  This  certainly  Is  understandable  when 
the  cost  of  accident  claims  Is  considered.  Al- 
most every  manufacturer  can,  and  does,  cite 
case  histories  In  which  their  equipment  and 
services  were  used  in  clearing  a  trtKking 
company  of  blame  in  costly  damage  sulu. 

Argo  Instrument*.  Usng  Island  City,  N.T., 
for  example,  cites  an  Incident  when  they 
blew  up  a  tachograph  aoatdent  chart  ten 
umee  Its  original  alze  (they  can.  be  blown  up 
70  times  slae)  so  that  an  analysis  could  be 
made  that  would  be  accurate  within  a  sec- 
ond, a  yard  and  a  mile-per-hour.  Argo  ex- 
perts analyzed  the  second  by  second  move- 
ment of  the  vehicle  and  from  the  chart  alone 
were  able  to  graph  the  exact  movements  of 
the  truck.  Armed  with  the  information  com- 
piled for  them  as  a  free  service,  the  truck 
company  was  able  to  prove  It  was  not  re- 
sponalbiiB  for  the  accident. 

Similar  cases  are  cited  by  other  manu- 
facturers, many  of  whom  offer  the  services  of 
trained  experts  to  make  precision  analyses  of 
ta^  charts  following  accidents  and  who  will 
furnish.  fr«e.  a  depo£ltton  detailing  the  op- 
snctaon  of  the  vehicle  prior  to  and  st  the 
tlma  of  ttie  accident. 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  O  JJ. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  has  prompted  many  world-con- 
cerned Individuals  and  organizations  to 
examine  this  Institution  and  consider 
how  the  United  States  might  help  to 
strengthen  it  and  other  international 
efforts  to  foster  world  peace  and  Justice. 
One  such  organization  is  the  YWCA 
which,  meeting  in  convention  this  past 
spring,  produced  many  excellent  and 
thoughtful  suggestions  for  UjB.  foreign 
policymakers.  These  recommendations 
were  communicated  to  the  President  by 
the  YWCA's  national  board  president. 
Mrs.  Robert  Claytor. 

Mrs.  Claytor  also  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  regarding  the  repeated  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  South  Pacific  and  urging 
that  the  United  States  do  all  It  can  to 
encourage  the  French  and  Chinese  to 
cease  this  dangerous  activity. 

I  rommend  these  fine  letters  to  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record: 

NiTIONAI.     BOAUD     or     TKI     YOCNO 
WOMEM'S  CHXISTUN  ASSOCUTION 

or  rax  JJSM. 

New  rark.  S.r..  July  21, 1970. 

Thi  PUSnUKKT. 

JTie  White  HouJS, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dux  M«  PaiaiBiNT:  Tour  r«eot  recog- 
nition at  the  White  Houm  of  the  United 
Nauons  J5lh  Annlversiry  md  the  estab- 
lUHment  of  a  commlaslon  lor  lu  observance 
Have  tb«  hearty  support  of  the  TWCA.  In 
fact,  we  have  weloomoa  the  contribution 
your  Administration  has  already  made  to  the 
•■substantive"  observance  called  for  by  the 
General  Assembly's  Preparatory  Committee. 
Recent  U.S.  Initiatives  In  the  UV  are  In  line 
with  actions  of  the  1970  Triennial  National 
TWCA  Convention. 

cnoNATioN  or  Bacisu 
Twenty-flve  himdred  ropreaentatlves  of  the 
TWCA's  2Vi  mlUloa  members  and  partici- 
pants mMtlng  tiua  spring  In  Houaton.  Teiaa, 
adopted  a  Program  of  Action  1870-T3  for 
the  elimination  of  raclam.  We  are  particu- 
larly glad,  therefore,  that  the  XIS.  wlU  take 
further  spsclflc  steps  designed  to  discourage 
the  ImpoBlOon  on  Namibia  of  South  African 
racial  policies  In  accordance  with  UlUted 
Nations  resolutlona.  We  hope  that  meaauree 
to  discourage  investment  in  Namibia,  out- 
lined by  nN  Ambaaaador  Charlea  W.  Tom  on 
May  aotli,  are  being  vlgorotialy  pursued.  We 
would  urge  further  that  O.S.  eiporta  to 
South  Africa  and  arms  shipments  to  other 
nations  be  scrutinised  to  assure  full  com- 
pliance with  the  tJN-sponsored  embargo  to 
which  the  United  States  subscribed. 

As  part  of  the  TWCA  Program  of  Action 
to  Eliminate  Racism,  the  National  Conven- 
tion called  for  VS.  ratlflcatlon  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  We 
concur  In  the  view  of  a  number  of  legal 
authorities  that  U.S,  conatltuUonal  guaran- 
teea  can  be  protected  In  acceding  to  this 
treaty,  and  that  ratlflcatlon  la  both  feasible 
and  dealrable. 

DmLorsczKT  AsaiffraMCZ 
Racism  cannot  be  eliminated  at  home  or 
abroad,   without   outside  assistance  to  peo- 
ple who  are  working  against  great  odds  for 
social   and  economic   development.  Our  ex- 
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perience  with  the  Mutual  Service  Program 
of  the  World  YWCA,  whore  an  intemailonal 
conunliLee  similar  to  the  Governing  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Developmani  Program 
aeLs  priorities  and  flies  aUocatlons  for  proj- 
ects requested  by  national  TWCA's,  has  made 
us  sensitive  to  the  advantages  of  the  mxiltl- 
laterol  approach  to  development  assUtance. 
United  Natlnos  programs,  we  believe,  re- 
organised and  strengthened  in  accordance 
with  recent  proposaU.  should  be  a  major 
channel  for  U-3.  assistance  to  world  devel- 
opment. 

To  follow  your  recommendation  that  more 
aid  be  made  available  through  multilateral 
channels,  we  hope  the  Peterson  Commission's 
findings  for  more  aid  and  more  multllawral 
aid  will  soon  ftnd  their  way  Into  concrete 
propo.'-alfl  which  will  receive  a  high  priority 
m  the  Ad  ministration -3  leglslaUve  program. 
The  TWCA  Convention  endorsed  "The  con- 
tribution by  InduBinel  nations  of  at  least 
1%  of  their  gross  national  product  to  world 
BOdal  and  econcanlc  development  preferably 
through  multUateral  channels."  Our  Oon- 
mention  also  took  note  of  the  vital  role  of 
trade  pcdtcy  in  development.  We  believe  It  is 
In  the  naUonal  Interest  to  enter  more  fully 
into  UN-sponsored  commodity  agreements 
and  other  trade  arrangements  to  assist  devel- 
oping nations  toward  self-respecting  self- 
sufficiency. 

To  provide  for  some  of  the  future  needs 
of  these  nations  we  welcomed  your  May  20th 
announcement  of  US.  Oceans  Policy  and  the 
proposal  for  a  treatv  on  the  resources  of  the 
desp  seabed  and  their  application  to  world 
development  In  view  of  the  TWCA  Con- 
vention's emphasis  on  the  Importance  of 
"ecological  balance."  Its  insistence  that  the 
resources  of  the  seabed  should  be  "protected 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested  In  the  Oceans  Policy's 
provision  for  pollution  safeguards  and  hope 
the  U.S.  wlU  take  a  strong  position  on  po- 
tential pollution  when  agreements  are  to  be 
negotiated. 

PKACnCAKZNG    AND    PKACXKZXPING 

As  social  and  economic  forces  In  our  own 
country  so  clearly  demonstrate,  progress  in 
the  areas  noted  above  is  slowed  or  brought  to 
a  standstill  when  vast  national  resources, 
human  and  financial,  must  go  to  meetnon- 
prwluotlve  military  requirements.  The  YWCA 
Convention  therefore  gave  priority  to  support 
for  United  States  and  United  Nations  efforts 
for  disarmament  and  peacekeeping. 

We  welcomed  the  UN  action  which  led  to 
the  SALT  talks  despite  their  Inability  to  pre- 
vent the  deplo>-ment  of  U3.  Safeguard  and 
Soviet  SS9a.  We  strongly  beUeve,  however 
that  major  efforts  toward  partnership  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  Is  proposed  In  the 
Oceans  Policy  is  as  vital  to  U.S.  national 
interest  as  Bccotnmodatlon  between  super- 
powers. The  UN  debates  on  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  and  on  the  emplacement  of 
weapona  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed 
revealed  a  number  of  foreign  policy  options 
which  seem  to  have  been  neglected. 

The  TWCA  Convention  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  "United  Nations'  and  our  own  gov- 
ernment's efforts  for  wrorld  pea^."  and  ex- 
pressed the  vlerw  that  the  United  States 
should  "de-emphaalze  bllat«ral  mlUtary  alli- 
ances and  spheres  of  influence  In  favor  of 
strengthening  the  International  peacekeep- 
ing role  of  the  United  Nations."  We  there- 
fore welcomed  the  Administration's  deter- 
mination as  announc«d  April  29th  by  then 
Under  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  Ini- 
tiate efforts  toward  more  effecUve  UN  peace- 
keeping. If  your  current  drive,  which  we  ap- 
plaud, to  find  a  basis  for  Middle  East  nego- 
tiation within  the  context  otf  the  Novem- 
ber 23.  1967  UN  Security  Council  ResoIuUon 
leads  to  an  eventual  settlement  such  peace- 
keeping arrangements  wUl  be  sorely  needed. 
Peaceful  settlements  is  another  area  In 
which  TWCA  Convention*  have  recorded  a 
sustained  Interest.  U.3.  neglect  of  the  World 
C-ourt  and  the  crippling  effect  on  U.S.  par- 
ticipation of  the  Connolly  reservation  have 
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long  been  of  great  concern  to  us.  Secretary  of 
State  WUUam  P.  Rogers"  recent  statement 
pledging  a  U.S.  effort  to  use  the  Court  more 
folly  ecxcourages  us  to  b(^>e  that  the  U.9. 
Is,  as  you  suggested  in  your  Report  to  the 
Congress  on  Foreign  Affairs,  entering  Into  a 
new  kind  of  international  pannershlp. 

The  U.S.  initiatives  proposed  in  this  36th 
Anniversary  year  lead  us  to  hope  that  the 
United  Natlofis  Is  beoomlng  more  than  Just 
a  symbol  of  that  partnership.  To  make  inter- 
national partnership  a  reality,  as  our  Na- 
tional Ojnventlon  proposed,  the  UJ5.  should 
move  toward  supporting  unlTsrssl  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations. 

The  action  of  the  UN  World  Youth  Assem- 
bly In  Iniiitln^  attendance  from  non-member 
states  seems  to  us  a  useful  approach  which 
could  be  followed  to  odvaxitage  In  other  UN 
conferences.  Without  the  partJclpaUon  of 
representatives  of  all  of  China,  we  fear  the 
most  dangerous  threats  to  the  International 
ctnnmunlty  defy  solution. 

TOUTH 

Youth,  too.  needs  to  be  represented,  as 
the  YWCA  Convention  declared,  "in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  policy  and  dedsloo- 
maklng."  Prom  among  the  young  people  who 
have  shown  themselves  highly  competent  in 
the  area  of  UN  Affairs  we  urge  you  to  accept 
the  proposal  Included  m  the  34th  General 
Assembly's  Resolution  2499  that  representa- 
tives of  youth  be  included  in  the  U-8  delega- 
tion to  the  25th  General  Assembly. 

We  look  forward  to  your  participation  In 
the  Anniversary  commemorative  session.  We 
trust  the  words  which  heads  of  state  speak 
there  will  lay  the  f otindatlon  for  world  move- 
ment toward  the  Ideals  of  the  Anniversary 
theme:  Peace,  Justice,  and  Progress,  In  which 
all  may  share. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Roanti  W.  Ci-atto*. 

Presfdenf. 
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relief  from  all  weapons  testing  la  the  disre- 
gard of  human  rights  such  t«su  represent. 
Through  the  strategic  Arms  Umltatlon 
Tallcs  In  Vienna,  the  tMsarmament  Commit- 
tee In  Geneva  and  efforts  to  encourage  the 
Ptench  and  the  Chinese  to  see  their  own 
Interest  In  Joining  in  a  oomprehenslve  tart 
ban,  we  hope  the  a.8.  will  direct  It  poUey 
toward  a  fall-out  free  world. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BOBEST  W,  Clattos, 

Preridenf. 


STATEMENT  ACCOMPANYING  IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  RESOLUTION 
TO  INSTIGATE  ANTISKYJACKING 
BOYCOTT 


Nattokal  Board  or  TBI  Touwo 
Women's  CnaisTTAN  Associatioi* 
or  THx  U.S.A. 

JVeio  York,  NT,  July  17. 1170. 
Bon.  WnxiAM  P.  Booams, 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Departmeni, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mi.  SEcarrABT:  The  endoeed  letter 
from  the  TWCA  of  Pljl  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  from  the  World  TWCA  in  Geneva.  In 
view  of  the  TWCA  of  the  D.S  A.'s  strong  po- 
sition against  nuclear  testing,  including  un- 
derground tests  In  western  United  States 
and  Alaska,  we  support  the  action  of  the 
TWCA  of  Pljl  and  other  groups  In  expreas- 
Ing  "grave  concern  at  the  repeated  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  South  Pacific." 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  a  signatory  of  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  will  Initiate  conversatlona 
wit  h  the  government  of  Prance  to  seek  Prench 
compliance  with  the  treaty. 

Tou  WlU  note  that  the  Director  of  the 
TWCA  of  Pl]l  points  out  In  her  letter  that 
the  Prench  art  credited  with  testing  In  the 
South  Pacific  because  public  opinion  drove 
their  testa  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
In  addition  to  being  a  hazard  to  health  and 
safety,  the  testa  represent  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Islands. 

In  this  context  the  situation  In  US.  trtiat 
territories  In  the  Pacific,  and  demands  for 
compensaUon  for  stlU  radio-active  landa. 
are  other  issues  to  which  we  earnestly  hope 
the  Admlnlatratlon  U  giving  full  coniiiaera- 
tlon  We  hope  that  discuaslons  which  have 
ncently  taken  place  In  the  UN  Trusteeship 
Council  will  be  followed  by  further  US. 
assistance  In  support  of  the  principle  of  self- 
delermlnatlon  and  President  Nixon's  con- 
cept of   International  partnership. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  cogent  reasons 
for  Intenalfylng  U5.  efforts  toward  universal 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   rrrw   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHKSENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  Septetnber  16,  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  have  been  horrified  by  the  recent 
aerial  hijackings.  Perhaps  In  my  case,  it 
is  even  a  bit  more  terrifying,  since  these 
criminal  acts  have  literally  struck  close 
to  home.  Ten  of  my  constituents.  Includ- 
ing six  children,  were  on  the  planes 
hijacked  by  the  Palestinian  terrorists. 
Eight  were  subsequently  released  but  the 
husband  and  father  of  a  woman  in  my 
district  still  remain  in  the  commandos' 
hands  as  hostages. 

To  obtain  the  release  of  tliese  men 
and  the  other  hostages  is  an  extremely 
delicate  matter  which  I  fervently  pray 
our  Government  and  the  other  victim- 
ized nations  Involved  will  be  able  to  re- 
solve successfully. 

Our  primary  objective  at  this  point 
must  be  these  prisoners'  lives.  But  once 
the  current  crisis  is  over,  there  is  an- 
other concern  which  must  dominate  our 
thinking  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr  Speaker,  each  day  that  passes 
without  the  international  community 
taking  action  against  aerial  hijacking 
increases  the  odds  that  this  barbaric  act 
will  be  repeated.  We  can  put  armed 
guards  on  planes  and  Improve  our  sur- 
veillance equipment  at  airports.  But 
until  the  international  community  con- 
vinces a  prospective  hijacker  that  no 
sanctuary  awaits  him  anywhere  In  the 
world,  we  lack  sufBclent  deterrent  to  dis- 
courage a  hard  core  group  of  fanatics, 
political  or  otherwise,  from  making 
attempts. 

I  think  a  major  step  toward  an  enec- 
tive  deterrent  would  be  American  leader- 
ship in  the  campaign  to  organize  an 
international  air  boycott  against  those 
nations  which  in  any  way  fail  to  take 
appropriate  action  against  skyjackers. 
This  strategy,  I  believe,  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  winning  cooperation  from 
those  countries  which  so  far  have  evi- 
denced reluctance  to  extradite  air  pirates 
to  the  flag  country  of  the  hijacked 
aircraft. 

To  be  eflectlve.  the  boycott  must  be 
imposed  against  countries  not  only  dere- 
lict In  punishing  skyjackers,  but  lax  in 
prosecuting  them.  With  these  obJecUves 
in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  the 
following  resolution: 
Whereaa  aaita  highjacking  represents   a 
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UiK*t    to   lni«rn»UonjU   tr»vej   and  a  groa 
violation  of  international  law;  and 

Wher*as  aerial  hijackin*  \a  a  gr«TB  threat 
to  human  Ule  and  an  act  extremely  dUBcult 
lo  prevent  every  time  It  1b  attempted;  and 

Whereafi  an  agreement  to  deprive  a  hl- 
jBcker  u!  sanctuary  anywhere  In  the  world 
would  prob*bly  provide  the  beat  deterrent; 
Now.  therefore  he  It 

Resoh-€d.  That  It  la  the  sente  of  the  Bouse 
of  RepiesentaUvee  that  the  President  should 
act  Immediately  lo  prohibit  any  American 
air  carrier  Itom  landing  In  a  foreign  country 
vh:ch  ralis  or  refuaee — 

(A)  to  proaecute  thcee  charged  with  inter- 
na tioua;  aircraft  piracy;  or 

iB)  If  such  individuals  are  convicted,  to 
Impoee  appropriate  punishment:  and  be  it 
further 

R-:iolied.  That  the  President  should  act 
Unmediftiely  Ki  prohibit  the  planes  of  any 
foreign  air  earner  ol  a  foreign  country  de- 
serlbed  prevloualy  In  this  section  from  land- 
ing in  the  united  States;  and  b«  It  further 

Rs'sol.ict.  Th*t  the  Prealdent  should  act 
immediately  to  enter  Into  bllaterul  agree- 
ments with  aU  nations  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  extradition  of  a  hijacker  includ- 
ing a  hijacker  who  requests  political  asylum. 
to  the  flftg  country  of  the  hijacked  aircraft: 
and  be  it  further 

Rfsolrcd.  That  Oie  bilateral  agreements 
ahall  provide  for  the  hijacker  who  li  extra- 
dited to  be  tried  and  punished  only  for  the 
hijacking  offense- 
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UNREST:     DONT    BLAME 
MR.   NIXON 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 
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fully  he  will  read  both  lelectlTely.  Although 
the  commluion  and  Ui.  Beard  have  eluci- 
dated Bome  of  the  problems  facing  unlversi- 
tiea.  their  baclc  thrust  le  much  too  one-atded 
and  much  too  limited  by  contemporary  events 
to  be  of  any  real  value. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  Scranton 
eommUBloD  and  Mr.  Heard's  report  make 
some  reference  to  the  need  for  reform  on  uni- 
versity campuses  tbemaelves,  the  dominant 
tone  la  somewhat  different:  The  President 
Is  at  fault.  He  must  listen  to  the  students, 
respond  to  their  views,  end  the  war,  and  If 
that  eanoot  be  done  tomorrow,  at  least  try 
to  -communicate"  with  the  nation's  colleges 
and  unlveraitiet. 

••It  may  well  be  that  the  only  line  in 
your  report  that  will  have  meaning  for  our 
colleges  and  universities  Is  the  line  that 
readfi:  "This  war  must  end',"  salt!  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D..  Mass.).  From  Robben 
Flemmlng.  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan:  "An  end  to  the  use  of  American 
troops  m  Vietnam  will  not  still  campua  un- 
rest, but  It  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  help  contain  It."  From  Charles  Palmer, 
president  of  the  National  Student  Aasocla- 
tlon:  "As  long  as  there  U  subetantlal 
American  military  Involvement  In  ladochlna, 
students  will  continue  to  oppose  It." 

And  the  foundation  of  criticism  of  the  war 
Is  always  buttressed  with  the  nation's  other 
alleged  falUags.  "Unless  we  can  begin  now 
(restoring  youth's  faith  by  doing  their  bid- 
ding)." testified  Tale  psychologist  Kenneth 
Kcnlston,  "ours  will  not  only  be  a  divided 
and  sick  society,  but  a  society  that  has  lost 
the  best  of  Its  youth — a  society  on  Its  death- 
bed "  Even  calm  Ux.  Heard  recommended 
"that  the  President  Increase  his  exposure  to 
campus  representatives,  Including  studenU, 
faculty  and  administrative  ofBcers.  so  that 
he  can  better  take  into  accoimt  their  views. 
Mid  the  Intensity  of  those  views,  in  formu- 
'a^inst  domestic  and  foreign  policy. " 

•There  is,  of  course,  some  validity  In  theee 
v'ews.  Certainly  the  war  and  the  threat  of  the 
draft  have  created  consternation  on  campus. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1970 

Mr.    B0SH.    Mr.    Speaker,    with    the  q^^.^  .^^.^  ^,^„,,^ ., 

opening   of  many  of   our  colleges   this  c^y!^'^y*ii^y'"Rbir5tudenu  are  shocked  bv 

week,  we  should  take  a  moment  lo  con-  j^e  disparity  between  their  own  luxury  and 

slder  some  of  the  momentous  problems  t^e  deprivation  around  them  when  they  leave 

these  institutions  will  face  m  the  coming  comfortable  suburban  high  schools  for  the 


year.  One  of  the  best  articles  I  have  read 
on  these  problems  appeared  In  the  July 
29  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  it 
Mr.  Douglas  L.  Hallett.  a  senior  at  Yale 
University,  accurately  pointed  out  that 
too  often  the  blame  for  campus  unrest  Is 


dirt  and  tedium  of  urban  university  neigh- 
borhoods. 

iMPorrANT  soctAi.   rACToas 
Even  more  Important  are  other  social  fac- 
tora  the  Scranton  commission  and  Mr.  Heard 
have  yet  to  dL&cuss.  Studenta  discover  In  col- 


laid  at  me  doorstep  of  the  President  or    l«f^/?::;L%f;';.'r.Vr,"c,V:iU"'«"™';. 
the  war  when  In  reality  It  should  be 


placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  od 
mlnistrators  and  professors  who  have 
failed  to  communicate  with  their  stu- 
dents 


hexlt  the  earth,  that  the  Increasingly  central 
lied  njture  ol  the  American  economy  has 
foredoeed  many  of  the  opportunities  for  self- 
erpreMlon  th-y  thought  they  would  have. 
Thousands  study  International  relations  In 
college,  but  the  Bute  Department  can  use 


In  m-  tallts  with  students,  professors     only  160  ench  yesr.  Only  a  tew  In  any  proles- 


and  administrators  I  have  been  shocked 
by  the  reliance  upon  rhetoric.  Mr.  Hal- 
lett's  article.  "Campua  Unrest:  Don't 
Blame  Mr.  Nixon,"  accurately  points  out 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  unhealthy 
turn  upon  our  campuses.  I  Insert  this 
article  in  the  Ricord  at  this  time  In  the 
hope  that  every  Memt>er  of  this  body  will 
take  a  moment  to  read  It.  Because  oiUy 
by  recognizing  our  failures,  can  we  suc- 
cessfully solve  them. 

CAUPtrs  Umsvr:  Doirt'  Blaus  Ua.  Nxxoiv 

(By  Z>ougl8s  Is.  Ballett) 
WABHWcToif. — President  NUon  has  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  inlUal 
testimony  of  his  Commission  on  Campos 
Unrest  beaded  by  WUUam  Scranton.  He  has 
also  received  a  report  from  his  special  ad- 
viser on  campus  problems,  Alexander  Beard, 
chancellor  of  VanderWlt  University.   Hope- 


Blon  can  rise  to  poilUons  where  individual 
initiative  and  creativity  are  uuly  possible. 

But  no  amount  of  frustration  with  society 
Justifies  or  explains  the  destructive  path  some 
student  protas!  has  taken  recently.  E^regldent 
Nixon  has  withdrawn  more  than  100.000 
troops  from  Vietnam  and  liutltuted  draft  re- 
form that  will  lead  to  a  voluntary  army.  He 
has  proposed  an  income  maintenance  plan 
that  would  be  the  most  revolutionary  domes- 
tic program  In  a  generation  and  he  is  already 
the  Qrst  Prealdent  since  FrankUn  Roosevelt 
to  spend  more  on  domestic  programs  than  on 
defense. 

It  can  be  ar^urd  that  these  stepe  are  not 
enough.  But  can  it  really  be  argued  that  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  burning  buildings 
and  disrupting  cUafrooms  become  Justifiable 
or  even  understandable? 

Can  It  reaUy  be  argusd  that  students,  a 
group  poKseaslng  the  luxury  of  time  to  use 
traditional  political  channels  and  the  moat 


potential  for  eventually  controlling  them,  de- 
serve the  President's  special  attention? 

Can  It  really  be  argued  that  student*  are 
doing  anythtn?  more  than  indulging  their 
own  uncontrolled  emotions  when  their  ac- 
tivities poUrlae  the  society  snd  undermine 
the  political  viability  of  Issues  with  which 
they  are  suppoeedly  concerned? 

Mr  Kenlston  and  others  who  have  b«en 
cDunsellng  the  President  over  the  paat  few 
weeks  may  be  optimistic  about  the  students 
and  their  concerns,  but  the  real  radicals  in 
this  society  fear  them.  They  see  many  stu- 
dents as  Indulging  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Back  Panthers  denounced  the 
white  students  who  took  to  the  streets  during 
the  May  weekend  demonstrations  as  "racist 
exhibitionists  who  know  black  people,  and 
not  they  themselves,  will  have  to  face  the 
repercussions  of  their  madness." 

And  Steven  Kelman,  a  Socialist  and  re- 
cent Harvard  graduaie  whose  book.  "Pus>' 
Comes  to  Shove."  Is  the  beet  yet  on  campus 
unrest,  blasted  his  fellow  students  before  the 
Scranton  Commission  tor  their  "snobbish, 
arrogant  and  elitist  attitude."  Be  said  unrest 
would  continue  "as  long  as  students  continue 
to  regard  the  American  people  not  as  poten- 
tial allies  in  solving  problems  but  as  an 
enemy  to  be  confronted." 

A    rONOAMCHTAL    KCAUZATION 

Neither  the  Panthers  nor  Mr.  Kelman 
would  appreciate  being  coupled  with  Vice 
Preeident  Agnew.  but  they  share  with  him 
one  fundamental  realization:  Moet  so-called 
student  radicals  cannot  be  trusted.  Students 
don't  know  what  they  want.  They  identity  for 
periods  of  time  with  anybody  from  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  Bobby  Seale.  but  their  commit- 
ments are  transitory.  The  outrage  that  fol- 
lowed the  Cambodian  incursion  has  not  been 
followed  by  sustained  political  activity  among 
studenu  As  president  Kingman  Brewster  of 
Yale  knew  when  he  undertook  his  policy  of 
generous  tolerance  last  spring,  students  get 
bored  easily  when  it  comes  to  the  hard  work 
of  political  organization  and  step  when  the 
InlUal  en'.h'ofilasm  has  passed. 

Worse  yet.  students  are  frlghtenlngly  Ig- 
norant of  the  problems  the  country  faces 
and  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
solve  them.  They  react  strongly  to  rhetoric 
because  they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to 
rely.  It  can  be  argued  that  President  Nixon's 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  too  slow,  but 
tboae  who  make  this  point  should  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  B4r.  NUon  is  doing  ex- 
actly what  Robert  Kennedy  prt>po8cd  in 
1968. 

similarly.  It  Is  possible  to  quarrel  with  the 
"new  urbenology"  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl* 
han  and  Edward  Banfleld,  but  it  should  also 
be  clear  that  their  approach  is  designed  par- 
tially to  eliminate  the  stotlsm  that  proved  so 
Ineffective  In  the  Johnson  Admlnlstjatlon's 
"Great  Society"  programs.  Students,  in  their 
fnl.w  morality,  refuse  to  make  these  acknowl- 
edgments because  their  historical  sense  Is 
too  weak  to  breed  in  them  the  tolerance  that 
should  come  with  learning. 

ResponslbUity  for  this  situation  does  not. 
OS  the  Scranton  c<xnmlsslon  testimony  and 
Mr.  Heard's  report  come  close  to  implying. 
He  with  Mr.  NiKon.  Rather,  as  only  a  few 
brave  academic  souls  such  as  former  Cornell 
President  James  Perkins  have  partially  con- 
ceded, it  Ilea  with  the  very  same  people  who 
have  been  devoting  so  much  energy  to  blam- 
ing the  President:  The  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. During  the  Plftlos.  Mr.  Perkins  argues, 
universities  became  so  distracted  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy furor  that  they  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  historical  currents.  Instead  of 
changing  teaching  content  and  academic 
structures,  they  Just  marked  time. 

On  a  public  policy  level.  Mr.  Perkins  be- 
Uerea  this  led  to  the  universities'  advocating 
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two  premises  that  were  "tt^r"?'; /fjeJ^' 
fore  ihe  academic  community  noticed.  One 
WM  that  the  united  SUtes  could  intervene 
rrccU  throughout  the  world.  The  other  wm 
that  iniegraflon.  accepted  by  both  black  and 
white  wcTuld  be  the  answer  to  racial  tensions. 
Mr  PeTklns  says  these  faulty  Idea,  have 
"hopped  up"  lilveraliles.  And  although  he 
does  not  ooStmue  his  "g^^^**"^' P^f  "f^,!^^. 
he  means  that  this  has  taken  place  »t  le«t 
partly  because  the  unlveralUea  have  refused 
{Taccept  responslbUlty  lor  their  views.  Now, 
m  "ki  eio^  to  escape  responsibility,  they 
kre  blaming  Mr.  NUon.  In  ^h«  process,  they 
are  breeding  In  their  students  the  kind  <rf  rt- 
Jfmty  Xt  comes  only  with  a  one-elded 
historical  analysis. 

PWCHAKCXO  SINCE  TKX  MtDDLl  A&K3 

The  Perkins  analysis  can  also  be  extended 
to  the  internal  structure  of  universities.  Dn  - 
verslties  are  the  only  lo«t^"^'°°^'°  *f  "\: 
can  society  that  have  not  lundamentsd  > 
changed  since  the  Middle  Ages.  They  sUll 
mamtaln  highly  suuctured  «'i""^fy^^«^: 
that  protect  incompetence  »°'' , '=*^"\,^; 
studei^t  out  of  the  personal  tutoring  that  he 
la  told  the  best  universities  offer.  Bui  the 
academic  community's  own  rigidity  doe^  not 
stop  11  from  lashing  out  at  the  political  •>*- 
tern  and  accusing  It  of  the  very  same  au- 
thoritarianism and  repression  ^<^^^^}^- 
dilutions  so  perfecuy  "'f  P^"V-„i^,^5? 
from  people  who  engage  In  this  kind  of  seU- 
delusl^and  self- projection.  "tudenU  natn- 
rally  come  away  confused  about  their  history 
and  their  place  in  It. 

in  talrScM.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
problem  Uei  deeper  than  the  eainpua  The 
low  of  historical  perspective  and  the  dUnin- 
STed  and  un,ure  «nse  ol  the  sell  that  t 
brings  have  been  encouraged  by  otter  instl- 
?uUon.  a.  weU.  Write,  "^'"l",  °«?«' J^ 
Boorsim.  "to  our  churches  the  effort  to  see 
man  sub  specie  aeternltatu  hs.  been  dis- 
placed by  the  social  goepel-whlch  la  the 
polemic  against  the  .uppoeed  special  evils 
ri  our  tune.  Our  book  publishers  and  liter- 
ary reviewers  no  longer  seek  the  tl°«i«"  "* 
durable,  but  spend  moet  ol  their  ««o"«  "> 
iniltless  search  for  ala  mode  '.w^l  "f"; 
mentary-whlch  they  pray  wont  be  out  M 
date  when  the  Issue  goes  to  P«»  '"  '*» 
weeks  or  when  the  manuscript  becomes  a 
^k  in  sU  months."  Nor  have  the  news 
media,  in  thu  day  ot  up-to-the-minute  tele- 
vision coverage,  done  much  to  develop  m 
their  audience  a  Jeel  lor  the  slow  and  de- 
liberate character  ot  social  change. 

But  inevitably  the  universities  must  take 
primary  responsibility  for  «>•  <»«^°° 
imong  many  ol  our  students  More  than 
any  other  Institution,  they  influence  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  ot  the  brightest  of  our 
youni  And  more  than  any  other  institu- 
tion they  are  responsible  for  Pt"*"!^  °"! 
past  ana  passing  along  the  beat  of  "  to  t»e 
Seit  generutlon.  They  have  failed  m^»>;5 
in  thit  role.  And  only  when  they  begin  to 
succeed  will  students  turn  to  more  construc- 
tive paths  for  their  emotional  surges. 

This  does  not  mean  President  Nixon  can- 
not take  some  steps  to  esse  campua  tensions. 
He  can  persuade  his  Vice  President  to  soften 
his  statemenu  that  appear  to  many  students 
to  be  deUberate  Incitement  to  riot.  He  can 
make  a  far  better  Intel!ectual  presenUtlon 
of  his  own  views  than  he  has  so  fsr.  He  can 
begin  advocating  the  kinds  ot  pubUc  and 
private  decentrallMtlon  that  will  create  new 
opportunities  for  self -expression  lor  stu- 
dents and  others.  But  Mr.  Nixon  should  re- 
sist, and  resist  vigorously,  anybody  "t"  »>»- 
vises  him  to  institute  artificial  consulutlon 
with  students  that  cannot  be  followed  by 
policy  decisions  the  students  desire.  Tlie 
problem  goes  far  beyond  anything  symboUc 
gesturing  could  solve,  and  besides,  stu- 
dents get  too  much  of  that  already  on  their 
campuses. 
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PORNOGRAPHY  PUZZLE 

HON.  BARRY  M.  GOU)WATER,  JR. 

or  csLiFOaNis 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1970 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography:  I  think  that  the  edi- 
torial in  the  August  28  Issue  of  the  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.,  Star-News  is  an  exceUent 
synopsis  of  the  matter  in  quesUon.  I  wish 
to  include  the  editorial  for  my  colleagues 
consideration : 

PoaNOoaaPBT  PczzLS 
The  nation's  brightest  mJnda  have  long 
groped  for  a  dettnltlon  of  what  Is  and  what 
unT  pornographic  They  haven't  «»»•  up 
with  sn  answer,  so  the  latest  fad  Is  to  battle 
tor  the  repeal  ot  all  laws  against  pornogra- 
phy for  adults. 

Magazine  racks  throughout  the  Star-News 
Area  even  In  what  could  be  called  blue- 
noeed  establlahmenu.  are  tull  of  publications 
designed  for  tltlllatlon  and  licentiousness  In 
some  lees  desirable  areas,  children  can  walk 
in  and  buy  smply-lUustrsted  pubUcotlons 
ot  the  rankest  nature.  The  maUs  are  fuu 
ot  stomach-turning  literature.  Legitimate 
movie  houses  are  screening  movlea  far  more 
dirty  than  those  which  were  shown  In  so- 
called  sex  theatres  a  lew  years  back. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  seU-procIalmed 
experts  are  campaigning  for  even  more  por- 
nographic permissiveness. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  was  ortglnal- 
ly  scheduled  tor  release  this  weekend.  Now 
It  won't  be  made  public  untU  mid-September 
because  of  the  huge  stir  created  when  a 
draft  version  was  lel*ed  early  this  month 

The  commission,  which  was  appointed  by 
Lvndon  Johnson,  apparently  went  out  of 
Its  way  to  swim  against  the  tide  ot  majority 
and  leading  expert  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  conclusion  ot  the  draft  was 
that  "erotic  materials  do  not  contribute  to 
the  development  of  character  deflclu.  nor 
operate  as  a  slgniOcant  tactor  in  antl-soclal 
behavior  or  In  crime  and  deUnquency  causa- 
tion "  In  other  words.  It's  okay  to  let  kids 
look  at  anything  because  It  won't  hurt  them. 
The  pronoimcement  quite  properly  raised 
hackles  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue in  Washington.  DC.  and  around  the 
naUon  The  Nixon  administration  is  em- 
barrsased  by  the  "President's  Commission 
title  even  though  Mr  Nixon  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  and  the  Democratic  majority 
on  Cspllol  Bill  is  embarrassed  that  the  com- 
mission was  created  by  a  Democrat.  It  will 
be  dimcult  to  And  a  single  poUUdan  with  a 
prayer  of  winning  In  November  who  will 
agree  with  the  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  Justice  and  Post  Office 
Departments  are  stepping  up  InveaUgatlons 
and  prosecutions  ot  mall-order  pornography 
dealers  The  government  won  conviction  of 
14  pomogrophers  during  Hscal  1970  and  cur- 
rently has  federal  indictments  pending 
against  40  others.  Dealers  currenUy  tmder 
iSdlctment  or  already  convicted  account  for 
more  than  90  per  cent  ot  mall-order  smut, 
postal  omclals  say. 

The  Supreme  Court  la  expected  to  rule 
on  at  least  foul  obscenity  cases  during  the 
upcoming  term. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  courts  wlU  pound  por- 
nography into  the  dirt  where  It  belongs. 
U  also  must  be  hoped  that.  It  the  entire 
report  follows  the  Une  ot  the  draft  veralon. 
the   President's   Commission    on    Obecenlty 
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and  Pornography's  recommendations  will  be 
tossed  into  the  garbage  can  along  with  all 
the  mlnd-corruptlng  literature  and  pictures 
It  would  make  avaUable.  The  fad  b"  «oo« 
too  far  and  must  be  ended  before  we  all  slip 
Into  depravity. 


CONSUMER    BIIXINO    ABUSES    RE- 
QUIRE LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mew  Tosx 
IN  THE  BOnSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

WedJiesdov.  Sejrtember  16,  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  33  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  when  I  reintroduced 
H  R  18271— which  is  aimed  at  eradicat- 
ing the  "shrinking  billing  period"  prob- 
lem—and cosponsored  H.R.  184S1  and 
H  R  18452  This  problem  afflicts  thou- 
sands of  consumers  daily.  They  believe 
that  they  have  30  days  in  which  to  pay 
their  bills:  they  receive  a  bUlmg  state- 
ment Just  1  or  2  days  before  the  pay- 
ment is  due:  and  they  are  forced  to  pay 
a  finance  charge  because  they  simply  do 
not  have  enough  time  to  pay. 

The  consumer  is  bi  no  way  at  fault. 
Had  he  received  his  billing  statement  In 
sufficient  time,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  pay  with  alacrity.  Creditors  are  the 
parties  to  blame  in  these  situaUons.  for 
whether  by  intention  or  inadvertence 
they  delay  mailing  out  the  statements. 

To  compound  the  frustraUons  con- 
fronting innocent  consumers,  complaints 
mad"  to  creditors  concerning  the 
amounts  shown  in  the  billing  statemoiU 
are  most  likely  to  be  answered— if  they 
are  answered  at  aU— by  anonymous 
clerks  or  (iomputers  merely  reiterating 
the  demand  for  payment.  For  the  victim 
of  an  erroneous  billing  statement  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  from  his  creditor, 
months  of  correspondence  may  be  neces- 
sary And  compounding  this  frustrauon 
is  the  very  rtial  possibility  that  the  con- 
sumer, who  is  merely  rightfuUy  seeking 
the  correction  of  an  erroneous  billing, 
may  be  Usted  as  a  bad  risk  by  credit  bu- 
reaus In  the  interim.  Once  on  one  of  these 
lists,  his  credit  may  be  permanently  im- 
paired. 

To  combat  the  problem  of  erroneous 
bimg^hTve  introduced  HJl.  18793.  Uie 
iXcredlt  BUllng  Act.  This  bUl,  wW^ 
was  introduced  In  the  other  body  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Senator 
PROXMiai— a  leader  in  the  fight  to  pro- 
tect consumer  interests— requires  that 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice 
of  *  billing  error  from  the  consumer,  the 
business  firm  must  acknowledge  receipt. 
TWithln  60  days,  it  must  either  explain 
the  basis  of  the  original  statement,  or 
send  a  corrected  statement  to  the  con- 
sumer. If  the  company  falls  to  meet 
either  of  these  requirements— the  10- 
day  acknowledgement  or  the  60-day  ac- 
count adjustmentr-it  forfeits  the  right 
to  collect  the  amount  claimed  to  be  in  er- 
ror And.  if  there  is  In  fact  an  error,  and 
the  creditor  has  faUed  to  make  an  ac- 
count adjustment  or  to  acknowledge  the 
noUce  of  error,  it  may  be  sued  by  the  con- 
sumer for  actual  damages:  $100  or  three 
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times  the  erroneous  amount;  and  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees. 

The  fair  credit  billing  bill,  which  also 
incorporates  as  a  separate  section  my 
"shrinkmg  billing  period '  bill,  was  co- 
sponsored  by  11  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  reintroduced  the  bill  as  HR.  18986  and 
as  H.R.  19218.  They  are:  Mr.  Burton,  of 
California.  Mr.  Fabbsteih.  Mr.  Halpehh. 
Mr.  Harriktom.  Mr.  R^wkins.  Mr.  Low- 
ENSTEiN.  Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  MoRSE.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Tiernah.  Mr.  Tunhey. 

Recently.  Peter  Weaver  wrote  an  arti- 
cle which  was  published  in  the  August  2 
issue  o'  the  Washington  Post,  and  which 
concerned  in  large  part  the  "shrinking 
billing  period"  problem.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  as  a  good  expli- 
cation of  the  problem  and  as  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  passage  of  H.R. 
18371 — corapamon  bills  HJt,  18451  and 
HJl.  18452— as  well  as  H.R.  18793— com- 
panion bills  H.R.  18986  and  HJl.  18218. 
The  article  follows: 

TmtrrB  at  Lkntonc.  So  What? 
(By  Peter  Weaver) 
We're  had  a  "truth  m  lending"  law  for  a 
year  now  and  the  average  consumer  is  still 
as  caafused  as  ever  about  cre<lit  charges. 

Just  presenting  the  tachnlcm]  truth  about 
Interest  rates  doej  not  tell  you  how  you  can 
tiesx.  use  the  btuing  system  to  avoid  unnec- 
eisary  charges. 

"Today  you  have  to  run  your  home  ftnances 
like  a  small  business,"  says  Sheldon  Peldman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  credit  and  bllllog 
expert.  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  says 
Peldman.  "Ls  get  rid  of  the  misconception 
that  you  have  30  days  to  pay  your  bill  after 
Tou  receive  It" 

The  truth  In  leading  law.  which  the  PTC 
entorces.  does  not  require  stores  or  other 
creditors  to  give  you  30  days  to  pay.  Before 
the  law.  some  creditors  were  flexible  on  pay- 
ment deadlmes.  Now.  they  bluntly  state  on 
your  bill  that  you  have  30  days  to  pay  from 
the  "billing  date"  or  the  "cloalng  date."  Some 
give  you  between  the  current  billing  date 
ai;d  the  next  one  (payment  deadline)  which 
arv  usually  33  to  30  days  apart. 

However,  your  bill  doesn't  get  to  your  borne 
until  a  week,  two  weeks,  even  three  weeks 
after  the  billing  da^e.  So  you  only  have  from 
23  days  on  down  to  a  grim  eight  or  nine  days 
to  make  your  payment.  When  you  do  not 
make  your  payment  on  time,  you  are  charged 
Interest  usually  at  1.5  per  cent  a  month  (18 
per  cent  yearly  rat«) . 

If  you  understand  how  the  truth-tn-lend- 
ing  system  works,  Feldman  maintains,  you 
not  only  can  avoid  these  unnecessary  finance 
cliarges.  you  can  actually  make  the  time- 
value  of  your  money  stretch  further.  Here 
are  some  guidelines: 

Pick  your  creditors.  Not  all  creditors  use 
the  same  system.  Many  calculate  finance 
charges  on  the  "previous  balance"  which 
gives  you  no  credit  for  your  most  recent  pay- 
ment. Others  such  as  the  oU  companies,  somo 
local  stores  and  at  least  one  major  chain— 
J.  C.  Penny— make  flns^cc  charges  on  an  "ad- 
]u5;Led  b&l&nce"  which  deducts  your  latast 
paTment  before  interest  ia  figured. 

Also,  some  creditors  get  their  bills  to  you 
fait — six  to  seven  days — while  others  take 
much  longer.  The  sooner  you  get  your  bill, 
the  more  tune  you  have  to  pay  it.  Compare 
your  bills  to  see  who  the  fast  ones  are  If  a 
creditor  consistently  takes  too  long.  aay. 
more  than  two  weeks,  then  move  on  to 
another. 

Use  their  money.  If  you  know  your  cloalng 
or  billing  dRt«  for  each  creditor,  you  can 
often  shop  early  in  the  billing  cycle  and  get 
nearly  90  days  use  of  a  product,  free  of 
finance  charges,  before  paying  for  It. 
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Por  example,  If  your  billing  or  closing  date 
U  Aug.  3  and  you  buy  »100  worth  of  clothes 
on  Aug.  4.  yoiir  next  billing  date  will  come 
on  Sept,  3.  If  your  store  exerts  average  billing 
speed,  you^l  get  your  bill  around  Sept.  11 
or  12.  Tou  have  to  pay  by  Oct.  3  {30  days 
from  your  current  billing  date*  which  gives 
you  nearly  two  months  wear  of  the  clothes 
before  actually  having  to  pay. 

Be  sure  to  allow  three  days  for  maUlng 
your  bUl  and  give  extra  time  for  weekends. 
If  you  don't  include  your  bill  stub  with  your 
payment,  it  fouls  up  the  system  and  you 
might  get  charged  for  being  late. 

Who  to  pay  first.  Pay  your  bills  on  time,  In 
full,  to  avoid  finance  charges.  If  you  dont 
have  enough  cash  and  have  to  spread  It 
around,  you  can  keep  your  finance  charges  at 
a  minimum-  When  you  pay  "previous  bal- 
ance" accounts,  either  pay  the  entire  amount 
or  the  minimum  amount.  You  dont  get 
credit  for  larger,  partial  payments.  For  exam- 
ple. If  you  owe  tlOO,  either  pay  9100  or  the 
110  minimum.  Paying  »60  does  not  reduce 
your  AzLsnce  charges  one  penny. 

When  you  pay  a  bill  calculated  by  tbe 
"average  dally  balance"  method,  make  all 
partial  payments  as  soon  as  possible.  I3on't 
wait  for  the  30-day  billing  deadlme.  Tou 
ca^  reduce  your  finance  charges  this  way. 

With  '  adjusted  balance"  accounu,  there's 
no  advantages  In  paying  before  the  deadline. 
When  you  pay  on  these,  pay  as  much  as  you 
pan  because  you're  given  credit  for  It  when 
finance  charges  are  figured. 

The  type  of  billing  system  should  be  de- 
scribed on  your  bill.  When  you  make  your 
payment  on  tune  for  tbe  whole  amount  and 
they  still  impose  finance  charges,  don't  pay 
these  chiarge».  indicate  In  a  letter  with  your 
bill  (include  your  account  number)  when 
payment  was  made.  If  It's  not  adjusted  on 
the  next  bUI,  call  the  credit  manager  or 
write  the  company  president.  Usually,  they 
want  to  keep  your  business  and  aiU  fix  It. 
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UNIVERSAL  VOTER  ETiROLLMENT 
ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  tixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHJISENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  often  repeated  platitudes  of  polit- 
leal  life  Is  that  ■votliig  Is  not  merely  a 
right  but  a  responsibility."  Tet  as  Im- 
portant as  voter  participation  Is  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  number  of  concrete  pro- 
posals for  raising  the  level  of  voter  par- 
ticipation has  been  very  low.  Recently, 
a  study  group  established  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee — the  Freedom 
To  Vote  Task  Force,  chaired  by  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Ram.'iey  Clark — made  such  concrete  rec- 
ommendations. The  task  force  set  out  a 
careful  and  precise  plan  by  which  the 
burden  for  registration  would  be  shifted 
from  individual  citizens  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  happy  today  to  introduce  one 
of  the  legislative  products  of  the  task 
force's  work:  the  Universal  Voter  En- 
rollment Act. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  that  earlier 
this  year  I  cosponsored  another  of  the 
Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force's  proposals. 
HJl.  18979.  to  make  election  daj'  a  na- 
tional holiday.  In  cosponsorlng  this  bill 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  'Mr.  Moas).  I  endorsed  one 
Step  in  the  direction  of  making  partici- 


pation In  elections  simpler  and  more 
easily  available  to  all  citizens.  The  Uni- 
versal Voter  Enrollment  Act  Is  another 
step  along  tliat  same  road. 

"To  explain  the  need  for  and  the  pur- 
poses of  both  the  national  election  day 
holiday  proposal  and  the  Universal  Voter 
Enrollment  Act,  I  could  do  no  better  than 
to  Include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  main  body  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committees  Freedom  To  Vote 
Task  Force  report.  Because  of  me- 
chanical problems,  I  am  omitting  tables 
originally  contained  in  the  task  force's 
report. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  Is 
identical  to  that  Introduced  on  August 
13.  1970.  by  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
UoAit)  and  1 1  cosponsors.  That  bill  was 
numbered  H.R.  19010. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
That  Au.  May  Vote 
(A  report  of  tbe  Freedom  To  Vote  Tuut 
Force  t 

PKKTACE 

On  July  ID.  1908.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, appointed  the  Freedom  to  Vote  Task 
Force  and  directed  It  to  nnd  ways  to  remove 
oil  barriers  to  the  right  to  vote.  As  Senator 
HarTt.=i  noted  "If  we  really  bcUeve  In  de- 
mocracy in  this  country,  we  must  a-«ure 
every  citizen's  freedom  to  vole  If  we  really 
beUeve  ID  cltlaen  participation  In  this  coun- 
try, we  roust  knock  down  the  regl?^lnitIon 
and  other  barriera  which  restrict  the  right 
to  vote." 
Members  of  tbe  Task  Force  are: 
Fnmcl*  J.  AIulsl,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Prince  Georges  Coimty. 

Commlsiloiirri.    Prince     Georges   County, 
Maryland. 

H,  S.  Hanli  Brown.  Texas  AFL-CIO  Preei- 
dent. 

Mary     Lou     Burg.    National     Committee- 
woman.  Wisconsin. 

Hazel  Talley  Evans.  National   Committee- 
woman.  Florida. 

Lloyd   Graham.  National   Commltteemaa. 
Washington. 

Virginia     Harris.     National     Committee- 
woman,  Canst  Zone. 
n.S  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  Hawaii, 
Mildred  Jeffrey.  National  Commltteewom- 
an,  Michigan. 
Professor  Doris    Searns.  Harvard    tjnlver- 

siiy. 

J    C.    Kennedy.  Democratic  SUtc  Chair- 
man. Oklahoma. 

J.  R.  Miller.  Democratic  Bute  Chairman. 
Kentucky. 

Clarence    Mitchell.    Jr.    N.A.A.C.P..    Balti- 
more. Maryland. 

U.S.  Representative  John  Moes,  California. 

Richard  Neustadt,  Jr.,  Graduate  Student. 
Harvard  University. 

Rudy  Ortiz,  Democratic  County  Chairman, 
Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico, 

Professor  Nelson  Polsby,  nrnveratty  of  Call- 
forma.  Berlteley. 

U.S.  Representative  Louis  Stokes,  Ohio. 

Marjorle  Thurman,  National  Conmilttee- 
woman,  Georgia. 

J.  D.  Williams,  Attorney,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mildred  Bobbllu,  Vice  Chairman. 

Ramsey  Clark,  Chairman. 

Dr.  WllUam  J.  Crotty,  Executive  Director. 

Fleurette  Le  Bow,  Staff  Coordinator. 

Sue  Meuihaw,  Stall  Assistant. 

Lola  Oberman,   Editorial   Writer. 

ThU  report  Is  the  Orst  of  tliree.  It  oontalns 
the  unanimous  reconunendaUons  of  the  Task 
Force  tor  the  prompt  Implemenutlon  of  a 
Universal  Your  Enrollment  Plan,  creation  of 
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a  National  Election  Commission,  and  decla- 
ration of  a  NftUonal  Election  Holiday. 

Subsequent  reports  will  maXe  recommen- 
dotlons  en  voter  qualifications  and  mventory 
existing  Impeilectlons  in  the  democratic 
process. 

X.   LIT   THI   PEOPLE  CHOOSX 

Forty-seven  milUon  Americana  did  not 
vole  in  the  Presidential  elecUou  of  1968. 

This  shocking  l,4Ct  must  warn  the  Ameri- 
can nation  of  the  steady  downward  trend  In 
voter  parUclpalion.  Tbe  number  of  non- 
voters  m  1M4  was  43  mlUlon:  in  1940.  39 
million.  In  the  tjsst  eight  years,  there  bss 
been  an  mcrease  of  8  mlUion  non-voters  m 
Presidential  elections.  U  this  trend  con- 
tinues in  the  next  30  years,  we  can  expect  to 
see  from  70  to  »0  mllUon  American  people 
not  participating  In  the  election  for  the 
highest  office  In  this  land. 

The  non-voter  has  undeniable  power  In 
determining  the  outcome  of  a  Presidential 
election.  In  1968.  the  non-voters  exceeded 
by  n  mllUon  the  total  number  of  people 
who  voted  for  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Por  every 
vote  separstmg  the  two  malor  candidates 
m  that  elecUon.  there  were  150  pecple  who 
did  not  vote.  In  1960,  for  every  vote  separat- 
ing the  ms}or  contenders  there  were  330 
people  who  did  no(  vote.  Even  In  the  more 
decisive  elections  m  our  recent  history,  non- 
voters  could  have  changed  the  majority. 
PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  defeated  Alt  Landon 
m  1936  by  11  mlUlon  votes;  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower defeated  Adlal  Stevenson  in  1956  by 
9  5  mimon  votes;  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
defeated  Barry  Goldwater  in  1964  by  16  mil- 
lion voles. 

Such  a  pitiful  record  of  voter  participa- 
tion signifies  a  profound  falling  of  the 
democratic  system.  The  number  of  non- 
voters  in  the  umted  States  now  is  greater 
than  the  total  electorates  of  such  democ- 
.  -.  racles  as  France,  England.  luly.  West  Oer- 

I  S  J  many    Canada,   and   Australia,   where   voter 

»><'  participation    Is   higher   than    In    our    own 

country  In  our  last  Presidential  election, 
only  61  per  cent  of  the  potential  electorate 
voted.  In  the  most  recent  parliamentary 
elections  In  Canada  and  England,  at  least 
76  per  cent  of  the  potential  electorate 
p«ruclpated.  Other  democratic  nations  teach 
turnouts  of  80  t«  90  per  cent. 

IronlcaUy,  m  earlier  times  more  Americans 
voted  Between  IMO  and  1900— a  period 
marked  by  the  beginnings  of  maw  suffrage 
and  preceding  the  adoption  of  restrictive 
vot*r  registration  requirements — an  average 
of  tluee  out  of  four  |76  9'J )  of  the  elector- 
ate voted.  In  the  Presidential  contest  of 
1876,  the  percentage  rose  to  83  per  cent  of 
the  electorate. 

The  United  States  has  clianged  Immensely 
since  1878.  In  only  92  years,  the  population 
clUnbed  from  46  million  to  over  200  million. 
The  wummg  Presldenual  candidate  In 
1876  received  4  million  votes;  m  1964,  the 
winner  received  ten  tlmea  as  many.  And  in 
1968,  In  a  mree-candldate  race,  the  victor 
received  31  mlUlon  votea. 

U  our  popuUtlon  growth  Is  Incredible,  our 
technological  growth  la  more  so.  It  Is  sou 
difficult  to  grasp  the  reaUty  of  placing  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  1969.  But  other  ad- 
vances  are  also  duncult  to  grasp.  Although 
we  live  vrlth  these  conveniences  dally,  the 
mere  numbers  are  staggering:  85  milUon 
automobiles  In  1968;  100  mllUon  television 
seta  236  mllUon  radios  Increased  moblUty 
provided  by  mass  transit  and  automobile 
travel  should  facilitate  voter  participation. 
Mass  communication— including,  along  with 
radio  and  television,  an  abundance  of  news- 
papers, magailnos,  ond  boots — should  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  an  Informed  electorate. 
And  the  Innovation  of  electronic  votmg  ma- 
chines has  made  the  election  process 
speedier. 

Tet  despite  these  technological  advances, 
tbe  political  participation  at  Americans  has 
not  increased;  It  has  declined, 
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The  decline  of  democratic  participation 
holda  both  a  danger  and  a  paradox.  The 
danger  Is  that  democratic  mstltutlons  catmot 
function  effectively  or  respond  prompUy  to 
society's  needs  unless  cltlaens  partlclpote  m 
the  decisions  that  affect  their  dally  Uvea. 
A  government  that  'derives  Its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  must  lie 
able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  if  It  la 
to  make  orderly,  systematic  adjustments  to 
the  problems  of  change  It  cannot  assume 
that  silence  U  consent.  Silence  may  well  Im- 
ply alienation,  frustration  and  a  widening 
rift  between  the  government  and  tHe  gov- 
erned. 

The  paradox  Is  that  while  DoiUlons  of  clti- 
xens.  at  odds  with  basic  national  policies, 
are  strugglmg  for  a  more  active  role  In  pub- 
lic decision-making,  participation  In  the 
electoral  process  continues  to  wane.  We  hear 
much  talk  of  "participatory  democracy"  and 
"community  control,"  but  there  can  be  little 
hope  for  success  In  the  more  difficult  roles 
of  self-determination  when  so  many  citizens 
are  not  even  Involved  to  the  extent  that  they 
participate  in  the  election  of  a  President.  II 
we  can  mvolve  all  people  in  Presidential 
elections,  perhaps  we  will  open  all  elections 
to  wider  participation-  Such  Involvement  will 
achieve  needed  reforms  If  democracy  Is  rele- 
vant to  mass  Booclety. 

If  the  people  are  to  make  effective  use  t>f 
their  political  power,  they  must  begto  with 
the  Presidency,  the  focal  point  of  our  politi- 
cal system.  The  Presidency  Is  more  Important 
to  the  people  now  than  ever  before  In  our 
history.  Durmg  the  19th  century,  when  three 
out  of  four  Americans  voted  for  President, 
the  Impact  of  the  Presidency  was  remote  to 
the  average  cltlxen. 

This  Is  not  true  today.  Now  no  mdlvldual 
can  escape  the  constant  Impact  of  Presiden- 
tial decision  and  action.  Presldenual 
policy  toward  such  distant  places  as  Viet- 
nam, Blafra,  and  the  Middle  East  Is  of  direct 
concern  to  all  A  cold  war,  a  hot  war,  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weaponry,  and  the  vast 
power  of  the  mllltary-lndtutrlal  complex 
affect  us  all.  We  must  look  to  the  wisdom  and 
leadership  of  the  President  to  solve  such 
urgent  problems  ss  Inflation,  unemployment. 
crime,  poverty,  hunger,  racism,  repression, 
the  pollution  of  our  environment.  The  prob- 
lems are  legion,  and  Prealdentlal  action  Is 
essential  to  their  resolution. 

Tet  40  per  cent  of  the  people  fsll  to  vote 
for  the  President.  This  fsct  alone  warns  that 
the  system  is  not  working  well. 

People  who  vote  believe  In  the  system. 
They  participate.  They  have  a  stake  In  gov- 
ernment But,  the  nonpartidpanu.  their 
stake  m  government  Is  not  so  apparent.  Their 
alienation  from  the  system  Is  harmful  not 
only  in  their  own  lives,  but  It  threatens  the 
survival  of  democracy  Itself. 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  how  people  vol*  The  Important  oon- 
s'deratlon  is  that  they  vote.  We  can  live  with 
decisions  made  bv  a  fuU  electorate,  but  thoee 
who  do  not  participate  may  be  unwliung  to 
live  with  decisions  they  had  no  voice  In  mak- 
ing We  must  do  everythmg  In  our  power  to 
encourage  them  to  vote.  Let  the  people 
choose.  ^     ^     ^ 

We  must  remove  aU  barriers  that  stand 
between  the  cltlxen  and  the  baUot  box.  Chief 
among  these  Is  voter  registration,  which  un- 
necessarily and  arbitrarily  bars  millions  of 
voters  In  every  election.  In  our  earlier  hutory 
when  we  had  no  regisratlon  requirements,  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  our  population 
voted  Today,  areas  which  have  no  registra- 
tion requirements  average  10  to  IB  per  cent 
higher  In  voter  ttimout  than  those  that  do. 
The  historical  reasons  for  extensive  "gla- 
tratlon  requirements  are  no  longer  valid. 
Registration  was  adopted  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  prohibit  the  abuses  of  machine 
politics  to  the  growtog  cities  of  tbe  North 
and  to  disenfranchise  the  Negro  to  the  South. 
Some    reglstrauon    quaUflcatlons    were    in- 
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tentlonally  designed  to  exclude  people  from 
voting;  others  were  instituted  for  reasons 
icng  since  forgotten.  The  time  has  come  now 
for  an  extensive  review  of  the  cntU-e  registra- 
tion process  in  Ught  ot  modem  needs. 

State  residency  requirements  alone  ex- 
clude millions  of  mobile  Americans  from  vot- 
ing Thuiy-three  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  require  a  one  year  residency  be- 
fore an  mdlvldual  can  register  and  vote.  Of 
these  states,  only  18  provide  any  waiver  of 
the  one  year  requirement  to  Presidential 
elections.  There  can  be  no  Justification  for 
such  practices.  Everyone  should  at  least  have 
the  opportumty  to  vote  for  President. 

Long  lines,  short  hours,  toaccesslble  places, 
and  reglslratlon  periods  remote  from  the 
date  of  election  limit  registration.  Periodic 
registration  drives,  with  high  coats  and  low 
resulu,  manliest  s  sytiem  wcrklng  agatost 
Itself.  A  major  drive  to  register  voters  for 
the  New  Tork  City  mayoral  election  to  1969 
succeeded  to  qualltytog  only  70,000  voters, 
a  mtrt  3  per  cent  of  the  unregls*.«red.  for  a 
total  registration  of  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
vottog  age  population.  The  cost  m  money 
and  to  volimteer  hours  was  high.  Other  regis- 
tration drives  have  t>een  more  successful.  A 
highly  unusual  competition  between  two 
cities — Wausau.  Wlaconsto  and  Highland 
Park.  Illinois — In  1966  resulted  to  registering 
99  per  cent  of  the  voting  age  population  in 
both  cities.  But  despite  the  occasional  suc- 
cess story,  registration  Is  undeniably  a  costly 
and  lostog  battle. 

As  a  result,  America — history's  greatest 
democracy — has  the  lowest  democratic  par- 
ticipation of  any  modem  naUon. 

This  need  not  be  so.  Oovcnmient  has  a 
duty  to  encourage  its  citizens  to  vote  and 
to  facilitate  the  process  to  every  way  possible. 
Some  nations  seek  to  achieve  maximum  par- 
ticipation by  compelling  citizens  to  vote. 
This  18  not  the  Americsn  way.  Compulsory 
voting  may  be  repugnant  to  us,  l>ut  even 
more  repugnant  are  the  arbitrary  barrlera 
that  Impede  the  cltlaen's  right  to  vote. 
II.  rNivxasAt,  voTxa  xNaoixaiENr 
There  Is  a  way  of  achieving  vlrttially  full 
enrollment.  It  Is  tested,  sale,  inexpensive 
and  effective.  It  can  vastly  tocreaee  voter 
participation.  It  is  Umversal  Voter  Enroll- 
ment. 

Proven  to  Canada,  South  Dakota,  Idaho, 
and  to  parts  of  California.  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  It  hsa  achieved  enrollmento  of 
better  than  90  per  cent  of  the  vottog  age 
population.  Universal  Voter  Enrollment 
shifts  the  toltlal  burden  of  registration  from 
the  todlvidual  to  the  government.  Guvem- 
ment  must  move  from  old  snd  Inadequate 
methods  that  serve  to  Inhibit  voter  partici- 
pation to  a  new  and  effective  method  of  en- 
rollment. The  umied  States  Is  virtually  the 
only  advanced  democratic  nation  that  does 
not  have  such  a  plan. 

The  plan 
In  the  weeks  Immediately  precedtog  an 
election,  enrollment  officers  would  visit  ev- 
ery residence  to  the  land  and  enron  every 
qualified  person  to  vote  who  doee  not  refuse. 
For  enrollment  purposes,  the  436  Congres- 
sional Districts — the  smallest  federal  elec- 
tion unlt^-would  serve  as  the  umt  for  en- 
rolling voters.  This  assures  a  local  operation 
ot  msnageabie  sise  and  of  comparotlvely 
equal  populstlon,  as  well  as  one  that  reflects 
populaUon  shifts  over  the  years.  Each  Dis- 
trict would  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  local  District  Director.  Teams  of  volun- 
teer sworn  election  enrollment  officers  would 
be  recruited  and  trained  by  professional  staff 
personnel  to  comprehensive  canvass  and  en- 
roUment  procedurea.  They  would  be  assigned 
Umlted  areas  wltlUn  the  District  In  which 
they  would  be  responsible  for  enrolling  ev- 
eryone of  voting  age  population. 

The  enrollment  officers  would  begin  with 
existing  lists  of  sUte  and  local  voting  regis- 
tration. In  the  canvass  of  every  residence. 
enroUment   officers   would   confirm   the  ac- 
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CUXVC5  *"**  compIeieDCfis  of  the  Uai«.  Thoee 
already  registered  wJUtJ  be  oflered  rederol 
enroiUuent  If  tney  desired  It.  Errors  and 
omission*  In  exlstui?  lists  would  be  reported 
to  loc«l  officials.  In  addUlon,  every  quauaed 
person  wbo  la  located  and  doe*  not  refuse 
enrollmen:  wauld  be  pUced  en  the  rolls  or 
the  District 

Each  earollee  would  be  given  a  certificate 
which  he  would  el«n  together  with  the  Du- 
inct  Roll  lu  the  presence  of  the  officer.  On 
election  day  the  earollee.  If  not  registered 
for  stjte  purposes.  wTJUld  pr.'sent  his  enroll- 
ment cer.lflcat*  for  validation,  countersign 
the  District  Roll  Kud  vote  on  a  epeclal  bal- 
lot for  President  and  Vice  President.  If  reg- 
istered for  state  purposes,  he  would  vote  on 
sute  ballots,  but  could  have  his  federal  cer- 
tificate validated  as  evidence  of  bl4  having 
voted 

If  the  proper  authorliy  in  a  state  or  local 
district  chose  to  do  so.  it  could  request  full 
state  or  local  registration  by  the  federal  en- 
rollment ofllt;lals.  Any  Jurisdiction  which  fol- 
lowed this  course  would  have  virtually  full 
enroUment  at  no  expense.  State  or  election 
dutrlcta  which  preferred  to  perform  enroll- 
ment functions  themselvei.  on  gutng  ade- 
quate evidence  of  ncn-ducrlmlnation  and 
The  removal  of  r.U  arbitrary  barriers  to  qual- 
ification and  on  obtaining  an  eurolUncnt 
exceeding  90  per  cent  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  federal  funds  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  in  the  Jurisdiction  for  federal 
earoliment.  Under  either  alternative,  a  full 
and  unifjrm  earollment  of  all  voters  would 
b«  achli!vPd 

To  assure  awareness  of  the  enrollment  ef- 
fort, and  because  some  people  wUl  Inevitably 
be  mlased  In  even  the  moftt  careful  canvass. 
advertising  on  nidlo.  TV.  and  in  newspapers 
during  the  week^  of  enrollment  and  for  sev- 
eral day*  immediately  preceding  the  election 
would  Inform  the  people  of  their  duty  to 
enroll  and  rote  and  of  the  procedures  foe 
doing  so. 

No  dUxen  would  be  barred  from  voting  be- 
cause of  failure  to  enroll  before  election 
day.  or  loea  of  enrollment  certificate,  or  ab- 
sence from  his  District  or  from  the  cotintry. 
Nor  would  he  be  disqualified  from  voUng  for 
President  if  he  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence— even  the  day  before  the  election. 
Be  would  atmply  have  to  complete  sn  afll- 
dant  Identifying  himself,  following  a  pro- 
c«dtire  no  more  complicated  than  that  re- 
quired to  cash  a  check.  On  completion  of 
the  alfidavit,  he  would  be  permitted  to  vote, 
and  his  ballot  would  be  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  with  the  aitdavlt  attached.  If  he 
were  voting  outside  the  District — for  ex- 
ample, at  on  American  Consulate  in  a  for- 
eign country — bis  sealed  ballot  and  affldavlt 
would  be  placed  In  a  special  delivery  en- 
velope addressed  to  the  CHstrlct  Director  of 
hla  place  of  residence.  Mailed  balloU  would 
receive  lull  franJtlng  privileges.  When  the 
statements  in  bis  affidavit  were  verified,  the 
envelope  containing  bis  ballot  would  be 
placed  with  all  oib«r  ballots  received  In  this 
manner,  opened,  and  counted.  Perjury  or 
miareprceentatlon  would  be  a  federal  offense. 

in.   THT    MsnoNU.    KLSCnOH    COHXXSSIOIf 

To  administer  and  Bupen,'lEe  the  Universal 
Voter  Enrollment  Plan,  a  National  Election 
Commission  would  be  created.  A  National 
Director  would  serve  as  tta  chief  executive 
officer.  The  National  Director  should  be  a 
non-partisan  figure,  nationally  known  and 
re^>ect«d.  He  would  be  limited  to  a  term  of 
four  year?,  begliualng  on  January  l»t  of  the 
year  following  a  Presidential  election.  Hla 
primary  reeponslblllty  would  be  to  achieve 
full  voter  enrollment.  To  assist  blm  In  the 
execution  of  bis  reeponslbliltlee.  an  adequate 
ctafT  of  career  personnel  would  be  main- 
tained In  the  national  office. 

A  National  Review  Board  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  nominations 
made  by  the  major  political  parties  and  In- 
dependent tion-panlsan  organizations.  The 
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Review  Board  would  oversee  the  performance 
of  the  Commlasion,  hear  complaints,  and 
recommend  methods  for  Improving  the  elec- 
tive process.  It  would  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  charged 
with  mUntalnlng  complete  records  of  all 
election  returns  and  all  laws  and  procedures 
for  every  public  election  district  In  the  na- 
tion. These  would  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic At  present  there  Is  no  single  depository 
for  such  information.  As  a  result.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  complete  and  ac- 
curata  election  informauon  from  existing 
sources. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
study  and  comment  on  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  of  the  election  prooesfes  of  any  pub- 
lic Jurisdiction,  but  it  would  have  no  power 
over  any  state,  local  or  special  election  dis- 
trict officials.  The  Commission  would  also 
be  instructed  to  undertake  any  study  re- 
quested by  any  public  election  district  de- 
Biemed  to  improve  voter  participation  or 
guarante?  a  republican  form  of  government. 
It  would  report  to  the  Congress  after  each 
Presidential  election,  evaluating  the  thor- 
oughness and  falmeos  of  the  registration 
effort  and  presenting  the  final  election  re- 
turns. Periodically  It  would  make  available 
studies  on  the  quality  of  American  voter 
participation. 

Tbe  District  Director  In  each  of  the  435 
federal  election  districts  would  be  provided 
with  staff  nnd  funds  In  election  years  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office.  Federal 
Election  Enrollment  Officers  would  be  volun- 
teer workers  serving  without  compensation. 
Recruited  from  civic  groups,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  Individual  interests,  they 
would  be  commissioned  as  federal  officers  and 
subject  to  federal  penalties.  They  would  re- 
ceive suitable  recognition  for  their  public 
service. 

Estimated  total  coeu  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commisalon  are  95  million  in  non-Pres- 
idential election  years  and  ftSO  million  In 
Presidential  election  yciirs-  This  averages 
leeis  than  60  cents  per  eligible  voter  In  elec- 
tion years — a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  in- 
volvement of  all  cltUens  In  the  electoral 
process. 

IV.   NATIONAL    ELtCTlOKS    HOLIDAY 

The  Taak  Force  recommends  a  national 
holiday  on  the  date  of  every  Presidential 
elecuon  to  assure  full  opportunity  for  voter 
participation  and  to  solemnize  this  as  the 
mc«t  Important  occasion  for  tbe  exercise  of 
a  citizen  s  obligations  in  a  tree  society.  Tbe 
nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  voting 
as  a  secondary  reeponstblUty.  The  survival  of 
our  institutions  of  gvivernment  depends  on 
the  vltallzatlon  of  Individual  participation 
in  tbe  democratic  process. 

The  recommendations  embodied  In  this 
report  do  not  promise  full  reform  of  our 
system  of  election.  There  is  no  single  remedy 
for  so  diverse  a  society.  The  Oniversal  Voter 
Enrollment  plan  does  offer  an  effective  and 
vital  reform  that  assures  a  substanLl&l  In- 
crease In  voter  parUclpatlon.  The  need  now 
15  for  immediate  action. 

Avnana  i-  thk  hationax.  sLKcnoif 

COMMISSION 

The  National  Election  Commission  would 
enroll  all  Individuals  of  voting  age  popula- 
tion for  Presidential  elections.  In  addition.  It 
would  perform  a  number  of  duties  directly 
related  to  lu  principal  concern.  The  National 
Election  Commission  would: 

1.  EnroU  all  voters  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions; 

2.  Report  on  its  enrollment  effort  and  ob- 
tain complete  and  aeotir«te  rssulte  of  each 
PresldenUal  election; 

3.  Create  an  election  information  center,  a 
public  repository  of  all  laws,  regulations  and 
procedures  and  data  on  voter  participation 
and  election  results  for  federal,  state,  local 
and  special  district  elections; 
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4.  Study  the  elective  process  to  assure  fiUl 
voter  pantclpatlon.  integrity  and  efficiency 
in  federal,  state  and  local  elecnons  »ttn  au- 
thority to  advise  and  consult  with  govern- 
mental and  non-partisan  private  groups 
seeking  to  improve  the  democratic  process 
and  to  report  on  elections  and  election  prac- 
tices and  recommend  techniques  lor  tbelr 
perfection: 

5.  Aid  and  assist  goveriunental  and  private 
non-partlaan  efforts  to  achieve  full  voter 
participation. 

e.  Train  federal  enrollment  officers  and 
provide  training  programs  for  state  and  local 
election  officials  on  request. 

The  National  Election  Cocomisslon  would 
assure  all  qualified  individuals  of  their  right 
to  rote  for  President  and  serve  sn  educational 
function  by  providing  information  and  anal- 
yses relevant  to  elections.  It  would  collect 
election  laws  and  the  results  of  public  elec- 
tions held  In  the  United  States  and  make 
these  aratlable  to  all  Interested  groups  and 
Individuals. 

The  National  Election  Commission  would 
be  non-partuan.  The  Director  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  would  supervise 
the  National  Election  CommtsMon  as  its  chief 
executive  officer  He  should  be  -a  natlcnal  fig- 
ure known  for  his  Integrity.  The  Director 
would  be  limited  to  one  four-year  term  be- 
ginning on  the  first  d:iy  of  the  January  fol- 
lowing a  Presidential  election. 

Tbe  Commission  would  have  professional 
staff  of  adequate  size  to  perform  Its  duties. 
It."  division  would  Include:  (1|  enrollment 
service.  ra>  information.  (3>  research,  and 
(4)  training.  The  operating  budget  of  tbe 
Commission  would  approximate  S5  million 
annually. 

The  operating  budget  would  be  Inrreajed 
substantially  In  Presidential  election  years 
to  approximately  $50  million.  The  maVr  por- 
tion of  tbe  additional  expense  would  be  to 
cover  the  cosU  of  enrolling  all  eligible  voters 
through  door-to-door  contact. 
Dtatrict  directOTM 

In  election  years,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Election  Commission  would  appoint 
435  District  Directors — one  for  each  of  the 
Congressional  Districts — to  superviae  the  en- 
rollment of  voters  within  their  districts. 

The  DUtrict  Director's  position  would  be 
unsalaried. 

The  District  Director  would  ♦lave  one  re- 
sponsibility— preparing  for  and  supervising 
the  enrollment  of  all  voters  In  bis  district. 

Tbe  District  Director  would  receive  a  grant 
of  up  to  60^  for  every  person  of  voting  age 
residing  In  bis  district  to  cover  enrollment 
expenses - 

Any  state  or  local  governmental  agency 
operating  throughout  a  Congre*?lonal  Dis- 
trict where  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  eligi- 
ble electorate  \n  enrolled  through  local  ef- 
forts prior  to  July  I  of  any  Presidential  elec- 
tion year  may  receive  the  federal  funds 
available  for  the  District  as  a  grant-in-aid 
to  help  defray  registration  and  election 
costs.  A  state  reaching  a  90  per  cent  or  bet- 
ter enroUment  of  Its  eligible  voters  may  re- 
ceive a  sum  equivalent  to  the  federal  funds 
availsiile  ^or  all  Congreaslonal  Districts 
withm  Its  borders  that  attain  a  90  per  cent 
or  better  registration. 

District  Mtaff  director 

The  District  Director  would  also  hove  re- 
sponsibility for  hiring  a  Staff  Director  to 
serve  for  a  six-month  period  (July  l- 
December  311  during  each  Presidential  elec- 
tion year  to  supervise  sdmlnlstratlon  of  the 
enrollment  program  In  tbe  district.  This 
position  would  be  compeiuated  at  an  attrac- 
tive salary  to  obtain  the  full  time  services 
of  a  well  qualified  individual  who  might 
take  leave  of  absence  from  business,  educa- 
tion or  a  profession. 

Tbe  National  Election  Commlaaton  and  lU 
Director   would    provide   the   local   District 
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Director  and  his  staff  with  supervision,  train- 
ing and  ail  possible  aid  in  enrolling  voters  in 
tbelr  dlstriow.  Tbe  emphasis  would  be  on 
decentralizing  administrative  reaponslblll- 
iles  and  performance.  The  system  as  a  whole 
must  be  flexible  and  with  tbe  capacity  to 
adjust  to  the  peculiar  demands  and  en- 
rollment needs  of  each  of  the  dlstricrts. 
The  district  board 
Each  district  shall  hive  a  review  board  of 
at  least  five  members  nominated  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  poUtlcal  parties  whose  can- 
didates received  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  vote  In  any  pubUc  election  covering  the 
entire  district  within  the  past  four  years. 
Whenever  an  additional  board  member  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  an  odd  number  of 
board  members,  the  District  Director  shaU 
appoint  one  member  to  the  Board. 
The  District  Board  shaU : 
1.  Consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  full  enrollment  and  fair  elec- 
tion procedures  to  the  District  Director. 

a.  Review  complaints  and  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  DUtrict  Director  and  the  Na- 
tional Review  Board. 

Enrollment  offlciaU 
The  Staff  Director,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  Director,  and  In  consultation 
with  the  DlsUlct  Board  would  recruit  In- 
dividuals to  conduct  the  actual  enrollment 
of  citizens.  This  service  would  be  voluntary 
and  the  enrollment  officers  would  not  be 
Onanctally  compensated. 

The  enrollment  officials  would  be  drawn 
from  civic  groups,  political  party  workers, 
or  other  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
might  want  to  volunteer  their  services.  Each 
district  should  recruit  not  fewer  than  one 
enrollment  officer  for  each  one  hundred  per- 
sons of  voting  oge  in  the  district. 

In  performing  their  duties,  enrollment 
officers  would  be  administered  oaths  of  office 
as  public  officials  and  subject  to  legal  penal- 
ties for  any  prof  pectlve  abuse  of  their  offices. 
Enrollment  officers  would  be  required  to 
attend  training  sessions  prior  to  participating 
in  the  enrollment  of  voters. 

National  Review  Board 
A  National  Review  Board  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers wotild  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  those  nominated  by  poUtlcal 
parties  and  independent  non-partisan  cltlz«n 
organizations.  Nominations  from  the  politi- 
cal parties  would  equally  represent  all  politi- 
cal parties  that  received  6  per  cent  or  better 
of  the  vote  in  the  previous  Presidential 
election.  Combined  with  the  nominations 
from  the  non-partisan  cltlsen  groups,  the 
Board  would  reflect  tbe  balance  of  national 
interesu. 

It  would  be  charged  with  overseeing  the 
activities  of  tbe  Oommlsalon. 
The  Review  Board  would: 
1  Consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  inclusive  enrollment  and  fair 
election  procedures  to  the  Director  of  the 
NatlonRl  Election  Commission. 

2.  Review  complaints,  and 

3.  Recommend  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Election  Comml.*«lon  the  improvement 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

every  piac^  of  residence  In  the  district,  if  all 
voting  age  reaidenu  were  not  contacted  on 
the  first  visit.  If  the  personal  vialU  fail  to 
reach  every  voting  age  resident,  tbe  enroll- 
ment official  would  be  required  to  leave  noti- 
fication of  the  time*  and  places  where  tbe  In- 
dividual would  be  able  to  enrcdl. 

Tbe  enrollment  officials  would  be  required 
to  compare  their  enrollment  lists  with  all 
other  available  voting  Usu  compiled  by  stale 
or  local  governmental  agencies  to  Insure  that 
no  eligible  voter  had  been  omitted  from  the 
enrollment. 

If  the  proper  state  and^'cr  local  authorities 
requested  it.  enrollment  offldsls  would  enroll 
voters  for  state  and/or  local  electlonB  at 
the  same  time  they  were  enrolling  them  for 
the    Presidential    election. 

Also,  if  tbe  state  cr  local  authorities  re- 
quested it.  the  federal  enrollment  lists  would 
be  made  available  to  the  proper  state  or  local 
agencies  to  update  their  earollment  records 
or  to  serve  as  a  gvdde  to  the  voting  age 
population. 

Any  enroUznent  list  not  turned  over  to 
state  or  local  authorities  for  tbe  purposes 
specified  would  be  destroyed  within  one 
month  of  the  offidaJ  certification  of  tbe  elec- 
tion results.  No  registry  of  citizens  would  be 
maintained  at  the  national  or  district  level. 
When  on  Individual  was  enrolled  as  a 
voter  he  would  receive  a  cord  certifjrlng  his 
enrollment.  The  card  would  bear  tbe  indi- 
vidual's name,  his  address  and  bis  signature, 
in  addition  to  the  signature  of  the  enrolling 
official.  The  same  information  would  appear 
on  tbe  list  compiled  by  the  enrollment  official 
and  would  be  available  at  the  polls  on  ftlec- 
tlon  day. 

The  Individual  would  present  his  voter 
card  to  tbe  election  officials  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  The  card  would  be  validated  by 
tbe  election  officials.  Tbe  voter  would  also 
sign  tbe  enrollment  registry  beside  the  sig- 
nature obtained  at  the  time  of  his  enroll- 
ment. These  procedures  would  safeguard  the 
integrity  of  the  election. 

The  enrollment  as  described  would  qual- 
ify an  Individual  to  vote  for  the  President 
and  tbe  Vice  President.  If  an  individual  has 
registered  tmder  state  law  prior  to  federal 
anroUment.  be  need  not  enroll  to  vote  for 
President. 

Any  individual  who  was  eligible  to  vote 
yet  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the  en- 
rollment lists  would  have  two  options  after 
tbe  regular  enrollment  period  had  ended: 

I.  He  could  contACt  the  District  Director 
or  other  designated  officials  who  would  have 
the  power  to  determine  tbe  individual's  eU- 
glblllty  and  add  his  name  to  the  enrollment 
list,  or 

3.  He  could  appear  at  the  polls  on  election 
day.  sign  an  offldavlt  that  he  was  eligible  to 
enroll  and  cast  a  special  ballot  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Tbe  ballot  would  be  sealed  and  then 
placed  in  an  envelope  with  the  affidavit  sup- 
porting enrollment.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
tbe  District  Director  to  determine  the  voter's 
eligibility.  If  found  eligible,  the  ballot  would 
then  be  counted  along  with  all  others  cast 
in  this  manner  and  tbe  results  added  to  the 
election  tally. 

An   Individual    who   loses   his   enrollment 


of  practices  In  specific  districts  and  order  the      ^^^^  could  fUII  vote.  His  baUoi  would  be  held 
replacement  of  Individual  District  Directors      g_pg„^ely,  under  prwedures  described  above 


Where  the  integrity  of  the  democraOc  process 
requires. 

APPXNDIX   n.   THK   EN«OLLKZHT   0»   VOTXSS 

The  quadrennial  enrollment  of  voters 
would  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
and  would  be  concluded  by  tbe  end  of  the 


until  his  ellglblUiy  was  determined  by  the 
local  election  officials  from  the  Information 
in  the  affidavit. 

An  Individual  absent  from  his  homa  dis- 
trict, but  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  In  the 
election,  oould  vote  for  the  President  at  an- 
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home  District  Director.  He  would  determine 
tbe  sligiblllcy  of  the  voter  and  then  ootmt 
his  sealed  ballot  along  with  the  others  re- 
ceived in  this  ouuiuer. 

APPSKDix  nc 

A  bill  designating  certaUi  election  days  m 

legal  public  holidays 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Boiua 
of  B€pre*entative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled,  That  ase- 
tlon  6103  (a>  of  title  6,  United  States  Coda. 
as  It  wlU  exist  on  and  after  January  l,  1971. 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  tbe  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  obaervancea  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  2fi,  1908  {62  SUt.  250; 
Pub.  L.  90-363).  Is  amended  by  InicrUng 
between — 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober." and 

"Thanksgiving  Day.  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November."  the  following  new  Item: 

"Election  Day,  the  first  Tuesday  after  tbe 
first  Monday  In  November  In  1973,  and  In 
every  fourth  year  thereafter." 

APPENDIX    X 

A  bill  relating  to  the  registration  of  persons 
eligible  to  vote  In  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
BepTMCTitfltioes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Voting  Act 
of  1970. 

DOtWITIOM 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "Fed- 
eral election"  means  any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  solely  or  m  part 
for  tbe  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President.  Vice 
Prerident,  presidential  elector.  Member  of 
tbe  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Kepreee  ntat  1  ves. 

ESTABLXSaKXNT  OF  COSSMISaiOM  ON  mKaAL 
BLBCmSNB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Election  Commission  (heretnaft«  referred 
to  as  tbe  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
16  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advloa  and  con- 
sent of  tbe  Senate.  Not  more  than  4  of  the 
members  shall  at  any  one  time  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  for  tbe  first 
15  members  appointed  shall  be  as  follows: 
Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  two  years:  5  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  four  years:  and  S  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring before  the  expiration  of  tbe  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  may 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  his  predecessor. 

ic»  The  Pi*sldent  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Oommlsalon  as  Chair- 
man and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Tbe  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In   that   office. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  tbe  Commission  shall 
not  afleot  Its  powers  and  shall  be  fUled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 


thifrt  week  In  October  Tbe  enrollment  drive     other  polling  place.  To  do  so.  be  would  have      umitatlona  with  respect  to  party  ofllUatlans 


would  be  short  and  intensive.  It  Is  intended 
to  coincide  with  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
generated  during  the  campaign  period.  En- 
rollment activities  would  complement  party 
and  candidate  efforts  and  should  help  to 
stimulate  Interest  la  the  election  and  a 
higher  turnout  on  election  day. 

Enrollment  officials  would  be  required  to 
make  a  minimum  of  two  personal  calla  at 


to  provide  tbe  local  election  ofBdaia  with 
proper  Identification — name,  address,  signa- 
ture, plus  personal  Identification  similar  to 
that  for  ^w*^>*^g  a  check.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  this  cose  would  be  placed  on  the  indi- 
vidual. Special  ballots  oould  be  provided  for 
these  contingencies.  These  ballots  would  be 
air  maUed.  epecial  deUvery— franking  prtvl- 
legee  would  be  provided— to  the  Individual^ 


as  the  original  appointment  wms  made. 

(e)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  or  MrMBttfl  OP  THX  COSCSUSSIOM 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Eftch  member  of  the  Oommls- 
slon  irtio  la  not  otherwt.w  in  the  seanoe  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  •100  per  day  for  each  «»y 
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qwDt  in  the  work  of  the  Commlsaion.  sh»U 
IM  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  espensea  when  away 
from  hia  usual  place  ot  realdenee.  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  57  ol  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

,bi  Each  member  of  tbo  Commlsslou  who 
iR  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  5uch  other  service,  but  while  engaRed  In 
the  work  of  the  Commission  ahaU  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  3Ub5;Metice  eicpensea  when  away  from  his 
usual  place  of  residence,  in  accordance 
with  the  provlalona  of  chapter  67  of  title  &. 
Umted  States  Code. 

DVTieS     0»    THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  5-   la)   The  Commission  shall — 
( 1 1   eatabluh  and  supervise  a  Federal  sys- 
tem for  the  registration  of  all  persons  who 
meet  the   quail  flcatlous    for   registration   in 
the  State  la  which  they  reside. 

\2)  fi3i.tt  and  encourage  aU  qualified  per- 
sons :o  reguier  to  vote  in  Federal  elecUons: 
(3 1    conduct  a  continuing  study  of  Fed- 
eral. S:ate.  and  local  election  practices  and 
procedures. 

i4)  pr:vide  advisory,  educational,  and  in- 
foraiBtlonal  services  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities regardliig  elections; 

(5)  encourage  and  foster,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  State  and  local  efforts  to 
achieve  lall  voter  participation  In  elections: 
t6)  collect  the  result*  of  aU  Federal  elec- 
tions held  in  the  United  States,  analyse  such 
results  III  a  manner  to  eaabte  the  voters  to 
better  understand  such  results,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  publlcaUon  of  such  results  and 
ar^lj-ses; 

(7t  compile  and  maintain  the  laws  and 
procedures  In  effect  for  each  congresslooa: 
district  In  the  United  States  and  moke  such 
Information  available  upon  request  to  any 
Interested  person: 

i8i  pro'i'ide  assistance  upon  the  request  of 
local  communltlea  to  assist  such  commu- 
nities in  solving  their  elecUon  probletns:  and 
,9i  advise  atd  assist  DlEiricl  Directors,  ap- 
pointed urder  section  8  of  ihU  Act.  !n  cMrry- 
ing  out  their  duiies  under  this  Act. 

tb)  The  Coinmlasion  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  1st  of  each 
year  of  lU  activities  under  this  Act  together 
with  snch  recommendation  for  legislative  or 
administrative  action  as  It  deems  advUable. 

OTATF  or  TBS  rOMMHWTON 

Sec.  6.  I  a)  There  shall  be  a  fuU-tlme  Staff 
Director  of  the  Commlaslon  who  shaU  he  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  Uie  Senate  and  who 
•hall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  bv  the  President,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
compensation  authorized  for  the  highest 
step  of  OS  18.  The  Staff  Dlrectw  shall  be 
uppomted  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  3hall 
not  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  His  term 
■hall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  the  election  for 
President  ts  held. 

(,  b)  The  c-ommlsaion  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  cDmpenaatlon  of  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable:  and  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
to  the  same  extent  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  »&00  a  day  lor  individuals. 
powKU  or  THX  comasatON 
Scr  7.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  or  member  thereof 
may.  for  the  purpoAe  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings, 
alt  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad- 
raimsier  such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  wttneasea  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commlssljn 
or  such  •ubcommltte*  or  membttr  may  deem 
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advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  afllrmatlons  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  such  subcommittee  or  member.  Suh- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  pereon  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  such  member. 

(b)  In  the  cose  of  contimiacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  under  subsection 
(at  by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  business  within  the  Jxirlsdlctlon  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
court,  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commi'^lon  or  a  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  there  to  produce  evi- 
dence If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Inquiry.  Any  fail- 
ure of  any  such  person  lo  obey  any  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(o>  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, IS  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commlssicu.  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  on  a  reimibursable  baala  or 
otherwise,  such  statistical  data,  rcporu,  and 
other  information  as  the  Commission  deenas 
necesaary  to  carry  out  it?  functions  under 
this  Act.  The  Chairman  Is  further  author- 
ized to  call  upon  the  departments,  agencies. 
and  other  offloes  of  the  several  States  to 
furnish,  on  a  reimbursable  hnsls  or  other- 
wise, such  statistical  data,  reporu.  and 
other  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act 

DISTBICT   DIKBCTOaS 

Sbc.  8.  <a)  In  each  year  In  which  a  Federal 
election  Is  held  the  Commiaaion  shall  ap- 
point a  District  Director  for  each  congres- 
sional district. 

<bt  It  ahail  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
District  Director  m  each  congressional  dis- 
trict to  organize  and  supervise  the  registra- 
tion of  all  persons  residing  In  such  district 
who  can  meet  the  qualifications  for  voting 
lo  Federal  elections  In  the  State  in  which 
th-r  rejide  but  have  foiled  to  register  to  vote. 
^'c^  No  perwn  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment OS  a  District  Director  for  any  con- 
grwalonal  district  unless  he  la  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  such  congressional  district.  Dis- 
trict Directors  ihall  receive  no  salary  for 
their  services  under  this  Act, 

(d)  Except  as  provided  tn  subsection  (e). 
In  any  year  in  which  a  Federal  election  Is 
held  in  any  State  the  Commission  shall  grant 
to  each  District  Director  the  ?um  of  8100,000 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  Incurred  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)(l>  Where  the  Commission  finds  that 
90  per  centum  or  more  of  the  persons  quali- 
fied to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  in 
any  congressional  district  were  actually  reg- 
istered to  vole  in  the  most  recent  Federal 
election,  the  Commission  shall,  in  the  next 
year  In  which  Federal  elections  nre  held, 
grant  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  con- 
gressional district  the  sum  of  tlOO.OOO  to 
help  defray  registration  and  election  costs 
incurred  In  such  district,  Whenever  a  grant 
is  made  under  this  piragr.-iph  no  grant  shall 
be  made  under  subsection  idt. 

{7)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  SO 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  persons  qualified 
to  register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  In  any 
State  were  actually  registered  to  vote  In  the 
most  recent  Federal  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  in  the  next  year  in  which  Federal 
elections  are  held,  grant  to  such  State  a  sum 
determined  by  multiplying  •lOO.OOO  by  the 
number  of  congressional  districts  In  such 
State  qualifying  for  grants  imder  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subeectlon-  Orants  made  under 
thU  paragraph  shaU   be  to  help  the  State 
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defray  the  ooat  of  conducting  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

vtsnacT  ararr  dobctokb 
S«c.  9.  The  District  Director  of  each  con- 
gressional district  shall  employ  a  District 
Staff  Director  for  a  period  of  six  months,  be- 
ginning July  1.  in  each  year  In  which  Federal 
elections  are  held.  The  District  Staff  Director 
shall  assist  the  District  Director  In  supervis- 
ing the  registration  program  carried  out  in 
the  district.  The  salary  of  District  Staff  Di- 
rectors shall  be  fixed  by  Che  Oommlsalon. 
XEctHTXA-noN  omciAts 
Sec.  10.  (a)  The  District  Staff  Director, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Direc- 
tor, in  each  congressional  district  shall  re- 
cruit persons  to  serve  as  national  registration 
officials.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officials 
to  register  persons  who  meet  the  BBat*  re- 
quirements to  register  and  vote  in  Federal 
elections.  Persons  recruited  to  serve  as  na- 
tional registration  officials  shall  serve  vol- 
untarily without  compensation. 

tb)  Persons  who  are  recruited  to  serve  as 
national  registration  officials  shall  be  given 
a  brief  tmlnlng  course  prior  to  assuming 
any  registration  dutlea  under  this  Act.  The 
training  program  shall  be  conducted  under 
Che  supervision  of  the  District  Director  con- 
cerned tn  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  The  duties  of 
national  registration  officials  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commlfsion  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  District  Director  and  the  Dis- 
trict Staff  Director  of  such  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

(c»  National  registration  officials,  as  well 
a»  District  Directors.  District  Staff  DlrectiWB 
and  their  suffs.  shall  be  considered  public 
officials  for  the  purposee  of  section  301  of 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code. 

RxciBTaATioN  or  voms 
Sec.  11.  (a I  The  program  to  register  all 
unregistered  persons  In  any  State  who  have 
the  qusllfications  for  registration  in  such 
State  shall  be  carried  out  during  a  three 
week  period  immediately  preceding  the  week 
In  which  any  Federal  election  la  to  be  held 
In  such  State. 

(bl  During  the  registrotion  period  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  natlorml  registration 
officials  ^ypolnted  In  any  congressional  dis- 
trict pursuant  to  section  10  sliall  conduct 
an  intensive  drive  to  register  all  persons  re- 
siding in  such  district  who  met  the  quali- 
fications for  registering  as  voters  in  such 
district  and  who  have  foiled  to  register  un- 
der state  law. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  registered  by  a  na- 
tional registration  official  unless  It  is  deter- 
mined by  such  official  that  such  person  meets 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  concerned  for  registering  for  vot- 
ing In  Federal  elections  Whenever  such  de- 
termination has  been  made  with  respect  to 
any  person  his  name  shall  be  entered  on  & 
registration  roU  compiled  by  the  national 
registration  offlclaU  for  the  congressional  dis- 
trict concerned. 

(d)  Each  person  who  Is  found  to  be  quali- 
fied to  register  to  vote  shall  be  Issued  a  vot- 
ing card  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  ths  Commission  containing  the  person's 
name,  address,  and  signature,  and  the  name 
of  the  national  registrotion  official  concerned. 
The  Identical  information  shall  appear  on 
the  reglstraUon  roll  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (c).  The  registration  roll  containing  a 
person's  name  and  other  information  shall 
be  available  at  the  portlcular  voting  place 
within  the  congressional  district  where  such 
person  may  vote. 

(e)  Any  person  registered  to  vote  purstiant 
to  this  secUon  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
the  same  Federal  elections  which  he  would 
have  been  permitted  to  vote  had  he  regis- 
tered under  State  procedures.  When  ony 
such  person  appears  at  the  appropriate  vot- 
ing place  to  vote  he  shall  be  required  to  pre- 
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wnt  the  voting  card  iMued  him  pureuant  to 
subMctlon  Id).  He  s&iUl  alK>  be  required  to 
sign  the  reglBtr»Uon  roll  »  second  time  beside 
hlfi  Urat  signature. 

(t)  In  any  caM  In  which  a  pereon  ha» 
failed  lor  any  reaaon  to  regUWr  to  vote  prior 
to  election  day  and  otherwise  meeta  the  State 
quallflcatloiu  lor  voting,  he  may — 

(1)  contact  the  DUtrlct  Director  of  the 
congressional  district  concerned  and  the  DU- 
trlct Director  shall  have  authority  to  validate 
such  person's  qualifications  and  add  hU  name 
to  the  regutratlon  roll,  and  such  person  shaU 
be  permitted  to  vote,  or 

(a>  appear  at  the  appropriate  voting  pUce 
on  the  day  of  election,  sign  an  alBdavlt  stat- 
ing that  he  meeU  the  requlremenU  for  reg- 
lstraUon and  voting.  In  which  event  he  shall 
be  regUtered  and  may  cast  a  special  ballot 
for  the  officea  being  contested. 
A  special  ballot  cast  puiwjant  to  clause  (3) 
shall  be  placed  In  an  envelope  and  eealea 
with  Information  relating  to  the  registration 
of  the  voter.  The  District  Director  concerned 
shall  have  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  eUglblllty  of  such  peraon  to  vote  In  such 
election.  If  the  District  Director  determines 
such  person  was  eligible  to  register  and  vot« 
the  ballot  shall  be  coimted  together  with 
other  ballou  cast  In  the  same  manner  and 
shall  be  added  to  the  final  election  tally. 

(g)  Any  person  who  appears  at  the  ap- 
propriate voting  place  on  the  day  of  election 
and  signs  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  was 
Issued  a  voting  card  under  this  section  but 
has  lost  such  card  ShaU  be  permitted  to  ca^t 
a  special  ballot  tor  the  oBlces  being  contested 
The  same  procedure  with  respect  to  a  special 
ballot  caat  under  thU  subsection  shall  be 
followed  as  In  the  case  of  a  special  ballot 
cast  under  subeectlon  (f) . 

(h)  Any  peraon  absent  from  the  congres- 
sional district  In  which  he  15  eligible  to  vote 
shall  be  permitted  to  cast  a  special  absentee 
ballot  provided  at  a  voting  place  In  any  other 
congreaslonsl  district  upon  presentation  to 
the  appropriate  election  offlclals  of  Identifi- 
cation showing  his  name,  address,  and  signa- 
ture. A  speclBl  absentee  ballot  cast  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  mailed,  special 
delivery,  air  mall  to  the  District  Director  of 
the  congressional  district  In  which  such  per- 
son la  eligible  to  vote.  The  District  Director 
ahaU  determine  whether  such  person  was  eli- 
gible to  vote  and.  It  It  Is  determined  such 
peraon  was  eligible  to  vote,  the  sealed  ballot 
cast  by  such  person  shall  be  counted  m  the 
same  manner  as  special  ballots  cast  pursuant 
to  aubaectlon  (fl.  All  special  ballots  cast 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  scaled  sep- 
arately from  Information  relating  to  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  peraon  casting  such  ballot,  and 
no  such  ballot  shaU  be  opened  separately 
from  other  ballots  cast  In  the  same  manner 
or  In  any  manner  that  would  permit  Identify- 
ing a  particular  voter  with  a  particular  bal- 
lot. Special  absentee  baUota  maUed  pursuant 
to  this  subeectlon  shaU  be  transmitted  by 
the  United  SUtes  Poet  omce  Department 
without  charge. 

aXCISTKATXOlV   cvniEMATloir 
Sac.  IJ.  (al  No  national  registry  of  persons 
shall  be  compiled  or  maintained. 

(b)  The  registration  roll  compiled  In  any 
congressional  district  pursuant  to  this  Act 
abaU  be  made  available  to  any  SUte  or  local 
election  official  upon  request  and  permanent 
possession  of  such  registration  roll  shall  be 
given  to  any  such  official  30  days  after  the 
results  of  the  election  have  been  certified  11 
a  request  has  been  made  therefor.  Otherwise, 
the  tagUtratlon  roll  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict shall  l»  destroyed  by  the  District  Di- 
rector 30  days  after  the  eleoUon  raulu  have 
been  cerufied. 

WATTOMaL  Bxviaw   soais 
8»c.  13.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  a 
NktloDil  Review  Board  compoeed  of  fifteen 
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members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  names  of  nominees  submitted  by 
the  major  political  parues  and  mdependent 
nonpartisan  citizen  organizations. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Review  Board  to  oversee  the  activi- 
ties ot  the  Commlsalon.  The  National  Ba- 
vlew  Board  shall — 

(1)  consult  with.  advUe,  and  recommend 
to  the  Commission  methods  for  effectively 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  review  compUlnts  of  malfeseance  and 
non-feasance  against  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  employees  thereof  and  re- 
port to  the  President  the  results  of  the 
Board's  review; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Commission  how 
regutratlon  programs  in  specific  congression- 
al districts  should  be  Improved  mcluding  re- 
placement of  the  DUtrlct  Director  of  such 
district  when  the  Board  deems  It  desU«ble. 
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DIET  ABUSE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW   TOEK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesdav,  September  je,  1970 
Mr.  WOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  festenJay 
I  Included  in  the  Rkcoid  a  niimber  of 
statements  my  distinguished  ooUeagiK 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  and  I  re- 
ceived at  a  hearing  we  held  last  week 
on  diet  abuse  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  continue  Including 
all  the  statements  in  the  fUcoau  with 
the  second  ii\stallment  in  this  series,  as 
follows: 

[From  James  Turner.  Center  For  Tlie  Study 
Of  Beapoiulve  Law] 

NuTunoNAX.  loBoaAMca  AKo  AmaiCAN 

BZALTB 

Amerlcaiu  are  nutritionally  Ignorant.  As 
participants  In  meals  they  often  miss  what 
la  moat  Important  in  food.  As  the  enforcers 
of  laws  designed  to  Insure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble health  from  the  food  supply  they  sre 
Incompetent.  And  even  as  legislators  they 
fall  to  provide  some  ot  the  moat  baalo  prt>- 
tectlons  that  a  sound  and  healthful  food 
supply  requires. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's study  ot  IBOi  diets  revealed  that 
more  than  haU  of  all  American  households 
were  deficient  In  one  or  more  ways.  In  1968. 
the  Jourrtal  of  Nutrition  Education  reported 
a  survey  of  all  nutrition  studies  condticted 
slnea  IWO  which  ahowed  widespread  dell- 
clenoles  In  diet.  In  short,  the  fact  that  Amer- 
icans do  not  eat  well  Is  becoming  more  widely 
known. 

In  attempting  to  explain  why  this  Is  so, 
the  Agricultural  Department  cited  throe  rea- 
sons. People  In  the  UiUted  States  do  not  have 
the  basic  nutritional  knowledge  necessary 
to  buy  proper  foods.  People  In  the  United 
States  ,  even  when  they  do  have  proper  nu- 
trlUonal  knowledge,  find  It  difficult  to  pick 
the  proper  foods  In  their  local  supermarkau. 
And  even  when  the  first  two  hurdles  are 
surmounted  many  people  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide enough  money  to  purchase  the  proper 
diet.  Combined,  these  deficiencies  ot  knowl- 
edge, understanding  and  resources  lead  to 
poor  diets.  Central  to  the  poor  Amarlcan 
diet  is  nutritional  Ignorance. 

This  same  ignorance  Ilea  at  the  heart  of 
the  various  fad  diets,  food  myths  and  abuses 
ot  health  which  have  been  commonplace 
In  this  country  at  least  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. People  unknowledgeable  in  the  ways 
of  food  have  often  been  the  victims  of  one 


or  another  of  many  fantastic  schemes,  soma 
well-Intended,  some  purely  fraudulent,  de- 
signed to  Improve  health  through  eatUf. 

Nutritional  ignorance  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  poor  eatmg  habits  tor  both  ths 
average  consumer  who  is  unaware  ot  the 
food  he  eats  and  the  highly  motivated  in- 
dividual who  seeka — but  often  tails  to  find— 
the  best  in  health  that  food  can  provide. 
Dntortunatsly.  the  Cmted  States  Oovern- 
ment  must  share  a  major  portion  of  the  re- 
sponslbUity  for  tht  widespread  nutritional 
Ignorance  which  gr!p«  the  average  American. 
Neither  iu  food  itgulatora — primarily  the 
Pood  and  Drug  AdiWnlstratlon— nor  Its  leg- 
islators have  taken  meaningful  steps  to 
eradicate  widespread  dietary  mislntormatlon. 
In  fact.  In  some  cases  they  have  spread  the 
misinformation. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
consistenUy  mlsaUted  Important  informa- 
tion about  food.  In  fact,  its  miaetatementa 
have  become  increasingly  well  known  to  the 
general  public.  As  pubUc  oonOdence  In  the 
agency  declined,  more  and  more  Indlvldoals 
befptn  to  turn  to  surveys  of  special  food 
theories  In  their  search  for  proper  nutrition. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  these  special  diet 
advocates  had  only  a  limited  view  of  nu- 
trition and  ended  up  creating  as  many  prob- 
lems for  their  foUowem  as  they  solved. 

The  reaction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  the  situation  It  helped  to  create 
was  to  mount  a  massive  campaign  of  law 
enforcement  against  thoee  it  claimed  were 
cheating  the  public.  The  anti-quackery  cam- 
paigns of  the  FDA  eoon  become  legendary 
throughout  a  large  proportion  of  the  public. 
But  no  effort  was  made  to  expand  the  nu- 
tritional awareness  n««ded  to  reassure  the 
doubters  In  the  public  The  result  of  the  FDA 
campaign  against  food  "quacks"  was  to  cause 
a  major  polarlxatlon  which  led  to  massive 
but  relatively  uninformed  debates  about  the 
pros  and  cons  ot  various  diets. 

An  indication  of  the  Information  circu- 
lated bv  the  FDA  can  be  gotten  from  the  fol- 
lowing "excerpts  of  a  1981  Fact  Sheet  Issued 
by  the  agency  and  entitled  "Hutntlon  Non- 
setise  and  Sense". 

CUUM 

Tou  are  what  you  eat. 

FACT 

In  one  sense,  yes.  Too  ar«  also  what  hered- 
ity and  environment  have  contributed. 
Health  quacks  often  use  this  statement  ss  an 
introduction  to  their  twisted  Ideas  about 
nutrition. 

CXJtIM 

Chemical  fertUlMrs  are  potaonmg  our  sou. 

FACT 

Chemical  fertilisers  are  not  poisoning  oar 
sou  Modem  fertUlzeis  are  oaeded  to  produce 
enough  food  for  our  Increasing  populaoon. 

CT.AtM 

Pesticides  are  poisoning  our  Nation. 

FACT 

Whan  peetloldes  on  food  crops  leave  a  rea- 
Idue  FDA  makes  sure  the  amount  will  be 
'.afe  for  consumers  The  amount  allowed.  It 
any.  Is  set  at  the  lowest  level  that  will  ac- 
compUah  the  desired  purpose,  even  though 
E  larger  amount  might  still  be  safe. 

CLAIM 

Modem  proceaalng  ramovea  moot  of  ths 
vitamins  and  minarals  in  foods;  w»  are  starv- 
ing In  the  midst  of  plenty, 

FACT 

Dr  Goddard  has  often  stated  his  views  on 
this  subject :  "There  arc  some  food  faddists 
and  quacks  who  would  have  you  beUeve  the 
wildest  stories  about  the  depletion  of  our  soil, 
the  loss  of  food  values  because  o<  modem 
processing  techniques,  and  a  lot  of  other 
nonsense.  Fmnkly.  It  Is  time  we  faced  the 
facts  about  our  Am«1caa  diet.  Our  eoU  is 
naturally  rich  and  aie  envy  of  every  Nation. 
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Out  aolUty  w  grow.  pack,  slilp.  and  sell  food 
Is  a  modrra  marvel  becauae  ihe  oaturai  value 
of  tU«  food  U  noi  \(Mt  tn  the  prooe«.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  k*  true:  foods  can  gat  better  In 
the  proceaa." 


Mxlem  prescrvationa  are  no  more  than 
dan^iou»  embalming  Quids. 

FACT 

Dariserous  food  preservatives  were  a  major 
concern  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion when  It  begia  operations  on  Jsnuary 
I.  1907.  Todays  sclentiac  knowledge,  work- 
ing through  good  Iswa  to  protect  consumers. 
KHuna  the  safec;  and  the  wbolesomeoeas  of 
every  component  of  our  food  supply. 

Taking  these  cUUns  In  turn.  U  is  possible 
to  see  now  the  alienation  of  a  large  portion 
o(  the  Amertcan  public — while  nearly  aU  the 
rest  wfre  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  good 
nutrition — came  about.  The  answer  for 
CLAIM  1  seta  the  tane  for  the  agency's  at- 
titude toward  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
vw  point  of  vlaw.  For  a  goTernment  agaacy 
to  dismiss  the  majority  of  thoae  who  dis- 
agree with  it  as  expressing  "twisted  Ideas" 
seu  a  dangerous  precedent  In  democracy. 
This  18  doubly  true  when  the  Ideas  of  the 
a^DCT  are  as  shaky  as  the  FDA's  Ideas  about 
nutririon. 

The  flat  itatemest  that  neither  fertlUaexs 
nor  pesticides  needed  u>  provide  enough  food 
with  clear  implication  that  they  present  Ut- 
ile or  no  problem  clearly  faila  to  answer  the 
growicK  cT'Dcero  o(  such  individuals  as  Barry 
Oommoner.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  the 
entire  ecology  moTemenc.  The  assertion  that 
moilera  prc-cessing  actually  improves  the 
food  we  eat  Is  Uttle  more  than  s  deception. 
In  fact,  at  the  time  the  statement  wu  re- 
leased to  the  public,  the  PDA  h^l  endorsed 
by  announcement  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
position  by  the  AMA  which  suggested  that 
the  most  likely  candidates  for  fortification 
In  the  food  supply  were  thoee  that  lose  nu- 
trient* during  processing.  One  leading  nu- 
trltlozilsts  has  suggesc«l  that  the  proper 
name  for  the  addiuon  of  nutrients  to  the 
modern  food  supply  is  not  "lood  fortlflca- 
Uoo",  bu;   ratber   "food  restoration". 

Finally,  the  assertion  that  good  lawK  pro- 
tect tiie  wboleaomeness  and  safety  of  the 
food  supply  has  been  shoMkTi  to  be  untrue. 
In  1969  cyclamates  were  removed  from  the 
market.  Alter  a  dlsgracefuj  retreat  from  that 
decision,  and  after  eleven  months  of  Illegal 
sale  of  the  cyclamates  iidded  to  canned 
foods,  again  laat  month  FDA  totally  re- 
moved the  additive  from  the  market.  Even 
In  Its  Onal  acUon  the  FDA  has  not  fully  In- 
formed the  consuming  public  of  the  poten- 
tial dangers  of  this  widely  used  additive— 
and  iu  full  effect  will  probably  not  be  known 
for  another  ten  years. 

When  It  was  pointed  that  Monosodlum 
aiutamate  was  being  adde>d  to  baby  food  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  tests  showed 
brain  damage  to  Infant  rats.  *.he  FDA  rushed 
to  the  defense  of  the  additive  and  the  com- 
panies using  it.  Again  Isst  month,  the  Na- 
tloaat  Academy  of  Bolcnce  finally  reoom- 
mended  that  UBO  be  removed  from  baby 
food  Tbe  FDA  has  yet  to  act  and  the  b&by 
food  companies  wbo  In  November  of  last 
year  agreed  not  to  add  any  more  of  the 
chemical  to  their  products  estimate  that  It 
may  be  as  long  as  two  years  before  the  foods 
that  they  have  already  packed  with  the 
chemical  wQl  leave  the  market  Itself.  Tbe 
FDA  is  currently  planning  no  effort  to  remora 
thoae  foods  from  tbe  storea  that  are  aeUtng 
them. 

Neither  Is  the  FDA  currently  ngoroualr 
enforcing  the  requirement  that  all  addltlvaa 
be  shown  to  be  safe  before  they  are  aUowad 
In  food.  Currently  bronilnat«d  vegetable  ollfl 
which  tbe  FDA  has  removed  from  Its  GRAB 
list  are  ctiU  being  allowed  in  certain  soft 
drinks  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  tests  showing 
tbam  to  be  safe.  Tbe  law  has  not  been  aa- 
foroed  In  a  way  to  the  food  supply  safety. 
Even  more  deceptive  about  the  FDA  itat*- 
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ment  is  the  fact  that  nothing  In  tbe  law 
really  requlrea  that  all  components  of  the 
food  supply  by  wholesome — I.e.  add  to  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  food  supply.  In  tact, 
little  has  been  done  by  the  PDA  to  even  de* 
fine  what  la  wholesome  or  nutrltloiu.  And 
that  little  has  been  mostly  destructive  of 
good  nutrition. 

Tbe  action  program  followed  by  tbe  FDA 
in  Its  efforts  to  carry  the  phUoaophy  aug- 
ges'.ed  by  the  sample  quoted  above  has  been 
disastrous.  In  1064,  tbe  agency  began  a  legal 
campaign  against  food  "quacks"  and  in  1966 
tt  uied  to  force  vitamin  manufacturers  to  say 
on  every  bottle  of  their  product  that  "Vita- 
mins and  minerals  are  supplied  in  abundsjit 
amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat.  The  Food  Nu- 
trttiou  Board  of  the  National  Research 
CotinoU  recommends  that  dietary  needs  be 
satisfied  by  food.  Except  for  pww>Ds  with  spe- 
cial needs,  there  is  no  scienUfic  bssls  for 
recommending  routine  use  of  dietary  supple- 
ments." This  was  the  FDA  answer  to  what  It 
called  a  $300  million  vitamin  fraud. 

Unfortunately  the  agency  was  already 
speaking  to  an  alienated  public  and  It  re- 
ceived approximat«ly  50,000  cards  and  letters 
of  protest  against  the  proposal.  Dr.  James 
Ooddard.  then  FDA  Commissioner,  and  other 
agency  officials  officially  dismissed  the  vast 
majority  of  these  comments  as  the  work  of 
"quacks  and  food  nuts."  However,  they  were 
unable  to  dismiss  the  attack  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Sebrell.  Chairman  of  tbe  National  Research 
Council  section  on  nutrition  who  demanded 
that  bis  organisation's  name  be  disassociated 
from  the  propoaaL  Nor  could  they  tllsmlas 
Dr.  Oeorge  Mehren.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wbo  called  the  proposal  clearly 
out  of  line  with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's discovery  that  there  had  been  a  dis- 
tinct deterioration  In  the  American  diet 
during  the  preceding  decade.  What  Is  im- 
portant about  this  misguided  effort  of  FDA 
IS  that  it  had  the  opposite  effect  of  what 
It  had  intended.  Instead  of  cutting  back  on 
the  so-called  food  fraud,  it  had  added  new 
fuel  to  the  already  widespread  doubts  that 
the  FDA  knew  anything  about  nutrition. 

To  understand  the  enormity  of  the  affects 
thla  acUoo  had.  it  la  Important  to  recall  the 
atmoepbere  surrounding  the  FDA  in  the 
mid  1960*.  Senator  Long  of  Missouri  had 
just  completed  bearings  showing  that  tbe 
FDA  bad  tbe  most  sophisticated  set  of 
snooping  devices  in  the  federal  government 
and  used  them  against  "food  quacks"  plant- 
ing mlcrophoDes  at  mass  meetings  and.  in 
the  Senator's  word,  haroselng  Innocent  peo- 
ple. The  Senator  recalled  the  case  of  psy- 
cblaaist  Wllhelm  Reich  who  was  the  victim 
of  a  ainglemlnded  attack  by  FDA  i  for  mar- 
keting an  alleged  cancer  cure)  which  led 
finally  to  tbe  burning  of  a  number  of  hla 
booka.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
called  the  Incldenu,  which  reached  Urml- 
naUoo  In  1990.  "a  serious  challenge  to  tbe 
freedom  of  sdenufic  Inquiry  and  to  the 
freedom  of  tbe  preaa.  prbudplas  of  traa 
thought  on  which  democraUc  government  la 
based." 

Senator  Long  summarlBed  what  ha  found 
when  he  looked  at  the  FDA  In  1965: 

We  have  had  startling  and  shocking  dls- 
cloBures  during  these  last  three  days  of  hear- 
ings. Tbe  hearings  have  revealed  poUce-state 
tactlca  ranging  from  possibly  perjured  testi- 
mony to  gain  a  conviction,  to  abusive  law- 
enforcement  practices  including  intimida- 
tion and  gross  dl-vegard  for  tbe  conatltu- 
tlmial  rights  guaranteed  to  all  American  cltl- 
Bsns  by  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  sixth 
amendments.  In  short,  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  been  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  gain  convictions  at  any  costa. 

Prior  to  tbe  oomroencement  of  theee  bear- 
ings, this  same  agency  saw  fit  to  be  unco- 
ofMrauva,  misleading  and  evasive  with  tbls 
Ottnmlttaa.  The  unfortunate  ramiflcaUona  of 
•ucCl  oonduct  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency 
are  orwwbelmlng.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnlstiatlon  la  charged  by  Oongrees  with  an 
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onefouB  raaponsiblHty— that  of  protecting 
tbia  NaUon'a  health.  Instead  of  ahoulderlng 
tbls  heavy  reaponalblllty.  we  find  the  agaocy 
augaged  In  bizzarre  and  juvenile  games  of 
oops  and  robbers.  Instead  of  a  guurdlan  of 
the  national  health,  we  find  an  agency  which 
is  pollcfr-orlented,  chiefly  concerned  with 
proaecutlons  and  convictions,  totally  indif- 
ferent to  tbe  individuals'  rights,  and  bent  on 
using  snooping  gear  to  pry  and  invade  tbe 
dtlxens'  right  of  privacy.  {Chemical  Feojt. 
p.  34) 

ThiB  atmosphere  was  not  unknown  to  that 
segment  of  the  population  interested  in  eat- 
ing the  beet  possible  food.  In  our  on-going 
study  of  the  FDA  which  was  begun  more 
than  two  and  one  half  years  ago,  we  con- 
stantly ran  acroes  people  who  claimed  to 
know  of  first-hand  occasions  in  which  the 
FDA  had  brought  Federal  authority  to  bear 
In  the  ways  described  by  Senator  Long.  In 
addition  to  this  first  hand  experience  had 
with  the  FDA.  the  part  of  the  public  in- 
terested in  food  and  health  baa  a  very  well 
developed  communication  lyatem.  The  EU^ 
dale  Press,  in  addition  to  publlablng  many 
volumea  of  booka  on  health  and  food,  baa 
a  monthly  circulation  of  over  one  mllUoa 
for  Its  various  periodicals.  Caralton  Frederic 
is  still  widely  heard  on  tbe  radio  with  hla 
views  on  nutrition  and  the  FDA.  Tbe  Na- 
tion's Health  Federation  has  thousands  of 
members  acroes  the  country.  And  tbe  booka 
of  Adete  Davis  ore  In  the  homes  of  millions 
of  Americans  Through  this  mechanism,  the 
Inipresslon  of  tbe  FDA  as  an  ignorant  and 
oppressive  agency  supported  by  many  con- 
vincing facts  has  become  well  known. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  health  food 
advocates  are  always  right  and  the  FDA 
always  wrong.  Both  have  made  gross  errors 
in  the  past.  Tbe  important  fact  Is  that  tbe 
FDA  ha^  systemaUcally  made  It  difficult  for 
Its  critics  to  engage  in  meaningful  ex- 
changes of  Information  about  nutritional 
questions.  When  nearly  all  the  nation's 
leading  cardlologUU  urged  the  FDA  to  take 
actions  that  would  allow  tbe  labeling  of  foods 
low  In  polyunsaturated  faU,  the  FDA  re- 
fused, subeUtutlng  its  InocUon  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  doctors.  When  expert  aftar  expert 
attacked  the  concepts  underlying  the  FDA 
vitamin  bearings  the  agency  pushed  ahead 
with  a  two-year  heaj^lng  costing  over  t^OO.- 
000.  and  accumulating  nearly  30.000  pages 
of  testimony.  The  bearings  were  finally  ter- 
minated by  order  of  the  new  commlsaloner 
i^nd  a  final  outcome  ia  stlU  being  awaited. 
But  the  bad  taste  left  by  the  bearings 
Ungera. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  what  tbe  K)A  bas 
claimed  and  done  In  Its  effwta  to  assure 
Americana  that  they  are  tbe  beat  fed  people 
In  the  world  bas  the  air  of  food  industry 
preai  releases.  Often  industry  U  sueceaaful 
In  penuading  the  PDA  to  do  what  appears  to 
be  in  industry's  beat  intcreet.  In  fact,  many 
food  execuuvea  are  now  beginning  to  learn 
that  their  own  economic  position  depends  on 
more  than  the  ministerial  acquiescence  of  the 
FDA.  Facts  are  facts  and  FDA's  saying  other- 
wise cannot  change  them. 

Recently  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  one 
of  America's  best  known  food  producers  de- 
scribed thla  situation  to  me.  Be  said  that 
when  cyclamates  were  taken  off  tbe  market 
be  took  the  company  plane  and  flew  to  Waab- 
ingtoB  in  an  effort  to  change  the  govern- 
ment's mind.  Nine  months  later  when  he  was 
speaking  to  me  he  said  he  was  embarrassed 
about  his  effort  because  as  he  looked  over 
tbe  facts  he  was  convinced  that  cyclamates 
should  Dot  be  on  tbe  market.  But  tbe  most 
Important  part  of  bis  conversation  with  me 
was  tbe  question  be  asked  at  Its  close.  "Wbo 
are  we  supposed  to  ask  for  the  answers  on 
these  chemicals?"  He  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion about  nutrition.  The  food  industry  as 
well  as  tba  food  consumer  find  themaelves  la 
the  difflcolt  poalUon  of  not  knowing  axacUy 
how  to  provide  the  beat  and  safest  food  sup- 
ply for  themselves. 
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Whit  U  the  most  nulrltloui  and  Buttst  food 
15  u  d.acuU  quBsaon  on  which  evM  promi- 
nent nuultlonuts  dlMgroe.  In  .uch  «n  •tmoe- 
ohert  dlscusilon  mint  be  broadened,  not  nar- 
rowed. SpoclBcally  indlviauala  alncerelj  »t- 
lemptlng  to  contribute  to  the  eolTlng  ol  the 
uutriuon  problemi  ahould  not  be  called 
■iwlsted-  and  treated  aa  crlmmaJa.  Thla 
common  aenae  U  doublj  true  when  It  la  un- 
deraoored  by  the  wldeapread  indlcaUona  that 
the  American  diet  la  detertoratlng. 

Congresa  could  beat  help  the  altuaUon  la 
the  (ollowlng  waya :  .  ^  v  „» 

1  By  providing  a  fonun  In  which  much  oi 
what  untU  now  baa  been  oonaldared  Ule- 
glUmate  by  the  FDA  oan  be  heard.  Foe  ex- 
ample thla  group  or  Oongreaamen  might 
wish  to  luvlte  a  atatament  from  aomeone 
»uch  aa  Adele  Davla  about  nutrition  ao  they 
can  evaluate  her  alncerlty  and  argumenu 
first  hand. 

2  Bv  providing  Uwa  that  increese  the  in- 
formation available  to  the  consumer  on  food. 
For  example;  .  .  

a.  Open  date  coding  ahould  be  mandatory 
on  all  foods.  ,j  w. 

b  All  chemlcala  added  to  food  ahould  be 
oo  the  label  of  the  container.  The  current 
onfcrcement  ol  the  law  U  Irrational  aUow- 
ing  over  two  hundred  Ingredlenta  to  be 
atWed  to  food  at  the  will  of  the  manufac- 
turer without  labeUng,  and  aeveral  hundred 
more  that  can  only  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  Federal  Eeglater. 

c.  The  unit  pricing  of  all  food  commofl. 
Itlea  must  be  made  mandatory. 

d  The  llatlng  of  Ingredlenta  In  food  In  a 
meaningful  way  auch  aa  llaOng  the  percent- 
age of  orange  In  orange  Juice  drink. 

e  Congreaa  could  even  require  that  the  FDA 
liaue  a  dictionary  of  food  addltlvea  telUng 
important  InlormUon  about  them  and  a  aic- 
Uonary  of  food  atandarda  explaining  what  lee 
cream  la  supponed  to  be  made  ol  and  what 
constitutes  bread.  ThU  would  only  require 
the  rewriting  of  entrtee  In  the  F»der«l  Beg- 
later  in  ether  than  leglauuve  tenna. 

3.  Food  protection  laws  ahould  be  atrength- 
ened : 

a-  The  Delanev  clause  ahould  be  expanded 
so  that  not  only  cancer-causing  subetanoea 
are  excluded  by  law  from  the  food  supply  but 
also  eo  that  those  aubetancea  causing  birth 
defect*  ana  hereditary  change  are  alao  ex- 
cluded, senator  Kelson  haa  already  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  thla  purpoae. 

b  The  law  ahould  alao  require  that  aU 
chemicals  be  subjected  to  tests  and  ahoro 
to  be  safe  before  tuelr  addition  to  the  food 
supply.  This  would  mean  requiring  that  the 
FDA  expand  the  rlgorouaneae  of  the  tests  It 
now  requires  the  food  Induatry  to  perform  on 
propoaed  new  substances. 

c.  A  mechanism  tor  the  testing  of  new  foods 
and  food  chemlcsJj  which  protects  the  test- 
en  from  industrv  Influence  should  be  de- 
vised Specincally.  one  posslblUty  would  be 
tbe  development  of  a  referral  board  In  gov- 
ernment which  would  tales  requests  for  test- 
log  from  a  company  and  refer  It.  by  a  pre- 
arranged set  of  rules,  to  a  private  testing 
laboratory.  Such  a  system  could  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  food  supply  aa  well  as  protect 
the  interest  of  both  the  food  consumer  and 
the  food  producer. 

4  CoiiiKrees  should  undertake  efforts  to 
Insure  that  the  most  nutritious  food  poa- 
alble  II  available  to  the  general  pubUc.  This 
means  causing  the  food  Induatry  to  raise  the 
moUve  of  highest  posalble  nutrition  to  the 
level  now  occupied  by  highest  possible  proBt. 
These  twin  motlvee  can  recover  this  nations 
formerly  high  standard  of  nutrition.  Congresa 
csn  help  this  taak  by : 

a.  Kxamlnlng  the  economic  structure  of 
the  food  Industry  to  be  sure  that  the  highest 
degree  of  compeutjoo  and  loweet  degree  of 
economic  ooetrlon  exists  so  that  every  In- 
novative energy  can  be  used  to  solve  our 
nutrition  problems. 


b.  luquinng  that  nutritional  quality  or 
effectiveness  of  proposed  foods  and  food  ad- 
ditives be  one  of  the  qualities  written  Into 
tbe  hundreds  of  food  standards  currently 
enforced  by  the  FDA.  Such  an  action  would 
bring  the  food  Uw  into  Une  with  Uie  drug 
law  which  requires  that  the  drugs  be  proven 
safe  aa  well  as  effective  and  was  suggested  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food  Nuttl- 
tlon  and  Health.  (Currently  FDA  u  conald- 
enng  going  in  the  opposite  direction  by  seek- 
ing legislation  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  foods  that  are  Imltlatlons  of  real  foods 
be  exempted  from  being  labeled  as  ■Imitation 
foods  •■  Such  a  step  could  be  dlsMtrous  both 
in  quality  of  food  and  In  Information  to  the 
oonsumer. ) 

c  Attempting  to  develop  a  naUonal  nutri- 
tion policy  which  brings  together  what  Is 
known  about  food  and  health  and  creating 
an  ongoing  mechanism  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  nations  food  supply  with  a  mandate  for 
setting  and  implementing  pnorllles  and 
programa. 

S  Congresa  should  also  establish  or 
strengthen  mechanisms  for  enforcing  pres- 
ent and  future  food  protection  and  Improve- 
ment laws;  

a  There  should  be  a  national  system  of 
surveys  to  locate  birth  defects  and  hereditary 
problems.  No  such  system  currently  exists. 

b  Mote  food  inspectors  with  higher  sund- 
ards  of  skill  should  be  provided  to  police  the 
food  supply.  For  example,  a  program  of  nsn 
inspectois  similar  to  the  meat  Inspection 
orogram  should  be  implemented  by  Congrras 
to  tasure  the  highest  quality  flsh  products, 
c  A  mechanism  for  the  quick  monitoring 
of  television  and  other  mass  media  advertue- 
ments  should  be  developed  to  Insure  that 
these  methods  of  communlcaUon  are  not 
used  to  dlsaemlnate  InformaUon  In  vlolaUon 
of  the  law. 

Each  of  these  steps  Is  only  part  of  a  much 
needed  revision  of  the  nation's  food  policy. 
They  are  suggestions  provided  aa  starting 
D^u  for  improvement.  Many  Items  of  equal 
Importance  have  been  left  unmentloned. 

However,  what  Is  Important  Is  that  the 
Droblems  of  food  fadlsm  and  quackery  to  the 
ment  that  they  are  real  and  the  problem  o! 
poor  nutriuon  which  aeems  to  be  wldeapread 
UrtU  only  be  effecUvely  met  by  an  overall  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  governments  food  poUcy. 
Attamptuis  to  deal  with  one  smaU  part  of  It 
along  with  our  recognition  of  Its  relation  to 
the  larger  problem  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween good  food  and  good  health  oould  make 
the  sltuauon  worse  not  better.  That  Is  what 
appears  to  have  happened  with  roA's^ob- 
ablyVell  Intended  eBort.  In  thU  dlleoUon 
over  the  past  fifteen  years. 

I  thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  appe« 
at  this  hearing.  Hope  this  statement  has  been 
of  help  to  you  In  your  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  consumer  of  foods  geu  the  highest  nutrl- 
Uooal  nliu  tat  bla  food  dollar. 


To  CONGakSSKAK  Li»ix»  L.  WOUT.  CoN- 
oaiaaloMsl.  HxAsmo.  BOTOaa  8.  1970. 
Ntw  ToaK  Cnr 

The  problem  of  fad  diet*,  food  myths  and 
diet  pills  abuse  will  continue  as  long  as  we 
have  unscrupulous  buslneasmen  and  gullible 
people.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  eUmlnate  the 
unscrupulous  operators  and  very  ooeuy. 
Strict  laws  and  penalties  have  not  eliminated 
tte  problem  of  Illicit  narcotic  sales  nor  the 
quack  healers.  And  since  It  Is  Impoaable  to 
eliminate  aU  the  gullible  people  we  can  re- 
duce their  numbers  so  that  It  wont  be  worth 
while  for  the  cheaters  to  operate. 

It  wlU  require  two  measures  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  gullible.  First  we  must  edu- 
cate the  public  to  eat  food  lor  enjoyment. 
for  Ita  good  taste  and  Dsvor  Instead  of  the 
vitamin  contents  of  what  they  eat.  We  must 
"Indtice-  them  to  eat  greater  varletlea  of 
food  and  ahow  them  how  they  can  be  better 


prepared.  This  can  be  done  by  the  Inter- 
governmental agenclea.  such  aa  the  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  HEW,  etc.  by  conducting  exten- 
sive educational  advertislne  campaign  on 
how  to  utiliie  all  tarleUee  of  foods,  parucu- 
larly  vegeubles  and  fruits.  We  ahould  elim- 
inate from  our  vocabulary  the  worda  vita- 
min, protein  and  other  catch  words  of  health 
diets.  These  words  belong  to  the  medical 
profession. 

The  second  measure  to  be  taken  Is  against 
the  high  cost  of  foods.  Vegeubles  and  fruits 
coat  much  more  than  the  meats  m  a  menu. 
Oreen  peppers  cost  38  cents  each  off  ae<»on 
and  13  cents  In  season— I/ettuce  over  25  cents 
a  head  etc  Other  vegetables  and  fnilts  are 
even  prohibitive  to  look  at  Only  with  the 
help  of  our  government  we  can  correct  this 
Let  otiT  government  encourage  and  aaslst  the 
food  producers  to  go  Into  Joint  venture  part- 
nership with  Latin  American  busmesamen 
and  land  owners.  There  are  all  types  of  cli- 
mates between  Maine  and  Magellan  Straits 
where  we  can  produce  all  varletiaa  of  vege- 
ubles. and  also  meats  aU  year  around  at  low 
coel. 

The  benefits  of  such  projects  are  many. 
In  the  Brst  place  we  can  have  certain  foods 
which  are  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  nature, 
produced  more  economlcaUy,  and  all  year 
around  In  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Qrande. 
ThU  may  result  In  not  producing  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  the  USA.  In  that  case 
our  food  producers  will  raise  other  types  of 
fruits  and  vegeubles  which  thrive  better  In 
milder  climate*,  and  ship  to  them  to  the 
Latin  Americans  and  tethers.  They  will  be 
doing  what  many  typewriter  manufacturers 
have  been  doing— having  their  manual  ma- 
chines made  abroad.  Most  ol  the  lenses  In 
our  cameras  are  made  In  Japan,  etc.  The 
Latin  Americans  will  not  object  to  this  since 
they  will  be  exchanging  one  type  of  food  for 
another,  and  m  the  meantime  they  wUl  be 
increasing  their  food  supplies  to  satisfy  their 
own  needy  population. 

Another  advantage  of  such  projects  Is  to 
produce  the  same  kind  of  foods,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  In  the  muder  climates  In  both  tba 
North  and  South  American  coontnea  to  have 
both  continents  enjoy  abundant  and  fre*h 
fruits  and  vegetables  all  year  arotmd  at  low 
costs  Also,  if  we  had  such  Joint  venture  op- 
erations with  the  South  American  countrtea 
the  recent  com  blight  which  Is  destroying 
com  crops  In  certain  midwestem  ar«as  we 
would  not  be  facing  a  shortage  of  com  and 
coat  Increase, 

We  can  do  the  same  thing  with  meat  prtsd- 
ucts  At  the  present  there  are  American  meat 
companies  which  have  certain  meats  proc- 
essed In  south  Amertcan  countrtes  and 
shipped  here  to  be  sold  ss  their  own.  Fresh 
meau  also  can  be  shipped  from  Latin  coun- 
tries under  such  Joint  venture  operations  by 
adhering  to  all  the  United  SUtea  sanlUtlon 
and  health  rules  and  regulations  to  make 
their  meats  equsl  to  our  own  standards. 

In  my  opinion  the  American  food  produo- 
era  wlU  not  object  to  such  anangemenU  as 
long  as  they  tliemselvee  will  be  partners  with 
the  South  Americans.  WHat  difference  dose 
It  make  where  they  raise  their  Tegetahia* 
and  fruits,  and  cattle  aa  long  as  they  m 
partners  and  will  share  tto  proflu?  Of 
course,  the  Congress  should  arrange  better 
tariff  regulations  for  such  food  ttchangee 
which  are  Jointly  owned.  We  mop  mn  ettab- 
lUh  an  inter  Arnerican  common  market! 

The  Latin  Amertcans  will  also  be  happy 
with  such  arrangements.  They  hsve  a  lot  of 
unused  fertile  lands  and  many  imemployed 
with  UtUe  to  eat.  They  would  rather  have 
our  know-how  with  some  capital  and  ready 
market  for  their  produo*  than  millions  of 
doUars  In  grant*  which  rarely  reach  the  man 
In  the  street  The  peons  and  the  poor  farm«» 
will  not  be  serving  the  banana  barons.  Thej 
will  regard  us  as  their  partners  and  em- 
tomen. 
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waen  tbc  public  and  »U  virletles  of  fooOs 
at  VM7  low  cMt  all  fear  around,  and  Imow 
bow  to  prepare  luch  tooda  delecubly.  tl»y 
will  not  lUt«n  to  any  of  the  charlatana  who 
sell  diet  pills  and  dally  Tltamlns. 

OaoacE  Baiq. 

ar<TUtENT  ar  Aicike  M.  Paktok.  DisKnoa 
or  HXAtTH  AND  SATarr  Ditimoh  or  ih« 
Cooncn.  o»  Brrrni  Boamass  BnaiAtra.  Inc. 
I  am  Aldne  Panton.  Director  of  the  Health 

and  Salety  Division  of  the  Council  of  Bet 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

making  actual  perlormtnce  cUlma  for  ad- 
herence to  ibo  author's  tbfronea  la  oroaawL 
When  the  latter  la  the  oaae.  action  ahould  be 
taken  aa  wnb  ralaa  aud  misleading  repreaen- 
tatlooa  lor  any  other  product. 

Ijct  us  consider  several  specific  problems 
of  obeaity  quackery.  The  great«3t  misrepre- 
sentation fur  obesity  rtcllms  centers  about 
the  problem  of  specific  diet  oompoeltlon. 
particularly  the  relative  proportions  of  pro- 
tein, (ai  and  carbohydrate.  Quack  promot«ra 
lure  the  obese  with  various  schemes  which 
promise  that  an  Individual  can  lose  30.  40, 
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ter   Business  Burcaxis.  Recently,  the  Better     ^  ^  more  pounds  without  harsh  or  ttrecu 


Builness  Bureau  network  underwent  a  struc- 
tural reorganization.  Previously,  there  ex- 
isted 138  local  Bureaus  and  the  National  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  each  one  of  which  w»« 
a  separate  entity  affiliated  through  member- 
ship in  the  Association  of  Better  Buslneas 
Bureaus  International.  On  August  ist  of  this 
year  the  NaUonal  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  AssocUtlon  of  Better  Bmlness  Bu- 
reaus consoUdated  to  form  the  CouncU  of 
Bener  Business  Bureaus,  which  is  now  the 
national  Tolce  of  all  Bureaujs. 

The  Council  of  Better  Buslneaa  Bureaus  la 
most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  re- 
late to  this  Committee  some  of  our  past  and 


oua  dieting,  without  starving  himself,  with- 
out giving  up  the  food  be  lovea  to  eat  or 
without  going  on  a  diet  at  all.  Naturally  audi 
schemes  are  appealing  to  the  obese  because 
the  greater  percentage  of  obese  person*  are 
in  that  oondltlon  because  they  cannot  or 
will  not  restrict  their  diet. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Orapefrult  diet  told 
In  pamphlet  form  for  up  to  »3.00  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  has  been 
much  In  vogue.  Advertising  claims  that  one 
can  lose  10  pounds  in  10  days  while  con- 
tinuing to  eat  forbidden  foods.  Ttxt  grape- 
fruit supposedly  acta  as  a  catalyst  which 
burns  up  the  excess  fat.  However,  this  diet  Is 


present  efforts  m  combatting  food  faddism      ^^^j  another  link  In  the  long  chain  of  low 

aoid    obesity    quackery    and    tbe    Insight    we  ....  ..     

have  gained  therefrom. 

Overweight  Americans,  who  nximber  one 
in  every  Ave  of  the  popuUtlon.  dally  fall 

victims  to  one  of  the  most  lucrative  forms  of      ^ 

medical  quackery.  The  promise  of  taking  off     oouraged  to  eat  whatever  he  chooses  so  long 
excess  weight  through  some  way  other  than  .... 

eating  less  has  been  parlayed  into  a  multl- 
mlillon  dollar  racket  over  the  combined  op- 
position of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus,  the 
medical   profession  and   the  government. 

Currently  being  offered  to  the  public  are 
an  asaortment  of  low  carbohydrate  diets,  low 
fat  diets,  bulk  formers,  appetite  depressanW, 


carbohydrate  dleta  which  included,  among 
others,  the  Drinking  Man's  Diet.  Airline  Pl- 
lota  Diet.  Diplomats  Diet,  and  the  Air 
Force  Diet.  In  these  high  protein,  high  fat. 
low  carbohydrate  diets  the  indtvldusl  is  eo- 


he  observes  the  food  classlflcatlons.  The 
high  fat  Intake  allows  a  quantity  of  fried 
foods,  something  completely  forbidden  In 
traditional  tow  calorie  diets. 

One  of  the  real  problems  In  this  area  Is 
that  these  diets  may  in  fact  produce  a 
prompt  body  weight  loas.  Continued  adher- 
ence to  such  a  diet  could  without  medical 


ma^G  diet  plana,  systems  of  easy,  effortless     jupervislon.  be  nutritionally  inadequate  and 


eterclses.  massagers.  exercise  devices,  waist- 
reducing  belts,  etc..  all  of  which  are  pur- 
ported to  be  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
tbe  overweight. 

In  addition,  diets  are  sold  to  cure  arthritis, 
mental  disturbances,  hypoglycemia  and  a 
variety  of  other  ailments.  It  nuiy  relle^'e  the 
members  ol  this  Committee  to  know  that  for 
the  mere  pricing  of  »6,9a  you  may  purchase 
a  diet  labeled  "controlled  fasting"  which 
offers  freedom  from:  constipation,  insomnia, 
sinus  uouble,  gum  decay,  rheumatic  pain, 
gallstones,  kidney  etonea.  acne  and  skin 
blemishes,  hemorrhoids,  dandruff,  and  fear  of 
heart  attack  and.  If  that  Isn't  enough  to  sell 
you,  the  book  wUl,  once  you  have  purged 
yourself,  further  eiplaln  how  you  may  ex- 
perience favorable  and  stimulating  changes 
in  yoiir  personality,  and  in  general  become 
possessed  of  a  more  commanding  and  radiant 
presence. 

The  dangers  inherent  In  use  of  these  diet 
books  and  products  for  self-diagnosis  and 
self-treatment  are  quite  obvious.  Not  only 
Is  the  individual  who  adheres  to  one  of  these 
diets  creating  a  potential  hazard  to  his 
health  by  an  Unbalanced  and  nutritionally 
inadequate  diet  but  delay  in  leeklng  com- 
petent medical  tre»tment  may  further  com- 
plicate any  lUne&<s  which  actually  exists. 

Under  tbe  Plrvt  Amendment  authors  are 
free  to  propound  their  diet  theories  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  actually  prohibit 
the  sale  of  such  books.  However,  even  though 
the  contents  of  a  book  may  be  Oonstitu- 
tlonaUy  protected,  the  advertising  which 
promotes  It  must  meet  the  test  of  truthful- 
ness. Advertising  copy  should  make  clear 
that  a  particular  diet  theory  is  merely  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  particularly  where  It 
la  at  variance  with  the  consensus  of  medical 
opinion.  Where  medical  endorsement  or  clin- 
ical testing  are  claimed,  substantiation 
ahould  be  available.  Pederal  agencies  charged 
with  regulation  of  such  advertising  should 
be  keenly  aware  of  when  that  fine  line  be- 
tween describing  the  contents  of  a  book  and 


a  potential  hazard  to  one's  health. 

Dr.  Frank  TulUs.  Profesaor  of  Medldne  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  In  a  report  on 
obesity,  pointed  out  with  reference  to  this 
type  of  diet,  where  the  caloric  balance  is  kept 
constant  the  change  In  body  owlght  results 
from  the  effect  of  dietary  nutrients  on  water 
balance.  Several  Investigators  have  demon- 
strated that,  at  a  given  caloric  level,  body 
weight  loss  Is  greatest  when  moat  calories  are 
derived  from  fat.  next  greatest  when  derived 
from  protein,  and  least  greatest  when  de- 
rived predominantly  from  carlx>hydrates. 
The  critical  factor.  I>r.  Tullls  beUeves,  Is  the 
effect  of  dietary  carbohydrates  on  sodlimi 
balance  and  this  In  turn  on  water  balance. 
As  carbohydrate  Is  decreased  In  the  diet,  uri- 
nary excretion  of  both  sodium  and  water  is 
dramatically  increased  and  thus  body  weight 
13  dramatically  decreased.  Thus  the  weight 
loss  shown  on  the  scales  Is  not  due  to  fat 
loss.  It  Is  well  known  that  water  loss  Is  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  Is  quickly  replaced  as 
soon  as  the  diet  regimen  is  changed. 

In  March,  1869,  the  National  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  published  a  MedU  BulleUn 
■Grapefruit  Diet — Pact  or  Fancy"  to  advise 
advertising  media  and  consumers  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  offering.  As  a  ree\i!t.  many 
media  refused  to  run  the  advertising.  Un- 
fortunately, some  media  did  and  still  do 
run  It. 

The  provision  of  guidellnea  to  media  re- 
Utlng  to  the  accepublUty  of  advertising  is 
one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus.  We  have  been  performing 
this  role  in  the  area  of  obesity  quackery  over 
half  a  century. 

In  1939.  the  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau flrst  spoke  on  obesity  In  a  Bulletin  di- 
rected to  the  vflkrtous  media  Ii.  provided  basic 
information  on  the  treatment  of  obesity  so 
that  those  persons  whose  responsibility  it 
was  to  determine  tbe  acceptability  of  ad- 
vertising could  bettw  evaluate  the  claims 
made  for  products  offered   to  cure  obesity. 


That  discussion  of  reducing  remedies  sur- 
prisingly Is  still  opplicable  today. 

In  1949.  the  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau included  In  iu  reference  work  Do's  and 
Donta  tn  AdvtrtiMing  Copy  a  seven-page  sec- 
tion on  the  odverUaing  of  weight-reducing 
remedies.  Many  of  the  products  discussed 
therein  are  still  being  sold  today. 

Since  19M.  we  have  iasued  67  Media  Bul- 
letins plus  numerous  press  releases  and  tir- 
tlcles,  delivered  speeches,  participated  in  ra- 
dio aixd  television  panel  shows  in  an  effort  to 
educate  the  public  a«  to  the  nature  of  spe- 
cific producu  or  general  categories  of  prod- 
ucu  in  the  area  o«  obesity  quackery.  In  ad- 
dlUon,  local  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  have  not  only  fur- 
ther disseminated  materials  produced  by  us 
but  have  originated  their  own  campaigns  as 
well.  But  apparently  all  of  this  has  not 
been  sufficient.  New  versions  of  old  prod- 
ucts or  diets  continuously  appear.  Approxi- 
mately seventy  percent  of  our  lime  in  the 
Health  and  Safety  Division  Is  devoted  to 
weight-reducing  Items.  All  of  our  efforts  are 
not  even  &temmlng  the  tide. 

In  August  1957.  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  held  hearings 
and  subsequently  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled '•False  and  Misleading  Advertising* 
(Weight  Reducing  Remedies)  which  dealt 
with  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  enforce- 
ment actions  by  federal  agencies  In  this  fleld. 
At  these  heartngs.  Miss  Maye  Russ.  then  Di- 
rector of  NBBB's  Food.  Drue-  and  Cosmetic 
Division,  suggested:  Greater  use  be  made  of 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  against  the  promoters  who  repeat- 
edly use  fraudulent  mall  order  advertising 
to  exploit  the  public.  We  believe  that  vigor- 
ous criminal  prosecutions  might  have  deter- 
rent effect  which  routine  postal  fraud  orders 
do  not  have  on  such  offenders. 

Since  most  of  these  products  are  sold  by 
moll  order  the  Post  Office  U  the  agency  most 
Involved  In  prosecution.  Miss  Russ  pointed 
out  the  delay  which  occurs  even  in  those 
cases  disposed  of  by  a  Postal  fraud  order. 
between  the  mltUtlon  of  investigation  and 
the  Issuance  or  a  final  order. 

Today,  13  year*  later.  I  must  reiterate 
Miss  Russ'  remarks,  for  the  problems  tn  this 
area  have  In  no  way  diminished.  To  illus- 
trate tbe  type  of  situation  to  which  Miss 
Buss  snd  I  are  referring,  let  me  recount  for 
you  in  outline  form  the  history  of  the 
"magic"  diet  pill  for  Just  the  past  five  years. 
This  does  not  include  all  of  the  diet  pills 
which  appeared  on  the  market  In  these 
years — Just  the  more  notorious. 

MYCONOL 


Advertising  first  came  to  our  attention — 
December  19(J4.  NBBB  referred  to  Post  Of- 
fice—February 19M.  NBBB  Issued  a  Bulle- 
tin— September  1964,  Post  Office  filed  Com- 
plaint— February  1966,  Fraud  Order  Issued^ 
March    1966.  Time   elapsed:    16   months. 

Myron  Wlsotsky.  the  principal  involved, 
was  found  guilty  of  mall  fraud  in  September 
1967.  fined  91.000.  and  three  years  probation. 
It  was  esUmated  Mr.  Wlsouky  took  in  MOO.- 
000  on  aale  of  these  tablets. 

PLACtooN   (roErmcAL  to  ktcokoi.) 

First  came  to  our  sttentlon — June  1065. 
Referred  to  Post  Office— June  1965.  NBBB 
Issued  Bulletin — September  1965.  Post  Office 
filed  Complaint — June  1966,  Affidavit  of  Dis- 
continuance signed— August  1066.  Time 
elapsed:  14  months. 

AlU-TOL 

First  came  to  our  attention— March  1967. 
referred  to  Poet  Office — April  1967,  NBBB 
Bulletin  Issued — May  1967,  Post  Office  com- 
plaint filed — July  1967,  fraud  order  issued — 
November  1068,  Time  slM>eed:  30  months. 

DALXDBX 

First  came  to  our  attention— March  1968, 
referred  to  Post  Office— April  1968,  Post  Of- 
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lice  complaint  flled-May  IKaa.  NBBB  Bui- 
letln  Isiued^July  ie68.  fraud  order  Issued— 
Apnl  1968,  Tune  elapsed:  13  montha. 

OSL-DOaiN 

First  came  to  our  attention— June  1969. 
referred  to  Post  OOce.^une  1969.  Poet  Of- 
nce  complaint  flled— January  1970  (Opened 
Post  Ofllce  Box  in  California  whUe  decision 
was  pending),  fraud  order  against  CalUomla 
box-^une  1910.  fraud  order  against  PecH 
sup  SUtlon  box— August  1910,  Time  elapsed: 
14  montbs. 

woNoaazx 

First  came  to  our  attention— December 
1969.  referred  to  Post  omce— December  1969. 
Compromlae  agreement  algned— August  1970. 
Time  elapsed :  nine  months. 

AMAPAX 

First  came  to  our  attention— June  1970. 
referred  to  Post  omce— June  1970.  To  date 
complaint  has  not  been  flled. 

With  the  exception  of  Myconol  (Placldon). 
which  was  merely  a  vitamin  pUl,  thee*  prod- 
ucts are  bealcaUy  some  form  methylcelluose 
which  IS  said  to  engender  a  feeling  of  satiety 
by  producing  bulk  In  the  Intestine.  Since 
the  senaauon  of  hunger  originates  In  the 
stomach,  they  could  not  possibly  be  eflecUve 
for  this  purpoee.  This  fact  has  been  stated 
by  the  "Food  and  Drug  Admlnutratlon  and 
reiterated  In  each  of  the  Post  OOce  cases. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  disturbed  by  the 
similarity  of  adTertlslng  tor  each  of  these 
products.  Tbe  Bearing  Examiner  In  the  Ama- 
Tol  case  noted:  "The  advertising  Uterature 
used  In  Myconol  Is  so  strikingly  Uke  that 
used  by  Ams-Tol  that  It  could  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  coincidence.  Be  did  not.  how- 
ever, choose  to  pureue  the  matter  further. 
A  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  review  la  that  Better  Business  Bureau 
efforts  and  Postal  Fraud  Orders  have  been 
IneflccUve  In  eliminating  diet  quackery.  It 
remains  a  highly  prodtsble  enterprise  with 
Uttle   if  any,  risk  to  the  entrepreneur. 

Nonetheless,  the  CouncU  of  Better  Buslnasa 
Bureaus  vrtll  continue  Its  campaign  to  edu- 
cate the  public  In  the  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  ensnared  by  wistful  promises  of  the 
fad  dleu.  Likewise,  we  will  continue  to  serve 
media  In  providing  guideline*  for  the  eval- 
uauon  of  such  advertulng.  At  the  same  time, 
we  look  for  assistance  from  the  federal  regu- 
latory agencies  in  vigilant  prosecuUon  of  the 
perpetrators  of  fraudulent  schemes  and  to 
the  copy  acceptance  departments  of  the  var- 
ious media  for  discretion  and  awareness  of 
their  responslbUlty  to  their  readers. 


iHTXaWATIONU.  COLLkOB  OF  APKJXD 

NtmrrroH. 

Augutt  tl,  lf70. 

Bon.  Lasnm  L.  Wotir. 
Member  of  Congreai, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dtsa  Sim:  Tour  concern  with  the  problems 
of  fad  diets,  food  myths,  and  diet  pUl  abuse 
IS  to  be  commended  and  applauded.  You  are 
looking  into  problems  of  great  national  In- 
terest that  have  been  the  objective  of  the 
International  college  of  Applied  Nutrition 
and  lu  members  for  over  30  years. 

The  International  College  of  Applied  Nu- 
trition Is  dedicated  to  scientific  advances  de- 
rived from  all  endeavours  toward  nutrition 
and  health  of  Homosaplens.  Tou  ask  us  for 
HiecUlc  suggestions  as  to  what  government 
might  do  to  solve  these  problems.  Eabora- 
tlon  of  our  suggestions  U  not  possible  Ui  this 
brief  report.  But  we  could  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing concrete  recommendations  aa  to  wtxat 
government  could  do. 

1.  Government  could  encourage  and  pro- 
mote free  expression  of  Ideas  without  special 
interest  restrictions  placed  by  government 
departments.  Scientific  achievement  has  not 
always  come  from  established  conventional 
Institutionalized  thinking.  It  Is  possible  that 
some  Ideas  expressed  tn  the  so-called  "fad- 
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diets  and  food  myths"  may  have  merit.  By 
permitting  these  Ideas  to  be  expressed  freely 
and  examined  by  scientific  standards  with- 
out harassment,  their  values  may  be  proved 
or  disproved. 

2  Government  could  promote  and  encour- 
age the  exchange  of  Ideas  between  agrono- 
mists, conservatlonlats,  nutritionists,  anlmu 
husbandry  and  blo-chemlcal  flelda  to  hold 
scientific  meetings  amongst  tbe  profession 
as  It  pertains  to  these  problems.  The  medical 
and  dental  professions  need  to  be  exposed  to 
the  scientiac  achievements  of  these  disci- 
plines as  they  are  related  to  the  problems  of 
this  hearing 

3.  Government  could  allot  ananclal  sup- 
port to  organizations  compUlng  Information 
(in  a  computerized  fashion),  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  all  the  varied  InformaUon 
regarding  total  nutrition;  from  the  aoU  to 
food  and  how  It  adects  persons  who  eat  it. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  the  present 
poUcy  of  related  governmental  agencies  con- 
cerned with  control  over  use  of  drugs,  food 
stuffs,  pesOcldes.  etc..  Is  that  an  Item  must 
be  proven  harmful  In  order  to  restrict  lt» 
use.  We  propose  a  better  apprtJach:  Prove  It 
SAFE  for  human  use  BEPOBB  allowing  Ita 
mass  production.  Had  this  policy  been  In 
force  when  the  members  of  ICAN  endorsed 
It  20-odd  years  ago.  DDT  would  not  now  be 
adding  to  the  pollution  problem. 

4.  The  area  of  greatest  abuse  Is  one  of 
Ignorance  and  arrogance  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessional, academic  and  poUUcal  people.  Pre- 
conceived Ideas  and  rigid  stero-typed  think- 
ing must  be  discouraged  and  one  must  con- 
sider that  aU  facton  are  not  known  as  yet. 
As  an  example,  It  took  many  years  of  re- 
search before  a  specific  chemical  was  Isolated 
as  the  cause  of  scurvy.  We  must  encourage 
an  open  mind  that  perhaps  there  are  un- 
known as  weU  as  the  many  known  food  fac- 
tors removed  by  food  prooesalng.  steriliza- 
tion, and  preservatives.  Forced  feeding  by 
chemicals  of  crops  and  animals  may,  and 
probably  does,  affect  human  nutrition  Gov- 
ernmental agendea  could  help  thu  sltuaaon 
by  encounglnc  research  Into  ALL  fields  of 
degeneraUve  illniilll  The  use  of  natural 
foods  and  whole  foods  In  this  research  would 
yield  more  specmc  scientific  infonnauon.  To 
repeat:  some  so  called  "food  myths"  might 
have  merit,  such  as  those  advocated  by  vege- 
tulans.  health  food  "nuts",  and  those  uHsg 
whole  foods  ss  produced  by  nature  without 
the  pollution  and  manipulation  of  human 
beings.  We  must  all  recognize  that  there  are 
plenty  of  "drug  myths"  being  promoted. 

5.  Government  coiild  encourage  the  re- 
search, development,  and  use  of  naturally 
grown  edible  non -poisonous  substancea  in 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  snd 
the  maintenance  of  health.  Too  much  money 
has  been  directed  to  cure  of  specific  disease 
entlUes  such  as  heart  disease,  transplants, 
and  cancer.  Encouragement  needs  to  coene 
from  the  government  to  PREVENT  these 
dlseaaea.  "It  does  Uttle  good  to  close  the  bam 
door  alter  the  horse  Is  loose  "  Prevention  Is 
a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  treat- 
ment. Too  little  attention  hsi  been  directed 
toward  the  effect  of  nutrition  and  the  type 
of  diets  proven  helpful  to  human  pstbologl- 
cal  conditions.  When  a  heart  Is  so  damaged 
as  to  need  a  transplant.  It  Is  quesUonable 
If  a  new  healthy  heart  could  survive  on  a 
slmUar  dietary  routine  that  damaged  the 
original  one. 

B.  Diet  puis  are  used  In  tbe  United  States 
as  a  substitute  for  adequaW  complete  nutri- 
tion. Because  diets  are  loaded  and  accen- 
tuated with  refined  low-bulk,  high  caloric 
concentrated  substances  people  overeat  in 
nature's  attempt  to  obtain  adequate  nutri- 
tional elements,  both  known  and  unknown. 
These  include  minerals  (electrolltes).  vita- 
mins, ammo  acids,  balanced  fata  which  yield 
essential  ratty  acids,  unrefined  carbohydrates, 
and  various  unknown  BUbslaocea  found  in 
whole  complete  foods.  The  physician  la  using 
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diet  pills  to  decrea&e  the  patient's  sppeUts 
imniw>ing  ttut  the  only  thing  that  creates 
overweight  is  overeaung.  Thus  they  starve 
the  petlent,  some  even  to  death.  The  true 
picture  Is  an  enurely  different  story.  Body 
weight,  as  shown  m  oomprehenslve  studies 
by  the  late  Dr.  Michael  Walsh,  Is  Influenced 
more  by  quality  of  food  intake  than  quantity. 
OS  well  ss  the  individual's  physical  capacity 
to  utilize  the  nutrients, 

7.  The  government  could  encourage  by 
grants  and  financial  support  nutritional  and 
eoologlcal  studies  beginning  In  grammar 
■obool  and  extending  through  college.  An  In- 
teresting and  effective  method  of  quickly 
spreading  nutritional  education  amongst  our 
important  younger  generation  would  be  to 
promote  our  program  of  the  Nutrition  Scl- 
enos  Fair.  It  oould  be  a  contest  nationwide. 
at  various  school  levels.  Feeding  animals 
proves  value  to  the  youngsters  quickly.  Those 
tests  graphically  illustrate  the  good  and  bad 
results  of  wholesome  versus  refined,  so-eaUed 
"enriched"  foods.  ICAN's  erperlmenu  on  this 
ime  In  Southern  Callfonila  made  a  dramatic 
Impmslon  on  all  who  witnessed  tbam.  In 
conjunction  with  this  approach,  mental  in- 
telligenoe  levels  are  gre-atly  Increased  In  di- 
rect proportion  to  adequate  nutrition. 

8.  Government  encoura^'ement  and  finan- 
cial support  to  low- profit-margin  food  indus- 
tries such  ss  date  and  fruit  producers,  dairy 
pnxlucts,  etc.,  would  help  them  finance  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  of  natural,  whole- 
some food  producu.  Unfortunately  the  profit 
ratio  on  good  foods  Is  so  much  less  than  on 
factory  produced  refined  foods.  Therefwre  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  of  inadequate  foods 
Is  more  successful  than  complete  foods.  Com- 
mercial Interests  create  'food  myths"  con- 
cerning these  Inadequate  foods,  and  tmfor- 
tunately  influence  a  great  number  of  people. 
This  Increases  greatly  our  medical  and  dental 
expense  for  the  sick.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  to  PREVENT  Ulness  rather  than  to 
pay  expenses  for  chronically  aick  paUents 
forever. 

Depletion  allowances  oould  be  given  to 
farmers  to  allow  proper  remlnemllzailon  of 
BOU,  thereby  providing  more  nutritious  prod- 
ucts. This  is  far  more  Important  to  the 
health  of  the  oatloo  than  depletion  allow- 
ances to  oil  producen  for  the  sake  of  cheap 
gasoUne. 

Your  committee  and  hearings  can  go  on 
public  reoord  as  recommending  exJucatlonAl 
promotion  and  freedom  of  aclenUflc  espres- 
Bton  as  a  solution  to  fad  diets,  food  myths 
and  diet  pill  abuse. 

Thank  you  for  offering  our  group  an  op- 
portiinlty  to  express  our  opinions.  We  whole- 
heartedly wish  you  success,  and  shall  gladly 
cooperate  in  working  with  you  to  allevlste 
these  problems.  There  foUows  a  poelscnpt 
containing  a  brief  sunmiary  explaining  the 
International  College  of  Applied  Nutrttloo 
and  its  objectives. 

Special  Committee  for  the  International 
Oolle^  of  Applied  Nutrition : 

RoscxT  Elliot.  MD. 
HaaoLO  8TONX.  DD&. 
EDwm  Akthttb.  BBChE. 
Mis.  Hasold  Btonx. 

Executive  Secretttry. 


Hmrm  Collbci:  or  tbx  Crrr  Um- 
vsssrrr  or  Nrw  Toait, 

Sev>  York.  NY..  SeptemTter  3. 1970. 
To  Lester  L.  Wolff.  Member  of  Oongreas. 
From  Rose  Mlreada.  Ed.  D..  dialnnan.  Home 
Economies  Department. 
Fad  diets  hsve  been  with  man  since  bibli- 
cal times.  These  fsd  diets  are  usually  based 
on  unproven  hypotheses  and  expertly  glossed 
over  facts  that  prcxnlse  magical  and  quick 
solutions  to  dietary  problems.  If  one  falls, 
another  is  sheeted  for  trial  depending  on  Its 
level  of  popular  appeal.  Fad  diets  emphasize 
one  particular  food  or  group  of  foods  and 
disregard   dietary  odequacy   as   reflected   in 
the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances.  Fad 
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VBWt  DO  THX  rsctntno 


^.„  ^^.^.u,  «>.  h».u.  «-  «u     p,«ti«  Which   t^lls   the  ^'hop^r  how     ,„*'- -JfJ^Tif^^J  ^^•'t'Sf  no't"'.r  ?^« 
bftiiK  ot  thi  i«.r.  who  otttn  pracucM  mU     much  an  Item  costs  per  ounce,  pound,  or     ^^^  ^^^  ^         th.yv.  »v«l.  but  they  feel 
di.gDo»i5  mnd  leU  prescrlpuon.  »od  too.  »n     g^uon   This  pracUce  enables  customers     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^■^^  meyve  Bpeot. 
AddmoQ&l  economic  burden.  iq  Icnow  lor  sure  whether  larger  sizes  are        other  chauu,   under   mounting   pressure 

CurrenUy  the  gre«ie«t  «i»»  °'  "^"^  „     really  less  expensive  Uian  smaller  ones     fjom  consumer  interest!,  have  been  eiperi- 
concentrntod  around  iherepeutic  food  oie»  realize   the  added  expenae    In-     menting   with   unit  pricing    to  le«m  how 

for  the  obese,  canllaM^arthntic,  i»°="  r"^-  .u__d  ^hen  the  price  of  a  commodity  re-  much  it  coeu  and  whether  there  u  »  r«i 
tuna  end  "health  tood  buBs  The  public  =*^rf°  *"™  ™  ""Jf ~  °' "  ^h,  container  demand  lor  it.  But  Benner,  with  ai  stores  la 
chooew  to  .pend  unestimated  millions  for  mains  the  same  although  tne  coniamer  ^^^^  mmoi,  »r.d  Miasouri,  u  believed  to  be 
special  -beaith  toodj".  preparatory  equip-     has  become  smaller.  .  .v,.     the  first  chain  to  eatabllah  It  on  a  permanent 

ment  and  drugs  while  seeking  the  answer.,         unlortunately.  unit  pricing  Is  not  the     J^^^  •" 

to  their  dietary  problems.  People  prefer  to  ^jj^m.  More  often  than  not,  customers  though  housewives  leem  to  like  the  sy»- 
dlscount  scientific  and  professional  dietary  ^^  either  deceived  or  forced  to  resign  ^^^  some  retailers  argue  that  it  is  oosOy  and 
advice  In  Ueu  of  quack  promises  that  prey  u^j,„sgiyeg  [q  i^g  impossibility  of  de-  would  eventually  increase  food  prices.  This 
en  theu  !••"  and  ^"^J^-^^  ^  ^  ,     termlnlng  Just  where  shopping  U  least     u  one  of  the  arguments  uaed  by  the  Hew 

Vfhat  can  b*  done  to  correct  thl.i  tad  met  "~J~*  '  York  SUte  Pood  Merchanu,  which  has  ob- 

sbuse?  nrst  the  extent  of  the  problem  must     expensive.  ._.hi,     uined  a  court  Inlunotlon  that  Is  blocking 

be  determined.  Bow  much  and  In  what  ways  To  remedy  UliS  situation  and  to  enable     ^'  regulation  requiring  unit 

18  money  ipent  to  support  tood  and  health      customers  to  know  the  true  cost  Of  the     *  ,^y,  '     ^ 

fads?  Then  steps  must  be  taken  to  «»!»«  product  they  buy.  I  have  Introduced  Benner,  however,  says  the  costs  are  small, 
and   denounce   this  cooimerciaaaed   nutn-     jj^j     19126,    which    amends    the    Fair    The  cham  also  reports  an  increase  m  busi- 

tional  quackery.  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require     ness,   but  a  smaller  increase  than  it  had 

Educators    food   scienUsts^  T^.l'iV^c     th?^osure  by  retaS  distributors  of     expected, 
ment  sgencles.  and  members  of  the  public      "le    Tf!l,l!  „,  n»rkiiire<l  commodiUes  Housewives  have  always  bought  meat  and 

health  te«n  must  develop  an  'ntlmaM  In-  """  il^  ^rtlr^t^ethTKmT wWch  fr«h  frulU  and  vegetables  by  the  pound  or 
terdUdplmsry  appro«*  to  re«M.  and  teach  A  recent  ar«<:'e  by  Seth  S_Km«  which  ^^  ^  ^  st«nped 

nuumon  and  health  Information  to  the  appeared  in  the  July  27,  1970,  edition  of  ^^  ^^^  „^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Benner  has  done 
public  at  the  grasa  roots  Jevel.  Thus  the  jije  New  York  Times  describes  the  Ben-  j,  „tend  this  to  every  other  Item  m  the 
principle  of  remforcement  education  oould      jj^  ,j.^  q^,^  institution  Of  Unit  pricing      „„„ 

be  appued  on  a  continuing  basis  for  people  supermau-kets  In  Burlington,  Iowa.        ijow,  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf  beneath 

of  ail  ages.  Succinct  but  relevant  IMor^-  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  .  ,^^1  .nowlng  lU 

tlon  programs  could  be  )olnOy  prepared  and     '"^'""*  """__, ,„  ,,.  .  ^.  ._.     total  price  and  the  price  per  unit  of  measure. 

presented  at  Umely  Interval,  rts  radio  «.d  Though  '>°"'=ri:~  «f°,"  ,"f'  ,?LISv  With    no    mor«    Ulan    a    quick    glance,   a 

television,  as  well  as  in  new.papers,  mag-  tern,  some  retalleo  aigue  that  Itl.  eMUy  ^IJ^^,,™,^  (,„  whether  she  CM.  save  a 
azlnes  and  commercial  leallete.  and  would  eventually  mcresise  f<»d  prlwe.     J^^"'"  S^u^lnJa  blSerTar^f  peanut 

It   would   be   imperative,   too,   that   more     This  Is  one  of  the  argmMhta  used  by  the     '"'  "°"  °'^°"!,'''»„*  °?*^"  " 
strligent  control  of  -instant  nutrlUonlsts  •     New  York  Sttt.  Pood  ld«r<*ants,  which  has     ^'f'   "^°*,'^'   ''^°1„S^°^  *!  ,^ 
^  their    misleading    mtormatlon    be    ei-     obtamed  a  court  miuacUon  that  Is  blocUng     «mt.  compi^d  with  44  cent,  per  pound  for 
ercls«l.  Perhaps,  there  <^ld  be  established      a  New  Tork  City  regulaUon  r«,ulrmg  unit      »  ^^  ^^  ^  ^„  ^^ 

«me   impartial    review   *«»^»   »i,  °« ,  "?'■      P^"^  that   a   smaller  l^r   of   a^ieaauc   co.{.  30 

stata  ad  local  l'!'^- °^°'^»f' "  ~°!!°'  "J  In  rebuttal  to  this  added  cost  argu-  oenu  a  pound,  compared  with  a  larger  Jar  at 
■"^u^-.^J.^ilu  "iveruslng  Kid  commenU  of     ai    cents.   Or   that   two   p«*.g..  of  paper         ^ 

pubUc  statemenu.    ,         ,      ,       ,       _„_        STn^r  MMuU»es-  towels,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  sl»       13. 

Representatives   of   profBS  onal   org«^-      Benner  execuUves,  and  which  sell  fiTthe  «une  total  price,  are  X 

tlons,  local  law  agencies  and  the  food  Indus-  Banner  executives  thmk  the  cort  argu-  ^^^^  different  The  unit  prtce  of  one  Is 
try  could  be  Invited  to  set  up  store-front  ni,nt  u  ridiculous.  They  my  that  with  the  ^  „„„  ,  square  yard  the  other  4  cents.  The 
food  and  health  inlormauon  centers  to  pro-     ,uj  „,  a  computer,  which  the  chain  leases  ^  sqtiare  feet  In  Its  roll,  the  aec- 

vlde  personal  and/or  telephone  service  on  a     anyway,  they  were  able  to  flgure  the  unit     ^^^  ^       ^^  "■ 

paid  or  volunteer  basis.  prtca  foe  each  of  about  8.000  Items,  print  ^^^   tmrnTn*  that    the  extra   glsnt   10 

It  might  be  sdvlsable  to  estabUsh  a  Ust  of      mnaji  .helf  labels  for  each  Item  and  pay  for  ^^  „  „„^^  ^,  ^  ^1^,  .^e  had  been 

those  professionals  willing  to  serve  as  con-  the  labor  of  posting  each  label  for  a  total  Couj,.  ,„_,,„  ,,ome  cosu  JO  cents  a  pound, 
aultants  of  speakers.  This  Ust  could  be  Bled      cost  to  the  chain  of  »ia,700.  JmcUy  the  SMie  as  the  5  pound  3  ounce 

^■:.^^l"t^^^^^%^lTLr^f^'.         I  commend  Seth  Kings  article  to  my     bo.  besld.  It. 
formation.  In  this  way,  nutrition  education     colleagues  as  a  good  explanaUon  or  tne  thi 

programs  could  be  initiated  as  needs  arose.        problem  which  my  bill  resolves,  and  as        "i  noticed  the  ads  about  unit  pricing. 
Finally,  since  authorities  agree  that  a  diet      persuasive  support   for   passage  of  unit      but  at  first  I  didn't  pay  too  much  attenUon." 
of  various  common  foods  will  provide  all  the     pricing  legislation.  said  Mrs,  Joaepblne  Psgsol,  wife  of  a  lathe 

nutrients  essential  to  good  health,  specialty         The  article  follows'  operator  at  J,  L  Case,  "But  I've  got  five  chU- 

shops  could  be  restrained  from  using  the  Utle  o.—™.  t.^.  n.rr™.  Aw«ruT.  "^^  ""*  '  "*""  "  count  every  penny." 

■heilth  food  store."  «.d  publicizing  "health  D""  P^»  ^J»^^  ^^^^  'J  •ull'hly  realised."  ah.  said,  "that  by 

foods-  per  se.  Cuutcx  To  Ctrr  Pooo  coaia  looking  a  Uttle  closer  at  thoM  tags.  I  wa» 

Tb«e  appear  to  be  no  recent  statistics  of  (By  Seth  8,  King)  ,„„  of  what  I  was  buying.  When  I  think 

the  sum  spent  annuaUy  m  support  of  nutrl-  Boauirarow,  Iowa,  July  M. — "Tcru  know,  of  It.  It  was  kind  of  frightening  to  go  ttto 
tlonal  quackery.  It  Is  obvious,  however,  from  i  fotznd  out  some  of  the  canned  goods  really  a  store  and  try  to  figure  out  which  to  buy. 
the  plethora  of  popular  diet  pubUcatlons  and  ^^  different  In  price,  when  you  see  the  price  Now  they  do  the  figuring  for  me." 
exotic  fad  foods  available  that  mlsinfonna-  broken  down  this  way,"  said  Mrs  Bol>ert  m  talking  with  13  other  shoppers  Ui  the 
uon  concerning  nutrition  and  health  Hale.  "I'd  always  bought  Armour's  Oolden  two  Benner  storee  here.  It  wa.  clear  that 
flourijhea.  Food  faddist,  who  provide  support  canned  hama,  for  example.  But  then  I  saw  interest  In,  or  even  knowledge  atwut,  the 
for  the  proliferation  of  nutritional  quackery  the  unit  price  and  now  rve  switched  to  unit  pricing  plan  was  directly  proportionate 
by  pursuing  bizarre  diets  may  weU  be  under-  Dubuque,  because  I  know  they're  cheaper."  to  how  many  people  a  customer  hsd  to  feed. 
m'"'wg  their  own  health  and  the  well  tMlng  "I've  also  found  some  of  the  larger  sizes  Mrs.  Judy  Peterson,  a  bride  of  10  months, 
of  their  famines.  really  arent  cheaper  and  I  could  do  Ijetter     said  she  paid  Uttle  attention  to  It,  and  Juat 

buying  two  of  the  amaller  ones,"  she  went     came  in  "to  buy  what  I  have  to  buy  quick." 

^^■^^^^^"^^^  on.  "I  couldnt  say  that  rve  cut  my  food  costs         Mrs.  Bale,  however,  who  feeds  about  seven 

iiMi.i.   poTCTNG   PROTECTS  much  that  way.  but  even  If  It's  only  a  little,     people  a  day.  counting  grandchildren,  said: 

OONSHMERS  '  appreciate  the  chance  theee  days."  "i  began  to  fUid  out  there  was  a  big  dlf- 

Mrs.  Hale,  wife  of  the  general  manager  of     ference  In  some  prlcea.  For  Instance,  I  dldnt 

the  J.  I.  Case  Company  (farm  Implement.),     realize  I'd  been  paying  more  per  otmce  for 

HON.   WILLIAM  F.   RYAN  wa»   dlscus^ng  umt  pnclng,  currently  the     a  canned  ham  that  I  usually  buy    Now  I 

most  talked  about  aid  to  the  food  consumer,     bring    my    daughters-in-law   m   here   when 

°'  waw  Toaa  ^^^  pricing  tells  the  shopper  how  much  an     they  are  visiting,  and  they  have  great  fun 

IS  THE  HOT7BS  OP  BEPREBBNTATIVBS         item   coets   per   ounce   or    pound   or    gsllon     checking  out  the  prices.   They're  surprl»d, 
Wednesdav   Seotember  IS   1»70  or  yard.  too.  on  a  lot  of  items. " 

tveoTiestuiy.  oepierju^  jo,  i»u  ttficl  tzacnoif  Mrs.  Norman  Johna,  a  fraU  woman  tryUig 

Mr.  RITAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  ,j^^  ^^^  Burlington  houwjwives  who  to  push  a  jammed  grocery  oart  while  Jour 
of  persistently  rising  food  costs  and  de-  .^cp  ,t  the  Benner  Tea  Company's  two  of  her  six  chUdren  clung  to  part,  of  It,  aald 
ceptive  packaging  techniques,  one  of  the  supermarkets  in  this  old  MlsalMlppl  Elver  she  was  particularly  pleased  with  unit  prlc- 
most  useful  and  frequently  discussed  town  indicate  that  Mta,  Hale's  reaction  is  ing.  Her  husband,  an  Air  Porce  armorer,  had 
aids  to  the  consumer  is  unit  pricing,  a     typical,  lust  ben  sent  to  Vietnam  and  for  the  fUet 
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tune  in  several  years  she  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  ahoppUig  u>  an  Air  Porce  com- 
missary. 

■  I'm  not  very  good  at  ngurlng,  she  said. 
"So  this  helps  me  a  lot.  Like  I'm  ttunklng  to 
change  soap  powders  now.  It  might  save  a 
lltue,  and  that's  reaUy  good  for  me  now." 

In  embracUig  unit  prlcuig,  the  Benner 
chain  headed  by  Charles  C.  Pltzmorrls  Jr.. 
a  former  New  Tork  and  Chicago  advertising 
roan,  had  one  eye  on  aiding  the  prloe-oon- 
sclous  housewUe  and  the  other  on  a  chance 
for  more  profit  through  the  publicity  that 
unit  pricing  might  generate, 

"I  he  Gcvernment  Is  already  begUmlng  to 
push  It,"  said  PhlUp  Neally,  execuUve  vice 
president  m  charge  of  sales.  "So  we  figured. 
let's  be  first  and  get  the  advantage  of  doing 
something  the  housewives  might  like" 
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"But  1  sure  feel  better  now  because  I  go  out 
of  here  tv^nfcing  I've  done  the  cbeapeat 
shopping  1  possibly  could," 


THE    PRESIDENTS    SPEECH    AT 
ICANSAS  STATE  ONXVERSnT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THB  HODSB  OP  RKPRESENTA'n'VES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1970 
Mr,     ANDERSON     of     nilnolB,     Mr, 
Speaker,   the  President   of   the  United 

_„^ ^ States  spoke  this  afternoon  to  a  unlver- 

Bennet'executives  thmk  the'cosi  argument  jj^y  audience  at  Kansas  State  University. 
Is  ridiculous.  They  say  that  with  the  aid  of  -^yhen  he  finished,  his  audience  of  13,000 
a  computer,  which  the  chaUi  leases  anyway,     jj^jgn^j  faculty,  and  friends  of  the  uni- 

they  were  able  to  figure  the  unit  prlce  for     ^.^^.^        '^^    ^^   ^^g    ^^^   ^    10-mlnute         ,„.  „„„  ,™.  ^„  . 
each  of  about  6,000  Items,  prmt  smau  aheu       ^-rtlng  ovation  Their  response  was  elo-     dismal  seven-year  record  of  eight  win.  and 
label,  for  each  Item  and  pay  <or  the  labor^f      ^^JJ,'t^°^o^to™e  f a^Tthat  Richard      sixty  lo.se.    But  th«.  was  a  dogged  spin, 

Nixon  met  the  need  of  the  hour  for  firm- 
ness and  commonsense  within  a  frame- 
work of  respect  for  the  law— that  whlidi 
Abraham  Uncoln  called  "the  religion  of 
liberty." 

It  is  worth  noting,  Mr,  S]?eaker,  that 
the  violence  which  the  President  con- 
demned is  not  limited  by  any  means  to 
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dldftte  wlio  leaxned  wbAt  It  meajit  to  lose. 

Havlog  won  som«  and  lost  some,  I  know — 
u  you  know — UiAt  winning  U  a  lot  more  fun. 

But  I  also  know  ihAl  defeat  or  adveraltx 
can  react  on  a  person  Id  dUIerent  ways. 

He  c&n  give  up:  he  c&n  complain  about 
"a  world  he  never  made; "  or  be  can  aaarch 
tbe  lefisona  of  deleat  and  find  the  Inaplni- 
uon  tor  another  try.  or  a  new  career,  or  a 
richer  undarstandlng  of  the  world  &nd  of  lUe 
Itself. 

When  Alf  Landon  loet  hla  race  to  PrariLfc- 
Un  Rooaevelc.  he  was  not  a  nun  u  waate  hU 
life  in  brooding  over  mlgh  t- have- bee na.  m 
the  34  years  &ince  then,  the  world  has  been 
tzmnaformed.  Enriched  by  his  experience,  Alf 
T.andnT'  has  continued  to  grow  with  It — until 
now  he  la  one  of  the  great  elder  atatesmen  at 
America,  a  m&n  wh06«  wisdom  and  oocnxnon 
sense,  and  whose  ouupoken  coooern  for  the 
welfare  of  this  nation,  have  Inspired  and 
aided  generatlonc  that  have  come  after. 
Or  take  Kansas  State  and  Its  football  team. 
Just  three  years  ago  the  Wildcats  had  a 


posting   each   label   for  a  totil  coat  to 
chain  of  »ia,700. 

The  company,  which  aeU  the  prlcea  for 
all  the  corporate  stores  In  its  chain,  makes 
about  200  price  change*  a  week.  These  can 
also  be  posted  through  the  computer,  the 
company   says,  for   about  »&   per   store   per 

Mr    NeaUy  said  the  company  was  a  Uttle 


here,  a  determlnaclon.  a  readineae  to  leam 
new  ways— and  when  VLnce  Gibson  came  to 
the  campus  It  was  that  spirit,  that  determi- 
nation. tba.t  "Purple  Pride"  that  he  helped 
translate  into  the  Purple  Power  of  today. 

As  for  myself.  I  doubt  that  I  would  be 
President  today  If  I  had  not  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  deleat  In  I960  and  1963 — and  I 
hope  that  I  c&n  be  a  better  President  because 


UlaTppornTed  that  toul  sales  m  the  last  au  <>ef>™«l  V°'      .        ,,     .«„.    T  «^  a,la  ofSowI^B^ 

w"u  had  Incre^wJ  only  4  per  cent:  the  streets  and  now  In  our  skles^  W  Ms  "j^^'t^^^,  ^,  „  .^«,  uiat  we 

executive  had  been  eiqwctUig  a  10  per  cent  not    In    alarm— because    alarausm    nas  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  something  In  common— but 

lump.  never  solved  the  most  dimcult  problems  ,j^  because  this  pattern  of  playing  »>y  the 

-  ■    -      .~ .  . ..  1..  ^^  jj^yg  faced— but  in  Qulet  conviction 


"But  we  ehow  a  10  per  cent  Increase  la 
the  number  of  customers  going  through  our 
checkout  counters.-  he  esld.  A  good  portion 
of  that  Increase  Is  probably  Just  the  curious, 
but  we  may  keep  a  few  of  them." 
Tmtr-paxclNa 

Mr,  Neally  aald  the  company  had  no 
thought  of  peaalng  on  to  Its  customers  what 
he  considered  the  modest  oost  of  unit  pric- 
ing, which  Berm«  calls  "tru-prlclng." 

"In  the  past  we've  spent  as  much  as 
•30,000  Just  advertising  a  free  dish  offer," 
he  said  "On  tru-prtolng  we're  m  first,  and 
that's  enough  of  a  promoOonal  advantage 
for  UB  to  pav  for  ourselves." 

Aside  from  Its  effect  on  buying,  unit  pric- 
ing Is  already  having  some  eSecte  on  mer- 
chandlsmg,  Mr.   NeaUy  said.  He   explained: 


that  decent  Americans  of  every  political 
persuasion  must  put  their  loot  down  on 
the  question  of  violence  at  precisely  the 
line  that  the  President  has  drawn  this 
afternoon.  The  genius  of  the  Kansas 
speech  is  that  it  focuses  unequivocally  on 
this  one  issue;  are  we  going  to  solve 
these  problems  by  give  and  take,  by  due 
process,  by  the  rule  of  law — or  are  we 
going  to  surrender  to  threat  and  counter- 
threat,  to  calculated  acts  of  terrorism, 
and  to  the  rule  of  violence  which  abhors 
the  religion  of  liberty.  Any  American  has 
the  right  to  disagree  with  the  President 
about  how  to  solve  the  problems  that 
lace  us — and  the  vitality  of  our  political 


rules,  of  lodng  some  and  winning  some,  of 
accepting  the  verdict  and  having  anoUier 
chance.  Is  fundamental  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture on  which  our  Uberty  rests. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  if  the 
verdict  of  democracy  goes  against  tlien  de- 
mocracy Itself  u  at  fault — ^who  say  that  if 
they  dont  get  their  own  way,  the  answer  Is 
to  bum  a  bus  or  iKimb  a  buUdlng. 

Tet  we  can  maintain  a  free  society  only 
If  we  recognise  that  In  a  free  society  do  oaoe 
can  vnn  all  the  time:  no  one  can  haTO  hU 
own  way  aU  the  time:  and  no  one  Is  right 
all  the  time.  Whether  In  a  campaign  or  a 
football  game,  or  in  debate  on  the  great  is- 
sues of  the  day,  the  answer  to  "losing  one" 
Is  not  a  rush  to  the  barricades  but  a  study 
of  why,  and  then  a  careful  rebuilding — or 
perhaps  a  careful  re-examlnatlon  of  whether 


.r;,;.rh/S!.  ."iS:  oTs^r,^'"^    sy,t«m  over  the  years  is  based  on  the     the  other  feUo.  ma,  have  been  right  after 


noticing  the  odd  sieea  of  some  packages 
bottles.  As  prices  have  gone  up.  a  lot  of  food 
companies  have  been  reducing  the  ^ae  of 
their  contalnetB.  ]uat  a  mile,  and  keepuag 
the  same  prtce.  

"Now  housewives  are  asktnR  our  managers 
queetlons.  like  why  something  oomea  In  a 
13J-ounce  Jar  ln£tead  of  a  pint.  I'd  espect 
that  thiB  is  going  to  force  companlea  to  go 
back  to  more  recognisable  packagea.  like 
a  full  pound  or  a  full  quart." 

Mr.  Neally  said  the  Benner  retailers  also 
believed    that   some    of    the    largest 


the 


fact  thst  our  citizena  have  not  hesitated 
to  exercise  that  right.  But  we  all  have  an 
obllgaUon.  If  we  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  future  of  this  country,  to  re- 
spect "those  decencies,  those  self-re- 
straints, those  patterns  of  mutual  respect 
for  the  rights  and  feelings  o£  one  an- 
other" that  must  be  preserved  If  freedom 
itself  Is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Sp^ker.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  any  of  my  collea^es 


economy  packages,  like  Tide's  biggest,  would     ^^o  may  not  have  read  It.  and  at  this 


be  discontinued  after  housewives  found  they 
really  weren't  savins  anything  by  carrying 
out  that  much  weight. 

The  Benner  Company's  competitors  at  the 
Eagles  and  Hl-V  chain  stores  in  Burlington 
coiicede  that  there  was  some  talk  about  unit 
pricing  Among  their  customers  st  first. 

"But  we're  shown  no  drop  In  trade  because 
of  It."  aald  Marlon  Stewart,  manager  of  one 
Hl-V  store.  "Tee.  the  chain  members  have 
discussed  the  poaslblUty  of  utUt  pricing.  And 
the  chain  haa  uae  of  a  computer.  But  we 
don't  think  it's  that  important  yet." 

Mrs.  Bill  Carder,  a  mother  of  four,  who 
&ald  she  had  been  ahopplng  at  one  of  the 
Beimer  stores  for  over  three  years,  did  not 
agree. 

"I  wouldn't  aay  I'd  change  my  buying 
patterns   because  of   this  thing."  she  said. 


point  I  Insert  it  in  the  Record  in  Its 
entirety: 

Terr  OF  Ah  ADoaass  st  thi  Ptasmrr 

At  this  great  unlvenlty.  in  this  dlatln- 
gulshed  company.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
about  the  twists  of  fate — and  of  how  we  leam 
from  them. 

I  thtnk  of  the  fans  of  Wildcat  football  here 
today  who  have  known  what  It  is  to  lose — 
and  then  who  have  known  what  It  la  to  win. 

I  think  back  to  193«.  when  Goremor  Lan- 
<jon — who  already  knew  what  It  was  to  win — 
learned  What  It  waa  like  to  loee. 

And  I  think  too  of  some  of  the  mcmenta 
In  my  own  career:  as  a  football  player  who 
spent  most  of  hla  time  on  the  bench;  as  a 
candidate  who  knew  the  thrill,  the  great 
satisfaction,  of  winning — and  then  as  a  can* 


aU. 

When  Palestinian  guerrillas  hijacked  four 
airliners  in  flight,  they  brought  to  290  the 
number  of  aircraft  seieed  since  the  skyjack- 
ing era  began  In  1901.  And  as  they  held  their 
hundreds  of  passengers  hostage  under  threat 
of  murder,  they  sent  shock-waves  of  alarm 
around  the  world  at  the  spreading  disease  oC 
violence  and  terror  and  Its  use  as  a  political 
tactJo. 

That  same  cancerous  disease  haa  been 
BpreadlHE  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  saw  It  three  weeks  ago  In  the  vicious 
bombing  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  m 
which  one  man  lost  bis  Ufe,  four  were  in* 
jured  and  yean  of  painstaking  research  by 
a  score  of  others  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  it  In  other  bombings  and 
burnings  on  our  campuses,  and  In  our  cities: 
In  the  wanton  shootings  of  policemen;  In  the 
attacks  on  achool  btuee;  in  the  daetructloa 
of  offices,  the  seizure  and  harassment  of  col- 
lege offlf  lals,  the  use  of  force  and  coercion  to 
bar  students  and  teachers  from  dassrocons 
and  even  to  close  down  whole  campuses. 
Consider  Just  a  few  Items  In  the  news: 
A  courtroom  spectator  puUs  out  a  gun, 
halts  the  trial,  gives  arms  to  the  defendants, 
takes  the  Judge  and  four  other  boetages, 
mores  to  a  waiting  getaway  van — ^and  in  the 
gunflgbt  that  follows  four  die.  Including  the 
judge. 
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A  man  walks  lato  the  gufcrd&ouse  of  a 
city  park  and  pumpa  Ave  buUeu  into  a  poUc« 
■erg«aat  sitting  quleUy  at  bla  desk. 

A  Nobel  Prize  winner  working  on  a  cancer 
cure  returns  to  the  cages  of  his  ejqjerlinental 
rats  and  mice  to  And  them  vandalized,  with 
some  of  the  animals  running  loose,  some 
ihiown  out  of  the  window  into  the  tea.  and 
hundreds  mlutng. 

A  police  patrolman  responds  to  an  anony- 
mous emergence  call  that  reported  a  woman 
screaming,  arrive*  at  the  address,  flnd»  the 
house  deserted  but  a  suitcase  left  behind;  as 
he  bends  over  to  examine  the  suitcase  It  ex- 
plodes, blowing  off  hla  head  and  wounding 
seven  other?. 

These  acts  of  Tlclousness  ail  took  place 
in  the  United  Stales — and  au  within  the  past 
ave  weeka- 

Amertca  at  Its  best  has  stood  steadfastly 
for  the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  But  we 
cannot  stand  successfully  for  the  rule  of  law 
abroad  unless  we  reapect  the  rule  ot  law  at 
home.  A  nation  that  condones  blackmail  and 
terror  at  home  can  hardly  stand  as  the  ex- 
ample In  putting  an  end  to  International 
piracies  or  tensions  that  could  explode  Into 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pared  to  the  crisis  of  the  spirit  which  rock* 
hundreds  of  campuses  across  the  country  to- 
day. And  because  of  this,  to  put  It  bluntly, 
today  higher  education  in  America  risks  los- 
ing that  essential  support  It  has  had  since 
the  beginning  of  this  country — the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

America  has  been  rtghUy  proud  In  the  paat 
of  its  enormous  strides  In  higher  education. 
The  number  of  students  in  college  today  has 
doubled  In  the  past  decade.  But  at  a  tune 
when  the  quantity  of  education  is  going 
dramaUcally  up  Its  quaUty  Is  massively 
threatened  by  awaulu  which  terrorlae  facul- 
ty, students  and  university  and  college  ad- 
ministrators alike. 

It  la  time  for  responalble  university  and 
coUege  admlnlatrators.  faculty  and  «"^e^^ 
leadCTS  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Only 
they  can  save  higher  education  in  America. 
It  cannot  be  saved  by  government.  To  attempt 
to  blame  government  for  aU  the  woes  of  the 
universities  Is  to  seek  an  excuse,  not  a  reason. 
lor  their  troubles.  If  the  war  were  ended  to- 
day If  the  environment  were  cleaned  up  to- 
mornlug  and  all  the  other  problems 
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Am  we  look  back  over  the  20th  Century, 
we  6ee  that  not  yet  lu  this  century  baa 
America  been  able  to  enjoy  a  full  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

The  whole  thrust,  the  whole  purpose,  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  policy— 
whether  Lu  Vietnam  or  the  Middle  East,  or 
in  Europe,  or  In  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing countries  or  the  Communist  powers — u 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  such  a  way 
that  at  last  we  can  have  what  we  have  not 
had  In  this  century:  a  full  generation  of 
peace. 

That  ts  why.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  carrying 
out  a  plan  that  will  end  the  war,  and  that 
will  do  It  Id  a  way  that  contributes  to  a  Just 
and  a  lasting  peace  In  Vietnam  and  In  the 
world. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  ts  the 
worst  of  times  to  be  alive. 

But  we  In  America  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of — and  a  great  deal  to  be  hopeful 
about. 

If  we  open  our  eyes.  If  we  look  at  all  that 
for  the  first  time  In  the  whole  history  of 
man  la  becomlog  possible  bere  in  America, 
what  do  we  see? 

We  E<«  a  natural  envlrooment  that  has 


morrow  »**i«— o — —    -  imiifw 

for  which  government  has  the  r^P?^*^";"^  „c  o^  »  xu»i.t^».  o«v««uiiicuk   ««.v  n» 

were  solved  tomorrow  afternoon— the  morai      ^^^  damaged    by   the  careless   mlauses  of 
The  time   has  come   for   us   to   recognize      ^^^  spiritual  crisis  in  the  universities  woma      technology,  true:   but  we  also  see  that  the 
that  Tlolence  and  terror  have  no  place  in  a      ^mi  exist.  .,       .      same  technologv  gives  us  the  ability  to  clean 

The   destructive   activists  at   fur   coU^es  «■  « 

and  universities  arc  a  small  minority.  But 
their  voice,  have  been  aUowed  to  drown  out 
the  responsible  majority.  As  a  result,  there  l» 
a  growing,  dangerous  attitude  "^o"*^^ 
lions  of  people  that  all  youth  are  like  those 


free  society,  whoever  the  perpetrators  and 
whatever  their  purported  cause.  In  a  system 
that  proTldae  the  means  for  peaceful  change. 
no  cause  Justifies  violence  In  the  name  of 
change. 

Those  who  bomb  universities,  who  ambush 
policemen,  who  hijack  airplanes  and  hold 
their  passengers  hostage,  all  share  In  com- 
mon not  only  a  contempt  for  human  life  but 
also  a  contempt  for  those  elemental  decencies      megsi  acts. 

on  which  a  free  society  resta— and  they  de-  q^^   ^j   jhe   greatest  disservices  the  dis- 

serve the  contempt  of  every  American  who      ruptera  have  done.  In  fact.  U  precisely  this: 
valu«  those  decencies.  to  reflect  unfairly  on  those  mlUiona  ^^atu- 

Thoaedecencles.  those  self-reatralnta.  those      ^gnts  who  do  go  to  college   for  an  educa- 
patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the  rights  and      jion_  ^ho  do  study,  who  doreapect  ^^^^^ 


the  feelings  of  one  another,  are  what  we  must 

preserve  if  freedom  itself  Is  to  be  preserved. 

There  always  have  been   thoee  among  u* 

who  chose   violence  or  Intimidation   to  get 


up  that  environment  and  restore  the  clean 
water,  the  clean  air.  the  open  spaces,  that 
are  oxu-  rightful  heritage. 

We  see  a  nation  now  rich  enough  bo  that 
everyone  willing  and  able  to  work  can  earn 

liwtiB  w*  ^^^K— —  '  ,  .  ^h-      a  decent  living,  and  so  that  we  can  care  for 

few   who   appear   night   after   night   on  tne      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

television  screen  aboutlng  «>^*f^™-  °7*:  We  see  a  nutlon  that  now  has  the  capacity 

ing  threats  or  engaging  In  destructive  ana     ^^  ^^^^^  roormoua  strides  in  these  years  Just 

ahead  in  health  care,  in  education,  In  the 
creative  tise  of  otir  Increasing  leisure  time. 
We  see  a  nation  poised  to  progress  more 
In  the  next  five  years,  in  a  nmterial  sense. 
than  It  did  in  fifty  cmly  a  short  time  ago. 
We  see  that  because  of  our  wealth,  because 
of  our  freedom,  because  of  our  "system,"  we 
can  go  on  to  develop  those  great  qualities 
of  the  spirit  that  only  decades  ago  were  still 
burled  by  the  weight  of  drudgery— and  that 


and  who  go  on  to  make  conatrucUva  oontrt- 
butlona  to  peaceful  change  and  progreat  in 

this  country. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  call  for  a  dull. 


what  they  wanted.   Their   existence   U  not     pa^ealve  conformity  on  the  part  or  our  um  ^j^  ^jj^,  ^^^  .^^j  jq^  ^  oUte.  not  lust 


new.  Wbat  Is  Dew  l£  their  Dumbers.  and  the 
extent  of  the  paaslve  acquiescence,  or  even 
fawning  approval,  that  In  some  faahlonable 
circle?  haa  become  the  mark  of  being  '"with 
It." 

Commenting  on  the  bombing  three  weeks 
ago  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Wis- 
consin State  Journal  recently  said; 

•*.  .  .  It  Isnt  Just  the  radicals  who  set  the 
bomb  In  a  lighted,  occupied  building  who  are 
guilty.  The  blood  Is  on  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  has  encouraged  them,  anyone  who  baa 
talked  recklessly  ot  "revolution.*  anyone  who 
has  chlded  with  mild  disparagement  the  vio- 
lence of  extremists  while  hinting  that  UM 
cause  la  right  all  the  same." 

iind  I  would  add  that  what  corrodaa  a  so- 
ciety even  more  deeply  than  violence  ItaaU  U 
the  acceptance  of  violence,  the  condoning  of 
terror,  the  excusing  of  Inhuman  acta  In  a 
misguided  effort  to  accommodate  the  com- 
munity's standards  to  those  of  the  violent 
few. 

For  when  this  happens,  the  community 
sacrlflces  more  than  Its  calm,  and  more  even 
than  Its  safety.  It  loeea  Its  Integrity  and  cor- 
rupts lU  soul. 

Nowhere  should  the  rule  of  reason  be  more 
respected,  or  more  Jealoualy  guarded,  than  In 
tbe  halla  of  our  great  unlvarmlUos. 

Tet,  as  we  know,  at  some  of  our  great  uni- 
versities small  bands  of  destructlonlsu  have 
been  allowed  to  Impose  their  own  rule  of 
arbitrary  force. 

Because  of  this,  we  face  tbe  greatest  czlals 
In  tbe  history  of  American  educaUon  today. 
In  times  past  we  have  faced  shortages  ot 
claaarooms,  shortages  of  teachers,  shortagas 
that  could  always  be  made  up  by  appropria- 
tions of  money.  

These  material  shortages  are  nothtng  eoo- 


veraltv  and  college  students,  or  for  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  world  as  It  Is.  Tbe  great 
strength  of  this  naUon  la  that  our  young 
people,  in  generation  after  generation,  give 
the  nation  new  Ideas,  new  dlrectlona.  new 
energy.  I  do  not  caU  for  a  conformity  In 
which  the  young  almply  ape  the  old  or  in 
which  wo  freeze  the  Jaulta  that  we  have 
We  must  be  honest  enough  to  find  what  Is 
right  and  to  change  what  Is  wrong.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  take  an  uncompro- 
mising atand  against  those  who  reject  the 
rulet  of  dvUlaad  conduct  and  of  respect  for 
others— thoae  who  would  destroy  what  u 
nght  In  our  society  and  whose  actions  would 
do  nothing  to  right  what  Is  wrtjng. 

Automatic  conlormlty  with  the  older  gen- 
er«tlon  Is  wrong.  At  the  same  time.  It  U  Ju»t 
OS  vPTong  to  tall  Into  a  alavlah  conformity 
with  thoae  who  faJaely  claim  to  be  the 
leaders  of  Uie  new  generaOon.  out  of  (ear 
that  It  would  be  unpopular— or  considered 

squu-e not  to  follow  their  lead.  It  would  be 

a  tragedy  for  our  young  generation  simply 
to  parrot  the  policies  ot  the  past.  It  would  be 
Just  aa  great  a  tragedy  for  the  new  genera- 
tion to  become  simply  parrott  for  the  alo- 
gana  of  proteat.  uniformly  chanttng  the 
same  phrases— ofun  with  the  same  four- 
letter  words. 

Let  ua  take  one  example  that  deeply 
troubles  many  of  our  yoting  people  today: 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Many  ot  tbe  slogans  simply  say  we  should 
end  tbe  war. 

We  ore  ending  the  war.  Tbe  great  question 
Is  how  we  end  It.  and  what  kind  of  peace  we 
achieve. 

A  "peace  now"  that  led  only  to  a  bigger  and 
mora  terrible  war  later  would  be  peace  at 
too  great  a  price. 
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hower  And  I  recaU  the  eloquent  address  be 
delivered  In  London's  blatorlc  OullOhall  in 
11)45  at  a  ceremony  lu  his  honor  after  he  had 
led  the  allied  forces  to  victory  In  Europe. 

On  that  day.  to  the  huge  assemblage  that 
had  gathered  lu  his  honor,  made  up  of  the 
omclaldom  of  all  Britain,  he  said:  "I  come 
from  the  heart  of  America." 

Now,  as  years  later,  as  I  speak  In  tne 
heart  ot  America,  I  can  truly  say  to  you  here 
todav  that  you  are  the  heart  of  Amencar- 
and  the  heart  of  America  Is  strong.  It  Is 
sound  It  la  good.  It  will  give  us— you  will 
give  U9— the  sound  and  responsible  leader- 
ship that  he  great  promise  of  America  caUs 
for- and  In  doing  so  you  will  give  my  gen- 
eration what  It  most  tervenUy  hopes  tor: 
the  knowledge  that  your  generation  wlU  see 
that  promise  fulfilled. 


li 


><• 


for  the  few,  but  tor  tbe  many. 

The  question  Is;  How  shall  in  use  our 
great  opportunity? 

Shall  we  toes  It  away  In  mlndleee  tUsrup- 
tlan  and  terror?  Shall  we  let  It  wither  away 
In  deapalr?  Or  shall  we  so  prepare  ouraelvee, 
and  so  conduct  ouraelvee,  that  this  will  be 
looked  back  upon  aa  the  beginning  of  tbe 
brightest  chapter  ever  In  the  unfolding  of 
tbe  American  dream? 

i*«^wg  Its  promlae  real  reqtilree  an  atxnoa- 
phere  of  reason,  of  tolerance,  of  common 
coiuleety— with  that  basic  regard  for  the 
rlgbta  and  feelings  of  others  that  Is  the  mark 
of  a  dvlllxed  society. 

It  reqtilres  that  the  members  of  tiie  aca- 
demic oommtinlty  rise  firmly  In  defense  of 
the  free  pursuit  of  truth — that  they  defend 
It  aa  xealoualy  today  against  threats  from 
wltbln  as  they  have  at  other  tltnaa  against 
threata  from  without. 

It  requires  that  the  Idealism  of  the 
Toung— and  Indeed,  the  Ideallam  of  all  agea— 
be  focused  on  what  can  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society,  recognizing  that 
Its  structure  of  nghta  and  responsibilities  18 
complex  and  tragUe  and  as  precious  as  free- 
dom Itself.  .  ^  . 
The  true  Idealist  pursues  what  his  heart 
says  la  right  In  a  way  that  his  bead  says 
win  work  But  the  final  test  of  his  ideallam 
lies  Ui  tbe  respect  he  shows  for  the  rlghU  of 
others. 

Despite  aU  th«  dlOcultles.  aU  the  divisions. 
aU  tbe  troubles  that  we  have  had  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  pride  and  with  con- 
fidence. 

As  I  speak  here  today  on  the  campus  of 
IbU  great  unlvarElty.  I  recall  one  of  the 
great  sons  of  K«nsaa,  Dwlght  David  Blaan- 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AND  THE 
FOREIGN  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  2S,  1970 
Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  increa.sing  concern  over  the  effector 
foreign  imports  in  the  United  SUtes.  The 
most  tangible  manifestation  of  this  con- 
cern is  the  foreisn  trade  bill  that  Is  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. , .,,  ^.  .  . 
I  will  not  comment  on  this  bill  which  is 
stUl  before  the  committee  but  my  pre- 
liminary information  suggests  that  the 
quota  system  that  it  imposes  seejns  to 
go  far  beyond  what  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  few  U.S.  industries. 

I  am.  Mr.  Spealcer.  by  temperament 
and  experience,  an  advocate  of  free  trade. 
This  latest  trend  toward  protecUonlsm, 
raises  some  historical  parallels  that  are 
of  increasing  concern.  Although  I  air 
not  by  any  standard  a  historical  deter- 
minist.  I  do  feel  that  a  return  to  the 
concept  of  "Portress  America '  would  ad- 
versely affect  not  only  our  foreign  policy 
obligations  but  our  economic  position, 
as  well  as  the  economic  well-being  of  na- 
tions that  are  our  allies. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  recent  ChrisUan  Science 
Monitor  article  by  Richard  Strout  Mr. 
Strout  poinU  out  that  the  Smoot  Haw- 
ley  tariff  was  Justified  in  terms  of  saving 
U  S  industry  and  contributed  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  19a0s. 

I  am  Including  this  arucle  for  the 
readers  of  the  Ricoiid: 

Btxakox  RxaxMBLAUca 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

W»sBiNOTON.— It    is    eminent    economist 

Milton  Prledman   who  Is   pleading   tor   tree 

trade  today:  way  back  when  I  was  young  It 

was  eminent  economist  Paul  Douglas,  later 

There  U  a  business  slump  now,  and  men 
are  out  of  work  and  poUtlclans  reach  In- 
stlncuvely  for  tariffs  to  reduce  foreign  com- 
petition, well,  back  in  1929,  there  was  an 
iconomlc  crash  and  politicians  looked  to 
tariffs,  too.  „ 

The  president  then  was  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  had  taken  the  unfortunate  step  in  bis 
campaign  ot  authorlxlng  leonine  Senator 
Borah  to  announce  that  If  he  (Hoover) 
were  elected  be  would  caU  a  special  i««rton 
to  increase  agricultural  tariffs.  Hoover  did 
not  need  Borah's  help:  he  waj  a  shoo-in 
without  It.  But  with  that  assurance  Borah 
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became  one  of  hU  most  ardent  and  Influen- 
tial spokesmen.  ..  .V  .  1. 
In  1988,  Richard  NUon  promised  that  II 
elected  he  would  help  textiles.  "I  have  al- 
ways been  strongly  In  favor  of  tree  trade." 
he  said  In  Merchandising  Week,  Oct.  *.  He 
added  that  he  sympathized  with  "temporary 
measures  to  protect  certain  Industries."  But 
earlier  In  a  telegram  to  the  New  York  Times 
(Aug  33.  !»««)  be  specifically  promised  to 
give  protection  to  the  textile  Industry.  In 
addition  to  cotton  teiUlee,  he  said  "I  will 
promptly  take  steps  necessary  to  extend  the 
concept  of  International  trade  agreements 
to  aU  other  textile  arUdes  Involving  wool, 
man-made  fibers,  and  blends." 

Now  the  promissory  note  Is  coming  due. 
There's  a  btislnees  slump  and  unions  Join 
management  In  the  demand  for  protection 
from  foreign  competlUon.  In  1B28,  Hoover 
left  the  key  In  the  lock  of  Pandora's  Box. 
He  never  wanted  high  tariffs,  I  believe.  Be 
wanted  only  to  aid  farmers.  But  tbe  bill 
passed  by  the  House  proposed  Urlff  Increases 
on  75  farm  products,  and  on  936  manufac- 
tured products!  Led  by  Paul  Douglas  1.000 
economists  urged  Mr.  Hoover  to  veto.  But 
Senate  Leader  Jim  Watson  (B)  ot  Indiana 
declared,  "It  this  bill  Is  passed  this  nation 
will  be  on  the  upgrade,  financially,  eco- 
nomically, and  commercially  within  30  days, 
and  within  a  year  from  this  date  we  shall 
have  regained  the  peak  ot  proeperlty."  Note 
the  date— 1929. 

Mr.  Hoover  signed  tbe  Smoot-Hawlej  tariff 
with  six  gold  pens.  June  16.  1930. 

It  Is  curious  that  historian  Artiur  M. 
Schleslnger  Jr..  In  his  "Age  of  Roosevelt"  does 
not  menuon  Borahs  mischievous  part  In 
launching  the  highest  United  States  tariff  of 
all  time,  i  Borah,  consistent  In  his  Incon- 
sistency, voted  against  It.  I  I  have  Just  fin- 
ished the  lively  'Tbe  Shattered  Dream"  by 
Gene  Smith,  another  and  sympathetic  record 
of  the  Hoover  catastrophe.  He  dismisses  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  In  eleven  words 
And  yet  It  was  this  attack  on  international 
trade  coming  Just  as  the  world  collapsed  into 
depression  that  brought  Instant  retaUatory 
acts,  and  did  much  to  prevent  global  recov. 
ery  Pew  acts  of  economic  foUy  equal  It.  The 
end  result  of  It  In  Europe  was  Adolf  Hitler 
in  Newsweek  (Aug.  171  Milton  Friedman 
pays  his  respects  to  the  tariff  bill  now  taking 
form  In  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, controlled  by  Democrau.  It  started 
with  textUes  with  tbe  green  light  from  Mr. 
Nixon.  It  was  natural  enough  to  add  shoes. 
Then  other  products  were  added. 

It  U  not  a  tariff,  but  a  quota  act.  Under 
a  tariff,  taxes  are  Imposed  and  the  revenue 
comes  to  the  government.  Under  a  quota  the 
government  get*  no  revenue:  prices  are  kept 
high  by  exclusion.  Consumers  pay  the  higher 
prices  and  tbe  producer  pockets  them.  At  a 
time  of  InfUtlon  It  is  an  Inflationary  measure. 
It  should  be  quickly  said  that  some  other 
nations  have  Instituted  quotas  »hd  other 
trade  restrictions  that  undercut  Intwns- 
tlonal  understandings  not  to  raise  tarim.  U 
should  be  said,  also,  that  the  US.  cannot  be 
expected  to  l>e  patient  forever. 

But  there  Is  a  strange  resemblance  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1970— the  mltlal  campaign 
pledge,  tbe  business  decline  aOmulallng  re- 
Jtrlctlonlsts-  demands,  tbe  tendency  for  the 
process  to  snowball  once  started,  and  the 
warnings  of  prominent  economlsu.  The  n.s. 
^^uSarly  vulnerable  today  wlUl  so  mMy 
dollars  held  abroad  that  It  would  be  disas- 
trous If  all  our  creditors  handed  them  In  st 
once  at  the  teller's  window  and  demanded 
sold.. 

Maybe  conservaU-.-e  Milton  Friedman  is 
overheated.  But  he  says: 

"We  have  heard  much  these  past  few  years 
about  using  the  government  to  P™t»f«  ™' 
consumer.  A  far  more  urgent  problem  la  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  government. 
"We  are  a  great  nation,  the  leader  of  the 
tree  world.  Yet   we  squander  our  political 
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power  to  appease  the  textUe  Industry  in  the 
Carollnaal" 


AUTOMOTIVB  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

of   PIHNBTl.VAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1970 
Mr    EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  automoUve  air  poUutlon  control 
legislation.  .     , 

The  BUtomobUe  is  stUl  the  single 
greatest  nationwide  air  poUuter  todw. 
Its  Internal  combustion  engine  emits 
great  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  a 
poison  which  even  in  relatively  small 
concentrations  can  deprive  the  h^um 
body  of  vital  oxygen  suppUes  WWte 
fresh  air  contains  less  than  one-tenth  of 
one  part  carbon  monoxide  for  each  mil- 
lion parts  of  air.  the  air  in  our  large  clUes 
today  contains  100  times  that  amount 
largely  thanks  to  the  automobUe  which 
emits  more  than  10  mlUlon  tons  of  this 
pollutant  annually . 

Each  year,  motor  vehicles  also  emit 
some  13  miUlon  tons  of  hydrocarbons,  a 
poUutant  which  contributes  to  the  pho- 
tochemical process  that  produces  sinog: 
some  8  million  tons  of  nltroeen  oxides, 
another  ingredient  of  smog,  and  about 
200  000  tons  of  lead  particulates  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  leaded  gasollnea 

We  have  tried  to  cope  with  this  type 
of  poUuUon  for  years.  Patterned  on  auto- 
motive emission  standards  whidi  have 
been  In  effect  in  California  since  the  early 
1960's  the  Federal  Government  Pjo"™: 
gated  naUonal  emission  standards.  But 
although  they  have  B^a<»"a"y  »«^"^ 
more  stringent  these  standards  have 
never  called  for  the  replacement,  by  a 
different  type  of  P"P"l-'i*°'i'„°' J^f-t^^ 
temal  combustion  engine.  AnUpoUutlon 
devices  were  installed  on  passenger  care 
and  eventually  become  mMidatory  for 
MW  dlesel  trucks  as  well.  But  with  90 
mllUon  autos  and  15  million  trucks  and 
buses  on  the  roads,  these  measures  have 
proven  inadequate  and  much  too  slow 
to  producing  improvements.  A  bneflng 
paper  prepared  last  summer  for  toe 
President's  sciraice  adviser.  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Bridge.  states; 

There  Is  strong  evidence  «'»•'"'«'''•  °' 
Federal  standards  geared  to  ^^}^°f^l 
internal  combustion  engine  wUl  not  result 
in  the  drastic  Inroads  on  the  problem  needed 
to  safeguard  public  health.  At  best,  the  ef- 
Sc^ot^^'^t  Federal  st«idards  wlU  be  to 
postpone  in  time  the  upward  growth  of  pM- 
futlon  leveu  rather  than  to  rev««  the 
trend  .  .  .  These  controls  are  far  less  than 
adequate  to  cope  with  a  problem  alresjly 
weU  out  of  biSd  .  .  .  There  Is  no  gua.xai«e 
That  the  degree  of  control  that  «  poss  ble 
with  tbe  internal  combustion  engine  wUl  be 
adequate  ...  Tbe  problem  Is  already  beyond 
reasonable  bounds. 

In  addlUon  to  esUbllshing  national 
emission  standards.  Federal  legislation 
has  provided  for  testing  and  inspection 
of  prototype  automobiles— but  not  yet  for 
testing  of  assembly  Une  vehicles.  It  has 
provided  fands  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  alternate  propulsion  and  fuels. 
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But  much  of  tlut  effort  is  predicated  on 
the  retention  of  tbe  internal  combustion 
enrine.  as  have  efforts  by  the  automobile 
companies  to  develop  prototypes  of  elec- 
tric, steam,  and  gai  turbine  engines. 

The  new  Federal  emission  standards 
for  1971  call  for  a  reduction  of  curbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  by  about 
three  quarters  from  the  emissions  of 
these  two  pollutants  from  pre- 1968.  or 
completely  uncontrolled,  automobiles. 
But  nitrogen  oiddes  are  not  due  to  be 
controlled  to  any  extent  until  1973,  and 
the  first  reduction  In  emissions  of  partic- 
ulates not  until  1975.  In  the  meantime, 
the  number  of  autos  on  our  highways  are 
steadily  mcreasing  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  growing  numbers  of  people  reach- 
ing driver's  age. 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  alternate,  cleaner 
propulsion  systems.  It  Is  time  to  promul- 
gate legislation  which  will  set  emission 
standards  that  are  attuned  to  the  pres- 
ent pollution  levels,  and  are  based  on  the 
performance  of  a  po&sibly  somewhat  im- 
proved Internal  combustion  engine. 

The  large  horsepower  engines  mar- 
keted today  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
these  stringent  standards.  They  bum 
more  fuel  and  thus  create  tmreasonably 
high  levels  of  pollution.  Therefore,  they 
should  be  phased  out  by  1975. 

The  existing  Federal  program  in  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  prototype  alternate  propulsion  sys- 
temis  is  largely  limited  to  the  Rankine 
steam  engine. 

Automakers  have  developed  several 
electric,  steam,  and  gas  turbine  proto- 
type engines,  and  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  need  not  duphcate  these  efforts. 
However,  It  does  need  to  provide  data  on 
mass  production  technology  for  such  new 
engines,  together  with  cost  analysis.  An 
expanded  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  should  address  itself  to 
this  need,  and  part  of  the  Federal  auto- 
mobile excise  tax  earmarked  for  this  pur- 
pose in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
additional  funds  tor  a  guaranteed  period 
of  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  air  pollution  from 
automobiles  can  be  reduced  at  a  much 
faster  rate  if  the  bills  I  am  sponsoring 
are  implemented.  I  believe  that  assembly 
line  vehicles  must  be  Inspected  to  insure 
that  control  devices  are  in  working  order. 
Existing  California  emission  standards 
should  be  adopted  on  a  nationwide  scale 
as  an  interim  measure.  Emission  stand- 
ards should  t>e  established  for  used  cars 
by  1972  by  which  time  stringent  stand- 
ards should  also  be  in  force  for  fleet- 
owned  cars.  Leaded  gasoline  should  be 
banned,  and  the  composition  of  fuels 
regulated — not  merely  registered. 

Lastly.  Federal  standards  for  rubber 
and  asbestos  emissions  should  be  estab- 
lished. These  less  well-known  pollutants 
have  been  proven  to  be  hazardous  to 
health.  Rubber  emissions  originate  pri- 
marily in  auto  tires  and  asliestos  pollu- 
tion Is  generated  In  the  automotive  brake 
system.  Both  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
examine  this  p«u:kage  of  legislation  care- 
fully with  a  view  toward  eventual  Im- 
plementation. For  your  convenience.  I 
am  herewith  including  the  texts  of  the 
bills: 
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A  bUl  to  permit  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
«lect  to  u&e  funds  from  the  State's  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system  apporUonment 
for  purpoftes  of  paying  addUlooal  costs 
incurred  by  such  State  In  purchasing  low- 
emiBRlon  vehicles 

Be  it  enacted  by  tUe  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreteniatijes  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffre34  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "State  Low-Emlaalon 
Vehicle  Procurement  Act". 

DETUOITIONa 

Sic.  a.  For  purpoaes  of  this  Act— 

( I )  the  term  "Federal-aid  highway  sysum 
apportionment"    meana    an    apportionment 
for  a  Oscai  yeaf  to  a  State  under  one  of  the 
five  pcuiLgraphs  of  bectlon  104  (b)  of  title  33, 
united  States  Code; 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  tha  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State; 

(3(  the  term  "State"  me*na  a  State,  th« 
District  of  ColumbU.  or  Puerto  Rica 

OMASm 

Sac.  3.  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  elect  to 
use  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  of  any  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  apportionment  for  such 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  for  the  purpoaa  of 
reimbursing  such  State  and  Us  political  sub- 
divisions for  the  additional  coat  to  such 
State  and  tu  political  subdlvlalons  (deter- 
mined under  regulation*  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  of  purchasing  low-enilsslon 
vehicles  (meeting  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  for  their  own  use.  The  elec- 
tion authorised  herein  shall  be  made  In  such 
m&nner  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
certlfiea  to  the  Oovemor,  pursuant  to  title 
33.  United  Statea  Code,  the  sums  apportioned 
to  that  State  for  a  fiscal  year. 
AMrKDWtjrr  to  tttle  as,  vwrreD  stat«s  code 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  104  le)  of  title  23. 
United  Statea  Code,  la  amended  by  Inaertlng 
after  "State  highway  department"  the  fol- 
lowing: "arid  the  Governor  or  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State". 

(b)  Sectlou  104(b)  < 5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Rul&s.  regulationa,  and  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  completion  of  the  Int«r»Lat«  Sys- 
tem and  taJclog  Into  account  all  previous 
apporttonments  shall  prescribe  a  consistent 
and  equitable  procedure  for  talcing  Into  ac- 
count amounts  of  apportlonmenta  which  the 
Oovemor  of  a  State  has  elected  to  use  to 
carry  out  section  3  of  the  State  Low-Emis- 
sion Vehicle  Procurement  Act." 

(c>  Section  104  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subtectloo: 

"(f>  No  amount  which  the  Governor  has 
elected  to  use  to  carry  out  section  3  of  the 
State  Low-Emlaalon  Vehicle  Procurement 
Act  In  a  fiscal  year  ah&ll  be  available  for 
ezpendUuce  for  Pederal-ald  highways  under 
thia  Utle. " 

Id)  Section  118(a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "On  and  after"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu    thereof  "Sixty  days  after". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  ahall  t&lce  effect  uix>n  the 
first  certification  of  Pederal-ald  highway  sys- 
tem apportionments  under  section  104(e) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

A  blU  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  automobUee 

based  on  their  horsepower  and  emission  of 

pollutants,  for  the  purpoae  of  financing 

programs    for    research    In,    and    Federal 

procurement  of,  low-emlsslon  vehicles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Repnaentative*    of    the    United    Statea    of 

America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  (a)  {I) 

aecUoa    4061(a)    of    the   Internal    Revenue 
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Code  of  1954  (relating  to  motor  vehicle  ex- 
else  tax)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  specified  percent 
of  the  price  for  which  so  sold"  l:i  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  percent  of  the 
price  for  which  so  sold  equal  to  the  specified 
percent  determined  under  paragraph  il)  or 
(3),  plus  (In  the  case  of  an  article  taxable 
under  paragraph  (3) )  the  percent  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3) ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing now  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  (1)  An  article  taxable  under  para- 
graph (3)  which  when  sold  is  a  motor  vehicle 
is  taxable  under  this  paragraph  at  a  percent 
determined  by  adding  the  percent  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B)  to  the  per- 
cent determined  under  subparagraph  tCi. 

"(U)  An  article  taxable  under  paragraph 
(3)  which  when  sold  la  not  a  motor  vehicle 
la  taxable  under  this  paragraph  at  4.6 
percent. 

"(B)  Each  motor  vehicle  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  t  A)  (1)  Is  t&xable  at  a  percent, 
baaed  on  the  brake  horsepower  of  the  engine 
of  such  vehicle,  determined  under  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Then  the 
"If  the  brake  honepower  1»^       percent  Is — 

Not  over  176 0 

Over  175.  but  not  over  376 0.6 

Over  376,  but  not  over  876 I 

Oi-er    376 —       1.6 

"(C)   Each   motor  vehicle   referred  to   in 
subparagraph    iA)(t)    Is   taxable  at  a  per- 
cent, based  on  the  grams  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide It  emits  per  mile,  determined  under 
the  following  table: 
"If    the    grama    of 
carbon  monox- 
ide emitted  per 
mUe  la— 

Not  over  II Then  the  percent  la — 

0. 

Over  11 ^4  of  I  percent  for  each 

gram  In  excess  of  11. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  tubporagrap?!  (C), 
carbon  monoxide  emJMlona  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle ahall  be  determined  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  on  the  basis  of  the 
standard  tests  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
c(  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  ve- 
hicles of  the  same  kind  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  vehicles  meet  the 
emission  sLandards  prescribed  under  section 
203  of  the  National  Emission  Standards  Act." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)    of    this    subsection    shall    apply    with 

re«pcct  to  articles  sold  on  or  after  the 

day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Amounts  received  In  the  Treisury  by 
reason  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4061 
(a)  (9)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  paid  into  a  separate  accotmt  In  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  available  for  appro- 
priation only  to  carry  out  section  312  of  the 
National  Emission  Standards  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  and  to  pay 
the  amount  by  which  the  price  of  certified 
low'emlasion  vehicles  purchased  by  the 
United  Statea  in  accordance  with  section 
213(1)  of  auch  Act  (as  so  amended)  exceeds 
the  price  of  slmnar  automobiles  which  are 
not  certified  low-emlsslon  vehicles. 

Sec.  a.  The  National  EmUfiJon  Standards 
Act  la  amended  by  renumbering  section  312 
as  aecUon  314  and  by  msertlng  Immediately 
after  section  211  the  following: 

"BESEABCH  AND  DEVELOFKEXr 

"Sec,  213.  The  Secretmry  shall  conduct  and 
accelerate  research  and  development  of  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  use  in  motor  vehicles, 
other  than  those  using  Internal  combustion 
engines,  which  systems  are  tecbnolo^caUy 
and  economically  feasible  including,  but  not 
limited    to,   maaa  production  methods  »nd 
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techniques.  Such  research  and  development 
shall  include  cost  analyata  of  mass  produc- 
tion of  such  feasible  propulsion  systems,  and 
such  cost  analysis  shall  be  independent  of 
those  produced  by  manufacturera.  Any 
knowledge  and  information  resulting  from 
research  or  development.  Including  coat 
analysis,  carried  on  under  thla  section  shall 
be  public  information. 

"FEDEBal.  LOW-KMtSftlOH  VSHICU  PEOCUBEMSKT 

Sbc.  313.  (a)  For  the  purpoae  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1) 'Board*  means  the  Low- Emission  Ve- 
hicle Certification  Board; 

"(3)  "Federal  Qovemmenf  Includes  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"(3)  "motor  vehicle'  meana  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechanical  or 
electrical  power,  designed  for  use  on  the 
highways  principally  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  except  any  vehicle  de^Jgned  or 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purpoaea; 

••(i)  'low-emiaeion  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  meeU  the  regulaUons 
prescribed  under  secUon  a03(c)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  There  u  established  a  Low-Emlselon 
Vehicle  Certification  Board  To  be  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  hla 
designee,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  or  his  designee,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Transp conation,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Generul  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  bis  designee  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  the  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  may  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  tias  for  each  day 
such  member  is  engaged  tipon  work  of  the 
Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
reimbursed  lor  travel  expenses,  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsLstance  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  6703)  for  persons  In  the 
Government  ser\*lce  employed  Intermittently. 

"(d)(1)  The  ChBlnnan.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  members  of  the  Board,  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  perecnnel  as  may  be  naceeaary 
to  carry  out  ihe  functions  of  the  Board,  but 
no  individual  bo  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation m  escasa  of  the  rate  autborixed 
for  OS-18  by  section  6333  of  title  5.  Umted 
Statea  Code. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  may  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  as  may  be  required. 

"(3)  The  Bciard  Is  granted  all  other  powers 
necessary  for  meeting  Its  reeponslblllties 
under  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  which  models  or 
classes  of  motor  venicles  quollf  y  &&  low-emlii- 
alon  vehicles  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehicles — 

"(11  for  which  a  certification  application 
has  been  filed  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  secUon: 

"(3)  which  is  a  low-emission  vehicle  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare:   and 

"(3)  which  It  determlnaa  la  suitab;e  for 
use  as  a  subatltute  for  a  claas  or  model  of 
vehlclea  presently  In  use  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Board  ahall  specify  with  particularity  the 
claaa  or  model  of  vehicles  for  which  the  class 
or  model  of  vehicles  described  in  the  appli- 
cation la  a  suitable  substitute.  In  making 
the  determination  imder  this  subsection  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  foUowmg  criteria: 

"(1)   the  safety  of  the  vehicle: 

"(3)   Its  performance  characterlstlca; 

"(3)  Ita  reUablUty  potential; 

"(4)  lU  aervlceabUlty:  and 
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"(5)   Its  fuel  avallablUty. 

"(g)  Certification  under  this  aectlou  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  two  yean  from 
date  of  Issuance. 

"(h)(1)  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  veblclee  certified  under  thla  Act 
shall  file  a  certification  application  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Board  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Reglater. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  publish  a  notice  of 
each  application  received  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(3)  The  Board  ahall  determine  whether 
or  not  the  vehicle  for  which  application  has 
been  properly  made  Is  a  low-emlsalon  vehi- 
cle In  accordance  with  procedures  estabtlshed 
by  It  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  The  Board  ahall  conduct  whatever 
Inveettgatlon  necessary.  Including  actual  tn- 
Bpectlcn  of  the  vehicle  at  a  place  designated 
by  the  Board  In  the  cerriflcatlon  application 
rules  establiahed  under  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall  receive  and  evaluate 
written  commenta  and  documents  from  In- 
terested parties  in  support  of,  or  In  opposi- 
tion to,  certification  of  the  claee  or  model  of 
vehicle  under  conalderatlon. 

"(fl)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  a  properly  filed  certification  appUcatlon. 
the  Board  shall  reach  a  decision  by  majority 
vote  as  to  whether  such  class  or  model  of 
vehicle  Is  a  suitable  subetttute  for  any  class 
or  classes  of  vehicles  presently  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  for  use 
by  Its  agencies. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  within  ninety  daya  after  the 
receipt  of  a  properly  filed  certification  appli- 
cation, a  report  of  Its  dedalon  on  euch 
application  which  set  forth  with  particu- 
larity the  reason  for  granting  or  denying 
certification,  together  with  dissenting  views 

"(1)  As  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
January  1,  1973.  only  certified  low-emlaslon 
reblcles  shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(J)  For  the  purposes  of  this  aectlon  any 
statutory  price  limitations  shall  be  waived, 
and  the  procuring  agency  ahall  be  required 
to  purchase  available  certified  low-emlselon 
vehicles  which  are  eligible  for  purchase  be- 
fore purchflalng  any  other  vehicles  for  which 
the  low-emlaalon  vehicle  la  a  certified 
Butntitute. 

"(k)  ThlP  aectlon  shall  take  effect  upon 
Its  enactment  and  the  Board  shall  promul- 
gate the  procedures  required  to  implement 
this  aectlon  within  ninety  days  thereafter." 

A    bill    to    amend    the    National    Emlaslon 
Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  automotive  air  pollution 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreaentatiwa    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Oongress   assembled.   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Emlaalona 
Standards  Act  Amendments  of  1970". 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  NaUonal  Emission 
Standards  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
subsection  (b)  thereof  "prescribed  under  thla 
aectlon,"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)(1)  m  addition  o  standards  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  of  thla  section, 
the  Secretary  ahall.  by  regtilatlon.  giving  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  technological 
feasibility  and  economic  costa.  prescribe  as 
aoon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than 
June  80,  1071.  standards  applicable  to  the 
^m!*»l"n  of  any  kind  of  substance,  tram  any 
class  or  classes  of  new  motor  vehicles  pro- 
pelled by  any  system  other  than  one  using 
an  Internal  combustion  engine,  and  new 
motor  vehicle  engines  other  than  internal 
combustion  engines,  which  In  his  Judgment 
catiaa  or  contribute  to.  or  are  likely  to  cause 
or  to  oontribuu  to.  air  pollution  which  en- 
dangers tlie  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons, 
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and  such  standard  ahall  apply  to  such 
vehicles  or  engines  whether  they  are  designed 
as  complete  Byatems  or  incorporate  other 
devices  to  prevent  or  control  such  pollution. 

"(3)  The  reg\ilation8  initially  prescribed 
under  tills  subsection  shall  be  applicable  (A) 
on  and  after  January  1.  1&75,  to  all  new 
motor  vehicles  propelled  by  engines  having 
376  horsepower  or  more  and  to  all  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  having  37S  horsepower  or 
more,  (B)  on  and  after  January  i,  1976,  to 
all  auch  new  vehicles  and  engmes  having  276 
horsepower  or  more.  (C)  on  and  after 
January  1,  1977,  to  all  such  new  vehicles  and 
engines  having  175  horsepower  or  more,  and 
(D)  on  and  after  January  l,  107S.  to  all  new 
motor  vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle 
engines.  Amendments  to  any  regulations 
prescribed  under  thla  subaectlon  ahall  be- 
come effective  on  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  the  order  promulgating  such 
regulations  which  date  ahall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  oonslderatlon  of  the 
period  reasonably  necessary  for  industry 
compliance. 

"(d)(1)  In  addition  to  standards  pre- 
scribed under  subsections  (a)  and  ic).  the 
Secretary  ahall  by  regulation,  giving  appro- 
priate consideration  to  technological  feasi- 
bility and  economic  cosU.  prescribe  as  soon 
as  practicable  standards  applicable  to  the 
emisaion  of  any  kind  of  suhatance.  from  any 
class  or  closbea  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  engines  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in 
a)mmerce.  other  than  a  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  to  an  ultimate  consumer,  which  in 
hla  Judgment  cause  or  contribute  to,  or  are 
likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to.  air  pollu- 
tion which  endangers  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  persons,  and  such  standards  shall  ap- 
ply to  such  vehicles  or  engines  whether  they 
are  designed  as  complete  systems  or  incor- 
porate other  devices  lo  prevent  or  control 
auch  pollution.  Standards  prescribed  under 
this  subsection  may  be  amended  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  reguXaUon  m  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  preecribing  the  initial  stand- 
ards. Standards  Initially  prescribed  under 
thla  subaectlon  ahall  establish  maximum 
levels  of  emission  for  at  least  the  following: 
reactive  bydrocarbona.  carbon  monoxide,  and 
oxldee  of  niuogen.  Standards  first  prescribed 
under  this  £ubaectlon  shall  become  effective 
as  of  Jontiary  1.  1972.  and  subsequent  stand- 
ards cr  amendmcnt«  ^^  then  existing  stand- 
ards shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
specified  In  the  order  promulgating  such 
regulations,  which  date  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  consideration  of  the 
period  reasonably  necesarry  for  cccnpnance 

"(2)  n'hoerer  sells  or  oflers  for  s&ie  in 
cooimerce  or  Introduces  or  delivers  for  intro- 
duction into  commerce  any  motor  vehicle  or 
motor  vehicle  engine  which  Is  not  In  con- 
formity with  standards  issued  under  pars- 
graph  (I)  of  this  aubeectlon  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  9600  If  be  Is  not 
engaged  in  the  busineai  of  selling  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines  and  of  na>t 
more  than  91.000  if  he  Is  so  engaged  In  auch 
business." 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Emission  Standards 
.\ct  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  213 
as  section  217  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  section  211  the  following: 

"RESXASCH    AKn   DCVCLOPirSNT 

"8»c.  312.  The  Secretary  ahall  conduct  and 
accelerate  research  and  development  of  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  use  In  motor  vehicles, 
other  than  thoee  using  internal  combuetloa 
engines,  which  systems  are  technoloKicaiiy 
and  ecunomlcally  feasible  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  mass  production  methods  and 
techniques.  Such  research  and  development 
ahall  include  cost  analysis  of  n^ass  produc- 
tion of  such  feasible  propulsion  systems,  and 
such  cost  analysis  shall  be  Independent  of 
cost  analysis  produced  by  manufacturers. 
Any  kdbwledge  and  InformaUon  resulting 
from    research    or   developcnent.    Including 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

atiaU  Al«  a  certlflcaUoa  application  In  ac- 
oord&nc*  wltb  rules  ftsiablUhed  by  tbe  Board 
and  published  tn  the  Federal  R^later. 

"(3)  The  Board  ahftll  pubUah  a  notice  of 
each,  application  received  la  tbe  Federal 
Register. 

"(3)  Tbe  Board  ahall  determine  whether 
or  not  the  velilcle  for  which  application  haB 
been  properly  made  Is  a  low-emLsalon  vehicle 
In  accordance  wttb  procedures  established  by 
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coet  analysis,  carried  on  under  thla  section 
ahall  be  public  Information. 

'rCOEKAL  LOW-CUISSION    VIBICLI 

nocvtnxMKHT 
"Sk.   213.    (a)    For   the    purpose   of   tbla 
section — 

"(1)   'Board*  means  the  Low-Emission  Ve- 
hicle Certification  Board; 

"13)  'Federal  Government'  Includes  the 
leglaUUve  executive,  and  Judicial  branclies  it  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  •■"-  -^^  = — ■*  '^'•"  -^..^..-t  „,»,—, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
"(3)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  or  dra»n  by  mechnnlcal  or 
electrical  power.  des)gned  for  use  on  the 
fcOghways  principally  far  the  transportation 
of  pasiengera  except  any  vehicle  designed  or 
used  for  mlUtary  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes. 

-yii  -low-emJssion  vehicle"  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  meets  the  regulauons 
prescribed  under  section  a02ict  of  this  title, 
"(bj  There  is  established  a  Low-Emlssian 
Vehicle  CerUflcaUon  Board  to  be  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his 
designee,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
ond  Welfare  or  hU  designee,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  one  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his 
designee  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
'(c)  Any  member  of  the  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  tne  United  States  may  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  tl35  for  each  day 
such  member  is  engaged  upon  work  of  the 
Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.  Includmg  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorised  by 
law  (5  use.  5703)  for  persona  in  the  Oov- 
emmeni  service  employed  intermittently. 

••(d)  U>  The  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  members  of  the  Board,  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carrr  out  the  functions  of  the  Bo«rd,  but 
no  individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
penssrlon  in  excess  of  the  rat*  authorleed 
for  OS-18  by  section  5333  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)   The  Chairman  may  fix  the  time  and 

place  of  such  meetings  as  may  be  required. 

"(3)   The  Board  Is  granted  all  other  powers 

necesrary    for    meeting    its    responsibilities 

under  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  which  models 
or  classes  of  motor  vehicles  qualify  as  low- 
emlsalou  vehicles  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehicles — 

"(1)  for  which  a  certification  application 
has  been  filed  in  accordance  wltb  subsection 
{h>  of  this  section: 

"(3)  which  Is  a  low-emlsslon  vehicle  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare:  and 

"(3)  which  It  determines  is  suitable  for 
use  as  a  substitute  for  a  class  or  model  of 
vehicles  presently  in  use  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Board  shaU  specify  with  particularity 
the  class  or  model  of  vehicles  for  which  the 
class  or  model  of  vehicles  described  In  the 
application  la  a  stiltable  substitute.  In  mak- 
ing tbe  determination  under  this  subsection 
tbe  BoATd  shall  consider  tbe  following  cri- 
teria: 

"(1)   the  safety  of  the  vehicle; 
"(3)   its  performance  charact eristics; 
"(31   Its  rellabintv  potential; 
"(4)  Its  servlceabiUty:  and 
"(&>   Ita  fuel  availability. 
"(g)   Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance. 

'•(hi  ( n  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  vehicles  certified  under  this  Act 


'(4)  The  Board  shall  conduct  whatever 
Investigation  necessary,  including  actual  in- 
spection of  the  vehicle  at  a  place  designated 
by  the  Board  in  the  certlflcaUon  application 
rules  established  under  this  section. 

"(5)  The  Bonj-d  shall  receive  and  evaluate 
written  comments  and  documents  from  in- 
terested parties  tn  support  of.  or  In  opposi- 
tion to,  certification  of  tbe  class  or  model 
of  vehicle  under  consideration. 

"(0)  Within  ninety  days  after  tbe  re- 
ceipt of  a  properly  filed  certification  appli- 
cation, the  Board  shall  reach  a  decision  by 
majority  vote  as  to  whether  such  claas  or 
model  of  vehicle  is  a  suitable  substitute  for 
any  class  or  classes  of  vehicles  presently  be- 
ing purchased  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  use  by  Its  agencies. 

■'H)  The  Board  shall  publieh  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  within  ninety  dayH  after  the 
receipt  of  a  properly  filed  certification  appli- 
cation, a  report  of  Its  decision  on  such 
application  which  sets  forth  with  particular- 
ity the  reasons  for  granting  or  denying  cer- 
tification, together  with  dissenting  views. 
"(1)  As  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
January  1.  1073.  only  certified  low-emission 
vehicles  shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"(Jt  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
statutory  price  limitations  shall  be  waived. 
and  tbe  procuring  agency  shsH  be  required 
to  purchase  available  certified  low-emission 
vehicles  which  are  eligible  for  purchase  be- 
fore purchasing  any  other  vehicles  for  which 
the  low-emission  vehicle  Is  a  certified 
substitute. 

"(k>  This  section  &hall  take  effect  upon 
its  enactment  and  the  Board  shall  promul- 
gate the  procedures  required  to  implement 
this  section   within  ninety  days   thereafter 

"STATTTTOBT    STANDAHDS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  maximum  level 
of  emission  from  any  new  motor  vehicle  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engine,  expressed  in  grams 
per  mile,  with  respect  to  reactive  hydro- 
carbons, carbon  monoxide,  and  oxides  cf 
nitrogen  shall  be  sa  follows:  Beactlve  hydro- 
carbons—3.3  for  1971.  1.S  for  1973.  1973  and 
1974;  carbon  monoxide— 33.0  for  1971 
through  1974:  oxides  of  nitrogen — 4.0  for 
1971.  30  for  1972  and  1973,  and  1.3  for  1974. 
For  the  years  after  1974.  such  levels  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  this  title  but  such  levels  shall  not  ex- 
ceed those  established  herein  for  1974. 

"(b>  Nothing  tn  thU  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  estab- 
lishing for  any  year  with  respect  to  reactive 
hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxtdec 
nf  niirofien  emission  standards  estsblUhlng 
lower  levels  of  emission  than  those  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secreury  shall  conduct  such  in- 
spections and  investigations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  standards  esttibll.shed  under 
thla  title.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  (1) 
the  Inspection  (continuously  or  perlodlcnllyl 
of  new  motor  vehicles  nnd  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  and  lt«ma  of  equipment  necessary  to 
conform  such  vehicles  and  engines  to  such 
standards,  at  the  time  and  place  of  manu- 
facture (including  the  assembly  of  ports  of 
such  vehicles,  engines,  or  Items  of  equip- 
ment*, and  (3>  the  Inspection  of  new  motor 
vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle  engines  after 
such  engines  have  been  operated  st  least  six 
thousand    miles   but    not    more    than    fifty 


thousand  miles.  Any  Inspection  of  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine, 
after  its  sale  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  shall 
be  made  only  If  the  owner  of  such  vehicle  or 
engine  volunteers  to  pemUt  such  Inspection 
to  be  made.  If.  aa  a  result  of  any  such  In- 
spection or  Investigation,  tbe  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  is  no  longer  In  con- 
formity with  regulations  prescrlt>*d  under 
thla  title  because  of  any  defect  in  such  ve- 
hicle or  engine,  the  manufacturer  of  such 
vehicle  or  engine,  shall  furnish  notification 
of  such  defect  to  the  owner  of  such  vehicle 
or  engine  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
such  manufacturer  haa  been  notified  of  such 
defect  by  the  Secretary.  Such  notification  to 
the  owner  shall  contain  a  clear  description  of 
the  defect,  a  statement  of  measures  to  be 
taken  to  repair  such  defect,  and  a  commit- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  to  cause  such 
defect  to  be  remedied  without  charge. 
"rtJEirT  oPxaATiONs 
■Sec.  215.  After  January  1, 1972.  If  a  person 
Is  engaged  in  any  business,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  other  activity  which  resulu  in 
any  year  in  such  persons"  operating,  directly 
or  indirectly,  ten  or  more  motor  vehicles, 
each  such  motor  vehicle  without  regard  to 
age  or  condition,  must  produce  a  level  of 
exhaust  emissions  of  not  more  tbsn  .5  gram 
per  mile  of  reactive  hydrocarbon,  11  grams 
per  mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  .75  gram 
per  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Violations  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Injtmctlon 
and  the  penaiues  provided  In  section  204 
and  305  of  this  Act  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  therein  for 
violations  of  paragraphs  (I).  (3).  and  (3)  of 
section  203(a)  of  this  Act. 

"HtnSEm  AND  AflBCSTOS  STANDARDS 

"Skc.  2ie.  No  later  than  January  1,  1972. 
the  Secretary  shall,  acting  under  and  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  given  him  by 
thla  title,  prescribe  maximum  levels  of  emis- 
sion of  rubber  nnd  asbestos  from  motor  ve- 
hicle* and  motor  vehicle  engines.'" 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of 
the  National  Emission  Standards  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
designate  any  fuel  (which,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  means  only  fuel  Intended  for 
use  in  the  transportaUon  of  any  person  or 
thing)  or  fuel  additive,  and  after  such  date 
or  dates  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  him,  no 
manufacturer  or  processor  of  any  such  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  may  sell  or  deUver  It  unless 
the  manufacturer  of  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
haa  provided  the  Secreury  with  the  informa- 
tion required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  unless  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive 
haa  been  registered  with  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c )  of  this 
section." 

(b)  Section  310  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d).  and 
(e)  as  subeectlon  (c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f).  re- 
spectively, and  by  adding  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may.  on  the  basis  of 
information  obtamed  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  or  any  other  information 
available  to  him,  establish  standards  respect. 
ing  the  composition  or  the  chemical  or 
ph\-sical  properties  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive to  assure  that  such  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive will  not  cause  or  contribute  to  emlsaions 
which  would  endanger  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  or  Impair  the  performance  of  any 
emission  control  device  or  system  which  la 
in  general  use  or  likely  to  be  In  general  use 
(on  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine subject  to  this  title)  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  or  controlling  motor  vehicle 
emissions  from  such  vehicle  or  engine.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  standards 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations — 

"(A)  prohlbiung  the  manufactiu-e  for 
sale,  the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or  the 
delivery  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive;   or 
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"(B)  limiting  the  composition  or  chemi- 
cal or  physical  properties,  or  imposing  any 
conditions  applicable  to  the  use  of,  such 
fuel  or  fuel  additive  (including  the  maxi- 
mum quanUty  of  any  fuel  component  or 
fuel  additive  that  may  be  used  or  the  man- 
ner of  such  use)." 

(c)     The  subsection  of  section  310  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection   (c)    Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "For  the  purpose  of  establleb- 
Ing    standards    under    subsection    (b),    the 
Secretary  may  require  the  manufacturer  of 
any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  furnish  such  m- 
formatlon  as  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
determine  the  emissions  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  fuel  or  fuel  additive  or  the  effect 
of  such  use  on  the  performance  of  any  emis- 
sion control  device  or  sysum  which   is  In 
general  use  or  likely  to  t>e  In  general  use  (on 
any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
subject  to  this  Act)  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  controlling  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions  from  such   vehicle  or  engine.   If   the 
information  so   submitted   establishes   that 
toxic  emissions  or  emlsslans  of  unknown  or 
uncertain  toxicity  result  from  the  use  of  the 
fuel  or  fuel  additive,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire  the   submission   within   a    reasonable 
time  of  such  scientific  data  as  the  Secretary 
may  rensonably  prescribe  to  enable  him  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  such  emis- 
sions will  adversely  affect  the  public  health 
or  welfare.  To  the  extent  reasonably  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  section,  such 
requirements  for  submission  of  information 
with  respect  to  any  fuel  additive  ahall  not 
be  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  of  any  such 
additive  intended  solely  for  u»e  in  a  fuel 
only  by  the  manufacturer   thereof.   Among 
other   types   of   Information,   the  Secretary 
shall":   by  inserting  In  clause  (2)   "the  de- 
scription of  any  analytical   technique  that 
can   be   used   to   detect  and   measure  such 
additive  in  fuel."  after  "above,";  by  striking 
out  m  such  clause  "to  the  extent  such  in- 
formation   Is    available    or    becomes    avail- 
able.""; by  striking  out  "clauses  (I)  and  (2)" 
In  tbe  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  provisloru  of  this  subsection"; 
and   by  striking  out  "such  fuel  additive  In 
such  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  fuel  or  fuel  additive." 

(d)  The  subsection  of  section  310  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  between  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  may  disseminate  any  Information 
obtained  from  reports  or  otherwise,  which  is 
not  covered  by  section  1905  of  title  IB  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  which  will  contribute 
to  scientific  or  public  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  chemical  or  phys- 
ical properties  of  fuels  or  fuel  additives  and 
their  contribution  to  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution."' Tbe  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b>" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(c)". 

(e)  The  subsection  of  section  310  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (e)  Is  amended 
(U  by  adding  "or  subsection  (b)"' after  "sub- 
section (a)";  and  (3)  by  striking  out"»1.000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "SIO.OOO". 

(f)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(e)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  to  which 
a  regulation  issued  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  210  of  such  Act  or  a  standard  es- 
tabiuhed  under  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion, as  amended  by  this  Act,  opplies. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  after  January  1, 
1971.  no  person  shall  process,  blend  or  pro- 
duce in  any  way  any  gasoline  containing  any 
component  of  lead  in  excess  of  3  grams  per 
gallon,  nor  may  any  such  gasoline  be  Im- 
ported into  the  United  SUtcs  After  June  30. 
1971.  no  person  shall  process,  blend  or 
produce  In  any  way  any  gasoline  conUtnlng 
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any  component  of  lead  In  excess  of  2  grams, 
nor  may  any  such  gasoline  be  Imported  Into 
the  United  States.  After  June  30.  1973.  no 
person  shall  process,  blend  or  produce  in  any 
way  any  gasoline  containing  any  compohent 
of  lead  in  excess  of  0  grams  per  gallon,  nor 
may  any  such  gusoltne  be  imported  into  the 
United  etotcs.  Whoever  violates  this  subsec- 
Uon  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  SMtea 
a  civil  penalty  of  SI. 000  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  processed,  blended,  produced,  or  im- 
ported In  violation  of  this  subsection.  Such 
penalty  may  be  recovered  in  a  clvU  suit  in 
the  oome  of  the  United  States  brought  In 
the  district  where  such  person  has  his  princi- 
pal office  or  In  any  district  in  which  he  does 
business.  The  Secretory  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, remit  or  mitigate  any  such  forfeiture. 
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daal  with  atrtlcM  iBecUng  h«ath.  Mlety.  and 
transit  on  »  regloiul  u  weU  u  a  n«Uon»l 
buU?  T«— 72;  No — 26;  nndecjded— 2. 

9.  Do  you  believe  Congress  sbould  nuJte  It 
mandatory  to  cut  oB  Jederil  aid  tc  ttudents 
louDd  guilty  of  felonious  act*  wmle  attend- 
ing a  university?  Tes — 80;  No — 9;  Unde- 
cided—1 

10.  Do  you  favor  automatic  adjustments 
in  Social  Security  beneOta  to  cover  increaaea 
in  the  cost  of  Uvlog?  Tes— 89;  No— 10;  Un- 
decided—1. 


A  DEPRESSma  CHRONICI.E 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxuvoia 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OF  RQ>RXSKNTATIVBS 

WednesAav.  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
released  the  results  of  a  public  opinion 
poll  sent  out  in  August  to  the  residents 
of  the  lOth  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois. Final  tabulations  show  that  24,400 
people  from  the  townships  of  Maine, 
Proviso,  Leyden,  Riverside,  River  For- 
est, and  Oak  Park,  m..  participated  in 
the  poll. 

The   questions   were   chosen   on    the 
basis  of  major  Interest  reflected  in  con- 
troversial national  issues  Including  sev- 
eral  dealing  with    pending   legislation. 
Other  questions  were  Included  In  the  poll 
since  they  deal  »1th  issues  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  decided  In  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 
Results  of  the  poll  are  as  follows: 
Public  Opinion  Poll  BBStTLTS 
(Answers  La  percent) 
1.   President   NUon   has  requested   strong 
antl-crlme  legislation.  Do  you  ravor  the  fol- 
lowing provisions? 

(a)  Allowing  Pederal  officers  with  a  war- 
rant to  enter  private  restdencee  without 
Icnocklng  when  evidence  points  to  Illegal 
narcotics.  Te»— 71;  No— 28;  Undecided— 1. 

(bl  Giving  Judges  authority  to  detain  a 
defendant,  charged  with  a  serious  criminal 
act.  without  baU  prior  to  trial  U  they  leel 
that  it  Is  unwise  to  release  the  defendant. 
Yes — 85;  No— 14;  Undecided — 1. 

3.  Do  you  believe  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  Into  Cambodia  was  Justl- 
fled?  Tee — 80:   No— 27:  Undecided — 4. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Administration 
program  of  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Aala  is  moving  rapidly  enough? 
Yes — 43:  No — &3;  Undecided — 6. 

4.  Should  the  U.S.  Increase  the  ealee  of 
planes  and  armament  to  assist  Israel?  Tea — 
44;  No — 49;  Undecided— 7. 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  aU-volunteer  mlUtary 
system  to  replace  the  draft?  Yet— SO;  No — 
37;  Undecided— 3. 

e.  Would  you  favor  s  propoeal  to  return 
ten  percent  of  all  Federal  tai  monies  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  tise  aa  they 
deem  neoasary?  Yes — 69;  No — 34:  Unde- 
cided—7. 

7.  PlnandaUy.  what  ibould  be  done  about 
the  space  program? 

(a)  Continue  at  the  present  level — 38. 

(b)  Increase — 12. 

(c)  Decrease — 49. 
No  Opinion — 1. 

8  Do  you  think  that  the  emergency  pow- 
ers of  the  President  should  be  expanded  to 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1970 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel  in  Its  Issue  of  August  30. 
1910.  carried  a  review  of  William  Olll's 
reveaUng  book.  "The  Ordeal  of  Otto 
Otepka."  by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
author,  Allen  Drury.  As  is  generally 
known,  Mr.  Drury  has  authored  a  num- 
ber of  best  sellers  Including  the  popular 
•■Advise  and  Consent,"  which  explored 
the  labyrinthine  ways  of  Washington 
politics  fictionally.  His  reference  to  the 
former  State  Department  security  of- 
ficer as  "a  symbol  whose  story  deserves 
reading  by  every  citizen  puzzled  and  con- 
cerned by  the  often  Inexplicable  twists 
and  turns  of  American  foreign  policy," 
deserves  especial  notice  coming  from  a 
source  so  conversant  with  Federal  In- 
trigue. Mr.  Drury  closes  his  review  of 
this  depressing  chronicle  with: 

Bead  It  and  weep  for  p«trlotlam,  which 
eometlmM  has  tough  going  along  the  banto 
of  ttie  Potomac. 

Fortunately,  the  adamant  resolve  and 
dedlcaUon  of  Otto  Otepka  prevented  the 
State  Department  from  carrying  out  its 
vendetta  and  the  sordid  tale  remained 
for  the  masterful  pen  of  WUliam  GUI 
to  bring  it  to  public  attention.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  the  talenU  of  Mr.  Otepka  are 
being  utilized  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Justice  Department  whose 
basic  function  is  controlled  by  that  De- 
partment. If  Information  appearing  in 
the  press  Is  correct,  the  SACB  might 
well  have  a  major  future  role  to  play 
In  providing  the  American  public  with 
needed  information  concerning  the  var- 
ious groups  creating  havoc  In  our  Nation 
today. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  above-mentioned  Allen  Drury  review 
of  "The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka,"  by  Wil- 
liam Gill,  appearing  In  the  Orlando  Sen- 
tinel of  Sunday,  August  30,  1910: 
Books  id  Brixf;  Wizp  roa  PATaionau 
(By  Allen  Drury) 
("The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka."  by  WlUtam 
OUl.   Arlington  House.  459   pages  plus  ap- 
pendix. $8  Renewed  by  Allen  Drury  ) 

With  a  mass  of  effective  deuU  and  a 
shrewd  Insight  Into  the  mentality  which  stIU 
in  major  degree  dotnlnates  the  State  Depart- 
ment, William  GUI  has  done  a  masterful  Job 
of  describing  the  defiance,  and  the  subse- 
quent punishment,  of  a  man  who  thought 
Communist  subversives  should  be  weeded  out 
of  the  American  policy-making  process. 

As  ours  dramatic  account  of  Otepka's  or- 
deal makes  fully  apparent,  this  was  a  tome- 
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wtukt  naJre  beUef  in  the  context  ol  the  Ken- 
nedy AdminlstrmtJon  in  which  Otepka  begmn 
lo  defy  the  coterie  in  control  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  Johnson  AdminlstraUon  In  which 
the  coterie  tried  to  drive  him  In  dl«8T»ce 
from  pubUc  servloe;  and  the  Nixon  Admlnla- 
trktlon.  which  has  given  him  a  modert  Utile 
p«t  on  the  imcX  and  very  quietly  shunted 
Mm  into  the  background  where  he  ha*  very 
Uttle  to  do  that  can  embarniM  anybody. 

But  Otto  Otepka.  an  expert  in  security  and 
aubversivee  control  who  made  the  mlJtak«  of 
sincerely  trying  to  rid  the  department  of  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  boeUle  to  the  United 
Statea.  la  a  symbol  wboae  story  deaervee  read- 
ing by  every  cltlaen  puzzled  and  concerned 
by  the  often  inexplicable  twUts  and  tuma  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  twlBts  and  turn*  are  not  Inexplicable 
in  the  context  of  thoee  who  wish  to  subvert 
and  destroy  the  Republic.  The  only  thing 
that  Is  inexplicable — tbough  GUI  doea  hla 
bclIUant  best  to  make  it  explicable  ax  he  tx- 
unlnea  the  tvlsta  and  tuma  of  the  Otepka 
~ls  why  certain  Americans  in  high  places 
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office  in  a  minor  State  Department  building 
where  he  had  no  aecretar;  and  had  to  share 
a  teI«phone  with  someone  else. 

But  Otepka  did  not  resign  under  the  pres- 
sure. In  Ume.  thoee  who  were  out  to  get  him 
decided  they  must  find  something  more 
drastic.  Their  move  was  to  charge  blm  with 
conveying  claaslfied  documents,  relative  to 
subversives  In  the  department,  to  the  Senate 
internal  security  subcommittee. 

There  were  also  charges  that  he  had  been 
•■responsible"  for  the  "mutilation"  of  four 
official  papers.  He  was  also  accused  of  "con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  for  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  charge  of  muUlatlng  official  docu- 
ments, which  If  proven  could  have  r«s\ilt«d  In 
a  total  of  34  years  In  federal  prison  and  Ones 
up  to  tie.OOO,  Otepka  was  later  to  charac- 
terize as  "a  cheap  gangland  frame-up"  by  the 
State  Department  "to  place  me  under  charges 
for  crimes  It  knew  1  never  committed." 

Ln  due  course,  after  months  of  harassment 
and    anguish.    Otepka    was    cleared    of    all 


September  17,  1970      I      September  17,  1970 


Nixon  entered  the  While  House.  Otepka  was 
quietly  appointed  to  the  near-moribund  Sub- 
versive AcUvlues  Control  Board. 

The  appointment  brought  vindictive  at- 
tacks by  such  publications  as  the  New  York 
Times. 

But  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
there  Otepka  remains  today,  having  been 
given  the  sop  of  appointment  to  a  board 
which  does  virtually  nothing  and  Is  far  re- 
moved !rom  the  gradually  dying  battle  in  the 
State  Department  against  those  who  would 
weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  the  country. 

It  U  an  instructive  t^le  In  how  things  really 
work  in  Washington  when  the  powerful  tiand 
together  to  get  those  who  place  loyalty  to 
country  above  loyalty  to  a  roee-colored  re- 
fuaal  to  admit  what  communism  Is  really  up 
to. 

GUI  has  documented  It  down  to  the  last  sly 
twist  and  turn  of  communism's  friends, 
apologists  and  or  outright  helpers. 

Bead  It  and  weep  for  patriotism,  which 
sometimes  has  tough  going  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 


VIETNAM    EXCHANGE    RATES    AND 
LAND  REFORM 


flBht  like  fury  ev-rv  auempt  to  expose  and     charges;  also  in  due  course,  when  President 

r«nove  thoee  who  wish  to  undermine  their     "' —  '--  «^"-  " r»,.«ir.  -,,» 

own  country. 

The  book  begins  with  a  classic  scene:  Otto 
Otepka.  deputy  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security,  and  ae  such  Its 
operaUng  head,  confronted  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  In  the  opening  days  of  the 
Kennedy  AdnUuistraUou.  with  a  demand  that 
he  give  security  clearance  for  a  high  ap- 
pointive post  to  a  man  whom  Oteplu  had 
refused  clearance  in  19S5  and  again  in  1957. 
The  man  had  a  long  record  of  association 
with  known  members  of  the  Communist 
Party;  members  of  his  Immediate  fasilly  had 
been,  and  apparently  still  were,  active  couri- 
ers for  the  party;  the  CIA  had  dropped  him 
from,  a  sensitive  contract  with  a  private 
organization:  and  Air  Force  InuUigence  ("A 
bunch  of  Jerks!"  in  Bobby  Kennedy's  gentle 
phrase  I  bad  declared  him  a  security  risk  and 
refused  him  clearance. 

Otepka  told  Rusk  and  Kennedy  he  too 
would  refuse  clearance.  They  dUmlssad  blm 
with  otortoua  armoyance. 

Very  soon,  instead  of  being  named  to  an 
appointive  poeltion  that  would  have  reqtrtred 
a  full  FBI  field  check  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  their  friend  was  appointed  to 
President  Kennedy's  personal  stall  at  the 
White  House  with  the  title  of  "Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
A2airs." 

Scon  aftpr  that  the  president  appointed 
htm  chairman  of  the  State  Department's 
powerful  Policy  Planning  Council.  There  he 
remained  until  President  Johnson  succeeded 
to  office  and  called  him  back  to  the  White 
House  s£  his  top  adviser  on  national  security 
matters  He  also  headed  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  "to  which,  a  decade 
earlier."  as  GUI  relates,  "he  bad  been  denied 
a  security  clearance  in  merely  a  consultant- 
adTisorv  role." 

His  name  was  Walt  Wbltman  Rostow,  and 
from  Otepka'a  stubborn  refusal  to  give  him 
clearance  at  the  request  of  Rtuk  and  Robert 
Kennedy,  dated  the  steadily  escalating  per- 
secuuon  of  Otepka  by  his  superiors  in  the 
Department  of  SUte.  The  persecution  grew 
r^pldlv  as  Otepka  continued  to  oppose  un- 
successfully the  free-swlngliig  Issuance  of 
arbitrary  "emergency  clearances"  which  Rusk 
granted  to  several  hundred  indlvlduiiis  with 
very  suspect  security  records  so  that  they 
oould  enter  employment  In  the  department. 
It  was.  as  GiU  relates,  a  long  and  tortuous 
persecution,  which  had  all  the  pleasant  aide- 
effects  such  things  do  In  Washington:  the 
tapped  telephone  wires,  the  spying,  the  read- 
ing of  correspondence,  the  steady  stripping 
away  of  official  duties  and  prerogaUves.  the 
removal  from  security  duUes.  the  fabrication 
of  phony  evidence  on  which  to  base  chargei^ 
of  crime,  and  finally  the  banishment  to  a  tiny 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirOBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Weinesdav.  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  most 
interssUd  when  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  issued  Its  report  early  in  July.  I 
read  It  carefully  from  the  perspective  of 
having  investigated  UB.  aid  programs  In 
South  Vietnam  for  the  past  5  years  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Porelen  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee. I  found  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  certain  comments  In  the 
report  and  complete  disagreement  with 
others. 

For  example,  the  committee's  state- 
ment that  "the  present  official  exchange 
rate  Is  totally  unrealistic"  la  most  ac- 
curate and  should  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  entire  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee went  on  to  say  r 

Pallure  to  devalue  the  pluter  bos  helped 
to  Btimxilate  a  flourlahliig  black  market  In 
the  eurreccy  The  tJ.S.  aid  rumished  At  the 
offlcul  rmte  (of  exchange  t  reeulte  in  an  indi- 
rect eut>flldy  of  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.    LIkewlee,    it    penallzei    Ammcan 


mUitary  and  civilian  personnel  who  muet  ei- 
cbange  at  tue  official  rate  and  thereby  are 
forced  to  eubsldixe  the  government. 

My  colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Ogdes  R.  Rdo.  who  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee,  and  I  recently  wrote  & 
Joint  letter  of  protest  on  this  matter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Bogers.  The  text  of 
that  letter  foUows: 

AuousT  6,  1970. 
Hon.  WnxUM  P.  Boms, 
Secretary    o/    State,   Department    of   State, 
Washit^/ton,  D.C. 
D«Aa  Ma.  SecmrTABT:  Thl*  Joint  letter  to 
you  1«  written  In  the  spirit  of  helpful  coop- 
eration lo  solving  a  major  problem  which  has 
plagued  our  economic  and  military  aealst- 
ance    effort    In    South    Vietnam    for   many 
years. 

That  problem  la  the  inequitable  rate  of 
exchange  which  our  Oovemment  and  cltl- 
sens  In  Vietnam  must  pay  lo  obtam  pla«t«n. 
On  the  governmental  side.  It  means  our  al- 
ready overburdened  taxpayer!  must  pay  more 
than  three  times  what  our  aid  should  really 
cost.  America  can  no  longer  endure  this 
subterfuge.  Our  country  is  faced  with  reconJ 
deddu  in  a  decade  which  urgenUy  roquljee 
funds  for  pressing  domestic  problems  to 
deal  with  poverty,  pollution  and  many  other 
needs.  In  turn,  our  eoldlers  and  dvlUans 
serving  In  Vietnam  are  almoet  forced  to  be- 
come dishonest  becauae  of  the  wide  gap 
between  the  oSlcUl  exchange  rate  and  the 
real  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  black  market 
How  can  anyone  expect  them  to  pay  a  dollar 
for  something  which  In  reality  coau  only 
as  cents?  VVe  submit  this  haa  become  an 
ISBue  of  the  firat  magnitude  In  a  moral  sense. 
On  June  25,  1870.  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  C^ratlona  uninlmoualy  | 
recommended  the  United  States  should  take 
a  Arm  stand  In  pressing  for  a  more  equitable 
exchange  rate.  A  copy  of  the  report  Is  en- 
closed for  your  personal  reference. 

We  now  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
understanding  may  have  been  reached  be- 
tween the  South  Vietnamese  and  US.  gov- 
emmenu  to  a  new  exchange  rate  of  3SS 
plasters  to  the  dollar. 

Mr.  SocreUry,  If  thU  unofficial  report  Is 
true,  that  Bgure  li  not  enough.  It  should 

be at    the    very    minimum — In    the    same 

mathematical  raUo  approved  m  the  last 
change  In  the  exchange  rate  effected  m  ISM. 
that  Is,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  black 
market  rate.  The  black  market  rate  for  many 
months  has  been  In  the  vicinity  of  400 
plasters  to  the  dollar,  sometimes  more,  aome- 
tlmee  leas.  By  the  1B68  precedent,  any  new 
legal  exchange  rate  should  call  for  approxi- 
mately 300  plasters  to  the  dollar.  That  rate 
would  still  be  conceailonal  In  nature  by  as 
percent.  A  sound  argument  even  could  be 
made  that  a  new  exchange  rate  ahould  be 
358  plasters  to  the  dollar  baaed  on  the  actual 
plaster  spread  between  the  special  accom- 
modauon  and  black  market  rates  existing  In 
1966.  As  you  may  recall,  a  devaluation 
changed  the  exchange  rate  to  the  accommo- 
dation level  at  that  time. 

The  failure  to  adjust  the  exchange  rate 
alnce  1988  haa  cost  n.a.  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  foetered  serloua  and 
pervaalve  corruption  m  the  Saigon  Oovem- 
ment. In  addition,  some  .Americans  who 
otherwise  would  have  remained  honast  men 
and  women  have  been  affected.  This  ahould 
not  continue.  There  must  be  a  quarterly 
evaluation  to  make  certain  the  exchange 
rate  Is  eqiUtable  as  possible  at  all  times  In 

the  future.  

Mr.  Secretary,  we  feel  It  only  fair  to  Inform 
you  that  we  mtend  to  make  this  letter  public 
Sunday  August  ».  The  unfortunate  develop- 
ments we  have  carefully  olMerved  and 
studied  over  the  years  make  It  Imperative 


that  the  American  people  know  aU  of  the 
facts  about  thU  vital  laaue  before  another 
serious  error  In  Judgment  la  an  accompllahad 
tact  and  not  merely  a  poaalbUlty. 
Smcerely, 

John  B.  Moss. 

Cltatrman. 
Ogdkn  R.  Bam, 
Jtankin;  Jlliiortty  Jf  ember. 


Mr  Speaker,  while  I  agree  with  the 
.select  committee's  conclusion  on  the  un- 
realistic rate  of  exchange.  I  most  vigor- 
ously take  exception  to  the  comments 
which  it  made  on  the  newly  adopted  land 
reform  program  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  It  was 
not  only  inaccurate  but  misleading. 

Therefore.  I  requested  an  evaluatloD 
from  one  of  the  foremost  American  ex- 
perts on  land  reform,  who  I  find  concurs 
with  my  opinion.  I  requested  his  views  on 
ttiat  section  of  the  report  referring  to 
land  reform  and  he  sent  me  the  following 
letter,  which  I  hope  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  study: 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 

Cftolrmon,    House   Foreign   Operations  ana 
Government  Inlttrmation  Subcommittee, 
Raybum   House  OffiM  Buildtnf,  Wath- 
mpton,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  CualaitAH:  In  reaponte  to  your 
request  lor  a  commentary  on  the  "land  re- 
form"  section  of   the   report  of   the  Select 
C:>mmlttee  on  United  States  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia,  may  I  offer  the  following: 

Tbe  report  ahows  an  almost  total  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  and  function 
of  the  land  reform  program.  This  Is  under- 
lined by  the  failure  even  to  deal  accurately 
with  basic  facts  concerning  the  program. 
The  statement  in  the  first  sentence,  for  ex- 
ample, that  previous  land  reform  programs 
have  'reduced  maximum  holdings  to  about 
100  acres  per  person"  Is  not  accurate.  The 
legal  retention  Umlt  is  100  hectares,  which  is 
247  acres,  plus  16  hectares  of  ai. wmatlcally- 
allowed  ancestor  worship  land  (the  regula- 
tions require  that  the  claim  for  this  amount 
of  ancestor  land  be  automatlc:;lly  allowed  If 
madei.  Thus  the  total  legal  re'.entlon  limit 
Is  115  hectares,  or  284  acres,  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  stated  In  the  report.  This 
Is  also  approximately  50  to  70  times  the 
amounts  allowed  to  be  retained  under  the 
highly  successful  democratic  land  reform 
programs  ol  Japan.  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea.  Moreover,  In  South  Vietnam,  many 
landlords  retained  more  than  the  legal  limit 
by  making  phony  iranafer  to  relatives  and 
strawnien  as  they  could  easily  do  under  the 
weak  regulations  adopted  to  implement  the 
earlier  land  reform  program— I  have  en- 
countered landlords  who  openly  admitted 
holding  well  over  1,000  acres.  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  South  Vietnam,  which  has 
one  of  the  highest  proportions  of  tenant 
tarmera  In  the  world  (equaling  or  exceed- 
ing the  proportion  In  pre-revolutlonary  Rus- 
sia. China  or  Cuba)  has  never  previously  had 
a  land-reform  program  of  significant  scope. 

Also  Inaccurate  Is  the  statement  In  the 
second  sentence  of  the  report  concerning  the 
amounts  of  land  to  be  retained.  This  la  an 
Inaccuracy  which,  moreover,  appears  to  affect 
the  discussion  of  the  second  paragraph. 
rendering  It  almost  meaningless  In  relation 
to  the  law  as  actually  passed.  The  maximum 
holding  that  may  be  retained  by  a  landowner 
who  rents  out  to  others,  with  respect  to  such 
rented-out  land.  Is  zero;  It  Is  this  ""zero  re- 
tention limit"*  on  renled-cut  land  which 
helps  make  the  new  law  so  drastically  simple 
to  administer.  Concerning  laud  which  Is  not 
rented  out  but  which  was  self-cultivated  as 
of  April  1989,  the  landowner  Is  allowed  to 
retain  37  acres,  wherever  that  land  may  be 
located  In  the  country  (actually  this  la  a 
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very  minor  provision  since  there  are  virtually 
no  families  which  themselvoa  culUvats  as 
much  aa  37  acres).  The  rtclplenU  of  Und 
under  the  program  can  receive  a  maximum 
holding  of  three  hectares  (approximately  7.4 
acres!  per  recipient  culuvallng  family  In  the 
Delta,  and  one  hectare  (2.47  acres)  In  the 
Central  Lowlands  and  other  portions  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  law.  However,  regu- 
lations for  Implemenung  the  law  which  were 
promulgated  at  the  begUmlng  of  June  pro- 
vide that  recipients  who  presently  farm  more 
than  the  three  hectare  and  one  hectare 
amounts  will  be  allowed  to  continue  farming 
them  and  treated  tor  all  practical  purposes 
as  the  owner  during  the  Initial  period  of 
enforcement  of  the  law.  This  U  done  In  order 
to  simplify  further  the  admlnlstrauon  of 
the  land  reform  program,  by  effectively  con- 
firming the  ownership  rights  of  every  tenant 
farmer  family  with  respect  to  precisely  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  tract  they  are  presently 
farming.  Thus  the  law  avoids  any  need  lor 
the  carrying  out  of  surveys,  the  movement  of 
families,  or  tbe  shifting  of  the  dikes  which 
form  the  highly  visible  present  boundaries 
of  the  tracu  as  actually  farmed- 

Beglnnlng  with  the  report'a  misapprehen- 
sion of  even  the  moat  basic  facta  about  the 
program  and  how  It  worka.  it  U  not  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Select  Committee  could  make 
the  statements  In  the  final  three  paragraphs 
of  the  land  reform  section  of  their  report: 
these  BtatemenU.  however,  apparently  have 
to  do  with  the  Imaginary  land  reform  pro- 
gram of  Transylvania,  or  some  other  prin- 
cipality, and  bear  no  relationship  that  Is 
oucemlble  to  the  program  bemg  undertaken 
m  South  Vietnam. 

The  entire  discussion  of  the  second  para- 
graph would  be  seen  to  be  wholly  irrelevant 
if  the  Select  Committee  members  had  been 
accurately  apprised  of  the  fact  that  In  aU 
cases  the  first  priority  for  land  distribution 
will  go  to  those  irho  are  presently  /arming  the 
land.  Thus,  in  every  case,  what  the  law  will 
do  Is  precisely  to  respect  the  present  patterns 
of  cultivation.  It  will  give  full  and  secure 
ownership  rights  to  each  family  with  regard 
lo  exactly  the  tract  of  land  that  that  family 
Is  in  fact  currently  cuIUvatlng.  The  Inade- 
quacy of  land  records  to  reflect  all  transfer 
of  ownership  does  not  raise  any  problem  for 
the  redpienU  of  land  under  the  Uw— who 
will  be  determined  solely  by  reference  to 
these  actual  patterns  of  cultivation. 

If  the  Select  Committee  had  operated  from 
a  correct  premise.  It  would  be  clear  that  they 
need  have  no  concern  over  any  "great  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  people." 
(Parallel,  massive  land-reform  programs 
have,  of  course,  helped  to  gain  widespread 
popular  support  and  to  "revolutlon-proor" 
regimes  In  Meslco.  Bolivia.  Japan.  South 
Korea.  Taiwan  and  Iran.)  The  inadequacy  of 
the  land  records  poses  a  problem  solely  with 
respect  to  landlords'  abiuty  to  establish  their 
right  to  a  particular  amount  of  compensation 
for  a  particular  tract  of  land.  Tbe  landlords. 
far  more  than  the  tenants,  know  how  to 
protect  their  Interest  In  the  administrative 
In -fighting  and  certainly  had  no  difficulty  In 
doing  so  under  the  earlier  land  reform  pro- 
gram of  President  Diem  While  much  smaller 
In  scale,  and  benefitting  only  one-tenth  of 
the  tenant  farmer  families,  the  payment  ar- 
rangements under  the  Diem  program  still 
Oder  a  useful  pilot  test  for  what  Is  likely 
to  happen  with  respect  to  landlords'  ability 
to  establish  their  right  to  compensation. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  Is  stated  In 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  report,  under  no 
proposal  would  the  majority  of  compensation 
for  the  program  come  from  the  United  states. 
Most  of  the  compensation  would  be  paid  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  Itself,  and 
there  would  be  a  definite  celling  on  the  UB. 
contribution,  which  would  at  Its  maximum 
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be  no  more  than  approximately  two  days' 
coat  of  the  war:  to  tbe  extant  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  determines  to  take 
an  expansive  or  liberal  view  towards  landlord 
claims,  the  Incremental  payments  would  be 
coming  out  of  their  resources.  Ail  present 
Indlcauons  from  the  Vietnamese  side  aa  well 
as  the  practice  followed  under  the  Diem  land 
reform  are  that  tbe  Vietnamese  administra- 
tors win  not  be  Ukely  to  be  favorably  disposed 
tovpards  allowance  of  excessive  claims.  These 
can.  of  course,  be  avoided  by  the  elementary 
mechanism  of  Insisting  that  a  particular 
piece  of  land  be  paid  for  only  once. 

The  third  paragraph  also  erre  In  auggeat- 
Ing  that  the  program  was  pushed  by 
Washington.  It  was  President  Thleu  who 
picked  up  tbe  ball  and  ran  with  It  all  the 
way,  while  Washington  followed  and  sup- 
ported. He  did  this  out  of  an  elementary 
sense  that  his  regime  must  obtain  and  de- 
serve tbe  active  support  of  the  peasantry 
U  It  Is  to  survive,  poUtlcally  or  militarily. 
If  the  Select  Oommlttee  had  prepared  Itaelf 
on  the  subject  with  such  prominent  Iwck- 
ground  materials  aa  EUaabeth  Pond'a  In- 
depth  reports  In  the  christian  Science  Mon- 
itor on  the  Thleu  govemment'a  decision  to 
move  strongly  on  land  reform,  they  would 
not  have  made  this  error. 

There  Is  a  fundamental  fact  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  which  the  report  ignorea  In  Its  al- 
most total  confusion  over  how  the  program 
will  work:  what  the  report  refers  to  as  "the 
people"  wUl  unlversaUy  be  receiving  the  land 
that  they  presenUy  UU.  A  majority  of  the 
cuiuvated  land  in  the  country  wlU  change 
ownerehlp.  It  will  pasa  Uito  the  bands  of 
the  nearly  one  million  tenant-farmer  fam- 
lUea — constituting  all  mliuon  people  out  of 
a  total  population  of  17  mlUlon — who  are 
presently  tilling  that  land  In  this  lunda- 
mental  foci  Inheres  the  prospect  for  mas- 
sive ahltu  in  the  poUtlcal  and  mUltary  al- 
legiance of  the  peasantry  towards  the  Saigon 
government  which  led  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  for  example,  on  March  25,  1970. 
editorially  to  charactarlae  the  land  reform 
program  as  "the  beet  news  to  come  out  of 
Vietnam  since  the  end  of  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation." 

The  Select  Committee  waa  so  wholly  Ig- 
norant of  the  facts  of  the  program  that  one 
cannot  even  consider  their  concluding  para- 
graph as  meaningful,  or  come  to  gnp«  with 
It  in  a  specific  way.  The  most  frightening 
thing  about  this  report,  in  Its  treatment  of 
land  reform,  la  that  one  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  one  of  three  things  was  true 
in  thU  aspect  of  the  Committees  work: 
either  (1)  they  were  selectively  exposed  to 
presenutlons  on  the  subject  of  land  reform 
which  were  not  only  biased,  but  which  were 
factually  largely  Inaccurate:  and  which  rep- 
resented tbe  viewpoint  of  only  a  tiny  mmor- 
Ity  of  tbe  American  Mission;  or  (2)  they 
were  exposed  to  both  Inaccurate  and  accu- 
rate presentations  on  the  subject,  and  selec- 
tively chose  to  discuss  and  empbaslxe  only 
those  viewpoints  which  have  proved  to  be 
Inaccurate  and  representative  of  only  a  tiny 
fringe  commimlty  In  the  Mission  hosule  to 
Und  reform;  or  (3)  they  were  given  accurate 
information,  but  so  misunderstood  and  mla- 
Interpreted  It  that  the  result  was  what  la 
published  In  their  report. 

Any  of  thne  three  posalbiutle*  raises,  I 
think,  fundamental  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy and  usefulness  of  the  entire  report, 
but  It  Is  clear  that  the  land  reform  section, 
at  least.  Is  inaccurete  and  Inadequate  to  a 
degree  verging  upon  irresponsibility. 
Sincerely, 

Bov  L.  PaoarrBssAR, 
Froteisor    o/    taw.     Dnleer»tt»    o/ 
Wethlnfton  Low  School,  Seattle, 
Wash. 
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CRIME:  THE  NEGLECTED 
BATTLEGROUNDS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 


or  CALiroftKu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  September  16.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  crime  prevention  have 
been  debated  and  studied  for  many 
years.  In  spite  of  this  effort  the  Incidents 
of  serious  crime  continue  to  mount  pre- 
cipitously. The  usual  goverrmiental  an- 
swer to  this  situation  has  been  limited 
funding  for  more  adequately  trained 
and  equipped  police. 

While  few  would  gainsay  the  need  for 
more  adequate  police  protection,  the 
single-minded  obsession  on  this  aspect 
of  crime  prevention  leaves  out  some 
vital  components  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

On  Augxist  12.  1970,  I  placed  in  the 
RscoRD.  the  Urban  Coalition's  report  on 
L£AA — Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  This  report  stated  that 
according  to  ita  surveys,  LEAA  had 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  police  and 
police  equipment.  After  reading  this  re- 
port, I  became  convinced  that  our  at- 
tempts to  reduce  crime  were  not  broad 
enough.  On  August  12.  I  stated  that  the 
weakest  links  in  the  cnxninal  jusiice 
system  were,  and  are.  inadequate  correc- 
tions institutions  that  breed  recidivism 
and  overburden  courts  that  encourage 
crime  because  there  Is  little  possibility  of 
a  fair  and  speedy  trial. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Alan  Otten  these 
two  problems  are  explored  again.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  readers  of  this 
RxcoAo; 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  30.  1970) 
Chime:   Tbc  Nsct^scrxs  Battlxcbouvds 

(By  Al&n  L.  Otten) 
Washington. — The  Mtlon's  newspapers 
one  dfty  list  week  featured  two  seemingly 
unrelated  etoriea  In  Bdjolr.lng  columns  Chlel 
Justice  Warren  Burger  had  made  an  urgent 
plea  for  top-to-bottom  improvements  In  the 
oatloa's  court  system,  and  prlsonen  were 
riotln?  ligalast  dreadful  coudltloni  in  New 
York  Ciij-'s  Tomba  prison. 

The  two  storlM  complemented  each  other 
perfectly,  though,  for  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional system  remain  vastly  neglected  battle- 
grounds In  the  war  against  crime.  Moreover, 
until  a  great  deal  of  thought,  effort  and,  un- 
fortunately, money  are  deroted  to  theee  two 
t>att!egrounds  there  won't  he  too  much 
progress  in  that  war. 

This  message  is  bardly  a  new  one.  Justice 
Burger,  mitking  his  plea  at  the  American  Bar 
Association  convention,  recalled  that  Harvard 
Law  School  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  had  similarly 
called  for  co\irt  reform  In  a  speech  to  the 
ABA  exactly  54  years  earlier-  As  for  correc- 
tions, the  Presldentlal-sppolDied  Wlckersham 
Co3unLs3ion  In  1931  deplore<i  archaic  prison 
conditions  as  erlme-inducing  rather  than 
crlme-oorrecilng.  In  language  almost  word 
lor  word  like  that  used  by  President  John- 
son's crime  coauoission  In  1067. 

It's  not  dlfflcult.  of  course,  to  recognize 
]U5t  why  so  little  action  has  occured  In  these 
two  areas  over  the  intervening  decades.  For 
many  years,  the  nation  simply  wasn't  very 
concerned  sbout  crime.  Then,  when  crime  did 
become  a  top  concern.  It  was  almost  Inevita- 
ble that  officials  would  try  to  deal  with  It  by 
tough  new  antl -crime  laws  and  by  beefing  up 
police  departments.  Police  were,  after  all,  the 
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visible  frontline  troops  in  the  antl-crlme 
fight,  the  men  to  give  the  most  bang  for  the 
buck,  the  ones  who  had  t>een  complaining 
most  vocally  of  public  neglect. 

And  so  the  great  bulk  of  antl-crlme 
thought  went  into  new  police  methods  and 
approaches,  and  the  great  bulk  of  recently 
rising  anil-crlme  outlays  went  for  mtwe  oops, 
higher  pay.  special  training,  new  and  so- 
phisticated equipment.  Corrections  and 
courta  got  only  stray  thoughts  and  odd 
dollars. 

OlmXATVD    PRISOIVB 

Certainly  the  neglect  Is  not  for  wont  of 
knowing  the  problem.  Quite  clearly,  the  na- 
tion's prison  system  Is  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
both  physicaiiy  and  philosophically.  Sixty- 
one  of  the  larger  prisons  were  opened  be- 
fore 1900,  and  35  of  these  are  more  than 
100  years  old.  Jails  and  prlsoas  are  tncredl- 
bly  overcrowded.  Young  prisoners  and  first 
offenders  are  often  confined  with  hardened 
criminals,  to  be  attacked  and  molested,  to 
be  taught  more  sophisticated  crime.  Prison 
staffs  are  small,  poorly  paid,  In^equately 
trained.  Guidance  and  counseling  are  nota- 
bly inadequate.  Vocational  training  la  either 
non-existent  or  obeolete.  training  prisoners 
for  types  of  Jobs  no  longer  there. 

In  short,  instead  of  rehabilitating  crimi- 
nals, the  Jails  and  prisoners  breed  tougher 
ones.  Two-thirds  of  all  released  prisoners 
will  commit  another  crime,  usually  a  more 
serious  one. 

Asking  Attorney  General  Mitchell  last  No- 
vember to  look  into  13  specific  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  Federal  correctional  system.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  noted  that  repeater  rates  are 
even  higher  for  persons  under  30  than  those 
over  20.  and  declared  that  "there  la  evidence 
that  our  institutions  actually  compound 
crime  problems  by  bringing  young  delin- 
quents Into  contact  wlih  experienced  crimi- 
nals." Asserts  Rep.  Abner  Mlkva,  a  Chicago 
Democrat  deeply  Interested  In  the  problem. 
"The  way  Jails  today  corrupt  rather  than 
correct,  I'm  not  sure  we  wouldn't  make 
more  progress  against  crime  by  doing  away 
with  them  completely," 

Other  correctional  activities  today  are  no 
better.  Work-release  and  school-release  pro- 
grams, group  homes,  halfway  bouses  and 
similar  efforts  are  still  far  too  scarce.  The 
Washington  Star  last  week  reported  that  05 
District  of  Columbia  convicts  were  In  JaJI. 
even  though  Judges  had  officially  assigned 
ihem  to  hallway  houses,  because  there  were 
no  bouses  to  take  them.  Probation  and  parole 
systems  are  similarly  spotty  across  the  na- 
tion. Caseworkers  ore  ridiculously  over- 
loaded, unable  to  exercise  any  real  eupervl- 
alon  over  their  charges:  a  brief  interview 
once  or  twice  a  month  is  the  best  most  of 
them  can  manage. 

The  court  system  Is  similarly  antiquated. 
Judges  are  overworked,  the  Job  of  the  good 
ones  made  irifinitely  harder  by  elderly  col- 
leagues who  won't  retire  but  don't  carry  their 
share  of  the  load.  They  are  burled  under 
mountains  of  paperwork,  the  product  of  sd- 
mlnlsiratlve  procedures  still  back  in  the  IBih 
century  and  of  a  dreadful  dearth  of  trained 
court  administrators.  More  significantly,  the 
number  of  cases  steadily  soars  as  drug  of- 
fenses and  other  law  violations  Increase,  as 
more  cops  arrest  more  people,  as  new  legal 
aid  efforts  contest  charges. 

Dockets  become  ever  more  Januned.  and 
the  time  between  arrest  and  trial  and  sen- 
tencing steadily  lengthens.  Ball  procedures 
are  crazlly  complex.  Rarely  does  a  Judge 
have  any  pre-trial  background  Information 
on  tbe  accused.  Plea  bargaining  is  Increas- 
ingly common — the  prosecutor  and  defense 
attorney  negotiating  on  the  plea  to  be  en- 
tered and  the  sentence  to  be  passed,  with  the 
Judge  a  more  or  less  passive  onlooker.  New 
York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  told  the  ABA  con- 
vention last  week  that  of  18.000  prisoners  In 
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his  city's  Jails.  6.000  were  awaiting  trial: 
twenty  new  criminal  Judges,  a  30  .'f  increase, 
had  made  no  appreciable  dent  In  calendar 
delavs. 

And  with  the  courts  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions in  such  a  mess,  us  practically 
inevitable  that  almost  everyoue  involved 
with  them  quickly  loses  reapect  for  the 
whole  criminal  Juitlc«  system,  seriously  ag- 
gravating the  already  huge  crime  problem. 

NEED    FOR    NEW    FACHJTIES 

If  the  problems  are  relatively  clear,  so  are 
many  of  the  answers.  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  must  engage  In  a  massive  con- 
struction program  of  new  correctional  insti- 
tutions— up-to-date  and  specialized  facill- 
tlea.  local  and  regional,  for  Juveniles,  alco- 
holics, drug  addicts  and  other  special  types 
of  offenders.  These  new  faculties  muit  have 
first -rate  diagnostic  services,  excellent  treat- 
ment programs  and  counseling,  relevant  Job 
training. 

Par  more  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
prisoners  closer  to  home,  to  develop  open- 
prison  end  work-release  programs,  to  operate 
halfway  houses  and  other  highly-supervised 
alternatives  to  prison.  New  efforts  are  needed 
to  help  suspects  between  arrest  and  trial — 
pre-trial  counseling,  programs  for  condi- 
tional work  release  without  trlol.  Special 
attention  must  be  devoted  to  Juvenile  of- 
fenders, with  large  specially  trained  staffs, 
with  the  use  of  foster  homes  or  group  homes 
to  remove  youths  from  unfavorable  family 
or  neighborhood  sltxiatlons,  with  a»nmunlty 
treatment  of  juveniles  and  other  special  re- 
habilitation programs. 

For  more  nnd  better  trained  professionals 
an  needed  at  every  level — from  prison  guard 
to  prison  psychologist  to  parole  worker— and 
more  use  of  pnraprofessionals  and  volunteers. 
Better  research  is  needed  In  dozens  of  areas. 
As  Justice  Burger  said,  the  courts  need 
more  judges,  more  businesslike  procedures, 
spectnlly  trained  personnel  to  handle  the  ad- 
ministrative load.  They  need  more  prosecu- 
tors and  more  defen-se  lawyers  to  get  enrller 
and  speedier  trials,  perhaps  night  and  Sat- 
urday sessions. 

Judges  need  other  kinds  of  help,  too— to 
provide  detailed  information  on  prisoners 
coming  up  for  trial,  to  study  sentencing  prac- 
tices in  other  Jurisdictions,  to  give  other 
helpful  background  data.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, several  major  types  of  cases  should 
be  completely  removed  from  the  criminal 
courts,  switched  to  administrative  or  other 
non-judldal  bodies :  Routine  dxtinkenness 
cases  (one-third  of  all  arrests  are  for  drunk- 
enness), drug  addiction,  prostitution,  gam- 
bling. 

Happily,  there  are  finally  a  few  small  signs 
of  progress.  Mr  NUon's  November  directive 
to  his  Attorney  General,  ordering  work  In  13 
specific  correctional  areas,  la  one  bit  of  evi- 
dence. The  American  Bar  Association,  in 
response  to  a  speech  last  year  by  Justice 
Burger,  has  set  up  a  special  commission  to 
enlist  pubUc  support  for  Improvements  In 
local  correctional  systems- 
While  Federal  funds  under  the  to-called 
Safe  Streets  Act  are  stUI  going  preponder- 
antly into  police  work,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  spending  on  corrections, 
both  In  actual  dollars  and  in  the  percentage 
of  the  total  funds — up  from  14';:  in  the  year 
ending  In  June  1969  to  about  37 «r  In  the 
year  ending  June  1070.  A  recently  passed 
House  bill  to  extend  the  act  would  require  at 
least  one-fourth  of  all  future  outlays  to  go  for 
correctional  facilities  and  probation  work, 
and  would  Increase  to  three-fourths  from 
one-half  the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  new 
fadHUes. 

A  number  of  state  and  local  government* 
ore  Increasing  their  own  spending  on  correc- 
tions and  the  courts,  and  some  are  carrying 
on  Interesting  eiperlmenti  with  detoxlflca- 
tton  centers,  special  drug  treatment  pro* 
grams,    pre-trial    release   without    ball.   Job 
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training  for  young  offenders  between  arrest 
and  trial,  broader  community  involvement 
in  rehabllltauon  programs.  A  new  court 
management  lasUtute  in  Denver  wUl  train 
people  to  ease  the  admlolstratlvc  load  on 
judges.  There  seems  to  be  an  initial  open- 
minded  reception  for  Justice  Burger's  pro- 
posal for  a  special  Judicial  Council  that 
would  study  ways  to  use  the  courts  better. 
Including  ideas  for  removing  type*  of  cases 
from  court  Jurisdiction. 

raXCBTENIMC   COSTS 

Progress  sttU  comes  far  too  alowly,  though. 
The  costs  Involved  frighten  many  away  from 
any  action  at  all.  A  Prison-  Bureau  study 
headed  for  Mr.  Nixon's  desk,  for  example, 
proposes  196  new  Federal  correctional  In- 
stitutions, at  a  cost  of  $700  mUUon.  while 
needed  atate  and  local  InstituUons  would  re- 
quire  billions  more.  The  cost  of  training 
thousands  of  more  correctional  workers,  oi 
more  court  help,  of  better-paid  prison 
substantial. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

editorial  of  July  14.  1970.  should  receive 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
punishment  In  this  case  was  severe,  but 
the  offense  was  grave  and  I  think  the 
case  may  have  an  exemplary  effect.  The 
editorial  follows: 

A  BsmsH  Jtrwii  Sats  "Stop" 

The  r.amo  of  Mr.  JubHm  Melfora  Sttven- 
son  may  not  yet  b»  known  vo  m»ny  Amerl- 
CMU  but  It  has  suddenly  b«come  Unown  tue 
length  and  brcMlth  ol  Britain  For  thli  judge 
ot  the  Henfordalilre  AsslMS  has  Just  sen- 
tenced all  Cambridge  Dnlveraltj  atudenu  to 
t»U  termi  of  from  nine  to  18  monthi.  The 
atudenta  itormed  Into  a  hotel  where  a  Oreek 
Week  holiday  promotion  campmlgn  wu  under 
way.  terrlOed  guests  and  did  £a.0O0a  (»5,600) 
worth  of  damage. 

In  sentencing  tbe  atudents  (two  others 
were  sent  to  borstal  correction  Institutions). 
Mr  Jusuce  Melford  SKienson  made  a  telling 
and  valid  remark:  "I  must  repeat  that  this 


-r^rTen^at-^prsUU^n^poU^    "^^:b^-^^^^ 
'iSlLfnS^'J:TL^oi:^>-:^^    to  do  w.th   ponud  «.,,.   however  «nnly 
SSn"rL^."-k^".^''l£S?Sr    "'to  thU   all   who  believe   -^.'n^J'-^J^^ 

ii/ri^n^r r  Bo-u^rro:  i^.:t^  sr.^Se.TerranT^nf:_;^ 

vision  reeervlng  one-fourth  ot  Federal  funds 
[or  corrections  Any  speclBc  proposals  to  re- 
move certain  types  of  cases  from  the  crlml 


deny  their  seventy,  their  aim  was  to  help 
eradicate  one  of  today's  wonit  social  plaguea. 
the  belief  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  trample 
on  the  rights  ot  others  merely  because  he 
thinks  he  has  aomethlng  to  say  or  something 
to  complain  atjout. 

Such  a  view  Is  absolutely  without  Justifica- 
tion in  a  law-abldmg.  democratic  society.  It 

againsi  cnmc  uu.  ^^.^  ™ -     U  the  failure  on  the  part  of  far  too  """y  "»'■ 

onlays  c<  monay  and  far  more  drastic  solu-  lege  and  university  administrations  to  quaah 
uons  wUl  likely  b«  needed  whenever  the  this  erroneous  vlewpolut  years  ago  which 
nalSn  doe.  fliiaUy  turn  Its  attention  to  has  led  so  many  great  American  instltuUons 
?hem  CoMtructlon  c«t3  rise  steadily  for  of  higher  learning  to  the  brink  of  ««ciy 
prison,  or  halfway  houses  Just  as  they  do  n  is  the  failure  on  tHe  part  of  city  »dmlnl.- 
fop  home,  ot  omoe  bolldlnga.  The  shortage  of  trallons  to  move  against  this  type  of  demon- 
steadlly    more     u-ator  quickly  enough  and  vigorously  enougn 


nal   courta   are   sure  lo   l)e  highly   contro- 
versial. 

Tet  conUnued  delay  In  dealing  with  aU 
these  problems  not  only  raises  questions 
about  likely  progress  In  the  entire  war 
azalnst  crime  but  means  that  even  greater 


for  hooiea  ot  ofllce  buildings. 

trained    workers    wUl    grow 

acute.    The    research    and    eipenmentaUon 

quesuons  will  multiply. 

It  should  be  painfully  apparent  that  ar- 
resting more  and  more  people  will  do  Uttle 
good  If  they  are  tlien  committed  to  an  ex- 


whlch  has  ended  In  the  kind  ot  wlld-anlmal 
destrucUveness  visited  on  Harvard  Square 
this  spring. 

Borne  In  Britain  say  that  the  severity  of 
theee  Mntanoe.  wlU   be  countorproducave. 


cruclatlnglV  Jammed  Judicial  system  and  a  We  do  not  believe  It.  An  identical  type  of 

dlamaUy  debasing  correcUonal  system.  The  exemplary  punishment  was  meted  out  Mveral 
nation  cannot  be   truly  considered  Mrtou.  •     '  ^'  •—-—• 

about  fighting  crime  until  It  devotea  dramat- 


ically mora  Imagination.  elTort  and  doUan 
to  tbesc  two  neglected  battlegrounds. 


A  BRITISH  JUDGE  SAYS  "STOP" 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  trTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEUTAl'lVES 
Wednesdav.  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
freedom  ot  speech  is  obviously  a  precious 
right,  but  I  feel  that  no  one  should  have 
the  right  to  Intrude  on  the  rights  of 
others.  A  short  time  ago.  Justice  Melford 
Stevenson,  of  Great  Britain,  faced  this 
problem  squarely  when  he  sentenced  six 
Cambridge  University  students  to  Jail 
term.'!  ranging  from  9  to  18  months. 
These  students  went  on  a  rampage  In  a 
hotel  to  disrupt  a  particular  campaign 
that  they  didn't  approve  of,  terrified  a 
lot  of  guests  and  did  about  J6.000  worth 
of  damage.  I  think  that  this  account,  as 
described  in  a  Christian  Science  Monitor 


years  ago  (and  then  loudly  applauded  by 
those  now  protestlllg  the  Cambridge  seDtanc- 
Ing)  In  tlie  case  of  white  rowdies  who  at- 
tacked nonwhlte  immigrant.  In  London's 
Nottlng  HUl  section.  ThoM  sentence,  had  a 
telling  and  constructive  effect.  Tboee  against 
poUUcal  and  Ideological  rowdies,  a.  at  Cam- 
bridge, can  serve  peace  and  order  equally 
welL 

Ca.es  and  oountrle.  differ.  Justice  must  al- 
ways be  tempered  with  wlwlom  and  mercy. 
Mere  vlndlctlveness  must  be  avoided.  But  a 
decent  respect  for  otbers'  rights  and  safety 
must  be  maintained.  Not  a  few  American 
Judges  might  well  reflect  on  Mr.  Justice  Mel- 
ford Stcveiuoa's  fortlinglit  act. 


UKTTED  NATIONS  AND  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  TER- 
RORISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LomslANa 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BZPRKSBNTA'n'VBS 

Wednesday.  September  16.  U70 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ooiv- 
emments  of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
have  taken  a  «<""  view  of  the  announce- 
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mentB  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  contribute  to  terrorist  organizations 
and  that  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  coIODiailsm  Is  considering  similar 
Illegal  contributions. 

This  is  Indeed  a  strange  code  of  ethics 
for  organizations  extorting  money  while 
hiding  behind  a  veil  of  "peace." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  subsidized  friends 
of  these  two  international  agitators  who 
bombed  the  Rhodeslan  Information 
Office  and  the  Portuguese  Embassy  here 
in  Washington  on  August  29  of  this  year. 

Our  Government  has  been  silent  as  to 
even  an  offlclal  expression  of  regret  to 
the  Rhodeslans,  perhaps  in  fear  of  politi- 
cal repercussions  from  the  tools  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  several  news 
accounts  and  reporta  from  tbe  Rhodesian 
and  South  African  Ooreramenta  as 
fcdlows: 

[Prom  the  RhodefilAC  Viewpoint,   Sept.   li. 

1970] 

Womu>  CocNcn.  or  Cause  tux  To  Am 

TwMMOUsn 

KHODGSIAN    AND   KUTISU   CHtTIICHMXIf   CUX 
RESOLtTTXON    XNTOLBUBLS 

The  New  York  Time*  of  September  4  re- 
ported an  annouDcemcnt  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  th»t  it  would  allocate 
«200,000  to  various  groupa  "that  fight  racism. 
including  African  guerillas."  The  executive 
committee  of  the  council  made  the  decision. 

The  "Special  Fund  to  Combat  Badam", 
according  to  the  report,  "will  benefit  18 
groups  which  will  rccelTe  M.BOO  to  »20,000 
each.  The  beneficiaries  Include  four  groups 
fighting  In  Angola  against  tbe  Portuguese. 
Other  reclplenu  Include  four  groups  In 
aoutbem  Africa.  Two  Rhodesian  organlaa- 
tlons  are  numbered  among  these  tbe  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union  and  the 
Zimbabwe  African  Peoples  Union.  <Both 
these  organisations  are  banned  In  Rhodesia 
and  axe  known  to  send  terrorist  bandf  into 
that  country  from  neighbouring  ZaznbiA  In 
attempts  to  subvert,  malm  and  kill  Bbode- 
alans.  They  have  close  llnb  with  communist 
China  and  Soviet   Ruasla  reepectlvtfy} 

SHASP   RViCTtOtt    imOK   aBOOKSU 

In  a  roundup  of  opinion  on  tbe  decmon  by 
the  World  Council  of  Chiirchee.  of  which 
many  of  the  Rbodealan  churches  are  mem- 
bers, the  reaction  was  one  of  shocdc  and 
dismay,  according  to  reports  In  the  Rhodesia 
Herald  on  September  8. 

"Anglican  (Eplacop*llan>  leaders",  stated 
the  report,  "dlBsoclated  tbemselves  from  the 
action  and  said  the  Churches  here  moat  DOW 
consider  carefully  whether  they  can  preMm 
any  Hn^  with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  'The  allocation  of  money  to  orga- 
nizations pledged  to  use  force  against  Rho- 
desia was  incompatible  with  the  Oospel  they 
preached',  said  the  Bishop  of  MaBbonaland, 
Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Burrough  and  the  Vlcax  Gen- 
eral of  Matabelel&nd.  Cauoo  Humphrey  Pugh. 
AOAmn-  caaisrun  TXACHnfo 

•"The  Preeldent  of  the  Rhodeslan  Christian 
Council,  Rev.  Andrew  Ndhlela  said  that  if 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  spare 
Tunds  to  help  overseas  people  the  money 
should  be  used  for  Church  projects.  Express^ 
Ing  his  personal  opinion  he  added  that  thi 
World  OouncH'B  actions  did  not  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  the  Christian  teaching  of  peace 
and  harmony  among  nations. 

In  Britain,  according  to  Rhodesia's  na- 
tional Sunday  Mall,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. Rt.  Rev.  Cyril  Eastaugh  condemned 
the  decision  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  "intolerable.  I  think",  he  la 
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quotid  M  Mytn*.  "it  "Ul  mum  p»ple  to 
raflMt  on  whetiier  tbe  churcliM  In  van 
countTJ  (Orcat  Bru»lnl  should  continue 
tfielr  membership.  The  money  contributed  U 
given  by  l»y  people.  I  »m  sure  they  dont 
nui  their  contrlbutlonj  diverted  to  support 
political — and  Bometlmee  violently  political- 
movements 

Mr.  Patrick  Matlmba.  former  leader  ot  the 
Zimbabwe  NaUonaJ  Party,  aald  In  London 
that  the  granti  to  African  guerrUlaa 
amounted  only  to  buylna  the  leaders'  In  the 
case  of  the  Rbodeilan  oigtnliatlons." 

IFrom  Newa  from  eoutb  Africa,  Sept.   11. 

19701 
SnoKC  BiaCTtoM   to  Cht»chis  OouKCn. 

DBCtSIOM:    Cu^  TOWK 

'The  declalos  ot  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  to  contribute  to  Communist  orga- 
nuatlons  and  terrorlMs  Is.  to  put  It  mUdly. 
shocking.  It  Is  of  course  regarded  In  a  very 
ssious  light  and  It  cannot  be  tolerated  that 
money  Is  coUected  and  contributed  In  South 
Africa  and  sent  out  of  the  country  for  this 
purpose",  said  the  South  African  Prune  JCn- 
later  In  a  statement  last  week. 

This  statement  followed  the  announce- 
ment by  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
from  Geneva  that  It  was  making  grants  to 
guerrilla  groups  In  southern  Africa. 

"I  am  glad  at  the  reaction  which  has 
already  come  from  certain  church  leaders 
who  are  aseocUted  with  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  I  make  an  earnest  appeal 
to  member  churches  to  think  seriously  over 
the  matter  and  consider  their  participation 
and  take  a  clear  attitude  on  the  affair". 

The  South  African  Press  Assoclauon  re- 
ports that  according  to  the  Archbishop  ot 
Cape  Town,  the  Moat  Bev.  B.  Salby-Taylor. 
the  South  African  churches  were  almoet  sure 
to  withdraw  from  the  World  Council  of 
Churcbea  It  It  Is  confirmed  that  that  body 
had  undertaken  to  gl"e  financial  aid  to  cer- 
tain guerrilla  organlaatlons. 

The  Right  Bev.  Leslie  StradUng.  AngUcan 
BUhop  ot  Johannesburg,  said;  "It  Is  quite 
intdenUe  that  money  can  be  given  in  the 
name  of  religion  to  subversive  movements  of 
this  kind.  I  should  Uilnk  we  would  wlah  t» 
wltbdraw  our  support  to  the  World  OounoU 
and  w«  may  w«U  no  longer  be  able  to  balong 
to  it — tticugh  we  would  vary  mu^  racret 
this". 

IXQAl.  TXAM  ON  S-WJl.  ISSCZ  iKKOOKCID  I 
CAP*  TOWN 

The  United  Nations  Security  OouncU  bad 
decided  to  ask  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
following  question:  "TVhat  are  tlie  legal  can- 
sequences  for  stage*  of  the  continued  pres- 
enc!  of  South  Afrlc*  In  South  Weet  Africa. 
notwithstanding  a  previous  Security  CouncU 
resolution?" 

The  Minister  said  an  advisory  opinion 
dlllered  Irom  a  judgement  ot  the  Court  In 
contentious  proceedings,  because  the  former 
was  strictly  sdvlaory  in  character  and  had  no 
binding  force,  whereas  the  latter  bound  the 
parties. 

The  fact  that  In  1867  South  Africa  had 
withdrawn  lis  consent  to  the  Court's  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction,  was  not  relevant  In  the 
case  of  an  advisory  opinion  since  the  quea- 
tlon  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  states 
was  not  applicable  to  advisory  opinions.  The 
Oovemment  had  In  the  drcumatances.  de- 
cided to  make  a  written  submission  to  the 
Court  and  to  send  a  legal  team  to  represent 
the  Republic. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair*,  Dr.  HUgaid 
Muller.  announced  tn  the  House  ot  Ajaembly 
last  week  that  the  Oovemment  bad  decided 
to  send  a  legal  team  to  lopreawit  the  Oov- 
emment before  the  World  Court  at  The 
Hague  which  has  been  asked  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  on  South  West  Africa. 
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Dr.  MuUer  aula  South  AIrlc«'s  legftl  teun 
would  be  l«d  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Oroukopf.  BC..  of 
Cape  To»-ti.  TTie  other  membera  ot  the  team 
were  Advocate  J.  D.  Vlall.  law  advleor  of  tbe 
Deportmeni  of  Porelpi  Affairs,  Advocate  R.  P. 
Botha,  MP.,  of  the  Pretoria  Bar  i  part-lime  K 
Advocate  H.  J.  O.  van  Heerden  of  the  Bloem- 
fonteVn  Bar  and  Proteasor  M.  Wlegere  of  the 
University  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  D.  P.  de  VU- 
llers.  who  had  led  the  prevlou*  team  would 
also  be  consulted. 

BOOTH    ATEJCA    HAT    CXTt    DUXS   TO    UHmO 
MATIOMS:    CAPI   TOWN 

South  Africa  wUl  withhold  a  'propcrtlonate 
share'  of  her  annual  contribution  to  United 
Nations'  coffers  If  the  UN  matee  fund*  avail- 
able for  •Illegal  purpoeee'.  the  Mlnleter  of 
Foreign  AITaln.  Dr.  Bllgard  MuUcx,  lald  in 
the  House  of  Aaeembly  last  week- 

Dr.  MuUer — who  said  ihla  had  been  done 
In  the  paet — made  it  clear  that  what  be  had 
In  mind  waa  the  aupport  of  any  'UberaUoc 
movement"  acUve  against  South  Africa. 
Rhodesia  and  the  Portugese  territories.  "We 
shall  not  contribute  a  single  cent  towards 
these  wild  ventures,  be  they  directed  against 
us  or  other  states."  he  said. 

In  a  special  statement  during  the  debate 
on  hla  vote.  Dr.  Muller  crltcUsed  the  United 
Natloos  for  encouraging  terrorism  and 
sabotage.  Ete  sUo^ed  out  the  Committee  on 
Colonialism — "which  avails  Itaelf  of  every 
opportunity  to  sow  hatred  and  discord 
among  the  peoples  of  southern  Africa". 

HU  statement  also  made  dear  South 
Africa's  anger  at  attempts  to  involve  the 
United  Nations'  apeclallied  agencies  In  aid- 
ing terrorists.  It  suggested  that  South  Africa 
might  also  oonalder  any  such  help  from  spe- 
ol&llaed  tgeDclM  as  cause  to  withhold  part 
of  her  annual  contribution. 
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[From  the  Bhodeslan  Viewpoint,  Sept.   14, 
19701 

RHODSSXAM  bWOVMATIOIf  OfTXCS  BOMnD 

About  midnight  on  August  39  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded St  the  Rhodeslan  laformation  office, 
breaking  windows  In  the  buildings  and  in 
neighbouring  houae*.  a  Bimllar  Incident  oc- 
curred St  the  Portuguese  Embaaay  some 
fifteen  minute*  earlier,  no-one  waa  Injured. 

The  Associated  Prean  reported  receiving  two 
Ulephooe  calls  directing  Attention  to  a  letter 
in  their  mailbox.  A  Ble  card  was  dlsoovared 
ooptslning  the  following  message: 

"We  are  an  African  people  and  we  are  at 
war  with  all  oaiionaltstlc  institutions,  or* 
ganlaatlons  and  governments,  etc.  that  con- 
duct and  lend  support  to  exploitation  and 
oppreealan  of  African  people  around  the 
world.  Angola.  Mcsamblque,  Zimbabwe  shall 
end  will  be  fteed.  THe  Revolutionary  Action 
Party." 

According  to  newspaper  reports  a  State 
Department  spokesmsn  said  that  an  expres- 
sion of  apology  and  regret  would  be  prepared 
for  the  Portuguese  CJovemment.  No  statement 
waa  expecied  to  be  made  to  the  Rhodeslan 
office,  which  la  regarded  as  a  private  orga- 
nization by  the  State  Department. 

ICATOB  WAMIOHOTON  BXPaSSSBS  tXOmXT 

It  can  be  conflrmed  that  no  communica- 
tion, written  or  rerbal,  has  been  received 
from  the  State  Department.  Mayor  Walter 
B.  Waahlngton  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
called  at  the  Rhodeslan  Information  Office 
on  Sunday  morning  to  eipreaa  hla  regrets  for 
the  Incident.  Many  expressions  of  "shock  and 
outrage"  have  been  received  from  wellwlshers. 

Commenting  on  the  occtjrrence,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth H,  Towsey.  director  of  the  Rhodeslan 
Information  Office,  was  quoted  in  the  Waah- 
incton  Bveolng  SUr  as  saying:  "We  are  not 
used  to  playing  our  politics  quite  so  ex- 
uberantly. It's  somewhat  ironic  really  that 
Rhodesia  is  supposed  to  be  an  explosive  situa- 
tion, but  we  were  never  so  explosive  as  this." 


HON.  EO  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1970 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
wai  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  attend  the 
rec«nt  American  Legion  Convention  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  to  observe  the  very 
genuine  efforts  being  made  by  otir  Le- 
gionnaires to  solve  many  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  flnest  speeches  during  the 
convention  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  R. 
Michael  Howard,  the  former  PatrlcU 
Ann  Turner  of  Muskogee.  Olcla.,  and  the 
winner  of  the  1962  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest.  In  her  remarks  to  the 
National  Americanism  Commission  of 
the  American  Legion.  Mrs.  Howard  sets 
forth  the  important  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
generations  In  our  country,  and  how  the 
vitality  and  energy  of  youth  can  tie  chan- 
neled to  greater  productivity  and  im- 
provement of  the  society  in  which  we 
live, 

I  commend  Patricia  on  her  outstand- 
ing address,  and  include  the  text  of  her 
remarks  in  the  Rzcosd  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

Annasaa  bt 
Mas.  R.  MlcHAXt.  BowABO 
The  world  watched  In  awn]  admiration 
when  the  tXalted  State*  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  last  July  and  again  November.  They 
were  fantastic  feate  Involving  an  Incredible 
number  at  coordinated  machinery  parte  and 
human  movements.  Most  Americana  watched 
the  moon  feats  oo  their  firs  and  listened 
to  the  cheddlats  and  cotintdowns  with  fas- 
cinated pride.  "All  systems  go"  became  the 
expression  ror  progress  and  achievement.  But 
b^  and  large  the  moonsbots  were  the  feat 
of  mlddle-sged  Americans.  The  astronauts, 
the  efiglneerm  and  even  the  newa  commen- 
tators were  all  well  over  thirty  years.  Their 
age  is  symLbollc. 

For  one  ^roup  of  yonng  Americans,  the 
moonshot  was  the  ultimate  Irony.  Some  of 
the  United  States'  brightest  college  stiidents 
scorn  the  walk  on  the  moon  as  an  exercise 
In  futility.  "All  syatama  go"  la  the  war  cry 
of  a  mlddleclass  technology  for  which  they 
have  the  utmost  contempt.  "The  System"  la 
their  enemy,  and  they  see  the  brightness  of 
Its  succeae  through  the  bitter  darkness  of 
Its  failures. 

With  these  words  Paul  J.  Weber,  profeseor 
of  political  science  at  8t,  Louis  TTnlverslty 
spealu  of  the  crisis  on  the  American  campus 
— the  alienation  and  revolution  of  today's 
youth. 

The  VS.  Is  In  a  time  of  unrest  with  few 
recent  parallels.  Shock  waves  of  disruption 
are  bulTettng  America  In  1070.  On  campuses, 
antiwar  violence  brings  bullets  and  bayonets. 
Uvea  are  loct.  Buildings  go  up  In  flame*. 
Effects  of  student  protects  were  felt  this 
spring  from  coast  to  coast. 

Antiwar  turmoil  waa  Just  one  disruption. 
Labor  strife,  racial  violences,  the  mounting 
terror  of  crime,  concern  about  pollution  are 
all  area*  of  high  tension.  America  bears  the 
youthful  vocabulary  of  "pot",  the  "estab- 
lishment", "grass",  the  "generation  g^)". 
and  ^outs  from  Its  youth  to  "tell  It  like  It 
la"— and  the  "silent  majority"  labels  tb* 
youth  "hippies",  "extremists",  "oommunlsta" 
and  declares  they're  tired  of  the  "tyranny  ct 
spoiled  brats.**  But  where  does  this  get  us? 


Where  are  we  going?  Who  are  these  strange 
neople  who  reject  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  mankind  and  look  cynlcaUy 
upon  one  of  America's  proudest  momenu? 
vvnafs  going  on  Inside  America?  Whats 
bothering  today's  youth? 

Americans  have  historically  proclaimed  a 
house  divided  against  Itaelf  cannot  stand  — 
but  are  having  little  success  In  mending  this 
rtit  between  generaUons  which  If  aUowed  to 
continue  can  trigger  the  falling  apart  of  the 
rreatest  nation  in  the  wortd.  The  time  has 
come  to  talk,  to  luten,  and  to  care!  We  must 
declare  a  halt  to  thla  tug-ot-war  between 
generations  In  order  to  regenerate  the  re- 
spect necessary  for  national  survival. 

In  the  next  few  moments  lets  look  at 
today's  youth,  at  the  turmoU,  the  establish- 
ment and  the  generation  gap.  Ufa  dedoe 
what  Is  going  on  and  why  and  what  must 
bedonetodeal  with  It.  .    „  ..      _ 

You  know  ...  we  Americana  And  It  ever 
so  easy  to  categoriie  Individuals  and  their 
thinking  We  attach  Ubels  and  are  conunt  to 
delve  no  farther  Into  their  meanlnga. 

But  you  ...  a*  membera  of  the  Amerioan- 
lim  Commission  of  the  American  Legion— 
realize  we  cannot  Just  label  and  write-off  the 
dissent  upsetting  America's  younger  genera- 
tion Tou  above  all  others  must  seek  to 
understand  to  deal  effectively  with  the  stu- 
dents through  your  youth  programs. 

I  must  Bret  admit  I  do  not  clasalfy  myeeir 
as  a  member  of  the  "younger  generation". 
AotuaUy  thoae  of  my  ago  group  now  seem 
to  find  themselves  between  the  two  groups. 
We  see  value  In  what  the  youth  are  saying, 
but  were  raised  by  tradluonal  parents,  were 
aflected  by  World  War  n  and  are  old  enough 
to  have  tamUlos  ot  our  own.  This  presents 
quite  an  Interesting  outlook. 

In  talking  with  you  let  me  say  now— I  am 
slstmo  merely  KJiot  the  youns  people  IWnk 
oml  plan  to  mo*e  no  personal  judgment  M 
(o  tchether  they  are  Hffht  or  icronp.  Yet  It 
u  extremely  necessary  lor  you  to  understand 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  talked  with 
many  young  people— not  with  the  eitiam- 
ists.  for  these  are  Indeed  a  minority— but 
with  the  so-caUed  average  high  school  and 
college  student  who  Is  puzxled  with  our  soci- 
ety and  crying  to  tie  heard.  1  Ixilleve  the  true 
revolutlonlsU  are  not  our  greatest  concern— 
these  groups  are  so  split  among  themselves 
they  In  time  should  defeat  themeelvee.  Oar 
major  concern  must  be  those  young  people 
who  believe  In  our  country  and  want  to 
preserve  Its  freedom  and  Ideals  but  are 
confused  and  alienated  by  the  hypocrisy  and 
double  standards  they  see  in  the  eeUbUSh- 
ment  They  believe  In  America— but  an 
America  of  reason  .  .  .  holding  fast  to  that 
a-hlch  U  good  and  rooting  out  that  which  U 
not  so  good. 

John  Oardner,  while  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  stated  ,  .  , 
"We  have  taken  more  seriously  than  any 
preceding  generation  the  American  oODUnlt- 
ment  to  respect  each  Individual  and  the 
American  promise  for  opportunity  for  all. 
That  Is  part  of  our  problem.  Wo  era  In  the 
process,  often  painful,  of  taking  sarlously 
values  we  have  long  professed-" 

Oardner  speaks  of  the  Individuals  who  are 
the  future  loaders  of  our  country.  These 
are  the  youth  with  whom  you  must  find  a 
way  to  communicate. 

Now  let's  look  at  ths  current  situation  and 
see  what  Is  going  on.  According  to  the  myths. 
"the  dissenter  is  typically  liearded,  dirty, 
long-haired  and  totally  undisciplined.  He  Is 
"alienated"  from  society.  Influenced  by  Marx- 
ist Ideas,  a  user  of  drugs  and  a  aexual  liber- 
tine. Deeply  frtistrated  and  unhappy  as  an 
Individual,  he  U  a  failure  who  cannot  and 
a  place  In  the  American  system  and  there- 
tore  rsjecu  It."  This  myth  hsa  some  truth- 
yet  It  Is  a  terrible  oversUnplincatlon  wblch 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ignores  the  objective  usues  the  dlssente« 
are  raising  We  too  often  get  so  "psyched-up" 
about  our  problems,  we  waste  a  lot  of  energy 
Just  worrying  about  them  without  ever 
really  accompUshUig  anything  productive. 

To  begin  with,  not  all  American  students, 
or  even  a  majority,  engage  In  an  active  du- 
sent  or  protest.  American  youth  remains 
basically  reformist  rather  than  revolution- 
ary. A  recent  survey  conducted  by  Daniel 
Yankolovlch.  Inc.  and  appearing  In  Fortune 
Jlfaffostne  sUted  that  88'5.  of  the  nations 
young  people  agree  at  leaat  In  part  that 
there  are  legitimate  chatmels  for  reform  that 
should  be  used  liefore  attempting  disrup- 
tions. There  are  2300  college  or  university 
campusee  In  the  United  SUtes.  On  raoat 
there  la  very  UtUe  protest.  Even  at  the  larger 
schools  where  potential  protesters  seem  to 
congregate,  the  majority  of  students  remain 
curious  on-lookers  However,  although  only 
a  minority  of  students  are  Involved  In  active 
protest,  a  great  many  more  are  sympathetic 
to  Ihe  radlcaU'  goala  If  not  their  means. 

There  sre  several  terms  lo  the  current  up- 
heaval of  Ideas  that  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  lo  understand  to  work  with  young  people. 
We  hear  much  talk  about  students  rejecting 
the  establishment  ...  but  what  la  the 
establishment?  Does  It  exist?  At  a  recent 
conference  of  student  leaders  from  UB.  and 
36  foreign  countries  meetmg  In  WUllamsburg. 
Virginia,  students  were  asked  Just  what  Is 
the  establishment?  Among  their  answers 
were  .  .  .  "the  eatabllshmcnt  Is  not  a  concrete 
thing.  It  Is  largely  aoclal  customs.  It  refers 
to  the  status  quo  particularly  In  the  eco- 
nomic sense  ...  It  Includes  Institutions  such 
as  schools  and  churches  .  .  .  thoee  that  are 
hard  to  change. 

It  Is  the  system  .  .  .  the  total  "American 
way  of  life"  which  exists  on  two  levels:  the 
Ideal  and  the  real.  The  establishment  Is 
something  that  says:  "Oonforml"  The  stu- 
dents however  did  agree  that  there  must  be 
an  establishment — without  It  there  would 
1)0  chsos.  .  .  .  However  the  estabUshment 
must  ije  subject  to  change. 

Another  term  about  which  vre  hear  dally  la 
the  "generation  gap."  It  la  really  a  people  or 
understanding  gap  ...  a  gap  In  communica- 
tion tjetween  generations  whereby  neither 
side  Is  thought  to  listen  to  or  understand 
what  the  other  Is  thinking. 

in  the  current  anthology  Watarol  Bnemia: 
Youth  omj  the  canflct  of  GeneraUons  Arnold 
Toynbee  writes  .  .  .  "nhe  rising  generation 
never  sees  life  with  the  same  eyes  as  lu 
elders — not  even  In  times  and  plscca  In 
which  society  Is  relatively  static.  But  In 
present-day  America,  and  In  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  World  too,  the  Ijresdth  of  the 
generation  gap  Is  abnormally  wide." 

I  believe  the  most  accurate  term  for  this 
lack  of  mutual  understanding  between  gen- 
erations Is  that  of  a  "respect"  gap  ...  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  respect  between  gen- 
erations. The  dictionary  defines  "respect"  as 
"to  feel  or  show  honor  or  estesm  for".  It  is 
a  truism  that  People  donf  rebel  o^nsf  fJte 
things  they  respect. 

A  college  graduate  of  a  year  ago  was  talking 
with  me  recently  about  his  dissatisfaction 
with  his  current  Job.  When  asked  why  he  was 
unhappy  he  pointed  out  that  he  did  not 
respect  the  manager  under  whom  he  was 
working.  I  asked  him  why  .  .  what  this 
man  had  done  to  make  him  feel  this  way.  . . , 
After  a  few  moments  thought  he  answered  . . . 
"He  shows  weaknesses  In  areas  where  I  expect 
my  superior  to  show  strength."  Notice  ho  did 
not  say  "He  shows  weaknesses  where  he 
should  show  Btrangth"  .  .  .  but  "Where  f 
erpect  him  to  show  strength."  Such  Is  the 
situation  in  the  current  generation  crisis. 
Young  people  expect  the  older  generaUon  lo 
meet  certam  standards  of  strength.  They  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  elder*  do 
not  show  this  strength  and  that  s  double 
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standard  u  present  which  they  now  refuse  to 
honor. 

Last  June  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  Is- 
sued a  3800  word  sUtemont  on  student  dla- 
ruptlons  which  concluded  .  .  .  "Students  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  gaps  between  pro- 
fessed Ideals  and  actual  performance.  They 
see  afresh  the  Injustices  that  remain  unrem- 
edied." A  young  radical.  Linda  Morse  of 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  writes  that  "We're  taught 
concepts  like  democracy  and  tirotherly  love 
all  our  lives — by  our  parents,  by  the  church. 
In  school  civics  courses.  The  values  them- 
selves sre  beautiful,  but  then  jou  look  around 
and  see  that  practically  no  one — certainly 
not  the  people  who  run  this  country — ever 
acta  on  these  principles." 

Today's  youth  vlsw  the  older  generation 
as  a  mass  of  contradictions.  Young  paoplc 
are  tired  of  watching  their  parents  say  one 
thing  and  do  another.  A  rather  tells  his  son 
he  must  obey  the  Uws  because  thoee  who  do 
not  are  punished  ...  he  then  "puUs  strings" 
to  have  his  own  traffic  violation  reduced. 
Parenu  speak  of  supporting  the  oountty  and 
domg  their  part  .  .  .  and  seek  ways  to  cheat 
on  their  Income  tax  retuma. 
News  Analyst  Paul  Barvey  recently  said 
"Today's  youth — these  keen-minded 
idealists — are  finding  fauiu  with  our 
"lams" — Americanism,  the  Constitution,  the 
American  Ideals.  But  they  are  mlsalng  the 
target.  They  are  uakjippy  with  the  malad- 
ministration of  our  country.  .  .  .  they  do  not 
understand  why  we  send  ttoopa  6.000  miles 
away  to  fight  Communism,  but  Ignore  the 
communist  threat  BO  miles  OS  our  coast  In 
Cuba.  We  must  t>egln  to  Interpret  our  "Isms" 
In  the  manner  In  which  they  were  Intended." 
A  new  Idealism  Is  pervsdlng  America  .  .  . 
youth  Is  turned  off  by  the  hypocrisy  and 
moral  complacency  of  Its  elders  The  Ameri- 
can dream  can  now  mean  Uttle  to  them  .  .  . 
they  cr?  out  "tell  It  like  It  u".  Badlcal  young 
are  engaged  In  a  campaign  to  press  the  na- 
tion to  Uve  up  to  It*  historic  moral  and  po- 
litical commltmenu. 

In  his  recent  study   Tount  Jtodloal.   Dr. 
Kenneth  Kenlston,  Prafaasot  of  Fayehology 
at     Tale     Medical     School,     obasrvea  .   ,   . 
•However  radical  the  tactics  proposed  to  at- 
tain them,  the  basic  value*  of  the  yoong 
radical  are  anelent  and  familiar:   the  only 
surtung  fact  Is  that  he  takae  thoee  values 
seriously  and  proposed  that  American  society 
and  the  world  set  about  Implementing  them." 
Such  thinking  has  created  a  large  number 
of  cultural  drop-outs  In  our  society.  They 
hsve  rejected  the  system  simply  by  refusing 
to  worry   about  Itt  problems,  abide  by  lu 
rules  or  sccept  Its  values-  They  reason  .  -  . 
the  only  wsy  you  get  freedom  Is  by  deciding 
that  you're  tree.  If  you  light  authority,  you 
acknowledge  It,  you  give  It   power.  If  au- 
thority Is  Ignored.  It  doosnt  exist  anymore. 
Dr.  Kenlston  further  potnu  out  that  dls- 
fnist  seems  to  tie  the  primary  symptom  ot 
the  alienated.  They  boUeve  tlu>t  attachment 
to  a  group  entails  the  loss  of  indlvldu^lty. 
Those  students  who  have  refused  to  "drop 
out"  have  a  unity  of  their  own.  Psychologi- 
cally, one  ot  man's  baalc  needs  Is  the  need 
to  belong.  A  person  wants  to  feel  a  part  of 
something  . .  .  wanu  to  bo  Included.  In  doing 
so  he  seeks  those  with  whom  he  has  com- 
mon interests  and  bellefa  Because  of  this 
basic  need  America  has  become  a  nation  of 
Joiners-  We  Join  a  civic  club,   the  PTA,  a 
fraternal  organization.  Today  however  new 
groups  sre  txlng  formed  by  ths  young.  They 
are  banding  together  to  aght  the  Vietnam 
war  ...  to  light  poDutlon.  ...  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  They  an  aght- 
mg  for  their  particular  beliefs  .  .  .  they  are 
united.  .  .  .  they  are  the  youth  of  America. 

But  what  created  this  new-found  brother- 
hood  of   the   young?   What   factors   of    the 
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American  eulturv  made  it  nec^at^uy  -  .  ■  and 
what  are  tbey  banding  togetfaer  to  overcome? 
First,  the  American  ctUtAire  today  is  com- 
posed of  a  Taat  number  of  various  self- 
Interest  groups.  Tlje  presidential  election 
campaign  ot  IMO  was  the  flr^t  In  wblcb 
national  security,  military  pride,  and  oattonal 
p^wer  were  not  a  major  Lisue.  Prior  to  this 
tune.  .  .  .  with  the  end  of  W.W.  11  .  .  .  the 
adveot  of  Ibe  Korean  conflict  and  the  space 
race.  .  .  .  voters  were  interested  In  either 
military  leaders  as  candidates  or  Issues  In- 
volving our  national  prominence.  But  la  the 
campaign  of  1B60  domestic  Issues  for  the  first 
time  came  to  the  forefront. 

For  the  first  time  we  admitted  we  had 
problems  at  home  ...  we  were  told  about  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  our  minorities  .  .  . 
the  deprivation  of  our  poor.  The  need  to 
herald  these  causes  Immediately  took  hold. 
Previously  we  had  been  one  large  self-inter- 
est group  with  a  neat  desire  to  be  a  domi- 
nant world  power.  For  a  change  we  decided 
to  worry  about  new  problems  and  new  is- 
sues. Immediately  self-interest  groups  sprang 
forth  throughout  the  oouotry.  There's  the 
committee  to  accomplish  this  .  .  .  the  panel 
to  sUeriate  that.  Tet  wa  have  become  so 
divided  by  otir  own  self- interests  we  no 
longer  consider  the  overall  plettire. 

A  second  very  obvious  force  In  student 
thinking  is  the  taking  for  granted  of  pros- 
perity. Today's  youth  are  a  generation  that 
has  never  known  hardahlp  .  .  .  they've  never 
knoan  depression  .  .  .  they  were  not  faced  by 
the  Bl  tier- Japan -Mussolini  threat  that  to- 
day's parents  went  to  war  against.  The 
affluence  of  our  society  certainly  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  changes  we  have  seen. 
Many  young  people  have  more  opportunity 
to  think  about  youth  problems  ...  If  they  are 
from  middle-class  homes  or  better,  they  see 
a  graat  contrast  between  their  lives  and  those 
of  the  less  privileged.  This  has  become  their 
cause. 

A  Harvard  student  Steve  Kelman  In  his 
new  book  PusK  Cornea  to  Shore  surprisingly 
states.  "The  university  aancttiary  is  a  pro- 
tecUve  wotnb  that  abetters  us  frofa  the  nat- 
ural shocks  ouUlds.  in  what  we  call  on 
camptis  'the  real  world'  The  laws  against 
liquor  and  drugs  do  not  apply  to  us.  Only 
visionaries  could  conceive  of  the  lelsurlstlc 
future  society  where  the  general  population 
could  enjoy  the  'work  week'  we  have.  Tlie 
oppre&eed  student  class  can't  talk  to  anyone 
over  30  because  older  people  are  no  longer 
Idle,  have  no  more  time  to  brood." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  In  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  an  irate  citizen  more 
bluntly  expressed  the  same  view  when  be 
says  to  the  youth.  "You  have  to  follow  your 
leaders  like  sheep.  But  the  sUent  majority 
has  no  one  but  our  president  and  vice- 
president  because  we  are  too  busy  trying  to 
make  a  living  and  pay  our  taxes  so  you  can 
go  to  school  to  protest  " 

On  one  hand  the  older  generation  has  not 
been  trying  to  Uve  up  to  the  dictates  ot  our 
heritage  and  Ideals,  but  on  the  other  .  .  . 
youth  have  little  conception  of  what  the  "real 
world"  is  like.  T'hls  Is  why  the  younger  gen- 
eration selects  the  age  of  30  for  the  breaking 
point  In  the  generation  gap.  They  feel  that 
by  this  age  .  .  .  individuals  are  taken  in  by 
the  system.  And  yet  President  John  Lederle 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  cleverly 
pointed  out  in  a  commencement  address  this 
spring  that  "the  notion  that  only  youth  ha.i 
the  answers  to  our  problems  is  reduced  to  ab- 
surdity when  a  student  revolutionary  wakes 
up  on  the  morning  of  hia  aoth  birthday." 

We  must  make  the  youth  understand  the 
system  now  ...  Its  opportunities  and  lu 
limitations.  Our  forefathers  designed  our 
rules  of  govamment  to  allow  for  Interpreu- 
tlon  and  chan^.  Change  la  neceeeary  for 
survival. 

From  the  poem  *7amoiis  Men"  by  Arthur 
Gulterman  we  are  told : 
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"The  past's  a  scroll  whereon  great  truths  are 
found. 
But  not  a  chain  by  which  men's  feet  are 
bound." 

The  customs,  conventions,  and  beliefs  of 
mankind  are  the  products  of  the  trlal-and- 
error  experience  of  the  race  through  many 
centuries.  It  has  been  said  that  "mankind 
is  wiser  than  any  man." 

Perhaps  the  greateat  criticism  youth  has 
of  the  older  generation  today  Is  that  of 
over- reaction.  Young  people  see  this  to  be 
characterlsttc  of  their  elders  In   two  main 
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The  first  area  is  that  of  cultural  Ideas  of 
the  young.  Teenagers  tend  to  condemn  the 
adults  overconcem  with  appearance  as  a 
distorted  sense  of  value.  Adults  view  the  so- 
cial and  cultural  aepects  of  youth  as  con- 
trary to  the  traditional  dictates  of  society. 
We  must  be  reminded  however  that  youthful 
deflanc«  of  accepted  standards  or  traditions 
Is  not  altogether  new.  Let  me  read  you  some- 
thing .  .  .  'The  children  now  love  luxury. 
They  have  bad  manners,  contempt  for  au- 
thority, they  show  disrespect  for  adults.  They 
contradict  their  parents,  chatter  \n  front  of 
company,  gobble  down  food  at  the  table, 
and  Intimidate  their  teachers."  Sounds  mod- 
em enough  doesnt  It?  And  yet  U  was  written 
hv  Socrates  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ. 

The  young  people  of  today  wear  long  hair, 
short  skirts,  sandals  or  no  shoes,  are  often 
unkempt  In  their  appearance,  and  vibrate 
to  the  beat  of  rock  groups  by  such  pro- 
found names  as  the  "Electric  Eel"  and  the 
"Credence  Clearwater  Revival."  As  far  out 
as  their  dre&s.  hair  and  culture  may  seem — 
we  must  ask  ourselves  ...  Is  It  really  harm- 
ful? No  more  so  really  tbsn  the  racoon  coat. 
Ofl^iper  dress  and  shouts  of  "twenty-three 
sklddoo"  were  to  another  generation.  The 
older  generation  today  is  probably  no  more 
shocked  by  youthful  dress  and  behavloiir 
than  were  the  parenu  of  the  youngsters  In 
the  lB30's  were  by  theirs.  TTadluonally  youth 
must  go  a  Uttle  farther  than  what  Is  ac- 
cepted— they  feel  an  urge  to  be  different — 
to  be  noticed — and  their  cultural  Ideas  are 
their  way  of  achieving  this  individuality. 

One  of  the  top  radical  organizations  in 
the  country  today  Is  using  this  peculiarity 
of  youth  to  achieve  its  goals.  This  Is  the 
Students  for  Democratic  Society,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  SDS.  Founded  In  1863 
at  Port  Huron.  Michigan,  it  seeks  to  create 
agitation  on  both  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege campus. 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  PTA  Maga- 
zine, FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  talked 
about  the  creeping  Infection  that  is  begin- 
ning to  invade  the  high  school.  He  pointed 
out  that  tbe  "Job  of  radical  Is  not  to  lead 
the  youth.  It  Is  to  find  young  leaders  and 
help  make  them  radical." 

At  the  high  school  level  the  SDS  approach 
Is  to  stir  up  as  much  dissatisfaction  as  po«- 
sible  In  the  student  body  on  "wlthin-the- 
school"  Issues.  Mr.  Hoover  states  that  "the 
SDS  reaUzes  that  these  young  people  sie 
not  proper  revolutionary  material.  The  vast 
majority  couldn't  care  leas  for  slogans  about 
flghung  'Imperialism"  and  'warmongers'  It 
Is  the  immediate,  at-hand  student  Issues  In- 
side  the  school  that  'turn  the  kids  on'  .  .  . 
Issues  such  as  dress  regulations — (how  short 
a  skirt  a  girl  is  allowed  to  wear  or  how  long 
s  boy's  hair  should  be) .  cafeteria  service,  dis- 
ciplinary rules." 

These  are  the  Issues  that  the  SDS  seeks 
to  exploit.  "If  a  student  la  suspended  for 
wearing  his  hair  too  long  or  using  drugs  or 
abusing  a  teacher,  the  SDS  says  this  shows 
that  irou.  the  student  really  means  nothing 
in  this  high  school.  The  school  Is  part  of 
a  wicked,  corrupt  EstabUahmenc  that  Is  try- 
ing to  turn  you  into  a  robot.  These  rules 
are  simply  designed  to  make  you  part  of  the 
'system'." 


7^}  combat  this  agitation  the  older  gener- 
ation must  renllKe  what  It  Is  up  against. 
They  must  remember  how  they  felt  and 
thought  when  they  were  young  and  quit 
over-reacting  to  the  youthful  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. Only  then  will  they  be  able  to 
help  the  youth  across  the  gap  to  becoming 
a  responsible,  thinking  citizen. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  there  are  two  areas  In 
which  the  youth  feel  adults  are  over-react- 
ing. Ttie  first  was  that  of  condemning  youth's 
codes  of  appearance  and  social  behavior. 

The  second  area  In  which  young  people 
believe  adults  should  react  differently  Is  in 
terms  of  the  eocial  and  political  Issues  they 
feel  are  Important.  The  young  people  say  .  .  . 
when  we  disapprove  of  what  our  government 
Is  doing — we  are  trying  to  improve  our  coun- 
try. Yet  the  older  generation  reacts  with 
flag-waving  and  patriotic  display  rather  than 
trying  to  understand  our  views.  This  criticism 
should  be  of  prime  importance  to  The  Amol- 
can  Legion. 

The  Willtanisburg  Congress  of  Student 
Leaders  last  year  dealt  with  the  topic  of 
American  nationaliam  as  viewed  by  today's 
youth.  Among  the  statements  of  those  at- 
tending were  ...  "A  certain  amount  of  na- 
tional pride  ts  good.  Young  people  are  against 
excessive  nationalism"  ...  "A  person  who 
believes  In  *my  country'  right  or  wrong  really 
Isn't  much  of  a  person.  He's  Just  a  follower, 
a  plastic  person  following  blindly."  "Part  of 
the  problem  with  nationalism  ts  that  you  no 
longer  want  to  lose  face  It  then  becomes  a 
bad  thing  to  admit  you're  wrong  because  of 
the  so-called  'national  Interest'.  So  Instead 
of  going  back  and  correcting  your  mistakes, 
you're  drawn  even  further  Into  your  mistakes 
because  now  youYe  trying  to  prove  that  you 
really  didn't  make  them." 

Young  people  want  to  take  seriously  the 
rights  they  enjoy  under  a  free  form  of  gov- 
ernment. They  believe,  however,  the  natl:)n 
has  come  to  the  point  that  any  criticism  of 
our  government's  ways  Is  viewed  as  un- 
patriotic. They  declare  they  are  as  patrlotlo 
as  anyone — but  want  to  be  able  to  change 
what  is  wrong.  Young  people  believe  that 
flag-waving  does  not  make  one  patriotic  any 
more  than  wearing  long  hair  and  sandals 
makes  one  a  hippie — or  going  to  church 
makes  one  a  good  person. 

At  this  point  tehich  side  is  right  or  wrong 
i%  not  the  key  Urue. 

Today's  young  people  do  not  know  the 
soaring  sense  of  national  pride  and  deter- 
mination you  felt  as  you  fought  for  oui 
country.  Here  again  they  have  not  known 
war  OS  you  have — they  have  not  sacrificed 
for  their  country.  While  you  hope  that  they 
will  never  be  called  to  defend  us  against  an 
aggressor,  you  must  try  to  Instill  in  them  the 
feeling  of  pride  you  maintain. 

If  "waving  the  flag"  u  "turning  Jiem 
off"  .  .  .  perhaps  you  should  tone  done  your 
approach  for  awhile — at  least  In  working 
with  the  youth — use  a  low-key  approach  to 
gain  understanding — and  then  gradually  r«t- 
bulld  to  the  level  at  which  you  choose  to  to 
portray  your  national  pride. 

Here  again  .  .  .  only  when  the  two  genera- 
tions oome  together  and  are  really  aincere  In 
aeeking  understanding  will  the  Immense 
problems  facing  us  begin  to  diminish. 

The  older  generation  can  no  longer  sit 
apart  declaring  they  are  right  and  the  young 
must  obey.  We  ore  past  the  point  of  hoping 
for  things  to  change.  Now  we  must  act 

We  hear  much  criticism  today  of  the  news 
media  and  the  coverage  given  to  campus 
disruptions.  Yet  unless  the  older  generation 
can  provide  some  news  to  be  reported — the 
situation  will  remain  as  It  It.  Tou  know 
.  .  .  the  main  trouble  with  the  so-called 
"silent  majority"  is  that  they  are  "sUent". 

Reuven  Frank,  President  of  NBC  News, 
stated  recently  "News  reoordB  change.  To  be 
news  It  must  happen;  It  may  not  merely 
exist.'* 
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This  is  what  the  silent  majority  must  do 
in  order  to  voice  iU  ideas.  It  cannot  merely 
exist  and  walt^lt  must  act.  But  It  must  be 
careful  how  lu  acts  and  the  methods  it  uses. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  In  addressing  the 
graduating  class  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 
in  the  Spring  stated  "The  aUent  majority  W 
unacceptable.  In  these  times  to  do  nothing, 
to  be  sUent.  not  to  mqulre.  not  to  challenge. 
is  to  abdicate  oltlaen  responsibility." 

In  terms  of  the  youth  programs  of  'The 
American  Legion— acUon  must  be  taken  also. 
You  have  within  your  reach  a  group  of 
members  who  can  communicate  with  the 
young  and  can  encourage  them  to  under- 
stand your  beliefs. 

I  refer  to  the  younger  members  o^  J»* 
American  Legion— the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict.  Your  efforts  to  enroU  these 
voung  men  have  been  outstanding.  Your  Na- 
tional Membership  Director.  J.  Uoyd  Wignall 
UllB  me  that  as  of  January  1070  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  had  300,000  Vietnam  veterans. 
It  Is  not  enough,  however,  only  to  get 
these  important  names  on  yo^f  ^olJ*- ,»°" 
must  use  them  to  further  the  interest  of  the 
organization.  .      , 

These  men  are  closer  to  the  high  school 
and  coUege  students— why  not  use  this  to 
your  advantage.  These  men  h*^»  »"*?7 
they  are  patriotic— and  they  will  be  influen- 
tial representatives  to  work  with  the  young. 
I  believe  more  pubUclty  and  promotion 
la  needed  for  the  programs  as  weU.  You  re- 
cently doubled  the  scholarship  amounts  ol- 
fer«l  in  the  Oratorical  Contest.  Students 
must  be  made  aware  of  this.  This  contast 
Is  unique  In  what  it  offers. 

I  read  recently  where  an  Oklahoma  boy 
had  won  a  national  contest  sponsored  by  an 
organization  such  as  The  American  Legion. 
Flrat  prize  nationally  was  »2.50<V— compared 
to  the  »8,000  you  offer.  What  better  way  to 
teach  the  young  about  their  heritage  than 
to  get  them  to  enter  this  contest— one  in 
which  there  is  a  chance  of  winning  a  fuU 
college  scholarship. 

The  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation  programs 
you  sponsor  can  iw  used  as  a  forum  for  talk 
and  understanding.  Here  again  your  Vietnam 
veterans  can  be  instrumental  in  achieving 
effecuve  communication  between  two  age 
groups. 

Tou  must  now  move  forward  realistically. 
The  kids  say  "tell  it  like  it  is"— if  you  wUl 
listen  to  them  with  an  open  mind— they  wUl 
gain  respect  for  you  and  you  for  them— and 
eventuaUy  they  too  may  be  brought  to  under- 
stand the  love  you  have  for  your  country 
and  why  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  and 
preserve  It.  Once  more— It  aU  bolls  down  to 
that  one  important  word  "respect"!  Yet  imtU 
this  respect  is  restor«I  between  generations 
we  would  do  weU  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  German  poet  Goethe.  ...  "If  one  treats 
a  person  as  If  he  were  what  he  ought  to  be 
and  could  be,  he  wUl  become  what  he  ought 
to  be  and  could  be." 

We  hear  so  much  talk  about  the  young 
and  the  old  .  .  .  yet  at  the  age  of  76  a  promi- 
nent American  General  said:  "Nobody  grows 
old  by  merely  Uving  a  number  of  years. 
People  grow  old  only  by  deserting  their  Ideals. 
Years  may  wrinkle  the  akin,  but  to  give  up 
interest  wrinkles  the  souL" 

"The  strength  of  this  country  Ues  in  ths 
physical,  moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  her 
people — people  who  have  a  sense  of  what  U 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  The  strengths  we 
possess  individually  we  possess  coUecUvely 
as  a  nation.  And  these  are  strengths  that 
lurk  In  the  oonunonest  American." 

It  Is  up  to  us  ..  .  you  and  me  .  .  .  The 
drive  to  restore  respect  in  America  must 
besln  now.  We  must  be  able  to  maintain 
strength,  honor,  integrity,  and  wl-'tdom  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life.  We  must  keep  to 
mind  that  the  music  of  freedom  will  be 
made,  not  by  hollow  men  leaning  together. 
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but  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  indi- 
vidual soloists. 

In  the  words  of  the  Kngllsh  poet  John 
Donne,  "No  man  is  an  Island  entire  of  Itself. 
Each  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  ^*'»  And  therefore  never  ssnd  for 
whom  the  beU  toUs.  It  toUs  for  thee." 


AMERICAN    VETERANS    COMMIT- 
TEE'S 1970  PLATFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  EBPBESBNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee's  1970  platform, 
which  consists  of  three  major  portions — 
veterans  and  Armed  Forces  affairs,  na- 
tional affairs,  and  international  affairs — 
is  the  praiseworthy  document  of  an  or- 
ganization with  an  extremely  commend- 
able record  of  public  concern,  sincerity, 
and  intelligence. 

Included  among  the  projects  under- 
taken by  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee are  a  Pilot  Advisory  Commission 
for  New  Veterans,  formed  in  New  Yorlc 
State,  which  seeks  to  provide  educational, 
job  and  other  counseling  to  returning 
veterans.  In  addition,  a  long  established 
legal  aid  project  assists  any  veteran, 
whether  an  AVC  member  or  not.  with  his 
VA  claims  to  obtain  a  review  of  his  dis- 
charge. This  past  March,  the  committee 
held  the  flrst  national  conference  on 
"The  Human  Rights  of  the  Man  in  Uni- 
form," and  an  international  conference 
is  envisaged  to  be  held  within  the  next 
couple  of  years. 

The  platform  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  Is  too  long  for  me  to 
discuss  In  detail.  Therefore,  I  wUl  Include 
it  In  the  Conorissioual  Rscord  with 
these  remarks.  However,  I  could  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee,  In 
its  resolution  on  military  Justice,  "con- 
demns the  actions  of  the  military  serv- 
ices in  response  to  recent  danonstratlons, 
expressions  of  dissent  against  military 
policies,  and  stockade  Incidents,  which 
have  resulted  in  placing  charges  agatost 
these  Individuals  for  the  most  serious 
offenses  possible." 

The  committee,  in  Its  resolution  on 
military  expenditures  and  domestic 
needs,  urKes: 

That  th»  mlUtaiy  budgtt  be  «ub6taiitl«Uy 
cut  and  such  fund*  be  u«d  In  dulueeUc 
programs. 

That  any  savings  from  ft  cut-bock  In  Viet- 
nam eipendlturee  be  used  for  domestic  tmtlMT 
than  be  tranarerred  to  other  mUttary 
purposes. 

That  we  actively  puiaue  the  SALT  taUu 
and  any  savings  resulting  from  an  arms  limi- 
tation treaty  be  diverted  to  domestic  needs. 
That  a  more  effective  ocrutlny  be  given 
new  and  untried  weapons  systema  which 
would  put  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  the 
defense  budget  In  future  years. 

That  significant  cuts  be  made  in  the  slae 
ot  our  armed  forces  and  supporting  civilian 
personnel  especially  In  our  forces  staUoned 
In  bases  throughout  the  world,  without  Im- 
pairing our  national  security. 

The  committee,  in  Its  resolution  an 

Southeast  Asia,  states: 
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The  people  of  Vietnam  have  auBsred 
severely  for  too  long  a  time  from  contn> 
venlea  that  had  their  genesis  m  oolonlallstn 
and  in  Ideological  conflict  which  most  of  thU 
tortured  people  would  surely  prefer  to  solv» 
through  peaceful  means. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  underprivllesed.  have  also 
suffered  severely  because  of  the  war. 
Urgently  needed  domestic  programs  have 
either  been  reduced  or  postponed.  In 
addition,  our  country  has  become  divided 
and  many  of  our  people  have  lost  faith  In 
the  viability  of  our  democratic  processes. 

Among  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
committee  in  its  resolution  on  Southeast 
Asia  Is  passage  of  the  amendment  to  efid 
the  war — the  McOoTem-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment—of which  I  am  a  oosponsor  in  the 
House.  _         ,^ 

The  American  Veterans  Committee, 
expressing  the  voice  of  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
speaks  out  loud  and  clear,  conUnuing  to 
live  up  to  its  motto,  "Citizens  First, 
Veterans  Second." 

The  1970  platform  of  the  Amenean 
Veterafis  Committee: 

Pl.ATTOaM   OT  TH»  AMEUCAM   VsTBaAKS  COIC- 

lomi,  AnomD  Joj«  26-28.  1970.  'WaaH- 

IMCTON.  D.C. 


VXTZXAKB  ami  AOMBi  voscis    LTTuaa 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
constantly  reller»ted,  tmce  Its  founding,  lu 
fundamental  beUef  that  rehabilitation  and 
Integrutlon  of  veterans  Into  the  community 
15  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  vet- 
erans prognun.  The  achievement  of  economic 
security  for  veterans  through  sound  eo(>- 
nixnlc  planning  for  aU  cltUens  rather  than 
through  special  grants  or  favon  to  veterans 
la  basic  AVC  poUcy. 

I.  CoJnpensation 

For  many  years,  AVC  has  pointed  oat  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reapptmlsal 
of  this  Nation's  poUdes  on  veterans  a» 
follows : 

1.  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pensions 
as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated  to 
the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from  then- 
fellow  dtisena. 

In  the  matter  of  beneots,  two  baalo  stand- 
ards should  be  applied. 

a)  For  death  or  disability  Incurred  In  mm- 
tary  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufllclent  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  ot  Uvlng  tor  the 
veteran,  his  family  or  survivors? 

b)  For  all  veterans:  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  ss  to  enable  a  readjustment  ttosn 
miutary  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  mini- 
mum econcdlc  icesY 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibility, 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  appUed  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sei,  or 
oatlonal  origin. 

i.  Draft 

AVC  reoognliee  the  necessity  for  the 
Onlted  States  to  mamtaln  adequate  military 
forces  in  present  world  circumstances.  It  also 
recognizes  the  citizen's  oBUgntlon  to  military 
service  and  recognlMs  a  selective  service  sys- 
tem as  an  appropriate  model  of  raising  mili- 
tary manpower.  We  object,  however,  to  the 
Inequaliues  of  the  draft  system  as  presently 
administered,  especially  the  determent  of 
students,  the  lack  of  uniform  guidelines  and 
ths  lack  of  fair  repreoentaaon  of  ths 
dtlsenry.  espedaUy  for  minority  groups,  on 
the  draft  boards. 

3.  Jtsserve  yrognm$ 

The  world  we  live  m.  with  Its  empliaaU 
on   speed    of   operation    and   technical   su- 
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parlorlty,  demmnds  standing  Amwd  Forces  of 
BUffleieDt  aize.  training  and  equipment  and 
orgKjiiEauoD  to  b«  eSectlvc  UzunedUiely  for 
defense  and  counter  att&ck.  It  Lb  apparent 
thftt  ttie  Regul&r  Armed  Porcea  most  renuin 
our  Out  Une  of  defense.  Tbe;  most  be  of 
sufficient  size  and  mobUitjr  for  deployment 
ajiywhere  on  the  globe  wltWn  a  minimum  of 
time  ao  tliat  we  ma-y  continue  to  provide, 
when  necessary,  those  forces  needed  for 
ooUectlre  security  under  our  internatlooal 
obllgstlon  in  perlptierai  oooflicts  occurrlnc 
In  the  strsieglc  IocaIIUqs  oI  the  world. 

AVC  believes  thst  the  NaUonsl  Ousrd  Is 
m-fltted  to  serve  both  roles  which  It  Is  cur- 
rently called  upon  to  plsy.  One  role  Is  that 
of  assisting  civil  authorities  In  the  United 
States  In  peace-time.  Forces  eulted  for  that 
role  should  primarily  consist  of  military 
poUoe.  possible  Infantry,  with  Mme  support- 
ing units  (medical,  aifpial.  QM,  etc.).  The 
other  role  is  that  of  forming  a  port  of  our 
highly  complex  and  sophisticated  Armed 
Forcee  with  guided  missiles,  high  mobUtty. 
heavy  weapons  and  requirements  for  Inten- 
sive technical  training. 

AVC  regrets  that  the  steps  taken  to  Inte- 
grate the  National  Guard  have,  so  far.  been 
far  from  adequate.  While  an  office  has  been 
estabU&hed  in  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
deal  with  equal  opportunities,  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  Influence  of  that  office  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

Regretably.  wtuie  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity group  members  in  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  Is  and  remains  relatively  high,  the 
percentage  in  the  National  Guard  Is  low  and 
hsA  remained  low  despite  certain  recruiting 
eSorts.  We  cannot  oJIord  to  have  a  polariza- 
tion within  the  Armed  Forces  as  between  the 
National  Giiard  on  one  hand  and  the  Regu- 
lars on  the  other.  While  the  domestic  peace- 
time  taslLS  wtxich  the  National  Guard  Is  called 
upon  to  perform  tend  to  involve  minority 
group  dvLiian  populations,  the  troops  in- 
volved should  not  present  the  appearance  of 
an  army  of  occupation. 

While  a  National  Guard  remains  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  Incentives 
should  be  provided  bo  that  a  larger  number 
of  minority  group  personnel  with  active  duty 
experience  will  choose  to  enter  and  remain 
In  the  National  Guard. 

AVO  la  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  discharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  activities  In  which  these 
indlTiduaJls  may  participate  following  Repa- 
ration from  active  service  under  the  draft. 

Wa  beUere  that  the  conditions  of  discharge 
Should  b*  based   solely   upon   the  military 
activity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservists. 
4.  Sentflt  Ootlar 
AVC    believes    that    provision    should    be 
made   to   maintain  automatically  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  benefit  dollar  and  up- 
ward   adjustments    be    made    annually    In 
accordance  with  the  Bureau  of  l^bor  Sta- 
tistics. Consumer  Price  Index. 
S.  Civil  aervicc 
AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  prefer- 
ence in  the  civil  service  be  limited  to  the 
Initial  appointment  only,  and  that  no  per- 
son should   receive   a  position   unleea   fully 
quallSed  to  perform  the  dutiee  involved. 

We  oppose  the  principle  of  granting  abso- 
lute preference  to  veterans  in  state  and  local 
civil  service. 

9.  Gt  bUl 
AVC  applauds  the  passage  of  a  permanent 
a.I.  BUI  of  Rights  as  a  responsible  means 
of  enabling  eervlremen  and  women  to  re- 
turti  to  clvllien  life  with  facimy  and  ea=e 
at  the  end  of  their  service  and  become  ii-eful 
and  productive  members  of  their  commu- 
nities. We  also  applaud  the  recent  pasaage  of 
leg. station  Unprovmg  Che  benefits  provided 
through  ths  O.I.  BUI  of  Rights. 

However,  we  feel  that  benefits  are  not  yet 
in  line  with  the  World  War  U  and  Korean 
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War  O.I.  Bills  and  the  current  coat  of  living. 
Unfortunately,  many  existing  programs  re- 
main unavailable  Co  veterans  because  of  Che 
financial  stress  they  now  entail,  or  are  avail- 
able only  at  great  sacrifice.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  area  of  educational 
programs. 

AVC  urges  the  Congress  to  further  adjust 
benefits  to  match  current  cosu  of  living  and 
education. 

The  OX  BUI  of  Bights  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  such  manner  as  to  guarantee  the 
absence  of  dUcrlmlaftUoa. 

7.  VA  hotpitaiization 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  non-servlce- 
connecced  disabilities  In  VA  hospitals  be 
continued  on  a  space-avaUable  basis,  but 
that  such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  full 
coet.  If  a  patient  has  the  means  to  pay  for 
such  service:  certificates  that  a  veteran  is 
unable  to  pay  should  be  investigated  thor- 
oughly to  determine  the  true  ability  to  meet 
the  ooet  of  hospltaliaatlon.  Further  that 
terms  of  coverage  of  all  prepaid  medical 
associations,  plans  and  companies  be 
amended  by  action  of  the  legislatures,  super- 
visory bodies  or  memberahlp.  so  sa  to  pro- 
vide payment  to  VA  hospltala  for  non-serv- 
ice-oonnected  treatment  on  the  aame  basis 
as  payment  to  private  voluntary  and  public 
hoapKaU. 

8.  Vniftcation 

AVC  notes  with  satisfaotlon  that  the  proc- 
eea  of  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  making  progress.  AVC  commends  the 
actions  hitherto  taken  In  this  regard  and 
urges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 
9.  DitCTiminatum — Foreign  and  domesiic 
We  mftlf**'"  that  no  assignment  of  any 
mlUtary  personnel  should  be  made  whether 
within  the  United  States  or  overseas,  for 
consideration  on  grounds  of  color,  religion, 
anoeatry  or  national  origin. 

Our  goal  Is  to  Insure  that  no  member 
or  employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no 
dependents  of  such  person  shaU  be  subject 
to  diacriinlnatory  treatment,  on  or  off  base 
within  the  United  States  or  outside  the 
United  States,  on  the  grounds  of  color,  reli- 
gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin,  and  that 
the  power.  Including  the  economic  power  of 
the  United  States  be  consciously  used  to 
further  this  objeoilve. 

10.  Information  service 
We  owe  the  man  of  our  armed  services  the 
best  possible  training  to  equip  them  for  the 
rlgora   of  modem  combat   under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  of  weather,  terrain,  supply 
and  enemy  action.  We  further  believe  that 
an  onentation  program  be  instituted  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  prospective  draftee,  at  the 
time  of  registration,  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, beneflu  and  special  training  he  and 
his  family  will  be  entitled  to  If  and  when  he 
is  inducted  into  the  Armed  Services. 
11.  Jurisdiction     over     ex-servicemen     and 
civilians  accompanjfing  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas 

We  beUeve  that  the  es-servloemen.  military 
dependents,  and  clvUlans  aocompanylng  the 
armed  forces  abroad  should  not  eacape 
punishment  for  aerlous  offenses  committed 
while  in  such  status,  but  should  be  tried 
before  civilian  courts.  By  serious  offenses  we 
mean  crimes  of  the  same  degree  of  lerlous- 
ness  as  felonies  at  commoo  law. 
i3.  Awards  and  benefits 
All  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  pertaining  to 
the  granting  of  military  medals  or  decora- 
tions, military  dlsabUlty  retirement  or  com- 
penaitlon.  dependents  and  survivors  benefits, 
veterans  benefits  (Including  benefits  to  de- 
pendents or  aunivors) .  or  other  special  b*'ne- 
flts  to  mlUtary  peraonnel  or  their  dependents 
on  the  basis  of  wartime  service  of  such 
mlUtary  personnel  shall  apply  in  like  nuinner 
to  service  performed  In  such  areaa  and  dur- 
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tng  such  period  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent where  combat  or  combat  conditions  exist 
and  the  United  States  forces  to  which  such 
person  la  attached  are  either  engaged  In  the 
combat,  engaged  in  military  operations  de- 
signed to  carry  out  any  treaty  or  ether  Inter- 
national obligation  of  the  United  States. 
13.  AVC  notes  that  lefftslation  has  been  en- 
acted which  expedites  the  naturalisation 
process  of  servicemen  and  ex-sercicemen 
and    which   allotea    noncitiscn    widows   of 
servicemen  who  die  u;hile  on  active  duty 
to  be  naturalised  leithout  penallxtng  them 
for  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
The  problem  of  aliens  In  the  armed  services 
being  sent  overseas  before  their  naturaliza- 
tion is  complete,  even  though  no  prior  period 
of  residence  Is  required,  peraists.  AVC  urges 
that,  either,  following  the  precedent,  set  in 
former  SecUon  702  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  provlalon  be  made  for  such  persons  to 
be    naturalized    whUe    outaide    the    United 
SUtea,  or  f^uit  the  services  adopt  a  ruHng 
whereby    service    personnel    in    process    of 
Naturalization,  who  are  not  themaelpes  con- 
tHbuttng  to  the  delays  invotved,  will  not  be 
sent  overseas  until  the  naturalization  process 
is  complete. 

{First  J  reaolutiont  below  carried  over  from 
1969  Platform.) 

KXSOLUnON   OH  tUUTABT  JUST1CS 

AVC  Strongly  condemns  the  actions  of  the 
military  eervlce*  In  response  to  recent  dem- 
oostrations.  expressions  of  dissent  against 
mUltary  poUcles,  and  stockade  Incldenta. 
which  have  resulted  in  placing  charge* 
against  these  Individuals  for  the  moai  seri- 
ous offenses  poaalble. 

AVC  has  always  recognized  that  a  proper 
balance  must  be  maintained  between  the 
demands  of  the  military  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  and  the  rights  of  aervlcemea 
as  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Right*. 
However,  the  possible  deterrent  effect*  of 
harsh  punitive  charges  and  sentences  must 
not  be  aUowed  to  be  the  sole  factor  In  de- 
termining the  reactlaa  of  mUltary  author- 
ities to  such  Incldenu.  The  rights  of  service- 
men must  be  protected  Just  as  much  as  Uia 
rights  of  civilians  If  the  system  of  military 
Jtistlce,  about  which  aerlous  questions  a*  to 
Its  procedures  have  been  raised.  Is  to  com- 
mand confidence. 

AVC  urges  the  mUltary  services  to  treat 
In  a  restrained  and  Judicious  manner  these 
offenses,  to  retain  ccmfldence  In  the  system 
of  military  Justice. 

axsoLUTioM  OH  sDKiNXSTaaTivs  mscHAaos 
While  AVC  favors  In  principle  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  Congress  which  Is  de- 
signed to: 

1)  Provide  the  statutory  framework  for 
the  administrative  discharge  process. 

3)  Insure  that  those  whose  admlolstra- 
tlve  discharge  Is  proposed  are  given  a  fair 
hearing,  have  access  to  counsel  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  have  the  right  to  have  wit- 
nesses called  on  their  behalf  and  are  given 
other  aafeguarda. 

AVC  also  calls  for  the  amendment  of  the 
legislation  now  pending  to  that  the  so-caUed 
"General  Discharge  under  Honorable  Condi- 
tions" wlU  be  treated  a*  the  mildest  form  of 
punitive  or  lesa-thon-honorable  discbarge. 
MlUtary  personnel  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
being  awarded  a  General  Discharge  under 
Honorable  C-ondltlona  ahould  be  given  safe- 
guards which  substantially  approach  thoaa 
now  proposed  for  the  lesser  formis  of  dla- 
charge.  The  oft-repeated  contention  of  the 
mUltary  servlcaa  that  the  "Oeneral  Dls- 
chsrge  under  Honorable  Condltloni"  is 
merely  another  form  of  Honorable  Discbarge 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  thoe* 
whoce  service  has  been  bo  stigmatized,  and 
the  existing  power  of  a  single  commander 
to  Impose  a  General  Dlschaz^  must  be 
curbed. 

AVC  further  calls  for  the  deletion  from 
those  copies  of  discharge  certificates  which 
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are  to  be  exhibited  to  projective  employers 
and  others  of  references  to  service  regula- 
tions which  reveal  the  reason  for  discharge. 
If  such  reason  can  reflect  on  the  individual. 
If  it  Is  nec«uary  to  delete  the  reason  for  dis- 
charge from  aU  dlacharga  certificate*  In 
order  to  prevent  adverse  comments  to  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  an  indication  of 
the  reason,  then  AVC  aapporu  deletion  of  aU 
reasons  for  discharge. 

BKSOLnnON  ON   HAMINO  OF  *  VA  HOBPTTAL 

AVC  aupporta  the  blU  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  HJt.  74fi  to  rename  the 
VA  hospital  in  Jackson,  Misaualppi  as  the 
Medger  Evans  Hospital. 
aesoLonoN  on  bmploymxnt  paomLXM*  or 
■rmuviKa  vrrraANS 

The  problems  of  the  returning  veteran  In 
our  nation's  capital  are  made  even  more 
severe  by  the  lack  of  a  representative  local 
government  to  meet  his  needs.  Therefore.  Be 
It  Resolved'. 

That  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs  be  requested  to  inveetlgate  and 
correct  these  serloua  and  glaring  hardships 
which  leave  most  veterans  unemployed,  un- 
trained for  a  joew  position,  restricted  to  tiie 
ghetto,  frustrated  and  diaUlusIoned. 

axaoLtrnoN  ok   d.c.  cMAPTxa  ais  caoa* 

The  D.C.  Chapter  of  the  Bed  Cross  haa 
been  aerlously  deficient  In  Its  treatment  of 
the  returning  veterans.  The  AVC  D.C.  Chap- 
tor  Is  requested  to  investigate  this  problem 
and  to  recommend  action  to  the  National 
Board. 

BxsoLirnoM  oh  advanced  aixowancs  ro« 
nmraHTHO  TBTcaANs 

Be  It  Resolved:  In  order  that  tlu  dis- 
advantaged Vietnam  era  veterans  have  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  coUege  or  technical 
school  without  due  hardEhlp,  he  should  be 
given  his  OJt.  EducaUonal  Benefits  Check  in 
August,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year,  rather  then  receiving  his  check 
in  November  which  la  the  current  procedure. 
This  forces  many  veterans  into  debt  and 
hardship,  and  also  keeps  many  veterans  from 
applying  for  benefits  which  they  have  earned 
by  their  EnUltary  service. 

We   strongly   urge   passage  of  83657.   the 
Veterans'    Ed  ucatlonal    Assistance    Advance 
AUovrance  and  Work  Study  Program. 
■BSOLtrnOH  OM  A  OONrKBKMCX  ON   axTOEKZira 

nrmANS 

One  of  the  severest  problems  a  veteran 
faces  today  Is  the  abrupt  transition  from  the 
battlefield  to  elvUlan  life.  In  1970  the  prob- 
lems be  facw  are  far  more  difficult  than  those 
faced  by  veterans  In  194S  and  1963.  This  la 
of  ooncern  to  the  nation  as  weU  aa  to  the 
Veteran  and  his  famUy. 

Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved;  That  the  Na- 
tional Board  be  directed  by  the  oonvenUon 
to  make  every  effort  to  call  a  conlerenoe  on 
the  returning  veteran  in  the  same  manner 
and  fashion  ae  its  outstanding  OonXeronce  on 
the  Human  RlghtG  of  the  Man  in  Uniform. 
To  such  a  conference  ahould  be  Invited  not 
only  veterans  and  veteran  groups,  but  also 
other  civilian  groups  who  are  affected  and 
Interested  In  this  transiuon. 
axaocimoK   on  "ATaocmES  and  8H*iff^'* 

As  Veterana  of  aavage  and  bloody  wan.  we 
are  shocked  and  ashamed  at  the  reported 
atrodtle*  committed  by  both  sides  In  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  we  are 
convinced  that  Incidents  such  as  that  In  My 
IaI  could  not  have  been  prevented  from 
oomtng  to  puhUc  attention  for  two  years  If 
a  considerable  number  of  offioers  in  senior 
positions  had  not  been  determined  to  keep 
the  matter  secret.  AVC  calls  for  whatever  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Force*  who  take  It  on 
themselves  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  any  such  Lnoldents 
are  eflecUvely  protected  from  r^risals  and 
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that  'consph^cle*  at  silence*  are  explicitly, 
severely  punished  quite  apart  from  the  ind- 
dent*  themselves. 

XESOLtmON    ON   EZXJCIOUB   nXXDOH 

The  AVC  supporU  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  religion  In  the  armed  forces.  ReUglous  ob- 
servance should  be  neither  denied  nor  com- 
psUed,  nor  exploited  for  non-raUgloua 
purposes. 

The  AVC  recognlaes  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding chaplain  and  chapels,  so  that  military 
personnel  are  not  deprived  of  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  see  fit. 

Instances  have  recently  come  to  light.  In 
which  chapel  attendance  has  been  made 
compulsory  In  ■ervlce  academies.  In  other 
Instances,  armed  forces  chaplains  have  been 
used  to  indoctrinate  service  perstmnel  on 
mlUtary.  poUtlcal.  and  reUglous  matters.  The 
AVO  deplores  such  practices  and  xirges  that 
they  be  discontinued  promptly. 
aesoLtmoN  on  kzutaxt  xxpxNmruaxa  and 
Domsnc  KXZDS 
It  U  well  established  that  the  needs  of  our 
domestic  economy  are  so  critical  that  they 
cannot  be  met  at  the  existing  level  of  federal 
expendlturea.  The  problems  of  poUutloo, 
hunger,  poverty,  Uving  conditions  In  our 
cities  and  rural  areas,  puhUc  safety,  and  other 
dconestlc  need*,  require  massive  infusion  of 
federal  tuada  not  avaUable  in  the  present 
budget. 

Our  inflated  mlUtary  budget  ha*  taken 
badly  needed  public  funds  from  our  domestic 
programs.  AVC  beUeves  that  the  present  mlU- 
tary eetabUahment  can  be  cut,  eepecioUy  our 
Forces  Etatloned  In  Ba&es  tliroughout  the 
world,  without  sacrificing  our  National  Se- 
curity, and  that  the  requirements  of  domos- 
tle  programs  should  have  at  least  as  high  a 
priority  aa  our  mUitary  requiremenU. 
We  therefore  urge : 

That  the  mUltary  budget  be  substantlaUy 
cut  and  such  funds  be  used  in  domestic 
programs. 

That  an;  saving*  from  a  cut-back  in  Viet- 
nam* expenditure*  be  used  for  domestic 
rather  than  be  transferred  to  other  mlUtary 
purposes. 

That  we  actively  pursue  the  SALT  talks 
and  any  eavlnga  resulting  from  an  arms  limi- 
tation treaty  be  diverted  to  domeatlc  needs. 
That  a  more  effective  scrutiny  be  given 
new  and  untried  weapon*  aystems  which 
would  put  a  heavy  financial  sixain  on  the 
defense  budget  in  future  years. 

That  significant  cuu  be  made  in  the  slae 
of  our  armed  forces  and  supporting  civilian 
personnel  especlaUy  in  our  forces  stationed 
in  baaee  througout  the  world,  without  Im- 
pairing our  national  security. 

acsoLiTTzoN  OK  ctvix.  aioirrs  ix  thx 

DCABTMCNT  Or  D0VNSB 

The  American  Veterans  Committee,  in 
Convention  aseembled: 

I.  Welcome*  the  action  by  the  Department 
of  EWense  In  focualng  attention  on  ClvU 
Rights  by  appointing  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary whose  sole  function  wlU  be  ClvU 
Right*. 

3.  Regret*  that  racial  strains  have  In- 
creased rather  than  diminished  In  recent 
years. 

3.  Reminds  those  concerned  with  miUtary- 
related  cost*  that  the  cost  of  racial  friction 
(lost  man-hours,  reduced  combat  effectlve- 
ne«8,  added  cost  of  burdens  on  the  mUltary 
Justice  and  mlUtory  confinement  systems. 
lower  efBclency  by  those  alienated)  U  many 
times — greater  than  the  cost  of  a  ClvU  Rights 
Btnff  large  enough,  well  funded  enough,  and 
sufficiently  weU  backed  to  do  an  eflectWe  Job. 

4.  Urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
strengthen  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  In  personnel  and  in 
funds  to  the  point  at  which  It  wlU  have  a 
real  impact. 

6.  PolntE  out  that  among  reserve  and  Ka- 
tlonal  Guard  peraonnel  with  the  obUgatlon 
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or  the  opportunity  to  aerve  abort  tours  of 
active  duty,  are  many  with  particular  ex- 
pertise m  the  civU  rights  area  and  urge*  that 
these  skills  be  better  utUized. 

e.  Recalls  that  AVC  ho*,  throughout  Itt 
history,  worked  closely  with  the  Depaitmeat 
of  Defense  in  the  civU  right*  area,  on  proj- 
ects such  a*  the  tour  of  aouttum  HUltBrr 
tMse*  by  AVC  leaders  to  IMO  and  the  Aodtt 
of  the  National  Otiard  undertaken  m  l9flS. 

7,  Offers  whatever  services  It  can  render  In 
thi*  area  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
acBOLimoN  ON  TSc  ORArr 

AVC  reaffirms  lU  position  on  the  draft  m 
stated  in  our  platform  and  as  presented  In 
detaUed  testimony  before  the  Bouse  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  In  1967. 

AVC  also  continues  to  deplore  the  lack 
of  Congressional  action  for  specific  reforms 
of  the  draft  law  which  have  received  wide 
public  Bupport.  and  which  were  endorsed  by 
AVC.  which  are  urgently  needed. 

Further; 

I.  AVC  reiterates  Its  position  sgalztft  ft 
mercenary  army,  and  wUl  eeek  to  testify  be- 
fore the  "Preeldrnt'e  Oommiaslon  on  an  AU- 
Volunteer  Armed  Forces." 

3.  AVC  supports  provlBlons  which  wlU  en- 
able students  who  have  begun  their  studl** 
to  delay  their  active  duty  tmtU  they  have 
reached  a  reasonable  point  of  compleUon  of 
these  studies,  but  which  wlU  not  exempt 
them  from  service.  In  tliis  connecUon.  AVC 
suggest*  ttiat  consideration  be  given  to  an 
adaptation  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corp*  pro- 
gram used  dtirlng  World  War  II. 

3.  AVC  reiterates  the  positions  It  ha*  pre- 
viously taken  concerning  the  Improvement 
of  the  legal  rights  of  draftees,  composltloD 
of  draft  t>oards,  system  of  selection,  etc. 

4.  AVC  agree*  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  declMon  whereby  total  consclentlou* 
objection  need  not  rest  exclusively  on  a  re- 
ligious basis,  hut  may  instead  be  based  on 
sincere  phUoeophlcal  or  ethical  views. 

AVC  asks  for  a  uniform  ImpIementatloKi 
of  the  new  principles  enunciated  and  urges 
that  consideration  t>e  given  to  ways  in  which 
sincere  selective  consclenUotis  objection  can 
be  recognised. 

RX30LUTI0M   ON    NON-DZBCSXlCXllA'nOM   IN 
TBK   Mn.rrAKT   UKDICAXX   PSOaBAM 

WhUe  AVC  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  June  10.  1908  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  coordinate  Its  effort*  In  achiev- 
ing non-difiCTlmlnation  in  the  MUltary  Med- 
icare (CHAMFUS)  Program  with  the  Title  VI 
enforcement  effort  In  medical  facilities  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Office  of  Clvtt  Rl^ts 
at  HEW  .  .  . 

AVC  regrets  that  the  plans  for  coordina- 
tion have  not  been  implemented  (except 
with  regard  to  some  eight  hospitals),  dtie 
to  the  faUure  of  the  Department  of  Defenas 
to  authorize  a  very  minor  Item  of  relmbtirss- 
ment  to  HEW. 

Calls  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
implement  Its  poUcy  and  to  latmch  coordi- 
nation effort  so  long  delayed. 

We  regret  tliat.  one  year  later,  the  pcdlcy 
adopted  In  196S  ba*  not  yet  been  Imple- 
mented. 

We  caU  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  In- 
form u*  by  when  we  can  expect  progreas  tn 
this  area. 

NATIONAL   AfTAIXa 

AVC  stand*  for  the  BlU  of  Bight*  ss  a 
Uvlng  force  animating  the  poUtlcal  life  of 
our  NaUon  and  a*  a  firm  Umltatlon  on  ths 
arbitrariness  of  government. 

AVC  stand*  for  the  BiU  of  Bights  a*  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom  to  speak,  to  as- 
semble, to  beUeve,  and  to  dissent  without 
fear  from  the  eonfocmlUes  of  the  day. 

AVC  stands  for  equaUty  for  aU.  regsr disss 
of  race,  color,  ancestry,  national  origin.  r>- 
Uglon.  sex  or  age,  and  for  the  oonstlcatlanAl 
guarantees  of  such  equaUty. 

AVO  stand*  for  Juct  leglslattvs  represMi- 
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tattoo  of  the  people  of  the  tJuJted  SUUe. 
the  Stotea  and  their  •ubdlvlslon*.  without 
poll  taxM  or  other  property  qualiflcaUoBB 
tor  voung.  with  equal  weight  for  each  vote. 
and  on  a  geographically  fair  baala.  within  the 
framework  of  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 

S«*tOB.  .     -.  ,      *,  ,1 

AVC  stands  foe  a  policy  of  gainful,  full 
emplorment  and  aecorlty  for  all.  ai  ouUlned 
in  the  Kn^loyment  Act  of  lft40. 

AVC  stands  lor  re^ponsihie,  efficient,  and 
honest  government  and  for  the  mertt  system 
In  government  employment. 

AVC  stands  for  a  government  poesesBtng 
and  willing  to  exercise  all  powers  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  solution  of  our  national 
problems. 

AVC  supports  the  active  Interventloo  of 
gortmment,  pnmaxUy  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent.  in  the  economy  and  the  general 
weLfare  of  our  country  to  stimulate  and  pro- 
vide employmeht  to  Improve  the  phyilcal 
condiuon  of  our  cities  and  towns,  of  our 
housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all  the 
greatest  beneflts  from  the  development  and 
oonservatlon  of  our  natural  and  industrtal 
reeourccs  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  health  of  our  coimtry  to  stimulate 
and  provide  employment  to  Improve  the 
physical  condition  of  our  ctues  and  towns. 
of  our  housing  and  our  schools,  to  bring  all 
the  greatest  beneflu  ftom  the  development 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  and  Indus- 
trial teftources  and  to  prmlde  for  the  general 
welfare  and  health  of  our  people. 

AVC  supports  a  tax  policy  based  on  ability 
to  pay  and  opposes  regreeslve  sales  and  excise 


AVC  stands  for  the  recognition  of  equal 
rights  for  labor  and  management  and  for 
lny>roved  social  benefits  of  employeeo. 

AVC  supports  an  educational  system  and 
a  public  health  system  which  will  give  the 
American  people,  and  America's  youth  in 
particular,  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  train- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  mental  health  and 
stamina,  to  contmue  their  forward  march  to- 
ward America's  democratic  fulfillment. 

Government  and  liberty 
I.  The  Nations  Freedom — the  BlU  of  Bights 
I.  We  afllrm  the  basic  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  due  process  of  la*,  the  right  to  coun- 
sel and  to  freedom  from  unlawful  search  and 
Bolaure.  We  oppoee  all  efforts  to  euppreaa 
freedoms  to  believe,  speak,  write,  asaemble. 
criticize,  and  dissent. 

3.  A.  We  urge  strong  and  consistent  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
which  will  Insure  to  the  clOaens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  severui  States  the 
full  meaeure  of  their  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities of  due  process  of  law  and  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  ConsUtuUon.  regardleas  of  race,  color, 
ancestry,  national  origin,  religion  of  sex,  or 
wage,  and  urge  the  national,  state  and  local 
governments  to  enact  such  further  laws,  oc- 
dinauces  and  regulations  as  may  be  needed 
further  to  insure  theee  end*. 

B.  We  believe  In  the  principles  o*  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

C.  We  favor  freedom  from  censorship  of 
newspapers,  magazlnee,  radio,  television,  mo- 
non  pictures  and  other  media  by  the  Po«t 
OfBce.  Customs  Burenu.  police  department*, 
and  other  unit*  of  government  as  well  aa  by 
private  pressure  grtJUps. 

D  We  oppose  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
electronic  and  other  forma  of  eavesdropping 
devlcee  whether  by  private  indlvtdiiala  or 
Oovemment  official.'),  elected  or  appointed. 

E  We  urge  protection  by  Federal  law  of 
all  member*  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  phyi- 
Ical  violence  becausie  of  race,  color.  ancesAry. 
national  origin  or  religion. 

P.  We  urge  making  lynching  a  Federal 
crime,  as  weh  as  making  prortadons  for  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  lynching  victims. 

O.  We  favor  Federal  legislation  making  It 
a  crtme  to  bomb  or  to  oonspiM  to  bomb 
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school,  church  and  other  pubUc  and  quasi- 
pubUo  property. 

3.  A.  The  right  against  self-lncrlmlnauon. 
No  inference  should  be  drawn  In  regard  to 
guilt  In  any  legal  proceeding  of  any  person 
solely  because  he  exercises  this  right. 

B.  The  right  to  travel.  The  right  of  an 
American  cltlsen  to  travel  abroad  should  not 
be  arbltraruy  abridged  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

n.  The  Nation's  Oovemment 
1.  Pteedoan  of  information;  The  right  of 
the  people  to  fuU  knowledge  of  government 
affairs  must  not  be  abridged,  except  where 
dlscloeure  would  imperil  the  national  secu- 
rity or  where  dlaclosure  would,  without  sub- 
stantial public  benefit,  encroach  on  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  perconal  liberty  or  free- 
dom. , 

a.  Oongrese:  We  urge  proper  changes  in 
the  rules  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
which  wUl  make  It  poeslble  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  to  vote  cloture  or  cloeed  de- 
batt  on  legislation  after  a  reasonable  period, 
and  which  will  make  merit,  not  tenure  alone, 
the  standard  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen. 

We  iirge  change*  in  the  Bouae  and  Senate 
rules  to  require  recorded  votea  on  all  actions 
to  facUltate  this  procedure,  we  urge  that 
electronic  voting  machinery  be  provided. 

3.  Federal-State  Relations:  We  favor  strict 
Federal  standard -setting  and  enforcement  In 
all  federal  grants  in  old. 

4.  State  and  local  government:  We  urge 
reapportionment  within  the  Stages  consistent 
with  the  principle  "one  man-one  vote." 

6.  The  Federal  civil  service: 

A.  Apart  from  discharges  based  on  reor- 
ganization of  Government  actlvltlee  or  redu- 
tloo  in  force,  Government  employees  should 
be  discharged  only  for  cause  and  through 
due  pnxesB  of  law.  The  employees  should  be 
presented  with  a  written  statement  of 
ohargee.  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before 
an  Impartial  board.  He  should  have  the  right 
to  preeent  evidence,  be  confronted  with  od- 
veraa  wltneaees,  croes-examlne  vrltneases,  and 
receive  a  transcript  of  the  bearing  free  of 
charge.  Action  toward  his  separation  from 
the  Oovemment  service  should  be  taken  only 
aa  the  basis  thus  made. 

B.  The  rights  granted  to  veterans  In  the 
Veterans  preference  Act  In  regard  to  dis- 
charge procedures  and  appeals  should  he  ex- 
tended to  all  Oovemment  employees  except 
those  In  probationary  status. 

6.  DUtrict  of  Columbia:  We  urge  that  the 
CHstrtct  of  Columbia  receive,  by  legislation 
or  by  constitutional  amendment  where  the 
matter  cannot  be  handled  by  legislation: 

A.  The  right  to  local  self-government  and; 

B.  The  right  of  elect  Senators  and  Bep- 
resentatlvea  in  Congress; 

C.  An  equitable  annual  Federal  contribu- 
tion In  lieu  of  taxes. 
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Economic  securUf 
HL  Bule  BooDomlc  PoUcr 

1.  We  coDUnue  to  rapport  the  Employment 
Act  of  IMS  wUch  sute.  It  U  tbe  poUcT  of 
the  Oovemmeiit  to  cre»t«  end  m&lotela 
"conilltlQOs  under  which  there  wUl  be  fcf- 
forded  useful  employment  opportunltlee  In- 
cluding •elf.emplorment  for  those  eble, 
willing  end  seeking  to  work  and  to  promote 
rn..iTniiiw  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chABlng  power." 

2.  To  Ineure  the  Interest  of  the  consumer, 
we  xjrge  Congrefifi  to  estebllsh  e  Department 
of  the  Conjumer.  to  be  beaded  by  a  aecretary 
of  cabinet  rank. 

tv.  Uonetary  Policy  and  Tax  Peuay 

1.  Monetary  policy: 

We  urge  the  establlahment  of  Federal 
capital  budget  for  relmburseable  public 
works  appropriations  and  to  Improve  the 
accounting  and  budgetary  operations  of  the 
Oovemment. 

a.  Tax  policy: 


A.  We  urge  eUmlnatlon  of  special  pro.l- 
Blons  In  the  Internal  revenue  laws  which  art 
ducrimlnatory  In  nature.  Aa  blatant  exam- 
ples, we  point  to  the  favored  tax  treatment 
0*  the  extractive  Industries,  the  restricted 
stock  options  for  corporate  executive*,  the 
retirement  Income  credit,  the  preferred  tax 
treatment  of  proflu  on  stock  market  transac- 
tions, and  the  dividend  exclusion  and  credU 
provision. 

B.  We  also  call  for  on  end  to  the  abuse  of 
the  deductibility  of  business  expenses  to  fi- 
nance luxurious  travel,  vacations,  and  enter- 
tainment for  bualneso  management,  profes- 
sional men  and  sales  executlvee. 

V.  The  Urban  Crisis 
AVO  from  Its  IncepUon  has  been  vltaUy 
concerned  about  the  urban  crisis,  and  we 
recognize  the  urgency  of  effective  action  to 
overcome  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
It.  Theee  are  many-faceted.  Including  a 
shortage  of  Jobs,  of  homes,  of  services,  of  edu- 
cational Incentives,  of  recreational  opportu- 
nities. They  also  Include  environmental 
poUuUon  and  the  citizen's  Increasing  In- 
ability to  Influence  or  even  participate  In  city 
government  by  democratic  means.  Many  of 
those  evlla  are  most  concentrated  m  the 
alums. 

The  concept  embodied  In  the  Model  ClUee 
program,  of  strengthening  local  government 
and  the  people  It  serves  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems offers  a  sensible  approach  to  soluUon 
of  the  urban  crlals  luelf.  AVC  urge*  expan- 
sion of  this  demonstration  program  to  all 
communities  which  may  beneOt  from  It.  with 
adequate  flnanclng  lor  both  the  development 
of  local  plans  and  the  federal  programs  which 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  their  Imple- 
mentaUon.  We  Intend  to  be  vigilant,  that  the 
focus  remains,  under  the  new  program  guide- 
lines on  the  disadvantaged  In  the  cities. 

Citizen  participation  In  the  planning  and 
administration,  as  provided  tor  in  Model 
Cities,  Community  Action  and  other  pro- 
grams Is  the  democratic  means  of  assuring 
that  resources  Intended  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged are  not  bargained  away  without 
the  consent,  or  at  least  the  understanding,  of 
the  poor  themselves.  We  urge  the  Congreaa  to 
retain  Its  requirements  for  citizen  participa- 
tion and  extend  them  to  additional  programs 
which  the  federal  government  supports.  We 
urge  also  that  provision  be  made  and  funds 
be  allocated  for  independent  planning  staff 
and  facilities  for  citizens'  groups  and 
commissions. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  urban  crlsU 
Is  housing.  Phyaloal  reclamation  af  the  alume 
requires  the  provision  of  bousing  for  those 
who  now  Inhabit  the  slums,  at  rents  or  prices 
which  are  fair  and  which  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  To  bring  this  about,  we  favor  flexible 
use  and  adequate  funding  of  the  variety  of 
programs  now  In  use.  Including  rent  supple- 
menu,  eased  purchase  credit,  reduced  Interest 
costi.  We  also  reoognlxe  that  It  will  be  some 
Ume  before  the  private  housing  Industry  will 
be  able  to  play  a  significant  role  in  such  low- 
return  activities,  and  we  therefore  call  lor  the 
widest  variety  of  public  Investments  In  hous- 
ing, such  as  tradlUonal  pubUc  housing,  turn- 
key housing,  direct  Interest-free  loans  and 
leased  housing.  And  we  need  serious  thought 
about  new  approachefi. 

Beyond  the  creation  of  the  neceeaary  hous- 
ing, our  government  must  assure  that  access 
to  bousing  Is  assured  regardless  of  the  rac«. 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  age  or  slM  of 
family  of  the  prospective  user.  We  call  for 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Pair  Housing 
provisions  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19«e. 
which  was  a  start  toward  elimination  of  the 
ghettos. 

We  also  reeognue  that  the  urban  crlila  U 
affected  by  the  rural  crisis  which  baa  long 
been  apparent  but  Ignored.  We  therefore 
demand  that  the  scanUy-funded  rural  count- 
erpart programs  be  revitalized  and  used  to- 
ward sublllzlng  the  Ule  of  our  rural  cltlzeni 
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In  the  countryside  where  they  prefer  to  Uve 
Instead  of  forcing  them  to  migrate  to  the 
cities,  often  to  be  engulfed  by  the  slums. 
Vt  ConservaUon  and  Development  of  Natural 
Besources 
we  accept  aa  a  cardinal  principle  of  con- 
aervaUon  poUcy  that  the  natural  resourose 
of  this  land  are  given  to  us  In  trust  for  the 
people  of  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
The  benefiu  of  these  reaources  must  be  dis- 
tributed widely  and  equitably  and  a  share 
thereof  must  be  preserved  for  future  atliens. 
Through  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  and  regional  p'lannlng  and  develop- 
ment wise  use,  and  enlightened  conservaUon, 
this  can  be  done.  The  very  nature  of  the 
problem  requires  that  Ooverment  pUy  a 
hia]or  and  controlling  role  In  assuring  that 
oonservatlon. 

1  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  We 
propose  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Statural  Besources.  Such  a  new  depart- 
ment should  provide  tor  regionally  decentral- 
ized opportunities  lor  program  tormuUtlon 
and  execuUon.  while  clearly  placing  federal 
responsibility  for  resourc«  development 
wlUiln  the  framework  of  a  single  agency.  The 
regional  multi-purpose  concept  may  require 
chat  specific  localities  or  projects  be  reserved 
or  developed  lor  one  or  more  preferred  use. 
3  Water  and  Air  Conservation: 
A.  We  reamnn  our  strong  support  of  com- 
prehensive multi-purpose  river  basin  develop- 
ment and  urge  the  accelerated  application  of 
this  principle  to  our  river  basins. 

B  Wo  similarly  favor  regional  planning  by 
the  SUtes  and  metropoUtan  areas  as  weU  as 
area  redevelopment. 

C  We  urge  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
undertake  the  planning  and  construction  of 
mulU-purpoee  water  and  power  projects 
sunUar  to  the  one  provided  in  the  Tennessee 
VaUey.  Tlielr  very  scope  requires  govertmient 
development  and  precludes  the  ahort-ierm 
piecemeal  operations  of  private  InteresW. 

D  The  conservation  and  development  of 
adequate  fresh  water  supplies  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs  lor  domestic  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, wildlife  and  recreational  uses,  and 
the  protection  and  unprovement  of  water 
quality,  especially  In  relation  to  accumulated 
pesticides  and  other  contaminating  matters. 
are  of  Increasingly  urgent  concern. 
3.  Energy  resources  conservation,  we  cau 

A.  The  maximum  feasible  development  of 
our  only  renewable  energy  resource  hydro- 
electric power  including  Federal  con»truc- 
tlon  of  mulU-purpoee  power  dams  and  other 
waterpower.  Irrigation,  fiood  control  and 
navigation  works  using  standards  of  feaslhU- 
ity  and  repayment  schedules  for  such  pro- 
JecU  based  upon  their  reasonably  expected 
service  Ufe. 

B  A  continuation  and  aocelerauon  of  tne 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  stimulate 
development  of  effective  processes  for  the 
utilization  of  our  immense  reserves  of  oU, 
natural  gas.  shale  and  coal.  

C.  We  urge  a  major  Increase  in  the  soo^ 
and  speed  of  air  pollution  prevention 
measures.  .    .. 

D.  The  development  of  atomic  energy  (both 
fission  and  fusion  type)  for  power  and  other 
peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Recreation  and  Wildlife: 

The  expansion  In  the  demands  for  outdoor 
recroauon  opportuniaes  requires  that  we 
add  to  our  nauonal  park  system  and  In- 
orease  the  recreational  developmenU  on  our 
national  forests,  public  lands,  resarvolra  and 
seashores. 

We  endorse  legislation  to  control  bUlboard 
erection  m  scenic  areas.  Urban  planning  and 
redevelopment  ahould  Include  provision  for 
open  spacea  and  outdoor  recreatlan  areas. 

6.  National  lAnd  Reserve. 

We  support  ths  concept  that  our  remaining 
pubUo  lands  constitute  a  "National  Land  Re- 
serve" to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  vnth  appropriate  safeguards  for 
future  generations. 
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S.  PesUdde  Control. 

We  urge  careful  conalderaUon   and   close 
supervision  of  pest  control  programs  In  rec- 
reational, farming,  and  urban  areas, 
vn.  Agriculture 

American  agriculture  Is  Increasingly  the 
victim  of  the  owners  of  the  new  machines, 
themselves  Investors  rather  than  farmers^ 
Hired  workers  are  displaced  from  Jobs,  and 
farm  lands  are  being  concentrated  In  fewer 
hands  as  farmers  themselves  are  displaced. 

AVC  calls  for  a  four-part  approach  to  tue 
resulting  problems; 

1  A  reduction  of  subsidies  to  Industrial- 
ized agriculture,  those  now  being  paid  In 
proporuon  to  production  or  for  practice, 
which,  like  some  In  other  Industries,  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  business; 

2  New  approaches  to  two  problems  of  the 
sub-marginal  farmer  and  the  farm  Uhorer, 
recognizing  that  their  pUght  Is  doeely  re- 
lated to  that  of  the  underemployed  urban 
worker  and  Is  only  In  part  agricultural. 

3.  strengthening  the  economic  '/™"J 
farm  through  greater  attention  to  credit, 
service  and  markeUng  needs; 

4    Providing   for   rural   people   the  whole 
range  of  educational,  cultural,  recreational, 
health  and  other  opportunlUes  already  ac- 
cessible to  dwellers  In  metropoUtan  areas, 
vn.  Labor 

We  urge: 

1  Periodic  updating  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pair  Labor  standards  Act  to  Insure  the 
coverage  of  mftTl""'"^  numbers  of  categor- 
ies of  workers  and  a  reallaUc  and  decent 
Federal  minimum  wage.  ..,„,-. 

a  Enactment  of  laws  for  the  full  dlado- 
Buro  of  the  admlnlsuatlon  of  pension  and 
health  and  welfare  plans,  whether  admin- 
istered by  unions  or  management  or  Jolnuy 
by  both.  Federal  law  should  foUow  existing 
Federal  securities  leglslaaon  and  State  laws 
such  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  exemptions  contained  In  the  latter. 
TTC   Social  Welfare 

AS  veterans  concerned  with  the  social  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  we  urge: 

1  Federal  standards  to  Increase  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits,  more  realistic  eligi- 
bility standards  and  lengthening  of  the  pe- 
riod for  which  benefits  are  paid. 

2  Development  of  a  strong  and  unified 
chUd  welfare  program  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

3  Development  of  Federal  services  and 
grants-in-aid  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  narcotics  addiction,  based  on  the  prem^ 
that  drug  addiction  Is  a  dlaease  to  be  treated. 

X.  Education 

1  We  recognize  that  "In  the  quaUty  of 
education  Ues  the  fate  of  freedom  Itself. 
We  urge  the  provision  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity tor  every  American  to  the  It^ts  of 
his  capacity,  and  the  Identification  of  the 
talented  among  us  m  order  to  challenge 
them  to  their  highest  achievement. 

a  To  impiove  and  extend  exlstUig  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  coUege  and  uni- 
versity students.  ..... 

3  To  extend  scholarship  and  exchange 
programs  for  study  by  Americans  abroad  and 
by  nationals  of  othsr  countries  In  the  Unlud 

4  'To  appropriate  adequate  Federal  aid  to 
communities  impacted  by  Federal  programs. 

5  We  oppose  the  use  of  public  funds 
whether  aa  grants  or  loans  to  non-public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

XL  PubUc  Health 

We  urge: 

1  Increased  Federal  expendlttires  for  re- 
search in  the  prevention  and  care  of  Illness 

a.  Expansion  of  medical  Insurance  and 
group  medical  care  plans,  Including  a  plan 
for  national  health  Insurance. 

3.  Expansion  of  public  health  tadUUee 
and  aervlc«  hospitals  and  nursing  bomss, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  ancestry,  na- 
tional ongm.  religion  or  sex. 
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XXL  Indian  Rights 

We  oppoee  revocation  of  commltmentaan- 

tered  Into  by  treaty  between  the  V3.  Oow- 

emment   or  the  Government  of  any  state 

and  the  various  Indian  tribes. 

We  support  all  efforts  (1)  to  safeguard 
Indian  lands  and  resources  from  exploitation 
and  expropriation  In  violation  of  treaty 
rights  and  (2)  to  make  the  Indian  tribes 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  from  the 
proper  development  of  their  resources. 

We  support  adeqiiate  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  the  Indian  tribes  capable 
of  supportmg  themselves  from  the  proper 
development  of  their  resources.  We  support 
adequate  health  and  educaUonal  services  for 
the  Indian  reservation  as  weU  as  training  In 
modem  industrial  and  management  skills  to 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  better  Uvlsg 
and  the  abiuty  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs. 

We  also  support  social  services  to  those 
Indians  who  desire  to  Uve  outside  their  tribal 
reservations  so  as  to  assist  them  In  adapting 
themsslves  especially  to  urban  Uvlng  and  to 
protect  them  against  discrimination  and  taos- 
tUlty  In  their  new  environment. 

BxsoLonon  on  class  lotoatioh 
Class  action  UtlgaUon.  by  which  law  suite 
brought  for  all  Injured  or  damaged  parties 
against  manufacturers  of  unsatisfactory 
products,  have  proved  highly  effective  In 
protecting  the  Interests  of  consumers.  AVC 
supports  legislation  which  would  authorize 
such  suits  on  the  Initiative  of  consumers 
without  waiting  for  action  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commaslon  or  the  Depsrtment  of 
Justice. 


■xsoLtmoK   ow   rxnxaAi,  GOvrxKisrirt   taaoa 

UaNACEHXNT    RZtATXOMS 

The  American  Vetcrana  committee  views 
with  hope  the  growth  of  labor  management 
relations  for  those  In  pubUc  service. 

AVC  urges  that  the  President  or  Congreas 
act  quickly  to  change  the  requirement  In  the 
Executive  Order  covering  labor  management 
relations  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  that 
charges  leave  to  those  representing  Federal 
employees  In  contract  negotiations  whUe 
their  management  counterparts  are  paid  for 
work  at  the  same  bargaining  table. 

asflOLtmoN  ON  THi  srpxasofno  TaanapoaT 

SPFXOPaiATlON 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  opposae 
the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  Super- 
sonic  Transport.  The  money  Is  more  urgently 
needed  for  critical  domestic  needs,  and  our 
sense  of  prlorltlee  should  use  such  money 
to  flght  hunger,  poverty,  and  poUutlon.  rather 
than  transport  a  few  hundred  people  a  few 
hours  quicker  to  their  destination.  Our  coun- 
try cannot  afford  the  noise  and  air  poUutlon 
that  would  result  from  such  ttansporUtlon. 
The  anticipated  economic  benefits  will  not 
offset  thoee  dlsadvantagea. 

BSaOLOTlDH  OH  TBX  STaUOaLC  *OB  AN 
XHTBULSXKD  SOCnXT 

For  the  firat  time  in  over  twenty  years,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  are  retreating  from  the  goal  of 
an  Integrated  American  society. 

Noting  the  barriers  to  Integrauon.  they  ex- 
tend their  sympathies  to  those  who  resist 
change  toward  full  equality  for  our  ethnle 
and  racial  minorities.  In  turn,  some  leader* 
among  thoae  minority  groups  see  as  the 
only  alternative  to  victory  In  the  struggle,  a 
retreat  Into  separation  or  to  rerolutlonaiT 
doctrines.  We  tmderatand  their  feeUngs,  but 
we  can  not  agree  that  the  cause  la  lost. 

The  long  years  of  dlscrlmlnauon  against 
our  minority  groupe  will  not  be  remedied 
without  constant  attention  and  effort  Trom 
aU  concerned  Americana. 

Therefore,  we  caU  on  all  people  to  take 
their  stand  for  equality  of  opportunity  HOW, 
when  the  situation  Is  to  Iscklng  in  promise 
but  when  commitment  In  this  catise  Is  most 
needed. 
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AU  Americans  D«e<l  tills  encourB««ment. 
TbcM  wbo  oppo6«  fcn  tztLegratMl  aodacy  must 
undemand  tbac  the  fuU  weight  of  llie  Ped- 
er&l  OoTcromeac  will  Again  be  used  to  u- 
sure  the  full  implementation  of  our  con- 
sutuUoQ  and  elvii  lighu  Uwi. 

KDOLUnON    OH   I-XTtLS    OT   VtOUCKO 

Whereu  The  Increased  prevalence  of  maas 
protest  demonstrations  has  produced  a  re- 
action on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  agen* 
cles  and  officers;  and 

Whereas  In  many  places  across  the  country 
the  reaction  has  deUberately  been  given  a 
force  lar  beyond  that  needed  to  maintain 
peftce,  given  the  nature  of  the  participants' 
own  strength,  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  obvious  that  what- 
ever  the  Intent  of  the  political  oOelals  or  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies,  including  the 
state-aervlce  National  Guard  units  which 
were  called  in,  enough  of  the  men  Involved 
were  without  suAcIent  training  to  main- 
tain their  own  discipline:   and 

Whereas  Even  when  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  people  in  custody  and  totally  with- 
out defense,  they  have  often  acted  with 
cruelty,  uunecessary  roughness,  and  primi- 
tive Tindictlvenees.  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
American  profesalons  of  fair  play  and  pun- 
lahment  only  for  crimes,  and  then  only  after 
conviction  and  to  a  degree  related  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  oflenae.  and 

Whereas  Enough  dUsenters  have  used  open 
violence  in  their  protests  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance ot  grave  immediate  danger  to  our 
lawful  waya  ol  life  creating  an  atmosphere 
for  counter-violence:  and 

Whereas  Slmlllar  breakdown  of  the  Ameri- 
can staadards  of  behavior  has  been  revealed 
inere&singty  in  police  forces,  correctional  In- 
stitutions and  the  armed  forces,  leading  to 
damage,  pereonal  injury,  and  even  death, 
particularly  to  members  of  minority  groups. 
Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved.  Tb^l  AVC 
oondemns  the  use  of  violence  and  deliberate 
Incitement  to  violence  by  any  of  our  cltl- 
sens;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  that  AVC  condemns  the  use  of 
broad  and  desdly  farces  by  law  enforcement 
sgencitt,  civil  and  military,  against  our  own 
citizens  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  AVC  demands  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  demote  an  adequate  fund  to 
training  police  forces  and  correcUoatti  insti- 
tution staffs  so  that  they  wUl  be  able  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  domestic  tran- 
quility, and  no  more,  and  bs  tt  further 

Resolved  That  the  US.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  develop  guidelines  far  objective 
evaluation  of  police  and  related  misconduct, 
■o  that  an  end  can  be  brought  to  It,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved  That  AVC  urges  all  public  Ogurea 
to  heed  the  injunction  to  "lower  our  voices* 
as  a  step  toward  lowering  the  level  of  vlo- 
leskce  abroad  In  the  land. 


AVC  reaOrms  its  support  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  provide  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  by  popular  vote. 

TKTCaHATTOTVAX.  AFWAOa 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  believe  that  In  international  af- 
fairs the  objective  of  the  United  Statsa  li 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Ail  else  aside,  the 
world  must  avoid  the  holocaust  of  nuclear 
war.  Wlihln  that  framework  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, Uke  our  domestic  policy,  must  be  ori- 
ented to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  Individ- 
ual, be  he  hlMck.  white,  brown,  or  yellow. 
so  that  he  may  eat  and  sleep  In  safety,  live 
bis  life  under  government  of  his  choice  and 
reallae  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
measure  of  his  aspirations. 
X.  The  United  Nations  and  World  Government 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man's 
beet  lK>pe  for  peace.  American  support  to  the 
Doited  Natlona  must  b»  an  aaantlal  part  of 
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our  foreign  policy.  The  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  progressively 
strengthened  in  a  process  which  sees  the 
selective  yielding  of  the  prerogaUvea  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  in  a  manner  that  will 
enhance  the  fundamental  freedoms  and  the 
well-being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  the  rule  of  law  principle 
in  International  relations  Is  an  essential  of 
action  in  reinforcing  the  United  Nations  role 
In  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Appropriate  means  must  be  found  to  widen 
the  area  of  InwrnstlonsUy  accepted  stand- 
ards and  American  compliance  therewith. 
Prompt  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation 
by  the  United  States  Senate  would  be  a  step 
in  this  direction. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
celeration of  progress  In  the  ratification  of 
existing  International  human  rights  con- 
ventions by  the  United  States.  Where  neces- 
sary, enabling  national  legislation  should 
be  enascted  to  bring  our  laws  into  conform- 
ity with  theee  conventions.  United  Statee 
action  tn  this  respect  has  been  grossly  inade- 
quate and  has  hindered  a  greater  assertion 
of  American  leadership  which  Is  required. 

We  regard  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Secretary  Ctenenira  office  as  expressed 
In  the  Charter  crucial  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall  op- 
pose any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  this  office. 

We  favor  encouragement  and  aid  to  the 
formation  of  supranational  authorities  of 
a  regional  nature  consistent  with  the  U-N. 
Charter  and  of  treaty  arrangements  which 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  participating 
nations  in  order  to  secure  mutual  advan- 
tages, such  oj  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. Kuratom  and  others.  The  United  States 
should  further  encourage  and  suppon  Euro- 
pean initlatlTee  tiirough  the  European 
Economic  C-ommunlty.  Buratom.  the  Council 
of  Europe,  or  otherwise  to  create,  consolidate 
and  strengthen  institutions  which  may  lead 
to  a  polltlcaUy  stable  and  prosperous  Euro- 
pean entity. 

We  fully  support  the  enlargement  of  the 
peace-keeping  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  use  of  peace-keeping  forces  by  the 
United  Nations  should  be  supported  flnan- 
dalty  on  an  obligatory  basis  by  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  allocation  of  mili- 
tary force*  on  a  standby  basis  should  be 
encouraged  and  established  systemaUcally 
through  the  creation  of  a  permanent  plan- 
ning mechanism  In  the  United  Nations. 

We  favor  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
democratic  world  government. 

n.  World  Veterans  Federation 
We  potnt  with  pride,  and  pledge  our  con- 
tinued support  to  the  World  Veterans  Fed- 
eration, a  world-wide  organization  of  former 
fighting  men  whose  •cUrltle*  are  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  kind  of  private  inter- 
national co-operation  on  which  lasting  world 
peace  and  Justice  can  be  built. 

HL  Nuclear  Testing  and  Disarmament 
Complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  establishment  of  Intematlonai 
controls  on  this  most  dangerous  weapons 
technology  should  be  the  goal  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  world  finds  Itself  In  the 
imlque  and  unenviable  position  where  one 
generation  can  make  life  oo.  earth  unllvable 
for  another  generation. 

The  adoption  by  the  United  NatlcMU  of  a 
non-proliferation  Agreement  is  a  significant 
advance  deeplte  the  reservations  of  some 
member  states.  The  United  States  as  the 
foremost  nuclear  power,  must  move  forward 
in  this  regard  by  ratifying  the  Agreement  as 
rapidly  as  poaalble. 

The  new  inlttatlvae  by  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  to  begin  negotiations  toward 
the  limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  balllstle  missile  systems  Is  an  Impor- 
tant next  step.  United  Nations  action  to  con- 
voke meetings  of  the  Hv*  nuclear  powws— 
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Britain.  Prance,  ths  soviet  Union.  China  and 
the  United  States  is  further  movement 
toward  the  desirable  goal  of  creating  oontrola 
of  these  awesome  weapons.  Only  by  showing 
their  good  faith  can  the  nuclear  powers  In- 
duce other  states  to  forego  development  in 
this  moat  dangerous  area,  lower  International 
tension,  and  avoid  the  allocation  of  needed 
resources  to  essentially  destructive  and 
wasteful  ends- 

Complete  and  total  disarmament  Ls  the 
ultimate  sununum  bonum,  but  this  is  an 
objective  remote  In  time  and  immediate 
achievement  is  not  feasible.  EfTorta  toward 
that  goal,  nonetheless  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  should  be  encouraged  In 
other  nations.  Mankind  can  nover  reach  its 
true  destiny  If  it  must  continue  to  allocate 
so  high  a  percentage  of  its  resources  to  forge 
the  weapons  of  war. 

IV.  The  United  States  and  lu  Allies 
Inevitably  differencea  will  arise  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Its  Allies,  but  there 
are  dlflsrences  which  can  be  resolved  around 
the  conference  table.  In  its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  wlUlng  partner. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
was  formed  in  a  world  considerably  different 
rrom  the  world  of  today.  It  Is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  reassess  the  objective*  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role.  lu  continued 
organization  and  operation  should  reflect  Its 
changing  purpose. 

In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  has 
uneasy  allies,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  ima^e  of  the 
United  Slates  as  a  pro-aperous,  patronizing, 
and  patemallBtlc  benefactor.  It  should  be  the 
objective  of  the  United  States  foreign  policy 
to  create  instead  an  image  of  a  United  Statee 
that  wanU  to  be  a  good  partner,  as  well  as 
a  good  neighbor.  In  helping  the  peoples  of 
Latin  Amertca  work  out  their  own  destinies. 
The  United  States  should,  at  every  turn, 
encourage  the  United  Nations  or  Ihe  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  be  the  forum 
In  which  to  resolve  differences  and  disagree- 
ments among  or  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  own 
form  of  government  or  way  of  life  upon  any 
country  of  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  make  It  clear  that  we  will  honor  a 
call  lor  help  by  any  Latin  American  country 
whose  existence  and  destiny  Is  being 
threatened  by  external  foreign  directed 
activity. 

V.  TlM  T7nlt«d  SUtee  and  the  World 
The  twentiath  century  la  the  era  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America.  Africa, 
and  of  Asia.  The  United  States  must  stand 
ready  to  help  these  nations  and  peoples.  If 
they  seek  our  help,  to  establish  their  way 
of  life  and  direct  their  own  deetlnies. 

The  forum  of  the  United  Nations  roust 
be  held  open  to  tb«n  In  their  efforts  to 
develop  responsible  independence,  and  the 
service*  of  the  cpedaliaed  aganctas  should  be 
placed  at  their  behest. 

Our  era  is  characterlxed  by  an  ever-wMan- 
Ing  gap  between  the  social  and  eoonomlo 
bases  of  the  developed  countries  and  thoaa 
of  the  developing  countries.  This  decline  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  developing  ooun- 
trtee,  accompanied  as  It  Is  by  a  population 
explosion,  can  lead  to  dangerous  world  ten* 
slons  which  oould  threaten  world  peaew 
because  of  Increased  violence  and  dlsortS^. 
New  meazis  must  be  found  to  close  this  g^ 
through  mobilization  of  efforts  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  inoludtog  Increased  eoonomlo 
aaalstanoe  from  developed  countrtea  and 
greater  self-help  from  the  developing  coua- 
Criea.  The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
Co  make  greater  contributions  to  the  United 
Rations'  efforts  in  thu  field,  through  other 
muluiateral  arrangements,  and  through 
bilateral  aid.  The  goal  of  allotlng  1  %  of  the 
groaa  naUonal  product  to  tbla  and  •«  set  by 
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tbe  Unltwl  N»Uon«  U  not  unr«Monal>U  MWl 
well  within  tne  means  of  the  United  8t*tea. 
United  SUtee  lorelgn  "Ud  to  developing 
countries  should  be  utUlied  et  points  of 
gnatast  potential.  In  proildlng  blUtenl  Ud 
VbM  Onlted  states  should  give  priority  to 
thoM  countrlea  which  can  make  the  moet 
rational  and  productive  use  of  such  aid.  In 
measuring  the  elBcacT  of  United  States  aid. 
due  weight  should  be  given  not  only  to  eco- 
nomic considerations  but  also  to  the  natlon- 
buUdlng  process  Including  the  strengthening 
ot  democratic  Institutions  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  eflorte  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
United  States  abould  use  Its  financial  and 
economlo  resources  to  help  the  people  of 
weak  end  developing  nations  achieve  self- 
government,  and  should,  If  requested,  pro- 
vide economic  help  to  prevent  them  from 
engulfment  or  encroachment  by  foreign 
powers  seeking  to  Impose  their  own  Ideol- 
ogies, disciplines  or  govemmente. 

Only  when  asked  and  only  when  it  is  clear 
that  armed  force  Is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
takeover  by  powers  Inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  developing  nation  should  the 
United  States  furnish  mllltarr  assistance.  IB 
these  drcumstancee  the  United  States  sbould 
stand  ready  to  give  military  aid  to  such  a 
country  to  oppose  ImposlUon  of  an  external 
power,  and  should  make  It  clear  that  Itt 
military  effort  la  directed  toward  that  objec- 
tive alone. 

VI.  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
The  years  have  shown  that  coexistence 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socuust  Republics 
is  not  only  possible,  but  Is  also  a  necoaalty 
If  the  world  U  to  remain  at  peace.  This  mtlst 
be  our  modus  vlvcndl  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. Every  step  should  be  taken  to  enhance. 
Improve,  and  expand  the  spheres  of  coex- 
l&tenoe  whether  by  more  frequent  cultural 
X.  exchanges.  Increased  travel  by  United  SUtes 
2  oltlaens  to  the  soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
countries,  expanded  trade  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain,  or  others.  If  we  follow  this  policy 
and  practice  we  shall  find  the  areas  of  sgree- 
ment  twcomlng  wider  and  the  differences, 
narrower.  The  Inevitable  result,  where  people 
meet  people.  Is  that  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able  to  In- 
sulate the  Russians  from  ths  ways  of  the 
tree  world  and  disregard  the  yearnings  ol  the 
Russian  citizenry — which  we  believe  to  be 
the  same  as  cure — for  a  world  at  peace  and 
for  good  win  to  other  peoplea  of  the  earth. 
Communist  China  is  the  nddle  wrapped 
up  In  the  enigma  that  Russia  used  to  be. 

Any  and  all  avenues  that  help  us  learn 
more  about  It  or  Initiate  exchange  of  Ideas, 
must  be  explored.  The  forum  of  the  United 
Katlons  Is  one  prtmary  means  ot  Increasing 
our  knowledge.  It  should  no  longer  be  denied 
the  Oomraunlst  Chlneae.  We  would  not.  how- 
ever, deprive  Nationalist  China  of  Its  place 
In  the  United  Nations. 

vn.  World  Ttade 
The  path  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  Is  long,  tortuous,  and  not  always  clearly 
marked.  The  United  States  should  take  the 
lead  In.  where  possible,  and  encourage,  where 
not.  the  movement  toward  freer  trade  among 
nations.  Countries  must  export  as  well  as 
Import  and  stabilizing  adjustmenu  wUl  have 
to  be  made.  Where  hardships  are  vUlted  upon 
domcet  industries,  soms  form  of  temporary 
relief  should  be  provided.  AVC  endorse*  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  10«a  and  urges  Its 
continued  Implementation  by  negotlatlona 
and  agreements. 

Vin.  The  Example  of  Amertca 
Evenu  beginning  with  World  War  I  and 
continuing  In  the  poet  World  War  n  world 
we  live  In  have  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
a  position  of  power  and  reeponslblllty  it  can 
neither  avoid  nor  minimise.  That  position 
Inevitably  generates  envy,  Jealousy,  and  hos- 
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tuity  by  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  earth. 
It  Is  the  difficult,  but  easenflal  task  o<  t he 
United  States  to  wear  Its  manUe  of  world 
leadership  graceltUly.  to  use  Its  power  cau- 
tiously, and  to  exercise  lU  responsibility 
wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  decUlons  In 
order  to  preserve  world  peace  and  to  enable 
the  peoplea  of  the  world  to  work  out  their 
destinies  in  the  atmoephere  that  accords  the 
individual  his  \msXc  hum- 3  rights  and  per- 
miu  him  to  achieve  the  fuUest  measure  of 
self-expression. 

arsoLtmoH  om  the  btxatzcic  azhs 

LIMrrSTtON  TALK* 

The  fate  of  the  world  r**t»  on  the  Stratagln 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  Only  If  we  seize  the 
present  opportxmity  will  we  be  able  to  ward 
oB  a  new  spiral  in  nuclear  competition.  Fail- 
ure would  heighten  the  balance  of  terror  and 
increase  the  posalbiUty  of  nuclear  war.  Fail- 
ure would  reeult  in  increased  arms  expendi- 
ture*, not  only  in  our  country,  but  through- 
out the  world  at  a  time  when  resources  are 
criUcally  needed  throxighout  the  world  to 
combat  poverty,  htmger.  and  polluuon. 

Basic  to  a  meaningful  arms  limitation 
treaty  is  a  halt  to  the  deployment  of  multiple 
IndependenUy  targetable  re-entry  vehicles 
<MIRV)  and  the  ABM  system  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason 
AVC  hails  the  overwhelming  espreeslon  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  adopting  S.  Ree.  311.  which 
caUed  for  pursuing  an  agreed  limitation  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weap- 
ons, and  the  proposal  by  the  President  for  an 
immediate  suspension  by  the  U£.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  further  deployment  of  all  offen- 
sive and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons 
systems  subject  to  national  verification  and 
other  appropriate  measures  of  obeervaUon 
and  Inspection. 

AVC  urges  the  President  to  implement 
S,  Res.  an.  We  further  recognize  that  the 
impending  deployment  of  MIRV  and  ABM 
system  wlU  complicate  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions Immeasurably.  We.  therefore,  urge  our 
government  to  halt  further  deployment  for 
an  interim  pertod  whUe  the  negotUWons  are 
taking  place,  and  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  do  iikewiee. 


tXSOLimON  ON  SOUTHS&n  AHZA 

The  toll  of  human  and  material  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  continuing  conflict  in 
Vietnam  Is  repugnant  to  all  people  who  are 
determined  to  pursue  humanitarian  objec- 
tives and  to  stop  the  process  of  killing  and  of 
destroying  of  property  as  avenues  for  settling 
disputes  The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suffered 
severely  for  too  long  a  time  from  oontro- 
versles  that  had  their  genesis  in  colonialism 
and  in  Ideological  conflict*  which  moet  of 
this  tortured  people  would  surely  prefer  to 
solve  through  peaceful  means. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly the  underprivileged,  have  also  Buffeted 
wmtiy  because  of  the  war.  Urgently  needed 
domwtte  programs  have  either  been  reduced 
or  pootponed.  tn  addition,  our  country  has 
become  divided  and  many  of  our  people  have 
lost  faith  in  the  vtabUlty  of  our  democratic 
processes. 

AVC  therefore  welcomed  the  Initiation  of 
the  peace  talks  In  Paris  as  a  means  of  re- 
solving the  bloody  conflict  tn  Vietnam.  Un- 
fortunately, despite  a  progressive  narrowing 
of  the  political  dmerences  on  many  matters 
which  divided  the  two  side*,  the  Parts  nego- 
tiations are  at  an  impasse  and  have  been 
overshadowed  by  an  increase  in  the  size  and 
barbarity  of  the  war. 

New  initiatives  and  directions  are  Impera- 
tive. To  bring  peace  and  stability  to  South 
east  AMa  and  restore  a  healthier  social  poUtl- 
cal  and  economic  climate  at  home.  AVC  urges 
that: 

I  The  de-escala«on  of  the  conflict  and 
the  withdrawal  of  United  Slales  mlUtary 
peieonnet  be  accelerated. 
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a.  Sertoua  steps  be  taken  towards  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  military  settlement  of  the 
war.  Including  the  Tm'"*^****  sfipoincment 
of  a  high  ranking  United  States  representa- 
tive to  the  Porta  Peace  talks  wbo  is  anthor- 
Ired  and  empowered  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  and  the  presentatloa  of  spectflo 
proposals  for  such  a  political  eettlement. 

3.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  ada>pt 
and  the  National  AdralniRtratlon  implement 
the  McGovem-Hatfleld  Amendment  to  S.R. 
6W  (The  Military  Procurement  Authoriea- 
tloo  Bill),  the  essence  of  which  la  the 
withdrawal  of  VS.  Military  pereonnel  from 
Vietnam  be  completed  no  later  than  June  30. 
1071,  unless  Congreaa,  by  Joint  reaolutlon. 
approves  a  finding  by  the  President  that  an 
additional  stated  time  period  is  required  to 
Insure  safety  of  personnel  during  the  with- 
drawal pertod. 

4  Long  range  programs  for  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  Vietnam 
should  proceed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  to  wlilch  the  United  Statas 
shOTild  pledge  economic  and  other  support. 
The  following  spedfio  ob}eotlvea  aboold  b« 
Bought: 

a.  Self-determination  through  free  elec- 
tions: 

b.  Internationally  guaranteed  protection 
of  minortues  and  dissident  political  factions: 

c.  Keutralizatlon  of  Indochina; 

d.  Establishment  and  support  of  massive 
relief  programs  for  victims  of  the  war; 

e  The  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  land 
reform  program  to  give  the  Vietnam  peasant 
a  stoke  In  the  future  of  his  country. 

BXSOLirrXDN  OM  saoB-ISaAKLX  OOKTUOT 

1  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  Natloni 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  in  li»67  was  the 
significant  event  that  led  to  the  intolerable 
condition  which  now  exists  there.  TherefoBW 
until  International  peace  keeping  and  diplo- 
matic procedure* ,  sdmlnistered  by  «» 
United  NaUons,  such  as  the  Ounnar  Jarring 
Mission,  are  r*-eetahUshed.  no  meaningful 
solution  will  be  found  to  this  dilenuna. 

3.  AVC  believes  that  the  only  way  a  lasting 
and  aUble  peace  can  be  achieved  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  favoring  all  countrtes.  la  by  means 
of  negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countrtea.  through  and  with  the  participa- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  United  Natlons. 
In  the  interim,  in  view  of  the  massive  mili- 
tary support  fumlahed  to  the  Arab  countrtea 
by  France  and  Ruasta.  the  United  States 
should  sell  air  craft  and  other  weapons  to 
Israel.  In  order  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  in  that  area. 

8.  AVC  supports  the  three-month  propoaal 
pending  U-N.  re-entry  into  the  sltuatton. 

■aeOLITTtOW   ON    RXTMAIC   som'SN^ 

In  view  of  the  increasing  threat  to  Man's 
continued  existence  on  this  planet,  by  reason 
of  growing  world-wide  pollution  and  the 
population  explosion,  AVC  calla  for  intensive 
international  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions for  greater  co-operation  among  nations 
for  environmental  preserratlon  and  popula- 
tion control. 


■xsoLtmoN  ON  cxNocma  oonviwtion 
For  over  30  years  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  ratify  the  International  Convention 
against  genocide,  originally  promulgated  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  under  the  chairmanship  oi  Kleanar 
Booserelt.  and  which  bos  been  ratified  by 
yirtually  all  other  nations  In  the  world.  To- 
day, at  last,  this  agreement  which  has  been 
supixuaed  by  all  administrations  alnoe  Its 
ptomulgatton  should  be  actively  supported 
by  the  U£.  Senate. 

■— ni.tTtTf>TC   OW   HTJltAN    UUHTS 

The  world  celebrated  Human  Rights  Tear 
m  1968.  But  the  "celebration"  was  les  of  an 
achievement  than  the  urgency  to  commit 
otnselres  even  more  strongly  to  the  eradlca- 
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Uon  of  vtolatlona  of  the  rlghta  of  men 
throughouc  the  globe. 

Tbese  vlolatlona  continue.  A  list  of  them 
would  be  tragically  long,  but  we  point  with 
special  Shame  to  the  unending  oppression  ol 
the  black  majority  of  South  Africa  by  the 
White  minority;  to  the  reprehensible  antl- 
semiuam  of  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  both  limits  the  freedom  of  Ita 
Jewish  cltusens  within  that  country  and  pre- 
vents them  from  emigrating;  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  free  political  debate  within 
a  growing  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  Greece. 

Just  as  our  Government  must  continue  to 
promote  greater  human  freedom  within  our 
own  country,  bo  do  we  call  on  it  to  do  all 
within  Its  power  to  vigorously  encourage  and 
work  for  an  end  to  the  deprivation  of  human 
rights,  wherever  It  occurs. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   IDMIIXSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdcy,  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  thought- 
ful expression  ol  Judgment  and  policy 
on  the  Middle  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST&TSicSNT   DM   THS   MXDOtX   £&9T 

SEPTKUBCB   8.    1B70 

The  construction  of  numerous  new  mla- 
Blle  sites  by  Egypt  In  the  cease-flre  zone  has. 
after  several  weeks  of  hesitation,  been 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States.  This 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  cease-Hre  not 
only  raises  the  m^st  serious  questions  about 
the  long-term  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  also  directly 
challenges  the  American  role  as  peacemaker 
m  the  Middle  East.  Israel  agreed  to  the 
cease-fire  only  on  the  assurance  of  the 
United  States  that  this  acceptance  would  not 
be  used  to  weaken  her  security,  already  en- 
dangered by  the  massive  Rxiaalan  presence  in 
Egypt.  Israel's  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment put  the  case  to  Its  own  people  with 
great  candor,  stresatng  the  risks  entailed  by 
the  cease-Qre  and  the  American  assurance. 
Yet  today,  Israel's  position  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  Egyptl&n  and  Russian  exploita- 
tion of  the  truce,  and  America's  owUbUlty 
bM  be«n  placed  in  doubt. 

We  believe  It  to  be  the  moral  respon- 
slblllt;  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
our  national  interest,  to  keep  faith  with 
Israel  and  to  maintain  the  substance  of  the 
cease-fire.  We  also  believe  that  failure  to 
do  so  contradicts  the  purposes  of  the  Amer- 
ican initiative  and  dooms  In  advance  the 
hopes  for  a  setilem?nt.  How  can  Israel — or 
Indeed  the  Arabs — rely  in  yearv  to  come  on 
such  assurances  as  the  United  States  can 
offer  and  such  mechanisms  as  we  can  help 
create  and  sponsor  If  we  cannot  or  will  not 
Insure  a  90-day  stand-etUl?  For  this,  after 
all,  Is  what  the  world  needs  and  what  the 
United  Statea  especially  U  In  a  position  to 
promote — not  simply  90  days  of  respite,  but 
a  lasting  peace.  The  Russians  may  or  may 
not  want  this*,  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  have 
not  by  themselves  been  able  to  find  It.  We 
call,  therefore,  on  President  Nixon  and  the 
administration  to  take  prompt  steps  to  re- 
store the  essential  military  balance  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  to  that  obtaining 
at  the  start  of  the  cease-Ore.  Without  such 
redress,  there   can   be   no   fruitful   negotla- 
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tlons.  no  believable  guarantees,  no  stable 
frontiers,  and  thus  no  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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IT'S   GREAT   TO   BE   AN   AMERICAN 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINWESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days,  when  we  are  hearing  so  much  criU- 
clism  of  our  country  and  its  insUtutlonfi, 
It  Ijs  most  relreshins  to  read  a  newspaper 
editorial  such  as  appeared  In  the  August 
13  issue  of  the  Clara  City  Herald,  in  our 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
"It's  Great  To  Be  an  American." 

I  like  this  editorial  particularly  well 
because  the  editor,  Kermit  Swanson.  Is 
a  young  newspaperman,  following  In  the 
steps  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  editorial  with  the 
thousands  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  by  inserting  it  herewith: 

It's  Oskat  To  Ba  an  Amzsican 

It  Is  not  unusual  today  to  hear  good  Amer- 
leans  complain:  "I  love  my  country  BUT 
there's  a  lot  wrong  with  it.  Our  foreign  policy 
la  terrible.  .  .  .  Washington  Is  filled  with 
socialists  (or  opportunists,  or  reaction- 
aries) .  .  .  our  youths  are  losing  all  sense 
of  responsibility.  ...  X  wouldn't  send  my 
son  to  fight  In  Vietnam  and  lose  his  Itfe  If 
our  gownment  doesnt  care  enough  to  let 
him  know  what  he's  fighting  for  and  doesnt 
have  a  policy  to  win  .  .  ."  etc.  etc. 

True,  there  are  things  that  are  "wrong" 
in  America  .  .  .  but  not  nearly  as  many 
things  that  were  "wrong"  300  years  ago,  or 
300  years  ago,  or  even  SO  yean  ago.  This 
country  is  still  the  greatest  nation  ever 
known  to  man:  in  terms  of  human.  Individ- 
ual freedom;  in  terms  of  opportunity:  In 
terms  of  material  wealth;  In  terms  of  our 
spiritual  heritage;  by  any  number  of  yard- 
sticks. America  excells.  This  Is  still  a  coun- 
try where  one  can  dream  and  make  his 
dreams  come  true.  Dangerous  days?  Certain- 
ly— but  no  more  dangerous  than  the  new 
frontiers  that  were  faced  and  overcome  by 
the  pioneers.  The  colonists  were  few  and 
they  were  poor;  but  they  were  brave  and 
they  were  courageous.  They  fought  for  inde- 
pendence when  the  odds  were  against  them 
and  they  won.  The  United  States  became  rich 
In  men  and  women  who  could  see  the  beauty 
of  this  land,  who  let  It  touch  their  hearts  and 
Ore  their  Imagination  and  who  made  It  an 
even  greater  land. 

We  haven't  changed  that  much  in  the  past 
aoo  years.  Being  an  American  Is  still  the 
richest  privilege  to  be  conferred  to  anyone. 
The  riches  are  stlU  here,  the  goodness  Is  still 
here.  Yes,  there  are  Improvements  to  be 
made — but  nothing  Is  wrong  with  America 
that  can't  be  fixed. 

Our  land  Is  too  great  for  hatred,  for  van- 
dalism, for  despair.  The  time  has  com*  for 
loyal  Americans  to  stand  up  for  this  country, 
for  Its  constitution,  for  its  flag.  Whatever 
may  be  right  or  wrong  at  the  moment.  It  la 
still  our  country — a  country  that  la  every 
bit  worth  fighting  for,  and  If  necesaary,  dying 
for. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  J«m£s  B.  Aixxh, 
s  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  given  us  the 
day  for  work  and  the  night  for  rest,  we 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  dost  watch  over 
us  both  by  day  and  night.  Make  this  new 
day  a  day  of  quest  and  of  conquest,  a 
day  when  the  Members  of  this  body 
translate  the  ideals  of  democracy  into 
practical  political,  social,  and  economic 
reaUtles.  In  these  tesUng  times  may  we 
open  our  minds  and  hearts  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Thy  spirit,  that  aU  plans  and 
programs,  all  decisions  and  actions,  may 
be  implemented  by  those  spiritual  dy- 
namics Thou  hast  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  the  creation  of  a  nobler  civilization. 

Give  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Congress,  to  the  judiciary, 
and  all  elements  of  the  Government  that 
in  unity  of  purpose  the  Nation  may  be 
well  served  and  be  a  blessing  to  all  man- 
kind. ^  , 
Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Life.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  pleas.e  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  RossKU.) .  ,    ^       _,^^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
foUowlng  letter: 

V.S.    6XNATX. 
PHKSlDXIfT    PmO    TXMPOB*. 

Washtngttm,  DC,  September  IS,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempormrUy  absent  from  the  8«n»t« 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jaus  B.  Auxx,  a  Senator 
from  the  8t«t«  of  Alabama,  to  perform  U» 
dutlea  of  the  Chair  during  mj  abeenM. 
RicHABD  B.  Russell, 
PTe3ident  pro  tempore, 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


68,  to  permit  the  discharge  of  debts  in 
a  subsequent  proceeding  after  denial  of 
discharge  lor  specified  reasons  In  an 
earlier  proceeding,  to  authorize  courts  of 
bankruptcy  to  determine  the  discharge- 
ability or  nondischargeabillty  of  provid- 
ing debts,  and  to  provide  additional 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  discharges 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  4247 
Be  it  ertacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst 
of  Bepreientatlva  ol  the  united  Statea  o/ 
America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  clauae 
(lai  of  subdivision  a.  section  2,  ol  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  n.S.C.  ll(a)(ia))  1»  amended 

to  read  as  toUows:  

"(13)  Discharge  or  refiise  to  discharge 
bankrupts,  set  aslda  discbarges,  determine 
tba  duchargeabuity  of  debts,  and  render 
judgments  thereon;". 

Sec.  3.  Subdivision  b  of  section  14  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  tT.S.C.  33  (b) )  1»  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  ( 1 )  The  court  shall  make  an  order  fli- 
ing  a  time  for  the  aung  of  objections  to  the 
bankrupt's  discharge  and  a  time  for  the  dllng 
of  applications  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
of  BUbdlvlalon  c  of  section  n  of  this  Act  to 
determuie  the  duchargeabuity  ot  debts, 
which  tune  or  times  shall  be  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  drat  date  set  for  the  ttrst  meeting  of 
creditors.  Notice  of  such  order  shnU  be  given 
to  all  parties  In  interest  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion S8b  of  this  Act.  The  Court  may.  upon  Its 
own  moUon  or,  for  cause  shown,  upon  mo- 
tion of  any  party  In  Interefit.  ert«nd  the 
time  for  filing  aucb  objections  or  applica- 
tions. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedhigs  of  Thurs- 
day. September  17,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preiildent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1182, 
and  the  remaining  measures  in  sequence. 

The  hCrsrWO  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
The  bill  <S.  ««7)  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  sections  2,  14,  15.  17.  38,  and 
oxvi ao5»— Part  34 


••(3)  Uj>on  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed 
In  the  order  for  filing  objections  or  of  any 
extension  ot  such  time  granted  by  the  court, 
the  court  shall  discharge  the  bankrupt  If 
no  objection  has  been  filed  and  If  the  filing 
fees  required  to  be  paid  by  this  Act  have 
been  paid  In  fuu:  otherwise,  the  court  shall 
hear  such  proofs  and  pleas  as  may  be  made 
in  opposition  to  the  discharge,  by  the  trustee, 
creditors.  tl.e  United  States  attorney,  or  such 
other  attorney  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
designate,  at  such  tune  as  will  give  the  bank- 
rupt and  the  objectmg  parties  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  fully  heard." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  VS.C.  33)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subdivisions; 
"f.  An  order  of  discharge  shall — 
"(1)  declare  that  any  Judgment  thereto- 
fore or  thereafter  obtained  In  any  other 
court  U  nuU  and  void  as  a  determination  ot 
the  personal  UabUlty  of  tlie  bankrupt  with 
respect  to  any  ot  the  foUowlng:  (a)  debu 
not  excepted  from  the  dlacharg*  under  sub- 
division a  of  section  17  ot  this  Act;  (b) 
debts  discharged  under  paragraph  (3)  al 
subdivision  c  ot  section  17  of  this  Act:  and 
(c)  debU  deternUned  to  be  discharged  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  of  subdivision  c  of  section 
17  ot  tills  Act;  and 

■■(2)  enjoin  all  creditors  whoee  debts  are 
dlschsrged  from  thereafter  Instituting  or 
continuing  any  action  or  employing  any 
process  to  coUect  such  debu  as  personal  Ua- 
bUltles  of  the  bankrupt. 

"g  An  order  of  discharge  which  has  be- 
come final  may  be  reglatered  Ui  any  other 
district  by  filing  therein  a  certified  copy  of 
such  order  and  when  so  registered  shall  have 
the  same  ettect  as  an  order  ol  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  ot  the  district  where  registered 
and  may  be  enforced  In  like  manner. 

"h.  Within  forty-five  days  after  the  ordar 
of  discharge  tiecomes  final  the  court  ahall 


give  nouce  of  the  entry  thereof  to  aU  par- 
Ues  In  Interest  as  spedfied  In  subdivision  b 
of  section  88  ot  this  Act.  Such  noUce  shaU 
also  specify  the  debu.  U  any.  theretofore  de- 
termined by  the  court  to  be  noodlschaige- 
able,  the  debu.  If  any,  as  to  which  appUca- 
Uons  to  determine  dlschargeabUlty  are  pend- 
ing, and  those  contents  of  the  order  of 
discharge  required  by  subdivision  f  of  this 
section."  .  ^ 

Sic.  4.  Section  15  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  tJjS.C.  33)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"3EC.  15.  DiBCHAacis,  Whew  Kxvokh*. — 
The  court  may  revoke  a  discharge  upon  the 
appUcstlon  of  a  creditor,  the  trustee,  the 
Dnlted  states  attorney,  or  any  other  party 
In  Interest,  who  has  not  been  guilty  of 
laches,  filed  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  a  discharge  has  been  granted.  If  It  shall 
appear  (1)  that  the  discbarge  was  obtained 
through  the  fraud  of  the  bankrupt,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  fraud  has  oome  to  the  ap- 
plicant since  the  discharge  was  granted,  and 
that  the  facU  did  not  warrant  the  dis- 
charge: or  (3)  that  the  bankrupt,  before  or 
after  discharge,  received  or  became  entitled 
to  receive  property  of  any  kind  which  Is  or 
which  became  a  part  of  the  bankrupt  estau 
and  that  be  knowingly  and  fraudulently 
failed  to  report  or  to  deliver  such  property 
to  the  trustee:  or  (3)  that  the  banltrupt 
during  the  pendency  of  the  proceeding  re- 
fused to  obey  any  lawful  order  ot,  or  to  an- 
swer any  material  question  approved  by, 
the  court.  The  appUcatlon  to  revoke  tor  such 
refusal  may  be  filed  at  any  time  during  the 
pendency  of  the  proceeding  or  within  one 
year  after  the  discharge  was  granted,  which- 
ever period  is  longer." 

S«c.  5.  Clauses  (3).  (6).  and  («)  ot  sub- 
division a  ot  section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  CS.C.  3S(a)  (3),  (5).  (6))  are  amended 
to  read  as  toUow»: 

"(2)  are  liabilities  tor  obtaining  money  or 
property  by  false  pretenses  or  false  repre- 
sentations, or  for  obtaining  money  or  prop- 
erty on  credit  or  obtaining  an  extension  or 
renewal  of  credit  In  reliance  upon  a  materially 
false  sutement  In  writing  respecting  his 
financial  condition  made  or  published  or 
caused  to  be  made  or  published  In  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  with  Intent  to  deceive,  or  for 
willful  and  malicious  conversion  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another:" 

"(5)  are  for  wages  and  commissi nrw  to  the 
extent  they  are  entitled  to  priority  unds 
subdivision  a  of  section  ft4  of  this  Act:" 

"(6)  are  due  tor  moneys  of  an  employee 
received  or  retained  by  his  employer  to  se- 
cure the  faithful  perfomrianoe  by  such  em- 
ployee of  the  terms  of  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment;". 

SBC.  e.  sobdlvlalon  a  of  section  17  of  the 
Bont-optcy  Act  (11  n.S.C.  36(a) )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clauses: 

"(7)  ore  for  alimony  due  or  to  become  due, 
or  for  malntensnce  or  support  of  wife  off 
child,  or  for  seduction  of  an  unmarried  fe- 
male or  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
accompanied  by  seducuon.  or  for  criminal 
conversation:  or 

"(6)  are  liabilities  for  willful  and  malldoUB 
Injuries  to  the  person  or  property  of  anotiier 
other  than  conversion  as  excepted  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subdivision." 

Sic.  7.  Section  17  ot  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  OS.C.  36)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subdivisions: 
"b  The  failure  of  a  bankrupt  or  debtor  to 
obtain  a  discharge  In  a  prior  proceeding  un- 
der this  Act  tor  any  of  the  following  reaaons 
shaU  not  bar  the  release  by  discharge  In  a 
Bubaoquent  proceeding  under  the  Act  of 
debU  that  were  dischargeable  under  subdl- 
vlzlon  a  of  this  section  In  the  prior  proceed- 
ing-   (1)   discharge  was  denied  In  the  prior 
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proceeding  soltiy  uacl«r  clftUM  (6)  or  cUtise 
<8)  of  BUbdlTleton  c  of  section  14  of  this  Act; 
(3)  the  prior  proceeding  was  dlunlned  with- 
out prejudice  for  failure  to  pey  ftllng  fe«s  or 
to  secure  costs.  It  k  bankrupt  or  debtor  falls 
to  obtain  a  discharge  In  a  proceeding  under 
thla  Act  by  reaaon  of  a  waiver  filed  pursuant 
to  section  14a  of  this  Act  or  by  reajoD  of  a 
denial  on  any  ^ound  under  section  14c  of 
thla  Act  other  than  clause  (6)  or  clause  (8) 
thereof,  the  debta  provable  In  such  proceed- 
ing shall  not  be  released  by  a  discharge 
granted  In  any  subsequent  proceeding  under 
this  AcV  A  debt  not  released  by  a  discharge 
In  a  proceeding  under  this  Act  by  reason  of 
clause  (3)  of  subdivision  a  of  this  section 
17  may  neTcrthelcss  be  dischargeable  In  a 
subsequent  bankruptcy  proeee*llng. 

"c.  (1)  The  bankrupt  or  any  creditor  may 
file  an  appllcaiion  with  Lhe  court  for  the 
determination  of  the  dischargeability  of  any 
debt. 

"(a>  A  creditor  who  contends  that  his  debt 
Is  not  discharged  tinder  clause  (3).  (4),  or 
<B)  of  subdivision  a  of  this  section  must  flle 
au  application  for  a  determination  of  dis- 
chargeability within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
court  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sutxll vi- 
sion b  of  section  14  of  this  Act  and,  unless 
an  application  Is  timely  filed,  the  debt  shall 
be  discharged.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  no  application  seed  be  filed  for 
ft  debt  excepted  by  clause  (8)  If  a  right  to 
trial  by  Jtiry  exists  and  any  party  to  a  pend- 
tng  action  on  such  debt  has  timely  demanded 
a  trial  by  Jury  or  If  either  the  bankrupt  or  a 
creditor  submits  a  signed  statement  of  an 
intention  to  do  so. 

"(3)  After  hearing  upon  notice,  the  court 
shall  determine  the  dischargeability  of  any 
debt  for  which  sn  application  for  such  deter- 
mination has  been  filed,  shall  make  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  protect  or  ef- 
fectuare  a  determination  that  any  debt  ts 
dischargeable  and.  tf  any  debt  Is  determined 
to  be  nondischargeable.  shall  determine  the 
renuUnlng  [seu««.  render  Judgmeni.  and  make 
all  orders  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
thereof.  A  creditor  who  flies  such  ^plica- 
tion does  not  submit  himself  to  the  Jur^- 
diction  of  the  court  for  any  purposes  other 
than  those  spedfled  In  this  subdivision  c. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  c 
shall  apply  whether  or  not  an  action  on  a 
debt  Is  then  pending  In  another  court  and 
any  party  may  be  enjoined  from  Instituting 
or  continuing  such  action  prior  to  or  during 
the  pendency  of  a  proceeding  to  determine 
its  dischargeability  under  this  subdivision  c. 
"(6)  Nothing  in  thla  subdivision  c  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  tlui  right  of  any  party, 
upon  timely  demand,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  where 
such  right  exists. 

"(6)  If  a  bankruptcy  case  Is  reopened  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  orders  and 
Judgments  authorized  by  This  subdlvlalon  c. 
no  additional  filing  fee  shall  be  required." 
Sac.  8.  Clause  (4)  of  section  38  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  UJ.C.  88)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
determine  Lhe  dischargeability  of  debta.  and 
render  Judgments  thereon". 

Sec.  19.  Subdivision  b  of  section  88  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (U  a^S.C.  94(b) )  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  The  court  shall  give  it  least  thirty 
flays*  notice  by  mall  of  the  last  day  fixed 
by  Its  order  for  the  filing  of  objections  to  a 
bankrupt's  dlaeharge  and  for  the  filing  of 
applications  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
subdivision  c  of  section  17  of  this  Act  to 
deteraune  the  dischargeability  of  debta  ( 1 ) 
to  the  creditors  In  the  manner  prescribed 
in  sutxUvtslon  a  of  thu  section;  fS)  to  the 
trustee.  If  any,  and  his  attorney,  tf  any,  at 
their  respective  addreaaea  as  filed  try  the^i 
with  the  court;  and  <S>  to  the  Unlt«d  States 
attorney  of  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
proceeding  la  pending.  The  court  shall  also 
give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  by  mall  of 


the  time  and  place  of  a  hearing  upon  ob- 
jections to  a  bankrupt's  discharge  (i>  to 
the  bankrupt,  at  his  last  known  address  as 
appears  In  bis  petition,  schedules  list  of 
creditors,  or  statement  of  affairs,  or,  if  no 
address  so  appears,  to  his  last  known  address 
as  furnished  by  the  trustee  ca  other  party 
after  inquiry;  (3)  to  the  bankrupt's  attor- 
ney. U  any,  at  his  addreae  as  filed  by  him 
with  the  cotirt;  and  (3)  to  the  objecting 
parties  and  their  attorneys,  at  their  respec- 
tive addresses  as  filed  by  them  with  the 
court." 

Sac.  10.  The  proviEtons  of  this  amendatory 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  sixty  days 
from  the  dnte  of  its  approval  and  shall  gov- 
ern proceedings  la  all  cases  filed  after  such 
date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1 173>.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 


does  not  subject  him  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  for  any  other  purpose. 

"The  actual  focus  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  discharge  for  those  who 
need  It  most,  that  Is,  the  ordinary  wage 
earner.  It  is  as  to  this  type  of  bankrupt  that 
the  present  abuse  of  the  bankruptcy  dis- 
charge occurs. 

"Section  4  of  the  bill  la  meant  to  accord 
greater  protection  to  creditors  by  expand- 
Lng  the  causes  In  section  IS  of  the  Bank* 
ruptcy  Act  for  which  a  discharge,  ooce 
granted,  can  be  revoked.  Additionally,  eec* 
tlon  17b  of  the  act  will  be  amended  to  clarify 
existing  case  law  regarding  the  status  of 
debts  during  two  or  more  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  same  bankrupt,  the  earlier 
of  which  did  not  result  lo  the  bankrupt'a  ob- 
taming  a  discharge. 

"In  aU.  the  bill,  without  changing  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Congress  In  determin- 
ing when  and  as  to  what  debu  a  dlscharga 
may  lie  obtained.  Is  all  Inclusive  In  tip- 
datlng  the  procedural  aspects  of  the  dls- 
charge  to  protect  more  fully  the  Interests  of 
both  claasea.  bankrupta  and  creditors." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favcwmbly. 


The  purpoae  of  the  bill  is  to  authorlae  the 
bankruptcy  courts  to  determine  dlscharge- 
abUlty. 

BTATKMXNT 

The  committee  had  before  It  a  bill.  3  3533. 
Introduced  by  Hon.  Quentln  V.  Btirdlck  on 
February  37.  1970. 

On  August  17,  1970.  Senator  Burdlck  Intro- 
duced a  perfected  version  of  the  bUl.  S.  4347. 

In  Introducing  the  new  bill.  Senator  Bur- 
dlck set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  and  the 
need  for  It  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

"This  blU  Is  a  perfected  version,  which  has 
wide  support,  of  S,  3523  which  I  introduced 
on  February  37,  1B70 

"It  is  Identical  to  H.B.  1871.  a  similar  per- 
fected version,  which  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Augxist  10,  1970. 

"The  purpoae  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  effectuate  more  fully  the  discharge  In 
bankruptcy  by  rendering  It  less  subject  to 
abuse  by  harraaslng  creditors.  Under  pres- 
ent law  creditors  are  permitted  to  bring  suit 
in  State  courts  after  a  discharge  In  tiank- 
rupt^y  has  been  granted  and  many  do  so  In 
the  hope  the  debtor  will  not  appear  lo  that 
action,  relying  to  bis  detriment  upon  the 
discbarge  Otten  the  debtcr  In  fact  does  not 
appear  because  of  such  misplaced  reliance. 
or  an  inability  to  retain  an  attorney  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  or  because  he  wm  not  properly 
served.  As  a  result,  a  default  Judgment  is 
taken  against  him  and  his  wages  or  property 
may  sgaln  be  subjected  to  garnishment  or 
levy.  Alt  this  reeulta  hecatise  the  discharge 
is  an  affirmative  defense  which.  If  not 
pte«ded.  18  waived. 

"The  proposed  legislation  is  meant  to  cor^ 
rect  this  abuse.  Under  tt,  the  matter  of  dis- 
chargeability of  the  type  of  debts  commonly 
giving  rise  to  the  proibletn.  that  Is.  those  al- 
legedly Incurred  as  a  result  of  loans  based 
upon  fklae  financial  statements,  will  be 
within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
bankruptcy  court.  The  creditor  asserting 
nondlachargeablltty  will  have  to  file  a  timely 
applloatloo  in  the  absence  of  which  the  debt 
will  be  deemed  discharged.  The  bill  provides 
that  at  the  same  time  notloe  Is  given  to 
creditors  of  the  date  by  which  objections  to 
discharge  must  be  filed,  creditors  are  also 
notified  of  the  date  by  which  appUcatlona 
to  determine  nondlBChargeablMty  of  their 
debts  must  be  filed.  When  timely  filed,  the 
matter  wUI  be  he'ard  in  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  final  dlspoaltlon  made  of  It.  The 
right  to  trial  by  jury  as  It  preeenUy  exlata 
la  retained   and    the   creditor's    application 


MARIE  M.  RZDOELT 

The  bill  <8.  876>  for  the  relief  of  Marie 

M.  Ridgely  waa  considered,  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed.  &s  follows: 

s.  878 

Be  tt  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreMcntativet  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  m  Congreu  assembtcd.  That  Marie 
M.  Ridgely.  of  Sultland,  Maryland.  U  relieved 
of  ItablUty  to  the  United  States  lo  the 
amount  of  83,301.75.  representing  amount  re- 
ceived by  her  as  a  civil  service  annuitant 
while  she  was  employed  by  the  IJlstrlct  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  for  the  period 
beginning  June  1.  1965.  and  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1907.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounto  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

Bkc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury 
Is  authonaed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Mane  M.  Ridgely  an  amount 
equal  to  the  af^gregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  her,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  her,  with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  serrloes  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subeectlon  shsUl  t>e  deemed 
gxiUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  81 .000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-lie5>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRo. 
as  follows: 

The  purpoae  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Marie  M.  Ridgely  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  83,30175. 
This  sum  represenu  a  debt  Mrs.  Ridgely  oves 
to  the  United  mate*  as  a  reault  of  an  over- 
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payment  to  her  whUe  sSe  WM  ejnplojwl  by 
the  EHstrlct  of  Odumbu  Boud  of  BdueMton 
as  a  temportry  teacher. 

aTATKMKKT 

The  government  ca  the  DUitrtot  of  Oolum- 
bU  In  lU  report  to  the  committee  leU  forth 
tlM  facta  In  the  eaae  aa  loUowe : 

"TliU  bUl  would  relieve  Marie  U.  Bld«el; 
ot  SvUUand.  Md..  of  liability  to  the  Uitfted 
Startea  in  the  amount  of  »aj01.76.  Thla  aum 
lepreaenu  a  debt  Un  Ridgely  owee  to  the 
United  States  ae  a  r«ult  of  an  overpayment 
to  her  while  she  waa  employed  by  the  Dlitrlct 
of  ColumbU  Board  of  Education  a>  a  tempo- 
rarj  teacher.  When  Ur».  Ridgely  changed 
her  teax^hing  etatua  troen  that  of  a  aubetltute 
teacher  to  that  of  a  temporary  teacher,  an  er- 
ror In  admlnlatratlon  reaultod  In  a  failure  to 
reduce  her  new  ealary  by  the  amount  of  her 
civil  ■er\-lce  annuity.  Thla  resulted  In  an  over* 
payment  of  »3J01.7S  from  June  1.  1966, 
through  November  30,  19^. 

•The  Dlatrlcrt  of  Columbia  la  seeking  le«l«- 
latlon  which  would  allow  the  Dlatjrtct  govern- 
ment to  waive  olalma  agalnat  a  peraoD  which 
arise  out  of  an  erroneous  overpayment  by  the 
government  when  the  coUectlon  of  juch  a 
claim  wtmld  be  against  equity  and  good  con- 
eclence.  Although  the  commlMloner  beUevee 
it  Is  generally  undesirable  to  provide  special 
lerlelaUvo  reUef  to  one  penon  when  otoeni 
may  be  In  a  similar  sltuauon,  the  circum- 
stances In  Mn.  Rldgeiy  cue  >"  unuru^ 
and  the  District  doea  not.  therefore,  oppose 
8.  876."  ^  ^,„  , 
The  committee  beUevea  that  the  bill  Is 
merttortous  and  reoommenda  favorable  con- 
sideration.           

pTT.i.  PASSED  OVER 

TTie  bUl.  S.  2229,  for  the  rdlef  of  cer- 
tain corporations,  associations,  and  In- 
dlvlduals,  was  annotmced  a«  next  in 
order.  ^_,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bUl  wUl  be  passed  over. 


DR.  HASSAN  CHAHARSOUOH  VAKIL 

The  bill  (S.  3420)  for  the  relief  of  Ur. 
Hassan  Chaharsough  Vakil  tvas  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  tifne.  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  3430 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Beprttentativet  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
iCmerfca  fn  ConQrese  aseemhled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Hassan  Chaharsough  ValcU,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  t)een  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  lor  permanent 
realdence  as  of  Deceml>er  33,  l»B8,  and  the 
period  of  time  he  has  resided  In  the  tJtUted 
Stales  since  that  date  should  be  held  and 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  318  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ootjsent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1167) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rioord, 
as  follows: 

ptntfosa  or  the  bxzx 
The  purpoee  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  the 
beneBclary   to  me  a  peUUon  for  naturali- 
sation. 


ordered  to  be  ensrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3771 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Souse 
of  Bepresentativee  o/  the  united  StattM  of 
Amerioa  (n  Congresi  attembled.  That,  for  the 
purnoees  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NaUonallty 
Act.  Doctor  Jooelyn  Tandoc-Juarez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawftilly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  30,  1965. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Bsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoM)  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1168).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  (Objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

PUKPOOI   OP  TBS   BUX 

The  purpoae  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
beneflolary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalua- 
llon.  

ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 
The  bUl  (B.  3869)  for  the  reUef  of  Al- 
blna  Luclo  Z.  Manlucu  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

s.  3969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  0/ 
Bepresentattva  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  lit  Oonffress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Alblna  Luclo  Z.  Manlucu  shall  be  held 
and  consldorsd  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  statea  for  permanent  resi- 
dence aa  of  tbe  dale  ol  the  enactment  of  this 
Aot  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  tor  In  thla  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shaU  Instruct  the  proper 
omoer  to  reduce  by  one  number  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  fol- 
lowing, the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
and  conditional  entrlee  which  are  m*de 
available  to  naUves  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  303(a)  of  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rxcoxs  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1169) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows 


DB.  JOCELYN  TANDOC-JUARBZ 
The  bill  (S.  3771)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jocdyn  Tandoc-Juarei  was  considered. 


TTTaroas  or  tbx  anx 
The  purpoae  of  the  bUl  la  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  tb«  United 
State  to  Alblna  Luclo  Z.  Manlucu.  The  bill 
provides  for  tbe  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  and  far  an  appropriate  visa  number  de- 
duction. 

MRS.  JOAN  LAOOIB  HICXS 

The  bill  (S.  3956)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joan  Lagois  Hicks  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
folIowB: 

8.  8966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
BepreMOntatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Confess  oMembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Dxunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  lira.  Jean  LagoU  Hlcka  shall  be  bald 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuny  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  aa  of  August  39,  1963. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcou)  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1170) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoao. 
as  follows: 

poiposs  or  TBS  anx 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  tbe 
beneficiary  to  lUe  a  petition  for  naturalla»- 
tlon. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  UJB.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  PUERTO  RICO  OVER  CERTAIN 
CASES 

The  bill  (S.  4335)  to  continue  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rico  over  certain  cases 
pending  In  that  court  on  June  2.  1970. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  433S 

Be  it  enacted  by  t»«  Senate  ana  House  of 
Bcpresentatives  o/  tlte  United  States  ol 
America  in  Oonmest  assembled.  That  secuon 
13  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  district  Judges, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  2, 
1970  (IMbllc  Law  91-373;  84  Stat.  394).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  tha 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tbs 
foUowlng:  ":  however,  nothing  In  thla  asc- 
tion  shall  Impair  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Statea  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Pusrto  Blco  to  hear  and  determine  any 
acuon  or  matter  begun  In  the  court  on  or 
before  Jtine  3.  1970.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rxcoah  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1171),  explaining  the  purposes 
ol  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rzcois, 

as  follows: 

STamODrr 

Section  41  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1917.  39 
SUt.  9B.  48  use  883.  grants  to  the  V3. 
District  Court  tor  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
certain  special  Jurisdiction.  In  order  to  taring 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  court  Into  line  with 
that  of  tbe  other  VS.  district  courts,  this 
section  was  repealed  by  section  13  of  the  act 
of  June  3,  1970.  84  Stat.  394.  BoweTO. 
the  recent  enactment  did  not  contain  a  sav- 
ing clause  applicable  to  cases  pending  on 
June  3,  1970  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Bloo  under  the  provi- 
sion that  was  repealed.  8  4335  would  add 
such  a  saving  clause  to  secuon  IS  of  the 
aot  of  June  3, 1970. 


■acoMMZMBsTioxre 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  Justloe 
dated  Atjgust  38.  1970,  on  S.  4335  and  a  let- 
ter to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  from  the  Honorable  Albert  B. 
Mans  In  reference  to  the  companion  blU  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  set  forth 

below;  

Omcx  or  THi  DaptTTT 

ATToamr  Oainaua.. 
Wailiinatm,  D.C.,  Aufvst  ZM,  19Tt. 
Hon.  JSMKS  O.  EASTLAin). 
CAofrman,  Committee  on  tAe  Judiciorf, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washingicm.  D.C. 

Dua  SXNAToa:  Thla  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
JusUce  on  8.  4335.  a  bill  to  continue  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ufl.  District  Court  tor  the 
District  of  Puerto  Rloo  over  certain  cmsea 
pending  In  that  court  on  June  3,  1970. 
Section  41  of  the  act  of  March  S.  1917  (39 
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Stat    965    *8  US  C   863) .  giaaU  to  the  D.8.  eon»lder«l  to  haw  bMn  UwluUy  adnucud  to  8.  3805 

District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Hlco  the  Onlted  States  for  permanent  residence  as  Be  U  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  o/ 

certain  special  Jurisdiction.  In  order  to  bring  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  Representatlvu    of    the    Untted    Statee    o) 

the  Jurisdiction  of  that  court  Into  line  wltb  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Amert^a  in  Congress  assemtled.  That,  In  the 

tbat  of  tue  other  D3.  district  courts,  this  .msnrtmpnt  vl-os.  lutrped  to  admlnUtraUon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

Kction  «-as  repealed  by  section  13  of  the  act  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  tlonality  Act.  Richard  w.  Tantle.  who  lost 

of  June  a   i»70  (S4  Stat  a»4).  However,  the  The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ^is   Unit«!    states    cltlMoshlp    under    th» 

recent  enactment  did  not  contain  a  saving  for  a  third  reading,  read  tile  third  time,  provisions  of  section  34B  of  the  Immigration 

clause  applicable  to  cases  pending  on  June  2,  and  passed.  and  Nationality  Act.  may  be  naturalized  by 

1970  in  the  ns.  District  Court  for  the  District  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  taklns   the  oath   prescribed  in   section  337 

of  Puerto  RICO  under  the  provision  which  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  "'  «"'^''  *«■  within  one  year  alter  the  data 

was  repealed  s  4236  would  add  such  a  sav-  p--„,[,  _„  -xcerot  from  the  report  iNo  °'  ""sctment  of  this  Act,  before  any  court 

ing  Clause  to  section  13  of  the  act  of  June  3,  9, fm,    e^Dlaim^lE^  DUIoSS^Ol  Uie  """^   "   '°   «"^"°°  '"""    "*   """^   *" 

1J70  91-11/41.  explaining  ine  purposes  oi  ine  ^^  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  offlcer 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  no  objec-  measure.  of  the  United  States  abroad.  Prom  and  after 

tlon  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  naturalization  under  this  Act,  the  said  Rlch- 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  ard  w.  Tantls  shall  have  the  same  dtuen- 

advlsed   that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  as  follows:  ship  statiu  as  that  which  existed  prior  to 

submission  of  tills  report  from  the  stand-  pusposi  or  the  bux  ""  '°"'  "'  '^°^  sUtus:  Provided,  That  the 

point  of  the  administrations  program.  .^                      ,  .^     .  .„                 ...,,.  beneficiary  returns  to  the  United  SUtes  for 

Slncerelv  ™"  purpose  of  the  biu  as  amended  Is  to  permanent  rwldence  within  one  year  follow- 

kicMAMiO  Ki.aiNDiEi.in,  ?I^^_'^"/?.'.''.'.°f.'^f?'*?,°!i'./™?,"1^  '"K  the  effective  data  of  this  Act. 

I>epufy  Atforney  OeneroJ.  '*""  ""'*"*  ='•-•—  •-  *■—    "'    -•  "'-■—  '»^- 


5050  U.S.  COOKTHOUtia, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Auirust  31, 1570 

Ad^SS^fltf  Offn^'o/  the   United   Stales      eotltled  to  Immediate  relative  status  were  It 
court"   "prSie  court  Buitdlnf.  Wash-      '^<-  '°'  "»•  death  of  her  US.  clUzen  bus 
iTigton,  DC.  m 

Deab  Box:  EUplylng  to  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust  13  regarding  H.B.  18761.  I  would  »y  ANASTASIA  PERTSOVITCH 
that  the  omission  of  a  saving  clause  from 
the  bill  which  hecajne  section  13  of  the  om 


the  United  States  to  Mrs.  Nlmet  Welaa.  The 

bill  provldee  for  the  payment  of  the  required  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

visa  fee.  The  bill  baa  been  amended  to  delete         The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

reference  to  a  visa  number  deduction,  inaa-     for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

much  as  the  beneflclaz?  would   have  been     ^j^  passed 

'"••"' ' —-..—  —  ..        „j    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  Irom  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1176),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses ol  the  measure. 
The  bill   (S.  3620)    for  the  relief  of        There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


18731  Is  proper  and  should  be  appnaved  and 
supported. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Aiaxvr  B.  SIsxia, 
Senior  UJ.  Circuit  Judge. 


nibus  district  judgiships  act  was  probably     Anastasia  Pertsovltch   was   considered,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord, 

an  oversight.  1  do  not  believe  we  knew  that     ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read-  as  follows: 

there  was  any  substanual  number  of  pend-     jng,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  ptupoaa  or  tk«  aax. 

Ing  cases  which  would  be  affected  by  It.  In      follows-  ...     ^.„  ...... 

^y  event  the  amendment  proposed  by  HJl.      '""O^S-  Tli.  purpo«  of  the  hlU  as  amended  I.  to 

'                           -    -      ..^-■: ..  — ..                                      =■  •"""  provide  for  the  restoration  of  US.  citizen- 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ship  to  Richard  W.  Tantls.  which  was  lost 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  by  obtaining  naturalization  in  Canada.  The 

Amerioo  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the  bill  has  been  amended  to  require  the  bene- 

adminlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na-  flciary   to  return  to  the  United  States  for 

tlonality    Act.    Mrs.    Ana^taela    Pertsovltch.  permanent  residence  within  one  year  Xollow- 

^^.^^^^^— ^^—                             the  widow  of  Mr.  Dmytro  Pertsovltch.  a  oltl-  ing  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

.,^*..  «.»»  mT*    ntnsir?               2«n  of  the  United  States,  siiall  be  held  and  

JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PERt^              considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec-  ^— ^^^^"^^ 

The  bUl  (HJl.  1147)  for  the  relief  of     tlon  201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provlaioos  mjj    jdua    AND   PARK    TONO    OP 
t™.  T  ni.  o.iii>i<i  Pptm  was  con.sidered      "'  section  204  of  aald  Act  ihall  not  be  appu- 

Jose  Luis  C«UeJa-Pei«  was  coMaereo,  ^^^^  m  this  case.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
ordered  to  a  inira  reaomg.  rraa  tue  j^iama  the  utle  so  as  to  read:  "A  Ma  for  bill  (S.  3813)  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Julia 
"^-■^  "wA«=4^  M,  t>r.rfrt»nt  1  ""  '■'""  °'  ""•  ""»"  PartKivitch.-  ana  paj^  Tong  Op  which  had  been  re- 
as^'una^o1^^^n?^toh^fprtaled  The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read:  PCtTwi'S'L'^^^Zl^f^Tm?!  "SS; 
ta  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  ''A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Anastasia  claty  with  an  amendment  In  line  5,  after 
S.rt?No  91-117?)  ei^Talnlng  the  pur-  Pertsovltch."  ^^Tf^e  °frtkl  ™ff  l^S^S^-  Sfd  te" 
poses  of  the  measure.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ond  time,  strike  out  orphans  and  In- 
here betog  S^objection,  the  excerpt  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  sert  "adopted  children';  so  as  to  make 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoei),  the  Ricohb  an  excerpt  from  the  report  the  bui  read. 
asloUowa-  "No.  91-1175),  explaining  the  purposes  a.  aaia 
asiouowa.  nffh.m— ,„r«  Be  «  enacted  by  tAe  SCTWte  and  Hou«  0/ 
Poiposi  oriHi  Kii  Vf?,tr^Jrr'  „  ^1„h™,  fh.  .-.P.mt  BepresentoficM  of  the  United  States  of 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  cancel  out-  Th«f  ^^  Pf  ^i?,^T,:  ^  r"17„'  -»"J^-  '"  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  thi 
eundlng  deportation  proceedings  In  the  case  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RlCOal).  »an,ini„„tlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
ot  Jose  Luis  o«lle)a-Perez.                                       »s  follows:  tlonality  Act,  section  J04(c)  of  such  Act,  n- 

puapoBS  ow  THX  BILL  latlng  to  the  number  of  petlUoiis  which  may 

The  purpoee  of  the  blU.  as  amended.  U  to  be  approved  In  behalf  of  adopted  children. 

MRS.  NIMET  WEISS                      —lit  the  status  of  an  Immediate  relative  to  "haU  be  InappUcable  In  the  case  of  petiuons 

...            -...       .^.        Mm      AnMttjuitK    Pwrtanvlteh    which    Is    the  fUsd  In  behalf  of  Kim  Julia  and  Park  Tong 

.^i  ^^,  ""f^^Jir^m^A     ^tus^fTc^ldTt^lt^^  S^"    ^  op  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I«ter  01b«.n.  cltlz«» 

bin  (8.  732)   for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nimet      J^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  husband,  a  dttoen  of  of  the  United  SUtea.  The  natural  brothers  or 

Weiss  which  had  been  reported  from  the     ^^  nmtod  states.  The  bUl  has  been  amend-  sisters  of  the  said  Kim  JuUa  and  Park  Tong 

Committee    on    the   Judiciary   with    an     ^  ^  correct  the  beneflclary-s  name.  Op  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 

amendment  in  line   7,   after   the  word                                     be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  eutus  un- 

"fee.",  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting  of                         ^— ^~^^—  der  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 

permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as                    RICHARD  W.  YANTIS  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

provided  for  in  this  Act^  the  Secretary  of                             oroceeded  to  consider  the  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engttwsed 

'^t>r^JX^i^^Llu^^T^    T4'?iE£^HiS^  f^r  a  U^  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

Z.'Z?r^XTT.^Z--''^'LZ     Sern^lT^^on^rrdlclSr^i^iS  "'^^SFIKU^  Mr.  President  I  ask 

8-  ™                                 inaert  "status:  ProiHied.  That  the  bene-  (No.  91-1177),  explaining  the  purposes 

Be  tt  ""ft**  iw  j^  ''l^.rf.J^,    flclary  returns  to  the  United  States  for  of  the  measure, 

°JJ^"^^S^^  J^se^^  ^Ttd     Peraanent   residence   within  one  year  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

f^"r^SviL  TZ'Z^^o^L.V^^n^.     fonowing  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.":  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R.co«d. 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation-      following 

auty  Act,  Mrs.  Nimet  Welas  ihaU  be  held  and     so  AS  to  make  the  bill  read : 


H 


foDows: 
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Ftnpoaa  or  thx  sill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facUltate  the  entry  mto  the  United  States  In 
an  Immediate  reUUve  status  of  two  aUen 
olilldren  to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  adoptive  parents  have  previously  had  the 
maximum  number  of  pouaona  approved. 
The  amendment  Is  technical  In  nature. 


BRUCE  M.  SMITH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3858)  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "'res- 
idence", insert  "on  May  23,  1961,";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
B.  38&8 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  noiue  o; 
BcpresCTifotlfM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tlie  Rxco«D  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
CNo.  91-1179),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoxn, 
as  follows: 

ptjaPOSI  OF  THE  BZU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  U  to 
faclUtato  the  entry  Into  the  United  SUtes 
In  an  Immediately  relaUve  status  of  two  or- 
phans to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
StatM,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  the 
prospeclve  adoptive  parents  have  previously 
had  the  maximum  number  o!  petlUons  ap- 
proved. The  bm  has  been  amended  In  ac- 
oordanca  with  esubllsbed  precedents. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ois,  as  follows: 


STATE     JURISDICTION     OVER     OF- 
FENSES COMMITTED  BY  INDIANS 
IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
902)  ' 


S;:;;c;^".o7ti';'ii;Sii'i^'tlon'»id'Nationallty  bill   (S.  902)    to  amend  secUon  J182  of 

A^?^  perlSTs  ofltoTthat  Bruce  M.  Smitn  uue  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 

bas'realded  in  the  United  States  since  he  was  gtate    jurisdiction    over    otTenscs    COm- 

lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  lor  tnjtted  by  or  against  Indians  In  the  In-        ^_^^  _^^_ 

permanent  residence  on  May  23,  10«l.  shall  be  jj^  country  which  had  been  reported     a  copy  of  S.  S02.  which  U  now  pending  befora 


Strike  the  indented  language  foUovmc 
lljie  6  of  the  first  aactaon,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"Alaska  •  *  *  All  Indian  country  wltbla 
the  Btate.  except  that  on  the  Annette  Islands, 
the  Meiiakatla  Indian  Community  may  ex> 
erdae  Jurisdiction  over  oflenses  committed 
by  Indians  in  the  same  manner  In  which 
Buch  JurlsdlcUon  may  be  exerclaed  by  Indian 
tribes  in  Indian  country  over  which  8tat* 
Jurisdiction  has  not  been  extended." 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  whlob 
maltw  the  lAnguage  ol  the  bill  more  In  har> 
mony  with  othar  sections  of  title  18  regard- 
ing Indian  aSalrs.  The  amendment  has  the 
Fwun4'  purpose  as  the  original  language  of 
S.  903:  that  Is,  to  restore  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Metlakatla  Indian  community  the  eeU- 
govemment  which  they  posseasad  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  B&-015. 

puapofii  ^ 

The  purpoee  of  the  amended  blU  is  stated 
fully  In  Senator  Ervln's  letter  addressed  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  eubcommlttee. 
The  text  ol  Senator  Ervln's  letter  follows : 
DcAB  SuBCoiuimxB  Mswn:   Enclosed 


held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 31C  of  such  Act.  In  tula  case  the  peti- 
tion for  natuTftllEBtlon  may  be  filed  with  any 
court  having   naturallxatlon  Jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 


from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

with  an  amendment  on  x>age  1,  after  line 

S,  strike  out: 
Alaska -   All    Indian   country   within 

tiie  State,  except  that  on  the  Annette  Is- 

.„ -  lands,    the    Metlakatle    Indian    community 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosaed     ^^y  exercise  concurrently  such  Jurisdiction 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

and  passed. ,^     ^  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1178),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure, 


OS  was  vested  In  It  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  of  August  6. 
19S8  (73  Stat.  646). 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Alaska All   Indian   coxmtry   within 

the  State,  except  that  on  Annette  Islands, 
the  Metlakatla  Indian  community  may  ex- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt     erdse  jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed 


by  Indians  in  the  same  msjmer  In  which 
such  Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  by  Indian 
tribes  in  Indian  country  over  which  State 
jurisdiction  has  not  been  extended. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentaiiva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1182  of  Utle  18,  United 
HYUN  JOO  LEE  AND  MTXTNQ  JOO  LEE  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  fol- 
lowing" 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rxrapoax  or  thx  am. 
The  purpose  of  the  bUl.  as  amended,  la  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturallxatlon.  The  bill  has  been  amended  in 
ftcoordanoe  with  established  precedents. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4073)  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Joo 
Lee  and  Myung  Joo  Lee  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in  line  5. 
after  the  word  "of",  insert  "adopted":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  4078 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  304  (c),  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  odopted  children,  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  the  case  of  petlUona  filed  in 
behaU  of  Hyun  Joo  Lee  and  Myung  Joo  Lee 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Boldon,  cltUcans  of 
the  United  States.  The  natural  brothers  and 
staters  of  the  said  Hyun  Joo  Lee  and  Myung 
Joo  Lee  ahall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relatlon- 
alilp,  be  accorded  any  right,  prlvllage,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  ____ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 


Alaska All  Indian  country  within 

the  Territory"  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 
"Alaska All  Indian  country  witliln 

the  Stale,  except  that  on  Annette  Islands,  the 
Metlakatla  Indian  community  may  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  In- 
dians In  the  same  manner  in  which  such 
Jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  by  Indian  tribes 
In  Indian  country  over  which  state  Jurisdic- 
tion haa  not  been  extended." 

Ssc.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  11S3  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(c)  The  provisions  of  aec- 
tlons  1152  and  1153  of  this  ch^ter  shall  not 
be  applicable  within  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  listed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  areas  over  which  the  several  States 
have  exclusive  JurisdlcUon." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1180),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


the  subcommittee. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  la  to  alleviate  a 
problem  which  exists  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  In  the  State  of  Alaska. 
The  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-615  by  Con- 
gress in  1958.  vested  exclusive  crtminal  Ju- 
rtsdlctlon  in  the  State  of  Alaska  over  all  ol- 
fensee.  Including  misdemeanors,  committed 
in  the  Ipdlsn  country.  Included  under  the 
coverage  of  this  law  was  the  Annette  Island 
Reservation,  the  subject  of  the  inequltlea 
attempted  to  be  remedied  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  S.  903.  The  record  clearly  shows, 
however,  that  the  inclusion  of  those  Islands 
was  inedvertent  because  the  Indians  of  tlia 
Metlakatla  community  of  the  Azmette 
Ulands  were  capable  of  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion over  petty  criminal  offenses  and  had 
done  so  for  some  time. 

Although  the  Jurisdictional  problem  may 
seem  rather  technical.  In  actuality  It  Is  a 
very  simple  matter.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  86-815.  the  people  of  Metlakatla 
relied  upon  their  own  magistrate's  court  to 
handle  petty  criminal  offenses,  and  only  re- 
cently discovered  that  they  no  longer  had 
Jurisdiction  over  tbeae  crtmee  because  of  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Alaaka. 
As  Senator  Gravel  so  succinctly  stated  in 
bis  remarks  accompanying  the  introductkm 
of  S.  903: 

"For  the  State  to  exercise  JurlsdlcUoa  over 
petty  offenses  is  patently  absurd  since  that 
requires  the  transportation  ol  defendants, 
complainants,  witnesses,  and  counsel  from 
Metlakatla  to  Ketchikan — such  trips  to  be 
made  either  by  plane  or  boat.  This  works  a 
hardship  on  all  conoemed." 

What  this  simply  means  Is  tbat  the  people 
of  Metlakatla  are  now  without  poUcs  pro- 
tection because  Indian  officers  and  courts 
have  no  Jurisdiction  under  Public  Iaw  85- 
815. 

The  people  of  Metlakatla,  through  their 
mayor,  Henry  8.  LlUlefleld,  and  the  Leslala- 
ture  of  Alaska  have  both  urged  Oongraes  to 
amend  PubUc  Law  85-61S  so  as  to  grant  to 
the  Indians  of  Metlakatla  jurlsdlctlan  over 
petty  offenses. 

As  can  readily  be  seen,  there  la  so  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  this  bill  from  the 
Indians  themselves,  or  the  State  of  Alaska. 
It  also  has  the  full  support  of  the  entire 
Alaskan  oongreaslonal  delegation,  which  Is 
Tsry  anxious  to  see  the  enactment  of  ibiM 
measure  at  the  earUest  possible  date. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  accomplish  one 
of  the  alma  I  have  e^wuaed  since  I  began 
working  for  the  rl^ta  of  American  Tnrtlwns 
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I  b*U6Ta  ttiAt  wtieneTer  poulble  t2M  Indlam 
•hould  b«  mIlow«(l  to  govera  Ui«maelT«> 
nth€r  thAn  be  tbc  wda  of  tbe  8UtM  or 
Uu  Federal  OoTemmant. 

X  abouia  Ilk*  to  r«quMt  Uia«  you.  u  « 
niemb«r  of  Uie  Subccsnmlttoe  oa  Couatltu- 
a<?QAl  Rigbw,  approve  ui  Mneiidment  to  B. 
90a,  which  would  Btrllte  the  Indeaied  l*n- 
gua«e  foUowlng  Una  5  of  the  flrtt  MCtlon, 
UKl  inaert  tbe  (oUowing  language: 

"Alukk  •  •  •  All  lodlajj  oounlry  within 
the  State,  except  that  oa  the  Annette  Iilanda. 
Uie  MeUataUa  Indian  community  may  ex- 
«rtiae  Jurisdiction  otct  offenaea  conunltted 
by  Indiana  In  the  same  manner  In  whlA 
such  jurudlctlon  may  be  exarclaed  by  Indian 
tribes  in  Indian  country  over  which  State 
jurladlctlon  ha«  not  been  extended." 

Thie  li  a  tecbnical  amendment  which 
makes  the  language  of  the  bUl  more  to  har- 
mony with  other  secuona  at  tltJo  18  regard- 
lag  Indian  afTalrm.  The  amendment  has  the 
tame  purpoee  aa  the  original  language  ot 
S.  903;  that  la.  to  reaiore  to  the  Indiana  o* 
the  Metlatatla  Indian  community  the  seU- 
govermnent  which  they  poaaessed  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-615. 

I  ahould  like  to  request  that  you  apprare 
8,  903  with  my  propoeed  amendment  as  soon 
aa  possible  becauae  the  Indiana  concerned 
are  Tlrtually  without  any  sort  ot  law  and 
order. 

Wltb  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Sajc  J.  Ebto*.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


SHERMAN  WEBB 

The  biU  (HR.  17734i  for  the  relief  of 
Shennan  Webb  and  others  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No  91-1 181  >.  explaining  the  purpoeee 
of  the  measure 


Name:  Amount 
Bobert     Pelser     at     Campbell. 

Mo _ •3,4M.eB 

John  ^laer  of  CampbeU,  Mo-.  376.66 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.  of  Camp- 
bell. Mo 443.34 

L.  F.  Fela«r  of  CampbaU.  Mo —  IBS.  S4 
John   F.    Stenger  of   Campbell. 

Mo 603.80 

Mar\'Ln  Fadler  of  Bernle,  Mo«..  16,  56S.  31 
Joe    Osbom   and    Jack    Oibom 

<partnen)  of  Kennett.  Ito —  14,  Mfl.  09 

Robert  White  of  Bemle.   Mo..  18,950.00 

Jerrell  Stone  of  Bernle.  Mo 2,930.34 

BiUle  J.  Barker  ot  Bemle.  Mo,-  1,466. 16 

Bet  Young  of  Bemle.  Mo 7.767.87 

Jack  Bowie  ol  Dudley.  Mo 3.878.93 

Cranaton   O.   Smith   of   Bemle, 

Mo 3.787.60 

Omaa  Shlpman  of  Bemle.  Mo..  1.355.47 

Elmo  Moore  of  Ptggott.  Ark 11,700.00 

E.  A.  Hawkins  and  H.  A.  Hawk- 
ins of  Kennett.  Mo... 17.766.67 

Amos  Llnville  of  Campbell.  34o.  .  2. 003. 00 

Jess  Creccy  of  Dudley,  Mo 4.603.01 

John  L   Bowie  of  Pl8k,  Mo 18.918.67 

Bauzle  Wlogfleld  of  Campbell, 

Mo 3.  M7.  50 

Lofton  Uuderroan  of  FUk.  Mo—  1. 183. 00 

Mike  Felaer^t  CampbeU,  Mo...  B48.70 
H.  BuJI^kljigton  of  Dexter.  Mo..     5,  401. 30 

B.  N7M£feweU  of  Campbell,  Mo.  .  1 .  687.  50 

John  Clodfelter  or  Bemle,  Mo..  4,  313.  00 

Dud  C    Lewis  of  PlggoU.  Ark.-.  3.938.46 

Fred  Templemlre  of  Bernle.  Mo.  519.  65 

L«e  Upaey  of  Campbell.  Mo 1.060.00 

O.  O-  firan::h  of  Dudley.  Mo..-  2.017.34 

Robert  Stoiier  of  Dudley.  Mo...  11.  781.  34 

Elmer  Battlei  of  Dudley,  Mo 1.  669.  34 

aTATKMKHT 

The  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea  in  its  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill  Kald: 

"On  May  37,  1968.  Bouse  Resolution  1008 
of  the  eotb  CoDgress  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Represenutlves  referring  the  bill  H.R.  1634 
of  tbat  Oongreea  to  the  Chief  Commlaeloner 
of  the  Court  of  ClalniB.  The  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Chief  CommlssloDer  In  accordance 
with  the  congreAclonal  reference  case  proTl< 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt     hJom  at  sections  14M  and  3500  of  utle  38  of 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

rOKPDSS 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  la  to  pay  to  the 
nskined  Indlvlduala  the  amounta  tuted.  m 
full  setUement  of  their  claima  against  the 
United  States  for  damage*  found  due  them 


the  Utilied  State*  Code.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure*  appUeable  to  such  proceed- 
ings, the  matter  was  referred  to  an  Individual 
commissioner  for  trial.  On  September  36. 
IMO.  after  a  trial  and  briefing  of  the  case  by 
the  partlea,  the  Oommlssioner  concluded 
thAt  while  then  was  not  legal  liability,  the 


umi«Q  °':^,j:^'^':^":^Z^^^Zr>cJ^nm     P*rtles  had  a  valid  equitable  claim  agalnrt 

^  *-^^f*^^L   i     th?,?^«c^^^re!      ^b«  Tinltad  States.  1^  oolnlon  of  Uie  Trial 
for  flooding  caused  by  the  unoeceesary  re- 

leaM  of  water  from  the  WappapeUo  Dam  and 


Reservoir  In  September  1D65: 

Name:  Amount 
Sherman  Webb  of  QuUn,  Uo...  $3, 587.  SO 

Herahel  O.  Vernon  of  Flak,  Mo..  3, 104.  00 

Taylor  Underwood  of  Flak.  Mo..  1, 052. 00 

T,  D.  Burleson  of  Deiler,  Mo..  3.261.34 
Louise   Bombolaakl   of   Dudley, 

Mo 19.394.88 

Leroy  Cato  of  Dudley,  Mo 3.906.  67 

E.  B.  Bowie  of  Dudley.  Mo 64.  728.  63 

Mllbum  Taylor  of  Dudley,  Mo,.  2,  200.  00 
Loyd  ThompBon  of  St.  Prancls. 

Ark- - 1.3M.67 

MarUn  Tlnaley  of  Oranlte  City. 

m 683.33 

Pete  aandUn  of  Dudley,  Mo 8.B76.  00 

Ami  Bowie  of  Dudley,  Mo 5.197.34 

Ben    W.    White    of    CampbeU. 

Mo 4, 100.00 

H.  L.  Underwood  of  Cams>b^, 

Mo —  493.00 

Joe    Vaadeifelts    of    Oampb^, 

Mo 263.  00 

ClBxn  Buler  of  CampbeU.  Mo 1, 414.  00 

W.  B.  Bowling  at  Dudley.  Mo-.  7,  462.  87 

Vlr^  T.  Low  of  Plggott.  Ark—  4. 760.  00 
Lawrence    Sherflua    of   Dudley, 

Mo 5,885.60 

J.  D.  Racs  of  PlfVOtt.  Alt 1. 008.  IS 


the  United  States.  The  opinion  of  the  Trial 
OommlRsloner  was  coneldered  by  a  review 
panel  of  commissioners  and  the  opinion  of 
the  review  panel,  together  with  the  commis- 
sioner^ findings  of  fact  were  certified  to  the 
Houae  of  BepresentatlTee.  That  opinion  and 
the  findings  of  fact  are  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  fact  and  the 
oonclualona  and  recommendations  stated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  review  panri,  the  oc»nmlt- 
tee  recommends  tbat  the  blU.  HA.  X7794. 
embodying  those  reoommecdattona  be  coa- 
aldered  farorably, 

"The  bill  aa  originally  Introduced  provided 
for  a  limitation  of  attorney's  fees  of  3S  per- 
cent. After  considering  the  matter  the  com- 
mittee baa  determined  that  a  reasonable 
UnUtatton  tn  this  Instance  would  be  IS  per- 
cent. Accordingly,  the  committee  baa  recom- 
mfisided  an  amendment  fixing  the  limitation 
at  16  percent  for  the  amounta  set  forth  In 
the  bUl." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  blU  aa 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  Is 
meritorious  and  reeomroenda  It  favorably. 


JACK  W.  HERBSTRETT 

The  bill   (HJl.  10149)   for  the  reUef 
ot  Jack  W.  HeriMtreit  waa  considered. 


ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-1182).  explaining  the  purpose* 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as 
follows : 

Fuapon 

The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  legtalatlon  la 
to  waive  the  3-year  llmltaOon  Imposed  In 
subchapter  4  of  chapter  3A  of  Utle  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  eo  that  Jack  W.  Herb- 
strelt  shall  be  granted  employee  rlghU  and 
entlUementA  under  that  subcbaptar  \mtU  the 
expiration  of  hts  current  term  as  an  elected 
official  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Onion  or  he  oeasee  to  serve  In  that  ca- 
pacity. The  bUl  would  further  provide  that 
the  waiver  would  extend  for  the  additional 
periods  specified  in  tbat  subchapter  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  It  foUowlng 
his  separaUon  and  appUcaUon  for  reemploy- 
ment. The  bui  expreaaly  provides  tbat  his 
6ervlce  sa  an  elected  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  is  not  to 
constitute  creditable  service  for  the  purpose 
of  the  civU  aervlca  reUrement  system  If  such 
service  forms  the  basis  In  whole  or  In  part  of 
on  annuUy  or  pension  under  the  retirement 
system  for  the  Znt«roAUonal  Telecommuni- 
cation Union. 

STATBICENT 

The  proposed  legislation  passed  the  House 
of  B«prasentatives  May  20,  1960.  The  facts 
of  the  case  aa  suted  m  the  accompanying 
House  Report  01-203  are  as  follows: 

"The  blU.  HJl.  10149.  woe  mtroduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  an 
executive  communication  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  recommends  Ita  enact- 
ment. The  Department  stated  the  purpoee  of 
thla  legUIfttlon  is  to  provide  relief  for  Mr. 
Jack  W.  Herbetrelt,  who  Is  an  outstanding 
Bdentlat  and  administrator  who  has  earned 
many  honor*  and  awards  during  his  36  yean 
of  service  with  the  Federal  Oovemment.  in- 
cluding nomination  and  eleotlon  to  the  In- 
ternaUonal  organisation  oflloe  which  he  pres- 
ently holds. 

"In  1966.  the  United  States  nominated  Mr. 
Herbstrelt  aa  Its  candidate  for  directonhip 
of  the  International  Radio  Consultative 
Committee,  a  highly  responsible  position  in 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
{ITU).  The  Department  noted  that  his  sub- 
sequent election  to  an  approximately  e-year 
term  in  that  position  by  an  International  as- 
sembly Is  a  meiaure  of  the  Importance  ol  hla 
contributions  to  telecommunication  science 
and  the  reputation  which  he  has  achieved 
mtemaUonaUy. 

"FoUowlng  the  election,  Ur.  Herbetrelt 
tranfifcrred  to  the  ITU  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  35  of  Utle 
5.  United  SUtcs  Code  (S  U.3.C.  3681-4).  and 
Implementing  regulations  of  the  ClvU  Ser^-lce 
Oommlaalon  (6  CPB  363301-353513).  which 
authorlEa  the  continuation  of  certain  em- 
ployee benefits  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
Such  employee  benefits  consist  of  entitle- 
ment to  rights  and  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral retirement  S3ratem,  imder  the  Federal 
program  providing  compcn-satlon  for  work 
Injuries,  under  the  Federal  employees  group 
life  Insurance  program,  and  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees*  health  benefits  program.  In 
addition,  the  employee  Is  entitled  to  reem- 
ployment rights;  he  Is  given  the  option  of 
retaining  his  accrued  annual  leave  or  receiv- 
ing a  lump-sum  payment  therefor;  and  he 
Is  entitled,  upon  timely  reemployment,  to  re- 
credit  of  sick  leave,  to  certain  benefiu  In 
fixing  his  rate  of  pay,  and  to  service  credit 
for  the  peilod  of  separation. 

"Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  subchapter  rV, 
these  benefits  will  terminate  after  Mr.  Herb- 
strelt  has  completed  S  years'  service  with  the 
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ITU.  As  a  result,  he  wlU  suSer  personal  loea 
U  be  completes  bla  6-year  term,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  United  States  and  resuming 
hla  Federal  employment  after  3  years'  Inter- 
naUonal  service,  as  secilons  3581-4  of  tlUe 
&,  United  States  Code,  contemplate.  The 
loss  would  be  greater  U  he  were  reelected, 
even  though  the  United  States  might  wlah 
blm  to  be  available  for  reelection.      __^ 

-HJt.  10140  would  avoid  this  InequilaEIe 
result  by  waiving  the  provisions  of  law  Uxn- 
iUng  the  duraUon  of  Mr.  Herbstrelt's  em- 
ployee benefits  and  reemployment  rights  for 
hla  current  term  of  service  as  an  elected 
offlcUl  of  the  ITU. 

"The  International  Telecommunication 
Union  Is  a  treaty  organlzaUon  of  which  the 
United  Slates  Is  a  memtier,  enabling  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  cooperate  in  the  uae  of 
the  radio  frequency  spectrum  and  to  avoid, 
or  at  least  mlnlmlae.  Interference  to  member 
nations'  radio  ataUons.  The  ITU  also  coordi- 
nates the  acUvltles  of  many  natlona  In  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  com^munications. 

"llie  ITU  bos  several  permanent  organs 
including  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (oommonly  abbreviated  by  Its 
InltUls  In  French — CCIEl .  The  CCIR  studies 
technical  and  operating  questions  relating 
to  radio  communl  cat  ions,  and  Issues  scientif- 
ic and  technical  recommeodatlons.  The  rec- 
ommendations are  considered  and  adopted 
at  plenary  assembUea  of  the  committee. 
WhUe  they  are  not  mandatory,  unless  adopted 
by  the  rru.  they  are  usually  observed  by  the 
technical  and  operating  servlcea  of  the  gov- 
ernment administrations  and  private  oper- 
aUng  agencies  of  the  countries  belonging  to 
the  union.  CCTR  recommendations  also  In- 
fluence the  ITU's  international  allocations 
of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum — decisions 
of  great  Importance  to  members  of  govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  the  public  at  large  who 
use,  or  benefit  from  u^  of,  radio  communl- 
cat4ons.  The  Department  of  Commerce  .rtated 
that  the  work  of  CCIR  has  great  influence 
over  the  technical  aspects  of  world  radio 
oommunlcaUon  actlvlUes,  Including,  for  ex- 
ample. BsteUlte  communications. 

•'The  CCIR  la  headed  by  a  direcrtor  elected 
by  Its  plenary  assembly  InlUally  for  a  period 
equal  to  twice  the  Interval  between  two  con- 
secutive plenary  assembUes,  ordinarily  6  years 
but  possibly  as  much  as  a  year  longer.  There- 
after, an  Incumbent  Is  eligible  for  reelection 
to  terms  of  approximately  3  yeora  each. 

"When  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  CCIR 
was  officially  announced  in  late  19S5,  the 
Department  of  State  searched  carefully  and 
selected  Mr.  Herbetrelt  as  the  best  qualified 
candidate  that  the  United  States  could  put 
forth  for  the  post,  and  the  United  States 
nominated  him  for  tbe  office.  Thereafter,  the 
cent,  at  Its  XI  Plenary  Assembly  meeting 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  elected  Mr.  Rerbatreit  Its 
director  for  a  term  of  approximately  6  yean 
beginning  September  1.  19^6.  Three  ballots 
were  required  to  select  between  Mr.  Herb- 
strelt  end  three  other  highly  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  post,  including  Dr.  Mlroslar 
Joachim  of  Csechoelovakla.  an  experienced 
counaetor  In  the  CCIR  secretariat,  who  ran 
nearest  to  Mr.  Herbetrelt  In  votes  received. 
Thus,  Mr.  Herbstrelf  s  election  to  this  high 
IntemaUonal  poet  is  a  significant  distinction 
for  himself,  and  for  tbe  United  States  as  well. 
Hla  acceptance  of  the  position,  however,  has 
entailed  considerable  personal  sacrifice. 

"Prior  to  his  election  to  the  directorship, 
COIR.  Mr.  Herbstrelt  was  E>eputy  Director  of 
tbe  Institute  of  Telecommunication  Sciences 
and  Aeronomy  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration. He  reached  this  position  In  Oc- 
tober 196S,  after  35  years  of  exceptional  scl- 
entlflo  and  science  administrative  service  for 
tbe  Federal  Ooveriunent.  During  that  pe- 
riod. Mr  Herbstrelt  received  the  Harry  J. 
Diamond  Memorial  Award  of  the  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers,  the  highest  award  tbat 
can  be  bestowed  upon  a  U.S.  Government 


scientist  In  the  field  of  radio  and  electronics, 
for  original  research  and  leadership  In  radio 
wave  propagation.  He  has  also  been  awarded 
the  rank  of  fellow  In  the  Institute  for  Elec- 
trical and  Electronics  Engineers,  and  a  simi- 
lar rank  in  the  American  Associat'.on  tor  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  awarded  him  In  1866  Its 
gold  medal  for  outstanding  scientific  con- 
tributions, concurred  In  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Herbstrelt  to  his  present  position  be- 
cause of  Its  significance  IntematlonaUy  and 
Its  algniflcance  to  the  development  of  a  tech- 
nology of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  connection,  the  Department 
noted  that  the  loes  of  Mr.  Herbstreit's  ca- 
pabilities has  been  keenly  felt. 

"The  committee  feels  chat  It  is  important 
to  recognlee  the  fact  tbat  at  present  Mr. 
Herbstrelt  enjoys  tbe  benefits  conferred  by 
6  U3.0.  3681-4  and  implementing  dvll  serv- 
ice regulations  upon  former  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  left  the  Federal  service  to 
transfer  to  an  International  organization. 
H<7wever,  these  benefits  and  reemployment 
rights  terminate  3  years  after  his  separation 
Crom  Federal  employment  (which  waa  in 
August  1968),  unless  he  leaves  the  CXJIB 
within  that  period  and  returns  to  Federal 
servloe. 

"Because  of  the  3-year  time  llmicatlon  in 
5  U.S.C.  3681 — 4,  Mr.  Herbstrelt  will  be  con- 
fronted in  August  1060  with  a  choice  be- 
tween <i)  retaining  participation  In  the  re- 
tirement system  and  insuring  reemployment 
with  the  U.S.  Oovemment  by  resigning  his 
position  aa  director  of  the  CCIR  and  return- 
ing to  tbe  United  States  and  his  former 
employment,  or  (3)  continuing  to  aerva  out 
his  6-ye&r  term  as  dlreotor  and  loelng  his 
benefits  under  5  U.a.C.  3581 — 4.  The  commit- 
tee is  advised  that  Mr.  Herbetrelt  feels  that 
If  he  were  to  make  this  choice  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  his  personal  interests,  he  would  de- 
rive greater  personal  material  benefit  by  re- 
signing from  his  present  international  posi- 
tion In  August  1900,  and  returning  to  Federal 
employment,  partially  because  of  the  relation 
between  aaJsiry  and  cost  of  living,  but  more 
particularly  because  of  the  loes  of  further 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Federal 
retirement  system. 

"The  Department  ol  Commerce  feels  that 
resignation  by  Mr.  Herbstrelt  from  his  pres- 
ent poeition  would  be  adverse  to  the  national 
interest,  and  that  the  policy  requiring  Bucb 
a  resignation  to  make  possible  continuation 
of  Federal  employee  benefits  should  not  be 
applied  to  hla  case.  Mr.  Herbetrelt  has  given 
outstanding  service  to  the  United  Statee  dur- 
ing his  36  years  of  Federal  employment.  In 
addition,  he  Is  particularly  well  qualified, 
both  technically  and  odnUnlstratlveiy,  to 
canr  out  his  present  International  position. 
The  United  Statee,  as  a  technically  advanced 
nation,  stands  to  benefit  greatiy  from  effec- 
tive performance  in  direction  of  the  many 
significant  activities  of  the  technically 
oriented  COIR.  Furthermore,  there  is  pres- 
ently inadequate  VB.  citizen  participation  In 
the  ITU.  Mr.  Herbstrelt  is  one  of  only  three 
U.S.  nationals  In  the  approximately  450- 
member  staff  of  the  ITU.  and  the  only  U.S. 
national  In  a  poattlon  of  Importance. 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  has  stated 
that  It  does  not  believe  thst  It  would  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
require  that  the  time  limitation  of  5  U.8.C. 
3581-4  be  applied  to  an  Individual  who  has 
served  the  Federal  Government  so  well  in 
the  past,  and  who  now  holds  such  a  signif- 
icant and  responsive  International  pooltlon. 
Accordingly  the  Department  has  urged 
enactment  of  the  bill  to  waive  the  time  lim- 
itation until  Mr.  Herbstrelt  completes  his 
current  term  as  an  elected  officer  of  the  rru, 
or  ceases  to  serve  m  that  capacity,  whichever 
occurs  first.  As  has  been  noted,  the  bill  also 
bars  dual  retirement  credit  by  jirohlbltlng 
receipt  of  U.S.  retirement  benefits  for  any 
period  of  service  for  which  he  la  also  receiv- 


ing retirement  beneflta  from  tbe  retirement 

system  for  the  ITU. 

"The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
facu  outlined  above  and  agrees  that  this 
Is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  bill  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  extend  to  Mr.  Herbstrelt  the  ben- 
efits accorded  him  under  relevant  law  during 
the  period  he  served  as  an  elected  official  of 
Uu  IntematioDflJ  Telecommunication  Union 
and  the  additional  periods  expresaly  pro- 
vided m  subchapter  4  of  Utle  5  foUowlnf 
separation  and  application  for  reemployment. 
The  committee  further  notes  that  It  la  dear 
from  the  facta  outlined  tixat  such  a  waiver 
la  In  the  beet  interest  of  the  United    State?." 

In  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves, 
the  committee  recotomands  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 


••DAY  OP  BREAD'  AND  'HARVEST 
FESTIVAL  WEEK" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Uie 
joint  rescdution  (S.J.  Res.  218)  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  "Day 
of  Bread"  and  "Harvest  PefiUval  Week." 

Mr.  £X>LE.  Mr.  President,  tbe  plans 
for  celebrating  the  International  Day  of 
Bread  are  well  underlay.  Thirty  other 
Senators  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the 
resolution  providing  for  this  celebration. 
Millers  and  bakers  throughout  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  are  planning  activ- 
ities to  honor  and  recognise  this  day — 
October  6. 

Major  events  are  planned  In  New  York 
City.  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis, 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  aa  weD  as  in  the 
States  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota.  Wash- 
ington, New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  North 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Texas,  Utah.  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  others. 

Major  grocery  chains,  such  as  Safeway 
Stores,  have  announced  they  wiU  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  through  their 
advertising. 

Many  Governors  will  sign  official  proc- 
lamations tn  their  States, 

In  Europe,  a  ^jeclal  ceremony  will  take 
place  in  Peldkirch,  Austria,  near  the 
Swiss  border,  to  proclaim  the  event  with 
officials  from  Germany.  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  participating.  West  Oennan  baken 
are  planning  an  event  at  the  European 
Museum  of  Bread. 

Bread,  both  as  a  food  and  as  a  symbtd 
of  all  foods,  has  both  spiritual  and  tan- 
gible value  for  all  Americans — from  those 
who  produce  our  food  supply  to  those 
who  consume  It. 

The  Intematianal  Day  of  Bread,  as 
part  of  a  "Harvest  Festival  Week,"  is  a 
time  set  aside  as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  the  bounty  of  nature  and  as 
recognition  of  bread  as  the  symbol  of  all 
foods. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoHD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1183),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 


The  purpoee  of  the  Joint  resolution  la  to 
designate  Tueaday,  the  alxth  day  of  Octo- 
ber. 1970.  as  "Day  of  Bread"  and  tbat  the 
week  of  October  within  which  It  falU  aa  a 
period  of  "Harvest  FBttlval,"  and  to  authof- 
Iza  and  request  the  Pnaldant  to  luue  a  proc- 
lamation  calling   upon  Uie  people   of   tbe 
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Cniud  SUtaa  to  Join  mUi  tboM  ol  ocber 
Mtlona  w  obseno  tHU  "Day  ot  Br««a"  Uld 
"Barvaat  Festival  Wt*k"  wltb  »pproprt«l« 
ceremonies  And  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  lor  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Bis.  318 

Resolved  by  the  Semte  and  Howe  0/  Rep- 
resentatives of  tie  VMtei  States  o/  America 
ftv  Congrejs  assembltxt.  That  M  a  token  oJ 
m»n»  grautude  for  the  bounty  of  nature 
and  the  annual  harvest  of  tarm  and  fleld. 
and  In  recognition  of  bread  u  a  eymbol  of 
all  foods,  that  Tuesday,  the  ath  day  of  Octo- 
ber. 1970.  be  dealgnated  as  a  "Day  of  Bread" 
as  a  part  of  international  observances,  and 
that  the  veeek  of  October  within  which  It 
falU  be  designated  as  a  period  of  'Harvest 
Festival",  and  the  President  is  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  cslUng  on  ihe  people 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  with  thoee  of 
other  nations  to  observe  this  "Day  of  Bread" 
and  "Harvest  PesUvai  Week"  with  appro- 
priate ceremonle*  and  actlvltiee. 


JOINT  RESOLDTION  PASSED  OVER 
The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  October  25  through  31.  1910,  as 
Law  Officers  Appreciation  Week  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  over. 
I  ask  that  this  resolution  go  to  the  foot 
of  the  calendar. 

The  ACTtNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  passed  over, 
and  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar. 


Tiding  quality  living  and  quality  learning  for 
ail  Americans  and  this  resolution  would  serve 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Important  contributions 
of  the  parent-teacher  movement  to  the 
American  v^y  of  life. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  meritorious  purpose  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions of  the  PTA  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33fi  be 
considered  favorably. 


NATIONAL  PTA  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  2281  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designaU  the 
period  beglimlng  Octotwr  5.  1970,  and 
ending  October  9.  1970,  as  "National  PTA 
Week '  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Bis.  228 
Resolvii  by  fie  Senate  end  House  of  Sep- 
resmtatives  o/  the  Vntted  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  tribute  to 
the  important  contributions  of  the  parent- 
teacher  movement  to  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
(National  PTA)  to  provide  quality  living  and 
quality  learning  for  all  Americans,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  "National 
PTA  Week"  from  October  5.  lOTO.  to  October 
9,  1970.  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  such  period  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-11851,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  autborlz* 
and  request  the  Prceldent  of  the  UiUted 
States  to  designate  the  period  beginning 
October  5.  1970,  and  ending  October  9,  1970. 
as  National  PTA  Week. 

STATEMENT 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  pn>- 


PROJECT  CONCERN  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1178)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  1970  as  "Project  Con- 
cern Month"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  4. 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "May" 
and  Insert  "October". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  month  of  October 
1970  as  'Project  Concern  Month'." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  R«coRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1187).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoas,  as  foUows: 


The  purpose  of  the  Joint  reeolutlon  u 
amended  Is  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  that 
the  month  of  October  1970  be  observed  as 
"Project  Concern  Month"  and  calling  upon 
aU  citizens  to  aid  In  every  way  possible 
toward  making  this  worthwhile  project  a 
continuing  success. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoiu), 
asfollows: 

BTATMimrT 

This  Joint  resolution,  as  amended,  would 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  October  34.  1970,  to  October  31,  1970, 
as  NaUonal  Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  and 
would  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  volun- 
teer Are  departments  render  great  servicea 
to  communities  who  would  not  otberwtse 
have  the  faciutles  necessary  for  adequate 
fire  protection.  To  caU  attention  to  the  great 
services  performed  by  citizens  who  are  vol- 
unteer firemen,  this  resolution  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  of  our  people  the 
great  accomplishments  of  our  volunteer 
firemen. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Joint  resolution  is  meritorious  and  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  11S4,  as  amended. 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN'S 
WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1154)  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  National 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from  Septem- 
ber 19, 1970.  to  September  26,  1970,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  "from", 
strike  out  "September  19",  and  Insert 
"October  24.":  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "to",  strike  out  'September  26." 
and  Insert  "C>ctober  31.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  October  24.  1970. 
to  October  31.  1970." 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcosD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1186),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  VETERANS" 
ADMINISTRATION  PACILITY,  BON- 
HAM.   TEX..   FOR  SAM  RAYBDRN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  17613)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  at  Bonbam,  Tex. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  of  particular 
signifl(^ance  since  it  would  honor  the  life 
and  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men in  the  history  of  America  and  the 
history  of  Texas,  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum. 

Sam  Raybum's  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  remembered  not 
only  for  the  length  of  time  he  served  as 
Speaker,  the  k>ngeet  of  any  man  In  bls- 
to^^•,  but  also  for  the  many  pieces  of 
landmark  legislation  which  he  guided 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  the  48  years  that  he  served  the 
people  of  America  and  Texas  In  the 
House,  he  placed  his  indelible  imprint  on 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  benefits 
the  lives  of  average  Americans.  Without 
his  leadership.  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  would  have  only  been  a  dream. 
President  Truman's  Fair  Deal  programs 
would  have  never  been  pikssed  and  the 
New  Frontier  of  President  Kennedy 
would  never  have  gotten  imderway.  How- 
ever, Sam  Raybum's  talents  were  not 
limited  to  partisan  measures  alone.  On 
the  contrary  he  worked  »1th  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Presidents  with 
the  same  vigor  and  devotion.  The  only 
group  on  earth  that  he  showed  special 
favor  to  were  the  people  themselves,  the 
farmer,  the  small  businessman,  the 
worker,  and  the  veteran.  To  this  group, 
he  stood  as  a  tower  of  strength  and  a 
defender  of  their  interests. 

Speaker  Raybum  was  always  a  strong 
advocate  of  beneflcial  veterans  legisla- 
tion. He  worked  long  and  hard  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  was  particu- 
larly Interested  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  and  hospital  programs. 
For  years  he  worked  to  establish  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  In  Bon- 
ham,  Tex.,  his  hometown,  so  that  the 
many  veterans  of  the  rural  areas  of 
north  Teicas  would  have  access  to  a  flrst- 
clafs  hospital.  The  Bonbam  Veterans' 
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Administration  hospital  was  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  him.  and  I  feel  certain 
that  if  he  was  alive  today,  he  would  be 
leading  the  fight  to  improve  the  stand- 
ard ol  care  In  all  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

It  is  the  general  practice  not  to  name 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  for 
Individuals,  regardless  of  their  fame  or 
reputation.  However,  in  certain  rare  cir- 
cumstances this  practice  has  been  varied 
In  order  to  name  such  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  for  persons  who.  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes,  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  better  the  lives  of  America's 
veterans.  Prior  to  the  bill  we  have  hefore 
us  today,  only  two  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  have  been  named  for  in- 
dividuals. These  hospitals  are  the  Royal 
C.  Johnson  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Oak.,  which 
Is  named  for  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  World  War  Veterans  Leg- 
islation, and  the  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Montrose.  N.7.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  now  make  another 
exception  In  this  general  practice  and 
name  the  Bonham  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  for  the  greatest  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  his- 
tory. Sam  Raybum. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  bill  their  full  support  so  that 
this  hospital  will  stand  as  a  monument 
to  this  giant  in  American  history. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1188) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfollows: 

EXTLAITATIOH  OV  THX  BILL 

This  House-passed  bill  would  name  the 
Veterans"  Administration  center  (hospital 
and  domlcuiary)  at  Bonbam.  Tex.,  for  the 
late  Sam  Rayburn,  who  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  longer  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  states. 

During  his  long  period  of  service  which 
began  on  March  4,  1913,  until  bis  death  on 
November  16,  1961,  Speaker  Raybum  had 
always  shown  a  keen  Interest  In  the  affairs 
and  general  welfare  of  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation.  The  hospital  and  domlcUlary  at  Bon- 
bam had  a  special  place  in  tils  heart. 

While  It  Is  not  the  general  practice  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration  to  name  its  hos- 
pitals for  Individuals,  exceptions  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress.  Public  Law  79-93 
designated  the  VA  hospital  at  Slouz  Falls,  a 
Dak.,  as  the  Royal  C.  Johnson  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital, after  the  first  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veteran  Leglsiatlon. 
and  Public  Law  79-189  designated  the  hos- 
pital at  Montrose,  N.7.,  as  the  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  VA  Hospital. 

There  would  be  no  additional  expense  to 
the  Treasury  as  the  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  SLSk 
that  these  two  bills  go  over. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


HILLS  PASSEX)  OVER 

The  bills,  S.  3938,  to  amend  title  vn 
of  the  Housing  and  Urtian  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  HB..  17795,  to  amend 
title  vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  were  aimounced. 


AUTHORIZING  DAVID  MINTON  TO 
APPEAR  AS  A  WITNESS  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  UNITED  STATES  AGAINST 
BREWSTER.  AND  OTHERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  464)  to  author- 
ize David  Minton.  staff  director  and 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  to  appear  as  a  witness 
in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Brewster,  and  others,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

B.  Ris.  464 

Jlesolred.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  man- 
date of  process  of  otxllnary  courts  of  Justice, 
be  taken  from  such  possession  or  control 
but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  by  the  prlvUege  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member  or 
Senate  employee  Is  authorized  to  produce 
Senate  documents,  papers,  or  evidence  but 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  Information 
secured  by  Senate  staff  employees  pursuant 
to  their  ofllctai  duties  as  employees  of  the 
Senate  may  not  be  revealed  without  the  con- 
aent  of  the  Senate:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof, 
or  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge, 
that  testimony  of  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
Is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  of  Justice  or 
before  any  Judge  or  legal  officer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice  and  that  such  testimony 
may  Involve  documents,  papers,  or  evidence 
related  thereto  under  the  control  of  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  wUl 
take  such  order  thereon  as  wUl  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  prlvUege 
and  rights  of  the  Senate;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  David  Minton,  staff  director 
and  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service,  be  authorized  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  and  before  the  court 
named  In  such  subpena.  but  shall  not  take 
with  >''"^  any  papers,  documents,  or  evidence 
on  fUe  In  his  office,  under  his  control,  or  in 
his  poeseaslon  as  staff  director  and  counsel  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Ser- 
vice; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  when  the  court  determines 
<1)  that  any  of  the  documents,  papers,  or 
evidence  called  for  in  such  subpena  have  be- 
come part  of  the  official  transcripts  of  public 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their 
inclusion  in  the  official  minutes  and  official 
transcripts  of  such  proceedings  for  dissemina- 
tion to  the  pubUc  upon  order  of  the  Senate 
or  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
(2)  that  such  documents,  papers,  and  evi- 
dence are  material  and  relevant  to  the  issues 
pending  before  the  court,  then  the  coiu-t. 
through  any  of  lu  officers  or  agents,  shall 
have  full  permission  to  attend  with  all  proper 
parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  then  always 
at  a  place  under  the  orders  and  control  of 
the  Senate,  and  there  to  take  copies  of  such 
documents,  papers,  and  evidence  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  said  David  Minton. 
excepting  any  other  documents,  papers,  and 
evidence  (including  but  not  limited  to,  min- 
utes and  transcripts  of  executive  sessions  and 
any  evidence  of  witnesses  In  respect  theivto) 
which  the  court  or  other  proper  official  there- 
of shall  desire  as  such  matters  are  within  the 
privileges  of  the  Senate;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  "That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  resolution,  when  the  court 
finds  that  the  voting  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Insofar 


as  they  reflect  the  votes  cast  on  the  pcetage 
rate  sections  of  HJl.  7977.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  by  D&nlel  B.  Brewster  as 
a  member  of  that  committee  are  material 
and  relevant  to  the  issues  pending  before  the 
court,  then  the  court,  through  any  of  Its 
officers  or  agents,  shall  have  full  power  to 
attend  with  aU  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  always  at  a  place  under 
the  orders  and  controls  of  the  Senate,  and 
there  to  take  copies  of  so  much  of  such 
voting  records  as  reflects  the  votes  cast  by 
Daniel  B.  Brewster,  but  no  votee  cast  by  any 
other  member  of  that  committee;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Tbat  David  Minton,  staff  director 
and  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service,  In  response  to  such  subpena 
may  testify  to  any  matter  determined  by  the 
court  to  be  material  and  relevant  for  the 
purposes  of  identification  of  any  document. 
paper,  or  evidence  If  such  document,  paper, 
or  evidence  has  previously  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  or  If  Its  dlsclooure 
Is  authorized  by  this  resolution,  but  that  said 
David  Minton  shall  respectfully  decline  to 
testify  concerning  any  and  all  other  matters 
that  may  be  based  on  his  knowledge  acquired 
by  him  In  his  official  capacity  either  by  rea- 
son of  doctiments.  papers,  or  evidence  appear- 
ing In  the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  or  by  virtue  of  con- 
versations or  communications  with  any  per- 
son or  persons  and  be  sh«ll  respectfully  de- 
cline to  testify  concerning  any  matters  wlttiln 
the  privilege  of  the  attomey-cUent  relation- 
ship existing  between  said  David  Minton  and 
the  Bald  committee  or  any  of  its  members: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  "That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  such  court  as  a  respectful 
answer  to  such  subpens. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  et  al. 
(criminal  action  number  1672-49).  pending 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
f>istrlct  of  Columbia,  a  subpefia  ad  testifi- 
candum and  duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  such 
court  addressed  to  I>aTld  Minton,  staff  direc- 
tor and  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Servloe.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  be- 
fore that  court  at  9  antemeridian  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1970,  and  to  bring  with  him  certain 
minutes  and  records  (including  tabulations 
of  votesl  of  executive  sessions  of  that  com- 
mittee pertaining  to  the  postage  rata  aac- 
tlons  of  HJl.  7977,  Ninetieth  Congresa,  Sn( 
session,  such  material  being  in  the  piiesMniiin 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


POLICE    OFFICERS    APPRECIA'nON 

WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  that 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1201.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tttle. 

The  title  of  the  Joint  resolution  was 
read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  225,  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  October  25  through  31. 
1970.  as  Law  Officers  Appreciation  Weelc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  MANSFQXO.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognition. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Irom  Montana  Is 
recognized.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  resolution  has  been 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  will  shortly  be  passed,  I 
assume,  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  time  of  law- 
lessness, a  time  of  ever-mounting  crime 
and  violence.  Broken  down.  It  seems.  Is 
the  whole  fabric  of  community  relations 
and  the  entire  process  of  human  dia- 
log. On  many  fronts  there  is  plain  evi- 
dence of  disrespect  for  law  and  even 
worse,  disrespect — and  in  some  cases  ut- 
ter contempt — for  the  man  whose  duty 
It  Is  to  enforce  the  law — the  police  of- 
ficer, the  lawman. 

When  It  comes  to  public  service.  It  la 
the  police  ofBcer,  the  lawman,  who  must 
discharge  perhaps  the  most  Important 
responsibilities  of  aU.  It  is  he,  the  police 
ofBcer,  who  must  protect  oiir  families 
■od  neighbors,  our  wives  and  loved  ones, 
places  of  business,  watch  over  the  streets 
we  drive  and  the  sidewalks  we  walk.  It 
Is  he,  the  police  officer,  who  must  respond 
to  emergencies,  to  accidents  and  Injuries, 
and  to  calls  for  help  and  assistance. 

By  no  means  do  I  say  that  embodied 
In  every  policenum  are  the  qualities  ex- 
emplifled  by  the  proverbial  Qood  Samar- 
itan. Nor  do  I  deny  that  there  are  bad 
cops.  Bad  cops  do  exist.  Just  as  there  are 
bad  citizens.  What  I  do  say,  however,  is 
that  the  police  do  a  Job  that  few  citizens 
want  to  do.  And  by  and  large,  they  do 
It  pretty  well.  To  put  it  starkly,  life  in 
many  parts  of  this  country  has  become 
brutal  and  violent.  And  It  la  the  police- 
man who  by  his  work  Is  forced  to  con- 
front the  abundance  of  social  problems 
that  have  made  life  brutal  and  violent. 
Maybe  he  is  not  the  best  equipped  in 
every  specialized  respect  to  handle  the 
Job.  But  at  least  he  is  willing. 

Nor  Is  it  an  easy  Job.  Indeed.  It  is  per- 
formed at  great  risk  to  life  and  limb.  In 
all  last  year.  86  policemen  were  killed 
while  on  duty.  Over  36.000  of  them  suf- 
fered assaults.  And  the  risk  has  become 
greater  each  year.  Percentagewise  these 
figures  were  up  immensely  over  prior 
years. 

Maybe  I  am  not  with  It,  but  I  Qnd  no 
humor  at  aU  In  such  crude  characteriza- 
tions as  "pig."  None  whatsoever.  Such  a 
reference  sickens  me  even  more  when 
I  think  of  those  olBcera  who  have  been 
shot  down  and  blown  up  with  such  cold 
abandon  recently.  Twenty  police  otDcers 
already  have  been  murdered  this  year 
and  scores  of  others  wounded  by  snipers, 
bombers,  and  other  assailants.  This  is 
not  happening  elsewhere.  It  is  happening 
right  here  In  our  own  Nation:  in  oiir 
own  cities  and  towns.  It  Is  happening  In 
Chicago,  In  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
In  lios  Angeles,  and  right  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Attacks  on  the  police  have  been  one  of 
the  most  deeply  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
current  wave  of  violence.  Responding  to 
routine  calls  has  ended  too  often  in  death 
and  lixjury.  These  treacherous  tactics  of 
ambush,  of  kill  and  run,  recall  the  worst 


days  of  gangsterism  and  bandit  warfare. 
They  cry  out  for  swift,  remedial  acticn. 
What  kind  of  action?  First  of  all,  the 
policemen  of  America  deserve  and  have 
every  right  to  expect  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  every  American  citizen.  No 
matter  how  one  views  the  causes  of  our 
many  social  ills,  no  matter  how  he  envi- 
sions things  as  they  ought  to  be,  he  need 
not  hesitate  to  stand  up  and  support  his 
police  officers.  He  may  talk  of  closing  the 
gap  that  exists  between  young  and  old, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor.  Why  not 
do  something  about  closing  the  ever- 
widening  gulf  that  exists  between  the 
police  offlcer  and  those  he  serves?  Why 
not  heal  the  bitter  alienation  that  has 
produced  this  crisis? 

Rather  than  dehumanizing  law  ofll- 
cers  with  Insulting  and  degrading  labels, 
let  us  recognize  that  the  police  force  is 
composed  of  human  beings  who  think 
and  feel  and  react.  That  is  the  challenge 
t>efore  tis.  To  take  every  step  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  policeman  what  he  de- 
serves— faith  and  trust  and  respect.  To 
do  so  will  take  more  than  Just  talk; 
more  than  mere  Upservlce.  As  a  society 
we  must  become  deeply  concerned  with 
the  police  of  America,  with  their  prob- 
lems and  their  needs.  After  all,  they,  too. 
are  Americar^s  who  have  legitimate 
grievances,  aspirations,  and  rights.  And 
Just  as  he  seeks  to  protect  us  from  crime 
and  violence — risking  his  life  In  the  proc- 
ess— so  must  we  endeavor  to  protect  and 
support  the  policeman,  the  lawman,  and 
the  fireman.  Without  him,  society  can- 
not survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an 
article  entitled.  "Police  Under  Attack 
but  Standing  Past."  published  In  the 
U.8.  News  &  World  Report  of  September 
21, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows : 

IProm  tl>«  C.3.  News  &  Warld  Itopart. 

S«pt.  31.  19701 
PoLlCB  Uhdkx  Attack  Bttt  STAiniiito  fiMt 
IQ  iplte  of  the  mounting  wave  of  att«cks 
on  police,  a  umtlooAl  Borrey  by  "U.a.  News  & 
World   Report"  ahowa   ttils: 

Police  are  not  runnlog  away  from  tbe 
growing  danger.  No  upsurge  in  rttslgnatlons 
la  reported  by  law-entorcemeot  oSclala  In 
key  dtiea 

RecrtUtlng  of  new  policemen  to  expand 
police  forces  or  to  replace  men  lost  by  re- 
tirement does  not  appear  to  be  lagging  ab- 
normally. In  fact,  some  cities  report  it  la 
easier  to  hire  new  men  now  Uian  it  waa  a 
few  years  ago. 

WaaiUngton.  D.C..  on  Bepteml)«r  10,  an- 
nounced the  successful  completion  of  a  re- 
cruiting drive  that  booeted  tbe  capital's  po- 
lice force  to  tile  record  number  of  6,100  ot- 
noers.  This  was  an  Increase  of  1,100  men  since 
January  1. 

Peraonnet  problems  ar*  cropping  ap  In 
the  police  departments  of  some  cities. 

New  York  City,  in  a  tingle  week  of  early 
SeptemlMr,  waa  bit  by  the  resignation  of 
two  top  poUce  offldala — Police  Gommlsaloner 
Howard  B.  Learj  and  Chief  Inspector  Oeorge 
P.  McManua. 

One  New  Tork  City  newspaper  quoted 
sources  close  to  Commissioner  Leary  as  say- 
ing the  "last  straw"  that  brought  about  hlfl 
resignation  waa  a  "dty-haU  attempt  to 
play  down  reports  of  a  plot  to  murder  police- 
own." 


Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  denied  that  report. 
"Tb«  fact  la,"  the  mayor's  apokesman  aald, 
"Uiat  Mayor  Lindsay  was  advls«d  last  v«ek 
by  Police  Commissioner  Leazy  and  the  tc^ 
command  of  the  police  deportment  thai  at 
this  lime  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  con- 
spiracy In  the  recent  series  of  outrages 
against  Individual  police  officers."  Blr.  Leary 
declined  Immediate  comment. 

Police  toU.  An  oraclal  police  report  shoved 
a  sharp  increase  this  year  In  the  number  of 
New  York  polloemen  injured  In  attacks  so 
seriously  as  to  reqtllre  medical  attention. 
The  record; 
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Ttir«e  New  Tork  policemen  bftvo  been 
killed  by  stUcken  tbls  year.  compKred  with 
none  In  the  a&me  period  of  1960. 

Yet  the  Kew  Tork  police  d«partinent  re- 
ports no  problems  caused  by  police  realgn- 
iag  or  retiring  prematurely. 

There  still  are  shortagee  of  policemen  in 
many  cities.  When  larger  forces  are  autbor- 
ixed  to  deal  vitti  rising  crime,  it  li  often 
hard  to  BlI  the  new  quotas.  And  the  turn- 
over In  the  ranks  U  htgb. 

This,  however,  is  described  by  officials  as 
not  a  new  situation — and  not,  apparently, 
caused  by  the  Increase  In  attacks  on  police. 
The  shortages  began  with  the  rise  of  rlota, 
offlclsis  say. 

"The  poUce-requlrement  problem  waa  more 
severe  four  or  five  years  ago  than  It  is  today." 
reported  Oeorge  O'Connor,  chief  of  police 
programing  for  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Assistance   Administration    (LEAA). 

According  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  low  pay  and  a 
wtdeepread  disrespect  for  police  have  kept 
more  people  out  of  the  profeeslon  than  t^- 
rorlsm  does  now. 

"Higher  standards."  Prom  Jamee  Kelly  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  came  this  comment: 

"One  problem  in  recniltlzig  poUoe  is  the 
hlgber  standards  now  being  required.  Actual- 
ly, you  could  flU  the  poUoe  ranks  rather 
easily — but  not  with  the  kinds  of  people 
you  want." 

Pay  has  always  been  a  problem.  But  pay 
scales  have  been  raised  recently  tn  many 
cltlee. 

One  mjijor  city  experiencing  difficulties  la 
Los  Angelee,  which  ts  &60  men  short.  A  re- 
cruiting offlcer  there  said; 

"There  Is  an  element  of  fear.  Men  know 
there  are  Jobs  paying  Just  aa  wetl  that  dont 
require  being  shot  at." 

A  survey  showed  the  following  situations 
In  other  key  cities:  No  new  problen»  m  Phil- 
adetphia,  Detroit.  Chicago  or  Cleveland:  re- 
cruiting "going  better  now"  in  Houston;  no 
tncreasfl  In  resignations  in  San  Prmnclaoo  or 
Oakland. 

"A  scary  Job."  Morale  la  reported  low  Ln 
some  dtiea.  As  one  official  put  It: 

"Being  a  policeman  Is  a  more  scary  Job 
now,  dangerous.  And  It  seems  to  command 
less  public  respect.  There  are  more  social 
pressures  against  a  man  becoming  a  police- 
man. Any  town  hit  by  riots  has  a  problem 
recruiting  poUee.  Blacks  are  especially  hard 
to  recruit." 

Newaxft,  NJ.,  ertth  many  bl&ok  residents 
and  once  hit  by  a  big  riot,  reportt  trouble 
getting  "good  black  candidates."  In  Wash- 
ington, however,  about  half  the  new  recruits 
are  Negroes. 
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At  least  10  policemen  have  iMen  slain  in 
unprovoked  attacks  this  year — twice  as  many 
as  last  year  and  four  tunes  aa  many  aa  in 
1908. 

If  this  rise  In  terrorlatlc  aaaaulu  continues, 
officials  fear  It  wlU  begin  to  take  Ita  toU  In 
thinning  police  ranks.  So  far.  bowerer.  poUo« 
are  not  abandoning  th«  battle. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  MANsniLD)  for  ills  excellent  state- 
ment in  connection  with  this  resolution. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished  Jim- 
lor  Senator  from  llllnols  (Mr.  Sjoth). 
who  was  the  sponsor  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution which  proclaims  the  period  Oc- 
tober 25  through  October  31.  1970,  as 
"Law  OfBcer?  Appreciation  Week." 

Like  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  deplore  the  use  of  insulting  and  de- 
grading labels  to  describe  police  oCBcerr. 

Obviously,  anyone  who  calls  police  of- 
ficers "pigs"  or  "storm  troopers  In  blue" 
is  not  performing  a  service  that  builds 
respect  for  those  who  enforce  the  laws 
of  our  land. 

As  in  any  other  group,  there  are  Indi- 
vidual policemen  who  deserve  criticism 
from  time  to  time,  and  there  Is  no  sug- 
gestion here  that  they  should  be  above 
criticism.  But  those  who  seek  to  pin  de- 
grading. Insulting  labels  on  the  police  as 
a  group  not  only  undermine  respect  for 
the  law  but  they  work  against  the  best 
interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  on  the  tribute  he  has 
lust  paid  to  law  enforcement  ofScers  and 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Montana  on 
the  tribute  he  has  Just  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement oOlcers  and  to  Join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  In  expressing  the  hojie 
that  the  joint  resolution  will  pass  unan- 
imously and  that  the  Senate  will  be  on 
record  recognizing  the  tremendous  Job 
which  law  enforcement  officers  have  done 
for  all  Americans.  They  deserve  our  re- 
spect and  support,  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  the  overwhelming  respect  and  sup- 
port of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  very  important  and  significant  re- 
marks. 

I  am  rather  saddened  to  report  that 
only  early  this  morning  a  Toledo.  Ohio, 
policeman  was  shot  to  death  In  cold 
blood  as  he  sat  In  his  police  cruiser  on 
duty.  According  to  the  latest  DPI  dis- 
patch. Police  Chief  Anthony  Boach  said: 

Prom  the  Information  I  have  received  tills 
was  a  cold  blooded  killing. 

Apparently  the  assailant  walked  up  to 
the  police  car  and  shot  the  police  offlcer 
In  cold  blood. 

Mr.  President,  this  shocking  and  brutal 
slaying  of  a  Toledo,  Ohio,  policeman  to- 
day cleirly  Illustrates  the  urgent  need  for 
Immediate  Federal  attention  to  the  rapid- 
ly spreading  trend  toward  assassinating 
policemen. 

Just  2  days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S  4348.  to  make  the  killing  of  a  police- 
man a  Federal  crime  My  legislation  Is 
specifically  directed  toward  lust  the  kind 
of  radical  revolutionary  activity  which 
occurred  In  Toledo  last  night — the  cold- 


blooded killing  of  a  police  ofBcer  merely 
because  he  is  a  policeman.  These  crimi- 
nals must  be  stopped  now — we  cannot 
afford  to  hesitate.  I  earnestly  call  upon 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  recognize 
that  these  are  not  Isolated  Incidents,  but 
that  an  unmistakable  national  trend  has 
developed.  Just  over  2  weeks  ago.  a  police- 
man in  Philadelphia  was  brutually  shot 
down  as  he  sat  at  a  desk  in  a  lonely 
guardhouse.  In  Toledo  last  night,  an  offi- 
cer sitting  in  a  patrol  car  was  shot  at 
point  blank  range.  We  cannot  aUow  this 
Co  continue.  We  must  act  now  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  local  police,  because 
this  is  clearly  a  national  problem.  I  ask 
that  immediate  action  be  taken  on  the 
legislation  which  I  have  proposed  so  that 
we  can  forcefully  indicate  that  we  will 
not  stand  by  and  allow  tliese  unprovoked 
attacks  on  our  law-enforcement  officials 
to  continue. 

Congress  is  often  divided  on  great 
issues,  and  this  is  part  of  our  constitu- 
tional process.  But  on  this  Issue,  we  can. 
and  must,  act  as  one,  to  reaffirm  our 
commitments  to  protect  our  public  serv- 
ants. We  have  a  duty  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  bring  a  halt  to  these  sense- 
less attacks  on  policemen.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  psychological  warfare  with  leg- 
islative teeth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MAxsr»i.D)  and  the  Sen- 
ator fro.m  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  bill,  S.  4348. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  (juestion  Is  on  the  engrooE- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  235) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  i«ad  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Reaolvtd  by  tH*  Senate  amd  House  of  Aep- 
resentaMMs  o/  th*  United  States  of  AmeHca 
in  ConyTes*  Auemtled.  That  the  Prealdent 
Is  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  pro- 
claim the  period  October  35-31.  1070,  as  Law 
OBlcen  ApprecUtion  Week  and  to  oall  upon 
the  people  of  the  IJzUted  SUtes  to  otsem 
such  period  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
aetlTltlas. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to.  m  fol- 
lows: 

Whereaa  the  Nation  Is  experiencing  an 
accelerating  InuMae  In  the  Incidence  of 
crimes,  and 

Whereas  the  law  enforcement  officer  la  ao- 
dety'B  Hrvt  line  of  defense  against  the  law- 
lessness of  lt«  criminal  element,  and 

Whereas  the  grveteat  majority  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  dedicated  public  eerr- 
ants  who  rl£k  their  Uvea  to  protect  the  par- 
sons and  property  of  others,  to  Insure  domes- 
tic peace,  and  to  promote  oompUanoe  with 
Just  Uws,  and 

'  Wbersas  the  Instances  in  which  Individual 
law  enforcement  officers  conduct  themselves 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  their  duty  or  to  the 
public  good  are  relatively  very  few,  hut  ar« 
oft«n  exploited  to  undermine  publlo  oon- 
fldence  In  law  enforcement  officers  in  gen- 
eral, and 

Wbarsas  mutual  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion between  oltlsens  and  law  enforoement 
officers  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Individual  rights:   Kow,  therefore,  be  It 


COMMnTEE      MEETINOS      DDRINO 
SEKATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSrm.n.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  occupational  health 
and  safety  matters  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRiPFlN.  Mr.  President,  consist- 
ent with  the  position  taken  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and  at 
the  request  of  other  Senators.  I  respect- 
fully object. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pd)  tem- 
pore. Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Then.  If  I  may  have 
the  floor  for  a  moment  or  two,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Presiding  Offlcer  a  Question. 

Am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that 
even  though  the  Senate  ts  In  session, 
committees  do  not  need  permission  to  sit 
during  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  known  as  the  momlng 
hour?      

The  ACTDra  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Or  until  any  pending  business  Is 
laid  t>efore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRrFFIN.  So.  for  example,  at  the 
present  time — as  I  understand — there  is 
no  Senate  rule  that  interferes  with  a 
committee  meeting:  Is  that  true? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
we  have  been  passing  tilUs,  so  matten 
have  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRrPFIN.  So  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  which  I  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  be  timely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  the  rule  does  not  preclude 
a  committee  from  meeting  either  before 
the  Senate  goes  Into  session,  which  this 
momlng  was  10  o'clock,  or  even  after 
the  Senate  Is  In  session  until  the  legis- 
lative business  is  laid  down  after  the 
momlng  hour.  If  there  is  a  momlng 
hour:  is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Committees  could  not  meet  now 
because  business  has  been  transacted. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  see. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But.  Mr.  President, 
that  really  is  of  a  technical  nature  be- 
cause we  are  going 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Ordinarily  It  would  be 
the  case,  I  understand. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Until  the  i>eiuUnc  bnslneas  or  un- 
finished hn«ln»"n 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  Presldait,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  In  this  case,  the  par- 
ticular committee  for  which  the  re- 
quest 'was  made,  the  Committee  on  Ia- 
bor  and  Public  Welfare,  met  at  9  o'clock 
this  momlng.  I  happened  to  tje  there 
myself  to  introduce  a  nominee  for  an 
appointment.  Accordingly,  I  know  that 
this  particular  committee  has  been  meet- 
ing since  9  o'clock. 

In  addlUoo,  I  want  to  say  on  behalf 
of  some  Senators  who  have  registered 
complaints  vrith  the  leadership,  that 
when  the  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
vene at  10  ajn.  and  committees  are  per- 
mitted to  sit  while  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
sion. Senators  are  placed  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult position.  They  have  an  obligation  to 
be  here  on  the  floor,  and  if  we  expect 
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them  to  be  here  we  cannot  also  expect 
them  to  be  to  committee  meeUngs.  The 
situation  presents  a  dilemma.  They  can- 
not do  both. 

The  Joint  leadership  Is  driving  to  end 
the  session.  Many  Senators  believe  that 
a  reasonable  calendar  has  been  laid  out. 

Personally,  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
particular  bill  and  I  want  to  make  that 
clear.  But,  as  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship, I  can  understand  the  frustration 
and  the  feeling  of  Senators  who  believe 
we  should  finish  up  this  session,  talcing 
care  of  bills  that  have  been  reported, 
but  holding  to  a  minimum  the  addition 
to  the  calendar  of  more  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. That  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  I  agree  with  the  Judgment  of  other 
Senators  in  each  case  as  to  other  bills 
which  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  situ- 
ation which  has  developed  and  In  a  spirit 
of  comity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  these  committees  be  allowed  to  meet 
until  the  conclusion  of  morning  bustoess. 
It  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  covered  by  rule  25.5: 

5.  No  gtandlng  committee  iliall  Bit  with- 
out special  leave  while  tbe  Senate  Is  In  ««- 
sioa  aJter  (1)  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour,  or  (2)  the  Senate  has  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  unCnuhed  buatness. 
pending  business,  or  any  other  business  ex- 
cept private  bUla  and  the  routine  marolng 
business,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chah-. 


INTER-AMERICAN    SOCIAL    DEVEL- 
OPMENT INSTITUTE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  to 
the  Inter-American  Social  Developmrait 
Institute.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomtoatlons 
in  the  Inter-American  Social  Develop- 
ment Institute  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomtoa- 
tlons to  the  Inter-American  Social  De- 
velopment Institute  are  considered  and 
conflrmed  en  bloc. 


ElXECUnVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
toto  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive bustoess. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  N.  Imto,  II,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered:  and,  without  objec- 
tion. It  is  confirmed. 


zona  to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the 
Pour  Comers  Regional  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and,  without  objeo- 
tion.  It  Is  conflrmed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomtoation  of  Raymond  L.  Bispllnghofl. 
of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Deputy  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomtoation 
will  be  considered:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  is  conflrmed. 


AMBASSADOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  B.  Buffum.  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  ErtraonH- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  is  conflrmed. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY   OP    MEDICINE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  Chlpman  Fletcher, 
of  Utah,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomtoation 
will  be  considered;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, it  la  conflrmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomtoation  of  John  Phillip  McOovem  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  National  Library  of  Medlctoe, 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OP  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Director  of  the  OtSce 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomtoation 
will  be  considered:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, It  Is  confirmed. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Donald  G.  MacDonald,  of 
Vermont,  to  be  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  abjection,  the  nomtoation 
will  be  considered;  and,  without  objec- 
tion. It  is  conflrmed. 


POUR  CORNERS  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Stanley  Womer  of  Art- 


NEW    ENGLAND    REGIONAL    COM- 
MISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomtoation  of  Chester  M.  Wiggto,  Jr., 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomtoa- 
tion will  be  considered;  and,  without  ob- 
jection. It  la  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY  CONFERENCE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nomtoatlons 
for  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Conference  Representatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Conference  will  be  considered  en 
bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  50  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bustoess. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OP  OmO.  ON 
MONDAY,     SEPTEMBER     21,     1870 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YouNO)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  mmutes  Monday  morntog  next,  after 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day 
and  imcontested  business  on  the  calen- 
dar.          

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  COMPLETES  100 
HOURS  OF  DUTY  AS  PRESIDINO 
OFFICER  THIS  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Presiding  OflBcer.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Alu:h),  has 
now  completed  to  excess  of  100  hours  In 
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the  Chair.  This  Is  a  record  which  very 
few  Senators  reach,  and  It  Is  a  record 
of  which  the  dlsttogulshed  Senator  from 
Alabama,  now  presiding,  may  well  be 
proud.  

OCCUPANCY  OP  THE  CHAIR  OP  TEE 

SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  occu- 
pancy of  the  Chair  of  the  Senate  Is  a 
position  of  high  trust  and  disttoction 
whose  responsibility  Is  shared  with  the 
Vice  President  to  prtociple  with  all  Sen- 
ators. 

The  joint  leadership  has  agreed  on  a 
formal  practice  which  gives  due  regard 
to  the  demands  on  the  time  and  energy 
of  committee  chairmen  and  others  al- 
ready to  positions  of  added  responsibility, 
and  to  the  special  educative  value  of 
service  to  the  Chair  to  less  senior  Mem- 
bers. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  the  Senate  com- 
pleted 1.000  hours  durtog  this  session  of 
Congress.  This  is  among  the  busiest  ses- 
.sious  to  recent  hlstoi?  and  has  occa- 
sioned convemng  at  early  hours  and  stay- 
ing late  into  the  eventog.  This  was  neces- 
sary if  the  President's  program  Is  to  be 
enacted  to  a  timely  and  responsible 
manner. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  outstanding  service  provided 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  ALtxn)  who  has  just  completed  100 
hours  this  session  as  Presiding  OfBcer  of 
—  this  body.  These  100  hours  comprise 
3  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  hours  the 
**      Senate  has  been  to  session. 

It  should  be  pototcd  out  that  this  is 
the  second  year  that  Senator  Aller  has 
achieved  100  or  more  hours  as  Presldtog 
Officer.  Durtog  the  first  session,  the 
Democratic  pages  of  the  Senate  awarded 
him  the  "Golden  Gavel,"  an  annual  rec- 
ognition for  the  Senator  who  first 
reaches  the  100-hour  mark.  He  has  won 
this  prize  again. 

I  wisli  to  express  the  deep  appreciation 
of  the  Jotot  leadership  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  respondtog  to  every 
request  to  preside  with  good  humor,  pa- 
tience, and  an  understandtog  of  what  it 
takes  to  keep  the  Senate  operating 
smoothly  and  efBciently. 

While  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
achieved  the  high-water  mark  for  this 
Congress,  there  are  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  Uie  aisle  who  should  be  men- 
tioned as  performtog  great  service  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  Members  who  have 
served  more  than  50  hours  to  the  Chair 
this  session  are:  Senator  Btu-MON,  Sen- 
ator Cranstom,  Senator  Eaglxton.  and 
Senator  Hctches. 

The  Jotot  leadership  extends  its  appre- 
ciation to  them  and  to  all  Senators  who 
are  acting  as  Presldtog  Officers. 

Agato,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  exemplary  service. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  actiiig  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Is  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  dlsttogulshed  majority  leader 
tor  his  ktod  and  gracious  words. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  at  this  time  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routtoe  morn- 
ing bustoess,  with  a  3-mtoute  limitation 
on  statements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  mtoutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  SETHjEMENT  OF  C-6  A 
CONTRACT  DISPUTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  settlement  of  the  0-5A  contract 
dispute  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  Govern- 
ment giveaways  ever  attempted  to  a  sto- 
gie stroke.  The  proposal,  detailed  to  a 
briefing  document  entitled  "The  C-SA 
Restructured  Contract"  and  dated  Au- 
gust 31,  1970,  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
Air  Force  is  more  taterested  to  baiUng 
out  its  giant  aerospace  contractor  from 
financial  difficulties  than  to  carrytag  out 
its  obligations  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  Pentagon  has  apparently  adopted  a 
■pubUc  be  damned"  attitude  and  is  rush- 
ing to  with  Government  funds  to  save  a 
f  altertog  corporation. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  agreement  ap- 
pears to  relieve  the  contractor  of  most  of 
his  financial  responsibiUty  during  the 
duration  of  the  C-5A  program.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  changtog  the  contract 
from  a  fixed-price  to  a  cost-plus  type, 
to  effect  gii-tog  Lockheed  a  blank  check, 
making  a  mammoth  Government  loan 
on  overgenerous  terms  which  toclude 
deferring  repayment  imtil  1974,  and  sim- 
ply reltoqulshing  valuable  Government 
rights  such  as  the  til  million  owed  by 
Lockheed  because  of  late  delivery.  Al- 
most the  entire  burden  of  the  fouled-iip 
(3-5A  program  Is  betog  placed  on  the  sag- 
ging shoulders  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  I  have  long 
been  critical  of  the  C-6A  contract  which 
is  legally  classified  ai!  a  fixed-price  type 
agreement.  Generally,  under  this  Ittad 
of  agreement,  the  contractor  agrees  to 
deliver  his  product  for  an  agreed  price. 
His  commitment  to  the  agreed  price 
is  what  makes  the  contract  "fixed."  In 
the  case  of  the  C-5A,  the  Air  Force 
widely  advertised  the  fact  that  to  re- 
turn for  awardtog  a  multlbillion  dollar 
R.  Ii  D.  and  production  program  to  a  sto- 
gie contractor,  the  contractor  entered 
toto  firm  price  commitments  with  the 
Government.  But  my  basic  criticism  has 
been  that  because  of  buUt-to  loopholes 
and  the  imwllltogness  of  the  Air  Force 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
Lockheed's  firm  price  commitments  were 
not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written 
on. 

Publicly,  the  Air  Force  said  it  had  a 
fixed-price  contract  and  that  there  was 
a  ceUtog  on  the  coets  of  the  program 
beyond  which  the  Government  was  not 
obligated  to  pay.  Privatdy.  the  Air  Force 
had  decided  to  look  the  other  way  while 
coets  went  through  the  ceiling  and  to  re- 


imburse Lockheed  for  whatever  costs 
were  tocurred  or  whatever  costs  Lock- 
heed said  were  tocurred.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing was  fixed  except  the  Government's 
side  of  the  bargato.  The  price  commit- 
ments were  stretched  like  taSy  and  went 
all  over  the  place.  The  contract  was 
labeled  fixed-price,  but  the  Air  Force 
had  created  a  cost-plus  enviroiunent. 
That  Is,  the  Air  Force  treated  the  agree- 
ment as  if  It  were  required  to  pay  what- 
ever the  costs  turned  out  to  be.  The  price 
commitments  and  tbe  ceiUng  were  mere- 
ly legal  fictions  resting  on  an  elevator 
built  to  go  to  one  direction — up. 

Last  February  I  wrote  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Philip  N. 
Whittaker  urging  the  Air  Force  to  stand 
firm  to  its  negotiations  over  the  0-5A 
contract  and  not  to  allow  Itself  to  be 
coerced  toto  balltog  Lockheed  out  of  Its 
financial  problems  by  the  threat  that 
Lockheed  would  simply  stop  working  on 
its  military  contracts.  In  that  letter, 
dated  February  26. 1970, 1  said: 

X  would  hope  that  tlie  Air  Force  will  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  contract  and  not 
waive  any  more  rights  than  it  has  already 
waived  during  these  Degotlations. 

Mr.  Whittaker  replied  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  such  threats  on  the  part 
of  Lockheed.  Yet  1  day  later,  on  March  5, 
1970.  the  Department  of  Defense  dis- 
closed a  letter  from  Lockheed's  chairman 
of  the  board  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  which  Lockheed  made  pre- 
cisely the  ktod  of  threat  I  had  urged  the 
Air  Force  not  to  succumb  to.  Lockheed 
had  faced  the  Pentagon  with  an  ulti- 
matum: either  pay  It  $641  million  to 
claims,  tocludlng  about  1500  million  for 
the  C-SA.  over  and  above  the  contract 
prices,  or  Lockheed  would  stop  work  and 
not  deliver  the  weapons  tovolved.  It  was 
a  blatant  demand,  not  a  request,  for  a 
bailout  which  could  ultimately  cost  the 
Government  a  billion  dollars. 

Deputy  Secretary  David  Packard  has 
assured  the  Congress  that  any  agree- 
ment entered  toto  by  the  Government 
would  be  designed  to  salvage  the  C^5A 
program,  not  to  bail  out  Lockheed.  But 
the  new  Air  Force  proposal  todicates 
quite  the  opposite.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  Air  Force  would  disregard  the 
original  celltog  price  of  the  contract  and 
reimburse  Lockheed  for  all  costs  to- 
curred. In  return,  Lockheed  would  agree 
to  assume  a  fixed  loss  of  an  unspecified 
amotmt,  but  apparently  reducing  its 
projected  loss — were  the  existing  con- 
tract enforced — by  about  one-half.  The 
amoimt  of  the  loss  would  be  eventually 
repaid  to  the  Government,  payments  to 
be  deferred  until  1974. 

Of  course,  the  merits  of  the  case  are 
largely  disregarded  to  the  Air  Force  pro- 
posal which  states  that: 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  how  sup- 
plemental agreement  resolves  outstanding  Is- 
sues and  their  respective  dollar  values  a* 
well  as  ability  of  Locltheed  to  tolerate  Ion. 

Because  Lockheed  may  not  be  able  to 
tolerate  a  loss  equivalent  to  what  It 
ought  to  lose  imder  the  origtoal  agree- 
ment, the  Air  Force  has  volunteered  the 
American  taxpayer  to  tolerate  the  loss. 
Thus,  under  the  restructured  contract. 
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Lockheed  is  being  offered  a  $25  mUlton 
award  fee,  no  doubt  as  an  incentive  Xor 
superior  performance,  and  a  $10  million 
termination  allowance.  In  addition,  the 
Air  Force  is  offering  to  give  up  $11  mil- 
lion In  penalties  owed  by  Lockheed  be- 
cause of  late  deliveries. 

In  return  for  this  bonanza.  Lockheed 
would  agree  to  reduce  its  profits  on  spare 
parts  and  undertake  other  obligations. 
But  In  my  Judgment,  the  proposal  is 
clearly  weighted  In  Lockheed's  favor  and 
Intended  to  extricate  the  contractor 
from  its  financial  dilemma.  It  crmpletely 
circimivents  the  Armed  Serrices  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  and  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  which  was  created  to 
adjudicate  claims  on  military  contracts. 
It  is  an  Informal,  out-of-court  settlement 
of  Issues  which  ought  not  be  resolved  In 
such  a  cavalier  fashion.  It  Is  a  bad  prece- 
dent and  it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  hun- 
dreds of  milltons  of  dollars. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  an  exolanation  of 
this  matter.  It  is  becoming  clearer  all  the 
time  that  the  Pentagon,  rather  than  con- 
cerning itself  with  national  security  and 
enforcing  its  contract  for  the  C-5A  air- 
craft. Is  acting  as  a  broker  and  an  inter- 
mediary between  Lockheed  and  the  fi- 
nancial community.  The  concern  here 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  with  the  C-SA 
as  with  the  well-being  of  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  This  is  an  improper  role  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  play,  In  my 
opinion,  and  one  which  compromises  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  and  the 
people. 

The  C-5A  contract  began  with  a 
"buy  In."  It  is  now  ending  with  a  "bail- 
out." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed,  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rbcorb.  the 
text  of  the  Pentagon  briefing  paper  on 
the  "Restructured  C-5A  Contract,* 
dated  August  31.  Id70. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  briefing 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Tux  C-^A  RxcoNtfiiucTlu  Contract 
ticpt.sicsirrATioN 

BuppIemeatAl  i^reement  to  present  coo- 
trmct. 

AuthorlBMl  by  Public  Law  89~B04  (Secre- 
t«rlal  l<emor&nd\ixn  of  Approval). 

R«qulrea  congrMalcoal  coardinatkkn. 

To  be  «c«cnt«d  oontemporaaeouslT  wlU) 
letter  at  •graemezit. 

DevUtes  from  DOD  Dlr.  7300.4  (full  fiuid- 
tag). 

Brtlngolshea  dlsputea.  clalma.  and  luues 
arUlng  from  preaent  ocmtr«ct. 

rasD  LOSS  tttx  cotmAcr 
Cott  reimbursement 

Vo  celllJQg  prtce — estiinatad  coat. 

Requires  contractor  Investment  of  $100,- 
000,000  (part  of  fixed  settlement  loss). 

Fixed  settlement  losa  (amount  to  be  estab- 
Uabed). 

nspajmeqt  by  oontractor  of  difference  be- 
tween Inveeuaent  and  fixed  loaa  upon  oom- 
pletion. 

Government  /undfnfF 

I>B8  than  fully  funded  (deviation  from 
DOD  dtr.  7300.4). 

Funds  allotted  incmnentAlly  to  meet  con- 
tractor's expenditures. 

Contractor's  commltmenta  exceed  expendi- 
tures (now  by  a330-«380,000.000— decreas- 
ing). 

If  terminated,  contractor  exposed  by  excess 
of  his  ooDunltments  over  fxmdB  allocated. 


Incentive  proviMion 

Award  fee  of  tse.OOO.OOO. 

Motlvatee  contractor  performance — in- 
cluding de&clenctea. 

AanBssBn  performance  beginning  wltb  date 
of  supplemental  sffreement. 

Evaluation  group  formed  b;  SAFIL- — all 
membars  above  SPO  level. 

Three  annual  aasessments  (40%.  M%, 
40%). 

Not  subject  to  disputes. 

Contractor  written  commants  on  prellml- 
nary  evaluation. 

Implemented  by  contract  amendment  ad- 
Justing  amount  of  fixed  settlement  loss. 

TWrnMOtATlOtl  AU.OWANCS 

Offset  effect  on  other  Lockheed  Q«argla 
Oovernment  contracts  of  C-SA  tennlnaUon. 

Kot  to  exceed  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  iioo-relm- 
bursed  losses. 

Implemented  by  contract  amendment  ad- 
justing amount  of  fixed  settlement  loss. 

Negotiated  by  termin*ting  contracting  of- 
ficer. 

Management  oontrolM 

Additional  to  usual  cost  relmbursemant 
management  controls. 

Right  to  intensified  management  partic- 
ipation and  authority — exerolaed  by  the 
C-fiA  SPD  and  the  AFFRO. 

Any  level  of  Involvement  pennltted. 

Right  of  access  to  aU   data. 

Rlghu  In  decision  mafclng  prooeea~may 
be  exercised  on  a  selective  basis  unUaterslly 
byA_F. 

Areas  of  Involvement  examples : 

Plant  activities. 

Program  pluu  and  status. 

Peraonnel  resources. 

Knglnesrlng  activities. 

Faculty  resources. 

Change* 

No  added  fee  for  additional  related  work. 

Written  expression  of  government's  In- 
tention. 

Limited  recourse  to  dlaputss  clause  (abuas 
of  administrative  discretion  only). 

New  work  subject  of  separata  contract. 

C/SCSC  Implementation 

Jteaotvtion  of  all  outatantHnu   legal   Istves, 

AisputeM  and  claims 

Presently  surfaced  lasuaa  ( outstanding 
matters). 

Future  Iraues  having  ortglna  in  TPP  con- 
tract ( undiscovered  matters) . 

Cannot  revive  current  dtsputaa — with- 
drawal of  legal  complaint. 

Repayment  provtMtont 

•10.000.000  or  10%  of  net  corporate  earn- 
ings before  taxes  per  year,  whichever  la  graat- 
er. 

Repayment  commencss  at  sBd  of  contrac- 
tor's FT  1B73. 

Interest  rate  of  %    (A8PR  provtdea 

6%;   to  be  determined). 

Interest  on  unpaid  balance  starts  with 
contractor's  FY  1974. 

Unilateral  right  of  govenuosnt  to  defer 
principal  payment. 

Deletion  of 

Total  systems  performanoe  respooalblllty. 

Correction  of  deficiencies  (Including  rip- 
ple effect)  clause. 

Funded  value  englnserlng  program. 

Abnormal  oscalatlon. 

Repricing  formula. 

Liquidated  damages. 

Performance  incentives. 

Not-to-exceed  ceUlng  price. 

BAD  royalty  on  foreign  and  commercial 
sales. 

Jneliteion  of 

Restraint  of  competition  provlalon  (dlrsct 
access  to  vendors) . 

Restraints  on  relmbursables  under  Stennls 
amendment  precontract  costs  (anticipatory 
costa). 
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Stennit  amenAment  limitation§ 
Additive  to  fixed  investment  of  •100,000.- 
000. 

WlU  not  Increase  fixed  settlement  loaa. 

Reduces  net  amount  owing  Government  at 
completion. 

Implemented  by  supplement  agreement  to 
be  exercised  when  fimds  are  added. 
AfjutnpHoni 

Fixed  settlement  loss  (pegged  loss)  wUl 
exceed  tlOO.OOO.OOO  fixed  contractor  Invest- 
ment (unreimbursed  allowable  costs). 

Contractor  not  precluded  by  lu  bankers 
from  agreeing  to  Umltauon  of  Oovernment 
liability  In  the  event  of  termination. 

XA>c)cheed  will  not  raUe  any  new  sutntan- 
tlve  Issues  prior  to  execution. 

Funds  win  be  appropriated  by  tbs  Con- 
gress. 

Limitations  on  taoo.oOO.OOO  will  be  more- 

or-Iees  along  the  lines  of  Stennls  amendment. 

Analysii 

Original  C-SA  contract  no  longer  a  viable 
arrangement  for  program  completion. 

Areas  of  disagreement,  until  resolved,  de- 
prive parties  of  any  sjiKurance  as  to  what  is 
the  not-to-exceed  celling  price,  the  target 
price,  and  the  termination  IlablUty  (If  any) 
under  the  contract. 

Disputes  mitigate  against  continued  fund- 
ing, good  performance,  settlement  of  out- 
standing claims,  resolution  of  "questioned" 
costs,  and  effective  cost  trade-offs. 

Air  Force  Is  denied  right  of  involvement 
In  day-to-day  management  of  the  program. 

In  the  Interest  of  both  parties  that  this 
program  be  seen  through  to  completion  by 
litigation  of  present  disputes.  Issues,  and 
claims:  Or  by  restructuring  of  the  present 
contract  arrangement. 

A  finding  by  the  Armed  Services  board  of 
contract  appeal  will  not  be  bad  early  enough  .  X 
to  permit  uninterrupted  continuation  of  tbe  T  ^ 
contract. 

Confident  decision  wUl  determine  that  the 
equities  lay  somewhere  between  tbe  ex- 
tremes being  argued  by  both  parties. 

Result  will  be  a  higher  celling  pries  than 
now  and  a  claim  for  further  damages  by 
Lockheed  for  the  falltu-e  to  fund  tbs  con- 
tract during  the  Interim. 

Ran^  Is  from  gTO .000.000  to  approximately 
•600.000.000  our  best  gueas  Is  In  the  nelgb- 
borhod   of  »3O0,0O0,O00-»300,000.0O0. 

Decision  could  not  come  In  time  to  bold 
off  bankruptcy  and  victory  would  ba  only 
partial,  and  It  would  ttUl  bs  faced  with  a 
catastrophic  loss. 

Litigation  offers  no  solution  but  only  an 
ultimate  financial  settlement  that  e<3ntrlb- 
utes  nothing  toward  attainment  of  either 
party's  objective. 

Restructuring  of  contract  enables  reach- 
ing an  equitable  settlement  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  all  parties. 

Can  convert  present  contract  Into  as  ar- 
rangement that  faculties  close  management 
control  and  supervision  by  Air  Force  of 
remainder  of  the  program. 

Would  increase  likelihood  of  effective 
trade-offs  between  cost  and  performance, 
cost  effectlreneas  In  produotlon  and  In  cor- 
rection of  deficiencies,  and  reduced  prices 
for  spares. 

For  Lockheed.  It  would  offer  a  grsater 
assurance  of  ultimately  working  out  Its  otir- 
rent  financial  problems. 

Problems  experienced  and  the  coat  growth 
to  date  Is  not  a  responsiblUty  to  be  borne 
exclusively  by  the  Air  Force. 

Necessary  that  a  pegged  loea  be  set  which 
reflects  relative  equities,  and  that  It  be  fixed 
and  setUed  as  part  of  the  restructurad  con- 
tract— a  fixed  loss  type  contract. 

Should  bear  some  reasoned  relationship 
to  what  compromise  Judgment  might  have 
been  adjudicated  by  the  ASBCA,  relative 
bsneflts  accruing  to  Lockheed,  rights  the  Air 


Force  Is  losing,  and  the  advantages  accruing 
to  Air  Force. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  how 
supplemental  agreement  resolves  outstanding 
Issues  and  their  respective  dollar  values  as 
well  as  ability  of  Lockheed  to  tolerate  loss. 

Would  enable  equitable  resolution  of  all 
outstanding  disputes,  claims,  and  Issues 
without  time  consuming  and  costly  Utl- 
gatlon. 

Would  faclUtats  further  appropriation  and 
funding  of  the  prc^ram  with  confidence  that 
It  will  be  oomplet«d  with  minimum  addi- 
tional cost  growth. 

The  restructured  contract  (supplemental 
agreement)  achieves  the  following: 

Uninterrupted  continuation  of  C-6A  pro- 
duction. 

Resolution  and  compromise  of  all  legal 
issues,  disputes,  and  claims  arising  out  of 
the  TPP  contract. 

Establishment  of  a  more  manageable  con- 
tractual relationship. 

Limited  potential  for  new  dilutes. 

Elimination  of  amblguoiu  contract  lan- 
guage. 

Direct  Air  Force  participation  In  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  program. 

Direct  access  to  vendors  for  spares  and 
components. 

Award  fee  concept  to  Influence  contractor 
performance. 

Inclusion  oX  addiuonal  related  work  with- 
out fee. 

Oovernment  uabUlty  limited  to  dcdlars  al- 
lotted. 

Predetermined  fixed  loss  and  Investment 
arrangement. 

Quantifying  the  dollars  Involved,  the  fol- 
lowing listing  of  "give  and  take"  is  helpful: 

Litigation. — We  think  Lockheed  s  case  la 
worth  •70.000,000  vs.  lOOO.OOO.OOO.  We  esti- 
mate 1*.  would  probably  be  Mttled  at  a  com- 
promise figure  of  »aO0.0O0.O0O~«300.000.00O. 
Thus,  Lockheed  would  still  be  in  a  hole  for 
$300. 000.000-$400, 000,000.  Any  fixed  settle- 
ment loss  less  than  this  Is  in  Lockheed's 
favor. 

Spares- — Spares  will  be  procured  on  a  sep- 
arate contract.  Lockheed  l.^  giving  up  about 
•65.000,000  m  spread  between  a  ceUIng  of 
llOM  vs.  ISO'S-. 

Investment :  By  the  end  of  the  contract, 
Lockheed's  unallowablea  would  have  been 
approximately  •45.000,000.  These  wUl  now  be 
additive      to      its      fixed      investment      of 

•100. 000. 000. 

Biennis  amendment;  WUl  liusreaae  Lock- 
heed's fixed  Investment  by  about  •10.000,000 
which  It  wUl  have  to  carry  untU  completion. 

Perfornumce  incentive:  Lockheed  la  giv- 
ing up  a  tao.OOO.OOO  potential. 

Additional  work :  Within  reason.  Lock- 
heed has  agreed  additional  work  can  be  added 
without  fee.  How  much  this  Is  «-orth  is  un- 
known. What  IB  certain  Is  that  by  eliminating 
abnormal  escalation,  we  will  reduce  our  ul- 
timate costs  by  VdO-OOOOOO  to  •60.000.000 
for  effort  related  to  spares  and  other  items 
between  now  and  completion. 

Royalty  on  commsrolal  and  foreign  sales: 
No  royalty  repayment  associated  with  the 
cost  of  development — more  theoretical  than 
actual. 

Precontract  costs :  Costs  Incurred  by  Lock- 
heed after  announcement  of  award  but  be- 
fore oontract  execution.  T^ese  amount  to 
about  •IHKI.OOO.  Will  be  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  restructured  contract. 

Tarmtnatlon  charges:  Amounts  to  •?.- 
•OO.OOO  In  subcontractor  termination  costs 
(current  estimate)  and  •34.900.000  In  addi- 
tional costs  for  reduced  quantities  (current 
estimate)  after  change  order  No.  631.  Per- 
mitting these  costa  to  tbe  extent  otherwise 
reasonable  and  allowable  under  A6PR  XV. 

Disputed  ooets:  •63S.0O0  for  additional  firs 
protsctlon  and  •640.000  for  special  test 
equlpm«nt  and  faetlttiaa  in  dlqiuts  undsr 
current  oontract.  In  the  supplemental  agree- 


ment, becauae  it  Is  cost  relmburseabls,  we 
have  agreed  they  are  allowahle. 

Contracting  officer  letters:  Work  ooa- 
tractor  was  directed  to  do  over  his  protesta- 
tions that  It  conatltuted  added  scope  and 
should  result  in  adjustment  of  prices.  Would 
have  had  to  be  resolved  on  a  caee-by-case 
basis:  No  current  estimate  of  their  value. 
These  coBU  will  now  be  allowable  and  oost«d 
to  the  Government. 

Claas  n  training  equipment:  Outstanding 
dilute  as  to  Lockheed's  commitment  to  fur- 
nish certain  training  equipment.  We  have 
compronUsed  this  issue  right  down  the  mid- 
dle. Represents  •3,100.000  in  added  cost  to 
the  Oovernment. 

Liquidated  damages:  Lockheed  owes  us 
•U. 000.000  for  late  deUvery.  While  dUq^uted 
by  Lockheed,  the  probable  outooms  was  un- 
certain. We  have  given  this  up  In  tbs  sup- 
plemental agreement. 

Mr.    PROZMIRE.    Mr.    President    I 

yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  rnorning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonnxL 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Ml.  GRIFFIN.  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  rescinded? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  was  called  off  by  unanimous 
consent,  on  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


treaties.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  record. 
In  1970.  twelve  treaties  were  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Two 
of  these  treaties  submitted  within  1970 
have  since  been  ratified  by  the  Senate — 
the  treaty  on  extradition  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand  and  an 
agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  relating  to  the  operation  of 
radiotelephone  stations.  In  1969.  II 
treaties  and  international  conventions 
were  presented  to  the  committee.  Of 
these  II  treaties,  10  have  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Of  these  treaties,  there  were 
the  Convention  establishing  the  World 
Intellectual  Property  Organization,  and 
Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property;  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Oov- 
errunent  of  Canada  providing  for  addi- 
tional temporary  diversions  from  the 
Niagara  River  for  power  purposes;  a 
protocol  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisher- 
ies relating  to  panel  membership  and  to 
regulatory  measures;  and  a  Convention 
on  the  Conduct  of  Pishing  Operations  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  Again,  In  1988.  three 
treaties  were  referred  and  two  were 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  Is  willing  to  act  when 
an  international  agreement  is  in  our 
national  interest.  By  inaction  on  these 
treaties  the  Senate  implies  that  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  on  human  rights 
is  not  In  our  national  Interest.  The 
validity  and  justification  for  these 
human  rights  conventions  is  acknowl- 
edged by  a  majority  of  nations  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  very 
few  nations  that  has  acted  on  none  of 
these  treaties.  Establishing  human 
rights  Is  in  "our  national  interest"  and  it 
must  be  an  International  goal.  The  gap 
between  national  and  international  com- 
mitment must  be  bridged.  And  the 
bridge  in  this  case  should  be  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  for  Women, 
and  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— IN  OUR  NATIONAL 

INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Paris  on  December  9.  1948.  and  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  Decern- 
ber  11.  1948.  The  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  was  signed 
at  New  York  on  March  31.  1953,  In  behalf 
of  certain  governments,  but  not  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Convention  Concerning  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  labor,  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
40th  session  was  signed  in  Geneva. 
June  25,  1957 — but  not  by  the  United 
States.  These  three  Conventions  still 
remain  dormant  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
RelatlcHfis  Committee. 

?et  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  bad  a  reeord  of  action 
and    accomplishment   on    International 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  STRENGTH    OP  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presld^t  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  criticisms  of  the 
congressional  system  and  criticism  of 
the  Senate  as  an  Institution.  Various 
plans  for  reform  and  reorganization  have 
been  put  forth.  Many  of  these  plans  have 
great  merit.  Many  of  them  I  have  sup- 
ported. Many  of  tbem  I  hope  to  see  be- 
come reality.  But.  over  the  long  poll  any 
institution,  whether  it  is  Congress  or  any 
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other  form  of  collective  human  acUon. 
depends  on  the  people  who  are  Involved 
in  the  work  of  that  institution;  and  the 
strength  of  the  institution  is  the  strength 
of  its  individual  memlKrs. 

One  of  the  great  and  enduring  values 
of  the  O.S.  Senate  is  the  strength  of 
Indirtdual  Senators.  We  have  had  an  in- 
teresting period  in  the  life  of  our  Gov- 
ernment lite  in  recent  months,  one  which 
I  think  reflects  great  credit  on  a  num- 
ber of  Senators.  But  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion particularly  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Aironi- 
SOM),  and  the  ranldiig  minority  mem- 
ber,   the   Senator    from   Maine    (Mrs. 

SlOTB). 

A  very  Important  contract  was  pend- 
ing, one  upon  which  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  study  had  been  expended, 
but  when  the  final  decision  was  made  by 
NASA,  questions  were  still  left  in  the 
minds  of  very  many  people — the  kind 
ol  questions  which  bring  into  doubt  the 
integrity  of  government  itself. 

Senator  Ahi>£esom  and  Senator  Shttb 
of  Maine  never  hesitated  to  execute  their 
responsibility  in  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  They  acted 
vlgoro<isly  and  responsibly.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  the  original  decision  was 
turned  about  and  a  generally  more  sat- 
isfactory decision  was  reached  because 
they  were  strong,  because  they  were  will- 
ing to  act. 

This  was  a  situation  which  engaged 
the  Interest  of  Memliers  of  the  Senate 
beyond  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClulani  .  took  an  active,  helpful,  and 
positive  part.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PsoxjOM)  took  an  active  con- 
structive part.  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  them,  not  from  any  parochial  jwlnt 
of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Senate  as  an  Institution,  for  the 
strength,  the  character,  the  vigor,  and 
the  leaderehip  that  each  of  them  has  ex- 
hibited In  the  context  of  an  Important 
NASA  procurement  contract. 


following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

8.  SB.  An  act  providing  for  the  addition  of 
tbs  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  or  America  In  tlie  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes: 

a.  631.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  Apoetle  Islands  National 
Lakeabore  In  the  5Ut«  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

3.  aaofl.  An  ace  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Co  study  the  feasibility  and 
dealrabUlty  of  a  national  lakeshore  on  Laice 
Tahoe  in  the  SUtea  of  Nevada  and  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


pore  (Mr.  Alleh).  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

B.   3842 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hiutms),  his  name  was 
added  to  S.  3942,  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all 
livestock  products  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  AN  EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Aixxn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

RCPOaT    OF   -nU   COMPTBOLLia   Okkzeal 

A  letter  trom  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  better  controls  needed  over 
luannmrnt  and  collection  of  postage  for  scc- 
ood-clasi  mall,  a  money  loser  to  ihe  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  September  18.  1970 
(with  an  aooomp&nylng  report) ;  to  tbe  Ciom- 
mlttea  on  Oovemment  Openallona. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
-■^ntatlves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
Insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  35581  to  amend  the  Commuiucations 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  continued  financ- 
ing for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
STA£CEa5,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  V*n  Dirauji.  Mr.  Spanfcra, 
and  Mr.  Bbothul  of  North  Carolina 
were  appointed  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  House  at  tbe  conference. 


ENROLLED  ptt.T-cj  SIGNED 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AixxH)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, September  18.  1970,  be  signed  the 


REPORT   OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Hi.  SPARSMAN.  from  Che  (^mmlttee 
on  Banking  and  (Currency,  wtcbout  amend- 
ment: 

H.J.  Res.  i3M.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  Insurance  author- 
ity (Sept.  No.  91-1206). 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.PASTORK: 

S.  43SS.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Giovanni 
Metteo;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

8.    431 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoiTPov*),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PxotrrY)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  421,  to  provide  increased  annuities 
tmder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allxh).  Without  objection,  it 
Is  BO  ordered 

a.  stu 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF',  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  PROtmr)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  2988.  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  income. 

The  ACTIMQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


ENROLLED  WTT.T.d  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  18,  1970,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  sa  An  act  providing  for  the  addition  of 
the  Freeman  School  to  the  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  In  tbe  State 
of  Nebraskia,  and  for  other   puiposee; 

S.  621.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  estatollab- 
meat  of  tbe  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  2208.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  national  lalceshore  on  Lake 
Taboe  In  cbe  State  of  Nevada  and  California, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1970— 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

OP  1970— AMENDMENTS 

uiOfniiaNT  Noa.  »94  and  ess 

Mr.  HOLLIN(3S.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  context  of  HJl  18970.  the  ways 
and  means  trade  bUl,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  as  an  amendment  to  HM.  16311, 
the  family  assistance  plan  and  HJl. 
17550,  the  social  security  bUl,  and,  of 
course,  that  these  be  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to  be 
forthright  with  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  are 
in  the  closing  days.  The  Mills  bill,  or 
Trade  Act  of  1970.  has  only  been  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  House  has  not  set  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and,  of 
course,  the  House  is  yet  to  pass  the  bill. 
If  and  when  It  does,  tbe  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  our  Finance  Committee  and 
hearings  will  Ije  set.  By  that  time  we  will 
be  in  the  closing  minutes  and  hopefully 
In  the  meantime  some  House-passed  bill 
affecting  the  revenue  will  reach  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  consideration. 

At  the  moment  the  most  likely  are  HJl. 
18311  and  HR.  17550.  If  and  when  they 
reach  the  floor  of  tbe  Senate  for  consid- 
eration we  want  the  Senate  to  know 
weeks  ahead  of  time  that  it  Is  our  Intent 
to  call  the  trade  bill  as  an  amendment 
and  have  it  voted  upon  before  we  quit  In 
October.  We  do  not  want  to  be  charged 
with  surprise  and  precipitous  conduct. 
The  c»ntrary  is  true.  The  substance  of 
the  trade  bill  has  been  cotisldered  by  tbe 
Senate  several  times  during  tbe  past  S 
years.  On  textiles,  for  example,  on  March 
27,  1968,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  SI, 
passed  the  Holllngs  textile  amendment. 
Only  last  December  10.  1989,  by  a  vote  of 
65  to  30.  the  Senate  passed  the  Cotton 
amendment  on  textiles  and  shoes.  Tbe 
American  selling  price  provision,  the 
escape  clause  revlsioii,  and  all  other  mat- 
ten  have  been  a  subject  of  bearings  be- 
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fore  the  Finance  Committee  numerous 
times. 

We  do  not  want  to  get  caught  in  the 
parliamentary  maneuver  of  defeat  by  de- 
lay. So  this  LS  our  way  of  giving  notice. 
I  emphasize  that  there  are  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  do  not  represent  my  views. 
Already  my  textile  friends,  for  example, 
are  asking  for  amendments.  They  say  it 
Is  too  open-ended,  that  the  President 
ought  to  be  mandated  to  Impose  quotas. 
The  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration appears  to  me  to  be  a  windfall 
for  the  giant  corporations  of  this  land. 
And  there  will  be  Senators  concerned 
over  the  oil  quota  provision.  But  this  bill 
does  represent  weeks  of  hearings,  months 
of  deliberation  and  constant  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  deUcately  balanced  piece 
of  legislative  handiwork.  And  so  I  will 
accept  It  as  It  is. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  U.S.  Senate  can 
or  should  adjourn  without  expressing  Its 
will  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  In- 
dustrial jobs  of  this  Nation  ought  to  be- 
come another  export  and  whether  or  not 
we  will  continue  to  contribute  to  our  fast 
falling  belance-of-payments  problem. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YotjNO  of  Ohio).  The  amendments  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendments  (No.  924)  to  HJt 
16311,  and  (No.  925)  to  HJt.  17550.  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ductlon    in    the    size    of    our    defense 
budget  Is  proof. 

Mr.  President,  it  la  good  that  casual- 
ties continue  to  decline:  it  Is  good  that 
the  war  is  ending;  and  It  Is  good  that 
m(Mt  Americans  are  aware  of  what  Is 
happening. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


IT  IS  GOOD  THAT  THE  WAR  IS 
ENDING 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
American  casualties  In  South  Vietnam, 
once  routinely  numbering  more  than  100 
a  week — and  sometimes  several  times 
that  amount — are  now  so  routinely  well 
below  100  that  we  seem  scarcely  to  notice. 

That  is  too  bad.  because  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  President's  actions  in 
dealing  with  Vietnam  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful. 

True,  on  August  22  It  was  pointed  out 
prominently  that  52  casualties  suffered 
during  the  previous  week  were  the  lowest 
ntunber  in  4  years. 

But  since  then,  little  has  been  said. 
Nevertheless,  casualties  continue  to 
range  lower.  During  the  week  ending 
August  29  there  were  63  causaltles.  They 
went  up  to  87  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 5.  but  last  week  they  were  down 
again  to  54.  The  total  during  that  4- 
week  period  was  256. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
256  men  killed  in  battle  are  256  too 
many.  But  Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that 
we  are  approaching  the  day  when  we  will 
have  zero  cAsualties. 

One  reason  why  the  war  has  ceased  to 
be  a  major  issue  is  that  all  but  a  few 
Americans  can  see  that  the  President  Is 
indeed  winding  down  the  war  They  can 
see  that  his  policy  of  disengagement 
without  retreat  and  surrender  Is  indeed 
working.  The  reduction  in  casualties  is 
proof  of  that,  just  as  the  reduction  in 
our  numbers  of  men  in  Vietnam  is  proof. 
just  as  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  our 
draft  calls  is  proof,  and  just  as  the  re- 


UNREALISTIC    SCH<X)L    SITUATION 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  nlgbfs 
edition  of  the  Waslilngton  Evening  Star 
contained  an  excellent  and  most 
thought-provoking  article  by  the  emi- 
nent columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrick. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Kllpatrick  vividly 
describes  both  the  tragic  and  unrealistic 
school  situation  confronting  public  edu- 
cation in  the  South  and  the  judicial 
double  standard  which  has  been  applied 
by  the  Federal  courts  in  the  matter  of 
school  desegregation  In  our  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  political  hypocrisy  of  many 
doctrinaire  Uberals  who  appear  to  be 
working  for  their  own  interests  at  the 
price  of  confusion  during  this  dangerous 
hotir  In  American  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  lUl- 
patricks  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoan. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  tbe  WaaWngton  Scar.  Sept,  n,  1970) 

Foa  Faib  Appzaual  or  th«  Sonrn — All  tk« 

SotrrHS 

(By  James  J.  Ellpatrtek) 

Attbuek,  Ala. — It  Is  an  old  observation  that 
there  la  no  such  thing  as  "one  South."  Tbere 
are  many  Souths.  And  never  has  tbe  truism 
been  truer  than  it  Is  today. 

Yet  a  reporter  who  spends  a  few  days 
traveling  by  car.  deep  In  Dixie,  finds  a  com- 
mon thread  binding  much  of  the  South  to- 
gether. The  thread  lias  a  nice  Ironic  twist  to 
11^ — a  twist  not  lo«t  on  white  Soucbemers 
themselves.  They  Invented  tbe  doctrine  of 
"separate  but  equal."  and  appUed  ic  bypo- 
crlUcally  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Now 
they  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  discrimina- 
tion; tbey  are  protesting  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs;  and  they  are  demanding  equauty 
under  the  law. 

It  might  be  funny  If  there  were  not  such 
Incipient  tragedy  mixed  wltb  it.  For  aU  tbe 
superficial  tranquility  wltb  which  new  levels 
of  desegregation  have  been  accepted,  racial 
tensions  are  running  high. 

In  Richmond.  CTharlotte.  Atlanta.  Mobile. 
Jackson,  one  encotjnters  the  same  bitter  re- 
sentment. One  hears  it  expressed  at  service 
stations  and  lunch  counters,  in  the  homes 
of  old  friends.  Newspapers  are  overflowing 
»-lth  letters  making  the  Identical  point.  When 
It  comes  to  the  racial  composition  of  pubUe 
schools.  It  Is  a  harsb  rule  for  tbe  South,  and 
no  rule  at  ell  for  anywhere  else. 

Mlsalaslppl's  able  attorney  general.  Alblonn 
Summer,  has  been  traveling  widely  In  recent 
weeks  m  an  effort  to  expose  the  situation 
and  to  publicize  the  South'a  valid  grlevance. 
Tbe  schools  of  bis  state  have  been  subjected 
since  early  this  year  to  the  Draconian  edlcu 
of  tbe  Sth  VS.  Circuit.  Mississippi  also  has 
had  to  bear  the  stinging  criticism  of  Minne- 
sota's Sen.  Waller  Mondale.  a  traveling  evmn- 
geUst  for  the  virtues  of  coerced  Integration. 

Judge  Summer  looks  about  the  South,  and 
be  sees  a  bllzz&rd  of  court  orders  to  the  same 
effect:  Neighborhood  schools  must  be  broken 
up:  ciilldren  must  be  bused  by  the  thousands 
to  attain  racial  balance:  faculties  must  be 
mtegrsted  without  regard  to  tbe  teacbera' 
wishes — and  If  parents  do  not  like  It,  w«ll, 
let  the  parents  be  charged  wltb  contempt 
And  threatened  with  sentence  to  jail. 


AU  rlgbt.  says  Judge  Summer;  If  tbls  Is 
what  the  Constitution  demands,  tbe  Consti- 
tution must  demand  It  everywhere.  But  how, 
he  wonders,  could  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota bare  overlocked  the  opportuniUes 
lor  evangelism  In  bis  own  home  state? 

During  the  past  school  year,  some  68.000 
pupils  attended  the  101  schools  of  Minne- 
apolis. Of  these  5,500  pupils,  or  81  percent, 
were  black.  But  It  Is  a  remarkable  thing. 
Tbe  great  bulk  of  these  black  pupils  of  Min- 
neapolis were  concentrated  In  a  handful  of 
schools — at  Hay,  Betbune.  WUlard,  and  Field 
elementary  schools,  at  Unooln  and  Bryant 
junior  high  schools,  and  at  Central  and 
North  high  scboois. 

Meanwhile — horrible  to  contemplate — such 
elementary  schools  in  Minneapolis  sa  Morris 
Park  and  LoweU  were  Illy  white.  Minnehaha 
had  1  black  child  In  an  enrollment  of  516: 
Putnam  bad  1  In  455;  Corcoran  had  7  In 
867.  At  Jordan  Junior  High,  there  were  2 
blacks  among  1.200.  At  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Judge  Summer  found  15  blacks  in  a  student 
body  of  3,331. 

The  situation  was  tbe  same  last  year  In 
neighboring  St.  Paul.  Monroe  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School,  for  example,  reported 
not  a  single  black  student  in  an  enrollment 
of  1.037.  Seven  elementary  schools — Van 
Buren.  Sibley,  Grant,  Adams,  Wblttler,  Deane 
and  Gordon — counted  white  children,  3.030; 
and  black  cbUdren,  1 . 

Now.  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  out- 
rages Mondale;  It  outrages  blm  In  Missis- 
sippi. It  Is  tbe  kind  of  thing  that  has  re- 
sulted In  massive  court-ordered  busing  in 
Richmond.  Norfolk  and  Charlotte.  But  no 
federal  Judge  has  ordered  Minneapolis  to 
do  anything.  St.  Psul  has  not  been  con- 
verted; Its  acts  have  led  to  no  perils.  The 
Sotxtb  Lb  asking  why. 


CULEBRA  AND  THE  QUALITY 
OF  LIFE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  tiny 
Island  of  Culebra,  which  Is  a  munici- 
pality of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Is  Inhabited  by  726  U.S.  dttoens, 
most  of  whom  make  their  living  by  fish- 
ing and  fanning;  the  yearly  per  capital 
Income  on  Culebra  is  about  $400.  which 
Is  below  the  standard  of  living  of  vir- 
tually any  other  American  community. 

Since  1936  Culebra  and  its  surroimd- 
Ing  cays  have  been  used  by  the  U.S.  Nav>' 
as  targets  for  naval  weapons  practice. 
including  naval  shelling,  aerial  bombard- 
ment and  strafing.  I>uring  this  period 
the  people  of  Culebra  have  borne  a 
greater  share  of  the  national  defense 
burden  than  that  borne  by  most  other 
American  communities.  Since  1960  the 
level  of  weaiJons  activity  has  increased 
dramatically  to  such  a  degree  that  dur- 
Ing  1969  the  Culebra  target  complex  was 
in  use  an  average  of  9>/3  hours,  day  and 
night,  for  6  days  a  week,  with  an  addi- 
tional 3';!  hours  on  Sundays.  This  inten- 
slflcation,  together  with  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal to  acquire  an  additional  one-third 
of  the  7-mile  by  2-mile  Island — the  Navy 
now  owns  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  Culebra— has  driven  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  cnilebrans  to  ask  that  the  Navy 
go  elsewhere  to  test  Its  modem  arsenal. 

According  to  the  Armed  Porccs  Jour- 
nal, on  December  5  of  last  year  Rear 
Adm.  Alfred  R.  Matter,  then  Com- 
mander of  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier, 
wrote  a  Puerto  Rican  land  developer  a 
letter  which  reveals  what  Ufe  Is  like  on 
Culebra.  The  letter  states.  In  part: 

[The  Culebra  Island]  complex  Is  expand- 
ing and  operations  are  becoming  mcreaslngly 
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Intenslvv.  fnquectly  being  ooQduoted 
tbrougb  ceres  d&7«  »  week.  Ai  sucb  um  In- 
creases, InJi&blluiu  of  nearby  &reA5  sucli  bs 
your  property  will  be  subjected  to  tbe  nolae 
or  supersonic  booms,  grunJdre,  rocket  Ore,  and 
besTy  air  traillc."  Culebra's  Plgbt  for  LUe." 
Armed  Forces  Journal,  May  33/36.  1B70,  p. 
3B. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  edl- 

torUa: 

Under  existing  conditions,  Culebrans  must 
cope  wltb  a  nerre-wraoklng,  nolse-pollutlon 
problem  from  sbelllng,  bombing  and  low- 
nytng  Navy  Jeu.~  July  10.  1B70,  p.  sa. 

The  Culebrans  have  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Puerto  RIcan  press  and  vir- 
tually the  entire  political  leadership  oT 
Puerto  Rico.  According;  to  the  Influential 
San  Juan  Spanish  language  newspaper, 
EH  Mundo — 

The  ease  of  Culebra  lias  achieved  aome- 
ttung  very  rare  In  Puerto  Rico — it  has  united 
tbe  entire  leadership  at  this  Island  for  one 
cause. 

El  Mundo.  editorial,  August  7, 1970.  In 
addition,  some  23  Members  ot  the  Sen- 
ate, representing  all  sides  of  tbe  political 
spectrum,  have  expressed  their  concern 
for  this  Issue,  and  numerous  editorials 
have  appeared  throughout  the  country  in 
sympathy  with  the  Culebrans. 

It  is  no  accident,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
such  a  broad  spectrum  of  support  for 
the  Culebrans  has  developed.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  has  focused 
accurately  on  what  is  at  stalte  In  Cule- 
bra: 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  something  more  tban 
the  Navy's  use  of  a  training  facility.  Xn  Tact. 
what  is  at  rtake  ts  the  quality  of  lite  on 
Culebra  and  the  Navy's  right  to  decide  how 
far  It  can  go  In  affecting  tbe  lives  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  who  live  there."  Cong. 
Rae..  8.  14381.  August  37,  1970  (dally  ed.) 
(emphasis  added) . 

"The  quality  of  life":  that  is  an  issue 
which  touches  all  of  us  in  our  increas- 
ingly complex,  urbanized  society  so 
deeply  that  it  transcends  the  boundaries 
of  partlsanslilp  to  such  an  extent  that 
Armed  Forces  Journal,  which  styles  Itself 
as  "spokesmen  of  the  services  since  1863" 
was  moved  to  declare : 

The  Journal  sometlmee  gets  stories  that 
we'd  rather  not  print.  In  many  ways,  this  Is 
one  of  them. 

But  we  doat  make  the  news:  Wo  report  It. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Our  hearts  are  with  the  tlnlted  Statea 
Navy,  but  not  about  Culebra.  Not  now.  Our 
blasee.  our  opinions  have  shifted  from  the 
Navy's  side  to  the  Culebrans'  as  we  tracked 
down  and  checked  out  the  story  on  tjieae 


as  well  as  these  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  would  be  served  by  a 
statesmanlike  decision  which  recognizes 
the  political  and  emotional  realities. 
However.  If  the  Navy's  intransigence 
persists,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
Ooodell-Cranston  amendment  to  the 
military  construction  bill,  whicti  would 
preclude  the  use  of  Culebra  and  its  sur- 
rounding cays  for  weapons  practice.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  that  amendment. 


What  matter*  la  .  .  .  wliat  now  should  be 
done.  Wltb  tbe  Culebrana.  By  the  Navy.  For 
tbe  country  which  both  of  them  love.  "The 
£dltora"  "Culebra:  The  Mouse  That  Roared." 
Armed  ForceM  Journal,  May  23/36. 1970.  p.  3S. 

Thus,  the  Issue  of  the  quality  of  life 
has  the  power  to  imite  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  and  the  New  Tork  Times.  And  it 
has  the  power  to  reach  from  Culebra  to 
Tennessee,  to  move  me  to  add  my  name 
to  those  who  support  the  C^ebrans.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jaocsoh)  to  con* 
vtnce  tbe  Navy  that  its  own  best  latctcsti 


FUTURE  GENERATIONS  WILL  BE 
INDEBTED  TO  JACK  PORSYTHE— 
HE  HAS  BEEN  A  GUIDING  FORCE 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  EDU- 
CATION AMD  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Johi  with  Senators  in  tribute  to  John  8. 
Forsythe.  a  long-time  friend  and  valued 
adviser.  It  is.  In  one  instance,  a  sad 
occasion  to  realize  that  Jack  will  no 
longer  be  at  hand  when  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
turn  toward  him  for  sagacious  explana- 
tions. It  is  a  Joy  however,  to  know  that 
one  yet  young  In  years  and  yet  with 
so  many  accomplishments  can  shed  his 
immediate  burdens  and  have  a  well- 
earned  leisure. 

Jack,  a  native  of  the  Keystone  State, 
has  been  true  to  his  origin.  For  the  past 
years,  he  has  been  the  keystone  for  all 
socially  significant  legislation  to  move 
through  our  committee.  As  general 
counsel,  he  has  been  a  guiding  force  in 
tbe  formulation  of  major  education  and 
health  measures  whose  impact  on  our 
society  cannot  be  properly  assessed  for 
many  years  to  come.  As  such,  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  be  In- 
debted to  tbe  man  we  honor  today. 

In  the  Biblical  sense,  he  la  a  "servant's 
servant." 

As  a  young  lawyer  from  the  bard  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  he  saw  firsthand 
the  hardships  and  injustices  reaped  by 
the  years  ol  the  great  depression.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  service  to  hLs  coun- 
try and  to  mankind,  first  In  the  Navy 
during  World  War  It.  then  as  a  labor 
attorney  In  Government. 

If  one  takes  Into  account  an  tbe  future 
generations  yet  unschooled,  all  the  sick 
unhealed,  all  the  lives  to  be  enobled  and 
enriched  by  tbe  work  that  Jack  has 
done  over  the  past  29  years,  there  Is  a 
true  record  of  service  among  us.  I  accord 
him  tbe  highest  and  most  honored  ap- 
pellation. Jack  Porsytbe  Is  a  humani- 
tarian. 


AIHJRESS  BY  EARL  BOYD  PIERCE 
BEFORE  FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION   CONVENTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President  tbe  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Mr.  Earl  Boyd  Pierce,  of  Ft.  Gibson, 
Okla..  spoke  today  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  tbe  Federal  Bar  Association. 
Mr.  Pierce  has  served  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion distlngidshably  for  more  than  30 
years  and  his  knowledge  of  Indian  law 
is  amazing. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  fought  particularly 
hard  to  secure  and  protect  the  property 
rights  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  bis  re- 


marks before  tbe  National  Convention 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  he  traces 
some  of  the  history  of  the  tribal  leaders 
and  attorneys  efforts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  to  regain  "a 
portion  of  the  tribal  heritage." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pierce's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rco- 
onD.  which  I  believe  Senators  and  otben 
will  find  very  interesting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

SpKBcn  or  Bail  Both  Pxntts 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  Qentlemen,  it  Is 
a  great  honor  to  attend  agAln  Che  National 
Convention  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 
Our  dlstlngxiished  Chairman.  Mr  Samuel  J. 
PUckinger.  deeervee  the  grateful  thanks  of 
the  Cberokees  fcr  permitting  our  second  ap- 
pearance at  a  NaUonal  (invention.  1  will 
strive  to  avoid  obscuring  with  rhetoric  our 
new  position  with  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  1830's  and  again  in  the  IBBO's  Chero- 
kee leaders  were  preoccupied  resisting  efforts 
to  strip  tbe  Tribe  of  Its  land  resouroes.  For 
the  past  quartar  century  present  day  leader* 
and  the  Tribe's  Attorneys,  particularly  Mr. 
Paul  Nlebell,  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Wllcoxen.  and 
others,  have  sought  reUef  In  tbe  courts  to 
resain  a  portion  of  the  Tribal  herttage. 

My  active  association  as  ao  Attorney  for 
tbe  Cberokaw  during  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  yaars  haa  taught  tbe  leeaou  that  one 
should  distinguish  between  Individual  and 
governmental  acta  relaUng  to  Tribal  affairs. 
Oftentimes  the  Government  has  pursued  a 
course  of  conduct  costly  to  a  particular  Tribe 
but  later  afforded  It  a  remedy  under  the  Judi- 
cial process:  while  harmful  Individual  acts 
have  been  somewhat  more  difficult  to  rectify. 

Students  of  history  have  pondered  the  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Nott  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
for  example.  In  tbe  Western  (Old  Settler) 
Cherokee  Case.>  where,  in  1891.  it  was  said: 
"The  Treat}/  of  New  Echota  •  •  ■  tDos  the 
act  and  deed  of  neither  the  Eaetem  nor 
Weetem  Cherokeea."  This  language  seems  to 
strike  down  an  important  Cherokee 
Treaty— the  Treaty  to  resettle  tbe  {Aero- 
keea  In  present  Oklahoma.  Tet  It  has  been 
enforced  from  the  date  of  Its  proclamation 
and.  happily,  even  as  late  as  AprU  of  this 
year.  1070.  by  a  very  recent  opinion  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court*  thla  1BS6  Cherokee  Treaty 
and  tile  Patent  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  sus- 
tained Indian  fee  UUe  to  100  miles  of  the 
navigable  Arkansas  Riverbed  in  Oklahoma. 
But  since  the  Court  of  Claims.  In  1891.  ex- 
pressly held  that  neither  the  Eastern  nor 
Western  Cberokees  made  sucb  Treaty,  his- 
torians probably  have  a  right  to  wonder  who, 
in  fact,  made  tbe  Treaty. 

For  the  United  states,  tbe  Reverend  J.  F. 
Bcbermerhom.  appeared  and  acted  as  tbe 
Principal  Treaty  Commlsaloner.  For  tbe 
Cherokee  Nation,  cerbOn  individual  CThero- 
keee,  some  twenty  In  number,  appeared,  pre- 
tending to  represent  It.  But  as  Its  leader 
stated,  they  poesessed  no  authority  whatever 
to  bind  tbe  Nation  and  Ita  people  to  tlM 
tenzu  of  tbe  Treaty.  They  were  not  chiefs 
nor  headmen,  he  said,  elected  to  ti«*t  away 
tbe  poaaesalons  of  the  (Cherokee  people,  nor 
were  they  delegated  by  either  tbe  National 
(Council  or  the  Prtnclpel  Chief  of  tbe  NaUon 
as  agenu  to  bind  the  Nation  to  tbe  obliga- 
tions of  the  Treaty.  Although  to  tbls  day  tbls 
Treaty  baa  been  repeatedly  mrntlonad  and 
relied  upon.  Judge  Nott's  language  has  not 
been  modified.  Even  on  appeal  by  the  ITnlS- 
ed  States  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Nott's 
dedalon  in  tbe  case  was  affirmed  in  148  UA, 
without  any  reference  to  tbls  specific  but 
truthful  language  of  Judge  Nott  In  37  Court 
of  Olalms. 
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The  Cherokee  Treat;  of  1835.  of  oourw. 
wu  a  Treaty  of  Cession  and  not  of  amity: 
wbereaa  the  subsequent  Treaty  of  Auguit 
ffih.  1846 »  was  a  Treaty  of  amity,  and  of  mu- 
tual mtra-tnbal  concessions.  Here  may  be 
found  the  Intent  expressed  by  tbe  three 
Cherokee  factions  to  mutually  accept  tbe 
onerous  terms  of  tbe  Treaty  of  1835.  This 
treaty  of  SB48  Is  of  greater  tutareat  and 
importance  because  under  It  tbe  United 
States  escaped  liability  for  depriving  the 
Western  Cberokees  by  the  1B35  Treaty  of 
their  excluslTe  title  to  nine  million  acres  of 
Oklahoma  land,  acquired  from  tbe  goTem- 
men;  eighteen  years  before,  which  tbe  treaty 
of  1046  reconfirmed  to  the  Eastern  Cbero- 
kees.* 

Moreover,  and  more  recently.  In  1881.  other 
CommlBSloDers  for  tbe  United  States.  In  order 
to  induce  the  Cberokees  to  sell  the  Chero- 
kee Outlet  in  Northwestern  Oklahoma,  con- 
taining 8,144.000  acree  of  Cherokee  fee  title 
land  (In  addition  to  the  price  of  %\  .28  per  acre 
or  •8.666.000.  set  forth  In  tbe  agreement  to 
be  paid  for  the  land)  said  CommlaslonerB 
promised  the  Cherokee  people  in  a  separate 
provision  of  the  contract,  to  render  an  ac- 
counting of  all  expenditures  of  their  trust 
funds,  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  government. 

The  United  States  Commissioners  further 
promised  In  writing  that  If  the  promised  ac- 
counting resulted  In  a  balance  due  the 
Cberokees  that  bad  been  withheld  and  not 
tjeen  paid  In  strict  accord  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaties,  the  sum  thus  declared  to  be 
due  would  be  forthwith  paid  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  lu  aesalon.  and  If  not.  by  the  next 
eiwulng  Congress.  The  agreement  of  188i. 
containing  the  above  written  promises,  whico 
constltutwl  a  vital  part  of  the  conslderatiou 
for  the  sale  of  the  land,  was  ratified  by  con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President  on  Marcn 
3.  1803.*  On  that  date  the  United  States  took 
title  and  poaseaston  to  that  vast  tract  of 
country  described  In  the  agreement,  and 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cherokee  Out- 
let, and  In  September  of  that  year,  home- 
steaded  6.022.000  acres  of  It  to  40.000  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Outlet,  some 
3.131.978  acree  had  been  assigned  and  con- 
firmed by  acts  of  Congress  to  six  other 
■TrtendJy"  Indian  Tribes.  Including  the 
Osages.  Kaws,  Pawnees.  Poncas.  Otoea,  and 
Tonkawaa.  In  1961.  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mlaslon  held  that  the  entire  Outlet  bad  been 
obtained  by  duress,  and  eventually.  In  two 
separate  caaes.  awarded  Judgments  to  the 
Cberokees  agpregatlng  more  than  119.000 X)00. 
less  offsets,  as  additional  payment  for  the 
land. 

But  In  respect  to  the  promised  accounting 
the  United  States  apparently  attempted  to 
keep  Its  vrord  and  forthwith  employed,  at  Its 
cost.  In  1894,  the  nationally  known  firm  of 
Slade  and  Bender,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants of  Akron.  Ohio,  who  conducted  the  ac- 
coimtlng  in  Washington,  finished  it  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1886.  Tbe  accounting  reflected 
an  unpaid  balance  due  tbe  Cberokees  under 
the  Treaty  of  1836  of  •1,111.38470.  plus  in- 
terest from  June  13,  1838.  until  paid. 

The  Cberokees,  by  Act  of  the  National 
Council,  forthwith  approved  the  accounting  » 
and  forwarded  to  Interior  their  request  for 
an  appropriation  by  the  Congress  then  in 
session.  Certain  ofllcers  In  Interior  Immedi- 
ately fomented  a  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  money  due  as  interest,  and  At- 
torneys In  the  Department  declined  to  ^•> 
prove  tbe  Accountant's  report,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  not  referred  to  Congress  for  Immedi- 
ate payment  as  the  contract  of  sale  ex- 
preosly  provided  for. 

The  propoaal  lingered  for  months  In  In- 
terior and  until  eventually  It  became  In- 
volved In  the  question  of  whether  the  Tribal 
OoTemment  should  be  terminated  to  pava 
the  way  to  etattiiood.  In  1886  the  CurtU 
Act  •  approved  an  agreemant  with  the  Choc- 


taws  and  Chlckaaawa  and  the  Creeks  for  al- 
lotments In  severalty  and  the  ending  of  their 
Tribal  Governments.  The  Cberokees  held  out 
until  July  1,  1802*  when  by  Ulbal  vote  the 
Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Cherokee  Al- 
lotment Agreement,  was  agreed  to.  In  thla 
agreement  *"  the  Cberokees  were  permitted  to 
sue  In  tbe  Court  of  Claims  to  settle  the  debt 
due  tbem  under  the  183S  Treaty.  Suit  was 
brought  for  the  Eastern.  Emigrant,  Cbero- 
kees. on  the  claim  by  Robert  L.  Owen  against 
the  United  States  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Judgment  was  entered  tn  favor  of  tbe 
Cherokaes*>  In  accordance  vrlth  the  Slade- 
Bender  Award,  the  Court  heading  that  the 
Cberokees  were  due  tbe  sum  of  •I.IU.384.70 
which  had  not  been  paid  to  them  In  accord- 
ance wltb  the  terms  of  the  1835  Treaty,  and 
Acta  of  Oongreas  enacted  pursuant  thereto, 
plus  Interest  from  June  14.  1838,  until  paid. 
The  United  States  feeling  aggrieved  with  this 
decision  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
thus  allowing  the  usually  placid  Chief  Jus- 
Hoe  Puller,  tn  303  US.,  In  a  lengtJsy  quote 
from  Justice  Nott  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (by 
then  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  castigate  with  almost  reUgloua  fer- 
vor the  agents  of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
treatment  the  Cherokeee  had  received  in 
this  vital  phase  of  the  transaction  for  tbe 
sale  of  the  Outlet  lands.  Chief  Justice  Nott 
said,  as  repeated  by  Oblef  Justice  Ptiller: 
"Tbe  Cherokee  Nation  has  parted  with  the 
land  <the  Cherokee  Outlet),  hee  lost  the 
time  within  which  it  might  have  appealed  to 
the  Cotu^,  and  bos  lost  the  right  to  bring 
the  Items  which  It  regards  as  Inoorxectly  or 
unjustly  disallowed  to  Judicial  arbitrament, 
and  tbe  United  States  are  placed  in  the  posl- 
tlOD  of  having  broken  and  evaded  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  thetr  agreemesnt." 

After  a  complete  re\iew  of  every  Treaty 
and  Statute  provision  resting  to  this  debt 
due  the  Cherokeee  the  full  amount  of  the 
Siade-Bender  Award  of  •1,111,384.70  with  in- 
terest from  June  13.  1838,  was  allowed  as  a 
Judgment  against  tbe  United  States  as  of 
the  date  of  the  Supreme  Court  Decision, 
April  30,  1806,  sggregating  more  tban  alx 
million  dollars;  the  largest  Judgment,  per- 
haps, the  Court  of  Claims  bad  at  that  time 
every  rendered  In  an  Indian  Tribal  case. 

But.  notwithstanding  ihls  splendid  Coiirt 
victory,  tbe  Cberokees  soon  faced  a  totally 
different,  but  Just  as  perplexing,  problem. 
The  following  March,  1908,  the  BIA  Superin- 
tendent at  Muskogee,  doubtlese  believing 
that  the  Tribal  Oovemmesit  had  been  termi- 
nated, but  sUll  reluctant  to  act  against  the 
Tribe's  best  interest,  requested  of  the  Com- 
missioner advice  concerning  the  ownership  of 
tbe  bed  of  tbe  navigable  portion  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  in  Oklahcnaa.  At  that  time  the 
Superintendent  had  several  proposed  sand 
and  gravel  lease  proffered  by  local  dtlsens 
and  corporations  on  his  desk  for  considera- 
tion. Also,  he  had  a  record  showing  oCBclal 
Cherokee  Riverbed  leasing  activity  stretch- 
ing back  for  twenty  years,  and  thus  wrote 
Washington  for  direction  in  the  matter. 

In  March  of  1808  tbe  Superintendent  was 
advised  by  letter,  prepared  and  signed  by  an 
Associate  Commlsaloner,  (see  40  Okla.  Re- 
ports— Nolegs  Case)  approved  by  Secretary 
James  Wilson,  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
owned  the  navigable  part  of  the  Arkansas 
Riverbed  In  our  State,  and  that  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  had  no  Interest  tn  the  title  what- 
erer:  that  title  to  said  bed  became  vested  In 
the  State  under  the  Equal  Pootlng  Doctrine 
upon  Oklahoma's  admission  to  Statehood, 
November  16,  1807.  At  thla  time  Cherokee 
leaders  who  had  been  under  attack  for  fifteen 
years,  if  they  knew  of  this  policy  statement, 
were  too  weary  to  resist  It. 

Prom  that  day  until  December,  1966,  tbe 
policy  of  the  Department  followed  the 
letter  of  Secretary  WUson,  and  no  effort 
whaterer  was  put  forth  by  it  to  test  the 
"grave"  legal  question  concerning  the  Tt>«n«it 


title  to  the  bed  of  the  navigable  portion  of 
tbe  rlver.^  The  Umted  States,  by  1996,  had 
ex];>ended  several  millions  of  dollars  in  tbe 
overall  development  of  tbe  Arkansas  River 
for  navigation  and  other  purpose*.  Two  hy- 
dro-electric power  dams,  now  practically  fin- 
ished, but  then  just  beginning  to  be  built. 
costing  over  (200,000.000  were  off  the  draw- 
ing boards,  and  as  stated,  were  without  con- 
sultation of  the  Cberokees  in  course  i.if  con- 
struction within  our  stretch  of  the  river. 

After  a  futile  effort  by  the  Tribe  to  nego- 
tiate settlement  of  the  title  question  with 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  of  the  monies 
due  the  Tribe  from  sand  and  gravel,  and  gas 
production;  and  upon  dlBcoverlng  an  atti- 
tude from  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Justioe  of  (at  first)  neutrality,  the  Cherokeee 
entered  suit  declaring  their  ownership  of  the 
bed  and  for  an  accounting  against  the  State 
and  sixteen  oil  companies,  and  two  sand 
and  gravel  companies,  and  for  an  injunction 
against  the  interference  with  their  posses- 
sion of  tbe  property.  After  adverse  decisions 
by  two  courta.  tbe  lower  Federal  Court  at 
Muskogee,  and  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Denver,  tbe  case  timely  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  here  in  Washington.  In- 
terior and  Justice  Joined  us  in  Denver  and 
with  much  "vigor"  "  aided  our  effort  there 
and  In  the  Supreme  Court,  Amicus  Curiae. 

The  4  to  3  classical  decision  In  our  favor 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Thurgood  Marahali, 
supported  by  an  able,  caustic  ooncurrlng 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  held  that 
the  100  mile  stretch  of  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  tbe  Arkanass  from  Ft  Smith  up  to 
Muskogee  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  and 
Choctak  and  Chickasaw  Nations  of  Indiana 
in  Oklahoma, 

So.  when  the  Secretarr  of  tbe  Intarlor  In 
1808,  attempted  to  give  away  tbe  Tribal 
property  and  property  rights  In  the  navlgabla 
portion  of  the  Arkansas  Rtver  In  Oklahomai 
his  act  and  deed  was  so  irregular  that  neither 
cotirt  mentioned  the  exlstenoe  of  tbe  exea- 
thedra  opinion  of  the  Secretary  in  1806. 

One  wonders  at  the  cost  to  the  Tribe  of 
68  years  of  denial  of  Ite  ri^ts  in  the  property 
in  queatloQ.  Tbe  Tribe  does  not  know  today 
the  extent  of  the  benefits  to  which  it  Is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  ownerahlp  of  thla 
river. 

The  President  advised  Congress  lu  Jtily 
of  this  year  that  the  Justice  and  Interior 
Departments  had  an  obligation  to  develop 
the  Tribe's  property  to  the  maximum  bene- 
fits for  the  Trit>e  and  to  avoid  any  conflict 
of  Interest.  Serious  questions  are  now  before 
the  Tribe  and  the  Government  regarding  the 
nature,  extent,  and  value  of  all  our  "water 
rights" "  In  the  riverbed.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  oonslderable  hope  of  settling 
these  questions  with  finality  and  asstxranoa 
that  we  have  done  the  best  for  the  Tribe,  It 
may  thus  be  observed  that  the  Cherokeee  are 
at  the  threshold  of  a  new  relationship  vrttb 
the  Oovemment:  whereas,  instead  of  resur- 
recting and  asserting  long  dormant  and  aJ- 
most  forgotten  treaty  claims  against  the 
govarmncnt.  tba  Charokees  wlQ  b«  striving 
to  preserve  Its  bard -von  heritage  under  oar 
magnificent  Judicial  System. 
roonravBa 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  been,  historical- 
ly, a  symbol  of  America's  commitment  to 
a  free  and  peaceful  world.  As  such,  it 
has  enjoyed  the  support  of  America's 
youth.  But  In  recent  years,  enthusiastic 
commitment  to  solving  the  problems  of 
development  has  often  given  way  to  a 
conviction  that  America  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  poor  nations  by  leaving 
them  alone.  A  mood  of  isolationism  has 
appeared  on  America's  campuses. 

The  President's  message  on  foreign  aid 
is  therefore  doubly  reassuring.  For  not 
only  does  it  outline  a  practical  program 
for  meeting  the  challenges  of  develop- 
ment, but  It  also  constitutes  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  as  a  symbol 
of  enlightened  foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  It  contains  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Youth  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Development  which,  composed 
of  students  from  universities  throughout 
the  country,  conducted  an  Independent 
study  of  our  aid  program.  The  President's 
message  may  serve  to  demonstrate  to  the 
young  people  of  America  that  this  Nation 
can  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  world. 

Three  specific  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  should  be  noted. 
First,  his  decision  to  increase  the  multi- 
lateral component  of  our  aid  program 
dramatically  refutes  the  charge  that  the 
Bid  program  is  conceived  to  pursue  nar- 
row US.  Interests  and  further  our  policy 
goals  at  the  expense  of  other  nations. 
The  muItUateralization  of  foreign  as- 
sistance will  put  Into  practice  America's 
stated  commitment  to  peaceful  change 
through  International  cooperation. 

Similarly,  the  President's  recommen- 
dation that  we  untie,  as  far  as  possible, 
purchasing  requirements  will  inspire  con- 
fldence  in  our  motives,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  ciiange  will  demon- 
strate to  America's  youth,  as  well  as  to 
the  citizens  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
that  the  overriding  goal  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  further  the  development  proc- 
ess. 

Finally,  the  separation  of  foreign  aid 
by  ftmction  into  security,  humanitarian, 
and  development  assistance  wUi  clarify 
the  program's  objectives  and  priorities. 
The  proposed  separation  of  functions 
will  help  gain  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  American  youth  for  our  devel- 
opment program. 

The  President's  advocacy  of  these  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Peterson  task 
force  report  may  signal  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  American  relations 
with  other  nations.  If  his  proposals  are 
put  Into  effect,  they  will  demonstrate 
that  our  commitment  to  international 
cooperation  is  genuine.  They  will  prove 
to  America's  youth — as  to  all  of  her  con- 
cerned and  idealistic  citizens — that  we 
desire,  in  practice  as  In  theory,  the  free 
and  Independent  development  of  all  na- 
tions. 

THE     LESSONS     TO     BE     LEARNED 
FROM  THE  SOVIET  VIOLATION  OF 
MIDEAST  STANDSTILL 
Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sovlet- 

Untted  Arab  Republic  violation  of  the 


Mideast  standstill  agreement  gravely 
Jeopardizes  the  security  of  Israel  and  the 
entire  security  of  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  the  omy  good  tiling  that  has 
emerged  from  this  violation  Is  a  renewed 
awareness,  at  public  and  otBclal  levels, 
that  Commtinist  assurances  cannot  be 
trusted. 

The  violation  has  served  to  arouse  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people  and 
of  Congress.  Virtually  every  American 
editorial  writer  and  columnist  of  any 
standing  has  condemned  the  Soviet  vio- 
lation In  scatliing  terms,  and  has  called 
upon  the  US.  Government  to  demand 
that  the  Soviet-United  Arab  Republic 
side  restore  the  situation  which  existed 
prior  to  the  cease-fire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  representaUve  selection 
of  editorials  and  newspaper  columns  on 
this  subject 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexlilblt  l.i 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop,  in  an  article  dated  Sep- 
tember 8,  1970,  WTOte; 

The  black  lies  told  by  Soviet  Ambassador 
An&toli  DobrynlQ  to  Secretary  of  State  Wli- 
Ujun  Rogers  have  cow  become  too  Important 
to  tK  paased  over  in  silence.  Tbey  were  the 
key  factor,  in  truth,  in  the  ugly  and  deadly 
dangerous  mess  that  the  American  policy- 
makers have  got  themselves  Into  in  the 
Middle  East 

On  the  same  day,  William  F.  Buckley, 
in  his  coliunn,  point  out  that  Soviet  Party 
boss  Leonid  Brezhnev  only  a  week  pre- 
viously had  stated  that: 

vrhal  Is  needed  Is  no  new  provocauons  and 
subterfuges  designed  to  circumvent  or  vio- 
late the  cease-are  agreement,  but  an  honest 
observance  of  the  agreement  reached. 

As  Buckley  commented  aptly : 
Tiioae   lines  could   have  been  spoken  by 
Hitler  on  the  eve  of  any  old  invasion. 

A  few  days  later,  on  September  II, 
Columnists  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drum- 
mond  wrote: 

We  have  now  seen  again  tiiat  Russia's  word 
cannot  be  trusted.  This  can  only  mean  one 
thing — that  no  agreement  can  safely  be  made 
with  the  Soviets  which  la  not  self-enforcing 
and  which  can  be  promptly  verified. 

Away  back  In  1955  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  published  a  study 
entitled  "Soviet  Political  Agreements  and 
Results."  The  study  revealed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had.  from  the  time  of  Its 
establishment  in  Novemt>er  1917.  been 
guilty  of  roughly  1.000  violations  of  the 
treaties  and  agreements  It  has  entered 
Into.  A  second  updated  version  of  this 
study  was  brought  out  In  1959.  and  a 
third  revised  and  updated  edition  was 
published  in  1964. 

But  despite  this  long  and  overwhelm- 
ing record  of  perfidy,  there  are  those  who 
tell  us  that  we  must  not  l>e  distrustful  of 
the  Soviets,  because  dlstrustfulness  on 
our  part  makes  them  more  suspicious 
and  more  prone  to  engage  in  deception 
and  subversion. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  disposed  to 
be  an  overtrustful  people.  And  while 
overtrustf  ulness  may  be  a  product  of  per- 
sonal honesty  and  good  intentions.  It  can 
lead  to  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  con- 


sequences when  dealing  with  a  com- 
pletely ruthless  enemy,  who  suffers  from 
no  scruples  of  conscience. 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson  be- 
fore the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  but  the  sad 
fact  Is  that  we  had  not.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  at  first  disposed  to  believe  Am- 
bassador Anatoli  Dobrynin.  when  he  as- 
sured him  that  the  Soviets  had  no  of- 
fensive missiles  In  Cuba  and  no  intention 
of  placing  them  there.  As  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  revealed  In  his  diary,  "Thirteen 
Days,"  Dobrynin  during  this  period  Ued 
19  consecutive  times  to  President  Ken- 
nedy about  what  the  Soviets  had  done, 
vrere  doing,  and  plaimed  to  do. 

But  now,  apparently,  we  have  been 
surprised  once  more  by  the  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  standstill  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. That  we  should  have  been  sur- 
prised at  all  is  something  that  surpasses 
understanding  because,  as  "BUI"  Buckley 
pointed  out: 

Soviet  duplicity  la  about  as  unusual  as 
poUut«d  air  here  in  New  York  City. 

I  believe  that  we  must  employ  some- 
what more  forceful  language  than  we 
have  heretofore  employed  to  make  the 
Soviets  realize  that  we  do  not  view  their 
violation  of  the  cease  fire  as  a  peccadillo 
which  we  can  afford  to  pass  over  in 
silence  or  near  silence.  If  the  Soviets 
want  larger  and  more  signiScant  agree- 
ments in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  and  other  areas,  then  they  simply 
have  to  conduct  themselves  In  a  manner 
which  tfispires  more  confidence  than 
does  their  conduct  on  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  and  their  current  conduct  In  the 
standstill  cease  fire. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  hope  that  it  will 
make  us  less  forgetful  in  the  future  than 
we  have  been  in  the  past  atx>ut  the  So- 
viet record  of  perfidy,  I  have  today  writ- 
ten to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mlsslsslmil 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  urging  Uiat  the  subcom- 
mittee bring  out  an  updated  version  of 
"Soviet  PoUtical  Agreements  and 
Results." 

£KHiBrr  1 

IProm  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Bvsnlng 

BuUstln.  Sept.  8. 19701 

Smooth- Taliono      Dobktntn      BucsooeLSD 

ROOna   OH    COKBAT   ZONK   BTSmiSTIU, 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington— The  black  lies  toW  by  Soviet 
Ambassador  AnatoU  Dobrynin  to  3ecT«tary  of 
State  William  Rogers  have  now  beconu  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  In  silence.  Tbey 
were  the  key  factor.  In  truth,  in  the  ugly  and 
deadly  dangerous  mess  that  the  American 
poUcy-makers  have  got  themselves  into  In 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  a  sorry  story  of  a  great  power  being 
totally  "bamboozled"  by  the  smooth  talk  of 
an  untruthful  diplomat,  plus  Its  own  Im- 
prudent wlahfulnees.  The  culminating  ISO- 
brynln  Ue  conoemsd  the  so-called  stantjstiu 
cease-fire,  wEilch  has  now  been  flagrantly 
brsached  by  the  SovleU  and  their  Egyptian 
puppets. 

nn   BACKtAOUND 

On  June  2.  shortly  before  bis  return  to 
Moscow.  Dobrynin  had  another  of  his  de- 
lightful "Beel-and-ToH"  chaU  with  Secre- 
tary BlU  Rogers.  The  secretary  rained  a  con- 
ditional question :  Would  the  Soviets.  If  there 
was  a  cease-fire,  agree  to  a  true  staadstlll. 
with  no  attempt  made  by  either  aide  to 
strengthen  Its  poslUon  In  the  combat  eone? 
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Tbe  unbasfiftdor.  wltb  hlJi  luual  unl*bllltj, 
u>uT«d  his  deu-  fneud  "Be«l"  tb&t  ttu  So- 
▼lets  would  do  Ju3t  u  b«  wUbed.  This  ta- 
surance  given  by  "Toll."  aa  Secretary  Bogen 
c&lU  Dobrynin,  waa  a  major  Influence  on  tb« 
American  decision  lo  proceed  wltb  Ita  famoui 
Mldeaat  peace  InitlaUve.  It  mtxst  be  added, 
bowever,  that  confirmation  of  Dobrynln'a  aa- 
aurancea  was  sougbt  in  both  Moaoow  and 
Cairo. 

sncznc  claubx 

A  paper  waa  draited  at  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment for  all  parties  to  approve  before  tbe 
c«a*e-flre  ItseU.  The  key  clause  read  aa  toU 
Iowa: 

"Both  Bides  will  refrain  from  changing  tbe 
mllttAr;  statua  quo  within  zones  extending 
50  kllometera  to  the  east  and  the  west  of 
the  cease-fire  line.  Neither  aide  wUl  Introduce 
or  conatruct  any  new  military  Inatallatlona 
In  these  sonea.  Actlvltlea  within  tbe  sones 
will  be  limited  to  tbe  maintenance  of  exlat- 
ing  Inatallatlona  .  .  .** 

Moet  unwlaely,  tbe  U.S.  ambaasador  In  Moe- 
cow.  Jacob  Beam,  and  tbe  VS.  repreeentative 
In  Cairo.  Donald  C.  Berfrus,  were  not  In- 
structed to  secure  slgnaturea  or  even  initials, 
to  confirm  acceptance  of  the  ceaae-flre  terms 
aet  forth  In  the  paper  above-quoted.  But 
verbally  at  leaat,  tbe  Ruaatan  and  Egyptian 
acceptance  waa  unequivocal. 

CUAaAHTZX   TO   UEAXL 

On  this  boala.  tbe  XJJS.  Oovemmeat  felt 
tree  to  assure  tbe  Israeli  Govenunent  that 
we  could  guarantee  there  would  be  no  viola- 
tion of  the  crucial  clauae  requiring  a  oom- 
plete  military  standstill  In  the  combat  none. 
The  laraelia  accepted  tbe  cease-fire  on  the 
baals  of  this  American  guarantee,  whereupon 
the  vtolatloos  began  on  the  very  night  of 
Aug.  6.  when  tbe  ceaae-flre  became  eSectlT*. 

Squalid  aa  this  may  aeon,  the  reluctance 
of  certain  American  offlclala  to  admit  they 
had  been  "bambooeJed"  quite  obviously 
played  a  role  in  the  American  equivocating 
about  the  raillty  of  the  ceaae-flre  violations. 
In  the  end,  however,  multiple  and  continuing 
violations  could  no  longer  be  denied. 

Conoeming  the  effect  of  thla  Introduction 
of  large  niunbers  of  additional  Soviet  anti- 
aircraft mlasllea  Into  the  cooabat  zone,  the 
U.S.  Government  simply  waa  Ued  to  on  a 
matter  of  cardinal  slgniflcance.  Thua  far,  we 
have  let  the  lying  paas  wltb  hardly  more 
than  a  whimper  of  protest. 

"La"   ABOUT   dTBA 

Tbla  la  not  tbe  first  occasion,  either.  Tbe 
much  earlier  black  ilea  told  by  Ambaaaador 
Dobrynin  about  the  Soviet  misBlles  In  Cuba 
are  set  forth  In  tbe  late  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's book,  "Tbe  Thirteen  Days."  Despite 
this  proven  untruth  in  the  past  Ambaaaador 
Dobrrnla'a  subaequent  career  as  a  deceiver 
h&a  been  startling,  to  put  It  mildly  indeed. 

Either  directly  or  through  very  close  staff 
members,  Dobrynin  baa  forged  cloae  links 
with  several  Pulb right -school  aenators.  The 
links  are  so  cloae,  In  fact,  that  tbe  sen- 
ators in  queauon  habitually  believe  Dobry- 
nin.  while  tbey  angrily  diabeUeve  their  own 
Government. 

In  other  "Beel  and  Toll"  chats,  moreover. 
Dobrynln's  persuasive  mendacity  contributed 
greatly  to  tbe  basic  conviction  behind  Secre- 
tary Rogers'  policy.  Tbla  is  tbe  conviction 
that  In  tbe  Middle  Caat.  the  Soviets  "want 
a  political  settlement"  tliat  this  country 
could  easily  accept. 

The  affair  of  tbe  atondatlU  ceaae-flre  led 
the  United  SUCea  into  tbe  htuxuilatlon  ol 
offering  a  wholly  phony  guarantee  to  laraeL 
But  that  la  only  the  end  of  a  much  longer 
story. 

After  the  Cuban  mlaalle  crlaia,  Prealdestt 
Kennedy  refrained  from  asking  toe  Dobry- 
nin'a  recall,  on  the  ground  that  the  ambaa- 
sador  may  not  have  known  he  waa  lying.  It 
waa  a  poor  argument  then. 

It  la  poorer  now. 


[The  FhUadelphia  Inquirer.  Sept.  11.  18701 

SoviTT   Violation    or    SramMnnLZ..    Dodbls- 

CK06S  Make  It  Ci^xab  Ham  Woas  C&M^  Bi 

TBTJaTED 

(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  OrummoDd) 

WASHtNGTOH. — Thc  Sovlct  Uolon  has  done 
an  eni  thing  to  the  world,  to  tbe  United 
StAtes  and  to  Itself. 

Ita  act :  Brazen  and  callous  violation  of  tbe 
Arab-Israeli  standstill  by  Joining  wltb  Egypt 
to  put  new  missile  batterlea  in  the  truoe 
zone. 

Tbe  Kremlin  thereby  broke  Ita  word.  Ued 
to  the  United  States  and  double-croaaed  the 
developing  peace. 

The  consequence  Is  that  Moaoow  Is  reck- 
lessly despoiling  a  vital  Ingredient  of  what 
looked  like  a  most  promising  era  of  nego- 
tiation— in  the  Middle  East,  in  nuclear  arms 
control,  in  improving  East-West  relatione. 

Every  Soviet  oommitment  can't  be  totally 
and  instantly  verified.  There  haa  to  be  aome 
trtut  in  the  fragile  process  of  peftoemaklng. 

But  where  is  It  today  on  tbe  Soviet  side? 
Russia  publicly  accepted  the  Middle  East 
standstill  and  then  covertly  acted  within 
bouTB  to  break  it.  The  Russian -Egyptian 
violatlona  wtfe  so  immediate  as  to  leave 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  Intenuon  to  dishonor 
the  agreement  was  planned  In  advance. 

The  violatlona  were  detected  by  tbe  laraells 
tbe  very  night  the  truce  began.  Soon  they 
were  verified  by  the  United  States  and  tbe 
\JB.  haa  now  tardily  acknowledged  what  it 
knew  to  be  true  for  aocne  time. 

American  officials  had  twen  loath  to  in- 
dict the  Soviets  bluntly  and  openly  with  tbe 
grave  offenae  tbey  perpetrated.  The  hope 
waa  that  without  too  much  fuaa  it  would 
be  easier  to  stop  tbe  violatlona. 

But  the  evU  thing  which  tbe  Sovleta  have 
done  is  so  cruas,  ao  heedlesa.  so  dangeroua 
that  It  is  far  better  to  see  It  and  aay  It  aa 
It  la. 

The  Kremlins  cant  have  ita  peace  and 
eat  it  too. 

Nearly  everybody  wants  to  see  tbe  Arab- 
laraell  peace  talks  resumed  at  the  XJJS.  in 
New  York. 

Nearly  everybody  wants  to  see  the  Sues 
truce  Bone  returned  to  the  status  of  before 
the  Soviet- Egyptian  violatlona  or  to  aee  tbe 
military  balance  restored  In  some  other  way. 

Nobody  wanta  to  aee  tbe  progreas  which 
haa  apparently  been  made  In  the  nuclear 
arma  talks  exploded  In  midatream  by  tbla 
new  evidence  of  Soviet  bad  faith. 

But  the  present  will  not  be  helped  and  tbe 
future  will  not  be  benefited  by  glosaing  over 
the  leason  we  and  all  who  deal  wltb  tbe 
SoTleta  must  doubly  learn  from  what  has  Just 
happened. 

We  aay  doubly  leam  beeauae  this  is  noth- 
ing new.  Eight  yean  ago  tbe  Soviet  Union 
did  to  tbe  United  States  almost  exactly  what 
it  haa  been  doing  to  Israel.  It  gave  Its  word 
and  broke  It.  It  talked  peace  and  practiced 
war. 

Tlila  was  the  leason  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crlala  of  1992 — and  we  dldnt  leam  It. 

Robert  Kennedy  reveals  in  bla  diary. 
"Thirteen  Days,"  that  while  the  Soviets  were 
secreting  offensive  ml&slles  m  Cuba  they  Ued 
19  times  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  These  lies  came  from  the  Soviet  for- 
eign minister  sitting  In  tbe  White  House  and 
from  tbe  Soviet  ambassador  speaking  "on 
instructions  from  Nlklta  Khrushchev." 

They  Ued  about  what  tbey  planned,  tbey 
lied  about  what  tbey  were  doing  and  what 
tbey  had  done.  Tbey  Ued  when  tbey  hoped 
to  deceive  and  they  Ued  when  tbey  knew 
tbey  may  have  faUed  to  deceive. 

This  was  the  lesson  of  the  Cuban  mlaaUe 
crlals  of  1903  and  this  Is  tbe  lesson  of  the 
Israeli  mlssUe  crisis  of  1970. 

We  are  not  saying  that  everything  that 
haa  been  going  so  well — the  attempts  to  lay 
aome  buUding  blocka  for  a  more  stable 
world — wUl  be  thrown  away. 


But  bow  can  larael  beUeve  that  any  Bua- 
aian  word  guaranteeing  the  security  of  Ita 
frontiers  can  mean  anything? 

How  can  tbe  United  States  believe  that 
any  part  of  a  nuclear  arma  agreement  which 
resu  on  Russia  keeping  its  word  can  be 
trusted? 

We  have  now  seen  again  that  Russia's 
word  cannot  be  trusted.  Tbla  can  only  m<'an 
one  thing — that  no  agreement  can  aafely  be 
made  with  the  Soviets  which  Is  not  aelf- 
enforclng  and  which  can  be  promptly 
verified. 

[Ptom  tha  PbUadelfrtiia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Sept.  a,  1970} 

(By  wmiam  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Nrw  YoEK. — Tbe  Administration  haa  de- 
cided to  roU  a  carpet  over  the  Middle  Eaat 
crlala,  leaving  It  to  the  profeaaioo&i  diplomats 
to  etitch  back  together  ieraell  confidence  in 
tbe  deairabiUty  of  ceoae-fire.  What  happened, 
of  couree,  was  Soviet  duplicity.  Since  Soviet 
dupUclty  is  about  aa  unusual  aa  polluted  air 
here  In  New  York  City,  nobody  seems  to  be 
paying  much  public  attention  to  it,  and  tbe 
treatment  of  it  has  been  relativelv  sleepy. 

A  week  ago.  Soviet  party  boss  L»onld 
Brezhnev  made  a  television  speech  streaalng 
tbe  de&trabUlty  of  peace  in  the  Middle  Eaat. 
"What  la  needed  ta  no  new  provocatlona  and 
subterfuges  dealgnad  to  circumvent  or  vlolaj^ 
the  ceaae-fire  agre^uent,  but  an  boneat  ob- 
servance of  the  agreement  reached." 

Tboee  lines  could  have  been  spoken  by  Hl^ 
ler.  on  the  eve  of  any  old  invaalon.  Severvl 
daya  after  they  were  spoken,  U  transpired 
that  Egyptiana  were  moving  fresh  nuasUe 
batteries  into  the  "atand-stiU"  zone,  and  of 
oourse  the  terms  of  the  ceaae-fira  ware  that 
no  side  would  take  mlUtary  advantage  over 
the  other  In  that  Kone. 

GOTina     DCCETVXDr 

We  do  BOt  know  what  tbe  varlotis  ambtta- 
aadoTB  are  saying  to  one  another.  Those  who 
wlab  to  beUeve  that  the  poor  old  Soviet 
Union  was  tteelf  deceived  by  the  Egyptiana 
wlU  probably  beUeve  it  anyway.  But  It  would 
require  one  to  beUeve  In  the  moat  aerlooa 
mutiny  against  Bolshevik  power  amoe  ICrao- 
stadt.  Because  every  Egyptian  battaUon  la 
aocon^panled  by  at  leaat  one  Soviet  speclallat. 
and  every  battery  la,  by  Egyptian  mlUtary 
terminology,  the  equlrklent  of  a  battalion. 

Since  at  least  IS  bfttteries  taftTe  siiMk»d 
Into  the  BtandstlD  Baoe  at  this  writing,  thAt 
means  at  lesct  15  Soviet  officials  mored  In 
concert  In  expUclt  defiance  of  what  Bresb- 
nev  waa  prattling  about  on  network  TV. 

If  indeed  they  were  acting  against  Soviet 
ordera,  which  la  i^bout  aa  credible  as  that  Ln- 
vaalon  of  Poland  was  a  surprtae  to  Hitler. 
then  they  could  be  recaUed.  and  pubUcly  ex- 
ecuted In  Red  Square.  It  being  unlikely  that 
this  la  going  to  happen,  we  ahaU  have  to  set- 
tle for  the  conventional  wladow,  which  ti  that 
the  word  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  la  motih,  much 
worse  than  that  of  Al  Capooe. 
AXt    OLD    vroar 

Tbe  point  of  atreealng  this  la  not  to  make 
a  moral  Judgment,  but  to  deacrlbe  some  of 
the  problems  we  repeatedly  get  into  aa  a  re- 
BtUt  of  trusting  the  Soviet  Union,  The  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  Statee  solemnly  assured 
larael,  at  a  press  conference  in  San  Clemente, 
that  It  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  m 
truce.  Presum&bly  Mr.  Nixon  would  not  bAV* 
ventured  such  a  guarantee  except  that  he 
bad  0x9  "word"  of  the  Soviet  Unioo  that  it 
vrould  agree  to  abide  by  tbe  truce. 

Ttia  result  of  tbe  dupUclty  la  not  only  tbe 
relatively  insignificant  mlUtary  enhancement 
of  the  Egyptian  pooltlon  along  tbe  west  bank 
of  the  Sues  Canal:  It  Is  the  extremely  grave 
matter  of  a  defaulted  American  promiae. 
What  President  Nixon  did,  in  effect,  waa  to 
underwrite  Soviet  aincerlty.  How  that  waa 
done  by  a  man  wbo  came  to  prominence  by 
understanding  tbe  mind  of  Alger  Hiss  one 
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truly  wonders.  At  uif  xst«,  that  15  how  we 
Ktvid. 

rSXAKL     COMPKKSATKDT 

On  the  milltarr  point,  Xarasl  hu  htten  1«aa 
■igltatfrd  than,  one  would  expect.  Lett  tglt«t«<l 
tb&n  she  la  eoUtle<l  to  be.  One  c&n  only  sup- 
poee  th«c  the  United  States  hoa  made  It  up 
to  Israel  by  promising  X  Dumber  ct  jeta  or 
warships  or  irtt*t«ver;  and,  of  oourse,  Con- 
greaa  btthamd  tot  magnanimously  In  glv- 
ing  to  the  XxAcutlTe,  by  overwbelznlng  vote, 
the  anthorlty  to  give  Israel  just  about  any- 
thing she  w&nu. 

On  the  intemattonal  point,  Mr.  Ntxon  has  a 
good  de*l  to  retrieve.  If  be  lucoeeda  in  ap- 
peasing Israel,  he  wUl  have  succeeded  In  etUI- 
Ing  the  voice  o{  the  party  primarily  wounded 
by  the  Sortet  move.  What  one  hopes  he  real- 
IBBB  Is  that  the  wound  upon  Israel  Is  easily 
sutured,  but  our  cwn  la  not.  Because  what 
we  suffer  frocn  la  a  losa  of  credibility  as  a 
world  peacemaker.  Why  would  any  country 
In  the  future  accept  an  American  assurance. 
If  It  la  ao  gUbly  overrtdden  by  the  Soviet 
Unloo7 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

a«pt.  13.  1970] 

BDBSta'a  Em.  Acr 

(By  Boecoe  Drununond) 

Washimotow. — It  Is  stlU  not  possible  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  erll  thing 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  done. 

It  has  talked  peace  and  practiced  perfidy. 

It  lant  Just  that  the  Soviets  and  the 
Egyptians  have  Imperiled  the  Arab-braell 
talks.  The  evU  is  far-greater  than  that.  The 
ECremlln  tias  doublecroeaed  the  future  peace. 

It  has  done  so  by  erecting  a  massive  road- 
block of  bad  faith  In  the  way  of  the  most 
promising  prospect  to  lay  the  building  blocks 
of  a  more  stable  world. 

puunrD  DXCxpnoNS 

It  has  called  into  serious  question  the 
sanctity  of  all  Its  present  and  future  Inter- 
national agreements. 

It  has  done  this  by  collaborating  with 
Egypt  in  moving  some  200  SAM-2  missile 
batteries  Into  the  truce  lone  in  violation  of 
the  military  standstill  which  the  world  as- 
sumed all  four  nations  accepted  In  good 
faith. 

But  It  la  now  evident  that  Moscow  and 
Cairo  accepted  It  In  bad  faith  and  were 
preparing  In  advance  to  violate  It.  The  speed 
with  which  the  Sovlet-buUt  mHwUe  launch- 
ers were  rushed  into  tbe  Suez  tnice  zone, 
beginning  the  very  night  the  standstill  went 
Into  effect,  shows  that  deception  was  bra- 
senly  and  callously  planned. 

It  can  certainly  be  put  Into  the  record 
that  American  oiBclala  were  naive  and  Ill- 
prepared  for  what  happened.  They  made  little 
advanxie  preparation  to  inspect  promptly 
against  poeslble  violations,  and  the  violations 
were  accumulating  rapidly  for  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  Amerlcaaa,  handicapped  by 
their  own  wishful  thinking,  were  willing  to 
confirm  what  the  Israelis  saw  from  the  stsjt. 
ootratzcaosszi)  nucK 

Tot  the  United  States  to  have  put  too  much 
faith  In  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
mistake.  But  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
broken  Ita  word,  to  have  Ued  to  the  world 
and  to  have  doublecroesed  the  peace  Is  a 
heinous  offense.  It  rt^calls  the  shocking  tsol- 
dent  when,  on  Dec.  7.  IMl.  a  Japanese  emis- 
sary sat  acTMs  the  desk  Crora  Secretary  of 
8UU  Cornell  Boll  assuring  the  VJB.  of 
Japan's  peaceful  Intentions  shortly  before 
the  bombs  were  to  pour  down  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Even  rescue  of  the  Israeli-Arab  talks  from 
the  Soviet -Egyptian  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
truce  by  restoration  of  the  military  balancs 
either  by  withdrawal  of  the  miaslle  sites  or 
by  increased  American  arms  for  Israel  will 
not  repair  all  the  damage.  The  worst  has  t>een 
done  t>ecause  the  men  In  the  ELremlln  have 


heedlessly  and  deliberately  thrown  away  a 
crucial  ingredient  In  building  the  peace 
which  has  shown  so  much  headway  In  re- 
cent months. 

All  International  oommltments  cannot  be 
Instantly  and  totally  verified.  Some  trust  Is 
Indispensable. 

But  how  can  the  Soviet  word  be  accepted 
In  good  faith  on  anything  In  light  of  what 
the  Russians  have  Just  done? 

USB 

Perhaps  the  lesson  has  come  to  us  again 
Just  in  time  and  this  tlma  we  wUl  take  It 
to  heart  and  txot  let  the  memory  altp  wlah- 
fully  away. 

The  fact  le  that  the  Sue*  missile  crisis  has 
elementa  of  the  Cuban  mlasUe  crisis.  Robert 
Kennedy's  diary  of  what  went  on  In  Wash- 
ington during  the  period  Uoecow  wa.*i  secret- 
ing offensive  mlsailes  Into  Cuba  reveals  why 
It  took  so  long  for  tbe  US.  to  believe  the 
evidence  which  was  accumulating. 

Robert  Kennedy  reports  that  during  these 
13  days,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
Soviet  Ambaaasdor,  saying  that  they  were 
speaking  "on  instructions  from  Nlklta 
Khmshchev."  lied  IS  times  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  lied  after  their 
country  had  done  it.  They  Ued  even  after 
they  knew  the  President  knew  what  they 
had  done. 

And  now  It's  happened  again — this  time 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  learn  and  the  world  must  learn 
that  the  Soviet  word  cannot  be  accepted  at 
face  TBlue  unless  Its  observance  can  be  ef- 
fectively and  continuously  venfled. 

This  wlU  be  the  only  way  any  future  peace 
can  be  built. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Sept.  S,  19701 

It's  tatx  roa  Nixon  To  STaAicHTxn  Polxct 

ON   T&NGLKD    MmKAST 

(ByWUllamB.    White) 

WsaBiNCTOir. — Tbe  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  U  becoming  dangerously  out  of  hand — 
and  SO  la  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
that  situation.  It  la  thus  Imperative  that 
President  Ntxon  take  at  once  the  most  direct 
and  above  all  the  most  highly  visible  personal 
control  of  our  policy. 

Rightly  or  not.  the  truth  Is  that  the  Israelis 
feel  they  cannot  deal  in  realism  or  usefulness 
with  the  State  Department — and  certainly 
not  with  a  United  Nations  whose  secretary- 
general,  U  Thant,  has  so  often  and  ao  unde- 
niably shown  a  pro-Arab  bias. 

Secretary  of  State  WUllsm  Rogers  has  been 
so  extremely  "even-handed."  In  a  state  of 
facts  la  which  the  victim  of  endless  Arab  ag- 
gression which  la  Israel  Ls  treated  with  leas 
sympathy  than  la  demanded  by  either  justice 
or  basic  American  Interest,  as  to  have  lost 
much  of  the  confidence  of  tbe  Israelis.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  for  a  moment  follow- 
ing this  odd  posture,  which  more  or  less 
equates  one  horse  with  one  rabbit. 

To  the  exact  contrary,  the  Russians  are 
increasingly  supplying  Soviet-based  Egypt 
with  mlasUea  that  tncraaalngly  menace  the 
one  Israeli  lifeline,  the  Israeli  air  force.  What 
tliat  force  now  means  to  Israel  is  hardly  less 
than  what  the  RAP  meant  to  England  In  the 
Battle  for  Britain. 

In  short,  It  Is  not  really  debaUble  any 
more  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  are 
persistently  violating  the  American-arranged 
cease-fire.  And  nothing  effective  about  this 
Is  tMlng  done  or  planned  by  the  UJI.  Nor  is 
the  quality  and  volume  of  assistance  being 
given  by  us  to  larael  Ldequate,  in  tbe  clrcum- 
itaoce,  either  in  military  terms  or  perhaps 
even  importantly  in  terms  of  morale. 

That  Secretary  Rogers  and  hia  associates 
have  had  to  walk  a  very  high  and  swaying 
rope  In  all  this  business  Is  certainly  true 
enough.  No  one  denies  that  this  has  been  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  Job  all  around. 


Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  great  deal  more 
that  could  be  done  by  us  without  Inadmis- 
sible risk  (anything  that  any  great  Power 
may  do  In  meeting  Its  responsibilities  does 
of  course  Involve  soms  dsgree  of  risk)  than 
has  been  done  to  date. 

Perhaps  even  more  significantly,  we  have 
got  r-uf  priorities  mixed  up.  The  first  mlzup 
is  simply  that  what  la  on  our  plate  hare  la 
too  big  in  all  ltd  Implications  for  the  State 
Department  and  so  Mr.  Nixon  sbould  take 
personal  command — and  be  clearly  seen  to 
have  taken  personal  command — without  a 
moment's  further  delay. 

The  second  mlzup  In  our  current  approach 
U  that  in  this  government's  utterly  under- 
standable desire  to  damp  things  down  in  the 
Middle  East  It  is  rather  sweeping  under  the 
rug  the  gut  and  inescapable  reality  of  all. 

This  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  not  only 
patently  the  master  of  Egypt  but  has  also 
plainly  taken  JE^ypt  up  as  a  major  military 
client,  whereas  we  have  put  our  faith  in 
negotiation  rather  than  face  the  hard  foot 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  Israel  la 
our  unalterable  obligation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  negotiation  Is  a 
bad  thing.  It  is  to  say  that  In  the  current 
state  of  affairs  we  on  our  side  are  negotiating 
from  comparative  weakness  whereas  tbe  So- 
viet-Egyptian side  Is  negotiating  from  ever- 
growing strength. 

Every  reasonable  man  ought  to  feel  sorry 
for  the  President  in  this  wretched  tangle,  and 
particularly  since  the  extreme  doves  on  the 
Vietnam  war  have  created  an  emotional  cli- 
mate in  which  the  mere  mention  of  tbe 
words  "military"  or  "military  aaslstanoe"  la 
enough  to  throw  many  people  into  a  kind  of 
neurotic  selztire. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  President  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  must  not  only  perform  as  such— 
as  In  truth  he  Is  doing — but  must  also  be 
universally  seen  as  unambiguously  and  per- 
sonally In  charge  of  the  whole  shop.  Only  the 
head  man  ought  to  be  acting  upon — and, 
again  above  all,  talking  about — affairs  at  this 
Jiuujture. 

[Prom  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  Newt, 

Aug.  35,  1970] 

TaovrxNo  tuc  U.S.SJt. 

The  Soviet  Union  currently  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  Ita  word  can  be  trusted. 
Thus  far  It  apparently  has  failed — to  the  con- 
sterhatlon  of  the  West. 

The  United  SUtes  has  asked  Israel  to  Ig- 
nore reported  violations  of  the  Middle  Bast- 
em  cease-fire  and  go  ahead  with  peace  talks. 
which  start  today  at  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters, as  If  nothing  has  happened.  Wor- 
ried and  feeling  let  down  by  their  beat 
friends,  the  Israelis  have  Indicated  tbey  will 
abide  In  the  hope  that  tbe  serious  talking  to 
the  Russians  got  In  Washington  lost  week 
will  prove  effective.  They  proceeded  to  name 
Abba  5ban  as  their  delegate  even  though 
new  violations  were  foiind  Sunday. 

Americans.  West  Oermans  and  other  We«t~ 
emers  have  reason  to  feel  highly  apprehen- 
sive atxiut  the  Soviet  ability  to  keep  prom- 
ises. Tbe  situation  Is  even  more  Important 
than  the  Middle  East  Issue  alone.  There  is  an 
intricate  range  of  East-West  current  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  the  nuclear  glanta.  All  of  these  will 
go  down  the  drain  If  the  Russian  promises 
are  not  to  be  trusted. 

If  the  Soviets  are  still  up  to  their  old 
game  of  disregarding  agroementa  whenew 
and  wherever  they  think  they  can  get  away 
with  it,  what  la  the  value  of  the  Boviet-Wast 
German  non-aggression  treaties?  What  is  tbe 
value  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks? 
What  would  be  the  value  of  solving  the 
Indochina  conflict? 

It  may  well  be  that  Secty.  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  Laird  and  Assistant  Secty.  of  State 
Joseph  Slsco  are  right  when  they  claim  that 
the  truce  violations  are  dUSoult  to  prove  and 
In  any  case  not  important  enough  to  styxula 
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talks  widely  regarded  aa  the  last  chance  for 
peace  In  the  Mideast. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  violations. 
about  which  Israel  has  repeatedly  com- 
plained to  the  U.S.  and  United  Nations,  have 
taken  place.  Considerable  photographic  evi- 
dence baa  been  publicly  displayed  demon- 
strating that  Soviet  SAM-2  and  SAM-3  mis- 
sile batteries  were  moved  Into  the  cease-fire 
Eonea  after  the  tnice  went  Into  effect — de- 
spite stipulations  to  the  contrary. 

It  la  reminiscent  of  eight  years  ago  when 
the  Kremlin  was  caught  red-handed  In  the 
attempt  to  smuggle  nuclear  mlsisilea  Into 
Cuba.  The  same  Soviet  ambassador,  Anatoly 
Dobrynin,  with  whom  the  U3.  la  now  deal- 
ing, sat  In  President  John  P.  Kennedy's 
White  House  office  bluntly  denying  that 
Moscow  was  up  to  anything  at  all.  On  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  desk  was  a  folder  contain- 
ing tT-2  photos  of  the  missile  Installations 

Only  two  years  ago  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Ctechoelovakla  was  preceded  by  an  amicable 
Soviet-Czech  meeting  In  Clema.  It  was  later 
realized  that  the  meeting  was  designed  to 
lull  Czech  reformists  and  the  world  at  large 
Into  a  state  of  false  security  so  that  the 
brutal  attack — which  had  been  carefully 
planned — could  come  as  total  surprise. 

The  list  is  long  and  Includes  dozens  of 
broken  agreemenu  with  the  United  States, 
scores  of  infringements  of  promises  to  the 
U.N..  and  such  bloody  trickery  as  took  place 
in  Budapest  in  IBSfl  when  Soviet  leaders  were 
comforting  the  Hungarian  government  while 
Soviet  tanks  sped  toward  the  capital  city 
in  the  dead  of  night. 

Dispatches  from  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quartera  display  considerably  lesa  optimism 
regarding  tbe  state  of  the  world  than  they 
did  10  days  ago  Everyone  is  hoping  that  vio- 
lations of  the  Suez  truce  accord  are  minor, 
but  they  must  be  acknowledged  as  proof  that 
the  leopard  has  not  changed  Its  Q>ots. 

I  g  [Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13.  1970] 
MmxAST  M'^'**"-T  Madniss 

While  the  lawless  and  inhuman  acts  of 
Palestinian  extremists  draw  the  censure  of 
a  horrified  world,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bgypt 
are  compounding  the  damage  to  their  own 
credibility,  to  the  pro^>ect  for  a  Mideast 
settlement  and  to  the  future  wlllingneee  of 
otbors  to  enter  agrevmenta  with  them  by 
claiming  that  Egypt's  massive  misalle  build- 
up In  the  Suez  area  was  permitted  by  the 
language  of  the  standstill  cease-fire  pact. 

The  report  now  that  these  movements 
have  included  a  few  8AM-3  low-eiUtude 
andalrcraft  missiles — which  are  entirely 
manned  by  Soviet  military  personnel^-offen 
further  evidence  of  Mobcow'r  complicity  in 
Egypt's  SAM-2  violations.  It  also  heightens 
the  danger  of  direct  Soviet  involvement  in 
combat  from  the  first  hotir  of  a  truce  break- 
down. 

The  Stat«  DepartmeDt.  by  releasing  the 
language  of  the  cease-fire  accord,  hsA  com- 
pletely discredited  the  Egyptian  thesis,  sup- 
ported by  MoBcxJW,  that  "redeployment"  of 
mlasllee  already  vrtthln  the  truce  zone  and 
repair  of  damaged  revetments  are  permitted 
by  the  cease-fire  agreement.  The  Sovlet- 
Eeryptlan  claim,  if  valid,  might  have  offered 
some  fiimsy  cover  to  the  violations,  which, 
n-3  reconnaissance  shows,  go  far  beyond 
such  activities.  But  the  truce  accord  in  fact 
provides  that  "both  sides  wlU  refrain  from 
ctianglng  the  military  status  quo"  In  the 
Suez  Zone.  It  forbids  either  side  to  "Intro- 
duce or  construct"  new  military  installa- 
tions and  limits  maintenance  of  existing  in- 
Btaiiatlons  to  '^helr  present  sites  and  poal- 
tlons." 

Grave  as  are  the  Immediate  local  con- 
sequences of  the  missile  violations,  even 
more  serious  are  the  bald-faced  efforts  to 
J  ustlf y — rather  than  rectify — those  viola- 
tions. They  bring  Into  question  the  utility 
of  the  "era  of  negotiations"  predicated  by 
President    Nixon.    Chance*    for    Sast-Weat 


agreements  to  limit  strategic  arms,  to  ravlae 
European  security  arrangements  and  to  re- 
duce NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forcea  un- 
doubtedly have  been  impaired  by  this  glaring 
display  of  Soviet  bad  faith. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Russia's  real  in- 
terests can  be  served  by  this  Mideast  mis- 
sile madness.  The  consequences  for  Egypt 
could  be  even  more  disagreeable. 

Israel  Is  In  possession  of  huge  buffer  ter- 
ritories—occupied while  winning  the  war 
Egypt  provoked  In  19€7 — that  provide  far 
more  defensible  borders  than  those  It  can 
obtain  from  peace  negotiations.  Egypffe  cen- 
tTsi  objective  in  the  projected  negotiations 
Is  to  get  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  bulk  of 
thoee  territories.  Withdrawal  Is  more  likely 
to  be  Impeded  than  encouraged  by  threats,  a 
build-up  of  military  power  and  continued 
violations  of  the  standstill  cease-fire. 

Tbe  fundamental  Intcreete  of  Egypt  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  lie  In  abandoning  pre- 
poeterous  pretexts  and  rectifying  their  truce 
violations.  The  ewentlal  task  of  negotiating 
a  settlement  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
any  he&dway  during  a  breakdown  of  the 
standstill  agreement  designed  to  set  thoee 
negotiations  In  motion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  PORSYTHE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  a  statement 
by  him  on  the  retirement  of  Jack 
Porsythe. 

There    being    no    objection,    Senator 
Nelson's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Jack  FoKsmnc  Wm.  Bx  Uxssbd  st  MxacxBaa 

or  THX  Sematv  L&»oa  akd  Public  Wkltaib 

CoMicrmx 

Mr,  Nelson.  Ur.  President,  when  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve,  meets  for  Its  next 
meeting,  one  of  the  Senate's  ablest  commit- 
tee staff  members  will  be  absent  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years. 

After  compiling  an  outstanding  record  of 
service  to  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Senate.  John  8.  Porsythe  is  re- 
tiring from  his  position  as  Oenenl  Counsel 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Oommltt«e. 

Jack  Porsythe  has  been  respected  and  val- 
ued as  an  aide  to  all  the  memhers  of  the 
Committee.  He  has  served  aa  General  Counsel 
during  one  of  the  most  productive  periods 
In  our  nation's  history  with  regard  to  the 
enactment  of  landmark  legislation  in  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  labor  relations, 
employment,  manpower,  poverty,  veterans 
affairs,  and  other  critical  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

His  wisdom  and  ability  to  clearly  translate 
often  complex  solutions  to  pressing  problems 
Into  concise  legislative  language  has  been  an 
invaluable  resource  for  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. This  clarity  and  focus  has  enabled 
the  Committee  to  challenge  the  vital  Issues 
facing  our  nation  In  the  domestic  field. 

Jack  Porsythe  has  served  the  Committee 
well.  He  has  served  the  Congress  well.  He  has 
served  the  nation  well. 


cx>rrection  op  announcements 

ON  votes 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  aak  that  the  penna- 
nent  Recoko  be  corrected  to  show  the 
following  omissions  from  the  Cowgres- 
siONAL  Record  of  September  17,  1970: 

On  vote  No.  308.  the  Domlnlck  amend- 
ment No.  907,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MusPHT)  was  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodxu.)  . 


If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
California  would  have  voted  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

Also,  on  vote  No.  309,  the  Domlnlck 
amendment  No.  908,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  MtTRPHY)  was  paired 
ftlth  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL).  If  present  and  voting.  Uie 
Senator  from  Calif omia  would  have 
voted  "yea"  and  tbe  Senator  from  New 
York  would  have  voted  "nay." 


UNANSWERED    QOESTTONS    ABOtTT 
THE  SST 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
visability of  Federal  funding  for  the  SST 
continues  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy 
within  this  body.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  been 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  recent  hearings 
both  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  before  our  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, were  generally  limited  to 
questions  of  funding  and  left  unan- 
swered many  other  important  questions 
relating  to  the  SST's  impact  on  aviation. 
other  modes  of  transportation,  and  our 
envlroimient. 

It  waa  for  these  reasons  that  I  wrote 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Magntt- 
son)  ,  suggesting  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  exploring  in  detail, 
either  before  the  Aviation  and  the 
Energy.  Natural  Resources,  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittees,  meeting  joint- 
ly— or  before  the  full  Commerce  Com- 
mittee— these  Important  matters  within 
their  area  of  expertise  and  responsibility. 
It  was  my  hope  that  these  hearings  could 
provide  the  opportunity  for  a  Boeing  rep- 
resentative. Secretary  Volpe,  and  other 
qualified  witnesses  who  have  not  testi- 
fied, to  help  inform  the  Senate  and  to 
bring  the  merits  of  this  program  Into 
clearer  focus. 

It  is  apparent  the  hearings  I  suggest 
will  be  denied.  The  matter  Is  now  before 
the  Appropriation£  Committee  rather 
theui  a  legislative  committee,  and  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  session,  time  is 
of  the  essence.  But,  I  must  also.  In  can- 
dor, state  my  considered  opinion  that 
several  vitally  important  questions  about 
the  SST  remain  unanswered.  Moreover, 
I  remain  convinced  that  the  Senate 
would  be  well  served  by  the  kind  of  thor- 
ough, impartial  Investigation  and  anal- 
yses that  have  not  been  undertaken  to 
date.  Accordingly.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
for  the  record  my  request  and  my 
thoughts  In  this  matter. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 

HXJACKINQ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
applaud  President  Nixon's  determined 
statement  that  the  United  States  "can 
and  will  deal  effectively  with  piracy  In 
the  skjes." 

I  believe  every  American  wlU  support 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  iJace 
armed  guards  aboard  all  U3.  commer- 
cial airliners. 

I  also  believe  there  will  be  unanimous 
support  in  Congress  for  the  three-point 
plan  the  President  outlined  to  help  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  future. 
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The  President  said  that  it  was  Impera- 
tive for  all  nations  to  agree  on  a  plan  for 
the  extradition  or  punishment  for  all  hi- 
jackers. He  called  upon  the  internation- 
al community  to  take  Joint  action  to  sus- 
pend airline  service  with  those  countries 
which  refused  to  punish  or  extradite  hi- 
jackers. Finally,  he  said  that  he  had  di- 
rected the  SecreUry  of  State  to  ask  for 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

I  note  tiiat  the  President's  proposals 
very  closely  parallel  the  three  central 
proposals  of  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  hijacking  which  I  submitted  al- 
most 2  yeare  ago,  on  January  29.  1969. 
At  that  time.  I  know,  my  proposals  were 
considered  too  radical  by  some  of  the 
desk  officers  in  the  State  Department. 
The  aggravation  of  the  problem  since 
that  time  has  now  made  it  obvious  that 
the  situation  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
means  of  radical  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  hijacking  which  I  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate  on  January  29. 
1969.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resohi- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCNAT*  BKSOLUnON   OH   HiJACKINO 

jAiruAXT  39,  1»69. 
Whereaa  tbe  past  two  yeu-B  have  wltneaeed 
%  growing  lnt«matIonaI  epidemic  of  the  hi- 
jacking of  comrQcrcial  airplmes.  which  has 
endaxtgered  the  Uvea  of  maoy  bundreda  of 
posaezigers  and  resulted  Ln  serious  Uicon- 
vcnleoce  to  both  paaeeugers  and  alrlinea; 
atu] 

Whereas  the  epidemic  has  now  reached 
such  proportions  in  the  Western  Hexnlspber* 
thmt  no  pauenger  on  a  commercial  fil^t  in 
the  Car1bb«an  area  can  be  certain  that  hli 
flight  wU!  not  terminate  In  HaTani;  and 

Whereaa  the  Tokyo  Convention  on  Hijack- 
ing, although  It  represents  a  first  step  In  the 
direction  ol  controlling  th*  problem,  ta.  by 
common  consent.  Inadequate  to  cope  wttb 
the  &ltuaUon  that  exists  today: 

Therefore  be  11  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  (the  House  of  Repre«nta- 
tlves  concurring)  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Ocngens  that  the  Administration  should 
move  lininedlat«ly  to  strengthen  the  Tokyo 
Convention  by  adding  clauses  to  It  which 
(I)  call  for  the  automatic  extradition  of  all 
hijackers  to  the  flag  of  the  country  of  the 
hijacked  aircraft,  and  the  tnxmeiUate  relesM 
of  hijacked  aircraft,  together  with  their 
crerwB  and  passengers;  &nd  (U)  make  U  man- 
datory for  the  signatory  nations  to  terminate 
bll&teral  air  transport  arrangements  with 
any  country  that  refuses  to  become  a  party 
to  the  new  international  convention  on 
hijacking; 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  if  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  proves  Inadequate  or  too  slow 
moving  to  bring  the  epidemic  of  hijacking 
under  control  In  the  Immediate  future.  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  seek  to  deal 
with  the  problem  through  a  special  Interna- 
tional conference,  convened  on  an  emergeixcy 
basis  no  later  than  March  31,  1960. 


THE    VICE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 
AT  AMEIUCAN   LEGION   CONVEN- 
TION 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.  Mr.   President.   It 

was  a  distinct  pleasure  and  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  Vice  President  Acwew  visit 
my  home  State  or  Oregon  on  September 
2.  1970.  The  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to 


address  the  annual  national  convention 
of  the  American  Legion.  He  was  en- 
thusiastically received  as  be  reported  on 
his  recent  Asian  tour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  to  the  American 
Legion  in  Portland  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDatSS   BT   THX  ViCS   PtKSmKNT 

Oovemor  McCaU,  Commander  Patrick,  Mr. 
Don  Johnson,  Mrs.  Davidson,  Honored 
Guests  and  my  fellow  Legionnaires — espe- 
cially those  people  from  Maryland  I  know. 

I'm  proud  to  be  at  this  dlstlngulahed 
gathering.  Thank  heaven  the  people  here 
aren't  so  sophisticated  they  long  for  an 
American  defeat. 

As  you  know.  I've  Just  returned  from  an 
Asian  tour  during  which  I  vlalted  many 
countries  including  Vietnam  and  Korea.  I 
brought  back  many  messages  from  our  brave 
troops  there  to  some  of  our  more  dovish 
Senators.  The  soldiers  asked  me  to  deliver 
those  messages  personally  because  you're  not 
supposed  to  send  that  stuff  through  the  mall. 
After  I  leave  here,  at  the  President's  re- 
quest I'm  going  to  stop  In  Texas  and  brief 
former  President  Johnson  on  my  Asian  Ulp. 
Then  I  return  to  Washington. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  support — 
In  the  great,  non-partlaan  tradition  of  the 
Amertcan  Legion— for  the  Administration  in 
Its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  Just  and  lasting 
peaoe  In  Vietnam,  and  in  the  world. 

Having  Just  returned  from  Asia,  I  can  say 
that  theee  efforts  now  hold  great  promise  of 
success. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you.  to  particular  for 
your  support  of  the  President's  difficult  de- 
cision on  Cambodia. 

Those  who  opposed  the  move  toto  Cam- 
bodia four  months  ago  thought  It  would 
prolong  the  war.  increase  American  casual- 
ties and  Jeopardize  our  troop  withdrawal 
program.  When  the  President  made  It — and 
I  can  say  this  with  authority,  because  I  sat 
in  those  coimclU — he  did  so  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  opposite  results. 

Having  Just  been  In  Vietnam  and  in  Cam- 
bodia, I  have  seen  what  the  results  have  been. 
And  It  can  be  said  now  that  this  decision 
was  one  of  the  Important  turnlng-poin»  to 
this  long  and  dlfllcuU  war. 

The  success  of  the  Cambo<llan  venttira  has 
assured  that  our  program  of  troop  with- 
drawal can  go  forward.  The  process  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 
The  President  said  that  by  destroying  enemy 
supplies  we  would  reduce  American  casual- 
ties. And  American  casual  tlee  are  down.  In 
fact,  two  months  have  now  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  Cambodian  campaign — and  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  in  action  in 
those  two  months  since  Cambodia  is  the 
lowest  for  any  two-month  period  since  Feb- 
ruary, ISM— the  lowest,  that  Is.  m  the  last 
four-and-a-half  years. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  mistake  what  our 
goal  is  to  Vietnam.  Our  goal  is  peace— «  Just 
peace.  I  can  understand  the  impatience  of 
those  who  cry  out  for  "peace  now" — but  let's 
not  have  "peace  now"  If  It  means  "pay  later" 
with  a  bigger  and  more  terrible  war.  By 
achieving  a  peace  that  discourages  aggres- 
clon.  that  gives  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  find  their  own  way  and  determine 
their  own  future,  well  increase  the  chance 
of  a  peace  to  the  Pacific  that  can  last  through 
thla  final  third  of  the  century. 

America's  veterans  now  know  all  too  well 
that  this  nation  has  been  called  on  now  to 
fight  four  wars  In  the  space  of  only  half  a 
century. 

From  the  standpotot  of  the  United  States, 
It  la  significant  to  note  that  three  of  those 
four  wars  have  come  to  us  from  the  Pacific. 

For  the  balance  of  this  century  we  can  do 
better — and  we  muat  do  better.  By  ending 


the  war  in  a  way  that  discourages  future 
wars,  we  can  greatly  increase  the  chances 
that  for  the  balance  of  the  century  we  can  to 
fact  have  peace  In  the  Psciflc,  and  peace  from 
the  Pacific. 

But  as  we  ulk  about  the  wax  in  Vietnam, 
let  us  not  forget  the  man  who's  had  to  fight 
the  war.  and  whose  sacrifices  will  have  helped 
secure  the  peace. 

We  who  came  back  from  World  War  II. 
from  Korea,  were  honored  for  our  service  to 
wars  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
coiintrymen  supported. 

Today's  veteran— the  Vietnam  veteran — 
comes  back  to  a  country  deeply  divided  hy  a 
war  that  be  has  been  called  on  to  fight. 

He  comes  back  to  ftod  many  saying  that 
the  war  Is  immoral.  Yet  never  has  America 
fought  for  so  unselfish  a  purpoee.  We  have 
not  sought  any  trestles  nor  any  bases.  The 
shores  of  the  United  States  Itself  were  not 
Immediately  threatened,  as  they  were  in 
World  War  n.  And  the  man  himself  went. 
not  because  he  wanted  war.  but  because  his 
country  called  on  him — Just  as  other  soldiers. 
In  other  wars,  have  answered  their  country's 
caU. 

Just  as  I  did.  Just  as  you  did.  Whatever  our 
own  views  on  the  war.  we  should  be  proud  of 
our  young  men  who  have  done  their  duty, 
and  who  have  served  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
noted  with  dismay  that  some  political  lead- 
ers who  have  themselves  been  critics  of  the 
war  have  lamented  that  our  beat  young  men 
have  gone  to  Canada.  The  best  are  not  those 
who  ran  off  to  Canada,  but  those  who  vent 
to  Vietnam. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  have  many 
men  coming  home  from  Vietnam.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  keep  many  men  In  uni- 
form for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Serving  to  the  armed  forces  In  peacetime 
has  not.  traditionally,  been  a  calltog  that 
haa  commended  the  measure  of  respect  to 
this  country  that  It  deserves. 

In  fact,  we  find  among  many  today  a  tend- 
ency to  look  with  dlarespect  at  men  who 
wear  the  uniform — whether  as  members  of 
the  peace  forces  abroad  or  of  the  peace  forces 
at  home.  It's  time  we  gave  those  men  the 
respect  and  the  honor  they  deserve — because 
It  Is  their  service  that  enables  the  rest  of  us 
to  live  to  peace. 

SpealLtog  now  not  Just  of  Vietnam  but  of 
the  larger  subject  of  world  peace,  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  American  Legion  for  Its  vigorous 
and  steadfast  support  of  a  strong  national 
defense. 

This  Is  probably  the  first  time  to  the  Le- 
gion's long  history  when  conttoutog  wide- 
spread national  support  for  a  strong  defense 
wa£  even  a  serious  question. 

The  spirit  the  Legion  represents  Is  wbAt 
has  kept  America  strong  and  what  has  kept 
the  peace. 

The  real  peace  lobby  today  Is  composed  of 
those  who  matotaln  the  peace,  not  those  who 
disturb  It. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  America  Is 
the  essential  determination  of  her  people 
that  what  must  be  done  will  be  done — reelet- 
ing  the  temptation  of  the  easy  way  that 
seems  an  easy  way  out,  tmt  Is  actually  only 
an  easy  way  in — Into  more  wars,  more  tra^ 
edy  and  more  human  suffertog. 

Faced  with  a  challenge  to  the  pesos.  It  may 
seem  easy — and  it  may  seem  tempttog— elm- 
ply  to  walk  away  from  the  challenge,  or  to 
pretend  that  it  doesn't  exist,  or  to  dismiss  It 
OS  simply  "oold-war  rhetoric."  This  provides 
an  excuse  for  not  meettog  It.  But  though  ex- 
cuses may  be  good  In  the  short  run,  they're 
no  good  to  the  long  run.  In  the  long  run 
we're  Judged  purely  by  reaulta. 

Americans  have  fought  three  wars  to  a 
generation — four  to  half  a  oentury — not  be- 
cause we  like  war.  not  because  we  wanted 
war.  and  not  because  we  coveted  foreign 
dominions,  but  because  the  aggressions  of 
others  drew  us  toto  war.  The  goal  of  the 
real  peaoe  lobby  now  Is  to  ensure  that  this 
next  generation  can  live  without  war.  And 
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in  order  to  insure  that  goal.  In  order  to 
achieve  that  effort,  we  have  to  concentrate 
on  the  strengths  of  many  for  the  security 
ot  all  of  UB. 

What  principally  baa  averted  war  on  a 
global  scale  stoce  World  War  U.  what  has 
given  security  to  the  bllllon-and-a-half 
people  who  live  to  the  free  world,  has  been 
the  strength  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America. 
We  dldnt  ask  for  thla  responsibility.  But 
because  of  what  happened  in  World  War  11, 
we  were  the  ones  who  had  this  strength.  We 
held  an  umbrella  of  strength  over  Western 
Europe.  Asia,  and  the  new  nations  of  Africa — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  those 
nations,  but  rather  for  the  right  to  defend 
free  people  who  want  to  chart  ihelr  own 
future  without  outside  interference. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  the  world  has  changed. 
DevasUted  nations  have  been  rebuilt.  New 
nations  are  growing  stronger.  There  have 
been  shifts  In  the  power  relationships.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  the  dominant 
power  that  It  once  was — meantog  not  that 
we  are  weaker,  but  that  others  are  stronger, 
inoludtog  our  friends  as  well  as  our  potential 
adversaries. 

Therefore,  we  have  both  a  need  and  an 
opportumty  to  esUbllsh  new  kinds  of  part- 
nerships, to  which  America  conttouea  to 
assist  other  free  nations.  But  they  them- 
selves play  the  primary  role  to  their  own 
defense. 

The  soUd  rock  on  which  the  new  Nixon 
Doctrine  Li  built,  however,  remains  the  con- 
tinuing strength  of   Lhe  United  States. 

One  aspect  of  maintaining  that  strong  de- 
fense on  which,  once  again,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Amertcan  Legion  for  Its  strong  support, 
has  been  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
antl-bolUsUc  missile. 

We  were  faced  last  year  with  a  dlfflcult 
decision — a  very  difficult  decision.  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  lU  ireaiendous  build-up  of  land- 
based  missiles  and  missile  carrying  sub- 
marines, had  been  closing  the  gap  and  mov- 
ing ahead  In  some  categories.  We  hod  either 
to  settle  for  an  inferior  position — with  all 
the  dangers  that  would  have  posed  to  the 
future  security  not  only  of  tbe  United  States, 
but  of  tbe  world — or  do  something.  What 
we  decided  to  do  was  to  build  defensive 
weapons  system. 

That  system  was  not  for  the  purpost  of 
threatening  anyone  else,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  that  we  could  not  be 
successfully  threatened. 

Now  we  have  demotutrated  our  good  AUth 
by  todicaUng  that  we  are  willing  to  limit 
that  system  U  the  Soviet  Union  will  limit 
its  own  system. 

There's  been  a  great  deal  of  Ulk  about 
'reordering  priorities."  We  have  reordered 
priorities.  Others  claim  we  haven't  gone  far 
enough.  Paced  with  tbe  desire  to  do  some- 
thing more  domestically,  the  automatic  an- 
swer of  many  is:  cut  defense. 

We  take  a  different  approach.  We  begto  by 
asking:  What  the  minimum  level  of  mili- 
tary expendltiu-es  that  we  can  set  without 
Jfropardlztog  the  peace  of  tbe  world?  Then 
we  say:  Let's  cut  to  that  level— but  no  fur- 
ther. 

We  recognlae  that  the  first  priority — the 
one  that  makes  all  else  possible — Is  peaoe, 
and  peace  depends  on  security. 

We  all  want  that  peace.  The  question  Is 
how  do  ws  achieve  It — and  what  ktod  of 
peace  do  we  achieve. 

We  seek  a  world — and  a  nation — to  which 
each  country,  and  each  person,  shows  a  de- 
cent regard  for  his  nelghbora*  rights,  for  his 
neighbors'  privacy,  for  his  neighbors'  dignity. 
Tbe  principle  of  mutual  respect  Is  threat- 
ened abroad,  and  therefore  we  have  to  mato- 
tato  a  strength   sufficient   to  preserve  It. 

The  principle  of  mutual  respect  Is  threat- 
ened here  at  home,  and  therefore  we  have 
to  be  firm  In  defendtog  It. 
The  real  advocates  of  peace.  Ladles  and 
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Gentlemen,  are  those  who  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  not  those  who  Infringe  upon  those 
rights:  those  who  seek  accommodation,  not 
confrontation. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  life  to  America 
today  Is  that  when  we  speak  of  malntalntog 
peAoe,  we  do  have  to  speak  not  only  at  peace 
abcoad,  but  of  peace  at  home. 

We  ftod  bombs  e^lodtog  not  Just  in  Viet- 
nam, but  in  our  own  cities. 

We  find  many  of  those  who  most  loudly 
condemn  "the  system"  violating  thoee  basic 
human  decencies,  those  patterns  of  mutual 
respect  for  the  rights  of  one  another,  on 
which  a  free  system  rests. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worn  this  nation's 
utUform  In  the  past  have  worn  It  proudly — 
and  when  we  have  saluted  the  flag,  we  have 
done  BO  proudly.  We  believe  to  what  that  flag 
represents. 

And  that  belief  and  that  pride  did  not 
leave  us  Just  becauae  we  changed  to  ctviUan 
clothes. 

We  know  the  oountry  has  tta  faulta,  but 
we  also  know  it  has  great  and  enduring 
strengths — and  one  of  those  strengths  Is  the 
beet  system  yet  for  correcting  our  faults. 

There  are  some  who  look  at  the  faults,  and 
cry  that  "the  system"  has  failed.  Their  prob- 
lem is  they  Just  don't  understand  tbe  system. 
Tliose  who  condemn  "tbe  system "  In 
America  call  It  unresponsive:  they  claim  that 
It  only  protects  the  status  quo. 
They  couldn't  be  more  wrong, 
"nie  American  system  Is  the  greatest  en- 
gtoe  of  change  and  progress  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Tbe  American  system  bos  produced 
more  goods,  more  widely  distributed  than 
any  other  system,  any  time,  any  place.  It  has 
given  more  people  moce  true  freedom — in 
the  sense  not  only  of  political  freedom,  but 
in  the  sense  of  freedom  to  work  at  Jobs  of 
their  own  choostog  than  any  other  system, 
ai^  time,  any  place.  And  It  provides  thv-  best 
means  yet  devised  by  man  of  directing  prog- 
ress not  toward  the  ends  that  socne  arbi- 
trary authority  might  chooee,  but  toward 
the  ends  that  the  people  themselves  chooee. 
In  preserrtog  tbe  American  system,  we  ore 
defending  tbe  IdeeJ  of  freedom.  We  also  are 
preserving  a  prooeea  of  change — a  process 
that  glvss  sach  person  the  right  to  be  besrd. 
and  lets  no  one  voice  domtoate. 

Ours  Is  a  system  rooted  to  law.  It  Is  based 
on  respect  for  law,  and  on  laws  that  deserve 
respect — and  also  on  respect  for  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  upboldtog  the 
law. 

At  the  very  heart  of  tbe  American  system 
is  respect  for  the  rights  of  others— end  we 
have  built  a  body  of  laws  dsalgned  to  pro- 
tect those  rights.  And  tiiat's  precisely  what 
the  bulk  of  our  laws  are  all  about. 

We  dont  brand  murder  and  anon  and 
rape  Just  aa  an  excuse  to  pot  people  In  JoU. 
We  do  It  to  protect  the  right  of  the  ordinary 
citizen — the  noncriminal — not  to  be  klUed. 
not  to  have  his  house  burned  down,  nor  to 
be  assaulted. 

By  the  some  token,  we  have  laws  that  have 
tbe  effect  of  limiting  tbe  way  In  which  opin- 
ions can  be  expressed.  We  have  a  first  amend- 
ment that  guarantees  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly.  But  smaahlng  wtodowe, 
bumtog  offices,  assaulting  people  to  the 
streets,  are  not  acts  of  speech  or  assembly. 
Those  are  trespasses  on  the  equally  secred 
right  of  others  to  be  safe  to  their  Uvea  and 
tbelr  property,  and  to  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty. 

Confronted  with  a  choice,  the  American 
people  would  chooee  the  policeman's  trtm- 
cheon  over  tbe  anarchist's  bomb.  But  true 
peace  lies  neither  In  the  bomb  nor  the  trun- 
cheon. It  lies  In  that  pattern  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  mutual  forbearance  that  Is  the 
essence  of  a  civilized  society.  That  pattern  Is 
what  has  to  be  strengthened  and  matotatoed. 
America  hasn't  survived  for  newly  two 
centuries,  and  become  the  world's  richest  na- 


tion, and  its  strongest,  because  we  were  weak 
or  dispirited  or  because  we  had  a  "ayatera" 
that  didn't  work.  The  other  free  nations  of 
tbe  world  haven t  turned  to  us  time  and  time 
again  to  help  preserve  their  freedom  beoause 
we  held  freedom  lightly  When  we  poured  out 
our  resources  to  help  the  poor  and  tbe  dis- 
advantaged. It  hasn't  been  because  we  dldnt 
care.  As  we  have  erected  new  batteries  of 
legal  safeguards  for  the  rlgbu  of  minorities. 
It  hasn't  been  because  we  were  racist  or  bent 
on  oppreasion. 

We  have  done  all  these  things  because  the 
heart  of  America  is  good,  and  becatise  Itt  arm 
la  strong — and  because  we  believe  In  liberty 
and  Justice,  not  Just  for  a  favored  few  but  for 
all  people. 

We  have  done  thsm  because  our  "system" 
Is  good — and  we  have  besn  able  to  do  thsm 
becauae  our  system  works. 

So  let's  not  be  bowled  over  by  those  who 
dlsmilss  "tbe  system"— K>r  dismayed  by  their 
peaaUnlsm  about  the  future. 

Let's  look  Instead  at  tbe  great  promise — 
the  real  promise — ^that  the  future  holds  for 
this  country  of  ours. 
We  are  gotog  to  have  peaoe  to  Vietnam. 
We  are  moving  slowly,  siirely.  and  with 
steady  purpoee  toward  a  world  to  which  ws 
can  have  peace  to  the  last  third  of  this 
century. 

We  ore  moving  toward  the  time  when  we 
can  limit  tbe  awesome  growth  of  arms,  and 
devote  more  of  our  resources  to  meettog  the 
needs  of  otir  people  hare  at  home. 

Because  of  the  enormous  and  tocreasing 
wealth  that  our  system  produces,  we  can 
move  not  only  against  thoee  ugly  blotches 
that  Its  excesses  have  produoed — ^fouled  air. 
polluted  water,  scarred  landscapes,  urban 
congestion — but  also  toward  better  health 
care,  better  edticatlon.  greater  and  more  re- 
warding Job  opportunities,  and  a  level  and 
a  quality  of  life  that  no  one  In  the  world 
would  ever  have  dared  dream  of  oxily  a  short 
time  ago. 

The  thing  we  have  to  remember  Is  not  sim- 
ply to  sit  back  and  let  government  do  It. 
hut  rather  for  all  of  us  to  pitch  m  together — 
for  each  of  na  to  reoognlse  that  he  has  bis 
own  "thing"  to  do. 

"Tbe  system" — our  democratic  system, 
here  to  America — is  not  a  somethtog-for- 
nothlng  macbtoe.  It  rcfjulres  thst  each  of 
us  contributes.  Its  base  is  not  government. 
Its  base  Is  people.  Its  great  strength  la  not 
the  great  strsaigth  of  government,  but  the 
strength  of  tbe  people.  And  its  guiding 
genius  is  not  the  genius  of  government,  but 
the  fiuidamental  wisdom  of  300  mllUoD 
Americans'—old  and  young.  East  and  West — 
who  time  and  sgato  have  demonstrated  that 
the  real  needs  of  people  are  beet  understood 
by  tbe  people  tbamselves. 

As  we  strive  to  reBt<a«  and  matotato  tbe 
peace — both  abroad  and  at  home — It  is  Im- 
portant that  we  mslniAto  it  to  a  way  tiM 
preserves  liberty,  and  that  encourages  the 
flourishing  of  thoee  richly  humane  values 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  American  spirit 
and  the  American  experiment.  But  this  we 
can  do  together,  and  to  so  doing  we  will 
ftod  once  ogato  that  what  divides  us  is  far 
less  than  what  unites  us. 

In  that  spirit,  as  we  approach  the  future, 
we  con  do  so  confident  of  the  basic  strength 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  basic  good- 
ness of  tbe  American  system.  This  will  be 
preserved  and  to  turn  will  preserve  our  lib- 
erties and  those  of  our  children. 

It's  been  a  privilege  to  address  you  this 
noon. 


CONCLUSION  OF  M<mNINO 

BUSINESe 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 
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STATUS     OP     UNFINISHED     BUSI- 
NESS—DIRECT    POPULAR     ELEC- 
TION    OP    THE    PRESIDENT    AND 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  tbe 
unfinished  business,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  it  remain  In  tliat  status  until  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  Mon- 

dAy  nijht.  

The  ACTING  PRESEDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  nsk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  ins. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDHJT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stawd  by  title. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bill  (3.  43161  to  cl*rUy  and  extend  the 
fruthorlty  of  tbe  Small  Business  Adiolnlstra- 
Uon,  umS  for  otiur  purposes. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident 1  suEBest  the  absencs  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTNO  PREBIDENT  prtjj,^- 
pore.  The  clerk  irill  call  the  roD. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  reednded. 

The  PRESIDDja  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr  President,  the 
bin  now  before  the  Senate.  S.  4316.  rep- 
resente  a  combination  of  a  number  of 
bills  which  liave  been  considered  by  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee.  These  are 
S.  3699.  the  .small  business  amendment* 
of  1970.  Introduced  by  Senators  Bibl«. 
jAvrra.  Pacitwood.  Pctct,  Psoxurai.  and 
Towis  and  me  on  April  9.  1970;  S.  3528. 
introduced  by  me  on  March  2,  1970; 
3.  2609.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bath  on 
July  14,  1969:  and  S.  1750,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Biblx  on  April  1.  1968. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
June  IS,  1«.  and  17,  1970.  and  took  testi- 
mony from  the  .iponsors  of  the  various 
bills.  ofUdaJs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  also  heard 
from  businessmen  and  representatives  of 
trade  associations.  Those  hearings  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  to  Sen- 
ators. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency voted  to  report  a  clean  bUl,  S.  4318, 
which  Incorporates  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bills  which  we  had  con- 
sldored. 

S.  4318  would  authorize  the  BmaU 
Business  Administration  to  participate  in 
making  loans  to  persons  and  organiza- 
tions not  normally  engaged  in  lending 
activity  as  well  as  with  banks  and  other 
lending  Institutions.  This  Is  an  effort  to 


get  more  private  money  Into  loans  to 
szoall  businesses. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tiUtlon  costs  tor  economically  or 
socially  deprived  persons  In  courses  In 
business  management  and  it  would  au- 
thorize SBA  to  provide  management 
counseling  for  economically  or  socially 
deprived  persons  seeking  Government 
assistance  relating  to  starting  or  con- 
tinuing a  small  business.  This  would  oiler 
more  opportunity  for  Increased  manase- 
ment  assistance  to  those  persons  who 
need  this  type  of  assistance  very  badly. 

8.  43 IS  would  define  a  minority  enter- 
prise small  business  investment  com- 
pany— MESBIC— as  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company  whose  portfolio  is  de- 
voted solely  to  minority  enterprises.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  SBIC  program  can  as- 
sist In  broadening  the  help  available  to 
our  minority  citizens. 

This  bill  would  establish  at  SBA  a  pro- 
gram whereby  SBA  would  guarantee  any 
surety  up  to  90  percent  of  Its  loss  as  the 
result  of  the  breach  of  the  terms  of  a 
construction  surety  bond.  This  new  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  assist  those  small 
contractors  who  are  now  unable  to  get 
surety  bonds.  The  ability  to  get  the 
required  bonding  will  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  small  contractors  In  the  coiutruc- 
tlon  field. 

This  part  of  the  bill  Is  a  part  of  the 
administration  bUl  dnd  Is  also  taken 
from  the  Bsiyh  bill  of  last  year.  I  should 
like  to  say  In,  support  of  this  provision, 
that  the  surety  guarantee  provision  Is 
an  effort  to  assist  small  contractors  to  get 
the  bonding  which  Is  re<julTed  on  con- 
struction projects  In  amounts  up  to 
$500,000. 

Mr.  President,  our  bearings  devdoped 
that  the  small  contractor  needs  four 
things  and  he  needs  them  badly. 

They  are.  first,  skilled  workers.  Sec- 
ond, management  experience.  Third, 
capital.  Fourth,  the  ability  to  get  bonded. 

Efforts  are  being  made  In  the  Small 
Business  AdnUnistration  and  elsewhere 
to  meet  the  first  three  of  these  require- 
ments so  that  this  provision  In  the  bUl 
Is  attempting  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
small  contractor  to  get  the  required 
bonding. 

Section  301  of  S.  4316  would  establish 
a  program  at  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration whereby  the  SBA  would  guar- 
antee up  to  90  percent  of  any  loss  a 
surety  company  would  make  on  a  surety 
bond  guaranteed  by  the  SBA.  The  SBA 
would  look  at  the  contractor.  The  SBA 
woiild  look  at  the  construction  contract 
and  if  It  believed  that  the  contractor  can 
do  the  Job  and  that  the  contract  Is  rea- 
son»ble,it  will  guarantee  a  surety  against 
90  percent  of  its  loss. 

The  criteria  are  set  out  In  the  bill.  This 
surety  guarantee  program  Is  recom- 
mended bv  the  SBA  and  Is  recommended 
by  a  complete  study  that  was  recently 
made  at  HUD. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
HUD  study  concludes  that  a  surety 
guarantee  program  such  as  this  Is  needed 
and  that  It  win  succeed :  so  we  were  happy 
on  the  committee  that  not  only  the  ad- 


ministration had  suggested  this  portion 
of  the  bill  but  also  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bavb)  bad 
seen  the  deficiency  here  and  had  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  deal  with  this  situation  a 
year  ago. 

S.  4316  would  require  SBA  to  see  that 
the  firms  which  received  SBA  financial 
assistance  do  not  use  the.*e  funds  to 
purchase  equipment  which  would  add  to 
our  pollution  problem.  It  would  also  give 
priority  tc  loan  applications  of  those 
small  business  firms  which  are  in  the 
business  of  pollution  oonti^l,  and  It  would 
make  disaster  loans  available  to  small 
business  firms  whose  businesses  suffer 
because  of  the  pollution  of  our  streams. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  SBA 
to  make  disaster  loans  to  tho.se  small 
business  firms  which  are  required  to  up- 
grade their  facilities  to  meet  new  State 
and  Federal  pollution  standards  and  also 
to  those  companies  which  have  to  up- 
grade their  facilities  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

We  on  the  subcommittee  are  aware  of 
the  tendency  of  Congress  to  enact  per- 
fectly valid  laws  In  fields  where  we  are 
attempting  to  do  away  with  abuses,  or 
trying  to  help  a  particular  Industry  to 
bring  up  Its  standards,  such  as  on  safety 
or  quality.  Frequently,  In  the  process  of 
doing  that,  we  find  that  the  result  has 
been,  in  attempting  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses come  up  to  the  standards  we 
think  are  proper  for  the  public  safety 
and  health,  to  bear  down  very  heavily  on 
the  small  businesses.  However,  the  larger 
firms  are  able  to  grit  their  teeth  and  go 
ahead  and  do  the  Job  of  complying.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible)  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  Is  included  in 
this  bill  to  alleviate  this  problem  under 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

As  we  look  at  the  record,  so  far  as 
pollution  measures  are  concerned,  and  as 
we  see  that  stricter  and  stricter  laws  are 
needed,  we  also  need  to  have  some  place 
where  small  business  can  go  for  help: 
under  this  bUl  he  will  be  able  to  receive 
some  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  SBA,  In  the  form 
of  low  Interest  rate  loans.  Thus  the  small 
businesses  can  continue  to  meet  stand- 
ards and  continue  to  be  In  competition 
with  their  larger  brothers. 

iJr.  President,  the  bill  would  also 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  make 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  disaster 
loans  conform  to  the  formula  set  out  In 
the  Disaster  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1970.  This 
rate  Is  based  on  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
United  States  less  2  percent.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  would  mean  that  this  type 
of  loan  would  carry  a  rate  of  interest  of 
something  on  the  order  of  5H  percent. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  8.  4316. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  will  assist  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  do  a 
better  Job  In  helping  our  many  small 
businesses  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Prtisldent.  I  wUl 
take  a  few  mmutes  if  I  may.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath>.  who  unfortunately  Is  not 
able  to  be  here  today.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Oa  page  13.  atrike  out  Unas  17  tliroiifli  19 
and  luacrt  the  foUowlng: 
"TSCHNioAi.  AsajsrsMca  AMD  couMsxuNG  ros 

BMAtX    CONSTKOCnOK    CONTEACTOas" 

"Sac.  303.  Section  8  of  tlxe  Small  Builnass 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"■(fl(l)  The  AdmlnlBtrator  shall,  after 
consultauoQ  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  lAbor  and  the  Department 
of  Housmg  and  tjrbon  Development,  develop 
programs  for  broadening  the  participation 
or  email  business  enterprise  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  Such  programf  sliaU  Include 

(A)  the  provision  of  technical  instruction 
and  counseUng  with  respect  to  the  manag- 
ing, AnanclDg,  and  operation  of  email  COQ- 
BtructLon  ooncema  and  the  techniques  of 
successful  bidding;  on  construction  contracta 
1 1ncluding  instruction  and  counseling  to  en- 
able such  concerns  and  asaoclaUons  thereof 
to  participate  fully  In  the  beneflte  provided 
by  tbe  Administration's  surety  bond  guar- 
antee program  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  19fi8) ,  and 

(B)  the  correlation  and  dlasemlnatlon  of 
information  concerning  opportunities  for 
smaU  bualness  concenu  to  participate  aa 
prime  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  con- 
struction projects. 

"  'lai  Programs  under  this  aubsectlon  sbaU 
be  developed  and  carried  out  on  a  local  tiaala 
harlng  regard  for  varying  oondltlooa  pr«- 
vmlllDg  In  the  construction  Industry  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country. 

*"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  his  overall  technical  assist- 
ance program  give  priority  to  technical 
assistance  and  counseUng  to  small  oonatruc- 
tlon  contractors  and  whenever  neceeaary  ob- 
tain the  temporary  or  Intermittent  aervlcea 
of  experts  or  consoltanu,  or  an  orgaruzatlon 
tbanof.  In  accordance  with  section  9109  of 
title  ft.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
IniUTldttala  not  to  exceed  SlOO  per  diem. 

**aSOaT    TXTLX 

"Sxc.  303.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
BmaU  Construction  Contractor  Asslstanoa 
Act  of  1970'." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  this  In  explanation  of 
the  amendment.  In  hearings  before  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayb)  had  of- 
fered an  amendment  ttiat  was  much 
broader  than  this  amendment.  Re  has 
greatly  cut  down  his  amendment,  to  the 
point  that  I  think  had  It  been  offered  on 
this  matter  in  the  subcommittee.  It  would 
have  been  accepted. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  had  to  leave 
the  city,  and  I  am  offering  It  In  his 
behalf. 

I  believe  that  the  dLsUnguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  the  chairman 
of  the  Small  Bu'dness  Subconunlttee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Is 
well  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  he  has  discussed 
It  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  has  been  able  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  at  this  time.  The 
history  of  this  matter  records  the  fact 
that  the  Bayh  bill,  which  he  Introduced 
In  1969,  asked  among  other  things  for  a 
national  task  force.  This  task  force  was 
to  sweep  far  and  wide  across  the  country 
attempting  to  find  areas  where  small 
busLoess  contractors  oould  be  aided. 

We  felt  in  the  committee  that  it  was  a 
duplication  in  some  respects  and  was  too 
broad.  However.  In  the  amendment  of- 


fered on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, we  find,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said,  that  If  there  had  been  this 
narrow  approach,  we  would  have  prob- 
ably agreed  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  deserves  a  strong 
commendation  for  his  concern  for  pro- 
moting the  expansion  of  small  business 
in  the  construction  Add.  He  has  testified 
on  this  subject  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business  and  has.  In  the  past, 
submitted  proposed  legislation  In  this 
area.  Indeed,  the  committee  voted  to 
adopt  a  portion  of  one  of  his  proposals 
regarding  surety  bonds  for  contractors 
in  the  present  bill. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  However,  It  baa 
been  examined  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  and  myself,  and  we  both  feel 
that  It  has  considerable  merit  At  this 
late  stage  in  the  year,  I  feel  that  the 
most  appropriate  course  of  action  would 
be  to  accept  this  amendment  and  carry 
it  to  conference,  if  this  legislation  gets 
that  far. 

If  tbe  sponsor  of  the  amendment  un- 
derstands tliat  we  will  be  taking  this 
subject  to  a  later  study  by  the  Small 
Busiiiess  Administration,  I  will  be  happy 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
me  tliat  this  small  business  bUl  has  come 
to  the  floor  today.  Having  served  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
when  Its  provisions  were  discussed  and 
debated,  having  worked  with  the  admln- 
Istratlco  on  Its  contents,  and  having 
spent  numerous  hours  with  my  own  staff 
In  hewing  out  our  position  to  make  sure 
the  bill  reflected  what  my  experience 
in  buslne&s  had  led  mc  to  believe  Is  now 
required,  I  enjoy  something  of  a  person- 
al sense  of  pride  in  the  Invocation  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  developed  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  and  so  ably  supported 
and  articulated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhttki). 

The  bill.  In  my  judgment,  provide* 
essential  new  tools  and  opportunities  for 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen.  Its 
specific  provisions  have  already  been 
ably  reviewed  by  my  dii^tlngulshed  col- 
league. Senator  McIntyu,  but  I  would 
Just  like  to  indicate  my  enthuMasm  for 
this  new  legislation  which,  Rmnng  other 
things,  seeks  to  deal  In  Innovative  ways 
with  tbe  special  problems  of  small  busi- 
nessmen by  extending  loan  participation 
to  lenders  not  normally  engaged  in  lend- 
ing activities,  by  permitting  banks  to 
wholly  own  MESBlC's.  by  providing 
guarantees  to  sureties  on  construction 
bonds,  and  by  offering  relief  to  small 
businesses  who  must  undergo  the  ooets 
of  compliance  with  new  environmental 
control  standards.  I  think  these  pro- 
vlaloiK  represent  new  hope  In  assuring 
the  stability  and  position  of  small  busi- 
ness In  our  economy. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  blil  attests  to  tbe  ocmmltanent  of 


the  President  and  this  administration  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  hard  problem* 
of  small  business  and  particularly 
minority  enterprise. 

The  President's  work  in  this  legard 
is  typically  pragmatic.  It  refiects  a  nutB- 
and-bolts  analysis  of  the  problems,  and 
a  wUlmgness  to  meet  these  problems 
head-on  rather  than  through  some  indi- 
rect api^roacb  which  threatens  to  do  no 
more  than  smother  the  problems  wltb 
money. 

The  chairman  of  tbe  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
so  closely  on  this  legislation.  Is  also  to  be 
commended.  He  has,  at  every  Juncture, 
come  forward  with  the  insight  and  re- 
solve needed  to  fight  Uiese  Important 
batUes  for  small  businessmen.  His  lead- 
ership has  been  helpful,  bipartisan,  and 
he  deserves  the  recognitl(3n  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate in  tills  regard. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  ms  Intention  to 
give  a  speech  today  on  an  amendment  I 
will  offer.  However.  t>ecause  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  is  to  be  opposed  by 
tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PsoxMmx),  I  thought  it  was 
-well  to  give  the  speech  last  night  in  the 
Record  together  with  the  letter  from  tbe 
SmaU  Business  Administration  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  tbe  argument 
overnight  and  perhaps  for  a  little  while 
this  morning.  This  would  give  the  Soia- 
tor  a  chance  to  appraise  the  matter  aod 
to  present  a  counterproposal,  wltb 
which  lie  is  always  fuUy  equipped. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  if  it  Is  ap- 
propriate. I  call  up  my  amendment.  The 
substance  of  the  argument  In  favor  of 
it  was  given  in  the  Rscou  last  night. 

This  amendment  will  authorize  the 
SBA  to  grant  interest  subsidies  to  bor- 
rowers who  receive  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  administration.  The  language  ap- 
proximates that  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal bill  which,  for  want  of  sufflelent 
background  information  at  the  time  of 
our  executive  session,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  chose  to  delete.  I 
participated  In  that  decision. 

Since  tbat  time,  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  talking  to  Secretary  Stans 
and  Mr.  Sandoval,  the  head  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration.  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  the  very  competent 
younger  men  who  have  Iwen  brought 
Into  tbe  program  and  who  have  had 
special  training  and  exjierlence  In  bank- 
ing. These  men  wUl  have  the  problem 
of  implementing  and  carrying  out  tills 
program. 

I  am,  therefore,  convinced  tbat  It  bas 
been  fairly  researched  and  fully  coordi- 
nated by  the  Department  of  CommCToe 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
They  are  enthusiastic  about  the  carrying 
forward  of  those  provisions. 

They  are  aware  of  certain  concerns 
tbat  I  tried  to  articulate  to  them  tbat 
I  felt  represented  some  of  the  feelings 
I  have  heard  In  tbe  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  They  are  aware  of 
these  concerns.  They  Intend  to  see  that 
they  will  not  come  to  pass.  They  wlU 
guard  against  them  in  tlie  implementa- 
tion of  the  program. 

They  feel  this  Is  ari  Innovation  and  a 
new  approach  It  will  require  a  modest 
amount  of  money  and  will  really  imiTlde 
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a  helping  hand  to  small  business  that 
could  not  be  provided  otherwise.  Because 
of  these  represenUUons  that  have  been 
made  to  me  and  the  constant  overseeing 
responsibility  that  we  will  exercise  in 
the  implementation  of  the  interest  sub- 
sidy program,  f  fully  support  it. 

We  in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee really  developed  the  concept  of 
Interest  subsidies  It  was  a  principle  that 
I  Introduced  with  respect  to  the  home 
ownership  bUl.  It  has  had  some  flaws  in 
Jt  but  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  have 
done  without  It.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
would  have  moved  ahead  to  offer  promise 
for  home  ownership  to  the  people  if  we 
had  not  had  interest  subsidies. 

The  principle  has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished that  It  ha»  been  carried  forward 
Into  other  proerams  It  Is  because  of  this 
that  this  lde»  Is  Introduced  now  with 
respect  to  small  business.  It  pulls  the 
banks  together  in  partnership  with  small 
business  and  (rives  them  a  banking  re- 
lationship from  the  outset  A  limit  of  3 
years  Is  put  on  such  subsidies.  Thus  only 
businesses  In  their  early  life  have  the 
benefit  of  this  interest  supplement  pro- 
gram. I  feel  It  Is  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  carries  out  and  fully  Imple- 
ments what  the  President  said  in  his 
message  when  he  said  that  we  want  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  black  capital- 
ism: let  us  now  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  minorities  that  have  heretofore  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Therefore.  I  offer  this  amendment  and 

call  It  up  at  this  time. 

The     PREBIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wtn  be  stated. 
Ttte  amendment  was  read  as  follows; 
On  pnge  1.  beginning  wttb  ime  8.  »tri»e  out 
all  through  line  13,  on  page  2.  and  Inwrt 
the  following : 

"Btc.  101.  (a)  In  connection  with  ttoe 
Sosnelal  auUtanee  programs  establlabed  by 
the  BmaU  Bu»lB««a  Act.  title  V  o*  the  BimU 
Buslnea*  Inveetment  Act  of  1W8.  and  title 
IV    of    the    Economic    Opportunity    Act    of 

-in  The  Small  Bmlneaa  Adm'.nlJtratlon 
15  authorized  to  make  loans  In  cooperation 
with  persona  or  organizations  not  normally 
engaged  in  lending  activity,  as  well  a«  with 
banlu  or  other  lending  Inatltutlona.  and  to 
eater  Into  agreementa  with  reepect  to  the 
aervlclng  of  the  loana. 

■'(3)  The  Small  Buslneea  Adminlatratlon 
\s  authorized  to  make  interest  aubfildy  grante 
on  an  annual  baala  to  amall  hualnesa  con- 
cema  wmch  are  about  to  be  ejtabluhed  or 
have  been  In  existence  tor  less  than  Bve 
years  and  which  receive  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Administration.  In  no  caae.  however, 
ahall  the  a^p"*'  amonot  of  auch  a  grant 
exceed  the  product  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan  multlpUed  by  the  least  of  (A)  S  per 
centum,  IBI  one-third  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  Intereit  appUcable  to  the  loan;  at 
(Ct  the  difference  between  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  the  loan  and 
BV4  per  centum.  No  grant  ahall  be  made 
tmder  this  paragraph  relaUng  to  interest 
due  on  a  loan  later  than  three  years  from 
the  time  the  loan  waa  dlaburwd.  and  each 
grant  under  this  paragraph  ahall  be  charged, 
la  the  amounU  thereof  relating  to  each  of 
auch  yean,  to  the  reapecUve  appropriation* 
current  at  the  time  the  grunt  agreement  la 
entered  Into  and  to  the  approprtatlona  cur- 
rent on  the  respective  annlveraerlea  thereof. 
The  Administration  shall  laoue  regulations 
stipulating  the  conditions  under  which 
grants  may  be  made  under  tbta  paragraph. 
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Such  rtgulatloiu  shall  Include  provisions  to 
Insure  that  the  mtereat  rate  and  other  terms 
of  the  related  loans  are  reasonable. 

"(b)  The  Small  Bualneas  Administration 
shall  Include  In  Its  annual  report  to  the 
Congresa  a  full  and  complete  summary  of 
Its  operation*  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  state  along  with  other  relevant 
Information  ill  the  names  of  the  persons  or 
organisations  in  cooperation  with  wblch  the 
Adnunlatratloa  baa  made  loans  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  subsection  (altll. 
and  13)  the  namea  of  the  small  business  con- 
cerns receiving  mterest  subsidy  granu  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  subaectlon  (a) 
(3) .  together  with   the  amounts  Involved." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  few  questions? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  MdNTYHE.  First  of  all,  I  think 
we  all  recognize  that  the  first  5  years 
of  any  business  are  in  most  Instances  the 
most  perilous.  We  are  trying  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  helping  these  new 
enterprises.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
agreed  there  was  not  a  formula  or  cri- 
terion laid  down  in  the  original  presen- 
tation that  was  firm  enough  for  us  to 
go  along  with.  So  we  bypassed  It  for  the 
time  being  and  did  not  make  it  a  part 
of  this  biU. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in 
view  of  discussions  he  has  had  with  Mr. 
Sandoval  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  Mr.  Stans  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  feel  satisfied  that 
this  will  work  and  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  whole  scope  of  business 
guaranteed  loans? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I  am.  I  have  gone 
ov«r  very  carefully  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  flgures  that 
they  tiave  had  on  losses,  and  the  some- 
what higher  loss  figures  they  liave  had 
from  newer  baiinesses.  They  are  aware 
of  the  risks  involved  and  also  what  can 
happen  If  we  give  this  added  help  to 
small  businesses  In  the  earlier  years. 

I  am  satisfied  their  criteria  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  Involvement  of  the  bank 
In  this  program,  will  be  an  adequate 
safeguard.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
quired is  modest,  compared  with  the 
stimulus  it  will  offer  the  small  business 
community  and  the  hope  and  encourage- 
ment It  would  offer  the  IntroducUon  of 
new  ideas,  new  product  lines,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  note  that  the 
amendment  states  under  section  (b)  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
include  in  its  armual  report  to  Congress 
a  full  and  complete  summary  of  its 
operation. 

Each  year  we  will  have  that  report  and 
we  will  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the  pro- 
gram and  know  how  It  Is  working.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  assure  the  chairman 
that  I  would  like  to  work  with  him  and 
wait  for  the  report  to  come  in.  I  would 
Uke  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  people 
administering  the  program  so  that  we 
know  month  by  month  that  It  Is  serving 
Its  purpose,  Just  as  I  kept  a  close  tab 
cm  the  so-called  Chicago  plan  where 
automatic  approval  was  given  after  3 
days  If  a  turndown  was  not  given  at  the 
Small  BiBlness  Administration.  I  waa 
concerned  about  that  program  when  It 


started.  It  had  the  name  "Chicago"  at- 
tached to  It.  I  participated  In  the  plan- 
ning meetings  that  were  held  I  put  as 
much  expertise  Into  It  as  I  have.  Now, 
SBA  U  so  enthusiastic  with  it  that  they 
would  like  to  extend  It  naUonwlde. 

I  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  here 
and  work  with  our  chairman  on  this 
matter.  .„  ,. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleagues  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
so  instrumenUl  in  working  with  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
Innovating  new  Ideas  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  favor  this  amenoment 
very  strongly.  The  Senator  waa  rather 
understating  his  case  when  he  said  this 
Just  sUrted  with  Uie  housing  effort. 
which  was  a  most  brilliant  initiaUve  en- 
tering into  Congress. 

We  have  had  Interest  subslcUes  for 
rural  electrification  and  we  have  had  In- 
terest subsidies  for  rural  WlePh?™*  »"* 
also  in  the  field  of  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents It  is  one  of  the  ways  we  have  to 
get  guaranteed  loans  for  college  student, 
when  we  annually  feU  flat  on  our  faces 
to  trying  to  make  available  necessary 
Soney   for  college  students   under  the 

•^e '^Tan  Interest  subsidy  Is  prob- 
ably the  answer  to  the  cru^ng  budget 
prS.lems  we  face.  As  tte^8«^F;  ™f 
know  1  was  able  in  connection  with  hos- 
pital modernization  to  do  the  »me  thing. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senff 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  the  banks 
to  cooperate  more  Intensely  In  the  smaU 
business  field. 

There  is  a  large  consortium  of  New 
York  banks  meeting  for  this  Pun>o^- 
They  are  achieving  some  results.  They  do 
™t  yet  have  a  New  York  plan  to  equal 
the  Chicago  plan.  I  wish  they  did. 

Cme  thing  we  have  learned,  '"nether 
we  like  it  or  not,  is  that  we  have  not  got- 
ten behind  the  smaU  business  sltu^^on 
with  BUffldent  management  experttse. 
There  could  be  no  better  witness  for  that 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  was 
a  most  succeanful  business  administrator. 
Right  now,  we  are  primarily  on  the 
money  equation.  I  know  that  is  not  the 
whole  answer,  but  it  Is  an  answer.  To  use 
the  money  equation  effectively,  we  have 
to  be  able  to  decrease  the  cost  of  money 
and  make  more  money  obtainable  so  that 
the  small  business  entrepreneur  who  is 
facing  big  losses  can  become  more  In- 
volved in  the  economic  mainstream. 

We  might  as  well  try  to  avoid  some  of 
these  losses  by  soaking  them  up,  by  mak- 
ing his  carrying  charges  lower.  We  will 
have  to  pay  for  It  one  way  or  another, 
and  I  believe  It  is  better  to  pay  for  it  in 
that  way  than  to  take  it  as  a  loss  to  toe 
small  business  community  and  ultlmatrty 
to  the  economy  at  large. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  Uie 
Senator  for  his  deep  interest  In  this  field. 
In  the  words  of  the  President,  when  he 
sent  his  message  to  Congress,  he  said: 

The  risk  of  failure  for  smaU  basJneee  Is 
high  and  the  early  yearn  are  moat  perilous. 
These  are  the  years  ui  which  the  snaU  busl- 
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nesaman  most  often  Onds  himself  short  of 
working  capital  and  when  high  Interest  rates 
can  have  theu  greateat  Impact. 

The  experience  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  this  regard  with  many  small 
businessmen  would  lead  him  to  believe 
the  President  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  approve  of  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  It. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  waa  rejected,  and  wisely  so 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. It  makes  a  program  of  question- 
able value  anyway  much  more  question- 
able. All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  SBA  program  tnaking  a  limited  num- 
ber of  loans  has  been  under  attack  for 
years. 

There  are  4.5  million  small  business 
firms  and  only  40,000,  or  one  out  of  100 
receive  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

We  know  from  experience  in  our  States 
how  many  people  have  asked  us  to  assist 
them  in  getting  small  business  loans.  We 
know  that  many  worthy  firms  have  to  be 
turned  down.  You  can  imagine  how  this 
lineup  is  going  to  grow  when  they  find 
loans  are  available  with  a  3-percent  be- 
low market  sweetener,  a  subsidy  giving  a 
clear  advantage  over  competition. 

But  only  one  firm  in  1.000  will  get  this 
advantage. 

And  how  do  we  determine  who  gets  In 
and  who  is  shut  out?  There  Is  no  criteria 
in  the  bill.  The  answer  or  course  is  politi- 
cal pressure. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  departure  from 
sound  principles  the  SBA  has  followed 
which  for  years  has  confined  assistance 
to  repayable  loans  with  interest,  as  I 
understand  the  facts.  It  is  true  this 
amendment  would  give  this  handout 
only  to  new  firms  that  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  less  than  5  years.  Furthermore 
it  would  only  go  to  firms  getting  SBA 
financial  assistance. 

Third,  the  amount  Is  3  percent,  or  the 
difference  between  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  the  loan  and  SVs  percent, 
whichever  is  the  smaller. 

Fourth,  It  authorizes  interest  subsidy 
grants  on  an  annual  basis  but  the  amend- 
ment has  no  precise  language  as  to  the 
amount — It  is.  In  fact,  open  ended.  The 
original  estimate  of  cost,  under  the  orig- 
inal language,  was  $20  million. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  required  to 
fund  this  Is  not  in  the  budget.  President 
Nixon  has  vetoed  an  education  bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  represented  an  au- 
thorization that  exceeded  his  budget  re- 
quest. Here  we  are  going  ahead  and 
authorizing  an  open  ended  amount  that 
exceeds  the  budget  request,  because  there 
is  nothing  In  the  budget  for  it.  We 
checked  with  the  Budget  Bureau  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  they  said  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  budget  providing  for  this. 
One  might  say  that  this  is  not  such  a 
big  universe  of  firms  that  might  be  eligi- 
ble; It  Is  only  new  firms.  The  statistics 
ar«  that  2  million  or  2''j  million  small 
businesses  are  5  years  old  or  less. 

Furthermore,  the  SBA  carmot  tell  us — 
we  have  asked  them — how  many  firms 
would  be  eUglble  under  the  program. 
They  should  know,  but  do  not  know. 


siGHincaNcE  ov  nouaEs 
However,  with  8.255  guaranteed  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  about  40.000  guaran- 
teed loans  must  have  been  made  In  the 
last  5  years. 

If  the  average  loan  is  150,000  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  the  grant  is  3  percent, 
this  means  an  average  grant  of  $1,500. 

The  maximum  number  of  grants  which 
could  be  made  would  therefore  be  3,300 — 
ti  million  divided  by  $1,500. 

But  there  are  about  2.5  million  small 
business  firms  In  the  coimtry  less  than 
5  years  old — 530,000  formed  each  year, 
less  10,000  failures  a  year,  times  5  years. 
Some  40,000  gtiaranteed  loans  were 
made  by  the  SBA  in  the  last  5  years— 
not  all  of  which  are  eligible,  since  some 
of  these  loans  were  made  to  firms  5  years 
old  or  older.  But  something  more  than 
10,000  of  these  firms  must  be  less  than  5 
years  old — SBA  makes  a  crude  estimate 
of  40  percent— or  16,000. 

The  point  is  that  the  demand  for  the 
Interest  grants  wlU  vastly  exceed  the 
number  available. 

A  grant  Is  very  lucrative  Neither  the 
principal  nor  the  interest  must  be  paid 
back.  Thus,  thousands  of  businesses 
would  be  standing  In  line  to  get  the 
grants — worth  $1,500  gratis  to  them. 

If  these  could  be  granted  In  an  expedi- 
tious way,  and  not  through  the  offices  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  Improved.  I  think  we  are 
aware  that  so  many  of  these  loans  In  the 
past  have  been  made  based  on  pressure, 
based  on  whether  a  borrower  knew  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman.  Wlille  this 
factor  may  be  exaggerated  In  the  trade, 
certainly  many  small  businessmen  think 
that  that  is  the  way  to  get  a  small  busi- 
ness loan.  That  has  certainli'  been  the 
approach  to  my  office.  They  feel  the  one 
way  to  get  a  small  business  loan  is 
through  one's  Senator  or  Congressman 
and.  if  they  have  "clout."  they  will  get  it. 
If  we  think  we  have  been  under  pressure 
before,  we  are  really  asking  for  it  if  we 
pass  this  kind  of  amendment. 

At  any  rate,  the  feeling  by  American 
business  generally  is  that  the  loans 
would  be  made  and  the  determination  of 
who  is  going  to  get  the  grants  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  who  has  political 
pull.  I  wish  it  were  not  that  way,  but 
the  only  way  we  can  prevent  that  Is  by 
having  criteria  in  the  bill  providing  that 
the  money  is  going  to  go  to  minority 
businesses,  or  is  going  to  businesses  op- 
erating in  inner-core  cities,  or  is  going  to 
poverty  areas  In  rural  sections,  or  busi- 
nesses operated  by  wounded  veterans,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  As  It  Is.  there  are 
no  criteria:  everybody  is  eligible. 

We  know  what  happens.  There  are 
those  who  are  "more  eligible."  "more 
equal"  than  others.  There  are  those  who 
have  political  influence  I  do  not  say  that 
in  any  cynical  way,  but  I  mention  It  as 
a  matter  of  realism.  The  way  to  elimi- 
nate that  is  to  write  clear  and  distinct 
criteria  into  the  amendment  which  can 
be  justified.  Without  such  criteria,  and 
there  is  none  in  this  amendment,  lucky 
borrowers  will  be  chosen  by  political  pull. 
With  only  3,300  grants  per  year  for  2 
million  firms,  this  has  to  be  true. 

The  administration  has  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  budget  for  the  appropria- 


tion. This  will  add  to  the  President's 
budget.  While  the  $5  million  per  year 
figure  Is  given,  the  amendment  Itself 
authorizes  no  such  limited  amoimt.  It  is 
an  unlimited  authorization. 

The  pressures  to  increase  appropria- 
tions for  direct  grants  will  soon  be  over- 
whelming. With  a  potential  universe  of 
2.5  million  firms  5  years  old  or  less,  this 
could  end  up  as  a  terrific  boondoggle. 

This  amendment  gives  us  the  worst  of 
all  worlds  Because  of  the  failure  of  the 
anti-inflation  policies,  and  the  increase 
in  interest  rates  due  to  that  poUcy,  small 
businesses  are  in  trouble.  The  direct 
answer  Is  to  follow  policies  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates.  This  is  the  fundamental  an- 
swer to  the  problem  for  small  business, 
housing,  farmers,  and  others  caught  in 
the  credit  squeeze  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

Instead,  high  interest  rate  policies  are 
continued.  Then  a  favored  few  are  bailed 
out  through  grants  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tive interest  rates. 

In  any  case,  the  American  people  get 
it  in  the  neck.  Either  they  pay  high  In- 
terest rates  or,  as  taxpayers,  they  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  grants  given  to  busi- 
neses  to  make  up  for  the  high  interest 
rates. 

For  an  administration  claiming  it 
favors  free  enterprise,  says  it  is  opposed 
to  needless  spending,  and  accuses  Con- 
gress of  busting  the  budget,  this  is  a 
most  curious  proposal.  If  it  provided  a 
loan,  to  be  paid  back  with  interest,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  they  propose  a 
grant,  never  to  be  paid  badL 

Furthermore,  it  authorizes  funds  not 
in  the  budget  and  funds  beyond  those 
asked  for  by  the  President. 

The  general  thiust  of  the  legislation  is 
to  help  economically  or  socially  deprived 
persons  to  establish  small  businesses  and 
to  receive  training  to  run  small  busi- 
nesses, and  to  help  those  who  suffer  dis- 
asters beyond  any  individual  control,  dis- 
asters from  social  events,  or  Government 
action. 

This  amendment  does  not  limit  itself 
to  helping  the  poorest  or  neediest  or 
urban  ghetto  business.  It  is  across  the 
board  to  anyone  who  has  been  in  busi- 
ness less  than  5  years  and  who  has  a 
small  busmess  guaranteed  loan. 

A  direct  grant  of  3  percent  of  the 
interest  on  a  loan  might  conceivably  be 
Justified  to  a  business  which  had  been 
bombed  out  in  an  urban  riot,  but  to  give 
it  across  the  board  is  to  set  a  bad 
precedent. 

The  amendment  contains  no  guide- 
lines. Initally,  in  committee,  it  did  not 
provide  for  them,  even  by  the  agency. 
It  now  does  that  or  allows  the  agency 
to  make  regulaUons,  but  basically  the 
amendment  is  general,  across  the  board, 
lacking  in  specifics,  and  unclear  on  a 
dozen  important  Items,  especially  in  the 
amount  that  may  be  authorized  This  Is 
open  ended. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  n- 
Unols  I  Mr.  Pebcy'  .  a  very  valued  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  a  very  extraordinary  man.  who 
mode  great  contributions  to  the  housing 
bill  passed  In  1968,  has  argued  that  this 
Is  simply  an  application  to  small  busi- 
ness of  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
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bousing  bill.  I  certainly  dispute  that.  Aa 
we  aU  know,  sections  235  and  336  do 
provide  for  IntereEt  rate  subsidies. 

The  answer  is  that  the  two  are  not  at 
all  allKe.  The  housing  Intereiit  rate  sub- 
sld;  was  designed  to  get  around  the 
budgetary  limitations.  In  addition,  it  has 
to  go  to  low-income  groups. 

Oq  the  first  point,  if  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  bu.vs  a  mortgage  or  finances  a 
house  costing  $20,000.  that  130.000  goes 
Into  the  budget  as  a  1-year  capital  out- 
lay. This  is  true  even  though  a  Govern- 
ment institution  holds  a  mortgage  on 
that  house,  secured  by  real  property,  and 
which  pays  back  principal  and  interest. 
It  U  a  1-year  budget  outlay  of  $20000. 
Dnder  the  interest  inibsidy  program, 
the  same  house  could  be  subsidized,  or 
built  or  financed — whatever  term  you 
want  to  use — for  nn  average  of  tSOO.  By 
subsidizing  the  difference  between  the 
market  rate  of  Interest  and  what  the  In- 
dividual renter  or  buyer  could  afTord — 
at  35  or  20  percent  of  ills  Income — instead 
of  having  a  budget  outlay  of  $20,000,  the 
Qovemment  could  get  one  house  built 
for  an  average  of  $600  for  1  year. 

This  has  neither  of  these  redeeming 
features:  First,  it  is  not  channeled  to  the 
especially  needy:  and,  second,  it  is  not 
a  big  budget  saver — as  the  housing  sub- 
sidy is.  In  fact,  it  may  end  up  being  a  big 
budget  buster. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  provide 
this  subsidy  to  a  small  business  that  was 
either  already  borrowing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  getting  a  guatuntee 
from  the  Federal  Government  which 
would  not  affect  the  Government,  but  the 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PeacT)  would. 

It  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  pay  out 
more.  It  would  In  no  way  economiize 
on  the  impact  on  the  budget.  When 
only  3,300  firms  out  of  a  universe  of 
4.5  million  can  get  a  direct  interest 
rate  grant,  and  when  the  amendment 
contains  no  limitetion  on  funds — or  even 
If  it  did.  it  would  soon  be  broken — the 
pressures  to  extend  this  bonanza  across 
the  board  will  be  overwhelming. 

If  one  business  gets  it.  why  should  not 
his  competitor?  If  one  man  has  an  "in" 
with  the  SBA  or  a  local  Congressman, 
how  are  they  going  to  refuse  a  second  or 
third  or  fourth? 

We  will  soon  be  universalizing  this 
practice 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  that  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  relecced 
this  proposal,  and  it  has  now  come  up  on 
the  Qoor,  when  we  have  not  liad  a  chance 
to  have  the  kind  of  exhaustive  inquiry 
such  a  vast  departure  from  SBA  practice 
deserves.  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  have  listened  to  what 
he  said,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  has  di- 
rected his  criticism  entirely  to  paragraph 
2  of  the  amendment.  Is  he  also  rejecting 
paragraph  1  ? 
Paragraph  (1)  which  says: 
Tile  Small  Buslneu  ArtmlnlBtratloo  is  aa- 
tiiorized  to  makt  loans  id  coopermtlon  vltb 
persons  or  organlzauoxu  Dot  Dormaliy  lo 
leudlQg  activity,  u  weu  as  wiUi  banks  or 
other  lending  uuutttUon*,  and  to  enut  Into 


agreements  with  raspeot  to  the  servicing  of 
the  loans. 

It  is  the  imderstandlng  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  this  Involves  a  loan  made 
to  a  church  or  a  foundation,  or  a  non- 
profit organization,  of  one  type,  and  this 

would  seem  to  me 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  part.  Pnrnkly,  I  had  thought  that 
was  In  the  bill  Itself.  But  that  particular 
part  of  the  amendment  I  would  have  no 

objection  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  With  the  approval  of 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  this  section  lie  sep- 
arated, and  then  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  if  he  wlU  not  accept  section  I  of 
the  amendment.  Is  it  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Yes;  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Percy  amendment  this  section  is 
repeated  merely  for  clarification. 

Mr.  PERCY.  U  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  there  is  a  report  back  re- 
quirement under  both  of  those  provi- 
sions, and  for  that  reason,  the  legislative 
counsel  advised  that  we  Include  m  this 
amendment  paragraph  1.  which  we 
knew  was  already  in  the  bill  Itself.  This 
simplifies  the  language  of  the  bill  so 
far  as  the  report  back  requirement  la 
concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Where  do  we  stand  on 
this  thing?  Should  It  be  reenacted  here, 
or  is  it  already  in  the  bill,  so  that  it  needs 
no  reenactment? 

Mr.  McrNTYRE.  It  Is  already  in  the 
bill,  so  It  needs  no  reenactment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
this  amendment,  which  I  hope  will  enable 
the  Senate  to  have  a  clarification  and. 
for  the  Record,  make  certain  ttiat  we  do 
have  close  surveillance  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  tills  amendment. 

May  I  ask  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wls- 
cOTisin  to  tiave  a  rollcall  vote,  or  whether 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  voice  vote? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No:  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  let  me  be  very  brief 
In  responding,  tiecause  I  understand  we 
have  other  pending  business. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  said 
that  only  about  one  out  of  100  small  busi- 
nesses actually  use  the  facilities  and 
services  of  SBA.  I  think  this  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  creativity,  imagination,  and 
resoarceliilness  of  the  commercial  bank- 
ing field,  that  It  takes  care  of  99  out  of 
100  cases  of  small  businesses,  and  suflera 
along  with  them,  I  presume,  a  part  of 
the  higher  loss  rate  that  is  incident 
among  small  businesses.  But  the  one  out 
of  100  who  come  to  SBA.  of  course,  can- 
not come  and  get  assistance  imless  they 
have  been  barred  from  and  denied  the 
resources  of  the  banking  community. 
That  is  why  they  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  not  particularly  worried  about 
a  lineup  of  businesses  coming  to  SBA.  I 
think  tliat  SBA  would  want  to  encourage 
more  businesses  to  come  that  might  not 
be  inclined  to  come  for  assistance  and 
help,  which  might  otherwise  go  imder. 
What  we  want  to  try  to  do  Is  reduce  the 
incidence  of  failure  among  small  busi- 
nesses. By  coming  to  SBA.  by  Unking  up 


with  a  bank  that  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise, by  having  technical  assistance  of- 
fered that  they  might  not  otherwise  know 
was  available,  we  might  be  able  to  re- 
duce this  S5  to  60  percent  incidence  of 
failure  of  small  businesses  In  their  first 
3  years  of  operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  wholeheart- 
edly agree  that  there  could  l>e  a  value  to 
small  business  operations  in  the  regular 
program  without  the  amendment.  But 
I  think  there  is  too  much  politics  about 
this.  I  do  think  that  a  strong  case  could 
be  made  for  what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  saying.  1  cannot  understand,  how- 
ever, why  we  have  to  supplement  the  loan 
with  a  tiandout.  The  firms  that  can  get 
Government  loans  here  could  not  other- 
wise get  a  loan.  I  can  testily  from  my 
own  association  with  small  businessmen 
in  Wisconsin  that,  while  there  is  a  re- 
sentment against  this  program  now  by 
many  small  businessmen  who  see  their 
competitors  getting  loans  when  they  are 
not.  that  they  are  really  going  to  be  un- 
happy when  they  see  their  competlton 
getting  loans  from  the  Government  at 
well  below  the  market  rate. 

I  ask  the  Senator.  How  does  small 
business  work  If  it  does  not  work  on  a 
competitive  basis?  If  you  are  a  firm  that 
cannot  cut  the  buck,  you  go  under;  as 
the  Senator  knows,  that  is  the  way  the 
free  enterprise  system  works.  If  we  are 
going  to  subsidize  a  firm  simply  because 
they  are  having  a  tough  time.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  place  we  can  logically 
draw  the  line. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  presume  there  la  UtUe 
question  but  what  the  SBA  would  pre- 
fer to  assist  borrowers  directly,  rather 
than  through  the  guarantee  program,  U 
direct  funding  money  were  available. 
However,  the  shortage  of  funds  has  been 
a  longstanding  problem,  what  one  might 
consider  a  fact  of  life. 

The  Senator  has  said  there  Is  no  limit 
on  this.  There  actually  is  a  limit.  A  sep- 
arate appropriation  for  this  section 
would  have  to  be  made,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  some  estimates  as  to  what  the 
actual  cost  would  be,  so  we  know  what 
we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
there  Is  no  limit  in  the  bill.  There  Is  not 
in  the  authorization.  Of  course,  every 
authorization  can  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  the  suijaequent  appropriation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  true,  but 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  sound  authorization  would  provide  a 
limitation  In  this  case. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Perhaps  we  should  put 
into  the  RicoRD  some  of  the  representa- 
tions made  by  SBA  to  us,  and  on  which 
I  am  basing  my  judgment  as  to  the  sixe 
of  the  program  and  whether  we  can 
absorb  it. 

I  am,  first  of  all,  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment has  approved  this  program,  and 
has  supported  the  letter  that  Mr.  Ban- 
doval  has  sent  to  our  able  chairman: 
The  average  slae  of  an  SBA  loan  la  $50,000. 
The  average  Hlaa  of  an  interest  subaldy  wlU 
t>e  about  2^  percent.  This  amendment  aeu 
up  a  formula  for  determining  the  amount  at 
subsidy,  but  in  on  caw  permits  a  sutMldy 
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greater  tlian  3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Therefore.  In  tlBcal  1970,  had  there  been 
an  interest  subsidy  program  in  eltect,  the 
cost,  at  the  most,  would  have  been  about 
•$,760,000,  This  amount  would  double  in  a 
second  year.  It  would  triple  in  the  tlilrd  year, 
but  woiUd  then  continue  at  that  level-out 


Because,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows,  no  business  can  have  It  longer 
than  for  a  3-year  period. 

SBA  makes  an  average  of  atwut  9.000  busi- 
ness section  7(a)  loans  per  year.  That  Is  6,647 
business  loans.  1,707  economic  opportunity 
loans;  the  total  represents  a  rounding  out  of 
about  OjOOO.  Direct  and  Immediate  participa- 
tion loans  are  excluded  since  the  guarantee 
program  la  the  only  one  on  which  the  Interest 
■ubaldy  would  t}e  paid. 

Approximately  3.000.  or  about  one- 
third,  of  the  total  business  loans  are  to 
new  businesses.  It  Is  true  that  these  losses 
are  higher  for  new  businesses.  But  the 
failure  rate  of  smaU  business  generally 
across  the  country  is  4  to  S  percent.  The 
failure  rate  for  SBA  aided  small  bustoess 
Is  4  to  8  percent,  which,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  banking  community  has 
alreatly  rejected  these  businesses  and 
said  they  cannot  have  commercial  loans. 
Is.  I  think,  a  very  reasonable  rate  and 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  what  Congress  has  tried  to  do 
through  the  years  in  supplementing  and 
Implementing  and  encouraging  small 
business  to  come  forward. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  indi- 
cated that  everyone  is  eligible.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  term  "everyone"  means. 
Certainly,  the  amendment  itself  limits 
the  numtier  of  businesses  that  would  be 
eligible.  No  business  Is  eligible  that  has 
been  in  business  over  5  years.  No  busi- 
ness is  eligible  that  would  have  a  loan 
for  longer  than  3  years.  There  Is  a  limita- 
tion. 

There  Is  not  discrimination  in  this  bill. 
Just  saying  It  Is  only  available  to  minority 
groups.  I  think  the  common  problems  of 
struggling  small  businesses  know  no 
color  barriers,  and  I  think  we  should 
oiler  this  opportunity  to  everyone. 

We  know  that  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage minority  enterprises.  We  know 
that  traditionally  they  have  had  the  most 
difflcult  problem  getting  commercially 
backable  loans.  I  assume  that  there  would 
be  a  relatively  high  nimiber  of  busines.ses 
that  would  come  to  SBA  imder  this  piw- 
gram  who  are  minority  enterprises, 
whether  they  are  Spanish-speaking. 
Mexican,  whether  they  be  black  or  what- 
ever. The  tradition  of  going  to  the  banks 
has  not  been  Ingrained  in  these  minority 
groups  as  It  has.  say,  in  ethnic  groups 
that  have  had  apparently  no  difficulty 
In  past  years  in  establishing  quickly  and 
readily  commercial  banking  rdation- 
shlps.  But  because  at  the  very  outset, 
the  moment  they  come  Into  the  subsidy 
program,  they  must  establish  a  banking 
relationship,  it  acts  as  a  funnel,  an  as- 
sembly line,  from  businesses  that  have 
not  traditionally  had  these  banking  re- 
lationships to  go  to  banks  and  establish 
a  commercial  banking  relaUonship. 

For  those  reasons.  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram is  potentially  sound.  We  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  audit  it  and  monitor  It 
very  carefully.  But  it  has  been  wan 
thought  through  and  is  an  Innovation 
that  Is  worthwhile.  For  that  reason,  I 


support  It  fully,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  wiH. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  easy  for  us  to  understand  why  the 
sutistics  show  that  the  first  few  years 
are  the  most  difflcult  In  the  life  of  a  new 
business.  It  is  the  time  of  trial  and  error. 
The  owner  is  learning,  day  by  day.  the 
many  things  he  has  to  know  if  he  is  go- 
ing to  make  a  success  of  his  business. 
New  markets  have  to  be  developed:  new 
products  tested.  One  of  the  things  he  will 
learn  Is  that  It  costs  money  to  borrow 
money.  Interest  rates  are  Important. 
They  are  a  big  factor  In  the  financial 
structure  of  his  business.  We  all  know 
that  high  interest  costs  are  burdensome 
or  there  woiild  not  be  so  much  talk  about 
their  importance. 

The  proponents  of  this  Percy  amend- 
ment do  not  contend  that  this  interest 
subsidy  will  be  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  final  determination  of  the  suc- 
cess or  laOure  of  a  business.  But  we  do 
contend  that  it  may  well  be  one  of  the 
main  factors  which  could  tip  the  scale  on 
the  side  of  success. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  closing 
that  the  Percy  amendment  contains  a 
provision — I  have  already  stressed  this 
in  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois — wlUch  requires  SBA  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  businesses  which 
receive  the  subsidy  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived. I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
SmaU  Business  Subcommittee  will  fol- 
low this  program  closely.  If  there  is  any 
sign  that  it  is  not  doing  what  we  hope 
and  expect  it  will  do.  I  will  lead  the  light 
t^  have  it  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Percy  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  amendment  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
terest subsidy  provisions? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  This  amendment  Is 
the  interest  subsidy  provision.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  President  Nlion  when  he 
sent  this  bill  here:  and  that  Is  that  we 
all  recognize  that  the  first  5  years,  wWch 
is  tlie  incubator  period,  are  the  most 
perilous  for  a  small  business. 

We  had  some  difficulty  with  it  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  and  we  think  that  now 
has  been  ironed  out.  It  is  going  to  be 
closely  monitored  and  closely  watched. 
This  Interest  sutisidy  will  be  no  greater 
than  3  percent  at  any  time.  Hopefully, 
this  mw  be  a  Uttle  boost  to  the  small 
business  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  JUBt  want  to  Indi- 
cate my  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERtTY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  support.  We  ap- 
preciate It  very  much.  Indeed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  this  amendment 
But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wiscozisln 
made  a  valid  point  which  should  not  \ye 
overlooked,  and  that  Is  that  this  amend- 
ment would  create  a  problem  in  the  com- 
petitive system  with  respect  to  those 
small  businesses  which  are  not  getting 
Government  loans  and  which  have  to  pay 


the  regular  interest  rates  or  others  who 
do  get  a  small  business  loan  and  still 
have  to  pay  the  reguiar  rates,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  businesses  which  get  sub- 
sidized Interest  rates  under  this  Percy 
amendment.  Who  makes  this  deter- 
mination in  borderline  cases?  1  think  it 
is  opening  up  a  problem  which  can  re- 
flect adversely  on  the  program  that  has 
served  small  business  so  well  in  the  past. 
I  think  it  fc!  a  mistake. 

Mr  MdNTYRE.  I  recognlne  the 
validity  of  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  said,  but  I  think  that  Senator 
Percy  and  I  feel  that  we  are  trying  to 
find  different  areas  and  different  ap- 
proaches that  win  be  of  assistance  to 
small  business. 

In  the  deUherations  of  this  body,  we 
do  many  things  that  might  appear  a  bit 
confusing  In  the  clear  Ught  of  day.  For 
example,  when  we  try  to  step  in  and  save 
the  C-SA  aircraft — ^I  think  the  escrow 
account  In  that  is  $200  million — to  save 
this  weapons  system,  are  we  not  in  fact 
rewarding  mismanagement,  and  is  that 
not  a  had  example? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  We  have 
had  several  of  those  situations.  While  we 
support  the  principle  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  we  are  all  distiirbed 
somewhat  that  there  has  been  evidence 
of  political  Infiuence  in  these  loans  on 
both  sides.  This  is  not  partisan.  We  have 
had  such  examples,  and  they  were 
wrong. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  over  some 
of  the  disaster  loans  that  were  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
Alaska,  where  they  made  the  3-percent 
loans  to  top  political  figures.  It  happened 
to  involve  both  poUtical  parties.  They  got 
loans  far  in  excess  of  the  destruction  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster  there,  and  then  took 
the  3-percent  money  and  reinvested  It 
In  other  mislnesaes  or  paid  off  higher 
interest  rate  mortgages. 

There  has  been  political  abuse  In  this 
program.  I  think  we  are  opening  up 
another  avenue  where  there  may  be 
political  or  other  abuse.  I  know  that  Is 
not  the  intention  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not 
want  to  indicate  that  it  Is.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  good  intentions,  but  I  do  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  taking  this  step, 
which  may  lead  to  adverse  criticism  of  a 
program  which  has  done  some  good 
heretofore.    

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  do  know  of  some  of  these 
abuses.  I  have  heard  of  some  of  them 
occurring.  But,  insofar  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  concerned,  I  have 
always  maintained  that,  wheUier  one  was 
a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  or  an  Inde- 
pendent, he  could  go  to  SBA.  I  have  asked 
SBA  to  take  another  look  or  to  go  over 
an  application;  but.  in  the  final  analysis, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  decision — with  re- 
spect to  the  SBA  in  New  Hampshire,  any- 
way— rests  pretty  lalrly  and  squarely  on 
the  merits  of  the  application.  I,  for  cme 
Senator,  have  never  tried  to  use  my  In- 
fluence to  have  them  make  a  loan  they 
should  not  have  made. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  sure 
of  Uiat. 

The  case  to  which  I  referred  was  a 
matter  of  record  that  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
date  of  May  28.  19fi9.  There  was  rather 
severe  criticism  of  the  mismanagement 
and  the  manner  in  which  those  loans 
were  granted.  The  Comptroller  General 
was  very  critical  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  officials  who  approved 
some  of  those  loans. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment, but  while  we  are  discussing  it  I 
should  like  to  mention  it.  In  the  Finance 
Committee  It  was  called  to  our  attention 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  making  loans  to  small  business  in- 
vestment compames  whose  sponsors  in 
turn  were  maldng  loans  to  themselves 
for  the  establishment  of  nursing  homes. 
This  was  in  violation  of  the  rules  as  self- 
dealing.  We  tried  to  get  a  report  on  this. 
They  refused  to  give  us  access  to  the  in- 
formation, and  we  asked  the  Comptroller 
General.  Much  to  our  surprise  the  Comp- 
troller General  was  aLso  refused  access  to 
these  documents  on  the  basis  that  Small 
Business  was  referring  their  report  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  Inquired  of  Uie 
Department  of  Justice,  and  apparently 
they  are  not  going  to  take  any  action  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  any  criminal  viola- 
Uon:  but  they  are  boldlns  the  reports 
with  the  re»«ilt  that  this  is  used  as  a  bot- 
tleneck or  an  excuse  to  keep  the  critical 
Information  from  Congress.  I  am  sure  tlie 
manager  of  the  bill  will  agree  that  this 
is  not  the  Intention  of  the  Congress.  We 
shoxild  have  access  to  the  tavestlgatiye 
reports  which  admJttedly  bear  evidence 
of  fraud. 

Perhaps  the  subcommittee  will  want 
to  examine  this  type  of  self-dealing  loan 
(or  the  SBA  says  there  were  violations  of 
the  rules  or  of  the  law  but  that  for  some 
reason  the  Department  of  Justice  feels 
it  does  not  merit  prosecution:  yet  they 
refuse  to  allow  the  Finance  Committee. 
Willie  dealing  with  cases  of  abuse,  to  see 
the  report.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  lose  money,  and  they  will  not 
be  paid:  so  I  believe  we  are  entitled  to 
the  Information.  I  frankly  have  been 
critical  of  the  SBA  for  using  this  excuse 
wherein  by  referring  It  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  does  not  tatend  to 
pursue  any  criminal  prosecution  they 
keep  the  report  from  congressional 
committees. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  I  can  to  get  the 
information  for  the  Senator.  The  SBIC's 
are  doing  a  good  job.  They  could  do  a 
better  Job  If  given  the  opportunity.  But 
If  there  Is  a  self-dealing  aspect  here.  I 
would  like  to  know  about  It  and  I  pledge 
mv  cooperation. 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
raising  this  question  in  connection  with 
this  particular  amendment,  but  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  have 
his  staff  work  with  the  staff  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  help  us  get  that  in- 
formation. It  Is  nonrelated  and  perhaps 
should  not  be  brought  up  In  connection 
with  this  particular  proposal. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 


Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  flrst.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  and  will  cooperate  in  any  way 
I  can  to  see  that  information  Is  made 
available  for  scrutiny  and  analysis. 

The  distinguished  chairman  used  the 
phrase  "put  the  light  of  day"  on  some- 
thing. I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  put  the  light  of  day  on 
many  things.  I  hope  that  we  will  put  the 
light  of  day  on  many  other  commend- 
able projects,  projects  which  are  hardly 
small  business,  but  that  are  multimil- 
lion-dollar projects  such  as  the  SST.  I 
hope  we  can  put  our  focus  on  that. 

But  here.  1  should  like,  at  any  rate, 
to  try  to  clarify  one  aspect  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  'Mr.  WaiiAKSl .  He 
Indicates  that  this  Is  a  new  program  and 
a  new  venture,  and  that  we  would  tie 
setting  up  .some  form  of  discrimination 
between  businesses,  that  one  would  be 
getting  something  that  the  others  do  not 
have. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  first,  no  business 
gets  anything  if  it  can  be  bandied  by  a 
commercial  bank.  They  have  to  be  re- 
jected and  turned  down  for  that.  If  one 
busir.ess  .says,  "Tou  are  getting  some- 
thing that  I  am  not,"  the  other  business 
can  reply.  "A  commercial  bank  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  your  venture.  You 
apparently  have  enough  capital  resources 
and  you  are  far  enough  along  so  that 
what  you  have  Is  bankable,  but  the  banks 
will  not  give  me  any  loan  and  I  have  been 
turned  down.  Because  of  that  turndown. 
I  have  no  place  to  go  except  to  the  SBA 
for  help." 

In  principle,  what  we  have  to  do.  then, 
in  order  to  have  no  discrimination,  would 
be  to  repeal  the  direct  loan  program.  We 
now  have  a  direct  loan  program  It  has 
been  successful.  It  has  worked  It  offers 
an  interest  rate  of  5.5  percent.  I  have  not 
heard  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from  one 
busliwss  to  afiother  that  one  of  them  ts 
getting  these  loans  and  the  other  is  not 
because  of  the  difference  between  that 
one  la  commercially  bankable  and  the 
other  is  not. 

We  do  not  have  enough  funds  in  the 
direct  loan  account  This  ts  a  way.  there- 
fore, to  provide  a  subsidy  for  bank  money 
to  come  m  and  bring  a  bank  into  the 
picture.  It  Is  that  distinction  that  we 
should  clarify  and  that  this  amendment 
Is  addressed  to. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Srxv- 
HNSv  who  is  the  only  other  coeponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  very  much  his  deep  inter- 
est in  this  subject. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  am  very  much  Interested 
In  tills  subject.  As  an  aside,  let  me  tell 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware  that  the 
unfortunate  part  about  the  Comptroller 
Generals  activities  with  regard  to  dis- 
aster loans  is  that  they  have  ao-20  hind- 
sight. They  are  not  involved  at  the  time 
of  a  disaster 

Having  lived  through  two  of  our  worst 
natural  disasters,  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
that  the  aftermath  following  a  disaster 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  loans 


are  processed  and  the  attitude  of  the 
SBA  that  time  is  critical  to  preventing 
people  from  leaving  the  area. 

Had  the  SBA  not  moved  with  the  dis- 
patch It  did  after  the  Anchorage  earth- 
quake, for  instance,  we  could  well  have 
lost  a  great  portion  of  our  population. 
The  SBA  activities  were  directly  related 
to  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Alaska  following  that  great 
disaster. 

The  loans  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
and  I  liave  seen  the  reports,  all  involve  a 
little  bit  of  hindsight  In  terms  of  Judg- 
ments made  and  the  experience  of  the 
loan  officers.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
place  to  argue  whether  the  Comptroller 
General  was  correct  In  his  assessment, 
looking  backward.  But,  looking  pros- 
pectively is  what  we  are  dealing  with  in 
terms  of  the  SBA,  I  hope. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  SBA,  has  in 
fact,  regenerated  the  small  businesses  of 
this  country,  and  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  small  businesses  are  to  get 
the  assistance  from  the  Government 
wWch  they  need,  in  order  to  keep  pace  in 
a  period  of  lilgh  interest  rates,  partic- 
ularly those  small  businesses  that  can- 
not go  into  the  capital  market  to  get  the 
money  they  need  to  modernize  and 
expand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  nilnots  very 
much  for  permitting  me  to  coeponsor  the 
amendment  because  it  is  vital  to  our 
area.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
is  sort  of  the  Nation's  bank  in  Alaska.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  outstanding  in  Alaska,  either 
guaranteed  or  in  direct  loans,  from  the 
Small  Business  Administrbtlon.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  successful.  It  has  brought 
about  the  development  of  small  busi- 
nesses owned  by  Alaskans  who  are  able  to 
participate  in  tills  expansion  of  the  oil 
industry  and  the  gas  Industries  up  there, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  find  a 
way  to  a  clear  support  of  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  nimols  by  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  fine  one.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  sponsor  the  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  nunois  for  yield- 
ing tome. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  assure  my  good  friend 
from  Alaska  that  I  was  not  speaking  crit- 
ically atwut  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion operations  in  the  disaster  areas  in 
general  terms,  I  was  referring  to  a  spe- 
cific criticism  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  specific  loans.  In  order  that  I  may 
be  more  specific,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkord  excerpts  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler Generals  report  preceded  by  a  copy 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  National 
Observer  under  date  of  Jime  30,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoxD.  as  follows: 

SOMB     A1JISKAN8     RSAPID     BOMAN8A     OUT     OF 

DiSASTxas 
PAiaaANKS,  AU18KA. — When  tlie  Cliena 
aiver  flooded  the  city  of  Palrbuiks  two  years 
ago  It  did  »70,O0O  dunuge  to  the  r»Irt>»n»» 
DMI7  News-Miner,  according  to  publlslier  C. 
W.  Snedden.  The  Small  Bujlneaa  Admmls- 
tratlon   (BBA)    of  the  Federal  Oovemnient 
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cunc  to  the  Dfwsp«p«r's  aid  with  a  low- 
Interest  lofto  of  •065.000. 

The  Bame  flood  waters  lapped  »t  the  ground 
floor  ol  the  Golden  Nugget  mot«l,  doing 
•140  000  worth  of  d&mage.  The  SBA  helped 
out  owner  Don  Pnihe  with  ft  loan  of  W04.0O0. 

And  so  It  went.  A  locfti  newapmper  called 
Jessen-i  Weekly  got  a  dl»ft«ter  loan  ol 
$347  600  fmd  emerged  Irom  the  flood  ae  Jft«- 
aen's  Dally.  The  black-and-white  Falrbanka 
staUon  or  Northern  Television.  Inc..  added 
»3B0  000  to  the  •140.000  It  collected  in  flood 
insurance  and  went  hack  on  the  air  In  llv- 


Investor  In  the  hotel.  aUUne.  and  other  In- 
dus triea 

Mr.  Atwood  bought  a  house  In  a  good  sub- 
division after  the  earthquake,  and  the  state 
government  gave  him  two  lots  In  another 
subdivision  to  make  up  for  the  property  he 
had  lost.  But  he  alao  got  a  loan  of  •275.100 
more  than  three  year*  after  the  quake  and 
built  a  home  that  Is  sometimes  called  "the 
grandest  bouse  In  Alaska."  Be  bought  An- 
chorage's only  public  golf  coxirse  to  serve  as 
a  iite. 

roucxm  oovtaNoa  was  vmu'MD 

dlsaater 


The  largest  BBA  loan  recorded  after  the 
flood  was  for  •1.000.000.  and  It  went  to  the 
Burgess  Construction  Co..  headed  by  Alaaka's 
Republican  national  committeeman.  Lloyd 
Burgess.  Mr.  Burgess  and  hlK  business  in- 
terests received  two  other  loans  for  another 
•636,400. 

The  big  loans  to  wealthy  buslncssinen  have 
led  to  complaints  of  favoritism  among  some 
ordinary  homeowners  In  lx>th  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  and  to  chsrgee  of  racial  prejudice 
by  some  of  the  Negroes  in  FaUbanka  But 
It  18  the  small  loans  to  ordinary  citizen*  that 
have  given  the  local  SBA  office  some  of  its 


,ngcoTc^'ryo;.i"'-oman"^.£"abou«ap.         ^-'^fo^^^a^Sl'rv   W.,««f?S?     STg-^'^heaiil^'^O?  63   AIa.k«i  disaster 
prLed  at  le^  ti^n  Wl.OOO  got  a  MS.SOO  lo|m      '""  ""'"'"f  ,*i*^»<^r;^"'X^«;?;      loSTrelerred  to  the  , 


S:^;ir"lt.~ne"S::.;^'e^«  hraiSy-VdiS;      who«  houae  ,n  ,he  town  o.  Valdez  wa.  de. 


that   he  used  his  disaster  loan  to  buy   his 
wife  a  new  car. 

The  SmaU  Bualneas  AdaUnUtratlon  was  set 
up  by  Congress  to  lend  money  t*.  small  bual- 
oewas  that  dont  qulU  qualify  for  ordinary 
loans  from  banks.  Its  deflnltion  of  "small" 
varies  from  industry  to  Industry,  and  can 
include  fljms  with  sales  up  to  »5.000.000  an- 
nually or  260  employes.  Even  these  limits 
may  be  waived  In  an  area  struck  by  a  natural 
disasur. 

A  number  of  Alaskans,  including  some  with 
SBA  loans  of  their  own,  have  crltlclaed  the 
liberality  with  which  the  Federal  agency 
has  lent  money  in  their  state  Out  of  •686.- 
900,000  in  disaster  loans  made  by  the  agency 
since  its  founding  in  1853.  almost  one-fourth, 
or  »155.eO0.0OO.  was  devoted  to  the  Fairbanks 
flood  and  a  1964  earthquake  centered  near 
Anchorage.  That  work*  out  to  more  than  •550 
in  disaster  loans  for  each  Alaskan.  The  other 
49  sutes  have  received  »47l. 000.000  in  disas- 
ter loans,  or  »2  35  for  each  resident  of  those 
states. 

Mr.  Snedden  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  property  owners  m  Fairbanks  got  loans 
from  the  SBA  because  of  the  flood.  The  SBA 
in  Washington  says  It  disbursed  »6i  ,500,000. 
about  ga-OOO  for  everj'  roan,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  dty. 

■It  was  aghter  here  than  In  Anchor- 
age" Mr.  Snedden  says  of  the  SBA  dlsaater 
program.  The  agency  made  loans  of  »96.400.- 
000  after  the  Anchorage  earthquake,  al- 
though total  damage  to  private  real  property 
was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  •77.000.000. 
The  General  AccounUng  OHlce.  which  audlU 
the  executive  branch  and  reports  to  Congress, 
has  critlclaed  the  SBA  for  being  unusuaUy 
free  with  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  1964 
disaster.  It  charged  that  low  interest  loans 
were  made  to  wealthy  men  who  could  have 
ralaed  the  money  elsewhere,  and  that  many 
loans  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts  or  "up- 
grade" buslnescea  Instead  of  merely  restoring 
them  to  the  level  that  preceded  the  disaster. 
SCONOVT   "n*   jaOPiBDT" 


Btroyed  In  the  1964  earthquake  Be  borrowed 
•55.000  from  the  SBA  in  1967  and  bought  a 
home  In  Anchorage. 

The  General  Accounting  0*Boe  said  that 
it  reviewed  196  earthquake  loans  and  found 
that  26  went  to  people  who  could  have  re- 
covered from  the  disaster  with  their  own 
resource*.  38  were  used  to  "upgrade"  property 
beyond  the  pre-earthquake  level,  and  86 
were  used  to  pay  off  previous  loans.  The  last 
of  theae  categories  could  be  a  real  wind- 
fall— because  disaster  loans  carry  only  3  per 
cent  Interest  and  may  last  for  as  long  as  30 
yeara. 

Fairbanks  Insurance  agent  Wally  Catb- 
cart  used  his  own  situation  to  explain  the 
dramatic  advantages  of  thla  "3  per  cent 
money."  Without  It.  he  aald,  his  current 
payments  on  three  pieces  of  property  would 
be  an  unbearable  ^701  per  month  But  thanks 
to  an  SBA  dlsaater  loan,  be  paya  ^400  per 
month. 

'Tm  afraid  Fairbanks  Is  the  U«  monu- 
ment that  SBA  U  going  to  build."  Mr.  Oath- 
cart  added.  He  was  referring  to  stricter  rules 
laid  down  by  the  SBA  In  April  of  last  year. 
banning  the  use  of  SBA  money  to  pay  off  old 
debts  and  requiring  borrowers  to  use  up  a 
reasonable  amount  of  their  own  resources 
before  turning  to  the  GSA  for  money  to 
recover  from  a  disaster.  Such  loans  are  now 
limited  to  ass.OOO  for  a  borne  and  lu  con- 
tents, and  to  tlOCOOO  for  a  bualneas.  An 
SBA  official  in  Washington  says  the  tighter 
rules  were  a  "partial  result"  of  criticism 
stirred  by  the  relatively  free  band  with 
which  loans  were  made  Ln  Palrbaoks. 

KXU'  POa  TMK  OOU>CIf  KUOO«T 

The  moet  cntlelzed  loan  was  that  of  »894,- 
000  to  the  Oolden  Nugget  motel  Only  •140.- 
000  of  this  was  intended  to  repair  flood  dam- 
age. Another  •50.137  was  allocated  to  make 
up  for  "economic  Injury."  meaning  the  pe- 
riod of  slow  business  that  followed  the  flood. 
The  remaining  •703363  was  used  to  replace 
all  of  the  motel's  old  debts  with  3  per  cent 
flnanclng. 

The  Travelers  Inn  across  the  street  waa 


These  (Tuvs  with  the  green  eyeshades  dont      denied  a  similar  bonantsa  when  !t  aaked  for 

.  »      J -  .„_—-«--  ■■  «.         -^™-1«»-    »nn.nr.1n<r      It    ffnt    tAiPT  QQO    tO    OaV 


understand  the  nature  of  an  emergency, 
tort*  Eugene  Foley,  who  was  head  of  the  SBA 
In  Washington  when  the  earthquake  shat- 
tered Anchorage.  "We  were  facmg  a  situa- 
tion where  the  economy  of  a  whole  state  waa 
in  jeopardy." 

The  Anchorage  earthquake  was  the  moat 
powerful  ever  recorded  In  North  America,  and 
■took  more  than  100  lives.  The  downtown 


SBA'B  liquidation  de- 
partment because  of  nonpayment  in  nine 
recent  months,  almost  all  were  unsecured 
loans  of  leas  than  •3.000.  made  to  individ- 
uals Immediately  after  the  flood  to  help  them 
get  back  on  their  feet.  The  SBA  made  many 
small  loans  in  a  hurry  because  the  flood 
swept  Into  town  on  Aug.  14.  Winter  reaches 
Fairbanks  as  early  as  September,  so  recon- 
struction bad  to  be  started  immediately.  It 
was  these  small  loans  that  were  hardest  to 
collect. 

This  point*  up  one  of  the  paradoiefi  in- 
volved in  lending  money  to  cover  all  the 
damage  caused  by  acU  of  Ood.  The  wealthiest 
people  are  entitled  to  the  moat  money  be- 
cauie  their  losees  are  the  greatest.  Desti- 
tute survivors  are  the  least  able  to  pay  It 
back. 

"I  have  yet  to  meet  a  guy  who  can  afford 
a  ^200.000  loss,"  said  Mr.  Foley,  expUlnlng 
the  large  loans  to  wealthy  dtlaens  after  the 
earthquake.  "And  tf  this  guy  haa  demon- 
strated ability  to  repay,  should  he  be  de- 
barred from  getung  a  loan? 

"The  Asa  Martins  and  the  Bob  Atwoo<ls 
"are  the  guys  who  get  everytWng  started." 
Mr.  Foley  added.  "They  are  the  success  sym- 
bols, the  examples  thai  other  people  follow. 
There  were  people  who  were  going  to  leave 
Alaska  for  good  after  the  quake,  until  they 
saw  that  Al  SwalUng  was  going  to  rebuild, 
and  decided  "WeU,  tf  SwaUlng  wOl  stick  It 
out,  I  suppose  I  can.'  " 

Similarly,  to  the  accusation  of  "upgrading," 
private  bustoess  with  disaster  loans,  Mr.  Fo- 
ley says:  "We  permitted  aoroe  of  that.  We 
wanted  to  stimulate  the  economy.  II  we 
didn't  permit  them  to  upgrade,  they  would 
say  the  heU  with  it  and  go  back  to  SeatUe. ' 
TBKEAT  or  a*KlCatrPTCT 
As  far  as  using  Government  money  to  re- 
finance old  debu.  local  buslneasmcn  point 
out  that  many  homeowners  woxild  have  had 
to  file  for  bankruptcy  If  the  new  disaster 
loan  had  simply  been  plied  on  top  of  their 
original  mortgage.  A  maw  of  bankruptcies 
could  have  destroyed  the  local  banking  sys- 
tem. One  SBA  official  in  Washington  says 
that  "If  we  had  not  reflnanced  these  loani 
there  would  not  be  a  bank  left  m  Anchor- 
age today." 

Mr.  Foley's  ordera  to  extend  loans  with 
"compasBlon"  made  blm  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  Alaska.  The  state's  Demo- 
crats held  a  gaS-a-plate  testimonial  dinner 
for  him  in  Anchorage.  Acqualnunces  said 
Mr.  Foley  con^dered  moving  to  Alaska  and 
capitalizing  on  his  earthquake- bom  popu- 
larity by  running  for  the  US.  Senate.  The 


complete  reflnanclng.  It  got  6467.900  to  pay 
for  flood  damage,  but  only  •155.5O0  toward 
paying  old  debts.  The  Oolden  Wugget  la 
owned  by  a  business  associate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman  for  Alaaka 
while  the  Travelers  Inn  U  owned  by  Republi- 
can Walter  Hlckel.  now  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior The  difference  in  treatment  led  to 
dark  rumors,  still  heard  In  Fairtjanks,  that 

alve  suburb  ol  Tumagaln,  where  the  home.  "n  It  waa  poUOcal  favorltiam.  It  waa  pretty 
ol  soma  of  the  richest  men  In  Al-aka  van-  mlxe<J-up  politics,"  said  real-eataU  s^aamaa 
oi  soma  oi  lue  r.^  «  _^_     ^^  ^^^    ^^    ^^^   ^^^   ^   Washington 

after  the  flood  to  protest  against  what  he 

felt    waa    the    arbitrary    manner    in    which 

some   borrowera    were   balled   out    of   their 

previous  debu  with  3  per  cent  loans,  while 

otben    were    only    allowed    to   barrow   the 

money  needed  to  repair  actual  damage.  He     sense   offaet  them 

said  he  met  "hoatuity  Inatead  of  enlighten-     — ■••"<  »-"-  »"•  " 

ment  at  SBA  headquarters,  but  nevertheieaa 

he  notea  tl»t  RapubUcani  did  as  well  as  or 

better  than  Democrats  when  the  loans  were 

haoded  out. 


Ished,  both  house  and  yard.  Into  the  sea.  The 
victims  got  home  loans  from  SBA  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  what  they  had  lo«t. 

Among  those  who  got  home  loans  were: 
Elmer  Z.  Raamuaon.  chalrmnp  of  the  board 
of  the  22-branch  NaUonal  Bank  of  Alaska, 
the  states  largest;  Al  SwaiUng,  president  of 
the  Matanuslia  Valley  Bank  who  says  he  got  a 
home  loan  ot  tliJ.OOO;  Dr  Asa  MarUn,  a  di- 
rector of  the  aame  hank  and  a  successful 
private  investor;  and  llol>ert  B.  Atwood.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Anchorage  Dally  Tlmea  asd  an 
CXVI a064— Part  24 


mg  an   Interest  m  the  newspaper,  but 
rebuffed. 

But  many  Alaakana  were  denied  taie  re- 
financing given  to  some  of  their  nei^bora. 
and  they  do  carry  SBA  loam  on  top  of 
their  mortgages.  "The  bulk  of  the  borrow- 
ers Just  had  to  swallow  their  losBas,"  says 
banker  Raamuaon.  "The  SBA  loans  In  no 
sense  offaet  them.  All  kinds  ot  bualiiaaaee 
around  here  are  carrying  debt  that  by  nor- 
mal standards  Is  way  too  large." 

So  there  are  two  defenfilWe  sides  to  any 
argument  over  whether  the  SBA  lent  too 
mooti    numey    to    too    many    people    who 
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rwvlly  didn't  nesd  It.  And  even  if  such  lodos 
were  made,  there  U  the  Justification  tb«t 
the  sina.ll  pennaneo:  staff  ol  the  3BA  In 
Anchorage  was  not  set  up  to  hnndle  thou- 
sands of  dls&ster  elalQis  in  short  order.  Much 
of  the  work  w»a  done  by  temporary  rein- 
forc«meats  who  were  unfamiliar  with  Ala»- 
kft  and  who  did  not  remain  to  supervise  their 
loans  or  follow  up  on  talks  with  borrower*. 
Fairbanks  alone  has  5c«n  250  temporary  per- 
sonnel pass  through  the  local  3BA  on  s\x- 
week  ftsil^menta. 

Less  defensible,  perhaps,  was  the  bending 
of  the  SBA'e  completely  separate  develop- 
ment company  loan  program  to  disaster  pur- 
poeea.  The  program  provides  for  low-interest 
loans  to  small  businesses  that  are  guaran- 
teed by  a  corporation  of  local  b^islneasmen 
■et  up  for  this  purpose.  The  creation  of  the«e 
development- loan  cori»ratlona  was  appar- 
ently encouraged  bv  the  SBA  tn  fishing 
towns  south  of  Anchorage  after  the  earth- 
quake,  without  much  worry  oTer  the  repay- 
ment abUlty  or  even  the  good  faith  of  the 
borrowers. 

As  a  result,  the  development  company  loan 
program  in  Alaska  has  become  a  kind  of  dis- 
aster area  tn  Itself.  The  program  nationwide 
has  suffered  onJy  25  failures  out  of  a.2«7 
loans,  a  rate  of  leas  than  1  per  cent.  The 
failure  rate  In  Alaska  Is  S  out  of  53  loans, 
a  rate  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  Several  other 
loanj  are  in  trouble  or  have  been. 

"The  success  of  the  dcvelopment-loeji  pro- 
gram depends  cm  how  much  reeponslbUlty 
the  local  development  company  is  willing  to 
take,  and  on  evaluating  the  amount  of  man- 
agement skUl  available,"  said  Robert  Butler. 
the  head  of  the  SBA's  Anchorage  otHce.  "We 
failed  the  cours*  oa  both  counts  Jn  Kenal 
and  Soldotna.  In  some  small  towns  the  com- 
panlea  Just  uaed  the  program  ai  a  conduit  to 
get  financing  for  their  members.  A  lot  of  It 
was  self-lnterest.  filing  up  one  person  with 
a  cement  contract  and  another  person  with 
something  else." 

■^t's  pretty  totigh  when  you  have  people 
not  acting  in  good  faith,  promising  one  thing 
and  then  doing  another,"  said  Mr.  Butler^ 
deputy.  Harold  Kenny 

SPaclAX.    BANDLINO 

In  fiUrneM  to  Mr.  Butler's  staff.  It  should 
b«  rsLoided  that  the  deTeIopment-lo*n  pro- 
gram waa  administered  by  special  represanta- 
tuea  from  Washington  when  most  of  the  b«id 
lo^ns  were  mede.  t>ecau£e  the  regular  An- 
chorage staff  was  swamped  with  earthquake 
work-  "People  from  Washington  couldn't  be- 
lieve how  lacking  In  faculties  some  of  those 
towns  were."  said  Mr.  Butler.  "There  was  a 
need  for  better  facmtlee,  and  in  the  emer- 
gency of  the  earthquake,  the  development 
company  loan  program  was  thotight  of  aa  a 
supplement  to  dlsaste*  loans." 

The  moat  disastrous  of  the  development 
corporations  was  the  Central  Peninsula  De- 
velopment Corp.  It  was  founded  in  Soldotna 
by  local  , businessmen  who  put  up  land  and 
ra-v  mat-Tlal.  but  only  »13JKX)  in  cAiSh.  ac- 
cording to  the  Lut  president  of  tlie  now 
defunct  organization.  With  this  slim  capi- 
tal the  corporation  borrowed  $3SO.OO0  to 
buUd  a  hospital  that  did  not  qualify  for 
nortnal  Federal  hoepltal  programf.  •346:900 
to  build  a  flah  procea^lzig  plant,  >344.000  to 
build  a  warehouse,  and  6350.000  to  buUd  a 
motel. 

Three  years  later,  the  hospital  Is  a  dirt- 
fioored  shell  that  needs  at  least  4600.000  mere 
work  before  it  can  be  used.  It  went  bankrupt 
afUr  a  local  fisherman  bad  collected  »38.000 
in  fees  for  running  an  unsuccesaful  fund 
drive  to  finish  it. 

The  fish  plant  also  lacks  a  floor,  and  ita 
dock  has  fallen  Into  the  KasUof  tUver.  It  Is 
also  bankrupt,  and  the  SBA  says  it  discov- 
ered that  the  fUhermen  on  Ita  board  of  dl- 
re^ctors  had  hired  an  engineer  without  the 
agency's  approvaj  and  deviated  from  tZie 
original  specifications  for  Jsulldlng  the  dock. 

The  warehduse  went  bankrupt  because  no- 


body around  Soldotna  had  anything  to  put 
in  It. 

The  motel  waa  the  only  one  of  the  cor- 
poration's projects  that  did  not  go  bankrupt. 
It  was  behind  on  Its  payments  ontll  a  chain 
bought  out  the  original  owner*. 

Another  defunct  development  corporation 
was  locat«d  In  Valdez,  but  It  had  only  one 
project,  a  fish  processing  plant  tliat  ran 
through  a  taao.OOO  loan  and  went  broke. 
arvzaAL  iXAoaas  qutt 
The  Coal  Point  Development  Oorp.  in 
Homer  hM  not  gone  out  of  business  and  the 
fish  prw«ealng  plant  that  la  Its  only  project 
Is  not  behind  on  Its  payments.  But  the  origi- 
nal president  and  several  directors  of  the 
development  corporation  have  all  quit.  In  an 
srgument  over  who  should  get  the  contracts 
to  run  and  build  the  plant. 

The  Kenal  City  Development  Corp.  had 
two  suocessful  projects,  a  movie  theater  and 
cement  factory.  A  »3«),000  motel  project  fell 
behind  on  lU  payments  but  was  rescued  by 
s  new  owner.  Its  fourth  project,  a  conuner- 
dal  greenhouse,  went  bankrupt  without  pay- 
ing a  nickel  on  lu  four-year-old  loan  of 
•3iaj00  from  the  SBA.  The  present  board  of 
the  development  corporation  still  has  hopes 
of  saving  the  greenhouse  under  new  manage- 
ment, however. 

Except  for  the  development  company  loan 
program,  most  Alaskan  businessmen  insist 
that  the  SBA  made  relatively  few  errors  in 
rescuing  their  state  from  economic  dlaasters. 
Mr.  Foley  points  out  that  his  agency  was 
highly  praised  by  a  special  Presidential  dis- 
aster commission  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  that  the  primary  criticism  then 
was  that  he  did  not  lower  the  Intereat  rataa 
to  an  even  more  liberal  level. 

Mr.  Raamuson  summed  up  much  Alaskan 
buslnees  opinion : 

"When  disaster  strtkaa.  the  big  problem 
Is  to  get  things  going  again.  The  SBA  did 
that.  It's  easy  enough  to  alt  back  latar  and 
second  guess." 

EUOIBILITT    *HD    RCABOMaBLXNasa    OF    LoaN 

Amount 

In  many  instanoee.  the  records  Indicated 
that  SBA  personnel  reviewing  loan  applica- 
tions had  not  obtained  a  complete  descrlp- 
Uon  of  the  damage  to  property  or  reliable 
estimates  of  the  cost  to  restore  the  property 
to  its  predisaster  condition  or  to  replace  It. 
We  believe  thst  s  more  detailed  review  of 
several  loan  applications  by  SBA  should  have 
disclosed  that,  although  damage  had  been 
sustained,  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  or 
the  amount  of  the  loan  was  questionable. 

We  believe  that  the  foUowlng  two  examples 
demonstrate  the  adverse  effect  that  can  re- 
sult from  the  approval  ol  disaster  loans  with- 
out the  benefit  of  Information  necessary  for 
determining  aliglhllity  for  and  llmlutlon  of 
assistance. 

SBA  participated  with  a  bank  In  a  (200.000 
loan  to  a  partnership  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  to  replace  a  building  dam- 
aged by  the  earthquake.  The  loan  was  ortgi- 
ndUy  approved  for  llOO.OOO  an  the  basis  of  a 
reported  income  and  damage  loss  and  was 
later  Increased  to  taoO.OOO  to  finance  in- 
creased construction  cost*  of  the  new  build- 
ing. SBA  provided  90  percent  of  the  loan,  or 
$180,000.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the 
partnerahtp,  a  contracting  firm,  owned  a  one- 
story  building  constructed  in  1962  for  about 
aeO.OOO.  in  its  application  lor  the  dUastar 
loan,  the  borrower  submitted,  in  support  of 
the  amount  of  estimated  loss,  a  lctt«r  from 
an  architect,  which  stated  In  part  that: 

"Examination  of  your  site  and  test  drUllng 
logs  taken  In  close  proximity  to  the  site  pre- 
clude any  possibility  of  repairing  your  foun- 
dauon  and  any  additional  building.  *  '  *  ^e 
would  recommend  your  maXing  o^Jy  neces- 
EAry  repairs  at  ihi^  tlnxa  to  exi«Ung  buUd- 
ing.  Tour  plaAs  fpr  a  second  floor  miut  &« 
shelved. 
"Tour  loss  should  be  calculated  at  A  Icn 


of  lot  and  building  valuation  loss.  Our  esti- 
mate of  this  would  be  approximately  tlOO,- 
000.  •  •  •" 

We  were  advised  by  the  archlUct  that  the 
eatlmated  loss  was  based  on  a  comblnatloD 
of  Income  and  damage  losses  and  that  he  had 
no  Idea  what  the  dollar  amotmt  of  damage 
woe  to  the  building. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  damaged 
building  had  been  repaired  and  was  being 
utOlzed:  but  we  were  onable  to  obtain  a 
statement  of  costs  incurred  to  repair  the 
building.  We  were  informed  by  an  official  of 
the  City  of  Anchorage  that  the  only  build- 
ing permit  for  the  building,  other  than  for 
Its  actual  construction,  waa  issued  In  July 
1985  for  remodeling  at  an  estimated  coet  of 
» 11.600. 

The  documentation  tn  BBA's  records  sup- 
porting Its  reasons  for  approving  a  loan  for 
$200,000  was  the  above-mentioned  letter 
from  the  arohltect  to  the  borrower.  We  esti- 
mated that,  based  on  the  dlflerence  be- 
tween the  3-percent  Interest  rate  charged 
the  borrower  and  the  4.125-percent  Intereet 
rate  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  SBA  In  the 
year  the  loan  waa  approved,  the  additional 
coet  to  SBA  over  the  term  of  the  loan  for 
Its  share  of  the  unsupported  amount  of 
about  tlsa.eOO  wlU  be  about  •1S,»00 

SBA  approved  two  disaster  loans  totaling 
about  tS.S  million  to  a  private  utility  com- 
pany, wtilch  included  about  •22  mlUlon  to 
be  used  for  expansion  of  facUltiea.  TTie  util- 
ity company,  which  provided  service  to  areas 
outside  the  City  of  Anchorage,  reported  phys- 
ical damages  of  about  giOS.OOO  and  an  eoo- 
nomle  Injury  loss  of  about  9108.000  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  disaster. 

In  May  1964  the  company  requested  a  92 
m^lllloo  disaster  loan  to  provide  about  •1.021,- 
000  for  facUltlea  expansion,  about  tTCa^OOO 
for  debt  refinancing,  and  about  S2n.000  for 
the  repair  of  physical  damage  and  for  loes 
due  to  economic  injury.  The  utUlty  oompenv 
Indicated  that  an  expanrlon  of  Its  facilities 
v.-as  neceasary  and  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
a  need  to  establish  new  water  facilities  In 
outlirlng  areas  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
services  to  sites  for  coiutructlon  of  new 
homes  and  relocation  of  damaged  homes. 

An  SBA  loan  specialist  in  Alaska  reported 
that,  of  the  borrower's  estimated  losses  of 
1211.000.  only  about  •93.000  for  physlca' 
damages  co\ild  be  verified  and  recommended 
that  a  loan  for  that  amount  be  approved.  A 
Washington  official,  however,  approved  the 
loan  for  92  million  as  requested  and  re- 
ported that  SBA  offlcials.  including  the  Ad- 
ministrator, agreed  that  the  "application  as 
presented  is  eligible"  for  a  disaster  loan.  In 
May  1060  the  borrower  requested  an  addi- 
tional disaster  loan  for  about  91.4  million  to 
provide  about  ll.S  million  lor  completion 
of  the  faculties  expansion  and  the  remainder 
for  repair  of  the  physical  damage.  A  (1 .2&5.000 
loan  was  approved  by  Washington  ofDclals. 

We  esilmated  that,  based  on  the  dUIerence 
between  the  3 -percent  Interest  rate  charged 
the  utility  company  and  the  Interest  rates 
charged  SBA  by  the  Treasury  In  the  years 
the  two  loans  were  approved,  the  coert  to 
SBA  over  tUe  t«rm  of  the  loans  for  the  un- 
supported portion  of  about  S3.3O4J>00  will  be 
atx}ut  •3&9.&00. 

The  following  example  dexnonstratea  the 
effect  of  baaing  the  amounts  of  the  loans  on 
the   coet   of   construction    In    Alaska: 

An  apartment  building  destroyed  tn  the 
disaster  was  reported  to  have  been  85  per- 
cent complete  at  the  time  of  the  dlsaster. 
The  building,  situated  on  about  27,700  sqnare 
feet  of  land,  waa  to  have  70  units  and  to 
contain  a  total  of  about  76,900  square  feet. 
SBA  approved  a  disaster  loan  for  81.937.215 
which  included  •S90.000  for  refinancing  of 
prior  lleiu.  The  balance  of  »I,287,215  waa 
to  cover  the  tangible  loss  claimed— •1,177.- 
215  for  construction  and  financing  and  •110.- 
000  for  land  costs  of  the  partially  ocoi* 
pleted  biUldtng. 
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The  borrower  used  the  loos  funds  and 
11263,000  from  other  sources,  to  scqulre  two 
shopping  centers  In  Oregon  hsvlng  &bout 
116.Q00  square  feet  of  buUcUng  area  and 
about  484300  square  feet  of  land  area.  The 
borrower  thereby  obtained  about  40,600 
square  feet  or  63  percent  more  building  space 
and  about  396.600  square  feet  or  about  14 
times  more  land  area  than  before  the 
disaster. 

We  estimated  that,  baeed  on  eonstructloo 
coat  differential  dau  provided  bj  a  valuation 
service  company,  suggested  to  us  by  an  SBA 
appraiser.  It  would  have  coet  about  gTM.OOO 
to  construct,  to  the  same  stage  of  comple- 
tion, a  building  In  Oregon  equal  In  slxe  to 
the  building  destroyed  In  Alaska.  However, 
the  amount  Included  In  the  approved  loan  for 
the  purchase  of  tbe  replacement  buildings 
In  Ore^n  was  based  npon  a  total  coet  of 
•  1.177.315.  which  the  borrower  had  Incurred 
In  constructing  the  destroyed  buUdlng  In 
Alaska,  or  9423.215  more  than  tbe  coet  In 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OTFICER  (Mr. 
YonMO  of  Oliio).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AUkNDUENT   NO.    »14 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  914  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
{allows : 

On  page  3.  between  lines  U  end  14,  add 
the  foUowmg  subsection  (c) : 

'Mc)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
low :  Strike  the  amount  '•25,000*  wherever  It 
shall  sppear  In  section  402  of  that  Act  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  amount  '•100,000.'  " 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
ol  my  amendment  is  to  increase  the  al- 
lowability of  loans  to  small  business, 
which  can  qtialify  for  an  economic  op- 
portunity toan,  from  S2S,000  to  SIOO.OOO. 

The  reason  for  my  lntere5t  is.  one.  that 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  and.  sec- 
ond, that  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  deals  with 
poverty. 

We  have  had — and  I  mentioned  this 
in  the  course  of  debate  a  minute  ago — 
conferences  in  Nf  w  York  with  some  30- 
odd  leading  banks.  Thcie  conferences 
have  discussed  problems  with  regard  to 
small  business  leans  in  the  minonty  en- 
trepreneurshlp  field;  one  point  raised 
was  that  there  is  an  inadequate  allow- 
ability in  amount.  It  i»  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  program  and  tbe  regular  SBA 
section  7(a>  loan  program. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  borrower 
tliere  are  four  import&iit  differences  be- 
tween these  programs.  First,  whereas 
any  small  business  concern  may  qualify 
lor  the  section  7ia>  loan,  only  small 
business  concerns  in  areas  of  lilgh  im- 
employment  or  owned  by  low-Income 
individuals  qualify  for  economic  oppor- 
tunity loans.  Second,  the  maximum 
limit  on  section  7(a>  loans  is  $350,000: 
on  economic  opportunity  loans  it  is 
S2S.0O0.  Third,  section  7(a)  loans  must 
be  of  sound  value  or  adequately  secured ; 
tliere  is  no  such  regulation  for  economic 
opportunity  loans,  only  a  resulatlon  that 


there  be  "reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment." Fourth,  the  SBA  may  guar- 
antee section  7iai  loans  only  up  to  90 
percent;  economic  oppcrtonity  loans 
may  be  guiirantced  the  full  100  percent. 
In  the  50-calIed  franchising  field,  the 
S-5.000  figure  is  often  inadequate,  al- 
though tn  most  cases  the  S2S,000  figure  is 
enou'jh. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrz)  has  pointed 
out.  there  is  a  tU.OOO  average  of  loans 
made  iroder  section  402  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Those  were  loans  for 
minority  entrepreneurshlp  employment: 
perhaps  a  better  chance  of  success  in 
some  cases  requires  a  little  bit  more 
money  than  that. 

Sometimes  the  necessary  additional 
amoimt  was  only  marginal  Sometimes  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  tSO.OOO  or  $35,000 
as  compared  with  the  $39,000  limit. 

These  are  very  vivid  examples  of  what 
I  am  talking  about.  I  hope  tjiey  will  ap- 
peal to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranlting  minority  memlwr  with 
relation  to  the  problem  involved  in  a 
major  development  eSoit  like  that  of 
what  we  call  Bedfoid-Stuj-vesant  in  New 
York,  started  by  the  late  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

I  participated  in  that  effort  with  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  John  Lindsay.  That 
project  has  caught  bold  and  is  doing 
quite  well.  It  is  not  doing  well  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  a  success.  But  it  is  probably 
making  more  effort  in  that  direction  than 
anj-  other  organization  effc'-t  that  I  know 
of  around  the  country. 

We  tried  the  same  thins  in  the  South. 
There  we  run  into  the  problem  of  trying 
to  employ  local  people.  The  minute  we 
do  that,  a  small  manufacturing  concern 
that  might  manufacture  mattresses  or 
something  like  that  runs  into  the  $25,000 
barrier. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
IHTYtE).  He  is  very  sympathetic  to  It. 

I  hope  very  much  that  he  might  favor 
the  amendment.  Although  we  have  talked 
about  a  reduced  amount.  I  put  in  the 
amendment  exactly  as  I  proposed  It. 
However,  I  am  prepared  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  $50,000  if  it  should  find  favor 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  enable  him  to  take  it  to  conference. 
I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  subject 
which,  because  it  related  to  poverty,  was 
referred  to  the  Committ(!«  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  bill  has  not  yet  had 
hearings.  However,  the  facts  are  evi- 
dent. I  testified  to  them  myself.  It  is  a 
field  In  which  I  have  done  a  (rood  deal 
of  work  and  know  a  good  deal  about. 

The  matter  is  a  relatively  Important, 
though  net  the  most  imnortant.  aspect  of 
the  bill.  Considering  the  time  of  the 
session,  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hemgshire  can  accept  tbe 
amendment  and  then  have  tbe  Small 
Bujiinesa  Administration  check  it  through 
and  check  out  everything  I  have  said.  If 
it  does  happen  to  be  worthj'  of  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  at  least  by  being  in 
this  bin.  it  will  have  attention  before 
anothsr  year  expires. 

Mr.  McTNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
d'/scussed  this  amendment  at  some  length 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Javtis)  both  off  the  floor  on 
yesterday  and  again  today. 


I  am  sympathetic  to  tbe  soal  of  in- 
creasing the  loan  limitations  on  EOL 
loaios.  However,  in  view  of  the  record  over 
the  past  year,  when  the  average  EOL 
loan  has  been  approxim-itcly  $14,000. 
operating  under  the  present  $25,000  lim- 
itation. I  feel  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion whether  the  need  for  increasing  tbe 
present  limit  is  severe. 

Purthermore.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  tbet.  In 
the  past  year,  over  99.4  percent  of  the 
funds  budgeted  for  this  program  were 
srtually  dispersed,  indlcatins  to  me  that 
the  Government  wotild  have  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  fimdlng  any  increase  In  the 
size  of  EOL  loans. 

Finally.  I  would  lite  to  point  out  for 
the  record  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  has  net  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  proposal  In  bearings. 

However,  In  tiew  of  the  lateness  of  the 
si-sslon,  the  lack  of  complexity  of  the 
Senator's  proposal,  and  tbe  cogent  ar- 
gwnents  which  the  Senator  has  presented 
on  behalf  of  his  proposal.  I  am  pre- 
pared, after  consultation  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  to  carry  the  Sena- 
tor's amtaidment  to  conference. 

I  do  £0  especially  t>ecause  of  tbe  Sen- 
ator's willingness  to  request  an  Increase 
of  only  an  additional  $25,000,  to  $50,000, 
nnd  I  appreciate  his  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  the  subcommittee 
would  encounter  If  we  tiled  to  accept 
language  raising  the  limit  to  $100,000. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  indicated  the  attitude  we 
have  toward  it.  He  has  spoken  to  me 
about  the  franchise  questions  In  New 
York.  He  has  siwken  to  me  about  the 
fact  that  he  Is  willing  that  we  dig  in  and 
get  more  information  on  this  matter. 
And  if.  In  the  last  analysis,  we  find  that 
It  will  not  stand  tbe  test,  he  appreciates 
that  we  might  have  to  drop  it  In  any 
conference  we  might  have  on  this  bin. 

Bearing  In  mind  what  1  have  pre- 
rtously  said,  we  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference  with  tbe  best  of  intentions 
and  hope  that  we  wiH  work  out  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Senator's  constituents. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  tb.ink 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  line  *.  strike  the  Ogure  of  HOO.OOO  and 
Insert  tbe  figure  of  •SO.OOO. 

The     HBKSIUINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  Is  accordingly  so  modified. 

Mr.  MVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  win  find  that  the  pressure  of  tbe  mi- 
nority loan  proposition  Is  so  great  and 
there  are  so  many  cases  that  they  have 
loaned  almost  to  the  limit  of  the  auihor- 
UMttion. 

Some  may  Indicate  that  this  ia  not  a 
highly  desirable  rh6n?e  They  may  be 
better  off  trotn  the  point  of  Tlew  of  serv- 
ing the  fimction  of  actually  making 
fewer  loans  to  encourage  employment 
and  more  appreciable  entrepreneurshlp 
relating  to  slum  and  ghetto  employment. 

That  is  whv  I  like  the  pmpoElUon  of 
the  Senator  from  niinois  <Mr.  Percy) 
so  much  with  reference  to  tbe  loss  ratio 
which  we  are  suffering  on  these  loans. 
We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  keep 
it  as  low  as  possible. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  YocKGi  and  the  Senator  Irom 
Oregon  (Mr.  HAxniLDi  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  50  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as 
m3dified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  modified. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MdNTYRE  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded 10  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bin  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
11  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  in  closing  how  much  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  also 
that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  particularly  address  myself  to  the 
busy  office  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
We  have  been  in  perfect  harmony  as  we 
have  tried  to  work  out  something  that 
would  be  helpful  to  the  small  business 
world. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I 
think  we  received  the  administration  bill 
on  this  matter  some  time  in  April.  With 
all  of  the  complications  of  the  Senate 
schedule,  particularly  those  In  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  field,  we  moved  as  ex- 
peditiously as  we  could  for  hearings.  I 
think  that  the  track  record  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  has  been  extremely  good. 

I  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  stibcommlttee  very  much 
for  his  great  help. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Just  6 
weeks  or  so  ago,  I  received  a  call  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  Indicating 
that  in  Ws  Judgment  this  was  a  matter 
of  urgency.  It  was  considered  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  must  legislation.  It 
was  designed  to  implement  a  pledge  per- 
sonally made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  smaU  business  com- 
munity and  to  minority  enterprises.  Sec- 
retary Stans  said  that  they  would  appre- 
ciate expeditious  handling  of  this  matter. 
I  transmitted  the  contents  of  that 
message  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Their  coopera- 
tion has  been  total  and  complete,  utterly 
bipartisan,  as  we  have  all  tried  to  ap- 
proach our  responsibilities  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  we  have  had 
we  liave  worked  out  by  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  by  discuiaing  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  and  by  finding  a 
solution  to  It. 


1  feel  that  there  has  been  total  cooper- 
ation on  boUi  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
total  harmony  and  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  Government. 

The  newspapers  have  reported  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  the  executive 
branch,  between,  possibly  the  SBA  and 
tlie  Department  of  Commerce  on  these 
matters.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  there  has 
l)een  this  shakedown  period,  and  there 
seems  to  be  complete  harmony  now.  I 
see  a  great  effort  toward  teamwork  In  the 
administration,  and  movement  forward 
in  the  Innova'Jons  in  this  bill. 

I  ttiank  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship, and  his  total  and  complete  cooper- 
ation. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It 
pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
iMr.  Cawkob).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD',  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (lir.  Eaglitoki.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastuuidi,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fot.b«ioht)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  G»avb.i. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harti, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Hartki  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jacksoki,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KiNKtDT),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Louoi.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MaojcdsoiO.  ithe  Sen- 
ator from  MlnnesoU  (Mr.  McCa«ihyi. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ci.Eij.Am.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGm.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovniN>,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdale),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoK- 
TOYAi,  the  Senator  from  tJtah  (Mr. 
Moss  I ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr. 
MusKiK>.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  NnsoH  i .  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rrssjixi,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spokg)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydikgsi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravili,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Jacksom),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Rdssell).  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MAeinrsoKi. 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bn.moi«) , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  I,  the  Senators  from  Arliona 
I  Mr.  Fahnct  and  Mr.  Ooldwath),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foho).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  GoookLi,), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HausKAi,  the  Senator  from  California 
iMr.  Mtn«i>KT),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Suith),  and  the  Senator 


from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
MtiNDT  I  is  absent  be(»u5e  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmiaMONB  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goooell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hiubka),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MmiPBYi,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scorn,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuriiond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yea*  82, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allin 

Allott 

AnderaoQ 

Bslur 

Benoett 

Bible 

Brooke 

BunUck 

Byrtl.  V» 

Byrtf.  W.  V» 

cue 

Cburcb 

Oook 

Cooper 

Ct«nBtou 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dotnlnlck 

EUender 


Bayti 

BellmoD 

Ceonon 

O>llon 

Dodo 

EaeletOD 

EastUnd 

PftllDiD 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwstcr 

OoodeU 

Oimvel 
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TKAS— «a 
Ervln 
Oore 
Orlffln 
Oumey 
HA&aen 
tUrru 
Hatfield 
HoUand 
Kolllngs 
Hughes 
Ijjouje 
Javlts 
JordaD,  N.C 


Peajion 

Pall 

Perey 

Pnmty 

Proxmire 

Baodolpb 

Blbleoff 

Saibe 

Bcb  walker 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

StamiU 

8MW1A 


Jordan,  Idaho    SynlDcton 


Mani&eld 
Math  las 
Mclntyre 
He  Mail 

Miller 

Packvrocjd 

Pastore 


laimadSB 
WUUama,HJ. 
WllUama.  Del. 
Tartxirou^ 
Touns.  1''.  Dak. 
Tounc,  Ohio 
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Hart 

Hank* 

Hruaka 

Jackaon 

fteanedy 

Lode 

MagBuaon 

McCaRtay 

McClellan 

McOea 

McOoyem 

Mondale 

MoDtoya 


MoiidE 

Miuptay 
Uuakla 
Helaon 


Soott 
Smith,  ni. 
Spong 
TliunDond 
Tower 
Ty  dings 


So  the  bill  (S.  4316)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  431S 
An  act  to  clarlly  and  extend  the  authority 

of  the  Small  Buslneas  Admin istrat ion.  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  t>s  (he  Senate  aiul  House 
0/  Bepreienlolitej  o/  (he  Unlled  States  0/ 
Amrrica  In  Congreta  auemblet,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Buslneaa 
Amendmenu  Act  of  IWTO". 
TITLB  I 
ACiBoarrv  or  t«ii  smsix  Bcamtas  tstnna- 

TXATION  TTMOE1I  VAaiOOS  LOAN  raOGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  connection  with  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  estabUshed  by 
the  Small  Business  Act,  tlUe  V  of  the  SmaU 
Buslneas  Investment  Act  of  19S8,  and  tlUs 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportumty  Act  of 
1»«+— 

(1)  The  Small  Buslneaa  Administration  la 
authorized  to  make  loans  in  cooperation  with 
persons  or  organizations  not  normally  en- 
gaged In  lending  activity,  as  well  as  with 
t>anks  or  other  lending  Institutions,  and  to 
enter  Into  a«re<ments  with  respect  to  tha 
servicing  of  the  loans. 

(2)  The  small  Buslneas  Administration  la 
authorised  to  make  Interest  subsidy  grants 
on  an  annual  basis  to  small  business  con- 
cerns which  are  about  to  b«  established  or 
have  been  In  existence  for  leas  than  five  years 
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and  which  receive  lo&ns  guftranteed  by  the 
AdmlntBtrmtlon.  In  no  case,  however,  shall 
ihe  annual  amount  of  such  a  grant  exceed 
the  product  ot  the  amount  of  the  loan  mul- 
tiplied by  the  least  of  (Ai  9  per  centum; 
(B)  one-third  of  the  preralllng  rate  of  In- 
terest applicable  to  the  loan;  or  (C)  the 
difference  between  the  prcvaUlng  rate  of  in- 
terest applicable  to  the  loan  and  6'a  per 
centum.  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  relating  to  Interest  due  on  a 
loan  later  than  three  years  from  the  time 
the  loan  was  disbursed,  and  each  grant  under 
this  paragraph  ahaU  be  charged,  in  the 
amounu  thereof  relating  to  each  of  such 
yeara,  to  the  respective  approprlaUons  cur- 
rent at  the  lime  the  grant  agreement  Ls  en- 
tered into  and  to  the  appropriations  current 
on  the  respective  anniversaries  thereof.  The 
Administration  shall  issue  regulations  stip- 
ulating the  conditions  under  which  granu 
may  be  made  under  this  paragraph.  Such 
regulations  shall  Include  provisions  to  In- 
sure that  the  interest  rates  and  other  terms 
of  the  related  loans  are  reasonable. 

(b»  The  Small  Business  AdmimsiraUon 
ahall  Include  in  lt«  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
greas  a  full  and  complete  summary  of  Its 
operations  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
subsection  (at  of  Uils  secuon.  Such  report 
ahall  sUte  along  with  other  relevant  infor- 
maUon  tl»  the  names  of  the  persons  or 
organizaUons  In  cooperation  with  which  the 
Administration  has  made  loans  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  subsection  laXU. 
^3)  the  names  of  the  small  buslneas  con- 
cerns receiving  interest  subsidy  grants  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  subsecUon  tai 
\3i.  together  with  the  amountA  Involved. 

(c)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  as  fol- 
lows' Strike  the  amount  ■■•2&.000-  wherever 
It  shall  appear  in  secUon  402  ol  thai  Act  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  amount  -WO.OOO". 

BUSINESS  MANACEHrprr  kjn  aeLATtD  TtCKNJCAL 
ASStSTANCa    FOR    DISAOVANTAGCD    PttSONB 

Src.  102.  (al  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Is  authorised  to  extend  grants  to 
pubUc  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  coets  of  providing  business  man- 
agement assistance  and  related  technical  aid 
to  Boclally  or  economically  disadvantaged 
persons. 

(to)  The  purposes  of  the  grants  made  under 
this  secUon  may  include  the  following: 

(H  planning  and  research.  Including  fea- 
BlblUty  studies  and  market  research: 

(2)  the  Identification  and  development  of 
new  buslneas  opportunities; 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  centrallued  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Govern- 
ment programs; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies.  Including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives: 

( 5 )  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of 
subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons,  including 
the  provision  of  incenttves  and  assistance  to 
such  major  businesses  so  that  they  will  aid 
to  the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential 
subcontractors  or  other  small  business  con- 


(6)  the  fumlehlng  of  business  counseling, 
management  training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  management  training  pro- 
grams using  the  resources  of  the  business 
and  academic  communities,  including  the 
development  of  management  training  op- 
portunltlae  in  exletlng  businesses,  and  with 
emphasis  In  all  cases  upon  providing  man- 
agement training  of  sumclent  scope  and  du- 
ration to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agerial self-sufBclency  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dividuals served: 

(7)  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cosu.  In- 
cluding tuition,  of  the  partlcJpaUon  of  so- 
cially or  economically  dLtadvautaged  per- 
sons in  councs  and  training  programs  for  the 


development  ol  skills  relating  to  any  aspect 
of  business  management:  and 

(81  provision  of  guidance  or  advice  to  so- 
cially or  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  persons 
seeltlng  government  assistance  relating  to 
the  establishment  or  continuance  or  small 
businesses. 

(c)  To  the  extent  feaElble.  serrlces  under 
this  secUon  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

(d)  Section  40fl  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  Is  repealed. 

acsaaacB  and  btvdixs 
Bec.  103-  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration may  conduct  research  and  studies 
with  a  view  to  identifying  categories  of 
small  businesses  which  lack  growth  possi- 
blllties,  as  distinguished  irom  small  buslne.°Ls 
hullt  around  Innovations  promising  rapid 
growth,  and  with  a  view  to  identifying  the 
nature  and  causes  of  small  business  failures 
Where  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  such  research  or  study,  or  of  any  other 
research  or  study  which  it  is  authoriEed  to 
undertake,  the  Administration  shall  employ 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultanu. 
AtrruoaizATioN  rot  appbopbutions 
Sec.  104.  Appropriations  are  authorised  in 
such  amounu  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpoaas  of  the  programs  under  sectionjA 
101.  103.  and  103. 

TITLE  II 
DEPTHmoK  or  MiNoamr  cTmanxss  sscaix 

BUSXNeSS  INVESTMCKT  COUPArTT 

Sec.  aOl.  Secuon  103  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

III  by  sirllcing  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (,7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  the  term  'minority  enterprise  small 
business  investment  company*  (heralnafter 
called  UESBIC)  maans  a  small  buslnesa  In- 
vestment company,  the  investment  policy  of 
which  Is  to  make  investments  solely  in  small 
business  concerns  which  will  contribute  to  a 
well-balanced  national  economy  by  facili- 
tating ownerahlp  in  such  concerns  by  per- 
sons whose  participation  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  hampered  because  of  social 
or  economic  disadvantages." 

OaOANIEATION  OP  MBSSJCS 

Sec.  303.  Section  301  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsecUon : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  a  MESBIC  may  be  organized 
and  chartered  under  State  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration statutes,  and  may  be  licensed  by  the 
Administration  to  operate  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

puacHASB  or  tCEsazc  stock  bt  aaNKS 

Sec.  203.  Section  303  of  the  Small  Buslnsss 
Investment  Act  of  1968  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tiie  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Notwltlistandlng  subsection  (bt  <3) 
of  this  section,  or  any  other  provlaion  of  law, 
shares  of  stock  and  other  equity  or  debt  secu- 
rities issued  by  a  MESBIC  shall  be  eUgible  for 
purchase  by  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, subject  to  the  S  pee  centum  limi- 
tation of  subsection  (b>(l)  of  this  secuon. 
A  MESBIC  shall  not  be  Ineligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  becauae  of  any  such 
purcbaae." 

CUASANTKI    or    DEBENTtnUH    ISStTTO    ST    StlALX. 
■UagNESa  XNVXffrSCEKT   COHPANXES 

Sec.  304.  SscUon  303  (b)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  to  lieu  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof:  "To  encourage  the 
fprmaUon,  and  growth  of  snuUl  business  to- 


vestment  companies,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  (but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
necessary  funds  are  not  available  to  the  com- 
pany  from  pri  vaie  sources  on  reasonable 
terms ) .  when  authorised  in  appropriation 
Acu.  to  purchase,  or  to  guarantee  the  timely 
payment  of  all  principal  and  interest  as 
iicheduled  on,  debentxires  Issued  by  any 
such  company.  Such  purchases  or  guarantees 
may  be  made  tjy  the  Administration  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate, pursuant  to  regulation's  Issued  by  the 
Administration,  The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  aU  amoimu  which  a»y  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  guarantee  under  this  sub- 
section."; 

(21  by  Inserting  "or  guaranteed"  follow- 
ing "purchased"  each  place  it  appears  to 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and  to  the  second 
sentence  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  guarantees"  follow- 
ing "purchases  ■  in  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  guanntce"  foUowtog 
"purchMe"  to  paragraph  <»>  thwaof. 

INVeSTMENT  IN  UNIMCOSPOSATED  ermiHSSSES 
BY  SHAIO.  BUSINESS  INVEBTISEWT  COMPA- 
NIES 

Sec.  30&.  SecUon  304(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  19S8  is  amended  by 
inserttog  "and  unincorporated"  after  "to- 
co rpora  ted". 

BEUOVAl.  OP  so  PKB  CENTUM  UMITAnON  ON 
tHfl  '        BUSINESS      INVESTSfENT      COMPANIES 

OrrEKBEO  PABTICIPATIONS  tX  LOANS 
Sec.  aoe   Secuon  305(b)  ot  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 
TITLE  in 
svarrr  aoNO  cuaaaKTESs 

Sec.  301.  Title  IV  of  the  SmaU  Bustoeas  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  the  Utle  heading  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtog: 
"I'lTlg  IV — GUARANTEES" 
"pABT  A — Lease  GnABANTEsa"; 

(31  by  striking  out  "this  Utle".  wherever  it 
i^^pears  to  seoUoos  401  and  403.  and  inserttog 
to  Ueu  theraof  "this  part"; 

(3)  by  amending  secUon  403  thereof  to 
read  as  follosis: 

"Sic.  403.  There  la  hereby  estabUshed  a  re- 
volving fund  for  use  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
to  carrytog  out  the  provisions  of  parts  A  and 
B  of  this  Utle.  lolttal  capital  for  such  fund 
shall  consist  of  not  to  exceed  810,000.000 
transferred  from  the  fund  established  under 
secuon  4(c)  cf  the  SmaU  Bustoess  Act:  Pro- 
rided,  Thst  the  last  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 4(c)  Shall  not  apply  to  any  amounts  so 
transferred.  Into  the  fund  established  by 
this  section  there  shall  be  deposited  all  re- 
ceipts from  the  guarantee  programs  author- 
iaed  by  this  Utle.  Bdoueys  to  such  fund  not 
madod  Cor  the  payment  of  current  operating 
n  ninnBT  or  for  the  payment  of  claims  arts- 
tog  under  such  programs  may  be  tovested  In 
bonds  or  other  obUgations  of,  or  bonds  or 
oUier  obllgaUoru  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  totereat  by.  the  United  States;  except 
that  moneys  provided  as  IxUtial  capital  for 
such  funds  sbaU  not  be  ao  tovested  but  shai: 
be  returned  to  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Bustoeas  Act.  In  such 
mmounts  and  at  such  Umca  as  the  Admlnls- 
traUon determtoea  to  be  appropriate,  when- 
ever the  level  of  the  fund  hereto  estabUshed 
is  sufflclently  high  to  permit  the  return  of 
BUcU  moneys  without  danger  to  the  solvency 
of  the  programs  under  this  tlUe.  Tlie  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon BhaU  pay  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  net  ontstand- 
tog  disbursements  of  the  Initial  capital  from 
tlie  fund  at  rates  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  yield  on  outstanding  long- 
term,  toterest -bearing  marketable  pubbc  debt 
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obUgaUoQ^  af  tiie  United  S'.&tea  aa  of  Ihc 
Qiontii  of  June  preceding  sucU  &«al  yev."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowiog: 

"PjUIT  B — Stm«rT  BOKO  OUAaA9fTS&3 

"Sac.  410.  Aa  used  la  this  part— 
"(1)  Th*  term  'bid  bond'  means  a  bond 
conditioned  upon  ttie  bidder  on  a  contract 
enierlng  Into  the  contract.  If  he  rtwelvea  the 
award  thereof,  and  furnlahlng  the  preacrtbed 
payment  bond  and  performance  bend. 

"(3)  The  term  "payment  bond'  means  a 
bond  conditioned  upon  the  payment  by  the 
principal  of  money  to  peraons  \inder  contract 
with  him. 

"(3>  The  term  'perrormance  bond'  means 
a  bond  conditioned  upon  the  completion  by 
the  principal  of  a  contract  In  accordance 
with  lis  i«rm£. 

■'(4t  The  Urm  'surety'  means  the  person 
who  (A)  under  the  terma  of  a  bid  bond, 
undertakes  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
obligee  In  the  event  the  principal  breaches 
the  conditions  of  the  bond,  (Bj  tmder  the 
terms  of  a  performance  bond,  undertakea  to 
incur  the  cost  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  a 
contract  in  the  event  the  principal  breaches 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  or  (C)  under 
the  terms  of  a  payment  bond,  undertakes  to 
make  payment  to  all  persons  supplying  labor 
and  material  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
provided  for  In  the  contract  Lf  the  principal 
falls  to  make  prompt  payment- 

"l5)  The  term  obligee'  means  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  bid  bond,  the  person  requesting  blda 
for  the  performance  of  a  contract,  or  (B)  In 
the  case  of  a  payment  bond  or  performance 
bond,  the  person  who  has  contracted  with  a 
principal  for  the  completion  of  the  contract 
and  to  whom  the  obUgatlon  of  the  surety 
runs  in  the  erent  of  a  breach  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  conditions  of  a  payment  bond  or 
performance  bond. 

"(6J  The  tarm  'principal"  means  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  bid  bond,  a  person  bidding  for  the 
award  of  a  contract,  or  (B)  the  person  pri- 
marily liable  to  complete  a  contract  for  the 
DbllEee.  or  to  make  payments  to  other  pereona 
in  respect  of  *uch  contract,  and  for  whose 
performance  of  his  obligation  the  surety  Is 
bound  under  the  terms  of  a  payment  or  per- 
formance bond.  A  principal  may  be  a  prime 
contractor  or  a  subcontractor. 

*'l7)  The  term  "prime  contractor"  means 
the  person  with  whom  '-he  obligee  haa  con- 
tracted lo  perform  the  contract. 

"\S)  The  term  'subcontractor'  mean*  a  per- 
son who  haa  contracted  with  a  prime  con- 
tractor or  with  another  subcontractor  to  per- 
form a  contract. 

"anTHOatrr  or  ike  anMXHwrianoN 
"Sac.  411.  {al  The  Administration  may. 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  guarantee  and  enter  Into  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  any  surely  against  loss, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  as  the  result  of  the 
breach  of  the  terms  of  a  bid  bond,  payment 
bond,  or  performance  bond  by  a  principal  on 
any  contract  up  to  »500.000  in  amount,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  person  who  would  be  the  prtu- 
elpal  of  the  bond  Is  a  small  btislness  con- 
cern. 

"(3)  The  bond  Is  required  In  order  for 
such  person  to  bid  on  a  contract,  or  to  serre 
as  a  prime  contractor  or  subcontractor 
thereon. 

"(3)  Such  person  Is  not  able  to  obtain 
Bucb  bond  on  reaeonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions without  a  guarantee  under  this  section. 
"(4)  The  Admlnls trillion  determines  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
person  will  perform  the  covenants  and  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  with  reepeet  to  wblch 
the  bond  Is  required. 

"(S)  The  contract  meet*  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Administration  for  feaslbU- 


Ity  of  aucceasful  completion  and  reasonable- 
neas  of  ooet. 

"(6)  The  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
bond  guaranteed  under  the  authority  of 
this  part  are  reasonable  in  light  of  the  risks 
invoWed  and  the  extent  of  the  surety  par- 
ticipation. 

"i_h)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  under  this 
section  shall  obligate  the  Administration  to 
pay  to  the  aurety  a  sum  not  to  exceed  GO  per 
centum  of  the  loss  Incurred  by  the  surety 
In  fulfUllng  the  terms  of  hie  contract  as  the 
result  of  the  breach  by  the  principal  of  the 
terms  of  a  bid  bond,  performance  bond,  or 
payment  bond. 

"(c)  The  Adminlstraaon  shall  fix  a  tml- 
form  annual  fee  which  It  deems  reasonable 
and  necessary  lor  any  guarantee  issued  un- 
der this  section,  to  be  payable  at  such  time 
a.prt  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administration.  Such  fee 
ahaU  be  subject  to  periodic  review  in  order 
that  the  lowest  fee  that  experience  under 
the  program  shows  to  be  Justified  will  be 
placed  into  effect.  The  Administration  shall 
also  fix  such  uniform  fees  for  the  processing 
of  applies tloos  for  guarantees  under  this  sec- 
tion as  It  determlnea  are  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  pay  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  therewith.  Any  con- 
tract of  guarantee  under  this  section  shall 
obligate  the  surety  to  pay  the  Administra- 
tion such  portions  of  the  bond  fee  as  the  Ad- 
mlnlatraUon  determlnea  to  be  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  the  relative  risks  and  oosta  In- 
volved. 

"(d)    The  provisions  of  section  403  shall 
apply  In  the  administration  of  this  tectlon." 
TITLE   IV 

POLLUTION  COKTSOL  BTANnaaDS  APFLZCASLX  TO 
FAdLTTIXS  SCOtJlXED  WITH  SMALL  BUBUfESS 
AIlMINISTaATIOK  LOANS 

Sec.  401.  Section  7(a)  of  the  BmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended — 

TECHNICAL    ASSI&TANCX    *KB    COUNBILOJO    FOB 
SMAU.   BOSlNSSa  CONTaACTORS 

Skc.  303,  Section  8  Of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  develop 
programs  for  broadening  the  pirtlcl patio n  of 
small  business  enf-erprise  in  the  construc- 
tion indu-itry.  Such  programs  shall  include 
*A)  the  provision  of  technical  instruction 
and  counseling  with  respect  to  the  managing, 
financing,  and  operation  of  small  construc- 
tion concerns  and  the  techniques  of  success- 
fxjl  bidding  on  construction  contracts  ( in- 
cluding instruction  and  counseling  to  enable 
such  concerns  and  associations  thereof  to 
participate  fuUy  in  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  Admlnistnitlon's  aurety  bond  guarantee 
program  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Small  Buslnew  Investment  Act  of  1958) .  and 
(B(  the  correlation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation concerning  opportunities  for  Binall 
business  concern*  to  partlctpate  as  prime 
contractors  or  suboontractors  on  construc- 
uon  projects. 

■'(2)  Program,5  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  developed  and  carried  out  on  a  local  basis 
having  regard  for  varying  conditions  prevail- 
ing In  the  construction  industry  In  different 
areas  of  the  country. 

"(3)  The  Admimatrator  shall  In  the  im- 
plementauon  of  his  overall  technical  assist - 
anca  program  give  priority  to  technical  as- 
sistance and  counseling  to  small  construc- 
tion contractors  and  whenever  necessary  ob- 
tain the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services 
of  experts  or  consultants,  or  an  organiza- 
tion thereof.  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem." 
SHOST  tttlk 

"Ssc  303.  This  Utle  may  be  cited  da  the 
"Small  Construction  Contractor  AssUtonce 
Act  of  lyJO". 


<1)  by  striking  "paragraph  <6)"  tn  para- 
graph <4)  and  inserting  "paragraphs  (&) 
and  (8)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  ahoU  require  that 
any  equipment,  facilities,  or  machinery  to  be 
acquired  with  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion be  ao  designed  as  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  applicable  air  or  water  quality  stand- 
ards or  other  standards  regarding  environ- 
mental pollution  in  accordance  with  such 
standards  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  processing 
Of  appUcatloos  for  financial  assistance  made 
under  this  subsection  the  Administrator 
shall  give  priority  to  those  applications 
which  he  determines  will  further  the  devel- 
opment or  utlllzaUon  of  new  or  Improved 
methods  of  waste  dispoeal  or  pollution  con- 
trol. ITie  rate  of  Interest  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's share  of  any  loan  with  reepeet  to 
which  such  determination  has  been  made 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  conaldera- 
tlon  the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
Dnlted  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity Of  ten  to  twelve  years  less  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  per  centum  per  annum. 

OISASTXa      LOANS 

Sue.  403.  (a)  Section  7(b)  {4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  InsertUng  "(A)*  after  "injury"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  eiul  thereof  the  following :  ",  or  (B)  as 
the  result,  directly  or  mdlrectly.  of  the  pol- 
lution of  any  stream,  lake,  or  other  body  of 
water  from  sources  other  than  the  btulnesi 
operations  of  such  concern". 

(b)(1)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  new 
paragraphs  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  n-lth  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  AdmlnLfitraUon  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  In  effecting  additions  to  or  al- 
terations In  Its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  comply  with  applicable  air  or 
water  quality  standards  or  other  standards 
regarding  environmental  pollution  Imposed 
by  Federal  or  State  law.  If  the  Administration 
determines  that  such  ooocem  is  l.xely  to 
suffer  substantial  eoooomlo  Injury  without 
aiyMf  jin/sa  under  this  paragraph;  and 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Unmedlate  or  deferred  baala) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  effecting  additions  to 
or  alterations  in  Its  plant,  facilities,  or 
methods  of  operation  to  meet  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Ueat  Inspection  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  If 
the  Administration  determines  that  such 
concern  Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  without  ssslstance  under  this 
paragraph." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  such  Act  la  amended  by  striking  "Or  (6)" 
and  inserting  ".  (6).  (6).  or   (7)^ 

<3)  Section  4(c)  a>  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "7(b)(0).  7(b)(7)'- 
after"7(bf  (6)."- 

CRAlfCK  n*  ItfTCaaST  SATS  AFPLICABLK  to  SUAIX 
arUSnfVBS   ADMUVIBTItATrON    DISA.Tmi  I.OANB 

SBC  403.  (a)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busmess  Act  Is 
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amendtd  by  BUIkisg  out  *U  ttut  foUows 
"excMil"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tbereor  tba 
following:  ■■*  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Treasury  taking  Into  couelderB- 
lion  tbe  current  avera^  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligation*  ot  the 
United  states  with  remaining  periods  or 
maturity  of  ten  to  twelve  years  less  not  to 
exceed  2  per  centum  per  annum." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsaoUon 
(a)  takes  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact* 
ment  of  the  Disaster  Asslstanct  Act  of  1970. 
or  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  which- 
ever Is  the  later. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tab'.e. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  RECOBX) 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
IKTYHE)  has  performed  an  outstanding 
service  In  piloting  the  composite  Small 
Business  Amendments  of  1970  through 
the  Senate.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  I  should 
Illce  to  commend  him  for  thu  achieve- 
ment in  a  very  busy  year. 

Having  recently  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  Senator  McIhtyii's  subcommit- 
tee, I  can  testify  to  his  alert  and  diligent 
attention  to  small  business  legislation, 
which  has  extended  to  two  sets  of  hear- 
ings during  this  91st  Congress,  each  of 
3  days  duration.  The  small  business  com- 
munity and  the  Nation  ai'e  fortunate  to 
have  leadership  of  this  caliber  in  the 
small  business  field. 

The  Northeastern  region  has  produced 
other  outstanding  Senators  and  mem- 
bent  of  the  Small  Business  Committee — 
men  truly  devoted  to  economic  Justice 
and  fair  play  for  the  smaller  man.  In- 
eluding  the  former  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Saltonstall.  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scon), 
and  the  present  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  select  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Yorlc  iMr.  jAvrrs). 
Of  course,  tbe  South  has  contributed 
such  pioneers  as  Senators  Spmuoian. 
StuTHCHS,  and  Long,  and  I  Illce  to  believe 
that  the  West  also  has  made  Its 
contributions. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
these  men,  year  in  and  year  out.  In  small 
business  causes,  through  innumerable 
hearings,  executive  sessions,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  because  of  such 
unheralded  but  continuing  effort  on  the 
part  of  such  men  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
that  the  Small  Business  Act  of  19S3,  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  and  Tax 
Acts  of  1958,  and  the  1960  and  1967 
amendments  were  enacted  into  law. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  any  impli- 
cation by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  Congress  is  not  doing  its  job 
for  small  business  is  unwarranted  and 
unwise.  It  is  unwarranted  iKcause  of  the 
record  which  I  have  briefly  reviewed,  and 
it  is  unwise  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  worlc  still  to  be  done  on  which  we  will 
need  the  help  of  all  concerned  with  small 
business  and  new  business  enterprise 
against  the  massive  forces  of  giant  cor- 


porations, conglomerates  and  big  money 
in  this  country. 

With  our  small  businessmen  facing  ris- 
ing costs,  tight  money,  record-high  inter- 
est rates,  liquidity  problems,  adverse 
changes  in  the  tax  law  last  year,  the 
onrush  of  new  technology,  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  pollution  and  consumer 
standards,  and  a  cutbacic  of  58  percent 
on  small  business  loans,  it  will  talte  Con- 
gress and  the  President  worlclng  together 
to  make  it  possible  for  small  business  to 
weather  this  period  and  survive  in  order 
to  enrich  our  economy  and  society  in  the 
future  as  It  has  in  the  past. 

This  year  it  has  been  a  particular 
jfleasure  to  see  the  bill  move  forward  in 
such  an  expeditious  fashion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
tbank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  always  enjoy  working 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  of  which 
he  Is  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  able  and  disUngulahed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McUrrrM)  is  to 
tie  highly  commended  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
small  Business  Act  clarifications  con- 
tained in  this  measure.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, Senator  McIstyrk  brings  to  the 
Senate  the  highest  level  of  understanding 
and  expertise  in  this  area.  As  always,  the 
Senate  is  Indebted  to  him  for  his  expert 
guidance,  his  wlsdo;n,  and  his  persuasive 
capacities. 

To  be  commended  equally  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  very  articulate  and  able  Senator 
from  Illlnoli  (Mr.  Pincy).  He  added 
a  great  deal  to  our  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  measure  and  I  wish 
to  thank  him  for  his  efforts  on  tiehalf 
of  movmg  this  measure  through  to  final 
passage. 

Cooperating  In  his  usual  thoughtful 
and  thorough  manner  was  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PaoxjoaK)  who  long 
ago  established  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tion In  every  endeavor  relating  to  busi- 
ness and  economy.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Jsvrrs)  whose 
efforts  and  interest  on  behalf  of  small 
business  are  well  known  to  all  of  us  is 
also  to  be  recognised  for  his  very  help- 
ful participation  in  the  debate. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  magnificent  manner  In 
which  it  moved  toward  completion  of  this 
measure  with  full  regard  for  the  views 
of  each  Member. 


VS.  BICEaJTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
LAUDED.  NEW  CHAIRMAN  AND 
MEMBERSHIP  LISTED;  RHODE  IS- 
LAiroS  UNIQUE  PIACE  IN  HIS- 
TORY NOTED 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a*  one 
of  the  eight  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  members  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission,  and 
also  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  13  orig- 
inal States,  I  participate  In,  or  am  kept 
reliably  advised  on  Commission  matters. 
First.  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling,  for- 
mer  president  of   Stanford    University 


who  agreed  to  serve  1  year  in  the  or- 
ganizational period  of  tbe  Bicentennial 
Commission,  has  resigned.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  President  and  the  President's 
letter  of  reply  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  RKCoan  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

Tbe  PRESJDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Second,  on  August  6 
the  mayor  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  tlie  Honorable 
Erik  Jonsson.  sent  tbe  Bicentennial 
Commmission  staff  the  following  com- 
mendation: 

As  the  Mayor  of  a  large  city  in  America. 
I  have  learned  so  very  vividly  the  importanoe 
of  a  sincere,  dedicated  staff  to  back  any  and 
all  programs  that  are  developed  toy  public 
officials  and  Commissions.  I  wish  to  expresa 
to  each  and  every  member  of  the  ARBC  staff 
that  as  a  memt>er  of  the  ARBC  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  and  energies  and  talents 
that  have  been  so  dedlcately  given  to  our 
united  effort  In  plaimlng  for  our  Nation's 
300th  Anniversary. 

Third,  a  new  Chairman  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  was  named  this 
month.  He  Is  David  J.  Mahoney.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York.  Be  Is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  Norton  Simon  Inc..  a 
corporation  with  annnal  sales  of  about 
»1  billion.  Mr.  Mahoney  has  been  de- 
scribed in  one  magazine  article  as  a 
"tough-minded  Irid  from  the  streets  of 
New  York,  with  Irish  pride  of  independ- 
ence." He  started  life  as  a  truck  driver 
and  mail  clerk.  His  philosophy  is  that 
success  comes  to  persons  who  share  a 
sensitivity  for  people  and  that  this  sen- 
sitivity must  be  used  for  the  good  of  the 
public, 

Mr.  President.  In  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  up-to-date 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Commkeion  members,  alter- 
nates, and  consultants  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  11  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Fourth,  1  call  atten- 
tion to  three  letters-to-the-edltor  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post,  one  from  Mr.  Louis  Bean  and  two 
from  Mr.  M.  L.  Spector,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission.  The  letters 
deal  with  Commission  plans  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  letters  be  printed  in 
tbe  body  ot  the  Rzcou  at  tbe  ooodu- 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Rhode  Island,  Mr, 
President,  has  a  deep-seated  Interest  in 
the  acHrttles  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. Our  State  began  Its  battle  for 
Independence  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed.  It  declared  it- 
self free  of  British  rule  on  May  4.  1776. 
It  was  a  group  of  Rhode  Island  patriots 
which,  disgusted  with  trade  restrictions 
and  taxation  without  representation, 
burned  the  British  revenue  ship  Garpee 
in  1772. 

Rhode  Island  also  is  recognized  In  his- 
tory for  its  "Battle  of  Conscience"  Initi- 
ated by  Roger  Williams  in  163<. 
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It  was  Rhode  Island  which  gave  the 
Quakers  protection  In  1657. 

It  was  Rhode  Island  which  welcomed 
and  protected  the  Jews  from  Holland  in 

It  was  Rhode  Island  which  helped  the 
Baptist  Church  esUbllsh  Its  first  church 
in  America  in  1938. 

Although  Rhode  Island  is  Imown  as 
the  smallest  State  In  size,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally weU-known  that  it  has  the  long- 
est name:  the  official  name  under  which 
it  entered  the  Union  as  the  13th  State 
was  "Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations."  ^  _^ 

These  items.  Mr.  President,  are  just  a 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  historical  facU 
which  make  the  people  of  my  State  so 
interested  in  the  bicentennial  era  and 
in  the  nationwide  commemoration  of  our 
200th  year  of  freedom. 

BcmJtt    1 
AmaicAtf  REvoLtmoN 
BiCKTrrcifHTAt.  Cokmission, 
Stanford.  CaUf.,  JtiZjf  «>  1970. 
Hon.  RlCMAKD  M.  Nekok, 
The  WhiU  Houae, 
Wos/itn^on,  D.C. 

DcAX  Ma.  PBJsamcNT:  Now  that  the  Report 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  been  placed  In  your  hands. 
I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Since  you  aid  me  the  honor  of  appointing 
me  to  that  Chairmanship  a  year  ago,  I  h*?e 
postponed  work,  on  several  obligations  to 
which  I  had  earUer  committed  myself.  I  must 
now  turn  my  time  and  attention  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  obligations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  gare 
me  to  work  with  the  Commission. 

Please  be  ajmx«d  of  my  continuing  beat 
wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  E.  Waxxack  BmuKO. 

Tftt  Wkitt  Hotras, 
Wtuhington.  DC,  July  2?.  1970 
Hon.  J.  K.  Wftu-Acs  9rvBUMfl, 
Chairman.  American.  Revolution  Bicentennial 
CommiJJion.  Stanford.  Calif. 
Dkas    W&lxacs:     Tour    letter    submitting 
your  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
Ican    Revolution    Bicentennial    Commission 
has    reached   me.   While   I   regret   that    you 
have    found   It   necessary  to   leave   this   re- 
sponsibility, I  am  pleased  that  you  wlU  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  member. 

The  leader^lp  you  have  given  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlffllon  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  of 
your  fellow  cltlaens.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
valuable  work  the  Commission  has  sccom- 
pUshed  to  date  and  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  careful  and  Incisive 
judgment  yon  brought  to  the  demanding 
task  of  directing  tbe  Commlaslon^  activities. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

RiCRAiD  Vaom. 
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J23.  Cannon  Office  BIdg..  Wnmngton.  D.O. 

12031  325-6861 

Bapraasnuuvt  John  P.  S»y)or,  Boom  2354. 
R«yburn  Office  Bldg  .  WcMlungton.  D.C.  (2021 
236-2oes. 

R«pre«!OtoU«e  O  Wm.  Whitebunt.  Boom 
1221.    liOngworth    Bldg..    WMhlngton,    D.C. 

(202)  32&-4216. 
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CoiuaasxoN  Mkmb^uhxp 

COMOXaSIONAl.   "*•"**"■ 

senator  Edward  W.  Broolce,  Boom  213.  Old 
Sensw  OiBee  Bld«..  Waiblngton.  DC.  (203) 
225-3743. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byld.  Jr..  Boom  417.  Old 
Senate  Offioe  Bldg..  Washington.  DC.  (202) 
235—4024. 

Senator  NorrH  Cotton,  Boom  4121,  New 
Senate  OOce  Bldg..  Waahlngtoo.  D.C.  (309) 
225-3324 

Senator  Jolm  O.  Panore.  Boom  saiS.  New 
Senate  OtBce  Bldg.,  Wiablngton.  DC.  (203) 
225-3921. 

Repr««entatlTe  Harold  D.  Donobue,  Boom 
2265.  Rarbum  Office  Bldg.,  Waablngton,  DC. 
(202  i  225-aiOl. 
Representative  John  O    Marsh.  Jr ,  Boom 


ptiaLic 
CHairmm:  Mr   DaTld  J.  Maboney.  Cbalr- 
Dian  ot  the  Board,  Norton  Simon,  Inc  ,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New   Tor«,    (213) 
963-8800. 

crialrman  Smeritiu:  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Ster- 
ling Office  of  the  Cbaacallor.  Stanford  Onl- 
verslty.  PO.  Box  S09«.  Stanlord.  California. 
(4151  321-2300,  Ext.  3481. 

Vice  Choirmafi.  Mr.  Hobart  LewU.  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Editor.  Reader's  Dlgett. 
PleasantvlUe.  New  York.  (9141  789-TOOO.  New 

York  city  Office:    (3131   973-4000.  

Mr  James  Blddle,  President,  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation ,  74«  Jackson  Place 
II W     Washington,  DC.   (202)   JS2-3304. 

Dr'  Daniel  J.  Booratln.  Director,  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology.  Tbe  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Wssblngton. DC.  |202)  381-6785. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  260  Booth 
Lane  Bavertord.  Pennsylvania.  (2151  Ml  9- 
4975  Summer  Residence:  Eastern  Point. 
Olouceeter.  Mass    (817)  283-2808. 

Mr  James  3.  Copley.  Chairman  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Copley  NewspapKs.  7778  I'anboe 
Avenue.  La  Jolla.  CUlJomla.  (714)  454-0411. 
Dr.  Lutbet  H.  Foster.  President,  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Tuskegee  InsUtute.  Alabama.  (205) 
727-8501. 

Mrs  Ann  Hawkcs  Button.  8900  Worth  Bad- 
cUfle  Street.  Bristol.  Pennsylvania.  (215) 
403—4076 

Mr  James  E  Bolsbooser.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  338, 
Boone  North  Carouna.  (704)  264-8809. 

Mr.  George  Uwln,  428  Maine  Street,  Qulncy. 
Illinois.  (217)  224-2006. 

Honorable  Erik  Jonsson.  Mayor  of  Dallas. 
3300  BepubUc  National  Bank  Tower.  Dallaa. 
Texas.  (2141  743-7341. 

Mr.  Oeorge  E  Lang,  Vice  President.  Restau- 
rant Associates  Industries.  Inc.  1540  Broad- 
way, New  York.  New  York.  (312)  97*-«741. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Moore.  Chairman  ol  the 
Board.  TICKETBON,  376  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  Now  York.  (212l  644-2120. 

Mr.  Clarke  T.  Eeed.  P.O.  Box  479.  Oreen- 
ville,  Mississippi.  (601)  335-2341. 

Mr  Frederick  A.  Seaton.  209  Tribune  Build- 
ing, 908  West  Second  Street.  Hastings.  Ne- 
braska   (4021  463-3456. 

Dr.   Paul   S.   Smllb.    1*314   Bronte  Drive. 
WbltUer.  CaUlomU.  (213)  a»e-5a33. 
Ex-oFncTo  wisaxaa 
Honorable  WUllam  P   Rogers.  Secretary  of 
State.  Washington.  DC.  (2031   832-9630. 

Honorable  Melvlu  R.  Laird.  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Washington.  DC.  (2021  OX  6-6261. 
Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Department  of  Jus- 
UC«,  Washington.  DC.  (202)  BE  7-8200.  Ext. 
2001. 

Honorable  Walter  J.  Blckel.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Wsablngton.  DC.  (202)  343- 
6704. 

Honorable  Maurice  H.  Btans.  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.C.  (202)  967-3113. 
Honorable  Elliot    L.  Blcbardson.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  (2021  983-2361. 

Honorable  L.  aulncy  Mumford.  Librarian 
of  Congress,  Tbe  Library  ot  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, DC,   (203)   967-7206. 

Honorable  B.  DUlon  Blpley,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
DC.  (202)  381-5006. 

Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads.  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  National  Artjhlves  and  Records 
Service,  Waahlngton,  DC.  (202)  983-3434. 

S2.TIKHATXS   SNO    aXFaXSXJfTATTVBS    FOX 
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i>eparfment  o/  Stote 

Honorable  John  Rtcbardson.  Jr..  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 


fairs, Department  of  State,  Room  6218.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  101-33464. 

Francis  J.  ColUgan.  Senior  Policy  Adviser. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Analn. 
Department  of  State,  Boom  4332.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  101-22807. 

James  D.  Hurd.  Information  Plans  Officer. 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs— P'PG.  Department 
of  Stale,  Boom  6805,  Washington,  DC    101- 

Paul  A.  (Tony)  Cook,  Acting  Chief,  Fsclll- 
tauve  Services  Division,  Buresu  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs.  Department  of 
SUte,  Room  4823,  Washington,  DC.  101- 
23166. 

Deport  menf  of  Defense 

Eugene  J  Sleevl.  Deputy  Director  for  Com- 
munity Relations,  Office  of  tbe  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs).  The  Pen- 
tagon.  Room    1E798.   Washington.  DC.   11- 

S3I13. 

Department  of  Justice 

MISS  Patricia  H.  CoUIna,  Attorney  Advisor. 
Department  of  JusUce.  Room  5216.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  187-2040. 


Department  of  the  Interior 
Robert    R.    Gsrvey.    Jr..    Ualson    0»c«. 
ABBC.  NaUonal  Park  Service.  801  19tb  Btreat 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  183-38607, 
Deporfmenf  of  Commerce 
Honorable  Rocco  C.  BlclUano,  Under  Sec- 
retary  of   commerce.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Room  5838.  Washington,   DC.    189- 

4635.  „„    __ 

J  William  Nelson,  Director,  VS.  Exposi- 
tions BtaB.  Department  of  Commerce,  Boom 
1739,  Washington.  DC.  189-5211. 

Deporfmenf  of  Health.  Sd-ucation,  and 
Welfare 
Mrs    Barbara  Walnscott,  Confidential  As- 
sistant   to    the    Secretary.    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Boom  6322 
North.  Washington.  D.C.  13-23667. 
Ltbrary  of  Congreu 
Mrs  Elizabeth  E.  Hamer.  Assistant  Librar- 
ian of  Congress.  Ubrary  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  183-5218. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  RuUand,  Coordinator  of  Bi- 
centennial Program,  Ubrary  of  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.  182-6099. 

Smttheonian   fiutffuflofi 
Jobn  J.  Blocum,  SpocUl  Assistant  for  Bl- 
eentannlal    Planning.    Aru    and    Industries 
Building.     The     Smithsonian     Institution. 
Washington.  D.C.  144-8167. 

National  Archii'Cs 
Dr  Herbert  E.  Angel.  Deputy  Archivist  of 
the   United  States.   National    Archives   and 
Baoorda  service.  Room  111.  Washington.  DC. 

1^—33408 

Dr  Frank  Burke.  Director  of  Educational 
Program  Staff,  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service.  Room  0-12.  Washington.  DC.  13- 
38404. 

Federol  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Dr  Harold  Arberg.  chief.  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Program.  Office  of  Education.  400 
Maryland  Avenue  8  W.,  Room  3137.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  1S-3S976. 

Department  of  Hounng  end   Urban 

Deretopment 

John    Cbapln,    Special    Assistant    to    the 

Sscretarv.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Developiioent.    451-7th    Street    S.W.,    Room 

10218,  Washington.  D.C.  755-7237. 

Vntted  States  Information  Agency 
Dr  W  Kenneth  Bunce.  Acting  Associate 
Director  of  Policy  Plans.  United  Stales  In- 
formation Agency.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue M.W..  Boom  709.  Waablngton.  DC.  101- 
34978. 

The   White  House 

Leonard  Garment.  Special  ConstUtant  to 
the  President,  The  white  House,  Washington, 
DC.  146-2775. 

Bradley  H.  Patterson,  Jr..  Assistant  to  Mr. 
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Leonard  Garment.  The  White  Bouse,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  145-2647. 

Congressional  alternates 

Hamilton  H.  Wood.  Jr..  Assistant  Admlnls- 

uatlve    Assistant    to    Senator    Edward    w 

Brooke.  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Room  M2. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC.  180- 

Davld  Flske.  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  0"1  Senate  «B« 
Building.  Room  417.  United  Slates  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  180-4024. 

Chris  Matblsen.  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Congressman  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr .  Cannon 
Office  Building.  Room  223.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Waablngton.  DC.  180-6681. 

Victor  Powell.  Press  Assistant  to  Congress- 
man G.  William  Whltehurst,  Longwortb 
Building,  Room  1227,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC.  180-4215. 

Xltemate  for  Mr.  James  Copley 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  Editor  Emeritus.  The 
San   Diego   Union.   940   Third    Avenue,   San 
Diego,  California  (714)  234-7111. 
ARBC  consiilfoats 

Mr.  Everett  B.  Bellows,  Vice  President. 
Waablngton.  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical  Cor- 
p^aoLxTiO  K  Street  N.W..  Washington. 

Mr.  John  Golden.  Director  of  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  wsahlngton.  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  Arlington.  Virginia. 

Mr.  Edmond  C.  Hutchinson.  Vice  President, 
Research  Analysis  Corporation.  McLean.  Vir- 
ginia. ^ 

Mr  Fran*  Parker.  President.  Besearch 
Analysu  Corporation.  McLean.  Virginia. 

Mr  James  F  Ragsn.  Jr  .  9171  WUahlre  Blvd., 
Beverly  HUls,  Callfomls. 

Mr.  John  E.  Orchard.  15108  Emery  Lane, 
Bockvllle.  Maryland. 

Public  Belations  Societn  of  America 
unpaid  consultants 

Mr  Robert  V,  Ouellcb,  Vice  President,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations.  Montgomery 
Ward  &  company.  619  West  Chicago  Avenue. 
Chicago,  nunols. 

Mr  Harry  Carlson.  President.  Woloott.  Carl- 
son ft  Oo.,  Inc..  676  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  New  York. 

BxHJBrr  3 

I  From  Letters  to  ths  Editor  Column.  The 

Washington  Poet,  Aug.  9,  19701 

TKX   "76   BICXNTXHIAL 

I  would  like  to  record  tbe  acUve  support 
of  the  American  RevoluUon  Bicentennial 
Commission  for  the  Ideas  expressed  by  Louis 
Bean  in  his  July  14  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Tbe  guidelines  which  the  commission  set 
forth  in  Its  report  (Senate  Doc.  91-761  call 
tor  a  truly  naUonwlde  event  that  Is  at  once 
a  solemn  lededlcaUon  and  a  Joyous  celebra- 
tion. As  stated  In  the  report,  the  Commission 
sees  tbe  blcentermlal  as  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  and  to  Innovate,  to  review  and  re- 
affirm tbe  principles  on  which  the  country 
was  founded,  to  honor  the  past,  to  express 
new  ideas,  to  sot  goals  and  to  strlTe  to 
achieve  them.  Within  this  framework,  the 
commission  defined  the  goal  ot  the  bicenten- 
nial as  follows:  "To  forge  a  new  national 
commitment,  a  new  spirit  for  "J6,  a  spirit 
which  vlialuces  the  Ideals  for  which  the  rev- 
olution was  fought;  a  spirit  which  will  unite 
the  nation  In  purpose  and  In  dedication  to 
tbe  advancement  of  human  welfare  as  It 
moves  Into  Its  third  century.*' 

Tbe  commission  Is  aware  of  the  Important 
role  that  each  state  must  play  U  the  fuU  po- 
tential of  the  bicentennial  Is  to  be  realised. 
For  that  reason,  at  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence last  year.  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  asked  that  each 
state  esubusb  Its  own  bicentennial  commis- 
sion to  develop  and  coordinate  bicentennial 
acUvlUea  In  Ite  area.  As  of  July  33,  each 
state  and  territory  has  either  established 
such  a  commlaalon  or  appointed  a  represent- 


aUve.  Several  cltlee  have  set  up  slmUar  com- 
missions and  many  ot  the  organliaUons  with 
whom  we  have  been  In  contact  have  also 
designated  a  Ualson. 

This  Initial  national  network  was  the 
chief  means  through  which  the  program  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  our  report  were 
submitted.  Its  further  development,  both  In 
scope  and  operation.  Is  critical  If  the  bicen- 
tennial Is  truly  to  afford  each  Individual  the 
opportunity  to  respond  fully  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  excitement  Inherent  In  the  com- 
memoration of  tbe  300th  anniversary  ot  tbe 
founding  ot  our  nation. 

Needless  to  say.  our  current  plans  are 
formative  and  flexible  and  we  welcome  all 
Ideas  and  suggestions  which  will  enhance 
and  forward  the  development  ot  such  a  sig- 
nificant occasion. 

M.  L.  SpxcToa. 
Exccutii'e    Director,    American    Kevolu- 
tton  Bicentennial  Commission. 

WasomirroN. 


ment  of  as  much  as  possible  tor  this  renewal 
program." 

I  am  deUgbted  that  we  see  eye  to  eye  on 

this. 

M.  L.  Spxctox. 
Executive  Dvector,  American  Beoolution 
Bicentennial  Commission. 

WsSHn«GTON. 


I  Prom  Letters  to  the  Editor  Column,  the 
Washington  Post,  July  14,  1970) 
CaLkBasTiifG  1976 
Tbe  decision  to  center  the  200th  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  only  four  Eastern  cen- 
ters Boston,  Phlladelpbu,  Washington  and 
Miami  raises  tbe  quosuon :  why  not  celebra- 
tions all  over  the  country?  You  indicate  that 
36  to  60  million  persons  may  visit  the  four 
cities  for  the  1976  celebrations.  That  means 
that  over  160  millions  will  not  be  sharing  or 
participating.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  too 
might  have  an  Interest  in  recognlsljjg  the 
slgnlflcanee  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  under  the  stimulus  ot  the  occasion 
might  want  to  become  involved  In  projecta 
to  be  accomplished  by  1976  for  the  pride  and 
benefit  of  tbelr  communities  In  the  years  to 
come.  ^  _        ,_ 

Since  every  state  haa  good  reason  to  cele- 
brate Its  basic  dependence  on  the  1776  Dec- 
laiatlon,  shouldn't  every  governor  undertake 
to  and  out  what  special  objectives  the  peo- 
ple of  bis  state  would  Uke  to  set  lor  them- 
selves to  be  accomplished  by  1976  as  tbelr 
contribution  to  tbe  occasion?  Certainly 
there  Is  something  of  ouutandlng  signifi- 
cance that  each  state  could  attempt  under 
the  spur  ot  tbe  300tb  anniversary  that  might 
otherwise  not  be  done. 

Perhape  each  governor  should  ask  one 
commission  to  draw  up  plans  of  a  state'wlde 
significance  and  another  cominlsslon  of,  say. 
mayors  to  draw  up  plans  ot  InUrest  and 
meaning  to  various  cities  and  rural  areas. 
For  example,  there  are  sltims  to  be  cleared, 
schools  and  hospitals  to  be  buUt.  parks  and 
recreation  taclliues  to  be  laid  out  through- 
out the  country  as  well  as  In  the  tour  desig- 
nated clUes  In  the  East.  Other  sources  of  In- 
terest and  Ideas  as  to  what  states  and  cities 
might  want  to  accomplish  In  the  next  sU 
years  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  for 
the  next  generation  might  be  the  heads  of 
unlversltlee  and  coUegee,  the  heads  ot  state, 
business,  labor  and  farm  organlzaUons,  and 
dtlMn  groups,  Includmg  thoee  engaged  In 
promoting  tbe  performing  aru. 

Let  the  four  dues  provide  the  fairs,  the 
enlertalnmenU  and  tbe  spectaculars  to  draw 
36  to  50  mlUlon  persons  to  the  Eastern  his- 
torical centers,  but  let  every  community 
take  a  hand  In  celebrating  locally,  contribut- 
ing Its  special  new  accomplishment  to  the 
national  dedication  for  something  better  tor 
the  next  generatum. 

Lotus  Bxax. 

Washington. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  editorial  In 
your  Saturday,  July  4,  1970,  Post.  I  am  e«pe- 
daUy  pleased  to  see  that  The  Post  has  seen 
the  advantages  of  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations for  Washington.  However,  I 
should  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  commission 
had  some  specific  things  to  say  sbout  the 
timeframe  for  Washington's  efforts.  It  stated : 
"The  Commission  further  urges  that  the  tar- 
get date  ot  U7t  be  Mt  f or  tbe  aeoompUsb- 


POREION  BANK  SECRECY  AND 
BANK  RECORDKEBPINQ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  (MjnscleraUon  of  Calendar  No. 

115S.S.  3878,  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

8.  3678,  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Aot  to  require  Insured  benka  to 
maintain  certain  records,  to  require  that  cer- 
tain transacuons  In  United  SUtes  currency 
be  reported  to  the  Department  ot  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  amendments 
on  page  2.  Une  9.  after  the  word  "that", 
strike    out    "photocopies"    and    Insert 
"mlcrofllm  or  other  reproducUons  and 
other  records":  at  the  beginning  of  line 
n  insert  "in  the  United  States";  in  the 
same  Une,  after  the  word  "where",  in- 
sert 'the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that";  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"eridence,"  insert    "In  such  form";   on 
page  3.  Une  1,  after  the  word  "account" 
insert  "Ui  tbe  United  States"';  in  U™*. 
after  the  word  "account",  insert  "The 
Secretary  may  make  such  exempUons 
from  any  requirement  otherwise  Impoaed 
under  this  subaectlon  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate.'"; in  Une  9.  after  the  word  "a  , 
strike  out  "photocopy"  and  Insert   "nu- 
crofllm  or  other  reproduction"":  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  10.  strike  out  '"or  other 
copy'"-  on  page  4.  Une  7,  after  the  word 
'"question.",  insert  "Any  period  so  pre- 
scribed shaU  not  exceed  six  ye«"  unless 
the  Secretary  determines,  having  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  that  a 
longer  period  is  necessary  in  the  cast  of 
a  particular  type  of  record  or  evidence.  ; 
in  Une  12.  after  the  word  "shaU".  strike 
out  "make  an"  and  Insert    "include  in 
his";  in  Une  13.  after  the  word  '"Con- 
gress", strike  out  "of"  and  Insert  ^^^^- 
matlon  on";  on  page  5,  after  the  material 
foUowlng  Une  1.  Insert: 
138.  OompUance- 
129    AdmlnUtratlve  procedure. 

In  Une  3,  after  the  word  "that",  strike 
out  "adeQuate"  and  Insert  "'certain";  in 
Une  14  after  the  word  "businesses"",  insert 
"in  the  United  SUtes";  In  line  15,  after 
the  word  "'where",  insert  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that":  on 
page  6  Une  7.  after  the  word  "functions", 
insert  "in  the  United  States";  In  line  26. 
after  the  word  'checks,",  strike  out  "or'  ; 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  wortj  "checks  . 
insert  "or  similar  instruments":  on  page 
7  line  1.  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "for  third  parties":  in 
Une  2.  after  the  word  "own".  Insert  "non- 
flnanclal";  after  Une  7,  Insert: 
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[5t  Performing  such  similar.  reUt«J,  or 
sutwtuuto  functions  for  any  of  the  foragoing 
or  for  banking  h  nuy  be  specified  by  tbe 
Secresary  in  regulatlooA. 

On  page  8.  aXter  line  23.  insert: 
1  13S.  Compliance 

The  Secretary  shall  bare  the  TwponalbllUy 
to  assure  compUaace  with  the  requirements 
of  Ibis  title  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble delegate  such  responalhllKy  to  the  appro- 
priate bant  supervlaory  agency,  or  otber 
auperrtaory  agency. 
I  129.  AdminlsiratWe  procedur* 

The  admlnlstratlTe  prticedure  and  judicial 
review  provlatons  of  subchapter  U  of  chapter 
6  and  chapter  7  of  tlUe  5.  United  StAtee  Code. 
shall  apply  to  aU  proc«edln0i  umtor  this 
Chapter,  section  21  oT  lb«  Pedaral  Deposit 
Xnsuranoe  Act,  and  aactloa  411  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

On  pace  9,  in  the  printed  matter  fol- 
lowing line  13,  after  "Sec.  206.  Compli- 
ance", strike  out  'procedures":  and  in  the 
same  printed  matter,  after  "311.  Immu- 
nity of  witnesses.'*,  insert 
aia.  Availability  of  information  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 
aiS.  Adnunlstratlve  procedure. 

On  page  10.  after  line  1,  strike  out  "The 
purposes  of  this  title  are  1 1  >  to  facilitate 
the  supervision  of  financial  institutions 
properly  subject  to  Federal  supervision. 
t2)  to  aid  duly  constituted  authorities  m 
lawful  investigations,  and  (3)  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  necessary 
for  the  formulation  of  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic policy.*'  and  insert  "It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  to  require  certain  re- 
ports or  records  where  such  reports  or 
itconls  have  a  high  degree  of  usefulness 
In  criminal,  tax.  or  regulatory  mvestlga- 
tiona  or  proceedings."  after  line  15,  strike 
out: 

(c>  The  term  "IndlTldual"  mean*  a  nat- 
ural person 

(d)  The  term  "panoQ"  Includes  IndlTld- 
ualB,  partnerships,  trusta.  estates,  aaaocla- 
ttons.  corporations,  and  aU  other  entitles  cog- 
nizable as  legal  persooalUles. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(c;  The  term  "peraon"  Includes  natural 
persons,  partnermhlpe,  trusts,  estates,  associa- 
tions, oorporatlons.  and  all  entitles  cogniz- 
able as  legAl  p«r»onallcies.  The  term  also  In- 
cludes any  gt>vernmentAl  department  or 
agency  specified  by  the  Secretary  either  for 
the  purpose  of  this  utle  generally  or  any 
particulsx  requirement  thereunder. 

(d)  The  term  "tJnlted  States",  used  tn  a 
geographical  sense.  Includes  the  States  and 
the  Distarlct  of  Columbia,  and  to  tbe  sxtsnt 
the  Secretary  shJill  by  regulation  specify. 
either  for  the  pnrpoees  of  this  title  generally 
or  any  particular  requirement  thereunder, 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rtoo,  the  pee- 
sessions  of  the  T7nlt«d  States,  United  States 
military  establishments,  and  United  States 
dlplomauc  establishments. 

On  page  11.  line  15.  after  '•(4)".  insert 
"an  agency  or";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20.  Insert  "credit  union,  todurtrlal 
liank*:  on  page  12,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"Issuer",  strike  out  "or";  in  the  same  line, 
after  tbe  word  "redeemer".  Insert  "or 
caaher";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  strike 
out  "other  than  for  its  own  account";  In 
Ux>e  9.  after  the  word  "company;",  strike 
out  "or";  after  Une  9,  insert: 

(17)  a  tr&vsl  agency: 

jiaj  a  llrsnssd  trananlttar  of  fnads; 

(la)  a  telsgraph  compsny: 

(30)  a  rederal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment instttutlon  which  performs  any  of  the 


functions   of    any    of   the   businesses    listed 
abovs;  or 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
"<17)"  and  insert  "<21)*";  inline  17,  after 
the  word  "similar",  strike  out  "or';  in  the 
same  Une.  after  the  word  "related",  in- 
sert 'or  substitute";  after  line  20.  strike 
out: 

^fl  Ths  team  "domestic  financial  tnstltu- 
Uon"  means  any  person  whlcb  does  business 
as  a  financial  insutuUon  In  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  tbe  United  States. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

(f>  The  term  "domestic",  used  with  refer- 
ence to  institutions  or  agencies,  limits  the 
sppUcablUty  of  the  provision  wherein  It  ap- 
pears to  such  Institutions  or  agencies  to  the 
extent  that  they  perform  any  functlona  as 
such  within  the  United  SUtes. 

On  page  13.  after  line  11.  strike  out: 

(h)  Ths  term  "foreign  financial  agency" 
means  any  financial  agency  which  transacts 
any  buslnes*  as  such  at  any  place  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(h)  The  term  "foreign",  used  with  refer- 
ence to  instltuuons  or  agencies.  UmlU  the 
appUcablllty  of  the  provlslor  wherein  It  ap- 
pears to  the  extent  that  they  perform  any 
functions  as  such  outside  tbe  United  States. 

On  page  14.  Une  7.  after  the  word  "of". 
Insert  "travelers*";  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  8.  strike  out  "bills,  notes,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  or  instruments"  and 
insert  "bearer  negotiable  instruments, 
and  bearer  investment  securities,  or  their 
equivalent":  in  line  16.  after  the  word 
"Compliance",  strike  out  "procedures"; 
after  line  16.  Insert: 

<a)  The  Secretary  shaU  have  the  req»on- 
slblllty  to  aasiuY  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  and  to  the  greatest 
sxlent  possible  delegate  such  responsibility 
to  the  appropriate  banK  supervlaory  agency, 
or  other  supervisory  agency. 

At  the  beginning  of  Une  21.   insert 

"(b)"  on  page  17,  after  Une  8.  strike  out: 

Whenever  In  the  judgment  of  a  United 

States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  any  witness  in  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  involving  any  Tlolatlon 
of  this  title  is  necessary  to  the  public  In- 
terest, he.  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
Genera]  or  his  designated  represcntstlve.  may 
make  application  to  the  court  that  the  wit- 
ness be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  order  of  the  court  the  witness 
ahsll  not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from 
producing  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
ref^ulred  of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture. 
But  no  such  witness  may  be  prosecuted  or 
subjected  tn  any  penalty  of  forfeiture  for  or 
on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  is  compelled,  sfter 
having  claimed  bis  privilege  against  self  In- 
crimination, to  testify  or  produce  evidence. 
nor  may  testimony  so  compelled  be  used  as 
evidenced  in  any  criminal  proceeding  a^nst 
him  In  any  court,  except  a  prosecution  for 
perjury  or  contempt  committed  while  giving 
testimony  or  producing  evidence  under  com- 
pulsion as  provided  tn  this  section. 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

Whenever  a  witness  refuses  on  the  basis  of 
bis  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  provide  other  inforraatlcn  in  a 
proceeding  involving  any  violation  of  this 
title  before  or  ancillary  to— 


U)  a  court  or  grand  jury  of  the  United 
States, 

(3)  an  agency  of  tbe  United  States,  or 

(3)  either  House  of  Congress,  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  or  a  committee  or 
a  subcommittee  of  either  House, 
and  the  person  presiding  over  the  proceeding 
communicates  to  the  witness  an  order  requir- 
ing him  to  give  testimony  or  provide  other 
information,  tbe  witness  may  not  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  order  on  the  basis  of  his 
privilege  agolnst  self- Incrimination.  No  such 
testimony  or  other  information  so  compelled 
under  the  order  or  evidence  or  other  infor- 
mation which  is  obtained  by  the  exploitation 
of  such  testimony  may  be  used  against  the 
witness  In  any  criminal  case,  except  a  prose- 
cution for  perjury,  giving  a  false  statement, 
or  otherwise  falling  to  comply  with  the  order, 
1 212.  AvallabUlty  of  information  to  other 
Federal  agencies 

The  Secretary  shall,  upon  such  conditions 
and  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as  be  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  make  any  infonna- 
ticn  set  forth  in  reporu  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title  available  for  a  purpose  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  request  of  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agiency. 
i  313.  Administrative  procedure 

Subject  to  secUon  a03(J).  the  wlinlnls- 
tratlve  procedure  and  Judicial  review  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  and  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
apply  to  all  proceedings  under  this  utle. 

On  page  21,  Une  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
cept", strike  out  "that."  and  insert  "that 
(1),":  in  Une  6,  after  the  word  "pre- 
scritre. '.  insert  "and  <2)  any  such  per- 
son may.  at  his  election  and  in  lieu  of 
fWlng  the  report  in  the  marmer  herein- 
above prescribed,  file  the  report  with  the 
Secretary.";  In  the  printed  matter  fol- 
lowlns  Une  13,  after  "Sec.  234.  Remis- 
sion by  the  Secretary.",  insert:  "235.  En- 
forcement authority.'* 

In  Une  20.  after  the  word  "place",  strike 
out  "subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of"  and 
insert  "within";  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
22,  strike  out  "not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of"  and  Insert  "outside";  on  page  22, 
Une  1.  after  the  word  "place",  strike  out 
"subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of"  and  in- 
sert "within":  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  out  "not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of"  and  insert  "outside";  in  Une  6. 
after  the  word  "to",  strike  out  "any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of";  In  Une  8. 
afttr  the  word  "place",  sUike  out  "not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of"  and  insert 
"outside";  m  Ime  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceeding", strike  out  "«5.000"  and  Inaert 
■$10,000":  in  line  U.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceedin-:",  strUe  out  "$10,000"  and  insert 
"S20.od0";  In  Une  15.  after  the  word 
"and",  where  it  appears  the  second  time. 
insert  "may";  in  Une  16,  after  the  word 
"Infonnation  *.  insert  "and  any  addi- 
tional Information.":  on  page  24.  after 
line  17.  msert: 
I  238.  Enforcement  authority 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  monetary  instruments  ere  in  the  process 
of  transportation  and  with  respect  to  which 
a  report  required  under  section  331  has  not 
been  9Ied  or  contains  material  asnlsslons  or 
mlsstetements,  he  may  apply  to  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  a  search  war- 
rant. Upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause,  the 
court  may  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
search  of  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(1)  One  or  more  designated  persons. 

(2)  One  or  more  designated  or  described 
places  or  premises. 

(3)  One  or  more  destg;zMited  or  descilt>ed 
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letters,  parcels,  packages,  or  other  physical 
objects. 

(4 J  One  or  more  designated  or  descrlbod 
vehicles. 

Any  appUcaUon  for  a  search  warrint  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by 
allegations  of  fact  supporting  the  applica- 
tion. 

(b)  This  section  U  not  In  derogation  of 
tbe  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any 
other  law. 

On  page  25,  the  printed  matter  follow- 
ing Une  12.  after  "Sec.  241.  Recsorda". 
strike  out  "and  reports";  In  Une  13.  after 
the  word  "Eecords",  strike  out  "and  re- 
ports"; at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  insert 
"(a)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Treasury,"*,  insert:  having  due  regard 
for  the  need  to  avoid  impeding  or  con- 
trolling the  export  or  import  of  currency 
or  other  monetary  instruments  and  hav- 
ing due  regard  also  for  the  need  to  avoid 
burdening  unreasonably  persons  who 
legitimately  engage  in  transactions  with 
foreign  financial  agencies,:  in  line  19. 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated, 
strilce  out  "shaU"  and  Insert  "may";  on 
page  26,  line  1,  after  the  word  "records", 
strike  out  "or  to  file  reports,  or  both, 
setting  forth";  and  insert  "containing '; 
after  Une  13.  Insert: 

(b)  No  person  required  to  malntAln  rec- 
crds  under  this  section  shall  b«  required  to 
produce  or  otherwise  disclose  the  contents 
of  the  records  esc^t  In  compllanoe  with  a 
subpena  or  summons  duly  auUiorlsed  and 
Issued  or  as  may  otherwise  be  required  by 
law. 

On  page  27,  after  Une  2.  strike  out: 
t  3,|  (3)   The  form,  frequency,  and  manner  of 

*  X  flUng  of  any  reports  required  under  section 

241. 

At  the  beginning  of  Une  5.  strike  out 
"(4)"  and  insert  "(3)";  at  the  beginning 
of  Une  7,  strike  out  "<5)"  and  insert 
"(4)":  at  the  beginning  of  Une  9.  strike 
out  "(6>"  and  insert  "(5>";  in  Une  12. 
after  the  figure  "7".  strike  out  "(a)";  in 
line  14.  after  the  figure  "7",  strike  out 
"(at";  in  Une  15.  after  "78g",  strike  out 
"{&)":  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"by",  strike  out  "striking  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof"  and 
insert  "adding  at  the  end  thereof";  Ui 
Une  17,  after  the  word  "following",  in- 
sert "now  subsection";  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  strike  out  "  'For 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  excessive 
use  of  credit  for  the  purchase  or  carrj'- 
ing  of  securities,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shaU  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  accordance  with  this  section. 
These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  credit  (re- 
gardless of  who  or  where  the  tender  may 
be)  that  any  person  may  initially  obtain 
and  subsequently  retain  on  any  security 
(Other  than  exempted  security),  and  to 
the  amount  of  credit  (regardless  of  who 
or  where  the  borrower  may  be)  that  any 
person  may  initially  ext«nd  and  sub- 
sequently malnta'm  on  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security).  It 
shall  be  unUwful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly to  obtain  or  retain  credit  In  any 
amount  in  violation  of  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation under  this  section,  and  It  shaU  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  -Ahether  or  n^t 
knowingly,  to  obtain  or  retain  credit  in 
an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000.- 
000  at  any  one  time  In  violation  of  any 


rule  or  regulation  under  this  section.* "; 
on  page  28,  after  Une  9.  Insert: 

■'(f)(l>  It  u  unlawful  for  any  United 
States  person  ot  any  foreign  person  controlled 
by  a  United  States  person  or  acting  on  be- 
half of  or  in  conjunction  with  such  person, 
to  obtain,  receive,  or  enjoy  tbe  beneficial  use 
c*  a  loan  or  otber  extension  of  credit  from 
any  lender  (without  regard  to  whether  the 
lender's  office  or  place  of  business  is  in  a 
State  or  tbe  transaction  occurred  in  whole 
or  In  part  within  a  3ut«)  for  the  purpose 
of  (A)  purchasing  or  carrying  UiUted  States 
securities,  or  (B)  ptuxhaalng  or  cirrymg 
within  the  United  States  securities,  or  (B) 
purchasing  or  carrying  within  the  United 
States  of  any  other  securities  if  under  this 
section  or  rules  and  regulaUons  prescribed 
thereunder,  tbe  loan  or  other  credit  trans- 
action is  prohibited  or  would  be  prohibited 
II  It  bad  been  mude  or  tbe  trsusactlon  had 
otherwise  occurred  in  a  lender's  office  or 
other  place  of  business  in  a  State. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'United  States  person'  in- 
cludes a  person  which  Is  organized  iinder  the 
laws  of  any  State  or,  m  the  case  of  a  natural 
person,  a  c1tl2en  or  resident  of  the  Unlt«d 
States:  a  domestic  eetate;  or  a  trust  In  which 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  persons  has  a 
cumulative  direct  or  Indirect  Deneflclal  In- 
terest In  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  the  trust. 

"(B>  Tbe  term  'Unlied  SUtes  security 
means  a  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security)  issued  by  a  person  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  whose  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  Is  within  a  State. 

"(C>  The  term  -foreign  person  controlled 
by  a  United  States  person'  Includes  any  non- 
corporate entity  In  which  United  Slates  per- 
aona  directly  or  indirectly  have  more  than 
a  SO  per  centum  beneficial  Intereat.  and  any 
corporation  In  wlUch  one  or  more  United 
States  persons,  directly  or  indirectly,  own 
stock  possessing  more  than  40  per  centum  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  aU  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  or  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  value  of  shares  of 
all  classes  of  stock. 

"(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may.  In  Its  discretion 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  by  rule  or  regulation  exempt  any 
class  of  United  States  persons  or  foreign  per- 
sons controlled  by  a  United  States  person 
from  the  application  of  this  subsection." 

On  page  30.  Une  16.  after  "(a)",  strike 
out  "No"  and  insert  "Whenever  required 
in  any  particular  case  or  class  of  trans- 
actions by  such  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders as  the  Commission  may  adopt  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  Ui- 
terest.  no";  on  page  31,  line  2.  after  the 
word  "security",  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "if  such  transaction  was  initiated  by 
a",  and  insert  "with  any":  in  Une  4.  after 
"203",  strike  out  "(h)":  on  page  32.  line 
7,  after  the  word  "States.",  strike  out  the 
quotation  marks;  after  line  7,  Insert: 

"(d)  (11  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission only  after  It  has  made  a  study  and 
report  as  herein  provided.  The  study  shall 
seek  to  determine  insofar  as  is  possible  tHe 
probable  effects  of  the  implementation  of  this 
section  on  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  balance  of  payments.  Sucn  study  shaU  be 
made  In  coUaboraUon  with  the  Sacretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  A  report  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  shall  be  made 
by  the  CommUslon  to  the  Commltteca  on 
Banking  and  Currencv  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  RepresentaUves  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  No  rule,  regulation,  or  order  niall  be 
Issued  under  this  sectloa  If  the  CommlaBton 


determmes,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  tbe  Board  of  Oov- 
smors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that  It 
would  unduly  and  adversely  affect  ths  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  3tat«e.  Any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  so  Issued  ahaU  be 
rescinded  or  amended  If  at  any  time  the 
Commission  determines,  after  consultation 
with  said  Secretary  or  Board,  that  It  has  had 
or  is  having  such  effect  on  such  paymBots." 

And  on  page  34.  Une  3.  after  tbe  word 
"enactment",  insert  a  semlcolcm  and  "ex- 
cept that  that  part  of  such  amendment 
which  directs  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  make  a  study  and 
report  shaU  become  effective  on  Uie  date 
of  enactment.";  so  as  to  make  the  blU 
read: 

8.  367S 
Be  it  enacted  by  tlit  Senate  and  Bmtse  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled, 

TTTLB  I— ^IMAMCIAL  REOOBDEEEPCNO 
Chapter  Sec. 

1 .  Insured  Banks  and  Insured  Institu- 
tions   101 

2.  Other  Financial  InsUtutaogoa ISl 

Cmspter  1. — IKSURgP  BAKKS  AMD 

INSURED    INSTITUTIONS 

101.  Retention  of  records  by  insured  bftnka. 
103.  Retention  of  records  by  Insured  Insti- 
tutions. 
I  101,  Retention  of  records  by  Insured  banks 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  sections  21 
and  23  aa  33  and  33,  respecUvtiy.  and  (3) 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  section  Im- 
medlatriy  after  section  30: 

■Sec.  31.  (a)(l»  The  Congress  finds  that 
adequate  records  maintained  by  insured 
banks  have  a  hl^  degree  of  usefulness  in 
criminal,  tax,  and  regulatory  Investigations 
and  proceedings.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  microfilm  or  other  reproductions  and 
other  records  made  by  banks  of  checks,  as 
well  as  record  kept  by  banks  of  the  identity 
of  persons  maintaining  or  authorized  to  set 
with  respect  to  accounts  therein,  have  been 
of  particular  value  In  this  respect, 

"(3)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
require  the  maintenance  of  appropriate 
types  of  records  by  insured  banks  In  the 
United  Statee  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  such  records  may 
have  a  high  degree  of  twefulnass  in  orlmlnat. 
tax.  or  regulatory  investigations  or  proc«sd- 

Ings-  

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Secreftary') 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Each  insured  bank  shall  maintala 
such  records  and  other  evidence,  in  such 
form  as  the  SecreUry  shall  reqtdrs.  of  the 
Identity  of  each  person  hsving  an  account 
in  the  United  States  with  the  bank  and  of 
each  individual  authorlaied  to  sign  checks, 
make  withdrawals,  or  otherwise  act  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  account.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  exemptions  from  any  requirement 
otherwise  Imposed  under  this  subsection  as 
he  deems  i^propriat*. 

"(d)  Each  Insured  bank  shaU  make,  to  the 
extent  that  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
so  require — 

"(I)  a  microfilm  or  other  reproduction  of 
each  check,  draft,  or  slmUar  instrument 
drawn  on  It  and  presented  to  It  for  payment; 
and 

'■(3)  a  record  of  each  check,  draft,  or  slm- 
Uar instrument  received  by  it  for  deposit  ot 
collection,  together  with  an  identification  of 
the  psfcrty  for  whose  accotmt  it  is  to  be  de- 
posited or  collected,  unless  the  ban*  has 
already  made  a  record  of  the  party's  identity 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

-•  (e>  Whenever  any  individual  engages 
(whether  as  prtnclpal,  Bgent,  or  l>aUee»   in 
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u  r«,ulr«l  to  t«  «port«l  under  tbe  Cur-  "' "f  •"ri;'„*^^„'>'^ooT21  ol  the  Fed-  Cod.,  .hall  apply  »  all  procwdliQg.  under 
r.n^  and  Foreign  Tramacuon*  ?T.u^?  ir.r^^^n^^Dcnc .To  „qulr.  Inaured  this  chapter,  section  21  ol  the  Federal  De- 
Act,  the  bank  shall  require  and  retUn  such  •"'r»P^""r^r^  <,r  mLntaln;  and  posit  Insurance  Act.  and  section  411  of  the 
evidence  ol  th.  Identity  ot  that  Individual  bantei  to  requlr,    "'^°l'^^„^.  National  Housing  Act. 

as  the  secretary  -ay  pr»crlh.  «  appropriate  2,  to  ^J-'^J-J^-^^^p^"  "a".,  ^^  „_REPOBTS  OF  CUKHENCY  AND 

under  the  circumstances.  fir^aJVer    Fo?  the  purpo.«.  of  any  civil                      FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS 

'."'vS.^"X"w^'.ree'^^«^»^»  'o^'crlmlSal  penalty.  ."War...-  violation  of                   ,                                                               S«. 

t^l'n  ^""  ^S^  biS  "Sll  muntaln  any  requirement  under  this  P'-^P"^  ,.  oL«l.l  PaovtsioNS JJl 

^h  ?^oJSs  a^T^denc.  as  the  Secretary  curs    with    respect    to    ««h    dsy    and    «^  ^   Do-tsnc  Ctl.atNC,  T«*Na»CT,oi.a— .  821 

SE^"-  to  carry  out  the  purpose,  o,  sepa^^t.  o«c,^br.nch.  -  P-  "^-^^^  3    .r^^  --—-.--•".-  231 

.^ITv  tree  ol  r«ord  or  evidence  re-  <bl  The  authority  ol  the  S^"'*^;^""  4.  rtoanoN  TaANa*cr.o«» »" 

£^E£-SSS.'ifS  ^SiSSSSHH-  £=:„.,— 

tlie  purposes  ol  this  section,  that  a  longer  Incident  to  tbe  conduct  01  its  own  nonnoau  j^^  j5^m,u„n. 

period  15  necessary  In  the  ca«  ol  .  particular  "^Xf  J'-'.J!^,^       .^^s  or  credlu  domes-  20S.  Compliance, 

ivpeot  record  or  evidence.  '  ,1^^  ™,r„.,i^»  208  Eiemptlonj 

^h,    T*.  S«;r.tary  shall   Include  In  hi.  "«^  '  "  ^'f.™"°'^„„,..    „ehange    or  2<n.  Clvl,  penalty, 

annual  report  to  the  Congress  Information  (3)  °P"J"°«  ^•.^^"""fi    '^ncfes  or  208  Injunctions 

on  his  lm£«n«»Utlon  of  the  authority  con-  otherwise  dealing   In   foreign  currencies  or  ^  criminal  penalty. 

ferred  by  this  McUon  and  any  similar  au-  credlu^ .vstem  *"    AddlUonal  criminal   penalty  In  CMtaln 

--^Lh^uIJ^SStsnoS^e-rr'erbro^th:;  !»!   -tt'  ."=Hf  ^rlor"  211.  Un^Lty  of  wltne.....  ^      ^^ 

Pr^visioL oTiaw.  ""g  "lo/'Ti.rg  rm"v:p:c^'.leirb^.  ^^ -;-^-„^r""^""°" "'■"'" ""■ 

•  ""    ""^U^       "^  '"•  ^"'"^  "■  "S^"'"""  213  AdmmSmlv"  proc«iure. 

Title  rv  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  Is  i  124.  Injunctions                        -„„,„„  ,h„  !  201    Short  title                                     _^ 

a.«^ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  Whenever  It  appear,  to  '"' Swretary  that  ^,^,^  _^       ^  ^.^^  „  ^,  -Currency 

Sc^^MWsecuL:  any  peraon   ha.  «.gag«I.   Is  "^^±°'^  and  Foreign  Transaction.  Reporting  Act" 

^sJe    411    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practlca  con-  p„™_-. 

shaTpr^lbriu^^ufatlons  a.  ma,  be  ««v.tlng  a  violation  of^anyr^ul^lonunde,  •  ^f    P^JP^            ^,  ^„  „„.  „  ^„,„ 

appropriate  to  carry  out.  with  respect  to  In-  uua  cbaptar.  he  may  In  ?"  5i'=«"°f  "1^!  „rt,ln  reports  oVrecords  where  such  reports 

'SS^nstltutlons.  the  purposes  set  forth  in  an  action.  In  the  Pf°P"^""  "I^J  °'^,"f,*  ^  "Sr^have  a  high  degree  ot  usefulness 

section  21  of  the  F^leral  Depo.lt  tn«.r«ic  Unl-d   S-"-  «  ^  Hu.^  P^^  .uW^t  In  criminal,  taa.  or  regulatory  Invertlgatlon. 

Act  with  respect  to  Insured  banm."  ooun  of  My  wrrlMtT  f  °'5"  P^ftaJia   w  or  proceedings 

Chapter  2^rrHSR  FXNANCIAI.  •»  '^^  i^Sf 'aVrof°  p^tl«.'^nl  u^n  "a  ,  2M.  D^nltlon.   .nd   rule,  of   con.«ruc..on 

IHSTrnmONS  '^"^   'S^mg  a  p.^n«.t  or   temporary  (a)  Th.  definition,  and  rule,  of  conttruc- 

S«r.                                              ^  li^S^ct^orS    .^.Si^g    order    shaU    be  Hon  set  forth  In  this  section  apply  for  th. 

lai.  Coogresuonal  finding  and  purpose.  ^^' ,"tn"ut  bond.  O^n  application  of  purposes  of  this  title. 

IJ3.  Ownership  and  control.  KTsecretarv  any  .uch  court  mav  also  laaue  (b.  The  term  "Secrrtary  m«Mi«  the  Sec- 

123.  Authority  of  secretary.  mandatory     inlunctlona    commanding     any      retary  of  the  Treasury                .„„^ «, 

124.  injunctions  ^^M  comply  with  any  regulation  of  the  ic)  The  term  "person"  include,  natut^  per- 
12s.  avll  penalUes.  S^Lr^  ^^  Ihta  chapMr  khis.  pirtnerihlp..  trust.,  eatate.  assocla- 
128  CnmlJMl  penalty.  Secretary  under  inu  cnapter.  ^^^^  iorporatlons.  and  all  enUtles  cognli- 
127    Additional  criminal  penalty  In  cerUIn  |  125    Civil  penalties  ,^,j  ^  ,_,,  p«rsoaalltles.  The  term  also  In- 

eaaea.  (»l  'or  Mch  wlUlul  violation  of  any  reg-  ^^^^    ,„,    governmental    department    or 

12«   Compllanca.  ulatlon    under    thU    chapter,   the    Secretary  ^       ^y  specified  by  the  S^rWary  either  for 

12B    AdmliUKratlve  procedure.  may  aue«  upon  any  person  to  wlilch  the  ^^^  purpoM  of  this  title  generally  or  any 

I  121    OonzrcnKmal    findings    and    purpose  reguuuon  appUea.  and.  U  such  person  U  a  j„,jui„   r«,uir»ment   thereunder. 

lalTh*Con«i«»BndstHat  certain  r«»rds  partnership,    corporation     or    other    eaUly.  ^^  „^    ■Dnlted  States".  uMd  In  a 

malntS^d^buslneBe.   engaged    In   the  upon  any  p«Tner.  director,  offlcer    or  em-  p^pmc  „„„,  include,  the  States  and 

SS^^    d«LlbSiriectloVmib)    of  ployee  thereof  who  wUlfullypartlclp««  in  J^.^^rtct  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  extent 

IhUA^rhaveTw^  degree  ot  usrfuln...  In  the  vlohiOon.  a  civil  penalty  not  e.ceedlng  ^^^   secretary   .hall    by   regulation   .p«lfy. 

criminal    tax    anil  regulatory  InvestlgaUons  »l.OOO.                               .     ^      .  „            ,   .„,  «'">«•  "»  ""'  PurpoMa  of  this  title  gener- 

InToroi^dlnes   The  Congress  further  nnds  (b)   In   the  event   of   the   faUure   of  any  „            ,„y   p^icular   requirement   there- 

rhattS^^^toV^uIreieports  of  changes  p.«n  to  pay  any  penalty   as«»sed   und«-  y„^,    the'cSmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

m  u>rovottorehlp    mntrol.  and  management  this  Mctlon.  a  civil  action  for  the  rewivery  „,,  poMeaslons  of  the  nnlt«l  State..  United 

of  troea  of  tmanclal  Institutions  referred  to  thereof  may    In  the  dlscreUon  of  the  Secre-  g^t^i  military  establishments,  and  Dnlted 

II,  section  122  o(  thU  Act  may  be  necessary  t«ry.  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the  United  gj^t^  diplomatic  establishments. 

iSr^eMmepurpOM  States.  ,„  The  t«m -ananclal  Institution"  means 

(b)   It  I.  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  ,  jjj   criminal  penalty  any  person  which  does  buslneas  In  any  one 

require  the  maintenance  of  appropriate  types  whoever  wlllfuUy  TlolatM  any  regulation  or  more  of  the  following  capacltlM: 

o!   record,  and   the   mailng  of  appropriate  ^^^„  ^y,  cbupua  ahall  be  lined  not  more  m    an   Insured   hank   as  defined   In  sec- 

reoorts   by   such    businesses   In   the  United  ^        ai  000   or   Imprisoned   not    more   than  tton  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Slates  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^^^          '  „  ^^l.  HI   •  commercial  bank  or  tru.t  company, 

S'arrhrgh'^d:gr.:''or^fulneL"S^'.^  .  ^r,.  Additional  crmunal  panalty  in  cartaln  .3.  -J'];^^^"^-  ^^   ,,^.„   ^. 

nal^tax.  or  ragu.atory  Investigations  c  pro-  ^.^^,^^,„,„  „„^,„  „,  ^utlon  "",',f  J'^Jru°.!d"rimC;?on  ^"linned  In 

"^"^L-,      .,      „H»,nt™.  under  this  Chapter.  .«=tlon  21  of  the  Federal  J'^^-^o  ■^^th,  N«lo^l  Sou.lng  Act; 

i  122    Ovmershlp  and  ooottol                ^„,„  Depoalt  Insurance  Act.  or  wctlon  411  of  the  •«              „„ng.    bank     building   and    loan 

The  S«r.««,  naayby  r^ulatlon  ^re  _,^P^,  ^^^^^  ^,  ^^„,  ^^,  ,,<„„,o„  ,,  J^»„^"^^„   ^,'„„    ,„dS!trl.l   bMJt. 

sny   type  of   unlnmired  bank   or  unUU^~  commltt«l  in  furtherance  of  the  oommla.lon  !f^"  t^rtft  InstJtuUon; 

institution  to  make  ■''''-''Pl^'^,  ";^'^-  of  any  violation  of  F«leral  la-  punishable  "^^^^'^  or  deSer  n>glstered  with  the 

retary  may  require  In  respect  of  its  owner  unprlaonment  for  more  than  one  year.  ^^  ',,,„  ^a  Exchange  Commission  under 

ship,    control,    and    management    and    any  ^^^   P^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^.„  ,,(,000  or  Im-  ^"^SitJ^^gSh^gTAct  of  19S4; 

change,  therein.  prisoned  not  mora  than  Bve  yeaii.  or  both.  ^^  ^   broker   or   dealer   In   B«untles   or 

i  123.  Authority  of  Secretary  ,  uj   Compliance  commodltlea: 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re-  ,^^^  secretary  shall  have  the  reaponslhlllty  (9)   an  Investment  banker  or  Investment 

quire  any  unlnsulBd  bank  or  unlnaured  in-  ^^  ^^^  compllsnce  with  the  requirement-,  company: 

rtltuoon   or    any    person    enga^ng    ">    t^"  ^,  j^,,  „„,  ,na  ,0  the  gre«t«t  extent  pos-  (jO)   a  currency  exchange; 

buslnass  of  carrying  on   any  of   tn«  jui"=-  j,^,j  aei„ste  such  reaponslblllty  to  the  ap-  (H)  »n  lamier.  redeemer  or  cmahlM  ot  trav- 

tlons   In  the   United  Stales  refarrwl  to  in  '      rute  bank  supervisory  agency,  or  other  eigr,-  checks,  checks,  money  orders,  or  sunl- 

subaectlon  |b>  of  this  action--           _,^  _  Jrutirvlsory  agency.  lar  Instnuneots; 

(1)  to  require.  r«t«ln.  or  malntalajrtth  r»-  i"          '  JT            nrocedure  ( W)  ">  operator  of  a  credit  card  system; 

rSm^n^-rS^tron-nST'llScS^  •  •^^rSSSr.-;^'^  and  ,ud.Cal  U,  «.  m-uranc  company; 
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(14)  a  dealer  In  precious  meuls,  stones,  or 
Jewels; 

(151   a  pawnbroker; 

(18)  a  loan  or  finance  company; 

(17)  a  travel  agency; 

(18)  a  licensed  transmitter  of  fundi; 

(15)  a  wlegraph  company; 

(20)  a  Federal.  State,  or  loc<il  government 
Institution  which  performs  any  ot  the  func- 
tions of  any  ot  the  businesses  listed  above; 
or  .     ». 

(21)  any  other  type  of  buslnew  or  Insti- 
tution performing  .Imllar  related  or  .ubatl- 
tule  functions  .peclfled  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  for  the  purpoae.  of  the  provision 
ot  this  title  to  which  the  regulation  relates. 

(f)  The  term  "domestic",  used  with  refer- 
ence to  institutions  or  agencies,  limits  the 
applicability  of  the  provision  wherein  11  ap- 
pears to  such  Institutions  or  agencies  to  the 
extent  that  they  perform  any  function,  aa 
such  within  the  United  States. 

(gl  The  term  "Bnandal  agency"  means  any 
person  which  acts  In  the  capacity  of  a  finan- 
cial institution  or  In  the  capacity  of  a  bailee, 
depository,  trustee,  agent,  or  In  any  other 
similar  capacity  with  respect  to  money,  cred- 
it securities,  or  gold  or  transactions  therein, 
on  behalf  of  any  person  other  than  a  gov- 
ernment,  a  monetary  or  financial  authority 
when  acting  as  such,  or  an  international 
financial  InsUtutlon  of  which  the  United 
Sutes  Is  a  member. 

(h)  The  term  "foreign",  used  with  refer- 
ence to  institutions  or  agencies,  llmlu  the 
applicability  of  the  provision  wherein  It  ap- 
pears to  the  extent  that  they  perform  any 
functions  as  such  outside  the  United  states. 
(1)  References  to  this  title  or  any  provision 
thereof  Include  regulatloiM  Issued  under  thU 
tile  or  the  provision  thereof  In  question. 
( J )    All  reports  required  under  this  title 
— .  »nd  all  records  ot  any  such  reporta  are  .peclf- 

.=4  Ically  exempted  from  dlscloeurt  under  sec- 

'  ><  tlon  5S2  of  title  5.  United  State.  Code. 

(k)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1001  ot 
title  IB.  United  States  Code,  the  contents  of 
reports  required  under  any  provision  of  this 
tlUe  are  statements  and  representations  In 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  term  "monetary  Instruments" 
means  coin  and  currency  of  the  United  Statea, 
and  m  addition,  such  foreign  coin  and  cur- 
rencies, and  such  types  of  travelers'  checks, 
negotiable  Instruments,  and  bearer  lnve«- 
ment  Mcurltles.  or  their  equivalent  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  specify  for  the 
purposes  of  the  provision  of  this  tile  to  which 
the  regulation  relates. 
i  204  Regulations 

The  Secretary  ahall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions a.  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  ptupoeea  of  thia  title. 
!  205.  Compliance 

(a)  The  Secretary  ahall  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  aMure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement, of  this  tloe  and  to  tlie  greatest 
extent  possible  delegate  such  rei^onslblllty 
to  the  appropriate  bank  supervisory  agency, 
or  other  supervisory  agency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire any  class  ot  domestic  financial  Institu- 
tions to  maintain  such  procedures  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  thU  title.  For  the  purpOM 
of  both  civil  and  criminal  penaiuee  for  vio- 
lations ot  this  section,  a  separate  violation 
shall  be  deemed  to  occur  with  respect  to  each 
day  and  each  separate  office,  branch,  or  place 
of  buslneM  In  which  the  violation  occurs  or 
continues. 
1208.  Exemption. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  exemptlona 
from  any  rKjulrement  otherwise  ImpoMd  tin- 
der this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Any  such  exemption  may  be  conditional  or 
unconditional,  by  regulation,  order,  or 
licensing,  or  any  combination  thveof,  and 
may  relate  to  any  particular  tranaacUon,  to 


the  type  or  amount  of  the  transaction,  to  the 
party  or  parties  or  the  claaslBcatlon  of  par- 
Ues  or  to  any  combination  thereof.  The  Sec- 
retary may  In  his  discretion.  In  any  manner 
giving  actual  or  constructive  notice  to  the 
parties  affected,  revoke  any  exemption  made 
under  thU  »ctlon.  Any  such  revocation  ahall 
remain  In  effect  pending  any  Judicial  review. 
f  207.  ClvU  penalty 

(a)  For  each  wlUful  violation  of  thU  UUe, 
the  secretary  may  assess  upon  any  domeetlc 
Bnandal  Institution,  and  upon  any  partner, 
director,  offlcer,  or  employee  thereof  who  will- 
fully participates  In  the  violation,  a  clvU 
penalty  not  exceeding  81,000. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  faUure  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  any  penalty  assesMd  \mder  this 
title,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereo* 
may!  m  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
i  208.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Secretary  that 
any  person  has  engaged,  la  engaged,  or  1. 
about  to  engage  In  any  act.  or  practice,  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  the  provuions  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  order  thereunder,  he  may  In 
hla  discretion  bring  an  action.  In  the  proper 
dUtrlct  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
proper  United  State,  court  ot  any  territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  State.,  to  enjoin  such  acu  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  InJuncUon  or  reatraln- 
ing  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 
Upon  application  ot  the  Secretary,  any  such 
court  may  also  issue  mandatory  Injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  tJie 
provisions  of  this  tlUe  or  any  order  of  the 
secretary  made  In  pursuance  thereof. 
I  J0».  Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  wUlfulIy  violate,  any  provision  ot 
this  title  or  any  regulation  under  thU  title 
aiall  be  Bned  not  more  than  81.000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
i  210.  Additional  criminal  penalty  in  certain 


Whoever  wllllully  violate,  any  provision  of 
this  title  where  the  violation  la — 

( 1 )  committed  In  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mlMlon  ot  any  other  violation  of  Federal 
law,  or 

(2)  committed  a.  part  ot  a  pattern  of  I]- 
legal  activity  Involving  transaction,  exceed- 
ing 8100.000  In  any  twelve-month  period, 
.hall  be  fined  not  more  than  8600,000  or 
imprlMned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
(211.  Immunity  of  witnesses 

Whenever  a  wltneM  refuses  on  the  basU 
of  his  privilege  agslnat  Mll-lncrUnlnaHon.  to 
testify  or  provide  other  Information  In  a  pro- 
ceeding Involving  any  violation  ot  this  title 
before  or  ancillary  to — 

(1)  a  court  or  gmnd  Jury  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
(»l  either  House  of  CongreM.  a  Joint  com- 
mittee ot  the  two  Houses,  or  a  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  ot  either  House, 
and  the  person  presiding  over  the  proceed- 
ing communicates  to  the  wltnera  an  order 
requiring  him  to  give  testimony  or  provide 
other  information,  the  witness  may  not  re- 
fuse to  complv  with  the  order  on  the  basis 
of  his  privilege  agslnst  self-incrimination. 
No  such  testimony  or  other  Informatlan.  so 
compelled  under  the  order  or  evidence  or 
other  Information  which  Is  obtained  by  the 
exploitation  of  sfuch  testimony  mAy  he  used 
against  the  witness  In  any  criminal  case,  ex- 
cept a  proaecuuon  for  perjury,  giving  a  fal« 
statement,  or  otherwise  falling  to  comply 
with  the  order. 
I  212.  Availability  of  Information  to  other 

Federal  agencies 
The  Secretary  shaU,  upon  .uch  condlttoo. 
and  pursuant  to  such  procedure,  as  be  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  make  any  mlorn»- 
non  Kt  forth  m  reports  Bled  pursuant  to 
this  tlUe  available  for  a  purpoM  coMUteo» 


with  the  provisions  ot  this  title  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  on  the  request  of  the  hMd  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 
I  213.  Administrative  procedure 

Subject  to  secuon  203(1).  the  administra- 
tive procedure  and  Judicial  review  provisions 
of  subchapter  H  of  chapter  6  and  chapter  7 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
all  proceedings  under  this  title. 

Chapter  2.— DOMESTIC  CURRENCY 
TRANSACTIONS 
Sec. 

221.  Reports   ot    currency    transacuons   re- 

quired. 

222.  Persona  required  to  file  report*. 
228.  Beporong  procedure 

1221.  Reports  of  currency  tiwuactlona  re- 
quired 

Transacuons  involving  any  domestic  fl- 
nanaal  institution  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Secretary  at  kMCb  time.  In  such  manner,  and 
In  such  detaU  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
If  they  Involve  the  payment,  receipt,  or 
transfer  ot  United  States  currency,  or  such 
other  monetary  instrumenu  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify.  In  such  amotmts.  denomina- 
tions or  under  such  drcumnance..  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
f  222.  Persons  required  to  file  reports 

The  report  of  any  transactlcai  required  to 
be  reported  under  this  chapter  shaU  be  signed 
or  otherwise  made  both  by  the  domeaUc 
BnancUI  Institution  Involved  and  by  one  or 
more  of  the  other  parties  thereto  or  partici- 
pants therein,  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 
If  any  party  to  or  parudpant  In  the  trans- 
action u  not  an  Individual  acting  only  foe 
himself  the  report  shall  Identify  the  person 
or  persons  on  whoee  behalf  the  iransacUon 
1.  entered  Into,  and  shall  be  made  by  the 
Individuals  actmg  as  agents  or  bailees  with 
respect  thereto. 
!  223.  Reporting  procedure 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  dlacreuon 
designate  domestic  financial  uuttltutlon..  In- 
dividually or  by  das.,  u  agenu  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  reporu  required  under  thla 
chapter,  except  that  an  InsUtuUon  which  U 
not  insured,  chartered.  examln«l.  or  "gl*- 
tered  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
Stale,  may  not  be  so  designated  without  IM 
consent.  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  re- 
vl«  any  nich  designation  for  any  violaoon 
of  this  Act  or  section  21  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  or  wctlon  41  of  the 
National  Bousing  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  (other  than  an  InsUtu- 
tlon designated  under  sub»ctlon  (a) )  re- 
quUed  to  aie  a  report  tmder  this  chapwr 
with  respect  to  a  transaction  with  a  domesUc 
Bnandal  Institution  diau  ale  the  report  with 
that  Institution,  except  that  ( 1 1 .  If  the  In- 
stitution la  not  designated  under  subsecUon 
(a)  the  report  shaU  be  Bled  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pieacrlbe,  and  (2)  any  such  per- 
son may,  at  his  election  and  In  Ueu  of  ailng 
the  report  In  the  maimer  hereinabove  pre- 
scribed file  the  report  with  the  Secretary. 
Domestic  Bnandal  Institutions  under  sub- 
section (a)  rtiaU  transmit  reports  Bled  with 
them,  and  shall  flle  their  own  report.,  a. 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Chapter   3.— REPORTS    OF    S»ORTSANp 

nCPORTS  OF  MONETARY  IN3TSUMENTS 

Sec. 

231.  Reports  required. 

232.  Forfeiture. 

233.  ClvU  Uablllty. 
334.  RemlMlon  by  the  Secretary. 
235.  EuXorcesoent  authority. 
i  281.  Report,  teqnued 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subMctlon  (c) 
of  thla  KcOon.  whoevw.  whethar  a.  prlndpai 
agent,  or  bailee,  or  by  an  agent  or  bailee, 
knowingly—  

( 1 )  tnuuporu  or  cause,  to  be  tranaportea 
monetary  Instrumeota — 
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(A>  fram  way  place  within  the  United 
fitaces  w  or  through  any  place  ouuide  the 
Uolted  SUtee,  or 

^B)  to  any  place  within  the  United  Statas 
from  or  through  any  place  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  or 

(3)  receives  monetary  Uutruments  at  the 
termination  of  their  tranapoctatlon  to  the 
United  States  Irom  or  through  any  place 
outside  tbe  United  States 

In  an  amount  exceeding  IIO.OOO  on  any 
one  occasion  or  In  an  aggregate  nmount  ex- 
ceeding 1120.000  In  any  one  calendar  ye«r 
ahall  ftle  a  report  or  reports  in  accordance 
w.th  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(bi  Report*  required  under  this  section 
ahaU  be  filed  at  such  times  and  place*,  and 
may  contain  such  of  the  following  informa- 
tion and  any  addition^  information,  in 
such  form  and  In  such  detail,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require: 

(1)  The  legal  capacity  In  which  the  per- 
son Ollng  the  r^>ort  la  acting  with  respect  to 
the  monetary  InfCrumenLs  transported. 

(3t  The  origin,  destination,  jjid  route  of 
the  transportation. 

\Si  Where  the  monetary  instruments  are 
not  legally  and  benefldally  owned  by  the 
person  transporting  the  same,  or  are  trans- 
ported for  any  purpose  oiher  than  the  use 
la  his  own  behalf  of  the  person  transporting 
the  same,  the  idenutles  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  monetary  inatnunents  are  re- 
ceived, or  ;o  whom  they  are  to  be  delivered, 
or  both. 

(4)  The  amounts  and  types  of  monetary 
instruments  transported. 

(c)  Siibaectlon  fa>  does  not  opply  to  any 
common  carrier  of  psssengers  In  respect  of 
monetary  instruments  in  the  posaeeaion  of 
ita  pisaengera,  nar  to  any  common  carrier 
of  gcods  In  respect  of  shipments  of  monetary 
insxrumenis  not  declared  to  be  such  by  the 
shipper, 
I  233.  Forfeiture 

ta)  Any  monetary  Instruments  which  ue 
In  the  process  of  any  transportation  with 
respect  to  which  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  secUon  381(1)  either  has  not 
been  Oled  or  contains  material  omlaslons 
or  misstatements  are  subject  to  selnue  and 
forfeiture  to  tbe  United  States. 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  mone- 
tary instruments  transported  by  moll,  by 
any  commcn  carrier,  or  by  iny  messenger  or 
otiU»p.  are  in  process  of  transportation  from 
ine  time  they  are  delivered  Into  the  poases- 
slon  of  the  postal  service,  common  carrier, 
mes^e'.ger.  or  bailee  until  the  time  they  are 
delivered  into  or  retained  In  the  possession 
of  the  addressee  or  Intended  recipient  or  any 
agent  of  the  sdtiressee  or  intended  recipient 
for  purposes  other  than  further  trsnsporta- 
xicix  within,  or  across  any  border  of,  the 
United  States. 
1  333.CiTUi;abmty 

The  Secretary  may  assess  a  cItU  penalty 
upon  any  penon  who  fails  to  flle  any  re- 
port required  under  section  331.  or  who  flies 
such  a  report  containing  any  material  omis- 
sion or  misstatement.  Tbe  amount  of  the 
penalty  sbmU  not  eic«ed  the  amount  of  the 
monetary  inatruaienu  with  respect  to  whose 
tmuiiporutlon  the  report  wts  required  to  be 
filed.  The  UabiUtlea  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter are  In  addition  to  any  other  liabilities, 
clfll  or  criminal,  except  that  the  llabtUty 
under  tbj  section  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amo\int  actually  forfeited  ondcr  bacUoo  333. 
I  334.  RcmlMlon  by  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  remit 
ar.y  forfeiture  or  penalty  under  this  chap* 
ter  In  whole  cr  in  part  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  reasonable  and  Just. 
I  3aft.  KnforceiiMnt  atithorlty 

<a)  tf  tbe  deeretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  monetary  tnstrtiments  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  transportation  and  with  respect  to 
Which  a  report  required  under  section  331 


has  not  been  filed  or  contains  material  omis- 
sions or  misstatements,  he  may  apply  to  any 
court  of  competent  Jurtsdictlon  for  a  scorch 
warrant.  Upon  a  showing  of  probable  cause, 
the  court  may  Iseue  a  warrant  authorizing 
the  search  of  any  or  all  of  tbe  following: 

(1)  One  or  more  designated  persons. 

(3)  One  or  more  designated  or  described 
places  or  premises. 

(3)  One  or  more  designated  or  described 
letters,  parcels,  packages,  or  other  physical 
objects. 

(4)  One  or  more  designated  or  described 
vehicles.  Any  application  tor  a  search  war- 
rant pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  allegations  of  fact  supijortlng 
tbe  application. 

(b)  This  section  is  not  in  derogation  of 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any 
other  law. 

Chapter  4.— POR£IGN  TRANSACTIONS 
Sac. 

241.  Records  required. 
343.  Claasificauon  and  requirements. 
i  341.  Records  required 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having 
due  regard  for  the  need  to  avoid  impeding 
or  controlltn^  the  export  cr  import  of  cur- 
rency or  other  monetary  Instruments  and 
hiving  due  regurd  also  for  the  need  to  avoid 
burdening  unreasonably  persona  who  legit- 
imately engage  in  transactions  with  for- 
e.gn  flnanclal  agencies,  may  by  regulation 
require  any  resident  or  citizen  of  the  United 
StAtes.  or  person  In  the  United  states  and 
doing  business  therein,  who  engages  In  any 
iransactlon  or  maintains  any  relationship. 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  behalf  of  hlm^lf 
or  another,  with  a  foreign  finsncisl  npency 
to  malctaln  records  containing  such  of  Uie 
fallowing  Information,  in  such  form  and 
In  such  detail,  as  the  Secretary  may  require: 

(1>  The  idenUtles  and  addreasea  of  the 
parties  to  the  traoaactlon  or  relationship. 

(3)  Tiw  legal  oa[>acltles  in  wblch  the 
parties  to  the  transaction  or  relationship  are 
aotlng.  and  the  identities  of  the  real  parties 
in  Interest  IX  one  or  more  of  the  psrtles  ore 
not  acting  solely  as  principals. 

<3i  A  description  of  tbe  transaction  or  re- 
lationship Including  The  amounts  of  money, 
credit,  or  other  property  Involved. 

tb)  No  person  required  to  maintain  reoords 
under  this  section  sbaU  be  required  to  pro- 
duce or  otherwise  disclose  the  contents  of 
the  records  except  in  complioxice  with  a  sub- 
pena  or  summons  duly  authorized  and  Issued 
or  OS  may  otherwise  be  required  by  law. 
E  342.  Clossiflcauon  and  requiremants 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe : 

(1)  Any  reasonable  classification  of  persons 
subject  to  or  exempt  from  any  reqiUrement 
Imposed  under  secUon  341. 

(2;  The  foreign  country  or  countries  as  to 
which  any  requirement  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 241  Implies  or  does  not  apply  If,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  uniform  sppUoa- 
bn:ty  or  any  auch  requirement  to  all  foreign 
countries  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

(3)  The  magnitude  oi  transactions  subject 
to  any  requirement  imposed  under  aecUon 
241. 

(4)  Types  of  transactions  subject  to  or 
exempt  from  any  requirement  Imposed  under 
section  341. 

(fi)  Such  other  matters  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  tbe  appUcatlan  of  this  chapter. 

TTTLB    m— MABOIN    REQUIRSMKNTS 
I  301.  Amendment  of  section  7  of  the  Securi- 
ties Bxchonge  Act  of  1934 

(&>  Section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78g)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  United  States 
pnrson,  or  any  foretgn  person  controlled  by 
a  United  States  person  or  acting  on  behalf 
of  or  tn  oeajunctMn  wltb  such  person,  to  ob- 


tain, receive,  or  enjoy  the  beneficial  use  of 
a  loon  or  other  extension  of  credit  from  any 
tender  (without  regard  to  whether  the  lend- 
er's olfice  or  place  of  business  is  tn  a  State  or 
tbe  transaction  occurred  In  whole  or  In  port 
wuhiu  a  State*  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  pur- 
chasing or  carrying  United  States  eecurlUee, 
or  <B)  purchasing  or  carrying  within  tbe 
United  Stales  of  any  other  securities.  If,  un- 
der this  section  or  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  the  loan  or  other  credit 
transaction  is  prohibited  or  would  be  pro- 
hibited If  It  bad  been  made  or  tbe  transac- 
tion had  otherwise  occurred  In  a  lender's  of- 
fice or  other  place  of  business  in  a  State. 
"(2t  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  The  term  United  States  person'  In- 
cludes a  person  which  Is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
natural  person,  a  cltlxen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States:  a  domestic  estate;  or  a  trust 
lu  which  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  per- 
sons has  a  cumulative  direct  or  indirect 
benefldal  interest  in  excess  of  &0  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  tbe  trust. 

"(B)  The  term  'United  States  security" 
means  a  security  (other  Chan  an  exempted 
security)  issued  by  a  person  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  whose  prin- 
cipal plsce  of  business  is  within  a  State. 

"lO  Tbe  term  'foreign  person  controlled 
by  a  United  States  person'  includes  any 
noncorporate  entity  In  which  United  States 
persons  directly  or  Indirectly  have  more  than 
a  60  per  ccntiim  tMueficlnl  lntere«t.  and  any 
corporation  In  which  one  or  more  United 
States  persons,  directly  or  indirectly,  own 
stock  possessing  more  tbon  60  per  centum 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  or  more 
than  60  per  centum  of  tbe  total  value  of 
Eliares  of  all  closaea  of  stock. 

"(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may,  in  ita  discretion 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  by  rule  or  regulation  exempt  any 
class  of  United  StAtes  persons  or  foreign 
persons  controlled  by  a  United  States  person 
from  the  application  cf  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectlOQ 
(a)  of  this  section  does  not  alTect  the  con- 
tinuing validity  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment. 

TITLE     IV— SBCURmBS     TRANSACTIONS 
INVOLVING         FOREIGN         FINANCIAL 
AOSfCIES 
I  401.  Information  required  to  be  furnished 
to    the    Securities    and    Exchange 
Commission 
The  Securities  Exchange  Aot  of   1034    (IS 
use.  7fta  et  seq.1    Is  amended   (1)   by  re- 
designating sections  31.  33.  33.  and  34  aa  32, 
33.  34.  and  35.  respectively,  and  |3)   by  In- 
serting the  following  new  section  immedi- 
ately after  section  30: 
"smcmmEa  TRANsscnoNB  xnvolvino  roaecic 

nNONCUI.   AOCHCXCS 

"Sec.  31.  (a>  Whenever  required  in  any 
particular  case  or  elaas  of  transactions  by 
such  rules,  reguIatlonB.  or  orders  aa  the 
Goounlsslon  may  adopt  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  Idtereet.  no  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  effecting  tran.««c- 
tic*n3  in  securities  for  the  accounts  of  others, 
or  of  buying  and  selling  eecnrttles  for  his 
own  recount  through  a  broker  or  otherwise, 
shall  knowinfrty  make  nee  of  any  means  or 
Instrumentality  of  Intemtate  eommeroe  or 
of  the  mails,  or  of  any  facility  of  any  na- 
tional securities  exchange,  to  execute  or 
CAUfe  to  lie  executed,  or  to  effect  or  cattse 
to  be  ttSected.  direoUy  or  IndirecUy,  any 
transaction  in  any  domestic  security  with 
any  foreign  finan<^al  agency  (as  defined  in 
section  209  ctf  tbe  Currency  and  Foreign 
Traiunctlons  Reporting  Act) ,  unlesa  at  or  be- 
fore the  tlnw  of  transaction — 
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"(1)  such  foreign  financial  agency  has  dis- 
closed to  such  person  the  idenUty  of  all  per- 
sons having  any  beneficial  Interest  In  such 
trinsactlcn;  or 

•■(2)  auch  person  has  accepted  In  good 
faith  a  cert!fics.tlon  from  such  foreign  fi- 
nancial agency  that  no  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States  has  any  beneficial  interest 
In  the  transaction  to  be  effected. 

"(b)  No  citizen  or  resident  of  tbe  Unlt«d 
States  aball,  directly  or  indirectly,  purchase 
or  sell  or  arrange  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  any  domestic  security,  from  or  through 
a  foreign  flnanclal  agency,  unless  such  citi- 
zen or  resident — 

"  ( 1 )  gives  a  written  authorisation  to  auch 
agency  to  disclose  bis  identity  to  any  person 
(A)  engaged  in  tbe  business  of  effecting 
trsnaoctlons  In  securities  for  the  account  of 
others  or  for  his  own  account  through  any 
means,  instrumentality,  or  faclUty  referred 
to  In  subsection  (sK  and  (B>  the  services  of 
which  are  utilized  in  connection  with  such 
purchase  or  sale:  and 

"(3)  flies  periodic  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission disclosing  the  details  of  any  such 
purchase  or  sole  in  aocordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'do- 
mestic security'  means  a  security  the  Issuer 
of  which  is  a  resident  of,  or  Is  organtoed  un- 
der the  laws  of,  or  has  Ita  principal  place  of 
business  In,  a  place  within  or  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)(1)  Rules,  regulations,  and  orders  im- 
der  this  section  shall  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission only  after  It  has  mode  a  study  and 
report  as  herein  provided.  The  study  shall 
sect  to  determine  Insofar  as  Is  possible  the 
probable  effects  of  the  implementation  of 
this  section  on  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  balance  of  pavments.  Such  study  shall  be 
made  in  colioboraUon  with  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Oovernora  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System-  A  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Committee*  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  Representatives  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  No  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shaU  be 
Issued  under  this  secUon  if  tbe  Commission 
determines,  after  coiuultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernora of  the  Federol  Reserve  System,  that  it 
would  unduly  and  adversely  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  of  the  United  States.  Any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  so  Issued  shall  be 
rescinded  or  amended  If  at  any  time  the 
Commission  determines,  after  consultation 
wltb  said  Secretary  or  Board,  that  It  has  had 
or  Is  having  such  effect  on  such  payments." 

TITLE   V— EFFECTIVE   DATES 
i  501.  Effective  dates 

(a)  Except  as  otbcrwlae  provided  In  this 
seoUon,  this  Aot  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  which  tieglna  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  by 
regulation  provide  that  any  provision  of  title 
I  or  II  or  any  amendment  made  thereby  shall 
be  effective  on  any  date  not  earlier  than  tbe 
publication  of  the  regulation  In  tbe  Federal 
Register  and  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
the  thirteenth  calendar  month  which  b^lns 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  by  regulation  provide 
that  the  amendment  made  by  tttle  III  shall 
be  eRvctlve  on  any  date  not  earlier  than  the 
publication  of  the  regulation  In  tbe  Federal 
Register  and  not  later  than  the  flrst  day  of 
the  thirteenth  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(d)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion may  by  regulation  prorlde  that  the 
amendment  mode  by  title  IV  shall  be  eflec- 
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tive  on  uiy  dA^  oot  earlier  th&n  the  pubU- 
cfttloQ  of  tbe  regulation  In  tbe  Federal  RegU' 
ter  and  not  later  than  the  flrst  day  of  the 
thirteenth  calendar  month  which  beglna 
after  tbe  date  of  enactment;  except  that  that 
part  of  auch  amendment  which  directs  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commlsalon  to  make 
a  study  and  report  shall  become  edectlse  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advlseo  the  Senator  from  Otah  that 
there  are  some  committee  amendment* 
which  must  be  acted  on  flrst. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  hold  the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tile  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
ttie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  law  en- 
forcement authorities  with  greater  evi- 
dence of  flnanclal  transactions  in  order 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  white-collar 
crime.  The  bill  is  particularly  directed 
at  obtaining  more  Information  on  the 
use  of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  by 
U.S.  citizens  or  residents.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "Swiss  bank"  bill.  The 
main  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  simimarized  as  follows: 

First,  XJB.  banks  and  other  flnanclal 
institutions  are  required  to  maintain 
records  of  financial  transactions  and 
keep  copies  of  checlts  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Second,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
require  reports  on  currency  deposits  or 
Bithdrawals  by  the  UjB.  financial  in- 
stitution involved  and  the  party  to  the 
transaction. 

Third,  persons  who  export  or  Import 
currency  or  its  equivalent  in  amounts 
greater  than  $10,000  on  one  occasion  or 
$20,000  In  1  year  are  required  to  flle  re- 
ports in  accordance  with  Treasury  reg- 
ulations. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  is  given  author- 
ity to  require  VJS.  citizens  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  their  transactions  with  foreign 
flnancial  agencies. 

Fifth,  the  restrictions  on  purchasing 
securities  on  margin  would  be  extended 
to  U.S.  borrowers  whereas  tbe  existing 
law  only  applies  to  lenders. 

Sixth,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  given  authority  to  pro- 
hibit U.S.  broker-dealers  from  accept- 
ing securities  orders  from  foreign  finan- 
cial agencies  unless  the  foreigrn  agency 
discloses  the  party  for  whom  it  is  acting 
or  certifles  that  it  is  not  acting  for  a  D.S. 
ciUzen  or  resident. 

Seventh.  UJS.  citizens  or  residents  who 
have  securities  accounts  in  foreign  banks 
would  be  required  to  give  the  foreign 
bank  permission  to  disclose  their  ideo- 
tity  when  eCectlog  transactions  witb 
D.S.  broker-dealers. 

Eighth.  U.S.  citizens  or  residents  who 
have  secotlUes  accounts  in  foreign  banks 
would  be  reqaired  to  file  rtoorts  on  tbeir 


securities  transactions  In  such  accounts 
in  accordance  with  regulations  ol  the 
SEC. 

The  reaponsibillt;  for  writing  imple- 
menting rules  and  regulations  is  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
nnd  the  SEC.  Both  of  these  agencies 
have  broad  exemptive  authority  which 
can  be  used  to  prevent  an  undue  burden 
to  legitimate  commercial  and  tourist 
transactions. 

Mr.  President,  since  there  is  still  some 
controversy  on  title  IV  of  the  legislation, 
I  wouli'  like  to  discuss  this  section  In 
more  d;  '..J. 

Title  TV  of  the  committee  bill  adds  a 
new  section  31  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
cliange  Act  of  1834.  Section  31Ca)  of 
this  new  section  gives  the  SEC  selective 
authority  to  prohibit  U.S.  broker-dealers 
or  other  financial  institutions  from  ac- 
cepting securities  orders  initiated  by  for- 
eign financial  agencies  unless  the  for- 
eign agency  discloses  all  persons  who 
have  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  transac- 
tion or  certifies  that  it  is  not  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  tT.S.  citizen  or  resident. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
prevent  US.  citizens  from  using  foreign 
securitieE  accounts  to  avoid  our  securi- 
ties laws  and  regulations,  escaix  our  in- 
come taxes,  or  otherwise  violate  our  laws. 
The  total  volume  of  securities  transac- 
tions Initiated  by  foreigners  is  about  9 
percent  of  the  total  volume  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Obviousiy.  securi- 
ties orders  from  abroad  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant and  rapidly  growing  segment  of 
our  securities  markets. 

During  1969,  purchases  and  sales  of 
VS.  stocks  by  foreigners  reached  t23  bll- 
UoQ,  Nearly  M  billion  of  ttiis  amount 
came  from  one  country— Switzerland — 
whose  secrecy  laws  make  it  Impossible  to 
determine  who  the  real  traders  are.  Just 
think  of  that.  We  would  think  it  might 
come  from,  perhaps,  EnKland.  or  Ger- 
many or  Italy.  But  little  Switserland. 
with  a  modest  per  capita  income,  and 
about  1  percent  of  free  Europe's  popu- 
lation makes  about  40  percent  of  its 
American  Investment,  somehow  it  comes 
up  with  t8  billion  to  invest  in  our  stock 
market. 

The  123  billion  in  foreign  transactions 
larsd.v  outside  the  surveillance  of  the 
SEC  may  be  compared  with  a  total  vol- 
ume of  »27  billion  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  1935  at  a  time  when  the 
SEC  regulations  flrst  went  into  effect.  In 
other  words,  unregulated  foreign  trana- 
Bctions  have  almost  exceeded  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  dollar  volume  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  SBC.  Obvioa-^ly 
we  cannot  maintain  Investor  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  our  securities  market 
if  a  substantial  and  growing  percentage 
of  that  market  Is  outside  the  scope  of 
sex;  Jurisdiction. 

The  need  for  the  disclosure  required 
by  the  bfll  ts  becoming  greater  with  the 
growth  of  foreign  trading.  For  examide. 
should  a  ring  of  sUxIs.  manipulators  at- 
tempt to  rig  a  market,  their  identity  can 
be  tracked  down  U  they  Initiate  their 
transactions  through  a  OS.  broker- 
dealer.  However,  if  tbe  stock  swindlers 
establish  an  account  in  a  country  with 
strict  secrecy  laws,  siich  as  Switzerland, 
they  are  completely  free  frotn  BBC  din- 
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covery.  Thus,  il  the  SEC  finds  that  a  stock 
Is  being  manipulated  It  has  no  way  of 
tracking  down  the  wrongdoers. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  agents  are 
likewise  frustrated  by  foreign  bank  se- 
crecy laws  Even  though  the  IRS  suspects 
a  citizen  is  shielding  untaxed  capital 
gains,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  it  If 
the  transactions  were  channeled  through 
a  secret  foreign  bank  account. 

Sunilarly.  corporate  officials  are  able 
to  trade  on  Uiside  Information  with  Im- 
punity. All  they  have  to  do  Is  to  route 
their  stock  transactions  through  a  secret 
foreign  bank  account. 

The  need  for  Utle  TV  is  widely  ac- 
kiiowledged  by  law-enforcement  officials. 
In  response  to  a  question  during  the 
hearings,  the  Chalnn»n  of  the  SEC  testi- 
fied that  the  disclosure  provisions  of  title 
IV  would  be  "very  helpful"  In  enforcing 
our  securities  laws. 

The  D.S.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  Mr.  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  Jr..  has  testified  that  "speak- 
ing from  a  law-enforcement  point  of 
view.  I  can  visualize  that  such  rentilre- 
menta  would  both  be  of  assistance  to  us 
in  giving  us  information  leading  to  viola- 
tions of  margin  requirements.  Insider 
trading,  that  sort  of  thing,  and  also  I 
would  think  I  cotild  conceive  that  would 
serve  as  a  self-poUclng  technique  by  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  these  foreign  banks 
as  hidden  conduits  and  nominees  for 
transactions  which  are  in  plain  violation 
of  our  laws." 

Likewise,  the  former  V3.  attorney  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Robert  Morgenthau.  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  because  he  is  located 
where  he  is  and  has  a  responsibility  that 
relates  to  the  New  York  area,  has  testi- 
fied that  the  disclosure  provision  of  title 
rv  "would  be  extremely  helpful  to  law- 
enforcement  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cases. ' 

As  origtnaUy  drafted,  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  title  IV  would  have  been 
imposed  on  all  foreign  sectirltles  trans- 
actions without  provision  for  SBC  dls- 
cieUon.  Tlie  President  of  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange  had  some  misgivings 
about  this  across-the-board  approach 
and  recommended  a  more  flexible  proce- 
dure whereby  SBC  could  apply  the  dis- 
closure requirements  on  a  selective  basis 
Stock  exchange  officials  explained  the 
rationale  for  the  selective  approach  as 
follows: 

The  thrust  of  this.  Mr.  Chalrmao.  Is  to  give 
■om*  fleHbUltj  bnt  not  to  •llminat*  Om  n- 
qulmnent  totally  u  wom^  have  auggeeted. 
We  Me  aome  vaiue  In  having  this  authority 
In  the  atamte,  but  we  ace  a  lot  of  problems  U 
It  Ij  required  In  every  case. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  has  adopted  language  giving 
SEC  discretionary  authority  to  apply  the 
disclosure  requirements  on  a  selective 
basis  Thus.  If  the  SEC  suspected  a 
particular  stock  was  being  or  about  to  be 
manipulated  from  abroad,  it  could  apply 
the  disclosure  requirements  to  subse- 
quent transactions  In  that  stock.  Or. 
If  It  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  partic- 
ular U.S.  brokerage  Arm.  foreign  flnan- 
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clal  agency,  or  class  of  agencies  or  agen- 
cies In  a  particular  country  were  engag- 
ing In  questionable  transactions,  It  could 
selectively  apply  the  disclosure  require- 
ments to  those  transactions. 

Despite  the  soUd  support  for  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  UUe  IV  on  the 
part  of  law  enforcement  officials  and  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  some  fears 
have  been  expressed  by  certain  banks, 
securities  firms,  and  Treasury  officials 
Concern  has  been  voiced  that  the  dis- 
closure provisions  could  adversely  affect 
the  flow  of  foreign  investment  and 
weaken  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  disclosure  requirements  of  title 
IV  do  not  require  a  foreign  financial 
agency  to  reveal  the  idenUty  of  its  cus- 
tomers If  the  customer  is  a  foreigner  and 
is  not  acting  on  behalf  of  an  American 
ciUiKn.  Thus,  foreign  Investors  would 
have  no  occasion  to  stop  trading  In  U.S. 
securlUes.  Ukewlse.  It  Is  difficult  to  envi- 
sion VS.  citizens  objecting  to  having 
their  identity  disclosed  to  a  US.  broker 
when  trading  through  a  foreign  account, 
assuming  the  transactions  were  legiti- 
mate. His  identity  would  be  available 
to  the  VS.  broker,  anyway,  U  he  Initi- 
ated the  transaction  directly  in  the 
United  SUtes.  For  example,  rule  405 a' 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  re- 
quires member  firms  to  "use  due  dili- 
gence to  learn  the  essential  facU  relative 
to  every  customer.  ■ 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  tlUe  iv 
would  merely  reenforce  and  extend  the 
stock  exchanges  Know  Your  Customer 
rule  to  American  citizens  who.  for  rea- 
.sons  of  convenience  or  otherwise,  IniUate 
their  securities  transactions  through  a 
foreign  account  rather  than  directly  In 
the  United  States. 

DManiMoos-coNslirr  AOatmtNT 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr   PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  uie  blU  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  eqiially  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill   and  the  ranking   minority 
member,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
opening  statements  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah   iMr.  BrNNXTT)    and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  P«ox>n««>   are  to 
be  excluded  from  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  possible  that  the 
disclosure  requirements  would  deter  some 
illegitimate  transactions  by  US.  citi- 
zens who  have  been  using  a  secret  for- 
eign bank  account  as  a  cloak  for  their 
illegal  operations  In  such  cases,  the  flow 
of  "foreign"  Investment  which  actually 
Is  coming  from  Americana  would  be  re- 
duced: however,  the  reduced  Inflow  Is 
likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  a  reduced 
outflow  of  U.S.  funds  to  secret  foreign 
bank  accounts.  Thus,  the  Impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments  would  be  exactly 
offset. 

Finally.  It  Is  remotely  conceivable  that 
some  American  lawbreakers,  deterred  by 
the  disclosiire  requirements,  would  keep 
their  funds  In  foreign  accounts  and  In- 
vest them  in  other  cotmtries.  While  such 
an  action  could  have  an  adreise  eflact 


on  the  balance  of  paymenU,  the  com- 
mittee seriously  questions  the  morality 
of  sustaining  our  balance  of  payments 
by  catering  to  white-collar  criminals. 
Such  a  policy  can  only  be  self-defeating 
In  the  long  run  by  breaking  down  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  capital 
markets. 

No  factual  evidence  or  studies  were 
presented  to  the  committee  that  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  title  rv  as  amended 
bv  the  committee  would  weaken  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  other  than  the  un- 
supported allegations  of  those  who  made 
the  argument.  Similar  warnings  were 
made  in  1933  by  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who  pre- 
dicted that  "grass  will  grow  on  Wall 
Street"  If  the  Truth  In  SecuriUes  Act 
were  passed. 

Nevertheless,  in  deference  to  the  fears 
of  Treasury  officials,  the  committee  fur- 
ther amended  title  IV  to  prevent  any 
regulation  from  going  into  effect  or  re- 
maining in  effect  if  the  SEC  determined, 
after  consultation  with  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  that  the  reg- 
ulation has  or  would  have  an  unduly 
adverse  effect  uimn  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Moreover,  no  regulations  could 
go  Into  effect  until  the  SEC  completed 
a  study,  in  collaboration  with  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of 
the  potential  effects  of  the  regulation  on 
VS.  economic  Interests  and  reported  Its 
findings  to  the  Senate  and  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  within  6 
months  of  enactment. 

So  we  have  a  double  protection.  In  the 
first  place,  we  make  It  necessary  for  the 
SEC.  before  It  puts  this  Into  effect,  to 
determine  whether  In  their  Judgment  it 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  They  have  to  con- 
sult the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  thU 
connection,  and  they  consult  the  Treas- 
ury In  this  connection.  In  addition,  we 
provide  that  the  regulations  would  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  were 
fully  informed,  ao  that  any  fears  on  the 
part  of  members  of  our  committees  with 
respect  to  the  balance  of  payments  could 
also  be  communicated  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  I  think 
all  of  us  know  is  a  competent  and  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  agency,  and  which  Is 
directly  Influenced,  and  should  be  di- 
rectly Influenced  by  congressional  atti- 
tudes In  this  respect.  Of  course,  this  law 
provides  the  channel  through  which  they 
would  be. 

In  conducting  such  a  study,  the  com- 
mittee expects  the  SEC  to  take  into  ac- 
count any  positive  Impact  of  the  regula- 
tions on  U.S.  economic  interests  such  aa 
strengthening  confidence  in  the  Integrity 
of  our  securities  markets,  as  well  as  any 
potentially  negative  effect. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  also  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 31(b)  to  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  Section  3Kb)  contains  two 
substantive  provisions. 

First,  US.  citizens  or  residents  who 
have  accounts  with  foreign  financial 
agencies  are  required  to  give  the  foreign 
agency  permission  to  disclose  their  iden- 
tity to  a  UjS.  broker-dealer  whenever 
the  foreign  aaency  effects  transactions  In 
securlUe*  on  behalf  of  the  VS.  citDten  or 


resident.  Second,  the  SEC  Is  authorized 
to  issue  regulations  prescribing  that  such 
U  8.  citizens  or  residents  file  periodic  re- 
ports on  their  securities  transactions  In 
their  foreign  accoimt. 

By  reqtilrlng  U.8.  citizens  to  waive  the 
secrecy  features  of  a  foreign  account 
when  It  is  used  for  securities  trading  In 
the  United  States,  the  VS.  citizen  Is 
merely  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if 
he  initiated  the  transaction  directly  with 
a  V3.  broker-dealer.  The  committee 
does  not  question  the  right  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  residents  to  trade  in  VS.  securi- 
ties through  a  foreign  account  as  long  as 
the  facts  of  the  transaction  are  available 
to  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
waiver  required  by  section  31(b)  will  also 
permit  foreign  financial  agencies  to 
make  the  disclosures  provided  for  under 
section  31'b)  without  violating  their  own 
secrecy  laws. 

The  reporting  provision  included  un- 
der section  3: lb)  should  enable  the  SEC 
to  prevent  vloUUons  of  our  securities 
laws  by  obtaining  additional  Information 
on  securities  transactions  initiated 
abroad  by  VS.  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  section  31  ib)  are 
strongly  supported  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  During  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Robert  Haack.  president  of  the  ex- 
change, testified  that — 

We  support  fully  new  section  3llb)  which. 
In  our  opinion,  stiould  discourage  some  U.S. 
persons  who  are  conaldorlng  transacting 
bualneea  In  domestic  securities  abroad. 


In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision, 
more  Americans  may  be  ejcpected  to  es- 
tablish secret  foreign  bank  accounts  for 
their  securities  trading  In  order  to  es- 
cape the  surveillance  of  the  SEC, 

I  might  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
great  concern  the  American  people  fe«l 
about  crime  in  this  country.  Recently,  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  100,000  people 
in  Wisconsin  and  I  received  a  great  re- 
sponse—the biggest  I  have  ever  had.  I 
asked  them  about  their  concerns  and 
their  No.  1  concern  was  crime,  closely 
followed  by  pollution. 

Congress  has  taken  some  pride  m  the 
anticrime  legislation  It  has  passed.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  convince  them  that 
we  mean  business,  we  should  be  willing  to 
crack  down  on  the  whlte-coUar  crime 
that  affects  some  people  we  know  and 
deal  with  and  affects  those  with  power 
and  influence,  with  at  least  as  much 
vigor  as  we  bear  down  on  the  crime  that 
affects  the  little  man. 

This  U  one  of  the  few  bUls  to  come 
t>efore  Congress  this  year  to  deal  witMi 
crimes  committed  by  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. It  will  give  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities what  they  ask  for. 

The  UUe  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bunrerr)  will 
try  to  knock  out  In  the  amendment  he 
Intends  to  offer,  would  knock  out  one  of 
the  most  important  law  enforcement 
provisions  in  the  bill,  a  provision  which. 
I  say,  has  been  enthuslasUcally  sup- 
ported by  experienced  law  enforcement 
authorlUes  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
white-collar  crime,  which  we  are  trying 
to  cope  wlUi  here. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  aa 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  purposes  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtroHzsi.  Without  obJecUon.  it  Is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  Interested  In  listening  to  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin. ^        . 

I  confess  I  am  a  lltOe  amazed  and  a 
little  bit  chagrined  at  his  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  We  have  thne 
limits  for  discussion  of  any  amendment 
but  none  for  the  opening  statement.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  spent  some  time  In  his  opening  sute- 
ment  presenting  a  case  against  my 
amendment  and  he  sUll  has  45  minutes 

to  go.  _      »  „ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  Uie  Senator  wUl 
yield,  as  I  understand  It.  both  my  open- 
ing statement  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  under  the  unanimous  eon- 
sent  agreement,  are  exempt  from  the 
Ume  limitation.  The  Senator  can  talk 
about  his  amendment  In  his  opening 
statement.  If  he  wishes  to  do  so  without 
time  constraint. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  will  de- 
vote the  controlled  time  to  discussion  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3678  has  worthy  pur- 
poses which  should  be  supported  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Its  major  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  more  information  on 
International  transacUons  involving 
U.S.  residents  or  citizens  and  thus  mini- 
mize the  use  of  secret  foreign  bank  ac- 
counts for  Illegal  purposes.  Another  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  authortae  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiur  to  require  the 
maintenance  of  records  by  D.S.  financial 
institutions  where  he  determines  that 
such  records  may  have  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  in  criminal,  tax,  or  regulatory 
investigations  or  proceedings. 

Legislation  of  this  type  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  action  already  taken 
by  the  Treasury  to  curtail  the  use  of  for- 
eign bank  accounts  and  International 
transactions  for  tax  evasion  and  other 
crimes.  The  Treasury  program  Includes 
administrative  action,  new  resulations, 
treaty  negotiation,  legislative  proposals, 
and  cooperation  with  private  Institutions 
which  are  also  interested  in  reducing  Il- 
legal activities  both  here  in  this  country 
and  through  the  use  of  foreign  transac- 
tions. 

In  my  view,  it  is  important  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  crime,  that  we  fully  con- 
sider the  effects  of  our  actions  on  the 
traditional  freedoms  this  country  has 
provided  to  Its  citizens,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  and  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens to  privacy.  Moreover,  It  Is  highly 
important  that  we  do  not  unnecessarily 
restrict  the  regiilar  and  efficient  flow  of 
legitimate  domestic  and  international 
business  or  personal  transactions,  or  di- 
minish the  willingness  of  foreigners  to 
hold  and  use  U.S  dollars  and  securities. 
As  a  final  major  concern,  I  believe  Uiat 


In  our  zeal  to  correct  abuses,  we  must 
assure  that  the  costs  and  Inconveniences 
of  our  action  do  not  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits to  our  revenue  system  and  our  law 
enforcement  objectives. 

In  most  respects,  1  believe  that  the 
bill  reporud  by  the  committee  has 
achieved  a  reasonable  balance. 

A  major  change  made  by  the  commit- 
tee left  the  determination  of  records  that 
would  be  required  of  domestic  transac- 
tions entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury. 

More  than  20  billion  checks  are  drawn 
atmually  on  banks  In  the  United  States, 
but  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  Is 
likely  to  be  of  use  In  criminal,  tax,  or  reg- 
ulatory Investigations  or  proceedings. 

As  part  of  a  concerted,  broad  effort 
to  solve  the  problems  which  exist  with 
respect  to  foreign  secret  bank  accounts 
and  foreign  transactions,  the  Treasury 
has  developed  recsommendatlons  as  to 
the  kinds  of  records  of  foreign  transac- 
Uons which  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions should  be  required  to  maintain.  The 
Treasury  has  Indicated  Its  Intent  to  re- 
quire financial  institutions  to  retain  or 
maintain  In  the  United  States  records 
of  the  following  International  transfers 
of  funds— 

Hrst,  remittances  transferring  funds 
from  within  the  United  SUtes  outside 
the  United  States; 

Second  remittances  transferring  funds 
from  outside  the  United  States  Into  the 
United  States: 

Third,  checks  of  $1,000  or  more  drawn 
on  domestic  financial  liwHtuttons  nego- 
tiated outside  the  United  States,  ai»d 
accompanying  cash  letters,  when  flrst 
received  In  the  United  States; 

Fourth,  purchases  of  tl.OOO  or  more 
made  outside  the  United  SUtes  which 
are  charged  on  credit  cards  of  domestic 
fnancial  institutions; 

Fifth,  checks  drawn  on  financial  in- 
stitutions ouUlde  the  United  SUtes  ne- 
gotiated in  the  United  SUtes.  when 
transirUtted  abroad  for  immediate  credit 
or  collection;  _  ^    ^  ,,   . 

Sixth,  foreign  drafts  issued  by  United 
States  financial  Institutions; 

Seventh,  drafts  Issued  by  financial  in- 
stitutions outside  the  United  SUtes 
which  are  paid  In  the  United  SUtes; 

Eighth,  disbursements  under  letters  of 
credit  issued  by  domestic  financial  In- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  payees  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  SUtes ; 

Ninth,  disbursements  under  letters  of 
credit  issued  by  financial  institutions 
outside  the  United  SUtes  for  the  benefit 
of  payees  located  In  the  United  SUtes: 
Tenth  documenUry  coOections  by 
financial  institutions  pursuant  to  which 
funds  are  transferred  from  outside  the 
United  SUtes  into  the  United  BUtea; 
and 

Eleventh.  documenUry  collections  by 
financial  Institutions  pursuant  to  which 
ftmds  are  transferred  out  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  inside  the  United  SUtes. 

On  the  other  hand.  Treasury  officials 
testified  that  neither  the  Treasury  nor 
any  other  person  or  group  has  as  yet 
made  a  study  adequate  to  determine 
wlUch  records  of  domestic  transacUons 
are  Ukely  to  have  a  high  degree  of  use- 
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fulness  In  criminal,  tax.  or  regulatory 
Investigations  or  proceedings.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  determination,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  Justify  the  reproduction  and 
retention  of  domestic  records  Involving 
hundreds  of  blUlons  of  checks  and  other 
transactions.  "*-^ 

The  committee  action,  making  it  clear 
that  no  records  or  copies  of  domestic 
transactions  would  be  required  of  any 
financial  Institution  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  such 
copies  or  records  will  have  a  high  degree 
of  usefulness  m  criminal,  tax.  or  regu- 
latory Investigations  or  proceedings  and 
then  by  regulation,  requires  such  records 
to  be  maintained,  was  very  wise.  In  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  Is  much  improved  as  a 
result  of  amendments  accepted  by  the 
committee.  There  are,  however,  certain 
provisions  still  remaining  which  are 
either  impractical,  duplicative,  provide 
little  if  any  reliable  information,  or 
create  foreign  relations  problems  and 
balanoe-of-payments  problems  for  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  further  amend  the  bill  to  attempt 
to  resolve  or  minimize  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  be  stated  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  p»ge  30.  befrlanlog  wltii  line  6.  strike 
ftU  through  Hue  4  on  page  33.  

On  page  33.  ime  6.  delete  "TITLB  V"  end 
Insert  "TTTLE  rv". 

On  page  33,  line  6.  delete  "601"  and  in- 
sert "401". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self?   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
from  WIsconsm  referred  at  great  length 
In  his  opening  statement. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  before  us  contains 
a  major  provision  regarding  securities 
transactions  which  should  l>e  deleted  be- 
cause it  would  not  provide  reliable  in- 
formation; it  would  be  simple  to  evade: 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
administer;  it  would  unnecessarily  In- 
vade individual  rights  to  privacy:  it 
would  establish  certain  eztraterritorlal 
requirements  on  foreign  agencies  in  or- 
der for  them  to  transact  business  Involv- 
ing VS.  securities:  it  would  seriously 
undermine  efforts  of  the  OS.  Oovem- 
ment  to  contain  efforts  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  restrict  purchases  of  US 
securities  by  their  citizens:  and  It  would 
strengthen  the  band  of  those  abroad 
who  are  working  for  admlnlstratSre  or 


legislative  harassment  of  DS.-owned  fi- 
nancial Institutions  vrfthln  the  borders 
of  their  foreign  countries. 

Title  rv  would  require  certiflcaUons 
by  foreign  institutions  before  transact- 
ing business  in  U.S.  securities  in  which 
no  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  is  Involved. 
Further,  the  title  authorizes  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  re- 
quire periodic  filing  of  reports  with  the 
Commission  disclosing  the  details  of  any 
purchases  or  sales  of  securities  from  or 
through  a  foreign  financial  agency. 
Chapter  4  of  title  II  requires  U.S.  cit- 
izens or  residents  to  keep  records  on 
their  transactions  with  foreign  financial 
Institutions,  but  these  records  are  not 
available  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
except  "pursuant  to  legal  process  in  order 
to  guard  against  any  undue  abridg- 
ment of  the  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy." Title  rv  has  no  such  protection  of 
an  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

In  an  attempt  to  muster  support  for 
title  IV,  frustrations  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agents  have  been  used.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Is  a  .subdivision  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  strongly  rec- 
ommends the  deletion  of  title  IV. 

So.  obviously  the  superior  authority 
does  not  fe?I  that  the  frustrations  of  one 
of  Its  departments  offset  the  damage  that 
this  title  could  do. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee which  has  Jurisdiction  in  the  Senate 
over  our  tax  laws.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  the  Treasury 
and  I  can  assure  Members  of  this  body 
that  one  of  the  Department's  major  con- 
cerns Is  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  our 
tax  laws.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  Treasury  Is  less  interested  in  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  our  tax  laws  than 
are  those  who  may  favor  title  rV. 

The  committee  report  quotes  Chairman 
Budge,  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  as  saying  that  title  IV  would 
be  "very  helpful"  in  enforcing  our  se- 
curities laws.  Chairman  Budge  did  sug- 
gest that  the  provisions  of  title  rv  could 
be  helpful,  but  more  important  than  the 
quote  taken  out  of  context  ts  the  fact 
that  the  SEC  Chairman  repeatedly  suted 
he  would  have  to  defer  to  Congress  and 
the  other  branches  of  Government  In 
weighing  the  benefits  to  enforcement 
against  the  burdens  imposed.  Because 
this  became  an  Issue  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  requested  Chairman  Budge  to  clari- 
fy his  position  on  title  IV.  In  his  response 
Chairman  Budge  stated : 

It  u  difficult  to  eetlmate  how  useful  It 
mlgbt  be  because  we  could  never  know  aa  to 
tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  Informauon  supplied. 

He  added: 

On  tbe  broad  overall  national  poUclae.  aa 
stated  In  my  testimony,  we  would  defer  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  the  Treaa- 
ury.  which  has  represented  that  the  pnyvl- 
dona  or  Title  IV  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  balacoe  of  paymenta  and  create  dUB- 
cultlee  In  Intemationsl  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Budge  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoxD, 
utdDovn: 


SiCTTBznsa  am)  Exchamgx  Coumusioh, 

Waxhington.  D.C.,  August  3, 1970. 

Hon.  WAXX.ACK  p.  BtHNTTT. 

V.S.  Senate, 
Wathtnffttm,  DjC. 

DxAa  SzHAToa:  Purauant  to  your  tele- 
phonic request,  this  will  confirm  the  Oom- 
mlsalon's  position  on  title  IV  of  S.  3678.  As 
Btated  In  my  teetlmony.  t«  the  extent  that 
the  bill  would  discourage  tJ.8.  persons  from 
utilizing  foreign  InetrumentaJltles  to  evade 
oar  laws.  It  might  be  useftU  to  such  agen- 
olee  as  the  Oommlseton  In  Its  enforcement 
and  regulatory  functions.  It  Is  difficult  to 
estimate  how  useful  It  might  be  because  we 
oould  never  know  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  tbe 
Information  supplied. 

On  the  broad  overall  national  poUdei,  aa 
stated  In  my  testimony,  we  would  defer  to 
the  opinion  of  the  E>epartment  of  the  Treas- 
ury, which  has  rwpreaented  that  the  prtjvt- 
alons  of  title  IV  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  balance  of  payments  and  create  diffimil- 
tlea  In  mtematlonal  relations. 

We  are  concerned  with  a  relatively  recent 
developinsnt  In  that  foreign  Investors  were 
prvvlously  very  substantial  net  purcbasera 
of  American  securities,  whereas  recently  the 
trend  has  been  In  the  opposite  direction. 
Slnaenly  ycun, 

I B.  Btnios.  cnairmttn. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  title  IV  would  be  detri- 
mental to  both  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  securities  markets.  The  large 
and  growing  volume  of  foreign  trans- 
actions in  the  UB.  market  not  only  makes 
a  major  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  but  substantially  increases 
the  Uquidlty  of  VS.  securities  markets 
and  adds  to  the  needed  supply  of  new 
funds  In  the  economy. 

In  1968  and  1969  foreign  purchases 
and  sales  of  UB.  stocks  and  bonds,  moat 
of  which  were  listed  on  some  VS.  ex- 
change, accounted  for  the  equivalent  of 
about  IS  percent  of  all  trading  In  all 
listed  securities  on  all  exchanges  In  the 
United  States  and  the  third  market. 
This  Investment  Is  not  only  Important 
from  the  current  account  point  of  view 
in  terms  of  substantial  services  income 
from  commissions,  but.  as  It  Is  long- 
term  Investment  on  the  whole.  It  there- 
fore makes  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  balancing  UjB.  International  ac- 
counts. At  the  end  of  1968  foreigners 
owned  In  excess  of  $19  bUllon  of  US. 
common  stocks  and  about  $10  billion 
of  bonds.  In  1968  there  were  net  pur- 
chases of  $4.2  bUllon  of  corporate  stocks 
and  bonds  and  In  1969.  $2.7  billion  of 
such  investments  by  foreigners.  In  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year,  foreigner* 
Invested  a  total  of  $423  million  In  cor- 
porate stocks  and  bonds,  being  net  In- 
vestors in  each  of  the  7  months  In  cor- 
porate bonds,  and  net  investors  in  stocks 
In  3  of  the  7  months. 

In  this  regard  I  cannot  overstate  my 
personal  concern  over  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  enactment  of  title  IV.  We 
must  recognize  gross  transactions  of 
foreign  purchases  of  US.  corporate 
bonds  during  calendar  year  1969  of  more 
than  $3  billion  In  purchases  and  tl.S 
btUon  In  sales. 

Foreign  purchases  of  OS.  common 
stock  exceeded  $12.4  billion  in  19<9  with 
sales  totaling  more  than  $10.9  billion. 
This  results  In  a  gross  figure  of  more 
than  $28  billion  In  transactions  In  stocks 
and  bonds  by  foreigners  during  a  single 


year about  one-seventh  of  total  trading 

In  all  listed  securities  In  the  United 
States.  The  commission  consequence  of 
such  a  transaction  volume  must  approxi- 
mate $200  million  armual  gross  Income 
for  the  US.  securities  Industry. 

This  consideration  must  be  faced  In 
the  light  of  the  rapidly  developing  se- 
curities exchanges  in  London.  Paris, 
Tokyo.  Amsterdam,  and  Zurich  where 
they  are  beginning  at  an  ever-Increasing 
rate  to  deal  in  U.S.  securities. 

The  disclosure  or  certification  require- 
ments In  tllie  rv  could  well  result  in  a 
major  shiffl  of  those  transactions  and 
commUalonl  to  the  foreign  exchanges. 
Neither  our\sccurities  industry  nor  our 
Nation  can  «Iord  to  provide  the  added 
incentives  fo^  such  a  shift  of  ttiis  trans- 
action business  overseas,  especially  when 
we  gain  notliing  in  terms  of  eflecUve  en- 
forcement ifeneflts  against  the  sophisti- 
cated Indlirtduals  we  are  attempting  to 
thwart.  / 

The.,*ammittee  report  quotes  from 
the Jtfrmer  VS.  attorney  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  New  York,  Mr.  Robert 
Morgenthau,  that  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  "would  be  extremely  helpful  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  cases."  The  quote  In  the  report 
Is  completely  accurate,  but  in  order  that 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  statement  before  the 
committee  be  understood.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  a  sentence  following  the  phrase 
quoted  in  the  report  in  which  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau continued: 

That  must  be  weighed  against  whatever 
impact  It  may  have  on  international  trade, 
but  as  far  as  lu  usefulneae  Is  concerned.  It 
would  be  a  very  useful  provlalon. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  claimed  no  expertise 
In  the  area  which  would  allow  him  to 
weigh  the  benefits  against  the  Impact 
on  international  trade  or  on  our  rela- 
tionship vrith  other  countries.  Indeed, 
when  questioned,  he  seemed  willing  to 
provide  exemptions  for  corporate  sellers 
of  securities  and  stated  Ui  reference  to 
the  certification  required  by  tiUe  IV : 

I  tunk  an  oBshore  mutual  fund  would 
have  difficulty  In  making  that  certification. 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  minimize  the 
substantial  opposition  to  title  IV  by  say- 
ing that: 

No  factual  evidence  or  studies  were  pre- 
euited  to  the  Committee  that  the  dlacla«ur» 
provisions  of  Utle  IV.  as  amended  by  the 
Committee,  would  we«ken  our  balance  of 
payments  other  than  the  imaupported  alle- 
gations of  thoae  who  made  the  argument. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  those 
who  opposed  the  title  to  have  made  stud- 
ies as  is  claimed  should  have  been  made 
since  UUe  IV  was  the  last  Issue  to  be 
considered  by  the  committee  in  its  final 
executive  session  on  the  bill.  Contrary 
to  the  indication  given  that  allegations 
opposing  title  rv  were  unsupported,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  sub- 
stantial opposition.  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  comments  on  title  IV, 
Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Robertson  stated: 

This  oould  reeull  In  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  beiancc  of  payments  poaltlons.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board's  experience  tmder  Ite  mar- 
gin regulations  auggesta  that  this  faattve  of 
the  bUl  might  not  be  workable  or  effective. 


Mr  Carl  W.  Desch.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  representing  the  New  York 
Clearing  House,  stated  that: 

Based  on  past  experience,  we  believe  It  la 
highly  unlikely  that  foreign  banks  wUl  be 
willing,  or  In  some  cases  legally  permitted  to 
make  tbe  certification  required  by  'ntle  IV. 
U  thU  Utle  IS  enacted.  It  Is  almost  oertam 
that  a  BUbstAnlliil  part  of  the  funds  now  In- 
vested by  foreign  finaiiclal  agencies  would  be 
withdrawn  from  U.a.  securities  markets  and 
some  sharss  now  held  abroad  would  be  traded 
only  on  foreign  exchangee,  thus  reducing  the 
liquidity  of  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Haack.  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who  has 
been  quoted  as  giving  "solid  support"  for 
provisions  of  title  rv,  stated: 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  will,  in  our 
opliuon.  Inevitably  lead  to  a  decline  In  for- 
eign transactions  In  tJB.  dcjmeatlc  securities 
and  encourage  tbe  development  of  markeu 
^road  In  VB.  domestic  secuntlee. 

Mr.  Haack  did  suggest  some  amend- 
ments which  could  lessen  the  ill  effect  of 
Utle  rv,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  if  such 
amendments  were  approved,  the  title 
would  receive  his  "solid  support";  nor  Is 
such  a  conclusion  reached  from  our  re- 
cent discussions  with  Mr.  Donald  Calvin, 
a  vice  president  of  tbe  New  Yortt  Stock 
Exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Mr. 
Haack  and  Mr.  Calvin  discussed  at 
length  the  development  of  European 
markets  which  trade  In  U.8.  securities. 
Title  IV  would,  according  to  their  testi- 
mony, "serve  as  an  incentive  to  accele- 
rate this  development  in  established 
markets  In  Europe  in  OS.  securiHee." 
Mr.  CalTln  continued : 

The  fragmentation  of  the  markets  ov«mll 
la  not  good  and  It  Is  certainly  not  good  In 
terms  of  our  financial  markets  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  In  the  United  StaWs.  So 
If  there  Is  no  strong  enlorcement  reaaon  wliy 
this  type  of  requirement  should  be  Imposed. 
I  think  you  are  well  advised  from  a  buslneea 
standpoint  not  to  Impoae  It. 

Indeed,  enforcement  of  the  title  would 
be  impossible  because  it  emt)odle»  re- 
quirements on  foreign  InstituUons  over 
which  our  enforcement  authorities  have 
no  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  requirements  In  title  IV.  that  the 
ultimate  beneficiary  be  disclosed,  is  Just 
an  extension  of  the  present  "know  your 
customer "  rule  to  foreign  accounts.  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  witnesses  ex- 
plained that  the  "know  your  customer" 
rule  presently  applies  to  foreign  accounts 
as  well  as  domestic  accounts  but  that  the 
Exchange  is  satisfied  to  know  that  the 
people  handling  the  transactions  are  au- 
thorized to  do  so.  He  added: 

In  other  words,  they  don't  attempt  to  delve 
Into  who  Is  the  beneficiary,  ultimate  benefl- 
clary— the  person  having  tie  benefislal  In- 
terest. 

I  believe  that  title  IV,  requiring  the  de- 
termination of  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
of  transactions,  would  place  an  impos- 
sible burden  on  foreign  financial  agen- 
cies. 

Mr  Henry  L.  Froy.  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  sent  a 
telegram  from  Europe  because  he  was 


unable  to  present  his  statement  to  the 
committee.  That  telegram  in  part  said: 

Large  InsUtuUone  Ui  Great  Britain,  Fiance, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  whom  I  vis- 
ited during  the  last  3  weeks  decided  to  re- 
duce their  buslnees  m  U.3.  seouriuee  to  an 
abaolute  minimum  should  S.  3678  be  en- 
acted In  Ite  present  form  and  are  already  ad- 
vising their  cUenta  accordingly. 

They  do  not  wlah  to  give  any  wrong  mfoe- 
matlon.  but  might  be  caught  when  receiv- 
ing an  order  from  a  third  party  who  may  In 
turn,  unknown  to  them,  act  for  US.  of 
partly  VS.  interests. 

They  adhere  strictly  to  their  domeetlc  lawa. 
but  do  not  want  to  come  under  U.S.  Juris- 
diction. It  was  uniformly  stated  to  me  that 
this  proposed  bill  If  enacted  wlU  be  a  per- 
manent deterrent  to  foielgn  banks,  institu- 
tions and  brolter-dealere  for  buying  VS.  se- 
cuntlee or  suggesting  such  purchases  to  their 

clients.  __    ,.  .        ...- 

Countermeasuies  are  already  being  dis- 
cussed. These  may  affect  or  completely  ar- 
rest the  placing  of  U.S.-doll*r  bonds  abroad 
or  It  msy  lead  to  conversion  of  the  luro- 
doUar  holdings  at  an  early  date.  One  or  both 
of  these  actions  would  be  dlsaatrous  for  otir 
balance  of  paymentt. 
The  NASD  witness  concluded: 
We  seriously  urge  that  your  committee  go 
no  further  than  Imposing  the  suggeated  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  for  banks,  requiring 
reports  on  fuiuli  leaving  or  oomlng  Into  this 
country  and  requiring  reports  by  IndlvlduaU 
affecting  aecurlUes  tranaacUona  with  fo««gn 
financial  Institutions. 

All  of  these  recommended  reporting 
requirements  are  authorized  under  other 
secUons  of  the  bill  and  would  not  be 
affected  IT  UUe  IV  were  deleted. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  of  all  of  the 
obJecUons  to  UUe  IV  are  those  received 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  Uie  State 
Department  which  are  the  primary  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
responsible  for  our  relationship  with 
other  countries  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. On  August  3,  the  Department  of 
State  sent  a  strong  letter  opposing  UUe 
IV  to  Chairman  SPAwtMur  of  our  com- 
mittee. The  letter  states  in  part: 

The  requirements  of  Title  IV  would  U>  our 
view  aerlously  undermine  the  suilltj  of  the 
VS.  Government  to  contain  efforts  and  meas- 
tues  by  foreign  governmenls  to  restrict  the 
rapid  growth  of  purchases  of  foreign  (mainly 
U  S  )  seeuriuos  by  their  citizens  and  real- 
dents.  The  Department  of  State  Is  preeenUy 
working  to  stem  restrictive  legislation  In  Bu- 
rope  which,  by  often  exceeding  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  Uiveetor  protection.  Is 
pieludldal  to  O.S.  mutual  fund  acBvltlee. 
We  are  also  concerned  with  leglalatlon  under 
oonslderauon  Ul  Germany  and  Oanada  which 
would  Increeee  the  attracdons  of  Inissting 
Ui  domseUc  equities  at  the  expense  of  for- 
eign securttlos.  We  believe  enactment  of  pro- 
visions of  Title  IV  would  strengthen  greatly 
the  hand  of  thoee  abroad  who  are  working 
to  restrict  portfolio  Inveatmenta  In  VS.  se- 
curities or  who  would  welcome  a  prewxt  for 
undertaking  admlnlstrauva  or  legislative 
baraaament  of  n.8.-owned  financial  InsOtu- 
tlons  within  their  border*. 

In  sum.  Mr  Chairman,  the  Department's 
position  on  tlUe  IV  of  S.  S«78  is  that  tbe 
economic  and  political  coats  to  our  foreign 
relations  appear  to  outweigh  subatantlajly 
what  appear  to  be  Its  quosOonable  Uilomia- 
tloual  and  enforcement  beneflta. 

The  Treasury  posIUon  Is  summed  up 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Ken- 
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nedy.   dftted   August    13.   in   which   he 
sUted: 

We  strongly  urge  the  delettoD  of  tlU»  IV 
of  S.  3«78  The  imeudments  approved  by  the 
Senmte  commutee  do  not  elimmaie  the  aa- 
pecti  of  ttas  tule  detriment*!  to  the  U.S. 
balinoe  of  payments  and  the  free  Interna- 
tional flow  of  securltiee  and  capital.  Nor  do 
they  improve  upon  the  rellabiUty  of  Inlor- 
matloa  to  be  provided  under  this  title  Title 
rv  continues  to  poee  the  problem  of  threat- 
ening unwarranted  invaalona  Into  the  privacy 
that  should  attend  day-to-day  Ananclal 
transactions  As  a  result,  title  IV.  U  enacted. 


The  Department  of  State  claims  no  ex- 
pertise m  the  infonnation  and  enforcement 
fields  However.  Treasury  Department  Judg- 
men-j  in  this  area  appeaj"  plaualble  to  ua. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Eugene 
Roseldes  in  his  testimony  before  the  3ub- 
commlttee  on  Financial  Institutions  on  June 
B  recommended  deletion  of  title  IV. 
"He  argued  that  requlremenU  elsewhere  m 
the  legislation  for  certain  trunsactJons  data, 
when  combined  with  those  requlremenU 
TTcMury  recommends  for  taxpayer  reporting 
of  foreign  bank  accounts  and  rebuttable 
prestimptlons  that  certain  international 
transactions  involve  untaxed  income,  wauld 


legitimate  requlremenU  of  Inveator  protec- 
tion, is  prejudicial  to  U.S.  mutu&l  fund  ac- 
tivltle*.  We  are  also  concerned  with  leglsla* 
tlon  under  consideration  in  Germany  and 
Canada  which  would  Increase  the  attractions 
of  investing  in  domestic  equities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  securlUea.  We  believe  enact- 
ment of  provisions  of  title  IV  would 
strengthen  greatly  the  hand  of  those  abroad 
who  are  working  to  resuict  portfolio  invest- 
menu  In  US.  securities  or  who  would  wel- 
come a  pretext  for  undertaking  administra- 
tive or  legislative  harassment  of  U.S.  owned 
financial  Institutions  within  their  borders. 
We   recognise   that    the   proposed   leglala- 
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threaten  vital  InteresU  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  I  »sk  unaziimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  one  from  Secretary 
Kennedy  be  Included  in  the  Recobo  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhlbiU  1  and  2.  > 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  these 
letters  discuss  majwr  problems  which 
would  result  from  enactment  of  title  IV 
and  recommend  strongly  againat  enact- 
ment of  the  title.  I  do  not  consider  state- 
ments from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  State  Department,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
c hange,  the  National  Assoc iation  of 
Securities  Dealers,  and  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  to  be  unsupported  allega- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  the  strong 
opposition  to  title  IV  is  based  on  the  best 
information  avaUable  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  law  enforce- 
ment value  of  the  uUe  and  the  economic 
and  political  costs  which  wotUd  result 
from  iC&  enactment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU  approve  my 
amendment  deleting  the  title  from  the 

bUl. 

ExKiBrr  I 
DarsBTttKMT  or  State. 
Watfiington.  D.C..  August  3, 1970. 
Hon.  John  Spauuum. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. V-5.  Senatf.  Wanhtngton .  DC. 

Dxjui  Ma.  CHAtasc*?*:  The  Department  of 
Stat*  has  been  following  the  progress  of  H-R. 
15073  with  considerable  interest  because  of 
the  foreign  policy  LmpllcaUoos,  and  ha*  pro- 
vided Its  views  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  let- 
ters, copies  of  which  are  attached  for  your 
information. 

S.  3678.  which  generally  Is  similar  to  BJt. 
15073.  contains  added  provisions  In  title  IV 
vtilch  are  of  particular  concern  to  Uie  De- 
partment from  a  foreign  relations  viewpoint. 
Since  we  understand  that  hearings  have  now 
been  completed  on  both  of  these  proposed 
bills,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing 
this  letter  to  you  tn  order  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  other  members  of  your  com- 
mlttee  our  posltlco  on  title  IV 

As  we  expressed  in  our  letter  of  February-  3. 
1970.  to  Chairman  Patman.  the  Department 
of  State  supports  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  curtailing  the  criminal 
use  by  U,S.  citizens  and  residents  cf  secret 
foreign  bank  accounts,  and  other  Illegal  prac- 
tices involving  International  banking  and  fi- 
nancial facilities. 

Our  concerns  with  the  proYlslons  of  title 
IV  are  that  they  will  ha»e  limited  informa- 
tional or  enforcement  value  which  is  not 
already  provided  In  other  sections  of  the 
legislation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  In- 
volve hl^  risks  not  only  m  terms  of  our 
foreign  economic  and  political  relationships 
but  also  In  terms  of  Important  balance  of 
payments  benefits  for  the  United  States. 


the  provisions  of  Utle  IV  redundant. 

It  is  our  concern  that  the  establishment 
of  title  IV  certification  would  not  deter  any- 
one wishing  to  conceal  purchases  of  XI S. 
securities.  That  person  could  either  conduct 
such  transactions  by  deception  or  with  col- 
laboration of  wlUlng  foreign  agencies.  A 
major  secondary  market  for  VS.  securities 
exists  abroad  which  can  be  augmented  in 
complete  legality  by  securities  arbitragers 
transferring  securities  from  the  United 
States  xo  exploit  any  premium  on  securities 
which  might  develop  In  that  secondary  mar- 
ket Persons  who  wish  to  conceal  could  easily 
purchase  VS.  eecurltlea  in  this  secondary 
market.  Without  institution  of  virtually 
complete  exchange  controls  on  capital  trans- 
actions, severely  limiting  convertlbUIty  of 
the  dollar  and  Jeopardizing  Its  International 
value,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
practical  way  of  closing  this  type  of  loop- 
hole. Wor.  as  the  Treasury  suggests,  would 
It  be  necessary  to  do  so  because  of  other 
provisions  provldliig  It  adequate  informa- 
tion and  enforcement  capabllllles. 

The  requirements  of  Utle  IV  attempt  to 
deal  with  problems  well  beyond  those  in- 
volving bank  secrecy  and  reach  to  foreign 
financial  institutions  wherever  located.  As 
such,  the  adverse  effecu  which  we  envisage 
from  their  enactment  would  be  much  broader 
and  more  serious  than  in  the  cue  of  the 
legislative  provisions  applying  only  to  coun- 
tries with  banking  secrecy  laws. 

The  requlremenU  of  title  IV  involve  certlfl- 
caUons  that  appear  administratively  cum- 
bersome and  costly.  Foreign  banks  and  finan- 
cial Institutions  frequently  act  as  agents 
for  mutual  funds  or  for  other  agents,  and 
could  not  without  great  dlfflculiy  Identify 
the  ultimate  holder  of  beneficial  Interest. 
In  the  caae  of  transactions  for  mutual  funds. 
the  agent  would  have  to  Identify  all  share- 
holders or  determine  In  some  manner  that 
no  V3-  citleen  or  resident  had  any  beneficial 
Interest.  In  the  case  of  bearer  share  funds, 
this  could  In  txim  prove  virtually  impossible. 
In  effect  this  requirement  would  appear  to 
present  a  major  impediment  to  transactions 
in  US.  securities  by  most  foreign  financial 
Institutions.  At  a  time  when  interest  in  VS. 
securities  has  already  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  U.B.  stock 
markets,  when  the  Penn  Central  bank- 
ruptcy has  left  European  Institutions  hold- 
ing major  amounts  of  unpaid  obligations  on 
Its  commercial  paper,  and  the  problems  of 
the  lOS  have  Increased  foreign  Investor  con- 
cern, the  Impact  of  such  an  admUilstratlve 
Impediment  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  We 
fear  that  reputable  foreign  finaoclal  institu- 
tions would  consider  this  legislation  so 
onerous  as  to  preclude  much  of  their  secu- 
rities business  with  the  United  States,  and 
would  divert  a  substantial  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  requlremenU  of  title  IV  would  in  our 
view  seriously  undermine  the  ability  of  tba 
U-3.  Qovenunent  to  contain  efforU  and 
measures  by  foreign  governments  to  restrict 
the  rapid  growth  oT  purchases  of  foreign 
(mainly  VS.)  securities  by  their  cltliens  and 
residents.  The  Department  of  SUte  is  pres- 
ently working  to  stem  restrictive  legislation 
in  Europe  whlcb.  by   ofUn   exceeding   the 


Department  to  require  only  such  I 
as  It  considers  essential.  The  damage,  how- 
ever. Is  done,  in  our  view,  when  legislation 
provides  such  broad  authority  for  requlre- 
menU such  as  those  in  title  IV.  If,  as  Treas- 
ury argues,  the  requirement  Is  not  needed. 
It  18  betwr  to  be  avoided.  It  otherwise  re- 
mains a  threat  which  Is  in  itself  an  impedi- 
ment to  transactions. 

We  also  are  concerned  that  title  IV  could 
give  rise  to  coiifllct  with  foreign  laws. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department's 
position  on  title  IV  of  S~3878  Is  that  the 
economic  and  political  costs  to  our  foreign 
relations  appear  to  outweigh  substantially 
what  appear  to  be  lu  questionable  informa- 
tional and  enforcement  benefits. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Abshike. 
Aisiatant     Secretary    for    Congrestionol 
Relations. 

EXHOHT  3 

The  SKcatTAST  or  the  TatAStrsT, 
WoMhinffton.  D.C..  Avgust  13. 1970. 
Hon,  Wallace  F.  BEWNrrr, 
VS.  Senate, 
WaiKington.  D,C. 

DCAK  Senatos  Br-NNETt:  The  ameiidmenu 
made  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  S.  3678  have  Improved  this 
legislation  m  several  substantial  respects  to 
approach  more  closely  the  rtews  of  the 
Treasury  Department  We  believe  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  will  provide  more  effective 
legislation  without  imposing  undue  burdens 
on  the  American  public  and  International 
commerce  However.  Htle  IV  of  the  leglsla- 
Uon  remains  Intact.  This  provision.  If  Imple- 
mented, would  significantly  damage  vital 
c(»icems  of  both  the  committee  and  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

TTTLX  IT 

We  strongly  urge  the  deletion  of  title  IV 
of  8  3678,  The  amendmeou  approved  by  the 
Senate  committee  do  Qot  eliminate  the  as- 
pects of  this  title  detrimental  to  the  US. 
balance  of  paymenu  and  the  free  interna- 
tional flow  of  securlUes  and  capital.  Nor  do 
they  Improve  upon  the  reliability  of  infor- 
mation to  be  provided  under  this  title.  Title 
IV  continues  to  pose  the  problem  of  threat- 
ening unwarranted  invasions  into  the  prt- 
vacv  that  should  attend  day-to-day  financial 
transaction.  As  a  reeult.  tlUe  IV.  If  enacted, 
would  provide  little  of  value,  but  would 
threaten  vital  InteresU  of  the  United  States. 

TTFLr    IS    SECTION    aifB)(l)     Alfl)    SECTION 

12Mb) 
The  amendment  of  the  purpose  provisions 
of  title  I  isec.  21(a)  (3»  and  sec.  lai(b)  to 
provide  that  records  be  maintained  In  the 
United  States  by  financial  institutions  where 
the  Sftcretery  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  such  records  may  have  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  In  criminal,  tax.  or  regulatory  In- 
vestigations or  proceedings  makes  clear  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
financial  recordkeeping  requirements  T*ie 
amendment  vitiates  the  strength  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
port poelUon  that  taking  into  account  the 
findings  and  purpose  provisions  and  section 
21(d)  of  UUe  lof  HR  16073  < which  were  the 
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Kune  u  thoM  of  S.  M78  before  the  8«n»t« 
commluee  »memlin«nt).  lUe  Secitnarj 
would  h»v«  UtUa  choice  but  to  require  the 
mlcroflUnlng  of  tii  checks  drawn  In  the 
nmied  Statee. 

In  Introducing  S.  367B  on  April  6,  1970, 
Senator  Proimlre  Mpl»lned  the  »uthorlty  of 
the  Becretju-y  In  title  I  with  rwpect  to  rec- 
CHtlkaeplac  requlremenU  as  foUowi:  ■'None- 
tUelMl,  the  expense  Involved  might  outweigh 
the  potential  beneflt  end  tor  thu  reeeon.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treeeury  Is  given  full  «u- 
thoniy  to  exempt  oeruln  cleeeee  of  checks 
from  the  photocopy  requirement  "  In  accord- 
ance with  thl3  view  of  Senator  Proimlre  and 
the  subsequent  clarltylng  amendment  of  the 
purpose  prOTlelone  of  tlOe  I,  the  leglalaUve 
hUtory  of  tlUe  1  should  be  made  dear  In  the 
Benate  committee  report  on  S.  3678  that  the 
Secretarye  authority  with  respect  to  Utle 
I  U  of  a  dUcretlonary  rather  than  or  a  man- 
datory nature  aa  reflected  In  the  House  com- 
mittee report. 

TTTLt   n.   CHSnXB   4 

In  striking  all  reference  to  reporting  re- 
qulremenU m  title  n,  chapter  4  (secUons  341 
and  2431 ,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  edectlvely  has  eliminated  unnec- 
essary and  unwarranted  invasions  of  the 
right  of  privacy  Inherent  In  requiring  re- 
ports ol  broad  types  of  transactions  with 
foreign  tlnanclsl  agencies  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  survey.  While  the  record- 
keeping requirements  stiu  found  m  title  II. 
chapter  4.  dupUcate  the  recordkeeping  by 
nnandsl  Institutions  provided  tor  In  section 
101  of  title  I  and  would  accomplish  that 
which  the  Treasury  can  Implement  under 
existing  statutory  authority,  the  Traaaury 
would  not  oppose  the  enactment  of  title  n, 
I  chapter  4,  In  lu  present  form. 

*  TITtX   n.   CHAPIXt    3 

t§<  As  unanded  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 

X  Currency  Committee.  Utle  U,  chapter  3  (sees. 

381-235) ,  requires  any  person  participating  lu 
the  transportation  of  currency  or  monetary 
Instrumenu  In  an  amount  exceeding  tlo,000 
on  any  one  occasion  or  »a0.000  In  any  calen- 
dar year  to  report  such  activity  If  It  Involves 
a  place  ouUIde  the  United  Slates.  This  chap- 
ter has  also  been  amended  to  requUa  a  search 
warrant  for  enforcement  by   the  Bureau  of 
Customs,    provided    that    this    requirement 
shall  not  limit  any  exlsUng  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms legal  authority.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment supporu  the  enactment  of  the  report- 
ing requirement   under   this  chapter  appli- 
cable to  transporting  amounts  In  excess  of 
tlO.OOO  on  any  one  occasion,  but.  consistent 
with   our   earlier   poeltlon  expressed   In   the 
testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  Roseldes  on 
Julie  9  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions,  recommends  tlie  deletion  ot  the 
(20.000    cumulative    reporting    requirement. 
This  provision  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  Implement  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint.  For  example.  If  an 
Individual  falling  to  file  a  correct  report  were 
found  to  be  transporting  less  than  910.000 
worth  of  monetary'  Instruments  In  his  pos- 
session.  It   would   be  extremely  dUBcult  to 
ascertain   whether   be   had    transported   an 
additional  amount  during  the  calendar  year 
to   reach   a   cumulative   figure   In  excess  ot 
930,000.    Moreover.    It    would    be    extremely 
difficult  for  an  Institution  to  know  whether 
It  had  to  report  a  transfer  It  undertook  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  of  less  than  930.000 
because  It  would  not  be  certain  whether  this 
particular  transaction  would  be  one  which 
raised  the  amount  of  currency  or  monetary 
Instruments  transported  for  that  Individual 
over  920.000. 

In  closing.  I  would  Uke  to  commend  you 
on  the  tine  work  you  have  done  In  seeking 
the  much-needed  Improvement  of  S.  8ff78. 
Sincerely, 

Dsvm  M.  KDcmmr. 


Tbe    PRESIDINO    OPnCER.    Who 

yields  time?  .  .  _.  ,  j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  yield 
myeell  10  minutes. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Utle  IV  In 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  has  told  us 
about  and  in  the  testimony  quoted  was 
before  title  IV  was  modified  Title  IV  was 
modified  to  accommodate  those  criti- 
cisms. TlUe  IV,  In  the  first  place.  1» 
selective.  I  read  the  following  words  from 
among  the  first  three  and  a  half  lines 
of  title  rv,  page  30,  lines  16  through  19  In 
thebUl. 

Whenever  required  In  any  particular  case 
or  class  ot  transactions  by  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
adopt  as  neoeasary  or  appropriate  Is  the 
public  tntereet,  no  person  engaged  m  the 
bustneas — 


And  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  this  Is  to  give  the 
Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Commission  dis- 
cretion to  apply  this  provision  to  a  l>ar- 
Ocular  stock,  to  a  particular  corporation, 
to  a  particular  broker-dealer,  to  a  par- 
ticular Individual,  whenever  the  Com- 
mission has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
security  laws  of  our  country  are  being 
violated.  It  would  not  provide  that  all 
foreign  transactions  be  covered  at  all. 

Of  course,  this  was  the  main  thrust  of 
the  argument  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  by  the  witnesses  that  he  quoted. 

I  might  also  pomt  out  that  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  made — and  It  Is 
a  very  important  argument  that  we 
should  listen  to  and  consider  carefully, 
because  we  are  all  Interested  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments— is  that  this  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  For  that  reason  vre  specifi- 
cally wrote  into  this  Htle  the  following 
laruriage; 

No  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  be  Is- 
sued under  this  section  If  the  Commission 
determines,  after  conaultauon  with  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  ot  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that 
It  would  unduly  and  adversely  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  ot  the  United  SUtos.  Any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  so  Issued  shall  be 
rescinded  or  amended  If  at  any  time  the 
Commission  determines,  after  consultation 
with  said  secretary  or  Board,  that  It  has  bad 
or  Is  having  such  eUeot  on  such  payments. 


Of  course.  II  we  assume  that  members 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion are  vindictive  men,  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  this  country, 
that  their  consultation  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  not  sway  them,  I  suppose 
we  should  say  that  we  should  not  give 
them  this  kind  of  selective  authority  and 
this  kind  of  discretion:  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  so  clear  and  the  rec- 
ord is  so  emphatic  that  if  this  U  going 
to  unduly  and  adrersely  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  they  shall  not  Invoke 
it  even  on  a  selective  basis. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  11  we  ore  re- 
ceiving from  Switzerland,  as  we  are, 
about  $8  or  $9  billion  worth  of  orders 
for  VS.  stocks  In  a  year— that  was  about 
what  we  received  last  year — I  would  pre- 
sume that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  would  require  only  Identi- 
fication of  the  beneficiary  of  the  stock 
In  the  event  it  had  some  reason  to  feel 


that  there   was  some   manipulation  or 
some  other  violation  going  on. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  under  tluse 
circumstances,  the  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments  would  be  minimal,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  requirement  for 
consultation. 

In  addition,  we  have  made  sure  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  would 
be  fully  informed  6  months  before  any 
of  these  regulations  would  go  into  effect. 
Of  course,  representations  on  the  part  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
would  be  heard  and  would  infiuence,  I 
presume,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
position  taken  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

Once  again.  I  emphasize,  as  :  have  be- 
fore, and  as  I  do  now.  and  as  I  am  going 
to  do  again,  that  it  is  very  easy  for 
Members  of  the  Senate,  with  our  back- 
ground and  our  associations,  to  take  a 
firm  position  on  law  and  order  affecting 
crimes  committed  by  the  poor  and  Ig- 
norant, the  drop-outs  who  become  mug- 
gers and  purse  snatchers,  and  thieves 
and  assaulters.  And  of  course  we  should 
crack  down  on  them  and  hard. 

We  do  that.  We  passed  antlcrime  bills 
this  year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We 
certainly  should.  But  when  it  comes  to 
white  collar  crime,  when  it  comes  to 
millions  of  dollars  and  perhaps  billions 
of  dollars  being  used  by  people  through 
secret  bank  accounts,  we  know  this  abuse 
occurs.  We  have  testimony  from  the  top 
law  enforcement  officials  m  this  country, 
those  who  are  most  directly  affected, 
whose  experts  tell  us  that  these  crimes 
are  occurring.  Why  are  we  afraid  to 
crack  dovm  here?  We  should  be  just  as 
diligent  with  cracking  down  on  that  type 
of  crime  as  we  are  on  crimes  that  are 
not  so-called  white  collar  crime*. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  Implying  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  by  seeking  to  strike  this 
amendment,  is  openly  condoning  white 
collar  crime? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  say  I  have  great  respect  and  regard 
for  the  Senator  from  Utah.  He  is  a  man 
of  absolute  Integrity.  I  have  worked  with 
him  on  a  very  fine  basis  almost  ever  since 
I  came  to  this  body,  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  elsewhere.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  concerned 
with  ethical  conduct  than  he  is.  Of  course 
not:  I  would  in  no  way  say  he  condones 
it.  I  am  saying,  however,  that  the  effect 
of  his  amendment,  which  would  knock 
out  title  rv,  which  law  enlorcement 
agencies  say  would  be  useful,  would  have 
the  effect  of  permitting  some  white  collar 
criminals  to  get  away  with  crimes  pres- 
ently being  committed.  I  do  not  see  how 
one  oould  construe  it  in  any  other  way 
If  he  believes  the  testimony  we  have 
heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  1  have  a  statement,  which 

wai  take  about  5  minutes  to  give  on  the 

time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Would 

this  be  an  appropriate  time  to  give  B? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  completed 
my  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  but 
I  am  happy  to  yield  and  will  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Dtah  later. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr    BENNETT.  Mr.   President,  how 
much  time  does  Uie  Senator  from  n- 
Unoiswant? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
ceruinly  not  consider  the  Senator  from 
Utah  soft  on  white-collar  crime,  from  my 
contacts  and  discussions  with  him.  and 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  not  feel  that  way,  either.  I 
have  been,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Senator  from  Utah  have  been, 
outraged  at  some  of  the  abuses  we  have 
had.  We  are  very  anxious  to  plug  up  any 
pos;sible  loopholes  In  the  area  of  taxation 
which  makes  crime  very  profitable  In  this 
country,  and  In  being  Just  as  tough  as  we 
can  be.  I  think,  for  that  reason,  S.  3678  Is 
a  worthy  and  very  important  bill. 

Because  of  it*  provisions,  we  will  be 
able  to  obtain  much-needed  information 
about  U.S.  citiiens'  and  residents'  use  of 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts  for  Illegal 
purposes,  and  this  will  be  of  definite 
benefit  in  the  battle  against  organized 
and  white-collar  crime. 

No  one  can  argiie  with  these  goals  and 
the  provisions  of  the  biU  that  support 
them.  It  is  essential  that  we  Wke  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  prevent  criminals  from 
cleansing  their  money,  or  evading  taxes. 
ITie  legislation  contained  in  S.  3618  is  di- 
rected toward  this  end. 

However,  there  are  three  very  impor- 
tant considerations  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  evaluating  this  legis- 
lation. We  must  be  certain  that  any  ac- 
tion we  take  enhances  the  enforcement 
effort,  does  not  unnecessarily  harass 
private  citl2ens,  and  that  it  Is  not  in  an; 
way  Injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

One  provision  of  this  blU  does  not  ful- 
fill these  requirements.  I  am  speaking  of 
title  rv  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  Iden- 
tification of  principals  in  foreign  invest- 
ment in  securities  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  added  a  major  new  title 
to  HJ*.  15073,  which  appears  as  title 
IV — Securities  Transactions  Involving 
Foreign  Financial  Agencies.  Title  IV  pro- 
vides that  no  person  may  effect  any 
transaction  In  a  domestic  secvirity  within 
the  United  States  if  such  transaction  was 
imUated  by  a  foreign  financial  agency, 
unless  such  person  either:  First,  obtains 
from  the  foreign  financial  agency  the 
Identity  of  all  persons  having  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  In  the  transaction,  or  sec- 
ond, has  in  good  faith  accepted  a  certi- 
fication from  the  foreign  flnanrtal 
agency  that  no  dtlzen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  has  any  beneficial  Interest 
in  the  transaction.  Further,  any  UJB. 
citizen  or  resident  purchasing  or  selling 
through  or  to  a  foreign  financial  agency 
must  both  authorize  that  foreign  finan- 
cial agency  to  disclose  his  identity  to  per- 
sons required  to  ask  for  It,  and  file  peri- 
odic reports  with  the  SBC  disclosing  de- 


tails of  purchases  and  sales  as  ma;  be 
required  by  the  SEC. 

The  title  would  place  a  heavy  burden 
on  foreign  dealers  in  American  securi- 
ties, forcing  them  to  try  to  identify  who 
la  really  supplying  the  money  for  a 
transaction,  even  if  it  turns  out  that  the 
person  is  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  an  excessive  ad- 
ministrative burden.  Purthermore.  It  has 
little  enforcement  value,  for  the  infor- 
mation gleaned  by  enactment  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  will  be  available 
through  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Treasury,  which  supports  this  leg- 
UJation  and  has  the  main  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  its  provisions,  does 
not  favor  passage  of  this  title.  The 
Treasury  men  are  experts  in  the  enforce- 
ment area,  and  It  is  their  optalon  that 
Americans  who  wanted  to  avoid  dls- 
closiire  could  do  so  by  operating  through 
trustees,  corporations,  or  nominee  ac- 
counts or  through  another  financial  in- 
stitution. Under  circumstances  such  as 
these  the  foreign  dealer  could  not  Iden- 
tify the  principal  with  a  great  deal  of 
confidence.  So  the  title  does  not  neces- 
sarily enhance  the  enforcement  effort, 
while  at  the  saire  time  It  will  make  the 
foreign  securities  dealer  more  cautious 
about  investing  In  UJS.  securities. 

In  this  respect,  it  really  reminds  me 
of  another  Instance  we  had  in  the  Sen- 
ate— where  we  are  prone  to  think,  some- 
times, that  a  law  or  regulation  can  al- 
waj-s  solve  a  problem,  and  we  salve  our 
consciences  by  passing  a  law  and  saying. 
"Now  we  have  dusted  that  one  off  and 
have  solved  it." 

We  did  that,  for  example,  when  we 
passed  an  act  requiring  registration  of 
shotgtm  ammunition.  This,  on  the  sur- 
face, looked  like  an  imemotlonal  and 
rational  response  to  atrocities  in  this 
cotmtry.  But  it  was  wen  that  we  went 
back  a  year  later  to  see  how  the  law  had 
worked. 

What  happened  to  all  these  millions  of 
pieces  of  paper  that  had  been  filed,  with 
people  standing  In  line  to  fill  them  out? 
Where  did  they  go?  What  happened  to 
them? 

We  took  a  look.  They  were  all  down 
here  in  Washington,  over  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  not  a  person  bad 
ever  looked  at  a  single  one  of  them. 

So  we  offered  legislation  to  repeal 
something  which  offered  no  support  of 
any  kind  to  the  objective  we  were  try- 
ing to  serve,  to  stop  murder  by  the  wan- 
ton use  of  shotguns.  In  fact,  if  you  did 
look  at  the  pieces  of  paper  you  could  not 
have  traced  the  shells,  anyway. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  is  a  divereion,  but  it 
illustrates  a  matter  of  principle.  We  do 
not  want  to  Just  build  up  paperwork, 
thinking  we  have  solved  the  problem. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  say  that  those 
pieces  of  paper  never  actually  left  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  who  were  forced  to 
have  them  filled  out  in  their  stores. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thought  they  were  sent 
down  here.  Is  the  Senator  sure  they  were 
not  sent  down  here? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  they  are  still  stuck 
in  the  bands  of  the  dealeis. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Without  even  a  copy  sent 
toWa-shlngton? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  Is  the  only  thing  1 
ever  heard  of  we  did  not  send  copies  to 
Washington  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  cosponsored  the  Bennett 
amendment  on  firearms,  and  I  think  it 
was  wise. 

Had  the  Senator  from  nilnols  finished? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No:  I  had  not. 

The  PBESIDINa  OPnCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator;  1  have  plenty  of  time. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  need  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Illinois  2 
minutes. 

Mr,  PERCY,  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  further  oppose  this  entire  title,  be- 
cause it  could  have  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  program  we  have  all  dealt 
with  the  Treasury  on.  Many  of  us  have 
spoken  before  investment  groups:  we 
have  worked  hard  to  rectify  our  balance- 
ot-payments  problem  by  encouraging  in- 
vestors to  come  to  this  country.  The  State 
Department  and  others  have  encouraged 
them  to  come,  look,  see,  and  invest.  Now. 
by  this  provision,  we  would  take  action 
which  I  think  is  quite  detrimental  to  that 
effort. 

The  detrimental  aspects  stem  from  its 
potential  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  In- 
vestment in  the  United  States  which  ac- 
counted for  15  percent  of  Investment  In 
all  listed  securities  on  all  exchanges  in 
the  United  States  and  the  third  markets 
in  1968  and  1S69  Foreign  investment  in 
\JB.  stocks  and  bonds  totaled  M.2  bil- 
lion in  1968  and  $2.7  bilUon  in  1969.  This 
volume  of  international  business  con- 
tributes significantly  to  balancing  inter- 
national accounts.  And  I  might  say  fur- 
ther that  If  we  take  that  market  away, 
every  single  stockholder  in  America  and 
every  single  Insurance  policyholder  will 
pay.  through  the  detrimental  effect  of 
this  seemingly  iimocuous  sort  of  pro- 
vision. 

During  1968  foreign  Investment  In  VS. 
common  stocks  totaled  »19  billion  and 
in  U.S.  bonds  110  billion.  Congress  has 
in  the  past  recognized  the  advantages  of 
foreign  Investment,  particularly  in  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  which  made 
more  attractive  foreign  investment  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  title  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  since  It 
will,  in  effect,  deter  foreign  Investment  In 
U.S.  securities.  This  foreign  Investment 
represents  15  percent  of  the  securities 
business  In  the  United  States.  The  great 
majority  of  this  business  is  legal.  To  add 
stringent  administrative  burdens  to  these 
legitimate  transactions  with  no  con- 
comitant enforcement  value  will  put  an 
unnecessary  damper  on  trading  In  X3B. 
securities  by  foreign  dealers.  This  will 
have  a  negative  effect  or,  our  balance  of 
payments  which  we  simply  cannot  afford. 


X 


The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  30  additional 
seconds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Treasury  have  warned  that  title  TV 
would  have  a  harmful  effect.  I  believe 
that  we  should  accept  their  counsel. 

Let  us  pass  this  legislation.  Let  us  take 
these  steps  against  the  blight  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  white-collar  crime.  But 
let  us  not.  In  our  urgency  to  legislate, 
harm  our  Interests. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utah  has 
eloquently  stated  what  the  action  of  this 
body  must  be  with  regard  to  S.  3678.  He 
urged  that  Utle  TV  be  deleted  from  this 
bill.  I  support  him  and  Join  in  his  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment deleting  tlUe  IV. 

We  support  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  we  support  the  Secretary  of 
State, 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  before 
I  go.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 

from  Illinois  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  tbe  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

What  the  Senator  seems  to  overlook 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  selective  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  They  would  not 
say  that  all  foreign  banks  had  to  identify 
the  beneficiaries;  they  would  select  a  par- 
ticular stock,  select  a  particular  corpora- 
tion where  they  thought  that  there  was 
a  vl<datlon  of  the  law  one  way  or  the 
other,  a  violation  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  the  marked  or  a  violation  of  the  law 
in  some  other  respect.  So  we  would  not 
have  this  massive  effect  of  tS  billion  in 
Switzerland  being  knocked  out.  neces- 
sarily, or  $23  billion  of  investment  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  bemg  endan- 
gered in  any  way.  because  only  that  pairt 
which  they  had  some  reason  to  suspect 
represented  a  violation  of  the  law  would 
be  under  this  requirenent. 

So  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Sen- 
ator could  argue  that  thiii  provision  would 
have  such  a  devastating  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  especially  when  we 
further  provide  in  the  law  that  SEC  shall 
not  put  this  into  effect  If  it  does  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  direct  them  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  determine 
whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  only  reply  must  be 
that  from  a  technical  standpoint  we  put 
this  question  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  Is  most  deeply  concerned 
about  its  effect  on  investment  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  their  Judgment  that  it  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect,  that  Its  significance 
would  be  such  as  to  discourage  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States.  I  would  say 
It  Is  an  effort  to  swat  a  fiy  with  a  base- 
ball bat.  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  wheth- 
er the  fly  is  on  a  piece  of  pewter  we 


want  to  save  or  on  something  we  want 
to  destroy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  using  a  fly- 
swatter,  smd  a  small  one.  It  Is  not  a  base- 
ball bat.  We  are  not  using  a  bazooka  to 
kin  a  fly;  we  are  using  a  selective  method. 
Mr.  PERCY.  According  to  the  Treas- 
ury. It  would  be  a  sledgehammer.  I  can 
orUy  defer  to  their  greater  wisdom  and 
Judgment  in  this  matter.  It  Is  their  busi- 
ness to  make  certain  we  do  not  put  un- 
necessary handicaps  in  the  way  of  foreign 
investors,  and  it  Is  their  feeling  that  that 
would  be  true. 

I  have  found,  among  those  in  the  se- 
curities industry,  a  deep  desire  to  find 
ways  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  taxes  and 
to  prevent  white-collar  crime.  It  is  their 
Judgment,  as  well,  that  this  Is  not  the 
proper  step  to  take. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  says  It  Is  their  busi- 
ness to  determine  this  kind  of  thing:  but 
it  Is  our  business  to  write  the  law.  If 
Treasury  comes  up  here  and  simply 
makes  an  assertion  that  there  is  an  ad- 
verse effect — and  that  Is  what  they  have 
done  here;  there  Is  no  documentation, 
there  Is  no  study — they  simply  make  an 
assertion  that  it  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments.  We 
do  everything  we  can  to  write  the  bill  in 
such  a  way  that  any  adverse  effect  would 
be  minimal  or  nonexistent.  But  they  say 
tbey  still  do  not  like  it.  What  else  can 
we  do?  It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  up  to  us  to  write  the 
law.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
wants  to  have  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  be 
ought  to  get  elected.  I  should  not  say 
that,  because  he  is  from  Chicago,  and 
he  might  run  against  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  a  very  fine 
Senator.  I  hope  ttiat  Mr.  Kcknedt  does 
not  choose  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  argues  that  title 
TV  is  unenforceable  and  will  produce 
little  Information  of  value  to  law  en- 
forcement BUlhoriUes.  He  argues  that 
the  disclosure  requirements  can  be  easily 
evaded  by  using  a  foreigner  to  cloak  the 
Identity  of  a  US.  cltisen  acting  through 
a  secret  foreign  bank  accoimt. 

All  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  really 
said  Is  that  no  legislation  is  100-percent 
foolproof.  There  vrtll  always  be  ways  to 
get  around  any  criminal  statute  no  mat- 
ter how  tightly  it  is  written.  If  we  accept 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
we  should  repeal  all  of  the  criminal  laws 
already  on  the  books  on  the  grounds  that 
they  can  be  evaded  by  a  smart  crook. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  resourceful 
criminal  can  find  a  way  to  evade  the 
disclosure  requirements  established  by 
title  IV  or  any  other  provision  we  can 
write  Into  law.  However,  many  other 
woiild-be  law  violators  would  be  deterred 
from  using  a  secret  foreign  bank  account 
if  they  knew  that  their  identity  could  be 
made  available  to  U.S,  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

After  all.  the  judgment  we  should  take 
on  this  is  that  of  the  law  enforcement 
authorities,  and  they  have  testified  at 
the  hearings  that  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements would  be  extremely  helpful 
m  policing  our  securities  markets.  When 
it  comes  to  the  law  enforcement  benefits. 
I  t)elieve  the  Congress  should  accept  the 


Judgment  of  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  are  the  experts  on  such  mat- 
ters, rather  than  the  views  of  TVeasury 
Department  officials  who  are  primarily 
ooncemed  about  balance-of-payments 
effects. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  also  argues 
that  a  foreign  financial  agency  would  be 
unable  to  make  the  certifications  re- 
quired by  title  TV.  Specifically,  a  foreign 
bank  would  be  unable  to  certify  that  it 
was  not  acting  for  a  UB.  resident  or 
citizen  because  it  would  never  be  entirely 
sure  that  Its  foreign  customer  was  not 
acting  for  a  U.S.  resident  or  citizen. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  proposed 
legislation  which  would  penalize  a  for- 
eign financial  institution  from  making  a 
false  certification.  Obviously,  the  United 
States  cannot  extend  Its  laws  to  foreign 
countries  or  foreign  financial  institu- 
tions. 

It  Is  expected  that  Rioh  oerUfloatlons 
would  be  to  the  best  of  a  foreign  bank's 
knowledge,  and  would  be  accepted  In 
good  faith  by  the  U.S.  broker-dealer  in- 
volved in  the  securities  transaction.  If  It 
developed  that  a  foreign  bank  repeatedly 
made  false  certifications  in  cases  wbere 
it  reasonably  could  have  been  expected 
to  know  that  it  was  in  fact  acting  for  a 
U.8.  citizen,  the  foreign  bank  can  be 
barred  frotn  participating  in  a  V3.  se- 
curities market. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  certainly  do  not  need 
aUthat. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  so  written  as  to  provide  that 
it  will  only  be  enforced  if  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  decides  it  was 
a  problem  and  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  will  decide  against 
whom  it  will  be  enforced  and  under  what 
circumstances  It  will  be  enforced. 

Not  only  Is  this  strange  law.  but  also 
we  should  look  at  the  tremendous  bur- 
den that  would  be  put  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  tbat  the 
time  consumed  will  not  be  deducted  from 
my  time 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  whatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  Is  coming  to  the  Senate  at  2  pjn.: 
and.  if  It  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
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the  munager  ol  the  bUl.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Irom  Utah.  1  a^lc  unam- 
mous  consent  thai  there  not  be  a  vote 
between  2  pjn.  and  2.30  pjn. 

I  did  not  see  the  majority  leader  In  the 
Chamber,  and  1  trust  that  this  meets 
with  his  approval.  ^    .^     .     , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  to  oblect  to  that.  We  wm 
make  every  eOort  to  comply  with  what 
the  Senator  hAS  in  mind. 

Mr  SYMENQTON.  I  looked  for  the 
majority  leader  and  I  did  not  see  him. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIC.  We  wUl  take  care 
of  it.  
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POREiaN   BANK   SECRECY    AND 
BANK  RECORDKEBa»INO 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration ot  the  bill  iS.  3678)  to  amend  Uie 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 
Insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transactions 
In  VS.  currency  be  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 

"  Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  to  make  the  kind  of  law  tliat 
applies  across  the  board,  and  then.  If  we 
tSh  to  ^ve  an  agency  the  right  to  make 
exceptions  to  it.  perhaps  that  should  be 
done  But  to  write  this  law  and  say  that 
it  will  never  come  into  effect  unless  and 
until  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission writes  a  regulation  and  that  reg- 
ulaUon  might  actually  affect  only  one 
individual  or  one  transacUon,  as  I  say. 
the  tremendous  burden  that  would  be 
put  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  hard  to  measure. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
control  crime.  If  we  were  dealing  with 
problems  that  originated  and  were  com- 
pleted inside  the  United  SUt«  and 
Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  we  would  have  no  problem. 
But  we  are  asking  agencies-Oovem- 
ment  agencies  and  private  agenci^-^f 
foreign  countries  to  supply  us  with  m- 
formaUon:  and  without  that  Informa- 
tion, we  are  teUlng  American  cltlans. 
■  Vou  c«nnot  deal  In  American  securities 
in  an  American  market  because  your  or- 
der was  placed  abroad."  

We  have  absolutely  no  authority  to 
require  any  foreign  entity  to  give  us  any 
informaUon.  If  we  suspect  that  the  mlor- 
matlon  is  faUe.  we  have  no  opportui^ty 
to  verify  It.  It  seems  to  me  that,  rather 
than  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  so- 
called  white-collar  criminal  to  operate, 
we  have  set  up  a  perfect  screen.  He 
merely  gets  over  Into  Germany,  say,  or 
Switzeriand.  and  he  wants  to  buy  or 
^eU  an  American  security  which  he  has 
taken  out  of  the  country  illegally,  under 
the  other  parts  of  this  bill  and  he  finds 
a  Swiss  citizen  or  a  German  citizen  who 
acta  as  his  agent  for  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  the  securities.  We  have  no  way  of 
forcing  the  German  bank  or  the  Swiss 
bank  to  go  behind  the  men  with  whom 
they  deal.  We  have  set  up  a  beauOful 
screen  behind  which  the  criminal  can 

operate.  

In  many  cases,  I  am  sure,  one  of  two 


other  things  would  happen:  The  for- 
eign bank  might  have  to  say  to  a  legiU- 
mate  customer's  transaction,  'I  am 
sorry  but  under  the  laws  ol  my  govern- 
ment. I  cannot  supply  the  information 
that  the  American  Government  wants. 
But  the  thing  most  likely  to  happen 
would  be  that  the  foreign  bank  would 
say  "Look,  if  you  want  to  deal  in  Gen- 
eral Motors,  you  don't  have  to  go  through 
all  this  red  tape  in  order  to  deal  on 
the  New  York  Stock  ExchMige.  We  wlU 
act  as  your  agent  on  the  Zurich  Stock 
Exchange  or  the  London  Slock  Bt- 
change.  and  you  can  buy  and  seU  the 

same  securities." 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  ,  .w  . 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that, 
while  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  IV  Is 
praiseworthy  it  cannot  be  enlorced.  It 
easily  can  be  evaded  on  the  basis  on 
which  it  Is  prMented  to  us  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  It  would  put  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  time  and  »t»JI  work 
on  the  SBC.  ..  „  .. 
For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  1  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  lime.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
On  this  quesUon  the  yeas  and  nays  hMO 
been  ordered,  and  the  cierk  will  caU  the 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  ,  .    . 

Mr  RANDOLPH  (after  havtat  voted 
in  the  affirmative  1.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MU5Ki»> .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote.  .   , 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr    Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
.Mr    CanhoW,  the  Senator  from  Call- 
lomia  'Mr.  C«»hston  > .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   I  Mr.    E»otnoMt,   the  Senator 
from    Mississippi    <Mr.    Eastlakdi     the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Folbmcht  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  3r«vii.>, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  H.«i) , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Haktkx)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Jack- 
son'   the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr'    KE«irtDY>,     the     Senator     from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  LonO,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  MAGMt;sos>.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCLn.LAN>, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Mc- 
Gn:'.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Blr  McGovias) .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MojtDALX).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktota)  .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MrsKnK  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    (Mr.  NeisoH),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spohc)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  TTt>iHos>  are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  JACHSON)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.MAOWusoNi  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BelimomI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  < .  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
PANKiH  and  Mr.  Goldwatxr  i  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbdskai,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mdrpby), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Piarson). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scon  I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SHrrH>,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowxR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MCNDTi  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
THURMOHD)  Ls  absent  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hroska),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muwdt),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Motifbt), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  PtARSoit*. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTTi,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Thurmond ).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.TowiK)  would  each  vote 
"yea."  ,_ 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  35. 
nays  28.  as  follows: 

(No.  318  Leg.1 
YEAS— 38 


AlXen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

CAM 

Coolc 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlclc 


Allen 

Audenon 

Bible 

BunUck 

Bri«l,V«. 

Bud.  w.  v«. 

chMith 

Dodd 

BUeoder 

Oore 


ErTLn 
OoodeU 
OrUDn 
Oumey 
Hensen 
Hatfield 
HoUmnd 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idabo 
UatHlas 
MUler 
Pacltwood 
HATS— 28 

Harrta 

HolUnga 

Uugbee 

Inouye 

Javlla 

Uanafleid 

McCanby 

Mclntyre 

Uetcair 

Pastore 


Percy 

Ppcmty 

RuimU 

Saibe 

Scbwelker 

Bmltta.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Talmadfe 

WUllams.  Del 

Toung,  H.  Dak. 


Pell 

Proxmlre 
Rlblcoff 
Stevens 
SymlDgton 
WUllami,  N.J. 
Yarboiough 
Toung.  Olllo 


PBESENT  AHO  OIVDIO  A  UVB  PAIR. 
PBEVIODSLY  BECOBDBD— I 
Randolph.  lor. 

NOT  VOTWO— 38 


HaR 

Hartke 

Hrtislca 

Jaduon 

Kenned; 

Long 

MasnUBon 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Uondale 

Uontoya 


Moee 

Mundt 

Uurpby 

Uufikle 

Nelion 

Peanon 

Scott 

Smith.  111. 

Spong 

Ttkuxmond 

Towar 

Tydlngs 


Bayb 

Bellmon 

cannon 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbngnt 

Ooldwatar 

Gravel 

So    Mr. 

agreed  to. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  moUon  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


BkNNTTT's    amendment    was 
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THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rliode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  news  services  will  take 
note  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

There  came  over  the  wires  today  the 
following— and  this  is  an  AP  report; 

In  a  move  to  force  a  Senate  vote  on  a 
trade  bill  belore  expected  inl(l-Octot>er  ad- 
journment, Sen.  Ernest  HoUlnga.  D-S.C.  said 
today  the  measure  approved  by  llie  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  tacked  on 
to  some  HoUB*-pasBed  bill  when  It  reactiee 
the  Senate  floor. 

He  told  a  news  conierenoe  tbat  be  and 
Ben.  Joljn  Pastore,  D-R.I..  had  asked  that  the 
Ways  and  Ueans  Trade  bill,  known  as  tbs 
Mills  bill,  be  printed  as  an  amendment  to 
botb  the  House-passed  family  ftaglt.anp<i 
plan  and  the  social  security  bUls. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yesterday. 
There  Is  a  slight  misunderstanding.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  that  measure  being 
tacked  onto  a  bill  that  comes  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  I  do  not  at  this 
time  support  quotas  on  oil  because  of 
the  exorbitant  prices  being  leveled  on  the 
people  of  New  England  and  particularly 
Rhode  Island. 

I  have  had  my  name  removed  as  a 
consponsor.  Because  I  want  to  reserve 
the  right  to  say  that  the  quota  on  oil 
should  be  stricken  from  tliat  parUcular 
measuie. 

Mr.  HOIUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  apol- 
ogize for  the  misunderstanding  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  and  I  discussed 
it  a  moment  ago.  It  was  a  misunder- 
standing. 

As  I  understand  it,  he  supports  the 
textile  and  shoe  provisions  but  Is  In  no 
position  to  cosponsor  oil  quotas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  Is  a  distinction  between  oil 
and  textiles.  Oil  is  in  the  ground.  As 
long  as  we  leave  it  there.  It  will  be  there 
for  all  posterity.  Textiles  are  a  manu- 
factured commodity  which  we  can  pro- 
duce to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  people. 
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UNAinMOtrS-CONSXNT   4C1BSMEMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah.  That  will 
save  more  time. 


FOREIGN  BANK  SECRECY  AND  BANK 
RBCORDKEEPINO 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3878),  to  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  re- 
quire insured  banks  to  maintain  certain 
records,  to  require  that  certain  transac- 
tions In  US.  currency  be  reported  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  concerning  the  remaining 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill.  There- 
fore, It  should  not  take  too  long.  How- 
ever, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  final  passage,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
rescind  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage, If  tbat  would  save  time. 
OXVI 3066— Part  24 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
a  moment  to  Inquire  of  the  majority 
leader,  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, what  he  expecU  will  be  the  schedule 
of  business  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  next  week  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  advise  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  with  my  fingers 
crossed — and  I  mean  that — I  would  hope 
that  this  afternoon,  the  Senate  could 
take  up  the  Treasury-Post  OfBce  con- 
ference report,  and  if  possible  follow  that 
with  S.  3318,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  BR. 
18260,  an  act  to  authorize  the  VS.  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  educational  programs  to  en- 
courage imderstanding  of  policies  and 
support  of  activities  designed  to  preserve 
and  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance. 

We  hope  to  follow  that  with  the  two 
housing  bills,  S.  3938  and  HJt.  17795, 
companion  bills  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

We  hope  then  to  consider  S.  3942,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  thorough  health  and 
sanitation  Inspection  of  all  livestock 
products  Imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  HJl. 
13543,  an  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
research  and  promotion  for  U.S.  wheat, 
and  follow  that  with  other  matters  which 
might  come  along.  Of  course  this  pro- 
gram will  undoubtedly  go  Into  next 
tveek. 

I  said  I  had  my  fingers  crossed  because 
I  do  not  know  how  long  we  will  be  able 
to  funcUon  this  afternoon  and  there  Is  a 
very  Important  guest  waiting  to  meet 
with  the  Senate.  That  Is  about  It.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  will  make  out  In  the 
way  of  progress. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wish  to  say  anything 
about  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hopefully  we  can 

finish  all  of  these  measures  by  Monday 

and  take  up  the  air  pollution  measure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  did  not 

mention  clean  air  and  pollution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hopefully  that  could 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  Monday  eve- 
ning and  considered  Tuesday,  with  an 
allowance  for  some  flexibility  concerning 
the  program  based  upon  consultation  of 
the  joint  leadership. 
Mr   GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


FOREIGN  BANK  SECRECY  AND  BANK 
RECORDKEEPING 
TTie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3678)  to  amend  the 
FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require 


Insured  banks  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords, to  require  that  certain  transactioiu 
in  XJS.  currency  be  reported  to  the  IDe- 
partment  of  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  t)e  stated. 

The  PRESnJINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  strike  lines  10  through  t>  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "in  an  amount  exceed- 
ing SS.OOO  on  any  one  occaaion  shall  file  a 
report  or  reports  In  accordance  with  subaec- 
tlon  (b)  ol  this  section." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  having 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  he  will  be  willing  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  it  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  tmderstand  this 
amendment,  it  would  provide  that  where- 
as a  U.S.  citizen  leaving  this  country 
would  be  allowed  to  take  less  than  $.1,000 
out  of  the  country  without  making  a  re- 
port, at  any  one  time,  the  provision  in 
the  bUl,  which  would  require  the  keep- 
ing of  a  record,  and  to  make  sure  he  doet 
not  take  out  $20,000,  in  the  calendar 
year  would  no  longer  be  required.  In 
other  words,  the  requirement  would  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  $5,000  that  he 
would  take  out  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  should  approve,  deals 
with  section  231,  which  requires  reports 
by  all  persons  who  transport  or  cause  to 
be  transfported  into  or  from  the  Dnited 
States  or  who  receive  monetary  instru- 
ments In  an  amount  exceeding  $10,000 
on  any  one  occasion  or  $20,000  in  any 
calendar  year.  In  the  committee,  we  con- 
sidered the  Invasion  of  privacy  that 
would  occur  if  this  provision  were  to  be 
enforced  and  amended  the  bill  to  require 
that  a  search  warrant  be  secured  before 
any  search  of  persons  or  mall  could  take 
place. 

An  equally  important  problem  with 
this  section  is  that  it  would  require  rec- 
ords to  be  kept  on  all  transfers  of  money 
In  and  out  of  the  coimtry  so  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  total  exceeds  a  stated 
amount  in  one  year  and  thus  must  be 
reported.  The  section,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  requires  reports  on  all  amounts 
sent  or  received  into  the  country  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  on  any  one  occasion  or 
$20,000  in  any  one  year.  Our  committee 
raised  the  amoimt  that  could  be  trans- 
ferred on  any  one  occasion  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  and  in  any  one  year  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000  in  order  to  minimize  the  re- 
porting requirements  on  tourists  and 
American  businessmen.  The  reporting  re- 
quirements for  transfers  on  any  one  oc- 
casion could  be  helpful  to  law-enforce- 
ment agents  In  their  efforts  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

If  reports  are  made  on  the  outflow  of 
monetary  instruments,  their  source,  pur- 
pose, and  tax  status  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined. If  reports  are  not  filed  and  law- 
enforcement  offlcials  suspect  a  person 
of  taking  untaxed  money  or  receipts 
from  Illegal  activities  from  the  cotmtry, 
and  after  obtaining  legal  permission  for 
a  search  find  the  money  or  its  equivB- 
lent  on  the  person,  be  may  be  held  for 
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not  Wing  B  report  and  IhvB  otDclals  may 
proceed  against  him  and  others  who  are 
involved  as  parties  to  the  transler.  WhUe 
It  Is  inconvenient  lor  aU  person*  to  file 
reports  when  they  Uke  money  from  the 
country  in  excess  of  $5,000.  It  Is  not  an 
unreasonable  requirement  and  addition- 
ally the  Secretary  has  authority  under 
section  206  to  make  exemptions  to  this 
requirement  as  he  deems   appropriate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  burden  on  in- 
dividuals   to   r"°'"'J^'"    records    on    all 
amounts  which  would  result  from  the 
requirement  to  report  all  transfers  U 
the  annual  total  exceeds  $30,000.  I  be- 
lieve, far  outweighs  the  marginal  bene- 
fits that  can  be  expected  from  the  cu- 
mulative   reporting    requirement.    This 
provision  would  be  extremely  difficult  if 
not  Impossible  to  implement.  If  subject 
to  a  warrant,  an  Individual  were  found 
to    be    transporting    less    than    $10,000 
worth  of  moneUry  Instruments.  It  would 
be  dllBcult  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
transported  an  additional  amount  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  and  thus  had  ex- 
ceeded the  cumulaUve  figure  of  $20,000. 
Since  it  can  be  assumed  that  organized 
crime  will  not  report  amounts  of  money 
taken  from  or  brought  into  the  country. 
the  value  of  the  cumulative  provision  de- 
pends on  the  ability  to  prove  that  such 
amounts  were  actually  exported  or  im- 
ported over  a  12-month  period.  The  Jus- 
Itce    Department    has    agreed    that    It 
would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  such 
transfers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 

full  letter  Into  the  RicoRn  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 

as  follows: 

Ornc»  OF  THE  TnepVFt  Aiioa*i»l 
QENXajx. 

(ruJKnglon.  DjO.,  SeptembT  IS,  InO. 
Holl.  WAia.»cm  P.  B«kxiti. 
US  Senatt, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Di»i  Sihatoe:  This  refera  to  your  letter  ol 
Septtmber  9.  1970.  concemlng  Section  3S1 
of  8.  3(178,  which  WM  r»port«l  out  on  Au- 
gu»t  M  by  tlw  Senate  Coomilttee  on  Bank- 
laa  uul  CurreDcy. 

Beotion  231  would  require  that  the  tran*- 
portAUoD  of  money  from  the  United  States 
mMi  amount  eicee<llng  »10.000  on  eny  one 
occasion  or  In  an  aggregate  amonnt  of 
»2O0OO  aurtng  a  calendar  year  muat  be  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaauxy.  Tou 
urge  that  the  burdena  on  Indlvlduala  and 
financial  inatltutlona  In  maintaining  rec- 
orda  to  eetabllah  the  »20,000  cumulaUve 
figure  might  well  outweigh  the  benenta  to 
law  enforcement  to  be  anUclpated  from  re- 
tenUon  of  the  provision.  It  la  your  view  that 
the  requirement  that  the  transportation  of 
110  000  on  any  one  occaalon  should  be  re- 
tained since  the  real  value  of  Section  231 
reita  In  'the  ability  under  legal  procedure  to 
apprehend  an  mdlvldual  with  the  money  or 
other  inatrument  In  ills  poaaeaalon." 

in  a  letter  dated  July  23,  1870.  to  Senator 
Proxmlre  concerning  varloua  aapecu  of  S. 
3678.  we  commented  on  Section  231  which 
at  that  time  required  reporting  of  8S.0O0  on 
any  one  occasion  or  810.000  during  a  calendar 
y,»r.  We  noted  that  there  might  be  dlOlculty 
In  mamtainlng  records  which  would  demon- 
strate that  a  aeries  of  exports  of  currency, 
each  in  an  amount  of  under  85.000.  exceeded 
810  000  m  total  over  a  twelve  month  period. 
However,  we  supported  the  cumulaUve  pro- 
Tlalon  from  the  point  of  view  of  criminal 
la-w  enforcement. 

Reconsideration  of  that  position  haa  now 
been  made  In  the  light  o!  your  letter  and  the 
testimony   taken   by   the   Subcommittee   on 
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Financial  InsUtutlons  concerning  Section 
331.  We  are  unable  to  predict  wlin  any  ac- 
curacy the  precise  value  to  law  enforcement 
to  be  gained  by  enactment  of  the  cumulative 
provulon.  Obvlouely.  there  would  be  some. 
It  therefore,  tjecomea  a  matter  of  leglalaUvo 
judgment  between  the  contending  views  and 
we  could  not  object  should  the  Congressional 
decision  be  that  Section  231  creates  burdens 
not  luatlHed  by  the  foreseeable  advantage  to 
criminal  law  enforcement,  in  hU  appearance 
before  your  Subcommittee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Wilson  haa  made  It 
clear  that  the  Department  doea  not  seek  to 
create  a  mountain  of  red  tape  but  rather 
to  fashion  an  eOectlve  weapon  against  those 
who  use  foreign  bank  secrecy  laws  as  a  device 
to  thwart  American  laws  and  security  regu- 
lations. 

However,  should  the  Oongreaa  decide  to 
eliminate  the  cumulaUve  provision  ol  Sec- 
tion 231,  we  would  strongly  recommend  that 
the  amount  to  be  reported  for  any  one  trans- 
oortaUon  be  reduced  from  the  810,000  now 
apoeanng  In  S.  3678  to  the  85.000  figure 
Which  appeared  In  the  bill  as  Introduced  by 
Senator  Proxmlre.  We  beUeve  that  the  higher 
810  OOO  agore  would  aeverely  Umlt  our  abiuty 
to  get  InlormaOon  on  the  export  of  funds 
lor  Illegal  purpoaes.  ReallsUcally  the  »mo>™t 
of  85  OOO  would  seem  suflVcleuUy  high  to 
warrant  a  courier  of  such  Xumto  In  making 
an  overseas  trip. 
Sincerely, 

BicHAxD  a.  KuaxoaMffT. 
D€pvty  Attorney  Generttl. 


Mr  BKNNETT.  I  believe  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  prool  U  such  that  the  provi- 
sion has  UtUe  actual  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provision  would  require  all 
travelers  going  abroad  to  keep  records 
of  all  amounts  of  monetary  instruments 
they  take  with  them  and  the  amounts 
they  bring  back.  AU  persons  would  be 
required  to  keep  records  on  amounts 
they  may  send  and  amounts  they  may 
receive  on  every  occasion  regardless  of 
the  amount  Involved. 

Moreover,  InstltuUona  which  act  lor 
Individuals  would  be  required  to  keep 
records  on  all  foreign  transacUons  and 
esUblish  a  retrieval  system  providing 
cumulative  information  on  all  individ- 
uals and  principals  Involved  In  transac- 
tions in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  export  or  import  request  re- 
sulted In  a  cumulative  amount  which 
had  to  be  reported.  This  would  present 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  many  insti- 
tutions, but  It  would  be  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  such  instltuUons  as  Western 
Onion  with  its  many  offices.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Information  on  all  transac- 
Uons at  all  offices  involving  exports  and 
Imports  of  monetary  instruments,  the 
sender,  the  recipient,  and  the  principals 
Involved  would  have  to  be  available  at 
aU  offices  and  that  this  information 
would  have  to  be  checked  before  any 
transfer  of  funds  could  take  place  in  or- 
der to  assure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sion. There  Is  no  doubt  th»t  the  cost  of 
establishing  such  procedures  would  be 
substantial. 

Even  with  all  of  this  In-house  record- 
keeping ol  every  transaction  and  all  of 
the  parties  In  Interest.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  know  whether  a 
transfer  of  less  than  $10,000  had  to  be 
reported  because  the  Institution  would 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  that 
particular  transfer,  in  combination  with 
other  transfers  which  may  have  taken 
place  at  the  Instigation  of  the  individual 
hlmseU  or  some  other  financial  institu- 


tion, would  have  equaled  or  exceeded 
the  $20,000  allowable  without  reporting 
in  any  one  year. 

Considering  the  possible  benefits  and 
comparins  tt.em  with  the  probable  costs 
and  Inconveniences  Involved  in  the  cu- 
mulative reporting  requirements,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  strongly  rec- 
ommended against  such  requirements.  In 
addition,  many  institutions  which  would 
be  required  to  keep  such  records  have 
suggested  that  the  costs  far  outweigh 
the  possible  benefits.  Individuals  which 
would  also  be  required  to  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  make  such  reports  have  not 
yet  been  made  aware  of  the  provision 
and.  therefore,  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opposition.  Be- 
cause of  its  marginal  usefulness  and  the 
burden  of  recordkeeping  it  would  require, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  provision 
be  delet<?d  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  convinced  me  that  this  Is  a 
workable  proposal.  He  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  although  the 
Department  of  Justice  earlier  supported 
the  Initial  projiosal  in  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 

the  Senator  from  Utah.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  bock  their  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  this  amendment. 
Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Otah  <Mr. 

BkJINkTT). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3678. 
which  would  add  the  language  of  S.  721, 
a  bill  previously  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
February  9.  1970.  The  amendment  Is 
identical  to  the  previously  passed  Senate 
»U1.  __ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  this 
would  add  the  language  of  S.  721.  a  bill 
to  regulate  credit  cards  previously  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  February  9.  1970.  The 
amendment  Is  IdenUcaJ  to  the  previously 
passed  bill. 

The  amendment  Is  offered  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  congressional  approval  on  the 
credit  card  legislation  during  the  9lBt 
Congress.  S.  721  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: however,  hearings  have  not  yet 
been  scheduled  and  it  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  the  Houiie  could  act  upon  the 
legislation  in  the  remaining  time  avail- 
able. 

Following  action  on  S.  3678.  it  Is  my 
Intention  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  bill  be  substituted  for  HJl. 
15073.  a  foreign  bank  secrecy  bill  already 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
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on  June  1.  1970.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  would  thus  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  HJl.  15073 
which  would  include  foreign  b«nk  secrecy 
legislation  as  well  as  credit  card  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  procedure  is  ac- 
ceptable It  is  also  my  IntenUon  to  add 
the  language  of  S.  823.  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  previously  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  language  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  3, 
1970— S.  3154. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
come  to  that  point  in  this  session  when 
we  must  take  shortcuts  occasionally  to 
get  consideration  by  the  other  body  of 
legislation  we  have  already  passed. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin In  adding  to  this  bill,  which  be- 
comes a  vehicle,  the  three  other  bills 
which  he  haa  mentioned. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is 
concerned,  he  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate,  in  addition 
to  S.  721.  which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
as  an  amendment,  I  send  to  the  desk,  as 
amendments,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act,  which  is  S.  823.  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  69  to  1;  and  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  the  bUl  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WattAMS).  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  Febniary  3,  1970,  so  they  can  be 
considered  in  the  same  category.  These 
are  offered  for  the  same  proposition.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  explained  the 
reason  for  this  procedure  weD. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
measures  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pi«ldent,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc,  axe 
as  follows: 

On  page  84.  line  6.  after  tie  word  "anaot- 
ment"  add  the  following  new  title: 
TtTLE  m.  PROVISIONS  EELATIMO  TO 
CREDIT  CARDS 
That  section  103  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (82  SUt.  146)  Is  amended  by  redeelgnat- 
mg  subsections  (J),  (k).  and  (1)  a»  sub- 
sections (p).  (q),  and  (r).  respecUvely.  and 
by  addmg  after  subsection  (I)  the  foUowlng; 
"(j)  The  term  'adequate  notice',  as  used 
In  section  133.  means  a  printed  notice  to  a 
cardholder  which  sets  forth  the  pertinent 
facu  clearly  and  conspicuously  so  that  a 
parson  against  whom  It  Is  to  operate  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  noUced  It 
and  understood  lu  meaning.  Such  notice 
may  be  given  to  a  cardholder  by  printing 
the  notice  on  any  credit  card,  or  on  each 
periodic  statement  of  account.  Issued  to  the 
cardholder,  or  by  any  other  mcAna  reason- 
ably aMurlng  the  receipt  thereof  by  the 
cardholder. 

"(kl  The  term  'credit  card*  means  any 
car,  plate,  coupon  book  or  otiier  credit  de- 


vice eiUtlog  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  labor,  or  services  on  credit. 
"(1>  The  term 'accepted  credit  card*  meana 
any  credit  card  which  the  cardholder  baa 
requested  and  received  or  has  signed  or  has 
used,  or  authorized  another  to  use,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  labor, 
or  services  on  credit. 

"(m)  The  term  'cardholder'  means  any 
person  to  whom  a  credit  card  is  Issued  or  any 
person  who  has  agreed  with  the  card  Issuer 
to  pay  obllgatluns  arising  from  tiie  issuance 
of  a  credit  card  to  another  peraon. 

"(n)  The  term  'card  Issuer'  means  any 
person  who  issues  a  credit  card,  or  the  agent 
of  such  person  with  reepect  to  such  card. 

"(o)  The  term  'tinauthorlzed  use',  as  used 
In  section  133,  means  a  use  of  a  credit  card  by 
a  person  other  than  the  cartlholder  who  does 
not  have  actual,  ImpUed.  or  apparent  author- 
ity for  such  use  and  from  which  the  card- 
holder receives  no  benefit." 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (82 
Stat.  148)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  MC- 
tion   131  the  foUowlng  sections: 
"I  133.  Issuance  of  holder  credit  cards 

"No  credit  card  shall  be  issued  except  In 
response  to  a  request  or  application  there- 
for. This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  credit  card  in  renewal  of.  or 
In  subsututlon  for,  an  accepted  credit  card. 
"I  133.  Uablllty  of  bolder  of  credit  card 

"(a)  A  caidholder  shall  be  liable  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  a  credit  cam  only  If 
the  card  Is  an  accepted  credit  card,  the 
Uablllty  la  not  In  excess  of  fifty  dollars,  the 
card  Issuer  gives  adequate  notloe  to  the 
cardholder  of  the  potential  UablUty.  the 
card  Issuer  has  provided  the  cardholder  with 
a  self-addressed,  pre-stamped  noUflcatlon 
to  be  mailed  by  the  cardholder  In  the  event 
of  the  loss  or  theft  of  the  credit  card,  and 
the  unauthorized  use  occurs  bef oee  t  he 
cardholder  has  lujtl&ed  the  card  Issuer  that 
an  unauthorized  use  of  the  credit  card  has 
occurred  or  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
loss,  theft,  or  otherwise.  Notwltiistandlng 
the  foregoing,  no  cardbolder  shall  be  liable 
for  the  unauthorized  use  of  any  oredlt  card 
which  was  Issued  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and.  after  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  foUowlng  such  ellecUve 
date,  no  cardholder  shaU  be  liable  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  any  credit  card  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  Its  Issuance,  unless  (1) 
the  conditions  of  liability  specified  In  the 
preceding  sentence  are  met.  and  (3)  the 
card  Issuer  has  provided  a  method  whereby 
the  user  of  such  card  can  be  Identified 
as  the  person  authorized  to  uae  ft.  For  the 
purposes  of  thU  section,  a  cardholder  noU- 
flea  a  card  Issuer  by  caking  such  steps  as 
may  be  reasonably  required  in  the  ordinary 
oouree  of  business  to  provide  the  card  Issuer 
with  the  perUnent  Information  whether  or 
not  any  particular  oWcer.  employee,  or  agent 
of  the  card  Issuer  doea  In  fact  receive  such 
Information. 

"(b)  tn  any  acUon  by  a  card  Issuer  to 
enforce  UablUty  for  the  use  of  a  credit  card. 
the  burtlen  of  proof  Is  upon  the  card  Issuer 
to  show  that  (he  uae  was  authorlBed  or.  U 
the  use  was  unauthorised,  then  the  burden 
of  proof  la  upon  the  card  Issuer  to  show  that 
the  condmoQs  of  liability  for  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  a  credit  card,  as  set  forth  in 
sutwectlon  (a),  have  been  met. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  secUon  Imposes 
liability  upon  a  cardholder  for  the  tmau- 
thonzed  use  of  a  credit  card  In  excess  of  bis 
llabUtty  for  such  use  tinder  other  appUcatlle 
law  or  under  any  agreement  with  the  card 
issuer. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  this  saottoii.  a 
cardholder  Incun  no  uablllty  ft«n  the  un- 
authorized use  of  a  credit  card. 
"I  184.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  the  ervdlt 
card  of  another  without  authorlsa- 


thorlzauon  of  the  holder  shall,  upoo  convlc- 
Uon  thereof,  be  punished  by  Ixoprlsonment 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  fined  a 
•um  not  to  exceed  81.000.  or  both." 

<b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  3  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"1S3.  Issuance  of  credit  cards. 
"133.  LlabUity  of  holder  of  credit  card." 

Sec  a.  The  amandmenu  to  the  Truth  In 
T^n/ting  Act  mads  by  this  Act  become  «f- 
fecuve  as  foUowa: 

(1)  Sscuon  132  of  such  Act  takes  eOeet 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Seotion  131  of  such  Act  takes  eHeet 
upon  the  expiration  of  00  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 

On  page  34.  Line  6.  add  the  foUowlng  new 
title: 

TITLE    IV.    PHOVISIONB    BKLATINO    TO 
CREDIT  REPORTIKO  AQENCIBS 


"Whoever,  In  a  transacUon  affeetmg  eom- 
see  a  oredlt  card  without  the  au- 


AktXMbifXrrT  or  coNstruxa  rrvmr  pbotcchon 
Acrr 
SsCTXOM  1.  The  Consumer  Credit  ProtecUon 
Act  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  UUe: 

"TITLE  VI — CONSUMHB  CREDIT 
ttSPORTINO 
"Sec. 

"601.  Short  tlUe. 
"602.  Findings  and  ptapaae. 
"603.  Definitions  and  rulae  of  constnjctlotL. 
"6(M.  Permissible  purposes  of  reports. 
"606.  Obsolete  Information. 
"606.  Disclosure   of    investigative   consumer 

reports. 
"607.  CompUance  procedures. 
"608.  Disclosures  to  governmental  agencies. 
"608.  Disclosures  to  consumers. 
"610.  (Conditions  of  disclosure  to  oonsumers. 
•^11.  Procedure  in  case  of  disputed  accuracy. 
"612.  Charges  for  certain  disclosures. 
■^13.  Public  record  Information  for  employ- 
ment purposes. 
"614.  Rtftrlctlons  on  InveeUgaUve  consumer 

reports. 
"615.  Requirements   on    users   of   consumer 

reports. 
"616.  ClvU  UablUty   for  wUlIul  noncompU- 

ance. 
"617.  Civil    Uablllty    for    grossly    negligent 

noncompliance. 
"618.  JurlsdicUon  of  courts;  limitation. 
"619.  Obtaining     InXormatlott     tinder     false 

pretenses. 
"630.  AdminlstraUve  enforcement. 
"621.  RelaUon  to  State  laws. 
"I  601.  Short  Utle 

■This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act. 
"(  602.  Pmdings  and  purpose 

"(a)  The  Congress  makes  the  foUowlng 
flUndlngs: 

"(1)  The  ^^"^'^'E  system  is  dependant 
upon  fair  and  accurate  credit  reporting.  In- 
accurate credit  reports  dlrecUy  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  t)anklQg  system,  and  unfair 
credit  reporting  methods  undermine  the  pui>- 
Uc  confidence  which  is  essenual  to  the  con- 
tinued funcUonlng  of  the  banking  system. 
"(2)  An  elaborate  mechanism  has  been 
developed  for  mveetlgatlng  and  evaluating 
the  credit  worthlneaa.  credit  s'l^ndlng.  credit 
capacity,  character,  and  general  reputauon 
of  consumers. 

"(3)  consumer  reporting  agendea  have 
assumed  a  vital  role  In  asaembling  and  evalu- 
ating conaumer  credit  and  other  InfocmaUon 
on  consumers. 

"(4)  There  is  a  need  to  ensure  that  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  exercise  their  grave 
responsiblllUes  with  fairness.  ImparUallty. 
and  a  respect  for  the  consumer's  right  to 
privacy. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Utle  to  re- 
quire that  ooQsumor  reporting  agencies 
adopt  leannnshln  procedures  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  eonunerce  for  constuner  credit,  per- 
sonnel. Insurance,  and  other  tnformaUon  in 
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_„„.,  1.  fir  .nd  «iult«bl«  to  tHe  ••(I)   In  respoMe  to  th«  order  of  >  court  ment  purpoM.  lor  wWch  th«  coMumer  hu 

.  iMnnCT  wmch  is  ''^."\'tr^"i°^"J^'  a„ln'    jurlKJlVtlon  to  Mm.  luch  »n  order,  not  .peclOciUy  .pplled. 

coMmner,  w^th  r«8«<l  to  '^' J^*«?^  ^i  ~W   ta  KMrduico  with  the  written  In-  "(bl  Any  pen»n  who  proourw  or  oumi  to 

accuracy.  relev«>cy.  »°<»^^P"  ""™'i2S  .tructloM  of  the  consumer  to  whom  It  re-  be  prepared  »n  InvesUgaUye  consumer  nport 

of  such  InformuUon  In  accordance  with  the  structlons  oi  ine  cousum^^  anyconsumer  shall,  upon  written  requan 


requlremencs  or  tbls  uUe. 

-J  603.  DettniUon*  and  mleft  ot  conrtnictlon 

"<*)  I>eflnlUons  and  rulea  of  construcUon 
Bet  fortii  in  this  section  are  appUcable  for 
tha  purpoeesof  tbls  title. 

"(b»  The  term  peraon'  means  *ny  indlTld- 
ufcl.  pArtnershlp.  corporaUon.  trurt.  e*t»te. 
coop*r»Uve.  assoclaCion.  government  or  goT- 
ernmencai  subdivision  or  agency,  or  otbet 
eoWly  .    ., 

"tc»  The  term   consumer'  rae*na  an  inai- 

TldoaJ. 

"(dt  The  term  'conaumer  report  meuu 
any  written,  oml.  or  other  communlcaUon 
of  any  information  by  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  bearing  on  a  consumer "»  credit 
WOCthUM»,  credit  atandlng.  credit  capacity. 
character  general  reputauon,  personal  cbar- 
acUrUtlcs.  or  mode  of  living  which  la  ua*d 
or  expected  to  t>e  used  or  collected  tu  whole 
or  m  part  for  the  pnrpcee  of  serving  aa  a 
factor  m  establishing  the  consumer's  ellgl- 
bUlty  for  .1)  credit  or  Insurance  to  be  used 
primarily  for  peraonal.  family,  or  household 
purposes,  or  <2t  employment  purposes,  or 
(3)  other  purposes  authorized  under  section 
604.  The  term  does  not  Include  (A)  any  re- 
port containing  Information  solely  as  to 
transactlona  or  experiences  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  person  miUtlng  the  report; 
iB)  any  authoriziiuon  or  approval  of  a  spe- 
clflo  extension  of  credit  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  issuer  of  a  credit  card  or  similar  de- 
vice, or  (C>  any  report  In  which  a  person 
wbo  baa  been  requested  by  a  third  party  to 
maiu  a  specific  extension  of  credit  dlrecUy 
or  indlrecUy  to  a  consumer  conveys  his  de- 
cision with  respect  to  such  request.  If  the 
third  party  advises  the  coniiuner  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  p«»on  to  whom  the 
request  was  made  and  such  peraon  makes  the 
dJ£Cl0£\u'e3  to  the  consumer  required  under 
secuoD  615. 

"(et  The  term  'Inveatigatlve  consumer 
report'  means  a  consumer  report  or  portion 
thereof  In  which  Information  on  a  consum- 
er's character,  general  reputauon.  personal 
characteristics,  or  mode  of  living  is  obtained 
tlirough  personal  iniervlews  wuh  neighbors. 
mends,  or  associates  of  the  consumer  report- 
ed on  or  with  other*  with  whom  ha  ta 
acquainted  or  who  may  have  knowledge  con- 
cerning any  such  Items  of  information-  How- 
ever, such  information  shall  not  Include 
specific  factual  information  on  a  consumer's 
credit  record  obtained  directly  from  a  credi- 
tor of  the  consumer  or  from  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  when  such  Information  was 
obtained  directly  from  a  creditor  of  the  con- 
sumer or  from  the  consumer. 

"if)  The  term  consximer  reporting  agency* 
meana  any  person  which,  for  moaetsLry  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis. 
reiguJarly  engages  in  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating  consum- 
er credit  information  or  other  Information 
on  consumer*  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
consumer  reporu  to  third  parties,  and  which 
usea  any  means  or  faculty  of  Interstate  com- 
mrroe  for  the  piirpose  of  preparing  or  fur- 
nishing consumer  reports. 

"(g)  The  term  'file',  when  used  to  oonnec- 
tlon  wiih  Information  on  any  consumer, 
means  all  of  the  information  on  that  con- 
sumer recorded  and  retained  by  a  consumer 
reporting  agency  regardless  of  how  the  in- 
formation is  stored. 

"(hi  The  term  "employment  purposes" 
when  used  In  connection  with  a  consumer 
report  means  a  report  used  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  a  consumer  for  employment,  pro- 
motion, reassignment  or  retention  as  an  em- 
ployee, 
•f  604.  Permissible  purposes  of  reports 

"A  consumer  reporting  agency  may  fur- 
nish a  consumer  report  under  the  following 
clrcumstanocs  and  no  otber: 


"(3)  To  a  person  which  It  has  reason  to 
believe— 

"(A)  Intends  to  use  the  Information  in 
connection  with  a  credit  transaction  Involv- 
ing the  consumer  on  whom  the  information 
is  to  be  furnished  and  involving  the  exten- 
sion orf  credit  to.  or  review  or  collection  of  an 
account  of,  the  eonsiimer;  or 

"(B)  intends  to  use  the  information  lor 
employment  purpoeea;  or 

tC)  intends  to  use  the  information  in 
connection  with  the  underwriting  of  Insur- 
ance involving  the  consumer;  or 

■•(D)  intends  to  use  the  information  In 
connecUOQ  with  a  determination  of  the  con- 
sxuner's  eliglbillt>-  for  a  license  or  other  twne- 
flt  granted  by  a  government*!  instrumental- 
ity required  by  law  to  consider  an  appli- 
cant's financial  responslbUty  or  sUtua;  or 
"(E)  otherwise  has  a  legitimate  buslneBS 
need  for  the  information  to  connection  with 
a  business  transaction  tovolving  the  con- 
sumer. 
"I  60S.  Obsolete  Information 

"(a)  Except  as  authorlned  under  subaec- 
Oon  (b) .  no  consumer  reporting  agency  may 
make  any  consumer  report  containing  any 
of  the  following  Items  of  information: 

"(11  Bankruptcies  which,  from  date  of  ad- 
judication of  the  moat  recent  bankruptcy. 
antedate  the  report  by  more  than  fourteen 
years. 

"(2)  Suite  and  Judgments  which,  from 
date  of  entry,  antedate  the  report  by  more 
than  seven  yeart  or  until  the  governing 
statute  of  limitations  baa  expired,  which- 
ever is  the  longer  period. 

■■(3(  Paid  tax  liens  which,  from  date  of 
payment,  antedaU  the  report  by  more  than 
seven  years. 

"(4)  Accounts  placed  for  collecUon  or 
charged  to  profit  and  loss  which  antedate  the 
report  by  more  than  seven  years  or  until 
the  governing  statute  of  limitations  has  ex- 
pired, whichever  Is  the  longer  period. 

"(6)  Records  of  arrest,  todictment  or  oon- 
vlctton  of  crime  which,  frosn  date  of  disposi- 
tion, release  or  parole,  antedate  the  report 
by  more  than  seven  years. 

■'(8)  Any  other  adverse  Item  of  informa- 
tion which  antedates  the  report  by  more 
than  seven  years. 

"(b»  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  are 
not  appUcable  in  the  case  of  any  consumer 
credit  report  to  be  used  in  oonnection  with — 
■'(1)  a  credit  transaction  tovolving.  or 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  tovolvc, 
a  principal  amount  of  •60,000  or  more; 

"(3)  the  underwrlUng  of  life  Insurance 
mvolving.  or  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  tovolve.  a  principal  amount  ot 
e3&.000  or  more;  or 

■■(3)  the  employment  of  any  individual  at 
an  annual  salary  which  equals,  or  which  may 
reasonably  ix  expected  to  equal  •20.000  or 
more. 

"1606.  Disclosure  of  toveetlgattve  consumer 
reports 
"(a)   A  pereon  may  not  procure  or  cause 
to  be  prepared   an   Investigative   consumer 
report  on  any  consumer  unless — 

"(1)  It  U  clearly  and  accurately  disclosed 
to  the  consumer  that  an  toveetlgattve  con- 
sumer report  Including  information  as  to 
his  character,  general  reputation,  personal 
cbaracterlatlcs.  and  mode  of  Uvtog.  which- 
ever are  applicable,  may  be  made,  and  such 
disclosure  (A)  is  made  In  a  wrlUng.  or  other- 
wise delivered  to  the  consumer,  not  later 
than  three  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  was  first  requested,  and   (B)   to 


made  by  the  consumer  wichto  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  the  receipt  by  him  of  the 
dlacloaure  required  by  subsection  (a)(1), 
shall  make  a  complete  and  accurate  dla- 
cloaure of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  to- 
vestlgaaon  requested.  This  disclosure  shall 
be  made  to  a  wrlUng  mailed,  or  otherwise 
delivered,  to  the  consumer  not  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  request  for 
such  disclosure  was  received  from  the  con- 
sumer or  such  report  was  first  requeated, 
whichever  is  the  later. 

"(c)  No  person  may  be  held  liable  for  any 
violaUon  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion If  he  shows  by  a  preponderance  of  Uie 
evidence  that  at  tha  time  of  the  violation  he 
matotatoed  reasonable  procedures  to  aasure 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 
"I  607.  Compliance  procedures 

■'Every  constjmer  reportng  agency  shall 
maintain  reaaonable  procedures  designed  to 
avoid  violatlonB  of  section  OOS  and  to  limit 
the  furnishing  of  consumer  reports  to  the 
putpoem  listed  under  section  604-  These  pro- 
cedures shall  require  that  prospecUve  users 
of  the  infOTmatlon  Identify  themselves,  cer- 
tify the  purposes  for  which  the  information 
la  sought,  and  certify  that  the  toformatlon 
will  t>e  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Every  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  shall  make  a  reason- 
able effort  to  verify  the  identity  of  a  new 
prospective  user  and  the  uses  certified  by 
such  prospective  user  prior  to  furnUhlng 
such  user  a  consimaer  report.  No  conimier  re- 
porting agency  may  furnish  a  consumer  re- 
port to  any  peiBon  If  It  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  consumer  re- 
port wlU  not  be  used  for  a  purpose  listed  In 
section  004. 

■*|  608-  Dladofiures  to  governmental  agencies 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
604,  a  consumer  reporUng  agency  may  fur- 
nish Identlfytog  inlormation  respecttog  any 
consumer,  limited  to  his  name,  address,  for- 
mer addresses,  places  of  employment,  or 
former  places  of  employment,  to  a  govern- 
mental agency. 
"I  609.  Disclosures  to  consumers 

"Every  ooi»umer  reporttog  agency  ahall, 
upon  request  and  proper  Identtflcatlon  of  any 
coostmier,  clearly  and  aocurattiy  disclose  to 
the  consumer: 

■'tlj  The  nature  and  subetance  of  all  to- 
formatlon to  lU  files  on  the  oonaumer  at  the 
time  of  the  request. 

"(3)  llie  source  of  the  Information  except 
that  the  aourofla  of  information  acquired 
solely  for  use  In  preparing  an  tovestlgatlve 
oonaumer  report  and  actually  used  lor  no 
other  purpoae  need  not  be  disclosed. 

"(3)  The  recipients  of  any  consumer  report 
on  the  consumer  which  it  has  furnished — 

"(A)  for  employment  piirposee  wlthto  Xhm 
two-year  period  preceding  the  request,  and 
"(B)  for  any  other  purpose  wlthto  the 
six-month  period  preceding  the  request. 
"I  610.  Conditions  of  disclosure  to  consumers 
•'(a)  A  oonaimier  reporting  agency  shall 
make  the  disclosures  required  under  section 
809  during  normal  buatoees  hour-  and  on 
reaaon*bla  notice. 

"(b)  The  disclosures  required  under  sec- 
tion 609  shall  be  made  to  the  consumer — 

**  ( 1 )  in  person  If  he  appears  to  person  and 
furnishes  proper  Identification;  or 

"(3)  by  telephone  if  he  has  made  a  written 
request,  with  proper  identification,  for  tele- 
phone disclosure  and  the  toll  charge.  If  any, 
for  the  telephone  call  Is  prepaid  by  or 
eh&rged  directly  to  the  consumer. 

(c)  Any  consumer  reporting  agency  shall 
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dudes  a  statement  informing  the  consumer  provide  trained  persormel  to  explain  to  the 

of  hia  right  to  request  the   additlonaJ  dls-  consumer  any  Information  furnished  to  him 

closures  provided  for  under  subsection  (b)  pursuant  to  section  609. 

of  this  section;  or  "(d)   The  oonsimwr  shall  be  permitted  to 

"(3)   the  report  la  to  be  used  for  en^loy-  be  aooompanled  by  one  other  pervon  of  hla 


chooatog,  who  shall  furnish  reasonable  Iden- 
tification. A  consumer  reporttog  agency  may 
require  the  consumer  to  furnish  a  written 
statesnent  granting  permission  to  the  con- 
sumer reporttog  agency  to  discuss  the  con- 
sumer's file  to  such  person's  presence. 

"(e)  Except  aa  provided  to  section  016  and 
617.  no  consumer  ahall  have  any  claim 
against  or  bring  any  action  or  piroceeding  to 
the  nature  of  defamation,  tovaaion  of  pri- 
vacy, or  negligence  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting of  IniormAtlon  against  any  oonstmier 
reporting  aegncy,  any  user  of  information,  or 
any  person  who  furnishes  information  to  a 
oonaumer  reporttog  agency,  based  on  Infor- 
mation disclosed  pursuant  to  secuon  609.  610, 
or  616.  except  as  to  false  Information  fur- 
nished with  malloe  or  willful  totent  to  tojure 
such  oonaumer. 

"1611.  Procedure   to   case   of   disputed   ac- 
curacy 

"(a)  If  the  completeness  or  acctiracy  of 
any  Item  of  Information  contained  to  his 
file  is  disputed  by  a  cousumer.  and  such 
dispute  Is  directly  conveyed  to  the  consumer 
reponlng  agency  by  the  consumer,  the  con- 
sumer reporttog  agency  shall  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  reinvestigate  and 
record  the  current  status  of  that  informa- 
tion unless  it  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dispute  by  the  consumer  is 
frivolous  or  irrelevant.  If  after  such  rein- 
vestigation such  information  is  found  to  be 
inaccurate  or  can  no  longer  be  verified,  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  promptly 
delete  such  information.  The  presence  of 
contradictory  information  in  the  consumer's 
file  does  not  in  and  of  Itself  constitute  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  the  dispute  la 
frivolous  or  irrelevant. 

"(b)  If  the  reinvestigation  does  not  re- 
solve the  dispute,  the  consumer  may  file  a 
brief  statement  setttog  forth  the  nature  of 
the  dilute.  The  consumer  reporting  agency 
may  limit  such  statements  to  not  more  than 
one  hundred  words  if  it  provides  the  con- 
sumer with  assistance  to  writing  a  clear 
summary  of  the  dispute. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  statement  of  a  dilute 
is  filed,  unless  there  Is  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  it  is  fnvoloiis  or  irrelevant,  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall.  In  any  sub- 
sequent consumer  report  containing  the  in- 
formation in  question,  clearly  note  that  It  is 
disputed  by  the  consumer  and  provide  either 
the  consumer's  statement  or  a  clear  and 
accurate  codification  or  summary  thereof. 

"(d)  Following  any  deletion  of  toformatlon 
which  la  found  to  be  inaccurate  or  whose 
accuracy  can  no  longer  be  verified  or  any 
notation  aa  to  disputed  toformatlon.  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  consumer,  furnish  notification 
that  the  Item  has  been  deleted  or  the  state- 
ment, codification  or  summary  ptirsuant  to 
aubcecuon  (b)  or  (c)  to  any  person  specif- 
ically designated  by  the  consumer  who  has 
within  two  years  prior  thereto  received  a 
consumer  report  for  employment  purposes, 
or  within  six  months  prior  thereto  received 
a  consumer  r^ort  for  any  other  purpose, 
which  contained  the  deleted  or  disputed  In- 
formation. The  consumer  reporting  agency 
shall  disclose  to  the  consumer  his  rights  to 
make  such  a  request.  Such  dlaclosure  shall 
be  made  at  or  prior  to  the  time  the  informa- 
tion is  deleted  or  the  consumer's  statement 
regarding  the  disputed  information  Is  re- 
ceived. 
"J  612.  Charges  for  certato  disclosure 

"A  consumer  reporting  agency  shall  make 
all  dlBclosurea  pursuant  to  section  809  and 
tuml&h  all  consumer  reports  ptirsuant  to 
section  611(d)  without  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer 11,  wlthto  thirty  days  afWr  receipt 
by  such  consumer  of  a  notification  pursuant 
to  section  615  or  notification  from  a  debt  col- 
lection agency  afiUlated  with  such  consumer 
reporting  agency  stating  that  the  consum- 
er's credit  rating  may  be  or  has  been  ad- 


versely affected,  the  consumer  makes  a  re- 
quest under  sections  609  or  611  (d).  Other- 
wtse.  the  constmaer  reporting  agency  may 
impoee  a  reasonable  charge  on  the  consumer 
for  making  dl-'Wlosure  to  such  consumer  pur- 
suant to  section  609,  the  chsjge  for  which 
shall  be  Indicated  to  the  consumer  prior  to 
maklpg  disclosure;  and  for  ftimlshlng  noti- 
fications, statementa,  siunmarles,  or  codi- 
fications to  persons  designated  by  the  con- 
sumer pursuant  to  section  611(d).  the  charge 
for  which  shall  be  todlcated  to  the  consumer 
prior  to  furnishing  such  Information  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  charge  that  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  would  Impose  on 
each  designated  recipient  for  a  consumer  re- 
port except  that  no  charge  may  be  made  for 
notifying  such  persons  of  the  deletion  of 
Information  which  u  found  to  be  inaccurate 
or  which  can  no  longer  be  verified. 
"1 613.  Public  record  toformatlon  for  em- 
ployment ptuiwses 

"A  consumer  reporttog  agency  which  fur- 
nishes a  consimier  report  for  employment 
purposes  and  which  for  that  purpose  com- 
piles and  reports  Items  of  information  on 
constimers  which  are  matters  of  public  rec- 
ord and  are  likely  to  hare  an  adverse  effect 
upon  a  consumer's  ability  to  obtato  employ- 
ment shall^ 

"(1)  at  the  time  such  public  record  in- 
formation Is  reported  to  the  user  of  such  con- 
stimer  report,  notify  the  oonaumer  of  the 
fact  that  public  record  Information  Is  being 
reported  by  the  constimer  reporttog  agency, 
togethfT  with  the  name  and  addre&s  of  the 
person  to  whom  such  toformatlon  Is  betog 
reported:  or 

"{2)  matotaln  strict  procedures  dealgned 
to  insure  tiiat  whenever  public  record  in- 
formation which  la  likely  to  have  an  advene 
effect  on  a  consumer's  ability  to  obtain  em- 
ployment Is  reported  It  Is  complete  and  up 
to  date.  For  purpoBOs  of  this  subparagraph. 
Items  of  public  record  relating  arrests.  In- 
dictments, convictions,  suits,  tax  Hens,  and 
outstanding  judgments  shall  be  considered 
up  to  date  If  the  current  public  record  status 
of  the  Item  at  the  time  of  the  report  Is  re- 
ported. 

■  1 614.  Restrictions    on    investigative    con- 
sumer rei>orts 

"Whenever  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
prepares  an  investigative  consumer  report, 
no  adverse  toformatlon  to  the  consumer  re- 
port (other  than  information  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record)  may  be  tocluded  in  a 
subsequent  consumer  report  unless  such  ad- 
verse information  has  been  verified  to  the 
process  of  maktog  such  subsequent  con- 
stimer report,  or  the  adverse  information  was 
received  wlthto  the  three-month  period  pre- 
cedtog  the  date  the  subsequent  report  Is  fur- 
nished. Whenever  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  prepares  an  tovestlgatlve  consumer 
report.  It  shall  follow  reasonable  procedures 
to  assure  maxlmtmi  poaalble  accuracy  of  the 
report. 

"1616.  Requirements  on  uaen  of  consumer 
reports 

"(a)  "Whenever  credit  or  Insurance  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes,  or  em- 
ployment Involving  a  consumer  is  denied  or 
the  charge  for  such  credit  or  Insurance  is  to- 
creased  either  wholly  or  partly  becatise  of 
Information  contained  to  a  consumer  report 
from  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  the  user 
of  the  consumer  report  shall,  wlthto  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  upon  the  conaumer's 
written  request  for  the  reason  for  such  ad- 
verse action  received  wlthto  sixty  days  after 
learning  of  such  adverse  action,  so  advise  the 
consumer  against  whom  such  adverse  action 
has  been  taken  and  supply  the  name  and 
address  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
maktog  the  report.  The  user  of  the  consumer 
r(q}ort  ahall  disclose  to  the  consumer  his 
right  to  make  such  written  request  at  the 
time  such  adverse  action  la  communicated  to 
the  consumer. 


"(b)  Whenever  credit  for  personal,  family 
or  household  purpoeee  involvtog  a  consumer 
Is  denied  or  the  charge  for  such  credit  is  to- 
creased  either  wholly  or  partly  because  of  to- 
formatlon obtatoed  from  a  person  other  ttian 
a  consumer  reporting  agency  bearing  upon 
the  consumer's  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing,  credit  capacity,  character,  general 
reputation,  personal  characteristics,  or  mode 
of  llvtog,  the  uaer  of  suc^  toformatlon  shall. 
wlthto  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  upon  the 
consumer's  written  request  for  the  reaaona 
for  such  adverse  action  received  wlthto  sixty 
days  after  leamtog  of  such  adverse  action. 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  Information  to  the 
consumer.  The  use  of  such  information  shall 
disclose  to  the  consumer  his  right  to  make 
such  written  request  at  the  time  such  ad- 
verse action  15  commxinicated  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  bdd  Uatrte  for  any 
violation  of  this  section  If  he  shows  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  violation  he  maintained 
reasonable  procedures  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b). 

"f  616.  Civil    ilabUity    for    willful    noncom- 
pliance 

"Any  consumer  reporting  agency  or  user 
ot  toformatlon  which  willfully  fails  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  constimer  is  liable 
to  that  consumer  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(21  such  amotint  of  punitive  damages  as 
the  court  may  allow,  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  6100  nor  greater  than  91.000:  and 

"(3)  to  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  any  liability  under  this  section. 
the  costs  of  the  action  together  with  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  as  determtoed  by  the 
court. 

"i  617.  ClvU    lUbUlty    for   grossly    negligent 
noncompliance 

"Any  consumer  reporting  agency  or  user  of 
Information  which  is  grossly  negligent  to 
falltog  to  comply  with  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
consumer  la  liable  to  that  consumer  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustatoed  by  the 
constimer  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(3)  to  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determtoed  by  the  court. 
"f  618.  Jurisdiction  of  courts;  limitation 

"Any  action  under  section  616  or  617  may 
be  brought  to  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  or  to  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jtirlsdiction,  wlthto  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 
"i  610.  ObtAtotog  Information  under  false 
pretenses 

"Any  person  who  knowtogly  and  wlllfiUly 
obtains  toformatlon  on  a  consumer  from  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  under  false  pre- 
tenses shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ftS.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"I  630.  Admtolstratlve  enforcement 

"(a)  Oompllancs  with  the  requlrementc 
imposied  under  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by 
the  Federal  Trade  C?ommiasion  with  respect 
to  constimer  reporttog  agencle.<:  and  all  other 
persons  subject  thereto,  except  to  the  extent 
that  enforcement  of  the  requirements  Im- 
posed tinder  this  title  is  specifically  commit- 
ted to  some  other  government  agency  tmder 
subsection  (b)  hereof.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Federal  Trade  Cccnmlssion  of 
Its  functions  and  powers  tmder  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  a  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement or  prohibition  Imposed  under  this 
title  ahall  constitute  s^n  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  praoUee  to  commerce  to  volatlon  of 
section  S(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commla- 
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■ioa  Act  and  fttuU  b«  subject  to  anforcemant 
by  tb«  Pederkl  Trade  Commission  under  mg' 
Uon  5ib)  tboreof  with  respect  to  any  coD- 
•umar  reporting  agency  or  person  subject  to 
•nlorcament  by  Lbe  Federai  Trade  Commu- 
alon  pursuant  to  Uils  aubsactlon,  Irreepeo- 
UT«  of  whether  tliat  person  la  engaged  in 
oommerce  or  meeta  any  other  jurladlcUonal 
tesu  m  the  Federal  Trade  CcmnUi^slon  Act. 
The  Federal  Trade  CommlsAion  ahall  have 
auch  procedural.  Investigative,  and  enforce- 
ment power*,  Including  the  power  to  Issue 
procedural  rules  In  enforcing  compU&nce 
wtth  the  requlrementa  Imposed  under  tbl5 
title  and  to  require  the  lUing  of  reports,  the 
production  of  dociunent*.  and  the  appear- 
aaoe  of  witnesses  as  though  the  applicable 
terms  tmd  conditions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oonunission  Act  were  part  of  this  tlUe.  Any 
person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  and  immunities  pro- 
vided tn  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
as  though  the  applicable  terms  and  provi- 
sions thereof  were  part  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  title  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  and  persons  who 
use  consumer  reports  from  such  agencies 
shall  be  enforced  under— 

"{\)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  tn  the  case  of: 

"(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency; 

"(B)  member  t»anks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  naUonal  banks),  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board:  and 

*•  (C  (  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Depoatt 
Insurance  Corporation  <  other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) .  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  lasur- 
anc*  Corporation. 

••(3i  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  sections  S(l)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporatlan ) .  in  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  thoae  provi- 
sions: 

"(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  with  respect  to  any  Federal  credit 
union: 

'*(4)  the  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
respect  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
tbiome  Acts; 

"<5>  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1968.  by 
the  CtTlI  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  Act:  and 

"(8)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  IMl 
(except  as  provided  In  section  408  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
raepect  to  any  activities  subject  to  chat  Act 
"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  the  eserclae  by 
any  agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 
of  Its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In 
that  subsection,  a  Tlols^tlon  of  any  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Tiolatlon  of  a  requirement 
imposed  under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its 
powers  under  any  provlaton  of  law  specifi- 
cally referred  to  In  subsection  (b),  each  of 
the  agencies  referred  to  tn  that  subaectlon 
may  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
compliance  with  any  requirement  Imposed 
under  this  title  any  other  authority  confer- 
red on  It  by  law. 
"I  831.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"Thla  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect,  or 
exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  from  complying  with  the  laws  of 
any  State  with  respect  to  the  collection,  dis- 
tribution, or  use  of  any  information  on  con- 
sumers, except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws 
are  Inconsistent  wtth  any  prortslon  ot  this 
utle.  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  In- 
oooslsteney." 


xrracTivx  dats 
Sec.  3.  Section  604  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  Lhe  following  new  subsection: 

■•(d)  Title  VI  takes  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  its  euactment.  The  require- 
ments of  section  609  respecting  the  disclo- 
sure of  sources  ot  information  and  the  reclp- 
lenta  of  consumer  reports  do  not  apply  to 
Uiformatlon  received  or  consumer  reports 
furnished  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title 
VI  except  to  the  extent  that  the  information 
15  coutalned  In  the  files  of  the  consumer  re- 
porting ageucy  on  that  date." 

On  Page  34,  line  6.  after  the  word  "enact- 
ment"  add  the  following  new  title.  Title  V. 
Provisions  relating  to  Urban  Maas  Transpor- 
tation. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiwte  and  House  of 
RcpresentaUvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrtsa  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  rapid  urbanisation 
and  the  continued  dispersal  of  population 
and  activities  within  urban  areas  baa  made 
the  ability  of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost  an  urgent  national 
problem;  ttiat  new  directions  tn  the  Federal 
assistance  progranui  for  urban  maas  trans- 
portation are  imperatlTe  if  efficient,  safe,  and 
convenient  transportation  compatible  with 
soundly  planned  urtian  areas  is  to  be 
achieved:  and  that  suoccas  will  require  a 
Federal  commitment  for  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  « 10.000.000 ,000  over  a  twelve-year 
period  to  permit  confident  and  continuing 
local  planning,  and  greater  flexibility  In  pro- 
gram administration.  It  la  the  purpoee  of 
this  Act  to  create  a  partnership  which  per- 
mits the  local  community,  through  Federal 
prf^nftai  asalstanoe,  to  exercise  the  initia- 
tive necessary  to  satisfy  IW  urban  n-.a.ss  irans- 
portAtlon  requirements. 

Sic.  a.  Section  S  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
1603) ,  is  amsnded  by — 

(1)  redeslgnatlxig  subsection  (e)  as  nib- 
sectloo  (e);  and 

(3)  striking  out  subaectlons  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thersof  subsections  (a) , 
(b) .  (c) .  and  (d) ,  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  la  authorised,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  mAy  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  (directly, 
through  the  purchase  of  Bectirlties  or  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  or  otherwise)  to  as- 
sist States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agen- 
cies thereof  In  financing  the  acquisition. 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  Improve- 
ment of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use.  by 
operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  maea 
transportation  aervlce  in  urban  areas  and  In 
coordinating  such  service  with  highway  and 
other  transportation  in  sucb  areas.  Eligible 
faoUlUes  and  equipment  may  include  land 
(but  not  public  highways),  buses  and  other 
rolling  stock,  and  other  real  and  personal 
property  needed  for  an  efficient  and  coor- 
dinated maas  trahnsportatloo  system.  No 
grant  or  losji  shall  be  provided  under  this 
section  unleas  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  applicant  has  or  will  have — 

"(1)  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  proposed  project: 
azid 

"<3)  satisfactory  continuing  control, 
through  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  over 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  Secretary  may  make  loans  for  real  prop- 
erty acqulaitlan  pursuant  to  subeeotlon  (b) 
Mpon  a  determination,  which  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  the  preceding  determinations,  that  the 
real  property  is  reasonably  expected  to  be 
required  In  connection  with  a  maas  trans- 
portation system  and  that  It  will  be  used 
for  that  purpose  within  a  reasonable  period. 
No  grant  or  loan  funds  ahall  be  ujied  for  pay- 
ment of  ordinary  goyemroental  or  nonproj- 
ect  operating  expenses.  An  apptt^nt  for  as- 
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slstance  under  this  section  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  lu  s4>pUcatlon  to  the  Oovemor  ot 
each  State  affected  concurrently  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary.  If.  within  30  days 
thereafter,  the  Oovemor  submits  comments 
to  the  Secretary.  Lhe  Secretary  must  con- 
sider the  comments  before  taking  final  ac- 
tion on  the  application. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  under  this  section  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  finjuice 
the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  inter- 
ests m  real  property  for  use  as  rights-of-way, 
station  Bites,  and  related  purposes,  on  urban 
nT«.M  transportation  systems.  Including  the 
net  coet  of  property  management  and  reloca- 
tion payments  made  pursuant  to  section  7. 
Each  loan  agreement  under  this  sutieectlon 
shall  provide  for  actual  construction  of  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  facilities  on  ac- 
quired real  property  mlthln  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  years  following  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  agreement  Is  made.  £ach  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  In  the  event  ac- 
quired real  property  or  Interests  in  real  prop- 
erty are  not  to  be  used  for  the  puipoaee  for 
which  acquired,  an  appraisal  of  current 
value  will  be  made  at  the  time  of  that  de- 
termlnatloQ.  which  shall  not  be  later  than 
ten  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  agreement  Is  made.  Two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease Ui  value.  If  any.  over  the  original  cost 
of  the  real  property  ahall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  for  credit  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  Repayment  of  amounts 
loaned  shall  be  credited  to  mlBcellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury.  A  loan  made  under 
this  subsscUon  shall  be  repayable  within 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment or  on  the  date  a  grant  agreement  for 
actual  construction  of  faculties  on  the  ac- 
quired real  property  is  made,  whichever  data 
is  earlier.  An  applicant  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  Its 
application  to  the  comprehensive  planning 
agency  of  the  community  affected  concur-  j  3 
renUy  with  submission  to  the  Secretary.  If  *< 

within  thirty  days  thereafter  the  compre- 
hensive planning  agency  of  the  community 
affected  submits  comments  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  must  consider  the  commenta 
before  taking  final  action  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(c)  No  loan  ahall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  project  for  which  a  grant  is 
made  under  this  section,  except — 

"(1)  loans  may  be  made  for  projects  as 
to  which  grants  are  made  for  relocation  pay- 
ments; and 

"(3)  project  grants  may  be  made  even 
though  the  real  property  Involved  tn  the 
project  has  been  or  will  be  acquired  as  a 
result  of  a  loan  under  subeectlon  (b) . 
Interest  on  loans  made  under  this  section 
ahall  be  at  a  rate  not  lass  than  (Da  rate  de- 
tamiined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outatanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
remaining  periods  to  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum plus  (11)  an  allowance  adequate  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  oover  admlnlstratl  ve  costs  and 
probable  losses  under  the  program.  No  loans 
ahall  be  made.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sions thereof,  and  no  securities  or  obliga- 
tions shall  be  purchased  which  have  maturity 
dates  m  exceas  of  forty  years. 

"(d)  Any  SUte  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  which  makes  appUcatlona  for 
a  grant  or  loan  under  this  Act  to  finance  the 
acquisition,  construotlon,  reconstruction,  or 
Improvement  of  facilities  or  equipment 
which  wlU  substantially  affect  a  community 
or  its  mass  transportation  service  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  that  It  has  held  public 
hearings,  has  afforded  adequate  notice  of 
such  hearings,  has  considered  the  eoonomlo 
and  social  effects  of  the  project  for  which 


application  for  financial  asalstance  Is  made 
and  lu  Impact  on  the  environment,  and 
has  found  that  the  project  Is  consistent  with 
any  plans  for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  the  urban  area.  The  notice  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  include  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  proposal  for  which  the  appli- 
cation la  made  and  may  be  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  m  the  SUte 
or  locality  to  be  served,  and  ahall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Beglster.  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  sentence  the  Administrator 
ol  the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
accept  and  publish  any  such  notice.  Hear- 
ings need  not  be  held  if  opportunity  for  such 
hearings  is  provided  through  adequate  no- 
tice, and  no  one  with  a  significant  economic. 
social  or  environmental  interest  In  the  mat- 
ter requesu  a  hearing.  If  hearlnga  have  been 
held,  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
shall  be  submitted  with  the  certification.*' 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subsection  4(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed   (49  U.S.C.   1603(a)).  Is  amended   by— 

(I)  striking  out  "section  8"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3":  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  remainder  may  be  provided 
ID  Whole  or  In  part  from  other  than  public 
Bources  and  any  public  or  private  transit 
6ystem  funds  so  provided  shall  l>e  solely  from 
undistributed  cash  surpluses,  replacement 
or  depreciation  funds  or  reserves  available 
in  cash,  or  new  capital." 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Masa  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1064.  as  amended  (49  VB.O. 
1603).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  To  finance  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties. Including  administrative  costs,  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  incur 
obllgaUons  in  the  form  of  grant  agreements 
or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  »3.100,000.000.  This  amount  fihall  be- 
come available  for  obligation  upon  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  and  shall  remain 
available  until  obligated.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of 
the  obligations  incurred  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  to  exceed  sao.OOO.OOO  prior  to  July 
l.  X971,  which  amount  may  be  increased  to 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  »310.000.000 
prior  to  July  1.  1972,  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  $710,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1973. 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  •1.260,000,000 
prior  to  July  1.  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate of  t^SOO.OOO.OOO  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  and  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  •$,- 
lOO.OOO.OOO  thereafter.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress,  after  consultation  with 
State  and  local  public  agencies,  with  respect 
to  outstanding  grants  or  other  contractual 
agreements  executed  pursuant  to  sut>sectlon 
(c)  of  this  section.  To  assure  program  con- 
tinuity and  orderly  planning  and  project 
development,  the  Secretary  Bhall  submit  to 
the  Congress  (I>  authorization  requests  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1077  not  later  than 
February  1,  1972.  (2)  authorization  requeeU 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  not  later  than 
IVbruary  1,  1974,  (3)  authorization  requests 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  not  later  than 
February  1,  1970,  and  (4>  an  authorlaatlon 
request  for  fiscal  year  1983  not  later  than 
February  l,  1978  Such  euthorization  re- 
quests shall  be  dealgned  to  meet  the  Federal 
commitment  specified  In  the  first  section  at 
the  Urban  Maes  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  \999.  Concurrently  wtth  these  au- 
thorlaattoa  requests,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  bis  recommendtlona  for  any  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  the  schedule  for  liqui- 
dation of  obligations." 

Sac.  4.  Section  S  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  UB.O. 
1804).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  the  following  senteuoe:  "Such  re- 
mainder may  be  provided  tn  whole  or  in 
part  from  other  than  public  sources  and  any 
publlo  or  private  Lraosit  system  funds  so 
provided  shall  be  solely  from  undistributed 
cash  surpluses,  replacement  or  depreciation 
funds  or  reserves  available  In  cash,  or  new 
capital." 

ate.  5.  Section  14  of  the  Urban  Mass 
T^ansporUtlon  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1610),  li  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"KKVjaONUXNTAI.   PBOTICnoS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  national  policy  that  lu-ban  mass  trans- 
portation projects  for  which  Federal  finance 
assistance  is  provided  pursuant  to  section  3 
shall  provide  for  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement ot  the  natural  resources  and  the 
quality  of  environment  of  the  Nation.  In 
implemenUng  this  policy  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catloa,  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Interior  and  with  the 
NaUonal  Environmental  Quality  CouncU 
vrtth  regard  to  each  such  project  that  may 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  natural  re- 
sources including,  but  not  limited  to  water 
and  air  quality,  i>eace  and  tranquility,  and 
fish  and  wltdUfe.  natural,  scemc  and  recre- 
atlodi&l  assets,  and  other  factors  affecting 
the  environment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  tran- 
script of  hearing  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(d)  to  assure  that  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  the  presentation  of 
views  by  all  parties  with  a  significant  eco- 
nomJc,  social  or  environmental  Interest  and 
that  the  environmental  considerations  Iden- 
tified at  the  hearing  have  been  adequately 
dealt  with  In  the  project  application.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  grant  financial  auststanoe 
under  section  3  for  any  project  unless  he  is 
satisfied  that  fair  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  which  the  project  Is  located. 

"(c)  If  opposition  to  any  application  for 
assistance  under  section  a  is  raised  m  the 
hearing  before  the  State  or  local  public 
agency,  or  In  any  communication  to  the  Sec- 
retary, on  the  grounds  that  the  environment 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  project  to 
which  the  application  relates,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  the  application,  unless  he 
finds  In  writing  after  a  full  and  complete  re- 
view of  the  record  of  such  hearing  and  of  the 
application,  that  (1 )  no  adverse  environmen- 
tal effect  is  likely  to  result  from  such  project, 
or  (3)  there  exists  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  such  effect  and  all  reasonable 
steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize  sucb  ef- 
fect. In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  record  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  State  or  local  public  agency  Is  in- 
adequate to  permit  him  to  make  the  findings 
required  under  the  preceding  sentence,  be 
shall  conduct  a  hearing,  Including  adequate 
notice  to  Interested  persons,  on  the  environ- 
mental issue  raised  by  such  ^plication. 
Findings  of  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  tM  made  a  matter  of  public  record." 

Sbc.  e.  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  KJJR.C. 
1611),  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STiTZ   LnnTATIOM 

"Sec.  16.  Orants  made  under  section  8 
(other  than  for  relocation  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b))  before  July  I, 
1970.  for  proJecU  In  any  one  State  shall  not 
exceed  m  the  aggregate  13*4  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amoLint  of  grant  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(b);  ezoe^  that  the  Secretary  may. 
without  regard  to  such  limitation,  enter  Into 
contracts  for  grante  under  section  a  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  813.500,000  (subject  to 
the  total  authorization  provided  In  section 
4(b) )  with  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
In  States  where  more  than  two-thirds  ot  tbe 


maximum  grante  permitted  in  the  respective 
State  under  this  section  has  been  obligated. 
Grants  made  on  or  after  July  1.  1970,  undsr 
section  3  for  projects  In  any  one  State  maj 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  13  >^  per  oentum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  authorlastf 
to  be  obligated  under  subsection  4(c).  ex- 
cept that  1%  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  grant  funds  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated imder  subsection  4(c)  may  t>e  used 
by  Lhe  Secretary,  without  regard  to  this  limi- 
tation, for  grants  In  States  where  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  maximum  amounta  per- 
mitted under  this  seotlon  has  been  obligated 
and  except  that  an  additional  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  grant  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  under  subsectloQ 
4(c)  may  be  used  trf  the  Secretary  for  grants 
In  States  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
maximum  amounts  permitted  under  this 
section  has  been  obligated,  where  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  determine  that  the  utUlxutton 
of  these  funds  in  this  manner  ahall  better 
accomplish  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  and 
shall  not  prejudice  or  delay  pending  projects 
of  other  States,  but  in  xxo  case  ahall  any 
State  receive  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  additional  grant  funds  made  available 
tmder  this  exception.  In  computing  State 
limitations  under  this  section,  grants  for 
relocation  payments  shall  be  excluded.  Any 
grant  made  under  section  3  to  a  local  public 
body  or  agency  in  a  major  n»tropolltan  area 
which  is  used  In  whole  or  In  part  to  provide 
or  Improve  urban  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice, purstiant  to  an  interstate  compact  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  In  a  neighboring 
State  having  within  its  boundaries  popula- 
tion centers  vrtthln  normal  commuting  dis- 
tance from  such  major  metropolitan  area, 
shall,  for  purposes  of  computing  State  Uml- 
tatlone  under  this  section,  be  allocated  on  an 
equitable  basis,  in  accordance  with  regula* 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  bMween 
the  State  In  which  such  public  body  or 
agency  la  altuated  and  such  nedgbborlng 
State." 

Bac.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HouslBg  and 
Urban  Derelopment  to  make  grants,  under 
the  authority  of  sections  6(a),  9,  and  11  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended  (49  UJS.C.  1605(a).  1607a.  and 
1607c),  and  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1968.  for  projects  or  activities  primarily 
concerned  with  the  relatlonahip  of  urban 
transportation  systems  to  the  comprehen- 
sively planned  development  of  urban  areas, 
or  the  role  of  transportation  planning  in 
overall  urban  planning,  out  of  funds  ap{no- 
prlated  to  him  for  that  purpoee. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  *^rban 
Maas  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1969". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  IT  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bm  (5.  3678)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H JR.  15073, 
and  that  the  Senate  i>roceed  to  lt«  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  WU 
wi!l  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  a*  follows: 

A  bUl  {KSi  1&073)  to  amend  the  Fedsral 
Deposit  Insuxanoe  Act  to  require  insured 
banks  to  maintain  certain  reco«is,  to  require 
that  certain  transactions  tn  U.S.  currency 
be  reported  to  the  X>epartment  of  the  TMas- 
ury.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PEESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Pboxmire)  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee v&s  diicharged  and  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  HR.  15073  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  contained  in  S. 
3678.  as  amended. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

substitute  was  agreed  to.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  lime. 

The  bill  'HS..  15073)  was  read  the 
third  and  was  passed. 

Bir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  IndeUnitely  post- 
pone S.  3678. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  BH.  15073  and  request  a  confer?nce 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
dlsagrecuig  vctes  there,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Packwood)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  PaoxMiRE,  Mr.  Wn-tUMS  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mdskis,  Mr.  McImtyre, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Percy 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  we  pa.ssed  a  few  minutes  ago.  the 
foreign  bank  accounts  bill  (HJS.  15073), 
and  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  it  passed 

the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  sincere  appreclaUon  that  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin iMr.  PaoxMiHE)  for  his  skillful  and 
expeditious  handling  of  the  bank  secrecy 
measure — the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  amendments.  Senator  Proxmibe  Is 
untiring  in  his  devotion  in  behalf  of  the 
American  public  to  assure  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  organizations  operate 
to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  Today  we 
have  observed  once  again  the  splendid 
success  his  sincere  dedication  to  fairness 
and  efficiency  have  obtained.  The  Senate 
is  indebted  to  him  for  guiding  this  meas- 
ure through  the  Senate.  The  high  quality 
of  debate  and  its  swift  acceptance  by  the 
Senate  speak  abundantly  for  Senator 
Proxmire's  edectlveness.  The  Senate  is 
deeply  grateful. 

Of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPiUUtKAn)  as  always 
contributed  immensely  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  importance  and  Implica- 
tions of  the  measure.  Senator  Spark- 
UAK  Is  unexcelled  when  It  comes  to  ex- 


plaining and  discussing  the  many  com- 
plex Issues  which  come  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee  he  so  ably 
chairs.  The  Senate  is  truly  in  his  debt 
for  the  great  contributions  he  has  made 
in  the  field  of  banking  and  I  wish  espe- 
cially to  commend  him  for  his  unstint- 
ing efforts. 

Once  again  our  thanks  go  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BtKNETt).  He 
deserves  our  deepest  appreciation  for  his 
contributions  to  the  handling  of  this  bill 
on  the  floor.  With  his  cooperation  the 
Senate  was  able  to  move  to  swift  dis- 
position of  this  measure. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1971— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  16900)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  the  Executive 
OfBce  of  the  President,  and  certain  In- 
dependent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  14,  1970,  pp. 
31477-31478,  Cohgressional  Record.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  abbence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  figure  of  new  budget — 
obligatlonal — authority  agreed  to  for  the 
overaU  bill  Ls  $3,004,711,000.  This  sum  Is 
$13,368,000  under  the  Senate  bill  and 
$33,009,000  over  the  House  bill:  $41,982.- 
000  under  the  revised  budget  estimates 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  the  amount  of 
$3,046,693,000  for  all  Items  In  the  bill. 
There  Is  a  difference  of  $1,938,000  be- 
tween the  budget  estimates  submitted  to 
the  House  and  those  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  This  Is  the  result  of  a  revised 
budget  estimate  adding  $288,000  to  the 
Tax  Court  and  a  new  item  in  the  amount 
of  $1,650,000  for  protection  of  visiting 
foreign  dignitaries,  both  of  which  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House, 

The  conference  report.  I  believe,  re- 
flects compromise  and  the  changes  are 
explained  therein. 

The  item  for  the  US.  Tax  Court.  Mr. 
President,  was  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
make  their  small  claims  there. 
The  $1,650,000  item  Is  for  the  protec- 


tion of  visiting  foreign  dignitaries  at- 
tending the  observance  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
Scores  of  prime  ministers,  presidents, 
and  other  heads  of  states  will  need  pro- 
tection while  they  visit  here.  It  was  the 
estimate  of  the  Secret  Service  that  this 
amount  Is  needed  In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
visiting  foreign  heads  of  states  and  other 
high  officials  representing  foreign  na- 
tions in  New  York  City.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  Government  to  protect 
them.  We  accepted  that  recommenda- 
tion for  the  full  amoimt. 

Those  were  the  two  new  Items  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  House  bill. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

I  there  are  no  qustlons.  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Boccs). 
who  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
bill  and  actively  participated  m  the  sub- 
committee, and  in  the  full  committee 
meetings.  I  think  the  hard  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  Is  the  reason  why  then 
are  no  objections  to  the  conference  re- 
port. I  did  not  prevail  in  everything  I  ad- 
vocated. The  other  side  did  not  prevail  in 
everj'thing  It  advocated.  This  is  the  com- 
posite result  of  the  Ideas  of  each  side  in 
trying  to  reach  a  reasonable  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  for  his  kind  and  generous 
remarks.  I  am  in  agreement  with  his 
presentation  of  the  conference  report.  I 
am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
adopt  it  But  I  want  to  say  further,  and 
more  importantly,  it  seems  to  me  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  been  me- 
ticulous, careful,  and  dedicated  in  the 
handling  of  this  particular  legislation. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  work 
with  him.  I  am  happy  the  bill  is  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  in  such  an  agreeable, 
fair,  and  proper  manner. 
1  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kindness. 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  all  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  but  I  do  want  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  Items. 

The  Senate  allowed  substantially  more 
for  the  Secret  Service  than  the  House  did. 
We  added  susbtantlally  more  than  the 
House  allowed  for  enforcement  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws.  Although  it  was 
requested  by  the  budget,  the  House  did 
not  allow  all  of  the  requests  in  full. 

We  allowed  substantially  more  for  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  than  the  House  al- 
lowed. We  know  that  millions  of  people 
are  coming  through  our  airports  and 
other  ports  of  entry.  My  State  has  a 
1,000-mile  border  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  the  old  days  the  chief  duty  of  the 
customs  office  was  to  catch  people  trying 
to  evade  the  paying  of  customs.  Their 
main  job  now  Is  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  lUegal  goods.  Most  of  the  smuggling 
is  of  something  illegal,  and  most  of  that 
Is  narcotics.  It  is  a  tremendous  Job.  With 
the  vast  millions  of  people  coming 
through  the  International  airports,  it  is 
a  difncult  Job  to  Inspect  all  the  baggage. 
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and  the  Customs  Bureau  requested  many 
additional  employees  to  make  more  thor- 
ough and  belter  inspections  for  customs. 

There  has  been  a  change  In  the  chief 
duty  of  merely  trying  to  get  a  declaration 
of  customs  to  the  more  serious  duty  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  That  duty 
has  become  more  dangerous  as  the  bur- 
den has  shifted  from  collection  of  taxes 
to  enforcing  laws  against  bringing  in 
small  packages  containing  fortunes  In 
drugs.  We  provided  the  agency  with  more 
money  than  the  House  allowed  to  tlve 
the  Bureau  the  means  to  do  the  Job, 

Likewise,  we  Increased  the  allowance 
over  the  House  for  the  Secret  Service 
because,  under  tlie  law  passed  2  years 
ago,  the  Secret  Service  has  the  duty  not 
only  of  guarding  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  but,  when  there  is  a  presiden- 
tial election  campaign.  It  has  the  duty 
to  give  protection  to  the  leading  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President. 
We  have  found  from  sad  experience  that 
such  candidates  undergo  great  dangers 
even  before  the  nomination  process.  So 
we  increased  the  House  allowance  in 
order  that  the  law  could  be  enforced. 

We  mcreased  every  item  for  law  en- 
forcement. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
asked  the  House  to  provide  larger  sums 
than  the  House  did.  In  every  single  in- 
stance, the  Senate  appropriated  more 
than  the  House  did.  I  could  name  each 
item:  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center;  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dealing 
with  tax  collections,  auditing,  and  com- 
pliance; the  Bureau  of  Customs;  and  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service.  There  are  a  number 
of  law  enforcement  matters  Involved  in 
the  conference  report.  It  also  applies  to 
other  agencies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  allow- 
ances were  up  to  or  near  the  budget  re- 
quests. There  were  some  adjustments 
downward,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  pre- 
vailed on  those  provisions. 

I  think  the  bill  Is  a  much  better  one 
than  the  measure  which  came  from  the 
House.  This  country  must  do  something 
about  law  enforcement.  The  Senate  al- 
lowed items  for  thr.t  purpose  In  this  bill 
up  to  the  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  was  the  subcommittee's  idea 
that  every  penny  requested  by  the  budget 
for  law  enforcement  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  DJOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  to  approve  H.B.  18900,  the  Treas- 
ury. Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  ap- 
propriation for  flscal  1971.  It  Is.  I  believe, 
an  appropriate  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  sharp  contrast  between  White 
House  statements  and  its  conduct  of  its 
own  financial  affairs. 

While  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee distributes  bumper  strips  which 
read  "Stop:  The  Big  Spending  Demo- 
crats" we  find  the  national  leaders  of 
that  party,  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, sharply  increasing  the  spending 
for  those  activities  most  directly  subject 
to  their  personal  control  by  unprece- 
dented amounts. 

I  suggest  that  If  they  are  really  IntCT- 
ested  In  holding  down  taxes  and  in  "do- 
ing their  bit"  to  halt  Inflation  they  ought 
to  start  "at  home." 
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I  know  the  critics  made  much  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  turning  off  the  White 
House  lights — and  while  I  would  confess 
that  that  action  was  more  symbolic  than 
material  In  reducing  the  expenditures  of 
Government,  It  did  at  least  Indicate 
in  a  very  clear  way  that  he  was  not  call- 
ing on  all  the  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment and  on  the  coimtry  to  reduce 
expenditures  v,hile  increasing  his  own. 
He  was  instead  telling  each  of  us  that 
sacrifice  begins  at  home  and  that  each 
of  us  must  do  his  part. 

Not  so  with  this  administration.  The 
bill  before  us  calls  for  $4,610,000  more 
for  White  House  salaries  and  expenses 
than  was  appropriated  last  year.  This  is 
a  117-percent  increase. 

Now  I  know  that  thi'!  represents  in 
part  a  change  from  the  former  practice 
of  detailing  people  from  the  various 
agencies,  to  direct  budgeting.  We  have 
no  guarantee,  however,  that  the  agen- 
cies will  actually  strike  those  positiana 
from  their  own  roles  or  that  detailing 
will  totally  cease.  In  any  case  this  mas- 
sive increase  comes  on  top  of  a  22-per- 
cent increase  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  While  House  in  flscal  1970. 

I  ttUnk  the  American  people  may 
rightly  wonder  how  much  of  this  in- 
crease Is  represented  by  the  additional 
cost  of  having  not  one.  but  two,  'White 
Houses  outside  Washington.  They  may 
rightly  wonder  how  much  is  the  result 
of  deciding  to  throw  fancy  state  dinners 
in  San  Clement*  rather  than  In  Wash- 
ington, with  the  attendant  travel  and 
expenses  for  White  House  service  per- 
sonnel because  those  indigenous  to  Cali- 
fornia are  apparently  not  adequate  for 
such  purpose. 

New  uniforms  for  the  White  House 
Police  may  be  a  small  item.  So  was 
President  Johnson's  saving  on  the  White 
House  electric  bill — but  what  a  sharp 
contrast  of  purpose. 

There  are  other  examples  to  be  sure. 
This  appropriation  bill  calls  for  $700,000 
in  new  money  for  a  purpose  not  previ- 
ously funded  to  enable  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  assigned  functions. 

It  adds  an  additional  $180,000  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  whose  function  It 
has  been  to  advise  and  assist  the  Vice 
President  in  his  role  as  liaison  with  State 
and  local  governments.  This  Is  an  in- 
crease of  150  percent  over  last  year.  I 
am  told  this  Office  now  houses  former 
Gov,  NUes  Boe  with  a  chauffeur  driven 
limousine.  Other  than  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  major  improvements  In 
that  Office,  or  for  that  matter  in  the  re- 
lationship between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  Federal  Government 
over  what  was  achieved  under  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  without  any 
appropriated  budget.  Perhaps  this  is  due 
to  the  current  Vice  President's  apparent 
disinterest  He  did  not  even  appear  at 
the  GoTemora'  conference  in  Missouri 
this  past  summer. 

But  he  is  now  out  around  the  ooimtjy 
trying  to  stir  up  the  young  In  an  effort 
to  excite  a  live  Issue  in  this  year's  cam- 
paign. 

And  I  think  the  American  people  have 


a  right  to  question  whether  these  added 
expenses  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  not 
unnecessarily  burdened  by  the  salaries 
of  highly  paid  presidential  assistants, 
speechwriters,  and  research  iieople— 
some  drawing  the  same  pay  as  Sena- 
tors— men  such  as  Harlow.  Anderson, 
Buctianan,  Saflre,  and  Burgess,  running 
around  the  country  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  campaign  trail  after  Demo- 
cratic Senators'  scalps. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  hit  the  campaign  trail  on  be- 
half of  candidates  for  the  Congress  and 

1  am  not  suggesting  that  he  has  no  right 
to  involve  himself.  I  do  think  the  cost  is 
nevertheless  a  relevant  consideration  in 
assessing  the  budgetary  needs  of  this 
administration  and  in  determining  its 
avowed  dedication  to  fighting  the  battle 
of  Inflation.  I,  for  one,  can  think  of  less 
expensive  ways  to  fl«:ht  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  It  Is 
germane  to  this  discussion  I  wish  to  have 
an  article  which  appeared  In  last  night's 
Star  by  Milton  Viorst  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aghvw  Rattd  Low  in  Opticxai.  Dmna 
I  By  Milton  Vlorst) 

Larry  O'Brien,  chAlrman  of  the  Democr&tle 
National  Committee,  probably  was  b«lng 
facetious  when  he  suggested  last  week  tbat 
Vice  President  Agnew  l>e  taken  off  tlie  federul 
payroll  and  draw  bU  salary  from  the  Re- 
pubUcan  party. 

Politicians,  even  Tlc«  presidents,  have  a 
right  to  engage  In  political  campaigning  as 
part  of  tbelr  professional  duties.  Getting  the 
Issues  to  public  attention  1£  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  the  democratic  process. 

But  tma  rlgtit  la  contingent  upon  tbe  pol- 
itician^ aatlfifactory  peiXuiiuazioe  of  his 
duties  as  a  government  official.  In  this  area, 
Splro  Agnew  has  tjeen  scandalously  denclent. 

Constitutionally,  the  vice  president  t£  re- 
sponsible for  presiding  over  the  business  of 
tbe  Senate.  To  t>e  sure,  tbe  requirement  bas 
been  interpreted  ratber  looaeiy  throughout 
history.  No  vice  president,  bowever.  has 
denied  It  altogether. 

But  Agnew.  during  the  flrst  850  hours  of 
the  current  session,  presided  over  tbe  Senate 
for  a  total  of  14  hours  SO  mlnutee — leas  than 

2  percent  of  tbe  time.  When  be  was  tlwre.  it 
was  Invariably  In  caae  be  Iiad  to  cast  a  tle- 
brealtlng  vote. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  ooncede 
that  they  have  not  wlttiln  memory  encoun- 
tered such  delinquency.  Senators  frcsn  both 
partiec  resent  it.  since  It  imposes  on  them  an 
extra  burden  to  take  turns  sitting  in  the 
chair. 

As  election  day  approaches,  it  becomaa 
progressively  more  dtSloult  to  get  senaton 
to  preside  over  sessions.  Although  the  vice 
president  may  find  It  stimulating  to  go  out 
on  tbe  trail,  bis  campaigning  forces  some 
senators — often  Republicans — to  remain  In 
Washington  when  they'd  like  to  be  out  cam- 
paigning, too. 

But  Agnev'B  duties  extend  rather  Ikr  be- 
yond tbe  Senate  dialr.  Since  t2u  war,  the 
Tiee  presidential  oflln  ha*  gmra  eontlnuaUy 
m  stature,  as  preddente  harc  bestowed  upon 
It  more  and  more  reepoQslbnitlea. 

Splro  Agnew,  however,  has  t)een  eo  Inat- 
tentive to  theee  responslbiutlec  that  he 
threatens  to  reverae  tbe  trend  decisively,  tin- 
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der  Afnew,  tbe  vice  prealdeuoy  has  fttropliJad 
almrmlngly  as  a  bmIous  feder&l  office. 

A^ew  Is,  for  example,  chairman  of  the 
Preeidcnts  CouncU  on  Youth  Opportunity. 
Youth  unemployment  probably  is  the  great- 
est single  problem  in  the  current  economic 
recession.  Tet  in  his  first  16  months  In  office. 
Agnew  did  not  once  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
cottncU. 

Finally,  under  severe  pressure  trotn  the 
nation's  mayors,  who  feared  real  trouble  un- 
len  owre  summer  Jobe  (or  teenagers  were 
created,  Agnew  called  together  a  aecond-level 
group  of  the  council. 

When  the  group  met,  the  vice  president 
was  off  addreaeing  a  Republican  (und-rals- 
Ing  luncheon  In  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Agnew  also  la  chairman  of  the  National 
CouncU  on  Marine  Resources.  When  Hubert 
Humphrey  was  vice  president,  the  council 
met  17  times  in  the  2^  years  of  Its  existence. 
It  has  met  three  times  under  Agnew. 

In  February  1969.  President  Nixon  created 
a  new  Office  of  Intwgovemmental  Balatlons 
and  assigned  to  Agnew  the  chief  responsl' 


bUlty  for  improving  federal  relations  with 
state  and  local  governments. 

But  when  the  nation's  governors  met  In 
Missouri  this  summer,  the  vice  president  was 
abeent.  No  one  was  surprised,  of  coiuve,  since 
he  had  never  assumed  the  functions  of  the 
Job  at  all. 

Similarly,  the  vice  {M^sldent  received  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  last  spring  when  the 
President  named  him  chairman  of  a  cat>inet 
committee  for  the  desegregation  of  schools. 
Agnew.  however,  has  managed  to  miss  all  of 
Its  last  seven  meetings. 

By  law  or  execuUve  order,  the  vice  presi- 
dent Is  chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  the  President's  CouncU 
on  Indian  Opportunity  and  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness.  Agnew  has  prac- 
tlcaUy  Ignored  all  three. 

What  Agnew  has  accomplished,  of  course, 
is  the  addition  of  a  new  dimension  of  diatribe 
to  our  political  tradition. 

The  vice  presidency,  as  an  office,  baa  come 
far  since  John  Oamer,  In  the  early  New  Deal 
days,  compared  ita  powers  to  a  bucket  of 


warm  spit.  Most  Americans  approve  of  the 
change.  Splro  Agnew,  however,  appears  oom- 
mltted  to  taking  It  back. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rzcord  a  tabulation  which  re- 
flects the  amount  of  the  1970  appropri- 
ations, the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
1971,  the  amounts  of  the  House  bill  and 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  flnal  amoimts  agreed  to  by  the  two 
Houses  In  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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It.  000 


47.250 

400 

137.0(5 

19.663 


137.000 
19.600 


6t.792 


ti.792 


-125  . 

+400  . 
+11. KS 
+2.100 
-1.770  . 
+1.37t  . 


-15 

-«3 


+1.500 

+1,600 


-as 

-63 


25,500 
220,000 
t45.000 


2<.09i 
222.239 
660.000 


2«,096 
221.500 
655.000 


•SO.  500 


44,(00 


i,iao 

4(L(W 


42,300 


40,  OW 


+  1,170 +S9( . 

+9  5(0  -739  +1.500  -739 

+31.194  -9.473         +10,000  -5,000 

+42,7U         -10,212         +12.09t  -5,739 

+407  .. 

-100 

+t.m          -1,300         +2.300          -2.300 
-TOO 

+1,719  -2.300  +2,300  -2.300 


-1.220 


(1(1,000) 

(1(3,(70) 

(162.335 

(60,"»! 

(6.  Soo.  (no) 

t55,000i 

(6.il7. 13» 

(6,  Sot.  000 

(659.000 

(57.000 

255:0001 

(250.000 
hit.  000 
(219. 000 

11I,D00> 

111.' 000 

217. 000) 

(2(9.125) 

(252.(25 

2(9.125 

(^271.2591 

-X  521:000) 


(l.235.IZ5> 
(-t.521.000)    ( 


(1.154. 301)       (1.249.160! 
-(.521.000)    (-(,521.000; 


i)  (+11551)  (-1.335)  (+1.335)  (-1.33?! 
|5  i+li2(4J  (-3.(75)  (+2.000)  <-|."5) 
1)    (+104.333)        (-9.13(5        !+l.000)        (-JiHi 

[t^d    iV.iSl::;::;:::::::--A:;isssj 

(+99.(25) (+17.000) 

(+216.241)      (-29.099)      (+13.335)       (-S,14() 
(-152.000) - 


1.714.125  1.733.30(  1.72«.1(0        +134.241 


-a.  099 


+13.335 


-5.141 


FootnoUa  At  end  of  table. 
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COMPAtATlVElTATDIiENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGAIIONAL)  AUTHOHIIY  fO«  1970  *N0  BUDOn  ESTIMATES  AND  A«01»ITS  (ECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  fO»  HSCM  Itn-tonHnaa* 

TREASURT.  POST  OFFICt,  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFOCE  APPHOMlATIOIt  BILL,  1971  (U.K.  16(00) 

pa  tbouaanda  ol  doOara) 


Canlaraaoa  allowaaca  oom^arad  aWi— 


A(ancy  and  Ram 
(1) 


Naw  budget  Budtat 

(oMIiatkinal)  asUmalal 

authority  ol  naw 

approprlatao.  (oMgational) 

fiscal  year  authority. 

19701  riacal  yaii  1971 


(2) 


(3) 


Houaa 
<4) 


Senate 
<5) 


New  bodial  8od(at  aati- 

(oMga.  mMa  ctf  naw 

Uooal)  (oUlia- 

autkarlty  tieaal) 

appra-  authoitty 

Confaranca    pr<atad,1970  1971 


(O 


m 


(O 


(») 


(10) 


250 
1,100 
(.550 

700 

500 
300 

1.500 
350 

1.000 
13.100 

1.233 

2.112 


TITLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Compansatjon  ol  Dm  PreiidanL 250  MO 

Oparatini  expanua.  Eieoitrva  RaaidaaGa 9(6  1.100 

The  White  Houia  Office 3.940  (.500 

Spadal  AssrtUnca  to  tha  Praaidanl — TOO 

PrasKlaol'i   Adviaory   Council   on   EiacaUn  Otl»- 

niatlon - l.Og  Sj 

Olllca  ot  Interaovarnmantal  flalatiOfis .  Iw  ,300 

SpacW  prD|ec&. 2.500  1.500 

Expanaaa  ol  ounagaatanl  improvaiBaat. ,350  350 

Emariancy  fond  lor  tha  PraiidanL 1.000  1.000 

Bureau  ol  the  Budiet 12.141  13.290 

Councilof  EnnowiicAdylsan 1.117  1,233 

National  Security  Council l.KO 2,1(2 

Totel.  tilla  III.  Eaaealiua  0»ca  at  tha  Praal- 
dent,  new  ti<id(al  (oblvalional)  aintatHy..  25.314  30,955 

TITLE  IV 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

AdiBimitratne  Conference  ot  tha  United  Stetes 250  HO 

Adyisory  Commission  on  Intorioveminantel  Retetions.  6M  610 

Cammisaion  in  Obaoanrty  and  P«rnO(iaphy 1.100 -.-i-m'- 

United  Steles  Tea  Coart. ■ 3.022 '3.2W 

Totel,  lillo  IV,  Independent  aiencias,  naw 
budget  (obli(atianal)authortty 4.992  4.278 

TITLE  V 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

PratecUan  of  visitini  larei(n  digniterias  attandint  the 
aheenrenea  al  tha  25th  anniversary  ol  tha  United 
Natians '1.(50  ■■ 

Grand  totel,  titlas  I,  11.  111.  IV,  and  V.  naw  ,  na.  cai 

budtat  (ol>li(atio<>aOauthwtt|i t713.537  3.046,(93 

ConsisUnl  ol—  ,,«,.,.  i  .mo  19. 

Approprtellons(definita)    .!S||        ,\lS«i 

Appropriations  (indaSnite) '1,5(3.919         '1,757.259 

Memoranda— 

Gnwl  totel.  titles  1,  111,  IV,  and  V,  naw  budtat 
(oblliational)  and  title  II,  eathoriiatioas  out 
ofdlaosttlFaad (9,1(2.537)       (9,5(7,(93) 


2S) 
1,100 
1.500 

700 

500 
300 

1.500 
350 
1.000 
13.100 
1.233 
2.112 


250  . 
1.100 
1.550 

700 

500 

300 
l.SOO 

350. 
1.000  . 
13.100 
1,233 
2.112 


+134 

+4.tlO 

+700 


-500 

+110 

_1,000 

■■+9B -iio": 

+4« 

+322 


30.715 


3(0 
(10 


310 
610 


3(0 
(10 


+130 

-10 

-1. 100 

+S» 


+!.(». 


3.01(.07> 


3.004.711        +211.174         -41.1 


l.25(.t77 
'1.714.(25 


1.2(4.771 
•1. 733.301 


1.276.551 
•  1.721160 


+76.933 
+134.241 


-ltK3 

-29.099 


+19.(74 
+13.335 


-1.220 
-5.141 


(9.492.702)       (9.539.079)       (9.525.711)    (+3(3.174)     (-41.9(2)     (+33,009)       (-13.3(a) 


ninte  contained  In  Second  Supplamentel  ApprapiWIaii  Act  U'O. 

(Pyh(cLaw91-565)eDiifOvadluly6.1970.ntures»renoladiuiiedlortranslers. 


Hipplamanbl 
1*- 

MtfM  by  HouM. 


Ca«l.!-i..Sa.«..p,K«m««_9J100i;j»JU9ro^«oU^^  ^^^^ 


*  Indatitta.  bacausa  It  rapresanb  llM  dlllaranca  betwaen  spedlic  aothoritatlona 
poaM  amiMs  aslude  allect  of  anticipated  pay  hKraaae  hieil  ead  animated  poabi 
ahawn  la  Ika  1971  budtaL 


il  revenues  aa 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFTEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  lay  a  bill  before  the  Senate 
and  make  It  the  pending  business,  but 
1  am  not  certain  how  far  we  can  get  on 
it  this  afternoon. 


Construction  Act,  and  for  otlier  pur- 


UBRARY      SERVICES      AND      CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1179  (S.  3318).  I  do  this  so  that  It 
will  become  the  pending  busineES. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

Tbe  lAnsLATiTX  Cldk.  A  bill  (S. 
3318)  to  amend  the  Library  Serrlees  and 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideratl(Hi 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  thla  Act  may  t>«  cited  M  tbe  "Library 
Services  and  O)n8tnir:tlon  Amendments  of 
1970". 
pubfosb:   ahchdhxnt  to  thx  inwaaT  mv- 

lt:XS   ANS   CXUeSTBtTtmoN   ACT 

See.  3.  (a)  It  la  tbe  purpose  of  tbia  Act  to 
extend  aiutbarlzatioDs  of  appropnatlona  for 
programs  autborlzed  by  tbe  Library  Sazrloea 
and  Construction  Act  for  flTe  years  and  to 
Improve  tbe  edmlnlstratlcm.  Implementation, 


and  purposes  of  such  programs  by  lessening 
the  srlmlnlstratlve  burden  upon  tbe  States 
through  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  State 
plans  which  must  be  submitted  and  ap- 
proved annually  under  such  Act  and  aUXord- 
Ing  the  States  greater  nezlbUlty  In  tbe  allo- 
cation of  funds  under  such  Act  to  meet 
specific  State  needs  and.  by  providing  for 
special  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged persons,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas,  for  library  services  and  for  strength- 
ening tbe  capacity  of  State  llluary  edmlnls- 
tratlve  agencies  for  meeting  the  neerls  of  all 
the  people  of  the  States. 

(b)  The  Ubrary  SerrloM  and  Construction 
Act  Is  ajnended  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows the  Orst  secUon  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

ON    or   POUCT 


"Sk.  a.  (a)  It  U  the  pnrpoae  of  this  Act 
to  assist  the  States  m  tbe  extension  and 
UnpTovement  of  pubUe  library  servloss  In 
sreas  of  tlae  States  which  are  wlthrnit  such 
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aervlcefl  or  to  whlcli  bucJs  services  ««  made* 
tiUAt«.  and  with  public  library  construction. 
t»nd  in  the  improvement  of  such  other  State 
library  services  afi  Ubrary  services  for  phys* 
leal  17  haudlciK)ped.  InetltutlonaUMd.  and 
disadvantaged  persons.  In  strengthening 
Slate  library  administrative  agencies,  and  in 
promoting   Interlibrary   cooperaUon. 

■'(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Interfere  with  SUte  and  local  ini- 
tlauve  and  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
public  library  services.  The  administration  of 
public  libraries,  the  selection  of  personnel 
and  Ubrar>*  books  and  materials,  and.  inso- 
far as  coniOstent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  determination  of  the  best  uses  of  the 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  States  and  their  local  subdivi- 
sions. 

"DEKNTnOMS 

"Sec.  3.  The  following  dettnlllons  shaU  ap- 
ply to  this  Act : 

■■(1)  ■Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"(3)  'Construction'  includes  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  acquisition,  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  initial  equipment  of  any  such 
buildings,  or  any  combination  of  such  activi- 
ties (including  architects'  fees  and  the  coet 
of  acquisition  of  land).  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'equipment*  in- 
cludes machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or 
structures  to  horuse  them;  and  such  term 
iDCludee  all  other  items  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  a  particular  facility  as  a 
facility  for  the  provision  of  library  servlcw. 
••(3>  lilbrary  service*  means  the  perform- 
ance of  aU  activities  of  a  library  relating  to 
the  collection  and  organization  of  library 
materials  and  to  making  the  materials  and 
Information  of  a  Ubrary  available  to  a 
clientele. 

"{4)  'Library  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  means  the  providing  of  library 
services,  through  public  or  other  nonprofit 
libraries,  agencies,  or  organizations,  to  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  (including  the 
blind  and  other  visually  handicapped)  oerti- 
fled  by  competent  authority  as  unable  to 
read  or  to  use  conventional  printed  materials 
as  a  result  of  physical  llmltaUons. 

"(5)  'Public  library'  means  a  library  that 
serves  free  of  charge  all  residents  of  a  com- 
munity, district,  or  region,  and  receives  Its 
financial  support  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
public  funds. 

"(6)  'Public  library  servloes'  means  Ubrary 
Berrloea  furnlahed  by  a  pubUc  Ubrary  free 
of  charge. 

■•(7)  'State'  means  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa^c 
Islands. 

"(8)  'State  Advisory  Council  on  Llbrarlea' 
means  an  advisory  council  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (3)  of  section  0(a)  of  this  Act 
which  shall — 

"(A)  be  broadly  represenUtlve  of  th«  pub- 
Uc, school,  academic,  special,  and  Institution- 
al Ubrarles.  and  Ubrarles  serving  the  handi- 
capped. In  the  StaU  and  of  persons  using 
such  Ubrarles.  including  disadvantaged  per- 
sona, within  the  State: 

"(B>  advise  the  State  Ubrary  administra- 
tive agency  on  the  developnunt  of,  and 
poUcy  matters  arising  In  the  adxntnlstrmtlon 
of,  the  State  plan: 

"(C)  assist  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  lo  the  evaluation  of  activities 
assisted  under  this  Act:  and 

"(D)  submit,  through  the  State  library 
administrative  agency,  to  tb«  Commissioner 
a  report  of  Its  actlvltlee  and  reoommenda- 
tlosu  as  may  be  ^proprlate  at  such  time. 


In  such  manner,  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  sbaU  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(9)  'State  institutional  Ubrary  services* 
means  the  providing  of  books  and  other 
Ubrary  materials,  and  of  library  services,  to 
(A)  Inmates,  patients,  or  residents  of  penal 
Institutions,  reformatories,  residential  train- 
ing schools,  orphanages,  or  general  or  special 
institutions  or  hospitals  operated  or  sub- 
stantially supported  by  the  State,  or  (B) 
students  In  residential  schools  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  (including  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Un- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
Impaired  persons  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education)  operated  or  sub- 
stantially  supported  by   the  State. 

"(10)  'State  Ubrary  administrative  agency' 
means  the  official  agency  of  a  State  charged 
by  law  of  that  State  with  the  extension  and 
development  of  pubUc  library  services 
throughout  the  State,  which  has  adequate 
authority  under  law  of  the  State  to  admin- 
ister State  plans  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"ADTHORIZATIOHS    0»    APPR0P«IAT10NS 

"Ssc,  4.  (a)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act  the  following 
sums  are  authorlEcd  to  be  appropriated: 

"(l)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
Stat<3  for  Ubrary  services  as  provided  In  title 
I.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•112.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1973.  »117.600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  •123.500.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1074,  •129.075.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
8137.150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

'•{2)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  for  pubUc  library  constructlou.  as  pro- 
vided in  title  n.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »eo.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  »84.OO0.O00  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973.  »8B.0O0.00D  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  »9a.500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  •07.000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeaf  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

"(3)  ^r  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
Statee  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  Inter- 
library  cooperation  programs  authorized  by 
title  m.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  »15. 750.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973.  •16.500.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  »17,300.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  •16JO0.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1976. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  In  express  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  emy 
sxims  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  (1),  In  the  case  of  sums  appro- 
priated pursxjant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  (3i 
thereof,  be  avaUable  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  period  of  time  specified  In 
the  Act  making  such  appropriation,  and  (3) . 
In  tha  caae  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  thereof,  subject  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  promulgated  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  6(b),  be 
avaUable  for  obUgutlon  and  expenditure 
untU  expended. 

"U,IX>TMKNTS  'TO  STATIS 

"See  5.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  fums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (3).  or  t3) 
of  section  4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
mlsatoner  shaU  aUot  the  minimum  aUot- 
mmt.  as  detemxlned  under  paragraph  (S)  of 
this  subsection,  to  each  State.  Any  sums  re- 
maining after  minimum  allotments  have 
been  made  shaU  be  allotted  tn  the  manner 
set  forth  Ui  paragraph  <3)  of  this  subeect*on. 


"(3)  Prom  the  remainder  of  any  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (3), 
or  (8)  of  secUon  4(s)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  such  remainder  as  the  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  aU  the 
SUtes. 

"(3)  Por  the  purpwees  of  this  subsection. 
the  tninlmum  aUotment'  shall  be — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  appropnatlons  for  t£a 
purposes  of  Utle  I.  •200.0(X>  for  each  State, 
except  that  It  shall  be  •40.000  In  the  case  of 
Guam,  Amertcan  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 


(B)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  tlUe  U.  •100,000  for  each  SUte. 
except  that  it  tfiaU  be  »30,000  In  the  ease  of 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands: and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
purpoees  of  title  m.  •40,000  for  each  State, 
except  that  it  shall  be  810.000  In  the  caae  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Ttrrltory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

If  the  sums  appropriated  punniant  lo  para- 
graph (li.  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  4(b)  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  Insufficient  to  fully  satis- 
fy the  aggregate  of  the  minimum  allotments 
for  that  purpose,  each  of  such  minJmtun 
allotments  shall  be  reduced  ratably. 

"(41  The  population  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent satisfactory  data  avaUable  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
from  any  approprlotlon  mode  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (31  of  section  4(a) 
which  the  Commissioner  deems  will  not  be 
required  for  the  period  and  the  purpose  for 
which  such  allotment  Is  available  for  carry- 
iiig  out  the  State  plan  as  approved  shaU  be 
available  for  reallocation  or  rooJlotment  from 
time  to  time  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  shall  fix.  Such 
amount  shaU  first  be  available  for  realloca- 
tion to  that  State  for  other  purposes  au- 
thorized imder  this  Act  and  then  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  for 
such  year  to  such  States  under  suheeotian 
(a)  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  State  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  that  It  exceeds  the  amount  which 
the  Commissioner  estimates  the  State  needs 
and  wlU  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  of 
time  for  whl<^  the  original  allotments  were 
made  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shaU 
be  similarly  reaUotted  among  the  States  not 
suffering  such  a  reduction.  Any  omount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  Its  allotment  for  such  year  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a).  The  Commissioner  shall 
fix  at  least  one  date  for  determinations  un- 
der the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  dar- 
ing each  fiscal  year. 

"STATE   FLAMS 

"Sic.  0.  (a)  Any  State  deslrlog  to  receive 
Its  aUotment  for  any  purpose  under  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  (1)  have  in  effect 
for  such  fiscal  year  a  basic  State  plan  meet- 
ing the  requirements  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b),  (3)  submit  an  annual  program  plan  for 
the  purposes  for  which  allotments  are  de- 
sired, meeting  the  appropriate  requirements 
set  forth  In  titles  I,  tl,  and  m,  which  plan 
ShaU  Include  (no  later  than  July  1.  1973)  a 
long-range  program  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  specified  tn  sub- 
section (d),  and  (3)  if  It  so  elects,  eetabllsli 
a  State  Advisory  OouncQ  on  Ubrarles  wtxlch 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  3(8). 
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**(b)  A  basic  Stats  plan  tzndcr  this  Act 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  administration,  or 
supervision  of  the  adm^lnlstratlon,  of  the 
programs  authorised  by  this  Act  by  the  State 
library  administrative  agency: 

"(2)  provide  that  any  funds  paid  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  a  long-range  pro- 
gram and  an  annual  program  plan  shall  be 
expended  solely  for  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  have  been  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated and  that  such  Q^cal  control  and  fund 
accounttog  procedures  have  been  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  account  for.  Pederal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  (Including  any  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  any  other  agency)  under 
this  Act: 

"(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  State  agency  administering  the  plan  lA) 
wiU  make  such  reports,  tn  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  have  been  effective  In  carrying 
out  its  purposes,  including  reports  of  evalu- 
ations made  under  the  State  plana,  and  (B) 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports:  and 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  of 
accepting,  reviewing,  and  approving  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  Act  which 
policies  and  procedures  shaU  Insure  that 
final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  application  (or  amend- 
ment thereof)  shall  not  be  taken  without 
first  (A)  affording  the  agency  or  agencies 
submitting  such  application  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  (B> 
affording  Interested  persona  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU  not  ap- 
prove any  basic  or  annual  program  plan 
ptirsuant  to  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless — 

"(A)  the  plan  fulfills  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsections  (h)  and  (d)  of  this  section 
and  the  appropriate  title  of  this  Act: 

"(B)  the  plan  has,  prior  to  Its  submission. 
been  made  pubUc  by  the  State  agency  to 
administer  It  and  a  reasonable  opportunity 
has  been  given  by  that  agency  for  comment 
thereon  by  interested  persons; 

"(C)  he  has  made  specific  findings  as  to 
the  compliance  of  such  plan  with  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  be  Is  satisfied  that 
adequate  procedures  are  set  forth  therein  to 
insure  that  any  assurances  and  provisions  of 
such  plan  wlU  be  carried  out. 

"(3)  The  State  plan  shaU  be  made  public 
as  finally  approved. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  ptimiant  to 
subsection  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof. 
without  first  affording  the  State  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

"(d)  The  long-range  program  plan  of  any 
State  for  carrytog  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  shall  be  developed  In  consiUtatlon  with 
the  Commissioner  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  under  which  the 
ftinds  received  by  the  State  under  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  will  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  long-range  plan  of  library  serv- 
ices and  ootutructloo  covering  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  years, 
and 

"(2)  be  annually  reviewed  and  revised  In 
accordance  with  changing  needs  for  asslst- 
anoe  under  this  Act  and  the  results  of  the 
evaluation  and  surveys  of  the  State  library 
administrative  agency; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  prooedurss  (A) 


for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projects  supported  un- 
der this  Act.  and  (B)  for  appropriate  dissem- 
ination of  the  resiUts  of  such  evaluations  and 
other  information  pertaining  to  such  pro- 
grams or  projects; 

"(4)  set  forth  effective  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  coordination  of  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  with 
library  programs  and  projects  operated  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  local  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  and  with  other 
public  or  private  library  services  programs; 
and 

"(fi)  set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  adequacy  of  public  library 
services  lo  geographical  areas  and  for  groups 
of  persons  in  the  State,  tocludlng  criteria 
designed  to  assure  that  priority  will  be  given 
to  programs  or  projects  which  serve  urban 
and  nual  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
low-lnoome  f omlUes. 

Prior  to  Its  ad(^tlon.  such  program  plan 
shall  be  made  public  and  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tuiUty  shall  be  afforded  for  comment  thereon 
by  Interested  persons.  Such  program  plan 
shall  be  made  pubUc  as  It  is  QnaUy  adopted. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act,  finds^ 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or 

"(2)  thst  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  Is  a  faUure  to  comply  substanttaUy 
with  any  such  provisions  or  with  any  assur- 
ance or  other  provision  contained  to  such 
plan, 

then,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  to  such  State  agency,  he 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  the  State 
under  this  Act  or  shall  linUt  payments  to 
programs  or  projects  under,  or  parts  of.  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  the  faUure.  or 
shall  require  that  payments  by  such  State 
agency  under  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to 
local  or  other  public  Ubrary  agencies  not 
affected  by  the  failure. 

"(f)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dlssaUafied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under  this 
Act  or  with  his  final  action  under  subseo- 
Uon  (e)  such  SUte  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  actton.  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition 
for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion ahaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action  as  provided  to  section 
3113  of  title  28:  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  findtoga  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Cocnmlssloner  may  thereupon  take  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings. 

"(9)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  secUon  1354  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code. 

"PSTKXNT   TO   VrSTCS 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  Prom  the  aUotments  available 
therefor  under  section  5  from  appropriations 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I),  (3).  or  (3)  of 
section  4(B).  the  Oommlssloner  shaU  pay  to 


each  State  which  has  the  appropriate  State 
plans  approved  under  section  6  and  tlUe  Z. 
II,  or  III  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  sums  expended  by  the 
State  and  Its  poUtical  subdivisions  In  carry* 
Ing  out  such  plan,  except  that  no  payments 
shaU  be  made  from  appropriations  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph  (1)  for  the  purposes  of 
tlUe  I  to  any  Sute  (other  than  the  Tnut 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  Commissioner  determines 
that — 

"(1)  there  win  be  available  for  expendlttire 
under  the  plan  from  State  and  local  sotiroes 
dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  aUotment 


"(A)  strnu  sufficient  to  enable  the  State  to 
receive  for  the  purpose  of  carrytog  out  the 
plan  payments  to  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  minimum  aUotment  for  that  State  for 
the  purpose,  and 

'(B)  not  less  than  the  total  amount  actu- 
aUy  expended.  In  the  areas  covered  by  the 
plan  for  such  year,  for  the  purpoees  of  such 
plan  from  such  sources  in  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year;  and 

"12)  there  wUl  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  the  plan  from  State 
sources  dtirtog  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
aUotment  is  made  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  actuaUy  expended  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  In  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

■'(b)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  "Pederal  share*  for  any  Slate  shaU  be,  ex- 
cept as  Is  provided  otherwise  to  title  m.  lOO 
per  centum  less  the  State  percenuge,  and 
the  State  percentage  shall  be  that  percentage 
which  t>ear8  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  tocome  of  such  State  hears 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  all  the  States 
(excluding  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  VUgto  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) .  except  that 
(A)  the  Federal  share  shaU  In  no  case  be 
more  than  66  per  centum,  or  less  than  50  per 
c^tum,and  (B)  the  Federal  share  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shaU  be  66  per  centum,  and  (C) 
the  Federal  share  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  *>>*!!  be  100  per  centum. 

"(2)  The  'Federal  shore'  for  each  State 
ShaU  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner 
wltWn  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  endtog  June  30.  1971,  and  of  every 
second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  per  capita  tocomea  of  esch  of 
the  States  and  of  aU  the  States  (excludlzig 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands) ,  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
ore  available  to  him  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be 
conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  yean 
beginning  after  the  promulgation. 

"TTTUB  I— UBRARY  SKHVICEB 

"caAMTS  roa  statwb  ros  libbakt  skrvicxs 

"Ssc.  101.  The  Commissioner  sbaU  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  from  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  secUon  4ta)  (1)  to 
States  which  have  had  approved  basic  State 
plans  under  section  6  and  annual  program 
plana  under  section  103  for  the  extension  of 
pubUc  library  services  to  areas  without  such 
services  and  the  improvement  of  such  serv- 
ices to  areas  to  which  such  servloes  are  to- 
adequate,  for  making  Ubrary  services  more 
accessible  to  persons  who,  by  reason  of  dis- 
tance, residence,  or  physical  handicap,  or 
other  disadvantage,  are  unable  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  pubUc  Ubrary  serrices  regulariy 
caade  available  to  the  public,  for  adapttog 
pubUc  Ubrary  services  to  meet  particular 
needs  of  petsoiu  wlthto  the  States,  and  for 
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ImproTlng  »nd  etrengthenlng  Ubr»ry  »dinln- 
latrative  »gencle5. 

•*^aia  OF  IT****"  ruiRM 
•Sic.  loa.  (»)  Funito  «pproprl»t«<l  pur- 
.u»nt  to  p»r«grn)h  (1)  ol  MWUon  4(»)  »hiJl 
ba  .vmllable  fur  grantt  to  8t»t««  from  »Uot- 
ment»  imdor  section  6(«)  for  the  purpoM 
ol  paying  the  Federal  aHare  of  tua  coat 
of  CMTjlng  out  State  plana  aubmltted  ami 
aoproied  under  sacUon  0  and  secUon  loa. 
SSept  aa  la  provided  In  aubaecUon  (b). 
granta  to  States  under  tUla  UUe  may  ba 
uaed  solely — 

"(1)  for  planning  for.  and  taking  otnar 
stepa  leading  to  tbe  development  ol.  pro- 
gnma  and  projecta  daelgned  to  extend  and 
UnprovB  Ubrary  aerrlcea.  aa  provided  In  dauae 
(3);  and 

"(3)  for  (Al  extending  pubUc  Ubrary 
aamcea  to  geographical  arMS  »°f  .K'""'^"' 
persona  without  auch  sorvlcee  and  Improving 
Juch  aervlcea  In  auch  area,  and  for  luoh 
CTOUPS  OS  may  have  Inadequate  pubUo 
Ubrary  services;  and  (B)  establishing 
expanding,  and  operaUng  programs  and 
prolecta  to  provide  HI  State  Instttu- 
Uonal  library  services.  (U)  Ubrary  s«Ty- 
Icee  to  the  phyalcaUy  handicapped,  and  (Ul) 
Ubrary  services  for  the  disadvantaged  In  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas:  and  (C)  strengthening 
metropoUtan  pubUo  Ubrarlea  which  serve  aa 
national  or  regional  resource  centers. 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  Umltatlons  and  crl- 
tarU  aa  the  Commlaaloner  shall  establish  by 
regulation,  granta  to  SUtea  under  this  title 
may  be  used  (I)  to  pay  the  cost  of  admUils- 
terlng  the  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proVKl  under  this  Act  (mdudlng  obtaining 
the  services  of  consultanu) .  aUtewlde  plan- 
ning for  and  evaluation  of  Ubrary  servlcea. 
dissemination  or  information  concerning  li- 
brary services,  and  the  activities  of  such  ad- 
visory groups  and  panels  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  State  library  admlnlstra- 
tlve  agency  to  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title,  and  (3)  for  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  State  Ubrary  admuilstratlve 
agencies  lor  meettog  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  States. 


"•raTE  sMKoai.  raoaaaii  ptAwa  roa  uaaaaT 

BKxvxcxa 

"Bac.  103.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  Its  allotment  for  the  purpoaes  of 
thla  Utle  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section 
8,  submit  for  approval  for  that  fiscal  year 
an  annual  program  plan  for  Ubrary  Mrrlces. 
Such  plan  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time. 
In  such  form,  and  contain  such  toforroa- 
tlon  aa  the  Commissioner  may  require  by 
regulation,  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  tha  year 
submitted  under  which  funds  paid  to  the 
State  from  appropriations  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4(a)  for  that  year  will 
be  used,  consistent  with  lU  long-range  plan, 
solely  tor  the  purpoaaa  set  forth  In  secaon 

103'. 

"(3)  set  forth  the  criteria  used  In  allo- 
cating such  funds  among  such  purpoees. 
which  criteria  shall  Insure  that  the  State 
wlU  expend  from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
aonrcea  an  amount  not  less  than  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  from  such  sourcea  for 
SUte  institutional  library  services,  and 
llbrarv  services  to  the  physically  handicapped 
during  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1971; 

"(31  toclude  such  Information,  poUdes. 
and  procedures  as  will  assure  that  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  earned  out  during  that  year 
are  consistent  with  the  long-range  program 
plans;  and 

"(4)  Include    an   extension  of  the   long- 


range  plan,   tatmg   Into  consideration   the 
reeulta  of  evaluations. 

"TITLB  n— PUBLIC  UBBABT 
CONSTRUCTION 

"GaAHTS   TO   STaTXS    FOa   PUai-lC   UBXAXT 
CONSTXUCnON 

■Sic  301  The  Commlaaloner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  State, 
which  have  had  approved  bnaic  plans  under 
section  a  and  Bute  annual  program  plans 
under  secUon  303  for  the  consttucUon  of 
public  Ubrarles. 

■SIATX   ANNUIU.   raOOXAM    PtAMS   FOX   TBX 

cONSixocrioK  OF  pneuc  ubxaeixs 
•Sxc  303  Any  State  deslrtog  to  receive 
a  grant  from  Its  allotment  for  the  purpoees 
of  this  utle  for  any  Oscal  year  shall ,  In  ad- 
dition to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
anproved  a  basic  and  a  long-range  State 
plan  under  section  6.  submit  tor  approval 
for  that  Oacal  year  an  annual  program 
plan  for  the  construction  of  pubUc  Ubrarlea. 
such  plan  shaU  be  submitted  at  such  time 
and  contain  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
missioner   may  require   by   regulation,   and 

"(11  provide  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paraifT^ph 
13)  of  aoctlon  4(a)  for  that  year  wUl  be  used, 
oonalstent  with  Its  long-range  plan,  solely 
(or  the  oonstrucUon  of  public  libraries  In 
areas  of  the  State  which  are  without  the  U- 
brary  faculties  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
library  servlcea; 

"(3)  set  forth  the  criteria.  poUcles.  and 
procedures  for  the  approval  of  appUcaUons 
[or  the  oonstrucUon  of  public  Ubrary  facUl- 
Ues  under  the  program  set  forth  In  clause 

*'"J3)  set  forth  poUcles  and  prooeaures 
which  wUl  insure  that  every  local  or  other 
public  agency  whose  appUcaUon  for  funda 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  a  project  for 
construction  of  pubUo  Ubrary  faculties  U  de- 
nied wlU  be  given  an  opportunity  tor  a  hear- 
ing before  the  State  Ubrary  admlnlstraUve 
agency; 

"(4)  include  such  InlormaUon.  policies, 
and  proceduree  aa  wUl  asaure  that  the  ac- 
nvltlea  to  be  carried  out  during  that  year 
are  oonalstent  with  the  long-range  program 
plan;  and 

"(6)  include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  plan,  taking  Into  consideration  the  re- 
sulta  of  evaloatlooa. 

"Tm^    in— INTKKLIBBABT 

COOPKBATION 

■GaAim  TO  eiATxa  fox  mnxuxaAmT 

COOPXEATION      programs 


"Sxc  301  The  Commissioner  ShaU  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  granu  to  Statea  which 
have  approved  basic  State  plana  under  sec- 
tion 8  and  annual  program  plana  under  sec- 
tion 303  for  InterUhrary  cooperaUon  pro- 
grama.  

"traxs  OF  FKDXXAi.  Fuitna 

"Sic  303.  (a)  Funda  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  Statea  from  allot- 
menu  under  paragrapha  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carryUig  out 
tue  Fed<«»l  share  ot  the  ooet  of  carrying  out 
State  plans  submitted  and  approved  under 
seotloc  303.  Such  grants  shall  be  used  (1) 
for  planning  for,  and  taking  other  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of,  cooperative  library 
networks;  and  (3)  tor  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  operating  local,  regional,  and  to- 
terstate  cooperative  networks  of  Uhrariee. 
which  proride  for  the  jystemsUc  and  effec- 
tive coordination  of  the  resourcee  of  school, 
public,  academic,  and  special  libraries  and 
information  centera  for  Improved  lupple- 
mentary  servlcee  for  Oie  special  clientele 
served  by  each  type  of  Ubrary  or  center. 


"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  ol  the 
coat  of  canylng  out  the  State  plan. 

"ffTATI  AifKOAL  FROa«ASI  Fl.Am  FO« 
DV-rXXUBXAXT  COOPXXATION 

"SIC.  303.  Any  State  desiring  to  reoelve  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  tlUe  tor  any  Hacal  year  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  approval  tor  that  llscal  year  an 
annual  program  plan  for  Interllbrary  co- 
operation. Such  plan  shaU  be  submitted  at 
such  time.  In  such  form,  and  contain  suoh 
Information  as  the  commissioner  may  re- 
quire by  regulation,  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(31  of  section  4(a)  wUl  be  used,  consistent 
with  Its  long-range  plan,  solely  for  the  pur- 
poees aet  forth  In  section  303  and  set  forth 
specific  procedures.  poUcles.  and  objectives 
which  wlU  Insure  that  funds  avaUable  to  the 
State  under  this  title  wUl  be  used  to  meet 
such  purposes; 

"(3)  set  forth  the  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  ahaU  use  In  evaluating  applications 
tor  funda  under  this  tlUe  and  In  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(3)  set  forth  such  procedures  and  policies 
as  will  provide  assurance  that  aU  appropriate 
libraries,  agencies,  and  organizations  eligible 
for  participation  In  activities  assisted  under 
this  Utle  WlU  bo  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  their  ellglbiuty: 
"(4)  Include  such  Information  as  will  as- 
sure that  the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
durtog  that  year  are  consistent  with  the 
long-range  program  plaos;  and 

••(8)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  plan,  taktog  Into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations.". 

(c)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  aubeec- 
Uon  (b)  shall  be  eSective  after  June  80. 1971. 
(3)  In  the  case  of  tunds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  tlUe  I  ot  the  Library  Services  an4 
Construction  Act  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  each  State  Is  authorized.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner ot  Education,  to  use  a  portion  ot  Ita 
aUotment  tor  the  development  ot  such  plans 
as  may  be  required  by  such  Act.  as  amended 
by  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
supported  S.  3318,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Amendments  of  1970. 
This  Important  bill  extends  lor  6  years 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  which  will  expire  on  June  30.  1971. 
In  addition  to  extending  this  act,  8.  3318 
also  improves  the  administration  of  these 
Ubrary  programs  and  increases  Federal 
participation  in  them. 

More  specifically.  S.  3318  consolidates 
the  Ubrary  services  programs  for  handi- 
capped persons  under  title  I  of  the  act 
which  provides  for  the  basic  Ubrary  serv- 
ices programs.  It  expands  Utle  I  so  as  to 
provide  special  Ubrary  services  for  dis- 
advantaged persons,  assistance  to  State 
Ubrary  administrative  agencies,  and  to 
strengthen  metropoUtan  Ubrarles,  In 
addlUon.  under  8.  3318.  the  minimum 
Federal  share  of  Ubrary  programs  is  In- 
creased from  33  to  60  percent 

The  purpose  for  Increasing  Federal 
participation  in  Ubrary  programs  is  to 
expand  Ubrary  services  to  the  disadvan- 
taged persons  In  rural  and  urban  areas 
that  do  not  have  access  to  a  pubUc  li- 
brary. To  accomplish  thla  purpose.  S. 
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3318  authorizes  the  Federal  Government  posed  of  today,  it  will  be  pending  busl-  gulshed  acting  minority  leader,  and  be- 
to  spend  the  foUowlng  amounts  on  U-  ness  on  Monday  after  whatever  brief  cause  of  the  situation  which  has  arisen 
brary  programs:  time  there  may  be  on  the  unfinished  over  which  we  have  Uttle  or  no  control. 

JfllHon  business  (S.J.  Res.  1).  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 

1973  »113. 0  It  uriij  be  foUowed,  though  not  neces-  order,  that  at  this  extremely  early  hour 

l»73  - 117B  sarUy  in  this  order,  by  HJi.  18260,  an  act  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 

"74  IM.  6  ^  authorize  the  VSS.  Secretary  of  Health,  10  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

J'l'  - —    :??  ,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  esubllsh  edu-  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 

catlonal  programs  to  encourage  imder-  3  o'clock  pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 

The  need  for  this  expanded  program  standing  of  poUcles  and  support  of  ac-  til  Monday.  September  21.  1970,  at  10 

is  clear.  At  present,  the  libraries  in  the  tlvitlea   designed    to  preserve   and   en-  ajn. 

United  States  do  not  have  the  books  they  hance  environmental  quaUty  and  main-  —^^^^^— 

need  to  serve  the  people.  The  recognized  tain  ecological  baltmce;   possibly  a  bill  r-nwrpreiurATrnwn 

standard  lor  libraries  is  that  there  should  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the  Housing  and  i-unrinjaAiiv/no 

be  at  least  3.5  books  per  person.  Further-  Urban  Development  Act  of  1063,  either  Executive  nominations  contlnned  by 

more,  the  standard  of  income  for  a  U-  s.  3398  or  T3.R.  17795:  and  then  some  of  the  Senate  September  18.  1970: 

braty  is  a  minimum  of  $S  per  person.  At  the  other  bills  which  have  Just  been  dxfaxtiokt  of  aran 

present,  our  Ubrary  programs  are  $450  placed  on  the  Calendar,  which  I  hope  j^ju,  ^    Trtnn  n,  of  New  York,  to  b* 

milUon  below  that  goal.  The  time  has  wlU  be  cleared  by  that  time:  S.  3942,  a  under  Seoretary  of  state. 

come  to  meet  this  problem  head  on  and  biU  having  to  do  with  health  and  sanlta-  AMBAiaADox 

attempt  to  solve  it.  The  passage  of  S.  3318  tion    inspecUon    of    UnporUd    Uvestock  wuiiam  B.  Buffum.  of  Hew  York,  a  Pdr- 

would  be  a  major  step  toward  accom-  products;  HJl.  13978,  to  amend  the  Agri-  j,      service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambae- 

pUshlng  that  goal.  cultural   Adjustment  Act  of   1933;   and  ^^^t  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

For  many  years  I  have  felt  that  Ubrary  HR.  13543.  an  act  to  establish  a  pro-  me  United  states  ot  America  to  the  Be- 

services  are  one  of  the  most  vital  ele-  gram    of    research   and    promotion   for  public  cf  Lebanon, 

ments  in  education.  Without  sufficient  UB.  wheat.  Iitrxx-AxxaicAx  Socut.  OirzLoncDrt 

libraries,  we  cannot  begin  to  combat  the  with  those  brief  remarks,  Mr.  Presl-  imrrrtni 

problems  of  Ignorance  that  abound  in  dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  ^h,  fouowing-named  persons  to  be  mem- 

thls  Nation.  For  these  reasons.  I  have,  as  so  that  I  can  clear  this  matter  up.  bera  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 

a  member  of  the  Education  Subcommlt-  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleric  American  Social  Development  Institute  tor 

tee  for  13  years,  fought  for  Ubrary  legls-  »-iu  caU  the  roU.  the  terms  indicated: 

lation.  I  have  cosponsored  nearly  every  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  For  a  term  or  3  years; 

major  Ubrary  law  to  be  enacted  in  the  the  roU.  iS?"  *"  H»»^»J-  °'  Michigan, 

last  13  years.  These  laws  include:  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pred-  J^'iff^rdson^^ot  virgtola. 

First.  The  extension  of  the  Rural  Li-  dent,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  j^  ^  j^,^  ,,,  j  j^^. 

brary  Services  Act  in  1960.  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  AugusUn  s.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  nilnou. 

Second.  The  1964  amendments  to  the  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  oeorge  Oabot  Lodge,  of  Massaehusetu. 

Rural  Library  Services  Act  which  ex-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Chariee  A.  Meyer,  ot  Pennsylvania, 

tended  the  Ubrary  service  programs  to  __^^^_^^__  national  Soxitci  FotjienATtoH 

citlra  of  aU  sizes.                             ,  .^     ,.     ,  Raymond  L.  Bispllnghon.  of  Maaaachusettl. 

Third.  The  1966  extension  Of  the  basic  RECESS  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 

SrinXnin'^ml'^'n'rn?™™'***'^"  Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  Foundation. 

Fourth.  The  1987  amendmente  to  the  ^.^^^^  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  The  toUowing-named  penons  to  be  mem- 

Th.  imr,.o(  „f  ,M^  w»rt.™i  nrv,=^r.,r,  With  the  undetsUnding  that  the  recess  bem  of  the  Board  ot  Regents,  National  U- 

The  Unpact  of  this  Federal  program  pit*nd  hcvond  1-15  djd    today  brary  ot  Medicine.  PubUc  Health  Service,  for 

has  been  Quite  dramaUc.  Since  1957,  thla  ""tvfJlZon  ™  M^d  to-  aSS^kt  2  "rS  ot  4  year,  from  Augu«  a.  I970 ; 

program  has  provided  45  mUllon  Ubrary  „,T°,t™°H  ro  ^,S2^m  )"f^fJnat«  J""*  Chipman  Fletcher,  of  Utah. 

books  and  650   additional  bookmobiles.  °  <^?<^  »^  «>  ^iji^f^i  ^1  ^^  ■"""  p^^P  McOovem.  ot  T*x«. 

Purthermoie.  since  1965.  this  program  of  ^^»  ""^  «>^J«'  to  tHe  caU  of  Oie  ^_^  ^  ^^^^  ^  t^hholoot 

Federal  and  State  aid  has  provided  the  •  g^te  reassembled  at  2-59  pjn.  Edward  E.  David.  Jr..  of  New  Jeney,  to  be 

funds  for  1,500  Ubrary  buUdings  which  *"      ,,^  ,      ^     ^    ^^    Aetine  Pres-  Director  ot  the  OiBoe  ot  Sdenoe  and  Teohnol- 

wm  serve  50  mUllon  people,  we  must  ^^t'^'i^X'^!^^!^  <«■ 

continue  this  program  oi  expansion  u  "^  Aqkivct  poa  iN-mtHATxoKAi.  Dxvxzx>pkx>it 

we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  our  ^—^—^—  Donald  Q.  MacDonald.  of  Vermont,  to  be 

people.                       ,^„,^     ,  _               ^  ORDER    OF    BUSINESS  »n  Assistant  Adnunietrator  ot  the  Agency  tor 

It  Is  the  responslbUlty  of  Congress  to  »— »»»  intemauonal  Development, 

give  fuU  support  to  our  Nation's  libraries.  Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   is  pon,  ooimis  Raoio»At.  CoMMjaKON 

They  are  needed,  not  only  to  Improve  the  there  an  order  to  adjourn  to  10  o  clock        „.    ,      „            .  ._          .    >„  _^ , 

InteUectual  capacities  of  our  people,  but  on  Monday  morning  next?  rv5^™.^T^kf  iJjiJJfl^;^^^?^ 

also  to  calm  tlie  savage  tasOncts  that  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  ^^S"                         ^^ 

threaten  our  society.  As  President  Ken-  pore.  The  Senator  is  correct  There  Is  '           sxam^.^  Oososnnox 

nedy  once  remarked:  such  an  order. 

Education    need    should    not    and    upon  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  an  order?  '^.^ifi  *^  .".iHlfl™  ■„  J^tL^STSJ^' 

graduauon  at  any  level.  lH.  pubUo  Ubrjry  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  ^^^"^^  S^S^  of  the  New  Eag- 

is  an  Important  resource  tor  continuing  edu-  pore.  The  Senator  is  correct.                                      "^^^^ 

cation.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what  1***  Ookfxxinci  BxpaxamriTms 

Mr  President  I  urne  all  my  coUeaeues  Is  the  pending  business?  Olenn  T.  Seahorg.  ot  OaUtornU.  to  be  the 

to^pB^S  im^ft^^  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  r'"^::">Z^'^lTLTS^jL'^ 

'^Mr^'^SFIEMJ.    Mr.    President.    I  pore.  Calend^  No.  1179.8. 3318  ha.  be«i  i^^" 'tt^iSS^S^tioni?  AS^TEn^ 

ShaU  have  to  discuss  this  matter  with  laid  before  the  Senate  and  is  the  pend-  j^g^ocr. 

the  acting  minority  leader  before  I  pro-     ing  business. ^^  toUowlng-namad  persona  to  ba  altar- 

ceed  further.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  nate  representaUves  ot  the  United  Statee  of 

^^^^^^^^^^  America  to  the  14th  session  of  the  General 

'  ^^"""^^^^"^^  Conference    of    the    Intemauonal    Atomic 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY,  '^,Jf  .^^J^,,^  ^f  Virginia. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,  for  SEPTEMBER  21,  1970,  AT  10  Aii.  ciarence  E.  Laraoi.  of  Tennessee. 

the  information  of  the  Senate,  if  the  blU  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after  Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

Just  laid  before  tbe  Senate  is  not  dls-  discussing  this  matter  with  the  dlstin-  Dwight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 
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UNDEBSTANDING  THE  POW 
PROBLEM 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or  NorrH  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1970 
Mr.    PREYER    of    North    Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  Members  of   the 


Alter  years  of  w»mn«.  hoping,  and  pray- 
ing, tbey  bBve  added  agitating  to  the  list. 
Alter  careluUy  keeping  silent  on  their  hus- 
bands' plight  and  on  their  own,  they  have 
started  speaUng  out.  and  they  are  turning 
up  the  volume.  They  want  to  be  heard  In 
Hanoi. 

Some  have  Sown  off  to  ParU  to  try  to 
reach  the  North  Vietnamese  peace  negoUa- 
tors.  and.  meeting  Uttle  more  than  rudeness 
there,  they've  gone  on  to  Rome  to  plead 
with  the  Pope.  who.  sympathetic,  said  he  too 


House  shar«  a  common  concern  for  the     was  concerned  about  the  situaUon. 

fate  of  our  American  servicemen  5tm  held        others  have  anaUed  Congre«  and  other 


plSonere  In  North  Vietnam.  I  know  that     «?2"^^Zl  °"'^^'   -^'°* 


The  onea  wtthoat  clilldreQ  (and  some  wltb 
them)  have  jobs,  and  get  togetber  tor  movies 
and  dlnoen.  Some  go  to  parties,  but  moat 
say  they  either  teel  out  or  place  or  frankly 
out  of  touch  with  the  things  that  make  up 
their  friends'  Uvea  and  conversAtlons. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  at  a  party 
without  Jack,"  a&ld  Mrs.  John  FUlowea,  ra- 
calling  that  her  Jolly,  ebullient,  red-halrad 
Irish  husband  did  enough  talking  tor  both 
ot    them. 

Her  husband's  wlngman  saw  him  and  bis 
navigator  ejecting  after  his  plane  was  hit. 
but  she  bad  had  no  word  about  him  since 
that  day.  Aug.  27.  1966.  His  navigator's  name, 
however,  came  out  on  a  list  of  prlsoneta.  "I 
know  he's  there."  said  she,  "and  that  he'll 
come  out   with   the   rest,"   Meanwhile,  she 


stimulate 

.        J    .      „  f„,,t„,ir,<.     their   active    Intereot.  They  ve   gone   to  the 

most  ot  us  have  found  it  very  f rustraUng     ^^^  Nations  to  plead  for  iw  interceaaion. 

to  try  to  bring  some  relief  to  their  sjtua-     ^^  to  Geneva,  trying  to  get  the  interna-     

Uon.  I  congratulate  several  Members  ^^amd  Bed  cross  to  press  tor  lu  custamary  stays  busy  with  their  tour  children.  8  through 
who  have  come  up  with  imaginative  pro- 
ixjsals  for  communicating  the  over- 
whelming reaction  ol  the  American 
people  against  the  failure  of  Hanoi  to 
observe  the  most  elementary  standards 
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Many  of  the  women  play  Uttle  games.  They 
choose  imaginary  dates  when  the  men  will 
return  home.  But  the  longer  the  time,  the 
more  they  worry. 

When  Lt.  Robert  Frlahman  and  two  others 


acceaa  as  an  Inspector  of  prison  camps.  Al- 
most dally,  they  speak  to  clubs,  dvlc  orga- 
nizations, church  grtjups,  anybody  who  wUl 
listen. 

Their  over-rldlng  wish  is  for  the  men's  re- 

orhiimaiie  conduct  In  the  treatment  of  v^JS;^'j^\^^^b^*S,"'Gen°va'ctouv<^'uoS     were"rele"a«d  by  the  North  vietnamjae  last 

POWs.                                                                   ^  which  provides  for  the  h.imane  treatment  of      summer,  they  spun  homTylng  t*les  ?!  life  In 

The  press  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  pruoners,  inspection  of  camps,  repatriation     the  communut  prison,  pey  told  ot  >^Ung». 

of  telling  the  story  of  these  men  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  free  flow  of     solitary  conllnement.   being   hung   by   the 

their  families  and  I  was  particularly  im-  maU,    and    prompt    release    of    names    of 

pressed  with  a  special  section  which  the     prisoners.  

N^^  Virginian-Pilot  printed  in  early  The  colony  of  wives  in  Virginia  Beaoh- 
noiioia.  "">_"".  r,,  ,y^  Birosn  23  total.  19  of  whom  cooperated  In  the  prepa- 
Bummer.  I  am  Inserting  Into  the  R«coko  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  .ecuon-draw  comfort  and  en- 
several  stones  by  members  of  the  news-  5our^,n,ent  irom  each  other.  Moat  Uved 
paper  staff — Don  Hill,  Morris  Rowe,  and  ^^^    ^^^^    t^,ij    husbands    went    down. 


arms,  and  a  poor  diet,  mostly  of  nee  and 
pumpkin  soup  with  some  pig  tat  In  It. 

Ratt  were  frightening,  irishman  said,  but 
soon  he  began  eyeing  them  as  a  potential 
food  source.  Seaman  Doug  Hegdahl  told  ot 
being  aUowed  to  bold  an  English  language 
magaslne  long  enough  to  have  his  picture 


Shirley  Bolinaga-whlch  are  especially     othen  moved  in  later,  «.m.  because  past     taken  ^'•■J°"'«°J°^*^\^"'   ""• 
flne  contributions  to  our  understanding     tours.br^ught  th.m_h«,  otbe«  to  be  near     ^"""^  J'jl«  Ro^^  wh?  eiap^'from  a 


of  the  problem 
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Lock  th»  PaisowusB  akd  Thkb  Families,  tk« 

YCAsa  TCKN  Qeat 

(By  Shirley  Bollnaga) 

There  Is  a  small  cadre  of  Navy  flyers"  wives 
In  Virginia  Beach  waging  their  own  private 
war  with  Hanoi. 

Their  objective  is  personal,  not  political, 
and  their  principal  and  perhaps  only  weapon 


the  Navy  factlltlea  they  are  entitled  to  use. 
"You  go,  I  think,  where  you  have  the  hap- 
piest memortea."  said  one  POW  wife.  (One 
Air  Force  POWs  wire.  Mrs.  Richard  Butt. 
Uvea  in  Norfolk,  her  hometown.) 

Financially,  most  are  secure  because  they 
draw  their  husband's  pay  and  allowances,  in- 
cluding such  extras  as  flight  pay  and  combat 
pay.  Moat  live  in  comTortable  homes  lu  upper 
middle  class  subdivisions. 

But      the      comfortable      accouterments 


is  DUbltc  oDlnlon  which  they  seek  to  mobilize      can't  chase  away  the  black  cloud  that  hanga 

ftnd  turn  against  Hanoi.  **'-'"    "*'-  """"  -"'*^  ■»*"'^  ^^'^  "'" 

For  some.  Vietnam  is  a  prison,  holding  their 
husbands  for  an  indeterminate  sentence,  one 
they  (ear  may  prave  a  death  sentence. 

For  others,  Vietnam  may  be  the  graveyard 
hiding  the  bodies  of  the  men  they  married. 
the  fathen  of  their  children.  But  they  cant 
know  for  Bu<re. 

•l  never  thought  I'd  be  glad  to  see  a  death 
eertlflcate. "  •aid  one  attractive  yotmg  wife. 
"But  now  I  would.  If  he's  dead.  I'd  like  to 
know,  ao  I  can  start  adJusUng." 

But  only  Hanoi  knows  for  sure,  and  Hanoi, 
in  many  cases,  simply  Isn't  telling. 

Wives  of  men  who  are  prisoners  or  missing 
in  action  mall  packages  every  other  month, 
and  write  letters  monthly,  as  proscribed  by 
Hanoi.  They  address  them  to  the  Camp  of 
OetenUon  for  American  Fly  Pilots.  Hanoi. 
Then  they  put  them  in  the  mall  .  .  ■  and 
wonder. 

One  wife  admits  to  having  visions  of  a  huge 
hut  In  Hanoi,  heaped  high  with  tons  of  letters 
from  reUtlves  of  missing  and  captured 
American  men.  a  kind  of  dead  letter  offtcf, 
where  once  in  a  while,  a  North  Vietnamese 
may  go  and  scoop  up  a  handful  to  distribute 
to  a  few  lucky  prtaonera. 

WWle  back  home,  days  slip  into  weeks. 
melt  Into  months,  and  suddenly  years,  and 
the  women  continue  waiting  and  wondering 
If  their  husbands  are  dead,  or  alive  and 
slowly  dying  of  malnutrition,  lack  of  medical 
care,  disease,  exposure,  or  even  loss  ot  the 
will  to  live. 


over  them.  like  smog  settled  above  the  city 
"Tou  can't  ever  forget  for  a  minute."  said 
one  attractive  young  wife.  "No  matter  where 
you  are  or  what  you're  doing,  or  how  good 
a  time  you  appear  to  be  having.  It's  there 
nagging  you  In  the  back  of  your  mind." 

Her  husband's  an  MIA.  and  she's  always 
wondering  If  he's  dead  or  alive.  The  same  nag- 
ging questions  constantly  stab  the  POW 
wives:  He's  survived  this  long,  but  Is  he 
being  mistreated?  le  he  slowly  starving?  Does 
he  get  the  packages?  The  snapshots?  Does  he 
think  we've  forgotten  him,  that  we  really 
don't  care  anymore?  Why  don't  they  let  him 
have  reading  material? 

And  for  both  groups,  the  overriding  frus- 
trations: What  can  I  do?  What  can  the 
United  States  do?  Why  can't  somebody,  some- 
where, do  something?  Can  this  go  on  forever? 

"Tou  cant  really  believe  It's  happened  to 
you,  that  It's  not  all  a  bad  dream,  one  youll 
awaken  from  soon."  said  the  pretty  young 
mother  of  three  girls.  "But  then  the  day's 
over,  and  he  doesnt  come  home." 

Its  a  surrealistic  kind  of  world  where 
things  that  can't  be  true.  are.  and  nightmare 
situations  last  all  day. 

Despite  that,  the  women,  largely,  turn  a 
cheerful  and  optimistic  coimtenance  toward 
the  world.  The  ones  with  children  are  caught 
up  on  the  merryground  of  doctors,  dentists. 
Boy  Scout*.  Oirl  Soouta.  cuba,  brownies, 
swimming  lessons,  dancing  lessons,  and  all 
the  things  that  make  chauffeur*  of  suburban 
motben. 


Major  James  Rowe.  who  escaped  from 
camp  In  South  Vietnam,  told  of  two  fel- 
low  prisoners  who  died  of  malnutrition  be- 
cause they  Just  stopped  eating  the  rloe  that 
was  theu  main  diet.  One  was  a  Filipino  who 
had  been  raised  ou  a  diet  mainly  of  rice,  but 
finally  he  could  bear  no  more  and  so  ha 
star\'ed  to  death. 

The  women  had  steeled  themaelves,  know- 
ing that  their  husbands  would  be  In  a  bad 
situation;  nonetheleaa,  they  were  shocked 
and  terrified  by  the  released  prisoners  talee. 
That  helped  spur  them  to  action.  They  de- 
cided they  could  no  longer  sit  idly  by,  wait- 
ing for  something  to  happeu.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  L&lrd  had  also  partially  un- 
capped the  government's  silence  on  the 
matter  last  May  by  calling  on  the  North  Vlst- 
nameae  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
The  women  started  q>eaklng  out. 
"I  had  been  considering  It  becaxise  It  had 
be«n  more  than  four  years  (since  har  hus- 
band went  down)."  said  soft-spoken  Mra. 
Jeremiah  Denton,  a  native  of  Alabama.  "Lt, 
Frlsbman's  statement  made  me  feci  I  coxildnt 
sit  and  wait.  I  might  wait  too  long." 

Her  husband  went  down  July  18,  1966, 
almost  Ave  years  ago,  when  the  youngest  at 
their  seven  children  was  18  months  old.  Now 
she's  a  ^arkling  6-year-old. 

Time.  Mrs.  Denton  fears,  may  be  runnlnf 
out. 

Once  Capt.  Denton  was  shown  on  a  TV 
Interview,  staged  by  the  North  Vletnameas 
for  a  foreign  Journalist.  Mrs,  Denton  was 
shocked  at  his  appearance.  "That  was  one  of 
the  worst  moments,"  she  said. 

H«  was  asked  about  American  poUey  in 
Vietnam  and  replied,  "I  dont  know  what's 
happening  but  whatever  the  position  of  my 
government  is,  I  support  It.  I'm  a  membcKr 
of  that  government  and  It  is  my  Job  to  sup- 
port It.  and  I  will  aa  long  as  I  live." 

"To  me.  a  very  important  part  of  that  Is. 
Tt  is  my  Job.' "  Mrs.  Denton  pointed  out. 
"He  has  no  choice  as  a  military  man  acting 
uadtf  orders.  Ha  did  not  make  the  policy; 
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he  was  only  Implementing  It.  Therefore,  be 
can  never  be  called  a  criminal  as  Hanoi  has 
called  him.  Every  nation  recognizes  that  the 
xnUltary  Is  subject  to  the  government  and 
has  no  choice." 

Hanoi  has  claimed  that  the  pUots  are  war 
criminals,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
Geneva  Convention.  But  Seaman  Hegdahl's 
only  crime  was  having  the  mlafortune  to 
tumble  overboard  from  his  Navy  ship. 

Cmdr.  Denton  and  Lt.  William  Tschudy. 
his  bombardier-navigator,  were  the  first  air- 
men from  the  East  Coast  to  fall  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Then  Secretary  ot  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  was  aboard  their  carrier  when  their 
A-«  Intruder  took  oB  for  lu  mission. 

Both  wives  feel  they  were  "very  fortunate" 
m  that  they  knew  right  away  that  their  hus- 
bands got  sittely  out  ot  the  plane.  Five  days 
Uter  Hanoi  acknowledged  their  capture,  and 
released  pictures  ot  them.  Mrs.  Tschudy 
thinks  that  was  primarily  a  propaganda  move 
because  of  UcNamara.  "They  said.  'Mc- 
Namara  sent  these  men  Into  captivity.'  "  Mrs. 
■ncbudy  said. 

It  was  seven  months  before  either  received 
a  letter  from  her  husband. 

Mis.  Denton  recalls  a  atrange  occurrence 
the  night  the  men  were  shot  down-  She  had 
taken  the  children  to  see  the  movie  Mary 
Popplns.  Suddenly  ahe  was  seusod  with  a 
strange  feeling.  It  was  as  though  for  the  Urst 
time  she  comprehended  the  extreme  danger 
her  husband  was  In.  She  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  shake  It  oft,  but  the  next  day,  an  oOlcer 
from  Oceana  and  his  wUe  came  to  tell  her  he 
had  been  shot  down.  She  still  winces  when 
she  hears  songs  from  Mary  Popplns. 

Uke  many  others.  Mrs.  Denton  usually  eyes 
Christmas  as  the  target  date  lor  the  mens 
release.  "But  that  seems  too  far  away  this 
year  "  she  said.  "I  hope  Its  sooner.  U  I  had 
to  pick  a  day.  Id  say  July  15.  his  birthday." 
He  vrtU  be  te.  and  has  spent  the  last  four 
birthdays  In  prison. 

Mrs.  Tschudy  stays  busy  with  her  son 
Michael,  now  a  handsome,  blond  5-year-old. 
who  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  his 
father  left.  She  makes  speeches,  and  appeared 
on  the  Mike  Douglas  show  with  Teiaa  Mil- 
lionaire Boas  Perot.  "We  desperately  need  the 
help  of  concerned  people."  she  said. 

Another  frequent  speaker  13  Charlotte 
ChrUtlan.  mother  ot  three  girls,  who  had  no 
word  from  her  husband  tor  almost  three  years 
after  he  waa  shot  down,  AprU  34,  1887.  He 
and  his  bombardier-navigator  were  last  seen 
ejecting  from  their  A-6  Intruder. 

Around  last  Christmas,  the  bombardier- 
navigator's  name  was  on  a  list  released  by 
Hanoi,  which  gave  Mra.  ChrlsUan  renewed 
hope  FlnaUy.  last  month,  she  got  a  letter. 
Be  was  Indeed  alive. 

She  ruefully  recaUs  saying  once  to  her 
husband,  "I'd  rather  you  were  dead  than  a 
prisoner."  But  he  disagreed.  "Where  there's 
life,  there's  hope."  he  replied. 
"Now  I  r»allae  how  wrong  I  was,"  she  said. 
It's  all  hard  to  explain  to  the  girls,  she 
said.  "I  teU  them  he's  alive,  and  they  say, 
'Why  doesn't  he  come  home?  Don't  they  like 
him?' "  The  8-year-old  said,  "I  wish  they'd 
let  him  come  for  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Christian  recalls  the  day  the  bad  news 
came.  One  of  the  girls  had  broken  a  leg.  and 
ahe  had  Just  returned  from  the  hospital. 
She  responded  somewhat  abaentmlndedly 
when  the  doorbell  rang,  and  only  when  the 
base  DOmmander  and  his  wife  were  half  way 
across  the  room  did  she  realize  why  they 
were  there.  "No.  don't  teU  me  anything."  she 
pleaded. 

Mrs.  Christian  speaks  frequently  to  groups, 
and  has  prompted  many  letters.  Including 
some  from  her  children's  clseamatee.  One  of 
her  favorlteo  wae  from  a  10-year-old  boy 
who  laid  It  on  the  line.  "You  dirty,  Oommu. 
nlst  slobs."  he  wrote,  "why  dont  you  let  Mr. 
Christian  come  borne?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  have  no  magic  solution."  she  s&ld,  "But 
then  I'm  not  a  leader  of  this  country." 

That  feeling  Is  shared  by  many  of  the 
wives.  They  feel  the  government  which  com- 
muted the  men  to  the  fight  should  be  able 
to  get  them  released. 

Mrs.  Allan  Brady.  Uke  many  of  the  other 
wives,  feels  more  comfortable  here  than  else- 
where. "I  want  to  stay  here  and  want  to  be 
here  when  he  comee  back.  It's  eort  of  my 
security."  she  said. 

Her  children  axe  Immersed  In  their  bcHtI- 
tles,  and  she  finds  the  other  wlvee  "really  a 
marvelous  bunch  of  women." 

Bhe  too  turns  a  cheerful  face  toward  the 
world.  "You  can  be  bitter  and  resentful  If 
you  wish,  but  people  don't  Uke  to  be  around 
people  like  that,"  she  said.  "And  It's  terrible 
for  the  children.  You  have  to  take  each  day. 
and  hope  the  next  will  be  better." 

Her  hiLsband,  a  Navy  commander  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  VA  86.  was  shot  down  more 
than  three  years  ago.  Jan.  19,  1967.  For  15 
months,  she  didn't  know  if  he  was  alive  or 
dead,  a  period  she  calls  "a  nightmare  in 
every  sense  of  the  word."  Then  one  day.  a 
friend  showed  her  a  photograph  of  a  pris- 
oner. cUpped  from  a  West  Germany  news- 
paper. It  was  her  husband. 

"I  couldn't  beUeve  it.  It  was  amazing.  I'U 
never  forget  that  morning. "  she  said. 

FlnaUy    last    month,    Hanoi    released   his 
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"I  simply  can't  understand  why  they  won't 
release  all  the  names."  she  said.  "I  do  beUeve 
my  husband's  name  came  out  because  of  all 
the  letters,  rm  convinced  that  has  m«de 
the  difference.  I  beUeve  we  have  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  Hanoi." 

The  Liaison  Committee  notified  her  that 
she  would  receive  a  letter  from  her  husband, 
but  that  was  several  weeks  ago  and  she  Is 
still  waiting.  "I  don't  know  how  111  react 
when  I  actually  have  something  In  hand." 
she  said. 

"Now  we  need  help  for  aU  those  girls  who 
have  not  heard,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Walter  Eugene  WUber  first  heard 
from  her  husband  around  Christmas,  when 
his  captors  let  him  broadcast  a  Christmas 
message  to  his  family.  Last  month,  he  broad- 
cast a  birthday  meassge  for  his  wife. 

MesnwhUe.  she  waits  with  their  four  chil- 
dren In  a  house  packed  with  the  antiques 
she  and  her  husband  like  to  coUect,  and  with 
furniture  that  he  made. 

Her  paintings  and  carerully-embroldered 
samplers  adorn  the  walls.  One  sampler's  mes- 
sage is:  "Four  Seasons  OU  the  measure  of 
the  year."  She's  hoping  for  a  short  measure 
before  her  husband  returns. 

In  the  birthday  message,  he  said.  "This 
Is  the  year  of  our  reunion."  She  tries  not  to 
put  too  much  stock  In  that.  "I  hardly  read 
that  because  of  letdowns  In  the  past,"  she 
said  "After  you  first  bear  he's  down,  you 
set  yourself  a  Uttle  goal — Jll  live  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  maybe  ru  hear  In 
November.  Then  November  comes,  but 
nothing  happens.  Then  you  set  another 
goal — By  next  June  when  school's  out.  I'm 
going  to  get  a  letter,  or  hell  be  released." 

Mrs.  James  MuUtgan  has  also  noticed  that 
the  latest  letters  from  her  husband  have  been 
more  optimistic,  and  mentioned  being  re- 
united this  year.  "I'm  certain  conditions 
hare  improved  and  I  think  this  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  they  can  write 
more,"  she  said. 

Her  husband  was  leading  a  flight  of  three 
planes  when  he  was  shot  down.  His  wtngmen 
dropped  everything  they  had.  Including  their 
gun  racks,  on  the  men  t^at  came  racing  out 
of  the  tree  line  toward  Cmdr.  MiilUgan,  who 
hit  the  ground  and  dldnt  more.  The  men 
carried  him  off. 

She  never  doubted  he's  aUve.  "Jim  MuUl- 

gan's  no  fool."  she  said.  "When  you're  down 

In  enemy  territory,  you'd  be  a  damn  fool  to 

get  up  and  run.  I  felt  he  was  aUvc." 

He  was  shot  down  in  March  1966.  In  July. 


Hanoi  released  his  name  and  picture.  Bhe 
dldnX  hear  from  him  until  the  next  Janixary. 
Even  so.  that  was  sooner  than  he  heard  from 
her.  It  was  21  months  before  the  North  Viet- 
namese gave  him  one  of  her  letters,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1967. 

One  young  wife  recaUed  when  her  husband 
was  first  transferred  to  Oceana  and  a  friend 
pointed  out  at  a  luncheon  a  girl  whose  hus- 
band had  been  mlaslng  for  a  year.  "I  stared 
at  her  and  wondered  how  she  could  stand 
It,"  she  said  ruefully.  "Now  I'm  In  the  same 
dumb  sitoatlon.  and  I  know." 

Like  the  others,  she  presents  to  the  world 
the  calm  demeanor  of  a  woman  who  has 
adapted  to  an  Impossible  situation,  but  she 
readily  admiu  that  It's  merely  a  good  act, 
one  she  has  been  rehearsing  for  years,  and  Is 
quite  expert  at, 

Mrs.  Thomas  stegman.  a  young  mother  ot 
two  sons,  Michael.  4,  and  Ch.nstopher,  3. 
keeps  a  stiff  upper  Up  most  of  tbs  time,  but 
It  trembles  a  bit  when  Christopher,  only  a 
month  old  when  his  father  left,  looks  at  the 
picture  of  the  father  be  has  never  known 
and  says.  "There's  Mike's  Daddy." 

Her  husband's  plane  went  down  on  the 
foggy  night  of  Feb.  38,  1968.  "They  fotind 
part  of  the  plane  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  In- 
cluding an  inflated  raft."  ahe  said.  "It  doesnt 
look  too  good."  she  admlu,  but  she  has  not 
given  up  hope.  "I  have  just  enough  hope  to 
keep  going." 

Hope  sent  htr  to  Paris  with  two  other 
Virginia  Beach  women  seeking  information 
on  their  husband. 

She  regularly  writes  letters  to  Hanoi  ofll- 
clals  asking  them  to  release  names  and  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention.  She  doesnt  know 
how  much  good  It  does,  but  feels  It  cant 
hurt. 

Lt.  (J.g.)  Nicholas  MaUory  Carpenter,  now 
28.  was  shot  down  June  35,  1968,  on  the  last 
mission  of  his  second  Vietnam  tour  of  duty. 
He  bad  fiown  200  missions  and  was  scheduled 
to  go  home  the  next  day.  The  Carpenters' 
first  child,  Kathleen,  was  bora  five  weeks 
later. 

Looking  back.  Mr«.  Carpenter  is  thankful 
that  she  flew  to  Hong  Kong  to  meet  him  for 
a  rest  period  there  the  month  before  he  went 

(From  the  Vlrglnla-PUot,  June  16.  1970) 

H>  HAMDa  It  to  Tott  With  Pboot  at  KLaom 

(By  Doa  HUl) 

He  was  taU  and  stUl  startUngly  gaunt,  but 
handsome.  His  Navy  khakis  were  sharp,  but 
the  epaulets  stood  out  oddly,  like  footbaU 
shoulder  pads  on  a  skinny  kid. 

You'd  heard  so  much  about  Lt.  Robert 
Prlshman  and  what  he's  been  through  that 
at  first  aU  you  thought  of  was  to  get  a  good 
look  at  the  man.  Then  you  realized  what 
was  happening. 

You  were  shaking  his  hand. 

This  was  the  Lt.  Prlshman  who'd  wmwl 
off  a  suggestion  last  August  that  someday 
his  right  arm  would  be  usable  again,  that 
American  doctors  would  fix  It  for  him, 

"Oh,  no,  they  wont."  he'd  said.  "It^  Im- 
possible now." 

And  there  he  was  In  a  Capitol  HUl  bearing 
room,  smiling,  striding  about,  gaslng  with 
those  Intense,  deep-set  eyes  Into  the  facea  of 
congressmen  and  newsmen  and  POW  wives 
and.  of  aU  things,  vigorously  .thaklng  hands 
with  that  once  wasted,  hopeless  arm. 

Prlshman  Is  a  folk  hero  now  among  the 
"sisters  in  hell,"  the  wives  and  families  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  men  missing  in  aotloo 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Be  was  one  of  tbose  1,600 
comrades  lu  obUvlon.  He  Is  one  of  nine  who 
came  back. 

But  more  than  that,  he's  the  man  who 
more  than  anyone  else  symbolizes  the  burst- 
ing of  the  dam  of  sUence  that  America  main- 
tained for  five  years  about  the  Imprlaonment 
by  the  North  ^etnamese  of  American  servloe- 
men  c^tured  In  war. 
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Tbs  Joluuon  AomlnlstraUon  Had  adherea 
to  the  poUcy  of  allenc*  and  Pwaldent  Nlion 
Iiad  itart«d  the  machinery  to  reverse  U.  D«- 
tena*  Secretary  Melvla  Laird  had  officially 
broken  it  In  llay  with  a  prcaa  brleflns  and 
statements. 

The  wiTAB  had  been  chafing  to  speak  out. 
to  work,  to  protest,  to  do  something,  but 
they  had  been  bound  by  warnings  from  gov- 
ernment afllclals-  Prlihman  set  them  £re«. 

He  told  of  a  comrade,  regularly  tortured 
by  th«  North  Vietnamase  prisoner  guarda, 
who  neTerthelaas  continued  to  reelst. 

"He  told  me."  FrUhman  aald,  "not  to 
worry  about  telling  the  truth  about  him.  Ho 
said  that  U  ho  gets  tortured  some  more  at 
ICAst  hell  know  why  he's  getting  tt  and  he 
wUl  feel  that  It  will  be  worth  the  sacrtflce." 

Prl&hman  added.  "I  feel  Ilka  I'm  (his) 
chanc«  to  blow  the  whistle  and  get  the  facts 
out." 

Be^  been  blowing  the  whutle  erar  alnce. 
It  makes  a  hideous  sound. 

Lt.  Robert  Prlshman  was  a  naval  reservtat. 
sn  aspinng  dentist  when  he  went  on  actlte 
duty  in  October  1965. 

He  b«ame  a  pilot,  and  two  years  later  was 
flyln|5  his  128  th  mission  over  North  Vietnam 
in  an  P4B  off  the  carrier  Coral  Sea. 

The  mission  was  an  airfield  near  Hanoi. 
Nine  surtace-to-alr  missiles  burst  near  his 
plane.  His  right  arm  was  shattered  when  hia 
plane  was  hit.  He  and  copilot  Lt.  (Jg)  Earl 
Lewis  Jr   ejected.  Lewis  remains  a  prtaoner. 

On  the  ground.  Frlshman  found  himself 
surrounded  by  about  30  villager,  some  armed. 
He  WM  hustled  into  a  Jeep,  blindfolded,  and 
jounced  over  dirt  roads  to  about  seven  air 
defense  sites. 

He  was  bleeding  profusely.  A  bone  Jutted 
from  his  right  arm.  He  wae  Jerked  hither  and 
yon  and  paraded  within  the  sites.  Blows  were 
aimed  at  him.  stones  thrown.  He  collapeed 
from  loss  of  blood.  Plnally  he  was  taken  to 
Hanoi. 

Por  three  days  he  was  interrogated.  He  wae 
told  he  would  receive  no  medical  care  until 
he  dl\-ulgrd  mUUary  secrets  He  was  told  he 
would  die- 
After  the  initial  efforts  at  interrogation, 
rrtshman  was  taken  to  a  military  hospital. 
There  his  elbow  was  removed. 

He  was  later  able  to  report,  '"Hie  doctors 
at  Bcthesda  (Naval  Hoapltal)  teH  me  that  U 
you  have  to  remove  an  elbow,  the  way  they 
did  seems  to  be  professional.  I  still  have  a 
right  arm  and  I'm  thankful  for  that." 

One  of  the  paradoxical  obsesalons  of  his 
North  Vietnamese  captors  was  directed  at 
winning  statements  from  prisoners  that  their 
treatment  was  humane.  Said  Frlshman.  "Tou 
sit  on  a  stool  In  this  hot  room  and  you  Just 
sit  there  and  Ht  there.  tJntU  you  pasa  out. 
After  a  day  or  two  your  legi  and  ankles  swell 
up." 

Prtahman  finally  was  ttimed  over  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  an  American  peace 
group  He  said  he  doeen't  know  why  he  was 
released.  Perhaps  because  he  wss  wounded, 
he  said. 

•*I  bad  strong  convlctlona  about  what  I 
wanted  to  do,"  Frlshman  said.  But  he  didn't 
do  It  right  away. 

At  a  "press  conference"  still  In  North  Viet- 
nam, he  was  aaked.  "How  was  the  treatment 
you    received   .   .   .   ?" 

Be  replied.  "I  received  adequate  food. 
clothing,  and  hooatng." 

"Would  you  deacribe  It  as  btunane  treat- 
ment?" he  waa  asked. 

He  replied,  "Sir.  I  beUeve  I  have  answered 
that  question." 

At  Kennedy  International  Airport  aoon 
&fter,  he  maintained  the  formula.  He  had  re- 
ceived "adequate  food,  clothing,  and  bous- 
ing." 

It  was  not  untU  25  days  later,  at  Bethasda, 
in  a  mlUtary-aanctloned  preaa  conference 
that  he  took  a  deep  braath  and  began  to 
blow  the  whistle.  Why  the  delay? 
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"I  am  a  military  man.  I  had  strong  con- 
victions about  what  I  wanted  to  do,  but  I 
had  been  a  prisoner  for  two  years.  I  didn't 
know  the  altuatloo.  I  wanted  to  be  de- 
briefed." be  said. 

He  paused  and  smiled.  "Also  dewormed  and 
deloused."  he  added. 

When  he  did  talk.  Prlahman  had  much  to 
say  and  some  he  held  back.  "I  dont  want  to 
critique  their  techniques."  ha  said.  "They 
want  to  know  bow  well  they  did,  and  to  Un- 
prova  their  methods.  I'm  not  going  to  help 
them  out." 

He  said  he  felt  the  Congressional  hearings 
and  other  public  dlvulgencee  about  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Pueblo  crewmen  in  North  Korea 
had  helped  America's  Asian  enemies  to  re- 
write their  textbooks  about  handling  CjB. 
prlaoners. 

He  told  of  seeing  Lt.  Comdr.  John  McCain, 
son  of  the  admiral  known  so  well  to  Nor- 
folklans.  He  got  Just  enough  medical  treat- 
ment to  keep  him  alive.  FrlBhman  aald. 

Be  said.  "The  North  Vietnamese  told  me 
that  John  McCain  was  the  worst  wounded 
pilot.  He  has  many  broken  bones  but  he  can 
walk  with  a  very  pronounced  limp  and  a 
stiff  arm.  He  has  been  In  solitary  confine- 
ment but  when  you're  wounded  Uke  John  la. 
It's  even  more  difficult  because  you  dont 
have  anyone  to  help  you  wash  yourself,  or 
your  clothes,  or  keep  your  room  clean." 

mshman  told  of  the  ordeal  and  courage 
of  Lt  Comdr.  Richard  Stratton.  Strattoa  was 
the  POW  who  told  Frlshman  to  speak  out 
and  damn  the  consequences. 

"He'd  been  tied  up  with  ropea  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  stUl  has  Urge  scars  on  hla 
arms  from  rope  burns  which  became  Infect- 
ed. He  was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten,  bad 
his  fingernails  removed  and  was  put  In  soli- 
tary," Frlshman  said. 

Why?  To  make  him  confess  that  he  was 
receiving  humane  treatment. 

But  now  the  ordeal  Is  over  for  Lt.  Robert 
Friahman,  2S,  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  discharged  from  the  Nary  soon 
on  dlaabUlty. 

Navy  doctors  performed  nearly  a  mira- 
cle on  his  arm.  They  created  a  plaetic  Joint 
to  replace  his  elt>ow.  It's  a  well-known  pro- 
cedure on  finger  Jolnta  and  the  Uke.  but 
Prlshman  said  his  la  only  the  second  elbow 
case  of  iu  kind  In  medical  history. 

Physical  therapy  la  restoring  strength  to 
an  arm  partially  atrophied  from  disuse. 
Friahman,  the  boy  who  studied  to  be  a  den- 
tist and  took  time  out  to  be  a  pilot,  will 
never  deftly  wield  a  dental  drill,  nor  fly 
again.  But  he  hopes  now  to  study  medldne 
and  become  a  medical  doctor. 

No  doubt  his  wife,  Janet  Lynn,  rescued 
from  among  the  ranka  of  the  sisters  In  heU, 
approvaa. 

Interview  over,  Prtahman  unfolded  hla 
long  body  from  a  dulr.  He  headed  for 
the  door,  turned  and  paused,  and  wared 
cheerily. 

Be  did  It  with  hla  right  hand. 

{From  the  VUglnlan-Pllot,  June  16,  19701 

Two  Wxvia  Axx  Two  Pm  Raxam  at  Closed 

Dooa 

(By  MorrlaRowe) 

ViaoiNu  BXACB — The  Urea  of  Sue  Shuman 
and  Martha  Dose  were  practically  worlda 
apart  until  their  husbands,  stationed  at 
Ooeana  Naval  Air  Station,  became  flying 
mates  when  they  left  here  In  December  1607 
for  a  tour  In  Vietnam. 

'Hiay  met  each  other  two  months  before 
their  husbands  departed. 

The  two  became  like  ataten  on  a  rainy 
Sunday  morning  In  March  1968,  when  they 
were  notified  that  Cmdr.  Edwin  Arthur  (Ned) 
Shuman  III  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Dale  W.  Does  were 
shot  down  during  a  bombing  mission  over 
North  Vietnam.  Later,  they  became  aotlvlats 
In  the  POW-MIA  cauae. 
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They  were  among  the  Orst  to  publicly  apeak 
out  to  try  to  get  support  of  Americana  to 
improve  the  plight  of  their  huabanda  and 
aUPOWS. 

They  made  many  trlpa  to  aee  oflktiala  In 
Washington,  but  nationwide  attention  waa 
drawn  to  them  when  they  met  with  the 
Hanoi  peace   delegation   In  Parts  laat   year. 

They  said  they  received  cordial  treatment 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris,  but  "We 
were  tftii^'"a  with  the  enemy,  youTI  have  to 
remember"  Sue  said. 

"They  didn't  welcome  ua  with  open  anni 
and  show  us  real  southern  hospitality.  Thay 
didn't  throw  any  Virginia  ham  at  us  or  any- 
thing like  that.  They  did  offer  ua  some  ciga- 
rettes that  were  made  with  Virginia  tobacco. 

"I  guess  that  waa  their  way  of  being  cor- 
dial. They  were  polite  in  their  own  way,  I 
guess.  They  always  shook  our  hands." 

Later  when  they  went  to  Geneva  to  meet 
with  represenutlves  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
Bed  Cross  Societies.  Sue  said,  "Those  people 
went  out  of  their  way  to  be  nice.  Of  oourae. 
they  were  a  humanitarian  group." 
sraucx  bt  MiaanLg 

She  said  their  worst  treatment  came  in 
Geneva  when  they  met  with  repreaentaUrea 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Sue  said.  "We  expected  them  to  be  hu- 
manitarian too,  but  they  were  cold. 

"They  insulted  our  husbands,  our  presi- 
dent and  our  country." 

Shuman.  58,  was  piloting  his  AAA  Intruder 
Jet  into  North  Vietnam  off  the  carrier  Enter- 
prtae  with  Dosa,  34.  aa  his  naiigator  about 
a  ajn.  Vietnamese  time  March  17,  1968.  It 
was  about  3  pm.  on  March  16  in  Virginia 
Beach. 

According  to  reports.  Shuman  and  Dosa 
were  some  distance  from  their  intended  tar- 
get when  a  ground-to-air  missile  hit  the 
Jet.  The  two  Navy  filers  ejected. 

Shuman  suffered  a  broken  right  shoulder 
and  Doss  appears  from  photographs  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  right  arm. 

They  were  immediately  taken  captive  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Because  of  the  time  difference  word  of  the 
Incident  (minus  verlOcatlon  that  they  had 
been  taken  captive)  arrived  locally  about 
midnight  March  16.  It  waa  withheld  for  the 
night  but  the  bond  of  fear,  imcertalnty  and 
hope  was  sealed  between  Sue  and  Martha 
at   precisely   8   a.m.   the   following  day. 

Friends  rang  Sue's  doorbell  In  Wolfsnare 
Plantation  while  Doss'  commanding  offloer*a 
wife  and  a  chaplain  stood  at  Martha's  front 
door  In  Carolanne  Parma. 

Sue  said.  "I  was  asleep  and  the  doorbell 
rang.  My  sixth  sense  told  me  what  It  waa. 
My  feet  hit  the  fioor  and  I  ran  to  the  door  In 
my  gown. 

"There  waa  a  man  standing  (C^t.  Ken- 
neth Shugart  and  hla  wife)  there  In  uniform 
with  all  hla  ribbons  on  (he  waa  a  friend  of 
the  family). 

"My  mother  waa  staying  with  me  and  aha 
and  my  daughter  Dana  were  sleeping.  I  dont 
remember  It.  but  mother  said  I  told  her, 
'Get  up  mother,  they've  come  to  ttfl  me 
Ned  Is  dead.'  I  beard  Dana  say.  'Oh.* 

"The  officer  had  a  little  map  and  he  tried 
to  show  me  where  they  had  laat  heard  from 
Ned  and  It  waa  a  long  way  from  hla  target. 

Frankly  they  dldnt  give  me  any  hope  at 
all.  They  didn't  think  he  had  surrlred,"  Stie 
said. 

KEmBBoaa  takb  otxb 
Prom  that  moment  hope  has  becoma  the 
strongest  word  in  her  vocabulary.  She 
thanked  the  officer  and  hU  wife  for  coming. 
"I  really  didn't  start  to  break  down  until 
the  next  day  when  I  saw  his  picture  in  the 
newspaper."  she  said. 

Like  many  Navy  wires.  Sue  had  been  fairly 
self-sufficient  because  of  her  husband'a  many 
tours  away  from  home  alnce  tticy  xnre  mar- 
ried E>ec.  23,  IBM. 


•S' 
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Martha  Ooaa  waa  different.  In  her  first  10 
yean  of  marriage  to  Dale  he'd  never  been 
away  from  home  more  than  13  days.  She 
and  her  three  children  were  home  that  Sun- 
day when  the  door  bell  rang. 

"I  waa  aaleep.  It  waa  Patrick's  fifth  birth- 
day. I'd  planned  to  bake  a  birthday  cake 
for  him  that  day. 

"My  daughter  came  upstalra  and  said. 
•There's  a  mau  and  woman  to  see  you.'  It 
waa  the  skipper's  wife  and  the  chaplain,  and 
I  knew. 

"Fortunately,  I  went  Into  shock.  All  I  oan 
remember  is  them  aaylng  'missing  in  ac- 
tion.' Then  a  doctor  and  another  man  and 
others  came. 

"The  children  (Bobble,  D;  Patrick:  and 
Aaron,  4)  were  sitting  there  watching  me. 

"The  neighbors  oame  in  and  took  the 
children.  One  of  the  neighbors,  a  man.  took 
Patrick  and  baked  him  a  birthday  cake.  My 
neighbors  were  good  to  me.  They  simply 
gave  me  orders  and  I  reacted  like  a  isombte. 
"Later  that  day  wben  word  came  that 
Dale  was  alive  we  sort  of  had  a  party  and 
ate  the  food  that  had  been  brought  in.  It  waa 
Uke  death  itself  had  been  lifted  from  ua." 

About  800  women  in  America  have  not 
learned  anything  except  their  husbands  are 
mlaalng  in  action  in  Vietnam.  Some  have 
been  waiting  as  long  aa  five  years  to  hear 
the  beat  news  posislble  under  the  clrcum- 
atancee — that  their  huabands  are  prlaonera. 
In  the  meantime  they  continue  to  live  la  the 
twilight  uine  of  uncertainty. 

Both  Sue  and  Ned  came  from  broken 
homes.  Bom  in  Hamlet.  N.C.,  Sue  Alien  Shu- 
man grew  up  in  Aaheboro.  "I  grew  up  in  a 
peaceful  toam  and  with  the  exception  of  be- 
ing from  a  split  family,  I  Ured  the  life  of  an 
average  North  Carolina  girl. 

"I  waa  interested  In  music,  and  the  arts, 
though  I'm  not  an  artist." 

She  attended  the  Women's  Ctdlege  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  a  year  and 
then  transferred  to  Wealcyan  in  Macon,  Oa. 
LaUr  she  vent  to  work  aa  a  secretary  In 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Duke  Unl- 
rerslty  Hospital  for  a  year. 

Ned.  born  In  Boston.  Ma&s..  had  graduat- 
ed from  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis  In 
IBKB  and  was  a  Navy  PUot  in  AtUntlc  City, 
N-I.  They  met  in  Aaheboro.  N.C.  on  Dec.  21, 
1056.  at  a  wedding. 

Sue  didn't  come  from  a  military  family, 
but  Neds  father  is  a  retired  Navy  capUln. 
She  returned  to  Atlantic  City  with  Ned  and 
quickly  learned  to  enjoy  Navy  social  life. 

atG8T   SHOtTUSK    KaOKKM 

In  mld-lM7.  they  were  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia Beach  for  abotit  3^  years.  Ned  waa  a 
teat  pilot  and  was  then  transferred  to  a  flight 
test  center  at  Pmtuxent.  Md. 

Ned  was  taking  off  on  June  6.  1B61.  for  a 
routine  weapons  system  test  In  a  F3H  Demon 
flghter  when  the  engine  quit. 

Shuman  didn't  have  time  to  eject  and  rode 
It  down,  but  he  wnsnt  seriously  Injured. 
He  called  Sue  from  the  hospital  Z-ray  room 
to  aay  he  waa  allrlght.  Apollo  13  aatronaut 
Jim  Lovell,  also  a  test  pilot  with  Ned  at  the 
time,  met  Sue  at  the  hospital  door. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  before  being  re- 
assigned to  Virginia  Beach  in  1967.  Sue  and 
Ned  were  stationed  In  California  and  Florida. 

She  said  It  seemed  like  he  was  away  more 
than  he  was  home  then.  Three  nmes  he 
pulled  8-month  cruises  In  three  years. 

"The  longest  he  was  ever  home  waa  six 
months  one  year  and  five  another  In  the  laat 
neven  rears."  Sue  aald. 

Ned  didn't  or  couldnt  wrlU  a  letter  from 
March  17  unUl  December  D.  Sue  reoetred  It 
April  1069.  It  contained  the  Orat  word  of  hla 
Injury.  He  wrote.  "Broken  right  shoulder. 
Coming  along  OK." 

Sue  said  she  has  received  alx  other  letters 
and  one  postcard.  The  shoulder  haant  been 
mentioned  again.  Ned  ustially  tells  her  hla 
health  Is  good,  mentions  the  children,  and 
other  family  members. 
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On  Jan.  18.  1969.  he  urged  her,  "Pray  that 
Paris  talks  will  bear  fruit  and  that  19W  wlU 
find  us  \inited."  Sue  aaid,  "ThU  year  he  said, 
"Maybe  this  year  (we'll  be  united)."  Next 
year.  he'U  say  the  next  year.  They  are  Just 
living  on  hope  In  there." 

WON'T   ACCaPT   LTTTEaS 

Her  chUdren,  Edwin  Arthur  XV,  11;  Dana, 
9;  and  James  Brant,  7,  are  "typical  Nary 
Juniors."  Sue  said.  They  hare  adjusted  well, 
but  talk  about  "daddy"  a  lot. 

"The  family  will  support  Ned  in  whatever 
he  wants  to  do  when  he  Is  freed.  He  waant 
enthusiastic  about  going  over  there,  but  It 
was  his  duty  ...  He  has  always  been  the 
boss  in  this  hotise  and  always  will  be." 

She  and  Sue  recently  announced  that  since 
their  husbands'  letters  to  them  were  being 
channeled  through  the  antiwar  group  known 
as  The  Committee  of  Liaison  with  Famlllei 
of  Berrlcemen  Detained  in  North  Vietnam, 
they  wouldn't  accept  them. 

Two  MAxiNta  Took  k  Bmx  to  Nowbxss 

(By  Don  HUI) 
On  a  pleasant  June  day.  Bob  Oraer  and 
Fred  Schreckengost  rented  a  couple  of  motor 
scooters  and  went  lor  a  joyrlde.  It  was  a  Sun- 
day, and  they  were  free  of  duties  In  the 
Marine  motor  pool  where  they  were  assigned. 
The  two  young  Americans  went  puttering 
down  the  highway,  enjoying  the  sun  and  the 
freedom. 

What  happened  nest  was  not  quite  final 
but  next  to  it. 

Prom  the  bushes  swarmed  armed  men.  "niey 
pulled  the  two  Marines  from  thetr  motor 
scooters. 

The  party  of  Vletcong  and  Its  captlres  then 
disappeared  into  the  Vietnamese  countryside 
south  of  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam. 

That  wa3  In  1964.  Nothing  sure  has  been 
heard  since  of  tboee  two  men. 

Greer's  parents  are  an  Air  Force  couple, 
stationed  now  in  Germany.  Schreckengost's 
parents  lire,  as  they  always  have,  In  Bast 
Palestine,  Ohio.  Neither  man  i£  married. 

The  Oreers  and  the  Schreckengosts  are  the 
founding  members  of  a  sad  society,  the  next 
of  kin  of  American  prlsonerB  of  war  and  miss- 
ing In  action  In  Vietnam — people  whose  lives 
are  In  Umbo. 

Since  that  day.  June  7.  1964.  more  than 
1.4fiO  men  hare  dls^peared  in  Vletaam.  Only 
about  4ao  of  them  hare  been  identlAed.  with 
varying  degrees  of  certainty,  aa  prisonera  ctf 
war  (POW). 

moxma  sth  ok  list 
The  rest  are  carrlad  on  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  records  as  MIA — 
missing  In  action.  Their  pay  and  allowanoea 
continue  to  mount  up,  their  wires  conttntie 
legally  married,  their  property  conunues  in 
their  "oontrol."  And  nobody  knows  whether 
they  are  living  or  dead  except  their  captors. 
Marine  lAnco  Cpl.  Fred  T.  Schreckengost 
was  raised  in  &st  Palestine.  Hla  oomzades 
In  oblivion  oome  from  every  state. 

Wives  and  families  living  in  limbo  number 
more  than  2.600.  Ohio  has  104,  according  lo 
Defense  Department  records.  Oallfomla  has 
more  than  any  other  state.  326.  Utah  has  only 
3. 

Virginia,  with  Its  community  at  Nary  wires 
in  Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk,  baa  100.  Only 
four  states  have  more.  North  OaroUoa  has 
91. 

The  capture  of  Schreckengost  and  Oreer 
came  while  the  United  States  was  offlclaUy 
only  m  South  Vietnam  in  a  '•military"  ad- 
viser" role.  It  was  a  role  that  began  In  1060 
when  the  administration  of  Prealdent  Hairr 
Truman  sent  a  36-man  Military  Aaslstance 
Advisory  Group  to  Indochina. 

Hostlllttea  against  Americans  were  nothing 
new  by  1964,  however.  In  1961.  Army  Spec.  4 
James  Davis  of  Livingston.  Tenn..  was  killed 
by  Vtetcong.  President  Johnson  called  Davis 
later  "the  first  American  to  fall  In  defense 
of  our  freedom  in  Vietnam." 
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Less  than  two  months  after  the  Joyrlda 
turned  to  tragedy  near  DaNang.  the  UB.  nrie 
was  changed  by  a  cryptic  incident  off  the 
Vietnamese  coast.  The  UB.  destroyers  Mad- 
dox  and  C.  Turner  Joy  reported  themselves 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

Doubt  has  since  developed  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  even  as  to 
whether  any  deliberate  provocation  occurred. 
But  in  the  days  that  followed  the  Incident, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt.  The  young 
Johnson  administration  reacted  fiercely,  Con- 
greas  angrily. 

President  Johnson  ordered  retaliatory  alr 
mlds  over  North  Vietnam.  In  the  second  day 
of  those  raids.  Navy  Lt.  Everett  J.  Alvarsi 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  then  36  years  old  and  only 
six  months  married,  was  shot  down  and  cap- 
tured. He  has  been  a  POW  since. 

On  Aug.  7,  1964,  Congress  approved  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  cited  since  as  the 
legal  jiisUflcatlon  for  U5.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  resolution  gave  the  President 
wide  latitude  in  waging  war. 

By  December  1964.  the  U3.  (oroa  In  Viet- 
nam was  23.000  men. 

In  February  196S.  continuous  American 
tiomblng  raids  over  North  Vietnam  were  be- 
gun In  an  effort  to  force  Hanoi  to  negotiate. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  war,  the  number 
of  Americans  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
sweUed.  For  five  years,  the  United  Statea 
government  was  officially  mute  on  the  prob- 
lem, even  after  word  bi^an  to  trickle  homa 
that  cried  out  for  protest.  Silent  also  were 
the  wives  and  families,  warned  by  the  aerr- 
Ices  that  public  utterances  might  be  used 
agKlnst  the  prisoners  by  their  captors. 

That  there  was  a  terrible  problem  from 
the  beginning  is  certain. 

Since  1929.  the  world  family  of  nations  has 
agreed  to  ameliorate  the  borron  ol  war 
through  rules  known  as  the  Genera  Oonven- 
tlons.  The  "Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisonera  of  War,"  modified 
in  194S.  Lnclixles  five  basic  teneu. 

Uuder  the  conveaUon,  POWs  are  to  be 
identified  promptly  as  prisoners  through  of- 
ficial channels.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  tbelr  tamlUes  Tbey  are 
to  receive  b  umane  tre&tznent.  Impartial 
inspections  of  POW  camps  by  neutral  bodies 
are  to  be  allowed.  The  sick  and  wounded  are 
to  be  exchanged. 

NOKTH  vmnof  icNoaxs  anues 
North  Vietnam,  which  aoeeded  to  the  con- 
vention in  1957,  has  refused  to  uphold  any  of 
these  provisions. 

Fred  Schreckengoet  and  Robert  Oreer 
were  reported  by  South  Vietnamese  villag- 
ers to  have  been  seen  the  day  after  their 
oaptxxre  In  the  hands  of  Vlotcong.  The  villag- 
ers told  American  officials  that  the  Vtet- 
cong  had  said  the  two  men  would  not  be 
hurt,  only  held  for  a  period  of  political 
indoctrination. 

Sometime  later,  U.S.  autlurtUas  received 
an  unconfirmed  refMrt  that  the  two  Marinas 
were  imprisoned  In  North  Vietnam.  This 
report  has  since  been  dismissed  by  U.5. 
intelligence. 

Tangee  Alvarea.  the  wife  of  Nary  pilot  Al- 
varez, receives  an  occasional  letter  from 
her  husband.  He  writes  from  eomewbare  In 
North  Vietnam  that  he  Is  all  right,  that  be 
eats  twice  a  day.  vegetables  and  rloe  and 
soup  mostly.  She  and  the  others  who  raoelre 
mail  have  been  called  in  the  prcas  "the 
lucky  ones"  because  at  least  they  know 
their  men  are  alive.  Some  wives  find  this 
Irony  hard  to  take. 

But  the  mullah  refusal  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vletcong  to  release  an  official  list  of 
prisoners,  despite  International  pnasuxw, 
has  kept  famUles  like  the  Schreckengoata  In 
a  strange  world  of  angiilab  and  doubt  for  six 
years. 

The  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  POW 
camps  have  never  been  Inspected  by  a  neu- 
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tral  ftgeocf.  for  wtut  ue  no  donbt  obvious 


Througb  VS.  intelligence,  «turned  »nd 
6K*pad  pnaoners  and  other  kutcw,  some 
descripUans  of  the  POW  InstalUtloDS  have 
leaked  out. 

LivxHG  co>»ornoH8  pooa 

Lou    SiockaUU .    a    former    editor    ol    the 

Anned  Forces  Journal  and  now  e  free-lance 

writer,  summed  up  the  evidence  in  an  article 

In  the  Air  Force  Digest  last  October. 

One  Tietcong  Jungle  camp  with  fewer  than 
a  doeen  prisoners,  he  wrote,  provides  three 
meals  a  day.  rice  supplemented  b;  some 
meat,  CUh.  or  vegetables.  Soap,  toothpaste, 
and  elemental  medical  care  are  provided. 
There  are  no  activities.  So  mall  from  pris- 
oners la  allowed  out.  O^er  one  10-month  pe- 
riod, one  prisoner  was  allowed  lo  receive  mall. 
The  best,  apparently.  oX  the  POW  camps 
is  a  grim  prison  in  Hanoi,  dubbed  the  Hanoi 
HUton.  The  prisoners  get  two  meals  of  pump- 
Icxn,  squash,  pork  fat.  and  bread  or  rice. 
Propftganda  is  the  principal  pastime.  Most 
of  the  csptives  are  kept  isolated.  Some  letters 
m  and  out  are  permitted. 

Of  this  camp,  Stockstill  wrote.  "U.S.  offi- 
cials, with  reasonable  suspicion,  regard  the 
Hanoi  HUton  as  a  propaganda  showpiece." 

How  widespread  l5  bruiallzlng  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  is  unproved.  But  that  some 
viclo^Jsly  inbumsne  treatment  has  been  per- 
mitted Is  known.  Prisoners  have  been  pub- 
licly humiliated  and  stoned.  Nineteen  are 
known  to  have  been  murdered  or  to  have 
died  of  malnutrition  or  other  lack  of  care. 

Two  Army  men.  Capt.  David  R  Devers  and 
M.Sgt.  John  J,  O'Neill,  were  captured  and 
exec'jced  In  1066.  Their  families  didn't  learn 
of  the  murders  untU  last  December.  Capt. 
Humbert  R.  Versace  survived  32  months  of 
captivity.  Then  be  was  executed  In  reprisal 
for  the  execution  of  a  Vletcong  terrorist.  Sgt. 
I.e.  Kenneth  M.  Roraback  and  Sgt.  Harold  Q. 
Bennett  were  killed  after  30  months  of  cap- 
tivity in  an  announced  kct  of  reprisal. 

The  United  States  held  the  frustrations  of 
Its  leaders  and  the  anguish  of  the  POW  and 
MIA  famll  lee  behind  the  dam  of  silence 
throughout  the  Johnson  administration.  The 
dam  was  cemented  by  hope  and  anxiety — 
anxiety  that  the  brutatUles  vrould  be  re- 
doubled If  protests  were  too  load,  and  hope 
that  quiet  diplomacy  might  alleviate  the 
conditions  or  even  free  the  prisoner*. 

American  officials  made  numerous.  stUl 
secret,  overtures  to  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
prisoner  exchange,  even  If  only  of  sick  and 
woiinded.  Hanoi,  mam  tain ing  its  pretense 
that  there  were  no  North  Vietnamese  forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  denied  the  existence  of  Its 
own  soldiers  imDrlsoned  there. 

tT.S.  CHANCKS  COUKSZ 

Nations  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  Hanoi 
were  quietly  encouraged  to  intercede  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  POWs  transcended  political  and 
military  conslcSerstlons. 

But  there  was  a  stumbling  block  in  those 
days. 

World  opinion  was  focused  on  TT.S.  bomb- 
ings In  North  Vietnam.  In  March  1M7,  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  propoeed  that  the  United 
States  halt  the  bombings  as  part  of  a  three- 
point  peace  plan.  In  May,  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General V  Thant  tried  to  arrange 
negotiations.  Hanoi  remained  adamant : 
bomb  halt  first,  talks  maybe  later. 

The  United  States  changed  Its  policy  of 
silence  on  POWs  in  the  spring  of  1M9.  But 
the  change  had  roots  in  President  Johnson's 
decision  In  March  1968  partially  to  halt 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam.  That  wae 
followed  In  May  by  preliminary  peace  talks 
between  America  and  North  Vietnam.  On 
Oct.  31,  1968,  the  President  announced  ceeaa- 
tlon  of  all  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam 
and  plans  for  full  peace  talks. 

The  United  States  has  contended  all  along 
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that  the  POW  Issue  Is  separate  from  any 
other  in  the  war. 

President  Nixon  put  It  this  way  In  a  foreign 
policy  report  to  CongreiiS  thU  year:  'This  ts 
not  a  political  or  military  Issue,  but  a  matter 
of  basic  humanity.  There  may  be  disagree- 
ment about  other  aspects  of  this  conflict, 
but  there  can  be  do  disagreement  on  humane 
treatment  for  prisoners  of  war." 

But  the  question  haant  always  seemed 
that  simple  to  the  world  at  large.  State  De- 
partment POW  expert  Frank  Sleverts  points 
that  out.  Sleverts  was  with  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman  at  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
talks.  He's  now  a  ipeclai  assistant  to  the 
undersecretary  of  state  for  POW  affairs. 

"During  the  air  war  in  North  Vietnam," 
he  said  recently,  "U  was  simply  unrealistic 
to  build  a  public  case  on  the  prisoners.  Tou'd 
be  shouting  Into  the  wind." 

Even  the  American  Red  Cross  and  like 
International  organizations  could  get  little 
attention  for  the  POW  issue  until  the  bomb- 
ings stopped. 

Meanwhile,  the  armed  forces  gained  con- 
siderable expertise  In  dealing  with  the 
famlllea  of  MIA  azid  POWs. 

STSTTII   SOBCrrtMES  SHA&T 

When  Fred  Schreckengost  was  Uken.  his 
parents  were  awakened  at  1:30  ajn.  by  a 
telephone  call  from  a  Martne  officer  In  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  He  said  their  son  had  been 
captured,  hut  he  had  no  other  word. 

Under  present  policies,  late  night  and  early 
morning  calU  are  deferred.  Families  are  noti- 
fied In  person  by  a  casualty  assistance  officer. 

Later,  a  CACO— a  casually  assistance  call 
oQcer — Is  assigned  to  each  family.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  available  to  help  them  and 
he  ts  expected  to  call  on  them  regularly. 

(This  system,  apparently,  doesn't  always 
work.  The  Schreckengosts  have  never  seen 
their  CACO.  He  occasionally  calls  them  on 
the  telephone.  Their  first  word  from  him  in 
many  months.  Mrs.  Schreckengost  said,  was 
when  he  called  at  the  request  of  thU  reporter 
to  arrange  an  interview.) 

Each  of  the  servloei  has  a  Pentagon  office 
with  the  fuU-tlme  duty  of  attending  to  POW 
affairs  and  the  needs  of  families.  A  prisoner 
of  wur  policy  committee  hai  been  organized 
in  the  Defense  Department.  Its  chairman  Is 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  O.  Warren  Nut- 
ter, a  University  of  Virginia  professor  be- 
fore he  went  to  Defense  in  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. The  Stftte  Department  also  has  an 
office  solely  concerned  with  the  POW  Issue. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office 
a  complete  review  of  American  policy  on  the 
POW  question  was  undertaken. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers, 
promptly  upon  taking  office,  appointed  then 
Undersecretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  the 
taek  of  coordinating  over-all  policy  on  the 
Issue. 

The  Johnson  mission  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks  had  been  for  a  time  hopeful  that  pri- 
vate negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  bring  improvement  In  the  POW  situa- 
tion. That  had  fallen  through.  The  Nixon 
emlBsary,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
had  no  hope  for  the  private  route.  He  brought 
the  POW  question  up  openly  In  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  peace  talks. 

At  the  Defense  Department,  Dr.  Nutter's 
committee  was  directed  by  Defense  Secretary 
MelrlQ  Laird  to  restudy  the  issue  and  re- 
sssesa  policy. 

One  thing  was  clear  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reviews:  The  Johnson  administration 
policy  on  POWs  hadn't  worked.  It  hadn't 
moved  the  North  Vietnamese  to  identify 
their  prisoners,  to  Improve  the  POW  condi- 
tions, or  to  free  the  111. 

But  changing  U.5.  poUoy  waan't  an  easy 
act.  Dr.  Kutter  noted,  "Tills  was  a  weighty 
declrion  to  make,  because  you  can  have  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.  The  enemy  might  be 
tempted  to  retaliate  If  you  make  It  an  open 
Issue.  There  was  the  question  about  whether 
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they'd  briug  the  men  to  trial.  They  bad 
threatened  that.  We  weighed  all  these  con* 
alderatlons   very  carefully. 

FUESLO    MAXXa    A   POINT 

The  committee  also  consulted  with  Koreaii 
War  POWs,  who  reported  that  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  North  Korea  had  Improved 
dramatically  when  the  American  govern- 
ment began  to  speak  out. 

To  "go  open'-  was  a  considered  deolaloo. 
It  was  mode,  the  administration  insists,  be- 
fore any  great  domestic  pressure  developed 
from  the  POW  families. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  took  the  first  big 
step.  He  called  a  press  conference  May  IB, 
1B69.  "to  express  .  ■  .  deep  concern  regard- 
ing treatment  of  U-S.  servicemen  listed  as 
prisoners  or  mlaslng  In  action  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

At  that  press  conference,  the  Etofense  De- 
psxtment  Issued  a  briefing  paper,  telling  for 
the  first  time  what  the  US  government  had 
been  able  to  learn  about  the  POWs.  It 
wasn't  much. 

The  Laird  statement  and  brteflDg  had  one 
major  effect,  however.  It  signaled  the  ^Ift 
m  government  policy.  It  took  the  wraps  off 
the  issue. 

Two  other  things  happened  to  change  atti- 
tudes on  the  POW  problem. 

All  during  1968,  the  U.S.  public  bad  been 
stirred  up  over  the  crew  members  of  the  spy 
ahlp  Pueblo,  imprisoned  by  the  North  Kore- 
ans after  their  ship  was  seized  m  Interna- 
tional waters.  The  wife  of  the  Pueblo's  cap- 
tain, Mrs.  Rose  Bucher.  had  been  far  from 
the  silent,  cooperative  service  wife  the  POW 
wives  were  bemg.  On  Dec.  23.  1968.  the 
Pueblo  crewmen  were  released  by  the 
Koreans. 

The  release  was  arranged  through  careful 
diplomatic  maneuvering  and  the  toltd,  une- 
motional efforts  of  profeeslonol  military  and 
diplomatic  officials.  The  State  Department's 
Sleverts  is  convinced  that  Mrs.  Bucher's 
protestatloos  and  acUrttlas  of  such  groups 
as  the  Remember  the  Pueblo  Committee 
were  Ineffectual. 

But  to  some  of  the  POW  kin.  there  was  a 
lesson  In  the  Pueblo  experience. 

The  other  happening  was  more  directly 
related  to  the  main  POW  problem. 

During  1968,  six  prlsoaers  were  released  to 
U.S.  pacifist  groups.  The  releasee  were  ac- 
companied by  propaganda  fanfare.  But  not 
too  much  was  learned  from  the  prtsonen.  all 
short -timers. 

In  August  1909.  however.  Navy  Lt.  Robert 
F.  Prishman,  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl, 
and  Air  Force  Capt.  Wesley  L.  Rumble  were 
released.  Hegdahl  had  been  in  captivity  3 
years  and  4  months,  Rumble  IB  months,  and 
Prishman  21  months.  Prom  them  much  wss 
learned. 

Rumble  was  severely  111.  requiring  imme- 
dlste  hospitalization.  The  other  two  men 
were  ghomly  pale,  their  skins  loose  on  their 
bones,  their  eyes  deeply  Inset.  Hegdahl  had 
lost  60  pounds  while  Imprisoned.  Frtshmap's 
arm.  the  elbow  removed,  hung  limp  and  vir- 
tually useless  at  his  side. 

Later,  Prishman  proved  to  be  on  articulate 
spokesman  for  his  former  comrades  la 
oblivion. 

He  told  of  his  own  abuse,  of  being  tied 
with  ropes  in  a  hospital  even  with  his  bad 
arm.  Injured  when  his  plane  went  down,  and 
of  receiving  the  most  hapboEard  medical 
care.  He  told  of  long  terms  of  solitary  con- 
finement. He  told  of  belne  threatened  before 
hts  release  that  If  be  embarrassed  the  Noortb 
Vietnamese  they  would  get  even.  Prishman 
said  he  was  told  "Hot  to  forget  that  they  stlU 
have  hundreds  of  my  buddies." 

"TH*  FOaoOTTTN  MZH" 

But  then  Frlahman  added  what  proved  to 
be  a  great  release  for  the  POW  kin  at  home. 
He  said  his  buddies  had  told  him  to  tell  the 
truth.   One  told   him,  Frishman  said,  that 
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even  If  It  mesnt  more  torture,  "at  least  hell 
know  why  he's  getting  It  and  he  wUl  feel 
that  it  will  be  worth  the  sacrifice." 

With  that,  the  dam  of  silence  was  washed 
away. 

Already,  the  National  League  of  PnmlUes 
of  American  Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia 
had  been  formed.  Wives  and  porents.  Indi- 
vidually and  In  groups,  began  to  act.  They 
traveled  to  Paris,  Cambodia,  and  elsewhere 
to  meet  North  Vietnamese  officials  and  de- 
mand Information. 

Last  September,  Rep.  William  L.  Dickin- 
son, D-Alo..  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  arranged  a 
special  order  in  the  House  for  discussion  of 
the  POW  problem. 

More  congressmen  sought  to  speak  during 
the  special  order  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated. The  resolution  passed  both  houses 
unanimously. 

Dickinson  set  the  tone  In  his  own  opening 
remarks: 

"These  are  the  forgotten  men  who  re- 
sponded to  their  nation's  call  in  time  of  need 
and  who  now  cry  out  to  their  government, 
Mr  Speaker,  through  their  valiant  wives 
and  families  for  our  help  and  consolation. 

"Since  1964.  when  we  committed  combat 
troops  to  South  Vietnam,  until  early  this 
year,  our  forgotten  men  have  not  been  talked 
about.  .  . 

"I  think  It  is  time  we  talked  atwut  this 
grave  situation,  and  I  know  we  have  hundreds 
of  wives  and  families — many  of  them  present 
in  the  House  gallery  today — who  concur  with 
me." 

Also  In  September,  the  American  Red  Cross 
scored  an  extranational  diplomatic  coup.  In 
the  words  of  Samuel  Krakow,  director  of 
ABC's  office  of  International  relations.  "We 
Internationalized  the  Issue." 

The  ARC  Introduced  a  resolution  In  Istan- 
bul at  the  21st  meeting  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Conference.  It  simply  called  upon 
all  parties  to  abide  by  the  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  It  passed  that  interna- 
tional body  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0. 

The  Vietcong  have  claimed  they  are  not 
bound  by  the  convention,  and  Hanoi  has  con- 
tended that  the  Americans  are  "war  crimi- 
nals" not  entitled  to  convention  protections. 

Both  claims  are  clearly  Invalid  under  the 
convention,  however. 

Article  3  of  the  POW  Convention  states.  In 
part:  "The  present  convention  shall  apply  to 
aU  cases  of  declared  war  or  of  any  other 
armed  conflict  which  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not  recognized 
by  one  of  them." 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  launched 
what  a  staff  member  calls  lu  "annoy  Hanoi" 
program.  It  has  sent  cablegrams  and  letters 
to  113  Red  Cross  societies  and  to  four  equiv- 
alent organizations.  Through  local  chapters. 
It  ts  urging  that  letters  be  sent  to  Hanoi  and 
to  Influential  foreign  embassies.  It  partici- 
pated In  a  campaign  last  winter  simimed  up 
by  the  newspaper  ad:  "This  Christmas  write 
a  cord  to  an  enemy." 

Other  individuals  and  organizations  have 
become  active  also.  Wives  have  turned  up 
all  over  the  world.  Public  interest  in  the 
United  States  has  awakened,  and  it.  In  turn, 
has  spurred  new  efforts  In  the  administration. 

POLICT   TAJKB8   WrWKT 

And  results  are  beginning  to  show. 

First,  there's  an  outpouring  of  intema- 
ttonal  opinion.  Editorials  supporting  the  U.S. 
position  on  this  one  question  have  appeared 
in  influential  newspapers  aroiind  the  world. 
In  Stockholm,  where  anti-American  senti- 
ment is  In  fashion,  the  Svene^ka  Dagblsdet 
wrote;  "What  would  be  more  humanitarian 
than  for  North  Vietnam  to  meet  the  wishes 
for  some   basic    Information   about   human 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Uvea?  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Hanoi  would 
have  to  lose  from  such  a  gesture." 

Then  there's  the  reaction  of  North  Viet- 
namese diplomats.  At  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
the  verbal  forays  o**  U.S.  Ambassador  Philip 
C.  Hablb  always  draw  a  self-righteous,  canned 
rejoinder.  But  not  when  he  harps  on  the 
POW  Issue.  The  North  Vietnam  delegates 
barely  respond. 

Also,  U.S.  Intelligence  reports  that  North 
Vietnamese  diplomats  around  the  world  are 
responding  defensively  when  asked  by  sup- 
posedly friendly  foreigners  about  tbe  POW 
question. 

Finally,  there's  been  the  official  behavior 
of  Hanoi.  As  tbe  ARC'S  Kxak.ow  notes,  "Of 
all  the  mall  from  American  prisoners  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  tbe  last  five  years,  more 
than  75  percent  has  arrived  in  the  last  few 
months." 

With  the  letters  is  also  coming  a  trlclcle  of 
Information  about  prisoners. 

North  Vietnam  has  represented  these  re- 
laxations In  Its  policies  oa  being  the  result  of 
intervention  by  VS.  peace  groups.  All  such 
relaxation  has  been  accompanied  with  max- 
imum propaganda  fanfare  which  has  at- 
tempted to  build  prestige  for  the  American 
antiwar  movement. 

The  U.S.  dissident  groups  have  organized 
the  Coomilttee  of  Liaison  with  ^mUles  of 
Servicemen  Detained  In  North  Vietnam.  In 
an  "information  sheet"  publl^ed  last  Jan- 
uary, this  committee  noted  the  prisoner  re- 
lecbsea  of  February  and  July  1908  and  July 
1969.  Cochalrmen  of  the  committee  are  Dave 
Oelllnger  and  Mrs.  Cora  Wedss. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  many  POW  wives  in 
January,  the  committee  wrote.  "The  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  has  decided  to 
use  our  committee  as  a  channel  for  com- 
munications" between  POWs  and  their  kin. 
PEACZ  caotTPS  opxaan 

The  committee.  In  Its  "information  sheet", 
claimed  that  "the  U.S.  government  has  fre- 
quently made  it  more  difficult  fen-  the  Viet- 
namese to  be  open  to  the  concerns  of  Ameri- 
can families  by  using  the  families'  genuine 
desires  as  a  propaganda  ploy.  The  govern- 
ment has  further  attempted  to  provoke  an 
angry  response  from  the  Vtetuameee  by  pub- 
licizing unsubstantiated  and  loflammatory 
testimony  from  flyers  already  released.  Ap- 
parently, the  government  has  decided  to 
Jeopardize  existing  communications  and  the 
possibility  of  future  releases  for  the  sake  of 
propaganda  aimed  at  prolonging  the  war." 

That  114  Red  Cross  agencies  around  the 
world  have  found  North  Vietnam  wrong  on 
this  Issue  apparently  has  left  these  Ameri- 
cans uQlmpreesed. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  policy  toward  the  peace 
groups  Is  to  leave  them  unimpeded  for  the 
sake  of  what  Information  they  do  channel 
to  POW  families. 

Rep.  Bob  Wilson,  R-Callf.,  bss  asked  tbe 
Justice  Department  to  require  the  committee 
to  register  as  a  foreign  agent  under  the  for- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1038.  The 
law's  application  in  this  case  la  uncertain, 
however.  It  requires  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  foreign  nation  and  Its  U.S. 
agent.  The  committee  has  been  careful  to 
disclaim  any  agency  role.  It  said  In  the  In- 
formation sheet.  "The  peace  movement  is 
responding  to  a  request  by  the  Vietnamese 
to  meet  a  specific.  Immediate  need  and  Is  not 
in  anv  sense  representing  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam" 

Meanwhile,  the  anguish  and  the  actlvltleB 
go  on. 

And  In  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  the  elder 
Sdireckengosta  talking  to  a  reporter — ^the 
first  who  ever  called  them^^nr  out: 

"We  do  hope  and  pray  some  word  oocnas 
out  for  the  majority.  Even  If  It  ain't  oun. 
maybe  aookebody  else  wlU  hear.  Maybe  tJiaC's 
life." 
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DAVE  EVANS,  ENTERPRISINQ 
UTAHAN 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    tJTAH 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  UUh.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  U  much  to  be  said  about  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  opportunities 
It  affords  us  no  matter  what  our  age  or 
station  In  life-  A  perfect  example  of  this 
is  my  good  friend  and  diligent  entre- 
preneur, David  W.  Evans.  Mr.  Evans, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Evans  network  of  advertising  agen- 
cies, waa  recently  featured  in  200  news- 
papers around  the  United  States  by 
columnist  Joyce  Lain,  who  was  greatly 
impressed  by  "the  chairman's"  enthusi- 
asm for  life  and  work  at  age  76. 1  submit 
the  reprint  of  her  article  for  the  Record: 
Davc  Evsns  Peatujueo  in  Stkpicath)  Colomn 

Deak  JoTcsr  My  hiuband,  at  47  i$  taUcing 
about  starting  hla  ovm  buainess  after  yean 
of  tteing  an  employee.  Cm  afraid  he's  too  old 
to  start  over  ond  /  icorry  about  rtsWnjr  our 
present  security.  Wtiat  do  you  think? — PJ, 
Memphis 

m  my  observation,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
seniors  who  succeed  on  the  seoood  try — 
those  who  are  smart  enough  to  know  that 
they  are  not  too  old,  and  those  who  are  too 
dumb  to  know  that  they  are. 

Bankruptcy  court  records  are  filled  with 
flops  whose  birthdays  range  from  31  to 
secrecy.  Age  Isnt  so  much  the  deciding  fac- 
tor as  ability,  and,  of  course,  various  businefls 
considerations.  To  Illustrate,  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  about  a  remarkable  man  I  met  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Utah.  I  was.  and  I  think 
you,  too,  will  be  Inspired  by  his  story. 

David  Evans  has  Just  turned  7Q.  At  tbe 
age  of  49.  he  decided  to  count  talents — not 
years — and  opened  his  own  firm.  Today, 
David  W.  Evans  &  Associates,  an  advertising. 
marketing  and  public  relations  firm  based 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  has  eight  regional  ofllces 
from  California  to  Pennsylvania  and  an  an- 
nual  billing  of  nearly  (30  million.  Why  was 
he  motivated  to  start  from  scratch  in  a 
highly  competitive  field? 

Because,  after  working  25  years  for  others, 
Dave  Evans  was  dlssatlsfled.  He  thou^t  be 
was  a  failure.  He  had  a  business  philosophy 
be  believed  would  work  better,  but  he  needed 
to  become  the  bosa  to  find  out. 

Ilie  philosophy  on  which  he  gambled 
everything  is :  "Always  do  more  for  my  clients 
than  I  am  paid  to  do  "  The  gamble  paid  off. 
leading  repeatedly  to  increased  buainess.  His 
concept  of  "total  Involvement  Bervice"  has 
made  htm  virtually  indispensable  to  his 
clients,  many  of  whom  have  recommended 
htm  to  other  advertisers. 

mslde  the  shop,  Evans  decided  from  the 
outset  that  he  should  share  his  profits  with 
his  fellow  workers.  He  brought  them  into 
full  partnership  and  now  the  company  Is 
partially  owned  by  several  dozen  employees. 
Another  factor  counting  heavily  In  his  suc- 
cess Is  his  mastery  in  human  relations. 

A  copywriter  with  the  Orm,  explains:  "Mr. 
Evans  never  tried  to  "big  man'  It  with  his 
employees.  He  always  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  did  more  than  hU  share  of  the  work. 
He  thinks  fairness  and  cooslderatlon  of  the 
other  guy's  viewpoint  the  dues  he  pays  to  the 
'satisfied  employee  club.'  and  he  likes  to  be 
a  member  in  good  standing." 

Although  Dave  Evans  has  recently  turned 
the  Job  of  chief  ssecutive  offlcor  over  to  a 
younger  man.  he's  still  in  there  alugglng. 
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His  momlnes  nart  at  6:30  ftnd  ta«  rarely 
leav«6  his  office  untU  after  0  In  the  avenUig. 
He  peclu  away  at  tils  vintage  typewriter, 
brtn^  new  cUenta  into  Che  linn.  couDsela 
staff  members  and  teAcbes  several  course*  In 
sdvertlsing — odo  at  a  university  45  miles 
sway  "Just  for  the  lun  of  K."  After  work 
he  swings  on  a  conUnual  round  of  church 
and  ciTic  activities. 

Maturity  has  not  dlmlnlahed  Evans'  wit 
one  whit.  On  hli  7ttth  birthday,  he  was  asked 
to  what  he  attributed  his  youthful  faith, 
bope.  energy  and  anthusissm.  Evans*  brown 
eyas  Ut  the  good  humor  beneath  bis  gray 
locka  as  he  replied.  "It's  the  iplrlt  of  lev 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Bcmsoumi 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RSPaBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Sepfember  1$.  1970 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  and 
constituent.  Mrs.  Susanne  C.  Wheat,  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  has  written  an  excellent 
essay  entitled.  "The  Impossible  Dream." 
Her  perceptive  writing  brings  forth  the 
idea  that  the  free  world  must  unite  if 
tt  Is  to  survive  in  its  struggle  against 
Intematlonal  communism  and  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  carry  the 
burden  of  this  struggle  by  Itself.  I  sin- 
cerely commend  this  essay  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 

ThK   iMTOaSXBLB  DMMAU 

The  United  States  is  not  only  engaged  In 

what  has  been  a  long,  tedious  and  costly  wax 
In  Vietnam,  but  our  nation  is  In  the  throes 
of  Internal  dissension.  The  Cotnmunlsts  have 
said  that  what  they  can't  accomplish  by 
Inflltratlon  they  try  to  achieve  by  war.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  they  aimounced  that  their  goal 
for  dominating  the  world  was  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy 

WhUe  tbey  certainly  havent  made  that, 
they  have  succeeded  In  taking  a  toll  of  our 
young  men  as  either  casualties,  among  the 
wounded  or  prisoners  of  war.  And  they  have 
wsged  a  war  which  has  caused  severe  frus- 
tration to  us.  They  have  principally  fought 
ao  elusive  battle,  where  they  can  at  times 
disappear  Into  the  Jungles. 

Hie  VS.  has  had  restraints  placed  upon 
us  If  we  dared  a  full  scale  war.  Russia  might 
send  troops,  whereas  now  &he  l£  only  lending 
material  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Also  Red  China 
Issued  an  ominous  warning  that  she  would 
send  over  her  massive  armies.  They  have  us 
behind  the  proverbial  eight  ball  and  ao  the 
war  has  dragged  on  for  what  aeemj  like  an 
Interminably  long  time. 

The  Communists  thrive  on  trouble  areas 
In  the  free  world.  Of  course,  they  are  de- 
lighted that  the  United  States,  the  great  for- 
tress of  capitalism  In  the  free  world.  Is  torn 
bv  racial  itrife.  protests  over  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  a  perlloiu  economy  and 
excessive  cut-backs  which  have  resulted  In 
unemployment. 

Since  the  Communists  are  In  control  In 
many  areas  of  the  world,  tt  seemed  essentia! 
that  they  be  etopped  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
couldn't  tolerate  all  of  southeast  Asia  falling 
prey  to  Communism,  which  might  have  even- 
tually followed.  It  seemed  imperative  that 
the  US.  defend  South  Vietnam  or  that  some- 
one did-  Yet  It  Is  also  evident  that  we  can't 
fight  Communism  alone.  In  Korea,  the  United 
Nations  troops  assisted  us  in  defending  South 
Korea,  but  tlie  TJJB.  aaaumed  the  principal 
role. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

When  we  didnt  send  mlUtary  forces  to 
help  the  invasion  made  by  the  Cuban  exUee 
nor  lend  air  support  to  them  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  none  of  the  other  free  countries  did 
either.  However,  we  can't  be  the  one  to  always 
battle  world  communism. 

The  VB.  cant  be  the  one  to  take  the  re- 
sDonslblllty  for  always  aasumlng  the  llrai'a 
share  in  battling  world  communism.  And  so 
since  none  of  the  free  nations  took  their 
turn  tn  aiding  the  Cuban  exile*,  the  Castro 
regime  is  firmly  entrenched  Just  ninety  mllea 
from  Miami  And  our  planes  are  continually 
being   hijacked   to  Cuba. 

Now  the  United  States  la  the  only  power 
fighting  mUltarUy  In  Vietnam.  The  other 
four  countries  who  have  fighting  men  there 
are  smaU,  minor  naUona.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines  and  South  Korea.  Our 
country,  what's  more,  belongs  to  numeroui 
treaties,  with  the  provision  that  we  will  aid 
member  nations  who  are  the  victim  of  an 
armed  attack.  In  many  of  these  treaties,  we 
are  the  only  power,  only  Joined  by  the 
smaller,  minor  countrtee. 

In  Vietnam,  while  other  major  countrlea 
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them  by  their  leaders  will  be  able  to  over- 
throw their  government. 

Dostoevski,  a  noted  Russian  authority, 
made  this  startling  prediction.  "There  will 
eventually  be  an  upheaval;  there's  going  to 
be  an  upset  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before.  Communism,  with  Its  mechani- 
cal forms,  doesnt  contain  the  soclallam  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  Russian  people  be- 
lieve that  the  final  selvstlon  and  the  all- 
Ulumlnatlng  unity  is  in  ChrUt  and  the  Lord 
and  In  Them  alone.  The  Russlnn  people  bear 
the  Image  of  Christ  and  love  Him  alone." 

When  the  free  world  Is  striving  for  sur- 
vival. It  seems  very  distant  and  remote  that 
these  subjugated  peoples  might  be  able  to 
topple  their  CommunUt  leaders.  It  seems 
like  an  almost  impossible  dream  that  instead 
of  Communism  creeping  over  the  earth,  more 
of  our  world  will  become  free,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  working  for  the  worshipping  God 
and  Jesus. 

Yet  to  the  Christian,  not  Just  any  dream 
will  aufllce.  It  muat  be  Ood'e  dream  and 
surely  this  Is  the  Lord's  dream  for  the  world. 
The  Lord  created  the  world  and  He  dldnt 
Intend  for  any  man  to  deny  other  men  the 
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assisting  us  with  troops.  England.  Prance, 
Israel.  West  Germany,  Italy.  Canada.  Iran, 
the  Republic  of  China.  South  Korea  and 
Jspan  are  all  aiding  the  war  effort,  but  none 
of  them  have  sent  combat  forces. 

Ukewlse  Ireland.  Greece.  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  have  a6aUt«d  with  their  Red  Cross 
organizations,  but  they  haven't  sent  flgbtlng 
men.  Neither  has  Thailand  nor  U:ilsyBta;  only 
advisory  military  personnel.  And  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  fight  Communist  ag- 
gressors alone  or  comparatively  ao  mlUtarUy. 
The  Communists  are  counting  on  disunity 
and  the  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world,  also  division  tn  our  own  country. 
Then  It  Is  far  easier  for  them  to  make  their 
advances. 

If  we  had  received  assistance  from  other 
free  powers  vrtth  combat  forces.  It  Is  very 
probable  that  North  Vietnam  would  be  re- 
pelled by  now.  And  maybe  our  nation  woiild 


ter  how  distant  It  seems,  let's  keep  our  sights 
on  this  dream  and  work  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  our  dally  lives. 

The  Communists  are  counting  on  the  half 
hearted  participation  of  the  free  world  to 
produce  an  ineffective  consolidation  against 
the  atheistic  slavery  of  Communism,  which 
threatens  to  encompass  and  envelop  the 
earth  one  day.  The  Communists  really  work 
on  spreading  their  Ideology  and  it's  an  Inter- 
national tie-up.  So  It  behooves  the  free  world 
to  counteract  this  by  Joining  together  and 
working  even  harder. 

If  the  free  world  really  unltea.  marvelou* 
things  could  be  done.  And,  hopefully,  al- 
though we  xnl^t  not  live  to  witness  ic.  free- 
dom will  r^iaoe  a  communistic  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  people 
of  East  Oermany  could  overthrow  their 
tyranny  and  replace  It  with  a  free  way  of 
life.   So  many   famlllee   have   gone  through 


be  eojoylng  peace  once  more,  Joined  In  unl-     rriet  because  of  the  separation  of  their  faml 


Dcatlon  Instead  of  this  agonizing  division 
and  rebelliousness  about  the  war  stUl  going 
on  and  branching  into  Cambodia. 

Our  aajvatlon  depends  upon  the  free  world 
puUlng  together  and  making  Its  valuable 
contribution  towards  maintaining  freedom 
In  the  world.  "Aak  not  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee".  Yes,  Communist  ag- 
gression Is  a  concern  for  the  entire  tree  world. 
It  must  act  together  In  order  to  even  hold  Its 
own. 

When  our  people  are  upset  over  an  ex- 
ternal war.  It  la  a  good  opportunity  for  Com- 
munist Infiltrators  to  sow  the  seeds  of  more 
discontent,  which  will  eventually  erupt  into 
more  chaos  inlemally.  The  other  free  na- 
tions can't  pass  the  buck  to  the  United 
States  forever  and  make  a  habit  of  It.  They 
must  do  what  they  can  towards  preserving 
what  Is  left  of  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  has  done  much  more  than  its  share. 
In  the  future  other  free  nations  must  come 
to  the  fore. 

With  the  CommunlsU  so  determined  to 
take  over  the  world.  It  seems  like  an  impos- 
sible dream  that  a  reversal  might  come  to 
pasa.  Could  there  be  a  switch  to  the  trend 
which  they  have  outUned  and  one  day  might 
freedom  replace  the  total ItanaiUsm  which  so 
many  people  abhor  i  There's  the  great  chal- 
lenge, the  challenge  to  beat  the  Communists 
at  their  own  game. 

If  the  free  world  remains  strong,  maybe  one 
day  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  the  people  in 
the  Communist  countries  to  revolt  against 
tlielr  leaders.  Tlie  people  in  Russia  espedaUy 
despise  their  Oodleas  slavery,  their  depriva- 
tion of  churches  or  any  manifestation  of 
their  religion  So  one  day  maybe  the  people 
who  have  had  Communism  impoeed  upon 


lies  due  to  the  BerUn  Wall,  dividing  the  east 
from  the  west. 

Radio  Free  Europe  Is  doing  a  splendid  Job 
of  keeping  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  in- 
formed about  the  free  world  and  tn  keeping 
the  spark  of  freedom  alive.  If  the  free  world 
Joins  solidly  together,  we  can  be  an  In^lra- 
tton  to  these  people  to  stage  a  revolution  to 
gain  their  freedom.  Yet  we  will  never  be  an 
incentive  if  the  free  world  is  disjointed  and 
diffident.  Instead  of  dr'pam.tng  the  great 
dream,  a  world  to  be  won  for  Christ,  we  are 
more  like  a  mllltng  crowd  of  dissidents  than 
a  fellowship  of  believers.  The  people  In  the 
free  world  seem  to  be  consumed  with  dullness 
and  discord. 

After  an  appearance  in  New  York  City,  Ole 
Bull,  the  great  violinist,  was  Invited  to  spend 
the  v»eek-end  tn  the  city  with  friends.  On 
Sunday  morning  they  Inrtted  him  to  attend 
church  with  them.  He  responded:  "I  will 
go  on  one  condition.  I  will  go  if  you  vrtll  take 
me  to  hear  someone  who  will  tempt  me  to 
do  the  tmpoeslble". 

Are  we  dreaming  Ood'a  dreams,  the  kind 
Jesus  was  dreaming  wben  He  prayed  "Thy 
kingdom  come"  as  He  looked  out  over  the 
world  from  Calvary's  Cross? 

It  can  all  be  summed  up  to  the  famous 
ballad  of  the  "Quest"  which  an  old  knight 
stogs    to    the    musical    play.    "Man    of    La 
Mancha".  This  is  the  message  of  the  song. 
"A  man  needs  to  dream  the  impossible  dream, 

To  fight  the  unbeatable  f oe  .  .  . 

To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go 

To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong 

To  try  when  your  arms  are  too  weary 

To  reach  the  unreachable  star. 

This  Is  my  quest,  to  follow  that  star. 
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Vo  matter  bov  hopeless,  no  matter  bow  lex. 
To  Hgbt  for  tbe  rlgbt  wltbout  question  or 

pause, 
To  be  willing  to  march  Into  btn  tor  a  beav- 

enly  cause  I 
And  the  world  wlU  be  better  for  tbu. 
That  one  man,  scorned  and  corered  with 

■cars. 
Still  Btrore,  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star". 

To  reach  tbe  unreachable  star  1  This  ahouid 
be  a  project  for  the  entire  free  world. 


AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  HEAK- 
INOS  ON  DISCrOMINATION  IN 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
FEDERAL  CONTRACTOR  EMPLOY- 
MENT—n 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

op   IfTW    TORK 

IN  THE  BODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  IB,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  U 
an  additional  portion  of  the  Report  of 
tbe  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Hearings  on 
Discrimination  in  Federal  Employment 
and  Federal  Contractor  Employment. 
These  hearings  were  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Coimss. 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  H«WKras,  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mr  Nix.  and  myself. 

This  portion  of  the  report  presents 
the  testimony  of  tbe  witaasses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  testify 
on  dLscrlmination  In  the  Federal  civil 
service.  The  first  portion  of  the  report, 
which  appears  In  the  Conoressionai 
Recohi)  of  September  15  at  pages  31900- 
31904,  consisted  of  the  foreword,  the 
introduction,  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  committee 
concerning  discrimination  in  Federal 
emplojranent. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  ad  hoc  congressional  committee  to 
testify  on  discrimination  In  tbe  Federal 
civil  service  were :  Mr.  Julius  W.  Hobson, 
Mr.  Domingo  Nick  Reyas.  Mr.  Michael 
Ambrose.  Mr.  Henry  Bayne.  Mr.  Charles 
Johnson.  Mr.  Louis  Zawatsky.  Mr  Paul 
L.  Everett.  Mrs.  Amy  Scupi,  Mr.  Hertiert 
Roche.  Mr.  William  Williams,  Mrs.  Mary 
Cherry.  Mr.  Snyder  Garland.  Mr.  Jesse 
Gooding.  Mr.  Charles  I.  Cassell,  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  and  Father  Henry 
Casso. 

IV.  TaannsowT  or  jTn.nj*  w.  bobson 

Mr.  Hobson  Is  an  employee.  Social 
Security  Administration:  former  mem- 
twr,  Washington,  D.C.  School  Board: 
plaintiff  in  Hobson  against  Hansen,  in 
which  Federal  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
ordered  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
board  to  abolish  the  "track  system"  In 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 

Mr.  Hobson's  testimony  concentrated 
on  job  discrimination  in  the  Federal 
civil  service.  He  noted  the  minimal  num- 
ber of  black  employees  at  the  higher 
salary  levels  and  In  policymaking  posi- 
tions. He  pointed  out  the  disparity  "le- 
tween  tbe  percentage  of  total  employees 
whldi  blacks  constitute,  and  the  per- 
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centage  of  total  Income  which  they  re- 
ceive: whUe  blacks  made  up  10.5  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  employees,  they  only 
received  6.6  percent  of  total  waces.  This 
disparity  is  even  greater  In  the  case  of 
women.  Mr.  Hobson  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Hobson  drew  special  attention  to 
statistics  derived  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  which,  while  no  worse  than 
other  agencies,  does  have  very  complete 
figures  enabling  tbe  typical  pattern  of 
discrimination  to  be  very  clearly  seen. 
These  statistics  showed  that  the  oft- 
cited  Justification  for  such  patterns — for 
example,  lack  of  educational  qualifica- 
tions— is  specious.  Education  proved  to 
be  generally  equal  when  comparing 
whites  and  blacks,  yet  advancement  was 
much  slower  for  the  latter.  Furthermore, 
more  than  100  white  employees  in  GS-10 
to  QS-17  positions  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress did  not  have  college  degrees. 

Mr.  Hobson  also  noted  the  nonutlUty 
of  the  present  civU  service  grievance 
procedures  and  the  dlfDculty  of  obtain- 
ing needed  data  from  the  agencies — 
data  which  would  show  the  degree  and 
form  of  discrimination  occurring. 

Mr.  Hobson  also  made  several  FUg- 
gestions:  the  responsibility  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  programs  should 
be  placed  in  an  independent  agency: 
blacks  should  be  brought  Into  the  ex- 
panding areas  of  employment,  such  as 
computer  technology:  and  the  govern- 
ment should  engage  In  compensatory  ac- 
tion to  redress  past  wrongs  and  to  avert 
present  and  future  ones. 

His  testimony  follows : 

TXSTIKONT 

Mr.  HoaaoH.  (Mr.  Hobeon  preeeuted  a  fact 
sheet  on  Job  dlscrmunatlon,  based  on  report 
Issued  by  tbe  United  Statee  Civil  Serrloe 
Commission,  entitled  "Study  of  Utnoflty 
Group  &nploT7nent  In  the  Pederml  Govern- 
ment.  ISSfi  end  1967".) 

In  the  Pederal  Civil  Service,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1966.  black  people  comprised  about  9.7 
per  cent  of  the  clssslfled  employees,  but 
only  1.6  per  cent  of  those  above  GS-11.  .  .  . 
(Bty  November.  1967.  black  people  com- 
prised 10.S  per  cent  of  the  classified  em- 
ployees, but  still  less  than  3  per  cent  (1.6 
per  cent)   of  those  above  OS-11. 

In  Federal  agency  after  agency,  there  have 
been  slmUar  defaults  of  responsibiuty  to 
ensure  equal  employment  opportunity.  This 
Is  particularly  emphaslaed  by  the  absence  of 
black  employees  at  policy-making  levels.  No 
matter  how  effective  guarantees  of  equal  op- 
portunity may  be  on  paper,  they  have  been 
nulllfled  In  the  hiring  and  promotion  prac- 
for,  and  by  tbe  people.  It  Is  Inexcusable 
tlcea  by  a  government  that  purports  to  be  of, 
that  any  Job  created  In  pert  by  tax  dollars 
paid  by  minorities  should  remain  cloaed  to 
minorities 

As  the  model  employer  and  keeper  of  the 
keys  as  to  what  defines  "merit."  the  ClvU 
Service  Commlaslon  cannot  allow  tbe  quali- 
fication of  being  white  to  dominate,  in  prac- 
tice, tbe  fundamental  structure  upon  which 
tbe  employment  system  is  built,  through 
the  encouragement  of  highly  verbal  and 
irrelevant  examinations,  prohibitive  quali- 
fication standards,  selective  and  Bxbltrmty 
training  programs,  discriminatory  promotion 
practices,  and  a  slipshod,  Intlmldatisg  griev- 
ance procedure.  If  this  country  is  to  survive 
with  equal  Justice  for  all.  then  we  must 
Insist  upon  tbe  first  and  foremoet  example 
of  auch  Justice  In  federal  employment. 
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Of  the  total  poaiUons  to  the  United  Otatee 
government  to  1B67,  black  employees  were 
10.6   percent  of  total   employment.   ...   If 

you  break  this  down  by  grade you  will 

see  that  to  Grades  I  to  0.  16  percent  of  tli* 
tdack  employees  to  the  federal  government 
fell  ID  that  category.  .  .  . 

Qrades  7  to  13.  4.9  per  cent  of  the  black 
employees  were  to  this  category,  and  ftS.l 
per  cent  were  white.  Wben  you  get  to  IS  and 
above,  the  black  employees  almost  disappear 
and  go  down  Co  1.5  per  cent.  &>...««  the 
grades  go  up,  the  per  cent  of  black  employeee 
In  tbe  grades  goes  down.  .  .  . 

This  10.5  per  cent  of  tbe  black  employees 
to  the  federal  government  to  1067  were  re- 
celvtog  only  8.6  per  cent  of  the  money.  So 
for  the  year  1967,  black  employees  lost 
1186.846.670  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  receiving  the  same  per  cent  of  the  money 
as  they  are  (a  percentage)  ...  of  the  em* 
ployment.  .  .  . 

I  have  also  been  concerned  about  another 
group  of  employees  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment  and  that  le  women.  Women  are 

Just  as  bad  off  to  federal  employment,  if  not 
worse  off,  than  black  employees  as  a  olaaa. 
.  .  .  (W)omen  made  up  42.4  percent  of  em- 
ployment to  1966  and  they  received  only  303 
percentof  the  money.  .  .  . 

The  grievance  machinery  which  Is  avail- 
able to  black  employees  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  totimldatlng,  It  Is  useless.  It  has 
never  worked  and  It  Is  not  worktog  now.  I 
think  nhat  there  needs  to  be  a  basic  re- 
struct\irtng  of  the  whole  process  ot  griev- 
ances 

Mr.  Rt&x  .  .  .  There  hare  been  submitted 
over  a  period  of  time  eomplatots  of  Job  dis- 
crimination by  yourself  to  the  federal  Civtl 
Service,  and  there  have  alao  been.  I  take  It. 
oomplalnts  raised  through  the  appeals  mech- 
anism to  the  federal  ClvU  Service.  Bow  many 
cases  do  you  know  of  tn  which  there  has 
beea  a  flndtog  of  racist  discrimination? 

Mr.  HoeaoH.  Well.  I  have,  over  a  period  of 
years.  Mr.  Chairman,  represented  federal  em- 
ployees as  well  as  myself  to  Job  dlscrlmtoa- 
tlon.  I  can  recall,  with  some  fifty  caaes  since 
19&0,  (flndtogs  oft  discrimination  to  only 
two  cases  that  I  was  tovolved  to.  I  have  seen 
the  statistics  on  the  Civil  Service  findings, 
and  I  think  they  find  something  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  cases  have  any  discrlm- 
InatioD  at  all. . . 

Mr.  Btan.  Have  you  any  suggestlona  .  .  .. 
steps  which  could  be  taken  to  bring  shout 
sn  immediate  expansion  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  black  employees  to  the  Jed- 
eral  Civil  Service  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  HoBBON  Tes.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
things  that  should  be  done  Is  that  the  whole 
question  of  Job  discrimination,  the  whole 
question  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  black  people  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  put  under 
some  Independent  agency,  ...  I  think  the 
present  machtoery  is  so  designed,  and  the 
people  who  run  It  are  part  of  management, 
or  at  least  they  have  the  mentality  of  man- 
agement, and  It  Is  usually  the  agency  against 
tbe  employees. 

I  think  also  that  to  the  new  Job*  where 
computer  technoloCT  !■  being  used  .  .  ., 
black  people  are  being  dangerously  left  out 
of  these  begtonlng  Jobs.  .  .  .  The  old-line 
Bgenclea  like  tbe  Social  Security  Admtots- 
tratlon  and  some  of  the  agencies  like  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  not  very  expan- 
sive. You  can  get  to  there  and  remato  In 
grade  for  many  years.  But  If  you  can  get  toto 
these  new  programs  that  black  people  are 
being  left  out  oT  entirely,  and  partleuUrly 
in  the  area  of  computer  technology,  then  you 
have  a  chance  for  advancement.  ...  I  think 
that  this  Is  an  area  that  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined and  eriTHf^i^^^C  done  about  It  lin- 
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mediately.  Otherwise.  bUck  employees  an 
going  to  find  cbemselves  down  in  the  ranks 
of  ihU  particular  category  of  federal  Joba, 
alao. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  wert  able  to  obtain  data., 
aiihiiugh  It  was  1963  data,  oti  the  Library  of 
Congresa  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
data  from  other  agencies  of  a  similar  nature? 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Yes.  t  have  asked  EEO  offlc«8, 
I  have  asked  the  CivU  Serrtce  Commleslon 
and  TOTiotia  agencies,  for  data  similar  to  that 
that  I  got  from  the  Library  of  Congress — 
average  number  of  years  in  grade,  educa- 
tional quttliO cations  of  black  emfrtoyeea  ver- 
sus white  employees.  They  hive  all  said  that 
"we  can't  give  you  that  kind  of  data  because 
It  1«  not  avallflble.".  .  .  .  Bin  the  Library  of 
ConKTess  proves,  by  getting  out  this  data, 
(that)  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Rtapi.  There  have  been  Joba  open  for 
Negroes  at  higher  levels.  Have  you  made  any 
ftudy  of  those  Joba  aa  to  .  .  .  (their) 
nature  ...  7 

Mr.  BoBsoN.  Well,  I  find  that  ....  to  my 
chagrtn.  most  of  the  Jobs  are  related  to  the 
civil  rt!»hts  fleld  or  are  related  to  a  field 
which  Is  related  to  race,  and  I  find  this  to 
be  quite  a  problem  in  advancement  la  the 
federal  government.  I  am  opposed  to  what 
I  call  "profewilonnl  Negroea."  people  whose 
profession  l£  being  black  ...  1  am  In- 
torested  In  seeing  black  people  in  policy-mak- 
ing positions.  I  am  a  technician  myself. 
busy  with  the  collection,  evaluation,  analy- 
sis and  presentation  of  data.  It  la  In  that 
area  that  you  find  a  lot  of  federal  Jobs,  and 
this  Is  where  I  would  like  to  go  up  on  my 
merles,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  tbat 
I  am  of  African  origin.  .  .  . 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  need  to  do 
for  the  morale  of  black  employees  la  to  go 
In  and  do  sometiuog  about  the  utilization  of 
black  manpower  which  now  exists  Inside 
of  every  federal  agency  and  have  a  crash 
promotion  program.  People  say  that  we  don't 
want  to  have  reverse  Job  discrimination.  Well. 
I  dont  care  whether  they  call  It  reverse  Job 
diacrlmlnatlon  or  not.  this  is  a  set  of  con- 
ditions which  were  created,  they  were  de- 
signed,  they  were  not  put  here  by  an  in- 
visible hand  or  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  man- 
made,  and  I  think  that  men  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  them.  1  think  the  federal 
government  Is  going  to  have  to  engage  In 
compensatory  action  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  federal  Job  discrimination  and  denial 
of  opportunity  to  black  employees  which 
has  been  going  on  since  the  inception  of 
the  government  of  the  United  Statee. 

MR.    DOICXNCO    EOCK    RITAS 

Mr.  Rcyas  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Mexican- American  Anti- Defamation 
Committee.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Reyas'  testimony  was  directed  at 
the  problems  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
population,  particularly  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. The  patterns  of  discrimination  to 
wtiir±i  other  witnesses  testified,  chiefly 
in  regard  to  blacks  are  also  revealed  in 
terms  of  Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  These  groups  have  the  particular 
problem  of  language  difficulties,  which 
not  only  help  to  engender  discrimination 
against  them,  but  also  operate  to  inhibit 
their  understanding  of,  and  utilization 
of.  the  grievance  procedures. 

Mr.  Reyas'  recommendations  Included 
simplification  of  the  grievance  proce- 
dure and  development  of  recruitment 
practices  specifically  aimed  at  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  through  utilization  of 
Spanish -speaking  nempa[>ers  and  radio 
stations,  and  through  the  aaslstance  of 
local  communitlefl  and  community 
groups. 

The  testimony  follows: 
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TtSTlMONT 

Mr.  RxTAS.  La  dlscrlmlnaclon  del  el  pueblo 
habla  espanols  en  general,  y  Latino- 
Americano  en  particular,  en  la  cuestlon  de 
empleo  federal  es  un  problema  que  slgue 
crectendo  por  falta  de  un  goblerno  que  no  ea 
responstvo,  que  no  sabe  como  communlcar 
con  sua  cludadanoe.  Noeotros  loa  Latino- 
Americanos  queremoa  servlr  en  el  ejerclto 
tanto  como  en  el  mundo  de  trabajo  federal. 
Mr.  Congressman,  my  remarks  In  Spanish 
were  meant  to  dramatically  Indicate  to  you 
(one  of)  the  many  hang-ups  .  .  .  that  exl.sts 
In  many  parts  of  this  country,  especially 
when  communicating,  recruiting  or  Just  in- 
forcmng  Mexican- American  citizens  in  tbla 
country  of  their  rights  to  Federal  employ- 
ment, and  of  their  rights  in  cases  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  Federal  establishment. 
specifically,  the  complaint  In  grievance  pro- 
cedure available  to  all  Its  citizens.        '^ 

I  would  most  greatly  request  your  permis- 
sion to  read  some  materials  that  have  Just 
been  recently  published  by  the  UJ9.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  on  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican .  .  .  with  respect  to  employment  in  the 
Federal  establishment.  (This  report  la  en- 
tilled  "The  Mexican  -  Amert  can."  > 

•'As  a  group  Mexican  Americans  have  been 
unable  to  move  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  life.  Taking  the  South- 
west as  a  whole,  their  unemployment  rate  is 
about  double  that  of  Anglos.  As  la  so  often 
the  case,  overall  statistics  tell  less  than  the 
whole  story. 

■•Furthermore,  regional  figures  hide  the 
severity  of  the  situation  as  It  exists  In  many 
harries  where  Mexican  Americans  are 
concentrated. 

'•This  condition  holds  for  public  employ- 
ment. Federal.  State,  county,  and  city,  as 
well  as  private-  In  1960.  for  example.  79 
percent  of  all  Mexican  American  workers 
labored  in  unskilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs. 
This  statistic  makes  It  evident  that  Mexican- 
Americans  have  difficulty  getting  promotion 
once  they  are  employed,  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  general  low  level  of  education  and 
HklUs  and  probably  in  port  to  discrimination. 
"The  slnc^e  largest  and  best  paying  em- 
ployer In  the  Southwest  is  the  United  States 
Government.  As  of  mld-IMC.  having  made 
dramatic  increases  In  a  short  time.  It  em- 
ploved  Mexican  Americana  In  almost  direct 
proportion  to  their  percentage  of  the  total 
lobor  force,  about  10  percent,  taking  the 
Southwest  as  a  whole. 

"Again,  however,  overall  statistics  do  not 
represent  a  complete  picture.  For  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  the  largest  concentration 
of  Mexican-Americans  of  all  the  South- 
western states.  Mexican-American  federal 
emplovees  were  only  4  9  percent,  and  In  Ux 
Angeles  County,  which  has  the  largest  con- 
centration of  Mexican -Americans  In  the 
country,  there  were  only  4  percent, 

"In  that  county,  the  Post  Office  etnploy*  43 
percent  of  all  Federal  employeea.  but  only  4.1 
percent  of  those  employees  are  Mexican- 
American. 

"Resentment  against  Post  Office  hiring 
and  promotional  policies  runs  high  among 
Mexican- Americans  in  California,  both  be- 
cause the  Post  Office  is  such  a  large  employer 
and  because  It  has  made  special  effort*  to 
help  another  minority.  In  fact,  la-st  year  in 
San  Francisco  a  Mexican- American  testified 
before  the  California  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  this  Commission:  'Aner  the  Negro  up- 
rising 700  positions  were  created  to  pacify 
and  alleviate  the  problem  of  unemployment 
in  the  Negro  community.  The  Civil  Service 
exams  were  waived  In  the  mentioned  case. 
Tet  when  the  Mexican- American  organiza- 
tions requested  that  the  same  be  done  for 
the  Mexican-American,  the  Administration 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  Mexican- 
American  community  was  faced  with  the 
problem  In  employment. 
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"Will  we  have  to  burn  some  buUdlngs  to 
obtain  Justice  from  our  government?" 

"As  is  true  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  Mexican- Americans  In  Federal  serv- 
ice are  clustered  In  the  lowest  paying  scales, 
lu  the  postal  service,  91  percent  are  Ui  the 
lowest  paid  position,  grades  1  through  4. 
Overall,  70  percent  are  at  entry  level. 

"Discrimination  against  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans Is  often  difficult  to  prove,  because  em- 
ployers may  cite  lack  of  skill  or  facility  in 
the  English  language  as  grounds  for  refusing 
employment  or  promotion,  and  It  Is  unques- 
tionably true  that  much  of  the  Mexican- 
American  employment  situation  In  general 
must  be  laid  to  the  low  educational  level  and 
lack  of  occupational  skills  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  community. 

"Nonetheless,  the  Anglo  and  Mexican  - 
American  observers  are  convinced  that  overt 
discrimination  la  widespread. 

"In  1967.  the  Director  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
Office  of  (the)  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  testified  t>efore  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
ClvU  Riots  that:  Our  experleuce  has  been 
and  certainly  Is  stUl  that  there  la  much  too 
much  discrimination  against  Mexican- 
Americans.' 

■He  went  on  to  say:  T  am  reminded  of  an 
employer  In  Arizona  who  said  to  us,  "Tea. 
we  discriminate  against  Mexican  Americana. 
We  alwaya  have.  We  have  never  permitted 
Mexican  Americana  to  get  higher  than  a  cer- 
tain level  In  this  company."  ' 

"Charges  of  dlscrlmlnAtion.  particularly  la 
promotion,  have  been  brought  by  Mexican- 
American  organlMtlona  against  Federal  In- 
staUatlona  as  well  as  private  compaiilee,  many 
of  which  hold  government  contracts  whioli 
prohibit  discrimination.  The  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  In  San  Antonio  has  been  a  frequent  tar- 
get. So  have  other  military  inatallatlons. 
Charges  of  differential  pay  in  treatment  have 
been  made  against  the  Klngsvllle  Naval  Air 
Station.  It  was  alleged  that  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Navy  Exchange  employeea  are  paid  80 
cents  an  hour  and  Anglos  »l.a5,  and  that  the 
Navy  has  contract*  with  a  cleaner  who  hire* 
SpanUh  speaking  employeea  at  50  cenU  an 
hour.  ^         . 

"A  Mexican -American  supervisor  charged 
he  was  ordered  to  sweep  and  clean  his  area 
while  no  Anglos  of  the  same  or  even  lower 
rank  had  ever  been  asked  to  perform  such 
duties. 

"Mexican -Americana  complain  that  al- 
though they  must  be  paid  good  wagas. 
though  often  they  are  not.  they  caimot  rise 
into  higher  positions.  .  .  . 

"Many  observers  believe  that  private  firms 
and  the  civil  service  Itself  often  eatabllaH 
totaUy  Irrtfevant  requirements  which  have 
the  effect  intended  or  not  of  screening  out 
Mexican- Amen  can  applicants. 

"Tests  of  various  kinds  often  present  ua- 
neoeeaary  obstacles  to  employment.  It  la  ac- 
knowledged that  teats  seldom  accurately 
measure  the  ability  of  different  laognag* 
or  cultural  groups,  and  in  some  cases  It  U 
duneult  to  see  what  relationship  a  given  tart 
has  to  a  given  Job. 

"In  1087  the  Ban  Franciaco  OhronlcJe  re- 
ported that  oeveral  of  the  Iwst  gardeners  In 
the  city's  Recreatloru  and  Parks  Department 
had  loet  their  Joba  because,  having  been 
hired  on  a  temporary  boats  until  they  could 
meet  civil  service  requirements,  they  could 
not  pass  a  written  test  which  a  reporter 
described  as  a  *water*d-down  version  of  a 
college  entrance  exam.' 

"It  Included  such  queetloos  as  'He  treated 
me  as  though  I  (blank)  a  stranger.* 

"The  dlsmlSBed  gardeners  were  described 
by  a  superior  as  'men  who  can  spot  plant 
disease  and  know  just  what  to  do.  But  put  tt 
down  In  writing,  never." " 

Mr.  Rtak.  The  figures  which  you  cited  on 
employment  in  the  Southwest  United  States 
remind  me  somewhat  of  the  figures  which  Z 
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cited  ...  (in  the  Introduction)  on  the  em- 
ployment of  Spanish- speaking  people  In  New 
Tork.  In  the  postal  fleld  service  I  said,  "In 
June  of  thte  year  there  were  only  two  Span- 
Uh-speakXng  employees  at  level  11  or  higher. 
One  was  a  level  11  and  one  at  level  13.'  So 
that  the  experience  which  has  been  observi-'d 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
may  be  duplicated  in  areas  like  New  York 
City  or  other  cities  where  there  Is  a  hoavy 
ooncentratlon  of  Spanlsb-speaklng  citizens. 
whether  they  are  of  Puerto  Rican  descent  or 
Mexican  descent. 

Mr.  Betas.  I  think  you  are  right.  Con- 
gressman. I  think  for  the  most  part  (that) 
.  .  .  what  happens  to  our  Puerto  Rlcan 
brothers  has  been  happening  (in  the  South- 
weat)  forsome  time,  particularly  in  the  states 
of  Texas,  .  .  .  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and 
California. 

Certainly  it  is  a  communications  problem. 
I  think  qulU  frequently  there  has  been 
a  cultural  exclusion  or  isolation  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American community — those  cltlzenjs 
who  are  very  well  represented  In  the  Federal 
establLahment  in  terms  of  being  In  the 
service,  but  (who)  lack  an  opportunity  at  a 
Job  In  the  Federal  establishment  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  RTAN,  In  utilizing  the  grievance  proce- 
dtire  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  any  effort 
made  to  overcome  the  language  diaiculty? 
Are  there  publications  printed  in  Spanish 
for  the  tKneflt  of  Spanish -speaking  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  RxTAS.  I  think  there  is  a  start  In  that 
direction,  sir.  I  Itnow  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  has  sev- 
eral pamphlets  that  have  now  been  translated 
Into  Spantah.  which  are  making  their  .  .  . 
way  down  to  the  grass  roou.  where  they 
really  need  it.  But  the  grlsvance  procedure  is 
something  that  eludes  many  of  ua.  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed,  and  I  think  particu- 
larly eludes  the  Spanish -speaking,  because  of 
the  question  of  translation  and  the  whole 
philosophy  of  knowing  how  to  proceed  ^itb 
a  complaint    . . 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that 
the  Federal  establishment  could  do  would  be 
to  find  some  method  in  which  those  grievance 
procedures  .  .  .  could  be  documented  and 
put  together,  and  then  processed  In  that  way. 

Mr.  Rtak.  Have  you  any  other  recom- 
mendations as  to  steps  which  could  be  taken 
to  improve  the  grievance  procedure  or  to 
make  It  possible  for  oomplalnta  to  be  proc- 
essed more  expeditiously? 

Mr.  Retas.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  area  of  recruit- 
ing. I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  way  in  which 
the  Mexican -American  and  the  Spanlah- 
speaklng  .  .  .  could  know,  for  example,  that 
there  are  openings  (for  Jobs),  with  certain 
kinds  of  skills  which  they  have.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  Information  should  be  disseminated 
by  the  Spanish -epealUng  stations  in  this 
country,  the  Spanl&h- language  newspapers. 

Quite  often  Uie  recruiters  themselves  .  .  . 
indicate  their  desire  to  hire  minority  mem- 
bers, but  they  Just  dont  know  how  to  do  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
way  to  get  the  communities  in  the  South- 
west. In  various  other  metropolitan  areas,  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission recruiters;  and  that  recruiting 
(ought  to)  be  done  by  people  who  live  in 
the  various  areas,  speaking  whatever  lan- 
gtiage  they  may  .speak.  The  same  way  with 
the  organizations  that  represent  certain  in- 
terests. I  think  they  ought  to  be  let  In  on 
when  the  recruiting  is  taking  place,  when  it 
la  coming  to  particular  schools,  et  cetera, 
and  informed  so  they  will  go  out  and  help 
the  government  .  .  .  (In)  recruiting  for  Fed- 
eral Jobs. 

M&.   MICU&IX    AMBROSE 

Mr.  Ambroee  waa  employed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  Novem- 
ber of  1967  until  October  1.  1968.  as  a 
personnel  management  specialist  in  the 
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office  of  the  Project  Manager  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  was,  in  effect,  although  not  by 
formal  description,  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
administration  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  program  throughout 
the  Federal  service. 

Mr.  Ambrose's  testimony  extensively 
reviewed  the  Federal  equal  employment 
opportunity  program.  In  analyzing  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
he  noted  several  problems: 

Lack  of  forceful  administration: 

Failure  to  take  any  special  measures 
to  meet  the  special  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation; 

Failure  to  establish  "clear,  apprehend- 
able"  goals  against  which  agencies  can 
measure  their  performance;    and 

Failure  to  establish  rewards  for  an 
agency  which,  or  for  a  manager  who, 
demonstrates  commendatory  accom- 
plishment. 

In  discussing  the  complaint  procedure. 
Mr  Ambrose  similarly  identified  specific 
problems: 

The  complainant,  by  virtue  of  regis- 
tering a  complaint,  labels  himself  as 
a  troublemaker  and  forecloses  his  possi- 
bility for  future  advancement; 

The  agency  investigates  itself; 

Findings  of  discrimination  are  very 
rare: 

The  employee  is  forced  to  undertake 
the  burden  of  standing  up  against  the 
agency,  which  becomes,  in  effect,  bis 
adversary; 

The  system  is  premised  on  one  indi- 
ndual  accusing  another,  whereas  the 
real  culprit  is  the  unarticulated.  yet  ex- 
istent, pattern  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Ambrose  also  discussed  hiring 
and  promotion.  Here,  he  identified  the 
following  flaws: 

Failure  to  set  goals  or  targets; 

The  Commission  sets  up  numerous 
obstacles — culturally  biased  teste  and. 
misplaced   qualification  standards; 

Occasional  bigoted  recruiters;  and 

Poorly  trained  recruiters. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Ambrose  made  sev- 
eral recommendations: 

A  system  of  reparations; 

Retroactive  promotions;  and 

Responsibility  for  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  program  should  be 
taken  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  placed  in  a  separate  agency — 
either  a  new  agency,  or  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opporttmity  Council,  or  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission. 

TZSTXHOHT 

Mr.  AMsaosE.  The  flnt  observation  I  would 
tike  to  make  la  that  the  "Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Program"  is  really  a  very  apt 
term.  We  are  still  talking  about  equal  op- 
portunity, and  not  about  equality  in  fact, 
and  I  think  that  Is  about  the  way  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  most  of  the  agen- 
cies administer  the  program.  Their  concern 
is  for  form  and  for  appearance  much  more 
than  for  results,  and  that  theme  Z  think 
win  be  repeated  aa  I  describe  some  of  the 
problems  I  have  seen  in  the  equal  employ- 
ment program. 

I  will  Just  concentrate  on  program  mat- 
ters, because  the  existence  of  discrimination, 
the  fact  that  discrimination  exists  In  the 
Federal  service,  <la)  .  .  .  amply  demon- 
strated by  .  .  .  (other)  witnesses  here  .  .  .. 
and  by  the  government's  own  published  ata- 
tlBtlca — the    minority    group   statistics.  .  .  ■ 
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My  thesis  is  that  we  must  make  the  non- 
violent, the  procedural,  the  legalistic  meth- 
ods work,  because  we  know  very  clearly  what 
the  alternatives  are.  The  difficulty  Is  that 
we  expect  a  lot,  it  seems  to  me,  of  minority 
group  employees  In  the  Federal  aervloe,  to 
demand  that  after  suffering  indignity  and 
Injuatloe  all  their  Uvea — an  indignity  and 
Injustice  which  oontlnues  even  into  their 
Federal  employment.  Into  their  work  life  on 
the  Job — they  still  are  forced  to  seek  redress 
In  a  system  that  they  have  no  htstorlcal  or 
existential  reason  to  have  any  confidence  in, 
and  that  Is  the  complaint  system  that  has 
been  crltlaed  pretty  severely  here  this 
morning.  .  .  . 

But  about  the  overall  administration  of 
tbe  program,  my  view  la  that  It  Is  not  force- 
fully administered.  Equal  employment  Is  not 
a  high  priority  program  Ui  the  Civil  Service 
Gommlfislon;  tit  Isj  not  to  my  knowledge  a 
high  priority  program  In  any  Federal  agency. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  such  pockets 
of  social  consclouanees  as  the  Communuy 
Relations  Service  In  tbe  Justice  Department, 
or  the  Commission  on  ClvU  RlghU.  And  even 
there,  the  administrative  regulations  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Conunlasion  Interfere  with  a 
truly  eflective  equal  employment  pro- 
gram. .  .  . 

Some  of  the  fundamental  problems  In  tbe 
system  are.  first,  that  the  federal  personnel 
system  was  developed,  and  its  teneta  estab- 
lished, tn  an  era  of  conscious  overt  racial 
discrimination  in  this  country.  That  dis- 
crlm^inatloo  was  reflected  In  overt  discrimina- 
tion In  federal  employment,  as  It  was  in  aU 
other  lands  of  employment. 

We  still  have  with  ua  today  a  system  that 
grew  up  In  that  period,  a  personnel  system 
tbai  retains  vestiges  of  either  racism  or  at 
leaft  on  Insensttivlty  to  the  special  needs  of 
special  groups  In  this  country.  Ilk*  Mexlcan- 
Amf^cans  and  the  blacka,  American  Indians 
and  so  on. 

A  corollary  of  that  Is  that  good  personnel 
admlnlstraUon  la  taken  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  to  mean  that  no  special  meas- 
ures are  taken  for  any  group,  even  though 
special  measures  are  obviously  needed  to  meet 
special  problems.  So  their  thesis  la  that  the 
merit  system  requires  enhanced  appUcaUon 
of  all  their  principles,  all  standards  to  aU 
people,  which  means  that  all  standards  get 
equal  treatment.  But  all  people,  since  they 
differ,  do  not  get  equal  treatment.  The  Com- 
mission's view  of  the  merit  synem.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  a  buUt-in  obstacle  to  any  kind  of 
fair  administration  of  an  equal  employment 
program. 

Another  dimcnlty  in  the  program,  and  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  deficiency.  Is 
the  absence  of  clear,  apprehendahle,  realiz- 
able goals.  There  are  very  few  government 
programs  of  any  merit  whatsoever  In  any 
agencies  that  are  expected  to  operate  with- 
out goals.  It  seems  quite  reasonable  for  the 
Civil  service  Commission  to  at  least  offer 
agencies  some  target  employment  levels  for 
minorities  which  could  be  expressed  In  terms 
of  minimum  levels  of  acceptable  minority 
employment,  to  demonstrate  st  least  modest 
desegregation  of  the  work  force. 

As  It  stands  now,  heads  of  agencies  and 
personnel  officials  In  agencies  have  no  stand- 
ards to  aim  at.  and  consequently  the  Com- 
mission has  no  standards  by  which  to  Issue 
guidance  to  the  agencies  and  no  clear  stand- 
ards on  which  to  gauge  the  performance  of 
the  agencies,  tn  the  absence  of  these  goals 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  program, 
like  most  programs.  Just  doeent  operate 
well. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  quota  system.  A 
quota  system  is  anathema  to  tbe  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission  officials.  But  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Is,  T  think,  eminently  consistent 
with  good  personnel  odmlnistration :  to  set 
goals  for  accomplishment.  And  these  goals 
should  apply  to  all  grade  levels  and  to  moat 
occupational  categorlee,  I  would  think. 
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•mvn  should  be  some  meMurts  of  equal 
employtnent  &ccompliiliment  kt  every  level 
in  »  personnel  protfram.  tn  «i  agency'*  per- 
sonnel program,  and  It  is  posiUble  to  get 
tboee  standards,  but  the  Ccmmi«Jon,  for  tear 
of  belns  accused  of  fostering  a  quota  system. 
tweks  eway  at  every  opportunity  from  Mtclnf 
any  kind  of  goal  for  the  agencies. 

A  further  problem  la  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Program  exlsu  mostly 
on  paper.  Ii  exlits  in  Up  aervice.  In  totenism. 
in  fine  high-sounding  speeches,  by  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  ofBcials.  but  CivU  Service 
Commission  admlnlstraiora  really  beUeve 
thev  are  taltlng  the  problem  seriously.  Lite 
anyone  .'imllarly  situated,  the  Conmilislon 
officials  are  victims  of  their  own  propaganda. 
They  l»»ve  been  very  defensive  for  a  long  time 
about  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Progmm.  and  so  all  their  speeches,  all  their 
pre?3  releasee,  are  slanted  to  show  acoom- 
plishment.  and  pretty  soon  that  infects  the 
whole  organixaUon.  and  everyone  under- 
stands what  Che  party  Une  la.  and  then  11 
heeomes  hereey  to  say  "Walt  a  minute,  re- 
member when  we  first  wrote  that  press 
release,  we  were  only  saying  It  was  accom- 
plishment, but  we  knew  it  really  wasn't  and 
now  evervone  behaves  as  U  there  Lb  truly 
aceompllahment  these.-  •  •  •  Th*  Oommts- 
(ilon.  In  trying  to  propagandize  the  minority 
communities,  it  seems  to  me  has  propagan- 
dised Itself  prett?  effectively,  much  more 
effectively  than  I  think  It  has  the  mlnorltlas 
in  tills  Ifation. 

•  •  •  One  more  central  problem:  a  corol- 
lary of  my  earlier  obaervatlon  that  there  are 
no  goals  for  the  program  Is  that  there  are 
no  rewards  for  an  agency  or  for  a  manager 
who  demonstratee  some  accomplishment  In 
EEO.  The  Commission  prides  itself  on  good 
management  practices,  and  it  really  ought  to 
recognize  that  one  good  mansgement  practice 
is  to  mate  sure  that  there  are  rewards  for 
accomplishment.  As  It  stands  now  the  EEO 
program  is  strictly  a  mildly  damned -If -you- 
doo*t  and  nothing-happens -If -you -do  prop- 
osition- There  Is  no  percentage  for  most 
managers  In  making  serious  advanoes  tn 
equal  employment. 

The  complaint  system  has  come  In  for  a  lot 
of  very  weil-doserved  criticism.  I  would  like 
to  Just  frenerally  run  over  some  criticisms 
from  my  point  of  view  in  an  office  which  was 
supposed  to  have  received  reports  on  every 
closed  complaint  caae  from  every  agency  in 
the  government.  Prom  that  point  of  view  I 
concluded,  as  did  my  colleaarues  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  at  least  two  things, 

One  Is  that  a  Federal  employee  cannot 
really  expect  fair  treatment  In  the  present 
complaint  system,  and  the  other  U  thst  a 
Federal  employee  would  be  crazy  to  (lie  a 
complaint.  .  .  .  (T)ba  beet,  it  seems  to  me. 
thst  a  person  can  get  out  of  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment complaint  Is  to  win  bis  Immediate 
battle.  If  It  Is  a  promotion.  It  might  be  worth 
It  to  win  one  promotion,  If  he  wins,  and  the 
cbancea  of  that  are  exceedingly  Hllm.  But 
If  be  wins  or  loses  that  flrst  complaint,  from 
then  on  he  is  a  trouble-maker,  and  we  all 
know,  all  of  ua  who  have  any  understanding 
of  how  the  bureaucracy  operates,  what  hap- 
pens to  »  known  malcontent.  Bis  career  Is 
very  Ukaly  ttnlehed.  .  .  .  (lit  will  all  be 
subtle,  there  wUl  never  be  anything  you  can 
put  your  finger  on,  bat  the  complainant  will 
not  likely  be  promoted  in  the  future. 

Then  there  are  the  typical,  the  weil-docu- 
mented  difficulties  with  the  .  .  .  complaint 
system,  that  tlie  agency  Investigates  ItseU.  It 
Judges  Itself.  .  .  .  |I)n  eome  cases  now.  with 
the  new  procedure,  the  agency  Invites  a 
hesxtng  ofUcer  from  another  agency  to  coma 
Ln  and  Judge  It.  (But)  .  .  .  then  that  agency 
reviews  the  decision  of  the  bearing  officer — 
the  head  of  the  agency  reviews  It  I 

Finally,  the  employee  may  appeal  tf  be 
wishes  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review 
In  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  that 
^peliats  body  la   the  final  admlnlnratlv* 
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level  for  discrimination  complaints.  It  has  a 
sorry  record,  that  is  to  «ay.  It  very,  very 
rarely  overttims  an  agency  decision,  and  an 
agency  Is  very,  very  rarely  in  favor  of  the 
employee.  So  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Re- 
view looks  very  much  like  a  rubber  stamp  (or 
an  agency  that  has  already  decided  Its  own 
fate. 

Then,  of  course,  the  system  bss  the 
deficiency  of  forcing  employees  to  defend 
themselves,  and  forcing  them  to  provide 
their  own  counsel  throughout  the  proce- 
dures, and.  of  course,  facing  reprisal  in  one 
form  or  snother.  So  the  burden  is  all  on  the 
employee,  first  to  stand  up  all  by  himself 
against  a  monolithic  Federal  agency,  and 
then  to  press  his  fight  against  that  agency, 
with  the  agency  Judging  Itself. 

A  critical  f^tor  in  all  this.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  the  Initial  investigation,  which  even  after 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  changes  (super, 
flclal  changes  in  the  complaint  system)  re- 
mains an  agency  conducting  Its  own 
investigation. 

The  invesd^tlon  is  conducted  typically 
by  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Of- 
ficer or  the  deputy  In  the  local  installation, 
and  there  are  two  problems  with  that.  One 
is  that  the  agency,  since  it  Is  conducting 
the  Investigation,  is  establishing  the  facU, 
the  t»aae  of  facts  on  which  all  subsequent 
decisions  are  going  to  be  made.  It  Is  very 
rare  that  a  hearing  officer  will  require  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  In  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
hsrdly  ever  requires  further  investigation. 
So  .  .  .  (these  are)  all  the  facts  that  are 
going  to  be  obtained  in  an  investigatory 
way.  The  initial  investigation  which  la  done 
by  the  agency  (thus)  Is  crucial  in  the 
process. 

The  second  problem  with  .  .  .  (the  inves- 
tigatory process)  is  that  If  It  Is  done  by  the 
Deputy  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  of- 
ficer, he  knows  which  side  his  bread  la 
buttered  on.  He  knows  who  be  works  for. 
whether  he  works  directly  for  the  personnel 
director  or  whether  he  Is  somehow  stuck 
under  the  head  of  the  agency  or  the  bead 
of  the  Installation.  It  is  still  true  that  his 
future  In  that  agency  depends  on  bow  be  Is 
viewed  by  the  officials  of  that  agency,  and 
be  knows  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he 
finds  a  second  or  third  time  that  there  was 
discrimination.  His  career  chances  are  sUm 
by  that  time,  if  not  extinct.  .  .  . 

A  further  problem  .  .  .  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Is  .  .  .  administering  the 
complaint  5ystem  from  afar  ...  is  (that  the 
process  is)  Ju.^  as  lethargic  as  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the 
rest  of  the  Equal  Employment  Program.  The 
Conunlsfilon.  like  most  (hureaueracles),  deals 
only  with  paper  work  and  ahstractlons,  and 
there  Is  no  passion  to  be  found  in  the  Civil 
Service  C-ommlsslon,  no  real  feeling  for  the 
problems  of  the  people  way  out  there  who  are 
victims  of  discrimination.  There  Is  Just  no 
way.  it  seems  to  me.  for  an  administrator  In 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  have  an  ap- 
preciation for  how  a  black  mein  feels  when 
he  has  been  cheated  out  of  a  Job  because  he 
la  black,  or  how  he  feels  when  be  baa  baen 
denied  a  training  opportunity  that  he  knows 
would  have  led  to  s  promotion  because  he  Is 
a  Mexican-American.  And  lacking  that  pas- 
sion, lacking  that  Involvement.  t>elng  as 
moribund  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
la,  the  program  focus,  the  emphasis,  the  lead- 
ership that  comes  out  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commtselon  Is  naturally  very  timid  and  natu- 
rally has  very  few  results. 

I  do  want  to  Just  comment  on  the  new 
Civil  Service  system  of  handling  employee 
discrimination  complaints.  The  Commission 
trumpeted  th"  new  system  as  a  grand  change 
that  somehow  would  resolve  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems. Well,  the  problems  they  were  aware  of 
when  they  began  studying  the  complaints 
system  were  that  employees  bad  no  confi- 
dence In  the  system,  and  thst  there  were 
some  mild  poeslblUtles  that  Justice  might 
zmt  b«  dona  through  the  system. 
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The  Commission  then  went  through 
months  and  months  of  reviewing  the  system 
and  came  out  with  a  very  modest  change  that 
has  not  touched  either  of  the  two  funda- 
mental questions  that  were  there  when  they 
started,  which  are  employee  confidence  In  the 
aystem  and  the  possibility  of  getting  Justice 
out  of  such  a  system.  But  I  t>eUeve  that  they 
have  again  propagandized  themselves,  and 
having  said  that  the  new  system  Is  an  im- 
provement, (theyi  will  naturally  feel  obliged 
to  stick  vrtth  It  for  many  yean  to  oome.  If 
they   are   permitted   to, 

Mr.  RTAK.  Would  you  describe  brlsfiy  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
system?  . 

Mr.  AMsaosK.  The  only  real  difference,  the 
only  difference  of  subsUnce,  U  that  instead 
of  an  agency  appolnUng  a  hearing  officer 
from  the  same  agency  to  hear  a  complaint, 
now  agencies  will  appoint  hearing  officers 
who  are  employed  by  some  other  agency. 
That  Is  really  the  fundamental  change.  There 
are  some  other  procedural  changes,  but  they 
are  relaUvely  inconsequenUal.  That  was  the 
one  chnnge  that  it  was  hoped  would  restore 
confidence  In  the  system,  and  I  think  It  la 
pretty  doubtful  that  It  will. 

Mr.  Rtan.  When  did  that  change  go  Into 
effect? 

Mr  AHBftoez.  I  think  It  was  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  within  the  last  two  or  ttree 
months, 

Mr.  Btan.  Now.  la  an  agency  required  to 
appoint  a  hearing  officer  from  outside  the 
agency,  or  Is  that  discretionary? 

Ur.  AMsaoaz.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see 
the  final  draft  before  I  left  the  Commission, 
and  It  has  not  been  clear  In  the  newspaper 
accounts  I  have  read  since,  and  I  really 
do  not  know. 

»4r.  BTaH.  I  think  (another)  .  .  .  wit- 
ness ...  left  the  Impression  that  It  was 
discretionary. 

Mr.  AMBkoax.  .  .  .  IA|  final  problem  tn 
the  complaint  system  Is  that  to  prove  dla- 
crlmlnaUon.  I  found  In  the  Civil  Service 
CommlsBlon  and  in  the  agencies  I  dealt 
with  (that)  we  tended  to  look  for  a  guUty 
party,  for  a  victim. 

.  .  Despite  all  the  rhetoric  that  oomes  out 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  about  pat- 
terns of  discrimination.  In  complaint  cases 
we  still  look  for  a  person  who  has  discrimi- 
nated, and  In  the  absence  of  such  a  person 
It  seems  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  that  there 
was  any  discrimination  at  all.  It  somehow 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  establish  that  dis- 
crimination Is  the  product  not  necessarUy  of 
a  supervisor  who  calls  a  man  by  some  racial 
epithet,  but  may  be  the  product  of  a  per- 
sonnel system  cw  may  be  the  product  of  a 
general  racial  climate  that  produces  dis- 
crimination, and  there  Is  no  one  Individual 
to  be  blamed.  .  .  ■ 

Mr.  Btam.  Maybe  one  of  the  problems  on 
the  last  point  you  are  making  Is  that  a 
system  which  la  essentially  sdversary  In  terms 
of  a  complaint  being  lodged  leads  to  ths 
proposition  that  there  has  to  be  some  in- 
dividual who  Is  responsible,  whereas,  as  yon 
say.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  something  that 
is  pervasive  throughout  the  whole  agency. 
That  Is  something  that  Is  a  lot  more  subtle 
for  a  hearing  officer  to  determine,  I  would 
think. 

Mr.  AuiBoaa.  Tss,  and  something  tliat 
takes  a  great  deal  more  evldenos,  typically 
statistical  evldenoe.  evidence  which  .  .  .  tha 
complainant  .  ,  .  would  have  to  get  the 
agency  to  give  him.  No  complainant  would 
be  expected  to  have  records  of  promotions 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  his  tmlt 
and  know  which  black  people  were  promoted 
and  which  white  people  were  promoted,  .  .  . 
{T]o  make  such  a  case,  he  would  really  bava 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  agency  to  fill 
tn  .  .  -  those  factual  gapa. 

Mr.  BTaH.  Are  wa  really  talking  about  two 
different  propoalUaoaT  One  la  the  ease  of 
actual  overt  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
soma    stqMTTlaary     personnel     within     tho 
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aganoy.  and  the  second  is  the  overall  quea- 
tlon  of  discrimination  which  Is  built  into 
the  system,  which  maybe  cannot  be  deter- 
oUned  on  a  case-by-case  method  ...  at 
alL 

Mr.  AuBaoax.  Yes,  X  am  sure,  except  that 
somewhere  in  between  thoee  two  things  Is 
the  case  where  an  individual  does  know  he 
has  been  discriminated  against,  but  he  has 
been  discriminated  against  by  a  faceless  per- 
sonnel office,  and  the  adversary  there.  I 
suppose  the  defendant  there,  la  the  whole 
office  of  personnel,  and  you  really  cannot 
make  a  case  against  them  very  easUy,  against 
some  whole  office.  .  .  ,  (lit  may  be  con- 
scious, overt  discrimination  Just  the  same, 
but  not  attrlbuuble  to  a  single  individual 
or  to  an  Individual  you  can  find. 

Mr.  Btsn.  Within  the  Federal  eetabllah- 
ment  is  there  a  mechanism  to  reach  that 
kind  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  AuBsoax.  Not  that  Z  know  of,  no  effec- 
tive one.  Of  course,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission (has)  an  liispectlon  program,  and  It 
inspects  Federal  agencies  for  compliance 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Program,  and  the  inspectors  are  told  to  look 
for  such  things  as  patterns  of  discrimination 
and  a  series  of  possibly  related  Incidents  of 
discrimination,  but  it  is  very,  very  difficult 
to  find.  And  without  the  cooperation,  usually 
of  the  administrative  and  personnel  officials 
in  the  Installation,  I  would  think  evidence 
about  It  Just  could  not  be  adduced.  .  .  . 

I  did  want  to  make  the  point  about  com- 
plaints that  the  Com  mission — In  my  experi- 
ence— never  made  any  effort  to  require 
agencies  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
own  regulations  that  a  complaint  be  handled 
within  sixty  days,  or  If  a  hearing  was  In- 
volved, within  lUnety  days.  ...  (WIe  got 
reports  every  month  from  every  agency  on 
the  number  of  .  .  .  discrimination  com- 
plaints It  bad,  and  bow  many  days  overdue 
they  were.  Often  these  reports  would  list. 
month  after  month,  the  same  cases  that  were 
300,  400  days  old.  .  .  .  tTJhe  Commission 
would  get  the  reports,  but  to  my  knowledge 
never  did  anything  about  them.  So  they 
knew  that  the  particular  regulation,  the  00 
or  90  day  requirement,  was  being  wildly 
violated  in  most  agencies,  and  let  It  go. 

To  be  fair  (though).  It  probably  la  not  a 
realistic  time  limit  in  the  first  place.  I  think 
the  Commissions  first  mistake  was  setting 
so  narrow  a  time  limit,  but  In  any  case  ;bey 
did  nothing  about  enforcing  It. 

Mr     Rtan.  The    testimony   today    is   that 
there  have  been  not  only  months  of  delay, 
but  years  of  delay  In  some  of  these  cases. 
Mr.  Ambkosk.  Oh.  sure,  yes. 
Mr,  BTAM.  And  this  is  widespread? 
Mr.  Amsbo^.  My  experience  from  reports 
from   all    the   agencies    would   confirm  .  .  . 
that  It  is  very  widespread,  and  not  at  all  un- 
common for  cases  to  go  more  than  a  year, 
as  long  as  two  years  In  some  cases,  and  that 
Is  all.  by  the  way.  before  the  agency  Is  finished 
with   the  case.  Then,  if  there  Is  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Bevlew,  that 
may  odd   a   year   to   the   resolution   of   the 
case. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  hiring  and 
promotion.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  oc- 
casionally Kends  out  memoranda  encourag- 
ing the  agencies  to  actively  recruit  members 
of  minority  groups.  I  think  that  any  com- 
petent administrator  knows  that  that  kind 
of  encouragement  Is  not  sufficient.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  Just  send  out  memos.  .  .  .  (t]hey 
never  set  any  standards  to  my  knowledge,  no 
targets  or  specific  guidelines  for  .  .  .  (re- 
q>OQdlng)  to  the  goals  for  the  program.  If 
the  agencies  are  not  told  what  the  Civil 
Service  ComnOssion  expects  of  them,  (but 
only)  .  ■  .  told  that  (they)  are  encouraged  to 
btre  more  minority  group  members,  naturally 
the  agencies  do  not  respond  very  well.  Their 
disposition  Is  not  generally  to  hire  more 
minority  group  members  anyvray,  and  If  they 
know  there  have  not  been  targets  set  against 
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Which  they  could  be  evaluated.  I  would  not 
think  they  would  be  moved  to  recruit  any 
harder. 

But  most  orttlcal  Is  the  fact,  which  Is  often 
mentioned  by  the  agencies,  that  the  CtvU 
Service  Commission  Itself  .  .  .  (creates  nu- 
merous obstacles)  to  the  recruitment  of 
mlnorlUej.  A  principal  siumbUng  block  for 
which  the  Commission  Is  responsible  Is.  of 
course,  written  examinations,  many  of  which 
contain  cultural  bias,  and  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  black  people,  for  Mexican- Americans, 
for  mskny  other  ethnic  minorities,  to  gain  em- 
ployment when  they  are  tested  on  the  basis 
of  conventional,  educated,  white  standards. 

Another  stumbling  block  attributable  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  the  matter 
of  qualification  standards.  These  standards 
(which  are  the  standards  wtilch  an  applicant 
must  meet  to  be  qualified  for  a  Job)  fall  to 
note  that  a  man  raised  In  a  racist  society 
may  have  a  dUferent  education,  a  different 
employment  history,  and  especially  a  dif- 
ferent level  of  previous  pay  than  have  the 
white  folks  that  the  Commission  has  been 
accustomed  to  testing  over  the  past  years.  So 
there  are  not  provisions  in  the  quallfleatlon.s 
to  account  for  the  fact  that,  for  example,  a 
black  man  who  la  to  work  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative in  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice may  not  need  a  college  education,  and 
he  may  not  need  to  pass  a  conventional 
English  grammar  test,  but  he  might  have  to 
be  able  to  speak  a  different  language  for  the 
environment  In  which  he  will  be  work- 
ing. ...  A  formsl  education  may  even  be 
a  drawback  for  some  people  in  such  circum- 
stances. They  have  no  mechanism  for  ac- 
counting for  the  cultural  differences  In  Job 
applicants. 

These  deficiencies  ...  are  drawbacks  to 
promotion,  of  course,  as  well  as  to  advsnce- 
ment.  The  qualification  and  selection  stand- 
ards are  very  rigid,  and  contain  some  sub- 
stantial degree  of  cultural  bias. 

There  la  also  the  problem,  of  course,  that 
It  Is  true  that  some  recruiters  and  some 
agency  heads  are  blgcta.  and  not  all  of  the 
failure  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Program  la  attributable  to  systemic 
difficulties.  There  remains  active  bigotry  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Federal  service. 

Finally,  on  promotion  and  hiring:  inter- 
viewers are  not  trained  any  better  than  the 
standards  are  designed  to  accommodate  for 
differences  in  culture.  So  an  interviewer  may 
interview  a  number  of  applicants  for  a  Job. 
and  find  that  the  black  applicant  among 
them,  having  come  from  a  different  culture. 
speaks  a  slightly  different  lexicon,  and  h'.s 
verbs  may  not  agree  with  his  subjects  in 
every  case,  for  instance,  and  the  interviewer 
in  the  absence  of  any  training  to  point  this 
out  to  blm.  may  take  that  as  an  index  of 
Intelligence,  not  as  an  Index  of  culture,  and 
assume  that  the  applicant  Is  not  qualified 
for  the  Job  or  not  bright  enough  for  the 
Job.  It  la  the  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on  day 
after  day  throughout  the  Federal  service,  and 
no  attention  la  given  to  It.  .  .  . 

I  vrould  like  to  finally  make  some  recom- 
mendations, it  I  may.  One  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  some  system  of  reparation.  I  (do  not) 
think  It  Is  .  .  .  fair  to  say  to  minority  em- 
ployees, as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  agencies  do  now  in  effect.  "Well,  there 
used  to  be  overt  discrimination  and  we  know 
we  still  have  remnants  of  It,  but  you  will 
Just  have  to  live  vrtth  the  consequences  while 
we  Iron  out  our  problema" 

.  .  .  Some  personnel  practices  have  kept 
a  man  discriminated  against  for  most  of  bis 
Federal  career,  and  now  the  m»Xk  is  too  old. 
the  system  wUl  tell  him,  to  be  promoted-  I 
think  the  answer  ought  to  be  that,  "Tou 
made  me  old,  you  discriminated  against  me 
all  these  years,  and  you  must  undo  what  you 
have  done."  I  would  recommend  not  tmly 
that  there  be  retroactive  promotion,  but  that 
the  CtvU  Serrloe  Commission  and  acenoles 
be  given  suthortty  to  make  retroactive  pro- 
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motions  and  reasslgnments  not  Just  La  cases 
where  discrimination  was  found  as  a  result 
of  a  complaint,  but  in  cases  where  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  these  conditions  have  ex- 
isted for  many,  many  years,  and  minorities 
have  been  cheated  out  of  fair  opportunities 
for  BO  many  years.  .  .  . 

In  hiring  people  who  come  from  a  minority 
culture,  often  we  find  that  because  our  racist 
society  has  diBcrlmlnated  against  a  man  In 
private  employment,  he  has  been  making  a 
reasonably  low  wage,  no  matter  what  his 
qualifications  may  be.  Then  he  comes  to  the 
Federal  government  to  get  a  Job  and  on  tbe 
basis  of  bis  qualifications  they  may  even  tell 
him,  "O.E.,  you  are  qualified  for  a  good  Job. 
Tet  your  wages  were  so  low  in  private  indus- 
try that  we  are  reluctant  to  pay  you,  since 
one  of  our  standards  la  we  won't  pay  you 
more  than  something  like  16  to  30  percent 
more  in  Federal  service  than  you  were  mak- 
ing In  private  employment."  And  so  the  dis- 
crimination In  the  private  sector  carries  over 
and  Is  continued  consciously  by  the  Federal 
employer,  and  the  man  continues  to  be  paid 
le&s  than  he  is  worth,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination outside  of  the  government. 

I  would  reoonunend,  in  addition,  that  for 
aU  the  reason.*;  I  have  mentioned,  the  respon- 
sibility lor  providing  leadership  Ln  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  be  taken  away  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  think  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Itself  has  no  inter- 
est In  the  program.  One  example  of  that  may 
be  that  there  are  no  minority  group  super- 
grades  In  the  CItU  Service  Commission:  ac- 
cording to  the  last  minority  group  census 
which  the  Commlsalon  published,  there  are 
no  minority  employees  above  GS-IC  in  that 
agency. 

It  seems  to  me  thst  a  separate  agency, 
or  maybe  even  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  could  do  the  Job  bet- 
ter. In  my  experience  the  Commission  on 
ClvU  Rl^ts.  which  has  the  Federal  Programs 
Division,  is  the  agency  that  has  shown  tbe 
most  interest  In  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion In  Federal  employment,  and  the  Federal 
Programs  Division  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission might  be  an  Interesting  place  to 
lodge  tbe  responsibility  for  the  SEO  Rogram. 
(lit  Is  pretty  clear  that  the  purposes  of 
the  Equal  Elnployment  Program  conflict 
with  the  purposes  of  the  mythical  merit,  sys- 
tem, and  thst  tbe  s&me  people  who  have 
developed  and  now  administer  the  personnel 
system  for  the  Federal  government  are  not 
really  capable  of  changing  (either  their  own 
attitudes  or)  .  .  the  systems  fast  enough 
to  accommodate  any  kind  or  reasonable  ad- 
ministration of  the  Equal  &npIoyment 
Program.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Civil  Service 
Ooromlsslon  is  a  bad  place  or  Its  officials  ara 
bad  men,  but  It  Is  important  to  recognise 
that  m*ny  of  them  have  invested  much  too 
much  In  their  present  system  to  ever  be  able 
to  make  serious  changes  In  It.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtaw.  I  wonder  U  you,  from  jrour  ex- 
perience, can  tell  us  bow  many  tlnies  there 
have  actually  been  findings  of  discrimina- 
tion, so  far  as  you  know    .  .  . 

Mr.  Amaoax.  .  .  .  (F)lndmgs  of  discrim- 
ination In  the  past  two  yews  amounted  to 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  the  eases  of  dis- 
crimination m  the  Federal  service  that  were 
reported  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
...  (lit  Is  just  impossible  to  believe.  K 
seems  to  me.  that  of  all  the  cases  of  dla- 
crimlnatlon  filed  ....  in  only  3  percent  .  .  . 
was  there  truly  discrimination. 

Mr.  Rtak.  What.  If  any.  steps  are  taken 
within  the  ClvU  Service  Commlsalon  to  foUow 
up  on  the  action  within  an  agency  with 
regard  to  complaints? 

Mr.  AHBKO.SX.  WeU.  there  are  really  no  steps 
taken  with  regard  to  completed  complaint 
cases.  The  Commlsalon  gets  a  report  from 
tbe  sgency  that  includes  s  descriptioai  of 
tbe  basis  of  the  complaint  and  tbe  findings 
of  the  Equal  Employment  officer  or  tbe  hear- 
ing   officers,    and    many    of    them    are    very 
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suspiclotu-looklng  on  tbelr  face.  (or>  mt  any 
rmc«.  I  aDd  many  other  offlclals  ot  the  Com- 
miisiOQ  bad  gra¥«  doubU  About  tbOM  thai 
we  &*w.  .  .  .  But.  in  my  experience,  on  only 
tt  very  few  occasions  did  we  ever  go  back  to 
the  a^encias  and  laA  them  for  more  inlor- 
niAtloa  or  ask  them  to  review  the  caw.  We 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  asked  them  to  re- 
open one.  .  .  ■ 

One  reaaon  is  the  general  disinterest  I 
think  I  mentioned  In  the  Gommlsslon  In 
equal  employment:  we  thought  we  wouldn't 
be  supported  (in  reviewing  agenclea'  com- 
pleted casesf  ...  by  top  management.  The 
second  reaaon  ta  that  the  office  In  wWcb  I 
worked,  which  waa  respoo&lble  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  program,  bad  only 
3  professional  employees  and  a  manager  and 
a  couple  of  clerical  employeee  .  .  .  fl)t  was 
not  reasonably  staffed  to  do  .  .  .  (follow- 
ups  t  and  the  many  other  assignments  that 
were  given,  and  so  the  Commission  did  not 
devote  the  necessary  resources  to  follow  up 
on  all  the  reporU  that  are  required  of 
agencies.  .  .  . 

Mr  Rtam.  In  order  to  do  an  effective  )ob 
wltbin  .  .  .  (the  OfBce  of  the  Project  Man- 
ager for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity), 
what  kind  of  an  eatabllahment  would  be 
neccaearr  In  your  opinion? 

Ur.  Ambbosc.  In  my  opinion  U  would  take 
a  doeen  or  so  professionals  .  .  .  depending 
on  what  functions  were  retained  there  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  Itself.  But  It 
would  take  at  least  a  dozen  people  Jtist  to 
follow  up  adequately  on  the  complnlnts  that 
came  in  from  the  agencies.  If  anything  were 
to  be  done  with  all  that  data  that  came  in. 
and  if  the  agencies  were  to  be  .  .  .  (chal- 
lenged) when  a  complaint  looked  siispldous 
or  when  we  thought  tbey  mlgbt  have 
coerced  the  employee  In  to  withdrawing 
his  complaint.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Btan.  As  far  u  you  know,  was  any 
reconmiendfttlon  m^de  within  the  agency 
lor  an  increase  in  personnel  in  the  Project 
(manager's)  offlce? 

Mr.  AMBaoss.  Well,  every  offlce  tbat  t  have 
ever  worked  In  has  always  recommended  an 
increase  in  Its  staff,  but  the  answer  was 
Just  as  predictable  as  the  recommendation — 
tbat  the  Commission  operates  on  an  austere 
budget,  and  furthermore  they  bad  other 
Equal  Opportunity  programs,  which  I  sup- 
pose from  the  Commission's  point  of  view 
Is  true.  .  .  . 

(Congressman  Ryan  and  Mr.  Ambroae  then 
discussed  the  ClvU  Service  Commlsclon's 
ostensible  attempt  to  enforce  the  affirma- 
tive action  provlalon  of  Executive  Order 
11246.  Mr.  Ambrose  noted  that,  while  almost 
all  agencies  have  submitted  plans  for  re- 
view, the  Commission  has  only  reviewed 
that  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Ai  to 
this  agency's  plan.  Mr,  Ambrose  noted  tbat 
the  Commission  is  requesting  tbat  it  delete 
some  "very  fine  elements.")  Mr.  Ambroae 
continued: 

Mr.  Ay«»f>«T  One  that  comes  to  mind 
was  a  provision  that  in  any  case  when  a 
minoriry  group  applicant  was  not  hired  for 
a  Job.  the  reason  1^  noted  and  some  higher 
ofllclal  In  the  Post  Offlce  responsible  for 
equal  amplo]rment  be  told  why  he  did  not 
hire  this  minority  applicant.  ... 

Mr.  Rtsn.  Why  should  the  Commission 
attempt  to  dilute  a  plan  submitted  by  an 
agency? 

Mr.  AvBacMEK.  Wen.  the  Commission  may 
be  the  meet  bureaucratic  of  any  agency  in 
town,  and  one  bureaucratic  principle  is  a 
fear  of  Pandora's  box.  I  think  that  is  Ir- 
rational, but  the  Commisston's  view  mostly 
was,  "Well.  If  we  let  the  Post  Offlce  require 
this,  then  some  other  agencies  may  feel  that 
they  have  to.  and  then  we  will  get  com- 
plaints that  tbat  ta  reverse  discrimination, 
because  nobody  requires  a  JustlOcatlon  when 
a  white  Anglo  u  not  hired,  so  why  should 
wc  do  It  when  a  black  person  or  a  Mexican- 
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American  la  not  hired  or  a  woman  U  not 
hired." 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  there  la  no 
presumption  ot  discrimination  in  the  case 
of  white  Anglo  males,  but  in  aU  thoee  other 
cases  there  is  decidedly  a  presumption  that 
could  well  stand  rebutting  in  every  Instance. 
The  Commission  does  not  see  It  that  way. 

Mr.  Rtsk.  I  should  Uke.  Mr.  Ambroae.  to 

thank  you  for  your  testimony iWje 

had  Invited  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Mr.  Macy.  to  appear,  and 
he  replied  that  he  was  not  able  to  because 
of  the  pressure  of  business,  at  which  point 
we  suggtfted  that  the  agency  be  represent-ed. 
if  not  by  Chairman  Macy.  by  someone  who 
could  speak  for  the  agency  and  answer  ques- 
tions relevant  to  the  activity  of  the  agency 
with  respect  to  .  .  .  discrimination  and 
equal  employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  Macy  repUed  by  letter  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  answer  In  writing  any  questions, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  appear  or  send  a 
representative  to  appear.  I  think  it  Ls  un- 
fortunate that  the  agency  is  not  represented 
at  these  hearings,  because  you  have  cer- 
tainly raised  a  number  of  very  significant 
questions,  wblcb  I  would  think  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  want  to 
answer.  .  .  . 

MR.   Hr««T    BATN>   AND  MS.   CTIASLIS  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Bayne  is  executive  otScer  of  Local 
2006.  American  Federation  ot  Govern- 
ment Employees— AFGE — located  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  chief  steward  of  the 
Post  Entitlement  Branch  of  Local  2006. 

Mr.  Bayne.  who  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  presented  testimony  de- 
rived from  his  experience,  particularly 
from  his  role  as  representative  of  the 
2.000  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  union  at 
the  Philadelphia  E»ayments  Center  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  His 
testimony  concerned  three  major  areas: 
the  deficiencies  of  the  complaint  process, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  so-called  affirma- 
tive action  program,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  changes. 

Mr.  Bayne  jwinted  to  numerous  de- 
ficiencies in  the  complaint  process.  First. 
Ion?  delays  in  processing  complaints. 
Second,  the  anomaly  of  the  agency 
which  is  accused  of  discrimination  being 
the  same  entity  which  investigates  the 
charges,  thereby  assuming  the  very  im- 
portant role  of  marshalling  the  facts 
and  structuring  their  presentation.  In 
furtherance  of  his  concern  with  the  in- 
vestigatory role  played  by  the  agency, 
Mr.  Bayne  criticized  the  investigators 
for  being  management-oriented,  for 
having  no  special  training,  not  any  spe- 
cial sensitivity  to  the  problems,  and  for, 
and  this  is  out  of  their  control,  being 
assigned  to  other  duties  as  well.  Third, 
prohibition  on  retroactive  promotions. 
Fourth,  the  absence  of  meaningful  cor- 
rective action  within  the  agency.  As  to 
this  latter  point.  Mr.  Bayne  stated  that 
sometimes  persona  charged  in  pending 
complaints  with  discrimination  have 
even  been  promoted  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  claim. 

In  criticizing  the  affirmative  action 
program  within  his  agency,  Mr.  Bayne 
charged:  First,  people  are  hired  at 
grades  lower  than  the  jobs  are  slotted 
for.  and  are  then  spuriously  promoted 
upwards:  Second.  SSA  engages  in  poor 
recruitment  efforts:   third,  the  promo- 
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tion  practices  are  deficient — there  are 
no  built-in  safegxiards  against  diacrlmi- 
natlon;  fourth,  undue  emphasis  on  tests: 
fifth,  testing  which  is  not  job-oriented, 
thereby  not  measuring  achievement,  but 
only  aptitude,  and  sixth,  a  misdirected 
career  development  approach. 

Some  of  these  criticisms  are  responded 
to  in  the  later  testimony  of  Mr.  Louis 
Zawatsky. 

Mr.  Bayne  concluded  his  testimony 
with  several  recommendations :  First, 
establishment  of  an  Independent 
agency — a  suggestion  echoing  tbat  of 
several  other  witnesses:  second,  retroac- 
tive promotion  for  those  who  have  not 
been  promoted  because  of  discrimina- 
tion; and  tlitrd,  penalization  of  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  discrimination. 

The  testimony  follows: 

T«STIMONT 

Mr.  Bayni.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
prooeas  one  case  to  Its  ultimate  ooncluoton 
under  the  present  admln!r,tratlve  procedures. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
16  outatandlng  complaints  of  discrimination 
(which)  have  been  filed  against  the  PhUa- 
delphla  Payments  Center— com  plaints  that 
have  not  been  fully  processed  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  (of  which  SSA  U  a  part). 

(0)f  theae  15  complaints,  at  least  5  were 
filed  In  ll>6fl.  We  are  either  awaiting  a  decl- 
alon  or  a  formal  hearing  on  complaints  that 
were  filed  over  two  years  ago. 

This  polnu  up  the  first  glaring  Inade- 
quacy of  the  present  procedure — Justice  de- 
layed Is  Justice  denied.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment regMlatlons  dealing  with  equal  em- 
ployment, complaints  that  are  reeolved  with- 
out going  to  hearings  are  to  be  processed 
within  60  days,  and  complaints  that  go  to 
bearings  are  to  be  processed  within  90  days. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  process  any  com- 
plaint under  the  present  procedure  in  less 
than  two  years. 

The  second  fallitcy  In  the  present  proce- 
dure Is  the  fact  that  complaints  are  Investi- 
gated by  the  agency  In  wblcb  the  complaint 
originated.  This  means  that  the  agency  In- 
vestigates Itself  and  invariably  finds  no  dis- 
crimination exists. 

We  have  also  found  that  mveatlgatora 
selected  by  management  of  the  agency  are 
usually  management-oriented  persons  with 
long  t«nns  of  service  wltbin  the  agency. 
These  Individuals  for  the  most  part  have  no 
special  training  in  t^e  area  of  ?qual  employ- 
ment. They  seem  to  have  no  special  sensitiv- 
ity for  the  problems.  T^ey  are  permanently 
assigned  to  other  duties,  and  any  assign- 
ments In  the  area  of  equal  employment  are 
an  extra,  and  in  some  cases,  an  added 
burden.  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  complaints  that  are  now  out- 
standing in  our  agency  dea'  with  promotions. 
.  .  .  Even  when  an  employee  proves  he  was 
discriminated  against,  he  Is  often  told  that 
nothing  can  l>e  done.  We  need  a  law  tbat 
will  give  employees  fuU  redress  when  It  le 
found  they  have  been  tmjustly  paaeed  over 
for  promotions  and  other  employment 
opportunities. 

Moving  ppospectlvoly  from  the  date  of  the 
decUlon  does  not  in  any  way  make  up  for 
the  past  money  that  w«a  lost  nor  the  anxie- 
ties, Indignltlee  and  emotional  stress  tbat 
the  employee  bad  to  suffer  before  he  received 
his  day  In  court. 

This  takes  us  to  the  next  aspect  of  the 
problem,  corrective  action  within  the  agen- 
cy. When  it  U  determlnMl  that  certain  in- 
dlvtduais  are  guilty  of  discrimination,  there 
is  no  meaningful  machinery  for  corrective 
action  We  have  found  that  In  many  cases  the 
persons  charged  with  rMrlal  discrimination 
have  been  rewarded  with  promotion  to  higher 
supervisory  positions  by  the  management  of 
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the  agency.  This  Is  demorallelng  to  employeee 
and  destroys  any  conhdence  they  may  have 
In  the  Equal  Opportunity  policies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  As  a  minimum  penalty, 
we  t)elieve  tbat  thoee  who  have  been  found 
guUty  should  be  removed  from  their  posi- 
tions as  supervisors. 

Mr.  Rtan.  May  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Bayne,  In 
how  many  cases  do  you  know  ot  eupervisors 
having  been  found  guUty  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  Batnb.  .  .  .  Persons  that  were  charged 
with  discrimination.  I  should  have  said.  .  .  . 
(I)n  about  Qve  or  six  different  cases  these 
persons  were  promoted — these  supervisors 
who  were  charged  with  these  discriminatory 
practices. 

Mr.  Rtam.  These  are  Individuals  against 
whom  charges  of  discrimination  were  lodged? 

Mr.  Bathe.  Yes.  this  La  correct. 

Mr.  Rtaji.  But  In  which  no  findings  have 
been  made? 

Mr.  B&TNB.  No.  these  cases  are  still  pend- 
ing. We  havent  had  hearings  on  them  yet, 
but  after  the  complaint  was  lodged,  the  In- 
dividual who  the  complaint  was  lodged 
against  has  been  promoted, .  .  . 

The  aforementioned  deals  primarily  with 
the  complaint  process  under  the  Executive 
Order.  (I)  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  affirmative  action  program  under 
the  Federal  Government,  which  also  sup- 
posedly flows  from  the  same  Executive  Order. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
made  all  types  of  overtures  regarding  their 
accomplishments.  In  a  report  dated  May  14. 
1968,  tbey  stated  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  hiring  of  black  em- 
ployees. However,  they  do  not  mention  that 
approximately  17  percent  of  them  were  hired 
as  0&-2"s  or  OS-3's.  They  also  talk  about 
black  employees  receiving  a  higher  proportion 
of  promotions.  This  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

In  1066  the  06-3  position  was  reclassified 
to  03-3  In  the  Payments  Centers.  The  SSA 
called  the  reclassiflcailons  "promotions'.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtan,  How  many  people  were  involved 
in  that  reclasBlflcauon? 

Mr.  Batkx.  I  think  it  was  approximately 
400  people:  360  to  400  people. 

Mr.  Rtan.  They  were  simply  reclasalfled 
from  GS-2  to  GS-3? 

Mr.  Batnk.  Tea.  I  only  speak  for  the  Phila- 
delphia PaymenU  Center  In  this  particular 
case.  .  .  . 

Mr.  RTU4.  And  It  U  your  testimony  tbat 
the  reclaaslflcatlon  of  those  300  or  400 
people  .  .  .  was  deemed  to  be  a  promotion? 

Mr.  BATm.  That  U  right.  .  .  .  StatlsUcs 
will  show  a  disproporuonate  number  of  black 
employees  being  promoted  for  the  following 
reason.  The  file  clerk  in  SSA  is  a  grade  3 
poslUon.  but  they  hire  a  GS-2.  ( After  j  three 
or  four  months  ...  on  the  Job,  these  em- 
ployeee are  promoted  to  GS-S's.  This  Is  also 
uufl  of  the  typist  positions.  They  aire  GS-3 
Job*,  but  many  typists  are  hired  aa  GS-3's 
and  In  three  or  four  months  tbey  are 
given  GS-3  "a.  These  are  also  counted  as 
promotions. 

Tbere  are  many  black  amployaes  in  these 
Jobs.  This  Is  trua  of  keypunch  operator's 
poaltlons  also.  These  are  a  GS-4  positions. 
However,  some  keypunch  operators  are  hired 
as  GS-^'s  and  can  receive  two  promotions 
in  a  year  to  get  to  tbe  GB~4  level. 

At  the  end  of  1066,  .  .  .  the  GS-1  position 
waa  reestablished  Ln  88A.  Needlees  to  say, 
most  of  these  employeee  are  black.  The  lowest 
actual  Journeyman  position  In  SSA  is  a  0&-3. 
Tou  can  see  that  they  have  a  lot  of  room  for 
movement  from  OS-1  to  GS-3.  An  Important 
point  I  think  is  that  all  of  these  Jobs  and 
promotions  are  below  Ad.OOO  In  salary. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  tbere  are  approxi- 
mately 758  district  offices  In  the  oountry, 
and  accordmg  to  the  statistics  only  280  offices 
have  black  employees.  That  means  that  only 
38  percent  of  the  district  offices  have  been 
integrated,  and  this  is  a  terrible  Indictment. 
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Mr.  Rtam.  What  sutlstlcs  are  you  using 
as  a  basis  for  tbat  statement? 

Mr.  Bathx.  These  are  statistics  tbat  S&A 
has  issued  (and)  .  .  .  statistics  tbat  we  have 
derived  through  consulting  with  other  AFQK 
locals.  .  .  .  Tbey  have  not  demonstrated  a 
real  effort  in  the  area  of  recruitment.  A  re- 
ported recrultmeni  given  to  us  by  the  re- 
gional represenutlve  of  the  Philadelphia 
Payments  Center  showed  there  were  nine  col- 
leges visited,  and  only  one  of  the  nme  was 
black — ^Lincoln  University.  Further,  there 
was  one  high  school  rtslted  on  career  day. 
This  was  a  Catholic  girls*  high  school.  If  they 
were  sincere  in  their  requests  for  black  em- 
ployees, they  could  have  gone  to  Wynn-Penn 
High  School  for  Girls,  a  public  achool  located 
one  block  from  the  Philadelphia  Payments 
Center  <and  wblcb)  .  .  .  u  90  percent 
black,  .  .  . 

As  a  union  we  are  responsible  for  repre- 
senting tbe  en^iloyees.  Based  on  this  respon- 
sibility, we  have  commented  on  the 
promotion  procedure,  but  management  for 
tbe  most  part  completely  disregards  our 
comments. 

We  have  been  asking  for  the  following  for 
years: 

Union  observance  on  promotion  commit- 
tees; a  published  list  of  selection  criteria: 
less  emphasis  on  tesu  and  more  emphasle 
on  Job  performance  and  seniority;  a  pub- 
lished list  of  ellglbles  for  Jobs:  (and)  .  .  . 
tbe  right  of  full  grievance  procedures  for 
nonselection. 

At  the  present  time  In  the  Payments  Cen- 
ters tbere  Is  no  appeal  lor  nonselectlona. 
Tbere  Is  a  post -audit  procedure  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Payments  Center,  which  only  deals 
with  the  lists  of  best  qualified  employees.  If 
an  employee  is  not  on  the  list  of  best  quail- 
fled  for  promotion,  he  can  request  a  post- 
audit  to  ascertain  why  he  was  excluded  from 
the  list.  This  is  as  far  as  the  post -audit  goes. 
If  be  was  on  a  list  of  beet  qualified  but 
was  not  selected,  he  has  no  appeal  rights  If 
he  believes  be  waa  unjustly  passed  over. 
There  are  no  built-in  safeguards  against 
discrimination  In  tbe  promotion  prt>cedureB 
of  SSA. 

SSA  has  suted  that  Job-orleuted  tests 
have  been  administered  to  ensure  that  the 
beet  person  receives  tbe  promotion.  In  the 
Payment  Centers  of  SSA  I  can  definitely  say 
the  examinations  ore  not  Job-orlentod.  They 
are  sptdtude  tests.  The  unions  have  argued 
for  years  for  testa  of  the  achievement  type, 
tbe  tests  that  measure  the  person's  ability 
to  perform  bis  preeent  Job.  This  baa  not  l>een 
done. 

The  examinations  have  also  been  given  too 
much  weight  for  promotion  purpoeea.  An 
employee  tbat  has  30  years  of  serrlce  and 
Is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  may  never  be 
promoted.  l>eoause  he  cannot  pass  an  In- 
ternal examination.  Iliere  is  tittle  evidence 
tbat  the  testing  program  has  helped  tbe 
plight  of  the  black  employees  when  it  oomes 
to  promotion.  If  anything.  It  has  hurt  them. 
Also.  SSA  Is  really  missing  the  boat  In  the 
area  of  career  development  and  promotlone 
to  technical  and  promotional  poaltlons  when 
they  Ulk  about  substituting  tbeFSSB  (Fed- 
enU  Service  Employeee  Examination)  for  an 
Internal  examination.  We  say  this  because 
employees  In  Jobs  Just  below  the  Claims  Au- 
thorised and  Claims  Representatlvee  poal- 
tlons are  In  poslUons  that  are  similar.  They 
are  in  Jobs  with  related  duties.  One  flows 
for  the  most  part  into  the  other.  If  the  em- 
ployee in  the  lower  graded  positions  has  been 
rated  outstanding  in  his  performanoe,  ^ere 
Is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  prombted 
to  the  higher  grade.  In  fact.  If  a  review  were 
made  (comparing)  .  .  .  the  competency  of 
the  employees  promoted  Into  higher  graded 
Jobs  as  compared  to  the  employees  (who) 
come  Into  the  Jobs  from  outside.  ...  we 
would  find  that  the  promoted  employee  Is 
usually  more  competent  and  does  a  bettO' 
Job.  This  Is  usually  due  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
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employee  promoted  from  within  has  a 
broader  background  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
claims  process. 

We  find  more  black  employeee  In  theae 
Jobs  than  white  employees,  but  they  can- 
not be  promoted  because  of  the  above.  The 
employeee  (who)  come  from  the  outside  at 
the  higher  levels  are  generally  white  oollege 
graduates,  and  very  few  are  black.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtak.  Why  Is  it  that  you  have  not 
been  able  to  process  complaints  to  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  . . .? 

Mr.  Batkk.  Under  tbe  present  procedure 
we  have  6  cases  that  have  been  pending  for 
a  yeara  .  .  .  We  have  filed  these  complaints. 
We  have  submitted  them  to  our  Department, 
and  we  Just  wait.  They  use  excuses  such  as. 
"We  don't  have  a  hearing  examiner  avail- 
able," or.  "We  are  loaded  up  with  discrim- 
ination charges."  And  It  is  our  position  that 
If  tbey  are  loaded  up  with  these  complaints, 
(they  should)  hire  more  people  to  handle 
them.  . . . 

Mr.  Rtam.  Tou  spoke  about  the  regula- 
tions which  prohibit  retroactive  promotions. 

Mr.  Bathk.  Tes.  These  are  regulations,  at 
least  these  ere  the  Department  regulations, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  that  there  are  some 
legislative  regulations,  also,  that  say  tbat 
you  cannot  promote  an  employee  retrooo- 
Tlvely,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Rtak.  You  are  talking  about  a  faUtire 
to  be  able  to  promote  even  If  a  finding  of 
discrimination  ...  In  not  '^■'^"g  tbe  pro- 
motion Is  made? 

Mr.  Batnx.  Right. 

Mr.  Rtam.  Do  you  have  any  other  specific 
recommendations  that  you  think  could  be  . . . 
(implemented)  either  Internally  withm  the 
agency  or  that  should  be  provided  for  by 
legislation? 

Mr.  Batkk.  Well,  frankly.  I  dont  think  we 
can  ever  solve  the  problem  If  it  Is  handled 
Internally.  That  is  the  first  thing.  Now,  I  feel 
tbere  must  be  some  agency  separate  and 
apart  from  the  agency  that  you  are  In  to 
handle  these  complaints. 

There  must  be  some  redress  for  the  em- 
ployees, if  discrimination  is  found.  Tbere 
must  be  retroactivity  In  promotions.  .  .  . 
There  mu?t  be  some  penalty,  a  minimum 
penalty  for  the  person  who  bB«  discrim- 
inated. .  .  . 
MX.  Lotrts  ZAwamcT  asd  u.  mvl  l.  bveutt 

Mr.  Zawatsky  is  Deputy  AfisisUnt 
Commissioner  for  AdminlstraUon.  Social 
Sectirity  Administration ,  and  Deputy 
Equal  Employment  OCacer.  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Mr.  Everett  Is  Chief  of  the  Insur- 
ance Compliance  Staff.  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Zawatsky  and 
Mr.  Everett  concerned  the  two  facets  of 
Executive  Order  11246 — the  ensuring  of. 
and  expanding  of,  employment  oppor- 
tunities wnthin  the  Federal  Government 
itself,  and  by  Government  contractors. 
This  latter  testimony  Is  Included  later 
in  the  report. 

The  testimony  on  the  former  question 
was  largely  directed  to  responding  to 
that  of  Mr.  Henry  Bayne,  an  employee 
of  SSA  who  had  earlier  In  the  hearings 
leveled  severe  criticisms  and  identified 
patterns  of  discrimination  within  SSA. 
While  Mr.  Zawatsky  claimed  no  attain- 
ment of  the  ^'millenium."  he  did  believe 
that  "we  have  made  progress."  Some  of 
the  statistics  which  he  presented  follow: 

First.  Between  1962  and  June  30_  1968. 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  making  up  the 
total  SSA  work  force  rose  from  13.6  to 
24.3  percent; 

Second.  As  of  September  30,  1968. 
blacks  constituted   15.4  percent  of  aH 
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employees  at  grades  5  throufih  U.  and, 
taking  into  account  all  minorities,  this 
percentage  increased  to  17.9  percent. 

Third.  While  In  1962  there  were  only 
six  blacks — O.Srr— at  grades  12  to  15. 
Negroes  representing  44  percent  of  the 
as  of  September  30.  19f8.  there  were  202 
total  number  of  employees  in  these 
grades:  QS-12— 116:  GS-13— 56;  GS- 
14—23;  OS-15— 7. 

Mr.  ZawBtiky  claimed  that  of  major 
concern  was  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  fleld  organizations,  where  the  public 
comes  in  requesting  service.  As  to  these. 
Mr.  Zas'Btslcy  presented  the  following 
statistics : 

(1)  Asof  June  30, 1968.  minority  group 
persons  held  19  percent — 582 — of  the 
3  070  service  representative  positions 
DS-4  and  GS-5  in  the  field;  10  7  per- 
cent— 772 — of  the  7,191  claims  represent- 
ative positions  OS-S,  GS-7,  and  GS-9:  5.2 
percent— 88— of  the  fleld  represenUUve 
positions  GS-10.  There  were  18  minority 
group  district  officer  managers — GS12- 
14 — and  16  assistant  managers — OS-12 
and  GS-13. 

In  response  to  the  questioning  by  Con- 
gressman Ryan,  Mr.  Zawatsky  dealt  with 
Mr.  Bayne's  charge  that  in  only  289  of 
the  750  fleld  ofllces  were  there  black  em- 
ployees. He  maintained  that  in  any  area 
of  the  country  where  the  minority  popu- 
lation makes  up  alxjut  8  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  population,  'about  90  to  95 
percent  of  these  offices — in  these  areas — 
have  Negro  or  other  minority  employees." 
Mr.  Bayne  and  Congressman  Ryan 
also  discussed  Mr.  Bayne's  charge  of 
furious  promotions — that  is,  the  hiring 
of  persons  at  grades  lower  than  the  posi- 
tions are  slotted  for,  followed  then  by 
a  'promotion'  to  the  proper  grade. 
The  testimony  follows: 

TSSnMONT 

Mr.  RTAN.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bayne  .  .  .  referrwd  to 
.  .  the  reclualUcaUOB  of  OS-fl's  to  GS-8'e 
.  .      and  the  counting  of  th»t  rcduataeatlon 
as  a  promotion. 

Mr.  Zawatsxt.  I  am  glad  you  ralaed  that. 
Congressman  Ryan,  becauae  It  la  aort  of 
darned  If  you  do  and  darned  if  you  dont. 
In  tbe  pmiadelpbla  ar«a,  .  .  .  and  tbla  la 
tlie  office  about  wjiich  my  ooUea^uea  were 
talking,  it  la  true  tbat  we  recnill  at  tlie 
Grade  3  nsglater  for  our  file  clerlcB.  and  wa 
bare  done  tbat  for  years  and  yean  and 
yeare,  and  after  a  reasonable  period  of  train- 
ing, whlcb  l8  anywhere  from  3  to  8  montha, 
the  employees  receive  a  Grade  3.  .  .  . 

Btit.  bv  tbe  game  tolcen,  if  we  limited  our 
reerultment  to  tbe  blgber  lerela,  say  a  3  or 
4,  many  minority  employees  would  not  tM 
on  the   registers. 

(Mr.  Zawataky'B  point,  therefore,  was  that 
by  hiring  at  lower  than  the  Blotted  grstde. 
more  people  were  made  eUglble  lor  hiring. 
However,  as  lo  whether  the  subsequent  re- 
claaalflcatlon  of  these  people  to  the  proper 
grade  were  lumped  together  with  other  pro- 
motion sUtlstlc*  to  thereby  give  a  very  ad- 
vantageous (to  the  agency)  promoUon  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Zawataky  bad  no  Infomiatlan.  Be 
did  maintain,  however,  that  "tbe  rate  of 
promotions  in  Philadelphia,  In  the  Paymenu 
Center.  I  think  is  quite  credible.  1  know  eo. 
but  I  don't  have  the  flgurea." 

Mr.  Zawataky  also  made  some  mention  of 
the  SBA's  amrmatlve  action  program.) 

Mr.  ZAW»T«tT.  (0)ne  of  tbe  points  made 
by  my  colleagues  from  Philadelphia  waa  that 
for  the  first  time  SflA  la  recruiting  a  Grade  l 
again.  Now.  this  was  ar  affirmative  action 
program.  There  were  people,  minority  em- 
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ploy ees.  not  only  In  Philadelphia  but  In  numy 
parti  oj  the  country,  who  oouldnt  pan  the 
Grade  3  CivU  Service  entrance  exmmlnA* 
tlon.  and  with  the  permlsalon  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  we  and  other  agencies 
Introduced  the  Idea  of  recruiting  at  Grade  1. 
where  special  Jobs  were  set  up  requiring 
leaser  skills,  and  this  did  not  require  the 
nonnal  examination  as  wo  know  It. 

It  reaUy  was  a  sltuaUoa  where  .  .  .  an  ap- 
pll&nt  would  flu  out  a  form,  and  based  upon 
that  InfooTnaUon  a  Judgment  would  be  made 
by  the  ClvU  Ser^-lc*  Commission  whether  he 
qualified.  ...  We  would  bring  them  In  at 
Grade  I.  We  provide  a  period  of  training,  and 
then  promote  them  on  a  competitive  career 
basis  Into  Or«de  3.  Grade  3,  and  ao  on. 

Other  things  that  we  have  done  In  SSA, 
particularly  in  Baltimore,  where  we  have 
approximately  17,000  employees,  we  have 
what  we  caU  <Uagnoctlc  testing  programs 
where  employees,  white  and  black  In  the 
lower  grades,  who  have  been  with  us  for 
years,  and  have  not  progressed,  are  able  on 
a  voluntary  baala  to  take  these  examinations. 
Oiul  out  for  themseivea  what  same  of  the 
deflclencea  may  be.  and  then  we  have  pro- 
vided on-site  .  .  .  high  school  olaseee;  we 
have  college  programs  at  the  graduate  and 
uxutorgT«duate  levels,  and  we  have  drop-in 
risisfm  for  people  who  would  Uk«  to  be 
stenographers  or  typists.  In  other  words,  we 
have  instituted  programs  for  people  of  all 
races  and  aU  c-reeds.  who  feel  that  they  need 
added  training  so  that  they  can  be  more 
compeUUve  In  the  organisatloQ. 

MXS.   ASST   aCXTFI 

Mrs.  Scupi  Ifi  a  partner  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  law  firm  of  Galland.  Khar- 
asch.  Calkins,  and  Ltpman.  She  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  National  Capital 
Areas  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  Is  the 
Washington,  DC.  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Like  Mr.  Hobson.  Mrs.  Scupl  advo- 
cated establishment  of  an  Independent 
agency  to  handle  equal  employment.  She 
also  advocated,  in  this  agency,  the  power 
of  Issuing  cease  and  desist  orders:  and 
she  suggested  that  discriminating  em- 
ployee be  punished. 

Mrs.  Scupt's  testimony  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  laborious  procedures  a  com- 
plainant must  go  through  in  order  to 
obtain  a  hearing  In  a  discrimination  com- 
plaint. This  was  brought  out  in  her  dis- 
cussion of  ft  case  which  the  National 
Capital  Area  CivU  Liberties  Union 
brought  against  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 
In  the  Housing  Division  of  that  De- 
partment, 69.2  percent  of  nonwhite  em- 
ployees had  some  college  education  or 
better,  while  69.7  percent  of  white  em- 
ployees had  high  school  education  or 
less.  Despite  this,  until  the  complainant 
filed  his  complaint,  no  Negro  had  ever 
been  promoted  to  a  GS-U  or  above  in 
the  entire  Department.  Moreover,  when 
the  complaint  was  filed,  no  nonwhite 
employee  in  the  Housing  Division  with, 
or  without,  a  college  degree,  had  ever 
made  a  OS-10  or  alrave.  Whereas,  with 
one  exception,  no  white  employee  with 
a  college  degree  who  had  been  with  the 
Department  2  years  or  more  had  failed 
to  make  a  GS-10  or  better.  And  despite 
this  statistics,  the  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections  ranked  In  the 
top  half  of  17  District  of  Columbia  agen- 
cies analyzed  in  terms  of  comparative 
grade  structures  between  whites  and 
Negroes. 
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TrnxMOHT 
Mra.  SctJFi:  The  District  of  Columbia's 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Regulations 
art  contained  in  an  order  designated  aa 
Commlsa loners"  Order  66-1381.  .  .  .  (A)  mem- 
orandum dated  August  10.  1D68.  of  the  Oom- 
nUseionera'  Council  ou  Human  Relations 
shows  that  alnce  April,  1966— the  effecUve 
diiie  of  Board  Order  66-1251— to  August. 
1968.  156  complaints  of  racial  discrimination 
have  been  filed  under  Order  66-1351  against 
34  separata  District  of  Columbia  agenclee: 
16  of  these  complalnu  have  been  conciliated, 
leaving  140  atlU— and  probably  forever- 
pending. 

The  one  hearing  that  baa  been  held  imder 
Order  66-1351  was  In  the  case  which  tbe 
NaUonal  Capital  Area  CtvlJ  Liberties  Union 
brought  against  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections,  and  the  dlfficumes  in  ob- 
t&lnmg  a  hearing  in  that  case  illustrate  why 
unsettled  cases  remain  pending  on  tbe 
docket. 

The  complaint  charging  the  Department 
.  .  .  with  racial  dl*crlmlnallon  was  filed  by 
a  bousing  Inspector.  Joseph  T.  Watklns,  m 
December  of  1966.  PoUowlng  investigation  by 
the  Equal  Emploj-ment  Opportunity  OfUcer 
and  denials  of  dlscrlmlnauon  by  the  depart- 
ment, we  asked  for  a  hearing  Ln  February. 
1B67.  .  .  . 

Finally.  In  April  of  1B67.  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Officer  issued  a  pro- 
cedural order  setting  the  case  for  hearing 
In  May.  This  order  had  to  be  rescinded,  how- 
ever, because  tbe  Department  refused  to  pro- 
duce information  which  had  been  requested 
by  the  complainant  piuvuant  to  the  Equal 
Employment  OpportuiUty  Officer's  procedural 
ctf der. . . . 

Subsequent  directives  from  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Officer  to  produce  the  Informatloa 
were  met  by  subsequent  refusals  by  the  De- 
partment. There  Is  no  remedy  or  sanction  la 
tJie  regulations  against  agencies  which 
simply  refuse  to  coopermte  with  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Officer.  His  or  her 
powers  depend  upon  cooperation  from  the 
agency  charged.  If  such  cooperaUon  Is  lack* 
Ing,  his  or  her  only  recourse  is  to  ma  lo 
the  Mayor.  .  .  .  Obviously,  such  proeedurea 
enable  the  defending  agency  to  throw  an 
inflnltfl  number  of  procedural  roadblocks 
into  a  complaint  proceeding,   .  .  . 

When  (Corporation  Counsel)  Charles 
Duncan  agreed  that  the  Department  should 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Equal  Em- 
plo:-mcnt  Opportunity  Officer,  C-ommtssloner 
Mathe,  supported  by  the  Personjael  Office  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Intervened  and 
told  the  department  they  need  not  comply. 
It  was  only  after  suit  was  filed  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Dl.^trlct  of  Columbia 
charging  Commissioner  Mathe  with  obstruct- 
ing the  Board  of  Commlsa  lonenr'  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  order  that  Commis- 
sioner Mathe  rescinded  his  Instructions  and 
the  Department  furnished  the  information 
requested.  A  third  procedural  order  was 
Issued,  and  the  hearing  commenced  over 
two  years  after  the  complaint  was  filed. 

Thus,  the  only  complainant  out  of  140 
complainants  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaln- 
Ing  a  hearing  waited  two  years  to  get  that 
hearing,  and  had  to  depend  upon  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  defendant's  attorney  to  obtain 
that  hearing,  and  etUl  had  to  file  a  court  ac- 
tion before  the  bearing  was  held.  Ohvloualy, 
such  procedures  provide  no  redress  whatso- 
ever for  racial  discrimination  by  District  of 
Columbia  agencies. 

Clearly,  a  detailed  Investigation  and  thor- 
ough overhatil  of  each  District  of  Columbia 
agency.  Including  the  Personnel  Office,  la  in 
order.  Equal  employment  regulations  munt 
be  administered  by  an  agency  which  ta  en- 
dowed with  sufficient  power  to  enforce  its 
directives. 

Finally,  there  must  be  procedures  whlcb 
allow  for  the  Impoaltton  of  disciplinary  ac- 
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tlon  against  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
numt  employees  who  thwart  tbe  policy  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  who  ob- 
struct the  agency  chvged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  policy.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  m«  that  there  must  be  an 
agency  set  up  to  (administer  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity).  ...  If  it  finds  discrim- 
ination It  must  have  the  power  to  order  an 
employee  promoted.  If  it  flnda  discrimination 
In  hiring  it  must  have  the  power  to  discipline 
tbe  people  that  are  doing  the  hiring,  to  rec- 
ommend new  people  to  come  In  to  do  the 
hiring,  to  oversee  each  and  every  aspect  of 
that  agency's  functions.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtam.  I  have  often  advocated  the  fed- 
eral government  having  the  power  to  Issue 
cease  and  dealst  orders  and  enforce  them  In 
court.  Would  you  suggest  a  similar  power 
within  the  DUtrlct  government? 

Mrs.  ScTjFi;  Absolutely.  .  .  . 

&lr.  RT&M.  How  would  you  deal  with  the 
long  delay  which  you  have  encountered?  Ab- 
sent this  kind  of  an  agency,  what  can  be 
done  within  the  existing  structurt  to  speed 
up  the  processing  of  con^lalnts? 

Mrs.  Scun:  Within  the  existing  structure 
nothing  can  be  done  because  there  ts  simply 
no  sanction  for  an  agency  charged  with  dis- 
crimination who  refuses  to  cooperate  In  the 
Investigation. 

KB.   RXlBBtT   EOCHB 

Employee.  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  Social  Seciulty  Administration, 
Arlington.  Va. 

Mr.  Roche  presented  testimony  reiter- 
ating that  of  Mr.  Bayne  and  Mrs.  Scupl 
In  regard  to  the  drawn-out  nature  of  the 
grievance  procedure. 

The  testimony  follows: 
T«rnMOKT 

Mr.  Rocio-  In  February  of  this  year  I  fUed 
a  complaint  about  discrimination  In  the  Bu- 
reau. We  got  a  reply  In  May.  In  July  we 
requested  a  hearing,  and  only  recently  .  .  . 
we  were  told  that  a  hearing  examiner  was 
finally  appointed,  and  he  will  schedule  a 
hearing  at  some  time-  .  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Rtam.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  long 
delay? 

Mr.  Roche.  WeU.  we  were  told  that  they 
had  difficulty  finding  a  referee,  a  bearing 
examiner  to  assign  to  the  caae.  .  .  . 

MS.  Wn-UAM  WILLIAMS  AMD  MKS.  MABT  CSUBST 

Mr.  WiUlams  Is  associated  with  the 
Federal  Employees  Council  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  and  Is  a  member 
of  the  NAACP.  Cochalrman  of  the 
Labor  Industry,  Columbus.  Ohio  branch. 

Mrs.  Cherry  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Council  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  and  Is  em- 
ployed at  the  IDefense  Construction  Sup- 
ply Center  (DCSC) .  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Cherry  ap- 
peared together  and  gave  testimony  as  to 
discrimination  at  the  Defense  Construc- 
tion Supply  Center,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Williams'  testimony  confirmed  that 
offered  by  Mr.  Hobson:  even  where  blacks 
do  obtain  employment,  they  are  most 
often  concentrated  in  the  lowest  paying 
Jobs.  Mrs.  Cherry  characterized  the  situ- 
ation at  DCSC  as  one  of  "overall  disgust 
and  despair  for  the  greater  number  of 
minorl^  group  personnel." 

The  testimony  follows: 
Tvmuoirr 

Mr.  WILLIAMS ;  My  statements  will  be 
briefly  confined  to  distributions  of  annual 
payroll  at  the  Defense  Construction  Supply 
Center.  ...  at  Coltunbus.  Ohio.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  Is  a  better  method  to  meas- 
ure  the   effects   of   discrimination   suffered 
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b;  tbe  black  employees  u>d  (their) 
community.  .  .  . 

Defenee  Conetrucdon  Supply  Center,  u- 
cordlng  to  December.  1M7  statlsUca.  employs 
a  tot&l  of  6,581  pervons,  of  whlcb  33Ji%,  or 
1,818,  are  Negro.  Tbe  total  amount  at  wagea 
paid  to  all  employees  In  tbe  normal  anmiftl 
payroll  amounte  to  t41,S95,271,  of  wbicb  .  .  ■ 
(bUdca  receive)  110350.420  .  .  .  ,  lesi  tban 
31 '"c    of  the  total  wages. 

The  average  pay  of  a  white  civilian  worlter 
at  Defense  Construction  Supply  Center  at 
Columbus  is  tSjeo.  or  the  top  step  of  a 
06-7,  compared  to  the  average  annual  pay 
of  tbe  black  emloyee  of  »5,S93,  or  a  OS-4. 

Mrs.  CuzasT:  Seniority,  veteran  status. 
excellent  leave  records,  things  whlcb  would 
be  highly  considered  by  prtvate  Industry,  are 
of  little  or  no  value  to  the  minority  group 
employees  wben  selections  are  made  for  pro- 
motions. These  things,  along  with  the  abil- 
ity to  perform  duties  with  little  or  no  direct 
supervision,  ability  u>  work  at  higher  grade 
levels  when  permitted  to  do  so,  ability  to 
work  with  all  people,  and  ability  to  work 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  should 
mean  promotions  for  such  persons,  but  this 
Is  far  from  the  way  promotions  are 
made.  .  ,  . 

(P)romotlons  are  made  aolely  on  the  basts 
of  superiors'  personal  oplnlon(s) .... 

Tlie  SUUP  program  went  Into  eJTect  more 
tlian  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  This  was  a  progrwn 
for  minority  under-utlUaed  personnel,  but 
the  end  result  was  like  anything  else  at 
OCSC.  It  benefited  many  white  employees 
who  did  not  need  a  special  program  to  be 
promoted  In  the  first  place.  .  .  . 

■Sa.    SNTDSa    GAaLAKD 

Mr.  Garland  Is  employed  at  Head- 
quarters, ASLC,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Ba£e,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  has  for- 
mulated complaints  and  represented 
complainants  in  120  complaints  txtween 
March  1,  1968,  and  December  1.  1968,  95 
percent  of  which  were  against  local 
Federal  agencies  In  Dayton. 

Mr.  Garland  noted  the  patterns  of  dli- 
ciimlnatlon  which  exist  at  the  four 
acencies  in  Dayton  with  which  he  is 
familiar — the  Post  Office,  Defense  Elec- 
tronics Supply,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  He  especially  decried 
the  "phony  merit  promotion  system, 
which  includes  a  lot  of  biased  . . .  cultural 
pattern  tests." 

In  Illustrating  the  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination, be  observed  that  when  a 
white  person  is  promoted  or  reassigned, 
the  position  is  usually  downgraded  and 
filled  by  a  black.  But,  when  a  white 
replaces  a  black,  tbe  position  is 
upgraded. 

Mr.  Garland  also  leveled  criticism 
against  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
MUST— Maximum  Utilization  of  Skills 
and  Training — ^program.  He  stated: 

In  the  Dayton  area  tbe  MUST  program  .  .  . 
la  a  Joke,  really.  .  .  .  (T)he  program  means 
that  tbey  will  teach  tbem  how  to  sweep  the 
noor  better,  and  this  kind  of  thing.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Garland  and  Congressman  Rt«n 
then  engaged  In  a  colloquy  on  a  subject 
earlier  mentioned  by  a  previous  'vltnesa, 
Mr.  Hobson — the  exclusion  of  blacks 
from  tbe  burgeoning  computers  program. 
Tbe  testimony  follows: 
TamicoKT 

Mr.  OaSLAifn;  (T)be  computer  ares  has 
been  more  or  less  excluded  from  blacks  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  I  guess  that 
Is  the  home  for  computer  science.  They  have 
a    training    program    called   the    Peripheral 
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Computer  Training  Program.  Tbe  prevJoos 
elassas  that  we  have  bad  were  all  pre-asleetad 
studenu,  whites.  Blacks  were  excluded. 

Mr.  Rtan.  What  Iclnd  of  procedure  was 
used  to  select  the  trainees? 

Mr.  Gakl&nd.  From  the  Peripheral  Oom- 
puter  Training  Tests.  This  Is  a  real  drawn 
out  thing.  Some  of  these  follcs  have  fllsd 
complaints  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  Dayton,  where  there  (are)  some  In- 
dividuals who  teet(ed)  real  well.  Tbey  were 
young  people. 

There  are  five — I  have  charges  now — who 
took  tbe  tests,  and  the  majority  of  tbose  flvs 
soorfrd  hlgber  on  tbe  tests  than  most  of  the 
follu  in  this  particular  class.  For  ei&mple, 
one  young  lady  got  an  86.9.  and  £be  was  in- 
terviewed and  everything  was  oop&cetic  \intll 
she  mentioned  my  name  as  being  the  person 
that  referred  her  to  the  program,  and  every- 
thing changed  on  the  fttrt  of  the  manager 
who  was  doing  tbe  interviewing.  In  fact,  we 
also  have  charges  against  him.  .  .  . 

Another  young  employee  wbo  also  has  s 
case  pending  at  tbe  VA  Hoepltal  was  inter- 
viewed, and  on  her  Form  57  she  tised  my 
name  as  a  reference.  Again,  the  man  doing 
tbe  Interviewing  .  .  .  (was)  the  num.  that 
has  been  dlscrlminatlne  against  me  for  eight 
or  10  years — and  be  is  the  manager  m  charge 
of  this  action.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtak.  I  think  you  hare  touched  on  an 
area  which  Julius  Hobson  touched  upon,  and 
that  ts  the  need  to  create  opportunities  for 
black  employment,  particularly  m  the  new 
technology  fields.  If  there  la  a  preselection 
prooees  taking  place  at  Wright- Patterson 
which  in  effect  ensures  that  black  tminees 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  that  program,  this  is  most  serious.  .  .  . 
Because,  as  science  and  technolo^  create 
many  of  these  new  jobs,  certainly  we  must 
make  sure,  all  of  us  wbo  have  any  responsi- 
bility In  government  or  out.  .  .  .  rhat  the 
opportunity  Is  there  for  black  people  to  han 
the  same  cbance  ss  anyone  else.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Qaki^nd.  WeU,  .  . .  how  It  aU  st«rt«d — 
tbe  recrultuig  la  done  in  predominantly 
white  neighborhoods,  .  .  .  called  Talrbom. 
Ohio  and  Kettering,  which  .  .  .  (are)  99.9% 
white. 

Mr.  Rtsw.  Is  there  some  preliminary  test 
that  has  some  kind  of  a  cultural  bias  be- 
sides? 

Mr.  GASutNo.  Yes.  yes — well,  no — I  am  ssy- 
Ing  these  folks  passed  the  test.  They  all  made 
good  scores,  hlgber  than  the  folks  now  in  the 
class.  .  .  .  For  example,  one  glaring  ease 
...  we  have  sent  lo  the  Board  of  Appeals — 
this  gentleman  was  svirplus  for  over  two 
years.  He  has  been  on  tbe  Register  for  the 
computer  test,  and  be  was  passed  over  and 
not  even  considered.  The  same  manager,  wbo 
did  not  select  tbe  other  blacks,  informed 
blm  that  be  would  Uke  care  of  this  later, 
and  Just  left  him  on  the  surplus  Ust  for 
two  years  .  .  . 

Jessx  Goooxho 

Mr.  Gooding  i£  chairman  of  FORCE— 
Freedom,  Opporunity,  Citizenship — Day- 
ton. Ohio. 

Like  Mr.  Snyder,  Ur.  Oooding  was 
concerned  «ith  employment  practices  at 
Wri«hV-Patteraon  Air  Force  Base,  and  he 
drew  general  conclusions  from  hi£  ex- 
perience with  practices  there.  In  criticiz- 
ing the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  its 
implementation  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  program,  be  singled  out 
the  following  pointe:  First.  EEO  officers 
serve  mainly  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
giving  only  lip  service  to  the  EEO  phl- 
loEophy.  Second.  Qualification  require- 
ments &re  waived  for  whites,  but  not  for 
blacks.  Third.  No  disciplinary  action  is 
taken  against  whites  when  the  evidence 
points  to  discrimination.  Often,  the  dis- 
criminator i&  even  promoted.  Fourth.  The 
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1  ,i„„.  i«iipH  h»  the  Civil  Service  mission  to  use  a  tew  hours  of  her  annual 

?o^^^n  Tre^^ed  ^d  amended  leave  Ume  to  take  a  driving  examiiiaUon. 

bvTe^reaurraS^  actuauy  imple-  An  especially  noteworthy  potat  made 

^    .  ,h.^    Pifth    Delavinz  WcUcs  are  by  Mr.  Cassell,  and  one  touched  on  by 

ment  th™-  F^^th.  '^?^fj^,'=^^<.om-  Mr.  Gooding's  discussion  of  the  relaUa- 

engaged  in  by  an.  a«^f.y_^^L.,,„."„  tion   taken   against  so-called  "trouble- 


Mr.  Jacluon's  testimony  concerned  his 
retention  "In  low  ranking  grades  for  a 
period  of  n  years."  He  interpreted  thJa 
not  only  as  an  individualized  victimiza- 
tion, but  also  as  representative  "of  pat- 
tema    of    discrimination    which    have 


v«»-»--  —  --     „,r  tsirty,    RptAliBtion     tion   taken   against   so-caueo     woudk:-     leriia     oi     uu>;i uuuinuuii     -^.w.    •™.^ 
P.'^ir»=^tr'emp.'^ye^w^o''r    SLkers" who'^omp.aln_ about dlscrUnina-     denied^ _advancement  over  a  number  o 


Is  taken  against  the  employee 
a  complaint. 

As  to  this  last  point.  Mr.  Gooding  gave 
the  following  testimony : 

TtSnMOSY 

Mr  OooBMO.  OuM  »  complaint  la  Oled. 
Che  complaint  can  Mpect  no  conflldera- 
Uon  from  pMBormel  Now.  once  you  Ble  a 
compuint.  personnel  Just  »Tlie»  you  off  At 
lar  dx  promotion  Is  concerned,  trinster.  till* 
tTOe  or  thing,  you  »re  considered  s  trou«il«- 
iSer  and  you  an  Just  conalder  you  h»»e 
had  It 


tion.  Is  that  the  present  grievance 
structure  in  effect  pita  the  complamant 
against  the  system,  rather  than  the  sys- 
tem working  with  the  complainant  to 
rectify  a  legally  condemned  wron«. 
Mr.  Cassell's  testimony  in  this  regard 
follows : 

TlSTIMONTf 

Mr.  Casstll.  I  find  myself  working  now  In  a 
line  operation,  and  I  And  that  In  attempting 
to  repieaent  my  own  lnter««t«  and  attempt- 
ing to  represent  that  of  employees  through- 

'"'"■■■■  ^        ,  ^ „---n»#irf     out   the   Federal   Government,   and    I   have 

au^  year  a  large  number  "f  f'""'""^     S^eThl.  for  people  In  other  agencies 

of  dlscrlmlnatlMi  have  t>«n  prMented     °^°^„,.^^^  ^,„.  n<,t  c«vl,  negative 

but  punitive.  And  to  protect  an  employee 


to  the  ClvU  Service  Commlsaion  when  they 
come  to  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  for 
their  annual  mspectlon.  No  corrective  acUon 
hal  been  taken  In  any  of  these  cases  except 
the  usual  reprisal  against  the  complain- 
ant     .  . 

Mr.  Coodlag  »l«o  oBered  some  recom- 
mendations. _,»K» 

Mr.  Gooomo.  Some  .  ,  things  .  .  .  nUght 
aid  the  situation.  IJ  we  could  have  impartial 
congreeslonal  hearings.  Inviatlgatora  .  . 
sent  to  the  VVrlght-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
and  the  reUtlona  between  personnel  and 
management  In  preaentlng  and  procesamg 
and  Involvmg  discrimination  problems- 

Crumnal  charges  should  be  brought 
against  those  who  are  found  to  be  discrimi- 
nating or  denying  equal  opportunity. 

Abolish  the  so-called  ment  promotion  sya- 

The  system  where  there  are  unquallfled 
wbltea  placed  over  quallBed  Negroea  should 
be  reversed  and  corrective  acUon  should  be 
taken  and  monetary  adfuatments  be  made. 

Jrt,  CHABUES  t.  CASSTLL 

Cochairman.  Black  United  Front. 
Washington.  DC  :  member.  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation;  member.  Community 
EducaUon  Committee  of  Federal  City 
CoUege:  employee,  General  Services  Ad- 
tnlnlstration. 

Mr  Cassell.  an  urban  planner  em- 
ployed by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, was  also  chairman  of  the  union 
chapter  at  OSA.  The  mam  thrust  of 
Mr.  Cassell's  testimony  was  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  discrimination — both  individ- 
ualized and  systemic— which  exists  In 
Federal  agencies.  He  pointed  to  Julius 
Hobsons  demonstrated  abilities  as  con- 
tradicting his  relatively  low  employ- 
ment position,  and  concluded  that  Mr. 
Hobson  "Is  the  prime  example  of  the 
fact  that  It  Is  entirely  hopeless  In  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  a  black  Individual  to  measure 
up  to  any  standards,  regardless  of  how 
lofty  they  may  be.  and  to  have  this  re- 
sponded to  and  to  have  this  black  man 
utilized. 

Mr.  Cassell  also  discussed  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Bryant,  a  Federal  employee 
whom  he  represented  as  C'nairman  of  the 
GSA  branch  of  the  APGE— American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 
He  used  her  case  to  dramatize  the  In- 
adequacy of  present  grievance  struc- 
tures. Mrs.  Bryant,  according  to  Mr. 
Cassell.  was  subjected  to  repeated  acts 
of  harassment  and  Intimidation  which 
began  when  she  attempted  to  obtain  per- 


who  haa  dared  to  bring  a  case.  It  is  ncceesary 
for  the  representative  to  have  some  kind  of 
force  behind  hlra— an  effective  union,  an  ef- 
fective and  aggreaalve  representative  or  a 
specific  diorge  wtilch  puts  the  agency  on  the 
defensive. 

All  of  this  generates  wltum  employees  a 
very  negative  atUtude.  It  generates  within 
employees  the  feeling  that  they  are  at  odds 
wltb  and  enemy  to  their  own  government 
This  lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with  morale,  and 
morale  has  a  lot  to  do  with  efficiency  .... 

( Mr.  Cassell  recommended,  flrst.  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  officers  should  be 
given  the  latitude  to  do  their  Jobs.  And.  as 
otber  wltneaaee  did.  he  urged  creaUon  of  "an 
Independent  agency  whose  reason  for  being 
and  whoae  sustenance,  whoae  maintenance  In 
office  la  that  thev  do  the  Job  of  speaking  to 
thlj  crying  need  lor.  first  of  all.  an  admission, 
a  true  admission  of  the  disadvantage  to 
which  black  employees  have  been  put  In  the 
Federal  Government."  Such  an  agency  would 
have  the  reeponalblUty  "to  actuaUy  bring 
cases  and  to  have  ttie  authority  to  apply 
sanctions  where  an  agency  is  deflclent." 

Mr.  Csssell  and  Oongresaman  Ryan  then 
engaged  In  a  coUoquy  which  further  under- 
lined the  proeent  Inadequiioy  of  the  griev- 
ance procedure  to  effectively  and  affirmative- 
ly cope  with  the  discrimination  which  Mr. 
Casaeli's  own  personal  eaperlenoe  atteata  to.  t 
Mr.  BTAN.  In  your  eaperlenoe.  how  many 
findings  of  racial  discrimination  have  you 
icnown  of? 

Mr.  CaSSEU..  I  have  only  known  of  one.  and 
that  was  In  my  own  particular  case,  and  this 
was  a  long,  tiard-fought  battle.  1  think  this 
was  unusual  twcauae  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
supervisor  himself  was  quite  Inept,  and  1 
was  able  to  bring  him  to  use  racial  eplt2ieta 
In  tl>e  course  of  the  hearing.  .  .  .  This  was 
at  Veterans'  Administration  In  1063.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  had  a  promotion  myself  In  five 
years,  and  baaed  on  my  acuvltlea  In  recent 
yean,  1  dont  expect  that  I  will  have  one 
baaed  on  merit.  If  1  get  one.  It  will  be  baaed, 
again,  on  what  people  like  to  say,  "Tou  are 
very  shrewd  and  yon  are  very  cunning  and 
you  are  very  clever."  ...  (lit  Is  a  shame  for 
people  to  have  to  reaort  to  that  In  order  to 
be  considered  for  promotion.  .  .  . 

I  certainly  hope  that  Congrcaa  can  high- 
light this  Issue  (of  discrimination)  In  such  a 
way  aa  to  give  not  only  warning  to  the  agen- 
de*  themselvee,  but  oonfldence  to  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  We  need  a  body  of  minor- 
ity people  who  can  really  have  confidence  In 
and  feel  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
which  simply  Is  nil  among  minority  people 
now,  regardless  of  the  Image  tiiat  tlwy  may 
project  for  the  public, 

ICB.  mOMAS   JACICSOIf 

Mr.  Jackson  was  a  supply  clerk  in  the 
Offlee  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 


years  to  member*  of  minority  groups  as 
a  class." 

Mr.  Jackson  stated  that  during  his 
17  years  of  employment  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  he  had  applied  for  26 
vacancies  which,  if  approved,  would  have 
given  him  a  job  of  higher  classification 
and  authority.  He  charged  the  Army  with 
having  denied  him  these  promotions  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination.  Among 
the  specifics  which  he  pointed  to  were  the 
facts  that,  although  he  had  on  two  oc- 
casions taken  and  passed  the  FSEE — 
Federal  Service  Employment  Examina- 
tion— he  had  not  been  accepted  for  new 
jobs;  and,  successful  completion  of  a 
computer  programmer  course  also  failed 
to  result  in  a  promotion. 

rSTHm  HXN1T  CASSO 

Father  Casso.  vicar  of  Urban  Affairs 
for  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San 
Antonio.  Tex.;  board  member.  Mexican 
Legal  Defense  Fund:  Chairman,  Texas 
League  for  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens; and  past  National  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bishops  Committee  for  the 
Spanish-Speaking. 

Father  Casso's  testimony  focused  on 
the  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  In  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  which  employs  some  24,000  people, 
about  SO  percent  of  whom  are  minority 
group  members — chiefly  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Father  Casso  pointed  out  the  pat- 
terns of  discrimination  wliich  have 
produced  the  typical  triangle  configura- 
tion of  employment — concentration  of 
minority  group  members  at  the  low  level 
base  of  the  employment  triangle,  with 
fewer  and  fewer  such  people  the  higher 
the  grade.  The  testimony  follows: 
TaffmiONT 

Father  CASao.  There  has  been.  In  recent 
history,  particularly  in  San  Antonio,  great 
emphasis  .  .  .  (on)  the  Air  Force  facility  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  .  .  .  (T)he  reason  is  be- 
cause it  Is  the  largest  federal  employer  of  the 
Mexican-American  In  the  whole  of  the  South- 
west, employing  some  34,000  people,  a  good 
45%  of  wbom  .  .  .  (are)   Mexican-American. 

(T>he  report  of  the  Texas  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  ntUted  states  Commission  on 
OlvU  Bigbta,  dated  June  of  IMa,  (shows)  a 
tremendous  frustration  on  the  part  of  Indi- 
viduals who  felt  that  they  were  .  .  .  tn  dead- 
end Jobs.  .  .  .  We  recognize  there  has  bean 
some  change  (since  the  report  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, on  which  I  served)  But  there  have 
l>een.  likewise,  very  serious  prcblems,  and  the 
problems  are  In  terms  of  lopsided  distribution 
of  salariee  and  grades,  the  preclusion  of  Inte- 
gration of  minorities  Into  executive  level  po- 
sltlona.  no  significant  meanlngftil  eiiangt  In 
view.  .  .  . 

To  give  you  somewhat  of  an  Idea  of  what 
we  are  talking  about,  to  show  this  pattern 
here,  we  have  the  distribution  of  the  OS 
level(B),  for  example.  Of  the  total  1,434  OS-11 
positions,  only  190  of  them  are  held  by 
minorities,  be  tliey  Mexican-American  or 
Negro.  Of  the  080  OS-ias,  only  48  are  held 
by  the  Mexic&n-Amerlcan  and  the  Negro, 
l>oth  of  whom  (together)  make  up  50%  of 
the  work  force.  Of  the  38a  QS-lSs,  the  minor- 
ities have  IB.  Of  the  63  as-14's,  the  mmorl- 
Ues  have  3.  Of  the  30  GS-lS's,  the  mlnorltlw 
have  absolutely  none.  And  the  (one) 
OS-18  .  .  .  (U  whlta).  .  .  . 
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Now,  we  have  to  talk  In  t«nnB  of  wbat 
dOAS  thla  mean  to  u«  ecoDomiaaUjr.  and  ao 
we  bave  brofceo  tbla  down.  .  .  .  (T)be 
Negro's  aterage  (Kalar?)  In  •6.188.  Tbe 
Mexican-Americans  Is  $9,403.  and  our  An^ 
counterpart's  la  ta,109. 

So  we  are  saying  tbat  tbe  Negro  Is  leas 
(by)  %\A2\.  tbe  Mexican -American  (by) 
(l.OOe.  So  we  see  tbat  this  dollar  dUTerentlal 
bequeaths  to  us  an  economic  handicsp  to  be 
able  to  compete  In  any  given  community.  So 
we  are  saying,  with  mlnorltlei  having  a  loaaar 
obance  for  improvement  In  future  standarda 
of  living.  In  bealth  and  education,  becauae 
tbe  economic  opportunity  is  cut  off,  tbat  we 
And  tbat  It  is  probably  impoaalble  to  aolve 
tbe  present  altuatlon  unless  other  means 
are  used.  .  .  . 

And  then  we  look  at  another  Instrument 
tbat  baa  been  able  to  help  us  in  creating  a 
change  and  that  Is  tn  the  JADE  or  F8ES  pro- 
grams, and  here  we  have  wrltt«n  testimony 
of  Individuals  who  have  competed  and  who 
have  done  well  and  have  not  been  able  to 
be  placed  from  these  programs,  from  these 
instrumentB  supposedly  set  up  to  help  them 
upgrade  tbemAelves.  .  .  .  3o  an  Instrument 
to  help  eradicate  a  problem  In  ItaeU  needs 
very  careful  scrutiny-  .  .  . 

(T)here  Is  one  other  area  that  we  talk  In 
terms  of,  and  that  la  the  distribution  of  or- 
ganization at  tbe  supervisory  level.  There 
are  10  directors.  Of  the  10  directors,  there  are 
no  minorities.  At  the  dlvlalon  level,  of  tbe 
69  division  chiefs,  only  one  la  of  a  minority 
group.  At  the  branch  level— 183  branch  chiefs 
.  .  . — there  are  only  8  that  are  of  minority 
groups.  Of  the  393  section  level  chiefs,  only 
40  of  them  are  from  a  minority  group. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  said  to 
us.  "Tour  people  ore  not  educated."  In  look- 
ing at  these  top  10  directorates,  we  find  tbat  3 
of  them  do  not  have  a  college  degree,  ...  Of 
the  three  people  considered  recently  for  a 
hlgb  top  position  at  Kelly  (Air  Force  base), 
one  of  tbem  only  has  a  hlgb  school  educa- 
tion. .  ,  . 

Ma.  Rtak.  .  .  .  [T]he  case-by-case  method 
in  handling  civil  rlghta  matters  is  Just 
terribly  time  consuming.  And  although  It  la 
terribly  Important  for  the  Individual  con- 
cerned, there  must  be  an  overall  approach 
which  looks  at  the  pattern  of  discrimination 
and  tben  whlcb  takea  affirmative  action,  not 
leaving  It  to  tbe  Individual  or  to  tbe  Legal 
Defense  Fund  or  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  carry  through  the  complaint. 

Father  Casso.  See,  we  have  this  dUemtna, 
Congressman.  We  are  told  that  the  aUltudea 
of  an  Inst&llAtlon  sucb  as  this  reflect  the 
attitudes  of  tbe  community.  Therefore,  tbe 
community  attitudes  must  change  if  that  Is 
going  to  change  ...  I  talte  an  opposite  posi- 
tion. I  take  the  position  that  the  federal 
gorarnment  must  be  the  one  to  eet  the  e«- 
ample.  The  federal  government  must  be  the 
one  enting  tbe  pace  to  help  change— aape- 
clally  when  it  is  the  largest  employer — the 
aitltudlnal  environment  in  the  commu- 
nities .  .  . 

Mr.  Rtaw.  .  .  .  This  la  true  In  many  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  there  are  big 
defense  establishments.  And  It  baa  always 
been  my  view  that  the  federal  govemznant 
should  use  Ita  power  and  set  the  exampla 
and  Uiereby  bring  along  wbat  .  .  .  colgbt  be 
described  as  a  reluctant  oommunity.  Because 
whether  It  be  in  terms  of  off-base  housing 
or  whether  it  b«  In  terms  of  employment 
prmotloaa  on  th«  Baae.  the  federal  government 
has  the  power,  it  has  the  legal  authority  to- 
day to  eUnUnate  dlscrUninatlon  sucb  aa  you 
have  described. 

What  Is  needed  la  the  wUllngnaas  to  do  ao. 
And  it  IH  again  unforttmately  true  tbat  It  Is 
the  afforta  of  dedlcai;ed  people  such  aa  your- 
self, and  of  the  voluntary  organizations, 
which  must  keep  the  pressure  on  the  federal 
govenunent.  as  well  as  it  is  the  need  for 
people  In  our  posltloa  to  keep  tbe  pressure  on 
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tbe  federal  government  to  exercise  Its  power 
and  to  fulAll  Its  conunltmenu. 

Father  Casso.  I  would  like  to  conclude  wltb 
tbu  remark.  I  do  not  want  the  record  to 
reflect  that  tbe  Mexican- American  commu- 
nity is  asking  something  for  notblng.  And  I 
do  not  want  the  record  to  reflect  tbat  we 
want  Jobs  that  ahould  not  be  given  because 
of  the  lack  of  preparation.  What  I  am  dedi- 
cated to — and  I  think  I  represent  much  of 
tbe  thinking  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity when  I  make  this  next  remark — Is 
equal  opportunity  to  compete.  .  ,  . 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND&IEI9T— 
WHAT  IT  WILL  AJfiD  WHX  NOT  DO 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWTER 

or    NEW   JESEST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnes^V,  September  16.  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  has  prepared  a  succinct  but  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion in  terms  of  what  It  will  and  what  It 
will  not  do. 

In  the  hope  that  this  factual  and  per- 
suasive document  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose during  the  current  consideration  of 
the  Amendment,  1  include  It  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
Thx   Eodai.   Rights   Asccitouent — Wkat  It 
Wax  AND  Won't  Do 

The  Eq-ual  Riffhts  Ammdment.  TTae  pro- 
posed Equal  Rlgbts  Amendment  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution readfi  as  follows: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  lav  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  (em^^asls 
supplied) 

Oenerat  effect  on  Federal  and  State  lava 
and  official  practicea.  Ttie  Equal  Rights 
.\mendment  would  not  nuUlfy  all  laws  dis- 
tinguishing on  the  basis  of  sex,  but  would 
reqtilre  that  the  law  treat  men  and  women 
eqii&lly.  BqueJ  treatment  oan  be  accom- 
plished either  by  extending  tbe  law  which 
^pllee  only  to  one  sex  to  the  other  sex,  or  by 
rendering  the  law  unoonstltutlona]  as  deny- 
ing equality  of  rlghta  t-o  one  sex.  The  con- 
alderatlon  of  the  rmtiflcatjon  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  by  the  Individual  States 
will  give  ample  opportunity  and  time  for 
States  to  decide  on  modiflcatlons  to  adjust 
their  lam  to  tbe  Amendment  where  needed. 
Any  modlfloetlons  could  be  mads  ao  long 
as  no  distinctions  are  based  on  sex. 

In  Interpreting  the  Equal  Rlgbts  Amend- 
ment, tbe  Courts  will  ccmalder  the  intsat  of 
Ooi^ress,  particularly  the  views  expressed 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Amendment.  Tbe 
following  is  a  summary  of  ellects  tbe  pro- 
poeed  amendment  would  iiave,  as  reflected 
In  tbe  House  debate  on  the  Amendment  and 
In  Sexkate  reports  in  previous  years. 

Alimony,  child  support,  and  cuatody  lotu. 
Present  laws  will  not  be  Invalidated.  In  tboae 
States  where  alimony  la  limited  to  women, 
men  will  >*»'^"^ft  eligible  under  the  same 
clrcuxnstaooaa  ap  T"*n*"  Tbe  welfare  of  tbe 
child  wUl  be  tlM  czlterlon  for  child  custody 
aa  it  is  In  most  States  now.  Provlsloos  of 
law  giving  mothere  (or  faUisn)  prefsrenos 
wUl  be  inoperative. 

Tbe  National  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  recently  adc^ted  a  Uniform  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce  Act,  the  terms  of  whlcb  are 
in  accord  with  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. It  provides  for  alimony  for  either 
spouse  (called  "m&lnten&nce"),  child  sup- 
port obligaUnns  for  both  spouses  In  accord- 
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ance  wltb  their  means,  and  custody  of  chil- 
dren baaed  on  the  welfare  of  tbe  child. 

It  should  ix  kept  in  mind  tbat  tbe  great 
majority  of  divorce  arrangements  covertn( 
tbeec  areas  are  agreed  to  by  the  parties  with- 
out llUgaUon. 

Dower  rights.  Dower  laws  will  not  be  nulll- 
fled.  Oower  rights  wiU  be  extended  to  men 
in  those  few  States  where  men  do  not  bav* 
a  right  in  their  wives'  estates. 

Property  rights  of  married  leomen.  Special 
restrictions  on  property  rights  of  married 
women  would  be  invalidated;  married  women 
could  engage  in  business  as  freely  as  men  and 
manage  tbslr  separate  property  such  aa 
inheritances  and  earnings. 

Status  of  homemaker.  Congrcsswoman 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  said  on  August  10  in 
tbe  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment:  "^t  would 
not  take  women  out  of  tbe  home.  It  would 
not  downgrade  tbe  roles  of  mother  and 
housewife.  Indeed,  it  would  give  new  dignity 
to  these  important  roles.  By  conAiming 
women'i  equality  under  the  law,  by  uphold- 
ing women's  right  to  choose  her  plAce  tn 
society,  the  equal  rlgbts  amendment  can 
only  enhance  the  status  of  traditional 
women's  occupations.  For  tbese  would  become 
positions  accepted  by  women  as  equals,  not 
roles   imposed   on  tbem  as  inferiors.**  CoM- 
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state  "protective^'  la1>or  law*  now  apptytng 
only  to  tcomen.  Minimum  wage  laws  and  rest 
period  and  lunch  period  laws  will  be  ex- 
tended to  men.  Laws  prohibiting  hours  of 
work  beyond  a  specified  number,  nigbt  work, 
employment  In  particular  occtipattons,  and 
welghrliftlng  laws  will  be  invalidated  There 
win  probably  not  be  any  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  In  effect  by  the  time  the  Equal  Rlgbts 
Amendment  is  raafled.  as  a  result  of  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1W4.  lieadlng 
court  decisions,  changes  by  State  legislatures. 
niUngs  by  State  Attorneys  OenaraJ.  and 
guidelines  of  the  Equal  Bnployment  Op- 
portunity Oommisslon  all  clearly  point  in 
this  direction. 

Tbe  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not 
prohibit  special  maternity  benefits.  Purther- 
more.  only  Puerto  Rico  gives  any  special 
beneflt  and  its  terma  may  discourage  em- 
ployers fiom  hiring  women.  In  fact,  laws  In 
several  States  prohibit  employment  at 
women  during  specified  periods  before  and 
aiver  childbirth  but  do  not  require  reem- 
ployment or  evui  require  empaoyers  to  give 
any  of  the  benefits  given  for  other  forma  of 
temporary  disability.  Two  States  hsv*  tempo- 
rary disability  insurance  plans  that  Include 
benefits  for  loss  of  employment  due  to  child- 
birth along  wltb  other  types  ot  temporary 
disatoUicy,  but  tbis  is  not  a  special  ben^t. 
Employment.  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  restrict  only  governmeDUil  action 
and  would  not  apply  to  purely  private  action. 
U  loould  not  affect  private  employmeHt: 
It  would  prohibit  dlscr^nlnation  by  Govern- 
ment as  an  employer — Federal,  State,  County, 
and  City,  Including  school  boards.  One  of  the 
largest  group  of  emf^lnyess  afffeotad  are  teach- 
ers, professors,  and  othar  enipAc^eM  at  pubUe 
scbools  and  State  Instltutlans  of  bl^er 
education.  It  would  reqtilre  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  only  for  employees  of  Govern- 
ment. The  coverage  of  private  employees  un- 
der present  equal  pay  laws  would  not  be 
extended  or  othei-wlse  modified. 

Education.  The  EquaJ  Rights  Amendment 
would  prohibit  restriction  of  pubUo  sobools 
to  one  sex  and  It  would  prohibit  public  ID- 
stltuUons  from  requiring  higher  admlsalnn 
standards  for  women  (or  men  in  case  any 
exist). 

Federal  Moctal  ucvrtty.  Tbe  Equal  Rlgbts 
Amendment  would  extend  to  widowers  of 
covered  women  workers  the  benefits  now  pro- 
vided only  to  widows  of  covered  men  work- 
ers. Pot  example,  widowers  wltb  minor  chil- 
dren woiild  receive  a  benefit  based  on  their 
deceased  wife's  employment  under  tbe  same 
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drcomnascw  a  widow  wltb  minor  otaUdrvn 
would  receive. 

A  mtn  retiring  »t  ■«•  «a  would  &»?•  ntt 
benefit  computed  under  the  efcoxe  formul*  as 
ft  woman  reunng  at  63.  (TUla  perUcular  in- 
equity would  be  corrected  by  tte  Social  Secu* 
rlty  Act  Amendmenla  rbat  pawed  tbe  House 
of  Representatlvea  thla  •easlon  and  are  now 

pending  In  the  Senate.)  

Other  Governmental  peruion  and  rettFB- 
ment  pUins.  Any  prelerenee  In  treatmant 
glTen  to  one  sex  or  to  BtirrUofs  of  o&a  lex 
wo\ild  be  extended  to  the  other  mjl  The 
Xqual  Righta  Amendment  would  have  no 
bearlag  on  prtvete  pension  and  retlrmoent 
plan*  Uany  are  now  covered  by  Title  Vtl  ot 
12m  Oini  xughu  Act  of  1004. 

MOttary  service  and  fury  tervice.  Women 
would  be  lubject  to  Jury  service  and  military 
■ervlce  under  the  same  condition*  ai  man. 
Women  with  children  In  their  personal  care 
oould  be  excuaed  from  either  obligation  Juat 
u  mgn  could  be  under  the  sune  clrcum- 
stances.  Being  subject  to  military  service 
would  not  neceeaartly  mean  they  would  have 
to  serve  In  all  aaalgnmente  any  more  th&n  aU 
men  serve  In  all  kealgnmenta.  Women  volun- 
teers would  have  to  be  admitted  under  the 
■eme  standards  u  men;  thej  now  have  to 
meet  higher  standards.  During  World  War 
n  many  tbousands  of  women  served,  many  of 
them  In  dangerous  ajslgnments.  This  Admin- 
istration Is  nifc^ng  every  effort  to  move  to 
a  volunteer  service;  the  Issue  of  the  draft 
may,  therefore,  be  moot  by  the  ttou  the 
Amendment  Is  ratified. 

Criminal  law.  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  InvalldaU  laws  prescribing  longer 
prison  sentences  for  women  than  for  men 
for  the  same  offense  (or  vtoe  verea.  if  such 
axlst),  different  mges  for  treatment  as  adnlts 
for  purposes  of  crtmlnsi  law,  and  laws  per- 
mitting Impnaonment  of  women  who  have 
not  committed  any  offense.  It  would  require 
equal  opportunity  for  rehabilitation.  Inclnd- 
Ing  scoess  to  treatment  for  drug  addldtlon 
and  aloobollsm.  It  would  not  aflaot  laws 
relating  to  rape. 

Ptjfcholofftcai  and  soetel.  The  Squal  Rights 
Amendment  will  directly  affect  only  wcmanli 
lafal  rights.  It  will  not  affect  tha  soelal  rela- 
a<aiBhlpa  between  the  SBxas. 

There  are,  however,  Intangible  peycholocl- 
cal  benefits  already  accruing  to  women.  'Hie 
ftght  for  the  Equal  Blg;htB  Amendment  1> 
forging  a  new  solidarity  asioog  women  that 
toateia  self  •confldeaoe  and  the  oouraga  to  uoa 
rlfhu  already  theln  but  not  otalaed  beeaose 
of  fear^ 

Women  of  all  acea  and  poUtioal  penuaHon. 
aU  Docupattoas,  blaok  and  white,  unloo,  wom- 
en and  business  women,  houeewlvas  aad 
working  women,  have  worked  together  wtib 
men  to  secure  passage  of  tibe  Kqual  Rights 
AoMOidsM&t  In  the  Bouss  ot  RepraeentatlTea. 
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National  Conferenoe  of  Comxolaalonen  on 
nnUonn  SUU  Laws.  "Uolfonn  Marriage  and 
Dlvoice  Act".  MM  East  tOtb  Straat,  CUcaco. 
minola  80«37.  August  14,  1970. 

8p«eoh  by  Senator  Marlow  Cook  on  Au- 
rut  t».  18T0,  In  (IM  OOMO ' 

August  38, 1»70. 
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A  jouRNALiarrs  comment  on 

SOCIAL  SECUBITV 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 


Ooagreaslonal  Record.  August  10,  1B70,  Da- 
bate  on  Bqual  Rights  Amendment,  beginning 
paga  aTMQ,  8T9«rtnt«ndeort  of  DoomnanU. 
Oovemment  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
D,C.  a0402,  3fl  ceniz  per  copy. 

Cltteens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Ifemorandom  on  Bqual  Rights 
Amendment.  Washington.  D.O.  30310.  Single 
ooples  free. 

Bearings  on  Equal  Rights  Amendment  be> 
fore  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
May  fi,  Q.  and  7.  1070.  Not  yet  published; 
write  Subcommlttea.  UjB.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.c.  aosio. 

Sosan  DeUer  Rose.  "Sex  DtaorlnLlnatlon  and 
TrotacUve'  Labor  I.eglslatlon,''  single  copies 
available  from  Citizens'  Advisory  OonncQ  on 
tba  Status  of  Women. 

The  Report  of  the  Prealdenfe  Task  Porce 
on  Wotoen'i  RlghU  and  Respcaislbllltlea.  A 
Matter  of  Simple  Jiutice,  April  1A7D.  Single 
eoplea  available  tram  the  Cltlous'  Ad-vtaavr 
ODTmell  on  tha  Status  ot  Women. 


or  new  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtemt>er  26.  1970 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  built-in 
shortcomings  ol  our  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem have  been  a  cause  of  deep  conoem  to 
me  and  many  ol  my  colleagues.  They 
represent  an  actuarial  and  social  time 
bomb  which  may  blow  up  the  aystem 
upon  which  so  many  of  our  retired 
Americans  are  dependent. 

The  following  article  by  publlsher- 
Joumallst  Ira  L.  Cahn  of  MasBApequa, 
N.Y.,  is  as  startling  &s  the  problem  la 
serious: 

BcHiKD  Thi  Nawa 
Who's  the  blggast  "labor  raokatasc*  In  the 
country?  It's  an  organization  that  demands 
a  60*^  bckbsck  for  the  prlvUt^e  of  working! 
(In  fact,  under  certain  conditions,  the  outfit 
demands  100%  of  the  workers'  earnings.) 
Ordinarily,  the  district  attomeT*a  oflloe  and 
the  P3X  would  have  a  team  of  investlgaton 
working  on  such  a  case,  especially  since  thla 
kickback  Is  demanded  only  from  senior 
oitlaena. 

However,  It's  sll  perfaetly  legsl  because  the 
"racketeer"  In  this  Instance  Is  Uncle  Sam 
In  the  guise  of  the  Social  Security  program! 
I  guess  I  have  always  known  that  retirees 
raoatvlng  soelal  security  benefits  had  some 
sort  of  limitation  to  their  earnings  and  it  has 
alw^s  bothered  me  a  bit.  This  week,  how- 
•rer,  the  sltiiatlon  was  dramatically  brought 
horns  to  me.  We  had  a  fine  oldw  oltlsen 
working  a  few  hours  a  day  as  a  porter.  Ha 
had  worked  m  a  similar  capacity  before  ha 
tvurad  and  needed  a  few  bucks  a  weak  to 
pad  out  hiB  S3,  inoome. 

By  working  a  few  hours  a  day,  he  got  sosas 
much  needed  money,  he  retained  his  sslf- 
re^ect  by  having  a  Job  to  go  to  each  morn- 
ing, and  he  performad  a  moch-naadad  funa- 
tion  for  us  .  .  .  Everybody  waa  happy. 

lAst  week  his  total  earolngs  wsnt  Ofir  tlaa 
•1,680  mark.  He  quit)  Why? 

It  seems  that  his  social  sacorlty  paymanta 
an  subject  to  a  deduction  of  60f  for  eaeb 
II  he  earns  between  •l.eao  and  •S3n>— and 
100%  dadttcdon  for  aU  that  ba  aams  onr 
•3J801 

In  other  woerds.  what  TTncle  Sam  Is  saying 
ts  *^  you  want  to  work^or  have  to  work 
because  you  oant  Uve  on  eoolal  seourlty — 
you  must  kl^liaok  to  the  federal  goremmant 
half  of  what  you  asm." 

Aooordlng  to  the  soolal  seoorlty  law,  a  man 
who  retires  todsy  under  tha  aodal  eaciuilty 
program  can  receive  a  maxlmam  of  49.380  par 
year  In  benefits.  He  is  alao  allowad  to  earn 
not  over  •1,680  without  penidty.  Thla  gtrcs 
Iitm  a  maximum  tnoome  of  $8,990. 

T^^»Ti#.mh*fr,  social  secuiity  Is  not  a  "hand- 
OTtt"  under  some  welfare  program.  Ttkla  Is 
money  that  the  amployve  and  hie  employer 
have  paid   Into  a  fund   with  no  matching 

Inoldentally.  to  show  tha  fnrthar  Inaqntty 
of  the  aoclal  seeurtty  program,  only  "earned 
mooma*  wap«  aia  sab)edt  «e  the  kkftbacft 
to  Usela  aam.  U  tba  retina  has  piaitfy  of 


money  coming  In  from  inveetmenu.  pensions 
or  Other  sources,  then  he  oan  coUeot  his  fuU 
social  security  beoeflts  (people  like  Ro^a- 
feUer  or  Ottinger  or  Ford,  for  example)  but 
If  the  poor  guy  has  to  work  for  a  buck.  It  gats 
taken  sway  from  him. 

I  spolce  to  Oongresaman  Jamee  Qrover,  who 
rwpresents  part  of  the  Uaasapequa  area. 
about  this  before  I  wrote  this  column.  He  told 
me  that  be  thinks  the  social  security  program 
Is  the  wortd%  worst  Investment  "bargain." 

Jim  introduced  legislation  several  yean 
ago  that  would  have  eliminated  the  restric- 
tions I  have  discussed  in  this  column.  To  his 
frustration,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mlctee  let  It  die  because  the  government 
actuaries  said  that  the  whole  program  de- 
pends on  oertaln  people  NOT  ooUectlng  their 
benefits.  If  everyone  got  all  the  soolal  security 
money  he  was  entitled  to,  Jim  was  told,  the 
social  securuy  tax  would  become  prohibitive. 

That's  a  beck  of  a  way  to  fund  a  program. 
To  deliberately  set  up  a  funding  method  that 
depends  on  cheating  people  out  of  what  they 
have  a  right  to  depend  on  Is  about  as  Im- 
moral as  anything  I  can  Imagine.  Whan  thla 
philosophy  Is  propounded  by  the  federal  gov- 
emment  it  becomee  absolutely  shocking. 

The  Sim  of  the  Rooeeveltlan  New  Deal  was 
to  gat  the  older  person  out  of  tbe  labor  mar- 
ket In  order  to  make  room  for  the  younger 
person  on  tbe  wsy  up  tbe  ladder.  That  Is  an 
anaohronlam  In  today's  economic  society  and 
belongs  In  the  same  file  as  tbe  Malthuslan 
Theory  and  wampum. 

I  dont  claim  to  have  the  answers  to  aU 
this.  I  do  charge,  however,  that  tha  aoelal 
security  program,  as  presently  set  up,  is  dis- 
honest, discriminatory.  Immoral  and  destruc- 
tive of  InltUtlve. 

Something  should  be  done  about  It  and  the 
Booner  the  better  because  It  will  get  worse  aa 
mora  and  more  people  reach  retirement  aga. 
Either  It  should  be  modemlzed  to  meet  to- 
day's conditions  or  It  should  be  scrapped  in 
favor  of  eome  other,  more  effeotlve  program. 


NOW  UTT'S   GET    WITH    BtJILDINa 
PEACE 


HON.  CHARLOrrE  T.  REID 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTA 1 1 VBS 

Wednesday^  September  18,  1970 

Mn,  REID  of  BllDola.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  debate  to  restrict  the  President's 
preroffatlves  aa  Commander  in  Chief  la 
over,  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
editorializes,  "Now  Let's  Oet  with  Build- 
ing Peace." 

Specifically  the  Times  Picayune  com- 
ments on  the  success  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon  progremi.  It  states  that 
according  to  the  most  Impartial  reports 
from  Vietnam,  the  President's  plan  to 
turn  the  conduct  of  the  war  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  la  working.  Tbe  most 
recent  progress  In  the  program  Is  the 
turning  over  of  UJ3.  Air  Poroe  helicopter 
gunahlps  to  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

As  we  are  an  Interested  In  the  progress 
of  Vletnamlzatlon,  I  include  this  editorial 
IntheRxcoKc: 

Wltb  the  thumping  downfall  tn  the  ITnltad 
States  Senate  of  the  "Amendment  to  HXid  tha 
War,"  doves  should  at  last  yield  botli  to 
majority  n%*1"f\*?  sentiment  and  to  the  dfr* 
dalva  66-S9  oonvlctlon  In  the  Senate  Ihaa 
America  shoold  pnU  together  to  help  ths 
President  pursna  his  sneceadlBg  pouby  la 
Vietnam. 

mgb-mlndad  rvtlanallBkttoQs  abounded 
for  tba  Hatflsld-UoOaram  propotfttoa.  but 
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senstors  seeking  to  end  the  war  by  legtslatlve 
flat  were.  In  effect,  attempting  to  usurp  the 
power  of  commander- In -chief  In  a  very  real 
though  undeclared  wslt — In  part  a  Frank an- 
Btelu  creation  of  Congress  Itself  inherited  by 
President  Nixon. 

Now  let's  get  on  wlOi  building  for  peace — 
which  would  not  be  poaalble  by  telegraphing 
to  the  Communists  the  whimpering  meesage 
that,  no  matter  what  they  do  militarily  or  at 
the  so-called  Paris  peaoe  talks.  American 
troops  wlU  have  hightailed  tt  out  of  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  1971. 

Pulling  together  does  not  mean  that 
dyspeptic  doves  should  act  or  sound  like 
hawks.  Indeed,  we  Imagine  that  for  some 
the  potential  depths  of  their  disappointment, 
matobed  by  the  heights  of  their  self- 
rlghteousneas,  would  hardly  yield  to  even  a 
low-keyed  support  of  President  Nixon's  way 
of  ending  American  military  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

That  way  Is  Vletnamlzatlon. 

Most  Impartial  reporta  out  of  Vietnam 
seem  to  be  showing  that  the  Nixon  plan  to 
turn  the  conduct  of  the  war  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Is  working. 

Today  the  U.fl.  Air  Force  air  giinsblps.  the 
Important  helicopters  which  support  Vlet- 
nameae  ground  troops  and  attack  enemy 
forcee,  are  scheduled  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  home  defenders.  This  week  It  was  also 
announced  that  two  brigades  which  helped 
defend  Saigon  during  the  Reds'  1906  Tet  of- 
fensive are  Included  In  the  fourth  phase  of 
President  Nixon's  withdrawal  program,  which 
wlU  reduce  American  troop  strength  to 
264,000  by  mid-October. 

President  Thleu  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment fully  realize  that  America  expects  their 
countrymen  to  wage  their  own  fight  to  be 
free,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are  muster- 
ing the  will  and  manpower  to  turn  back  the 
menacing  waves  of  Communist  invaders. 

As  South  Vietnam  grows  stronger — and  if 
raucous  Senate  doves  can  dc&lst  from  tugging 
against  President  Nixon's  poUciea  and  their 
false  encouragements  of  Hanoi — ths  Commu- 
uists  may  yet  opt  for  peaoe. 


REMARKS  OF  RICHARD  L.  OTTIN- 
OER  ON  INTRODUCTION  OP 
THREE  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  MSW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPRESBNTATIVIS 

Tuesdav,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  OTl'lNQER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  sponsoring  legislation  Identical  to 
measures  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
PEiur  A.  Hakx,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tbe  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
noiwly  Subcommittee. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  dlm- 
Inate  the  current  no-fault  automobile 
Insurance  system  In  use  today.  Ilie  pres- 
ent archaic  system  will  pay  the  bills 
caused  by  personal  Injury  and  death 
only  If  the  driver  of  the  car  Is  totally 
free  from  blame  for  the  accident,  except 
In  a  few  States  which  have  comparative 
negligence  laws.  However,  automobile 
Insurance  Is  an  interstate  problem  and 
a  major  problem  to  Tnillinng  of  consum- 
ers— policyholders  and  claimants  alike. 
The  faultfinding  process  touches  oS  com- 
plaints of  cancellation,  unavallaUIlts', 
high  costs,  and  unfair  practices.  In  New 
York  State,  tbe  assigned  risk  plan  was 
Investigated.  Tbe  need  for  reform — na- 
tionwide— became  apparent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  millions  of  drivers  at  the  wheels, 
automobile  Insurers  have  employed  var- 
ious methods  to  control  their  costs, 
standardize  their  underwriting  proce- 
dures, and  ideniUy  "bod"  risks.  Some  of 
these  methods — refusal  to  write,  can- 
odlatlon,  nonrenewal,  and  steep  increases 
in  policies — have  proven  discriminatory. 
Under  the  fault  insurance  system  these 
methods  of  controlling  the  cost  of  doing 
business  have  resulted  in  unfair  appor- 
tionment of  benefits  and  Inflated  prices 
of  Insurance. 

The  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Bnman  Rights  stated  in  its  1968  report 
that  the  State's  assigned  risk  plan  "Is 
overpopulated  with  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans."  Questions  were  posed  to  show 
that  the  assigned  risk  plan  Is  speciflcally 
designed  for  nonwhlte  areas,  and  "that 
at  any  given  time  after  the  initiation  of 
this  plan,  an  Investigation  would  discJose 
that  this  scheme  further  oppresses  an 
already  overtaxed  and  overburdened 
people." 

Despite  Insurance  company  claims  that 
such  factors  as  age,  sex,  and  occupa- 
tion are  valid  criteria  for  Identifying  In- 
dividual "bad"  drivers,  a  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  claims 
that 

Although  Btich  facton  oould  b«  tued  to 
dUUsgulih  groups  of  driven  wltb  signif- 
icantly different  aoddent  ntee.  tbey  were 
not  rellAble  In  predicting  wtiether  or  not 
putlcxilsr  Individuals  would  b«  Involved  la 
accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Dnlform  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Act  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  companies  from  desig- 
nating various  occupations,  age  groups, 
and  sections  of  dUes  which  exclude  po- 
tential purchasers  of  their  insurance 
policies.  It  prohibits  companies  from 
canceling,  falling  to  renew,  or  rejecting 
coverage  to  any  IndlWdual  with  a  valid 
driver's  license  who  pays  the  premium. 
Companies  could  no  longer  refuse  to 
write  policies  if  the  foregoing  require- 
ments were  met.  The  assigned  risk  plan 
would  be  eliminated.  The  only  grounds 
for  refusal  or  cancellation  would  be  the 
loss  of  a  driver's  license  or  nonpayment 
of  a  premiimi.  The  Uniform  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Act  would  reduce  tbe  premiums 
covering  injury  to  people  and  would  also 
Increase  compensation  to  acditent  vic- 
tims. 

In  10  years  the  cost  of  automobile  In- 
surance rose  65  percent  The  practice  of 
handling  each  automobile  Insurance  ap- 
plicant on  an  Individual  basis  is  one  of 
tbe  reasons  for  the  high  charges.  Sell- 
ing accident  and  health  Insurance  on  a 
group  basis — treating  all  members 
equally— has  cut  the  selling  price.  How- 
ever. 36  of  the  States  prohibit  by  law  or 
regulation  tbe  selling  of  auto  Insurance — 
and  other  forms  of  property  and  liabil- 
ity insurance — in  this  manner.  A  com- 
panion measure  I  am  introducing  simul- 
taneously, the  Property  and  Liability 
Group  Insurance  Act,  removes  this  pro- 
hibition and  allows  group  auto  Insurance. 

To  encourage  group  auto  insurance 
sales,  by  allowing  employees  to  get  tbe 
same  tax  benefits  from  employers'  con- 
tribution to  automobile  Insurance  plans 
as  they  get  with  group  accident  and 
health  plans,  I  am  introdoctng  another 
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Insurance  bill  to  amend  tbe  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  group  property 
and  liability  Insurance  the  same  treat- 
ment as  group  accident  and  health  in- 
surance. 

Each  of  tbe  foregoing  bills  Is  designed 
to  assist  the  Industry  In  reforming  the 
present  system  and  provide  the  protec- 
tion the  consuming  public  so  urgently 
wants  and  needs.  These  bills  are  an  out- 
growth of  a  3-year  study  of  auto  insur- 
ance by  Senator  Hart's  subcommittee. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, an  address  I  gave  In  1967,  "The 
Auto  Insurance  Crisis:  A  Better  Way," 
takes  on  new  meaning.  Hopefully  the 
proposals  I  advocated  on  this  subject  3 
years  ago  wlU  gain  widespread  support 
and  win  approval  In  the  92d  Congress.  I 
append  my  1967  speech  to  clarify  my 
longstandliog  concern  tn  this  area. 

The  material  follows: 
TBS  AoTO  iNsoaANcs  Oasis;  A  Bnr^  Wat 
(By  B.iCH4wn  U  OnncaB) 

The  Inauranoe  iDdtuUy  was  ODoe,  aoow- 
what  unfairly,  defined  as  the  boallieaa  ot 
betting  against  youxself . 

The  general  public  today  la  far  too  bo- 
phljtlcated  to  talce  that  point  of  view  about 
moet  forma  of  InEuranoe.  They  blow  that 
life  Insurance  la  a  very  sound  Inveetmoit. 
They  appreciate  that  other  type*  at  inanir- 
ance,  euch  as  homeownen,  are  raaaonable 
and  prudent  expendlturae  tor  aalf-prote»- 
tlon. 

But  with  auto  Inaurance,  the  altuatlon  la 
very  dliferent.  Most  people  outside  the  In- 
dtutry  regard  auto  Inauzanoe  ae  a  aort  of 
gigantic  national  crmp  game  where  every- 
body Iceei. 

Now,  you  who  are  Intimately  aware  of  tha 
very  real  complexities  and  problems  of  thla 
difficult  bualnaaa  may  weU  feel  aggrlsvd 
that  auto  Insurance  should  be  saeh  a  wltf^ 
ping  boy.  You  Icnow  bow  many  of  ttw  prob- 
lems are  thrust  upon  the  Industry  by  eir- 
eumst&ncee  beyond  tbelr  control — you  are 
probably  more  aware  than  anyone  elee  alnoe 
Ife  you  who  get  the  cccoplalnts.  The  ag- 
grieved auto-owner  doeant  yell  at  the  oom- 
pany,  ha  yells  at  you. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  market  you  aarv* 
haa  all  the  elementa  of  a  madhouse.  Then 
are  weU  over  100  million  lloensed  drivers 
rolling  up  more  than  035  bUllon  nf>tiiM  each 
year  In  eome  96  minion  registered  vehlclea — 
all  tn  widely  varying  oondltlona  of  disre- 
pair. 

AUTO  sinrufvs  wxAPOir 

Purthermore,  PobUo  Health  Servioe  stud- 
lee  Indicate  that  there'e  something  aboot 
the  automobile  that  magnlAee  personaUty 
defects  In  Indlvlduala.  Put  the  domeetlo  Mr. 
Mllktoaat  behind  the  wheel  of  a  SOO-Luise 
power  car  and  atuldenly  you  dlaoov«r  a  latent 
and  indlacrlmljaately  hnwldrtal  Jamee  Bond. 
Otherwise  nasonahle  leeiiagiin  are  turned 
Into  Barney  OUtSelda  wttn  a  steannc  wheal 
In  their  hands. 

In  Vietnam  w«  have,  to  date,  sustalnad 
14,000  UUed,  as,aOS  wounded  and  TS4  mlariag 
in  action.  And  this  eparkwl  a  sationsl  pro- 
test that  (xoiiuueil  note  tn  tbe  streetal  Tet 
we  annually  kill  St.OOO  and  Infniw  S.T  mU- 
llon  on  our  highways.  Btfwln  Mwkhaa 
summed  tt  up  pretty  wen  wtwn  be  ■twwi^^.s 
the  autOBMblle  ae  a  devise  ttat  la  r^MIy 
dividing  the  nation  Into  two  elaasei:  tSie 
quick  and  the  dead. 

To  ocnpound  iiisllm,  Detroit  apparently 
deatgns  can  q^eetAeally  to  maks  npalr  sttliv 
prohibitively  expensive  or  bnpaaslbla.  A 
awelUng  atjto  repair  haltiatij  aeems  to  eolM 
larg^  to  InriiiMu  jtnr  ooeta  apiraZnng 
medleal  eipensee  md  tbe  eomplasltlas  at 
ooozt  oetsoai  aU  eeem  to  coospti*  to  make 
yonr  bnelnea  nnpujatslils.  tt  not  ImpoeelMe. 
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CAMCKIXATTOH    PAXAIKJX 

On  top  of  everything  else.  U  you  Insure 
everyone,  including  the  seven  per  cent  "luna- 
tic fringe."  everybody'^  rmtes  eomr.  But.  If 
you  cuioQl  »  policy,  you  are  accused  of  de- 
priving the  driver  of  his  Ood-glven  ngbt  to 
drive. 

Tou  must  at  times  (eel  Ulce  the  tnsuranoe 
agent  who  was  aelllng  a  Ore  Insuranoe  policy 
to  a  very  determined  matron.  After  he  out- 
Uned  the  policy  and  the  beneflla,  she  said 
suspiciously,  "Now  let  me  get  this  straight: 
I  pay  you  W".  you'll  pay  me  tLOOO  when  my 
nouse  bums  down — and  there  aren't  an; 
conditions?"  "Well."  he  replied,  laughing. 
"we  won't  pay  tf  you  bum  down  the  house 
deliberately. '  The  woman  snorted,  "Just  like 
al.  Insurance  companies!  Always  some  gim- 
mlck  to  get  out  of  paying!" 

Serlouily.  I  know  that  you  are  all  aware 
of  these  problems  regarding  auto  Insurance. 
Z  have  only  touched  on  them  to  Indicate 
that  there  is  a  wider  understanding  of  the 
underlying  causee  of  the  auto  insurance 
crista  than  you  might  have  eipected  and 
no  responsible  legislator  blames  the  Lndtu- 
try  for  the  situation 

But  tne  fact  that  we  don't  accuse  the 
industry  of  creating  the  problem  doesn't 
mean  that  we  aren't  critical  of  the  failure 
of  industry  efforu  to  resolve  n. 

XNScsraT  doing  poor  job 

The    House    Judiciary     Committee    staff 

summed  up  the  situation  succinctly  in  the 

well -documented    report    issued    Just    this 

month.  It  said: 

"By  any  objective  standard,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  automobile  insurance  business 
tn  the  United  Statea  Is  unsatisfactory.  The 
system  Is  slow  and  expensive  and  the  com- 
panies involved  do  a  poor  Job." 

That's  a  barah  verdict,  perhaps  too  haiah. 
but  It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  some 
very  akiUed  researchers  after  an  exhaustive 
study  and  I  believe  that  it  represents  the 
opinion  held  by  a  growing  number  of 
Americans. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  they  see. 
During  the  Ave  year  period  from  1900 
through  1065,  the  average  cost  of  Uvlng  as 
represented  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
Increased  leas  than  nine  per  cent.  Auto  In- 
Bumnce  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  Increased 
an  average  of  30  per  cent,  more  than  three 
times  as  much.  Actually,  as  you  well  know. 
Increases  In  specific  classes  and  types  of  In- 
surance were  much  greater.  Prom  1960  to 
19«e.  premiums  for  the  average  lO/ao/5  cov- 
erage Jumped  M  per  cent  in  Trenton.  New 
Jersey,  and  109  per  cent  In  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  and  stm  rates  are  going 
up 

In  spite  of  this,  the  insurance  companies 
complain  of  "luaderwrltlng  losses"  of  well 
over  »300  million. 

Now  Insurance  companies  are  not,  and 
were  never  intended  to  be.  charitable  or- 
ganizations and  there  Is  something  very 
wrong  with  a  situation  In  which  they  rack 
up  such  staggering  losses  vrhlle  the  price 
of  their  product  goes  up  faster  than  any 
other  product  on  the  market. 

raiLS  TO  KKCT  public's  Hizna 
But  cost  Isnt  the  only  problem. 
U  you  consider  what  most  people  believe 
to  be  the  purpoaa  for  inauraaoa.  there  a{H 
pear  to  t>c  some  very  sertous  defecte  in  tbs 
way  the  present  ayetem  operates. 

In  general,  people  expect  insurance  to  pro 
vide  full  and  rapid  compensauon  far  losses 
ihay  sustain.  Delay  in  reimbursement  Is 
often  reimbursement  denied.  A  iurvey  In 
dspth  of  86.000  person!  In  Ulahlgan  who 
suffered  economic  loas  as  a  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, showed  that  03  per  cent  received  no 
compensation  from  the  insurance  company. 
Of  the  37  per  cent  who  did.  almost  thrae- 
fourths  received  lesa  than  the  apfiareat  real 
loss  they  expcdencad.  not  the  loss  olalmad. 
mind  you.  but  ttk*  apparent  real  Loaa.  It's 
important  to  note  that  this  relataa  to  Ufr- 
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bUity  claims  only.  As  far  as  collision  cover- 
age goes,  there  appears  to  be  very  Uttle 
problem. 

Kven  this  relatively  poor  pertormanoe  Is 
exorbitantly  expensive.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  estimated  that  for  every  dollar 
paid  Uito  the  hand  otf  Injury  victims,  policy 
holders  and  taxpayers  lay  out  MJO.  This 
doesn't  include  the  ooets  where  there  is  no 
recovery  1  By  contrast.  Blue  Shield,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  most  efficient  operation 
possible,  spends  only  91.07  for  each  dollar 
of  benefit  paid  out. 

DKLAT  CX/OCa  COURTS 

Furthermore,  If  the  claimant  finally  does 
wrest  a  Judgment  out  of  the  system.  It  may 
be  years  after  the  loss  is  experienced.  As  we 
are  going  now,  quite  aside  from  the  question 
of  relmburaement,  negligence  cases  are 
threatening  to  overwhelm  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. In  some  areas  the  negligence  backlog 
now  nuis  three  to  five  yean  and  interferes 
with  other  Judicial  business,  often  with  dis- 
astrous social  consequences — and  this  alone 
Justifies  corrective  action. 

Now  finally  we  come  to  the  vexing  Issus  of 
refusal,  non-renewal  and  cancellation.  Sta- 
tistically, cancellation  Is  Involved  tn  a  very 
small  part  of  the  insurance  market,  less  than 
two  par  cent  of  all  policies,  according  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  study.  Non-renewals, 
while  more  common  than  cancellations,  are 
stlU  not  as  big  a  problem  as  the  voliune  of 
complaints  might  Indicate.  But  whether  or 
not  these  Issues  are  Important  statistically, 
they  are  the  amgle  biggest  source  of  the  in- 
dustry's problems.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's investigation  was  sparked  by  constitu- 
ent complaints  regarding  cancellation.  Public 
demand  has  forced  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  to  schedule  hearings  on  this  par- 
ticular problem  and  the  Justice  Department 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission,  although 
excluded  from  regulatory  action  by  the  Mc* 
Carran- Ferguson  Act  of  1944,  are  showing 
more  than  routine  Interest  In  the  area. 
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These  Issues  have  an  Importance  that  ex< 
tends  far  beyond  their  significance  as  a  public 
relations  issue.  They  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
paradox  unique  to  your  industry.  Is  auto 
Insurance  a  right  of  the  driver  and  an  obli- 
gation on  the  company  or  is  It  a  privilege  to 
be  earned? 

When  the  present  Insurance  system  was 
formed,  this  was  much  less  Important.  There 
were  vastly  fewer  cars  on  the  ro&d.  dispro- 
portionately fewer  accidents  and  the  cost 
waa  much  leas.  Furthermore,  the  ear  was  not 
as  absolutely  vital  In  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation  as  it  is  today. 

But  now,  a  whole  new  culture  has  grown 
up.  Entire  economic  complexes  depend  upon 
the  automobile.  Salesmen,  doctors.,  even 
clerks  and  service  people — approximately  86 
per  cent  of  our  total  work  force — must  use  a 
car  to  soma  extent  to  get  to  Jobs  or  earn  a 
Uvlng.  Because  of  inadequate  public  trans- 
portation, virtually  all  Industry  In  West- 
chaster  Is  dependent  on  the  automobile. 

We  can't  reasonably  deny  people  aooesa  to 
their  Jobs  without  serious  economic  disloca- 
tion and  cars  are  now  the  only  way  they  can 
get  there.  And  It  Is  simply  no  longer  feasible 
to  allow  people  on  the  road  without  provid- 
ing compensation  for  damage  they  may  suffer 
or  InfUct. 

The  Insurance  companies  point  out.  quite 
correctly,  that  under  the  exlsttag  system. 
they  are  selling  the  driver  protection  from 
claims  that  may  be  brought  against  him. 
They  are,  in  essence,  betting  on  his  skill  and 
his  dependability.  If  they  accept  everybody, 
regardless  of  skUl,  they  are  either  Inflicting 
higher  rates  on  good  drivers  for  costs  bad 
drivers  Incur,  or  tbey  become  obsritable 
operations. 

iMSuaras  kot  pouceuui 
Tliey  also  lay  tlurt  they  shouldn't  be  asked 
to  take  over  the  polloe  function  of  determin- 


ing  who  should  drive  and  who  shouldn't. 
That  Is  a  public  reeponalblllty. 

I  might  say  that,  granted  the  present  sys- 
tem of  negligence  law  and  liability  insur- 
ance, there's  no  question  that  theM  are 
valid  argumenu. 

However,  I  think  that  aU  the  changes  I 
have  been  talking  about  have  changed  tha 
rules  of  the  game.  Compulsory  insurance 
and  financial  responsibility  laws  demon- 
strate a  general  belief  that  the  public  must 
be  protected  against  everybody  who  drtv«. 
Furthermore,  compulsory  Insurance  laws 
have  the  effect  of  giving  the  insurance  com- 
pany unwanted  police  power  and  denying 
the  Individual  due  procesa  In  Massachu- 
setts. New  York  and  North  CaroUna,  if  you 
lose  your  insurance,  you  lose  the  right  to 
drive  and  you  have  no  right  of  appeal.  Fi- 
nancial responsibility  laws  have  the  same 
general  effect,  although  they  involve  a 
bizarre  sort  of  motorized  Russian  roulette 
which,  as  a  matter  of  policy.  walU  until  the 
horse  is  stolen  before  it  locks  the  barn  door. 

Compulsor>-  Insurance  won't  work  and 
voluntary  Insuranoe  isnt  enough;  what  can 
we  do? 

I  think  the  very  first  thing  la  to  do  away 
with  the  present  negligence  system  of  han- 
dling auto  liability  cases  altogether  and 
substitute  a  system  providing  for  full  aid 
regardless  of   fault  or  negligence. 

JifiPKNSI  WITH  "rwTLr" 

simply  stated,  esch  policy  would  Ituure 
tha  owner,  driver,  passenger  and  any  victims 
not  In  any  other  vehicle  involved  In  the 
accident  (who,  of  course,  would  be  covered 
by  the  mandatory  policy  covering  that  vehi- 
cle) .  It  would  pay  for  the  actual  coat  of 
repair  or  replacement  of  the  ear  and  prop- 
ertv  damaged  by  the  car;  for  medical  treat- 
ment and  loas  of  Income  for  Its  occupanU 
and  individuals  injured — but  not  for  an- 
other vehicle  or  people  in  another  vehicle. 
Disputes  would  be  resolved  by  special  boards 
set  up  In  each  state  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  insurance  departments.  Appeal 
to  the  courts  from  the  decision  of  the  board 
would  be  permitted  but  only  as  to  whether 
true  costs  were  fully  reimbursed.  This  would 
do  away  entirely  with  the  complexity,  delays 
and  expense  of  the  present  negligence  «ya- 
tem.  It  would  also  relieve  the  Inaurvs  o< 
the  burden  of  defending  capricious  suits. 

Since  liability  Is  not  Involved,  the  Insur- 
ance company  action  against  negligent 
drivers  would  not  be  through  caocelUtlon 
but  through  appeal  to  the  board  or  the 
courts  to  have  the  driver's  mandatory  Insur- 
ance, his  license,  and  perhaps  the  registra- 
tion of  the  vehicle  lifted.  ThU  would  assure 
the  driver  due  process  and  take  the  bear 
off  your  backs  for  explaining  why  a  com- 
pany has  withdrawn  coverage. 

Bates  would  continue  to  be  set  by  the 
competlUve  market  under  the  JurlsdlcUon 
of  the  state  Insurance  department. 

Classes  of  risks  could  stUl  be  established 
according  to  actuarial  tablee  and  companies 
could  have  the  full  range  ~>t  oompetltlve 
choice  that  they  have  today.  For  risks  that 
the  Stau  will  license,  but  the  Insurers  do 
not  wish  to  Insure,  the  assigned  risk  system 
would  sUU  Operate,  but  there  would  be  no 
maximum  limit  of  coverage  since  reimburse- 
ment Is  for  full  expenses. 

Fssx  luaitrr  paxsExvxo 
tn  addition,  all  sUtes  would  be  required 
to  maintain  a  pool  of  funds  to  provide  reim- 
bursement for  individual  who  are  injured 
or  who  sustain  property  damage  In  hit-and- 
run  accidents  or  by  a  vehicle  which,  by 
some  fiuke.  Is  not  covered.  This  fund  would 
be  supported  by  a  stircharge  on  each  pre- 
mium imder  the  mandatory  system. 

Xbe  company  could  also  provide  additional 
voluntary  coverage  against  loss,  such  as  for 
those  who  have  imusually  high  inooDies,  or 
who  would  sustain  disproportionate  loss 
from  an  lneap«u^tatlng  injury. 

Although  the  pbUoaophy  of  insuranoe 
would  be  radically  altered,  the  basic  opsr- 
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atton — the  relation  between  agent  and  cli- 
ent— would  not  be  changed  at  all.  The  pol- 
icies would  still  need  to  be  sold  and  serviced. 
reimbursements  would  have  to  be  paid,  only 
In  this  case  the  agent  wouldn't  be  In  the 
poaltlon  of  being  a  vlUaln  who  has  to  present 
a  client  with  less  than  he  thought  his  due 
or  notifying  him  of  cancellation. 

The  one  inqiortant  element  that  Is  missing 
In  this  propoaal — and  signally  missing  in  the 
present  system— is  a  way  to  assure  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  all  drivers  from  all 
states  and  for  drivers  from  overseas. 

Right  now  you  can  pay  compulsory  lia- 
bility until  you  are  blue  In  the  face  and 
U  you  get  hit  by  an  uninsured  motorist 
from  out  of  town,  you're  pretty  much  out 
o(  luck.  Such  uninsured  motorists  funds  as 
do  exist  are  generally  Inadequate. 

Furthermore,  the  public  doesn't  have  any 
protection  against  the  fly-by-night  compa- 
nies, often  the  high  risk  insurers,  that  be- 
oome  Insolvent. 

HATXOKAX.  coMWaaion  mxDXD 

I  prcqKwe,  therefore,  to  eetabllsh  a  Na- 
tional Insurance  Commission  which  would 
have  responsibility  for  three  tblnga. 

First,  It  would  have  the  authority  to  see 
that  each  state  compiled  with  the  new  con- 
cept, established  the  minimum  standard  as 
required  of  all  other  states  and  set  up  the 
Evaluating  Board. 

Second,  the  Commission  would  require 
purchase  of  Insurance  as  a  condition  of  en- 
try of  a  motor  vehicle  into  the  country. 

Tblrd,  It  would  operate  the  Federal  Auto 
Otiarantee  Insurance  Corporation  like  the 
FDIC  to  protect  the  consumer  and  the  in- 
dustry from  insurance  company  failures  and 
to  provide  a  check  on  adequacy  of  rates  and 


Perhaps  the  moat  important  function  of 
the  Commission  would  be  to  restore  some 
order  to  the  present  chaotic  situation  where 
the  Industry  Is  forced  to  deal  with  50  dif- 
ferent sets  of  regulatory  laws.  50  different 
regulatory  philosophies  and  countless  differ- 
ent negligence  laws  In  various  JurlsdlcUona. 
In  the  past,  perhaps,  there  waa  some  merit 
to  this  kind  of  fragmentation,  at  least  for 
the  companies,  since  In  the  very  variety  one 
may  also  find  opportunity. 

But  that  Isn't  true  anymore. 


tXT  THX  scxxx  I 
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We  are  entering  Into  a  new  era.  the  era 
of  the  consumer.  The  old  principle  caveat 
emptor  is  being  replaced  by  caveat  vendor. 
The  hoi  eye  of  the  regulator  is  being  turned 
on  all  consumer  industries.  Those  that  vol- 
untarily support  programs  to  rectify  old 
wrongs  and  to  adjust  will  preserve  the  great- 
est degree  of  operating  integrity. 

The  insurance  industry  has  a  unique  dis- 
tinction. It  U  the  only  major  Industry  in 
interstate  commerce  that  Is  now  speclflcally 
exempted  from  Federal  regulation.  I  dont 
think  there  Is  much  chance  of  the  auto 
Insurance  Industry  preserving  that  situation 
for  long  but  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  Industry,  you,  as  Its  agents — and  the 
general  public — can  all  benefit  from  the 
change  If  only  the  Industry's  representatives 
will  bade  oonstructlve  progranu  of  revision. 

I  wish  you  lu^. 


INCREASINO  8TJPPORT  FOR  OCCU- 
PATIONAL BAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OP   NTW   JXXaXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1970 

Ikfr.    DANIELS    of  New    Jersey.   Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  continuing  effort  to  im- 
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press  upon  this  body  tbe  urgent  need 
for  occupational  saiety  and  health  leg- 
islation, I  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  letter  strongly  endorsing  HJl. 
16785,  which  l£  now  pending  before  tbe 
Rules  Committee.  In  their  statement,  the 
Tuberculosis-Respiratory  Disease  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey  doctunents  occu- 
pational health  hazards  as  being  common 
causes  of  direct  damage  to  the  human 
respiratory  system.  This  unfortunate  fact 
demonstrates  the  widespread  and  detri- 
mental effects  that  unsafe  and  unhealth- 
ful  working  conditions  may  have  on  a 
worker's  health  and  welfare.  These  con- 
ditions can  eventually  make  a  worker 
unfit  for  his  Job.  thereby  robbing  him  of 
both  hl6  health  and  bis  Uvellhood. 

When  H.R.  16785  comes  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote.  I  ask  tbe  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  give  approval  to 
this  bill  so  that  we  may  preserve  this 
Nation's  most  precious  resource :  Its 
working  men  and  women.  The  text  of 
tbe  letter  follows: 

Tuvacxnx>sm — BBnaaroaT 

DiSXASK  AflSOCXSTlOK  OP 

New  Jsascr, 
September  4.  1970. 
Hon.  DoKoncK  V.  Danxzls. 
CtLnnon  Home  Office  BMtlding, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Sib:  TUe  TB-RD  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  representing  over  425,000  contribu- 
tors, would  Uke  to  commend  you  for  your 
introduction  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act— HJl.  16785. 

We  support  your  efforts  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  setting  and  enforcing  stand- 
ards to  assure  healthful  working  conditions. 
This  legislation  is  particularly  relevant  to 
the  interests  of  TB-RD  associations  since 
a  significant  number  of  occupational  bac- 
ards  (jlrectly  damage  the  respiratory  system. 

A  strong  nationally  administered  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  program  Is  eeeen- 
Ual  to  reduce  the  toU  of  disability  and 
waste  of  human  life  caused  by  hasardous 
coadicions  of  employment. 

We  have  asked  for  your  support  of  legis- 
lation In  the  past  and  are  most  happy  to 
support   you   In  sponsoring  H.R.   16785. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AUCUBTA  B.  SiMO. 

Uanaging  Director. 


HOW  TO  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  UXXHOIB 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1970 

Mr.  CRAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Sep- 
tember 9,  tbe  (Hstlngiiiiihed  gentlemui 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmui)  addreesed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  cbatr- 
man  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  in 
wblcb  he  alleged  that  major  ba2ik£  went 
on  "an  unnecessary  and  highly  unfor- 
tunate interest  rate  binge"  after  the  1968 
elections  and  urges  that  a  rollbaok  of  the 
prime  lending  rate  to  6  percent  be 
instituted. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  reply  to  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  has  been  re- 
eelved,  and  becauxe  I  believe  it  will  t>e 
of  Interest  to  all  readers  of  tbe  Cohgris- 
stONAi.  Recoks,  I  insert  it  in  the  Rccoio 
at  this  point. 
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SxplXMBxa  16. 1970. 
Hon.  WaiOHT  Patuam, 

Chairman.  House  BtmMng  and  Currency 
Committee.  Rajfbum  BuUding,  Wath' 
ington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Caani-ujr  Patuam  :  Like  yourself  X 
would  welcome  a  'urther  easing  of  inflation- 
ary pressures  which  would  permit  the  lower 
Interest  ratee  that  you  and  I  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  so  earnestly  wish  for. 

If  wishing  could  malce  It  so,  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates  would  already  be  down  to  thA 
6  percent  figure  you  enrisage. 

But  surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  your  years 
of  experience  in  handling  Wnawny  and  eco- 
nomic leguiatlon  on  Capitol  Hill,  you  more 
than  anyone  realize  that  Interest  rates  are 
detennlned — as  are  other  prices  In  a  free- 
market  economy — by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Conunerc^l  banks  suoh  as  Chase  Manhat- 
tan are  not  free  to  charge  as  tbey  please  or 
to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  interest  rates  are 
Influenced  by  naUonal  flscal  and  monetary 
policies,  strong  competition  from  other  banks 
as  well  as  from  other  sources  of  credit  pro- 
vides commercial  bank  customers  with  many 
altematlvea. 

Ilie  bond  market,  tbe  commercial  paper 
market,  and  other  financial  Intermediaries 
tUl  provide  credit  In  competition  with  domes- 
tic banks.  Of  growing  Importance  In  recent 
years,  foreign  sources  have  provided  a  num- 
ber of  tJja.  companies  with  financing  altera- 
tlvos  of  both  a  short  and  lonoer  term  nature. 

It  Is  the  mterplay  of  rates  In  all  these 
markets,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  estab- 
ttahes  the  range  within  which  banks  charge 
thetr  oommerclaJ  customers  on  a  oompetl- 
ttve  basis. 

I  realise  you  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
bankers  do  not  like  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  money  any  more  than  you  do. 

And  with  good  reason.  Lending  money  Is 
our  main  business.  During  periods  of  tight 
money,  we  have  to  turn  away  customers  and 
that's  usually  not  a  wise  business  policy. 

Over  the  past  year-and-a-half,  our  own 
bank  alone  has  turned  away  more  than  ftS 
billion  in  loans  that  we  would  cwdlnarily 
have  made  If  it  had  not  been  for  otir  vol- 
untary credit  restraint  program  in  sup- 
port of  the  government's  antt-tnfUtlan 
campaign. 

High  Interest  rates  mean  that  banks  must 
pay  more  for  the  money  they  borrow  to  lend 
out  to  their  customers,  so  earnings  come  tin- 
der increasing  preaaure.  Tills  pressure  has 
been  reflected  at  Chase  Manhattan  where  we 
had  lower  earnings  in  1080  than  In  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  lower  earnings  tn  the  flnt 
half  of  1970  than  tn  the  oorresptmdlng  pfr- 
nod  last  ynar. 

High  interest  rates  also  mean  a  reduced 
market  value  for  bonds  and  other  fixed  in- 
come securities.  Banks  have  sold  oS  some  of 
these  securities  at  a  loss,  and  have  substan- 
tial paper  locses  in  thcclr  bond  portfolios. 

Several  points  tn  your  letter  call  for  the 
moBt  direct  and  emphatic  response. 

Tou  Imply  that  Chase  Manhattan  has  fre- 
quently been  a  leader  In  raising  the  prime 
rata.  The  fact  Is  that  sinoe  1907,  we  led  the 
redt^Cion  in  the  prime  rate  on  tvro  of  the 
three  occasions  when  rates  were  reduced, 
and  were  the  lead  bank  on  only  one  of  seven 
ocoastons  when  rates  were  increased. 

Tou  further  Imply  that  the  banking  com- 
munity. In  private  meetings,  pertodlcaUy  re- 
views Interest  ratee.  X  myself  hm/n  never 
partlolpated  in  private  maetlngs  such  ss  you 
deecrlbe,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  such 
meetings  take  place. 

Tou  also  Imply  that  bankers  allow  elec- 
tion-year considerations  to  affect  their  bank- 
ing deelBlons.  Tills  certslnly  is  not  tbe  case 
at  Ch&se  MAnhattan,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
that  such  thinking  would  have  a  psirt  In  tha 
management  of  any  reputable  bank. 

Tou  say  I  could  do  tlie  nation  a  "graat 
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aerrlca"   by  morlng  Immediately  to  reduce 
tlie  prima  rate  to  fl  % . 

I  would  resp«ctruUy  ■uggest.  Mr.  camlr- 
m*n,  Th^v  you  could  do  the  oAtloD  mn  even 
gre«Cer  servloe  by  using  the  presUge  of  your 
poBltton  w  he*d  of  the  House  Committee  on 
p.nfctng  Bjid  Currency  to  Bncour»gfl  sound 
economic  and  flAcai  policies. 

I  am  lure  that  all  bankers,  bualneaemen 
and  consumers  would  welcome  your  leadar- 
ftfiip  In  helping  to  control  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment  eipendituree  that  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  inflationary  preaeurea  now 
plagxilng  our  national  economy. 
SSncerely. 

David  : 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 


or  UTAH 
nr  TEX  HOUSB  OT  RZPRBSKNT  ATI  U  EB 

Wednesdav,  September  It,  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot  recall  a  time  In  American  his- 
tory when  there  h»»  be«Q  more  wide- 
spread concern  among  the  citizens  over 
law  and  order. 

We  have  seen.  In  the  last  few  sbort 
years,  an  upsurge  of  crime  and  violence 
that  has  inundated  man?  of  our  cam- 
puses and  made  jungles  of  some  of  our 
cities. 

We  have  a  sickness  In  our  land,  and 
only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  crime 
statistics  of  ttie  Nation  demonstrates  the 
scope  of  the  epidemic. 

We  have  witnessed — and  are  still  wlt- 
ne^lng — a  breakdown  in  our  national 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  for  the  men 
and  Institutions  whose  functions  It  is 
to  see  that  law  and  order  prevails. 

The  symptoms  of  our  national  sickness 
are  everywhere  and  are,  or  have  been, 
the  subject  of  endless  studies  and  count- 
less reports. 

We  can  suppress  rioting,  we  can  wage 
war  on  poverty,  we  can  seek  the  root 
causes  of  campus  unrest  in  efforts  to  pre- 
vent campus  violence,  we  can  study  vari- 
ous methods  of  fighting  crime  and 
strengthening  the  hands  of  those  who 
do,  but  these  steps  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problems. 

I  am  more  flrmly  convinced  now  than 
ever  before  that  until  we  rebuild  national 
faith  In  ou-  system,  imtll  we  can  restore 
respect  for  law  and  order  and — even 
more  important — until  we  can  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  people  who  en- 
force our  laws  and  administer  our  Jus- 
Oee.  we  will  not  succeed  in  eradication 
the  symptoms  of  our  sickness. 

Time  is  no  longer  on  our  side  In  efforts 
to  halt  the  soaring  rate  of  crime,  the 
growing  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  the  mounting  discontent  of  our 
dtlzexu.  young  and  old  alike. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  statistics. 
Since  1960,  crime  has  increased  by  88 
percent.  Our  population  rise  has  been 
less  than  15  percent. 

lAst  year,  $9  billion  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed  as  the  result  of  crime. 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  ttie  Nation  has 
risen  78  percent  since  1960. 

This  year,  one  out  of  SO  dozens  will  be 
the  lictim  of  crime.  This  Is  a  grim  statis- 
tic In  a  nation  of  over  200  million  people. 
One  area  of  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  has  been  the  widespread  feeling 
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that  the  courts  are  not  doing  the  beet 
job  in  prosecution  of  accused  criminals. 
That  Is  one  area  only. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  that  respect 
for  the  law  enforcement  officer  has  been 
lost,  that  they  have  somehow  been  de- 
graded— not  only  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  commit  the  crimes,  but  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  of  us  who  sincerely 
long  for  a  restoration  of  peace,  justice, 
law  and  order  in  our  communities. 

Our  society  today  faces  ever-lncre»s- 
tng  challenges  of  urbanization  and  It* 
attendant  problems,  of  Increased  tech- 
nology which  contributes  greatly  to  our 
well-being  but  also  results  in  loss  of  jobe 
for  many  people,  of  racial  discrimination 
and  the  ghetto,  of  the  distance  Oovem- 
ment  has  grown  away  from  the  people. 

We indlTiduaily    and    collectively — 

have  hesitated  to  firmly  face  these  cbal- 
lengo.  We  have  looked.  Instead,  tor 
Bcapefloats.  And  we  have  found  them — 
each  has  found  his  own,  in  fact. 

To  some,  the  scapegoats  are  permis- 
sive parents.  To  others,  rebellious  youth 
draws  the  pointing  finger  of  accusation. 
Our  social  system  is  attacked.  And, 
from  almost  every  side,  citizens  look 
upon  those  who  administer  justice  and 
attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  and  say, 
"These  are  the  ones  who  are  to  blame." 
How  do  we  turn  this  around?  Whom 
do  we  really  blame  ?  Where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

First,  we  must  reestablish  a  consensus 
which  recognizes  the  legitimate  author- 
1^  of  the  law  enforcement  ofQcer. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  conscious  ef- 
fort at  the  local.  StaU.  and  national  level 
to  bolster  the  fight  against  lawlessness 
and  disregard  of  constitutional  prt>cesses. 
Third,  we  must  look  for  solutions  to 
the  social  problems  which  spawn  crime — 
but  which  cannot  provide  solutions  im- 
tll the  citizetui  as  a  whole  change  their 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  first  two 
points. 

In  each  Instance,  the  effort  begins 
with  the  Individual  citizen. 

I  have  serious  misgivings  about  the 
ability  of  people  to  make  progress  toward 
achieving  law  and  order  when  most  of 
us  become  irate  over  such  insignificant 
matters  as  being  ticketed  tor  overtime 
parking. 

The  fight  against  crime  will  cost 
money.  But  it  will  also  cost  each  of  us  in 
terms  of  individual  commitment — how 
much  we  personally  wlU  put  into  the 
fight. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeaguee  a  very  thoughtful 
editorial  in  the  September  6  Los  Anseles 
Ttmea  on  thla  subject.  Tha  editorial 
toUows: 

Cuvnra  TBx  UADmaa  WmnM 
A  fat&l  bombUig  &c  a  gr««t  unlvetBlty;  a 
riot  In  Bmst  Loa  Ang«lefl.  ftnd  the  death  of 
a  raapacted  reporter;  bccablngi  of  poUoe 
itaOftTwiT  naurdcr*  and  attempted  mumen 
(tf  poUeemen  from  New  York  to  Son  Fran- 
daoo.  Thxu  the  violence  of  our  Umes 
eontlnuea. 

And  thUB  Vice  Preeldent  Agnew  expnaMd 
what  many  people  are  thinking  when  he  aaid 
Uat  week  that  "confronted  with  a  choice, 
tlie  Amertoao  people  would  chooee  the  poUoe- 
man'a  truncheon  over  the  anaichlat^i  txxnb." 
That  19  undoubtedly  true.  But  It  la  a 
frightening  choice.  We  must  not  reach  the 
point  of  making  that  choice.  And  we  need 
not  reach  It. 
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The  Inability  of  this  oountry  to  deal  oo> 
benntly  with  Ita  current  domestic  turmoil 
haa  ooma  In  pext  froon  the  wldeepread  habtt 
of  aelectlve  IndlgnaUon. 

That  habit  la  moat  evident  when  paopM 
talk  about  relatlona  between  the  dtlaana  and 
the  law-enforcement  authorlclea. 

On  Uie  one  lund,  thoee  who  ezperlanoa 
the  todUIerence  or  bcetilUy  of  the  police  may 
tend  to  raapond  to  the  murder  of  a  poUoeman 
with  Indifference,  at  beet.  On  the  other  band, 
thoee  who  fear  aodal  turtnou  the  moet  may 
tend  to  respond  with  Indlflerenoe,  at  beet,  to 
breachee  of  lawTul  oonduct  by  the  law- 
enforcesnent  agencies  themselves. 

These  tendendea  apiead  throughout 
iodety. 

A  reapected  unlverelty  president  absurdly 
doubts  the  ability  of  the  American  judicial 
system  to  try  a  Black  Panther  fairly.  Mayor* 
and  police  chiefs  tend  to  see  the  Lee  Angeles 
riots  solely  In  terms  of  outside  agitator*. 

In  tha  dwindling  but  vocal  left,  Injustlo* 
beoomee  tile  excua*  for  violence.  In  the  grow- 
ing right,  violence  beoomea  the  excuae  for 
injustice.  Poutlolana  t>end  with  tha  prevail- 
ing winds. 

Too  few  oocnmulUty  leaders  and  too  few 
elected  oaoiala  ezpresa  wtiat  common  sense 
would  t«U  them;  that  murder  la  alwaya 
murder  and  always  and  In  every  case  dl«ad- 
ful:  that  there  la  never  any  excuse  or  reasoi 
for  dvU  violence:  that  uiuawful  practices  t>y 
lAw-eaforoement  sgencisa  always  oxulennliia 
the  foundaOons  of  a  lawful  and  peaoatul 
society. 

It  would  be  the  begliuui^  of  social  i 
if  every  dtlsen,  every  acudent  and 
every  leader  of  every  minority  group,  •v«T 
poUce  dilef,  every  mayor,  every  elected  of- 
ficial from  the  Preeldent  down,  were  to  re- 
peat and  repeat  these  precepte  of  common 
sense  untu  they  tMoom*  Uie  oomnusi 
opinion. 

For  these  preoepU  are  the  only  basla  oa 
which  true  law  and  true  order  can  be  msln- 
talned.  On  them  iMth  private  citizens  and 
pubUc  authorltlea  can  buUd  a  coherent  and 
Intelligent  approach  to  the  actions  that  must 
be  taken  If  we  would  avoid  the  terribla  choice 
outlined  by  Agnew. 

In  simple  terms.  w»  urgently  need  support 
of  the  police  by  the  community,  and  sup- 
port for  the  community  by  tbe  poUce. 

The  policeman  feels  abandoned  by  tlie  so- 
ciety which  asks  so  much  of  him.  He  la  often 
poorly  paid.  His  profession  ranks  too  low  on 
aodety's  contrived  statue  ladder.  He  la  oftan 
reviled  by  people  he  Is  supposed  to  protect. 
He  frequenUy  has  good  reason  to  fear  tor 
his  life. 

Many  cltlzena  are  afraid  of  the  police,  who 
aeem  to  them  enforcers  of  someone  else's 
laws.  To  them  the  policeman  seems  oareleas 
of  their  rlghu.  It  appears  to  them  tiist  there 
la  a  double  standard  of  justice. 

aach  attitude  feeds  the  other.  Suspldon 
and  hatred  Increase.  Violence  comes  mora 
readily. 

It  Is  clear  beyond  dispute  that  everyone 
who  might  be  thought  antl-poUce — whether 
students,  members  of  minority  groups.  In- 
tellectuals, common  dtlzens  or  poUtldans — 
ought  to  reflect  on  the  facts  of  modem  Ufa, 
and  having  reflected,  give  the  police  the 
kind  of  support  they  must  have.  This  sup- 
port requires  respect  for  a  necessary,  danger- 
ous and  hnnorable  profession:  and  pubUn 
appropruoona  for  salary,  manpowar  and 
equipment. 

It  Is  equsUy  dear  that  tbe  police,  their 
departments!  commsnden  and  the  elected 
ofHciEls  who  are  ultimately  reeponslbls,  must 
take  Infinite  pains  to  enforce  the  law  even- 
handedly.  In  such  a  way  that  everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  the  enforcement  Is  fair. 

Pot  It  seems  to  us  quite  plain  that  vloianca, 
some  of  It  deliberately  provoked  by  revolu- 
tionary attitudes,  Is  gong  to  continue,  TTntU 
the  whole  country  pulls  Itself  together  Into 
s  common-sense  approach  to  civil  disorder, 
the  grim  alternative  of  which  the  Vice  Pred- 
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dent  spoke  wUl  remain  on  the  horizon  as  a 
warning  of  thlnga  to  come. 


PAINE'B  ROLE  IN  DISPUTED  $50 
MILLION  NASA  CONTRACT 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

ov  lows 

IN  THZ  HOnSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Wednadav,  September  16,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing account  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  investigative  re- 
porters, of  how  Thomas  Paine,  former 
Administrator  of  the  Natitmal  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  tried  to 
award  a  $50  million  contract  and  was 
blocked  In  his  efforts,  provides  reading 
that  Is  Indeed  interesting. 

Palne  awarded  the  huge  contract  to 
Oeneral  Electric  for  whom  he  had  worked 
tor  19  years  before  becoming  the  direct- 
ing head  of  NASA,  but  a  seven-man 
NASA  evaluation  committee  reversed 
Paine's  decision  and  the  contract  went  to 
the  Falrchild  Hlller  Corp. 

When  the  question  of  conflict  of  In- 
terest was  raised  in  this  deal,  Palne  In- 
sisted he  had  severed  all  relations  with 
General  Electric  and  had  no  Intention  of 
returning.  But  when  his  award  was  over- 
turned and  the  contract  went  to  Falr- 
ohild  Hlller,  Palne  quit  NASA  to  accept 
a  vice  presidency  at  General  Electric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  has  public  at- 
tention been  distracted  from  the  spend- 
ing of  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  by 
a  dramatic  event  such  as  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon.  In  this  day  of  financial 
crisis  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  close 
scrutiny  by  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  every  agency  and 
depaitmeot  of  Government  as  to  how 
the  dollars  are  being  spent,  and  any 
official  who  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the 
taxpayer's  funds  ought  to  be  promptly 
fired  and  prosecuted. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  September  13, 
1970: 

Paon's  Sou  nr  Daptms  (SO  Mn.uoH  NASA 

PacT 

( By  Clark  MoUenhoS) 

Washington. — In  a  day  of  lunar  mis- 
sions and  •200-bllllon  federal  budgets.  It  la 
often  duscult  to  get  pubUc  attention  focused 
on  tbe  detaUs  of  a  little  SSO-nUlUon  procure- 
ment matter  at  the  National  Aeronautles  and 
Space  Administration. 

NASA  publicists  are  geared  to  keep  public 
attention  on  the  big  picture — tbe  moon  and 
tbe  role  of  the  United  states  In  space  In  the 
year  2000.  However,  It  Is  equally  Important  to 
ramemlJer  that  strict  compliance  with  pro- 
curement or  Inspection  standards  Is  vital  to 
all  government  programa.  A  Saw  at  any  stage 
can  mean  taxpayers  are  nicked  for  additional 
millions  or  bQllons  of  dollars.  It  can  mean 
tragedy  to  the  astronauts,  and  tbe  difference 
betwaan   success    and    fallura   of   a   space 


In  Judging  the  over-all  performance  of  tbe 
I«tlr1ng  NASA  administrator,  Thomas  Palne, 
It  Is  ss  Important  to  examine  his  role  In 
awarding  a  ISO-milUon  satellite  contract  to 
Oaneial  Beotrlo  as  it  Is  to  tacall  thst  he 
headed  NASA  when  the  United  States  put  a 
msQ  on  the  moon. 

On  Sept.  6,  NASA  reversed  Palne  and 
swltchad  the  gSO-mlllioo  contract  for  two  ex- 
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perlmental  commtmlcatlons  satellites  from. 
OenenJ  Electric  to  PalrcliUd  HUler.  That 
unaulmouB  decision  by  a  three-man  NASA 
ooounlttee  followed  the  unanimoxiB  rvoom- 
miendatlons  of  a  seren-mAn  blue-ribbon  eval- 
uation group  headed  by  Bruce  T.  Lundln, 
director  of  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  In 
Cleveland. 

coxrucr  qubstxom  euskd 

Palne.  for  IS  yaars  an  employe  of  Oeneral 
Electric  took  a  full  role  In  the  contract 
award  to  ^neral  Electric  last  April  B.  He 
fought  ofllclala  of  Falrchild  Blller  who  chal- 
lenged the  decision,  and.  when  the  question 
of  "conflict  of  Interest"  was  raised,  he  de- 
clared he  had  severed  his  relationships  with 
Q«aeral  Electric  and  bad  no  Intention  of 
returning. 

Palne  criticised  tbe  Oovemment  Account- 
ing Office  recommendaUon  that  the  satellite 
contract  be  reconsidered  and  he  crltlclaed 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  who 
backed  the  Palrcblld  Hlller  challenge  to  his 
decision.  SlgnlHcanttr.  Palne  will  t>ecome  a 
vice  president  of  Qenerai  Electrlo  when  he 
leaves  NASA  this  week. 

There  is  no  contention  that  Palne  did  aoy- 
thing  Illegal,  but  his  record  on  tills  contract 
represented  endorsement  of  prooedures  that 
OAO  found  "irregular,  deficient  and  Incon- 
sistent." Some  would  probably  nae  stronger 
terms  for  the  actions  of  Palna. 

In  Pebruary.  1970,  when  PalrchUd  Hlller 
seemed  Ukely  to  win  the  ATS  satellite  com- 
petition on  price  and  technical  perfonnanoe, 
Palne  approved  orders  for  a  stretch-out  of 
the  program  because  of  budget  cuts.  Xt  gave 
General  Electric  another  chance. 

Falrchild  Hlller  was  forced  to  meet  a 
Feb.  37,  IS70,  deadline  for  submission  of  bids 
under  threat  of  dtsqualUScstlon.  but  Oenaral 
Electric  was  given  an  additional  week,  until 
lAUTh  8.  to  complete  Its  cost  submlaHona. 
NASA's  Ooddard  Space  Center  dlstrlbatad 
Falrchild  Killer's  propossl  to  eraluatort  be- 
fore the  Oeneral  Electric  proposal  was  re- 
ceived. It  wss  done  over  the  wamlngo  of 
Falrchild  ofllclala  that  they  feared  a  leak. 
Palne  approved  and  defended  this. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  In  connection  with  the 
original  GK  award,  F&lrchUd  HiUer  claimed 
results  of  its  original  research  work  on  the 
satellite  appeared  in  the  OE  technical  data 
submitted  with  the  bid. 

ooiCFULDrm  rsoMpr  rNQiTisna 

Despite  long  association  with  Oeneral  Elec- 
tric, Paine  took  a  full  role  In  the  contract 
decision.  He  was  senior  NASA  man  on  a 
three-member  panel  that  unanimously  voted 
for  General  Electric. 

Complaints  of  Improprieties  and  Irre^- 
larltles  In  procedures  resulted  In  Inrestlga- 
tlons  by  OAO  and  the  McClellan  Permanent 
Investigating  Eubcommlttee.  but  Palne  de- 
fended the  award  as  proper  and  fair  As  the 
OAO  probe  went  forward.  Paine  cut  off  the 
davelopmentsJ  ftinds  to  Falrchild  HUler  on 
AprU  10,  but  agreed  to  funding  of  General 
Baetno  through  July. 

Palna  rejected  Falrchild  Hlller*B  demands 
for  boceas  to  contract  documsnts  containing 
evaluation  Information.  Palne  continued  to 
withhold  this  informaUon  from  Falrchild 
HUler  even  as  B«p.  J.  Olenn  Beall  Jr. 
(B-&id.)  declared  It  should  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  public  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  and  blasted  NASA  pro- 
cedures as  unfair. 

Palne  made  erroneous  tvports  to  tbe  White 
House  on  his  role  and  tbe  NASA  procedurea. 
As  Ute  as  Jime  19.  Palne  told  Falrchild  Hlller 
officials  and  NASA  officials  he  had  8CT«r«d 
all  ties  with  General  Electric  and  bad  no  in- 
tention of  returning  to  that  firm. 

In  the  face  of  serious  crlticlam,  Palne  ea- 
tahUshed  a  blue  ribbon  review  committee 
made  up  of  his  subonllnatos  at  NASA. 

Falrchild  EOller  counsel  John  F.  Dealy  em- 
phasised the  problem  of  oonvinclng  Palaels 
subordlnataa  they  should  overrule  him.  As 
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the  Lundin  oommlttee  mtm  oooatderlng  that 
issue  on  July  ae.  It  vm  ftzmoonoad  that  Piln* 
would  return  to  General  Elaetrto. 

The  seven-member  Lundin  cocnmlttaa 
ruled  Paine's  decision  should  be  lewsed. 
The  committee  screed  with  OAO  on  tlie  Ir- 
refpilarltses,  defldendas  and  ixsocoslstenelea 
Ln  the  prooedures  awarding  the  contrwet  to 
Oeneral  Electric 

There  was  "somewhat  greater  stability**  In 
Falrcdilld  corts,  tbe  Lundin  committee  aald, 
but  concluded  costs  were  "not  amenable  to 
precise  sxialysls"  and  not  Important  in  tha 
light  of  design  "superlarlty'  of  FatrohUd. 
The  three-member  selection  group  oooclodad 
that  'OKI  the  technical  aide  there  exist  dlf- 
ferenoes  In  Iznportant  areas"  of  auxiliary 
propulsion,  sysicms  engineering  and  others 
that  represent  "a  clear  basis  fv  ■elactioo'' 
of  Falrchild  HUler. 

Dealy  called  the  decUlon  a  "rare  oooartoct 
when  an  admlnlstrattve  agency  takss  .  .  . 
ooormgaooa  aotkn.**  He  aald.  "I  beU«v«  tt  li 
ancootaglng  rrldanoe  of  the  ahlUty  of  oar 
govemmsot  and  tbe  people  in  It  to  rscMdy 
entn  in  an  aopedltaoua  and   roeenlngfnl 


To  the  Am«lcan  people  and  the  presa,  tSie 
satellite  oontraet  reversal  a^v^uld  be  to  r»> 
emphasiae  this  measage :  It  Is  ponsltile  to  Snd 
and  correct  the  flaws  In  contract  prooedures 
as  well  as  the  mschanlcal  flaws  In  a  ^mos 
craft.  It  Is  zDor*  Important  to  catch  and  r»- 
port  those  flaw*  than  It  Is  to  record  the  dra- 
matlo  words  oommsmcrattng  any  sm  mi  ■■fill 
Mfmce  misiaon. 


COVERAGE  OP  EXPO  '70 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVS9 

Wednesday,  Septerriber  16. 1970 

Mr,  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ex* 
tremely  Interesting  coverage  of  Expo  10 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  be- 
Here  maoy  of  you  wlU  be  Interested  In 
the  good  work  beins  done  by  certain 
yoang  people  on  tbe  American  Exhibit 
staff. 

The  Item  foDowe: 
Expo  "70  Ixpesssd  Ms  Psi  llocs  Tsur  X 

EXFSCTKD— -LlKX   DXSKXTliSMS 

(By  8.  I.  Hayakawa) 

ToKTo,  Jsp&n. — ^I  had  not  eipactad  to  Ilka 
Expo  "Ttl,  since  I  prefeo-  to  locA  at  mors 
organic  aod  genuine  aspects  of  a  colturs 
rather  than  that  which  U  organised  for  stkov. 
But  Expo  impressed  me  far  more  favorably 
than  I  expected — like  Disneyland.  There  ta 
a  clean.  Innocent  fresbnese  about  l>otb— « 
oolorful.  imaginative  world  at  people  having 
a  wbals  of  a  good  time. 

The  building  and  displays  are  not  always 
of  the  moet  creative  sort,  but  ther*  is  a  graat 
varlrty  opf  spectacular  effects,  obviously  bring- 
ing delight  to  the  enormous  throngs.  A  rso- 
ord  683,304  attended  Expo  the  day  we  wers 
there. 

Ai  I  am  not  the  first  to  observe,  tt  la  ths 
people  who  are  th*  main  show  at  Expo.  Over- 
whelmingly Japanese.  Including  many  rural 
looking  people,  the  crowds  are  weU-dreased. 
good  humored,  and  Incredibly  patient  about 
waiting  hours  In  line  to  see  the  Amartcaii. 
Russian  and  other  moet  popular  pavUlona 
We  were  getting  the  edges  of  a  typhoMi.  too, 
that  day.  and  the  rain  and  storm  gusts  of 
wind  made  scenes  of  umbrellas  and  slanting 
rain  like  Hlroahlgt  print*. 

We  enjoyed  moet  of  all,  I  think,  the  Japa- 
nese py>lk  Art  Museum — beautiful  la.  Its 
selection  of  pots,  dishes,  tsxtllas,  fumlfeura 
and  articles  of  dally  use;    powartul  in  Its 
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unity  of  UnprsMlon.  The  Jkpuieac  »re  «lni- 
plj  crazy  about  pottery,  wmch  li  both  > 
high  (highbrow)  and  popular  (lottl  art.  To 
atudv  such  wares  as  Tamba.  Maahllw  and 
Bljen— traditional,  but  aull  being  made— la 
to  begin  to  understand  the  disciplined 
eiiUietlc  that  moat  Japanese  abare. 

The  Pine  Arts  Pavilion  had  an  lucreUloly 
flne  asemblage  oT  treasures  Irom  all  o»et  the 
world,  many  of  them  sent  out  of  the  country 
by  their  governments  lor  the  ftrst  time.  Uo«t 
impreaalve  were  the  archaic  pots  and  statues 
from  Jomon  period  Japan.  Iran.  Egypt.  Assy- 
ria Greece.  pre-Columbian  America  and  the 
Benin  people  of  Africa,  which  are  a  moving 
testimony  to  the  common  humanity  and 
creatlvenesa  of  all  peoples. 

The  palntmgs  from  the  West  moved  me 
less.  After  being  steeped  lor  10  days  (we 
really  have  been!)  In  the  understated  art  of 
Japan—  subdued  templee.  gardens  without 
dowers,  austere  palaces,  paintings  In  which 
the  unpalnted  areas  carry  so  much  of  the 
burden  of  meaning— the  oils  of  Raphael  and 
Delacroix  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  seemed 
overdone — and  modernlits  whom  I  usually 
lUe.  such  as  Jean  DubuOet  and  Jackson  Pol- 
lock, seemed  beside  the  point.  Ceaanne  and 
Paul  Klee  seemed  right,  however,  as  did  the 
Oiech  primitive  religious  paintings,  which 
were  new  to  me. 

The  Bus-nan  pavilion  was  so  noisy — to 
many  ipeaker  systems  beaming  so  many  mes- 
sages at  us  simultaneously— that  we  lost  half 
of  what  the  guide  a-a.^  explaining  to  us.  There 
were  many  glant-.ilred  pictures  of  Lenin,  of 
course.  The  exhibit  as  a  whole  tries  to  do  too 
much:  Alms  of  kindergartens,  exhlbin  of 
toys  lumber  products,  furs,  circuses  and 
ballet,  space  "hips,  literature  and  music,  and 
a  model  of  the  world's  largct  dam.  Most 
people  seemed  to  be  enjoying  It  all.  but  to 
me  this  comblnauon  of  trade  fair  and  self- 
glorlficauon  was  a  gigantic  bore  And  It  comes 
as  something  of  a  surprise— like  an  echo 
from  the  past — to  And  that  the  Russians  are 
511U  hung  up  on  dams. 

And  the  things  unsaid— for  example  the 
writers  not  included  In  the  Soviet  hall  of 
fame— must  be  apparent  to  most  visitors.  Of 
the  things  we  liked,  we  liked  most  of  all  the 
handsome  tnree-dimenslonal  photographs  of 
Leningrad  and  Moscow,  the  latter  making  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  looking  over  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin. 

In  contrast  with  the  Russian  paylUon  the 
American  pavilion  Is  casual,  understated, 
with  unexpected  humor  and  honesty.  I  hare 
no  way  of  knowing  how  well  the  pavilion 
communicates  to  the  Japanese  what  It  In- 
tends to.  Some  things  must  be  puzzling,  to 
say  the  least,  and  some  too  subtle  to  be 
understood  In  such  crowds.  The  spsce  ship 
and  the  moon  rock  are  obviously  the  hit  of 
the  show. 

What  I  liked  was  that  many  things  were 
simply  fun  to  see.  Uke  the  restored  Stutz 
Bearcat,  around  which  a  crowd  was  always 
gattiered.  and  the  Oranatelll  racing  car.  In 
which,  we  were  told,  one  of  the  astronauu 
InsUted  on  being  photographed  In  order  to 
impress  his  children  Originally  I  thought  It 
kind  of  corny  to  show  Babe  Ruth's  locker  and 
uniform  and  early  baseball  uniforms  and  the 
bats  used  by  such  stars  as  Joe  DlMagglo,  Lou 
Gehrig  and  Jackie  Robinson 

But  when  I  actually  saw  them  I  was  gen- 
uinely thrilled— but  not  half  as  thrlUed  as  the 
throng  of  Japanese  boys  who  crowded  around 
to  look.  And  considering  how  Japanese  rao- 
tortiycles  have  captured  the  American  market. 
It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  crowd  of 
Japanese  gawking  at  tne  huge,  handsome 
Barley  Davldiiun ! 

Hou-ord  Chtrnog,  U  S.  ambassador  to  Expo 
and  director  of  the  American  exhibit.  18 
proudest  of  all  the  Japanese-speaking  Amer- 
ican young  men  and  women  who  are  guides 
to  the  pavilion.  There  are  50  of  them,  care- 
fully selected  from  universities  and  colleges 
tbruoirt  tne  XJS  All  day  0»«y  aeld  (jtiestlons 
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about  the  New  Turk  Mets.  American  Indians. 
Shaker  furniture.  Frederic  Remington,  dune 
buggies  and  Apollo  VIU.  In  rapld-flre. 
Idiomatic  Japanese.  They  are  certainly  doing 
a  Job  for  American-Japanese  relations. 
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FUTURE  OP  CRANE  NAVAL 
COMMUNICATION  DEPOT 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


or  XMOIAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
attended  a  meeting  In  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  Crane  Naval  Com- 
munication Depot.  This  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  Etefense  and  Navy  offi- 
cials and  community  representatives 
from  southwestern  Indiana,  served  the 
valuable  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
people  of  Washington  with  the  people 
and  problems  concerned  with  Crane. 

At  that  meeting.  Mayor  C.  J.  Haudc. 
Jr..  of  Bedford.  Ind..  delivered  an  excel- 
lent report  of  the  Crane  situation.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mayor  Hauck's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

Statemint  or  Matoe  C.  J-  Hauck.  J«. 
I'm  sure  I  oua  •peak  for  my  aaeocutes. 
Mayor  Pry  and  liayor  Hooker,  and  tho  others 
in  our  group  from  Uie  towns  and  counties 
in  the  vlclrUty  of  Crane,  m  expreaalng  our 
pleuurv  and  satisfaction  for  the  opportunity 
of  attencUng  this  meeting. 

It  wefca  to  me  that,  somettmes.  decisions 
taken  here  in  Washington  for  valid  and 
factual  reasons  might  not  have  been  taken 
had  there  been  a  full  realleaUon  of  the  im- 
pact of  such  decialona  on  the  people  at  the 
local  level  who  must  eventually  bear  the 
brunt  of  such  decisions. 

This  type  or  meeting,  a  meeting  at  which 
representatives  from  the  local  area  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  directly  with  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  federal  ofllclals 
who  must  make  the  final  decUlons  la  a  splen- 
did example  of  that  type  of  goremment  In 
action  which  is  our  heritage  as  Americans, 

There  1»  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Bed- 
ford want  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  Id  Viet 
Nam  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  also 
accept  the  fact  that  in  the  transition  from 
a  war-time  to  a  peace-time  economy  there 
wlU  be  dislocations  in  the  pattern  of  em- 
ployment and  Income  to  which  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  over  the  past  ten  years. 
We  are  not  here  this  morning  t-o  ask  for  any 
special  consideration,  but  simply  to  present 
the  facta  of  our  economic  situation  to  you: 
and  to  ask  for  two  things: 

PVrat,  that  decUlona  as  to  the  level  of  ac- 
tivities at  Crane  be  baaed  on  the  mertta  of 
that  installation.  Its  potential.  Its  efficiency, 
its  overall  costs  as  compared  with  other  simi- 
lar Installations  of  not  only  the  Navy,  but 
the  Army.  Air  Porce  and  private  industry 
as  well; 

And  second,  that  within  this  frame  of  ref- 
erence, the  needs  of  our  people  be  considered 
on  their  merits  In  comparison  with  those  of 
other  communities  providing  the  work  force 
for  other  installations  of  the  Armed  Services 
with  capabilities  similar  to  that  of  Crane 

Other  witnesses  here  this  morning  will  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  first  of  these  two 
propositions.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
second,   with  partlcxUar  emphasis  on  t«w- 


rence    County,    of    wblch    Bedford    *s    the 
County  Seat. 

Over  96a-  of  the  employees  at  Crane  come 
from  an  8  county  area  surrounding  that 
instaUatlon. 

Four  of  the  eight  counties,  Darteaa.  Oreene. 
Lawrence  and  Martin  supply  4,«S4  (over 
83%)  of  the  5,691  employees  involved.  Law- 
rence County,  with  1,328  empJoyeee.  fur- 
nishes the  most,  cloeely  followed  by  Oreene 
County  with  1,318,  Martin  County  with  1.101. 
and  Daviess  County  946.  Compared  popula- 
tlon-wtse:  More  than  1  out  of  every  B  peo- 
ple living  in  Martin  County  works  at  Crane; 
more  than  l  out  of  every  20  people  living 
in  Oreene  County  works  at  Crane;  more  than 
I  out  of  every  34  people  living  in  Da»le«« 
County  works  at  Crane;  and  more  than  l 
out  of  every  38  people  living  in  t*wrencc 
County  works  at  Crane. 

Stated  another  way,  and  ass\tmlng  an  av- 
erage of  4.  husband,  wife  and  3  children: 
55  Si  of  the  people  of  Martin  County  are  de- 
pendent upon  Crane  for  their  livelihood; 
20%  of  the  people  living  In  Oreene  County 
are  dependent  upon  Crane  for  their  llvell- 
bood:  16%  of  the  people  living  m  Daviess 
County  are  dependent  upon  Crane  for  their 
Urellhood;  and  14%  of  the  people  living  in 
lAwrence  County  are  dependent  upon  Crane 
for  their  livelihood. 

To  me.  these  statistics  eloquently  demon- 
strate the  estraordlnary  place  which  Oane 
occupies  in  the  economy  of  theae  four  coun- 
ties. 

Were  It  possible  for  roe  to  tell  you  that  a 
worker  separated  at  Crane  because  of  a  re- 
duction m  force  hod  a  reasannble  oppor- 
tunity to  find  another  Job  In  the  area.  X 
would  not  be  so  ooncemed,  and  you  would 
have  reaaon  to  fwl  that  we  were  not  quite 
so  derpendent  on  Crane  as  we  appear  to  be. 
Unfortunately,  the  situation  Is  exactly  the 
oppo&lte. 

Lawrence  and  Greene  Coxintlea  have  long 
been  classified  as  areas  of  high  or  persistent 
unemployment.  The  pres-nt  unemployed  per- 
centage of  our  wort  force  Is  shown,  by  cotm- 
Ues.  on  the  chart  before  you.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Monroe  County,  unemployment  in 
all  of  the  8  counties  *a  above  the  national 
average.  In  my  opinion,  the  12  9%  In  Law- 
rence County  has  reached  the  critical  mark- 
Perhaps  the  l>e5t  way  to  explain  how  we 
have  reached  this  unhappy  situation  Is  to 
read  to  you  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Em- 
ployment Security  Division  for  the  Bedford 
area  for  the  month  of  July.  1970.  I  quote: 
"ABBaaviATTO  BzroiTs  roa  smallcs  aseas 
"BEsroRD,  Inc., 

"July  1970. 
"Events  of  the  paat  year  have  altered  the 
favorable  employment  atmosphere  which  ex- 
isted in  Lawrence  County  la&t  June.  At  that 
time  employment  stood  at  11.670;  it  Is  now 
10.445,  constituting  a  loss  of  over  1.300.  Two 
thirds  of  this  loaa  has  b«en  caused  by  reduc- 
tion of  Jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sectcr.  and 
four  of  the  sector's  industries  have  con- 
tributed 85  i»er  cent  of  this  reduction.  Pri- 
mary metala  (SIC  33) .  fabricated  metals  (SIC 
34),  stone-clay-glasB  (SIC  32).  and  trans- 
portation equipment  (SIC  37)  have  gone 
down  by  323,  145.  125,  and  80.  respecUvely. 
"Employment  losses  have  occurred  In  al- 
most every  sector  and  Industry  In  the  local 
economy.  With  respect  to  year-ago  levdB.  all 
clasilflcatlons  have  either  loot  employment 
or  remained  constant,  except  the  transporta- 
tion, communications,  and  utilities  classi- 
fication, which  registered  a  meager  gain  of  5. 
"Every  reporting  period  throughout  the 
year  has  shown  loss  of  employment,  but  the 
rat*  of  the  downturn  had  slowed  to  prac- 
Ucally  zero  between  the  last  two  periods.  "Hie 
only  large  nonseasonal  dip  between  April 
and  June  was  that  of  General  Motore  <SIC 
33).  and  (t  was  caused  by  the  Slowdown  in 
automobile  sales. 

"Currently,  the  number  of  workere  tin- 
emiMoyed  Is  1.880,  or  13.0  per  cent  of  the 
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U.995  number  work  force.  Substantial  as 
this  rate  is,  it  Is  lower  than  the  high  this 
year  of  16.2  per  cent,  reached  in  April.  But 
the  current  rale  la  still  over  twice  as  high 
as  the  year-ago  rate,  and  almost  twice  as 
high  as  the  sls-month-ago  rate.  Current  total 
work  force  is  295  less  than  the  year-ago  fig- 
ure, Indicating  that  an  Influx  of  people  sep- 
arated fr«n  out-of-county  Job*  has  not 
taken  place.  This  tends  to  be  confirmed  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  growth  In  Lawrence 
County's  unemployment  over  last  year  is 
less  than  its  loss  In  employment.  However, 
many  of  this  county's  residents  are  em- 
ployed In  nearby  defense  and  electronics  In- 
dustries. 

"There  are  no  known  factor*  wblch  will 
appreciably  Improve  this  current  economic 
trend." 

I  have  with  me  the  statistical  analysts 
upon  which  this  report  Is  based.  I  will  be 
happy  to  submit  It  for  the  record  if  you 
so  desire. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Indiana  Em- 
ployment Security  Act.  government  em- 
ployees are  r:ot  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
available  labor  force.  Bence.  the  1328  Law- 
rence County  residents  now  working  at 
Crane  are  not  included  In  the  report  I  have 
Just  read,  nor  in  the  statistical  analysis 
supporting  It. 

But.  each  one  of  these  1.328  employees  who 
lo^es  his  Job  at  Crane,  and  who  Is  unable 
to  find  a  Job  outside  the  County,  Is  then 
picked  up  by  the  Emplovmont  Security  Di- 
vision as  an  unemoloyed  member  of  the 
Lawrence   County   labor  force. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  I  can  demon- 
strate to  you  that  for  each  150  Lawrence 
County  r<>sldents  rllTed  at  Crane,  our  per- 
centage of  unemployed  will  go  up  11. 

In  Greene  County,  only  63  people  have 
TO  be  laid  off  at  Crane  to  Increase  that 
county'i  unemployment  rete  by  1%. 

What  If  happening,  as  indicated  In  the 
Employment  Security  Division  report  Just 
quoted,  is  that  an  employee  dropped  at 
Crane,  Ineligible  for  assistance  under  the 
State  EmplQjmaent  Security  Act,  and  unable 
to  find  a  Job  at  home  Is  forced  to  leave  his 
home  and  family  to  search  for  employment 
elsewhere,  or  go  on  relief. 

That  this  is  happening  Is  corroborated  by 
Bedford's  censiu  count  over  the  past  10 
yean: 

Cenros:  Population 

IMtO    13,034 

1967   (special) 18.478 

1970    13.827 

Loss  slnos  1967 MS 

Net   10  year  Ices 197 

These  are  the  very  people  we  can  least  af- 
ford to  lose,  ai  in  the  majority  tbey  con- 
stitute our  most  highly  sklllsd  snd  most 
reliable  workers. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  been  dlsotisaiug  the 
direct  Impact  on  people  of  a  raductlon  in 
force  at  Crane.  To  complete  the  plcttire  of 
Crane's  importance  to  us.  It  Is  necessary  to 
consider  our  economic  level  In  terms  of 
money  and  the  financial  contribution  which 
Crane  makes  to  our  economy. 

Daviess.  Greene,  Lawrence  and  Martin 
Counties  all  are  classlfled  as  low  Income 
cotintles.  In  1967,  the  latest  year  for  which  I 
was  able  to  obtain  daU,  the  average  per 
capita  Income  of  these  counties  was: 

Devlese  < _»3.898 

Oreene — — 3,847 

Lawrence 3,883 

Martin 1.787 

In  1969  the  total  annual  payroll  of  all  em- 
ployees in  l^wrence  County  covered  by  the 
Indiana  Employment  Security  Act  was  SAO,- 
863,000.  The  total  for  the  four  oounty  area 
we  have  been  discussing  was  $95,330,000.  The 
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Crane  payroll  for  that  year  was  863.000.000. 
More  than  half  as  much  as  the  total  of  all  the 
salaries  and  wages  otherwise  earned  in 
Daviess.  Greene,  Lawrence  and  Martin 
Counties. 

It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  en- 
vision the  effect  the  loss  of  this  payroll  or 
any  signlflcanl  part  thereof  would  have  on 
the  minimal  economic  base  that  Is  our  lot. 
The  Bedford  ReUU  Merchants  Aasoclatlon 
advises  me  that  their  sales  already  are  from 
aoVu  to  257<i  off  from  last  year's.  A  further 
loss  of  purehasing  power  by  our  people  will 
put  some  of  them  out  of  business.  One  in- 
dependent metal  fabrlcaUng  plant  already 
has  gone  bankrupt.  One  of  our  local  depart- 
ment stores  has  closed  Its  doors.  An  Inde- 
pendently owned  drug  store  has  loet  Its  Iden- 
tity through  merger  Into  an  out-of-state 
chain  of  drug  stores,  necessitated  by  lack  of 
aufllcient  flnanMng  to  conunue  Independ- 
ently. 

In  addition  to  payroll,  I  understand  Crane 
BUb-contraotB  approximately  •5.000.000,  in 
work  to  local  firms  annually. 

Prom  the  above  discussion,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  work  could  be  the  difference  be- 
tween staying  in  business  and  gcrtng  broke 
for  a  small  firm  in  our  area. 

I  regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me 
to  present  such  a  dismal  picture  of  our  eco- 
nomic sltuaUon.  The  facts,  however,  speak 
for  themselves  and  may  be  verified  In  all 
instances  by  a  call  to  the  Indiana  Employ- 
Dient  Security  Division. 

As  I  Stated  in  the  beginning  of  tliU  pres- 
entation, we  need  your  help,  but  aU  we  are 
asking  for  Is  an  even  break.  Give  Crane  the 
opportunity  to  perform  the  missions,  do  the 
maintenance  and  produce  the  materials  of 
which  It  is  capable,  in  free  competition  with 
similar  installations  of  aU  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  private  Industry,  and  you  will  not 
only  be  helping  the  people  of  Southwestern 
Indiana,  but  all  Americans,  by  reducing  the 
costs  to  them  as  taxpayers.  Give  ua  an  even 
break  by  comparing  our  unemployment  per- 
centages with  tboee  of  other  communities 
served  by  other  Federal  installation*  similar 
to  Crane,  whenever  s  close  decUlon  1*  In- 
volved as  to  the  mcrlU  of  Crane's  abllltlea, 
facilities  and  costs,  and  you  will  not  only 
be  helping  us,  but  will  be  reducing  unem- 
ployment costs  and  welfare  expense  paid  out 
of  the  taxes  of  working  Americans. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  con- 
sideration. 


GOVERNMENT  EXECUTIVE  ARTICLE 
ON  RUSSELL  TRAIN 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOltINC 

IN  THE  HOtreE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  September  17.  1970 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
edition  of  Government  Executive  mag- 
azine contains  an  article  on  RusaeU 
Train ,  the  Chairman  of  President 
Nixon's  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil. The  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
en\'lronment  have  loomed  large  in  the 
public  consciousness  only  recently.  The 
dimensions  of  the  problems  are  still  un- 
deflned.  but  it  is  apparent  that  they  con- 
tain vast  areas  of  intellectual  frontier. 
Environment  is  no  longer  the  sole  con- 
cern of  the  summer  camper.  It  affects 
the  economy,  the  fabric  of  our  social  re- 
lations, our  life  styles  as  individuals,  our 
transportation  network,  our  defense  pol- 
icies, and.  of  course,  our  health. 
It  is  clear  thai  a  field  so  broad  re- 
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quires  an  intellect  and  philosophy  of  the 
first  rank. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  such 
as  Russell  Train  placing  his  capacities 
at  the  service  of  his  country  as  these 
problems  continue  to  proUIerate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  solutions  to 
such  dilemmas  may  become  highly  con- 
troversial as  we  move  Into  the  I970's. 
This  is  inevitable  in  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject which  affects  every  sector  of  our 
national  life.  So  we  are  doubly  fortunate 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Train's  personal 
strength  is  leading  us  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  complex  questions  and  deci- 
sions which  we  will  confront  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Cowchessiohal  Record  the  text  of 
the  article,  "Environmental  Quality:  An 
Aesthetic  Effort?"  I  am  sure  that  other 
Members  will  share  my  interest  in  it. 

EN  vnioN  MENTAL  QuALrrT :  Ax  Atsraxnc 

ErvoET? 

(By  Patrick  UcGarvey) 

HlgbligbU: 

1 — Riusell  Train,  chairman  of  Nixon's  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council,  aloof  from 
bureaucratic  processes  is  charged  with  "en- 
suring that  man  and  nature  exist  in  produc- 
tive harmony." 

3 — His  far-ranging  responslbllltlee  suit  his 
Intellectual  grcfp  of  the  proUems  facing  the 
Nation:  the  crunch,  however.  Is  yet  to  come 
when  partisan,  pressures  clash  with  poUcy 
recommendations  that  he  will  be  making. 

3 — He  spells  out  a  sound  new  gospel  for 
American  Industry  and  states,  "enforcement 
will  be  stjlcter  and  more  effective." 

4 — His  positive  approach  Includes  praise 
for  all  ecology  groups— even  the  Doomsday 
Scientists. 

6^Tho  83T.  In  his  view,  "could  create 
serious  problems." 

The  "human  condition,"  the  IneScteoey  of 
American  society,  man's  impact  on  historical 
trends  and  thoughts  on  free  enterprise  wen 
blended  artfuUy  with  the  nitty  gritty  ctf 
what  the  Government  Is  doing  in  the  pollu- 
tion field  in  a  wide  ranking  converaatlon 
with  BuaseU  Train,  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  CouncU. 

No  bureaucrat.  "I^aln  is  Juet  as  likely  to 
dlgr«ss  into  a  philosophical  appreciation  of 
technology  as  he  Is  to  explain  the  mechanlea 
of  pollution  enforcenient. 

This  all  takes  place  under  the  watchful 
and  Imposing  eyes  of  a  female  orangutan — a 
decorous  oil  painting  hung  unneningly  on 
the  wall  behind  his  left  shoulder.  Looking 
tike  some  half-vegetable,  balf-human  crea- 
ttu«  arisen  from  a  peat  bog.  this  orange 
beauty,  at  first.  Is  Interpreted  as  a  syroboUo 
rendering  of  man's  plight  If  we  don't  clean 
up  our  environment. 

In  Train's  advisory  ca{>aclty  perhapc  the 
best  measure  of  bis  effectiveness  Is  to  gauge 
his  Instincts.  Train's  seem  more  humanistic 
than  anything  else.  He  la  more  relaxed  dis- 
cussing concepts  than  describing  processes. 
He  measures  most  things  against  the  human 
Mperlenoe.  not  the  statistical  or  technical 
afipectfi  as  do  many  of  todays  so-called  "prob- 
lem-solvers." He  articulates  his  thoughts  well 
and  against  a  background  of  principle. 

"Very  often  people  think  of  this  environ- 
mental ooDoem  as  being  one  of  an  aesthetic 
or  an  academic  ethic."  Train  remarked.  "In 
my  opinion  U*s  for  more  than  that.*" 

"The  condition  of  the  environment  goes 
to  the  whole  human  condition-  If  we  let  en- 
vironmental degradation  go  far  enough  m 
any  given  area.  Tm  absolutely  certain  that 
this  will  lead  to  the  degradaUon  of  people  as 
human  beings.  At  the  same  Ume  we  have  ex- 
ceedingly   dlf&cult    short-ranee    adjustment 
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^oblenu.  Peopl*  «n  going  to  be  put  out  of 
wwk  la  fiozne  pUoea  u  we  Attack  ttas  pollu* 
ttoD  probtein." 

The  key  Isiu*  In  th«  field  of  enrtiOD- 
ment&l  quality  in  Trmln's  rlew  la  iha  nature 
of  modem  induatilal  aodaty.  •The  eolutJon 
dCMsnt  Ue  in  going  b«£k  to  a  state  ox  nftture," 
ha  aaJd. 

"We  bava  Juet  gotten  Into  the  habit  of 
ninnlng  our  society  in  a  very  inefllcient 
mazmer.  All  that  tha  pollutloa  Issue  really 
la  Lb  an  inefElclent  uaa  of  our  raaouroea.  It'a 
ftlmply  waatafxil.  INw  example,  we're  produc- 
ing about  10  million  toois  of  sulphur  a  year 
from  the  Nation's  smokeetaeka,  and  we're 
only  digging  13  million  tona  out  of  the 
ground  each  year.  That  doesn't  make  aenae. 
**I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  cant  get 
rtd  of  that  mefflclency.  We  can  have  far  mora 
rBcycIlng  and  ae  a  result  have  far  m«»  energy 
and  oatlonaj  wealth  tt>  spend  on  other  things. 
Bight  now  weTB  throwing  a  lot  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  into  waste." 

The  extent  to  which  America  la  wasFtUg 
reaouroea  la  reflected  In  the  broad  acope  of 
actlTlty  of  Train's  Environmental  Quality 
Council-  "WeTe  involved  In  all  of  the  usual 
pollution  concema."  be  commented. 

•TTUa  involves  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion and  eoUd  waste  disposal.  It  also  in* 
cludea  tha  flelda  of  pesUddca  and  radia- 
tion effecta.  and  It  goes  beyond  that  to  land 
use  and  planning  and  urten  darelopiuant. 
There's  really  no  Umlt." 

Train  admitted  that  to  go  into  all  of  tbese 
problem  areas  requires  a  oonsldermble  amount 
of  technical  expertlBe.  Be  hopes  as  time  goee 
on  that  hla  ateff  doeant  get  bogged  down 
In  the  details. 

tn  ita  short  extatasice  Traln'a  group  baa 
found  Itaelf  fighting  an  uphill  struggle  with 
"current  problems."  They  have  been  able  to 
fashion  a  broad  set  of  prlorttlae  however. 

"So  far  most  of  our  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  short  range.  The  tough  prot>- 
lema  crowded  right  in  on  us  when  we  opened 
ahop.  and  It's  been  difficult  to  find  the  op- 
portunity to  addreaa  tZia  larger,  long-range 
prOblema.** 

The  problema  of  the  envtronment — air  pol- 
luUon  and  stinking  rtveie — are  the  moat 
risible,  the  moat  annoying  and  the  mcvt 
dramatic  aa  far  as  tlu  public  la  conoernad. 
Train  ronarked  that.  "Xhla  la  the  area  tn 
which  we  have  made  the  largest  investment 
of  time  and  perscnuMl.  It  la  a  matter  of  con- 
stant concern. 

rrhe  area  that  I  would  aay  needs  the  great- 
est Immediate  attention  la  air  poUutlon.  This 
npraaenta  the  moat  slgnlflcazit  health  prob- 
laa.  Within  that  problem  area  I  would  aay 
that  auto  emlaalooa  la  the  highest  prlonty. 
After  that  tbe  sulphur  dioxide  emlaalona 
from  stationary  power  aotorcea  and  facrtortaa 
Is  tbe  next  biggest  problem.  Moat  of  these  in- 
volve technical  breakthroughs  that  stUl 
have  to  be  made  however." 

They  also  involve  effective  enforcement. 
And  Train  Is  no  Idealist  aa  far  aa  the  present 
legal  framewc<rk  for  pollution  enforcement  Is 
concerned.  "I  thtwir  that  the  existing  laws  on 
ttie  booka  ar«  pretty  deficient.  The  air  and 
water  quality  legislation  put  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  state  and  local  role  In  enforcement 
and  tended  to  play  down  tbe  Federal  role. 

"We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
almply  lant  wording  out  well.  State  and  local 
reeponslblUty  la  going  to  remain  high  but 
tbe  Federal  rote  must  become  more  Impor- 
tent  aa  time  goes  on.  This  is  an  area  where 
ttia  Federal  Oovemment  la  going  to  be  stead- 
ily increasing  Its  activity." 

Train  hastened  to  add,  however,  that  he 
wasDt  trying  to  convey  the  Impression  that 
the  Federal  role  was  going  to  be  simply  a 
punitive  one.  *TTiere  is  no  Intention  of  thla. 
But.  m  going  around  the  country  speaking  to 
pubUc  groups  there  Is  a  widespread  Impres- 
sion, and  I'm  net  sure  It's  eironeous.  that 
there  are  laws  on  the  book^  that  are  not 
being  compiled  with. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  public  needs  only  to  look  around  and 
know  that  something's  wrong.  Laws  are  not 
being  enforced.  The  Administration  la  press- 
ing for  enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  entire  q>eotrum  of  poUutlon  enforce- 
ment. 

"For  example  the  new  Snvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  If  not  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress will  be  giving  a  great  deal  of  attentloD 
to  the  effecUveneas  of  our  enforceanent  pro- 
visions." 

Broadening  the  subject  of  enforcement  Into 
s  positive  vein.  Train  added:  "I  think  we  have 
to  do  more  than  we  have  tn  the  past  to  use 
the  competitive  forces  that  we  have  within 
our  economic  system  to  accomplish  some  of 
our  environmental  goals." 

Aware  of  both  the  positive  and  negative 
ethics  within  our  eoonomlc  system  Train  dis- 
cussed Senator  William  Proxmlre's  proposed 
legislation,  a  bill  which  would  charge  In- 
dustry for  polluting  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  economically  more  aound  to  Invest  In  pol- 
lution devices  than  to  pay  the  heavy  eflluent 
charges. 

Train  both  agrees  and  disagrees  with  the 
Proxmire  approach,  "In  principle  the  plan  is 
aound  Indeed."  he  remarked.  "It  could  turn 
the  forces  within  our  economy  to  work  in  so- 
ciety's behalf."  Reflecting  on  It  for  a  moment, 
however,  he  was  quick  to  point  out  that  state 
and  local  legislatures,  in  his  opinion,  would 
tend  to  err  on  the  low  side  when  devising 
these  difficult- to-compute  charges. 

"An  effluent  charge,  then,  simply  becomes 
a  charge  for  the  right  to  pollute.  And  to  the 
extent  that  It  becomes  a  license  to  pollute, 
then,  of  course,  we'd  be  mlaetng  the  mark 
completely. 

"I  would  not  rely  on  tbe  ProcEmlre  plan 
entirely.  We  would  have  to  combine  his  plan 
with  a  set  of  Oovernment  standards,  regula- 
tory authority  and  enforcement  authority.** 
An  admitted  optimist.  Train  has  been  sell- 
ing a  new  gospel  to  American  bualness. 
"They  have  to  stop  looking  at  the  environ- 
ment as  a  'problem'  and  start  looking  at  It  aa 
an  opportunity,"  be  declared. 

*^  we  can  create  the  proper  economic 
incentlvea  I  think  our  economy  wUl  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  for  us."^  He  warned. 
however,  that  It  will  take  a  conalderahle 
amount  of  Initiative  on  industry's  pert. 
"They  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  pri- 
vate research  and  development  Just  to  en- 
able them  to  comply  with  the  laws  that  will 
be  forthcoming. 

"I  think  more  and  more  bnslneasss  are 
seeing  the  opportunltlea  In  this  field.  Hew 
techniques,  new  management  sTStams  for 
waste  dispoaal  are  now  being  developed.  Fm 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  step  up  In  fed- 
eral research  and  development  in  this  entire 
field.  There  should  be." 

Closing  with  a  broad  sweep  onto  the  his- 
torical plateau  Train  praised  the  role  ot  the 
individual  in  America.  "There  have  been 
grass  roots  organizations  beating  the  drums 
for  years  about  our  environment.  They  have 
all  served  to  dramatize  the  problem  to  the 
point  where  Oovernment  is  now  acting  on  It. 
Wen  the  doomsday  acientlata  have  made  a 
genuinely  positive  confirlhnUon  with  tbelr 
fearful  predlctlona. 

"I  would  hasten  to  add,  bowwver.  that 
any  trend — be  it  population,  energy  nam, 
or  pollution — If  projected  unmodified  Into 
tbe  future  can  be  frightening.  If  anything, 
the  experience  of  human  history  Is  that 
trends  do  not  continue  unmodified.  We  are 
modifying  them  today,  and  despite  the  s»- 
rlnnsnnsa  of  the  problems  I  ramaln  an  opti- 
mist ...  or  else  I  wouldn't  be  here." 

Tsarif'B  Awxsom  Taom 
AboT«  tbs  preasurae  of  Washington  lob- 
bying, partlaan  politics  and  tbe  muck  and 
mire  of  bureaucratic  infighting  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council,  from  Its  Olympian 
perspecttve  at  White  House  level,  has  man 
nppetmost  In  mind. 
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The  rhetoric  of  Its  enabling  act— Public 
Law  91-l(K},  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  lOW — la  moving  indeed.  Among 
other  things  It  la  to  "foster  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,"  eiuure  that  "man  and 
nature  exist  In  productive  harmony"  and 
"fulfill  the  reaponslbUltles  of  each  genom- 
tlon  as  trustee  of  the  environment  for  suc- 
ceeding generations.'* 

The  Council  composed  of  three  members 
and  a  staff  is  to  assist  and  advise  the  Presi- 
dent In  tbe  preparation  of  an  annual  en- 
vironmental Quality  Report.  They  also  gath- 
er timely  and  authoritative  information 
concerning  the  conditions  and  trends  tn  the 
quality  of  the  environment  to  determine  U 
they  are  Interfering  or  are  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  quality  of  American  life. 

They  are  to  review  and  appraise  the  vari- 
ous programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  enstire  that  they  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  goals  mentioned  above.  They 
have  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to 
tbe  Preeldent  policies  which  foster  and  pro- 
mote conaervatlon.  social,  eoonomlc  and 
health  goals  of  the  Nation. 

To  do  their  Job  they  are  authorised  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  studies  to  anslyie 
our  entire  ecological  system  and  environ- 
mental quality.  They  are  to  monitor  and  doc- 
ument changes  In  the  natural  environment 
Including  those  among  plant  and  ^nimfti  lUe 
and  Interpret  their  underlying  causes  and 
report  on  them  in  detail. 

They  are  to  report  at  least  once  a  year  to 
tha  President  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  environment  and  make  any  other  atudlea 
and  recommendations  regarding  matters  of 
policy  and  leglalatton  that  the  Preaideut 
needs. 

According  to  Train  his  group  la  now  work- 
ing closely  with  the  new  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  pollution  budget  pri- 
ority problems.  He  works  closely  also  with 
John  Ehrllchman,  executive  director  of  the 
recently  created  Domestic  Affairs  Council  de- 
veloping overall  environmental  quality  policy. 

Tax    BUTOSONIC    TSAMSPOKT    "COfTLS    CtXiaTC 
SXXZOUB   Ptostxus" 


The  Environmental  Quality  Council  i 
to  be  caught  between  a  rock  and  s  hard 
place  as  far  aa  the  SST  goea.  Buasell  Train, 
on  the  one  hand,  must  balance  the  narrow 
Admlnlatratlon  aelllng  point  that  only  two 
prototypea  are  Involved  with  the  likely  mo- 
mentum which  will  ultimately  develop  for 
building  a  conunerclal  fleet  of  3STs. 

"Ojooklng  ahead  to  the  poaalble  develop- 
ment of  a  ooDunerclal  fleet,"  Train  said, 
"there  are  osrtaln  areas  in  which  w«  feel 
considerable  oonoem.'* 

Sonlo  Boom:  "Not  a  pressing  problsm  for 
the  U.S.  because  of  the  F.A.A.  proposal  to  ban 
sonic  booms  at  ground  level  over  the  U.B.. 
but  it  does  present  a  ticklish  Intematkmal 
problem." 

Sideline  Noise:  "At  airports  It  will  be 
greater  by  a  factor  of  three-to-foiir  on  ths 
part  of  the  8ST  than  the  707  and  four-to- 
flve  timea  greater  than  the  747.  Substantial 
levels  of  such  noise  could  create  serious  prob- 
lems of  public  acceptance.  Engine  modlflca* 
tlons  could  be  made,  but  they  would  reduos 
the  economic  viability  of  the  SST.  Airport 
modifications  are  not  really  very  practical 
either  in  view  of  the  costs  Involved." 

Atmospheric  Effects:  "The  Introduction  of 
water  vapor  from  the  combustion  of  fuel  at 
alUtudaa  of  00.000  to  6S.O00  feet  could  hs 
aerloua.  Current  subsonic  Jeta  do  this,  but 
In  the  lower  levels  of  the  atmosphere  you  get 
a  rapid  mixing  and  a  lot  of  vertical  mova- 
ment  ao  the  moisture  is  dissipated  quite 
rapidly. 

"At  an  altitude  of  fl5,000  feet,  hovem. 
you  get  very  tittle  vertical  moveanent.  IHi 
believed  that  the  life  of  the  water  and  oUMT 
exhaust  particles  would  be  IB  months  10 
three  yeara,  perbapa  even  longer.  The  sffeeM 
of  auch  a  buildup  are  re«Uy  unoert«l&  st 
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preaent.  Tou  could  have  a  buildup  of  cloud- 
cover  resulting  in  some  changea  In  the  tem- 
perature at  earth  level."  (Many  aclentUU 
claim  It  would  require  only  a  change  of  11 
degreea  In  the  earth  temperature  to  prompt 
a  new  ice  age.) 

Nixon  Proposal:  "The  Administration  is 
proposing  funding  the  development,  design 
and  construction  of  100  hours  of  flight  testa 
for  two  prototype  aSTs.  The  Administration 
baa  not  proposed  as  yet  that  we  develop  a 
oonmxerclal  fleet.  Two  prototypes,  in  and  of 
themselves,  would  pose  no  significant  en- 
vironmental problems,  assuming  they  were 
flight  tested  under  controlled  conditions. 

•It's  yery  Ur^portant  that  a  good  deal  more 
research  be  conducted  In  all  the  envlron- 
m«nt«l  aspects  of  the  SST  before  any  final 
dadsUm  Is  made  about  the  operation  of  a 
fleet  of  supersonic  Jets." 
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in  OambodU.  But  tbe  South  Vletnameae  are 
fighting  well  there  as  they  are  on  their  own 

solL  Thus  the  Vletnamizatlon  program  moves 
ahead  while  the  U  .a.  is  set  on  plana  to  reduce 
its  already-trUnmed  forces  in  Vietnam  to 
384,000  by  next  April.  But  what  is  all-Im- 
portant Is  that  American  war  casualties  are 
declining  sharply  In  the  courae  of  the  U£. 
disengagement. 


WAR  OAINS  AND  CASUALTy  DROP 


A  PLAN  TO  COMBAT  AIR 
HZJACKINOS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  XAJvaas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATl  V  Efl 

Thursday,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  re- 
cent editorial  the  Kansaa  City  Star 
states: 

Saving  Amerloao  llTea  in  Vietnam  Is  a 
main  purpose  of  current  U.S.  war  policy 
and  In  that  aim  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
suoceedttkg. 

The  Star  attributes  the  drop  In  casu- 
alty rates  to  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursion,  UJ3.  troop  withdrawals 
and  Vletnamizatlon. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  would  bene- 
fit from  reading  "War  Gains  azul  Casu- 
alty Drop."  and  I,  therelore.  include  it 
totheRicomo: 

Was  Oaofs  akd  Casusltt  Diop 

Saving  American  lives  Ln  Vietnam  is  a 
m%>n  purpose  of  current  T3B.  war  policy  and 
in  that  «^im  the  Nixon  admlnlsQ^tlon  la  suc- 
ceeding. The  weekly  figures  on  battle  deaths 
make  this  clear.  The  latest  one-week  tcU  of 
6a — the  lowest  since  the  week  ending  Decem- 
ber a,  l»e€ — compares  with  190  killed  tn  the 
week  ending  August  33  last  year. 

More  elgnlflcant  Is  the  fact  that  during 
the  eight  weeka  since  VA,  ground  forces  left 
Cambodia,  American  battle  deaths  have 
dropped  to  leas  than  one-half  of  what  they 
were  for  the  comparative  period  In  19S8. 
Credit  for  the  improvement  can  be  assigned 
to  ths  TJS.  troop  withdrawal  program,  the 
allied  thrust  that  wiped  out  the  enemy^ 
sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian -Vietnamese 
border  and  the  Saigon  army's  assumption  of 
much  greater  combat  reeponsl  bill  ties. 

The  battered  Viet  Oong  are  not  a  potent 
fcroe  In  the  war  at  this  time  and  are  sus- 
tained only  by  Hanoi's  intervention.  Uore- 
over,  the  North  Vietnamese  are  no  longer 
capable  of  making  hit-and-ruoa  from  Cam- 
bodia Into  South  Vietnam  aa  they  did  before 
they  lost  their  CamC>odlan  havens  last  spring. 

To  this  extent  the  UjB.  venture  Into  Cam- 
bodia waa  ae  effective  aa  It  was  hoped  to  be. 
True,  the  Communists  are  still  trying  to 
taring  down  the  Lon  Nol  government  by  force. 
But  they  would  have  tried  that  anyway. 
And  their  conUnulng  effort  Is  being  Impeded 
by  American  air  strikes  and  the  almost  18.000 
South  Vietnamese  who  oontlnue  to  fight 
alongside  the  Cambodians. 

Apart  from  air  o[>eratlons  azul  the  nxppty- 
Ing  of  some  military  hardware  to  Phncm 
Penh,  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  aetlre 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MicRiaAH 
m  THE  EODSE  OP  BEPBESENTAllvifc) 

Thursday.  September  17, 1970 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  appalling  acts  of  aircraft  piracies 
make  it  clear  that  ways  must  be  toond 
to  put  an  end  to  such  criminal  acts  In 
tbe  future.  President  NUoa's  proposal 
calling  for  the  posting  of  guards  on  ap- 
propriate fUehts  deserves  the  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  also  examine  carefully 
all  serious  suggestions  to  safeguard  pas- 
sengers and  to  protect  aircraft  from  de- 
struction. In  this  regard.  I  noted  with 
Interest  the  plan  put  forth  by  columnist 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Wednesday,  September  16,  and  I  com- 
mend the  article  enUUed  "A  Plan  To 
Combat  Air  Hljacklnga"  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

A  Plait  To  Ookbat  Aia  Huackinos 
(By  Winiam  F.  Booklsy,  Jr.) 
It  oooun  to  nw  that  you  dont  nally  nod 
100  percent  cooperation  trom  erery  country 
la  tbe  world  In  order  to  Mt  up  >n  »ntl- 
^acUng  oodft.  A  few  smell  D&tlone  holillng 
out  can  undemUne  (for  uutance)  entl-pro- 
lUvatlon  tiaatlH,  or  provide  refuge  tor  »»- 
■aKine  or  wbeterer,  but  how  could  any  one, 
or  two,  or  tbree,  or  e  hair  doaen  counbrlee 
■tand  up  egelnat  an  air  boycott  conduoted 
by,  ley.  tae  United  8t»te«,  tbe  Soviet  nnlon, 
Japan,  Weet  Oermany,  England,  Prance  and 
Italyt 

t  do  not  bare  tbe  flgores  befox*  me,  but  X 
would  gues  that  tbree-quartera  oJ  tbe 
world's  air  traffic  flies  out  of,  or  fllea  towarda, 
one  of  these  countrlsa. 

The  preeumptlTe  case  against  SoTlet  oo- 
operatlon  In  any  enterprise  tb»t  oanduea* 
to  International  sUbUIty  le  In  tblj  sltuauon 
easUy  oTBiriome.  The  Russians  are  ueually 
prepared  »  cooperate  In  Tenturee  that 
inure  to  tbelr  own  benefit,  and  It  Is  clearly 
In  tbe  interest  o4  the  Sorlet  Onion  to  prevent 
tbe  bllacklng  of  Ite  own  planes. 

Bear  in  mind  that  hijacking,  in  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  is  much  more  tempting  tliaa  rise, 
whwe.  any  American  who  wUhee  to  make  ble 
way  to  Cuba,  there  to  settle  m  a  soelaUat 
paradise,  will  encounter  very  little  Interfer- 
ence from  American  authorities.  In  the  8&. 
Tlet  Union,  unless  you're  a  government  spy 
or  a  vloilnlst,  you  can't  leave:  So  that,  dee- 
peration  being  tbe  mother  of  invention,  it  is 
hound  to  oooTir,  increasingly,  to  tlie  baplae 
Ruselan,  that  a  pistol  aimed  at  tbe  iMad  of 
a  pilot  on  the  tloeeow-Iisningrad  run  eoald 
ca«ae  Mm  to  veer  o>v«r  an  extra  10  mlnntaa 
into  Belslnkl. 

Ify  point,  then.  Is  that  there  H  Uttle  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
oooperate  in  an  accord  the  terms  of  which 
wonld  be  simply  this.  No  airplane  from  the 
oonoordant  natlona  win  land  a  plaoa  In  any 
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country  which  declines  to  detain,  and  ahlp 
back  to  the  country  whence  tbe  airplane  la- 
sues,  the  hijacker.  Ror  wUI  any  aliplase  be 
permitted  to  land  In  any  of  the  oonoordant 
nations  which  flew  out  ot  a  country  that 
had  failed  so  to  treat  a  hijacker. 

And  then,  say  60  days  aft«r  the  agreement 
goes  into  effect.  It  could  be  strengthened 
even  further  to  exclude  trafhc  not  only  with 
the  country  that  refuses  to  extradite  the 
hijacker,  but  with  any  second  country  that 
refxises  to  apply  the  same  aanctiona  against 
the  oCCending  country  as  are  applied  by  the 
concordant  nations. 

Concurrently,  unless  Jordan  seizes  the  hi- 
jackers, and  returns  them,  respectively,  to 
New  York,  txindon.  Zurich  and  Tel  Aviv,  an 
embargo  Is  insututed.  beginning  immedi- 
ately. Those  who  defy  the  embargo  (Sweden, 
presumably),  will  also  be  boycotted,  after 
60  days.  This  kind  of  preasuxe  Is  direct,  ef* 
floaclous.  Just  and  nicely  symmetrical. 

The  one  disturbing  aspect  of  It  is  that 
it  would  require  the  concordant  nations  to 
perform  highly  disagreeable  acts,  such  as  re- 
turning to  the  Soviet  Union  people  who  fled 
from  It  with  only  the  end  In  mind  of  seek- 
ing personal  liberty.  That  is  painful,  but 
ooly  do  It  onoe,  and  political  refugees  will 
learn  that  they  will  have  to  find  means  of 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  without  threaten- 
ing the  Uvea  of  a  oouple  of  hundred  other 
paseengers.  which  Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

Oranted  that  there  are  opportunltlea  for 
evasion.  Cairo  can  inform  Ufl  that  although 
they  marshalled  three  £gypUan  dlvtslons  to 
circle  the  airfield,  the  hijackers  get  through. 
Unfortunately,  tn  the  case  of  Egypt  the  ex- 
cuse would  be  perfectly  plausible.  Still,  an 
investigating  team  could  be  deputized  to  be 
sent  Into  a  country  offering  such  an  excuse. 
Pending  the  ezonsratlon  of  the  country,  the 
boycott  would  be  enforced.  Uy  guess  Is  that, 
tmder  such  pressures,  even  the  Egyptian 
army  would  prevail. 

Every  country  In  the  world  Is  strangely 
dependent  on  air  traveL  It  Is  an  obvious  de- 
pendence In  such  countries  as  depend  heavily 
on  tourists.  But  even  sturdily  xenophobic 
countries  like  Cuba,  so  widely  boycotted  al- 
ready, culUvate  their  little  llnka  by  air.  In 
Cuba's  case  to  Mexico  and  to  Spain.  That  la 
why,  for  Instance.  Castro  has  regularly  per- 
mitted hijacked  airplanes  to  be  flown  out. 
once  landed  In  Havana;  and.  Indeed,  Castro 
has  not  shown  hlmaelf  to  be  hospitable  to 
the  hijacker. 

The  defiant  hijacking  countries  would  be 
left  only  with  the  satlafactlon  of  impound- 
ing the  stolen  airplane.  But  there  are  coun- 
termeasuree  available,  in  almost  every  ease: 
Let  the  tort-feasor  beware. 

Can  It  be  hoped  that  the  agreement  could 
be  Kipped  through  the  world*8  bureaucndes 
In  time  to  apare  the  traveling  public  Insecu- 
rity, and  perhaps  eren  deathT 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN- 
BOW  liONQ? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  SWA 

IN  THB  BODSS  OP  BXPBSSIMTATrnEB 
TViursday.  September  17, 1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  ii  daddy?"  A  mother  aski: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hiubsnd  aUve  or  dead?" 

Conununlst  North  Vietnam  Is  is<Ustl> 
caUy  pmeOang  ipHttual  and  mmUI 
gesiodde  orer  1.600  Amertcan  prlffxncn 
ot  war  and  their  families? 

How  loos? 
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POSSIBILrrY  OF  BOTH  PEACE  AND 
VTCTORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUS8  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1970 
Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russell 
Kirk  recently  wrote  an  encouraging  col- 
umn in  the  San  Francisco  Chronical  on 
our  prospects  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
His  analysis  of  the  present  situation  in 
Cambodia  is  particularly  interesting,  and 
I  believe  all  my  colleagues  would  benefit 
from  reading  -Possibility  of  Both  Peace 
and  Victory": 

fProm  tbe  S»n  Frmndsco  Cbronlcle, 

Aug.  26.  1970) 

PossjBa.rrT  or  Both  Peac«  and  VicroaT 

(ByBunellKlrk) 
Xhe  rvKl  fighting  In  Indocbina  doesn't 
occur  in  3outh  Vietnam  at  present:  the 
action  has  been  transferred  to  Cambodia, 
and  to  Laos,  or  at  least  to  the  Laotian 
frontier  At  the  SALT  talks.  President  Nlion 
ha*  good  prospects  cf  securing  from  the  Rus- 
tlftns  some  wnderftanding  about  Indochina. 
At  Parts,  the  emissaries  of  Saigon  seem  ready 
to  tnlk  again.  In  Laos,  the  Cotnmonlsta 
negotiate  with  the  royal  government. 

All  these  arc  cheering  algna  that  at  lart 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  are 
war  weary.  In  Saigon.  President  Tbleu  says 
the  war  may  last  three  years  longer — but 
wlU  end  in  victory.  He  expects  merely  50.000 
American  troops  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam 
a  year  from  now:  other  eatlmateo  put  that 
total  aa  low  oa  30,000. 

Despite  the  confusion  and  destruction  in 
Cambodia,  even  there  the  OommunUts  are 
not  winning.  Their  losses  have  been  heavy. 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  hold  any 
principal  towns.  The  Cambodian  army  grows 
in  size  and  effectiveness.  And  the  Cambodians 
re«Uy  have  begun  to  flght. 

And  in  CambodU.  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  must  be  asking  themselves 
just  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  In  South 
Vietnam,  they  were  able  to  declare  that  their 
mission  was  to  "liberate'*  and  reunite  their 
own  territory.  But  Cambodia  Is  another 
kettle  of  fish  ijtogcther. 

The  Khmer  people  baU  the  Vietnamese, 
and  the  Communists  obtain  from  the  coun- 
tryside almost  nothing  of  the  assistance  they 
were  able  to  sectire  from  antl-Salgon  ele- 
ments in  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  war  of 
Invasion,  clearly — meant  In  part  to  Bcoure 
new  supply-routes  for  the  attack  on  Saloon, 
but  as  yet  ineffectual  for  that  purpose. 

While  North  Vietnamese  shoot  Shmers; 
and  Khmers  shoot  Nortb  Vietnamese,  the 
Communist  caxise  across  the  frontier  la  en- 
feebled. Rrllevcd  ol  Communist  pressure. 
the  Saigon  govemmenl  extends  Its  control 
over  areas  that  for  many  years  were  domi- 
nated by  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  allies  from 
Hanoi.  Only  along  the  Uwtlan  frontier  do 
the  Communists  still  make  serious  forays 
against  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
troops — and  there  chiefly  to  guard  tbelr  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail. 

In  Hanoi,  the  Communist  faction  willing 
to  sectle  lor  the  possible,  teems  to  have  gain- 
ed ground.  President  Nixon's  Cambodian  ex- 
pedition taught  them  that  America  has  not 
become  a  paper  tiger.  Their  chief  hope.  In- 
deed, seems  to  be  that  the  American  left, 
American  paciflstH,  and  the  dove  faction  in 
Congreaa  may  bestow  upon  them  tinnecaa- 
sarily  what  the  Communists  of  Hanoi  have 
been  \inable  to  win  by  a  decade  of  atrooloua 
war. 

Militarily,  Hanoi  confronts  a  dllenuna.  If 
they  Olng  more  troops  Into  Cambodia  and 
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Laos,  they  run  the  grave  risk  of  provoking 
Thailand  into  maaajve  intervention.  The  Thai 
army  is  bigger  than  that  of  North  Vietnam. 
is  well  equipped,  and  is  undeclmated.  The 
Communists  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
more  help  from  Russia  and  Chtna- 

In  these  circumstance*.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  President  NUon  may  realtu 
his  ambition  to  be  known  as  the  statesman 
who  achieved  both  peace  and  victory. 


September  IS,  1970 


NIXON  MUST  ALTER  HIS  GAME 
PLAN 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 


bit,  developed  colossal  squared -errors  of  esti- 
mate, thoae  realduala  come  out  of  tbe  bid* 
of  the  imeroployed  and  not  out  of  the  pay- 
checks of  the  philosophers  of  freedom. 

BOW    IcrCB  TO   CXTAND 

It  la  an  ^horlam  of  American  political 
economy  that  the  Republicans  la  ofHce  act 
better  than  they  talk.  Just  as  the  DemocraU 
talk  better  than  they  act.  (It  Is  all.  ^par- 
ently,  a  question  of  which  constituency  la  to 
be  bambooKled.)  Portunately.  this  has  now 
been  the  case.  Although  a  Caapar  Wein- 
berger at  the  new  Bureau  of  Management 
and  Che  Budget  vocalizes  idloclea  about  tbe 
need  to  balance  the  budget  at  all  times,  even 
In  recession,  the  Nixon  team  Jettisons  the 
Puritan  Ethic  appropriate  to  personal  finance 
and  appeals  to  the  full -employment  balanced 
budget  and  Its  Implied  actual  deficit  when 
the  economy  recedes. 

It  Is  another  aphorism.  I  mean  behavior 
equation,  that  a  pcditlcal  party  Is  tn  a  state 


or  cAuroaHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970  -     ^ 

.  of  grace  before  an  election.  If  ever    Just  as 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco-     Arthur  Bums  in  the  Elsenhower  days  ad- 


nomic  condition  of  this  Nation  requires 
the  most  searching  analysis.  The  con- 
tinuation of  inflation  and  the  recession 
that  now  accompanies  it  requires  some 
renewed  thinking  about  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's economic  game  plan. 

Recently.  Paul  Samuebon.  the  noted 
economist,  wrote  an  interesting  article 
taking  issue  with  many  of  the  adrainis- 
tratlon's  economic  assumptions.  Most 
important  is  the  implicit  administration 
assumption  that  short  economic  re- 
straint, resulting  in  high  unemployment, 
will  lead  Inexorably  to  vigorous  long- 
term  growth  and  high  employment.  Pro- 
fesBOr  Samuelson  correctly  points  out 
that  the  economy  has  never  acted  In  this 
manner  and  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  will  radically  change. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  readers 
of  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  13.  1970) 
NrxoN  Must  Altvb  His  Qamz  Plan 
( By  Paul  Samuelson  t 
President  Nixon's  year  and  a  haU  In  office 
provides  a  long  enough  track  record  for  us 
to  make  some  provisional  appraliiOls  of  his 
team's  economic  perfommnee.  Just  as  an  old 
party  returned  to  office  has  the  handicap  of 
having  to  continue  with  Its  previous  poUolaa. 
a    newly    elected    party    baa    the    albatross 
around  Its  neck  of  having  to  repudiate  pre- 
vious policies  and  promlsa  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things. 

This  led  In  the  first  half  year  of  the  new 
administration  to  a  great  deal  of  Ideological 
uttaranoe.  Pine  tuning  was  out.  and  gradual- 
ism was  going  to  solve  our  Infiatlon  problem 
at  i««*w»»«*  cost.  Historical  studies  and 
multiple  trgrtwl^^*  from  the  Federal  Bc- 
sarr*  Bank  of  St.  Loula  baa  established  the 
primacy  of  the  supply  of  mone^,  and  so  fiscal 
poUoy  was  proved  impotent  to  affect  the 
aggregate  Isvel  of  affective  demand.  Incomes 
poUcle*  will  never  work,  and  besides  the 
only  tblng  worse  than  an  incocnes  policy  that 
doesn't  work  la  one  that  does — thereby  cre- 
ating distortions  in  resource  allocation  and 
inequities  among  persona. 

This  kind  of  Ideologloal  nonsense  Is  all 
part  of  the  game,  and  If  government  were 
merely  a  game,  we  oould  all  rellah  tbe  per- 
fonnanoe.  But  of  course  human  welfare  Is 
at  stake,  and  even  corporate  profits.  When 
Richard  Nixon  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  by 
refusing  to  exercise  presidential  pressures 
oQ  price  and  wage  dedsUxis.  that  resulted. 
not  unexpectedly,  In  a  raab  of  price  increases 
from  buslnaes  managements  relieved  of  one 
harassing  infiuenoe  from  Washington.  When 
the  gameplan.  boeed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  would  subside  at  the 
same   time  that  production  slowed  down  a 


vised  expansionary  policies  to  help  candidate 
Nixon  avoid  defeat  In  the  face  of  the  1*60 
recession,  we  have  recently  been  hearing  of 
pressure  from  Paul  McCracken  on  Chairman 
Burns  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  to  expand  the 
money  supply  beyond  the  magic  4  per  cent 
straight  Jacket  advocated  by  the  boys  from 
Cook  County.  Ironically,  It  was  B\ims  back  in 
1954  when  he  held  tbe  Job  of  economic  ad- 
visor who  was  putting  pressure — merited 
pressure  in  my  opinion — on  Federal  Reserve 
chairman  Martin  to  flood  tbe  market  with 
liquidity. 

But  then  why  should  Dr.  Bums  succumb 
to  the  preasure  of  Dr.  McCracken.  when  Dr. 
Bums  expects  us  to  return  to  full  employ- 
ment some  unq>eclfled  Ume  in  1B71?  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  was  surprised  to 
learn  of  this  optimistic  outlook,  and  with 
good  reason  since  other  board  governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  were  no  doubt  also  sur- 
prised. 

tJnfortunateiy.  Arthur  Bums  does  not  have 
an   unblemished   record   In   forecasting   full 
employment  around  the  comer.  In  a  famous  - 
Chicago   speech    of    April,    1961,    when    the 
economic  recovery  was  not  yet  three  months 
old.  Bums  warned  against  the  excessively  ex- 
pansionary   policies    of    the    Kennedy    "gay 
stagnationists."  putting  on  tbe  line  his  schol- 
arly reputation  as  a  long  time  student  of  tbe 
American  business  cycle  by  predicting  that 
4  per  cent  full  employment  would  bo  achieved 
In  1903.  It  took  three  more  years  and  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  War  to  validate  this  rash 
foreca-irt.  and  If  I>r.  Bums  does  not  fare  bet- 
ter In  his  present  crystaJ-ball  garlng.  It  wUl 
not  be  m  the  present  administration  that  we 
again  see  unemplojrment  below  4  per  cent. 
Alas,  Karl  Marx  was  right:  the  Job  makes 
the  man.  I  have  known  three  socialists  who 
became  the  heads  of  central  banks,  and  for 
two  out  of  the  three  you  could  soon  not  t*ll 
the    difference    between    them    and   a    good 
burgher  from  Basle.  The  difference  between 
a  speech  t^y  William  McChwney  Martin.  Jr.. 
and  Arthur  F.  Bums  Is  evaporating  day  by 
day,  a  fact  which   probably  both  men  will 
take    as    a    oompllment — wtilch    only   lUus- 
trates  the  pcrfnt  I  am  making. 

CONCLU830MS 

In  this  summer  of  1970  the  erudal  isnuaa 
for  policy  m^k^pg  can  be  briefly  summarized: 

1.  This  administration  inberited  an  infla- 
tion that  would  have  snowbaUed  U  some 
retardation  bad  not  been  engineered  by 
Washington.  But  when  the  stubbornness  at 
tbe  Inflation  and  the  slowness  of  the  upturn 
exceeded  general  expectations,  bo^  fiscal 
and  monetary  gameplans  should  be  altered 
in  the  direction  of  greater  tspanMonary 
stimulus. 

2.  Tbe  major  premise  underlying  Bepub- 
Ucan  economics  was  dubious  In  prospect 
and  has  been  shown  to  be  false  by  experi- 
ence— namely  that  there  was  some  path  of 
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ahort-term  restraint  which  wlU  purge  the 
system  of  lu  earlier  exoseees  and  prepare 
the  way  for  vigorous  long-term  growtii  with 
fun  employment  and  price  stability  In  free 
markets.  One  must  face  up  to  the  bitter 
truth  that  only  so  long  as  the  economy  Is  de- 
pressed are  we  likely  to  be  free  of  inflation: 
once  high  employment  Is  again  attained,  in- 
flationary pressures  will  again  assert  them- 
selves. 

This  fact  has  vital  Implications  for  poUcy. 
It  means  we  ought  not  to  try  to  stagnate 
ourselves  Into  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments equilibrium.  It  argues  against  paying 
too  heavy  a  price  in  terms  of  unemployment 
now  in  the  delusory  belief  that  this  noble 
aacrifloe  will  purchaee  lasting  Immunity  to 
inflation.  Finally,  it  means  that  our  troubles 
are  by  no  mef*  over  when  that  day  cxnaes 
when  we  flnally  have  clearly  turned  tbe  cor- 
ner In  favor  of  vigorous  forward  expansion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IS  THE  CHOICE  ALREADY  LIMITED 
TO  "THE  POLICEMAN'S  CLUB  OR 
THE  ANARCHIST'S  BOMB?" 


VISIT  OP  PREMIER  OP  ISRAEL 


HON,  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxlNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1970 
(Mr.  PDCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  PDCLNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  today  is  playing  host  to 
the  premier  of  Israel,  Golda  Melr.  who 
U  conung  here  on  a  most  Important  and 
historic  mission.  She  Is  coming  here  to 
try  to  put  In  proper  perspective  the  prob- 
lems that  face  Israel  today  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  drive  for  expansion 
In  the  Middle  East.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  for  a 
fruitful  meeting  between  Mrs.  Melr  and 
the  President  ol  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  entire  Amer- 
ican administration,  for  tadeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  most  important  that  we 
Americans  realize  what  is  happening  in 
the  Middle  East  today.  This  is  not  Just  a 
skirmish  between  Israel  and  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas.  What  we  are  seeing  to- 
day in  the  Middle  East  Is  a  major  of- 
fensive by  the  Soviet  Union  to  set  up  a 
cordon  sanitalre  of  pro-Soviet  captive 
nations  In  the  Middle  East  which  will 
then  dominate  the  Middle  East  and  the 
countries  of  Africa  and  that  whole  part 
of  the  world.  So  I  am  sure  that  all  Amer- 
icans pray  that  America  will  respond  to 
Sirs.  Melr's  request  for  additional  arms 
and  funds.  Israel  today  is  carrying  the 
burden  of  a  »1.5  billion  defense  budget, 
and  this  Is  for  a  nation  of  2.3  million 
people.  Israel  is  the  only  country  that 
today  has  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
Soviet  aggression  In  the  Middle  East.  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  would  sup- 
port giving  that  beleaguered  country  all 
the  aid  that  they  need  today.  Israel  has 
not  asked  for  a  single  American  soldier. 
They  do  not  even  want  American  me- 
chanics to  service  the  airplanes  that  they 
arc  buying  from  us.  They  want  no  Amer- 
ican involreraent  In  teims  of  personnel. 
AU  that  they  want  Is  the  tools  with 
which  to  defend  their  country,  and  I 
think  that  the  American  people  are  in 
a  mood  to  give  the  Israeli  people  what 
they  need  to  stop  Soviet  aggressian  tn 
the  Middle  East. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAUXOawlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESEHTATrVES 

ThuTSdav.  September  17.  1970 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 

with  my  brief  remarks  a  recent  news- 
letter which  I  am  sending  to  my  Califor- 
nia constituents.  The  senseless,  vicious, 
and  ugly  ten-oristlc  attacks  presently  be- 
ing levded  against  our  society  and  its 
policemen  pose  intolerable  threats  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  free  and  open  system 
of  government.  I  seek  to  discuss  that 
tlireat  in  the  following  newsletter; 
Ncwsixrm  No.  7.  SiPTXMaEa  1970 
Vice  President  Agnew  defined  most  clearly 
In  a  recent  speech  to  the  American  Legion, 
a  desperate  choice  that  conceivably  oould 
be  confronting  the  American  people  due  to 
the  wave  of  ugly  and  senseless  violent  at- 
tacks on  our  Society  and  Its  Institutions  and 
PoUcsmen. 

"Confronted  wltb  a  choice."  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said,  "the  American  people  would  choose 
the  Policeman's  club  over  the  Anarchist's 
bomb."  And.  assuredly  he  Is  right.  If  we 
are  In  fact  reduced  to  that  choice  by  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  guerilla  assaults  on  our 
institutions  and  on  our  police,  there  is  no 
question  that  Americans  will  choose  the 
•order  and  security"  that  result  from  a  To- 
talitarian Society.  That  choice  wUl  be  tbe 
death  of  a  Free  Society,  but  If  bombings 
and  assassinations  can  be  controlled  no 
other  way  a  Free  Society  has  met  Its  death 
in  any  event. 

It  is  that  Intolerable  cboice  between  two 
extreme  svUs  that  the  madness  of  the  radl- 
qal  extremists  of  the  Left  has  placed  before 
us.  A  measure  of  their  tUngerouB  insanity 
can  be  taken  by  a  review  of  the  violence  of 
tbe  pest  few  mootha. 

'nius  far  this  year  at  least  a  doeen  Police- 
men have  been  killed  and  more  than  100 
wounded  m  terrorist  attacks.  These  attaoks 
are  characterized  by  guerrilla  tnctlce — the 
officers  have  been  ambuahed.  enlped  at, 
boobytrapped  and  cold  bloodedly  shot  down 
for  no  visible  reason,  such  aa  the  recent 
Berkeley  assassination  of  a  young  poUeeman. 
The  Chief  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
California,  Charles  O'Brien,  recently  reported 
that  there  had  been  SK)  bombings  a  week  In 
California,  alone,  for  the  last  three  months. 
The  targeu  of  these  guerrillas  appear  to  be 
any  symbol  of  the  American  System,  wheth- 
er It  be  a  Bank,  University,  a  Draft  Board, 
a  Courtroom,  a  Police  Station,  or  a  Police- 
man. 

The  horror  that  took  place  In  San  Rafael 
this  summer  when  a  group  of  Black  UlU- 
t&nts  invaded  a  courtroom  and  murdered 
the  Judge  was  later  characterized  by  SD3 
leader,  Tom  Harden  as  "one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant uprisings  or  acts  of  rebeUlMi  in  the 
past  20  years." 

The  tendency  of  the  Waatbermen  and 
Black  Panther  revolutionaries  to  romanUoiae 
ugly  and  vLclou£  acts  of  violence  as  gestures 
of  political  protest  should  not  be  under- 
rateil.  Their  total  acceptance  of  the  false  and 
dangerous  philosophy  that  "the  end  Justifies 
the  means"  Is  a  meejmre  of  the  real  tbreat 
they  pose  to  an  orderly  resolution  of  tbe 
desperate  social  problems  confronting 
America. 

The  Black  Panther  who  postures  wltb  the 
symbols  of  violence,  tbe  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion belt,  and  who  glories  In  tbe  murder  of 
a  Policeman  docs  the  cause  of  racial  Justice 
no  service.  He  seriously  sets  hvA  those 
efforts. 
Roy   WUfclns,   Biecuttve  Director   of   the 
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NAACP.  recently  commented  on  this  theme: 
"A  racial  population  cannot  escape  Its  pub- 
lic image  when  some  of  Its  members  kill 
a  Policeman  in  Chicago,  enlpe  at  Policemen 
in  other  cities  and  shoot  two  policemen  in 
New  Tork  .  .  .  more  rapidly  than  appears 
on  tbe  surface,  tbe  whole  race  Is  being 
branded  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  few.  It  is 
time  for  miUlons  of  Negro  Americans  to  set 
upon  tbe  preachmeot  of  Paul  to  tbe  Tbee- 
FTftlfMilft"^  .  ■  •  'Withdraw  yourselves  from 
every  brother  that  walketb  disorderly.' "  I 
pas  no  Judgment  on  the  Justice  of  what  Boy 
Wllklns  discusses,  but  I  believe  he  accurate- 
ly portrays  the  consequences. 

To  indicate  how  perilously  close  we  may 
already  be  to  the  unacceptable  choice  of  "tbe 
Policeman's  club  or  the  Anarchist  bomb", 
the  Interaatlooal  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations this  July  adopted  a  Resolution 
stating  "we  serve  immediate  notice  that  if 
govemr-.ent  support  Is  not  forthcoming  to 
■top  t>^  -*  killings  ...  we  will  be  faced  with 
two  unt'eetrable  alternatives.  All  police  of- 
floere  represented  by  tbe  International  Con- 
ference of  Police  Associations  wUl  stand 
united  together  in  aU  out  retaliation  against 
these  unfieleas  killings  even  if  It  is  in  the 
form  of  on-tbe-street  Justice  against  those 
persons,  orgaoiaed  or  otherwise,  who  injure 
or  klU  police  oScers,  or  we  wUl  collectively 
recommend  to  all  of  our  representative  mem- 
bers that  they  withhold  their  services  untU 
that  necessary,  definite,  positive  and  tangible 
Oovemmenc,  Judicial  and  pubUc  support  U 
forthoonxiCLg." 

When  the  top  AssocUtion  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment officials  in  America  threatens  to  revert 
to  '•on-the-sweet  Justice",  the  average  Amer- 
ican has  a  fairly  clear  signal  of  how  perilously 
close  we  are  to  a  rejection  or  our  Free  So- 
ciety and  Its  Constitutional  safeguards  of  ar- 
rest, trial,  conviction  and  punishment.  And 
yet,  this  Association  h&s  clearly  threatened 
to  make  the  cboice  for  the  "PoUoecnan's 
club",  to  which  Vice  President  Agnew  re- 
ferred, because  they  believe  the  only  otber 
choice  U  the  "Anarcblst's  bomb." 

Is  the  choice  then  already  limited  to  tbe 
two  extremes  of  the  "PoUceman'e  club"  or 
the  "Anarchtst's  bomb*"  Wot  in  my  view.  To 
accept  those  choices  as  tbe  only  two  eolu- 
tiona  would  be  to  accept  the  demise  of  a 
Free  America. 

I  understand  tbe  Police  Association  In  its 
beUef  that  the  choice  is  already  that  narrow. 
They  are  tbe  primary  targets  of  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary Ouerriilaa.  They  are.  In  tbe  warped 
minds  of  tbe  Revolutionaries,  the  symbol  of 
the  society  they  so  violently  hate.  And  police 
have  been,  to  our  shame,  too  often  relegated 
by  a  tax-conscious  public,  to  inferior  roles 
mcooM-wlse  In  our  Society.  SlmUarly,  tbey 
bear  the  brunt  of  much  of  the  turmoil  In  to- 
day's America.  Not  only  mu&t  they  uphold 
their  customary  and  usual  role  of  fighting 
crime,  but  now  they  must  assimie  larger  roles 
relating  to  the  divisions  in  America  between 
races,  between  students  and  tbe  community. 
and  aU  types  of  complicated  and  sensitive 
stresses  and  strains.  Too  often  the  Policeman 
is  the  one  who  receives  the  abuse  from  all  and 
who  must  keep  separate  these  contending 
and  angry  groups  without  involving  himself 
as  a  partisan  or  supporter  of  either,  and  now 
he  finds  himself  as  a  target  for  insane  radi- 
cals. We  ask  much  from  our  Policemen — and 
we  give  little. 

He  should  know  we  respect  bis  difbcult 
role — be  should  know  we  recognise  Its  vital 
importance  to  u* — that  if  he  performs  it 
well,  we  will  stm  survive  as  s  Free  Nation — 
that  If  he  loses  tbe  will  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue as  a  profssalonal  policeman  that  be 
can  endanger  this  Freedom  as  can  no  other 
group  of  Americans.  We  really  havent  told 
him.  by  voice  or  by  action,  that  today  his  la 
the  essential  role  In  tbe  comitant  effort  to 
preserve  and  enlarge  Freedom  In  America. 
Too  often,  he  has  been  depicted  as  the  Instru- 
ment that  JeopaRflaea  Freedom.  We  can 
start,  then.  In  an  effort  to  find  choices  otber 
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ibAQ  the  *'PoUcein*n"»  cJut)  or  the  AnarcMrt'i 
bomo".  by  fcngnimng  the  vtui  mnd  tmpcff- 
UJ»  role  the  Police  will  play  In  flndlnc  otber 
olicrices. 

We  cm  start.  »l*o.  by  Mscrttog  lOAt  wo  oe- 
Uere  other  cbolcee  do  exist  and  cbxl  be  found. 
ThAt  we,  as  Amerlcaaa.  wiU  not  permit  thU 
unique  Society  to  be  deetroyed  by  mlndleaa 
advocates  of  violence.  We  can  reject  aU  apolo- 
glate  for  indiTlduaU  or  organizatlon«  that 
countenance  or  engage  In  terroristic  icta  of 
violence  egalnst  people  or  property.  We  can 
hope  to  isolate  those  movement*  from  the 
raUonal  community  and  deprive  them  ot  eup- 
port.  both  monetary  and  ideological. 

Although  I  have  suggested  some  necoeaary 
changes  in  attitudes  that  I  believe  wlU  be 
helpful  In  meeting  this  cilAle.  I  alao  believe 
■ome  specific  actions  are  neceeeary.  Space 
precludes  dlscuaalon  of  thoee  propoeaia,  but 
I  Intend  to  devote  the  next  Newsletter  to 
thoee  specifics. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  put  It  well:  "It  would 
be  foolhardy  not  to  be  concerned  about  the 
turmoil  end  strtfe  and  violence  we  wltneas, 
much  of  It  mindlees  and  devoid  of  construc- 
Uve  ends.  But  coaoern  must  not  give  way  to 
panic." 

Sincerely  yours. 

jBkOMa  a.  Waliob. 
VJS.  CongresMman.  I4th  Diatriet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tn  Tnalntf*"'"g  a  continual  record  ot 
weaUiar  obeervaUone  at  Aahton  alnoe  April 
1034.  tASt  year  Stelnmann  wea  alec  the 
recipient  of  a  Sfr^year  serrtoe  award  pin. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  more  than  13,000 
volunteer  observers  throiighouc  the  United 
States  who  maice  and  record  dally  weather 
observftUons.  The  inlormatloa  they  gmther 
U  proceMed  and  pubU&hed  by  the  EnvlroD- 
mantal  DaU  Service,  another  ESSA  compo- 
nent, and  Is  invaluable  in  recorxllng  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Nauon.  Many  ot  these  observers, 
Uke  SUlnmanu,  eerve  without  pay. 
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SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILrry  OP 
BUSINESS 


SALUTE  TO  GUST  STETNMANNjVOL- 
UNTEER  WEATHER  OBSERVER 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

Of  iDAao 
D)  THE  BOUSK  OP  RSPBXBZNTATIVX3 

rhursdov.  September  17, 1970 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  call  the  atbentlon  ot  my 
colleagues  to  the  deserved  recognition 
recently  given  to  one  o!  Idaho's  citizens 
for  his  long  and  faithful  service  as  a 
volunteer  weather  observer.  For  36  years. 
Gust  SteUunann  of  Ashton.  Idaho,  has 
made  and  recorded  daQy  weather  ob- 
servations In  his  community.  For  his 
service  he  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  Weather  Bureau's  John  Campanlus 
Holm  Award.  Since  1934.  Stelnmann  has 
rendered  a  service  of  great  value  to  the 
people  of  Ashton  and  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  by  observing  and  making  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  weather  to  the  area. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  news  release  describing  Mr. 
Stelnmann's  service  and  the  John  Cam- 
panlU5  Holm  Award: 

Balctx  to  Oust  arwicMAin* 
WUHXHOTOH. — Onst  at^lnmftnn  of  Axbton, 
Idaho.  A  Toluntewr  w«»ther  obaerrer  for  the 
Wefttber  Bure»u  Rlac«  1934,  1b  one  of  25  vol- 
Quteer  w««tber  obaerrert  selected  nation- 
wide to  receive  the  John  Campanlua  Holm 
AwardA.  according  to  the  Environmental  8cl- 
emee  SerDcca  AdmlnlstrsUon  (BSSA)  ot  the 

Department  of  Cooimeroe.  

These  awiiMe,  created  In  1059  by  ESSA'i 
Weather  Bureau,  are  preeented  annually  to 
honor  volunteer  obeerven  for  outgtanrtlng 
s^,<vwwp|i«*^wiimtii  In  the  field  of  metaoro- 
loflcal  obeervmtlonji.  The  award  la  namert  for 
John  Oampanlos  Holro.  a  Lutharah  mmlstcr, 
who  la  the  first  person  known  to  ban  taken 
ayitamatlc  weather  obserratloaj  tn  the 
American  colonlea.  In  1844  and  IMS,  the 
Bevennd  Holm  mad*  record  of  the  clUnate 
wtthont  tha  oa*  ot  loatrument*  sear  the 
preaast  itta  of  wnmacton.  OeL 

Stetnxoazm,  a  ratbed  tanner,  was  reoov- 
nJzed  for  oatatandlng  and  faithful  asrvloa 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxmoa 
m  THS  HOU3B  or  REPBESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
University  of  Chicago  economist,  Milton 
Friedman,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "The  Social  ReaponalbUlty  or 
BusLoeas"  at  a  conference  In  Munich. 

This  very  algniflcant  speech  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  September  13.  1970. 
So  that  my  colleagues  can  share  the  in- 
sights of  Professor  Friedman,  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  CoifcazasioNAL  Rkcord  at 
this  point: 

Social  Rbspohsibilztt  or  BTTsnnas 
(By  M.  Friedman) 
When  I  hear  bualneasmen  speak  eloquently 
about  the  "aoclal  respoiulbUlUM  of  buHneas 
m  a  free  enterprise  lytem."  I  am  reminded 
of  the  wonderful  Une  about  the  Frenchman 
who  discovered  at  the  a««  of  70  that  be  had 
been  speaking  prose  all  hU  Ufe. 

The  buxlneatmeii  believe  that  they  are  de- 
fending free  enterprKe  when  they  declaim 
that  bualnesB  ta  not  concerned  "merely"  with 
profit  but  also  with  promoting  desirable  "so- 
cial" ends;  that  buelneee  has  a  "eoclftJ  con- 
science" and  takee  serlodsly  ita  responslbl]- 
Itlea  for  providing  emplOTment,  eliminating 
dlacrlminaUon,  avoiding  pollution  and  what- 
ever elee  may  be  the  caicb  words  of  the  con- 
temporary crop  ot  reformera. 

In  fact  they  are— or  would  be  If  they  or 
any  one  else  took  them  aerlouel; — preaching 
pure  and  unadulberlxed  socialism.  Business- 
men who  talk  thl5  way  are  unwitting  puppets 
of  the  intellectual  forces  that  have  been 
undermining  the  bssla  ot  a  free  society  these 
past  decadee. 

The  discussions  of  the  "loclal  reaponsl- 
bUltiea  of  bualneae"  are  notable  by  their  an- 
alytical looeenesa  and  lack  of  rigor.  What 
doee  It  mean  to  say  that  "business"  has  re- 
•ponslbUltlee? 

Only  people  can  have  reponslblllUes.  A 
corporaUon  la  an  artificial  person  and  tn  this 
sense  may  have  artificial  responslbUltles  but 
-business"  as  a  whole  cannot  be  eUd  to  have 
rwponslblUtles  even  tn  this  vague  sense.  The 
firt  step  toward  clarity  in  examining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sodal  responsibility  of  buslnesa 
la  to  aak  precLaely  what  It  implies  for  whom. 
Presumably  the  individuals  who  are  to  be 
responsible  are  busineexmen,  which  means 
Individual  proprietors  or  corporate  eiecutlvea. 
Most  of  the  discussion  of  social  responsibility 
U  directed  at  corporations,  so  In  what  follows 
I  ■»i*-ii  meetly  oegleot  the  Individual  pro- 
prietor and  speak  of  corporate  executives. 

In  a  free  enterprise  private  property  sys- 
tsms,  a  oorporate  executive  Is  an  employes 
o<  the  owne«B  of  the  b\ialnass.  Hs  has  a  dl- 
rsot  rasponslbUlty  to  his  smployen. 


That  responsibility  is  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness In  accordance  with  their  desires,  which 
generally  will  be  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible  while  conforming  to  the  basic  rules 
of  the  society,  both  those  embodied  In  law 
and    those   embodied    lo    ethical    custom. 

Of  course,  In  some  cases  his  employers  may 
have  a  different  objective.  A  group  of  persons 
might  establish  a  oorporatioa  for  an  elee- 
mosynary purpose — for  example,  a  hospital, 
or  a  acbDoL  In  this  oaae  the  manager  of  the 
corporation  will  not  have  money  proQt  as 
hu  objective  but  the  rcndwlng  of  certain 
services. 

In  either  case,  the  key  point  Is  that,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  corporate  executive,  the  man- 
ager Is  the  agent  of  the  private  Individuals 
who  own  the  corporation  or  establish  the 
slsemoaynsry  institution,  and  this  primary 
responsibility  Is  to  them. 

Needless  to  say,  this  does  not  mean  that  it 
Is  easy  to  Judge  how  well  he  is  performing  his 
talk.  But  at  least  the  criterion  of  perform- 
ance Is  straightforward,  and  the  persons 
among  whom  a  voluntary  contractual  ar- 
rangement exists  are  clearly  defined. 

Of  course,  the  corporate  executive  Is  also 
a  parson  in  his  own  right.  As  a  peirson.  he 
may  have  many  other  respoDslbllttles  that 
he  reoognlaee  or  assumes  voluntarily — to  his 
family,  his  coosolsnce.  bis  fsellngs  of  charity, 
his  oburah,  his  dubs,  his  city,  his  cotmtry 
etc. 

He  may  feel  Impelled  by  these  rsfiposislblll- 
ties  to  devote  put  of  his  income  to  causes 
he  regards  ss  worthy,  or  to  refuse  to  work 
for  particular  corporations,  or  even  to  leave 
his  Job,  for  example,  to  Join  bis  country's 
armed  foroes. 

If  we  wish,  we  may  refer  to  some  of  tbeee 
reepoDBlblUtles  as  "sodal  re^KmalblUtles.** 
But  In  theee  respects  he  la  acting  as  a  prln- 
dp&l,  not  an  agent;  he  Is  spending  his  own 
money  or  time  or  energy,  not  the  money  of 
his  employers  or  the  time  or  energy  he  has 
contracted  to  devote  to  their  purposes.  If 
theee  are  "social  responsibilities.**  tbsy  are 
the  social  respcnilbllltlea  of  individuals.  no« 
of  business. 

What  does  It  mean  to  say  that  the  oor- 
porata  executive  has  a  "sodal  reepaasibllity" 
tn  his  oapadty  as  businesaman  7  If  this  state- 
ment is  not  pure  rhetoric.  It  must  mean  that 
be  Is  to  aot  In  some  way  that  Is  not  In  the 
Interest  of  his  employers. 

For  example,  that  he  is  to  refrain  from 
increasing  the  price  of  the  product  even 
though  that  would  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  oorpovatlon  In  order  to  oontrlbute  to 
the  sodal  objective  of  preventing  inflation, 
Or,  that  be  is  to  make  expenditures  in  re- 
ducing pollution  beyond  the  amount  that 
Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  oorporatlon 
or  that  is  required  by  law  In  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  aoclal  objedlve  ot  Improving 
the  environment.  Or  he  is  to  hire  "hard-core" 
unemployed  Instead  of  better  qualified  avail- 
able workmen  at  the  expense  of  oorporate 
profits  to  contrlbote  to  the  sodal  objective 
of  reducing  poverty. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  corporats  ex- 
ecutive would  be  spending  someone  else's 
money  for  a  general  eodal  Interest.  Inscfsr  as 
his  actions  In  accord  with  his  "social  re- 
Bponslblltty"  reduce  returns  to  stockbc^ders, 
he  Is  spading  their  money.  Insofar  sa  bis 
wjttons  raise  the  price  to  customers,  ha  Is 
spending  the  custooMrs'  mooey.  Insofar  as 
bis  acttons  lower  the  wages  of  some  em- 
ployees, be  Is  spending  their  money. 

In  each  case,  the  stockholders  or  the  ctts* 
tomsr*  or  the  employees  could  sep&ratsly 
mfttw^  tbstr  own  moosy  on  the  particular 
aoMon  If  tbsy  wtsbsd  to  do  so.  Tbs  sseouttvs 
Is  ■^■»*'*-"~g  a  illsanflt  "sodal  rsspooidblUty." 
rather  tban  Mrvlnc  as  an  agsnt  of  the  sCook- 
boldera  or  tb*  onstcmers  or  the  ecnployves. 
only  If  hs  sps&ds  tSie  money  tn  a  dUTersmt 
war   tbaa   tbsy   Individually   would   bars 
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But  IT  he  does  this,  be  Is  in  affect  im- 
posing taxes,  on  the  ome  hand,  and  dsdding 
on  bow  ths  tax  proceeds  ahaU  be  spent,  on 
the  otber. 

ThU  prooeea  raises  poUUcal  questions  on 
tvo  levels:  prlndple,  and  consequences.  On 
tbs  level  of  political  prlndple,  tiie  impo- 
sition of  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  tax 
proceeds  are  governmental  functions. 

We  have  established  elaborate  oonstltu- 
tlonal.  parliamentary,  and  Judicial  provisions 
to  control  these  functlDns,  to  assure  that 
taxes  are  Impoeed  so  fax  as  poeslble  in  ac- 
cocdaocs  with  the  preferences  and  desires 
of  the  public — after  all,  "no  taxation  with- 
out representatloc "  was  one  of  the  battle 
cries  of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  have  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
to  separate  the  legislative  function  of  Un- 
[Malng  taxes  and  enacting  expenditures  from 
the  executive  function  of  collecUng  taxes 
and  admlnlst«riag  expenditure  programs 
from  the  judlcUl  function  of  mediating  dis- 
putes and  Interpreting  the  law. 

Here  the  businessman— self -selectsd  or 
appointed  directly  or  Indirectly  by  stock- 
holders—Ls  to  be  Bimuitaneouely  legislator, 
executive,  and  Judiciary.  He  is  to  dedde 
whom  to  tax  by  how  much,  and  for  what 
purpoee,  and  he  Is  to  spend  the  proceeds — 
all  this  guided  only  by  general  exhortations 
from  on  high  to  restrain  Inflation.  Improve 
the  envlrtmment.  flgbt  poverty  and  so  on 
and  on. 

Tbe  whole  Justification  for  permitting  the 
oorpcvate  executive  to  be  selected  by  the 
stockholders  is  that  the  executive  Is  an 
agent  serving  the  interests  of  his  prlndpal. 
This  Justification  disappears  when  the  cor- 
porate executive  imposes  t&xee  and  spends 
the  proceeds  for  "sodal"  purposes.  Hs  be- 
comes In  effect  a  public  employee,  a  dvtl 
servant,  even  though  he  remains  In  name 
an  employee  of  a  private  enterpriaa.  On 
grounds  of  political  prlndple.  It  is  Intoler- 
able that  such  dvtl  servants — insofar  as 
their  actloiu  In  the  name  of  social  respoo- 
elbUlty  are  real  and  not  Just  fraudulent 
window-dressing— should  be  aeleoted  as  tbey 
now  are.  If  they  are  to  be  dvll  aervants.  then 
they  must  be  B«»lected  through  a  poUUoal 
process.  If  tbey  are  to  Impose  taxes  and 
make  expenditures  to  foster  "social"  objec- 
tives, then  pollUcal  machinery  must  be  set 
up  to  guide  the  sjaessmeat  of  tAxes  and  to 
detemUne  through  a  political  process  ttie 
objectives  to  be  served. 

This  Is  the  bsslo  reaaon  why  the  dootrlns 
of  "sodal  responsibility"  Involves  tbe  aooept- 
ance  of  the  socialist  view  that  political  mech- 
anisms— not  market  mechaniszne— are  tbe 
appropriate  way  to  determine  tbe  allocation 
of  scarce  resources  to  alterrmLlve  uses. 

On  tbe  gtotmds  of  oonaequenoee,  can  tbe 
oorporate  exscutlve  In  fact  dlachan^  bis 
alleged  "social  reaponslblliUes"?  On  ths  one 
hand,  suppose  be  could  get  away  with  spend- 
ing the  stockbolders'  or  customers'  or  scn- 
pIoyee«'  money.  How  Is  be  to  know  bow  to 
spend  It?  He  is  told  that  be  must  contribute 
to  fighting  Inflation.  How  Is  be  to  know  irtiat 
actions  of  his  will  oontrlbute  to  that  end? 
He  Is  presumably  an  expert  m  running  his 
company — In  producmg  a  product  or  eelUng 
It  or  financiog  it.  But  nothing  about  his 
selection  makee  him  an  expert  on  Inflation. 
Will  his  holding  down  the  price  of  his  prod- 
uct reduoe  inflaUonary  pressure?  C^.  by  leav- 
ing mors  spendmg  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  customers,  simply  divert  It  elsewhere? 
Or,  by  forcing  >^im  to  produce  leas  because 
of  the  Icrwer  price,  will  it  simply  oontrlbute 
to  shortages?  Even  If  he  could  answer  these 
questions,  how  mtich  ooet  Is  he  Jurtlfisd  In 
imposing  on  his  stockholders,  customsra,  and 
employees  f<w  this  eodal  purpose?  What  Is 
bis  appropriate  ahazs  and  wbat  Is  tbs  sppro- 
prlate  share  of  others? 

And,  whether  be  wants  to  or  not.  can  he 
g«t  away  wltb  spending  bis  ^ockboldsn', 
oustocnan'.  or  emptoyess'  moosyt  Will  not 
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the  stockholders  fire  him?  (Either  the  pres- 
ent ones  or  those  who  take  over  when  his 
actions  In  the  name  of  eoclal  responsibility 
have  redtjoed  tbe  corporation's  profits  and 
also  the  price  of  lU  stock.)  His  customers 
and  his  employees  can  desert  him  for  other 
producers  and  employers  less  scrupulous  In 
exercising  tbelr  sodal  reaponslbllltlee. 

This  facet  of  "social  reeponslbClty"  doc- 
trine Is  brouj^t  into  sharp  relief  when  tbs 
doctrine  is  used  to  Juetlfy  wage  restrsJnt  by 
trade  unions.  Tbe  conflict  of  mtereet  Is 
naked  and  clear  wben  union  oSlclals  are  aaked 
to  subordinate  the  interests  of  their  mem- 
bers to  scHne  more  general  social  purpose. 

If  the  union  offldals  try  to  enforce  wags 
reettamt,  the  consequence  Is  likely  to  be 
wildcat  strikes,  rank  and  file  revdts,  and 
the  emergence  of  strong  competitors  for  tbelr 
Jobs.  We  thus  have  the  Ironic  phenomenon 
that  umon  leaders — at  least  In  the  VS. — 
bsve  objected  to  government  mterference 
with  the  market  far  more  oonsUtently  and 
courageously  than  have  buslnesa  Isadora. 

The  dlfllculty  of  exerdslng  "social  respon- 
sibility" Illustrates,  of  course,  the  great  virtue 
of  private  competlUve  enterprise — It  forces 
people  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  actions 
and  makes  It  dUDcnlt  for  tbem  to  "expldt" 
other  people  for  dther  selflsh  or  imselfish 
purposes.  They  can  do  good — but  only  at 
their  own  expense. 

Many  a  reader  who  has  followed  the  argu- 
ment tills  for  may  be  tempted  to  remonstrate 
that  It  Is  all  well  and  good  to  speak  of  gov- 
ernment's having  the  responsibility  to  im- 
jxise  tax^  and  determine  expendlturee  for 
such  "social"  purpose*  as  controlling  pollu- 
tion or  training  tbe  hard-core  unemployed, 
but  that  the  problems  ore  too  urgent  to  wait 
on  tbe  slow  course  of  political  processes,  that 
tbs  exerdse  of  social  reepohslblll^  by  busi- 
nessmen Is  a  quicker  and  sorer  way  to  sdva 
pressing  current  problems. 

Aside  from  tlie  question  of  fact — I  share 
Adam  Smith's  skeptldsm  about  the  benefits 
that  f^Ti  be  expected  from  "those  who  affect- 
ed to  trade  for  tile  public  good" — this  argu- 
ment must  bs  rejected  on  gimmds  of  prln- 
dple. 

Wbat  It  amouniz  to  Is  an  assertion  that 
those  who  favor  the  taxes  and  expenditures 
in  question  have  failed  to  petsuade  a  major- 
ity of  tbelr  fellow  cltlsens  to  bs  of  Uka  mind 
and  that  tbey  ore  seeking  to  attain  by  im- 
demociatlc  procedures  what  tbey  cannot 
attam  by  Democratic  procedures. 

In  a  free  society.  It  is  bard  for  "good"  peo- 
ple to  do  "good."  but  that  Is  a  small  prloe  to 
pay  for  msklng  It  hard  for  "evil"  pec^le  to 
do  "evil,"  especially  since  one  man's  good  U 
another's  evIL 

I  have,  for  slmplldty,  concentrated  on  the 
special  case  of  tbe  corporate  executive,  ex- 
cept only  for  the  brief  dlgresdon  on  trade 
unions.  But  precisely  the  same  argument 
applies  to  the  more  reoently  popularized  ver- 
sion calling  upon  stockholders  to  require 
ccnporstlona  to  exercise  sodsl  responsibility 
(the  recent  much  publicized  OU  crusade). 
In  most  of  these  cases,  what  Is  In  effect  In- 
volved Is  some  stockholders  trying  to  get 
other  Btockbolders  (or  customers  or  em- 
ployees) to  contrlbnte  against  their  win  to 
•■social"  causes  favored  by  the  activists.  In- 
BOfar  as  they  succeed,  they  ore  again  Impoa- 
Ing  taxes  and  spending  the  pnxKveds. 

The  situation  of  the  Individual  proprlstor 
Is  soaiswbat  different.  If  he  acts  to  reduoe 
tbe  retofss  of  his  enterprise  to  order  to 
exerdse  bis  "sodal  tesponslbUlty."  be  is 
spending  bis  own  money,  not  some  one  else's. 
If  bs  wishes  to  spend  his  money  on  such 
purposes,  that  Is  his  right  and  I  cannot  see 
that  tbere  Is  any  objection  to  bis  doing  sa 
Of  course,  the  doctrine  of  sodsl  rsspon- 
sibUlty  U  tn  large  part  a  cloak  for  scUons 
that  an  jmOfled  on  otbtr  grounds  rather 
tbaaaiBSsqnfCf  tfcoaeaotlons. 

To  mostrate.  it  may  well  bs  in  tbs  lone- 
run  Interest  of  a  oorporatloai  wbleti  Is  a  ma- 
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Jor  employer  m  a  small  community  to  de- 
vote reeouroes  to  providing  smemtles  to 
that  community  or  to  improving  Its  govsra- 
ment.  That  may  make  it  esalsr  to  attract 
desired  employees,  for  example — l.e..  It  may 
reduce  Its  wage  bUl;  or  it  may  lessen  looses 
from  pilferage  and  sabotage:  and  so  on. 

Or  It  may  be  that,  given  present  lavs  about 
tbe  deductibility  of  charitable  oontributions 
by  corporations,  the  stockholders  can  con- 
tribute more  to  chaziuee  they  favor  by  bav- 
ing  tbe  corporation  do  the  contributing  tban 
by  doing  tt  themselves,  since  they  can  tn  that 
way  contrlbata  an  amount  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  paid  as  corporate  taxes. 

In  each  ot  these — and  many  similar— casss. 
there  Is  a  strong  temptation  to  ratlonallas 
theee  actions  ss  an  exercise  of  "social  respoo- 
Blblllty."  In  the  present  climate  of  opimon, 
wltb  Its  widespread  sverslon  to  "capltaUsn." 
"proflta."  the  "soul-less  oorporatlon"  and 
so  on,  Uils  is  one  way  for  a  corporation  to 
generate  good-will  tor  itself  as  a  by-product 
of  expenditures  that  are  entirely  justified 
In  its  own  self-interest. 

It  would  be  inoonelstent  of  me  to  call  on 
corporate  executives  to  refrain  from  tills 
hypocritical  window-dressing  because  it 
harms  the  foundations  of  a  tree  aodety.  That 
woiUd  be  to  call  on  them  to  exerolss  a  "sodal 
responsibility"  I 

If  our  instttutlonB,  and  the  attitudes  ot 
the  public  make  tt  in  their  self  interest  to 
doak  their  actions  in  this  way,  I  cannot 
summon  much  indignatloo  to  denounce 
them.  At  tbe  same  time.  I  can  expreos  ad- 
miration for  those  individual  proprietors  or 
owners  of  closely-held  corporations  or  stock- 
holders of  more  broadly  held  oorporations 
who  dlsdsln  such  tactics  as  approaching 
fraud. 

Whether  blameworthy  or  not.  the  tise  of 
the  doak  of  social  respondbUlty,  and  ths 
drivel  spoken  In  its  name  by  influential  and 
preeUglous  biislneesmsn.  does  dearly  barm 
the  foundaciona  ot  a  free  aodety. 

I  have  been  Impressed  time  and  sgaln  by 
tbs  scblsopbrsnle  character  of  many  bnsl- 


"mey  srs  capable  of  being  extremaly  far- 
sighted  and  dear-headed  m  matters  that 
are  mtemal  to  their  own  business.  Itisy  are 
incredibly  short-sighted  and  muddls-bsaded 
tn  matters  that  are  outside  their  own  busi- 
ness but  affect  the  poeslble  future  sumval 
of  business  in  general.  This  short-slghted- 
nees  Is  strikingly  execcpUfled  In  the  calls 
ftcm  many  busneHimen  for  wage  end  price 
guidelines  or  controls  or  tnoomee  poUdea. 
There  Is  nothing  tkat  could  do  more  in  a 
brief  period  to  destroy  a  market  systam  and 
rsplaoe  It  by  a  centrally  controlled  system 
than  effective  governmental  cootrd  of  prices 
and  wages. 

Tbe  Bhort-dChtedneee  U  exempUAed  squal- 
ly in  the  speeches  by  bualneeacosn  on  social 
responsibility.  Tills  may  gain  tbem  kudos  tn 
the  short  run.  But  It  helps  to  stresigtben  tbs 
already  too  prevalsot  view  tbat  the  pursuit 
of  profits  la  wkftsd  and  tmxnoral  and  most 
be  curbed  ssd  oootioUad  by  external  focoea. 
Once  this  vlsw  Is  adapted,  the  external  forces 
tbat  curb  tbe  market  will  not  bs  ths  aoolal 
ooosdenoe,  however  highly  developed,  Of  ttia 
pontificating  executives:  It  will  be  tbe  tRA 
fist  of  goveramsmt  bureaucmts.  Hsf*  as  wltb 
price  and  ws^s  oooatots,  basbM^Bcn  ssam 
to  me  to  reveal  a  solflidal  tmpulss. 

The  poUMcoI  prlndple  that  underlies  the 
market  mechB-nlfm  Is  unanimity.  In  an  Ideal 
free  msxket  rsstlng  on  private  property,  no 
indlWdual  can  ooeroe  any  ottisr  Individual; 
all  cooperation  Is  volxmtary;  all  partlss  to 
such  cooperatlosi  benefit,  or  tbsy  zwsd  sot 
partldpato.  Tlise  are  do  "social"  vatasa,  no 
-sodal"  rsapootfUIUiss  to  any  sanse  o«bsr 
than  the  valuss  and  nispnnslMWtlws  of  la* 
dlvlduala.  Sodsty  Is  tbs  cnllsnttnn  of  tutt- 
vlduals  and  of  tbs  various  croups  thay  vol- 
untarily form. 

Ths  poIttioBl  prtndSple  tbat  imrtigllas  ttia 
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poutlcal  mecHAiilsin  Is  conformity.  Thm  In- 
(UvUlual  muit  »M^«  •  ™°'«  generml  iocl*! 
Inteiwt— wUeUier  Ui»t  ba  dftennlned  by  a 
church,  or  e,  dIctiWr.  or  a  majortty.  The  in- 
dividual may  have  a  vote  and  a  >a;  tn  what 
la  to  bi  doiM.  but  u  &«  U  over-ruled,  he  mu»t 
conform.  It  Is  appropriate  lor  some  to  require 
others  to  contribute  to  the  general  aodal 
purpOBe  whether  they  wish  to  o»  not. 

Unlortunately.  unanimity  li  not  alwaym 
feasible.  There  are  some  respects  In  which 
conlormliy  appears  unavoldahle.  so  I  do  not 
myaelt  see  how  one  can  avoid  the  use  of 
the  political  mechanism  altogether. 

But  the  doctrine  of  "social  responalbllltj 
taken  seriously  would  extend  the  scope  of 
the  political  mechanism  to  every  human  ac- 
Uvlty.  It  does  not  differ  In  philosophy  from 
the  moat  expUdtly  oollectlvut  doctrine.  It 
differs  only  by  professing  to  believe  that  col- 
lectlvlsl  ends  can  t>e  attained  without  cc- 
lecU\-lst  means  That  la  why  I  have  called  It 
a  ■■fundamentally  subversive  doctrine"'  In  a 
tree  society,  and  have  said  that  In  such  a 
society,  ■■there  is  one  and  only  one  socul  re- 
sponsibility of  busmesa — to  use  Its  reeoumea 
and  engage  In  actlviues  designed  to  tncreaae 
Its  proOts  so  long  as  It  stays  within  the  rules 
of  the  game,  which  Is  to  say,  engages  In  open 
and  free  eompetlUon,  without  deception  or 
fraud."  * 


THE  LEGISI4ATIVE  PROCESS  AS  IT 
RELATES  TO  PROVISION  OP  MEN- 
TAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PKNKBTLVANTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Ricoao,  I 
include  the  following  address  before  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of 
ChUdren.  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Poundatlon  for  Child  Mental  Wel- 
fare, Inc.: 

ASDRSSS  BT  CoNCaSSSBCAM  DunCX.  J-  FLOOD 
(PXNNSTLVAWU)  BsrOKX  THI  JOWT  OOM- 
KES8IOM  ON  UKNTU.  HEALTH  Of  CHIUWW, 
AMD  THl  BOA«D  OF  DOtSCrOXS  Or  THE  FODN- 

DATioN  JOE  CHILD  Mkictal  Wuja**,  Iw:. 

Dr.  Lourie.  ladle*  uid  gentlemen:.  I  am 
deUfbted  to  have  this  opportunity,  as  cboir- 
man  of  the  House  ApproprlaUona  Labor- 
HEW  SubeoDunJCiee.  to  talk  inlormaUy  with 
70J  today  about  the  legislative  process  as  U 
retatas  to  provision  of  mental  health  iemces 
lor  children. 

No  one  m  thla  room  has  any  doubta  about 
the  ne«d  for  these  services.  With  very  few 
exceptlona.  communities  across  the  United 
States  recognize  the  fact  that  their  methods 
of  providing  for  the  weU-being  of  young  peo- 
ple tn  the  population  are  almost  totally  In- 
adequate— certainly  as  they  affect  children 
who  are  emoUoxLally  disturbed  or  mentally 
111. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  legislative  oppor- 
tunities and  raeponslbllUles  that  face  us  In 
1970.  I'd  like  to  emphasise  one  extremely 
•obering  fact.  At  least  one  whole  generation 
of  Americans  has  been  bom  and  has  reached 
adulthood  wlille  we  have  been  talking  about 
mental  health  serrtoe*  for  chUdren. 

It  is  therefore  qui  te  obvious  that — al- 
though we  have  made  gains  through  use  of 
the  loclslaUve  process  at  the  local.  State  and 
Fttdcral  lev«i»— our  pace  has  bean  in\)ob  too 
slow.   I   am  sure   that   you    have  com*   to 


^1C   Fliedznan,   Capitattsm   and  freedom 
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Washington  for  this  briefing  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  no  longer  talk  about  to- 
morrows chUdren.  or  the  children  of  the 
aist  century.  We  must  translate  talk  Into 
action  to  help  Amertcans  who  are  children 
of  the  1970s.  ^      „     .  , 

The  Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental 
Health  of  Children  recognized  this  fact  when 
11  titled  Its  report  crisis  tn  chUd  mental 
health.  Because  of  the  unrest  and  confu- 
sions of  the  times.  It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us 
to  react  effectively  to  the  word  "crisis";  we 
face  so  many  crises  that  the  impact  of  the 
word  has  been  diffused.  But  in  the  face  of  all 
our  woes,  the  leglslaUve  process  continues 
to  operate  and  we  now  have  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  nationwide  program  of 
mental  health  services  for  children— If  you 
wUl. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  1870  amendments  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  These  amend- 
ments (ire  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
For  the  first  time,  they  establish  a  base  for 
federal  support  to  meet  the  mental  health 
needs  of  the  chUdren  within  our  population. 
In  September  of  1969,  following  the  pub- 
lication of  your  commission's  report,  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
unaiilmoualy  recommended  that  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  reorder  Its 
priorities  to  increase  support  of  development 
of  mental  health  services  for  children.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  placed  the  highest 
priority  of  development  of  programs  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  chUdren  from  birth 
throtigh  age  five. 

This  commitment  will  involve  many  puh- 
Uc  and  private  organizations  and  programs. 
It  will  be  concerned  with  issues  ranging 
from  basic  research  to  all  types  of  educatlaa 
and  such  so  social  considerations  as  ma- 
terial and  child  care,  nutrition,  urban  plan- 
ning, environmental  control,  inter -group 
conflict,  prejudice  and  violence. 

To  aid  In  these  efforts,  the  Congress  In- 
cluded In  the  1870  community  mental  health 
amendments  the  methods  to  provide  grants 
for  coostructlon.  atafflng.  training  and  evalu- 
ation of  programs  of  mental  health  services 
for  children. 

There  Is  also  a  special  requirement  that 
providers  of  children's  serrlcea  make  available 
a  "full  range  of  treatment,  liaison,  and  fol- 
low-up eervtces"  for  aU  children  and  their 
families  In  their  respective  service  areas;  and 
that,  upon  request,  they  provide  consultation 
and  education  for  all  school  personnel  and 
other  community  agencies  serving  children. 
Every  one  of  us  knows  that  In  moet  com- 
munities under  present  conditions,  disturbed 
cbUdxen  too  often  get  lost,  and  fall  between 
the  crmcks  of  JurlsdlcUonal  liaison  among 
commtinlty  agencies.  Therefore,  the  terms  of 
the  new  chUdren's  services  program  have 
been  established  to  provide  for  what  you 
might  call  a  children's  omlmdsman.  or  a  chil- 
dren's advocate,  to  keep  chUdren  from  be- 
coming lost  among  the  agencies. 

The  1970  Mental  Health  Amendments, 
therefore,  have  been  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  immediate  expansion  in 
social  and  preventive — as  weU  as  treatment — 
services. 

Under  the  terms  of  thU  statute,  staff  mem- 
ben  In  community  mental  health  pirograms 
can  be  the  Brst  group  wltlxln  a  community 
to  develop  the  care  of  the  total  chUd  by  com- 
municating with  every  relevant  agency  in 
each  community,  through  expert  and  effec- 
tive consultation. 

Tlie  1970  rrt"*^!  healQi  amandmenta  pro- 
vide a  sound  basU  for  federally -supported 
ChUdren's  serrtcea.  At  long  last,  the  loglals- 
tive  proc«!8  Aas  establlsbed  long-term 
ground  rules  which — on  the  basis  of  discrete 
erperlence  within  commiml  ties— can  meet 
our  objectives. 
However,  ooograsslonai  mcUtm  H  0DI7  one 
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part  of  a  legislative  process  which  has  become 
more  and  more  complex  as  each  national 
need  competes  for  Federal  support. 

An  afllnnatlve  vote  is  only  part  of  the 
victory.  ITiat  victory  must  be  implemented 
by  the  appropriation  of  funds  And  the  meth- 
ods by  which  any  ^proprlatlon  Is  distrib- 
uted are  adopted  a*  the  result  of  compromise 
among  many  factor*  and  many  variables. 

In  relation  to  our  development  of  mental 
health  serrloee  for  chUdren.  we  now  face  a 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  support. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  support  pro- 
gram has  t>een  accepted  as  the  principal  and 
best  vehicle  to  insure  development  of  ChU- 
dren's services.  We  have  not  as  yet  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  appropriated;  nei- 
ther has  there  been  agreement  on  the  ktnii 
of  grants  program  which  will  be  made  avaU* 
able  to  the  States  and  communltlee. 

Certainly,  legislation  la  implemented  by 
the  appropriation  of  fimds.  But  I  woiUd  like 
to  suggest  that  the  separation  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  appropriation  procedures  is  artlO- 
cl»l.  We  are  dealing  with  something  larger 
than  ft  specific  statute  and  a  specific  appro- 
priation. We  are  concerned  with  every  com- 
ponent of  a  process  to  a*flemble  and  increase 
the  Nation's  resources  and  channel  them  Into 
children's  mental  health  service  programs 
that  provide  real  help  to  living  chUdren. 

This  Is  easy  to  say;  It  Is  not  so  easy  to 
establish  the  mechanisms  to  achieve  the 
goal. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  specific  problems. 
As  adopted  by  the  Oongre**.  the  Mental 
Health  Amendments  of  1970  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  grants  program  for 
children's  services.  This  grmnu  mechanism 
Is  Identical  to  provisions  adopted  earUer  for 
community  programs  to  control  abuse  of 
aloohol,  narootlcs  and  other  drugs — ^however. 
the  administration  has  stated  that  a  new 
program  of  categorical  grants  runs  counter 
to  current  efforts  to  simplify  and  coordinate 
the  Federal  grants  programs. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  advocates 
of  categorical  grants  and  advocates  of  block 
or  program  grants  have  been  debating  the 
relative  merlte  of  each  for  years.  At  times, 
the  Congress  and  the  admlnlstraUon  reach 
agreement:  at  other  times,  they  switch 
aides. 

Tou  wUl  remember  one  of  the  most  drama- 
tic examples  of  this  debate.  If  you  thlok  back 
to  the  1960'8,  when  the  advent  of  the  tran- 
quillxera  and  other  psychoactive  drugs  cap- 
tured the  intereet  and  Imagination  of  the 
American  public,  and  citlaen  advocates  went 
all  out  In  demands  that  the  Congress  Im- 
plement a  crash  program  in  search  of  a 
■magic  pm.*  n 

At  that  time,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  favored  a  block  appropria- 
tion for  research:  the  Congress  eventuaUy 
approved  s  prosrram  of  earmarked  funds  for 
specific  categories  of  research,  and  the  ad- 
ministration concurred. 

Once  the  baste  rules  were  handed  down,  the 
KIMH  went  to  work  under  Its  directives 
to  achieve  a  period  of  major  breakthroughs 
In  the  control  and  treatment  of  mental  Ul- 
nesB  throngh  the  tue  of  drugs. 

I  submit  thst  the  situation  confronting 
us  In  terms  of  support  of  chUdren's  mental 
health  services  Is  analogous — at  least  in 
part — to  the  I960's  debate  over  support  of 
drug  research.  There  are.  however,  some 
striking  differences. 

In  the  1960's  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barked on  a  massive  support  program  in 
medical  and  health  related  research.  There 
was,  of  course,  dtirlng  those  years,  the  never- 
ending  competition  for  the  Federal  dollar. 
But  the  competition — In  1970— has  become 
much  more  evident  and  much  more  difficult 
to  reeerive. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  there  Is  no 
thae  to  review  the   whole  laundry   IHrt  of 
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needs  and  deeds.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  administration  has  established  a 
pattern  of  fiscal  restraints  affecting  all  Fed- 
eral funding.  Any  support  program  for  chil- 
dren's mental  health  services  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  those  constraints.  And  the 
degree  of  response  must  be  worked  out — in 
relation  to  each  and  every  support  pro- 
gram—between the  Congress  and  the  budg- 
etary ofQclals  of  the  administration. 

Everyone  concerned  could  dig  in  his  heels 
and  go  on  stubbornly  advocating  one  or 
another  favorite  method  of  providing  sup- 
port. If  thin  happens,  funds  appropriated  for 
children's  mental  health  services  will  prob- 
ably remain  right  where  they  are  now — 
which  Is  a  total  of  zero  dollars.  It  matters 
far  less  whether  grant  support  Is  adminis- 
tered through  a  separate  category  for  chil- 
dren's sernoee.  or  whether  the  appropria- 
tion Is  made  in  support  of  the  basic  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  funding  program. 
in  either  Instance,  It  will  t>e  possible  at  least 
to  begin  to  provide  actual  services. 

I  would  Uke  to  repeat  that  our  concern  is 
to  puU  together  every  available  resource. 
That  Is  our  primary  purpose  and  we  must 
no-L.  lose  .sight  of  It.  In  utUlzLng  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  achieve  our  purpose,  the  need 
Is  so  great  that  we  must  afford  to  be  flexible. 
We  can  aiisemble  resources  through  legisla- 
tion, or  appropriation  or  through  a  hybrid 
process.  None  of  us,  in  the  face  of  the  need, 
has  the  right  to  be  doctrinaire  about  meth- 
odology when  K  relates  to  the  well-being  of 
our  youug^ters. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  more  comment 
m  conclusion.  We  are  all  keenly  aware  that 
we  have  no  national  system  for  providing 
health  care  to  the  population.  We  are  now 
m  the  painful  process  of  recognizing  that 
fact — out  loud — and  putting  forward  vari- 
ous proposals  to  improve  the  deUvery  of 
health  care. 

Central  to  aU  our  discussions  Is  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  the  sharing  of  support 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  Statee,  the 
city  and  community  govemmenta  and  the 
private  sector.  Since  1963,  when  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  was  oilg- 
inally  adopted,  the  mental  health  ocounu- 
xilty — profasolonal  and  concerned  dtlasns 
alike—have  demonstrated  a  substandal  de- 
grae  of  success  in  Identifying  and  bringing 
mto  ploy  a  wide  variety  of  reeourcea.  They 
range  from  the  use  of  volunteer  manpower  to 
the  commitment  of  slaable  amoimts  of 
money. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me,  we  can  now 
focus  our  demonstrated  abUltlee  to  assemble 
a  mental  health  working  partnership  on  the 
needs  of  chUdren.  And  more  to  the  point,  we 
who  are  now  in  positions  of  responsibility 
have  no  valid  exctise  to  demur  over  deUils  of 
method. 

The  establishment  of  children's  mental 
health  services  Is  a  do-it-yourself  program 
for  our  generation.  Legislative  processes  to- 
day have  their  faults:  but  when  adversaries 
become  Joint  advocates,  the  process  works. 
Representative  goremroent  Is  based  on  legis- 
lative process:  what  we  must  remember  Is 
that  we.  as  adults,  must  repersent  our  chil- 
dren. And  in  terms  of  their  mental  health, 
any  talk  about  a  generation  gap  Is  Just  so 
much  twaddle.  untU  our  generation  puts  into 
practice  the  services  we  already  know  how 
to  provide. 


WOMEN'S  EQUAIilXy  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  nxxMon 

IN  THE  Hoaaa  op  rspbeskntattvxs 

Thursday,  September  17, 1970 

Mr.  lOKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30 
of  thla  year  I  Introduced,  with  five  co- 
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sponsors.  HR.  18278,  the  Women's 
Equality  Act  ol  1910,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve.  The 
purpose  of  tliat  bill  was  to  carry  out 
leglslaUve  recommendations  of  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities. 

In  one  respect  the  Women's  Equality 
Act  goes  beyond  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations by  applying  the  protections 
of  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act — title 
vm  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act^to 
women  seeking  to  buy,  rent,  or  finance 
housing. 

Today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  15  addi- 
tional Members,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Women's  Equality  Act  of  19'70.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  five  Members  who  Joined 
me  In  cospcnsorlng  H.R.  18278 — Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Symdjoton — 
the  following  Members  are  now  cospon- 
soring  this  important  legislation: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Eilbeko, 
Mr.  Haipmn,  Mr.  Hamungton.  Mr.  H«CH- 

LEB,   Mr.    HlLSTOSKl,   Mr.   MATStJNGA,   Mr. 

Nichols.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  Cbisholm. 

I  should  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
passage  by  this  House  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  264 — equal  rights  for  women 
constitutional  amendment — on  August 
10  of  this  year  does  not  lessen  the  ur- 
gency of  statutory  measures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  women's  rights.  In  the  ftret  place, 
there  is  now  some  doubt  whether  the 
other  body  will  be  willing  to  act  during 
the  remainder  ol  this  Congress  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  264.  In  another  sense, 
moreover,  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  equal  rights  to 
women  actually  increases  the  urgency 
of  statutory  action.  Even  if  the  amend- 
ment is  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year 
and  quickly  ratified.  It  will  raise  com- 
plex legal  questions  concerning  existing 
Federal  and  State  laws  which  treat  men 
and  women  differently.  These  problems 
will  take  years  to  resolve  through  liti- 
gation and  might  render  the  promise  of 
the  equal  rights  for  women  amendment 
illusory  for  at  least  a  decade. 

More  important,  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  prohibits  only  offi- 
cial discrimination  by  governments.  The 
Women's  Equality  Act.  like  existing  civil 
rights  laws,  prohibits  private  discrimi- 
nation tn  the  important  areas  of  lious- 
ing  and  access  to  public  accommodations, 
and  expands  tlie  protections  of  Federal 
equal  employment  opportunity  law. 

I  might  take  1  additional  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  clarify  a  point  which  has 
been  raised  by  a  number  of  my  colleagiies. 
During  the  debate  In  the  other  body  on 
the  potential  effects  of  the  equal  rights 
for  women  constitutional  amendment, 
some  opponents  of  that  measure  have 
raised  objections  that  the  amendment 
«ill  require  the  abolition  of  separate  rest- 
room  facilities  for  men  and  women  in 
public  buildings.  Some  Members  of  this 
House  have  raised  similar  doubts  about 
those  provisions  of  the  Woman's  Equal- 
ity Act  which  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  cases  of  pul>Uo 
Importance  to  dimlnate  sex  dlsorimina- 
tlon  In  public  facilities. 
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It  i&,  of  course,  an  old  high-school  de- 
bating; trick  to  demean  an  idea  by  dream- 
ing up  ridiculous  consequences.  Those 
who  play  the  "reductio  ad  absurdem" 
game  ought  to  at  least  look  at  the  work 
of  the  statute  before  they  shoot.  I  find 
myself  doubtful  that  any  court  will  hold 
that  separate  restroom  facilities  for  men 
and  women  constitute  a  denial  of  "equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  amendment  No  one,  inso- 
far as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  argued  tliat 
separate  men's  and  women's  restrooms 
are  provided  to  deny  either  sex  any  right 
at  all.  They  are  provided,  obviously 
enough,  for  the  convenience  of  both 
sexes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Women's  Equality 
Act.  the  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  In  important  suits 
where  sex  discrimination  has  occurred  in 
public  facilities,  but  only,  and  I  em- 
phasize only,  when  a  court  has  found 
that  such  discrimination  has  deprived 
the  victim  of  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  The  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
standard,  we  all  recognize,  is  taken  from 
section  1  of  the  14th  amendment.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  court  has  ever  held — ^nor 
is  any  court  likely  to — that  separate  rest- 
room  facilities  for  men  and  women  deny 
to  either  sex  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  The  section,  in  short,  creates  a 
new  and  additional  remedy,  but  not  a 
new  right.  Critics  of  women's  equality 
measures  ought  to  be  able  to  find  some- 
thing more  sulDstantive  to  say  than  the 
specious  argument  that  all  restrooms 
are  going  to  become  coeducational. 

At  this  point  I  Include  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  Women's 
Equality  Act  of  1970: 

WOKKK'S    EonAl.XTT    ACT    OF    1970 

Women's  Equality  Act  of  1070  (Hit. 
18378)  Implements  the  reconunendaUon  of 
the  Presidential  Taak  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  ("A  Matter  or 
Simple  Justice"),  AprU  1P70.  by— 

I.  amending  title  n  of  the  ClvU  Rigbte  Act 
of  1904  to  add  sex  as  a  prohibited  basis  for 
denying  equal  enjoyment  of  the  "goods,  serv- 
ices. faclUUes.  prlvUeges,  advantages,  and  ac- 
commodations of  any  place  of  public  accom- 
modation" as  defined  In  the  Act; 

3.  autliorlxlng  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  Bult£  to  end  sex  di£criminatlDn  U  pub- 
Uc  facilities  and  In  public  education: 

3.  enlarging  the  jurlodicUou  of  the  U.5. 
Commlealon  on  ClvU  Rights  to  Include  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex; 

4.  amending  title  VI  of  the  CtvU  Bights 
Act  of  1064  to  prohibit  aex  diBcnmlnatlon 
among  the  beneflciarleB  of  any  federal  pro- 
gram; 

6.  amending  the  federal  fair  housing  stat- 
ute (title  vni  of  the  1968  dvU  rights  act) 
to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  in  the  rental. 
sale,  or  financing  of  housing: 

0.  prohibiting  intimidation  of  any  dtlsen 
because  of  exercise  of  rights  against  sex  dis- 
dlmlnation: 

7.  amending  the  federal  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards  Act  to  apply  Its  equal  pay  provisions  to 
women  In  executive,  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional positions; 

6.  authorising  grants  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  State  Oommiaalons  on  the  Status  of 
Women; 

0.  requiring  legislative  recommendations 
from  the  Secretary  of  BZW  to  equalise  tteat- 
ment  of  men  and  women  (a)  as  dependents 
and  survivors  of  social  security  beneficiaries, 
(b)  as  recipients  of  child  care  serylces  under 
the  Family  AnUrtanoe  Act,  and  (c)  as  tax- 
payers under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
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10  requiring  tlie  CcmmlMloner  of  Bdacft- 
aoa  to  conduct  k  n»uonwW«  Burrey  of  de- 
ni»l»  at  «luo»aon»l  opportunity  to  women 
and  submit  to  CongnM  legulatlfe  reoom- 
m«ndaUons  to  eUlnln*t«  Bucn  deni»H;   »nd 

11  ^^^^^'^'"g  the  Equ&l  Employment  Op- 
portunity UUe  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol 
19M  to  (a)  coyerlng  hiring  by  State  and  local 
governments,  (bi  remove  the  exemption  oX 
educational  Institutions  In  hiring  Instruc- 
Uonal  employees,  and  (c)  empower  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  commlasloo  to  Is- 
sue oease-and-deslst  orders. 


POPULATION  AND  POLLT3TION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MxmnaoTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEKTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  17, 1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple are  vitally  concerned  with  our  rising 
population  growth  here  In  America. 

They  believe  this  growth  Is  an  en- 
vironmental problem  and  urge  "zero 
population  growth"  as  the  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  you,  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  all  of  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  an  editorial, 
"Popiilation  and  Pollution."  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  St.  Ooud  Visitor. 

The  editorial  ft^ows: 

POFTTX-iTION  AND  POLLUTION 

An  UJcre««lng  number  of  Americans  u-e 
eoncemed  over  tlie  poUuUon  ot  our  air  and 
nter  and  the  needless  wMte  or  our  natural 
rwouKCs.  AdTOcatea  of  population  ccntrol 
an  UBlng  this  oonoem  as  a  meani  to  stam- 
pede Tia  Into  a  policy  of  "mto  population 
growtli."  They  claim  that  our  enrironment 
and  our  Burvlval  are  being  threatened  by  a 
"population  exploBlon." 

The  population  explosion  in  the  TTnltad 
State*  IB  a  myth.  During  l»69,  05,  popula- 
tion waa  growing  at  a  modest  rate  of  I  8  per- 
cent per  year.  By  1»09,  thla  rate  had  fallen 
to  1  percent  per  year.  The  United  Statee  with 
tu  Tart  agricultural  and  industrial  produo- 
tlvlty.  has  a  population  danalty  which  U 
i^th  that  of  water-logged  Holland  and  Hth 
that  of  mountatnoua  Swltaerland,. 

Furthermore,  there  l«  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  aaaimiptlon  that  moderately  grow- 
ing population  cauaaa  poUutlan  aztd  — "•*-  " 
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Twooroea.  PoUutlon  and  waste  Is  tbs  result 
of  gned,  materialUm  and  expsdlaney.  To- 
day, the  UnJtad  States  has  •  pewent  of  ths 
wcwldl  population  but  cauMS  BO  percent 
of  the  world's  pollution. 

People  can  cause  ponutlao;  tout  proptrty 
motiTated,  people  can  ours  poUntkn.  TUose 
who  demand  sever*  rednctloo  ot  tba  blrtta 
rats  In  the  United  Statss  ss  a  rvnsdy  for  pol- 
lution ar«  actually  doing  a  dlsserrloe  to  the 
cause  of  oonserratlon.  They  are  distracting 
oar  attentioo  from  the  real  causs  o*  our 
problem,  namely,  our  lack  of  a  true  spirit 
of  atewardahlp.  If  we  adopt  such  a  policy. 
our  nation  could  support  many  times  Its 
pifnaTU  population.  If  we  continue  to  act  In 
a  g^— dj.  irrvsponslble  way.  even  half  of 
our  pnsent  popiilatton  will  quickly  make 
our  snvtronment  uninhabitable. 

It  Is  true  that  some  EuUural  resources, 
such  as  petroleum,  are  unpsnewatola.  When 
such  a  resource  la  exhausted,  the  BomtMr  of 
people  In  our  nation  wlU  not  b*  so  impfvtsnt 
as  their  ability  to  develop  altmuUs  r»- 
sourcee;  for  eismplSi,  to  rapUfi*  p«tgwl«mn 
with  atomic  power  as  a  souro*  ft  maKg/. 

It  U  also  tmpottazkt  to  not*  ttal  ma^nmU 
vnX  rssouroea  rsoMV   UiMi— Ttm*  Properly 
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conserved,  they  will  never  be  exhausted. 
Moreover,  when  the  proper  muractlon  amoog 
the  aarth*s  plants,  animals  and  resources 
Is  mamtalned.  one  apeclee'  wastes  becomes 
the  other  species'  support;  tor  exanqile. 
plants  need  the  carbon  dioxide  generated  by 
ff^■">^^f  and  animaia  need  oxygen  released 
by  plants;  and  the  decaying  remains  of  one 
generation  of  plants  and  anUa^fl  becomes 
the  nourishment  ot  the  next  generation. 

The  Ideal  role  for  mankind  In  this  Intri- 
cate "wsb  of  Ufe-  Is  not  to  abstain  from 
ualng  plants,  ant"**'"  and  natural  resources; 
rather.  It  la  to  use  them  InteUlgently  and  re- 
aponslbly.  For  example,  a  well  tended  farm 
With  landscaping  and  properly  UUed  fields 
LB  more  beautlfxU  than  untended  land  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  ot  weeds  and  trees;  a 
properly  managed  forest  Is  much  more  pro- 
ductive, much  less  suaceptlbls  to  forest  fires 
than  a  forest  In  Its  wUd  state. 

Let  UB  return  to  the  alleged  "population 
explosion"  In  the  United  Stales.  The  distri- 
bution of  population  In  our  naQon  Is  * 
greater  problem  than  the  absolute  number 
of  people.  Presently.  70  percent  of  o\ir  popu- 
lation Is  crowded  oito  2  percent  of  our  land. 
During  the  post  8  years,  one  out  of  three 
counties  In  the  United  Stales  lost  populaUon. 
Thus.  In  these  hundreds  of  counties  there 
Is  a  popxilatlon  problem;  but  the  problem  ts 
«oo  few.  not  too  many  people.  A  most  con- 
stnicUve  step,  therefore,  would  be  organized 
efforU  to  restore  a  more  rational  rural-urban 
population  balance  In  our  nation. 

Equally  serious  is  msI-dlstrlbuUon  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  If  our  great 
pttxluctioa  of  goods  and  services  was  more 
equitably  shared  by  our  cltUens,  we  could 
comfortAbly  support  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion. A  crisis  mentality  over  an  alleged 
"population  explosion"  will  only  distract  us 
from  the  more  urgent  task  of  observing  In- 
terracial and  social  Justice.  The  nation's  poor 
have  good  cause  to  be  fearful  that  the  net 
result  of  the  "»ero  population"  push  wUl  be 
a  worsening  of  their  already  tragic  condition. 
Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
most  serious  objection  to  the  present  cam- 
paign for  sero  population  growth.  This  U 
a  campaign  against  the  existence  of  children, 
many  millions  of  them.  The  argument  is 
that,  since  someday  we  shall  lack  enough 
room,  food  and  other  neoesslclea  for  our  peo- 
ple. In  the  meanwhUe.  millions  of  wanted 
chUdT«n  should  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  live  and  eventually  to  enjoy  eternal  life. 
This  Is  too  great  a  prtoe  to  pay,  particularly 
wbsn.  ss  Indicated  above,  the  evidence  of- 
fered for  taking  this  desperate  step  is  so 
flimsy.  On  the  other  hand,  ooirectlng  the 
waste  of  resources  and  the  maJ -distribution 
of  populatioci  and  of  wealth  would  bring 
about  only  good  and  moraUy  desirable 
resulto. 

It  la  true  that  soma  developing  nations 
have  ivsources  so  limited  and  populations 
growing  K>  rapidly  that  a  reduction  of  their 
popoUtion  growth  rato  Is  urgently  needed. 
HOwvvcr,  even  In  these  cases,  proper  oare 
must  be  taken  to  emfdoy  only  morally,  med- 
ically and  culturally  sooeptable  maau  to 
limit  oonesptloKL. 

Tbs  fundamentAl  Isssoa  to  bs  derived  from 
a  study  of  eocdogy  U  the  foUy  of  disregarding 
the  laws  of  nature  azid  the  delicate  inter- 
relationships between  mankind  and  natiire. 
The  true  cause  of  our  environmental  crisis 
Is  oup  repeated  resorting  to  unprincipled. 
short-range,  expedient  methods  for  acoom- 
pllpb'"g  material,  selfish  goals.  The  same  ex- 
pMllanoy  Is  now  being  employed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  oontrmoepCLoD.  r«sultln«  in  an  ero* 
slon  of  the  morality,  health  and  esthetic 
values  of  our  people.  It  Is  Ironic  when  the 
ffftfT^^  person  demands  that  we  avoid  polluting 
oar  rtT««  and  urges  women  to  poUute  their 
blood  stzvams  wltii  powerful  drugs  oontalned 
tn  ouairsoeptlvs  pills. 
Tbers  Is  aa  urgent  XMsd  tor  a  teoadly 
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based  means  of  population  control  which 
wUl  be  In  harmony  with  the  whole  human 
personality,  and  with  fundamental  moral. 
social,  esthetic  and  cultural  needs  of  man- 
kind. When  such  means  are  developed  there 
wlU  be  little  realstance  to  their  adoption  by 
those  who  need  and  want  population  control. 
Oonoem  for  our  environment  Is  a  great 
cause.  It  U  reprehensible  tbat  population 
control  advocates  have  decided  to  "use"  it 
In  a  highly  Uloglcal  manner  to  support  pro- 
posals completely  contradictory  to  the  true 
ImpUcatlona  of  ecology.  Such  a  tactic  should 
be  vigorously  rejected  so  that  sincere  peopl* 
can  get  on  with  their  Important  task. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLAN- 
NING IN  SOUTHEEIN  CALIPOR- 
NIA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cujroufu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPHESBNTATTVBS 

Thwtiay,  September  11. 1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  when  this  House  voted  to  »p- 
prove  HR.  18U0.  the  ComprehetulvB 
Health  Planning  and  Services  Act  of 
1970, 1  called  attention  to  one  ot  a  series 
of  reports  In  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Regis- 
ter showing  how  comprehensive  health 
planning  Is  actually  working  In  southern 
California.  My  experience  with  compre- 
hensive health  planning  over  the  past 
2  years,  since  the  bill  giving  the  iwwer  of 
legal  compulxlon  to  local  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Associations  was  flret 
Introduced  in  the  Callfomla  State  Legis- 
lature early  In  1968.  has  made  me  vividly 
aware  of  Its  dangers  and  potential  for 
abuse.  Therefore,  I  submit  the  entire 
series  of  articles  In  the  Santa  Ana  Reg- 
ister on  comprehensive  health  planning 
in  Orange  County,  Calif. — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  article  already  printed  in 
the  RscORB  for  August  11 — together  with 
a  subae<juent  very  significant  news  story 
on  the  same  subject,  for  what  I  hope  will 
be  very  careful  review  and  considera- 
tion: 

CHPA  Holm  Oamm  Mmirii,  Cux  SnTm 

lit  TniBT  Our 

(By  BUI  Oagnon) 

SUTM   A»».— UnleM   lU   power  thralt   ll 

halt«d,  tbe  Oompreiieiulve  He&Jtb  punning 

AnocUtlon  (CHPA)  poaes  i  death  thrtat  to 

freedom  of  clxoloe  In  bealtb  care  aervlots  tn 

Orange  County. 

CHPA.  created  by  federal  and  itat*  leglsla- 
Uon.  bM  Mixed  control  of  hoepltal  planning 
»nd  conitructlon.  And  It  U  »THwn«t.lc  among 
tboee  In  the  health  care  field  that  ba  who 
controls  the  hospitals,  ultlmataly  costiols 
the  pimctlce  of  medicine.  ^^ 

Powen  VMted  In  the  lS4-memb«r  OBPA 
»now  It  to: 

Cut  off  all  aouTcee  of  Btate  and  federal 
funds  such  u  Hm-Barrta  and  FHA  eonrtruc- 
Uon  loans.  Madicalre,  Uedl-Cal.  HEW,  HOT}, 
and  the  Ute.  to  any  hoapltal,  or  propoaed 
hospital,  failing  to  receive  CHPA  endorse- 
ment. 

EerectlTBly  reduce  to  a  minimum  private 
funding  opportimltlee  to  those  not  approved 
and  thuj  claoifled  "poor  loan  rlaks." 

Jeopardize  negotiations  of  a  rejactad  appil- 
cfiEt.  to  obtain  Blue  Oro«-Blua  Shield  bealtb 
Lnsuranoe  procram  noognltlo*>' 

Prevent  an  unandonad  health  ean  facility 
from  obtaining  a  State  Baalth  De|>artment  or 
Maital  Byglaaa  Oaratasant  Ucasaa. 


»l 
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Block  any  proposed  license  change  status 
for  an  existing  health  care  facility  that  has 
not  received  the  CHFA's  blessing. 

In  Orange  Cotmty.  the  power  of  local 
health  planoera  is  beginning  to  surface  with 
a  devastating  effect. 

Wielding  economic  reprisal  against  anyone 
In  Its  way,  the  ao-called  "voluntary"  CHPA 
appsara  bent  on  smashing  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  hoepltal  care  In  Its  bid  for  oontrot. 
lu  abuse  of  authority  threatens  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  long-established  and  highly 
respected  hOBpltsJs  not  In  lu  favor  without 
regard  for  {>otentlally  dire  consequences  to 
the  oommunlty  and  staggering  ananolal  loss 
to  those  involved. 

The  awesome  power  given  this  amall  pres- 
sure group  of  amateurs  and  a  few  profes- 
sionals from  the  area  allows  it  to  dictate  to 
hospitals  and  {ovposed  hospitals: 

The  kind  and  type  of  equipment  they  ean 
or  cannot  have. 

What  kind  of  medical  services  they  may  or 
may  not  offer. 

Me<llcal  services  they  are  required  to  pro- 
vide Indigents  without  regard  for  payment 
on  demand. 

When  they  may  or  may  not  build  a  new 
fadUty. 

When  they  may  or  may  not  relocate  an 
existing  faculty. 

When  they  may  or  if  they  may  remodti  or 
expand  their  current  facility. 

Ths  number  and  types  of  patient  beds  ttiey 
may  have. 

This  nightmare  to  the  health  care  field 
bad  Its  beginning  In  1&S6  with  ths  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  8&-740  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress which  went  Into  effect  July  1.  1967. 

It  required  individual  states  to  establish 
so*callttd  health  planning  councils  for  the 
distribution  of  federal  tax  funds  allocated 
to  the  sutes  by  the  JJS.  Surgeon  General's 
Oflloe. 

In  Callfomla,  the  councU  was  created  to 
operate  In  conjunction  with  tho  State  Pub- 
lic Health  Mental  Hygiene  departments. 

Under  AB-1340,  passed  by  the  legislature 
last  year,  "voluntary"  regional — or  area- 
wide — ^health  planning  agencies  (councils) 
were  estabUshed  to  oversee  the  construction, 
expansion  or  alteration  of  local  hospitals. 

While  not  having  veto  power,  these  agen- 
dea  are  permitted  to  "recommend"  to  ths 
State  Public  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  De- 
partments, approval  or  Its  disapproval  of 
proposals  for  the  building  of  new  hospitals  or 
ttu  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 

Beglonal  councils  are  non>proflt  corpora* 
tions  made  up  of  a  group  of  counties  on  a 
board  of  directors  comprised  of  '^repnssenta- 
tives  of  the  public.  Local  government  and 
medical  groups." 

Eaolj  county  belonging  to  tbs  federation 
forma  its  own  "voluntary"  non-profit  cor- 
poration imder  state  and  federal  guldsllnes 
and  Is  delegated  the  same  powers  of  t2ie 
regional  councU  whlcti  Include: 

B«vlew  informsUon  on  the  current  utUl- 
sation  of  hospitals  azid  related  health  facili- 
ties In  IbB  area. 

Develop  "gxildeUues"  for  oommunlty  needs 
u  to  hospitals  and  health  faculties. 

Conduct  public  hearings  for  membert  of 
the  health  profession  and  the  public  to  "dls- 
OUBS"  medical  needs  In  local  areas. 

Review  any  application  for  expansion,  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  hospitals  or  rslatod 
medical  facilities  (ext«:kded  c«n  nursing, 
convalescent  homes  and  the  like.) 

Recommend  "action"  on  Individual  pro- 
posals tn  accordance  with  Health  Planning 
Council  procedures,  including  pubUo  hear- 
ings, admission  of  written  or  oral  erldenoe 
along  with  cross  rrsmlnst*^"  of  wltassns. 
File  a  "written  finding  and  reoommsDda- 
tion"  with  the  Btats  BMlth  and  llMttal  By- 

gtene  departments,  

Technically,  the  Orang*  Ootmty  GRPA  Is 
rasponalble  to  tlis  Sontliani  CalUomU  Ba- 
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glonal  Health  Planning  Council  headquar- 
tered In  Los  Angeles. 

But  this  maverick  group  drcumvents  the 
regional  councU  and,  in  most  Instanoes,  ac- 
tually fxinctlons  as  an  autonomous  entity. 

Counties  belonging  to  this  federation,  in 
addition  to  Orange,  are  Ixn  Angeles,  Blver- 
slde,  8an  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Mono  and  Inyo. 

A  "grundfather"  clause  In  the  law  provides 
that  anyone  who.  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1970,  ob- 
tained state  certification  of  intent  to  con- 
struct a  new  health  care  facility:  or  to  re- 
locate, change,  alter  or  expaod  an  existing 
one.  Is  not  required  to  have  CHPA  andone- 
ment  to  commence  such  projects. 

However,  the  economic  sanction  tlireat 
prevails  for  those  proceeding  with  such  plans 
invoking  the  grandfather  clause  without 
CHPA  approval. 

Also,  the  law  provides  that  any  proposal  to 
construct  a  new  health  care  facility  after  the 
Jan.  1  deadline  Is  required  to  have  CHPA 
endorsement  to  qualify  for  a  State  Health 
and  Mental  Hygiene  department  llcensto. 

Non-endoraement  by  the  CHPA  of  such  a 
proposal  Is  tantamount  to  denial  of  the  state 
license  necessary  to  Of>erate  such  a  facility. 
The  concept  In  creating  such  agencies  was 
to  Involve  the  public  to  the  greatest  extant 
possible  In  working  with  profsMlonals  to 
upgrade  medical  servlcea  and  reduce  Its  cost. 
Unfortunately — by  Intent  or  accident — 
lawmakers  failed  to  recognize  certain  inher- 
ent dangers  in  its  makeup  which  pose  a  se- 
rious threat  to  one  and  all. 

Recent  events  Indicate  that  ths  very  con- 
cept on  which  health  planning  was  founded. 
Ironically,  Is  having  a  reverse  effect  with  the 
public  being  denied  Its  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  choice. 

Other  glaringly  apparent  weaknesses  and 
pitfalls  of  this  system  are: 

The  failure  of  legislators  to  "buUdln"  ade- 
quate aafeguards  and  controls  Into  the  law 
to  prevent  a  wanton  abuse  of  authority — 
especially  on  the  local  level — and  manipula- 
tion of  well-msaning  persons  by  self-serving 
special  Interest  groups  or  individuals  with 
ulterior  motives. 

Uctie  or  no  supervisory  surveillance  by 
state  and  federal  authorities  over  the  actions 
of  local  groups  to  assure  high  standards  of 
conduct  and  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
for  all. 

Investiture  of  quasl-Judldal  powers  in 
local  subcommittees  comprised  of  Individ- 
uals with  Uttie  or  no  expertise  in  the  law  and 
without  proper  legal  oounsel  to  guide  them. 
(While  an  approved  hearing  officer  and  a 
certified  court  reporter  are  employed  by  the 
Orange  County  CHPA  when  conducting  proj- 
ect reviews,  this  does  llttie  Or  nothing  to 
assure  applicants  being  afforded  protection 
from  ridicule,  embarrassment,  browbeating 
and  other  forms  <rf  harassment  by  bullying 
committee  members. 

Employing  non-professional  and  unquaU- 
fisd  personnel  to  analyse  and  evaltiate  hos- 
pital faculties,  needs  and  equipment, 

Pallure  to  recognlKe  and  meet  the  lack  of 
medical  services  and  equipment  which  are  of 
vital  neceeslty  to  the  pubUc. 

These  and  many  other  defldenolea  In  this 
new  health  care  planning  procsse  depict 
ominous  wmmlngs  of  serious  consequences 
to  the  public  In  the  near  futurv. 

PSTXBS    OF    FXD,    CONTUBUTOaa    OSXH 
APFSOTSL    9*01    PSOJSCTB 

(By  Bill  Oagsoa) 

Burrs  Aha. — At  least  three  different 
schemes  are  employed  by  the  looal  Oompre- 
hsnslvs  Health  Planning  Assoelatloo  (CBO^A) 
to  have  othsn  pick  up  the  tab  tbr  Its  opaa- 
Uons. 

They  Include: 

ffsastlnc  to  the  federal  and  eomi^  troa^ 
at  taxpayer  expense. 

Arbttrarily  fandng  appUeanta  to  pi7  Ugh 
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fees  for  proposed  hoqiltal  (v  other  health 
care  facility  project  reviews. 

"Encouraging"  so-called  "voluntary"  cash 
handouts  from  area  hospitals  dependant 
upon  Its  approval  for  survival. 

During  its  first  fiscal  year  which  ended 
March  31.  the  local  CHPA'i  ofllclsi  financial 
summary  refiects  a  $S8,0&3.27  tnooms,  which 
Includes  •39,600  in  federal  funds. 

Another  110.741  from  ths  pockets  of 
Orange  County  taxpayers  in  the  form  of 
"In-klnd"  contributions  aUocsted  by  gen- 
erous county  supervisors  also  Is  included. 

While  federal  rules  restrict  CHPA  second 
year  budgets  to  a  25  per  cent  trutTimiiwi  i^i- 
crease  over  the  previous  year,  this  has  not 
deterred  the  local  group  from  seeking  a 
whopping  $187,000  total  this  year. 

A  ^Kikesman  for  the  group  said  this  Is 
being  done  by  submitting  two  grant  appli- 
cations, one  for  more  than  9100.000  and  an- 
other for  tiie  balance  of  the  total  funds 
sought. 

He  said  half  of  the  total  amount  win  be 
provided  by  the  federal  government  »n^  the 
rsmalnder  will  come  "from  the  oommu- 
nlty— In  both  cases,  the  taxpayers. 

Most  of  this  Impressive  fund  request  ts  for 
an  elaborate  computer  system  for  the  CHPA's 
health  Information  services  subcommittee 
whose  chairman  Is  the  director  of  computer 
facilities  and  information  servloe  at  UCI. 

Interestingly,  this   l7-member  committee 
Is  composed  of: 
One  part-time  UCI  faculty  member. 
Four  full-tims  UCI  faculty  members. 
Three  oaclals  of  a  local  ho^ltal  doaely 
ssBoclated  with  UCI. 

And,  of  course,  to  operate  such  a  complex 
system  would  require  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional CHPA  salaried  staff  members  such  as 
a  high-prtoed  computer  progrsmnuo-,  data 
systems  technicians  and  a  clerk-typtst. 

The  financial  report  also  disclosed  tikat 
with  local  CHPA  themseiVM  tlO-per-patlant- 
bed  and  ■"oontrlbuted"  M.ass  to  the  "encour- 
agement," forur  area  hospitals  "voluntarily" 
aereeaed  health  p^^"*^^rw 

Baoentiy,  at  least  two  of  thsee  "voluntary 
contributors"  appeared  before  the  CHPA's 
health  facilities  and  servloe  subccasmlttae  to 
sxihmit  progress  reporte  and  seek  in  mrtwee 
ment  of  previousiy  approved  coostmotlOB 
and  expansion  projects. 

Both  received  the  subooaunlttee's  blessing 
to  continue  with  their  proposed  projects. 

But  neither  local  or  regional  health  plan- 
ning officials  see  anything  wrong  in  accept- 
ing funds  from  institutions  under  their  oon- 
trol. 

"After  aU.-  said  DeWItt  Bishop,  executive 
director  of  the  regianal  health  planning 
oouncU  tn  Um  Angties,  "when  you  need 
money  you  go  to  your  friends." 

Any  boeptlaj  or  proposed  health  care  fa- 
culty is  required  by  law  to  submit  plans  for 
construction,  expansion,  alteration,  reloca- 
ttoo  or  license  change  status  to  the  CHPA'S 
au-powerful  health  facilities  and  servlov 
•uhoommittee  for  approval. 

'EUglbUlty  for  an  applicant  to  receive  state 
or  federal  funds  trom  any  source  such  as 
Hm-Harrla  and  PHA  oonstruction  loans. 
Medl-Cal,  Medicare.  HEW  and  HUD,  Is  con- 
tingent upon  the  subcoDunlttee's  nnilisse 
ment  of  hlspropoeaL 

An  applicant  submitting  a  praposal  for  a 
new  health  care  facdllty  after  Jan.  1,  1970, 
and  denied  endoreement  by  the  commltfeoei 
aatnmatically  is  barred  from  receiving  a 
State  Health  Department  or  Mental  Byglana 
Department  license. 

One  of  the  CHPA's  review  gimtt^if^yy  i^  that 
alate  and  fedsrsl  guidsUnee  psrmit  looal 
health  planners  to  charge  applicents  a  aSSO 
filing  fee  plus  one  per  cent  of  tihe  total 
gross  cost  of  the  project  up  to  a  42.000 
maximum  for  the  hearing. 

But  no  portion  of  the  •3.OO0  f es  Is  »- 
fundable,  vrea  if  the  appUoant's  prc^iosal 
IkUa  to  win  CHPA  sndorsemsiit. 
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Local  planners  also  are  given  auttoorttj 
to  waJse  SUCH  ree«  at  their  dlscretton.  leaTlng 
the  door  wide  open  to  preferential  treatment 
lor  certain  favored  Individual*  or  groups. 

John  M.  Bau.  health  faciUtlea  eubcommit- 
t«  chairman,  reported  at  the  CHPA'a  annual 
meeting  May  16  that  his  committee  durtng 
its  ant  year  reviewed  plans  for  eight  acute 
(general)  hOBpltala  and  approved  six  for 
construction. 

He  reported  they  alao  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved one  hospital  license  change;  received 
a  "number"  of  existing  faclUtlea  for  re-en- 
dorBement,  and  conducted  two  Hlll-Harrls 
■priority"  reviews. 

However,  in  the  CHPA's  Onanclal  summary 
only  one  WSO  hearing  fee  during  the  fiscal 
year  Is  recorded.  ^   w_    »  ^ 

This  discrepancy  was  explained  by  John 
Traband.  CHPA  executive  director,  who  said 
loc*l  health  planners  did  not  receive  su- 
thonzatlon  from  the  state  to  charge  fees  for 
such  hearings  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Prior  to  this  time.  Raid  Traband,  such  re- 
news were  conducted  by  the  CHPA  as  part 
of  the  duties  It  assumed  In  taking  over  the 
functiona  of  the  now  defunct  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Orange  County  (HPA). 

The  HPA,  he  said,  was  funded  with  volun- 
tary donauous  from  various  hospitals  which 
sought  Its  assistance  and  advice  in  construc- 
tion, expansion,  relocation  and  alteration 
planning. 

The  single  »350  lee  recorded  was  brushed 
off  by  Traband  as  "poaaibly  an  advance  fee" 
paid  by  an  applicant  scheduled  to  appear 
before  the  CHPA  for  review  later  thU  year. 
An  applicant  failing  to  secure  local  CHPA 
approval  of  hla  proposal  is  permitted  to  ap- 
peal Its  decision  to  the  reglonaJ  council  after 
dopoaitlng  a  »500  "appeal  fee." 

Guidelines  provide  that  any  unused  por- 
tion of  this  fee  may  be  refunded  to  the 
applicant  ahould  the  coat  of  handling  the 
appeal  be  leas  than  the  amount  on  deposit. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  fees,  an  appli- 
cant initiating  an  appeal  also  is  faced  with 
more  expense  in  purchasing  a  certlfled  copy 
of  the  official  bearing  transcript  which  coats 
several  hundred  dollars,  plus  retaining  legal 

counsel.  

IronlcaUy.  the  local  CHPA.  apparently  by 
pre  •arrangement  with  the  official  hearlnga 
reporter.  13  provided  without  charge  a  copy 
of  the  transcrlpC  ordered  and  paid  for  by 
Che  appellant. 

And  BO,  for  the  unfortunate  applicant  that 
rune  afoul  of  the  powerfol  t«x-«upported 
CHPA,  the  financial  costs  go  on  and  on. 

CHPA'a     "PaonaoTOKAi."    Btatw    Kkdancxxs 

HOSPITAU 

<By  BUI  Gagnon) 

SAjrr*  Ana— The  apparent  Inability  of  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Association 
(CHPA)  here  to  recognize  the  value  of  cer- 
tain Ufe-savlng  medical  senrlces  and  equip- 
ment  reflects  lU  potential  danger  to  the 
public. 

In  tampering  with  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  health  care,  the  CHPA  la  baaing  lu 
discriminatory  decisions  sometimes  on  erro- 
neous at^T  reports. 

IPor  example.  In  a  recent  "analysli"  of  pto- 
poeed  servlcea  and  equipment  planned  by  a 
local  hoapltol,  the  CHPA  " professional"  atoff: 

Downgraded  the  use  of  renal -dialysis  treat- 
ment to  prolong  and  custaln  the  Uvea  of 
chronic  kidney  failure  victim*  becaiise  of  Ita 
"excessive"  ooet. 

Suggeeted  cobalt  therapy  service  be  dele- 
gated to  another  area  boepltol  which,  tba 
report  Implied,  haa  "better"  equipment  and 
"trained"  personnel  for  this  purpose. 

Questioned  the  "expertise"  of  highly  re- 
■pected  and  eminently  qoallAed  open  heart 
mrglcal  teams  In  performing  such  intricate 
Ufa-taTlng  operatlosu. 

Reported  orroneous  flgurea  pertaining  to 
the  projected  need  of  patient  beda 
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Implied  a  lock  of  need  for  a  speclaltsed 
bum  treatment  unit  at  the  new  propoeed 
health  care  facility. 

In  renal — or  "Hemo" — dlolyala.  an  artU&clal 
kidney  machine  Is  used  to  filter  out  woitee 
from  the  blood  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  human  belnga. 

Without  the  Bvailablllty  of  this  treatment, 
chronic  kidney  failure  victims — eome  of 
whom  are  awaiting  kidney  transplant  siir- 
gtrj — are  doomed,  unless  a  medical  l»eak- 
through  occurs  to  save  their  Uvea, 

The  CHPA  staa  report  recognized  that  the 
cost  of  a  renal  dialysis  machine  la  not  "pro^ 
hlbltlve"  and,  aa  an  acute  measure,  this 
ser\ice  Is  Justified  prior  to  renal  transplant. 
It  also  recognized  the  value  of  such  treat- 
ment in  saving  lives  in  other  instances,  but 
noted  a  speclaUy  trained  nurse  is  reqtilred 
to  be  in  attendance  as  long  as  the  machine  la 
on  a  patient. 

The  report  continued: 
"Dlalyzlng  a  patient  on  a  chronic  basis 
means  the  machine  Is  on  the  patient  as  long 
as  he  Uvea,  for  once  the  body  gets  used  to  the 
machine,  the  body  cannot  function  with- 
out It. 

(Chronic  kidney  failure  patients  are  dla- 
Uzed  on  the  average  of  two  to  three  limes  a 
week  acctntllng  to  need,  not  constantly.) 

-To  put  a  patient  on  a  dlalyzlng  ma- 
chine conUnuoualy  costs  $20,000  to  »a5.000 
(and)  $26,000  per  year  Is  considered  by  moat 
patlenu  prohibitive  to  spend  each  year  for 
medical  treatment;  consequently  most  hoe- 
pUals  do  not  conalder  It  to  be  standard  med- 
ical practice  to  use  dialysis  ueatment  on  a 
chronic  basis" 

(Again,  the  report  falls  to  note  that  many 
health  Insurance  plans  and  the  state  Medi- 
cal program  irequently  pay  for  such  treat- 
ment for  kidney  failure  patients.  In  addition, 
assistance  Is  available  from  other  sources.) 

But  even  more  astounding  in  the  staff  re- 
port Is  a  revelation  that  Orange  County  Med- 
ical Center  (OCMC)— e  tax-supported  coun- 
ty hospital — "reserves  the  usage  of  Its  dialysis 
machine  for  only  acute,  life-saving  meas- 
ures. They  do  not  use  the  machine  for  chron- 
ic cases." 

It  la.  Indeed,  dlAcult  to  understand  why 
the  Uvea  of  chronic  kidney  failure  victims 
iu«  unnecesaarlly  jeopardized  by  denial  of 
use  of  taxpayer-owned  equlfMnent. 

At  least  two  of  the  four  dialysis  machines 
at  OCMC  were  donated  by  the  now-defunct 
Orongc-RJverBlde  Kidney  Foundation.  Inc.. 
to  the  county  facility  for  use  in  the  UCI  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  hemo-dialysls  section  which 
also  Is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer. 

No  reference  is  made  in  the  staff  report  to 
the  1,900  persons  In  California — about  160 
of  them  in  Orange  County — who  are  In  crtt- 
icol  need  of  dialysis  treatment. 

Nor  does  it  mention  estimates  supplied  hv 
the  Artificial  Kidney  Foundation.  Inc.,  of 
Southern  California,  of  the  7.800.000  unfor- 
tunate victims  nationwide  who  sutler  trtKn 
varloos  type*  of  kidney  disease— 0.000  of 
whom  die  each  year  because  dialysis  is  not 
available  to  them. 

Also  neclecied  In  the  staff  report  la  the 
fact  that  only  five  dialysis  machines  ore  avoU- 
able  to  chronic  kidney  victims  lu  Orange 
Coimty — aU  of  them  located  at  Palm  Harbor 
General  Hoepttol  in  Oorden  Grove. 

The  extent  of  unreliable  Information  con- 
tained in  the  report  is  readily  apparent  by 
Its  failure  to  document  the  basis  of  Its 
findings  and  also  Its  failure  to  report  the 
foregoing  facts: 

The  hospital  in  question  now.  and  has 
since  1984.  provided  cobalt  therapy  servicea 
at  Ita  radiology  departznent  which  was  in- 
stalled in  1964 — a  year  prior  to  the  hospital 
"suggested"  in  the  report — and  under  the 
supervision  of  highly  trained  experU. 

It  haa  operated  a  bum  treatment  unit  for 
•evcral  years  at  no  extra  cost  to  patients 
which  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  fees  charged 
as  OCMC  for  slatflor  serrlosa. 
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Its  open  heart  surgical  teams  arc  rated  by 
other  medical  authorities  as  among  the  beat 
and  have  established  an  enviable  mortality 
rate  oonslderably  better  than  the  national 
average. 

It  Is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected hospitals  In  Orange  County  and. 
Indeed.   In  Southern  California. 

These  and  many  other  facts  Invalidate  the 
report  submitted  by  the  CHPA  staff. 

Aa  reported  earlier,  the  concept  for  the  cre- 
ation and  Implementation  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  allegedly  was  to  involve  the 
public  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  In  up- 
grading medical  services  and  reducing  costs. 
It  would  seem  that  the  limited  availabil- 
ity and  unreasonable  cost  of  dialysis  as  op- 
posed to  Its  great  need  would  in  lUelf  be 
a  primary  target  for  aggressive  action  by 
health  planners  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 
Yet.  Just  the  oppotlte  Is  Indicated  In  the 
siail  analysis  which  smacks  of  a  callous  dis- 
regard for  lives  of  these  unfortunate  victims 
or  this  fatal  Illness. 

Consider,  now,  the  "qualiflcQtions"  and 
background  of  the  local  CHPA  stoiT  as  given 
by  John  Traband,  lu  executive  director: 

Traband:  Holds  master's  degrees  In  public 
and  busmen  administration;  all  his  work  ex- 
perience was  in  the  aerospace  InduBtry  before 
obtaining  his  present  position  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Annual  salary.  $20,000. 

Miss  Laurie  Schneider:  A  registered  nurse. 
holds  a  master's  degree  In  public  health  and 
is  a  "health  educator"  for  the  Orange  Coun- 
ty Health  Department  on  loan  full-time — at 
t&z-payer  expense — to  the  local  CHPA  as  an 
"infonnatlon  and  research  analyst." 

"Miss  Karen  Anderson;  A  reported  UCX 
graduate  lUted  by  Traband  as  a  "syvtema 
analyst"  ?rlth  some  studies  In  sociology. 

Fred  Smith;  A  former  member  ol  the  Son 
Diego  Chargers  football  team;  attended  New 
Mexico  State  College  for  two  and  one-half 
veors:  his  principal  duty,  according  to  Tru- 
band,  Is  "interface  with  the  minority  com- 
munity." 

Mrs.  Owen  Ferguson:  A  Fullerton  house- 
wife; holds  Journalism  and  law  degrees;  re- 
cently resigned  from  the  CHPA  board  of  di- 
rectors to  accept  a  paid  staff  position  as  "con- 
sumer counselor"  and  public  infornutlou 
and  education  coordinator. 

Mary    Poggl.    $l6.000-a-year    office    man- 
ager. 
A  f  enmle  clerk-typist. 

These,  then,  are  the  Individuals  charged 
with  the  reaponalblllty  of  conducting  "ex- 
pert" evaluations  and  analyses  of  hospital 
facilities  and  needs;  critiques  of  surgical 
techiques  and  personnel,  and  Judgments  In- 
volving complex  and  highly  sophisticated 
medical  equipment. 

And  hosed  on  their  reports  and  recommen- 
dations the  future  operations  of  long-estab- 
lished and  highly  respected  hospitals  hong 
in  balance. 

While  the  CHPA  power  structure  Is  well 
aware  of  deficiencies,  apparently  little  or 
nothing  Is  being  done  to  correct  them. 

SospXNDxi)   Foundation   Listed  "Fohd 
Somcx" 

Bamt*  An*. — A  non-profit  foundation- 
suspended  for  noncompliance  of  state  law — 
is  listed  as  a  "fund  source"  In  a  $l-inllllon 
grant  proposal  filed  by  the  Oomprobenalve 
Health  Planning  Association  here. 

In  Its  application  to  regional  officials  for  a 
$517,100  flve-yeor  grant,  the  CHPA — which  is 
required  to  show  its  source  of  matching 
funds—listed  the  Rau  Foundation  as  a  $1,000 
donor. 

John  M.  Rau.  chairman  of  the  CHPAs 
powerful — and  feared — health  faciilMee  and 
services  committee,  Is  president  of  the  Rau 
Foundation  at  3303  6.  Wright  St. 

Rau  also  is  president  of  David  Industries,  a 
iiptp\\  electronics  firm  at  that  addross.  ^ilch 
is  incorporated  In  Nevada  and  formerly  wis 
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registered  Ln  California  as  a  foreign  (out-of- 
state)  corporation. 

However,  records  on  file  lu  Sacramento  dis- 
closed that  David  Industries  was  suspended 
April  I,  1970,  by  the  Franchise  Tax  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  alleged  tax  Irregu- 
larities. 

The  suspension  order  still  in  effect  pro- 
hibits David  Industries,  as  a  corporation, 
from  engaging  in  business  Intrastate  here  in 
California. 

Although  David  Industries  is.  in  fact,  lo- 
cated at  2202  S.  Wright  St..  corporate  records 
and  other  documents  on  file  at  Sacramento: 
Carson  City.  Nevada,  and  Springfield,  HI.,  list 
Its  address  and  that  of  Rau  as  2208  S.  Wright 
St. 

The  2206  S.  Wright  St..  address.  located  in 
the  aome  building  as  David  Industries,  is  oc- 
cupied by  Financial  Engineering  Data  Corp., 
which,  according  to  state  ofRclals,  also  was 
suspended  April  1.  1070,  for  tax  irregularities. 

Ephralm  J.  Rirsch.  a  Los  Angeles  attorney 
and  listed  as  one  of  the  firm's  original  Incor- 
porators on  March  10,  1968,  refused  to  dis- 
close the  Identities  of  Its  officers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Santa  Ana  city  finance 
office  said  a  business  license  was  Issued  to 
Financial  Engineering  Data  Corp..  which  lists 
a  Lee  Pendleton  as  president;  Cory  Vlsser  of 
3540  Woodruff  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  a  Linda  Leydekkers,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

No  addresses  are  listed  for  Pendleton  or 
Leydekkers,  he  added. 

Official  state  records  also  revealed  that  the 
Rau  Foundation  was  stripped  of  Its  tax- 
exempt,  non-profit  corporation  status  on 
Nov.  37,  1067.  by  the  Franchise  Tax  Board 
for  failure  to  submit  annual  financial  state- 
ments required  by  law  to  the  State  Registry 
or  Charitable  Trusu. 

The  foundation — on  that  same  date — also 
was  removed  from  corporation  files  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  placed 
on  on  liuictlve  status  following  the  suspen- 
sion of  Its  tax  exemption  certificate. 

On  June  30.  1868.  Rau  filed  with  the  state 
the  foundation's  delinquent  financial  reports 
for  Its  1966,  1967  and  1968  fiscal  years. 

But  the  foundation's  5uspen.slon  remains 
In  effect  due  to  Rau's  failure  to  submit  In- 
formation requested  by  the  attorney  general's 
office  concerning  a  $47,910  loon  receivable 
listed  omrng  Its  assets  In  its  1967-68  fiscal 
year  report. 

It  lists  the  foundation's  net  worth  for  that 
year  at  $46,201,  and  of  which  only  $291  Is 
shown  in  cosh  with  the  mysterious  loon  re- 
ceivable making  up  the  balance. 

It  also  shows  Interest  Income  of  $3,130; 
expenditures  of  $777  for  administration, 
management  and  miscellaneous:  and  a  total 
of  $3,871.40  In  charitable  contributions  made 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

StlU  unanswered  at  this  time  Is  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  general's  ofDoe  sent  to  Rau 
on  July  18.  1969.  concerning  the  $17,910  loan 
receivable,  which  requested: 

Name  of  payor. 

Date  of  note  and  original  amount. 

Maturity  date  and  present  balance. 

Rate  of  Interest  and  terms  of  r^ayment. 

Type  of  security. 

A  list  of  present  officers  and  directors  (of 
the  foundation)  with  their  addresses. 

A  copy  of  the  will  showing  the  terms  and 
provlsKms  of  the  "testamentary  trust  of  M.  L. 
and  Cora  K.  Rau." 

Repeated  warnings  sent  to  Rau  by  the  at- 
torney general's  office  citing  a  $100  minimum 
tax-plus-lnterest -per- year  penalty.  In  addi- 
tion to  suspension  of  the  foundation's  tax 
exempt  status  for  non-compliance,  have  been 
to  no  avail. 

With  the  loss  of  Its  non-profit  corporation 
status  the  Rau  Foundation's  inoome  has  be- 
come taxable  and  all  donations  to  It  are  no 
longer  tax  deductible  by  the  donors,  a  state 
tax  official  sold. 
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TTie  Rau  Foundation's  Onanclal  reports  for 
lU  1962  through  1966  fiscal  years,  on  file 
with  the  Registry  of  Charitable  Trusts,  re- 
flect contributions  totaling  $67,731  to  Torloua 
organisations. 

Among  the  recipients  listed  is  the  South 
Coast  Child  Outdance  Clinic,  also  known  as 
the  Child  Guidance  Center  of  Orange  County. 
at  171  B.  18th  St.,  Costa  Mesa,  which  reoelved 
a  whopping  $13,866.60.  according  to  the  rec- 
ords. 

But  officials  at  the  cUnlc— which  also  Is  a 
non-profit  corporation  supported  by  public 
and  private  donations — refuaed  comment  on 
whether  or  not  the  Rau  Foundation  is  known 
to  them. 

Later,  the  reason  for  their  reluctance  be- 
came apparent  when  oonflrmatlon  was  re- 
ceived that  John  M.  Rau.  in  fact,  is  treasurer 
of  the  South  Coast  Child  Guidance  Cllnlo 
and  a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

The  suspended  foundation  was  established 
In  1948  by  Rau's  late  grandparents.  Moses  L. 
and  Cora  K.  Rau  of  Beverly  mils,  as  a  chari- 
table, educational  medical  and  scientific  non- 
profit corporation. 

A  certificate  of  amendment  of  articles  of 
Inoorporatlon  of  the  Mooes  L.  and  Oorn  K. 
Rau  Foundation,  filed  Sept.  19,  1962,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  changed  Iti  name 
simply  to  the  Bau  Foundation. 

The  certificate  and  other  legal  documents 
filed  show  John  M.  Rau  as  president  of  the 
foundation  and  his  brother.  Steven  Rau.  as 
secretary.  No  other  officers  or  board  members 
are  listed. 

Records  on  file  with  the  secretary  of  state 
In  Nevada's  capitol  at  Carson  City,  show  John 
M.  Rau  as  president  of  David  Industries  at 
3306  S.  Wright  St..  Santa  Ana.;  Steven  Bau  of 
414  Hester  St.,  Son  Leandro.  vloe  president, 
and  David  Wollersteln  of  3440  Lakevlew,  Chi- 
cago, treasurer. 

Prentice-Hall  Corporation  Systems,  a  pro- 
fessional firm  which  providee  statutory  rep- 
resentation to  domestic  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions for  an  annual  fee  and  maintains  a 
Carson  City  address  for  that  purpose.  Is  listed 
as  resident  agent  for  Darld  Industries. 

Recently.  Rau  identified  Wallersteln  to  Ttie 
Register  as  his  stepfather. 

The  Rau  Foundation's  1966-66  financial 
report  shcTWs  a  $10,000  contribution  to  a 
WaUersteln  Vtoundation  In  care  of  Cohen, 
Flffer  ft  D'Angelo,  200  S.  LoSaUe  St..  ChJoKCO. 

Aooording  to  the  records  of  the  Timwrta 
aecretory  of  State  In  Springfield,  the  Waller- 
stetn  Foundation  was  established  then  Jon. 
24,  1066  OS  a  non-profit  corporation. 

An  annual  report  filed  for  the  Wallersteln 
Foundation  In  Springfield  on  Feb.  25,  1970, 
shows  David  B  WaUersteln  of  2440  Lakevlew, 
Chicago,  president,  and  Caroline  B.  Waller- 
stein  of  the  same  address,  seoretarr. 

Both  Wollentelns  also  are  listed  on  the 
annual  report  as  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  along  with — John  M.  Rau  of  2308 
S.  Wright  St.,  Santa  Ana 

When  asked  questions  pertaining  to  the 
Rau  Foundation,  John  H.  Tarband.  CHPA 
executive  director  hctfe,  became  agitated  and 
Bhouted:  "You  11  have  to  a?k  Mr.  Rau  about 
It;  Mr.  Rau  suggested  that  I  should  use  tt 
(In  the  grant  proposal) ." 

Be  did. 
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preeent  economic  situation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  herewith: 

PariKG  THX   PXPEB 

Americans  now  ore  "paying  the  piper." 
The  "long  run"  is  here.  For  eight  years,  the 
Democrats  practiced  the  Eeyneslan  policy 
of  borrowing  their  way  around  economic 
problems.  Now  the  Nation  bos  to  face  up  to 
economic  reality.  President  Nixon  is  dis- 
playing tenacity  and  courage  In  holding  firm 
to  the  course  be  set.  In  not  settling  for  a 
one-shot  economic  hypo,  but  In  seeking  to 
set  the  Nation's  economy  on  a  firm  footing. 
The  Democrat -Inspired  Inflation  must  be 
stopped.  Growth  must  be  solid,  not  the 
frothy  Inflationary  money -churning. 

The  "dolce  deflclf  plus  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  a  war,  boomed  the  economy 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  In 
electing  Richard  Nixon  two  years  ago.  the 
pnbllc  rejected  the  waste  In  Government 
that  accompanied  the  Democrats'  version  of 
prosperlty. 

Now.  the  Democrats  want  to  make  the 
economy  an  Issue  this  fall.  We  agree  it 
should  be.  Let's  look  at  a  few  reasons: 

79  million  Americans  are  at  work  today, 
up  1.5  million  from  a  year  ago.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  4.5  percent  today  compar^?d 
with  a  high  of  8.7  percent  In  JFK's  Admin- 
istration. If  the  Democrats  want  to  attempt 
to  make  massive  unemployment  out  of  those 
figures.  let  them  try. 

The  Qroes  National  Product  is  going  up 
at  a  4.6  percent  annual  rate  In  cu^rrent  dol- 
lars. If  the  Democrats  want  to  attempt 
to  call  that  stagnation,  let  them  try. 

Tnfiatlon  has  dropped  from  the  6.4  per- 
cent annual  rate  generated  by  LBJ*8  "last 
htirrah"  budget,  which  ran  $35  billion  In 
the  red,  to  4.3  percent.  If  the  Democrats 
want  to  try  to  defend  their  brand  of  infla- 
tion, let  them. 

Real  inoome  scrt  an  all-time  high  mark 
during  the  first  half  of  1970.  If  the  Demo- 
crats want  to  attempt  to  label  Uils  as  re- 
cessionary, let  them  try. 

In  short,  the  economic  course  charted  by 
the  President  Is  starting  to  pay  dividends— 
by  maintaining  a  high  level  of  proaperlty 
while  providing  a  stability  In  the  manage- 
ment of  U.S.  fiscal  affairs  that  has  been  too 
long  missing. 


PAYING  THE  PIPER 


FOR  THE  SST,  A  CASE  OP 
OVERSELL? 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursdav,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  B  recent 
editorial  In  the  Lagiaziee  Standard.  La- 
grange, Ind,  dealt  very  well  with  our 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAtiroiunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdOF.  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  CX3HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate over  the  Federal  funding  of  the 
SST  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  Nothing 
in  the  Intervening  months  since  the 
House  consideration  of  the  SST  has 
convinced  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  continne  the  funding  of 
this  elTort.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
SST  proponents  to  overwhelm  the  proj- 
ect's opponents  by  verbal  onslaughts. 
the  environmental  problems  and  the 
ultimate  need  for  the  SST  stdll  dictates 
agalnft  Federal  flnanclnR  of  this  project. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Albert  R  Karr 
entitled  "For  the  SST.  a  Case  of  Over- 
sell?" the  pressures  being  exerted  on  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  outlined.  Mr. 
Karr  correctly  points  out  that  for  all  the 
pressure,  the  fundamental  problems 
have  not  been  resolved.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
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and  would  like  to  have  It  Inserted  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point: 

Poi  TBI  SST.  «  Cam  o»  OlDsn-i.' 
(By  Albert  B.  Kkt) 
WMBDioTON.— The  88T  U  coming  In  on  » 
wing  a  prayer  and  one  huge  Burat  oj  hot  *U. 
At  iMit  Uiefs  how  It  looks  to  cntlca  o!  the 
glmt  Bupersonlo  treniport.  For  yean,  they 
have    intended— un»uccesstuUy—th»t    the 
QoTernment  U  oienelUng  the  giant  »ltc3»tt. 
But  they  hadnt  seen  anything  unta  thu 
year. 

Now  as  the  crucial  Senate  vote  nean  on 
the  NUon  Admlnlatratlon'a  WSO  million  pro- 
pual  to  continue  SST  prototype  derelop- 
meat  3ST  critics  are  being  countered  with 
a  billiard  of  arguniente.  Spearheaded  by 
WUllam  Magruder.  a  former  test  pilot  and 
Lockheed  eiecutlTe,  the  Admlnlstratlon'a 
SST  salea  team  la  coming  up  with  reaponsea 
to  growing  ontldam  ol  the  plane  from  selen- 
tlate.  economlata.  memb«n  ot  Oongreaa  and 
others, 
^or  example; 

—How  about  reporta  that  alrUnea  arent 
eager  to  buy  the  SST.  aaumlng  It  doee  reach 
the  market  atage?  Not  true,  aaya  Mr.  Ua- 
gruder.  producing  a  bundle  of  letters  from 
airline  chlefi.  all  urging  Congreaa  to  push 
on  with  the  prognun. 

—What  about  the  teatlmony  laat  year  and 
again  last  sprmg  from  the  Treaaury  and 
Labor  Departmenta.  among  other  agencies 
within  the  OOTemment.  that  the  SST  would 
hurt  the  na.  balance  of  paymanu  while  eaa- 
Ing  VS.  unemployment  very  UtUe?  After 
■ome  Ave  monthe  of  mlaalonary  work  by  Mr. 
Magmder,  the  lame  agendea  now  have  little 
bad  to  aay.  CrttlcaJ  reporta  within  the  Gov- 
ernment are  kept  quiet  U  poaalble,  ridiculed 
if  not. 

—And  what  about  the  widespread  concern 
that  the  SST  poeea  a  potential  environmental 
haaard?  Crltlca  have  no  eauae  for  worry.  Mr. 
Utgruder  lepllei;  In  fact,  thla  aircraft  wUl 
apur  BO  much  environmental  research  that, 
on  balance,  It  will  protect  the  environment. 
But  In  case  crltlca  remain  worried,  lefa  atudy 
their  worrtee — whUe  getting  on  with  thoee 
two  prototypes,  faat.  And  If  the  prototypee 
develop  some  aerloua  flaw  (environmental 
or  otherwise),  then  no  commercial  plane* 
wU!  be  built. 

yunhermore,  Mr.  Magruder  and  other  SST 
backers  say.  the  SOT  wlU  •bring  the  world 
doeer  together."  promoting  International 
understanding,  and  boost  the  VB.  economy, 
generating  tax  dollars  to  combat  this  coun- 
try^ Boelal  problems.  "If  we  default  on  the 
88T,  tben  the  (social)  problems  of  the 
lS«rt"  wUl  be  even  wore*,  Mr.  Magruder  has 
warned. 

Mr.  Magruder,  In  abort.  Is  using  a  very 
hard  sell.  This  la  understandable,  because 
the  SST  has  become  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent targets  In  the  debate  on  national  prl- 
ontlee.  So  far  the  SST  has  surrtved  lU  chal- 
lenge: It's  the  alternate  uaea  for  Federal 
money  that  have  suffered. 

Oovenment  financing  of  the  SafT  (If  the 
NUon  propoeal  peases.  It  will  mark  another 
step  toward  an  eventual  total  of  •1.3  bil- 
lion: critics  contend  It  will  rise  even  higher) 
la  advocated  In  the  name  of  technology, 
while  medical  and  other  scientific  research 
la  crimped  In  the  name  of  economy.  In  the 
Transportation  I>partment  Itaelf.  the  BST 
goes  full  speed  ahead,  while  auto  safety 
work  remains  underfunded.  And  the  rise  In 
mass  transit  spending  under  the  Admlnls- 
tratlan"a  new  tranalt-ald  program  Is  kept 
painfully  alow,  on  Inflatlon-flghtlng  grounds. 

KXaMOnKLNO  THX  saOUKXHTS 

Mr.  Magruder's  performance  Is  disarming, 
and  has  left  even  some  SST  loee  Lmpreased 
if  unconvlnc*d.  But  those  arguments,  im- 
preaslve  la  the  aggregate,  are  much  leas 
Impressive  when  examined  Individually. 
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T&ke  tar  exunple.  the  queatlon  at  whatli- 
ar  the  ilrUnea  really  want  the  86T.  De«plt« 
Mr.  Magruder'i  bundle  of  letten,  there  hw 
been  considerable  evidence  for  eoaie  time 
that  the  airlines  wouldn't  b«  all  that  eagw 
to  buy  production  modela — though  they  don't 
object  to  the  OovBmmenfs  pftyVng  out  more 
for  development.  Airline  offlclala  expreaa 
doubts  prlvaWly.  eome  Industry  eourcea  re- 
port, and  in  talks  with  Federal  offlclala  the 
airline  men  are  aald  to  have  impUed  a« 
much.  . 

In  past  years,  responding  to  pleas  from  the 
FMeral  AvUtloa  Administration  that  they 
show  Congrws  that  the  SST  would  sell,  the 
alrllnea  took  »3a  mllUon  in  options  on  the 
plane  and  paid  »59  million  for  development — 
80-called  "esj-nert  money."  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Caze,  the  New  Jersey  BepubUcan.  likens  this 
process  to  a  man's  being  asked  repeatedly  to 
aaeure  his  wife  that  he  loves  her.  In  recent 
Senate  Bubcommlttee  hearings.  Sen.  Case 
questioned  Stuart  O.  Tipton,  president  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  the  airline 
trade  group,  on  whether  the  carriers  would 
like  to  be  asked  again,  "if  you  love  her"— 
that  la.  to  put  up  more  cash. 

Mr.  Tipton  repUed.  "The  answer  has  to 
be  different";  putting  up  more  "eaxneat 
money"  would  be  a  flnanclal  hardship.  •*! 
would  hope  the  Qovemment  wouldn't  do 
that,  (ask  for  more)"  he  said. 

Mr.  Magruder^  persuaslveneae  within  the 
Administration  has  been  equally  impressive. 
EarUer.  several  agencies  were  largely  nega- 
tive about  the  aircraft.  Now.  says  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder, "None  of  those  people  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  my  position  on  the  program."  In 
fact,  he  was  able  to  deliver  a  bundle  of  pro- 
3ST  documents  from  16  departments  and 
other  agencies  to  the  Senate  aubcommlttee. 
The  Treasury  Departmeait,  for  example. 
reversed  lu  earUer  powlUon  that  the  BST 
would  hurt  the  VB.  balanoe-of-payments 
position  by  Inducing  more  people  to  travel 
and  spend  dollars  abroad-  With  a  TlabU 
British -Preach  supersonlo  Ooncord  ooming 
into  being,  the  Treasury  now  argues,  the  key 
question  becomes  competition  in  selling  SST 
alKTaft  in  the  world  market.  (Mr.  Magruder 
hUneeVf  arguee  that  the  SST  would  add  more 
than  •SO  billion  to  VS.  payments  Income  in 
the  1878-1000  period,  a  big  Increase  over  a 
recent  Trunsportatlon  Department  eetlmaU 
of  allObllUon  plus.) 

The  LAbor  l>eparttn*nt,  which  had  been 
saying  that  the  SST  offered  little  hope  of  Im- 
portant Job  benefits,  now  says  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  job  pluaaee.  The  Council  on  Xn- 
TiTOnmezital  Quality,  whose  nienibez*  bad 
warned  of  possible  dire  SST  dangers,  now 
dwell  more  on  the  fact  that  the  two  proto- 
types woQ't  do  any  harm. 

A  high  Cabinet  official  su^gesU.  howsTsr, 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  dramatic  torn* 
arounds  in  agency  opinion  is  Intra-Admlo- 
Utratloo  pressure.  "The  Administration 
favors  the  SST."  he  says,  "thwefore.  aU 
parts  ot  the  Adminiatratlon  favor  the  SST." 
The  official  Isn't  impressed  by  estimates  from 
Mr.  Magruder  and  others  of  tiie  SST'i  po- 
tential eoonocatc  benaflt  to  the  VS.  "Nana  of 
those  studies  are  any  damn  good."  be  saja 
fUtly. 

Meanwhile,  the  Admlnlstratlosi's  tevat- 
ment  of  reports  unfavorable  to  the  BST  Is 
illustrative.  One  such  report  came  from  an 
interdepartmental  team  that  aurveywd  the 
program  at  President  Nlxonls  request  early 
last  year.  Their  unfavorable  report  stayed 
secret — until  It  was  imearthed  by  Bep.  Henry 
R«xiss.  a  Wisconsin  Democrat  and  SST  foe. 
Only  then  did  SST  backers  begin  talking 
about  the  report — roundly  crlticlilng  it  and 
the  oBlclals  who  wrote  It. 

Another  report  understood  to  be  erttlcal. 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  sclanttflc  ooosultants 
to  the  Wblte  House,  has  never  seen  the  light 
of  day.  The  Administration  refuse*  to  make 
it  public.   However,   the   group's  chairman. 
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Hlchajd  L.  Oarwln.  an  IBM  phyiJcdst  wbo 
has  worked  on  a  nimiber  of  Qovemment  air- 
craft and  defense  projeoU.  has  openlT  at- 
tacked the  SST  as  too  noisy  and  eoooamloaUj 

wastefxil. 

THX  KirViaOlf  MXMTAZ.  XBVtn 

Despite  strong  Administration  attempts  (o 
play  down  the  Issue,  the  question  of  ^ 
83T'a  Impact  on  the  environment  has  ba- 
come  perhaps  the  etrongeat  argument  of  B&S 
opponents.  ^ 

Among  the  powlhle  dangers,  opponaau 
say  la  a  subatantlal  increase  In  the  watar 
vapor  conunt  of  the  stratoaphsre.  This,  tn 
ttim.  could  lead  to  cUmatlo  changes  and 
higher  ground  temperatures.  Another  enTl- 
ronmental  aide  effect  could  be  a  sharp  rls* 
in  hydrocarbons  and  other  poUutaats  in  tbe 
stratosphere.  Still  another  danger,  a  reduc- 
Oon  of  oBone  there,  could  have  either  of  two 
effects:  A  dangerous  Increase  in  ultraviolet 
radiation  to  the  earth,  or  tcmperatxire  re- 
ductions on  the  earth's  surface. 

SST  supporters  have  conflicting  reeponaee 
to  theee  objections.  They  D^ntend  that  stud- 
lee  have  already  answered  the  environmen- 
tal questions.  In  favor  of  the  SST.  But  at 
other  times,  supporters  agree  more  "•••'^ 
la  necMsary.  which  they  say  Is  another  good 
reason  to  build  those  prototypes.  TbeyTl 
help  provide  some  answers. 

Critics  doubt  seriously  that  the  proto- 
types will  do  much  to  answer  the  envirao- 
mental  questions.  They  also  wonder  If  thoee 
answers  wtU  come  before  the  naUon  com- 
mits itaeU  to  commercial  production.  Sup- 
porters aren't  terribly  encouraging  in  this 
regard.  The  answers,  says  Sen.  Warren  Mag- 
nuson.  the  Washington  Democrat  who  is  one 
of  the  S6T*8  most  fervent  backer*,  will  tak« 
a  "long,  long  time." 

Supporters  are  similarly  unreaasurtng 
about  another  argument  ot  SST  opponents — 
that  the  plane  will  generate  ear-shattering 
noise.  Richard  L.  Oarwln.  an  IBM  physicist. 
says  that  when  the  Wg  plane  takes  off,  it  will 
sound  lUe  60  existing  Jets.  Promoters  say 
this  Is  technically  true  tn  terms  of  raw  deci- 
bel measurement,  but  because  of  the  way 
the  human  ear  actually  perceives  noise,  the 
sound  will  be  "only"  as  bad  as  three  or  four 
Jets.  Anyway,  proponents  .^ay,  by  1078  (when 
commercial  planes  conceivably  oould  be  fly- 
ing) new  airports  will  have  been  buJIt  out 
In  the  country— away  from  population  cen- 
tets.  A  good  example  of  this,  says  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder, la  the  projected  new  airport  at  Palm- 
dale.  Calif.,  which  Is  to  begin  senriog  tbe 
I/M  Angelas  area  in  1977. 

This  argument,  however,  comtradlcta  an- 
other argument  of  the  supporters :  That  the 
SST  won't  require  expensive  modiflcatlon  of 
existing  airport  systems.  And  even  if  the 
nation  did  decide  to  build  new  alrpcwta  out 
in  the  country,  many  doubt  it  could  be  dotw. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Airport  Operators 
Ooundl  International.  Inc..  an  association  of 
aOrport  managers,  cites  growing  public  rselst- 
ance  to  airport  noise  and  poUutlon.  The  SST 
will  require  a  "phenonMna]  amount  of  land." 
he  says,  land  that  Is  almost  impossible  to 
oome  by.  Declares  J.  Donald  RelUy,  execu- 
tive Tloe  president  of  the  council,  if  new  air- 
ports are  the  answer  "the  SST  project  might 
Just  as  weU  be  stopped."  And  unlike  Mr. 
Magruder.  Mr.  Rellly  doesn't  sec  the  Palm- 
dale,  Calif.,  airport  as  an  answer  to  the  SST 
problem— in  fact,  he  namee  it  as  one  place 
where  the  BST  probably  will  be  banned  aa  too 
noisy. 

THX    KOtBB    raOBLMM 

SST  proponents  also  say  tiiey  hope  to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  noise  caused  by  the  SST,  by 
1978.  to  whl<*i  opponents  reply  tiiat  this  will 
be  technically  almcet  Impoeelble.  They  note 
that  In  the  past,  when  commercial  planea 
oouldnt  achieve  noise- reduction  targeta,  they 
were  allowed  exemptions  from  noise  rules. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  Qovermnent  haa 
prooilsed  to  ban  S6T  flights  over  land  be- 
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cause  of  the  sonic  boom  the  flights  will  pro- 
duce, SST  promoters  occasionally  indicate 
they  don't  regard  the  ban  aa  permanent.  Mr. 
Magruder,  for  example,  says  conflnlDg  flights 
to  over  water  merely  represents  thinking  "for 
the  moment." 

Anyway,  supporters  say.  when  people 
i>iint  of  sonic  booms  tiiey  unfortunately  tend 
to  think  of  the  kind  caused  by  military 
planee  stunt  flying  at  500  feet.  The  SST  would 
orulae  at  65,000  feet.  But  criucs  note  that  in 
1004  the  PAA  performed  extensive  tests  on 
public  reaction  to  sonic  booms.  The  agency 
repeatedly  sent  military  Jets  over  Oklahcfna 
City  at  levels  ranging  from  31.000  to  60,000 
feet.  The  flighta  caused  a  torrent  of  pubUc 
complsints  and  a  number  of  law  suite  and 
produced  an  average  "overpressure"  at 
ground  level  of  about  1.3  pounds  per  square 
foot.  According  to  Boeing  Oo^  prime  oon- 
traotor  for  the  SST,  the  SST's  overpressure 
would  be  23  pounds  per  square  foot. 

So  go  the  various  arguments  for  the  fast- 
est commercial  aircraft  this  country  baa  yet 
contemplated.  Considering  them,  one  can- 
not help  wondering:  If  it's  neceesary  to  push 
the  arguments  for  building  the  plane  this 
bard,  Isnt  something  ttie  matter  with  the 
whole  Idea? 

WAcoEMcrroK.— "Die  alrllnea'  view  of  the 
SST  today  la  strikingly  similar  to  tbelr  view 
of  the  Jet  30  yean  ago:  They  arent  sure 
they'll  want  to  buy  t^e  new  plane,  hut  they 
would  Ilka  to  see  It  developed — at  public 
expense. 

In  June  IMfl,  the  trade  Journal.  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  waa  arguing  that  "time  (Is) 
of  the  eesence"  In  Jet  development,  beoauee 
"the  BiltUh  are  18  montlu  to  three  years 
ahead  .  .  ."  However,  the  Journal  added, 
"It  has  been  more  than  obvious''  that  "some 
agency  of  government"  will  have  to  foot  "the 
very  heavy  developmental  ooets.  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  airlines  were 
■trapped  for  cash — ss  they  are  now — and 
many  were  dubious  about  replacing  their 
propeller -driven  planes  with  Jete. 

In  the  end  the  Pederml  Qovemment  didn't 
finance  Jet  transport  work  (although  oocn- 
merclal  Jet  development  did  benefit  from 
Federal  work  on  military  JcU) .  And  that  was 
Just  as  well,  argues  Oeorge  Ends,  an  aaslst- 
aot  professor  of  eoonomJca  at  Prlnoetoa 
University,  whose  reeearch  has  Included  air- 
craft devalopment. 

The  delay,  he  says,  resulted  In  a  better  Jet 
at  lower  costs.  Similarly,  he  argues,  BST  tech- 
nology today  isn't  far  enough  along  to  Jus- 
tify building  the  two  prototypes. 

— A.B.K. 


PRE8IDKNT  NIXON  GIVES  LANI>- 
MARK  ADDRESS  AT  KANSAS 
STATE  UNIVERSmr 


HON.  CHESTER  L  RDZE 

OF  KAXSaS 
IN  THX  HOtrSB  OP  RXP&BSENTATIVXB 

ThuTSday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  accomp&ny  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  when  they  Journeyed  to  Kan- 
sas State  University  at  Manhattan, 
Kans..  Wednesday,  so  that  the  President 
couJd  participate  in  the  Landon  Lecture 
Series  at  this  great  educational  institu- 
tion. I  was  pleased  to  have  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  his  wife  In  tlie  Second  Dis- 
trict ot  Kansas.  This  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  site  of  his  landmark 
address  on  order  in  our  society. 

It  was  not  only  what  he  had  to  tMj 
but  how  It  was  received  by  all  but  a  pltl- 
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ful  handful  of  the  students.  Those  in 
attendance  and  the  millions  more  who 
saw  and  heard  his  address  on  television 
and  radio  must  have  been  equally  Im- 
pressed over  the  President's  address  and 
how  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
young  people  responded.  It  was  evident 
at  the  conclusion  that  even  the  dissi- 
dents who  came  not  to  listen,  but  to 
disrupt,  realized  the  folly  of  their  efforts 
to  mar  the  occasion. 

I  apologize  to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  for  the  action  of  these  misguided 
youngsters.  I  am  sure  the  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  the  others  In  the  audience 
sweetened  any  bad  taste  the  dissidents 
tried  to  leave. 

Two  of  the  Washington  papers  have 
already  given  the  President's  appearance 
favorable     editorial     comment.     Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  these  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  Kewa, 
Sept.  17, 1970] 
Nixon  oh  Cuifos 
In  his  speech  at  Kansas  State  Unlvexalty. 
President  Nixon  was  saying  what  we  believe 
a  majority  of  people  in   this  ootmtry  are 
thinking, 

And  that  la  that  "violence  and  terror  have 
no  piatx  in  a  free  society,  whoever  the  perpe- 
trators or  whatever  their  purported  cauae." 
Students  and  others  who  riot,  set  bombs, 
start  fires  and  disrupt  universities,  he  aald. 
show  a  contempt  for  human  life  and  human 
decencies,  and  In  turn  deserve  only  contempt 
from  others. 

Mr.  Nixon  applauded,  ■■  we  think  most 
people  do,  a  flow  of  "new  Ideas,  new  dlret^ 
tlons.  new  energy"  from  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  said  "automatic  oonfonnlty"  wltb 
the  older  generations  woiild  t>e  wrong,  and 
should  not  be  expected.  Of  course.  Our  na- 
tional progrees,  for  better  or  worse,  Is  hitched 
to  the  changing  ideas,  methods  and  energise 
of  each  new  generation. 

The  Precldent  denounced,  as  we  tZilnk 
most  people  do,  the  deetructlon  of  cam- 
pus buUdin^  (such  as  the  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin)  and  the  "aMaulta 
which  terrorise  factUty,  students  and  univer- 
sity administrators  alike.** 

The  Pre&ident  also  belittled  t2ie  myth  that 
college  disturbances  are  the  result  of  gov- 
ernment poUdee — the  war  in  Vietnam*  pol- 
lution, or  any  others.  If  all  these  thln^  were 
solved  overnight,  he  said  aptly,  tbers  stUl 
would  be  campus  troubles. 

Hie  troublemakers  are  looking  for  troubla, 
not  for  solutions. 

The  President  said  only  the  ooUege  admin- 
istrators can  "save"  hi^er  education  troKn 
the  threat  preseotwl  by  ths  disrupters. 

At  neighboring  University  of  Tfansas.  the 
chancellor  recently  teamed  meet  campus 
tzoublee  on  "a  small  group  of  dedicated  an- 
archlBts.'*  They  have  to  be  dlstlngiilsbod.  aa 
tlie  President  did.  from  the  sttidenta  wbo  go 
to  ooUege  to  get  an  education.  But  tbe  ma- 
jority won't  get  that  education  If  ttie  an- 
archists are  permitted  to  tear  down  tike  in- 
sUtutlone  of  learning. 

And  this  Is  what  Mr.  Nlxon  clearly  meant 
when  he  said  education  now  faces  Its  "ppsat- 
eet  crisis."  Kltber  ttie  disruptions  sze  pot 
down  and  the  disrupters  routed,  or  tlie  wbola 
syMem  flops.  In  that  seaes.  tt  la  a  crMs 
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young— of  the  generation  that  is  supposed  to 
distrust  anyone  over  thirty  and  look  dis- 
dainfully on  such  square  concepts  as  "the 
basic  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others."  So  It  has  to  be  counted  a  good  show 
when  a  67-year-old  speaker,  even  if  he  Is 
the  President  of  the  UrUted  States,  gets  a 
rrioDdly  and,  at  moments,  enthusiastic  hear- 
ing from  collegians  for  an  attack  on  Ylolenoe. 

The  hard  truths  spoken  by  President  Nlxon 
at  Kansas  State  University  might  better  have 
been  unleashed  on  one  of  the  more  disaf- 
fected campuses— even  though  hecklers 
might  have  made  more  noise  than  did  the 
handful  in  the  K.  SUte  fleldhouae.  As  it  was, 
the  President's  remarks  still  were  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  dismay  of  most  Americans— 
Including  most  students—over  the  disorders 
that  make  a  mockery  of  freedom  In  many 
colleges. 

Mr.  Nlxon  warned  about  a  poaslblUty  that 
already  is  painfully  evident  to  znany  edu- 
cators, that  "higher  education  in  Aaterlca 
risks  losing  that  essential  support  It  has  had 
since  the  beginning  of  this  country — the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people."  The  ability  of 
calculating  radicals  to  disable  a  mighty  uni- 
versity must  be  curbed  by  admlnlstraton, 
faculty  and  the  responsible  majority  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  President  was  right  In  saying  that  it 
Is  not  the  government's  task  to  restore  the 
rule  of  decency  on  the  more  troubled  cam- 
puses. But  his  effort,  as  the  nation's  top  civil 
servant,  to  rule  out  government  responsibil- 
ity for  unrest  Is  open  to  question.  The  fail- 
ures of  society  through  Its  governmental 
mtc^ft"^^^«  to  achieve  peace,  or  economlo 
and  racial  Justice  or  a  safe  and  beautiful 
environment  have  contributed  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  youth.  At  the  very  least,  these 
failures  have  made  Mr.  Nlxon  and  his  col- 
leagues large  targets  for  radicals  seeking  to 
spread  the  gosp>el  of  violent  protest. 

The  President  ranged  far  beyond  the  cam- 
pus gates  in  listing  the  terrorists  threats  to 
dvUlsed  praoUoe,  including  the  airliner  hi- 
jackings by  Palestinian  fanatics  and  tbs 
"wanton  shootings  of  policemen"  in  U.3.  cit- 
ies. But  the  most  sobering  fact  In  the  back- 
ground of  the  presidential  lecture  was  that  It 
was  apprt^rlstely  deUvered  at  an  tnsttta- 
tlon  of  higher  learning,  albeit  In  the  pastoral 
Flint  Bills  of  giioKia. 

"Nowhere  should  the  rule  of  reason  be 
more  respected,  or  more  Jealotisly  gtiarded. 
than  In  the  halls  of  otir  great  unlversltlss," 
the  President  said.  If  the  unlversltlee  and 
their  Intelligentsia  are  In  turmoil,  can  an  end 
be  put  to  the  disorders  of  a  mostly  lUlterats 
worid?  The  campuses  soon  must  restime  their 
role  as  a  source — rather  than  a  prims  target — 
of  homilies  about  respect  for  democratte 
rlghta. 


ISRAEL  DISPLAYS  DETERMINATIOW, 

PERSEVERANCE 


[From  the  Wsshtogton  Srsolng  Star. 

Sept.  17, 1070) 

KixoK  oarnDi  Oamfct 

Manhattan.  Fin— i.  I«i*t  Diifcalsy  or  Haw 

Baven.  Bvt  tbs  campus  sodtaBo*  was  mostly 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  lodhuha 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPBB8BI7TATTVES 

Thundav,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I£r.  Speaker,  the  cm- 
eotng  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  is  a 
matter  of  oontlnuliig  concern  to  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  reporter  and 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Ples- 
yuse,  Oeorgs  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  traveled  to 
that  tinhappy  part  of  the  world.  His  trip 
culmlnatad  in  a  perceptive  article  and 
edttorlal  In  the  paces  of  the  Tlmes- 
FIcaTone. 

Mr.  Healy  Is  an  outstandlns  writer 
and  a  student  of  worid  affairs,  and  I 
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am  uiserting  Ws  arUcIe  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  calling  II  to  tlie  attention 
of  mycoUeagues: 

lanin.  DWMJT5  DrmuiiNATioM.  pinsivn- 
ANCB— Enrro  Vbttb  Natiom  at  Hisiomc 
Tiu* 

(Bjr  0«orge  W.  Healy  Jr.) 
TSL  Atjt— Dewnnlnatlon  and  perMver- 
ance  an  the  great  •sMU  ot  the  22-rear-old 
nation  of  Israel.  Iti  residents,  Jews  and  Oen- 
Ules,  including  Christian  Armhe.  have  the« 
characteristics  In  abundance- 
Having  been  In  the  Middle  EMt  last  In 
laeo.  1  observed  m  August.  IBTO.  little  change 
In  Syria-  Israel  is  another  story- 
Its  residents,  former  cltlMns  ot  practically 
every  part  of  the  world,  have  converted  des- 
erts Into  lush  cotton  Belda,  citrus  groves  and 
vineyards.  They  have  combed  surface  rocks 
from  hillsides,  placed  these  rocks  on  tops  of 
bomb  and  shell  shelters  where  hundreds  of 
children  have  been  sleeping  underground  tor 
ye»rs.  The  hills  from  whence  the  rocks  came 
have  been  terraced  and  transformed  Into 
groves  which  produce  some  of  the  world's 
finest  melons  and  citrus  fruit. 

Water  has  been  Israel's  greatest  need,  and 
that  need  has  been  met  by  pumping  fresh 
water  from  the  Sea  of  Oalllee  (which  Israelis 
caU  Lake  Tiberias  I.  from  wells  drilled 
through  rock  and  from  the  few  other 
soorcea  In  what  used  to  be  arid  Palestine. 
Wltb  an  Ingenious  system  of  pumps  and 
pipelines,  much  of  the  land  of  larael  now 
produces  three  crops  per  year.  In  some  places 
three  and  one-half  crops  are  obtained. 

Industry  alao  ts  growing.  Israel  la  produc- 
ing automobiles  with  flberglas  bo<Ues.  and 
one  of  Its  fluorlshlng  manufacturing  plants 
Is  a  ccmnetlcs  factory. 

t3esptte  the  war  wiUch  has  been  raging 
between  larael  and  Arab  nations— which 
most  of  the  time  in  recent  montiu  was  re- 
stricted to  terrorist  raids  and  artllierr  ex- 
changes acrt>8e  the  Sues;  Canal — tourism  In 
Israel  Is  booming.  The  tourist  business  In 
1970.  to  date,  has  set  a  record — topping  1969 
bv  about  30  per  cent. 

There  are  tew  signs  of  war  in  Tel  AvW. 
but  there  are  many  in  the  rural  areas. 
Wreckage  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  tanks,  half- 
tracks and  other  vehicles  has  been  left 
where  thev  were  destroyed  as  reminders  of 
Israel's  quick  victory  In  the  sli  days'  war  of 
1967  Some  wrecked  artillery  emplacements 
on  the  Golan  Heights,  overlooking  Israel 
where  Jonian  and  Syria  meet,  are  evidence 
of  the  skill  of  the  Israel  air  force.  Terrorists 
still  fire  an  occasional  rocket  from  theee 
belgbta. 

Wblle  Samuel  Becker,  my  most  competent 
and  fast  moving  escort  and  driver,  and  I 
were  In  a  labbutii  near  the  Jordan  River  a 
group  of  Arab  terrorists  managed  to  make 
their  way  through  an  electrlfled  fence  which 
parallels  the  west  t)ank  of  the  Jordan  River. 
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occupants  cannot  Identify  themselvea  as 
friends  and  explain  their  reason  for  being  in 
the  area  their  cars  or  trucks  are  searched 
thoroughly  for  explosives  or  arms. 

Because  my  escort  and  driver  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  laraeli  govenunent  and  I 
bad  credentlaia  from  both  Jerusalem  and 
Wasblnston.  our  delays  at  these  roadblocks 
lasted  only  a  few  seconds. 
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soLDxnu  amas 
Communications  of  the  Israeli  Army  being 
aa  efliclent  as  they  are.  the  terrorists  had  no 
chance  to  set  up  mortara  to  Are  on  the  klb- 
butj!.  A  patrol  of  Israeli  soldiers  appeared 
from  nowhere,  opened  Hre  on  the  terroruts. 
killed  two  of  them  and  drove  the  otbers 
badk  acroaa  the  river.  The  Jordan  river  at 
that  point  Is  not  as  wide  as  Bayou  St.  John. 

We  Icnew  nothing  about  the  tragic  Inci- 
dent until  we  were  miles  away,  en  route  to 
another  kibbutz  on  the  Sea  of  Oalllee,  In 
which — Incidentally— I  took  a  swim.  Appar- 
ently I  entered  the  lake  at  the  wrong  point, 
because  when  1  stepped  l.i,  mud  covered  my 
legs  up  to  the  knees.  I  don't  believe  that 
even  "Bear"  Bryant  would  walk  on  water  at 
that  point. 

■nxree  girls  driving  on  a  Iiighway  were 
killed  when  one  of  tiieir  tlrea  atruck  a  land 
mine  while  we  were  In  the  area.  Thla  ex- 
plained to  me  why  all  autotnobUes  and 
trucks  are  stopped  every  few  mUea.  If  their 


BPIKKO  PLANKS 

Instead  of  using  barricades  as  roadblocka, 
the  Israelis  use  cunningly  placed  splkea  on 
the  road  or  highway  surface.  The  right  lane 
of  a  two-lane  highway  Is  spiked  with  mov- 
able spiked  planks.  Obviously,  if  a  motorist 
trlea  to  cross  this  plank  he  loees  two  or  more 
tlrea.  He  must  swerve  to  the  left  to  aeold 
the  spikes  and  sees,  about  50  feet  ahead, 
another  set  of  splkea.  Be  has  to  swerve  again, 
reducing  txls  speed  greatly. 

With  his  speed  reduced  to  a  walk,  an  larasU 
pollcenuu  or  soldier  steps  to  tlie  side  of  the 
car,  orders  it  to  a  halt  and.  very  expedi- 
tiously, examint*  the  credentials  of  the  occu- 
panta.  II  he  has  any  doubt  stx>nt  tljeir 
validity,  the  velUcle  Is  searched. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  larsal  during 
what  probably  will  be  known  as  a  historic 
period.  I  happened  to  be  In  conversation  with 
a  high  military  ofllclal  when  he  received  word 
that  the  official  cease-fire  had  been  con- 
firmed. That  gave  me  a  ciuuice  to  head 
south  and  learn  whether  the  cease-fire  was 
worldng. 

However.  In  visits  to  Jerusalem.  Naearetn. 
Safed  Haifa.  Beeraheba  and  other  cities  and 
communlUes  of  Israel  I  believe  that  I  ob- 
tained enUghtemnent  and  a  new  concept  o< 
the  ooenpoaitloei  of  Israel's  people. 
XAHT  TOLtnrmaa 
There  are  many  volunteers  in  Israel.  I 
found,  who  are  neither  Zionists  nor  Jews.  In 
a  mbbuti  where  residenu  Jump  into 
trenches  and  head  for  underground  aheltera 
when  a  siren  sounds  I  met  a  young  man  loaf. 
Ing  In  the  Uhraiy. 

When  I  Inquired  whence  he  came,  he  told 
me  Albuquerque.  NJ*.  I  asked  11  he  was  a 
Zionist.  "No."  he  replied. 
"Why  did  you  come  here?"  I  asked. 
"1  lust  wanted  to  help  in  what  I  think  is 
a  lust  cause, "  he  said.  'Tm  a  tractor  me- 
chanic, and  I  knew  that  these  new  agricul- 
tural communities  would  have  tractors. 
Right  now  rm  trying  to  avoid  work.  All  the 
tractors  were  working  weU  thla  morning,  and 
If  they  keep  that  way  I'll  manage  to  catch 
up  on  my  reading." 

The  young  lady  who  runs  the  small  shop 
In  a  klhbutc  where  we  spent  a  night  In  It? 
guest  house  told  me  she  was  a  Lutheran 
from  Oopenhagen.  married  to  a  Jew.  She  and 
the  young  m.in  from  New  Mexico  gave  me  no 
Indication  as  to  whether  they  expected  to 
embrace  Judaism.  I  did  not  s-sk  their  Inten- 
tions. ,, 

In  a  subsequent  luncheon  conversation 
with  Colonel  Joseph  Kaiev,  offldal  spokesman 
for  laraers  armed  forces,  I  commented  that 
in  the  northern  part  of  larael  I  had  seen 
more  Franciscan  priests  than  rabbis. 

"Maybe  you've  been  going  to  the  wrong 
plaeea."  he  laughed. 

ActuaUy,  the  Prandaosna  llTe  in  and  au- 
pSTise  pilgrimages  through  most  of  the  Holy 
lAzid  shrines. 


NO    OtaiCT   PAT 

Pot  the  uninitiated,  as  I  was  before  August 
2  klbbuts  means  together.  The  330  lUb- 
butztm  in  Israel  are  the  homes  of  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  people  In  Israel  All  workers 
m  a  klbbuU  are  volunteera.  receiving  no  di- 
rect pay  for  their  services.  The  net  proflU  of 
the  klbbuU  are  placed  in  a  common  treas- 
ury and  when  anyone  in  the  oollectlve 
"family"  needs  food,  clothing,  medical  care 
or  some  other  necessity.  It  Is  supplied  by  the 
common  treasury  We  were  at  one  klbbuti 
wUeh  Bad  been  under  tarrarlst  fire  many 


limes  where  a  fully  equipped  hospital  was 
underground.  I  checked  tlie  operating  equip- 
ment, medical  stores  and  other  equipment. 
Much  of  It  had  been  sent  by  the  Bed  Cross 
and  other  agencies  in  the  United  SUtes. 

On  the  basis  of  experiences  m  two  kib- 
butzim. It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  In  these  communal  villages 
on  account  of  religion.  More  broadly,  the 
Israelis  whom  I  met  seemed  lust  as  Inter- 
eeted  In  preserving  the  freedom  of  all  Uie 
land's  people,  Jews,  Christians  and  Moalema. 
as  In  providing  a  refuge  for  Jews  from  all 
places  where  they  may  >»  or  feel  oppressed. 
Prom  appearances.  Tel  AtIt  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  ardors  of  the  war.  It  la  a  gay  etty. 
with  no  rubble,  shell  marks  or  other  out- 
ward signs  ot  conflict.  One  of  Its  brightly 
lighted  BtreeU  U  reminiscent  of  Bourbon  St. 
in  New  Orleans— although  on  the  Tel  Aviv 
street,  sidewalk  cafes  far  outnumber  bara 
and  Ehowplaces.  On  a  Thursday  night  when 
I  walked  down  this  street,  there  were  as 
many  strollers  aa  pack  Bourbon  St.  on  Sat- 
urday nights. 

Accommodations  in  Tel  AirlT  are  de  luxe. 
On  my  first  stop  there  I  was  in  the  Tel  Aviv 
Hilton.  On  the  second  I  was  accommodated 
at  the  Den.  Both  were  el«;:ant  and  packed 
with  tourists.  Many  of  the  tourists  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  were  from  such 
places  as  Elgin,  ni..  and  Vancouver,  BO. 

During  my  two  stops  In  Tel  Aviv  I  ws» 
privileged  to  meet  many  of  Israel  a  leaders. 
Modechal  Oarll,  deputy  director  of  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  alTalrs.  and  Nahum  Astar 
director  of  the  oOlclal  visitors'  department 
of  that  ministry,  were  particularly  hslpful, 
as  was  Mrs.  Yael  Vered.  director  of  the  Mid- 
dle Beet  division  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 

Profe«or  Ben-Ami  Scharfsteln.  vloe-rector 
ot  the  OnlTerslty  of  Tel  Aviv,  Invited  a  distin- 
guished group  of  educators,  editors  and  cor- 
fespondenu  to  a  party  In  my  honor. 

one  of  bis  deans  and  the  latter-s  wife.  I 
believe,  gave  me  an  Inalght  Into  ho*  Jews 
w?o  havrmlgrated  to  I««l  feel  about  the 

'"rbS'lAA  me  that  they  were  natlvea  of 
Zagreb  TugasUvia.  hut  had  not  seen  that 
city  since  they  were  16  years  old. 
-""Mrs  HealT  and  I  were  there  In  1967  and 
llkJTthe  "JJ  very  much."  I  «Ud.  ~1  i^l.« 
that  ■you'd  enjoy  a  trip  b«k  to  your  native 

"Oh.  no.-  said  the  dean's  wife,  whose  name 
I  neglected  to  put  In  my  noWbook.  Israel 
Is  our  homeland,  our  only  home." 

Jerusalem— The  old  walled  portion^  an- 
cient Jerusalem  which,  unOI  June.  1967.  wae 
"on  limits"  to  Israelis  may  now  be  entered 
with  freedom  by  residents  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  city.  ... 

Jerusalem  Is  a  city  of  contrasts.  IM  Inter- 
continental Hotel  on  OM  Uount  of  Ollirra 
is  as  modern  aa  any  hotel  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  Old  Jeru- 
salem were  built  centuries  ago.  and  Herod  s 
Jerusalem,  more  than  JOOO  years  old.  was 
uncovered  by  archaeologists  in  the  compara- 
tively recent  past. 

After  visiting  the  Wailmg  Wall  and  other 
shrines  I  tmdertook  a  check  of  the  dtrs 
DODUlatlon.  Its  laat  census  showed  196.700 
Jews,  M.963  Moslems,  ia,M«  ChrlaUans— 0 
total  of  363509  living  in  Jerusalem. 

Because  he  agreed  with  me  that  all  work 
and  no  play  might  dull  ua,  Sam  Beoker  and 
I  petronixed  a  night  club  In  Jerusalem.  It 
waa  called  the  Can  and  was  in  a  cave.  We 
went  only  for  the  four-act  floor  ahow. 

The  nnal  and  best  act  was  preaented  by  a 
singer  who  was  a  casualty  of  the  1948  war.  in 
which  he  lost  a  leg.  HU  first  rendition  was 
the  spiritual.  "Jericho."  which  he  sang  mag- 
nificently. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  floor  show  X  asked 
pannissioB  to  viait  this  singer,  who  U  quite 
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promlDent  in  Israel,  but  whose  name  X  did 
not  raoord.  Wbea  I  entered  h.ls  dressing 
room  I  told  him  that  the  writer  of  leveral  of 
the  aonga  which  be  aang  wai  an  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Robert  McOimpcey,  who  wrote  moat 
of  hlB  spirituals  In  Lake  Providence.  La.. 
where  he  was  bom. 

The  singer  seemed  very  pleased  and  told 
me  he  often  used  MeOlmpeey's  "Jericho." 
"Shadnck"  and  other  Dumbers.  Ha  tb«n 
asked,  "Bow  do  you  think  he'd  like  my 
accent?" 

"He'd  love  It,"  I  repUed. 

"Well,"  aald  the  singer,  "I  recently  made 
a  contract  wttb  an  agent  in  New  York  and 
hope  to  make  appearances  throughout  the 
United  States.  Since  Mr.  McGlmpsey  Is  a 
nAUve  of  your  state.  I'd  like  particularly  to 
appear  there." 

I  hope  he  makes  It. 

NaKareth—AJ though  Nasaretb  appuently 
Is  visited  by  fewer  tourists  than  Tel  AtIt  or 
Jerusalem,  this  little  city  where  Je^us  Christ 
grew  to  manhood  has  tremendous  appeal. 

Naeareth  Is  populated  principally  by  Chris- 
tian Arabs.  On  a  nearby  hill  Is  a  new  settle* 
ment.  populated  by  Jewish  Immigrants  from 
Russia.  Poland.  Germany  and  many  other 
naUODs.  The  two  oommunltles  apparently 
are  harmonious. 

Bfayor  Mussa  Stelly  of  Nazareth  hosted  a 
luncheon  for  Bam  and  me  at  the  elegant 
Nazareth  Hotel.  The  mayor's  family  mored 
several  centuries  ago  from  Lebanon  to  Naea- 
reth. and  he  u  connected  with  the  oemunu- 
nlty's  top  citizen.  He  is  a  Roman  Catholic 

Mrs.  Georgette  Laham  16  owner  of  the 
Nazareth  Hotel.  After  our  luncheon  she  took 
mo  to  the  hotel's  gift  shop  and  tried  to  give 
me  everything  in  It.  I  accepted  only  a  Bible 
covered  with  Mother  of  Pearl,  a  beautiful 
band-carved  wooden  vase  and  some  beads  of 
Nasaretb.  She  seemed  disappointed  that  I 
would  accept  no  more. 

The  hotel  Is  on  one  of  Nazareth's  many 
hUla.  almost  opposite  the  Mount  of  Precipi- 
tation, at  the  Galilean  city's  eastern  ap- 
proach, where  the  Halfa-Tlberlas-Afula  high- 
wajrs  merge. 

Nazareth  is  a  city  of  many  churches — the 
most  Imposing  being  the  new  Church  of 
Annunciation  at  the  head  of  Paulus  VI  street. 

After  moving  from  the  Klbbutzln  to  Naza- 
reth, we  drove  to  a  number  of  small  cities 
and  towns  In  Northern  Israel.  Among  the 
most  charming  of  these  Is  S&fed.  on  a  hill  in 
the  Gain.  Its  sand-colored  stone  houses  and 
tiny,  meandering  streetA  and  lanes  give  It  an 
unusual  appeal.  The  city's  charm  has  at- 
tracted many  artists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world 

Our  hosts  In  Safed,  which  is  near  Lebanon, 
were  Moche  Ravlv  and  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Ravlv  Is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city's 
artlsu'  colony  and  has  painted  there  since 

Prom  Safed  we  drove  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  observed  activity  at  the  modem 
port  of  HaUa.  Israel  la  building  an  even  larger 
port  facility  south  of  Tel  Avlv-Jaffa. 

After  two  more  days  in  Tel  Aviv  our  move- 
ment was  south  to  Beersbeba,  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becker  Is  a  member  of  the 
Israeli  Air  Force,  assigned  to  a  base  near 
Beersheba.  She  and  her  mother  accompanied 
Sam  and  me  when  we  drove  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  that  air  base,  where  his  daughter  returned 
to  duty  after  a  furlough. 

coHTmAST  ironD 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  sights  near 
Baanheba  emphasizes  the  contrast  between 
what  Westerners  would  regard  a?  the  back- 
wardness of  Syria  and  other  Arab  nations 
and  the  progresslreness  of  Israel. 

Bedouins  roam  the  deserts  in  the  thou- 
sands between  Beirut  and  Damascus.  They 
frequently  move  their  tents  and  their  cam- 
els and  pitch  camp  wherever  they  can  find 
water  and  a  little  food  for  their  camels  and. 
In  moat  instances,  sheep  and  goats.  Just  bow 
tliey  live  always  has  been  a  mystery  to  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Palestinian  deserts  where  Bedouins  for- 
merly roamed  now  are  reclaimed  as  highly 
productive  Israeli  farms.  larael.  however,  has 
provided  for  Its  Bedouins.  It  has  built  a 
housing  project  near  Beersheba  where  the 
nomads  can  settle  down  and  have  permanent 
shelter. 

As  a  concession,  land  behind  the  hotislng 
units  was  provided  for  the  Bedouins  to  pitch 
their  tents — ostensibly  as  abater  for  their 
camels. 

It  may  be  fact  or  fiction,  but  residents  of 
Beersheba  say  many  of  the  Bedouins  find  It 
difficult  to  stay  under  Axed  roofs  and  fre- 
quently leave  their  modern  apartments  to  go 
out  to  the  tents  to  sleep  with  their  camels. 

Any  newspaperman  visiting  Israel  at  thla 
time  Is  bound  to  be  interested  In  the  military 
Blttutlon. 

General  S.  Oazlt,  co-ordlnator  of  admlnla- 
tratton  of  occupied  territories,  gave  me  a 
lengthy  audience,  and  Colooel  Joseph  Kalev, 
official  spokesman  for  the  Israeli  Army.  to(A 
me  to  lunch. 

Both  were  optimistic,  but  both  made  it 
plain  that  Israel  needs  help  from  tbe  United 
States.  I  talked  with  both  of  them  after  the 
cease  fire  of  August  7  but  l>erore  recrimina- 
tions were  being  exchanged  by  Israel  and 
Egypt  about  who  might  be  violating  the  cease 
fire.  Having  ramalned  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  I  am  In  no  position  to  ex- 
press an  Intelligent  opinion  as  to  who  may 
be  right. 

As  we  moved  around  Israel  one  of  the  signs 
of  conflict  which  we  saw  was  a  fleet  of  Jeeps 
of  the  United  Nations,  all  marked  with  large 
letters  UN.  It  Is  the  respooslblUty  of  their 
operators  and  occupants  to  investigate  all 
acts  of  aggression  by  either  Israel  or  one  of 
the  surrounding  Arab  states.  Just  how  effi- 
cient they  are  would  l>e  difficult  to  determine. 
All  I  know  Is  that  they  do  get  aroimd  and  are 
seen  on  the  highways  and  roads  near  trouble 
spots 

Mra.  Oolda  Melr,  prime  minister  of  Israel, 
has  Indicated  that  she  believes  all  the  UN 
observers  do  is  look.  Incidentally.  I  spoke  to 
many  Israelis  at>out  their  prUne  minister. 
The  on);  criticism  any  voiced  was,  "I  wish 
she  were  ten  years  younger." 

About  a  decade  ago  I  saw  the  Egyptian 
Army  mobilized  not  long  after  G&mal  Abdel 
Nasser  overthrew  Farouk.  I  have  seen  also 
segments  of  the  Syrian  Army. 

As  a  horseback  opinion.  I'd  say  that  the 
Arab  states  which  surround  Israel  have  about 
as  much  cbance  of  winning  a  war  with  tbe 
highly  efficient,  dedicated  Israeli  army  and 
air  force  as  tbe  Sam  Bartbe  Junior  varsity 
football  team  has  of  defeating  the  New 
Orleans  Saints. 

Bven  If  the  armies  of  Iraq  and  Libya  Join 
the  remnants  of  the  armies  of  Bgypt  and 
Syria.  I  doubt  that  they  could  handle  the 
Israeli  army  and  air  force. 

Unless  tbe  Soviets  get  Into  the  conflict,  I 
believe  that  the  Integrity  of  Isa«el  as  an 
Independent  nation  Is  secure  tor  a  long 
time — whether  the  ceaae  fire  is  extended  or 
not. 

Ouerrllla  or  terrorist  activity  in  Nortbf?n 
and  Sastern  Israel  Is  Ukely  to  continue  for 
many  months — but  It  Is  putting  rather  than 
cementmg  unity  In  the  Arab  states,  partic- 
ularly Jordan. 

Israel  is  depending  heavily  on  sentiment 
In  the  Western  World.  In  stops  at  Zurich 
and  in  England  en  route  home  I  found  evi- 
dence that  public  opinion  strongly  favors 
Israel — particularly  in  England. 

Among  surpnsea  which  I  ezperleoced  in 
larael  were  that  136,000  Christian  Arahe  live 
In  that  nation;  that  in  1969.  two  years  after 
the  six-day  war  In  which  Israelis  routed 
Arabs,  the  population  Increase  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  (occupied  territories  which  the  Is- 
raeli government  deecrlbee  as  administered 
territories)  was  S  per  cent,  comparad  with  a 
1  per  cent  Increase  in  years  preceding  the 
1087  war:   that  the  Israeli  government  per- 
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mita  TlBlta  by  realdenta  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories to  the  Arab  states  and  visits  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Arab  statea  to  relatives  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  that  this  cross -bor- 
der of  traffic  has  decreased  each  year  alnce 
1987:  that  gainful  employment  In  the  occu- 
pied territories  is  approximately  97  per  cent: 
that  the  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
tbe  occupied  tarrltorlcs  increased  Sl.l  per 
cent  in  lOas.  compared  with  IMS.  and  that 
tbe  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goata  in- 
creased frocn  397.000  in  1066  to  4Sa.OO0  in 
1960;  that  the  Groea  National  Product  of 
Israti,  as  a  whole,  Incniased  at  tbe  rate  of 
10  per  cent  per  year  between  IfiSS  to  1964 
and  continues  to  grow;  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1909  the  population  of  Israel  bad 
almost  quadrupled  since  cessation  of  the 
British  Mandate  m  1M8  and  that  of  lu  total 
population  of  3.841,000  there  were  4Mj0O0 
non-Jews:  that  thousands  of  the  140.000 
Arabe  who  fled  Israel  after  tbe  1948  war 
have  been  readmitted  and  now  live  and  vote 
in  Israel. 

Paradoxically,  tbe  safest  place  to  be  in 
Israel  in  my  opinion.  Is  the  place  normally 
considered  the  most  dangerous  in  wartime — 
a  military  airfield  or  some  other  strategic 
target. 

The  cease-flre  apparently  has  st<^>ped  sol- 
diers from  shooting  at  soldiers  acroee  the 
Suez  Canal,  end  the  terrorists  who  sueak  In 
from  Syria  or  Jordan  have  no  stomach  for 
confronting  any  segment  of  the  Israeli  Army. 

At  any  event,  there's  never  a  dull  mooent 
In  Israel.  At  least  there  wasn't  one  when  I 
was  there. 


REMARKS  CONORATULATma  THE 
FEDERAL  BAR  A6SOCIATION  ON 
ITS  50TH   A2WTVER8ARY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PrNHBTl,VAKtA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursdav.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marlcs  the  soth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Dur- 
ing this  span  of  half  a  century  It  has 
grown  from  a  small  group  of  lawj-ers 
who  had  a  vision  of  the  contributions 
which  Oovemment  lawyers  could  make  to 
their  profession  and  to  society,  to  a  large 
and  powerful  organization  of  14.000 
members,  with  chapters  In  every  State  of 
tbe  Union  and  several  chaptera  In  VS. 
territories  and  In  foreign  countries. 

This  association  Is  now  holding  its  an- 
nual meeting  In  this  dty  in  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel.  Hundreds  of  members  have 
gathered  there  to  review  what  the  or- 
ganization has  accomplished  in  the  past 
and  to  make  plans  for  even  greater 
efforts  In  the  future. 

Thus,  today  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
time  to  take  note  of  a  few  of  the  many 
acUvltles  of  this  association,  which  Is 
doing  so  much  to  make  the  law  an  In- 
strument of  Justice  for  all  our  people. 

Many  of  Its  efforts  have  been  designed 
to  increase  the  ability  of  its  individual 
members  to  discharge  their  responsibili- 
ties as  Oovemment  lawyers.  The  associ- 
ation has  sought  to  improve  tlieir  status 
and  opportunities  to  serve.  It  has  offered 
an  ever-extendtog  variety  of  educational 
programs  to  enhance  their  professional 
competence.  Since  1954  the  association, 
in  cooperation  with  the  bureau  of  na- 
tional affairs,  has  offered  over  130  out- 
standing briefing  conferences  to  Wash- 
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Ington  and  other  major  cities  on  man; 
vital  areaz  of  the  law.  Many  Individual 
chapters  also  offer  educational  programs 
oJ  hl«h  caliber. 

Por  over  a  decade  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation through  Ita  Council  on  Younger 
Lawyera  and  its  Committee  of  General 
Counsels,  has  Joined  with  the  avll  Serv- 
ice Commission  m  sponsoring  a  summer 
seminar  for  law  clerics  In  Washington, 
designed  to  broaden  their  experience  be- 
yond that  afforded  by  the  particular 
agency  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
The  good  work  of  this  organization  has 
not  been  limited  to  the  United  States. 
One  of  Its  most  useful  projects  has  been 
carried  forward  under  the  title  "l-aw 
Books,  U.8A."  This  program  was  con- 
ceived and  executed  In  cooperation  with 
the  world  peace  through  law  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
U-S.  Information  Service.  Under  this  pro- 
gium.  supported  by  private  contributions 
of  members  of  the  bar,  a  selected  num- 
ber of  paper  back  volumes  dealing  with 
the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  the  American 
legal  system,  have  been  distributed  to 
lawyers.  Jurists,  teachers  and  law  stu- 
dents abroad. 

An  Important  contribution  to  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  made  by  the  covm- 
cU  on  younger  lawyers  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  last  few  years.  This  council 
has  prepared  and  distributed  a  hand- 
book of  the  Bni  of  Rights  in  which  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  these  rights, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  la 
explained  in  terms  laymen  can  under- 
stand. 

The  association  has  a  law  observance 
committee  which,  for  several  years,  has 
sponsored  programs  designed  to  enhance 
the  morale  and  stature  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community  and  to  promote 
public  cooperation  vrith  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  association  with  various  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment,  It  ha.s  prepared  law  en- 
forcement exhibits  for  eight  large  cities 
In  which  the  association  has  chapters.  It 
also  sponsors  radio  and  television  mes- 
sages by  government  officials,  commu- 
nity leaders,  and  others,  and  conducts 
youth  projects  and  coordination  confer- 
ences for  law  enforcement  officials,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  prosecutors,  cor- 
rection and  probation  personnel,  and  ed- 
ucators. 

I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulatlona  to 
the  association  for  what  It  bu  done  In 
the  past,  with  full  confidence  that  it  will 
build  an  even  more  Impressive  record  In 
thetutare. 


A  NEWSLETTER  ON  STUDENT  UN- 
REST AND  COMMENT  PROM  WT- 
OMINO 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

ay  WTOMnro 
IN  TSI  BOUSZ  OP  RBPRESKNTA'n  VB8 

Thuriiay,  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  I 

sent  out  a  m&ner  to  my  constituency  on 

the  subject  of  student  unrest.  In  this 

maDer,  I  dlscoaaed  the  measnrea  which 
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Congress  was  taking  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  campuses  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States.  I  also  solicited  the  opinions  of 
my  constituents  on  these  legislative  en- 
actments and  their  views  on  the  dis- 
orders In  general.  The  response  was  tre- 
mendous and  included  a  broad  spectrum 
of  attitudes.  An  overwhelming  majority, 
however,  concurred  In  the  thesis  that 
violence  should  not  be  allowed  to  disrupt 
the  academic  community. 

EducaUon  has  always  been  a  vital 
part  of  the  fabric  of  American  society. 
Throughout  our  history,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  esteemed  learn- 
ing and  incurred  great  sacrifices  to  se- 
cure an  education  both  for  themselves 
and  for  as  broad  s  segment  of  society  as 
possible.  Today  this  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  education  Is  in  Jeopardy  ow- 
ing to  the  actions  of  a  few  who  bomb 
buildings,  bum  papers  which — In  at 
least  one  case — represent  more  than  6 
years  of  concentrated  research,  and  take 
over  classrooms  and  offices  bo  that  tlw 
normal  functions  of  the  university  can- 
not continue.  America  cannot  continue  to 
underwrite  such  destruction. 

What  is  even  more  frightening,  how- 
ever, is  to  see  America  losing  Its  toler- 
ance for  dissent.  Because  of  the  actions  of 
the  terrorist  few.  many  people  are  com- 
ing to  look  askance  at  an  demonstra- 
tors— whether  violent  or  not — even  as 
the  demonstrators  themsdves  express 
Intolerance  by  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
voices  save  their  own.  The  processes  of 
reason,  which  the  academic  community 
enhanced  lor  so  long,  are  threatened. 
and  in  a  democratic  society  such  a  threat 
is  potentially  fatal.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  I  would  like  to  include  In  the  Cok- 
MESsiOHAi.  RxcoHD  a  copv  of  my  news- 
letter together  with  a  selection  of  the 
responses  made  by  the  people  of  Wy- 
oming. 

when  the  mailer  was  printed  the  word 
illegal  was  Inadvertently  omitted  from 
a  phrase  which  should  have  read  "Denies 
funds  to  students  foimd  guilty  of  partic- 
ipating in  Illegal  campus  demonstra- 
Uona."  "Ulegal,"  In  this  case,  refers  to 
the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  seizure  of 
property  under  control  of  a  college  or 
university  to  prevent  the  functioning  of 
that  Institution.  The  distinction  between 
this  and  a  demonstration  per  se  U  a 
crucial  one. 

I  would  Uke  to  reemphaalze  my  firm 
belief  In  the  constitutionally  protected 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  assembly  and 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievance*. 
But  the  burning  of  research  denies 
free  speech  to  the  man  who  collected  It. 
The  occupation  of  a  classroom  denies 
free  assembly  to  the  data  which  would 
have  met  there. 

And  the  bombing  of  a  building  can 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  la- 
beled a  petition. 

The  same  people  who  hysterically  raise 
the  banners  of  academic  freedom  every 
time  a  policeman  appears  on  campus 
are  notable  by  their  silence  when  a  dean 
is  bodily  ejected  from  his  ofBce  at  Har- 
vard or  the  ■■Idealistic"  Angela  Davis 
goes  into  hiding  following  a  shootout  at 
a  Caiifomia  cotirt  where  the  presiding 
judge  carrying  out  his  constltutJonal 
obligation  Is  murdered. 
In  these  circles,  any  student  conduct 
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receives  approbation  so  long  as  it  is  os- 
tensibly for  poUtlcal  purposes.  The 
rights  of  anyone  who  gets  in  the  way 
are  studiously  Ignored.  Violence,  I  would 
remind  them,  Is  not  a  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Protection  from  violence,  on  the 
other  band,  is  Inherent  In  every  clause. 
There  Is  also  one  right  which  Is  not 
enumerated  In  the  first  10  amendments 
but  is  implicit  in  them,  and,  Indeed,  is 
the  underlying  premise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: that  Is,  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  determine  the  Natlon^s  course.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  there  are  rational  and 
deeply  felt  disagreements  with  national 
policy  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  of 
students — possibly  a  majority  of  them.  It 
is  upon  these  disagreements  Uiat  the 
radical  few  feed.  Most  of  these  same 
students  would  agree  that  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  forcibly  Impose  these 
disagreements  upon  the  majority  of  the 
pt^ulstlon. 

Indeed,  this  rl^t  ol  the  majority  to 
rule  Is  tadtty  acknowledged  by  the  In- 
credible chant  ■'We  are  the  people"  which 
Is  now  heard  in  the  streets — a  semicon- 
scious claim  to  political  legitimacy.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  "people  "  speak  every 
other  November  and  policy  is  determined 
accordingly.  The  minority  Is  free  to  dis- 
agree with  that  policy,  but  not  to  frus- 
trate It.  Today,  as  always,  there  are  a 
few  who  believe  the  contrary. 

The  street  people  of  Berkeley  would 
not  be  pleased  to  be  compared  with  the 
people  of  Little  Rock,  but  in  this  respect 
the  latter  are  their  Intellectual  forbeare. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  times 
in  history  when  conscience  or  humani- 
tarian Impulse  will  impel  an  individual 
to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  his  Govern- 
ment or  even  oppose  It  violently,  and 
men  of  good  will  must  approve.  Hitler's 
Germany  and  the  Communist  ootmtriea 
are  recent  examples.  But  It  Is,  at  best, 
morally  perilotis  to  set  one's  own  con- 
science above  that  ol  a  majority  of  one's 
society.  The  voice  of  the  people  rings 
with  more  truth  than  does  that  of  Jerry 
Rubin. 

I  Include  in  the  Ricord  my  newslet- 
ter and  the  comments  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  with  respect  to  student 
violence.  I  include  also  a  comment  of 
my  own  on  a  particularly  strident  letter. 
There  are  numerous  comments  from 
my  constituents  and  I  will  place  them 
In  several  Issues  of  the  Rscoao,  rather 
than  this  single  Ricoiu). 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
IL«ct«r  from  Ur.  lOcbaal  U.  Guyot  to  Mr. 
Woldl 

Adoott  H.  1970. 
Dkam  CoifasxaaMAH:  I  r«eelved  oom*  of 
your  campaign  llt«r»t-ure  In  Oils  momUlf*s 
mail  m  wnich  you  ttat*  your  (unfortunately) 
popular  and  dangwoui  views  on  a  pbeDome- 
non  you  t«nn  "campus  unroat"  ■  and  wbiob 
you  conclude  by  loUclUng  written  support 
for  your  reactionary  poalUon.  L,et  me  maJu  It 
clear  at  tl>e  oubM  that  I  do  not  ilian  your 
opinions.  As  for  your  turthet  request  foe 
permission  to  print  my  views  In  tlie  Coil- 
oBxssioNu.  VxT'^f^,  nothing  would  make  ma 
happier. 

Contrary  to  wbat  you  state  In  your  pam- 
phlet, the  \Me  of  force  In  support  of  polit- 
ical belief  Is  not  utterly  unJusUflable.  The 
expediency  or  Inexpediency  of  any  method  of 
expreaslon  or  of  any  Une  ol  poUtlcal  action 
must  ultimately  be  decided  only  in  terms 
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of  Ita  detrimental  or  supportive  funettoD 
wltb  regard  to  the  end  It  Is  meant  to  fur- 
tiler.  In  other  words,  the  sole  means  of 
evaluating  a  method  Is  with  retferenoe  to 
Ita  efflclency  in  carrying  out  Its  end.  If  the 
method  Is  m  oonfUct  with  the  valuee  from 
which  the  goal  It  seems  to  satisfy  arlsee,  as 
some  think  la  the  case  with  violence  and  the 
ultimate  acquisition  of  freedom,  then  one 
must  decide  for  one^s  self  whether  the  sacrl- 
fldng  of  some  part  of  those  values  Is  Justi- 
fied by  the  aatlxTsotlon  of  the  desire  for  the 
other  parte.  If  the  decision  la  In  the  sfflrma- 
tlve,  then  the  upshot  Is  that  violent  means 
are  srmployed  toward  the  end  of  freedom 
from  repreaalon. 

Once  that  decision  haa  been  made.  It  be- 
oomea  meaningless  to  deem  violence  as  "U- 
te^tlmata."  Legltlmaoy  la  not  the  queKlon. 
Necessity  Is.  Whether  that  necessity  exists 
Is.  or  course,  a  sepsrate  question.  If,  as  I 
Increasingly  fear,  we  are  moving  staadUy 
toward  faactszn,  then  the  only  choice  la  a 
struggle — violent  or  not — against  those  ten- 
dencies which  push  us  away  from  democracy. 

As  to  t2ie  "prtoe  of  student  violence,'^ 
what  price  Is  too  high  to  pay  for  freedom? 
If  It  Is  revolution,  can  we  refuse  to  pay  ItT 

With  reference  to  the  "John  Wold  voting 
Boxscore  .  .  .■',  exactly  what  Is  a  "campus 
disruption"?  lliere  are  documented  casee 
where  peaceful  rsUys  hsve  been  turned  by 
the  authorities  Into  bloodbaths,  Kent  State 
for  one.  How  do  you  explain  "disruption"  In 
terms  of  ■'police  riots"?  Are  the  scholarships 
and  loans  of  anyone  who  dissents,  even 
peacefully,  to  be  terminated?  Is  an  "un- 
lawful campus  disorder"  a  rally  which  has 
been  banned  In  violation  of  the  people's  right 
lawfully  to  osMmble?  And  In  your  vote  for 
HR  15090  FY  70  DOD  Appropriations  which 
you  state  "Denies  funds  to  students  found 
'guUty'  of  participating  In  Illegal  campus 
demonstrations,"  I  and  only  one  more  evi- 
dence of  the  fasclstlo  trend  of  our  govern- 
ment. How  much  longer  t>efore  you  try  to 
put  us  In  prison?  Wliy  "Inveatigata"  the 
peaceful  "Mew  MOBE"?  Kxplaln  youiaaU. 
Congressman. 

In  oonduslon,  let  me  repeat  that  you  do 
not  have  my  support  on  thlstteue  and  do 
not  represent  me  with  your/Srotee.  and  let 
me  add  that  I  am  looking  yiorward  to  your 
defeat  In  your  campaign  faf  the  VS.  Senate. 
Mx^asL  M,  QtrroT. 

I,  J»70. 
Mr.  MicHsw.  M.  Qtrror, 
Chtyttins,  Wtfo. 

DBAS  Ma.  Oittot:  You 
oonoemed  about  the  vlol< 
ourred  on  many  of  our 
the  possible  overreectlon  to 
authorities.  Including  poUoe.' 

We  are  both  concerned  and  I  hope  we  can 
respect  each  others  thinking  even  though 
we  might  not  agree  on  the  causes  of  or  the 
alternatives  to  campus  disruptions. 

For  the  first  time  In  five  years,  we  have  an 
American  President  who  Is  unwinding  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  la  doing  what  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  demonstrators  have  enoour- 
aged  him  to  do  although  certainly  he  la 
doing  It  lesa  precipitously  than  many  would 
have  preferred. 

The  fact  remalna,  however,  that  as  the 
Prealdent  maintains  his  timetable,  our  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  Is  being  cut  dramati- 
cally. This  compares,  of  course,  to  Increases 
In  American  troop  strength,  activity  and 
casualties  up  to  the  time  of  the  assumption 
of  once  by  President  Nixon, 

If  American  universities  truly  become  po- 
liticised, as  hsve  many  In  Latin  America  and 
Kurope,  then  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators must  expect  to  suffer  both  the  feast 
and  the  Inevitable  famine  of  such  political 
forttmes.  TfnlTeraltlee  were  not  desdgned  to 
do  work  In  the  slums  or  to  provide  day-care 
centen. 
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A  wbool  Lb  the  factoTT  for  the  gazLtntton 
uui  tnnamlsslDti  of  kuaowledgv  and  idaaiL  ZI 
a  unlTwmlty  b«oomea  Instead  a  factory  Ur 
nroluUon  and  Tlolenoa  tbere  an  con*  vho 
will  vuSvr  mora  than  the  student  body. 

X  hope  tbat  when  you  have  read  and 
txaveled  mor«,  perhapa  in  Eastem  Stiropa 
where  the  tenn  "treedom  from  lepr— ton" 
ba«  a  genuine  *igw«ft<^ni^,  yoti  will  reallat 
the  wladasn  of  Winston  Churchllll  obaerr*- 
tton  that  democracy  is  the  worst  form  of 
gDTenuzwnt  on  earth,  except  for  erery  other. 

With  kindest  re^arda. 
Blnoertiy, 

JOHH  6.  WOU), 

Member  of  Oonffrmt. 

"No  doubt  the  yoxing  people  of  today,  aa 
before,  have  good  Ideae  and  should  have  a 
mechanism  through  which  to  ezproB  their 
Ideas  and  view — howvver,  discipline  aheuid 
be  maintained,  people  and  property  pro- 
tected &nd  everyone's  rights  respected  undar 
our  syBt»m." — Mj.  dupre.  Bawllna. 

"I  agree  that  change  is  vital  to  progress. 
but  perhaps  some  changes  propoaed  by 
American  youth  couJd  never  be  Implemented 
through  the  democratic  proceas  because  the 
'Blleat  majority"  believes  these  'changes' 
would,  lead  to  social  and  cultural  chaoe.  Be- 
cause of  this,  some  yooing  people  believe 
revolution  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  their 
collectlvlst  and  eoclaUet  ulopAa.  I  am  34  and 
a  recent  graduate  of  CSU  and,  frsnUy.  J 
worry  about  many  of  the  goals  of  my  gen- 
eration."— Gary  Cape,  CSieyenne. 

"Having  graduated  from  Utah  State  TTBl* 
verslty  3  yean  ago  I  was  able  to  aea  the 
beginning  of  future  tatmble — the  admlnls- 
tratlon  allowing  the  formation  of  an  BD6 
group  on  our  campus.  I  am  appalled  at  thaae 
adminls&ators  who  are  ao  weak-kneed  wben 
It  oomee  to  handling  deetroctlTe  student  dla- 
sent.  Hard  earned  tax  dollars  and  oontzlbu- 
tlons  are  spent  to  provide  the  flnest  fadllttai 
available  for  the  education  of  our  young  pec^ 
pie,  and  a  few  radical  revolutionaries  an 
allowed  to  paralyze  some  of  our  fine  unlver* 
Bltlea.  preventing  the  serious  minded  etu* 
denfie  fftxn  continuing  t2ielr  educ&tlan.*' — 
Gaiy  OaUaway,  Ca^wr. 

"To  Condon*  the  dlimptlon  of  normal 
campus  activities  by  a  minor  gn>iq>  o<  vocal 
leftlsu  is  Intolerable.  This  Is  partaeular^ 
distasteful  to  the  tazpayers  who  pay  the 
Uon's  share  of  monies  used  In  the  operwttoo 
of  our  state  ooUegas  and  unlversitlea." — 
Richard  Ftucher,  Blverton. 

"Somehow  we  must  get  to  the  root  of  the 
unreat.  We  need  to  support  our  laws  too  and 
stop  the  disrespect  that  happens  In  our 
oourta  of  law." — Mra.  Unda  Oaede,  Book 
^Mlngs. 

"The  unlvenlty  of  today  Is  populated  by  a 
better  group  at  students  In  terms  of  prepara- 
tion and  awareness  as  well  as  In  terms  of 
concern  for  world  problems  than  any  gen- 
eration In  the  past.  There  Is  a  small  per- 
centage who  are  militants  on  the  left.  Theee 
mlsAta  must  be  deglamcrlzed  and  unglorlfled.. 
It  Is  time  Uiat  we  stopped  letting  the  taU 
wag  the  dog.* " — Paul  J.  Ball,  Laramie. 

"Oampus  violence  Is  frightening.  A  flxm 
stand  mu5t  be  taken  by  both  college  ad- 
mlnlatratorB  and  the  courte  where  phyiloal 
%-lolenoe  occurs  or  property  ts  destroyad." — 
Mrv.  E.  Ii.  Boedeker. 

"Our  eon,  Douglas,  was  studeot  body  prvl- 
dent  at  Casper  Junior  College  laat  year  and 
he  told  us  that  all  Uie  rtudent  unrest  waa 
Instigated  by  SDA  spokesnen.  Diank  Ood 
for  a  college  president  Uke  Dr.  Aley  wbo 
knows  how  to  handle  disruptive  altuatlona 
before  they  really  get  started." — Un.  Baf 
Anesl.  lAnder. 

"Like  their  parenta  the  students  have  been 
over  educated  In  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology.  Thla  results  in  a  rapid  rat*  of 
change  In  our  way  of  life  but  little  under- 
standing of  Its  effect  on  oar  fragile  civiliza- 
tion. A  nation  of  paopla  wbo  hav*  Umltad 
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knowladg«  of  law,  phUoaopby,  sociology,  and 
other  humanities  become  angry  when  they 
see  thetr  materialistic  dream  become  clouded 
with  HDog  and  other  pollutants.  Campus 
unrest  Is  a  symptom  that  somsthlng  has 
gone  awry  in  the  body  politic." — David 
Olson,  Casper. 

"I  am  a  college  student  at  tba  UnlvenltT 
of  Wyoming  and  know  panooally  that  tboaa 
wbo  oauaed  problems  on  our  campus  lait 
qning  war*  out-of*«taterB  who  were  on  drvfi 
and  wanted  to  maka  a  name  for  themaalTes. 
I  say  that  the  only  way  to  see  a  way  elasr  la 
to  oontlnus  the  road  of  peaceful  dlsaant. 
Tbaae  dlaaentcr*  say  they  are  out  to  obanga 
the  world — but  I.  for  one,  would  not  want  to 
live  in  their  world.  It  L»  a  pity  that  a  hand- 
ful of  fools  can  ruin  what  so  many  of  ua  work 
so  bard  foc^-an  education,  lliey  preaeh  love 
biit  act  with  hatred."— BobarU  Rtnsgar, 
Upton. 

"We  agTM  100%  peroesit  with  your  vota  oa 
aQ  10  bills  on  campus  unrest.  W*  slnearaly 
hope  that  all  your  feUow  congreasmsn  wUl 
stand  together  to  aee  that  all  10  btUs  ara 
Justly  enforced  In  every  coUtge  and  unlrer* 
Bi'.y  acrofts  this  great  Country  of  ours." — aCr. 
and  Un.  Andrew  Boakle,  Wheatland. 

"I  do  tiot  undentaad  wby  ooOafe  admlnto* 
tr&toiB  are  so  lenient." — Mrs.  A.  M.  Akaxa. 
Laramie. 

"I  very  much  agree  with  your  statemanM 
[oonoemlng  the  right  to  dissent  and  the  Il- 
legitimacy of  violence]." — Butb  Hbaota, 
Jackson. 

"Having  attaodad  collage  and  bBTlnc  S 
younger  brothan  in  ocdtege,  I  beUere  ttasy  ara 
entitled  to  their  eduoaUon.  I  b«UsTB  that 
.  .  .  the  Instigators  of  theae  demooMratloas 
should  be  sereiwly  punished." — Un.  UugaiM 
OolUng.  Oaaper. 

*^  am  in  favor  of  leglslattoa  wtdeb  wm 
curtail  the  actlvUles  of  aglta.ton  and  paztl»> 
tpants  In  demonstxations,  whether  students 
or  outside  persona.  X  do  not  believe  that  a 
minority  has  the  right  to  ahut  down  a  unl- 
venlty. Tlolenoe  Is  not  the  way  to  bring 
about  needed  changea."— Xjson  Nelson,  OU- 
lette. 

"I  btileve  In  dissent  for  It  la  only  throu^ 
dissent  that  changes  occur.  However,  It  Is 
only  when  dlsaent  la  aocompaaled  by  an  al» 
temata  plan  for  Im^provement  that  ehany 
can  oome  about.  Violence  without  any  plaa 
for  Improvement  la  merely  violence  with  In- 
tent to  do  damage.  None  of  us  think  that 
our  country  la  perfect,  and  changes  must  oo- 
our.  but  lawless  cbaoga  Is  stin  lawlessness." — 
Mra.  Homer  L.  Hood,  Torrlngton. 

"We  must  eee  that  the  minority  group  of 
students  who  cause  most  of  the  trouble  on 
campus  \3  brought  In  Une  so  that  dascrootton 
and  violence  Is  ended.  We  cannot  deny  serl- 
ouB  students  the  right  to  recetr*  aa  ednos- 
tlon.  We  must  show  oui  strength  and  eoa* 
quer  this  wave  of  trouhU,  vlolanoa.  and  dl»> 
respect  of  authority." — Maureen  D.  VUtner, 
QreybulL 

"We  are  in  our  30's  and  Just  left  coUega  3 
yaaie  ago.  We  are  shocked  and  dlsgustsd  by 
the  dlareepect  some  young  people  show  for 
the  law,  education,  axkd  for  tlM  Bvas  and 
property  of  othcn."— Ur.  azal  lAs.  Ben  P»- 
taraon,  Oasper. 

"I  feel  that  scudanta  or  anyone  haa  the 
right  to  dissent,  but  not  to  destroy  propartr 
or  interfere  with  the  rlghu  of  oth«m." — Rob- 
ert PhlUlpa.  Dayton. 

"As  a  student  at  the  Utilvertfty  of  Wyo- 
ming. I  am  grateful  that  than  an  leglsla- 
tors  that  will  support  thoss  of  ua  who  are  sA 
the  University  to  obtain  an  educatton-  The 
eventa  of  last  spring  were  a  black  eye  to  all 
nnlversitles.  but  the  University  of  Wyoming 
handled  them  very  wall.  Thank  you  for  your 
concern  and  help." — Donald  Armstrong.  Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

'S  feel  there  U  very  Uttte  apathy  tn  this 
area  ooncemlng  tbeae  gtgantle  problems.  TIm 
loadersMp  among  th«  law-abUUng  studiBti, 
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profeason.     pubUo    offloUW    must 
BLTongcr.-— Mrs.    Ronald   Parker,   R»wlln«. 

■Believe  legislaUoa  should  penallM  Unlver- 
sttie&  whc»e  adrotnlscraton  faU  to  tAke  direct 
action  5g»in5i  student  revolutlonarleB." — F. 
p.  scribner.  Saratoga. 

-Ml  Increase  of  out-of-state  tulUon  would 
belp  discourage  out-ot-atatere  and  by  toeR 
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poverty   Until  theae  are  eolTed.  student  un-     boyt.  I  especlaUy  Uke  H^.  ia»lfl  which  alao 

reel  wUl  not  and  should  not  and."— Stephen      •*— *-'-  ^'  ^''"iti**  who  should 

Jeoaen.  Laruxue 


"Your  faUure  to  understand  the  despair 
behind  violent  dissent  la  adding  fuel  to  the 
Oame  of  radicalism.  If  the  University  of  Wy- 
oming burns.  I  Ihlnk  you  may  account  your 
Ignorance  as  one  of  the  major  cauaes." — Vlr- 


^  thrin-state  tuition  the  aame  we  wlU  be      glnla  Lee  Dauglos.  Jackson  ,   .  ^^ 

^reaeing  campus  unrest  and  enoourage  Wy-  'I  share  your  coocorn  about  ampus  vlo- 

ommri^<lents  to  attend  our  state  unlw-      lence-perhap.  more  so.  because  I  am  a  stu- 


aity."— Ted  Lee.  lAramle. 

"Any  one  caught  luvoived  in  a  domoustra- 
Uoo  that  deetroya  pubUc  property  should  be 
forced  to  repav  the  damage  regardless  of  how 
long  tt  takes."— Floyd  Morgan.  Torrlngton. 
"If.  as  you  say.  violence  In  any  form  is 
not  a  legitimate  means  of  protest."  why  do 
you  support  the  Vietnam  war  and  slmUar 
forms  of  violence?"— Jim  E.  Clark.  Laramie 
"Per  every  etTect  there  has  to  be  a  cause. 
Do  you  realise  that  In  the  last  confrontation 
the  whole  dty  of  Berkeley  wae  gassed  indis- 
criminately— innocent  people,  elderly,  and 
the  very  young — this  alone  would  be  enough 
to  change  any  moderate  to  a  rock  throwing 
radical.  Also,  have  you  ever  considered  that 
campui  unrest  could  be  a  symptom  of  some 
greater  wrong  In  our  society?" — ^Kam  A. 
Olson.  I^ramle. 

'When  we  can  look  at  our  government  with 
pride  and  know  we  can  have  honest  depend- 
able men  In  Congress.  Ones  thai  are  not  al- 
ways looking  for  the  dollar.  Campus  un- 
rest would  lake  care  of  Itself."- L-  B. 
Otte.  Hudson. 

"End  the  war  In  Vietnam  now  and  imrest 
will  he  replaced  with  Joy  as  mlllUry  money 
and  personnel  can  be  ised  to  bring  our  5wn 
country  social  and  poUttcal  reforms  of  a  free 
calibre."— Hulda  Ann  Arnold.  Rlverton. 

"I  beUeve  that  the  views  of  the  gtuderts 
are  also  the  views  and  beUefs  of  the  public 
la  generaL  As  lor  viol-nce  I  believe  It  Is 
justified  when  In  rebeUlon  to  that  which  Is 
no  longer  a  legal  government.  This  thing  we 
have  now  certainly  appears  w  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  rich,  for  the  rich  and  no  one  elei 
has  anything  to  say  at  all."— H.  A.  Neuaen- 
achwander.  Medicine  Bow. 

"It  U  my  beUef  that  the  young  will  undo 
our  wrongs  In  government  regulation  and  let 
us  have  more  say  In  our  5Chools,  quality  of 
government,  along  with  gettUig  more  in- 
volved In  communiuea  In  political  power  ac- 
tion where  changes  need  to  be." — Bob 
Kckerdt.  Sheridan. 

"Where  all  men  are  bureaucrvta  or  where 
education  gives  a  man  an  acknowledged 
status  (superior),  the  prevailing  order  is 
Ukely  to  be  free  of  movemenu  of  protest.*'— 
George  WataoQ.  RawUns. 

That  you  atop  killing  my  brothers  In 
Vtemsm.  That  you  quit  polluting  the  Ocean 
with  nerve  gas.  That  you  stop  your  genocide 
of  peaceful  demonfftratora." — Grelg  Dunn. 
Laramie. 

"Proof  of  a  sincere  concern  would  be  beat 
Indicated  by  some  direct  Involvement  with 
student!  (at  all  levels >."—H.  Wella  Single- 
ton. Rlverton. 

"People  fall  to  understand  that  the  lunatic 
mnge  exlsta  In  aU  walks  of  Ufa  including 
college  campus;  What  we  need  la  not  a  fear 
threat  but  understanding  and  Intelll- 
ganc*. ' — Dorla  Wolfe,  BawUns. 

"We  hope  that  you  cannot  seriously  be- 
lieve 'violence  on  the  campus'  Is  caused  by  'a 
minority  steeped  tn  an  attitude  of  indulgence 
Ukd  materialism.'  The  reasons  for  violence 
are  fsr  deeper  and  widespread." — Charles  and 
LoU  WUcoa.  Laramie. 

"This  country  would  bo  well  on  tta  way 
toward  progress  snd  reform  tl  politicians 
ftnd  oonstlcueDCs  alike  worked  for  coopera- 
tion and  trust,  not  slander." — MUea  Wagner. 
Cody. 

"Although  radicals  cause  the  bulk  of  cam- 
pus violence,  student  unrest  la  due  to  baale 
soelal  problems,   mainly  war.  pollution  and 


lence — perhaps  more 

dent  recently  returned  from  California.  All 
1  can  offer  Is  my  respect  for  your  position 
and  a  plea  to  keep  political  oppression  out  of 
Wyoming  campuses  on  the  part  of  both  ex- 
tremes."—MUs  HolUs  J.  Waatll.  Casper. 

'"I  agree  that  violence  Is  of  no  value  on  our 
campuses  and  that  students  and  admlnlatra- 
tors  should  discuss  intelligently  ail  Issues 
which  are  of  direct  and  Indirect  concern. 
However,  I  do  not  agree  with  admlnistraUve 
negative  'codes  of  conduct*  which  unwit- 
tingly foater  discontent.  Thomas  Jefferson's 
1825  code  of  conduct  for  tie  Umversity  of 
Virginia  and  the  ensuing  student  disruptions 
U  a  case  in  point." — Professor  Richard  Pleck. 
Laramie. 

"Please  remember  that  while  violence  by 
those  who  are  out  of  power  Is  unhealthy  and 
wrong,  violence  committed  by  those  who  are 
in  power  be  It  In  Vietnam.  C&mbodla,  Chicago 
or  Kent  8Uts  la  perfectly  acceptable  and 
healthy."— C.  J.  Prentice.  Todcr. 

"To  dismiss  the  actlvtsts  as  "punks'  la  both 
simplistic  and  wrcng.  Most  studlee  of  stu- 
deni  actlvlau  reveal  that:  A.  They  are  usu- 
ally the  better  minds,  moat  Interesting  and 
sensitive  young  people  on  our  cmmpusea.  and 
their  alienation  threaterji  our  own  future. 
B.  Rather  than  rebellion  against  the  author- 
ity of  their  [.arentB.  etc..  moat  activists  are 
living  out  in  action  the  values  their  par- 
ents hold  and  transmitted  to  them." — Dave 
Steffenson,  Campus  Minister  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming. 

•They  I  College  Youth  I  are  saying  'Mr. 
mxon  doesn't  luten  to  us!  Mr.  Agnew  calls 
us  namee!  What  must  we  do  before  they  start 
to  listen  to  us?'  The  recent  rlou  and  dem- 
onstrations Is  an  indication  that  quite  a 
sizable  group  of  young  people  are  dlslllu- 
sloned  and  frustrated  and  when  you  become 
frustrated  the  only  reaction  that  some  peo- 
ple know  is  to  strike  back  and  to  strike  back 
vrtth  a  concern.  I,  too,  am  against  violence, 
but  under  the  present  political  conditions 
can  we  not  say  that  the  kind  of  violence  we 
are  seeing  on  our  campuses  Is  different  from 
the  criminal  element?" — Rev.  Carl  B.  Carl- 
sen.  Casper. 

"DeUberattiy  creating  dialogue  between  the 
generatlona — recognlalng  their  need  to  speak 
and  voice  and  air  their  opinions  and  be  lis- 
tened to— could  well  serve  to  defeat  and  dis- 
arm completely  thoee  radicals  who  love  to 
promote  the  Idea  that  the  young  are  not  be- 
ing listened  to  by  their  elders  " — Ura.  Nw- 
man  V.  Cable,  Sr.,  Cheyenne. 

"I  agree  that  peaceful  demonstrations  are 
neceasary  to  our  democratic  society.  Bowever. 
far  too  many  so  called  'peaceful  demonstra- 
tions' ttim  Into  rlou.  We  must  not  allow 
this  KltuatloQ  to  run  rampant  or,  as  you  say, 
our  educational  system  will  be  severely  Jeop* 
ardlxed."— Kent  McDanlel.  Casper. 

"1.  being  an  educator,  believe  that  the 
large  majority  of  our  students  are  sincere 
and  loyal  Americans.  I  also  believe,  that 
teachers  like  Miss  Davis  at  UCLA,  some  stu- 
dents and  a  number  of  profesalonal  agitators, 
like  Rubin,  Seale.  and  Hoffhoan  stir  up 
trouble  and  use  the  news  media  to  make  It 
appear  as  If  all  studenu  are  Involved." — 
Alvln  Sv&l.stad.  Jackson. 

"Can  you  Imagine  someone  carrying  a  Oer- 
man  flag  during  World  War  I  or  a  Oerman 
and  Japanese  flag  in  World  War  n.  Why. 
then,  do  we  permit  tralton  to  parade  through 
our  streets  oarrylng  fls^i  of  people  who  are 
daUy  ewrytng  out  tba  kUllng  of  Amertcan 


mentions  members  of  facultlee  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  teaching." — Jud- 
eon  T.   McOormlck,   Bock  Springs. 

"Legislation  should  be  manufactured  and 
instituted  Immediately  to  take  care  of  this 
caucerouK  situation.  It  Is  obvious  to  all  good 
Americans  the  objectives  of  theee  young  rev- 
olutlonarlee  Is  to  break  down  all  law  and 
order  and  the  eventual  overthrow  of  our  gov- 
ernment. We  Just  cannot  allow  this  conta- 
gious lufectioQ  to  envelope  our  fine  youug 
people,  who  are  America's  future." — Jeff 
UcKlbbln,  Worland. 

"My  wife  and  I  were  in  Laramie  to  In- 
terview 3  studente  for  a  scholarship  the  day 
we  supposedly  had  hundreds  of  students  pro- 
testing Of  8000  only  a  couple  hundred  were 
standing  around.  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
head  of  our  university  that  I  went  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle.  He  had  not 
received  his  print  and  we  tried  to  get  him 
to  run  an  article  about  the  other  7BO0  stu- 
dents activities  on  that  day  side  by  side 
on  the  front  page  with  the  protestors  and 
he  refused.  I  left  a  signed  statemeot  with 
him  to  run  in  the  paper  and  I  stUl  feet  that 
Che  head  of  the  University  could  stop  this 
hy  Just  doing  bis  Job  with  the  laws  we  have 
on  the  books  now.  The  newspapers  could 
print  both  aides  and  all  the  sensatlouaOlsm 
would  be  gone.'* — J.  L.  Hunnlcutt.  Cheyenne. 
"Colleges  are  tax  aupported;  therefore, 
public  owned  institutions  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens.  When  any  minority 
or  majority  group  disrupts  the  educational 
proceasca  In  any  Illegal  or  violent  manner, 
they  should  be  dealt  with  by  process  of  law 
CA"  by  whatever  means  necessary  by  public 
offlctals.  All  citizens  are  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  our  land;  othervrlae.  we 
have  no  need  of  any  type  of  governing  of- 
ficials."— Conrad  L.  Bandley,  Casper. 

"Instead  of  educating  our  youth  In  the 
art  of  making  as  much  money  as  possible 
for  our  own  pleasures,  education  should  en- 
courage each  of  us  to  accept  the  work  of 
answering  the  nation's  needs.  Right  now  it 
Is  environmental  studies,  and  determining 
the  right  course  to  take.  There  will  al- 
ways be  negative  groups  of  people  try- 
ing to  pull  the  others  down.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is  to  keep  the  positive 
groups  on  the  challenging,  growing  edge  of 
the  nation's  life.  There  Is  a  very  deep  desire 
In  most  people  to  be  educationally  equipped 
to  do  something  about  the  needs  of  our 
times." — Charles  Brown.  Jackson. 

"We  possibly  do  need  changes,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  any  of  these  idlou  has  earned 
the  right  to  tear  down  what  the  taxpayers 
have  paid  for.  There  are  too  many  young 
iDtaUlgent  people  that  would  love  the  op- 
portunity to  get  an  education  that  cant 
afford  It.  To  allow  a  small  minority  to  con- 
tinue to  get  away  with  the  destruction  of 
our  universities.  Kick  them  out  and  let  the 
people  with  a  little  intelligence  get  their 
education." — Clyde  Beedle.  Rawlins. 

"We  think  that  campus  uurest  would  be 
handled  best  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
Voters  should  demand  that  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators  serve  the  cause  of 
truth,  honor,  and  decency:  and  poasees  a  ded- 
ication to  law  and  order.  We  are  appalled 
that  some  administrators  will  not  enforce 
student -unrest  amendments.  It  Is  readily  ap- 
parent that  many  university  admlnlatziitors 
and  professors  do  not  possess  the  right  kind 
of  qualities.  Administrators  should  set  a 
limit  on  dissent  and  demonstrations,  and 
should  carry  out  duties  of  enforcing  these 
rules  unflinchingly  and  impartially.  We 
question  the  necessity  and  effectlveneas  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest."— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Svoboda, 
Rlverton. 

"We  must  not  allow  extreme  demonstraton 
to  destroy  our  nation  and  yotmg  pK}pI«*B 
minds.  If  the  current  trend  of  vlolenoe  ooa- 
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tlnuas,  our  younger  generation  wUl  not  know 
the  difference  be:wean  right  and  wrong.  Our 
courts  and  law&  must  be  strengthened  to 
prevent  destruction  of  our  great  society  .  . 
thlB  mus;  begin  at  once."— Richard  C.  Biiran, 
Powell. 

"I  have  attended  classes  at  many  cao^iufies 
throughout  the  country  while  earning  my 
degree.  In  every  c&se.  the  majority  has  wanted 
to  •«•  flrm  dlrecUon  from  the  admlnlsuatlon. 
Instead  in  many  cases  It  (unrest)  Is  met  by 
Indecision.  I  consider  well  thought  out  rules 
by  the  administration  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors.  Next  Is  fair  treatment  to  all 
regardless  of  race  and  background." — Edgar 
Bears.  Cheyenne. 

"Students  who  protest  at  the  expense  of 
other  students'  time  and  money  should  be 
expelled.  Siudents  who  inteniionally  break 
school  and/or  campus  rules  should  be  ar- 
rested. Too  many  students  are  being  cheated 
out  of  their  education  by  Btudents  who  de- 
nounce education  as  establishment  propa- 
ganda."— Robert  and  Marjorle  Null.  Chey- 
enne. 

"We  think  It  Is  a  national  shame  that  a 
minority  of  youug  people  are  being  allowed 
to  put  fear  lu  the  hearts  of  conscious  minded 
citizens  and  to  jeopardize  the  opportunities 
of  our  deserving  young  people.  There  Is  too 
much  leniency  in  our  laws." — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Murphy,  Rozet. 

"We  need  some  laws  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  destroy  what  we  have  lu  this  country. 
I  have  no  patience  with  these  radicals,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  contribute  that  I  know 
of,  except  destroy  our  nation." — Glenn 
Morns.  Sheridan. 

"I  fee!  that  those  who  take  part  in  riots, 
d(!muu!f:rat:on:-'  and  such  should  be  expelled 
from  college.  There  are  others  who  wish  to 
learn  and  can't  get  in;  why  should  these  peo- 
ple be  allowed  In  if  all  they  want  to  do  la 
cause  trouble.  They  can't  really  want  an  edu- 
cation."— Janet  M.  Knight,  Yellowstone  Park. 

"1  feel  that  student  dissent  In  meaning- 
less unless  they,  the  students,  have  a  con- 
creto,  acceptable  Bubstltutlon  to  replace  the 
tried  and  proven  methods  of  the  establish- 
ment. Lets  have  more  Industrial  education 
over  the  nation.  We  can't  all  be  administra- 
tors. We're  oversuppUed  with  Chiefs  and  too 
dam  few  Indians."— Louise  Ekdall.  Cheyenne, 

"These  people  are  openly,  defiantly,  and 
purposely  destroying  the  rights,  property, 
privileges  of  others,  as  well  as  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government." — Donald  L. 
Hill.  Basin. 

"We  condone  the  vlolenoe  and  demon- 
strations of  the  Sds  and  their  sympathisers 
by  giving  them  publicity.  Take  that  away 
from  them  and  Iraore  them.  We  have  too 
nuuiy  hard  working  fine  students  who  need 
the  publicity  Instead." — Mrs.  Edmund  Zyz- 
kowakl,  Dubois. 

"I  think  all  educational  aid  should  be 
withheld  from  any  student  known  to  have 
participated  In  any  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  law  enforcement  and  Judicial 
departments  ahould  put  some  teeth  in  their 
handling  of  these  law  breakers.  Ordinary 
taxpayers  cannot  tolerate  these  actions  tn- 
deflnltely." — Jacqueline  Skovgard.  Buffalo. 

"I  bellevs  that  all  dtlxens  of  this  great 
United  States  of  America  have  the  right  to 
protest  any  bad  condition  or  sltuaUoo  but  I 
also  believe  that  It  should  be  done  within 
the  due  process  of  otir  laws  and  when  U 
lent  we  loae  otir  freedom  and  become  slaves 
to  tyranny." — H.   L.   Bob   Pease,   Newcastle. 

"See  that  equal  time  Is  given  to  our  gov- 
ernment and  country  at  rally  protests  and 
such  places  that  tend  to  Influence  the  yuung 
and  sometimes  easily  svrayed  colleffe  stu- 
dents."— John  Ranger  Nunnery.  Gillette. 

"l  would  deny  financial  support  to  any  in- 
BtltuUon  that  accepu  the  SDS  organization 
on  oam.pus,  or  retains  a  faculty  member  who 
supports  or  partlclpatee  In  campus  riots  or 
disruption  of  legal  actlvttles  on  campus." — 
A.  B.  Sawyer,  Rock  Bprlnfi. 
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"Are  these  demonstrators  better  than  our 
boys  who  are  fighting  and  a  lot  of  them 
dying  to  protect  our  fUg?  Zf  so,  what  makes 
them  so  special?  If  not.  then  lets  do  some- 
Ihing  about  them  treating  the  flag  Uke  it 
was  a  rag.  Or  else  lets  quit  sending  boys  to 
die  for  it."— Albert  Prather.  Wheatland. 

"I.  have  no  respect  for  school  adminis- 
trators who  allow  students  to  run  things 
and  bold  demonjitratlons  during  class  pe- 
riods.'—Mrs.  A.  T.  MlUer.  Cody. 

"Laws  should  be  able  to  be  enforced. 
There  seems  to  be  a  break  down  somewhere. 
II  laws  we  have  cannot  be  enforced,  they  aie 
no  good  to  anyane."~Verl  Allred,  8r.,  Sara- 
toga- 

"Poslttve  action  by  responsible  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  charge  of  stu- 
dent newspapers,  student  government  and 
other  student  activities." — Alden  S.  In- 
gr&ban. 

"I'm  sure  well  always  have  people  who 
choose  to  disregard  the  rights  and  proi>erty 
of  others,  and  we've  all  seen  what  happens 
when  they  are  not  restrained."— Kenneth 
Brown. 

"We  hope  you  and  other  congressmen  will 
put  a  stop  to  all  this  destruction." — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Sawyer.  Meteetse. 

"I  urge  you  to  support  any  measures  which 
would  help  to  get  college  and  high  flcbool 
students  actively  Involved  In  peaceful 
change.  For  Instance,  courses  could  be  ini- 
tiated which  give  credit  and  guidance  In 
public  help  projects.  Our  schools  have  a  vast 
potential  wealth  of  resources  which  should 
be  directed  at  least  In  part  to  the  Ills  of 
our  society." — Dean  Roubos,  Tellowstone 
Park. 

"I  am  an  Instructor  at  Northwest  Com- 
munity College  In  Powell.  I  am  for  America 
and  deplore  the  tragedy  of  tearing  down  our 
institutions.  Law  and  order  must  prevail  or 
our  country  Is  lost.  However.  I  think  our 
young  people  are  Justly  concerned  about  our 
environment  and  what  they  will  Inherit."— 
A.  L.  Mlckelson,  Powell. 

"If  we  dont  get  some  'guts'  into  our  old 
and  new  laws,  our  failure  of  control  wUl 
continue."— Roll  In  Blsbee,  Eranston. 

"I  feel  that  theee  violators  of  our  laws 
should  be  b-eated  the  same  as  I  would  be  If 
Z  got  mad  at  a  neighbor  and  bombed  his 
home.  I  feel  that  students  taking  part  In 
violence  should  be  expelled  so  the  rest  may 
continue  their  honest  goal  to  learn." — Mrs. 
Oral  Berry,  Sheridan. 

"X  am  a  girl  of  18.  I  enrolled  in  a  college 
for  the  fall  term  a  few  weeks  ago.  but  now 
my  parents  have  decided  that  I  cannot  go 
because  they  are  actually  afraid  for  my  life. 
Our  colleges  are  becoming  a  mockery  to  so- 
ciety. I'm  proud  to  live  in  a  stAte  that  Is 
m^fcing  an  all-out  effort  to  change  the  situ- 
ation."— Sandra  McLean,  LaOrange. 

"I  believe  that  we  have  endured  this  prob- 
lem of  vlcrient  dlseent  with  far  too  much 
leniency,  for  too  long." — Dick  Mercer, 
HyattvUle. 

"I  heartily  support  your  actions  In  trying 
to  oope  with  the  radicals  on  campus:  how- 
ever. It  seems  that  to  a  great  degree  the 
problems  Ue  within  the  school  ad  minis  tra- 
bors  and  directors.  Until  we  can  get  admlo- 
latrators  and  directors  with  backbone  that 
are  willing  to  stand  up  for  law  and  order, 
the  entire  educational  system  wUl  remain  In 
Jeosjardy." — Byroa  tjee,  Casper. 

"The  colleges  should  maintain  their  own 
order.  They  should  have  rules  on  conduct 
and  enforce  them.  The  government  ahould 
only  be  Involved  by  encouraging  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  prosecute  those  who  want  to 
overthrow  our  government — rocb  as  BD6. 
Black  Panthers.  Communists,  etc" — Mrs. 
Robert  Jack  Smith.  Rawlins. 

"Being  a  student  at  a  small  college  and 
having  a  daughter  who  will  be  a  junior  in 
college,  I  see  both  sldss  of  the  Issues.  I  feel 
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Congress  should  help  the  students  who  need 
It — for  they  will  be  better  equipped  leaders 
tomorrow.  May  I  ask  If  burning  down  a 
building,  sniping  and  throwing  bricks  at 
peraoos  engaged  in  performing  their  duty, 
aud  in  general  creating  violence  is  actually 
condoned  In  our  Constitution?  Surely  come 
action  must  be  taken  In  government  and  by 
responalble  persons  to  protect  the  citizen  on 
the  receiving  end  of  the  violence.  If  an  ordi- 
nary cltlwn  walked  on  campus  and  deliber- 
ately created  a  disturbance  or  burned  the 
administration  building  down,  he  would  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  Where  te  our 
'fair  lady  of  Justice'  on  these  matters?" — Mrs. 
Marian  Sagrllla,  Powell. 

"Dbuent  Is  all  right;  but  dissent  with  vio- 
lence—dissent with  no  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  Lb  all  wrong.'* — Eralyn 
Galloway,  Savery. 

"These  youths  are  contradicting  their  own 
cry — "Peace  and  Freedom.'  I  flrmly  believe 
these  students  should  be  prosecuted  to  the 
fullest  extent  for  destroying  property  and 
denying  others  their  right  to  an  educa- 
tion."— Janet  Lawrence.  Buffalo. 

"I  believe  in  peaceful,  lawful  demonstra- 
tions but  not  to  the  point  of  obatruotlng 
others  from  attending  classes,  destroying 
property  and  harming  persons.  A  neighbor 
and  I  have  even  discussed  not  sending  our 
sons  to  college  If  it  means  their  becoming 
Involved  in  or  being  hurt  by  radical  groups. 
Everyone  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  Is  very  concerned  for  their  own 
youngsters  and  the  very  foundations  of  our 
educational  system." — fefre.  Thomas  Traut- 
ner.  Cheyeime. 

"I  am  aa.  I  had  3  years  of  ocdlege  in  Powell, 
Wyoming,  t  feel  college  students  are  stUl 
children  when  acting  in  this  manner.  Au- 
thority is  what  they  want — flrm  rules  must 
be  set  up  before  the  students  even  start 
college  and  they  can't  be  bluffs.  As  you  said: 
dissent  Is  their  right;  violence  Is  noC" — 
Mn.  Carol  NardtiU.  Powell. 


STATEMENTS  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARI- 
TIES, ARCHDIOCESE  OF  NEW 
YORK:  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES.  DI- 
OCESE OP  BROOKLYN:  FEDERA- 
TION OP  JEWISH  PHILANTHRO- 
PIES OP  NEW  YORK:  AND  FED- 
ERATION OP  PROTEST.^NT  WEL- 
FARE AGENCIES  OP  NEW  YORK. 
ON  THE  BILL.  HJt  16311,  THE 
FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

OF   NSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  BBPREBSMTATTWS 
ThuTsdav.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  me  bs^  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  with  these  remarlu  certain 
statements  of  Catholic  Clurlties.  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York;  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, Diocese  of  Brookljm:  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York:  and 
the  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies  of  New  York,  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  other  body 
on  Aueust  31, 1970: 

SuuKAKT  o»  aMiSMSjn  OP  Cathouc  Cbau- 
TiKs,  *ii  Bill  I  !■■■  or  Nbw  Tout;  Cathouo 
OKAxmaa.  Diocaaa  or  Bbookltk;  FiDiaA- 
TTOK  OP  JmwUM  PtaLAirnaaopaa  op  Nsw 
YomK;  un>  FmKXATXON  op  PttonBTUcr  Wkl- 
PAxa  AOSMCIKS  OP  Naw  YOML,  CM  HJl.  ISSll 

I.  W*  fully  nipport  the  tMiale  limovatlv* 
ts&tUTW  of  HJI.  1S311  to  wit— 
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1.  Tb*  estftbUAhment  of  Tnt*<"''«^  minimum 
tuooTDib  ttaxxdAnls; 

3.  A  fcdsnUy-Haanoed  Isoome  mAlnte- 
naoce  fyvtcm; 

3.  The  incluftlOQ  of  tba  ao-o&Ued  working 
poor  wlthla  The  Psmlly  AMlataace  PI»n: 

4.  The  eatabUshment  o(  a  correlatlvo  sya- 
tam  of  tr&imng  and  employment  to  enabl* 
poor  peraona  to  brvak  the  cycle  of  porerty; 
ftnd 

6.  The  development  of  a  deflnltlTe  syatem 
of  eoclal  servlcea  separate  and  apart  from  In- 
oome  maintenance. 

n.  We  urge  the  loUowlng  revlalona: 

1,  Annual  Increase  la  the  minimum  stand- 
azris  until  the  lower  living  ftandard  of  the 
Bnraau  of  Lat»or  StatUtlca  Is  reached: 

3.  Inclualon  of  childless  couples  and  single 
penonB; 

3.  Provide  freedom  ot  choloe  to  mothers 
with  respect  to  registration  for  training  or 
employment;  and 

4.  Bequlre  that  State  supplementation 
programs  Include  families  headed  by  working 
and  unemployed  fathers. 

ITT,  We  support  the  concept  of  partnership 
between  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  in 
providing  social  servicee.  as  well  as  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  choice  of  the  Individual 
In  the  selection  of  public  or  nonprofit  a^n- 
oies  for  provision  of  social  services. 

rv.  We  beUeve  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  current  session  of  Coogrees  to  be 
ImiperaUve. 

My  name  ts  Banford  Boleoder  and  I  am 
the  Kiecutlve  Vice  Prealdent  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New  York. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues. Bishop  Edward  D.  Head.  Btecutlve 
Director  of  the  Catholic  Charltlee  of  the 
ATchdlooeee  of  New  York.  Father  Joseph  U, 
aulUvan,  Executive  Director  of  Cathollo 
CaLarlUea.  Dloceee  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  John 
J.  Keppler.  EzecuUve  Vice  President  of  the 
FWeratlon  of  Proteatant  Welfare  Agencies  of 
Hew  York  and  mywsif  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  this  morning  to  testify  on  KA. 
icail.  The  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
We  see  the  objectives  of  this  bill  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  field  of  national  social  welfare 
policy,  second  only.  In  our  opinion,  to  thoae 
of  the  Bocial  Security  Act  of  1935.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  share  this  view,  and  because  we  are 
convinced  that  action  on  t%k  vital  subject 
of  natloDJi  import  should  nt^oe  deferred  by 
the  present  seanlon  of  Congreea  that  we  pre- 
aant  t^t*  concerted  appeal  to  you. 
'Never  t>eror9.  to  our  knowledge,  have  the 
heads  of  the  federated  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Proteetant  Welfare  agencies  appearM  be- 
fore this  committee,  or  perhaps  any  other 
Oongreaslonal  C-ommlttee.  to  testify  with  one 
TOlce  on  betalf  of  any  legislative  proposal  to 
aid  the  poor  and  needy.  That  we  establish 
this  precedent  today  should  malte  it  amply 
clear  that  we  would  regard  a  failure  to  enact 
this  legislation  at  the  current  aeealon  aa  a 
most  unfortunate  omission,  and  one  which 
would  decidedly  not  be  in  the  beat  Interest 
of  our  oountxy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  «•  approve  all 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Aa  we  mall  make 
clear,  we  believe  the  bill  can  and  should  be 
matartally  improved  In  a  num.ber  of  respects. 
Bomver.  we  do  regard  ae  tmpcr»tlTe  the 
ecactmaDt  into  law  o£  Its  baato  reform  and 
innovative  featoraa. 

Theee  noteworthy  featmes  v  (1)  the 
aBtahllahmant  of  natloDal  TwiTitrnn:^n  inoome 
standards,  (3)  a  federally  financed  Inoom* 
maintenance  system,  (3)  the  Inclusion  of 
the  so-called  working  poor  within  The  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan,  i  i)  tbe  aatabUAmeot  of 
a  ocrrelatlve  syvtem  ct  tt«lnAn«  and  idOi- 
ployment  to  enable  poor  peraone  to  break 
tbm  oyde  at  poverty.  »ad  (B)  the  derelop- 
nMBt  at  a  dcllamTe  ayetem  ot  aoelal  aarrloaa 
BBparate  and   apart  fran  Inecma  nalnte- 
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The  establishment  of  the  prlndplea  re- 
flected in  tlila  bill  Is  ess  an  t1  si  if  we  are  to 
rid  ounelvea  of  the  outmoded,  and,  by  now. 
counterproductive  syvtem  of  categorical 
public  aasistanca  grants — a  system  which 
was  useful  in  Its  time,  but  which  Is  today 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure  and  frus- 
trauon  which  pervade  the  welfare  programs 
in  this  country.  The  inequities  built  into 
theee  programs  in  many  of  our  poorer  states 
are  reeponslble  in  considerable  measure  tcyr 
the  crisis  tn  our  urban  ghettos  and  for  the 
moral  breakdown  In  thousands  of  families. 
The  lack  of  federally -financed,  minimum  na- 
tional standards  has  led  to  grossly  inade- 
quate allowances,  discrimination  against  the 
working  poor,  particularly  thoae  with  large 
families,  and  the  disruption  of  family  life 
through  "man  In  the  houee"  rules  and  other 
devices.  The  stigma  of  welfare  liuTeaslngly 
polarizes  our  society  and  feeds  the  flames  of 
racial  and  class  hatred.  We  believe  that  it  la 
time  for  a  new  start.  S.R.  16311  offers  the 
opportunity  for  such  a  start. 

Having  said  this,  we  address  ourselves  to 
certain  clear  weaknesses  In  thla  bill.  In  the 
first  place,  as  even  the  bill's  strongest  sup- 
porten  have  oonatstently  pointed  out,  the 
stated  minimum  income  level  la  too  low. 
Every  person  should  have  an  Income  which 
meets  at  least  the  lower  living  standards  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  If  it  la  not 
fiscally  feasible  to  establish  this  at  once,  we 
suggest  that  provision  be  Included  by  means 
of  a  timetable  written  Into  the  law  for  an 
annual  increase  tn  the  minimum  standard 
until  the  desired  level  Is  reached  at  the  sod 
of  perhapa  three,   but  no  more  than  five 
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A  aeoond  basic  weakness  la  the  exclusion  of 
single  peracuLs  and  chltdleaa  couples.  There 
is,  in  our  Judgment,  no  sound  reason  for 
such  a  discriminatory  policy.  Common  hu- 
manity demands  that  no  person  t>e  denied 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  oertainly  not 
on  the  basis  of  artUlclal  criteria  or  short- 
sighted eoonsKnles. 

ThlM.  the  reqtiirement  that  all  mothere. 
except  those  with  preecbool  children,  be  re- 
quired to  work  ts  both  unreasonable  and  Im- 
practicable. ITie  need  of  children  for  their 
mothers  cannot  be  regulated  by  such  art>i- 
trary  and  unnatural  requirements.  Age  is 
merely  one  of  many  factors  in  determining 
whether  a  mother's  preeenoe  in  the  home 
Is  re<iulred.  Who  la  to  say  whether  a  child 
of  eight  yeara  may  not,  under  certain  drcum- 
stanoee,  more  desperately  require  a  mother'a 
presence  than  another  child  of  four  or  fivef 
To  legislate  arbitrarily  requirements  on  a 
subject  ot  thu  nature,  touching  the  welfare 
of  children.  Is  to  procnote  hardship  and  suf- 
fering for  certain  famlliee  and  to  encoxirage 
a  disrespect  and  disregard  for  the  program 
aa  well.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
mothers  involved,  w*  beUeve  it  will  be  a  long 
time,  and  perhaps  never,  before  there  will 
be  available  a  sufficient  number  of  day  care 
centers  or  bomemakers  to  act  as  parent  sub- 
stitutes. Moreover,  from  a  coldly  financial 
point  of  view,  malntenanoe  of  the  mother  at 
home  with  her  child  will  in  oountleaa  in- 
stances be  cheaper  than  day  care  or  tiome- 
maker  aarvlce  for  the  same  family. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  recent  addition  of 
the  provision  withholding  federal  reimburse- 
ment for  state  supplemental  paymenta  to 
families  headed  by  unemployed  fathers  ts 
a  serious  mistake,  as  Is  the  exclusion  of  those 
headed  by  employed  fathers.  Blnce  a  family 
headed  by  a  mother  wUl  he  entitled  to  both 
federal  payments  and  state  supplemental 
payments,  this  policy  will  merely  encourage 
the  amblttcwl  father  to  leave  the  household 
and  thus  perpetuate  the  tragic  error  of  our 
preeent  Laws  In  disrupting  the  stability  and 
integrity  ot  the  family.  No  aavlng  In  tax  funds 
can  Justify  this  result.  Any  saving  In  this 
re^>eot  la  llluatcrr  in  view  of  the  enormous 
pttee  w*  mnt%  paj  for  the  oocMquaoeaa  of 


family  breakdown  and  the  eventual  separa- 
tion of  parents  and  children. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
Title  XX  relattve  to  individual  and  family 
servlcea.  We  view  this  Title  as  a  major  ele- 
ment of  needed  reform.  The  proposed  separa- 
tion of  financial  assistance  from  delivery  of 
service  Is  basic  to  any  structural  Improve- 
ment of  the  welfare  system. 

There  are  at  least  two  areas  In  which 
present  policy  and  programs  are  altered  In 
a  way  we  consider  undesirable: 

For  the  first  time,  a  celling  la  placed  upon 
allotments  of  federal  funds  to  states  for 
social  services  based  upon  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1971.  The  obvious  effect  of  this  la  to 
limit  federal  expendlturea  for  social  servloes 
m  future  years,  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  states  may  find  it  neceeaary  to  ei^and 
services  to  needy  people. 

Eligibility  for  free  servlcea  is  restricted  to 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 
This  would  be  true  even  In  the  several  states 
whose  assistance  benefits  exceed  the  poverty 
level.  In  these  atatee.  assistance  redplente 
would  be  reqxilred  to  pay  a  fee  for  aervlcea. 
The  number  served  would  be  very  small, 
since  only  10%  of  federal  senrtce  funds  could 
be  used  for  thoae  who  pay  a  fee.  The  poverty- 
line  eligibility  resulcUon  would  also  cut  off 
free  servloee  from  famlliee  who  need  them 
to  keep  from  falling  into  poverty. 

We  recommend  that  eUglbUlty  for  free 
services  be  eetabllahed  at  the  same  level  aa 
that  recently  established  for  participation 
In  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Neverthcleea,  we  appreciate  the  underlying 
values  and  sound  objectives  of  thla  plan.  We 
endorse  the  effort  to  strengthen  family  life. 
to  promote  the  care  and  welfare  of  depend- 
ent children,  and  the  special  regard  for  serr- 
loes  to  the  poor. 

It  Is  Important  tn  this  area  of  servlcea  to 
be  mindful,  also,  of  the  fruitful  partneiablp 
between  the  public  and  nonprofit  aectora. 
We  would  underscore  three  basic  prlndplea 
which  we  believe  should  be  clearly  and  im- 
equlvocally  enunciated  in  the  final  draft  of 
the  T\Ua  dealing  with  aodai  aerrloea.  Thaae 
are: 

1.  The  concept  of  public — nonprofit  part- 
nership In  welfare  should  be  stated,  and 
assurance  provided  for  ths  role  of  the  non- 
profit sector  In  the  planning  and  provlalon 
of  a  wide  range  of  adequately -funded  social 
services. 

a.  Respect  for  Individual  dignity  and  the 
right  to  selfdetermlnatlon.  The  individual 
must  be  tn*  to  either  accept  or  reject  the 
aervlce.  Further,  he  mtist  be  free  to  chooee 
the  service  from  whatever  source  he  deems 
appropriate,  from  either  the  public  or  non- 
profit sector.  It  being  fundamental  tbat  both 
nonprofit  end  public  agencies  be  available 
to  supply  the  services. 

3.  Clear  authority  should  be  set  forth  for 
the  utilisation  of  the  aenloes  of  the  nonproAt 
aector  through  purchase  of  servlcea  and  other 
contractual  arrangement. 

The  members  of  your  Committee,  having 
heard  the  testimony  of  many  Infonned  and 
concerned  Individuals  and  organisations,  are 
in  a  singular  position  to  pass  Judgment  on 
this  prnpossi  to  reform  and  recreate  otir  otit- 
moded  public  welfare  system.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  for  thla  most  prosperous  and 
most  fortunate  country  in  the  world  to  put 
an  end  to  the  blight  of  poverty.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  tolerate  even  a  small  per- 
centage of  Amsrlcani  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence fall  below  the  accepted  norm^  of 
what  Is  essential.  We  cannot,  in  this  conn- 
try,  plead  the  lack  of  means  to  abollah  pov- 
erty. On  t>ehalf  of  the  mlUlons  of  needy  par- 
sons served  by  the  organisations  we  represent, 
and  ail  who  will  benefit  from  this  legislation. 
we  appeal  to  your  compassionate  tindantand- 
Ing  of  their  plight.  Wa  urge  prompt  and  fav- 
orable action  by  your  Oonunlttee  of  tills 
most  essential  leglslatlfflB. 


September  18,  1970 

INFLATION   AND  YOUR 
QOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSS  OF  BJEPBBSKNTATIVXS 

Thwtday.  Sevtember  17,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  one 
reviews  the  popul&r  explan&tloxis  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  Inflation,  It  will  readily 
be  aacertatned  that  the  field  of  econ- 
omlcfl  can  hardly  be  cla&slfled  aa  an  ex- 
act fidence.  Government  spending,  trade 
iiniona  and  the  price  policlefi  of  Industry 
are  alngled  out  ba  culprita  by  various 
Bourcea.  On  closer  analysis,  when  one 
considers  the  major  role  played  by  the 
OoTemment  In  our  monetary  system,  the 
Oftrrlding  responstblUty  of  the  Federal 
Qovemoaent  becomes  clearer. 

RecentJy,  the  Federal  Involvement  in 
the  Inflatioxiaiy  spiral  was  highlighted 
by  J.  Howard  Pew,  the  Philadelphia  in- 
dustrialist of  Sun  Oil  Co.  and  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  b  Dry  Dock  Co.  His  sober- 
ing presentation  of  facts  and  figures  pro- 
vided a  realistic  meaning  to  the  phrase 
••Qovemment  spending."  For  those  who 
bold  that  Federal  dollars  cure  all  ills.  Mr. 
Few  cautions  that  such  a  panacea  ex- 
acts Its  penalties. 

With  the  issue  of  inflation  presently 
cosnmandlng  a  top  priority  in  the  Nation 
today,  taxjwyers  would  be  well  advised 
to  join  the  Watch  Washington  Club,  that 
aegmeait  of  citizens  who  ^predate  fully 
the  role  played  by  the  Government  In 
the  depreciation  of  the  American  dollar. 

PoUovlng  are  the  remarks  delivered 
by  J.  Howard  Pew  at  the  WUllam  Penn 
Award  Dinner  In  Philadelphia  on  May  21, 
1970: 

PwMAWra  IT  J.  BowasD  Pkw 
We  of  the  Delaware  VaUey  are  the  bene- 

fldarlee  of  the  greatest  heritage  ever  banded 
down  to  posterity.  Not  only  did  we  tohertt 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  greatcat  minds 
of  all  time,  but  we  were  bequeathed  a  vast 
Industrial  empire— an  empire  which  la  now 
being  so  eroded  by  inflation  that  Ita  very 
BurvlTal  U  In  doubt. 

Inflation  la  BensrsUy  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  and  oedlt.  This  la  no  doubt  true, 
but  It  Is  not  ss  simple  aa  that.  The  increase 
In  the  quantity  of  m<»)ey  and  credit  may  be 
but  the  symptocn  of  the  disease.  Aa  gonem- 
ment  baa  abeolute  coQtrol  over  our  mone- 
tary Bystem,  government  alone  la  reeponslble 
for  Inflation.  Inflation  operates  by  tedudng 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  aaaeta  of  ths 
people  and  of  corporations.  Juat  aa  the 
people  and  corporations  are  hurt,  to  that 
extent  the  government  la  benefited.  Infla- 
Uan,  therefore,  is  a  devtoe  by  which  the 
goTemment  in  elTect  becomes  a  legalised 
counterfeiter.  Because  Inflation  is  a  hidden 
tax  and  moet  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
do  not  recognise  It  aa  such,  governments 
have  for  thousands  of  yean  perlodlcaUy  em- 
ployed inflation  for  the  purpose  of  swindling 
the  people  out  of  their  savings.  President 
Nixon,  with  the  oounsel  and  advice  of  some 
of  the  greatest  economic  minds  in  this  coun- 
try, is  r"**''^  a  real  effort  to  control  Infla- 
tion. However,  as  the  government  has  for 
8S  years  Imposed  InflaUon  upon  the  Amerl- 
can  people,  It  la  inconoelvable  that  tt  can  be 
stopped  in  a  month  or  in  a  year  or  in  several 
years,  and  it  can  never  be  stopped  aa  long 
as  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
Impose  a  tax  on  ths  Amsilosn.  peopls  ot 
$830  btlUons  of  dolUrs  per  year. 
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The  msasure  ot  Inflatlaa,  ss  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  Is  the  mcreass  in  the  quantity 
of  money  and  credit.  In  my  talk  here  to- 
night. I  am  using  the  words  credit  and  debt 
interchangeably.  In  IMS.  at  the  end  of 
World  War  H,  the  total  of  all  private  and 
public  debt  waa  approUmately  400  billions 
of  doUara.  If  we  tato  the  34  years  from  IMS 
to  1968  and  divide  them  into  rour  6-year 
periods,  we  And  In  the  flrat  period  total  debt 
Increased  29%  to  tfilQ  bilUona.  In  the  second 
period  It  bad  Increased  40%  to  ITSS  blUiona. 
In  the  third  period  it  increased  47%  to  1,071 
billions.  In  the  fourth  period,  ending  in  1969. 
it  increased  60%  to  1.669  bllUons.  Or.  put- 
ting It  another  way,  the  Increase  in  the  last 
6-year  period  ending  In  1969  equalled  1^ 
times  the  total  debt  Uiat  existed  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  This  Is  su(^  a  fabulous 
debt  that  the  mere  interest  on  it  at  B% 
amounts  to  133  billions  of  dollars  per  year, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  $3,600  for  every 
fkinily  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  sgo.  the  total 
taxes  which  the  American  people  must  pay 
to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govemmenta 
totaled  last  year  $336  blUlons.  This  U  such  a 
fantastic  figure  that  our  minds  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  $6,000  for 
every  family  in  the  United  States.  Obviously. 
it  la  impossible  for  the  American  people  to 
carry  such  a  burden. 

Oovemment  has  not  been  generous  to 
American  indtistry.  It  hss  not  sUowed  In- 
dustry to  adequately  depreciate  its  property. 
American  industry  should  be  permitted  to 
include  m  Its  operating  expenses  a  fund 
sufficient  to  reproduce  such  of  its  plant  and 
equipment  as  hss  become  worn  out  or  ob- 
aolete.  But  government  wlU  not  permit 
depreciation  to  be  Increased  by  inflationary 
oosts.  An  understatement  of  depredation  re- 
sults in  an  overstatement  of  esminga  and 
an  Increase  tn  Federal  taxes.  The  United 
States  Steel  0<»poratlon,  In  its  last  annual 
report  to  stockholders,  had  this  to  say  about 
depreciation,  and  I  quote: 

•"The  current  tax  formula  for  the  recovery 
of  capital  and  investment  of  plant  and 
equipment  is  based  on  charges  for  the  de- 
predation of  dollars  Invested  in  the  past, 
but  because  of  inflation  these  dalian  have 
less  buying  power  today.  Thns  aUowanoe  for 
depredation  Is  too  smaU  svan  to  maintain 
existing  Investment." 

4yfvffift>«  industry  has  made  this  oountry 
a  great  nation,  and  yet  last  year,  according 
to  ths  Fedval  Trads  Oommlsslon.  the  con- 
solidated earnings  of  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations In  this  oountry  were  $&8  blUlons. 
This  IfiS  billions  was  after  tbe  allowed  de- 
preciation but  before  federal  taxes.  Mow  we 
know  that  the  average  life  of  an  Amarlcan  In- 
dustrial plant  ts  17  years.  We  aiso  know  that 
the  coat  of  such  a  plant  la  3^  times  what 
It  was  17  years  ago.  As  the  allowed  deprecia- 
tion waa  $33  billion.  It  becomes  obvious  that 
the  inadequacy  of  depredation  was  $28  bU- 
llon.  Thus  the  real  earnings,  before  Federal 
taxes,  of  American  corp>oratiaas  were  not  $68 
billions  but  only  $30  blUlons.  Of  tliis 
amount,  industry  paid  over  to  the  Federal 
government  in  taxes  $35  blUlons,  leaving  the 
resl  net  earnings  of  American  Indua^  $6 
billions.  But  industry  paid  to  its  stockhold- 
ers last  year  In  the  form  of  dividends  $16 
billions,  a  large  part  of  which  was  paid  over 
to  the  government  in  taxss  by  tbe  stock- 
holders. Thus  tbe  amount  of  taxes  which 
the  government  obtained,  directly  and  In- 
directly, as  a  result  of  the  operations  of 
American  Industry,  was  more  than  indtistry 
actually  earned.  American  Industry  normally 
creates  83%  of  ths  wealth  In  this  country. 
As  American  industry  produced  no  waaltb 
Isst  year,  where  did  the  wealth  ooms  ftom 
to  support  the  govenunsntf  Obviously,  It 
came  from  the  borrowings  of  the  peopls  and 
of  the  corporations  which  was  evsntoally 
paid  over  to  th9  government  under  the  guise 
of 
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Harry  Hopkins,  ens  of  tba  early  bntwui* 
crau,  is  reputed  to  have  said:  "Wa  will 
spend  and  spend  and  tsx  and  tax  and  slsot 
and  elect. "  Whether  be  said  It  or  not.  the 
orgy  ot  government  spending  has  been  on- 
preoedented.  To  satisfy  government's  s|h 
peute  for  more  and  more  taxes,  Amsrlaaa 
Industry  and  individuals  hsve  been  m*m|Ml- 
led  to  borrow  vast  sums  of  money — money 
which  was  crested  by  the  government  at  no 
coflt  to  Itself.  This  is  the  real  souroe  of  In- 
flation. llilB  altuatton  cannot  be  cured  un- 
til the  government  drastically  curtalJj  its 
spending — until  the  govoTimens  comes  to 
imderstand  that  tt  Is  not  its  responsiblUty 
to  provide  for  welfare,  security,  agriculture, 
education,  health,  foreign  aid,  etc.  This  is 
an  entirely  different  concept  than  t2iat  which 
exists  In  government  clrdes. 

I  would  not  have  you  iMUeve,  from  what 
I  have  said,  that  I  am  opposed  to  aid  for  ths 
needy.  I  am  not.  But  this  ts  the  reapon- 
slblUty  of  the  ohurchea  and  other  charitable 
institutions.  It  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  government.  America  can  survlvs  only  If 
a  suflldent  number  of  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  men  are  willing  to  involve  them- 
selves in  bringing  the  government  back  to  Its 
proper  perspective — the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  States,  as  ooncelved  and  interpreted 
by  our  founding  fathers. 


STAND  AOAINBT  COERCION 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

OV  nCDXSMS 
m  THK  HOUSB  OF  RBPBJESDTTATTVSS 

Thurtday,  Sevteml>er  17,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  September  15.  1970. 
mdlanapoUa  Star  Is  especially  pertinent. 
as  the  Supreme  Court  prepares  to  con- 
sider the  crucial  question  of  busing  pu- 
pils for  purposes  of  racial  balance. 
Stand  Atuzsfn  Cocacioai 

Mayor  Blchazd  Q.  Logar,  In  urging  Xodt* 
anap^ls  aohoot  oOdals  to  "rencnxzus  baAns, 
ooerotve  tran^»crtatlocL,  once  aiul  for  all.* 
was  asking  tliem  to  observe  tbe  lav  ■• 
weai  as  the  best  Interests  at  the  communis. 
including  its  school  children. 

The  19M  civil  Rigbts  Act  spedflcally  pro- 
hibits busing  to  achieve  school  Integra  ttoo 
and  forbids  tbe  aaslgning  of  pupQs  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Under  pressure  and  threats  from  what 
IiUgar  celled  'now-«ehtion  Departznent  ot 
Justice  funcUobaries."  the  last  Board  of 
Sohool  Oommissioners  drew  up  Intagration 
plsns  which  require  busing  and  assignment 
of  pupils  on  the  bojiLs  of  race. 

Subsequent  commonloatlons  trom  ths 
*^ow-echelon  funcOooarlas"  make  platn  tbalr 
Intent  to  coerce  ^"'^'•"■ip^*?  Into  submit' 
ting  to  a  scheme  that  would  require  an  artt- 
flcally  Imposed  radal  balance  In  every  put^ 
lio  echool  in  ths  dty  and  require  maaslTi 
soale  busing. 

Lugar  was  correct  in  saying  liiat  the  mo- 
tive behind  the  last  school  board's  urgent 
determination  to  spend  $8  to  $10  million  on 
a  new  Olspiis  Attucka  High  School — wtiiob 
he  Mid  would  be  "a  misuse  of  pvedous  tax 
ddlan" — was  a  desire  to  effect  racial  balance. 
In  this  oaae.  too.  It  w^  pressure  and  threats 
from  tbe  sam.e  group  c^  funotlooarlaB  ttat 
coerced  the  school  board  into  matong  tta  d^ 
cisUm,  cauatng  the  tntenas  fivor  and  polsrl- 
■attop  ttoat  snsned. 

mdlanapoUs  in  the  past  deoads  has  matfs 
substantial  rectal  progress  In  oootrast  to 
many  large  American  dtlss,  and  Is  likaly  to 
oontlBTis  to  do  so  In  the  staani  ■  of  est— 
nally  Inltlatad  schemsa  tbat  prodtMs  polvl- 
ntlon  of  attltudss. 
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We  hope  th»t  the  new  school  board  weighs 
Itftyor  Lugw'B  word*,  which  repreftent  »pp«r- 
enUy  prevalUng  communliy  aentaneni.  and 
instead  of  bowing  to  ouUlde  coercion  make* 
the  genuine  intereeta  ol  the  city  the  bwtts  of 
Its  policies  and  decisions. 


BANKRtJPTCY  REFORM 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Kiw  ToaK 
tS  THE  HODSB  OP  RKPaESETTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  was  before  the  House.  I  voted  for 
that  resolution,  and  in  doing  so,  noted 
that  I  hoped  the  commission  would 
undertake  a  thorough,  in-depth  exam- 
ination of  the  present  system  whereby 
bankruptcy  referees  and  trustees  are 
appointed.  I  also  expressed  my  concern 
that  the  commission  would  make  rec- 
ommendations for  reform  to  insure  that 
the  potential  for  abuse  of  this  system  is 
eliminated. 

An  article  by  John  P.  MacKenzie, 
which  appesured  in  the  August  2  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  is  particularly 
interesting  in  this  regard.  Headlined 
'Court's  Role  Clouds  Huge  Bankruptcy 
Case. "  the  article  details  a  controversy 
Involving  the  US.  District  Court  for 
Western  Oklahoma  and  its  role  in  what 
is  described  as  "one  of  the  Nation's  moet 
lucrative  banltruptcy  proceedings." 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, not  as  a  criticism  of  the  court — 
which  I  in  no  way  intend — but  as  an  in- 
formative discussion  which  points  out 
the  wisdom  of  creation  of  a  commission 
10  study  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Port,  Aug.  31.  1970) 
Coobt's  Rout  Cuoxma  Hvcm  BamcxuFXCT 
Cass 
(By  John  P.  HacKenzle) 
OKZJhBOMA  Cm.  OUa.— The  XJ.a.  DUtrict 
Court  for  Weatwn  C^l&homs.  bUU  faeUng  the 
effects  of  a  major  Judicial  scandal,  la  on  the 
brink  of  further  oontroveray — this  time  over 
legal  eUxlci  in  one  of  the  nation's  most  lu- 
crative bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  spotlight  Is  back  on  this  cccnmunlty 
because  of  upwards  of  haU  a  billion  doUan 
In  claims  against  Pour  Seasoos  Nursing  Cen- 
ters Inc.  and  ItA  managers,  and  Jostling 
among  lawyers  whose  fees,  according  to  one 
estimate,  could  reach  ta&O.OOO. 

The  court  is  the  scene  of  some  unusual 
steps  in  the  reorganlcaiion  of  Pour  Seasons, 
one  of  last  year's  hottest  stocks  whose  spec- 
tacular collapse  h&3  brought  major  eoooomlc 
and  political  consequences. 
Among  the  unusual  moves: 
1 — As  trustee  to  administer  the  Brm  and 
aU  of  Its  faltering  subsidiaries,  the  District 
Court  here  has  appointed  Norman  Hlrech- 
fleld.  a  veteran  management  •  •  *  isat  who  as 
a  paid  ooosultant  for  Four  Seasons  recom- 
mended the  very  bankruptcy  action  that  U 
now  pending.  Pwlcral  law  requires  a  "duin- 
t«rcst«d"  tmatoa  to  Insure  Imparttallty  dur- 
ing the  many-sided  battles  for  corporate  and 
operating  rtgbta. 

i — Cblaf  Judge  Luttoar  Bohannon,  taking 
command  of  th«  case  aftsr  Its  initial  asstgn- 
meitt  on  rotatloo  &o  anotber  judge,  appointed 
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as  co-counsel  for  Ulrschfleld  a  member  of  the 
Judge's  former  law  firm,  Bdward  Barth. 

Berth's  present  Uw  partners  include  one 
of  the  Judge's  closest  social  and  professlou&l 
intimates.  Bert  Barefoot  Jr..  and  the  Judge's 
son.  Blchard  L   Bohannon. 

3 — A.  P.  Murrah  Jr.,  son  of  the  recenUy 
retired  chief  Judge  of  the  Tenth  XJJS.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers  Oklahoma, 
has  perrormed  legal  services  for  Four  Sea- 
sons both  before  and  amce  the  bankruptcy 
action  was  begun.  Young  Murrah's  senior 
partner,  John  C.  Andrews,  Is  a  defendant  in 
civil  suits  charging  Andrews  and  other  former 
Four  Seasons  officers  with  fraud  on  the  com- 
pany and  Its  stockholders.  Judge  Uurrah  bos 
Jurisdiction  In  a  preliminary  decision  In 
the  case. 

The  kindest  appraisal  of  some  In  this  legal 
community  was  that  some  of  the  actions  so 
far  were  of  little  consequence  because  all  the 
principals  were  men  of  Integrity  who  had 
learned  over  the  years  to  trust  each  other 
despite  spirited  adversary  court  proceedmgs. 
A  court  clerk  said  that  Judge  Luther  Ew- 
banks.  to  whom  the  case  was  first  assigned, 
was  tied  up  m  an  antitrust  matter.  Con- 
sequently the  case  was  transferred  to  Judge 
Bohannon  because.  It  was  said,  of  Judge 
Bobannon's  expertise  in  bankruptcy  affairs. 
Appointment  of  counsel  to  the  tnistee  was 
credited  to  the  recognized  talents  of  Barefoot, 
the  Judge's  former  partner  and  bead  of  the 
firm  of  Barefoot,  Moler,  Bohannon  A  Barth. 
though  no  one  claims  that  only  Borefoot's 
firm  poeseseed  the  requisite  skill,  or  that 
the  skills  of  HlrschAeld.  a  respected  buameaa 
adTlser.  ore  unique. 

"You  Jut  have  to  know  the  community  to 
understand  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  one 
lawyer  who  knows  the  scene  well,  so  well  that 
he  asked  not  to  be  identlQed. 

The  courts  here  have  been  in  the  news  pre- 
vioualy.  most  notably  for  events.  In  the 
mld-lMOs.  four  Judges  of  the  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court  were  convicted  on  charges  that 
included  bnt>ery  and  crtmloal  evasion  of 
taxes.  And  for  the  tost  five  years  there  has 
b««Q  a  running  controversy  over  whether 
X3A.  District  Judge  Stephen  S.  Chandler 
should  continue  to  hear  cases  after  he  was 
censured  by  bis  circuit  court  superiors  for 
injudicious  behavior. 

Chandler's  troubles,  according  to  an  un- 
publicloed  congressioDol  study,  stemmed 
from  decades  of  bitter  rivalry  with  Judge* 
Murrah  and  Bohannon.  Judge  Chandler,  now 
70,  still  Is  pondering  his  next  move  after  the 
VB.  Supreme  Court  reject«d  his  appeal  from 
the  Tenth  Circuit  Judicial  Council's  198S 
action  stripping  him  of  most  of  his  caseload. 
A  House  Judiciary  Committee  report 
scolded  all  three  Judges — Chandler.  Bohan- 
non and  Murrah — for  behavior  that  "brought 
discredit  on  their  oouzta." 

The  future  of  Four  Seasons — whether  It 
con  reorganize  and  revive  or  must  dissolve 
and  leave  uncounted  financial  vlcUms  In 
Its  wake — is  of  considerable  national  con- 
sequence, both  economically  and  politically. 
The  far-flung  creditors  of  Oklahoma- based 
Four  Seasons  ore  anxious  about  the  threat 
to  their  Investments  that  began  last,  spring 
when  trading  on  the  company's  stock  was 
halted,  on  anxiety  that  was  heightened  when 
the  firm  sought  refuge  tn  bankruptcy  court 
JuDeS6. 

Docens  of  European  financial  Institutions 
Invested  In  Four  Seasons.  The  state  of  Ohio, 
in  a  transaction  that  has  shaken  the  Ohio 
Republican  Party  and  threatened  tt  with 
statewide  defeat  In  the  fall  elections,  loaned 
Four  Seasons  M  million  and  wants  It  bock. 
Stock  market  operators  and  little  Investors 
bought  Four  Seasons  stock  for  as  much  as 
SOO  a  shore  after  its  price  soared  from  an 
Initial  offering  of  111.  They  seek  damaget 
both  to  moke  themselvea  and  the  company 
whole  again. 
Four  Seoaonfl  ijnMd  stock  to  the  public 
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late  la  1967  with  optimistic  forecasts  resting 
largely  on  the  expeob^uons  of  large  Medi- 
care payments  and  pronuses  to  establish  a 
chain  of  efficient,  fronchiaed  health  care  cen- 
ters across  the  country.  Iw  coUap&e  h^s  been 
attributed  to  the  decline  in  the  stook  market, 
setbacks  for  most  franchise  operations,  tight 
money  and  high  construction  costs  and.  ac- 
cording to  dlagruntled,  suing  stockholders, 
financial  mls-deollngs  by  management. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  charges  in  a  do;:en 
lawsuits  remains  to  be  established  in  drawu- 
out  and  expensive  court  proceedings. 

Five  stockholder  actions  have  been  cqu- 
soUdiited  In  New  York  federal  court.  Basically 
they  claim  that  Fotu-  Seasons  Insiders,  in- 
cluding investment  bankers  who  helped  float 
the  stock  Initially,  concealed  information 
contrary  to  the  glowing  predictions  of  former 
president  Jock  L.  Clark,  director  Andrews  and 
others. 

The  suits  accused  the  officers,  among  other 
things,  of  spiniung  off  a  subsidiary  called 
Four  Seasons  Equity  Corp.  and  transferring 
substekntlol  assets  to  the  new  firm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Four  Seasons  shareholdera.  who 
were  kept  in  the  dork  about  such  details. 

Trustee  Hlrschfleld  is  caretaker  and  in- 
terim operating  head  of  both  Four  Seasons 
and  Four  Seasons  Equity,  although  the  two 
firms  are  potentially  at  odds  as  the  trustee 
seeks  to  collect  the  assets  that  belong  to 
each. 

Hlrschfleld  and  his  lawyers  are  locked  In 
a  battle  with  the  New  York  shareholders  and 
their  attorneys  over  control  of  lawsuits  de- 
signed to  recover  the  Four  Seasons  assets. 
Hlrschfleld  seeks  transfer  of  the  New  York 
suits  to  Oklahoma,  where  the  bankruptcy 
petlUon  was  filed.  The  MonhaUan  lawyers 
are  resisting,  arguing  that  Hlrschfleld  Is  In 
no  position  to  pursue  all  the  claims  involved. 
Ira  J,  Smds.  a  New  York  lawyer  represent- 
ing large  blocs  of  stockholdera,  told  a  New  | 
York  court  that  Oklahoma  City  Is  the  wrong  ^ 
place  to  adjudicate  ttie  Four  Seasons  cose,  ^ 
partly  because  of  Its  inaccessibility  U>  most  of  X 
the  parties  Involved  and  because  of  the 
tightly  interlocked  legal  fraternity  that  hot 
taken  a  leading  role  In  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 

Sands  has  said  that  Hlrschfleld,  who  has 
flled  a  suit  against  the  directors  of  Tova  Sea- 
sons alleging  fraud.  Is  In  the  pooltlon  of  the 
organization  through  Its  preaent  trustee 
suing  Itself, 

The  question  of  where  and  how  these  law- 
suits shall  tM  bandied  has  been  token  to 
the  Washington  headquarters  for  a  multi- 
district panel  of  Judges  that  referees  such 
Jurisdictional  disputes.  The  panel's  chairman 
Is  Judge  Murrah,  85.  Murrah,  who  has  aban- 
doned active  Judicial  status.  Is  also  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  which  con- 
ducts research  and  training  in  ^derol  Court 
management. 

The  senior  Murrah  while  not  Involved  in 
the  Four  Seasons  battles,  has  connectlone 
with  most  of  their  central  chorocteni.  Like 
Barefoot,  he  Is  a  former  law  partner  and 
long  time  close  friend  of  Judge  Bohannon. 
Two  of  bis  former  law  clerks  are  Berth,  83, 
the  co-counsel  for  the  bankruptcy  trustee, 
and  young  Bohannon.  36,  each  of  whom  tn 
turn  Is  a  partner  of  Barefoot. 

Barth  could  not  be  reached  for  oomment. 
The  younger  Murrah  sold  he  has  been 
"acutely  aware"  of  the  ethloal  problems  In- 
volved and  oeoaad  doing  legal  woiik  for  tnut- 
ee  HlrsobAtid  as  of  July  33. 

Murrah  said  he  performed  an  "Innocuous 
act*  when  he  flled  the  petition  for  reor- 
ganization for  the  company  and  when  he 
appeared  with  Hlrschfleld  before  Judge  Bo- 
hannon to  discuss  the  trusteeship  on  June 
30.  He  said  he  saw  no  useful  purpose  in  going 
through  the  formality  of  withdrawing  as 
ootinsel  for  the  debtor  firm,  since  the 
tnuteeahtp  laarea  him  with  Unl*  to  do  in 
that  capacity. 


Judge  Bohannon  declined  to  comment.  It 
Is  known  that  he  sought  the  opinion  of  an 
attorney  for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  about  Hlrschfield's  eligibility 
and  has  asked  an  ethics  committee  of  high- 
ranking  federal  Judges  for  its  opinion  on  the 
appointment  of  bis  son's  law  partner. 

Hirschfield  would  say  only  that  he  hod 
been  a  constiltont  briefly  for  Four  Seosons 
and  that  he  worked  for  the  firm  only  long 
enough  to  recommend  the  petition,  which 
seeks  to  stove  off  final  bankruptcy  while  the 
trustee  works  out  a  court-approved  plan 
to  keep  the  company  going.  Re  would  not 
discuss  hlfi  consultant's  lee.  or  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  appointment. 

Hlrschfleld  did  soy  he  vrtll  be  surprised  If 
his  ellglbUity  to  act  as  trustee  la  challenged 
In  the  court  hearings  next  week  when  his 
confirmation  as  trustee  will  t>e  asked.  Asked 
whether  he  saw  a  problem  in  his  osetmalng 
the  trusteeship,  he  said  that  If  be  had. 
"obviously  I  wouldn't  have  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment." 

The  handling  of  federal  bozikruptcy  ac- 
tions In  this  city  lay  at  the  heart  of  the 
"ancient  personal  and  political  rlvolrles" 
among  Its  Judges  that  led  to  censure  of 
Judge  Chazidler  and  stripping  of  his  case- 
load. 0  confidential  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  found. 

"Historically."  the  report  observed,  "court 
administration  of  bonkruptcy  and  reorgani- 
zation matters  has  been  on  area  where  the 
Judge,  through  hie  power  to  appoint  trus- 
tees and  to  approve  attorney  fees  for  the 
various  interests  Involved  in  reorganization 
proceedings,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
pense larges.se  and  to  be  responsive  to  per- 
sonal Interesu  In  the  community  and  bar." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E  Burger  called  for 
extensive  overhaul  of  federal  court  bank- 
ruptcy machinery  in  his  "State  of  the  Ju- 
diciary" message  last  week,  but  he  did  not 
specify  any  particular  areas  of  abuse  or  need. 

One  long-standing  reform  proposal,  to  re- 
move bankruptcy  from  court  patronage 
through  recruitment  of  permanent  profes- 
sional bankruptcy  offldols.  may  become  In- 
creasingly attractive  at  a  time  of  widespread 
business  failure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

blacks  indefinitely,  without  charge,  as  it  can 
do  under  the  law.  The  fact  that  it  finally 
freed  three  of  the  original  defendants  and 
brought  the  others  to  trial  owed  much  to  a 
rising  protest  against  their  detention  by 
Iaw>'ers,  students,  newspapers,  cbtirch  and 
women's  groups. 

In  Premier  Vorster's  country,  however,  not 
even  a  second  acquittal  Insures  that  the 
Africans  will  long  be  free.  The  courts  have 
spoken,  but  the  Oovemment  still  could  put 
the  nineteen  under  house  arrest  by  admin- 
istrative action  and  thus  deprive  them  of 
the  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

The  Vorster  regime  could  get  badly  needed 
credits  from  a  critical  world  If  It  would  mdl- 
cate  a  wlUmgness  to  abide  by  the  court  ver- 
dicts It  could  gain  even  more  standing  by 
repealing  the  heinous  Terrorism  Act,  which 
the  Johannesburg  Bar  Council  has  branded 
"subversive  of  the  proper  administration  of 
Justice  in  South  Africa." 


JUSTICE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    SOCBZOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  16.  19701 
JtTsncs  m  SotTTH  Anuca 

For  the  second  time  this  year.  South  Af- 
rica's Supreme  Court  has  demonstrated  a 
rare  Independence  of  the  Govercunent  and 
Struck  a  considerable  blow  for  Justice  and 
fair  play.  Justice  Oerrlt  VUJoen  has  acquitted 
nineteen  block  Africans  charged  under  the 
drastic  Terrorism  Act  with  plotting  to  over- 
throw white  rule. 

Justice  Viljoen  ruled  that  the  charges 
against  the  nineteen  were  substantially  the 
some  OS  those  of  which  they  and  three  oth- 
ers were  acquitted  lost  February  under  the 
slightly  less  pernicious  Suppression  of  Com- 
munism Act.  On  thot  occasion,  the  defend- 
ants, who  hove  been  in  solitary  confinement 
much  of  the  time  since  their  arrest  In  Moy 
1DG0,  were  rearrested  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  even  before  they  could  leave  the  court- 
room. 

For  months  after  that  second  arrest  U 
seemed  thot  the  state  intended  to  hold  the 


REV.    BILL    DEATHERAGE    WRITES 
ABOUT  OUR  GREAT  PAUL  BOESCH 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Hous- 
ton count  our  great  fortune  not  in  build- 
ings, industrial  plant£,  and  money — but 
in  the  richness  of  great  men  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  people  and  our 
culture. 

Two  such  men  are  my  good  friends,  the 
Reverend  Bill  Deatherage.  pastor  of  the 
Second  Christian  Church — and  Paul 
Boesch,  author,  poet,  and  a  powerful 
professional  wrestler  with  two  magnifi- 
cent cauliflower  ears. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  read  Bill's 
column  in  the  Second  Christian  Church 
edition  of  Houston  Times,  in  which  he 
brings  to  the  attention  of  his  flock  the 
great  attributes  of  Paul  Boesch.  Because 
I  believe  the  sage  observations  of  these 
two  fine  men  merit  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  including  the  article  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record: 

A   DtSCOV^Y:    A    CHALl^NCn   TO   EXCXLLEMCa 

(By  W.  p.  Deatherage) 

(Note.— Spoken  before  a  Joint  session  of 
the  t7.S.  Senate  and  t7.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee.  In  the  BoU  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentotlves,  11  a.m..  on  Thursday.  February  12, 
1959,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  onniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.) 

Life  is  full  of  surprises,  t  believe  it  wu 
Emerson  who  sold  that  life  would  be  Infi- 
nitely more  somber  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact 
that,  on  o  day  when  we  least  expect  anything 
unususkl  to  happen,  we  meet  some  person 
who,  by  the  excellence  of  bis  choracter,  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  attitude  toward  all 
human  beings  (and.  indeed,  toward  "all  God's 
creatures")  makes  notable  thot  day  which 
promised  nothing  remorkable  and  yet  bright- 
ens all  our  later  days. 

For  instance  we  meet  o  mon  such  as  the 
late  Carl  Sandburg  described  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  be:  "not  often  in  the  story  of  mon- 
klnd  does  a  man  arrive  on  earth  who  Is  both 
steel  and  velvet,  who  Is  as  hard  as  rock  and 
soft  as  drifting  fog.  who  holds  in  his  heart 
and  mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  etorm  and 
peace  unsp^kable  and  perfect." 

Lately  I  met  such  a  person,  a  resident  of 
our  own  beloved  Houston.  This  was  my  "dis- 
covery". I  met  one  of  those  "deer  friends  and 
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gentle  heart«  '  so  eulogized  by  Stephen  Foster 
In  that  unforgettable  phrase,  describing  those 
rare  persons  whose  great  endowments  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  breadth  of  sympathy, 
compensate  us  for  much  of  the  disappoint- 
ments Lo  life  and  for  many  of  our  frustra- 
tions. I  mean  those  strong,  but  unaasunung, 
warm  hearted  and  friendly  ones  who  make 
us  glad  to  inhabit  the  same  world  with  them. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  mode  (to  repeat  end- 
lessly) a  "discovery".  I  discovered  the  tow- 
ering excelletu:«  of  Foul  Boesch. 

Just  o  few  hours  before  a  considerate  and 
humoniTorlan  burglar  delayed  relieving  me 
of  the  Porto-Color  Q.E.  Television  set  by 
which  alone  I  could  tune  in  Channel  30 — 
without  any  premonition  of  a  great  "b^- 
penmg,"  as  some  of  our  more  scholarly  breth- 
ren term  it,  occurring — I  turned  on  Chan- 
nel 39  (It  may  be  that  I  am  superstitious,  but 
there  ore  umee  when  Ood  appears  to  guide 
us  to  »ome  event  that  He  wanu  us  to  ob- 
serve). Just  in  time  to  bear  and  see  the 
charming  Marijane  appear  on  her  program 
"Take  30  with  Marijane".  But  who  was  that 
vplth  her?  I  know  that  my  friend  Paul 
Boesch  will  take  no  offense  when  I  say  that. 
at  first.  I  thought  X  was  seeing  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast".  Not  that  Patil  Is  ugly— far  from 
It — but  any  mere  man  automatically  takes 
on  the  role  of  "the  beast"  when  he  appears 
m  public  with  the  beautiful  Uarijane:  sim- 
ply by  contrast.  But  after  she  had  said,  "and 
now  we  wont  to  bear  from  Paul  Boesch"  and 
he  began  to  answer  her  queeuons  and  read 
his  heart -gripping  poems.  I  forgot  all  about 
the  "cauliflower"  ears  and  the  barrel  chest  of 
this  genius -touched  man,  and  was  lost  In  the 
transforming  enchantment  of  his  "njaglc" — 
his  words  and  the  eloquently  appealing  and 
subtly  changing  shades  of  cxpresElon  on  his 
features. 

Known  a&  -The  Voice  of  Wrestling  in 
Texas. '  and  o  man  that  we  "small  imita- 
tions of  the  real  thing"  truly  long  to  l>e,  but 
are  not.  (There  must  be  something  ttnfalr 
about  life,  in  view  of  this  dismal  foct  of 
being!)  Paul  Boeech.  I  knew,  was  o  fine  man. 
for  I  hod  seen  and  admired  him  many  times 
when  he  presided  orer  the  "services"  at  wres- 
tling matches  (and  I  had  the  vague,  unde- 
fined feeling  that  in  some  woy  he  was  o  sort 
of  Brother  Pastor — he  Is  without  question 
o  religious  man) .  and  I  had  met  blm  a  time 
or  two,  though  he  probably  doesn't  remem- 
ber meeting  me,  but  I  had  never  heard  him 
recite  his  poems  before — ^weU,  I  dont  know 
that  many  other  had.  for  he  has  Just  re- 
cently published  this  Qnt  book  of  poems — 
but  let  me  finally  get  to  the  main  point  of 
this  "sermon":  My  Great  Discovery.  He  re- 
marked, by  way  of  introduction,  that  one 
of  his  aversions  was  bearing  a  newscaster  say: 
"There  were  only  twenty-four  American 
troop  casualties  in  Viet  Norn  today."  Then 
be  read  his  own  poem  entitled: 

om-x   osta 
Crouched  In  the  mud  os  cannons  roar. 

Well  aware  It  Is  kill  or  be  kUled. 
Tending  the  wounds  that  buUccs  tore 

The  Sergeant  shouts,  bis  voice  Is  chlUed: 
Thinga  are  rough!  We  lost  a  man. 
Send  a  replacement  loMt  as  you  can. 
Far  from  the  Warrior's  Armaggedon, 

Their  polished  desks  In  neat  array. 
Spokeemen  of  higher  echelon 

Calmly  issue  a  communique: 
Our  ccxunltia  wrre  verp  HgM. 
Only  one  inu  killed  last  night. 
Tlie  home  that  lived  so  long  on  hope 

Is  prayerfully  silent,  except  for  tears. 
Vaguely  aware  that  they  now  must  cope 

With  the  emptiness  of  future  years: 
Cur  casuattiee  toere  Ught.  they  sap. 
Yet.  ve  loat  ali  ure  had  ihU  dajr. 

Tou  might  say.  "A  draft  card  burner  must 
have  written  this  poem,  or  iome  extreme 
pacifist,  etc."  You  couldnt  be  more  wrongl 
No   matter  what  ideas  you   may   have   had 
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.bout  poeu.  PBUl  BoMcH  U  bound  to  stoMter 
tbam  Vaieat  your  Wm  oI  a  poet  la  >  m«n  a 
mnn  with  s  p«lr  of  well  caullBowered  ean,  « 
cBe«  that  meMurea  *8  Inches.  325  oIt*n 
brulaed  pounda  Mid  a  bacliground  to  pro- 
leasloMl  wreatllng  that  atarted  to  1933  and 
la  not  yet  ended.  j_« 

Born  to  Brooklyn.  K.T..  Paul  owes  his  deep 
feellnga  about  the  tea  to  the  boyhood  years 
ha  apSt  at  Long  Beach.  N.Y.  aa  a  lifeguard 

The  authority  m  his  poems  about  war 
comM  from  combat  experience  In  Europe  with 
the  8th  Inlantry  Division  to  World  War  li 
He  was  awarded  2  Sliver  Stan.  2  BronM 
Star..  2  Purple  Hearts.  The  French  Croix  de 
Ouerre— The  French  Cross  of  War  —a  Unit 
Citation    and    the    Combat    Infantryman  s 

""^Aner  heanni  and  viewing  Mr.  Boeach  on 
the  program.  I'caUed  him  and  told  him  how 
much  I  enjoyed  thla  poem,  and  the  others 
of  hU  poems  that  be  read  on  the  Program, 
and  alao  his  remarHs  In  general;  he  thanltea 
me  and  sent  me  an  outographed  copy  of  hu 
boot  of  poema.  (Privately.  1  tblnlt  he  did 
titta  moaUy  through  abject  fear  that  I  might 
attempt,  and  aucceed  to  taking  a  •coUecUon 
o«  him— which  ahowa  that  even  a  superla- 
tively brave  man  la  afraid  of  acme  thtoga!) 
BIS  book  15  enUUed  -Much  of  me  In  Each 
of  These".  Beildee  the  stirring  and  tear- 
evoking  -War'  poema.  the  book  contatoa 
haunttogly  beautiful  •Seaacape"  lyrlca.  be- 
aldes  aome  slyly  roUlcktog  humorous  veraea. 
one  of  which  was  written  to  him  from  home 
by  hli  wue  while  he  was  to  the  trenches  over- 
seas (Paul  B»y»  that  Mrs.  Boeach  was  his  only 
pto-up.)  Be  aays,  I  claimed  the  one  pin-up 
subject  that  kept  sanity  for  me  In  the  world 
that  had  gone  mad  .  .  .  pictures  of  my  wife 
-I  had  dozens  of  Iheml" 
Then  follows  a  lovely  tribute  to  hlJ  wife 
entitled  "PUi-Upa". 

Obviously,  many  of  our  soldiers  preserve 
wholesome  attitudes  even  during  the  wUd 
and  sometimes,  understandably,  demorauz- 
lug  ferocity  of  senseless  war ! 

Well,  take  my  word  for  It:  thla  la  one  of 
the  greatest  volumes  of  great  poems  I  have 
ever  read.  -^     .  , 

It  15  handsomely  Illustrated  by  the  tal- 
ented Houston  artist  Vic  Oreen.  aome  of 
whose  klnfolk  live  In  the  next  block  to  me, 
and  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years  aa 
1  belatedly  discovered. 

Tou  can  secure  a  paperback  copy  of  the 
book  for  onlv  »1.00  plus  25c  postage. 

Write  to  The  Book  Box.  PO  Box  12048 
Houston.  Texas  T7017.  endcstog  your  check 
or  monsv  order  for  »1  25.  (There  Is  a  limited 
supply  of  copies  of  the  book  in  bard  cover, 
beautifully  Illustrated,  full-color  dust  pack- 
et, the  same  magnificent  poetry.  A  beautiful 
g'tt  Item  and  a  treasure  for  your  own  library. 
Autographed.  Priced  at  M  75  plus  35c  postage. 
There  are  not  many  of  these  ■collectors 
Items"  leftn  Be  sure  to  give  your  name,  street 
address.  City.  Stste.  and  Zip  Code  Number. 
Mention  Second  Christian  Church  when  you 
order. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  our 
friend  and  Paul  Boeschs  friend  and  fellow 
athlete  "Big  Humphrey,"  nee  Joe  Vttale;  and 
we  bop*  to  pwsuade  Mr  Boosch  to  hrtog  us 
an  addrfloi  sooietlme  In  the  near  future. 

we  hope  to  get  you  better  acquamtad  with 
this  good  and  truly  great  man ! 

Someone  has  said:  "We  are  busy  trying  to 
make  money,  but  we  neglect  to  acquire  the 
greatest  riches:  true  and  worthy  friends'. 
We  have  heard  from  Lloyd  Gregory.  Morris 
Pranlt  and  "Big  Humphrey".  Maybe  we  can 
bear  from  another  great  and  outstanding 
friend,  Paul  Boeach.  whoae  Interest  In.  and 
concern  for.  leas  prlvUeged  hoys — aome  of 
them  orphans— la  expreeaed  In  hU  work  In 
behalf  of  the  Variety  Club's  work  to  that 
area  and  to  the  word  of  Boys  Harbor. 

Somehow.  I'd  like  to  be  Just  like  Paul 
Boeacb — cauliflower  eafa  and  aUI — ^BUL 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PBwNaTt.yANiA 
IN  THE  MOOSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  the  tense  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  AU  of  U3  devoutly 
hope  that  dlflerences  can  be  resolved  and 
peace  maintBlned.  The  road  to  peace  was 
made  more  difficult  by  the  recent  piracy 
ol  lour  airplanes  In  utter  disregard  to 
human  rights  and  established  principles 
of  International  law. 

On  September  8.  the  distinguished 
State  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  WUUam  J.  Sesler,  who  is  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  US.  Sen- 
ate from  Pennsylvania,  made  a  thought- 
provoking  statement  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis  It  merits  careful  reading.  In  his 
statement  the  Senator  displays  a  keen 
Insight  mto  the  many  facets  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis.  I  am  Inserting  this  state- 
ment in  the  Congrissional  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  follows: 

The  ruthlesa  alrltoe  hijackings  durtog  the 
past  few  days,  once  agato  Illustrate  the 
breakdown  of  totematlonal  law  and  the 
flagrant  disregard  for  human  rights  m  the 
Middle  East.  At  this  time,  one  Jet  has  been 
destroyed  In  Cairo,  nearly  resulttog  In  a  hor- 
rible tragedy,  and  some  300  Innocent  people 
are  betog  ransomed  In  the  Jordanian  desert. 
That  these  barbaric  acU  are  the  work  of 
deranged  crlintoala  Is  obvious.  It  Is  also 
apparent  that  these  crimes  are  abetted  by 
the  Arab  governments  which  not  only  toler- 
ate the  terroruti  but  also  grant  them  Im- 
punity to  commit  their  acU.  The  mere 
thi>ught  of  these  violent  and  traumaUc  acts 
Is  repugnant  In  any  clvlllted  society.  Tet  the 
governments  of  Jordan.  Egypt,  and  wbanon 
<and  on  previous  occsslona,  Syru  and  Al- 
geria) have  neither  condemned  nor  pun- 
ished the  perpetrators  of  these  hetoous  of- 
fenses, thereby  nourishing  the  possibility  of 
their  repetition. 

The  Arab  sancUoned  air  piracies  and  black. 
moll  diplomacy  are  not  unrelated  to  the  fre- 
quent violations  of  the  Middle  East  cease- 
fire by  Egypt.  Bach  la  a  display  of  conduct 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  principles  to  which 
all  civilized  peoples  subscribe.  For  both  those 
offenses,  the  full  weight  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  and  diplomacy  ought  to  he 
brought  to  bear  against  the  guilty  Arab 
nations. 

Yet  In  the  case  of  Egypt  which,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  haa  broken  the  cease-flre, 
the  United  States  has  made  no  diplomatic 
move  to  remedy  the  situation.  In  fact,  un- 
til late  last  week,  the  legitimacy  of  Israel's 
charges— verified  by  the  evidence  of  n.a. 
reconnslsaance  flights— evoked  little  com- 
ment from  our  leaders  to  Washington. 

For  a  stoiKtrtlll  cease-fire  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  meaningful  peace  talks,  each  side 
must  be  secure  that  the  other  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  lull  In  flghting  to  In- 
creaae  Its  strength.  Vastly  outnumbered  by 
the  Arab  armies.  Israel  depended  upon  the 
United  States  to  Insure  that  her  air  power 
would  not  he  offset  by  an  Egyptian  missile 
build-up.  With  Egypt's  violations  of  the 
cease-flre  and  Washington  hedging,  Israel 
Is  uncertato  that  her  borders  are  secure. 

As  a  result  of  this  breach  of  conduct. 
Israel  U  Justlfled  to  boycotting  the  talks  at 
the  United  Nations  mediated  by  Ambassador 
Jarring.  Israel  gave  up  Its  long-standtog 
commitment  to  hold  only  direct  negotiations 


with  her  belligerent  Arab  neighbors  so  os 
not  to  impede  any  rational  path  toward 
peace  Yet  It  U  abeurd  to  expect  Israel  to 
honor  one  aapect  of  the  peace  plan— the  UJ«. 
talks— whUe  Egypt  so  flagrantly  abuses  an- 
other provision— the  escalation  of  arms  along 
the  Suez  Canal  Bone. 

We  all  know  that  Israel  did  not  eagerly 
embrace  the  American  peace  plan.  Only  at 
the  behest  and  guarantee  of  the  Uiiltod 
states  would  Urael  ceaae  all  military  activity 
at  the  canal  and  enter  toto  the  U.N.  talks. 
Even  at  that,  the  Initial  cost  was  the  dis- 
ruption of  coalition  government  which 
served  Israel  so  well  since  before  the  six- 
day  war  In  addlOon  Urael  fully  realized  that 
there  waa  little  precedent  of  Egypt  honoring 
an  international  commitment.  And  the  risk 
of  trustmg  Cairo  was  high.  At  stake  was  the 
crucial  time  necessary  to  advance  the  Hus- 
sion missiles  to.  perhaps,  launch  sr.  atlack 
against  Israel.  To  compound  the  problem,  the 
various  Arab  guanlla  organizations,  which 
appear  to  be  a  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment. InstanUy  attacked  the  notion  of  a 
cease-lire  and  refused  to  abide  by  one. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  dangers,  Israel 
decided  to  give  President  Nixon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  unplement  his  peace  plan^  It  might 
be  s«Jd  that  the  government  In  Jerusalem 
had  no  choice,  since  the  prestige  of  the 
Nixon  admlnlsuatlon's  foreign  poUcy  was 
at  stake  and  Urael  could  not  aHord  to  em- 
baras.  her  suongest  ally.  NeverU.ele«,  Mr^ 
Meir  did  have  the  assurances  of  our  state 
Department  Uiat  America  would  »oto'5°'» 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  With 
this  guarantee  to  mind,  Israel  Joined  mw 
the  cease-flre  As  of  this  late  date  the  U.S. 
premise  has  gone  unfulfllled.  And  >t  »  » 
burden  on  the  conscience  of  this  nation  that 
we  have  not  lived  up  to  our  promise. 

One  cannot  fault  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  its  endeavors  to  And  a  diplomat  soJu- 
tlon  to  the  critical  crisis  to  the  Middle  East. 
One  can  however,  find  fault  with  the  way 
our  leaders  proceeded  to  formulate  and  Im- 
plement the  plan.  In  Its  ellorts  to  score  a 
diplomatic  triumph,  the  State  Depsjrteient 
put  forth  what  appears  to  have  O""  » 
hasUly-concelved  plan.  No  doubt  the  mili- 
tary escalation  along  the  Suez:  Canal  during 
the  summer  warranted  a  diplomatic  break- 
through. But  not  an  tolUatlve  so  naive  as 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  Egypt  and  Russia 
m  their  attempts  to  oOset  Urael's  air  su- 
periority in  the  area.  Looking  at  It  from 
carlo's  penpecUve.  would  It  be  rational  for 
Egypt  to  forfeit  the  strategic  value  of  thesr 
new  SAM-33,  as  weU  as  to  tocure  the  potent 
hucilUty  of  the  guerrilla  groups,  In  order  to 
oblige  the  United  States  In  Its  peace-seeking 
eRorU? 

The  embarrased  posture  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  conspicuous  silence  at  the 
White  House  indicates  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration had  no  effective  means  of  guaran- 
teeing the  cease-flre  terms  while  Israel  re- 
frained from  mUltary  acUvltles  In  the  atand- 
atUl  zone.  After  a  week  of  burying  lU  head 
to  the  sand,  our  government  has  not  even 
lodged  a  proteat  against  Egypt,  let  alone  de- 
mand that  she  roU  back  her  newly-lmplaced 
missiles.  The  responsibility  to  guarantee  the 
cease-flre  devolved  upon  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration was  not  prepared  to  undertake  that 
rwponslbiuty. 

At  this  time  It  appears  that  no  one  Is  wUl- 
ing  or  able  to  salvage  the  plan.  Cairo  haa  dis- 
played little  Intention  of  removing  the  16 
batteries  ot  missiles  In  question:  to  fact, 
ther*  IS  no  asnirance,  abort  of  Nasser's  hol- 
low promises,  that  the  violations  wlU  not 
conttoue.  Israel  Is  unwilling  to  negotiate 
untu  something  Is  done  about  the  missiles 
or  a  more  effecuve  U.S.  guarantee  is  given. 
Moscow  has  capitalized  upon  the  opportunity 
to  improve  Its  own  position  In  the  Middle 
East  and  seems  satlsfled  with  the  turn  of 
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evenu.  And  the  United  States  is  Impotent 
or  seems  unwilling  to  enforce  the  conditions 
of  tbe  plan  It  promulgated. 

If  the  United  States  Is  still  serious  about 
producing  a  rlable  oeaoe-flre,  Washington 
might  consider  the  threat  of  economic  sanc- 
tions on  trade  with  the  Arab  lands  Among 
other  things,  this  could  entail  suspension  of 
our  "oil  diplomacy,"  trsdltlooAlly  pursued  by 
some  of  our  State  Department  olSclals.  Pre- 
venting airlines  from  flying  to  and  from  the 
Arab  nations  may  alao  prove  eHectlve  in 
forcing  these  countries  to  stop  condoning  the 
air  piracies  and  International  terror. 

All  of  this  is  designed  to  persuade  the 
Arab  nations,  as  nrell  as  their  Russian  allies, 
to  stop  their  headlong  drive  to  arm  them- 
selves In  a  manner  which  threatens  Israel's 
security,  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  chance 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  damage  has  already  been  done. 
Israel's  most  potent  line  at  defense — Its  air 
force — has  been  seriously  weakened  since 
August  10th,  when  Egypt  began  to  advance 
her  missiles.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  burden 
upon  Israel,  the  United  States  ought  to  be* 
gin  to  honor  her  commitment  by  supplying 
Isrsel  with  the  Phantom  Jets  and  other  weap- 
onry that  was  promised  more  than  two  years 
ago.  This  should  be  done  openly,  so  as  to 
malw  our  commitment  to  Israel's  survival 
plain  and  iinmlstakable.  The  United  States 
should  not  have  to  make  esctises  for  sup- 
porting our  only  democratic  ally  In  the  Mid- 
dle Bast 

Finally,  while  displaying  to  the  Soviet 
Union  our  determination  that  she  cannot 
Impose  her  will  on  tbe  Israelis,  we  must  also 
extend  a  hand  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
to  Moscow.  This  means  preparing  to  work 
with  the  Russians  in  every  possible  way  to 
brin^  about  meaningful  peace  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  DISPUTES 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE3ENTATIVKS 

Thursdav.  Sep/emBer  17,  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker.  In  re- 
cent days  ttvo  labor-management  dis- 
putes have  had  a  severe  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  Buffalo  area. 

The  wildcat  strikes  against  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  Indicate  clearly  that 
severe  problems  exist  in  the  rail  Industry. 
The  coUapse  of  the  Penn  Central  obvi- 
ously threatens  the  welfare  of  thousands 
of  railroad  workers.  At  the  same  time 
Illegal  walkouts  have  hit  the  small  busi- 
nessman especially  hard  at  a  time  when 
the  economy  Is  weak  and  unemployment 
Is  6.1  percent. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  differences 
can  be  quickly  resolved. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  strike 
has  resulted  In  over  10.000  workers  leav- 
ing their  Jobs  In  Buffalo.  The  MS  per 
week  which  these  workers  will  receive  in 
union  funds  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $196 
average  weekly  pay  they  receive  while 
on  the  assembly  line.  This  amount  will 
not  cover  expenses  which  must  be  met  to 
maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  these 
men  and  their  families.  Food  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  medical  expenses  can 
hit  unexpectedly. 

Until  this  dispute  Is  settled  the  differ- 
ence In  Income  and  expenses  can  be  met 
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if  banks  and  business  show  a  willingness 
to  extend  credit  to  these  men  so  that 
their  families  can  be  fed  and  properly 
sheltered. 

When  fully  employed  the  10,000  work- 
ers at  tbe  local  Chevrolet  plants,  the 
Harrison  Radiator  Corp.,  and  other  auto 
parts  manufacturers  contribute  more 
than  their  share  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
eommimity. 

Now  that  their  pocketbooks  are 
pinched,  every  effort  must  be  made  by 
all  eommimity  leaders  to  assure  these 
men,  their  wives  and  children,  a  decent 
standard  of  living  until  the  strike  Is  re- 
solved. 


TO  IMPROVE  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 
CONTROL  PROCEDURES  OF  STATE 
NATIONAL  GUARD  UNITS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    IM  INOIS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  17,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Increasingly 
In  recent  years  we  have  seen  Ooveniors 
and  other  State  ofBclals  forced  to  rely 
on  units  of  their  State  National  Guards 
in  order  to  deal  with  riots  and  civil  dis- 
turbance situations.  In  1965  through 
1967.  these  situations  arose  primarily  In 
an  urban  context.  In  the  last  few  years 
State  Guard  units  have  been  used  in- 
creasingly In  campus  unrest  situations. 

Most  State  Guard  units  performed 
their  civil  disturbance  duties  with  re- 
straint and  a  minimum  of  force.  A  few 
apparently  overreacted  to  minor  provo- 
cations and  engaged  in  the  kind  of  rio- 
lence  which  occurred  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity and  which  Is  now  the  subject  of  a 
grand  jury  Investigation  In  Ohio.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Individual  State  National  Guard 
units  in  individual  instances.  In  general 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Guard's  per- 
formance did  not  measure  up  to  that  of 
Regular  Army  units.  Observers  of  Regu- 
lar Army  units  which  participated  in 
clvu  disturbance  control  operations — 
including  the  Kemer  Commission — were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  praise  for  the 
high  level  of  discipline  and  restraint 
demonstrated  by  Regular  Army  units. 

What  Is  surprising  and  distressing 
about  this  stark  disparity  between  the 
performance  ot  State  Guard  units  and 
Regular  Army  units  Is  that  it  seems 
totally  at  odds  with  Congress  intent  in 
establishing  and  supporting  State  Guard 
organizations.  In  all  the  discussion  which 
has  occurred  about  the  role  and  per- 
formance of  State  Guard  units  in  civil 
disturbance  control,  a  crucial  fact  seems 
to  have  escaped  public  notice:  Congress 
Intended  when  it  established  the  Na- 
tional Guard  that  its  discipline  should 
conform  to  that  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Section  501  of  tlUe  32.  United  States 
Code,  sets  forth  unequivocally  the  rela- 
tionship which  Congress  intended  should 
exist  between  the  National  Guard  units 
and  Regular  units  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  That  section  states  In  relevant 
part: 
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Tbe  dlsclpllBe,  including  iralnlng.  of  tb« 
Army  NallonAl  Giuud  shall  oonfonu  lo  Ibat 
of  Che  Army.  The  discipline.  Including  train- 
ing, of  tbe  Air  National  Guard  shall  con- 
form to  that  of  the  Air  Force. 

Moreover,  Congress  did  not  rely  merely 
on  tbe  statement  of  it£  policy  to  insure 
that  the  discipline  of  National  Guard 
units  did.  In  fact,  conform  to  that  of 
Regular  Army  and  Air  Force  units.  In 
section  108  of  utle  32,  Congress  provided 
that: 

U.  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  State  does  not  comply  with  or  enforce 
a  requirement  of,  or  regulation  prescnbad 
under,  this  tlUe  Its  National  Guartl  Is  barred, 
wholly  or  partly  as  tbe  President  may  pre- 
scribe, from  receiving  money  or  any  other  aid. 
benefit,  or  prlTUege  authorised  by  law. 

V/itii  Congress  having  set  out  both  its 
policy  and  the  sanctions  which  are  to  be 
applied  for  failure  o(  Slate  National 
Guards  to  comply,  we  miay  well  question 
why  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  not 
by  this  time  taken  decisive  steps  to  en- 
force among  State  National  Guard  units 
that  same  high  level  of  discipline  which 
Regular  Army  unl'vs  have  shown  in  civil 
disturbance  situations. 

The  answer — based  on  extended  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army — seems  to  be  that  the 
Army  is  interpreting  Its  authority  over 
the  procedures  of  State  National  Guards 
far  too  narrowly.  It  maintains  that  its 
ixiwers  extend  only  to  standardizing  tbe 
training  of  National  Guard  units,  rather 
than  to  enforcing  a  uniform  level  of 
"discipline.  Including  training,"  to  use 
the  precise  words  of  the  statute. 

In  the  course  of  my  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army.  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  that  both  the  statute 
itself  and  its  legislative  history  make 
clear  Congress'  intent  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  to  enforce  a  uniform  level  of 
discipline  as  the  condition  of  Federal 
assistance  to  State  Guard  units.  Such  a 
requirement  is,  of  course,  a  logical  one  if 
the  Guard  is  to  fulfill  iLs  primary  service 
to  the  National  Government:  a  trained 
and  permanently  ready  reserve  force  to 
supplement  the  forces  of  our  military 
services.  How,  one  wonders,  could  this  re- 
serve role  be  properly  carried  out  if  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  no  con- 
trol— except  for  training — over  the  disci- 
pline and  performance  of  State  National 
Guard  units? 

Moreover,  other  sections  of  title  32 
make  clear  that  Congress  fully  Intended 
to  regulate  the  procedures  of  State 
Guard  units — even  when  not  in  Federal 
service.  Thus,  court-martial  procedures 
for  the  Guard  "when  not  in  Federal 
service  "  are  specified  In  Federal  law. 

What  Is  especially  Ironic  about  the  De- 
partment's position  In  this  matter  is  that 
orlginaJly  it  was  the  State  Guards  them- 
selves who  most  vigorously  fought  for 
uniform  national  standards  and  disci- 
pline. Professional  Guard  officers — aware 
of  the  debilitating  effects  of  local  politi- 
cal infighting  and  pennyplnching  State 
legislatures — fought  for  the  enactment 
of  a  National  Guard  statute  which  would 
guarantee  full  Federal  support.  And  thla 
Is  exactly  what  Congress  passed,  a  stat- 
ute which  provides  ample  authority  for 
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the  Department  of  the  Anny  to  reguUte 
and  control  the  operaUng  procedures  of 
the  State  National  Guard  units,  even 
when  they  are  not  in  Federal  service 
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JDNI  9.  1970 
Hon.  3tanij:y  R.  Rraot. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dii»  Mit.  sicMTMiT ;  I  have  been  Interested 
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that  uiey  are  In  danger  of  losing  fedeial 
support  Tor  their  organutatlons  under  the 
provisions  ol  33  DSC.  loa. 

Thank    you    for   your   aa^lstance   on    this 
matter.  1  would  hope  to  have  a  reeponae  to 
as  possible,  since 


Dniortunately,  because  of  the  refusa  ,„  ,^,  ,„  „gM  or  the  recent  even«  «  K««     j"^' ^"^^  n^Tnding  which  cou.d  be 

of  present  offlciab  of  the  Department  of  state  University.  Ke"    omo    that  Deput-     ^'8^^'°°  '^^  mronnatlon. 

the  Army  to  exercise  their  authority  over  ment  "''he  Army  Weld  Msnu^  rM  i^^5^     »"       sinienay. 

State  NaUonal  Guards,  additional  legis-  March  35.  19M.  "^'"''y  "?«'""  '^Jf^  Abns.  j.  Mikv». 

'AV5«?  '^?^.t?..^'ttir  r„  ^'?r%S'Si  °.?:'u^°.?co:"ro'i  ':t:sx:.^'^jz^> 


gress'  prertous  intent  in  32 
States  Code  501.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  make 
crystal  clear  Congress'  intent  and  expec- 
tation that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
enforce  among  State  National  Guards 
the  same  high  level  of  discipline  in  civil 
disturbance  control  situations  that  has 
been  evident  on  the  part  ot  Regular  Army 


two  questions  about  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 7-«.b.(l)  through  (6)  ot  FM  19-18. 

First  It  appears  to  me  that  there  Is  an  In- 
consistency between  the  general  statement 
that  •■the  measures  described  m  (1)  through 
(61  below  may  be  applied  In  any  order  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  responsible  com- 
mander, m  consideration  of  the  situation  as 
It  ealsts.-   and    the   Injunction  in  subpara- 

:^u''-^Tmr^n  So-  r;.-iFe-thaVthe     ^^^'J^  "^'^'LT^^^^r^^^ 
Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force     ^j,^^,  ^^^er  measures  have  tailed  or  ob- 


I>KPaBTMBHT  OF  THX  AaMT. 

WaihlTlston,  D.O.,  July  1, 1370. 
Hon-  Abnes  J.  MIKVA. 
House  o/  Representatives. 
Washmpton,  D.C. 

Dt*R  Ma.  Mikva:  Secretary  R<«>r  has  aaked 
that  I  reply  to  your  letter  concerning  force 
options  used  by  the  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  during  civil  disturbances. 

Army  Field  Manual  19-16.  Civil  Disturb- 
ances and  Disasters,  establishes  Army  policy 
ooncernlng  the  control  of  civil  disturbances. 
It  Is  not  directive  In  nature,  but  rather  re- 
flect* the  considered  Judgment  of  the  policy 
maxers  as  to  the  wisest  ways  to  use  the  meas- 
ures available  to  a  military  commander  when 
he  Is  directed  to  restore  order.  In  lu  role  aa 
deOner  of  the  Army's  policies  In  this  area. 
the  field  manual  serves  as  the  textbook  for 
the  training  given  both  to  the  active  Army 

...  ^  .  ,„  .11      and  the  National  Guard  concerning  control 

^  w     .      .V.   ►     the  situation  as  It  exists,    or  he  must  try  an     q,  „,,„  a„,urbances.  According  to  present 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that     ^^^^  options  first,  using  full  firepower  only  „„  ,^j  o^^s  gt,cn  to  a  Federal  Task 

in  introducing  this  bill  I  am  not  imply-  «  »  last  resort  and  when  the  failure  to  use  ^^^  commander  assigned  a  clvU  disturb- 
Ing  critici.'im  of  all  State  National  Guard  u  would  produce  the  dire  consequences  oe-  ^^  mission  Include  reference  to  the  appll- 
organlzations  or  of  all  members  of  any  scribed.  I  would  be  grateful  for  a '^'f""^"',';  caUon  of  force  provisions  of  the  Held  manual. 
Na  tional  Guard  unit.  The  purpose  of  this      of  the  precise  meanmg  of  paragrapn  j-e.o.  1 1 1      .^^  commander  Is  thus  directed  to  use  the 

force  options  ss  described  therein 


report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  com- 
pliance of  State  National  Guards  with 
the  uniform  standards  established  by  the 
Department.  This  report  will  include  a 
recommendation  from  each  Secretary  on 
the  continued  eligibility  of  the  SUte 
Guard  unit*  concerned  for  Federal  bene- 
fits under  section  108  of  title  32. 


vlously  would  be  Improctlcal.  and  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  completely  subdue  the 
riot  would  be  Imminent  overthrow  of  the 
government,  continued  mass  casualties,  or 
similar  grevlous  conditions'  (emphasis 
added).  Either  the  commander  has  discretion 
to  use  the  sue  force  options  'in  any  order  as 
deemed  approprUite  ...  In  conslderaUon  ot 


National  Guard  unit.  The  purpose  t 

bill  is  Simply  to  make  indisputably  clear     *^8^^'»V  i.  my  underst.ndmg  based  on 

what  I  believe  has  been  Congress  s  Intent       ^^^^^.o",  ^^«n  mv  staff  and  oBicers  ot 


from    the    beglnrung — that    there 
among   State   National  Guards   a  uni- 
formity of  discipline  and  procedure. 

In  these  days  when  State  National 
Guard  units  are  being  called  upon  more 
and  more  often  to  control  civil  disturb- 
ances. I  believe  we  owe  it  to  these  men 
to  give  to  them  the  same  high  quality 
of  instruction  and  leadership  which  are 
provided    to    members    of    the    regular 


the  civil  Disturbance  Planning  and  Opera- 
tions Directorate  that  PM  19-lS  is  not  con- 
sidered "directive  in  nature. "  and  thus  Is  not 
bmdlng  on  commanders  In  clvU  disturbance 
situations.  My  stall  was  also  Informed,  how- 
ever   by  Lt    Col.  Donald  L.  McMUlln  of  the 


Subparagraph  7-4.  h  of  the  Held  manual 
addresses  what  we  call  measures  of  force, 
which  are  different  from  the  force  options 
for  arming  troops  outlined  In  subparagraph 
7-4.  b.  It  Is  not  planned  to  repeat  the  guid- 
ance In  subparagraph  7-4.  h  In  the  task 
force  commander's  orders.  The  commander 
wUl  be  Instructed,  bowever.  to  use  the  mln- 


Dlrectoratc.  that  force  options  Identical   to  j,jjynj  force  necessary  to  accomplish  his  mis 

those  m  paragraph  7-4  of  FM  19-15  are  con-  ^^^^  ^^^  ,.,y  tie  told  to  follow  the  gtudance 

talned  In  both  the  Department  of  the  *rmy  i-ont^inej  m  subparagraphs  7-4.  c  and  7-4. 

ClvH   Disturbance   Plan,   which  la  clnsslOed.  ^  j,,  j^^  j^jj  manual  concerning  use  of  non- 

and  m  Letters  ot  Instructions  Issued  to  com-  ^^^ly  ^a  deadly  force,  which  wUl  be  re- 


Army  in  similar  situations.  I  believe  that     manders  In  civil  disturbance  situations.  My     -j^^  ,„  i,la  orders.  This  guidance  la  more 


investigation  will  show  that  if  there 
was  any  failure  on  the  part  of  National 
Guardsmen  in  recent  years,  it  was  a 
failure  of  training  and  leadership,  not 
a  failure  of  courage  or  intelligence.  We 


undemanding  is.  lurther.  that  in  such  form. 
the  rorce  options  and  the  conditions  on  their 
employment  would  be  considered  "directive 
nature"  and  binding  on  the  commanders 


restrictive  than  the  description  ot  measures 
of  force  in  subparagraph  7-4,  h.  and  la  con- 
sidered adequate  to  prevent  Improper  uw  of 
flreftrms. 

I  see  no  contradiction  within  the  terms  of 
paragraph    7-4    oC    the    field    manual.   The 


concerned. 

I    would    appreciate    clarlftcatton    of    the  ^ -^^.-^^     .    .    _.     — — 

owe  it  to  our  National  Guardsmen — our       ^^j^  standards  which  the  t>ei»rtment  of  sidelines  relevant  to  your  quesUoa  are  (1> 

sons  and  brothers — to  require  of  them     ^^^  Army  applies  as  part  of  the  discipline  u^e  only  the  mlnunum  force  neceaaary;   (3j 

the  same  high  standards  of  performance     ^j  active  Army  units  aaalgned  to  civil  dis-  appiy  the  designated  force  measures  In  any 

and  conduct  that  we  require  of  regular     turbance    duty.   I   reallw   that    it   is   never  order  deemed  appropriate:  and  (3)  use  full 

Army  units    Only  In  this  way  can  these     possible  in  advance  to  make  judgmenU  which  firepower  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  other 

N^Sonal  Guard  units  f  ulflll  the  original     only  the  field  commander  can  make,  but  I  n^easuree  have  failed  or  are  obeiowly  improc- 


purposs  for  which  they  were  created. 

In  order  to  provide  necessary  back- 
ground on  this  subject,  I  am  including 
at    Uie   conclusion    of    my    remarks    a 


wonder  what  procedures  are  preecrlbed  by 
tbose  Army  regulations  and  directives  which 
mitde  a  commander's  decision -making  In  the 
field.  SpeclficaUy.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  commandars  of  units   assigned   to 


record  of  my  correspondence  with  the     ^ivu   disturbance  duty  are  directed   to  use 


Department  of  the  Army  on  the  subject 
I  have  discussed  above.  I  should  note 
at  this  point  that  this  correspondence 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
for  whatever  value  it  may  have  In  de- 
terminmg  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  National 
Guard  performance  and  in  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  Finally. 
I  include  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducmg  today  to  clarify  the  prob 


fuU  firepower  "as  a  last  resort  only  after  all 
other  measures  have  failed  or  obviously 
would  be  impractical,  and  the  consequences 
of  faUure  to  completely  subdue  the  not 
would  be  Imminent  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
erament.  continued  mass  casualties,  or  simi- 
lar grevlous  conditions." 

Finally  I  would  be  Interested  In  your  opin- 
ion of  whether  State  NaUonal  Guard  orga- 
nizations which  operate  under  the  stated 
poUcy  of  using  weapons  loaded  with  live  am- 
munition in  tlie  initial  stages  of  civil  dis- 
turbance control  are  conforming  their  dls- 


tical.  and  failure  to  restore  order  wlU  result 
in  the  most  dire  coosequenoeo.  fliese  guide- 
lines actually  complement  one  another. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  Federal  forces 
are  legally  permitted  to  be  employed  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  authorities  only  when  the 
resources  of  the  Latter  have  proved  inade- 
quate to  control  a  disturbance.  It  may  be 
plain  to  the  Federal  Task  Force  Conunonder 
when  be  arrives  on  the  scene  that  the  situ- 
ation has  deteriorated  to  such  degree  that 
ooly  the  most  extreme  measures  will  suffice 
to  restore  order.  In  such  a  situation.  It  would 
be  self-defeating  to  require  the  Federal  com- 
mander to  go  through  each  of  the  force  op- 
tions in  turn  with  his  own  forces:  in  order 
to  preserve  his  effect  ivenesa,  It  is  mandatary 
that  he  be  given  discretion  to  do  what  la 
required  to  restore  the  peace,  reliance  being 


introducmg   today   to  clarify   the  prob-     7^™  ,„\""'t   ',7he  j^     as  required  by     placed   upon  his  training  and  sound  Judg- 

lems    discussed   here   and   hopefuUy   to     ^^^^^P* ^ ^^^^'J!^^  i^^c^hTst^^^     Sient  to  Sake  the  right  deoUlon. 

remedy   a  situation   which   has  already     "^^^^  Ouarf  organ  nations  does  not  conform         a  artated   policy  of  loading  weapons  with 


gone  far  too  long  without  sufDcient  at- 
tention from  the  Congress. 
The  documents  referred  to  foDow: 


J  Armv  standards  I  would  be  Interested  to  live  ammimttlon  upon  InitUl  oommltmcnt  of 
know  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  warn  troops  In  civil  disturbance  opeimtlons.  re- 
the  commanderTof  such  Guard  organlaatlons     gardless  ot  the  clrcumrtanose  or  the  altuatlon 
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faced  by  the  nUlltary  forces,  is  Inconsistent 
with  Army  doctrine.  The  instructions  given 
a  Federal  Task  Force  Commander,  however, 
would  permit  him  the  discretion  to  order 
his  troops  to  load  their  weapons  even  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a  civil  disturbance  operation 
U  in  hlB  Judgment — exercised  within  the 
framework  of  his  orders  and  the  guidance  in 
the  field  manual — such  action  appeared  nec- 
essary under  the  clrcxunstances.  Given  the 
minimum  force  concept  and  the  variety  of 
force  options  available,  such  a  situation 
should  occur  very  Infrequently. 

The  requirement  of  32  USC  601  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Army  National  Guard  con- 
form to  that  of  the  Army  Implements  a  por- 
tion of  Article  I,  Section  8.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  u  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  .  .  . 
To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining, the  MiUtla.  and  for  governing  such 
Parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the 
Service  of  the  United  Statec,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the 
OffloeiB.  and  the  Authority  of  training  the 
UUltia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Coogrees.  .  .  ." 

The  Constitutional  Convention  debated 
this  wording  on  the  asd  of  August.  1787.  A 
study  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  at 
that  time  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
word,  discipline,  was  used  In  the  sense  of  th** 
first  meaning,  now  considered  ob.solete.  as- 
signed In  Webatefa  Thirti  New  International 
iMct ionory— that  most  closely  connected  with 
the  word's  Latin  source,  the  noun,  dtscip.'ma, 
conveying  the  Idea  of  teaching,  instruction, 
or  tutoring.  A  concise  summary  of  the  Con- 
vention's debates  on  this  subject  may  be 
fotmd  m  The  Making  of  the  Constitution 
by  Charles  Warren,  beginning  at  page  517. 

Pursuant  to  this  Constitutional  Provision, 
Congress  has  exercised  Its  authority  to  re- 
quire that  the  substance  and  manner  of 
presentation  given  to  the  National  Guard 
conform  to  that  of  the  active  Army.  Accord- 
ingly. Army  Subject  Schedule  19-6,  Control 
of  ClvU  Disturbances,  dated  5  August  1»69, 
establishes  a  single  civil  disturbance  control 
training  program  for  use  by  both  the  active 
forces  and  the  NaUonal  Guard. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  care- 
ful, however,  to  grant  to  Congress  only  the 
authority  to  govern"  .  .  .  such  Part  of  them 
I  the  mllltlo)  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  SUtea  .  .  ."  The  Tenth 
Amendment  makes  it  plain  that  the  author- 
ity to  control  the  actions  of  the  mlUtla  when 
not  in  Federal  service  Is  reserved  to  the 
SUtes. 

Congress  specifically  considered  this  point 
during  the  debates  connected  with  enact- 
ment of  the  National  I>efense  Act  of  iftlfl 
(PL  64-85,  39  SUt  166).  which  established 
the  National  Guard  as  tdae  organized  mllltla. 
The  Congressional  Record  tor  the  first  ses- 
filOD,  64th  Congrees.  indicates  that  there  was 
considerable  sentiment  for  attempting  to 
limit  the  uses  to  which  a  State  might  put 
the  Guard,  particularly  strike  duty.  Never- 
theless, section  61  of  the  new  law  contained 
language  providing  that  nothing  In  the  Act 
was  to  be  construed  as  limiting  the  authority 
of  a  State  to  "use"  its  National  Guard  within 
Its  borders  In  time  of  peace.  This  provision 
Is  now  codified  in  SecUon  109(b)  of  Title  32. 
Because  the  authority  of  a  Staite  to  use  Its 
Guard  could  be  significantly  circumscribed  If 
the  active  Anny  prescrltjed  Its  detailed  opera- 
tional procedures.  It  must  be  aaatuned  that 
Congress  did  not  Intend  Section  601  to  dele- 
gate any  such  power.  When  the  Guard  Ls  In 
State  service,  furthermore,  the  governor  Is  Its 
commander  In  chief,  and  this  status  neces- 
sarily Implies  considerable  discretion  as  to 
manner  of  employment. 

Regardless  of  the  Army's  reeponslbmty  for 
prescribing  the  training  which  the  Guard 
recelvee.  therefore,  we  lack  the  authority  to 
require  that  the  operations  of  the  National 
Guard  m  State  status  conform  to  the  guid- 
ance contained  in  Field  Manual  19-15.  Our 
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Influence  In  this  area  must  be  exercised 
through  the  training  given  the  Guard,  and 
through  persuasion.  The  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau has  strongly  urged  each  ot  the  St*tes 
to  adopt  in  toto  the  guidance  concerning 
force  measures  In  Field  Manual  19-15,  and 
most  have  done  so. 

t  IzniEt  this  InformaUon  wlU  be  helpfiU  to 
you.  Thank  you  for  letting  us  have  your 
views,  and  for  your  intereet  In  the  military 
services. 

Sincerely, 

CHSBLEa  M.  QXTTTS, 

Major  General,  GS,  Acting  Director  for 
Civit  Disturbance  Planning  an^   Op- 

erationM. 

HotISS  or  REFXKSrNTATtVBS. 

Washington.  D.C,  July  29. 1970. 
Hon  Stanlct  R.  ResoB, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DESK  Mb.  Sccbet&bt  :  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  Army's  extended  reply  to  my  let- 
ter of  June  9,  signed  by  Major  General 
Gettys. 

Most  significantly,  the  reply  confirmed  my 
central  thesis  that,  as  the  General  wrote.  "A 
stated  policy  of  loading  weapons  with  live 
ammunition  upon  Initial  commitment  of 
troops  in  civil  disturbance  operations,  re- 
gardless of  the  clrcunistances  or  the  situa- 
tion faced  by  the  military  forces.  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  Army  doctrine."  I  consider  this 
an  important  and  constructive  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

With  regard  to  several  other  matters,  how- 
ever. It  appears  the  Department  has  mis- 
interpreted  existing   law. 

The  Department  Is  correct  that  the  re- 
quirement of  32  U.S.C.  601  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Army  National  Guard  conform 
to  that  of  the  Army  implements  Congress" 
constitutional  power  to  discipline  the  mUl- 
tla  under  Article  X.  Reading  the  definition  of 
"discipline,  however,  to  mean  only  the 
eighteenth  century  notion  of  Instruction. 
or  training.  U  highly  inaccurate.  The  De- 
partment Itself  admits  such  a  definition  Is 
now  considered  obsolete;"  and  It  was  prob- 
ably obsolete  In  1916  when  Congress  im- 
plemented the  constitutional  provision  by 
statute. 

Moreover,  that  the  Constitution  says  the 
States  shall  train  the  mllltla  "according  to 
the  discipline  proscribed  by  Congreas"  does 
not  mean  that  the  Congress'  power  to  dls- 
clpUne  extends  only  to  training.  The  very 
statute  at  Issue.  32  U.SC.  501.  rendera  this 
notion  untenable.  The  statute  reads  In  rel- 
evant part : 

The  dlsdpUne,  mdudlng  training,  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  shall  confonn  to  that 
of  the  Army." 

Clearly,  by  the  words  "including  training" 
Congress  indicated  that  "discipline"  Is  a  con- 
cept broader  than  training  or  Instruction 
alone.  If  anything.  Congress  went  out  of  Its 
way  to  make  clear  that  "training"  Is  only  one 
aspect  of  "discipline  " 

Further.  It  Is  not  the  case  that  by  limit- 
ing the  Congress'  power  to  govern  "mich 
Part  of  fthe  Guard)  as  may  be  employed 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States,"  the 
Constitution  prohibits  all  Federal  control  of 
the  Guard  when  not  in  Federal  service.  This 
Is  true  notwithstanding  that  section  61  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  prohibits 
limiting  a  State's  authority  to  "use"  Ita 
Guard  within  Its  borders  in  times  of  peace. 
Surely  the  Department  would  not  maintain 
that  a  State  could  legally  use  its  Guard  to 
enforce  acbool  segregation,  deny  women  the 
right  to  vote,  or  maintain  a  Governor  in 
power  after  he  has  been  defeated  In  an  elec- 
tion. 

More  cniclally,  other  provisions  of  the 
1916  Act  Itself  make  clear  that  the  limitation 
contained  in  section  61  does  not  preclude 
Federal  control  of  the  Guard  when  not  in 
Federal  service.  Sections  103  and  106  find 
Congress  prescribing  definite  rules  for  courts- 
martial  of  the  National  Guard  "not  In  the 
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service  of  tlie  United  States.'*  and  section 
61  prescribes  rules  by  which  the  states  shall 
conduct  training  of  their  Guard. 

Moreover,  House  Report  2»7  of  the  64ih 
Congress,  the  conference  report,  and  the 
Senate  debates  make  even  clearer  Congress' 
intention  In  lu  exercise  of  the  Article  t 
power.  For  example,  on  April  16,  1916,  Sena- 
tor Brady  inserted  into  the  CongresalonaJ 
Record,  on  page  6209.  a  statement  included 
with  favorable  comment  in  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  MUltary  Affairs.  That 
statement  reads,  In  part: 

"If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to 
the  sweeping  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  organise  and  discipline  tbe 
mllltla.  this  decision  [Houston  v.  JVoore,  6 
Wheat  1]  forever  sets  such  doubts  at  rest 
.  ,  .  Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  the  sys- 
tem of  disciplining  the  mlUUa.  The  dla- 
olpllne  can  by  law  be  made  the  same  as 
that  of  tbe  Reg^ar  Anny.  and  the  States 
must  train  the  guard  in  accordance  with  this 
system  of  discipline.  A  careful  reading  of  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  [Article  I.  sec- 
tion 8]  and  of  the  construction  placed  upon 
It  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Houston  V.  Moore  (5  Wheat  1)  makes  It  clear 
that  Congress  has  unquestioned  power  to 
organize  the  mllltla  according  to  any  sys- 
tem It  desires  and  to  discipline  It  according 
to  any  system  of  discipline  It  sees  proper. 
And  while  to  the  States  Is  left  the  selection 
of  offlcers.  this  does  not.  of  course,  affect 
tbe  control  of  Congress  over  the  mllltla,  even 
In  time  of  peace,  nor  does  It  impair  Its  ef- 
ficiency: certainly  not  when  such  officers 
can  be  required  to  meet  the  standard  of 
efficiency  required  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties. Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress are  lawmakers  for  a  national  body. 
and  yet  their  fidelity  and  efficiency  for  the 
national  good  can  hardly  be  questioned  be- 
cause they  are  selected  by  the  states. 

"Save  and  except  tbe  appointment  of  of- 
ficers reserved  to  the  States,  but  one  pow» 
remains  in  the  States,  and  that  Is  to  train 
the  mllltla  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  ,  .  .  There  [Is]  no  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  rl^t  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  organUtatlon  and  discipline 
of  the  National  Guard  .  .  .  organised  In 
exact  conformity  to  that  of  the  Regular 
Establishment." 

Finally,  then,  as  I  read  32  U.S.C.  108.  cou- 
pled with  the  Department's  acknowledge- 
ment that  a  policy  of  loaded  weapons  in  the 
initial  stages  of  dvU  disorder  Is  inoonsistent 
with  Army  doctrine  those  State  Nstional 
Guards  employing  such  a  policy  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  federal  support.  I  would  expect 
the  Army  to  pursue  this  matter,  and  carry 
out  Congress'  clear  Intent  as  expressed  In 
section  108  of  Title  33  U.8.C.  I  would  ^>- 
preciate  your  informing  me  of  what  action 
the  Department  takes  In  this  connection. 

To  make  explicit  tbe  above  reading  of 
existing  law,  I  have  drafted  legislation  to 
eliminate  any  possible  confusion.  A  copy  of 
thst  proposed  legislation  Is  enclosed  for 
your  perusal  and  any  conmients  you  feel 
appropriate.  Also.  In  the  interests  of  expedi- 
ting appropriate  actions  by  the  executive 
branch.  I  have  referred  the  complete  record 
of  our  correspondence  to  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  to  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Campuj  tJnrest. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation  and 
your  candor. 

Sincerely, 

A»Kn  J.MxsvA. 


DCPUTBmvT  OF  thb  AOMT, 

Washington,  D.C  August  11. 1970. 
Hon.  Abneb  J.  MiKVA. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washin0on.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Mikvs  :  Secretary  Resor  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  most  recent  letter 
concerning  the  civil  disturbance  control  pro- 
cedures of  the  National  Guard. 
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We  have  read  your  exposition  of  tue  t»w 
with  consldermble  intereat.  We  remain  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  interpretation  set 
forth  In  General  Getty's  July  1,  1S70  letwr 
is  correct,  and  that  there  la  no  legal  basis 
for  requiring  adherence  to  Army  clvU  dls- 
turtMince  control  procedures  by  Guard  units 
serving  under  state  control.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  Informed  me.  furthermore, 
that  It  Is  m  complete  accord  with  us  in  this 
regard - 

In  the  event  that  Congreas  enacts  new 
legislation  in  thU  area,  we  shall  of  course  re- 
evaluate our  position  in  light  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Ronar  E.  Joaoair  TU. 

General  Counsel. 


Jot-t  30.  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  W.  ScaAJrroK, 
presidents  Commtsaion  on  Campus  Unrest, 
Waahinfftcm.  D.C. 
CMjia  OovKaHoa  Sceantok:  A  vital  area 
of  concern  to  the  Commission's  deliberation 
Is  the  activity  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
In  controlling  disturbance*  on  college 
campuses  generally,  and  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity particularly.  What  has  apparently 
eluded  public  and  official  notice  to  date  are 
the  facts  that  where  a  State  Guard  unit  op- 
erates under  a  policy  of  loaded  weapons.  It 
does  »o  in  violation  of  existing  federal  laws 
and  that  the  President  Is  under  existing  law 
directed  to  set  a  cut  off  date  for  federal  ben- 
efltfi  in  such  cases.  Therefore.  I  urge  the 
Commission  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  exercise  his  authority— under  ex- 
isting federal  law— to  bar  those  State  Guard 
units  In  violation  of  law  from  receiving 
money  or  any  other  aid.  benefit,  or  privilege 
auihortred  by  law — unless  and  until  they 
agree  to  comply  with  federal  pollclea. 

As  the  Commission  has  been  made  aware 
during  the  cour3e  of  public  hearings,  Army 
Field  Manual  19-16  establishes  Army  train- 
ing policy  concerning  the  control  of  civil 
disturb Rncefi,  Paragraph  7-4  of  that  Manual 
clearly  specifles  the  very  limited  and  safe- 
guarded force  options  open  to  a  commander 
when  trt)op8  are  used  to  control  civil  dis- 
order. The  provisions  there  enumerated  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  conulned  In 
both  the  Department  of  the  Army  ClvU  Dis- 
turbance Plan,  which  Is  classified,  and  in 
Letters  of  Instruction  Issued  to  commanders 
In  disturbance  situations. 

In  the  course  of  protracted  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army  (a  copy 
of  which  Is  included).  Secretary  Reior  con- 
firmed my  belief  that.  In  the  Department's 
own  words: 

■  A  stated  policy  of  loading  weapons  with 
live  ammunition  upon  initial  cominltment  of 
troops  in  civil  disturbance  operations,  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances  or  the  aitua- 
tlon  faced  by  the  military  forces,  is  incon- 
sistent with  Army  discipline." 

The  important  point  I  wish  to  bring  most 
urgently  to  the  Commission's  attention  is 
that  by  violating  Army  dlsclpUne.  a  State 
National  Guard  unit  violates  a  federal 
statute,  specifically  S2  U.S.C.  501.  That 
statute  provides  In  relevant  part: 

■The  dlacflpllne.  Including  training,  of  the 
Army  National  Giurd  shall  conform  to  that 
of  the  Army  " 

Section  108  of  the  same  title,  title  33  pro- 
vides. 

"U,  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, a  SUtes  does  not  comply  with  or 
enforce  a  requirement  of,  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed under,  this  Utle  Its  National  Guard 
is  barred  wholly  or  partly  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  fram  receiving  money  or  any 
other  aid.  beneflt.  or  privilege  authortzad." 
Again.  I  hope  this  Commission  wlU  urge 
the  President  to  implement  this  sanction. 
Implementation  of  these  statutory  provisions 
to  control  State  Guard  unlta  when  not  in 
federal    service    admittedly    raises    what    at 
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first  glance  may  appear  to  be  a  difficult  legal 
question.  However,  careful  reading  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  leglslaUve  history  of 
Uile  3a  make  clear  taie  Congressional  au- 
thority and  mtent  to  control  the  State  Guard 
units,  even  when  not  m  federal  service.  These 
issues  are  fully  explored  in  the  oorrespond- 
enoe  attached  to  this  letter. 

Finally,  my  suggestion  to  the  Commlaalon 
that  It  urge  the  President  to  exercise  his 
statutory  authority  is  consistent  with  the 
PreBldent'B  desire  In  establishing  the  Com- 
mission that  It  help  discover  that  practical 
steps  can  be  taken  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—Including law  enforoeraent  agencies— 
to  alleviate  the  dangers  Involved  in  this 
situation." 

Speclflcally,  I  would  urge  the  Commission 
to  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  use 
the  statutory  prortslona  discussed  here  as 
the  basis  for  an  immediate  and  unequivocal 
policy  statement  that  federal  assistance  to 
State  Guard  units  will  be  terminated  when 
ever  they  ore  Improperly  used  in  civil  dis- 
turbance situations.  Announced  "loaded- 
weapons"  poUoles.  such  as  that  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Uie  State  of  OeorgU  described  In 
the  enclosed  New  York  Times  article,  can 
only  exacerbate  already  dangerous  situations. 
If  such  provocative  announcements  were 
followed  Immediately  by  a  Presidential  as- 
surance that  the  overriding  federal  policy 
would  be  vigorously  enforced.  11  would  do 
much  to  cajm  poienUally  violent  confronta- 
tions on  campuses  and  elsewhere. 

I    appreciate    the   opportunity   to   submit 
these  materials  for  the  Commission's  con- 
sideration  and,   hopefully,  inoluslon  In  the 
record  of  your  proceedings.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

ABITKB  J.  MXKVA. 
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both  of  these  things.  I'm  proud  of  being  a 
college  student  because  of  my  education 
Im  going  to  be  able  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  to  Uve  In.  I'm  grateful  to  my 
parents  for  putting  me  through  college  and 
to  the  country  we  live  In  for  making  it  poe- 
Bible  for  them  U>  put  me  through  college. 
I'm  proud  of  being  an  American  because 
that  means  I'm  a  citlaen  of  the  greateet  pro- 
vider of  human  progreaa  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  I'm  also  a  human  being,  and  some- 
times. I'm  not  so  proud  of  that.  We  havent 
perfected  our  race  yet,  so  there  are  stlU 
fellow  humans  who  make  you  ashamed. 
There  are  still  humans  who  Insist  on  etxslav- 
ing  other  humans,  to  advance  the  glories  of 
political  Ideologies.  I'm  proud  my  country 
tights  that  and  defends  the  right  oC  all  men 
to  determine  their  own  destiny.  In  this  life 
there  can  be  no  greater  oelllng  than  the 
service  of  your  fellow  man.  I'm  proud  my 
country  stands  for  that  and  Is  willing  to 
aacrltlce  to  Insure  that  I'm  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  dally  thanks  God  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  America  and  for  the  knowledge 
that,  because  of  that  privilege.  I  will  have 
the  opportunJty  to  be  happy  for  the  rest  of 
my  lite. 


MR  ROCKEFELLER  ANSWERS  "NO" 
TO  THE  PUBLIC'S  DEMAND  FOR 
LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  LIVING  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  cAuroufiA 
m  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is. 
Indeed,  nice  to  have  a  commentary  from 
a  young  person  who  believes  In  this 
country,  states  that  certain  portions  of 
"the  establishment"  have  accomplished 
meritorious  things,  and  looks  positively 
to  the  future. 

As  are  all  Americans,  we  are  working 
toward  perfecting  the  system  that  we 
have.  In  a  spirit  of  practical  optimism 
and  determination.  We  must  all  partici- 
pate In  the  dialog  to  constantly  improve 
the  system,  but  do  it  In  such  a  way  that 
we  are  not  shouting  down  those  who  may 
disagree. 

I  heartily  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  one  example  of  a  constructive, 
useful  and,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  typi- 
cal account  of  the  attitude  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  America's  flne 
young  people. 

Mr.  Bill  Saracino  is  California  chair- 
man of  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  comments  oa  the  phlloeophlcal 
question  "Who  I  Am— And  Why?"  In  a 
guest  commentary  aired  September  10, 
1970.  on  Los  Angeles,  Calif .  radio  sta- 
tion KHJ,  AM  and  FM.  The  commentary 
goes  as  follows: 

WBo  t  Am — Am  War? 

I'm  a  young  American  and  Pm  proud  of 
that.  I'm  a  college  student  and  Tm  alio 
proud  of  that.  I'm  proud  and  grateful  for 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPKESENTATIVIS 
Thursdav.  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday. 
David  Roclcefeller,  charlman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  National  Bank, 
used  a  three-page  letter  to  say  "no"  to 
my  request  for  action  to  lower  interest 
rates.  As  part  of  the  bank's  continuing 
propaganda  campaign,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  purcha'sed  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  and  reprinted  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
answer  as   an  open   letter  to  Wright 

P«TMA». 

I  had  written  Mr.  Rockefeller  because 
in  recent  months  he  has  posed  as  spokes- 
man for  the  big  money  center  banks.  His 
reply  is  highly  disappointing  and  it  Illus- 
trates what  Is  wrong  with  the  bonking 
Industry  today. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  Ills  colleagues  among  the  Wall  Street 
institutions,  are  unwilling  to  give  the 
American  public  the  real  facts  about  in- 
terest rates  and  monetary  conditions. 
The  American  public  is  not  fooled.  The 
banking  Industiy  would  be  much  better 
served  if  its  leaders  would  be  frank  and 
open  about  their  desires  for  higher 
profits. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  three-page  letter  is 
a  shameful  charade  of  tired  excuses  for 
falling  to  lower  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  seems  to  have  difficulty 
making  up  his  mind  about  which  reason 
is  paramount  in  his  bank's  refusal  to 
lower  interest  rates.  In  fact,  his  letter 
appears  to  have  been  put  together  by  a 
committee  with  each  member  contribut- 
ing his  own  special  excuse  for  failing  to 
act. 

First.  Mr.  Rockefel'er  Informs  me  that 
high-interest  rates  are  the  result  of  "the 
law  of  supply  and  demand"  and  that 
interest  rates  are  set  the  same  as  other 
prices  "In  a  free  market  economy."  Of 
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course,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  in  a  position 
to  know  that  banks  are  not  the  comer 
grocery  store  and  that  the  money  supply 
and  interest  rates  are  set  by  largely  ar- 
bitrary decisions  and  are  not  dependent 
on  free  market  forces. 

However,  in  case  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
forgotten  his  economics.  I  refer  him  to 
Allan  Sproul.  the  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  who 
stated: 

We  liaven't  had  a  free  market  In  money 
and  credit  at  least  since  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  established. 

T»o  paragraphs  later.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
abandons  his  "law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand" and  moves  on  to  claim  that  high- 
Interest  rates  were  the  result  of  bank 
competition.  This  is  a  most  startling  con- 
tention and  it  Is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  does  not  explain  why  the 
prime  rate  is  an  identical  8  percent 
among  all  cf  the  big  banks — his  so-called 
competitors. 

After  his  dissertations  on  the  "law 
of  supply  and  demand"  and  competition. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  moves  quickly  to  assure 
me  that  banks  are  opposed  to  high-in- 
terest rates.  All  of  this  brings  to  mind 
the  Oalbralth  theory  about  banks  and 
high-interest  rates : 

If  anybody  else  U  lobbylns  [or  a  higher 
price,  we  take  for  granted  tiiat  they  want 
more  dough.  But  IT  a  banlur  is  lobbying 
for  higher  interest  rates,  this  is  pure  un- 
adulerated  rlghteouaness.  Everybody  else  says 
they  want  more  money,  hut  let  David  Roclte- 
faller  speak  lor  tilgher  interest  rates,  and 
t>oy,  that's  statesmanstiip — Johk  Kkhnvth 
GAUSKArru. 

Mr.  Galbraith's  words  are  borne  out 
by  the  events  of  1989— the  period  of  rapid 
interest  rate  increases — when  the  banks 
recorded  profit  Increases  averaging  21 
percent.  Some  banks  had  profit  increases 
of  more  than  60  percent  as  a  result  of 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  briefly  toys  with  the 
contention  that  the  banks  are  paying 
high  prices  for  money  and  the  reader  is 
obviously  expected  to  accept  this  as  a 
rationale  for  high  interest  rates.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  convenientl)'  omits  tlie  fact 
that  about  one-half  of  the  deposits  are 
in  the  form  of  checking  accounts — de- 
mand deposits — on  which  the  banks  pay 
not  1  cent  of  interest.  This  is  interest- 
free  money. 

The  high-priced  money — such  as  Euro- 
dollars— makes  up  a  small  percentage  of 
the  banking  industry's  funds.  In  fact,  the 
big  banlu  have  been  dropping  out  of  the 
Eurodollar  market  rapidly  and  these 
high-priced  dollars  are  of  less  and  less 
Importance  to  the  money  center  banks. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  knows  full  well  that  con- 
ditions existing  In  the  banking  industry 
will  allow  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
prime  rate. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan National  Bank  have  issued  a 
number  of  public  statements  and  now 
they  have  printed  a  full-page  ad  to  air 
their  claims,  but  the  newspapers,  who 
must  accept  these  claims  along  with  the 
other  news  media,  have  no  real  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  true  facts  about  Chase 
Manhattan  or  any  of  the  other  large 
banks. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  Chose  Manhat- 
tan does  not  reveal  the  facts  about  its 
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operations.  For  example,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
mentions  that  he  has  turned  away  many 
customers  in  recent  months,  and  it  would 
be  valuable  to  know  who  these  customers 
are  and  why  they  were  denied  bank 
loans.  It  would  be  equally  valuable  to 
know  the  identity  of  the  customers  who 
did  receive  the  good  will  and  the  good 
money  of  Chose  Manhattan  and  why 
they  were  selected  over  the  customers 
who  were  denied  loans.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  know  how  much 
Chase  Manhattan  has  invested  in  the 
depressed  housing  market,  in  small  busi- 
ness, and  other  areas  that  have  suffered 
greatly  from  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  It  would  be  valuable  to 
know  how  much  Chase  Manhattan  has 
Invested  In  the  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  have  increased  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  have  the  answers 
to  these  questions;  we  only  have  the  pub- 
lic relations  outpourings  of  David 
Rockefeller. 
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something  from  me  which  was  amon«  the 
most  precious  things  In  my  life.  Tou  ptgal 
You  have  murdered  my  brother!" 

How  many  more  arrogant  radicals.  Imper- 
vious to  reason  and  common  decency,  and 
intent  on  playing  God.  wlU  scatter  death 
and  ruin  on  America  with  bombs  before  the 
change  they  have  engendered  turns  into  a 
human  tidal  wave  that  will  sweep  them  to 
oblivion? 


CHANGE— RADICAL  STTfLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAT 

OF   nCDtANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorlAl  from  the  September  15,  1970, 
Indianapolis  Star  puts  the  hideous  pat- 
tern of  change  sought  by  youthful  rad- 
icals into  Its  proper  perspective : 
Chanob 

Radicals  who  have  bean  Mowing  up  build- 
ings, computers  and  pec^le  during  the  last 
year  are  fond,  at  times,  of  accompanying 
their  bomblngB  with  notes  that  explain  their 
purpose  is  to  bring  change. 

They  have  brought  change,  all  right.  Tbey 
have  changed  living  people  Into  dead  peo- 
ple and  buildings  into  rubble,  wives  into 
widows  and  children  Into  orphans. 

They  have  changed  eaey-golng  Americana 
who  believe  in  "live  and  let  live"  and  other 
sane  and  durable  principles  Into  people  filled 
with  anger  and  aoroetlmee  hatred. 

One  of  these  Is  Mrs.  Carol  Pas&nacbt  Mc- 
Coy of  Bartlesvllle.  Okla..  whose  brother, 
Robert  E.  Passnacht,  a  38-yesr-old.  Hoolaer- 
bom  research  physicist,  was  killed  late  In 
August  In  a  bombing  at  the  Unlveralty  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  le«vlng  a  widow  and 
three  young  children- 

Hl5  sister's  letter  to  a  Madison  newspaper, 
expressing  her  feelings  toward  the  bombers 
with  bitter  eloquence  said : 

"Who  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are  to  take 
the  law  and  the  lives  of  others  into  your  own 
hands?  If  you  don't  like  the  U.W.  or  the  ad- 
ministration,  get  out.  No  one  is  forcing  you  to 
stay,  l^eave  It  to  others  who  want  the  bene- 
fit of  a  good  university  without  having  to 
study  under  the  fear  of  being  blown  to  bite 
while  engaging  In  peaceful  pursuits. 

"Do  you  think  that  your  InsufQclent  apol- 
ogy in  Kaleidoscope  (an  'underground"  pub- 
lication) will  make  Bob's  widow  feel  any 
beUer?  How  do  you  think  his  son.  Chris  will 
feel  about  the  apology  a  few  years  from  now? 

"How  about  those  darling  children  who  are 
without  a  father  and  the  wife  who  Is  without 
a  husband?  If  you  think  your  little  state- 
ment takes  the  guilt  away,  forget  It. 

"I  hope  you  are  found  and  due  process  of 
law  gives  you  what  I  think  you  deaerve.  Z  feel 
nothing  but  hate  for  you,  for  you  have  taken 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MEANING  OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   COHNttnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Sepieniber  IS,  1970 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  important  rhetoric  in  Ainerican 
political  language  can  be  found  in  the 
opening  words  of  the  Constitution :  "We 
the  People  of  the  United  States."  The 
preamble  confers  no  power  upon  any 
agency  of  government  but  rather  Iden- 
tified the  ultimate  Eource  of  power  with 
"tlie  people." 

Today  being  Citizenship  Day.  a  day  set 
aside  by  the  Congress  in  1952  to  com- 
memorate the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
In  1787  and  to  honor  VS.  citizenship,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  urge  the  Interest  and 
full  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the 
affairs  of  government. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  directed  to 
those  citizens  who  have  reached  the  vot- 
ing age  this  year  and  those  who  have 
been  naturalized  during  the  year.  Pot 
they  are  now  a  vital  part  of  "the  people." 
the  responsible  citizenry  who  constitute 
the  cornerstone  of  this  Nation's  well- 
being. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  continuance 
of  our  free  society  that  our  citizens  rec- 
ognize that  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  democracy  they  must  also  meet 
the  responsibilities  inherent  to  such  a 
society. 

To  insure  that  our  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  "the  land  of  the  free"  and 
the  "land  of  opportunity  "  we  must  edu- 
cate all  our  citizens  in  the  role  tbey  must 
play  in  protecting  our  self-government 
and  our  great  charter  of  human  rights. 

It  is  "the  American  way"  to  insist  that 
every  individual  possesses  tmslc  rights 
and  liberties  simply  because  he  is  a  hu- 
man being  entitled  to  respect  from  his 
fellows.  These  rights  are  inalienable: 
they  may  not  be  abridged  at  any  level 
of  government.  They  are  deliberately 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  pop- 
ular majority.  This  doctrine  of  limited 
government — the  idea  that  government 
may  not  deny  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people — is  fundamental  in  the  Amer- 
ican approach  to  civil  liberties. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before, 
there  Is  need  for  all  citizens  to  claim 
their  rights  and  eierclse  their  responsi- 
bilities in  full  and  free  discussion  of 
public  issues.  Public  policy  in  a  democ- 
racy must  be  developed  in  the  public 
forum.  No  policy  is  fixed  or  permanent 
because  politics — the  attempt  to  influ- 
ence policy — never  ends.  The  conflicting 
needs  and  views  that  various  groups  try 
to  express  in  policy  are  constantly 
changing. 
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It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  malce 
his  o»ii  opinion  heard,  and  it  is  his  ob- 
ligation to  hear  the  opinions  of  others, 
even  those — especially  those — who  dis- 
sent from  his  own. 

It  was  the  faith  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  that  consensus  was  most  effec- 
tively aclileved  through  free  and  full  dis- 
cussion This  is  democracy.  But  today 
our  society  is  experiencing  threats  to  the 
exercise  of  its  freedoms. 

To  begin  with,  the  political  commu- 
nity of  today — so  complicated  in  struc- 
ture, so  techiucaJ  and  extensive  in  func- 
tion, so  Impersonal  in  operation — has 
tended  to  belittle  the  role  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen. 

Then,  too,  in  a  complex  society  the 
citizenry  tends  to  become  parochial  as 
they  can  best  understand  tliat  which  is 
occurring  close  at  hand.  Fear  of  the  un- 
known can  lead  to  the  stifling  of  mi- 
nority opinion  under  the  guise  of  loyalty. 
He  who  deviates  from  popular  opinion  is 
suspect. 

Moreover,  today  our  society  is  witness- 
ing the  expression  of  minority  opinion 
through  violent  tactics.  Such  tactics  can 
only  lead  to  counter  reactions,  conflict, 
and  repression. 

The  day  is  to  tie  deplored  when  na- 
tional uniformity  pervades  the  land.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  guard  against 
the  new  breed  of  revolutionaries  who  are 
intent  on  striking  terror  into  American 
society. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens 
are  determined  by  the  society  in  which 
he  lives  and  which  he  helps  to  shape.  An 
apathetic  citizenry  undermines  the 
democratic  processes  and  may  mean  the 
demise  of  representative  government. 
Prejudice,  Intolerance,  and  disregard  for 
the  civil  liberties  of  others  can  just  as 
easily  destroy  a  tree  society.  Just  as  "un- 
disciplined radicalism"  endangers  our 
democratic  system. 

Active  and  responsible  citizenship  Is 
the  bulwark  of  a  free  and  healthy  society. 
Democracy  is  successful  only  when  its 
citizens  practice  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions and  defend  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Constitution.  As  has  been  slated 
many  times  before,  citizenship  and  the 
Constitution  are  inseparable,  both  are 
the  "people." 

On  this  day,  during  this  week  and  every 
week,  we  must  realBrm  our  allegiances 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  in  the  concept  of  citizenship. 
We  must  strive  to  redcdicate  our  nation 
to  liberty  and  Justice,  to  make  ours  a  na- 
tion in  which  citizens  may  develop  to  the 
fullest  their  individual  capabilities  and 
where  each  man  is  respected. 
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important  to  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  our  governmental  system.  At  a  time 
when  the  very  foundations  of  our  society 
and  our  form  of  government  are  being 
called  into  question  and  challenged  to 
respond  to  the  unique  problems  of  this 
new  decade,  citizenship  calls  for  far  more 
than  periodic  voting,  casual  patriotism, 
and  a  complacent  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  generation 
of  free  people  is  called  upon  to  defend 
that  freedom.  In  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties, we  will  lace  that  responsibility  with 
an  unprecedented  urgency.  The  good 
citizen  will  not  be  distinguished  by  bis 
indiscriminate  rejection  of  all  that  is 
new  and  innovative,  nor  by  his  reckless 
dedication  to  change  for  its  own  sake. 
Rather,  a  thoughtful  and  progressive 
approach  toward  the  resolution  of  our 
difficulties  and  the  buttressing  of  our 
strengths  must  serve  as  the  keystone  of 
good  citizenship  in  1970.  Complacency 
and  smug  self-satisfaction  have  no  place 
in  that  campagin. 

All  Americans,  black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor.  Democrat  and  RepubUcan,  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old,  all  have  a 
centrally  Important  interest  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  an  American 
Government,  truly  representative  of  the 
ideals  we  have  championed  for  two  cen- 
turies. All  must  work  together  to  achieve 
that  end.  For  ideals  are  less  than  useless 
in  the  abstract.  They  can  In  fact,  be 
fatally  harmful.  Unless  freedom  of 
speech  is  a  fact,  rather  than  a  platitude, 
irresponsible  men  can  hide  Ijehlnd  the 
superficial  facade  of  the  ideal  while  bury- 
ing the  reality  of  the  practice.  Unless 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  is 
truly  a  working  operative,  the  pieople  can 
be  cheated  by  the  very  men  who  seem  to 
espouse  that  ideal.  Let  us  not  be  eager, 
then,  to  pay  lip  service  to  such  abstrac- 
tions, while  negating  their  real  applica- 
tions by  our  actions.  The  true  good 
citizen  will  never  allow  this  to  occur.  His 
is  not  an  easy  task. 

The  American  experiment  is  con- 
fronted in  the  seventies  with  its  greatest 
challenge.  The  good  citizen  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  its  defense.  Impetuous  re- 
action from  the  left  or  from  the  right  will 
tragically  undermine  that  defense.  Ha- 
tred and  irresponsible  reaction  can  be 
disguised  by  many  labels,  but  their  end 
result  Is  disastrously  the  same. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  that 
those  who  would  sacrifice  a  little  less 
freedom  for  a  little  more  safety  deserve 
neither  safety  nor  freedom.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  tempered  by  prudence,  and 
guided  by  intelligent  and  well-reasoned 
progressivlsm,  we.  as  good  American 
citizens,  can  insure  our  safety  by  guaran- 
teeing our  freedom. 
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zcns  of  all  nations.  Considerable  action 
has  already  been  taken  to  prevent  this 
new  form  of  terrorism  and  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  those  who  engage  in  it.  Very 
little,  however,  has  been  proposed  to  dis- 
courage those  nations  which  offer  sanc- 
tuary to  hijackers.  I  am  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  effectively  sanction  those 
who  continue  to  harbor  international 
criminals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  mere 
availability  of  such  havens  to  terrorists 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  rtse  of  air 
piracy.  Less  obvious,  but  with  far  more 
ominous  implications  for  the  future,  is 
the  profound  disrespect  with  which  these 
nations  apparently  view  the  conventions 
of  international  law.  While  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  air  piracy,  we  cannot  ex- 
ist with  such  utter  disregard  for  the  law. 
The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  authorizes 
boycotts  by  American  planes  of  nations 
who  receive  hijacked  aircraft.  Fiirther, 
it  prohibits  the  landing  in  the  United 
States  of  aircraft  registered  in  the  of- 
fending country  These  measures  will  not 
be  lifted  until  the  hijacker  is  returned 
for  trial  and  the  plane  itself,  with  all  its 
crew  and  passengers,  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  Its  original  destination.  All  as- 
sets of  the  offending  country  will  be 
blocked  until  all  claims  arising  from  the 
hijacking  have  been  settled. 

With  such  stringent  penalties  facing 
them,  these  countries  can  no  longer  so 
willingly  give  sanctuary  to  hijackers.  In- 
ternational law  will  once  again  become 
the  guide  and  standard  of  all  nations, 
worthy  of  our  respect  and  our  obedience. 


COACH  OP  THE   DECADE 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

oj  coNwecncTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  Septfmber  17.  1970 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1952, 
President  Truman  designated  Septem- 
ber 17  as  "Citizenship  Day."  In  1970, 
more  than  ever  before,  good  citizenship, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  Is  vitally 


AGAINST  AIR  PIRACY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


OP    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  September  17.  1970 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  airline  hijackings  of  the  psist  2 
weeks  are  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to  clU- 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  greatest  college  football 
coach  in  America,  Coach  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Coach  Bryant  has  Just  been  accorded  the 
highly  coveted  award  of  being  named 
"Coach  of  the  Decade"  In  a  poll  of  ath- 
letic directors,  head  football  coaches,  and 
sports  Information  directors  of  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Coach  Bryant  started  his  head  coach- 
ing career  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1945  where  he  complied  a  record 
of  six  wins,  two  losses,  and  one  tie. 
Moving  to  the  University  of  Kentucky 
for  eight  seasons,  his  teams  rolled  up  a 
record  of  60  wins.  23  defeats,  and  five 
ties  while  winning  one  Southeastern 
Conference  championship  and  going  to 
four  bowl  games.  His  next  head  coacWng 
stop  prior  to  Alabama  was  at  Texas  A.  ti 
M.  where  his  record  was  25-14-2,  in- 
cluding one  Southwestern  Conference 
title  and  a  bowl  bid. 

When  Coach  Bryant  returned  to  his 
alma  mater  in  1958,  there  immediately 
began  a  highly  successful  rejuvenation 
of  Crimson  Tide  football.  During  the  past 
12  years  at  the  University  ol  Alabama, 
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Bryant-coached  teams  have  recorded  102 
victories  against  only  22  losses  and  10 
ties.  Alabama  teams  under  Coach  Bryant 
have  been  to  11  consecutive  bowl  games 
and  national  championships  were  cap- 
tui-ed  in  1961.  1964,  and  1965.  All  Ala- 
bama teams  during  that  period  compiled 
truly  outstanding  records.  The  1966  team, 
one  of  his  best,  ironically  did  not  wm  the 
national  championship  in  spite  of  10 
straight  victories  plus  a  sugar  bowl  win 
over  Nebraska.  During  his  25  years  as  a 
head  coach,  Paul  Bryant  teams  have  ex- 
perienced only  one  losing  season,  that 
being  during  his  first  year  at  Texas 
A.  ti  M.  in  1954. 

With  this  great  coach  at  the  helm, 
Alabama  has  ruled  the  roost  In  the 
Southeastern  Conference  for  the  last  12 
years,  adding  to  its  record  of  more  post- 
season games  than  any  other  team  in 
football  history,  now  totaling  23  such 
appearances. 

A  native  of  Arkansas,  Coach  Bryant 
came  to  Alabama  on  a  football  scholar- 
ship in  1931.  He  played  end  on  that  great 
undefeated  1934  Alabama  team  which 
won  over  Stanford  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  Al- 
though an  ouUtanding  football  player  in 
his  own  right.  Bryant  was  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  a  young  man  named 
Don  Hutson  who  played  the  other  end 
for  Alabama  in  those  days. 

The  legendary  "Bear"  has  inspired  his 
players  and  fellow  coaches  to  achieve 
excellence  through  dedication  and  hard 
work.  The  examples  set  by  him  and  those 
associated  with  him,  past  and  present, 
contribute  an  untold  measure  to  the 
fine  tradition  of  college  football  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  add  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  on 
the  occasion  of  bis  being  honored  as 
"Coach  of  the  Decade." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HAS  FIRST 
RECORDED  LEAD  POISONING 
DEIATH 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or  MEW   YOUt 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB9 
Thursday,  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  I  Introduced  a  package  of  three 
bills  aimed  at  ending  the  "silent  epi- 
demic" of  lead  poisoning  in  our  Nation's 
urban  centers. 

The  lead  poisoning  problem  Is  a  seri- 
ous one.  Local  government  in  the  past 
has  been  unwilling  or  tmable  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  problem.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  than  225.000  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  6  have  been  stricken 
with  this  needless  environmental  disease. 
And  this  is  why  Federal  legislation  is 
required. 

Nineteen  other  Members  of  the  House 
have  cosponsored  my  bills  and  many 
other  Members  have  introduced  similar 
legislation.  In  th»  Senate,  Senators 
Kennedy,  Scbweixer,  and  Scorr,  have 
been  leaders  in  introducing  comparable 
legislation. 

HJl.  9191  establishes  a  fund  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
CXVI 2060— Part  24 
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Welfare  from  which  the  Secretary  can 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  programs  to  Identify  and  treat 
individuals  suffering  from  lead  poison- 
ing. 

HJi.  9192  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  governments  to 
develop  programs  designed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  i»lnt  and  to  re- 
quire that  owners  and  landlords  remove 
it  from  Interior  walls  and  surfaces. 

H.R.  11699  requires  that  a  local  gov- 
ernment submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  an 
effective  plan  for  eliminating  the  causes 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  any  Federal  funds 
for  housing  code  enforcement  or  re- 
habilitation. It  also  requires  that  these 
plans  be  enforced. 

In  the  time  since  this  package  of  bills 
was  introduced,  young  children  have  con- 
tinued to  be  stricken  by  lead  poisoning. 
Some  have  died.  One  such  death  was  that 
of  Ricky  Parker,  a  3-year-old  boy  who 
lived  with  his  mother  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Washington  has  Just  recently  required 
that  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  be  re- 
corded. Ricky's  was  the  first;  he  died  on 
June  19. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  held  hearings  In 
July  on  legislation,  including  two  of  my 
biUs.  H.R.  9192  and  U699,  which  deal 
with  this  serious  problem.  A  new  bill  has 
been  introduced,  and  it  will  be  reported 
out  in  the  near  future. 

We  cannot  let  more  time  go  by  before 
meaningful  Federal  legislation  is  passed. 
Ricky  Parker's  death  was  inexcusable. 
We  cannot  permit  this  disease  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
children. 

Legislation  is  imperative. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  July  21.  Written  by  Timothy 
Hutchens.  it  is  entitled  "Lead-Poisoning 
Death  Reported  in  District"  and  it  dis- 
cusses Ricky's  death: 
Peevzmtion  Poshed:  LrAD-Poisonnro  Death 

RePOETTO  is  DlSTElCT 

(By  Timothy  Hutclilns) 

Dr.  Hazel  Swann:  "She  patcbed  the  walls 
in  the  old  tiouse  wttli  ptast«r  wherever  9be 
would  nnd  him  pidclng  «t  (ailing  paint  She 
said  he  couldn't  atop  eating  paint  and  that 
Just  b«for«  he  died,  it  almost  tjecame  a  manJa 
with  him  trying  to  find  paint  and  piaster 
that  he  couid  eat" 

The  flrst  death  attributed  to  lead  poison- 
ing since  the  District  began  requiring  doctors 
to  report  such  cases  has  been  recorded  by 
the  city's  health  officials. 

bead  poisoning  Is  an  Insidious  condition 
that  dilldren  develop  alter  eating  ctilpa  of 
old.  lead-liaaed  paint. 

Ricky  Parker.  3.  who  lived  with  tUa  family 
at  229  P  St,  NE.  was  admitted  to  Children's 
Hospital  in  a  coma  on  June  19  He  died  the 
next  day. 

"HIS  mother  said  he  had  been  eating  paint 
wherever  he  could  find  it  In  the  house  for  a 
year  but  never  showed  any  adverse  signs  of 
iead-polsonmg."  Dr.  Basel  Swann.  a  District 
Phj-stcian.  yesterday  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee holduig  hearings  on  proposals  to  com- 
bat the  condiaon. 

Dr.  Swann  donates  time  to  the  Volunteers 
for    International    Tedmlcal    Asslslance    in 
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W(M*hi"gton,  ft  group  that  ts  doing  tbe  same 
thing  here  Ricky's  mother  had  never  heard 
of  lead  poisoalog  unUl  her  son  died. 

"No  Due  knows  how  maziy  cbUdrirQ  die  or 
are  irreparably  damaged  by  lead-polsoalng." 
Dr.  Swaon  said,  "becau&e  the  District  gov- 
ernment only  began  in  April  of  this  year  to 
require  dociorb  to  report  cases." 

But  6he  added  that  she  considered  tbe  re* 
quirement  "the  flrst  eubatantlve  eSort  at  an; 
kind  of  legislation  to  deal  wlt^  tbe  problem 
of  lead  poisoning  In  the  District." 

HICK     LXTZL8    OP    LEAD 

Tbe  District  also  enact«d  legislation  last 
spring  enabling  dty  oDclals  to  order  tbe 
evacuation  of  a  building  or  removal  of  paint 
from  Interior  surfaces  If  the  point  contains 
more  than  1  percent  lead.  Generally,  land- 
lords and  home  owners  stopped  using  paint 
containing  higher  percentages  of  lead  Indoors 
about  30  years  ago. 

But  much  of  tbU  paint  Is  now  peeling 
from  interior  walls  of  homes.  City  ofl&claia 
have  estimated  that  500  of  60.000  District 
children  live  in  substandard  housing  and 
have  high  levels  of  lead  In  their  systems  be- 
cause of  "pica,"  a  youthful  craving  for  nor- 
nuOly  inedible  objecu. 

So  far  this  year.  Children's  Hospital  has 
diagnosed  44  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  early 
symptcms  of  which  ar*  headache.  Irritabil- 
ity, and  Insomnia.  Progressively,  the  condi- 
tion afflicts  the  victim  with  vomiting,  ane- 
mia, convulsions,  brain  damage,  blindness 
and  death. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  tbe  symptonu 
mimic  those  of  other  ailments.  Pbysiclana 
as  well  as  parents  many  times  fall  to  de- 
tect lead  poisoning. 

Romana  Parker,  mother  of  the  dead  boy, 
said  a  private  cUnlc  diagnosed  her  son's  con- 
dition S£  anemia  about  a  year  ago. 

During  the  year  before  he  died,  he  ate 
food  sporadically,  but  never  enough,  said  Un. 
Parker,  adding  that  be  waa  having  dlfflculty 
retaining  food  a  week  before  he  died, 

"The  autopsy  showed  that  Ricky  bad  lead 
In  his  knees."  Dr.  Swann  testified,  "blta  of 
paint  chips  In  his  oolon  and  plaster  chlpe 
and  paint  chips  In  hla  stomach." 

The  city  Is  waiting  tor  a  coroner's  report 
before  deciding  what  to  do  about  the  lead 
based  paint  In  the  Parkers'  borne,  according 
to  Dudley  Anderson,  head  of  the  bureau  of 
Bpedal  health  services. 

The  Parkers  have  two  other  children,  a 
son,  16,  and  a  daughter.  21. 

The  chairman  of  the  Houalng  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  HouM.  WlUtam  A.  Barrett  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Rep.  William  P.  Ryan,  D-N.T.. 
have  Introduced  measurea  calling  for  federal 
funds  to  help  local  governments  detect  lead- 
based  paints  and  to  require  owners  and  land- 
lords to  remove  them  from  Interior  surfaces. 


PHONY  EXPRESS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOtlSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Spealter,  in  the 
October  1970  edition  of  the  American 
Opinion  magazine  Is  an  article  entitled 
"Phony  Express,"  which  should  be  read 
by  all  citizens.  It  is  concerned  with  a 
postal  training  program,  using  new  mili- 
tary vehicles  in  an  invasion  of  Las 
Graces,  N.  Mex.  Our  colleague,  Ed  Fou- 
MAN  was  justifiably  upset  with  the  oper- 
ation. 

I  urge  everyone  to  read  it,  and  under 
unaiUmous  consent  include  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcow). 
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Phodt    Expixss;    Rcvo:.imoNAmizs   Platimo 
Post  Omcz 

One  quiet  ■fternoon  In  mid-Pebru»ry  reel* 
denU  of  Las  Cruoee.  New  Mexico,  were  itar- 
tied  from  tiielr  work  u  kh  Impoelng  convoy 
of  milltmry  tramport*  rumbled  nolaly 
through  their  street*.  Covered  with  mud 
and  duHt.  uid  looking  as  If  they  h»d  come 
a  great  dtxtance.  each  bore  the  distinct  mark- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Fourth  Army.  And  yet.  It  was 
obvious  to  amazed  onlookers  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  military  operation. 

Far  from  being  a  routine  outing  of  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  the  two  doasen  mlllt«ry 
trucks,  led  bv  s  commjuid  Jeep,  were  filled 
with  bearded,  hard-looking  •  htppy-typea." 
dressed  in  filthy  bizarre  attire  Each  of  the 
3.6-ton  Army  trucks  was  decorated  with 
'•flower*power'  stickers,  "peace"  symbols, 
and  pro-Vletcong  slogans.  Within  an  hour 
the  Invaders  had  bivouacked  south  of  town. 
off  Highway  80. 

The  Police  Department  and  local  newt- 
papers  were  swamped  with  calls  from  con- 
cerned cittzens  demanding  an  explanation. 
None  was  immediately  rorthcoming.  Even 
city  offlclalfi.  whose  Job  it  was  to  know  such 
things,  were  taken  by  surprise.  lovestlgsttng. 
the  Ltu  Crucea  Sun-Neica  discovered  that 
shortly  after  the  convoy  had  petiled  Into  a 
base  camp  at  the  Catholic  Holy  Cross  Re- 
treat House  on  the  outskirts  of  town  an 
agent  of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  been  dispatched  to  order  the  removal  of 
revolutionary  Mogaru  and  Inslgnias  from  the 
Army  trucks.  It  was  also  learned  by  report- 
ers that  one  member  of  the  cadre  had  been 
immediately  taken  to  Memorial  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  removal  of  two  .38-callber  bul- 
leta.  According  to  Dona  Ana  County  District 
Attorney  E.  H.  Williams  Jr.,  the  wounded 
man  had  a  criminal  record,  having  some 
months  earlier  been  Involved  in  a  shooting 
in  Detroit. 

The  Sun-New9  was  finally  able  to  deter- 
mine that  Las  Cnices  bad  been  chosen  some 
months  earlier  by  top  officials  of  the  VS. 
Poat  Office  Department  as  the  Initial  training 
base  for  Phase  One  of  a  program  aet  up  by 
the  Poatal  Academy  Training  Institute 
(P^.TX).  The  thrust  of  the  "hush-huah" 
operation  around  Las  Cruces.  government 
spokesmen  bad  finally  announced,  was  a 
"humanlTArlan"  program  to  aid  "under- 
privileged" youth  The  object,  they  main- 
tained, was  "to  give  remedial  education  and 
Job  opportunities  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged school-aged  dropouts,  aged  IQ  to  31." 

Indeed  Harvard- trained  economist  Ken- 
neth A.  Housman.  the  Initiator  of  the  para- 
military program,  declared  that  his  P.A.TJ. 
operation  "otTers  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged youths  to  be  gainfully  employed. 
It  iB  a  three-pronged  program  dealing  with 
Bchool  dropouts.  Vietnam  returnees,  and 
under-employed  postal  employees — those 
who  can  not  pass  civil  service  examinations 
and  have  no  opportunity  for  advancement  " 
Mr.  Houaman  Is  not  a  social  worker.  Re  is 
US  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Per- 
soanel. 

While  such  "social- worker"  chat  might 
suffice  In  New  Tork  or  Boston,  the  people  of 
Laa  Cruoes  wanted  hard  answers.  Bow,  they 
asked,  could  a  veritable  army  of  rag-tag 
militants  (moet  of  them  well  over  twenty- 
one)  be  part  of  a  government  "youth"  proj- 
ect? Why  were  the  "tralneea"  given  unre- 
stricted use  of  new  military  vtiilcles  for  a 
postal  training  program?  Of  what  exactly 
did  their  "training"  consist?  Why  bad  the 
P  A.TJ-  invasion  of  Las  Cruces  been  desig- 
nated by  officials  as  "secret"?  And  why  send 
urban  militants  to  play  soldier  games  in  Las 
Cruces.  New  Mexico,  of  all   places? 

Ooogresaman  Ed  Poreroan  iR.-New  Mex- 
ico) .  expressed  the  community's  dismay  over 
the  PJl.TJ.  Invaalon.  describing  the  "train- 
ees" to  your  reporter  as  "looking  and  acting 
from  the  onset  like  a  bunch  of  radical  An- 
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archlata."  The  Congreasman  immediately 
called  for  a  "complete  probe."  voicing  his 
"concern  and  displeasure  over  the  project  to 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  to  the  White  House."  The  O^O. 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  It  devel- 
oped, were  picking  up  ninety  percent  of  the 
overall  expense  for  the  program.  Las  Cruces 
P.A.TJ.  director  WUloughby  Walling  ad- 
mitted that  whUe  the  scheme's  projected 
costs  for  fiscal  1970  were  set  at  tt,iei,74€.  the 
amount  designated  for  fiscal  1971  will  be  t3.- 
113.044.  This  was  no  one-shot  venture. 

But  what  could  such  a  program  entail? 
The  New  York  Timet  discussed  the  poatal 
academy  concept  In  Its  issue  for  January  7. 
1970-  The  lolUal  program,  said  the  Timea. 
was  to  be  "patterned  after  the  Street  [Work- 
ers) Academies  that  have  been  operating  In 
New  York  City  for  more  than  four  years," 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  League  and  "fi- 
nanced largely  by  the  Pord  Foundation." 
These  "stwe  front"  academies  In  the  "ghet- 
tos" of  Harlem.  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx, 
have  already  graduated  two  hundred  "hard- 
core" militants,  with  an  additional  six  hun- 
dred currently  going  through  advanced 
"training." 

Reflecting  for  a  moment  on  the  Identified 
Communists  and  Communist  Front  opera- 
tions supported  by  the  tax-exempt  Pord 
Foundation  (for  example,  the  91. S  million 
given  Identified  Communist  Btstclovlo  Barraza 
and  his  La  Basa  Unida)  one  can  readily 
imagine  the  type  of  "ualnlng"  being  admin- 
istered. The  Leftist  record  of  the  Urban 
League  Is  even  mote  notoriously  appalling — 
dating  back  to  Its  efforts  to  help  found  the 
Communists'  World  Federation  of  Demo- 
cratic Youth  When  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  Urban  League  get  together,  you  may 
be  certain  that  they  are  up  to  their  eyeballs 
in  mUltant  acUvlty.  For  the  Post  Office  to 
follow  their  lead  is  nothing  abort  of  In- 
credible. 

Tet.  the  Times  said  the  Poet  Office  X>e- 
partment  would  ma  two  such  "street  acad- 
emies" ID  each  of  six  "pilot  cities"  by  the 
target  date  of  May  1970.  "and  one  academy 
of  transition  in  each  city  by  September,  with 
an  expected  3.B36  graduates  by  the  middle  of 
1971."  The  pilot  cities  lUted  included  At- 
lanta. Chicago.  Newark.  San  Francisco.  De- 
uoit.  and  Washington.  D.C.  This  much,  at 
least,  was  carefully  outlined  on  January 
sixth  when  the  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced Its  training  program  at  a  press  con- 
ference in  Washington.  Fev.-  Americans,  alas, 
took  notice  of  the  details.  Certainly  no  one 
In  Las  Crucea.  Tbey  should  have. 

While  Congressman  Foreman,  the  great 
majority  of  local  citizens,  and  the  Las  Crucej 
Sun-Netri.  angrily  demanded  an  explanation 
of  the  P.A.T.I.  caper,  a  handful  of  "Liberals  " 
in  the  Las  Cruces  area,  where  Academy  "In- 
structors" were  being  trained,  began  to 
march  to  the  beat  of  a  different  drum  Less 
than  two  weeks  after  the  postal  freak  show 
hit  town,  a  city  commissioner  named  Albert 
Johnson  announced:  "Las  Cruces  can  be 
honored  to  have  this  worthwhile  program  lo- 
cated here,  and  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  of- 
flcially  welcome  the  program  Into  our  city." 
The  word  had  gone  out  through  "Liberal" 
channels  to  protect  the  project.  In  lockatep 
with  Commissioner  Johnson  was  KORT.  a 
Las  Cruces  radio  station  whose  radical  owner. 
Gerry  Martin.  al£0  echoed  the  approved  line. 
The  same  held  true  for  "Liberal"  editor  Per- 
rin  and  his  newly-established  Las  Cruets 
Bitltetin.  In  the  Bulletin  of  February  twenty- 
rixth,  under  the  amusingly  self-conscious 
headline.  "Las  Cruces  Wins  National  Award: 
Postal  Academy  Training  Institute  Honors 
Our  City,"  Pcrnn  euphemlied: 

"The  theme  of  growth  through  sireas  Is 
basic  to  the  curriculum  (of  the  P^T.I  pro- 
gram I.  Students  are  organized  into  patrols 
and  trained  In  techniques  of  search  and 
rescue,  first  aid.  fireflghting.  and  other  emer- 
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gency  measures.  In  the  course  of  tbts  ualn- 
lng, the  student  ii  involved  in  a  contlnumg 
sequence  of  stress  situations  that  increase  in 
dU&culty  and  complexity,  yet  are  structured 
In  such  a  way  as  to  insure  a  maximum  possi- 
bility of  success." 

These  training  procedures,  admitted  edi- 
tor Perrln,  are  patterned  after  the  "Out- 
ward Bound"  course  in  military  survival  in- 
su  luted  In  England  during  World  War  II. 

Guerrilla  survival  training— for  a  postal 
program?  Indeed. 

The  day  following  the  above  Bulletin  edi- 
torial the  radical  voice  of  the  New  Mexico 
State  University  compxis,  a  pro-3.D.S  stu- 
dent tabloid  called  Round  Up.  cranked  up 
the  tension  on  the  academic  line: 

"The  Postal  Academy  Program,  which  is 
using  the  Holy  Cross  Retreat  House  as  thelr 
base  location  during  the  six-week  endur- 
ance-suess  and  sensitivity  training  courses. 
begins  Its  functions  with  the  activities  of 
the  street -worker,  who  walks  the  streets  of 
the  vicinity  surrounding  the  Postal  Academy. 
relating  to  the  teen-age  dropouu  of  the 
ghetto  area." 

Round  Vp  further  reported:  "Of  the  60 
people  taking  part  in  the  program,  there  are 
16  who  are  director  of  trainee'  candidates 
and  54  who  are  street-worker  and  teacher 
crindldatcs-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram, these  people  chosen  aa  director  train- 
ees will  be  located  at  the  various  Academies 
in  the  cities  and  will  direct  the  activities  of 
the  Academies.  ...  All  of  the  people  who 
are  taking  part  In  the  training  program  here 
in  Los  Cruces  are  presently  employed  by  the 
Post  Office  * 

Congressman  Ed  Foreman  demanded  to 
know  why  "a  bunch  of  radical  Anarchists" 
should  be  paid  "»100  a  week  to  climb  moun- 
tains when  all  moet  of  them  need  is  a  hair 
cut.  a  t>ath.  and  a  Job."  The  Congressman's 
sentiments  were  echoed  by  publisher  Joe 
Prleetly  and  city  editor  Don  Cantrell  ot  the 
Loj  Crtices  Sun-News,  who  editorialized:  "We 
fall  to  understand  what  mountam-tralnlng 
has  to  do  with  training  postal  personnel  in 
dally,  face-to-face  situations  In  big  city  en- 
vlrorunents.  These  people  will  not  be  deliv- 
ering mall  or  sorting  padcagea  In  the  desert 
or  mountains,  ..." 

How  did  the  P.A.T.X.  generals  respond  Co 
such  shelling?  Publicly,  they  Ignored  It. 
Then,  shortly  after  their  expose  of  the 
P.A.T.I.  operation,  both  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Sun-Netcs  were  quietly  re- 
placed^and  all  the  photographs  taken  of 
the  revolutionary  trainees  and  their  equip- 
ment were  misplaced,  lost,  or  destroyed.  Con- 
gressman Foreman  did  his  best,  but  con- 
tinued to  meet  a  blank  wall. 

Meanwhile  the  residents  of  Las  Cruces  con- 
tinued to  ask  In  vain  why  postal  "trainees" 
were  undergoing  courses  in  aensltlvlty-traln- 
Ing.  military  survival,  and  mountain  climb- 
ing A  photograph  in  Round  Up  established 
that  a  dashlkl-clad  "street  worker  candidate" 
from  Chicago,  a  black  militant  named  "Mo- 
zam-beak."  had  been  among  the  instructors. 
And  the  Sun-Newi  reported  that  a  P.A.T.I. 
trainee  identified  as  Don  Lopez  had  been 
injured  by  a  falling  rock  which  struck  him 
on  the  head  "Just  below  the  helmet  .  .  .  .  ' 
Lopex  and  the  poetal  "trainees."  so  the  offi- 
cial Btory  went,  had  been  "climbing"  In  the 
heavily -wooded  Organ  mountains  of  the 
Otia  WlldemesA.  an  area  about  three  hours' 
drive  northwest  of  Lac  Cruces, 

Although  the  Army  had  suggested  send- 
ing one  of  Its  hellcoptem  to  bring  out  the  in- 
jured man,  postal  officials  refused  to  permit 
It.  P.A.T.I.  leaders,  apparently  security  con- 
rclous,  were  frantic  about  keeping  both  the 
Army  and  local  police  out  of  the  area.  They 
chartered  a  special  plane  to  remove  the  man 
from  their  mountain  fortress  Something 
very  unusual  Indeed  was  taking  place  lo 
that  wilderness  area.  Something  police  and 
military  rescuers  might  easily  Identify  as 
guerrilla  training. 
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It  was  soon  established  that  the  postal 
culre — by  now  dressed  In  military  Issue — 
was  actually  going  through  maneuvers  In 
some  of  the  moet  hazardous  terrain  in  the 
state,  sending  and  receiving  meeeagee  via 
military  walkie-talkies  and  other  field  ap- 
paratus, employing  new  Army  Jeeps,  trailers, 
and  light-weight  motor  boats,  and  appar- 
ently  undergoing  extensive  training  In  para- 
military operations. 

Concerned  by  the  angry  reacUon  to  re- 
ports circulating  in  Las  Cnices,  Post  Office 
officials  in  Washington  made  plans  to  try  to 
whitewash  the  affair.  On  March  fijst.  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  Kenneth  Bousman 
fiew  into  Las  Cruces  and  met  at  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  memtMrs  of  the 
press,  PJi.TJ.  director  WUloughby  Walling. 
Congr«seman  Ed  Foreman.  Democrat  State 
Senator  Frank  O.  Papen,  and  local  politicians. 
Houaman  defended  his  program  by  reiterat- 
ing plans  for  a  comprehensive,  nationwide 
system  of  postal  academies  which  he  said  will 
have  graduated  (or  conunenced  training) 
more  than  two  thousand  "hard-core"  youth 
and  will  be  In  the  process  of  similarly  train- 
ing 720  postal  employees  In  lower  level  poel- 
tlons.  by  the  end  of  1971.  Houaman  esti- 
mated that  the  program  coat  per  "trainee" 
would  run  about  (3.400. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  issued  this  of- 
ficial statement  through  Its  Washington  con- 
gressional relations  officer  Jerry  L.  Reynolds: 

"Candidates  for  Etaff  positions  for  the 
Postal  Academy  Training  Program,  as  an- 
nounced last  month  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, have  been  undergoing  stress  train- 
ing In  the  Laa  Cruoee  area  similar  to  that 
given  the  Peace  CorfM  candidates.  The  train- 
ing course  for  the  urban  youths  Is  being 
conducted  by  Cbanges,  Inc..  a  New  Mexico- 
based  corporation." 

The  above  communique  further  stated 
that  "according  to  tbe  Rev.  Lee  Hobert,  local 
program  coordinator  and  spokesman  for 
Changes,  Inc.,  the  four-week  course  Is  de- 
signed to  equip  Poetal  Academy  staff  per- 
sonnel with  the  skills  for  understanding  and 
expanding  the  limited  backgrounds  of 
trainees  who  enter  the  academy  program." 

When  it  was  reliably  reported  that  the 
"Reverend"  Hobert  was  receiving  a  ftSO.OOO 
salary  for  his  "humanitarian"  efforts  In  the 
PJV-T.I.  program,  he  was  quick  to  deny  It. 
What  could  not  be  denied  was  that  Bobert's 
company  (Incorporated  on  December  31, 1960, 
to  provide  "educational  services  to  govern- 
mental agencies")  bad  already  received  the 
Incredible  sum  of  (209,996  from  the  U.8. 
Government  for  "training  servicer."  It  was  a 
set-up.  Twenty-three  days  after  its  Incor- 
poration Changes.  Inc..  had  entered  Into  a 
"Negotiated  Contract"  with  the  Poet  Office 
Dapartment  to  help  run  the  guemua  and 
senalttvlty- training  program  In  Las  Crucea. 
There  was  even  a  clause  in  the  fourteen-page 
contract  emphasizing  that  "the  contractor 
agrees  not  to  make  public  release  of  Infoiraa- 
tton  of  any  matter  pertaining  to  this  con- 
tract without  Post  Office  Department  clear- 
ance. .  .  ." 

While  Oiled  with  all  manner  of  ambiguities 
and  double-talk,  the  agreement  does  provide 
a  clear  breakdown  of  the  military  and  sundry 
goveriunent-furniahed  equipment  to  be  used. 
And  It  reveals  that  Cbanges.  Inc..  was  re- 
quired to  provide  "a  course  consisting  of  37 
days  of  training  and  three  days  of  debrief- 
ing for  133  Poetal  Academy  staff."  The  gov- 
ernment was  spending  a  minimum  of  VJ.' 
776.51  per  day  of  training  for  what  amounted 
to  a  cadre  of  hard-core  revolutionaries — • 
number  of  whom  were  later  Identified  to  this 
reporter  by  a  Changes,  Inc.  instructor  aa 
members  of  the  Communist  Black  Panther 
Party. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  173.200  In  ealarlea 
had  already  been  paJd  these  trainees,  and 
that  their  air  fare  to  and  from  the  area  ex- 
ceeded (30.900.  In  addition,  they  were  pro- 
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vlded  with  dozens  of  new  M36-AI  Army 
vehicles  worth  (24373  each — new  equipment 
far  better  than  that  supplied  most  of  our 
National    Guard    units. 

The  contract  for  the  Hobert  operation  waa 
signed  last  January  In  Washington.  D.C. 
by  Aaetstant  Postmaster  General  Kenneth 
Houeman  and  tbe  president  of  Cbanges.  Inc.. 
Dr.  WlUlam  O.  Evans,  chief  psychologist  for 
the  Las  Cruces  phase  of  the  P.A.TJ.  pro- 
gram. Checking  on  the  "Reverend"  Lee  O. 
Hobert  and  IX.  William  O.  Evana,  CMigreea- 
mstn  Foreman  waa  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  are  two  of  the  moat  active  leftist 
organizers  In  the  area.  Aa  the  Las  Cmees 
Sun-Neics  put  It.  the  Congreasman  "ex- 
pressed the  belief  to  postal  authorltlee  that 
the  record  of  both  men  in  the  community  la 
and  hoi  been  questionable."  As  it  turned 
out,  that  was  the  undentat«ment  of  the 
year. 

Of  the  five  incorporatore  of  Changes,  Inc.. 
Dr.  Evans  and  the  "Beverwnd"  Hobert  were 
undoubtedly  the  best  known.  Among  the 
others  la  Robert  C.  Poole,  an  attorney  for 
the  New  Mexico  Council  of  Churches,  an 
affiliate  of  the  radical  National  Council  of 
Churches  Attorney  Poole  drafted  the  papers 
of  Incorporation,  and  It  waa  he  who  oon- 
tacted  Democrat  State  Senator  Prank  Papen 
In  tbe  summer  of  19fl8  with  the  proposition 
that  the  wealthy  "Liberal"  put  up  a  cash 
loan  of  some  (300.000  to  help  ensure  the 
sueoesa  of  tbe  effort.  After  becoming  the 
program's  financial  angel.  Senator  Papen  was 
reimbursed  by  the  government,  we  are  told, 
and  made  a  considerable  profit  on  the  ven- 
ture. 

The  "Reverend"  Hobert,  Dr.  Kvans,  and  a 
man  named  Nlelson  were  the  key  operatora. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  their  backgrounds. 

While  a  Chaplain  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  In  the  mld-SIxtles.  and  as  head 
of  the  "Outreach"  program  of  the  local 
Presbyterian  Church.  Efr.  William  O.  Evnnj 
became  deeply  Involved  with  militant  stu- 
dent activists.  After  aaeumlng  leadership  ot 
the  radical  United  Campus  Ministry.  Evans 
had  set  up  shop  in  an  off -campus  headquar- 
ters called  "The  Hut."  a  center  of  Leftist 
activity  known  in  the  area  for  the  avail- 
abllicy  of  narcotics  and  obscene  literature. 
Located  less  than  a  block  from  the  home  of 
the  university  president,  this  "pot"  center 
served  as  a  hangout  for  the  usual  cadre  of 
schoolboy  Lenlns.  Dr.  Evans  waa  very  b\jiy 
Indeed.  He  wae  also  linked  with  a  case  which 
involved  tbe  mysterloua  murder  of  a  fe- 
male acquaintance  and  was  extensively  in- 
terrogated by  Las  Cruces  police,  though  sub- 
sequently released  for  lack  of  evidence.  Bo 
blatant  and  Immoral  were  his  aotlvltlee  with 
some  of  the  younger  students  under  his  In- 
nuence  that  in  late  1968  irate  townspeople 
forced  his  hsaty  departure  for  gre«ner  pas- 
tures on  campuses   in    California. 

Shortly  after  his  ignoble  retreat  a  friend 
and  pTtrU^.  tbe  "Reverend"  Jamee  Nlelson, 
took  oommand  of  Dr.  B\aas'  posts  at  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  United  Campus  Ministry, 
and  at  "The  Hut"  As  Chairman  of  the  I^is 
Crucee  chapter  of  tbe  American  Civil  Uber- 
tlee  Union  (Cited  by  Congxeaalonal  Commit- 
tees  as  "closely  affiliated  with  the  Oommu- 
nlat  miovement") ,  the  "Reverend"  Nlelson 
be^an  pushing  abortion  among  his  young 
foUowers.  while  advocating  the  use  of  drugs 
and  counseling  draft  evasion.  So  outrageous 
were  his  activities  that  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  University  officials 
forced  the  closure  of  "The  Hut"  and  re- 
moved Nlelson  from  his  position. 

Nevertheless,  the  "Reverend"  Nlelson  con- 
tinued hlB  operation  at  the  Catholic  Newman 
Center — which,  like  hla  former  haven,  had 
become  a  meeting  place  for  local  black  mili- 
tants and  members  of  the  Communist  8I>£. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  campus  Leftlsta  still 
maintain  their  base  of  operations  In  that 
center,    which    is    run    by    another    of    Dr. 
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Evans'  friends.  Father  Uonel  Moroney.  It 
was  Moroney  who  helped  provide  the  Las 
Crucee  tiivouac  for  the  postal  guerriUs*. 

In  early  1970.  Dr.  WUllam  O.  Evans  quietly 
returned  to  Las  Cruces — this  time  a£  Presi- 
dent of  Changes.  Inc.  Aiding  him  in  tbe  new 
scheme  was  the  "Reverend"  James  Nlelson. 
What  were  they  after?  I>r.  Evans,  chief  psy- 
cbologtat  for  the  P.A.T.I.  escapade,  is  quoted 
by  an  aide  to  Congressman  Foreman  as  hav- 
ing announced :  "We  must  knock  America 
to  lu  knees  and  make  her  bleed. " 

The  "Reverend"  Lee  G.  Hobert  has  been  a 
btt  more  dlecreet.  Tet  he  has  privately  ad- 
mitted to  acquaintances  (interviewed  by 
your  reporter)  that  he  Is  "dedicated  to  de- 
stroying the  Catholic  Chiirch."  This  though 
he  presently  aits  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  CathoUc  Holy  Cross  Retreat  House 
which  served  a£  a  sanctuary  for  the  postal 
guerrillas  and  Is  yet  being  uted  as  a  sit*  for 
sensitivity- training  aasalons  called  "Encoun- 
ter Weekends. ••  The  "Reverend"  Hobert  ad- 
vertises these  sordid  affairs  (OO  per  aeaslon) 
in  his  own  church  bulletin. 

A  former  President  of  the  New  Mexico 
Council  of  Churchoe.  Hobert  traveled  to  Al- 
buquerque in  April  19A8  to  march  and  dem- 
onstrate with  Identifiad  Communists  dur- 
ing the  phony  "Poor  People's  Campaign." 
He  solicited  fundi  for  that  Red  effort  Al- 
though seldom  seen  wearing  his  clerical  gar- 
ments (he  hates  to  be  called  "Reverend"), 
Hobert  donned  his  black  suit  and  white  col- 
lar for  the  "Poor  People's"  affair.  He  now 
Bits  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  radical 
United  Campus  Ministry. 

But  that's  not  aU.  Not  by  a  long  shot. 

In  addition  to  his  "humanitarian"  role 
with  the  P.A.TJ.  program,  the  "Reverend" 
Hobert  serves  aa  treasurer  and  staff  coordi- 
nator for  the  statewide  Home  Education 
Livelihood  Program  (H.E1*P.),  an  Oi.O.- 
funded  organisation  set  up  In  19S&  by  Hobert 
and  its  present  executive  director,  Alex  Mer- 
cure.  Ostensibly  crested  to  assist  migrant 
farm  workers.  H-EX-P.  soon  drifted  Into  ac- 
tivist orgatUxlng  among  Mexican -Americans. 
Mecure  has  flf  ty-alx  offices  In  the  state,  staffed 
And  financed  by  the  federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  radical  National 
Couricll  of  Churches.  New  Mexico  State  Po- 
lice InteUVgenoe  Is  well  aware  that  HKT.P. 
employees  were  providing  both  physical  and 
legal  aid  for  Castrolte  terrortst  Relos  Tljerlna. 
former  head  of  the  Alianza  guerrilla  opera- 
tion in  the  area.  In  fact.  H.Z.L.P.  leader 
Alex  Meroure  was  quoted  by  the  Nev  York 
Ttmes  in  1967  as  having  admitted  that  "some 
of  our  people  are  obvloudy  members  of  Tl- 
Jerlna's  group."  He  predicted  that  Comrade 
Tljerlua's  armed  revolutionaries  mlg^t  well 
spread  across  the  Southwest  to  establish  con- 
trol when  the  time  waa  ripe. 

Although  both  Hobert  and  Mercure  have 
squandered  an  estimated  (9  million  in  O.E.O. 
funds  on  various  grandloee  schemes  (all 
abysmal  failures) .  the  Ftord  Fcrundatlon  this 
spring  came  through  with  (950.000  for  Mer- 
cure to  finance  another  of  these  phony  enter- 
prises. The  latest  oon  is  a  system  at  "warm- 
up"  and  "feed"  lots  for  cattle. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  "catUe  fsed  lot  sys- 
tem" In  northern  New  Mexico  hss  also  been 
financed  by  the  O.E.O. — whl<*  In  tbe  spring 
of  1970  granted  Alex  Mercure  the  sum  of 
(708.500  for  the  project.  In  addlUon.  the 
O.EO.  plans  to  place  the  radical  Mr.  Mer- 
cure on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Its  new 
Opportunity  binding  Corporation.  AU  this 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mercure  Is  known 
to  endorse  both  the  Communist-led  La  Assa 
Untda  and  the  Beds'  Brown  BereU.  As  he  has 
publicly  declared:  "First  well  get  the  grln- 
goea"  money,  then  well  run  the  damn  grin- 
goes  off  the  land  and  take  It  for  our  own." 
E^ven  when  there  are  no  postal  guerrillas  to 
be  trained.  Mercure  and  ths  "Bsvercnd"  Lee 
Q.  Hobert  are  up  to  their  necks  In  radical 
activity. 
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Of  course.  Executive-level  m*nlpulatlon  of 
the  postal  ayarero  in  the  service  of  rsdlcal 
Uiierests  Is  not  new  One  reraembert  th»t  on 
April  6,  1981.  shortly  after  his  inauguration. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  issued  Executive 
Order  20347  rescinding  an  earlier  Presidential 
directive  which  had  provided  that  all  "suspect 
mall"  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
•^HJ-^Zzl"^'"^,  n.lTi'ur.  'S~^'  Communist  couair.«i  b.  forwarded  through 
ghetto     youth   for   th.   nen   SMgt   oi    in        ^  HupecLlon   tnvesllgatlon   DlvUloD.  SlnM 

that  day.  patriotic   postal   authorities  have 
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On  April  stteuth.  altm-  weeka  of  ragln( 
eontroverav,  the  nrst  contingent  of  poatal 
employees  completed  training  In  Loa  Crucea 
under  Hobert,  WUllami  t  Company  and  were 
Bown  to  their  respectue  Postal  Academies  In 
San  Francisc.0,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Newark.  At- 
lanta, and  Waahlngton.  There  they  began  the 
subtle  Job  of  attracting  a  cadre  of  radical 
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progrmni. 

BeRinnlng  on  the  flrst  of  June,  members  of 
ihe  second  cycle  of  trainees  were  Hown  into 
New  Mexico  for  the  next  round  of  indoctri- 
niitlon  This  time  headquarters  were  set  up 
in  an  old  Job  Corps  encampment  at  Moun- 
talnalre.  a  site  Just  below  Albuquerque.  The 
current  postal  guerrtUa  training  la  being 
given  in  the  rugged  Sangre  de  Crlsto  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  port  of  the  state,  not 
far  from  the  "Hog  P.\rm"  revolutionary  com- 
mune at  Taos  and  the  infamous  San  Crta- 
toba!  ranch,  which  la  used  as  a  retreat  for 
top  Communlata.  .^     ,    ,, ^     ^MUiredruDder   the   principle   of   the  Con 

Okay,  nne   But  what  does  the  Lett  expect     „_l,j„„    ,^  k..  Hien.rz-hMi  A^.rcwa  our  countr 


been  powerless  to  stop  the  Increasing  flood  of 
Communist  propaganda  being  sent  through 
our  malls  from  abroad. 

During  the  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  published  as  Commu- 
nis Political  Propaganda  And  Use  Of  United 
States  Malls.  US.  Customs  Service  official 
Irving  Plshman  testified  that:  "Foreign  mall 
is  carried  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  pursuajit  to  a  prmclple  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union."  He  stated  that  In  transit 
maU  la  considered  to  be  closed  maU  and  is 


to  Btaln  by  these  operations' 

The  "Reverend"  Hobert  has  released  a  ttve- 
page  statement  on  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives ol  the  Postal  Academy  Training  Insti- 
tute m  which  he  may  very  well  have  Indi- 
cated a  plan  to  use  radicals  placed  in  key 
Jobs  In  our  postal  system  for  something  afcln 
to  urban  guerrilla  warfare  Relating  how  the 
Postmaster  General  had  earlier  requested  a 
warch  for  a  working  model  through  which 
'under-emploved"    postal    employees    could 

achieve  higher  status   whUe  aiding  "Rhetto     ^^^^^^^^,   ^^    ^^^   ^^^ 

youth."  Hobert   told  about  the  adopuon  oi      jj^^ierlal— material  which  invites  insurrection 


ventlon.  to  be  dispatched  across  our  country 
without  examination.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Convention  and  applicable 
laws,  the  United  States  is  now  committed  to 
provide  a  pipeline  for  Red  propaganda  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  And  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  is  taking  fuU  advantage  of 
the  situation. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  US.  participa- 
tion m  the  Universal  Postal  ConvenUon 
forces  a  serious  breach  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  a  provision  of  which  calls  for  "the  pro- 
hibition  of   the   importation   of   treasonable 


Communist  or  smut  mall  is  to  complain 
again  and  again  to  his  local  postmaster,  fill 
out  a  form  citing  specifics,  and  wait  until 
the  Post  Office  notifies  the  sender  that  he 
must  remove  the  victim  from  bis  mailing 
llsu.  The  pornographers  and  CommunUte 
are  delighted  to  do  so,  clearing  their  Hats  of 
hostile  prospects. 

The  situation  is  made  even  more  ominous 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  vital  postal 
system  Itself  the  levers  of  power  are  often 
in  the  hands  of  radical  union  odtd&ls  who 
not  only  Ignore  the  Internal  sabotage  of  our 
postal  system  but  in  some  cases  actively  di- 
rect It.  Such  was  the  case  earlier  thia  year 
when  a  relative  handful  of  Leftist  agttAtora 
attempted  to  seize  control  of  the  working 
apparatus  of  the  U.8.  Post  Office. 

On  AUrch  18.  1070.  the  fliat  postal  strike 
in  American  history  began  In  New  York  City, 
spurred  by  a  'wildcat "  walkout  of  fourteen 
thousand  letter  carriers  demanding  a  pay 
increase  of  some  forty  percent.  Behind  the 
movement,  which  was  part  of  an  effort  to 
"Shut  down  the  entire  city  of  New  Tork 
with  a  General  Strike."  were  radical  labor 
leaders  Harry  Van  Arsdale  and  Victor  C5ot- 
baura.  BUpported  by  a  "goon  squad"  of  orga- 
niren  whoee  efforts  soon  spread  the  strike 
coast  to  coast.  The  Communist  Party  was  up 
to  Its  Red  neck  in  the  operation,  distributing 
Inflammatory  leaflets,  booklets,  and  petitions 
at  postal  branches  throughout  the  nation. 
Identified  CommiuUsta  not  only  walked  the 
picket  lines  in  many  cities,  but  helped  or- 
ganize the  maaslve  sUlke  within  the  labor 
unions. 

After  such  major  Oommunlst  Joumala  oa 


the  program  of  "the  highly  successful  Street         ^^^^  j^^  United  States,  or  advocates  the      the  Daily   World,  the   Guardian.  Challenge. 

Academies  and  Academies  of  Transition   in     "»  .    .      „         . a-  . ....   «,„,^   ..»,. .«*   r«^«t_na»* 

New  York  CUy  and  New  Jersey."  He  said  that 
■This  search  was  intenslfled  by  a  directive 
from  President  Nixon  to  sll  dlvlslona  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  up  wtth  some- 
beslde«     a     padded     paper     poverty 


thing 
program" 

While  the  Post  Office  Department  was  at- 
tempting to  decide  whether  to  ItseU  "become 
a  private-sector  enterprise  or  remain  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government."  Hobert 
continued,  "lu  leadership  bec-ame  sware  of 
the  (act  that  it  represented  a  vast  untapped 
resource  never  previously  recoenlzed  or  utl- 
Uiied  by  government  In  attacking  the  urban 
problems"  in  America."  It  Is  the  conclusions 
which  Hobert  draws  from  tWs  concept  that 
prortde  the  giveaway.  The  "Reverend"  Hobert 
observes  of  the  U^.  Poet  Office: 

"tt  Is  the  only  organlzatloD  In  the  United 
States  with  a  bualnev  operatton  located  in 
every  ghetto  or  disadvantaged  area   in   the 

"^^'^^'T^  a.         ^      .a     - 

•It  Is  the  only  organization  in  the  United 
SUtes  which  has  employees  walking  or  trav 


overthrow  of  the  United  States  government. 

The  Senate  Hearings  also  revealed  that 
prior  to  our  entry  into  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention  a  two-week  check  by  U5.  Cus- 
toms Service  investigators  of  Just  ruxi  per- 
cent of  incoming  mall  from  but  one  Latin 
American  country  established  that,  projected 
over  a  years  tune,  "some  137.580  packages 
containing  1166.000  individual  Items  of 
printed  Cotnmunlst  propaganda"  were  ar- 
riving undetected  from  the  UJS.S.R-  Embassy 
in  Mexico  alone.  It  wo»  further  established 
that  "in  1955,  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
sent  to  the  United  States  some  2,606.000 
packages  of  Communist  propaganda.  Theae 
contained  over  6  million  individual  Itema. 
In  1956.  that  moved  upward  by  over  a  mil- 
lion; in  1967,  by  almost  a  mllllcn;  and.  tn 
1068  ...  we  bad  4,897.766  packages  of  po- 
ItUcal  propaganda,  containing  cloae  to  10 
million  individual  items  of  printed  matter 
destined  for  distribution  in  the  U.S.  area." 
Today,  that  Communist  propaganda  la  being 
delivered  without  questloni 

A  great  many  patriotic  postal  employees 


ellng  on  every  street.  UteraUy  knocking  on     (^^t  ute  this  situation  one  bit.  And.  it  is 

every  door  In  every  ghetto  or  disadvantaged  -     ■ -•     -^   -   —  —  -« 

area  of  the  country.  .  . 

"The  Poet  Office  la  the  only  organlzaUon 
in  the  United  SUtes  having  employees  walk- 
ing into  every  bualneas  establishment  m  the 
downtown  area  of  every  major  city  In  the 
country" 

Get  the  picture?  Tou  may  be  certain  the 
"Reverend"  Hobert  and  hla  revolutionaries 
do.  And,  says  Hobert.  "The  plans  are  to  ex- 
pand, as  the  second  step  of  implementation, 
to.  perhaps.  Ihlrty-sU  ctiles.  The  Poet  Office 
Department  would  like  to  have  Street  Acad- 
emies Programs  going  in  400  cities  within 
three  years'  time.  .  .  ."  I>t  Hobert  and  his 
radicals  train  their  Instructors,  and  look  out! 
Tec.  he  has  the  full  backing  of  the  Establish- 
ment. As  the  New  Tork  Times  reported: 

■'Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  an- 
nounced the  experimental  program  today, 
calling  It  -exciting  and  Imaginative."  He  said 
the  program  "has  the  full  support  of  Presi- 
dent NUon."  He  was  Joined  at  a  news  con- 
ference by  Labor  Secretary  George  P  Schulta 
and  Donald  Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity." 


regularly  being  challenged — thus  far  to  no 
avail.  As  VZ.  RepreaentaUve  John  R.  Rartck 
(D.-Loulslana)  noted  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress on  June  34.  1970:  "-  .  many  Ameri- 
cana were  shocked  to  learn  that  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  had  been  extended  to  guarantee 
delivery  of  Communist  literature  advocating 
violence  and  sabotage  through  the  US.  mall. 
Such  a  decision  has  been  handed  down  by 
a  panel  of  Federal  Judlcrata — forbidding  the 
Postmaster  General  to  refuse  to  deliver  rev- 
cautionary  publications  from  Red  China." 

Americans  are  also  objecting  to  the  serious 
upsurge  in  distribution  through  the  malls 
o«  imbellevably  foul  pornographic  materials. 
Although  a  good  portion  of  this  smut  Is 
produced  in  California  and  New  York.  Part  2 
of  the  above-cltod  Senate  Internal  Security 
SubOQOUnlttee  Report  on  subversion  of  the 
malls  (Issued  in  1961)  established  that  there 
U  a  deflnlte  'connection  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  distribution  of  porno- 
graphic materials"  and  that  a  prime  source 
of  this  "salacious  materisl"  is  Communist 
East  Germany.  Even  more  ularmlng  Is  the 
fact  that  the  only  recourse  an  American  clt- 
laen    now    has    when    receiving    unsolicited 


and  People's  World  had  carried  front-page 
directives  urging  such  action,  the  multitude 
of  Communist  Pronu  began  a  series  of 
marches  and  rallies  supporting  the  strike. 
Among  the  most  active  were  the  Young 
Workers  Ub«ratlon  L-aague  iformerlj  the 
WE.B  DuBols  Clubs),  the  Young  SoiJallBt 
Alliance,  the  International  Sortallsts.  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee,  and  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party.  And  In  virtually 
every  photograph  of  the  postal  strikers  which 
appeared  in  the  Commimlst  media,  govern- 
ment emplovees  were  depicted  with  their 
flau  raised  In  the  Communist  salute.  In  fact. 
so  important  wan  this  "spontaneous"  strike 
that  the  BtUitant.  official  newspaper  of  the 
Trotskyiie  Socialist  Workers  Party,  pub- 
lished a  "Postal  Strike  Special"  devoted  en- 
tirely to  this  Issue  The  readera  of  the  Com- 
munist Militant  were  directed  as  follows: 
"The  Socialist  Workers  Party  candidates 
across  the  country  have  declared  their  un- 
conditional support  for  the  strike,  and  call 
on  the  labor  movement  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  postal  teorkcrs,  .  .  .  The  Slack  and 
Third  World  liberation  mtnyements.  the  stu- 
dent and  anti-iear  movements  and  other 
forces  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  atrlkinff 
TPorkers  mobilizing  support  for  them." 

So  serious  was  the  matter  of  Communist 
involvement  that  James  H.  Rademacher. 
president  of  the  aoO.OOO-member  National 
Assoclauon  of  Letter  Carriers,  urged  strikers 
to  return  to  work,  reporting  that  striking 
employees  were  being  urged  to  excesses  by 
members  of  the  Communist  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  whom  Rademacher  said 
had  heavily  Infiltrated  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. Many  striking  postal  employees,  .said 
Rademacher.  were  sincere  in  their  actlona 
but  had  t>ecome  the  "unwitting  dupes"  of 
the  S.D5. 

By  March  twenty-third  the  situation  had 
grown  so  serious  that  President  Nixon  de- 
clared a  state  of  national  emergency,  order- 
ing a.500  mllltATy  personnel  Into  New  York 
to  move  essential  mall.  The  following  day. 
after  the  Administration  had  sUlled  for  a 
week  to  tie  an  acceptance  of  wage  dem^mdl 
to  a  major  poatal  "reform"  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  Postmaster  Qeneral  Wlnton 
Blount  reported  that  the  strike  was  all  but 
over.  On  April  first,  it  waa. 
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September  18,  1970 

As  u  result  of  this  strike  the  Intersute 
C-ommerce  Commission  approved  increases 
averaging  15.2  percent  in  fourth-class  par- 
cel post  and  increased  by  one-third  the  coet 
of  other  classes  of  mall.  Although  postal  em- 
ployees benefited  from  their  compromise  pay 
hike  in  August  (retroactive  to  April  eight- 
eenth) they  were  set  up  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  further  controls  over  their  future 
earnings  and  Job  security.  They  unwittingly 
forced  passage  of  a  controversial  postal  re- 
form bill,  which  Postmaster  General  Blount 
admitted  would  huve  been  impossible  Just 
eighteen  month  earlier- 

And.  even  though  Americans  have  been 
asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  increased  posWl 
rates.  Poatmaater  Blount  has  continued  to 
Ignore  the  debts  owed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments for  International  posui  service.  The 
great  influx  of  Communist  projMganda  mall 
from  Latin  America,  for  Instance,  has  re- 
sulted in  outstanding  Hemispheric  postal 
debts  of  $9.1  million.  A  debt  of  %3  million, 
for  example,  la  owed  us  by  Communist 
Cuba — a  debt  which  has  been  escalated  over 
a  dacode  as  Castro  has  poured  In  tons  of 
propAgauda  by  mall.  Asked  why  the  Post  Of- 
fice ha*  neither  attempted  to  collect  these 
debts  nor  charged  interest  on  them  as  al- 
lowed by  international  agreement,  postal 
relations  spokesman  Kenneth  Fulton  coun- 
tered: "We  have  the  feelljig  it  would  cause 
lU  will  and  Poetinaster  General  Winston 
Blount  would  not  like  to  be  the  first  to 
Invoke  the  interest  clause." 

In  the  meantime.  American  taxpayers  are 
required  to  pay  the  eeUmated  •646  8  million 
wage  increase  demanded  by  the  imlons  and 
^>proved  by  President  Nixon,  as  well  as  the 
ten  percent  subsidies  totaUng  nearly  »800 
million  a  year  ^through  1970)  aa  provided  by 
Congress  In  its  passage  of  the  Postal  Reform 
Bill  of  1970. 

In  early  Augtist,  shortly  before  the  House 
voted  approval  of  the  most  sweeping  overhaul 
of  the  VS.  malls  since  Coogress  took  control 
in  1789,  Represents  Uve  H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa) 
and  other  opponents  of  the  bill  cbargeo  that 
the  measure's  provision  to  eliminate  Con- 
gress from  Its  policy  and  rste-moklng  role 
amounted  to  "taking  the  poet  office  away 
from  the  American  people."  As  the  second- 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Poet  Of- 
fice Oommittee.  Bepreeentatlve  Gross  blasted 
the  comproml.se  bill  charging  that  It  had 
failed  to  Uke  politics  out  of  the  post  office. 
As  Grose  put  it:  "The  postal  service  will  be 
as  polluted  as  ever  with  politics,  cronyism 
and  nepotism." 

Mr.  Gross  predicted  that  "the  wrath  of 
American  taxpayers  wUl  rise  and  make  future 
Congressmen  put  the  pieces  back  together." 
He  was  seconded  by  a  number  of  other  Rep- 
resentatives, whose  conoem  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  bill  ends  Congress'  J8l-yeikr 
control  over  mall  rates  and  the  pay  of  poetaJ 
employees  while  turning  the  »7  bllUon.  32.- 
OOO-branch  mall  system  over  to  an  Executive 
agency  run  by  eleven  governors  appointed  by 
the  President.  And.  although  an  amendnient 
was  added  to  the  bill  by  Conservatives  In  the 
House  to  protect  postal  workers  from  com- 
pulsory unionism,  postal  employees  are  never- 
thelces  to  be  represented  by  the  unions 
whether  they  like  It  or  not.  For  the  first  time 
in  any  federal  agency  ooUecUve  bargaining 
will  be  In  eOect.  The  workers  wiu  be  subject 
to  the  dlctatee  of  comptUsorir  arMtratlon. 

With  such  costly  and  dangerous  programs 
aa  the  Poatal  Academy  Training  Institute 
gradually  taking  their  toll  among  incoming 
employees,  the  continuing  radlc&Uzatlon  of 
poBUl  workers  by  agitators  within  the  unions. 
and  the  removal  of  Oongreselonal  control.  It 
could  well  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  most  vital  oommunloatlon  link  tn  the 
United  States  is  In  ruins  We  may  soon  And 
ourselves  forced  to  comply  abjectly  with  the 
whims  of  a  postal  Big  Brother  or  learn  to 
develop  "Extra  Sensory  Perception."— David 
Emerson  Otunaer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FABULODS  FOURTH  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NXW    TOOK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 
Mr.  WYDLEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  durins  my 
eight  years  ol  senice  In  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  my  tradition  to  issue 
periodic  reports  to  the  residents  of  the 
4th  Congressional  District,  keeping  them 
fully  informed  on  my  activities,  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  current  national 
ififiues  and  vital  problems  affecting  the 
Long  Island  area.  My  latest  report  has 
now  been  prepared  and  follows: 
Pabulodb  Fookth 
Congress  will  not  have  adjourned  by  the 
time  this  issue  of  The  Fabulous  Fourth 
reaches  you.  However,  with  Election  Doy 
drawing  nearer,  in  order  to  keep  this  report 
non-poltUcal  In  tone.  I  felt  that  It  should  go 
out  now. 

WTDLZa    DEMANDS    aELEASE    OV    RCPOaT   ON 
HIGH    BEEP    PRICES 

Refusing  to  give  in  to  the  preasuree  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups  or  to  the  persuasive  or- 
guments  of  his  fellow  congressmen  from  the 
catUe-productng  states,  CongTeesman  John 
W.  Wvdler  has  continued  his  demand  that 
the  full  text  of  a  28-page  report  on  the  price 
trf  beef — the  outcome  of  CongroBslonal  com- 
mittee hearings  which  he  had  requested — be 
released  so  that  the  pubUc  can  draw  ita  own 
conclusions. 

The  Report,  while  somewhat  critical  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  in 
terms  of  inadequatly  forecasting  domestic 
beef  oonsumptlon,  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  American  Cattleman's  Association 
haa  consistently  pursued  a  policy  of  recom- 
mending to  the  industry  that  It  "voluntarily" 
reduce  the  beef  supply  despite  the  fact  that 
beef  consumption  tn  the  United  States  Is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  off  about  3%  per  year. 

The  Cattlemen's  Association  lobbied  and 
pressured  against  the  adoption  Of  the  final 
report  of  the  Wydler  inltUted  investigation 
into  beef  prices  and  so  far.  tbey  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Report  recommended  imports 

"The  ba&lc  recommendation  of  the  Report." 
Wydler  said,  "was  that  the  Import  quota  on 
beef  be  related  to  consumer  demand  as  well 
as  to  producer  supply.  We  did  not  ask  that 
Import  controls  be  abolished.  We  merely 
asked  that  they  be  mode  more  flexible  and 
responsive  to  the  dlfferenoe  between  domes- 
tic supply  and  consumpuon." 

"The  second  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
port." he  continued,  'was  the  appointment 
of  an  18-member  Oongreaslonal  commission 
to  study  the  entire  beef  industry  over  a  two 
year  period  and  to  m&ke  recommendstions 
BO  that  an  adequate  supply  of  beef  would  be 
continually  arailable  to  the  American  house- 
wife at  reasonable  prices." 

"I  am  reluctant  to  speculate."  Wydler  said, 
"why  the  lobbyists  objected  to  an  impartial 
study  ol  the  beef  Induirtry!" 

The  Report  was  attacked  by  such  groups 
Bs  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
whQe  It  was  still  considered  to  be  confiden- 
tial and  presumably  only  In  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  InvesUgatlng  committee  1 
Those  who  opposed  the  Report's  contenu  ap- 
peared to  be  "In  tSie  know."  Wydler  com- 
mented. whUe  American  consumers  were  left 
to  guess  at  Its  contents. 

"I  strongly  supported  the  meastiree  out- 
imed  In  the  Report,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  action  to  give  the  Amertoan  house- 
wife a  square  deal  at  the  meal  market."  Wyd- 
ler declared. 

CapUon.— il  leading  questtonf  Mora  oi  a 
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tchfz  in  Congress  than  at  the  eardtable.  Cou' 
gressman  Wydler  took  a  few  moments  off  from 
his  routine  assignments  to  visit  the  Five 
Toicns  Senior  Center  in  Woodmere  where  he 
proffered  some  friendly  advice  about  which 
card  might  make  a  good  lead  in  the  bridge 
game.  Standing  far  right  is  Mrs.  Betty  Flynn. 
president  of  the  Five  Towns  Community 
Council,  who  will  not  divulge  hoic  wise 
Wydler  was. 

LET'S    LOOK    OEKAD! 

With  another  Congressional  election  near- 
Ing.  I  must  face  the  posslbUlty  that  this  may 
be  my  last  report  to  you  as  your  Congress- 
man. I  hc^e  not. 

After  eight  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  I  now  serve  on  two  of  the 
most  vital  Committees,  I  enjoy  having  ac- 
quired a  seasoned  sense  of  timing  and  tactics 
which  enables  me  to  get  things  done  for  the 
benefit  of  my  constituents. 

I  arr  aware  that  a  Congressrcuui  must  take 
a  long  range  view,  hoping  that,  on  the 
strength  of  his  record,  things  will  go  well  and 
he  will  continue  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
serving  his  cotistltuenis  and  of  pressing  for 
the  Federal  laws  and  Federal  aid  which  will 
improve  our  economy,  strengthen  our  se- 
curity and  safeguard  our  heritage,  not  only 
In  the  Fabulous  Fourth  but  all  over  our 
Nation. 

Caption. — "By-product"  of  LEM  space  re- 
search.  Joseph  Gavin,  director  of  Grumman's 
space  program,  describes  to  Congressman 
Wydler  the  improved  device  being  used  in 
heart  transplants  which  is  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  biomedical  aspects  of  space  science. 

WTDLES  HELPS  CAPTXTBE  SP*CX  OOXJJAS  FOK 

MASSAU 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  looked  oon- 
slderably  brighter  for  the  Grumman  Aero- 
space Corporation  when  in  July,  after  refus- 
ing to  accept  on  Initial  rebuff  In  Its  space 
related  proposals,  the  company  won  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Aeronautlca  and 
Spece  Administration  to  undertake  a  study 
for  a  "space  shuttle." 

The  space  shuttle  Idea  Is  basically  a  proj- 
ect to  develop  re-usable  space  vehicles  which 
can  be  flown  back  to  earth  and  re-launched 
thus  decreasing  the  cost  of  exploring  space 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

Grumman,  the  creator  of  the  LEM  which 
has  landed  men  on  the  moon  and  enabled 
the  crew  members  of  the  disabled  Apollo  18 
to  return  safely  to  earth,  faced  with  bitter 
competition  and  the  choice  of  other  oom- 
poniee  for  the  job.  came  fora'aid  with  a  low- 
cost,  low-risk  concept  of  a  space  ahuttle 
which  finally  won  acceptance. 

Representative  Wydler,  who  Is  a  member 
of  both  Congresslonol  sub-committees  con- 
cerned with  space  probes — the  one  which 
oversees  NASA  and  the  one  focused  on  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology — had  con- 
sistently fought  alongside  of  Grumman  to 
see  that  their  proven  competence  and  know- 
how  were  not  lost  to  the  national  space 
effort.  In  the  spring,  upon  invitation  from 
Wydler.  leading  members  of  the  Science  and 
A.nronnuttcs  Committee  had  visited  Grum- 
man to  tevlew  Its  past  performance  and  fu- 
ture potential. 

Commenting  on  Grumman's  new  assign- 
ment, Wydler  said.  "I  have  lesLmed  that  five 
million  dollars  a  week  are  channeled  into  the 
Long  Island  eooncsny  via  Grumman  and  I 
know  what  this  means  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  entire  area.  I  intend  to  see  that 
Long  Island  Is  falriy  treated  at  the  same 
time  that  otxr  nation's  place  in  space  is  pro- 
tected " 

WTVLXB  JorKS  TE.'^H  PICHT  ON  DBtJtlS 

Taking  full  advantage  of  his  position  u 
ranking  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvee,  which  has  Jttrlsdlctlon  In  the 
science  field  where  drug  reaearch  is  being 
done.  Congressman  Wydler  accepted  appoint- 
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m«nt    In    May    to   tne   Ku-cotics    Quldanca 
Council  of  the  Town  ol  Heu^ctead. 

Wydler'3  appointment  to  the  Council  gives 
the  Tonmshlp  direct  contact  with  some  of 
the  worlds  leading  reaearchen  in  the  area  ol 
dnigs  such  as  Dr.  Stanley  Tolles.  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Drugs,  and  Dr.  Sidney 
Cohen,  bead  of  the  Otvtslou  of  Narcotic  Ad- 
diction and  Abuse,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

In  accepting  appointment  to  the  Council 
Wydlcr  said  he  Intends  to  keep  this  entire 
area  fully  informed  about  the  availability  of 
federal  funds  to  Aght  the  drug  problem. 
Through  the  Cougressman'5  Washington  of- 
fice, tbe  latest  government  studies  on  drugs 
and  drug-related  subjects  as  well  as  free 
government-made  motion  plcturee  wUl  be 
channeled  into  the  bands  of  those  best  able 
to  make  significant  use  of  them. 

"In  March,"  Wydler  commented,  "the 
President  ordered  a  six-fold  Increase  In  fed- 
eral spending  In  1971  to  combat  drug  abuse 
among  young  people.  I  am  glad  to  Join  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  organuations  in  my 
Congressional  District  to  combat  drug  addic- 
tion where  U  exisu  and  to  forestall  drug  ex- 
perimentation among  the  youngsters  of  our 
County." 

Caption. — Timely  talk  on  t«ualons.  The 
Couples  Club.  Congregation  of  the  Sons  of 
Israel.  Woodmere.  luvtted  CongFeaaman 
Wydler  to  meet  with  them  and  discuss  the 
t«nsians  in  the  Middle  East.  Wydler  had 
called  for  fac«-to-face  negotiations  by  the 
guvemmenu  directly  involved  and  strong 
VS.  support  of  Israel  as  part  of  a  consistent 
policy  against  Communis:  aggressors.  Listen- 
ing to  his  viewpoints  are  Harvey  Krauser, 
Mrs  trvmg  Litwak  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Roth- 
man. 

Caption — My  country  tis  of  thee.  Nine- 
year-old  Kenneth  Orafaam,  who  uses  tbe  ed- 
ucational resources  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  tbe  Blind  In  West  Hempstead,  bacame 
better  acquainted  with  his  country's  flag 
when  Congieaemao  Wydler  preaent«d  an 
American  flag  to  the  Home. 
nxK    rLAcs 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. Coogreasman  Wydler  will  be  able  to 
provide  American  flag  decals  to  the  first  5000 
constituents  who  send  postal  cards  with 
their  names  and  addreasM  and  the  words 
"American  flag"  to  this  local  office  at  ISO 
Old  Country  Road,  Mineola.  New  York  11501. 

WTDLXB    WANTS   EQUAL   aiGOTS   FOB    WOMKN 

An  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution granting  equal  rights  to  women, 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Wydler,  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  reads  very 
simply:  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  nnlted 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  set." 

The  ratification  of  this  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  Wydler,  would  guarantee  women 
the  same  property  and  Inhttitanca  rights 
as  men  and  the  same  Job  opportuulUea.  "At 
last,"  he  said,  "women  would  b«  recognized 
as  first  class  citizens." 

MITCHCLL  nZLD  PLAK  HXZSS  aKTHDaCIMO 

Tbe  present  plans  for  the  oonimerela]  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  Mltchel  Field 
should  be  abandoned  and  new  plans  abould 
be  formulated  meeting  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nassau  for  open  space  and  community 
and  civic  services,  according  to  Congrcaaman 
Wydler. 

Commenting  on  the  existing  plans.  Wydler 
pointed  out  that  as  a  conservationist.  b«  la 
worried  about  th«  urban-type  pollution, 
traffic,  and  overcrowding  that  building  a 
"dty"  In  the  bean  of  Nassau  will  produce. 

"What  started  as  a  project  to  benefit  the 
public  welfare  baa  beoocoe  a  private,  com- 
mercial project  whose  aoJe  aim  la  financial." 
Wydler  said.  "Unless  we  reject  this  plan,  we 
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are  preaching   conservation   and   practicing 
destruction." 

"The  project  plans  drawn  up  by  the  De- 
velopment Corporation  are  incompatible 
with  a  suburban  way  of  Life.  I  want  to  see  a 
plan  which  protects  the  area,  maintains  its 
attractive  character  and  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  our  local  living." 

Caption. — Itaiian  society  adopts  Wydler. 
The  Italian  Cultural  Society  of  Garden  Ctty 
conferred  an  fiojtorary  membership  on  Con- 
gressvian  Wydler  at  its  annual  rprinfftiTne 
iiutaUation  of  officers.  Joining  in  the  festivi- 
ties were  Dr.  Anthony  lAsSata,  incoming  pres' 
ident.  and  Mtm.  LaSala. 

LisiauvTm  Eotmo-iTP 

Hlgbll^ts  of  Congressman  Wydler's  Vot- 
ing Record  in  the  9 1st  Congress 

Some  bills  I  voted  "yes"  on — tsdc  reform. 
Closed  tax  loopholes  and  provided  tax  re- 
ductions for  middle  income  famUlea. 

Clean  air.  Authorized  research  Into  air 
pollution  problems  involving  fuels  and 
motor  vehicles. 

Auto  safety.  Authorized  ^93  million  for 
three  year  period  for  motor  vehicle  safety 
acttviuea. 

Student  loans.  Makes  more  money  avail- 
able for  student   loans. 

Some  bills  t  voted  "no"  on — Agricultural 
appropriations.  Voted  against  large  farm  sub- 
sidy payments. 

Forest  timber.  Voted  against  additional 
tree  cutting  in  national  forest  land.  Would 
be  a  blow  to  conservation. 

Some  blU  I  have  sponsored — AnU-pomog- 
raphy.  Would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene literature  to  minors. 

Improved  transportation.  Provides  for 
long-term  financing  for  expanded  urban 
public  tran^MTtatlon  which  would  help  the 
URR 

Consumer  assistance.  Would  establish  an 
OiBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  tbe  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Volunteer  army.  Calls  for  the  eetabUsb- 
ment  of  an  all-volunteer  Army  by  July  1. 
1971. 

Ecology  Improvement.  Kstabllshes  a  na- 
tional college  of  Ecological  and  Environ- 
mental Studies. 

Postal  pay  study.  Establishes  a  presidential 
cQxnmlsalon  lo  study  pay  system  of  postal 
employees  and  to  recommend  area  pay  dif- 
ferentials tor  high-cost  living  areas  such 
as  Long  Island. 

EDUCATIONAL   AID  FOB  THOSI   WHO  KXX9  tX 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  provisions  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  iTltle  X)  related  Co  beneflta  for  children 
of  low-Income  families,  Congressman  Wydler 
has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  directly 
channel  federal  funds  Into  programs  of  max- 
imum benefit  to  these  youngsters. 

Commenting  on  the  mtroductlon  of  his 
bin,  Wydler  said.  "When  I  first  voted  for 
ESEA  funds.  I  understood  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  to  provide  educational  assistance 
to  children  of  low-Income  families.  Over  the 
years,  however,  the  funds  have  been  spread 
out  so  thin  In  certain  areas  that  tbe  pro- 
grams are  Ineffective  In  helping  tbe  very 
chUdran  for  whom  they  were  Intended." 

Tbe  Wydler  bill,  which  has  been  welcomed 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  the  Nassau 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is  receiving 
broad  Congressional  support, 

kUZJTAST    IKTTXTVKTtON    A   SBASKO 
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OuldeUnea  which  wlU  make  any  military 
intervention,  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  the  Jointly  shared  responsibility  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  embodied  in  a  bill  proposed  by 
Congressman  Wydler  which  is  similar  to  one 
Introduced  by  Senators  Jacob  E.  Javits  of 
New  Tork  and  Robert  J.  Dole  of  ^n^Tis 

Under  the  Wydler  propceal.  the  President 


as  Commander-in-Chief  can  conunlt  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  under  only  four  clearly 
defined  clrcunutances;  1)  To  repulse  a  sud- 
den attack  upon  tbe  United  States,  Its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions:  2)  to  repulse  an 
attack  against  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe 
United  States;  3)  To  comply  with  a  national 
commitment  caused  by  a  treaty  or  conven- 
tion already  agreed  to;  and  4)  To  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  United  States  na- 
tionals abroad. 

The  bin.  while  preserving  the  President's 
powers  to  retaliate  and  defend  this  country, 
requires  an  Immediate  presidential  report 
to  the  Congress  explaining  under  what  cir- 
cumstances military  intervention  was  initi- 
ated. Supportive  Congressional  action  must 
be  taken  within  30  days  or  the  President 
cannot  continue  to  authorise  the  military 
action. 

Wtdlkb  Rcvxkws  Jrr  Noisk  Battlx 

Reviewing  bis  eight  year  battle  to  reduce 
Jet  aircraft  noise.  Congressman  Wydler  noted 
In  the  Congreeslonal  Record  that  in  his  early 
days  It  was  a  lonely  fight  characterized  by 
indifference  and  sorcasm  upon  the  part  of 
some  of  bis  coUea^es  whose  constituents 
had  not  yet  experienced  dLBComfort  from 
sonic  boom  and  Jumbo  jets. 

"The  years  have  changed  this  apcthy,"  he 
observed.  "Now  there  is  a  substantial  body 
of  Congressmen  who  are  fighting  alongside 
me  and  progress  has  been  mude." 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee.  Wydler  has  Eucceeded  over 
the  years  In  obtaining  larger  &nd  larger  sums 
of  money  for  research  which  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  equipment  to  retrofit 
aircraft  to  reduce  Jet  noise  substantiaUy.  His 
bill  to  give  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion power  to  set  Jet  noise  limits  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Note:  A  reprint  of  Mr.  Wydler s  remorlu 
containing  a  chronological  account  of  his 
eight  year  anti-Jet  noise  battle  is  available 
from  his  District  Office.  1&0  Old  Country 
Road.  Mineola.  N.Y.  11501. 

Caption. — Preserving  tbe  Hempstead 
Plains.  John  A.  Ewald,  Jr..  president  of  For- 
ever Wild.  Inc.,  discussed  with  Congressman 
Wydler  ways  of  preserving  tbe  Hempstead 
Plains  aa  a  wild-life  sanctuary. 

Capuon.— Youth  at  work  .  .  .  oonxtruc- 
ttvelyr  Congressman  Wydler  Joined  Robert 
Ooldberg.  chairman  of  the  "Government  in 
Action"  program  and  principal  Edwin  B. 
KrawltB  at  a  "Model  Congress"  held  at  Law- 
rence HlRb  School  to  familtarlae  studenU 
throughout  tbe  County  with  tbe  workings 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
at  the  federal  level. 


VIOLENCE  ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  September  17, 1970 

Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  and  a  haU  ago  li>  one  of  m;  first 
statements  In  this  Chamber.  I  urged 
college  and  university  administrators  to 
take  a  strong  stand  against  violent  dem- 
onstrations on  their  campuses.  At  the 
time  I  was  one  of  the  few  voices  doing 
so,  but  since  then  many  others  have 
Joined  In  the  plea  for  such  a  policy  as 
the  only  means  to  guarantee  peace  on 
the  campuses,  short  of  closing  down  the 
Institutions.  In  fact,  even  the  President 
has  now  joined  In  the  cries  for  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  Justice  on  the  campuses. 

I  am  sure  the  events  of  last  spring 
dearly  showed  that  the  soft  approach  of 
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school  administrators  leads  to  tragic 
conse<iuenc€s.  As  another  term  ap- 
proaches, more  and  more  administrators 
have  realized  that  violent  and  imlawful 
demonsti  atlons  will  result  in  deaths  and 
school  closings.  In  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  their  students  and  faculty,  and 
the  institution  Itself,  numerous  college 
and  university  heads  are  adopting  poli- 
cies providing  for  swift  legal  action 
against  unlawful  demonstrators.  Includ- 
ing expulsion  from  their  Institution  and 
civil  complaints. 

srmoNG  roucixs  niosxd 

It  is  about  time  every  college  and  uni- 
versity spelled  out  Its  policy  against  the 
minority  of  radicals  seeking  to  destroy 
the  American  educational  system  and 
with  it  the  American  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  When  a  handful 
of  nihilistic  students,  and  In  many  cases, 
outside  professional  agitators,  are  per- 
mitted to  control  the  course  of  events 
at  our  universities,  stop  classes  and  take 
over  buildings.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  same  minority  moves  from  its  cam- 
pus training  grounds  Into  society  Itself 
to  satisfy  the  craving  for  destruction. 

We  are  seeing  this  happen  every  day. 
Policemen  are  shot  at  while  out  on  pa- 
trol. Judges  are  held  hostage  or  their 
cars  bombed.  Courthouses,  police  sta- 
tions, factories,  military  research  centers, 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings 
are   shaken  by  terrorist  attacks. 

LACK  or  CONTmOL  LEADS  TO  VIOLEHCE 

This  country  is  beginning  to  see  the 
results  of  leniency  in  the  past.  The  lack 
of  effective  administrative  control  on  our 
campuses  has  lead  to  a  feeling  that  all 
society  should  grant  concessions  to  who- 
ever throws  a  bomb  or  blocks  a  thor- 
oughfare. The  leniency  In  our  courts  has 
virtually  locked  up  our  law  enforcement 
officers  In  a  maze  of  Judicial  require- 
ments and  so-called  constitutional  safe- 
guards— safeguards  that  only  keep  the 
criminal  and  terrorist  safe  from  punish- 
ment. 

I  praised  Father  Theodore  M.  Hcs- 
burgh,  the  president  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  last  year  for  his 
tough  stand  against  unlawful  demon- 
strators. He  set  forth  the  following  policy 
for  his  Institution: 

Any  group  ttiat  subetltutes  force  for  ra- 
tional persujuton  will  tM  given  fUt«cn  min- 
utes of  meditation  to  c«aa«  and  desist  .  .  . 
If  there  Is  not  then  within  Ave  minutes  a 
movement  to  ceas«  and  desist,  students  will 
b«  notl&ed  of  expulsion  from  this  oom- 
muolty  and  tbe  law  will  deal  with  them  as 
nonstudents. 

A  spokesman  for  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity Informed  me  that  they  have  had  only 
one  minor  Incident  this  past  year  under 
the  new  policy.  In  that  Incident,  the  stu- 
dents Involved  were  suspended  from  the 
university.  He  Indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration feels  the  strong  stand 
against  unlawful  demonstrations  kept 
the  campus  peaceful  during  the  anti- 
Cambodla  period  In  tbe  spring.  Orderly 
demonstrations  and  speeches  were  per- 
mitted without  Incident  or  Injury. 

rZDCaAL   AID   TO   CAMPTTSia 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  ruled  oiit 
cutting  off  Federal  support  of  Institu- 
tions that  fall  to  take  action  against  In- 
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dividual  unlawful  demonstrators,  and 
rightly  so.  Many  students  who  want  no 
part  of  violence  or  law  breaking  would 
suffer  as  a  result.  Nevertheless,  these 
same  students  are  suffering  loss  of  class- 
room instruction  and  use  of  campus  facil- 
ities every  time  their  institution  Is  closed 
as  a  result  of  an  unlawful  campus  dis- 
order. 

Certainly  a  failure  on  the  part  of  an 
administration  to  take  corrective  action 
against  violence  and  destruction  on  its 
campus  Is  a  sign  of  its  inability  to  gov- 
ern its  institution  properly.  In  the  grant- 
ing of  Federal  aid,  such  a  failure  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  ex- 
amining the  ability  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  successfully  utilize  a  grant.  It 
Is  clearly  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  give  money  to  an  educational  In- 
stitution that  must  close  its  doors  dur- 
ing the  year  because  It  cannot  maintain 
order.  Why.  it  is  like  granting  funds  for 
a  new  post  office  to  a  ghost  town. 

Unless  the  administrators  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  willing  to  take 
a  strong  stand  against  lawlessness  and 
in  favor  of  order  on  their  campuses,  the 
1970-71  school  year  will  be  marked  by 
further  violence  and  destruction  and 
very  possibly  more  lives  lost. 

NATIONAL    GCAKD    TaAINlNO 

On  the  latter  point,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  better  training  and  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Ouard  units  operat- 
ing on  riot-torn  campuses  could  Insure 
greater  safety  and  help  prevent  tragedies 
such  85  those  that  occurred  at  Kent 
State  and  Jackson  State  Universities.  I 
have  urged  over  and  over  again  that  the 
units  be  given  extensive  training  and  be 
supplied  with  up-to-date  equipment  to 
meet  any  contingency  during  a  civU 
disorder. 

I  recently  toured  a  National  Ouard 
tralnmg  camp  in  New  York,  and  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  State  Is  im- 
plementing just  such  a  training  program 
based  on  excellent  riot  control  equip- 
ment. But  other  States  must  follow  New 
York's  lead. 

A    PLAN    roe    PCACS 

Many  schools  are  already  starting 
their  fall  terms.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  law  and  order  at  our  educational 
institutions.  My  program  to  keep  our 
campuses  peaceful  this  fall  would  re- 
quire the  following: 

First.  A  strong  statement  of  policy  by 
college  and  university  presidents  indi- 
cating that  they  will  take  swift  action 
against  any  unlawful  demonstrations. 
The  sanctions  would  include  expulsion 
from  the  institution  and  preferring 
charges  leading  to  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion for  violation  of  civil  and  criminal 
laws. 

Second.  The  drawing  up  of  plans  by 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  so  that  In  the 
event  of  disorders  on  a  campus,  legal 
action  can  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of 
life  or  destruction  of  property. 

Third.  Upgrading  of  tbe  training  and 
equipment  of  law  enforcement  officers 
and  National  Guardsmen  assigned  to 
riot-control  duties. 

A  sharp  line  should  be  drawn  between 
the  run-time  students  and  the  full-time 
agitators — the  hard-core  radicals — ^who 
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move  from  campus  to  campus  In  their 
efforts  to  stir  up  trouble  and  cause  dla- 
sention  and  violence.  In  many  cases.  It 
is  the  latter  who  start  the  rampages  that 
end  up  involving  whole  schools  and  who 
withdraw  before  the  police  or  riot 
squads  come  in.  These  people  have  only 
radical  revolution  on  their  mmds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
once  these  hell-bent  radicals  are  aware 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  destroy 
without  suffering  the  consequences,  we 
will  see  an  end  to  this  lawlessness  on 
the  campuses.  And  just  as  higher  edu- 
cation Is  meant  to  be  a  preparation  for 
one's  llfework,  once  we  stop  permitting 
our  campuses  to  serve  as  training 
grounds  for  revolutionaries  and  terror- 
ists, we  will  see  an  end  to  subversive  ac- 
tivities and  violence  In  our  society.  I, 
for  one,  hope  this  year  will  mark  the 
turning  point. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDESnS — 
AUGUST  24,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMLTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  17,  1$70 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1846, 
friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  him 
$200  with  which  to  nm  for  Congress.  He 
returned  tI99.26.  His  only  campaign  ex- 
pense was  75  cents  for  a  barrel  of  cider. 

It  is  expected  that  nationwide  expen- 
ditures of  political  candidates  on  elec- 
toral advertising  will  run  to  $50  million 
during  the  campaigns  this  year. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  phenom- 
enal increase  in  the  cost  of  campaign 
financing.  These  costs  have  now  reached 
the  stage  where  they  constitute  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  democratic  process.  They 
must  be  gotten  under  control.  Rigid  lim- 
its to  campaign  spending  must  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained. 

The  objective,  in  examining  tbe  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing,  should  be  a 
fair,  competitive  election  for  every  seat 
in  the  Congress.  This  objective  requires 
that  a  candidate  have  access  to  adequate 
resources  to  wage  a  competitive  cam- 
paign. 

Campaigns  should  be  financed  In  a 
way  that  will  build  support  for  our  po- 
litical institutions  and  respect  for  tbe 
iwlitlcal  process.  If  the  possibilities  for 
waging  a  campaign  are  denied  to  all  but 
the  financially  wealthy  or  the  richly  en- 
dowed, many  of  tbe  most  qualified  candi- 
dates may  effectively  be  denied  access 
to  the  political  arena.  And  unless  voters 
have  the  chance  to  choose  among  the 
best  possible  alternative  candidates,  tbe 
hopes  for  public  confidence  and  good 
govertiment  are  drastically  diminished. 

Several  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
excess  campaign  spending  have  been  pro- 
posed. One  is  the  use  of  tax  incentives 
for  political  contributions  to  divert  pub- 
lic funds  to  campaigns.  A  special  law- 
yers' committee  in  New  York  City  has 
recommended  others,  inrluriing  these: 

Congress  should  provide  by  statute  for 
direct  public  subsidy  of  all  general  elec- 
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Uon  campaigns  for  seats  In  the  Hoiue 
and  Senate.  avaUable  to  them  directly 
and  with  minimum  guidelines  for  use. 
Such  enttctment  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  to  tl.OOO  of  the  limitauon 
on  individual  contributions  to  any  can- 
didate: 

Every  legally  quaUfled  and  nominated 
candidate  for  Corvgress  may  send 
through  the  mails,  posuge  free,  one  let- 
ter or  printed  matter  to  every  registered 
voter  in  his  Bute  or  district,  within  30 
days  preceding  the  date  of  his  primary 
and  or  general  election: 

Congress  should,  by  legislation,  limit 
to  $25,000  the  amount  a  candidate  for 
Congress  may  spend  during  any  calen- 
dar year  in  connection  «-ith  his  own 
campaign  for  nomination  or  election; 

Federal  law  should  impose  strict  limits 
on  campaign  contributions  and  require 
full  reporting  of  contributions  and 
spending  by  all  primary  and  general 
election  candidate  for  Congress,  and  all 
committees  supporting  them.  A  Federal 
Elections  Commission  should  be  estab- 
lished to  administer  this  law. 

Although  I  do  not  support  direct  pub- 
lic subsidization  of  political  campaigns. 
I  do  support  tax  incenlives  and  strict 
and  enforceable  limitations  on  campaign 
spendmg.  _ 

The  financing  of  political  broadcasting 
is  probably  the  thorniest  problem  in  the 
whole  area  of  campaign  costs.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  now  passed  bills 
to  correct  current  political  broadcasting 
procedures  by  limiting  radio  and  TV 
spending  by  candidates.  The  House-Sen- 
ate conference  report  covers  purchase  of 
broadcast  time  by  presidential,  vice  pres- 
idential, senatorial,  congressional,  giuber- 
natorial,  and  lieutenant  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. 

Under  the  conference  report,  yet  to  be 
concurred  In  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  candidates  would  be  limited  to 
spending  an  amount  equal  to  7  cents 
for  each  vote  cast  in  the  prior  election 
for  the  office  sought,  or  $20.000 — which- 
ever is  higher.  Spending  In  primary 
elections  would  be  limited  to  half  that 
amount.  In  addition,  the  sale  of  TV  and 
radio  time  to  candidates  for  any  public 
office  must  be  made  available  at  the  low- 
est rates  charged  to  commercial  adver- 
tisers. This  change  would  reduce  politi- 
cal air  time  rates  by  close  to  one-third, 
it  is  projected.  FlnaUy.  existing  equal 
time  requirements  for  all  presidential 
candidates  would  be  repealed. 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  8ST  ISSUE 
BY  ECONOMIST  HENBY  C.  WALLICH 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
ly regarded  economist.  Henry  C.  Wallich. 
devoted  his  column  is  this  week's  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine  to  the  question 
of  the  supersonic  transport  program. 

As  a  member  of  his  profession.  I  have 
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great  respect  for  Mr.  WaUich's  views.  He 
brings  up  the  considerations  the  SST 
creates  regarding  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, a  point  that  has  occupied  my  at- 
tention for  over  a  year.  I  believe  that  the 
SST  debate  has  not  focused  sufficiently 
on  the  ramifications  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
Mr.  Wallich's  discussion  is  pungent 
and  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  not  already 
read  Mr.  Wallich's  column  wUl  Uke  the 
lime  to  do  so.  For  their  mformation.  I 
herewith  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
IntheRacoRD: 

Benrt  C.  Walucb  oir  ths  SST 
Congress  Is  DOW  debating  whether  to  ap- 
propriate taw  minion  to  buUd  two  prototypes 
of  the  Boeing  superaonle  transport.  It  by 
voung  down  ihi*  approprlaUon  we  could 
ground  all  Bupersonlc  flights,  I  would  lavor 
terminating  the  project.  The  nuisance  thai 
the  plane  will  cause  to  man  at  rest  or  at  work 
outweighs  Its  convenience  to  man  on  the 
wing.  Side-Iine  nol.w  at  the  airpor..  take-off 
roar  nearby,  aonlc  boom  wherever  It  goes 
at  full  speed,  will  make  the  plane  a  prime 
nuisance.  Disturbance  to  the  upper  atmos- 
phere ts  a  remote  but  serious  threat.  The 
travelers  gam  m  time  i^  unimpressive,  par- 
tlcularlT  when  measured  port-al  to  portal  in- 
stead oi  from  end  of  departure  delay  to  be- 
ginning of  arrival  stack.  Rarely  wUI  so  many 
be  bothered  on  any  day  to  save  so  little 
time  for  so  few. 

Some  of  the  SST's  opponenU.  with  eng^- 
Ing  parochialism,  talk  as  If  Congress,  by 
denving  the  money,  could  keep  ail  such 
planes  from  being  buUt.  tlnfortunately.  Con- 
gress cannot.  The  Pranoo-Brltlsh  Concorde— 
as  well  as  the  Russian  TlJ-144— 13  already 
flytng.  If  the  Concorde  proves  technically  and 
commercial  viable,  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion 16  whether  the  various  nuisances  are 
to  be  produced  by  their  plane  or  ours.  We 
c&nnoi  escape. 

It  Is  futile  to  argue  that  we  can  have  peace 
and  quiet  by  simply  denying  the  Concorde 
the  right  to  land  here.  What  we  can  have  Is 
a  nasty  argument  with  a  number  of  friends 
and  alUea.  We  keep  out  their  Concordes,  they 
keep  out  our  Jumbo  Jets.  Since  we  use  more 
airports  abroad  than  others  use  here,  we 
probably  are  at  the  short  end  of  that  stick. 
The  eventual  outcome  is  foreseeable:  a  com- 
oromlse  involving  some  noise  abatement. 
presumably  no  supersonic  flights  over  land, 
but  all  the  rest  pretty  much  as  programmed. 

WILL    CONCOSOe    FLT? 

The  question  therefore  Is  whether  the  Con- 
corde will  turn  out  to  be  viable.  Before  the 
plane  lifted  off  the  ground,  some  skepticism 
was  In  order.  But  now  that  Its  tests  have 
begun,  these  fears  or  hopes  are  beginning  to 
fade.  The  plane  has  not  yet  shown  that  It 
can  do  its  promised  top  speed,  because  the 
tests  have  not  yet  reached  that  phase.  Re- 
ports have  it  that  the  Concorde  is  "gaining 
weight."  1  e.,  that  the  designers  are  having 
to  reduce  its  payload.  But  reduced  commer- 
clai  viability  can  probably  be  made  up  by 
come-ons  to  the  purchasers.  A  Concorde  n. 
moreover,  Is  saJd  already  to  have  entered  the 
thinking  stage.  Seven  American  airllnee  and 
nine  foreign  ones  are  now  lining  up  to  buy 
Concordes.  The  Japanese  and  the  Dutch  are 
reported  to  be  dickering  with  the  RusElans 
for  the  TU-144  plus  some  preferential  air 
rout«s. 

If  the  SST  u  not  buUt.  the  oooaequencee 
for  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  will  be 
pretty  dramatic.  The  UJS.  now  is  a  strong 
exporter  of  planes.  If  the  CoDOorde  takae 
mer  the  world  market,  we  shall  beoome  a 
heavy  net  Importer.  The  supposed  stimula- 
tion of   tourism,  which  has  played  a  role 
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in  balance -of -payment  8  calculations.  X  do 
not  consider  worth  counting.  I  doubt  that 
many  tourists  will  pay  premium  fare  for  a 
chance  to  meet  their  maker  at  Mach  2.7.  But 
even  without  tourism,  the  annual  damage 
to  the  balance  of  paymenu.  conservatively 
estimated,  would  be  of  the  order  of  gl  bll- 
Ucn  till  19B5,  and  with  some  imagination 
tills  can  be  parlayed  above  $3  billion. 

WX   UDST    BUUD 

It  seems  clear  that  the  U.3.  has  little  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  from  terminating  the 
SST  project.  We  shall  tiave  to  build.  Never- 
theless, the  U.S.  is  not  witiiout  options.  We 
can  rush  to  build  the  SST  now.  as  is  being 
proposed,  or  we  can  delay  In  order  to  let 
tecbnolo^  catch  up  with  the  plane,  which  is 
said  to  be  rather  ahead  of  our  tested  capa- 
bilities. Evidence  of  that  are  the  big  design 
changes  which  the  plane  has  suffered  since 
Boeing  nosed  out  Locltheed  for  the  con- 
tract. The  SST  even  now  Is  almost  twice  a£ 
big  and  almost  half  again  as  fast  as  the 
Concorde.  But  tlie  plane  will  ultimately  A) 
faster  if  built  with  more  deliberate  speed- 

If  such  delay  lends  to  more  even  sharing 
of  the  world  airplane  market,  tills  would  not 
be  a  total  disaster.  The  BrlUsh — less  so  the 
French— need  exports  loo.  If  they  can  sell 
some  Ooncordee,  we  muy  have  to  lend  them 
less  money  next  time  tlwre  U  need  to  stabil- 
ize the  potmd.  But  the  decision  whether  to 
proceed  posthaste  with  a  commercial  SST 
or  simply  continue  development  work  Is  not 
yet  upon  us.  The  Issue  now  is  whether  to 
keep  open  our  options  by  building  the  proto- 
types, or  drop  out  altogether.  Clearly  we  must 
build. 


OUR  NATIONAL  POOD  SCANDAL 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  2 
days  I  have  included  in  the  Record 
statements  received  at  a  hearing  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacoij  and 
I  held  in  New  York  last  week  on  fad 
diets,  diet  pill  abuse,  and  nutritional 
safety.  Today  I  would  Uke  to  Include  the 
third  set  of  papers  received  at  the  hear- 
ing: 

OtJi  National  Food  Scandal 

(Testimony  of  Catbaryn  Elwood.  Manhattan, 

N.Y..  Sept.8.  1970) 

I  am  Cstbaryn  Elwood.  a  nutritionist  from 
Washington,  D.C.  During  my  lile-Iong  pas- 
sionate crusade  for  pure,  whole,  highly 
nutritious  foods  I  have  lecttued  widely 
tliroughout  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
taught  classes  In  nutrition  and  written  ar- 
ticles as  well  as  my  popular  selling  Feel  Uke 
A  MtUton.  now  in  paper  back. 

The  world,  as  well  as  the  university,  has 
been  my  classroom.  I've  searched  for  and 
found  health  resorts  and  spas  where  food 
Is  used  as  medlcme  and  the  sick  and  in- 
curables made  well.  My  last  study  was  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  with  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  investigating  their  meth- 
ods of  healing  and  uses  made  of  food  as 
therapy.  I  found  ttiat  while  Russian  diets 
too  are  becoming  more  sophisticated  they 
do  not  have  the  problems  of  poison  sprays, 
additives  or  so  much  reQnement.  I  found 
large  assortments  of  freshly  milled  grains 
at  all  markets.  They  were  also  applying  the 
newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  for  each  hos- 
pital patient  geu  100  mg  of  Vitamin  C  with 
hU  6  A.M.  fruit  juice. 

After  40  years  of  serious  concern  and  study 
I  am  convinced  that  modem  man  with  his 
inability   to   leave   well    enough   alone   has 
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created  his  own  suffering  by  destroying  his 
foods  Just  as  he  has  created  his  polluted 
environment  by  upsetting  the  natural  bal- 
ance In  nature. 

Man  has  made  three  devastating  destruc- 
tive assaults  on  our  food  In  his  food-tech- 
nology binge  in  the  lafit  200  years.  They  are: 
I-  reOning  and  processing  (especially  of  our 
carbohydrates— our  starches  and  sugars) ;  2- 
pollutlng  the  foods  with  poison  sprays;  3- 
changlng  the  foods  with  chemical  additives 
that  deceive  the  consumer.  Today  we  will 
concern  ourselves  with  the  first  one  only.  It 
is  the  very  beginning  of  Our  National  Food 
Scandal. 

Remember  that  malnutrition  is  hidden  like 
an  Iceberg.  The  damagmg.  dangerous  two- 
thirds  is  unseen.  It  destroys  without  our 
knowing.  Each  bite  of  reflned  deficiency  or 
fraud  foods  adds  to  the  deficit  until  the  hid- 
den hunger  accumulates  into  a  silent  sick- 
ness It  may  take  months  or  many  years  be- 
fore the  tooth  aches  or  other  degeneration 
makes  itself  felt  Then  it  is  often  too  late 
to  repair  the  damage  and  one  or  several  of 
our  common  modem  diseases  caused  by 
deficiencies  are  enucnched  for  the  rest  of 
our  life.  By  00  years  of  age  we  almost  all  have 
an  average  of  6  miseries  plaguing  us  and 
often  Is  excrutlating  combinations  too.  in- 
cluding h>-perten5lon,  arthritis,  diabetes, 
heart  disease,  cystitis,  liver  involvement. 
colitis,  emphysema,  hypoglycemia,  asthma, 
and  all  the  rest.  Most  everyone  is  wearing 
dentures  or  bridges  or  needjs  them.  We  are 
a  mess  healthwlse.'  Here  is  Dr.  Cheraskln's 
chart  showing  the  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
refined  sugar  we  are  eating  100  percent  be- 
tween prewar  and  19SB) .  It  Is  the  chief  health 
offender. 

Today  we  hear  the  cry  everywhere  for  more 
and  more  protein.  Of  course  we  are  mal- 
nourished for  proteins.  But  the  second  cry 
is  always  ""low"  or  "no"  cartx>hydrate.s — this 
Is  where  either  Ignorance  or  deception  lies  for 
unrefined  carbohydrates  offer  fine  amotmts 
of  protein  if  they  are  properly  grown  Wheat 
germ  for  Instance  has  twice  as  much  pro- 
tein as  turkey.* 

Our  refined,  emasculated  grains  bave  lost 
so  much  of  their  life-creating  and  life-sus- 
taining values  they  have  literally  become  a 
•"dirty  word"  in  nutrition  circles.  They  must 
have  all  their  nutritive  values  returned— the 
proteins,  the  rich  Vitamin  B  complex,  Vita- 
min E,  the  trace  minerals  that  are  responsible 
for  hormone  production  and  aU  the  rest. 

People  do  not  know  the  possible  health 
values  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  other  grains 
and  what  fine  nutritional  health  they  have 
provided  the  world  of  grain  eaters  for  cen- 
turies. If  so  they  would  demand  that  we 
"grow  them  right "  For  instance  wheat  from 
our  once  virgin  soils  averaged  18  percent 
protein.  Today,  the  soils  being  what  they 
are.  it  is  only  8  to  12  percent.  Dr.  Albrecbt 
has  shown  us  bow  to  husband  the  soil  so 
wheat  provides  3a  percent  protein.^* 

Nutritionists  know  the  score.  During  the 
International  Dietetics  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington last  Septemlier,  I  asked  Dr.  Jean 
Meyer,  the  famous  Harvard  University  nutri- 
tionist: "How  con  the  United  States  possibly 
even  hope  to  make  headway  In  Improving  the 
health  of  her  people  when  such  deficiency 
foods  as  white  sugar,  com  syrup,  white  flotir 
products,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  white  rice  and 
all  refined  products  still  appear  on  diets  and 
menus  everywhere?  Tou  and  I  know  that 
experiments  with  animals  show  that  when 
they  are  fed  these  reflned  foods  they  become 
crippled,  stem,  111  and  die  young.  Right  here 
at  tills  dietetic  conference,  I  am  amazed  and 
shocked  to  see  tiuit  these  disease  causing 
foodless  foods  are  still  recommended  in  the 
diets  and  menus  for  children  In  the  Head 
Start  program." 

Dr.  Meyer  replied:  .  .  unless  people 
learn  a  great  deal  more  about  nutrition,  we 
are  going  to  have  difficulties  ...  I  think 
there  Is  really  no  simple  answer  to  your  ques- 
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tion  except  that  this  is  what  the  profession 
of  dietetics  is  all  about."  (applause) 

Indeed  this  is  what  the  profession  of  die- 
tetics is  all  about.  And  the  cheating  foods  we 
sincere  honest  nutritionists  would  outlaw 
are  still  recommended  In  the  "basic  four" 
which  is  to  t>e  revived  and  sold  again  as  the 
safe  food  way  to  health  by  our  government 
beginning  this  month.  They  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  following  shocking  facts  of 
degeneration. 

1.  Did  you  know  that  the  United  States 
ranlts  25th  in  male  life  expectancy?  This  was 
the  very  bottom  of  the  36  countries  report- 
ing. A  man  born  in  Sweden  would  have  a 
chance  of  living  five  years  longer  tban  in  the 
USA?' 

2.  Did  you  know  tiiat  the  United  States 
again  hits  rock  bottom,  number  18.  with  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rate.*  This  means 
that  If  the  40.000  infanta  who  died  in  the 
United  SUtes  m  1969  had  been  born  In  either 
the  Netherlands  or  In  Sweden  they  would  be 
alive  today,  and  undoubtedly  thriving.' 

3.  Did  you  know  that  cancer  (leukemia)  is 
still  the  first  cause  of  death  among  children 
under  14  years  of  age?  ' 

4.  Did  you  know  one  In  every  three  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States  under  six  years 
of  age  suffers  from  anemia?  * 

5.  Did  you  know  that  10.000  persons  die 
of  starvation  every  day  in  the  world,  that 
untold  millions  suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
diseases  attributable  to  malnutrition?* 

e.  Did  you  Icnow  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  doctors,  nurses  or  hospital  beds  avail- 
able In  the  United  SUtes  to  accommodate 
the  millions  who  are  suffering  from  the  de- 
generative ailments  caused  by  foods  that  are 
sold  as  nutritious?  This  shortage  hits  the 
mentally  111  too.  Dr.  Irving  Phillips  saya  1.4 
million  children  need  psychiatric  care  but 
less  tban  500,000  are  getting  it.*" 

7.  Old  you  know  we  have  a  total  gSO.OOO,- 
000.000  health  (sickness)  cost?  Tbab  six  bil- 
lion dollars  are  spent  for  drugs  and  12  bil- 
lion for  medical  doctor  indu-itry  and  that  the 
106  billion  dollar  food  industry  actually  sup- 
ports the  first  total.^' 

8.  Did  you  know  that  what  is  described  as 
"enrichment"  of  foods  is  the  "greatest  fraud 
ever  perpetrated  on  the  American  people"? 
For  example  when  wheat  is  processed  into 
white  flour  to  make  bread,  cakes,  donuts, 
pastas,  etc.  most  of  the  vitamin  B  complex. 
Vitamin  E.  proteins,  unsaturated  fats,  and 
minerals  are  losi?  And  that  when  food  firms 
"enrich"  foods  they  only  put  in  four  or  five 
chemicals  to  replace  some  of  the  60  or  more 
nutrients  lost  In  the  processing?  " 

9.  Did  you  know  that  ill-cbosen  foods  are 
directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  10  mil- 
lion pain-racked  arthrltlcs.  40  million  obese. 
and  27  million  (over  20  years  of  age)  who  are 
affiicted  with  degenerative  heart  disease?  Plus 
all  the  other  life-degrading  aflUetlons  of  our 
90  million  chronically  III?  » 

10.  Did  you  know  that  our  degenerative 
conditions  are  Increasing  90  percent  faster 
tban  our  population?  >* 

11.  Did  you  know  that  epilepsy  costs  over 
1  billion  a  year  and  only  1  In  4  can  work. 
That  it  Is  increasing  alarmingly  and  la  lour 
times  as  common  as  cancer?  >* 

12.  Did  you  know  that  most  of  our  coun- 
try's two  million  alcoholics  would  never 
have  become  interested  in  any  form  of  liqucn' 
if  their  diets  bad  been  adequate  In  vitamin 
B  complex?  ** 

13.  Did  you  know  that  most  d^lnquents 
and  criminals  are  malnourished,  and  that 
their  crimes  ar«  associated  with  low  blood 
sugar,  a  condition  traceable  to  the  use  of 
sugars  In  Ice  cream,  candy  and  pastries,  soft 
drinks  and  hidden  in  most  food  products 
today?" 

14.  Did  you  know  that  paranoid,  psychotic 
and  schlKopbrenics  are  being  reetored  to  more 
normal  living  by  supplying  them  with  the 
nutrients  lost  In  food  prooeaalng?  " 

1&.  Did  you  know  that  In  tba  USA  one  In 
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14   babies   born   are  deformed   while  only   1 
in  116  are  born  deformed  In  India?" 

16.  Old  you  know  a  survey  showed  that 
only  60  percent  of  the  households  in  the 
United  States  had  good  diets,  but  that  in 
1965 — 10  years  later — the  percentage  had 
dropped  to  50  percent.  Every  food  survey 
since  1880  has  shown  an  Increasing  lowering 
of  good  eating  habits  because  of  the  increas- 
mgly  lowered  quality  of  nutrition  in  foods?  ^ 

17.  Did  you  know  that  a  report  that 
stunned  the  nation  in  1960  stated  that  96 
percent  of  the  children  10  years  old  in  one 
group  had  an  average  of  10  teeth  eittter  de- 
cayed, filled  or  missmg?  Five  percent  of  the 
children  needed  immediate  dental  attention? 
It  is  estimated:  700  million  teeth  in  the 
United  States  today  need  dental  repair .» 
■  See  Page  31.) 

18.  Do  you  remember  the  figures  of  the 
draft  scandal?  Thirty  percent  of  our  most 
representative  young  men  were  rejected  as 
unfit  for  World  War  I  and  n.  By  1964  this 
had    doubled    with    a    68    percentage    unfit. 

Doesn't  this  sound  like  a  food  scandal 
to  you? 

Doesn't  this  sound  as  if  we  needed  emer- 
gency action — a  real  food  revolution? 

rOOTWOTZS 
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Statkmxnt  or  Db.  Moston  B.  Oubjcm 
Gentlemen:  I  am  here  at  the  request  of 
the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff.  I  am  a  prac- 
ticing physician  In  the  City  of  New  Tork. 
I  earned  "my  MJD.  degree  from  New  Tork 
University  and  had  my  internship  and  resi- 
dency training  in  internal  medicine  at  Bd- 
levue  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  my  practice,  I  temdi  at 
New  York  University  College  of  Medicine, 
and  hold  various  hoepltal  appointments.  I  am 
in  charge  of  a  Nutrition  CUnlc  of  the  New 
Tork  City  Department  of  Health.  I  con- 
tribute to  various  professional  and  lay  pub- 
lications. I  am  a  consultant  bo  many  diet 
clube.  I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
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c*n  Me<Jlc*l  A«ocl*Uon.  as  well  u  »  mem- 
ber or  fellow  of  m&ny  medical  and  scieatU- 
ic  socieuea.  I  am  also  Uie  author  of  *  book 
on  weight  reducuon  entlUed  How  To  Get 
TMnner  Once  And  For  AU.  I  am  moBtly  con- 
cerned wiih  obesity,  which  I  consider  the 
nation  s  moat  important  public  health  prob- 
lem today,  and  with  the  need  for  better 
nutrtiion  education  of  the  American  public. 
I  have  been  asked  to  tesUfy  on  the  mat- 
ter of  fad  diets.  Pad  diets  are  method*  of 
e*uug  that  capture  the  unaglnatioa  of  many 
people  tor  paaalug  periods  of  Ume  The  prom- 
IM  oX  the  ^leclal  diet  usually  I&IU  Into 
one  of  five  areas:  as  a  cure  for  a  specl&c 
malady  such  a*  arthritis,  cancer,  or  circula- 
tory dueaae;  as  a  prevention  of  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  diseases  such  as  the  common 
cold;  as  a  treatment  of  sexual  inadequacy 
I  real  or  imagined) ;  as  a  general  panacea  lor 
unending  good  health  and  longevity,  and 
lasUy  as  "a  sure  cure"  for  obesity. 

The  fad  diet  is  the  diet  found  outaide  re- 
sponsible medical  theory,  proposed  often  by 
word  of  mouth  of  those  without  reasonable 
scientific  background,  and  often  by  those 
whoae  sole  goal  Is  oommercial  profit.  Dleu  do 
play  a  significant  role  in  maintaining  good 
health  and  controUing  diseases.  Properly 
constituted  diets  are  part  of  the  preventive 
and  therapeutic  armamentarium  of  modem 
medicine,  but  responsible  medicine  avoids 
rash  promise  and  restrtcu  itself  to  reasonable 
assurance. 

The  food  myths  that  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  are  gradually  dis- 
sipated by  education.  Euid  though  undesir- 
able, rarely  represent  a  significant  health 
problem.  The  fad  diet,  the  diet  based  on  false 
presumptions  and  unrealistic  promises,  often 
presents  a  true  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
mdlTidual.  The  threat  may  take  more  than 
one  form.  An  individual  may  give  up  a  good 
nutritional  practice  for  one  which  wUl  de- 
prive htm  of  essential  nutrients  with  conse- 
quent health  deterioration.  I  have  seen  In- 
dividuals avoid  proper  care  and  fatally  delay 
getting  medical  attention  because  they  were 
relying  on  a  fad  diet  to  cure  an  Illness! 

In  the  field  of  weight  control  there  are 
ample  statistics  to  show  that  the  obese  indt- 
vtdual  has  a  shortened  life  expectancy  and 
a  higher  incidence  of  serious  disease.  There 
ore  probably  forty  million  overweight  adults 
in  this  country,  plus  another  ten  or  fifteen 
million  who  are  concerned  about  becoming 
overweight  Added  to  this  ts  another  ten  or 
fifteen  million  persons  who  are  not  over- 
weight but  who  are  concerned  about  mem- 
bers of  their  families  who  are  overweight. 
This  represents  a  population  group  of  almost 
70.000.000  Amenc&ns  who  are  attentive  to 
dietary  appeals.  Of  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple concerned  with  overweight,  most  accept 
the  need  to  diet,  but  few  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  either  food  values  or  nutritional 
requirements.  They  are  therefore  quick  to 
accept  a  fad  diet,  especially  If  that  diet  seems 
"easy."  If  this  diet  Is  Ul  conceived  and  lacks 
the  proper  nutrients,  the  danger  can  be 
enormous.  Diets  tried  by  m.ll1!oDs  of  people, 
and  millions  are  realistic  numbers  In  weight 
control,  are  bound  to  include  subjects  whose 
health  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
nutritional  qiiaJlty  deprivation. 

Some  fad  diets  nuy  appear  to  be  innocuous 
on  the  surface,  but  if  they  are  ineffectual 
and  give  merely  false  hope,  the  delay  that 
reeults  may  be  the  difference  between  a 
longer  and  a  shorter  life  expectancy  for  tbe 
obese  individual  The  fad  diet  presents  its 
daneer  alwavi  by  false  hope,  frequently  by 
unnecessarily  delaying  achtevnnant  at  goals 
when  time  Is  a  significant  health  factor, 
and  too  often  by  presenting  a  diet  whose 
lack  of  full  nutritional  value  results  tn  a 
direct  detrimental  effect. 

The  control  of  fad  dirts  ts  through  educa- 
tion of  the  public.  It  Is  tbe  replacement  of 
fantasy  and  wishful  thinking  with  nutrl- 
tlooal   reality   and   understanding.    Leader- 
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ship  In  this  area  of  education  must  of  course 
come  from  those  best  equipped  to  give  It: 
the  teacher  knowledgeable  In  nutrition,  the 
physician,  the  dieUtlan.  and  the  pubUe 
healtii  nutritionist. 

How  many  high  school  principal  can  look 
at  their  graduaUng  claM  and  say  these  chil- 
dren are  as  conversant  with  what  to  est  as 
they  are  with  what  to  wear?  I  doubt  that 
there  are  many.  How  many  medical  school 
deans  are  there  who  honestly  feel  that  their 
gTsduatlng  seniors  are  equipped  to  tell  the 
graduating  high  school  seniors  how  to  con- 
struct a  good  diet.  I  doxeaay  very  few.  There 
are  few  medical  schools  who  give  adequate 
courses  on  clinical  dleteUcs  to  their  stu- 
denu.  Dff  facto  leadership  in  nutrlUon  edu- 
cation for  the  public  has  been  abrx:>gated  by 
those  who  should  be  responsible  for  this  lead- 
ership. Leaderahlp  of  the  public  in  this  area 
has  too  often  been  given,  by  default,  to  the 
quack  and  to  the  unscrupulous  who  do  not 
mind  making  money  on  the  fears  of  the 
nutritionally  uninformed.  We  have  innu- 
merable diet  clubs  and  groups  that  must 
ser\-e  millions  of  Americans,  that  perform 
an  important  and  needed  function,  yet  how 
many  have  qualified,  professional  leadership? 
The  need  then  is  for  our  school  systems  to 
recognize  the  Importance  of  Increased  nutrl- 
Uon teaching.  Could  not  the  government 
provide  the  IncenUve  to  put  this  in  effect? 
The  need  Is  for  medical  schools  to  include 
clinical  dietetics  in  the  curriculum.  Could 
not  the  government  provide  incentive  to  put 
this  into  effect?  Should  not  the  government 
Insl&t  on  responsible  professional  leadership 
for  diet  clubs?  Professional  leadership  in 
this  area  would  multiply  and  insure  the  ben- 
eflu  of  these  organizations.  Medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  are  encouraging  the  use 
of  ambulatory  facilltlee,  yet  no  provision  is 
made  to  pay  for  the  supply  of  nutritional 
care  and  advice.  The  busy  physician  should 
be  encouraged  to  send  his  patient  to  com- 
petent dietitians  for  nutritional  Instruction 
and  advlc*.  but  those  individuals  who  re- 
ceive assistance  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  other 
medical  care  should  receive  equal  consider- 
ation for  their  nutritional  care. 

The  Ume  has  come  for  us  to  recognize  the 
fad  diet  as  a  true  pollutant  of  the  national 
heoltb,  generated  by  Invention  but  erasable 
by  education.  The  time  for  this  nutrition 
education  Is  now.  Oovernment  should  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  for  this  nutrition  educa- 
tion as  tbe  only  true  answer  to  this  problem. 
It  Is  equally  important  that  the  government 
provide  gelgbt  to  the  concept  of  the  impor- 
tance of  nuiaitlon  education  by  Including 
respoDBible-'^utrltional  services  as  an  In- 
trinsic part  of  i»ald  medical  care  In  federally 
supported  ambulatory  medical  services. 

Statuent  or  Mms.  Bula   Bex  CoasAK.   Aa- 

socuTs  PBORsao*.  NtmxnoK.  Horn  Eoo- 

woKica     DKPkamtan.     Qttkkks     Oouxoa, 

Plitshimo,  N.T. 

I  thank  you,  Congressman  Wolff,  for  the 
opportunity  to  6pe.ik  to  the  problem  of  fad 
diets,  food  myths,  and  diet  pill  abuse. 

I  speak  as  a  former  dietitian  and  now  a 
nutrttlonlst  and  teacher  of  dietitians  at 
Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  Tork. 

Reducing,  as  we  all  know,  is  very  difficult. 
The  only  thing  harder  ts  gaining — surprising 
as  that  seenu  to  us  who  are  overweight. 

Short  term  reducing  can  be  accomplished 
through  many  avenues  or  gimmicks:  some 
of  which  are  very  popular,  some  of  which  are 
coetly.  some  of  which  are  dangerous  to  our 
health. 

These  avenues  or  gimmicks  Include:  off- 
beat diets  of  many  sorts,  most  of  which  have 
nutritional  deficiencies,  pills  to  reduce  ap- 
petite, pills  to  Increase  metabolic  rate,  even 
steam  baths  which  reduce  us  for  the  mo- 
ment— Id   loss  of   body   moisture. 

Also  widely  used  but  used  in  vain  are  vari- 
ous foods  which  have  or  claim  to  have  low- 
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mnd  calories.  AU  X  have  priced  are  more 
costly  than  the  standard  Item.  Among  tbcss 
are  the  foods  with  added  cyclamatea  or  sac- 
charin. 

Successful  weight  reduction  is  perTnanenC 
weight  reduction,  and  there  is  no  easy  or 
magic  way. 

This  necessitates  a  change  In  eating  hab- 
its— permanently.  This  means  we  must  live 
without  the  over-eating  we  have  been  doing. 
That  is:  if  we  like  pastry — we  must  learn 
to  avoid  It  or  eat  It  only  rarely,  if  we  like 
fried  foods — again  learn  to  avoid  them  or 
eat  them  rarely,  if  we  like  between-meal 
snacks,  we  must  learn  to  avoid  tbem  or  aeleot 
only  the  calorie-free  Items  and  those  not 
sweetened   with   sweeteners. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  If  we  like  sweets, 
we  must  either  avoid  them  or  eat  less  of 
them.  This  includes  sweetened  drinks,  sweet- 
ened tea,  sweetened  coffee.  Cyclamatea  and 
saccharin  are  no  alternative — they  Just 
keep  us  yearning  for  the  real  thing — and  we 
will  eventually  go  back  to  the  real  thing, 
gaming  the  weight  again. 

I  believe  that:  diet  foods  are  too  generally 
available,  many  items  are  labeled  "diet" 
foods  or  "low  calorie"  foods  which  are  not 
really  so.  These  should  be  prohibited  or  su- 
pervised more  closely. 

Even  the  diabetics  are  happier  in  the  long 
run  if  they  eat  foods  ttom  the  regular  menu, 
but  within  their  diet  prescription. 

Present  diet  aids  for  reducing  tend  to  re- 
duce only  the  pocket  book. 

The  comedian  who  said:  "I've  been  re- 
ducing for  a  year  now;  naturally  I  am  15 
pounds  heavier"  was  only  too  right. 

In  my  opinion,  these  items — fad  dleu,  re- 
duced calorie  Items,  diet  puis.  etc.  need  to  be 
controlled  much  more  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, and  need  to  be  leas  available  and  less 
tempting  to  tbe  general  public.  Indeed.  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  the  quantities  of  these  foods 
with  additives  which  are  avaUable  today,  and 
which  are  widely  used  by  both  children  and 
adulu. 

It  comes  back  to  the  old  aaw:  the  best 
exercise  for  reducing  ts  pushing  yourself 
away  from  tbe  table. 

Wax  THK  RcAL  Food  Faooist  Plcask 
St  AMD  Vr7 

(SUtement  of  UUca  H.  Robinson.  M.D.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  offered  me  tbe 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  "fad 
diets."  and  on  what  I  think  should  be  done 
to  correct  abuses  associated  with  them. 

An  expert  FDA  witness  at  the  recent  PDA 
Vitamin  Hearings  testified  that  be  believed 
tbe  number  of  food  faddists  in  tbe  United 
States  was  "very  small."  ■  But  let  us  ask:  la 
a  fad.  dietary  or  otherwise,  necessarily  good 
or  bad? 

Tbe  dictionary  defines  a  fad  as  a  custom. 
style,  etc.  that  many  people  are  interested 
In  for  a  abort  time;  passing  fa&hion.  erase, 
or  hobby.  *  Since  hobbles  may  be  worthwhile, 
the  term  la  somewhat  ambiguous  as  to  the 
value  of  a  fad. 

This  is  definitely  the  case  with  fad  dleU. 
The  Australian  champion  swimmer,  Mur- 
ray Rose,  was  raised  on  what  might  be  called 
a  fad  diet  It  was  devoid  of  meat  and  placed 
special  emphasis  on  "four  magic  foods:"  sea- 
weed, rose  hips,  yeast,  and  wheat  germ  oil. 
Be  won  6  Olympic  medals.  4  of  them  gold.* 

The  leadership  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  American  Medical  As- 
socution  In  their  public  pronouncements 
about  food  fads  do  not  go  by  the  dictionary. 
To  them,  food  faddists  are  generally  all 
lumped  together  with  quacks,  and  accused 
of  "attacking  the  quality  of  our  foods  and 
the  quality  of  medl^  care  In  this  country."' 

I  notice  that  the  preceding  speaker.  Dr. 
Olenn.  similarly  regards  all  fad  diets  as  com- 
pletely unsdentlfle.  I  did  not  hear  blm  say 
some  fad  diets  are  bad  or  good. 
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He  also  said  persons  should  go  only  to 
physicians  for  nutritional  advloe.  Like  blm. 
I  am  also  a  physician  and  member  of  the 
AMA.  but  sworn  testimony  of  FDA  witnesses 
at  the  recent  PDA  Vitamin  Hearings  should 
make  us  cautious  about  claiming  a  monopoly 
on  nutritional  knowledge: 

Q.  [to  Dr.  Bodges.  Profes&or  of  Internal 
Medicine  at  Umverslty  of  Iowa  Medical 
School]  "Is  It  your  opUilon  that  the  average 
physician,  knows  tittle  about  vitamin  defi- 
ciencies. Doctor?" 

Dr.  Bodges.  "Tea.  air."  * 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Q.  [to  Dr.  Lowe.  Director  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment (NIB)  I  "Oo  you  believe  it  la  pertinent 
Information  to  a  pediatrician  to  know  the 
role  in  the  nutrition  of  an  Infant  of  each  of 
those  nutrients  in  the  table?" 

Dr.  Lows.  "I  would  have  to  say  most  pedls- 
tnctans  and  many  sclentlsu  are  uninformed 
on  the  role  of  each  of  these  in  nutrition." 

Q-  "Do  you  think  they  should  be  In- 
formed?" 

Dr.  Lowr.     In  an  Ideal  world."  ■ 


Q.  [  CO  Dr-  Schaefer.  Director  of  HEW's  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey)  "Based  on  your  ex- 
perience and  your  knowledge,  would  you  con- 
sider hospital  records  a  good  indicator  of  the 
status  of  a  given  individual  with  respect  to 
the  sufflclency  of  bis  level  of  tbe  various  es- 
sential vitamlna  and  minerals?" 

Dr.  ScHAicrca.  "Normally  this  Is  not 
done  .  .  ." ' 

Dr.  ScHji£m.  ".  .  .  In  the  context  of  the 
American  population  we  consider  the  prev- 
alence that  we  have  found,  the  biochemical 
findings  [of  vitamin  deflciendasj  as  extreme- 
ly high,  alarming,  use  whatever  tenn  you 
wish."* 

Dr.  ScHAxrxB.  "I  dont  think  the  onus  can 
be  placed  Just  on  the  public  health  author- 
ities. Let  me  point  this  out.  I  would  be  amiss 
if  I  did  not  indicate  that  there  has  been  less 
and  less  recognition  of  tbe  problems  of  mol- 
nutrltloD."  "* 

"Most  physicians  are  not  really  equipped 
to  evaluate  their  patients'  nutrlUonal  status 
and  nutritional  needs.  .  .  .  Very  little  nutri- 
tion is  taught  in  most  medical  schools."  " 

"...  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical 
profession  [is]  inadequately  trained  in  nutri- 
tion, with  no  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  pbyslclans  having  had  much  of  any  nutri- 
tional training  In  our  medical  schools.  .  .  ."  " 

In  the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health,  the  panel  on  Nutrition 
Teaching  and  Educauon  chaired  by  Grace  A. 
Ooldsmttb,  MJ>..  I>ean,  School  of  Public 
Health  of  Tulane  University,  confirmed  the 
handicap  physicians  have  had  in  tbelr  nutri- 
tional education: 

"The  teaching  of  nutrition  In  schools  of 
medicine,  denblstry  and  numn^  la  most  In- 
adequate at  the  present  time;  in  some 
sofaools  It  is  almost  nooexistent.  .  .  .  Tbe 
ntimber  of  specialists  In  nutrition  am<Mic 
pbysbilalu,  dentists  and  nurses  Is  very 
limited:  a  few  hundred  persons  (In  a  nation 
of  304  mlUlon]  would  be  an  opUmlstlc 
estimate."  >> 

•  •  •  •  a 

"(a)  No  objective  assessment  of  the  nutri- 
tional knowledge  acquired  by  medical  stu- 
dents has  been  made,  (b)  Sufficient  nutrt- 
tlonal  questions  do  not  appear  on  National 
or  State  Board  examinations  to  provide  a 
fair  test  of  nutritional  knowledge."  ^ 

A  major  reason  for  Inadequate  nutrition 
education  has  t}een  FDA-AUA  Insistence  that 
the   superlative    quality   of    American   food 
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makes  malnutrition  only  a  remote  possibU- 
Ity.  The  chief  architect  of  FDA's  proposed 
and  very  resirlcUve  vlUmln  regulations.  Mr. 
Weissenbcrg.  testified  that  even  a  food  fad- 
dist would  get  bis  vitamins  and  minerals  In 
sufficient  supply  If  he  shopped  in  a  grocery 
store  stocked  with  fine  foods,^  but  In  a 
health  food  store  he  would  be  "grossly  mis- 
led" by  anything  he  bought  there." 

PDA's  chief  nutritionist,  Mr.  Boehne,  ac- 
knowledged that  people  who  want  food  as 
close  to  the  natural  state  ae  poeslble  are 
not  food  faddists,  but  If  they  want  vitamin 
Bupplements  aa  natural  as  poeslble.  then  he 
cotislders  such  people  faddists."  '* 

In  thta  climate  of  prejudice,  ambiguity, 
and  profeaional  Ignorance,  good  Judgments 
about  the  benefit  or  harm  of  so-called  fad 
diets  are  very  dlfllcuU  to  make,  especially 
when  no  specific  analyses  of  the  diets  are 
made,  which  is  usually  the  case. 

To  clear  this  away  sotnewhat.  let  us  for 
a  moment  take  a  long  view  of  man's  dietary 
history.  Keeping  In  mind  tbe  "abort  time" 
criterion  of  a  fad,  what  is  a  short  time  in  the 
dietary  bablu  of  man? 

Humanity  has  been  on  the  diet  of  the 
Patrlarcbfi  of  tbe  Old  Testament  thousands 
of  years  longer  than  on  our  modem  aoth 
century  diet.  In  the  Negev  Desert  today,  the 
simple  diet  of  tbe  Bedouins  Is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Biblical  days.  It  is  primarily  un- 
leavened whole  wheat  bread  ("rarlf")  with 
small  amounu  of  porridge,  milk.  eggs,  veg- 
etables, fruit,  and  rarely  meat.  An  Israeli 
medical  school  team  recently  found  that  obe- 
sity is  rare,  tbe  average  cholesterol  of  these 
Bedouins  was  very  low  n&s  mg.  r;? ) .  and  only 
one  case  of  myocardial  Infarction  (In  a 
eeventy-year-old  man)  was  found  among  &10 
men  thirty  years  of  age  and  older." 

Ancient  peoples  and  their  remnants  to- 
day—like tbe  Bedouins — are  the  real  dietary 
conservaUves.  The  radical  food  faddist  is  the 
average  American  of  the  last  fifty  years  or  so. 
eating  mass-produced  food,  from  which  great 
quantities  of  vitamins  and  minerals  have 
been  lost  or  deliberately  removed;  and  to 
which  great  quantities  of  irrational,  non- 
nutritive,  and  even  poisonous  cbemtcals  have 
been  added. 

In  AMA'e  Journal,  Today'i  Health,  Harvard 
nutritionist.  Dr.  Mark  Hegsted.  Is  quoted  aay- 
ing  that  "far  too  many  anack  foods  are  avail- 
able today  which  qualify  as  Junk  nutrttton- 
ally,'"  and  snack  foods  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  diet  of  American  youth  and 
poor.*' 

Tbe  average  American,  suffering  severely 
from  rampant  oardlovascular  disease,  eq>e- 
ctally  high  blood  pressure  and  sudden,  early 
heart  attacks'^  which  we  now  know  are  re- 
lated to  dlet,»  qualifies  magnificently  as  a 
"short  time"  food  faddist  on  tbe  full  scale  of 
human  history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  of  so- 
called  food  faddUtfi  today  have  become  dis- 
satisfied and  suspicious  of  what  the  FDA  and 
AMA  call  the  normal  American  diet.  They 
are  determined  to  try  something  new.  and 
especially  to  reach  back  to  more  natural  food 
and  re-establish  a  safer  relationship  with 
nature,  originally  established  by  the  evolu- 
tionary sieve  through  which  man  has  come 
during  the  last  one  or  two  million  years. 

One  of  the  eminent  non-FDA  witnesses  at 
the  Vitamin  Bearings  testified  that  as  our 
detection  techniques  continue  to  Improve, 
we  may  never  come  to  the  end  of  the  now 
secret  nutrients  In  natural  foods  which  we 
need,  and  which  protect  [and  give  the  high- 
est fulfilment  to|  our  lives.** 

From  a  nutritional  standpoint,  the  bond 
between  man  and  nature  is  both  astonlablng 
and  profound.  Man  tn  his  own  body  can 
manufacture  untold  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  extremely  complicated  enaymes. 
antibodies,  and  other  chemicals  out  of 
oxygen,  water,  minerals,  protein,  carbohy- 
drate, and  fat.  Yet  be  cannot  make  two 
dooen  or  so  essential  amino  adds,  unsatu- 
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rated  fats,  and  vitamins,  some  of  them  very 
simple  m  structtire.  He  depends  on  other 
living  things  to  make  these  for  him.  All  the 
higher  animals  and  many  of  the  lower  ones 
have  their  special  pattern  of  these  nutrient 
dependencies,  usually  different  from  man's. 

I  believe  these  peculiar  dependencies,  upon 
other  Living  organisms,  for  vitamins  and 
other  subtle  substances,  iiave  s  special  sur- 
vival value  for  man  (or  any  species).  They 
bind  us,  perhaps  more  powerfully  than  In 
any  other  way,  to  other  animals,  plants,  and 
the  world  organism  as  a  whole.  Tbey  guaran- 
tee our  close  contact  with  our  environment. 
They  offer  us  not  only  optimum  health;  but 
also,  by  our  need  for  them,  protect  us  from 
the  disorganization  and  impairment  of  tbe 
pattern  of  living  things  in  the  world  essen- 
tial to  the  optimum  health  of  all. 

The  more  subtle  tbe  nutrients  on  which 
we  depend.  Like  a  canary  in  a  mine  or  a  look- 
out on  a  moiuitaln,  the  more  Intimation  w« 
can  have  of  hazard  or  of  promise.  Like  An- 
taeus in  Greek  mythology,  we  can  be  con- 
quered only  If  we  are  held  up  in  the  air  out 
of  touch  with  Mother  Earth. 

It  is  In  this  kind  of  framework  which  I 
think  we  must  view  both  so-called  normal 
and  fad  diets.  Man  now  Uvea  on  a  knife  edge 
(Which  we  should  widen  into  the  former 
plateau)  between  the  profound  nutrition  be 
needs  from  environment,  and  the  profound 
poisons  be  must  avoid. 

It  is  thus  no  accident  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admin Lstratl on  has  i>een  In  great  tur- 
moil In  recent  years.  FDA  Is  simply  at  the 
scientific  focus  in  our  government  where  tbe 
most  powerful  forces  affecting  man's  health 
collide:  where  man's  independence  and  ar- 
rogance (not  simply  bis  private  enterprise, 
but  also  his  tendency  to  live  carelessly)  clasb 
with  man's  dependence  and  his  desperate 
need  to  cooperate  with  Nature  and  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

The  PDA,  as  guardian  of  our  food .  has  been 
very  reprehensible  with  respect  to  sponsoring 
and  imposing  tbe  wide  use  of  really  harmful 
fad  dleu.  For  twenty  years,  it  surrendered  to 
the  cyclomate  (artificial  sweetener)  interests, 
and  promoted  one  of  the  greatest  fad  diets  In 
history :  the  use  of  cyclamate -containing 
foods  to  reduce  over-weight. 

Until  public  pressure  recently  forc«d  a 
total  ban  In  this  country.  American  con- 
sumers were  ingesting  8.000  torn  of  cycla- 
mates  every  year.^  In  cross  examination  of 
FDA  witne&ses  at  the  Vitamin  Hearings,  we 
brought  out  that  the  whole  Idea  of  this  fad  li 
Irrational  In  the  first  place,  because  It  Is  of 
first  importance  that  over-weight  persons  ac- 
quire self -discipline  tn  the  resistance  to 
sweet  tasting  substances.  Whereas,  the 
sweet  taste  of  cyclamates  completely  frus- 
trates this  acquisition." 

Not  only  did  tbe  FDA  promote  the  Irra- 
tional and  dangerous  fad  of  cyclamates  for 
reducing,  but  an  FDA  pathologist,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Richardson,  charged  that  FDA  suppressed 
and  altered  the  warning  reports  about  cycla- 
mates of  its  own  scientists  without  their 
knowledge.*  Recently,  another  FDA  patholo- 
gist. Dr.  Kent  J.  Davis,  made  new  charges 
that  high  FDA  officials  had  altered  or  mis- 
represented scienufic  data  in  order  to  sup- 
port other  FDA  poaltlons.*' 

In  the  PDA  Vitamin  Hearings,  we  found 
that  when  the  PDA  wanted  to  promote  cycla- 
mates for  obesity,  obesity  was  not  a  disease.** 
But  when  FDA  wanted  to  deprecate  the  need 
for  vit&mins.  it  declared  tiiat  one  ougbt  to 
have  a  medically  diagnosed  disease  as  a  pn- 
requisite  of  taking  vitamin  supplements  rou- 
tinely.* According  to  the  PDA,  all  people 
wimout  a  specific  disease  are  "Just  the  aver- 
age ordinary  person js)  without  ills"",  and 
tbey  should  not  take  vitamins.  These  are  the 
kind  of  maneuvers  by  wlucb  FDA  opens  the 
door  for  special  Interesu.  and  abuta  the  door 
on  the  public's  right  to  ensure  Itself  agaiiist 
malnutrition. 

Otbme  fad  diets  promoted  by  tbe  FDA  on 
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bebilt  oJ  food  procMMni  include  toy  lood 
MU  lor  ciuiaren  which  could  not  >je  molded 
into  desired  fornu  by  children  U  made  with 
sugar  Histeid  ol  cycUmates;  cyclamates  In 
certain  mlxem  lor  alcoholic  drinks;  and  « 
chocolate-lU^ored  Ice  cream  soda  mS^wmOL 
would  be  dialeult  to  Heep  froMn  if  Ite  In- 
tense sweet  flavor  were  gained  by  the  use 
ol  sugar  instead  ol  cycUmates.  These  c»n- 
sJltutId  three  out  of  the  four  exam^« 
volunteered  b,  the  TOA  at  t^'  Vitamin 
Heannga  to  Justify  a  food-technological  need 

for  cTClamates-^  

A  tremendous  food  lad.  which  Is  a  promi- 
nent cause  of  tooth  decay',  and  strongly 
ImoUcated  In  cardiovascular  disease  and  as- 
sociated obesity.  IS  the  widespread  sdu^- 
terauon  of  »U  kinds  of  roods  with  sugar.  This 
can  be  used  commercially  to  conceal  tbe 
nutriuonal  and  other  Inferiorities  of  many 
loods-  and  to  increase  food  consumption 
by  pandering  to  the  human  sweet  tooth. 

Recently  the  excuse  was  made  that  tne 
reason  widespread  American  vitamin  defl- 
clencles  were  not  discovered  sooner  was  be- 
cause overcocsumptlon  of  food  and  obesity 
seemed  to  be  our  most  Unportant  problem: 
■  increases  in  food  producUvlty,  developing 
affluence,  reduction  In  physical  activity,  lack 
of  nutnuon  education  and  otner  factors  re- 
sulted m  widespread  obesity  of  varying  de- 
gree This,  in  turn,  led  to  a  general  (eeUng 
by  many  workers  that  our  most  Important 
nutrtuonal  problems  were  those  caused  by 
over  cons'jmptlon.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
ihe  nutnuonal  status  of  our  own  population 
was  not  undertaken-*' » 

That  such  a  shallow  conclusion  should 
have  been  drawn  by  scientists  In  this  day 
and  age  deserves  only  one  comment:  the 
blind  have  been  leading  the  blind 

The  FDA  has  power  to  act  against  the 
wholesale  sugaring  of  food  under  lU  regu- 
lations forbidding  »dult«ratlon  to  conceal  In- 
tertotlty,-  but  neglecu  to  do  io. 

Equally  or  more  serious.  Is  the  food  fad  of 
eating  emasculated  bread  and  other  cereal 
products,  of  which  the  FDA  again  has  been 
Jullty  by  negligence.  Practically  all  the  vita- 
mins, three-quarters  of  the  Iron,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  are  re- 
moved or  destroyed  In  the  vast  majority  of 
all  these  products  "^  These  removed  nutrients 
are  then  led  to  livestock  tor  the  great  benefit 
of  the  animals'  health. 

Eminent  scientists  at  the  vitamin  Hear- 
ings were  gravelv  concerned  about  this." 
especially  since  only  three  ol  the  eight  known 
vitamins  and  the  Iron  are  replaced  under  the 
so-called  'enrichment"  program,  which  Is 
mandatory  In  only  20  states,  and  does  not 
apply  to  most  bakery   products  other  than 

According  to  a  recent  article  In  the  AMA 
Journal.  Todas's  tfca/l/i. 

•  Many  years  ago  lemasculatedl  bread  and 
flour  were  chosen  as  vehicles  lor  added  nu- 
trleau  I'enrlchmenf'l  because,  at  tliat 
time,  most  of  us  were  getting  40  percent  of 
i.ur  dally  caloric  intake  In  bread.  Now.  con- 
sumption has  declined  to  the  point  where  we 
are  eating  only  half  as  much  bread  as  we  did 
30  years  ago.  The  sale  ol  products  made  with 
enriched  flour  has  hit  an  all-Ume  low.  To 
make  matters  worae.  when  we  do  buy  bakery 
producl.1.  we  Irequently  choose  the  "con- 
yenlence"  types,  and  most  ol  these  are  made 
with  flour  that  Is  not  enriched."  "^ 

We  may  well  ask  II  an  Important  cause  ol 
the  decline  In  bread  consumption  is  not  ita 
modern  lormula  ol  more  than  70  chemical 
additives  variously  added  •'-  and  moat  ol  the 
vitamins  removed,  which  destroys  both  Its 
original  taste  and  nutritive  value. 

With  regard  to  the  loregolng  really  serious 
food  lads,  the  hvprocrlsy  and  almost  crim- 
inal indlBerence  ol  the  FDA  was  well  shown 
by  lU  chlel  nutnuonlsl,  Mr.  Boehnle.  at  the 
Vitamin  Bearings,  who  lestlfled  on  the  one 
hand  that  "It  is  nutritionally  Immaterial 
what  type  of  bread.  If  any.  1»  used"  by  the 
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public:  and  yet  elsewhere  volunteered  that 
the  enrichcoent  of  hamburger  buns  ^whlch 
Is  seldom  done,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country)  would  help  the  | deplorable  1  nuui- 
tlon  of  tecnagen  ■immeasurably'"  **  Our  mil- 
itary services  require  that  all  flour  be  en- 
rtchad.** 

We  could  cite  many  other  examples  of 
FDA's  toleration  and  active  connlv&nce  In 
widespread  and  harmful  food  lads:  the  In- 
sidious saiung  of  food,  eepeclally  baby  food, 
which  is  suongly  implicated  in  the  major 
cardiovascular  disease  of  hypertension;  =■'  ihe 
secret  content  In  soft  drinks  of  large  doses  of 
caffeine;  the  content,  often  secret,  of  Im- 
mense quanUtles  of  artlflclal  colorings. 
OavorlngB.  and  other  addJUves  which  are 
efisenttally  unnecessary  and  actually  or  po- 
tentially harmful. 

We  certainly  cannot  exjwct  ihe  FDA  to 
make  us  eat  and  drink  properly.  But  we  can 
demand  that  the  FDA  make  this  more  pos- 
sible, and  stop  Its  indlscrlnvlnate  prejudice 
and  invecuve  In  the  field  of  food  supple- 
menu  and  what  It  is  plea«d  to  call  food 
fads. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  nutri- 
tional matters,  the  FDA  has  tried  to  divert 
attention  from  the  great  and  often  unjusti- 
fied favors  it  does  for  the  food,  medical,  and 
drug  industries,  by  raising  a  great  hue  and 
cry  over  alleged  "food  faddists"  who  reject 
the  food  fads  sponsored  by  the  FDA,  and  are 
trying  to  re-establish  some  kind  of  diet 
which  will  bring  them  better  health.  The 
mistakes  people  make  on  their  own  appear  to 
be  Blight,  compared  to  those  made  by  the 
PDA. 

Reforms  which  would  improve  the  diet  of 
Americans  are  not  so  difficult  as  might  ap- 
pear There  is  a  bright  aide  to  the  picture, 
and  good  things  are  already  being  done. 

There  are  many  in  the  food  industry  who 
have  the  beet  interests  of  the  country  at 
heart.  The  dUBculty  is  that  in  our  admirably 
vigorous  and  competiuve  society,  no  com- 
panies— and  few  FDA  officials  for  that  mat- 
ter— can  afford  In  their  policies  or  food  prod- 
ucts to  Jeopardize  their  competiuve  position 
and  go  beyond  what  people  will  support  and 
buy.'  Was  it  not  Thomas  Jefferson  who  ob- 
served that  reform  can  move  but  a  little  way 
ahead  of  the  will  of  the  people? 

Second,  the  spotUght  has  been  turned  on 
FDA's  fr»lUi«  In  recent  years,  and  the  re- 
sultant education  of  the  public  and  flow  of 
InfonnaUon  in  the  field  of  nutrlUon  is  tiie 
harbinger  and  the  stne  qua  non  of  progress. 
Third,  the  powerful  circumstance  of  world 
wide  pollution  is  now  upon  ue.  and  this 
drives  public  opinion  to  know  and  to  care 
about  the  knife  edge  on  which  we  live,  be- 
tween what  we  need  to  extract  from  the  en- 
vironment, and  what  Is  dangerous  for  us  to 
absorb  from  it. 

The  most  urgent  and  basic  reform  of  the 
PDA  Is  a  reasonable  opeiUng  up  to  the  public 
of  FDA's  scientific  files,  upon  which  Its  de- 
cisions In  the  field  of  food  and  drugs  are 
based.  1  doubt  if  any  other  reform  can  sub- 
stitute for  this. 

As  things  stand  now.  impartial  scientists  in 
the  public  at  large  are  forever  barred  from 
seeing  the  scientific  data  upon  which  the 
FDA  makes  Its  markeung  decisions  that  de- 
termine bUllons  of  dollars  of  profit  for  the 
Industries  which  It  controls.  PDA  rigidly  en- 
forces this  policy  of  secrecy  against  out- 
siders, under  the  principle  of  protecung  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  In  order  to  maintain  the 
immense  privilege  of  FDA  officials  quietly 
hinting  at  or  dispensing  this  invaluable  in- 
formation to  their  cronies  In  indusuy. 

Not  even  U.S.  Congressmen,  but  only  the 
staff  of  an  appropriate  Congressional  Com- 
mittee and  presumably  the  White  House, 
have  the  prlvUege  of  looking  at  PDA  scien- 
tific files.  Even  then,  as  1  know  from  ex- 
amining them  for  over  a  year.  PDA  officials 
sometimes  shuffle  documenu  aroimd  among 
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their  duplicate  flies,  and  make  the  examina- 
tion as  difficult  and  unproductive  as  possi- 
ble. Of  course,  unless  the  Committee  holds 
a  hearing,  statutory  law  and  Congressional 
Rules  forbid  the  publication  of  anything  so 
examined.  The  Senator  for  whom  I  did  this 
flk-ork  lost  his  election  before  he  could  hold  a 
bearing. 

All  FDA  secrecy  is  legally  based  on  a  trade 
secret  provision  in  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  use  331(J)|  intended  at  the 
time  to  cover  only  "methods  and  processes," 
presumably  chemical  m  nature.  Some  time 
ago.  the  FDA  arbitrarily  extended  this  to 
cover  every  bit  of  information — experimen- 
tal, clinical,  etc.— submitted  to  the  FDA.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  did  not  relieve 
but  rather  reinforced  the  rigidity  of  this 
situation. 

The  need  to  see  chemical  trade  secrets 
practically  never  comes  up.  It  is  all  the  other 
data— the  good  and  bad  effecU  of  a  food,  drug 
or  cosmetic — which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  sooner  or  inter,  without  requiring  a 
massive  Congressional  hearing  to  get  it. 

I  know  of  one  eminent  FDA  scientist,  Dr. 
John  O.  Kesior.  who  advocated  the  release 
of  scientific  Information  as  long  ago  as  1967.'* 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  good  many  others 
m  the  agency  who  agree. 

The  FDA  Is  the  greatest  depository  of  food, 
drugs,  and  related  health  data  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  wrong  to  keep  it  permaiieatly  secret. 
If  the  FDA  has  good  data  on  the  harm  of  fad 
diets,  let  us  see  It.  Afur  a  new  food  or  drug 
comes  on  the  market,  if  not  before,  let  the 
public  sec  the  scientific  data  on  which  FDA 
^proval  was  based.  Just  as  publication  in 
scientific  Journals  Insures  the  quality  of  aca- 
demic work,  so  will  access  to  FDA  data  in- 
sure the  quality  of  PDA  declilona.  and  restore 
c:)ufidence  in  the  FDA. 

A  second  reform  would  be  to  Increase  the 
nutritional  and  other  information  on  food 
[and  drug  I  labels.'"  Let  people  know  there 
are  practically  no  vitamins  in  the  ordinary 
hamburger  bim.  If  people  want  to  eat  fool- 
ishly, let  them  do  so  under  no  delusions. 
Some  might  change  their  mind. 

Incidentally,  the  recent  ingenious  defense 
of  nuiriiionally  bankrupt  brealcfast  cereals — 
that  their  deficiencies  are  made  up  by  milk 
and  the  rest  of  the  meal — Is  very  mischievou! . 
I  call  it  the  "pass  the  buck"  theory,  in  whlcl> 
optimum  nutrition  for  a  given  vitamin  is  al- 
«-ay9  one  Jump  away  in  the  next  food.  The 
basic  error  of  this  Is  that  we  must  Inevitably 
ettt  an  unnecessarily  greater  quantity  of 
emasculated  food,  and  risk  all  the  hazards  of 
over-weight — m  order  to  get  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  we  need,  not  to  mention  being 
driven  to  overeating  by  the  hidden  hunger 
for  vitamins. 

It  may  also  be  very  important  for  optimum 
health  that  we  have  the  appropriate  quantity 
and  form  of  a  vitamin  or  mineral  right  with 
the  food  to  which  It  naturally  belongs,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  the  nuulcnts  of  that 
food  pass  fantastically  through  the  intestinal 
wall  and  proceed  to  their  moment  of  truth 
tu  the  liver. 

In  coodiiBlon,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
American  food  babiu.  or  American  food,  or 
with  the  PDA.  which  cannot  be  repaired  by 
the  careful  appUcatlon  of  the  democratic 
principles  on  which  this  country  wna 
founded.  We  stand  for  the  free  flow  of  In- 
formation in  an  open  society,  fair  treatment 
for  all.  and  objectivity  in  scientific  matters. 
As  the  ancient  Athenians  to  brilliantly 
taught  all  who  came  after  them,  it  is  the  free 
flow  of  informotlon  between  citizens  which 
primarily  engenders  and  makes  possible  de- 
mocracy and  the  noble  condition  of  man.'* 
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AMESICAN   DlETXIlC    AaSOCIATlOH 

The  existence  of  fad  diets  presents  a  health 
hazard  and  an  economic  liability  to  the  pub- 
lic. Fad  diets  may  be  considered  in  three 
categories:  U)  those  that  are  concerned  with 
medical  problems,  such  as  diets  for  weight 
control,  to  cure  arthritis,  to  cure  diabetes,  to 
Improve  gastro- intestinal  function,  to  cure 
cancer,  etc.:  (2)  those  that  are  related  to 
normal  nutrition,  yet  make  false  claims,  such 
as  claims  that  certain  foofls  will  promote 
longevity.  Improve  health,  are  important  for 
physical  perfcrmaoce.  etc..  and  |3>  those  fads 
that  are  folk-tales,  myths,  that  are  handed 
about  among  families  and  cultures.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  some  measures  be  taken  to  com- 
bat this. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  overcome 
this  problem  would  be  to  strengthen  and 
extend  existing  programs  and  agencies.  This 
is  primarily  a  form  of  nutrition  education. 
For  example  If  additional  money  were  appro- 
priated, the  current  E>epartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  programs  In  public 
health  nutrition  could  Include  mass  media 
publicity  emphasizing  the  undeslrabillty  of 
self  treatment  for  medical  disorders,  inform- 
ing the  public  of  resotu'ces  available  to  them 
for  medical  problems.  This  could  be  wlmtlar 
to  the  current  publicity  about  lead  poisoning. 
The  program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture could  also  be  expanded  and  could  de- 
velop extension  services  sucb  as  4-H  for  the 
urban  as  well  as  for  the  rural  areas.  Emphasis 
on  reaching  a  greater  segment  of  the  public 
by  Information  from  Consumer  Affairs  would 
be  helpful.  There  would  be  need.  also,  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  above  men- 
tioned agencies  If  programs  were  expanded. 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  the  mass 
media,  labeling  and  misleading  claims,  the 
FDA  and  the  FnX  need  funds  for  additional 
personnel  to  effectively  enforce  existing  leg- 
islation. If  possible,  penalties  for  violations 
should  be  more  severe. 

Nutrition  education  should  l>eoome  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  elementary  school,  thereby 
developing  an  informed  and  discerning  pub- 
lic against  food  fads. 

The  practice  of  including  nutritionists  in 
comprehensive  health  care  programs  should 
be  continued,  and.  if  possible,  expanded  and 
extended. 

Personnel  for  the  above  must  be  recruited 
and  financial  aid  for  training  of  professionals 
Is  needed.  The  Allied  Professions  Training 
program  might  Include  undergraduate  as 
well  as  graduate  education. 

In  conclusion,  the  public  needs  to  be  made 
aware  that  diet  is  part  of  health  and  that 
the  non-professional  Is  not  usually  a  reliable 
source  for  health  Information. 
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MARTHA  GRIFTTrHS — CHAMPION 
OP  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  RYAN-  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
10,  the  House  passed  by  an  overwhelming 


vote.  House  Joint  Resolution  284,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  provide  American  women  with 
equality  o(  rights  under  the  law.  I  wa< 
the  sponsor  of  an  identical  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  941. 

Leading  the  fight  for  passage  of  this 
historic  amendment  was  one  of  our  most 
able  colleagues,  Martha  OaiFnTHS. 

Mrs.  GftnrrTRS  has  been  working  to- 
ward this  victory  since  1955,  when  she 
first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  year,  as  in  22  previous  years, 
the  legislation  was  fated  to  languish.  But 
Mrs.  GRimTHS  rallied  the  support  of 
217  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
forced  the  bill  out  of  committee  with  a 
discbarge  petition.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
B  signatory  on  that  discharge  petition. 

Mrs.  Gairrmis'  whole  career  is  an 
example  of  her  work  for  women's  rights 
and  dignity. 

She  is  a  lawyer  whose  capabilities  have 
engendered  support  for  her  nomination 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

She  served  in  the  Michigan  State  Leg- 
islature for  4  years. 

She  served  as  a  State  judge  for  2  years, 
and  then  she  was  elected  to  Congress — 
the  first  woman  to  serve  from  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

She  has  served  as  the  first  woman  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  both  male 
and  female,  will  agree.  Mrs.  GiuyrrrHS  Is 
an  mteliigent,  progressive,  and  dedicated 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  salute  her  on  her  vic- 
tory. It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
her  as  a  colleague  and  for  me  to  know 
her  as  a  person. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congussional 
Recori)  three  of  the  many  articles  about 
Mrs.  GamrrTHS  which  were  published 
throughout  the  cotmtry  after  passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment:  "Mar'THa 
Gritfiths:  Graceful  Feminist"  from  the 
August  24  issue  of  Time  magaziae, 
"Woman  in  the  News:  Equal  Rights 
Champion — Maktha  Wrjoht  GRirnTHS" 
by  Marjorie  Hunter  from  the  August  II 
New  York  Times,  and  "Woman  in  the 
News — Martha  GRirrrrns:  It  Took  16 
Years"  by  Jack  Robbins  from  the  Au- 
gust 22  New  York  Post: 

Mastba  GaDTrrHs:  Geacetul  PzuattsT 

Easily  tile  most  persistent  lemlnlst  id  tbe 
U.S.  Confn'es^.  Mlclilgan  Democrat  Martha 
Griffiths  tziAoages  to  enjoy  tbe  best  of  both 
career  and  wifely  worlds.  When  abe  returned 
to  her  office  on  the  day  alter  her  equal  rights 
ameodment  finally  passed  the  House,  she 
round  a  dozen  yellow  rosefi  on  her  deak  and 
a  note  from  Hicks,  her  husband  of  31  years. 
"Toi7*vs  DoKC  rt  AGAIN,"  It  read.  Moved.  Bdar- 
tha  snuled  and  said  quietly:  "It's  nice  to 
know  my  husband  sUU  lovee  me." 

Plrm  but  not  nery  on  the  subject  of  wom- 
en's rights.  Martha  GrUStlu  Is  a  cheery 
woman  of  Sfi  who  lias  been  pushing  tbe 
amendment  ever  since  she  came  to  Congress 
In  1055.  "There  wm  be  a  day  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  says.  'Tea,  the  Constitution 
really  does  apply  to  women' — and  I  wUl  see 
that  day,"  she  has  long  insisted.  Although 
the  other  nine  women  Representatives  In  the 
House  recently  urged  that  she  be  considered 
for  appointment  to  the  high  court  because 
she  Is  a  hlgtUy  competent  lawyer  as  well  as 
legislator.  Mrs.  Griffiths  considers  such  an 
event  "out  of  the  range  of  possibutty."  Pri- 
vately, she  calls  the  Justices  "Idiots"  for  faU- 
Ing  to  apply  the  19S4  Civil  Rights  Act  >' 
women  as  well  ss  to  blacks. 
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Mrt.  Grunth*  cre<llta  the  current  Women'* 
Uber»ilon  Movement  with  giving  ft  "re»l  In- 
tellectual stimulus"  to  the  equal-rights  drive 
ftnd  resents  the  ridiculing  nature  ol  the  pub- 
licity It  has  received.  But  she  sees  the  spread- 
ing industrlalixation  of  the  South  and  the 
prevalence  oI  divorce  as  bigger  (actors  in 
awakening  more  women  to  economic  injus- 
tice. She  thinlu  men  are  waking  up  too. 

Examining  her  own  career.  Mrs.  Qrlfflths 
happily  concedes  that  It  haa  been  more  ad- 
vanced than  hindered  by  men  It  was  at  the 
urging  of  her  husband,  who  was  also  her  law 
partner  in  their  Detroit  Arm.  that  she  first 
ran  for  the  Mkihlgan  state  legialature  In  1946. 
She  teat,  but  won  two  years  later  when  she 
campaigned  largely  on  beh&If  of  O.  Mennen 
("Soapy")  Williams,  who  bad  Joined  their 
law  firm  and  was  running  succeaafull;  for 
Oovemor.  She  served  four  years,  tried  for 
CongreM  in  1063,  but  was  burled  In  the 
Elsenhower  landallde. 

WUltama  then  apf>clntMl  her  to  a  Judge- 
ship In  Detroit.  In  19M  she  ran  again  for 
Congress  and  earned  a  measure  of  masculine 
appreciation  by  dally  driving  a  car  and  cain- 
palgn  trailer  through  her  predominantly 
blue-collar  district  on  Detrolfa  northwest 
side.  She  won,  despite  primary  opposition 
from  the  United  Auio  Workers  Union.  Candi- 
date QrlfBths  was  helped  by  her  husband,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Demo- 
craUc  Party,  and  by  Williams.  "Soapy  and  X 
were  the  bappy  extroverts  and  ran  around 
shaking  hands."  she  recalls.  "But  my  hus- 
band knew  how  to  get  things  done." 

Mi3.  Orlfflths  quickly  earned  the  respect 
of  her  male  colleagues  in  the  House  by  her 
analytical  legal  mind  and  her  powers  of 
friendly  persuasion.  She  became  the  flnt  and 
only  woman  to  sit  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  She  haa  fought  (vainly,  so  far) 
to  equalize  Social  Security  beneflt«  for  men 
and  women,  has  pushed  to  replace  the 
school-lunch  program  with  one  providing 
three  free  meals  daily  for  all  children  of  the 
poor.  She  also  heads  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  House  Beauty  Shop.  While  moat  mili- 
tant llberatlonlsts  would  scoff  at  such  an 
asaignment  as  both  belittling  and  Irrelevant. 
Martha  Orlfflths  poinu  out  proudly  that  her 
shop  la  "the  only  thing  in  Waahlngton  that 
operates  in  the  black." 

Equal    Riorts   Champion — Maktra    WaicHT 

Objtttthb 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washincton.  August  10 — During  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  crisis  a  few  years  ago.  Rep- 
resentative Martha  W.  Orlfflths  startled  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  Robert  V 
Roosa.  when  she  asked  sweetly:  "Tell  me.  Mr. 
Rooaa.  why  do  we  have  to  have  gold  in  the 
first  place?"  It  was  no  Idle.  Ul-informed  ques- 
tion. It  was  designed  to  cut  through  the 
bureaticratlc  flow  of  facts  and  figures  that 
so  frequently  Inundate  Congressional  com- 
mittees. It  was  the  type  of  question,  seem- 
ingly na':Ve  but  aaked  for  a  purpoae.  that  has 
made  Martha  Orlfflths  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive tnterrogfttOTs  In  Congress. 

Disdaining  the  militant  orerklll  of  many 
leaders  of  the  women's  UberaUon  movement. 
Representative  Griffiths  succeeded  today  In 
getting  the  mate -dominated  House  to  say  yea 
to  a  question  that  has  been  gathering  dust 
for  47  years. 

Quietly,  persuasively,  with  all  the  skill  of 
the  trial  lawyer  she  once  was.  she  pushed 
through  the  House  s  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  granting  equal  rights  to  women 
under  the  law 

OCPLOILES    MALI   I!«SQt7AUTTK3 

Long  a  champion  of  equal  rights,  Mrs. 
Griffiths  has  long  bemoaned  the  legal  In- 
equalities not  Just  of  women  but  of  men  as 
well 

Noting  that  under  the  law  her  husband 
has  no  survlvor'E  right  In  her  Social  Security 
pension,  she  once  acolded  male  colleagues  on 
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the  tax-wriung  Ways  axid  Means  Committee, 

saying: 

Like  Rosa  Parka,  who  was  ttred  of  standing 
In  the  back  of  the  bus  I  am  tired  of  pftyliic 
into  a  pension  fund  to  support  your  widow 
but  not  my  widower." 

Mrs.  Parks  was  the  Negro  woman  in  Mont- 
gomery. Ata.,  who  waa  arrested  for  refusing 
to  yield  her  bus  seat  to  a  white  man  in  19&5. 
The  incident  led  to  a  boycott  of  the  city's 
buses  that  lasted  almost  a  year. 

Unlike  some  militant  temlnista,  Mrs.  Grlf- 
flths  Is  no  man-hater.  She  has  been  married 
lor  37  years  to  Hicks  Orlfflths.  a  Detroit  law- 
yer, whom  she  met  while  they  were  xmder- 
graduates  at  the  University  of  MUsouri. 

Married  after  graduation,  the  two  enrolled 
together  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  then  set  up  a  law  firm  together. 
Later  they  took  in  a  partner.  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, who  moved  on  to  become  Oovemor  of 
Michigan  and  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  attributes  her  political  suc- 
cess to  her  hu.<>band.  who  waa  once  State 
Democratic  Chairman  in  Michigan 

While  her  husband  continued  to  practice 
law.  Mrs.  Orlfflths  served  two  terms  In  the 
State  Legislature  and  then  as  a  Judge  of 
Detroit's  Recorder's  Court.  She  came  to  Con- 
gress IB  years  ago.  the  first  Democratic 
woman  elected  to  Congress  from   Michigan. 

She  became  the  first  and  only  woman  to 
serve  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. The  nine  other  women  members  of  the 
House  proposed  last  year  that  she  be  named 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mariha  Wright,  the  daughter  of  a  rural 
maU  earner,  was  bom  Jan.  29.  1913.  In  Pierce 
City.  Mo.  She  was  a  champion  debater,  both 
In  high  school  and  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

She  has  an  apartment  in  a  Washington 
suburb  and  files  home  to  Detroit  each  week- 
end Once  there,  she  and  her  husband  usu- 
ally drive  to  their  farm  in  Romeo.  Mich. 
They  have  no  children. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  Is  an  avid  gardener  and  en- 
joys making  preserves  and  canning  fruits  and 
v^etables.  Her  only  other  hobby  Is  "read- 
ing—everrthing  but  fiction,"  she  says. 

Maeth*  OaiFrrrHs:  It  Took  16  Ysajis 
(By  Jack  Bobbins) 

When  Martha  Wright  Griffiths  and  her 
husband  gradu»t«d  togKber  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School  SO  years  ago 
they  took  identical  Jobs  in  the  legal  division 
of  an  insurance  company.  Identical  but  for 
one  thing:  he  was  paid  ilM  a  month,  she 
gottUS. 

■That  was  perfectly  ridiculous."  ahe  says 
now.  sounding  as  coldly  indignant  aa  If  It  bad 
happened  yesterday. 

Mrs  Orlfflths  has  had  a  long  string  of  "the 
first  women  ever  to  .  .  ."  accomplishments, 
and  now  she  Is  the  first  woman  ever  to  get 
an  amendment  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  would  forbid  the  sort  of  dis- 
crimination of  which  ahe  was  a  victim. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths.  who  Is  a  Democrat  from 
Michigan,  has  been  pressing  for  an  equal- 
rlghta-for-women  amendment  for  all  of  her 
lA  years  in  the  Boum.  This  year  ahe  made  It 
by  sponsoring  a  discharge  petition  that  finally 
pried  the  amendment  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  Enaanuel  CeUer  (D-Brook- 
lyn )  has  kept  It  locked  up  for  20  years. 

"It  was  a  terrible  risk."  she  says.  She  feels 
the  Supreme  Court  would  eventually  have 
extended  to  women  the  I4tb  Amendment's 
"equal  protection  of  the  law."  But  If  she 
stirred  up  the  issue  now — and  lost — It  might 
also  kill  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  go  the  I4th  Amendment  route,  on 
the  premise  that  Congress  reflected  the  will 
of  the  people. 

But  her  gamble  for  freedom  now  was  suc- 
cassfal.  Only  a  handful  of  Congressmen  voted 
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against  the  amendment.  whoM  key  clause 
reads: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  SUt«s 
or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

Now  Mrs.  Orlfflths  ts  looking  ahead  to  the 
Senate  and  then  the  state  legislatures  where 
the  battles  remain  to  be  fought.  More  than 
80  Senators  have  attached  their  names  to  the 
amendment,  making  approval  in  the  upper 
bouse  a  seeming  certainty,  but  it  still  must 
be  protected  from  riders  which  could,  from 
Mrs.  Orlfflths'  viewpoint,  cripple  It. 

One  such  has  been  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D-N,C.>  and  would  exempt  from 
the  amendment  any  law  designed  to  "pro- 
mote the  health,  safety,  privacy  or  economic 
welfare  of  women." 

"His  4  Ervln  s)  version  would  destroy  the 
amendment,"  Mrs.  Orlfflths  says.  "I  hope  he 
goes  down  to  a  gracious,  graceful  defeat. 

"The  laws  which  are  supposed  to  protect 
don't  protect  anyway,  they  restrict.  The  40- 
hour  a  week  law.  for  example,  doesn't  op- 
erate on  women.  It  operates  on  employers  A 
woman  can  still  work  more  than  40  hours, 
she  Just  has  to  do  It  at  two  Jobs  and  won  t 
be  paid  overtime  for  the  extra  hours.  That 
law  Just  ensures  that  tf  there  Is  any  over- 
time pay  no  women  will  share  in  It." 

Martha  Wright  Orlfflths  was  born  on 
Jan.  39.  1912.  in  Pierce  City,  a  small  town 
In  western  Missouri.  She  came  from  sturdy. 
frontier  stock.  Her  father.  Eldrtdge  Wright, 
was  one  of  three  sons  of  a  rural  deputy 
sheriff  and  he  was  raised  by  bis  mother 
after  the  deputy  was  shot  to  death  by  hold- 
up men 

"She  did  better  by  those  three  boys  than 
moat  men. '  Mrs.  Griffiths  says  of  her  grand- 
mother, "and  that  woman  could  have  used 
some  equal  rights  " 

Wright  was  a  rural  mall  carrier  and  his 
wife.  Nell,  also  carried  the  mall  during 
World  War  I  so  the  notion  of  a  woman  going 
outside  the  home  was  not  a  new  one  tu 
daughter  Martha. 

"I  always  expected  that  I  would  work. " 
she  says,  "though  I  never  thought  of  going 
into  politics  "  She  was  encouraged  to  have 
career  ambitions  by  the  men  In  her  life  as 
well  as  the  women,  her  father  when  she  was 
growing  up.  and  later  her  htiaband. 

■I  remember  when  Prances  Perkins  waa 
Secretary  of  Labor  she  was  critized  lor  her 
aggreaslvness  My  father  told  me,  "She's 
probably  the  least  aggressive  member  of  the 
Cabinet  but  men  are  quick  to  notice  any 
fault  because  ahe's  a  woman.'" 

She  attended  public  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  where  she  majored  in 
political  science  and  was  captain  of  the  de- 
bating team.  At  the  university  she  met  H'cks 
Grlfflths.  and  they  were  married  while  still 
undergraduates. 

At  his  suggestion  they  botli  enrolled  in 
law  school  and  worked  their  way  through, 
he  in  the  library  and  she  on  the  law  revisw 
plus  whatever  summer  Jobs  they  could  find. 
Their  not-all-that-happy-anyway  careers  la 
the  insurance  business  were  ended  when 
World  War  II  broke  out  and  both  took  Jobs 
with  the  government. 

She  was  a  purchaaer  for  the  Detroit  Ord- 
nance District  and  apparently  the  first 
woman  ever  to  negotiate  contracts  for  the 
Army  Hicks  was  chief  price  attorney  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

"He  had  the  final  word  on  prices  unless  he 
was  overruled  by  a  court,  and  Mr.  Orlfflths' 
ruHngs  were  never  overruled." 

After  the  war  he  stayed  on  In  Washington 
for  a  few  months  while  Martha  opened  a 
taw  office  In  Detroit.  On  his  return  they  be- 
came partners.  A  third  member  was  added 
to  the  firm  In  1947.  a  law  school  classmate. 
O.  Mennen  (Soapyj  WllUamf.  later  to  serve 
six  terms  as  Governor  of  Michigan.  Kicks 
Griffiths  managed  Wllllama'  early  political 
campaigns  and  for  a  time  was  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  State  Democratic  Party. 
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The  law  firm  prospered,  meanwhile,  with 
Orlffithd  rounding  up  buslnesi  and  doing 
contract  work  and  his  wife  handling  tha 
bulk  of  trial  work. 

She  didn't  feel  her  sex  was  much  of  a 
handicap  In  the  practice  of  law.  and  neither 
did  her  opponents,  among  whcnn  she  quickly 
established  a  reputation  for  shrewdness  and 
competence. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  political  career  also  pro- 
greased  nicely.  A  first  attempt  at  election 
to  the  state  legislature  failed  in  1946  but 
she  was  successful  In  1946  and  served  two 
terms  there.  leaving  to  run  for  Congress  In 
I9fi2. 

She  survived  a  four-candidate  primary 
but  not  the  Elsenhower  Republican  land- 
slide In  November.  Her  former  law  partner 
was  by  then  Oovemor.  and  he  appointed  her 
to  a  Judgeship  (Detroit  R«corder'B  court, 
where  she  was  the  first  woman,  etc.t,  which 
•he  held  until  her  second  and  successful  bid 
for  Congress  In  19M. 

She  gives  her  husband  most  of  the  credit. 
"He  was  responsible  for  me  going  to  law 
school,  he  was  reoponslble  for  me  going  into 
politics.  He  did  most  of  the  work  In  the 
campaigns.  Be  knew  how  to  get  things  done 
While  Soapy  and  I  ran  around  shaking 
bands." 

In  Congress  Mrs.  Griffiths  has  gathered 
seniority,  power  and  the  respect  of  her  col- 
leagues. She  Is,  of  course,  the  flr3i  woman 
to  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
She  Is  considered  a  liberal,  advocates  free 
trade,  welfare  and  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  that 
would  provide  nauonal  health  insurance  un- 
der Social  Security.  She  is  an  opponent  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  "I  didn't  think  we 
should  have  gone  in  in  the  first  place  and  I 
think  we  should  get  out.  now," 

Prom  time  to  ume  It  has  been  suggested 
that  she  become  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  the  Supreme  Court  and  she  says  that 
"of  course  that  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible honor  for  any  lawyer."  Then  she  adds: 
"But  the  Supreme  Court  can't  talk,  you 
know.  Tou  Just  have  to  sit  there  and  wait 
for  the  cases  to  come  up." 

Real  equality  for  women  is  probably  100 
years  away,  Mrs.  Griffiths  says  realistically, 
even  If  her  amendment  Is  swiftly  ratified. 
"What  women  need  la  a  legal  fund  and  a 
battery  of  lawyers  trying  case  after  case 
after  case." 

She  cited  two  recent  cases  where  women 
won  equal  employment  rights  in  court.  "After 
a  while  private  lawyers  may  begin  to  see  gold 
In  that  litigation." 

Presumably  a  woman  deprived  of  a  chance 
of  a  job  for  a  number  of  years  In  violation 
of  the  law  would  be  entitled  to  subetantlal 
damagee.  "The  problem  la  that  most  women 
need  jobs  so  desperately  that  they  sre  afraid 
to  do  anything  that  might  risk  loalQg  theen." 
"Remember,"  ahe  says,  "discrimination 
against  women  Is  dlacrimlnatton  against 
families,  against  men.  Women  need  to  be 
able  to  support  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. And  my  male  colleagues  m  C^angreas 
are  paying  into  a  social  security  fund  which 
will  benefit  their  widows,  but  my  contribu- 
tions will  not  benefit  my  widower." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  says  she  has  had  no  direct 
personal  contact  with  any  of  the  Women's 
UberaUon  groups  that  have  been  ao  much 
In  the  news  lately  but  ahe  does  credit  the 
movement  with  giving  "Intellectual  stimu- 
lus" to  the  drive  for  equality.  At  the  same 
time  she  expresses  some  views  that  many 
feminists  would  deride. 

This  Wednesday's  "Women's  Strike  for 
Equality,"  among  things  commemorating 
the  60th  ajonlversary  of  women's  suffrage, 
will  find  the  Oongreaswoman  in  Texas  mak- 
ing a  ^>eech.  It  will  be  on  medical  care 

"I  think  that  a  etrike.  tf  it's  going  to  be 
effective,  should  be  very  well  organized  and 
I  don't  think  that  women  can  organloe  it 
properly  at  this  time.  Any  time  women  do 
anything  It  has  to  be  suoccasful,  or  it  will 
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be  used  agalnat  them.  I  hope  all  those  wom- 
en [who  take  part  in  the  strike |  writ*  their 
Senators." 

And  concerning  whistles,  catcalls  and 
anatomical  comments  from  male  strangers: 

"I  suppose  If  women  didnt  like  It.  It 
wouldn't  happen.  It's  otuslde  the  purview  of 
the  law." 

The  Orlffltlis.  who  are  childless,  live  In 
Detroit,  though  Mrs.  Griffiths  maintains  an 
apartment  in  Washington  since,  aa  she  says, 
"Congress  almost  never  adjourns  anymore." 
But  she  files  home  every  weekend. 

Her  husband  still  prealdea  over  the  law 
firm  now  handling  mostly  lat>or  negotiations 
from  the  management  aide  of  the  table. 

They  spend  wiiat  time  they  can  at  their 
farm  near  Romeo.  Mich.  "Riey  do  very  little 
lorming  (all  but  IS  acres  are  rented  out>  but 
Mrs.  Griffiths  does  some  canning — last  year 
It  was  currants. 

Hicks  Griffiths  has  been  an  enthiulastlc 
backer  of  the  equal  rights  amendment — he 
sent  a  dozen  yellow  roaes  to  bis  wife  the 
day  after  her  victory. 

■Mr.  Griffiths. '  she  says,  "!■  che  leader  or 
the  boss  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  It,  and 
we  have  a  very  happy  marriage." 


CONGRESSMAN  BILL  SCOTT 
REPORTS 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   TIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  I  have  attempted  to  keep 
my  constituents  informed  regarding  con- 
gressioDEil  activities  through  a  monthly 
newsletter.  The  September  report  is  in- 
serted in  the  RxcoHD  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  the  membership: 

TOUX    CONcaESSMAN    Box    ScOTT    RXFOBTS 

CKMST75 

The  decennial  censiu  not  only  determines 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress from  each  of  the  states  but  oftentimes 
Is  used  for  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
schools,  roads  and  other  purposes.  Therefore. 
It  ts  understandable  that  a  number  of  coun- 
ties and  dtles  are  concerned  about  the  pre- 
liminary figures  which  differ  from  their  own 
local  populstlon  estimates.  The  Rouse  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics  on  which 
I  serve  Is  conducting  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  census.  The  Vlce-ChaJrman  of  the 
Loudoun  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Hunt- 
ington Harris,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  National  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  Counties.  During  the  bearings,  the 
Director  of  the  Census  agreed  to  take  still 
another  look  at  the  Loudoun  County  figures 
OS  well  as  those  In  some  other  counties  to  de- 
termine whether  sample  recounts  of  census 
trocts  should  be  made.  The  hearings  will  con- 
tinue in  an  effort  to  Insure  that  the  official 
census  figures  to  be  released  on  December  1 
will  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  The  latest  fig- 
ures released  which  are  atUl  preliminary  In- 
dicate that  our  Congressional  District  con- 
tains a  population  of  &DS.&34  followed  by  the 
lat  District  with  a  population  of  S&0.446. 
uNsoucrrsD  caxorr  caana 
There  has  been  considerable  concern  ex- 
pressed by  constituents  regarding  the  receipt 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards  and  after  some- 
what extensive  hearings  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  a  bill 
which  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  House 
providing  that  a  credit  card  Is  non-maUoble 
unlen  It  has  been  aoUclted  or  is  a  replace- 
ment of  a  previous  one  except  under  such 
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Circumstances  as  the  Postal  Service  shall  pro- 
vide. My  own  remarks  are  in  the  September 
9.  1970,  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
a  copy  will  be  furnished  you  upon  request. 
The  concluding  poruon ,  however,  states : 
"The  consumer,  the  merchant,  the  credit  card 
issuen  and  every  other  legitimate  party  need 
this  legislation  to  provide  baste  consumer 
protection." 

WASBiNCTON  coMirtrm 

The  Governor  has  furnished  the  following 
report  on  the  status  of  Interstate  if6«  as  of 
August  31. 1970: 

"I.  Prom  Capitol  Beltway  to  Glebe  Road: 
No  final  decision  has  been  received  from  the 
Metro  Transit  Authority  as  to  right-of-way 
requirements.  (Right  of  way  has  been  cleared 
from  the  Beltway  eastward  to  Waahlngton 
Boulevard,  some  right  of  way  remains  to  be 
secured  from  Washington  Boulevvd  to  Glebe 
Rood.) 

"2  Prom  Glebe  Road  to  Lee  Highway: 
Moat  of  the  right  of  way  boa  been  secured  on 
this  project,  and  we  anticipate  the  project 
will  be  ready  for  advertisement  December  9, 
1070.  The  estimated  construction  cost  Is 
about  u  million. 

"3.  Prom  Lae  Highway  to  Rosalyn:  The 
plans  ore  now  out  for  right  of  way.  Approxi- 
mately 165  families  wUl  be  displaced,  in  addi- 
tion to  26  places  of  buainess.  Our  present  esti- 
mate for  an  advertisement  date  la  the 
summer  of  1972." 

Governor  Holton  has  promised  to  expedite 
the  completion  of  the  highway  but  those  of 
you  who  commute  to  and  from  Washington 
stUl  might  wont  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
your  representatives  In  the  State  Legislature. 

HKALTB    flXNXrrrS    BILL 

Actlon  was  completed  last  week  on  the  bUl 
to  increase  the  federal  government's  con- 
tribution to  the  employees'  health  benefits 
program  The  measure  waa  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  which  altered 
the  House  bill  by  reducing  the  pn^^osed  gor- 
ernment  contribution  from  50  to  40  percent. 
This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way 
thai  the  measure  could  be  enacted  this  year. 
If  signed  by  the  President,  the  bUl  will  be 
effective  January  1,  1971. 

roxxiGN  am 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Op- 
eratlons  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  has 
sent  a  copy  of  an  itemlration  of  foreign  os- 
Bisunce  over  the  yeora  to  each  Member  of 
Congress.  His  figures  Indicate  that  the  total 
new  requests  for  foreign  assistance  for  this 
fiscal  year  exceed  SU. 133,536.000.  He  indi- 
cates that  the  unexpended  balances  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  from  post  veors  la  tlg,- 
479.704.000  and  that  the  total  coat  of  foreign 
assistance  from  1940  through  1970  La  «I99  - 
388.667.000.  This  Includes  assistance  to  123 
nations  and  7  territories  throughout  the 
world.  The  Chairman  indicates  that  as  of 
December  31,  1969.  this  country  had  a  pub- 
lic debt  of  6371.434.785.000  compared  with 
The  public  debt  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  combined  of  e304. 160.241  000  and 
pointed  out  that  this  country's  public  debt 
exceeds  the  combined  debt  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  by  967 ,274 .&44 ,000. 

LFT    MX    INTXODTTCrX 

Another  member  of  the  Waahlngton  stAff. 
Caroline  Boubln.  shown  here.  Is  my  Appoint- 
ments Secretary.  Formerly  from  Vienna, 
Caroline  now  lives  In  Alexandria  with  her 
husband.  Jdhn.  who  is  with  Sears.  Roebuck, 
and  her  two  daughters.  She  was  my  Legal 
Secretary  when  I  practiced  law  In  Fairfax 
before  being  elected  to  Congress.  While  pri- 
marily responsible  for  peraonal  dictation  and 
arranging  appointments,  Mrs.  Boubln  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  the  entire  office. 
paisoKxas  or  wab 

Many  people  believe  that  North  Vietnam  la 
sensitive  to  world  opinion  and  that  a  flood 
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of  protesting  letters  Irom  all  over  the  world 
can  result  in  more  humane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  Some  time  ago.  I  joined 
with  most  other  Members  of  Congreaa  m 
writing  to  the  head  of  the  North  Vietnam 
government  regmrdlng  this  matter  and  you 
nmy  want  to  add  your  voice  m  lavor  of  the 
release  of  the  Blck  and  wounded,  a  negoti- 
ated exchange  of  prisoners,  allowing  Uupec- 
tion  of  pri&on  camp-s  and  the  protection  of 
prisoners  from  abn-se.  Tou  can  write  to: 
President  of  North  Vietnam.  Ton  Due  Thang. 
Office  of  the  President,  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  It  is 
understood  that  25<  per  half  ounce  postage 
Is  required. 

NON-VOTIKC   DEIXGATE    TOB    WASUIKCTON 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide a  non-voting  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Repr^entatives  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  establish  a  12-memb«r  commis- 
sion to  study  the  local  government  to  de- 
termine what  changes  can  be  made  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  economy  and  improve  pub- 
lic service.  Four  members  of  the  commtMlon 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Prasldent.  four  by 
the  Vice  President  and  four  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Half  of  the  members  will  be 
from  the  private  sector  and  the  other  half 
from  the  government. 

vrrcKANs'  pcNStoNa 
The  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  has 
favorably  reported  a  measure  providing  that 
persona  receiving  pensions  for  non-service 
connected  disabilities  shall  not  have  their 
'^  pensions  reduced  because  of  an  lncre»se  In 
Social  Security  tjeneflU  If  thU  bill  l» 
Adopted,  annual  reporting  of  Income  and 
net  worth  will  no  longer  be  required  of  pen- 
sioners 73  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  re- 
ceived a  pension  lor  more  than  3  ye»ni.  If 
enacted,  the  bill  will  not  be  effective  until 
the  Ut  of  neii  year  and  will  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  annual  reporting  for  persons 
73  until  1973. 

NATIONAI.    FAMILT     WEEK 

I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  other 
Members  in  introducing  a  Joint  Resolution 
authorizing  the  President  each  year  to  pro- 
claim the  week  in  November  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  National  Family  Week. 
Of  course,  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  so- 
ciety and  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
family  loyaltiea  may  tend  to  Improve  the  gen- 
eral relationship  of  people  with  their  com- 
munity. 

poumcAL  Bmo*iiCA<rTO«o   ASSirroMEHT 

Earlier  this  week  the  House  agreed  to  a 
Conference  Report  which,  among  other 
thing*,  provides  that  in  general  elections 
candidates  for  federal  office  can  spend  on 
radio  and  television  advertising  no  more  than 
7  cfnts  limes  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  last  election  for  that  office,  or  a  total  of 
»30.000.  whichever  is  greater.  While  the  meas- 
ure is  not  expected  to  affect  this  year's  elec- 
tion. It  win  reduce  the  opportunity  of  these 
with  unlimited  funds  to  "buy  an  election." 

LICISLATtVX     BKOBCANIZATION 

The  House  has  spent  many  days  consider- 
ing a  legislative  Reorganization  Bill.  While 
the  entire  membership  would  agree  to  the 
need  for  some  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  C-ongress.  so  many  amendments  have  been 
offered  and  such  a  wide  difference  has  de- 
veloped between  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senate  version  passed  during 
the  90th  Congress  that  It  Is  unlikely  that 
these  differences  will  be  resolved  prior  to  ad- 
journment, now  expected  *o  be  about  Octo- 
ber 15.  Should  no  bin  t>e  enacted  this  year, 
the  extensive  debat«.  however,  will  result  In 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  changes  in 
the  rules  to  be  considered  when  the  93nd 
Congress  convenes  In  January. 

FKATCB    AKENDinnVT 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  schools 
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and  other  public  buildings.  These  have  been 
pending  for  a  number  of  years  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  without  action.  There- 
fore, a  discharge  peUtion  was  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
tee Irom  further  action  on  the  matter  and  to 
bring  the  so-called  Dirksen  Amendment  be- 
fore the  House  for  action.  While  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure  and  signed  the  dis- 
charge petition,  It  now  has  only  Sfi  signa- 
tures compared  with  the  req\»lred  majority 
of  218.  Therefore.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
posal win  be  considered  even  though  con- 
siderable interest  has  been  expressed  by  con- 
sUtuents. 

MANASSAS  MmiSTaa 
The  House  Is  opened  each  day  with  prayer, 
usually  offered  by  the  House  Chaplain.  How- 
ever, be  does  permit  various  Members  of  the 
House  from  time  to  time  to  have  ministers 
from  their  District  give  the  opening  prayer. 
The  Reverend  James  Davidson,  pastor  of  the 
Manassas  Baptist  Church  has  been  afforded 
this  courtesy  on  September  29. 

SOMXTHING    TO    PONDEX 

It  is  difficult  to  make  wisdom  a  matter  of 

law. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMAl-S 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  coHNECncuT 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  IT,  1970 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  assure  humane 
treatment   to  animals   that  are   trans- 
ported by  airlines. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  establish  regulations  for 
the  care  and  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals traraported  In  air  commerce  and 
authorizes  Ones  of  $1,000  for  violation 
of  these  rules. 

An  investigation  by  my  staff  revealed 
too  many  irwtances  where  pets  .^hipped 
by  air  are  subject  to  Inhumane  treatment 
either  because  of  carelessness,  neglect,  or 
lack  of  concern  for  the  comfort  and  safe- 
ty of  the  animals  on  the  part  of  the  air- 
lines. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  neither  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  nor  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  nor  any  Federal 
agency,  has  established  regulations  for 
the  care  and  himiane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals that  are  shipped  in  air  commerce. 

The  airlines  have  cargo  guidelines,  but 
I  have  found  too  many  instances  where 
the  guideUnes  are  either  ignored  or  not 
followed,  and  there  are  no  penalties  for 
failure  to  follow  these  guidelines. 

At  present  there  are  10  complaints  on 
the  abuse,  mistreatment,  or  the  negligent 
death  of  animals  pending  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  investigation. 
These  complaints  have  been  filed  since 
July  8  and  emphasize  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral regulations  in  this  area. 

Recently.  I  received  a  complaint  from 
a  Stamford  family  whose  10-month-old 
German  shepherd  dog  died  after  being 
stored  In  the  baggage  hold  of  a  United 
Airlines  plane  for  more  than  8  hours. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  lett«r 
from  Mrs.  Arthur  Baum  of  Stamford  so 
that  you  may  imderstand  the  need  for 
regulations  covering  humane  treatment 
of  animals  transported  by  air. 
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To  some  the  need  for  these  regulations 
may  seem  like  a  trivial  matter  In  com- 
parison to  the  other  pressing  problems  of 
the  day,  but  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  have 
compassion  for  all  of  Gods  creatures  we 
diminish  our  ability  to  care  about  our 
human  neighbor. 
The  letter  follows: 

ST«Mro«D.  Conk.,  July  27,  J970. 
Mr.  John  P.  SHxra, 
Director, 

Federal  Aeronauttea  Admintstration, 
Woihington,  O.C. 

Dl*«  SK:  On  Saturday,  July  25,  1970.  &Jr. 
David  Brill  ol  Highland  Park,  UUnols,  took 
a  ten-month  old  German  Shepherd  dog  to 
United  Airlines  at  OHnre  Airport  in  Chicago 
(or  shipment  to  me  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port. The  dog  waa  achedtiled  to  depart  on 
Unlted's  FUght  430  at  approximately  11:00 
A  M.,  CDST,  and  scheduled  to  arrtae  at  JFK 
at  1:58  PM.  EDST. 

It  taltes  at  least  one  hour  for  us  to  get  to 
the  airport  m  light  trafllc.  and  itnce  traffic 
conditions  on  July  25  were  being  aimounced 
over  the  radio  as  very  heavy  we  lelt  our 
bouse  at  12:30  p.m.  We  did  not  call  the  air- 
port to  verity  arrival  time  because  our  past 
eiperlence  In  getung  a  truthful  answer  to 
this  question — especially  so  far  In  advance — 
has  been  dismal. 

We  lound  on  arrival  at  United  Cargo  that 
the  flight  bad  been  delayed  due  to  mechani- 
cal difficulties.  An  attendant  phoned  Chicago, 
ond  Irom  the  Ume  that  we  arrived  at  JFK 
(not  long  after  2:00  P.M.  EDST).  i;»«ed  in 
Chicago  knew  that  a  live  dog  had  been 
placed  in  the  cargo  hold  of  the  plane,  which 
at  the  time  was  stlU  on  the  ground.  They 
also  knew  that  he  was  a  valuable  dog  and 
tliat  he  was  Insured.  We  asked  them  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  dog  was  being  cared  tor 
and  specifically  to  make  certain  that  he  was 
not  In  the  sun  or  In  overheated  place.  We 
were  assured  that  he  woiUd  be  In  the  proper 
place — that  United  personnel  take  good  care 
ot  the  dogs  being  shipped  " 

Our  own  experiences  at  the  airport  between 
then  and  the  time  the  dog  arrived  are  not 
relevant  Flight  430.  however,  we  were  told 
left  Chicago  at  4;0O  P.M  EDST— but  It  was 
not  on  the  ground  In  New  Tork  untU  some 
time  around  7:00  The  Supervisor  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  vehicle  at  the  Passenger 
Termlnil  to  bring  the  dog  to  the  Freight 
Terminal  Immediately.  When  the  truck  ar- 
rived at  7:15  the  dog  was  dead.  He  had  ob- 
viously been  dead  for  some  time  since  rigor 
mortis  had  set  In. 

Subsequent  eventa.  Including  the  finding 
ot  the  Veterinarian  who  autopsled  the  dog 
led  tjs  to  believe  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
plane  took  off  from  Chicago.  The  dog  had 
never  been  removed  from  the  hold  of  the 
plane  during  all  the  time  the  plane  had  been 
sitting  Idle  on  the  ground,  unventllated, 
vbile  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  kept  It 
there  were  being  taken  care  of. 

The  veterinarian  who  performed  the  au- 
topsy Indicated  verbally  that  the  dog  died  of 
heat  exhaustion  and  "theae  reporla  are  com- 
mon and  routine  in  hot  weather". 

It  la  bad  enough  for  the  humana  Involved 
to  loee  ft  wonderfiU  pet  and  potential  show 
dog  (this  particular  dog  waa  bred  by  me 
with  the  show  ring  In  mind,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  hl»  genetic  makeup  would 
make  hUn  a  valuable  sire) .  It  U  hornlytng  to 
think  of  the  cruel,  thotightlesa  and  Inhu- 
mane way  in  wlilch  Uiuted  Airlines  kUled 
him.  We  bear  from  friends  and  read  in  pub- 
lications— and  confirmed  from  profeaalonala 
such  as  the  veterinarian  who  performed  the 
autopsy — that  theae  kinds  of  events  are 
"common". 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  iu»e  stiff 
regtilatlons  concerning  the  handling  of  ani- 
mals under  all  clrcumstanoes — both  unusual 
and  routine.  One  cannot  blame  the  airline 
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for  lis  caution  regarding  its  valuable  plane 
and  valuable  human  cargo  if  there  is  a  me- 
chanical problem. 

Live  animals  are  perhaps  the  moBt  perish- 
able cargo  that  can  be  transported  by  air. 

United  Airlines  cannot  replace  this  animal 
of  many  generations  of  careful  breeding,  nor 
can  they  ever  repay  us  for  the  mental  an- 
guish, heartbreak  and  generally  traumatic 
eight-hour  experience. 

If  they  can  be  penalised  some  way,  this 
should   be   done.   In  any   event,   provisions 
should  be  made  to  avoid  theae  kinds  of  tragic 
happenings  in  the  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Akthux  H.  Bauu. 


JtnJIClAL  DESECRATION  OP  OLD 
GLORY  AND  THE  STARS  AND 
BARS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  in 
our  land  continues  to  be  prostituted  to 
a  meaningless  void  by  overzealous  indi- 
viduals vbo  serve  as  Federal  Judges  dedi- 
cated to  political  self-serving  goals. 

In  my  district  in  Louisiana,  school  au- 
thorities have  been  ordered  to  remove 
the  Confederate  flag  from  the  office  of  a 
high  school  principal  because  a  Federal 
Judge  fotmd  In  his  opinion: 

The  Confederate  Flag  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  resistance  to  desegregation  and  to  some 
extend  a  symbol  of  white  racism  in  general. 

No  constitutional  citation  was  offered. 

Several  weeks  later,  a  panel  of  Federal 
judges  in  Baltimore  found  the  Maryland 
State  flag  desecration  statute  unconsti- 
tutionaUy  applied  to  censor  a  student 
magaune  picturing  the  burning  of  the 
U.S.  flag  on  the  cover. 

The  ingenuous  author  of  the  court's 
opinion  sidestepped  the  issue  of  flag  des- 
ecration by  liolding  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  magazine  cover  was  an  expression  of 
art  rather  than  a  symbol  designed  to  in- 
cite others  to  violate  the  law.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  given  to  understand 
that  a  simple  display  of  the  Stars  and 
Bars  of  the  Confederacy  might  incite 
others  to  violence  but  that  a  mass  dis- 
tributed publication  with  a  cover  picture 
of  the  burning  of  the  U.S.  flag  is  art  and 
not  designed  to  incite  others  to  violate 
the  law. 

As  I  have  frequently  t>een  constrained 
to  say,  Americans  and  American  tradi- 
tions come  last  in  the  United  States  these 
days.  History,  culture,  and  honor  are 
denied  our  people  by  Judicial  zealots  who 
are  unfit  to  kiss  the  boots  of  those  great 
champions  of  individual  liberty  who  gave 
us  our  freedoms,  our  Constitution,  nur- 
tured our  institutions,  and  were  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  philosophy  of  an  intelligent 
Independent  Judiciary — to  defend  our 
laws  and  institutions — that  they  pro- 
vided for  legal  scholars  to  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  "during  good  behavior. " 

Exasperatingly,  we  now  find  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  judiciary  have 
desecrated  their  office,  their  trust  as  free- 
doms and  degrade  themselves  to  t}ecome 
common    bookburoers    and   censors    of 
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what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  some  mi- 
nority which  they  apparently  feel  they 
represent  but  for  fear  of  prejudice  they 
do  not  identify. 

How  long  American:  how  long? 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    include    the   related 
newscllppings  as  follows: 
[From  the  SUdell  (Iji.)  TUnes,  August  1970] 
School    Board    Will   Appbal   Latest   Oaoca 

The  St.  Tammany  Parish  School  Board  "Is 
deflnJtety  going  to  appeal"  a  three-pronged 
order  Issued  last  Friday  by  US  District  Judge 
Frederick  J.  R  Heebe  m  New  Orleans.  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Cyprian  J.  Scboen  an- 
nounced Tuesday. 

Judge  Heebe.  in  response  to  a  suit  filed  by 
a  group  of  Negroes  who  protested  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Confederate  flag  in  the  ofDce  of 
Louis  Wagner,  principal  of  Covmgton  High 
School,  ordered: 

(1)  Discontinuance  of  display  of  the  Con- 
federate flag  In  St,  Tammany  schools; 

( 3 )  Appointment  of  a  black  aaalstant 
principal  at  Covington  High  School  before 
Sept.  10;  and 

Ot  Formation  of  a  bl-raclal  committee  be- 
fore Oct.  10. 

Judge  Heebe.  In  his  order,  said  the  Con- 
federate flag  has  become  a  symbol  of  resist- 
ance to  desegregation,  and  to  some  extent  a 
symbol  of  white  racism  In  general. 

He  also  noted  that  the  presence  of  such 
symbols  as  Black  Panther  or  Black  Power 
flags  also  would  not  be  constitutional  In  a 
unitary  school  system. 

His  order  asserted ;  'All  Confederate  flags, 
banners,  signs  expressing  the  school  board'i 
or  Its  employees'  desire  to  maintain  segre- 
gated schools,  and  all  other  symbols  or  in- 
dicia of  racism  shall  be  removed  from  the 
schools  and  shall  not  be  officially  displayed 
at  school  functions  of  any  kind.  Ttiis  sbaU 
not  prevent  individual  students  from  wear- 
ing or  displaying  buttons,  signs  or  symbols. 

"A  bl-raclal  committee  shall  be  formed 
prior  to  Oct  10,  1970.  The  bl-raclal  com- 
mittee win  be  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  ward  of  the  parish,  one  member 
to  t>e  chosen  by  the  school  board  and  one 
member  by  the  Negro  community  in  each 
ward.  The  chairmanship  is  to  alternate  an- 
nually between  a  white  chairman  and  a  Ne- 
gro chairman.  The  membership  must  be  di- 
vided equally  twtween  whites  and  Negroes. 

"TTils  committee  should  consider  and  make 
recommendations  on  such  matters  as  means 
of  easing  tension  in  the  community,  ways 
to  make  desegregation  work  more  effectively, 
and  solutions  to  racial  problems  arising  in 
the  schools." 

Names  and  races  of  the  committee's  mem- 
bers are  to  be  reported  to  the  court  by  Nov. 
1,  according  to  the  order,  and  the  committee 
is  to  make  bi-annual  reports,  on  Dec.  IS  and 
April  1.  on  the  maintenance  of  a  unitary 
school  system. 

Schoen  said  If  the  black  assistant  prmci- 
pal  is  appointed,  he  will  make  the  l^>point- 
ment  after  conferring  wltA  Wagner  and  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board. 

Noting  that  the  board's  next  regular  meet- 
ing will  be  held  Oct.  1,  he  said  h«  did  not 
know  just  how  the  board  would  appoint 
members  to  the  bd-raclal  oxnmlttee  by  the 
Sept.  10  deadline,  nor  m  Just  what  manner 
the  board  would  eetabllsh  contact  with  "the 
Negro  community  In  each  Ward."  (Ward  fl, 
for  Instance,  has  no  Negro  community.) 

With  reference  to  the  Confederate  flag, 
Schoen  in  response  to  a  question  reported 
It  Is  not  now  on  display  at  Covington  High. 

tFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  18.  1970] 
CENsoaaHip  or  Maoaezkb  Ritlkd  Illxgal 
A  panel  of  three  federal  Judges  niled  In 
Baltimore  yesterday  that  the  Unlrendty  of 
Maryland  acted  lUegally  last  December  when 
It  censored  a  student  magazine  picturing  a 
burning  flag  on  the  cover. 
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The  panel  held  that  the  Maryland  flag 
desecration  statute  was  unconstitutionally 
applied  to  the  winter  issue  of  Argus  because 
the  cover  was  an  expression  of  art  rather  tban 
a  symbol  designed  to  incite  others  to  violate 
the  law. 

In  a  13-page  opinion.  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Prank  A.  Kaufman  sidestepped  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  flag  desecration 
Uw  is  consUtuUonaL  The  law  prohibits  per- 
sons from  publicly  casting  contempt  on  the 
American  Flag  by  mutilating  it  through 
words  or  deeds. 

The  Maryland  attorney  general  bad  ruled 
the  picture  violated  the  flag  desecration  law 
and  advised  the  university  to  halt  publica- 
tion. The  issue  eventually  was  published  with 
the  word  "Censored"  printed  across  a  plain 
white  cover. 


POST  OFFICE  REDUCES  SPECIAL 
DELIVERY  SERVICE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  September  17.  1970 

Mi.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
September  21.  the  Post  Office  will  imple- 
ment new  orders  reducing  postal  service 
in  New  York  City  while  adding  to  traffic 
congestion  In  the  city's  streets.  The  De- 
partment Is  cutting  special  delivery  runs 
in  Manhattan's  business  district  by  70 
percent  and  by  50  percent  in  the  bor- 
ough's residential  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  requiring  that  all  special  de- 
livery runs  be  made  with  trucks,  whereas 
now  foot  carriers  make  the  runs  in  areas 
of  hea\'y  postal  concentration  and  trucks 
in  low  concentration  runs.  The  Depart- 
ment's new  emphasis  on  motorization  Is 
completely  contrary  to  the  city's  efforts 
to  reduce  vehicular  traffic. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  that  the  Nixon 
administration  increased  special  delivery 
rates  by  50  percent — from  30  cents  to  45 
cents — and  now  they  are  proposing  not 
to  improve  special  delivery  service  but  to 
reduce  it,  a  reduction  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  has  meant  a  complete 
elimination  of  the  service.  The  reduction 
in  New  'York  City  will  provide  Just  four 
special  delivery  runs  a  day  throughout 
the  city,  instead  of  the  13  we  now  have 
in  business  districts  and  eight  In  residen- 
tial areas.  It  also  will  mean  that  two  of 
the  four  runs — for  which  the  Depart- 
ment insists  on  using  trucks — ^wUl  be 
made  in  rush  hour:  one  between  7:30 
aJn  and  11:30  a.m.  and  the  other  be- 
tween 3  pjn.  and  7  p.m. 

This  service  reduction  has  been  op- 
posed by  New  York  Branch  36  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
and  because  of  the  union's  protests  the 
reduction  of  service  had  been  delayed  for 
several  months,  but  the  Department  is 
now  scheduled  to  go  ahead  with  the  re- 
duction on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  someone  spends  an 
additional  46  cents  on  a  letter,  he  trusts 
that  it  will  receive  special  handling  and 
delivery:  but  now.  with  no  public  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department,  this  will 
not  be  the  case.  Many  special  delivery 
letters  will  be  mixed  in  and  delivered 
with  other  mall,  Including  Junk  mall. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
another  Instance  in  which  the  public's 
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faith  In  the  Oovernment  Is  being 
breached — and  it  Ls  a  move  that  only  can 
contribute  to  the  confidence  gap  In 
both  the  Post  OfBce  and  the  Nixon 
administration. 

I  hope  that  E*ostmaster  General  Blount 
will  reconsider  this  decision  and  retract 
his  order  so  that  full  service  can  be 
continued. 
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MUST  STOP  KILLING  OF   LAWMEN 
IN  AMERICA 


THE   ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF   RABBI 
JACOB  MUSKIN 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


!.%■  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  take  note  uf 
the  tribute  being  paid  to  Rsbbl  Jacob 
Muskin.  spiritual  leader  of  the  Warrens- 
viile  Center  Synagogue  in  my  com- 
munity. Rabbi  Mti!ikin  Is  being  honored 
by  the  Cleveland  community  for  the  sale 
of  State  of  Israel  bonds.  Rabbi  Muslcin 
Is  a  recipient  of  the  Jerusalem  award 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  in  his  honor  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember at  his  synagogue. 

Rabbi  Muskln  came  to  Cleveland  30 
years  ago  having  been  elected  rabbi  of 
the  Kinsman  Jewish  Center.  During  his 
years  of  service  to  the  Cleveland  -om- 
munlty.  one  of  Rabbi  Muskin's  many 
accomplishments  has  been  the  merger 
of  the  Kinsman  Jewish  Center  and  the 
N  Vai  Zedek  and  Tetiever  Ahavas  Achim 
congregations  to  form  the  present  War- 
rensville  Center  Synagogue.  Along  with 
the  former  Eddy  Road  Jewish  Center, 
the  Warrensville  Synagogue  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  largest  traditional  syna- 
gogues in  the  Middle  West. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  duties  on 
behalf  of  his  great  and  energetic  congre- 
gation. Rabbi  Muskin  has  been  an  active 
and  dedicated  participant  in  the  Jewish 
life  of  our  community.  He  has  3er\ed  on 
the  education  committee  of  the  Hebrew 
Acadamy  for  the  past  18  years,  and  on 
the  executive  boards  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  and  Telashe  Yeshlva. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
and  has  served  as  Midwest  conference 
chairman  for  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Congregations  of  America.  He  also  is  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Reli- 
gious Council  for  the  State  of  Israel 
Bonds.  Rabbi  Muskin's  continuing  in- 
terest in  education  led  him  to  innovate 
a  unique  method  of  teaching  the  cere- 
monies and  customs  of  the  Jewish  holi- 
days. His  annual  radio  and  television 
programs  have  brought  a  clearer  and 
understanable  look  at  the  beautiful  reli- 
gious service  of  Judaism  to  the  people 
of  all  religions  of  our  communities. 
These  presentations  have  been  widely 
acclaimed  and  are  deserving  of  special 
attention. 

Rabbi  Muskin  and  his  family  epito- 
mize the  best  in  the  great  American  tra- 
dition of  community  service  and  deep 
spiritual  belief.  Our  entire  community 
is  proud  of  their  achievements  and  Is 
especially  pleased  with  this  outstand- 
ing recognition. 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLOBiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  Sevtember  IS,  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  a  mandatory 
death  penalty  for  killing  a  policeman, 
fireman,  other  law  or  Judicial  officer  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty. 

This  Is  part  of  my  continuing  fight  to 
halt  revolutionary  violence  in  America. 
In  1968,  1  sponsored  the  Antirlot  Act 
under  which  the  Chicago  5  subsequently 
were  convicted  for  inciting  the  violent 
civil  disorders  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Hopefully,  these  rev- 
olutionary leaders  eventually  will  go  to 
jail. 

My  new  measure  also  would  protect 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Armed  Forces  while  acting  to  suppress 
violence  during  a  civil  disturbance. 

The  rash  of  murders  and  assaults  on 
policemen  and  judicial  officers.  I  believe, 
is  port  of  a  nationwide  plan  by  the 
radical  revolutionaries  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing America  and  its  institutions.  We  must 
put  these  revolutionaries  out  of  business. 

Therefore.  I  would  make  killing  a  law 
olBcer  or  fireman  a  Federal  offense,  pun- 
ishable by  the  death  penalty  unless  tlie 
Jury  recommends  mercy  For  an  assault 
on  a  lawman,  the  penalty  would  be  10 
years  in  prison  or  $10,000  fine:  If  injury 
results.  20  years  in  prison  and  tZO.OOO 
fine. 

The  free  flow  of  commerce  throughout 
the  Nation  is  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  and  necessary 
related  Government  functions  of  our  law- 
enforcement  and  Judicial  offices. 

The  .seriousness  of  the  problem  was 
graphically  outlined  by  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  in  my  home  State,  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  on  September  1.  1970. 
Here's  what  the  Tribune  editorial  said: 
Tmtt  Amz  Not  Poolwc  :  TBrr  Mean 
Mraoxa 

A  policeman  was  killed  by  black  militant 
attackers  and  six  otiier  officers  wounded  In 
shootouta  with  Black  Panthers  In  Pblladel- 
phla  during  the  weekend-  An  embssfiy  and 
foreign  Information  office  In  Washington 
were  flrebombed,  A  large  store  of  weapons 
waa  aelBed  from  a  Jackaonvllle  naval  arsenal. 

Pour  policemen  were  ambushed  In  River- 
aide.  Calif,  Officers  were  woimded  In  I*ew 
York  Clt^.  Earlier  last  week  a  police  station 
at  BurUngton.  Mass..  was  bombed  and  the 
Army's  Mathematics  Center  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  was  blown  to  bits  by  high 
exploelves, 

Philadelphia  Police  Commlaaloner  PraAk 
L  Rlzzo  has  a  name  for  ttie  violence  In  his 
city:  anarchy.  It  appUes  equally  well  to  the 
growing  destrucUve  acts  by  young  revolu- 
tionaries from  coast  to  ooast. 

Th«  Philadelphia  gtin  battles  cams  In 
raids  on  Black  Panther  centers  where  many 
weapons  and  1.000  rotinds  of  ammunition 
were  seized.  Panther  buildings  were  plastered 
with  signs:  "Death  to  the  Pigs." 

A  Ptilladelphla  park  police  guard  was  killed 
In  an  attack  which  police  said  was  part  of 
a  plot  to  "blow  up  a  poUce  lostallatloD  and 
klU  piga." 

The  Phlladelplila  violence  by  black  mltl- 
tants  was  part  of  a  pattam  of  anarchy.  Gre- 
nades used  In  the  attack  on  the  park  officer 
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were  stolen  from  Port  DUt.,  N.J..  last  yeftr. 
OLber  grenades  stolen  froca  Fort  Dlx  have 
b«eD  used  to  destroy  I&  city  vehlclee  In  Phila- 
delpbla. 

There's  Uttle  queeUon  the  IM  pUtolA  and 
aevea  carbtoca  seised  by  a  band  of  five  bUck 
baiidiu  from  the  J&clLBonviiie  lutval  arsenal 
will  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  bene  on 
destruction.  It  should  be  noted  that  on 
July  27  the  National  Guard  armory  at  Jack- 
sonvUle  waa  robbed  of  more  than  100  small 
arms. 

There  also  Is  a  pattern  to  the  Washington 
bombings.  Pour  l^tln  American  embassies 
were  flrebombed  July  2  and  a  pipe  bomb 
damaged  a  room  at  Uie  Inter- American  De- 
fense Board  the  day  before-  The  weekend 
bombings  were  preceded  by  a  letter  of  the 
type  used  In  New  York  City  bombings  laet 
spring.  The  letter  announcing  the  bomba 
would  go  off  waa  signed  by  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Party. 

Are  these  attacks  the  work  of  sincere  but 
misguided  social  reformers?  There's  about  as 
much  tle-in  between  these  acts  of  violence 
and  social  justice  as  there  Is  to  connect  Red 
China's  Mao  Tse-tun^  with  capitalism. 

This  militancy  U  no  kid  stuff.  These  young 
hoodlums  of  the  revolutionary  world  ore 
well  financed  and  managed.  Witness  the  far- 
ranging  travels  of  Black  Panther  leaders  and 
SDS  members  fleeing  to  escape  arrest. 

The  pattern  of  destruction  which  became 
so  clear  tbls  weekend  la  not  confined  to  the 
United  States.  The  skein  of  revolution 
crosses  national  borders  and  runs  throughout 
the  world. 

Columnist  Victor  Rlesel,  who  describes  on 
this  page  the  terror  tactics  In  India  and  Cey- 
lon, has  been  reporting  for  months  how  the 
youthful  plotters  fit  into  a  world-wide 
scheme.  Rlesel  has  pointed  out  that  the  an- 
archtsta  are  being  trained,  dlrocted  and  fi- 
nanced by  Red  China  and  to  a  lesaer  extent 
by  Russia. 

The  revolutionaries  are  deadly  serious  in 
their  Intent  to  destroy  the  United  States. 
The  sooner  the  public  .  recognises  theM 
apostles  of  TlolenM  for  what  they  are.  the 
quicker  will  the  wave  of  anarchy  be  put 
down. 

This  applies  particularly  to  thot>e  foolish 
people  in  colleges  and  certain  elements  of 
the  cultural  world  who  drape  their  arms 
about  the  poor,  misunderstood  Black  Pan- 
thers, and  give  money-raising  cocktail  par- 
ties for  them. 

The  hand  holding  a  cocktail  glass  at  a  do- 
gooder  party  Is  the  same  one  that  can  throw 
a  MoIotOT  cocktail  In  the  name  of  revolution. 


EXTREMIST    TACTICS    CANNOT    BE 
CONDONED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  C&LirORNlA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Sevtember  16,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  guarantees  each  of  us  in  the 
United  States  free  speech.  Free  speech — 
a  basic  right  which  separates  our  form  of 
democracy  from  the  Fascist  dictatorship 
or  Communist  totalitarism — is  ours  be- 
cause of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
and  the  blood  of  our  heroes.  Free  speech 
is  the  creed  of  our  political  faith.  Free 
speech  must  be  preserved  for  It  assures 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

But,  free  speech  is  a  two-way  street 
and  it  has  its  limitations.  Free  speech 
does  not  entitle  a  man  to  falsely  shout 
Are  In  a  theater  and  cause  panic.  Free 
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speech  does  not  entitle  a  man  to  disrupt 
order  and  the  tranquillity  of  others.  Free 
speech  does  not  entitle  a  man  to  use  ob- 
scenities that  offend  our  citizens. 

Free  speech  must  be  respected.  A  per- 
son must  realize  that  free  speech  entitles 
others  to  speak :  free  speech  also  means 
the  freedom  not  to  listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  practice  which  has  be- 
come popular  with  extremists  has  been 
the  shouting  down  of  persons  of  different 
persuasions.  A  small  minority — appoint- 
ed by  no  one.  representative  only  of  the 
lunatic  fringe  who  want  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica— can  disrupt  and  cause  the  vast  ma- 
jority to  be  silenced.  This  tactic  Is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Nazis  in  Germany  and 
the  Red  Guard  in  Conununlst  China,  and 
we  cannot  accept  it  in  a  free  society. 

I  condemned  this  practice  when  they 
turned  their  ire  on  Presidential  Candi- 
date Hubert  Humphrey.  Equally,  I  have 
condemned  this  practice  when  raucus 
mobs  have  attempted  to  shout  down  our 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Vice  President  Acnew,  while  speaking 
at  a  rally  in  Michigan,  was  almost 
drowned  out  by  bolstrous  extremists  who 
specialize  in  chaos,  and  who  communi- 
cate with  language  punctuated  with  four- 
letter  words.  This  kind  of  conduct  is  the 
antithesis  of  free  speech  and  it  must  not 
be  condoned. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  disagreeing 
with  the  rhetoric  of  our  Vice  President 
and  the  policy  of  our  President  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  violence,  nor  is  it  an  excuse  for 
disrupting  free  speech. 

U  those  who  resort  to  these  tactics  be- 
lieve they  are  furthering  the  cause  of 
peace,  they  are  wrong.  A  person  is  not 
converted  simply  because  he  is  silenced. 
Peace  will  come,  through  constructive  ac- 
tion and  tho'dght — not  through  violence 
and  destruction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  output,  as  well  as  a  continuing  drain 
on  supplies  from  exporting  activities.  Not 
the  least  of  these  problems  is  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  decision  to  retain  the  oil 
import  quota  system.  This  has  directly 
contributed  to  the  problems  of  these  in- 
dustries as  It  has  limited  oil  supplies  and 
thereby  even  further  increased  already 
Inflated  prices. 

More  significant  than  these  specific 
causes,  however.  Is  the  wherewithal  to 
alleviate  this  critical  situation.  In  this 
instance,  the  Congress  may  have  been 
wiser  than  the  President  anticipated  in 
enacting  authority  to  set  wage  and  price 
controls  in  the  recently  approved  exten- 
sion of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  for  it  is  precisely  such  powers  which 
must  be  utilized  in  this  regard. 

More  than  1,400  publicly  owned  power 
utility  companies  have  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  exercise  his  powers  and  es- 
tablish "a  system  of  allocation  of  scarce 
fuels  this  winter  based  on  public  usage 
and  essentiality  to  public  health  and 
safety  and  national  defense."  I  add  my 
voice  to  theirs. 


ENERGY  CONVERSION  FUEL 
CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cALipoaMU 
D»  THE  HOtJSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in 
the  Nation's  energy  conversion  industries 
has  now  reached  emergency  proportions. 
These  industries,  facing  an  unprece- 
dented shortage  in  fuel  reserves,  are  at 
a  crossroads  which  may  well  determine 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  the  coming  winter. 

In  a  recent  report,  a  public  utility  in 
Vineland.  N.J..  stated  that  it  would  have 
to  shut  down  80  percent  of  its  plant  pro- 
duction by  October  I.  "unless  the  UJB. 
Government  orders  priority  to  utilities 
for  oU  deliveries." 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  re- 
ports that  It  has  only  10  to  12  days  of 
reserve  fuel — it  normally  maintains  a 
reserve  for  60  days.  In  addition,  the  TVA 
notes  that  its  costs  for  coal  have  almost 
doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

These  conditions  can  be  traced  to  a 
number  of  causes — problems  in  the  coal 
mines  relating  to  production  capabilities, 
workers'  rights  and  needs,  and  decreas- 


DR.     iOTCHELL    RABKIN,    MX). 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHnsKrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mitchell  Rabkin,  MJD..  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Rabkin  is  a  distinguished  physician  pres- 
ently serving  as  the  general  director  of 
Beth  Lsrael  Hospital  in  Boston,  Mass., 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  Nation. 
The  fact  that  a  physician  of  his  stature 
has  taken  so  much  of  his  time  in  com- 
posing this  letter  Indicates  that  it  Is  well 
worth  our  consideration, 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  re- 
marks speak  to  important  contemporary 
problems,  the  dlHerence  in  cost  to  the  pa- 
tient between  hospital  treatment  in 
teaching  and  care  at  a  community  hos- 
pital and  related  cost  problems  in  the 
medical  profession.  In  view  of  the  high 
costs  of  hospital  medical  attention,  I 
believe  his  comments  explain  simply  and 
concisely  the  facts  behind  the  charges 
to  the  patient.  I  also  feel  that  his  letter 
provides  excellent  guidelines  to  the  citi- 
zen which  can  help  him  In  deciding  which 
type  of  hospital  can  best  provide  the  care 
he  requires. 

Perhaps  in  our  dismay  over  the  present 
high  costs  of  treatment,  we  have  tend- 
ed to  overlook  the  low  wages  paid  to 
hospital  personnel  In  the  past. 

Medical  insurance  is  a  privilege  not 
provided  to  all  of  our  citizens.  The  cost 
of  coverage  is  prohibitive  for  many,  yet 
their  medical  needs  continue.  It  is  im- 
perative that  medical  care  be  a  service  for 
all,  regardless  of  income.  X  believe  that 
the  national  health  insurance  plan  which 
I  am  cosponsoring  with  many  Members 
of  this  Congress  would  allow  all  of  our 
citlzens  to  receive  the  attention  they 
need. 
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I  would  like  In  addition  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  conditions  manifested  in  our  teach- 
ing hospitals  by  the  admlnistratioo's  cut 
in  research  funds.  Inflation  is  Indeed  a 
problem  that  must  be  combated,  but 
certain  priorities  must  withstand  budg- 
etary cuts.  The  loss  of  research  funds  has 
repercussions  which  endanger  the  entire 
medical  field-  The  general  public  Ls  de- 
nied the  rewards  of  research,  yet  research 
is  not  all  that  suffers.  Patients  are  de- 
nied the  care  of  the  physlclajis  that  must 
seek  work  away  from  the  teaching  hos- 
pital. Our  medical  students  are  denied 
the  benefit  of  being  taught  by  these 
superb  minds.  This  situation  is  extreme- 
ly serious  and  deserves  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  insert  Dr. 
Rabkin's  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Brm  IsKACL  HoBpn-At., 
Bostcm,  MasM,  Auffuxt  11,  1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nxxli.,  Jb., 
Raybum  Building. 
WasKinffton,  D.C. 

Deah  Rcpexskntativk  0'Nkxi.l:  I  would  Ulce 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Inquiry  to  Blue 
Cross  concerning  the  bo^lt&l  bUt  of  your 
son,  because  It  raises  s«ver»l  Important  ques- 
tions th*t  warrant  airing. 

The  essence  of  your  Inquiry  Is.  as  I  see  It. 
why  Is  It  so  costly  to  receive  care  m  a  teach- 
ing hofipltal  compared  to  a  community  hos- 
pital. Experience  shows  that  It  may  cost  up 
to  twice  as  much  to  be  hospitalized  in  one 
rather  than  the  other.  The  added  cost  lies 
mainly  in  the  greater  number  of  personnel 
and  in  the  enlarged  collection  of  costly  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  equipment  in  the 
teaching  or  university  hospital. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  there  Is  an 
average  of  2,8  employees  per  general  hospital 
bed.  If  one  examines  the  200  teaching  hospi- 
tals Instead  of  the  6800  community  hospitals 
from  which  that  figure  mainly  derives,  ooe 
finds  nearly  doubling  of  the  rauo  of  em- 
ployees to  patients.  At  Beth  Israel  HoepltaJ. 
for  example,  our  budgeted  complement  U 
1.4^  full-time  equivalent  posuions  for  363 
beds  and  6Q  basalnets.  MaXlng  up  these  addi- 
tional numbers  are  full-time  staff  physicians 
and  house  offlcers  (interns  and  residents): 
technicians,  nurses,  aides,  etc..  to  perform 
the  complex  or  unusual  procedures  unavaU- 
able  In  community  hospitals;  and  personnel 
for  teaching. 

Since  the  teaching  hospital  provides  care 
for  the  very  sickest  of  patients,  twenty-four 
hour  physld&n  coverage  Is  a  necessity  and 
unavailable  without  house  officers.  Indeed, 
the  sickest  of  today's  patients  la  often  so 
carefully  monitored  by  our  advanced  tech- 
nology that  critical  professional  dedsloos 
may  be  called  for  on  virtuaUy  a  moment-to- 
moment  basis.  Without  the  presenae  of  fuU- 
time  staff  physldaQS  and  bouse  offlcers.  the 
patient's  need  for  medical  responsiveness 
would  not  be  met. 

Today's  teaching  hospital  carries  out  diag- 
noetlc  and  therapeutic  prt>cedure«  of  extra- 
ordinary complexity,  often  mvolvlng  teams 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  not  uncommonly 
lasting  several  hours.  To  carry  out  sucb 
studies  weU-trained  teams  are  required,  above 
and  beyond  the  expertise  available  at  the 
community  hospital.  To  cite  another  ex- 
eunple,  the  capacity  to  do  the  blood  test 
rarely  called  for  but  critical  when  required 
demands  an  added  depth  of  personnel  The 
problems  accompanying  the  Indigent  and 
socially  unskilled  require  a  Social  Semce 
department  far  beyond  that  needed  to  help 
the  average  citizen  In  his  local  community 
hospital.  One  can  draw  upon  many  more 
spedflc  examples  of  the  teeiching  hospital's 
need  for  added  personnel. 
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The  justlAcatlon  lor  the  existence  of  teach- 
ing staS  Ues  ID  xht  fact  that  the  arena  of 
interest  of  the  teaching  hospital  extends 
both  geographically  and  temporally  beyond 
its  walls  We  are  concerned  with  the  care 
and  faciunes  available  to  the  paUent  before 
ha  needs  hoBptuUaaUoo  and  followlDg  bis 
discharge-  In  addition,  we  sire  concerned 
with  DOC  only  the  quality  and  availability 
of  auch  aascts  in  the  future  but  their  nur- 
ture as  well,  and  this  requires  a  significant 
investment  In  teaching.  Our  motto  puta  it 
crisply-  Beth  Israel  Hospital— concerned 
with  today's  Illness  and  tomorrow's  health. 
Concern  over  tomorrow's  health  dictates  not 
onlv  the  training  of  tomorrow's  health  care 
personnel  It  calls  for  the  development  and 
seiung  of  high  standards  of  care  which  will 
be  benchmark  for  the  commuuUy  hospital 
tomorrow  It  Includes  the  research  to  under- 
stand today's  illness  and  develop  methods  of 
treatment  and  prevention.  Parenthetically, 
there  1b  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  house 
officers  and  the  existence  of  an  excellent 
tearbing  program  make  for  care  of  higher 
quality.  It  la  moot,  however,  whether  such 
coet  should  be  largely  the  burden  of  the 
sick. 

It  Is  not  true  that  elevated  costs  in  the 
teaching  hospital  reflect  support  of  research 
by  patient  care  fees.  In  fact,  the  reverse  la 
the  caae.  In  mdditlon  to  our  operating  budget, 
we  have  a  reeearch  budget  of  about  83  S 
milllOQ.  These  research  funds  support  a 
number  of  physlclajia  who  provide  some 
direct  care,  a  good  bit  of  consultative  serv- 
ice, a  significant  amount  of  special  diag- 
nostic clinical  study,  and  a  great  deal  of 
teaching — all  of  direct  benefit  to  the  pauent 
in  tbe  teaching  hoepltAl  but  not  appearing 
on  his  bill.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems we  have  today  Is  tbe  cut  in  research 
by  the  Federal  gwemment.  Not  only  do« 
laboratory  research  become  abbrevlatwl.  but 
the  avaiuhiuty  of  these  superb  physldan- 
ectentlsta  for  care  and  for  teaching  functions 
fall  off  proportionately. 

It  Is  also  not  true  that  the  teaching  hos- 
pital, being  larger  than  moet,  tends  to  be 
less  efficient.  The  reverse  Is  more  likely  so. 
since  tbe  teaching  hospitals  tend  to  attract 
the  best  fiscal  and  administrative  managers. 
To  Illustrate,  consider  our  budget  for  the 
year  ending  30  September  1970.  It  wu  gen- 
erated during  the  summer  of  1969,  some 
fifteen  months  earlier.  At  that  time  we  pre- 
dicted operating  expenses  of  1 11  666  million 
in  salaried  and  wages.  It  appears  that  the 
actual  figure  will  be  all  697  million.  We 
predicted  that  we  would  pay  •7.066  million 
for  supplies  and  expenses;  It  appears  that 
th&t  figure  will  be  87  3&e  million.  In  a  busi- 
ness  with  operaung  expenses  near  the  twenty 
mllUoa  dollar  mark,  careful  line  by  line 
budgeting,  excellent  monthly  reporting  of 
both  dollars  and  acti\-lty  statistics,  and  ef- 
fective decision- ma  king  resulting  therefrom 
are  necessary  to  wind  up  with  figures  as 
close  as  these  The  basic  issue  is  not  one  of 
management  but  rather  the  presence  and 
the  costs  of  personnel  and  equipment. 

One  final  thought  on  cosu  of  personnel 
Is  this:  with  the  development  of  third  party 
relmbtirsement.  hospitals  were  finally  able 
to  start  paying  their  employees  a  wage  com- 
petitive with  that  In  comparable  "Indus- 
tries." Orlglnally,  the  care  of  the  sick  had 
been  a  function  of  the  Church  and.  as  you 
know,  the  compensation  for  doing  Ood'a 
work  tends  not  to  emphasise  materiality. 
The  burden  of  history  lightens  but  alowly, 
It  seems.  When  you  think  about  It.  what  we 
were  doing  years  ago  was  extracting  an  in- 
voluntary contribution  from  all  hospital 
workers  who  received  considerably  less  than 
their  peers  working  elsewhere.  Curiously, 
those  who  could  least  afford  it  were  taxed 
tbe  most — an  individual  receiving  tl.OO  an 
hour  when  the  minimum  wage  was  $\  60 
was  pressed  involuntarily  Into  giving  one- 
third  of  bifi  deser\*ed  Income,  a  relative  con- 
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trlbutlon  far  in  excess  of  that  from  even  tbe 
most  generous  philanthropist. 

Equipment  costs,  particularly  for  complex 
proeedur«a.  have  gone  sky-high.  A  cardiac 
catheterization  unit  costs  about  $300,000.  It 
replaces  perhaps  VlS-OOO  of  X-roy  and 
fluoroscopy  equipment.  The  new  procedure 
requires  four  hours  and  a  team  of  several 
professionals;  the  old  took  far  less  time  of 
patient  and  personnel.  Worse  yet,  the  pace 
of  technical  advance  will  render  this  new 
equipment  obsolete  In  perhaps  six  years.  If 
one  were  to  do  two  four  hour  procedures  every 
weekday,  he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  m.QO 
per  procedure  merely  for  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment, assuming  that  there  were  to  be  no 
further  Inflation  and  asstiming  that  tech- 
nological advance  did  not  demand  an  even 
more  costly  device  in  the  future 

It  becomes  clear  then  that  tbe  teaching 
hospital  should  t>est  be  used  only  by  the 
sickest  patients  derived  from  the  widest 
community  and.  rationalizing  even  further, 
that  the  teaching  hospital  should  best  be 
used  by  such  patients  only  during  the  very 
critical  aspects  of  their  Illness.  Tbe  less  cri- 
tical patient  should  derive  his  care  from  a 
facility  of  lower  intrinsic  cost,  less  costly  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  tbe  extraordinary 
additives  listed  above.  The  patient  should  be 
reassured  during  his  stay  at  this  lower  cost 
facility  that  his  care  will  be  of  a  quality  re- 
quisite to  meet  his  need  and  that,  should  his 
need  Increase,  he  will  be  readily  referred  to 
a  more  complex  land  more  costly  1  Institu- 
tion which  nill  adequately  meet  bis  Increas- 
ing demand.  To  personalize  care  in  such  a 
system,  the  patient's  physician  should  be  able 
to  move  with  facility  from  one  Institution  to 
the  other. 
'Your  son.  as  a  patient  In  a  teaching  hospi- 
tal, was  obliged  to  share  In  the  ccsts  of  the 
many  availabilities  existing  here,  even  though 
bis  procedure  did  not  require  tbelr  use.  Per- 
haps you  chose  to  trade-off  the  relative  in- 
crease in  costs  for  the  assurance  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  care  or  that  of  the  avail- 
ability of  all  the  special  forces  we  can  muster 
at  BI.  Or  perhaps  you  were  simply  referred 
to  a  particular  s;irgeon  who  happens  to  use 
this  teaching  hospital.  Perhaps  you  opted  for 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  because  of  Its  attempt 
to  provide  children  with  as  warm,  comfort- 
ing, and  reassuring  an  environment  as  pos- 
sible. To  the  extent  that  you  were  enmeshed 
in  a  syst«m  not  fully  rationalized  (in  tbe 
industrial  engineering  sense),  you  were  en- 
meshed In  a  scheme  where  jrou  were  charged 
for  more  than  you  needed  i  that  is.  potential 
availability  of  experUse)  and  more  than  you 
most  likely  even  required  to  have  Instantly 
available.  Yet  our  pediatric  service  must  pay 
Its  share  of  the  "overhead"  of  Increased  per- 
sonnel and  equipment,  that  Is,  Increased 
availability  of  expertise  to  help  the  patient 
with  dire  Ulneas. 

Thus  tbe  problem  Ilea  In  the  distribution 
of  resources  amongst  the  several  hospitals  of 
a  geographic  area.  In  forming  a  pyr&midai 
structure  of  increasing  capability  (and  cost). 
But  It  also  lies  In  the  distribution  of  patients 
amongst  these  several  hopsltals  (and  their 
dissemination  from  the  very  base  of  the 
pyramid,  the  Individual  doctor -patient  reta- 
tlooablp.  the  basic  unit  of  primary  care). 
One  of  the  most  Important  activities  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  over  tbe  next  decade  will  be 
tbe  establlahment  of  closer  relationships 
with  community  hospitals  In  order  to  ratlon- 
allae  better  tJ^e  delivery  of  care.  In  order  to 
permit  movement  of  patients  from  one  In- 
stitution to  another  with  ease,  In  relation 
solely  to  the  need  of  the  patient,  but  with- 
out loss  of  bis  personal  Identity  or  his  rela- 
tionship wltb  his  doctor. 

To  turn  now  to  your  questions  on  specific 
Items:  The  operating  room  charge  Is  a  func 
tlon  of  time  and  represents  a  figure  derived 
from  realistic  cost  accounting.  It  Is  reviewed 
by  several  ser.s  of  auditors.  Tbe  rate  Is  •73.00 
per  thirty  minute  period.  The  Ume  Includes 
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the  beginning  of  the  procedure  through  ces- 
sation of  close  monitoring  in  the  recovery 
room,  not  simply  the  "skin  to  skin"  time  of 
surgery.  I  gather  someone  told  you  that  the 
procedure  took  but  half  an  hour  and  this 
may  very  well  have  been  true  for  the  deft 
surgical  part.  Tbe  anaesthesia  record  begins 
at  13:35  pjn  and  goes  to  1:35  p  m.  The  re- 
covery room  record  of  vital  signs  begins 
at  1:45  and  ends  at  3:00,  by  which  time 
[your  son]  was  awake.  While  he  was  ob- 
served In  the  recovery  room  until  2:45.  the 
total  charge  was  derived  directly  from  the 
eighty-five  minutes  of  cloee  monitoring  re- 
quired. At  •TatX)  per  half  hour  period,  the 
•216.00  figure  Is  explained.  The  anaesthesia 
charge  Is  similarly  cost  accounted,  relating  to 
tbe  complexity  of  the  procedure  involved  and 
the  duration  of  anaesthesia.  In  this  Instance, 
the  anaesthetist's  attention  was  required  for 
about  one  hour,  and  that  activity  Is  what  the 
fee  Is  derived  from. 

While  my  general  comments  may  have 
explained  tbe  reasons  for  the  room  and  care 
rate  of  •75  a  day  for  a  seml-prlvate  room. 
they  certainly  do  not  excuse  any  lack  of 
cleanliness  in  the  room.  This  la  an  unre- 
lated problem  for  which  I  must  apologUe, 
citing  the  difficulties  In  Insuring  that  large 
numbers  of  people  follow  their  work  rou- 
tines invariably  and  do  so  with  diligence. 
Believe  me.  we  do  pay  attention  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  patlenfs  environment,  trying  to 
circumvent  the  limitations  of  a  forty-two 
year  old  building  (the  pediatric  floori.  The 
presence  of  art  prints,  imaginative  use  of 
color  In  newly  repainted  arens.  the  use  of 
sound  absorbing  tiles  in  new  ceilings,  etc  , 
attest  to  our  efforts  toward  that  end.  even 
though  there  remains  much  to  be  done. 

In   the  last  analysis.  Mrs.  .  you 

were  fortunate  not  only  because  your  son's 
surgical  procedure  turned  out  well  but  be- 
cause the  bill  was  paid  in  its  entirety  by 
your  hosplUllzaUon  insurance.  You  know 
now  that  tbe  bill  Included  not  only  the  ct»t 
of  direct  care  but  the  costs  we  incur  for 
maintaining  the  potential  to  treat  far  more 
complex  problems  and  also,  in  part,  some 
of  the  cosu  we  Incure  to  teach  the  physicians, 
nurses,  other  health  care  workers  and  stu- 
dents. But  while  the  majority  of  citizens  do 
have  some  third  party  Insurance,  the  ma- 
jority of  dollars  in  health  care  bills  m  this 
country  are  not  paid  for  by  insurance  This 
means  that  much  of  the  costs  of  maintaining 
extraordinary  resources  for  the  complex  pa- 
tient and  much  of  tbe  costs  of  training  are 
laden  more  heavily  on  the  sick  than  they  are 
throughout  the  population.  It  Is  a  situation 
a^  unfair  as  requiring  only  those  who  have 
fires  to  pay  for  the  fire  department.  It  also 
means  that  there  are  many  who  cannot  af- 
ford health  care  today.  Thus  the  issues  be- 
come not  only  those  of  distribution  of  care 
and  the  sensible  dissemination  of  patients 
to  extend  the  efficiency  of  the  care,  but  also 
the  distribution  of  financial  responsibility 
more  broadly  than  exlsu  today  so  that  the 
care  we  should  provide  can  be  afforded  and 
received  by  everyone,  regardless  of  his  in- 
dividual circumstances. 

I  am  sorry  to  burden  you  with  so  long  a 
reply  but  tbe  Issues  you  raised  are  of  great 
consequence.  Tliere  Is  more  to  It,  of  course, 
than  described  In  this  letter  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  go  Into  further  detail  if  you  are 
Interested  or  If  you  have  some  further  ques- 
tions to  pursue.  Your  Interests  and  ours  in 
such  matters  are  certainly  ahared  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  facta  should  not  be 
as  well. 

I   hope  that  Is  fuUy   recovered 

by  now  and  views  bis  hospital  experience 
with  an  aplomb  and  savolr-felre  that  fa- 
vorably atteau  to  the  thoughtful  concern  of 
both  his  parents  and  the  Beth  Israel  Hoe- 
plUl. 

Sincerely. 

UxTCHXLL  T.  Raskin.  MJ). 

Oeneral  Director. 
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THE  LATE  FRED  EARWOOD 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Insert  an  excerpt 
from  the  April  1969  issue  of  Texas  Sheep 
and  Goal  Raiser  magazine. 
The  article  follows: 

A  TaiBUTE 
(By  O.  C  Plsherl 
Of  all  the  people  with  whom  I  have  dealt, 
the  late  Fred  Earwood  was  the  most  unfor- 
gettable and  Irreplaceable  one  person  I  have 
ever  known.  There's  an  old  saying  that  "no 
one  is  Indispensable"  And  it  Is  true.  But 
there  in  a  difference  between  being  Indis- 
pensable and  being  irreplaceable. 

Fred  Earwood  could  be  called  "Mr.  Wool." 
"Mr.  Mohair,"  or  "Mr.  Ranchman."  and  each 
appellation  would  be  remarkably  appro- 
priate. That  was  bis  life— breeding,  sorting, 
buying  and  selling  sheep,  goats,  wool  and 
mohair.  In  each  respect  he  was  pre-emlneni 
The  quality  of  tbe  sheep  and  goats  he  raised 
and  Improved  long  ago  became  legend.  Even 
Earwood  cut-backs  were  sought  by  those 
with  a  fiare  for  excellence. 

Wblle  amazingly  successful  in  his  own 
business.  Fred  was  essentially  a  servant  of 
others— a  form  of  service  for  which  he  was 
rarely  ever  paid.  That  was  the  way  he  wanted 
U.  That  was  the  only  way  he  would  have  it. 
Seeing  others  benefit  from  the  application 
of  bis  expertise  was  condensation  enough. 

How  many  ranchmen  can  testify  about 
hours  spent  by  Earwood  at  their  cutting 
chutes,  dividing  their  sheep  and  goats  for 
disposal  of  cut-bocks,  and  then  advice  about 
replacements? 

To  be  sure,  the  tens  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  mohair  and  vool  he  sold  on  assignment 
meant  normal  Income  for  the  warehouse  he 
managed.  I  have  in  mind  that  extra  service, 
those  extra  hours  he  gave — whether  at  a 
ranchman's  corral  or  while  bantering  buyers 
to  pay  an  extra  cent  or  two  per  pound  for 
that  man's  clips. 

In  the  latter  respect  his  talents  were 
exceptional.  He  knew  market  trends  and 
watched  them  with  tbe  eye  of  an  eagle. 
He  read  the  trade  Journals  each  day.  When 
lb  oame  to  making  a  sale,  tbe  buyers  knew 
that  Fred  knew  what  he  was  doing.  They 
trusted  his  word  about  what  he  had  to  offer 
and  they  respected  his  knowledge. 

More  than  once  Fred  has  telephoned  me 
In  Washington  to  find  out  what  the  Turkish 
and  3outb  African  mohair  stockpile 
amounted  to  at  a  given  time.  He.  like  all  alert 
mohair  salesmen,  had  an  eye  on  tbe  export 
market. 

The  day  following  Earwood's  death.  Hugh 
M\mro.  dean  of  tbe  Boston  buyers,  came  Into 
my  Washington  office  to  express  his  sorrow. 
"Fred  Earwood  knew  wool  and  mohair  like 
few  other  men  in  bis  time,"  he  commented. 
"He  was  undottbtedly  the  best  friend  the 
growenbad. 

I  recall  an  example  of  this.  X>urln«  World 
War  II  our  erovernment  purchased  a  quantity 
of  Turkish  mohair  to  keep  the  Germans  from 
getting  It.  It  was  ahlpped — some  6  million 
pounds,  as  I  recall — and  put  in  storage. 

After  tbe  war  ended,  It  wss  feared  the 
Imported  supply  would  be  dumped  on  the 
market.  Fred  keep  the  telephones  to  Wash- 
ington and  Boston  busy  as  he  plead  for 
restraint  in  plans  for  disposal. 

Disposal  aa  related  to  quantities  and  quali- 
ties could  make  a  major  difference.  There  was 
no  Inventory  or  breakdown  with  recpcct  to 
kid  hair,  grown  hair,  and  other  assortments. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  irupecUon  was  nec- 
essary. Who  was  to  do  It?  Orowera  were  wary 
of    bureaucratic    findings.    It    was    finally 
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agreed  by  growers,  tbe  trade,  and  the  govern- 
ment— that  Fred  Earwood  was  the  one  man 
In  America  who  could  be  trusted  by  all  of 
them  to  do  that  Job.  He  did  It.  carefully 
and  laboriously  sorting  fleece  after  fleece, 
sack  after  sack  of  sampling — with  the  eye  of 
a  true  expert. 

His  findings  was  readily  accepted,  and  his 
recommendations  for  painless  disposal  were 
agreed  to.  The  mohair  waa  sold  In  limited 
amounts  so  as  to  do  the  least  harm  to  the 
market.  The  mounting  concern  was  eased, 
and  the  effect  of  the  sales  on  the  market  was 
hardly  noticeable. 

I  have  seen  Fred  Earwood  match  wits  with 
government  wool  and  mohair  experts  on  more 
than  one  occasion  They  could  never  cope 
with  his  cold  logic,  that  vast  storehouse  of 
useful  experience  and  knowledge  which  be 
would  draw  upon.  As  a  general  rule  they 
would  come  around  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
A  book  could  be  written  (as  indeed  one 
should  beM  about  Fred  Earwood's  veuled 
contributions  to  the  Industry  and  to  indi- 
vidual growers.  The  night  was  never  too 
dark,  the  hour  was  never  too  early,  the  dis- 
tance was  never  too  far.  for  Fred  to  go  that 
extra  mile  In  behalf  of  an  indtistry  be  loved 
and  the  growers  to  whose  interest  he  was 
devoted.  Who  ever  heard  of  Fred  Earwood 
pairing  a  vscatlon? 

He  was  in  tbe  true  sense  a  square  shooter. 
His  word  was  his  bond.  The  smallest  pro- 
ducer got  the  same  treatment  as  the  biggest 
one.  His  Judgment  was  rarely  ever  ques- 
tioned. 

Fred  honored  every  man  for  his  face  value, 
and  he  was  instinctively  a  good  Judge  of 
men.  He  placed  Implicit  trust  in  every  man 
whom  he  knew  deserved  to  be  trusted.  He 
maintained  a  proper  aloofness  from  the 
others,  always  polite  and  discreet.  He  helped 
untangle  many  a  problem  for  a  distreased 
ranchman,  covering  nearly  anything  from  a 
domestic  quarrel  to  a  financial  Jam. 

Speaking  of  Earwood's  mannerisms,  an  in- 
timate recalled :  "If  someone  would  say  some- 
thing slightly  derogatory  about  one  of  Fred's 
friends.  Prod  wouldn't  argue.  More  often 
he'd  Just  stare  at  tbe  man  in  cold  silence." 

During  his  lifetime  Earwood  probably  sold 
more  breeding  stock  sight-unseen  than  any- 
one. I  recall  buying  a  buncb  of  young  ewes 
from  him  one  time.  I  never  saw  them  until 
after  they  were  trucked  to  my  ranch  76  miles 
away  and  unloaded.  Two  or  three  ytmn  later 
range  got  short  and  I  sold  some  ewes  to  a 
neighbor. 

"Where  did  you  get  "em?"  he  asked. 
"They're  mostly  Fred  Earwood  sheep,"  I  re- 
plied. 'I'll  take  'em( "  he  snapped— and  he 
did  so.  sigbt-unaeen. 

For  years  to  come,  ranchmen  and  cow- 
boys, as  they  meet  in  shearing  sheds.  In 
warehouses,  and  over  coffee  cups,  will  talk 
about  Fred  Earwood. 

"Fred  would  love  this  rain  I"  an  oldtlmer 
can  be  expected  to  observe.  Another  would 
say:  "111  never  forget  one  time  when  my 
beet  buck  came  up  with  a  limp.  We  tried 
everything,  and  I  thought  sure  we'd  lose 
him.  Then  I  got  on  the  telephone  and  called 
Fred  an'  .  .  ."  Still  another  would  add, 
"There'll  never  be  another  like  him-" 

And  so  in  nostalgia  tbe  talk  wUl  go  on 
and  on.  year  after  year,  about  the  truly  un- 
forgettable and  Ineplaceable^tbe  one  and 
only — Fred  Earwood. 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  >sks;  "Is  my 

husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG?- 


STATEMENT  OP  ANDREW  W.  COB- 
DIER.  PRESIDENT  OP  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSmr.  ON  INVASION  OP 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  September  17.  1979 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  aslts: 


HON,  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  wcw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thunday.  September  17.  1970 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  litUe 
more  than  4  months  since  the  President 
undertook  to  authorize  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  by  American  ground  combat 
troops  in  complete  disregard  of  Congress. 
Although  American  ground  combat 
troops  may  have  been  withdrawn,  Amer- 
ican air  power  is  still  being  used  in  sup- 
port of  combat  operations  in  Camtiodia. 
Nor  does  the  withdrawal  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  from  Cambodia — 
after  the  loss  of  338  killed  and  1. 529 
wounded — alter  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  its  pursuit  of 
a  military  solution  to  a  political  problem. 

The  war  conUnues  to  expand  through- 
out Southeast  Asia.  The  Vice  President, 
on  his  recent  trip  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  made  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  aid  Cambodia.  A  figure  of  $40  mil- 
lion is  being  discussed.  The  story  is  a 
familiar  one — and  a  dire  one. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  statements 
which  I  have  read  with  regard  to  the 
Cambodian  invasion,  and  tbe  wider  war 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  was  that  made  by 
Andrew  W.  Cordler,  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  at  a  May  4  peace  rally 
held  on  Columbia's  Momingside  HeighUi 
campus,  which  is  in  the  district  which 
I  represent.  I  would  particularly  note  a 
small  portion  of  President  Cordier's 
statement,  for  I  Ixlleve  that  it  so  well 
and  so  clearly  expresses  the  feelings 
wtilcb  I  have  expressed  and  fought  for 
In  tills  Congress.  President  Cordier  said: 

Tbe  conflict  is  for  the  Vietnamese  a  dis- 
aster, and  the  expendlttire  of  Ajsencan  lives 
and  resources  in  that  conflict  is  totally  un- 
warranted Our  men  must  be  brougbt  bocne. 
Tbe  squandering  or  tbelr  lives  m  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  must  stop.  The  massive  re- 
sources used  dajr  by  day  In  support  ot  Amer- 
ican military  Involvement  should  be  redl- 
r«cted  with  all  possible  speed  to  support  ma- 
jor programs  In  our  own  crisis-ridden  cities. 

These  words  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  academic  world,  of  the  community 
which  I  represent,  and  of  the  entire 
country,  should  be  well  noted.  I  commend 
them,  and  the  remainder  of  President 
Cordier's  statement,  to  my  oolleaguea. 
"Hie  statement  follows: 

SrSTZMXHT    8T    AKOESW    W.    CovnUS,    PlXSl- 

mNT  or  CoLtncsu  Univessitt,  CoNcKaKlKa 
THX  ErmtsiOK  or  AmuCAK  MlLrraaT  IK- 

VDLVKlSETrr    IN    SOCrrMXA0T    ASIA 

t  ]om  with  millions  of  Americana.  Includ- 
ing students  and  faculty  on  this  campus.  In 
expressing  shock  over  further  American  In- 
volvement ta  tbe  Vietnam  war  through  the 
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«sceiislon  of  mllluuy  activity  Into  Cambodia 
and  the  renewed  bombing  ol  North  Vletnom. 
Theae  stepe  were  described  as  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  continued  withdrawal  ol 
American  men.  but  this  nrgument  Is  contra- 
dicted by  paat  experience.  In  fact,  theae  itep* 
iire  more  Utely  to  lead  to  still  further  Amer- 
ican mvolvement  in  the  conflict  aA  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  participating 
parties. 

Although  military  victory  has  not  been 
explicitly  staled  as  the  end  objective  of 
American  action  in  Vietnam.  U  Is  clear  from 
the  character  of  the  steps  taken  that  this 
la  the  goal  being  pursued.  But  thla  objecUve 
1»  untenable. 

We  must  of  co\irse  make  a  moral  judg- 
ment about  any  military  action  we  under- 
take and  In  addition  to  this  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  older  concepts  of  military 
victory,  and  of  the  frulta  of  victory  belong 
to  societies  of  the  past.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  heterogeneous  socteiiee,  like  Vietnam, 
cursed  by  deep  and  bitter  social  divisions  and 
lacking  the  benefiu  of  well -developed  social 
and  politlc.ll  institutions.  If  terrtiorlal  ad- 
vantage gAlned  3t  some  point  In  the  military 
effort  Is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  followed 
by  decades  of  costly  and  unpopular  occupa- 
tlon.  Such  occupation  Is  self-defeating  since 
It  shores  up  uuflclally  the  strength  of  weak 
regimes  and  In  fact  delays  the  ultimate  time 
when  a  nation  must  stand  on  Its  own  feet 
and  build  Indigenous  insiitutloos  to  Insure 
the  stability  and  progress  of  the  country. 
Thus,  a  long-range  view  of  Vietnam's  pre- 
dictable future,  at  least  as  related  to  external 
military  aid.  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  military  effort  in  Vietnam  is  and 
will  remain  futile.  It  is  a  quagmire  from 
which  we  should  free  ourselves. 

The  conflict  Is  for  the  Vietnamese  a  dis- 
aster, and  the  expenditure  of  American  lives 
and  resotirces  in  that  conflict  Is  totally  un- 
warranted. Our  men  must  t>e  brought  home. 
The  squandering  of  their  Uvea  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  must  stop.  The  massive  re- 
sources used  day  by  day  in  support  of  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  should  be  redirect- 
ed with  all  possible  speed  to  support  major 
programs  in  our  own  crtsls-rtdden  cities. 

Vast  changes  are  taking  place  both  in 
domestic  and  in  world  society.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  elemental  wisdom  to  respond  Intelligently 
to  these  changes  and  In  fact  to  anticipate 
them-  In  world  society  we  shall  find  ourBelvea 
frustrated  and  defeated  unless  we  respond 
on  a  broad  front  to  the  peaceful  challenges 
that  exist  in  that  society.  Here  the  aoU  is 
rich  for  the  achievement  of  a  new  and  Jtistl- 
flable  national  pride  dlfTerent  from  the  na- 
tional pride  based  on  military  achievement 
which  we  have  seen  over  the  last  1(K)  years. 

We  shoold  as  a  nation  make  clear  that  we 
Join  In  a  common  cause  with  an  ever-vlden- 
Ing  circle  of  other  nations  In  the  pursuit  of 
a  wide  and  enlarged  range  of  peaceful  objec- 
tives Including  the  economic,  social,  and 
educi^rxnal  advancement  of  all  peoples,  and 
therefore  of  their  political  stability.  The 
world  is  yearning  for  this  acceptance  by 
America  of  a  vibrant  and  effective  role  in  ttie 
world  community.  In  turn,  America's  en- 
gagement m  this  role  would  make  her  more 
effective  in  alleviating  the  tensions  of  Inter- 
nationa! disputes.  I  crave  for  our  country  a 
full  understanding  of  our  prospects  for  lead- 
ership and  partnership,  and  a  wholehearted 
acceptance  by  our  government  and  people 
of  these  objectives. 

Such  multilateral  participation  In  non- 
mlUtary  objectives  stands  In  strong  contrast 
to  our  largely  unilateral  military  effort*  In 
Vietnam.  When  our  nation  withdrew  from 
the  Qeneva  conference  on  Vietnam  in  1964, 
we  began  to  follow  a  course  of  action  that  has 
never  been  reversed  and,  which  has  from  the 
outset  weakened  those  cooperative  Interna- 
tional diplomatic  efforts  that  could  have 
been  mar^aled  to  svold  the  tragic  conse- 
quences or  the  Vietnam  War. 
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For  generations  Americana  have  believed 
that  we  could  achieve  anything  to  which  we 
directed  our  interest  and  attention.  This  Is 
a  fantasy  While  our  resources  are  great,  they 
are  not  unlimited.  It  la  therefore  a  matter  of 
extreme  necesalty  for  ua  to  shape  our  prt- 
orlttes,  and  direct  a  much  larger  share  of  our 
resources  Into  domestic  areas  where  acute 
problems  are  in  fact  becoming  steadily  worse. 
In  a  nation  that  has  become  largely  urban 
the  problems  associated  with  our  cities  be- 
come more  severe.  New  bousing  ts  not  keep- 
ing pace  either  with  Increasing  population 
or  as  replacement  for  obsolete  housing.  If 
equal  opportunity  for  minority  groups  Is  to 
become  a  reality,  massive  flnanclnl  support 
will  l>e  required.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  the  training  of  great 
numbers  of  people  for  effective  employment, 
13  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern.  To 
make  our  homes  and  streeu  safe  for  our  peo- 
ple, more  resources  must  be  devoted  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  crime.  The  tragic 
increaae  In  drug  abuse  requires  careful  sci- 
entific study,  effective  law  enforcement,  and 
therapeutic  programs  far  beyond  their  pres- 
ent scope.  Education  at  all  levels  from  the 
kindergarten  to  our  graduate  schools,  in  ur- 
ban communities  and  in  rural  areas,  will  re- 
quire much  greater  support.  These  and  other 
matters  of  profound  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  call  for  greatly  Increased  public 
funds.  Resources  now  committed  to  our  in- 
tervention In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  ahould 
be  retUrected. 

The  extension  of  American  military  opera- 
tions into  Cambodia  reveals  ooce  more  how 
dlflloult  It  la  to  contain  such  military  conflict 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  extended. 
It  has  been  previously  the  stated  uim  to 
quickly  seek  out  the  enemy  in  his  protected 
sanctuary  and  destroy  his  headquarters,  but 
this  goal  has  proved  elusive.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning thla  has  been  an  unconventional  war, 
marked  by  unfixed  battle  fronu  and  spo- 
radic and  frequently  accidental  occasions  of 
conflict.  Under  these  circumstances  the  prss- 
encs  of  American  troops  in  Cambodia  la 
likely  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  prroclaimed 
Intentions.  If  so.  more  lives  win  t>«  lost,  more 
resources  will  be  dissipated  and  further  In- 
volvements will  be  riaksd. 

It  la  neccfisary  that  we  express  our  views  on 
this  vital  concern  to  the  Amertcaa  people 
and  at  the  highest  levels  m  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  I  hope  that  all  of  ua  who  feel 
strongly  about  ending  this  tragic  war  will  act 
In  such  away  as  to  honor  our  goal  and  hasten 
Its  fulfillment.  I  believe  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, many  quietly  and  in  their  own  ways, 
share  our  concern.  Let  ua  act  so  as  to  draw 
them  to  our  causes  and  bring  peace  to  our 
land. 


September  18,  1970 


APPLY  NOW  FOR  ACADEMY 
EXAMINATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   raMNSTLVANU 
m  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRE3EKTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  law  examiners  of  Allegheny 
County.  Pa..  I  have  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  appointment  of  applicants 
for  the  U.S.  military  academies,  as  well 
as  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

In  order  that  every  young  man  in  our 
district,  without  poUtlcs  or  favor,  may 
have  a  chance  for  these  fine  appoint- 
ments. I  am  making  arrangements  that 
adequate  notice  of  the  U.S.  clvU  Krvlce 
examinations  be  given  to  the  homes  of 
our  district. 


These  clvU  service  examinations  for 
the  U.S.  academies  are  now  scheduled 
for  Saturday.  October  3,  and  Tuesday. 
November  3,  1970. 

My  letter  is  as  follows: 
CoKcaxaa  or  tmx  tiNmo  Statss, 

House   or  RXPXKBENTATtVEB, 

Washington.  D.C..  September  IS,  1970. 
(Not  printed  govt,   expense    Sent  as  added 
service  to  my  District ) 

Dkak  FancNDs:  I  am  writing  to  let  you 
know  that  thla  la  now  the  time  when  appll- 
cations  can  be  made  to  me  as  your  tI.S.  con- 
gressman for  the  ClvU  Service  Exams  to  be 
held  October  3  &  November  3.  These  exams 
are  for  Congressional  appointments  from  our 
District  to  the  4  US  Academies,  based  solely 
on  ability  and  mental  &  physical  qualifica- 
tions. These  are  fully  paid  four  year  schol- 
arships at  Annapolis,  West  Point,  &  the  Air 
Force.  &  Merchant  Marine  Academies, — en- 
gineering degrees 

Our  office  works  hard,  each  year,  on  a 
program  to  get  good  student  candidates,  now 
seniors  in  high  school,  graduating  In  June 
1071.  While  each  Congressman  Is  allotted  one 
principal  appointment  to  each  military 
Academy,  annually,  we  got  appointed  to  the 
Academies  from  our  District  in  the  past  four 
years.  36  cadets,  one  of  the  highest  la  US! 
15  cadeu  to  Annapolis,  B  cadets  to  Air  Force. 
8  cadets- West  Point,  4  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  cadets. 

So  there  la  good  oportunlty  for  appoint- 
ment! Let  me  hear  from  any  good  recom- 
mendation,   &    our    office    wiU    contact    the 
young  man.  Si  send  him  an  application. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Pm.Toi«. 

Deadllnea — Oct.  1  for  Oct.  3  exam.  Oct,  IS 
for  Nov.  3  exam.  Place — new  Post  Office  Bldg. 
Pgh. 


A    KNOWLEIXJEABLE    LOOK   AT 

CONSUMERISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  1.01715UNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  IT,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK-  Mr.  Speaker,  our  people 
hear  much  these  days  about  "consumer- 
ism" and  the  promLsed  goals  of  so-called 
consumer  pressure  groups.  Since  the  selJ- 
styled  spokesmen  of  consumerism  claim 
to  speak  for  all  of  u£,  I  feel  these  un- 
elected  leaders  and  tlielr  self-selected 
goals  are  entitled  to  some  scnitlnj'  and 
discussion. 

Most  Americans  realize  that  there  have 
always  been  short-change  artists,  un- 
balanced scales,  cutrate  specials,  and 
other  frauds  practiced  upon  the  buyer. 
I  think  It  Is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that 
such  thievery  has  been  going  on  In  tlie 
marketplace  from  time  immemorial. 
Many  solutions  and  deterrents  have  been 
proposed  but  the  moet  successful  has 
been  that  the  consumer  once  stung  does 
not  repeat.  He  or  she  goes  elsewhere. 
This  is  colled  experience.  It  cannot  be 
bought,  taught,  nor  legislated. 

Certainly  many  consumer  announce- 
ments and  proposals  have  merit.  On  the 
other  band,  some  of  the  crusade  ob- 
jectives are  absurd  to  the  extent  of  con- 
stituting an  insult  to  every  housewife  In 
our  land.  For  contrary  to  the  contem- 
porary rattonallZBtlons  of  some,  most 
housewives  and  consumers  who  work 
hard  for  their  money  have  enough  eom- 
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monsense  to  know  what  they  want  to  buy 
without  some  Government  bureaucrat 
taking  their  hand  and  leading  them  to 
the  nationalized  noncompetitive  store 
stocking  no  choice  of  products  to  pick 
from.  That  is  why  bars  of  soap  have  dif- 
ferent colored  wrappers  and  various 
scents. 

Many  people  are  awakening  to  realize 
that  some  consumer  movements  have  be- 
come quite  profitable — especially  to  the 
leaders.  While  others,  promoting  seem- 
ingly worthwhile  causes,  appear  far  more 
Interesting  in  developing  Impossible  po- 
litical is.sues  and  organizing  a  new  bloc 
vote  than  In  accomplishing  results.  Then 
there  arc  those  few  Informed  onwatch- 
ers  who  have  pierced  the  veil  of  emo- 
tional do-gooderism  of  helping  consum- 
ers and  see  the  threat  from  the  national 
socialist  movement  dedicated  not  at 
helping  the  buyer  but  to  a  fully  nation- 
alized economy — full  wage,  price,  and 
market  control.  And  to  that  end  the  con- 
sumerism movement  is  contrary  the 
bonafide  interests  of  the  consumer  whose 
only  true  souice  of  relief  is  through  com- 
petitive free  enterprise, 

A  thoughUul  approach  to  the  many 
current  efforts  to  organize  consumers 
for  exploitation  as  a  potent  political  iorce 
has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Shirley 
Scheibla,  an  able  and  knowledgeable  con- 
sumer-author. Her  article  appeared  in 
four  parts  in  the  Barron's  magazine  as 
a  series  from  Augu.<;t  17  through  Septem- 
ber 14, 1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mrs.  Schel- 
bla's  articles  contain  such  documented 
information  as  to  tie  of  Interest  to  our 
Members  and  I  include  them  following 
my  remarks: 

Dxccpnw   Lasci, — TKKar's  Mou   to   "Con- 

svMEMisii"  Tra.n  Mcrrs  the  Etz 

( By  Shirley  ScbclbU  I 

"There  is  &  curious  belief  growing  up  that 
consumers  are  some  group  spart  snd  that 
there  are  some  specially  anointed  people 
who  are  the  only  ones  who  can  speak  for 
them.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  speak  for  con- 
sumers, they  feel,  unless  we  belong  to  the 
required  organisations.  .  .  .  Well,  I  don't 
believe  It.  We  are  all  consumers.  We  are  all 
equally  Important  because  we  all  have  an 
equal  Interest."  (Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Por- 
mer  Chairman  of  the  Peder&l  Trade  Com- 
mission and  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of 
Executive  Management  and   Budget.) 

Waskinoton.— Congreea  Is  on  the  verge  of 
ushering  In  a  new  era  of  consumer  legislation 
that  Is  likely  to  wind  up  hobbling  what  is 
left  of  free  enterprise.  In  scope  and  potenuni 
Impact,  the  avalanche  of  over  150  consumer 
bills  Introduced  during  the  current  session 
compares  with  the  New  Deal  legislation  or  the 
Thirties  which  ushered  In  the  era  of  big 
government. 

Of  the  pending  measures,  three  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Plrst  Is  the  Consumer 
Class  Action  Bill,  which  was  approved  on 
July  28  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
It  would  allow  consumers  to  sue  In  federal 
cotu^  as  a  class  when  they  suffer  Individual 
damages  of  as  UtUe  as  $10.  The  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Cammltt«e  at 
any  moment  Is  expected  to  vote  out  a  slmUar 
measure. 

LXQAX.    BLSCKUAIL 

According  to  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  newly  appointed  deputy  director  of 
the  new  Office  of  Executive  Management  and 
Budget,  the  bUU  are  "an  Invitation  to  legal 
blackmail."   He   adds   that   "somewhat   leas 
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than  responsible  practitioners"  could  put 
together  a  small  group  to  sue  on  behalf  of 
everyone  in  the  country  who  bought  a  prod- 
uct found  to  be  fsiulty.  WhUs  industry  rep- 
resentatives say  the  possible  legal  barasament 
and  flnanclal  damage  to  industry  arc  incal- 
cvUable,  they  admit  prlvstely  that  they  don't 
expect  to  be  able  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Under  current  law,  individuals  must  suf- 
fer damages  of  at  least  910.000  before  entering 
federal  class  acuon  suite.  Most  etatea  do  not 
sllow  consumers  to  sue  as  a  class,  while  13 
ban  class  action  suits  altogether. 

The  second  major  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  BUI,  would 
create  an  independent  agency  with  subpoena 
powers  and  authority  to  advocate  consumer 
causes  before  federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
in  the  courts.  It  would  be  a  slgnlflcani  addi- 
tion to  the  growing  arm  of  sdministrative 
government  which  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Executive  branch.  Subcommittees  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  approved  the  bill. 

Finally,  unprecedented  control  over  in- 
dustry could  artse  from  the  Administration' » 
proposal  lor  a  new  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  idea  is  being  pushed  by 
Busael  E.  Train.  President  Nixon's  chief  en- 
vironmental adviser,  who  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  consumer  movement  before 
going  to  work  for  the  White  House.  The  Idea 
was  presented  to  Congress  only  laet  month, 
and  goes  Into  effect  In  November  unless 
vetoed  by  Congress,  which  is  not  expected 
to  exercise  this  power. 

Consumerlam,  of  course,  is  not  confined 
to  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  already  has  sub- 
stantially influenced  the  operation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  government.  Plainly  the 
time  has  come  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
people  and  organlEatlons  involved  In  the 
consumer  movement,  what  they  have  accom- 
plished and  what  they  seek  to  achieve. 

One  fact  that  swiftly  emerges  is  "con- 
sumer advocates"  actually  represent  in  the 
main  consumer  cooperatives  and  tabor 
unions.  They  tend  to  focus  on  flaws  which 
can  be  blamed  on  the  capitalist  system,  and 
Ignore  such  matters  as  restrictive  work  prac- 
tices and  International  commodity  agree- 
menta  which  boost  retail  prices. 

The  original  con&umer  testing  organiza- 
tion, Consumers'  Research,  was  established 
by  P.  J.  Schllnk  in  1638.  Onder  Mr.  ScbUuk, 
It  sun  performs  a  highly  compeunt  testing 
aervlcc  and  has  a  circulation  of  100.000  for 
lu  monthly  Consumer  Bulletin.  It  has  ques- 
tioned maJiy  of  the  tactics  and  conclusions 
of  the  preeent  consumer  movement  and  Its 
leading  Bpokesman.  Ralph  Nader. 

According  to  consumers'  Research.  In  1036 
a  dlsaident  group  of  employes  "organised 
themaelvea  Into  a  section  of  the  Office  Work- 
era'  Union."  and  tried  to  gain  control  of 
the  organisation  through  a  violent  strike; 
one  of  the  demands  was  selection  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  When  Ur,  Schllnk  re- 
fused to  yield,  the  striken  formed  a  rival 
organisation,  Conaiuners  Union, 
uwrrro  raoNT  caoPFs 

Colston  E.  Warne.  the  Orat  president  of 
Consumers  Union,  still  holds  the  poet.  His 
record  of  associatlOD  with  orgaiilzatlonii 
friendly  to  Communism,  like  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  and 
the  National  Federation  for  Constliutlonai 
Liberties,  dates  bock  roughly  to  the  ban- 
ning of  Consumers  Union.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  J.  B.  Matthews,  a  widely-ac- 
knowledged expert  on  Communism.  t>efore 
the  House  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  (Dies  Oommlttee)  In  August 
1038,  Consumers  Union  sprang  from  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Communist  Party  In  1035  "to 
launch  a  whole  new  series  of  united  front 
organisations  dealing  ostensibly  with  the  in- 
terests of  consumers."  other  groups  which 
he  named  Included  the  Milk  Oonsumers  Pro- 
tective Committee,  Consumers  NatUmal  Ped* 
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eration  and  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

Persia  Campbell,  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Consumers  Union,  used  to  be  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Conaumera  National 
Federation. 

Subsequent  investigations  indicated  that 
Consumers  Union  bad  carried  out  the  li^SS 
aim  described  by  Mr  Matthews.  In  1843  the 
Pennsylvania  Commonwealth  Counsel  cited 
It  as  a  Communist  front.  In  1943  the  Cali- 
fornia CcKnmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
called  It  "a  Communist  front  set  up  by 
Susan  Jen^lixs.  former  employe  of  The  Dally 
Worker;  Walter  Trumbull,  who  had  been 
court-martialed  In  192S  and  sentenced  to 
a  26-year  term  as  a  Communist  attempting 
to  t>ore  from  within  the  United  States  Army; 
and  Arthur  Kallet." 

DIES    COMMmXS 

A  report  of  the  Dies  Committee  dated 
March  39.  1&44.  cited  Consumer!  Union  "as 
a  Communist  front  headed  by  the  Commu- 
nist Arthur  Kallet.  whose  party  name  is  Ed- 
ward Adams.  Ben  Gold  and  Louis  Weln- 
stock,  both  well-known  Communists,  were 
also  memt>ers  of  the  labor  advisory  commit- 
tee of   Consumers   Union." 

Here  la  what  The  Freeman  aald.  in  part, 
in  Its  issue  of  July  38.  1962,  about  Con- 
aumera Union:  "Last  year  Americans — most- 
ly loyal  Americans — paid  some  t2,5O0,000 
into  the  coffers  of  a  Communist  front,  the 
Consumers  Union  of  the  U3.  Inc-  The  or- 
ganlxatJon's  monthly  magazme.  Consumer 
Reporta,  hss  secured  half  a  milUon  sub- 
scribers ainoe  tu  founding  m  1036.  (Today 
Its  circulation  ts  1 .8  million.  Consumers 
Union  told  Barron's.)  The  pro-Communist 
origin  and  slant  of  Consumera  Union  (CU) 
has  been  exposed  intermittently  for  a  dec- 
ade, yet  Its  influence  continues  to  grow. 
While  other  Communist  fronu  have  been 
changing  color  or  withering  beneath  the 
glare  of  unfaTorable  publicity,  CU  has  led 
a  charmed  life. 

"Perhi^w  no  single  fact  Illustrates  the 
oonfuslon  of  Uia  present  Administration 
[Tniman]  more  aptly  than  that — though 
Consumers  Union  Is  |was]  listed  five  times 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  a  Communist  front — the  OdVce 
of  Price  StablUsatlon,  an  agency  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  actually  has  appointed  Mrs 
Je&n  WlUtehill,  managing  editor  of  Con- 
sumer Reports,  to  serve  on  the  OPS  C^m- 
stmier  Advisory  ConuUttea  for  the  nation. 

"During  Its  16  years  of  existence,  Con- 
sumers Union  has  grown  from  a  small  off- 
shoot of  Conaumera  Research  (which  Is  def- 
initely not  Communistic)  Into  the  dominant 
consumer  movement  m  the  nation,  virtually 
blanketing  the  libraries — educational  and 
pubUo— and  even  gaining  some  acceptance 
among  Industrial  leaders.  .  .  . 

"Although  CU  is  not  the  entire  American 
consumer  movement,  Ita  oflleera  are  pest 
masters  at  issuing  statenunta  which  make  It 
seem  that  any  attack  upon  their  organisa- 
tion Is  Ml  attack  upon  the  movement  as  a 
whole." 

In  1063  the  board  of  Consumen  Union  re- 
quested an  audience  with  the  Bouse  Oom- 
mlttee on  Un-American  Actlvltiee  and  was 
heard  In  executive  seselon.  What  happened 
during  that  sesalon  has  never  been  made 
public  except  for  the  following  statement 
which  the  Committee  carried  in  its  annual 
report  for  1968 : 

'■Consumers  Unloti,  which  Is  the  pub- 
lisher of  Consumer  Reports  ...  on  the  basis 
of  information  In  the  Oommlttee  records, 
had  been  dted  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  1944.  Steps  were 
Initiated  by  Consumers  Union  through  tti 
officers  and  legal  counael  to  clarify  this  alt* 
uatloo.  After  hearings  and  thorough  study, 
the  Comznlttee  finds  there  Is  no  present  ]us- 
tlfloatlon  for  continuing  this  organisation  as 
one  that  Is  dted.  azid  future  reports  and 
pubUcstlons  will  reflect  that  this  orgajalsa- 
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tion  bad  b«ca  deleted  Xrom  the  Ubc  of  sub- 
vrrslve  organizations  and  publlcauoos. 

"It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  frequently 
Uiat  tbe  fact  tnat  an  organization  bai  been 
dted  as  subversive  or  as  a  Communist  Front 
does  not  mean  that  such  citation  is  irrevo- 
cable Steps  sucb  as  tboee  taken  by  Con- 
sumers Colon  can  lead  to  a  proper  classi- 
ncatlon  by  the  Commute*" 

WOUU>W*T  SIGN   OATH 

Arthur  Kallet.  according  to  public  records 
of  the  Committee,  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Consumers  Union  at  the  time  it 
was  placed  on  the  subversive  list  and  also 
wben  U  was  removed.  lu  hl»  aforementioned 
testimony  belote  the  Dies  Committee  August 
1938.  Mr  Matthews  Identified  Mr.  KaUet  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  consumer  field  for 
the  Communist  Party. 

CU  President  Warne's  association  with 
questionable  groups  has  not  kept  his  star 
from  nslDg  In  1947  he  served  as  consultant 
to  President  Truman's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and.  according  to  The  New  Tork 
Times  of  October  31.  1»47,  became  the  first 
government  ofDdal  to  refuse  to  sign  a  loyalty 
oath,  claiming  be  did  so  on  principle. 

That  same  year  he  also  was  a  national  di- 
rector of  the  Clrli  Rights  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  The  Wasliington  Dally  News  of  No- 
vember 1.  1947.  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  (13  4  47  and  9  21  48)  the 
Attorney  Qeoeral  cited  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress as  subversive  and  Communist,  while 
the  Bouse  Committee  on  Un- American  Ac- 
uvlties,  on  September  2.  1947  i  House  Report 
lliSi  staled  that  the  CB  Congress  was  •dedi- 
cated not  to  the  broader  issues  of  civil  lib- 
erties, but  speclflcally  to  the  defense  of  in- 
dividual C-ommunlGts  and  the  Communist 
Party"  and  ■controlled  by  individuals  who 
are  either  members  o(  the  Communist  Party 
or  openly  loyal  to  It  " 

On  April  1.  1951.  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlsitles  Issued  a  report 
which  showed  that  Mr  Wame  attended  the 
World  Congress  of  Intellectuals  at  Breaiau 
in  Communist  Poland  August  35-38.  1948. 
According  to  The  New  York  World  Telegram 
|7' 11/52).  Mr.  Warne  has  served  on  the  na- 
tional committees  of  two  groups  cited  ^ln 
letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  Decem- 
ber 4.  1947.  and  June  1.  IMS)  as  Communist 
tronu  by  the  Attorney  General:  the  Ameri- 
can League  Against  War  and  Fascism  and 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. President  Kennedy  appointed  Mr. 
Warce,  along  with  the  aforementioned 
Persia  Campbell,  to  the  first  Consumers'  Ad- 
visory Council  wben   he  created  it   In   1963. 

WOBLfi  COMTXaXHCB 

As  president  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Consumer  Unions.  Mr.  Warne  per- 
suaded three  federal  offlclals  to  Journey  to 
Vienna  to  address  the  SUth  Biennial  World 
Conference  of  the  Organization  held  there 
from  June  38  to  July  4,  1970.  They  included 
Virginia  Enauer.  sipeclal  assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs;  Mary  Gar- 
diner Jones.  Federal  Trade  Commissioner; 
and  Mary  K.  Ryan,  a  consumer  expert  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Deceptive  Practices. 

To  carry  out  its  extetuUve  activities  In  con- 
sumer education.  Consumers  Union  also  has 
educational  advisers.  One  of  them  is  H.  H. 
Wilson,  who  teaches  political  science  at 
Princeton  University.  In  1963  Mr.  WUson  tes- 
tified before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  tn  support  of  an  organization 
known  aa  Advance  i  now  defunct ) ,  which 
the  Board  subeequently  found  to  be  a  Com- 
munist front-  He  told  the  SACS  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Uberties  Committee  and  served  on  its  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  In  1050  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  found  it  to 
be  a  Communist  front,  a  f^n^llng  subse- 
quently reafflrmed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activltlee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1965  Mr.  Wilson  participated  in  the 
Socialist  Scholars  Conference  at  Columbia 
University.  Alice  Wldener  has  described  the 
Conference  In  Barron's  as  "a  radical  Marxist 
bfaintrust  formed  in  1966  to  work  for  the 
destruction  or  American  capitalism." 

According  to  EdiUH*  and  Publisher  <June 
13.  1970)  Consumers  Union  has  Just  given  a 
grant  to  Columbia  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Joumallsm  for  a  program  which 
"Will  include  a  seminar  for  students,  a  work- 
shop for  consumer  affairs  reporters,  an  an- 
nual lecture  on  the  state  of  consumer  Jour- 
nalism and  a  fellowship  tor  a  master's  de- 
gree   candidate." 

The  Cooperative  League  deserves  equal 
billing  with  Consumers  Union  as  an  older 
organization  wuh  great  influence  in  the  cur- 
rent consumer  movement-  The  League, 
founded  in  1916  by  James  Warbaase,  origi- 
nally was  an  association  of  people  Interested 
In  promoting  consumer  cooperatives. 

From  1935  to  1928.  Colston  Warne  was 
a  member  of  iu  board  of  directors,  and 
Consumers  Union,  even  tbough  not  a  coop- 
erative, today  is  still  a  member  of  the 
League.  Eugene  R  Clifford,  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  League,  explained  to 
Barron's  that  Consumers  Union  Is  a  member 
because  It  Is  "cooperative -oriented." 

Angus  H.  McDonald  attaches  great  Elg- 
niflcance  to  the  impetus  for  the  consumer 
movement  which  comes  from  consumer  co- 
operatives He  is  a  director  of  the  Consumer 
^(deration  of  America  (to  be  discussed  In  a 
subsequent  article)  and  former  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union. 

"Consumer  cooperatives  are  in  opposition 
to  groups  distributing  products  for  profit. 
Production  co-ope  have  a  strong  leaning  to- 
ward the  profit  system  and  might  look  upuu 
consumer  co-ops  as  the  enemy  of  free  enter- 
prise." he  told  Barron's. 

P&KMCafi   UKIOK 

After  studj'lng  yearbooks  of  the  Coopera- 
tive League  from  1930  to  1954.  Austin  T. 
Flett  in  February  1958  told  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  that  the  1936 
Yearbook  stated :  "For  33  years,  or  since  Its 
origin,  the  Farmers  Union  has  proposed  the 
abolishment  of  the  profit  system.  In  order 
to  aid  in  abolishing  the  profit  system,  the 
union  has  been  busy  through  these  years 
organising  cooperatively -owned  buying  and 
seUing  agencies  .  .  We  here  today  pledge 
each  other  to  be  loyal  to  these  principles. 
loyal  to  our  Farmers  Union  cooperative  bus- 
iness activities,  and  that  «e  will  keep  our 
minds  centered  on  the  one  supreme  task, 
which  is  the  peaceful  overthrow  of  the  capi- 
talist or  profit  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cooperative  commonwealth." 

Jerry  Voorhis  became  executive  director 
of  the  League  in  1947,  when  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Nixon  captured  his  seat 
in  the  US  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Voorhls  publicly  charged  that  Mr.  Nixon 
beat  him  through  a  sme^r  campaign  link- 
ing him  to  Communists.  Mr  Voorhis  held  his 
League  post  until  1967  and  now  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  board  of  directors. 

According  to  a  1952  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Voorhis  in  J950 
was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Bc»rd  of  the 
American  Committee  in  Aid  of  Chinese  In- 
dustrial Cooperatives,  which  the  Committee 
cited  as  "Communist-controlled." 

MKMOUAI,    KSXTING 

Last  year  Mr.  Voorhis  sponsored  s  Norman 
Thomas  memorial  meeting,  "to  remember 
him  and  to  rededlcate  oursel  ves  to  his 
Ideals."  Who's  Who  says  Mr  Voorhis  is  a 
coember  of  the  United  World  Federalists  He 
also  is  a  director  of  the  Consumer  Fadera- 
tlon  and  Is  chairman  of  its  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Credit.  In  addition  he  Is  a  director 
and  past  president  of  the  Illinois  Federation 
of  Consumers 

Walter  Sandbach,  now  executive  director 
of  Consumers  Union,  fonneily  was  president 
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of  the  Cooperative  League  and  served  on  Its 
board  for  many  yeara  before  transferring  to 
the  other  organization.  The  League  says  that 
he  pioneered  in  the  establtshmem  of  con- 
sumer cooperative  food  stores  through  the 
Hyde  Park  Cooperative  Society  in  Chicago. 

David  W-  Angevtne  worked  for  the  Con- 
sumers Cooperative  Association  of  Kansas 
City  for  11  years  before  becoming  informa- 
tion director  for  the  League  In  1953.  Be  left 
that  post  In  1966  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  administrator  of  th?  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Parmer  Cooperative  Service.  In  an- 
nouncing his  appointment.  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man, then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said,  "TTie 
non-profit  cooperative  technique  can  help 
rural  residenu  to  achieve  their  goals."  He 
added  that  Mr,  Angevine  would  have  "gen- 
eral responBibility  to  help  guide  rural  coop- 
eratives toward  greater  usefulness  through 
Information,  educational,  promotional,  or- 
ganisational, and  advisory  means." 

Willie  still  with  the  Cooperative  League, 
Mr.  Angevine  was  named  in  1962.  along  with 
Colston  Wame.  Persia  Campbell  and  others, 
aa  a  member  of  the  President's  first  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council.  Creation  of  that 
Council  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  strength  and  Influence  for  what  has  now 
become  a  very  powerful  movement. 

Past   11— Voice  or  thb  Pbople?  CoNstrura 

Spokbsuzn  SoucnicES  SPC4K  roR  Other 

iNTSSEsra 

(By  Shirley  acbelbla) 

WASKtHG-roN. — An  executive  ot  Seam.  Roe- 
buck &  Co.  recently  phoned  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  (CFAi  to  inquire 
about  Che  poeslbillty  of  his  company  becom- 
ing a  member.  He  was  told  by  Erina  Angevine. 
CPA  executive  director,  that  Sears  failed  to 
quality  because  It  had  no  consumer  program. 
The  Sears  man  said  he  thought  that  Sears, 
which  deals  with  nobody  else,  hod  nothing 
but  consumer  prognuna.  But  Mrs.  Angevtne 
explained  that  what  tiars  Sears  from  mem- 
bership is  that  it  is  run  for  profit.  Only  orga- 
nizations owned  and  controlled  by  their 
members — like  consumer  cooperatives — are 
eligible  To  join. 

Just  what  Is  this  organleatloD  with  Its 
built-in  bias  against  profits,  and  why  would 
it  attract  the  Interest  of  a  company  like 
Sears?  Though  barely  two  years  old.  CFA  Is 
fast  becoming  very  influential.  lu  clout  re- 
flects lu  status  as  coordinator  of  the  thrust 
of  more  than  150  member  organisations  for 
new  rules  and  laws  to  bolster  the  already 
mushrooming  consumer  movement.  CPA  ad- 
vises them  what  politicians  and  measures  to 
pxish  or  oppose,  when  to  testify,  when  to 
phone  and  write  members  of  Congress  and 
what  issues  to  publicize.  Thus,  concerted 
drives  on  certain  spedflc  issues  are  no  hap- 
penstance. 

SPEAK  rok  "millions" 
When  Mrs.  Angevine  and  CFA'a  general 
counsel,  Edward  Berlin,  testify  on  Capitol 
Hill — they  do  so  with  great  frequency — they 
say  they  speak  for  millions  of  consumers. 
Most  of  the  measures  they  and  their  member 
organizations  are  championing  would  under- 
mine private  enterprise,  and  would  bolster 
consumer  cooperatives.  Clearly  a  hard  look 
at  CFA  Is  in  order. 

The  forces  whi<ai  ultimately  created  the 
organization  surfaced  in  1963,  when  President 
Kennedy  created  a  Consumer*'  Advisory 
Council.  The  members  he  named  included 
Colston  E  Warne  and  Persia  Campbell  of 
Consumers  Union,  and  David  W.  Angevine, 
husband  of  Erma  Angevine  and  then  Infor- 
mation director  of  the  CooperaUve  League 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  (7_,/30/ 
62) .  Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  member  of  that  Coun- 
cil, publicly  told  President  Kennedy:  "We 
are  interested  in  protective  legislation  in  the 
Congress.  ...  It  would  be  helpful  to  us  If 
we  felt  that  the  Administration  was  .  .  . 
helping  to  move  It  forward,"  Moreover,  the 
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Poet  reported,  she  "suggested  there  be  a  con- 
ference of  people  from  all  over  the  country 
concerned  with  consumer  interests  to  "have 
at  least  an  expression  of  opinion  from  people 
who  have  a  focus  In  this  area.'  " 

PBOTVCTtOK   SACKXr 

Whlle  the  latter  suggestion  took  four  more 
years  to  ripen,  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations lost  no  time  in  espotulng  the 
view  that  consumers  needed  protection.  For 
example.  Seereury  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  denounced  the  rapacious  middle- 
men who  Intervene  between  farmers  and 
consumers.  A  Presidentially-appointed  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pood  Bdarketing  issued 
several  studies  dwelling  on  supermarket  prof- 
its, while  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
made  much  of  the  reluctance  of  food  chains 
to  go  Into  poor  neighborhoods,  thus  com- 
pelling the  poor  to  pay  more. 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  also  launched 
the  revolutionary  War  on  Poverty,  with  its 
Jar-flung  community  action  agencies. 
Through  them,  over  30,000  consumer  aides 
educated  the  poor  about  the  evils  of  capi- 
talism and  organized  them  for  "self-help" 
through  consumer  cooperatives. 

OEO  also  made  sizable  grants  to  help  es- 
tablish credit  unions,  aided  by  CUNA  Inter- 
naUonal  (whose  director  of  public  relations, 
Oeorve  E.  Myers,  now  ts  a  CFA  vice  president, 
tnamber  of  its  executive  committee  and 
chairman  of  Its  Standing  Committee  on 
Membership.)  The  credit  unions  then  bepun 
"spinning  off"  consumed  co-ops,  a  process 
still  Uking  place,  with  continuing  OEO  help. 
<  According  to  the  Associated  Press,  sponsors 
of  a  bill  to  provide  federal  insurance  for 
credit  unions  told  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  this  month  that  de- 
posits in  such  unions  now  total  17  billion.) 
Moreover.  OEO's  Legal  Servicee  Program 
(LSP)  provided  free  lawyers  for  the  oo-ops. 
In  April  1966.  Persia  CamptMll's  wish  came 
true.  Consumer  Assembly  '66.  the  first  na- 
tional conference  of  Its  kind,  took  place  at 
Washington's  giutering  new  Hilton  Hotel.  It 
featured  an  address  by  so-called  consumer 
champion  Ralph  Nader,  who  rhetorically 
asked:  "To  what  depths  will  corporate  im- 
morality and  lust  for  lucre  descend?"  He 
concluded  with  thU  statement:  "Auto  safety 
can  never  be  left  to  Detroit  In  a  dvUlsed 
society  that  values  life  and  limb." 

Chairman  of  the  steering  committee  for 
the  Assembly  was  the  aforementioned  Mr. 
Angevine.  Colston  E.  Warne.  long-time  presi- 
dent of  Consumers  Union,  presided  at  the 
first  session  and  made  the  opening  remarks. 
"The  time  has  come,"  he  declared,  "for  con- 
sumers to  redress  the  balance  of  forces  In 
the  marketplace."  Jerry  Voorhis,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Cooperative  League,  presided  ss 
the  Assembly  opened  Its  second  day  of  ses- 
sions. 

Among  those  addressing  the  Assembly  was 
Russell  Train,  then  president  of  the  Con- 
servation Foundation  and  now  chairman  of 
President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  chief  promoter  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  for  a  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

THE  mCS  WAS  aipx 
It  was  Esther  Peterson  who  broached  the 
idea  of  a  federation  of  the  assembled  groups. 
(She  was  then  Special  AssUtant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  but  was  succeeded 
by  Betty  Furness  shortly  after  advocating 
consumer  boycotts. )  Mrs.  Peterson  led  up  to 
the  federaUon  idea  by  saying,  in  part,  "We 
have  reached  the  point  where  not  even  a 
college  education  Is  enough  to  unravel  the 
planned  confusion  of  the  marketplace."  She 
warned  of  an  "undercurrent  of  resentment 
that  the  marketplace  and  the  laws  governing 
It  are  not  fair."  which  can  erupt  into  mas- 
sive violence.  She  declared  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  federation  of  consumers. 

Mrs.  Petrson  must  have  been  right.  Within 
two    years,    the    Consumer    Federation    o2 
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America  turned  Into  a  reaUty,  and  ahe  be- 
came one  of  its  vice  presidents.  Srma  Ange- 
vine twcame.  and  remains,  executive  director 
and  operating  head  of  CFA.  A  former  pub- 
licist for  the  Cooperative  League,  she  was 
director  of  women's  services  and  a  constimer 
specialist  (1963-68)  for  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperation  Association  (NRECA). 
Besides  her  CFA  duties,  she  serves  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  Her  husband  tem- 
porarily is  handling  public  relations  for  CPA 
The  mark  of  the  Cooperative  League  and 
NRECA  on  the  Federation  is  heavy.  Both,  of 
course,  are  members  themselves,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  own  affiliates  also  have 
Joined  CFA,  Indeed,  a  majority  of  CPA  mem- 
bers are  consumer  cooperatives  or  associa- 
tions. Other  members  Include  an  assortment 
of  labor  unions  noted  for  their  "llberallam," 
community  action  agencies  and  foes  of  capi- 
talism like  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation. American  Public  Gas  Association 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  As- 
sociation. 

Howard  Frazier,  CFA  president,  formerly 
worked  for  TVA.  and  served  for  three  years 
as  director  of  field  operations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  un- 
der Esther  Peterson  and  Betty  Pumess.  Prior 
to  going  to  CPA,  he  was  associate  director 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

In  announcing  creation  of  that  office  on 
November  30,  1968.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  then 
HEW  Secretary,  said,  "The  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Services  will  cut  across  HSrw  agency 
lines  to  function  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
sumer-related actions  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
Public  Health  Service  and  Social  Security 
Administration  .  .  .  (and)  will  help  to  C8- 
tabllEb  consumer  service  offices  In  neighbor- 
hood centers  lo  low-income  areas,  develop 
effective  consumer  education  programA  In 
schools  and  adult  education  projects,  and 
include  consumer  information  on  nutrition 
and  wise  shopping  practices  tn  local  health- 
related  programs." 

Wben  he  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Prader  a  month  later.  Mr.  Cohen  said. 
"He  will  be  concerned  with  consumer  edu- 
cation. Information,  protecUon  and  services 
performed  by  the  operating  agencies  In  co- 
operation with  state  and  local  agencies,  and 
business.  Isbor.  professional,  consumer  and 
volunteer  groups  In  the  community." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angevine  are  not  the  only 
"cooperators"  who  play  an  Important  role 
In  CFA.  Jerry  Voorhis  of  the  Cooperative 
League  Is  a  CFA  director  and  chairman  of  its 
Standing  Committee  on  Credit.  Shelby 
Southard ,  chief  lobbyist  for  the  Liague,  is  a 
CPA  director.  So  is  Robert  D.  Partridge,  gen- 
eral manager  of  NRECA. 

Consumers  Union  Is  one  ezamjde  of  a 
memt>er  of  the  League  which  also  belongs 
to  the  Federation  in  Its  own  right.  Robert 
L.  Smith,  assistant  director  of  Consumers 
Union,  is  the  secretary -treasurer  of  CFA  and 
a  member  of  Its  executive  committee. 

That's  Just  the  beginning  oT  the  cross- 
polllnatlon  among  CFA  member  groups. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Maryland  Consum- 
ers Association  (MCA).  Groups  affiliated 
with  It  Include  the  Chopcank  Electric  Co- 
operative, Greenbelt  Consumer  Services 
(which  owns  the  largest  chain  of  consumer 
co-ops  in  the  U.S.),  Nationwide  (mutual) 
Insurance  Co.  and  Group  Health  Association, 
all  of  which  also  belong  to  CFA. 

MCA  says  It  "grew  out  of  a  state-wide 
consumer  conference  tn  May  1961  sponsored 
by  Greenbelt  Consumer  Services  Inc.  and 
Nationwide  Insxirance  Co.  .  .  .  Among  the 
noted  speakers  were  .  .  .  the  well-known 
leader  in  the  consumer  field.  Dr.  Persia 
CamplieU.  .  .  ."  MCA  President  Walter  W. 
Falck  la  a  director  of  CFA  and  a  member  of 
Its  executive  committee. 
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Another  CFA  director  is  WUiiam  R.  Hutton. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citlsens,  which  helped  win  ap- 
proval for  Medicare.  Unions  are  important  to 
CFA.  too.  Labor  lobbyists  who  are  directors 
of  CPA  include  Evelyn  Dubrow  ol  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union, 
John  J.  Sheehan  of  the  United  Steelworkera 
and  Paul  Wagner  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. 

LABOR   LOBSTJST 

Following  the  Consumer  Assembly  "66  and 
her  call  for  a  confitimer  federation.  Esther 
Peterson  returned  to  her  Job  as  a  lobbyist 
for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
which  helped  organize  the  Consumer  Assem- 
bly of  Greater  New  York.  That  Assembly,  In 
turn,  daims  it  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing CFA.  The  Assembly  is  con^Kiaed 
largely  of  unions  and  cooperatives,  but  aleo 
includes  Consumers  Union. 

Harold  Ostroff  la  a  director  of  both  the 
Assembly  and  CFA.  He  also  Is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  United  Housing  Foundation 
president  of  which  is  Jacob  s.  Potofaky.  also 
head  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
The  Foundation  calls  itself  "a  federation  of 
organizations  including  bousing  coopera- 
tives, trade  unions,  neighborhood  associa- 
tions and  other  non-profit  groups  dedicated 
to  helping  people  to  help  themselves  througb 
cooperation." 

One  of  the  Foundation's  projects  is  Co-op 
City  In  the  Bronx,  which  features  coopera- 
tively-owned spartments,  supermarkets,  drug 
stores   and  other  co-op   enterprises. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Assembly  also  has 
ties  with  Consumers  Union.  Last  year  It  pre- 
sented a  leadership  plaque  to  CU  President 
Colston  Wame. 

James  Mendenhall.  formerly  with  Consum- 
ers Union,  now  is  chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Consumer  Education  Committee.  Under 
his  direction,  a  "leadership  training  and  con- 
sumer education  course,  lasting  eight  weeks" 
was  conducted   at  Co-op  City  last  spring. 

Now  Dr.  Mendenhall'G  committee  ts  work- 
ing with  the  UiUted  Federation  of  Teachers 
to  develop  special  consumer  education 
courses  for  New  York  public  schools.  The 
Assembly  says  the  committee  also  is  explor- 
ing "the  possibility  of  introducing  coursas 
at  the  various  colleges  located  In  the  New 
York  City  area  to  enable  students  to  train 
as  consumer  education  teachers." 


Past    in — RssouscsTTTx.    Pacason    Qaotrp: 

"CoNsmcEE"  Advocates  Plxtbh  To  Pioiion 

PiTBUC  Powni.  Na-noHALiEi  Gas 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

"Citing  a  critical  national  shortage  of  fuels 
and  rapidly  eecalatlng  prices,  the  American 
PuWlo  Power  Association  urged  President 
Nixon  yesterday  to  impose  rationing  and 
price  controls  on  fuel  oU  and  coal.  The  aaao- 
elation,  an  organisation  of  1.400  publicly 
owned  local  electric  utliitiee.  also  urged  an 
antitrust  investigation  of  the  conoentration 
of  ownership  of  competing  fuels,  suggested  a 
limitation  on  ooal  txpcata  and  warned  that 
coal  and  oil  shortages  threatened  to  cause 
power  blackouts  and  brownouts  this  winter, 
along  with  high  rates,  unless  drastic 
prompt  action  was  taken."  {The  Nevs  York 
Timet  September  1.  1970.) 

WASHXNtTTON. — When  Edward  Berlin  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  subcommittee  last  No- 
vember, he  created  some  aatonlahmaot  by 
seemingly  advocating,  in  the  name  of  mil- 
lions of  consumers  for  whom  he  claimed  to 
be  speaking,  nationalization  of  the  natural 
gas  indtistry.  I^st  April,  when  he  urged  a 
Hooise  Buboammlttee  to  give  consumers  a 
greater  voice  in  the  regulation  of  all  public 

uUimcs,   Rep.   (R-.   Ohio)    observed: 

"Mr.  Berlin,  I  am  impreeeed  with  the  fifl* 
that  you  represent  seven  million  people,  be- 
cause that  may  be  more  people  than  the  five 
of  us  aa  monbcis  of  Congress  here  lepreaent. 
We  represent  an  average  of  600.000." 
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The  30-year-oM  lawyer  la  general  coaoscl 
of  the  Conaumer  PederaUon  of  America  (Bar- 
ron's. Auffuat  24  K  which  provides  hU  "con- 
■tUuency"  of  seven  mUUon.  He  also  l«  • 
partner  in  a  "public  inverest  law  ttrm,"  which 
counta  Ralph  Nader,  the  ConMrratlon  Foun- 
dation and  the  Environmental  Def  enae  Fund 
among  its  cUenta.  and  advocates  such  mili- 
tant "consumer"  actions  as  demonstration*, 
rent  itrlkea  and  hoycotte. 

CLSHCKED  BtACK  FIST 

Mr.  Berlin  does  indeed  seek  naUonaUaatlon 
ot  oatural  g^a  production.  He  also  la  one  of 
the  maatermtnda  belilnd  a  nationwide  cam- 
p«lgQ  which  1«  lumlng  conseo-fttion  and  pol- 
lution Into  a  drive  for  public  power. 

SeTeral  years  a^,  &&  assUtant  general 
oounoel  for  the  Federal  Power  Oommiaslon, 
Mr,  Berlin  nearly  pulled  off  a  coup  which 
would  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  federal 
tftlceover  of  much  of  the  »8.fl  bUUon  of  VS. 
hydiDelectrlc  power  facUltlee:  the  flgbt  for 
such  a  takeover  goes  on,  currently,  of  course, 
lu  the  name  of  consumers  Now  he  Is  decry- 
ing the  shortage  of  electric  power,  while 
fighting  attempts  of  investor -owned  utll- 
Ittcs  (hut  not  cooperative*)  to  touUd  new 
generating  plan's 

This  lawyer- lobbyist,  who  has  grown  In- 
creaslsgly  Influential  on  Capitol  Hill,  makes 
Ills  oflSce  in  a  decaying  rowhouse  In  down- 
town Wsshlngton.  A  sticker  displayed  on 
two  doors  depicts  a  black  clenched  fist  and 
aays,  "Strike  the  war  machine."  A  paster  on 
the  wall,  an  unflattering  picture  of  Presi- 
dent NUon.  asks.  "Would  you  buy  a  used 
war  from  this  man?"  Another  declares.  "A 
racist  Is  someone  who  believes  that  America 
Is  already  the  Land  of  e<iual  opportunity." 

Mr.  Berlin's  two  partners  are  Gladys  Kes- 
sler  and  Anthony  Z.  Rolsman.  Miss  Kessler. 
who  Ukes  to  handle  tenant  cases,  told  Bar- 
ron'a.  "I  happen  to  have  a  general  distaste 
for  landlords  and  the  real  estate  Industry." 

STaaTEGT    or   CONraONTATtOH 

Mr.  Bolaman'i  wife.  Florence,  Is  a  con- 
troi>«rslal  lawyer  for  the  federally  funded 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Program.  (A 
nyer  widely  distributed  in  Washington  last 
November  listed  her  as  a  sponsor  of  a  Oeorge- 
cowD  Law  Center  Conference  on  Political 
Bepreaslon.  featuring  Hennie  I>avls  and  Wil- 
liam Kunstler.)  According  to  The  Washing- 
ton Poet  14/14/70).  Mrs.  Rolsman  admitted 
defending  a  key  organizer  In  a  public  housing 
not  strike  without  clearance  from  her  euper- 
vlaoff  and  without  checking  to  detcrmme  if 
the  organiser  had  Income  low  enough  to  en- 
title him  to  her  services. 

In  an  arUcle  In  the  May  1970  Issue  of  The 
George  Washington  Law  Review,  the  three 
law  partners  wrote:  "Consumer  boycotts, 
tenant  Btrlkea  and  the  like  are  the  tools  of 
tbe  public  interest  attorney.  He  must  become 
skilled  in  advising  their  use  In  order  to  con- 
struct an  effective  broad-range  strategy  for 
his  clients.  Thus,  an  attorney  for  a  tenanU' 
union  must  carefully  pl»n  with  his  clients 
precisely  when  It  would  be  mort  elTectlve  to 
provoke  the  direct  confrontaaon  which  may 
land  the  rent  strike  leaders  in  Jail.  SlmUarly. 
for  a  consumer  group  fighting  certain  retail- 
ing prices  or  practices,  an  open  hearing  be- 
fore an  administrative  agency  may  prove  the 
most  effective  way  of  presenting  lU  case  to 
the  public,  even  though  the  group  holds  no 
Illusions  as  to  Its  chances  of  success  before 
that  particular  agency." 

cxn  "MOMUVAL"  ran 
Such  clients  cannot  pay  the  fees  to  sup- 
port a  three-member  law  firm.  Although  Mr. 
Berlin  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  lobby- 
ing for  CFA.  it  saya  that  bis  pay  Is  "nominal." 
But  Mr.  Berlin's  law  firm  also  repraaented 
Ralph  Nader  in  a  suit  to  ban  smoking  on 
AlrllnerB  (which  It  just  loat  in  the  XJS.  Dis- 
trict Court  here) .  In  addition.  Mr.  BerUn  rep- 
Timnteil  the  tax.-«XBmpt  Environmental  De- 
fenM  Fund  in  a  suit  here  to  force  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT. 
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(The  matter  was  remanded  to  the  Secretary.) 
Moreover,  this  year  Berlin,  Rolsman  and  Kea- 
aler  turned  out  a  study  for  the  tax-exempt 
Conservation  Foundation  titled  "Law  and 
Taxation."  and  described  as  a  "guide  for  con- 
servation and  other  non-profit  organlxa- 
tions."  The  firm  also  Is  representing  the 
Sierra  Club  in  Ita  fight  against  the  Calvert 
CUffs.  Md..  nuclear  plant  of  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co. 

One  of  the  first  visible  signs  of  the  Interest 
of  consumerism  in  a  federal  takeover  of  hy- 
droelectric Bites  came  at  the  Consumer  As- 
sembly of  1968  (Barron's.  August  17t,  Charles 
Ross,  then  a  Federal  Power  Commissioner. 
told  the  Conference:  "At  the  outset,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  support  of  Marvin  Zeldln 
of  the  Consumer  Information  Service.  Alex 
Radm  of  the  Public  Power  Association  and 
Clyde  KUlB  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  for  my  reappointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. .  .  .  Looming  ahead  la  a  very  tougb 
conaen^atlon  flght.  It  will  revolve  around  the 
provision  of  the  1920  Federal  Power  Act  allow- 
ing the  government  to  recapture  power 
licenses.  .  .  ." 

flTATVTB  IS  TTKCLKSa 

In  that  Act.  Congresa  authorised  FPC  to 
license  hydroelectric  power  sites  lor  up  to 
60  years  for  private  development.  Today  FPC 
estimates  338  major  licenses  of  this  kind  are 
outstanding,  representing  an  estimated  in- 
vestment of  ae  9  billloD.  During  the  slx-yeor 
period  ending  in  mid- 1975.  licensee  for  70  of 
these  projects  wUl  expire.  And  that  is  where 
the  flght  comes  tn.  The  Act  provides  for  re- 
llcenRlng  or  recapture  by  the  government  for 
public  ownership.  In  the  event  of  the  latter. 
It  saya.  the  UB.  must  pay  the  licensees'  "net 
Investment."  a  term  which  the  statute  falls 
to  clearly  define. 

On  September  37.  IWJ8.  FPC  issued  an  order 
eatabllahing  a  method  for  computing  "net 
investment."  It  was  baaed  on  a  staff  proposal 
drafted  by  Mr.  Berlin,  an  assistant  general 
eounsel  for  leglslauve  work,  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  legal  research.  Smce  the  order 
Involved  highly  complex  calculations.  Its  full 
impact  apparently  did  not  dawn  on  ail  mem- 
bers of  the  C^immlBSion  until  they  reviewed 
33  applications  for  rehearing  or  modification. 
The  great  potential  damage  was  spelled 
out  in  the  January  2.  1969,  Issue  of  Public 
ntUitles  Fortnightly  by  two  eminent  attor- 
neys. J.  David  Mann  Jr.  and  John  C.  BAason, 
both  formerly  with  FPC.  The  order  mean-s. 
they  write,  that  "the  statutory  net  invest- 
ment in  a  project  could  be  reduced  to  zero 
during  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  operation," 
thus  resulting  tn  a  retroactive  depreciation 
of  the  sites  and  a  federal  takeover  with  no 
compensation  to  the  licensees.  They  also  sug- 
gesied  a  possible  violation  of  the  Act's  guar- 
antee of  the  opportunity  for  licensees  to  be 
heard. 

ntrars  oonffDXExa 

Moreover,  they  warned,  '{the  order)  would 
also  affect  the  licensee  adversely  by  impair- 
ing its  ability  to  finance  future  expansions, 
by  making  its  secxirltles  less  attractive  to 
the  public,  and  by  increasing  lu  cost  of 
capital.  Such  increases  would,  of  course,  be 
borne  by  the  very  consumer  the  Commis- 
sion has  ostensibly  sought  to  protect  by 
adopting  the  rule." 

On  August  4,  1969.  FPC  vacated  the  19«8 
order  concerning  net  investment  determina- 
tion. Pending  resolution  of  the  recapture 
Issue.  It  has  been  rellcenslng  hydro  facilities 
for  one  year  only,  as  licenses  expire.  A  year 
ago.  it  said,  "The  next  substantial  project 
with  an  expiring  license,  on  Jime  30.  1970, 
18  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.*b  109300- 
kllowatt  project  on  the  Susquehanna 
River.  .  . 

"Consumers."  however.  Intend  to  pursue 
the  flght  for  public  hydro  power,  according 
to  the  March  1970  Issue  of  Consumer  Reports, 
published  by  Consumers  Union.  It  says:  "One 
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basic  question  confronting  the  FPC  la  wheth- 
er more  of  the  hydro  electricity  now  under 
private  control  shoxild  be  made  available 
to  consumer -owned  municipal  systems  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  .  .  .  Consumer- 
owned  sj'stems  are  preparing  to  challenge  the 
rellcenslng  of  nearby  hydroelecUlc  facilities 
to  private  companies."  referring  specifically 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  plant, 
and  "a  smaller  project  run  by  Metropolitan 
Ed'ison  Co.  In  Dauphin.  Lancaster  and  York 
counties  (Pa.)." 

sKKFTicst  ATinupa 
The  article  champions  the  original  FPC 
ruling,  alleges  that  it  could  result  in  federal 
recapture  prices  of  lero.  and  quotes  "one 
former  high-ranking  staff  member"  of  the 
Commission  as  saying  that  the  skeptical  atti- 
tude toward  the  fairness  of  electricity  rates 
under  state  regulation  was  crucial  in  the 
1968  regulation. 

Because  FPC  has  withdrawn  Its  ruling. 
Consumer  Reports  urges  an  amendment  to 
the  1920  Act  calling  for  automatic  federal 
recapture  at  the  expiration  of  licenses,  with 
all  such  plants  to  operate  'imder  manage- 
ment of  a  TVA-llke  authority  or  a  few  re- 
gional authorities.  Under  the  watchful  eye 
of  some  form  of  consumer  advocate,  the  FPC 
and  the  hydroelectric  authorities  could  ap- 
portion power  to  the  private,  public  and  co- 
operative utilities,  ..." 

It  also  argues  that  an  Independent  con- 
sumer protection  agency  could  make  a  strong 
case  for  public  ownership  "but  probably  not 
In  time  to  Influence  any  FPC  decisions  about 
the  first  70  hydroelectric  projects  whose  li- 
censes are  about  to  expire."  (Since  the  article 
lippearcd.  House  nnd  Senate  subcommittees 
have  approved  legislation  to  establish  such 
an  iigency.i  Members  of  the  industry,  con- 
sumer groups  and  FPC  all  foresee  a  donny- 
brook  over  the  rellcenslng  Issue. 

In  addition.  CPA  la  lobbying  for  the 
Dlckey-LincoIn  Power  Project  on  the  St.  John 
River  In  Maine,  for  which  Congress  has  au- 
thorised only  planning  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  (put  at  around  half  a 
btlllon  dollars »  and  questionable  economic 
feasibility  Sale  of  Its  power  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  which 
says.  "Preference  in  the  sale  of  such  power 
and  energy  shall  be  given  to  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives." 

Hydro  projects  are  only  one  facet  of  the 
"consumer"  quest  for  public  power.  While 
CPA  has  voiced  Its  concern  to  FPC  over  power 
shortages  and  resulting  voltage  reductions. 
It  also  has  Joined  other  groups  In  protesting 
possible  air  pollution  and  damage  to  ecology 
when  electric  companies  try  to  build  new 
generating  plants.  Mr.  Berlin  mentions  spe- 
cifically those  by  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York  at  Storm  King  Moimtam  on  the 
Hudson  River  ijuet  okayed  by  FPC  after  a 
conservation  battle  since  1961 ) .  by  Baltimore 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  at  Calvert  ClUfs,  Md..  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Project  of  Appalachian  Power 
Co. 

Mr.  Berlin  says  he  wants  companies  to  an- 
nounce possible  site  choices  In  advance  as 
well  as  to  give  "consumers"  a  voice  In  their 
selection.  But  wouldn't  this  drive  up  the  site 
prices  and  make  some  investors  reluctant  to 
put  their  money  in  firms  where  "consumer 
advocates"  have  a  voice  In  management  de- 
cisions? Mr.  Berlin  maintains  the  alternative 
Is  woree — having  construction  of  generating 
facilities  held  up  for  years  In  the  face  of 
mounting  complaints  over  power  sbortages. 
SRK  DOBS  ma  arr 
Mr.  Berlin's  colleague  CFA  Sxecutlve  Direc- 
tor Brma  Angevlne,  is  doing  her  bit  for  public 
power  in  the  name  (rf  conservation.  She  Is 
on  the  ad^'isory  committee  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation's  Clean  Air  Project,  aimed 
at  educating  citizens  about  air  pollution. 

Franoas  Badm  is  in  charge  of  the  project 
ftir  tbe  Foundation.  She  is  the  wife  of  Alex 
Radln,   general    manager   of   the    American 
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PubUc  Power  Association,  who  also  is  a 
CFA  director  and  oochalrmai  of  Its  Oom- 
mltee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Mrs  Radm  told  Barron's  that  the  Founda- 
tion has  a  grant  of  9130,000  for  her  project 
from  the  National  Air  Pollution  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Xduca- 
Hon  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  the 
•tates  mtxat  bold  public  hearings  before  set- 
ting air  pollution  limits,  wnich  HEW  then 
•ocepts  or  rejects.  Mrs.  Rulin  saya  that  ao 
far  she  baa  conducted  1 2  such  conferences  for 
HEW.  Thus  the  wife  of  one  oi  the  nation's 
foremoet  exponents  of  public  power  Is  In 
charge  of  educating  the  pr.bllc  about  air  pol- 
lution. 

With  help  from  Blesdamea  Radln  and 
Angevlne.  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund,  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion also  is  spearheading  a  legal  fight  against 
pollution  from  power  plants.  In  July.  Mr. 
Nader  told  the  Sena*>e  Environment  Sub- 
committee that  some  habitually  polluting 
Indtistrlallsts  should  be  removed  from  their 
Jobs,  aome  should  be  Jailed  and  some  pol- 
luting firms  should  be  forced  Into  "en  - 
Tlronmental  bankmptcy." 

aOCIAL  OTNSIOTS 

At  the  CFA-sponsored  Consumer  Assem- 
bly of  1970,  Rod  Cameron,  executive  dlrectcwr 
of  the  aforementioned  Fund,  called  for 
"ooDservatlonlst  -consumer  coopermtl  on  In 
street  demonstrations  to  flght  pollution." 
He  said.  It  takrA  social  dynamlie  to  break 
the  granite  position  of  industrial  polluters. 
I  believe  the  answers  In  conservation  prob- 
lems lie  in  opening  the  courthouse  door  to 
litigate  and  the  doors  to  the  streets  to 
demonstrate." 

Thus  fueled,  the  hue  and  cry  against  air 
pollution  obviously  is  creating  additional 
demands  for  the  cleanest  fuel,  natural  gas. 
But  alas,  the  gas  shortage  appears  to  be 
growing  worse  dally.  This  proves  the  need  1  tr 
natlonallaatlon,  Mr.  Berlin  claims,  because 
private  producers  are  not  meeting  demand. 

Mr  Bert'  n  defended  present  pricing 
methodB  In  testimony  la£t  month  at  an  FPC 
bearing  in  Pittsburgh,  which  Is  part  of  a 
proceeding  FPC  initiated  this  simmxer  to  re- 
consider natural  gas  pricing.  Aooordltig  to  the 
August  17  Issue  of  OU  Daily.  Mr.  Berlin 
said  present  rates  are  Just  and  reasonable. 
and  that  the  Oommiaslon  has  "pushed  the 
panic  button." 

Last  November,  in  gas  supply  hearlnga 
of  tbe  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels,  Mr.  Berlin  testified: 
"If  the  risks  are  too  high  for  industry.  If 
the  waters  are  too  cold  offshore  .  .  then 
maybe  the  ume  Is  right  to  think  In  terms 
of  public  development  of  these  public  re- 
sources. .  .  .  Tbe  public  development  of 
which  I  speak  cculd  take  several  forms,  the 
most  obvious  being  complete  federal  owner- 
ship." 

P*aT  IV— THiwa  OK  THB  ScAtc:  '^oHsmi- 
eb"  I^ciSL&noN  Wotn^  Wcicu  BiATn.T  on 


(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

Washxkctoh. — Under  the  Soeenthal- 
Dvryer  bill  (HB  18314).  which  has  been 
passed  by  tbe  Hotiae  Government  Operations 
Committee,  new  federal  consumer  protec- 
tors would  have  authority  to  look  at  and  to 
publish  individual  and  corporate  tax  re- 
turns and  other  confidential  material  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Although  the  measure  now  is  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  Rules  Committee  to  go  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  virtually  no  public  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  two  sections 
which  confer  such  authority.  Section  302 
(c)  (21  specifies  that  "upon  request  made 
by  tbe  administrator  each  federal  agency  Is 
authorised  and  directed  .  .  except  where 
explicitly  prohibited  by  law  relating  to  in- 
formation  in  the  Intareat  of  naOmal  seou- 
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rlty.  to  furnish  to  tbe  Agency  such  Informa- 
tion, dau.  estimates  and  statistics,  and  to 
allow  such  access  to  all  information  In  Its 
possession  as  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  agency."  Section  103 
(c)  (2) — ^wblch  applies  to  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affalrn  in  the  White 
House — la  Identical. 

HmOEM   LOOTBOLB 

The  sections  were  not  discussed  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  because  tbey  were  added 
after  completion  of  hearings.  Upon  study- 
ing them  and  the  committee  report  at  tbe 
request  of  Barron's,  a  high  Justice  Depart- 
ment oOlctai  concluded  that  tbey  do  indeed 
cover  access  to  tax  returns.  He  added,  how- 
ever. "We  will  flght  tooth  and  nail  to  pro- 
tact  the  privacy  of  tax  returns."  Several  at- 
torneys in  other  federal  agencies  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  in  Industry  gave  Identical  Inter- 
pretations. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  how  far  some 
lawmaker?  arr  prepared  to  go  in  tbe  osune 
of  consumers.  Lobbying  efforts  on  behalf  of 
many  of  150-odd  consumer  bills  In  the  Con- 
gressional hopper  Indicate  that  the  move- 
ment now  has  shifted  lt«  emphasis  fnmi  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  to  destroying  his  "ex- 
ploiters." Along  with  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent constimer  protection  agency,  the 
must  list  includes  measures  authorising  more 
consumer  class  action  suits  In  federal  courts, 
product  testing  and  virtual]  y  unlimited 
grants  to  consumer  groups.  While  all  hare 
made  Impressive  progress  in  Congress,  no 
one  can  say  with  assurance  what  will  happen 
durmg  the  rest  of  tbe  session.  What  la  clear 
Is  that  the  blUs  show  tbe  thrust  and  direc- 
tion of  the  "consumer"  movement. 

Besides  hobbling  private  enterprise,  the 
proposaLs  might  succeed  in  disrupting  tbe 
machinery  of  government.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  re- 
cently warned  '.hat  proposed  consumer  legis- 
lation could  bring  a  breakdown  in  the  court 
system.  AasL&tant  Attorney  General  Richard 
W.  McLAren  has  told  a  Senate  committee 
that  pending  bills  to  encourage  consumer 
class  actions  alone  could  result  In  such  a 
breakdown.  (The  Special  CoomUttee  on  Con- 
sumer Legislation  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation bos  reported:  "Experience  indicates 
that  class  actions  do  not  achieve  their  goal 
and  in  fact  mlllta;«  against  effective  relief.") 
DouBiTuL.  cuaa 

Contrary  to  impressions  created  by  the 
consumer  advocaites.  their  measures  would 
cost  Uncle  Sam  a  great  deal  of  money,  with 
scant.  If  any.  assurance  that  the  outlays 
would  cure  the  Ulz  to  which  they  ostensibly 
are  addressed. 

Nonetheless,  few  lawmakers  dare  to  take 
a  stand  which  may  appear  to  run  counter  to 
tbe  interests  of  consumers;  neither  the  Ad- 
ministration nor  Industry  has  done  an  ef- 
fective Job  on  Capitol  HlU.  While  the  former 
opposes  the  creation  of  an  Independent  con- 
sumer protection  agency  and  endorses  only 
limii«d  class  action  leglalatlon.  on  some 
crucial  points  It  Is  In  disarray.  One  expe- 
rienced industry  lobbyist  declares,  "We're 
fighting  to  save  free  enterprise,  and  vre're 
losing." 

An  analysis  of  all  the  pending  con£umer 
faUla  would  far  exceed  the  confines  of  a  single 
article  or  tbe  ability  of  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer. Tet  a  look  at  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  undersoores  the  point. 

In  reporting  out  the  Rosenthal -Dwyer  bill 
last  July  10.  the  House  Government-Opera- 
tions Cocnmlttee  said  It  was  "designed  to  oor- 
reet  an  imhalance  in  our  govmunent  actions 
on  Iwhalf  of  the  various  groups  Involvod  in 
the  American  economic  system."  That  sounds 
remarkably  cloee  to  the  opening  remarks  to 
the  Consumer  Assembly  of  1966  by  Colston 
E.  Wame,  long-time  president  of  Consumers 
UUon.  "Xbe  time  has  come."  be  declared. 
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"for   eonsumers   to   redress   the   balance   of 
forces  in  the  marketplace." 

ran  jlnd  sjiST  rand 

After  subpoenaing  any  government  infor- 
mation It  deemed  necessary  to  serve  this 
purpose,  the  agency  could  use  it  to  launch 
suits.  Including  oonsumer  claas  acClooa.  and 
Intervene  in  court  cases  or  proceedings  of 
federal  regulatory  agencies.  The  ooounlttee 
report  on  H.R,  18314  states:  "Our  intention 
Is  that  the  consumer  view  be  expressed  In 
tbe  adjudicatory  or  rulemaking  process  and 
that  It  be  considered  by  the  agencies  and 
courts.  In  those  proceedings  not  solely  in- 
volving a  One.  penalty  or  forfeiture,  the 
intervention  of  the  Agency  is  a  matter  of 
right  and  uot  withm  the  discretion  of  the 
body  conducting  the  proceeding  to  deny." 

This  position  is  "more  than  questionable." 
according  to  supplementary  views  filed  by 
Re{wesentatives  John  H.  Buchanan  (B.,  Ala.), 
John  T.  Meyers  (R..  Ind.)  and  Sam  Stelger 
(R..  Ariz.).  They  explain:  "One  provision 
would  permit  the  federal  consumer  advocate 
to  seek  to  overturn  the  decision  of  a  federal 
administrative  agency  which  has  the  express 
statutory  regulatory  responsibility  to  decide 
matters  after  taking  Into  account  all  aspects 
of  the  public  Interest.  Tbe  advocate  could 
also  enter  Judicial  proceedings  over  the  ob- 
jection of  such  an  agency. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the  oon- 
sumer advocate  agency  should  be  able  to  ap- 
pear in  a  rate  proceeding  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers  or  in  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion proceeding,  a  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration proceeding,  or  any  other  proceedings 
of  like  nature  and  present  all  of  the  argu- 
menu  and  evidence  which  It  has  on  the  oon- 
eiuner  Issue.  But  once  that  evidence  has  been 
presented  and  the  agency  ha\-lng  the  basic 
responsibility  for  making  the  decision  .  .  . 
reaches  Its  decision,  should  it  be  subject  to 
being  overturned  by  another  federal  agency 
having  a  much  narrower  statutory  ftxnc- 
tlon?" 

ZNvaaioN  or  phxvact 

The  three  Cangresamen  also  express  grave 
oonoem  over  a  possible  invasion  of  privacy. 
"It  certainly  must  be  an  oversight,"  they 
said,  "that  HR  18214  could  pennit.  as  it  doea. 
restricted  InlormaUon,  such  as  that  con- 
tained m  federal  income  tax  returns,  to  fall 
Into  the  category  of  Information  which 
would  be  obtainable  by  the  oooxumer  pro- 
tection units." 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  guaran- 
tees the  privacy  of  tax  returns,  the  gen- 
erally accepted  rule  of  thtunb  u  that  when 
two  statutes  conflict,  the  newer  supersedes 
the  older.  An  argument  could  be  made,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  must  specifically  say  as 
much. 

HR  1B214  also  calls  for  federal  product 
testing  for  the  protectors,  as  well  as  grants 
to  such  organizations  as  Consumers  Union. 
On  the  Senate  side,  a  similar  separate  meas- 
ure for  product  testing  Is  being  considered 
by  the  Committee. 

Here's  what  those  supplementary  views 
in  the  House  report  have  to  say  about  prod- 
uct testing:  '^n  view  of  the  Umltlees  va- 
riety of  oonstmier  products,  the  soope  of 
such  provisions  ...  Is  likely  to  be  far  great- 
er than  appears.  Even  the  anaJogy  to  an 
Iceberg  which  Is  nine-tenths  submerged  .  .  . 
may  fall  to  adequately  repreaent  the  hidden 
vEstnees  of  the  potential  scope  of  such  pro- 
visions In  HR  18314.    .  .  . 

"Any  proposal  which  simply  puts  a  new 
government  organlastion  into  the  field  of 
product  testing  and  the  dlsftcmination  of 
the  results  of  tests  raises  some  significant 
questaons.  For  example.  If  the  new  organlaa- 
tlon  is  to  publish  the  results  of  tasts  ooa- 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  comjnodiUes  It  purchases,  than 
small  bualnessxEHsn  who  are  imable  to  com- 
pete with  large   corporatlona  in  supplying 
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th«  tremendous  qu»ntltle»  of  products  pur- 
cbaoed  by  the  government  will  ftnd  tnftt 
tbelr  product*  »re  not  Included  In  tJie  pub- 
Uibed  IW  of  producti  tested.  Tbu  could  se- 
«r«lT  affect  tSe  ftnanclal  security  of  such 
mull  business,  because  of  the  loetltable  In- 
ference th»t  their  products  were  not  ss  good 
ss  the  products  in  the  Ust.  This  would  be 
true  even  It  the  products  produced  by  the 
smaU  businessmen  had  not  been  responsive 
to  the  government  purchase  requests  be- 
cause thev  provided  a  higher  degree  of  qual- 
ity than  the  government  was  Interested  In 
purchasing  The  consumer  would  suffer  too. 
because  the  Ust  of  products  would  be  In- 
complete  and,    therefore,   misleading. 


OESTaocnv*  teshnc 
•Secondly,  there  Is  almost  no  conceivable 
manner  In  which  publication  of  lest  results 
can  be  kept  current.  In  the  event  that  a 
product  tested  Is  found  deBclenl  to  some 
manner,  and  the  test  result  Is  published, 
there  may  be  no  adequaw  way  In  which  the 
producer  of  that  product  can  Inform  the 
pubUc  that  the  defect  has  been  corrected 
until  another  lest  of  that  commodity  Is 
made,  perhaps  years  In  the  futvite,  A  com- 
bination of  clicumstiinces  could  even  bring 
about  a  deterioration  m  the  quality  of  a 
product  receiving  a  high  rating,  and  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  time  lag  In  in- 
forming the  public  of  this  change." 

The  National  Small  Business  Association 
says  product  testing  will  do  Incalculable 
damage  to  small  business  and  brand-nam- 
competltlon.  Product  testing.  It  declaiw, 
•wUl  be  a  repeat  In  the  0  3  of  the  pattern 
adopted  by  the  co-op  movement  In  other 
countries,  namely  government  support  for 
private  agency  testing.  Colston  Wame.  pres- 
ident of  Consumers  Union,  has  been  the 
major  supporter  of  consumer  product  test- 
ing. He  Is  an  enemy  of  brand-name 
competition." 

One  of  the  selling  points  of  the  consumer- 
Isls  for  consumer  protection  legislation  la 
that  It  Is  an  Inexpensive  way  for  politicians 
to  win  favor  with  everyone  Inexpensive? 
With  the  myriad  consumer  Items  produced 
in  the  V.S  .  product  testing  alone  could  con- 
sume a  huge  budget  Indeed,  Just  t««*ing 
tor  product  safety  could  become  an  enormous 
task.  Here's  how  that  potential  Is  explained 
by  Consumers  Researoh.  which  has  been  test- 
ing products  since  l»n:  "Product  safety  Is 
Important  beyond  all  question,  but  It  cannot 
be  delivered  pronto,  by  orders  from  a  gov- 
ernment bureau — or  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
greas.  It  will  take  time,  and  millions  of  hours 
of  expert  services  ot  government  and  nongov- 
ernment people  .  .  .  The  oo«t  of  government 
protection  la  never  free,  and  It's  never  even 
small  or  inconsequential,  as  some  naJvely 
suppose." 

According  to  those  supplemental  views. 
"If  all  the  functions  made  possible  by  this 
legislation  to  Its  present  form  are  actually 
{ujlUled.  a  vast  and  contjnutog  expansion  of 
budc«t  and  of  personnel  would  seem  almost 

a  certainty 

On  some  leglslaUve  potots.  notably  class 
action,  the  Administration  has  fumbled  bad- 
ly, and  this  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for 
ttie  nmJbrkablfi  progress  of  class  action  bills. 
(The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  already 
baa  iniMll  |1  the  Tydlngs  bill.  S.  3301.  which 
would  allow  consumers  to  sue  to  federal 
oouTis  as  a  class  when  they  suffer  todlvldual 
dansacM  of  as  little  as  110.  A  similar  measurv 
la  close  to  passage  In  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.) 

HSSrT    BSiaZAT 

About  a  year  ago.  Virginia  Knauer.  special 
SMlstant  to  the  President  on  consumer  af- 
fairs, told  the  Senate  and  th*  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  t^at  the  Administration 
would  back  class  action  legislation  similar 
to  the  Tydlngs  bill.  "We  bellavs  that  the  pri- 
vate bar  la  the  sleeping  giant  of  the  oonsumer 
protection  field;  that  no  governmental  agen- 
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cy  could  do  the  Job  of  aiding  consumers  as 
well  as  an  aroused  bar  properly  motivated 
that  Is  why  we  wholeheartedly  support 
the  principle  of  consumer  class  acuons  set 
out  in  this  proposed  bill.  ...  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  would  be  any  great  burden 
imposed  on  the  federal  Judiciary  machtoery^ 
and  the  cost  of  government  would  be  slight." 
she  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

She  subsequently  retracted  her  statements 
after  being  tolormed  that  they  did  not  re- 
flect Administration  policy  Accordmg  to  The 
Washington  Poat.  White  House  aides  said 
Mrs.  Knauer's  statements  were  a  mistake 
which  "painted  the  Admtolstratlon  toto  a 
corner."  Without  them,  "there  would  not 
have  been  an  Administration  backed  class 
acuon  bill." 

Now  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  McLaren 
has  declared  that  the  Administration  en- 
dorses a  limited  class  action  bill  Under  It, 
federal  agencies  would  prosecute  where  war- 
ranted by  widespread  occurrence  and  serious 
economic  impact.  Then  consumers  would 
need  only  to  prove  damages,  thus  ensuring 
against  cloggtog  the  federal  court  system 
with  harassing  and  trivial  action,  Consum- 
erlsts  are  BghtWg  IhU  vigorously. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
imttee  8,  3201  would  Impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty up  to  110.000  for  each  unfair  consumer 
practice  wlUIuUy  commuted,  and  an  addi- 
tional criminal  penalty  up  to  tlO.OOO  or  Im- 
prisonment for  up  to  one  year  for  any  such 
practice  which,  "endangers  the  health  or 
safety  of  consumers." 
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In  Individual  views  Died  with  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  Report  on  S.  3201. 
Senator  Marlow  W  Cook  (R..  Ky.)  said  It 
would  have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Issue  rules  establishing  unfair  consumer 
practices  which  automatically  would  "trigger 
new  causes  of  action  which  federal  courts 
must  entertain  to  public  and  private 
suiu  .  they  Include  delicate  Judgments 
la  determining  which  type  of  acu  should  be 
singled  out  for  exposure  to  the  severest  con- 
sequences. The  balancing  of  these  questions 
does  not  represent  the  type  ot  Judgment 
which  Congress  would  ordinarily  leave  to  an 
agency,  particularly  one  whose  functions  and 
competence  have  never  encompassed  the 
total  range  of  Judgments  that  are  necessary 
under  3,  3201 -" 

The  Senator  added:  "The  procedures  pro- 
posed for  the  development  of  rules  to  define 
substantive  violations  of  law  are  wholly  In- 
adequate. They  do  not  even  accord  the  same 
rights  that  would  be  available  If  the  Com- 
mission were  to  me  suit  today  to  establish 
that  a  particular  party  bad  violated  the  law. 
Indeed,  they  tall  short  even  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  rule-making  imder  .  .  .  the 
Senate  recently  passed  Guaranty  and  War- 
ranty Acts." 

Senator  NorrU  Cotton  <R.  NJI.)  stated  In 
supplementary  views  to  the  report.  "I  am 
convtoced.  however,  that  this  bUl  offers  no 
EUbstantUl  prospecu  for  relief  ot  consumers 
generally,  but  rather  will  simply  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  enrich  those  law  Arms  which  have 
euphemistically  denomtoated  themselves  as 
'public  Interest  law  flrma  '  " 

Messrs.  McLaren  and  Wetoberger  have 
cited  the  Playboy  case  as  a  horrendous  ex- 
ample of  class  action.  The  plaintiffs  obtained 
•a  chits  to  be  spent  at  Playboy  clubs,  while 
their  attorneys  received  a  $376,000  fee. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  BssflSACHDsrrTa 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1970 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MaasmchusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 


tention o(  my  colleagues  a  recent  state- 
ment by  32  prominent  prolessors  con- 
cerning the  current  situation  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
position  taken  by  these  distinguished 
educators. 

The  flagrant  violations  of  the  terms  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement  by  Egypt,  re- 
cently conflrmed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, have  radically  altered  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  These 
bleaches  of  trust  not  only  jeopardize  the 
chances  for  peace  but  threaten  the  very 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  time  for  a  realization  of  our  posi- 
tion toward  Israel.  We  must  consider 
the  faith  she  has  placed  in  our  Nation. 
This  faith  arose  from  our  assurances 
that  the  existing  military  sute  would  not 
be  compromised  by  her  entry  mto  the 
cease-fire  pact.  It  appears  that  we  may 
have  been  too  hasty  in  providing  this  as- 
surance as  se  have  not  allowed  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  back  such  a  guar- 
antee. It  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
we  must  take  firm,  conclusive  and  con- 
strucUve  action  to  insure  a  favorable 
military  balance  between  Israel  and 
Egypt.  Only  in  so  doing  can  meaningful 
negotiaUons  begin,  negoUaUons  de- 
signed to  bring  a  lasting  settlement  to 
this  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  my  words  are 
understood.  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks 
or  the  comments  of  the  signers  of  the 
following  statement  to  InltiaU  new  rhet- 
oric. We  all  realize  the  impUcatlone  of 
these  developments  and  realize  too  that 
words  will  not  combat  them.  Instead  I 
ask  for  acUon.  action  Uken  by  this  Na- 
Uon  to  fulfill  our  pledges  to  Israel  and 
designed  to  promote  the  chances  for  the 
peace  so  desperately  needed  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  ask  consent  that  this  statement  be 
placed  in  the  Reco«d  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

STATnSXNT  ON  THX  MmOLK  EAST — 
SDTKKBXa  B.  1970 
The  conaUuoUon  of  numerous  new  missile 
sites  by  Egypt  to  the  oease-flre  none  has. 
after  aeveral  weeks  of  hesitation,  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  States.  This  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  cease-are  not  oiuy 
raises  the  most  serious  questions  about  the 
long-term  objectives  ot  the  Soviet  Onion  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  also  directly 
challenges  the  American  role  as  peacemaker 
In  the  Middle  East.  Israel  agreed  to  the  cease- 
are  only  on  the  assurance  of  the  United 
States  that  this  acceptance  would  not  he 
used  to  weaken  her  security,  already  endan- 
gered by  the  massive  Russian  presence  In 
Egypt  Israel's  democratically  elected  goveni- 
ment  put  the  case  to  Its  own  Pe<Tle  with 
great  candor,  stressing  the  risks  entaUed  by 
the  cease-are  and  the  American  assurance. 
Yet  today.  larael's  position  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  Egyptian  and  Russian  exploita- 
tion of  the  truce,  and  America's  credlblUty 
has  been  placed  In  doubt.  ._.,.-. 

We  believe  It  to  be  the  moral  responslMUty 
of  the  United  SUtes.  as  well  as  to  our  na- 
tional interest,  to  keep  faith  with  larael  and 
to  malnUln  the  substance  ot  the  caase-nre. 
We  also  believe  that  failure  to  do  so  con- 
tradicts the  purposes  of  the  American  InltU- 
tlve  and  dooms  In  advance  the  hopes  for  a 
setuement.   How  can   larael— or  todeed  the 

Arabs rely  to  years  to  come  on  such  sssur- 

anc«  as  the  United  States  can  offer  and 
such  mechanisms  as  we  can  help  create  md 
sponsor  If  we  cannot  or  wlU  not  Insure  a  90- 
itay  stand-stin?  For  this,  after  all.  la  what 
the  world  needs  and  what  the  United  SUteS 
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aftp«claUy  Is  In  &  pcnlUon  to  promote — not 
GlmplT  00  days  of  respite,  but  a  tasting  peace. 
The  Ruaaiana  may  or  may  not  want  tbls: 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  not  by  tbem* 
■elves  been  able  to  And  It.  We  call,  therefore, 
on  President  Nuon  and  the  administration 
to  take  prompt  steps  to  restore  tbe  essential 
military  balance  between  Israel  and  Egypt  to 
that  obUlnlng  at  the  start  of  the  cease-fire. 
Without  such  redress,  there  can  be  no  fruit- 
ful negotiaUons.  no  believable  guarant«e8.  no 
suble  frontiers,  and  thus  no  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

STCNATOUXS    TO    STATKHENT    ON    TKB     MIDOUC 

BAST — wrrH  xNmriTUTioNAL  AfnuATJOWB  roa 

mSMTinCATION   OWl-T 

Kenneth  Arrow.  Professor  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University. 

Manrer  Bernstein,  Professor  of  PoUtlcs: 
Former  Dean,  Woodrow  WUaon  Schocd, 
Princeton  University. 

Cyrtl  Black,  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  Professor  of  Public 
lAw  and  Oovertunent:  Research  Institute  on 
Communist  Affairs.  Columbia  University; 
burner  Member,  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Council. 

WlUiam  P.  Bundy.  Visiting  Professor  of 
International  Studies,  MIT;  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Abram  Chayes,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard 
University;  former  Legal  Counsellor.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Karl  Oeutsch,  Professor  of  Ooveminent: 
Harvard  University;  President.  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Paul  Doty,  Mallinckrodt  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry. Harvard  University;  Consultant. 
National   Security   Council. 

John  Kenneth  OalbraJth.  Paul  M.  Warburg 
Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University; 
former  Ambassador  to  India:  former  Na* 
tlonal  Chairman.  Ain«-lcans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Leslie  Oelb,  Senior  Fellow  in  Foreign 
Policy  Studies.  Brookings  Institution;  former 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Morton  Halpem,  Senior  PeUow  in  Foreign 
Policy  Studies,  Brookings  InsUtution;  former 
Senior  Staff.  National  Security  Council;  for- 
mer Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Stanley  Hoffmann.  Prof,  of  Oovemment, 
Harvard. 

Irving  Howe.  Professor  of  BnglUb.  City 
Unlvwslty    of    New    York;    Editor,    XHsienf 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr..  Albert  Schweltaer 
Professor  of  the  Humanities,  City  University 
of  New  York;  former  Assistant  to  President 
Kennedy. 

Robert  Solow,  Professor  of  Economics.  BUT. 

Prita  Stem.  Seth  Low  Professor  of  History, 
Columbia  University. 

Edward  Teller.  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Large,  University  of  California;  Member, 
United  States  Air  Force  Science  Advisory 
Board. 

Rlchar  Ullman.  Profeasor  of  PoUtlcs  and 
Public  Affairs.  Princeton  University. 

Michael  Walzsr.  Professor  of  Oovemment, 
Harvard  University.  . 

Jerome  Wiesner,  Provost.  BdT:  former  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  tbe  President  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Ourney  Professor  of 
History  and  Politics,  Harvard  University; 
former   National   Chairman,   SANE. 

Samuel  Huntington,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. Harvard  University. 

Carl  Kaysen.  Director,  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study.  Princeton;  former  Assistant 
to  President  Kennedy. 

Martin  KUson,  E»rofessor  of  Government, 
Harvard  University. 

David  Landes.  Professor  of  History  and 
former  Director  of  Middle  East  Center.  Har- 
vard University. 

Arthur  Link,  Edwards  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History.  Princeton  University. 

S.  M.  Llpset.  Professor  of  Oovemment  and 
Sociology.  Harvard  University. 

Hans  Morgenthau.  Distinguished  Service 
Professor  and  Director,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Military  and  Foreign  Policy, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Martin  Peretz.  Assistant  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Tutors  in  Social 
Studies,  Harvard  University. 

Theodore  Rabb.  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory. Princeton  University. 

Edwtn  Relschauer,  University  Professor, 
Harvard  University;  former  Ambassador  to 
Japan. 

Henry  Boeocsky,  Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Economics.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 


LAUDS    DELAY  AN    LAKE    PROJECT 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiacoNsXH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNTATIVES 

T/turiddV,  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  8CHADEBB3ia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Carl  L.  Klein.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary or  the  Interior  lor  Water  QuaUty 
and  Research,  a  great  American  and 
coneervationlst.  last  month  visited  my 
district  to  compliment  the  citizens  of 
Delavan  Lake  on  their  effort  in  securing 
a  pilot  project  from  the  Federal  'Water 
Quality  Administration  to  abate  pollu- 
tion on  the  lake. 

At  a  luncheon  held  in  Secretary 
Klein's  honor,  close  to  200  persons  heard 
the  Secretary  deliver  stirring  remarks 
about  the  commitment  which  the  Nixon 
administration  is  making  to  eliminate 
pollution  from  the  American  scene.  I 
have  enclosed  a  biographical  sketch  on 
the  Secretary,  a  copy  of  his  remarks,  and 
a  copy  of  newspaper  accoimts  from  var- 
ious district  newspapers  on  Secretary 
Klein's  trip  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
comments  of  my  own.  concerning  efforts 
to  clean  up  our  environment. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  con- 
cerning the  environment  recently.  It  Is 
most  deOnltely  a  bandwagon  issue  onto 
which  persons  want  to  jump.  It  is  an 
issue  which  can  passify  the  people  with 
endless  streams  of  rhetoric.  It  la  such  a 
simple  issue  to  latch  onto.  Anyone  can 
decry  the  present  state  of  the  environ- 
ment and  point  to  untold  examines. 
Anyone  can  call  for  any  amount  of 
money  to  do  the  job.  or  call  for  new  and 
expensive  administering  agencies  to  do 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  mess  of  na- 
ture. 

The  important  thing  which  I  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  the  past  administrations 
of  the  sixties  accomplished  little  in  the 
way  of  attacking  the  problems  being  bred 
by  the  technological  advances  made  dur- 
ing the  decade.  Forces  were  not  orga- 
nized, and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  the  past  has  shown,  did  not 
promote  ecology,  but  instead  allowed  cir- 
cumstances to  build  to  tbe  point  where 
today  we  are  suffering. 

Many  persons  have  now  chosen  to 
criticize  the  President  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  not  spending  enough 
money,    or    enough    time,    or    passing 
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enough    legislation    to    deal    with    the 
problem. 

These  statements,  generally  made  by 
Democrats  who  still  control  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  who  were  in  power  of 
two  branches  of  the  Government  when 
the  disaster  of  our  environment  was 
festering,  remind  me  of  a  recent  cartoon 
by  the  great  cartoonist  Pat  OUphant. 
The  background  of  his  cartoon  showed 
five  Democrats  Rinklng  Into  a  quagmire 
of  fllth.  In  the  foreground  the  President 
was  making  his  way  through  the  pollu- 
tion on  stills  with  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals in  hand.  The  flailing  DemocraU 
are  quoted  as  saying  "Foul,  he  is  taking 
our  issue." 

The  point  of  this  cartoon  and  of  the 
enclosed  speech  by  Secretary  Klein,  is 
that  tbe  most  important  thing  to  be  done 
for  the  preservation  of  the  environment 
is  to  organize  a  base  plan  with  which  to 
attack  the  problem. 

The  cry  has  gone  up  that  all  we  need 
is  $5  billion  a  year,  or  »50  billion  a  year, 
or  1500  billion  a  year.  Yet,  money  alone 
will  not  accomplish  the  goal.  It  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  pride  myself  on  having  voted 
for  every  increased  appropriations  both 
last  year  and  this  year,  to  fully  fund 
clean  water  restoration,  but  money  Is 
valuable  only  if  it  is  tied  in  with  a  plan. 
Otherwise  we  will  suffer  consequences 
such  as  Federal  plans  to  fund  education 
which  followed  the  Sputnick  scare  where 
people  believed  that  money  was  the  only 
thing.  Money  was  made  available,  but 
our  educational  problems  still  persist 
Ijccause  money  has  been  spent  on  over- 
lapping programs,  with  much  funding 
not  reaching  the  students. 

Another  thing  which  is  needed  in  a 
gener^  attack  on  pollution,  and  which 
the  President's  proposals  contemplate,  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  af- 
fected to  lay  the  legal  groundwork  for 
the  implementation  ot  Federal  funding. 
There  is  much  that  must  be  done  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  Federal  money  flows 
to  the  community.  In  this  fashion  the 
Federal  Government  will  rely  on  the  very 
fine  private  engineering  firms  to  pro- 
pose the  ideas  which  will  be  funded. 

What  with  the  organizational  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  the  money  we  do  spend 
in  the  future  will  stand  a  good  chance 
of  actually  eliminating  the  bUght  of 
pollution. 

The  speech  and  newspaper  articles  re- 
ferred to  foUow: 
BioQiiAPHicAi,   SxvrcH   or   Cabi.    l.    Klkin. 

Assistant  Skcxxtaxt  of  txs  iNTOtioB  fob 

WaTKR    QUA1.XTT    AJVD    IRXSMMMCH 

Carl  L.  Klein,  b  ChlcB^  lawyer  and  Illl- 
nolA  StBt«  RepresentaUve.  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Int«rIor  lor  Water 
Quality  and  Research  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  WBlter  J.  Hlckel  In  Marcb.  1B69. 

Long  Involved  In  the  struggle  for  clean 
water  In  hU  home  state.  Klein  was  cbalr- 
cnan  of  tbe  minoli  Water  Pollution  and 
Water  Resources  Commission  for  five  years, 
and  of  tbe  House  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources for  two  In  the  State  Legislature,  his 
devotion  to  tbe  antl-poUutlon  cause  earned 
blm  the  nickname  "Mr.  Clean  Water."  and 
brought  wide  recognlUon  for  water  quauty 
problems   throughout   the  State. 
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A  practicing  lawyer  ftlnc«  1942.  Klein  Mxred 
a&  Republican  Committeeman  of  bl>  home 
15ih  Chicago  Ward,  and  waa  elected  State 
Rcpre«ent*tive  from  the  37th  District  in 
1964.  19«6  and  1968  In  the  State  Legislature, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Coniznltteee  on  High- 
er Education  and  on  Banks  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Inftltutlona. 

Klein  moved  to  Chicago  two  years  aft«r 
hla  birth  in  Butternut.  Wisconsin.  In  19X7. 
He  attended  grammar  and  high  schoola  in 
the  cltT.  and  earned  a  degree  in  hlitory  and 
political  science  at  the  Central  TMCA  Col- 
lege in  Chicago  in  1939.  Three  yean  later 
he  obtained  a  law  decree  at  DePaul  Unlver- 
alty. 

Entering  the  Army  aa  an  enlisted  man 
in  April.  1943.  Klein  served  in  the  Cotinur 
Intelligence  Corps,  and  waa  later  rommls- 
Bioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  In  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  He  performed  In  a  number 
of  legal  and  security  rolsi  before  hla  dts- 
charge  ha  a  Ptrst  Lieutenant  In   1946. 

Assistant  Secretary  Klein  La  a  member  of 
rue  Chicago  and  Illinois  State  Bar  Asaocia- 
tions,  and  of  the  Hope  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  In  Chicago.  He  Is  also  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Town  of  Lake  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Stock  Tarda  Area  Klwanis 
Club. 

Klein  is  married  to  the  former  Emma  North 
of  Chicago.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

RcMAAKa  or  the  HoNoaASt.!  Cahx.  L.  KLriN. 

Assistant  SccmsTABT  or  ths  Intduos 
A  little  orer  IB  months  aco  a  new  era 
began  for  the  cause  of  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  In  America.  On 
January  20.  1969.  Richard  Ullhoua  Nixon 
toc^  the  oath  of  office  aa  37th  Prealdant  of 
the  United  States.  Shortly  thereafter.  Walter 
J.  Hlckel  wu  sworn  In  aa  39tii  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Perhaps  the  major  concern  then  waa  law 
and  order:  How  to  live  with  our  fellow  men 
in  our  cities  and  towns.  A  second  cone'.dera- 
tlon  wsjs  International  affairs:  How  to  live 
with  our  fellow  men  on  this  earth  of  oui«. 
Another  Item  was  inflation :  How  to  Uve 
within  our  means.  And  high  on  the  Uvt  alao 
was  pollution  of  our  environment:  How  to 
live  with  this  earth,  or.  more  succinctly.  How 
to  Continue  to  Live. 

This  Is  a  fine  world  —Genesis  says  that  Ood 
created  the  world  and  the  Universe  In  six 
days  and  rasted  the  seventh — and  this  won- 
derful handiwork  of  the  Lord's  has  been 
standing  up  to  the  onslaught  of  time,  plants. 
animals  and  man  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  fertile  crwcent  of  Prehistoric  days  waa 
Irrl^ted  by  Tigris  and  Euphrates  waters — 
and  the  Sumerlan  Can&ls  filled  up  with  slit. 

New  silt  came  with  the  flu?hlng  actions 
of  the  Flooding  Nile — a  new  growing  aeasos 
and  also  a  claanaing  action  for  Um  pollution 
factors. 

The  Nomadic  tribesmen  of  North  Africa 
and  the  North  American  Indians  both  fil- 
lowed  nature  to  recoup  Its  vitality  by  mov- 
ing away  from  orerused  areas — and  at  all 
times,  the  population  waa  such  that  there 
was  no  overuse  on  the  land — no  orerburden 
of  people,  no  overburden  of  machlnea,  no 
orertnirden  of  waste  products  In  air,  water 
and  soUds. 

But  today — we  have  an  ever  growing  popu- 
laUoo — we  have  an  ever  expanding  indus- 
try— We  hare  an  ever  growing  list  of  waste 
products. 

And  If  you  consider  the  growth  In  popu- 
lation as  It  relates  to  the  expansion  oC  in- 
dUBiry — you  get  a  whole  list  of  pcUuUon 
problems — sewage  wastes — fumes — moun'* 
taloa  of  solid  indestructible  refuse;  «nd  a 
whole  Ust  of  needs — water — air — land;  a 
whole  list  of  prcrislems  to  achieve  the  good 
lUe. 

So  we  took  offlce  and  started  to  identify 
problems,  the  causes,  the  cures  and  the  Im- 
pact or  the  cures — to  insure  that  the  medl- 
cine  la  not  worse  than  the  lllneaa. 
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Let  us  see  what  we  have  been  able  to  Iden- 
tify as  the  problem  areas.  I  have  delineated 
them  into  four  claases:  First,  general:  sec- 
ond, geographic;  third,  hydrologtcal;  fourth. 
specific. 

t.   TRS    CKXXXAL    PBOBLSMB   FALL    INTO 
THftES   AKXAS 

First  and  most  important  in  my  opinion 
Is  human  waste — our  municipal  sewage 
problem. 

Intensified  In  metropolitan  areas  by  enor- 
mous dischargee  which  past  engineering 
methods  had  failed  to  solve — mainly  by  not 
realizing  the  scope  of  the  problem.  Intensi- 
fied in  the  small  city  area  by  a  failure  to 
recognise  the  subctantlTe  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  to  correct  it. 

Intensified  In  the  village  area  by  the  In- 
ability to  raise  the  financing  necessary  to 
snve  water  supplies  from  con  lamina  tloa  from 
septic  tanks  and  cesspools. 

Second  Is  the  farm  problem. 

Herbicides  necessary  to  reduce  weeds  often 
have  toxic  compounds  such  as  mercury. 

Pesticides  necessary  to  fend  off  Insect  In- 
vaslon  were  found  to  have  adverse  effects — 
some  with  a  persistency  which  magnified 
these  adverse  eflectja.  such  as  DDT. 

Fertilizers  neceeaary  to  expand  acreage 
productions  resulted  In  overfertlllzation  of 
streams  and  lakes;  nitrates  and  solids  from 
the  feed  lots  of  anunal  husbandry,  necaa- 
aary  to  raise  the  food  we  need;  finally  sUta- 
tlon — Mdlmentauon — just  the  ordinary  run- 
off of  plain  old  soil  has  cavtsed  changes  In  our 
livers  and  lakes. 

Third — our  Industrial  wastes  are  legion — 
are  expanding — are  changing — are  becoming 
ever  more  exotic  and  are  becoming  ever  more 
difficult  to  Identify  and  to  break  down. 

Heavy  metals — such  as  the  mercury  and 
chrome  wastes. 

Oils  and  phenols  and  the  petrochemical 
wastes. 

The  muds — the  flue  dust — the  Ones — the 
solids — the  plastics. 

The  waat«  heat  discharged  Into  the  water. 
particularly  by  our  electrical  generating  in 
Industry. 

Tbooe  are  our  general  problems. 

□  .    NOW   TO    Otn   OKOOSAFaiC    LOCATIONS 

Historically :  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Washington.  Boston,  Charleston.  Savannah. 
and  Mobile,  on  our  estuaries  and  bays:  Al- 
bany. Cincinnati.  LoulsvUIe,  St.  LouU.  Mem- 
phis, Kansas  City.  New  Orleans.  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul  on  our  Great  Hlvers;  Buffalo. 
Cleveland.  Toledo,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Gary. 
Milwaukee.  Green  Bay  and  Duluth  on  our 
Great  Lakes. 

Madison.  Wisconsin:  Burlington.  Vermont; 
Detroit  Lakes.  Minnesota;  ModlsoD,  South 
Dakota  on  small  lakes.  Akron,  Springfield. 
lUlnola:  Dnyton.  Toungstown.  UtUe  Rock. 
Port  Arthur,  Charlotte.  Hanford,  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  on  our  smaller  rivers. 

Is  the  theme  familiar?  They  are  all  located 
on  water — on  our  streams  and  lakes— on  the 
water  necessary  to  life,  commerce  and  indus- 
try and  agriculture — but  this  water  la  be- 
coming poUuted  .  .  . 

We  must  except  the  plains  and  mountain 
states  which  have  Uttle  water:— pollution 
never  has  been  a  real  word  to  them.  Their 
world  Is  based  on  water — water  supply  to  be 
guarded  jealously — at  the  risk  of  one's  llfto 
If  neceosary — for  in  those  states  water  is 
LIFS. 

m.  AND  TUSN  WS  HATS  aTDSOLOOXC  rUNCTIOHS 

The  capacity  of  water  Itself  to  assImUaU, 
to  reduce  pollution  and  to  renew  Itself. 

The  best  Instance  Is  evaporation  and  rain — 

Second  Is  ground  water  filtration  through 
proper  soils. 

Third  la  the  fast  running  stream  which 
rehatdlltatsa  Itself  by  rachargl^  rapidly 
with  oxygen.  ^^ 

Fourth — the  sluggish  stream  which  re- 
charsea    some    osygsn    by    movement— but 
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which  usually  has  low  flow  In  late  summer 
and  early  fall. 

Fifth— lakes  with  current  such  ss  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  where  the  flush-out  time 
is  measured  In  years. 

Sixth — those  lakes  which  are  Just  mixing 
bowls — Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior 
where  the  flush-out  time  Is  hundreds  of 
years. 

Seventh — the  estuaries  which  are  com- 
parable to  lake  flows  or  at  best  sluggish 
streams. 

Eighth — Ocean  problems — where  ocean 
currents  and  the  tremendous  amounts  of 
water  tend  to  balance  out  pollutlouloads — to 
a  degree — but  cot  completely  as  New  York 
and  Miami  are  discovering. 

tv.   snxnrtc  raosLSHs 

Sewage  causes  Illnesses — We  are  Jtist  be- 
ginning to  realise  the  virus  oompllcstlons 
therein. 

Phosphates — which  continually  and  oon- 
tlnuously  overenrlch  the  waters — and  cause 
the  algae  and  the  weeds,  and  rapid  aging  of 
our  lakes  and  estuaries. 

OUs — the  totality  of  ne«d  for  this  vital 
product  In  our  modern  civilization  has  In- 
tensified the  problem  in  drllUng  extraction, 
transport,  refining,  transport  again  and  use. 

Pulp  and  paper  has  brought  the  blessings 
of  writing  to  the  civilized  world  and  the 
discharges  of  pollution  to  air  and  water. 

Mining  oi  coal  has  left  us  with  long  range 
acid  water  problems: 

Pood  processing  ha^  Intensified  organic 
waste  disposal: 

Thermal  effects  have  made  us  realize  that 
temperature  Is  the  critical  and  basic  factor 
in  setting  water  quality  standards. 

The  toxic  heavy  metal  problema  of  mer- 
cury, chromium  and  the  like. 

The  pesticides— DDT  and  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons — have  Intensified  farming 
practices  and  Increased  crop&— and  have 
caused  long  term  problems.  In  disruption 
of  our  environment. 

The  extraction  of  mines  and  minerals  baa 
caused  grave  changes  In  surface  and  ground 
waters  and  the  land  Itself. 

The  list  Is  long  on  specifics— I  have  barely 
touched  the  general  problems.  You  will  no(« 
however  that  all  of  these  Items  mentioned — 
sewage.  Industrial  wastes,  farm  runoff,  oils, 
phenols.  DDT.  pulp.  p>aper,  mercury,  chro- 
mium, chlorides  all  are  by-products  of  the 
technology  necessary  to  sustain  life— our 
life — our  kind  of  living — on  this  planet  and 
In  our  United  Stat«a. 

And  ftfll  more  Imporuut  than  all  other 
factors  mentioned  Is  thia  one  Item:  The 
same  freeh  water  which  we  are  poUtitlng, 
day  after  day  after  day.  with  these  human. 
Industrial  and  agricultural  wastes  consti- 
tutes the  water  supply  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  pollute  It. 

Downsiream  from  Burlington.  lows  Is  St. 
Louis  and  Memphis  and  New  Orleans;  down- 
stream from  the  farms  and  villages  of  Mary- 
land BJid  Virginia  Is  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Washington,  DC. 

Downstream  from  the  feed  lots  and 
slaughterhouses  are  the  dtlea  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Mlaaourl. 

Downstream  from  Pittsburgh  are  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville. 

Downstream  from  Cblca^  are  Peorta  and 
a  host  of  smaller  cities. 

On  the  same  Lake  Erie  as  Detroit  are 
Toledo,  and  Cleveland. 

On  the  same  Lake  Michigan  as  Milwaukee 
Is  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  ares. 

To  get  a  solution,  we  must  go  several  steps 
further!  To  the  political  boundaries  of  ths 
Ststes.  the  multitudinous  problems  of  the 
cities,  the  abUlty  to  fund  the  necessary  solu- 
tions, the  state  of  the  art  to  engineer  the 
practicalities,  the  willingness  and  will  of  the 
people  to  have  the  solutions  put  Into  effect. 
Only  an  action  program^-on  a  systematlo 
uulyi^s— with  parttcularizatlon  of  regional 
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geographic,  hydrological  and  population  as- 
pects can  solve  our  problems. 

First  and  most  important  area  for  action 
in  my  opinion — must  be  the  Great  Lakes* — 
Michigan  and  Superior  are  fragile  lakes 
which  have  become  repositories  of  pollu- 
tants because  of  their  mixing  bowl  charac- 
teristics. 

Huron,  Elrie  and  Ontario  can  flush  out  If 
proper  effluents  are  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent pollution  effluents. 

Second  most  important  Is  the  Oreat  River 
system— the  Mlsaloslppl  discharges  40%  of 
the  flow  of  the  entire  United  SUtes.  The 
cities  along  the  Mlsalaslppl-Mlaeouri-Ohlo 
depend  on  these  rivers  and  tributaries  for 
commerce.  Industry,  farming  and  most  Im- 
portant ss  a  source  of  domestic  water 
supply — Let  us  stop  using  these  great  rivers 
for  massive  waste  disposal.  Our  brothers 
downstream  need  a  supply  of  good  watsr. 

We  then  can  enumerate  our  other  river 
systems,  great  and  small,  which  have  most 
Important  domestic,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural cbaracteristiQS. 

The  Potomac  because  It  la  the  Nation's 
River. 

The  Calumet,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Detroit 
Maumee,  and  Cuyahoga,  the  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  because  their  effluents  affect  the 
Oreat  Lakes  so  adversely. 

The  Nashua,  Merrimack.  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  Delaware  and  Busquehanna  because 
of  their  effects  on  the  economics  of  their 
regions  and  the  estuaries.  And  In  like  mtinner 
the  James,  the  Savannah,  the  Escambia,  the 
Mobile  and  the  Brazos  and  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel. 

Puget  Sound  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

Myriad  other  rivers,  other  lakes — not  too 
large  on  a  cootlnsntal  map  but  of  utmost 
importancs  to  the  people  Uvlng  and  playing 
in  a  specific  area. 

Practically  all  of  our  river  systems,  our 
estuaries  and  our  lakes  have  felt  the  onrush, 
the  output  of  civilization's  technology,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  and  have  become  loaded 
Skud  overloaded  with  pollutants. 

Now  what  do  you  do  about  this  problem — 
problems  and   problems   and   problems. 

Each  must  be  solved  separately  and  yet  to- 
gether. The  solution  of  one  isolstcd  problem 
Is  only  a  very  small  step  to  the  final  answers 
of  a  better  quality  of  life. 

In  the  field  of  water  quality  as  In  other 
fields,  there  Is  a  demand  for  Immediate 
action  In  many  unrelated  fields — we  might 
call  It  "government  by  crisis  I" 

But  the  solution  of  problems  within  this 
criteria  of  crisis  leads  nowhere.  Ilje  prob- 
lematic approach  when  limited  to  Individual 
cases  arrives  nowhere — It  Is  a  train  on  a 
circular  track. 

The  problematic  approach  must  therefore 
be  included  In  a  systemic,  systematic  ap- 
proach— with  all  roada  and  avenues  of  ap- 
proach leading  to  a  common  goal. 

A  problem  arUslng  within  one  plant  but 
common  to  an  industry  must  be  ao  solved 
that  application  of  the  solution  can  be 
industry-wide. 

A  problem  st  one  sewage  treatment  plant 
must  be  so  analyzed  and  cured  that  the  same 
procedure  can  be  utilised  directly  or  In- 
diractly  at  other  plants. 

An  agricultural  problem  must  be  so  ap- 
proached that  agricultural  production  con- 
tinues. 

These  are  the  technological,  engineering 
ap[»oaehes  to  the  problems. 

TTien  we  have  the  financing  problems:  How 
much  will  It  cost  to  get  something  engineered 
and  constructed  for  what  final  benefits? 

tn  the  sewage  treatment  construction  field. 
we  are  continually  updating  and  upgrading 
our  facts  and  figures.  Every  day  new  facets  of 
planning  and  engineering  change  these  fig- 
ures— up  and  down — down  and  up — mostly 
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Up  recently.  I  aasure  you.  Varlflcation  of 
these  changing  figures  is  absolutely  bsoss 
sary.  Today  if  we  have  three  sources  of  in- 
formation for  a  cost — we  wind  up  with  three 
seu  of  figures.  The  proper  procedure  then  can 
only  be  to  start  with  the  best  figure.  Begin 
an  action  campaign  and  continually  upgrade 
and  verify  the  new  figures  submitted  on  the 
basis  of  new  needs  and  present  construction. 
Any  other  method  leaves  open  avenues  of 
poBBlblllty — ^Nay.  probability— or  error  which 
demeans  and  even  negates  whole  aeries  of 
figures  and  nullifies  the  veracity  of  the  total. 
Third,  we  move  Into  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Ftelda.  Research  to  find  more  and 
better  cures  for  problems;  Development  to 
adapt  these  cum  Into  wide  areas  of  appli- 
cation at  more  and  more  economical  costs. 
This  field  is  In  Its  infancy  In  water  pollution 
but  Is  already  providing  a  great  nuny  an- 
swers   for    prevention    and    utilization    at 


*Beoauae  they  constitute  one-fiftb  of  our 
Baaoik's  water  supply. 


And  we  have  to  use  equitable  enforcement. 
Equality  of  enforcement  Is  a  necessity,  other- 
wise the  polluter  will  secure  the  eqiilvalent 
of  an  unfair  tax  advantage  over  the  non- 
poUuter.  And  the  enforcement  shoiild  be  ao 
structured  that  It  will  utilize  the  present  lo- 
cal and  state  poUtlcal  structures — moving  In 
support  of  the  City,  County  and  State  when 
the  goals  are  compatible  with,  achieving 
proper  water  quality  standards;  moving  past 
City,  County  and  State  actions  when  thosa 
actions  are  incompatible  with  achievement 
of  water  quality  standards. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  of  President 
Nixon  first  designed,  and  then  set  into  mo- 
tion an  action  program  of  enforcement,  re- 
search and  development  and  funding  and 
financing  to  achieve  the  goal  of  water  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Included  in  the  goal  of  a 
better  quality  of  life. 

Enforcement  actions  under  Seeretary 
Hlckel  have  been  accelerated — 143  bearings 
on  the  Oreat  Lakes  with  receeaed  wwslrwia 
only  to  move  forward  with  proposed  solu- 
tions; 3  bearings  in  13  months  on  the  Po- 
tomac after  a  lapse  of  11  years;  hearings  aU 
over  the  country  deslgoed  to  alleviate  major 
problems — all  with  timetables  of  Implemen- 
Utlon  furnished  by  participating  states,  cit- 
ies and  Industries  to  abate  and  prevent  pol- 
lution. 

Eleven  actlona  of  abatement  proceedings 
to  end  poUutlon.  in  specific  areas — began 
with  Sccretarr  Walter  J.  Hlckel's  famous 
phrase  "Prosecute  those  who  pollute."  and 
we  are  proceeding  toward  abatement  in  each 
and  every  case. 

Two  Instances  of  calling  standard  setting 
conferences — with  more  in  the  offing. 

Research  and  development  expanded  over 
Into  more  far  reaching  fields — and  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  research. 

In  the  area  of  legislation,  the  President  has 
called  for  the  expenditure  of  tlO  billion  over 
a  five-year  period  for  the  construction  of  the 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants  and  inter- 
ceptor lines  needed  to  meet  our  national  wa- 
ter quality  standards. 

The  Federal  Government's  M  billion  share 
of  the  coet  is  to  be  allocated  at  ths  rate  of 
•1  billion  a  year  over  the  next  four  years, 
with  a  reassessment  to  be  made  in  1973  for 
subsequent  years  to  insure  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

Tills  Is  a  new  concept — full  funding  for 
the  completion  of  the  entire  task — with  In- 
surance to  the  states  and  municipalities  that 
the  funds  so  desperately  needed  and  relied 
upon  will  be  there] 

To  make  financing  the  municipal  share  of 
the  program  easier  for  local  govemmente. 
the  President  proposed  the  establishment  of 
an  environmental  financing  authority  (EFA). 
The  ETA  would  buy  any  municipal  bonds  a 
community  could  not  sell  for  treatment  plant 
construction.  In  this  way  the  President  seeks 
to  ensure  that  the  oonstruction  of  such  fa- 
cilities will  depend,  not  on  a  oomxnunlt7*s 
credit  rating,  but  oo  Its  disposal  needs. 

Itie  President's  overall  environmental  ae- 
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tlon  program,  as  It  relates  to  water  quality 
control,  oonslsts  of  ths  following  points: 

1.  Authorization  of  M  billion  to  cover  ths 
Federal  share  of  a  910  billion  plan  needed  for 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  environmental  fi- 
nancing authority  to  ensure  that  every  mu- 
nicipality can  finance  Its  share  of  treatment 
plant  construction  costs. 

3.  Revision  of  the  statutory  formula  gov- 
erning allocation  of  grants  for  tnfttm«&t 
plant  construction  to  permit  the  constme- 
tion  of  plants  where  they  are  most  needed 
and  where  the  greatest  improvement  in  wa- 
ter quality  will  result. 

4.  Requiremeut  that  treatment  plants  be 
built  to  prescribed  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  standards,  and  that  they  be  op- 
erated only  by  certified  operators. 

5.  Requirement  that  munlclpaUtles  hnpose 
users  fees  on  industrial  users  that  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  costs  of  treating  Industrial 
wastes. 

6.  Requirement  that  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  be  drawn  up  to  aasure  that  the 
construction  of  muzUclpai  treatment  [dants 
Is  complemented  by  the  abatement  of  all 
other  sources  of  water  pollution. 

7.  Encouragement  of  the  construction  of 
large-scale  regional  treatment  facilities. 

a.  Extension  of  Federal-State  wster  quality 
standards  to  include  precise  effluent  stand- 
ards tor  all  Industrial  and  municipal  sources. 

9.  Provision  that  the  violation  of  estab- 
lished water  quality  standards  is  sufficient 
cause  for  court  action. 

10.  Revision  of  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  permit  swifter  coort  action  against 
those  in  violation  of  water  quality  standards. 

11.  Provision  that  violation  of  established 
water  quality  standards  is  subject  to  cotirt- 
imposed  fines  of  up  to  •10,000  per  day. 

13.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  Immediate  Injunctions  where 
severe  water  pollution  threatens  Imminent 
danger  to  health  or  Irreversible  damage  to 
the  water  environment. 

13.  Extension  of  Federal  pollution  control 
authority  to  Include  all  navigable  waters. 
both  inter-  and  intra-state.  all  interstate 
ground  waters,  the  United  States  portion  of 
boundary  waters,  and  waters  of  the  Contigu- 
ous Zone. 

14.  Tripling  of  Federal  operating  grants  to 
state  pollution  agencies — from  CIO  million 
now  to  S30  mimon  Ln  1975. 

To  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  all  these  pro- 
posals, the  President  has  sent  forward  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  merging  all  the  stand- 
ards-setting and  enJoFcement  areas  of  the 
government  currently  Involved  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  envtronment.  The  new  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  will  make  a 
coordinated,  systematic  attack  on  the  pollu- 
tants which  contaminate  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink  and  the  land  tlut  grows 
our  food. 

Gentlemen — 

It's  a  Juggling  act — involving  MH  mllUoD 
people,  thousands  of  industries.  mllUona  of 
homes  and  apartments,  thousands  of  munlol- 
pahties,  thousands  of  agriculturtsts,  com- 
bining, cooperating,  competing — putting  out 
sewage,  wastes  and  runoffs — an  infinite  num- 
ber of  combinations  to  be  dealt  with  by  our 
finite  minds  and  comprehenaion  and  the  final 
result  to  be  for  our  betterment. 

We  had  been  unable  in  the  past  to  project 
the  results  of  the  impact  of  our  technology 
on  our  systems  of  ecology  as  the  environ- 
ment changed.  We  had  not  even  thought  It 
necessary  to  so  project.  Ai  a  result,  we  have 
had  environmental  fllsruptlon. 

It  is  your  responsibility,  as  citizens.  It  is 
my  function  under  C^esldent  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Hlcket  to  so  project,  to  so  plan  that 
the  impact  of  our  technology  shall  be  mini- 
mized as  to  disruption,  and  shall  be  maxi- 
mised as  to  positive  change  for  the  better 
for  the  future. 

It  is  not  ft  lost  cattse  despite  the  millions 
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of  factors  involved — ^not  the  least  of  which 

are  the  mllllonfl  of  doUara  neceeaary  for  a 
changed  technique  and  outlook;  It  Is  not  a 
lost  cause  If  everybody  accepts  hU  or  her 
responsibility:  il  Is  not  a  loet  cause  even  If 
divergent  paths  are  sought  by  well-meaning 
participants. 

All  factors,  allocations,  all  paths  must 
lead  to  solution  of  the  pollution  problems  of 
oup  air.  water  and  land.  These  problems  are 
not  going  away  so  long  as  the  population 
grows,  Industry  expands  and  agriculture  In- 
tensifies. 

The  problems  will  intensify  Instead— un- 
less we  meet  them  bead  on  and  conquer 
these  problems. 

It  ts  our  responsibility,  our  function  to 
lead  the  fight  upward  and  onward  to  Preal- 
dcnt  NUons  better  quaUty  of  life. 

This  generation,  my  generation  bas  ac- 
complished many  wonderful  things.  Now,  we 
have  one  more  to  start  on — improviitg  the 
Environmemt -  We  can  do  no  leas,  since  In 
accompUsblng  many  wonderful  things,  we 
have  aJ!K>  raised  many  new  problems  and 
burdens  for  future  generations. 

This  generation,  my  generation  can  add 
no  more  burdens  to  the  world  of  future 
generations. 

IProm  the  Belolt  DaUy  News,  Aug.  13,  1970) 

Fexiceai.  ftxrwxsztrTATtvT  To  Pish  in  Delavan 

Lakx 

DiLAVAK. — The  Delavan  Lake  Fish  and 
Game  Association  was  Lnlormed  earlier  this 
week  that  Carl  L.  Klein,  assistant  secretary 
of  water  quaUty  reeearch,  XJ3.  Dept.  of  the 
Interior,  will  visit  Delavan  Like  Friday.  Ver- 
ification of  Klein's  arrival  was  received  by 
mtk  Maralcano,  PUh  and  Game  Association 
president  from  the  office  of  Rep.  Henry 
Scbadeberg.  Klein  was  instrumental  In  se- 
curing the  #100.000  federal  grant  for  re- 
search of  Jackson  Creek.  This  project,  pres- 
ently under  contract  to  Llmnetlca,  Inc.,  Mil- 
waukee. Is  slated  to  begin  later  this  month. 
Studies  will  be  made  over  a  two  year  period 
to  determine  the  beet  types  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  with  which  to  rebuild  Jackson 
Creek  to  cleanse  the  waters  entering  Dela- 
van lAke  via  that  route. 

Klein's  visit  was  requested  several  months 
ago  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Association  for 
further  information  to  interested  realdents 
of  the  lake  area.  A  luncheon  will  be  held  in 
his  honor  Friday  noon  at  Lake  LAwn  Lodge. 

A  to\ir  of  the  lake  is  being  scheduled  for 
Friday  morning.  Klein  will  view  the  proposed 
test  site  In  Jackson  Creek  and  during  the 
afternoon  will  accompany  conservation  War- 
den J<An  Plenke  on  a  fishing  expedition. 


[From  the  JaneavUle  Gasette.  Aug.  13,  1970] 

AaaisTANT  sccKCTAXT  or  iNTEaioa  Is 

ScaKDTIXED  Spxaxks  xm  Delavan 

DetAVAN. — Carl  L.  Klein.  assUtant  secretary 
of  water  quality  research.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  will  be  guest  speaker  at  an 
informal  luncheon  meeting  here  to- 
morrow, 

llie  Delavan  Lake  Ftab  and  Game  Associa- 
tion la  hosting  the  luncheon  at  13:30  p.m. 
at  Lake  Lawn  Lodge  . 

Klein  was  Instrumental  In  assisting  Llm- 
nettcs,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  water  environmental 
engineers,  in  securing  the  $100,000  grant  for 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
for  research  in  Jackson  Creek,  a  preliminary 
step  to  combating  pollution  in  Delavan  Lake. 

Klein's  visit,  which  was  requested  several 
months  ago  by  the  Delavan  Lake  Flab  and 
Game  Association,  was  verified  Monday 
through  a  telephone  call  from  the  office  of 
U.S.  Congressman  Henry  C.  Scbadeberg  to 
Nick  Marslcaoo,  president  of  the  Flsb  and 
Game  Association. 

It  15  expected  Bep.  Scbadeberg  or  a  rcpre- 
■entaUve  from  hla  office  will  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Also  In  attendance  will  be  state  senator, 
Jajnes  Swan.  Brian  Gallagher  and  Dr.  Bod- 
ney  Barmsworth,  offlclalB  of  Llmnetlcs. 

Prior  to  the  meeting.  Klein  will  tour  the 
lake  with  representatives  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  the  Delavan  'I\>wn  Board, 
and  other  concerned  groups. 

Following  the  meeting.  Klein  will  go  tUh- 
Ing  on  the  lake  with  John  Flenke.  Walworth 
County  conservation  agent. 

In  charge  of  arrangements  for  Klem*s  visit 
and  the  meeting  are  Maralcano,  Donald  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Virginia  Porter. 

[From  the  Burlington  Standard- Press, 

Aug.  18.  1970] 

OOV^WMXMT  OmciAL  To  ADmxss  Dklavan 

GaotTP 

AasUrtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Paul  L. 
Klein  will  address  the  Delavan  Lake  Fish  and 
Game  Association  and  interested  Individuals 
at  noon  Friday.  Aug.  14.  at  Lake  Lawn  Ixidge. 
according  to  an  announcement  made  Tues- 
day by  Congressman  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

In  conjunction  with  his  speaking  engage- 
ment. Klein,  assistant  secretary  for  water 
quality  and  research,  will  tour  the  reactor 
site  of  a  planned  »100.000  antipollution  proj- 
ect on  Delavan  Lake  with  Congressman 
Scbadeberg:  Herb  Johnson,  consulting  engi- 
neer: Hugo  Hammerstroro,  Delavan  Town- 
ship supervisor:  officials  of  Llmnetlcs.  Inc.. 
Mllwaxikee;  and  members  of  the  Delavan 
lAke  Improvement  Association.  The  DUA 
representatives,  Scbadeberg  and  Llmnetlcs 
were  instrumental  in  securing  the  federal 
grant  for  the  pilot  pollution  abatement  proj- 
ect which  iB  presently  under  construction. 

Klein  will  speak  at  the  noon  luncheon  be- 
fore a  gathering  of  interested  cltisens  on  the 
subject  of  pollution  abatement  and  com- 
munity Involvement. 

Among  the  guests  of  Nick  Maralcano.  presi- 
dent of  Delavan  Lake  Association  and  Con- 
gressman Schadeberg  are  James  Swan,  state 
setiator,  t5th  district:  state  Assemblyman 
Clarence  Wllger:  Mayor  Robert  Miller;  Dr. 
Brian  Gallagher,  prealdent  of  Umnetlcs;  and 
representatives  from  the  first  oongresalonal 
district 

fFrom  the  Delavan  Knteeprtae.  Aug.  IS,  lOTOJ 
Cabinet  Amx  To  Inspcct  Delavan  Pkojxct 

Delavan  Lake's  antl -pollution  program, 
specifically  the  Jackson  Creek  reactor  project 
for  wblch  •47.000  In  federal  funds  has  been 
^proved  by  the  department  of  the  Interior, 
will  be  Inspected  tocnorrow  (Friday)  by  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  water 
quality  and  research. 

Carl  Klein,  assistant  to  secretary  of  the 
interior  Walter  Hlckel.  will  arrive  at  Lake 
Lawn  Lodge  Thursday  afternoon  for  a  two 
day  visit  that  Is  expected  to  Include  an  m- 
spectaon  of  the  reactor  site,  meetings  with 
Delavan  Lake  organisations,  a  public  meeting 
Friday  noon  at  Lake  Lawn  and  a  fishing 
expedition  on  the  lake  Friday  afternoon. 

The  vuit  u  being  sponsored  by  the  Dela- 
van Lake  Fish  and  Game  Association.  Inc., 
wltli  assistance  from  the  Delavan  Lake  Im- 
provement Aesoclatlon.  the  NOW  (Neighbor 
Organizations  Working)  group  and  the  Dela- 
van Jaycees.  Individuals  and  Arms  including 
Llmnetlcs.  Inc..  are  also  cooperating.  Nick 
Mariscano.  Fish  and  Game  president,  said. 

Klein's  schedule  also  Includes  a  dinner 
with  lake  organization  leaders  and  officers 
of  Llmnetlcs.  Inc..  at  the  Village.  South 
Shore  drive,  Thursday  night.  Llmnetlca  Is  the 
firm  which  has  been  awarded  the  federal 
grant  to  build  a  pilot  model  of  a  reactor  In 
Jackson  Creek,  which  feeds  Into  Delavan  Lake 
at  the  Inlet.  The  reactor  Is  designed  by 
Llmnetlcs  to  remove  pollutants  from  the 
water. 

Lake  leaders  hope  that  the  cabinet  level 
official's  visit  will  boost  the  antl-potlutlon 
effort  at  the  lake.  The  effort  already  bas 
resulted  In  formation  of  a  sanitary  sewer 
district  (see  story  this  page)  and  the  federal 
grant  aa  well  as  a  suocssfifol  suit  to  require 
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the  city  of  Elkhorn  to  enlarge  Its  sewage  dis- 
posal and  storm  v^ter  dLspOAal  facilities. 

Klein  has  long  carried  the  nickname  "Clean 
Streams  Klein",  earned  during  his  service  on 
the  state  of  Illinois'  water  pollution  and 
water  resources  commission.  He  was  a  leader 
In  his  states  fight  against  water  pollution 
while  serving  on  the  commission  and  in  the 
Illinois  state  legislature. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin.  Klein  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  in  1909.  He  has  been  a  practicing  at- 
torney In  Chicago  since  1942. 

{From  the  Delavan  Enterprise.  Aug.  14,  1970| 

Go  TO  Puix-Sax  PkojBCT  at  Jacksok  Cexex  : 

Klein 

(By  Joyce  Edmunds) 

Delavan. — Engineers  should  skip  the  first 
phase  of  the  Jackson  Creek  experimental 
pollution  abatement  project  and  get  Immedi- 
ately Into  a  full-size  project. 

Carl  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior surprised  about  160  persons  attend- 
ing a  luncheon  at  Lake  lAwn  Lodge  yester- 
day with  hla  statement.  The  project  Klein 
referred  to  Is  an  experimental  biological  re- 
actor aimed  at  cleaning  up  Jackson  Creek 
which  ficwa  Into  Delavan  Lake. 

Klein,  who  Is  Involved  with  water  quality 
and  research  with  the  department  of  In- 
terior, was  in  Delavan  yesterday  in  connec- 
tion with  the  •100.000  grant  which  was  ap- 
proved last  May  by  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Agency  for  the  Jackson  Creek  pilot  proj- 
ect. 

He  was  accompanied  by  n.S.  1st  District 
Oongreasman  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

The  two  were  instrumental  In  securing 
the  grant  for  Umnetlcs.  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
water  environmental  engineering  firm  which 
is  conducting  the  experlntent.  Llmnetlcs  was 
engaged  two  years  ago  by  the  Delavan  Lake 
Pish  and  Game  Aaaoclatlon  to  study  the 
problem  of  pollution  in  the  lake  and  make 
recommen  datlons. 

TOtra  JACKSON  ckcejc 

Klein  and  Schadeberg  were  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  Jackson  Creek  site  and  Delavan  Lake 
by  fiah  and  game  association  officials  yes- 
terday morning  prior  to  addressing  members 
of  the  association,  community  officials  and 
Invited  guests  who  attended  the  luncheon 
meeting. 

Brian  Gallagher,  president  of  Umnetlcs, 
told  of  Klein's  suggestion  to  accelerate  the 
program  after  the  meeting. 

"I'm  so  pleased  to  hear  we  might  be  able 
to  accelerate  the  program  and  go  right  to  a 
full  scale  reactor.  It  caught  us  by  surprise. 
We'll  have  to  have  some  further  dlscusslan 
and  see  what  hi^pens."  he  said. 

KKPLAINXO    PSOJKCT 

Gallagher  explained  the  first  phase  of  tbe 
project  consists  of  a  biological  reactor  on  an 
experimental  small  scale  alongside  Jackson 
Creek. 

Gallagher  said  construction  would  begin 
on  tbe  first  phase  In  late  August  and  would 
be  completed  by  mid -September.  Progress 
of  the  experimental  program  would  then  be 
studied  for  a  year.  Gallagher  said,  and  If 
successful,  would  result  In  construction  of 
phase  two  next  year — the  reconstruction  of 
Jackson  Creek  to  create  a  full-size  biological 
reactor  within  the  creek  Itself. 

■What  we  will  do.  la  try  to  explore  the 
feaalbUlty  of  accelerating  nature's  own  aera- 
tion and  purification  process  of  tbe  stream 
by  concentrating  the  action  In  a  small  area." 
Gallagher  said. 

"We  will  study  the  feasibility  of  control- 
ling the  food  chain  within  a  stream  starting 
with  bacteria  and  continuing  on  up  through 
higher  forms  of  life,  eventually  to  fish.  We 
hope  to  divert  those  nutrients  that  are  pres- 
ently contributing  to  the  growth  of  algae 
and  rapid  eutrophlcatlon  of  the  lake  Into 
higher  forms  of  life,"  Gallagher  said. 

Finally.  Klein  aald,  we  can  enumerate  our 
other  river  systems.  Practically  all  our  river 
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systems,  our  estuaries  and  our  lakes  have 
felt  the  onrush,  the  output  of  civilization 
is  technology,  directly  or  indirectly  and  they 
have  become  overloaded  with  poUutania. 

SOLVZ   THK   PBOBLXM 

"Tou  here  at  Delavan  Lake  are  one  of 
thousands  of  problems — a  problem  we  have 
to  solve,"  Klein  added. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  »10  billion  over  a  five-year  period 
for  tbe  construction  of  municipal  waste 
planu  and  interceptor  lines  needed  to  meet 
our  national  quality  standards.  Klein  said. 

Of  that  amount,  the  fsderal  government's 
share  would  be  $*  billion  to  be  allocated  at 
the  rate  of  •!  bllUon  a  year.  Klein  said  with 
a  reassessment  to  be  made  in  1973  or  sub- 
sequent years  to  Insure  the  complet*  success 
of  the  program. 

Part  of  President  Nixon's  program  would 
make  It  easier  for  municipal Itlea  to  borrow 
money  for  pollution  abatement. 

"This  generation,  my  generation,  has  ac- 
compllahed  many  wonderful  things."  Klein 
said.  "Now  we  have  to  start  on  Improving 
the  environment.  We  can  do  no  less  since.  In 
Bccompll-shlng  many  wonderful  things,  we 
have  also  raised  many  new  problems  and 
burdens  for  future  generations." 

Klein's  proposal  to  eliminate  phase  I  would 
set  tbe  program  ahead  one  year.  Klein  said 
Schadeberg  had  taken  steps  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  enlist  the  aid  of  tbe  ASCS  In  the 
project. 

LISTS   PXIORXTXXS 

"More  Important  than  all  other  factors  I've 
mentioned  In  this  one  item:  the  same  fresh 
water  s^ipply  we  are  polluting  day  after  day 
with  these  human,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wastes,  constitutes  tbe  wat«r  supply 
of  tbe  mllUons  of  people  who  pollute  It," 
Klein  said. 

The  most  Important  areas  for  Immediate 
action  la  the  Great  Lakes  because  they  con- 
stitute a  fifth  of  the  nation's  water  supply, 
he  added.  There  is  hope  for  them,  he  said. 
If  the  country  acu  quickly. 

Next  in  priority,  he  listed  the  great  river 
system  headed  by  the  Mississippi  which  he 
said  discharges  40  per  cent  of  the  water  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  included  the  Ohio 
and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

"Let  us  stop  using  these  great  rivers  for 
massive  waste  disposal.  Our  brothers  down- 
stream need  a  supply  of  good  water,"  he 
added. 

[From  the  JanesvlUe  Gazette.  Aug.  14.  19701 

CaSIWIT   AIDX   LAtTDS    DXLAVAN    LAKX   PROJXCT 

(By  Joyce  Edmunds) 
DCX.AVAN. — An  experlmenul  biological  re- 
actor which  18  planned  for  use  In  cleaning  up 
Delavan  Lake,  could  have  an  Impact  on  the 
entire  ecological  system  In  preventing  pollu- 
tion. 

That  statement  was  made  by  Carl  Klein. 
assistant  secretary  of  the  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  a  press  conference  tbis  morn- 
ing at  Lake  Lawn  Lodge  Klein  works  for  tbe 
water  quality  and  research  branch  of  the 
department. 

Klein,  accompanied  by  US.  Congressman 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  Ist  District  repreaenU- 
tlve.  was  In  Delavan  to  speak  at  the  infor- 
mational luncheon  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Delavan  Lake  Fish  and  Game  Association  at 
Lake  Lawn,  concerning  the  »10O.0O0  Federal 
Water  Quality  Agency  (FWQA)  grant  for  the 
Jackson  Creek  pilot  pollution  abatement 
project. 

"The  FWQA  has  been  deslgnatsd  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  restore  this  nation's  lakes," 
Klein  said. 

"This  project  showa  the  viability  of  the 
President's  policy  of  local,  sute.  and  federal 
government   working  together." 

He  commended  Delavan  Lake  residents  for 
their  efforu  in  Initiating  tbe  lake  clean-up 
program. 
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"Because  this  is  a  nation-wide  problem. 
It's  not  Just  Lake  Delavan.  ifa  everywhere," 
Klein  said. 

"This  project  would  utilize  a  fast-running 
stream  that  cleans  Itself  up  before  pollution 
geu  In  here  (Delavan  Lake).  It  would  be  a 
natural  process.  You  don't  need  chemicals. 
You  Just  let  nature  do  Its  Job." 

Jackson  Creek,  into  which  the  City  of  Elk- 
horn  and  Walworth  County  Home  and  Hos- 
pital dump  their  treated  sewage,  flows  into 
Delavan  Lake  at  Its  nortlieast  end. 

C^junting  the  agricultural  runoff  which 
drains  Into  the  creek,  75  per  cent  of  Delavan 
Lakes  pollution  problem  enters  the  Lake 
tbrougb    Jackson    Creek,    Gallagher    said. 

The  biological  reactor.  If  successful,  could 
provide  a  very  economical  method  of  treat- 
ing polluted  streams,  he  added. 

Construction  on  the  pilot  project  wlU  get 
underway  the  end  of  this  month.  Oallagber 
said,  and  will  be  completed  within  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  project  will  be  kept  under  close  obser- 
vation and  study  for  the  next  month,  be 
said.  If  it  proves  successful,  Llmnetlcs  will 
proceed  with  the  second  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  Involves  the  reconstruction  of 
Jackson  Creek,  turnmg  the  entire  stream 
into  a  biological  reactor  system. 

GaUagher  said  the  federal  grant  would  pro- 
vide 91  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  Delavan  town  board  has  already  au- 
thorized 82.500  for  the  project. 

Donations  have  been  sought  and  contrib- 
uted by  the  Delavan  Lake  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation, ACTION  and  NOW  (Neighborhood 
Organizations  Working  together) ,  commit- 
tees towards  the  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram. 

Additional  assistance  is  expected  from  the 
Delavan  Lake  Improvement  Association. 

Brian  Gallagher,  president  of  Llmnetlcs 
Inc.,  Milwaukee  water  and  environmental 
engineering  firm  which  developed  the  plan, 
explained  the  biological  reactor  would  con- 
sut  of  a  100-foot  trough  consisting  of  several 
sections  or  compartments  of  graded  rocks 
which  win  be  constructed  alongside  Jackson 
Creek  100.000  gallons  of  creek  wal«r  or  ap- 
proximately two  per  cent  of  the  stream's  en- 
tire fiow.  will  be  inverted  dally  through  tbe 
reactor  trough.  Oallagber  said. 

Nature's  own  purification  procesa  whereby 
billions  of  friendly  bacteria  grown  on  the 
rocks,  literally  "eat"  offensive  solids  and 
break  down  some  of  the  unfriendly  bacteria 
in  a  series  of  processes,  would  then  take 
over. 

By  this  means  Llmnetlcs  hopes  to  ac- 
celerate the  natural  purification  process  and 
improve  water  quality  before  It  enters  Dela- 
van Lake,  Gallagher  said. 

I  From  the  Belolt  Dslly  News.  Aug.  14,  1970] 
iNTratoa  Ofticial  Vt«wa  Dklavak  Laiot 

Dbjivan.— Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Cart  L.  Klein,  toured  Delavan  Lake 
this  morning,  following  a  press  conference 
at  Lake  Lawn  and  viewing  of  the  planned 
biological  reactor  site  near  Jackson  Creek. 

Klein  was  accompanied  on  his  boat  trip 
around  the  lake  by  Bep.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg, Walworth  County  Conservation  Warden 
John  Plenke.  representative  ol  Llmnetlcs, 
Inc..  Milwaukee  and  Delavan  Lake  residents 
instrumental  in  securing  the  pollution  stud- 
ies here. 

During  the  press  conference.  Klein  ac- 
knowledged that  water  pollution  is  a  nation- 
wide problem.  He  said  tbe  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  had  been  deedgnated 
by  President  Nixon  to  take  the  lead  in  lake 
restoration.  Klein  said  Schadeberg  held  a 
large  responslbiUty  for  tbe  Delavan  Lake 
studies  due  to  his  intemst  In  tbe  local 
situation. 

Klein  was  guest  of  honor  Thursday  nlgnt 
at  an  inf  ormnl  dinner  at  the  Village  Sus^)er 
Club.  Delavan  Lake. 
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RapreacntaUves  ol  lake  groups,  busUUM 
and  Industry  officially  welcomed  him  to  Hm 
area.  During  brief  coniment£  following  tbe 
dinner  Klein  toLd  his  audience  that  there 
axe  32  intermingled  clemenu  which  cause 
lake  pollution  and  yet  phosphates  are  the 
only  Item  which  can  be  sufficiently  dealt 
wltb.  He  explained  tertiary  treatments  Is 
merely  a  straining  of  the  water  whereas  ad- 
vanced waste  treatments  removes  tbe  phos- 
phates. 

The  biological  reactor  planned  for  Jack- 
eon  Creek  will  simulate  a  horizontal  trick- 
ling filter  plant  for  water  entering  the  lake 
from  that  source.  Construction  is  expected 
to  begin  In  two  weeks. 

Klein  said  "There  Is  no  pure  water  left 
anywhere  In  the  United  States."  Be  advised 
that  the  Lake  Erie  project  called  for  tbe 
same  type  of  treatment  to  be  used  here  but 
that  they  ( the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Admlnlstratlcm)  did  not  have  time  to 
test  In  Lake  Erie. 

In  closing  Klein  stated  -The  saying  seems 
to  be  'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  and  tbe 
answer  Is  apparently  supposed  to  be  'not  if  I 
live  upstream.'  " 

Klein  was  feted  in  a  luncheon  at  Lake 
Lawn  Lodge  this  noon  [Ulor  to  a  round  of 
goU  at  Delhrook  GoU  Club  and  bis  departure. 


MIKE  KIRWAN  KNOWN  FOR  HIS 
IRISH  WIT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  itASSACBOsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdat,  September  IS.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article 
by  Mr.  John  R.  Cauley  concerning  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague  Michael 
J.  Klrwan.  Mr.  Cauley,  a  distinguished 
and  respected  Journalist  on  Capitol  Hill, 
remembers  Mike  as  I  do. 

In  his  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
Mike  built  a  record  as  a  formidible  polit- 
ical figure.  Yet  he  Is  remembered  more 
Importantly  as  a  warm  and  cordial  hu- 
man being  The  scores  of  anecdotes  about 
Mike  prortde  profound  insight  into  his 
many  faceted  personality.  I  remember 
bis  sense  oJ  humor  and  his  warm  friend- 
ship. His  care  tor,  and  desire  to  serve  his 
fellow  man  was  truly  the  mark  of  a 
concerned  and  unselfish  Individual. 

Mike's  passing  marks  the  end  of  an 
era.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues who  m  the  years  since  1937 
shared  in  his  leadership,  friendship,  and 
kindness. 

Mr.  Cauley  relates  two  of  my  favorite 
stories  about  Mike  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  more  placed  in  tbe  Recobd. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  at  this  time 
to  place  in  the  R«co»d  the  remembrances 
of  Mr.  Cauley : 
IProm  tht  Kinia*  City  Star.  Aug.  6.  1970) 

MXKK  KnWAK  KNOWK  FOB  HiS  ImXSB  WiT 

( By  John  H.  C»ulej ) 
Washington,— The  name  of  R«p.  Michael 
J.  Klr^ran  (D-Ohlot  was  hardly  a  household 
word  m  Missouri.  Kansas  or,  for  that  coattar, 
any  other  area  In  the  country.  But  h«T»  on 
Capitol  HIU  he  exerted  fonnldahle  pow*r  as 
ciialnnar  of  the  House  appropriations  lub- 
commltee  on  public  works,  which  dlspanses 
mUUons  ol  dollara  a  year  lor  local  proJecU. 
and  sa  cJialrman  of  the  Democratic  naUonal 
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congreulonkl  oommictee  whicb  dlBtnbates 
mmions  of  dollars  In  cvnpalgii  fundi. 

Indeed,  every  flood-control  project,  tbe 
reserrolrs  and  the  channel  trnprovements  In 
Kansas  and  Miasourt  are  there  largely  be- 
cause UUce  Klrwan  said  "yes."  When  river 
leBderf  came  to  Washington  tbe  man  to  see 
was  Klrwan.  He  never  let  the  tag  "dispenser 
of  the  pork  barrel"  bother  him. 

Last  week  Mike  Klrwan  died  at  the  age  of 
83  after  serving  in  Congress  since  1937.  Mike, 
who  was  s  close  friend  of  this  correspondent. 
bad  a  complex  personality.  In  the  political 
wan  be  was  rough,  combative  and  partisan. 
But  he  also  was  a  warm,  amiulng  and  kindly 
human  being,  possessing  one  of  tbe  great 
attributes  of  tbe  Irish — loyalty  to  his  friends. 

Tbe  anecdotes  about  Klrwan  are  legion, 
but  tills  correspondent  always  remembers 
two  of  tbem. 

Mike  Klrwan  never  even  finished  grade 
scbool.  As  a  boy  In  Pennsylvania  he  worked 
Ln  a  coal  mine  called  "Heidelberg  Eight " 
Later  he  migrated  to  Ohio,  got  Into  poUtlca 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  tbe 
Youngs  town  area. 

When  Mike  arrived  in  Washington  he  was 
told  by  friends  that  because  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress,  he  could  get  a  room  at  the 
fashionable  University  club  here,  even 
though  he  bad  never  been  graduated  from 
a  college. 

One  night  there  was  a  membershtp  meet- 
ing of  tbe  University  club  at  which  each 
member  arose,  stated  bis  name  occupation 
and  year  of  graduation  such  as  "John  Bmlth; 
lawyer.  Harvard,  "26-" 

When  Mike  was  called  upon  he  solemnly 
said.  "Michael  J.  Klrwan.  member  of  Con- 
gress. Heidelberg  Eight."  A  few  of  his  friends 
there,  knowing  that  Heidelberg  Eight  was  a 
coal  mine  and  not  the  famous  university  In 
Oermany.  were  silently  amused,  but  most  of 
the  members  appeared  Impressed. 

Tbe  story  of  the  membership  meeting  and 
Heidelberg  Klght  quickly  got  around  to 
Mike's  oolleaguea  in  the  House  and  he  often 
took  a  ribbing  about  It. 

In  19413  this  correspondent  traveled  to 
Europe  with  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  when  Mr.  Kennedy  returned 
to  this  country  we  stayed  In  Europe  to  do 
stones  on  Oermany.  One  night  we  arrived 
at  a  hotel  in  Heidelberg  and  spotted  a  post 
card  showing  the  famous  German  university. 

We  sent  the  card  to  Klrwan  with  this 
notation:  "Dear  Mike:  Tour  professors  here 


at  Heidelberg  remember  you  as  a  brlUtant 
student/' 

Klrwan  was  deUghted  when  the  card  ar* 
rived  and  showed  it  all  over  the  House  floor 
saying.  "You  thought  It  was  a  Joke  that  I 
was  graduated  from  Heidelberg.  Now  here's 
proof." 

The  other  incident  concerns  the  time  that 
Mike  and  several  other  members  of  Con- 
gress accompanied  President  Kennedy  to 
Ohio  for  a  speech  On  the  flight  out.  Mike 
by  his  own  account,  imbibed  a  few  too  many 
bourbons,  and  when  the  plane  landed,  Mike, 
not  wanting  to  embarass  the  President  at  the 
ceremony,  crawled  Into  a  bunk  on  the  plane, 
pulled   back  the  curiam  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  presidential  party  returned  to 
the  plane,  a  Secret  Service  agent  approached 
Kennedy  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  everyone 
Is  aboard  and  accounted  for  except  Con- 
gressman Klrwan." 

The  President  said,  "This  plane  U  not 
going  to  leave  until  we  find  Bilke  Kirwan." 

A  search  of  the  plane  finally  located  Klr- 
wan sound  alseep  and  the  word  was  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"Now  we  can  go,"  the  President  said  with 
a  grin.  "The  lost  sheep  has  been  found." 

Mike  was  usually  successful  In  obtaining 
appropriations  but  once  be  gambled  and 
lost.  He  wanted  to  build  a  canal  Unking 
the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie. 

This  project  got  to  be  known  as  "Mike's 
bUUon -dollar  big  ditch."  Because  of  his 
powerful  position,  his  colleagues  went  along 
with  funds  for  the  studies,  but  when  It  be- 
came apparent  that  tbe  cost  would  be  a 
billion  dollars  or  more  and  tbe  newspapers 
exposed  the  scheme.  Mike  backed  down,  still 
insisting,  however,  that  It  was  a  great  idea. 

Kirwan  later  was  successful  In  convlucing 
Congress  to  build  a  10-milllon-dollar  aquar- 
Itun  for  fresh  water  and  salt  water  creatxires 
in  the  nation's  capital.  It  was  another  dUfi- 
cult  vote  for  his  colleagues,  who  saw  little 
merit  in  It.  but  they  did  not  want  to  offend 
Klrwan. 

Wayne  Morse,  the  former  senator  from 
Oregon  called  It  "a  flab  hotel,"  and  Klrwan 
retaliated  by  deleting  funds  for  Morse's  pet 
projects  m  Oregon. 

Klrwan's  Intransigence  about  the  aquar- 
ium steouned  from  early  romantic  ssaocla- 
tlons  with  aquariums.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
no  money  to  court  hla  girl  friends,  he  once 
recalled  sentimentally,  and  so  they  would 
go   to   the   free   city   aquarium   in   Ohio   on 


Sunday  afternoons.  Mike  thought  young 
couples  and  families  with  children  would 
get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  tbe  free  aquar- 
ium as  he  did. 


THE  HISTORIC  OCCASION  OP  THE 
MERGER  OP  THE  MAYFIELD  SYN- 
AOOQUE  WITH  THE  HTT.T  CREST 
SYNAOOOUE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVSS 

Tharaday,  September  17,  1B70 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  great  honor  and  prlvUege  to 
attend  the  rededlcatlon  celebration 
and  iiutallaUon  o{  officers  of  the 
newly  merged  Mayfleld-Hlllcrest  Syna- 
gogue on  September  13,  1970.  It  la 
rare  that  one  has  the  opportunity  to 
participate  tn  such  a  historic  occasion. 
Here,  In  this  instance,  the  hundreds  of 
famlllea  of  botli  synagogues  agreed  to 
Join  their  resources  and  their  deep  re- 
ligious convictions  and  spirit  to  one 
united  religious  body.  That  feeling  was 
very  much  in  evidence  at  the  beautiful 
cememony  which  I  was  privileged  to  per- 
sonally witness. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  the  spiritual  leader  of  this 
newly  created  and  vital  congregation. 
Rabbi  Jacob  Shtull;  to  the  newly  in- 
stalled president  of  the  congregation.  Dr. 
Oscar  Stadtler;  to  Cantor  Walter  Bon- 
inger:  to  Jack  Dannhauser,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  program;  and  to  all  of 
the  oCBcers  and  auxiliary  presidents  of 
the  various  clubs  and  grou[>5  within  this 
congregation. 

Tbe  work  of  love  which  has  brought 
these  two  great  congregations  together 
bodea  well  for  a  creative,  genuinely  re- 
ligious covenant  for  a  long  way  into  the 
future.  This  congregation  has  truly  be- 
gun the  Jewish  New  Year  in  a  very  aus- 
picious and  wonderful  way. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  tbe  following  prayer: 

O  tatUlv  us  early  with  Thy  mercy: 
that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our 
dayt.  Psalm  90 :  14. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Qod.  Ruler  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  yet  who  art 
mindful  of  a  falling  sparrow  and  a  cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  one  In  need,  help 
us  in  this  quiet  moment  to  lift  our  hearts 
unto  Thee,  to  feel  Thy  presence  near  and 
to  make  oursdves  ready  for  the  duties 
of  this  day. 

Give  to  each  one  of  us  a  mind  free  from 
narrowness  and  ever  open  to  the  light 
of  truth,  a  heart  sensitive  to  human  need 
and  always  eager  to  do  good,  and  a  spirit 
standing  In  reverence  before  Thee  re- 
solved to  do  Thy  will  seeking  what  is 
true  and  honorable  and  gracious  and 
just. 

We  pray  for  our  country,  that  our  peo- 


Ide  may  be  free  from  bigotry  and  bitter- 
ness and  that  by  giving  primary  alle- 
giance to  Thee  may  reap  the  harvest  of  a 
common  faith  and  a  common  brother- 
hood. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  17,  1970.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJt.  n«T.   An   act   tor   th«   rcUef  of  Jou 
Luis  Calleja-Pcres; 


HJt.  I014S.  An  act  for  the  r«Uet  of  Jack  W. 
Herbstrelt; 

HJl-  17613.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  dcalg- 
natlon  or  tbe  Vet«raca'  Arimlntiitratlon 
faciucy  at  Bonbam,  Tex.;  and 

H.R.  17734  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb  and  others. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

B.B.  1S073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  require  Insured 
banka  to  maintain  certain  records,  to  require 
that  certain  tranaactlona  In  U.3.  currency 
be  reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Tteaa- 
ury.  and  for  other  purpoaea; 

H.R.  15434.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1938: 

HJ.  Rea.  1154.  Joint  reaolutlOD  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  National  Volun- 
teer Plremen'a  Week  from  September  19, 
1970.  to  aepterober  3«.  1970:  and 

HJ.  Rea.  1178.   JaUt  resolution  authorlz- 
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Ing  the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
May    1970    as   "Project   Coacnn   Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15073)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  require  Insured  banks  to  maintain 
certain  records,  to  require  that  cer- 
tain transacUons  in  DJ3.  currency  be 
reported  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appomta  Mr.  PaoxMmz.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mcskm,  Mr. 
MclHTTRi.  Mr.  Bnmin,  Mr.  Beooxe. 
and  Mr.  Pirct  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

T^ie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  InsLsts  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJi.  15424)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Rouse  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Maokuson.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Pastors,  Mr. 
Corrow,  and  Mr.  ORirriH  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  (HA. 
1S900)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
OfBce  Departments,  the  Executive  OfBce 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  Utles.  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

8. 733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  NUnet 
Welsa: 

S.  B76  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Marie  M. 
Bldgely: 

8.  9oa.  An  act  to  amend  section  1183  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  State 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  In  the  Indian  country; 

S.  3430.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Baaaan 
Chaharsough  Vakil; 

s.  3630.  An  act  for  the  rallat  of  Mn.  Ama- 
taala  PertsoTltch; 

S.  3771.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jooelyn 
Tandoc-Juarez; 

S.  sacs.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Richard  W. 
Tantls; 

8. 3813.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  or  Kim  JuUa 
and  Park  Tong  Op; 

S-  3858.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith: 

8.  3887.  An  act  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemployraent  pereoos,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communltlee  In  providing  needed 
pubUo  servloes.  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3880.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  AlMna 
Luclo  Z-  Manluon; 

8.  3956.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn.  Joan 
lagols  Hicks; 

8.  4073.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Hyun  Joo 
Lee  and  Myung  Joo  Lee; 

8.  4335.  An  act  to  continue  tbe  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  DJS.  District  Court  foe  the  Dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico  over  certain  oaeea  pend* 
Ing  In  that  court  on  Jtine  3, 1970: 

8.  t>47.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  sections  2,  14.  15.  17.  38,  and  58,  to 
permit  the  discharge  of  debts  In  a  subse- 
quent proceeding  after  denial  of  discharge 
for  specified  reasons  In  an  earlier  proceeding, 
to  authorise  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  deter- 
mine the  dlaebargeabUtty  or  oaodlsobaige- 


abUlty  of  provable  debts,  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional grounds  for  the  revocation  of  dis- 
charges; 

S.  4318.  An  act  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

SJ.  Res.  218.  Joint  reaolutlco  providing 
for  the  designation  of  a  "Day  of  Bread"  and 
"Harvest  Festival  Week"; 

SJ.  Ree.  225.  Joint  resolution  aulborldng 
the  Preeldent  to  proclaim  the  period  October 
35  through  31.  1970.  as  I*w  OfBcera  Appre- 
ciation Week;  and 

SJ  Res.  328.  JoUit  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning October  S.  1970.  and  ending  Oetobar  9, 
1970.  as  "National  PTA  Weak." 


TURMOIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OtTDE.  Mr.  Sjwaker,  the  tragic 
turmoil  In  the  Middle  East  is  a  new  test 
of  the  will  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
preservation  of  Israel,  and  the  credibility 
of  the  United  Nations  in  responding  to 
an  Invasion  of  a  member  nation  are  at 
stake. 

At  the  outset  of  the  President's  peace 
Initiative,  I  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  indeed  interested  in  cooling  the 
Middle  East  conflict  and  promoting 
serious  negotiations.  This  hope  has  been 
dashed  by  flagrant  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  and  clear  Soviet 
complicity  in  the  movement  of  Egyptian 
missiles  to  forward  positions.  Their 
cynical  exploitation  of  the  agreement 
must  be  repudiated,  and  the  pretruce 
military  balance  restored. 

The  result  of  this  unbalanced  truce 
has  been  to  weaken  Israel's  defenses, 
and  the  responsibility  Is  ours.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  temporizing  with  Israel's 
requests  for  military  equipment  to  main- 
tain her  fading  military  security.  I*t 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Soviets  protest 
to  the  skies.  It  is  they  who  have  sabotaged 
the  negotiations  and  upset  tbe  military 
balance. 

The  invasion  of  Jordan  by  Syria  calls 
for  prompt  action  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  Security  Council  has  moved  with 
great  dispatch  to  condemn  Israel  raids 
against  the  guerrillas  who  terrorize  her 
borders.  The  commitment  of  the  UJ*.  to 
peace  and  the  security  of  small  nations 
will  be  revealed  as  a  sham  if  the  orga- 
nization stands  idly  by  In  the  face  of  a 
full-scale  Invasion  by  the  Syrians. 

The  uncertain  fate  of  the  54  hostages 
has  dramatized  for  the  world  the  sense- 
less cruelty  of  this  war.  It  will  not  be 
abated  unless  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  honor  their  commit- 
ments to  keep  the  peace  before  it  is  too 
Ute. 


CHRONIC  UNEMPLOrMENT 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


lite  to  read  In  part  from  a  resolution  by 
tbe  AFL-CIO  as  follows: 

Whereas  35  percent  of  America's  produc- 
tive capacity  stands  Idle,  with  385  major  and 
minor  labor  areas  being  classified  as  dis- 
tressed and  miUlons  of  American  families  are 
ejEperlenclng  the  tragedy  ol  chronic  unem- 
ployment .  .  .  and  whereas  the  Oovernment 
figures  for  the  month  of  March,  1961.  report 
that  6.6  mUUon  workers  are  totally  unem- 
ployed, an  Increase  of  400.000  over  the 
month  of  Blaich  during  the  1958  recession, 
now  therefore. 

The  resolutlcm  goes  on  to  eaW  for  a  get- 
Amcrica-back-to-work  program.  These 
remarks  appeared  in  the  Conoressiokal 
Record  for  April  27,  1961,  and  refer,  of 
course,  to  tbe  administration  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  high- 
water  mark  for  unemployment  during 
the  past  decade  came  at  a  time  when  the 
opposition  party  was  accelerating  the 
Vietnam  war. 

President  Ktxon  has  faced  a  far  more 
difficult  problem — that  of  winding  down 
this  war  and  keeping  our  economy  on  an 
even  keel  while  making  the  transition 
from  a  war-stimulated  economy  to  a 
peacetime  pursuit  of  solution  of  domestic 
problems.  He  has  done  a  good  Job.  He 
has  switched  Federal  priorities — and  our 
economy  today  finds  79  million  Ameri- 
cans at  work,  a  record  number,  and  less 
than  400.000  troops  In  Vietnam.  It  Is 
strange  that  those  who  are  crying 
"breadlines"  and  recession  today  foimd 
little  distress  In  1961  when  unemploy- 
ment was  30  percent  higher  than  It  Is 
today. 

STEADY  GROWTH  OP  U.S.  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Commerce 
Department  figures  reveal  that  nation- 
wide retail  sales  in  July  were  up  6 
percent  over  July  of  1969.  These  figures 
are  significant.  They  Indicate  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  are  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  consumption  of  goods  and  .serv- 
ices. They  also  indicate  that  the  U^S. 
economy  is  forging  ahead  toward  a  dec- 
ade of  solid,  substantial  and  steady 
growth. 

Government  figures  also  reveal  that 
Americans  have  more  net  Income  than 
ever  before.  These  facts  Indicate  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  doing  a  fine  job 
in  shepherding  the  economy  through  a 
trying  period  of  transition  from  war- 
time overheating  to  a  peace-oriented 
pace.  It  is  easy  to  combat  unemployment 
and  to  keep  the  economic  fires  roaring 
under  the  stimulus  of  wartime  waste  and 
overspending.  It  Is  a  far  more  difficult 
task  to  wind  down  a  war.  cool  off  the 
inflationary  fires,  cut  Federal  spending 
down  to  size  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  economic  activity. 
The  Nixon  admlni.stratlon  has  stuck  to 
its  program — and  now  it  is  beginning  to 
pay  off  for  the  American  people. 

The  war  is  being  wound  down.  We 
have  an  economy  free  of  Federal  con- 
trols. And  we  have  ahead  of  us  a  decade 
which  In  all  probability  will  be  the  most 
productive  and  progressive  in  our  bis- 
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lory.  The  strength  and  characier  o(  our 
people  has  been  proven  again,  the 
strength  of  our  economy  has  been  re- 
discovered, and  the  qualities  ot  leader- 
ship at  the  White  House  have  been  dem- 
onstrated over  the  past  30  months. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AONEWS 
VCXTABOLARY 

I  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

til.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that 
one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  Democratic 
Party  has  attacked  Vice  President 
AcNEw's  vocabulary.  I  presume  this  is  a 
natural  development  smce  the  opposition 
has  run  out  of  their  pet  issues  and  do  not 
dare  to  discuss  the  record  of  national 
leadership  their  party  has  displayed  In 
this  9l5t  Congress. 

It  is  hard  to  peddle  a  recession  when 
the  highest  number  of  Americans  In  his- 
tory are  at  work,  drawing  the  highest  pay 
level.  It  is  hard  to  talk  about  the  war 
when  the  administration  is  winding  down 
a  war  that  the  Democrats  wound  up.  It  is 
hypocritical  to  talk  about  crime  when  13 
major  crime  bills  are  held  up  by  inaction 
of  the  majority  party.  So.  it  should  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Veep's  vocabulary  should 
become  a  campaign  Issue  when  all  others 
have  folded. 

Now,  the  American  people  are  asking 
some  questions.  Why  has  not  the  Presi- 
dent's antlcrime  package  been  pa.'sed? 
Why  has  not  legislative  action  been 
laken  on  cleaning  up  air  and  water  pol- 
lution? Why  do  the  Democrats  insist  on 
busting  President  Nixon's  budget  and 
causing  more  inflation?  Perhaps  they  can 
supply  some  acceptable  answers. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  spokesmen  for 
the  opposition  party  are  unaware  of  what 
the  American  people  are  thinking,  and 
Indifferent  to  our  national  needs  of  today. 


DRUG  ABUSE 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I    

Mr.  MICH  Kir.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that 
Mr  Nicholas  Johnson,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  Issued  one  of  the  most  pat- 
ently ridiculous  statements  ever  Is- 
sued by  a  public  official.  He  has  some- 
how tried  to  blame  today's  drug  problem 
on  Trans  World  Airlines'  "Up.  Up  and 
Away"  slogan,  and  on  a  honey  company, 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  a  Wash- 
ington TV  station  for  using  the  parlance 
of  today's  mod  generation  in  their  ad- 
vertising. 

Anyone  who  would  be  Inaplred  to  take 
drugs  after  listening  to  a  TWA  airline 
commercial  must  be  some  kind  of  a  nut 
anyway,  and  would  probably  get  Just  as 
"turned  on"  over  an  ad  for  Pablum.  For 
a  public  ofOclal  to  issue  such  drivel  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  regulatory  agencies,  which 
themselves  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blame 
tor  our  drug-oriented  society.  It  is  only 
in  recent  months,  after  goading  from  the 
administration,  that  these  agencies  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  unrestricted 


sales  of  depressants,  pep  pills,  and  other 
mind-bending  drugs  has  reached  a  dan- 
gerous level,  and  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
many  Americans  who  have  become  ad- 
dicted to  their  use.  Vice  President  Spiro 
T.  AcHrw  has  been  attacked  by  Mr.  John- 
son for  pointing  out  that  many  popular 
songs  of  today  encourage  drug  abuse.  The 
Vice  President  is  alerting  the  pubUc  to  a 
real  problem.  Mr.  Johnson  has  committed 
an  exercise  in  buffoonery.  It  does  not 
help  the  Job  of  Government  In  combat- 
ing menaces  such  as  narcotics  to  have 
high-ranking  ofBclals  take  off  on  tan- 
gents such  as  that  embarked  upon  by 
Mr.  Johnson. 


LOWERINO  OP  PRIME  INTEREST 
RATE  INDICATES  NIXON  POUCIES 
ABE   EFFECTIVE 

(Mr.  BE-ALL  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.! 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  another  of  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial Institutions  has  lowered  its  prime 
interest  rate  indicates  that  the  economic 
policies  practiced  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  year  and  a  half 
are  having  the  desired  effect  of  control- 
ling iiiflation  and  stabilizing  the  previ- 
ously runaway  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  lowering  of  the  prime  interest  rate 
should  mean  that  there  win  soon  be  a 
corresponding  drop  in  the  rate  of  Interest 
paid  by  the  average  borrower  and  thus 
we  can  expect  our  economy  to  move 
ahead  with  renewed  vigor.  Consiimer 
purchases  will  now  be  able  to  accelerate 
and,  most  importantly  of  all,  housing 
construction  should  be  spurred. 

All  of  this  means  that,  as  a  result  of 
sound  economic  policies  practiced  by  the 
administration  In  Washington,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  can  now  look  to  a  period 
of  economic  growth  with  real  gains  be- 
cause the  value  of  our  currency  is  being 
stabilized.  We  will  not  have  the  cata- 
strophic loss  of  purchasing  power  that 
was  so  characteristic  of  our  economy  at 
the  time  the  previous  administration  was 
taking  us  through  the  period  of  wildly 
irresponsible  deficit  spending. 

While  the  medicine  applied  recently 
may  at  times  have  been  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  swallow.  It  Is  obviously  taking  ef- 
fect and  the  cure  should  be  lasting  and 
far  reaching.  The  President  certainly  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  his  fortitude  In 
times  of  tremendous  pressure. 


PERMISSION  I»OR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBUC  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE OP  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
TO  SIT  DURINO  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  diirlng 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  oUecUon. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  S.  3822,  INSURANCE 
FOR  MEMBER  ACCOUNTS  IN 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S. 
3822,  to  provide  insurance  for  member 
accounts  in  State  and  federally  chartered 
credit  unions  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


DOES    ADMINISTRATION    HA'VE 
PLANS  TO  SAVE  NEAR  EAST? 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Republican  committee's  mimeograph 
machines  cool  down  from  the  weekend 
turning  out  of  defensive  arguments  about 
one  thing  and  another.  It  would  be  re- 
freshing if  somebody  down  there  would 
turn  out  a  sheet  about  why  the  admin- 
istration has  not  done  anything  except 
protest  about  the  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  the  bandits  In  Jordan,  and  about  why 
the  administration  has  not  done  any- 
thing about  the  incursion  of  the  thieves 
from  Syria  to  destroy  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  which  Is  a  Irlendly  power  to  the 
United  States. 

If  Jordan  goes,  Lebanon  will  not  be  far 
behind,  and  Israel  will  stand  alone.  U 
the  administration  has  any  plans  to  save 
the  Near  East  from  complete  and  utter 
surrender  to  the  bandits — because  these 
guerrillas  are  nothing  but  bandits,  and 
the  head  of  the  Oovemmenl  In  Syria  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  them — if  the  admin- 
istration has  any  plans  at  all,  it  would 
be  refreshing  for  them  to  divulge  the 
plans  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
When  that  area  goes  down  the  drain.  It 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to 
blame  It  on  the  Johnson  administration. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtU  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  retwrts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  DIS- 
COURAGE COUNTRIES  PROM  AID- 
INO  HIJACKERS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  today  to  dis- 
courage countries,  which  have  recipro- 
cal air  service  with  the  United  States, 
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from  aiding  or  granting  asylum  to  hi- 
jackers of  U.S.  airplanes.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  suspend 
all  air  transportation  between  any  coim- 
try  and  the  United  States  if  that  coun- 
try wilUully  allows  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  permits  Individuals  to  harm 
the  passengers  or  crew  in  any  manner, 
or  In  any  way  jjrohibits,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays the  safe  return  of  the  passengers, 
crew,  or  cargo  of  any  US.  aircraft.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  also  provide  that  air 
transportation  could  be  cut  off  if  a  coun- 
try aided  or  harbored  in  any  maimer  any 
person  holding  a  U.S.  plane  by  force. 
The  President  would  only  be  able  to  al- 
low a  resumption  of  air  transportation 
between  the  United  States  and  a  sus- 
pended coimtry  if  the  President  deter- 
mined at  a  subsequent  date  that  such 
resumption  would  not  result  In  danger 
to  the  safety  of  UB.  aircraft,  passengers, 
cargo,  or  crews,  or  if  the  President  deter- 
mined that  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  be  better  served 
by  a  resumption  of  service. 

I  believe  that  this  legi.';lation  is  needed 
to  discourage  countries  from  relying  on 
U.S.  trade  and  travel  and  then  turning 
around  at  the  same  instant  and  aiding 
individuals  who  destroy  US.  property. 
During  a  decade  when  hijackings  have 
blossomed  Into  a  phenomenon  of  na- 
tional and  International  concern,  it  is 
time  the  United  States  did  something 
to  discourage  hijackers  from  thinking 
that  they  can  easily  land  in  some  other 
foreign  coimtry  without  fear  of  crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

It  would  also  be  wise  to  have  a  thor- 
ough screening  of  baggage  and  pas- 
sengers through  the  use  of  metal  de- 
tectors prior  to  any  commercial  flight. 


CONVEY.4NCE  OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LAND  HELD  UNDER  COLOR  OP  TI- 
TLE  TO   MISS  ADELAIDE  GAINES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5365)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
public  land  held  under  color  of  title  to 
Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "Mrs,  Jesale  L. 
Gaines"  and  Insert  "Miss  Adelaide  Oaines". 

Amend  tbe  title  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  pub- 
lic land  held  under  color  of  title  to  Miss  Ade- 
laide Oalnea  of  MobUe,  Alabama." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— the  purpose  of  this  unanimous 
consent  request  relates  to  the  fact  that 
the  woman  named  In  the  bill  when  It 
passed  the  House,  I  understand,  has 
since  died. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr,  SA'YLOR.  And  the  Senate  has  now 
put  In  tbe  belr? 


Mr.    ASPINALL.    The    gentleman   Is 

correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  the  request  is  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentlonan  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUoQ  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  562, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  actively  [>articipate  in  the  1972 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDED  TO  COUNTER  THREAT  OF 
RUSSIAN  MISSILES 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  that  our  Armed  Forces 
had  no  means  of  detecting,  deflecting, 
confusing  or  shooting  down  the  Russian 
Styx  missile. 

Russia  has  approximately  100  of  the 
Komar  and  Osa  type  ships  carrying  these 
missiles,  the  Styx,  or  the  Sn-1,  which 
have  a  maximum  trajectory  of  22.4  miles. 
It  is  on  target  at  that  range  in  4.4  min- 
utes. The  average  reaction  time  of  our 
ships  crews  from  an  unalerted  position 
is  5  minutes.  Hence,  it  we  had  methods 
of  detection  or  deflection  it  would  be  too 
late. 

Russia  also  has  the  Sn-3  missile  with  a 
trajectorj-  of  250  or  SOO  miles.  We  have 
no  comparable  missile.  Intense  research 
and  development  should  be  employed 
now  so  as  to  develop  a  means  of  counter- 
ing these  missiles.  They  present  now  a 
grave  danger  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


RESIGNATION    OP    AND    APPOINT- 
MENT OF  CONFEREE 

Tlie  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 

Washimoton.  D.C.  September  17,  1970. 
Hon.  JOfXN  W.  MCCOEMACK. 
Speaker  of  the  Home, 
VS.    House   of  JtepreJterUativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Okas  Mb.  Spcakbi:  This  l«tt«r  U  to  sutnnlt 
my  resignation  as  a  House  conferee  on  HA. 
18846. 

Sincerely  youre. 

CHARixs  M.  Tsacnx. 
Member  of  Ccmffress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

The  Chair  appoints  as  a  conferee  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Wahplex.  The  Clerk 
will  notify  the  Senate  of  the  action  of 
the  House. 


CX)N8ENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Cleik  will  call  the  first 
measure  on  the  Consent  Calemlar. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AND  ADMINISTRATTVE  SERVICES 
ACT  OP  1949  TO  PER-MTT  ROTA- 
■nON  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

The  aerk  called  the  biU  (S.  406)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Ser\'ices  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
the  rotation  of  certain  property  when- 
ever its  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life  is 
too  short  to  Justify  its  retention,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloa  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  question  wlilch  I  asked  at  the  last 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar:  that  is, 
what  happens  to  the  medical  supplies 
which  arc  taken  from  the  shelf  in  foreign 
countries?  Are  these  supplies  given  away, 
or  are  they  to  be  sold  where  usable? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Medical  supplies 
can  be  handled  ta  one  of  three  ways 
under  this  bill  if  it  becomes  law.  One, 
they  can  be  sold;  two.  they  can  Ik  given 
to  appropriate  nonprofit  hospitals  or  sim- 
ilar organizations;  or,  three,  they  can 
be  returned  to  tbe  United  States  and 
handled  as  domestic  surplus  property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  the  three  condi- 
tions apply  to  the  disposal  of  such  mate- 
rials In  foreign  countries.  Is  that  correct? 
They  can  tie  given  away,  then,  to  foreign 
nonprofit  institutions? 

Mr.  MOORHE.AD.  When  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  assume  most  of 
them  will  be  given  away.  I  think  we  wlH 
have  to  concede  that  we  will  not  sell 
much  of  anything  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  anticipate 
most  of  them  would  be  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  and  used  again  by 
other  Federal  systems  or  under  the 
donable  surplus  property  program  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  would  be  the  day  when  we 
bring  anything  that  Is  of  any  value  back 
to  tbe  United  States  if  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  it  to  seme  foreign  countrr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reaerva- 
tlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
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Bt  it  tnacted  by  "»'  Smote  md  Houk  o/ 
RnreL'l^"''  of  the  Vnlted  SUta  d 
IZ^ain  Conre„  ««'"'"«';'^«  "^^^ 
301  of  Ihe  P«>"»1  Property  »f^*"^.'^f" 
m.  ServlcM  Act  ol  1949  1*0  US.C.  «81)  1» 
'^^  b,  .ddlng  «  th.  end  .hc«ot  th. 

'??  W«n.v.r  me  he«i  of  any  •»«"" 
^encT  determlnen  lh«t  the  rem»lnlng  stor- 
^TSZVt  U!.  of  »D,  mallei  n»«rt^  or 
^MicMl  applies  hem  by  such   •«»-'cy   f°r 
SXnil  eih.rg.ncy  purpose.  l»  °«  "f  Jj^rt 
^r.uoh  to  ju'uli-  their  cohtlnued  "tenoon 
for  such  purpcMS  anH  that  their  transfer  or 
Zp^X    -^d    be    in   the   '"«"•',  »'. •J,'! 
nS^ed  States,  such  materials  or  "PP""  »tj^ 
be  considered  lor  the  purposes  of  «<:"o°  303 
of  this  Act  to  be  excess  property^  '°  liS^' 
»nc  Witt  the  regMlstlons  of  the  AtoiWU- 
irator  such  excess  ma«nals  or  supplies  may 
Uiereupon   be   transferred    to   or  "■^""'Bf'* 
«man7  other  Peder,!  agency  for  oth«  medi- 
cal  materials  or  supplies.  Any  Pfof^^JV, "f' 
rl»ed  from  such  transfers  may  be  credited  to 
the  current  applicable  »PP"P'''"'''™  "^ '"l?! 
of  th.  transfer  or  agency  and  sh.U   ^"J^^l 
able  only  tor  the  purpose  of  medical  materials 
or  supplies  to  be  held  for  national  emergency 
purpisM.  If  such  materials  or  Bupplle.  are 
Sot  transferred   to  or  exchanged   »'  ">   an, 
other  Federal  agency,  they  shall  be  dl»P<»M 
of  as  surplus  property.  To  the  greatMt  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  head  of  the  MecuUve 
agency   holding   such   medical    materials   or 
sSppllea  shall  make  the  determination  pro- 
vided lor  In  th.  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion at  such  times  as  to  Insure  that  such 
medical  materials  or  medical  supplies  can  be 
transferred  or  otherwise  dlspos«l  ot  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  permit  their  use  before  their 
shelf  Ufe  expires  and  they  are  rendered  unfit 

for  human  use." . 

Sac  2  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Admlnlstratlv.  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  VS.C.  613).  Is  amended  bj— 

lal  inserting,  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion number  ■•S»c,  403.".  the  subsection  <J«»- 
Ignatlon  "(a)**; 

(to)  inaerung  after  th«  words  "Foreign  el- 
ceaa  property-  In  tlie  firm  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "not  disposed  of  under  sutseetlons 
tbt  and  ic)  of  this  section"; 

ic)  stilMng  out  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  clause  dertgnatlons  "(al  '  and 
"(bl"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
claus^  designations  "(1)"  and  "(31".  respec- 
tively; and 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(bl  Any  eiecuuve  agency  having  In  any 
foreign  country  any  medical  materials  or 
supplies  not  disposed  of  under  subsection 
(CI  of  this  section,  which.  If  situated  within 
the  United  States,  would  he  avaiuble  for 
donation  pursuant  to  secUon  203  of  this 
Act  may  donate  such  materials  or  suppllM 
without  cost  (except  for  costs  o(  care  and 
handling),  for  use  In  any  foreign  country. 
to  nonprofit  medical  or  health  organUstlons. 
including  those  qualified  to  receive  asalst- 
anoe  under  sections  214(b)  and  607  of  the 
Foreign  AsaUtance  Act  of  1»«1.  as  amended 
i23  US.C    3n4(b)    and  2357). 

"(c)  Cnder  such  regulaUons  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  proacnbe  puisoant  to  this 
subsection,  any  foreign  excess  property  may 
be  returned  to  the  TJnlted  Btatea  for  han- 
dling as  excess  or  surplus  property  under  the 
prortilons  of  eecUons  302.  303()1 .  and  203(1) 
of  thU  A£t  whenever  the  ho«I  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  concerned  delerminee  that  it  Is 
in  the  Interwt  of  the  Onteed  States  to  do  so: 
PnvUad,  That  legulaclons  preacnbed  pur- 
suant to  this  siflxecUon  shall  require  that 
the  transportation  costs  Incident  to  such 
return  shill  be  borne  by  the  Federal  agency. 
SUte  agency,  or  donee  receiving  the  prop- 
erty." 

The  bUl  wM  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tUne.    WM    read   the    third   time,    and 
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passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RELEASING  CONDITIONS  IN  D^p 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  LAND  CON- 
VEYKD  BY  UNrreO  STATES  TO 
THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  CORPORA- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  <S.  1386)  to 
release  the  conditions  in  a  deed  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Salt  Lake  City  CorporaUon. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member  who  could  not  be 
present  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill' be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ALLOWING     PORCHASE     OP     ADDI- 
TIONAL     SYSTEMS     AND     EQUIP- 
MENT   FOR    PASSENGER    MOTOR 
VEHICLES      OVER      AND      ABOVE 
STATUTORY  PRICE  LXMITATION 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  <S.  2763  >  to 
allow  the  purchase  of  additional  systems 
and    equipment    for    passenger    motor 
vehicles  over  and  above  the  statutory 
price  limitation. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  «,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
section : 

•Stc.  8  Public  Law  538.  82d  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  12.  1063.  »s  amended  by  Public 
Law  31,  84th  Congreea.  approved  March  31, 
196S  (7  OS.C.  1316).  U  amended  by  adding 
between  the  first  and  second  sentences  there- 
of a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

"  Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  here- 
of If  all  or  any  part  of  a  farm  allotment  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Act  apply  Is 
leased  and  transferred  to  another  farm  pur- 
suant to  section  31«  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.8.C. 
1314b)  the  amount  of  acreage  allotment 
transferred  to  the  farm  to  which  leased  for 
each  year  ot  the  lease  will  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  part  ot  the  aUotment  trans- 
ferred by  the  percentage  which  (1)  the  acre- 
age allotment  tor  the  transferring  farm  com- 
puted without  appUcaUon  of  the  mlnlmuin 
provisions  of  this  Act  Is  ot  (11)  the  allotment 
determined  tor  such  farm  after  application 
ot  the  minimum  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
each  such  year.' " 


to 


PROVIDINO    FOR    DISPOSITION    OP 

FUNDS    APFROPRIATESD    TO    PAY 

JUDGMENTS    IN    FAVOR    OP    SAC 

AND  FOX  INDLANS 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  IHR.  11771) 

to  provide  for  the  disposlUon  of  funds 

appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 

of  the   Sac   and  Pox  Indians,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  11771  be 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF  BUBLEY 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 
The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1M86) 
to  authorize  the  lease  and  transfer  of 
burley  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJ».  1M8« 
Be  «  enactal  b»  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Beprejentollrei  of  the  l/n«ed  States  of 
America  in  confran  vaemhlei.  That  section 
316(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
ot  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out    In    the    firat  sentence    the    language 

Sic.  3.  section  319(e)  of  such  Act  la  fur- 
ther amended  by  msertlng  the  wordi  ■burley 
tobacco  or"  Just  before  the  words  '  dgar-niiec 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  18688  which  I  Joined  in 
introducing  and  which  would  authorlae 
the  lease  and  transfer  of  burley  tobacco 
allotments  from  farm  to  farm  In  toe 
same  county  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
5  years. 

This  would  enable  those  growers  with 
the  capital  and  labor  to  expand  their 
operations.  It  would  enable  those  grow- 
ers who  are  unable  to  continue  raising 
tobacco  to  transfer  their  time  and  re-  x 
sources  to  other  operations  and  at  the  = 
same  time  receive  some  Income  from  the 
lease  of  their  tobacco  allotments.  This 
would  mean  additional  income  to  both 
the  grower  and  the  original  allotment 
holder. 

This  legislation  has  the  backing  of  all 
agriculture  leaders  of  the  district  which 
I  represent  in  Congress. 

Western  North  Carolina  burley  tobacco 
growers  are  now  losing  more  than  »1 
milUon  aimually  in  potential  income 
through  the  failure  to  use  allotted  bur- 
ley tobacco  acres.  These  allotments  are 
so  smaU  that  it  is  often  uneconomical 
or  impractical  for  the  aUotment  holder 
to  grow  tobacco. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  areas  have  the 
privilege  of  leasing  or  transferring  allot- 
ments to  other  farmers.  This  keeps  the 
allotments  used  when  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  assigned  finds  it  too  small  to  be 
usable.  Burley  allotments  In  North  Car- 
olina, which  is  one  of  the  small  State 
producers  of  this  type  of  tobacco  leaf, 
tend  to  be  small.  The  inability  to  traiu- 
fer  allotments  has  tended  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  For  in- 
stance, in  Haywood  County  in  North  Car- 
olina. 948  acres  has  been  allotted  plant- 
tog.  This  Is  divided  among  1.887  farms 
with  the  average  allotment  being  0.47  of 
an  acre.  Income  averages  about  »1,600 
gross  per  acre  at  current  market  prices. 
Haywood  County  lost  about  »112,000  to 
agricultural  Income  from  implanted  to- 
bacco allotments  during  1»««.  Farm 
leaders  feel  that  If  transfer  becomes  legal 
most  of  the  dormant  allotmenU  will  be 
leased  to  farmers  wanting  to  plant 
burley. 


I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  HJl. 
18686. 

Mr.  Mf^.iin.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  privilege  to  have  sponsored  this 
legislation,  HJl.  18686.  providing  more 
equitable  treatment  for  the  burley  grow- 
ers of  my  district  and  otiier  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  right  to  lease  and  transfer  acreage 
allotments  has  been  enjoyed  by  other 
ktods  of  farmers  for  years,  and  this 
right  has  accounted  for  a  more  produc- 
tive farmtog  todustry,  and  thus,  for  a 
more  prosperous  and  secure  national 
economy,  benefiting  the  Nation's  cities 
as  well  as  its  rural  areas. 

It  is  past  time  to  extend  this  right  to 
our  burley  tobacco  growers,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  set  aright  Uiis  unfair  policy, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  burley  grower  for  years. 

To  briefly  recount  Uie  nature  of  this 
bill,  it  allows  burley  tobacco  growers  the 
same  right  now  enjoyed  by  flue-cured 
tobacco  farmers  to  lease  or  transfer 
acreage  allotments  which  cannot  be  eco- 
nomically farmed  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  whether  through  lack  of  labor  or 
other  facilities. 

While  the  particular  details  of  the 
leastog  arrangement  must  be  agreed 
upon  by  botli  parties,  several  major 
qualifications  must  be  met  to  Insure  that 
this  right  is  not  abused.  Thoee  qualifi- 
cations appear  to  the  bill  itself  and  are 
self-explanatory. 

No  additional  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  to  enact  this  legislation,  but  a 
great  many  farmers'  futures  heavily 
depend  on  the  consent  of  this  Congress 
to  give  them  an  equal  share  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  other 
farmers. 

I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this 
legislation,  for  their  good,  and  for  the 
Nation's. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  18886, 
to  permit  the  lease  of  burley  tobacco 
allotments. 

Stoce  11)62  there  have  been  provisions 
for  the  lease  of  allotments  for  most  iTpes 
of  tobacco.  However,  these  provisions 
have  never  applied  to  burley  tobacco, 
which  accounts  for  about  30  percoit  of 
the  total  U.S.  tobacco  production.  I  be- 
lieve our  burley  growers  should  receive 
fair  treatment. 

Burley  tobacco  allotments  average 
only  0.82  acre  per  farm,  and  60  percent 
of  the  burley  allotments  are  one-half 
acre  or  less.  The  State  of  Virginia  has 
16.434  burley  tobacco  farms,  and  the 
average  allotment  is  0.57  acre. 

Many  of  our  burley  growers  do  not 
have  the  labor  or  the  facilities  to  fulfill 
their  tobacco  allotments,  while  other 
burley  growers  are  to  a  position  to  pro- 
duce more  than  their  allotments.  My  leg- 
islation wUl  benefit  both,  and  It  will  not 
require  any  additional  Federal  funds. 

I  believe  my  legislation  will  give  fair 
treatment  to,  and  greatly  benefit,  bur- 
ley tobacco  growers  to  southwest  Vir- 
ginia and  neighboring  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  LANDS  AB 
-WILDERNESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  190071 
to  designate  certato  lands  as  wilderness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.B.   19007 

Be  it  enactet  by  the  Stnate  and  House  o/ 
jiepreseittottvei  o/  the  t/iUfed  Sioles  o/ 
America  in  CongretB  assembled. 

DBSlONA-nOK    OP    WIU)UTX    ASXAS    WITHIM    JTA- 
TlONAl.  WILDLXrK  BxTtJCXS 

Sbction  1.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c) 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  (73  But.  880;  16  n.S.C. 
1133(c) ) ,  the  following  lands  are  hereby  des- 
ignated as  wilderness: 

(a)  certain  lands  in  the  (1)  Bering  Sea 
Bogoslot.  and  Tuxednl  National  Wildlife 
Refuges.  Alaska,  which  comprise  about  forty- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ttilrteen 
acres,  tliree  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  and 
SIX  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  acres,  re- 
spectively, and  which  are  depicted  on  maps 
entlUed  "Bering  Sea  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  "Bogoslot  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
TuxedrU  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  Au- 
gust 1967,  and  (3)  the  lands  comprising  the 
Saint  Lasarla,  Hazy  Island,  and  Forrester 
Island  NaUonal  WUdUfe  Befuge.  Alaska, 
which  comprise  about  sixty-two  acres,  tony- 
two  acres,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty  acrea.  respectively,  and  which  are  de- 
pleted on  maps  entitled  "Soutteastem 
Alaska  Proposed  Wilderness  Areas",  dated 
August  1967.  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
"Bering  Sea  WUdemess",  Bogoelof  Wilder- 
ness", Tuxednl  WUderness",  Saint  Laxarla 
WUdemess".  "Basy  Islands  Wlldemeas",  and 
"Forrester  Island   WUdemess".    respectively; 

(b)  certain  lands  In  the  11)  Three  Arch 
Rocks  and  Oregon  Islands  Nstlonal  WUdllfe 
Refuges,  Oregon,  which  comprise  sbout  sev- 
enteen acres  and  twenty-one  acrea.  re- 
spectively, and  which  are  depicted  on  maps 
entitled  "Three  Arch  Bocks  WUdemees — 
Proposed  ".  and  "Oregon  Islands  WUdemess — 
Proposed",  dated  July  1987,  and  (3)  the 
lands  comprising  the  Copalls,  Flattery  Bocks, 
and  QulUayute  Needles  National  Wildlife 
Refuges,  Washington,  which  comprise  about 
five  acres,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres.  an(i  forty-nine  acres,  respectively, 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Washington  Islands  Wlldemeas — Piopoaed". 
dated  August  1967.  ss  revised  January  1948, 
which  shall  be  known  as  "Three  Arch  Bocks 
WUdemess"",  "Oregon  Islands  WUdemesa", 
and  "Wsshlngton  Islands  Wilderness"",  re- 
spectively; 

(c)  certain  lands  In  the  Bitter  lake  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  New  Mexico,  which 
comprise  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
acrea  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
UUed  "Salt  Creek  WUdemeee — Propoeed". 
and  dated  August  1967.  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Salt  Creek  WUdemess""; 

(d)  certain  lends  In  (1)  the  Island  Bay  and 
Passage  Key  National  WUdllfe  Refuges.  Flor- 
ida, which  comprise  about  twenty  acres  each 
and  which  are  depleted  on  maps  entitled 
"Island  Bay  WUdemess — Propoeed"  and  ""Pas- 
sage Key  WUdemess — Propoeed".  dated  Au- 
gust 1967.  and  (3)  the  WlchlU  Mountains 
National  WUdllfe  Befuge,  Oklahoma,  which 
comprise  about  eight  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Wichita  Mountains  WUdemees — 
Proposed",  dsted  October  1967.  which  Stiall 
be  known  as  "Uand  Bay  WUdemees",  "Paa- 
■age  Key  WUdemess",  and  "Wichita  Motm- 
talns  WUdemees",  re^wctlvtf  y; 

(e)  certain  lands  In  (1)  the  Seney,  Huron 
Islands,  and  Mlciilgan  Islands  National  Wild- 
life Refuges.  Michigan,  which  comprise  about 
twenty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres, 
and  twelve  acres,  respectively,  and  which  are 


depicted  on  maps  entitled  "Seney  WUder- 
neai — Propoeed",  "Huron  Island  WUder- 
ness— Proposed",  and  '"Michigan  Islands  WU- 
derness— Propoeed",  (31  the  aravel  Island 
and  Oreen  Bay  National  WUdemees  Befuges, 
Wisconsin,  which  comprise  about  twenty- 
seven  acrea  and  two  acres,  respectively,  and 
willch  are  depicted  on  a  map  entlUed  "Wla- 
conam  Islands  wilderness — Propoeed".  and 
(3)  the  Mooaehom  National  WUdllfe  Refuge. 
Maine,  which  comprise  about  two  thousarul 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres  and 
which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ed- 
munds WUdemess  and  Birch  Islands  WU- 
demees— Proposed".  aU  said  maps  being 
dated  August  1967.  which  shaU  be  known 
as  "Seney  WUdemess",  "Huron  Islands  WU- 
demess". "Michigan  Islands  WUderness", 
""Wisconsin  Islands  WUdemees".  and  "Moose- 
hom  WUdemess"".  respectively: 

(f)  certain  lands  In  the  PeUcan  laland  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge,  Florida,  which  com- 
prise about  three  acres  and  which  are  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  ""PeUcan  Island 
WUdemess — Proposed"  and  dated  August 
1970.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  ""Pelican 
Island  Wilderness";  and 

(g)  certain  lands  In  the  Monomoy  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Massachusetts,  which 
comprise  about  two  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  but  excepting  and  excluding  therefrom 
two  tracts  of  land  containing  approximately 
ninety  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  acrea, 
respectively  and  which  are  depicted  on  a 
map  entlUed  ""Monomoy  WUdemess — Pro- 
posed"" and  ilated  August  1970.  which  shaU 
be  known  as  the  '"Monomoy  WUdemees". 
DKSIGNST10K   OF   wn.anansB  aiasa   wivHut 

NsnOMAX.  PSXXS  AJCD  suunnssMTS 

Sac.  3.  In  accordance  with  section  3(c) 
of  the  WUdemsaa  Act  (78  SUt.  890;  IS  VB.O. 
1133(c)).  the  foUowlng  lands  are  tiereby 
designated  ss  WUderness: 

(a)  certain  lands  In  the  Craters  at  the 
Moon  NaUonal  Monument,  which  comprise 
about  forty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  acres  and  which  are  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "WUdemeea  Plan, 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument, 
Idaho",  numbered  131-91.000  and  dated 
March  1870.  which  abaU  be  known  as  the 
"Crsten  of  the  Moon  NaUonal  WUdemea 
Area"; 

(b)  certain  lands  in  the  Petrified  Forest 
National  Park,  which  comprise  alwut  fifty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and 
which  are  depicted  on  a  map  enutled  "Rec- 
oimmended  Wlldemeas.  PetrifiKI  Forest  Na- 
tional Park.  Arizona",  numt>ered  NP-PF- 
3330-O  and  dated  November  1967,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Petnfled  Forest  Na- 
tional WUdemesa  Area". 


DKsrcirATtoN    or    WCLDnU«SS3 

MATSOHAl.   POaSSTB 

Sac.  3.  In  acoordanoe  with  section  3(b)  of 
me  WUdemess  Act  (78  Stat  890;  16  VB.C. 
Ii33(b)|,  the  toUowlng  lands  are  hereby 
deaignated  as  wilderness:  the  area  dsssifled 
as  the  Mount  Baldy  Primitive  Area  with  the 
propoeed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Propoeed  Mount  Baldy  WUdemesa". 
dated  April  1,  1966,  cmnprlslng  an  area  of 
approximately  seven  thousand  acres,  within 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Apache  National  Forest, 
In  the  SUte  of  Arlaona. 

Sac.  4.  As  soon  ss  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  a  map  and  a  legal  deacrlp- 
Uon  of  eech  wUdemess  area  shaU  be  filed 
with  the  Interior  and  Insular  AJTalrv  Coxn- 
mlttees  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  the 
House  ot  Repreeenutlves,  and  such  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  aa 
If  Included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  houeixr. 
That  correction  ot  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  In  such  l«al  description  and  map 
may  be  made. 

Sac.  5.  WUdemees  areas  designated  by  cr 
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punuant  to  this  Act  iJiall  Be  MUnlnlatired 
m  »ccord«nc*  with  the  provision  ot  th« 
Wlldemees  Act  governing  areas  designated 
By  ttoat  Act  aa  wlldcrneea  areu.  eic*pt  that 
any  reference  In  Buch  provtslona  to  the  ef- 
fective dale  of  tne  WUdernees  Act  enaU  Be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  ot  this  Act.  and  any  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture  *hall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  who  has  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  o^er  the  area. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  speak  In  support  of  H.R.  19U07 
and  to  very  briefly  explain  the  provisions 
ol  this  bill  and  the  wilderness  system. 

When  the  basic  Wilderness  Act  was 
passed  in  1964,  it  provided  that  addition- 
al land  could  be  added  to  the  system  If 
It  was  found  to  be  suitable.  The  pro- 
cedures for  additions  were  clearly  spelled 
out.  Both  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  were  directed  to  review, 
within  10  years,  lands  under  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  for  suitability  for 
wilderness  designation.  The  two  Secre- 
taries were  directed  to  forward  their 
findings  to  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, in  turn,  would  subtnlt  his  recotn- 
mendaUons  to  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

This  is  the  procedure  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  and 
this  procedure  has  been  followed  In  each 
of  the  23  areas  proposed  for  wilderness 
designation  before  us  today. 

Each  area  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined by  either  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  Interior,  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries have  adtised  the  President  of 
their  findings,  and  the  President  has 
submitted  his  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. Subseouently.  bills  were  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  each  of  the  23  pro- 
posals, and  all  Interested  parlies  were 
given  full  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify.  All  re«tirces  values  have  been 
carefully  cotisldered.  including  forage, 
watershed,  timber,  minerals,  and  recre- 
ation values.  After  considering  all  these 
values,  as  well  as  the  suitability  of  these 
areas  for  wilderness  designation,  it  was 
the  committee's  firm  conclusion  and  rec- 
ommendation that  the  areas  be  desig- 
natetl  as  wilderness. 

What  Is  involved  here  Is  the  designa- 
tion of  23  separate  land  areas  that  are 
located  in  12  SUtts.  Geographically, 
these  are  located  from  Alaska  to  Florida 
and  from  Maine  to  Oregon.  The  total 
acreage  Involved  is  about  201.000  acres, 
but  the  individual  areas  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation  range  In  size 
from  3  acres  to  over  50.000. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  23  areas, 
including  climate,  location,  topography 
and  geology,  vary  extensively.  However, 
these  areas  do  have  one  overriding  com- 
mon characteristic.  Each  Is  an  undevel- 
oped tract  of  Federal  land  retaining  Its 
natural  character  without  permanent 
improvements  or  human  habitation. 
Each  Is  devoid  of  permanent  roads  and 
access  into  each  is  by  trail.  Each  can 
be  managed  and  protected  to  preserve 
Its  natural  conditions  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. Each  presents  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  and  solitude,  as 
well  as  serving  as  an  outdoor  laboratory 
for  scientific  study. 
The  designation  of  these  areas  as  wU- 


demeas  will  preserve  them  from  the  en- 
croachment of  our  modem  mechanized 
and  motorized  society.  To  the  maximum 
extent  i»ssible,  the  usual  commercializa- 
tion will  be  prohibited.  Except  in  rare 
emergencies,  the  use  of  motorized  vehi- 
cles, motorized  equipment,  motorboats, 
or  the  landing  of  aircraft  will  be  pro- 
hibited. Permanent  structures  or  instal- 
lations will  not  be  permitted.  Certain 
other  activities,  authorized  by  the  Wil- 
derness Act,  such  as  himtlng,  fishing, 
grazing,  and  tnlneral  development,  where 
now  authorized  and  permitted  within 
these  areas,  will  continue.  Even  these 
permitted  activities,  however,  must  be 
conducted  in  a  maimer  consistent  with 
the  overall  purpose  of  wilderness,  and 
they  will  be  subject  to  certain  statutory 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Wilderness 
Act.  The  primary  objective  In  any  wilder- 
ness area  Is  to  preserve  tracts  of  land 
in  an  unspoiled  and  natural  condition. 
Any  evidence  of  man  must  be  substan- 
tially unnoticeable. 

Certain  areas  were  not  entirely  free 
of  man-made  Instrusions.  In  most  in- 
stances these  were  eliminated  by  the  two 
Departments  by  exclusions  and  boimd- 
ary  adjustments.  In  other  Instances,  the 
Improvements  are  In  the  process  of  being 
removed,  and  this  will  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  true  wilder- 
ness concept,  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of 
certain  areas  In  the  proposed  Monomoy 
Wilderness  in  Massachusetts  that  had 
not  been  excluded  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior-  Here  the  committee  foimd 
numerous  nonconforming  uses  such  as 
summer  cabins,  and  the  continued  use 
of  motorized  equipment.  As  rapidly  as 
possible,  these  uses  should  be  phased  out 
and  the  excluded  areas  should  then  be 
considered  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness by  subsequent  legislation. 

One  other  exclusion  of  land  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  in  connection  «Hh  the 
proposed  Pelican  Island  WUdemess  in 
Florida.  Here  certain  land  proposed  for 
wilderness  designation  was  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  State  of  Florida  and 
because  of  this  could  not  be  included  in 
the  proposal.  Land  exchanges  with  the 
State  are  underway  and  when  these  ex- 
changes are  completed,  this  area  should 
again  be  considered  for  designation  as 
wilderness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  dele- 
tions of  land  explained  above  and  the 
addition  of  some  2.243  acres  to  the  pro- 
posed Craters  of  the  Moon  Wilderness 
Area.  H.R.  19007  reflects  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  as  submitted  to 
Congress,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  as  to  their  boundaries  rec- 
ommended for  each  ot  the  23  separate 
areas. 

For  the  purposes  of  uniform  adminis- 
tration of  these  areas,  the  committee 
adopted  language  consistent  with  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act  as  the  standard  for 
the  administration  of  all  wilderness  areas 
whether  they  be  created  from  national 
parks,  monuments,  wildlife  refuges,  or 
from  national  forests.  This  will  assure 
that  only  those  activities  authorized  by 
the  basic  Wilderness  Act  will  be  permit- 
ted in  these  new  wilderness  areas. 
Each  area  has  been  examined  by  the 


O.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  that  agency 
reports  that  there  Is  very  little  proba- 
bility for  economic  mineral  development. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  comment  at 
this  time  on  each  of  the  23  separate  areas 
proposed  for  wilderness  designation.  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  each 
area  has  been  examined  and  screened  by 
the  DepartmenLs  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior, each  has  been  recommended  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress,  and  each 
has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  Is  complete  agreement  that  these 
areas  are  in  all  respects  sulUble  for  des- 
ignation as  wilderness.  They  will  make 
a  significant  addition  to  the  existing 
wilderness  system  that  now  contains  al- 
most 10  million  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  Hit.  19001. 

Mr.  SAYUDR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  HJl.  19007.  the 
omnibus  wilderness  bill  which  would  add 
26  new  areas  to  the  naUonal  wilderness 
preservation  system.  This  bill  applies  to 
lands  already  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  and  which  are  part  of  our  na- 
tional park,  national  forest,  and  national 
wildlife  refuge  systems.  Placing  these 
lands  in  the  national  wilderness  system 
will  give  them  greater  protection  and 
assure  the  permanent  availability  of 
their  natural  treasures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

HB.  19007  Is  offered  In  response  to  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  preserve  Americas  wilder- 
ness and  60  "to  secure  for  the  American 
people  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wUdemess."  The  Wilderness  Act  provides 
for  additions  to  be  made  to  the  national 
wilderness  system  from  Government- 
owned  lands  within  tlie  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  national  wildlife 
refuges  by  congressional  enactment. 
These  lands  would  still  remain  part  of 
the  naUonal  forest,  park,  or  refuge  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  Fed- 
eral agency,  but  would  be  administered 
as  wilderness  under  the  terms  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  That  Is  exactly  what  the 
passage  of  HJl.  19007  will  do. 

I  urge  your  approval  of  this  bill  as 
consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  set  forth 
in  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Of  the  26  wilderness  units  in  H.R. 
19007,  23  are  within  national  wildlife 
refuges,  geographically  scattered  from 
Ala.<;ka  to  Florida  and  from  New  Mexico 
to  Maine.  One  is  on  the  Apache  National 
Forest  in  Arizona.  Two  are  within  na- 
tional parks,  namely  Craters  of  the 
Moon  in  Idaho  and  Petrified  Forest  In 
Arizona,  and  would  be  the  first  national 
park  wilderness  areas  to  be  placed  in  the 
national  wilderness  system.  As  a  measure 
of  the  support  for  this  legislation.  42 
Members  of  this  House  are  signed  as 
sponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  Wilderness  Act  established  a  10- 
year  schedule,  beginning  in  1964  and  end- 
ing m  1974,  for  the  review  of  potential 
wilderness  areas  on  the  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges. It  placed  on  the  three  Federal  agen- 
cies having  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
involved  the  responsibility  for  maUng 
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such  reviews  and  for  presenting  on  time 
the  agencies'  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  The  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  are  doing  a  creditable  Job  of 
meeting  the  act's  schedule  and  submit- 
ting their  wilderness  recommendations 
within  the  time  limits  set.  Unfortunately 
the  National  Part  Service  is  far  behind 
schedule. 

I  regard  it  as  most  unfortimate  that 
the  Park  Service  has  failed  to  keep  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  as  legaUy  pro- 
vided in  the  Wilderness  Act.  At  the  time 
this  legislation  was  being  considered  by 
this  body  in  1964.  the  Park  Service  had 
advised  the  Congress  that  it  saw  no  rea- 
son why  it  could  not  meet  the  review 
schedule  of  the  act. 

Yet  today.  6  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  with  only  4  years  remaining 
before  all  reviews  must  be  completed  and 
agency  recommendations  laid  before  the 
Congress,  recommendations  for  only  five 
imits  within  the  national  park  system 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  out 
of  57  required  to  be  reviewed.  With  60 
percent  of  the  permitted  time  gone  by. 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  required  job 
has  been  done  by  the  Park  Service.  This 
failure  of  the  Park  Service  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  Congress  is  documented  m 
detail  in  an  article  Utled  "Lost  in  the 
Wilderness:  The  National  Park  Service." 
which  appeared  in  the  Living  Wilderness 
for  spring  1970,  a  quarterly  magazine 
published  by  the  Wilderness  Society.  I 
will  include  the  complete  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks.  It  reflects  the  critical  atti- 
tude expressed  by  many  other  citizen 
organizations  over  the  country  that  the 
Park  Service  has  not  obeyed  the  require- 
ments of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  National  Park  Service  had  been 
inslstins  that  it  must  complete  its  mas- 
ter plan  In  full  detail  for  each  park  unit 
before  it  could  prepare  a  wilderness  rec- 
ommendation for  the  Congress.  These 
master  plans  are  each  taking  3  or  4  years 
to  prepare.  There  Is  no  reason  why  de- 
cisions as  to  what  portions  of  a  national 
park  shall  be  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness desl^ation  should  be  held  up  while 
somebody  argues  over  how  many  parking 
places  there  shall  be  in  each  parking  lot, 
how  many  campsites  in  each  automobile 
campground,  the  number  of  tables  in 
each  picnic  ground,  the  size  and  facilities 
to  be  planned  in  each  visitor  center,  the 
nimiber  of  stalls  in  each  public  rest  room, 
et  cetera.  Once  the  type  and  general  lo- 
cation of  each  development  has  been  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Service,  it  should  be 
entirely  practical  to  determine  the  areas 
to  be  recommended  for  wilderness  desig- 
nations, and  so  forth,  to  be  left  alone, 
unchanged  by  the  works  of  man,  so  that 
the  full  wonder  and  beauty  of  nature's 
creation  remain  undisturbed  for  the  in- 
spiration of  us  all.  Furthermore,  the  more 
than  50  years  of  experience  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  shown  that  there 
is  nothing  permanent  about  any  master 
plan.  Each  is  subject  to  oontmual  change 
and  to  periodic  complete  overhaul. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  and 
in  response  to  the  criticisms  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, ofliciaLj  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice have  indicated  that  the  Service  will 


revise  its  wilderness  review  procedures 
as  affected  by  master  planning  and  tixey 
have  stated  that  despite  the  limited  time 
remaining  U\e  Service  expects  to  have  all 
57  wilderness  recommendations  by  the 
required  deadline  of  September  3.  1974. 
We  are  awaiting  confirmation  of  this  in- 
tention in  the  form  of  definite  schedules 
for  the  next  4  years. 

The  Congress  will  expect  these  rec- 
ommendations to  take  serious  account  of 
the  extraordinary  quality  and  extent  of 
the  wilderness  contained  within  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  to  reflect  these 
characteristics  fully.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  insist  that  its  mandate 
as  contained  in  the  Wilderness  Act  shall 
be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  highly  significant 
occasion  when  26  wilderness  areas  are  of- 
fered to  this  House  for  its  decision 
whether  to  add  them  to  the  national 
wilderness  system.  Passage  of  the  legis- 
lation which  would  do  this  wlU  be  a 
splendid  contribution  by  the  members  of 
this  body  to  protecting  a  pure  and  un- 
spoiled portion  of  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment. It  will  assure  that  some  parts  of 
our  coimtry  will  remain  as  welcome  ref- 
uges from  the  speed,  the  noise,  and  the 
incessent  change  wliich  this  p.ge  of  the 
machine  is  so  relentlessly  Imposing  on 
us  almost  everywhere  else.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  add  today  to  the  Impres- 
sive record  which  the  9l5t  Congress  had 
made  for  itself  and  for  the  Nation  in 
working  for  a  better  environment  for  all 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  HH.  19007  and  enhance  their  illus- 
trious record  as  conservationists  and  de- 
fenders of  the  environment. 

The  article  follows: 

Lost  in  thz  Wildrness:  The  N.\tiohal 

Park  Service 

(By  Ernest  M.  Dlokerman) 

("Tbe  National  Pu-k  Service  shall  speed  up 
WUdernees  studies  to  get  this  program  on 
scheduJe." — Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter 
J.  BicHel.  oD  a  pubUc  poster  entitled  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Policy  Ouldeline«.) 

Not  a  single  acre  of  tbe  national  parks  has 
been  placed  In  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  more  than  five  and  une-balf 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
on  September  3,  19&4.  No  wonder  the  Na- 
tional Park  Serrlce  is  accused  o(  foot-drag- 
ging. 

As  most  readers  know,  the  WUdemess  Act 
prescribed  a.  period  of  ten  years  during  which 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  tbe  UJS.  Bureau  of  Spore  Plsberlee  and 
Wildlife  must  Ktudy  roadless  units  of  5,000 
acres  or  more  within  their  Jurisdictions,  and 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
through  the  President  as  to  tbelr  sultabtuty 
for  Inclusion  In  the  WUdemeas  System.  tSuch 
areas,  when  admitted  to  the  wilderness  Sys- 
tem, are  affected  only  with  regard  to  pro- 
tection from  non-wildemess  developments, 
and  are  not  removed  from  the  respective 
jurisdicUons.)  The  Forest  Service  and  tbe  VS. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  have 
both  made  6er:ous  efforts  to  nx>ve  forward. 

Plainly,  the  benefits  of  the  WUdemeas  Act 
are  Intended  for  the  preeent  generation  as 
well  OS  for  future  generations,  as  the  Seore- 
tary  of  the  Interior  bas  in  effect  re^nded 
the  Park  Service.  With  the  prescribed  Mn- 
yaar  period  more  than  half  over,  the  faUure 
of  the  Park  Service,  after  an  abortive  atart. 
to  aocompllah  a  single  wUdemess  desl^oatioa 
thus  far  warranty  a  crlUcal  look  into  what 
bas  happened. 

Field  bearings  haye  been  held  for  17  na- 
Uonal parka  or  moaume&U  out  of  approxi- 


mately 67  required  to  be  reviewed  In  the  ten- 
year  period. 

From  the  17  field  hearings  held,  proposals 
for  only  5  parks  or  monuments  have  been 
submitted  to  the  CongrecE.  The  other  la  are 
stUl  in  various  stafres  of  restudy  within  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Ol  the  five  propo&als  sent  to  tbe  Coognas, 
bills  have  been  introduced  for  each  in  one 
or  both  houses  In  the  current  9l5t  CoogreaB, 
but  no  public  hearings  have  been  held  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee. 

Because  of  the  change  In  admlnlatraUoa 
two  of  tbe  five  park  wilderness  propoeals 
pending  before  Oongreaa — Petrified  Ptsrest 
National  Park  (Artsona)  and  Craters  of  the 
Moon  National  Monument  (Idaho) — were 
returned  to  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (I.e., 
the  president's  office)  for  the  present  admin- 
istration's oomment:  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau: 
Craters  of  the  Moon  is  still  being  held. 

The  other  three  of  the  five  proposals  nib- 
mltted  to  Congress  by  the  Park  Service  are 
resting  silently  in  the  Congressional  com* 
mlttees'  files.  These  are  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park,  Lava  Beds  National  Monument, 
and  Pinnacles  National  Monument  (all  in 
California).  The  Park  Service's  wilderness 
recommendations  for  these  three  parks  are 
considered  Inadequate  by  conservationist 
groups,  compared  to  the  total  vUdemesa 
within  each  of  these  parks.  It  was  deemed 
desirable  to  return  them  to  tbe  President  for 
consideration  by  the  new  admin mtrstiop^ 
with  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  pro- 
posals But  tbe  propoeals  have  not  been  sent 
back  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Congress  must  bear  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  to  place  part  of  any 
national  park  in  the  National  WUdemess 
System.  Oonservaciontsts  and  the  National 
Park  Berries  an  in  substantial  agreement  on 
wUdenMBS  proposals  for  Craters  of  the  Moon 
Nstlooal  Monument  and  for  Petrified  For- 
est National  Park,  which  originally  cleared 
the  President's  office  (Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
in  April  of  IEM8.  Yet  no  wUdemess  bUls  were 
introduced  in  Congress  for  either  park  untu 
1069.  Tlien.  with  a  change  In  administration, 
as  noted  above,  both  proposals  were  returned 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  the 
new  administration  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  opinions.  This,  has  caused  a  further 
delay  la  enacting  wUdemess  leglAlatlon  for 
these  two  parks. 

What  about  the  13  national  park  areas  on 
which  field  hearings  have  been  held,  but  on 
which  nothing  vi&lble  has  happened  since? 
Hearings  were  held  on.  all  la  between  June 
1966  and  December  1968 — from  15  months 
to  almost  4  years  ago.  At  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument.  New  Mexico,  there  was 
general  agreement  by  everyone  testifying  at 
tbe  bearing  held  December  3,  1968,  that  be- 
cause of  desirability  of  making  extensive 
arcbeologlc&I  excavations  and  doing  work  es- 
sential to  pre&ervlDg  ancient  ruins  through- 
out the  monument,  there  shorld  be  no  wU- 
demess deslgnaUon.  At  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
taliu  National  Park  (North  Carolina-Ten- 
nassee) ,  the  proposed  transmountaln  road 
(disapproved  overwhelmingly  by  tbe  wit- 
nesses at  the  public  hearings  June  13  and 
IS,  1966,  and  twice  rejected  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interlnr.  yet  not  withdrawn  by  the 
National  Park  Service)  has  stalled  consider- 
ation of  the  wilderness  proposal.  I3ie  wilder- 
ne&s  pFopo&als  for  the  other  ten  parks  are. 
for  practical  purposes,  somewhere  in  Umbo. 
MeaningftU  loformatlou  as  to  the  status  of 
any  one  of  them  is  virtually  impossible  to 
obtain. 

No  wUdemess  field  hearings  were  held  by 
the  National  Park  Service  during  1969.  nor 
have  any  been  scheduled  a«  of  this  wrlUng 
for  1970.  There  la  considerable  specolatloa 
aa  to  what  accounts  for  this  vlolatloo  by  the 
Natloxkal  Park  Servioe  of  the  Copgrnaslonal 
mandate  in  the  Wilderness  Act.  Many  Indi- 
viduals la  t2ie  fiet^loe  sincerely  bcUeve  In 
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IM  T»lues  of  wIlderneM  »nd  earnosHj  want 

about  aa  ellKtl"  program  ol  'rtW""'"  JV 
'lews  wimln  the  Park  Serrlce.  and  they  it- 
a.r»e  the  fullest  encouragement.  But  the  nc- 
frt  (or  the  flist  5S  jear»  of  the  10-y.ar  re- 
v"-  period  .pruned  m  the  Wldem^.  ^ 
indlcatee  that  Individual  efforta  within  the 
S,?i^^r^«  not  b«n  .uaclent  to  mo.,  th. 
»lldeme«a  renew  program  forward.  At  tne 
^d  <n^  yeaia  the  «oer.  of  the  naUowa 
Dark.— the  people— are  .tlU  waiting  for  the 

tt^r^  of%ny  national  park  to  be  placed 
m    tM    Natlonil    WUd.m«-    Sy.«m    and 

thereby  be  given  the  needed  protection  oJ  the 

""i^'u"  ^^t  dealgnatlon  of   wUd«n-a 
anas  under  the  WUdemea.  Act  would  re- 
«""    freedom  which  th.  ?«*?"'«  ^ 
MdKlonaUy    exercl«d    to    Introduce    man- 
^.    Changes    anywh.r.    In    "T    "J^^ 
nark  Thli  w«»  the  Intention  of  the  AM  and 
S^uld  reprewnt  a  conalderahle  UmltaUon  of 
Park  Serrlce  policy  and  Pf«"ce-.  lUnlta- 
Uon    that   bureaucraclea    generally    tend    to 
»TOld.  (An  Intereetlng  a.p«:t  of  the  appUoa- 
tion  of  the  Wlldemesa  Act  to  our  national 
p,rk.  to  that  It  wlU  have  UtUe  or  no  r«trlc- 
an   effect    on    the    individual    cltlaen   who 
cornea  to  enjoy  the  natural  heauUe.  and  nat- 
Sal  envlTonment  of  a  park.l   An  lncr».lnj 
number  of  people   have   wondered   why   the 
cltuen-owner  of  a  park  who  pluckj  a  alngl. 
Sower  from  a  plant  which  wUl  bloom  again 
neat  snnng  U  subject  to  ImmodUte  arrert. 
while  in  the  same  park  the  Park  Service  can 
turn  a  fleet  of  bulldorera  looae  to  strip  every 
vestige  of   plant  life  from   a   mounlalnalde 
with  utter  impunity.  It  1.   right  ">"  «he 
vlaltors  to  a  park  should  not  pick  the  Bow- 
era— Uiey  should  be  left  lor  the  next  vUStor 
to  enjoj  while  they  laat   But  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous imbalance  In  our  national  park  phlloa- 
oohy    and    pracaoe    when    we    deplore    the 
plucking  of  a  single  bloeaom,  yet  ImpoM  no 
leetralnte   on    where    and   when   thoM   who 
have  the  duty  of  protecting  our  parka  may 
strip  the  landscape  bare    Application  of  the 
WUderoeaa  Act  to  the  national  parka  la  de- 
signed to  a«iui«  that  the  wud  portion,  of  our 
national   parka   remain    forever   fr*.   of   th. 
works  and  the  machine,  of  man 

There  seems  to  be  an  eiceaalve  drive  Ui 
more  recent  yearn  by  K>me  Park  aerrice  ad- 
mlnlitratora  to  put  their  own  stamp  on  each 
park  There  la  a  driving  need.  apparenUy,  for 
at  big  dealgn  and  conatructlon  dlvlalon  to 
kmn  Itaelf  occupied  continuously  m  orter 
to  use  up  It.  appropriation..  Of  couTM  there 
wlU  b.  and  should  be.  roada,  vlaltor  oanteia, 
oampgrounda.  headquarter.,  etc  .  In  the  na- 
Uonkl  parka,  but  theM  .hould  be  .harply 
limited,  located  with  ertreme  dlacrtmlna- 
tlon  and  wherever  poaalble,  placed  ouUlde  of 
the  unit  ItKlf  In  accordance  with  compre- 
hensive regional  plan. 

Before  considering  the  action  that  can  be 
taken  IndlvlduaUy  and  collectively  to  move 
iliead  on  wlldemeia  propoMl.  for  the  na- 
tional park  system.  It  wUl  be  worth^Ue 
to  consider  broadly  the  propoaala  the  Park 
Service  ha.  prewnted  thua  far.  The  Serv- 
ice-s  propoeal  for  each  of  the  17  parks  on 
Which  Oeld  hearings  have  been  held  1.  com- 
mented upon  in  Bome  detail  In  the  supple- 
ment accompanying  thl.  general  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  aubject.  These  detailed  comment. 
are  offered  for  the  attention  of  Indlvlduau 
and  organliadona  who  feel  a  special  Intereat 
m  one  or  more  of  the  17  park.  Here  we  ahan 
consider  tlie  general  character  of  the  Park 
Service's  wUdemea.  propoMla.  and  examln. 
why.  In  our  opinion,  many  of  the  propoeal. 
(all  short  of  being  adequate.  It  1.  apparent 
that  a  limited  number  of  factora  account 
for  moat  omlsalona  of  natural  area,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  inJormed  local  persona, 
qualify  a.  wilderness.  The«  factor,  are ; 

a  -Bulfer  sonea,"  or  "WlldemeM  Tluartj- 
old»"  These  are  luually  located  along  roada 
or  part  boondaitaa.  A  Park  8«noe  thaory 
hold,  that  adjoining  any  statutory  wilder- 
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ness  area  .hould  be  an  admlnUtratlvely  e.- 
tabll.h««l  zone  Mrvmg  a.  a  threshold  or  in- 
troduction to  the  wlldemeas  lying  beyond; 
such  a  aone  would  be  aubject  w  resttlctad 
development,  a.  a  «rt  of  "haUway  houM 
to  ih«  wllderna...  The  fallacy  of  thU  theory 
Ue.  In  the  tact  that  such  zones  are  eiUb- 
lished  by  administrative  regulation  only,  not 
by  law  and  KJ  are  subject  to  change  at  any 
tune  by  the  agency;  the  tone  may  be  any- 
where from  a  sUteenth  of  a  mile  to  two  or 
three  mile,  wide,  without  any  regard  for  the 
actual  wlldemeM  qualiue.  of  the  arbltrartly 
excluded  area;  there  U  no  provision  In  the 
WUdemesa  Act  authorlilng  any  auch  ground, 
tor  withholding  from  the  protecUon  of  the 
WUdemeM  Act  land  which  maeta  the  legal 
criteria  for  wUdemea..  A.  practiced  by  th. 
Park  Service  to  daU.  their  buHer  rone  pro- 
posals de(eat  the  IntenUon  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  by  arbitrarily  excluding  from  the  Na- 
Uonal  WUdemem  System  .IgnlBcant  acre- 
age which  qualllle.  tor  the  protection  of  the 

1^'^  „  .       . 

Sequola-Klngs  Canyon  and  Lanen  Volcanic 
parks  are  particularly  severe  examples  of  this 
regrettable  pracUce.  The  proposed  buffer 
zone,  for  the*  park,  are  as  much  as  one  to 
three  miles  wide.  HaU-a-doaen  other  park 
wilderness  proposals  show  tbe«!  set-backs 
along  roads  and  park  boundaries  ranging 
from  one-sixteenth  mile  to  a  quarter  or  halt 
mUe.  without  regard  to  the  wlldernMa  char- 
acter of  the  excluded  land. 

h  Roads  Of  the  17  park,  reviewed  to  date. 
the  Park  Service  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions for  Ave  of  them  omit  important  area. 
of  natural  wilderness  becauM  the  Park  Serv- 
ice wants  to  buUd  roada  therein.  Prevent- 
ing such  road  construcUon  was  exactly  the 
ourpoae  In  pasalug  the  WUderneas  Act.  Con- 
grea.  wanted  to  assure  that  the  wUderoeas  In 
the  National  Parks  (and  In  the  National 
Wildlife  Befugea,  and  in  the  Primitive  Area, 
of  the  Nauonal  Foreata)  would  r«naln  wUd 
and  roadleu. 

The  outstanding  example  of  new  road  con- 
struction proposed  through  the  wilderness 
IS  of  course,  the  Park  Serrtces  proposed 
trinsmountaln  road  through  the  wUdernM. 
of  the  western  half  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  Lem  than  100 
mile,  away  from  the  Great  Smoklea  park 
and  leea  than  a  year  after  the  cltlaen.  had 
roundly  denounced  that  proposed  trans- 
mountain  road,  the  Park  Service  announced 
Its  plan  to  build  a  new  national  parkway 
lengthwlae  through  the  mountain-top  wUder- 
neaa  of  Uttle,  aO,000-acre  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Historical  Park.  SlmUarly  In  Lassen 
Volcanic  Lava  Beds,  and  Pinnacles  Parks, 
the  Services  recommendations  excluded 
significant  area,  of  existing  wilderness  on 
the  plea  that  It  wants  to  buUd  roads  Instead 
There  Is  lltue  point  in  having  a  natlotial 
policy  of  wUdemeas  preservation  as  declared 
by  the  Congresa  In  the  Wilderness  Law  If.  be- 
fore the  law  can  be  applied,  the  t«spon.lble 
government  agencies  are  flrst  going  to  be 
allowed  to  sabotage  the  wuderness. 

c  Oraalng  In  some  wertern  parks,  grazing 
Is  BtUl  allowed  under  permit.  BecauM  of 
prewnt  graalng.  de  facto  or  natural  wilder- 
ness wa.  excluded  from  the  Park  Serrlee  pro- 
PO.S1B  for  Lava  Beds  and  Pinnacle..  On  the 
other  hand,  at  Ohirlcahua  National  Monu- 
ment  (Arlaona).  the  Park  Service  arranged 
to  terminate  the  graslng  shortly  before  pre- 
narlng  Its  wilderness  propoeal.  and  then  in- 
cluded wilderness  which  otharwue  would 
potflbly  have  been  excluded. 

Bather  than  excluding  from  the  National 
WUdemOB  Syrtem  an  area  being  prewnUy 
rraKd  but  which  otherwise  meets  legal 
wllderneaa  standards,  the  Park  Service 
should  recommend  such  area,  for  wllder- 
neu  detfgnatlon  and  dlacontlnue  the 
psrmltMKl  graalng  a.  promptly  aa  pracOcable. 
d  Inholdlng.  (land  .tlU  privately  owned 
within  the  boundarlea  of  a  park).  At 
Plnnaclea  National  Monument  the  pfoMnoa 
of  three  nnaU  Inholdlng  wa.  cited  by  the 


Park  Service  a.  reaun  for  excluding  from 
wlldernea.  dejlgnatlon  a  large  "«•  »'  '"- 
rounding  park  wllderneM.  Private  Inholdlng. 
cannot  be  placed  In  the  National  WUderneM 
System.  Whether  or  not  the  Inholdlng  meet. 
wUderneM  .tandards  Is  Irrelevant  In  deter- 
mining whether  surrounding  park  land  shaU 
be  placed  in  the  wlldemes.  system.  Only  the 
federally  owned  park  land  U  required  to  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  WUderneM  Act. 

e  General  omlMlons  In  halt  a  dosen  parka. 
including  Arche.  (Utah  I,  Bryce  CanyoE 
(Utah),  and  Chlrlcahua,  substantial  areaa 
of  wlldeme«i  have  been  excluded  tfo"  P*''' 
Service  wilderness  proposals.  Examination  ol 
these  proposals,  a.  issued  at  the  tune  of  tjie 
Beld  hearing.,  reveal.  U«le  solid  reason  tOT 
these  omlsalona.  The  omitted  areas,  In  the 
ludgment  of  conservation  leaders  personally 
fanSllar  with  them,  quality  as  wll1.'°"»j 
Yet  the  Service's  proposal  may  have  taueo 
to  mention  them,  or  may  have  offered  reason, 
not  warranted  by  the  term,  of  the  Wllderne- 
Law  l.uch  u  that  a  herd  of  cattle  U  occaalon- 
ally  driven  on  foot  via  a  uall  across  an  area) . 
or  omission  may  be  defended  on  the  Pround. 
that  It  u  dealrabl.  to  build  a  road  t"?"«^ 
the  area  (aa  at  Lava  Bed.  NaUonal 
Monument).  , 

In  some  parks,  wilderness  areas  of  leas 
than  S.OOO  acres  were  omitted  presumably 
because  the  WlldemeM  Act  does  not  require 
the  Park  Service  to  review  them.  Even  so.  it 
IS  worth  noting  that  the  Service  has.  m  such 
narks  as  PUmacles.  Arches,  and  Shenan- 
doah (Virginia),  voluntarily  recommended 
mdlvldual  WlldemeM  areas  which  '»n«»'° 
lesa  than  5.000  seres.  The  WUderneas  Act  doe. 
not  prohibit  the  estabUshment  of  wlldernMS 
areas  of  less  than  6.000  acres;  It  sUnply  doea 
not  require  the  Park  Service  to  review  anu 
under  5.000  acres.  Given  the  declared  poUcy 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  to  preserve  the  na- 
tion', resource  of  wilderness,  wild  lands  m 
anv  national  park  which  meet  the  wllder- 
neM  criteria  of  the  Act  should  be  'ecom- 
tnended  for  addition  to  the  Natlona  Wilder- 
ness System  unleM  there  Is  a  compelling  and 

positive  reaaon  for  omitting  them.  

K  new  factor  which  has  been  Introduced 
contribute,  heavily  to  the  »l°w-down  In 
WlldemeM  reviews  by  the  National  Park 
Service  This  tie.  wUderoess  reviews  to 
master  planning  procedures  which  cause  un- 
necesury  delay,  to  the  public  hearing  proc- 
eM  for  a  given  park  unOI  the  maatet  plan  U 
completed.  ^  .  i-  >.i. 

Decldmg  what  1.  vidldemeM.  what  I.  hla- 
torlcal.  what  has  value  a.  a  special  natural 
feature,  where  .haU  be  the  center,  of  con- 
centrated use— all  thl.  1.  Important.  It  U 
nrooer  that  wlldemeM  recommendations  be 
deterred  until  thU  stage  of  the  maater  plan- 
nmg  has  been  taken  care  of.  But  that  u  not 
what  IS  happenmg.  »„_•_ 

The  dlfflculty  Is  that  the  Park  Service 
WlldemeM  proposals  are  held  up  while  It  goe. 
into  everlasting  detail  regarding  the  general 
speclficaUons  for  any  new  roads  proposed, 
the  location  and  speclflc  feature,  of  any 
rtaltor  center.,  sanitary  laciutlea.  the  ca- 
pacity and  design  of  any  automobile  camp- 
grounda.  the  routing  of  new  tralla.  the  loM- 
tion  of  parkmg  areaa  and  overlooks.  ete^ThU 
degree  of  planning  detail  1.  unc^led  for 
before  determmlng  th.  boundarle.  of  wilder- 
ness areas  to  be  recommended  With  two, 
three  and  even  more  years  being  taken  to 
complete  the  master  plan  tor  a  park  the 
Wllderneaa  review  proceM  will  be  hopalejsly 
mired  and  all  sight  wlU  be  lost  of  the  Wlldw- 
neas  Acts  1814  deadline  tor  completion  of  the 
reviews.  _«t.»*. 

The  Park  Senrtoe  needa  to  separate  wuoer- 
neu  review  from  maater  planning  after  the 
initial  stage  of  delineating  th«  wUd  landa 
as  dutlnct  from  developed  area..  The  Serv- 
ice  mu.t  alao  staff  Itself  adequauly  and 
authoritatively  to  handle  the  wUdemes.  le- 
vlews  Above  all,  It  must  adopt  a  po«ltl« 
WlldemeM  philosophy  and  decide  that  in 
aoootdaivce  with  the  spedflcally  sUt«l  poUey 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a.  well  aa 
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Congr«H  It  u  going  to  get  on  with  tbe  job 
and  accomplish  the  objective  ot  the  WUder- 
neu  Act  at  written. 

The  principal  approaches  to  encouraging 
the  National  Park  Service  to  do  it*  aastgnad 
Job  under  tbe  Wilderness  Act  are  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  througb  the 
members  ot  the  Congress. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  HlcJtel 
haa  declared,  as  part  of  the  message  on  a 
pubUc  poster  he  issued  about  November  1669, 
entitled  "National  Park  Service  PoUcy  Ouide- 
Unee":  'The  National  Park  Serrlee  ahall 
speed  up  wilderness  studies  to  get  this  pro- 
gram on  schedule."  Secretary  Hlckel  needs  to 
bear  firsthsnd  from  confiervaUoniste  who 
•upport  him  In  his  efforts  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Wilderness  Law.  Hli  address 
Is:  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
D.C.  20240.  He  can  make  sure  that  tbe  Park 
Service  sets  up  an  adequate  and  competent 
staff  to  carry  on  the  vital  park  wlldemess 
reviews  Tbe  Idea  that  the  national  parks  are 
Intended  to  be  administered  primarily  as 
ektraordlnary  natural  areas  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  should  be  streesed. 
The  best  way  to  assure  this  objective  Is  to 
place  ID  the  National  Wlldemesa  Preserva- 
tion System  all  park  lands  which  qualify 
under  tbe  Wlldemess  Act. 

The  altitude  of  the  members  of  Congreos  Is 
of  extreme  importance  l  n  de  termmlng 
whether  any  government  agency  applies  a 
particular  Isw  effectively  *nd  promptly.  Clt- 
laens  should  use  their  Influence  with  their 
reqwetlve  Representatives  and  Senators  In 
rmntrnii  to  see  that  the  mandate  of  Congress 
ttseU  Is  carried  out  to  produce  a  wilderness 
proposal  for  their  favorite  national  park  or 
monument.  The  member  of  Oongreee  wlU 
probably  refer  such  letter*  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice for  comment.  The*e  letters  will  have  the 
effect  of  telling  the  Park  Service  desrly  and 
flrmly  that  the  members  want  action  and  the 
Service  must  get  busy. 

Bach  concerned  individual  can  greatly  ex- 
pand his  or  her  influence  by  perstiadlng 
clubs  &nd  other  org&nlxstlonB  in  their  com- 
munity to  write  on  this  subject  to  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  and  to  their  representatives 
In  the  Congress. 

Persoiu  who  live  near  a  national  park,  or 
visit  one  anywhere,  can  help  by  dropping 
In  at  park  headquarters  and  telling  the  su- 
perintendent or  one  of  his  staff  of  their  In- 
terest in  having  the  wlldemeas  of  that  park 
placed  in  the  NaUonal  WlldernesB  Systfem. 
Let  superintendents  and  their  staffs  become 
aware  of  the  strength  of  the  public  demand 
for  wlldemess  protection  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Law. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  a  great 
opportunity  under  the  WUdemesa  Act  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  wlldemess  In 
America.  Let's  encourage  It  to  do  this  Job 
which  It  has  b«en  aasl^ied  In  behalf  of  the 
pec^le  of  the   nation  1 

AJtCBCS   KSTIONAL    MONTTMKirr — UT*K 

Special  problems:  "Buffer  zone"  exclusions. 

Wlldemess  bearing  held  December  14. 1067. 
at  Moab.  Utah.  No  acUon  since  by  NaUonal 
Park  Services.  However,  as  of  January  30, 
1&A9,  President  Johnson  added  by  executive 
order  48.043  acres  to  the  monument,  raising 
the  total  acreage  to  83.953  acres. 

Tbs  National  Park  Service  wlldemess  plan 
omits  lar|«  sections  of  the  park  lying  east  of 
the  prtnelpal  road  which  qualify  as  wilder- 
ness under  the  deffnitlon  of  the  Wilderness 
Act:  omits  a  atrip  one-eighth  mile  wide  along 
most  of  tbe  eastern  boundary  of  the  park; 
and  omits  a  large  continuous  tract.  Includ- 
ing Courthouse  Towers,  which  lies  west  of 
the  principal  road  In  the  southern  portion 
of  the  park-  The  Park  Service  wlldemess 
recommendations  totals  only  13,743  acree. 
whereas  the  corner  vatlonlsts '  wilderness 
profxieal  (with  these  sreas  included )  totals 
38.000  acne. 

The  presence  of  a  legaUyw<«tal>llshed  stock 
driveway   tlutnigh   the   Oourthousa  Towers 


ssotloD  Is  offerad  by  the  Service  as  gyrrands 
for  oouiUtng  this  aecuon  from  wlldemsss 
designation.  As  long  as  the  stock  is  simply 
walked  over  this  route  at  infrequent  tntar- 
vats  and  not  aocompaixied  by  any  motor  va- 
hide.  It  would  not  appear  to  cooatttute  a 
violation  of  the  legal  deOnltlan  of  wUdO' 
nets. 

With  the  addition  of  48,»43  acree  to  the 
park  as  of  January  30.  10^.  it  Is  urgent  that 
this  addition  be  studied  for  its  wUderzissa 
qualiues  and  that  appropriate  recommeoda- 
Uons  be  sent  by  mterested  dtlaens  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

■XrcS  CAirTOH    HATXONAX.   PSSX — ^tTTAB 

Special  problems:  "Buffer  aone"  exclu- 
sions. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  December  11,  1967. 
at  Pangultch,  Utah.  No  action  since  by  the 
NaUonal  Park  Serlvce. 

The  preliminary  wildamaas  proposal  of  tbe 
Service  is  very  good  In  many  respects.  Includ- 
ing as  It  does  the  major  part  of  the  park 
lylzig  east  of  the  principal  road  and  south  of 
Water  Canyon — comprLslng   17,900  acres. 

However,  omitted  despite  tbelr  wilderness 
qualiUes  are:  the  Pink  Cliffs  wUdemeas. 
containing  approximately  3,000  acres,  lying 
north  of  Utah  highway  B4  and  otherwise 
bounded  by  the  park  boundary;  an  area  of 
about  2.000  acres  In  tbe  vicinity  of  Parla  View 
WeU  (adjoining  the  Service's  proposal);  and 
the  1/16-mlle-wlde  strip  along  almost  the  en- 
tire east  and  south  boundaries  (about  000 
acres).  These  excluded  areas  qualify  as  wil- 
derness under  the  definition  of  the  Wlldemeas 
Act,  and.  added  to  the  Service's  proposal,  re- 
sult in  a  conservationists'  wilderness  reoom- 
meodBtton  totaling  23.800  acres  out  of  the 
36.010  seres  contained  In  tbe  par^ 

Let  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  know  of 
your  preference  for  the  larger  33,e00-acre 
wlldemess  designation  and  ask  htm  to  enlarge 
the  Park  Service's  recommendations  accord- 
ingly. 

CSFROL   kKkr   NSTIONAI.   MOITUICKHT — ^UTSH 

Special  problems:  "Buffer  sone"  exclusions 
and  general  omission 

Wilderness  hearing  held  December  13. 
1067,  at  Loa,  Utah.  No  action  since  by  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  However,  as  of  January 
30,  lOM.  President  Johnson,  by  executive 
order,  added  315,056  seres  to  the  monument, 
raising  the  total  acreage  to  254,230  acres. 

The  National  Park  Service  wlldemess  pro- 
posal for  33,074  acree  would  place  the  major 
portion  of  the  monument's  previous  total  of 
30,173  acres  In  ttie  NaUonal  WUdemeas  Sys- 
tem and  accordingly  is  to  be  praised.  How- 
ever, an  additional  7.000-acre  area  which 
qualifies  as  wUdemeas  under  the  definition  of 
the  Wllderneee  Act  is  excluded  by  excessive 
settmcks  of  the  Service's  proposed  wilderness 
hoxindary  along  the  two  principal  park  roads, 
by  a  l/3-mlle  aet-back  all  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  botindary  of  the  park,  and  by 
omission  of  the  extreme  northern  section  of 
tbe  park  because  graalng  Is  currently  per- 
mitted there.  Instead,  consistent  with  tbe 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Wllderneaa  Law 
and  its  definition  of  wlldemee?,  wilderness 
boundaries  should  be  drawn  close  to  tbe  edge 
of  roads  and  should  coincide  with  tbe  park 
boundary  wherever  the  area  itself  posaeeses 
the  characteristics  of  wilderness,  as  is  true  at 
Capitol  Beef  National  Monument.  The  ex- 
treme northern  section  of  the  monument 
should  be  recommended  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation, with  the  permit  for  the  lemponiry 
graxlng  to  be  discontinued  as  early  as  prac- 
tical. These  addlUons.  totaling  7,000  acres 
and  recommended  at  the  public  hearing  by 
coruervatlonlffta.  would  provide  a  total  wil- 
derness proposal  of  Jurt  over  30.000  acree. 

The  Park  Service  proposal  wi>a]d  divide  a 
reoopimended  block  of  wlldemees  lying  south 
of  Utah  highway  34  and  east  of  Oapltol  Beef 
Soesilc  Drive  Into  four  separate  wlldemees 
sactloos  because  of  three  ll't'eetock  driveways 
cutting  acroaa  tills  portion  of  the  pai^.  If  not 
aooompanlad  by  a  motor  vehicle,  these  would 


not  appear  to  constitute  a  vlolatioa  of  tba 
wlldemess  as  legally  deOned.  Accordingly. 
this  entire  block  can  and  should  be  deAg- 
nated  as  a  single,  unbroken  wilderness  area. 
Hie  entire  wlldemeas  proposal  would  then  be 
(Tootatnad  within  two  (inaiead  of  Ave)  sec* 
tlons. 

With  the  addition  of  315.056  acr«a  to  tha 
monument  by  Pretfdent  Johnson's  executive 
order  of  January  30.  1069,  a  vastly  locreaaed 
area  within  the  monument  needs  to  be 
studied  for  possible  wlldemesa  designation. 
Interested  citizens  and  their  local  groups  are 
urged  to  make  field  studies  and  then  leod 
their  renom  roand  a  tlons  ^o  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

CXSAB    BESIAKS    NATIDNAl.    MOHTrjaKI>fT — 

UTAH 

Special  problems :  "Buffer  sone"  exclusions. 

Wilderness  hearing  htfd  December  11, 1967, 
at  Cedar  City.  Utah.  No  action  since  by  the 
National  Park  Servlce. 

Tbe  Park  Servloe's  preliminary  wlldemesa 
proposal  Is  highly  commendable,  except  that 
the  proposed  wlldemess  boundary  is  set  back 
distantly  from  the  road  which  winds  from 
north  to  south  cloee  to  the  esetem  boundary 
of  the  monuincot,  and  Is  arbitrarily  set  back 
l/16tb  of  a  mile  frocn  the  park  boundary  on 
ttie  north,  the  south,  and  the  west.  Inas- 
much as  tile  area  within  these  set-bsdca 
meets  the  definition  of  wlldemeea  in  the  WU- 
demess  Act  and  the  National  Parks  are  In- 
tended prlmarUy  to  be  natural  areas,  not 
man-developed  areas,  it  Is  right  that  the  wU- 
damssa  boundarlea  aiiould  be  drawn  close  to 
tb«  road  and  should  coincide  with  the  park 
boundary.  Instead  of  a  wllderneaa  area  of 
4^100  acres  (as  preliminarily  reccmmeoded 
by  the  Park  Service),  a  wlldemeas  area  of 
S300  acres  la  recommended  by  oonservatloo 
groups  and  indlviduala.  The  monument  con- 
tains a  total  of  e.lM  acres. 

CRAOO   CANTON    NSTTONAL   UOKtrMXKT — 
NKW   aCKXIOO 

Special  problem :  Archeologlcal  features. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  December  3,  1968, 
at  Aztec.  New  Mexico. 

Because  of  the  extent  and  the  Importance 
of  the  archeologlcal  ruins  within  this  monu- 
ment contaliUng  61,509  acres,  the  National 
Park  Service  recommended  that  none  of  it 
t>e  placed  In  the  National  WUdemeas  Preser- 
vation System.  A  long-term  program  of 
archeologlcal  explora-tion'is  going  on  which 
requires  motor  vehicle  transportation  of  the 
crews  and  excavauon  of  tbe  land-  Purtber, 
presarvatlon  of  tbe  ruins  to  forestall  tbe 
debUltles  of  age  and  the  assorted  forces  of 
erosion  requires  the  use  of  a  wide  range  ot 
mechanical  equipment.  All  of  this  is  con- 
trary u>  the  concept  of  wlldemees  and  to  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Wlldemess  Act.  The  Park 
Service  holds  that  In  this  case  the  extraordi- 
nary quality  of  the  remains  of  the  historic 
and  prehistoric  cultures  is  the  dominant 
value  of  the  monument,  and  that  wUdemeas 
classification  would  prevent  proper  Inveeti- 
gatlon  and  protection  thereof.  After  due 
study,  concerned  indlvldttals  and  conserva- 
tion organizations  concurred  in  the  NPS 
position  at  tills  time. 

CHmcaBUA   HATIOtfAL   UOVmfKMT — 


special  Problems:  "Btiffer  aone,"  general 
omission. 

Wlldemess  having  held  November  5,  1968. 
at  Wilcox,  ArlBonaJbice  then  nothing  haa 
happened.  a'^^^^ 

Nearly  86  p^^^of  this  10.e46-acre  park 
meeu  the  stanoi^BCot  wQdsmsas  prescribed 
in  the  WUdemessAct.  TSUs  park  Is  divided 
by  a  road  running  geoaraUr  east-west,  with 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  park  lying  south 
of  this  road.  The  Park  Service  has  recom- 
mended a  wilderness  area  of  4.685  acree  In  a 
single  block  lying  south  of  the  road.  Oonaer- 
vatlonlsts.  drawing  ihelr  wlldemeas  bound- 
ary* closer  to  the  east-west  road  and  ettml- 
nattng  tbe  Park  aamoe's  ^-mlle  set-baA 
within  the  park  boundary  on  tb«  east,  south. 
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»nd  wfst  (s  set-bK*  iMd*  dMplte  tb«  Itrlp  • 
wIldemeM  ch»r»c«r).  propoM  •  wliaenwiM 
oJ  S.845  »CJii«  soma  at  the  ro«d. 

The  Par»  Service  completely  omitted.  «na 
m»<le  no  reference  to.  tbe  3,*00-»cre  block  of 
wlldemeee  lying  north  of  the  rcmd.  With 
the  idtUtlon  of  this  3.400  acres,  the  cia»en- 
i»tiserv»llonl»t  wUdemeM  propoeal  totals 
9.34&  Acrce.  .. 

Despite  »n  Mttve  permit  for  grMlng  10 
heiid  of  itociL  in  the  monument,  the  P»rlt 
Serrtce  oBered  Its  wllderneee  recommenda- 
tion notwl  above,  jtitlng  that  It  believed  the 
permit  could  be  terminated  at  an  early  date 
The  Service  Is  to  be  commended  for  this  ap- 
proach to  n  grazing  situation,  which  ap- 
proach oonforma  to  the  poUcy  and  Intent  of 
the  WlldemeM  Low, 

It  u  suggented  that  Individual!  and  their 
organlzatloni  urge  the  NaUonal  Par*  Service 
to  adopt  the  citizen-recommended  wUder- 
neM  propoeal  totaling  9J4S  acres. 

C17MWatAKD  GAP  MATIONAX.  HISTOaiCAL  PASS 
KKNrUCKT.    VlaClMtA.    TWNEBBK* 

Special  problem;  Proposed  road. 

Wllderneas  hearings  held  June  B  and  9, 
1967.  Nothing  has  been  done  since  by  the 
SoTTloe. 

The  big  threat  to  the  natural  character  ol 
thla  narrow,  SO.OOO-acre  part  is  the  Park 
Service's  propoeal  to  run  the  Allegheny  Park- 
way lengthwise  through  the  park.  It  would 
cease  to  be  a  park.  It  would  become  simply 
one  moie  automobile  parkway,  dominated  by 
ihe  rt)ad  and  machines.  Though  small  In  alie 
the  approilmalely  15,000  acres  on  top  of  the 
Cumt>erland  Mountain  and  adjacent  slope* 
Is  a  "remarkable  wilderness  In  the  sky."  with 
mountain  streams,  rugged  crags,  wild  foreat, 
and  panoramic  views  Into  Kentucky,  Vlr- 
gliUa.  and  Tennesaee  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  be  urged  to  keep  the  Al- 
legheny Pirtwaj  (extending  633  miles  to 
Harpers  Perry,  West  Virginia)  od  the  moun- 
tain and  outside  the  park,  and  so  leave  the 
park's  wilderness  undisturbed. 

The  Park  Service  wllderneas  recommenda- 
tion provides  for  a  wilderness  of  only  8.980 
acres— to  be  shared  on  the  mountain  top 
with  the  Allegheny  Parkway,  which  would 
completely  change  the  mountain's  character. 
This  agure  Is  far  short  of  the  15.000  acrea 
of  eostlng  wlldemaaa  recommended  by  moat 
witnesses  at  the  public  liearlng. 

CRATCaS    or    TKK    MOON    MATIOWAL 

uorrti  MEMT — roAHO 

Special  problems   None. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  September  19. 
1986.  Since  then,  the  Park  Service's  formal 
wilderness  recommcndatlona  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Praldent  and  transmitted  to  Congress.  On 
April  1.  1969.  Senate  bill  173 J  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate:  but  no  hearing  haa 
been  held  yet  by  the  Senate  Commltt«  on 
Intenor  and  Instilar  Affairs.  No  bUI  baa  been 
Introduced  yet  In  the  House. 

The  Service  is  widely  applauded  by  conser- 
vationists, including  The  Wllderneas  Society, 
for  thla  carefully  developed  wUderness  plan 
which  compns««  40,786  acres  In  a  single  tract 
out  of  the  total  of  63Mb  acrea  In  the  park. 
Pull  support  of  the  Services  proposal  Is  un- 
equivocally recommended. 

CaaAT    BISOKT     liOtJWTAUva    HATtONAL 
PABK — NOETH    CABOlJWA--nP<N«86e« 

Special  problems:  Pgjpoil  tranamountaln 
road  and  general  O'h^ltaA 

Wilderness  hearlnga  S^Mune  13  and  15, 
19««,  at  OaUmburg,  1'«]^|^  *""'  "  Bryson 
City,  North  Carolina.  r4iBxlyeIy  (two  hear- 
ings held  because  the  wUdemesa  of  the  park 
lies  In  two  states) ,  These  were  the  nrst  Park 
Service  hearlnga  under  the  WUdemesa  Act. 
No  action  by  the  National  Park  Service  re 
wllderneas  designation  since. 

The  transmountaln  road  orlglnaUy  pro- 
posed by  the  Nauonal  Park  Service  In  Sep- 
tember. 1965.  was  rejacted  by  Sacratary  of  tbs 


Interior  Stewart  L.  Odall  In  D«!ember.  1967. 
and  again  by  him  in  December.  1968.  ehortly 
before  going  out  of  office. 

However,  with  a  new  administration  taking 
office  In  Washington,  a  Congressional  delega- 
tion from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
caUed  on  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hlckel  In  March.  1969.  and  re- 
quested that  he  reverse  the  Department's  de- 
cision against  the  proposed  transmountaln 
road.  The  Secretary  reserved  Judgment.  On 
June  23.  1B69,  a  delegation  of  93  persons  from 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  other  southeastern  states  called  on  Secre- 
tary Hlckel  In  Waahlngton  to  urge  preserva- 
uon  of  the  wllderneas  of  the  Great  Smoky 
MounUlns  as  It  U  today,  and  to  advocate 
adoption  of  the  conservationists'  comprehen- 
sive road  scheme  that  would  simultaneously 
provide  new  driving  opportunities  Inside  and 
outside  the  park  while  leaving  the  citizens' 
recommended  wilderness  unvlolaled  In  con- 
cluding the  meeting.  Secretary  Hlckel  pub- 
Ucly  announced  that  he  was  instructing  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  George 
B  Hartzog,  to  restudy  the  situation  and  to 
come  up  with  satisfactory  alternatives  for 
settling  the  transmountaln  road  controversy 
within  the  nest  15  to  18  months. 

Until  the  road  Issue  Is  determined.  It  la 
hardly  practical  for  the  National  Park  Service 
to  draw  up  a  proper  wilderness  plan  tor  the 
Great  Smokies  Park.  Accordingly,  little  poel- 
tlve  action  Is  expected  meanwhile  toward  ap- 
plying the  Wilderness  Act  to  the  park.  How- 
ever, once  thU  matter  Is  settled,  conserva- 
tionists will  push  vigorously  for  a  genuine 
and  adequate  wilderness  proposal  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

ty  >   BOTAU    NATIONAI.   PA«K— mCRlOAW 

Special  problems:  Excessive  exclusions 
about  proposed  developments. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  January  31,  19«7. 
No  formal  acuon  since  then,  though  the  Park 
Service  la  known  to  have  been  carefully  re- 
studylng  its  wUderness  proposal  with  a  view 
to  making  small,  but  significant,  enlarge- 
ments. 

The  approximately  119.618  acrea  In  essen- 
tially a  single  tract  propoaed  by  the  Park 
Service  for  wilderness  deslgnaUon  generally 
representa  a  highly  commendable  plan,  and 
has  been  accordingly  praised  by  conserva- 
tionists. The  criticism  haa  been  centered  on 
exceaslvelv  large  exclusions  of  wilderness 
about  points  of  new  developments.  WhUe  the 
proposed  developments  themselves  appear  to 
be  moderate  in  type  and  extent,  several  spe- 
cific areas  as  large  as  1,000,  2XXW,  3,000,  and 
even  6,000  acres  are  being  excluded  In  the 
name  of  wilderness  threshold  protection, 
from  wilderness  designation  In  the  Service's 
preliminary  Ule  Royale  propoaal. 

Placing  wllderoesa  In  an  admlnlatratlve 
buffer  lone  oBera  utue  or  no  protection 
against  future  demands  The  best  and  only 
enduring  protection  for  the  wilderness  U  that 
provided  by  the  WUdemesa  Law.  Mere  ad- 
mlnlatratlve regulation  U  frail  and  can  be 
expected  to  faU  In  the  face  of  contrary 
prcesure. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Park  Service 
U  Inclined  to  modify  Its  Ideas  on  wllderneas 
threshold.  The  Park  Service  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged by  communications  from  conserva- 
tton-mlnded  Individuals  and  organizations 
to  draw  Ita  wilderness  boundaries  close  to 
the  edge  of  all  man-made  developments, 
existing  or  propoaed. 

LASSEN    VOLCANIC   NATIONAL   PARK — CALTPOaNlA 

Special  probLams:  "Buffer  aone"  exolualons, 
and  propoaed  mad. 

WUdemesa  hearUig  bald  September  37, 
1966.  at  Red  Bluff.  California,  since  than  the 
Park  Service's  formal  wUderness  recom- 
mendations have  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  by  the  President, 
and  transmitted  to  tha  Congress.  On  AprU 
11,  1968.  Senate  bill  3315  waa  Introduced  in 
the  Senau:  but  no  action  waa  taken  and  the 


bUl  died  with  the  end  of  the  90th  Oongiew. 
8  715  waa  Introduced  In  the  new  9lBt  Con- 
gress on  January  38.  196B:  but  no  date  for  a 
public  hearing  haa  yet  been  set  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. No  blU  introduced  In  the  House  at  any 
time  yet. 

FoUowlng  the  wUdemess  hearing  at  Red 
Bluff,  the  Park  Service  revised  Its  preliminary 
proposal  In  the  light  of  citizen  suggeatlons 
submitted  at  the  hearing,  mcreaamg  the  total 
recommended  wUderness  acreage  from  48,567 
to  73,333  acres.  Thla  substantial  response  by 
the  Service  to  the  citizens'  views  Is  appre- 
ciated and  highly  commended.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  an  unwarranted  policy  of  setting 
wUdemeaa  boundarlea  anywhere  from  a 
quarter-mUe  to  a  full  mile  back  from  roada 
waa  applied,  on  the  grounds  that  a  "buffer" 
or  "wUderaeas  threshold "  zone  was  needed 
between  any  public  road  and  legal  wUdernesa. 
Not  only  Is  there  no  such  requirement  In  the 
WUderness  Act;  but  no  "buffer"  or  "wllder- 
neas threshold"  zone  based  merely  on  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  regulation  can  be  relied  on  to 
stand  up  under  later  pressures  for  man-made 
developments  therein.  At  Lassen  Volcanic 
Park  thla  propoaed  buffer  zone  policy  would 
mean  an  exclusion  of  nearly  18.000  acres  of 
quallDed  wllderoesa  from  the  National 
WUdemesa  System. 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  park,  the 
Service  proposes  to  buUd  a  new  public  road 
generally  paralleling  the  historic  Emigrant 
Trail  used  by  the  early  pioneers  traveling 
westward  In  their  covered  wagons.  This  an- 
cient Trail  la  In  wilderness  today,  even  as  it 
waa  when  the  pioneers'  wagons  Jolted  over  Its 
narrow  way.  No  park  visitor  gudlng  In  an 
automobUe  along  a  paralleling  modern  road 
can  possibly  appreciate  the  true  spirit  and 
significance  of  the  Emigrant  Trail.  The  pro- 
posal for  such  a  road,  whether  called  by  the 
Park  Service  a  "motor  nature  trail,"  a  "na- 
ture Interpretation  road,"  or  any  other  name, 
should  be  discarded,  and  the  wilderness  left 
unvlolated.  The  old  Emigrant  TrsU  should  be 
placed  In  the  National  Wllderneas  System, 
and  park  visitors  encouraged  to  walk  along  It 
to  get  some  true  feeling  of  what  this  historic 
route  through  the  wilderness  meant  to  the 
western  pioneers. 

When  the  Congressional  bearings  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Committees  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  are  held.  Individ- 
uals and  their  organizations  wlU  have  full 
opportuiuty  to  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
servationists' wUdernesa  proposal  for  a  total 
of  101,000  acres. 


UtVA   aZDS   NATIONAL   M0NT7KXNT — 
CALirOBNtA 

Special  problems:  "Btlfferzone"  exclusions, 
proposed  road,  grazing. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  February  17,  1987. 
Since  then,  the  Park  Service's  formal  wUder- 
ness recommendations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Pres- 
ident, and  transmitted  to  Congress.  On  April 
11.  1968.  a  bin  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
to  estabUsh  the  Inadequate  wUdemeae  area 
propoaed  by  the  Park  Service;  but  no  action 
was  taken  on  It,  and  It  died  with  the  end  of 
the  90th  Congress.  S.  711  was  Introduced  In 
the  new  9l8t  Congress  on  January  28.  I9«9l 
but  no  date  haa  been  set  yet  for  a  public 
hearing  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  No  bill  Introduced  yet 
In  the  House  for  the  91st  Congress. 

The  park  Service  wilderness  prtjposal  covera 
only  9.197  acres  (In  a  single  tract)  of  the 
46.238  acrea  comprlalng  the  montunent.  Bx- 
clnslon  by  the  Service  of  the  big  Schonchln 
Lava  Plow  area  (as  It  la  JoeaUy  named). 
containing  nearly  38,000  acres  of  nmtiird 
wilderness.  Is  ijased  on  the  same  highly  ques- 
tionable arguments  used  by  the  Service  In 
defending  slmlJar  omission  of  natural  wUder- 
ness at  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  In  this  report.  Here  at  Lav» 
Beds,  tbs  Service  offers  as  grotudi  for  dsny- 
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ing  wlldemess  de&tgnatloa  (a)  a  lUe-tlmc 
(hence  temporary)  grazing  permit:  (b)  a 
wide,  one-eighth  mile  exclusion  as  a  "buffer 
Kone"  wherever  the  natural  wlldemesa  ex- 
tends to  the  park  boundary;  (c)  a  propoaal 
to  open  a  new  public  road  through  the  exiat- 
Ing  wllderneas;  <d)  the  presence  of  an  elec- 
tric power  line  (which  It  is  feasible  to  re- 
locate along  an  existing  park  road). 

The  fallacy  of  these  arguments  against 
wUderness  preservation  and  protection  Is 
presented  earlier  in  this  report.  However,  in 
sununary,  the  grazing  permit  can  be  phased 
out;  the  effective  way  to  protect  wilderness  Is 
to  place  It  m  the  National  Wildemees  Sys- 
tem, not  In  a  "buffer  eone"  set  up  sUnpty  by 
an  administrative  regulation;  the  low  voltage 
electric  line  can  be  removed  and  relocated 
along  an  existing  rood  (as  already  atiggested) 
and,  as  for  the  new  road  propowd  tbrotigh 
the  wllderneas.  the  WUdemass  Act  Is  Intended 
to  prevent  exactly  that  sort  of  Intrusion. 

When  the  Congreaelonal  bearings  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  are  held.  Individuals  and 
tbelr  or^nlmtlons  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  conservationists' 
wlldemess  proposal  totaling  approxtmately 
37.000  acres. 
pgrairiED  roacsr  nationai.  pabk — arizoma 

Special  problems;  Kone. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  May  33.  1967. 
Since  then,  the  Park  Service's  formal  wUd- 
tmess  recommendations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
President,  and  transmitted  to  Congress.  On 
June  6,  1968.  a  blU,  S.  3594.  WKs  Introduced 
In  the  Senate:  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
It  and  It  died  with  the  end  of  the  90th  Oon- 
greoB.  On  January  26.  1909,  S.  700  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  for  the  current  91st 
CongresG.  In  July,  1969.  identical  Houae  bllie 
H.R.  13103  and  HJt.  13332  wera  Introduced 
In  the  eist  Congress.  No  hearings  have  been 
held  yet  by  either  the  Bouse  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  NaUooal  Park  Service  preliminarily 
proposed  only  a  single  wilderness  area,  the 
Painted  Desert  Wlldemess,  of  43,020  acres. 
At  the  wilderness  hearing  of  May.  1967.  a 
seccKid  wilderness  area  of  about  10.500  acres 
tn  the  southeast  portion  of  the  park  was 
atn>ngly  recommended  by  most  conservation 
organizations  and  Lndlvlduols.  The  Service 
restudled  this  eeccnd  wilderness  area  and 
decided  to  recommend  7J40  acres  of  It  also 
for  addition  to  the  National  Wlldemeas 
System. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  Service 
for  a  pc«ltlve  recognition  of  the  put>Uc  point 
of  view  as  expressed  at  the  wildemees  hear- 
ing. The  citizen  groups  are  In  full  accord  with 
the  Service's  recommendation  tot  two  wll- 
derneas areas,  totaling  S0.260  acres. 

PtfTHACLBS   NATIOWAL    MONTTMENT — CALtFORNlA 

Special  problems:  Propoaed  road.  Inhold- 
ings.  "buffer  Bone"  encluslons.  and  general 
omissions. 

Wilderness  hearing  held  February  10,  1967. 
Since  then,  the  Park  Service's  formal  wilder- 
ness recommendations  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  the 
President,  and  transmitted  to  Congress.  On 
April  11,  1968.  bills  were  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  establish  the  inade- 
quate wilderness  area  proposed  by  the  Park 
Service;  but  no  action  was  taken  on  them  and 
they  died  with  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress. 
S.  712  was  Introduced  in  the  new  9l8t  Con- 
gress on  January  28,  1989:  but  no  date  for  a 
public  hearing  has  yet  been  set  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  ^663  introduced  In  House  on  Feb,  3. 
1969:  no  hearing  scheduled  yet. 

The  Inadequate  Park  Service  proposal  cov- 
ers only  the  Bouthera  part  of  the  park,  plua 
approximately  1.610  acres  in  the  center  about 
Pinnacle  Bocks,  for  a  totAl  of  6.330  acres  out 
of  the  park's  14,600  acres.  Contrary  to  the 
recommendations   of    almost    all    witnesses 


Ustlfylng  either  In  person  or  by  letter,  most 
of  tile  northern  portion  of  the  park  Is  omitted 
by  the  Park  Service,  primarily  on  the  grounds 
that  It  contains  about  880  acres  of  private 
Inholdlngs  (in  three  separate  tracu):  that 
the  low  topography  makes  the  area  subject 
to  undesirable  Influences  through  sight  and 
sound  from  outside  acuvitlee;  and  that  the 
Service  proposes  to  build  a  loop  road  throxigh 
It.  Concerning  the  proposed  new  loop  road. 
conservationists  have  advised  against  such  a 
road  for  30  years.  In  a  small  national  park 
such  a  road  through  the  natunU  area,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  roads  in  the  park.  1b 
not  Justified.  Further,  as  planned.  It  would 
serve  as  a  through  route,  thereby  imposing  a 
new  volume  of  uon-visitor  traffic  upon  the 
slender  resources  of  the  park. 

Finally,  the  Park  Service's  wilderness  area 
Is  arbitrarily  set  in  one-«lghth  of  a  mile  from 
the  park  boundary — presumably  to  serve  as  a 
"buffer"  to  the  wlldemess — the  wlldemeas 
character  of  the  "buffer"  strip  itself  t>elng 
ignored.  Since  such  a  "buffer"  would  have  no 
legal  Btandmg  (resting  only  on  an  adminis- 
trative ruUng) ,  and  since  the  area  does  qual- 
ify physically  as  wlldemess.  protection  can 
best  be  assured  by  including  the  strip  itself 
within  the  legal  wUderness. 

When  the  Congressional  hearings  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Cominltt«ea  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  are  held,  individ- 
uals and  their  organizations  will  have  full 
opponunlty  to  urge  adoption  of  the  con- 
serratlonlsts'  wlldemess  proposal  for  a  single 
wildemees  unit  of  approximately  13.000 
acres,  which  would  Include  practically  an 
of  the  undeveloped  area  of  the  parlL. 

SKQUOIA    AND    XXMGS    CANTOR    NATIONAt 


Special  problems:  "Buffer  eone"  exclusions 
and  general  omissions. 

Wlldemess  hearings  held  November  31  and 
22,  1966. 

No  action  since  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  preliminary  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Service  were  in  general  excellent, 
covering  the  major  portion  of  the  superla- 
tive wtldemess  of  these  two  adjoining  parks. 
Criticism  by  (wnservatlonlsta  is  directed  at 
the  excessively  wide  exolualons  of  wlldemeas 
(ranging  from,  a  mile  to  more  tiian  three 
miles  wide)  along  the  three  principal  roads 
In  the  parks;  Instead,  wUderneas  boundaries 
should  come  down  close  to  the  road's  edge. 
Also  conservationists  strongly  recommend  for 
wilderness  designations  the  42-44,000  acres 
lying  within  the  Yucca  Mountain  and  Red- 
wood Canyon  areas  west  of  the  Oenerals 
Highway,  which,  as  witnesses  at  the  field 
hearing  testified,  have  positive  wUderness 
character iBtlcs,  and  which,  with  minor  ex- 
clusions, would  qualify  for  addition  to  the 
National  Wlldemesa  System. 

SREIffATtlKMR  HATIONAL  VAMC — TSSOimA 

Special  problems:  General  excliulons  scat- 
tered about  the  park. 

WUdemess  hearing  held  June  14,  1987.  No 
developments  since. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  the  Skyline 
Drive  along  the  mountain  crest  the  entire 
length  of  the  park  and  two  transmountaln 
federal  highways  (ITS  S3  and  US  211).  plus 
the  general  narrowness  of  the  park.  It  was 
felt  that  the  Nationai  Park  Service  did  a 
creditable  Job  in  developing  a  prellnunary 
wildemees  propoeal  of  63,000  acres.  However, 
further  careful  study  by  conservation  groups 
showed  that  an  additional  29.000  acres,  for 
a  total  wlldemess  recommendation  of  91.000 
acres,  was  practical  and  Justified.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  needs  to  be  encouraged 
to  adopt  the  91.<XX)-Bcre  wlldemess  propoeal 
and  to  move  It  Immediately  to  Uie  President. 
Almost  three  yearn  have  passed  since  the 
hearing  in  June  of  1967 — far  too  long  a  delay. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  support  of  H.R.  16007,  a  bill 
which   would   designate   aa   wtldemess 


certain  federally  owned  lands  within  23 
wildlife  refuges,  two  national  parlu,  and 
one  national  forest.  Inclusion  of  these 
landi  within  the  national  wUdemess 
preservation  system  will  forever  preserve 
their  unique  and  outstanding  values  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people.  Three 
of  these  wilderness  areas  are  in  the  great 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  review  within  10 
years  certain  lands  on  the  national  for- 
ests, national  parks,  and  national  wUd- 
life  refuges,  meeting  necessary  criteria, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  their  rec- 
ommendations on  suitability  or  nonsuita- 
bUity  for  Inclusion  in  the  national  wU- 
demess preservation  system.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  but  4  years  to  complete  this 
immense  task.  WhUe  I  understand  that 
the  Forest  Service  is  on  schedule,  ii  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Is  lagging 
behind  schedule  and  that  the  National 
Park  Service  Is  seriously  in  arrears  in 
meeting  the  mandatory  time  require- 
ments of  the  WUdemess  Act.  Since  I  am 
primarily  interested  in  the  wUdemess 
reviews  for  the  national  wUdlife  refuge 
system,  I  shaU  concentrate  my  remarks 
specificaUy  to  these  magnificent  wUdUfe 


The  national  wildlife  refuge  system  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  wUd- 
life resource  management  program  which 
has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  It  presently  consists  of 
about  330  units  encompassing  30  miUion 
acres,  located  in  sil  but  five  States.  About 
M  national  wUdlife  refuges,  located  in 
35  States,  contain  potential  wUdemess 
resources  required  to  be  reviewed  imder 
the  WUderness  Act.  Because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  environmental  conditions 
which  are  found,  establishment  of  statu- 
tory wUderness  within  the  boimdaries  of 
these  refuges  wiU  broaden  the  range  of 
wUdemess  within  the  national  wUdemess 
preservation  system  such  ecological  types 
as  marshes,  deserts,  tundra,  beaches,  and 
swamps  as  weU  as  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains generally  thought  of  as  wUdemess. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  is  taking  a  very 
pure  and  restrictive  view  of  what  quali- 
fies as  wUdemess.  While  this  may  have 
been  acceptable  two  or  three  generations 
ago,  today  the  onrush  of  technological 
change  and  the  skyrocketing  population 
with  its  indiscriminate  demands  on  nat- 
ural resource  utilisation  make  impera- 
tive that  we  encompass  under  the  legal 
protection  of  the  WUdemess  Act  as  ex- 
tensive areas  as  possible  which  meet  the 
basic  criteria  contained  in  that  act — rec- 
ognising that  the  need  for  opvi  space 
where  the  normal  processes  of  nature 
can  fimcti(m  unhindered  by  the  actions 
of  man  becomes  more  acute  for  the 
health  and  survival  of  man  himself  with 
^ch  passing  year.  I  would  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  prime  objective  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  as  they  conduct  their  wilder- 
ness reviews.  Tbat  objective,  as  declared 
in  the  act.  Is  "to  secure  for  the  American 
people  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wlldemess."  It  is  not  to  restrict  those 
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benefits  by  omitting  from  the  Depart- 
menis  wilderness  recommendation* 
areas  wtiich  do  meet  the  broad  definition 
of  wilderness  contained  In  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  recognlie 
that  many  forms  of  wildlife  found  on 
national  wildlife  refuges  absolutely  re- 
quire a  wilderness  condition  in  order  to 
survive.  The  wildlife  are  found  both  on 
small  Islands  and  on  the  large  wildlife 
ranges  of  the  West  and  Alaska.  Place- 
ment of  these  refuges  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  will  as- 
sure their  continued  survival  of  the  wlld- 
llfc  and  the  continuance  of  their  contri- 
bution to  the  enhancement  of  the  envi- 
ronment. ^,  ^  » 
Mr.  Speaker,  wilderness  is  the  highest 
form  of  land  dedication  and  I  urge  my 
coUeacues  to  vote  favorably  on  HJl. 
19007. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  HJB.  19007,  a  bill 
which  would  designate  various  lands  In 
the  United  States  as  wilderness  areas  so 
that  they  may  be  preserved  In  their  nat- 
ural state. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  find  that 
one  of  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
In  the  committee's  bill  Is  Pelican  Island, 
located  about  75  miles  north  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Pla.  Pelican  Island  was  the 
first  national  wildUfe  refuge  established 
In  the  United  States.  The  403  acres  en- 
compassing the  Island  and  several  other 
small  Lslands  and  keys  is  one  of  the  most 
tieautUul  wilderness  areas  in  the  United 
Stales  and  has  always  been  a  favorite 
of  conservation-minded  Plorldlans. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  committee 
was  not  able  to  report  a  bill  designating 
the  entire  403  acres  as  a  "wUdemeas 
area"  as  was  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  many  years 
ago.  Only  the  3  acres  of  Pelican  Island 
itself  are  designated  in  this  bill.  The 
other  400  acres  would  have  been  Included 
had  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  U.8. 
Department  of  the  Interior  been  able  to 
execute  an  interehange  of  lands.  I  think 
that  it  is  wonderful  to  designate  the  3- 
acre  Island  as  a  ••wilderness  area^'  but  I 
had  hoped  that  the  entire  403  acres  as 
proposed  by  my  bill  of  last  year,  would 
be  available  today  to  be  included  in  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  15  months  since 
my  bill  was  introduced.  I  had  hoped  that 
during  that  time  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  VS 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  would  have 
completed  the  necessary  land  transac- 
Uoni.  In  fact,  both  of  those  govern- 
mental agencies  have  tentatively  agreed 
to  an  exchange  since  June  of  this  year, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  since. 

I  trust  that  the  final  negotiations  on 
this  beautiful  and  valuable  wildlife  ref- 
uge will  not  be  delayed  further  so  that 
we  can  insure  its  preservation  for  future 
generations. 

I  support  the  designation  of  3-acre 
Pelican  Island  as  a  wilderness  area,  and 
I  hope  that  soon  we  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  to  include  the  other 
400  acres. 

Mr.  TA'yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Rouse  Includes  two  na- 
tional park  system  wilderness  areas. 

They  nie.  First,  the  Petrified  Forest 
MaUoDAl  WUdemeas  Area;  and  leoond. 
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the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Wil- 
derness Area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  first  wil- 
derness areas  to  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness in  existing  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  Several  others  are  being 
reviewed  and  will  probably  be  ready  for 
consideration  during  the  92d  Congress. 
Very  briefly,  the  Petrified  Forest  Wil- 
derness Area  is  the  Joint  product  of  our 
colleagues  from  Arizona  (Messrs.  Udall. 
Sthoxk,  and  Rhodes).  II  approved  as 
recommended,  it  will  consist  of  two  units 
totaling  more  than  50.000  acres.  One  unit, 
which  Is  located  in  the  Painted  Desert 
portion  of  the  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park,  will  be  43,020  acres.  The  other  one 
is  located  in  the  Petrified  Forest  Area  and 
will  comprise  7.240  acres.  There  was  no 
controversy  concerning  this  proposal.  As 
recommended  by  the  committee,  this  pn>- 
vlslon   of    the    bill    wUl   effectuate    the 
recommendation  of  the  administration. 
The  other  national  parks  area  Is  the 
Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument 
Wilderness   Area.   It   involves   the   pro- 
posals introduced  by  our  colleagues  from 
Idaho  (Messrs.  McClcrz  and  HAitsni). 
This    legislation    was    also    noncontro- 
versial.  but  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion    concerning    the    expansion    of 
the  wilderness  area  to  include  the  Big 
Cinder   Butte.    The   committee   consid- 
ered the  merits   of  this   proposed  ad- 
dition   and    decided    that    these    2.243 
acres  should  also  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness.  While    the  administration  did 
not  recommend  the  expansion  of  this. 
wilderness  area.  It  presented  no  strong 
opposition  to  it.  The  inclusion  of  this 
addition  will  make  this  wilderness  area 
43.243  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  areas  were  care- 
fully reviewed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation  before 
being  considered  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  We  feel 
that  they  merit  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
we  recommend  their  approval. 

Mr.  O'HARA,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  before  us  a  very  Important  and 
significant  conservation  bill.  HJl.  19007. 
the  omnibus  «-lldemess  bill 

In  the  sometimes  dry  language  of  legis- 
lation, the  title  of  HJR.  19007  reads: 

A  biU  to  d«slgzi»t«  oertikin  ijuidA  m  wU- 
derUMS. 


Let  me  say,  however,  that  this  Is  a 
gross  overslmpllflcation.  for  the  lands 
to  be  protected  by  this  act  are  among  the 
most  spectacular,  diverse,  and  Interest- 
ing of  our  Nation.  These  are  uniquely 
valuable  lands — valuable  because  they 
are  as  nature  shaped  them.  wild,  un- 
developed, free  of  man's  dominion,  and 
Invaluable  resources  for  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  history  of  the 
American  wilderness  is  one  of  disappear- 
ance Every  step  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation  has  been  a  step  in  the  dim- 
inution of  our  wild  lands.  For  the  most 
part  that  has  been  good,  but  we  have 
come  perilously  cloae  to  destroying  all  of 
the  American  wilderness.  Fortunately, 
people  awoke  to  this  problem  In  recent 
decades,  and  areas  of  wild  lands  have 
been  set  aside  in  our  national  parks, 
forests,  and  wildlife  refuges.  Now,  under 


the  Wilderness  Act  we  enacted  to  1964, 
the  uniquely  wild  portions  of  such  Fed- 
eral areas  arc  being  specifically  desig- 
nated for  wilderness  protection  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  Wilderness  Act  provides  a  mech- 
anism by  which  suitable  lands  within 
our  parks,  forests,  and  refuges  can  be 
made  also  a  part  of  our  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system.  The  omnibus 
bill  we  have  today  encompasses  26  such 
areas:  23  wildlife  refuge  wildernesses, 
two  wildernesses  in  national  park  system 
units,  and  one  national  forest  wilderness 
area  Each  is  of  superlative  wild  quality 
and  In  clear  need  of  this  statutory  pro- 
tection to  remain  so  in  the  years  ahead, 
when  development  pressures  will  in- 
crease so  greatly. 

These  are  remarkably  diverse  areas- 
Islands,  desert  areas,  high  mountain 
reaches,  and  the  unique  painud  desert  of 
the  Southwest.  While  they  are  diverse  In 
character,  they  all  have  In  common  the 
special  quality  of  wilderness.  This  is  a 
trust  we  must  act  to  protect,  and  the 
passage  of  this  omnibus  bill  Is  a  great 
step  forward. 

Let  me  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
and  that  committee's  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  that  the  executive 
branch  agencies  are  falling  behind  in  the 
schedule  which  Congress  set  for  the  re- 
view of  potential  wilderness  areas.  Most 
unfortunate  Is  the  6-year  lag  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  has  appeared 
to  many  of  us  not  to  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  meeting  their  statutory  ob- 
ligations. When  Congress   enacted  the 
WUdemess  Act   we   did   so   to  protect 
wilderness,  and  we  might  have  hoped 
that   the  leaders  of   the  Park  Service 
would  recognlM  that  that  is  a  valuable 
objective  and  Join  willingly  Into  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  this  maximum  protection 
for  the  fuU  potential  of  park  areas.  They 
have  not  and  I  am  concerned  that  they 
may  not  set  particular  store  by  the  direc- 
tive  which  Congress   gave   them.   l*st 
there  be  any  doubt.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  we  intend  to  Insist  that  they 
meet  their  obligation  under  the  law.  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  leaders  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  trying  to  get  this  mes- 
sage through  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice but  I  have  yet  to  be  much  Impressed 
by  any  sign  of  foUowthrough  from  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  has 
similar  wUdemess  review  responsibUltles. 
has  been  a  good  deal  more  timely  in  Its 
program,  though,  of  course.  It  has  per- 
haps a  better  base  of  past  experience  on 
which  to  operate.  I  am  pleased  that  they 
have  maintained  their  review  schedule. 
The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life has  likewise  done  well,  but  looking 
into  future  scheduling,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  delays  In  recent  months  in 
gettmg  field  reviews  and  field  hearings 
in  motion  will  mean,  eventually,  a  grow- 
ing delay  in  meeting  the  schedule  for 
getting  their  proposals  to  Congress.  I 
urge  the  Bureau  to  get  on  with  Its  field 
program.  In  recognition  of  the  very  spe- 
cial value  of  wUdemess  preservation  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
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tem  which  has  otherwise  come  under 
various  kinds  of  threats  In  recent  years, 
tncludlng  the  threat  of  dlsraembennent 
from  the  admlnl£tration  Itself.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  Just  that  kind  of  unthink- 
ing administrative  threat  to  our  wild- 
lands  that  the  Wilderness  Act  is  designed 
to  protect. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  I  am  pleased 
with  the  omnibus  bill  we  have  brought 
to  the  floor  today.  It  is  a  significant  step 
forward  in  clearing  these  proposals  and 
advancing  the  national  wUdemess  pres- 
ervation system.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  bill  will  designate  three 
wilderness  areas  in  Michigan — the  25,- 
000-acre  Seney  Wilderness  Area,  the 
Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Islands 
Wilderness  areas. 

In  the  immediate  future.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  receive  further 
proposals  from  the  executive  branch  In 
an  orderly  fashion.  This  omnibus  bill  is 
a  clear  ^^n.  I  believe,  that  we  In  the 
Congress  will  uphold  our  part  of  this  im- 
portant program,  so  widely  supported  by 
the  American  people.  The  preservation  of 
remaining  wilderness  lands  is  a  challenge 
to  us  all,  and  X  rise  today  to  welcome  this 
progress  and  to  convey  this  challenge  to 
the  agencies  involved. 

GKNXBAI.    LKA7K    TO    BXTCKD 

Mr.  ASPXNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de* 
siring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engroGsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  arid  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tiie  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  3014)  to  designate  oert&ln  lands  as 
wUdemess. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

B. 3014 

An  Kt  to  deBlgnat«  certain  lands  u 

wUdernoas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coufp-eas  aasembted.  That,  fa) 
In  accordance  with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wll- 
demeae  Act  (78  Stat.  e&O;  16  U.S.C.  liaa  (c)), 
tb«  following  lands  are  hereby  dealgnatad  aa 
wlldemeea.  and  shall  be  administered  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
tbe  prorlaloas  of  the  WUdemees  Act  : 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Bogo- 
filof.  and  Tuxednl  National  Wildlife  Refuges. 
Alaalca.  as  depicted  on  maps  entitled  "Ber- 
ing Sea  Wl  Id  em  esB— Proposed  ".  "Bogoslof 
Wilderness — Proposed",  and  "Tuxednl  Wll- 
dsmeas — Proposed."  dated  August  19S7.  and 
tbe  lands  comprising  the  St.  Lazarla.  Hary 
Xalands.  and  Forrester  Island  NaUonal  Wild- 
life Befugea.  Alaska,  as  depicted  on  maps 
entitled  "Southeastern  AlnslcB  Proposed 
Wilderness  Areas",  dated  August  1967.  whlcb 


aball  be  known  as  the  "Bering  Sea  WUder- 
neas",  "Bogoslof  WUdemess".  "Tuxednl  WU- 
demess',  "St.  lAearla  Wlldemesa",  "Hazy 
Islands  WUdemess",  and  "Porrester  bland 
Wilderness"; 

(2)  certain  lands  In  the  Tree  Arch  Rocks 
and  Oregon  Islands  National  WlldUfe  Ref- 
uges. Oregon,  as  depicted  on  maps  entitled 
"Three  Arch  Rocks  WUdemess — Propoaed", 
and  "Oregon  Islands  Wlldem«ae — Proposed", 
dat«d  July  19S7,  and  the  lands  comprising 
the  Copalle.  Flattery  Bock5.  and  Quillayuie 
Needles  National  Wildlife  Refuges.  Washing- 
ton, as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wash- 
ington Islands  Wilderness — Propoaed",  dat«d 
August  19S7.  as  revised  January  1900,  which 
shall  be  known  as  "Three-Arch  Bocks  WU- 
demess". "The  Oregon  Islands  WUdenMSS", 
and  "The  Washington  Islands  WUdcrBMS"; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Bitter  Lake  na- 
tional WlldUfe  Refuge.  New  MeHoo.  which 
comprise  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
acree  and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
UUad  "Salt  Creek  Wilderness.— Proposed", 
and  dated  August  1907.  which  shall  be  known 
OS  the   'Salt  Creek  Wilderness";  and 

(b)  Maps  of  these  wlldemesc  areas  shall 
be  on  aie  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Pl&herles 
and  WUdllfe.  Department  of  tbe  Interior. 

Sec.  a  Except  as  necessary  to  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  In  connection  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  foregoing  areas  are 
aetabUshed  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
(Including  measures  required  in  emergencies 
involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  areas  K  there  shall  be  no  com- 
mercial enterprise,  no  temporary  or  pesina- 
n»nt  roads,  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  mo- 
torized equipment  or  mocorboata.  no  landing 
of  aircraft,  no  other  form  of  mechanical 
transport,  and  no  structure  or  Installation 
within  the  areas  designated  as  wilderness 
by  thu  Act. 

AKKNSIfKNT  OTTVUD   »T    MS.   AaPDfAU, 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clwk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinau.:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claosa  of  B.  8014 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provlalooa  of 
HJl.  19007,  as  paased. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biB  (HJl.  19007)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BSTABUSHING  A  NATIONAL  MIN- 
mO  AND  MINERAI^  POUCY 

The  aerk  caUed  the  WU  (S.  719)  to 
establish  a  national  mining  and  minerals 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows ; 

S.  719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  Uriited  States  of 
America  in  CongTesa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1M9". 

Sac.  a.  The  Congress  declares  that  tt  Is 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  national  interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  ( 1 )  the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  stable  domestic  min- 
ing and  minerals  industry.  (2)  the  orderly 
and  economic  development  of  domestic  min- 
eral resources  and  re£erves  to  help  assure 
satisfaction  of  Indtiatrlal  and  security  needs, 
and  (S)  mining,  mineral,  and  metalhirgteal 


research  to  promote  the  wise  and  eCBclent  uae 
of  our  mineral  resources.  It  shall  be  the  rc- 
sponallilllty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  ont  this  policy  when  exerclalng  bis 
authority  under  such  progruns  as  may  be 
authorised  by  law  other  than  this  Act.  For 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shaU  Include  in  his  annual  report  to  th* 
Congresa  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  do- 
meattc  mining  and  minerals  industry.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  trend  In  utlllEa- 
clon  and  depletion  of  these  resources,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative prograzns  as  may  be  neceaaary  ts  im- 
plement the  poUcy  or  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

ftge  1,  Une  4.  atrtka  out  "1909*."  and  loaert 
"1970'." 

Page  I.  line  6  tbrougli  page  a.  line  ll.itrUe 
out  all  of  section  3  and  insert  In  Uen  thereof 
tbe  foUowlng: 

"SMC.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  la 
the  oonunuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  In  the  national  interest  to  (oatar  and 
encourage  private  enterprise  in  (1)  tbe  de- 
velopment of  econconlcslly  sound  and  stable 
domestic  mining,  minerals,  metal  and  miner- 
al reclamation  Industries.  (2)  the  orderly  and 
economic  development  of  domestic  mineral 
resources,  reserves,  and  reclamation  of  metals 
and  minerals  to  help  assure  satisfaction  of 
Industrial,  security  and  environmental  needs. 
(3)  mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical  re- 
search. Including  tbe  use  and  recycling  of 
scrap  to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  our  natural  and  reclslmable  mineral  re- 
sources, and  (4)  the  study  and  development 
of  methods  for  the  dlspoaal,  control  and 
reclamation  of  mineral  waste  products,  and 
the  reclamation  of  mined  land,  ao  as  to  Imspti 
any  adverse  impact  of  mineral  sxcraction  and 
processing  upon  the  physical  envlranment 
that  may  result  from  mining  or  mineral  ac- 
tivities. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  'mln««la'  shall 
Include  all  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  In- 
cluding oil.  gas.  coal.  oU  shale  and  uranium. 

"It  ahaU  b«  the  reepoxudhlllty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this  poUey 
When  exerdslng  bis  authorliy  under  such 
programs  as  may  be  authorised  by  Law  other 
than  this  Act.  For  this  purpose  the  Secrvtary 
of  the  Interior  shaU  Include  In  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  state  of 
the  domestic  mining,  minerals,  and  mineral 
reclamation  indusuice.  including  a  statrnnwii 
of  the  trend  In  utllixation  and  depletion  of 
theae  reaourcee,  together  with  such  rvocao- 
m«ndatl<uis  for  legislative  programs  as  may 
be  neoessary  to  Implement  tha  policy  of  thla 
Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

<Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd.) 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  S.  719.  as  amended.  Is  to  es- 
tablish a  broad  overall  national  minerals 
policy  with  emphasis  on  the  need  for  an 
economically  sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining  and  minerals  industry. 

A  national  minerals  policy  has  been 
sorely  needed  for  many  years  and  it  will 
be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  this  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  but  to  individual  seg- 
ments of  the  minerals  Industry  and  also 
to  the  various  executive  agexicies  that  are 
engaged  in  the  day-to-day  activities  in- 
volving the  minerals  Industry. 

To  accomplish  this  the  bill  establishes, 
as  a  continuing  policy,  the  need  to  foster 
and  oicourage  private  enterprise  in  the 
foUowlng  four  broad  fields  of  endeavor. 
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These  are:  First,  the  development  of  eco- 
nomically sound  and  stable  mining  euid 
minerals  reclamation  Industries;  second, 
the  orderly  and  economic  development  of 
mineral  resources  to  assure  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  this  Nation: 
third,  the  continuation  of  the  necessary 
research  activities  In  mining  and  related 
fields,  including  the  use  and  recycling  of 
scrap  and  waste  materials:  and  fourth, 
the  study  of  ways  and  means  for  the  dis- 
posal, control  and  reclamation  of  min- 
eral wastes,  including  the  reclamation 
of  mined  land,  so  as  to  lessen  any  ad- 
verse Impact  that  mining  or  mineral  ex- 
traction or  processing  may  have  upon 
the  emironment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the 
responsible  Cabinet  ofBcer.  is  directed  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  S.  719.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  directed  to  annually  report 
on  the  state  of  the  minerals  industry  and 
to  make  recommendation  for  any  legis- 
lation necessary  to  carry  out  the  broad 
overall  policy  objectives  of  S.  719. 

Because  our  economy  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  mineral  based,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  argument  about  the  need 
for  a  broad  mineral  policy  to  giilde  both 
the  Federal  Go\'emment  and  private  in- 
dustry with  respect 'to  long-range  min- 
eral goals  and  objectives.  As  a  nation 
our  appetite  for  minerals  increases  each 
year.  Whether  viewed  as  a  part  of  our 
peacetime  economy  or  as  a  mobilization 
base  for  national  emergencies,  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  Is  tied  to  the  supply 
and  availability  of  minerals.  In  the  past 
an  abundant  supply  of  minerals  has  en- 
abled us  to  enjoy  the  hiehest  .standards 
of  living  now  Itnown.  While  we  hope  to 
continue  and  improve  this  position  we 
may  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  we  are  unable 
to  supply  a  significant  portion  of  our 
mineral  needs  from  domestic  sources. 

The  long-range  outlook  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  minerals  in  the  United 
States  Is  cause  for  concern.  The  easily 
found,  higher  grade  deposits  are  being 
rapidly  depleted,  the  grade  of  ore  is  de- 
clining and  costs  are  increasing.  The 
present  energy  problem  Is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  mineral  shortages  that  this 
Nation  could  face  in  future  years.  While 
this  Nation  will  never  be  completely  self- 
sufficient  m  all  minerals,  and  will  have 
to  depend  upon  imports  in  many  situa- 
tions, there  Is  every  reason  to  hope  and 
expect  that  as  a  nation  we  will  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  self-sufBclency  wherever 
and  whenever  possible. 

It  is  not  expected  that  enactment  of 
8.  719  will  be  a  cure-all  for  all  the  ills 
and  problems  of  the  minerals  industry. 
Its  enactment  will,  however,  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  minerals  Industry  and  will 
require  long-range  plannliig  and  the 
establishment  of  long-range  objectives. 
Answers  must  be  sought  to  questions  re- 
garding the  permissible  degree  of  de- 
pendence on  foreign  supplies,  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  minerals,  stock- 
pUlng  for  emergency  situations,  taxation, 
manpower,  health  and  safety  and  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance, the  capabUity  of  this  Nation 
to  meet  domestic  needs.  Another  impor- 
tant but  frequently  neglected  aspect  of 
this  Indiistry  ha*  been  the  wise  and  effi- 
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ctent  use  of  our  mineral  resources.  This 
goes  not  only  to  the  extraction  and  uti- 
lization of  the  primary  metals,  but  also 
to  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  scrap  and 
waste  products.  Progress  in  this  field 
would  extend  the  Ufe  of  existing  mineral 
deDoelU  and  would  also  have  a  highly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  esthetic  and 
environmental  quaUty  of  our  life. 

During  the  consideration  of  8,  719  the 
committee  adopted  several  amendments 
to  broaden  its  scope  and  to  strengthen 
the  proposal.  An  amendment  was 
adopted  to  assure  that  private  industry 
continues  to  play  an  important  role  in 
mineral  development.  Provision  was  also 
made  to  assure  that  all  envirorunental 
aspects  of  mineral  extraction  and  proc- 
essing would  be  considered,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  recycling  of  scrap, 
reclamaUon  of  mined  lands,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  lessen  any  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  environment.  In 
addition,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  clarify  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
"minerals."  It  was  the  committees  posi- 
tion that  this  term  should  be  broad  and 
inclusive  of  all  domestic  minerals.  To 
assure  this,  the  term  "minerals"  was  de- 
fined to  Include  all  minerals  and  min- 
eral fuels  and  specifically  to  Include  oil, 
gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  uranium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
S.  719  Is  not  the  first  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  national  minerals  policy.  Previous 
attempts  were  largely  unsuccessful  due 
to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
lack  of  accord  on  the  sulistance  of  the 
proposals.  In  1959,  tills  committee  rec- 
ommended end  Congress  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  177,  This  ex- 
pressed, as  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
the  need  for  a  strong  domestic  mining 
and  minerals  Industry  and  called  for  in- 
creased emphasis  on  research,  technol- 
ogy, and  programs  to  maintain  a  sound 
and  vigorous  domestic  minerals  position. 
However,  as  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 177  did  not  have  the  force  of  law- 
It  was  largely  ineffective  and  ignored  by 
the  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  favor- 
able action  on  S.  719.  As  I  have  said  pre- 
viously, it  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  minerals  industry,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  establish  a  foundation  on 
which  we  ran  build.  This  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  to  Ignore  its  need  for  a 
long-range  minerals  policy.  Enactment 
of  S.  719  wUl  be  a  large  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,! 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional mining  and  minerals  policy. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
declare  a  long-needed  fundamental.  Fed- 
eral policy  in  the  field  of  mineral  re- 
sources for  this  Nation,  and  to  give  that 
policy  the  effect  of  law. 

Prior  to  this  time.  Congress  has  passed 
resolutions  concerning  the  need  for  this 
country  to  establish  a  strong  domestic 
mining  and  minerals  Industry,  along  with 
programs  to  maintain  a  balanced  do- 
mestic minerals  position.  As  we  all  know, 
these  resolutions  have  been  totally  ig- 


nored by  the  executive  branch  because 
these  resolutions  declaring  the  sense  of 
Congress  did  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
This  bill,  S.  719,  if  passed  and  enacted 
will  have  the  force  of  law.  and  I  trust, 
will  not  be  ignored  or  overlooked  either 
by  the  executive  branch  or  the  minerals 
and  mining  industry.  But.  let  me  also 
make  It  clear  that  the  passage  and  enact- 
ment ol  this  bill  is  only  the  beginning,  or 
the  first  step,  in  the  process  of  achieving 
the  objectives  of  a  sound  national  mining 
and  minerals  policy,  and  the  programs 
necessary  to  malntato  a  balanced  do- 
mestic minerals  position. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  reevalua- 
tion  and  revision  of  both  Federal  and 
State  mineral  and  mining  laws.  This  task 
should  and  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  domestic 
minerals  and  mining  industry  and  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  If  this 
Nation  Is  to  carry  out  an  established 
mining  and  minerals  policy  and  maintain 
a  strong  domestic  minerals  position,  it 
becomes  obsolutely  necessary  that  we 
also  revise  our  mining  laws  to  comple- 
ment our  national  policy. 

This  bill,  S.  719,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  during  this  91st  Con- 
gress. The  Importance  of  this  legislation 
is  not  readily  apparent  from  its  broad 
overall  language  and  approach.  However, 
let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Im- 
portance of  this  bill  bears  directly  upon 
the  lives  and  work  of  each  of  us  and  those 
o(  our  loved  ones.  The  light  by  which  we 
work  is  produced  largely  from  our  vast 
coal  resources.  The  clothing  we  wear  can 
be  traced  to  the  raw  materials  of  our 
mineral  wealth.  It  is  the  discovery,  ex- 
traction, research,  and  development  of 
oiir  mhiing  and  mineral  Industries  that 
have  produced  the  arms,  equipment,  and 
munitions  that  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  making  this  the  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world. 

This  legislation  Is  declaring  a  national 
minerals  policy  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
this  coimtry  a  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  bill  does  this  by  declar- 
ing four  areas  In  which  attention  should 
be  focused.  These  areas  are:  First,  the 
development  ol  an  economically  sound 
domestic  mining,  minerals,  metal,  and 
mineral  reclamation  industry:  second, 
the  orderly  and  economic  development  of 
our  mineral  resources  and  reclamation  of 
metals  and  minerals:  third,  research  and 
development  to  promote  the  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  our  natural  and  reclaim- 
able  mineral  resources;  and  fourth,  the 
development  of  methods  to  lessen  the  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  physical  environ- 
ment which  result  from  mining  and  min- 
eral activities. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  include  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  the  slate  or  condition  of 
the  domestic  mining  and  minerals  indus- 
tries, Including  the  trend  of  utilization 
and  depletion  of  our  resources,  along 
with  recommendations  for  legislative 
action. 

This  legislation  Is  also  remarkable  be- 
cause of  Its  approach  to  our  mineral  re- 
sources and  related  Industries.  The  bm 
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clearly  states  that  It  is  In  our  national 
Interest,  yet  the  approach  of  the  bill  Is 
a  partnership  approach  between  private 
enterprise  and  the  Federal  Government. 
And  the  considerations  given  to  the  en- 
vironment in  this  legislation  Is  the  ap- 
proach of  modem-day  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  the  bill  S.  719  be  passed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
establishment  of  a  national  mining  and 
minerals  policy  Is  thoroughly  justified 
by  today's  world  conditions,  in  which 
vital  mineral  sources  on  several  ooo- 
tlnenta  are  either  seriously  threatened 
or  completely  Interrupted  by  political 
developments. 

I  believe  the  House  committee  amend- 
ments Improve  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body.  The  stress  placed  on  private 
enterprise  In  the  House  committee  ver- 
sion Is  a  substantial  change  designed  to 
emphasize  the  essential  role  of  private 
initiative  and  private  management  in 
the  American  system — indispensable 
elements  In  the  leadership  which  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  In 
worldwide  minerals  development. 

Basically,  8.  719  seeks  to  put  Into  law 
the  principles  stated  by  the  Congress  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177  several 
years  ago.  It  reemphaslzed  the  critical 
Importance  to  our  Nation  of  a  sound 
and  stable  domestic  mining,  minerals, 
metal,  and  mineral  reclatnatlon  In- 
du^ry. 

The  bill  shoiUd  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  719, 
which  we  consider  today,  would  estab- 
lish a  "national  minerals  policy"  which, 
according  to  the  committee's  report  will 
"have  the  force  of  law" — House  Report 
91-1442,  page  3. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
the  declaration  in  the  bill  that  It  Is  "In 
the  national  Interest  to  foster  and  en- 
courage private  enterprise"  In  the  de- 
velopment on  minerals,  cannot  be,  and 
Is  not  Intended,  to  be  used  by  the  com- 
mittee as  the  basis  for  a  vast  minerals 
program  by  the  Interior  Department. 
I  mention  this  very  point  because  the 
word  "encourage"  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  did  form  the  basis  some 
years  ago  for  the  establishment  of  the 
old  Defense  Minerals  Exploration  Ad- 
ministration. 

But,  I  understand  that  no  such  Inter- 
pretation is  Intended  here.  Rather,  It 
Is  Intended  that  the  "legislation  will 
focus  attention  on  the  industry  and  re- 
quire long-range  planning  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  long-range  objectives," 
Further,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, In  a  letter  of  October  16,  1969,  to 
Chairman  Asplnall — supra,  page  5 — 
said  that  S.  719,  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate "does  not  provide  any  new  authority" 
to  the  Interior  Department. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
House  will  not  change  that  statement 

When  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  I  was 
concerned  about  its  broad  scope  and 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  Senate 
report  on  the  bUl.  I  was  concerned  be- 
cause the  Senate's  report  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  this  bill  did.  in  fact,  provide 
a  new  basis  for  a  vast  new  minerals  pro- 
gram.  More   importantly,  I    was   con- 


cerned because  these  statements  seemed 
to  Imply  that  this  new  policy  would  over- 
ride the  policies  of  environmental  and 
health  and  safety  protection  established 
by  many  statutes,  including  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1989 
and  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  19«9. 

I.  therefore,  sent  a  letter  on  July  14, 
1970,  to  Chairman  Aspinau,  to  express 
my  concern,  particularly  about  the 
statements  in  the  Senate  committee's 
report.  A  portion  of  that  letter  Is  as 
follows ; 

Tblrd.  the  Senate  Oooiinlttee'i  report  Ijy 
Senator  Aliott.  In  juatlTylng  the  need  for 
tills  bill,  st&tes  <S.  Rept.,  tupra.  pp.  S  Uld  6)  : 

"The  Nfctlon  has  become  pamfully  aware 
of  our  deteriorating  environment.  The  min- 
ing Industry  l£  also  aware  of  the  problenu 
and  has  developed  practical  solutions  for 
many  of  the  problems.  But  u  further  en- 
viTtjnmentai  quat'ty  tmprovcment  U  tought, 
the  technlcai  ilttcultUi  and  the  cot  o/ 
gaining  each  new  increment  0/  qunlity,  great- 
ly increases  the  costs  of  operation  and  may 
make  the  difference  hetween  feasibility  and 
infeatibitity  in  the  mine's  economic  picture. 
A  nationai  mining  and  minerals  policy  mil 
help  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  incon- 
sistent regulations  and  the  adoption  of  coun- 
ter-productive policies  that  tend  to  thuiart 
these  national  objectii^es. 

"It  Is  important  that  this  policy  be  en- 
acted in  the  form  of  a  law,  with  fuU  and 
binding  effect.  .4s  a  laic,  enacted  utider  con- 
stitutional  procedure,  it  uHll  not  only  bind 
ail  agencies  of  the  Government,  but  it  will. 
more  Importantly,  serve  as  a  beacon,  giving 
guidance  to  all  agencies  In  carrying  out 
their  mlasloQs.  As  a  result  contradictory  and 
counterproductive  regulatiant  and  programs 
are  less  likely  to  be  adopted  and  effected." 
(GmphafiLs  supplied.) 

The  report  does  not  explain  or  give  ex- 
amples of  any  so-called  inconsistent  or  con- 
tradictory and  count  reproducUve  regulations 
and  programs  or  counter-prtjductlve  policies" 
wbicii  tills  new  policy  or  law  will  help  to 
prevent.  Further,  the  report  does  not  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  this  Dew  policy  will 
help  to  prevent  Increases  (Inl  the  coats  of 
(minerals)  operations  when  the  public  de- 
mands that  environmental  quality  improve- 
ment la  sought.  One  can  only  conclude  tbat 
tho«e  who  propose  this  policy  will,  once 
adopt«d,  point  to  It  aa  overriding  other 
poUcles  and  controls  to  protect  our  human 
environment  and  the  health  and  aalety  of 
our  workers  where  the  costs  of  auch  policies 
and  controls  will  result  In  tlie  economic  In- 
feaslbUlty  of  a  mine's  continued  operation. 
Nothing  in  the  bill  or  the  committee's 
report  suggests  any  other  conclusion. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  report  also  ImpUee  that 
this  new  policy  statement  Is  the  key  that 
will  unlock  the  public  lands  of  this  Nation, 
If  Indeed  they  were  ever  closed,  for  the 
minerals  and  wiriing  industries  to  explore 
and  develop,  as  they  all  too  often  have  done 
In  the  past,  to  the  great  detxtmenl  of  tills 
Nation's  heritage.  The  report  states  (p.4) : 

"There  Is  a  great  need  for  Increased  do- 
mestic mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  minerals  policy  must  recognize  the 
need  for  domestic  industry  to  enter  upon  and 
explore  the  public  lands.  These  lands  are  a 
major  source  of  domestic  minerals  and  should 
not  be  closed  to  mineral  development  un- 
less there  is  a  compeling  national  interest." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  proponents  of  this  bUl  would  not.  1 
am  sure,  consider  ti^e  need  to  protect  and 
enhance  our  environment  a  compelling  na- 
tional Interest. 


I  am  heartened  to  read  tbat  B.  719  has 
been  completely  rewritten  by  Chairman 
AsPiNAi.L's  committee  since  then  and 
none  of  the  above  statements  are  found 
in  the  House  report.  I  am  sure  that 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  Congressman 
JOHH  P.  Saylor,  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  in  full  agreement  with 
me  that  S.  719  is  subject  to  the  policies 
and  requirements  of  the  following  en- 
vironmental and  health  and  safety 
statutes : 

Lmt  or  SoBsz  or  toe  Ejasmtc  BvkTvna 

ASTL,1CABLt  TO  8.  719 

1.  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 

Aotot  lSe9  (83  9tst.  742): 

2.  rederai  Metal  and  Nanmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act  (90  U.S.C.  Tll.et  aeq): 

3.  ITatlonal  EnWronmantal  PoUcy  Act  ol 
1999  (S3  SUt.  8S2); 

4.  Flab  and  Wildlife  Cooidlnatlon  Act,  aa 
amended  (18  V.S.C.  S«l-«««c); 

5.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Act  of 
May  28. 19«3  (77  Stat.  49); 

e.  Water  Resourcea  Planning  Act  at  July 

22   19S5  (79  Stat.  244); 

';.  Pedeial  Water  PoUntlon  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  D.3.C.  406,  etaeq,): 

S.  cnean  Air  Act.  aa  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1847.  et  seq.): 

9.  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act.  aa  amended 
(42U.S.C.  32Sl.et  seq.): 

10.  Fish  and  WtldUfe  Act  at  19S6.  aa 
amended  (18  U.5.C.  742a  et  seq.) ; 

11.  Environmental  Quality  Improvement 
Ac*  of  1970  (84  Stat.  114): 

12.  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act.  aa 
amended  ( 18  U.S.C.  716.  et  seq. ) ; 

13.  Wilderness  Act  (18  T7.S.C.  IISI  et  seq.): 

14.  National  Trials  Syatem  Act  (18  XIS.C. 
1241.  et  seq): 

15.  Wild  and  Scenic  Riven  Act  (18  II.S.C. 
1271,  et  seq,); 

18,  Endangered  Species  Conaervatloa  Act 
of  1968  (83  Stat.  276): 

17.  National  Park  Service  Act,  aa  amended 
(i8U£.C.  Let  seq.); 

18.  Bmuary  Protection  Aot  or  August  3. 
1988  (16  D.S.C.  1221 1; 

19.  Environmental  Quality  Improvemaat 
Act  of  April  3.  1970  (Public  taw  91-221 ) . 

Theae  nauocal  poilclea  are  emphasized  and 
more  fully  expounded  in  the  Nationai  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  ilct  ol  1989  (Public  Law 
91-190:  S3  SUt.  882),  signed  by  President 
Nixon  on  January  1.  1970.  In  secUon  102  of 
that  act,  Oongrees  mandates  (1)  tliat  "the 
policies,  regulaaons,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  Interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered in  acoortlance  with  the  poUctes" 
of  the  Nationai  Environmental  PoUcy  Act 
and  (2)  that  "all  ^cndes  of  ttie  Federal 
Government  sioali"  develop  procedurea  vbich 
will  "Insure  that  presently  unquanufled  en- 
vironmental Bjnenltlea  and  values"  be  given 
"appropriate  consideration  In  decisionmak- 
ing along  with  economic  and  technical  con- 
siderations." aectton  103  also  requires  "aU 
agendas  of  the  Federal  Government"  to  pre- 
pare a  "detailed  statement"  to  be  Included 
m  "every  recommendatlQn  or  report"  con- 
cerning major  "Federal  actions  elgnlflcantly 
aSectlng  tbe  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment,"  after  consulting  «ith.  and  otitainlng 
the  oooiments  of,  each  "Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  .special  experUse 
with  respect  to  any  enrlrDnmental  impact 
mvolved."  Tbat  detailed  statement  must  m- 
clude  each  of  the  following  matters: 

(I)  The  envlionmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action: 

(II)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented; 

(Ui)  Altamatlvea  to  tbe  proposed  aetlon; 
(IV)  llie  ralaxaonahip  between  local  abort- 
term  uses  of  man's  Mivtroament  and  tbe 
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iD«lBt«nHCC«  and  enhAnoement  of  long-term 

producUvlty;  fcnd 

(VI  Any  Irreversible  and  lirttrtevable  com- 
mltmenu  of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Unpiemenbed. 

Interim  guldBUnca  to  Federal  agfoicles  lor 
preparing  detailed  statemenu  were  published 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  on 
Uay  13.  1970  (35  FJR  73901.  ThBM  gulde- 
Unee  speclflcally  state  isec.  Ill  that  the  de- 
tailed statemenu  and  procedures  required 
by  section  103  of  the  Act  "should  be  applied 
to  further  major  Federal  actions  having  a 
significant  effect  on  the  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  programs 
Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law 
91-190  on  January  1. 1970." 

More  recenUy.  on  July  16.  1970.  the  DtUted 
States  Court  of  AppesUs  tor  the  Fifth  Circuit 
ruled  that  the  ecological  sspecte  mandated 
by  the  Act  may — Indeed,  must — be  consid- 
ered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  It  re- 
views applications  tor  permlU  to  fill  parts  of 
a  waterway.  The  Court  therefore  reversed  i 
district  court  order  which  had  directed  the 
Corps  to  Issue  a  permit  to  a  land  developer 
seeking  to  dredge  and  fill  the  navigable 
waters  of  Boca  Clega  Bay  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida,  where  the  fill  would  adversely 
affect  the  ecology  of  the  Bay,  even  though 
the  fill  would  not  impair  navigation.  Zabei 
v.  rabb  (C.A.  6.  July  la.  1970.  No.  375S5). 
The  court.  In  discussing  the  Impact  of  the 
1969  Act  on  all  Federal  agencies,  said; 

•Thu  Act  essentially  states  that  every  fed- 
eral agency  shall  consider  ecological  factors 
when  dealing  with  activities  which  may  have 
an  Impact  on  man's  environment.  (Footnote 
oa:iltted.> 

•■Although  tlUs  Congressional  oonunand 
was  lK>t  m  existence  at  the  time  the  permit 
in  question  was  denied,  the  oorrectneaa  of 
that  decision  must  be  determined  by  the  ap- 
plicable standards  ot  today." 

This  statement  of  the  court's  is  appli- 
cable to  S.  719  when,  and  if.  it  is  finally 
enacted.  But  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
ot  conservationists  and  those  c»neemed 
with  workers'  health  and  safety  to  be 
ever  vigilant  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment continues  to  view  this  legislation  as 
not  providing  new  authority. 

CErmuL  LKAva   To  err««w 

Mr.  ABPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  re.Tiarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  8.  719. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsder  WB<  laid  on 
the  table.    

AUTHORIZINO   SECRETARY   OP  IN- 
TERIOR   TO    E^fTER    INTO    CON- 
TRACTS    FOR     PROTECTION     OP 
POBUC  LANDS  FROM  FIRES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '3.  37T71  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  lands  from  Ores,  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  therefor,  and  to 
twice  renew  such  contracts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S    8777 

Be  it  macted  try  tfte  Srftau  omd  House  of 

Rtprexntativa    o)    tite    Vnttai    Statu    o/ 

AmtTica    tn   Ctmgrat    assembled.   That   the 

Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  is  autborlaed  to  en- 
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ter  into  contracts  for  the  use  of  aircraft,  and 
for  supplies  and  services,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  an  appropriation  therefor,  for  pro- 
tection from  fire  of  pubUc  lands  administered 
by  him  He  may  renew  such  contracu  an- 
nually.  not  more  than  twice,  without  addi- 
tional compeUUon.  Such  contracts  shall  ob- 
ligate funds  for  the  fiscal  years  in  which  the 
costs  are  incurred.  Each  such  contract  shall 
provide  that  the  obligation  of  the  tjnlted 
States  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years  Is  con- 
tingent upon  the  passage  of  an  appUcable 
appropriation,  and  that  no  payment  shall  be 
made  under  the  contract  for  the  ensuing 
QscaJ  years  until  such  appropriation  becomes 
available  for  expenditure. 

(Mr.  ASPINAU.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcokd.> 

Mr.  ASPDJALL.  Mr  Speaker,  S.  3777 
Is  designed  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  greater  flexibiltiy  to  contract 
for  flreSghtlng  equipment  and  facilities 
and  to  extend  or  renew  such  contracts 
beyond  a  single  fiscal  year. 

Present  law  prohibits  the  making  of 
contracts  which  obligate  the  Oovem- 
ment  In  advance  of  appropriations.  This 
usually  means  that  flreflghting  contracts 
expire  on  June  30  of  each  year  and  new 
contracts  must  then  be  negotiated  to 
carry  onto  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
termination  of  these  contracts  occurs  at 
the  height  of  the  fireflghting  season 
when  both  the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor frequently  are  engaged  in  fight- 
ing fires.  This  leaves  little  time  to  rene- 
gotiate or  renew  contracts  and  is  a 
disruptive  and  inefficient  method  of  op- 
eration. 

8.  3777  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  tanker  air- 
craft, and  other  fh-eflghttng  supplies  and 
services,  for  an  entire  fire  season  and 
then  to  renew  such  contracts  not  more 
than  twice.  These  contracts  could  be  en- 
tered Into  in  advance  of  appropriations 
but  would  be  contingent  upon  the  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  funds. 

Besides  providing  uninterrupted  fire- 
fighting  services  that  carry  over  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next,  8.  3777  would 
permit  a  more  efficient  and  a  more  eco- 
nomical operation.  Because  the  owners 
of  tanker  aircraft  could  look  forward  to 
at  least  two  annual  contract  renewals, 
they  could  amortize  their  costs  over  a 
3-year  period,  rather  than  the  present 
I  year,  and  reduce  overall  costs  to  the 
Government.  This  will  bring  about  more 
ecoomical  as  well  as  better  services. 

While  the  authority  granted  by  8.  3777 
la  new  Insofar  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  concerned,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  presently  has  similar  au- 
thority for  the  suppression  of  fires  on 
national  forest  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  favorable 
action  on  8.  3777. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

INCREASING  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE 
FOR  AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONU- 
MENTS COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  18731) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  25.  1956.  relat- 
ing to  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  18731 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  Houte 
of  Rtpreaeiuativee  0/  fie  Vnlted  Stales  0/ 
America  in  Congreae  aaiemhled,  Ttiat  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
extend  authority  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  all  areas  In  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  have 
conducted  operations  since  AprU  6.  1917.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  86,  1960 
(70  Stat.  6401.  la  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  paragraph  thereof  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  members  of  ths  Commission  shall 
serve  as  such  without  compensation,  except 
that  (11  their  actual  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
(3)  when  m  a  travel  status,  a  per  diem  of 
MO  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  may  be  paid  to 
them  from  any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  secuons  131.  133b.  133-13S.  137, 
138,  131,  133,  and  Isa-lMb  of  thU  UUe,  or 
acquired  by  other  means  autliotlaed  by 
said  sections." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  »n«<itln«  elauM 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Thst  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
creauon  of  an  American  Battle  Monumeote 
Commission  to  erect  suitable  memorials  com- 
memorating the  services  of  the  American  sol- 
dier In  Europe,  and  for  other  purpoees.*  ap- 
proved March  4.  1933  (43  Stat.  150»,  ai 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  35.  1956.  70  SUt. 
640:  38  t7.B.C.  1311.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  '830'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■840'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to- 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

this  bill  proposes  to  Increase  the  per  diem 
allowance  from  $20  to  $40  tor  members 
of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  when  they  travel  on  official 
business  outside  ot  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  Commission  serve  with- 
out compensation  and  the  $20  existing 
travel  allowance  was  set  In  1956.  Dur- 
ing the  14  years  Intervening,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  In  the  cost 
of  such  travel.  The  cotnmlttee  believes 
that  the  Increase  is  warranted  and  rec- 
ommends favorable  action. 

The  Commission  advises  that  it  has  re- 
ceived $13,501  for  per  diem  during  the 
past  5  years,  an  average  expenditure  an- 
nually of  approximately  $2,700.  Assum- 
ing the  same  experience  in  the  forth- 
coming 5  years,  the  cost  of  this  bill  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,700 
annually. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  from  $20  to  $40  per 
day  the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  for  members  of  the 
American  BatUe  Monuments  Commis- 
sion when  In  a  travel  status." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

CONCORRENT  JURISDICTION  OVER 
CERTAIN  LANDS  OWNED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  13301) 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  by  the  Ad- 
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minlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  which  are 
under  his  supervision  and  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
R.R.  13301 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreientattva  of  the  United  Stores  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  SI  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  8007.  Relinquishment  of  leglsiauve  Juris- 
diction 

"The  Administrator,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  may  relinquish  to  the  State 
In  which  any  lands  or  Interests  therein  un- 
der his  supervision  or  control  are  situated, 
such  measure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
such  lands  or  interests  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  dealrable.  Such  relinquishment  of 
leglslstive  Jurisdiction  abaU  be  Initiated  by 
filing  a  notice  thereof  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State  concerned,  or  In  such  other  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  such 
State,  and  shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
by  such  State." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  addmg  after 
"6006.  Property  formerly  owned  by  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diem." 
the  following: 

"6007.  Relinquishment  of  legislative  jurlsdlo- 
Uon." 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  AdminLstrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  respect  to  Federal 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction,  to  relinquish 
to  a  State  In  which  the  land  is  situated 
such  measure  of  legislative  jurisdiction 
as  he  deems  desirable.  The  relinquish- 
ment of  Jurisdiction  would  be  subject  to 
acceptance  by  the  State,  it  is  identical  in 
purpose  with  PubUc  Law  91-45  which 
was  limited  to  Fort  Harrison,  Mont.  This 
legislation  would  bar  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  which  arises  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  exclusive  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Federal  lands  imder  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

For  sometime  there  have  been  Increas- 
ing problems  of  both  minor  Incidents  and 
serious  crimes  at  VA  field  stations  and 
In  getting  appropriate  and  prompt  action 
concerning  these  from  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Many  VA  facilities,  particularly  In 
metropolitan  areas,  are  located  In  com- 
mtmlties  of  Increasliut  tensions  where 
demotistratlons  and  rioting  present  prob- 
letns  of  insuring  Uie  safety  of  VA  patients 
and  employees  and  the  protection  of  VA 
buildings  and  equipment  from  damage. 
In  connection  with  the  general  trend  In 
the  increase  in  assaults,  thefts,  and  rob- 
beries throughout  the  Nation,  there  Is 
concern  regarding  these  matters  at  VA 
Installations.  Also,  there  is  continuing 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  bodily 
harm  to  VA  patients  and  employees  by 
present  and  former  mental  patients,  or 
disgnmUed  veterans  and  beneficiaries. 
In  fact.  recenUy  a  former  mental  patient 
returned  to  a  VA  hospital  and  went  on  a 
shooting  spree  that  left  three  employees 
dead  and  a  fourth  seriously  wounded  be- 
fore the  veteran  left  the  station  unhind- 


ered. Also,  with  the  inereaatng  use  of 
drugs  throughout  the  coimtry,  especially 
on  the  part  of  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, illicit  drug  traffic  in  VA  hospitals 
could  became  a  serious  problem. 

The  authority  given  the  Administrator 
under  the  bill,  when  exercised,  would, 
among  other  things,  allow  Bute  or  local 
police  to  have  jurisdiction  over  certain 
criminal  matters  on  the  station.  In  con- 
junction with  coverage  by  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  this  would  im- 
measurably improve  the  protection  af- 
forded VA  patients,  employees,  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  this  proposal  would  entail 
litUe,  if  any,  cost. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
YANKTON  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bin  (H.R.  13519) 
to  pro\ide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  13819 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepresentanves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tlsat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey,  with- 
out monetary  consideration,  to  the  Taakton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians,  aU  right,  title,  and 
Intereet  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing real  property  consisting  of  19.57  acres 
more  or  less  and  more  panlculrrly  deacrlbed 
as  follows:  County  of  Charles  Mix,  State  of 
South  Dakota,  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  section  36  in  township  94  north, 
range  64  west  at  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
desenhed  as  foUowa: 

Beginning  at  a  point  4  chains  and  38  Unka 
east  of  the  southwest  comer  of  Beild  section 
36:  running  thence  north  31  degreee  30  min- 
utes east  6  ''hninfi  and  63  links;  thence  north 
63  doerees  30  minutes  west  54Vi  Unka:  thence 
north  31  degrees  31  minutes  east  16  chains 
and  83  imks;  thence  east  3  chains  and  87 
links  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  soutii- 
west  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
said  section  36:  thence  south  19  chains  and 
98  links  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  40- 
acre  tract:  then  west  16  chains  and  44  links 
to  the  place  of  begumlog:  eaotaUkiag  18£7 
acres,  more  or  leas. 

With  the  following  committee  ametid- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  3  throtigh  11,  strike  out  the 
present  text  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof; 

"That  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed federally  owned  land  situated  in  the 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  section 
36.  township  94  north,  range  64  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian.  South  Dakota,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  m 
trust  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe:" 

Page  3.  line  8,  after  "31  mlnutee"  Insert 
"east". 

Page  3,  after  line  11,  add  a  new  section  3 
reading  as  follows; 

"Sxc.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  (^mmlsslon  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  irltb  the 
proTlalons  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1946  (60 
Stat.  1O601 .  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of 
the   title   conveyed   by   this  Act  should  or 


ahould  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commlselon." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao.) 

Mr.  ASPINAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
pose  of  H.R.  13519  is  to  convey  to  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  19.57  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land.  The  conveyance  will  be  about 
consideration,  but  If  the  tribe  recovers 
any  Judgment  against  the  United  Stat« 
In  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  the 
Commission  will  consider  the  value  of 
the  land  as  a  possible  setoff.  The  land 
has  a  current  value  of  $2,000. 

The  land  originally  belonged  to  the 
tribe,  but  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  In  1896  for  a  school.  In  1902. 
the  school  was  closed  and  the  land  was 
purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  $7,000.  The  buildings  were  re- 
moved, and  the  tribe  has  been  using  the 
land  for  the  past  SO  years. 

The  tribe  now  plans  to  develop  tlie 
land  for  a  low-oost  housing  project, 
■nie  Departlnent  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  approved  the  project, 
but  tlUe  to  the  land  must  be  transferred 
to  the  tribe  before  the  project  can  pro- 
ceed. The  Federal  Government  has  no 
foreseeable  use  for  the  land,  and  Its  use 
for  a  housing  project  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  Indians. 

The  committee  amendments  make  the 
bill  self -executing,  correct  a  typographi- 
cal error,  and  Incorporate  the  standard 
setoff  language. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 
19.57  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  in  trust 
for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe." 

A  motion  to  recofislder  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING   SECRETARY   OF   IN- 
TERIOR     TO     DECLARE     UNITED 
STATES    HOLDS    IN    TRUST   CER- 
TAIN  LANDS   FOR  THE    EASTERN 
BAND  OP  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  18»11) 
to  authortee  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  cer- 
tain land«  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation heretofore  used  for  school  or  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

RJt.  16811 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiiee  of 
Representatfva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  *n  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  authorised,  upon 
request  of  the  tribal  council  of  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  CsroUna, 
to  declare  bv  publication  of  a  noQoe  In  the 
Federal  Register  that  the  United  SUtes  holds 
in  trust  for  said  band  of  Indians,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  all  of  the  right. 
tlUe.  and  Interest  ot  the  umted  states  In 
any  of  the  federally  owned  lands  within  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Beaervatlon,  together  with 
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Uie  Unprovementi  th«reoa,  tbat  are  now  or 
bere&ftar  become  exoees  to  Uib  ooedx  of  tbe 
government  for  the  ulizLlDlBtrAttaa  of  In- 
dt&D  affairs. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "affairs."  and 
insert  'affairs,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoiu).) 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  16811  is  to  authorize  a  con- 
veyance to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  of  any  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  Cherokee  Keser- 
vation  that  may  become  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  137.13 
acres  of  Iknd  on  the  Cherokee  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  minerals  and  a  reverslon- 
ai;  interest  in  an  additional  2.1  acres. 
All  of  the  land  was  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  tribe  for  use  for  admin- 
istrative and  school  purposes. 

At  the  present  time  8.11  acres  and  the 
minerals  and  reversionary  interest  of  2.1 
acres  are  excess  to  administrative  needs 
and  could  be  conveyed  to  the  tribe  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  remainder 
of  the  land  could  be  conveyed  in  the 
future  if  it  becomes  excess. 

The  value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  im- 
provements, is  »530,220.  The  Improve- 
ments consist  of  the  usual  buildings  and 
facilities  that  are  found  at  an  Indian 
agency  and  school.  The  book  value  of  the 
Improvements  is  Jl.952.128.  About  81  of 
the  buildings  are  presently  needed  by 
the  "rovemment  and  will  be  retained  as 
long  as  needed.  Under  existing  law — act 
of  August  6.  1956.  70  Stat.  1057 — the 
buildings  can  be  conveyed  to  the  tribe 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed,  but  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  needed  to  au- 
thorize the  conveyance  of  both  land  and 
buildings. 

The  lands  are  within  the  reservation, 
were  donated  by  the  tritie  for  Federal 
use.  and  should  be  returned  to  the  tribe 
when  the  Federal  need  for  the  land 
ceases.  On  most  other  reservations, 
where  lands  needed  for  adrnmistraUve 
and  school  purposes  are  usually  reserved 
by  admmistrative  action,  the  lands  can  be 
restored  to  the  tribe  by  administrative 
action  revoking  the  reserve.  That  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  followed  in  this  case, 
however,  because  the  United  States  ac- 
quired the  title  to  the  land  in  fee.  Legis- 
lation is  n«ded  to  authorize  a  return 
of  the  lands. 

The  tribe  has  plans  for  the  use  of  Unds 
that  are  presently  excess,  and  is  actu- 
ally occuping  them  under  a  revokable 
permit.  The  economy  of  the  reservation 
U  based  primarily  on  tourism,  and  as  the 
Federal  lands  become  excess  they  will 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TAYliOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation  of  the  bill,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
under  its  administrative  Jurisdiction  at 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  two  kinds  of  lands.  The 
first  of  these  Is  land  which  is  owned  by 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
and  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
second  of  these  are  lands  which  are 
owned  outright  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

In  relation  to  the  second  category, 
from  time  to  time  certain  of  these  lands 
become  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  BIA 
and  can  m  contrast  be  used  effectively 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. Under  present  statutes,  such  lands 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  only  through  con- 
gresoionBl  action. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide 
legislation  which  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  turn  over  to  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  any 
such  Government-owned  lands  by  ad- 
ministrative order  at  the  pomt  that  they 
are  no  kinger  needed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

At  present,  there  are  four  parcels  of 
land  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
desires  to  return  to  tribal  status.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  land  upon  which  the 
Cherokee  Tribal  Council  House  Is  lo- 
cated. Two  of  the  parcels  relate  to  for- 
mer day  school  sites  which  are  no  longer 
used  for  school  purposes  and  which  the 
Bureau  proposes  to  return  to  tribal  sta- 
tus for  community  purposes.  The  fourth 
pared  relates  to  lands  on  which  activities 
of  the  Cherokee  Historical  Association 
are  now  being  carried  out  and  which  It  is 
proposed  would  be  leased  to  the  histori- 
cal association  from  the  trilse  following 
return  of  the  parcel.  The  total  acreage 
Involved  is  10.21  acres. 

The  lands  involved  were  originally 
purchased  in  most  Instances  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians  In  order  to  provide 
various  services  to  the  Cherokee  people. 
Inasmuch  as  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  not  to  maintain  posses- 
sion of  lands  which  are  surplus  to  its 
needs,  and  since  such  lands  are  fre- 
quently of  economic  or  social  value  to 
the  Cherokee  people,  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  seems 
proper  to  return  such  land  to  the  tribe. 
Alao.  it  Is  no  longer  the  practice  today 
for  the  Government  to  purchase  lands 
needed  for  administrative  purposes  from 
Indian  tribes,  but  rather,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, when  additional  lands  are  needed, 
it  Is  now  the  practice  to  accomplish  this 
by  placing  these  lands  in  an  administra- 
tive reserve.  When  such  lands  later  be- 
oome  surplus  to  the  Government's  needs, 
they  can  be  returned  to  the  tribes  admin- 
istratively. 

This  bill  would  simply  provide  a  mech- 
anism tor  the  return  of  lands  which  are 
owned  outright  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  can  be  returned  only  through 
an  act  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  by  a  resolution  dated 
October  23.  1989.  Enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation will  not  obUgate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  any  expense  whatsoever. 
These  small  tracts  of  Indian  land  at 
Cherokee  will  be  made  more  useful  and 
usable  by  the  Indian  tribe. 

The  bni  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.    CEDERBERO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  AlBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Rouse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

IRoU  No.  3061 

Addabbo             Foreman  PoweU 

Alexander           Praaer  Price.  Tea. 

Anderson.           Piellncburlen  Puclnala 

Tenn.               Pulton.  Tenn.  PurceU 

Ashler                 Oallflanakls  Qnle 

Arret                   Oallaetier  Rece 

Barrett                Olalmo  Held.  M.T. 

Blanton              OUbert  Relfel 

Blatnlk               Ooldwmter  Ro«er«.  Colo. 

Bogss                 Oieen.  Pa.  Roeenthal 

Bow                    Halpem  Roudebuab 

Broclc                   Hanaen.  Idaho  Rouaaelot 

Brooka                 Harrlnston  Roybal 

Brown.  Mich.     Haialia  Ruppe 

Burton,  Utah     Hawklna  St  Oennaln 

Buah                    Holineld  Sandman 

Button                Horton  Satterfleld 

Cabell                  Johnaon.  Pa.  Bcbeuer 

Casey                   Karth  Schnecbelt 

Cetler                   Kastenmeler  Shipley 

Chamberlain      Koch  Stack 

Chappell             Kuyltendall  Smith,  N.T. 

Chlsholm            Landrum  Snyder 

Clark                  Uoyd  Stntton 

Clawwn.  Del      Long.  La.  Taft 

Clay                     Lowenatcln  Tbompaon.  Oa. 

CoUier                 McCarthy  Thompaon,  N.J. 

Conte                   Mcculloch  Ttumey 

Conyers               McBwen  Udatl 

Consan               McPaU  CUman 

Cowger                McKnaally  Van  Deerlln 

Daddano             MacOtegor  Vlgorlto 

Dawson               Melcfaer  Waldle 

Delaney               Michel  Wateon 

Dennla                MlnahaU  Welcker 

Dickinson           Mij»  Whalley 

Dtg^                  Monagmn  Whltebunt 

Dowdy                 Morton  WldnaU 

Owyer                  Murphy.  N.Y.  Wllaoo.  Bob 

Edwards.  Ala.     O'Konskl  WUson. 

Esch                     Olaen  Charles  H. 

Fallon                  Ottlngor  Wold 

Part>stetn            Patman  Wolff 

Flndlty                PettU  Wydler 

Fish                     PhUbIn  Zwach 
Plynt                   Podell 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BtBT).  On  this  roUcall  294  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

ALLOWING  PURCHASE  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT FOR  PASSENGER  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  OVER  AND  ABOVE 
STATUTORY    PRICE    LIMITATION 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
IS.  2783)  to  allow  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional systems  and  equipment  for  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  over  and  above  the 
statutory  price  limitation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM  o/ 
Bepreitntativa  ot  tie  t;nl«Ml  Statu  0/ 
America  in  Congress  aagembled,  That  paTB- 
graph  (1)  of  BUtjeecUon  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  Act  of  July  Id.  1914.  as  amended  (31 
U  S  O.  638*1.  la  hereby  amended  to  read  ae 
fbuowa: 
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"(1)  to  purchaae  any  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle (exclusive  of  buses  and  ambulancea), 
at  a  cost,  compleuly  equipped  for  operation, 
and  tadudln^  the  value  of  any  vehicle  ex- 
changed. In  excess  of  the  maximum  price 
therefor,  if  any  established  pursuant  to  law 
by  a  Oovenunent  agency  and  In  no  event 
more  titan  such  amount  as  may  be  speci- 
fied m  an  appropriation  or  other  Act.  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  required 
for  tnuisportatlon.  A  pasaenger  motor  ve- 
liiole  sliAll  be  deemed  completely  equipped 
for  operaUon  If  It  Includes  the  systems  and 
equipment  which  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral services  finds  are  customarily  incorpo- 
mted  Into  a  standard  passenger  motor  vehicle 
completely  equipped  for  ordinary  operation. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
additional  systems  or  equipment  may  be  pur- 
chased whenever  the  Administrator  finds  It 
appropriate.  The  price  of  such  additional 
systems  or  equipment  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  whether  the  cost  of  a 
pasaenger  motor  vehicle  la  within  any  maxi- 
mum price  otherwise  established  by  law;". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mysell  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  extra  equip- 
ment on  Government  automobiles  over 
and  above  the  statutory  price  limJtatlons. 

Under  present  law,  the  Government 
cannot  pay  more  than  tl.6S0  for  sedans, 
and  J1.950  for  station  wagons.  These 
limitations  do  not  leave  much  margin 
for  items  such  as  automatic  transmis- 
sions, air  conditioning,  extra  pollution 
control  devices,  and  other  equipment 
which  Is  normally  considered  to  be  op- 
tional on  automobiles. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  include  some  of  these  items  on 
many  of  its  automobiles.  There  are  a 
number  of  pollution  control  devices  be- 
ing tested  that  could  be  helpful  in  re- 
ducing air  pollution,  but  under  existing 
statutory  provisions,  the  Government 
cannot  acquire  them  for  its  automobiles 
In  any  sizable  number.  If  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  serious  atwut  attacking  the  air 
pollution  problems  of  this  country,  we 
must  authorize  Federal  officials  to  pro- 
cure the  best  pollution  control  equip- 
ment available.  At  the  present  time,  this 
authority  does  not  exist. 

Air  conditioning  in  automobiles  has 
become  almost  a  necessity  In  the  hot  and 
humid  areas  of  the  country  where  tem- 
peratures Inside  the  auto  may  reach 
125°.  The  Improvement  In  employee 
efficiency  and  morale  and  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  Government-owned  ve- 
hicles in  lieu  of  rental  cars,  along  with 
the  increased  resale  values,  will  more 
than  offset  any  added  costs. 

Automatic  transmissions,  power  steer- 
ing, and  other  such  equipment  have  be- 
come so  commonplace  that  the  atisence 
of  them  can  constitute  a  safety  hazard, 
the  cost  of  many  of  these  items  would 
In  most  cases  be  more  than  recovered 
In  the  increased  resale  value  of  the  auto- 
mobile. 


The  amount  that  would  be  recouped  in 
the  increased  resale  value  of  the  autos  is 
of  no  consideration  under  the  present 
statutes,  even  though  studies  have  shown 
that  an  automatic  transmission,  which 
would  cost  the  Government  about  $125 
per  car.  may  add  as  much  as  S200  to  the 
value  of  a  1 -year-old  vehicle,  and  »50  to 
$100  to  the  value  of  a  5-year-old  car. 

The  approach  in  this  legislation  avoids 
raising  the  statutory  limit  which  the 
Government  cannot  exceed  in  acquiring 
its  automobiles.  An  increase  In  the  stat- 
utory limitation  might  easily  result  In 
Increased  expenditures  without  receiving 
the  additional  equipment  which  this  bill 
authorizes.  This  bill  tiould  assure  that 
any  Increased  initial  expenditures  would 
Ik  the  results  of  the  Government's  ac- 
quiring better  equipped  automobiles  for 
the  use  of  its  employees. 

This  legislation  does  not  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  all  available  optional 
equipment  on  all  Government  automo- 
biles. It  does  allow  the  OSA  flexibility  in 
equipping  Government  autos  to  best 
serve  the  needs  for  which  they  are  ac- 
quired. I  recommend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  legrislation  be  approved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  know  thav 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — to  use  Its 
former  name — In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  have  stated  they  have  no 
objection,  but  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
II  this  additional  cost  is  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  ptnchases  or 
the  increased  allowable  expense  per  car 
would  be  obligated? 

Mr.  MCXDRHEAD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  this  addi- 
tional expense  has  been  budgeted  but,  of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  endorsing  the  legislation  on  the  belief 
that  it  Is  fiscally  sound,  and  will  result 
in  savings  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  comment  on  the  time- 
liness of  this  bill  and  Its  Inherent  ex- 
penses, and  about  whether  this  Is  the 
proper  time  to  expend  more  in  order  to 
save  more  in  the  future,  even  though  It 
is  building  and  leaning  on  the  thin  reed 
ot  making  the  cars  more  valuable  for 
tum-in  and  sellout  variety?  It  has  been 
my  experience  In  trading  in  a  car  and/or 
turning  it  in.  that  they  did  not  pay  a  bit 
of  attention  to  whether  it  is  air  condi- 
tioned or  whether  it  has  hydramatic  and 
so  forth  on  It,  or  not:  they  just  look  at 
the  blue  book  and  the  model,  and  the 
time,  and  they  allow  so  much  on  these 
trade-Ins. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  my  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  In  a  nonbudgeted 
item,  one  not  Included  in  the  budget  for 
this  year,  and  when  we  are  trying  to  fight 
infiatlon  and  react  so  as  to  stabilize  tlie 
country's  money,  whether  we  should  not 
be  deferring  this  maybe  for  an  additional 
year  or  two? 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman  who 
Is  hanifiing  the  bill  commenting,  regard- 
ing the  timeliness  of  this  increased  ex- 


penditure which,  as  I  understand,  allows 
for  extras  and  Increases  from  $400  to  $800 
per  vehicle. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman,  but  I  believe  that  if  this  is  a 
money-saving  approach,  as  I  think  it  is, 
and  if  the  GSA  is  probably  going  to  shilt 
to  a  one-year  program  on  owning  auto- 
mobiles, I  think  that  the  sooner  we  get 
into  this  program  the  better. 

On  the  other  point  the  gentleman 
raised.  I  understand  that  the  blue  liook 
does  have  additions  for  automatic  trans- 
missions, air  conditionmg.  and  major 
items  of  this  type  so  that  I  think  it 
clearly  will  result  in  a  savings. 

JiCr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  did  the  gentleman  mean 
to  imply  that  the  Director  of  the  GSA 
wants  to  turn  these  cars  over  annually 
from  now  on? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  Administrator 
of  the  GSA  is  making  a  survey  to  see 
whether  this  would  result  in  less  cost  to 
the  Government  than  the  present  6-year 
or  60,000-mile  program.  He  said  that  pre- 
liminary Indications  are  that  1-year  this 
would  save  the  Oovemment  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  feel, 
based  on  the  studies  of  his  committee — 
and  I  did  search  for  it  In  the  report,  and 
I  have  read  it  in  detail— that  this  applies 
to  sedans  and  station  wagons,  or  does 
this  also  apply  to  the  fleet  of  limousines 
that  we  have  around  the  Capitol  here 
that  all  the  hea<is  of  agencies  apparently 
now  have,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  leased 
cars  that  our  subcommittee  chairmen 
can  use? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  vrill  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  applies  only  to  the 
sedans  and  station  wagons.  The  auto- 
mobiles authorized  for  the  President  and 
for  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  others,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  this  $1,650  limitation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thought  bo,  and  that  the 
limousines  that  are  built  and  equipped 
with  air  conditioning  and  status  symbols 
such  as  reading  lights  in  the  rear,  and 
telephones  and  automatic  this  and  that, 
that  this  figure  could  not  imaginably  ap- 
ply to  those  limousines. 

One  final  question — and  the  gentleman 
has  been  very  generous,  and  I  will  not 
prolong  this — this  business  of  air  con- 
ditioning the  cars  at  this  particular  time 
worries  me,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  thought  we  ought  to  make  some 
legislative  record,  rather  than  handle 
this  on  the  unanimous  consent  calendar. 

For  a  long  time,  for  example,  in  the 
construction  budgets  air  conditioning  has 
been  allowed  in  the  construction,  just  as 
this  bill  would  make  it  allowable  in  the 
purchase  of  sedans  and  station  wagons, 
as  I  read  and  interpret  the  bill,  but  only 
where  the  Director  or  the  Administrator 
of  GSA  so  Indicates.  Similarly  in  the  con- 
struction, be  it  HUD  con,rtruction  or  mili- 
tary construction,  there  is  a  formula  de- 
veloped for  air  conditioning  based  on 
cliniatlc  and  humidity  control  and  vari- 
ous other  factors  In  the  input  of  a  satis- 
factory formula?  You  come  out  with  a 
figure,  whether  air  conditioning  is  worth- 
while for  a  given  number  of  days  out  of 
a  year. 
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Does  the  gentlemm  In  his  wUdom 
think  that  a  slmilmr  plan  would  or 
would  not  apply  under  the  Administra- 
tor ol  GSA.  so  far  as  the  purchase  of 
tbese  cars  is  concerned? 

For  example.  It  Is  perfecUy  useless  m 
northern  MlnnesoU.  for  example,  to  have 
alr-condittoned  sedans  and  sUUon  wa- 
gons In  my  opinion.  The  same  could  be 
said  for  the  naturally  air-conditioned 
city  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr  MOOBHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  the  Administrator  said 
that  he  would  purchase  these  only  for 
use  in  hot  and  humid  parts  of  the  United 
States.  , 

For  example.  I  think  the  armual  pur- 
chase is  approximately  20.000  automo- 
bUes  per  year.  In  the  testimony  before 
the  committee,  he  was  talking  in  terms 
of  only  2.000  of  these  automobUes  havuag 
air  conditioning. 

So  under  his  intended  admmistraUve 
Dowers.  he  would  be  only  eqmpplng  a 
minority  of  the  automobiles  with  air 
conditioning.  ,  j    .„ 

Mr  HALL.  The  genUeman's  words  are 
very  reassuring  and  I  find  no  quarrel 
with  that  particular  proportion  m  south- 
ern and  humid  areas  so  far  as  the  acUv- 
lUr  or  survivabUity  of  Government  »ork- 
ers  who  use  these  interagency  automo- 
biles is  concerned. 

So  we  finally  come  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of  20.000  annual  car  purchases  times 
a  $400  annual  increase  per  car  over  an 
exisUng  »400  of  extra  allo»»ble5.  Of 
course  this  comes  to  a  considerable  sum 
In  the  millions  per  year  of  expenditure— 
and  hence  the  question  of  iU  timeUness^ 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
EenUeman.  It  is  not  anUclpated  that  aU 
Sf  Uiis  equipment  will  be  used  or  put  on 
aU  of  the  cars.  We  do  not  anUcipate  tWs 
air  condinonlng  would  be  on  aU  of  the 
cars  Rustprooflng  would  not  be  on  aU 
of  the  cars,  but  only  on  those  cars  which 
would  be  exposed,  let  us  say.  to  salt  spray 
in  certain  areas  and  It  would  be  a  money- 

''JTS^S:  This  extra  »400  Includes 
undercoatlng  on  all  the  Ol  vehicles;  does 

"  Mr.'  MOORHEAD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  undercoatlng  is  Per™"*" 
imder  the  existing  law.  But  niftpr«>^ 
Is  not,  but  it  would  be  permitted  If  this 
bill  Is  passed.  .,  _  _ 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  genUemaii. 

Mr!  MOORHEAD.  1  thank  the  genUe- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  ,    ,  ,j 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
ilir.  GrossI.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  a 
question  or  two. 

For  instance,  there  are  hearing  ex- 
ftmijiers  who  must  travel  in  the  Southern 
SUtes.  Will  they  be  paid  a  higher  mile- 
age rate,  if  they  are  using  their  own  cars, 
in  order  to  equip  and  maintain  their  cars 
with  air  conditioning?  What  la  going  to 
be  the  story  with  respect  to  these  P^deral 
employees? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  not  covered 
by  this  legislation  whatsoever. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  with  them? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  So  far  as  this  legis- 
lation Is  concerned.  I  have  no  proposal 
as  to  that.  This  is  merely  for  vehicles 
ovraed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  made  a  point 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill 
about  the  greater  productivity  of  the  em- 
ployees that  will  result  from  air  condi- 
tioning these  vehicles.  Can  the  genUe- 
man give  us  any  estimate  of  the  greater 
productivity?  1  have  failed  to  find  very 
many  insunces  of  where  pay  and  other 
fringe  benefits  Increased  the  productiv- 
ity. Instead,  more  people  are  being  added 
to  the  payroll  all  the  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  increased  productivity 
that  will  result  from  air  conditioning, 
putting  power  steering,  automatic  trans- 
missions, disc  brakes,  and  various  other 
devices  on  them? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  have  been  told 
that  before  biuldings  were  air  condi- 
tioned there  were  times  when  the  tem- 
perature and  the  humidity  were  so  high 
that  they  actually  closed  down  onic*s. 
Of  course,  employees  who  could  not  be 
productive  would  be  sent  home.  I  think 
there  is  sometliing  similar  to  that  situ- 
ation and  the  situation  covered  by  the 
trending  legislation.  A  man  who  has  to 
drive  in  a  hot  automobile  to  take  care 
of  Government  business  is  worn  out  from 
driving  in  an  automobile  that  may  have 
a  temperature  of  125  degrees. 

Similarly,  if  he  does  not  have  power 
steering,  and  he  has  to  drive  a  long  way. 
he  Is  similarly  worn  out  Disk  brakes  are 
a  matter  of  safety,  and  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  is  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident  Is  obviously  losing  productivity. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  observe  that  some- 
how or  other  We  managed  to  stagger 
through  a  great  many  years  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, first  back  in  the  days  of  horses 
and  buggies,  and  then  with  automobiles, 
and  we  never  thought  of  air  conditioning 
an  automobile.  It  is  beyond  belief  how  we 
managed  to  keep  a  government  going. 
relyinig  upon  people  who  had  to  travel 
In  non-air-conditioned  trains  and  In 
non-alr-condltioned  automobUes.  I  am 
surprised  that  this  Government  ever  sur- 
vived. I  doubt  very  much  that  there  will 
be  increased  productivity;  some  Federal 
employees  will  be  made  more  comfoita- 
ble  at  a  much  greater  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.   MOORHEAD.   Let   me   say   one 
thing.  A  few  years  back  the  GSA  con- 
ducted a  test  program.  They  found  that 
employees  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  when  they  could  get  away  with 
it,  would  rent  air-conditioned  vehicles. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  When  the  Govern- 
ment put  in  air-condltloned  vehicles,  the 
use  of  the  air-condltloned  vehicles  went 
up  as  much  as  23  percent.  That  is  an- 
other example  of  the  tacreaaed  produc- 
tivity that  la  of  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
errmient. 
Mr.  GROSS.  H  we  are  going  to  pass 


this  kind  of  legislation,  we  ought  to  do 
something  for  the  employees,  particu- 
larly in  the  hot  areas  of  the  United 
States,  who  must  use  their  own  cars  be- 
cause Government  vehicles  are  not  avail- 
able. I  say  again  that  if  this  bUl  is  ap- 
proved Congress  will  be  confronted  with 
an  Increase  in  the  mileage  costs  of  those 
who  drive  their  own  air-condltloned  ve- 
hicles. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  to  emission  systems, 
I  trust  the  gentleman  knows  that  many 
people  are  takirw  them  olT  their  new 
automobiles  as  quickly  as  they  can  get  a 
mechanic  to  take  them  off,  because  they 
cut  down  on  horsepower,  and  they  claim 
they  cannot  get  the  proper  mileage  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  out  of  a  car  that  Is 
so  equipped.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
doing  the  Federal  Government  a  favor 
by  putting  emission  systems  on  its  cars. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  is  good 
and  how  much  of  It  Is  bad.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry  a  lot  more  money  before 
you  get  through  with  what  you  are  start- 
ing here  by  way  of  air  conditioning  and 
adding  other  special  equipment  to  Gov- 
ernment cars. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman shares  my  hope  that  an  effective 
emission-control  device  will  be  devel- 
oped, and  that  the  automobiles  owned 
by  the  TJS.  Ooverrraient  vrtll  be  so 
equipped  that  they  will  not  add  pollution 
to  the  air. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  we  do  not  come  to 
the  day  when  we  have  to  provide  Federal 
employees  with  optional  six-packs  of  ice- 
cold  beer,  and  so  on.  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  as  they  journey  down  the  high- 
ways and  byways  In  alr-conditloned 
comfort. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
m,vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUI  was  brought  to 
the  floor  In  the  full  awareness  that  it  was 
a  natural  target  because  of  the  alr- 
condltloning  provisions  which  are  in- 
cluded for  a  limited  number  of  the  vehi- 
cles which  will  be  purchased  by  OSA. 
OSA  purchases  approximately  15.000  to 
20.000  sedans  and  station  wagons  per 
year  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  they  plan  to  Install  In  appropriate 
climates  and  locations  alr-condlUon- 
ing  equipment  in  approximately  2.000  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  clear  it  is 
the  thinking  of  the  committee  and  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  this  shall 
result  not  In  increased  expenses  in  the 
long  run  but  In  economy  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  wen  as  in  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  the  Federal  employees  who 
will  have  the  benefit  of  this  air  condi- 
tioning. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  can  be  an  econ- 
omy move  is  that,  where  there  is  an 
option  to  rent  equipment,  which  does 
have  air  conditioning,  such  leased  eqiUp- 
ment  can  cost  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  approximately  as  the  Govern- 
ment's own  cars,  comparably  equipped. 
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This  could  therefore,  cut  down  exiwnses 
in  places  such  as  Arizona. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air  con- 
ditioning equipped  cars  have  a  resale 
value  which  is  better,  as  observed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  great  bureaucracy  is  running 
the  country  to  such  an  extent,  I  think  it 
will  be  good  for  the  people  If  the  bureau- 
crats can  keep  their  cool.  Some  comfort 
for  the  bureaucrats  might  result  In  all 
sort  of  further  action  for  the  people,  but 
primarily  thLi  Is  legislation  designed  to 
permit  the  administrator  in  limited  in- 
stances the  option  of  installing  air  con- 
ditioning, and  it  could  result  In  a  saving 
on  rentals  and  increased  resale  value  and 
result  not  in  extra  expense  but  In 
economy. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  an  admin- 
istrative option  within  carefully  defined 
limits — and  I  call  attention  to  page  2  of 
the  bill  Itself,  which  says; 

A  pB&sengcr  motor  vehicle  aliall  be  deemed 
completely  equipped  for  operation  1(  it  In- 
dudea  the  BystemB  and  cquipnMjnt  which  the 
Administrator  or  Qeneral  Services  flnds  are 
customaruy  Incorporated  u:ito  a  standard 
paasenger  motor  vehicle  completely  eqiupped 
for  ordinary  operation. 

I  think  there  Is  a  limitation  clearly 
within  this  verbiage.  The  legislation  also 
permits  the  purchase  of  automatic 
transmissions  and  alr-poUution  devices. 
This  Government  la  hopefully  committed 
to  leadership  In  the  problems  of  en- 
vironment and  ecology,  and  yet  we  do 
not  In  our  present  provision  for  only 
bare-bones,  stripped  govenunent  vehi- 
cles provide  any  option  to  the  GSA  to 
purchase  vehicles  equipped  with  anti- 
pollution devices.  This  is  another  thing 
that  can  be  achieved  in  this  legislation. 

It  Is  the  Intent,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  shall  achieve  economies 
and  not  larger  spending  through  this 
and  also  we  will  permit  the  administra- 
tor to  use  simple  logic  and  reason  In  the 
purchase  of  government  vehicles. 

Hence,  the  committee  has  reported  out 
this  bill  and  recommends  Its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted the  gentleman  has  finally  got 
environment  and  ecology  into  this.  I 
was  afraid  they  were  going  to  be  left 
out  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  genUeman  ecology  ranks 
with  economy  as  a  primary  concern  of 
the  Government  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  CMr. 
Fasczll). 

Mr.  PA6CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  27S3  which  would  permit 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
purchase  systems  and  equipment  for 
passenger  motor  vehicles  over  the  statu- 
tory price  limitation. 

Under  present  law.  the  price  OSA  can 
pay  for  sedans  is  limited  to  tl.660.  This 
limitation  precludes  the  acquisition  of 
optional  items  on  Government  vehicles. 
Most  notably,  vehicles  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  equipped 


with  alr-pollutlon-control  devices,  rust- 
proofing,  and  air  conditioning. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  in  the  fight  against  all  forma  of 
pollution.  It  Is  readily  admitted  that 
emissions  from  automobiles  are  a  pri- 
mary source  of  air  pollutants.  As  new 
equipment  is  developed  for  automobiles. 
(3ovemment  vehicles  should  be  equipped 
vrith  them. 

Purchase  of  automobiles  which  have 
been  properly  treated  to  withstand  rust 
and  corrosion  resulting  from  salt,  sand, 
sim,  snow,  and  other  climatic  conditions 
makes  aoimd  economic  sense  since  most 
of  the  additional  cost  will  be  recouped 
through  higher  resale  price  at  the  time 
the  vehicle  is  disposed  of. 

Similarly,  the  extra  cost  of  air  con- 
ditioning units  would  be  largely  offset  by 
the  higher  resale  value  of  a  vehicle  so 
equipped.  Further,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  which  enjoy  year-round 
warm  climates.  GSA  miist  now  resort  to 
leasing  automobiles  at  higher  cost  in  or- 
der to  circumvent  the  unrealistic  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  purchase  of  vehicles. 
An  additional  benefit  would  result  from 
a  more  flexible  policy  of  purchasing  air- 
conditioned  automobiles;  namely,  studies 
show  conclusively  driving  of  alr-condi- 
tloned vehicles  in  hot  weather  results  in 
increased  driver  safety  because  of  greator 
alertness  and  reduced  fatigue  as  well  as 
Improved  employee  efflclency,  productiv- 
ity, and  morale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  I:  clear  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  Is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  The  benefits  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  Its  employees,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  will  result  from  enactment 
of  this  bill.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  8.  2783. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the 
ron. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  264,  nays  42,  not  voting  134, 
as  follows: 
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Abhltt 

BUdcbum 

Clark 

Aberaethf 

Blanton 

Clatuen. 

AdAlr 

B0CT« 

DonH. 

Adam« 

Bound 

Clay 

Albert 

Boiling 

Cleveland 

AndcnoD. 

Bradeome 

Cohelaa 

CaUf. 

Bra  SCO 

OcHUUe 

Anderson,  til. 

Brtnkley 

Cortoett 

Andnws,  Ala, 

Brocmfleld 

Connan 

Andrews, 

Brotsman 
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N  Dak. 

Brown.  Calif. 

AnnuQzlo 

Brown.  Ohio 

DanlAl.Vft. 

ArendA 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

D«nlcU.N,J 

AAptoaU 

Biidianaa 

Davis,  Oa. 

Baiinc 

Burke.  Ma«B. 

Darls.  WlB. 

Be«U.  Ud. 

Buileaon.  Tex. 

deUOana 

Belcher 

Burton.  CkUr. 

Dellenback 

Bell.  OftlU. 

ByrticPa. 

Dflnn«]r 

Bennett 

Bymefi,  Wis. 

Dent 

Berry 

Caffery 

Derwinakl 

BCTtfl 

Camp 

Devlne 

BerUl 

C&rey 

Dln^ell 

Blsr?! 

CSarter 

Donohue 

Bingham 

Cedcrbeis 

Doro 

Downing 

Jones.  Ala. 

Poir 

DulsU 

Jones.  N  C 

PoUock 

I>uncan 

Kastemneler 

Preyer.  N.C. 

EclUiardt 

Kaaen 

Price,  ni. 

EdmondBon 

Kee 

Piyor.  Ark. 

BdvanK,  OaUI 

Eettb 

BaUsbaek 

Edvaitla,La. 

King 

Bandall 

EUberi 

]EIeppa 

B«ld.IU. 

ETlent>om 

Klucsyaskl 

Reld.B.T. 

Bahleman 

Beuas 

Evans.  Colo. 

Leggett 

Bhodaa 

Faicell 

Lennon 

Blegls 

Felgban 

Long.  lid. 

Blveis 

Plndley 

Lukens 

Boberu 

FHher 

Mcaorr 

Boblson 

Flood 

McClosker 

Rodlno 

Flowert 

ucDada 

Bo* 

Folej 

McDonald, 

Bc8en.na. 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Mich. 

Booney.Pa. 

Ford. 

Maodonald. 

Bostenkowikl 

WUliam  D. 

Mass 

Buth 

Potintala 

Madden 

Byan 

Frey 

\l»^r^n 

Sayior 

Prledel 

MaUIlaid 

Schwengel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Mann 

Sebellus 

Fi'qua 

Marsh 

eiirlver 

Oarmats 

Martui 

Bikes 

Gaydcs 

MathJas 

SlEk 

Oettra 

Skubita 

Gibbons 

May 

Smith,  Oalir. 

Gilbert 

Meeds 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gonzalez 

MesklU 

BUSOid 

Gray 

Michel 

Staggera 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hlkva 

Stanton 

Green.  Pa. 

MUIer.  Calif. 

Steed 

Orlfflths 

Mills 

Stelger.Aia. 

Ororer 

Mluisb 

Stetcer.Wla. 

Guiicer 

Mink 

Stephens 

Gude 

MlnahaU 

Stokes 

Hagan 

MoUohan 

StubbleOeld 

Hale; 

Monagan 

Stuckey 

HamUton 

SoIUnn 

Han  ley 

Mocrhead 

Symingtcn 

Hanna 

Morgan 

Tslcott 

Hansen.  Wash 

Morse 

Taylor 

Harrcy 

Hoshei 

Tcague.  Cam. 

Hastings 

Moss 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hatha  Hay 

Murphy,  m. 

Hays 

Katdiar 

Vender Jagt 

Hebsrt 

Nedzl 

Vanlk 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

.Nelsen 

Waaaonncr 

RecMer.  Maaa. 

Nichols 

Warn  pier 

Helsioskl 

NU 

Wattt 

Henderson 

Obey 

Whalen 

Hioks 

O'Haia 

White 

Hogan 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Whltten 

Hosmer 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Wiggins 

Howanl 

l^asBuan 

WliUams 

Hull 

Patten 

Winn 

Hungate 

PeUy 

Wtlght 

Hunt 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

Hutchinson 

Perkins 

Wylle 

IchcrtJ 

PlcBo 

Yatei 

Jannan 

Plmie 

Tatnoa 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pcage 

Toong 

Jonas 

PodeU 

NA-rs—u 

Zablockl 

A&hbrook 

Gross 

Myers 

mester 

HaU 

Pike 

Btay 

QuUlen 

BroyhUl.  K.C. 

Schmidt 

Bam* 

Burke,  Fla. 

JaeolB 

Both 

Bucllaon,  Uo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bchadebcrg 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Schetle 

Collier 

Laadgrebe 

EchmlU 

Collins 

Latta 

Scott 

Colmer 

Lujan 

Springer 

Coughlln 

HcClure 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Crane 

Mruuian 

Wymaa 

BTtna.Tenn. 

Mayne 

Zlon 

Ooodllng 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Orlffln 

MlceU 

NOT  VOTWO— IS« 

Addabbo 

Chtsholm 

Foreman 

Alexander 

Fraser 

Anderson. 

Oonle 

Piellnghuraan 

Tenn. 

CDayert 

Pulton.  Tena. 

Ashley 

oowger 

Oailflanaldr 

Ayrcs 

Ciaffler 

Gallaglwr 

Bsrrett 

DaddaHo 

Olalmo 

Blatnik 

Dawso« 

Ocldvawr 

Bow 

Delaner 

Balpam 

Broct 

t>ennls 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Btoots 

Dteklnaon 

RaRtegtos 

Brown.  Mich. 

DIggB 

HaiAa 

Burton.  Utah 

Dowdy 

HawkliH 

Bush 

Dwyer 

HjjllAalit 

Button 

Edwaixls.  Ala. 

Horton 

CabeU 

Bsch 

johnBDa.na. 

Casey 

Fallon 

Karth 

CeUer 

Partateln 

Kodi 

Chamberlain 

Flah 

KuyknOan 

CbappaU 

Etyat 

Km*  . 
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LaDdrura 

Uoytl 

Long.  La. 

Lownstdn 

UcC^nhj 

UeCoUocb 

UcBnn 

UcPaU 

McKn«allj 

UacOregor 

Melchcr 

MLU 

MortoD 

Murpbf.  S.Y. 

O'KonskJ 

OlSCD 

Ottlneer 

PBUuaa 

P«tu 

nulbln 

Powell 

Price.  Tea- 


PUClBAfcl 

Purcell 
«ul« 
B*es 
Reirel 

^tcsers,  Colo. 
RooneT.  N.T. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebuah 
RouaseloC 
Ro;bal 
Ruppe 
8t  Oennaln 
Sandman 
Satterflald 
Sdieuer 
ScbneeBeU 
Sblple; 
Slack 

smith.  M.Y. 
Snyder 
SI.  ratten 


Tart 

TbompsoD.  Oa. 

Tbompson,  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

miman 

Van  Oeerlls 

VlRonto 

Waldle 

WalaoD 

weldur 

Wballe; 

wbitchunt 

Wldnall 

WUftOn,  Bob 

Wilson. 

CbarleaB. 
Wold 

Worn 

Wydler 
Zwacb 


Mr.  LAndrum  wltb  Mr.  Bob  WUaoa. 
Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Zwocb. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  WM  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   that  tJl   Members        

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  will  recall,  prior  to  1964  Federal  law  wan 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In-  not  expressively  prohlbitli-e  In  that  Itdld 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  14878  Is  to  Increase  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries  resources  of  our 
territorial  sea.  our  exclusive  fisheries 
zone,  and  those  fisheries  resources  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  which  appertain  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 


So  I  two- thirds  ha\-ing  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Blatnlk  wltb  Mr   Burton  of  ntah. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 

Mr.  Delaney  wltli  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr   Parbsteln  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  Hew  JeiMy  with  Mr. 
McKneally.  „ ^ 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tenneawe  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  B£r.  Buah. 

Mr.  Lowansteln  with  Mr   MacGregor. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  »Jr.  Hanaen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Caaey  with  Mr.  Cratmr. 

Mr    Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr    Vlgonto  with  Mr.  Bellel. 

Mr.  Fljnt  with  Mr.  Johnaon  of  Pennayl- 
yaola. 

Mr    Tunney  with  Mr».  ChlshoUn. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  BclmeebelL 

Mr.  CbappeU  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Mc»«U  with  Mr   Snyder. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr    Roudebuah. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wataon. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Reea  with  Mr.  Conyera. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr    Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Mew  York  with  Mr.  White- 
burst.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeor- 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr    Pallon  with  Mr    McEwen. 
Mr.  IxJng  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Edwards 
or  Alabama. 
Mr   Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Pettla. 
Mr     Ale«a.nder    with    Mr.    O'Konstl 
Mr    Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr   Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 
Mr.  Houneld  with  Mr   Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr   Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr    Chamberlain. 
Mr   Olalmo  with  Mr.  Oonte. 
Mr.  Rooney  or  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Each. 
Mr.  SatterHeld  with  Mr.  I>ennls. 
Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr    OallSanakls   with    Mr.   Dickinson. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Harsba. 
Mr.  at  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr,  Morton. 
Mr.   Kyroe   with   Mr.  Bouaselot. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  SAndznan. 
Mr.  ndall  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Totk. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr,  Whalley. 
Mr.  tniman  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr,  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Halpera. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Van  DaerUn  with  Mr.  ao1d««t«. 


elude  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  iS.  2763). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENALTIES   FOR   ILLEGAL  FISHING 
IN  FISHERY  ZONE 


not  make  It  abundantly  clear  that  for- 
eign vessels  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  fishing  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  an 
even  more  serious  inadequacy  in  the  law 
was  the  lack  of  effective  sanctions. 
There  was  no  penalty  provision  nor  was 
there  any  provision  that  provided  for 
the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  vessels  or 
their  cargoes  Illegally  fishing  in  the  VS. 
waters.  At  that  time  the  United  States 


Mr  DDJGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin  (HJl.     recognized  a  3-mUe  territorial  sea  and 


14678)  to  strengthen  the  penalties  for 
Illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
BJt.    14878 

Be  ft  enocled  6*  lite  Senate  and  Home  0/ 
J!epresentii«it>ej  of  t^e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  of  the  Act  enuued  "An  Act  to  prohibit 


a  3-mlle  exclusive  fisheries  zone  and  the 
Illegally  fishing  In  these  waters  was  to 
have  the  Coast  Guard  order  the  vessel 
to  leave  and  escort  her  to  the  high  seas. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  recognized 
this  Inadequacy  In  the  law  and  In  May 
of  1984 — as  a  result  of  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee — enacted  Public 
Law  88-308.  That  law  made  It  unlawful 
for  any  foreign  vessel  or  any  person  In 


fishing  In  the  territonai  waters  of  the  Onited     charge  of  such  vessel  to  engage  In  the 


SUtes  and  In  certain  other  areas  by  vessels 
other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
by  persons  In  charge  of  such  vessels",  ap- 
proved May  20.  IBM  (18  0.S.C.  1082).  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "JIO.OOO"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 8100.000".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  the  pur- 
posM  of  this  Act.  It  shail  be  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  all  fish  round  aboard  a  ves- 
sel seized  in  connection  with  such  violation 
of  this  Act  were  taken  or  retained  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act." 

Sac  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  such  Act  of  Msy  30.  1084  (18  n.S.C.  1083). 
is  amended  to  read  as  followj:  "Enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Is  the  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  la  operating,  and  each  such  Secretary 
may.  by  agreement  with  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency,  utilize  the  equipment 
(including  aircraft  and  vessels)  of  that  de- 
partment or  agency  to  carry  out  such  en- 
forcement." „  „  „ 
Sic.  3.  Such  Act  of  May  20.  19«4  (18  VS.C. 
1081-1088 ) ,  la  rurther  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"Sic.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
pay  to  any  person,  other  than  an  officer  of 
the  fTnlted  states  or  a  person  authorized  to 
function  as  a  Federal  law  enforcement  agent 
under  this  Act,  compensation  of  not  more 
than  86.000  If  such  person  submiu  to  any 
such  ofllcer  or  authorlaed  person  original  in- 
formation   concerning   any    violations,   per- 


fisheries  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  that  law 
made  it  unlawful  for  .such  vessels  and 
persons  to  take  any  fishery  resource  of 
the  ContlnenUl  Shelf  which  appertains 
to  the  United  States  and  to  engage  In 
the  fisheries  within  any  waters  In  which 
the  United  States  has  the  same  rights  in 
respect  to  fisheries  as  it  has  In  Its  ter- 
ritorial waters.  Also,  the  law  provided 
sanctions  for  the  first  time.  Violators 
could  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  1  year,  or  both.  Vessels — In- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  cargo,  and 
stores — were  authorized  to  be  seized  and 
forfeited  and  all  fish  found  on  board  the 
vessel,  that  was  taken  in  violation  of  the 
act.  were  automatically  forfeited, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  stated,  the 
United  States  only  recognized  a  3-mlle 
exclusive  fisheries  zone  at  that  time.  This 
zone  proved  to  be  Inadequate,  as  foreign 
fishing  vessels  continued  to  expand  in 
our  off-shore  fisheries.  Again  the  Mer- 
cluuit  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
took  the  initiative  and  In  1968  reported 
legislation  which  resulted  In  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  89-658.  This  law  es- 
tablished a  9-mlle  exclusive  fisheries 
zone  contiguous  to  our  territorial  sea. 
This,  in  effect,  extended  the  fisheries 
zone  out  to  a  distance  of  12  miles  from 
our  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  additional 
protection  to  our  fisheries,  fishing  by  for- 


netrated  or  contemplated,  of  this  Act  and     eign  vessels  off  our  coastal  snores  still 


such  information  leads   to  any  penalty   or 
forfeiture  Incurred  for  violation  of  thla  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 


continued  to  Increase.  In  fact,  at  hear- 
ing* held  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  In  Alaska  last  year. 
Coast  Guard  witnesses  .';tated  that  lesa 
than  10  percent  of  foreign  vessels  Illegal- 
ly fishing  within  our  exclusive  fiobertes 
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zone  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  were  actually 
being  apprehended.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
creased pressure,  some  valuable  species 
of  fi.-h  and  marine  life  which  Inhabit 
this  12-mUe  zone  are  in  danger  of  being 
seriously  depleted  and  in  some  cases  of 
becoming  extinct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized the  inadequacy  of  the  law.  We 
ai-e  hopeful  that  the  legislation  recom- 
mended for  passage  today  will  put  an  end 
to  foreign  violations  in  our  12-mlle  fish- 
eries zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  four  major 
changes  that  would  be  provided  by  H.R. 
14678  and  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss 
them  at  this  time. 

The  first  two  changes  occur  in  section 
1  of  the  bill.  This  section  would  author- 
ize an  increase  In  the  maximum  penalty 
for  illegal  fishing  from  $10,000  to  $100,- 
000,  and  in  addition,  would  provide  that 
all  fish  found  aboard  the  seized  vessel 
would  be  presumed  to  have  been  taken 
In  violation  of  the  law  As  previously  in- 
dicated, all  fish  taken  in  violation  of  the 
law  are  automatically  forfeited.  The 
courts  have  been  reluctant  to  require  for- 
feiture In  this  regard  because  of  the  dlfn- 
culty  in  proving  the  fish  were  caught 
within  the  12-mlle  zone.  The  presump- 
tion provided  under  this  section  would 
assist  in  alleviating  that  situation  in  that 
the  burden  would  be  upon  the  operator 
to  prove  that  the  fish  were  legally  taken 

The  third  major  change  occurs  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill.  This  section  would  re- 
write present  law  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior,  Treasury,  and 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  by  agreement  lo  uti- 
lize equipment — including  aircraft  and 
vessels — of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  In  carrying  out  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  under  the  law.  I 
sincerely  feel  that  an  Increase  In  the 
number  of  patrols  In  critical  areas,  and 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  when  fishing 
Is  at  Its  best,  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
and  greatly  assist  In  reducing  foreign 
Uitrusions  in  our  exclusive  fisheries  zone. 
I  hope  that  these  departments  will  take 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
and  make  exery  effort  to  coordinate  pa- 
trols and  enforcement  techniques  and 
utilize  aircraft  and  ships  from  the  CjB. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  on  a  regular  sched- 
uled basis  In  carrying  out  their  en- 
forcement responslbiUtlee  under  the  act. 

The  fourth  major  change  occurs  In 
section  3  of  the  bUl.  This  section  would 
add  a  new  section  6  to  this  act  to  au- 
thorize for  the  first  time,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pay  up  to  $5,000  to 
informers  whose  Information  leads  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  Incurred  for 
violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  TiR.  14678,  as  amended, 
wat  unanimously  reported  by  ttie  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  It  contains  all  amendmente  recom- 
mended by  the  Departments  reporting 
on  the  legislation.  There  were  no  govern- 
mental departments  opposing  the  legis- 
lation and  all  witnesses  testifying  at  the 
hearings  were  unanimous  and  expressing 
their  support  of  the  legislation. 
CXVl 3063— Part  34 


Mr.  Speaker,  H.R  14678  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  cosponsored  by  23  other 
members  of  the  committee.  1  congratu- 
late the  chairman  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  ttie  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries who  have  worked  so  diligently  In 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Fistieries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation,  Congressman  LENHoif,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  subcom- 
mittee. Congressman  Pelly,  and  Con- 
gressmen RocEEs,  Pollock,  and  Scbads- 
BEBC.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
In  urging  prompt  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (Mr.  Garmatzi. 

Mr.  GARMAT2.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
commercial  fishing  fleet  is  in  a  sad  state 
of  decline.  Since  the  early  1940's,  when  It 
ranked  second  among  the  world's  fishing 
nations,  it  has  continued  that  decline. 
It  now  stands  in  fifth  place,  behind 
Japan,  Peru,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Communist 
China. 

This  Important  domestic  Industry 
needs  all  the  help  we  can  offer  It.  And. 
next  to  direct  subsidy  for  research  and 
fjr  more  modem,  efficient  vessels,  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  help  It  is  to  expe- 
ditiously pass  and  enact  my  bill,  HJl. 
14768. 

This  legislation  Is  Important,  because 
It  seeks  to  protect  our  Nation's  exclusive 
12-mile  fisheries  zone.  And  thbi  fisheries 
zone  is  important  because  approximately 
80  percent  of  all  fish  and  shellfish  caught 
by  the  American  fishery  Industry  Is 
taken  within  this  zone.  That  rather  Im- 
pressive statistic  should  make  it  obvloui 
that  we  must  move  now  to  protect  this 
rich  source  of  fishery  resources,  before  it 
is  ruthlessly  decimated  by  foreign  fish- 
ing pressures. 

The  pressure  from  foreign  fishing  ac- 
tivity Is  a  very  real  threat,  and  it  Is 
growing  greater  all  the  time.  Hartlly  a 
week  goes  by  without  press  reports  of 
aggressive  fishing  activity  by  foreign 
fleets  off  our  coastlines.  The  Intensity  of 
this  activity  can  be  appreciated  by  citing 
a  flurry  of  activity  which  occurred  during 
August  1969.  During  that  one  month,  a 
total  of  325  foreign  fishing  vessels  were 
observed  fishing  beyond  our  12-mile 
fishing  zone  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. These  mcluded  ships  belonging  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland.  East  Germany, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Israel,  Iceland, 
Spain,  and  Norway.  This  Is  probably  one 
of  the  highest  counts  on  record,  but  I 
think  it  emphasizes  the  need  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  protect  our  fish- 
ery reiwurce  from  depletion. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  do  nothing 
about  these  large  foreign  fleets,  as  long 
as  they  fish  beyond  our  12-mlle  limit. 
But,  the  fact  Is  that  many  of  the  vessels 
from  these  fleets  are  sneaking  within 
our  12-mUe  lone  and  fishing  illegally. 
The  foreign  vessels  engage  In  Illegal  flih- 


Ing  for  two  reasons:  First  of  all,  our 
surveillance  force  is  completely  Inade- 
quate, and  there  Is  not  much  risk  of  get- 
ting caught;  second,  even  when  offenders 
are  caught,  the  fines  are  not  stiff  enough. 

My  bill,  H.R.  14678.  seeks  to  make  it 
too  dangerous  and  too  expensive  for  for- 
eign vessels  to  risk  capture.  Since  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
JoBx  DiNcxLL.  chairman  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, has  already  presented  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  legislation, 
there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  by  my  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  also  respond  favorably  on 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my    good    friend    from    Florida     (Mr. 

ROGXItS). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  good  friend  for  yielding  and 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
14678,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries  resounds  of  the  n.8.  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  those  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  Continental  Shelf  which 
appertain  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  few  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  designated  areas 
up  to  200  miles  off  their  coast  as  their 
own  exclusive  fishing  preserves.  Some 
of  these  countries  have  seized  V£.  fish- 
ing veasels  within  these  waters,  although 
most  nations  only  recognize  a  16-mUe 
limit.  We  cannot  permit  those  countries 
wtilch  fish  within  our  15-mlle  limit  to 
deplete  our  fishery  resource!. 

There  were  several  weaknesses  in  the 
existing  law  which  the  committee  has 
intended  to  correct  in  the  reported  bill. 
First,  the  blU  would  authorize  an  In- 
crease In  the  maximum  penalty  for  Il- 
legal fishing  In  XJ&.  territorial  watcrx 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 

Under  existing  law,  when  a  foreign 
vessel  Is  caught  within  the  limit.  It  is 
difScult  to  prove  that  the  fish  aboard 
such  vessels  was  caught  in  fact  within 
the  limit.  This  bill  would  place  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  the  foreign  flihermen 
caught  within  the  zone  to  show  that 
they  legally  caught  the  fish  outside  T7J8. 
fishing  waters. 

Again,  I  join  my  colleagues  In  urging 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DDJGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California  (Mr.  Don 

H.CLAUSIH). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
curtail  the  violations  of  ttiis  Nation's 
traditional  sovereign  water  rights  by 
foreign  flstiing  vessels. 

Current  penalties  for  violating  our  es- 
tahllshed  fishery  resource  conaervation 
zone  are  simply  not  severe  enouch  to 
keep  foreign  fishermen  out  of  our  fishing 
areas — a  fact  ttiat  is  borne  out  by  ttie 
number  of  vessels  which  have  been  ap- 
prehended in  our  coastal  area  more  than 
once  in  the  past. 
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In  my  Judgment,  the  current  tlO.OOO 
fine  la  grossly  inadequate  and  does  not 
Bubstantiaily  dlminl^Ji  the  profits  that 
oome  as  a  result  of  good  cawhee  made 
Id  VB.  waters  by  foreign  vessels. 

Due  to  the  tact  that  I  represent  a 
suable  portion  of  California's  nshlng  In- 
dustry. I  have  been  following  the  prob- 
lem closely  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  committee  to  our  requests 
for  assistance.  ^         „  _,  . 

The  recent  violations  of  a  Soviet 
trawler  within  the  12-mlle-llmlt.  off  the 
northern  California  coast,  was  the 
crowning  blow.  In  my  Judgment,  the  In- 
trusion of  this  trawler  was  In  complete 
disregard  of  VS.  territorial  Integrity  and. 
more  Importantly,  a  slap  In  the  face  of 
our  north  coast  fishermen  and  their 
wives  and  families  who  depend  on  these 
Pfihing  grounds  for  their  livelihood. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  Incident,  a 
meeting,  attended  by  myself  and  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Oregon  (Mr.  D«li.ob»ck 
and  Mr.  Wtatt)  was  held  with  Ambaii- 
sador  Donald  McKeman  and  representa- 
tives of  west  coast  flahennen. 

Dramatic  evidence  was  presented  to 
the  Ambassador.  Indicating  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  Immediate  remedial  action. 
While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  ln«ma- 
tlonal  implications,  as  well  as  our  treaty 
obligations,  something  can  and  must  be 
done  to  prevent  further  plundering  of  our 
flih  rflsoorces  within  established  terri- 
torial limits.  Passage  of  legislation  to 
extend  our  fishing  limits  to  12  miles, 
which  I  cosponsored  was  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  It  Is  proTlog  to  ba  a 
mea^r  one  at  that. 

I>totelgn  intrusions  Into  our  territorial 
«»ten  Is  only  part  of  what  makes  Amert- 
ean  fishermen's  blood  boU.  The«e  Intrud- 
ers, particularly  the  Russians,  are  using 
equipment  of  a  type  that  Is  forbidden  for 
American  fishermen  and  It  is  conmjon 
knowledge  that  UtUe  atcentloo  is  paid  to 
ggtaUlshed  fishing  seasons  by  those  who 
•re  systematlcaUy  plundering  our  flsblng 
grounds. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  not  only 
Incieaae  the  penalty  for  illegal  fishing 
to  tlOO.OOO.  but  will  also  provide  for  the 
confiscation  of  any  catch  found  on  a  ve»- 
nl  In  violation — certainly  a  step  that 
■hould  make  potential  trespassers  think 
twice  before  violating  our  territorial 
wateia.  ^,  .. 

■With  talk  about  vigilante  action  on  the 
high  seas  by  som*.  It  shouM  be  eltazTs 
evident  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  Immediately,  before  even 
greater  damage  la  done  to  our  fUblnc  In- 
dustry. 

Again,  my  appreciation  to  the  commit- 
tee for  Its  responsiveness  and  I  strongly 
urje  Immediate  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  as. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  Insert  aa 
a  pennanent  part  of  the  Rxcou  at  this 
point,  two  newspaijer  Items  which  point 
op  tbe  absolute  need  for  this  le«lslatlan. 
The  flist  Is  an  edttcrlal  that  appeared  In 
tbe  Del  Norte,  Calif.,  TtltfleatB  oo  Au- 
gust 1,  and  the  secoiod,  an  article  that 
appesivd  In  the  Port  Bragg.  CalU.,  Adro- 
cKta  News  oo  August  IS.  Th««  two  artl- 
elea  are  Just  a  sample  of  the  fedlnga  ol 
tbe  people  of  our  arek.  AH  of  tba  radio. 
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news,  and  TV  media  have  carried  similar 
editorial  and/or  story  content. 

The  articles  follow: 
Qtt  thx  RusalAMa  Off  thk  Backs  o»  Oub 

PXSHDfO    PLZXT 

(By  J.  J.  Tsrtrouga) 
TbHv  !fl  now  peD<liB«  befow  tb«  HOUM  <rf 
Itei^Mwiitntlrnn  commlttae  om  msnhant  ma- 
rine sml  flslierlM  &  bill  IntjcKliuwl  by  C»n- 

^ll^ Dos  a.  dsuMQ  |B1  Orweent  Olty 

wblcli  woiUd  go  a  long  way  toward  getting 
ths  Kuastan  flsblng  SMt  oS  tli*  backs  ot 
JJS.  fishermen. 

Otbftr  bills  introduced  eartl«r  by  Olauaen 
dldn^  gert  very  far.  And  there  a/«  reiwona 
tot  thjBii  raUure  to  gain  acceptance — Dot  tbe 
l«wt  at  wblch  Is  tb*  oppoaltiosi  of  tbe  tuna 
Baeta. 

Clauaen'a  bill  would  eatabllab  a  oonUguoua 
flabery  aone,  or  two-hundred  mile  limit,  be- 
yond tbe  terrltortal  aea  of  tbe  tJnlted  Stat<«. 
Tli«  meaauie.  H.B.  n««  prortdee  thai  all 
waten  In  a  197-mlle  aone  oootiguoua  to  tbe 
toTltorlal  lea  (S-mlloe  ce  Bhan]  would  be 
under  tbe  JurtadlotJon  ot  tbe  United  Btatee. 
Tbe  United  States  would  exarclae  tbe  same 
exclualve  rights  in  respect  to  flaberlea  In  tbe 
aoo  mile  zone  as  It  now  doea  in  tbe  l«Tl- 
torlal  sea. 

Opposition  to  sucb  measurea  in  tbe  past 
baa  oome  from  American  tuna  flabennen 
and  tbelr  alllea  wbo  Cab  for  tana  off  tba 
coast  of  Soutb  America.  And  tbla  oppa^acD 
more  than  lively  wm  continue. 

However,  the  Ciftusen  bill  does  offer  trad- 
ing leeway  witb  tbe  Soutb  American  coun- 
trtee  and  others  wblcb  the  United  states  may 
permit  to  continue  "traditional"  flablng 
prlrUegM.  Tbe  Clausen  bill  provldee  tbat  tbe 
Secretary  of  state  eball.  in  coop«ratioai  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  In  ooostll- 
tatloo  wltb  tbe  affected  foreign  oountriea. 
determine  tbe  extent  to  whlob  foralgn  fish- 
ing la  permitted. 

Tbla  probably  wont  solve  things  fee-  tbe 
tana  boata  who  want  to  flah  within  tbe  300- 
mlle  limit  of  Peru.  But  It  should  mean  tbat 
all  aationa  wryuld  honor  tbe  t^rltcrlal  tlmlta 
cr  each  other  and  discontinue  tbe  aanaaUas 
rape  of  tbe  flahery  reeouroe. 

Blghtinga  of  Ruaslan  fljbUlg  vaaaels  OS  tbe 
Del  Norte  noast  In  recent  waaki  have  tng- 
(orad  renewed  Interest  In  tba  problem.  Hops- 
tnlly,  acme  action  can  be  taken  oc  tbe 
Clausen  bill  and.  also  hopefolly.  tbe  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  will  be  fully  enforced  and  no 
-deate*  made  vrlth  tbe  Russians.  It  is  time  a 
bait  was  called  to  Rusaian  depredatlODS  np<XI 
tba  west  ooact  Oabery.  Tbe  asaietn  states, 
and  tba  United  Statea.  have  too  miiob  of  an 
Investnuct  and  to  many  people  wboae  UvaU- 
bood  depends  upon  tbe  reeouroe  to  let  it  go 
nXLpfOtected. 

Tbe  Oongrees  of  tbe  United  state*— and  In 
particular  the  members  of  tbe  ICsrobant  Ma- 
rina and  PIsbaias  oommlttae— abould  be 
■eongly  urged  so  tmmadlite  aotlm  en  tba 
Clanaeo  bUL 

This  newspaper  urges  lU  readers  to  vtaoe 
tbelr  oplniona  and  to  write  tbe  •TIarobaat 
Marine  and  Flaberlee  Committee,  Housa  ol 
B«preaent»tlTea,  Waablngton.  D.O.,  aoeift, 
Tba  Hon.  Bdwaid  A.  Oannata.  ObalnaaB. 
Band  a  oopy  a(  aiaaam. 

A  petttlon  prepared  by  tJie  Del  Herts 
Ootinty  Gbambv  ot  Oosnmoroe  la  now  ba- 
loa  clroolated  by  tbs  Flsbarman's  Wlvsa 
OlUb.  todlvldaals  and  avsUabi*  In  a  numbM' 
of  IliMlliasB  bODsaa  tbron^URit  tba  euuuty. 
Tbar*  Is  ona  In  tbls  usas|ja|i«  aaea.  Wa 
mg*  an  D«l  Wort«a    and  oor  sMIajn    to 

Dow  CutiaaH  OoKn  It)  Aa  or  HsmlMiw 

WsswDnmiir,  D.O.— Oangra«man  Don 
Olauaen  (B-lit  District)  Friday  announced 
tbat  ^aaa  ira  taking  abap*  tor  a  maattsg 
In  CXJoa  Bay,  Ore,  on  Tuaaday,  Aug.  1*.  »*• 
laidmc  eonttnnad  Intratf on  ct  Vmittn  n» 
sals  Into  nJB.  watan. 


Participants  In  the  meeting  In  addition 
to  Clausen,  wlU  be  Congressman  John  Del- 
lenback  and  Wendell  Wyatt  (both  B-Oregon) 
and  Ambassador  Don  McKeman.  along  wltb 
tepresantatlvea  of  the  fishing  Industry  from 
Oallfomla  and  Oregon. 

McXCernan  Is  an  undersecretary  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Interior  but  holds  the  imnk  of 
AmbaMador  since  he  represent*  tbe  United 
Statee  In  aU  flahery  leeourcea  and  ocean- 
ography  matters  In  negotiations  wltb  foreign 
oountriea. 

Tba  masting  Is  U  r«q>onae  to  oontuulng 
TloUtlona  of  tbe  u-mlls  limit  by  toivign 
flahlng  boaU. 

In  addition.  Clausen  announced  earner 
tbat  the  Bouse  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erlea  Committee  bad  approved  legislation 
wblcb  drastlcaUy  Increases  tbe  lines  for  m- 
vaalons  of  tbe  la-mUe  Umlt  by  foreign  fish- 
erman. 

The  legislation,  sa  reported  out  by  the 
ccxnmlttee,  Increasee  the  One  from  tbe  cur- 
rent SICOOO  to  SIOO.OOO.  Clausen  stated  tbe 
current  line  was  "simply  not  enougb,"  a  fact 
tbat  Is  substantiated  by  the  number  of  ves- 
sels that  have  been  apprehended  more  than 
one  time. 

Tbe  bin.  of  whleb  Clausen  Is  a  co-sponsor, 
also  provldee  for  tbe  selsure  ot  catobea 
found  on  any  fishing  boat  that  Is  In  vlola- 
Uon.  as  weU  aa  the  1100,000  One. 

A  furtbar  provlalon  would  autborlse  a  re- 
ward of  S6,000  to  any  person  who  provides 
Information  leading  to  a  conviction  for  vio- 
lation of  TJB.  territorial  waters. 

Under  tbe  measure,  the  Coast  Ooard  IS 
authorized  to  request  assistance  from  any 
other  federal  agency  to  assist  In  Its  surveil- 
lance and  enforcement  actlvltlee. 

Clausen  Is  continuing  to  call  for  bearings 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Plabanee  Oom- 
mlttae on  his  legislation  to  extend  the  cur- 
rent l3-mlle  limit  to  300  mllea. 

Tbe  north  coast  congrt^wman  was  tbe  oo- 
autbor  of  the  msaauie  tbat  vras  responslbis 
tor  extending  tba  old  tbrea-mlle  limit  to  tbs 
current  13-inlle  figure. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bill.  HJl.  I«78,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  and  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  DmctLt.)  for 
his  great  efforts  during  this  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  fishing  Industry  of  the 
United  States.  HJl.  14678  to  Increase  the 
penalties  for  Illegal  fishing  In  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  contiguous  fishery 
lone  Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  Important 
measures  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  floor  during  the  91st  Congress  to  a»- 
slst  UB.  fishermen  and  to  protect  our 
vital  fishery  resources.  Other  mea«iHes 
which  have  been  enacted  Include  Publle 
lAV  91-349,  amending  and  expanding 
the  Anadromous  Pish  Conservation  Act: 
Public  Law  91-278.  extending  the  United 
States  Flshhig  Fleet  Improvement  Act; 
PuhHe  Law  91-315  consenting  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Pacific  marine  flsheilea 
compact:  and  Public  Law  91-387.  extend- 
ing the  fishermen's  loan  ftmd. 

The  Plsheries  and  WUdltfe  Ccmserra- 
tlon  Subcommittee  has  held  many  houn 
of  public  hearings  and  received  testimony 
trom  hundreds  of  wltnesse*  dealing  wltfa 
the  problems  confronting  an  American 
fisherman  whose  Uvellbood  Is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  actlvlUes  of  huge  for- 
eign fishing  fleets  operating  oft  our 
ooaata.  The  presence  of  these  foreign  fSsh- 
tng  TMirli  Mates  not  only  to  the  legla- 
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laUon  we  are  considering  today  but  has 
a  strong  bearing  upon  each  of  the  pubUe 
laws  which  I  have  Just  enumerated.  The 
competitive  impact  of  these  foreign 
operations  which  are.  by  the  way.  In 
many  instances  heavily  financed  and  In 
the  case  of  the  Russians  totally  financed 
by  the  Oovernment.  is  enormous.  Tbe 
continued  existence  of  our  fishery  re- 
sources in  many  coastal  waters  Is  In 
serious  doubt  and  with  It.  the  future  of 
the  American  fishing  Industry. 

In  1988,  the  legislation  establishing  a 
9-mile  contiguous  fi.^heries  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  .■sea  of  the  United  Statea 
was  enacted.  That  legislation  followed  by 
some  2  years  the  original  law  which  we 
are  amending  today,  and  recognised  the 
fact  that  our  traditional  8-mlle  terri- 
torial sea  was  a  completely  out-of-date 
concept  In  light  of  the  highly  organlxed 
forelii  fishing  activities  taking  place 
within  sight  of  our  shores.  Since  1966, 
these  foreign  fishing  fieets  have  grown 
tremendously.  The  problem  was  acute 
then,  and  It  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions today.  Off  the  west  coast,  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  f  eets  are  In  obvious  abun- 
dance. At  times.  It  almost  appears  that 
American  fishing  vessels  are  outnum- 
bered by  their  foreign  counterparts. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  these  foreign 
ships  come  within  sight  of  our  shores  to 
take  those  species  of  fish  upon  which 
we  have  traditionally  relied  such  as 
salmon  and  ocean  perch.  In  their  greed, 
they  regularly  violate  our  12-mlle  fishery 
zone.  Their  method  of  fishing  has  been 
described  aptly  as  the  "vacuum-cleaner 
approach."  'While  the  official  representa- 
tives of  these  foreign  countries  solemnly 
pledge  their  adherence  to  conservation 
standards  to  in.sure  maximum  sustained 
yield,  their  fLshlng  vessels  operate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  Insure  that  the  fish  stocks 
will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  short 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  long  overdue.  The 
pr1»tir^g  pT'^T^"iiim  penalty  and  existing 
enforcement  procedures  have  not  de- 
terred anyone  from  violating  oiir  fishery 
zone.  As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
a  good  night's  catch  may  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  any  fine  which  has  been  Im- 
posed heretofore. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Increased 
penalties  provided  In  HM.  14678  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  and  that  the  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Interior  Deptrtment.  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  stepped  up.  Im- 
portant as  this  legislation  Is  it  will  not, 
however,  solve  the  overriding  problem  of 
overfishing  by  foreign  countries  near  our 
shores.  The  newspapers  on  the  west  coast 
are  full  of  articles  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. Violations  are  ctmstantly  being  re- 
ported. The  public  Is  aroused  and  strong- 
ly favors  a  further  extension  of  our  con- 
tiguous fishery  sone  to  Include  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  or  200  miles,  whichever 
Is  farther. 

I  am  aware  of  all  tbe  arguments  both 
pro  and  con  advanced  regarding  exten- 
sion of  our  fishery  xone.  Those  argu- 
ments against  extension  relating  to  ques- 
tions of  International  law  and  freedom 
of  the  sea  do  not  Impress  the  American 
Oshermen  or  the  average  citizen  whose 


boat  may  be  run  down  by  a  Japanese  or 
Russian  trawler  15  or  20  miles  offshore. 

In  Congress,  a  number  of  us  have 
worked  constantly  over  the  years  to  pro- 
tect our  legitimate  Interest  In  the  flah- 
ery resotu'ces,  both  Inside  and  beyond  our 
contiguous  zone.  Notwith.standlng.  how- 
ever, we  are  little  further  ahead  than  we 
were  In  1966.  In  many  areas,  we  have 
slipped  backward  badly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  serve  notice  to  our  State  Department 
and  to  those  foreign  countries  whose 
ships  can  be  seen  dally  12  miles  at  sea 
that  something  must  be  done.  This  prob- 
lem must  be  resolved  promptly  either 
through  international  agreement  or 
through  legislation. 

Either  the  question  of  foreign  fishing 
will  be  resolved  In  the  next  Congress 
through  agreement,  or,  speaking  for  my- 
self. I  win  do  my  best  to  see  that  it  la 
resolved  unilaterally  through  legislation. 
I.  of  course,  recognize  the  dli>Iomatic 
problems  that  exist,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  an  International  accord 
which  establishes  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  coastal  states  to  those  species  of  fish 
in  the  high  seas  which  are  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  coastal  states  fishing  in- 
dustry. The  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  Its  own  fishery  resources  Is  paramount. 
however,  and  we  must  protect  that  inter- 
est whether  or  not  voluntary  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  the  principal  fishing 
nations  of  tbe  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  nR.  14678.  which  will 
make  it  unprofitable  for  foreign  fishing 
vessels  to  enter  our  fishery  rone.  This  is 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  Oregon   (Mr.  Dkllcw- 

BSCK). 

Mr.  DEXiIiENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Iilr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  the  passage  of  HR.  14678,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  for  illegal  fish- 
ing In  the  territorial  waters  and  con- 
tiguous zone  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
sponsor  of  similar  but  separate  leglsla- 
tloo  on  tMa  same  subject  I  commend  the 
Subcommittee  on  Plsheries  and  Wildlife 
tmder  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
Jobs  Dzncox,  and  the  full  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsheries  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Congressman  Gak- 
MATz  for  presenting  this  bill  to  the  full 
Boise  tor  our  prompt  consideration  and, 
I  hope.  Its  qieedy  passage. 

Strong  erldaoee  has  been  gathered  om 
the  past  few  years  by  this  oonunlttee 
pointing  to  the  need  for  legislation  such 
as  this.  Increased  and  nonconservatJonal 
fishing  by  foreign  fieets  have,  in  serious 
adverse  fashion,  affected  our  fishing  In- 
dustry and  the  ocntlnued  existence  of 
this  valuable  natural  resource  off  our 
shores.  I  know  from  firsthand  discus- 
sloD  with  fishermen  who  fish  out  of 
Oregon  ports  how  serious  is  their  Injury 
frran  foreign  fishing  fleets.  They  need 
and  deserve  our  help,  and  I  certaUily  la- 
tend  to  give  them  all  the  sound  aslst- 
anoe  tbat  I  poeslbly  can. 

Existing  peoaltlea  for  Illegal  flablng 
aettvlt7  under  Publle  I«w  88-308  have 
not  served  to  prevent  foreign  fishing  vio- 
lations within  our  12-mUe  limit.  The 
Coast  Ouard.  charged  wltb  the  surveil- 
lance and  enforcement  of  our  existing 


laws  in  this  regard,  has  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  ships,  planes,  and  other  eqiiip- 
ment  necessary  to  perform  this  vital  mis- 
sion. This  bill  would  assist  in  correcting 
this  situation  by  increasing  the  maximum 
fine  for  violators  from  the  present  »10,000 
to  8100,000.  In  addition,  it  would  permit 
tbe  use  of  available  aircraft  and  ships 
from  other  PederaJ  agencies  such  as  the 
VB.  Navy  and  Air  Poree  In  order  to 
provide  stricter  enforcement. 

The  masters  of  foreign  fishing  vesaels 
may  well  feel  that  the  minimum  penalQr 
levels  and  chances  ot  actual  capture  whuw 
in  violation  are  negligible  and  are  worth 
the  risk  of  conducting  Ulegal  fishing 
activity  within  our  12-mlle  zone.  The 
importance  of  passage  of  this  legislation 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  the  fish  and  shellfish  caught  by 
our  American  fishing  industry  are  taken 
within  this  12-mlle  zone.  Continued  vio- 
lations by  foreign  fishing  fleets  could  well 
result  in  the  pennanent  decline  of  this 
vitally  important  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  In  the  destruction  of  a 
valuable  natural  resource.  We  must  not 
permit  this  to  happen.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  will  assist  in  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  such  a  disaster. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KzriH). 

Mr.  Ki'-i'TH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
I»rt  of  this  legislation.  Foreign  fishing 
activity  along  the  east  coast  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  Georges  Bank  off  my 
district  has  increased  tremendously  over 
the  pest  10  years. 

Certahi  species  of  fish  are  critical  to 
the  American  fishermen.  The  Soviet 
floating  factories  and  the  large  fleets  of 
Germany  and  Poland  have  taken  up  what 
amotmts  to  pracUcsJly  permanent  resi- 
dence— almost  wiUiln  view  of  our  shores. 

Unfortunately  these  foreign  fleets  fish 
In  such  quantities  that  these  resources 
are  now  In  short  supply — ^particularly 
haddock  and  yellow  tall  flounder.  And  aU 
too  often  these  foreign  boats  violate  our 
12-mile  fishing  zone. 

This  legislation  wUl  help  in  the  en- 
forcement of  our  fishing  zone  and  will 
make  It  much  more  expensive  for  would- 
be  vlcdators.  In  this  day  of  electronic 
equipment  there  Is  no  good  excuse  for 
large  foreign  trawlers  coming  within  12 
miles.  When  they  do  they  must  be  appre- 
hended and  subjected  to  more  severe 
penalties  than  those  In  the  existing 
statutes. 

Unfortunately  our  record  of  prosecu- 
tion has  not  been  good.  A  slap  on  the 
wrist  simply  encourages  further,  more 
blatant  violations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  agencies  and  in 
I>artlcular  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
will  assist  the  Coast  Guard  under  the 
authority  created  by  this  legislation. 

This  will  enable  the  (Toast  Onard  to 
respond  to  sudden  deznands  upon  its 
over-taxed  reeourcas. 

There  Is  a  constant  shift  In  fishing 
grounds  during  tbe  course  ot  a  year.  As 
tbe  fleets  move  from  one  area  to  an- 
other tbe  Onst  Ouard  mtat  respond  in 
a  flexible  manner.  Under  this  le^atlOB 
the  Coast  Guard  may  call  mion  the  Mkvy 
for  asBiitanoe  pursuant  to  agreement  be- 
tween the  Seeretaiiea  of  TVansports- 
Uom  and  DeleoM.  TUs  iboold  gieaUy 
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iccrea&e     Lbe     available     enXorcement 
equipment  and  personneL 

The  Increased  penalty— up  to  »100,000 
per  violation  coupled  with  a  presump- 
tion that  all  Qsb  tound  on  a  seized  ves- 
sel were  taken  in  violaUon  ol  tJtie  12- 
mlle  zone — will  cause  foreign  vessel  op- 
erators to  think  twice  bclore  lolloalng 
a  school  ol  lish  close  in  siiore. 

It  is  essential  that  the  FMeral  courts 
and  VS.  attorneys  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  these  violations  and  Impose 
maximum  penalties  as  a  lesson  to  others 
who  may  be  similarly  tempted.  As  I  bare 
indicated,  prosecutions  In  the  past  have 
not  been  a  sufficient  deterrent. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  siipport  the 
provision  of  this  bill  which  authorizes 
an  Informer's  fee  to  those  who  furnish 
information  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
a  fishery'  zone  violator. 

All  too  frequently  an  American  fisher- 
man may  see  a  violation  but  cannot  re- 
main on  the  scene  to  direct  the  Coast 
Guard  because  he  must  pursue  his  own 
catch.  This  provision  will  provide  some 
compensation  tor  his  assistance  to  the 
Coa^t  Guard  and  will,  in  my  view,  help  in 
obtaliiing  prosecution  under  this  act.  I 
urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  'Mr.  Pollock) . 

Mr.  POLLOCK-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJi. 
14678  to  strengthen  the  penalties  for 
Illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  seas  and 
the  contiguous  zone  in  VS.  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  lake  this  oppor- 
tunity, as  my  colleagues  before  me  have, 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  outstanding  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  John  Dihcixl, 
and  also  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  full  committee  for  the  work  they 
have  done,  not  only  on  this  bill,  but  on 
a  variety  of  bills  concerning  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  fisheries  indus- 
tries of  the  Dnited  States  this  year. 
There  have  been  many  excellent  pieces 
of  legislation  worked  on,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  indicated  earlier. 
Some  of  the  measures  passed  were  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act.  the 
US.  Fleet  Improvement  Act.  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  Pacific  fisher- 
ies compact,  and  extension  of  the  Fish- 
ermen's Loan  Fund.  All  of  these  are  of 
extreme  importance. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  oould  be 
more  Important  for  the  protection  of  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska  than  the  passage  of 
HJl.  14678.  for  it  wo>ild  substantially 
strengthen  the  peiuUtles  for  Illegal  fish- 
ing either  in  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
coastal  States  or  the  contiguous  fishery 
zones,  which  are  Federal  waters. 

We  have  a  problem  oS  the  shores  of 
Alaska  where  we  have  more  than  one- 
hall  ol  the  entire  coastline  of  the  United 
States,  for  we  have  fishermen  from  Ko- 
rea and  Japan  and  from  Canada  and 
from  Russia  coming  into  our  terrltortkl 
seas  or  the  contiguous  zone  and  fishing 
the  12-mile  contiguous  zone,  and  in  some 
cases  are  in  violation  of  international 
accords,  conventions,  or  agreements. 


In  other  cases,  as  with  Korea,  tliere 
are  no  international  accords  or  agree- 
ments with  the  United  SUtes.  Thus  they 
fish  out&ide  our  12-mlle  limit — and  will 
come  as  close  to  the  line  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  often  Illegally  entering  the 
contiguous  zone.  But  even  outside  they 
harvest  salmon  and  other  fish  that  are 
spawned  in  our  Alaskan  waters  and  to 
which  we  hold  a  proprietary  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  suggested  and  re- 
quested of  the  committee  that  we  take 
action  In  several  other  areas  to  protect 
our  fisheries.  One.  to  extend  the  contig- 
uous zone  from  the  13-mile  limit  to 
the  200-mlle  limit.  This  is  a  controversial 
issue,  because  it  adversely  affects  our 
tuna  fishermen  oil  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  our  shrimp  fisher- 
men off  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Mexico  who  wish  to  fish  as  closely  as 
possible  to   those  foreign  shores. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  this  distinguished  body.  I  want  to  urge 
that  the  U.S.  Government  at  this  Junc- 
ture take  a  very  serious  look  into  a  prob- 
lem to  which  we  have  not  really  ad- 
dressed ourselves,  and  that  is  the  matter 
of  extending  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the 
coastal  state  or  nation  over  their  own 
anadromous  fish  during  its  entire  life 
cycle,  no  matter  where  the  fish  travels 
In  the  oceans.  I  say  this  because  these 
anadromous  fishes  hatch  in  the  fresh 
water  streams  of  our  coastal  States  and 
go  down  to  the  sea.  entering  the  estu- 
aries where  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean 
and  fresh  water  of  the  streams  mix. 
They  then  go  into  the  ocean  to  live  most 
of  their  life  cycle  in  the  salt  water,  but 
come  back  into  these  streams  again  to 
spawn.  It  is  during  the  return  of  the 
salmon  to  the  estuary  that  the  Ameri- 
can fisherman  Is  allowed  imder  con- 
trolled conditions  to  harvest  the  salmon 
and  other  anadromous  fish. 

The  CoasUl  States  do  not  allow  any 
of  our  own  American  fishermen  to  go 
out  on  the  tiigh  seas  to  harvest  these 
fish,  and  we  look  very  unkindly  toward 
any  other  nation  harvesting  where  we 
cannot,  and  before  the  fish  are  mature. 
As  long  as  we  do  have  a  strong  proprie- 
tary Interest  in  these  fish  that  are 
hatched  In  our  waters  and  die  there, 
then  I  think  we  must  be  In  a  position 
to  control  the  other  nations'  activities 
so  far  as  our  anadromous  fish  are  con- 
cerned. Thus  it  la  essential  that  *e 
get  an  international  accord  to  allow  the 
coastal  state  or  nation  to  control  the 
entire  life  cycle  of  Its  anadromous  fish 
I  urge  this  Congress  and  Uie  committee, 
and  admonish  the  next  Congress,  to  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  passage  ol 
appropriate  legislation.  Otherwise  we  wQl 
continue  over  the  years  to  have  a  very 
serious  problem  that  can  only  be  resolved 
by  such  an  international  accord.  We 
should  take  the  initiative  by  authorizing 
UJB.  participation  in  appropriate  Inter- 
national conventions. 

In  the  legislation  under  consideration, 
when  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations 
wrongfully  enter  our  waters,  they  should 
be  punished,  and  punished  severely.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  us  raise  the  limit  from 
$10,000  up  to  $100,000  on  fines.  I  wish  we 
could  have  made  a  separate  and  addi- 
tional penalty  for  the  owner  of  the  com- 
pany wiienever  one  of  thetr  siiips  violates 


the  territorial  seas  or  contiguous  zone  ol 
the  United  SUtes.  I  also  beUeve  that  we 
should  have  provided  additional  or  dou- 
ble the  maximum  penalties  in  cases 
where  a  vessel  or  a  master  of  a  vessel  or 
a  company  is  seized  and  prosecuted  lor 
violation  ol  our  territonal  seas  or  con- 
tiguous zone  in  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense.  Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  with 
our  progress  and  feel  we  have  made  a 
tremendous  step  foru'ard. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
our  good  colleague  and  my  friend  the 
gentleman  irom  Michigan  iMr.  Dincxll) 
for  the  excellent  Job  he  has  done,  and 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee also  for  the  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  this  great  piece  of 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  historic  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ScKADXzxac  I . 

Mr.  SCHAOEBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  and  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlctiigan  <Mr.  Dingell) 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Peily)  for  a  Job  well  done,  in 
bringing  this  legislation  that  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  interest  and  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  United  States  to  this  House 
for  action. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
LrnnoK). 

Mr.  LENMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  the  full  membership 
of  the  committee,  for  bringing  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  essential  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  place  Into 
the  CoHGRXssiOKAL  RxcoBD  ttiis  Statement 
found  In  the  committee  report  on  page  3: 
As  &o  •xample  of  this  iDtn-eaalng  pr«flflur«, 
the  BuT«su  ot  Commercial  Fisheries  report«d 
chaL  during  the  month  ol  August  10S9  aJone. 
ft  tola!  of  33A  foreign  a&hing  vtteelt  were 
observed  off  the  coftAt  of  New  Englftiul.  Tbeee 
Included  vessels  belonging  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Poland.  East  Qermany.  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia. Israel.  Iceland,  Spain,  and  Norway. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  Is 
important  that  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, and  I  will  recapitiilate  by  reading 
the  findings  and  conclusions,  not  only 
»-lth  respect  to  the  inability  and  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  adequately  enforce  the  law  as  it  now 
exists.  Its  haibit  of  not  insisting  upon  the 
imposing  of  the  maximum  fines  and  pen- 
alties regardless  of  the  violation  and  the 
offense,  and  I  quote  from  page  5  of  the 
report: 

Tour  commlltee  feels  compelled  to  express 
tt^  dlsfiaUafactlon  wHb  the  level  of  the  fines 
and  penalties  that  have  ijeen  imposed  against 
violators  since  the  Inception  of  the  act.  Tour 
committee  feels  that  the  law  has  not  been 
appropriately  carried  out  and  enforced.  There 
should  be  a  more  stringent  use  of  the  penalty 
provisions,  including  the  Imposition  of  large 
fines  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  catch,  tackle, 
and  equipment,  and  even  the  vessel  Itself, 
whenever  violations  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  warrant  stricter  sanctions. 
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We  did  finally  and  at  long  last  persuade 
the  Department  of  Jijstlce.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  get  into  this  situa- 
tion and  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  the  respon- 
sibilities, which  they  have  under  the  law, 
to  enforce  the  present  existing  act.  to 
take  their  case  to  the  Department  ol 
Justice  and  in  turn  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  attorneys  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  to  impose  proper  fines  and  penal- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  restrict  these 
foreign  fishing  vessels  from  taking  fish 
off  the  coasts  of  our  Nation  within  the 
12-mlle  llinlt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  rise  and  join  my  colleagues  In  siip- 
port of  H.R.  14678.  which  has  as  Its  main 
purixMC  to  increase  the  penalties  for  il- 
legal fishing  in  our  exclusive  12-mlle 
fisheries  zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  ol  the  23  cospon- 
sors  ol  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  distii\gul.shed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, as  well  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  for  their  dili- 
gent work  in  seeing  that  this  bill  is 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  lor  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  ol  the  pro\-isions  of 
the  bill,  which  I  strongly  support  and 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion ol  my  colleagues,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary ol  State  and  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating,  to  utilize  vessels  and  equip- 
ment of  other  Federal  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  their  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties under  the  act.  As  chairman  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  the 
Secretaries  to  exert  every  effort  to  co- 
operate with  the  Coast  Guard  in  this 
regard.  Coast  Guard  testimony  at  the 
hearings  on  the  legislation  Indicated  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  foreign  violators 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska  are  apprehended. 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  with  Increased 
surveillance  and  enforcement  techniques 
and  with  increased  fines  against  viola- 
tors that  foreign  fishing  vessels  will  find 
it  too  costly  to  risk  venturing  into  our 
exclusive  fisheries  zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  House  will 
pass  this  bill  overwhelmingly  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  take  similar  action 
so  that  this  legislation  can  be  enacted 
Into  law  during  this  session  ol  the  Coa- 

gresa.     

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
House  today  is  a  timely  and  badly  needed 
measure  to  encourage  sell-restraint 
among  thase  lorelgn  vessels  who  flsb 
near  our  shores.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

HJl.  14678  Increases  from  $10,000  to 
$100,000  the  maximum  penalty  levied 
against  foreign  fishermen  caught  Inside 
the  American  12-mlle  exclusive  fishery 
zone.  Moreover,  the  bill  declares  that 
fish  aboard  a  vessel  so  caught  would  be 
presumed  to  have  been  taken  Illegally. 
Unless  the  ship's  operator  could  prove 
otherwise,  the  fish  would  be  confiscated. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  rewards 
of  up  to  $S,000  for  inlormatlon  leading 
to  a  conviction,  and  It  permits  the  use 


ol  all  Government  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  enlorcing  the  12-mlle  zone.  Con- 
tinued in  the  bill  from  the  original  1964 
act  are  possible  penalties  of  1  year  In 
Jail  and  forfeiture  of  the  ship's  furni- 
ture, tackle,  equipment,  and  even  the 
vessel  itself. 

Four  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  and  supported 
strongly.  This  law  extended  from  3  miles 
to  12  miles  the  exclusive  fishery  zone  for 
Americans.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  10  convictions  for  violating  the 
zone,  nine  of  them  involving  Illegal  fish- 
ing off  the  Pacific  coast 

Yet,  evidence  presented  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
showed  that  enlorcing  the  fishery  rights 
ol  Americans  was  quite  difficult.  The 
committee  was  told,  lor  example,  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  ships  fish- 
ing illegally  in  Alaskan  waters  were  ap- 
prehended. For  this  reason,  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  H-R.  14678  can  assist  us  by  lur- 
nuhing  a  credible  deterrent. 

In  recent  weeks  fishermen  in  Ana- 
cortes,  BeUingham.  Port  Angeles,  and 
other  Pacific  Northwest  communities 
have  renewed  their  alarm  over  the  off- 
shore activities  ol  the  Russian  fleet.  I 
share  their  concern.  In  contrast  to  the 
small  American  fishing  boats,  the  huge, 
modern  Ru.<^ian  fleet  can  range  about 
the  globe,  processing  and  storing  the 
catch  It  takes  from  the  traditional  fish- 
eries of  other  coimtrtes. 

TKK  300-UtL£  QUESTION 

The  fleets  of  Japan  and  Russia  have 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  critical  dis- 
tinction between  traditional  and  legal 
fisheries.  Obviously,  when  even'one's 
ships  were  smaller  and  less  mobile,  when 
smaller  populations  needed  not  as  much 
food,  and  when  the  re.<iource  was  plenti- 
ful, there  were  far  fewer  conflicts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions over  fish. 

All  this  has  changed. 

To  protect  our  salmon  fisheries  we 
negotiated  the  North  Pacific  Salmon 
Treaty  with  Canada  and  Japan  in  19S2. 
The  essence  ol  this  agreement  is  that 
Japan  cannot  fish  east  of  175  degrees 
west  longitude,  which  amounts  to  the 
better  part  of  the  Pacific,  since  the  line 
extends  from  tip  of  Sitwrta  down  through 
Midway  Island. 

Fishery  experts  claim  that  this  treaty 
protects  95  percent  of  the  Pacific  coast 
salmon  resource  and  that  the  Russians 
now  fishing  off  our  shores  are  interested 
mainly  in  hake  and  perch.  What  salmon 
they  do  catch,  say  the  experts,  is  con- 
sumed on  ship.  Perhaps  this  Is  correct, 
but  we  cannot  say  for  sure  since  Amer- 
icans are  not  welcomed  on  board  as  ob- 
servers. 

For  some  time  American  flsbennen 
have  recommended  that  we  adopt  an  ex- 
clusive fishery  zone  of  200  miles.  For  an 
equal  length  ol  time,  this  idea  has  got- 
ten nowhere.  Nor  do  I  lorsee  hope  in  the 
future  for  the  proposal. 

The  main  obstacle  Is  again  the  distinc- 
tion between  legal  and  traditional  fisher- 
ies. Simply  put,  there  Is  nothing  In  in- 
ternational law  that  allows  us  to  extend 
our  ownership  beyond  12  miles. 

Enforcement  Is  another  wall.  If  It  Is 
difficult  for  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  to 


police  a  12 -mile  zone,  then  it  would  be 
extremely  burdensome  to  patrol  a  200- 
mlle  zone. 

Finally,  there  are  political  considera- 
tions loremost  ol  which  is  the  division 
In  the  fishing  Industry.  Extending  our 
fishery  zone  to  12  miles  was  not  done 
with  a  casual  wave  of  the  legislative 
wand.  There  was  considerable  opposition 
from  fishermen  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Stat« 
and  California  who  feared  reprisals  from 
Mexico  and  South  American  nations. 

MXGOTIATION     IS    THI     ANSWCB 

It  is  in  the  area  ol  negotiation  that  we 
can  and  must  press  lorward  to  protect 
our  fisheries.  Already  we  have  made  an 
agreement  in  1967  with  Russia  over  off- 
shore fishing  near  the  Pacific  coast. 
Americans  won  significant  concessions, 
and  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
agreement  wUl  be  renegotiated  in  1971. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  talks  can  be  held 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  so  that  con- 
cerned Members  of  Congress  can  consult 
with  our  team. 

One  item  that  we  must  pursue  with 
Russia  Is  the  1958  Convention  on  Fishing 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources 
ol  the  High  Seas.  The  United  SUtes  is 
the  only  major  fishery  power  that  has 
signed  this  convention.  Basically,  the 
convention  gives  each  nation  jurisdic- 
tion— as  contrasted  Irom  control — over 
the  management  ol  the  fisheries  In  its 
coasUl  waters  and  contiguous  zone  and 
sanctions  negotiations  leading  to  agree- 
ments that  will  recognize  the  rights  ol 
other  nations  within  a  framework  of 
meaningful  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  good  legL<ilation.  essential  legislation. 
Its  approval  today  should  signal  to  the 
nations  ol  the  world  and  to  our  oa-n  State 
Department  that  the  Congress  is  anxious 
to  protect  our  fisheries  and  that  all  el- 
fort  should  be  made  to  initiate  affirma- 
Uve  talks. 

GKKXBAL    LKAVa 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  eictend  my  remarics, 
and  I  make  the  same  request  on  behalf 
ol  all  my  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert!,  is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest ol  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  Michigan  <Mr.  Dincell) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJi.  14678,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  POLLOCrK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  ol 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ei-ldently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  token:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  315,  nays  0,  not  votins  115, 
as  lollows ; 

(Roll  No.  3081 
'TEAS— 315 


Abbltt  Albeit  Andrawa,  Ala. 

Abemethy  Anderson,  Andrews. 

Adair                     OalU.  N  DaX. 

Adams  Anderson,  m.  AnaunMo 
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AJhbraofc 
BuUK 

B<ieb«r 

BcU.  CtlU. 

Berry 

BeCU 

MTtU 

BUCBl 

Bisster 
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Olbboiu 


BlacUnm 
Blu>u» 

Bound 
Bolus* 
Bimdaniu 


Bimr 

BrlnUO 

Broomflela 

BrotxmAD 

Brown.  0*U1. 

BrovB,Ohlo 

BrojUnl.  SO. 

BrOTlHn.V». 

BuctUUl 

BUIta.n<. 

Burke.  Uua. 
Burleaon.  Tis- 
BurlWn.  Mo. 
Burton.  0»Ut 
Byrne.  P»- 
Bymee,  WU. 
OebeU 
OeSeiT 
Ounp 
Cftier 


Ooo<lllns 

arwt 

Oc«en.OTec 

Green.  Pe. 

OrlAn 

QiUBthB 

OTOM 

anmr 

OuMer 
oude 
Hscen 
Heler 
H^ 

HemUton 
{lenuneV' 
scbmJdSfi 
Henley 
Henne 

HeMen.We». 
Herrey 
Hetbeny 
He  ye 
Hubert 

Bechler,  W.  Ve 
H«c^er,  Ueee. 
EelstaeU 
HeDdeZBOn 


Hogen 


Oederbeif 

cleiLcy 
Cleit 
deueen. 
DooS. 
Cley 
Clndend 


Howenl 

BnU 

Bungete 

Bunt 

Hutchlnecm 

Ichord 

Jecota 

Jennen 

johneon.  Oelll. 

Jonee 

Janee,Ale. 

Jonee.  N.O. 

Jonee,  Tenn. 


Hetdier 
Nedel 
NeUen 
mcbole 

NIX 

Obey 

O'Heim 

01«eel.a>. 

O'Neill.  Uen 

PeMTnen 

P»t«o 

Pdly 

Pepper 

Perklne 

PUlbln 

PlcBe 

PUte 

Plmle 
Po*(e 

PodeU 

PoS 

PoUock 

Preyer.  If  .0. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Aifc. 

QuUlen 

Kellsbeek 

BendaU 

Beilcit 

Beee 

Beld.  HI. 

Reld.H.T. 

Benie 

Rbodea 

Blegle 

BlTcie 


Addebbo 

Alexander 
Andenon, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Ayiee 
Berrett 
Bletnlk 
Bow 
Brock 
BitMke 
Brown,  lllcb. 
Burton.  tJtab 
Bueb 
Button 
Ceeey 
CeUer 

rrhawiTrtrltt" 

Cbeppell 

Cbljholm 

Cleweon.  Del 

Conte 

Oonyeia 

Oowter 

cnuner 

Deddelln 


Comer 

CoUner 

Coneble 

Oorbett 

Gormen 

Cou^blln 

ciene 

Culrer 

Cunnlni&em 

Denlel.  Ve. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

DeTls,Oe. 

DeTle,  Wle. 

de  leOei^ 

DeUenbeok 

Oenney 

Oast 

Derwlnekl 

Derlne 

DIngeU 

Doiu^ue 

Doru 

Downinc 

DuleU 

Duncan 

Eckbardt 


Kee 

Keith 

tunc 

Kleppe 

Klue^nikl 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

LAndctebe 

LeD«en 

Letta 

LeCTett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lujen 

Lukene 

IfcOlory 

UcCloekey 

UcClure 

McOade 

McDonald. 


UcBwen 

UcUUlan 

Uacdonald. 

Uaee. 
Mart/i.n 
Mebon 
Mallllard 


Robleon 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rouen.  Pta. 

Booney,  W.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

BoeteukowBkl 

Both 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Bandman 

aeylor 

Schadebetv 

acherle 

Schmlta 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellui 

Shipley 

Shnver 

SUee 

mak 

SkublU 

Smith.  Oelif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Sptlnger 

SlaSord 

Stanen 

Stan  ton 

steed 

Stelger.  ArlJL 

Stelser.  Wle. 

atephene 


MATS— 0 
NOT  VOTWO— 116 

Plynt  PuioeU 

pteeer  Oule 

prellnghuyeen  ReUel 

Fulton.  Tenn.  Bocere,  Oolo. 

GellflenakJi  Boeenthal 

Oallegher  Roudebuah 

ounert  Boueeelot 

Ooldwater  Roybal 

Halpem  Buppe 

Hanr*".  Idaho  St  Germain 

BMrriDfXaa  BetterHeld 

Harsha  Scheuer 

HeetlDca  Schneebell 

Hewkine  Slack 

Bollfleld  smith.  N.T. 

Horton  Snyder 

jQbneon.Fa.  Btiatton 

Karth  Teft 

Ij^odi  Taloott 

Kuykendall  Thompeon,  Oa. 


Oelaney 

Dennis 

Dicklneon 

Dligs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Btfweide,  Ala. 

Ksch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 


lAndrum 
Uoyd 
Lone,  La. 
Lawesetaln 
UoCanhy 

Mcculloch 

UePall 

McKneally 

MacOresor 

Uelcher 

lUae 

Murphy,  N.T. 

CKonaU 

Olsen 

Otunfer 

Petman 

Pettis 

PoweU 

Poclnekl 


Tbompeon,  N  J. 

TMnney 

UdaU 

UUman 

vanDeerUn 

Vlcorlto 

Weldie 

Wetaon 

Whalley 

Whitehunt 

WIdnell 

WUeon.  Sob 

Wilson. 

ObarieeB. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Swaob 


■d  wards,  CalU. 

Bd  wards.  La. 

BUbers 

Erlenbom 

Cshleman 

Krane.  Oolo. 

BTlns.Tenn. 

paeceU 

FeUhan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flowea 

Poley 

Ford.  Oeiald  B. 

Ford. 
WUllamD. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Prey 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Oenaiata 

Oeydoe 

Oettys 

Olelmo 


Msrah 
Martin 
Methlae 


May 

Uayne 
Meede 

Meakin 
Michel 
Mlkra 

Miller.  Oallf. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mllle 

Mink 


StubblaOeld 
Stuckey 

SuHlvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Tcecoe.  CalU. 

Teague,  1^. 

Tbomaon,  Wle. 

Tleman 

Tender  Jagt 

Tanlk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watte 

Wetckar 


So  (two-turds  having  voted  In  ttmx 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

TTie  Clerk  announced  the  foDowtog 
pairs: 
Mr.  Blatnlk  w«b  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Del  Claweon. 
Mr  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Farbetein  with  Mr.  MoCulloch. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeney  wttJi  Mr.  Mo- 
Kneally. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tenneoeee  with  Mr.  Brook. 

Mr.  Kartb  with  Mr.Bueh.  

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  MacOrevcv. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Bogera  of  Coloiwlo  with  Mr.  Hanaan 
of  Idaho. 

Ur.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  SUatton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Ur.  Vlgonto  with  Mr.  Eelfal. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Johsaon  of  Pannljl- 
raola. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr*.  Chlshoun. 

Mr.  OtUnger  with  Mr.  Bchneebtfl. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  Harrington  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Dftddarlo  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Boudebush. 

Mr.  Boybel  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneeaee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 


Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Hroaka. 

Mr.  naher  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr  Puclnekl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  PreUnghuyeen. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mlie. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Pleh. 

Mr.  Lsndrum  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Eousselot. 

Mr.  miman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Gallflsntkls  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Whalley  wltb  Mr.  Wold. 

The  result  ol  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^^^^^^ 

APPOINTMKNT   OP   COUyEREES   ON 
S    2264.  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE 
CONTROL   AMENDMENTS  OP   1970 
Mr.  8TAOOEKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's   table  the  bill    (S.   2264)    to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide    authorization    for    grants    for 
communicable  disease  control  and  vac- 
cination   assistance,    with    the    House 
amendment  thereto,  Insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  VlrglnU?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
SxAGGgas.  Jakmah,  Rocies  of  Florida, 
Spanrcgx,  and  Nklsok. 
There  was  no  obJectloiL 


White 

Whltten 

Wlnlne 

wmiams 

Wtnn 


Mootgoineiy 


Mone 
Morton 


Moee 

Murphy,  m. 
Myers 


wyatl 
wyUe 
wyman 
Tatee 

Tatron 

Toung 

Zabloekl 

2ion 


Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wateon. 

lir.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Ayrca. 

M±.  G«Uer  with  Mr.  Conyerv. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mleblgan. 

Mr.  Murphy  at  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Wlilte- 

Mr.  Matcher  with  Mr.  Thompeon  at  Oeoc- 
gla. 
Mr.  MoCarthy  with  Mr.  Widnall. 
Mr.  Palloo  wltti  Mr.  Obamberlaln. 
Mr.  txmg  og  Uiuislan*  with  Mr.  adwaitla 
of  Alabama. 
Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson,  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Aleisnder  with  Mr.  O-KonskL 
Mr.  Bcheuer  with  Mr.  Dlgge. 

Mr.  Bollfleld  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ooote. 

Mr.  CdaU  with  Mr.  Hasttnfs. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mra.  Dwyer. 


CROWN  OP  THORNS  STARFISH 
Mr.  DDJOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
3153)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
expend  oerUln  sums.  In  cooperation  with 
the  territory  of  Quam,  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  other  OB.  territories 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  for  the  conservation  of  their  pro- 
tective and  productive  coral  reefs. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

8.  31B3 
Be  it  enortnl  Ml  the  Senate  ant  Hoiae 
ot  Representatlfa  of  the  united  Stotes  o/ 
Atnerlea  m  Conyresj  osrembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserrtng  and  protecting 
ooral  reef  reeourcee  of  the  tropical  Islands 
of  Interest  and  concern  to  the  United  Stetea 
in  the  Pacific  and  safeguarding  critical  Is- 
land areas  from  possible  erosion  and  to  safe- 
guard future  recreational  and  esthetic  uses 
of  PaclBc  coral  reefs,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ulterior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith - 
aonlan  Institution  are  authorised  to  coop- 
erate with  and  provide  assistance  to  the 
goTemmente  of  the  State  of  HswaU.  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
Including  Guam  and  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands,  and 
other  Island  possessions  of  the  United  State*, 
In  the  study  and  control  of  the  eeastar 
-crown  of  Thorns"  (Acan theater  planol). 

Sac    a    In   carrying   out  the  purpoeee  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion are  authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  such  studiee,  reeearch,  and 
InvestlgatioiLS,  as  they  deem  desirable  to  de- 
termine the  causes  of  the  population  In- 
creaae  of  the  "Crown  of  Thorns",  their  effects 
on  coral  and  ooral  reefs,  and  the  stability  and 
regeneration    of    reefs   following    predatlon: 

(3)  to  monitor  areas  where  the  "Crown  of 
Thorns"  may  be  increasing  in  niunben  and 
to  determine  future  needs  tor  control; 

<3)  to  develop  Improved  methods  of  con- 
trol and  to  carry  out  programs  of  control  In 
areas  where  these  are  deemed  necessary; 
and 

(4)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  deemed 
desirable  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
ecology  and  control  of  the  seastar  "Crown 
of  Thorns". 

Ssc.  3.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  period  commencing 
on  the  date  of  Its  enactment  and  ending 
June  30,  1978.  not  to  exceed  »4.SOO,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Witliout 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  oblectlon. 

Mr.  DDJOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  3163  Is  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect coral  reels  and  coral  reef  resources 
of  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Paclflc  that 
are  of  interest  and  concern  to  the  tjnlt- 
ed  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  unt>ellevable  as  It  may 
sound,  many  of  the  coral  reefs  In  the 
Pacific  developed  over  SO  million  years 
ago.  They  are  the  oldest  biological  as- 
semblage on  this  planet.  Corals  require 
a  long  time  to  grow:  scientists  estimate 
as  much  as  200  years. 

Since  the  early  1950's  there  have  been 
large  Infestations  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish  throuEhout  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  starfish  feed  upon  living  coral  and 
have  completely  destroyed  miles  of  coral 
reefs  in  the  Pacific.  As  anomalous  as  It 
may  seem,  the  living  parts  of  coral  are 
actually  predatory  on  small  starfish  and 
help  keep  Its  population  in  check. 

Somehow,  the  balance  of  nature  has 
been  upset  and  this  has  enabled  the 
crown  of  thorns  starfish  to  reach  a 
position  of  dominance  among  the  living 
creatures  of  the  reefs.  For  Instance,  be- 
tween 1964  and  1966,  a  population  ex- 
plosion of  the  crown  of  thorns  starfish 
destroyed  over  100  square  miles  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  off  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. Since  1967  more  than  23  miles  of 
coral  reefs  of  Guam  have  been  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  this  starfish. 

Early  last  summer  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  contracted  with  Westing- 
house  Ocean  Research  Laboratory  for  a 
study  on  the  impact  of  the  crown  of 
thorns  starfish  on  the  Paclflc  Coral 
Reefs.  The  findings  of  the  study  sub- 
stantiated reports  of  recent  population 
Increases  and  verified  that  starfish  are 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  Trust 
Territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scientific  team  that 
carried  out  the  study  reported  that  If 
control  measures  were  not  undertaken 
immediately  to  reduce  the  starfish  popu- 
lation, It  could  have  long-range  economic 
repercussions,  particularly  since  many 
Islanders  are  dependent  upon  reefs  and 
their  fisheries  resources  for  sutjslstence. 


In  addition  to  providing  a  habitat  and 
food  source  for  fish,  living  coral  reefs 
offer  protection  to  the  Islands  during 
tropical  storms.  Should  the  coral  die  and 
begin  to  erode,  the  Islands  become  sus- 
ceptible to  erosion  and  other  damage 
caused  by  typhootis.  Because  of  their 
great  beauty,  coral  reefs  are  also  a  valu- 
able tourist  resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  valuable 
contribution  S.  3153  can  make  toward 
the  solving  of  the  problem  of  starfish,  I 
urge  Its  prompt  passage.  All  departments 
reporting  on  the  legislation  stnmgly  fa- 
vored its  enactment  and  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was 
unanimous  In  urging  its  passa^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  cooperate  with  and  provide  assistance 
to  the  governments  of  Hatcail,  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  other  United  States  terrttorlee 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  lor  the  confervaUon 
and  protection  of  their  coral  reefs.  Also, 
the  hill  would  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  first,  conduct  studies;  sec- 
ond, to  monitor  and  determine  future 
needs  for  control  ol  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish:  third,  to  develop  better  methods 
of  control:  and  fourth,  to  take  such 
other  actions  as  may  be  deemed  desirable 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  ecology 
and  control  the  crown  of  thorn  starfish. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
the  bill  would  authorize  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $4.6  milUon  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  to  June  30, 
1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
the  author  of  the  companion  House  bill. 
Congressman  MATsuwsaa,  in  urging  pea- 
sage  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matscnagai ,  who  1b 
the  author  of  the  House  version  of  this 
bill,  and  who  has  expressed  particular  in- 
terest and  concern  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  3153. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  DraotLL).  I 
commend  him  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Oasiiatz),  for  re- 
porting favorably  on  8.  3153. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  realise 
over  the  past  several  years  the  precarious 
nature  of  ecological  balance,  and  the 
necessity  of  understanding  that  balance. 

In  the  Western  Pacific,  an  unex- 
plained explosion  in  the  population  of 
the  crown  of  thorns  starfish  has 
threatened  to  upset  that  delicate  eco- 
logical balance.  The  starfish— properly 
called  Acanthaster  plancl— Ache-an- 
thas-ter  Plankeye — are  literally  devour- 
ing the  living  corals  that  build  the 
beautiful  and  vital  coral  reefs. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Bouse  to  appirove 
today  S.  3153,  which  would  authorize  a 
program  ol  research,  monitoring,  and 


selected  control  of  the  crown  of  thonu 
starfish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  la  a  r«la- 
tlvely  minor  bill,  it  is  an  urgent  one.  The 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  liaa 
estimated  tiiat  pertiaps  half  of  his 
Island's  reefs  have  been  destroyed  by 
starfish  infestation.  One  expert  esU- 
mated  during  Senate  hearings  that 
Guam's  coral  reefs  are  being  devoured 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  mile  a  month. 

This  relatively  sudden  starfish  plague 
Is  not  confined  to  Guam  alone.  Serious 
Infestations  have  t>e«n  found  In  other 
parts  of  the  Marianas  Islands,  and  In  the 
Caroline  Islands.  In  my  ot^Ti  State  of 
Hawaii,  a  heavy  concentration  was  f  oimd 
off  the  cost  of  the  Island  of  Molokal. 

Regrowth  of  the  destroyed  sections  of 
reef,  and  protection  of  reefs  threatened 
by  the  starfish,  is  vital. 

With  the  death  of  large  sectlotu  of 
coral,  the  complete  life  pattern  of  the 
reef  changes  itlmost  immediately. 

The  number  ot  small  colorful  reef  fish, 
which  depend  on  the  coral  for  existence, 
drops  markedly.  With  the  loss  of  the 
small  reef  flsh  there  Is  a  similar  drop  in 
the  population  of  larger  fish  used  m 
many  cases  for  human  food. 

The  affected  Pacific  islands,  therefore, 
have  three  separate  worries  as  a  result 
of  the  starfish  Infestation. 

First  Uie  loss  of  flsh  would  deprive 
many  of  the  Island  Inhabitants  of  their 
primary  source  of  protein.  Often,  there 
Is  no  immediate  substitute  to  meet  the 
resulting  nutritional  deficiency. 

Second,  the  beautiful  reefs  and  the 
colorful  reef  fishes  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  growth  of  recreation 
areas  in  many  of  the  Islands.  With  their 
destruction,  the  burgeoning  tourist  in- 
dustry in  the  Paclflc  Trust  Territory, 
would  be  hampered  in  growth  or  even 
reduced. 

Third,  some  scientists  have  voiced 
grave  concern  over  the  threat  to  the 
beaches  and  siilpplng  channels  of  many 
of  the  smaller  and  low  level  lilandi, 
posed  by  the  destruction  of  the  protec- 
tive reefs. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  worrisome 
aspect  of  the  entire  crown  of  tbotna 
starflsh  situation  Is  how  little  we  know 
about  the  true  nature  of  the  problem. 

Are  the  current  Infestations  Isolated 
and  coincidental  How  significantly,  and 
for  hotf  long,  will  the  overall  reef  biol- 
ogy be  altered?  What  part.  If  any.  has 
man  played  in  upsetting  the  ecological 
balance? 

The  answers  to  all  these  qoestlona  U 
the  same:  We  slmi^  do  not  know. 

Every  preliminary  study  has  come  to 
the  same  conclusion:  We  need  more  re- 
search. A  recent  workshop  held  at  the 
Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  in  San 
Diego  came  to  a  conclusion  that  Is  repi«- 
sentatlve.  I  quote: 

It  la  tmposElble  to  state  paaiuvely  the  nltl- 
xnate  oonsequenoea  of  the  loes  of  extanstve 
amounts  of  living  oonds.  There  oould  ba  In 
prooeae  a  signlScant  ehaage  b  tba  aoolocT  « 
reefs  which  oonoelvably  oould  have  ermas 
quenoee  beyond  our  BbllKy  to  loissn  at  this 
tlma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  la  precisely  the 
knowledge  gap  toward  which  8.  3153  i« 
directed.  It  would  authorize,  over  the 
next  6  yeara,  four-and-a-half  mllllao 
dollars,  to  Investigate  and  monitor  tba 
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surflsh  and  lt»  eflects  on  reef  ecology. 
Also,  control  programs  would  be  Insti- 
tuted where  tiiey  were  Immediately  nee- 
easary.  Incidentally,  In  Hawaii,  Guam, 
and  other  areas  where  attempts  have  al- 
readj-  been  made  to  control  the  spread  of 
the  itarflsh.  Uie  only  available  method 
was  the  injecUon  of  poison  into  indi- 
vidual adult  starfish  by  means  of  a  crude 
Injection  gun.  Hopefully,  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  research  program  will  be  de- 
velopment of  improved  control  methods. 
As  a  sponsor  of  HJl.  17216,  a  bUl  Iden- 
tical to  S.  3153, 1  urge  the  swift  approval 
of  the  measure  before  us.  It  passed  the 
Senate  in  April  by  voice  vote.  It  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  last  month  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  The  Interior  Department 
and  the  Smlthsonjan  Institution,  who 
would  share  responsibility  for  its  unple- 
mentatlon.  have  both  endorsed  it  strong- 
ly. I  urge  the  House  to  pass  S.  3153  today, 
so  that  we  might  take  Immediate  steps 
toward  understanding  and  protecting  our 
valuable  coral  reefs  In  the  Pacific. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Dn«GxiJ.)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Oarmatz>  who  are  bringing  this  meas- 
ure out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Manne  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
face  of  mounting  danger  to  our  total 
natural  resources,  it  is  frightening  to 
realize  how  UtUe  man  really  knows  about 
his  environment. 

The  alarming  destruction  of  the  coral 
reefs  and  the  coral  reef  resources  of  the 
tropical  Pacific  Ocean  Is  an  excellent 
Illustration  of  how  our  envlromnental 
resources  can  be  endangered  and  even 
destroyed  before  man  realizes  what  has 
happened. 

Certainly,  anyone  would  be  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  tropical 
coral  reefs  now  in  existence  developed 
over  50  million  years  ago.  These  precious, 
beautiful,  and  valuable  resources  are  the 
oldest  biological  assemblage  found  on 
earth. 

For  many  centuries,  these  reefs  con- 
tinued to  peacefully  grow.  And  then, 
suddenly,  something  happened.  Some- 
how, a  population  explosion  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  starfish,  which  devours 
the  coral  reef.  Increased  beyond  control. 
In  Just  2  short  years — between  1964 
and  1966 — these  starfish  destroyed  over 
100  square  miles  of  the  precious  barrier 
reef  in  Australia.  The  starfish  menace 
spread  quickly  to  other  areas,  and  serious 
coral  damage  has  now  occurred  on  Giiam. 
Since  1967,  more  than  33  miles  of 
Guam's  coral  reef  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  crown  of  thorns  starfish. 

Why  this  sudden  change  in  such  an 
ageless  process?  Several  leading  marine 
biologists  believe  that  man,  as  usual,  is 
the  culprit.  Somehow,  the  balance  of 
nature  was  upset  by  manipulation  of  the 
reers  environment,  and  the  explosion  of 
the  starfish  population  was  the  result. 

The  very  fact  that  this  situation  has 
been  allowed  to  happen  Is  proof  enough 
that  man  knows  very  little  about  protect- 
ing his  environment;  It  also  emphasises 
the  need  for  adequate  research,  so  we 


can  develop  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
reverse  what  has  happened,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  8. 3153  Is  designed  to  fund 
adequate  research  on  the  crown  of  thorn 
starfish  and  the  coral  reefs.  Even  now, 
in  Guam  and  neighboring  Islands  of 
the  trust  territory,  the  starfish  continue 
to  grow  uncontrollably,  and  more  and 
more  precious  coral  Is  being  destroyed. 
The  destruction  Is  proceeding,  at  an  un- 
believably rapid  rate. 

The  need  for  Immediate  action  on  this 
legislation  Is  necessary  if  we  intend  to 
protect  this  ancient  and  Irreplaceable 
resource.  I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
respond  accordingly,  and  pass  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  ConservaUon 
(Mr.  DiNciLL)  In  support  of  S.  3153  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  our  Pacific 
territories  from  destruction  by  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish. 

The  coral  reefs  of  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  islands  of  the  Trust 
Territory  in  particular  are  essential  to 
the  economy  of  these  areas.  Without  the 
reefs,  these  islands  are  open  to  the  sea 
and  the  ravages  of  typhoons.  The  reefs 
form  the  breeding  grounds  for  fish  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands 
in  many  cases  depend  for  their  survival. 

The  starfish  population  of  the  Pacific 
reefs  has  grown  tremendously  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  Is  literally  a  life  and 
death  proposition  for  these  islands  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  destructive  popu- 
lation growth. 

Most  of  us  probably  think  of  coral  as  a 
very  hard  rock-like  substance.  Coral, 
however,  in  Its  formative  stages  is  a  liv- 
ing organism  which  attaches  Itself  to  a 
rock,  then  begins  to  secrete  a  limestone 
home  for  Itself.  These  microscopic  reef- 
builders  work  upward  from  the  ocean 
bottom  building  layer  upon  layer  of  lime- 
stone until  they  reach  Just  below  the 
break  of  the  waves.  There  are,  in  all. 
some  300  species  of  coral,  each  with  Its 
distinctive  shape  and  color. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  coral  which  has  been 
killed  by  the  crown  of  thorns  starfish  in 
Guam  was  upward  of  200  years  old.  In 
view  of  the  great  length  of  time  that  It 
ukes  for  a  coral  reef  to  develop.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  search  for  a  solution 
to  the  crown  of  thorns  problem  be  under- 
taken immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  3153. 

CBNiaAL   1.BAVZ    TO   EXTSKD 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  S.  3153. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  8.  3153.  which  would  authorize 
t4.5  million  for  the  conservation  of  pro- 
tective and  productive  coral  reefs  of  Ha- 
waii. Guam.  American  Samoa,  Micro- 


nesia, and  other  U.S.  territories  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

I  strongly  support  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  this  bill,  which  is  to  control  the 
devastating  crown  of  thorns  starfish.  The 
recent  population  explosion  of  this 
species  threatens  the  economic  livelihood 
of  Guam  and  may  soon  have  an  adverse 
impact  upon  the  economy  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  temporary 
eradication  efforU  off  the  kland  of 
Molokai  and  elsewhere  have  killed  more 
than  10,000  of  these  starfish.  In  the 
Molokai  area,  the  problem  was  one  of  a 
possible  change  of  fishing  patterns  and 
a  fear  that  the  Infested  area  would  prove 
to  be  a  seeding  ground  that  would  even- 
tually spread  the  starfish  throughout  the 
entire  Hawaiian  island  chain. 

Various  studies  have  documented  the 
ravages  being  Inflicted  on  the  Great 
Barrier  Beef  of  Australia,  and  the  reefs 
in  other  areas  of  the  Pacific  by  the  mys- 
terious invasion  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish.  While  the  starfish  is  common 
throughout  the  warm  Pacific  waters,  it 
has  been  kept  In  check  by  natural 
enemies  including  the  Triton,  whose 
large  shell  is  much  coveted  by  collectors. 
The  starfish  feeds  on  living  coral,  leaving 
in  its  path  the  dead  white  coral.  One 
starfish  can  lay  millionii  of  eggs  in  1  year, 
and  a  colony  of  the  creatures  can  mi- 
grate nearly  one-half  mile  a  week.  The 
dead  coral  In  its  wake  is  soon  covered 
with  algae,  preventing  new  coral  from 
growing.  Dead  coral  may  be  broken  by 
the  poundmg  motion  of  the  sea.  exposing 
the  island  to  damaging  wave  erosion. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  menace  presented 
by  the  unexplained  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  these  sUrflsh.  Scientists  feel  that 
somehow  the  delicate  balance  of  nature 
has  been  upset — probably  because  of 
man's  tampering  with  the  environment 
in  the  complex  marine  ecosystem. 

We  still  do  not  know,  however,  the 
cause  of  the  population  explosion,  or  how 
its  recurrence  could  be  prevented.  We 
do  not  know  the  other  eflects  or  mani- 
festations of  this  envlroiunental  change. 
Obviously,  while  drastic  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  curb  the  immediate  threat  of 
despoliation  of  immense  stretches  of 
protective  coral  reefs,  we  need  to  study 
in  depth  all  of  the  factors  involved  in 
this  problem. 

The  Issue  actually  goes  much  further 
than  the  crown  of  thorns  starfish  infes- 
tation. It  involves  that  while  ecosystems 
of  the  Indo-Paclflc  reefs  which  stretch 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  Hawaii  and 
the  Marquesas.  These  are  probably  the 
oldest  biological  commimlty  in  the  world 
and  certainly  the  most  complex,  yet  be- 
cause of  their  remoteness  from  the 
great  research  institutions  of  the  west- 
em  world  they  have  received  only  a 
minuscule  portion  of  the  research  de- 
voted by  the  simpler  temperate  marine 
communities. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Banner,  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  Dniverslty  of  Hawaii,  has 
commented  upon  the  inimense  changes 
that  may  be  foreseen  in  man's  impact 
upon  these  vast  stretches  of  coral  reefs. 
In  the  southern  Philippines  today,  algae 
farms  are  being  created  to  supply  Amer- 
ica with  colloids  for  food  processing:  In- 
dustry Is  considering  the  tropical  fish- 
eries for  the  development  of  fish  pro- 
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teln  concentrate,  and  even  more  far- 
reaching  proposals  seek  the  fertilization 
and  farmiing  of  the  logoons  of  Pacific 
atolls. 

Or.  Banner  asks  whether  any  of  such 
activities  may  disrupt  the  living  environ- 
ment of  the  coral  reefs  with  disastrous 
effects,  such  as  the  effects  of  logging  and 
high  dams  on  the  salmon  runs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  plowing  of  the 
prairie  to  create  dust  bowls,  and  the 
poisoning  of  all  life  by  misuse  of  persist- 
ent insecticides. 
Dr.  Banner  believes: 
As  Important  as  U  research  upon  the  star- 
Hih,  AcantheaattT,  Infinitely  more  Import- 
ant la  the  research  needed  upon  the  ecology 
of  corjl  reels. 

I  agree  that  we  should  explore  more 
than  a  limited  segment  of  this  impor- 
tant problem,  and  therefore  propose  with 
the  adoption  of  8.  3153  we  embark  on 
such  wider  study  concerning  the  overall 
ecology  of  coral  reefs.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  of  our  proposed  $4.5  million  In- 
vestment, we  should  fund  as  Coral  Beef 
Institute  whose  objective  would  be  con- 
tinuing study  of  all  aspects  of  reef 
ecology  with  immediate  emphasis  on  the 
starfish  problem. 

Such  an  Institute  might  be  funded 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion or  a  similar  governmental  agency 
familiar  with  the  process  of  evaluation 
of  scientific  research  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  research  funds.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable for  the  Foundation  to  establish 
an  advisory  Coral  Reef  Panel  composed 
of  representatives  of  participating  In- 
stitutions as  well  as  of  coral  reef  biolo- 
gists of  national  and  International  stat- 
ure. The  Panel  would  establish  a  con- 
sortium of  academic  and  research  In- 
stitutions interested  in  coral  reef  ecology 
who  could  make  their  facilities  available 
for  research.  The  Panel  would  also  select 
an  Institution,  which  I  believe  should  be 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  as  the  site  of 
the  Coral  Reef  Institute.  A  director 
would  be  chosen  by  the  Institute  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  supervisory 
Coral  Reef  Panel. 

For  the  first  few  years  during  estab- 
lishment and  while  the  crown  of  thorns 
starfish  problem  is  the  main  focus,  the 
instltuUons  involved  would  be  from  the 
Pacific  area:  later,  the  coverage  would  be 
expanded  to  include  the  Caribbean.  I 
envision  an  Initial  consortium  composed 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  with  Its 
Hawaii  Institute  of  Marine  Biology  and 
the  Enlwetok  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory—which is  funded  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  but  admin- 
istered through  the  university — the  Col- 
lege of  Gaum  with  its  new  marine  labo- 
ratory', and  private  institutions  includ- 
ing the  Oceanic  Foundation  of  Honolulu, 
the  Bishop  Museum  of  Honolulu,  and 
the  Mlcronesian  Institute  which  is  now 
constructing  a  marine  laboratory  in  the 
Paulau  Islands. 

I  believe  the  funding  already  contained 
in  the  bin  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
Initial  years  If  there  could  be  a  carryover 
of  unexpended  funds  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  The  Institute  could  continue 
for  the  5  years  for  which  funding  is  pro- 
vided under  S.  31S3.  after  which  Con- 
gress could  review  the  accomplishments 
CXVT ^2064— Part  24 


and  assess  the  merit  of  continued  fund- 
ing. 

The  program  I  propose  would  help  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. With  this  objective,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  S.  3153. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  m  support  of  S.  3153.  a  bill  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  coral  reefs  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  of  particular 
interest  and  concern  to  the  United 
Sutes. 

More  than  23  miles  of  coral  reef  off  the 
coast  of  Guam  have  been  destroyed  by 
massive  Infestations  of  the  crown  of 
thorns  starfish.  If  we  do  not  move  now  to 
eradicate  this  menace,  the  remaining 
reefs  will  be  stripped  of  their  coral 
polyps,  and  the  resident  fish  population 
will  diminish  because  of  a  shortage  of 
food  supply. 

Another  important  danger  which 
would  result  from  the  destruction  of  the 
coral  reefs.  Is  that  the  erosion  of  the 
shores  of  the  protected  islands  would  in- 
deed increase  as  the  protective  reefs  dis- 
integrate. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  the  governments  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  territory  of  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  any  other  ter- 
ritories in  the  Pacific  Ocean  under  VS. 
possession.  Such  assistance  would  con- 
sist of  the  necessary  studies  of  the  star- 
fish and  reefs  to  develop  an  adequate 
program  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  the  starfish  menace,  and  other  actions 
necessary  to  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  natural  phenomenen  so  that 
it  might  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  support  of  S.  3153. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  AJii-higan  I  Mr.  Dingeli)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  3153. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
•VETERANS'   BILLS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
veterans'  bills  which  the  House  will  con- 
sider today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ency  and  Indemnity  compensation,  and 
for  other  ptirposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  19911 
fie  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  tn  Congreu  assembled.  That  <a)  the 
table  In  subjection  (b)  o[  section  531  of  title 
3a.  tlnlted  Slates  Code,  Is  amaniud  to  ap- 
pear as  foUows: 


INCREASING  NON-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED PENSIONS  AND  IN- 
COME LIMrTATIONS  APPLICABLE 
THERETO 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iHJl.  159111  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates 
and  inoome  Hmltations  relating  to  pay- 
ment of  pension  and  parents'  depend- 
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(0)  Th*  Ubl*  in  nibnotlon  (tf)  of  nioli 
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(d)  SubMctlon  (e)  ot  suob  uetlon  416  U 
anwndAd  by  inserting  ImmedlJLtclj  preceding 
the  word  "flle"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  t«xt:  ",  other  than  one  who  his 
attained  wrenty-two  Tears  at  age  and  has 
been  paid  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation during  two  consecutive  calendar 
years.". 

Qac  8.  (a)  SecUons  S22(b),  411(c).  and 
M4  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  Inserting 
tn  Ueu  thereof  "$55". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  sai  of 
moh  title  la  amended  by  strUdng  out  "$100" 
and  tnaerttn^  tn  llext  thereof  ~$110". 

(3)  Subeectloo  (e)  of  such  section  531  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$44". 

(c)  Section  543(e)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1300"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$3,000". 

SK.  4.  Subsection  (h)  of  soctlon  613  of  title 
M.  United  scatea  Oode.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  AdmlnlAtracor  shall  continue  to 
fumlBh  such  dnigs  and  medicines  so  ordered 
to  any  such  veteran  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  whose  pension  paymants 
have  been  discontinued  solely  because  his 
annual  income  is  greater  than  the  applicable 
maximum  annual  income  limitation,  but  only 
•o  long  as  his  annual  Income  does  not  ex- 
ceed such  maximum  annual  looome  limita- 
tion by  more  thsu  $600." 

Sac.  6.  Section  4  of  PubUc  Law  90-375  (83 
Stat.  68)  la  amended  to  read  as  foUowi: 

**8sc.  4.  The  annual  tnoome  Umltatlooa  gor- 
•rnlng  payment  of  pension  under  the  first 
■entance  of  section  fi(b)  of  the  Veterans* 
Pension  Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  $1,900 
and  $3J00.  Instead  oT  $1,600  and  $3J>00.  re- 
specUTely." 

Sac.  6.  Section  600(a)  (3)  of  Utle  $8.  United 
8tat«a  Oode.  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  oat  the 
comma  after  "child"  and  liiawi Ting  In  Uau 
thereof  "or  a  peraoa  who  has  attained 
serenty-two  years  of  age  and  has  been  paid 
pension  thereunder  during  two  oonaecutlTe 
calendar  years.". 

BBC.  7.  Section  608  of  title  88,  United  State* 
Code,  ts  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  "United"  In  par- 
agraph (4)  thereof  "aarrloamao'a  group  life 


(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  and 
of  paragraph  (18)  and  tnasrtlng  In  Ueu 
tbsreoC  a  aemloolon;  and 

(S>  by  adding  at  the  od  tbsreoC  the  tci- 
loWlnc  new  pancrapha: 


"(14)  amounts  equal  to  prepayments  on 
an  Indebtedneaa  secured  by  a  mortgage,  or 
almUar  type  security  Instrument,  on  real 
property  (which  was  prior  to  death  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  a  veteran  and  spouse) 
made  by  the  veteran  or  his  widow,  after  the 
death  of  the  spouse,  during  the  year  of  death 
and  the  succeeding  year,  if  said  Indebtedness 
was  tn  existence  at  the  time  of  death; 

"(IS)  emounta  In  Joint  Accounts  In  banks 
and  similar  Institutions  acquired  by  reason  of 
other  joint  owner; 

"(16)  paymenu  received  by  a  retired  em- 
ployee from  his  former  employer  aa  reim- 
bursement for  monthly  premiums  for  supple* 
mentary  medical  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  by  part  B  of  tlUe  XVm  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act,  as  amended: 

"(17)  paymenu  of  annxiltlaa  elected  un- 
der chapter  73  of  title  10." 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  416(g)(1)  of  UUe  88, 
United  Statee  Oode.  ts  amended  (1)  by  In- 
em  ting  "and  under  the  flnt  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 0(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  at 
1959"  immediately  before  the  eemlcolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C),  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semloolon.  and  (8) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(M)  payments  of  annuities  elected  under 
chapter  73  of  tlUe  10." 

(b)  Section  1441  of  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
section  415(g)  and  chapter  16  of  title  38". 

BBC.  D.  (a)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "the  Mexican  border  period." 
Immediately  after  "Spanish-American  War.". 

(b)  Such  section  101  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(30)  The  term  'Mexican  border  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  Lfay  9.  1916, 
and  ending  AprU  5,  1917.  In  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran who  during  such  period  served  for  90 
days  or  more  in  Mexico,  on  the  borders  there- 
of, or  In  the  waters  adjacent  thereto." 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  531  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
tnaertlng  "the  Mexican  border  period,"  Im- 
mediately before  "World  War  I". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (I)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(g)  of  such  section  631  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  "the  Mexican  border  period."  im- 
mediately before  "World  War  r*. 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  631  is 
amended  by  inserting  "The  Mexican  border 
period,"  Immediately  before  "World  War  I". 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of 
such  title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the  Mex- 
ican border  period,"  immediately  before 
"World  War  I". 

(3)  Subeectton  (e)(1)  of  such  section  641 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "Mexican  border  pe- 
riod or  "Immediately  before  "World  War  r\ 

(3)  the  heading  of  such  section  541  and 
the  catchUne  Immediately  before  such  head- 
ing are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "Mexican 
border  period."  and  "Mexican  Bokdeb  Px- 
aioo.".  respectively,  Immediately  before 
•^orld  War  r  and  "World  War  I". 

(e)(1)  Subaeotlon  (a)  of  section  64S  of 
UUe  88.  United  Statee  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  Mexican  border  period."  Im- 
mediately before  "World  War  I". 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  543  la 
amended  by  inserting  "Mexican  border  pe* 
rlod,"  immediately  before   "World   War  I". 

(f)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  613  of  tlUe 
S8.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Mexican  border  period.",  immedi- 
ately before  •^orld  War  I.". 

(g)  SecUon  901  of  UUe  S8.  United  StaUs 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  Mexican  border 
service,"  In  subeectlon  (a):  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  tbsr«a(  to 
read  as  f oUows : 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  tills  seetkm.  tbs 
term  'M^il^^n  border  period'  aa  dsflned  in 
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paragrapb  (SO)  of  Motion  101  at  thto  Utl* 
includes  th«  psrlod  bmlnnlnt  on  JuuuT  1, 
1911,  and  ending  on  May  B,  1916.**. 

(h)  The  table  at  MOUona  at  tbe  beglnntnt 
of  c2iapter  15  of  ttUa  ««.  United  States  Oode, 
la  .Tw.wHii.1 

(1)  br  inaerunc  -the  Uszloan  bcrder  pa- 
riod."  Unmedlatalj  alter  "lai.  Vatvaaa  of"; 

(a)  br  atrllElng  oat  :  "Wortd  War  I,  World 
War  n.  the  Korean  oonfllot,  and  tbe  Vietnam 
era 

-Ml.  Widows  of  Wortd  War  I.  World  War 

n,  Korean  eonfltet,  or  Vietnam  era 

Teterana. 

"848.  oblldren  o*  World  War  I,  World  War 

n.  Korean  oonfllet,  or  VleUiam  era 


and  iliwe  llim  In  lieu  thereof;  "Mexlean  bor- 
der period.  World  War  I,  World  War  n.  Bto- 
rean  oonfllot,  and  the  Vietnam  era 
■Btl.  Widows    at    Merlfmn    border    period. 
World  War  I.  World  War  n,  Korean 
oonfllot,  or  Vietnam  era  reterana. 
-MS.  Oblldren    of    Mexican    border    period. 
Wold  War  I,  World  War  n.  Korean 
oonfllot,  or  Vietnam  era  reterana." 
Bao.  10,  (a)  Sactlaau  1,  a  (a),  (b),  and 
(0) ,  8.  4.  5,  e,  T.  a,  and  9  shaU  take  aaeet  on 
January  1.  1071. 

(b)  Beotlons  a(d)  and  «  ahaU  take  effect 
on  Januarr  1, 1913. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demandedr 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  CalUomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  eeoond. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  int)  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkactjx)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  Tuotrs) 
win  be  recognised  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fnon  Texas, 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tbe  non-servlce-connected  i>ensIon  pro- 
gram dates  back  many  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  VA  beneflta.  The  existing  program 
was  anthorized  as  Public  Law  8S-211.  ef- 
lecttre  July  1.  1900.  Veterans  who  were 
oo  the  roUs  prior  to  that  date  are  classi- 
fied as  eligible  for  pensions  under  the  old 
law  and  the  latea  of  pension  have  largely 
been  left  at  the  level  which  existed  at 
that  time.  The  present  annual  income 
limitations  for  that  group  are  $1,800  for 
a  single  veteran  or  widow  without  chil- 
dren or  $2,900  for  a  veteran  who  has  a 
dependent  on  a  widow  with  children. 

Pensioners  are  primarily  older  people: 
seven  out  of  10  veterans  on  the  rolls 
served  In  World  War  I  and  three  out  of 
four  widows  are  widows  of  World  War  I 
husbands.  There  are  presently  332,267 
beneficiaries  under  tlie  old  law  and 
1.575.286  under  the  current  law  for  a 
total  of  1.907,563.  insofar  as  those  eligible 
under  PubUc  Law  8e-211  are  involved. 
They  are  broken  down  by  source  as  Indi- 
cated below: 


The  Income  an  eligible  pensioner  may 
have  in  addition  to  his  non-service- 
connected  pension  comes  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  but  three  out  of  four  receive 
social  security,  many  receive  private  re- 
tirement and  civil  service  annuities. 

Social  security  was  last  increased  ef- 
fective January  1. 1970,  and  this  Increase 
was  15  percent  Prior  to  that  in  Fbbruary 
of  1968  there  was  a  13-pereent  increase 
and  in  July  of  1965  there  had  been  a  6- 
percent  increase.  There  is  now  pending 
In  the  Senate  the  bill — HH.  17550 — 
which  proposes  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
social  security  generally  by  5  percent  and 
also  recompute  male  social  security  on 
an  average  wage  based  on  6  instead  of 
a  9-year  period  and  compute  a  widow's 
survivor's  rate  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
primary  insured  rates  instead  of  82.8 
percent  as  is  the  law  today. 

Civil  service  retirement  Increases  are 
automatic  based  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  There  was  a  3.9-pereent  increase 
AprU  1.  1988,  a  6-percent  Increase  effec- 
tive November  1,  1969,  and  5.8  percent 
effective  August  1,  1970.  Many  private 
retirement  increases  are  twsed  on  the 
cost-of-living  rises. 

In  connection  with  each  recent  In- 
crease in  social  security  the  Congresa  has 
Increased  income  limitations,  raised 
monthly  rates,  or  otherwise  modified  the 
pension  program,  resulting  in  protec- 
tion of  the  VA  benefit. 

Under  the  measure,  enacted  into  law, 
it  will  mean  that  those  individuals  who 
had  social  security  Increases  of  15  per- 
cent effective  January  1.  1970,  will  not 
lose  any  of  their  VA  non-service-con- 
nected pension. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  virtually  all  of 
the  1,575,288  current  law  pensioners — 
863,248  veterans  and  712,038  widows- 
would  receive  an  average  Increase  of 
$7.47  a  month. 

The  rate  changes  and  inootne  Bmlta- 
tlons  proposed  by  sections  1  and  2  are 
shown  in  the  tables  which  follow  and 
reflect  pensioD  Increases  averaging  9.6 
percent  taking  into  account  the  IS  per- 
cent social  security  Increase. 
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SecUon  3  of  the  bill  increases  the 
monthly  aid  and  attendance  rate  for 
widows  above  their  basic  pension  from 
$50  to  S5S  and  for  veterans  who  are  in 
the  same  category  from  »100  to  »110. 
again  above  their  basic  pension,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  housebound  veteran  the 
monthly  rate  is  increased  from  $40  to 
$44  above  his  basic  pension. 

This  section  also  Increases  the  Income 
limitation  applicable  to  children  of  vet- 
erans by  permitting  the  child  to  receive 
pension  as  long  as  his  annual  income  does 
not  exceed  $2,000  rather  than  the  present 
$1,800,  and  of  course  earned  income  is 
excluded  in  each  case 

Section  612chi  of  title  38,  TTnlted 
States  Code,  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  furnish  each  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  Korea,  or  Vietnam,  who 
Is  receiving  additional  peniilon,  and  each 
veteran  who  is  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  allowance,  because  of  being 
in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 


such  drugs  and  medlclnea  as  may  be 
ordered  on  a  prescription  by  a  duly 
licensed  physician  in  the  treatment  of 
any  illness  or  injury  suffered  by  the 
veteran.  Section  4  would  amend  this  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  administrator  to 
furnish  such  drugs  and  medicines  to  any 
veteran  pensioner  whose  annual  income 
has  exceeded  the  permissible  rates  so 
long  as  it  does  not  exceed  $500  more  than 
the  maximum,  thus  in  the  case  of  the 
present  bill,  a  veteran  could  still  con- 
tinue to  receive  his  drugs  and  medicines 
even  though  he  and  his  wite  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  as  much  as  $4,000  and  in 
the  case  of  a  single  veteran,  so  long  as  his 
individual  income  did  not  exceed  $3,800. 
Section  5  would  increase  the  annual 
Income  limitation  for  those  individuals 
receiving  pension  under  the  so-called  old 
law — those  who  were  on  the  rolls  on 
June  30,  19«0 — from  the  present  $1,600 
for  a  single  veteran  or  widow  to  $1,SOO 
and  for  a  veteran  with  dependents  or  a 
widow  with  a  child  from  $2,900  to  $3,200. 
Section  6  would,  effective  January  1. 
1972,  remove  the  current  mandatory  re- 
quirements for  the  annual  reporting  of 
income  and  corpus  or  estate  for  those 
persons  on  the  non-service-connected 
pension  rolls  who  are  72  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  have  received  pension  dur- 
ing 2  consecutive  calendar  years.  A  simi- 
lar proposal  relating  to  annual  income 
reports  by  parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  is  contained 
in  subsection  2(d)  of  the  bill.  There  would 
be  no  change  in  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  require  clarification  or 
proof  of  income  and  corpus  of  estate, 
when  such  action  is  indicated,  by  this 
group  of  individuals  age  72  or  more. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
changes  would  produce  some  administra- 
tive savings  and  woi^d  certainly  make 
administration  simpler. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  add  five 
exclusions  from  reportable  income  under 
the  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram. These  are: 

First,  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance payments: 

Second,  amounts  equal  to  prepay- 
ments made  on  indebtedness  secured  by 
a  mortgage  on  real  property: 

Third,  amounts  In  a  Joint  bank  ac- 
count acquired  by  reason  of  death  of 
other  Joint  owner: 

Fourth,  payments  made  by  a  former 
employer  to  retired  employee  as  reim- 
bursement for  premiums  paid  by  the  re- 
tiree on  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged;  and 

Fifth,  payments  from  retired  service- 
man's family  protection  plan  provided 
in  chapter  73  of  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code. 

At  its  inception  the  plan  mentioned  In 
Item  5  provided  that  annuities  there- 
under should  not  be  considered  Income 
under  any  law  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Section  8  provides  exclusion  from  in- 
come, for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  purposes,  of  annuities  of 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protec- 
tion plan — item  5  in  section  7 — and  of 
pension  under  law  in  existence  prior  to 
July  1,  1960,  when  PubUc  Law  86-211 
became  operative. 

Section  9  Includes  as  beneflclaries 
those  individuals  who  served  on  the  Mex- 


ican border  in  the  period  Immediately 
preceding  World  War  I  This  section 
would  in  effect  give  pension  and  certain 
other  benefits  available  for  World  War 
I  service  to  those  veterans  and  the  wid- 
ows and  children  of  such  veterans  who 
served  during  this  prescribed  period  of 
time  Immediately  before  the  onset  of 
World  War  I.  The  defined  period  is  that 
which  begins  on  May  9,  1916,  and  ends 
on  April  5.  1917,  the  day  before  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  I.  and  service  of 
90  days  or  more  is  required  in  Mexico,  on 
the  borders  ol  Mexico,  or  waters  adjacent 
to  Mexico. 

Sections  6  through  9  were  included  in 
H.R.  372  which  passed  the  House  October 
6, 1969. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  bill  will 
be  effective  January  1,  1971,  except  for 
sections  2(di  and  6  which  will  be  effec- 
tive January  1.  1972. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  $159,700,000 
the  first  year,  rising  to  $177,500,000  the 
fifth  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  would  agree  that 
in  recent  months  their  veteran  mall  has 
Involved  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning the  need  for  legislation  to  pre- 
vent veterans  who  have  received  an  in- 
crease In  their  social  security  from  being 
adversely  affected  In  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pension  went 
into  this  matter  in  depth  and  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today  U  a  trib- 
ute to  the  care  and  attention  they  have 
given  to  this  subject.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  (Mr.  Dorh)  ,  and  to  his  colleagues 
who  are  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
RoBEsTs),  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  MoNTCoHXRv),  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adur)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylanvla  (Mr.  SaylorI,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Vlrsinia  (Mr. 
Scott). 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adair). 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HR.  15911,  This  bill.  If  enacted 
Into  law,  will  alleviate  the  plight  of  those 
veteran  pensioners  who,  because  of  the 
modest  Increase  in  social  secuiity  re- 
ceived earlier  this  year,  may  otherwise 
have  their  pension  reduced  or  terminated 
at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
have  received  an  abundance  of  mall  from 
veterans  who  are  apprehensive  because 
the  15-percent  social  security  increase 
received  earlier  this  year  will  put  them  in 
a  higher  income  bracket  and  thus,  either 
reduce  or  terminate  their  monthly  pen- 
sion benefits  at  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  Approval  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  put  the  minds  of  such  veterans  at 
ease  because  it  insures  that  no  veteran 
will  lose  one  single  penny  of  his  monthly 
pension  benefits  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent social  security  increase.  The  bill  af- 
fords the  same  protection  to  widows  who 
are  In  receipt  of  pension  benefits  and  to 
dependent  parents  who  are  in  receipt  of 
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dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payments. 

The  bill  accomplishes  this  purpose  by 
increasing  the  maximum  Income  limits 
for  all  categories  of  veterans  whether 
married  or  single  and  whether  drawing 
pension  under  the  so-called  old  law  or 
the  new  law.  For  example,  the  maximum 
income  limit  under  existing  law  for  a 
married  veteran  Is  $3,200  annually.  The 
bill  proposes  to  Increase  this  maximum  to 
$3,500  annually. 

Additionally,  increases  In  monthly 
pension  rates  averaging  approximately 
9.5  percent  for  current  law  pensioners 
are  authorized  by  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  blU  also  contains 
provisions  to  remove  the  current  man- 
datory requirements  for  the  annual  re- 
porting of  income  for  persons  on  the 
pension  rolls  who  are  72  years  of  age 
and  have  been  in  receipt  of  pension  for 
2  consecutive  years.  The  bill  also  makes 
veterans  who  served  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der in  the  period  Immediately  preceding 
World  War  I  eligible  for  wartime  veter- 
ans' beneflU.  A  bill  containing  these  lat- 
ter two  provisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  passed 
the  House  last  year.  Dnfortunately,  the 
other  body  has  not  yet  acted  upon  these 
Important  provisions. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  relief  to  the  Nation's 
older  veterans  who  are  living  on  fixed 
incomes.  I  beUeve  It  Is  necessary  and  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAQDE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

First  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  his  entire  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  bringing  out  this  legis- 
lation. I  do  have  a  question  as  to  the  In- 
come Ihnltetlon  provision.  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  Increases  the  Income  limita- 
tion from  $3,200  to  $3,500  for  married 
veterans  mostly  of  World  War  I,  a 
couple. 
Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ORAY.  What  would  happen  If  a 
railroad  retirement  pension,  social  secu- 
rity Income  or  a  miner's  welfare  pension 
were  increased.  Would  this  $300  a  month 
increaae  In  income  limitation  keep  them 
from  having  that  same  amount  deducted 
from  the  veterans'  pension? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Our  commit- 
tee had  to  tie  the  Income  limitation  to 
some  retirement.  We  have  chosen  social 
security.  Regardless  of  where  the  man's 


$3,200  to  $3,500.  or  from  $2,900  to  $3,200 
if  iinder  the  old  law,  if  all  aggregate  pen- 
sions fall  within  that  umbrella  they 
would  be  covered  under  this  bill  and  no 
pension  would  be  reduced? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee for  this  proposal.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  note  it  treats  equitably 
all  low-income  veterans  or  their  widows 
or  others  otherwise  eligible  under  the  act. 
For  that  reason  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  A  moment  ago 
there  was  an  amount  for  married  veter- 
ans, expressed  as  being  changed  from 
$3,200  to  $3,500.  yet  on  page  7  of  the 
TBDOTt  I  see  where  it  Is  apparently  $2,900 
to  $3,300.  What  figures  are  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  have  what 
we  call  the  old  law  for  the  pensioners, 
and  that  Is  the  $2,900.  The  new  law  Is 
the  $3,500.  There  are  some  veterans  who 
have  stayed  under  the  old  law.  They  are 
governed  by  those  limitations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Are  we  saying 
that  under  the  old  law  the  Income 
limitation  for  married  veterans  Is  in- 
creased from  $2,900  to  $3,200  and  under 
the  new  law  from  $3,200  to  $3,500? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15911,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  rates  and  income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  pension  to 
veterans  and   widows   and    dependency 

and    Indemnity    compensation    of    the 
parents  of  veterans. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  Congress 
pass  this  bill  to  protect  the  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  of  our  wars.  Under 
the  present  veterans  benefit  program 
there  are  over  870,000  eligible  veterans 

and  712,000  eligible  widows  of  veterans. 
We  must  move  to  keep  present  benefits 
at  a  level  up  to  pace  with  inflation  and 
or  the  reclpi- 


or  widow  and  $3,200  for  a  veteran  with 
dependents  or  a  widow  with  a  child  from 
the  present  $1,600  and  $2,900  levels.  The 
bill  contains  many  other  features  which 
wUl  make  it  much  easier  for  veterans 
and  widows  to  receive  their  benefits 
under  the  VA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  feUow  colleagues, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  veterans  and  widows  of  our  wars. 
If  we  expect  sacrifices  from  these  brave 
individuals  who  come  forward  to  defend 
our  Nation,  we  must  in  turn  come  forth 
with  some  assui'ance  and  assistance  for 
these  individuals,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  live  fruitful  and  productive  Uves 
after  their  return  from  war.  I  again  urge 
the  Members  to  wholeheartedly  support 
HJl.  15911. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  15911. 
which  increases  pension  rates  and  in- 
come limitations  applicable  to  non- 
service-connected  disabled  veterans. 

At  this  moment,  many  pensioners  find 
their  pension  In  jeopardy  because  of  the 
15-percent  social  security  Increase  which 
could  have  an  effect  on  decreasing  the 
net  monthly  amount  they  will  receive 
unless  HM.  15911  becomes  law  before 
January  1.  1971.  It  will  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary of  our  Umes  if  we  permit  those 
veterans  of  our  Nation,  who  served  in 
time  of  war,  to  lose  any  part  of  those 
veterans'  benefits  to  which  they  are 
enUUed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  88  percent  of  all 
spinal  cord  afflicted  veterans  in  VA  hospi- 
tals are  nonservice  connected,  and  about 
48  percent  of  these  nonservice  connected 
are  quadraple^lc,  or  have  disability  from 
the  neck  down.  I  feel  that  most  of  these 
veterans  remain  In  veterans  hospitals 
because  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
means  to  support  themselves  outside  the 
hospital. 

To  maintain  a  veteran  with  a  spinal 
cord  Injury  in  a  VA  spinal  cord  injury 
center  costs  about  $16,973  per  year.  If 
we  raise  the  rates  of  pension  and  also 
Increase  the  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance. I  believe  many  of  those  in  the  VA 
hospitals  would  leave  and  establish 
themselves  in  our  communities.  This 
would  be  more  than  humanitarian  In 
nature:  it  would  result  In  sut»tantial 
savings  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  you  and 
your  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  recognizing  these  facts 
and  bringing  them  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion. 

Under  HR.  15911,  those  individuals 
who  had  social  leeurlty  Increases  of  15 


incieased  costs  of  living 

^^^.,^. „ _._  ents  will  suffer  a  conUnual  decrease  in     ^^^^  _^^^  „^.^  _^_...j 

hioome  coraeTfrom,  It  would  be  counted     buying  power  and  the  program  will  lose     ^J^j  effecUve  JaniSay  7.  1970,' wiu 
against  the  pension.                                      Its    effectiveness.    Since    '    o"'    ™    1"     not  lose  any  of  their  VA  non-servlce- 
veterans  are  older  people,  it  is  ridiculous  

to  expect  them  to  go  to  work  during 

their  later  years  because  their  benefits 

may  no  longer  be  high  enough  lor  their 

sustenance. 

The  bill  provides  that  thoae  individ- 
uals who  had  social  security  increases  of 

15  percent  last  January,  will  be  able  to 

retain  their  VA  non-service-connected 

pensions.  Also,  there  would  be  increases 

of  pensions  on  the  average  of  $7.47  per 

month  under   the  bills  provisions.   In 

addition,  the  annual  Income  limitation 

for  those  individuals  receiving  pension 

under  the  law  of  19(0  would  be  raised 

to  a  ceiling  of  $1,900  for  a  single  veteran 


Mr.  GRAY.  In  my  district  there  are  a 
lot  of  World  War  I  veterans  who  are  also 
drawing  miner's  pensions,  railroad  re- 
tirement and  social  security.  They  have 
pointed  out  cases  where  a  small  increase 
has  been  made  In  the  miner's  welfare 
which  would  cause  them  to  lose  much  of 
their  veterans'  peruslon. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  does  not 
apply  Just  to  social  security.  We  could 
not  take  every  different  kind  of  r«*ire- 
ment — teachers  and  firemen  and  so  on — 
and  handle  each  one  mdhldually.  We 
had  to  take  some  amount  and  tie  to  it. 
"nat,  Is  what  we  did  with  social  security. 

Mr.  ORAY.  In  other  words,  going  from 


connected  pension.  Virtually  all  of  the 
1.6  million  pensioners  will  receive  an 
average  increase  of  $7.47  a  month. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  Increases  the 
monthly  aid  and  attendance  rate  for 
eligible  veterans  from  $100  to  $110  above 
their  basic  pension,  and  in  the  case  of 
housebound  veterans,  the  rate  is  in- 
creased from  $40  to  $44  above  his  basic 
pension. 

Section  5  would  increaae  the  annual 
income  limitation  for  those  veterans  witii 
dependents — who  were  on  the  roUs  on 
June  30,  I960— from  $2,900  to  $3,200. 
Similarly,  single  veterans  and  widows 
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income  Umltatlon  would  be  Increased 
from  $1,800  a  year  to  $1,900. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days  of  spiral- 
ling inflation,  we  must  insure  that  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  on  a  fixed  in- 
come— Buch  OS  pensioners — should  be 
maintained  at  a  reasonable  level.  While 
I  feel  that  we  could  go  further  than  HJ*. 
15911  Intends.  I  support  this  meaaure 
as  a  progreaalve  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  recommend  today  to  this  House  the 
bill  HJl.  15911  which  was  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bin  is  to  in- 
crease the  income  limitations  for  non- 
tervice-connected  pensions  and  to  raise 
the  rates  of  such  pension.  The  net  re- 
sult is  to  give  a  9.5  percent  increase  in 
the  rates  of  such  pension  and  to  raise  by 
$300  the  Income  limitations. 

The  bill  which  would  be  effective  Jan- 
nary  1. 1971.  would  provide  increases  for 
approximately  H4  million  beneficiaries ; 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  these  are 
In  World  War  I.  And  it  would  provide 
protection  for  those  individuals  who 
have  received  the  15  percent  social  se- 
curity increase  which  was  effective  ear- 
lier this  year. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  Uberallia- 
tlon  of  the  exclusions  from  income  and 
also  for  the  first  time  provides  non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions  for  those  individ- 
uals who  served  on  the  Mexican  border 
immediately  preceding  World  War  I. 

The  income  limitations  applicable  to 
those  individuals  who  continue  to  receive 
pension  under  the  so-called  old  law  pro- 
vision— those  who  were  on  the  rolls  on 
June  30.  1960— are  raised  by  $300. 

Section  6  would,  effective  January  1, 
1972,  remove  the  current  mandatory  re- 
quirements for  the  snniiiil  reporting  of 
income  for  those  persons  who  are  on  the 
pension  rolls  who  are  72  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  have  received  pension  dur- 
ing 2  consecutive  calendar  years.  This 
provision  was  originally  part  of  HJt.  372 
passed  by  the  House  nearly  a  year  ago 
and  still  pending  In  the  other  body. 

Another  liberalization  is  the  provision 
that  a  non-service-coimected  pensioner 
who  Is  receiving  pension  at  the  aid  and 
attendance  rates  may  have  an  income 
of  $500  above  the  limitations  applicable 
to  other  veterans  and  still  continue  to  re- 
ceive his  dnigs  and  medicines  prescribed 
for  him  by  a  doctor  o(  medicine. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  increases  the 
monthly  aid  and  attendance  rates  for 
widows  from  $60  to  $55  and  for  veterans 
from  $100  to  $110  and  In  the  case  of  the 
houBeboimd  veteran,  this  is  increased  by 
10  percent  alao  by  mating  the  rate  $44 
rather  than  $40. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  proawtly 
enacted  into  law. 

Mra.  "Tmrr.gn  of  Masaaduuetts. 
Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  HJL 
15911.  This  t>IIl  will  Uberallze  the  non- 
servlce-cosmeetad  pension  progiam  for 
veterans.  It  wUl  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  iDciewlnc  the  m""'.h'y  rate*  d  pen- 
doo  i«e<tved  \ir  current  law  penal  nmtra 
by  approximately  8.S  percent  and  by 
iT\i  innHliiy  tba  mMstiBOunx  *"""*!  Incozne 
UmltatloDi  for  all  pendonen  by  $300. 
The  bill  will  alao  eilmlnate  the  requlie* 


ment  of  reporting  annual  Income  for 
pensioners  who  have  reached  the  age  ol 
72  years  and  have  been  on  the  pension 
rolls  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mall  I  have  received 
in  recent  months  and  my  personal  dis- 
cussions with  older  veterans,  particularly 
those  veterans  who  served  during  World 
War  It  have  reflected  an  apprehension 
and  concern  that  their  pension  pay- 
ments will  be  reduced  or  terminated  as 
the  result  of  modest  Increases  in  soda] 
security. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  put  to 
rest  such  fears,  because  if  it  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President,  it  will  Insure  that  not 
one  single  pensioner  will  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  his  monthly  pay- 
ments as  the  result  of  the  moet  recent 
social  security  increase.  If  we  are  to 
show  our  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices, 
the  hardships  and  the  tribulations  en- 
dured by  these  men  in  protecting  our 
national  security  during  time  of  war. 
then  this  legislation  is  essential.  I  urge 
that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  DUNCAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJt.  15911.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease both  the  monthly  rates  of  pen- 
sion  and  the  Income  limits  thereunder. 
The  principal  thrust  of  this  bin  Is  to 
prevent  the  adverse  effect  of  the  recent 
social  security  Increase  upon  veterans' 
pensions. 

Members  will  recall  that  a  15-percent 
increase  In  social  security  benefits  was 
approved  earlier  this  year.  Unless  the  bill 
before  the  House  or  similar  legislation 
is  enacted  into  law  prior  to  the  end  of 
this  year,  thousands  of  veterans  will  have 
their  pension  payments  either  reduced 
or  eliminated.  It  Is  indeed  ridiculous  to 
permit  an  Increase  in  one  Federal  benefit 
to  cause  a  reduction  in  another  Federal 
benefit. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  this 
bill  that  means  so  much  to  the  Nation's 
veteran  pensioners.  Not  only  will  it  serve 
to  prevent  any  veteran  or  widow  on  the 
pension  rolls  from  suffering  a  reduction 
or  termination  of  pension  benefits,  but  It 
will  authorize  a  modest  Increase  In 
monthly  pension  payments  for  current 
iaw  pensioners  and  an  increase  of  $300 
in  the  armual  Ineoone  limits  for  all  pen- 
sloneia. 

My  only  regret.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that 
the  bUl  does  not  restore  the  pension 
benefits  that  were  reduced  on  January 
1  of  this  year  as  the  result  of  the  1968 
aodal  security  amendments.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  amendment  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee to  aocompllah  this  worthy  pur- 
pose did  not  prevail,  and  the  procedure 
under  which  the  bill  Is  considered  today 
does  not  permit  amendments. 

1  believe  Members  should  be  aware, 
however,  that  every  time  social  security 
is  increased,  there  Is  an  adverse  effect 
upon  veteran  pensioners.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House  Is 
necessary  and  I  am  proud  to  tiave  co- 
■ponsored  It  I  urge  Its  approval. 

Mr.  SATIiOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rlie  In 
support  of  this  blEL  No  leclalatton  Is  more 
deserving  of  our  attention  nor  more  Im- 
portant to  older  veterans,  parttonlarly 
those  from  World  War  I  than  tbe  bUl  be- 
fore the  House  today. 
This  btn,  Mr.  Speaker,  win  aoUKnlu 


Increasee  averaging  $7.47  In  the  monthly 
rates  of  pension.  Additionally,  the  bill 
wQl  tnorease  the  maximum  income  limits 
of  existing  law  by  $300  annually. 

The  most  significant  effect  of  this  bin, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  it  will  prevent  any 
veteran  or  widow  receiving  pension  or 
any  dependent  parent  receiving  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  from 
suffering  any  reduction  or  termination 
In  monthly  pension  payments  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  last  increase  In  social  security. 
It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
cosponsor  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  also  my  privilege  to  ijartlcl- 
pate  in  its  consideration  as  o  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Pension  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  then,  finally,  to  participate 
in  the  full  committee's  deliberations  on 
this  measure  and  I  am  pleased  today  to 
cast  my  vote  in  support  of  this  important 
and  deservmg  legtslaUoQ. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  record  my  support  of  the  three  vet- 
erans bills  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. In  this  Congress  to  date,  I  have  sup- 
ported 13  bills  increasing  veterans  bene- 
fits in  the  fields  of  education,  and  train- 
ing assistance,  home  loans,  nursing  home 
care,  medical  assistance,  and  pension 
ellglbiUty.  In  addition.  I  have  been  ac- 
tively working  to  improve  the  medical 
facilities  In  Connecticut  veterans  hos- 
pitals. 

The  three  bills  presently  under  con- 
sideration will  provide  veterans  with 
vital  assistance  in  several  critical  areas. 
HJt.  16710.  the  first  blU  under  con- 
sideration today,  provides  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  termination  date  on  apply- 
ing for  bousing  loan  guarantees  for 
World  War  n  and  Korean  war  veterans. 
Also,  tbe  bin  provides  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
be  authorized  to  guarantee  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  mobile  homes.  B.R.  18448, 
the  second  blU.  provides  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived grants  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing, and  HJi.  15911  increases  the  rates 
and  Income  limitations  relating  to  pay- 
ment of  pension,  parents  dependency, 
and  indemnity  compensation.  The  bill, 
if  enacted  Into  taw.  will  mean  that  in- 
dividuals who  bad  social  security  in- 
creases of  IS  percent  effective  January 
1,  1970,  win  not  lose  any  of  tbdr  VA 
non-service-coaneoted  pension.  Under 
the  bill,  almost  e^  current  pensioners 
wUl  receive  pension  increases  averaglog 
9.6  percent,  or  about  $7.47  a  month. 

The  veterans  of  this  Nation  have 
earned  and  deserve  a  top  priority  In  re- 
ceiving Federal  consideration,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  pasaage  of  these  bills. 

Idr.  RANDAIiU.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  baa 
never  been  the  policy  of  this  Oovem- 
ment  to  give  to  its  people  with  one  hand 
and  take  away  with  the  other.  Tet.  that 
Is  exactly  what  wm  happen  if  Congresi 
does  not  enact  HJt.  l&Bll  or  similar 
legislation. 

It  haa  beeo  because  of  our  grateful 
recognition  to  our  veterans  for  theli 
contribution  to  our  security  and  free- 
dom, that  tbli  Nation  bas  eitabUibad 
programs  of  non-serviee-oonneoted 
pensions  and  Is  addition  parent!  de- 
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pendency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
to  those  men  who  have  vrom  the  uniform 
of  our  country,  and  for  their  widows 
and  dependents.  Approximately  1,900,- 
000  veterans  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. Statistics  reveal  that  seven  out 
of  10  are  veterans  ol  World  War  I  wlille 
three  out  of  four  of  the  widows  drawing 
lieneflts  from  these  programs  are  wid- 
ows of  men  who  fought  for  us  50  or  more 
years  ago. 

The  reason  this  bUl  Is  not  only  help- 
ful but  absolutely  necessary  is  that  late 
last  year  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
tacrea.«  by  15  percent  those  benefits 
that  are  paid  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Subsequently,  the  House  passed  an- 
other bill  which  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional 5-percent  increase  in  those  bene- 
fits, effective  next  January.  These  in- 
creases have  been  made  or  authorised 
in  recognition  of  the  deflated  purchasing 
power  of  the  social  security  dollar. 

For  many  of  the  1.9  million  veterans 
or  survivors  who  participate  in  the  non- 
service-connected  pension  program,  the 
Increases  they  have  received  or  will  re- 
ceive under  the  Social  Security  Act  lib- 
eralization push  them  above  the  allow- 
able income  limitations  with  respect  to 
their  veterans'  ipenslons.  Therefore,  they 
villi  become  ineligible  on  January  1 
to  continue  to  receive  these  benefits  un- 
less Congress  passes  B.S,.  15911.  This 
bill  will  increase  certain  non-servlce- 
connected  pensions  and  increases  the 
income  limitations  sufllclently  to  pro- 
tect this  class  of  pensioners  against  loss 
of  any  part  of  their  VA  benefits. 

This  bUl  is  not  something  to  be  con- 
sidered lightly.  Instead  it  is  a  mandatory 
action  to  avoid  loss  by  our  veterans.  It 
would  be  unconscionable,  yes.  unpardon- 
able to  give  a  social  security  Increase  only 
to  lose  it  by  a  reduction  in  veterans 
pension. 

I  have  never  regarded  pension  legis- 
lation for  our  veterans  to  be  In  the  cate- 
gory of  welfare  payments.  Yet,  the 
modest  amounts  of  these  pensions,  and 
the  very  low  limitations  on  earnings  that 
govern  eligibility  to  receive  non-servlce- 
connected  pensions  make  them  Just 
barely  distinguishable  from  welfare 
handouts.  For  example,  the  single 
veteran  or  vridow  alone  Is  not  eligible 
for  a  non-servlce-oonnected  pension  If 
his  or  her  income  exceeds  $2,000  under 
present  law.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  a  veteran  with  three  or  more  de- 
pendents, under  present  law.  cannot  re- 
ceive a  non-service-connected  pension  If 
his  Income  from  aU  sources,  including 
social  security  benefits,  exceeds  $3,600. 
You  wlU  recall  that  under  current  defi- 
nitions and  guidelines,  this  is  consider- 
ably less  than  "mverty  Une"  as  defined 
by  those  In  charge  of  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty. 

Each  of  us  should  take  careful  note 
that  If  the  non-servlce-coimected  vet- 
erans whose  Incomes  exceed  the  modest 
maxmlums  delineated  In  seven  different 
classes  of  pensions  by  reason  of  the 
recent  social  security  benefit  increases, 
then  they  wlU  face  the  cruel  spectacle 
of  our  Government  actually  taking  away 
with  the  other  hand  what  It  tias  given 
with  the  one  unless  we  enact  this  bill  into 
law  before  we  adjourn. 
It  Is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the 
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Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
Nixon  regime  has  recommended  against 
passage  of  this  bUl,  the  total  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $180  mil- 
lion, including  the  additional  costs  for 
expanded  benefits  in  several  other  cate- 
gories ol  veterans  affairs.  Presumably, 
the  desires  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gr^s,  including  myself,  who  wish  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  to  the  Nation's 
veterans,  have  not  properly  alined  our 
priorities  in  keeping  with  those  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Ooverrunent. 

I.  for  one,  believe  this  bill  has  an  In- 
comparable priority  over  the  billions  In 
foreign  aid,  guaranteed  annual  Incomes, 
welfare  handouts,  and  other  proposals 
for  which  the  administration  has  asked 
and  which  are  seemingly  in  consonance 
with  its  table  of  prlontles.  To  me.  there 
is   no    greater    priority    than    properly 
equipping  and  training  our  fighting  men.    Hditcakl 
Following  closely  after  this  is  the  ade-    ^3^"*°° 
quale  provision  for  their  care  as  veterans     oatha 
eJter  they  have  rendered  faithful  service    - 
to  their  country.  There  Is  no  other  way 
i:i  which  we  can  properly  keep  faith  with 
them.  We  cannot  wait  a  bit  longer.  We 
must  enact  this  bill,  HJl.  15911  into  law 
now — today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  tbe  bUl  BJi. 
15911.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wiU  close  the  doors, 
tbe  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  (^erk  wiU  caU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  316.  nays  0,  answered  'pres- 
ent" 1,  not  TOttnc  lis,  as  foQows: 
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Thompson.  N  J  Wiiidie  ^ST.rii.  H 

Tunnev  Watson  Ch»rle«  H. 

Van  Oerrlln         Wbltchurat         Wolff 
unman  WWnaU  Wydler 

Vlgorlto  Wilson.  Bob        Zwacn 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill.  «fi  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  BlatnlkwlthMr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Brook*  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 

Mr.  De^aney  with  Mr.  Cowgw. 

Mr  ParbstelD  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Thomiwon  of  New  Jeney  with  Mr  Mc- 
Kneally.  -     «      w 

Mr  Fulton  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  BrocK. 

Mr  fCarlh  with  Mr.  Biuh. 

Mr.  LowMMteln  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  WolS  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr!  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Ecthardt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  ReUel. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Johnaon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.  Chlaholna. 

Mr  O'tinger  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr  Doddarlo  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr.Boudebush. 

Mr  Boybal  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Kuvkendall. 

Mr  Barrett  wtth  Mr.  Wataon. 

Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan- 
Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  wtth  Mr.  Whtie- 

Mr  Melch«r  with  Mr.  Thompeon  of  Georgia. 
Blr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 
Mr  Pallon  with  Mr  Chamberlain- 
Mr,  Long  of  Louisuna  with  Mr.  Edwarda 
of  Alabazna. 

Mr    Charles  H.  Wilson  wltti  Mr.  PettU. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  OTConsM. 
Mr.ScheuerwtthMr  Dlgga. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  H*bert. 
Mr.  Paunan  with  Mrs   Dwyer. 
Mr.  naher  wtth  Mr  Dennla 
Mr.  Rosenchal  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr   Boland  wtth  Mr.  Esch 
Mr  Puclnskl  with  Mr  Ruppe. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr  Prelinghuysen. 
Mr  Slack  with  Mr.  MI»e. 
Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Pish. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Satierfleld  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr  tniman  with  Mr  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr  Dawson- 
Mr  Fraser  with  Mr  Zwach. 
Mr  OalilUnakis  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Blanton. 
Mr  Whalley  with  Mr  Wold. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

TITLS    AMXSnMtftT   OfTWIED    BT    MS.   TElCtI«    OF 
TEXAa 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tuotrx 
of  Texas:  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  increase  the  rates.  Income  llmlU- 
tlons.  and  aid  attendance  allowances  relating 
to  payment  of  pension  and  parents"  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation:  to  ex- 
clude certain  payments  In  determining  an- 


nual Income  with  respect  to  such  pension 
and  oompenaatlon;  to  make  the  Mexican  bor- 
der period  a  period  of  war  for  the  purpoees 
of  such  title;  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT  OP   CONFEREES   ON 
H.R.  15424.  AMENDING  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT.  1936 
Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  15424)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and.  without  objection,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Garmatz. 
Clark.  Dowkinc,  Maillard,  and  Pelly. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GROUP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FOR  SERVICE-CONNECTED  PARA- 
PLEGIC AND  QUADRIPLEGIC  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  18448)  to  provide  mortgage 
protection  life  insurance  for  aevlce-con- 
nected  disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived grants  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJL  18448 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreamtative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  aaaembled.  Thst  chapter 
31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"I  BOe.  MoRTtucx  PaoncnoM  Lxt«  Imbtteahcs 
"<a)  The  Administrator  is  authorised, 
wltliout  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.8,C.  S). 
to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  Insurance 
companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  mortgage 
protection  life  Insurance  on  a  group  basts  to 
provide  the  beneflu  apecUled  In  this  aectlon. 
'•<b)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  section  shall 
be  placed  In  effect  on  a  date  determined  by 
the  Administrator  and  shall  automatically 
Insure  any  eligible  veteran  who  Is  or  has 
been  granted  assistance  In  seciulng  a  suit- 
able bousing  unit  under  this  chapter  against 
the  death  of  the  veteran,  unlesa  the  veteran 
elects  In  writing  not  to  be  Insured  under 
this  section  or  falls  to  timely  respond  to  a 
request  from  the  Administrator  for  informa- 
tion on  which  his  premium  can  be  based. 

"(c)  The  Initial  amount  of  Insurance  pro- 
vided hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  the  following  amounts:  (1)  $30,000.  <3) 
the  an^unt  of  the  loan  outstanding  on  such 
housing  imlt  on  the  date  Insurance  under 
this  section  Is  placed  in  effect,  or  (3)  In  the 
case  of  a  veteran  granted  aaslstance  In  se- 
curing a  housing  unit  on  or  after  such  date 
the  amount  of  the  original  loan.  The  amount 
of  such  insurance  shall  be  reduced  accord- 
ing to  the  amortization  schedule  of  the  loan 
and  at  no  time  shall  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  outstanding  lo»n  with  Interest,  If  there 
Is  no  outstanding  loan  on  the  housing  unit 
no  Insurance  shall  be  payable  hereunder.  If 
any  eligible  veteran  elects  not  to  be  Insmred 
under  this  section,  he  may  thereafter  be  In- 
sured hereunder  only  upon  application,  pay- 


ment of  required  premiums,  and  compliance 
with  such  health  requirements  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator. 

■■(d)  The  premium  rates  charged  a  veteran 
for  Insurance  under  this  secUon  shall  be  paid 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  and  shall  be  based 
on  such  mortality  data  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate  to  cOT'er  only  the  mortality 
cost  of  Insuring  standard  lives.  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorised  and  directed  to  deduct 
the  premiums  charged  veterans  for  life  In- 
aurunce  under  this  section  from  any  compen- 
satioD  or  other  cash  benefits  payable  to  them 
by  the  Veterans*  Administration  and  to  pay 
such  premiums  to  the  Insurer  or  Insurers  for 
such  insurance.  Any  veterans  insured  here- 
under not  eligible  for  cash  benefits  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  may  pay  the 
amount  of  his  premiums  directly  to  the  in- 
surer or  insurers  for  insurance  hereunder. 

"(e)  The  United  States  shall  bear  all  of 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  provided  under  this 
section  except  the  amount  of  the  premium 
rates  established  for  eligible  veterans  under 
subsection  (d)  as  the  mortality  cost  of  in- 
suring standard  Uvea.  Por  each  month  for 
which  any  eligible  veteran  Is  insured  under 
B  policy  purchased  imder  this  section  there 
fthall  be  contributed  to  the  insurer  or  In- 
surers Issuing  the  policy  or  policies  from  the 
appropriation  'Compensation  and  Pensions, 
Veterans'  Administration'  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  cost  of  the  insurance  in 
excess  of  the  premiums  established  for  eli- 
gible veterans,  including  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration and  the  cost  of  the  excess  mortality 
attributable  to  the  veterans'  disabilities.  Ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  are  hereby  authorized. 

"(f)  Any  amount  of  Insurance  in  force 
under  this  section  on  the  date  of  death  of 
an  eligible  veteran  insured  hereunder  shall 
be  paid  only  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
loan,  the  payment  of  which  such  Insurance 
was  granted,  for  credit  on  the  loan  Indebted- 
ness and  the  liability  of  the  Insurer  under 
such  insurance  shall  be  satisfied  when  such 
payment  Is  made.  U  the  Administrator  is  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  loan,  the  insurance 
proceeds  shall  be  credited  to  the  loan  In- 
debtedness and.  as  appropriate,  deposited  In 
either  the  direct  loan  or  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  1833 
or  1824  of  this  title,  respectively. 

"(g>  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
secUon  shall  also  provide,  in  terms  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  for  the  following ; 

"(1)  reinsurance,  to  the  extent  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
veterans  or  the  Government,  with  other  in- 
surers which  meet  qualifying  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  as  may  elect  to 
participate  in  such  reinsurance. 

"(2)  that  at  any  time  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  In  the  beat 
Interest  of  veterans  or  the  Oovemment  he 
may  (A)  discontinue  the  entire  F>ollcy,  or 
(B)  at  his  option,  exclude  from  coverage  un- 
der such  policy  loans  made  after  a  date  fixed 
by  him  for  such  purpose;  however,  any  In- 
surance previously  issued  to  a  veteran  under 
&uch  policy  may  not  be  canceled  by  the 
insurer  solely  because  of  termination  of 
Lhe  policy  by  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  new  loans.  If  the  policy  is  wholly  discon- 
tinued, the  Administrator  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  transfer,  to  the  extent  and  in 
a  manner  to  be  determined  by  him.  to  any 
new  company  or  companies  with  which  he 
has  negotiated  a  new  policy  or  policies,  the 
amountfi.  as  determined  by  the  existing  In- 
surer or  insurers  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  AdmlnUUator  of  any  policy  or  con- 
tingency reserves  with  reject  to  Insurance 
previously  In  force: 

"(8)  Issuance  to  each  veteran  insured  un- 
der this  section  of  a  uniform  type  of  oertlO- 
cate  setting  forth  the  beneflta  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  under  the  insuranoe; 
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"(1)  Inrurance  contracted  for  under  this 
section  shall  terminate  upon  whictiever  of 
the  following  events  first   occurs: 

"(1)  satisfaction  of  the  veteran's  Indebt- 
edness under  the  loan  upon  which  the  In- 
surance Is  based: 

"(3)  the  veteran's  seventieth  blrtttday: 

■  (3)  termination  of  the  veterans  owner- 
ship of  the  prt^wrty  securing  the  loan; 

"(4)  discontinuance  of  payment  of 
premiums  by  the  veteran:  or 

"(5)  discontinuance  of  the  entire  contract 
or  agreement. 

'•(J)  Termination  of  the  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  will  In  do  way  affect 
the  guaranty  or  Insurance  of  the  loan  by 
the  Administrator. " 

Sec.  2.   The  analysis  of  chapter  21.  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"808.  Mortgage   Protection   Life  Insurance." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sections  801-805  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  provides  a  $12,500  grant  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing  for  veterans 
who — 

The  administrator  Is  authorised,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  as- 
sist any  veteran,  who  Is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation under  chapter  11  of  this  title,  based 
on  service  after  April  20,  1833,  for  permanent 
and   total   service -connected   disability — 

(H  Due  to  the  loss,  or  loss  of  u^e,  of  both 
lower  extremities,  such  as  to  preclude  loco- 
motion without  the  aid  of  braces,  crutches. 
canes,  or  a  wheelchair,  or 

i2)  Wtilch  Includes  (a)  blindness  in  both 
eyes,  having  only  light  perception,  plus  (b) 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  lower  extremity,  or 
ic)  due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  lower 
extremity  together  with  residuals  of  or- 
ganic disease  or  Injury  which  so  affect  the 
functions  of  balance  or  propulsion  as  to 
preclude  locomotion  without  resort  to  a 
wheelchair, 

In  acquiring  a  sulUble  hotislng  unit  with 
special  fixtures  or  movable  facUltlea  made 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  veteran's  dls- 
ahlUty.  and  necessary  land  therefor,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  administrator  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  provisions  requiring  find- 
ings that  (1)  It  is  medically  feasible  for  such 
veteran  to  reside  In  the  proposed  housing 
unit  and  In  the  proposed  locality;  (3)  the 
proposed  housing  unit  bears  a  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  veteran's  present  and  anticipated 
Income  and  expenses;   and    (9)    the  nature 


"(4>  any  other  provisions  which  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and 

"(6)  an  accounting  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of 
each  policy  year  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a 
form  approved  by  the  Administrator.  (A) 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  veterans 
and  contributions  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  accrued  under  the  contract 
or  agreement  from  its  date  of  Issue  to  the  end 
of  such  contract  year:  (B)  the  total  of  all 
mortality  and  other  claim  charges  incurred 
for  that  period:  and  (C>  the  amount  of  the 
insurer's  expense  and  risk  charges,  if  any.  for 
that  period.  Any  excess  of  the  total  of  item 
(A»  over  the  sura  of  items  (B)  and  iC> 
shall  be  held  by  the  insurer  as  a  contin- 
gency reserve  to  be  used  by  such  insurer  for 
charges  under  the  contract  or  agreement 
only.  The  contingency  reserve  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  to  be  determined  in  advance 
of  each  contract  year  by  the  Insurer,  which 
rate  shall  be  approved  by  the  Administrator 
If  consistent  with  the  rates  generally  used 
by  the  Insurer  for  similar  funds  held  under 
other  plana  of  group  life  Insurance.  If  and 
when  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  contingency  reserve  has  attained  an 
amount  estimated  by  him  to  make  satlsfac- 
tcTy  provision  for  adverse  fluctuations  in 
future  charges  under  the  contract,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  require  the  Insurer  to  ad- 
just the  premium  rates  and  contributions 
so  a3  to  prevent  any  further  substantial  ac- 
cretions to  the  contingency  reserve.  If  and 
when  the  contract  or  agreement  Is  discon- 
tinued and  If  after  all  charges  have  been 
made  there  is  any  positive  balance  remain- 
ing In  the  contingency  reserve,  such  balance 
shall  be  payable  to  the  Administrator  and 
by  him  deposited  to  the  appropriation  'Com- 
pensauon  and  Pensions,  Veterans*  Admtnli- 

tratlon,'  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Insurer 

to  make  such  payment  in  equal  monthly  In- 
stallments over  a  period  of  not  more  than 

two  years. 
"(h)  With  respect  to  Insurance  contracted 

for  under  this  section,  the  Administrator  Is 

authorised  to  adopt  such  regulations  relat- 
ing to  eligibility  of  the  veteran  for  Insurance, 

maximum  amount  of  insurance,  maximum 

duration  of  insurance,  and  other  pertinent 

factors  not  specifically  provided  for  In  this 

section,  which  In  his  Judgment  are  In  the 

best  Interest  of  veterans  or  the  Government 

Insurance  contracted  for  under  this  section 

shall  take  effect  as  to  eligible  veterans  here- 
tofore granted  assistance  under  this  chapter 

on  a  date  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

and  as  to  eligible  veterans  hereafter  granted 

assistance  luider  this  chapter  at  the  time  of 

the  closing  of  his  loan.  The  amount  of  the 

Insurance  at  any  time  shall  be  the  amuunt 

necessary  to  pay  the  mortgage  indebtedness 

in  full,  except  as  otherwise  limited  by  the 

policy. 

PROPOSED  atNTATIVO  PREMIUM  SCHtDULt  FOR  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  CM  DISAStED  VETERANS  QUALIFYING  FOR  SPECIAUY  ADAPTED  HOUSING  GRANTS  UNO£R  CH.  H.  TlTlt  31 
MONTHLY  PREMIUM  PER  {i.OOO  Of  OUTSTANDING  MORTGAGE  INOEBTEDHCSS  AT  ISSUE  OF  INSURANCE 


and  condlUon  of  the  proposed  housing  unit 
are  such  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  veteran's 
needs  for  dwelling  purposes. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  purchase  a  policy 
from  a  commercial  insurer  to  provide 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  for 
seriously  disabled  veterans  who  have 
been  granted  assistance  as  described 
above. 

The  initial  amount  of  the  Insurance 
could  not  exceed  $30,000  or  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  loan,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  amoimt.  The  amoimt  of  the  in- 
surance would  be  reduced  as  the  mort- 
gage Is  amortized.  The  insurance  would 
be  payable  only  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  loan  and  no  insurance  would  be 
payable  if  the  mortgage  was  paid  off 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  veteran.  No 
insLurance  protection  would  extend  be- 
yond age  70. 

Eligible  veterans  would  be  automati- 
cally insured  unless  they  elect  In  writing 
not  to  be  Insured  or  fall  to  furnish  the 
Administrator  information  on  which 
their  premiums  can  be  based.  Veterans 
who  elected  not  to  be  insured  could  later 
elect  to  be  insured  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  premiums  charged  eligible  vet- 
erans would  only  cover  the  cost  of  in- 
suring standard  lives.  The  Government 
woiUd  bear  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  insurance  and  the  cost  of  the  excess 
mortality  attributable  to  the  veterans' 
disabilities.  In  general  the  veterans'  pre- 
miums would  be  deducted  from  their 
compensation ,  and  the  government's 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  the  insur- 
ance would  be  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  compensation  and  pensions,  vet- 
erans' administration. 

It  is  significant  that  the  formal  vet- 
erans' administration  report,  among 
other  things,  states: 

HJl.  18448  proposes  to  provide  the  bene- 
fit of  mortgage  protection  life  Insurance  to  a 
limited  group  of  veterans  with  certain  serious 
servlce-oonnectcd  disobllltlee.  Pew.  If  any. 
of  these  veterans  can  obtain  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  from  commercial 
sources.  The  veterans  b&ve  suffered  greatly 
and  deserve  our  most  ajrmpathetlc  tinder- 
Btandlng  and  consideration,  viewing  these 
facts  alone,  the  bill  would  appear  to  warrant 
favoTBble  consideration. 

The  rates  which  veterans  would  prdt>- 
ably  pay  for  this  insurance  are  indicated 
In  the  chart  which  follows: 
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SOHRc:  oilier  ot  Chttl  Ac>ury,  InwrtnM  Sendc*.  Ocfierlmint  of  vettniw  BMrfi's,  Jyly  1970. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  maximum  of  10.-     time  and  that  about  500  new   grants 
000  veterans  are  Involved  at  the  present    mi«bt  be  made  each  year. 


It  U  cMimmted  that  the  death  claims 
will  amount  to  about  $1,440,000  a  year 
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which  would  be  a  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
and  that  that  the  first  year  admlnlstfa- 
tive  cost  could  be  J200,000  and  thereafter 
approximatelj  «38,000. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  has  been  suggested  and 
advocated  {or  many  years  by  the  leader- 
ihlp  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica and  in  recent  months  particularly  by 
its  'former  able  execuUve  director,  Peter 
Lassen,  that  legislation  be  enact-ed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  redemption  of  home  mort- 
gage of  a  service-connected  paraplegic 
or  Quadnpleglc  veteran.  The  genUeman 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Montooioiiy  > ,  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  this  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  sponsorship  of  this  blU 
which  we  are  considering  today.  I  com- 
mend him  and  the  memberahip  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  which  devd- 
oped  this  proposal  which  Is  headed  by 
the  genUeman   from   New   Jersey    (Mr. 
HiLSTOSKi).  The  other  members  are  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Baowu) . 
the    genUeman    from    Mississippi    (Mr. 
MoNTCoMiRYi,    the   genUewoman   from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chishou«).  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  S*Tt,OE). 
the  genUeman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HiH- 
mascHMiDii.  and  the  genUeman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Dimrev).  I  also  extend 
my  appreciaUon  for  assLstance  we  have 
had  in  this  regard  from  the  private  sec- 
tor who  has  been  most  valuable  In  pro- 
viding this  piece  of  leglslaUon. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er 1  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18448.  ThU 
bill  if  enacted  into  law,  will  provide 
mortgage  life  Insurance  for  certain  se- 
riously disabled  service  connected  vet- 
erans who  have  received  grants  for  spe- 
cially adapted  hooslns. 

Dnder  »^«Hnir  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AdminL<vtr«tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  la  au- 
thoriied  to  provide  a  tia.SOO  grant  for 
specially  adapted  housing  to  veterans 
whose  permanent  and  total  sen.-lce  con- 
nected dlsabiUtles  aJTect  balance  and 
propulsion  and  preclude  their  locomotion 
without  a  wheelchair. 

Unfortimately,  this  magnanimous 
grant  will  not  purchase  the  home.  In 
most  cases,  the  veteran  purchaser  must 
assume  a  »20,000  to  $26,000  mortgage. 
Becanse  of  their  serious  dlsablUUes,  few. 
If  any,  of  these  veterans  can  obtain  mort- 
gage protecUon  life  Insurance  from  com- 
mercial sources. 

This  bffl,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  pro- 
poees  to  provide  mortgage  life  Insurance 
to  this  small  group  of  seriously  disabled 
veterans  at  a  premium  cost  not  in  excess 
of  the  premium  cost  paid  by  the  average 
clUzen  for  similar  protecUon.  The  insur- 
ance would  In  most  respects  be  similar  to 
the  life  Insurance  coverage  provided  for 
servicemen.  It  would  be  underwritten  by 
a  commercial  carrier.  The  veteran  would 
pay  a  premium  covering  the  cost  of  In- 
suring standard  lives.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment would  bear  the  admlnlstraUve 
costs  of  the  insurance  and  the  cost  of 
the  excess  mortality  attributable  to  the 
veteran's  disability. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  esU- 
mated  that  a  maximum  of  10,000  vet- 
erans would  be  eligible  for  this  insurance 
at  the  present  time  and  that  about  500 
new  grants  might  be  made  each  jear  In 
the  future.  This  >f  aonod  les>d«tlaD,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  mse  OaX  It  be  pMHd. 

<Mr.  MONTOOMEBT,  at  tba  request 
of  Mr.  TiAoui  of  Texas,  was  granted  per- 


mission to  extend  Ws  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  M0NT(30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  which  I  am  happy  to  have  been 
the  principal  sponsor  of.  Is  a  measure 
which  has  been  advocated  for  many 
years,  but  has  never  been  enacted  into 
law  I  hope  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill  today  the  other  body  will  act 
prompUy  and  that  this  bill  wlU  become 
law  before  we  adjourn  the  second  session 
of  the  9l3t  Congress. 

I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  appUes  solely  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  and  of  this  serv- 
ice-connected group  it  Is  restricted  to  one 
of  the  most  severely  disabled  of  the 
service-connected  classlflcaUon:  namely, 
quadriplegics  and  paraplegics.  There  are 
approximately  10,000  of  this  group  In- 
volved and  aU  have  been  eUgible  for  a 
grant  from  the  Oovemment  for  a  home 
up  to  tl2,500  under  current  law.  In  addl- 
Uon  they  have  been  eUglble  for  a  guar- 
anteed home  loan  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  several  thousand  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  provision  while 
others  have  gotten  commercial  loans  for 
the  construction  of  a  speclaUy  adapted 
house  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  service- 
connected  disability. 

The  insurance  Issued  would  not  be 
payable  to  the  veteran  but  would  only 
be  payable  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  veteran,  and 
this  Is  an  item  which  has  Quite  an  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  individual  so  dis- 
abled because  naturally  he  wishes  to  pro- 
vide for  his  wife  and  children  after  his 
death.  The  mortgage  redempUon  insur- 
ance, which  will  be  provided  by  private 
carrier  under  a  contract  between  the 
carrier  and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
could  not  exceed  $30,000  in  any  Individ- 
ual case  and  the  Insurance  would  not 
cover  any  veteran  who  Is  over  70  years 
of  age. 

The  premiums  charged  eUglble  veter- 
ans would  only  cover  the  cost  of  Insur- 
ing standard  Uvea  with  the  Oovemment 
bearing  the  admlnlstraUve  costs  and  the 
cost  of  excess  mortality  attributable  to 
the  veterans'  dIaablllUes. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance  and  Is 
estimated  that  the  death  claims  would 
amount  to  about  $1,440,000  a  year  and 
that  the  first  year  admlnlstraUve  costs 
would  be  $200,000  and  thereafter  be  re- 
duced to  approximately  $38,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hjdeed  happy  that 
this  hill  la  being  considered  today  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  extremely  worthwhile  measure. 

Mr.  SA'STjOR.  Mr.  Spemker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  18448.  Thto  Mil  will  au- 
thorize mortgage  protection  life  Insur- 
ance to  a  limited  group  of  veterans  with 
oertaln  serious  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. These  are  TSterans  who  are 
blind  or  who  h»Te  suffered  disability 
which  precludes  locomoUon  without  the 
aid  of  wheelchairs  or  other  devices  and 
who  require  a  suitable  housing  unit  with 
special  fixtures  or  movable  facillUes 
therein.  Because  of  the  serious  natiire  of 
the  servioe-connected  dlsablllUes  of  theee 
Teterana,  few.  If  any,  of  them  are  able  to 
purelMLse  mortgage  life  Insurance. 

The  bin  before  you  today  authorises 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pur- 


chase a  grotip  mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  policy  from  a  commercial  In- 
surer that  would  afford  the  desired  pro- 
tection to  Individual  veurans.  The  se- 
riously disabled  veteran  would  pay  the 
average  premium  paid  by  any  citizen  for 
mortgage  life  insurance.  The  excess  pre- 
mium occasioned  by  his  serious  servlee- 
connected  dlsabUlUes  would  be  paid 
from  appropriaUons  by  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstraUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  meritorious  bOI 
and  i  urge  that  It  be  passed. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJt.  18448. 
This  bill  will  provide  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  who  have  been  the  recipient  of 
grants  for  specially  adapted  housing. 

These  veterans,  for  the  most  part,  are 
paraplegic  and  quadriplegic  veterans. 
However,  any  veteran  whose  dlsabiliUea 
have  qualified  him  for  specially  adapted 
housing  Is  eligible  for  such  a  grant.  The 
specially  adapted  housing  consists  of 
ramps  and  other  devices  for  veUrans 
who  require  a  wheelchair  or  other  pro- 
pulsion device  for  locomoUon. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  their 
disabilities,  these  veterans  are  unable  to 
purchase  mortgage  life  insurance  pro- 
tecUon. The  bill  before  you  will  authorize 
the  Oovemment  to  furnish  such  insur- 
ance protecUon  at  standard  premiums  to 
the  veteran.  The  Insurance  would  be 
underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurer, 
much  in  the  same  mannw  as  the  Serv- 
iceman's Group  Life  Insurance  coverage. 
The  increased  pr«mltim  resulting  from 
the  serious  disability  of  the  veteran 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. After  the  initial  group  of  10.000 
are  Insured.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  anUci- 
pated  that  not  more  than  500  new  grants 
might  be  made  each  year.  This  Insur- 
ance protecUrai  Is  Important  to  the  re- 
cipients and  In  view  of  the  seriousness 
ol  the  servloe-oonnected  dlsablllUes  af- 
fecting this  group  of  veterans,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  well  aflord  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  I  urge  that  the 
bill  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  moUon  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin,  HH. 
18448. 

The  quesUon  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rule  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION        OF        GUARANTEED 
HOUSING  LOANS— DIRECT  LOANa 
TO       PARAPLEGIC      VETERANS— 
PURCHASE  OF  MOBILE  HOMES 
Mr.  TEAOTIE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bin  (HJl.  16710)  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  for  mobile 
homes  If  used  as  permanent  dweUlngs,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  pay  cer- 
tain closing  costs  for,  and  interest  on. 
certain  loans  guaranteed  and  made  un- 
der such  chapter,  to  remove  the  time  11m- 
ItaUon   on   the   use   of  enUUement  to 
benefits  under  such  chapter,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  as  amended. 
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The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

H.  B.  18710 

Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
&epre$entatlv€s  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Contrite  auembled.  Th»t  UUfl 
Act  m&7  be  cited  u  tlu  "VeUmui  Booalxic 
Act  ol  1970".  _^ 

8k.  2.  Tbe  lut  MDfnco  of  Motloa  1B03 
(b)  or  tm«  88.  United  Sutee  Oode.  la 
amended  to  read  aa  toUowa:  "EnUUement 
r^rtxired  under  tbls  subsection  may  be  uaed 
at  an;  time." 

8ao.  3.  (a)  eubaecuon  1808(a)  of  title  88, 
United  State*  Code,  li  amended  to  read  tf 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  Any  loan  to  a  World  War  n  or 
Korean  confllet  veteran,  U  made  tor  any  of 
tlie  purposes,  and  In  oompllanoe  with  tbe 
provisions,  spectfled  In  thlfl  chapter  Is  auto- 
matically ^aranteed  by  the  United  State*  in 
ao  amount  not  more  than  SO  per  centum  of 
the  loan  If  the  loan  is  made  for  any  of  tbe 
purpoees  specined  In  EecUon  1610  of  thia  title 
and  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  loan 
If  tbe  loan  Is  for  any  of  the  purpoeee  specl- 
iled  In  section  IB13,  1813.  or  1814  of  this  title. 
"(3)  Any  tinuaed  entitlement  of  World 
War  II  or  Korean  conflict  veterans  which  ex- 
pired under  provlsloni  of  law  in  effect  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans 
Bousing  Act  of   1870  Is  heraby  restored." 

(b)  Subsecuon  1803(b)  of  title  88.  United 
Sutes  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "sections 
IBlO  and  1811  of  this  title."  ftod  subeUtutlsg 
in  place  thereof  "sections  ISlO.  1811.  and 
1819  of  this  title,". 

Sbo.  4.  e«:Uon  1811  of  Utle  88,  Uliltad 
States  Oode.  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  oat  subsection  <h)  andln- 
•ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  No  loan  may  be  made  \uider  this 
section  to  any  veteran  after  January  81, 
1975.  except  pureuant  to  a  oorunltment  is- 
•ued  by  tbe  Administrator  before  such  date." 
<b|  by  striking  out  subeectlon  (l)  and 
Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Tbe  Administrator  may  exacnpt 
dwelllaga  constructed  through  assistance 
provided  by  this  section  from  the  mlnl- 
n>un]  ^»"'1  planning  and  subdivision  re- 
quirements preecrlbed  pxusuant  to  subeec- 
tlon (a)  of  section  1804  of  tbls  title,  and 
with  respect  to  such  dwellings  may  pre- 
aerlba  special  minimum  land  planning  and 
subdivision  requirements  which  shall  be  tn 
keeping  with  the  general  houalng  faolUtlee 
In  the  locality  but  shall  require  that  such 
dwellings  meet  minimum  requirements  of 
structural  soondneas  and  gonersl  accept- 
ability." 

(c)  by  striking  out  subeectKm  (J)  »nd 
tn^^Ung  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  Is  autborlaad, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subaeo- 
tlons  (a),  (b).  and  <e)  of  this  section,  to 
make  or  enter  Into  a  commitment  to  make 
a  loan  to  any  veteran  to  aaslst  tlie  veteran 
in  acquiring  a  specially  adapted  hotutfng 
unit  authorised  under  chapter  31  of  this 
title.  If  the  veteran  is  determined  to  be  eligi- 
ble fcr  the  benafiu  ot  naoh  obairter  31,  and 
Is  eUglble  tor  loan  guaranty  beneflta  under 
ttils  chapter." 

SBC  8.  Section  1818  of  title  88.  United 
States  Obde,  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
■uboectlottB  (c)  and  (d);  (2)  by  redeelgnat- 
tng  suheectton  (e)  aa  <c)  and  amending  It 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  tbe  ezc«iKi«n  tn 
•ubeectton  (%)  Of  this  section,  entitlement 
derived  under  such  subsection  (a)  shall  In- 
clude ellglblUty  for  any  of  the  purpcmm 
•pedflec]  m  Bwctkm*  1813  and  1816.  and  boal- 
neas  loans  under  section  1814  o*  this  title.  If 
(I)  the  veteran  prevloxialy  derived  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  baaed 
on  swTlce  during  World  War  n  or  tJi* 
Korean  conflict,  and  (3)  he  bas  not  used  any 
at  hla  entitlement  derived  from  such  aerv- 
loa," 

Sk.  (L  (a)  Bubcbapter  n  ot  obaptcr  ST, 
title  sa.  Unnwl  BtaXm  Oodtt  1»  amaodad  tj 
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addixxg  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 

section: 

"1 1810.  Loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  thlA  chapter,  any  veteran  eUglble  for 
loan  guaranty  benefits  under  this  chapter 
who  has  maximum  home  loon  Eu&ranly  cq- 
tUlement  availnibto  for  use  shall  be  eUglble 
for  the  guaranteed  or  direct  mobile  home 
loan  benefit  provided  In  this  section.  Use  of 
such  mobile  home  loan  benefit  shall  preclude 
the  uae  of  any  home  loan  guaranty  entitle- 
ment under  an;  other  section  of  this  chapter 
unui  the  guaranteed  or  direct  mobile  home 
loan  bas  been  paid  In  f  ulL 

"lb)  No  direct  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a 
mobile  home  ahall  be  made  from  funds  avail- 
able In  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  tinless 
tbe  site  for  such  home  Is  located  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  1811(b)  as  a  'housing  credit  short- 
age area'  for  the  purpose  of  providing  direct 
loan  financing  for  the  purchase  of  other 
than  mobile  homes.  Any  such  direct  loan 
Bhall  be  subject  to  such  requirements  and 
limitations  prescribed  In  tbls  section  for 
guaranteed  mobile  home  loans  as  may  be 
applicable. 

"(c)  Any  loan  to  a  veteran  eligible  tinder 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrator  If  ( 1 )  the  loan  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  new  mobile  bom*  or  for 
the  purchase  ot  a  used  mobile  home  which 
la  the  security  for  s  prior  loan  guaranteed 
or  made  under  this  section  or  for  s  loan 
guaranteed,  insured  or  made  by  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  (3)  the  loan  compile*  tn  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  ot  this 
section.  Loans  tor  such  purpoee  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  approval 
prior  to  loan  closing  esxxpt  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exempt  any  lender,  or  class  of 
lenders,  from  compliance  with  suob  prior 
approval  requirement  If  he  determinea  that 
the  experience  of  such  lender  or  class  of 
lenders  in  mobile  home  financing  warranU 
such  exemption.  Upon  determining  that  a 
loan  submitted  for  prior  approval  is  eligible 
for  guaranty  under  this  section,  tbe  Admiu- 
latrator  may  issue  a  comm.itment  to  guaran- 
tee such  loan  and  shall  thereafter  guaran- 
tee tbe  loan  made  if  such  loan  quallflee 
therefor  in  all  respects. 

"(d)  The  Administrator's  guaranty  UabU- 
ity  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  shall  be  30  per 
centum  of  the  principal  b&lanoe  of  the  loan 
as  of  the  date  of  the  first  unsecured  default 
In  payment  as  defined  by  tbe  Administrator. 
Payment  of  such  guaranty  shall  be  made 
only  after  Uqaldadon  of  the  security  for 
tbe  loan  and  the  filing  of  an  aoeounting 
with  the  Administrator.  In  such  aeoountlng 
the  Administrator  may  allow  the  holder  of 
th«  loan  to  ch&r^e  against  the  liquidation  or 
resale  proceeds  accrued  impald  Interest  to 
such  cutoff  date  as  he  may  establish,  and 
such  coats  and  expensee  as  be  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  new  mobile  home  la  to  be 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  a  proposed 
loan,  the  Administrator  may  forego  a  de- 
termination of  the  property's  reaaonable 
value  and  establish  a  maximum  loan  amount 
based  on  the  manufacturer's  invoice  ooet  to 
the  dealer  plus  such  cost  and  other  factore 
aa  the  Administrator  considers  proper  to 
take  into  acco-mt  for  such  purpose.  In 


"(f)  No  loan  eball  be  guaraDteed  tmder 
tbla  section  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  loan  is  repayable  in  approximate- 
ly equal  monthly  Installments; 

"  ( 2 )  the  terms  ot  repayment  bear  a  proper 
relaUonahlp  to  tbe  veteran's  preeent  and 
anticipated  Income  and  expenses,  and  tbe 
veteran  Is  a  Batlstaotory  credit  risk; 

"(3)  the  loan  will  be  secured  by  a  firrt 
lien  (or  eqolvaient  security  interest)  on 
tbe  pr(^>erty: 

"(4)  t2ie  amount  of  loan  Is  not  in  excess 
of  Uie  maximum  amount  piaecrltMd  by  the 
Administrator; 

"(5)  tbe  veteran  oartlflea,  In  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe:  that  he 
will  pezsoaally  occupy  the  property  aa  hla 
home; 

"(6)  tbe  mobile  home  Is  on  a  alte  wblcb 
ta  acceptable  to  tbe  Administrator. 

"(7)  the  Interest  rate  to  be  charged  on 
the  kwn  does  not  exceed  the  permlstfble 
rate  established  by   tbe  Administrator. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  eetabUsb 
su<^  maximum  rate  of  interest  for  mobUe 
home  loans  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  sssure  a  reasonable  supply  of  mobile 
home  loan  financing  for  veterans  under  this 
seotlon. 

"(h)  A  loan  to  purchase  a  mobile  home  to 
be  guaranteed  under  tbls  seotlon,  may  be 
increased  (or  augmented  by  a  separate  loan) 
not  In  exceas  of  86.000  or  the  reasonabls 
value  of  the  lot  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, whichever  Is  less,  for  the  aoqul- 
sltion  of  a  ftilly  developed  lot  on  which  to 
place  tbe  mobile  home.  In  any  ruch  transac- 
tion the  30  per  centum  maximum  guaran^ 
autborlsad  in  subsection  (d)  shall  be  based 
on  the  total  or  oom.l^lne<!  loan  amounts.  If 
a  lot  ownod  or  to  be  acquired  by  tlie  vM- 
eran  doee  not  have  the  amenities  necessary 
to  mate  It  acceptable  to  tbe  Administrator  sa 
a  mobile  hune  site,  the  loan  (or  loans)  may 
Include  funds  to  pay  reasonable  costs  of  such 
amenlUes  but  in  any  suoh  case  the  total 
included  tn  the  motille  bome  purchase  loan 
(or  loans)  for  tbe  aoqulxltlaa  of  tiie  un- 
developed lot  and  for  tbe  cost  of  sits 
amenities  may  not  exceed  86.000.  The  Ad- 
n^lnistrator  may  authorise  tbe  real  estate 
portion  of  a  mobile  boene  loan  to  be 
juxijortlasd  over  a  term  of  flflsen  yean  and 
thirty-two  days. 

"(1)  Entitlement  to  tbe  benefit  used  un- 
der this  section  Is  retoted  upon  repayment 
of  tbe  guaranteed  obllgaUoos  in  full. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  promulgate  such  regula- 
tion*  as  be  detarmlne*  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  order  to  fully  implement  the 
provisloais  of  this  section,  and  in  such  regu- 
lations he  may  include  any  of  the  provisions 
in  other  sections  of  this  chapter  as  he  deter- 
mines to  oe  applicable  or  appropriate  for 
loans  guaranteed  <»*  made  under  this  sectlon. 
The  Administrator  shall  have  such  powers  in 
respect  to  maCtere  arising  under  this  aectlon 
as  be  has  in  respect  to  loans  guaranteed  or 
made  under  other  sections  of  this  chapter. 

"(k)  No  loan  tor  the  purcbsae  of  a  mobile 
boms  afaail  be  financed  through  the  assist- 
ance ot  this  seotlon  unless  tbe  mobile  home 
meeta  or  exceeds  standards  for  planning,  oon- 
atnictlon.  and  general  acceptability  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  For  tbe  pur- 
pose of  assuring  compliance  with  such  sfiand- 


spect  to  loans  used  to  purchase  used  mo-     srda  the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
bUe  homM  the  Administrator  shall  c-rtabUah     time  inspect  tbe  manufacturing  process  of 
maximum  loan  amoont  based  on  hla  d^ 


tannlnation  of  tbe  resaonahls  vmltu  ot  tbs 
property.  No  mobUe  home  loan  aball  be  guar- 
anteed if  the  amount  tlieteof  exoeeila  810,000 
or  If  the  term  of  the  loan  exceeds  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days.  Such  Umitationa 
on  tbe  amount  and  term  of  the  loan,  bow- 
ever,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude  the 
Administrator  from  consenting  to  neceaaary 
advances  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
or  tbe  holder's  security  interest,  or  to  a 
reasonable  reamortlBatian  or  extenaloo  of 
the  term  of  tbs  loan. 


time  inspect  tbe  manulacturlng  process  < 
mobile  homes  to  be  sold  to  veterans  with 
guaranteed  or  direct  loan  financing,  and  shall 
make  random  on-site  Inspeotloiia  of  mobile 
homes  purchased  under  tbls  section. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  require  tbe 
manufacturer  to  become  a  warrantor  of  any 
new  mobile  home  purchased  with  guaranteed 
or  direct-loan  financing  under  thIa  chapter 
and  to  fumlah  to  tbe  veteran  pmrhiaer  a 
wTltt«i  warranty  in  such  form  as  tbs  AdmA* 
Istrmtor  shall  require.  Such  warranty  shall 
apeelflaaUy  state  that  the  mobile  home  masts 
tbs  standards  prescribed  by  the  Admlnlatta- 
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XMx  punuftnt  to  the  pir>vlslon»  of  suba«ctloo 
( k )  or  this  section.  Such  wurmnty  sliaU  ImT' 
ther  provide  th»t  the  werremtor's  liability  to 
tbe  ve:er.in  purchiuer  la  limited  uDder  the 
waTT&ncy  to  nutAncee  of  subeuuitlAl  noncom- 
tomiity  to  aucb  staJid&rds  which  become  evl* 
dent  within  one  ye&r  from  the  date  of  pur- 
cbiue  aod  the  veteran  purcbAser  gives  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  warrantor  not  later  than 
ten  days  after  the  end  of  the  warranty  date. 
The  warranty  prescribed  herein  ahall  be  In 
addition  to  and  not  In  derogation  of  all  other 
rights  and  privileges  which  such  purchaser 
may  have  under  any  other  law  or  instrument 
and  shall  so  provide  In  the  warranty  docu- 
ment. 

"{ml  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
deny  guaranteed  or  direct  loan  flnanring  In 
raspect  to  mobile  homes  constructed  by  any 
manufacturer  wbo  declines  to  permit  the  is- 
spectlons  provided  for  In  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section:  or  which  are  determined  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  conform  to  the  afore- 
said standards;  or  where  the  manufacturer 
falls  or  is  unable  to  discharge  ills  obligations 
under  the  warranty. 

"(n)  The  Administrator  may  refuse  to  ap- 
prove as  acceptable  any  site  in  a  mobile 
home  parit  or  subdivision  owned  or  operated 
by  any  person  or  entity  whose  rental  or  sale 
methods,  procedures,  requirements,  or  prac- 
tices are  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  t>e  unfair  or  prejudicial  to  veterans  rent- 
ing or  purchasing  such  sites.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  also  refuse  to  guarantee  or  make 
direct  loans  to  veterans  to  purchase  mobile 
homes  offered  for  sale  by  any  dealer  in  such 
homes  as  to  which  substanuai  deflclcncies 
have  been  discovered,  or  If  he  determines 
that  there  has  t>een  a  failure  or  indicated 
inability  of  the  dealer  to  discharge  contrac- 
tual liablllttea  to  veterans,  or  that  the  type 
of  com -act  of  sale  or  the  methods,  proce- 
dures, or  practices  pursued  by  the  dealer 
in  the  marketing  of  such  properties  were  un- 
fair or  prejudicial  to  veterans  purchasera. 

"(ol  The  provisions  of  section  1804(d)  and 
section  1821  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fully  ap- 
plicable to  lenders  making  guaranteed 
mobile  home  loans  and  holders  of  such  loans. 

"(PI  No  loans  ahall  t>e  guaranteed  by  the 
Administrator  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  on  and  after  July  1.  1978.  except 
pursuant  to  commitments  Issued  prior  to 
such  date." 

Sac.  7.  CUusc  (3)  of  section  803  of  title  98. 
United  Stat«s  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(S)  where  the  veteran  elects  to  remodel  a 
dwelling  which  Is  not  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  disability,  acquired  by  Mm  prior 
to  application  for  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  Administrator  ahall  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed (A)  the  coat  to  the  veteran  of  such  re- 
modeling: or  (B)  SO  per  centum  of  the  cost 
to  the  veteran  of  such  remodeling:  plus  the 
smaller  of  the  following  sums:  (ll  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  veteran  of  such 
dwelling  and  the  necessary  land  upon  which 
It  IB  situated,  or  (ill  the  full  amount  of  the 
unpaid  balance.  If  any.  of  the  cost  to  the  vet- 
eran of  such  dwelling  and  the  necessary  land 
upon  which  It  is  situated:   and '. 

Szc.  8.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  37  or  title  38  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after 
"1818.  Veterans  who  serve  after  January  SI. 

IBM." 
the  following; 
"1819.  Loans  to  ptin:baae  mobile  bomca." 

8BC.  9.  Section  ft  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  ninety  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond (Jemanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  C*Ufonil».  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  fiecoad. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 


There  vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.tfts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  provides  lor  removal  of  the  ter- 
mination date  on  applying  lor  housing 
loan  gtiarantecf  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  World  War  11  vet- 
erans entitlement  ended  on  July  25. 1970. 
The  bill  would  restore  such  unused  en- 
titlement without  time  limitation  for 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans.  The 
only  time  limitation.  In  the  existing  pro- 
gram, is  January  31.  1975.  and  applies 
to  direct  loans  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  private  financing  available 
for  home  loans. 

The  provision  for  a  funding  fee  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  guaranteed  loans  is 
repealed  by  this  measure. 

For  the  first  time  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  l>e  authorized  to 
guarantee  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes  subject  to  the  following 
retiulrements : 

First.  The  guarantee  may  he  made  for 
an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent of  the  impaid  balance  of  the  loan 
amount  of  a  home; 

Second.  The  amount  of  the  loan  guar- 
anteed may  not  exceed  $10,000: 

Third-  The  guarantee  of  the  purchase 
of  land  on  which  to  erect  a  mobile  home 
may  not  exceed  $5,000.  The  $3,000  lim- 
itation applies  to  a  fully  developed  lot 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  lot  does 
not  have  the  necessary  amenities — 
utlUtles.  sewage,  and  so  forth — the  loan 
may  Include  f  unids  to  pay  reasonable  cost 
of  such  amenities,  but  the  cost  of  the 
undeveloped  land  and  the  cost  of  such 
ameoities  may  not  exceed  the  $5,000; 

Fourth.  The  duration  of  the  loan  may 
not  exceed  12  years  and  32  days; 

Fifth.  The  loan  must  be  repayable  In 
approximately  equal  monthly  Install- 
ments; 

Sixth.  The  loan  must  bear  a  proper 
relationship  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses; 

Seventh.  The  loan  must  be  secured  by 
a  flrst  lien  on  the  property; 

Eighth.  The  amount  of  the  loan  Is  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator; 

Ninth.  The  home  will  be  personally  oc- 
cupied by  the  veteran  as  his  home; 

Tenth.  The  mobile  home  is  on  a  site 
acceptable  to  the  Administrator; 

Eleventh.  The  Interest  rate  to  be 
charged  does  not  exceed  the  permissible 
interest  rate  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator: 

Twelfth.  Direct  loans  for  mobile  homes 
may  be  made  imder  the  same  conditions 
as  direct  loans  are  made  for  standard 
construction;  namely.  In  areas  where 
there  is  no  private  financing:  and 

Thirteenth.  The  Administrator  shall 
require  the  manufacturer  of  the  mobUe 
home  to  l>ecome  a  warrantor  of  any  new 
guaranteed  or  direct  loan  financing  and 
to  furnish  the  veteran  purchaser  a  writ- 
ten warranty  in  such  form  as  the  Ad- 
mlfilstrator  shall  require  Including;  spe- 
cifically *hat  the  home  meets  the  stand- 
ards pres.;rlbed  by  the  Admtolstrator. 
Such  warranty  shall  provide  that  the 
warrantor's  liability  to  the  veteran  pur- 
chaser Is  limited  to  1  year  from  the  date 
of  the  purchase.  The  Administrator  Is 
authorljsed  to  deny  guaranteed  or  direct 
loan    financing    In    respect    to    mobile 


homes  constructed  by  any  manufacturer 
who  declines  to  permit  Inspection  for 
warranty  purposes  or  which  are  deter- 
mined not  to  conform  to  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  may  also  refuse  to  ap- 
prove any  site  in  a  mobile  home  park  or 
subdivision  by  any  person  whose  rental 
or  sale  methods,  procedures,  require- 
ments, and  so  forth,  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  unfair  or  preju- 
dicial to  veteratis  renting  or  purchasing 
such  sites. 

Fourteenth.  No  loans  may  be  made 
after  July  1.  1975. 

In  extending  the  loan  guarantee  and 
direct  loan  programs  to  mobile  homes 
and  sites  on  which  these  homes  may  be 
located.  I  recognize  that  the  VA  will  be 
confronted  with  ufiique  problems  in  ad- 
dition to  those  ordinarily  encountered  In 
the  guarantee  or  making  of  real  estate 
loan5-  The  mobile  home  is  essentially  a 
manufactured  product.  The  VA  Is  given 
authority  to  establish  a  minlmtun  man- 
ufacture or  construction  standards.  The 
VA  is  granted  authority  to  establish  min- 
imum property  and  construction  re- 
quirements for  site  development,  and  is 
given  authority  to  require  a  nuuiufac- 
turer's  warranty  for  the  protection  of 
veteran  purchasers.  There  may  be  several 
parties  to  the  transaction  involving  a 
mobile  home  purchase  particularly  where 
there  Is  also  a  site  Involved.  These  part- 
ies may  be  the  manufacturer  of  the  mo- 
bile home  unit,  the  distributor  of  the 
mobile  home  unit,  the  retailer  of  the 
mobile  home  unit,  the  rental  park  oper- 
ator, and  the  veteran  purchaser.  In  ad- 
dition, land  may  be  acquired  In  the  form 
of  a  developed  site  from  another  party 
or  raw  land  may  be  obtained  from  one 
party  with  the  necessary  site  improve- 
ments being  arranged  through  another 
individual  In  addition  to  these  parties 
there  wUl  be  the  Institutions  and  Inter- 
medlarlea  providing  or  arranging  the 
necessary  financing. 

I  expect  the  VA  to  carefully  consider 
the  roles  of  the  various  parties  involved 
In  the  transaction  and  to  clearly  define 
the  nature  and  the  proper  extent  of  the 
responsibility  of  each  party  to  the  vet- 
eran purchaser  concerning  the  manu- 
facture and  construction  specifications 
and  minimum  property  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  VA  for  the  protection 
of  veteran  purchasers.  The  VA  Is  given 
authority  to  establL-ih  a  maximum  inter- 
est rate  which  will  assure  a  reasonable 
supply  of  mobile  home  loan  financing 
to  veterans.  I  recognize  that  in  order  to 
attract  lender  participation  in  a  mobile 
home  loan  program,  an  interest  rate 
must  tie  authorized  which  Is  competitive 
with  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  conven- 
tional mobile  home  loan  market. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  serv- 
ice-connected paraplegic  and  quadriple- 
gic veterans  specified  in  section  801  of 
title  38.  as  set  forth  below,  may  obtain 
direct  loans  to  purchase  specially 
adapted  housing. 

The  Admlnlatrator  la  authortnd,  under 
sucb  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
assist  any  veteran,  who  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  chapter  11  of  this  ttue. 
baaed  on  service  after  April  30,  1896.  for  per- 
manent and  total  aervloe-connected  dla- 
abimv— 

( 1 )  Z>ue  to  the  loaa.  or  loss  of  use.  of  botb 
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lower  extremltlea.  such  as  to  preclude  lo- 
comotion without  the  aid  of  bracea.  crutches, 
canes,  or  a  wticeichair,  or 

(31  Which  includes  (a|  blindness  in  both 
eyes,  having  only  light  perception,  plus  (b) 
loss,  or  loss  of  use  of,  one  lower  extreoUty. 
or 

(31  Due  to  the  loss,  or  lose  of  use  of.  one 
lower  extremity  together  with  residuals  of 
organic  disease  or  mjury  wtilcb  so  affect  the 
funcllona  of  balance  or  propulsion  as  to  pre- 
clude locomotion  without  resort  to  a  wheel- 
chair. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  and 
related  proposals  on  July  14  and  16  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  as  estimated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Removal  of  delimttlng  datea. — It  is  esti- 
mated that  In  the  first  year  there  would 
be  35.000  loans  closed  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  made  under  the  VA  loan  program. 
In  b  years,  the  cumulative  additional  loans 
would  be  179.000.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
the  additional  cost  for  the  flret  year.  Includ- 
ing both  administrative  expenses  and  opera- 
tional losses,  would  t>e  $1.6  million,  and  for 
S  years  the  additional  cost  would  be  834  mil- 
lion, covering  l>oth  administrative  expenses 
and  operational  losaea. 

3.  Direct  loaiu  to  veterajis  eligible  for  as- 
sistance  under  chapter  2J. — It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  150  eligible  veterans 
would  obtain  direct  loans  each  year,  at  an 
snnual  administrative  cost  of  approximately 
•  17.500.  Outlays  for  making  such  loans  would 
be  approximately  •3.1&0.000,  which  would  be 
funded  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  ftmd 
and  subsequently  recovered  through  loan 
payments. 

3.  £limiisafion  of  furuitng  fee. — It  la  esti- 
mated that  in  the  first-year  revenues  Incom- 
ing to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fimd 
would  be  reduced  by  817.3  million.  In  5 
vears.  the  loss  of  revenue  la  estimated  at 
$109  million. 

4.  Mobile  homes. — The  cost  would  t>e 
minlmaL 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  of  bearings  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Baking  I  on  this  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  and  related  legislation. 
The  .suljcommittee  combined  the  several 
propo-sals  Into  one  general  bill  and  has 
come  up  with  this  most  worthwhile  piece 
of  legislation.  I  desire  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  subcommittee  and  its 
chairman  for  their  efforts.  In  addition  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bar- 
ing 1 ,  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee are  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  RoBiRTs).  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  SATTExriztD),  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hxlstoski),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wsRDS),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoTBALi .  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Avacs).  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HAipiaN) .  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Ditkcak)  .  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckles  i . 

Mr.  SA'VIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SA'yiOR.  In  the  removal  of  the 
delimiting  date  which  Is  In  this  bill  la 
there  anythmg  In  this  legislation  which 
would  prevent  a  veteran  who  got  a  loan 
when  the  loan  was  lower  from  now  com- 
ing In  and  buying  another  house  for  bis 


home  and  using  the  remainder  of  the 
guarantee? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  He  can  use  the 
unused  amount  he  has. 

Mr  SA'XXOR.  There  Is  nothing  In  this 
bill  that  would  change  that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  But  it  would  extend  it 
along  with  all  of  the  others  wbo  have 
not  used  their  guarantee? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR.  18710. 
This  bill  has  several  purposes.  First,  the 
bill  authorizes  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  under  the  GI  bill  for  the  purchase 
of  mobile  homes.  Secondly,  the  bill  re- 
moves the  termination  date  for  entitle- 
ment of  World  War  n  and  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  to  loan  guaranty  benefits 
imder  the  GI  bill.  Finally,  it  authorizes 
direct  loans  for  seriously  disabled  service 
connected  veterans  who  require  speciiUIy 
adapted  housing. 

Early  last  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident created  a  Cabinet-level  Committee 
on  the  Vietnam  Veteran  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Nation  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  today's  veteran.  The 
committee's  report  which  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  March  28. 1970,  con- 
tained several  recommendations  which 
are  embodied  in  the  bill  before  the  House 
today. 

The  provision  of  this  bill  which  author- 
izes the  Veterans'  Administration  to  xm- 
derwrite  the  financing  of  mobile  homes 
will  serve  to  promote  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  low  cost  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  veterans,  who  have  been 
unable  to  aSord  homes  In  today's  market. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  guar- 
anty of  such  ]o&as  may  not  exceed  $10.- 
000,  nor  may  it  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price  ol 
the  home.  Traditionally,  the  Vetei»ns' 
Administration  is  authorized  to  guaranty 
a  supplemental  loan  site  acquisition  for 
the  purchase  of  land  on  which  the  mobile 
home  wUl  be  erected.  This  guaranty  may 
not  exceed  $5,000.  Thus,  the  total  max- 
imum guaranty  for  a  mobile  home  in- 
cluding the  land  upon  which  It  will  be 
located  will  be  $15,000.  The  loan  must 
tie  repaid  In  approximately  equal  monthly 
installments  over  a  period  of  not  exceed- 
liig  12  years  and  32  days. 

The  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  also  contains 
an  administration  recommended  provi- 
sion to  eliminate  the  terminal  date  or  de- 
limitlfig  dates  prior  to  which  World  War 
n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  must  act 
If  they  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opporttmlty  to  purohase  a  home  under 
the  provisions  of  the  GI  bin.  Under  ex- 
isting law  there  Is  a  phase-out  formula, 
gearing  the  entitlement  period  to  the 
length  of  the  veteran's  war  service  and 
the  date  of  his  discharge.  Under  the 
formula,  each  veteran  was  given  entitle- 
ment of  10  years  from  the  date  of  sep- 
aration from  his  last  period  of  service 
plus  an  additional  period  of  1  year  for 
each  3  months  of  active  duty.  Irre- 
spective of  this  Individual  phase-out 
formula,  the  law  terminated  the  World 
War  n  program  on  July  26,  1970.  and 
the  Korean  conflict  program  will  be  ter- 
minated on  January  31. 197S. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 


will  eliminate  these  terminal  dates,  thus 
restoring  the  expired  entitlement  of  vet- 
erans who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  GI  home  loan 
tieneflts.  Equity  dictates.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  entitlement  be  extended.  There 
have  frequently  been  periods  over  the  last 
20  years  when  the  supply  of  mortgage 
financing  for  GI  homes  was  extremely 
scarce  or  nonexistent.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  veterans  desiring  to  utilize  the 
GI  home  loans  during  these  periods  of 
mortgage  credit  shortages  were  denied 
their  eligibility.  By  extending  the  eligi- 
bility ttlthout  a  terminal  date,  such  vet- 
erans will  have  an  opportunity  to  gear 
their  purchase  of  a  home  to  Uie  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  capital. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  make  direct  hous- 
ing loans  available  to  those  seriously 
disabled  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
assistance  In  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing.  Under  existing  law.  a  grant  of 
$12,500  Is  available  to  a  very  limited 
group  of  veterans  suffering  from  perma- 
nent and  total  service  connected  dis- 
abilities of  such  a  nature  that  they  re- 
quire specially  adapted  housing,  such  as 
ramps  for  wheelchairs  Instead  of  steps 
and  other  devices  to  assist  in  locomo- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  grant  alone  is 
Insufficient  to  obtain  an  appropriate 
home,  especially  in  periods  of  mortgage 
credit  shortages.  This  provision  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  permit  a  group  of 
seriously  disabled  service  connected  vet- 
erans to  more  readily  obtain  the  housing 
of  their  choice  with  an  added  assist  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  I  urge  that  It  be 
passed. 

Mr.  HCXSAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  very 
pleased  to  see  legislation  being  consid- 
ered today  which  is  of  interest  and  bene- 
fit to  the  many  veterans  In  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland. 

Contained  within  HJl.  16110  are  provi- 
sions which  will  restore  to  World  War  n 
veterans,  without  limitation,  entitlement 
to  housing  loan  guarantees,  which  au- 
thority expired  on  July  25  of  this  year. 

Because  of  prohibitive  condlUons  in 
the  mortgage  and  housing  markets  in  my 
district  during  the  past  year  or  more, 
many  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  have  been  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  eligibility  to  obtain  a 
housing  loan  imder  the  authority  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-77.  As  I  fdt  these  veterans 
should  not  lie  penalized  because  of  cir- 
cumstances lieyond  their  control.  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  July  to  provide  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  eligibility  period 
for  World  War  n  veterans.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
go  beyond  a  l-year  or  short-term  exten- 
sion and  has  reconmiended  removal  of 
all  time  limitation  on  unused  entitlement 
in  connection  with  housing  loan 
guarantees. 

This  will  be  especially  appreciated  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Maryland  where 
there  is  presently  In  effect  a  moratorium 
on  building  construction  In  five  areas 
covering  most  of  Prince  Georges  County 
This  moratorium  was  the  result  of  prob- 
lems related  to  the  local  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Sukmrban  and  State  officials,  along 
with    the   Interior    Department,    have 
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agreed  that  Maryland  muEt  provide  ad- 
dlUonal  plants  to  take  care  ot  new 
growth  In  the  county  and  to  cover  pres- 
ent sewage  treatment  re<juirementa.  This 
moratorium  will  continue  to  be  In  effect 
until  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  can  provide  assurances  that 
the  present  overload  situation  has  been 
alleviated,  which  may  be  a  year  or  more 
away. 

Complete  removal  of  the  time  limita- 
tion will  permit  veterans  to  adjust  the 
timing  of  their  home  purchases  and 
mortgage  credit  needs  to  coincide  with 
favorable  market  conditions,  when  sellers 
and  lenders  are  willing  to  participate  in 
the  loan  guarantee  program. 

Other  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  correct  a  serious  Injustice  to 
veterans  by  increasing  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  governing  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans. 

Congress  last  year  approved  Increases 
in  both  social  security  and  clvU  service 
retirement  benefits,  followed  by  an  in- 
crease in  railroad  retirement  benefits  this 
year.  These  Increases  were  completely 
Justified,  of  course,  as  no  one  is  harder 
hit  by  rising  cost  of  living  than  elderly 
retirees  living  on  a  fixed  Income. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  are  awar«  that 
the  civil  service  retirees  who  reported 
their  November  cost-of-living  increase  at 
the  end  of  calendar  1969,  carrying  their 
Income  over  the  limitation  permitted  un- 
der the  veterans  pension  prxjgram,  suf- 
fered a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  vet- 
erans benefits  as  a  result.  Unfortunately, 
this  bin  win  not  restore  lost  benefits  of 
the  past  several  months  to  these  pen- 
sioners. However,  upon  its  passage  into 
law,  affected  veterans  will  once  again  l>e- 
gln  to  receive  the  full  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  imder  the  veterans  pen- 
sloQ  program. 

It  is  very  Important  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  acted  upon  before  Congress  ad- 
journs for  the  year,  as  the  number  ot 
veterans  suffering  loss  of  benefits  due  to 
the  present  income  limitations  will  in- 
crease greatly  when  veterans  are  re- 
quired to  report  their  Income  for  cal- 
endar 1970. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
supporUng  the  passage  of  these  meas- 
ures in  the  interest  of  our  veterana. 

Mis.  heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJt.  16710. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, wherein  this  legislation  was  per- 
fected. I  am  proud  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  the  bill  and  to  apprise  you 
of  the  merit  contained  therein. 

This  bill  will  pump  new  life  into  the 
veterans  housing  program  by  reopening 
for  World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  their  right  to  purchase  homes 
under  the  OX  bill.  It  wUl  also  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  guarantee 
loans  to  purchase  mobile  homes  under 
the  OI  home  loan  program  and  finally, 
It  will  authorize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  make  direct  lofuu  to  para- 
plegic veterans  and  other  serionsly  dis- 
abled veterans  who  require  specialty 
adapted  housing. 

The  continually  spirallng  cost  of  hous- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  a  great  extent 
forced  the  low-  and  middle-income  vet- 
eran out  of  the  permanent  housing  mar- 
ket.  By    authorizing    the   guaranty   of 


mobile  homes  under  the  OI  bill,  we  are 
providing  a  means  for  these  veterans  to 
obtain  temporary  housing  until  such 
time  as  their  Income  will  qualify  them 
to  purchase  more  permanent  housing. 
Mobile  home  financing  is  already  avail- 
able under  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's program.  It  appears  to  be  a 
logical  move  to  make  such  housing  avail- 
able under  the  GI  bill. 

Since  there  have  been  lengthy  periods 
when  mortgage  financing  for  OI  home 
loans  was  in  short  supply  or  unavail- 
able, it  would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
and  logical  move  to  reopen  the  program 
for  veterans  of  World  War  H  and  the 
Korean  confilct. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  merit  contained  in 
the  proposal  to  extend  direct  loans  to 
paraplegic  veterans  who  require  specially 
adapted  housing.  These  seriously  disabled 
veterans  should  not  be  required  to  go 
through  the  sometimes  futile  search  for 
mortgage  financing  to  buy  a  home.  This 
bill  will  authorize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  make  direct  loans  to  such 
veterans. 

This  bUl  has  considerable  merit  and 
it  comes  to  us  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  and  his  Commission  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteran.  I  urge  that  it  be 
passed. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  16710.  This  bill.  Identi- 
fied as  the  Veterans'  Housing  Act  of  1970, 
wUl  Implement  certain  recommendations 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Vietnam  Veteran.  These  provLilons 
are :  first,  the  elimination  of  the  delimit- 
ing dates  for  the  eligibility  of  World 
War  n  and  Korean  confilct  veterans  for 
OI  home  loans;  second,  direct  hoiislng 
loans  for  certain  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  entitled  to  specially  adapt- 
ed housing;  and  third,  the  extension  of 
the  loan  guaranty  program  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  mani- 
fested his  concern  for  the  returning 
Vietnam  veteran  when  he  created  a  Cab- 
inet-level committee  on  June  5, 1989,  and 
charged  them  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  bow  well  the  Nation  was 
mf^tlng  its  responsibilities  to  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  The  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  was  approved  on  March 
26.  1970,  and  on  April  1,  1970,  a  draft  bill 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

After  extensive  hearings  on  the  draft 
bill  and  "imiinr  proposals,  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today  was  reported.  It  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  the  mature  de- 
liberations of  the  committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

It  will  permit  World  War  n  and  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans  who  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves 
of  O.I.  home  loans  to  do  so  at  their  per- 
sonal convenience  and  when  mortgage 
financing  Is  readily  available.  The  ter- 
mination date  for  G.I.  home  loans  for 
these  two  categories  of  veterans  is  not 
extended  by  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  Is  eliminated  In  Its  entirety  so 
that  In  the  future  there  will  be  no  ter- 
minal dates  for  entitlement. 

AddlUonally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  au- 
thorliea  the  Veterans'  AdministTstion  to 
make  direct  loans  to  veterans  whose  se- 


rious disabilities  make  necessary  spe- 
cially adapted  housing.  Under  existing 
law,  a  grant  of  1 13,600  is  provided  to 
these  seriously  disabled  service  connected 
veterans  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
special  adaptations  required  in  their 
bousing.  Tiit  bill  belore  you  today  will 
permit  the  remainder  of  the  mortgage 
on  such  housing  to  be  underwritten  by  a 
direct  Veterans'  Administration  loan. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  per- 
mit mobile  homes  and  the  site  upon 
whjch  sudi  homes  will  be  located  to  be 
guaranteed  imder  the  GI  housing  pro- 
gram. The  maximum  amount  of  the  loan 
is  (10,000  for  the  mobile  home  and  $5,000 
for  the  land  upon  which  it  will  be  lo- 
cated. Additional  provisions  contained 
in  the  bin  wUl  safeguard  the  interests 
of  both  the  Government  and  the  vet- 
eran. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bUl  and 
urge  that  it  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Ttsctrx)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
16710,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  st  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolt 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  297,  nays  0,  not  voting  133, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  NO.  3101 
TZAS— 307 


Abemetby 

carter 

Rmntain 

Adair 

Oaderberg 

Prledel 

Adams 

Clancy 

Fulton,!^. 

Altxn 

Clark 

Puqoa 

Andsnon. 

dauaan. 

aailAghet 

Ciiu. 

DonH. 

Oannati 

Aiid«r*oD.  ni. 

OiaT 

Oardoa 

Aiidnwt,A]a. 

Ooiuian 

Oettri 

CoUlsr 

Olalmo 

H.Dsk. 

^]^fTl« 

Gibbons 

AnBunElo 

Oolmn 

OUbert 

Ar«Dd« 

Oonabla 

OonHles 

AtHbrook 

CorliMt 

Ooodllns 

hthiey 

Connan 

Orar 

AjvIziaU 

oomaun 

areen.OT*(. 

Suing 

Cramer 

Onen,Fa. 

Belobar 

Culver 

anon 

BannMt 

I>anlela.HJ. 

QTom 

B«tu 

D>tU,CM. 

Ororer 

Senll 

D«»la.  Wl«. 

Oubaer 

Biud 

delaOarza 

Oude 

BlMUr 

DeUenback 

Easan 

Blncbam 

Dtnner 

1^«?.. 

BlBckbuni 

Dent 

BUntoD 

Derwlnekl 

BumnBr" 

BORS 

Denne 

Bchmidt 

BotUns 

Dtngell 

BaxUer 

Bow 

Donotaue 

Raima 

BTmd«in*B 

Dom 

Hansen.  Waih. 

Biaaco 

X>ownlng 

Hairlncton 

Bnr 

Dulakl 

Haraba 

Brtntler 

Duncan 

Harray 

BTOomaeld 

Ickbardt 

Hftfttngi 

BrotEm&n 

Bdmondson 

Hatbaway 

■dvanU,  Calif 

Han 

BXDwn.  Ohio 

■dmrda.La. 

Hachlor.  W.  Va 

Blojblll.  NO. 

xrlenbom 

HackJer.  Uaaa. 

BrevlilU.Va. 
Bui««.  na. 

Eahleman 

Eelstoakl 

BvanaOolo. 

Hendaraon 

Burke.  Mua. 

BTlna.  Tenn. 

Hicks 

B<ulMon.Tn 

MMaU 

Bo^n 

Burluon.  Mo. 

relahan 

Hoamar 

Burton,  cam. 

rudley 

Howard 

Brina.  Pa. 

Plood 

HoU 

BymM.Wls. 

nowere 

Huncat* 

caiMtl 

FDln 

Hunt 

CttSaiT 

Fori  Oeisld  B  HutcJUnaon 

camp 

mm. 

Ichort 

carvT 

WnilamD. 

Jaootw 
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Jannan  Morgan  Saadman 

Johnson,  CaUr  Morse  Baylor 

Jonas  Morton  Schadeberg 

Jones,  Ala.  McHber  Scbmiu 

Jones.  Tenn.  Moss  Schwengel 

Kastcnmeler  Murphy.  111.  Scott 

Koaen  Myers  Sebellus 

Kee  Natcher  Shipley 

Keith  Nedal  Sbrlfer 

King  Nslsan  BUes 

Kleppc  Nichols  SLsk 

Kluciynskl  Nix  BkublU 

Kyi  Obey  Bmitb,  Calif. 

Kyroe  O'Bara  Bmltb.  Iowa 

Landcrrba  O'Neal,  Oa  Stafford 

Langen  O'Neill,  Mass.      Staggezi 

LAtta  Passman  8t&ncon 

Laggett  PatUn  Steed 

Lennon  Felly  Btelger,  Arli. 

Long,  Md.  Pepper  Stetger,  Wis. 

Lujan  Pcrklna  Stephens 

Lukena  PhUblu  Btokes 

McOlory  Pickle  StubbleOeld 

McCloskey  Pike  Sluckey 

McClure  Ptmie  SulUvan 

McDade  Poege  Symington 

McDonald.  Podell  Talcott 

Mich.  Poff  Tsylor 

McMUlan  PoUock  Teague.  CaUt 

Maodonald.  Preyer.  H.O.  Teague.  Tex. 

Maes.  Prloe.  ni.  Thomson.  WU. 

Mahon  Pnoe.  Tex.  Tleman 

BJaUllard  Pryor,  Ark.  Vsnder  Jagt 

Mann  Ballsback  VanUc 

MarSh  Handall  Waggonner 

Martin  Barlck  wstu 

MatlUas  Bace  Wsicker 

Mstsunaga  Beld.  111.  Whalen 

Msy  Beld.  H.T.  White 

Meeds  BcuBB  Wbltten 

Me£klU  Bbodes  Wiggins 

Michel  Rlegle  Winn 

MUtva  Blvera  Wright 

MUlar,  OilU.  Bobu^  Wyatt 

MUler.  Ohio  Boblson  WyUe 

Mills  Bodlno  Wymsn 

Minlsb  Boa  Tatea 

Booney.  N.T.  Tatron 

Booney.  Fa.  Toung 
Boctenkowskl     Zablockl 

Both  Zlon 

Montgosneiy  Buth 

Moorhead  ~ 


X 

3 

nw^iucMu 

NATS— 0 

X 

NOT  VOnNO— 183 

Abbltt 

FUh 

Pudnakl 

Addabbo 

naher 

PurceU 

Aleiander 

Flynt 

Quie 

Audenon, 

mifiifT. 

Qulllen 

Tenn. 

Pmaer 

BeUel 

Ajree 

PrellnghuyeeD 

Rovers.  Colo 

Barrett 

Pr.7 

Bo(era,I1a. 

Beall.IId. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Boeentbal 

BeU.  OaUr. 

OallSanaku 

Boudebuah 

Berry 

Ooldwater 

Rouaselot 

Blatnik 

QriiBtlu 

BoTbal 

Bound 

Hall 

ftuppe 

Brtxk 

Halpem 

StOeimaln 

Brooka 

Hanaen,  Idalio 

SatterOeld 

Brown,  Mich.  Hawkins  Scherle 

Budianan  Hubert  Scheuer 

BurUm,  Utah  BoUAtfd  Schneeb^ 

Bush  Horton  Slack 

Button  Joiinson.  Vm.  Smith.  N.T. 

Casey  Jones.  N.O.  Snyder 

CeUer  Kartb  Sprtoger 

Ohaznberlaln  Ko^  Stratton 

Chappell  Kuykendan  Tsft 

OblsholiD  LandniDi  TTinmjiefiii,  Qa. 

ClawBon.  Del  Lloyd  Thompaon*  VJ. 

Olereland  Long.  La.  Tiumey 

Oonta  LowensteLn  UdaQ 

Ocmyan  MoOarthy  Dllman 

Oowgar  MeCulIoch  Vsn  Deerlln 

Omna  McBwen  Vlgonto 

Ounnlngbam  McFsil  w&ldle 

Daddarlo  McHneally  Wunpler 

Daniel.  Va.  MacOregor  Wstson 

Dawson  Madden  WbAlley 

Delanay  Mayne  Wbltahtuat 

Dannu  Melehar  WldnaU 

Dickinson  Mlae  wllUama 

Dlcge  Mlaell  WUson.  Bob 

Dowdy  Muxphy.  N.T.  WUaon. 

Dwyer  O'Konskl  Charles  H. 

Edwards.  Ala.  Olaen  Wold 

KUberg  Ottinger  WoUf 

Esch  Pstman  Wydler 

Fallon  Pettis  Zwach 

PsrbsteUi  PoweU 

8o  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  tevar 

thereof}  the  rules  were  suspended  uid 
the  bill,  u  amended,  was  i 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  BlatnUc  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Clawson  of  DeUmre. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
McKneally. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Baall  of  Uaiyland. 

Mr.  Bogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hf["tfn  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Vlgonto  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Ur.  Johnson  of  Peunsyl- 
Tanl^ 

Bfr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Schnaeball. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Boudebush. 

Mr.  Boybal  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.   Anderson   of   Tenneasee   with   XSi. 
KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Banvtt  with  Mr.  Watsoo. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mlohlgaa. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Whlt*- 
buxst. 

Mr.  Melehar  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oaorgla. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  FaUon  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilaon  with  Mr.  Fattla. 

Mr.  Aleuindar  with  Mr.  O'EonakL 

Mr-  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Digga. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroUna  with  Mr.  Oonta. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Paonan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  OLsen  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Dennla. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Balpem. 

Mr.  AbblU  with  Mr.  Z^h. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  8t  0«rmaln  with  Ux.  naltnghnjMB. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mlsa. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  PUh. 

Mr.  I  An  drum  with  Mr.  DloUnaoii. 

Mr.  Kochs  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 

Mr.  Batterfleld  with  Mr.  Rousaalot, 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ntw  Tack. 

Mr.  W&ldie  with  Mr.  BeU  of  Oallfonilaa 

Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Oallflanakls  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Bdr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Daniel  ot  Tlxstnla. 

Mr.  Whalley  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mrs.  OrUBths  with  iir.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Ui.  Bogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Crana. 

Mr.  McBwen  with  Xfr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  HaU  with  Mr.  Schsrle. 

Mr.  WUUams  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  QuUlen  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Spnnger  with  Mr.  MlaeU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annouDoed 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Use  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
**An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  S8, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  time 
Umltatlans  on  the  use  of  entitlement  to 
loan  benefita,  to  authoiUe  guarantMd 
and  direct  loans  tot  the  mmhaae  of  m^ 
Ul0  homes,  to  anthortas  dtreet  loaaa  for 
certain  disabled  vetanDa,  and  for  ottMr 


A  motion  to 
Wile. 


KWO  RANGE  NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION AREA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Spealur,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HA.  12870)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  King  Range  National 
Conservation  Area  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.B.  13870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bou»e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State$  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Beo* 
retary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  rafarrad 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  la  hereby  authorlaed 
and  directed,  after  compliance  with  aectlaiis 
8  and  4  of  this  Act.  to  estabUsh,  within  tha 
boundaries  described  in  section  10  of  this 
Act,  the  King  Range  National  Conserratlon 
Area  In  the  state  of  Calif omla  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Ares") ,  and  to  conaoUdata 
and  manage  the  public  lands  Ln  the  area  with 
the  purpose  of  conserving  and  deraloping. 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  tha  lands  and  other  resources 
therein  under  a  program  of  multiple  usage 
and  of  sustained  ylold. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  In  the  management  of  lands 
In  the  area,  the  Secretary  shaU  utlllae  and 
develop  the  reaources  In  such  a  mannar  aa 
to  aatlafy  aU  legitimate  requlramenta  for  tha 
avaUable  resources  as  fully  as  poasltMe  with* 
out  undue  denial  of  any  of  such  require* 
menta  and  without  undue  impairment  ot  any 
of  the  reaoureaa,  taking  into  oonsldaratkm. 
total  raqulrement  and  total  avaUablUtj  at 
reaouroea.  UrespactlTe  at  ownazahlp  or  loo*> 
Uon. 

(b)  The  policy  set  forth  In  subeectloa 
(a)  impUee— 

(1)  that  there  wtU  be  a  oomprehenslTa, 
b«Unoed,  and  ooordUuited  plan  of  land  tiae, 
development,  and  management  of  the  Area, 
and  that  such  plan  wUl  be  based  on  an  In- 
ventory and  evaluation  of  the  available  ra- 
aouroes  and  requiramenta  for  such  resources, 
and  on  the  topography  and  other  features  of 
the  Area. 

(3)  that  the  plan  wUl  Indicate  the  primary 
or  dominant  usee  which  will  be  permitted 
on  vanouB  portions  of  the  Area. 

(3)  that  the  plan  wUl  be  baaed  on  a 
weighing  of  the  relative  values  to  be  obtained 

by  utilisation  and  development  of  the  r»- 
aourcee  for  altamaUre  poGfilble  usee,  and 
wlU  be  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  values  on  a  continuing  basis,  and 
that  due  oonaldexatlon  wtU  be  given  to  In- 
tangible values  as  weU  as  to  tangible  values 
■uch  as  doUar  return  or  production  per  tinlt. 

(4)  that  secondary  or  ooHataraJ  uaas  may 
be  permitted  to  the  extent  that  such  naai 
are  compatible  with  and  do  not  unduly 
Impair  the  primary  or  dominant  uses,  ae* 
cording  to  fe  seasonal  schedule  or  otberwlae. 

(6)  that  management  of  the  renewal  re< 
aourcee  wlU  be  such  as  to  obt«in  a  Ruatained, 
regular,  or  periodic  yield  or  supply  of  prod- 
ucts or  services  without  Impairment  of  the 
productivity,  or  the  enjoyment  or  carrying  oa> 
paotty  of  the  land. 

(6)  tbftt  the  plan  will  b«  revlawad  and  »- 
evaluated  periodically. 

(7)  that  the  resoutx^ee  to  be  oonsldered 
are  aU  the  nattzral  resources  Including  but 
not  Umlted  to  the  soUs.  bodies  of  water  In- 
olodjng  the  Bhorelinee  thereof,  forest  growth 
including  timber,  vegetative  oover  IncTndlaf 
forage,  flsh,  and  other  wlldUfe,  and  gecdoglcal 
resources  Including  minerals. 

(8)  that  the  usee  to  be  oonsldsred  ara  all 
of  the  legitimate  usee  of  such  reeooroes  tn- 
etudlzig  but  not  limited  to  all  tonna  at  o«i- 
door  raarsatSoc  inniTwUny  aoenle  enjoiymsas, 
haattng,  lH^**^g  >>tfciin^  xtdttng.  oazz^tng,  plo- 
»»*****H  boaSlag.  aad  nrSmmlxiig,  all  nsss  of 
water  xasuunjss.  walwrfwT  managemaDt,  pro- 
ttnottcoi  of  tUahv  aad  otbv  fbtMt  pffOduMfi. 

•Dd  OttMr  i^<olia«Qral  usea.  flsli  and 
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wildUfe  mAn«cemen.t.  mlclnt,  preservation 
of  ecoloftcal  b&luice.  scleouflc  study,  occu- 
pancy and  actress. 

Sic.  3-  Tbe  Secretary  &h*U  use  public  and 
private  assistance  as  he  may  require,  for  the 
purpose  or  preparlni  for  the  Area  a  program 
of  multiple  usa^  and  of  sustained  yield  of 
renewal  n&lur&l  reaources.  SucU  program 
ihall  include  but  need  not  be  limited  to  (1> 
a  quantitauve  and  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
resources  of  the  Area;  O)  the  proposed 
boundaries  of  the  Area:  (3)  a  plan  of  land 
use.  development,  and  management  of  the 
AreA  together  with  any  proposed  coopera- 
tive activities  vitb  the  State  of  Callfomia, 
local  govemmenta.  and  others:  (41  a  state- 
ment of  expected  cosu  and  an  economic  anal- 
ysis oX  the  program  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  cost3  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
pected economic  effect*  on  local  communi- 
ties and  governments:  and  (&»  an  evaluation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  program  in  icmu  of 
the  public  Intereat. 

Sac.  4  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Area  after  a  period  of  at  least  ninety  calen- 
dar days  frvm  and  after  the  date  that  be 
has  1 1 )  submitted  copies  ot  the  program  re- 
quired by  section  3  to  the  President  of  tt» 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves.  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  the  governing  t>ody  of  the 
county  or  counties  In  which  the  area  ts  lo- 
cated and  (3)  published  a  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  estabtish  the  area  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  In  at  leoAt  two  newspapers  which 
circulate  g«verally  within  the  Area. 
Sec  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized — 
(1)  to  conduct  a  public  hearing  or  hear- 
ings to  receive  expression  of  local  views  re- 
lating to   establishment  of  the  area. 

(31  to  acquire  by  donation,  by  purchase 
wiih  donated  funds  or  with  fundc  appro- 
priated specifically  for  that  pxirpose,  or  by 
efchangf.  any  land  or  Interest  In  Isnd  with- 
in the  area  described  In  section  10  which 
the  Secretary.  In  his  Judgment,  determines 
to  be  desirable  for  consolidation  of  public 
lands  within  the  Area  in  order  to  facilitate 
efficient  and  beneflctal  management  of  t2ic 
public  lands  or  otherwise  to  accomplish  the 
purpoeea  of  this  Act:  ProvUted.  That  the 
Secretary  may  not  acquire,  vplthout  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  any  such  lands  or  In- 
terests therein  which  are  utilized  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  for  resldentlai, 
agricultural .  or  commercial  purposes  so  long 
■a  be  Rods  such  property  Is  devoted  to  uses 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  lands  or  tnTerest*  in  lands  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  be- 
come public  lands,  and  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  area  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations applicable  thereto. 

(3)  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to 
acquire  land  or  Interests  in  land  by  exchange 
under  this  Act.  to  accept  title  to  any  non- 
federal land  located  within  the  Area  and  to 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  land  not  to 
exceed  an  equal  value  of  surveyed,  unap- 
propriated, and  unreserved  public  lands  or 
interests.  In  lands  and  appropriated  funds 
when  In  his  Judgment  the  exchange  wUl  be 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  tn  accordance 
with  the  folloiving: 

(A)  The  public  lands  offered  In  exchange 
for  non-Federal  lands  or  Interests  in  non- 
Federal  lands  must  be  In  the  same  county 
or  counties,  and  must  be  clasalfled  by  tba 
Secretary  as  suitable  for  en^aoge.  For  a 
period  of  Ave  years,  any  such  public  lands 
sultAble  for  transfer  to  nonpublic  ownership 
shall  oe  claaslfled  for  exchange  under  this 
Act 

(B)  It  the  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  of- 
fered in  exchange  for  public  lands  have  a 
value  at  leajrt  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  public  lands,  the  exchange  may 
be  completed  upon  payment  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  difference  In  value,  or  tbe  submittal 
of  a  cash  deposit  or  a  performance  bond  in 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  difference 


In  value  assuring  that  sddltlonal  lands  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  and  at  least  equal 
to  the  difference  lu  value  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  Government  within  a  time  certain  to  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  If  the  public  lands  offered  in  exchange 
for  non-Federal  lands  or  interests  in  non- 
Federal  lands  have  a  value  at  least  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  non-Federal 
lands,  the  exchange  may  be  completed  upon 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  difference 
in  value. 

{Di  Either  party  to  an  exchange  under  this 
Act  may  reserve  minerals,  easements,  or 
rights  of  use  either  for  Its  own  benefit,  for 
the  benefit  of  third  parties,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public.  Any  such  reservation, 
whether  in  lands  conveyed  to  or  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable conditions  respecting  Ingress  and 
egress  and  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary. When  minerals  are  reserved  in  a  con- 
veyance by  the  United  States,  any  person  who 
prospects  for  or  acquires  the  right  to  mine 
and  remove  the  reserved  mineral  deposits 
shall  be  liable  to  the  surface  owners  accord- 
ing to  their  reepectlve  interests  for  any  ac- 
tual damage  to  the  surface  or  to  the  im- 
provements thereon  resulting  from  prospect- 
ing, entering,  or  mining  operations;  and  such 
person  shall,  prior  to  entering,  either  obtain 
the  surface  o%-ner's  written  consent,  or  file 
with  the  Secretary  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
or  undertaking  to  the  United  States  In  an 
amount  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  surface  owner  to  secure 
payment  of  such  damages  as  may  be  deter- 
tnined  in  an  action  brought  on  tbe  bond  or 
uDdertalung  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

(4)  in  the  exercise  of  tils  authority  to  pur- 
chase lands  under  this  Act  to  pay  for  any 
such  purchased  lands  their  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  may.  In 
hts  di&cretlon.  base  his  determination  on  an 
independent  appral&al  obtained  by  him. 

(5)  to  Identify  tbe  appropriate  public  usea 
of  all  of  the  public  lauds  and  interests  therein 
within  the  Area.  Disposition  of  tbe  public 
lands  within  tbe  Area,  or  any  of  the  lands 
subsequently  acquired  as  part  of  tbe  area,  is 
prohibited,  and  the  lands  in  the  Area  de- 
scribed In  section  10  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
withdrawn  firom  all  forms  of  entry,  selection, 
or  location  under  existing  or  subsequent  law, 
except  as  provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  (A)  exchange  public 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  the  area  for 
privately  owned  lands  or  Interests  therein 
also  located  within  the  area,  and  (B)  Issue 
leaaes.  licenses,  contracts,  or  permiu  as  pro- 
vided by  other  laws. 

(6)  to  construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed 
and  to  operate  and  maintain  such  roads. 
trails,  and  other  access  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities In  the  area  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection, utilization,  and  development  of  the 
area. 

(7)  to  reforest  and  revegetats  such  lands 
within  the  area  and  Install  such  soil-  and 
water-conserving  works  and  practices  to  re- 
duce erosion  and  improve  forage  and  timber 
capacity  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
and  desirable 

(8)  to  enter  Into  such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  of  California,  local 
governmental  agencies,  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
or  desirable  concerning  but  not  limited  to 
installation,  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  acceas  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, reforestation,  revegetatton,  soil  and 
moisture  cooasnratlon,  and  management  of 
fish  mail  wlldJire  including  hunting  and  Oah- 
Ing  and  control  of  predators. 

The  Secretary  shall  permit  bunting  and 
fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  tbe  Juris- 
diction within  the  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sut«  of 


California,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  pe- 
riods when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  and  wildlife  management, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  tbe 
appropriate  State  fish  and  game  department. 

(9)  to  issue  such  regulations  and  to  do 
such  other  things  as  tbe  Secretary  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  a  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
nothing  In  tbts  Act  shall  affect  the  ^pllca- 
blllty  of  the  United  SUtes  mining  laws  on 
the  federally  owned  lands  within  the  Area, 
except  that  all  prospecting  commenced  or 
conducted  and  all  mining  claims  located 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulaUons  as  the 
SecretSkry  may  prescribe  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  patent  issued  on 
any  mining  claim  located  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  sball  recite  this  limitation 
and  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions. All  such  regulations  shall  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  such  measures  as 
may  be  reasonable  to  protect  the  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  of  the  Area  against  undue 
impairment  and  to  assure  against  pollution 
of  the  streams  and  waters  within  the  Area. 

(b>  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Limit  or  restrict  rights  of  the  owner 
or  owners  of  any  existing  valid  mining  claim. 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  tbe  public  lands  within 
the  area  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  any  authority  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation,  development  and  man- 
agement of  natural  resources  on  public  lands 
In  California  vrtthdrawn  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  6010.  dated  November  36,  1&34,  to 
the  extent  that  he  finds  such  authority  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  objecUves  of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  5237.  dated  December  10.  192fl. 
which  withdrew  certain  public  lands  for 
classification,  having  been  accomplished  by 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  that  Executive 
order  Is  hereby  revoked  effective  as  of  the  date 
the  Secretary  establishes  the  area. 

Sec  9  (a)  Tbe  survey  and  investigation 
area  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  Is  described  as  follows: 

MOUNT    OIAaLO    UESIDtAN,    CALXTOKNU 

Township  5  south,  range  1  east,  all  secUons 
In  township. 

Township  5  south,  range  3  east,  section  0. 
lots  4  through  9;  18  through  31;  and  34 
ttu-ough  38;  section  7.  loU  3  through  7;  10 
through  15:  section  18.  lots  1  through  16: 
secUon  19.  lots  1  through  16;  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  and  west  half 
southeast  quarter  and  sections  30  and  31: 
section  33,  southwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter:  south  half  norUiwest  quarter: 
northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter;  south- 
west quarter  and  west  half  southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Township  4  south,  range  1  west,  aU  sec- 
tions in  township. 

Township  4  south,  range  1  east;  section  4. 
south  halt:  south  half  northeast  quarter  and 
south  half  northwest  quarter;  section  5 
through  9:  16  through  33:  section  24,  west 
half;  secdTon  25,  west  half:  sectlona  36 
through  aS;  section  36,  lota  3  through  5  and 
8  through  11  and  southeast  quarter. 

Township  4  south,  range  3  east,  section  31. 
west  half  southeast  quarter  and  southwest 
quarter. 

Township  3  south,  range  3  west,  section  13. 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter;  sections 
13  through  le  and  33  through  25. 

Township  3  south,  nmge  1  west,  section 
9,  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter:  sec- 
tion 13.  south  half  southeast  quarter  and 
south  half  southwest  quarter;  sections  13 
through  38. 

Township  3  south,  range  1  east,  section  18. 
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lou  1  Uirough  4:  soctlon  19.  lots  1  and  3. 
southwest  quilrter  and  west  baU  soutbeaat 
quart«r;  section  39,  southwest  quarter  north- 
west half  southeast  quarter  and  southwest 
quarter:  sections  30  and  31;  section  33.  west 
hair. 

Township  2  south,  range  2  west,  section  31. 
north  hair  or  lot  3  or  the  southwest  quarter 
{43.40  acr«B  or  public  land  withdrawn  by 
Executive  Order  5337  or  December  10,  1929 ) : 
and  23. B  acres  or  acquired  ree  lands  described 
by  metes  and  bounds  In  section  31.  township 
3  south,  range  3  west,  and  section  86,  town- 
ship 3  south,  range  3  we«t:  and  3U7  acres 
or  acquired  easements  described  by  metes 
and  bounds  across  certain  sections  In  town- 
ship 3  south,  ranges  3  and  S  west. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  lands  described  In 
subsection  (a)  or  this  section,  the  Secretary 
la  authorlaed  to  acquire  such  land  outside 
the  area  but  In  close  proximity  thereto  as  la 
necessf>rj  to  racllltAte  aound  management. 
Acquisition  hereunder  shall,  however,  not 
exceed  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  and 
shall  be  limited  to  such  purpo.ses  aa  head- 
quarters radllty  requirements,  Ingreas  and 
egress  routes  and,  where  necessary,  to 
straighten  boundaries  or  round  out  acquisi- 
tions. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  stims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  tbe  purposes  oT  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  $1,600,000  ror  the  purchase  of  lands 
snd  Interests  In  lands  and  not  to  exceed 
43.500.000  ror  the  construction  or  Improve- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  8AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12870  and  would  like  to 
briefly  explain  the  purpose  and  need  for 
this  legislation. 

H.R.  13870.  as  amended  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Kings  Range 
National  Conservation  Area  in  Southern 
Humboldt  and  Northern  Mendocino 
Counties.  Calif.  It  further  directs  the 
Secretary  to  consolidate  and  manage  the 
public  lands  within  the  area  imder  a 
program  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
proposal  provides  the  Secretary  with 
certain  additional  management  tools  to 
facUltate  land  exchanges  and  to  block 
up  the  public  lands.  The  present  land 
pattern  is  fragmented  and  presents  a 
checkerboard  pattern  of  Intermingled 
private  and  Federal  land  that  does  not 
work  to  the  benefit  of  either  party.  The 
blocking  up  program  will  be  accom- 
plished primarily  by  an  exchange  pro- 
gram, but  provision  is  also  made  for 
other  forms  of  land  acquisition.  The 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  H.R.  12870  will  enable  both  the 
CJovemment  and  the  private  parties  to 
manage  their  lands  In  a  better  and  more 
efBclent  manner. 

The  resources  of  this  area  are  varied 
and  unique.  They  include  the  mountain- 
ous and  relatively  undeveloped  King 
Range  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coa.'st.  The 
tract  contains  seashore,  mountains, 
meadows,  and  some  primitive  area  near 
the  coast  that  Is  virtually  untouched  by 
man.  Included  are  more  than  9  miles  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  rugged  coastline 
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in  California.  The  recreational  potential 
Is  outstanding  but  undeveloped  largely 
due  to  the  relative  isolation  and  inac- 
cessibility of  tbe  area. 

However,  in  addition  to  tbe  area's 
value  and  potential  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, it  is  also  rich  in  other  natural  re- 
sources and  uses.  A  number  of  fine  pri- 
vate sheep  ranches  adjoin  tbe  King 
Range  area  on  the  north  and  make  graz- 
ing use  in  tbe  area.  The  area  is  also  en- 
dowed with  substantial  timber  resources 
with  Douglas  fir  being  the  predominant 
commercial  timber  type.  Timber  re- 
sources are  estimated  at  about  240  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  merchantable  size.  The 
timber  potential,  with  proper  reforesta- 
tion and  management  practices.  Is  much 
larger. 

The  public  lands  in  this  area  are  pres- 
ently managed  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  HM.  12670  will  not  change 
this,  but  it  will  provide  that  agency  with 
additional  management  tools  and  fimds 
In  order  that  better  management  prac- 
tices may  be  followecL 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  HJi. 
12870  Is  that  it  does  not  contemplate  or 
Intend  to  eliminate  private  holdings  or 
private  enterprise  within  the  area.  These 
private  holdings  and  interests  are  ex- 
pected and  will  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue and  to  contribute  to  the  overall 
economy  and  attractiveness  of  the  area. 
However,  In  order  to  properly  safeguard 
certain  overriding  values  In  tbe  area, 
provision  is  made  that  private  uses  with- 
in the  area  must  conform  to  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  conservation  area.  Should 
it  develop  tliat  certain  activities  in  cer- 
tain areas  are  clearly  detrimental  and 
Injurious  to  the  total  values,  then  the 
Secretary  has  authority  to  conform  or 
eliminate  these  a-ies  by  acquisition  or  as 
a  last  resort  by  condemnation.  It  should 
be  made  clear,  however,  and  it  appears 
to  be  worth  restating,  that  the  objective 
of  this  proposal  is  not  to  eliminate  pri- 
vate interests,  nor  te  obtain  complete 
control  of  all  land  within  the  area  by 
eUminating  private  enterprise.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  develop  a  multiple  use  area 
where  resource  development,  recreation, 
private  interests,  and  public  values  can 
all  go  forward  together  in  a  degree  of 
harmony  and  compatibility.  Only  when 
private  use?  are  clearly  incompatible  will 
they  be  curtailed. 

The  committee  Is  not  imaware  of  the 
problems  that  may  d3velop  In  harmoniz- 
ing the  varied  uses  and  interests.  How- 
ever, in  this  area  present  uses  are  not 
presently  inconsistent  with  public  inter- 
ests. Thus,  grazing  use  will  continue  as 
will  timber  production.  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing will  be  permitted  with  certain  nec- 
essary safeguards  for  public  safety  and 
management  practices.  Mineral  activity 
and  development  is  authorized,  and 
should  be  encouraged,  subject  to  certain 
statutory  safeguards  spelled  out  In  the 
proposal  that  are  designed  to  protect  en- 
tironmental  and  scenic  values. 

Several  amendments  to  HJl.  12870 
were  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  reports  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969,  and  May  12,  1970.  The 
committee  considered  and  adopted  these 
recommended  amendments.  Therefore, 
the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  fully  supported  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  cost  of  HJt.  12870  is  not  large. 
In  fact,  when  compared  with  many 
other  land  acquisition  and  development 
programs  on  tbe  public  lands,  it  ii  a 
real  bargain.  HJi.  12870  carries  an  au- 
thorization of  (1300,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tlOD  and  $3,500,000  for  improvement.  The 
$1,500,000  will  be  used  to  equalize  values 
in  the  land  exchanges  program  and  to 
purchase  certain  key  tracts  where  an  ex- 
change is  not  feasible.  The  {3,500,000  will 
be  u«d  for  the  construction  of  access 
roads,  trails,  campgrounds,  and  other 
necessary  facilities.  These  expenditures 
will  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 
Therefore,  the  estimated  first  year  ex- 
penditure for  KS..  12870  has  been  placed 
at  $300,000.  This  is  a  small  expenditure 
for  the  values  involved,  and  the  benefits 
that  will  flow  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  HJl.  12870  is 
sound  and  brings  forward  a  concept  In 
public  land  management  that  has  been 
needed  for  a  long  time.  I  fully  endorse 
this  proposal  and  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  King  Range  National  Con- 
servation Area  in  the  State  of  California, 

The  King  Range  area  is  a  rough,  riig- 
ged  mountainous  area  in  Northern  Men- 
docino and  Southern  Humboldt  Counties 
in  Callfomia  Tliis  remote  and  roadless 
area  facing  the  Pacific  is  knov^'n  as  Cali- 
fornia's "unknown  coast"  and  is  most 
diiScult  of  access.  Most  of  tbe  existing 
roads  in  the  area  are  suitable  only  for 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles.  The  lands  In 
this  area  are  highly  valuable  for  a  wide 
variety  of  uses.  The  King  Range  offers 
opportunities  for  scenic  and  recreation 
values  with  spectacular  stretehes  of  sea- 
shore, beautiful  remote  beaches  and 
coves,  magnificent  forested  areas,  and 
many  species  of  wildlife.  In  addition,  the 
King  Range  area  is  adjoined  by  a  num- 
ber of  private  sheep  ranches  and  grazing 
is  an  important  use  of  the  area.  Mirung 
and  timber  resources  are  also  actively 
pursued  in  the  area. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  access  and  the 
land  ownership  patterns.  prot>er  man- 
agement of  the  pubhc  lands  in  the  area  Is 
complicated.  There  are  separate  parcels 
of  public  land  checkerboarded  and  other- 
wise intermmgled  among  private  hold- 
ings, and  small  parcels  of  private  lands 
isolated  uithin  public  holdings.  This  in- 
termingled and  complicated  laxixi  owner- 
ship pattern  obviously  does  not  permit 
efBcient  management  of  either  the  pri- 
vate or  public  lands. 

HJl.  12870  will  assist  in  the  effective 
administration  of  these  lands  under  mul- 
tiple use  principles  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
King  Range  National  Conservatian  Area. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary will  survey,  mvestlgate,  and  study 
an  area  of  51,000  acres,  which  includes 
approximately  31.000  acres  of  public 
lands.  The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
consolidate  and  manage  the  public  land.i 
in  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
and  developing  the  lands  and  their  re- 
sources in  accordance  with  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  land  use  plan. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
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•nd  Interests  In  lands  and  «3.SOO.0ao  for 
the  construction  o<  Improvements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  12870  Is  a  true  eon- 
serTatlOD  bill  based  upon  the  concept  and 
principles  of  multiple  use.  I  urge  the  rules 
be  suspended  and  the  bill  be  passed. 

Jir.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  Tleld? 

Mr.  SAYlOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  strongly  support  the  legislation 
before  u.'i  and  to  extend  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  Chairman  Aspihau..  Mr.  Sat- 
LOB.  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Barimc.  Mr  Kyl,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Interior  Committee  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  this  new  and  limo- 
vatlve  coniicrvatlon  measure. 

For  many  ye.ars.  we  hare  held  numer- 
ous meetings,  corresponded,  and  com- 
municated with  the  people  of  Humboldt 
County,  the  Mattole  Action  Committee, 
headed  by  Knowles  Clark  and  Ken  Bo»- 
coe,  the  Humboldt  Coimty  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors and  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  their  personnel. 
I  also  want  to  single  out  for  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  John  Oromala,  an  attorney 
from  Fortuna.  who  was  very  helpful  in 
coordinating  the  activities  as  we  worked 
out  the  finally  accepted  compromise  bill 
now  approved  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee and.  hopefully,  by  the  House  to- 
day. 

Our  Interior  Committee  staff  members, 
Sid  McParland.  Bill  Schaefer,  Charles 
Leppart,  and  Lee  McElv.iin,  have  given 
us  untold  man-hours  of  assistance,  for 
which  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful. 

I  believe  this  will  prove  to  be  a  proud 
day  in  the  history  of  Congress  because 
this  King  Range  conservation  package  Is 
a  real  conservation  gem  that  will  pro- 
vide much  in  the  way  of  benefits  to  the 
Americin  people  and  the  people  of  south- 
em  Humboldt  and  northern  Mendocino 
Counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  author  of  the 
measure  now  before  us.  HR.  12870.  to 
create  the  King  Range  Natloiutl  Con- 
servation Area.  I  would  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plain the  purposes  and  some  of  the  ]?ro- 
vlslons  of  the  legislation. 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  to  facilitate  the  land  exchange 
objectives  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  enhance  their  land  con- 
solidation objectives,  conservation,  and 
true  multiple  use  of  all  resources. 

The  present  ownership  pattern  In  this 
area  of  northern  California  Is  "checker- 
board" in  nature  with  intermingled  pub- 
lic and  private  ownership.  This  land- 
ownership  pattern,  has.  as  testimony  to 
the  committee  brought  out.  created  very 
serious  right-of-way  and  access  problems 
for  both  the  private  and  public  sector. 
In  addition,  this  pattern  has  limited  the 
ability  of  both  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  private  landowners  to 
properly  manage  their  lands. 

Of  the  total  acreage,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  controls  approxi- 
mately 31.500  acres,  with  the  remaining 
13,000  acres  held  in  private  ownership. 
Much  of  this  13.000  acres  will  be  ac- 
quired   through    exchange    (or    public 


lands,  outside  the  planning  unit,  located 
In  the  same  county.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  some  cash  required  to  make  up  the 
difference  where  land  values,  in  the  ex- 
change process,  do  not  come  out  even. 
The  legislation  authorises  $1,500,000  for 
this  purpose,  and  land  acquisition  when 
exchange  Is  not  feasible  or  practical. 

The  boundaries  of  the  conservation 
area  coincide  roughly  with  the  bound- 
aries of  the  BIATs  King  Range  plan- 
ning unit,  but  effective  management  of 
that  unit  is  hampered  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned "checkertward"  landownerahlp. 

The  present  use  of  these  land  units 
currently  is  livestock  grazing,  but  tres- 
passing and  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty by  those  attempting  to  gain  entry 
to  the  federally  held  lands  have  disrupted 
the  lives  and  economies  of  the  private 
landholders.  In  my  judgment,  this  legis- 
lation, now  before  the  House,  can  elimi- 
nate these  problems  to  a  large  extent,  If 
not.  in  fact,  entirely. 

By  the  use  of  the  exchange  method, 
outstanding  wilderness,  recreation,  and 
grazing  area  can  be  created  at  a  very 
minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  As  stated 
previously,  the  bill  authorizes  $1.5  million 
to  make  up  the  differences  in  price  that 
might  exist  in  the  values  of  the  lands 
being  exchanged,  or  for  acquisition.  In 
addition.  $3.5  miUion  is  authorized  for 
access  road  and  minimal  recreation  fa- 
cility development,  once  the  exchanges 
are  completed  and  the  lands  consolidated. 
Once  this  consolidation  is  completed, 
it  will  greatly  enhance  the  local  tax 
base,  since  the  private  land  units  will  be- 
come more  productive.  For  this  reason, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Humboldt 
County,  where  the  conservation  area  is 
located,  has  Indicated  its  complete  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

The  bill  also  has  the  support  of  the 
conservation  groups  that  recognize  the 
wilderness  and  recreation  potential  of 
the  area.  These  groups  have  endorsed 
this  concept  of  conservation,  one  that 
includes  all  aspects  of  conservation  In 
one  package,  because  of  the  uniqueness 
of  the  area. 

Local  residents,  as  well,  have  endorsed 
this  proposal  and.  as  a  matter  of  (act, 
they  have  joined  together  Into  a  commit- 
tee to  urge  the  Congress  to  take  action 
on  this  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
include  at  this  point  three  specific  areas 
of  concern  that  are  covered  by  the  com- 
mittee report:  namely,  condemnation  au- 
thority, predator  control,  and  land  clas- 
sification. The  following  are  taken  direct- 
ly from  the  report : 

1.   COHmKHAnOir   AITTHOUrT 

Tbe  oonuntttM  recognlsea  and  sgrMS  tlist 
limited  condemnation  auttiortty  is  neceasary 
to  «nAble  the  Seortary  to  pfopflrty  mAmig« 
the  area  and  to  aamue  that  future  usee  and 
actlvitlee  are  kept  In  harmony.  It  la  the  com- 
mittee's understanding,  however,  that  any 
aoqulalUon  of  private  property,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  wlU  b«  made  only 
when  there  la  a  clear  showing  that  the  use  of 
the  property  la  not  compatible  with  the 
ovetmll  purpoaee  and  objectlvee  of  the  pro- 
poeal.  It  IJ  the  committee's  understanding 
that  prior  to  acquiring  any  property  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  It  wlU  first  be  ap- 
praised at  lu  full  fair  market  value  and  an 
offer  to  purchase  made  oa  that  baala.  Ajoqul- 


Bltlon  by  condemnation  will  be  used  only 
when  other  methods  are  unsucceaaful.  As  In- 
dicated earlier,  one  of  the  unique  and  desira- 
ble features  of  BJl.  13870  la  the  continuation 
of  private  uses  and  activities  within  the  are*, 
a.  rxSH  ANB  OAMi  paiDAToa  coKraoL 

In  order  to  eetabUata  some  leglslauve  his- 
tory. I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  local  people  do  not  want  any  ciiange  In 
the  present  predator  animal  programs  in  ef- 
fect and  I  fuUy  support  their  position. 

The  committee  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions suggested  by  the  Department  pertain- 
ing to  fishing,  hunting,  and  predator  control 
within  the  area.  These  actlvlues  wUl  con- 
tinue under  the  applicable  laws  of  tlie 
United  Statee  and  the  state  of  California. 
Any  predator  control  measures  carried  out 
within  the  area  abould  recognize  and  give 
consideration  to  the  need  to  protect  private 
as  weU  as  pubUc  lands  and  Interests.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  may  restrict  or  prohibit 
any  or  all  such  activities  when  It  Is  necessary 
for  safety  or  proper  use  and  management  of 
the  area.  Except  in  emergenclee  any  change 
in  reguiatlons  or  use  will  be  made  In  ooop- 
eraUoQ  with  the  SUta  fish  and  gams 
department. 

S.   LAMD  CLASSiniD   FOS   KXCHAKOK 

In  adopting  the  amendment  for  the  olaaal- 
flcatlon  of  public  land  suitable  for  exchange, 
the  committee  reconunends  a  period  of  5 
rather  than  the  2  yeara  as  suggested  by  the 
Department.  Land  exchanges  frequenUy  In- 
volve long  and  complicated  negotiations,  and 
the  2-year  period  was  oonaldared  to  be  In- 
sufficient time  to  permit  many  exchange*  to 
be  completed.  The  oommilttee  expects  the 
Secretory  to  classify  tracts  of  public  land  as 
suitable  for  exchange  that  are  fully  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  land  values  in  the 
area  and  m  amounts  sufficient  to  encourage 
the  consummation  of  the  exchange  program. 

As  the  author  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  Indicate  my  strong  support 
for  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  as  de- 
scribed by  the  committee.  These  posi- 
tions are  the  restilt  of  8  years  of  working 
with  the  Department,  the  committee, 
and  those  who  wUl  be  most  affected  by 
the  creation  of  the  King  Range  National 
Conservation  Area,  the  residents  of  the 
county  and  county  government. 

This  conservation  area  would  be  the 
central  unit  in  my  regional  conservation 
plan,  which  I  have  termed  "Redwoods- 
to-the-Sea."  The  90th  Congress  author- 
ized the  northern  portion,  the  Redwood 
National  Park,  and  just  this  past  April, 
the  current  Congress  authorized  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  complete  the  Southern 
section,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore in  Marin  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  establishment 
at  the  King  Range  National  Conserva- 
tion Area,  coupled  with  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  Point  Reyes,  the  north 
coast  of  California  will  have  a  conserva- 
tion, recreation,  and  wilderness  complex 
that  will  be  second  to  none  in  the  world 
today. 

And.  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
proposal,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  creating  a  public  domain,  and  at  the 
same  time,  enhancing  the  local  tax  base, 
plus  providing  to  future  generations  a 
true  conservation  area  at  minimal  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Av- 
BERT) .  The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  th« 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HJL 12870.  as  amended. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BOnMDAR'7  OF  EVEROLADES 
NATIONAL  PARK,  FLA. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  (HJl. 
17789)  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the 
boimdary  of  Everglades  National  Park, 
Pla..  and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
land  therein,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization (or  such  ocquislUODS,  aa 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fdUows: 

HR   17788 

Be  U  enacted  »f  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresenfatttws  of  the  V^Ued  States  o/ 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That  section 
8(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  the 
boundary  ol  Evergladee  National  Park.  Flor- 
ida, to  authorlxe  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  acquire  land  therein,  and  to  provide 
for  the  tranefer  of  certain  land  not  Included 
within  said  boundary,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees".  approved  July  3.  1968  cn  Stat.  380) 
as  amended  (83  Stat.  134:  18  U.8.C.  4I0p). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "12.000.000"  and 
inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "S2a,000,000". 

Sac.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  said  Act  of  July  3,  1958.  la  amended 
by  Inserting  a  period  after  the  word  "other- 
wise" and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

The  SPEAKER  i>n>  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wUl  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado   <Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPDJALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House  Is  H  Jl.  17789 
which  was  Introduced  by  Representative 
Haiev  of  norida.  An  identical  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Fascxll,  and  a 
similar  bill  approved  by  the  other  body 
were  also  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Everyone  in  this  House  la  familiar  with 
the  Everglades  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Florida  which  this  legislation 
Involves.  It  ranks  among  the  most  out- 
standing areas  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, primarily  because  It  provides  the 
Ideal  habitat  for  birds  and  animals  rarely 
found  in  an;  other  put  o(  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  the  largest  subtropical  wilder- 
ness existing  today  In  North  America. 
Altogether,  it  Includes  a  little  more  than 
1.4  million  acres — practically  all  of  which 
has  been  donated  or  purchased  with 
(tmds  donated  by  the  State  of  Florida. 
Only  58.398  acres  within  the  park  boimd- 
krtes  remain  unacquired. 

When  this  area  was  first  authorized  In 
1934.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  park  In  excess  of  2 
million  Bcres  was  contemplated.  At  that 
time,  the  marshes  and  mangroves  were 
thought  to  be  almost  totally  useless  to 
man.  In  fact,  without  belittling  it.  this 
land  was  thought  to  be  strictly  (or  the 
birds. 


Times  have  changed  since  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  was  authorised. 
Lands  in  Florida  which  were  considered 
to  be  wastelands  two  or  three  decades  ago 
have  been  reclaimed  and  are  now  ex- 
tremely valuable.  This  is  the  situation 
which  confronts  us  In  the  Everglades  to- 
day because  even  though  the  lands  are 
largely  unimproved,  most  of  them  are 
prospectively  very  valuable. 

One  major  area,  which  contains  large 
blocks  of  land  in  private  ownership,  has 
already  been  subdivided  into  about  3,000 
ownerships.  These  are  located  in  an  area 
of  Intercoimected  waterways  containing 
some  of  the  significant  mangrove  shore- 
line and  estuarlne  areas  of  the  park. 
Their  development  for  residential  or  com- 
mercial purposes  would  seriously  Impair 
park  values. 

The  other  major  area  o(  prlv«tdy 
owned  lands  is  presently  devoted  pri- 
marily to  agricultural  uses.  When  the 
Congress  redefined  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  in  1958.  it  was  generaUy  believed 
that  farming  operations  were  harmless  to 
park  values  and  that  lands  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  need  not  he  act^uired. 
Now.  however,  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  pesticide  residues  and  fertilizers 
used  on  the  farm  lands  are  radically  al- 
tering the  ecology  of  adjacent  park  lands. 
Because  these  uses  are  determined  to 
the  values  which  the  park  was  created  to 
protect,  the  Membets  of  the  oommlttee 
(eel  that  the  remaining  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  park  boundaries  should 
be  acquired  promptly.  The  State  of  Flor- 
ida has  done  Its  share  to  make  this  park 
possible  and  the  Federal  effort  to  date 
has  been  relatively  small — Federal  acqui- 
sition funds  have  amounted  to  only 
about  $2,700,000.  Now.  Federal  action  la 
required  to  acquire  the  remaining  lands. 
It  is  expected  that  the  58.398  acres  re- 
maining will  require  an  Investment  of 
$20,000,000.  When  this  acquisttlcm  Is 
completed,  we  should  have  a  well-round- 
ed park  which  will  serve  the  public 
needs  (or  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  i«e- 
ommended  some  amendments  to  the  blU. 
0(  these,  only  one  Involves  the  substance 
o(  the  legislation.  It  repeals  the  language 
in  the  1958  act  which  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary (rom  acquiring  agricultural  lands 
and  other  lands  left  in  their  natural 
condition.  We  made  this  change  because 
of  the  acknowledged  advert  impact  of 
farming  activities  and  because  of  the  po- 
tenUally  harmful  effects  of  residential 
and  commercial  developments  within  the 
park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  this  park  Is 
an  extremely  valuable  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  that  it  w&nunts 
the  Investment  which  HJi.  17789  would 
authorize.  As  chatrTnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  QROBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASFINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 

the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  this 

land  in  whole  or  In  part  ever  been  held  by 

the  Federal  Oovemment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  land  came,  of 


coarse,  by  way  of  treaty,  and  the  Ever- 
glades themselves  were  a  part,  as  I  re- 
member my  history,  of  the  aresi  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians  at  one  time.  Then  a 
great  deal  of  It  was  turned  over  to  the 
State.  Whether  or  not  all  of  these  lands 
were  turned  over  to  the  State  at  that 
time  I  am  not  sure,  but  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  they  were,  so  that  the  State 
owned  the  lands  and  gave  out  patents 
to  the  lands  that  are  privately  owned  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Perhaps  if  I  used  the 
words  "ever  held  by  the  Government" — ^I 
did  not  mean  it  quite  In  that  sense.  I  am 
tj»nring  about  comparatively  recent 
years,  say  the  last  30  or  40  years  when 
we  really  began  the  establishment  and 
the  preservation  of  certain  lands  (or  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  The  land  was  held  by 
different  Indian  tribes,  the  State  at  Flor- 
Ida  and  private  individuals. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Tbai  Is,  it  was  prlntdy 
owned  land  at  one  time.  I  thsnk  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ASFINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

TTia-n 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  t/t 

(act.  after  this  park  boundary  wms  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
the  State  did  acquire  lands  and  donated 
them  to  the  Federal  Ooveirunent  (or 
park  purix»es. 

There  also  Is  some  question  here  ap- 
parently about  parts  o(  this  land.  It  has 
to  be  remembered  that  there  are  title 
holders  in  one  little  area  and  that  300 
and  some  odd  himdred  dollars  an  acre 
la  actually  a  very  low  price  when  one 
considered  that  those  sites  were  pur- 
chased as  prime  residential  sites  and  (or 
vacation  homes  In  these  prime  natural 
surroundings,  and  it  is  rather  amaylng 
that  the  price  is  as  low  as  it  is  actually 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  and  that  it  is  still 
available  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentletnan  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maiL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  on  the 
statement  be  has  made. 

I  want  to  say  that  1(  the  Ctorps  of  En- 
gineers had  not  drained  some  sections  of 
Florida  and  tnade  certain  that  this  land 
which  Is  now  being  purchased  fast  land. 
then  very  franklj'  we  would  not  have  to 
spend  all  of  this  money;  and  some  of  this 
Is  directly  attributable  to  the  mistake 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  made  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  Florida. 

But  with  the  program  that  has  now 
been  worked  out  between  the  Army  En- 
gineers and  the  Park  Service,  we  are  now 
assured  that  there  will  be  adequate  safe 
water  for  the  Everglades. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  HJl.  17789.  to  amend  the  act  fixing 
the  boundary  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Horida,  and  author- 
izing an  Increase  In  apprM)rlatlons  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  thereln. 

The  purpose  of  this  hill  Is  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  (or  the 
acquisition  of  lands  in  the  Everglades 
National  Park  by  $20  million.  The  in- 
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creased  authoruaUon  will,  when  appro- 
priated, pennlt  the  Bcquisltlon  of  58.398 
acres  of  privately  owned  land^  which 
threaten  the  character  and  ecology  of 
this  nationsil  parlc 

The  Everglades  National  Park  was  es- 
tablished In  1934  to  include  1,563,520 
acres  of  land.  At  that  time,  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  need  to  purchase  these  lands  for 
park  purposes  and  the  legislation  spe- 
cifically provided  no  appropriations  for 
land  acquisition.  Subsequently,  this  all 
changed  with  the  influx  of  people  and 
the  economic  progress  in  Florida.  Con- 
gress in  1958  was  called  upon  to  redefine 
the  boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  and  did  so  by  limiting  the 
park  to  encompass  1.400.533  acres  of  land 
and  providing  $2  million  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands. 

Within  the  1.400.533  acres  of  this  im- 
portant, unique  national  park  remains 
58,398  acres  of  privately  owned  lands  In 
two  general  areas  which  are  adversely 
threatening  the  future  of  this  great  na- 
tional resource  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  privately  owned  lands.  42.900  acres 
are  in  Monroe  County.  Fla..  and  have 
been  subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  future 
commercial  and  residential  development. 
The  other  lands,  an  area  of  22.138  acres. 
are  In  Dade  County,  Fla.  These  lands 
are  presently  In  agricultural  production 
and  the  application  of  biocides  and  ferti- 
lizers is  radically  affecting  the  animal 
and  plant  life  of  the  park.  These  lands 
must  be  acquired  to  assure  protection  of 
the  park's  ecosystem. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  preserve  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. In  1969.  approximately  1,187,000 
persons  visited  thl5  park.  The  Everglades 
National  Park  Is  known  the  world  over 
for  Its  subtropical  wilderness  and  Its 
uniqueness  to  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
as  stanch  supporters  of  this  legislation 
my  coUeainies.  GtmAtD  R.  Ford,  minority 
leader  in  the  House,  and  Rogers  Morton, 
of  Maryland,  a  former  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  now  national  Republican 
ch.5irman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  HR.  1T789  be  passed. 

Mr.  TATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  17789. 
by  our  friend  from  Florida  (Mr.  HiiXY) . 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
needed  to  complete  the  acquisition  of 
lands  within  the  Everglades  National 
Park. 

Creation  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1934.  At  that  time,  the  legislation  re- 
quired that  the  lands  and  waters  in- 
cluded in  the  park  be  acquired  by  dona- 
tion or  by  purchase  with  donated  ftmds. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  the  State  of 
Florida  transferred  by  donation  large 
acreages  to  the  Dnited  States  for  the 
park  and  donated  $2  million  to  acquire 
additional  lands  within  the  park  boun- 
daries, but  in  1958  it  became  apparent 
that  some  of  the  lands  would  have  to  be 
purchased  If  title  was  to  be  vested  In  the 
Federal  Government. 
At    that    time,    the   boundaries   were 


drawn  as  presently  defined  and  t2,000.- 
000  in  Federal  funds  was  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  acquire  tlie  lands  still  In 
private  ownersliip.  In  enacting  that 
legislation,  it  was  decided  that  the  act 
should  exempt  from  condemnation  any 
lands  being  Uied  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, lying  fallow,  or  being  retained  in 
their  natural  condition.  Any  other  lands 
could  be  acquired  as  funds  were  appro- 
priated. 

Last  year,  we  learned  that  only  about 
65,000  acres  of  land  in  the  park  remained 
unacquired — and  the  National  Park 
Service  had  an  option  on  6.640  acres  of 
that.  Because  the  option  was  considered 
to  be  very  favorable  to  the  United  States 
and  because  it  was  then  about  to  expire, 
legislation  was  Introduced  and  approved 
which  provided  only  the  8700.200  needed 
to  complete  that  single  transaction,  and 
the  larger  question  was  left  for  further 
consideration  Altogether,  this  made  the 
authorized  Federal  investment  in  this 
important  national  park  $2,700,000. 
Practically  all  of  this  amount  has  now 
been  appropriated  and  exiiended  and 
only  58,000  acres  remain  unacquired. 

Even  though  this  acreage  la  only  a 
fraction  of  the  entire  national  park.  Its 
acquisition  is  considered  to  be  extremely 
important.  As  everyone  knows,  this  is  a 
water  oriented  park.  It  is  the  home  of 
many  rare  and  endangered  species  of 
wildlife  as  well  as  many  more  common 
varieties.  Part  of  the  lands  involved  have 
been  subdivided  and,  if  dredged  and 
filled,  may  become  residential  and  com- 
mercial properties  completely  incom- 
imtible  with  the  park.  Most  of  the  other 
lands  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
and.  as  such,  are  subjected  to  the  use  of 
insecticides  and  fertilizers  which  are  said 
to  be  radically  altering  plant  and  animal 
life  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  which  indicated 
that  the  continued  private  use  of  the 
lands  within  the  park  boundaries  Is 
detrimental  to  the  ecological  system  in 
the  park.  Since  there  Is  a  delicate 
balance  in  this  area,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  assure  the  perpetiial  eSective- 
Dess  of  the  parklands.  This  can  only  be 
done,  we  believe.  If  the  remaining  pri- 
vately owned  lands  are  acquired  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

This  Is  a  luiique  park  which,  for  the 
most  part,  was  made  available  to  the 
Nation  with  a  minimum  Federal  Invest- 
ment. It  carmot  be  matched  anywhere 
in  tills  country  for  any  amount  of  money 
and  I  sincerely  feel  that  it  merits  the 
investment  which  Hit.  17789  calls  for 
at  this  time.  This  park  is  available  for 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
and  they  will  continue  to  come  to  see  It 
for  many  generations:  consequently.  Its 
value  In  the  future  will  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  It  Is  today.  For  thla  reason. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  HJl.  17789  and 
I  urge  Its  approval  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise 
In  support  of  a  bill  I  have  Introduced, 


H.R.  17789.  which  I  beUeve  to  be  of  great 
importance  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  but  also  to  the 
people  of  our  entire  Nation.  Tills  bill, 
which  Is  the  companion  bill  to  S.  2565, 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  Senator 
Spessaro  L.  Holiahi),  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  10,  1970,  would  amend 
the  act  fixing  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Everglades  National  Part.  Fla..  by  strlk- 
mg  out  the  figure  82  million  and  insert- 
ing $22  million  In  Its  place.  This  In- 
crease of  $20  mllUon  would  authorize  the 
purchase  of  the  remain  ng  58,398  acres 
of  privately  owned  lands  Inside  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  part  of  the 
long  history  of  the  Florida  Everglades 
which  Is  the  only  area  of  its  kind  In  the 
world.  Congress  first  expressed  Its  In- 
terest In  protecting  the  Everglades  in 
1939  when  It  passed  an  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  Congress  on  the  advis- 
ability and  practicality  of  establishing 
a  national  park  to  be  known  as  the 
Tropic  Everglades  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Florida.  As  you  know,  in  1934 
the  Congress  established  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  Since  that  time,  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  have  been  en- 
larged somewhat  as  our  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  the  Ever- 
glades has  increased. 

Last  October,  the  9lst  Congress  au- 
thorized the  National  Park  Service  to 
acquire  a  small  portion  of  the  private 
Inholdings.  some  6.840  acres  in  the 
Hole-ln-the-Donut  section  of  the  park 
known  as  the  Flagler  Tract,  on  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  held  an  op- 
tion which  was  to  expire  on  Novem- 
ber 18. 1969.  Because  of  the  timely  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation,  the  National 
Park  Service  was  able  to  purchase  the 
land  Involved  at  a  cost  of  $697,000,  the 
option  price  of  the  land. 

Unfortunately,  as  enacted,  the  original 
park  legislation  limited  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $2  million  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Inholdings  to  match  the  $2  million 
which  the  State  had  already  given.  To- 
day. I  am  asking  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Increase  from  the  $2  million  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1958  to  $22  mil- 
lion the  amount  to  acquire  all  of  the 
remaining  private  lands  within  the  park 
boundaries.  This  increase  of  $20  million  is 
the  amount  needed  to  acquire  the  In- 
holdings according  to  a  recent  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appraisal. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  I  believe  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  author- 
ize the  purcha.'je  of  these  lands.  Only  in 
recent  years  has  the  entire  country 
started  to  become  aware  of  the  profound 
Impact  such  natural  areas  as  the  Ever- 
glades has  on  our  water  supplies,  the 
ecological  balance  of  nature,  and  even 
our  climate.  As  long  as  there  are  pri- 
vately owned  lands  In  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  it  Is  subject  to  private  or 
commercial  Industrial  or  agricultural 
development — all  having  potentially  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  ecology  of  the  area. 
From  an  economical  standpoint  alone, 
it  behooves  us  to  go  ahead  and  acquire 
the  remaining  lands  at  a  reasonable 
price  before  further  Infiation  or  land 
appreciation  push  the  cost  upward. 
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The  value  of  the  Everglades  to  our 
country  is  Impossible  to  set.  The  Jungle, 
which  supports  a  multlmllllon-doUar 
sport  and  commercial  fishery  Industry,  Is 
the  natural  home  of  thousands  of  forms 
of  plant,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  Is  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  Americans. 
The  fresh  water  of  the  Everglades  mixes 
with  the  shoreline  brackish  waters  to 
support  larval  forms  of  fish  and  shrimp 
which  are  actually  harvested  many  miles 
away. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  supporting  HJl.  17789 
w  hich  will  do  so  much  to  insure  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  Its  many  bene- 
ficial effects  on  our  environment  are 
protected  for  our  and  future  generations 
to  enjoy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17789,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  additional  acquisition  of 
land  for  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

At  the  present  time,  some  58.398  acres 
within  the  park's  boundaries  are  still 
privately  owned  and  are  not  extensively 
used  for  commercial  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses. This  land  has  remained  unspoiled 
as  a  sanctuary  for  fish,  fowl,  and  wild- 
life and  It  must  be  preserved.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  now  to  authorize  money 
to  purchase  this  land  before  it  loses  Its 
natural  beauty  and  value  to  conserva- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  reported  out  a  bill  that  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  the 
remaining  property  within  the  park's 
boundaries.  I  cosponsored  a  bill  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  Florida  In 
3C  July  of  last  year  to  authorize  money  to 
2  be  used  for  the  option  to  buy  this  prop- 
erty. 

I  again  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  support  of  H.R  17789  before 
It  is  too  late  to  save  the  Everglades.  We 
now  have  the  option  to  purchase  the 
remaining  land.  We  should  move  forward 
and  purchase  the  land  now  before  the 
option  expires  and  the  land  becomes  too 
expensive. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  recall 
with  great  pleasure  the  bill  presented 
In  the  80th  Congress  when  I  was  in  the 
Senate  which  authorized  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  with 
Senator  Spxssxxd  L.  Hollahd  to  work 
with  President  Truman  on  this  legis- 
lation and  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  park  In  1947.  I 
have  great  personal  pride  in  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  possibly  can  to  preserve 
It.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  It  Important 
not  only  to  the  State  of  Florida  bat  also 
to  the  Nation.  The  Florida  Everglades 
Is  unique,  a  national  treasure,  and  a  na- 
tional trust. 

Congress  originally  contemplated  that 
all  lands  for  the  park  were  to  be  obtained 
by  the  United  States  by  public  or  pri- 
vate donation.  And.  subsequent  to  the 
authorization  of  the  park,  the  State  of 
Florida  donated  866.493  acres  of  land 
within  the  part  boundaries  to  the  United 
States  and  also  provided  $2  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  parklands. 

In  1958.  Congress  approved  legislation 


redefining  the  park's  boundaries  to  In- 
clude 1.400,533  acres  and  authorizing  $2 
million  for  the  acquisition  of  privately 
owned  lands  therein. 

Our  consciousness  and  concern  for  the 
ecology  of  our  environment  today  has 
confirmed  that  lands  uiied  for  Intensive 
agricultural  purposes  can  prove  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  ecology  of  an  area  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  Insecticides  and  fer- 
tilizers. We  must  protect  the  Everglades 
from  this  threat. 

The  additional  $20,000,000  authorized 
by  this  legislation  tor  acqulsiuon  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  in  the  Evergladu  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect this  treasure,  the  only  great  sub- 
tropical wilderness  in  North  America. 
It  contains  perhaps  the  most  fragile  and 
unique  plant  and  p^iT^pi  communities 
in  the  national  park  system.  Water-ori- 
ented, the  park  Is  famous  for  Its  rare 
reptiles  and  the  abundance  of  exotic 
flora  and  fauna,  which  has  attracted 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  worid.  In 
1969.  1,187,000  visitor  days  were  re- 
corded— more  than  a  twelvefold  Increase 
in  two  decades. 

I  concur  with  members  of  the  other 
body  who  have  already  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  land  acquisition  program 
by  their  passage  of  comparable  legisla- 
tion and  urge  the  House's  approval  of 
the  bill  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in 
supporting  additional  funds  to  complete 
the  land  acquisition  program  for  the 
Everglades  NaUonal  Park— H.R.   17789. 

This  extraordinary  park,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  United 
States,  is  famous  for  its  rare  reptiles  and 
bird  rookeries.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular parks  In  America,  and  Is  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  Florida's  tourist-oriented 
economy. 

It  is  critically  Important  that  the  re- 
maining privately  owned  tracts  In  the 
park  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible.  Ad- 
verse development  in  the  area,  and  in- 
creased use  of  pesticides  in  portions  now 
used  for  agriculture  endanger  the  deli- 
cate ecology  of  the  park. 

Therefore,  it  Is  essential  that  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  be  ac- 
quired to  preserve  this  priceless  natural 
asset  for  this  and  future  generations  of 
America. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  favorably  today  on  HJl. 
17789  and  thereby  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Jm  Haley,  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  fellow  member  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  would  provide  for  the 
acqulstloD  of  the  remaining  inholdings 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  As  a  sponsor  of  Identical 
legislation  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  urgent 
need  for  action  necessary  to  acquire  all 
private  Inholdings  and  prevent  any  fu- 
ture ecological  disruption  hi  the  park. 

The  Everglades  National  Park  was  first 
authorized  In  1934.  and  In  1947.  It  was 
officially  established  and  became  part  of 
our  national  parks  system.  In  1958.  ad- 
ditional legislation  was  enacted  to  final- 
ize the  boundary  of  the  park  and  au- 


thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  the  inholdings  within  that  boun- 
dary. The  legislation  In  1958.  which  I 
cosponsored  at  that  time,  authorized  a 
ceiling  of  $2  million  In  Federal  funds  for 
acquisition  to  match  the  (2  miUion  which 
the  State  of  Florida  had  already  given. 
In  addition  to  the  State's  gift  of  850.000 
acres  of  land  and  water. 

The  full  $2  milhon  authorized  in  1958 
has  t>een  appropriated  and  expended.  In 
addition,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Congress  acted 
expeditiously  last  year  In  approving  au- 
thorization for  an  additional  $700,300 
to  purchase  the  Flagler  Tract  within  the 
park.  The  Park  Service  had  obtained  an 
option  on  that  tract  which  would  have 
expired  without  acquisition  had  the 
Congress  not  acted  promptly  and  favor- 
ably as  it  did. 

Today,  some  58,398  acres  of  private  in- 
holdings remain  to  be  purchased  within 
the  boundary  of  the  park  in  order  to 
complete  acquisition.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  Uidicated  that  an  additional 
authorization  of  $20  million  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  this  acquisition. 

HJl.  17789  would  amend  the  1958  act 
by  fixing  the  boundary  of  the  park  and 
authorizing  the  ocquisltioD  of  land  there- 
in by  increasing  the  authorization  from 
$2  million  to  $22  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  vitally  important 
that  oU  private  lands  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Everglades  National  Pari  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  the  park  can  be  completed.  Con- 
tinued private  use  of  lands  within  the 
pork  is  detrimental  to  the  entire  eco- 
logical system.  We  are  all  famllar  with 
the  plight  of  the  American  alligator— 
and  the  problems  of  regulating  an  ade- 
qviate  water  supply  in  this  re«rion.  It  Is 
vital  that  all  lands  within  the  park's 
boundaries  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  so  that  we  can  pro- 
vide the  greatest  protection  of  the  land 
and  the  endangered  species. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  Congressman  Jm 
Haley  for  the  leadership  they  have  again 
demonstrated  in  congressional  efforts  to 
protect  our  natural  cnvironment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tayloi) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJt.  17789.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bUl,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
2565)  to  amend  the  act  fixing  the  bound- 
ary of  Everglades  NaUonal  Park.  Fla.. 
and  authorlzins  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  increase  the  author- 
ization tor  suob  acqulsltlans. 

The  Oerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bin.  as  fol- 
lows: 
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aasos 

Be  it  enteted  »y  ths  Senate  and  Bouee 

of  Representativea  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  in  congreet  aseembled.  Th»l  Bectlon 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  the 
boundary  of  Evergladee  W^Uonal  Paxk.  Flor- 
ida, to  fcuthociM  the  S«cr«t*ry  of  the  In- 
terior 60  ftoqulre  lend  therein,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  transfer  of  certain  lauda  zuH 
Included  within  aald  boundary,  and  for 
Other  purpoae*".  approved  July  a.  1W8  (73 
St»t.  2801.  is  amended  by  •trlklng  out 
"ta.000.0O0"   and   Uieertlng   in  lieu   thereof 

-»aa,ooo,ooo". 

Sbc.  3.  The  eeeond  eentence  of  section  3 
of  the  said  Act  of  Ju3y  3.  1968.  la  amended 
by  inserting  a  period  after  the  word  "other- 
vUe"  and  deleting  the  rsnalnder  of  the 
■entence. 

AMXzTOHDrr  omuD  at  ta~  tatv» 

Mr.  TAYliOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
ame  admen  t. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlor:  Strike 
oat  all  after  the  enaot^  clause  of  3.  3666 
axkd  Inaert  Ln  Ueu  thereof  the  proTtalona  of 
Tf  tt-  t778d.  u  paMed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <Hil.  17789)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  3AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimoua  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  BacoaD  on 
the  bills  H.R.  17789  and  B.R,  12870.  Jost 

passed.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PESINa  AND  ADJUSTING  RATES  OP 
PAY  FOR  PREVAILING  RATE  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
deck  the  blU  fHJl.  17809)  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,    with    a    Senate    amendment 
thereto,    and    concur    in    the    Senate 
amendinent. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment. 
•B  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  aoaeting  cUuae 
and  Ineert:  That  (a)  •ubchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter M  of  title  6,  United  Btates  Code.  1« 
am«nded  to  read  as  foDovi: 
"Buaciurxn  IV — ^PsnAzmro  Bats  Btrsms 
-I  5S41.  Policy  _ 

•^t  ts  the  policy  of  Congreea  that  rMee  of 
pay  of  pr«TaUlng  rate  employee*  be  tml- 
formly  fixed  and  adjusted  and  be  baaed  on 
prtndplefl  that — 

-  ( 1 )  there  will  be  equal  pay  for  subatan- 
UaUy  equal  work  for  all  employ—  wbo 
are  working  under  ■1tp"»''  condlUooiB  (tf  em- 
ployment In  all  egenoiee  within  the  aame 
wage  area; 

••{2)  there  will  be  reUtlve  difrerencea  In 
pay  within  •  wage  area  when  ttatfe  are  mb- 
atantlai  at  recognisable  dlffereooea  In  duttee. 


responalbUltles,   and    quallflcatlon   require- 
ments among  positions; 

"(9)  the  level  of  ratei  of  pay  will  be 
maintained  In  line  with  preTalUng  levels  of 
comparable  work  within  a  wage  area;  and 

■■  (4)  the  level  of  rates  of  pay  wUl  be  main- 
tained so  as  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
employees. 

"i  6342.  Definitions:  application 
"(»)  Pof  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 
"(1)     agency'   has   the  meaning  given   It 
by  section  5102  of  this  title; 
"(3)   'prevailing  rate  employee"  meims — 
"(A)   an  Individual  employed  in  or  under 
an  agency  in  a  recognized  trade  or  craft,  or 
other  skilled  mechanical  craft,  or  in  an  un- 
fiUlled.  seml&kmed,  or  skilled  manual  labor 
occupaUon,  and  any  other  individual  Includ- 
ing a  foreman  and  a  supervisor  In  a  posi- 
tion having  trade,  craft,  or  laboring  e:q>erl- 
ence  and  knowledge  ss  the  paramount    re- 
quirement; 

"(B)  an  eaoployee  In  tlie  Bureau  of  Bzigrav- 
Ing  and  Printing  whose  duties  are  to  per- 
form or  direct  manual  or  machine  operations 
requiring  special  skill  or  experience,  or  to 
perform  or  direci  the  oountlng.  examining, 
sorting,  or  other  verification  of  the  product 
of  manual  or  machine  operations; 

*'{C)  an  employee  of  a  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrumentalily  described  by  section 
3105(0)  of  this  utle:  and 

**(D)  an  employee  of  the  Vetetrazu'  Canteen 
Service.  Veteraoa*  Administration,  excepted 
from  ohapto-  fil  of  this  Utle  by  seotlon  fil03 
(c)  (14)  of  this  title;  and 

"  (3)  >oalUon'  means  the  work,  oonsutlng 
of  duties  and  responslbllltlee,  anlgnable  to 
a  prevailing  rate  employee. 

■'{b>  This  sub<diapter  applies  to  all  pre- 
ralUng  rate  employees  and  poeltlona  in  or 
under  an  agency.  All  such  employees  em- 
ployed within  the  United  States  shall  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  LAbor  certlflee  that  no 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  United  Sutaa  Is 
available  to  fill  the  particular  position.  Tlila 
subchapter  does  not  apply  to  employees  and 
poflltlons  described  by  section  6103(c)  of  this 
title  other  than  by  paragraphs  (7) ,  <a) ,  and 
(14)  of  that  section. 
"I  SS4S.  PreralUng  rate  determinations,  wage 

■chedules  

"(a)  The  pay  of  prevaUlng  rate  employees 
BjjiOi  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  aa  la  consistent  with  the  pubUo 
Interest  In  accordance  with  prevailing  rates. 
Subject  to  section  313(f)  of  tlUe  28.  the  rates 
may  not  be  less  than  the  approprUte  rates 
provided  by  section  aoO(a)  (I)  of  tttle  ».  To 
carry  ont  this  subsection— 

"<l)  the  Civil  Service  Oommlwlon  shall 
define  the  boundaries  of  individual  local 
wage  areas  and  deslgnaU  a  lead  sgeney  for 
each  local  wage  area: 

"(3)  a  lead  agency,  on  order  of  the  Com- 
mlHlon.  shall  conduct  a  wage  surrey  within 
the  local  wage  area,  coUaot  and  analyse  wage 
surrey  data,  and  develop  and  establish  wage 
schedule*;  and 

"  (S )  the  head  of  each  agency  having  pre- 
TalUng rate  employees  In  a  local  wage  area 
shall  fix  and  adjust  the  rates  of  such  em- 
ployees tn  that  area  In  acoozdance  with  the 
wage  schedules  established  by  the  lead  agency 
in  that  area. 

"(b)  Tb»  OommlsBlon  shall  order  full- 
loala  wage  surveys  every  second  year  with 
inttflm  surveys  in  alternating  years.  The 
OommlBslon  may  order  more  frequent  sur- 
veys when  Qondltlaos  so  suggest. 

"(o)  The  Commission,  by  regulation,  shall 
preeerlbe  practloes  and  procedures  for  con- 
ductlng  wsge  stirrays.  analysing  wage  survey 
data,  and  drvaloplng  and  establishing  wage 
aohedulML  The  regulattons  shall  prorlda — 

"(l)   that  w^ss  surveyed  by  those  paid 

by  private  employers  In  the  local  wage  area 

tor  stmHar  work  performed  by  regular  full- 

ttms  employees; 

'(1)  for  participation  •«  aU  ]**•!■  by  rep- 


resentatives of  employee  organisations  In 
every  phase  of  providing  an  equitable  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  eny?loyeee.  Including  the 
planning  of  the  surveys,  the  drafting  oi 
Bpeclflcatlons.  the  selection  of  data  coUee- 
ton,  the  collection  and  the  analysis  of  the 
data,  and  the  submission  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  for  wsge 
schedules  and  for  special  wage  achedulaa 
where  appropriate; 

"(3)  for  requirements  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wage  surveys  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  wage  schedules; 

"(4)  (A)  that  a  lead  agency.  In  making  s 
wage  survey,  shall  determine  whether  there 
exists  in  the  local  wage  area  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  oomparable  positions  In  private  in- 
dustry to  establish  wage  schedules  lor  the 
principal  types  of  positions  for  which  the 
survey  is  made,  and  thai  the  determination 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  take  Into  oon* 
sideraUon  all  relevant  evidence  including 
evidence  submitted  by  employee  orgsnlaa- 
tlons  reoognleed  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees In  the  area;  and 

"(B)  that,  when  It  Is  determined  that 
there  Is  an  Insuflldent  number  of  cmniis* 
rable  positions  In  private  Industry  to  estakK 
llah  the  wake  schedules,  the  lead  agency 
shall  establish  the  wx^ge  stdaedules  on  the 
basis  of  local  private  Industry  ratee  and  rate* 
paid  for  comparable  p>oaltlons  In  private  In- 
dustry In  the  nearest  wage  area  that  It  de- 
termines to  be  most  fiTniiRT  In  the  nattire 
of  Its  population,  employment,  manpower. 
and  industry  to  the  wage  area  for  which  the 
wage  survey  is  being  mode; 

•*(6)  (A)  that  each  grade  of  a  wag*  sohed- 
uls  have  4  steps,  the  first  step  at  M  per- 
cent of  the  preralllng  rate,  the  second  step 
at  100  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate,  the 
third  step  at  104  percent  of  the  prevailing 
rate,  and  the  fourth  step  at  106  percent  of 
the  prevailing  rate; 

"(B)  that,  with  satisfactory  work  perform- 
ance o*  an  acceptable  level  of  competence 
as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  an 
employee  advance  automatically  to  the  next 
higher  step  within  the  grade  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  pay  period  following  the 
completion  of— 

"(1)  30  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  serv- 
ice In  step  1; 

"(U)  78  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  lerv- 
loe  In  step  X  and 

"(lil)  each  104  calendar  weeks  of  continu- 
ous service  In  step  9;  and 

"(C)  that  the  benefit  of  sucoeeslve  step 
tncreaaes  ts  preserved  for  employees  wboea 
continuous  service  Is  Interrupted  tn  the 
public  Interest  by  eerrtce  vrith  the  armed 
forces  or  by  servloe  In  «»entlal  non-Oovem- 
ment  dvtllan  eoiployinent  during  a  period 
of  war  or  nattooal  «na>feney; 

"(6)  for  opKiBl  rates  and  schedules  as 
appropriate: 

"(7)  for  equal  rates  of  pay  for  the  same 
work  tn  the  same  local  wage  area: 

"(B)  for  pay  distinctions  in  keeping  with 
work  distinctions,  with  projwr  differentials 
as  determined  by  the  Oommleelon  for  duty 
Involving  unusually  severe  working  oondl- 
tlooj  or  unusually  severe  h&sards; 

"(0)  roles  goremlng  the  administration 
of  pay  fCr  ImUvldaal  employeee  on  appoint- 
ment, transfer,  prooaoUon.  demotion  (In- 
cluding retention  of  pay  rates  as  appropri- 
ate), and  other  AmUar  dbaagn  In  employ- 
ment statue;  and 

"(10)  for  a  oontlnolng  pTDgrsffl  of  systems 
jffMitttmm^rtf^  BDd  Improveme&t  designed  to 
keep  the  prermlUng  rate  system  fully  abreast 
of  ^^>i«wfiTn  ooodtttons.  (ffsctloas,  and  teoh- 
nlquss  both  In  and  out  ot  ttie  Oovemmant 
of  the  United  States. 

**|  0944.  SSectlTe  dau  of  wage  increaae:  r»- 

troaollvepay 

-(a)  BscAx  increase  in  rates  of  batfo  pay 

granted,  pursuant  to  a  waga  survey,  to  pc%- 

nOlng  rate  eai;doy«es  la  effaoUve  not  laMr 
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than  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  45th  day,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays,  following 
the  date  the  wage  survey  Is  ordered  to  be 
made. 

"(b)  Betroaottve  pay  Is  payable  by  reason 
of  an  Increase  in  rates  of  baslo  pay  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  aectlOD  only 
whan — 

"  (1)  the  Individual  ts  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing aervloe  tn  the  armed  forcee,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  order  granting 
the  Increass;  or 

"(3)  the  Individual  retired  or  died  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Inoreaae  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  order  granting  the  Increase, 
and  ody  for  serrloes  performed  during  that 
period. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subeectlon,  servloe 
In  the  armed  forces  Includes  the  period  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  the  mandatory  restora- 
tion of  the  Individual  to  a  poettlon  Is  or 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  govenunent  of  the  District  of  Oolumhla 
alter  he  Is  relieved  from  training  and  serv- 
ice. 

"(0)  For  purpoees  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Indi- 
vidual is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  this 
title,  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
refcsied  to  In  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  effective  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  order  granting  the  Increase.  However. 
fcr  an  employee  who  dies  or  retires  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  elective  date  of 
the  increase  and  ending  on  Itie  date  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  order  granting  the  Lncreaee, 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  Is  determined 
as  U  the  Increase  under  this  section  were  in 
affect  for  the  employee  during  that  period. 
**!  9340.  Betalned  rate  of  pay  on  reduction 
in  grade 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
dvU  Service  Oommlwilon.  and  subject  to  the 
llmltaUon  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
a  prevailing  rate  employee — 

**(1)  who  is  reduced  In  grade  from  a  grade 
of  a  wage  schedule; 

"(3)  who  holds  a  career  or  a  career-condi- 
tional appointment  In  the  competitive  serv- 
loe, or  an  appointment  or  equivalent  ten- 
ure In  the  excepted  service  or  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Oolumhla; 

"(3)  whose  reduction  In  grsde  Is  not  (A) 
caused  by  a  demotion  for  personal  cause, 
(B)  at  his  request,  (C)  effected  tn  a  reduc- 
tion In  force  due  to  lack  ot  funds  or  curtail- 
ment of  work,  or  (D)  with  respect  to  a  tem- 
porary promotion,  a  condition  of  the  tem- 
porary promotion  to  a  higher  grade: 

**<4)  who.  for  3  oontlnuotis  years  Imme- 
diately before  the  reduction  la  grade,  served 
(A)  Ln  the  same  agency,  and  (B)  in  a  grade 
or  grades  higher  than  the  grade  to  which 
demoted:  and 

"(6)  whose  work  performance  during  the 
a-year  period  Is  satisfactory  or  better. 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  the  rate  to  which 
be  was  entitled  immediately  before  the  re- 
duction In  grade  (Including  each  Increase 
In  rate  of  basic  pay  granted  pursuant  to  a 
wage  survey)  for  a  period  of  3  yeara  from  the 
effective  date  cf  the  reduction  la  grade,  so 
long  as  he — 

"(A)  continues  in  the  same  agency  with- 
out a  break  in  service  of  1  workday  or  more; 
"(B)    is  not  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  U 
basic  pay  by  operation  of  this  subchapter; 
and 

"(O)  is  act  demoted  or  reassigned  (I)  for 
personal  cause,  (U)  at  Ms  requaat,  or  (111)  In 
a  redootlon  In  force  due  to  a  laA  of  ftmda 
or  curtailment  of  work. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  a  pra- 
valllng  rate  employee  Is  entitled  under  sab- 
aeoUon  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
each  reduottan  tn  grade  to  which  that  sut>- 


aectlon  applies  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  minimum  rate  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  Is  reduced  under  each  reduction  Ln 
grade  to  which  that  subsection  applies  (in- 
cluding each  Increase  in  rate  of  basic  pay 
granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey);   and 

"(3)  the  difference  between  his  rate  im- 
mediately before  the  first  reduction  In  grade 
to  which  that  subsection  applies  (Including 
each  Increase  Ln  rate  of  basic  pay  granted 
pursuant  to  s  wage  survey)  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  that  grade  which  ts  8  grades 
lower  x**^r,  the  grade  from  which  he  was  re- 
duced under  the  first  of  the  reductions  in 
grade  (Including  each  Increase  tn  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  granted  ptirsuant  to  a  wage 
survey) . 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Oommlaslon  consistent  wlUi  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  ^i^a  section, 
an  en^Jloyee  who  Is  reduced  to  a  grade  of  a 
wage  schedule  from  a  posttloa  not  subject 
to  this  subchapter  Is  entitled  to  a  re- 
tained rate  of  basic  pay. 

"(d)  The  OommlHlon  may  preecrttie  reg- 
ulations governing  the  retention  of  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  an  employee  who  together 
with  his  position  Is  brought  under  this  sub- 
chapter. If  an  employee  so  entitled  to  a  re- 
tained rate  under  these  regulations  Is  later 
demoted  to  a  position  under  this  sub- 
chapter, his  rate  of  baslo  pay  is  determlnsd 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  t2ils  sec- 
tion. For  the  purixwe  of  th.ose  eubsectlozis, 
servloe  In  the  poeltlan  which  was  brougtii 
under  this  subchapter  Is  deemed  service 
under  this  subchapter. 
"I  5340.    Job  grading  system 

"(a)  The  Civil  Servloe  Oommlalon.  after 
consulting  with  the  agencies  and  with  em- 
ployee organisations,  shall  ewlelillwli  and 
maintain  a  Job  grading  systftm  for  poattlons 
to  which  this  subobapter  appllea.  For  the 
puzpoee,    the    Oommlslon    shall — 

"(1)  establish  and  define  Indtvtdual  oe- 
oupatlone  and  the  boundarlee  of  eckch  ooou- 
patlon; 

"(3)  establish  Job  titles  wttbln  oocupa- 
tlons; 

"(8)  develop  and  publish  Job  grading 
standards;  and 

"(4)  provide  a  method  to  aaure  oonslst- 
ency  In  the  application  of  Job  standards. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  from  time  to  time, 
shaU  revlirw  such  numbers  of  positions  In 
eacii  agency  as  will  enable  the  Oonunlsalon 
to  determine  whet2iar  the  agency  is  plaotng 
positions  In  occupations  and  grades  In  oon- 
formanoe  with  or  oonelsfnoy  with  pub- 
lished Job  standards.  When  the  Oommlaalan 
finds  that  a  position  is  not  placed  In  Ite 
proper  occupation  and  grade  in  ooofonaance 
with  publltfied  sundards  or  that  a  position 
for  which  there  Is  no  published  standards 
is  not  placed  in  the  occupation  and  grade 
consistently  with  pubUehed  standards,  It 
sbaU,  after  oonsultaUon  with  appropriate 
r^^et*i.\»  of  the  agency  concerned,  place  the 
position  tn  Its  appropriate  oocupaSon  and 
grade  and  shall  oertuy  this  action  to  the 
agency.  Tint  agency  shall  act  In  sccordanoa 
with  the  certtfleata.  and  the  oerttfloats  Is 
binding  on  all  administrative,  certifying, 
payroll,  disbursing,  and  socounting  "*"'^»^" 

"(c)  On  application,  made  m  accordance 
wlUi  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Oom- 
mlaslon, by  a  prwalltng  rat*  employee  for 
the  review  of  the  action  of  an  employing 
agency  in  placing  his  position  in  an  f»o- 
oupatlon  and  grade  for  pay  purpoeea.  the 
f^f^ww^ttsl^^n  shall^— 

"(1)  ssoertaln  currently  the  faota  aa  to 
the  duties,  responslblUtlas.  and  quallflcatloo 
raquirementf  of  the  position; 

"(3)  decide  whether  the  poslUcn.  has  been 
placed  In  the  proper  ocoupatlao  and  grade; 
and 

"(fl)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modtfy.  tn  ae- 
oordanoa  with  Its  dedHon.  the  aeOoo  of 


the  employing  agency  in  placing  the  position 
In  an  occupation  and  grade. 
The  OonunisBlon  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  Its  action  under  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subeectlon.  The  agency  shall  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  certlflcAte.  and  the  certlf- 
loate  Is  binding  on  all  administrative,  certi- 
fying, payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting  cf- 
fictals. 

"1 6347.  VMeral    Prevailing    Bate    Advisory 
Committee 

"(a)  There  is  eetabUahed  a  Federal  Pre- 
vailing Bate  Advisory  Committee  oocipOBed 
of— 

"(1)  the  Chairman,  who  shall  not  bold 
any  other  position  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  who  ahali  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  4-year  term 
at  a  rate  of  pay  equivalent  to  the  maTlmiim 
rate  for  the  Oeoeral  Schedule; 

"(3)  the  head,  or  his  designee,  of  each  of 
the  4  Ksecutlva  sgsnclea  (other  than  the 
Civil  Service  OommiaaliKi) ,  and  military  de- 
partments designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Servloe  CconmiMlan  from  time  to 
time  as  having  the  largest  of  prevailing  rate 
employees; 

"(8)  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Servloe  Oocn- 
mlsslon,  appointed  by  the  ChaixuMLn  of  the 
ClvU  Servloe  C-ommlsalozi;  and 

"(4)  6  repreeentatlves,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Servloe  Commissksi, 
from  among  the  employee  organisations  rap- 
reaantlng.  under  exclusive  reoognitton  cf 
the  United  states,  the  largest  numbers  of 
prevailing  rate  employeee  in  the  (-crvlce  of 
the  Oovemmect  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  In  Tnitving  appointments  of  repra- 
acntatlves  of  employee  organisations  under 
subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  ssctlon.  the  Chair- 
man at  the  Civil  Service  Oommission  shall 
appoint,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  nnmbar 
of  rapreecntatjvee  from  a  jjartlcular  em- 
ployee crganlaatlon  In  the  same  proportion 
as  the  number  of  prevailing  rate  employeee 
represented  by  siich  organl^uUon  Is  to  the 
total  number  of  prevailing  rate  employ aia  tn 
the  Oovemmeat  of  the  United  Stataa  and 
the  goverament  of  the  IHsCrlct  of  Columbia. 
K>wever,  in  any  case  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  3  reprassntativea  from  any  one  em- 
ployae  organisation  xuv  more  than  4  rep- 
raaantatlves  from  a  single  oouneU.  fedsra- 
tlcn,  alUanoa,  assodatloo  cr  affiliation  of  em- 
ployee organlaations. 

"(0)  Svary  seoood  year  the  Chairman  of 
ths  ClvU  Servloe  OoounisAan  shaU  review 
employee  organiaatlon  repreeentatlon  to  d»- 
tenDDlne  adequate  or  praparttonaal  nprasen- 
tatloo  under  the  guldellnas  of  sabsaottcn 
(b)  of  thU  ssotloo. 

"(d)  The  repreeentatlvee  from  the  em- 
ployee organlsatloDs  serve  at  ths  pleasure 
of  the  Ohaltman  of  the  CtvU  Service  Oom- 
mlaslon. 

"(e)  The  Oommlttee  tftall  study  the  pre- 
vailing rate  system  and  other  matters  perti- 
nent to  the  establishment  of  piwvalllng  rates 
under  this  subchapter  and,  from  time  to 
time,  advise  the  Civil  Service  CooimlBSlaa 
thereon.  Conclusloflas  and  '*'^'^*""*^" «****"»*# 
of  the  Oommlttee  ahali  be  fonnolaMd  by 
majority  vote.  The  C-ommlttee  ShaU  mate  aa 
ni^^mi^i  report  to  ^le  rvrtm  i«iixi  *j^i1  the 
RwaUlant  for  transmittai  to  CoogreK.  In- 
cluding recommendations  and  other  matters 
eoaaldsrsd  appropriate.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  include  In  ths  ■""*>*!  report 
TtfnTmnimf1atJ"nft  and  other  mattsfs  he  oon- 
sldscB  appropdata. 

"(f)  Tba  Committee  tfiau  mast  at  Um 
ean  of  ita  Gbalzman.  Howavsr,  a  spsdal 
■nesting  shall  be  TialliM  by  the  Chatrmeji  If 
a  ma}orlty  of  the  mambers  makes  a  wiltten 
request  to  ft*^"***— ■  matters  within  the  pur- 
vlav  of  the  OotnaUttse. 

"(g)  lismbsn  of  the  Committee  (othw 
than  ssnployae  organlaatloci  representatives 
and  the  Chairman)  serve  without  artrtinnfful 
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amy  Employee  or»»iili«ilan  membera  »«  not 
enilUM  to  p»y  trom  ite  Oo»«mment  ol  the 
Oolted  States  lor  services  rendered  to  the 
Committee. 

ibl  The  ClvU  Service  Commission  5n»u 
provide  such  derloU  and  prole»»lon«l  per- 
sonnel u  tHo  Committee  considers  appro- 
priste  and  necessary  to  carry  out  lu  Junc- 
tions under  this  «ul>chapter  Such  personnel 
shiU  he  responsible  solely  to  the  Committee. 
•■)  5348    c»twa  or  vissKJ 

•  (a>  Except  as  provided  by  suheectlon  (bl 
or  this  section,  the  pey  o!  offlcers  and  mem- 
bers or  crews  of  vessels  excepted  trom  chap- 
ter 51  01  this  title  by  section  61W(CHB)  ot 
thU  utle  shall  b*  Bied  and  adjusted  from 
ume  to  tune  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vallln*  rates  and  practices  in  the  maritime 
Industry. 

•lb)  Vessel  employeaa  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  may  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  wage  pracUcea  ol  the  maritime 
industry."  ... 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  IV  ot  chap- 
ter  53    of   utle    5.   Cnllsd    States   Code,   u 
amended  to  rtaa  aa  follows: 
StTBcHsrna   IV.— PstvsiUNo   R»t»  Shvicb 

■SMI  Poller- 

■■634J.  Deamtlons:  application 

"5343.  PrevalUnf  rate  determinations;  wage 

scbedulce. 
■5344.  EBectlve  date  of  wage  Increase:  retro- 
active pay. 
•■&345    Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reduction  In 

grade. 
•■5346.  Job  grading  syxtem. 
•5347.  Federal     PrevaUlng     Bate     Adrteory 

Committee 
•■534«   Crews  ot  vessels  -.  .  „  .  ^ 

Sac.  a  Section  .loeicl  111  of  title  S.  United 
states  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  ■•(other 
than  subchapter  tv  ot  chapter  53  and  sec- 
tion •n54  of  thU  title)"  immediately  fouow- 
ing  "laws". 

Sac.  3.  SecUon  5SJ7  of  utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  Btrlkl&g  out  the  words  "to  which 
this  section  applies'  wherever  they  appear  In 
subsection  Ibl  and  Inserting   -to  which  that 
subsection  sppUes"  In  place  thereof;  and 
12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(cl   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
(^vll  Service  Commission  consistent  with  the 
provisions  ot  subwcUons  Is)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,   an   employee  who  Is  reduced  to  a 
grade  of  the  Oenersl  Schedule  from  a  posi- 
tion to  which  this  subchapter  does  not  spply 
IS  enutled  to  a  retained  rate  ot  basic  pay.^" 
Sk.    4     SeeUon    5Mll3)(sll     of    Utle    S. 
United  SUtcs  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  .    .     J       J 

"(111  an  employee  whose  pay  Is  nxod  end 
adjusted  trom  time  to  Hroe  In  accordance 
with  preTalllng  rates  under  subchapter  IV 
ot  chapter  53  ot  this  title  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  admlnlstraUve  authority  serving 
the  same  purpose,  except  as  provided  by  sec- 
uon  5544  ot  this  tiue:'. 

Ssc.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  W44 
(al  ot  tlUe  6.  united  States  Code.  U  smendsd 
to  read  as  lollows:  ■•An  employee  whose  pay 
Is  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates  under  sec- 
Uon  5343  of  this  utle.  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  admlnlstiaUve  suthorlty  serving 
the  same  purpose.  U  enUtted  to  overtime  pay 
tor  overtime  wort  In  excess  of  B  hours  a  day 
or  40  hours  a  weeL". 

Sac.  e.  aectlonnOKal  (II  ot  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  by  inserting  'other 
than  an  employee  whoae  pay  Is  died  and  sd- 
luated  from  time  to  time  in  sccordanoe  with 
peevalllng  ratea  under  s«:aon  5343  of  this 
Utle  or  by  a  wage  board  or  similar  admlnls-- 
trmUve  authority  serving  the  same  purpose" 
Immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

SBC.  7.  (s)  Section  eiM  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 


(b)  The  analysU  ot  chspter  61  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Ckide,  u  amended  by  striking 
out — 

■6103.  Eight-hour  day;  40-hour  workweek: 
wage-board  employeee.^^. 
Sic  8  Section  7154  (b>  of  Utle  5.  United 
SMtes  code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3'  and  Inserting 
■subchapters  UI  and  rv  ot  chapter  S3"  m 
place  thereof. 

Sic.  B.  la)  An  employees  inlUal  rate  of  pay 
on  conversion  to  a  wage  schedule  esUb- 
llshed  pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under  con- 
version rules  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  decrease 
the  exlsung  rate  ot  bsslc  pay  of  any  present 
employee  subject  thereto. 

(b)    The  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  agreements 
presently  In  effect  as  a  result  ot  negotiations 
between   departments   and    agencies   of    the 
Government  ot  the  United  States,  or  subdi- 
visions thereof,  and  organised  employees.  It 
Is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  through  ne- 
goUaUons    between    the     Commlselon.     the 
heads     of     those    agencies     relerrsd    to     In 
clauses    ill-(vlll)    ol   secUon    610a(a)(l)    ot 
title  5.  United  states  Code,  and  the  organlMd 
employees,  that,  m  due  time,  aherever  feeel- 
ble.  aU  prevailing  rate  employies  be  corered 
by  the  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act- 
Sac    10    The  provisions  of  section   1-9  ot 
this  Act  are  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Btst  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
except  that.  In  the  case  ot  Uioee  employees 
referred   to  In  secUon  SJ4a(a)(ai    (C)    and 
(Di     ot    title    S.    United    States    Code     (as 
amended  by  the  first  secUon  of  this  Act). 
such  provisions  are  effective  on  the  first  day 
of   the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after    one    hundred    and    eighty    days   after 
such  date  ot  enactment  or  on  such  earlier 
date  (not  earlier  than  ninety  days  alter  such 
date  of  enactment)  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlsalon  may  prescribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
»MT).  Is  there  obectlon  to  the  reijuest 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
Is  heard. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  DE- 
CEIVES PUBLIC  ON  SPECIAL  DE 
LIVERY  SERVICE 


'  Mr-  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
anci  Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  BIAOGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  ob- 
ligated to  Inlonn  this  body  of  the  great 
fraud  and  deception  of  the  American 
public  that  Is  taking  place  every  day  in 
the  post  oJBces  of  the  Nation.  Under  the 
guise  of  selling  special  deUvery  service 
for  an  extra  special  delivery  fee  of  49 
cents  the  new  Postal  Service  merely  ren- 
ders ordinary  flrst-class  delivery  In  re- 
turn, purchasable  at  6  cents. 

The  city  of  New  York,  for  example, 
which  accounts  for  over  13  percent  ot  all 
special  delivery  letters,  saw  a  massive 
cutback  In  Its  service  earlier  this  month. 
This  follows  a  similar  cutback  ordered 
by  the  Postmaster  General  a  year  ago. 
Now.  mind  you.  all  this  under-the-coun- 
ter maneuvering  Is  accomplished  very 
quietly.  But  despite  this  constant  chip- 
ping away  at  the  services  offered  the 
public,  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  was 
still  able  to  Justify  a  50-percent  Increase 


In  Its  special  delivery  rates  In  July  1969. 
In  light  of  this  deplorable  deception 
of  the  public,  last  week  I  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Elmer  Slaats,  to  order  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Investigation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  fraudulent  practice. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  if  a  pri- 
vate corporation  were  engaging  in  such 
activity,  the  Justice  Depaitment  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  not 
hesitate  to  swoop  down  and  intervene  in 
the  Interest  of  the  public.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  demand  any  less  honesty 
from  our  public  corporations  or  Govern- 
ment departments. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wUI  Join  with  me 
in  demanding  that  Postmaster  General 
Wlnton  Blount  restore  proper  special  de- 
livery service,  which  is  being  bought  but 
not  received  by  the  public,  or  eliminate 
it  and  the  charge  altogether.  I  will  In- 
clude copies  of  my  correspondence  to 
Mr.  Staats  and  Mr.  Blount  at  this  point 
in  the  Rzcoas. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Sxpraisaza  17.  ino. 
Hon-  Elmes  B.  STAS^rs. 

ComprroUer  Otntrtl  0/   tht   tfnUed  Slates, 
General  Accounttng  Otic,  Wathinfton, 
D.C. 
DsAS  Ma.  StssTa:  I  urgently  request  that 
you  Initiate  an  immediate  InvesUgatlon  of 
the  VS.  Postal  Service  special  deUvery  mall 
service.  I  have  reason   to  believe   that  the 
recently  established  poUcy  ot  the  post  office 
consUtutes   a  fraudulent  practice. 
The  facts  are  these : 

1.  Special  delivery  mall  aervloe  Is  being 
curtailed  in  numerous  areas  of  the  country. 
In  four  New  York  counties  special  delivery 
service  runs  were  reduced  from  eight  to  four 
a  day.  In  Manhattan,  which  recelvee  13  pet- 
cent  ot  all  ^>eclal  deUvery  letters,  the  service 
was  reduced  trom  13  to  8  a  day  in  the  busi- 
ness district. 

3.  Postal  patrons  pay  45  cents  for  special 
delivery  service  but  In  moat  Instances  are 
routinely  provided  with  ordinary  first  class 
mall  deliveries  in  spite  of  this  extra  charge. 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  my  recent  pubUo 
statement  on  this  matter  and  a  letter  to  Pnat- 
master  Oenersl  Wlnton  Blount  tor  your  m- 
tormstion.  Please  advise  me  of  your  action  as 
soon  as  possible. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Msazo  BiAOGX. 


ScrmsBxa  17,  1070. 
Hon  WunoK  M.  BtonXT, 
Postmaster  General. 
Waihtrtffton,  D.C. 

Diss  Ma.  Bi.ount:  I  must  vigorously  ob- 
ject to  the  recent  order  reducing  special 
delivery  mall  service  In  New  York  City  and 
prevlouB  orders  curtailing  special  deUveries 
across  the  country.  Such  acuon  amounu 
to  a  fraudulent  denial  ot  services  tio  those 
poetal  patrons  who  pay  for  and  believe  they 
would  receive  something  more  than  Just  reg- 
ular mall  deUvery.  I  am  saklng  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  to  InvesUgaU  this  mat- 
ter immediately.  A  oopy  ot  my  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  U  encVoeed  for  your  fur- 
ther intormauon. 

True  special  delivery  service  is  urgently 
needed.  especiaUy  in  New  York  City  and  other 
large,  urban  areas.  1  therefore  urge  you  to 
rescind  the  order  and  reslors  special  deUvery 
service  to  a  level  required  to  handle  thU  de- 
mand, especially  in  high  volume  area*  such 
as  New  York  City. 

Awaiting  youi  early  reply.  1  am. 
amomiy  youn. 


September  21,  1970 
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OPEN  LETTER  FROM  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER  ON  CAMPUS  PROTESTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  today's 
date,  September  21,  the  very  able  and 
talented  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  for 
the  United  Press  International,  has  writ- 
ten an  open  letter  to  college  students. 
In  It  he  pinpoints  eight  ploys  used  by 
radical  extremists  In  their  efforts  to  steer 
Justifiable  campus  protests  Into  violent 
and  destructive  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  Important 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
others  who  are  Interested  should  read 
this  open  letter,  and  I  Include  It  in  the 
RxcoRS  In  Its  entirety: 

Opsn  Lrrrix  ■ro  Colubgb  S-nTDirrra 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Pederal  Bureau 

of  Investigation) 

(Nora. — In  the  following  Open  Letter  To 
CoUege  Studenta,  P3I  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  pinpoints  eight  ploys  used  by  radical 
extremlsu  in  their  efforts  to  steer  Justifiable 
campus  protest  Into  violent  and  destructive 
channels. ) 

As  a  ld70  college  student,  you  belong  to 
the  best  educated,  most  sophisticated,  most 
poised  generation  lu  our  history. 

The  vast  majority  of  you.  Z  am  convinced, 
sincerely  love  America  and  want  to  make  it 
a  better  country. 

You  do  have  Ideas  of  your  own — and  that's 
good.  Tou  see  things  wrong  In  our  society 
which  we  adulu  perhaps  have  minimized 
or  overlooked-  You  are  outspoken  and  frank 
and  hate  hypocrisy.  That   Is  good  too. 

There's  nothing  wrong  vrtth  student  dis- 
sent or  student  demands  for  changes  In  so- 
ciety or  the  display  of  student  unhappiness 
over  aspects  ot  our  national  policy.  Student 
opinion  Is  a  legitimate  aspect  ot  public 
opinion  In  our  society. 

But  there  is  teal  ground  tor  ooncem  about 
the  extremism  which  led  to  violence,  law- 
leesness.  and  disrespect  for  the  rights  ot 
others  on  many  oollege  campuses  during  the 
past  year. 

The  extremists  are  a  small  minority  of 
students  and  faculty  membcce  who  have  lost 
faith  In  America-  They  ridicule  the  flag,  poke 
fun  at  American  InstltuUons,  seek  to  de- 
stroy our  society.  They  are  not  Interested 
In  genuine  reform.  They  take  advantage  of 
the  tensions,  strife,  and  often  leglUmste 
frustraUons  of  students  to  pnunote  campus 
chaos.  They  have  no  raUonal.  InteUlgent 
plan  of  the  future  either  for  the  umveialty 
or  the  NaUon. 

The  extremists  are  ot  wide  variety:  adher- 
ents ot  the  Students  tor  a  DemocraUc  So- 
dty  (SDS)  including  the  Weatherman: 
members  of  the  Young  Socialist  AlUance 
(USA),  the  Trotskylst  youth  group;  the 
Communist  Party's  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League  (YWLL).  Or  they  may  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Student  MobiUsatlon  OHn- 
mlttee  to  Snd  the  War  In  Vletnsm  (SMC), 
a  Trotskyist-domlnated  anUwar  group. 

Many  are  not  associated  with  any  naUonal 
group.  The  key  point  Is  not  so  much  the 
IdentlflcaUon  of  extremists  but  learning  to 
recognize  and  understand  the  mentality  ot 
eitremlsm  which  iMilevee  In  vlolenoe  and 
destrucUon. 

Based  on  our  experience  In  the  FBI.  here 
are  some  ot  the  ways  In  which  extremists 
win  try  to  lure  you  Into  their  actlvlUes: 

1.  They'U  encourage  you  to  lose  respect  tor 

your  parents  and  the  older  generation.  This 

wUl  be  one  ot  their  first  attacks,  trying  to 

cut  you  oft  trom  home.  You'U  hear  much 
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about  the  "tsllures^^  and  '■hypocrisy^'  of  your 
psrents  and  their  friends.  The  older  gen- 
eration has  made  mistakes  but  your  parenta 
and  mllUons  of  other  sdults  worked  hard, 
built,  sacrificed,  and  suffered  to  make  Amer- 
ica what  it  Is  today.  It  Is  their  country  too. 
You  may  disagree  with  them,  but  don't  dis- 
credit their  contributions. 

a.  They'U  try  to  convert  you  to  the  Idea 
that  your  college  is  "irrelevant"  and  a  "tool 
ot  the  Establishment."  The  attack  against 
the  ooUege  admlnlstrauon  often  Is  bitter, 
arrogant,  and  unreasoning.  SOSers,  foe  ex- 
ample, have  sought  to  disrupt  the  coUegea  by 
demanding  the  right  Co  select  proteasora, 
determine  the  curriculum,  and  set  grading 
standards. 

3.  They'll  ask  you  to  abandon  your  baste 
common  sense.  Campus  eitremlsm  thrives  on 
spacious  generallKatlons.  vvUd  accusaUons, 
and  unverified  aUegauons.  Oxnpiei  Issues 
ot  state  are  wrapped  In  slogans  and  cUcbss. 
Dogmatic  statemente  are  Issued  as  It  they 
were  the  final  truth.  You  should  oaretuUy 
examine  the  facts.  Don't  blindly  follow 
courses  of  acUon  suggested  by  extremists. 
Don't  get  Involved  in  a  cause  Just  because 
it  seems  "tashlonahia"  or  the  "thing  to  do." 
RaUonal  discussion  and  rational  analysis  are 
needed  more  than  ever  before. 

4.  They'U  try  to  envelop  you  in  a  mood  ot 
negativism,  pessimism,  and  alienaUon 
toward  yourself,  your  school,  your  Nation. 
This  Is  one  ot  the  most  insidious  ot  New  Lett 
poisons.  SDS  and  lu  allies  Judge  America  ex- 
clusively from  Its  fiaws.  They  see  nothing 
good,  positive,  and  construcUve.  This  leads  to 
a  ptiUosophy  of  blttemees,  defeatism,  and 
rancor-  I  would  Uke  you  to  know  your  coun- 
try more  Intimately.  I  would  want  you  to 
look  tor  the  deeper  unifying  forces  In  Amer- 
ica, the  moods  ot  national  character,  deter- 
minauon.  and  sacrifice  which  are  working  to 
correct  these  flaws.  The  real  strength  ot  our 
NaUon  Is  the  power  of  morality,  decency,  and 
conscience  which  ngbta  the  wrong,  corrects 
error,  and  works  for  equal  opportunity  under 
the  law. 

6.  They'U  encourage  you  to  disrespect  the 
law  and  hate  the  law  enforcement  officer. 
Moat  coUege  students  have  good  friends  who 
are  police  officers.  You  know  that  when  ex- 
tremists caU  the  police  "pigs"  they  sre  vrrong. 
The  officer  protects  your  rights.  Uvea,  and 
property.  He  u  your  friend  and  he  needs  your 
support. 

6.  They'U  teU  you  that  any  actlaa  Is  hon- 
orable and  right  It  It's  "sincere"  or  "tdsalls- 
Uo"  la  motivation.  Here  Is  one  of  the  most 
seductive  of  New  Lett  appeals — that  Is  an 
arsonist's  or  anarchist's  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  If  he  feels  he  Is  doing  something  tor 
"humanity"  or  a  "higher  cause,"  then  his 
act.  even  if  illegal,  is  Justifiable.  Remember 
that  acts  have  consequences.  The  alleged 
sincerity  of  the  perpetrator  does  not  shsolve 
him  from  responsibiUty.  His  sets  may  affect 
the  rights,  lives,  and  property  of  others.  Just 
bemg  a  student  or  being  on  campus  does  not 
automatically  confer  immunity  or  grant  U- 
cense  to  violate  the  law.  Just  because  you 
dont  like  a  law  doesnt  mesn  you  can  vio- 
late It  with  Impunity. 

7.  They71  ask  you  to  believe  that  you,  as 
a  student  and  citizen,  are  powerless  by 
democraUc  means  to  effect  change  In  our  so- 
ciety. Remember  the  books  on  American  his- 
tory you  have  read.  They  teU  the  story  of  the 
creative  self-renewal  ot  this  Nation  through 
change.  Public  opinion  time  otter  time  has 
brought  new  policies,  goals,  and  methods. 
The  Individual  Is  not  helpless  or  caught  in 
"bureaucracy"  as  these  extremists  claim. 

8.  They'll  encourage  you  to  hurl  bricks  and 
stones  instead  of  logical  argument  at  those 
who  disagree  with  your  views.  I  remember 
an  old  saying:  "He  who  strikes  the  first  blow 
has  run  out  ot  ideas."  Violence  Is  as  ancient 
OS  the  cave  man;  as  up-to-date  aa  the 
Weatherman-   Death   and   injury,   fear,   dis- 


trust, animosity,  polarisation,  oounter- 
vtolence — these  arise  trom  vlolenoe.  The  very 
use  of  violence  shows  the  paucity  ot  rational 
thought  m  the  SDS.  its  inability  to  come  up 
with  any  InteUlgent  critique  ot  our  society. 

PereonaUy,  I  don't  think  the  outlook  for 
campus  unrest  this  year  Is  as  bleak  as  some 
prt^hets  of  pessimism  proclaim.  The  situa- 
tion at  some  coUegee  is  serious,  but  certainly 
not  hopeless. 

Along  with  millions  ot  other  adulu.  I'm 
betting  on  the  vast  majority  of  studenu  who 
remain  fair-minded,  tolerant,  Inquialtlve,  but 
also  firm  about  certain  basic  principles  ot 
human  dignity,  respect  tor  the  rights  ot 
others,  and  a  willingness  to  learn.  I  am  con- 
fident our  faith  has  not  been  misplaced. 


FEDEaiAL  EMPLOYEES  PROSELYTED 
BY  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exteiKi  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extisneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
means  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  EStecutive  Order  11552,  signed  by 
the  President  at  the  CaUfomia  White 
Bouse  on  August  24,  1970. 

The  Executive  order  deals  with  details 
of  transfers  of  Federal  employees  In  In- 
ternational organizations. 

nnder  the  order,  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  ordered  to  provide  leadership  and  co- 
ordination for  the  Pederal  Government 
to  increase  and  Improve  its  participation 
in  international  organizations  through 
transfers  and  details  of  well  qualified 
Federal  employees. 

It  further  provides  "each  agency  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  to  the  maximtim  ex- 
tent feasible — assist  and  encourage  de- 
tails and  transfers  of  employees  to  in- 
ternational organizations"  and  then  sets 
forth  certain  poUcies  and  procedures  in- 
cluding leaves  of  absence  for  Interviews. 
with  full  pay.  and  discretionary  approval 
and  pay  of  ofBclal  travel  within  the 
United  States  for  such  an  interview. 

It  thOB  appears  that  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  no  longer  in  competition  with 
the  international  boys,  but  rather  our 
Federal  employees  are  being  hand  se- 
lected to  staff  the  one-world  supergov- 
emment  And  again,  of  course,  all  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  full  text  of 
tbe  Executive  order,  as  it  appeared  In 
the  weekly  compilation  of  Pi«sldentlBl 
Documents  for  the  week  ending  Satur- 
day. August  29.  1970.  at  page  1110: 

[Kxeouuve  Order  lissa.  Aug.  at.  ISTO) 

DcTsxta  ajn  Tassrevaaa  or  FDxaaz.  KMPS.OTaxB 

TO  iNTXBMATioirax.  OocAMizsnoKa 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  section  301  ot  title  S  and  section  3S84  of 
tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  foUovrs : 

Sacnoiv  1.  Lead«r«)ilp  atui  coordination. 
The  Secretary  ot  State  shau  provide  leader- 
ship and  coordination  for  the  effort  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  to  Increase  and  improve 
Its  participation  in  international  organiza- 
tions through  transfers  and  details  ot  weU- 
qualifled  Pederal  employees,  and  shall  de- 
velop policies,  procedures,  and  programs  con- 
alstant  with  this  order  to  advance  and  en- 
courage such  participation. 

Sxc.  a.  Federal  affency  cooperation.  Bach 
agency  in  the  executive  brailch  ot  the  Psd- 
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erml  Oovemment  shall  to  the  mazlniuzn  ex- 
tent feasihlB  and  with  due  regard  to  It«  man- 
power requlrementB  assist  and  enoonra«e  de- 
tails and  transjera  of  employees  to  interaa- 
donal  organizatlona  by  obeerring  the  follow- 
ing policies  and  procedures:  

(1)  Vacancies  in  International  organiza- 
tions shall  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  well- 
qualified  egency  employees  whoee  abUltlee 
and  levels  of  responaibiiity  in  the  Federal 
service  are  commensurate  with  thoae  re- 
quired to  fill  such  vacancies. 

(2)  Subject  to  prior  approval  of  hia  agency, 
no  leave  ahall  be  charged  sn  employee  who 
is  absent  for  a  maJdmum  of  three  days  for 
interview  for  a  proposed  detail  or  transfer 
at  the  formal  request  of  an  international  or- 
gaiueatlon  or  a  Federal  official,  an  agency 
may  approve  official  travel  for  necessary 
travel  within  the  United  Stetea  In  connec- 
tion with  such  an  Interview. 

(3)  An  agency,  upon  request  of  an  ap- 
propriate authority,  shall  provide  interna- 
tional organleatlons  with  detailed  aaseas- 
ments  of  the  technical  or  professional  quali- 
flcatioiM  of  Individual  employees  being 
formally  conaldered  for  details  and  transfers 
to  specific  positions. 

)4)  Dpon  retiira  of  an  employee  to  his 
agency,  the  agency  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  employees  overall  quallflcatlons. 
including  ihoee  which  may  have  been  ac- 
quired during  fclB  service  with  the  tot«ma- 
tional  organization,  in  determining  the  posi- 
tion and  grade  in  which  he  is  reemployed. 

Sec.  3  Delegations.  (a»  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  order,  there  la  hereby 
delegated  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  by  sections  3682(b)  and  3584  of 
title  5.  United  3tates  Code 

(b»  The  fol lowing  are  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State : 

1 1 1  The  authority  veated  In  the  President 
by  aecUona  3343  and  3681  of  title  6.  United 
State*  Code,  to  determine  whether  It  Is  In 
the  naUonai  Interest  to  extend  a  detail  or 
wansfer  of  an  employee  beyond  five  years. 


All  who  joined  in  thU  historic  struggle 
shEre  his  dell«ht  and  I  would  Uke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  his  words  with 
my  collesgues : 

STATEMKNT    OF    OlOICC    MtlNT 

AFL-CIO  Prealdeot  George  Meany  today 
informed  the  13  .fl  million  members  of  the 
federation  that  the  grape  boycott  was  over 

Meany  said  the  members  of  the  United 
Pwm  Workers  Organlrlng  Committee.  AFL- 
CIO.  "have  succeasfully  concluded  their  his- 
toric struggle  for  union  recognition  In  the 
California  grape  Industry." 

The  coniumer  boycott  of  grapes  "played 
a  major  role  In  winning  that  victory."  Meany 
said. 

Paying  high  tribute  to  the  farm  workers 
five-year  struggle,  which  he  called  "an  his- 
toric demonstration  of  faith,  courage  and 
conviction."  Meany  added: 

"Kven  so.  that  struggle  could  not  have 
succeeded  without  the  steadfast  eupporl  of 
a  united  labor  movement.  We  have  demon- 
strated once  again,  the  value  of  the  boycott 
weapon  in  strike  situations.  It  la  not  a 
weapon  we  will  ever  use  lightly  but  this  ex- 
perience and  the  ejpertence  earlier  this  year 
in  the  OE  boycott  prove  that  American  eon- 
sumcrs  will  refuse  to  purchase  articles  made 
under  substandard  or  strike-breaking  con- 
ditions. So  we  will  use  the  boycott  weapon 
when  It  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  win 
Justice  for  workers." 

Re  added:  "Now  that  the  grape  boycott 
la  over,  all  remaining  stocks  of  leafleu. 
pamphleu.  placards,  bumper  stickers  or  other 
materials  relating  to  that  boycott  should  be 
immediately  destroyed." 

The  text  of  Meany's  letter  follows: 
It  flvea  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  the  members  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
era  OrganlalDg  Committee,  AFL-CIO,  have 
successfully  concluded  their  hlAorlc  struggle 
for  union  recognition  In  the  California  grape 
Industry. 

Therefore  the  grape  boycott  la  officially 
ended 

It  la  quite  clear  that  the  consumer  boy 


With    personal    thanks   to  all    who    con- 
tributed to  thU  victory. 


poat  dlirerenUil.  sud  othe'  monM»r7  bene 


nw  to  be  paid  t>y  'U*  »gency  upon  ntm- 

ployinent.  dlaabUlty.  or  death. 
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GRAPE  BOYCOTT  ENDS 

(»tr.  BURTON  ol  California  »sked  and 
WBS  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  long  and  valiant  struggle  of  the 
farmworkers  to  obtain  social  Justice  for 
those  who  toll  in  the  Nation's  fields  now 
seems  destined  for  success.  The  grape 
boycott,  long  a  symbol  of  that  struggle, 
has  come  to  an  end. 

The  tireless  effort  of  Cesar  Chave7  and 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, aFL-CIO  has  been  culminated  by 
victory  In  this  struggle  for  union  recog- 
nition In  the  California  grape  industry 

API^-CIO  President  George  Meany 
used  the  Labor  Day  weekend  as  the  oc- 
casion to  announce  to  his  members  the 
news  of  the  victory  and  the  end  of  the 
grape  boycott. 


ft  nmjor  role  In  winning  that  Tlctory 

Director  Cesar  Chafez  and  the  UFWOC 
Executive  Board  have  aaked  me  to  contey 
the  deep  gratitude  of  their  membera  lor  the 
auandal  contributions  and  the  phyalcal 
support  they  have  received  from  individual 
voltuiteert.  AFL/-CIO  aflUlatea  and  tiielr  lo- 
cals and  state  and  central  lalKtr  bodies — 
from  all  wiko  picketed  supermarkets,  hand- 
blUed  shopping  centers  and  personally 
urged  store  managers  to  stop  selling  table 
grapes. 

The  ave-year  struggle  of  the  farm  work- 
*>«.  against  powerful  opposition  tmrestralned 
by  federal  or  ttate  labor  laws,  has  been  an 
historic  demonstration  of  faith,  courage  and 
determination 

Even  so,  that  struggle  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded without  the  steadfast  support  of  a 
united  labor  movement.  We  have  demon- 
strated, once  again,  the  value  of  the  boy- 
cott weapon  In  strike  situations.  It  Is  not 
a  weapon  we  will  ever  use  lightly  but  this 
experience  and  the  experience  earlier  this 
year  In  the  OE  boycott  proved  tiiat  Ameri- 
can consumers  will  refuse  to  purchase  arti- 
cles made  under  substandard  of  strike- 
breaking condltlozLS.  So  we  will  use  the  boy- 
cott weapon  when  It  becomes  neceaaary  in 
order  to  win  Justice  for  workers. 

All  of  those  wlH>  sliared  in  the  fann 
workers'  struggle  have  a  full  slure  in  the 
victory,  as  well.  Because  of  their  efforts,  the 
trade  union  movement  Is  stronger  than 
before. 

Now  that  the  grape  boycon  Is  over,  all 
remaining  stocks  of  leaflets,  pamphlets, 
placartls,  bumper  stickers  or  other  materlala 
relating  to  that  boycott  ilwuld  be  imme- 
dUtely  deatroyed. 


HR    19313 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
I  introduced  a  hill  (HR.  19313)  to  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  Injure  State 
or  local  policemen,  firemen,  or  Judges 
because  of  their  official  position. 

In  recent  months  we  have  experienced 
a  series  of  unprovoked  attacks,  some  of 
them  fatal,  on  State  and  local  police- 
men and  Judges.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  is  demonstrated  by  the  recent- 
ly released  figures  of  the  FBI  which 
showed  86  killings  of  law  enforcement 
officers  by  felonious  criminal  action  In 
1969.  a  34  percent  Increase  over  1968.  and 
35.202  Bssaults  of  police  officers  during 
1969.  More  currently  we  have  all  been 
shocked  by  the  kidnaping  and  shooting 
of  a  California  Judge  and  a  widespread 
rash  of  senseless  shootings  of  policemen. 
I  believe  the  situation  is  so  serious  as  to 
make  !t  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  the 
weight  of  Federal  law  and  provide  the 
benefit  oJ  the  assistance  of  our  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

As  a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial 
noted: 

In  the  last  analysis  the  enemies  of  the  po- 
lice are  the  enemies  ol  all  organized  society, 
and  ol  the  personal  security  which  la  so- 
ciety's Brat  obligation  toward  all  lu  members. 

We  must  take  fast  action  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  most  critical  problem. 
My  bill  is  designed  to  apply  to  situations 
where  an  officer  Is  singled  out  and  at- 
tacked simply  because  of  his  official  po- 
sition. The  law  wxiuld  apply  to  anyone 
who  traveled  In  Interstate  commerce,  or 
used  any  Instrumentality  or  facility  of 
Interstate  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of 
assaulting,  ifijuring.  or  killing  these  pub- 
lic officials,  as  well  as  anyone  who  aided, 
abetted,  or  encouraged  such  activity.  It 
would  further  apply  to  anyone  who.  in 
the  course  of  such  an  attack,  used  a 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  which 
was  transported  or  is  customarily  trins- 
ported  In  Interstate  commerce,  as  well 
as  anyone  who  aided  and  abetted  In  the 
transportation  of  such  a  weapon. 

The  renalties  for  these  crimes  will  be 
the  same  as  are  currently  provided  for 
in  the  United  Sutes  Code  for  like  acts 
agalnft  Federal  officials. 

The  question  of  whethsr  an  Individual 
has  Intended  to  kill  such  a  public  official 
would  be  determined  in  court  by  a  judge 
or  jury  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Questions  of  intent  are  currently  deter- 
mined under  crlmirial  law.  However,  fs 
soon  BS  Federal  officia's  have  determined 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  crime  haf  teen  committed  under 
the  provIiiDiLs  of  t.'iis  lerislatio.i.  Federal 
officers  could  immediately  provide  assist- 
ance to  local  authorities. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
be  a  major  addition  to  existing  laws 
governing  the  kil'ing  of  Federal  officials, 
attacks  on  Federal.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials during  clvU  disorder  sltuatiotis.  and 
Federal  antlassasslnation  laws. 
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No  one  can  doubt  the  fieed  for  swift 
action  In  this  area.  I  Uierefore  urge  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  cosponsor 
this  Important  legislation  and  press  for 
its  passage  this  year. 


FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  iMrs. 
Stn-uvAN) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mlssi&sippl 
•  Mr.  Mo."»Too>fiiiY)  is  recognlaed  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  with  a  heavy  burden  on  my 
shoulders  and  a  deep  concern  for  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  the  young 
people  of  by  home  State  of  Mississippi 
and  other  States  of  the  South  who  have 
fallen  victim  to  the  unyielding  and  op- 
preslve  hand  ol  the  Federal  courts. 

The  burden  I  carry  is  to  gain  for  my 
constituents  a  rational  and  sane  nation- 
wide policy  that  will  permit  us  to  main- 
tain public  schools  on  a  high  level  of 
edu::atlonal  standards  and  without  caus- 
ing tmdue  hartlship  on  the  students  and 
their  parents.  My  concern  Is  for  the  type 
of  learning  experience  that  will  be  pro- 
vided these  students  in  the  midst  of  chaos 
and  confusion. 

In  Its  September  11  report  on  school 
desegregation,  the  impartial  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  stated : 

Confusion  generated  by  contradictory  pol- 
icy statements  and  confllctlnf?  court  orders 
clouded  the  successful  desegregation  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  school  districts  In  the 
states  where  It  waa  once  Illegal  for  black 
and  white  children  to  attend  school  to- 
gether. Parents,  students  and  school  offlclsls 
waited  anxiously  for  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion answering  these  questions: 

Does  a  child  hove  a  constitutional  right  to 
attend  a  school  In  his  own  neighborhood? 

Does  the  Constitution  require  that  there 
be  a  raclaUy  balanced  student  body  In  every 
school? 

Did  Congress  In  1964  forbid  school  boards 
to  bus  students  to  achieve  racially  balanced 
student  bodies? 

Are  Bll-Black  or  all-Whlte  lehooli  uneon- 
Btitutlonal? 

"On  October  13.  the  first  day  for  argu- 
ments In  the  1970-71  term,  the  Court  will 
hear  argumeota  In  six  cases  presenting  these 
Issues  " 

One  of  these  six  cases  Is  the  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education  case  In  which  our  distin- 
guished collea.?ue  from  Florida.  WfLLiAM 
CRAvn,  has  filed  a  friend  of  the  court 
brief.  As  of  this  morning,  thanks  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Representatives  Watson 
and  Abbitt,  80  of  our  colleagues  have 
Joined  Congressman  Ciiames.  This  most 
excellent  brief  strikes  at  the  central  issue 
of  judicial  and  executive  attempts  to 
briiig  about  a  racial  balance  In  the 
schools  in  direct  violation  of  the  direc- 
tives of  Congress  as  contained  in  title 
IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Let  us  look  at  the  type  of  busing  being 
Imposed  upon  southern  schools  now.  In 
many,  many  cases  yoimg  children — chil- 
dren of  all  ages — are  having  to  make  a 
30-,  40-.  or  SO-mile  round  trip  each  day 
just  to  attend  school.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  be  willing  to 
travel  the  same  distance  each  day  in 


order  to  conduct  their  legislative  duties, 
especially  on  those  days  when  the  ses- 
sions are  lengthy  and  late.  Can  you 
imagine  what  it  is  like  for  a  first,  second, 
or  third  grader  to  cateh  a  school  bus 
each  morning  at  6  o'clock  in  order  to  be 
at  school  by  8  a.m..  kuowmg  full  well  it 
will  probably  be  5  or  6  that  afternoon 
before  be  returns  home? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  this  is  con- 
ductive to  a  quality  education?  Does 
anyone  really  believe  a  child — white  or 
black — can  do  his  or  her  best  alter 
spending  2  hours  on  a  school  bus?  What 
are  we  trying  to  teach  the  youth  of  to- 
day? Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
or  the  discomforts  of  sitting  on  a  hard 
bus  seat  for  2  hours? 

Of  course,  there  are  other  diawbacks 
to  massive  bu.'ilng.  such  as  the  fact  that 
extracurricular  activities  normalb'  tak- 
ing place  alter  school  must  be  curtailed. 
We  must  not  forget  those  high  school 
students  who  used  to  work  after  school 
to  earn  spending  money  for  themselves 
or  supplement  their  family's  income  can 
no  longer  work  as  long,  if  at  all.  on  part- 
time  Jobs  because  they  simply  do  not 
arrive  home  soon  enough.  This  has 
worked  a  noticeable  hardship  on  the 
children  in  whit.e  and  black  families  of 
le-ss  fortunate  financial  means. 

I  really  wonder  who  the  courts  are  try- 
ing to  please.  They  certainly  are  not 
pleasing  the  school  admltiistrators  who 
must  Implement  the  unreasonable  plans. 
They  certainly  are  not  pleasing  the  black 
and  white  parents  of  my  State  who  are 
desirous  of  freedom  of  choice  and  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  Yes.  I  said 
black  and  white  parents.  Most  blacks  in 
Mississlppt  are  no  more  In  favor  of  busing 
than  the  whites  are. 

There  have  been  many  public  meetings 
held  throughout  Mississippi  well  at- 
tended by  black  parents  as  well  as  white 
parents.  The  consensus  of  these  meetings 
and  the  message  that  has  been  coming 
through  loud  and  clear  is  "don't  force 
my  child  to  go  to  a  school  he  or  she  does 
not  wish  to  attend."  They  say.  "Let  us  as 
parents  decide  which  school  we  want  our 
children  to  attend.  Let  us  decide  If  we 
want  our  children  to  spend  2  hours  or 
20  minute;  riding  a  bus  to  school  each 
morning."  In  effect,  they  are  asking  for 
freedom  of  choice.  Unfortunately,  this 
message  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears  as  far  as 
the  Federal  courts  and  erstwhile  educa- 
tional planners  in  HEW  are  concerned. 

Let  us  look  at  another  deplorable  situ- 
ation that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent court  orders  for  racial  balance  In 
the  public  schools — the  loss  of  experi- 
enced and  highly  qualified  professional 
teachers  in  the  public  school  system. 
Many  of  these  teachers  have  left  the 
teaching  profession  tiecause  they  realize 
the  futility  of  trying  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful learning  situation  in  the  midst  of 
the  chaotic  conditions  presently  existing. 
As  a  result  of  the  pairing  of  schools, 
many  of  the  physical  plants  have  become 
grossly  overcrowded.  While  other  phys- 
ical plants  have  about  half  of  the  stu- 
dents for  which  they  were  built.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  classroom  space, 
supplies.  and  needed  educational 
equipment. 


la  case  some  people  are  not  familiar 
with  the  term  "pairing  of  schools  "  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  somewhat 
Pairing  is  when  the  courts  decide  that 
the  student  bodies  of  two  different 
sdioois.  often  separated  by  many  miles, 
ate  to  be  brought  together  as  one.  There 
are  two  choices  available  in  this  pairing 
process.  One  choic«  Is  to  completely  close 
down  one  of  the  schools  and  send  all  the 
students  to  the  other  school  The  other 
choice  is  to  send  half  of  the  grades  to 
one  school  building  and  send  the  other 
grades  to  the  other  school  building.  What 
makes  pairing  even  more  intolerable  is 
that  ratlier  than  choosing  two  schools  of 
closest  proximity  to  pair,  the  courts  have 
thrown  all  logic  out  of  the  window  and 
appear,  in  some  cases,  to  take  great  de- 
light in  pairing  those  schools  that  are 
the  farthest  iu>art. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  Is  a  situation  like 
this — pairing  of  schools — that  has  caused 
teachers  to  leave  their  chosen  profession. 

These  new  school  policies— pairing  of 
schools  and  busing  of  students — is  beins 
done  by  the  courts  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  racial  balance  Do  the  courts  have 
any  legal  right  of  precedent  to  formulate 
school  plans  based  on  racial  balance.  I 
say  no.  Nowhere  in  the  D.S.  Constitution 
is  there  mention  of  racial  balance.  There 
are  guarantees  of  equal  access  to  public 
places  by  people  of  all  races,  but  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  there  must  be 
racial  balance. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
RlghUi  Act  of  1964.  It  was  pointed  out 
quite  strongly  by  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Bouse  and  Senate,  both 
liberals  and  conservatives,  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  in  no  way  meant  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance  or  bring  about 
forced  racial  balance  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  passed  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans  as  far  as  public  places 
were  concerned. 

Congress  has  more  recently  spoken  on 
this  subject  in  passing  the  Whitten 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1971  OIBee  of 
Education  appropriation  bill.  This 
amendment,  authored  by  my  very  able 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  Representa- 
tive jAira  WHrmN,  specifically  forbids 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  in  the  schools.  The  legislative 
history  on  this  point  makes  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  opposed  to  busing  to 
overcome  racial  unbalance  in  the  schools. 
The  concept  of  racial  balance  is  purely 
and  simply  a  social  philosophy  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — an  organization  of 
filne  men  who  over  the  past  few  years 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  American 
concept  of  three  coequal  branches  of 
Government. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  matter  of  school 
policies  now  being  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  South  boils  down  to  two  questions. 
Has  not  the  Supreme  Court  acted  illegal- 
ly In  denying  freedom  of  choice  to  school 
students  in  the  South  to  attend  any 
school  they  desire.  Afid  No.  2.  Is  It  tiot 
likewise  Illegal  and  certainly  morally 
wrong  to  enforce  such  pedicles  In  only 
one  section  of  the  Nation  with  a  very 
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cress  attitude  of  secUonalism.  I  belteve 
the  answers  to  both  questions  arc  a  loud 
and  resounding  'yes. " 

As  I  cover  these  points.  If  any  of  my 
eoUeagues  would  like  to  comment  cer- 
tainly I  shaU  be  alad  to  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Qrit. 

Mr  GRIFFm.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  bringing  this  subject  to  the  floor  to- 
day for  discussion.  I  join  him  In  his 
eoimnents  on  the  many  court  decisions 
which  have  disrupted  the  schools. 

DespiU  all  the  disclaimers.  HEW- 
drawn  school  districts  approved  by  Fed- 
eral Judges  retjuire  racial  balance  In 
Mississippi  schools.  Pupils  have  been  as- 
signed by  race.  The  race  of  children  are 
the  sole  criteria  in  many  assignments^ 

All  of  these  acts  violate  the  law  ol 

When  the  1964  clvU  rights  biU  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
made  this  positive  assertion: 

The  Conitltutlon  protublte  Mgreg»tIon.  It 
(JOM  not  requlrt  Integration.  Tbe  busing  of 
children  to  achieve  r»cl«l  balinct  would  be 
an  act  to  eBeet  the  Integration  of  schools 
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That  Is  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill.  The  same  record  is  in  the  debaU  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Any  10th  grade  student,  Madam 
Speaker,  can  understand  simple  lan- 
guage like  that,  but  apparenUy  Federal 
bureaucraU  and  Federal  judges  cannot. 
Tlie  author  of  the  language  outlaw- 
ing busing  to  integrate  schools  was  Rep- 
resentative Chameb  of  Florida.  In  ex- 
plaining his  intent.  Mr.  Cramir  staud: 
•Tbe  purpoae  la  to  prevent  any  aemblance 
of  congreaalonal  acceptance  or  approval  .  . 
to  include  In  the  deflnltloo  of  aesegrega- 
tlon'  any  <>al«nclng  of  school  attendance  by 
moving  studenta  across  school  district  lines 
to  level  off  percentages  where  one  race  out- 
weighs another.'' 

Despite  this  clear  explanation  of  the 
intent  of  the  language,  it  has  been 
ignored  by  HEW.  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Federal  courts. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  hear  oral 
arguments  October  12  on  several  suits 
seeking  to  prohibit  further  disobedience 
of  the  tow.  If  we  are  to  mftlntoln  respect 
for  the  law  in  this  Nation,  the  Court  has 
no  alternative  but  to  restrain  HEW  and 
District  Federal  judges  from  acting  con- 
trary to  law. 

Chaos  prevails  in  many  school  systems. 
This  chaos  can  be  laid  directly  at  the  feet 
of  Federal  officials  who  have  evidenced 
no  respect  for  acts  of  Congress. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  school  desegregation. 
Earl  Warren.  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice  President  in  1948  was  named  Chief 
JusUce  of  the  United  States  by  Dwight 
Elsenhower  in  1953.  We  all  recall  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  our  first  Republican 
President  afUr  Herbert  Hoover. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  rendered 
the  Court  decision  on  May  n.  1954.  which 
overturned  previous  decisions. 
Even  under  the  Warren  decision.  Mis- 


sissippi schoolchUdren  had  freedom  of 
choice  untU  February  1910. 

Freedom  of  choice  ended  when  Chief 
JusUce  Wanen  Burger  rendered  his 
opinion  last  October  which  required  bus- 
ing of  students  in  many  Mississippi 
schools.  .      ,      „ 

Racial  quotas  in  Mississippi  schools  are 
today  commonplace  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

A  national  policy  on  desegregation  is 
urgently  needed.  If  racial  quotas  are  re- 
quired in  Mississippi,  ractal  quotas 
should  be  required  in  nimols. 

Mlsslsslpplans  will  abide  by  any  policy 
which  is  equally  appU<»ble  to  New 
Yorkers.  ^,      ^      .     . 

However,  there  Is  a  double  standard 
today  on  school  desegregation.  One 
standard  is  enforced  in  the  South  and 
another  is  permitted  In  the  North.  Such 
discrimination  is  intolerable  and  should 
be  abandoned. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Supreme 
Court  must  reverse  their  positions  and 
return  our  school  systems  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  choice.  Otherwise,  the 
scales  of  JusUoe  will  never  be  again 
balanced. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
JOKAS).  ,.       . 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  taking  this  special  order  and 
giving  those  who  wish  to  do  so  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  comments  on  this 
subject.  .    .  , 

I  am  of  course  especially  interested  m 
tills  case,  because  the  principal  case  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  Char- 
lotte case,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting that  community  here,  and  have 
for  18  years.  ^    „. 

I  made  a  lengthy  speech  on  the  Char- 
lotte case  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
March  25,  1910,  and  outlined  what  was 
transpiring  there.  That  speech  was  pub- 
lished in  the  CoHOHESSiOKAL  Recobo  for 
that  day  And  I  invite  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  facts  of  that 
case  and  the  legal  proceedings  that  fol- 
lowed that  speech.  ,,,,., 
May  I  take  a  minute  to  explain  why 
the  people  in  Charlotte  are  disturbed 
over  this  Court  order.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  holding  fast  to  segregation.  The  pub- 
Uc  schools  In  Mecklenburg  County  have 
been  integrated  tor  a  number  of  years 
All  the  schools  have  been  zoned,  and  all 
the  pupils  who  live  within  those  sones, 
whether  black  or  white,  go  to  the  same 
school.  So  all  the  schools  are  open  to  the 
students  of  all  races,  with  an  outright 
automaUc  right  of  transfer  if  a  student 
wishes  to  transfer  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, the  only  limitation  on  tliat  being 
if  the  school  to  which  transfer  Is  sought 

So  the  people  m  Charlotte,  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  accepted  the  order  to 
Integrate  the  schools.  The  fact  is  they 
accepted  with  good  grace  the  provisions 
which  integrated  public  faculties  In  the 
community.  They  have  all  been  inte- 
grated for  years  now  without  any  notice- 
able complaint  and  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 


It  was  only  when  an  order  was  entered 
requiring  massive  cross-busing  of  stu- 
dents, as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  said,  to  force  students  to  ride  for 
miles  and  miles  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  to  schools  far  removed  from  their 
homes  In  order  to  bring  about  a  racial 
balance.  Then  those  same  buses  pick  up 
students  that  would  normally  go  there 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  schools  from 
which  the  first  ones  had  been  bused.  It 
la  only  this  massive  cross-busing  of  stu- 
dents from  the  inner  city  schools  out  to 
the  suburban  schools  and  vice  versa  that 
Is  causing  the  trouble.  I  had  a  lady  come 
to  see  me  when  I  was  at  home  during  the 
recent  recess,  a  woman  with  three  chU- 
dren.  She  said: 

We  bought  our  home  in  a  particular  ares 
because  It  waa  right  across  the  road  from  a 
school.  Now  I  have  to  nee  my  children,  stu- 
dents, reluaed  permission  to  go  to  that  school 
and  Instead  thej  are  put  on  a  bus  and  hauled 
all  the  way  acroea  town,  while  student*  from 
that  other  part  ol  town  are  hauled  back  u> 
the  school  right  across  the  street  ftom  my 
home. 


It  Is  that  sort  of  thing  that  has  caused 
the  uproar  at  Charlotte  and  not  any  fear 
of  or  opposition  to  integrated  schools. 

Madam  Speaker,  may  I  say  one  other 
thing  The  same  judge  who  entered  this 
order  had  stated  in  an  order  previously 
entered  In  the  same  case  as  follows  with 
respect  to  the  Chariotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education : 

They  have  achieved  a  degree  and  volume  of 
desegregation  ol  schools  apparently  unaur- 
pasaed  In  these  parts  and  have  exceeded  the 
perlormance  of  any  school  board  whose  ac- 
tions have  been  reviewed  In  appellate  court 
decisions. 

Despite  that  statement,  the  Judge  then 
proceeded  to  enter  an  order  requiring 
this  massive  busing. 
Now,  50  much  for  the  Charlotte  case. 
May  I  inquire  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi  Is  It  not  the  posi- 
tion of  our  colleague  from  Florida,  in  his 
brief,  on  which  a  number  of  us  are  seek- 
ing to  be  associated,  is  it  not  his  position 
and  the  position  of  aU  of  us  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  correct  an  errone- 
ous Impression  that  has  become  wide- 
spread as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  that  the  Cramer 
amendment  and  section  407  of  dUe  IV 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  were  Intended  to 
apply  only  in  de  facto  segregation  sit- 
uations, whereas  we  think  the  legislative 
history  clearly  shovre  that  the  Congress 
intended  to  exclude  or  outlaw  or  forbid 
the  compulsory  busing  of  students  out  of 
their  neighborhood  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    achieving    a    racial    balance 
whether  it  was  a  de  facto  situation  or  a 
de  Jure  situation? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  This  Is  the  interpre- 
tation as  I  have  it.  The  genUeman  is 
certainly  stating  it  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  was  here  throughout  the 
debate  on  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  brief  goes  Into  the  background  of 
the  act  within  the  committee  and  points 
out  how  the  original  act  that  was  pro- 
posed was  changed  in  the  committee  In 
order  to  strike  out  aU  references  to  racial 
balance    or   Imbalance.    ITien   the   full 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  brought  the 
bUl  to  the  floor,  after  It  has  speclflcally 
eliminated  aU  reference  to  racial  balance 
or  Imbalance.        

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  think  that  the 
genUeman  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
genUeman  was  here,  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  this  was  not  only  con- 
servaUves  voting  like  this  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House,  both 
so-caUed  liberals  and  conservatives. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  true.  I  ask  my  col- 
league to  confirm  the  fact  that  In  the 
other  body  some  of  the  most  Uberal 
Members  indicated  a  clear  undersUnd- 
Ing  that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
was  for  the  Congress  to  express  Its  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory  busing  for  racial 
balance,  and  to  have  that  intent  made 
applicable  to  the  entire  United  States: 
and  that  the  legislative  history  should 
show  that  the  Congress  Intended  to  out- 
law the  compulsory  busing  of  students 
out  of  their  neighborhood  schools  in  or- 
der to  achieve  racial  balance,  whether 
there  was  a  de  facto  or  a  de  Jure 
situation. 

Madam  Speaker,  our  punx)se  in  un- 
dertaking to  Join  in  the  brief  Is  to  try 
and  explain  how  the  Intent  of  Congress 
has  been  misinterpreted  and  has  not 
been  foUowed  by  some  lower  court  deci- 
sions and  In  an  effort  to  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  foUow  the  law  of  the  land 
as  laid  down  by  the  Congress  In  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  and  not  as  construed  by  some 
lower  court. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Speaker,  In 
order  to  point  out  that  the  compUca- 
Uons  caused  by  forced  busing  Is  a  na- 
tional, not  a  regional  problem.  I  relate 
the  sltuaUon  which  now  confronts 
School  District  151,  which  serves  parts  of 
South  Holland.  Harvey,  and  PhoerUx.  ni. 

According  to  Superintendent  of  School 
District  151.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Van  Dam — 

The  school  board  Is  working  on  a  budget 
shaved  to  the  bone.  There  la  not  enough 
money  to  paint  a  school  room.  Our  financial 
condition  Is  serious,  and  getting  worse.  We 
are  Indebted  to  the  education  fund,  and  we 
are  $33,000  outatandlng  In  the  transporta- 
tion fund.  It  looks  Uke  we  wlU  have  to  bor- 
row next  year'a  tax  money  to  pay  this  year's 
blUs. 

This  Is  the  gloomy  picture  of  the 
school  district  which  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  first  desegregation  suit 
in  the  North  under  title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  Is  the  plctiire  of 
a  school  district's  financial  plight  since 
Court  ordered  forced  busing,  when  on 
July  22,  1968,  the  Court  ordered  the 
school  board  to  restructure  its  grade  or- 
ganization and  to  bus  approxlmatdy  55 
percent  of  Its  student  enroUment  Invol- 
imtarily  to  achieve  racial  balance.  Upon 
execution  of  this  Court  order  the  school 
district  lost  approximately  800  students 
who  transferred  to  private  schools  or 
whose  parents  moved  to  other  school 
districts.  The  implementation  of  this 
busing  order  quadrupled  the  busing  ex- 
pense of  this  school  district. 


Superintendent  Van  Dam  stated  that 
the  Judge,  regardless  of  the  affluence  or 
cultural  deprivation  of  certain  sections 
assigned  students  to  a  specific  school  by 
Just  taking  so  many  street  blocks  along 
a  given  road  and  assigning  that  area  to 
a  school.  This  method  of  assignment, 
consequently,  has  placed  ehUdren  with 
the  greatest  number  of  problems  In  one 
specific  school  and  the  more  advantaged 
chUdren  In  another  school.  This  is  an 
obvious  disruption  of  otir  entire  system 
of  neighborhood  schools. 

Yet,  title  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  In  authorizing  suits  such  as  this 
by  the  Attorney  General,  states  very  ex- 
pUclUy: 

That  nothing  herein  shall  empower  any 
official  or  Coan  of  the  United  SWtea  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tloa  of  pupils  or  students  from  one  achool 
to  another. 

Therefore,  I  have  Joined  in  filing  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief  in  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg school  case  in  the 
hopes  that  the  court  wUl  see  that  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  effectiveness  of  neigh- 
borhood schools  05  opposed  to  social  ma- 
niptUations  by  the  courts  without  regard 
to  school  districts,  and  individual  stu- 
dents. The  obligation  of  our  schools  Is 
to  provide  the  finest  possible  educaUon 
for  the  students  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. To  give  integration  priority  over 
sound  educational  administration  creates 
more  problems  than  it  solves  and  is  det- 
rimental to  the  student,  the  teacher,  and 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Madam  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  dean  of  the  Mississippi  delegation. 

Mr.  COLMER  Madam  Speaker.  I 
think  the  distinguished  genOeman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonss)  has  ren- 
dered a  yeoman's  service  in  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  coUeague.  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moirt- 
GOHXitY),  who  is  always  most  diligent 
In  looking  after  the  affairs  of  not  oiUy 
his  people  but  the  country  at  large,  who 
has  taken  this  time  In  order  to  air  this 
situation. 

Again,  I  do  not  know  what  effect  these 
statements  or  this  colloquy  here  will  have 
upon  the  Court.  I  am  glad,  though,  to  see 
that  the  gentleman  from  nilnols  has 
seen  fit  to  make  some  observations  here 
because  it  Is  not,  and  certainly  should 
not  be,  a  sectional  matter.' 

Now.  I  certaliUy  concur  In  the  views 
expressed  by  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  JOHas)  and  as  advocated 
by  the  genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CHom),  that  this  Is  not  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  we  shoiUd  have  this 
busing  and  cross  busing.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  reaUy  beUeves  that  that  was  the 
intenUon  of  the  Congress  uiUess  it  be 
the  courts  and,  certainly,  the  Fifth  car- 
cult. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  certalrUy  could 
not  be  called  a  segregaUonist,  has  made 
his  position  clear  on  this  question  of  bus- 


ing both  publicly  and  privately.  This 
whole  thing  goes  back  and  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  courts  of  this  land, 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
stacked  back  there  beginning  back  in 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  this 
continued  during  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations. 

Lest  someone  think  that  I  might  be 
favoring  my  Republican  friends  too 
much.  I  would  lUte  to  point  out  that  It 
was  the  beloved  President  Eisenhower 
who  really  capped  the  climax  and  put  the 
Icing  on  the  cake,  as  it  were,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice:  and 
this  has  been  foUowed  down  the  line  to 
where  there  has  got  to  be  a  reevalua- 
Uon  and  there  has  got  to  be  some  bal- 
ance made  In  the  courts.  It  is  asinme  and 
it  Is  tragic  to  think  that  these  small  chU- 
dren, regardless  of  race  or  color,  should 
be  treated  in  this  manner. 

These  courts  and  some  of  these  bu- 
reaucrats apparenUy  take  the  poslUon 
that  In  our  schools  IntegraUon  is  the 
important  matter,  and  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  schools  are  estabUshed  for 
the  purpose  of  educaUon,  and  not  for 
integration. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  mind  that  some 
day — and  I  hope  It  wiU  not  be  too  long 
or  too  late — we  will  get  some  semblance 
of  a  balance  in  the  courts  who  have  been 
the  chief  offenders  In  this  matter. 

I  hope  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said, 
and  certaiiUy  I  have  not  said  anything 
to  Ingratiate  myself  with  the  courts, 
that  maybe  they  will  take  a  new  look  at 
the  SltuaUon  and  use  some  reason. 

I  want  to  commend  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  brief  that  is  being  fUed 
amicus  curiae,  and  hope  that  it  wlU 
have  some  effect. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  thaiUc  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  genUeman  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Madam  Speaker.  wlU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  MONTCJOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Mississippi  delegation  in  compU- 
mentlng  the  gentleman  In  the  weU  of  the 
House  for  his  foresight  In  planning  this 
special  order.  I  also  want  to  Join  my 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
says  that  this  entire  issue  cuts  across 
aU  secUons  of  the  country.  It  does  Indeed. 
Madam  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House.  It  also  cuts  across  party  lines. 

I  would  Uke  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  UtUe  story  that  I  think  points 
out  In  a  dramatic  way  the  point  I  wish 
to  make: 

About  a  year  ago  a  Negro  boy  from 
St.  Clair  County  In  my  district  came  to 
see  me  atMut  the  whole  matter  of  busing 
and  changing  schools.  He  came  to  my 
home,  and  I  received  tilm  and  we  talked 
at  some  length.  He  told  me  as  president 
of  the  student  body  he  had  tieen  sent 
over  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me,  his 
Congressman. 

I  listened  to  him.  He  told  me  that  his 
people  had  a  good  school.  It  was  a  new 
school,  incidentally.  Madam  Speaker, 
and  they  were  proud  of  It.  They  had  the 
finest  footbaU  team  in  the  whole  county. 
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They  beat  everybody.  He  told  me  that 
they  had  a  flne  glee  club.  He  said  he 
just  did  not  want  to  be  bused  across  town 
to  the  other  school. 

1  told  hiin  to  go  home  and  nave  ms 
board  of  trustees  write  me  some  letters 
about  it.  and  he  did.  and  I  put  tbem J" 
the  CoNCKtssioNu.  RECoaa.  and  I  did 
what  I  could.  I  made  a  special  trip  over 
to  the  White  House  to  talk  to  Mr,  Finch, 
and  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell.  OI 
course,  without  avail. 

Now  that  story  has  another  chapter. 
The  boy  was  transferred  to  the  other 
school  against  his  wlU,  He  was  doing 
well  he  was  a  senior  at  the  time,  A  Jew 
months  ago  I  Ulked  to  his  principal  and 
I  told  him  this  story.  He  said.  "Yes.  I 
know  the  young  man  you  are  talking 
about.  It  is  tragic.  He  dropped  out  of 
school  alter  2  months  here  »ith  us. 
He  came  to  us  and  told  us  our  ways  were 
strange  and  he  just  could  not  learn.  He 
went  to  Chicago  and  took  a  job." 

That  man  wUl  be  crippled  for  life.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  thing  Is  certainly 
tragic. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  bus- 
ing principle  in  my  State  that  disturbs 
me  greatly.  Our  President  referred  to 
this  in  a  speech  made  last  week  in  talk- 
ing about  college  professors  In  general 
and  campus  activities  and  so  forth. 

He  called  attention  to  the  Nation  that 
we  are  m  Jeopardy— and  I  believe  this 
with  all  my  heart — we  are  in  Jeopardy 
of  losing  public  support  for  education. 
Now  this  would  be  tragic  if  that  were  to 
come  about. 

I  served  on  a  school  board  for  better 
than  15  years.  AU  my  children  attend 
public  schools,  1  believe  In  public  edu- 
cation. But  yesterday  1  attended  the 
dedication  of  a  private  school  Just  out- 
.side  of  my  district  in  my  colleagues 
district,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Flowmsi. 

These  people  have,  if  I  may  u.«  the  ex- 
pression, have  had  a  beUy  full.  They  have 
banded  together.  They  have  raised  m  the 
most  difflcult  way  better  than  $60,000 
to  construct  this  school.  They  have  hired 
teachers  and  they  have  done  a  good  Job 
They  are  not  going  to  be  interested  in 
voting  additional  taxes  on  themselves  to 
support  educaUon.  I  can  understand 
their  feelings  It  is  a  tragic  situation. 

So  I  again  commend  the  gentleman 
for  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Iitadam  Speaker,  today  I  have  come 
before  my  colleagues  to  address  you  on 
the  urgent  problem  facing  our  schools 
throughout  the  South  and  In  particular 
my  congressional  district.  The  time  Is 
here  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  for  my 
people  and  the  daily  torture.';  which  are 
inflicting  wounds  in  our  culture  and  so- 
ciety. The  Federal  courts  have  acted  on 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  a 
manner  which  has  caused  repeated 
harxlahips  on  school  offlcials,  parents, 
and  children  alike.  All  of  our  law  mak- 
ing and  all  of  Its  InterpretatlonB  are 
worthless  if  the  society  regress — and 
that  is  exactb'  the  way  we  are  going. 

My  people  work  hard  for  their  schools 
and  pay  hard-earned  t«z  money  to  buUd 
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school  buildings  which  will  give  their 
chUdien  every  advantage  In  learn- 
ing about  a  world  In  which  we 
8dl  live.  Many  of  tis  forget  that 
indecision  and  trouble  »ithin  the 
children's  society  is  also  creating  atti- 
tudes and  feelings  of  a  lasting  virtue.  It 
may  seem  small  to  some  Federal  bureau- 
crats who  sign  the  quota  sheets  requir- 
ing 6-  and  7-year-olds  to  be  awakened 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual  in  the  morn- 
ing to  catch  a  bus  which  will  lake  them 
10  to  20  miles  to  an  old  building  with  In- 
sulBcient  sanitary  facilities  and  crowded 
roomis.  If  it  were  their  children  I  wonder 
if  they  would  think  twice  about  such 
hardship  and  Inconvenience, 

I  would  like  to  take  a  Federal  court 
judge  in  Montgomery.  Ala,,  for  example, 
who  is  of  course  a  member  of  our  society 
and  his  family  resides  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  Judge  U  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  life  term  and  unless  impeach- 
ment occurs,  which  is  very  unlikely,  his 
jurisdiction  will  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  each  and  every  Alabaimian  in  the  area. 
This  judge  makes  »<O.OflO  annually,  com- 
pared with   the  per  capita  income   in 
Montgomery  of  $2,548.  according  to  Sales 
Management  magazine.  How   can   this 
Judge  who  has  no  children  In  the  public 
schools,  who  has  an  income  of  over  $37.- 
000  armually  more  than  the  average  In- 
dividual justify  making  such  outrageous 
decisions  which  have  such  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  people  he  is  supposed  to 
protect? 

Madam  Speaker.  I  respectfully  ac- 
knowledge that  this  Jurist  is  a  very 
learned  and  qualified  man  of  capable 
means  but  evidently  he  has  neglected 
the  people  whom  bis  unqualified  decisions 
are  affecting. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  what  students  are 
expected  to  be  helped  by  this  Judge's  de- 
cisions? Is  It  the  children  of  Sgt.  Harry 
L.  Brown,  who  Is  a  Negro  and  a  fine  na- 
tive of  Sylacauga.  Ala?  Madam  Speaker, 
at  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Rtco«D  a  letter  from  Sergeant  Brown 
ex'ressing  his  concern  over  the  decision 
which  has  Interrupted  his  family's  rou- 
tine. 

I  ask  again  could  It  be  a  child  from 
Talladega.  Ala ,  whose  mother  wrote  the 
local  newspaper  expressing  concern  over 
the  change  and  the  effect  this  decision 
is  having  on  her  daughter's  Ufe?  Madam 
Speaker,  please  allow  me  to  add  these 
comments  for  our  colleague's  Informa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Wright  of  East  Birming- 
ham brought  to  my  attention  her  senti- 
ments in  the  following  statement; 

We  don't  b»ve  any  choice  but  to  oliey 
these  unpopular  rulings  of  the  court,  but 
where  will  It  end? 


I  come  before  this  body  today  to  state 
that  Alabamlan*  have  become  victims  of 
the  quota  game"— the  game,  designed 
bv  the  Justice  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
WeUare.  unfortunately  has  no  winners 
and  all  too  many  losers.  Madam  Speaker, 
whi'  not  freedom  of  choice? 

Give  our  people  the  human  and  In- 
dividual rights  they  so  j-ustly  deserve 
and  urgently  need  to  maintain  their 
famUles  and  communities.  It  is  no  secret 
that  basically  Alabama  can  be  cla.ssifled 
conservative— but  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  wanting  to  protect  our  people  from 
ways  of  indifference  and  imdeslrable 
methods  of  public  welfare. 

Madam   Speaker,   as   a  Congressman 
representing  some  425.000  people  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Alabama  I  again 
come  before  you  and  our  colleagues  of 
the  Congress  to  humbly  bring  to  your 
attention  the  urgency  of  reUef  to  our 
schools  in  Alabama.  HopefuUy  aU  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  lend  a  sympatheUc 
ear    to    the    thousands   of    law-abiding 
Americans    who    are    vlcUms    of    this 
human  tragedy  and  who  have  come  to  me 
again  with  the  question:  Why  not  free- 
dom of  choice?  ^_    ^ 
I  include  letters  on  this  subject: 
Stl^cacoa.  Ai.*.. 
August  It,  tSTa. 
Hon  WlUJAM  NICHOU. 
LmgKOrth  Buildint. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

D%KtL  M«.  Nichols:  Again  I  seen  your  a»- 
slJlance  In  a  matter  which  I'm  conlronlod. 
In  the  ml(tol  of  being  rewugned  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  a-.tendltg  •  military  service  school 
for  four  months,  Tve  had  to  relocate  my  fam- 
uy  in  Sylacauga  This  time  my  two  children 
have  reached  school  age;  my  son  his  second 
year   and  my  daughter  her  flrst   The  ridicu- 
lous (act  U  they  must  attend  Main  Avenue 
Elementary  School  which  Is  IS  or  20  blocks 
away    I  recenUy  discovered  that  no  bus  serv- 
ice will  be  available.  Mountalnvlew  Elemen- 
tary School  la  4  blocks  away  and  the  chUdren 
are  tajnlllar  with  Its  location    ni  only  have 
them  in  Sylacauga  until  Pebniarr,  hut  I  do 
not  plan   to  JeooardlM  their  sa(ety  or  lives 
(or   the  sake  ol   Integration   o(  the  school 
.system.  My  military  assignment  wUl  base  me 
at  Koesler  AFB,  BUoil.  Miss.  Ill  need  my  one 
au-o  there  90';  o(  the  Ume  which  means  my 
wife  will  be  without  transportation.  How  am 
I  to  get  my  children  to  Main  Avenue?  We 
are  on  a  limited  income  I  don't  pUn  to  In- 
deb',  myseU  tor  a  second  car  or  taxi  charges 
(or  transportation  to  and  (rem  school,  I  wUl 
not  give  any  consideration  to  them  walking 
that  untamlllar  distance  (or  the  perils  are 
too  many  and  too  opportune. 

Por  the  sake  o(  IntegraUon.  this  la  too 
much  (or  me  to  comprehend,  and  1  do  not 
intend  to  comply  with  the  guidelines  even 
attherlskotjau. 

Your  consideration  and  assistance  WUl  D* 
grea'ly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Hsaav  L.  BaowM. 


Madam    Speaker,    the    text   of    Mrs. 

Wright's  letter  acknowledges  the  feeling 
of  many  teachers  who  are  put  In  schools 
against  their  wishes,  which  unfortunate- 
ly reiulls  in  apathy  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers. 

My  office  has  not  received  one  single 
letter  praising  the  courts  decision  and 
the  busing  of  students.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  clear  that  a  human  trag- 
edy 1<  taking  place  In  Alabama. 
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Its  Just  not  (alrl  When  Wendy  was  three 
years  old  she  wanted  to  go  to  school.  8»ie  even 
tried  to  get  on  the  bus  one  day.  She  was 
anally  sU  years  old  and  In  September,  came 
the  happiest  day  of  all— Wendy  went  to 
school  1 

"Her  »lh  grade  teacher  told  her  she  waa 
really  smarter  than  she  thought  she  was.  In 
7lh  grade  she  was  Invited  to  take  occelerated 
math  Ker  Junior  year,  she  was  surprlaed 
again  by  being  lapped  In  the  National  Bono* 


Society.  Here  It  Is.  her  senior  year  at  last. 
She  has  cried  since  Tuesday  when  she  was 
told  she  would  have  arternoon  scaslons.  Moat 
of  the  seniors  will  be  going  In  the  morning 
and  she  wonts  to  be  with  the  kids  ahe  has 
gone  to  school  with  all  these  yean.  You  see 
the  courts  have  ordered  West  Side  School 
closed  and  tijat  made  Talladega  High  School 
overcrowded  so  all  1300  will  have  half-day 
sessions. 

Couldn't  they  have  watted  until  another 
school  could  have  been  built?  It  Just  doesn't 
seem  lair  to  me  that  one  achool  is  cloeed 
and  the  other  one  Is  so  overcrowded.  What 
can  I  do  except  i«tcb  her  cry? 

BlXMINGHAU.  ALA., 

Stptrmber  J,  1970. 
Hon.  Wn-usM  NtCHOLS, 
House  Ofjlct  Buttdtng, 
Waitlington.  D.C. 

Ma.  NicBOLS.  DtsB  Sm:  Schools  have 
opened  here  In  Birmingham.  Because  o(  poor- 
ly drawn  Bone  lines  my  chUdren  are  slttmg 
st  tables  without  a  teacher  while  down  the 
street  at  the  school  they  have  always  at- 
tended, half  empty  classes  are  twtng  held. 
My  one  child  can  attend  only  halt  a  day  so 
that  another  class  can  come  in  (or  a(temoon 
sessions.  But.  schools  are  open,  and  on  the 
surface  things  appear  calm.  But  If  you  look  a 
little  closer. . , . 

Tou  see:  A  black  teacher,  resentful  over 
her  last  minute  snatch  out  of  her  commu- 
nity, telling  her  class  ...  my  class  .  .  .  "don't 
come  to  this  school  .  .  If  I  want  you.  ni 
call  (or  you."  t  can't  really  blame  her  for 
(eellng  resentlul.  but  I  wish  It  were  not  so 
evident,  to  the  class  ot  little  ones. 

You  see.  a  white  mother  who  has  taugnt 
nt  a  local  high  school  (or  eight  yean,  and 
whose  daughter  finishes  there  this  year.  Her 
freshman  son  has  been  zoned  to  another 
school.  Her  elementary  children  are  at  yet 
another  school,  and  now  she  must  start  drop- 
ping them  off  at  7  o'clock  In  order  to  meet 
the  court  demand  that  she  leach  across 
town  In  a  black  school. 

Mr.  Nichols,  what  Is  hippentng  to  our 
state?  We  don't  have  any  choice  but  to  obey 
these  unpopular  nillngi  of  the  court,  but 
where  will  It  end.  I(  we  cant  tesch  at  a  Job 
we  have  always  held,  and  are  qualified  to 
keep  .  .  .  will  the  court  next  tell  us  where 
to  live? 

I  honestly  don't  believe  the  Issue  Is  race. 
It  U  (reedom  ,  ,  ,  that  elusive  dream  we  once 
thought  precious  enough  to  grasp  with  every 
bit  of  our  energies.  But  so  many  are  apa- 
theUc  .  .  .  they  Just  don't  care,  and  those 
o(  us  who  do  are  so  very  (rlghteaed  at  the 
sight  our  leaders  blindly  aoceptlng  the 
communist  plsn  for  our  own  downfall. 
Can't  they  see  what  Is  happening?  Our  yotmg 
people  ,  ,  f.ne  young  ones,  no  longer  want 
the  teschlng  proleaslon  with  lu  Insecurity, 
and  indignity.  Do  you  blame  them?  What 
kind  of  teachers  are  we  going  to  have  In  five 
years,  or  ten? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  believe  there  are  concerned 
congressmen  In  other  states  who  can  see  the 
trend  downward  .  -  .  please  get  them  to 
help.  Continue  to  speak  out.  urge  our  people 
to  apeak  out  (maybe  tteyil  listen  to  you). 
But  don't  give  up  trying,  (or  we  do  so  des- 
perately need  help,  and  soon. 
Sincerely. 

ELAtNX  WalGHT. 

Mr.  MONTOOMEBY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Ciiufn)  who  has  filed  the  frlend-of-ttae- 
court  brief. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

MBdB*"  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  gentleman  taking 
thia  Ume  and  giving  the  Members  of  the 


House  an  opporfonity  to  express  their 
views  relating  to  the  present  devslopment 
and  affording  what  I  would  call  an  op- 
porttinlty  that  presently  exists  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  busing  for  bal- 
ancing in  America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
thank  whoever  have  joined  and  requested 
to  Join  In  the  brief  fUed  on  August  14  of 
this  year  before  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case. 

I  think  I  do  so.  at  least  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  on  behalf  of  the  school  chU- 
dren throughout  America.  This  Is  not  a 
sectional  matter.  It  Is  not  a  regional  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  basically  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
servative matter  because  this  amend- 
ment In  1964.  as  the  gentleman  well 
stated,  and  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  our 
brief,  and  as  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  argue  before  the  court,  this 
amendment  in  1964  to  the  then  pending 
civil  rights  act.  that  is  striking  racial 
balance  from  the  bill  Itself,  was  first  ac- 
complished by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Itself  unanimously  by  all  Mem- 
bers. Partially  on  my  Insistence,  it  was 
stricken — every  reference  to  racial  bal- 
ance or  racial  imbalance  contained  in  the 
then  pending  legislation.  This  is  set  out 
in  the  brief. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Bouse.  a£  the  legislative  his- 
tory clearly  shows,  to  make  certain  that 
every  reference  to  racial  balance  was 
stricken  from  the  legislation,  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  myself  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  stating  very  simply  and 
very  succinctly,  and  it  seemed  to  me.  and 
obviously  to  the  House,  unmistakable — 
"desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  In  order  to  over- 
con.e  racial  Imbalance," 

This  unmistakable  language,  as  I  state 
in  my  brief  and  have  stated  before  Judges 
of  other  courts.  Federal  as  well  as  State. 
Is  the  law  of  the  land.  This  is  a  bas'c  def- 
inition of  desegregation.  This  is  a  defini- 
tion declared  by  th?  Congress,  and  this 
definition  is  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
courts  have  a  duty  to  abide  by  that  defi- 
nition and.  In  my  opinion,  the  lower 
courta,  the  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeal,  have  not  done  so.  So 
the  appeal  will  be  made. 

Incidentally,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  became  Involved  In  this  as  the  author 
of  the  amendment  first  because  of  my 
strong  belief  that  Congress  has  an  over- 
sight function  relating  to  legislation 
passed,  and  that  is  that  once  the  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  and  mandates  the 
law.  It  has  the  duty  to  make  certain  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  Congress,  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  legislatively,  is  carried  out  by 
the  executive,  and  now  In  this  instance 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
That  is  the  proper  constitutional,  essen- 
tial, oversight  function  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  press  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  What  Is  the  Justifi- 
cation for  not  only  myself  but  now  some 
80  Members  of  the  House- hopefully 
more  before  the  motion  is  filed — and 
some  three  VS.  Senators.  I  understand — 
hopefully  more — for  becoming  involvad 
in  this  particular  effort  before  the  Court? 
My  answer  is  very  simple:  so  tar  as  thia 


Member  of  the  House  is  concerned.  Con- 
gress has  the  duty  to  exercise  its  over- 
sight function  OS  the  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  make  sure  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  Congress  Is  carried  out.  Be  It  a  matter 
before  the  Judicial  or  the  legislative 
branches.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  make 
certain  that  the  Court  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecutive knows  what  Congress  Intended. 
I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  this  action 
is  rather  unprecedented.  We  did  re- 
search precedents  There  were  none  for 
Congressmen  going  before  the  Court,  or 
a  group  of  Congressmen  who  either  au- 
thored or  supported  an  amendment  or 
legislation,  explaining  to  the  Cotirt  what 
Congress  intended.  So  the  question  Is: 
Why  In  this  Instance? 

Because  in  this  Instance  one  of  the 
most  significant,  one  of  the  most  monu- 
mental and  Importont  decisions  to  be 
made  about  the  future  of  our  children — 
and  this  Is  this  speaker's  opinion — In 
the  history  of  this  country  Is  before  the 
Court,  and  the  decisions  being  made  by 
the  Court  are  in  effect — the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  and  what  the 
courts  do — the  courts  are  actually  draw- 
ing school  district  lines;  the  courts  are 
actually  determining  the  plans  for  de- 
segregation: the  courts  are  actually  or- 
dering the  specific  busing:  the  courts 
are  therefore  taking  over  the  fimcUon 
of  the  local-elected  school  board,  and 
they  are  doing  so  supposedly  as  a  result 
of  what  Congress  did  or  did  not  do. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me.  the  Congress 
is  fuUy  JU£tL"ed.  and  any  Member  of  It. 
when  the  Members  believe  that  the 
Court  Is  not  following  the  mandate  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government,  in 
requesting  to  be  heard,  to  indicate  to 
that  Court  what  was  intended  by  those 
who  supported  the  legislation.  No.  1.  the 
amendment  and/or  amendments,  such 
subsequent  action  of  Congress,  and  what 
Congress  actually  mandated 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  some  80 
House  Members  and  three  Senators  so 
far  have  Joined  In  this  effort,  this  over- 
sight function,  in  this  extremely  impor- 
tant case,  and  it  tmdoubtedly  will  be 
a  landmark  case  on  the  subject  of  de- 
segregation, knowing  full  well  that  as 
of  today  chaos  exists  in  many  of  the 
school  districts  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  knowing  full  well  that  the  decisions 
being  handed  down — and  many  of  them 
In  themselves  are  discriminatory — com- 
pare one  decision  to  another. 

Por  Instance.  In  Florida,  in  Orange 
County,  they  have  said  we  can  have  an 
all-black  school,  but  In  a  number  of 
other  counties  they  have  said  no.  we  can- 
not have  all-black  schools.  It  depends  on 
what  panel  we  get  on  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  What  kind  of  equality  Is 
that  In  Justice  in  the  United  States? 

It  is  not  equality.  Therefore,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  duty  to  be  consist- 
ent In  their  decisions  and  to  make  a  de- 
cision conslst«it  with  what  Congress  says 
is  the  law  of  the  land. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina undoubtedly  knows,  the  gentleman 
in  whose  district  the  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg school  district  is  located.  I  was  asked 
to  Join  in  this  case  by  the  school  board, 
as  I  also  was  In  a  number  of  other  pend- 
ing Florida  cases  asked  by  the  school 
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boards  Involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  case  In  which  I  became  Involved  In 
Dade  County.  Fla.,  was  on  the  request  of 
the  school  board,  as  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, hoping  to  get  the  Court  to  listen 
and  abide  by  it.  Therefore,  that  is  the 
reason  and  the  method  by  which  I  be- 
came Involved.  The  school  boards  asked 
me  to  become  involved. 

I  say  that  to  those  who  have  become 
Involved  by  Joining  in  the  brief,  that  the 
brief  itself  was  filed  on  the  request  and 
approval  of  all  the  parties,  and  I  trust 
the  other  parties  will  agree  to  the  gentle- 
men joining  in.  I  have  today  addressed 
a  letter  to  all  those  other  parties  asking 
that  they  do  so  approve. 

I  close  simply  by  stating  this,  that  I  do 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant matters  facing  the  Court  today. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  performed  a 
very  valuable  senice  in  giving  the  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  time.  I  trust 
the  Court  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  these  questions  before 
the  Court  Itself,  and  I  trust  the  Court  will 
abide  by  the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  the  fundamental  point.  We 
should  Brst  have  the  same  rule  for  the 
North  and  the  South.  If  we  can  have  an 
all-black  school  in  an  all-black  neigh- 
borhood under  the  14th  amendment,  with 
no  action  in  the  South  Involved  causing 
it  to  be  all-black,  then  ilmt  is  a  de  facto 
or  all-black  neighborhood,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  continue  to  have  an  all- 
black  school,  as  is  the  case  with  New 
York  and  Detroit  and  other  places.  The 
same  rule  should  apply  nationwide. 

Also,  the  definition  of  segregation  is  a 
definition  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
decLMon  to  be  made.  The  court  will  have 
to  define  desegregation.  In  defining  de- 
segregation, it  is  my  belief  the  court  will 
have  10  abide  by  what  tlie  Congress  said 
the  definition  is:  Not  busing  for  l)alance. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  court  will  do  so. 
Again  I  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  have  Joined  In  this  effort, 
which  is  the  continuing  oversight  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  JONAS  Madam  Speaker,  wUl  the 
Eenlleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  a  question? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Madam  Speaker,  is  it  not 
implicit  under  the  14th  amendment  It- 
self, section  5  specifically,  that  there  Is 
conferred  upon  the  Congress  the  power 
to  enforce  the  provislone  of  the  14th 
amendment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina Is  BlMoIutely  correct.  Under  section 
5  of  the  14th  amendment,  there  is  spe- 
cific provision  for  Congress  to  have  that 
autiioricy.  Congress  exercised  the  au- 
thority and  Congress  defined  desegrega- 
tion, and  the  court  has  the  duty  to  live 
by  that  definition,  and  I  trust  that  it 
wlU. 

Mr.  MONTOOBilERY.  Madam  Speak- 
er, t  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
acBln. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

MiZELL). 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief 
question? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  say  I  think  gen- 
erally the  real  victims  of  a  busing  pro- 
posal are  the  students  themselves,  inas- 
much as  a  sizeable  portion  of  their  day 
Is  taken  up  in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
ported, in  many  Instances  over  great 
distances,  during  which  they  are  sul>- 
jected  to  traffic  hazards  among  other 
things,  and  loss  of  sleep  in  the  morning. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  end  result 
of  an  unnatural  mixture  of  categories  of 
students  from  different  communities  Is 
that  of  destroying  the  teaching  environ- 
ment. In  that  sort  of  false  environment 
a  situation  arises  where  the  pupils  sim- 
ply cannot  leam. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  having 
taken  this  special  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  BiNNrrr'. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  presentation  and  for  making  this 
opportunity  available  to  us.  I  am  here  at 
the  request  of  the  school  board  that  I 
be  here,  and  I  am  here  aUo  iKcause  of 
personal  conviction. 

No  Issue  in  my  memory  has  more 
greatly  disturbed  my  constituents,  or 
more  properly  done  so,  than  the  Issue  of 
compelling  students  to  attend  schools 
out  of  their  home  neighborhood  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  racial  ratios.  This 
compul.'iion  is  t)eing  sought  almost  al- 
ways in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
judgment  of  parents  and  guardians.  If 
I  am  any  Judize  of  the  wishes  of  my 
constituents,  and  based  on  many  con- 
tacts with  them,  both  black  and  white 
vigorously  opposed  forced  busing  for 
racial  ratios. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  courts  have 
caused  great  concern  and  difficulty  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida, which  I  represent.  The  public  school 
system,  which  includes  over  122.000  stu- 
dents In  135  schools  in  Duval  County,  is 
threatened  by  compulsory  involuntary 
busing  for  racial  ratios. 

I  have  Introduced  several  pieces  of 
legislation  which  I  believe  would  cor- 
rect the  injustice  caused  by  these  court 
decisions. 

One,  Bouse  Joint  Resolutlm  1045,  is 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  involuntary  busing  of  students  from 
their  own  neighborhood  school  to  an- 
other area.  I  believe  this  legislation 
would  retain  the  neighborhood  school 
system.  I  have  heard  from  both  white 
and  black  parents  and  students  on  this 
vital  issue,  almost  unanimously  opposing 
busing  to  actueve  racial  ratios. 

Another  bUi,  HJl.  15437.  would  reUeve 
pressure  for  school  integration  in  each 
school  once  ttie  national  average  for  a 
minority  is  reached  in  tiie  sctwoL 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  has  had  several  meet- 
ings on  the  problem  of  forced  busing, 
because  It  is  a  critical  problem  In  our 


State.  The  delegation  has  requested  a 
meeting  with  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcHEw's  new  school  committee. 

On  January  14,  1970,  I  also  asked  tha 
Supreme  Court  to  allow  me  to  Intervene 
in  cases  to  make  a  plea  before  the  Court 
against  involuntary  busing  for  racial 
ratios. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  who 
are  discussmg  this  serious  matter  and 
have  Joined  them  as  a  friend  of  the  court 
in  the  Swann  against  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education  case  now 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Congress  has  said  that  the  busing  of 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
racial  imbalance  Is  Illegal.  The  Charlotte 
case  is  one  of  the  most  important  cases 
ever  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
On  October  12,  the  Court  will  hear  this 
case  which  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  future  of  American  education. 

The  Duval  County,  Florida  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  has  requested  that  I 
enter  into  the  pending  Florida  case  and 
I  have  agreed  to  do  this  and  a  brief  is 
now  being  prepared  for  presentation  tie- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  <Mr,  Mizeu.). 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  tak* 
only  a  minute. 

1  should  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  for  securing  this  time 
to  try  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Nation  the  Impossible  situa- 
tion our  schools  are  facing  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation.  This  Is  sometliing  which 
is  of  national  concern. 

When  people  have  been  polled,  they 
have  been  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
this  idea  of  forced  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  said  he 
is  opposed  to  the  basing  of  children  from 
their  own  geographical  areas  to  other 
areas  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Congress  Is  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Idea  of  busing  students  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  and  the  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  It. 

I  shall  seek  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  and  I  will  Include  in  those  re- 
marks the  almost  Impossible  situation  in 
the  largest  town  in  my  district,  which  is 
WInston-Salem,  N.C.  The  problem  they 
face  there  Is  because  of  a  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Federal  District  Court, 
which  Involves  the  clustering  of  eight 
elementary  schools,  which  requires  ex- 
tensive busing  and  which  has  brought  a 
tremendous  hardship  on  our  school  sys- 
tem there. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
securing  this  time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  in  the  company  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  demonstrate  my  constant 
and  firm  support  of  any  legitimate  effort 
to  remove  a  specter  which  now  haunts 
this  Nation's  public  education  system. 

That  specter  is  the  policy  of  forced 
busing  of  school  children  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  t>alance. 

In  the  Fifth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  I  represent,  and  especially  in 
the  city  of  Winston-Salem,  the  issue  of 
forced  busing  has  become  a  battle  Une 
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drawn  between  the  private  citizens  of 
that  city  and  the  Federal  Judge  who  de- 
creed that  forced  busing  was  to  be  im- 
plemented in  the  WInston-Salem  school 
district. 

That  Judge  has  ordered  the  "cluster- 
ing" of  tliree  predominantly  black 
schools  with  five  predominantly  white 
schools.  This  "clustering"  program  has 
proven  to  require  a  mammoth  busing 
project  Involving  more  than  2.500  stu- 
dents. 

The  local  school  system  has  had  to 
bear  a  very  heavy  financial  burden  to  im- 
plement this  order,  with  an  additional 
J400,000  in  local  funds  required  to  com- 
ply with  tills  court's  arbitrary  order. 
Buses  had  to  be  borrowed  from  other 
sources  In  order  to  meet  the  sudden  de- 
mands for  massive  transportation. 

But  beyond  the  Inconvenience  that 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  were  forced 
to  bear,  beyond  the  huge  increase  In  ex- 
penses the  school  system  was  forced  to 
shoulder,  was  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
judge  had  ordered  this  plan  into  effect 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ra- 
cial balance  after  acknowledgmg  tiiat 
such  segregation  as  existed  in  that  area 
was  de  facto  segregation  rather  than  de 
Jure. 

A  complicated  system  of  percentages 
has  been  Imposed  on  desegregation  ef- 
forts in  Winston-Salem,  and  it  takes  no 
special  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
the  purely  logistical  problems  now  being 
experienced  by  the  school  system  will  be 
multiplied  several  times  before  some- 
one's guideline  is  met. 

And  that  argument  Is  completely 
ecUpsed  by  the  greater  issue  Involving 
the  volatile  emotions  that  come  to  the 
surface  whenever  cross  busing  is  men- 
tioned in  my  district  and  hundreds  more 
Just  like  it. 

The  people  are  pleading  for  a  truly 
permanent  solution  to  this  crisis.  More 
and  more  of  the  same  will  not  allay  their 
suspicions  and  anxieties.  They  are  call- 
ing for  reason,  and  their  voices  must  be 
heard. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  soon  hear  the 
case  of  James  L.  Swann  aginst  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  High  Court's  decision  promises 
to  stand  with  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  as  a  landmark  in  this  Nation's 
judicial  and  social  history. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  I  are  participating  in  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  to  be  presented  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  prior  to  its  hearing  of  the 
Charlotte  case.  This  brief  forthrightly 
proclaims  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  forced  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  was  forbidden  in  the 
United  States. 

How  many  times  must  we  repeat  that 
the  UJ8.  Congress,  as  the  representative 
voice  of  the  Nation,  has  declared  in  the 
most  unmistakable  terms  that  forced 
busing  shall  not  be  Imposed  on  this  Na- 
tion's school  systems? 

How  many  times  ma"!t  we  recite  the 
antlbusing  amendment  authored  in  1964 
by  my  distlngiiished  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr,  Crahix)  and  passed  with- 
out a  single  dissenting  vote  by  this 
House? 

How  many  times  must  we  remind  our- 
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selves  that  now,  in  1S70.  this  Congress 
has  again  made  Its  intentions  clear  by 
declaring,  in  the  education  appropriation 
bill,  that  no  Federal  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  forcibly  bus  schoolchildren  away 
from  their  own  neighborhoods,  away 
from  their  families  and  friends,  away 
from  the  familiar  surroundings  which 
make  that  first  venture  Into  the  world 
alone  a  little  easier  for  a  little  boy  or  a 
Uttle  girt? 

The  American  people.  In  their  several 
voices,  have  offered  a  constant  and  con- 
certed plea  that  this  policy  be  revoked. 

But  we  in  this  Clmmber  are  powerless 
to  effect  such  a  change.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  himself  can  do  no 
more  than  express  his  opposition  to  this 
irresponsible  course,  as  we  have  ex- 
pressed ours,  and  the  American  people 
theirs. 

The  key  to  these  shackles  of  inaction 
and  uncertainty  which  bind  us  all  Is  held 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  power  of 
that  Court,  as  this  issue  graphically 
demonstrates,  has  far  exceeded  the 
boundaries  placed  upon  it  by  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution  which  created  it. 

Where  lie  the  checks  and  balances  of 
power  in  this  issue?  When  two  of  the 
three  "coequal"  branches  of  Govern- 
ment have  consistently  and  quite  plainly 
renounced  the  policy  of  forced  busing, 
how  can  the  third  "coequal"  branch 
maintain  its  absolute  sway  over  the  Issue, 
disregarding  the  people's  will  and  its  own 
limitation  of  justly  derived  power? 

Shall  this  be  the  way  that  matters  of 
Justice  be  determined  in  this  country? 
Shall  nine  all-powerful  men  supplant  a 
Nation's  democratic  process?  Shall  our 
power  to  legislate  be  drained  until  our 
own  sovereign  duties  constitute  no  more 
than  a  futile  exercise  In  tradition?  Shall 
the  President's  power  to  execute  law  be 
sut>ordlnated  to  the  Supreme  Courfa 
power  to  interpret  It? 

Tliese  are  not  simply  rhetorical  ques- 
tions. At  Issue  here  is  the  very  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  have  built  a  free  so- 
ciety and  a  Nation  of  law. 

Law  must  always  precede  order,  and  a 
respect  for  law  Is  the  gulde-on  for  them 
both.  We  cannot  be  led  by  law  when  its 
commands  are  given  in  voices  of  confu- 
sion. And  If  we  cannot  follow  law,  we 
caimot  long  stn^ve  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent people. 

For  law  is  that  which  fuses  a  multi- 
tude of  people  Into  a  single  Nation  Law 
Is  that  tie  which  binds  us  together  in 
freedom  and  by  our  mutual  consent. 

But  If  the  consent  of  the  governed 
does  not  stand  behind  a  law,  that  law  baa 
no  foundation  whatsoever. 

In  this  country,  I  see,  as  Lincoln  saw. 
"the  last  beat  hope  of  earth."  whose 
foundation  Is  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

What  hope  shall  we  have,  or  shall  the 
earth  have.  If  tills  government  falls  Its 
people,  if  the  branches  of  our  democracy 
cannot  function  in  accord  with  one  an- 
other, if  law  loses  its  sovereignty  as  It 
loses  the  people's  faith? 

I  see  but  one  clear  course.  Law  must 
always  be  matched  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple In  order  to  truly  be  law.  Anything 
lees,  or  anything  more.  Is  unacceptable. 

Man's  noblest  Intentloos.  his  highest 


ambitions,  his  most  valued  poesessions. 
his  most  ancient  traditions — all  are  re- 
flected in  the  laws  he  wills  to  obey. 

And  it  Is  in  the  safekeeping  of  these 
laws — those  borne  of  the  past  and  those 
destined  for  the  future — that  we  can  for- 
ever abide. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
and  for  waiting  to  appear  on  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  Vbe 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Plow- 
rxs).  

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  and  to  thank  per- 
sonally the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  fine  brief  which 
has  been  prepared.  I  am  delighted  and 
privileged  to  make  the  request  that  I 
be  added  as  one  of  those  joining  In  the 
brief.  I  appreciate  also  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  taking  this  time. 

I  do  not  shy  away  from  taking  the  ac- 
tion we  are  dlscus^ng  today,  because  In 
my  opinion  a  Member  of  Congress  has 
some  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
our  system  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
Constitution.  We  are  sworn  to  uptiold 
tills  Constitution,  which  I  believe  Is  the 
greatest  of  all  documents. 

I  believe  this  responsibility  goes  fur- 
ther, and  goes  to  expressing  ourselves  on 
the  issue  of  constitutionality  and  intent 
as  to  what  is  the  law  of  tills  land  of  oun, 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

It  has  been  said  we  may  have  come 
to  tlie  Judicial  crossroads,  so  to  speak, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  will  finally 
rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
neighborhood  concept  and  whether  or 
not  massive  compulsory  busing  is  re- 
quired to  achieve  racial  balance.  Some 
people  say  It  is  too  late  for  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  Interpretation  to  toe  corrected 
now,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  What  is  at 
stake  here.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  whole 
future  of  public  education.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  insist  upon  a  natkmal 
policy  that  emphasizes  education  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  education  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  so- 
cial goal  set  down  by  a  few  Judges  and 
bureaucrats  In  high  places. 

In  closing.  Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
now  perhaps  the  Court  will  at  last  face 
up  to  the  question  of  the  de  facto  and  de 
jure  situations  and  the  interpretation  of 
a  law  that  wUl  have  equal  appUcation 
throughout  these  United  States.  In  other 
words,  what  we  need  is  a  national  policy 
on  education. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  yielding  tills 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  his  statements. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
iMr.  HacAii). 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  as 
"friends  of  the  Court"  in  the  case  of" 
James  E.  Bwann,  and  others  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  others,  which,  as  we  all  know. 
Is  a  case  that  will  no  doubt  result  in  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  legality  of 
pupil  assignment  and  busing  to  overcome 
racial  balance. 
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This  brief  oresents  the  leglalaUve  his-  about  safety  and  the  psychological  Im-  clared  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  nor 
to^fS^fantlSSr^amentoienttothe     pact  of  these  changes.  '^  ^'^'^  °\T,>'^rrT',?.V\n 

Clvfl  RlVhtTAct  of  1964  and  speUs  out  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  mall  on  this  tions  Act  unconsUtuUonal.  Yet.  the  u- 
S«ls^»^atCongre«  intend^  by  Its  busing  sltuaUon  and  It  is  tragic  to  read  diclary.  exploited  by  the  race-m«lng 
Sr^dtae  ^°"f'^^  '  •*  ^,  ^^^^g  {„  activities  that  are  lost  to     complex,  has  rejected  freedom  of  choice 

q«-aoii.<i  401  and  407  of  the  act  forbid  students  who  have  worked  for  years  for  because  of  their  personal  feelings  that 
thf^^nment  Mid  tran^rtiuon  of  them  and  now.  because  of  unwanted  freedom  of  choice  did  not  attain  some 
^nuftoS^SolSfflclai^d  by  courts,     changes,  cannot  be  obtained.  promised    and   mythical   percentage  of 

foTSepu^sTof  overcoming  racial  Im-  I  have  had  parents,  black  and  white,  race  mixing  to  pubUc  school  to  South- 
l^Mce  inUie  schools  write  of  their  distress  at  these  changes     ern  States.  A  de  facto  usurpaUon  by  im- 

^e  Hoie  and  Senate  have  both  and  predicting  much  dropping  out  of  elected  people  of  a  problem  which  baa 
passed  the  UJ8  OfHce  of  EaucaUon  bill  school  and  telling  of  much  dilBculty  in  been  answered  to  the  contrary  by  de 
for  fiscal  year  1971  over  the  Presidential     readjusting.  Jure  means. 

veto  and  contained  therein  are  the  very  At  some  point,  we  have  got  to  stop  such  undemocratic  movements  are 
nosltlve  Whliten  amendmenU  all  this  ■experimentation"  and  give  some     now  pursued,  as  busing  of  children.  pair- 

Based  on  what  I  know  of  our  laws  and  conslderaUon  to  what  aU  of  this  is  doing  mg  of  children,  and  arbitrary  assignment 
Oovemment  the  Whitten  amendments  to  those  most  affected — our  children.  mostly  in  the  southern  region  of  the 
should  now  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  I.  therefore,  support  this  court  action  United  SUtes  under  the  guise  of  Improv- 
we  should  have  no  more  worries  about  and  fervently  hope  for  a  Just  decision,  ing  eductalon  but  with  the  intended  re- 
having  to  bus  our  children  to  schools  out  for  on  the  outcome  of  this  case  hinges  the  suit  of  satisfying  some  bureaucrat  s  sta- 
of  the  neighborhood  In  which  they  live.         future  of  American  education.  tlstlcs  and  to  protect  his  Job  from  the 

The  n  S  ConsUtution  clearly  spdls  out        Thank  you.  wrath  of  the  human  relations  social  ex- 

that  the  legislative  branch  of  Oovem-        Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Madam  Speaker,     perlmenters. 

jnent the  House  and  Senate,  represen-     i  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Lculsi-        Quite  interestingly  enough,  the  most 

UUves  of  the  people — shall  make  our     ana  (Mr.  Raucki  .  vociferous    pushers    of    slide-rule    race 

laws  not  the  executive  or  Judicial  Mr.  PIARICK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  niUlng  in  our  southern  schools  are  those 
branches.  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  com-     great  voices  of  extreme  liberalism  from 

But.  if  we  are  to  Judge  by  events  and  pliment  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  sutes  and  areas  which  either  have  the 
developments  of  the  past  few  years,  the  (Mr.  Montcxjkmv)  for  reserving  this  lowest  or  the  highest  Negro  population, 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  have  ap-  special  order  to  discuss  the  effects  of  xhe  flannel  mouth  from  Mlrmesota 
parenUy  come  to  look  upon  the  VS.  massive  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  ^ty„  projects  himself  as  the  champion 
Constitution  as  Just  another  piece  of  pa-  in  public  schools.  I.  too.  am  a  signer  of  gf  busing  and  race  mixing  in  public  edn- 
per  Instead  of  the  guiding  light  it  has     the  Cramer  brief.  cation  comes  from  the  State  which  has 

always  been  in  the  affairs  of  this  great  Being  a  Member  of  Congress  from  g^  of  1  percent  Negro  population.  An- 
country.  Louisiana — a  State  situated  in  the  south-     other  mouthpiece  for  the  egalitarian  in- 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  em  region  of  the  United  SUtes— I  can  leiiectual  theorlsU  comes  from  South 
goal  of  education  is  to  pass  on  the  wis-  assure  you  that  the  nefarious  efforts  of  i>»koU  with  0.2  of  1  percent,  while  Maine 
dom  of  the  generaUons  while  helping  our  our  Federal  Government  to  pursue  as  a  (j  ^  state  with  0.3  of  1  percent  Negro 
youngsters  to  acquire  the  ability  to  make  bureaucratic  goal  a  mathematical  racial  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dis- 
use of  that  wUdom.  balance  rather  than  quality  educaUon.  jrict  of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  our  Nation's 
Out  system  of  public  education  evolved  has  converted  many  peaceful  areas  of  my  capltol.  contains  a  Negro  population  of 
as  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  people,  district  into  a  quagmire  of  frustration.  53  9  percent.  All  percentages  by  1960 
But  now  we  are  witnessing  a  gradual  sac-  anxiety,  and  fear— a  bomb  waiting  to  census.  1970  figures  are  not  yet  avall- 
nilclng  of  education  for  social  expert-     explode.  In  fact,  at  several  Pljces  In  my     g^le. 

mentaUon  that  is  not  the  freeiy  ex-  district  It  has  ah^ady  exploded  to  the  ,j^^^  ^^eas  which  have  the  highest 
pressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo-  detriment  of  peaceful  racerelatlons  ^^  {^e  lowest  Negro  population  field  the 
pie  And  that  Is  clearly  unconstitutional  existent  through  the  years.  The  school  political  aspirants  who  scream  equality 
to  anybody's  law  book.  problem  la  the  central  topic  of  discus-     ^^^  ^^j^j  imbalance,  yet  present  a  hypo- 

The  override  of  the  Presidential  veto  slon  by  every  person  everywhere  one  criUcal  picture  In  looking  at  the  racial 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  makes  quite     goes.  Imbalance  In  their  areas. 

dear  the  Intent  of  the  Congress— the  The  theory  of  achieving  a  mystical  pj^^  j^^  ^  f^^  u,e  State  of  Mlnne- 
elected  representaOves  of  the  people—  racial  balance  to  satisfy  some  ambitious  ^^^  According  to  Judge  Albloun  Sum- 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  bureaucrat  has  been  proven  a  faUure  and  ^^^  attorney  general  of  Mississippi.  68.- 
areas  covered  by  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  consUtutes  but  further  wasting  of  the  000  students  attended  101  schools  In  Mto- 
1964  and  now  the  Whitten  amendments  taxpayers'  money.  In  most  instances,  the  nc^pous  of  these.  5.500  or  8.1  percent 
It  appears  that  the  will  of  the  people  public  schooU  are  far  more  segregated  ^^^  ^,gck.  Yet,  the  overwhelming  num- 
may  still  be  thwarted:  the  President  says  today  than  they  were  under  the  freedom  ^^  ^j  ^^^  ^lack  students  in  MinneapolU 
he  may  not  spend  the  money  in  the  edu-  of  choice  plan,  due  to  many  parents  plac-  ^^^  concentrated  at  four  elementary 
cation  bUl  and  the  Department  of  Health,  ing  their  children  in  private  schools  or  schools,  two  Junior  high  schools,  and  two 
EducaUon  and  Welfare  has  said  that  the  the  children  Just  not  attending  school.  ^^j,  schools,  eight  schools  out  of  101. 
Whitten  amendmenU  neither  change  Can  anyone  imagine  an  educaUonal  m  fact.  Morris  Park  and  Lowell  had  no 
basic  law  nor  affect  the  HEW  regula-  system  being  run  for  the  educaUonal  ^^^^^^  students,  while  Minnehaha  and 
tiona  training  of  our  chUdren  when  It  is  nee-     p^^^^^^  had  one  black  student  each. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  busing  of  school  essary  to  have  armed  guards  in  the  class-  ^  neighboring  St.  Paul.  Mhin,.  Mon- 
children  with  more  thought  to  Integra-  room.?,  corridors,  and  on  Uie  play-  ^oe  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  did 
Ung  instead  of  educating  Is  a  disservice  grounds?  Where  compensatory  educa-  ^^^  ^^  ^  j^,^  ^^^^.  jtudent-seven 
to  the  students  and  their  parents.  Uon  means  lowering  the  teaching  stand-  elementary  schools  only  recorded 

The  uprooting  of  young  chUdren  from     ards  to  toe  least  producUve  students  in  ^^^^  ^^y^ 

Uielr  neighborhood.^  where  they  can  walk     a  class?  Where  the  prime  objective  of  imbalanced  pubUc 

to  school  and  putUng  them  on  long  bus  the  superintendent  or  edu«itor  Is  not  ^^^^^^J  .^i^lly  segregated  facU- 
rides.  some  cio«  to  an  hour  long,  is  not  whether  the  ^^H^X f^^T^l^eUc  lUa^  tolerated  while  their  elected 
logical.  pracUcal,  or  economical.  L^^JSf^v^r^'er  thev  att^d^d^     representaUve   demands  destruction   of 

shrd^nTSveTi^^rthtsi^ex"  'zi^^:.T^; ^^^'^{^^  ^To.i:^"'^^^itzx^'. 
sTsu^^y-^rrm^o^^.'-ui'^:  ^^^Y^E^^^}^^^"^^^  [B^o^^T.^.'^i!^^^-:^- 
SSSSSa  2Si=SHrn^!^  ^S^^^n-e^i=^ 
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the  figures  for  1970  have  not  been  made 
available,  the  October  1969  reports  on 
District  of  Columbia  schools  show  a  total 
student  enrollment  of  149.050  attending 
187  pubUc  schools.  Of  this  total  enrtrfl- 
ment.  less  than  8  percent  are  white  and 
whites  are  enroUed  in  only  135  schools 
leaving  52  schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  a  100  percent  black  segre- 
gated student  body. 

If  assignment  of  schoolchildren  on  ra- 
cial percentages  is  to  be  a  sc^uOon  to 
the  racial  tension  and  forced  busing  Is 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  expedient  for 
elimlnaUng  imbalance,  then  our  antag- 
onists who  pronounce  themselves  so  ex- 
pert on  solving  the  race  proWem  in  my 
SUte  should  in  the  naUonal  Interest  en- 
thuslasUcally  lead  in  any  program  to 
overcome  naUonal  racial  Imbalance.  This 
should  include  their  showing  of  good 
faith  by  posiUve  acUon  to  forcibly  over- 
come racial  imbalance  in  their  own 
States  and  in  Uie  District  of  Cc*umbia 
area  where  they  live  and  work. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  naUonal 
average  of  black  population  by  the  1960 
census  Is  10.5  percent.  If  it  is  morally 
right  to  transfer  the  children  ct  my  dis- 
trict from  school  to  school — and  distance 
and  taxpayers'  money  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  factor  in  morality — then  It  must 
be  Just  as  moral  for  the  HEW  bureau- 
crats to  bus  children  or  for  that  matter 
entire  families  from  SUte  to  SUte  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  naUonwide. 
We  have  heard  from  our  do-gooder 
friends  tliat  naUonal  problems  do  not 
slop  with  SUU  boundaries  and  with  such 
a  social  philosophy  it  would  be  immoral 
not  to  uke  such  action. 

I  might  add  that  In  July  1969.  I  au- 
thored House  Resolution  497.  a  bill  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  demog- 
raphy of  the  Onited  Sutes  with  a  view 
toward  providing  relief  from  racial  ten- 
sions by  a  more  equal  dlstribuUon  ol  the 
underprivileged  racial  groups  through- 
out the  several  SUtes  and  In  the  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  each  State — not  Just 
In  schools  but  In  neighborhoods,  em- 
ployment, and  every  endeavor. 

Under  the  present  thinking  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats,  as  to  my  district  and 
In  my  area  of  the  South,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  any  Negro  child  who  goes  to  any 
school  with  less  or  more  than  lO.S  per- 
cent fellow  students  of  the  same  race  is 
being  denied  his  or  her  so-called  con- 
sUtuUonal  right  to  attend  a  racially  bal- 
anced public  school.  Absurd?  I  think  so. 
and  I  think  that  most  American  parents 
as  well  as  the  so-called  self-appointed 
mouthpiece*  of  the  anU-South  move- 
ment do  likewise.  For.  I  Jiave  not  had 
one  Member  volunteer  to  coauthor  my 
bUl.  H.R.  497.  If  no  one  wants  busing  ap- 
plied on  a  naUonwIde  scale  to  overcome 
racial  Imtwlance.  why  has  It  become  a 
naUonal  goal  on  a  regional  basis. 

Perhaps  someday  our  people  will  be 
blessed  with  leaders  who  will  lead  and 
undeisund  that  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  freedom  is  to  let  the  people 
alone. 

I  feel  that  my  people  resent  busing  and 
all  highhanded  interference  in  their 
schools  but  even  more,  they  abhor  being 
treated  as  a  separate  class  of  citizens  and 


having   special   laws   Imposed   agslnat 
them. 

I  include  a  tAble  of  Negro  population 
by  sutes  from  the  1960  UB.  Census: 

Neyro  population  6»  Stittt,  IMO 
Rank  ana  SUM: 

1  N«w    Tort 1.417.811 

3  T«x««     1,187.195 

a  OeorgU     1,122,896 

4  Nojtli    CaroUna 1,118,021 

8  Ixraulmna    l,0»»,a>7 

«  nilnoli    1,087.470 


7  Alabama 

8  Mlwilllrtppl    - 

B  CaUIomla    

10  Plorlita 

11  Peciuylvuila 

13  South    CaroUna 

13  Vlrglnli    

14  Ohio    

18  Michigan  

18  TeoaMMo   

17  Uaryltnd     

18  Now   Jersey 

IB  Dletrlct  of  Cdumbla... 

30  Uisaoun   

21  Arkanesa    

32  Indiana    

23  Kentucky    

24  Oklahoma    

28  MuuchuMtu 

38  Connecticut 

27  ffeniee    

28  West    Virginia 

20  WtBconsln   

30  Delaware    --. 

31  Wasnington    

32  ArlJBona  

33  Colorado  

34  Nebraska    

35  Iowa    

38  MlnneioW    

37  Rhode  Island 

38  Oregon    

3S  New     UeHoo 

40  Nevada    

41  Alaska     

43  Hawaii    

43  Utali    _ 


45  Wyoming   

4«  New  Bampsblra 

47  Idano    

48  Montana    

49  Soutb    Dakota. 

50  North  Dakota 

51  Vermont    


980.371 
BIS,  743 
883.881 
880.188 
852.750 
B3B.291 
818. 388 
7»»,0»7 
717,881 
888.878 
818.410 
814, 875 
411.787 
390,888 
388,787 
38e.378 
318,94* 
188.084 
111.843 
107.449 
91.446 
89.378 
74.648 
80.888 
48.788 
43.403 
39.993 
39,383 
36.354 
33.383 
18,833 
18.183 
17.083 
18,484 
8,771 
4,948 
4.148 
8.318 
9.183 
1.903 
1.503 
1. 487 
1.114 
777 
519 


National    total. 18.871.831 

Source :  1960  UJS.  Census. 
Percmttgt  of  Negro  population  »y 
Stotei.  1960 

Bank  and  3UW: 

I  District  ot  Columbia 5S.  9 

3  Mlsolislppl   f- 42.0 

3  South    CaroUna 3«  8 

4  Louisiana ^^^ 

5  Alal>ani» '"  ? 

6  Georgia - »  » 

7  Nonh    CaroUna »*  ° 

a  Arlc&nsas    31.8 


B  Virginia 

10  Florida    

11  Maryland  

13  Tennessee    

13  Delaware    

14  Texas     

15  IllUlods    

16  Michigan   

n  Missouri   — 

18  New  Jersey 

19  New    York 

30  Ohio    

21  PennsylvanU 7.  5 

23  Kentucky 7, 

23  Oklahoma    J 

34    |»xrtlallfc . ...... — -       9 

25  CollfonUa    * 


30.8 

17.8 

18.7 

18.5 

IB.  8 

13.4 

10.3 

9.3 

9.0 

8  5 

8.4 

8. 


Bank  and  State — Contlnuad 
26  West  Virginia - -    4.8 

37  Nevada   - 4.7 

38  ConnscOcut    -..». 4.3 

29  KfiTiii-e    *■> 

30  Arlaona »■• 

81  Alaska    *•* 

83  Colondo *•> 

38  MaaMchusetta >-> 

34  Nebraska    9.1 

38  Rhode   Island >-l 

36  Wisconsin    l.» 

37  Now    Mexico !■• 

38  Washington     !•' 

39  Oregon 1*0 

40  Iowa    "■■ 

41  Hawaii    *■ 

42  Jilnneaota »•' 

43  Wyoming     — .«—. .    0.T 

44  Utah     ••• 

46  Maine      0*9 

46  New     Hsminhlra 0.S 

47  Idaho    0-9 

48  Montana    ••* 

49  Soutb     DokoU A.9 

50  North     Dakota M 

61  Vermont     O-J 

Maaon    avepoge 10-* 

Source:  1980  VB.  Census. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  Join  with  my  colleages  in  ex- 
pressing concern  over  the  utillzaUon  of 
forced  busing  as  a  means  of  achieving 
racial  balance  In  our  public  schools. 

I  personally  favor  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  approach  to  school  desegrega- 
Uon  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  forth- 
coming term  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  result  in  a  more  rational  approach 
to  the  problem  of  desegregation. 

I  believe  tJiat  the  Court  should  have 
convened  during  the  summer  months  to 
resolve  many  of  the  issues  it  has  agreed 
to  consider  beginning  October  12.  but  I 
remain  hopeful  that  wisdom  and  under- 
standing will  prevail  upon  the  Court  as 
it  considers  these  cases,  and  that  a  bet- 
ter approach  can  be  found  rather  than 
continue  the  concept  of  forced  busing. 
Broward  County.  Pla.,  a  part  of  which 
Is  In  my  congressional  district,  la  pres- 
ently experiencing  a  very  difBcult  sltu- 
aUon with  its  court-ordered  school  de- 
segregation plan  which  involves  the 
forced  busing  of  students.  This  plan  has 
disrupted  family  life,  caused  severe 
hardships  on  parents,  students,  and 
teachers,  and  has  resulted  In  a  algnlfl- 
cant  loss  of  faith  in  and  respect  for  our 
Judicial  system. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
this  criUcal  issue,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  will  heed  the 
voices  of  the  many  concerned  citizens 
and  parents  throughout  the  NaUon. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  results  of  forced  school  bus- 
ing to  theoreUcally  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance. First,  and  extremely  Important, 
is  the  fact  that  this  action  by  both  HEW 
and  the  Federal  courts  has  caused  an 
almost  complete  loss  of  pubUc  support 
for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  due  to  many  parents  of  small  chil- 
dren who  simply  cannot  understand  why 
these  young  pupils  must  be  transported, 
in  some  cases  many  miles  across  town. 
when  there  already  exists  an  Integrated 
school  within  a  block  or  so  of  their  homes. 
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These  questions  have  been  directed  to  me 
by  citizens  ol  both  races. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argument  of 
some  that  the  children  of  the  black  race 
have  for  many  years  been  hauled  great 
distances  to  maintain  segregated  schools. 
I  do  not  question  the  validity  of  this 
argument :  but.  Madam  Speaker,  today  in 
North  Carolina  and  parUcularly  In  my 
o»-n  First  Congressional  District,  there 
are  no  completely  segregated  public 
schools,  and  I  repeat,  the  children  of 
the  black  race  continue  to  be  harassed 
by  this  forced  busing. 

U  for  one  moment  I  was  convinced 
that  this  busing  and  pairing  of  schools 
lor  racial  balance  was  increasing  the 
quality  of  education  one  lota,  then  I 
would  not  lilt  my  voice.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  depriving  many  of  our  young 
students  the  privilege  of  participating  In 
extracurricular  activities,  those  that 
occur  before  and  after  the  school  hours, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  this  time 
must  be  spent  in  the  traveling  from  their 
homes  to  some  faraway  school. 

I  have  specific  cases  in  my  flies  in 
which  the  assigning  of  students  from 
one  section  of  a  school  district  1  year, 
and  then  using  the  same  students  to 
achieve  some  mythical,  mathematical 
balance  as  to  race  to  a  far-away  school, 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  racial  balance 
existed  in  the  previous  year. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  "Why?"  Certainly  I.  nor 
anyone  else,  can  give  these  parents  any 
logical  reason  or  answer. 

In  closing.  I  only  wish  that  those  who 
wear  the  black  robes  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
clan-  would  have  the  courage  to  visit  and 
talk  with  students  and  parents  of  both 
races  whose  children  are  being  used  for 
sociological  experimentation  with  an  ut- 
ter and  complete  disregard  lor  the  qual- 
ity of  education  which  they  are  receiving. 
Finally.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  outside  the  church,  nothing 
holds  a  neighborhood  or  community  to- 
gether in  a  common  interest  than  that 
of  the  neighliorhood  school.  Certainly 
this  mass  public  busing  has  destroyed 
that,  and  I  hope  that  the  idealisU  of 
HEW  and  the  Federal  courts  will  realize 
the  irreparable  damage  they  ar«  doing 
to  families  and  communities  who  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  this  indefens- 
ible program  of  mass  busing. 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  J*ls- 
sissippi  for  yielding.  It  is  with  great  dis- 
comfiture that  I  learn  of  the  disruption 
of  our  public  schools  as  a  result  of  the 
cross-town  busing  of  our  young  people 
to  facilitate  desegregation  plans.  In  any 
discussion  of  our  public  schools  In  this 
coimtry.  I  would  hope  that  the  overrid- 
ing consideraUon  is  the  well-being  of 
our  children.  I  fear  that  this  considera- 
tion has  been  overlooked  in  the  delibera- 
tions that  have  brought  about  these  bus- 
ing plans. 

The  very  l»sis  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  this  country  is  dependent  on  the 
neighborhood  concept  of  public  instruc- 
tion. As  families  have  formed  personal 
ties  and  pride  In  their  neighborhoods,  so 
have  they  a  desire  to  participate  in  their 
public  schools.  Their  nelghtiorhood  pub- 


lic schools,  and  not  an  Institution  that  is 
far  removed  from  the  neighborhood  unit. 
We  talk  about  the  undesirable  psy- 
chological effect  on  our  urban  dwellers 
as  a  result  of  their  Inability  to  Identify 
with  a  small  personal  unit  within  the 
city  as  a  whole.  The  neighborhood  pro- 
vides geographical  boundaries  within 
which  people  can  achieve  these  close  in- 
terpersonal relationships.  By  uprooting 
these  children  and  sending  them  into  an 
alien  environment,  we  are  removing  them 
from  this  healthy  influence. 

Busing  for  the  sake  of  busing  Is  no 
wiser  than  taxation  for  the  sake  of  Uxa- 
tion.  Education  is  critically  in  need  of 
additional  funds  for  much  needed  pro- 
grams and  it  seems  a  waste  to  be  ex- 
pending great  sums  of  money  Just  to  bus 
tliese  children.  That  is.  to  bus  these  chil- 
dren past  a  school  to  which  they  could 
have  easily  walked,  and  to  a  school  far 
removed  from  their  family  and  friends. 
In  the  interests  of  better  educaUon  In 
this  country  and  for  the  well-being  of  our 
young.  I  hope  that  the  inequities  and 
injustice  of  these  busing  [dans  can  be 
recognized  before  irreparable  damage 
has  l>e«n  done. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina. 
Madam  Speaker,  it  was  16  years  this 
May  since  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  that 
the  races  may  not  be  segregated  by  law 
in  the  pubUc  schools,  and  6  years  in  July 
since  the  doctrine  of  the  Brown  case  was 
adopted  as  Federal  le«lslative  and  execu- 
tive policy  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  For  16  years  now.  one  region— 
the  South — and  one  Institution — the 
school — have  carried  the  burden  of  re- 
deoning  the  American  credo  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  the  American 
promise  of  one  nation,  indivisible.  Other 
sections  of  the  country  have  not  been 
asked  to  make  any  significant  contribu- 
tion to  this  ideal. 

Yet  after  this  18-year  effort,  only  23 
percent  of  all  Negro  pupils  go  to  inte- 
grated schools.  This  percentage  in  the 
South  was  33  percent  this  spring  and  has 
increased  substantially  since  then.  There 
seems  Uttle  chance  of  achieving  a  much 
greater  degree  of  integration  without 
massive  busing,  especially  in  the  North, 
or  in  large  cities  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try like  Chicago  which  as  a  30-square- 
mlle  all-Negro  residential  area.  This 
seems  to  be  true  also  in  medium-sized 
Southern  cities  such  as  Charlotte  and 
Greens!x>ro 
What  has  gone  wrong? 
First,  we  must  realize  that  the  school 
desegreg^ation  effort  has  beva  Iwth  a 
success  and  a  failure  Its  success  can  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  Just  16  years 
ago  local  law.  not  only  In  the  II  Southern 
States  but  In  the  border  States.  In  parts 
of  Kansas  and  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  forbade  the 
mixing  of  the  races  In  the  schools.  This 
was  legal,  official  segregation.  Ten  years 
ago.  Southern  communities  were  up  in 
arms,  often  to  the  point  or  rioting  or 
closing  the  schools  altogether,  over  the 
first  iKglnnlngs  of  desegregated  schools. 
But  today,  this  principle  of  official  seg- 
regation has  been  effectively  denied. 
The  legal  structure  that  embodied  It 


has  been  destroyed,  and  the  idea  repudi- 
ated. Clearly,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  section  of  it,  con- 
doning these  old  racial  policies.  For  moral 
as  well  as  historical  reasons,  all  of  the 
United  Sutcs  stand  firmly  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  racial  equality. 

This  legal,  official  segregation  is  known 
as  de  Jure  segregation.  It  has  lieen  used 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  court  treat- 
ment of  the  South  and  North — where 
segregation  Is  based  on  housing  patterns 
and  known  as  de  facto  segregation.  For- 
mer Secretary  Finch  acknowledged  on 
a  TV  show  that  the  old  official  segrega- 
tion is  dead  and  that  this  distinction  is 
no  longer  valid.  He  said: 

(The  coxiruj  still  cling  to  ttxe  dlatmctlon 
betwMS  il»  Jure  (by  law  or  formal  regula- 
tion)  and  d«  txjto  ••gregaUon.  whiou  I  bap- 
pen  to  believe  as  a  lawyer  Ifi  no  longer  valid 
...  I  tiiink  segregation  or  ractei  Isolation, 
wherever  it  appears,  is  one  and  the  same. 


To  break  down  legal  segregation  has 
been  a  considerable  achievement.  The 
achievement  is  essentially  Southern.  The 
failure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nationwide. 
What  is  the  failure?  It  is  this:  to  dis- 
mantle the  official,  legal  structure  of  seg- 
regation is  not  to  create  integrated 
schools.  In  pushing  beyond  the  abolition 
of  ofScial  segregation  to  Increase  Inte- 
gration in  schools,  it  is  becoming  clear 
that  we  are  doing  severe  damage  to  our 
educational  system  and  creating  disrup- 
tions m  our  society.  As  the  Negro  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Post.  William 
Raspberry,  lias  written: 

Racial  segregation  in  public  schools  is  both 
foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot  of  us 
to  suppose  that  school  integration  must, 
therefore,  be  wise  and  Just.  It  ain't  neces- 
sarUy  so. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bickel.  the  constitu- 
tional law  authority  at  Yale  University 
Law  School,  says  we  now  realize  that — 
The  actual  Integration  of  schools  on  a  sig- 
nificant scale  Is  an  enormously  dlAcult  on- 
derta^ng.  If  a  poeslbie  one  at  aU.  Certainly 
It  create  as  many  problems  as  it  purports 
to  solve,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  thai  even  if 
accomplished.  It  would  yield  an  educational 
return. 

HEW  and  some  lower  Federal  courts 
have  read  their  mission  to  t>e  that  of 
bringing  about  a  degree  of  integration 
such  that  no  school  could  any  longer  l>e 
characterized  as  black  or  white.  A  mem- 
ber of  HEW  in  the  Burlington.  N.C.. 
school  case  said  that  his  test  of  whether 
a  school  system  was  in  compUance  was 
whether  he  could  drive  by  a  school  in  his 
car  and  be  unable  to  tell  whether  it  was  a 
white  or  black  school.  Can  we  any  longer 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  is  attempting  to  create  in 
the  rural  and  smaller  towns  of  the  South 
conditions  that  cannot  possibly  be  at- 
tained in  large  or  medium-sized  cities  in 
the  South  or  the  rest  of  the  Nation? 

The  consequences  of  this  have  been 
perverse.  Integration  soon  reaches  a 
"tipping  point. "  If  whites  are  sent  to  con- 
stitute a  minority  In  a  school  that  la 
largely  black,  or  if  blacks  are  sent  to  con- 
stitute something  near  half  the  popula- 
tion of  a  school  that  was  formerly  near- 
ly all-white,  the  whites  flee  and  the 
school  becomes  nearly  all-black.  "Ke- 
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segregation'  sete  In.  blacks  simply 
changing  places  with  whites.  The  whites 
move,  within  a  city  or  out  of  the  large 
cities  into  the  suburbs  where  they  attend 
white  schools  because  the  schools  reflect 
residential  segregation.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  North.  If  a  Southerner 
is  adamant  about  attending  an  all-white 
school,  he  need  only  be  able  to  afford  a 
$20,000  house  and  move  to  the  North. 
Or  else  they  flee  the  public  school  sys- 
tem altogether,  into  private  and  j»ro- 
chlal  schools. 

It  is  not  helpful  to  ask  why  this  is  so. 
Some  will  say  the  whites  tiehave  as  they 
do  because  they  are  racists  or  perhaps 
they  leave  because  everybody  seeks  in 
the  schools  some  sense  of  cultural,  social, 
economic  group  identity:  perh^w  it  Is 
because  of  a  feeling  shared  by  blacks  and 
whites  alike  that  the  schools  should, 
after  all.  he  an  extension  of  the  family, 
and  that  the  family  ought  to  have  a 
sense  of  class  and  cultural  identity  with 
them. 

Whatever  the  reason,  whether  noble 
or  ignoble,  the  fact  is  it  happens.  Should 
tbe  fleeing  whites  be  pursued  with  bus- 
loads of  iimer-city  Negro  children,  or 
even  perhaps  with  trainloads  or  helicop- 
ter loads,  as  distances  lengthen,  to  carry 
out  a  policy  of  integration'  It  would  re- 
quire very  substantial  resources  from  our 
cities.  Should  not  these  resou.-ces  t>e  bet- 
ter spent  on  trying  to  teach  children  to 
read  rather  than  being  spent  on  buses? 
To  quote  Rasplierry  again: 

It  may  be  tliat  one  teaeon  why  the  schools, 
particularly  in  Waslilngton.  are  domg  such 
a  poor  Job  In  educating  black  children  Is  that 
we  liave  spent  too  much  effort  on  Integrating 
the  aohools  and  too  Uttle  on  improving  them. 
Furthermore,  the  leaders  of  black 
opinion  are  turning  more  and  more  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  group  identity, 
of  black  pride  and  control  of  their  own 
community  schools.  Many  areas  are  re- 
questing all  black  teachers  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  New  York  recently,  we  saw  the 
picture  of  white  teachers  being  escorted 
through  lines  of  Jeering  blacks  to  an  all- 
black  school  to  teach  black  children. 
This  is  an  ironic  contrast  to  the  earUer 
image  of  black  children  l)elng  escorted 
through  lines  of  Jeering  whites  to  be 
taught  by  white  teachers.  We  may  find 
that  after  all  the  efforts  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  that  the  black 
people  will  say.  "We  do  not  want  It." 
For  example,  even  Adam  Cla-vton  Pow- 
XLL,  speaking  at  A.  b  T.  State  University, 
was  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
rumored  merger  of  A.  &  T. — a  predomi- 
nantly black  institution — and  UNC-O — 
a  predominantly  white  institution. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  integrating  black 
schools  with  white  schools  because  when 
you  do  that,  black  people  malting  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  t>e  loet  In  the 
shuiSe. 

Quoting  Sekon  Toure.  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  Africa.  Powxix  said: 

II  you  want  to  preserve  your  Negrltude. 
you  got  to  do  it  right  here.  baby. 

Should  we  say  that  current  trends  of 
blacks  toward  separatism  in  the  Inner 
cities,  local  community  control  and  the 
demand  for  a  recognized  identity  should 
not  be  allowed  because  they  are  anti- 
integration?  Blacks  are  beginning  to 
talk  about  integration  in  the  North  as  a 


mirage  which  must  be  replaced  by  real 
life  goals  which  do  not  include  mixing  of 
the  races  by  busing  students  over  long 
distances  or  estabUshing  quotas  or  goals 
by  Judicial  edict.  The  blaclc  man  wants — 
and  should  have — the  freedom  to  choose 
where  he  wants  to  live,  where  he  wants 
to  work,  and  where  he  wants  to  send  his 
child  to  school. 

Large  scale  integration,  then,  appears 

to  be  both  unattainable  and  tm'wanted. 

I  asked  a  Negro  man  recently  what  he 

wanted  from  schools  for  his  children. 

He  said : 

I  would  like  my  ciilld  to  be  able  to  go  to 
a  school  where  my  wife  could  stand  on  the 
steps  of  her  house  and  see  the  clilld  enter  it 
safely.  U  he  gets  sLclt  I  can  go  get  lum.  But 
I  luQow  that  school  is  not  as  good  ss  the  one 
that  your  cluld  goeo  to  m  Irving  ParH  (an 
upper-class  residential  suburb) — and  I  want 
It  to  be  as  good. 

In  the  South  we  must  admit  that  for 
years  only  the  "separate"  part  of  the  sep- 
arate-but-equal doctrine  was  enforced. 
Civil  rights  leaders  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
that  their  children  had  equal  education 
with  white  children  was  to  make  sure 
that  they  received  the  same  education, 
in  the  same  classrooms.  White  people, 
the  thinking  went,  are  going  to  make 
sure  that  their  children  receive  a  good 
education,  and  if  our  children  are  in  the 
same  classroom  they  will  get  one  too. 
The  aim  was  not  so  much  integrated  edu- 
cation but  better  education.  Now  they 
are  finding  that  busing  is  being  insti- 
tuted— not  to  Improve  education  but  to 
integrate  classrooms. 

This  Is  not  the  way  the  Supreme  Court 
reasoned,  it  must  be  said.  In  Brown  they 
said  that  segregated  education  is  in- 
herently unequal.  Why  it  should  be  in- 
herently more  unequal  for  blacks  than 
for  whites  was  not  made  clear.  When  we 
read  the  Brown  case  today,  we  can  see  it 
is  very  patronizing — something  that  was 
easily  slcipped  over  in  the  day  when  it 
was  announced— the  days  before  black 
pride  was  developed. 

Blacks  now  are  finding  that  busing  is 
good  when  it  involves  children  whose 
parents  want  them  bused  across  town  for 
specific  reasons.  It  works  to  this  limited 
extent  But  they  find — like  whites — that 
it  accomplishes  nothing  useful  when  it 
has  meant  transporting  large  numbers 
of  reluctant  youngsters  to  schools  they 
would  rather  not  attend.  As  Raspberry 
says: 

Isn't  It  about  tune  we  started  concen- 
trating on  educating  children  whore  th»v 
are? 

The  law  is  in  transition  from  one  prin- 
ciple to  another.  The  result  is  serious  in- 
stability. Political  support  for  the  goal  of 
desegregation  is  in  flux  and  is  weakening. 
There  may  tie  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  segregationists  in  the  Deep  South 
that  they  can  win  after  all.  The  gains 
that  have  been  made  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost  In  the  new  uncertainty.  On  the 
other  hand,  efforts  to  be  beyond  deseg- 
regation and  force  Integration  throu^ 
some  form  of  racial  balance  requiring 
massive  cross-busing  are  creating  social 
tensions  that  seriously  handicap  the  abil- 
ity of  whites  and  blacks  to  Uve  together 
at  equals.  As  Dr.  Wilcox,  the  black  edu- 
cational consultant,  has  stated,  "resist- 


ance to  liustness  is  such  that  it  prevenU 
humanizing  education.  Busing  results  in 
training  black  and  white  kids  to  hate 
each  other."  rather  than  responding  hu- 
manely to  each  other. 

There  is  a  real  fear  in  our  country  that 
we  are  somehow  coming  apart — that  we 
have  come  to  problems  that  our  system 
will  not  resolve. 

Certainly  this  Is  true  in  our  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  In- 
tegration. There  is  Uttle  question  but 
that  segregation  is  dead  as  a  natloioal  or 
state  policy  anywhere  In  this  country. 
Most  of  our  people — black  and  white — 
have  shown  remarkable  good  will  In  ad- 
justing to  the  change  this  means.  Yet 
most  of  our  people — in  all  parts  of  the 
country — are  strongly  opposed  to  such 
measures  as  mass  busing  to  achieve  ra- 
cial Ijalanee.  Most  oppose  the  destruction 
of  the  neighborhood  school  concept  and 
in  this  they  are  supported  by  most  edu- 
cators. 

In  short,  we  have  come  to  the  point  in 
the  desegregation  of  education  where  a 
continued  emphasis  on  racial  balance  can 
only  mean  massive  busing,  a  prospect 
not  favored  either  by  white  or  black  and 
certainly  not  by  educators. 

This  is  a  particularly  agonixlng 
thought  for  those  who  have  a  deep  emo- 
tional commitment  to  desegregated 
schools  and  who  had  great  expectations 
of  the  results  of  desegregation.  The 
thought  was  that  desegregating  schools 
would  work  something  like  the  desegre- 
gation of  sports,  of  lunch  counters,  of 
motels  and  theaters.  That  is.,  that  admis- 
sion of  blacks,  even  if  a  few.  to  formerly 
all-white  schools,  would  lead  to  a  nat- 
ural process  of  an  almost  uniformly  de- 
segregated school  system  throughout  the 
country.  But  unlike  the  segregation  of 
motels,  for  example,  the  desegregation 
of  schools  Involves  the  restructuring  of 
educational  institutions — and  in  a  way 
that  is  doing  great  damage  to  educational 
values  and  pleases  neither  black  nor 
white.  Since  the  liberal  has  such  a  deep 
emotional  commitment  in  this  area,  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  admit  that  it  is  not 
working,  even  when  his  mind  tdls  him 
this. 

As  I  stated  earlier  the  law  Is  in  a  iwsi- 
tion  of  transition.  In  a  search  for  an 
answer  to  the  problem  some  school 
boards  have  gone  to  the  court.  Others 
have  expressed  a  desire  for  Congress 
to  speak  out  on  the  issue.  Believing  it 
too  important  to  stand  mute.  Senator 
Spohg.  Congressman  Galifiakakis,  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  In  both 
Houses  which  would  start  us  down  the 
road  of  once  again  giving  our  children 
the  highest  quality  educaUon  possible, 
without  regard  to  race  or  national  origin. 
To  that  effort  we  Invite  the  attention, 
contribution,  and  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tills  House. 

Finally.  I  would  emphasize  as  strongly 
as  I  know  how  that  the  resistance  of  the 
public  to  the  kind  of  forced  integration 
that  results  in  massive  cross-busing  Is 
not  a  minor  irritant  coused  by  "lack  of 
leadership"  on  this  question.  The  kind  of 
education  that  our  children  receive,  and 
that  clreumstances  under  which  they  re- 
ceive it.  hivolves  the  deepest  and  most 
basic  hmaan  emotions.  We  stir  up  these 
emotions  i  *  our  peril. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  and  also  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
participated  in  this  most  timely  discus- 
sion. 

CKNEXAL  LKAVK  TO  KXTXND 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask.  unanimoxis  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs.  Sul- 
LivAH) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
d  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ALLENTOWN  OSTEOPATHIC  HOS- 
PITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undex  a 
previous  ortter  oi  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonby> 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  cele- 
bration in  Allentown,  Pa.,  which  affects 
the  lives  of  all  its  residents.  The  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Allentown  Osteopathic 
Hospital  stands  as  a  monument  to  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  tireless  and  in- 
ventive efforts  of  iu  original  founders 
and  an  evergrowing  staff. 

The  hospital  was  ofBcially  opened  on 
September  10.  1945.  with  a  total  of  36 
beds  and  six  bassinets.  It  stood  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  flrst  step  of  a  goal 
which  had  originated  years  before  in  the 
plans  of  Dr.  WilUam  H.  Behrtnger,  Jr., 
Dr.  Miciiael  Blackslone.  E>r.  Ed^in  R- 
Boughner.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Erwin,  and  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Miller.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
burgeoned  into  a  complex  of  buildings 
containing  the  most  modem  equipment 
and  the  most  sophisticated  techniques  in 
the  field  of  osteopathy.  The  hospital  is 
staffed  by  doctors  who  are  the  best  in 
their  field.  They  have  shared  their  train- 
ing and  experience  with  scores  of  interns 
and  residents,  with  the  result  that  pa- 
tients, not  only  in  Allentown.  but 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
can  be  assured  of  continuous,  progressive 
health  services. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
25th  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Allen- 
town Osteopathic  Hospital  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1970.  At  that  celebration,  I  met 
many  of  the  persons  who  have  made  the 
hospital  the  fine  example  it  has  become. 
They  and  the  hospital  they  serve  are  the 
pride  of  Allentown.  as  evidenced  by  the 
editorial  from  the  Morning  Call.  "Worth 
Celebrating."  reprinted  here.  I  am  also 
including  part  of  the  text  of  the  program 
of  the  25th  anniversary  banquet  which 
mirrors  the  enormous  steps  taken  since 
the  hospital's  founding,  the  great  dedi- 
cation of  Its  staff,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Allentown'a  residents.  These  factors 
must  certainly  stand  as  a  fine  blueprint 
for  all  of  us.  as  we  all  have  a  great  deal 
to  gain  in  supporting  such  community 
health  facilities: 

WOtTH    CCLEB«ATtMO 

The  25th  aanlT«rs*ry  of  th«  Allentown 
O»t«opathlc  Bospltal  U  something  for  aU 
this  community  to  BbArc.  It  is  more  thftn 
«i  ev«nt  In  the  Ufe  of  »n  InatltuUon.  It  In 
ft  significant  mUepovt  In  the  expansion  of 


the  besltb  oerrlces  available  to  the  pubUc 
in  the  Lehigh  VaUey. 

Inltt&lty,  only  Ave  ost«opathlc  physicians 
were  active  In  the  hospital  that  opened  with 
a6  beds  and  a  half  doesn  basalnets  Today 
mor*  than  00  doctors  are  Involved  in  the 
care  of  the  more  than  S,600  patients  who 
more  la  and  out  of  the  140  bads  In  a  single 
year.  During  the  years,  some  70.000  have 
been  admitted  to  the  faclUtles  In  Allentown 
and  Northampton. 

The  Northampton  unit  is  one  erf  many 
lndlc»Uona  of  the  community  responsibility 
shared  by  both  the  board  and  the  staff.  They 
toot  over  when  the  Half  Hospital  that  had 
served  the  area  for  many  years  was  cloaed 
and  no  one  else  wo»  wilUng  to  aMume  the 
reeponalblUtles  of  conilnuing  operations. 

The  hospital  also  has  been  a  teaching  in- 
strument, for  the  more  than  100  interns  and 
residents  who  have  hsd  some  of  their  train- 
ing there  and  for  many  thousands  who  have 
learned  about  tu  system  of  medicine.  Here 
the  osteopaths,  who  previously  hsd  no  oChw 
hospital  facilities  in  the  area,  have  been 
able  to  demonairate  that  their  practice  in- 
cludes all  the  procedure  other  physicians 
and  lure^Qs  ui«  for  the  prevenUon,  dlag* 
nosls  and  treatment  of  man's  Increasingly 
complex  ailmenu. 

It's  worth  a  special  anniversary  cheer  that 
the  osieopsthlc  doctors  themselves  have 
paid  almost  half  the  cost  of  providing  these 
facimiee  In  which  to  serve  th«lr  pauents. 
Their  method  Is  imlque. 


Thx  35th  Annivkssast  BANQfrrr 
wcLCoia 

We  are  frequently  reminded  that  more 
progress  has  been  achieved  during  the  last 
28  years  in  this  world  of  ours  than  in  all 
the  years  sttice  the  beginning  of  man.  It  Is 
that  last  quarter  century  to  the  Ufe  of  Allen- 
town Osteopathic  Ho^ltal  that  we  celebrate 
tonight 

Little  did  the  five  physician -founder*  of 
our  hospital  conceive  of  the  sopblsllcated 
health -treatment  means  and  methods  that 
are  today  employed  by  our  staff  and  support- 
ing personnel.  Nor,  perhaps,  could  they  then 
antlclpste  the  universal  acceptance  of  oete- 
opsthy  which  now  exists. 

To  msny  of  you  sharing  the  plaasors  of 
this  anniversary  celebration,  the  hospital 
family  expresbrs  gratitude  for  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support.  To  all  of  you,  we  pledge  our 
continuing  dedication  to  providing  the  best 
m  preventative  medicine  and  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Morrow  V.  V  Wmrx. 
Freaidt^  of  the  Board  of  Truatees 
DouKNic  M.   Fatfo,  DD.. 

Chairman  of  the  Staff. 

HIVrOBT 

On  August  36,  IMS,  the  Lablgh  VaUey  Os- 
teopftUilc  Hospital  Asaoclatlon  was  fotuiiled 
and  later  changed  Its  name  to  Allentown 
Osteopathic  Hospital,  Inc. 

The  Ave  original  founders  were: 

Or.  WUllam  H.  B«brtiig«r.  Jr. 

Dr  Michael  Blackstoae. 

err.  Edwin  R.  Bougbner. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Erwln. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Miller. 

Ssch  founder  contributed  substantially 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  Rarrte  home  at 
18th  and  Hamilton,  which  was  to  be  the  site 
of  the  first  hospital. 

In  January-February.  1B44,  the  first  hospi- 
tal drive  was  conducted  and  this  netted 
t«I,000  in  ca&h  and  pledges. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  elected  in 
March.  1944,  by  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Included  Harry  D.  SoUenberger  as  presi- 
dent: Luther  R.  Bachman  as  vice  prealdoDt 
and  wmiam  H.  Stang  u  secretary  and 
tr<a«ur«r- 

In  October  of  1944  ground-breaJdng  cere- 
mooles  were  held  on  the  Harris  property. 

On  September  10.  1945,  the  hospital  was 
ofllctally  opened  with  34  beds  and  6  bassinets. 


The  first  snail  addiUoo  to  the  hospital 
was  completed  in  August,  1940. 

Subsequent  expansion  was  completed  In 
1955,  at  which  time  the  Center  Wing  was 
opened. 

In  May.  1968.  the  Oomery  property,  di- 
rectly acroes  the  street  from  the  hospital  on 
Hamilton  Street,  was  purchased. 

In  January  of  1903,  the  Haff  Hospital  In 
Northampton  was  acquired  and  renamed  tha 
Northampton  Hospital.  It  was  renovatad  and 
Open  House  was  held  m  November  of  that 
year. 

By  February,  1964,  the  new  SO-bed  South 
Wing  at  AOH  had  been  completed  and  was 
Inspected  by  the  general  public. 

During  1966,  the  hospital  participated  In 
the  AH£AD  program,  which  provad  most 
successful.  The  hospital's  anticipated  por- 
tion of  the  monies  raised  amounted  to  •785,- 
000. 

Tb  refriaoe  non -conforming  beds  in  the 
original  hospital  bulldmg  during  the  comLing 
months  of  1970-71.  two  addltlooal  fioocs  will 
be  added  to  the  South  Wing  with  9SOOJ300 
received  from  the  federal  gmernment. 

During  lU  brief  history,  the  hoopttal  has 
trained  108  Interns  and  resldenU.  and  a  large 
number  of  this  group  has  contributed  to  the 
hospital's  expansion. 

Nearly  all  of  today's  medical  specialties  are 
rvprasented  by  the  current  staff  of  60  doctors. 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  hospital's 
staff  has  contributed  over  •750,000  to  AOH- 
It  has  aUo  contributed  remarkably  to  tba 
profMslonal  growth  of  osteopathy  both  at 
state  and  natlonai  levels. 

AOH  has  served  the  ccmjnunlty  well  in 
many  areas  of  the  heslth  care  field  as  more 
than  70.000  patlenu  (totaling  630,000  pa- 
tient days)    have  passed   through  Its  doors. 

AOH'B  remarkable  record  of  growth  and 
service  during  its  first  quarter  century  por- 
tends on  even  greater  and  more  exciting  fu- 
ture during  the  next  25  years. 

PaOCLAMATlON 

Whereas,  the  Allentown  Osteopathic 
Hospital  has  faithfully  served  the  people  of 
this  Community,  unselfishly  administering 
to  their  health  and  welfare  for  the  past  35 
years 

Whereas,  the  enlightened  responsibility  of 
lU  physlclana,  nurses,  technicians,  attend- 
ants, and  volunteers,  with  a  real  concern 
for  human  dignity,  have  made  the  Allen- 
town Osteopathic  Hospital  a  "home  away 
from  home-  for  those  in  need  of  hospitaliza- 
tion .    . 

Whereas,  the  staff  of  the  AUentown  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  has  willingly  worked  with 
area  doctors,  hospitals,  health  workers  and 
associations  in  immunisation  and  dlsssrar 
programs  .  .  . 

Now.    therefore.   I.   ss  Mayor  of   the   City 

of  Allentown.  County  of  Lehigh,  do  hereby 

proclaim  the  Week  of  September  6  through 

13,  ALi.KifToww  Oarxop»THic  HosprrAL  Wsxk. 

Ci.irroao  BAarHOLoanew. 

Mayer. 


WETBACK  SITUATION  ON  MEXICAN 
BORDER 

(Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
statements  have  been  made  public  re- 
lating to  the  wetback  situation  on  our 
Mexican  border. 

I  represent  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  and  I  might  say,  somewhat  im- 
happily  though  perhaps  Justlflably.  that 
during  the  last  few  decades  nny  district 
has  been  identified  as  the  focal  point 
of  much  of — maybe  most  of — the  Na- 
tion's wetback  traffic. 

In  connection  with  public  statements 
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often  made  by  well-intentioned  persons 
who  are  not  acQu»inted  by  long  experi- 
ence with  the  wetbacks,  it  may  be  well 
that  we  should  define  our  terms.  Cer- 
tainly there  seems  to  have  been,  on  the 
part  of  men  who  should  know  better, 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  relating  to  the 
idenliflcation  of  groups  of  people  who 
come  to  this  country  from  Mexico. 

liet  me  point  out  that  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
has  eidsted— geographically— for  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  years  While  the 
Rio  Grande  has  always  flowed  between 
the  two  countries,  closely  knit  families 
lived  on  either  sides  of  those  banks — and 
they  traveled  back  and  forth.  In  the  days 
before  this  was  the  formal  southern 
boundary  of  the  Nation  they  swam  the 
river,  boated  across  the  river— and  in 
some  places  walked  across  the  river  to 
visit  with  families  and  friends. 

That  familiar  relationship  has  ex- 
isted over  the  centuries.  Mothers,  fath- 
ers, sisters,  brothers  are  separated  by 
the  river.  This  is  a  unique  relationship 
and  it  Is  one  that  has  spawned  a  great 
deal  of  the  existing  situaOon.  This  is 
the  primary  group,  the  original  settlers. 
The  second  group,  of  course,  in  any 
consideration,  is  that  of  immigrants — 
lawful  permanent  residents — people  who 
come  to  this  country  after  various  in- 
spection processes  relating  to  Consular 
limitations.  Public  Health  and  Immigra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  living  here,  work- 
ing here,  and  becoming  citizens  of  our 
coimtry.  „  _, 

The  third  is  that  of  the  so-called 
"green  carder"  or  commuter.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  obtained  visas  and 
met  other  requirements  entitling  them  to 
lawful  residence  and  employment  in  this 
country.  But  they  have  chosen  to  avail 
themselves  of  only  part  of  that  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  law — that  is  em- 
ployment. They  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  living  here  and  working  here, 
but  they  have  chosen  only  to  work  here. 
There  arc  thousands  of  such  people  on 
both  our  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 
They  work  here  but  they  do  not  live  here. 
They  have  residences  in  Mexico  or  Can- 
ada and  work  in  this  country,  thus  taking 
only  a  portion  of  that  to  which  they  are 
lawfully  entitled  by  virtue  of  having  com- 
plied with  our  Immigration  requirements 
Tiiere  Is  a  fourth  class  who  have  come 
to  this  country  lawfully  in  the  past  under 
programs  for  the  importation  of  Mexican 
labor  pursuant  to  executive  agreements 
between  Uae  United  States  and  Mexico. 
These  people  popularly  have  been  called 
braceroa.  They  were  Inspected  as  to 
numbers,  as  to  public  health,  and  as  to 
their  capacity  lor  doing  the  job  in  this 
country  which  they  sought.  The  whole 
program  uas  marked  in  the  years  gone 
by  with  an  ideal  agreement  and  relation- 
ship between  two  countries;  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  The  program  was 
marked  by  success  in  the  achievement 
of  the  labor  for  which  they  came  and  the 
prx)gram  was  marked  by  success  from  o 
law  enforcement  standpoint  Inasmuch 
as  only  a  minute  fraction  of  them  failed 
to  return  to  their  homes  In  Mexico  when 
their  Jobs  were  completed  in  this  country. 
Thus,  they  supplied  a  need.  They  filled  a 
vacuum  and  took  a  great  deal  of  the  at- 
traction out  of  coming  to  this  coimtry 
iUegally. 


Then  we  have  the  wetbacks  as  the 
fifth  and  final  class  under  our  considera- 
tion of  people  who  come  to  our  country 
from  Mexico  and  they  are  the  ones  who, 
without  inspection  and  in  violation  of 
law,  either  wade  the  Rio  Grande  or  cross 
the  border  clandestinely  or  come  through 
the  established  ports  of  entry  under  false 
pretenses. 

It  Is  unfair  to  these  people,  however, 
to  assume  that  they  are  crlinlnals.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  recently  said  in  the  hearings  on 
that  agency's  request : 

TtUM  are  perfectly  luknnJeae  people  wlio 
want  to  come  up  here  and  m&ke  k  day's  pay. 
That  la  aU  It  is — part  1.  page  8*1,  of  the 
hearings  on  appropriations.  1971. 

They  are  guilty,  of  course,  of  a  viola- 
tion of  our  laws  and  good  judgment  and 
good  government  dictate  that  they 
should  be  apprehended  and  returned  to 
Mexico  according  to  law.  However,  an 
unbiased  observation  Inevitably  reveals 
that  overwhelmingly  these  are  honest 
people  who  simply  come  to  this  cotmtry 
to  work  and  who  Intend,  for  the  most 
part,  to  return  to  their  families  In  Mex- 
ico when  they  have  obtained  in  this  rich 
land  of  ours  a  grubstake,  let  us  say — 
when  they  have  been  able  to  participate 
in  our  employment  and  to  participate  in 
the  high  scale  we  fortunately  are  aWe  to 
pay  for  labor  in  tills  country.  I  say  this 
not  in  approbation,  not  in  condonation. 
of  illegal  traffic  across  our  borders  but 
only  that  the  situation  be  kept  in  proper 
perspective  and  emphasis.  Liately  there 
has  been  a  change,  not  in  the  nature  or 
Identity  of  the  wetback,  but  a  change  In 
his  objectives  as  he  comes  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Thus  It  is.  in  the  sense  of  their  objec- 
tives, the  so-called  wetback  problem  as 
It  existed  In  the  1940's  and  the  1950s  has. 
to  a  great  extent,  pfused.  Whereas  the 
wetback  movement  was  formerly  a  Texas 
and  CalUomla  agricultural  phenomenon, 
it  Is  now  marked  by  numbers  employed 
In  our  cities  ratlier  than  in  agriculture. 
The  Comimissloner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  recently  said: 

"nie  Mexicans  have  dlaouveied  that  they 
can  Ond  wort:  In  industry  as  well  as  on  fanns 
and  ranches  and  they  an  gravitating  twwart 
our  large  cities,  such  as  Chicago — part  1. 
pags  867  o(  tha  hearings  on  approprUtloos, 
1971. 

My  colleagues,  the  great  agricultural 
demands  in  this  country  are  hardly 
fitted  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wetbacks  who  formerly  came.  There  are 
no  longer  cotton  field  demands  for  a  cot- 
ton picker  on  every  row  in  order  to  get 
the  ci'op  out  in  a  couple  of  days  to  meet 
a  market  situation  or  a  problem  of  the 
weather.  Cotton  picking  Is  now  done  by 
machines.  Instead  of  vast  hundreds  of 
workers  with  hoes  and  hand  implements 
only  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  weeding  Is 
done  with  chemical.';.  Planters  space  the 
planting  of  crops.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
relatively  few  tractor  drivers,  and  for  In- 
telligent and  skilled  operators  of  other 
comparatively  sophisticated  farm  ma- 
chinery today. 

The  wetback  movement,  however.  Is 
again  increasing.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Border  Patrol  was  apprehending  wet- 


backs in  this  country  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
200.000  per  year. 

Lately,  the  emphasis  to  Illegal  alien 
employment  has  been  in  factories,  can- 
neries, hotels,  restaurants,  and  such  em- 
ployment. I  understand  that  todustrtal 
employment  of  Illegal  aliens  In  Califor- 
nia has  Increased  sixfold  between  1983 
and  1969  and  is  still  mcreasing  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  I  understand  that  a 
similar  situation  prevails  in  other  States 
along  our  Mexican  border.  The  pay  is  bet- 
ter than  it  Is  in  agriculture.  Working 
conditions  are  better.  Living  conditions 
are  better  m  the  ciUes.  Illegal  aliens  are 
finding  out  that  the  social  agencies  and 
the  volunteer  groups  m  tlie  cities  are 
willing  and  able  to  help  them,  even  dur- 
ing their  illegal  stey  in  the  United  States. 
They  quickly  learn  that  on  Illegal  alien 
Is  less  conspicuous  in  a  crowdral  barrio 
than  m  the  open  fields,  the  packing 
plants  or  on  farms  and  ranches. 

The  question  might  arise  as  to  how 
people  can  work  in  such  employment  as 
this  in  view  of  the  need  for  social  secu- 
rity cards.  The  truth  is  that  the  wetback 
now  goes  Into  our  cities  and  Immediately 
applies  for  a  social  security  card — and 
gets  it.  Recently  in  one  of  our  South- 
western States  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration was  accused  by  a  three- 
Judge  panel  of  paving  the  way  for  Illegal 
aliens  to  get  work  in  tills  country.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  issues 
cards  and  account  numbers  to  Illegal 
aUens  without  a  question  as  to  their 
status. 

Significantly,  wetback  Income  a  few 
years  ago  reflected  the  cost  of  peon 
labor — slave  labor  if  you  would  like  to 
call  it  that— but  today  a  wetback  Is  paid 
the  wage  prevailing  to  the  community 
and  this  Is  a  prevailing  wage  to  cities 
with  a  work  force  so  large  that  the  wet- 
back numbers  cannot  affect  that  pre- 
vailing wage. 

Our  Immigration  Border  Patrol  fre- 
quently apprehends  great  numbers  of 
wetbacks  who  are  earning  »3  or  M  up  to 
tlO  an  hour,  according  to  the  individual's 
Job  and  merit.  In  this  connection  some 
serious  questions  might  arise  to  the  minds 
of  some  of  my  lajlleagues.  As  there  are 
several  million  unemployed  Americans 
m  this  country — and  the  record  todicates 
that  there  are — ^why  is  it  that  the  wet- 
back who  comes  without  recommenda- 
tion and  who  must  overcome  a  serious 
language  barrier,  often  without  experi- 
ence and  without  conwcts  here — how  Is 
It  that  he  Is  able  to  go  to  work  Immedi- 
ately upon  arrival?  The  record  shows 
that  ordinarily  from  the  time  of  a  wet- 
back's entry  toto  this  country  and  the 
time  he  Is  apprehended  by  the  Border 
Patrol  Is  a  period  measured  to  days  or 
sometimes  even  a  few  short  weeks.  Dur- 
ing that  time  these  wetbacks,  eager  for 
any  employment  but  working  at  the  pre- 
vailing wages  in  the  large  cities  of  our 
country,  seem  to  suffer  no  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  whole  panorama  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  wetback  is  handled  most 
amicably  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  hardly  any  area  of  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries 
which  reflects  a  greater  understanding 
and  a  friendlier  attitude  of  assisUnce. 
The  primary  aspect  of  this  splendid  re- 
lationship Is  the  Mexican  Government's 
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cooperation  in  the  return  of  these  thou- 
sands of  people  to  their  homeland  after 
they  are  arrested  in  this  country  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  FYom  the  standpoint  of 
law  enforcement  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  decency  and  humanity,  the  most 
effective  and  most  humane  way  to  han- 
dle these  people  is  to  move  them  quickly 
out  of  this  country  to  places  in  Mexico 
nearest  their  families  and  their  homes. 

As  a  result,  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  are  moved  to  points  in  the 
Interior  of  Mexico  by  airplanes,  by  trains. 
and  by  buses.  The  Mexican  Government 
offers  effective  assistance  to  insure  their 
return  to  their  homes  and  to  assist  with 
their  travel,  feeding  and  other  humani- 
tarian obligations  once  they  are  expelled 
from  the  United  States.  Questions  may 
arise  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  why  we 
are  not  more  effective  in  the  prevention 
of  the  wetback  invasion  of  our  country 
and  why  we  are  not  more  effective  and 
more  prompt  to  expeUing  them  upon 
their  arrival. 

Bear  m  mind,  there  are  many  factors 
by  which  one  is  Impelled  to  see  the  wet- 
back with  sympathy,  and  with  under- 
standing of  his  objectives  and  his  plight. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  here  In  this  country  In 
violation  of  law  and  In  that  sense  some- 
thmg  must  be  done  to  dispose  of  him 
and  his  problem  according  to  law. 

Bearing  on  the  first  problem,  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  of  our  Immigration  and  Natu- 
raliiBtlon  Service,  a  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  seems  to  be  a  ne- 
glected instrument  of  the  Oovemment. 
no  matter  what  administration  occupies 
the  seats  of  authority  to  Washtogton 
Going  back  three  decades  there  were 
around  1.000  border  patrolmen  on  our 
Mexican  border.  In  the  I950's  the  num- 
bers were  tocreased  slightly  during  a 
genuine  effort  to  bring  the  border  under 
control  when,  around  the  middle  of  that 
decade,  a  million  wetbacks  were  returned 
to  Mexico  to  1  year.  The  number  of  bor- 
der patrolmen  we  had  last  year — and  I 
think  this  year — was  a  few  more  than 
1.100.  Surely  if  we  totend  to  cope  with  a 
problem  which  Is  disturbtog  to  many 
conscientious  people  because  they  see  the 
impact  of  the  illegal  alien  on  the  econ- 
omy, something  should  be  done  to  aug- 
ment and  to  support  the  men  who  are 
charged  under  law  with  responsibility 
for  the  security  of  oiu-  border. 

However,  control  on  the  border  is  not 
solely  the  product  of  a  border  police 
fimction.  The  problem  will  not  respond 
to  purely  a  police  operation.  It  is  a  lob 
which  cannot  be  done  without  a  blend- 
ing of  border  police  operations,  employ- 
ment concepts  and  adjustments  to  our 
country  and.  where  possible,  the  achieve- 
ment of  economic  balances  tietween  our 
country  and  Mexico. 

The  Border  Patrol  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaturalizaUon  Service  Is  our  only 
uniformed,  armed,  civilian  police  orga- 
nization Ijetween  the  esublished  ports 
of  entry  and  it  is  administratively  and 
organizationally  hidden  from  the  public 
view.  Within  the  structure  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Ser%-ice,  a 
non-law-enforcement  body  to  the  mod- 
em sense,  the  Border  Patrol  Is  bedded 
quietly  under  a  substructure  called 
domestic  control — surely  an  appella- 
tion which  must  arouse  curiosity  among 


the  nonhureaucratlc  majority  of  us  as 
to  organizational  and  functional  totent 
The  Border  Patrol  should  be  Identified 
and  structurally  set  apart  to  order  that 
we  may  properly  identify  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  its  purposes  and  support 
it  where  necessary  to  accomplish  Its 
mission  on  the  border. 

A  few  months  ago  a  great  emphasis 
was  placed  on  control  of  our  border  as 
that  control  related  to  the  Illicit  totro- 
ductlon  of  harmful  drugs.  Now  all  of  as 
are  in  favor  of  preventing  marihuana 
and  harder  drugs  from  coming  toto  this 
country  but  from  the  quantities  being 
found  to  this  country  and  the  quantities 
being  used  to  this  country,  accordtog  to 
our  daily  press  reports,  one  might  con- 
clude that  the  various  excited  efforts — 
almost  hysterical  to  nature — which  re- 
cently resulted  In  cloggtog  our  ports  for 
brief  periods  to  legitimate  traffic  and 
which  have  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of 
local  misunderstandtog — these  crash 
programs  are  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mark  my  words,  contraband  does  not 
smuggle  Itself  toto  this  country.  Contra- 
band is  smuggled  by  people  and  if  we 
had  control  of  the  entry  of  people  oTer 
our  border,  we  would  have  control  of  the 
entry  of  contraband. 

Thus,  it  is  that  these  efforts  to  deal 
with  things  instead  of  people  have  been 
unsuccessful.  They  are  inherently  self- 
defeattog.  Mere  prohibitions  do  not  work 
to  our  country.  We  must  take  steps 
which  will  not  toterfere  with  lawful  and 
friendly  traffic  across  our  borders.  We 
must  reexamtae  and  reorganize  the  func- 
tions of  our  border  agencies  to  Insure 
that  the  legitimate  objects  of  law-abid- 
ing people  are  not  hindered.  As  sad  as  Is 
the  condition  of  drug  use  and  as  deplor- 
able as  the  fact  of  its  totroduction  toto 
our  country,  it  Is  still  more  important 
that  friendly  and  legitimate  totemation- 
al  traffic  be  permitted  to  cross  our  bor- 
der unhtodered  than  that  any  vigorous, 
enthusiastic,  but  noneffective  programs 
be  totroduced  or  continued. 

In  summation,  therefore.  I  urge  that 
those  tovolved  to  the  effort — and  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  hopes — of  establishtog 
and  matotatotog  order  along  our  Mexi- 
can border  should  have  first  clearly  to 
mtod  the  identity  of  the  people  they  are 
talktog  about — both  as  IndiYlduals  and 
as  groups.  A  rather  full  knowledge  of  the 
language,  the  customs  and  the  natural 
purposes  of  the  people  most  tovolved  Is 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding. 

Second,  there  must  be  an  understand- 
tag  of  the  economic  factors  which  cause 
people  to  leave  their  own  country  for 
temporary  periods  and  the  economic 
factors  which  make  it  attractive  for  them 
to  come  to  this  beautiful  and  rich  coun- 
try of  ours. 

At  the  same  time  we  Just  reevaluate 
and  we  must  seriously  give  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  great  unemploy- 
ment problems  are  claimed  for  this  coun- 
try— and  I  do  not  deny  that  they  exist — 
why  is  It  that  the  wetback,  when  he 
comes  here  to  work  for  the  same  pay 
that  American  citizens  get,  is  never  un- 
employed? He  never  returns  to  Mexico 
without  having  had  a  job — and  he  has 
no  problem,  either,  with  his  social  secu- 
rity. Just  as  we  consider  that  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  tovolved  to  our  border 


problems  are  scattered  between  a  num- 
ber of  departments  and  often  without  co- 
ordtoation  of  effort — and  rarely  with  co- 
ordination of  responsibility — so  should 
we  consider  perhaps  that  there  has  been 
no  fundamental  redefining  of  our  con- 
cepts of  employment  for  more  than  three 
decades — stoce  the  middle  of  the  great 
depression.  It  might  be  toteresUng  to  re- 
quire that  an  todivldual,  to  order  to  be 
identified  as  unemployed,  be  registered 
with  an  appropriate  agency  and  that  the 
word  "unemployed"  would  be  applied  ex- 
clusively to  those  for  whom  it  was  not 
passible  to  ftod  any  ktod  of  work.  We  de- 
ceive ourselves  If  we  deny  there  are 
strong  interlinking  casual  relationships 
between  the  wetbacks,  employment,  and 
welfare  concepts  and  practices  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  instruments  of  Oovemment  to  the 
1070  s  must  be  reorganized  and  rededi- 
cated  to  meet — the  challenges — of  the 
times. 

The  Immigration  Border  Patrol,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  concepts 
of  border  control,  both  as  to  wetbacks 
and  to  contraband,  are.  for  the  most  part 
today  products  of  the  1920's  and  the 
1930's.  There  have  been  no  basic  changes 
in  four  decades  and  the  1970s  demand 
something  better  than  that.  This  Is  not 
totended  as  any  criticism,  direct  or  Im- 
plied of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
for  these  agencies.  They  do  a  great  Job 
under  very  dlfBcult  circumstances.  It  Is 
the  system  that  I  complato  of. 

Surely  we  must  learn  to  cope  with 
these  problems  to  the  context  of  the 
1970's  and  we  must  devise  the  Instru- 
ments of  Government  which  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  them  in  the  1970s,  looking 
forward  to  periods  of  greater  and  friend- 
lier relationships  with  our  sister  republic 
on  the  south,  and  our  friends  to  north. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


MILTON  H.  BEROERMAN 

(Mr.  BTAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  fpeaker.  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  Milton  H.  Bergerman.  chairman 
of  the  Citizens  Union  of  New  York,  died 
at  the  age  of  67. 

Milton  Bergerman  supported  good 
government  and  reform  throughout  his 
career  He  was  one  of  the  initlttl  sup- 
porters of  Florello  lAOuardia  when  he 
was  a  fusion  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  leadtog  advocate  of 
charter  revision  to  the  city. 

For  more  than  20  yean,  as  chairman 
of  the  Citizens  Union,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization establLshed  to  1897.  Mr.  Berger- 
man strongly  carried  out  its  purpose  by 
constantly  fighting  for  a  more  responsive 
New  York  City. 

In  1953  Mr.  Bergerman  brought  bis 
fight  for  good  government  to  television 
viewers  to  the  New  York  area  by  making 
the  Citizens  Union  a  weekly  participant 
to  the  WNBC-TV  program  "Search- 
light." Every  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Berg- 
man would  scrutinize  issues  affecting 
New  Yorkers  and  the  performance  of 
government  at  various  levels.  He  ques- 
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Uoned  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions, prodded  pubUc  officials,  and  criti- 
cized public  decisions.  No  issue  or  per- 
son was  too  sacred  for  Mr.  Bergerman 
to  tackle. 

Under  his  inspiration  the  Citizens 
Union  "Searchlight"  program  became 
not  only  a  valualrie  source  of  information 
for  the  viewers  but  also  a  strong  force 
for  good  government. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  consci- 
ence for  the  city  of  New  York.  Milton 
Bergerman  was  tovolved  to  many  other 
activities.  He  practiced  law.  served  as  a 
trustee  for  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival,  coeuthored  "New  York  Real 
Property  Forms,  Annotated."  and  be- 
longed to  various  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

Milton  Bergennan's  sincerity  and  ded- 
ication will  be  missed  by  all  New  Yorkers, 
whom  he  attemped  to  sen-e  to  his  Ufe. 

I  include  in  the  Congrissiokai  R«c- 
ORD  an  obituary  by  William  M.  Freeman 
which  appeared  to  the  September  9  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times ; 

BllLTON      H.      B^GCmHAM      Is     DKAS CTTBENS 

UinoN   CKAxmMAN.  67 — Lawt^  Actxd   as 

CoNscmNCB  or  New  Tout — Kitkulb>  on 

TV    "Seaschucut" 

(By  WUllam  M.  Fraemui) 
A  spiTK  TO  omciALa 

NomWAi.x,  Conk..  Septemtiw  8. — MUton  H. 
Bergennan,  cbalrmaja  of  the  Citizens  Union 
of  New  York,  aied  !•«  evenllng  at  South  Nor- 
walk  Hospital  after  a  txnef  lUans.  He  was  67 
yeara  old  and  lived  at  37  Bluff  Avenue,  Ro- 
wayton. 

Mr,  BergenMin  was  John  Q.  Public  or  Mr. 
Average  citizen  In  person,  with  a  quldc  mind, 
a  sharp  tongue  and  a  resonant  voice  to  duel, 
parry,  feint  and  thrust  in  hehaif  of  better 
government. 

Afi  chalxman  for  more  than  20  years  of  the 
Cltljcene  Union,  a  nonprofit  organisation 
rounded  in  1897.  he  a£ked  embarrassing  ques- 
tions of  public  oflldals.  he  probed  for  the  pea- 
sons  betilnd  legislative  decisions  and  lie  all 
but  bullied  pubUc  serrante  Into  doing  tlielr 
Jobs  OS  servants  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Bergerman,  a  lawyer  hy  profeaaioo, 
spent  moaC  of  his  Ume  working  to  better 
New  Tork  0!ty. 

An  authority  on  municipal  government,  he 
was  one  of  the  earUest  supporters  of  Plorello 
H.  Iji  Guardla.  a  PuMon  Miijor.  He  advocated 
and  supported  the  movement  for  charter  re- 
vision and  made  the  CltUsens  Union  a  pskrUd- 
pant  on  the  "S<*rcbllghf  program  over 
WNBO-TV. 

A    QDSSnONVa    on    SSStTCS 

He  bad  appeared  regularly  each  Sunday  on 
the  program  since  its  Inception  In  1953,  and 
each  week  he  and  members  of  a  panel  quea- 
tloned  a  procnlnenc  official  or  other  lilghly 
placed  person  who  was  In  the  news. 

With  Ben  Orauer.  the  moderator,  keeping 
tempers  somewhere  below  the  boiling  point, 
Mr.  Bergerman  and  the  other  panelists,  who 
varied  from  time  to  time,  dug  out  reasons, 
pressed  for  the  truth  and  fought  for  Improve- 
ments in  operations  of  the  city.  Its  lavs  and 
lu  methods. 

Mr,  Bergerman  uaed  many  approaches  in 
fighting  for  better  government.  Once,  refer- 
ring to  the  citizens  Union's  wide-ranging 
Influence,  he  commented : 

"We  have  a  prophylactic  effect.  Just  by  our 
being  there  and  keeping  an  eye  open.  Td  say 
we  supply  moral  leadership  In  blowing  the 
whistle  on  some  poor  moves  by  city  offlelals 
from  time  to  time.  That's  very  necessary,  toe- 
cause  sometimes  you  run  Into  a  buneb  of 
smart  alecks  who  can  confuse  the  public 
on  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong." 


oreoNXHT  or  Mocaa 

His  words  had  a  direct  reference  to  Rob- 
ert MosM,  the  city  planner,  bridge  and  tun- 
nel authority.  World's  Fair  Impresario  and 
bolder  of  a  score  or  more  allied  positions. 

Mr.  Bergerman  had  suggested  to  Mayor 
Wagner  that  Mr.  Moses  should  be  dropped 
from  the  city's  slum  clearance  committee. 
That  was  the  fltst  ume — ^m  1959 — ^that  a  re- 
spected and  responsible  civic  organisation 
had  said,  in  effect,  that  Mr.  Moses  could  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Bergerman  disclosed  that  the  Citizens 
Union  had  authorized  him  to  speak  or  to 
keep  sUent.  olthough  some  members  of  the 
organization  hod  backed  Mr.  Moses. 

Mr.  Moses  took  a  full  week  to  assess  the 
blow.  Then  he  made  a  sharp  reply  m  which 
he  referred  to  "Cltuens  Union  smart  aleoks," 
picking  up  Mr.  Bergerman's  colloquallsm. 

BNTKam    CAMBUNC    INQUIBT 

On  another  occasion,  when  Brooklyn's 
racket-investigating  grand  Jury  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Miles  P.  McDonald  asserted 
that  they  woiUd  not  be  "intimidated"  by 
outside  pressure  m  Investigating  a  possible 
link  between  the  police  and  gamblers,  Mr. 
Bergerman  wrote  to  Mayor  WlUlam  O'Dwyer 
to  suggest  that  a  prominent  person  "with  a 
background  and  standing  to  Inspire  pubUc 
confidence"  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  In- 
vestigation. 

■Ton  owe  It  not  only  to  the  public,  but 
to  the  department  Itself,"  he  wrote,  "since  It 
goes  without  saving  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  police  ore  decent  men.  carrying  out 
their  difficult  and  dangerotu  duty  with  skill 
and  fidelity." 
The  letter  then  became  sharply  worded: 
"You  have  selMd  upon  an  Individual 
tragedy  and  turned  It  Into  a  theatrical  dem- 
onstration of  your  disapproval  €>f  the  Dla- 
txlct  Attorney's  activities.''  ITlie  Mayor  bod 
attended  the  funeral  of  a  poUce  captain  who 
killed  himself  while  the  Investigation  w«a 
going  on.  I 

"That  kind  of  display  of  sympathy,  how- 
ever well-lntentloned,  migbt  have  the  effect 
of  building  up  a  backfire  of  hostility  In  the 
police  force  against  the  enforcement  officials 
In  Brooklyn.  Yet.  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the 
I>lstrlct  Attorney  Is  simply  doing  what  he  is 
there  for.  He  Is  making  an  Investigation  and 
he  la  gettmg  somewhere." 

ICATOB  azrtms  cokmahu 
Mr.  O'Dwyer  conceded  that  he  had  received 
the  letter,  but  sold  he  had  not  read  It  and 
therefore  would  not  comment.  The  Intended 
effect  was  accomplished:  The  gambling  In- 
quiry was  on  the  front  pages  and  Mr.  Berger- 
man's letter  was  part  of  the  day's  big  story, 
which  meant  that  the  public  knew  In  detail 
the  views  of  the  Cltlaena  Union. 

Mr.  Bergerman  was  not  always  the  anxlcus 
curiae.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Legislative  Committee  on  the  Revision  and 
Simplification  of  the  Constitution,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Oov.  W.  Averell  Haniman.  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Temporary  State  Commis- 
sion on  the  Revision  and  Simplification,  by 
appointment  of  Governor  RockefeUer.  He  was 
named  by  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  to  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Judicial  Selection. 

He  served  also  as  a  meml>er  of  a  Lawyers 
Committee  on  Court  Decorum  and  Allied 
Problems  by  appointment  of  Harold  A. 
Stevens.  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Appellate 
Division.  Plrst  Department- 
Mr.  Bergerman  was  bom  m  New  York  on 
May  30.  1903.  and  received  his  A.B-  and  LX,3. 
degrees  from  Columbia  College  and  Columbia 
University  in  1925  and  1927.  The  Class  of  1935 
of  Columbia  College  presented  him  with  Its 
Distinguished  Classmate  Award. 

He  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law  In  this 
city  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Bergerman  &  Hourwlch. 

Re  was  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Shake- 
speare  Festival,  a  member  and  linos   ISOS 


president  of  the  lAWyetx  Club  as  weU  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  other  professional 
organizations. 

He  was  the  co-author  of  "New  York  Real 
Property  Forms.  Annotated." 

His  home  was  at  863  Park  Avenue  and  be 
had  a  summer  home  in  Rowayton.  Oonn. 

He  icavee  his  wife,  the  former  Ems  Wyl*- 
mon;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  MorUn  J.  Usdan 
and  Mrs.  Oerold  Demoreat  3d,  four  brothers 
and  a  sister. 

The  funeral  service  wlU  he  private,  with  a 
memorial  service  to  be  held  later. 


NO  CONGLOMERATE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
reports  that  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
totends  to  attach  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  version  of  the  trade  bill  to 
the  social  security  bill  currently  betog 
considered  to  the  Senate. 

This  type  of  legislative  shenanigan 
would  give  the  highly  controversial  trade 
bill  a  free  legtelative  ride  on  the  back  of 
the  social  security  bill  which  has  a  wide 
base  of  support. 

A  modem  legislative  body  should  not 
permit  conglomerate  bills  on  unrelated 
stibjects.  When  sweet-and-sour  legisla- 
tion is  tied  to  a  stogie  package,  the  leg- 
islator is  unable  to  exercise  a  proper 
discretion. 

If  the  conglomerate  comes  back  to  the 
House  as  a  conference  report,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  insist  on  a  separate  vote 
on  the  trade  bill. 


MORE  ON  MERCURY 

<Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
potot  to  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ref- 
use Act  of  1899  must  be  utilized  to  pro- 
tect our  environment.  It  should  be  used 
to  its  fullest  extent  to  prosecuting  those 
polluting  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

The  act  directs  the  Justice  Department 
"to  vigorously  prosecute"  violators.  The 
act  is  a  practical  and  potentially  useful 
measure  to  preventing  and  controlling 
pollution.  Its  use  would  facilitate  fixing 
of  responsibility  on  the  culpable  party 
or  parties.  It  would  place  all  persons  on 
notice  that  the  matotenance  of  a  healthy 
environment  and  water  are  matters 
clearly  to  the  public  toterest. 

However,  to  the  admtoistration  of  the 
act  the  Department  of  Justice  to  a  great 
extent  has  continually  Ignored  its  exist- 
ence. In  past  and  present  years,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  r)epartment  of  Justice  to  pol- 
lution control  has  been  too  late,  too  lltOe, 
paper  thta,  and  considerably  far  less 
than  the  Department's  mandated  re- 
spon-sibillUes. 

After  the  many  years,  the  Department 
of  Justice  revealed  to  June  1970  through 
issued  guideltoes  to  the  U.S.  attorneys 
that  It  would  use  the  1899  Refuse  Act 
against  "accidental  and  infrequent "  pol- 
luters but  not  against  purposeful,  con- 
tinuing, and  frequent  polluters.  I,  and 
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other  responsible  voices  virged  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  revoke  the  guidelines 
txcause  they  deleat  the  intent  and 
strength  of  1899  Refuse  Act  and  ignore 
to  nearly  a  total  degree  the  IJepartment's 
respoasibUity  under  the  act.  I  urged  the 
Department  to  utilize  both  the  civil  In 
junction  and  proceedings  of  the  Refuse 
Act  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  mercury 
waste  Into  our  navigable  waters  thereby 
creating  a  serious  and  imminent  hazard 
to  pubUc  health.  Justice,  finally,  an- 
nounced that  it  planned  to  bring  dvU  In- 
junction suits  under  the  Refuse  Act 
against  10  mercury  polluters  of  navigable 
waters.  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  the 
Department  was  commencing  to  face  up 
to  its  responsibility. 

The  Department's  public  announce- 
ment indicated  positive  action.  In  the 
following  days  the  Department  has  taken 
steps  which  have  negated  its  public  an- 
nouncement. From  its  initial  announce- 
ment agaliist  mercury  polluters  Justice 
qiUetly  passed  the  word  to  its  U.S.  at- 
torneys that  "sorae"  mercury  waste  pol- 
lution was  permissible.  The  next  step  was 
to  authorize  VS.  attorneys  to  briiu  Ref- 
use Act  suits  except  when  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Agency  or  State  commis- 
sion has  a  proceedir.B  concerning  mer- 
cury pollution.  Now  the  Department  has 
expanded  the  exception  so  that  !t  encom- 
passes the  bfisic  premise.  By  letter  dated 
August  27.  1910.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice informed  me — 

We  do  r«quire  thftt  prior  auuoarlzatlon  to 
proaccut«  (under  the  Refuse  Act)  muBt  t>e 
obtAlned  IQ  cams  wtiere  liie  Federal  W»tet 
Quality  Aduiiiiietratloa  In  liie  DepATtioem 
of  the  Interior  and  tlie  varloua  SUte  agen- 
cies and  cotnmls&lons  dealing  with  water 
slAndards  have  approvwl  plans  lor  abate- 
ment of  poliutloa  occasioned  by  deposit  of 
Induaulal  w««te«  end  tlie  particular  com- 
p*Dy  or  oofnpanlea  appear  to  tse  complying 
wltli  tne  Btandards,  and  in  certain  other  slt- 
utatloOB  presenting  special  problems  .  .  . 
We  are  simply  reserving  the  right  to  make 
the  prospecUve  detennlnntion  at  the  Depart- 
inent  level. 

With  such  negative  guidelines  and  ex- 
pres-sion.  no  D5.  attorney  is  encouraged 
tj  initiate  or  carry  on  criminal  prose- 
cutions and  civil  injunction  actions  for 
violations  of  the  Refuse  Act  even  though 
he  has  adequate  evidence  of  such  viola- 
tions If  one  would  synthesize  the  De- 
partment's action  it  appears  to  be  one 
step  forward  through  public  announce- 
ment and  a  step  and  a  half  backward  to 
appease  the  poUuler. 

In  the  use  of  statutes,  such  as  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1399,  there  must  be  a  con- 
sidered rational  balancing  of  benefits 
and  risks.  The  Justice  Department  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  representing 
the  putUc  interest.  The  courts  are  given 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
benefit  and  the  risk  to  the  public.  We 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  numerous 
cases  of  documented  lethal  poisoning  by 
contamination  in  order  to  take  action 
against  the  causes  of  sublethal  poison- 
ings and  infections  that  are  occurring. 
For  example  even  mild  cases  of  mercury 
poisoning  can  cause  irreversible  central 
nervous  system  damage.  The  danger  con- 
tinues as  a  potential  imminent  hazard 
to  human  health  when  mercury  contin- 
ues to  accumulate  on  lake  and  other  nav- 


igable water  bottoms,  especially  U  it  Is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  remove  the 
contaminant  from  the  bottom. 

The  mercury  contaminant  forms  water 
soluble  methyl  mercury  or  a  water-solu- 
ble complex  mercury  compoimd  which 
carries  throughout  the  water  and,  in 
turn,  enters  the  human  food  chain.  The 
situation  warrtmts  responsible  action 
rather  than  brinkmanship.  New  laws  are 
not  needed,  but  effective  leadership  is. 
Therefore,  It  is  essential  that  adequate 
considerations  for  the  enforcement  and 
operation  of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  exist. 
If  adequate  guidelines  existed  and  neces- 
sary consideration  and  enforcement  had 
been  given  the  pollution  problem  by  past 
and  present  administrations,  much  of 
our  present  water  contamination  prob- 
lem would  not  now  exist. 

The  Department  of  Justice  should 
carry  out  its  responsibility  of  enforcing 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  as  the  agent  of 
public  interest.  I  urge  the  present  Ad- 
ministration to  set  definitive  guidelines 
so  that  the  public  as  well  as  uninten- 
tional and  actual  polluters  may  know 
what  they  may  and  may  not  do.  The  De- 
partment should  publicly  state  its  posi- 
tion and  then  adhere  to  it.  Emergency 
banning  which  restricts  manufacture, 
.Mile,  and  use  of  established  market  prod- 
ucts may  cause  economic.  Industrial,  and 
agricultural  disruptions.  Such  banning 
could  close  industrial  units  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  jobs  and  economic  freedom. 
The  Department  of  Justice  therefore 
should  not  act  politically  or  administra- 
tively in  determining  if  a  polluter  is  or 
is  not  violating  the  act.  but  should  leave 
this  responsibility,  as  Intended,  to  the 
courts.  I  also  urge  the  present  adminis- 
tration promptly  and  constructively  to 
aid  governmental,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural polluters  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lem through  technology,  know-how.  and 
financing  rather  than  compound  the 
pollution  problems. 

The  pollution  problem,  as  with  mer- 
cury. Just  will  not  disappear  Recently 
the  State  health  administrator  of  Idaho 
revealed  that  75  percent  of  the  game 
birds  tested  In  Idaho  had  traces  of  mer- 
cury poisoning.  He  warned  Idahoans  not 
to  eat  more  than  one  meal  of  pheasant  a 
week,  that  pregnant  women  should 
avoid  mercury-tamted  food  because  of 
"sufficient  evidence  which  demonstrates 
the  brain  of  the  unborn  child  may  be 
more  susceptible  to  mercury  than  thet  of 
an  adult."  Today,  there  is  a  socd  chance 
that  to  a  large  degree  our  water,  Qsh.  and 
wild  fowl  are  mercury  contaminated. 
Yet,  we  still  do  rajt  know  the  fiUl  parain- 
eters  of  mercury  contamiioation  and  its 
potential  danger  to  public  health  and 
safety. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion—the Department  of  Justice,  De- 
ptirtment  of  the  Interior,  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  AdmlnlstraUon,  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  agencies  are  not 
moving  as  effectively  as  they  might  to 
determine  the  danger  to  the  health  of 
tjie  public,  the  amount  of  contammation, 
the  sources  of  pollution,  and  the  neces- 
sary and  correct  legal  abatement  ac- 


tions. Have  we  attempted  to  determine 
the  number  of  deaths  or  illnesses  due  to 
mercury  poisoning?  We  do  not  have  the 
answers  as  we  have  failed  to  do  the  basic 
work.  In  some  areas  where  some  answers 
exist — sources  of  mercury  pollution — the 
Administration  refuses  or  is  reluctant  to 
disclose  this  information  to  the  public. 
Facts,  education,  rational  Justified 
steps,  and  constnictlve  leadership  are 
called  for.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
lead  rather  than  play  act  in  order  to 
determine  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
its  resolution.  We  do  not  need  new  laws 
when  exceUent  tooU  such  as  the  1899 
Refuse  Act  exist.  I.  again,  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  eBecUvely  utlllae  the 
Refuse  Act  and  other  such  tools  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SMtes. 


TAX  ON  LEADED  GASOLINE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RzcoaD  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.* 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  administrations 
proposed  excise  tax  on  leaded  gasoline. 

The  existing  automobile  engine  la 
probably  the  most  serious  soiurce  of  air 
polluUon  in  the  United  States  today. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  all  the  air 
pollutants  In  this  country  today  are 
created  by  the  automobile  engine.  In 
metropolitan  areas  the  automobile  en- 
gine causes  even  greater  air  pollution 
and.  in  turn,  a  greater  pei-centage  of  the 
pollution  in  the  air. 

The  automobile  engine  spews  reactive 
hydrocarbotis,  carbon  monoxide,  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  and  lead  particulates  Into 
the  atmosphere.  There  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  pollutants  not  only  dirty 
the  area  but  when  inhaled  or  taken  Into 
the  human  organism  by  any  other  means, 
they  dirty  or  iiifect  the  organism.  The 
reactive  hydr(Karbons.  carbon  monoxide, 
and  the  various  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  far 
compose  the  greatest  percentage  of  the 
air  pollutants  generated  by  the  auto  en- 
gine. Lead  paniculates  appear  In  smaller 
amounts.  Lead  is  poisonous  to  man  11 
inhaled  in  certain  concentrations.  It  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  human  organiim  if 
ingested  through  the  air.  food  chain, 
and. or  water.  Carbon  monoxide  as  well 
as  the  oxides  of  niuogen  are  pois(5nou5 
to  man  if  inhaled  in  certain  concentra- 
tions. The  various  pollutants,  all,  are 
dangerous  to  the  various  forms  of  life. 

Lead  is  spewed  into  the  atmosphere  In 
continuously  Increasing  amounts  through 
the  automobile's  utilization  of  leaded  gas 
tor  power.  The  amount  of  lead  and  lead 
particulates  in  the  air  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  country  is  not  known  to 
the  degree  it  should  be.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  NatlDnal  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
not  adequately  carried  out  monitoring 
responsibilities  to  determine  resulting 
consequences  to  plant,  animal,  and  hu- 
man life  and.  in  turn,  to  take  construc- 
tive and  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
public.  We  have  little  or  no  data  to  eval- 
uate In  determining  the  number  of  deaths 
or  Ulneasea.   If   any,   due    to   airborne. 
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lead-reactive  hydrocarbon,  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, and  carbon  monoxide  contami- 
nants. 

Statutory  authority  exists  In  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion to  set  standards  for  automobile  emis- 
sions and  to  take  other  steps  that  would 
be  helpful  in  protecUng  the  public  health 
and  safety.  However,  the  administration 
has  no  Intention  to  promulgate  lead  emis- 
sion standards  before  1975.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  need  to  know  the  present 
parameters  of  lead  contaminants  in  the 
air  throughout  the  country.  We  must 
determine  the  approximate  amount  of 
Jead  particulates  that  can  either  affect 
or  impair  human  health  and.  if  warrant- 
ed, take  that  action  which  is  needed. 

It  is  obvious  we  do  not  know  the  entire 
fact  picture.  We  do  know  that  the  auto- 
mobile engine  creates  these  particular 
air  pollutants.  We  use  lead  additive  gas 
for  power  as  It  increases  the  combusta- 
bllity  of  gas.  By  removing  the  lead  from 
gas.  there  Is  reason  to  believe  it  will  In- 
crease the  other  dangerous  pollutants 
such  as  reactive  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Without  attempting  to  do  the  Job.  the 
administration  first  opted  for  a  paper 
proposal  which  is  a  request  for  legislation 
authorizUig  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  regulate  fuel 
compositions  and  additives.  It  appears 
obvioiu  that  the  administration  intent 
was  for  propaganda  value  rather  than 
actual  achievement.  Fuel  additive  work, 
fuel  composition  know-how.  and  person- 
nel exist  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  also 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  do 
the  job  required  rather  than  m  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare. The  request,  because  of  lu  lack  of 
meaning,  has  not  progressed  through  the 
legislative  cycle. 

Now  the  administration  proposes  tax- 
ing leaded  gasoline.  Such  an  act  would 
restrict  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
of  established  market  products  and  would 
cause  economic  and  Industrial  disrup- 
tions. It  would  result  in  the  loss  of  Jobs 
and  economic  freedom.  The  loss  of  viable 
industry  and  employment  could  well  cre- 
ate a  greater  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the 
Government  than  any  gain  from  this 
proposed  excise  tax.  The  Connecticut 
Commissioner  of  Transportation  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  opposition  to  such  a 
tax  on  the  groimd  that  it  would  preempt 
ability  to  raise  sufficient  revenues  at 
State  level  to  provide  basic  services. 

At  present  tliere  is  no  date  available  to 
indicate  that  such  a  step  would,  in  fact, 
be  beneficial  to  human  health  and  in 
fighting  air  pollution,  as  the  increased  air 
pollutants  other  than  lead  could  well  oil- 
set  any  gain.  Further,  the  lax  would  be 
paid  by  the  consumer  who  believes  that 
leaded  gas  is  necessary  to  maintain  his 
auto  engine  and  does  not  desire  to  pur- 
chase a  new  car  containing  a  special  auto 
engine.  Thus  II  you  pay  the  price  you 
may  continue  to  pollute.  Proper,  thought- 
ful and  necessary  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  problem  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  agencies  with  the  responsi- 
bility. But  in  place  of  constructive  leader- 
ship, the  administration  is  seeking  new 
and  additional  fimds  through  taxation 


without  determining  whether  the  end  re- 
sult would.  In  fact,  be  beneficial. 

Action  should  be  taken  to  decrease  air 
pollution  especially  that  caused  by  lead 
particulates.  The  NaUonal  Air  PolluUon 
Control  Administration  should  act.  We  do 
not  need  new  laws  so  much  as  we  need 
effective  leadership  and  facts  so  that  we 
can  act  wisely  and  constructively.  I  am 
convinced  that  an  excise  tax  on  leaded 
gas  creates  a  license  to  pollute,  and  the 
income  may  not  even  compensate  for  the 
damage  to  the  health  of  public  and  cor- 
rosion to  materials.  I  believe  that  under 
the  circiunstances  such  an  excise  tax  is 
not  an  effective  means  of  raising  neces- 
sary tax  revenues,  restricts  our  present 
State  revenue  collections,  and  provides 
a  false  method  of  effectively  reducing 
lead  air  pollution. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  Remarks 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Ricord.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
There  were  over  13  million  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States  in  1969  compared  to 
approximately  10  million  in  France,  the 
second-ranked  nation. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


(Mr.  PERE:INS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  address  my  colleagues  on  a 
matter  of  mutual  and  vital  concern — 
the  good  nutrition  and  health  of  our 
schoolchildren.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  secur- 
ing the  kind  of  Federal  legislation  needed 
for  a  truly  effective  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  program  to  the  end  that 
no  child  in  school  will  go  hungry  for 
lack  of  proper  nutrition. 

I  said  it  was  a  matter  of  mutual  and 
vital  concern— it  is  also  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent concern  for  unless  we  take  further 
action  we  will  not  reach  that  goal.  Sig- 
nificant action  was  taken  last  year  to 
authorize  broader  participation  In  the 
school  lunch  program,  especially  among 
children  from  low-income  families.  That 
legislation.  Public  Law  91-348.  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  an  act  which  will 
have  a  far-reaching  impact.  The  legis- 
lation itself  is  very  clear.  Its  goal  Is  the 
provision  of  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 
to  every  needy  child. 

But  legislative  authorities  are  only  the 
beginning.  I  know  that  progress  can  only 
be  made  with  more  adequate  funding  and 
the  cooperation  of  local  school  officials. 
That  such  officials  are  willing  to  coop- 
erate, in  fact,  anxious  to  cooperate,  is 
unquestionable.  I  base  that  judgment  on 
three  surveys  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  recently  undertaken. 
Those  surveys  which  solicited  Informa- 
tion on  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast programs  from  both  State  and  local 


officials  clearly  Illustrate  that  mterest  in 
and  a  commitment  to  better  nutritional 
programs  for  school-age  children  has 
reached  a  new  high.  It  is  my  Intention 
today  to  discuss  and  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  resiUU  of  one  of  our  surveys. 
During  the  summer  months,  we  for- 
warded a  detailed  questionnaire  to  the 
food  service  directors  in  each  of  our 
States.  We  have  responses  now  from 
every  State,  and  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
findings,  particularly  because  they  are 
related  to  a  matter  mentioned  Just  a 
moment  ago — the  madequacy  of  funding. 
Initially.  Just  a  tew  words  about  the 
questiotmaire  itself.  Today.  I  will  discuss 
flndlngs  for  Just  the  first  part  of  the 
questiormaire  which  dealt  with  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  flndlngs  from  the 
second  portions  of  the  questionnaire— 
those  relating  to  the  breakfast  program 
and  the  equipment  program — nonfood 
assistance — will  be  discussed  at  a  later 
date. 

The  first  part  of  the  questionnaire 
consisted  of  20  questions,  five  of  which 
asked  for  comments  on  PubUc  Law 
91-248.  The  nooalnlng  questions  re- 
quested statistical  Information  relative 
to  the  operation  of  the  school  Itmch  pro- 
gram in  post  years  and  estimates  of  pro- 
gram participation  and  funding  require- 
ments in  the  future. 
Question  18  asked: 

What  wUl  the  Impact  be  of  the  new  pit>- 
Tistons  respecting  eUglblllty  for  free  and  r»- 
duced-prlce  lunches*  What  problems  do  you 
anticipate  in  Implementing  these  provlauins?  I| 

I  have  mentioned  question  16  first  be- 
cause the  comments  of  State  officials  to 
this  question  clearly  illustrate  what  tlie 
statistical  Information  provided  docu- 
ments. 


From  Termessee — 

with  tilgher  famUy  poverty  and  income 
levels  than  tiave  been  in  use  achoola  wlU  b« 
providing  up  to  33'"e  ol  all  meals  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price  rather  than  the  nearly  20*^ 
provided  during  the  past  year. 

The  piimary  problem  will  l^e  flnanclng  the 
Increased  number  of  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  tixat  wUl  be  served.  If  money  Is  avail- 
able, children  wlU  be  fed. 

Atul  from  West  Virginia — 

In  April.  1970.  <2'~-  of  all  meals  served 
were  served  free  or  at  reduced  piloe  meals 
We  anticipate  that  the  new  poverty  itandanis 
to  be  used  in  IB70-71  will  raise  tllU  Bgm« 
to  80'"^ .  Averwge  deny  participation  also  will 
Increase.  •   •   • 

Considering  all  the  responses  and 
viewing  nationally  the  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  will  be 
eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch, 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire  Indicate 
that  8,895.194  students  will  qualify.  This 
compares  with  5.214.507  students  who 
received  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
during  the  peak  of  operations  in  the  last 
school  year.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  new  law.  we  can  anticipate  a 
70.58-percent  increase  In  the  number  of 
children  tor  whom  a  free  lunch  or  a  re- 
duced-price lunch  should  be  provided.  I 
wUl  point  out  also  that  the  8S  million 
estimate  exceeds  substantially  the  esti- 
mate of  the  administration  that  there 
are  6.6  million  needy  children.  Informa- 
tion from  the  States  received  lust  with- 
in the  last  month  by  the  committee  In- 
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dicates  that  there  are  34.84  percent  more 
needy  children  than  has  been  estimated 
heretofore. 

Mr  Spealter.  I  vi-ish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  8.9  million  figure  is  most  con- 
servative for  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  provision  of  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches  to  needy  children  In  pri- 
vate schooU  in  more  than  25  States  AJso 
becaiise  the  questionnaire  was  circvUated 
prior  to  the  Department  ol  Agriculture's 
promulgation  of  the  »3.720  national  in- 
come poverty  guideline  for  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches.  Stales  were  asked 
to  base  their  estimates  on  what  they  an- 
ticipated the  guidelines  to  be.  The  result- 
ing estimate  of  8.9  million  children  is 
based  on  an  income  poverty  mdex  in 
35  of  the  States,  which  is  less  than  the 
$3  720  figure  finally  promulgated,  u 
the  »3  T'O  figure  were  used  consistently 
throughout  the  States,  the  total  estimate 
of  students  qualifying  for  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunch  would  certainly  sur- 
pass the  8.9  milUon  figure  we  have  been 
discussing. 

What  is  the  impact  then  of  the  new 
provisions  respecting  eligibility  for  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches?  The  answer  is 
to  increase  substantially— in  my  judg- 
ment perhaps  to  double— the  number  of 
students  who  quaUfy  for  a  free  or 
reduced-price  lunch.  Equally  clear  is  the 
response  to  the  second  part  of  quesUon 
18-  What  problems  do  you  anUcipate 
in  Implementing  these  provisions?  The 
problem  is  one  of  financing.  Naturally, 
there  wiU  be  certain  administrative  prob- 
lems m  carrying  out  all  of  the  new  act. 
but  lor  the  most  part  StaW  officials  com- 
mented that  such  problems  wUl  oefasuy 
taken  care  of.  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
response  from  Massachusetts: 

n  sufflclent  fund,  are  avallabU  to  »«»lst 
school  authorltlM  In  mMtlng  «^™'°?»"'I 
provulons  ot  providing  tree  or  redUMd  price 
m.al!  lor  certain  needy  children  and  the 
Requirements  governing  «»•  «"«"°°  ?f 
chUdien  are  flexlbie.  «  do  not  anticipate 
any  serious  dlfflculty. 

Or  from  Alaska  a  response  which  Uidl- 
cated  still  a  further  and  welcomed  im- 
pact of  Public  Law  91-248— 

Do  not  anticipate  any  unsurmountable 
problems.  We  feel  the  recent  changea  In  Oie 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act.  wlU 
aid  considerably  In  securing  SUte  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  attached  bUl.  to  further 
aialst  school  dlatrtcta  reach  additional  needy 
children. 

But  almost  In  every  instance  responses 
that  the  new  act  can  be  Implemented  and 
will  be  Implemented  without  serious 
problem  were  quaUfied— the  qualifica- 
tion being  that  the  goals  of  the  new  act 
could  only  be  reached  if  adequate  fi- 
nancing Is  provided. 

Asked  if  any  problems  were  antici- 
pated. Oklahoma  responded: 

Another  main  problem  ti  will  Congran 
fully  finance  the  needs? 

Prom  South  Carolina — 

If  Federal  funds  are  not  forthcoming  on 
national  level  to  Inaiue  higher  rates  of  re- 
imbursement, local  schools  will  have  dlffl- 
culty  In   Implementing   the  program. 


Prom  Ohio — 

We  bad  no  significant  problem  with  the 
Free  and  HP  Policy  put  Into  effect  Febru- 
ary 1,  1960,  m  schools  that  had  N5L  pro- 
grams then.  The  problem  now  will  be  to  Ini- 
tiate rood  service  In  large  city  elementary 
school,  which  have  high  concentrations  ot 
needy  children.  The  Boards  of  Education  do 
not  have  funds  to  provide  Central  Kitchens 
and  pay  the  cost  difference  between  our  J7 
reimbursement  and  the  actual  coat  of  the 
lunch. 

And  from  certain  States,  we  received 
what  almost  amounts  to  a  warning. 
California  commented: 

C7iiless  adequately  funded,  many  district, 
win  drop  out  of  the  N8LP. 

Stated  differently,  Kansas  added: 
Problem,  anticipated.  People  are  being  In- 
formed of  their  right,   while  there  are  no 
funds  to  finance  their  demands. 

And  finally,  from  Iowa  we  learn  that 
•no  significant  Impact  Immediately  im- 
less  adequately  funded. " 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  Pub- 
lic Law  91-248  was  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  both  here  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  In  my  Judgment  that 
vote  represented  a  commitment  to  the 
needy  children  of  this  Nation  and  the 
vote  occurred  with  the  full  expectation 
that  a  significant  Impact  would  occur 
Immediately  As  the  State  official  from 
Iowa  has  stated: 

That  impact  will  not  occur  unless  the  pro- 
gram 18  adequately  funded. 

Question:  What  will  be  required  to 
adequately  fimd  the  program?  That 
question  was  asked  on  our  questionnaire. 
The  first  part  of  question  15  inquired 
as  to  the  Federal  level  of  funding  during 
the  last  year  to  assist  in  financing  the 
cost  of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 
The  second  part  of  question  15  asked, 
what  additional  funds  will  be  required 
to  reach  all  needy  children  in  fiscal  year 
1971?  The  total  response  from  all  re- 
turns mdicates  that  an  additional  t310,- 
407,984  wUl  be  necessary.  I  would  point 
out  again  that  this  Is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate because  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  children  in  private 
schools  In  more  than  25  SUtes  and  it 
is  based  on  a  poverty  Index  which  is  for 
the  most  part  more  con-servatlve  than 
that  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

For  fiscal  1971  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  appropriation  blU 
propose  only  a  $75,200,000  Increase  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches,  a  55.78- 
percent  Increase  over  last  year's  level. 
The  questiotmaire  indicates  that  a  230.27- 
percent  increase  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress.  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  there  is 
some  urgency  to  this  matter.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  anticipated  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional financing  of  the  school  limch 
program. 

Because  the  administration  did  not 
have  estimates  on  which  the  committee 
could  act  prior  to  processing  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  committee  very  wisely  and 
very  carefully  authorized  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  at  a  quarterly  rate 


In  excess  of  the  aimual  amounts  recom- 
mended in  the  regular  1971  bill.  Thli 
would  properly  allow  for  the  funding  of 
programs  at  a  realistic  level  initially  and 
for  the  necessary  adjustments  iii  the 
amount  through  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

The  House  committee  report,  which  ac- 
companied the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bUl,  House  Report  No.  91-1161,  states: 

The  Committee  recognizee  their  (provision, 
of  Public  Ijiw  91-3481  far-reaching  eSect 
and.  where  necessary,  authorizes  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  at  a  quarterly  rate 
in  excess  of  the  annual  amounts  recom- 
mended In  this  blU  until  such  time  as  the 
program  estimates  can  be  reviewed  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  supplemental.  (Paren- 
theals  added.) 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report  also  recognizes  that  additional 
funds  will  be  required  and  anticipates 
needed  action  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation when  accurate  budget  estimates 
can  be  obtained. 

While  the  House  and  the  Senate  has 
very  carefully  provided  for  this  type  of 
spending,  I  find  nothing  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  either  in  its  revised 
guidelines  or  regulations  which  advises 
States  and  local  school  districts  of  the 
Congress'  position.  When  I  said  that  this 
was  an  urgent  matter,  it  is  of  this  to 
which  I  am  referring.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  this  point  and  Ume  States  and  local 
school  districts  should  be  advised  of  the 
Congress'  intent  to  fund  the  program  at 
the  level  anticipated  by  Public  Law  91- 
248.  It  Is  time  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  so  advise  State  and  local 
agencies.  We  cannot  allow  the  congres- 
sional intent  to  be  thwarted  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  to  administer  a 
program  according  to  the  wishes  and 
mandates  of  the  Congress. 

Second,  we  must  ftilfUl  our  commit- 
ment and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  do  so 
at  the  time  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
information  in  the  survey  which  I  have 
not  discussed.  So  that  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  findings  In 
detail,  I  will  insert  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire— parts  I  and  n — and  tables  indi- 
cating national  responses  to  all  questions 
and  an  analysis  of  the  restilts,  question 
by  question. 

The  material  follows: 

T7.3.   HotTsa   or  RxPKXSXMTATXVn   CoMMirT^ 

ON  Education  and  Labo«.  Subvbx  or  Fl- 
NANcxAi.  NKaos  roR  School  Ltthch  and 
Ohilo  Notutton  PaOCKAMS  FISCAI.  TCAB 
1970-71 

Stats   

Name  of  agency  TvportlDg r 

Does  this  report  cover  public  school,  only? 


Publlo  and  private  school*? 

NAT10NA1.  Bcnooj.  LtTNCH  paocaAK 
/.  Baclegrimnd  information 
1.  Total  Khool  attendance  in  State  (ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  school  year  1969- 

70) 

a.  TMal  attendance  In  Khools  (attendance 
units)    19eo-70  In  which  NSLP  I.  available 
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(make  appropriate  adjustmenu  In  data  11         9.   (a)   What  la  the  range  In  the  regjUar 
lunches  are  aTaliable  only  to  a  portion  of     lunch  price  to  elementary  school,  m  urban 

..« to « 


the  pupils  In  auch  schools.) 

3.  Number  of  children  to  whom  the  pro- 
gram I.  not  available  (Item  1  less  Item  3) 


VTbat  1.  the  range  in  secondary  school. 

In  urtjan  areas; #to 4 

Indlcsts  tsngs  In  rural  sreis: 

Elementary  school. i  to  . — ( 

Secondary  schools 1  to 1 

<b)    Average  price  for  State 

10.  What  price  level  would  be  required  to 
encourage  an  adequate  level  (from  the  stand- 
point of  program  nutritional  objectives  of 
participation  among  all  children  in  schools 
that  now  have  a  lunch  program: 

In  elemen  tary  school f 

In  secondary  schools e 

11.  (a)  Number  of  scliool  attendance  unite 
that  do  not  have  food  service  faculties  or 
which  are  not  served  from  centrml  kitch- 
en.  

(bl  Number  of  chUdren   attending   such 

qualify  for  an  entirely  free  lunch school 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNIM  SU«ve»  FOU  FISCAL  ¥EA«  H70-71-PT.  1 


4.  Total  partlclpaUon  In  NSU"  for  peak 
month  1969-70 -— 

6.  Number  of  children  receiving  fr*e  or  re- 
duced price  lunches  for  peak  month  1969-70 

«.  Number  of  children  receiving  limchea 
entirely  free  in  peak  month 

7.  (a)  Estimated  total  number  of  ^lldren 
eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
based  on  poverty  standards  for  school  year 
197(>-7l 

(b)  Enter  here  the  famUy  Income  level 
for  family  of  four  used  as  poverty  stand- 
ard  

8.  In  your  Judgment,  at  what  le\'el  of 
family   Income  per  annum  ahould  a  child 


//.  Funding  requirtd 
13.  Amount  of  Federal  fund.  u«d  In  the 
flK:Al  year  endmg  June  30.  1969,  for  general 
support  of  the  NSUP  (Section  4)  

13.  What  level  or  Federal  reimbursement 
from  Section  4  funds  would  be  required  to 
hold  lunch  prices  to  a  maxmum  of  20  cents 
(assuming  continuauon  of  percent  levels  of 
State  and  local  support  and  assistance  m  the 
form  or  donated  foods) f  per  lunch. 

14.  What  would  such  a  level  of  Federal 
reimbursement  cost  m  your  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1970  (aUowlng 
for     expected     IncrtaM     in     participation) 


15.  (a)  Amount  of  Federal  fund.  u.ed  in 
the  txxi  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  aMIst 
In  financing  the  cost  of  free  and  reduced 
price  limchea  (Section.  11  and  33)  — - 


(b)  Additional  funds  required  to  reach  all 
needy  children  In  fiacal  year  1971  (see  It«m 
I,No.6above) 


Total  Khoo 

SttMdillCS 

aStMi 
sdaeKsli- 


QutsHons 


tut  19S>-7t 


ToUl  II- 

Itndincs  in 

KhDOb  in 

1969  10  In 

Midi  NSLP 

wsf  ivailsble 


Chlldrtn  tn 
whom  not 
■vallililo 


Ptnafltsfo 

tnit  No.  3 11 

•INo.  1 


Total  iMftId-  Childron 

(lation  in  ncoivint  Irto 

NSLP  for  or  rulvcod 

pttk  mootli  liTKc  lufldi  in 

1969-70  peak  ffiootli 


Estimslsd 

total  aumbor 

eligibla  lor 

(rater 

Chlldrtn  reduced 

rtctimng  tn-  baud  on 

tirtlY  Irte   povtrty  iland- 

lunch  in  ptak  ards  tor  adwel 

month    ytar  1970-71 

6  7A 


Farnilv  ia- 

coma  Itvtl 

tor  a  familf 

0'4 

79 


Alokalltttl 
ol  lanily  in- 
camaaMMld 
ckiUeuahh 

IttfTttbinc. 

< 


Arlzena 

ArlMRBS) 

CaMtofnia 

Colorado 

CoftntcttcuL.. 
Otiawart.. 


Dntrict  at  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Gtorfia 

HatraU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indlani 


7K.2U 
71,936 

tn,»« 

<M.7M 

5.000,000 

537,513 

609. 2n 

130.171 

150.000 

1.277.211 

1.  111.  599 

171,000 

169.  BOI 

2,777.672 

1.316.030 

660.109 

526,011 

765.000 

963,617 

220.566 

S18.>3> 

1. 361. 166 

2.161.957 

630.507 

521,633 


Kinisa — 

Ktnlucky 

Louisiana . 

Mllnt 

MtryUnd... 

Hassachulttts 

Michitan . ......... 

Minntsota — .-. 

MiuisaippI ..... .  „,  .,„ 

«ii».o«n. '•si-si; 

MonUna «?•?!? 

Nabraika 

Ntvada.. 

New  Hampihire. ........ 

Now  laraty — — 

New  Mtxico.. 

N«w  York 

North  CaroHna 

North  DakoU 

Ohio ..»-.. 

Oklahoma ... -. 

OrtfOfl 

Pannsyhranls 

Dhodt  lltsad 

Sank  Canlha 

SouHi  D*alB 


315, 239 

111.000 

171.161 

1.367.209 

275.761 

3.956.000 

1.  IZa.  123 

117.762 

2.125  086 

555.675 

195.303 

2,301.000 

222  661 

605.600 

161.161 

S25.612 

2.132  156 

267.275 

112.913 

967.259 

756,733 

360.361 

„._ -  JK.122 

Wtomlnl.'.'." 77, 796 

Canal  Zonal «•«,' 

Ooam "J" 

Putrto  Rico 672,296 

Virjin  Itlsnds 


Ttxaa , 

IHsh 

Vtfmont .. 

Virginia 

WalklnllOB.. 
Wait  Vfrdnia. 
Witeoniln 


723,332 
56.131 

301.600 
399,111 
2.262.000 
173, 223 
175.957 
130.356 
105  000 

1,111.313 

1. 055. 5M 
176.000 
151.123 

1  922.816 

1.015,907 
597.396 
101,335 
710.000 
933,617 
169, 500 
768,  271 
826. 153 

1.  b30.101 
763.  570 
522.133 
891,161 
109.216 
268.613 
11,650 
112.651 
703,9*6 
252,256 

3,037,750 

1,029.581 
132.313 

l.830,8<6 
101.100 
3S3  7B6 

1.831.370 
151.251 
603,900 
65.000 
726.565 

2. 319,  709 
262,550 
81.121 
925,  316 
711,398 
318.076 
682.361 
61.225 


53.395 

15.502 

92.779 

15,669 

2.736,000 

61,320 

133.271 

103 

15  000 

162.898 

59. 015 

0 

15.665 

655,021 

330.123 

63,011 

121.706 

15.000 

30.000 

51,066 

50.651 

551.713 

631.553 

66,937 

2.500 

127.386 

51.696 

16. 126 

69.150 

31.507 

663. 2C9 

18,629 

912,250 

98.512 

15.169 

961.240 

151.275 

111.  115 

476,(36 

66,107 

1.700 

100,000 

97.017 

112.119 

21.725 

31,519 

11.913 

W.  335 

62.7(5 

139.761 

13,571 


6 
20 
U 

> 
55 
11 
21 


30 
21 

9 
23 

5 

3 
23 

6 
10 
31 

6 

12 
14 
16 
11 
46 
6 
23 
6 
10 
21 
27 
22 
20 
90 


U 
4 
6 
21 
4 
6 
li 
IT 
17 


576,416 
29.166 

169,236 
1261.02 
(56,006 
169,772 
215,6(1 
63,000 
17,000 
939.  (6) 
(21.  OK 
130,000 
61.901 
723,1(4 
669, 267 
376,(66 
2(0. 43( 
552.006 
707,435 
102.300 
315.441 
543,173 
556, 7(( 
40.(94 
40(.(3S 
676,(60 

a.tn 

163.721 
21. 466 
71.361 
315.246 
132.123 
474.546 
612.061 
91.206 
(11.634 
271, 4(( 
212.131 
1,091,461 
45,229 
161,512 
90,591 
519,141 

((5.2a 

171.406 
47,191 
596,137 
296.790 
20a265 
3(6,433 
36.272 


162.530 
n.36i 

17.223 

75.361 

196.  OOO 

25.251 

29,597 
(5.000 
/7.000 

253. 161 

187.138 
10.500 
9,755 

197.161 

713.969 
36.(20 
31,524 

220,000 

13a  079 
2ft  182., 
56.521 
75,(01 
90,612 
26.(06 

133,230 
67,  ni 
7,511 
21.(21 
2.  OOO 
(.155 
51,(29 
55,(51 

130.000 

209.261 
9.273 
12.122 
16,621  . 
21,139 

113,512 
11,077 

111,275 
17,301 

121,511 

191,518 
27.(60 
10,130 
to,  259 
15,691 
7(.391 
31.(63 
>S,135 


112.210 
6970 
16,0(0 
75,381 
((3.690 
365. 713 

m 

105,062 

6.^ 

9.755 

1(2.349 

4(4.350 
22.092 

.1.1 


S7.221 
55.196 
64.561 
14.000 
(6.549 
52.169 


i 


352, 

55.051 

126.000 

311.  i« 

6.3« 

32.(22 

"IftW" 
7.1?1 
16.  £1 


S.iOS 
(5.955 

(,(U 

2(.053 

21,000 

(0 


310, 123 
15,000 
73,101 
51,612 

(00,000 
67,000 
15.000 

100.  (£o 

309.780 

350.000 

12.000 

15.811 

259.000 

107,131 

90.000 

13,216 

350,000 

1(6,000 

5a  000 

97. 373 

171,138 

26a  000 

58.000 

150.000 

82.796 

18.000 

lainb 

19.151 
130.000 
65  500 

600.000 
571.  t" 


M 


l](.U^ 

moeo 

114.  ((( 
775.(60 

71.000 
206.(46 

25.000 
226.000 
506.000 

30,646 

25S0OO 
150.000 
276.000 
Oft  000 

2,000 


61,200 
3.900 
3.300 
2.000 
3,600 
2.(20 
1,160 


3.600 

.J& 
3,600 
3,132 
3,600 
3.510 
3,000 
3.750 
1.000 
3.650 
3.600 
3.800 
3,200 
3.200 
3.000 
3.210 
3.500 
3.(00 
1.330 
3.600 
3.000 
3.000 
1,000 
3,000 
3.516 

i.o» 

13. 000 

3,000 
3.500 
2,000 
3.720 
3.(00 
3,729 
3.S0O 
3.192 
3.000 
3,130 
3,010 


33,000 

5,500 
3,(00 

1.000 
3,606 
2,(20 
1.200 
3  000 
5,000 
1,000 
3.720 
1.000 
3.600 

l.£ 

3.000 

3.000 

MOO 

0) 


3.(00 
1.000 
3,120 
2.000 
3(00 
1.000 
(,000 

i.c3 

4.7(0 
3.(00 
4.000 
3,000 

3.^ 

3.000 

i.oS 

14.060 
1.000 
1600 
3.000 

3.7^ 
4.000 
3.500 
3.192 
2,000 
1.000 
2.S» 


21.171 
123,16) 


2,766 
249,130 


10  11,726 

S  355,552 


3S6.S 


1,319 
39S,S92 


3,(13 

16a  006 


3,000 
1,600 


t(00 
3,(00 


Tol*_ 46651.610       36.079.3(5       ia5S(,746 


(•)       19.727,161         5,214.507         1.662.101         (.((5.191. 


I  Fiiura  not  Fomishtd  by  Stilt  dtfrartmant  ol  adocation.  Oopartmtnt  ol  AptaiHurt  1966-61 
fiiurt  inserltd  in  plant. 
t  No  retpenst. 
iLt»thanl. 
•  Varlct. 
•Nont. 


*  No  brtakdown  bttwttn  Irtt  and  reducad  price  luadm. 
r  Dots  not  ptrtidpatt  In  school  lunch  profram. 

■  No  rtsidanL 

■  Ptnantata. 

Nolt:  Sat  rtnaiks  far  M.  16,  tad  10. 
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AnKMHlol  Fwlaral 

N>naa<  al  Kaaal 

laaita  a<ail  in  lac  4 

laqiairad  laval  al 

Cast  el  audi  •  la>al 

Amount  alFadafal 

Additional  loads 

atfanilaaca  uaib 

uopert  in  fiical  raar 

raMllwnaiiianI  la 

in  aacA  Stata  for 

landt  uaaii  to  assnl 

raquirad  to  raadi  all 

arrltaat  fadWws  er 

CtNldran  attandifli 

andinf  iuna  30. 

InM  auinaaai 

local  yaaf  andina 
lina  30.  1970 

in  cast  ol  Itaa  am] 

naady  cliildian  in 

Qantion 

caattal  hitchan 

ludiKliaaU 

19(9 

pncasatTOcaflb 

raducad  piica 

Incil  raai  1970 

llA 

IIB 

12 

\l< 

14 

15A 

15B 

«Uh» 

3 
101 
110 

II.  sn 

lOiOO 

15. 02a.  127 

i.JSJH 

12 
35 
12 

115.(13.522 

110.000 

3.l>4 

K  9K  no 

143.  OM 
1.027.552 

n.  755. 270 

Alalia 

23.000 

Anzam „    ._„.„.„. 

1.355000 

7 

at 

3,015.717 

20 

10. 171.  ME 

2.777.011 

5600.000 

2.  no 

121 
Mi 

MOIOOO 

17.2(1 
133.271 

(.3M.00O 
l.iK.145 

1.412  301 

20 
20 
40 

72.000.000 
7.000.000 
21.(00.000 

5000.000 

I.0M905 
544.105 

dHorxM      ". 

4.000.000 

C«n(>«etuit 

1,620,000 

D«*aw»r» . 

103 

mm 

20 

3.000.000 

132.203 

112.203 

Ontrrt  ft  CnlaaMi       .      . , 

13 

(.«n 

2(0.  SI4 

1 

700.000 

1.129.4(1 

700.000 

FltriA 

13 

1.200 

(.547.725 

20 

2.ooaooo 

1.339.517 

13. 120. 004 

GW|» _ 

1 

31 

7.343.747 

22 

2  .4«aooo 

7.207,571 

17. 992. 422 

miiS 

0 

0 

974. 971 

5 

.2001000 

231.000 

liMo    

S9 

13.(15 

727.111 

U 

.S«2,K7 

182.436 

') 

illi«oo ^.     _.     .- 

2.310 

1.  III.  17J 

4.712.721 

8 

23.9n.lM 

5.044.099 

') 

latfiMa „., 

39 

330.123 

3.M9.II5 

1.311,067 

•S 

Mmt 

IS 

S(.SI3 

2.(74.4(1 

30 

32.0)5<52 

I.U7.513 

3.00ail«) 

Unas 

(22 

121. 70( 

1.931,593 

20 

io.ooaooo 

571.  K7 

100.000 

nniwinf  .....   

1»3 

45.000 

4.l(0i000 

25 

20,  000.  000 

4.50aO0O 

7.000.000 

100 

3a  000 

(.533.444 

55 

7.250.000 

2. 903.03 

MMW    „ _ 

Si 

41.000 

7K.14I 

40 

(.901.400 

717. 0« 

2  343.000 

ittntnirf   

23 

2.401 

2.151.975 

30 

U.  1(3.  105 

2.032.121 

2.155  542 

Muuchuiam 

I.30S 

S54.713 

3.107.310 

31 

29,(11.435 

103.197 

iai43.3U 

MrhiBin „ 

1.363 
70 

604.13a 
H.937 

3Kl.n7 
3.313971 

20 
10 

4a  000. 000 
9.000.000 

2.212.513 
l.ltB.S0O 

23. 400. 000 

MMinMAU 

1.092.000 

\i 

2.3S5 

4.5K.4IS 

25 

17.5001000 

4.009.175 

10, 500. 000 

MMOOi.   

to 

(2.000 

4.1(4,K3 

12 

11.400.000 

1.921. 35( 

472  715 

Mwitofta    

..Jg 

SI.OM 

4(.426 

..tSiSS 

25 
25 

2.552.101 
1,300.000 

31(.207 
(91252 

Ntbfnka 

13a  (M 

131 

(9.150 

1401  !■ 
517.2a 

30 

975.000 

(C.931 

Ul 

SI.  100 

20 

2.07I.M 

1(9.929 

•"■JIS 

HawtarMf ^ 

I.IB 

1(3. 2» 

2.0(7.211 

20 

10  500.000 

1.391.193 

5  ISO.  000 

*<t«  McxKS , 

IS 

470 

ll.t!9 
110.000 

1,  IK.  000 
10  512.379 

25 
20 

6. 065.195 

54.ooaooo 

1.232.7(2 
17.555.195 

511.  oa 

la  500. 000 

t 

IS3 

1.400 
15.4(9 

>.04l.45> 

749,511 

25 

12 

21. 203. 075 

1.650.000 

7.291.624 
252.011 

15139.544 

63.000 

0«»                  „ 

379 

227.500 

S  1<9  970 

20 

31.000.000 

2.741.955 

(.095.313 

O*laliom»       ..„„-    .— * 

34 

i.m 

2  302.154 

25 

I3.1(7.it2 

2.(09,507 

3. 22a  302 

Ofnon         ..„...^....... 

2(1 

40  K3 

I.4n.037 

25 

13.  IK.  316 

539,434 

2.141.177 

Pti»iBy  Uinta „.....,.. 

1.000 

445.775 

1.4(3.197 

25 

9.600.000 

2,i2a(a 

4. 500. 000 

241 

U.407 

212.972 

20 

3.000.000 

3U,522 

1.400.000 

Soatli  Caralilll „ 

& 

..£2 

5.027.711 

25 

20.500.000 

5  210,330 

6.000.000 

Saatit  Dakati , 

K9.359 

15 

t(7O.0OO 

2(C.I49 

(5S00 

14 

1.92( 

4.ri  (22 

23 

11.725.000 

4,391,343 

12.ttl.S37 

TaMi 

257 

».& 

1.315  114 

« 

3.942.S 

5  441,135 

30.  (25. 000 

» 

1.410.751 

737.4(1 

n.ooo 

211 

31.519 

299.723 

2« 

1.395,745 

206.533 

119.372 

I 

945 

4.W.4a 

0 

33.000.000 

4.573.1(2 

11.000.000 

n 

44.335 

2. 0(9. 121 

20 

io.no,ooo 

1.003.355 

3.  ooaooo 

441 

.S:£ 

1.945.211 
2.W7.1M 

^ 

(.0««000 

a.m.m 

2.233.0(7 
944. 517 

1.000.000 

zMm 

WyaiBini. „ ..^ 

Gaam          , 

( 

2.7W 

in.  355 

V 

29.  IM 

30  395 

(i.osa 

r»at1»«i<» 

12 

2.041 

4.449.134 

30  - 

1. 572. 031 

3.0«.9IO 

Tetal 

17.003 

(.191.012 

ISC.  405. 503 

(') 

(97.971.115 

I27.K5.932 

310407.914 

>  Caab  par  lanch. 

>  Doas  nat  parUdpata  ia  national  xImmJ  luadl. 

•  Emmalai. 

AxALTsiB  or  R«»m,T8 — Puts  I  aud  n  Qttks- 

TlONKUaS   TO   StATB    SCHOOL    TOOO   SkKVICS 

DtKxcTOKs  ON  School  Lui«cb   kxro  Chtu> 

NtmunoN  PkocKAMa 

Respoiues  were  racelved  from  &0  Staua 
ftnd  two  tertiunies.  u  well  u  the  District 
of  Columbia.  24  respoiues  lodlcated  thAt 
fibres  were  for  public  schools  only,  and  25 
indlckted  their  reports  covered  both.  Four 
did  not  reply. 

<iveMion  1.  Based  upon  the  S3  responses, 
the  total  number  of  children  in  attendance 
during  the  school  year  190(^70  was  4fl.407.- 
935. 

Question  2.  Of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  during  the  school 
yitar  1909-70.  36.079386  ^lUdren  attended 
schools  participating  In  the  National  School 
Lunch  f^o^am. 

Question  3.  Tbe  National  School  Lunch 
Program  was  not  available  to  I0.&SS.744  chil- 
dren In  the  nation,  due  to  lack  of  food  prep- 
aration facilities  and  other  reasons. 

Question  4.  Total  participation  In  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  (baaed  on  fig- 
ures given  for  each  state  during  Its  peak 
service  moDth)  nationwide  was  19,737.461. 
This  total  represents  fully  paid,  reduced 
price  and  free  lunches. 

Question  S.  There  were  5.214.507  children 
receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
(based  upon  figures  given  by  eacb  state  for 
Its  peak  month). 


Question  6.  Of  the  total  of  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  made  available  to  5.214.507 
children,  the  breakdown  was  4,662.100  chil- 
dren receiving  free  lunches  and  552396  chil- 
dren  receiving  reduced   price   lunches. 

Question  la.  Based  on  a  1970-71  poverty 
Index  5uggest«d  by  eaoh  state  (prior  to  the 
Issu&Doe  of  the  naOonal  guideline  figure  of 
•3.720  for  a  family  of  four),  there  will  be 
B.895.194  children  eligible  In  1970-71  for  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 

Question  76.  Of  the  poverty  Indexes  sug- 
gested by  tJhe  states  In  answering  question 
7a.  63^^  of  the  states  utilized  an  Income 
level  of  less  than  •3.720  for  a  family  of  four. 
Arkansas  and  Tenn«fie>e  utilized  the  lowest 
figure — •3.000.  Alabama  used  the  hlgheet — 
•4.300.  With  the  M.TSO  Department  of  Agri- 
culture guideline  In  use.  an  even  greater 
number  of  ctilldren  would  appear  to  become 
eligible,  and  our  figure  of  8.896.194  eligible 
children  must  therefore  be  considered  con- 
servative. 

Question  8.  There  was  no  uniformity  among 
ttie  states  In  thetr  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  level  of  family  Income  should  be  at 
wbleb  a  child  should  become  eligible  for  an 
entirely  free  lunclx.  47 '~r  of  the  states  re- 
ported a  level  at  or  below  the  •3.720  guld- 
Une.  sore  of  the  estimates  were  above  that 
amount,  and  33  T^  did  not  respond.  Nebraska 
bad   the   highest   estimate   with    •6.000   In- 


come as  the  cut-off   point.  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin  set  the  lowest  level  at  •3.000. 

Question  9.  The  ranges  in  cost  for  school 
lunch  were  as  follows: 
Urban  elementary  schools — 16^  to  60f 
Urban  secondary  schools — IS<  to  80< 
Rural  elementary  schools — 16<  to  50/ 
Rural  secondary  schools — 30#  to  60< 
Question  9b.  The  average  allover  price  for 
a  school  lunch  was  SSr 

Question  10.  In  elunentary  schools.  36''r  of 
the  states  recommended  204  per  lunch  as  a 
sufficiently  reasonable  price  level  to  encour- 
age parttclpatlon  among  all  children  In 
schools  that  now  have  a  lunch  program.  15% 
recommended  25<  per  lunch  and  IS*^  recom- 
mended 164  per  lunch.  11%  said  304.  6%  said 
lOf  and  the  remainder  gave  no  reply. 

In  secondary  schools.  61  %  of  the  states 
recommended  prices  ranging  from  20^  to  30* 
per  lunch  as  a  sufficiently  reasonable  price 
to  attract  the  widest  participation. 

Question  lla.  There  are  17.003  school  at- 
tendance unlU  having  neither  food  service 
faclUtlea  of  their  own  nor  available  service 
from  a  central  kitchen. 

Question  lib.  There  are.  as  a  result. 
6.191.013  children  attending  schools  which 
do  not  have  such  facilities. 

Que5fion  12.  Total  amount  of  Federal 
funds  used  In  general  support  (Section  4) 
for  the  national  School  Lunch  Program  for 
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tb«  OAcal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  «•• 
•  lSe.40t.50S. 

Question  13.  Tht  tnsmt  Jrom  •«ch  SttW. 
on  the  level  oj  Federal  relmburaemenl  wm<* 
irould  be  required  from  SecUoo  4  runde  to 
hold  lunch  prlcee  to  a  maxUnum  of  »0« 
created  a  range  of  relmbureement  from  5< 
(to  BawaU)  to  68«  (In  Louisiana).  Moat 
statea  Indicated  that  a  relmbuieement  rate 
of  between  JO*  and  30*  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  low  price  of  30*  per  lunch 
to  the  student. 

Quettlon  14.  The  total  estimate  on  the  coat 
of  maintaining  this  price  level  In  all  states 
was  placed  at  9«97.S78,185.  California  esti- 
mated Its  need  to  be  972.000.000.  New  York 
(54  000  000.  Virginia.  933.000.000.  Iowa  »32.- 

000  OOO.  Ohio  93 1.000.000.  Massachusetts  »».- 
OOO.OOO.  North  Clarollna.  928.000.000  and 
Georgia  928.000.000. 

Question  ISO.  The  eatunate  of  funds  used 
under  Sections  11  and  32  to  finance  free  and 
reduced  price  lunchaa  was  »12738».B3a.  Of 
this  total  New  York  estimated  »n.B»8fl»5. 
and  Nevada  eatlmated  »B«.»31.  This  was  for 
l»«»-70. 

Question  J5b.  SUtes  estlmsted  that  a  total 

01  »310,407.B84  would  be  needed  In  1870-71 
to  finance  the  cost  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunchea  under  secUons  11  and  32.  over  and 
above  what  was  needed  and  used  In  1B69-70. 

Table  o/  national  totaU 

1.  T^ital  school   sttendsnce  in 

States  and  territories 
which  replied  to  ques- 
tionnaire (531    1968-70..- 

2.  Total  atundance  In  scliools 

In  which  NSLP  Is  avail- 
able   -- 

3.  Number     of     children     to 

whom  the  program  Is  not 

avaUable 10.858, 74« 

4.  Total  participation  In  NSLP 

for  peak  month  1989-70.  - 
6.  Number  of  children  receiv- 
ing free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  for  peak  month 
108S-70 

6.  Number  of  children  receiv- 

ing lunches  free  In  peak 
month 

7.  Estimated  total  number  of 

children  eligible  for  a  free 
or  reduced-price  lunda 
based  on  poverty  stand- 
ards for  school  year 
1970-71 

5.  (Question  lla).  Number  of 

school  attendance  units 
which  do  not  have  food 
service  faclUtlea  or  which 
are  not  served  from  cen- 
tral kitchens 

9.  (Question  lib).  Number  of 

children  attending  such 
schools   

10.  (Question  13).  Amount  of 

Federal  funds  (section 
4)  used  In  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1909.  for 
general  support  of  na- 
tional school  lunch  pro- 
gram  —  - - »16«, 408.503 

11.  (Question  18a).  Amount  of 

Federal  funds  used  In  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 
1970  to  assist  In  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  free  and 
reduced-price       lunchea 

(secUons  11  and  32) »137,  885.932 

13.  (Question  l&bi.  Addi- 
tional funds  estimated  to 
be  needed  during  fl&cal 
year  1971  from  sections 
11  and  32  to  reach  all 
needy  children— -  8310,407,984 


Mr.  McKiiEALLT  (Bt  the  request  of  Mr. 
OntALD  R.  PHMiD) ,  for  September  22,  on 
account  of  ofBctal  business. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  September  24-29,  on 
account  of  olSclal  bustness. 

Mr.  BLATicnc  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BCKT),  for  today,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business. 

Mr.  WoL»T  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bi- 
AGOi) ,  for  Septanber  21, 1970,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  CHAttLts  H.  WasoH  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  AtBERT) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


48, 407. 935 


38.  079.386 


19,  737, 481 


8,214.507 


4,882.  109 


8,896.194 


17.003 


8,191,012 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  t«: 

(The  foUovrtng  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nichols)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Roowrr  of  Pennsylvania,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Pkyor  of  Arkansas,  on  September 
28,  for  60  minutes. 

ISi.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nichols),  for  10  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extr»neous  matter. 


LEAVE  C^  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mn.LXK  of  California  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tatlob  prior  to  the  passage  of 
TTjo    19007 

Mr.  Wampler  preceding  the  passage  of 
BJt.  18688. 

Mr.  Taylor  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl.  19007. 

Mr.  Dihcell  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  S.  719. 

Mr.  DiNSELL  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  19007. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SEBELitJS)  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ScHXRLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  QtjiLLEH  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  McCtosKEY. 

Mr.  Lahgeh. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  Inntanf^-s. 

Mr.  ASBBROOK. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  in  Ave  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  BoSHER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MICHEL. 
Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  ESHLBKAH. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY. 
Mr.  SCHWEHOEL. 

Mr.  HocAB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwiwskt  In  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NICHOLS)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr.  Harrihcton. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  WiLUAU  D.  Ford  in  two  instaooes. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  BiNGHAJi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczykski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances.   

SB3<ATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken   from   the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  733.  An  act  lor  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Nlmet 
Weiss,  to  the  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  878.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mane  M. 
Rldgely:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  902.  An  act  to  amend  section  1183  of 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  StaW 
Jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  In  the  Indian  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  3430  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Has- 
san Chabarsough  VakU;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,    ,  „       .     . 

8.  3820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anas- 
tasla  Pertsovltch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  3771  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jocelyn 
Tandoc-Juarez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard  W. 

Tantla-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  3813.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Julia 

and  Park  Tong  Op;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

S.  3868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  M. 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  3887.  An  act  to  assure  opportunltlee  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  to  aasUt  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed  pub- 
lic servlcee.  and  [or  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

8.3889  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alblna 
Ludo  Z.  Manlucu;  to  the  Qwnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8. 3958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Lagols  Hicks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  4073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyun  Joo 
Lee  and  Myung  Joo  Lee;  to  the  Ootninlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S  4347.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  sections  3.  14.  15.  17.  38.  and  58.  to  per- 
mit' the  discharge  of  debta  In  a  subsequent 
proceeding  after  denial  of  discharge  for 
specified  reasons  In  an  earlier  proceeding,  to 
authorlw  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  detemdne 
the  dischargeability  or  nondtechargeabUlty 
of  provable  debts,  and  to  provide  addWonal 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  discharges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  4316.  An  act  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Small  Buslneas  Admlnlatra- 
tlon.  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  (Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 

House    Administration,    reported    that 

that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Bouse  of  the 
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foUowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

UR  1747.  An  act  for  the  ttHiX  of  Jom 
Luis  Calleja-Perez: 

H.R.  10149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  W. 
Herbstreit; 

H  R.  16900.  An  act  making  approprtatlons 
for  the  Treaaury  and  Pcpst  Office  Deport- 
meuts.  Che  Executive  Office  of  the  Preddent. 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  fear  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
otber  purposes; 

HJt  17613.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterana*  Administration  fa- 
dUty  at  Bonhazn,  Ttox.;  and 

H.R.  17734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sher- 
man  Webb  and  othen. 


BILL    AND   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Septaaber  17, 
1970  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bUl  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1  toeo.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victor  L. 
Aahley. 

H.J.  Ree.  1247.  A  Rouse  Jdnt  reecduttoo  to 
amend  sectloo  19(e)  of  the  SecuxlUea  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  thfit  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. September  22,  1970.  at  12  o^lock 
noon. 


lO&S.   35   U.S.C.   70t;    to   the  Ooaunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3389.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
fonnatloa  Agency,  transmicung  a  report  on 
clalme  settled  by  the  Agency  during  the  year 
ended  August  31,  1970,  under  section  3  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  ClvUlan  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3390.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  NaturalUatlon  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tranamlttlog  reports 
coDcemtng  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  304 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3391.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans*  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
Veterana'  Administration  activities  under  the 
programs  for  the  sharing  of  medical  facilities 
and  the  exchange  of  medical  Information 
during  fiscal  year  1070.  pursuant  to  36  0.S.O. 
5057;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

RCCCEVBO  FaOM  TBS  COMFTEOLLn  OZtrWMAJL 

3393.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  better  controls  needed  over  assess- 
oaent  and  collection  of  postage  for  second- 
class  mall,  a  money  loser  to  the  Post  Oflloe 
Department:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3393.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  continued  Ices  of  revenue  be- 
cause of  low  rents  charged  for  personnel 
quarters  by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3389.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Cabinet 
CTommlttee  on  OpportimJty  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  committee  for  fiscal  year  1970.  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  Public  Law  91-181:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3386.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the 
continued  provision  of  accommodations,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  for  the  public  within 
the  Cinnamon  Bay  and  Trunk  Bay  areas  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  N'atlonai  Park  for  a  30- 
year  period  ending  Uay  31.  1990.  pursuant 
to  67  Stat.  271  and  79  Stat.  543:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3387.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Ijind  Management.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  negotiated 
sales  contracts  for  dlspoaal  of  materials  dur- 
ing the  period  of  January  1  through  June  30. 
1970.  pursuant  to  76  Stat.  &87:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

33S8.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Clabna  Oommlaslon,  transxnlttlng  a  report 
that  proceeding  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  Noe.  343.  344,  and  345. 
The  Winntbago  Tribe  and  Nation  of  Indiani, 
the  Winnebago  TYlbe  of  Nebraska  and  Frank 
Beaver,  Mosej  WhUebear.  John  LUtle  Wolf, 
James  Smokf.  and  Jofhua  San  ford,  ex  rel 
Winnebago  Tribe  and  Nation  and  the  Winne- 
bago  Indiana  of  Wiiconxin,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
brojfca,  and  the  Wfnnebago  Trtbe  of  Ne- 
i>nuka.  PlMintifft  v.  The  Untied  State*  of 
America,   Defeiidant,   pursuant   to   60  Stat. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S,  3833.  An  act  to  provide  Insur- 
ance for  member  accounts  in  State  and  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1457i.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouee  on  the  State 
of  the  Unton. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1316.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H-R.  18583.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Healih  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  Into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons:  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  drug  abuae  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1458) .  Referred  to  the  Hotue  Calendar. 


PUBUC  TtTTJ-q  AND  RESOLUTTONB 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  19348.  A  blU  to  repeal  section  7375 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054,  relat- 
ing to  amounts  to  be  shown  on  airline  tickets 
and  advertising;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  DXNGEaX: 

H.B.  19349.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  theft  of  certain  explosives,  to  provide 
increased  penalties  for  certain  crimes  relat- 
ing to  e^loelves.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  CoDUOlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON:  

H.R.  19360.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  T3T5  of 
the  Internal  Berenue  Code  of  1964  (aa  added 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 


1970)  providing  a  penalty  for  offenses  relat- 
ing to  certain  airline  tickets  and  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.B.  19361.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  837  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  laws  concerning  Illegal  iise,  tran^orta- 
tlon,  to  possession  of  explosives  and  the  pen- 
alties with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R-  19353.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  storage,  and 
pos6esslon  of  explosives,  blasUng  agents,  and 
detonators,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  1D353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  granting  land  to  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque for  public  purposes."  s^iproved  June 
9,  1906:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.    19354.    A    blU    to    amend    the    act   of 

August   9,    1956,   to  authorize   longer   term 

leases  of  land  in  the  Pueblo  of  Nambe;  to  the 

Coirunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  BCr. 

PZ3>PCB)  : 

H.R.  19355.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAO: 
H.R.  19356.  A  bill  to  amend  section  606  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
placement  housing;    to  the  Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  19357.  A  bUl  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1973  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  to  provide  for  statewide  public 
works  planning,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJL  19358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Xt  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  suspend  air 
transportation  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  country  which  wUfully  prohibits 
or  delays  the  prompt  and  safe  return  of 
United  States  aircraft  held  by  force  In  such 
country  or  which  granta  asylum  to,  or  aids, 
any  person  holding  such  aircraft  by  force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intervtate  and  Forvlgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DxNcnx) : 
HJl  19359.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  an  wildlife  ec- 
ology by  requiring  the  designation  of  certain 
water  and  submerged  land  areas  where  the 
depositing  of  certain  waste  materials  la  pro- 
hibited, to  require  the  establishment  of 
standards  with  respect  to  such  deposits  In  all 
other  areas,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsh- 

erlea. 

By  Mr.  SKUBZTZ: 
HJl.  19360.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
demonstration  parka,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJfl.  19361.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Zntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  ae  amended:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Atess,  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr.  Qxnz.  Mr.  Dan- 
ncL5  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Baxx  of  Call- 
fornla.  Mr.  Caarr,  Mr.  Ram  of  New 
York.  Mr.  VftixsAM  D.  Pokd.  Mr. 
ScKKSLX.  Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr.  DiL- 
UEivBacK.  Mrs.  Mzkx.  Mr.  EacR,  Mr. 
BcHcuaa.  Mr.  Smcea  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  MxsM.  Mr.  Haitsck  of  Idaho, 
BCr.  BuaroH  of  California,  and  Mr. 
OsTDOfl) : 
H.R.  19363.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive child  deralopmeiit  program  in  the 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   BRADBMAS   (for  hlmoeU.  Mr. 

Pbuuns.  Mr.  Atsu.  Mr.  Thompson 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Qua,  Mr.  Dtkt, 

Mr.  Rno  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Danxxui 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  EKi.KNaoaN,  Mr. 

O'HiULA,  Mr.  ScHEKLX.  Mr.  Cabet.  Mr. 

Dnxuraacx.     Mr.     Bawkimb.     Mr. 

EscK.  Mr.  Wn-LiAM  D.  Poao.  Mr.  Std- 

cEa  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hathawat.  Mr. 

COI.LIN5,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Landcrkbe, 

Mr.  ScHEura,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 

Mr.  BtTKTON  of  California,  and  Mr. 

htxEDa) : 

HJt.   19363.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Ubrary 

Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 

purposee:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  hlmseU,   Mr. 

Qatdos.  Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

Clay.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Feelinchut- 

SEN.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Mat, 

Mr.  Fhasxr.  Mr.  Leccett.  Mr.  Mel- 

CHEE.  Mr.  Mnxs,  Mr.  Olsen.  and  Mr. 

SzKxa) : 

HJt.   19364.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Ubrary 

Services  and  Construction  Act.  and  for  other 

purposes:    to   the  Committee   on   Education 

and  Labor 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H  R.  19366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H,R.  19366.  A  bill  to  authortae  the  estab- 
lishment   of    an    older    worker  community 
service  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bz- 
Acci.  Mr.  Baowiv  of  California.  Mrs. 
Chxsrolu.  Mr.  Cdwaeos  of  Callfar- 
nla.  Mr.  PKiEon. .  Mr.  Fulto  n  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
HoGAN.  Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  McKneallt, 
Mr.  Matsunaoa.  Mr.  MESKn.L.  Mr. 
OrriMGCK,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Pcppes.  Mr. 
PncE,  Mr.  Poocll.  Mr  Pollock.  Mr. 
Rox,  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Scheueb.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 

TUNNET ) : 
H.R.  19367.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In  certain  cases 
for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the  old 
age,  survlvcn,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
so  as  to  enable  individual-}  who  have  sotne 
coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain  max- 
imum  bencflta  based  on  their  combined 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  WtL- 

LiAK  D.  Food.  Mr.  Woltp.  Mr.  Roo- 

NET  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Guue.  Mr. 

Anderson    of   Tennessee.   Mr    KocH. 

Mr.  Faehstcin.  Mr  Galpianakis.  Mr. 

ECKRAEDT,    Mr.    BaADEMAS,    Mr.    Mc- 


Caetut,  Mr.  PaiEDEL,  Mr.  Beasco.  Mr. 
BuEXs   of    Massachusetts,    and   Mr. 
Fascell) : 
BJl.  19368.  A  bill  to  establish  a  JuvenUe 
Research  Institute  and  Training  Center;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJt  19369.  A  biU  to  amend  section  l&5(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  whlcb 
provides  for  treatment  of  losses  on  worthless 
securities;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  BCr.   FASCELL    (for  hlmaeU.   Mn. 
Chisbolm,    Mr.    HoETON,    and    Mr. 

Rees)  : 
H.R.  19370.  A  blU  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defei^se  to  determine  disposal  dates 
and  methods  for  disposing  of  certain  tnllltary 
material;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loee. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL    (for  htaneelf,   Mrs. 
Ohxbholm.  Mr.   HoKTON,   Mr.   Pike. 
and  Mr.  Reb)  : 
H.R.  19371.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
Into   any   of   the    navigable    wat«rs    oi    the 
United  States  or  Into  International  waters  of 
any  military  material  without  a  oertlilcatlon 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  ap- 
proving such  discharge;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsfaerlefl. 

HJL.  19373.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Council 
on  Eavlronmental  Quality  to  make  a  fuU 
and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
national  policy  with  respect  to  the  discharg- 
ing of  material  Into  the  oceans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  liT,  PEPPER   (for  himself  and  MT. 
Walsie)  : 
HJL  19373.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act   of    1934   In   order   to   require 
licensees  operating  broadcasting  stations  un- 
der such  act  to  broadcast  Information  with 
respect  to  the  dangers  Involved  In  the  Un- 
pn^>er  use  of  drugs:    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJ.  Res.   1375.  Joint  resolution  authuiz- 
Ing  the  President  to  declare   l   week  each 
September  as  "national  SS  Hope  We^";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Bes.  1376.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Oc- 
tober 35   through   31,   1970.  as  Law  Offlcers 
Appreciation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1377.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  ffag  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudicUry. 

By  Mr.  aCHMTTZ: 
HJ.  Res.  137S.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Peojries  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMER : 
H.   Con.    Bes.    740   Concurrent   resolution 


authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  accompanying  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL    (for  hlouelf.   Mrs. 

Chibholm,    Mr.   HOBTON,   Mr.   Pntx 

and  Mr.  Baas) : 

H.  Con.   Res.   741.  Concurrent   resolution 

eapresslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  aU  over 

the  world  and  the  neceaslty  for  coordinated 

International  action  to  prevent  such  poUu- 

tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WnxioMB) : 
H.  Res.  1317.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Bouse  with  respect  to  an  early 
resolution  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  prob- 
lema  Involved  In  desegregating  the  Nation's 
public  spools;  to  the  Ctnnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONB 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  reXerred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OOLUXR: 

H.R.  19374.  A  bill  for  the  rtilef  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Scanlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLD; 

H.R.  19375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  lands  in  Wyoming 
to  the  occupants  of  the  land;  to  the  Oom- 
mltee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   WRIGHT: 

H.R.  19376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlllvoy 
Jankovlc;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ME340RIAI£ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXQ,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

440.  By  the  SPKAKER;  A  memortal  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  disposal  of  environmentally 
harmful  pesticides;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

441.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relattve  to  geother- 
mal  power  source;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

443.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomla,  relative  to  poison 
prevention:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETTTiONa,  ^:tc. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXn. 

693.  TTie  SPKAKX31  presented  a  petition  of 
Bemardas  Brizgys.  et  al..  Detroit.  Mich.,  rela- 
tive to  the  60th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Constitutional  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaln. 


SENATE— Monday,  September  21,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  RnssELLi. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ}..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  and  ever-gracious  Ood,  who 
has  watched  over  us  In  the  days  of  the 
past  and  brought  us  to  this  new  weelc, 
make  this  a  moment  of  vision  when  we 
hear  Thy  word  above  our  words  and 
see  Thy  Ught  Illuminating  the  path  be- 


fore us.  Sensitize  our  minds  and  spirits 
with  Thy  mind  and  spirit.  Instruct  us  by 
the  wisdom  of  history.  Keep  us  close  to 
the  youth  of  the  land  that  we  may  have 
young  hearts  and  understand  their 
dreams.  Inspire  us  to  use  every  ability 
and  resource  with  which  Thou  hast  en- 
dowed us  to  create  new  patterns  and  new 
programs  which  advance  the  common 
welfare. 

O  Thou  "who  maketb  wars  to  cease 
imto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  bring  peace 


to  our  troubled  world.  Guide  by  Thy 
spirit  all  whose  role  is  mediator  and 
peacemaker  until  the  peace  of  Thy  right- 
eoas  kingdom  is  established  among  aU 
*.he  tutlons. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prlnoe  of  Peace. 
Amen. 

UESSAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent pf   the  United   States  submitting 
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nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate 
message?  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Sutes  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  18.  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
social  security  legislation  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1207.  1209.  1212.  1217.  1221.  1222, 
and  1223. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temix>re.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  17795'  to  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrcoBD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-11B9>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows : 

WHAT    THK    BILL    WOULD    DO 

The  bill  would  (1)  itate  congreaslonal  find- 
mgB  chAC  mvi;  of  ibe  Nation's  communities 
tin  un&bl*  to  flnuic*  the  construction  of 
urgently  needed  public  fsclllties  and  tbat 
there  U  an  iminadlate  n«ed  for  sucb  facVUtlM 
to  pmvide  basic  tafeguards  for  the  be&lth  and 
w«it-being  of  our  dtlzena.  to  cheek  wide- 
spread water  pollution,  and  to  provide  an 
effectlTe  and  practical  metbod  of  oombaUnf 
rising  unemploTmmt:    (3)   reenact  tbe  bal- 


ance of  tbe  aui.horizatica  for  basic  wat«r  and 
ivynr  faclUUes  provided  for  In  title  VII  of  tbe 
Housing  and  Urhan  Development  Act  of  19a5 
and  provide  for  an  addlclonal  authonzatlon 
of  11  blUlon:  and  (3)  eitend  for  1  year  tunal 
October  1.  1971)  the  time  within  whlch^a 
community  m»f  qualify  for  a  basic  water  and 
sewer  facUUies  grant  even  though  Its  pro- 
gram for  an  areawlde  system,  though  under 
preparation,  has  not  been  completed.  Pend- 
ing final  congresslcnsl  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1971  appropriation  for  the  secUon  702 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  program,  en- 
actment of  the  committee  hlU  would  m**e  a 
total  authonzaticn  of  91 350  million  ayallable 
through  fUcfcl  year  1973. 

BACJLGROITNO   OT   THE    BOX 

8.  3033 — the  8«na,t«  companion  bill  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Sparkman  on  June  8. 
1970.  and  was  included  as  one  of  the  subject* 
for  consideration  in  the  bousing  heajings 
which  wan  held  between  July  13.  and  30. 
1970.  The  committee  received  testimony 
covering  all  phases  of  the  water  and  sew« 
facUUy  program  during  the  bearings  from 
offlclals  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urb&n  Development,  as  well  as  from  oflOclals 
of  tbe  NaUonal  Association  of  Counues.  and 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  representa- 
Uves  from  many  loc&l  community  units.  Pol- 
lowing  the  he*rings  the  committee  ordered 
3.  3&38  reported  on  September  18. 
rrECO  roa  tbx  sill 
The  provision  of  adequate  water  and  sewer 
faclltUes  remains  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  the  Nation's  communities. 
Local  sources  of  revenue  continue  to  be  sev- 
erely atralned.  and  although  many  commu- 
nities are  malUng  vaUani  efforts  to  raise 
needed  funds,  their  problems  are  compounded 
by  the  Imposition  of  additional  tax  burdens 
which  often  discourage  new  industry  from 
moving  into  the  area.  At  the  same  time,  these 
communiUea  cannot  hope  to  attract  new  In- 
dustry without  providing  adequat*  water 
and  fewer  faclUttcs. 

This  circle  U  particularly  distressing  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  Interest  rate*  and  rising 
unemployment,  such  as  tbe  Nation  is  now 
experiencing.  Tight  money-high  interest  rate 
policies  affect  not  only  the  boaebulldlng  In- 
dustry: They  make  It  difficult.  If  not  Im- 
possible, for  many  communities  to  obtain 
long-term  flnwn''1"g  for  pubUc  faculties  at 
reasonable  rates  of  Interest:  and,  with  un- 
employment at  5  percent  nationally,  and 
nearly  12  percent  In  the  construction  trades, 
local  officials  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
add  to  tbalr  communities'  tax  burdens- 

The  enormous  need  for  additional  baste 
water  and  sewer  facilities  Is  widely  recog- 
nized. A  1966  study  prepared  by  tbe  Joint 
Economic  Committee  forecast  a  required  ex- 
penditure of  W.5  billion  annually  through 
the  10-year  period  ending  in  1975.  This  esti- 
mate of  need  Is  outdated;  since  19A6.  con- 
struction costs  have  increased  33  percent, 
with  approximately  half  that  Increase  com- 
ing since  1968.  New  estimates  were  prepared 
in  19M  on  the  basis  of  projections  of  greatly 
expanded  bousing  production  needed  to  meet 
the  national  housing  goal  of  26  mlUlon  addi- 
tional standard  housing  units  by  1978.  ThU 
recent  estimate  indicates  that  a  gross  invest- 
ment by  all  levels  of  government  of  AdLB 
billion  win  be  required  to  provide  support- 
ing wster  and  sewer  faclUtles  over  the  10- 
year  period,  or  an  average  of  g5.3  blUloa,  and, 
of  course,  construction  costs  continue  to 
rise. 

During  tbe  first  4  years  of  tbe  water  and 
5ewer  facilities  grant  program  (fiscal  years 
1966  through  19691,  grauu  amounung  to 
ftSU  6  million  have  been  made  for  1.161  proj- 
ects. Forty-eight  percent  of  grant  funds  have 
gone  for  water  projects.  41  percent  for  sewer 
projects,  and  11  percent  for  combined  water- 
sewer  proJecU.  During  fiscal  year  1970.  grant 
reservation  totaled  approximately  IISO  mil- 
lloa.  sufflclent  to  finance  390  projects.  Tbe 
flacal  year  1971  bodgtt  request  provides  for 


continuation  of  the  program  at  the  glM 
million  grant  level,  sufficient  to  finance  300 
projects. 

The  committee  believes  that  both  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  this  vital 
program  greatly  understate  the  needs  of 
local  communities.  Testimony  received  dur- 
ing the  conunittee'5  hearings  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  CounUes  indicates  that 
slr.ce  1966  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  rejected  approxi- 
mately »2.5  billion  In  applications  for  water 
aud  icwer  facilUes  grants,  and  that  the  De- 
portment's  regional  officials  "have  been 
strongly  discouraging"  further  applications. 
TesUmony  clearly  showed  that  If  more  Fed- 
eral funds  had  been  available,  the  dollar 
amount  of  applications  for  grants  would 
have  doubled. 

This  is  so  regardless  of  HUD  statemenU  to 
the  effect  that  rejection  of  applications  for 
lack  of  funds  does  not  mean  that  all  applica- 
tions would  have  been  approved  or  projects 
actually  constructed  Demand  for  program 
funds  is  at  a  record  level,  increasing  num- 
bers of  communities  are  willing  to  go  forward 
with  necessary  local  financing  arrangemenu. 
and  low  levels  of  Federal  commitment  to 
these  projec-s  are.  in  fact,  discouraging  many 
communities  which  have  the  capacity  to 
undertake  soundly  conceived,  well-planned 
projects. 

The  foUowlrg  table  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  Indicates  the 
number  of  grant  applications  for  water  and 
."iewer  facilities  rejected  by  HTJD  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds,  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
applications,  and  the  total  project  cost  rep- 
resented by  the  rejected  applications: 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  NOT  FUNDED  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DCVaOPMENT 
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In  addition,  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
bin  would  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the 
Nation's  deteriorktlng  economy  by  providing 
immediate  help  to  the  depressed  construc- 
tion industry.  During  the  past  6  month*, 
the  unemployed  rate  in  the  Nation  has  risen 
from  3.6  percent  to  5  percent.  Unemployment 
in  the  construction  Industry,  however,  which 
is  adversely  affected  by  both  cutbacks  in 
Federal  spending  as  well  as  high  interest  rste- 
tlght  money  poUcles.  has  reached  a  level  of 
nearly  13  percent,  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  U5.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  each  $1  million  invested  In  public 
facilities  creates  approximately  100  job*  a 
year— about  40  Jobs  at  the  construction  site 
and  about  60  Jobs  in  industries  supplying 
building  materials,  equipment,  and  services. 
Consequently,  the  SI  billion  authorized  by 
the  blU  would  result  in  the  creation  of 
100.000  onsltc  construction  and  manufactur- 
ing and  senice  Jobs.  In  addition,  the  multi- 
plier eftect  of  a  SI  billion  investment  In  pub- 
Uc facilities  would  create  thousands  of  addi- 
tional new  joba  throughout  the  economy. 

The  committee  believes  the  additional 
funds  authorised  by  tbe  bill  wUI  enable 
HUD  to  provide  a  meaningful  level  of  as- 
sistance to  eonmunlties  to  provide  adequate 
water  and  sewer  (acuities  which  wlU  assist 
in  meeting  State  health  requirements,  pro- 
vide essential  facilities  for  expanded  hous- 
ing production,  and  apur  employment  In  the 
depressed  construction  trades. 

AVAZLAvnjTT  or  ruNQS  roa  paojxcrs  xm 

aUKU.    TOWNS 

The  ccKnmlttee  wishes  to  maJce  clear  that 
section  703  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  makes  grants  avail- 
able to  local  public  bodies  without  regard  to 
the  sire  of  the  commuiUty  being  served  The 
HUD  policy  of  referring  to  the  Farmers  Hocne 
Administration  applications  of  communities 
of  less  than  6,800  is  an  odmlnlatratlvely  es- 
tablished policy  designed  to  achieve  better 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  programs 
which  provide  financial  assistance  for  water 
and  sewer  projects  or  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. The  committee  believes  that  section  702 
grant  funds  should  be  available  to  communi- 
ties of  less  than  5,500  population  where  the 
community's  application  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds  under  the  I^A  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1206,  Senat*  bill  3938.  the  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  17795.  be  Indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  PERSONNEL  ACT 

The  bill  <S.  4269)  to  provide  for  em- 
ployment within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  4369 

fie  it  efuu:!ted  by  the  Sevuite  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  osaemblcd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Personnel  Act ". 
KLxcnoM  or  Ftrauc  tnAL-m  axavics  comcta- 

Bioinm  omcsas  to  TaaKsra  to  th«  kk- 

TBOHMKNTAL    PtOTBCTIOK    AOBHCT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  such  requirements 
as  the  ClvU  Serrlc«  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  (Other  than  an  officer  who 
rettraa  under  wctlon  31 1  of  tbe  Public  Health 


Ser^-ic«  Act  after  his  election  hut  prior  to  his 
transfer  pursuant  to  this  eectlon)  who.  upon 
tbe  day  before  the  effective  date  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Number  3  of  1970  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "plan"». 
is  serving  as  such  officer — 

( X )  primarily  In  the  performance  of  func- 
tions transferred  by  such  plan  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  or  Its  Ad- 
ministrator (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency"  and  the  "Administrator", 
respectively),  may.  If  such  officer  so  elects, 
acquire  competitive  status  and  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  competitive  position  In  the 
Agency;  or 

(2t  prlmarUy  In  tbe  performance  of  func- 
tions determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  i  hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  -Secretary")  to  be  ma- 
terially related  to  the  functions  so  transfer- 
red, may.  if  authorteed  by  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator,  and  If 
such  officer  so  elecu,  acquire  sucb  status  and 
be  so  transferred. 

(b)  An  election  pursuant  to  inbsectlon  (a) 
shall  be  eftectlre  only  if  made,  in  acoordaac« 
with  such  procodures  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Coounlsalon — 

(1)  before  the  close  of  the  twenty-fourth 
month  after  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  commissioned  officer 
who  would  be  liable  lor  training  and  service 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  but  for  the  opecatlon  of  section  6(b)- 
)3)  thereof  (50  U.B.C.  App.  64fl(b>  (3) ).  be- 
fore (If  It  occurs  later  than  the  close  of  such 
twenty-fourth  month)  the  close  of  the  nine- 
tieth day  after  the  day  upon  which  be  has 
completed  his  twenty-fourth  month  of  a^rv- 
ice  as  such  officer. 

coMprNBanoK  or  raAMSPOWSTiON  omcEa 
Ssc.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  suhaec- 
tlon  (bl,  any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  who.  pursuant  to  aec- 
Uon  3  of  this  Act,  elecU  to  transfer  to  a 
position  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  Is  subject  to  chapter  81  and 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "transferring  offloer").  shall  receive 
a  pay  rate  of  the  General  Schedule  grade  of 
such  position  which  Is  not  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  following  amounts  computed  as  of  the 
day  preceding  the  date  of  such  election: 

( 1 )  the  basic  pay.  the  special  pay,  the  con- 
tinuation pay.  and  the  subsistence  and  quar- 
ters aUowances.  to  which  he  Is  annually  en- 
titled as  a  commlsatoned  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  pursuant  to  title  37.  United 
States  Code: 

<3)  the  amount  of  Federal  Income  tax.  as 
det«nnlned  by  estimate  of  the  8ec»tary, 
which  the  transferring  officer,  had  he  re- 
mained a  commissioned  officer,  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  on  his  subsistence  and 
quarters  allowances  for  the  taxable  year  then 
current  If  they  had  not  been  tax  free: 

(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  biweekly  aver- 
age cost  of  the  coverage  designated  "high 
option,  self  and  family"  under  the  Oovem- 
ment-wlde  Federal  employee  health  benefits 
program  plans,  multiplied  by  36:  and 

(4)  an  amount  equal  to  7  per  centum  of 
the  sum  ot  the  amounts  determined  under 
clauses  (l)   through   (3).  Inclusive. 

(b)  A  transferring  officer  shall  in  no  event 
receive,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  a  pay 
rate  la  ezcesa  of  the  maximum  i«te  appli- 
cable under  the  Oenera]  Schedule  to  tbe 
class  of  poeltlon.  as  established  under  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
which  sucb  officer  Is  transferred  ptinniant 
to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

uuTK  OP  TVAMsnaaiMo  omtxa 

S«c.  4.  (a)  A  transferring  officer  shall  be 
credited,  on  the  day  of  his  transfer  purstiant 
to  his  election  under  section  3.  with  one 
hour  of  lick  leave  for  each  week  of  aoUve 
service,  as  defined  by  section  ail(d)  ot  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(b)   Tbe  annual  leave  to  tlM  credit  of  a 


transferring  officer  on  the  day  before  the 
day  of  hla  trazitfer.  shaU.  on  such  day  of 
transfer,  be  transferred  to  his  credit  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  an  ad- 
lusted  basis  under  regulaUons  proacrlbed  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  The  portion 
of  such  leave.  If  any.  that  is  in  excesa  of  the 
sum  of  (1)  two  hundred  and  forty  houzi 
and  (3)  the  number  of  hours  that  have  ac- 
crued to  the  credit  oT  the  transferring  of- 
ficer during  the  calendar  year  then  current 
and  which  remain  unused,  shall  thereafter 
remain  to  his  credit  until  used,  and  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  secUoa  6304  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

TftAVEL   SKD   TKAN  SPORT ATION   EXKNUS 

1!«CJDENT  TO  TaANsrsa 
Sec.  5.  A  transferring  officer  who  la  re- 
quired to  change  his  official  station  as  a 
result  of  bis  transfer  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  such  travel,  transportation,  and  re- 
lated expenses  and  aUowancas.  as  would  be 
provided  pursuant  to  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 57  of  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code,  In  the 
case  of  a  clvUlan  employee  so  transferred  in 
the  interest  of  the  Oovemment.  Such  offi- 
cer shall  not  (eltber  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer  or  upon  a  s\^Mequent  separation 
from  the  competitive  servloe)  be  deemed  to 
have  separated  from,  or  changed  permanant 
station  within,  a  uniformed  service  for  pur- 
poses of  section  404  of  UUe  37.  United  State* 
Code. 
LET*  iNstTKANCE  Q»  TasfTsmaiNo  omcxa 
Sec.  s.  Each  transferring  officer  who  prior 
to  January  1,  1958,  was  Insured  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Inaur- 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  who  subsequently 
waived  such  msurance.  shall  be  entitled  to 
become  insured  under  chaptar  87  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  upon  his  transfer  to  the 
Ehvlronmental  Protacuon  Agency  ragardlaaa 
of  age  and  Insurability. 
amaxicKKT  ciKDrrs  or  Ta*NflmaxMO  omcca: 
DEPOSIT  tn  czvn.  sebvici  cmKKMZirr  *3ts 
ptSABn.TrT  rrnm 

Sec.  7.  (a)il)  EfTecUve  as  of  the  date  a 
transferring  officer  acquires  competitive  stat- 
us as  an  amployee  of  tbe  Agency,  then  ahall 
be  considered  as  the  civUlao  service  of  such 
officer  for  all  purposes  of  chapter  S3,  title  fi. 
United  States  Code.  (A)  his  acUve  service 
as  defined  by  section  311(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  and  (B>  any  period  for 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled.  t4>on  bia 
retirement  as  a  coounlasloned  offioer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  to  receive  retired  pay 
pursuant  to  section  311(a)(4)(B)  of  such 
Act:  however,  no  tiansferrtng  officer  may  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  under  both  sub- 
chapter m  of  such  chapter  and  title  n  ot 
the  Social  Sectuity  Act  based  on  servloe  as 
such  a  commUaloned  offioer  performed  after 
1956.  but  the  individual  (or  his  survlvora) 
may  irrevocably  elect  to  waive  benefit  credit 
for  the  service  under  one  such  lew  to  secure 
credit  under  the  other. 

(3)  A  transferring  officer  on  whose  behalf 
a  deposit  is  required  to  be  made  by  subsec- 
Uon  (b)  and  who.  after  transfer  to  a  oom- 
petUlve  poslUon  in  the  Agency  undar  sac- 
tion  3,  Is  separated  from  Federal  servloe  or 
transfers  to  a  poaltlon  not  covered  by  sub- 
chaptar  zn  of  chaptar  S3  of  tius  5,  United 
States  Code.  shaU  not  be  entitled,  nor  shall 
his  survivors  be  entitled,  to  a  refund  of  any 
amount  deposited  on  his  behalf  in  aocorh- 
ance  with  this  eecUon.  In  tbe  event  he  trans- 
fera.  after  transfer  under  tecUon  3,  to  a  posi- 
tion covered  by  another  Oovemment  staff 
retirement  system  under  which  credit  Is  al- 
lowable for  service  with  respect  to  wtUch  a 
depoalt  is  rtqulrad  under  subsection  (b).  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  undar  such  subchap- 
ter En  with  respect  to  suob  aarrlce. 

(b)  (I)  The  Secretary  shaU  depoalt  In  tha 
Traasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  CItU  Service  Retirement  and  Dlaabtl- 
Ity  Fund,  oQ  behalf  of  aad  to  tbe  cradlt  of 
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such  truulerring  officer,  an  amount  equml 
to  that  which  ftucb  Individual  would  b«  re* 
quired  to  deposit  In  such  fund  to  cover  the 
years  o/  •errice  credii*d  to  him  for  pur- 
poses of  his  retlremeaC  under  aubaectloa  (a) 
1 1 ) .  had  such  service  been  service  aa  an  em- 
ployee as  defined  tn  section  8331(1)  of  title 
i.  United  States  Code.  The  amount  to  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  with  respect  to  any 
transferring  officer  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  sum  of  each  of  the  omounta  de- 
scribed Ln  section  3(a)  which  were  received 
by,  or  accrued  to  the  beneQt  of.  such  officer 
during  the  year  so  credited. 

(2>  The  deposiu  which  the  Secretary  Is 
required  co  make  under  this  subeeccion  with 
respect  to  any  transferring  officer  ahall  be 
made  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  bU 
transfer  as  provided  In  section  3.  and  the 
amounts  due  under  this  subsection  shall  In- 
clude Interest  computed  ftom  the  period  of 
service  credited  to  the  date  of  payment  In 
accordance  with  section  S334(e]  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 
ASSicNiacKT  OP  pusuc  HXALTS  snvicz  om- 

CXRS    TO    ms    KNVIBONMKIVTU.     PaOTCCTtOir 
A£KI>ICT 

Sic.  8.  (a)  A  oommlssloned  officer  or  the 
Public  Health  Service  who.  upon  the  day 
before  ttie  effective  date  of  the  plan,  is  on 
active  service  therewith  primarily  asslKiied 
to  the  performance  of  functions  described  in 
section  2<a)(l).  shall,  while  he  remains  in 
active  service,  as  deOncd  by  section  311(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  be  asalgned 
to  the  performance  of  duties  with  the 
Agency,  except  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  Jointly  otherwise  provide, 

(bt  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  of  the 
Milltar?  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50 
V3.C.  App.  450(a)(3))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency."  after  "Department  of  Justice.*'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  on  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-1190 1 .  explainln*  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STATTICZKT    Uro     JUFTXTICATION 

On  July  d.  1970.  President  Nixon  sent  re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  to  the  Congress  for 
oonslderaUon.  This  plan  establiahea  the  En- 
▼ironincDtai  Protecuon  Agency.  Transferred 
to  this  new  executive  agency  were  the  func- 
tions of  a  number  of  Federal  offices  involved 
Ln  antipollution  activities.  Among  them  are 
\he  Federal  Wotcr  Quality  AdmLnUtratlon: 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admlnta- 
tratlon:  the  EnvLronmentaJ  Control  Admlxils- 
tratlon  with  its  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement: the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene;  and, 
the  Bureau  of  Radlologlc&l  Health. 

When  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  goes  into 
effect,  the  pollution  control  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  t>e  ceatralUed  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Approximately  SOO  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  are  now  perform- 
ing functions  which  would  be  tranaferred 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Most  of  these  PHS  officers  are 
technicians  and  are  experienced  Ln  the  fight 
against   envlromnental    pollution. 

The  administration  sees  the  need  for  their 
continuing  to  worlE  In  the  field  of  pollution 
control  and  urges  that  these  Public  Health 
Service  officers  be  allowed  to  transfer  to 
the  new  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  encouraged  to  do  so.  However,  under 
present  law  theae  officers  cannot  transfer 
directly  to  Federal  civilian  positions. 

This  legislation  would  authorise  those 
Pubilc  Health  Service  oommiaaioned  ofBcers 
performing  functloma  being  transferred  un- 
der the  reorganization   plan,  or  materially 


related  to  functions  being  transferred,  to 
elect  to  acquire  a  competitive  status  and 
be  transferred  to  a  competitive  position  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

ACZNCT  VT1W8 

Following  are  reports  ftom  the  Honorable 
Elliot  li.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Honorable  Rot>ert  E.  Hampton.  Chair- 
man of  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Commission; 
and,  Mr.  Wilfred  H.  Bommel.  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Legislative  Reference,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  expressing  the 
views  of  their  respective  agencies  on  the 
bill  and  recommending  enactment  of  S. 
43S9. 


IMPROPER  USES  OF  THE  MflKKED 
MAIL  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (SM.  14485)  to  amend  sections  501 
and  504  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  law  relating  to 
the  counterfeiting  of  postage  meter 
stamps  or  other  improper  uses  of  the 
metered  mall  system  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  with  amendments 
on  paffe  1.  after  line  5,  strike  out; 

"SBC    sot.  Postage  stamps,  postage  meter 
stamps,  and  postal  cards 
"ISOl.  Postage       stamps.      postage       meter 
stamps,  and  postal  cards 

On  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"Whoever",  strike  out  "forgest '  and  in- 
sert "forges'";  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
"Office",  strike  out  "Department,"  and 
Insert  "Department  or  by  the  Postal 
Service.*':  tn  line  21.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "said  department"  and  insert 
■'The  Department  or  Postal  Service":  on 
page  3,  line  3.  after  the  word  "Office", 
strike  out  "Department."  and  insert 
"Department  or  the  Postal  Service,'; 
and  at  the  begining  of  line  7,  strike  out 
"ibi  Section  6"jn6i  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  is  repealed." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanHnous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-11931.  explaining  the  puipoees 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSl   or  LSGXSLA-nON 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1448fi  Id  to  strengthen 
the  law  relating  to  the  counterfeiting  of 
postage  meter  stamps  or  other  Improper  uses 
of  the  metered  mall  system. 

This  proposal  was  recommended  to  the 
Oongreee  in  an  executive  communication 
from  the  Poetmaater  General.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  srlsee  from  the  fact  that 
the  current  laars  relating  to  the  forging  or 
couxiterfelttng  of  adh«elve-type  postage 
stamps  generally  do  not  apply  to  postage 
meter  stamps. 

Recent  advancements  In  printing  arts,  as 
well  as  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  use  of 
meteiwd  mail,  give  thia  proposal  a  special 
urgency.  At  present,  there  la  no  prohibition 
against  ma^zlnes  and  other  publications 
printing  perfect  reproductions  of  postage 
mstflf  stamps  aa  pvt  of  an  advertisement 
or  other  lUustratloc  As  the  Postmaster 
Gmerat  ha*  pointed  out,  these  reproduc- 
tions need  only  to  be  cut  out  In  order  to  be 


used  In  Ueu  of  genuine  postage  meter 
stamps. 

Section  601  of  title  18  prohibits  varlotu 
ocu  in  connection  with  the  forging  or  coun- 
terfeiting of  postage  stamps.  The  fljst  sec- 
tion of  the  proposed  bUl  would  ameod  this 
section  BO  as  to  Include  specific  references 
to  postage  meter  stamps. 

Secuon  504  ot  title  IS  authorizes  printing 
of  illustrations  of  postage  stamps  imder  spe- 
clflc  conditions.  Section  2  of  the  proposed 
bill  would  amend  this  section  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof.  This 
paragraph  would  provide  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  604.  postage  meter  stamps 
tM  included  in  the  term  postage  stamp. 

In  recommending  this  proposal,  your 
committee  notes  that  m  fiscal  year  1954 
adhesive  stamps  and  stamped  paper  ac- 
counted for  11.011  billion  In  postal  revenue. 
while  metered  postage  accoimted  for  about  17 
mllUon  less  («1.0(H  billion).  In  contrast. 
metered  postage  accounted  for  12613  bU- 
Uon  In  postal  revenues  during  fiscal  year 
1968  (more  than  a  160-percent  Increase), 
while  adhesive  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
accounted  for  only  •1.7S9  billion  (less  than 
a  78-perceat  increase) . 


ALBERT  G.  FELLER  AND  FLORA 
FELLER 

The  bill  <3.  2835)  for  the  reUef  of  Al- 
bert G.  Feller  and  Flora  Feller  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  tujembZed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Al- 
bert O.  Feller  and  Flora  Feller,  of  Ketchikan. 
Alaska,  the  sum  of  $267.12,  representing  the 
cost  to  them  of  having  the  body  of  their 
deceased  son  transported  from  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  such  son  hav- 
ing drowned  prior  to  returning  from  his 
United  States  Arm.y  prelnducUon  physical 
examination  in  Anchorage. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  tn  excess  of  20  percent  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
reded  In  connection  vrlth  this  claim,  and 
the  same  Is  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  VI.OOO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-1200).  explaining  the  purpoees 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

ptmposK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorise  and 
direct  the  payment  of  1367.12  to  Albert  O. 
and  Flora  Feller  representing  the  cost  to 
them  of  having  the  t>ody  of  their  deceased 
son  transported  from  Anchorage.  Alaska,  to 
Ketchikan.  Alaska,  such  son  having  downed 
prior  to  returning  from  his  tJ.S.  Army  pre- 
lnducUon physical  examination  In  Anchor- 
age 

BTAniccirr 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  set  fortli  the  facu 
of  the  case  as  follows ; 

"The  I>epartroent  of  the  Army  has  no  rec- 
ords concerning  Albert  O.  Feller.  Jr..  son  of 
Albert  a.  and  Flora  Feller,  of  Ketchlk&n. 
Alaska,  but  the  following  Information  was 
secured  from  the  claimants,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  the  Selec- 
tive Servloe  System.  In  May  1M«,  Albert  O. 
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Feller,  Jr.,  a  selective  service  registrant,  was 
given  a  transportation  request  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  cover  his  necessary 
travel  from  Ketchikan  to  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
lor  the  purpose  of  t>elng  inducted  into  the 
Army.  Mr.  Feller  reported  to  the  Induction 
center  on  May  24.  1066,  but  he  did  not  meet 
existing  standards  for  Induction  and  wu 
rejected.  Mr.  Feller  was  given  another  trans- 
portation request  for  the  return  travel  to 
Ketchikan,  and  was  scheduled  to  depart  on 
May  26.  1966.  On  May  30.  1966.  Mr.  Feller 
drowned  while  swimming  in  Big  Lake  near 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  transportation  re- 
quest was  returned  to  the  issuing  agency. 
and  Mr.  Feller's  body  was  shipped  home  at 
the  expense  of  his  parents. 

•■All  administrative  claims  made  by  the 
parents  for  reimbursement  of  traJi^)ortatlon 
expenses  for  their  son's  t>ody  were  denied  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Feller  had  never  acquired  military 
status  and  no  authority  existed  for  psy- 
ment.  The  Selective  Service  System  also  re- 
jected claims  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F*ller  for 
reimbursement  on  the  ground  that  It  had  no 
authority  to  make  payment.  The  pertinent 
Army  regulation  (AR  606-270,  para.  12)  In 
force  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Feller's  death  states 
that:  'For  reglBtrants  for  induction,  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  transportation,  meals, 
and  lodging,  while  traveling  to  and  frosn 
AFEES-SelecUve  Service  System  [Is  respon- 
sible agency].'  If  Mr.  Feller  had  lived,  this 
provision  would  have  covered  his  return 
transportation. 

"Mr.  Feller  traveled  to  Anchorage  to  report 
for  Induction.  The  United  States  was  obli- 
gated to  provide  him  with  transportation  to 
his  home  in  Ketchikan.  His  untimely  death 
terminated  this  obligation.  There  Is  no  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  authority  permitting  ad- 
ministrative settlement  of  this  claim.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
that  It  would  be  equitable  to  relmbarae  the 
parents  under  the  unusual  circiunstsmces 
of  this  case. 

-The  cost  of  the  bUl,  U  enacted,  would  be 
•267.12. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  admliUstratlon'e 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  tor  the  consideration 
of  the  committee." 

The  coounlttee,  after  a  review  of  the 
fcK^golng,  beUeves  that  the  bill  is  meritori- 
ous and  reconamends  favorable  consideration 
of  S.  283&,  without  amendment. 


ment,  and  materials   and   the  preparation. 
mi*<ng  and  loading  into  aircraft. 


RENEWAL  OP  CERTAIN  FOREST 
SERVICE  CONTRACTS  WITHOUT 
ADVERTISING 

The  bill  (HJl.  11953)  to  amend  sec- 
Uon  205  of  the  Act  of  September  21.  1955 
(58  Stat.  736)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1202).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  meastu'e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bin  would  permit  the  Forest  Service 
to  renew  certain  annual  contracts  twice 
without  additional  advertising. 

At  present  the  Forest  Service  has  such 
authority  with  respect  lo  procurement  of 
aerial  facilities  and  services  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  forests.  The  bill  would 
(1)  extend  this  authority  to  similar  con- 
tracts with  respect  to  other  lands  admlnls- 
tared  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  (2)  make  It 
clear  that  It  covers  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing at  the  alrtnse  of  facilities,  equfp- 


AORICULTURAL  MARKETINO  RE- 
SEARCH AND  PROMOTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  13978)  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amend- 
ed, and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  marketing  re- 
search and  promotion  projects  Including 
paid  advertising  for  almonds  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2.  line  1,  after  "•(2) ".  strike 
out  "striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  proviso  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of"; and  insert  "Inserting  before  the 
colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  the 
following";  and  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "order."  and  insert 
"order";". 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerrrt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1204).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

This  bill  would  amend  the  marketing 
order  law  to— 

(1)  authorize  provision  for  paid  adver- 
tising In  marketing  promotion  ectlvltlea  tin- 
der almond  marketing  orders: 

(2)  authorlae  any  such  almond  order  to 
permit  all  or  any  portion  of  a  handler's  di- 
rect marketing  promotion  erpenditurea  to  be 
credited  against  his  aasessment  under  the 
order;  and 

(3)  provide  that  inolualosi  o<  marketing 
promotion  provisions  In  a  marketing  order 
shall  not  preclude  tfmllar  provlalons  in  a 
State  order. 

At  present  paid  advertising  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  marketing  orders  oorerlng  cher- 
ries, citrus  fruits,  onions,  tokay  grapes,  freeh 
pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarlnee,  celery,  sweet 
com,  limes,  olivee,  pecans  and  avocadoa.  Ibe 
bill  would  add  almonda  to  this  list. 


PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION  FOR  WHEIAT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  13543)  to  establish  a  program 
of  research  and  promotion  tor  UB. 
wheat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1203),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

NexD  roa  tbe  LxoistJiTiOH 

Successful  operation  of  wheat  oommlsslons 
In  10  of  the  oommerdal  wheat  States  has 
spawned  this  legislation.  These  commissions, 
enabled  by  State  legislation  and  financed  by 
producer  assessment,  have  an  excellent  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  have  proven  beyond 
a  doubt  that  accumulated  research  and  pro- 
motion funds  can  be  put  to  constructive  use. 


To  date,  however,  the  tnajor  contributions 
of  these  State  commissions  have  been  in  the 
fields  of  production  research  and  overseas 
market  promotion.  Those  are  vital  areas  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  others  equally  vital  and 
equally  In  need  of  assistance  in  terms  of  re- 
search and  promotion. 

A  Short  recap  of  UjB.  flour  ooasumptlon 
statistics  over  the  past  30  yean  points  up  an» 
of  the  most  serious  problema  our  indnstrr 
faces. 

136  pounds  per  capita  consomptloo  of 

wheat  flour 19fiO 

123  pounds  per  capita .. ..  ia&6 

118  pounds  per  capita.-.--.-........—  1860 

113  pounds  per  capita.................  190& 

113  pounds  per  capita ISflB 

There  Is  evidence  that  a  great  deal  could 
be  done  to  reverse  this  deplorable  trend.  Re- 
cent developmenu  In  enrichment  prooeaoss. 
flour  blends,  and  new  wheat  products  indi- 
cate that  there  is  expansion  potential  for 
wheat  In  the  field  of  human  nutrition. 

There  are  also  exciting  prospects  for  wheat 
utilization  Ln  industrial  channels.  Prelimi- 
nary experlmentatloa  has  shown  that  varl- 
ouB  Wheat  properties  lend  themselves  to 
usage  as  wet -and -dry -strength  additives  for 
paper  and  boxboard,  as  a  substitute  for  car- 
bon black  tn  rubber  manufacture,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Industrial  alcohol — possible  for 
use  as  a  motor  fuel  additive,  as  a  bonding 
agent  In  plywoods  and  other  wood  products 
and  in  the  production  of  protein  films.  In 
many  of  the  instances  mentioned,  both  m 
nutritional  and  industrial  xisage.  baslo  n- 
search  Is  well  along  and  an  acceptable  prod- 
uct Is  available.  The  assistance  needed  now  Is 
In  nuu^ket  testing  or  promotion,  or  tn  some 
cases  additional  research  on  the  markettug  of 
byproducts  is  needed  tn  order  to  make  the 
wheat  utilization  eoonomLcally  feasible. 

There  are  other  areas  where  producer  ef- 
forts to  support  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  relief  and  benefit  of  his  industry  are 
stretched  woefully  thin.  Marketing  research, 
promotional  efforts  such  as  tbe  "Day  of 
Bread"  and  public  relations  efforts  on  behalf 
of  all  of  agriculture.  Certainly,  these  are  cen- 
tral to  the  well-being  of  the  wheat  farmer 
and  should  be  considered  legitimate  uses  tor 
such  funding  as  this  l^lslatlon  would  mafea 
available. 

ascKoaoinn 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  IDSS. 
as  amended,  contains  two  basic  provisions 
regarding  export  marketing  certiflcatee.  The 
first  Is  contained  in  aectlon  370d(b)  and  re- 
quires that  during  any  marketing  year  for 
which  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
Is  In  effect,  all  peraons  exporting  wheat  shall, 
prior  to  such  export,  acquire  export  market- 
ing certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  so  exported-  The  act  provldaa  that 
the  cost  of  such  certificates  per  bnabti  to  the 
exporter  shaU  be  that  amount  datannlned  by 
the  Secretary  on  a  dally  basis  irtiSch  wotild 
make  U.S.  wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally 
competitive  In  the  world  market,  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill 
the  International  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

The  other  provision  is  oontalned  In  section 
379c(a)  which.  In  pertlxw&t  part,  states: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also  prorlda  for  tbe 
Issuance  of  export  marketing  earttfleates  to 
eligible  producers  at  the  end  of  the  market- 
ing year  on  a  pro  rata  ba&is.  Ftor  such  pur- 
poeee,  the  value  per  bushel  of  export  market- 
ing certificates  shall  be  an  average  of  the 
total  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  export 
marketing  certificates  during  the  marketing 
year  after  dedncring  the  total  amount  of 
wheat  export  8ut>sldles  paid  to  exporters." 

During  the  1966~6Q  marketing  year,  which 
ended  on  June  SO,  1969,  the  total  value  of 
wheat  export  certificates  collected  exceeded 
the  total  value  of  export  subsidies  paid  by 
slightly  over  94-3  million.  The  aeeretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  agisting  legislation,  Is  re- 
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quired  to  distribute  this  whe«t  export  cer- 
Uflcate  eccumuleuon  pro  rmt»  to  farmers  wbo 
panlclpited  In  the  l»«8  wheat  program. 
Bued  on  the  dUlrlbuUon  of  1988  domestic 
wheat  certificate  payments.  It  Is  estimated 
that  an  elport  certificate  accumulauon  of 
thlB  magnitude  would  result  In  the  follow- 
ing Out  of  833,000  potential  payees  a  pay- 
ment of  less  than  II  would  be  computed  for 
about  239.000:  186.000  payees  would  recerte 
payments  of  »5  80  or  more:  MOOO  payees 
would  r»c«i™  payment*  of  »11.»0  or  more: 
and  4.900  payees  would  receive  paymentl  of 
•&8  or  more.  The  Department  has  Indicated 
that  It  did  not  plan  to  Kane  checto  for  less 
>><»n  $1  except  on  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  during  the 
1968-^9  wheat  marketing  year,  the  total 
value  Of  wheat  export  certificates  col- 
lected exceeded  the  total  value  ol  export 


In  my  SUte.  the  wheat  Industry  forms 
one  of  the  cores  of  our  agriculture  in- 
dustry. In  addition  to  a  growing  domes- 
tic wheat  production  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try, in  1989.  Oregon  shipped  to  Japan 
over  $96  million  in  wheat. 

Because  I  knew  of  their  interest  in  this 
legislation,  last  Friday.  1  asked  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  to  contact  Mr.  Dick  SkUes. 
president  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League,  and  Mr.  R.  K.  "John"  Bauer. 
general  manager  of  the  North  Pacific 
Gram  Growers.  Inc.  These  groups  en- 
dorse H.R.  13543,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Bauer  and  Mr.  John  Welbes.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League,  appear  in  the  Record, 


every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Antloch  Cai- 
lege.  It  is  a  liberal  arts  college  with  a 
great  history  and  a  noble  tradition.  It 
was  founded  118  years  ago,  Horace  Mann 
was  It*  first  president.  Its  present  presi- 
dent. Dr.  James  P.  Dixon,  is  a  nationally 
known,  tremendously  respected  edu- 
cator. 

Many  leading  citizens  in  my  State  of 
Ohio  are  graduates  of  this  fine  institu- 
tion of  learning.  Antloch  College  has  a 
great  tradition  of  social  service 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  on  the  cam- 
pus of  this  fine  college  on  many  occa- 
sions. I  wish  I  were  able  to  say  that  as  a 
youth  I  attended  this  college.  I  would 
be  very  proud.  Indeed,  were  I  an  alumnus 
of  Antioch.  Over  the  years.  Antloch  stu- 
dents attend  that  fine  college  for  1  study 


. Mr.  President.  In  conclusion.  I  urge  my 

certificate  paid  by  over  »4.2  million.  Thi3     colleagues  to  support  this  bill.  It  Is  of  year  and  then  they  work  a  year.  The  An 

situation  is  not  expected  to  recur  due     g^^i  interest  to  the  wheat  Industry,  and  tloch  system  of  alternate  study  and  work 

. — .„_    . .4       deserves  the  Senate's  approval.  I  urge  my  has  attracted  nationwide  attention  and 

coUeagues  here  today  to  support  this  bill  most  favorable  comments  by  leading  ed- 

Therc  being  no  objection,  the  tele-  ucators  for  many  years.  Antloch  students 

arams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  in  those  alternate  years  have  rendered 

RicoKO.  as  follows: 

PoaTl.AND.  OaBG.. 

September  IS.  S970. 
Hon.  SsNAToa  Hattxelb. 
Senate  Office  Buitding, 
Waahtnffton.  D.C.: 

The  Oregon  Wheat  Orowere  League  urges 
your  strong  support  for  BB  13543  dealing 
with  the  Inverse  subsidy  funds.  These  fimds 
are  vitally  needed  for  research  on  Improved 
wheat  foods  for  human  consumption  as  well 
as  for  martet  development  work  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  better  than  fifty  percent  of 
the  checks  to  Individual  producers  would  be 
leas  than  11.00.  The  wheat  mdustry  Is  In 
need  of  money  such  as  these  funds  for  In- 
tensive research  as  market  development 
work-  Your  support  of  this  bill  will  be  much 
appreciated 


to  trends  in  world  wheat  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  law.  these  excess  funds  are  to  be 
distributid  prf>  rati  to  the  wheat  pro- 
dticers. 

The  legblatlon  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  ofler  producers  an  opportunity 
to  redeem  their  share  of  the  fimd  or  al- 
low it  to  be  used  In  a  program  of  market 
research  and  market  development 

Specifically  the  bill  provides  that  all 
producers  be  notified  of  the  ftmd's  exist- 
ence and  of  the  amount  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  He  is  given  the  option  to  appli' 
for  his  share  of  the  funds — if  over  ti- 
er allow  it  to  be  used  in  the  proposed 
program  of  market  research  and  promo- 
Uon.  Of  the  »4  2  million,  the  Depnrtm^nt 
of  Agriculture  estimates  50  percent  would 
be  redeemed  and  over  t2  million  would 
be  available  for  research  and  promotion. 
The  fund  would  be  administered  by 
an  organization  or  organizations  of 
wheat  producers  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  The  funds 
would  be  used  to  research  new  market 
potential  and  then  promote  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  potentials. 

The  wheat  producer  has  witnessed  a 
decline  In  domestic  consumption  of 
wheat  flour  from  136  pounds  per  person 
In  1950  to  1S2  pounds  per  person  in  1969. 
Recent  developments  in  enrichment 
proces-<ef.  flour  blends  and  new  wheat 
products  indicate  there  is  good  expan- 
sion potential  for  wheat  in  the  field  of 
human  need.  There  are  also  many  new 
possibUities  for  industrial  utilization  of 
wiieat :  as  adhesives  m  the  manuf  actiure 
of  plywood;  as  a  substitute  for  carbon- 
black  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and 
many  other  pos.<;lbllltles.  This  would  be 
worthy  utilization  of   these  funds, 

Tli;  bill  provides  the  funds  not  be  used 
for  administration,  but  strictly  for  re- 
search and  promotion. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  largest  single 
Industry  of  this  Nation,  It  Is  wen  that 
Congress  provides  this  legislation  to  as- 
sist the  wheat  producers  of  today's  agxl- 
culture  regain  their  diminishing  markets, 
oaaccN    wHiAT   oaotn^  cNDoass  wbxat  ax- 

SKABCH   AND  F«OIStmON   PSOOaaM 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  In- 
formed the  Senate  as  to  the  program  for 
today.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  he 
Included  In  the  bills  for  consideration 
BR.  13543.  an  act  to  estabUsh  a  program 
of  resnrch  and  promotion  for  DJB. 
wheat. 


JoHM  WaLaxa, 
Eiecutiv«  Vice  President- 

WASHUtnTON.  D.C. 
September  19.  1970. 
Senator  lUax  BATrau, 
Serulte  OJice  Svtldis;. 
Wm/itngtim.  D.C.: 

We  urgenUy  soUcit  your  support  of  HR 
1354S  giving  wheat  growers  voluntary  discre- 
tion to  commit  moneys  due  them  from  the 
Inverse  subsidy  pool  to  a  research  program 
for  mutual  benefit.  Our  board  of  directors 
representing  23,000  producers  In  the  Padflc 
Northwest  has  unanimously  Indoraad  this 
legislation  feeling  that  the  pooled  resources 
can  be  meaningful  while  Individual  shares  of 
the  fund  would  be  Insignificant 

B.  K.  BAon, 
General  Itanajer  Sorth  FaeiHe,  Gmln 
Growers  Inc..  Portland,  Ores. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Prudent,  that  completes  the  call 
of  the  Calendar, 


needful  service  not  only  in  communities 
in  my  SUte  but  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Nation,  Many  have  been  employed  by 
boards  of  education  in  cities  through- 
out our  Nation  and  have  engaged  in 
teaching,  A  large  number  are  so  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  at  the  present  time,  I  person- 
ajly  know  of  many  fine  men  and  women 
who  attended  Antioch  College  and  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
service  of  our  Nation  In  war  and  in  peace. 

The  names  of  three  of  such  distin- 
guished alumni  occur  to  me  at  this  time. 
S.  Bums  Weston  of  Cleveland,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Antioch.  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  cltlzetis  of  Cleveland.  He  Is  a 
renowned  corporation  lawyer. 

His  news  are  extremely  conservative 
in  political  matters.  There  are  differences 
between  us  in  that  respect,  but  I  know 
him  and  respect  him  as  a  friend  over  the 
years  before  I  became  a  tl.S.  Senator. 
When  he  and  I  opposed  each  other  in 
civil  damage  suits  which  I  brought  in  be- 
half of  clients  who  had  been  injured,  he 
represented   the  corporations   in  most 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Onder 
the   previous  order  the  Senator    from 
Ohio   I  Mr.  YotiNO)    is  now  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


ANTIOCH  COLLEGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Antloch  College 

Is  one  of  the  very  great  institutions  of 

learning  In  the  State  of  Ohio.  Ohioans 

throughout  the  put  HI  years  have  had 


I  pay  deference  to  and  manifest  my 
highest  respect  for  him  as  a  corporation 
lawyer.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  trial 
lawyers  In  Ohio  employed  by  liability  in- 
surance companies  and  other  corpora- 
tions. Also  I  know  that  Leon  Higgln- 
botham.  a  distinguished  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  In  Pennsylvania  Is  a 
graduate  of  Antioch  College.  Also.  In  the 
corporate  field.  I  think  ol  Edward  Booher 
who  is  president  of  McGraw-HUl  Co.,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  I  know  personally  the 
president  of  Antloch  College.  Dr,  Dixon. 
He  Is  known  throughout  the  Nation  as 
one  of  our  moat  respected  educators. 

Mr.  President.  I  resent  tremendously 
the  effort  of  Congressman  John  Dowdy 
of  Texas  in  assailing  this  fine  institution 
In  my  State.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that  in  a  moment.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  assail  any  college  In  the 
country:  but.  of  course,  John  Dowdy  Is 
rather  an  extraordinary  Congressman. 
As  It  happens,  he  is  under  Indictment 
facing  criminal  charges. 
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Mr.  PreeldeDt  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  18  published  an 
editorial  under  the  caption  "A  Dowdy 
Affair,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
HncBss) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  obJecti>>n,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoac. 
as  follows: 

A  OowDT  Arraix 

Bepresentatlve  John  Dowdy.  It  la  fair  to 
say.  wlU  not  t>e  remembered  as  one  of  the 
mora  brlUUnt  meteors  to  streak  aerosa  the 
political  firmament  of  this  or  any  other 
tixae. 

The  Texas  Democrat's  18  years  In  the 
Bouse  have  left  few  footprints  In  the  sands 
of  Jurisprudence,  His  major  "oontrlbuaon" 
to  the  Republic  last  year  was  his  outrageous 
abuse,  as  a  House  subcomnuttee  chairman, 
of  this  city's  dlrectoc  of  oorrecUons,  Ken- 
neth L.  Hardy. 

The  58-year-old  congressman's  activities 
have  Iwen  somewhat  confined  of  late.  Hav- 
ing failed  In  the  pyjurth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  obtain  immunity  against  indict- 
ment on  chargee  of  accepung  a  MS.OOO  bribe, 
conspiracy  and  perjury.  Dowdy  ha«  t^ken 
to  his  bed  In  a  Jasper  (Texas)  hoeplul. 
where  he  Is  afflicted  with  what  his  physician 
descrllMs  as  a  flareup  of  a  chronic  beck  prob- 
lem. It  is  said  that  he  wttl  be  unable  to  face 
the  charges,  of  which  he  says  he  Is  Innocent, 
for  some  ume. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  man  lives  on  In  the 
request  made  earuer  this  week  by  his  sub- 
comnuttee to  Acting  D.C.  School  Superm- 
tendent  Benjamin  Henley  for  the  names  "of 
all  personnel  In  the  D.C.  school  system  .  .  . 
that  (have)  ever  attended  Antloch  College, 
either  In  assembled  classroom  on  campus, 
off  campus  studies,  seminar.  correapODdence 
courses,  undergraduate  work.  poet-gTwduats 
work  or  by  any  other  Utle.  whether  credited 
courses  or  not." 

For  those  who  may  not  know  It.  Antloch  is 
a  UB-year-old  Ohio  liberal  arts  college  with 
a  long  tradition  of  social  work.  Horace  Mann 
was  Its  first  president.  It  seems  that  some 
Anflooh  students,  all  of  whom  alternate 
study  yean  with  years  of  work  In  the  com- 
munity, have  been  employed  In  the  D.C. 
school  system.  It  also  seems  that  some  Viet 
Cong  flags  have  been  seen  in  classrooms  and 
that  there  has  been  talk  of  Karl  Marx. 

So,  presto!  Instant  witchhunt,  with  the 
suboommlctee,  headed  by  f^owdy  (who  at- 
tended for  two  years  something  called  Bast 
Texas  Baptist  College  befoes  giving  up  the 
unequal  struggle),  earnestly  hunting  down 
those  who  may  have  attended  Anuoch,  which 
looms  as  the  moat  dangerous  source  of  sub- 
version since  Moscow's  Patrice  Ijumumba 
University.  It  would  be  fimny  where  It  not 
so  pathetic. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
dc  not  personally  know  Representative 
JouH  Dowdy.  Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to 
know  blm.  He  assailed  this  great  liberal 
arts  college,  and  he  made  utterly  false 
statements  regarding  it. 

He  Is  a  witch  himter  seeking  to  turn 
us  back  to  those  disgraceful  days  that 
we  would  like  to  forgeC  Those  days  are 
referred  to  as  McCarthyism. 

It  has  taken  the  Nation  many  years  to 
recover  somewhat  from  the  witch  hunts 
of  the  1950's — from  that  era  of  pointless 
suspicion,  fear,  character  assassination, 
and  rtiined  careers.  Much  of  the  debris 
of  that  period  has  been  cleaned  up  but 
this  action  of  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Representative  Joun  Dowdy  reveals 


that  vestiges  of  Joe  McCarthyism  re- 
main to  pollute  our  society. 

Dowdy  is  presently  under  indictment, 
charged  with  accepting  a  $25,000  bribe, 
conspiracy,  perjury,  and  use  of  Interstate 
facilities  to  promote  bribery. 

I  know  that  every  man  accused  of  a 
crime  is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  until 
and  unless  he  Is  proven  guilty  by  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  convince  a  jury  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  as  a 
trial  lawyer  and  chief  criminal  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  my  county  that  any  man 
who  feels  he  has  been  wrongfully  accused 
Invariably  seeks  a  prompt  trial  by  Jury 
without  any  delay. 

I  know  that  Representative  Dowdy 
made  no  such  effort.  Then  he  sought  to 
have  the  Fourth  U.8,  Clrctiit  Court  of 
Appeals  grant  him  immimlty  and  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  lawyer  was  re- 
jected by  the  court. 

Since  then,  he  sought  and  secured 
postponement  of  his  trial  from  Septem- 
ber 11  until  October  5,  He  voluntarily  en- 
tered a  Jasper,  Tex,  hospital  where  his 
personal  physician  states  he  Is  suffering 
from  a  chronic  back  problem  and  should 
not  be  placed  on  trial  because  of  this. 
Yet,  this  Congrresaman  has  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  witch  hunter,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  im-American  Activities 
Committee  and  later  when  the  name 
of  that  committee  was  changed  to  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  of  the 
House.  It  is  astonishing  to  relate  that 
Dowdy's  SubcOTnmlttee  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  at  his  In- 
stigation, directed  a  letter  to  the  acting 
school  superintendent.  Benjamin  Hen- 
ley of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  requiring  that  Superlntejident 
Henley  furnish  him  the  names  "of  all 
personnel  In  the  District  of  Coltimbia 
school  system  that  have  ever  attended 
Antloch  College. "  Superintendent  Hen- 
ley should  and  no  doubt  win  reject  It  or 
ignore  It. 

This  Is  an  outrageous  and  an  aston- 
ishing request. 

It  is  astonishing  that  anyone  could 
possibly  regard  as  su-spect,  graduates  of 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and 
best  institutions  of  learning  not  only  in 
my  SUte  of  Ohio  but  also  in  the  entire 
United  States.  It  Is  an  Institution  that 
set  the  example  of  affording  boys  and 
girls  from  rather  poor  families  an  edu- 
cation by  establishing  a  system  of  hav- 
ing 1  year  of  school  attendance  followed 
by  a  compulsory  year  of  work  and  then 
a  return  to  the  college  campus  for  ftir- 
ther  study. 

That  system  has  been  hailed  through- 
out this  Nation.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  come  to  the  defense  of  this  great 
Institution  of  learning,  this  liberal  arts 
college  of  which  we  Ohioans  hare  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  However.  I  fed  so 
outraged  that  anyone,  and  particularly 
a  man  who  Is  under  Indictment  and  who 
Is  seeking  to  evade  trial,  should  make 
such  an  outlandish  claim.  Dowdy  Is  a 
despicable  fellow  and  I  hold  him  In  the 
utmost  contempt.  His  conduct  following 
his  arrest  on  these  serious  criminal 
charges  Is  definitely  that  of  a  guilty 
criminal  undeserving  of  respect  of  law- 
abiding  dozens. 


Mr.  President.  I  respect  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  except 
Dowdy.  I  am  proud  to  have  served  in 
that  body  for  8  years.  Should  the  voters 
of  his  district  reelect  him  in  November, 
and  I  caimot  believe  they  will,  I  feel 
certain  the  House  leadership  wouM  ask 
him  to  step  aside  Instead  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office. 


OUR  ARMY  NEEDS  REFORM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  needs  re- 
form from  the  top  down.  Very  likely,  the 
entire  present  .setup  should  be  discarded. 
Certainly  from  the  top  brass  down 
through  the  general  officers  and  field 
grade  officers  the  Army  should  be  retxin- 
structed  in  order  to  do  away  with  the 
present  topheavy  multlgeneraled  Army 
we  now  have  This  should  be  done  with- 
out delay.  In  fact.  It  Ls  urgent  that  our 
Army  be  streamlined. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  build  an  all- 
vclunteer  army.  Except  In  a  period  of 
grave  national  emergency  or  when  Con- 
gress has  declared  war,  conscription  of 
our  young  men  Into  our  Armeti  Forces 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Furthermore,  if 
we  must  have  a  policy  of  conscription  It 
should  be  for  18  months  as  the  msYlmmn 
period  for  active  duty  plus  3  years  active 
Reserve  duty. 

The  quality  of  our  military  leadership 
has  been  declining  steadily  and  the  de- 
terioration of  our  Army  at  the  top  has 
been  vividly  revealed  to  every  thoughtful 
American  who  has  watched  the  develop- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia  and  read  the 
newspapers,  listened  to  the  radio,  and 
watched  television.  The  failure  of  our 
generals  and  the  generals  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stall  and  of  our  generals  in 
combat  on  down  through  field-grade  offi- 
cers, can  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  is  an  Inferior  engineering 
school  with  a  poor  curriculum  and  a  less 
than  competent  faculty.  The  facts  are 
that  officers  attending  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  and  the  US.  Military  .Academy 
apparently  receive  very  poor  educations. 
Our  service  academies  are  really  but  en- 
gineering schools  and  very  Inferior  ones 
at  that.  It  is  evident  from  the  conduct 
of  graduates  who  have  commanded  our 
GI's  that  they  learned  little  or  nothing 
about  tactics.  They  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  combat  strategy  In  the  Civil  War  or 
War  Between  the  States  as  southerners 
term  it.  Any  person  studjing  the  leader- 
ship, plans,  operations,  and  combat  tac- 
tics of  generals  commanding  our  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  n  has  reason  to 
believe  they  never  had  studied  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  nor  ever 
even  read  of  Hannibal  and  his  classic 
victory  at  Cannae. 

The  combat  classic  victory  of  Generals 
Lee  and  Jackson  over  a  superior  force  of 
Federal  troops  led  by  "Fighting  Joe' 
Hooker  is  said  to  be  taught  In  every 
service  academy  the  world  over  but  ap- 
parently not  at  West  Point. 

In  the  Civil  War,  General  Bumslde, 
invading  Virginia,  directed  the  Union 
Army,  superior  in  numbers  and  artillery 
power.  In  a  frontal  assault  against  the 
Confederate  forces  of  Generals  Lee  and 
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Jackson  entrenched  on  Marye's  Heights. 
Hi£  amur  was  decimated  In  six  frontal 
a&sauJts  after  cro&smg  the  Rappahannock 
River  and  seeking  to  overrun  Marye's 
Heights  by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  As 
the  Union  troops  pressed  forward,  main- 
taining their  steady  step  and  closmg  their 
broken  ranks.  General  Longstreet's  de- 
lending  troops  behind  the  stone  wall  and 
entrenchments  poured  a  storm  of  lead 
Into  their  advancing  ranks.  They  were 
swept  from  the  field  like  chaff  before  a 
wind.  He  finally  gave  up  the  hopeless 
frontal  assault  and  retreated.  This  gen- 
eral never  even  undertook  to  encircle 
the  Confederate  forces  or  to  strike  them 
at  any  angle.  He  was  fired,  not  promoted 
as  was  General  Westmoreland.  Then 
President  Lincoln  named  "PighUng 
Joe"  Hooker  to  command  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  DrUon  Army  advanced 
toward  Chancellorsville  where  the  army 
of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  confronted 
them.  The  Union  Army  greatly  outnum- 
bered the  Confederate  Army  but  unfor- 
tunately lacked  proper  leadership  at  the 
top.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  led  by  General  Jackson 
turned,  and  in  dayli^t  they  marched  to 
the  rear  and  then  completely  surrounded 
the  soldiers  confronting  the  Confederate 
Army  commanded  by  General  Lee.  Lee's 
front  line  was  so  denuded  of  fighting  men 
that  each  one  m  the  front  line  was  at 
least  7  feet  from  the  soldier  on  either  side 
of  him.  Lee  hod  no  reserves  to  help  in 
event  the  Union  forces  attacked  instead 
of  simply  standiiig. 

The  Union  Army  had  observation  bal- 
loons which  plainly  observed  the  dust 
from  Jackson's  brigades  as  they  marched 
along  the  backroads  and  through  the 
woods  at  the  rear  of  Lee's  forces,  yet 
"Fighting  Joe  "  Hooker  was  flghtless.  His 
army  made  no  attempt  to  attack  the 
soldiers  vastly  inferior  in  numbers  con- 
fronting them.  Then  Jackson's  troops 
having  passed  entirely  behind  Lee's  forces 
marched  forward  through  the  woods.  In 
the  early  evening  the  lltb  Army  Corps 
of  well-trained  Ohio  soldiers  with  arms 
stacked,  were  eating  their  supper  and  the 
officers  enjoying  the  officers'  mess  when 
suddenly  Jackson's  forces,  preceded  by 
hundreds  of  rabbits,  came  yelling  aiid 
shooting,  attacking  the  Union  Army  from 
the  side  and  rear.  The  Union  soldiers  of 
the  11th  Corps  fied  panic  stricken  run- 
ning past  their  commanding  general. 
"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker,  who  was  knocked 
unconscious  as  the  Union  troops  were 
fleeing  In  front  of  him.  Lee's  Army  of 
Virginia  won  another  battle.  Abraham 
Lincoln  fired  another  Union  general. 

It  is  evident  that  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy  is  so  inferior  In  Its  faculty 
that  combat  strategy  of  generals  such 
as  Lee  and  Jackson  and  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  not  been  taught  to 
the  cadets.  If  so,  our  combat  strategy  in 
World  War  n  and  In  Vietnam  proves  that 
such  strategy  has  been  forgotten.  It  was 
never  practiced. 

In  World  War  n,  many  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  lost  their  lives  In  com- 
bat due  to  the  111-advt'sed  strategy  of  our 
generals.  An  example  is  the  Italian  cam- 
paign led  by  Oen.  Mark  Clark.  The  allied 
forces  had  superiority  on  the  ocean  In- 
stead of  landing  the  American  5tb  Army 


and  Che  British  8th  Army  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  cut  Italy  in  half  which  would 
have  been  extremely  important  All 
Italian  railroads  and  all  main  thorough- 
fares in  Italy  run  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction.  Nevertheless,  our 
5th  Army  landed  at  Salerno  near  the 
boot  of  Italy  and  then  fought  desperate 
battles  for  many  months  from  one  moun- 
tain top  to  another.  The  objective  of  tlie 
Sth  Army  should  tiave  been  to  destroy 
the  German  forces.  But  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
persisted  in  frontal  attacks.  For  exam- 
ple, he  sent  the  36th  Division,  a  mag- 
nificent division  composed  of  "Texas  Na- 
tional Guard  troops,  to  make  a  frontal 
assault  over  the  Rapido  River.  Thou- 
sands of  fine  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  disastrous  attack.  Nazi 
generals  at  that  time  claimed  "the  Amis 
always  attack  m  front  "  Oen.  Mark  Clark 
continued  frontal  attacks  instead  of  pur- 
suing Ills  proper  objective,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  Army.  Then  finally, 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  the  Sth 
Army  entered  Rome  wtille  the  Germans 
retreated  in  good  order. 

In  thousands  of  years.  Rome  had  been 
captured  by  the  entry  of  foreign  soldiers 
many  times.  Never  before,  however,  from 
the  south.  Always  from  the  north 
through  the  Po  Valley.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  the  military 
minds  and  the  very  evident  Inferiority 
of  the  U.S.  mihtory  academies.  Through- 
out World  War  n  It  will  be  remembered 
our  ass&uJts  were  invariably  frontal  at- 
tacks such  as  from  England  directly 
across  to  Normandy.  No  invasion  was 
attempted  by  landings  In  Norway  or  Hol- 
land nor  In  southern  France  until  late 
In  the  war. 

Unfortuiutely  in  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment, American  forces  have  invariably 
made  frontal  attacks.  In  the  Vtetcong  Tet 
offensive  in  February  1968  the  Vletcong 
captured  Hue.  the  old  Imperial  capital, 
and  held  the  Citadel  in  the  center  of  that 
city  for  30  days.  Our  valiant  marines 
attacked  the  Citadel  with  frontal  as- 
asaults  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  sustaining  heavy  losses  hi  killed 
and  wounded  to  the  extent  that  marine 
brigades  Involved  had  suffered  so  severely 
it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  them  from 
oombat  and  to  allow  time  to  train  the 
large  mmiber  of  replacement  marines. 
The  Citadel  was.  of  course,  finally  cap- 
tured, but  the  surviving  defenders  slipped 
away  in  the  nighttime.  Our  marine  gen- 
erals apparently  disdained  tlie  idea  of 
surrounding  the  Citadel  and  starving  the 
defenders  into  surrender  or  destroytag 
them  by  attacks  from  various  sides  and 
angles  and  from  the  rear. 

Hamburger  Hill  wu  assaulted  by  our 
troops  over  many  days.  Ten  different  as- 
saults were  made  on  Hamburger  Hill,  all 
frontal  assaults.  Nine  times  our  forces 
were  hurled  back  with  great  Iots  of  lives. 
Finally,  on  the  10th  assault.  Hamburger 
Hill  was  overrun.  In  the  Civil  War.  Gen- 
eral "Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  made  six  suc- 
cessive frontal  a.ssaults  on  Marye's  and 
lost  his  Job.  Did  our  commanding  general 
lose  his  lob  as  did  Union  General  Bum- 
side  following  his  frontal  assaults  that 
failed? 

MaJ.  Oen.  Kelvin  Zioa  was  the  com- 


mander of  the  forces  that  attacked  Ham- 
burger Hill  Was  he  reprimanded?  No. 
In  fact,  less  than  3  montiis  after  the 
disaster  of  Hamburger  Hill  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant  general.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  promotion  from  a  two-star 
to  a  tliree-star  general.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Zlas  less  than  2  months  ago  on  Au- 
gust 1, 1970,  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Director  of  Operations  of  the  Army 
Division  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
his  current  assignment.  Hard  to  believe. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
I  must  share  the  blame  for  this  promo- 
tion. I  am  ashamed  that  I  failed  to  at- 
tend that  committee  meeting,  or  If  I  were 
present  I  did  not  acquire  complete  in- 
formation on  each  officer  seeking  promo- 
tion instead  of  relying  on  others  approval 
of  the  list  of  officers  being  promoted.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  feel  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
carefully  scrutinize  the  long  list  of  pro- 
motions which  are  sent  to  our  committee 
from  the  Pentagon  at  too  frequent  inter- 
vals, I  regret  very  much  that  we  in  the 
committee  authorized  this  promotion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Pentagon  has 
a  policy  that  an  officer  must  have  at  least 
a  single  combat  assignment  to  justify 
promotion  from  colonel  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  that  additional  such  assign- 
ments virtually  guarantee  promotions 
from  brigadier  general  to  major  general 
and  on  up.  Due  to  the  always  prevalent 
eagerness  for  promotion,  combat  com- 
mand assignments  in  Vietnam  have  been 
rotated  every  6  months.  Of  course,  this 
results  in  more  and  quicker  promotions 
of  officers.  It  also  means  that  combat  in 
Vietnam,  and  it  will  be  the  same  now  that 
we  unfortunately  are  engaged  In  combat 
in  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  will  be 
led  by  inexperienced  officers  in  command 
of  each  area.  A  brigadier  general.  In  the 
4  or  6  months  he  is  in  command  In  a  cer- 
tain area,  may  acquire  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and 
tacbcs  of  the  VC  in  that  area 
and  of  the  climate  and  terrain  but 
then  he  is  sent  on  to  another  area  and 
a  new  officer  takes  his  place.  This  means 
more  and  quicker  promotions  for  officers. 
Unfortunately  it  leads  to  more  casualties 
suffered  by  the  fighting  men.  The  futility 
of  the  war  we  are  waging  and  the  per- 
sonal setlf -Interest  of  many  commanding 
officers  is  evident  to  jimlor  officers  and 
OI's.  Yet  junior  officers  remain  silent  and 
the  GI's  continue  to  serve  and  toe  an 
undeviating  line  sometimes  out  of  fear 
of  court  martial  and  jail  or  because  of 
their  desire  not  to  seem  to  let  their 
buddies  down.  Junior  officers  also  are 
prone  to  remain  silent  and  seek  promo- 
tions In  the  only  way  available.  Naturally, 
they  have  to  think  of  home  mortgages  to 
pay  and  children  to  educate  and^  of 
course,  of  the  higher  paid  retirement  to 
anticipate  If  they  go  along  and  are 
promoted. 

It  Is  most  unfortimate  that  In  Vietnam, 
of  more  than  400,000  officers  and  soldiers, 
fewer  than  85,000  are  combat  soldiers. 
The  enormity  of  support,  clerical  and 
noncombat  soldieis  and  officers  in  our 
army  In  Vietnam  Is  tremendous  and  in 
contrast  with  the  armies  of  West  Oer- 
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many,  France,  and  Italy  or  any  of  our 
allies. 

No  other  army  in  the  world  would  re- 
quire a  force  of  400,000  to  produce  85,000 
combat  soldiers.  There  must  be  drastic 
reform  in  our  Army  along  this  line.  Our 
service  academies,  now  merely  second-  or 
third-rate  engineering  schools,  must 
drastlcaUy  be  changed  from  the  top 
down. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
must  be  amended  in  accord  with  accepted 
prmciples  of  Justice.  TTie  rights  of  our 
soldiers  whether  draftees  or  volunteers 
must  be  protected. 

Disgraceful  brutalities  such  as  that 
practiced  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco must  not  be  tolerated.  Very  def- 
initely, promotions  in  our  Army  and  Navy 
should  be  based  solely  upon  demonstrated 
ability,  merit,  and  experience.  Discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  officers  who  are  grad- 
uates of  West  Point  over  those  who 
earned  commissions  by  attending  officers' 
training  school  or  in  enrolling  in  the 
ROTC  cannot  be  tolerated,  "nils  discrimi- 
nation is  now  very  evident.  It  must  be 
discarded.  That  a  man  graduates  from 
Annapolis  or  West  Point  or  the  Air  Force 
Academy  should  not  result  in  special 
favors  nor  should  family  background  or 
race  cut  any  figure  whatever  to  the  prej- 
udice of  any  officer  or  enlisted  man. 

The  military-Industrial  complex  has  a 
great  deal  for  which  to  answer.  There  has 
been  vast  overspending  on  ill-fated  de- 
fense systems  such  as  the  C-5A.  F-llI 
and  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

The  coverup  and  attempted  whitewash 
of  the  My  Utl  massacre  is  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Those 
generals  Involved  in  It  should  be  exposed 
The  Green  Beret  accusations,  bloody  in- 
cidents such  as  Hamburger  Hiii  and 
many  other  occurrences  which  I  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  advert  to,  prove 
that  there  must  be  drastic  reform  in  our 
top-heavy  mihtary  complex. 

For  our  new  army,  we  should  do  away 
with  the  pre-magna  charta  system  of 
military  triiUs.  The  operation  of  all  mili- 
tary trials — all  court  martlals — should 
be  drastically  altered.  We  must  have  a 
system  where  all  GI's  accused  of  any 
offenses  must  be  dealt  with  fairly  and 
without  prejudice.  In  the  past,  I  have 
sat  as  a  presiding  Judge  in  general  court 
martial  coses  wherein  the  life  and  liberty 
of  five  young  combat  soldiers  were  at 
stake.  I  have  been  president  of  such 
courts.  In  numerous  cases  I  was  one  of 
seven  or  nine  officers  composing  various 
general  military  courts.  I  say  that  at 
least  half  of  the  members  of  a  general 
military  court  trying  noncommissioned 
officers  or  privates  should  tie  noncom- 
missioned officers  or  privates.  Oive  the 
GI  an  absolutely  square  deal.  Trial  for 
life  or  liberty  of  enlisted  men— soldiers— 
by  a  court  composed  of  officers  only  is 
not  real  democracy.  Nor  it  is  Just 

Army  stockades  and  psycho  wards 
should  be  inspected  regularly.  Fascist 
brutality  toward  prisoners  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  that  in  the  past. 

The  pay  differential  in  the  Army 
should  be  examined.  There  Is  too  great 
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a  spread  between  the  pay  of  a  private 
and  that  of  a  master  sergeant  or  lieu- 
tenant. 

When  there  are  the  same  clubs  for 
officers  and  men:  when  restaurants  and 
hotels  are  not  marked  "Officers  Only;" 
when  a  captain  takes  his  turn  in  the  PX 
line  with  the  private;  when  the  major 
and  corporal  eat  in  the  same  mess ;  when 
the  colonel  and  sergeant  enjoy  the  same 
recreational  facilities;  when  officers  and 
enlisted  men  wear  the  same  quality  and 
style  uniforms,  differentiated  only  by  In- 
signia of  rank,  and  have  the  same  sort 
of  quarters;  when  these  things  ore 
brought  about,  we  shall  have  a  democra- 
tic army  of  volunteers.  In  time  of  peace 
we  shall  have  all  the  volimteera  we  need 
for  a  large  Army.  It  will  not  be  neceaaiy 
to  resort  to  conscription  in  peacetime. 
In  fact,  conscription  must  not  ever  again 
ix  permitted  in  our  Nation  except  during 
a  iperiod  when  Congress  has  declared 
war  or  there  Is  a  grave  national  emer- 
gency. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ojectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSH)   VISIT   OP   VICE   PRESI- 
DENT KY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  Vice  P>resident  Ky  of 
South  Vietnam  will  cancel  his  plans  to 
appear  at  a  so-called  win-the-woi  rally 
in  Waslilngton. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Ky  visiting  the 
United  States.  But  I  fear  that  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  that  is 
proposed  might  undermme  our  peace 
negotiations  In  Paris. 

His  attempt  to  Influence  American 
public  opinion  could  relnflome  passions 
about  the  war  that  now  seem  to  be  cool- 
ing, and  his  appearance  might  stir  up  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  tension  and 
bitterness  that  could  lead  to  a  possible 
outbreak  of  disorder.  His  own  safety 
could  be  endangered. 

I  hope  that  the  Vice  President  of  South 
Vietnam  will  change  his  mind  and  stay 
at  home  for  the  present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  a-ith  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  lias  said  concern- 
ing Vice  President  Ky.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  statement  to  make 
at  this  time.  I  certainly  hope  he  will 
listen  to  this  and  other  statements  which 
have  previously  been  made  along  the 
same  lines. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  compliment  and  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btm  ) .  who 
Just  denounced  the  forthcoming  visit  of 
Vice  President  Ky  to  the  United  States, 
and  expressed  the  view  that  such  a  visit 
was  extremely  111  advised. 

I  agree  with  everything  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  West  Virginia  hod  to  say  oa 
this  subject.  Very  definitely,  I  consider 
that  Vice  President  Ky's  stated  inten- 
tion to  oome  to  Washington,  D.C.,  next 
October  6.  for  the  mission  he  is  coming 
on,  is  a  very  bad  thing  from  all  stand- 
points. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  to 
be  praised  for  making  the  statement  be 
did. 

In  October  1965,  I  tnterviered  then 
Air  Marshal  Ky  for  some  45  minutes. 
The  very  bad  impression  I  received  In 
that  interview  with  him  has  lasted  me 
to  this  time.  In  fact.  It  has  been  ex- 
panded. 

I  recall  distinctly  that  when  I  admired 
the  decoration  he  was  wearing,  this 
flamboyant  air  marshal,  with  great  pride, 
said,  "Oh.  I  got  this  award  from  the 
French  RepubUc."  He  received  that 
award,  Mr.  President,  for  being  on  atr 
pilot  in  the  French  Air  Force  at  a  time 
when  the  French  were  seeking  to  reestab- 
blish  their  oppressive  Indochinese  em- 
pire and  when  the  forces  seeking  na- 
tional liberation  for  all  of  Vietnam  were 
fighting  desperately  against  the  French. 

This  air  marshal  was  on  the  side  of  the 
colonial  oppressors  against  his  own  peo- 
ple. When  he  oomes  to  this  country  on 
October  5  it  would  not  surprise  me  one 
bit,  Mr.  President,  if  he  sought  sanc- 
tuary here  as  a  fugitive  from  his  oountiy. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  Saigon  militaristic  regime  of 
which  he  Is  a  member  lacks  the  support 
of  the  peoide  of  Vietnam,  and  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  huge  difference  of  opinion 
between  Vice  President  Ky  and  President 
Thieu  of  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  is  an  honest  man,  and  on  the 
basis  of  information  I  firmly  tielieve  that 
Ky  is  a  dishonest  man  who  lias  unlisted 
bank  acooonts  In  Hong  Kong  and  In 
Switzerland. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  following  his 
visit  here,  he  is  likely  to  seek  saaetuaiy 
and  will  not  return  to  Vietnam,  but  will 
rendezvous  with  his  unlisted  bonk  ac- 
counts In  Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland. 

So  I  am  happy  to  join  with  Senator 
B-TOD  In  expressing  my  dislike  for  the 
fact  that  this  fellow  will  be  bet«  in  our 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


HANOI'S  "PEACE"  INmATIVES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  ore  talking  about  the  Vietnamese 
situation,  I  think  It  is  worthwhile  bring- 
ing up  the  fact  that  the  North  "Viet- 
namese have  been  using  a  very  interesting 
but  very  dilBcult  tactic  during  the  Paris 
talks. 

They  periodically  raise  hopes  for  a 
settlement  by  hinting  at  some  new  offer; 
then  dramatically  reiterate  their  same 
shopworn  proposals. 

Hanoi's  negotiators  then  piously  de- 
nounce the  United  States  as  "Intran- 
sigent." 

Hanoi  is  stalling.  They  refuse  to  dls- 
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COM  seriously  one  of  the  subjects  we 
consider  most  important;  The  return  of 
American  prisoners. 

Some  of  these  men  have  been  held 
captive  over  5  years.  They  pose  no  mlU- 
tary  threat  to  Hanoi.  Why.  then,  are 
they  still  incarcerated? 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  hope  to 
use  them  as  hosUKes.  They  hope  the 
United  Slates  will  negouale  from  fear 
for  the  lives  of  our  men. 

This  we  cannot  do. 

Hanoi  must  be  made  aware  we  wUl  not 
be  blackmailed. 

Only  then  wiU  the  other  side  quit 
posturing,  and  sit  down  for  substantive 
talks.  ^_^_^___^ 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  FAMILIES  TO 
STAGE  MASS  MARCH  ON  CAPITOL 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
similar  subject,  but  in  a  different  vein, 
the  House  and  Senate  wiU  receive  a  mass 
vlsiUtlon  on  Monday  morning,  October 
5.  from  the  wives  and  parents  of  almost 
1  600  US.  servicemen  who  are  missing 
and  held  prisoner  of  war  In  Southeast 

These  families  are  prepared  to  call  at 
the  oBces  of  all  535  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  urge  them  to  sign  Individual 
sutements  pledging  their  all-out  effort 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  Oeneva 
Ccmvention  for  these  men. 

The  wives  and  parents  will  be  holding 
their  first  annual  meeting,  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  their  recently 
incorporated  organliaUon— NaUonal 
League  of  PamiUas  of  American  Prison- 
ers and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  October  5  they  plan  to  congregate 
on  the  steps  of  the  House  Chamber  at 
10  ajn.,  hold  a  press  conference  and 
then  dl«)erse  to  carry  individual  pledge 
cards  to  all  congressional  ofBces.  The 
pledge,  which  Individual  Members  will 
be  asked  to  sign  reads  as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Btat««  HouM 
of  BepreMnteUYM.  (United  Statei  Senate) 
I  pledge  that  u  long  u  I  conUnue  to  hold 
my  prestnt  poeltlon  of  trust  and  r»«pon- 
•IbUlty  I  «h»ll  do  everything  within  mj 
power  to  WBure  the  protections  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  we  provided  for  thoee  men 
who  are  mlwlng  and  held  as  Prisoners  of 
War  in  Soulheaet  Aala 
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I  understand  that  members  of  the 
League  of  Families  throughout  the  coun- 
try will,  in  addition,  ask  all  candidates 
for  the  Bouse  and  Senate  to  sign  simi- 
lar pledges. 

Spealtlng  personally,  1  shall  be  most 
happy  to  sign  this  pledge,  and  I  would 
hope  that  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  unable  to  be  present  in  their 
OfBces  on  October  5  would  authorize  a 
member  of  their  staff  to  sign  for  them  In 
their  absence. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members,  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  follo«■i.^g  new.s  re- 
lease which  the  League  has  issued  out- 
lining plans  for  their  annual  meeting. 
The  statement  concerning  Col.  Frank 
Bonnan  was  Issued,  of  course,  before  the 
families  had  obtained  consent  for  a  Joint 
meetlns  of  the  Congress  which  Is  to  be 
held  tomorrow,  September  22,  and  at 
which  Colonel  Borman  will  give  a  report 
about  his  special  Presidential  mission. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 


release  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POW  PixnJTS  To  Stack  Mam  Maich  on 
Cawtol 
Wives  and  parents  of  the  more  th»n  l.SOO 
.Americans  missing  and  held  as  pn>onen-of- 
war  in  Southe«t  Asia  will  converge  on  Wasli- 
Ington.  D.C..  October  5-S. 

Thev  will  be  Joined  by  former  prUoner»-of- 
war  Who  have  been  released  by  or  ••c»P*'l 
from  North  Vletnsmese.  Viet  Cong  or  Pathet 
Lao  prison  campe.  „^„ 

The  families  are  conalng  from  every  section 
of  the  country  to  participate  In  the  ^' "" 
nual  meeting  of  their  new  national  otganlra- 
tlon.  formed  last  SprUig.  „„„  _,„ 

A  major  event  of  the  Jour-day  meeting  wlU 
be  a  maas-march  on  the  Congreee  on  Mon- 
dir  October  B.  The  famlUea  will  gather  on 
the'step.  of  the  US.  Capitol  for  a  preas-oon- 
terence  and  then  disperse  to  call  at  the  of- 
Oees  of  all  S3S  House  and  Senate  membere. 
They  will  carry  "pledge'  cards  to  be  signed. 
Individually,  by  each  member  of  Congreea, 
promising  an  all-out  effort  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tectlona  of  the  Geneva  Convention*  tor  the 
missing  and  Imprisoned  men. 

Members  of  the  crganlaatlon— the  National 
League  of  PamUlee  of  American  Prisoners 
and  MlssUig  In  southeast  Asia— alio  will  elect 
a  new  board  of  directors  and  name  new  na- 
tional officers  to  guide  their  activities  over 
the  next  12  months. 

Two  other  highlights  of  the  meeting  wlu 
be  a  dinner  on  Saturday,  October  3,  »t  which 
the  principal  speaier  wUl  be  B.  Boes  PwoV 
and  a  meeting  Sunday  evening,  October  4,  at 
which  the  families  WIU  receive  a  personal  ro- 
oort  from  Colonel  Prank  Borman  on  his 
round-the-world  Presidential  mission,  -raia 
will  be  Colonel  Bormans  Orst  detailed  public 
dlBcusalon  of  hla  POW  taUu  with  world 
leaders. 

At  other  sessions  of  the  League's  meeting, 
the  famUl»  wlU  receive  oloeed-door  brleflnga 
speclflcally  rwiuested  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  otlier  agencies,  and  wlU  at- 
tend a  number  of  workshops  and  seminars 
designed  to  help  them  cope  with  special 
problems. 

The  four-day  conclave  will  be  held  at  toe 
Marriott  Twin  Bridges  Motel. 

Note  to  edlloTS.— BepresentaUvee  of  out- 
of-town  newspapers.  magaHnea  and  radio/TV 
networks,  who  wish  to  arrange  Individual  Ul- 
tervlews.  will  be  able  to  contact  famUles  from 
their  reapectlve  areas  through  a  news-room 
to  be  opened  at  the  Marriott  on  October  i. 
OlUy  two  events  scheduled  for  the  meeting 
will  be  open  to  TV-coverage:  the  Borman 
report  on  October  4,  and  the  Capitol  preas- 
conferenee  on  the  morning  of  Octoljer  S. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE MEETINO  DURDJQ  SENATE 
SESSION 

Mr.   HUOHBS.  Mr.  President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Commit-  t 
tee  on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 

the  Senate  today.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia).  Witliout  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS'  LOANS  TO  FAMILIES  OF 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing this  same  subject  for  Just  a  few 
seconds  longer,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Labor  and  PuKlc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  re- 
ported favorably  and  unanimously,  a  bill 
which  will  give  veterans'  loans  to  wives 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  those  who  ore 
missing  in  action,  and  also  provide  for 
educaUonal  benefits  for  the  families  and 
children  while  those  men  are  missing  or 
held  as  prisoners. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  take  prompt 
action  on  the  bill — I  believe  it  is  non- 
controversial— and  get  it  to  the  House 
and  get  It  passed  In  this  session,  so  that 
it  can  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
persons  concerned. 


FULBRIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN 

THAILAND 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas    Gazette    entitled    "Fulbrlght 

and  the  Thais."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  report  from 
Bangkok  that  the  Thai  have  changed 
the  name  of  the  Fulbrlght  Foundation  to 
the  Thailand-United  Sutes  Educational 
Foundation.  This  action  was  apparently 
in  retaliation  for  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas' objections  to  the  subsidies  which 
the  Thai  exacted  from  the  United  States 
as  the  price  of  their  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  But  it  says  more  about  the 
Thai  than  about  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas who,  as  the  Gazette  points  out, 
"will  not  be  angered,  only  saddened,  by 
the  Thai  military  leaders'  spiUf  ul  acUon, 
which  at  least  serves  the  symbolic  pur- 
pose of  reminding  us  of  the  far  larger 
sadness  and  tragedy  that  has  seen  the 
adequate  continued  funding  of  the  over- 
seas scholarship  program  become  yet  an- 
other casualty  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  of  the  financial,  as  well  as  emo- 
tional, drain  it  has  made  on  us  all." 
KxiuaTT  1 

PUXjaiCRT    AlfD    TKK    THAIS 

The  lataet  word  from  Bingkok— other  than 
that  the  Thau  are  not  going  to  help  out  m 
Cambodia  without  a  "conalderaaon" — la  that 
they're  chajiglng  the  name  of  tie  Pulbrlgbt 
Foundation  to  the  ThaUand-Unlted  SUtea 
Eduoatlooal  Poundatlon. 

The  PtoundaOon  waa  Brat  named  for  the 
Arkansas  aenator  out  of  graUtude  foe  the 
reciprocal  oveiMaa  edacaUonai  program  he 
authored  out  of  the  Are  and  ruin  of  World 
War  n  In  the  hope,  for  one  thing,  of  thereby 
helping  to  prevent  World  War  in  (though 
the  cause  of  foeterlng  education  and  Inter- 
naUonal  understanding  la  a  "pure"  cause  In 
Itself,  something  that  needs  no  further  prag- 
matic JUitlfloatlon.)  This  educaUonal  aid 
program.  wWch  came  to  be  referred  to  aa 
the  "Pulbnght  Soholarahlpe".  haa  been  de- 
scribed in  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Senator 
Fulbrlght's  old  tutor  at  Pembroke  OoUege  aa 
having  been  "reeponatwe  for  the  largest  and 
most  significant  movement  of  scholars  across 
the  earth  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople  In 
1463."  _ 

Fulbrlght,  then,  has  had  his  honors,  from 
the  eetabllabed  academic  commurUty,  and. 
more  Important.  frc«n  the  thousands  off 
young  scholsrs  all  across  the  world  who  hava 
benefited  from  hla  vision.  He  thus  will  not 
be  angered,  only  saddened,  by  the  Thai  mili- 
tary leaders'  spiteful  action,  which  at  least 
serves  the  symbolic  purpose  of  reminding  us 
of  the  far  larger  sadness  and  tragedy  that 
has  seen  the  adequate  continued  funding  of 
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the  overseas  scholarship  program  become  yet 
another  coaualty  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  of  the  financial,  as  well  as  emotional, 
drain  It  has  made  on  us  all. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Mars  baa 
triumphed  over  the  scholars  In  such  fashion 
(such  ta  In  the  burning  of  the  Oreat  Library 
at  Alexandria.) 

However,  the  present  sadness  Is  In  no  whit 
abated  by  thoee  awareness  that  It  has  all 
happened  before.  Those  persons  who  pnTfeaa 
to  be  the  mwi-t  sensitive  about  their  "Amerl- 
oanlam"  and  about  having  other  peoples  be 
either  "pro-American" — or  else — ought  to  l>e 
especially  saddened,  but  we  fear  wont  be.  It 
la  our  own  beUef  that  the  Fulbrlght  program 
has  done  more  to  correct  the  baalc  miscon- 
ceptions of  America  foisted  upon  the  world 
by  Hollywood  and  the  indigenous  America- 
haters  around  the  -A^rld  than  any  of  our  offi- 
cial governmental  "Infomiatlon  agencies." 
People  have  learned  not  to  put  too  munh 
trust  In  foreign  govemniente'  propaganda 
agaaoles,  which  necessarily  start  with  an 
"Interest"  that  Is  not  always  fully  declared. 


SENATOR   ALLEN'S  RECORD  AS 
PRESIDINO  OFFICER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesldent,  on  last  Friday,  the  majoiity 
leader  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allin)  had  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate, during  this  session,  for  more  than  100 
hours.  The  majority  leader  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  Monday  a 
week  ago,  the  Senate  had  spent  1,000 
hours  in  session  this  year. 

I  think  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  though  he  is 
only  one  of  100  Members  of  the  Senate, 
has  sat  in  the  Presiding  Offlcer's  chair  10 
percent  of  the  time  that  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  during  this  year.  And 
this  marks  the  second  time  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  accomplished 
this  feat. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Senator 
who,  in  each  of  2  successive  years — or  in 
2  years,  for  that  matter — has  presided 
over  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  100  hours. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  word  fitly 
spoken  is  'like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver."  Senator  Mahspuld  spoke  very 
fitly  when  he  commended  our  colleague 
from  Alabama  on  the  splendid  service 
that  he  has  performed. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  one  of  our  best  Presiding  Of- 
ficers. Of  course,  he  came  to  the  Senate 
with  extraordinary  experience  and  well 
equipped  In  this  line.  We  should  be  proud 
of  our  friend  from  Alabama,  and  I  Join 
with  my  able  majority  leader  in  ex- 
pressing commendation  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  Job  that  Senator  Alliw 
hasdcme. 

May  I  say,  too,  that  there  are  others 
who  have  presided  over  the  Senate  far 
more  than  they  ought  to  have  had  to 
preside.  Among  those,  I  believe.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HnoHis).  who 
presently  presides  over  the  Senate.  I 
imderstand  he  has  already  presided 
over  the  Senate  for  more  than  60  hours 
during  this  year.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crak- 
STONi,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaolbtoji)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  and  there  taas 
have  been  others  who  have  exceeded  the 
SO-bour  mark  during  this  session. 


I  personally  wish  to  express  my  satis- 
faction at  seeing  ttiese  Senators,  who 
have  come  to  the  Senate  in  recent  years, 
put  their  hands  to  the  plow  and  show, 
with  due  diligence,  their  interest  In  the 
work  of  the  Senate  and  their  willingness 
to  contribute  to  the  tedious  but  im- 
portant work  of  presiding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  ronarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  to  indicate  that  the  Joint  leader- 
ship— indeed,  tile  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — ap- 
preciates the  time  devoted  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  concur  also 
that  he  presides  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner. 

So  I  am  glad  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  as  well  as  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  impressive  record 
of  service. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  his  contribution. 
May  I  say  that  the  Senators  I  have 
named,  as  I  have  watched  them,  from 
day  to  day,  preside  over  the  Senate,  have 
been  amtmg  our  very  best  Presiding  OtD- 

cers.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Those  of 
us  who  love  the  Senate — and  I  presume 
most  of  us  love  it — recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  order  and  decorum  In  the  Senate, 
and  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  establish  order  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative, without  waiting  for  a  request 
from  the  floor. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senators  whom 
I  have  named,  particularly  Senator 
Allxn  and  Senator  Hughes — and  there 
are  others  who  have  not  presided  as 
long  during  this  session;  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montova),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadoz), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stc<nis),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALr) ,  to  name  a  few  of  them — 
are  great  Presiding  Officers,  and  they  set 
a  fine  example  of  how  a  Presiding  Offloer 
should  perform  while  he  occupies  the 
chair  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  my  accord  with 
every  statement  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  made  re- 
garding the  record  of  those  who  have 
presided  over  the  Senate  throughout  all 
these  months  that  we  have  been  in  ses- 
sion. 

As  one  who  has  presided  only  approxi- 
mately to  the  extent  of  17  hours  (lurbig 
that  period.  I  wish  to  Join  In  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Jm  Allen  of  Ala- 
bama and  all  the  others  who  have  done 


such  great  work  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  In  presiding  over 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sun  sur- 
prised and  embarrassed  st  the  fine  com- 
ments by  distinguished  colleagues,  all 
of  whom  I  observed  first  from  afar,  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate,  and  admired 
for  their  records,  and  have  gro»Ti  to 
admire  even  more  smce  be'jig  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  US.  Senate.  So  I  am  deeply 
grateful  and  appreciative  for  their  over- 
generous  and  overgracions  remarks. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSHJ— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  1747.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Luis  (Dalle Js-Peres; 

H.R.  1S900.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  tile  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
nunts.  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  ths 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purpoees: 

H.R.  17613.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Bonham.  Texas:  and 

BJt.  17734.  An  act  for  the  relief  o(  Sher- 
man Webb  and  others. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

BEPOKT    on    AJTaOVAL    OF    LOAK    TO    M.    &    A. 

EtacTaic  Pow^  CoonaATXvs 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Departzoent 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  407,  on  the  ^proval  of  a 
loan  to  M.  Sc  A  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  In  the  amount  of  $1.- 
SOO.OOO,  to  finance  the  completion  of  pre- 
viously loaned  facllltise  (with  an  acoompany- 
Ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

RxpOKT   or  Final   Conclttsion   of   PaocaB>- 

QfOS  RCATINO  to  CxaTAXN  iHniAH  Cr.AllSS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Oonunlsslon,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursiant  to  law,  that  prooeedlngs  have  tMen 
concluded  with  respect  to  claims  on  Docket 
Nos.  343.  244,  and  345,  the  Wlnneba«o  Tribe 
and  Nation  of  Trw<ian»  the  Winnebago  Tnbe 
of  Nebraska  and  Frank  Beaver.  Moses  White- 
bear.  John  Little  Wolf,  James  Smoke,  and 
Joshua  Sanford,  Ex  Bel  Wlrmebago  Tribe  and 
Nation  and  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wis- 
oonaln,  Mlnneeota.  Netuaska  and  the  Winne- 
bago Trllw  of  Nebraska,  PlalntlfTa.  against 
The  United  States  of  America,  defendant 
(with  socompanylng  papen);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Approprlatlona. 

PsopossD  CONcassiDH  OoNTaACT  Ftaa  CIVHA- 
scoir  Bat  ahd  Triimk  Bat  Aaasa  or  tbz 
Viaoxiv  IstArrae  Nattoivax.  Paik 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  oonoesslon  oootract  for 
Cinnamon  Bay  and  Trunk  Bay  Areas  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  (with  accom- 
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I»nilng  p»i»ra);  to  Uu  CJommltMo  <m  to- 
urlor  uul  Uuolai  ASaln. 

BiroKT  OH  ClAOU  Srrn.ll>  Om>l»  TH»  l*m- 
T»iT  msamm.  un  Cmu»  «!«»">»»» 
jk£Tor  1984 

A  lettw  Irorn  the  Director.  XJS.  Inf  omi»- 
uon  Agency.  Wwhlngton.  D.C..  t«n«nltimg^ 
^uSt  to  UW.  .  report  on  cliiUM  »tUrt 

toploy«.'  Claim  Art  of  IBM.  '<»■  ">«  P^,^ 
^SeiiS  1,  1969.  tbrougb  Aug^  31.  19T0 
7^5!Li  Kcamp»n7liig  report) ;  to  tlie  Oom- 
mlttM  on  me  JudlcliT. 

ADDir  lUroET  or  Jiwjsb  Wt«  Vrri»»B«. 

USA  Nationai.  Mkmoeiai. 
A  letter  tiom  the  FWsldent.  Jewish  W»r 
Veterans  USA  Satloiisl  Memorial.  Inc..  » len- 
uSSnTD.C.  OMumUttmg.  pursuant  to  law. 
^^.  report  ol  th»t  c°n>oraOon. Jor  the 
OKal  year  ended  March  31.  >9™  '"^  " 
«xomi«nylog  report);  to  the  Committee 
OQ  tba  JudldarT- 

RBoara  CoNcnsarviA  Vxmon  Acoo^- 

OiG  THUD  PairaiiNci  «n»  Sara  Piot»- 

IHCE  TO  CeaTAt?'  ALizna 

A  letwr  Irom  the  Commlasloner^^ig"- 

tlon  and  Naturall»tlon  Se^^rlce,  Department 

of   Justice,    trsnmilttlng.   pursuant   to Jaw 

„p^  concerning  vlaa  P«tlt'°?^««"^ 

uS;  preference  and  sixth  Pref^^f <*^"- 

^uons   to   certain   aliens    (irtth   MCom- 

^^ti^  paperai;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


PETmONS 


PetiUons  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  the  President  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  ^ 
Stati  "    Calllomla;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
-AaOHBLT  Jon«T  B«soumoK  No.  3»— Btt- 

sTnii  TO  Taa  Djsposai,  or   EKviEoMnra- 

TAiXT  Haaasrtn.  PMxncmxa 

-WherMS  It  has  been  shown  that  en- 
Ttwomentauy  harmful  pesUddea  have  done 
SS^urable  damage  to  the  en,rlronment, 

'"•^Wbeteas  The  Dnlted  SUtes  Department 
of  Agrtculture  no  longer  consldeni  ce"^ 
»Tu5nmental!y  "^a"^"!  I*'"'^"'" .  ^ 
enough  for  home  and  garden  use  and  has 
ti^  many  us»  of  these  pesticides;  and 

-Whereas,  There  are  large  stocks  of  en- 
rtronmentally  harmful  pesticides  In  the 
hands  of  home  gardeners  who  have  no  sat- 
isfactory means  of  dlspoesl:  and 

•Whereas.  Some  of  these  pesticides  are 
nonbiodegradable  and  the  usual  methods  of 
disposal  win  only  Increase  the  enrtrcn- 
menlal  damage;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

•BcjoJced  bv  the  Anemily  laid  «'«S«ii«« 
0/  tAc  Store  or  Coh/ornia.  lotlUlu.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  Stats  of  CalUomla  r»- 
^SeUully  memoTlaUiee  the  PreMdenl.  Con- 
2r«i  and  the  United  States  Beoetary  of 
AjrrtCTJlture  to  provide  a  federal  program  for 
the  safe  and  eBlclent  dlspoaal  of  unwanted 
enrtronmentaUy  harmful  pesticides;  and  be 
It  further 

Bttolred.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  coplss  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
Mntktlves.  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentauve  from  CalUomla  In  the  Congrees  of 
th«  united  states." 

Two  joint  resolutions  of  the  l«glsUture  of 
the  State  of  CaUIorola:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"AssrKn.T  Jonrr  K»soLtrttow  No.  31— Bmi*- 
TTn  TO  Pt»B  axn  Wmura 
"Wheteas,    The    pujutl  latlop.    proptectton. 
and  enhancement  of  aU  ash  and  wUdllXe  In 


the  8»te  of  CaUfomla  Is  essential  to  the 

maintenance  of  a  «^«»-5"^'% •f.^K'S^- 
and  ecological  stabUlty  In  the  United  States, 

*°"WhereaB.  The  Presldsnt  and  OongreM  of 
the  United  States  sod  ths  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  engaged  In 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  programa  hav- 
ing direct  effect  on  flsh  and  wUdllfe  acUvl- 
an  in  the  State  of  California;  and 

■Whereas,  The  cooperation  and  mutlMl  as- 
sistance between  state  and  '""'"i  ""^ 
would  greaUy  enhance  the  Stale  of  Oall- 
fornlas  efforts  to  protect,  preserve.  Mid  en- 
hance the  flsh  and  wildlife  of  the  state,  par- 
ticularly rare  and  endangered  species;  now, 
therefore,  be  It  ^,         ^  (?—,«♦,  nt 

■Reaolvei  by  tne  Astembly  and  senate  o; 
the  Stole  ol  Cali/ornia,  lointln.  Thst  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Calllomla  respect- 
fully memorlallies  the  President  wd  Coo- 
zrass  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  to  assist  the  Calllomla  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  to  compile  a_^ 
See  inventory  of  the  threatened  flsh  and  w^d- 
Ufe  of  the  state,  and  also  to  assist  tie  .«ate 
in  establishing  a  set  of  criteria  for  deter- 
mining rare  and  endangered  species;  and  be 

"  "Batted,  That  federal  officials  assist  the 
California  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Health  In  preparing  a  study  of  preda- 
tory control  programs  In  the  state  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  I960;  and  be  it  further 

"Hesoliied,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  °I  '^'f  "»<"""°° 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Soeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
theSecretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marines  and  Fish- 
eries, to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
aSd  to  e«^  Senator  and  R^'.^""?"" 
from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

•AastMBLT  Joint  Bttottmon  No.  44— Riu- 
TTvs  TO  Poison  Pasvxwnoif 
•Whereas  There  are  about  l.OOO.OOO  people 
acddentaUy  poisoned  In  the  United  States 
erery  year  and  their  numbers  are  Increoslog 
at  an  alarming  rate;  and 

•Whereas,  It  Is  Mtlmated  that  of  all  acci- 
dental poisonings  between  60  and  85  percent 
involve  chUdren  from  ages  one  through  four; 


"Whereas  There  are  over  250,000  poisonous 
oroducta  in  common  household  use  Includ- 
ing- patent  and  preecrlptlon  drugs;  kitchen 
pliducta  such  as  bleaches  and  cl«iJ^'»- 
petroleum  dertvaUves;  cosmeucs;  beverages 
and  many  aerosols;  and 

■•Whereas,  This  problem  of  the  presence 
of    toxlo    c»    poisonous    substances    In    our 
households  IS  expanding  In  direct  proportion 
to  improved  technology,  population  gro""" 
and  other  changes  In  environmental  condi- 
tions; for  instance,  we  presently  Ingest  about 
40  toiu  ot  aspirin  and  aspirin-related    Prod- 
ucts in  this  country  every  day  and  by  197S 
this  figure  will  double;  also  many  new  drugs 
such  as  those  in  the  tranquUlMr  famuy  are 
developing  widespread   usage  as   they  gsln 
acceptance  and  the  pressuree  of  our  society 
increase  In  Intensity;  and  also  most  danger- 
ous are  many  of  the  new    miracle'  cleansera 
which   are  often  toxic,   poisonous,   or   both 
toxic  and  poisonous;  and  every  one  of  these 
bottles.  Jars,  and  cans  U  able  to  be  opened, 
usually  quite  easily,  by  small  chUdren;  and 
■■Whereas    Ths   tragedy   and  grlsf  felt  by 
families  who  have  had  loved  ones  killed  or 
crippled  by  accidental  poisoning  should  be 
evidence    enough    that    this    problem    has 
reached  disaster  proportions  and  that  a  na- 
tional effort  should  be  mobilized  to  make 
safety   closures   a  legal   requirement  on  aU 
tone  or  poisonous  producu;  now,  therefore, 
be  It  ,      , 

"Reiolved  by  the  Auembli/  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Calllomia.  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CallfomU  re- 
spectfully memorlallsee  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 


appropriate  legislation  requiring  adequate 
safety  closures  on  all  household  products 
which  are  toxlo  or  poisonous,  or  both  toile 
and  poisonous,  that  are  sold  In  Interstate 
commerce;  and  be  It  further 

"Raolvei  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  IhU  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  tha 
united  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse 
of  RepreaentaUvea,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Seprmentauve  from  California  In  the  Oon- 
giesa  of  the  United  Btalee.'^ 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ol 
the  State  of  California;   to  the  Commlttaa 

on  Finance:  

••As8Uai.T  Jonn  B«»OLtrnoil  No.  iS—tULA- 
Twx  TO  Fkoiasi.  EUNSD  iMoom  ExotrTioM 
roa  Wafsaa  Fimtt.tm 

■Whereas,  The  program  of  Aid  to  FamlUes 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  was  initi- 
ated to  assist  the  truly  needy:  and 

•Whereas.  In  recent  years  changes  In  fed- 
eral Uw  and  regulaUons  have  reeultedln 
reoulrlng  ststes  to  grant  aid  under  the  AFDC 
program  to  peisons  and  famlUes  who  by  ordi- 
nary   standards    cannot    be    fairly    deemed 

needy;  and  „ ,,, 

•Whereas,  A  significant  cause  ol  the  grant- 
ing of  AFDC  aid  to  the  nonneedy  la  the  fed- 
eraUy  mandated  •earned  Income  exemption 
which  although  conceived  for  the  purpose  M 
stimulating  recipients  to  work  'heir  TOy  off 
welfare  rolls  has  In  many  lr>«'*°"»^;SS '" 
aoal  by  permltung  continued  subsidisation 
of  welfare  recipients  far  past  the  point  at 
which  their  earned  Incomes  exceed  ordinary 
wellare  standards;  and 

■Whereas.  Extreme  examples  of  this  situa- 
tion such  as  that  In  which  s  Calttornla  wel- 
fare recipient  was  found  to  be  enjoying  an 
income  In  excess  of  »1,000  per  month.  In- 
cluding welfare  supplemenutlons,  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature;  and 

•Whereas,  The  President's  proposed  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  does  not  offer  In  lu  pres- 
ent form  a  full  resoluUon  of  the  problem  of 
inequltlea  In  public  Income  supplementation 
of  the  working  poor^  as  compared  with  sup- 
plementation of  weUare  rsdplentt;  now. 
theref  01*.  be  It  ^  «     _j       « 

"Besolved  by  the  Xsjembly  omJ  SeMfe  ol 
the  Slots  o/  Calttomia.  /oinlly.  That  the 
Leglalsture  of  the  State  of  OalUornu  reyect- 
tully  memorlalUM  the  President  and  the 
Oongreso  of  the  United  Statee  to  reexamme 
with  utmost  care  the  Issues  raised  In  this 
resolution,  and  to  consider  further  amend- 
ments to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  which 
will  modUy  the  principle  of  earned  lno«M 
exemptions  for  famlUes  otherwise  qualifying 
tor  welfare  supplementation  so  that  such 
supplementaUon  wUl  not  elevate  the  total 
gross  income  of  such  families  beyond  the 
income  levels  at  which  supplementaOon  ol 
working  poor  families  Is  proposed  to  be  dU- 
contmued:  and  t>e  It  further 

■Resolved.  That.  In  the  event  that  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  Is  not  enacted  at  thU 
time  the  Preildent  and  the  Congress  ot  the 
united  States  enact  legislation  amending 
Section  402(a)  (7HA1  (11)  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  sUtes  to  Impose  upper 
limits  on  the  amount  of  earned  Income  ex- 
emptions allowed  wor«n«  AFDC  reolplenta; 
and  be  It  further  ,.  _,  .^.  .. 

■Reaotved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  states,  to  the  Secretary  ol  Healffi. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.^' 

TWO  Joint  resolutions  ol  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

•ASSXKSLT    JOINT   RiSOtlJTION    NO.    3»— ««I.i- 

TTVi  TO  THi  ErricT  or   CxMTsiN  naau. 
PaoaasMS  on  thx  Ekvuomkxnt 
■Whereas.  The  maintenance  of  a  quality 

environment   Is  ol  concern   to  CalUomla-s 

cltlaeos  and  lu  leaders;  and 
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"Whereas,  Certain  develc^menu  reexUtlng 
from  federal  gorernment  activities  have 
cauMd  Blgnlflcant  damage  to  Calltomla's 
environment;  and 

"Wherea*.  Such  envlrorunentaJ  degrada- 
tion has  restated  because  of  laUure  to  auf- 
flclently  consider  the  long-term  impact  of 
public  work*  projects  on  the  environment; 
and 

"Wbereaa.  Many  of  these  actlvlUea  have 
caused  Irreveralble  loaBea  to  CaUfanila*B  dtl- 
Eens;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Assembly  Select  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality  baa  reconuoended 
legislation  to  require  the  preparation  ot  en- 
vironmental Impact  reporu  by  governmental 
Agencies  on  their  proposed  programs  which 
could  have  a  signlflcant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment; and 

"Whereaa.  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1989  (Pub.  L..  Bl-190)  requires 
the  preparation  of  environmental  Impact  re- 
ports by  federal  agencies  on  propoBcd  pro- 
grams  which  could  have  a  signlflcant  effect 
on  the  enrtronment:  and 

"Whereas.  TTie  following  federal  programs 
have  evokLed  widespread  concern  that  they 
will  oause  aigolflcaiii  enTlronmental  damage : 
federal  oil  leaMs  in  the  Santa  Bsrtara  Chan- 
nel by  the  United  SUtea  Department  of  the 
Interior,  channeliiation  of  the  lower  Colorado 
River  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  the  Doe  Bloe  Project  by  the 
United  State*  Corps  of  Bnglneera;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assemhlp  and  Senate  of 
the  SPae  of  Oalifomia,  fotntlj/.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  BtaU  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlallaes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  responsible  federal 
ofllclais  to  make  environmental  Impact  re- 
poru on  these  programs,  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1968. 
and  to  submit  these  to  the  CallfomU  Legis- 
lature; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  responsible  federal 
olBclala  to  take  no  further  action  which  could 
have  a  signlflcant  environmental  effect  prior 
to  the  submission  of  such  Impact  reports; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtee.  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

"AssncBLT  Joint  HiaoLtmoN  No.  53 — Rcla- 

TIT«    TO   TH«    CWUTIOH    OF   A    OOU>EM    GATS 

Nattonal  RecacATioN  axza 

"WirtmiAs.  Much  of  the  natural  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  la  a  re- 
sult of  the  relatively  undeveloped  state  of 
federal  lands  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
Golden  Gate  and  in  Port  Baker.  Fort  Barry. 
Port  Cronkhlte.  Port  Mason,  Port  MUey.  Fort 
Boott.  and  the  San  Francisco  Presidio;  and 

"WaxaEAB,  These  federal  lands  provide  sig- 
nificant open  space  areas  within  the  other- 
wise congested  urban  San  Ttancisco  Bay  area; 
and 

"WHEacAS.  There  are  numerous  projects 
proposed  or  planned  for  theee  federal  lands 
which  Individually  may  not  slgnlflcantly  af- 
fect the  open  space  character  or  future  pub- 
lic use  of  such  areas  but  taken  together 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  public  interest  In 
retaining  open  space  lauds  in  urban  areas  and 
would  set  precedents  for  future  development 
of  such  lands;  and 

"WtccsEAB.  Due  to  eipected  Increases  In 
urban  population  within  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  the  public  need  for  urban  open 
space  lands  will  slgnlflcantly  Increase  with 
the  passage  of  time;  and 


"WHxacAB,  It  has  been  proposed  that  Port 
Bakar,  Fort  Bairy,  Fort  Orcnkhlte,  Fort 
Mason,  Fort  MUey,  Fort  Scott,  and  much  of 
the  San  Francisco  Presidio  be  included  in  a 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  which 
would  retain  the  natural  open-space  char- 
acter of  such  federal  lands;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  hy  the  Assemhty  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaHfomia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlallaes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress ot  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  to  in- 
clude those  portions  of  Port  Baker,  Fort 
Barry.  Fort  Cronkhlte.  Fort  Mason.  Fort 
MUey,  Port  Scott,  and  the  Presidio  not  essen- 
tial for  the  national  defense;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Beaolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Weaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A   Joint   resolution   of  the   Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  California;   to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary; 
"AggnmtT     Joint    RraoLtmoN     No.  67 — 
RxLATivK    TO    canes 
"WHxaKAS,  The  Omnibus   Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19«8   (Pi.  90-3fil) 
provides  for  grants  to  statee  and  units  of  lo- 
cal governments  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
law  enforcement;  and 

"WHEasAB.  Applicants  have  encountered 
difficulty  In  securing  granla  under  the  pro- 
gram because  of  the  unnececsarUy  compli- 
cated bureaucratic  process  Involved  In  ob- 
taining such  grants;  and 

"WmucAS,  The  matching  fund  require- 
ments of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  lOeS  severely  limit  the 
ability  of  financially  hard-preeaed  urban 
areas  with  high  crime  rates  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tlie  money  available  under  the  pro- 
gram; now,  therefore,  be  It 

•'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  reepect- 
fully  memortallBee  the  Preeldent  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  (1)  stream- 
line the  bureaucratic  process  for  obtaining 
grants  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Oositiol  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  (3)  lower  the  matrti- 
ing  fund  requirement*  for  obtaining  grants 
under  the  act.  especially  In  areas  with  high 
crime  ratee,  and  O)  provide  cnore  funding 
for  the  act;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  o*  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  reacdutlon  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Proaldent  of  the 
United  Btatee.  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of 
Repreaeotatlves.  and  eacb  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  Oallforala  In  the  Congress 
of  th9  United  Btatee." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  CaUfomla:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"ASSEMBX-T  JOIKT  RKSOLUTION   NO.  33 — JtXLk- 
TVnt    TO    BnjNGTJAI.   EniTCATION   PSOOSAltB 

"Whereas,  Under  the  BlUngual  Education 
Act  (PubUc  Law  89-10,  Title  vn  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended)  grants  of  federal  fimds 
are  made  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  fCK*  bilingual  education  of  children 
who  are  from  homes  where  English  Is  not 
the  native  language;  and 

"Whereas.  California  is  one  of  the  leading 
states  participating  In  this  vltaUy  Important 
area  of  education  and  a  number  of  its  aebool 


dollars  in  federal  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  IM^ 
1970  for  expenditure  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  welfare  to  assist  ap- 
proved state  programs  under  the  BlUngual 
Education  Act.  the  President  has  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  reduce  that  amount 
by  up  to  16  percent;  now,  therefore  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Auembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  iotntly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  to  utlllas 
the  fuU  amount  ^proprlated  by  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969-1970  for  bilingual 
education  program  grants:  and  be  it  further 
*'Re90lved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  trancmlt  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  PreaAdent  ot  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  trom  Oatlfomla  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  ol  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table : 

-AssxMBLT  Joint  RksotimoN  No.  08 — 
RxLATiva  to  QsoTHxaMAX.  Powia  Souacx 
"Whereaa.  SubctantSal  geothermal  power 
resources  In  the  form  of  tinderground  de- 
posits of  hot  water  and  steam  underlie  much 
ot  the  southwestern  United  States.  eepedaUy 
parts  of  Riverside  and  Imperial  Counties  In 
California;  and 

"Whereaa.  Preliminary  research  indicates 
that  development  of  these  resources  would 
have  a  major  beneficial  economic  Impact  on 
the  entire  Southwest:  and 

"Whereas.  The  University  of  Calltomla  has 
already  expended  substantial  amounts  of 
money,  time,  and  effort  In  exploring  the  po- 
tential of  theee  geothermal  fields,  and  has 
developed  highly  encouraging  data;  and 

'•Whereas.  The  development  of  these  geo- 
thermal fields  would  result  In  massive  sup- 
plies of  pollution-free  power  and  water; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  development  depends  on 
Intricate  cooperation  between  federal,  state. 
and  private  interests:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Mexican  government. 
through  Intensive  research  and  development 
In  the  past  several  years  wUl  begin  supply- 
ing electric  power  Irom  these  same  geother- 
mal fields  In  1971;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Lcgls- 
Isture  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memortsJlses  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Immediately 
to  facUltate  research  necessary  to  silow 
maximum  public  and  private  development 
of  the  geothermal  power  sources  imderlylng 
Imperial  and  Riverside  Counties  In  Calllomla 
and  surrounding,  related  areas;  and  be  U 
further 

•■Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President.  Congrsss. 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  coordinate  immediate  financial 
assistance  In  the  form  of  granU.  or  other 
appropriat*  methods,  to  assist  public  and 
private  research  projects.  Including  demon- 
stration drtlling  and  power  development  pro- 
grams where  desirable  on  both  pubUc  and 
private  lands;  and  be  It  further. 

'Resolved.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Assem- 
bly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves.  to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce." 
A  letter,  to  the  nature  of  a  petition,  frocn 


districts  propose   to  establish  and  conduct  st.  Jude's  Ranch  for  Children.  Boulder  City, 

bilingual  education  programs  which  are  In  Nev.,  relating  to  a  visa   for  a   nun.  Sister 

urgent  need  of  federal  assistance;  and  AUce   Lillian,   of   Bristol.    England:    to   the 

"Whereas.    Although    twenty-flve    mllUon  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
Tlw  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HROSKA.  from  the  CommlttM  on 
the  Judl^arjr.  without  unendment. 

5.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  first  full  calendar 
weelt  m  May  or  each  year  as  •National  Eta- 
ploy  the  Older  Worker  Week  '  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1307); 

S.J.  Res.  no.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  rMolutlon  entitled  'Joint  reeolu- 
tlon  to  estiblliih  the  first  week  in  October  ot 
ewh  year  aa  "National  Employ  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week",  approved  August 
11.  1945  (59  SUt  5301.  so  as  to  broaden  the 
applicability  of  such  resolution  to  all  handi- 
capped w:>rkers  (Rept.  No.  91-1308); 

S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  of  ea=h  year  as  Father's  Day  (Rept. 
No.  91-12091; 

8.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  de^ilgnatlng  the  month  of 
January  of  each  year  la  "National  Blood 
Donor  Month"  (Rept.  No  SI-13I0);  and 

HJ.  Res.  1355.  Jomt  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
perlCKl  January  10.  1971.  through  January  16. 
1971.  as  "Natton>a  Retailing  Week"  (Rept.  No. 
B1-131I). 

By  Mr.  PONQ.  from  the  Commltte*  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  708.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Lawrence  J. 
Nunes  (Rept.  No.  91-1313). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 

SJ.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1971,  Mother's  Day,  through  June  31, 
1971,  Father's  Day,  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Cheat  Appeal 
Weeks"  (Rept.  No.  91-1313). 

By  Mr.  HBUSKA,  from  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3650  A  bul  to  amend  section  837  of  utle 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
laws  concerning  illegal  use,  transportation, 
or  possesalon  of  explosives  and  the  penalties 
with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other  purpose.^ 
(Rept.  No.  91-1315). 

By  Mr.  ER\1N,  frtjm  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

HJl  13807  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  11,  1903.  commonly  known  as  the 
Expediting  Art.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-1314lT 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CItU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  3320.  A  bill  to  protect  a  person's  right  of 
privacy  by  providing  for  the  designation  of 
Dtasoene  or  offensive  mall  matter  by  the  sender 
and  for  the  return  of  such  matter  at  the 
expense  of  the  sender  (Rept.  No.  91-1317). 

By  Mr.  MUSKEB.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  amendments: 

S.  2348  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Broker- 
Dealer  Insurance  Corporation  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1318). 

H008INO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970 — REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91- 
12181— AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARBMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably  an  original 
committee  bill  (S.  4368)  the  Houfilng  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  have  until  midnight  to  de- 
liver the  copies  for  printing  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoLBwaiEa) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 


placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without 
objecUon.  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Is  agreed  to. 


A  REPORT  ENTITLED  "CANADA- 
UNTTED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP'  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
9X-105t 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Cbcbch)  .  I  submit  the  report 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  13th 
meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  of  which 
Senator  Chd«ch  was  chairman,  held  in 
Washington.  Houston,  fund  San  Antonio 
last  March.  The  report  is  under  50  pages 
and,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  CmmcH.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  as 

a  Senate  dixument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWAiEBi.  Without  obJccUon,  it  Is  so 
ordered, 

BUXS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BTBD  of  West  VIrgUla  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  4366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Kuck 
Ting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    LONO: 
S.  436'7.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7376  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  ol  1954.  requiring 
airline  tlckeu  and  adveruslng  to  show  the 
total  cost  ot  taxable  transportation  by  air: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Long  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.4868.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development. 
and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

(See  reference  to  the  bill  when  reported 
by  Mr.  Spabkman,  which  appears  earlier  In 
the  Rxcoan  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KRUSKA: 
S.  4369.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Andre 
Chelnl  Lorraln,  his  wife,  Mlcheime  Lonaln. 
and  daughter,  Chantal  Lorraln;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
a.  4370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Sommunlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  require  licensees 
opsrmtlng  broadcasting  stations  under  such 
act   to   broadcast   Information   with   respect 
to  the  dangers  Involved  In  the  Improper  use 
of  drugs;  to  the  ComtrUttee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondalk  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLEN : 
S.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  5  through  October  11. 
1970  as  "Week  of  Prayer  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allxm  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


8.  4367 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AMENDMENT  OF 
SECTION  7275  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP   1954 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  last 
spring.  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent  signed    the   Airport   and   Aljway 


Revenue  Act  of  1970,  One  of  the  pro- 
visions concerned  with  the  airline  pas- 
senger ticket  tax  required  the  ticket  and 
advertising  to  show  only  the  total  of  the 
fare  and  the  tax.  The  p'jrpose  of  this 
single  fare  concept  was  twofold.  First, 
the  Intent  was  to  provide  assurance  that 
the  airlines  and  liavel  agents  would  fully 
Inform  travelers  as  to  the  total  cost  o( 
their  transportation.  Second,  the  Intent 
was  to  speed  up  passenger  service  at  the 
airports  so  that  the  amount  of  Ume  re- 
quired to  wait  in  line  at  the  ticket  coun- 
ter would  be  shortened. 

These  consumer  oriented  objectives 
were  misunderstood  and  perhaps  pur- 
posely misconstrued  by  some  travel 
agenta.  The  result  was  a  rash  of  news- 
paper comments  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  law  hides  the  tax  from  the  consumer 
and.  presumably  on  the  basis  of  these 
ne'wspaper  comments,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  have  introduced  bills 
to  repeal  this  provision 

Approximately  a  month  after  this  pro- 
vision was  enacted  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter on  the  noor  of  the  Senate.  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  It  Is  perfectly 
acceptable  under  the  new  statute  for  the 
ticket  to  contain  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  price  Includes  an  8- 
percent  Federal  excise  tax.  In  fact,  I 
have  encouraged  the  airlines  to  print 
that  Information  on  the  front  of  the 
ticket.  I  aUo  pointed  out  that  it  was 
perfectly  satisfactory — and.  In  fact,  I  In- 
dicated that  I  would  encourage  it — for 
an  airline  or  travel  agent  to  advise  an 
inquirer  of  the  amount  of  tax  Involved 
in  any  ticket. 

Despite  my  explanation,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  Itself,  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  change  these 
provisions,  many  of  them  eliminating 
completely  the  entire  consumer  protec- 
tion and  Information  objectives  we 
sought  In  the  act.  The  effect  of  these 
bills  would  be  to  revive  the  practices  un- 
der which  purchasers  of  tickets  may  be 
deliberately  misinformed  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  airline  tickets.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  this  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendments. 

To  bring  some  order  to  this  situation, 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  dealing  with  the  requirements  of 
disclosure  on  airline  tickets  and  adver- 
tising. The  purposes  of  these  changes  are 
to  retain  those  features  of  the  provision 
which  are  clearly  designed  to  require 
what  might  be  called  truth  in  advertls- 
Ins;  and  on  airline  tickets  and  to  remove 
those  provisions  which  anyone  could  by 
the  furthest  stretch  of  the  imagination 
consider  as  beln;  designed  to  hide  from 
the  consumer  the  amount  of  the  tax.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  that  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  provisions  in  the  first 
place,  and  I  now  believe  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  eliminate  these  aspects  of  the 
provisions  so  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing in  this  regard. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  deals  with 
both  what  Is  to  be  shown  on  the  airline 
ticket  and  what  is  to  appear  in  the  ad- 
vertising. 

As  to  what  Is  shown  on  the  ticket,  the 
bfll  continues  to  require  that  the  ticket 
show  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  in- 
cluding the  tax.  However,  the  bill  removes 
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the  requirement  in  existing  law  which 
prohibits  a  breakdown  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid  between  the  tax  and 
the  fare.  As  a  result.  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  airline  or  travel  agent  to  show 
this  breakdown  on  the  ticket  if  they  so 
desire  or  If  the  ticket  purchaser  so  de- 
sires. Actually,  as  I  have  said  today  and 
as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
within  a  month  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act  nothing  in  existing  law  would 
stop  the  airUnes  from  showing  on  the 
ticket  that  the  total  price  includes  an 
8-percent  tax.  Also  nothing  prohibits  a 
traveler  from  learning  from  the  travel 
agent  or  ticket  agent  the  dollars  and 
cents  amount  of  the  tax.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  created  on  this 
point  the  amendment  permits  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  be  stated  on  the 
Ucket  at  the  option  of  the  ticket  agent 
and  traveler.  I  would  hope  that,  in  the 
case  of  domestic  transportation,  how- 
ever, the  ticket  agents  would  have  pity 
upon  the  passengers  waiting  In  line  and 
not  go  through  these  uimecessaxy  addi- 
tional calculations  where  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  do  so.  Far  more  distressing  to  pas- 
sengers generally  Is  the  time  they  must 
spend  In  line  waiting  to  obtain  their 
ticket. 

In  airlines  advertising,  the  bill  con- 
tinues to  require  the  advertising  to  show 
the  total  amount  that  the  traveler  must 
pay.  including  the  taot.  However,  the  bill 
would  differ  from  present  law  In  per- 
mitting the  advertising  to  state  sepa- 
rately the  amount  of  the  tax  or  the  basic 
tare.  Where  this  Is  done,  however,  the 
bill  would  require  that  the  advertising 
state  the  total  amount  including  the  tax 
In  the  advertising  at  least  as  promi- 
nently as  It  states  the  basic  fare  alone, 
or  the  tax  alone.  This  prevents  the  ad- 
verUslng  from  showing  Just  the  basic 
fare  in  large  type  and  then  In  one  comer 
In  small  type  which  the  average  person 
cannot  read  show  the  total  amount  In- 
cluding tax.  The  bill  also  requires  In  the 
cose  of  advertising  that  If  the  taxes  are 
shown  separately,  they  must  bo  described 
for  what  they  really  are:  namely,  user 
taxes  to  pay  for  airport  construction  and 
airway  safety  and  operations.  Actually, 
the  tax  Is  to  be  used  to  provide  facilities 
which  are  essential  to  olr  traffic  and.  In 
view  of  this.  It  Is  entirely  app(raprlate 
that  these  charges  be  borne  by  the  users 
of  the  airlines. 

By  taking  the  steps  I  have  outlined, 
I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  retain  all  of 
the  essential  consumer  Information  ob- 
jectives we  tried  to  accomplish  in  the 
act.  I  hope  that  the  airlines  will  also  co- 
operate In  the  objective  of  saving  time 
at  the  crowded  ticket  counters.  In  any 
event  1  do  not  see  how.  with  the  law 
amended  as  It  would  be  by  my  bill,  any- 
one can  raise  any  objections  to  the  pro- 
t'lslon  as  modified  unless,  of  course,  they 
are  opposwl  to  consumer  protection. 

The  amendments  made  by  my  bill 
would  take  effect  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation beginning  after  June  30,  1970. 
the  effective  date  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1070. 1  hope  It  wUI  be 
possible  to  consider  an  amendment  of  the 
type  outlined  in  my  bill  In  the  case  of  any 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  administra- 
tion proposal  extending  the  automobile 
and  communications  excise  taxes. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boocs) ,  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4367)  to  amend  section 
7375  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  requiring  airline  tickets  and  adver- 
tising to  show  the  total  cost  of  taxable 
transportation  by  air.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Long,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


S.  4370— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  MEDIA'S  NEC- 
ESSARY CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  heard  much  testimony  on 
the  growing  tragedy  of  drug  abuse.  But 
none  could  be  more  telling — or  more  rele- 
vant— than  the  following  letter  from  a 
son  to  his  parents  Just  before  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  young  man  wrote: 

Dasa  Moss  and  Dsd  :  My  mind  Is  no  loQgar 
my  friend.  It  won't  leave  me  alone. 

This  Christmas  1  had  a  very  bad  experience 
with  a  drug  called  mescaline.  I  have  smoked 
a  little  pot  before — as  many  others  my  age — 
but  I  tTled  mescaline  only  once.  Since  then 
I  have  not  been  In  control  of  my  mind.  I 
have  killed  myself  twcause  I  can  no  longsr 
run  my  own  affairs,  and  X  can  only  be  trtnible 
and  worry  to  those  who  love  and  care  for 
me.  .  .  - 

Tn  tfiose  of  miy  friends  who  might  also 
think  about  learning  about  themselves  with 
mind  expanding  drug^ — dont.  Leam  about 
yourself  as  you  live  your  life — don't  try  to 
Itnow  everything  at  once  by  swallcnvlng  a  pQl. 
Zl  could  be  too  much  for  your  mind  to  handle 
at  one  Ume.  It  could  blow  out  all  the  clrxmlts 
OS  It  did  with  me. 

I  am  too  weak  to  fight — too  proud  to  live 
forever  on  sympathy  of  others. 

AmT. 

We  have  no  real  estimate,  BIr.  Presi- 
dent, of  how  many  young  people  in  this 
Natl0(n  will  go  through,  oi-  are  going 
through  right  nx)w,  Andy's  terrible,  mad 
torture.  We  do  know  that  death  Is  a 
frequent  companion — whether  in  suicide 
or  overdose — of  that  casual  experiment 
which  so  many  of  our  children  may  have 
with  drugs. 

The  stark  truth  Is  that  drug  abuse  has 
reached  for  beyond  the  proportion  of  a 
national  epidemic  In  this  country.  Ihe 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  esti- 
mates that  there  are  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  have  used  marihuana;  100,000 
to  500,000  are  addicted  to  heroin.  Be- 
tween a  quarter  and  a  half  mllUon  have 
abused  depressants,  stimulants,  and  the 
whole  spectrum  of  dangerous  legal  drugs. 

Young  people  account  for  a  large  share 
of  these  numbers,  although  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  how  much.  FBI  crime 
statistics  for  1969  show  that  55  percent 
of  those  arrested  for  narcotic  drug  law 
violations  were  under  31  and  63  percent 
of  the  marihuana  arrests  In  1969  were 
persons  under  21. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  has  Jast  completed  a  compara- 
tive study  of  drug  arrests  throughout  the 
country  over  the  last  decade.  While  adult 
arrests  Increased  nearly  500  percent,  the 
arrests  of  persons  under  IB  have  shot  up 
almost  2,500  percent. 

We  have  never  had.  Mr.  President,  a 
more  urgent  or  alarming  call  to  action. 
And  that  action  must  Include  the  full 


range  of  preventive,  rehabUltative,  and 
control  measures. 

I  am  proposing  today  one  aspect  of  the 
preventive  effort  to  stop  dangerous  ex- 
perimentation before  it  starts.  I  have  In 
mind,  specifically,  drug  abuse  education 
through  the  mass  media  of  radio  and 
television. 

The  tasks  of  drug  education  are  fairly 
clear.  We  must  strip  narcotics  of  their 
Illusive,  murderous  glamor.  We  must  give 
our  young  people  the  ammunition  of  facts 
and  commonsense  to  ward  off  the  peer  or 
pusher  who  might  otherwise  lure  them 
to  tragedy.  Above  all,  we  have  to  help  our 
young  think  for  themselves. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  radio  and  tele- 
X'lsion  can  carry  these  messages  to  most 
people  In  the  least  complicated  manner. 
The  mass  media  reach  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  educated  and  uneducated,  the 
young  and  old  In  a  manner  all  can  under- 
stand. 

For  an  example  of  the  relative  value 
of  such  a  campaign,  we  can  look  at  the 
antlsmoking  commercials. 

In  1967,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  applied  its  fairness  doctrine 
to  cigarette  advertLsing,  requiring  broad- 
casters who  carry  cigarette  advertising  to 
carry  also  antlsmoking  messages.  And 
although  we  cannot  draw  a  definite 
cause-and-eSect  Impact.  It  was  at  this 
very  moment  that  there  began  a  moilted 
decline  In  the  consumption  of  cigarettes. 

Before  1968.  cigarette  consumption  had 
continued  to  Increase  In  the  United 
States  despite  warnings  by  the  Surgeon 
General  about  the  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking  and  despite  the  enactment  of 
legislation  In  1965  requiring  a  health 
warning  to  be  placed  on  all  cigarette 
packages.  But  In  1968 — the  year  after 
the  antlsmoking  messages  started  to  ap- 
pear with  regularity  and  in  Increased 
number  on  television — there  was  a  defi- 
nite decline  in  cigarette  consumption.  In 
1968.  cigarette  consumption  fell  by  3.6 
billion.  In  1969,  Americans  smoked  some 
16.6  billion  fewer  cigarettes  than  the  year 
before.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
these  warnings  were  extremely  effective. 

We  have  the  potential  for  similar  suc- 
cess in  combating  drugs,  'nie  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  promoted  the 
first  advertising  campaign  against  drug 
abuse  in  1968,  which  Included  short 
radio  and  television  spots.  Radio  and  TV 
messages  featured  famous  stars  present- 
ing professional  and,  most  Important, 
balanced  information  on  the  conse- 
quences of  drug  abuse. 

Recently,  the  advertising  program  has 
been  expanded  to  Include  cooperation 
among  the  three  Federal  agencies  most 
directly  concerned  with  drug  abuse — the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Defense 
Department,  each  of  which  contributed 
$50,000  annually  to  the  drive.  The  Ad- 
vertising Council  Is  now  direcUy  afBllated 
with  the  drive  and  has  been  asked  to 
moke  the  anUdrug  campaign  a  priority 
in  1969. 

Again,  It  Is  Impossible  to  even  guess 
how  many  potential  drug  abusers  have 
been  stopped  from  experimentation  thus 
far  by  the  warnings  provided  by  the 
media.  No  doubt  the  number  is  far  less 
than  those  who  have  been  discouraged 
from  smoking  simply  because  antlsmok- 
ing commercials  are  much  more  preva- 
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lent.  Obviously  the  more  exposure  a  sub- 
ject receives,  the  more  people  it  will 
reach,  and  the  more  it  will  affect  Ule 
and  death  decisions  by  young  people. 

By  edict  from  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  ontismoking  com- 
mercials must  occupy  a  station  s  program 
time  approximately  in  balance  with  ciga- 
rette commercials.  This  requirement  falls 
under  the  fairness  doctrine  because  the 
act  of  cigarette  smoking  has  been  shown 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  health, 
and  its  encouragement  merits  a  balanc- 
ing counterarRument. 

Antidrug  abuse  materials  now  fall  im- 
der  the  category  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements. Under  FCC  regulations, 
each  staUon  appb'ing  for  a  license  is 
required  to  state  the  number  of  public 
service  annoimcements  he  proposes  to 
present  during  a  typical  we^.  The  Com- 
mi.wion  does  not  prescribe  a  minimum 
number  of  public  service  announcements. 
Nor  does  the  Commission  require  that 
the  StaUon  declare  on  whose  behalf  these 
annoimcements  are  to  be  presented.  As 
a  result,  there  Is  now  no  requirement  that 
a  sUtlon  carry  an  antidrug  abuse  com- 
mereial  at  all. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  lace. 
Mr.  President,  demands  at  least  a  mini- 
mum requirement. 

I  am  introducUig  a  bUl  today  which 
would  require  the  media  to  devote  an 
equal  amount  of  broadcast  time  to  anti- 
drug abuse  commercials  as  they  have 
been  devoting  to  antlsmoking  commer- 
cials. 

This  would  be  feasible,  Mr  President, 
especially  m  Ught  of  the  banning  of  cig- 
arette commercials  in  January.  At  that 
time,  the  fairness  doctrine  will  no  longer 
applv  to  antismoklng  commercials,  and 
the  prospect  is  that  they  will  be  far  less 
frequent  or  even  dropped  completely. 

The  time  has  come  to  see  that  the 
powerful  and  important  voice  of  the 
media  is  enlisted  Ui  the  national  struggle 
against  drug  abuse. 

We  must  carry  to  all  Americans  the 
poignant  wisdom  of  the  young  man 
whose  death  I  described  at  the  outset  of 
this  address,  "learn  about  yourself  as  you 
live  your  life — do  not  try  to  know  every- 
thing at  once  bv  swallowing  a  pill." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
OoiDWATiRi .  The  blU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4370'  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  m  order  to  re- 
quire licensees  operating  broadcasting 
stations  under  such  act  to  broadcast  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  improper  use  of  drugs.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mobdale,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  235— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  DESIGNATE  THE 
WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  5  TO  OCTO- 
BER  11  AS  A  NATIONAL  WEEK  OP 
PRAYER  FOR  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  starts  on  October  5.  The  Court  has 
before  it  a  number  of  cases  Involving  the 
public   school   systems  throughout   the 


country,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide a  number  of  important  constitu- 
tional questions  regarding  the  duties, 
requirements,  and  obligations  of  citizens 
and  school  officials  with  respect  to  the 
desegregation  of  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  schools  in 
many  areas  of  tlie  United  States — cer- 
tainly in  my  own  section  of  the  country. 
In  Alabama  and  the  South— are  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  crisis  and  uncertainly 
as  a  result  of  unsettled  questions  regard- 
ing the  desegregation  of  such  schools. 
On  Mareh  9.  1970,  the  Chief  JusUce 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Warren  E.  Burger, 
in  the  case  of  Northcrosi  v.  Board  o/ 
Education  o/  Memphis.  397  US.  232.  sug- 
gested that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
failed  to  rule  on  the  following  questions : 
First,  whether,  as  a  constitutiomil  mat- 
ter, any  particular  racial  balance  must 
be  achieved  In  the  schools;  second,  to 
what  extent  school  districts  and  zones 
may  or  must  be  altered  as  a  constitu- 
tional matter;  and,  third,  to  what  extent 
transportation  may  or  must  be  provided 
to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior  hold- 
ings of  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  last  legislative 
day,  Friday.  September  18.  1970.  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the  Reverend 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  in  delivering  the 
opening  prayer,  the  invocation,  had  this 
to  say  in  praying  to  God: 

Give  Tliy  litglier  wisdom  lo  the  President. 
to  the  Congrese.  to  the  Judiciary,  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Oovemment  thot  In  unity  o( 
purpose  the  Nation  may  be  well  served  and 
be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

It  occurs  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  divine  guidance  Is  needed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  could  enlighten  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  reaching  decisions  con- 
sonajot  with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  would  answer  these 
qiiestlons  and  determine  related  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  time-honored  tra- 
dition of  our  Nation  that  our  Presidents 
In  their  Inaugural  addresses  and  other 
great  leaders  on  occasions  of  crisis  in  this 
country  have  called  upon  God  for  guid- 
ance. Solomon,  the  wisest  man  in  history, 
in  his  great  wisdom,  in  his  inspiring 
prayer  for  Israel,  called  upon  God  for 
guidance. 

Our  people  are  accustomed  to  pray 
for  divine  guidance.  They  are  accustomed 
to  pray  for  our  country  and  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Nation's  leaders.  When  we 
go  to  athletic  contests,  go  to  football 
games— certainly.  In  my  section  of  the 
country — the  Invocation  Invariably  calls 
for  divine  guidance  for  the  Nations 
leaders.  We  pray  for  our  leaders  in  our 
homes.  In  our  churches,  at  every  public 
gathering.  We  pray  for  our  Nation's 
leaders  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the 
House  Chamber. 

So  it  occurs  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  we  should  call  for  prayer 
for  the  Supreme  Court  as  It  enters  upon 
the  decision  of  these  matters  that  will 
either  polarize  the  people  of  this  Nation 
or  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  them 
together. 

I  believe  that  President  Eisenhower  at 
one  time  said  that  the  United  States,  the 
Nation,  really  had  its  birth  at  VaDey 


Forge,  because  that  Is  where  the  will  of 
the  Nation,  the  will  of  the  people  In  the 
colonies  in  America,  was  tested  to  the  ex- 
treme. The  picture  of  General  Washing- 
ton kneeling  in  the  snow,  praying  for  di- 
vine guidance,  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

So  it  certainly  Is  not  unusual,  not  out 
of  line  with  American  ideals  and  con- 
cepts, to  pray  for  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  will  introduce  a  Senate  Joint 
resolution  calling  for  the  designating  of 
the  week  of  October  5  through  11  as 
"Week  of  Prayer  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes."  The  resolution 
urges  citizens  to  pray  for  divine  guidance 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  reaching  decisions — not  neces- 
sarily decisions  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  says  they  should  reach, 
not  decisions  that  some  person  from  an- 
other area  of  our  country  says  they 
should  reach,  but  in  reaching  decisions  in 
accordance  with  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  would  point  the  way  to  equitable 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  Nation  regarding 
desegregation  of  schools,  to  the  end  that 
each  schoolchild  in  America  is  given 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  and  an 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good 
education. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 

The  PRESroUJO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  joint  resloutlon  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  refeiTCd:  and, 
without  objection,  the  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution  will  be  prmted  in  the  Recobo. 
The  joint  resolution  <SJ.  Res.  235'  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  S-11. 1970, 
as  "Week  of  Prayer  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,"  Intniduced 
by  Mr.  Alleb,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 
B.J.  Rn.  239 


Whereas  a  new  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  commences  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1970.  at  wlucb  the  Court  wlU  be  called 
on  to  decide  a  number  of  Important  Con- 
stitutional questions  concerning  duties,  re- 
quirements, and  obligations  of  citizens  and 
school  officials  with  respect  to  the  desegre^- 
tlon  of  public  schools;  and 

Whereas  the  public  schools  In  many  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  In  a  deplorable  slate 
of  crisis  and  uncertainty  as  a  result  of  un- 
settled questions  regarding  the  desegregation 
of  such  schools:  and 

Whereas  the  Chief  Justice  of  tbs  umted 
States.  Warren  E.  Burger.  In  the  case  of 
NorthcToss  v.  Board  of  Editcation  of  Mem- 
phis (387  TJS.  133)  decided  March  9.  1B70. 
suggested  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  failed 
to  rule  on  the  following  questions: 

(1)  whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter. 
any  particular  racial  balance  must  tie 
achieved  In  the  schools; 

(2)  to  what  extent  school  districts  and 
zones  may  or  must  be  altered  as  a  constitu- 
tional matter:  end 

(31  and  to  what  extent  transportation 
may  or  must  be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends 
sought  by  prior  holdlr.gs  of  the  Court. 

Whereas  divine  guidance  could  enlighten 
the  Supreme  Court  In  reaching  decisions, 
consonant  with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, sriilch  would  answer  these  ques- 
tions and  determine  related  matters  In  such 
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a  way  as  to  aUevlate  the  problems  m  our  pub- 
lic schools:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  honored  trad  tlon  of 
GUP  Nation  that  our  Presidents  In  tnelr  In- 
augural addresses  and  other  great  leaders  on 
occasloos  of  crisis  have  called  upon  God  for 
guidance,  as  did  Solomon  In  tas  great  wis- 
dom, Ui  his  inspiring  Prayer  tor  Israel;  and 
our  people  are  accustomed  to  pray  for  our 
Country  and  tor  the  Divine  guidance  of  Its 
leaders: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Kep- 
resentatives  of  the  t;n«ed  Stoles  o/  xmertoo 
(n  Con;resi  assembled,  as  follows; 

(1)  That  the  week  of  October  6-11.  1970. 
be  designated  as  "Week  of  Prayer  tor  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States":  and 

(3)  That  citizens  are  urged  to  pray  for 
Divine  guidance  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  n.S.  in  reaching  decisions,  m  accordance 
with  the  US.  Constitution,  which  would 
point  the  way  to  equitable  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
Nation  regarding  desegregation  of  schools  to 
the  end  that  each  schoolchild  In  America 
Is  given  equsl  treatment  under  the  law  and 
an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good 
education. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
pn.iJi 

8.  saao 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Spono),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bujidick) 
were  added  as  cosponaors  of  S.  3220,  to 
protect  a  person's  right  of  privacy  by 
providing  for  the  designation  of  obscene 
or  offensive  mall  matter  by  the  sender 
and  for  the  return  of  such  matter  at  the 
expense  of  the  sender, 
a.  401S 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  MtjaPBY)  introduced  a 
bill,  8.  4015.  which  would  Institute  a 
system  of  survivor's  benefits  available 
to  military  retirees,  enabimg  them  to  pro- 
vide for  the  financial  security  of  their 
survivors  after  they  themselves  pass 
away. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  MimPHT).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of 
S  4015  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKix).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Crskstoh)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pboott)  ,  be 

added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BocGS).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

a.  sisa 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4168.  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  the  Indian  Tnist  Counsel 
Authority. 

8.    43DS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  Senator  Georoe  MmiPHT  Intro- 
duced S.  4208.  the  Family  Physician 
Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Program 
Act,  which  I  cosponsored.  This  proposal 
now  has  the  support  of  at  least  23  Sen- 
ators, Including  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, (Mr.  Pacitwood)  ,  who  has  Indicated 
his  desire  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  Ac- 
CXVI 20«S— Part  24 


cordingly,  on  behalf  of  Senator  MtJSPHT, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  growing 
national  interest  in  S.  4208.  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  General  Practice,  which  has  over 
31.000  phislcian  members,  has  oCBcially 
endorsed  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  Without  objection.  It  Is  ao  or- 
dered.   

SENATE     RESOLUTION     467— RESO- 
LUTION REPORTED  RELATING  TO 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP    SENATE    HEARINOS    ON    NA- 
TIONAL    SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION.  1971 
Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr.  Kenkedy ) .  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  467) :  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

8.  Rm.  487 
Itesolred,  That  there  be  printed  tor  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Its  bearings  of  the  current  Congress  on  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization. 
1971  (8. 8411.  8.  S700) . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SEN'ATX   aESOLtmOW    457 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweikie), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  457.  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
conduct  a  study  and  investigation  con- 
cerning the  shortage  of  coal  existing  In 
the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

ASlXKnKZNT    NO.  SIS 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (8. 4368)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

aSSXXPKXNT   MO.  SST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Maokuson) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Magitosoh,  to  SeoAte  bill 
4358,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

SSSKHOKCirr   NO.  BSS 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  htm,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  4358.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Don  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Recorh  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

aSSXHSMXNT   NO.    S30 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 


to  Senate  bill  4358,  siipra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

HJl.        17550— SOCIAL        SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1970 — AMEND- 

ME3rr 

AscxmicxNT  HO.  ass 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ptaance  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  17550.  the  Social  Security 
Amenilments  of  1970. 

That  bill  contains  many  provisions  de- 
signed to  moderate  and  control  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid—costs  which  will  total  some  (16 
bUUon  In  this  fiscal  year. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee  win 
be  able  to  improve  upon  the  fine  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  areas. 
I  will  submit  today  another  cost-saving 
amendment  which,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  result  in  estimated  savings  of  up- 
wards of  $80  million  a  year  in  medicare 
and  medicaid  drug  costs. 

This  amendment  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Senate  In 
1967.  It  would  provide  a  commonsense 
professional  and  scientific  means  of  as- 
suring that  the  drugs  we  pay  for  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  are  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  proper  patient  care  and 
that  wc  do  not  overpay  for  those  drugs. 

The  amendment  includes  provisions 
which  recognize  and  accommodate  the 
substantive  and  legitimate  needs  of  pa- 
tients, doctors,  pharmacists,  and  drug 
manufacturers.  It  is  not  punitive  legis- 
lation— It  Is  progressive  legislation. 

The  social  security  legislation  we  en- 
acted in  1967  contained  in  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Long  drugs 
amendment  That  report,  dated  January 
10.  1969.  represented  some  18  months  of 
hard  and  compreheru^lve  effort.  In  his 
letter  transmitting  that  report,  the  then- 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  stated : 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  Ooogreel  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  establlBb  coat  and 
charge  ranges  and  limits  ol  Federal  fjarticl- 
patlon  In  reimbursement  tor  drugs  supplied 
In  pragnuns  funded  ondac  tli«  Social  Been- 
rlty  Act. 

That  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Drugs,  printed  as  House  Document  91- 
44,  went  on  to  strongly  endorse  the 
formulary  and  reasonable  cost  range 
provisions  basic  to  my  amendment  and 
stated  that  many  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  would  be  saved  thereby. 

This  proposal  Is  not  a  generic  drugs 
bill.  It  Is  a  bill  designed  to  promote  the 
usage  in  the  medicare  and  meditsald  pro- 
grams of  lower-cost  drug  products  of 
proper  quality,  hovrever,  they  may  be 
named-  Certainly,  the  formulary,  which 
would  be  established  under  the  amend- 
ment, would  include  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  sole-source  drugs — ^that  Is,  those 
which  are  made  by  only  one  manufac- 
turer. In  those  cases,  the  Government 
vrould  be  willing  to  pay  the  manufac- 
turer's brand-name  price. 

We  are  not  talking  about  generic  or 
brand-name  drug  products.  We  are  talk- 
ing   about    using,    wherever    possible. 
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lower-oost  drug  products  of  proper  qual- 
ity under  whatever  label. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  not 
a  pro  forma  expression  of  concern  over 
the  high  cost  of  drugs.  It  represents  a 
detailed  solution  to  a  good  part  of  the 
problem — at  lenst  In  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. The  amendment  was  drafted  with 
extensive  assistance  and  comments  from 
concerned  physicians,  pharmacists  and 
others  including  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarits. 

In  summary,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

First,  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  a 
high-level  and  highly-qualified  nlne- 
memljer  Formulary  Committee — who 
would  be  charged  with  compiling  a  list- 
ing of  drugs — to  be  known  as  the  Formu- 
lary of  the  United  States — eligible  for  re- 
imbursement under  the  various  social  se- 
curity health  care  programs.  The  mem- 
berslxlp  of  the  Formulary  Committee 
would  consist  of  individuals  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  distinction  in  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  and  pharmacology,  with 
a  majority  of  the  memtiers  being  physi- 
cians. Only  two  of  the  nine  members  may 
be  employees  of  the  Ooverrunent;  and  I 
would  anticipate  that  the  Secretary 
would  probably  select  the  Commissioner 
of  Food  anl  Drugs  and  the  Surgeon- 
General  as  the  governmental  members. 

Drugs  are  to  be  primarily  listed  in  the 
Formulary    under   their   established   or 
official   namea — not   under   their    trade 
names.  However,  a  specific  trade-name 
product  could  be  listed  In  the  Formulary 
under  that  name  if  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee found  that  the  product  had  "dis- 
tinct demonstrated  therapeutic  advan- 
tages" over  other  standard  versions  of  the 
same  drug.  If  the  Formulary  Committee 
has  not  included  a  particular  product  by 
trade  name  because  of  the  lack  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  any  superiority  to 
other  products  of  the  same  drug,  a  man- 
ufacturer would  be  at  liberty  to  devel- 
op  and    present   what   he   believed   to 
be  such  evidence  to  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee for  iU  consideration.  The  burden 
of  proof,  and  expense,  would,  of  course, 
be  upon  the  manufacturer  In  such  cases. 
According  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  top  officials  of  the 
official  drugs  compendia — the  VS.  Phar- 
macopoeia and  the  National  Formulary — 
serious  questions  concerning  the  equiva- 
lence of  different  products  of  the  same 
drug  have  been  raised  with  respect  to 
only  a  small  minority  of  drugs.  Where 
this  has  occurred,  the  situation  has  us- 
ually been  corrected  through  changes  In 
compendia  standards  and  requirements 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  possibility 
of  such  situations  occurring — and  It  Is 
equally  foolish  to  exaggerate  the  fre- 
quence of  their  occurrence.  If  and  when 
serious  questions  arise  in  the  case  of  a 
specific  drug  concerning  the  equivalence 
of  different  products  of  that  drug.  It  la  In- 
tended that  the  Formulary  Include  all 
such  products  of  that  drug  which  may  be 
lawfully  sold  until  such  time  as  those 
questions  are  resolved. 


In  connection  with  this  matter  of 
equivalency,  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Task  Force  on  Drugs  stated  in  one  of  Its 
reports: 

Tlie  Task  Force  hu  found,  however,  that 
lack  of  clinical  eqxilvaiency  ajnong  chemical 
equivalents  meeting  all  official  standarda  baa 
been  groasly  exaggerated  aa  a  major  hazard 
to  the  public  health. 

In  quoting  the  above  statement.  Dr. 
Edward  Q.  Feldmann.  director  of  the 
National  Formulary  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences 
said: 

This  major  concluxiou  emanated  from  one 
oC  the  moat  thorough  and  exhaustive  atudlea 
ever  conducted,  under  the  direct  aponsorahlp 
of  the  highest  leveU  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
meot,  in  conaultatlon  with  the  moat  emi- 
nent medical  and  medically  related  authori- 
ties In  the  country. 

Similarly,  where  a  physician  deter- 
mines that  his  patient  needs  a  particular 
drug  or  a  particular  drug  product  which 
is  not  included  In  the  Formulary  or  for 
which  reimbursement  is  otherwise  lim- 
ited, the  Federal  Government  would 
reimburse  in  full  for  his  prescription 
where  it  is  properly  prepared.  Proper 
preparation  of  the  prescription  In  such 
cases  means  that  the  drug  is  described 
in  the  doctors  handwriting  by  its  official 
name  and  the  name  of  its  manufacturer. 
Thus,  the  physician  is  free  to  prescribe 
what  he  wants  immediately  in  situations 
where  he  knows  or  suspects  unusual 
patient  reactions  may  occur. 

The  Formulary  concept  Is  not  a  new 
one.  Many  State  and  local  governments, 
as  well  as  mo5t  accredited  hospitals, 
employ  formularies  in  order  to  assure 
rational  prescribing  and  avoid  unneces- 
.«ry  expense.  In  recognition  of  the  com- 
monsense  already  being  practiced  by  the 
majority  of  hospitals  in  prescribing  and 
dispensing  drugs,  the  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  exempting  hospitals 
with  proper  formulary  systems  from  Its 
limitations. 

Apart  from  cost  savings,  the  Formu- 
lary should  assist  physicians  who  seek 
to  prescribe  rationally,  but  who  are  as- 
saulted from  all  sides  by  what  has  been 
termed  ■Medicine  Avenue  Advertising." 
Our  new  generation  of  physicians  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  problem  and  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  A  report  on  tliis  year's 
convention  of  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association  apjwared  in  the 
July  1970.  issue  of  the  magazine,  Hos- 
pital Practice.  Here  Is  what  our  young 
doctors  think  about  drug  Information 
and  promotion  today: 

In  reterence  committee  bearings  and  pri- 
vate conversations,  student*  showed  in- 
grained distrust  of  pharmaceutical  advertls- 
mg  and  detail  men.  yet  they  admitted  they 
themaelTea  were  not  lufflclently  informed 
to  Judge  manufacturers*  claims. 

With  ft  r«p  on  the  head  to  the  source  of 
one-sixth  of  SAMA'a  revenue,  the  Houce  set 
new  advertising  standards  for  "The  New  Phy- 
sician." demanding  conspicuous  display  of 
the  generic  name  of  each  drug  and  of  its 
chief  hazarda.  It  retiulred  that  all  ada  give 
the  approximate  oost  to  the  patient,  but  on 
being  reminded  later  that  some  state  laws 
would  forbid  this.  It  directed  the  editors  to 
Insert  a  page  listings  suggested  prices  for  all 
medications  advertised  m  a  given  issue.  The 
House  also  voted  against  "Madison  Avenue" 
promotion  at  its  meetings  unless  the  officers 
should  find  "the  participation  to  IM  of  edu- 


cational value  and  not  for  the  promotion  of 
pharmaceuticals." 

Certainly,  the  Formulary  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  on  an  objective  basis  by 
the  most  competent  people,  empowered 
with  access  to  all  Information  available 
to  the  Federal  Government  concerning 
drugs  would  be  an  Invaluable  reference 
tool  for  physicians  in  treating  all  of  their 
patients — not  just  those  on  medicare  and 
medicaid.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  1  think 
part  of  the  fianic  of  the  big  drug  com- 
panies over  this  amendment  Is  that  they 
fear  this  Formulary  would  encourage  and 
assist  doctors  in  more  rational  and  less- 
costly  prescribing  for  all  Americans. 

The  Formulary  Committee  would  be 
charged  with  selecting  tha-se  drugs  nec- 
essary for  proper  patient  care — regard- 
less of  price.  The  committee  would  not 
concern  Itself  with  cost — Its  concern 
would  relate  solely  to  the  professional  and 
scientific  aspects  of  drug  selection. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  responsibility,  under  the  amend- 
ment, of  establishing  reasonable  cost 
ranges  for  those  drugs  listed  in  the 
Formulary  Committee.  Contrary  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  this  proce- 
dure does  not  involve  "price  flidng"  of 
drugs.  Prices  are  established  by  the 
manufacturers  and  the  Secretary  would 
look  to  those  established  prices  and  select 
from  them  in  determining  the  reasonable 
range  of  prices  charged  by  different 
manufacturers  of  the  same  drug.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  Secretary  cannot  tell 
any  manufacturer  what  to  charge  for  his 
drug  product.  That  would  still  be  a  matter 
of  the  raanulactiu-er's  costs,  competition, 
and  conscience. 

The  Secretary's  responsibility  would  be 
to  exclude  from  the  reasonable  cost 
range  overpriced  products  of  a  given 
drug  where  lower  priced  products  of  that 
same  drug  are  generally  available  and  of 
proper  quality.  He  selects,  just  as  any 
prudent  buyer  does,  from  the  price  tags 
placed  on  those  drug  products  by  each 
producer.  He  does  not  put  the  tags  on 
the  products. 

For  example,  prednisone  of  proper 
quality  might  be  generally  available  from 
10  different  manufacturers  who  sell  it  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $12  per  100, 
Five  of  those  may  sell  their  products  at 
S2.50  per  100  or  less.  The  Secretary  might 
then  decide  that  the  maximum  in  the 
reasonable  cost  range  for  prednisone 
should  be  $2.50.  Thus,  the  acquisition  cost 
of  prednisone  reimbursable  imder  the 
Federal  programs  could  not  be  greater 
than  $2.50  plus  the  reasonable  cost,  pro- 
fessional fee,  or  reasonable  charge  of  the 
dispenser  of  the  drug. 

Now,  If  a  State  wanted  to  cover  the 
higher  priced  prednisone  under  its  med- 
icaid plan,  it  would  be  privileged  to  do  so. 
but  Federal  matching  fimds  would  be 
available  only  up  to  the  first  $2.50  of 
acquisition  cost. 

Again,  the  manufacturer  of  the  $12 
prednisone  is  at  liberty  to  prove  to  the 
professional  satisfaction  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  that  his  product  Is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  the  other  predni- 
sones, and  if  he  were  successful,  the  $12 
price  would  be  fully  matched  with  Ped- 
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eral  funds.  Or,  If  a  doctor  were  persuaded 
that  It  was  desirable  for  his  patient  to 
have  the  $12  product,  he  could  write  his 
medicare  prescription  out  for  prednisone 
and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
that  [mrticular  product;  and  again,  the 
whole  $12  price  would  be  fully  matched 
with  Federal  funds. 

Under  the  amendment.  In  establish- 
ing the  reasonable  cost  ranges  the  Sec- 
tary would  take  into  account  differences 
in  prices  charged  by  manufacturers  to 
different  types  and  sizes  of  dispensers  in 
different  geographic  areas.  All  of  this 
goes  to  the  cost  of  the  drug  to  the  dis- 
penser. As  far  as  the  price  to  the  patient 
is  concerned,  the  amendment  permits 
the  pharmacy  to  adjust  the  acquisition 
cost  upward  through  means  of  either  a 
reasonable  professional  fee  or  a  reason- 
able charge.  Tlic  latter  two  methods  pre- 
vail In  pharmacies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  acquisition  cost  plus  profes- 
sional fee  or  charge  could  not  exceed  the 
pharmacy's  usual  and  customary  charge 
to  the  general  public  for  the  same 
prescription. 

The  1967  drugs  amendment  limited  re- 
imbursement to  acquisition  cost  plus  a 
professional  fee.  While  I  still  believe  that 
the  professional  fee  approach — where  the 
pharmacy  received  a  fixed  amoimt  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  of  the  product— Is  an 
excellent  means  of  removing  any  incen- 
tive to  dispense  higher  cost  drugs.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  majority  of  pharmacies 
still  employ  the  markup  method.  The 
principal  change  from  the  1967  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  expanding  the  method 
of  reimbursing  pharmacies  to  Include 
reasonable  charges  or  markups.  I  am 
confident  that  pharmacies  which  charge 
on  a  markup  basis  will  dispense  the  ap- 
propriate drug  product  and  not  seek  to 
maximize  prescription  cost  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government.  Officials  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
have  assured  me  that  retail  pharmacy 
will  function  Just  as  responsibly  with  a 
reasonable  charge  method  of  payment  as 
they  would  with  professional  fees.  This 
change  is  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  lflS7  amendment  and  the  pro- 
posal I  offer  today.  The  amendment  con- 
tains additionnl  minor  changes  mainly 
of  e  clarifying  and  teclinical  nature  de- 
signed to  make  Its  Intent  tmamblguous. 

Drug  manufeclurera  and  processors 
are  now  required  to  register  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Under 
the  amendment,  those  registered  would 
be  required  to  place  their  names  and  reg- 
istration numbers  on  each  package  of 
their  prescription  drug  products.  Where  a 
registered  firm  was  foimd  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  be  producing 
or  handling  substandard  drugs,  it  would 
be  prohibited  from  placing  its  registra- 
tion number  and  name  on  the  package  of 
the  substandard  product.  No  medicare  or 
medicaid  payments  could  be  made  for 
any  drug  product  which  did  not  be&r 
the  names  and  registration  numbers  of 
those  concerned  with  its  production  and 
packaging.  The  pharmacist  would  have 
only  to  check  the  drug  package  for  the 
names  and  registration  numbers  in  or- 
der to  determine  that  the  product  had 
bsen  manufactured  In  accordance  with 
official  standards. 


/J 


The  registration  approach  has  been  re- 
peatedly endorsed  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  as  a  vital 
aid  to  informed  drugs  purchasing  and 
dispensing.  Some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  requirement  of  Informed  labeling 
were  well  stated  In  an  editorial  by  Dr. 
George  P.  Provost  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Hospital  Pharmacy.  That 
editorial  said: 

We  support  the  proposal  tb&t  package  la- 
bels of  drug  products  show  the  actual  man- 
ufacturer and  hlB  lot  Dumbar  .  .  .  Bealdea  tbe 
fact  that  the  pharmacist  should  know  exact- 
ly whose  product  he  Is  dispensing,  such  a 
practice  would  truly  bo  revealing.  We  would 
discover  that  many  products  mdxkcted  by 
Gome  of  tbe  largest  and  best  known  pbaxma- 
ceutlcal  firnu  are  actually  manufactured  by 
private-label  houses.  Some  of  these  prtvaia 
label  companies  market  products  under  their 
own  label,  and  the  quality  of  these  products 
hns  often  been  questioned  because  of  their 
source  or  their  lack  of  a  well-known  trade 
Dame.  The  large  firms,  although  they  aiay 
have  developed  and  tested  the  product,  are 
thus  acting  as  repackaging  houses  for  the 
If^sser-known  firm's  material. 

Based  upon  past  experience,  we  may 
anticipate  rather  aggressive  attempts  by 
the  big  drug  companies  to  defeat  this 
vitally  important  and  needed  amend- 
ment. Hopefully,  this  time  the  com- 
panies will  confine  themselves  to  the 
merits  of  my  amendment.  Pre\iously. 
cne  of  the  largest  drug  companies  af- 
ronted  the  mtegrlty  of  the  Senate  by 
ordering  investigators  to  look  into  the 
private  affairs  of  a  Finance  Committee 
staff  member  who  had  been  working  on 
drug  matters  at  my  direction.  After 
their  Etupidity  was  uncovered,  the  com- 
pany tendered  a  complete  letter  of 
apology  to  the  Senate  employee.  Addi- 
tionally, they  made  a  substantial  finan- 
cial settlement— $10.000— which  the 
Finance  Committee  staff  man  directed 
his  attorney  to  donate  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Children's  Hospital. 

Hopefully,  for  the  sake  of  the  respon- 
sible dmg  companies,  they  will  not  at- 
tempt such  irrrsponsible  behavior  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  tlie  text  cf  the  amendment, 
which  I  now  submit  to  H.R.  17550.  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
HrcoRD. 

The  PRESIorNG  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Eacleton).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  and  will  be  appropri- 
ately referred  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  L<fuis4ana. 

The  amendment  (No.  929)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Amekdhcnt  No.  939 

On  page  158  after  line  10.  insert  the  f<^low- 
ing  new  title: 
TITLB  IV. — QUALtTT  AND  COST  CONTROL 

STANDARDS  FOR  DRUOS 

QUAIJTT  AND  COST  COKT«OL  FOB  DKUfB  PATASLC 

FKOM  nDEKAL  rUVtDS 

Ssc.  401 .  ntle  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ImmMUately  btiow 
tbe  heading  of  such  UUe  the  following  part: 
"Past  A — S£isceixaneoos"  and  by  adding  «t 
the  end  of  such  title  the  foUowlng  o«w  part: 

"Pajit  B — QnALrrY  akb  Co«t  Contvoi  foa 
Datrcs  Patablx  F^om  Fdekal  PtTima 

"Sec.  IISO.  (a)(1)  There  Ijs  hereby  estab- 
llahed,    wlthm    the   Department   of   Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Pcnaulary  Com- 
mittee, a  maj<»1ty  of  whose  members  shall 
be  physlcUns  and  which  shall  consist  of  two 
olTlclala  of  such  Department  designated  txy 
the  Secretary,  and  of  seven  individuals  (Hot 
otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
tlie  Federal  Government)  who  axe  of  recog- 
nised profeeslonal  standing  and  distinction 
in  tbe  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  and 
pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  provlflons  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  goverrUn^  appolntmenta 
In  the  competitive  service.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  elected,  from  the 
appointed  members  thereof,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  one  y«ar, 
but  the  same  person  may  bold  such  olBo« 
for  any  number  of  terms. 

"(2)  Bach  appointed  member  of  the  For- 
mulary ComoUttee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  hit 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  oSizc  of  the  members  first 
talcing  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appotntment, 
ona  at  the  end  of  the  flnt  year,  one  at  tbe 
end  of  the  seoond  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
you-,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  f^u, 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  servo  continuously 
for  more  than  two  terms. 

"  (b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formulary 
Committee,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on 
business  of  the  CammitLe«,  ahall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  but  not  exoeedUig  »IO0  per  day, 
Including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  tbeir  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
BS  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Ooveroment 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(Ct(U  The  Formulary  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  etigage  such  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  shaU.  in  addlUon, 
make  available  to  the  Formulary  Committee 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
a.^ce  as  the  Formulary  Committee  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions. 

•'(3)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  such  office  Gpace,  ma- 
terlalB.  and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
lu  functions. 

"poaMtnjuiT  or  the  vtittto  states 

"Sec.  1131.  (a)(1)  The  Formulary  Com- 
mit* ee  shall  compUe,  publlEii.  and  maka 
available  a  Formulary  of  the  United  States 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referr«d  to  as  the 
'Formulary' ) . 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  rh&ll  pe- 
riodically revise  the  Formulary  and  the  list- 
ing of  drugs  BO  as  to  maintain  curre:icy  In 
the  contents  thereof. 

"{b)(l)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
fijphabetlcally  arranged  lasting,  by  «tab- 
llshed  name,  of  those  drugs  which  the  For- 
mulary Committee  fltds  are  necessary  for 
recipients  of  aid,  aalftance.  benefits,  or  eerv- 
Icea  under  the  several  programs  operated  or 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  to  be  expended.  The  Formu- 
lary Committee  fhaU  exclude  from  the  For- 
mulary any  drugs  which  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee determines  are  net  necessary  for 
proper  patient  care,  takln  g  into  account 
other  drugs  that  are  arallable  from  tbe 
Formulary. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Comnuttee  may  also 
Include  In  the  Formulary,  either  as  a  sep- 
arate part  (or  parts)  thereof  or  as  a  sup- 
plement (or  supplements)  thereto,  any  or  all 
of  the  followlrtg  information: 
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"(A)  A  supplemenul  list  or  llstt,  amngBd 
by  diagnostic.  prophylMtlc.  therapeutic,  or 

other  clas&lflcatious.  of  the  drugs  included 
In  Uie  Itsung  relerred  to  in  paragraph  (I). 
"(B)  The  prc^rietary  namee  under  which 
a  drug  listed  la  the  Formulary  by  established 
name  to  *old.  aad  the  names  of  each  sup- 
plier (as  manufacturer  or  dUtrlbutor)  of 
the  final  dosage  form  of  such  a  listed  drug 
who  has  been  certified  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistratiou  as 
producing  or  dlsuibuting  such  drug  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
(where  applicable)  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

"(C)  Preecrtblng  InformaUon  (including 
condlUoos  of  use  required  In  the  Interest  of 
raUonal  drug  therapy)  which  will  promote 
the  eafe  and  effective  use.  under  professional 
•upervlslon,  of  the  drugs  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (I).  ., 

"(D)  The  guide  or  guides  aa  to  reasonable 
covt  ranges  issued  pursuant  to  section  1133. 
"(E)  A  prom^lnent  statement  that  payment 
from  Federal  Funds  Is  restricted  to  a  rea- 
sonable acquisition  cost  range  established  by 
ttw  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  part,  for  a 
drug  listed  in  the  Formulfixy  to  eetabllsh- 
manta  dispensing  drugs  plus  the  re^eoaable 
fees,  or  co6U.  or  charges  of  such  estabUsh- 
menu  for  dispensing  such  drug,  unless  the 
prsscrtber.  in  his  order,  has  specifically  des- 
ignated A  drug  by  Its  establlRhed  name  to- 
gethff  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  final  dosage  form  thereof. 

"(F)  Any  other  Information  which  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Formulary  Commlttae 
would  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"Id  In  considering  whether  (under  the 
authority  Contained  In  subeection  (b))  a 
particular  drug  shall  be  Included  In  the 
Formulary,  the  Formulary  Committee  la  au- 
thortzed  to  obtain  (upon  request  thsrefor) 
any  record  pertaining  to  the  characteristics 
of  such  drug  which  Is  avMUble  to  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  ^ideral  Government,  and.  as  a  cc>ndltlon 
01  such  inclusion,  to  require  suppliers  of 
drags  to  ma^e  available  to  the  Committee  In- 
formation (including  Information  to  be  ob- 
tained through  testing)  relating  to  such 
drug.  If  any  such  record  or  Information  (or 
any  information  contained  In  such  record)  Is 
of  a  confidential  nature,  the  Pormtilary 
Committee  shall  exercAse  utmost  care  In  pre- 
jcrvlng  the  confidentiality  of  such  record 
or  information  and  shall  limit  its  usage 
thereof  to  the  proper  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority. 

•■(d)(1)  The  Formulary  Committ«e  shall 
establish  auch  procedurw.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  propriety  ol  the  in- 
clusion or  excmslon.  in  the  Formulary,  of 
any  drug,  including  such  data  and  testing 
as  It  may  require  of  a  proponent  of  the  list- 
ing of  a  drug  in  the  Pormulary. 

—  (3)  The  Ponnulary  Committee,  prior  to 
maUng  a  final  determlnataon  to  remove 
from  listing  in  the  Formulary  any  drug 
which  would  otherwise  be  Included  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  afford  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  to  any  person  engaged  In  manufactur- 
ing, ^eparlng.  propagating,  compounding,  or 
prooessing  such  product  who  shows  reason- 
able ground  for  such  a  hearing.  Any  person 
adversely  affected  by  the  final  decision  of  tlje 
Formulary  C^ommlttee  may  obtain  judicial 
rwlew  in  accordanos  with  the  procedures 
specified  In  secOon  606(h)  of  the  Feder»l 
Food.  Drug,  and  OosmeUc  Afit. 

"(3»Any  person  engaged  In  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compotindlng, 
or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Included  In  the 
Formulary  which  auch  person  believes  to 
poMess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug 
to  he  Included  in  the  Formulary  pursuant  to 
subsection    (b).  may  petition  for  Inclusion 


of  such  drug  and.  If  such  petition  is  denied 
by  the  Formulary  Committee,  shall,  upon  re- 
quest therefor,  showing  reasonable  grounds 
for  a  hearing,  be  afforded  a  hearing  on  the 
matter.  The  final  decision  of  the  Formulary 
Committee  shall,  if  adverse  to  such  person. 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  section  506 
Ih)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

"Sic.  1132.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'qualified  drug*  means  a  drug — 

"(a)  which  (I)  is  listed  In  the  Formulary, 
or  (3)  Is  furnished  to  a  patient  by  a  hospital 
which  (A)  Is  accredited  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association,  and  (B) 
utilizes  a  formulary  system  established  by  a 
pharmacy  and  therapeutics  committee  (or 
equivalent  committee)  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  such  commission  or 
association,  or  (3)  Is  a  prescription  legend 
drug  prescribed  in  the  handwriting  of  a  law- 
ful prescnber  by  Its  established  name  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  final  dosage  form  thereof,  and 

"(b)  the  label  on  the  package  or  container 
from  or  in  which  such  drug  is  dispensed  In 
final  dosage  form  bears.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  the  registration 
number  (assigned  under  section  810(e)  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
of  the  person  or  establishment  which  manu- 
factured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  such  drug  in  such  form  and.  if 
different,  also  the  registrsUon  number  (so 
assigned)  of  the  final  packager  of  such  drug. 

"BCAfiONABUt    ACgtnSmOW    COST    RANGB 

•Sec  1133.  (a)  (11  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  publish  (and  periodically  revise 
so  as  to  keep  current )  a  guK^^or  guides  show- 
ing the  reasonable  acquisition  cost  range  (to 
establishments  dispensing  drugs)  of  each 
qualified  drug  listed  in  the  pormulary  and 
the  names  of  the  suppliers  of  the  products 
upon  irtilch  the  cost  range  for  a  qualified 
drug  18  based.  If  the  sources  from  which  such 
a  drug  is  available  charge  different  prices 
therefor  to  different  classes  or  types  of  dis- 
pensers, the  Secretary  may.  In  establishing 
the  reasonable  acquisition  cost  range  for  any 
drug,  establish  such  a  range  for  each  class  or 
type  of  dispenser  of  such  drug. 

"(2)  (A)  The  reasonable  acquisition  cost 
range  of  any  particular  drug  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  or  amounts  at  which  such 
drug  is  generally  available  for  sale  (to  es- 
tablishments dispensing  drugs)  in  a  given 
strength  c*  dosage  form:  "id  la  «iy  *^*** 
In  which  a  drug  Is  so  available  and  so  sold 
by  more  than  one  supplier,  the  Secretary 
shall  exclude,  in  determining  such  coat  rtnge. 
the  amounU  for  such  drugs  of  such  sup- 
pliers ss  are  sold  at  price*  which  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  the  amounts  for  the  lowest 
or  lower  cost  drugs  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  of  proper  quality  and  which 
are  generally  available.  U  a  particular  drug 
In  the  Formulary  is  available  from  more 
than  one  suppUer.  and  such  drug  a*  avaU- 
able  from  one  supplier  possesses  distinct 
therapeutic  advantages  (as  determined  by 
the  Formulary  Committee  on  the  basis  of  its 
scientific  and  professional  appraisal  of  in- 
formation available  to  K.  Including  informa- 
tion and  other  evidence  furnished  to  It  by 
the  supplier  of  such  drug),  then  the  reason- 
able acquisition  cost  of  such  supplier's  drug 
shaU  be  the  price  at  which  !t  Is  generaUy 
avaUabie  to,  establlahments  dlspenaing 
drugs. 

"(3)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable  acquisition  cost  range 
for  any  drug)  the  various  sources  from 
which  the  varying  prices  at  which  such  drug 
la  genially  avaUable,  there  shall  not  t>e  tak- 
en Into  account  the  price  of  any  drug  which 
does  not  meet  the  condlUons  set  forth  In 
SAcUon  113a(b). 


"BSASONABUE  CBASOS  lOB  DSCCB 

"Ssc.  1134.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  "reasonable  charge'  means  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'•  ( 1 )  When  used  with  respect  to  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug,  such  term  means  the  lesser 


of 

••(A)(1)  those  charges  for  a  quaUfied 
drug  which  do  not  exceed  the  cost  (which 
may  be  based  upon  the  approximate  or  aver- 
age cost  of  such  drugs  to  comparable  dispens- 
ers of  comparable  size  and  purchasing  ca- 
pacity in  a  given  geographic  area)  to  the  dis- 
penser of  the  drug  dispen-sed  snd  which.  In 
the  case  of  a  drug  described  In  section  1133 
(a)  (1)  or  (2),  are  within  the  reasonable 
acquisition  cost  range  established  pursuant 
to  secUon  1133.  plus  (U)  the  reasonable 
fee,  or  reasonable  cost,  or  reasonable  charge 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 

"(B)  the  usual  or  customary  charge  at 
which  the  dispenser  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  the  public. 

"(S)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scribed non-legend  drug,  such  term  means 
those  charges  which  do  not  exceed  the  usual 
or  customary  price  at  which  the  dispenser 
offers  or  sells  the  product  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, plus  a  reasonable  billing  allowance. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  appropriate 
consultation  with  private  organizations  rep- 
resenting those  who  render  pharmaceutical 
services  and  governmental  agencies  affected, 
establish  criteria  for  determining  (1)  the 
reasonable  fees,  or  costs,  or  charges  of  the 
dispenser  for  dispensing  such  drug  and  (3) 
reasonable  billing  allowances  for  prescribed 
non-legend  drugs  dispensed. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determine* 
that,  In  a  particular  Sute  or  other  geo- 
graphic area,  the  price  at  which  a  particular 
drug  is  generally  available  to  dispensers  of 
such  drug  varies  substantially  from  the  price 
at  which  such  drug  is  usually  sold  to  dis- 
pensers in  other  areas,  he  may  make  appro- 
prlat«  adjustments  in  the  reasonable  acquisi- 
tion cost  range  for  such  drug  with  req>ect 
to  such  area. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  supplier  or  dispenser 
of  any  drug  from  charging  less  than  the  rea- 
sonable acquisition  cost  or  reasonable  charge. 
"DxriNrrioNs 
"a«c.  1136.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)   The   term   'drug'   means   a   "drug'   s» 
defined  in  section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,   and   CoameUc   Act    (Including    those 
specified  in  section  381  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act). 

"(3)  The  term  'established  name'  with  re- 
spect to  a  drug  means  its  'established  name' 
as  defined  In  section  603(e)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  ■prescription  legend  drug' 
means  a  drug  described  In  section  603(b)  (1) 
(A).  (B).or  (C)  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'prescribed  nonlegend  drug" 
means  a  drug  which  la  not  a  prescription  leg- 
end drug  but  is  dispensed  upon  prescrlpuon 
of  a  practitioner  licensed  by  law  to  prescribe 
or  administer  such  drug. 

"lhotstions  on  rxDeaAL  uiASiLrrT  rox 

CBASOKS  or  psovmEXS  or  sxaviccs 
"Sk.  1136.  Any  dispenser  of  drugs  whose 
services  ( Including  the  cost  of  the  drug  sup- 
plied) are  reimbursable  under  any  title  of 
this  Act  on  the  basis  of  'reasonsble  cost' 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  fee  or 
reasonsble  charge  or  billing  allowance  as  de- 
termined pursuant  to  this  part;  nor  shaU 
such  fee.  charge,  or  billing  allowance  be  pay- 
able under  any  such  title  with  respect  to  any 
drug  that  can  (as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations)  be  self-admlnlatered,  la 
furnished  ss  an  Incident  to  a  physician's  pro- 
fessional service,  snd  la  of  a  kind  commonly 
furnished  In  physicians'  oflJcea  and  common- 
ly either  rendered  without  charge  or  Included 
In  the  physicians'  bills." 
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UMITATIONB   ON    rCDESAI.   FtHAlfCXAL   LZABXUTT 
tTNIUa    BCKDICAL    ZNStraANO    AND    AaBZSTAMCB 

paoomAMB 

Sxc.  462.  (a)  EffecUve  wth  respect  to  ex- 
penditures made  after  June  30,  1873.  section 
1003  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
vlslocs  of  this  section,  in  determining  (for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a))  the  sn:io\mts 
expended  as  medical  aaslstance  by  a  State 
under  lis  State  plan  approved  imdsr  this 
title,  there  shall  not  be  counted  (1)  so 
much  of  the  cost  of  any  drug  as  ezoeeds  the 
reasonable  charge  for  such  drug  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1134.  or  (3)  any  part 
of  the  cost  at  such  drug  If  such  drug  is  not 
a  qualified  drug  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1133." 

<  b )  With  respect  to  services  furnished  after 
June  30,  1973,  secUon  1881  (v)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subseotlooi.  If  any  services  pro- 
vided under  this  title  Include  the  furnish- 
ing of  any  drug  or  biological  to  an  Individ- 
ual, there  shall  not  be  counted  In  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  such  services — 

"(A)  so  much  of  tbe  cost  of  such  drug  or 
biological  as  exceeds  the  reasonable  charge 
therefor  as  determined  under  section  1 134,  or 

"(B)  any  part  of  the  cost  of  such  drug  or 
biological  If  It  U  not  a  qusiified  drug  as  de- 
termined under  section  1133." 

ASSIGNMKNT      OF      BEGIOTaATION 

PKUG  pBoorcTS — vaa  or  such  num 

DSUG   LAVXL 

Assignment  of  Registration  Numbers 
Sec.  403.   (a)    Section  610(e)    of  the  Fed- 
eral   Food,    Drug,    and    CoenuUc    Act    Is 
ameruled  to  read  ss  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  a  registra- 
tion number  to  every  person  or  establish- 
ment, registered  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, that  manufacturea,  prepares,  propa- 
gates, compounds,  or  proceseee  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug  or  drugs  in  final  dosage 
form,  or  that  (If  different)  Is  the  fin&l  pack- 
ager ( as  defined  by  regulation )  of  such 
drug  or  drugs  In  such  form,  and  he  may  ss- 
algn  a  registration  number  to  any  other  per- 
■on  or  establishment  so  registered." 
tJtSKL  DncLosunc  or  Bkoistbation  NiniBn — 
When  Rxquirsd  or  P&ohisitsd 
(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  610  and  before  section 
8U  the  following  new  section: 

"PLACKMKNT  OF  SMUSTaATION  HUUBU  ON  OSCQ 

UiBEi. — WHEN  BJEqtrnLED  OS  psoKzarrsD 
"Ssc.  601  A.   (a)   Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  — 

'•(1)  every  person  who  owns  or  operates 
an  estAbliahment  registered  under  section 
610,  In  which  Is  oi&nufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed,  in 
final  dosage  form,  a  drug  or  drugs  intended 
for  use  by  man,  shall.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  cause  the  registration  number 
assigned  to  such  person  or  establishment 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  such  section 
and  the  complete  name  of  such  person  or 
establishment  to  be  placed  on  the  label  of 
each  piickage  or  container  containing  any 
such  drug  so  manufactured,  prepared,  props- 
gated,  compounded,  or  processed,  In  such  es- 
tabllshDwnt,  and 

"(3)  unless  the  establishment  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (I)  Is  also  the  final  packager 
(as  defined  by  regulation)  of  such  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug  or  drugs  in  such  form,  the 
person  who  owns  or  operates  the  establish- 
ment which  is  such  final  packager  shall 
cause  to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  each  final 
jMCkage  or  container  of  auch  drug  so  pack- 
■ged  both  the  complete  name  and  registra- 


tion number  (assigned  pursuant  to  section 
510(e))  of  such  person  or  final  packaging 
establishment  and  the  name  and  registration 
number  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) . 

"(b)  Any  other  person  owning  or  operating 
an  establishment  having  a  registration  num- 
ber assigned  pursuant  to  section  610  may, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  or  by  regulation,  place  such  registration 
number  on  packages  of  drugs  of  which  it  Is 
a  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor. 
"ProhlbtUon  Against  Placing  of  Registration 

Number  on  Packages  of  Drugs  Made  During 

Period  of  Law  VlolaUon 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  has.  by  order, 
determined  that  a  drug  that  is  Intended  for 
use  by  man  and  that  Is  being  manufactured. 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  person  to  whom,  or  in  an  establish- 
ment to  which,  a  registration  number  has 
been  assigned  pursuant  to  section  &10(e). 
Is  not  In  conformity  with  applicable  law. 
the  registration  number  assigned  to  such 
person  or  to  such  establishment  (as  may  be 
specified  In  such  order)  may  not,  after  the 
Secretary  has  served  notice  of  such  order  (or 
If  the  order  specifies  a  later  effective  date, 
then  such  date)  and  while  such  order  ts  In 
effect,  be  placed,  by  anyone  having  notice 
of  such  order,  on  the  label  of  any  package 
of  such  drug  manufactured,  prepared,  prop- 
agated, compounded,  or  processed  by  such 
person  or  In  such  establishment.  The  Secre- 
tary's order  sh&.ll  set  forth  the  respeote  In 
which  he  has  determined  that  such  drug  Is 
not  In  conformity  with  applicable  law. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
drug  shall,  with  respect  to  any  person  or 
establishment  referred  to  in  an  order  pur- 
suant to  such  paragraph,  be  deemed  not  to  be 
in  conformity  with  applicable  law  if  such 
drug  <A)  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  or 
(B)  is  a  new  drug  with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  not  in  effect  an  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication filed  pursuant  to  section  &06(b)  of 
this  Act  or  which  is  not  In  conformity  with 
such  apprm-ed  application,  or  (O)  is  a  drug 
with  respect  to  which  occurs  an  act  or  omis- 
sion (attributable  to  such  person  or  estah- 
lUhment  or  to  any  person  In  his  employ  or 
under  his  control)  that  is  prohibited  by  sec- 
Uon 301(e),  (f),  (1).  (o),  (q),  or  (s)  of  this 
Act.  or  (D)  Is  a  product  referred  to  in  section 
351  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  and  (1) 
falls  to  meet  a  standard  relating  thereto  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  that  section,  or  (U)  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  not  in  effect  a  re- 
quired license  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  or 
(lU)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  subeection  (b)  or  (o)  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Notice  of  the  Secretary's  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  served 
by  telecommunication,  or  In  the  manner 
specified  In  section  506(g).  upon  the  person 
registered  under  section  610  and  referred  to 
In  such  order,  and  thereupon  such  person 
snd  all  other  persons  In  such  person's  em- 
ploy or  under  his  con&ol  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  notice  of  such  order  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  an 
order  issued  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  a  drug  when  he  Is  satis- 
fied thst  the  conditions  or  practices  giving 
rise  to  such  drug's  not  being  in  oonformlty 
with  applicable  law  no  longer  obtain. 

"(6)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  may.  at  any  time  while  such  order 
Is  in  effect,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  peti- 
tion to  modify,  revoke,  or  terminate  such 
order.  The  Secretary,  prior  to  msking  a  final 
decision  on  such  petition,  shall  afford  to  the 
petitioner,  upon  a  showing  of  reasonable 
grounds  therefor,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  matter.  When  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  the  public  In- 
terest will  not  be  Jeopardised  thereby  be  may 


stay  the  effectlvenesa  of  his  order  pending 
his  final  decision  on  such  petition.  The  peti- 
tioner. If  adversely  affected  by  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary,  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  thereof  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures specified  In  section  606(h). 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  cause  such  In- 
spections to  be  made  of  the  establishments 
of  persons  registered  as  producers  of  drugs 
under  section  610.  and  such  samples  of  drugs 
to  be  obtained  from  such  persons  and  estab- 
lishments and  analyzed,  and  employ  such 
other  tests  and  procedures,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine,  on  a  current  basis,  wheth- 
er any  drug  being  manufactured,  preparvd. 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  by 
any  such  person  or  establishment  for  use  by 
man  Is  not  in  conformity  with  applicable 
law  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 
In  conducting  such  inspections  (or  any  in- 
vestigation or  other  proceeding  related  ther^ 
to)  the  Secretary  nuiy  exercise  any  author- 
ity conferred  upon  him  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  Inspections  and  other  proce- 
dures for  the  enforcement  of  section  510." 

(c)  Section  301  of  stich  Aot  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(r)  The  placing,  or  permitting  to  be 
placed,  on  the  label  of  any  package  con- 
taining any  drxig  a  registration  number  in 
violation  of  secUon  &10A.(c). 

"(s)  (1)  The  failure  to  place  on  the  label 
of  a  drug  package  a  registraUon  number  or 
other  Information  required  to  be  placed 
thereon  by  section  510A(a). 

"(3)  The  labeUng  of  any  drug  In  such 
manner  as  to  indicate  or  imply,  contrary  to 
fact,  that  the  label  of  any  package  of  B\ioh 
drugs  fjonforma  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  (or 
both)  of  section  610A(a)  (when  read  without 
regaitl  to  the  exception  preceding  such  para- 
graphs) ." 

(d)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  Unmedl- 
ately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1) :  "or  by  secUon  6iQA". 

(e)  SecUon  &03ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  "labeling 
or  packaging  requirement  of  this  Act":  ", 
except  any  applicable  raqulrement  of  sec- 
tion 610A(ft).". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  or  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


THE  ORIGINAL  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weat  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Thursday.  September  17. 
the  Dominion-News  of  MorganU>wn, 
W.  Va..  pabtished  an  excellent  article 
on  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  well -researched  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ray  Martixi,  associate  editor 
of  the  Domirdon-News,  and  not  only 
relates  the  history  of  the  Constitutloa. 
but  also  tells  of  Its  great  significance  In 
molding  our  counti7. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcle  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^        .,  , 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows; 

SIGNKD      183     Y»AM     AOO     TODAT    AT     PHILA- 

nsiPHiA:     OuontAx,    CowarrruTiOH     Cues 
Arm  Months  or  dkbat« 

(By  R*yM»rtlni 
11  wfts  183  years  ftgo  today  thai  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  of  the  Unlt«l  States  of 
America  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  Uie 
men  who  fashioned  the  document  arter 
months  of  debate  at  PhUadelphla. 

How  did  this  document  come  Into 
exlsteDce?  __,      . 

on  June  11,  1776.  the  Congreaa  resolved 
that  a  commtttee  should  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  articles  of  contederatlon  between 
the  Colonies.  A  plan  proposed  by  John 
Dlcklnscn  or  Delaware  formed  the  basis  of 
the  articles  as  proposed  to  Congress  and. 
after  some  debate  and  a  few  changes,  adopted 
Nov.  15,  1777.  Representatives  of  the  several 
states  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
during  1778  and   1779. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  took 
effect  March  1.  1781,  constituted  the  first 
effort  of  Americans  to  solve  what  has  been 
termed  the  problem  of  Imperial  order. 

A  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  sur- 
rounded the  document  following  lu  ratifica- 
tion. The  Inability  of  the  government  of  the 
Confederation  to  conclude  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  the  mounting 
financial  and  currency  dUBcultlea.  and  the 
apparent  impoMlbUlty  of  amending  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  by  ordmary  proc- 
esses, all  led  to  a  demand  for  a  drastic  re- 
vision of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Immediate  impulse  for  action  which 
eventually  led  to  the  Constitution  came 
from  a  group  of  men  who  wished  to  open 
up  navigation  on  the  Potomac  River. 

In  1785  George  Washington  InvlWd  the 
commissioners  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  meet  at  Mount  Vernon  and  discuss  the 
problems  of  communication  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  These  commissioners 
drew  up  reaolutlona  asking  the  cooperaUon 
of  Pennsylvama  in  the  project- 
Acting  upon  this  suggestion.  James 
Madison  pushed  through  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature a  resolution  appointing  a  commission 
to  meet  with  other  commissioners  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  state  of  the  union. 
Delegations  representing  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  Vtr- 
glnla  assembled  at  Annapolis.  Md..  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  1786.  Representatives 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Islaztd  snd  North  Carolina  never  attended 
the  Annapolis  meeUng.  Pour  States.  Con- 
necticut. Maryland,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  did  not  appoint  delegat«s  to  the 
session. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Its  deliberations  on 
Sept.  14.  1786.  the  Anna.poUs  Convention 
sent  Its  recommendation  to  Congress, 
whic^  on  Feb.  31.  1787,  adopted  a  resolution 
that  "It  Is  expedient  that  on  the  second 
Monday  In  May  next  s  convention  of  dele- 
gates who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the 
several  states  be  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
sole  and  expreas  purpose  of  revising  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation." 

A  Quorum,  however,  did  not  assemble  at 
Philadelphia  until  May  25.  when  the  con- 
venUon  proceeded  to  organlae.  It  contlD- 
ued  U5  work  throughout  the  Eummer  f^f 
1787  and  on  Sept.  15  agreed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  reported  from  the  Cummltlee  en 
Style.  On  6ept.  17  the  Constitution  was 
signed  and  submitted  to  Congress. 

By  resolution  of  Sept.  M.  Congresa  sub- 
mitted the  Constitution  to  the  several 
states.  By  June  ai.  1788.  nine  sUtes  had 
ratified  the  Constitution:  Rhode  Island,  the 


Uit  'it  the  13  statM  to  ratify,  acted  on  May  29, 
1790. 

Congress  by  resolution  of  Sept.  13.  1788, 
fixed  the  date  for  the  election  of  a  president 
and  the  organization  of  the  new  government 
under  the  Constitution. 

And  thtis  the  document  which  begins  with 
theee  famUlar  words  began  to  guide  the 
destmy  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Its  people : 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  esUbllsh 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranqulUty,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  proroot*  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ocdaln 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Thanks  to  the  notes  kept  by  MaJ  William 
Pierce  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  Congress  and 
a  delegate  to  the  1787  convention,  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  obeervatlons  in  a  pwaonal 
sense  about  the  men  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  only  state  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Philadelphia  convention  In 
1787. 

Ten  delegates  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive states  never  Attended  the  sessions,  in- 
cluding Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia. 

The  completed  ConsUtutlon  was  signed  by 
39  delegates  and  16  who  had  participated  in 
the  deliberations  did  not  sign  the  document 
before   Its   txananlttal  to   the   Congresa. 

Delegauons  from  throe  states— Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware  and  South  Carolina— had 
100  per  cent  representation  at  the  signing  ot 
the  Constitution. 

The  membership  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1767  came  from  aU  walks  of 
life.  The  abi&ence  of  a  so-called  "generation 
gap"  probably  played  an  important  role  In 
drafting  a  document  which  has  served  per- 
sons of  all  agM  well  in  that  It  U  living 
document  through  lia  amendment  provl- 
alons. 

The  youngest  delegate  at  PhUadelphla  was 
34-ye«r-old  Charles  Plnckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  senior  delegate,  from  the  standpoint 
of  age,  was  Pennsylvania's  Ben  Franklin  at 
83.  who  was  described  as  having  the  mental 
ftgUlty  of  a  25-year-old. 

Other  delegatea  ranged  In  age  from  80  to 
60.  Eighteen  of  the  representatives  were  be- 
tween 36  and  40  years  of  age.  Sixteen  of 
them  were  In  the  30  to  35  category.  Eight 
were  between  41  and  60  and  a  similar  num- 
ber In  the  51  to  60  grouping. 

The  ages  of  two  of  the  delegates  attending 
the  1787  parley  were  not  known  to  Major 
Pierce,  when  he  compiled  his  personal  vi- 
gnettes of  the  various  reprosentaUvaa  at 
Philadelphia. 

Durmg  the  diacuaslons  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  there  had  been 
many  differences,  many  debat*8,  many  divi- 
sions. But  the  one  that  struck  deepest,  and 
came  closer  than  any  other  to  defeating  the 
convention  and  the  Constitution,  was  the 
struggle  between  the  small  and  the  large 
states,  the  slave  states  and  the  free  states 
over  representation  in  Congresa. 

The  Constitution,  ns  adopted,  gave  each 
state  two  senators  and  one  representative 
for  every  30.000  people,  as  determined  by 
a  decennial  census  In  determming  the  num- 
ber of  people  In  each  state  all  "free  persons" 
were  counted,  plus  "three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons."  except  Indians  not  taxed.  Congress 
was  granted  the  power  to  apportion  "direct 
taxes"  among  the  states  on  the  same  basis. 
And  all  bills  "for  raising  revenue"  had  to 
originate  in  the  House.  This  Is  what  has  be- 
come known  in  the  annals  of  our  history  as 
"The  Great  Compromise." 

The  United  States  Senate  was  conceived 
as  a  curb  on  the  House.  George  Washington 
suggested  the  analogy  of  drinking  coffee: 
"We  pour  legislation  into  the  senatorial 
saucer  to  cool  It." 
The  slave  states  of  the  South  got  ibelr 


slaves  counted  In  the  census,  with  the  reault 
that  five  free  persona  in  Virginia,  aa  an  ex- 
ample, had  aa  much  power  In  choosing  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Houae  as  seven  persona  In 
New  Tork. 

Equal  representation  of  each  state  In  the 
Senate  reassured  the  small  states  and  gave 
the  North  ths  balance  of  power  In  that 
chamber. 

The  power  of  the  House  to  originate  rev- 
enue hUls  put  "the  purse  strings*  in  the 
bands  of  the  people. 

'The  Great  Compromise"  was  accepted  by 
a  vote  of  B-to-4,  with  Massachusetts  being 
divided  If  It  had  faUed.  the  Constitution  in 
all  likelihood  would  have  failed,  too. 

Luther  Martin.  Maryland's  f-rst  attorney 
general  and  a  convention  del^ate,  ot)eerTed: 
"We  were  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  scarce 
held  together  by  the  strength  of  a  hair." 

Referring  to  slavery.  John  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina  said:  "The  people  of  the 
stites  will  never  be  such  fools  as  to  give  up 
BO  Important  an  interest," 

The  occasion  for  Rutledge's  pronounce- 
ment was  a  motion  by  the  34-year.old  Martin 
to  give  Congress  the  power  to  tax  or  prohibit 
the  Importation  of  slaves. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  quesUon  of  slavery 
had  already  entered  the  debates.  The  South 
had  got  lU  voting  strength  Increased  In  the 
House  by  including  three-fifths  of  the  slaves 
in  the  census.  That  was  a  political  issue. 
The  Martin  motion  Introduced  a  moral  one. 
The  convention  delegates  did  not  line  up 
on  a  sectional  basis.  George  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia denounced  "this  infernal  traffic"  in 
Blaves  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut 
thought  the  "morality  or  wisdom  of  slavery" 
was  a  question  for  the  states. 

The  weight  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
venUon  was  on  the  side  of  avoiding  the 
moral  issue.  Many  of  the  delegates  at  PhU- 
adelphla knew  that  If  Luther  Martin's  mo- 
tion was  pressed,  some  of  the  South  would 
be  permanently  alienated. 

Thus,  another  compromise  was  bom.  It 
was  proposed  that  Congress  could  not  pro- 
hibit the  slave  trade  prior  to  1808  but 
that  It  could  place  a  tax.  nxft  exceedmg  •lO 
each  tm  slaves  Imported.  North  and  South 
united  to  adopt  this  provision,  the  four 
middle  states  (New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia)  voting  no. 

Virginias  George  Mason  later  revealed 
what  had  happened.  A  few  southern  statea 
made  a  bargain  with  New  England:  If  New 
England  avoided  the  slavery  lasue.  the 
South  would  vote  down  the  proposal  to  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of 
Congress  to  make  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
Although  everyone  knew  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
word  "slaves"  was  sedulously  avoided.  It 
does  not  appear  In  the  Constitution,  for,  aa 
Luther  Martin  commented.  Its  use  might  be 
"odious  to  the  ears  of  Americans." 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
or  engrossed  version  of  the  Constitution  at 
Philadelphia  on  Sept.  1878.  the  foUowing 
words  written  by  Ben  PrankUn  were  read  to 
the  delegates  by  James  WUson,  a  fellow  rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania: 

"\  confess  that  there  are  several  parta 
of  this  Constitution  which  I  do  not  at  pres- 
ent approve,  I  am  not  sure  I  aheU  never 
approve  them:  Por  having  lived  long,  I  have 
experienced  many  instanoes  of  being  obliged 
by  better  information,  or  fuller  considera- 
tion, to  change  opinions  even  on  Important 
eubjecta.  which  I  once  thought  right,  but 
found  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  therefore  that 
the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt 
my  own  judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect 
to  the  Judgment  of  others. 

"Most  men  Indeed  aa  well  as  most  sects  in 
religion,  think  themselves  in  poeseselon  of 
all  truth,  and  that  wherever  others  differ 
from  them  It  Is  so  far  error.  Steele,  a  Prot- 
estant In  a  dedication,  tells  the  Pope,  that 
the   only   difference  between  our  churches 
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in  their  opinions  of  the  certainty  of  their 
doctrines  Is,  the  Church  of  Home  is  in- 
fallible and  the  Church  of  England  is  never 
In  the  wrong.  But  though  many  private 
persons  think  almost  as  highly  of  their  own 
InfaUlbllUy  as  of  that  of  their  sect,  few  ex- 
press It  so  naiuraUy  as  a  certain  French 
lady,  who  in  a  dlapute  with  her  sister,  said, 
'I  don't  know  how  It  happens.  Sister,  but  I 
meet  with  no  body  but  myself,  that's  always 
in  the  right.' 

"In  theae  senuments.  Sir.  I  agree  to  this 
Constitution  with  aU  Its  fauiu.  U  they  are 
such;  because  I  think  a  general  government 
necessary  for  us,  and  there  Is  no  form  of 
government  but  what  may  be  a  bleeslng  to 
the  people  If  well  administered,  and  believe 
farther  that  this  Is  likely  to  be  weU  ad- 
ministered for  a  course  of  years,  and  can 
only  end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have 
done  before  It.  when  the  people  shall  become 
so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  govern- 
ment, being  ircapable  of  any  other.  I  doubt 
loo  whether  any  other  convention  we  can 
obtam,  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  Con- 
stitution. For  when  you  assemble  a  number 
of  men  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  Joint 
wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those 
men.  all  their  prejudices,  their  pasalons, 
their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  Interests, 
and  their  selfish  views.  From  such  an  as- 
sembly can  a  perfect  production  be  expected? 
It  therefore  astonishes  me,  Sir,  to  find  this 
system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as 
It  does;  and  I  think  it  wUl  astonish  our 
enemies,  who  are  waiting  with  confidence 
to  hear  that  our  councils  are  confounded  like 
those  of  the  Builders  of  Babel:  and  that  our 
slates  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only 
to  meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
one  another's  throats. 

"Thus  I  consent.  Sir.  to  this  Constitution 
because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  not  sure,  that  It  Is  not  the  best.  The 
oipinions  I  have  had  of  Its  errors.  I  aacrlfice 
to  the  public  good.  I  have  never  whl^ered  a 
syllable  of  them  abroad.  Wlthm  these  walls 
they  were  born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  If 
everyone  of  us  in  returning  to  our  constitu- 
ents were  to  report  the  objections  he  has  had 
to  It.  and  endeavor  to  gadn  partisans  In  sup- 
port of  them,  we  might  prevent  Its  being 
generally  received,  and  thereby  lose  all  the 
salutary  effects  and  great  advantages  result- 
ing naturally  in  our  favor  among  foreign 
nations  as  well  as  among  ourselves,  from  our 
real  or  apparent  unanimity.  Much  of  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  any  government  In 
procuring  and  securing  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple, depends,  on  opinion,  on  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  goodness  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  or  Its 
governors. 

"I  hope  therefore  that  for  our  own  sakes 
as  a  part  of  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of 
posterity,  we  Ehall  act  heartily  and  unan- 
imously In  recommending  this  Constitution 
(If  approved  by  Congresa  and  confirmed  by 
the  conventions)  wherever  our  influence  may 
extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and 
endeavors  to  the  means  of  having  It  weU  ad- 
ministered. 

"On  the  whole,  Sir,  I  can  not  help  express- 
ing a  wish  that  every  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion who  may  still  have  objections  to  It, 
would  wtT^  me.  on  this  oocaAlon  doubt  a  little 
of  his  own  InfalllbUlty,  and  to  make  mani- 
fest our  unanimity,  put  his  name  to  this  m- 
etnunent."  said  the  Frankl'n  address  which 
was  addressed  to  the  pre5Jdlng  officer  of  the 
convention.  George  Washinpton. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adcp'ed  and 
ratified  It  provided  that  the  senators  from 
each  Hta"*  would  be  elected  by  the  leglsla- 
ttirea  of  the  several  states.  This  was  done 
within  the  framework  of  a  c:>mpromlse  which 
erpresced  the  belief  that  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  federal  government  representing 
states  instead  of  people  could  bring  about  a 
defeat  of  the  ConstituUon.  Also.  It  was  said 
that  direct  elecrion  lut  the  entire  Oongreoa 


would  be  conferring  too  m\JK:h  freedom  on 
the  people  at  one  time. 

The  practice  of  the  selection  of  U.8.  sen- 
ators by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
continued  until  the  ratification  of  the  17th 
Amendment  on  May  31,  1913.  which  gave 
this  power  to  the  pec^le  themselves. 

As  the  nation  celebrates  the  183d  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution, the  Senate  is  debating  an  amendment 
which  would  aboliah  the  Electoral  OoUege 
and  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  by  the  voters. 

As  the  debate  got  under  way,  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  new  Constitution  for  the  "United 
Republics  of  America."  with  six  branches  of 
government  and  a  Prfsident  limited  to  a 
single  nine-year  term  was  unveiled  by  Bex- 
ford  Guy  TugweU,  a  member  of  the  so-called 
"bralntrust"  in  President  Franklin  D.  Booee- 
velt's  admlnlatration. 

The  TugweU  document,  described  aa  the 
37th  draft  of  a  stUl  unfinished  project,  mp- 
peared  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Center  maga- 
Bine,  published  in  SanU  Barbara.  Call!.,  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Xn- 
Btitutlons. 

The  TugweU  propoaal  provides  for  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President,  but  It  goes  far 
beyond  that  In  Its  redesign  of  the  American 
govenmient. 

Among  the  changes  recommended : 

Abolition  of  existing  states  and  substitu- 
tion of  no  more  than  30  "republics."  each 
of  which  would  have  at  least  five  per  cent  of 
the  national  population. 

Create  three  additional  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government — an  electoral  branch  to 
administer  elections  and  set  regulations  for 
political  parties,  a  planning  branch  to  de- 
velop long-term  budgets  and  goals,  and  a 
regulatory  branch,  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  administrative  agencies. 

Finance  all  political  activity  from  a  one 
per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge  and  forbid 
personal  ezpenditxures  by  any  candidate. 

Give  the  President  a  single  nine-year  term, 
but  provide  for  a  new  election  If  60  per  cent 
of  the  voters  rejected  his  leadership  after 
three  years  In  office. 

Create  Jobs  for  two  vice  presldenu,  elected 
cm  the  same  slate  aa  the  President,  one  to 
handle  foreign,  financial  and  mUltary  affairs 
and  the  other  internal  affalra.  The  President 
would  assign  the  duties  and  determine  which 
man  would  be  his  successor  In  the  event  of 
death. 

Make  the  Senate  an  appoInUve  body,  with 
lifetime  tenure,  aimUar  to  the  British  House 
of  Lords. 

Elect  members  of  the  House  for  three-year 
terms,  with  300  chosen  from  election  dis- 
tricts and  100  elected  by  the  nation -at-large. 

Eslabllah  a  National  Watchkeeper.  elected 
by  the  Senate,  to  oversee  the  "adequacy, 
competence  and  Integrity  of  government 
agencies." 

Have  the  Chief  Justice  (renamed  the  Prin- 
cipal Juatloe)  nominated  by  other  sitting 
Judges,  not  the  President,  and  give  blm  an 
appointment  for  12  years.  During  his  term, 
he  would  appoint  aU  lesser  Judges. 

Require  the  high  court,  on  a  constitutional 
question,  to  "return  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives statutes  It  cannot  construe."  Only 
If  the  Houae  failed  to  resolve  the  question 
within  90  days  could  the  court  make  Ita  own 
Judgment.  The  Senate  could  override  deci- 
sions of  the  court. 

Create  a  series  of  citizens'  duties,  parallel- 
ing the  guarantees  of  Individual  rlghta  car- 
ried over  from  the  present  Constitution.  For 
example,  the  article  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
expression,  movement  and  communication 
Bsvit  "the  exercise  of  the  rights  may  not 
diminish  the  rights  of  others  or  of  the 
republic* 

Abandon  trial  by  Jury. 

The  Tugwell  plan  falls  to  take  into  account 
one  of  the  major  protilema  prevalent  In  the 


nation— that  Is  the  strengthening  of  insU- 
tutions  of  local  goveiiunent,  which  la  closest 
to  the  people. 

The  Constitution  which  the  Poundmg 
Fathers  gave  us  reflected  their  fear  of  a  pow- 
erful executive  and  their  reliance  on  stau 
government. 

since  Its  adoption,  the  Coostltulloa  baa 
been  amended  on  several  occasions.  The  ray 
process  of  amendment  makfii  it  almost  Im- 
po&slble  to  advance  any  proposal  that  Is  not 
part  of  the  political  consensus  of  the  time. 

This  process  of  amendment  stands  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  exercise  in  cons ututlon -mak- 
ing brought  forth  by  Tugwell  and  associates 
in  California.  The  efforts  can  and  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  thought  but  the  Tugwell 
constitution — born  in  the  Isolation  of  an 
acadenalc  laboratory  cannot  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  present  Constitution  as 
amended,  which  la  the  product  of  the  caul- 
dron of  political  contention. 


CULEBRA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi(3ent,  naval 
shelling  of  the  small.  Inhabited  island  of 
Culebra,  a  municipality  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  presents  this  body 
with  a  grave  responsibility.  Many  Sena- 
tors have  already  concerned  themselves 
with  this  problem. 

The  issue  is  simple.  The  Navy  should 
cease  conducting  Its  training  with  live 
ordnance  on  or  near  this  populated 
island.  This  is  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  Navy  as  It  is  for  the  harassed  resi- 
dents of  Culebra.  I  am  advised  that  un- 
inhabited sites  are  available  which  would 
permit  superior,  more  realistic  training. 
Furthermore,  regardless  of  any  safety 
records  or  precautions,  the  continued 
shelling  of  Culebra  represents  a  risk  of 
fatal  accident  to  Innocent  civilians. 

I  am  informed,  moreover,  that  all 
Puerto  Rico  feels  very  strongly  that  the 
Navy  should  cease  its  firing  on  Culebra 
and  its  nearby  keys.  This  fact  alone  is  a 
very  compelling  argument,  since  our 
warm  and  special  relations  with  the 
Commonwealth  are  involved.  And.  be- 
yond this,  our  image  in  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  is  also  involved.  Considerable 
damage  could  be  suffered  by  this  coun- 
try and  by  the  Navy  if  an  accident  should 
now  occur  after  this  issue  has  been 
thoroughly  aired  here  and  abroad. 

The  Senate  has  been  stirred  by  the 
situation  of  the  Culebrans,  and  it  is  tUse 
for  the  Navy  to  respond.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  >Mr.  Jack- 
sow)  is  attempting  to  persuade  the  Navy 
to  do  80.  I  am  hopeful  that  his  efforts  In 
committee  will  succeed.  But,  I  wish  to 
make  It  clear  that  if  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  reached  before  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  comes  to  a 
vote,  I  shall  support  the  Goodell-Cran- 
ston  amendment  to  cut  off  further  fund- 
ing for  this  continued  shelling. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted recently  to  announce  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  I  introduced 
to  permit  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools  is  now  cosponsored  by  a  total  of 
25  U.S.  Senators.  On  the  basis  of  this 
overwhelming  ground  swell  of  support 
evidenced  by  these  cosponsorshlps,  I  have 
again  asked  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
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(Mr  B*-»H),  chainnan  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  ConstituUonal  Amend- 
menti.  to  conduct  hearings  this  year  on 
this  most  important  legUlaUon. 

The  people  ol  my  Commonwealth  oi 
Pennsylvania  have  been  especially  out- 
spoken on  this  issue.  They  have  peU- 
Uoned  the  courts  for  years,  and,  despite 
setbacks  there,  have  In  some  communi- 
ties recently  reinstltuted  voluntary 
prayer.  In  at  least  one  school,  the  exer- 
cise centers  on  the  dally  prayer  from  the 
CoNGiussioNAi.  KicoBD.  a  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  we,  as  national  leaders  In 
Congress,  begin  each  daUy  session  with 
the  opportunity  for  prayer.  It  Is  this 
same  opportunity  for  prayer  which  my 
resolution  would  make  available  to  others, 
particularly  to  the  NaUons  schoolchU- 
dren  who  otherwise  are  denied  a  pnv- 
Uege  we  in  Congress  take  for  granted. 

I  pomt  with  pride  to  two  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  support  that  this  legisla- 
Uon  lias.  Over  400  residents  of  BuUer 
County  came  forth  to  sign  peUUons  in 
support  of  my  amendment  at  the  Butler 
County  Pair.  At  the  Westmoreland 
County  Pair,  over  700  persons  came  for- 
ward to  evidence  their  support. 

I  believe  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  sute.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  separa- 
tion of  children  from  the  opportunity  for 
prayer  or  meditaUon.  I  believe  that  pub- 
Uc  hearings,  including  atlenUon  to  the 
voluntary  nature  of  this  amendment, 
could  do  much  finally  to  resolve  this 
question,  and  I  again  urge  hearings  for 
tblB  purpose. 
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SENATOR        BENNETT        ANSWERS 
AMERICAN     HOSPITAL     ASSOCIA- 
TION   OBJECTIONS    TO    PROPES- 
BIONAL  STANDARDS  REVIEW  OR- 
GANIZATION PROPOSAL 
Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,     the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BncNirri  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate  today  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family.  In  his  absence. 
Senator  B««kxtt  has  asked  me  to  place 
In  the  CoNGHEssioNAi.  Rfcord  his  state- 
ment responding  to  the  American  Hospl- 
Ul  Association's   objections  to  Senator 
BTSJTt-ns  proposal  establishing  a  Pro- 
fesstonal  Standards  Review  Organization 
which  U  currenUy  undergomg  hearings 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BnnrETT's  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoBD,  as  follows: 

STATMttKT   BT   StSATOB    BBKNtTT 

Mr.  Bmsrerr.  Mr.  Prasldent,  on  Augu«  20, 
I  Bubmltted  »n  amendmfDt  to  H.R.  17550. 
designed  to  establUb  profeeslomU  mechn- 
niimK  for  the  rtvlew  of  hosplt»l,  midicBl  and 
ot^er  typM  of  trnltb  cue  coTered  under  the 
Medicare  and  MwUcaia  progrims. 

The  amendment  would  establish  Profes- 
elonal  standards  Review  Organizations  ot 
proper  size  (probably  a  minimum  of  300 
phvslclans)  and  competence  to  assur«  that 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay  only  tor  medi- 
cally-necessary servlcej  proTlded  m  aooord- 
ance  with  professional  atandarda  and  that 
physicians  are  encouraged  to  use,  where  ^- 
propnate.  less  costly  alternative  sites  ind 
modes  of  treatment. 


I  describe  the  amendment  In  detail  In  my 
remarlts  on  August  20  when  it  was  submitted, 
and  included  in  the  Record  the  tent  ol  the 
amendment,  as  well  aa  a  secllon-by-secuon 
summary  of  its  provisions.  I  urge  Senators 
to  review  the  Record  for  that  day  ahd  see 
the  amendment  from  my  perspective.  It  is 
an  imporwut  amendment.  It  offers  a  means 
of  controlling  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs 
by  placing  physicians  In  command  of  suD- 
stanttally  all  utiuiatlon  review  functions. 

This  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  me.  In- 
oamuch  as  u  Is  the  physician  who  orders  or 
provide*  virtually  all  health  care  services 
tendered  to  the  Ul  and  InBrm.  He  Is  the  one 
best  able  to  review  the  health  services  or- 
dered by  other  physicians,  and  he  Is  Uie 
one  most  qualUled  to  determine  when  serv- 
ices, such  aa  hoapltal  stays,  are  no  lonpr 
needed,  or  which  semoes  can  be  provided 
equaUy  aa  well  on  an  out-patient  bsau  at 

lower  cost.  ,    . 

ntUlaatlon  review  today— aa  carried  on 
largely  by  ho.pllal»-ls  a  dismal  faUure 
Healings  before  the  Committee  on  Chance 
and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid attest  to  Its  faUure  The  report  of  the 
Stan  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance  on  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  program  chronicles 
the  falUngs  of  utlllzaUon  review  as  It  has  de- 
veloped m  the  hospitals.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  staff  report: 

•■The  detailed  Information  which  the  stan 
has  collected  and  developed  mdlcates  clear- 
ly that  the  utilization  review  requirements 
have,  generally  speaking,  been  of  a  token  na- 
ture and  Ineffective  aa  a  curb  to  unnec»sary 
use  of  Institutional  care  and  services,  ntui- 
eatlon  review  In  medicare  can  be  character- 
Ued  as  more  form  than  substance.  The  pres- 
ent situation  has  ben  aptly  described  by  a 
State  medical  society  In  these  words:  'Where 
hospital  beds  are  In  short  supply,  utUlzatlon 
review  is  fuUy  effective.  Where  there  is  no 
pressure  on  the  hosplUl  beds,  utllliatwn  re- 
view Is  less  Intense  and  often  token.' 

At  another  point,  the  staB  report  notes 
a  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  survey 
which  shows  that  in  lBe«,  ten  percent  of  hos- 
pitals surveyed  were  not  conducting  a  re- 
view of  eltended  stay  cases  and  that  47  per- 
cent were  not  reviewing  any  admissions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  eicerpt 
to  which  I  refer  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 


XrTII.EATIOK  RkVIEW  PUUtS  I.SSnTT.I  lONORDJ 
BT    iNSTmJTIONa 

Tlie  requirement  for  a  utillaation  review 
mechanUm  Is  one  of  several  which  a  hospital 
or  eitended  care  faculty  must  meet  In  order 
to  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the  medicare 
program.  Each  Institution  must  have  a  writ- 
ten utilization  review  plan  and  copies  of  that 
plan  are  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State  health  agencies  l  which  perform  certifi- 
cation functions  for  the  program)  and  by  the 
Intermediaries.  But  whether  the  terms  of  the 
plan  are  atuaUy  being  carried  out  la  qtUte 
another  matter  and  that  Is  the  teat  the  law 
requires  to  be  met.  In  actual  fact,  many 
State  health  agencies  (and  intermediaries) 
know  that  utilization  review  plans  are  not 
being  fo'lowed.  but  they  take  no  action  to 
remove  certification  or  to  require  that  the 
plan  be  properly  Implemented.  Baaed  on  a 
sample  of  hospitals  taken  In  the  middle  ot 
1968.  the  Social  Security  Administration 
found:  ^     ^ 

1.  10  percent  of  the  hospitals  not  conduct- 
ing a  review  ot  eitended  stay  cases. 

2.  47  percent  of  hospitals  were  not  review- 
ing any  admissions  (a  basic  statutory  re- 
quirement) . 

3.  43  percent  ot  hospitals  did  not  even 
maintain  an  abstract  ot  the  medical  record 
or  other  summary  form  whach  could  provide 
a  basis  tor  evaluating  utuizatlon  by  diagnosis 
or  other  common  factor. 


In  one  State,  the  health  agency  ^ohl"^^ 
a  detailed  program  review  In  November  1088. 
Their  nndlngs  were  that  half  ot  the  hospltj^ 
and  all  ot  the  estended  care  tacUliles  tailed 
to  perform  any  sample  reviews  ot  cases  whlim 
were  not  In  the  long-stay  category  (a  statu- 

"oiiy'l^nt'y  did  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration conduct  a  nationwide  sample 
study  of  utilization  review  plans  In  ex- 
tended care  laclUtles  The  results  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  indications  are  that  failure  to 
comply  with  the  statutory  utulzatlon  review 
requirement,  will  be  found  on  an  evm 
p-ealer  scale  In  ECTs  than  the  demonstrated 
poor  compliance  In  hospitals. 

The  long  delay  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration m  seeking  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent ot  compuance  and  application  of  thwe 
vital  provisions  ol  the  law  may  very  well  be 
a  prime  factor  in  the  much-hlgber-than 
anticipated  utulzatlon  ot  ever-moie-cosuy 
Institutional  care  and  services. 

The  staff  recommends  that  the  Social  at- 
curlty  Administration  and  State  health  agen- 
cies increase  their  educational  and  enlorce- 
ment  efforu  to  assure  that  hospitals  and  ex- 
tended care  facilities  have  operatmg  and  el- 
tecllve  utilization  review  plans.  Combined 
with  a  tightening  ot  the  regulations  related 
to  utlllzitlon  review  plans  such  actWty 
Should  help  reduce  the  case-load  and  lOTrer 

the  costs  ot  the  P"*'""-  «,"^"°m  i^e 
congressional  objectives  eaUbllshed   In  the 

"'iS^'^'n^.  Mr.  Pr«-"i«°»'  utilization 
review  la  a  statutory  requirement  for  In- 
sotutlons  participating  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  the  widespread  laxity  among  In- 
Jiltutlons  in  setting  up  effective  ""1^"°° 
review  procedures  has  contributed  mightily 
to  the  flnandal  crisis  facing  Medicare  today 
The  Committee  on  Finance  was  advised  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Ea"'*.'°°  "^ 
welfare  that  Medicare  Is  confronted  w"h  a 
4218  bUllon  actuarial  deficit  Much  of  this 
deficit  could  have  been  avoided  If  utUlza- 
uon  review  had  been  vigorously  punued 
from  the  beginning.  Unfortunately.  It  wm 

°°lt  Is  my  belief  that  organized  medicine  can 
Blve  Medicare  more  effective  review  than  » 
has  received  up  to  now.  enabling  this  maj« 
health  program  to  more  efficiently  meet  m 
oommltment  to  the  aged  ciuzens  of  Am«i». 
1  tlUnk  we  owe  our  taxpayers— who,  ^ter  au. 
must  bear  the  bulk  ot  Medicare  costs— Uie 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  program  dj- 
U^rs  the  highest  quality  care  *»  ""P^; 
vide  but  that  It  does  so  in  an  atmosphwe 
where  excessive  ser^lces-euch  as  overlong 
hospital  stays— and  unneeded  »>■'?="'" 
weeded  out  and  not  paid  for  by  the  program. 
Against  this  background.  I  beUeve  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  American  Ho^l- 
tal  Association  has  directed  a  letter-wrlling 
campaign  to  defeat  my  amendment  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  mem- 
ber hospitals,  the  Association  presents  a  dis- 
torted appraisal  of  my  amendment. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  It  haa  mlaln- 
tormed  Its  members-although  I  "^'^^, 
no  misrepresentation  was  Intended— about 
amendments  In  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  recall  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  wUl  also,  the  charge  they  led  In  1987 
to  upset  a  health  faculty  planning  amend- 
ment In  the  social  security  bUl  ot  that  year 
Which  the  committee  had  1"«  ^.'f'^Srn^ 
They  mlsrted  the  amendment,  Md  therriore 
foiled  to  note  that  we  had  so  modified  It  that 
they  no  longer  had  real  cause  for  alarm. 

We  retained  that  amendment  In  the  Ben- 
ate,  despite  their  opposition,  but  we  lost  It 
in  the  conference  because  ot  their  oPP"i"°"; 
I  recall  this  bit  of  hutory  simply  to  note  that 
the  Sodal  security  bUl  passed  by  the  House 
this  year  contains  the  same  sort  of  planmng 
amendment  the  3enat.e  passed  1"  1987--^th 
one  big  difference:  This  year  the  Hospital 
Association  Indicated  general  ""PP°"^,.'f ' 
provision.  I  feel  confident  that  the  hospltala 
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would  have  supported  the  Senate  version  in 
1967  it  they  had  been  ftUly— and  fairly— 
Informed  about  It. 

SimUarly.  I  beUeve  It  they  were  fully  and 
fairly  mformed  about  my  Professional  stand- 
ards Review  Organization  amendment,  they 
would  find  little  cause  tor  alarm.  Patients 
who  need  bospltallaatlon  will  get  It  under 
my  amendemnt  Just  as  surely  as  they  get  It 
today  But  hospitals  no  longer  would  be  per- 
mitted to  bill  Medicare  tor  paUenta  who  do 
not  need  hospltaUzatlon.  or  for  patients  who 
safely  may  be  discharged  from  the  hoepltal 
sooner  than  they  leave  today.  That,  along 
with  asaurmg  proper  care.  Is  the  purpose  ot 
utUlzaUon  review.  Yet.  today  it  functions 
only  spasmodlcaUy  and  sporadically:  and  In 
some  instances,  appears  to  place  the  financial 
Interests  ot  medical  care  instltuUons  above 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  who  support  the 
program  and  the  aged  patlenU  hospitalized 
under  it  by  keeping  their  otherwise  empty 
beds  flUed— at  Medicare  expense. 

The  American  Hospital  AssoclaUon  appears 
bsnt  on  defeating  my  amendment.  In  the 
loUowlng  paragraphs.  I  shaU  explore  the 
arguments  they  make  against  my  amend- 
ment and  show  how  they  have  misunderstood 
Its  provisions.  But  first.  I  want  to  comment 
on  the  last  paragraph  of  their  letter  directed 
to  their  member  hospltala.  It  reads: 

•■Ws  hope  we  can  defeat  this  legislation  if 
you  express  your  views  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  But  U  we  do.  we  must  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  sure  our  own  volun- 
tary uUllzaUon  review  mechanisms  work! 
Let's  be  sure  we  are  giving  our  patlenU 
optimal  quality  care,  neither  over-utlllzlng 
nor  under-utlllzlng  our  facilities,  voluntnnly 
keeping  our  pricing  mechanisms  under  con- 
trol using  less  expensive  out-patient,  am- 
buUtory.  or  home  care  programs  whenever 
possible.  In  this  way,  we  wul  be  sure  that 
we  give  our  patients  more  for  their  hesltn 
doUarr 

I  appuud  this  expression  ot  concern  over 
the  very  problem  with  which  my  amendment 
is  concerned.  But  it  la  four  years  too  late, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  utulzatlon  review 
as  we  have  It  today,  generally  speaking,  are 
too  mgralned  In  the  system  to  expect  signifi- 
cant Improvements  without  basic  and  com- 
prehensive changes  In  the  review  structure. 
It  reminds  me  ot  the  title  ot  that  famous 
Broadway  play:  "PTOmises.  Promises/' 

Now  I  turn  to  my  analysis  ot  the  Hospital 
A-ssoclatlon  criticisms. 

ArguTnent:  They  agree  with  the  concept  of 
peer  review  and  concede  that  only  physicians 
can  review  medical  services.  However,  they 
say  that  such  review  must  take  place  In  the 
hospital  by  the  medical  staff. 

^nroef :  Review  solely  within  the  hoaplwl 
Is  generally  Inadequate.  This  sort  ot  review 
haa  largely  been  a  failure  In  the  past,  as  hos- 
pital uullzatlon  review  commlttes  appear  re- 
luctant either  to  antagonize  fellow  staff 
members  (who  often  refer  and  consult  with 
each  other)  or  to  reduce  the  hospital's  bed 
census.  Secondly.  InstltuUonal  utuizauon 
review  commlttes  are  usuaUy  too  smaU  to 
make  efficient  use  ot  computer  profiles,  and 
other  aids  to  the  review  process.  Thirdly,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  only  one  aspect  ot 
medical  care  U  reviewed.  Hospital  uullzatlon 
review  committees,  which  may  meet  as  in- 
frequently as  once  a  month,  do  not  provide  a 
logical  nor  comprehensive  focus  for  the  con- 
tinuing review  of  total  patient  care — physi- 
cians' olBoe  services.  skUled  nursing  home 
care,  drugs,  physical  therapy,  and  so  forth. 
The  top  operating  official  of  the  American 
Hoepltal  Association.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Crosby. 
also  recognized  these  problems.  In  the  Octo- 
ber. 1989,  Issue  of  HojpKoI  Proyrejs  be  states: 
"Personally.  I  don't  think  utUlzatlon  review 
has  ever  worked." 

The  amendment  provides  for  comprehen- 
sive locaUy-based  review  ot  all  medical  serv- 
ices provided  imder  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs,  as  opposed  to  current  review 


activities  which  are  fragmented  and  tmco- 
ordlnated.  The  amendment  would  free  re- 
viewers from  the  Insuiutlonal  pressures 
which  currently  restrict  their  activities. 

Xrgument.  The  amendment  removes  qtial- 
Ity  conuol  and  utilization  review  funcuons 
from  the  hospital  staff. 

Answer:  The  amendment  most  emphati- 
cally does  not  do  this.  Hospitals  would  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  establish  quality  or  utili- 
zation control  mechanisms  which  they  be- 
lieve lead  to  Improved  patient  care  (both 
Medicare  and  non-Medicare)  wltlun  their 
InstltuUons. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  review  system  to 
review  all  ot  the  health  care  services — not 
Jusl  hospital  care— provided  In  a  geographic 
area  to  assure  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
ttinds  are  properly  expended. 

The  amendment  simply  and  logically  pro- 
vides that  In  an  area  where  a  PSRO  Is  func- 
tioning effectively,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
any  present  requlremenu  in  Uw  or  regula- 
tions Imposed  upon  hospiuls  for  utiliza- 
tion review  as  It  reUtes  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  paUents.  It  frees  the  hospitals  to 
carry  out  theU  quality  and  other  utulzatlon 
review  actlviues  m  whatever  taslUon  Is  best 
suited  to  particular  Institutions  without 
Medicare  pushing  and  pressuring. 

Argument:  The  amendment  sets  up  a  "con- 
trol mechanUm "  which  excludes  the  prac- 
ticing physician  and  other  providers  from 
the  control  process. 

Answer:  ThU  statement  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, as  the  entire  thrust  ot  the  amend- 
ment IS  to  place  review  responslbiutles  In 
the  lisnds  of  practicing  physicians  at  the 
local  level  rather  than  leaving  those  responsl- 
biuoes  with  Uiwrmedlanes.  carriers,  and  the 
government. 

Aroumenl.-  The  amendment  requires  the 
maintenance  of  patient  care  profiles  and  on- 
going review  ot  physicians  and  Institutions, 
and  this  would  require  a  dupUoatlon  ot  aU 
physicians'  and  hospitals'  medical  records. 
AnsTcer:  The  profiles  called  for  In  the 
amendment  can  easUy  be  constructed  and 
have  already  been  constructed  In  many  areas 
ot  the  country,  using  the  claims  data  which 
the  camera  and  Intermediaries  must  main- 
lain  and  utilize  Ui  the  present  claims  pay- 
ment process. 

Part  B  Intermediary  letter  number  70-S 
issued  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion m  February  1970  directed  all  carriers  to 
establish  charge  and  service  profiles  for  MCh 
physician.  No  additional  dupUcaUon  of  hos- 
pitals' or  physicians'  records  would  be  neces- 
sary under  the  amendment. 

Argument:  The  amendment  requires  ap- 
proval in  advance,  from  the  Professor  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  before  a  doctor 
"can  admit  any  patient  to  the  hospital,  ex- 
cept In  an  emergency." 

Answer:  The  physlcUn's  privilege  of  ad- 
mitting paUents  to  a  hospital  u  absolutely 
not  affected  by  the  amendment.  His  admis- 
sion privileges  will  continue  to  be  governed 
solely  by  the  Umltatlon  presently  Imposed 
upon  him  by  the  organized  medical  staff  of 
his  hospital.  The  amendment  simply  provides 
that  a  proposed  hospital  admission.  If  dis- 
approved by  the  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view OrgaiUzatlon  In  advance  will  not  be 
pouobie  under  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  Thus, 
the  doctor  can  sUU  admit  his  patient— but 
he  the  patient  and  the  hoepltal  would  have 
to  look  beyond  Medicaid  tor  payment.  TTUs 
IS  similar  to  the  present  practice  of  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  and  private  health  insur- 
ance with  one  important  Improvement.  In- 
stead ot  care  being  provided  and  then  hav- 
ing payment  denied,  under  the  Bermett 
Amendment,  everyone  wUl  know  where  they 
stand  In  advance,  rather  than  after  the  tact. 
If  a  Profesalonal  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zation does  not  disapprove  otherwise  cov- 
ered hospital  care  In  advance,  that  care 
would  be  paid  for  until  such  time  as  the 


Professional  Standards  Review  Organlaatlon 
acted. 

Argument:  The  amendment  gives  physi- 
cians, through  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  authority  to  Inspect 
hospital  records  and  facilities. 

Anstjxr:  Government  already  has  and  ex- 
ercises the  authority  to  Inspect  hoepltal  rec- 
ords and  facilities  through  conditions  of 
participation  and  through  State  and  local 
health  departments. 

Argument:  The  amendment  la  m  effect 
goverrunent  control  ot  medical  pracuce  with 
the  county  medlcsj  society  and  other  phy- 
sician organizations  acting  as  the  govern- 
ment's agent. 

Answer:  The  enUre  point  of  the  amend- 
ment seems,  again,  to  have  been  missed. 
The  amendment  vvas  developed  on  the  prem- 
iss that  the  government  cannot  and  should 
not  control  medical  practice  where  there 
are  effective  local  profesalonal  alternatives. 
Ths  amendment  clearly  places  responslbtllty 
for  the  review  of  medical  practice  In  the 
hands  of  local  practicing  physicians  wher- 
ever passible.  The  arguments  of  the  Hospital 
Association  seems  to  be  against  the  ablUty 
and  capacity  of  the  local  physicians  to  re- 
view medical  practice.  The  amendment  Is  an 
expression  ot  faith  that  properly  qualUisd 
and  motivated  phyaictans  can  and  wUl  do 
what  Is  so  desperately  reqtUred  In  the  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  programs.  Where  that 
Is  not  the  ease,  the  amendment  provides 
for  alternative  review  mechanisms  to  be 
established. 

Argument:  Ths  amendment  will  cost  more 
than  any  potential  savings. 

Answer:  This  argument  bears  little  rela- 
tionship to  reaUty.  Authoritative  estimates 
ot  overutlUzatlon  of  hospital  care  alone  in 
this  country  range  from  15  percent  to  85 
percent.  That  Is  to  say  that  15  percent  to  35 
percent  of  hospital  days  represent  bospical 
cars  which  Is  avoidable  or  not  medically  nec- 
essary. 

These  estimates  have  been  given  In  testi- 
mony by  medical  organizations  such  as  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Medical  Foun- 
dations, and  by  Individual  physicians  such  as 
Dr.  Amos  Johjoson.  past  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice.  Dr. 
Angelo  Angelldes  of  the  Assocutlon  for  Hos- 
pital Medical  Education  stated  that  "30  per- 
cent to  36  percent  of  the  patients  In  acute 
short-term  general  hospitals  do  not  need  to 
be  In  thu  type  ot  costly  fadUty." 

Mr.  Walter  McNerney.  President  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Association,  and  a  member  ot  the 
Medicare  Advisory  CouncU.  agreed  at  a  meet- 
ing ot  that  CouncU  that  where  bed  space  Is 
available,  patients  are  admitted  to  hospitals 
tor  rest  rather  ttian  medical  care. 

With  payments  tor  hospital  care  amount- 
ing to  about  one-half  ot  the  government's 
•  15  billion  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs,  po- 
tential savings  from  proper  professional  con- 
trol ot  hospital  overutlUzatlon  are  readUy 
apparent. 

Argument:  The  amendment  *■.  .  .  affronts 
the  Integrity  of  the  practicing  physician"  by 
creaUng  a  renew  process. 

Aruwer:  On  the  contrary  ths  amendment 
Is  based  upon  a  firm  respect  for  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  practicing  physicians.  The  thrust 
of  the  amendment  Is  that  physicians  as  mem- 
bers of  a  profession  can  and  should  l>e  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  they  order  and  render. 
The  amendment  represents  a  forthright 
move  away  from  using  outside  agencies  such 
OS  Insurance  companies  to  review  physicians' 
practice  In  favor  of  using  prscticlng  physi- 
cians who  have  hospital  staff  privileges 
to  review  care  In  other  hospitals. 

Argument:  The  amendment  Is  "regres- 
sive" as  it  assumes  perpetuation  ot  "episodic" 
treatment  rather  tiian  encouraging  "pre- 
ventive" treatment. 

An3v?er;  The  amendment  most  assuredly 
does  not  emphasize  episodic  treatment  over 
preventive  cars. 
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The  amendment  calls  (or  physlcUna  to  re- 
view care  qd  the  baaia  of  whether  the  care 
18  "medically  necessary"  and  whether  the 
quality  of  the  care  meeu  proXeaalooally 
recognized  etandirda. 

Appropriate  preventive  care  and  treatment 
Is  not  only  medically  neceesary.  but  such  care 
ta  an  Integral  port  ot  high  quality  care.  Un- 
der the  amendment  It  would  be  provided 
without  question  Just  as  It  Is  today. 

"Medically  unneceaaary"  care  refers  not 
to  preventive  care,  but  to  unnece«ary  care 
such  as  unneeded  surgery  and  needless  ex- 
tensions of  hoepltal  stays — the  payment  for 
which  should  not  be  a  chanje  to  Medicare— 
or  for  hospital  care  where  services  oould  and 
should  have  been  provided  on  an  outpatient 
basis,  tinder  the  amendment  this  outpatient 
care,  much  of  which  la  preaently  covered  by 
Medicare,  would  be  provided  and  Its  cost 
would  remain  reimbursable. 

In  an  upcoming  article  on  the  Bennett 
Amendment  in  the  October  Issue  of  Hos- 
pital Pracfice.  this  conclusion  Is  reached: 
-The  Bennett  proposal  represents  a  gamble, 
o-  a  series  of  political,  economic,  and  profes- 
sional gambles.  The  Senator  says  he  Is  open 
to  suggeatlons  for  Improving  his  propoeal.  His 
Invitation  to  scoSera  In  the  midst  of  the 
Medlcare-Medlcald  costs  crisis  U  direct:  Put 
np  or  shut  up." 


outspoken  supporters  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  the  direct  election  o5  the 
President  amendment.  Thus.  It  was  nj 
surprise  when  I  read  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  September  18.  that  the 
pi-esident  of  the  Le.-.gue  of  Women  Voters. 
Mrs.  Lucy  WUson  Benson,  had  described 
herself  as  "dismayed"  by  tiie  Senators' 
refusal  to  shut  off  debate.  Mrs.  Benson 
continued: 

A  smaU  group  of  Senators  has  effectively 
blocked  a  measure  that  reaffirm.':  the  power 
and  the  value  of  each  mdlvldual's  vote. 


SHOES— TEXTILES— NOT  OIL 

Mr.  McDTTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  afternoon  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  HoL- 
LtKGS)  submitted  amendments  to  both 
the  family  asj-istance  bill  and  the  social 
security  bill.  The  content  of  each  amend- 
ment was  the  proposed  Foreign  Trade 
Act  of  1970.  in  the  form  in  which  that 
bill  was  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  this  step,  which  is  directed 
at  assuring  the  Senate  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  in  this  session  of  Congress 
on  this  bill  which  is  of  such  great  Im- 
portance to  the  workers  of  the  shoe  and 
textile  industry. 

However.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
at  the  outset  my  opposition  to  one  sec- 
tion of  tills  amendment.  I  refer  to  the 
section  which  would  forbid  the  President 
of  the  Dnlted  States  from  carrying  out. 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  the  recommendations 
of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Import 
Control. 

This  one  provision  of  the  trade  bill  will 
lock  into  place  the  present  system  of 
controlling  :he  flow  of  oU  to  homeowners 
and  businesses  in  the  Dnlted  States  of 
fuel  to  heat  their  homes  and  run  their 
businesses.  It  directly  aSects  every  single 
one  of  my  constituents. 

I  intend  to  support  that  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  would  help  the  shoe  and 
textile  workers  and  their  families  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  work. 
I  do.  however,  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  and  unequivocal  that  I  plan  to 
continue  my  opposition  to  the  provision 
which  freezes  the  present  unsatiafactory 
oil  import  program  into  its  existing  form. 


THE  LEAGDE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS. 

THE    CHAMBER    OP    COMMERCE. 

THE  ABA,  AND  THE  AFL-CIO— DO 

THEY     PRACTICE     WHAT     THEY 

PREACH? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  has  been  one  of  the 


Frankly,  I  am  dismayed  by  anyetforts 
to  gag  the  Senate  after  only  a  Week  and 
a  half  of  debate  on  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  could  have  the 
most  far-reaching  consequences  for  our 
system  of  Government.  Numerous  con- 
stitutional experu.  have  testified  that  the 
results  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  on 
our  political  stability  cannot  be  predicted, 
and  most  reasonable  people,  even  many 
of  those  who  support  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  ieel  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
debated. 

Beyond  the  obvious  inequities  in  gag- 
ging intelligent  discussion  of  a  far-reach- 
ing cofistitutional  amendment.  I  think 
we  should  look  at  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  as  an  organization  to  see  how  they 
have  decided  to  elect  their  pre-sident.  In 
article  IX  of  the  League  of  Women  by- 
laws, it  states  very  clearly  that  "the  con- 
vention Ehall  elect  o/Bcers  and  directors." 
Article  IX  states  further  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  be  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  local  league  chapters  ailh  each  dele- 
gate representing  100  voting  members. 
Article  VH  defines  one  of  the  officers  as 
being  that  of  the  president. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  IX  and  vn  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

BTLAwa  or  LKAcrs  or  Womkn  Votkss 
AJtncLK  vn:  omcsBS 

Sec.  i.  Enumeration  and  Election  of  Offi- 
cers. The  officers  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  Sutea  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, a  flrst  Vice-President,  a  tecond  Vlce- 
Preeldent.  a  Secretary,  and  a  TreasurL'r.  These 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Convention 
and  shall  hold  oQlce  untu  the  close  of  the 
next  regular  biennial  Convention  or  until 
their  succassors  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied. 

Sec.  2.  The  Preildent.  The  Preildent  shall 
preside  at  nil  meetings  of  the  organlzi^tion 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  unle^u  she 
s^iall  designate  some  one  to  preside  In  her 
stead.  She  may,  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Tra:isurer,  sign  or  endorse  checks, 
tlrafta  and  notes.  She  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a 
member  of  all  committees  except  the  nomi- 
nating committee.  She  ahaU  have  such  usual 
powers  of  supsrvlslon  and  management  as 
may  perlim  :o  the  office  of  the  President  and 
perform  euch  oiher  duties  as  may  be  deslg- 
na:ej  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  The  Vlce-Pra^ldents.  The  two  Vlce- 
Prerldcnts,  In  the  order  of  their  rank,  sh^l. 
In  the  event  of  absence,  disability,  resigna- 
tion, or  death  of  the  President,  possess  all 
the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  that 
office.  In  the  event  that  neither  Vice-Presi- 
dent Is  able  to  serve  In  this  capacity  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  one  of  Its 
elected  members  to  flU  the  vacancy.  Tti* 
Vice-Presidents  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  President  and  Board  may  desig- 
nate. 


AtnCtX   DC:    CONVXKTlON 

Sec.  1.  Place,  Date,  and  Gall.  A  Convention 
of  the  Le.^gue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
Stitej  shJJl  be  held  biennially  at  a  time  and 
pi  ice  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Tlie  President  shall  cend  a  tlr^t  ca:i  for  the 
Convention  to  :be  presidents  of  local  and 
siate  Leagues  at  least  eight  months  prior  to 
the  opening  date  of  the  Convention  fixed  In 
such  c»ll.  Thereafter  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  advance  or  postpone  the  opening  dat« 
of  the  Conven'lon  by  not  more  than  two 
weeks.  A  Bnal  call  for  the  Convention  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Prejlrfen;  to  the  presidents  of 
local  end  »t:»te  Lej^uts. 

Bec.  3.  Compofiltlon.  The  Convention  shall 
consist  of:  fa|  the  delegates  chosen  by  the 
members  through  the  local  Leagues  In  the 
number  provided  In  Section  4  of  this  Article: 
(b|  three  delegate*  chosen  by  the  board  of 
each  state  League:  and  <c)  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  Dnlted  States. 

Sec.  3.  Qualifications  of  Delegates:  Voting 
Procedures.  Each  delegate  shall  be  a  voting 
m'nnber  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  Statee.  Each  delegate  ahall  be 
entitled  to  on*  vote  only  at  the  Convention 
even  though  the  delegate  miy  be  attending 
In  two  or  more  capacities.  Absentee  or  proxy 
voting  ahall  not  be  permitted.  The  C-onven- 
tlon  shall  be  the  sole  Judge  of  whether  a 
delegate  Is  qualified  to  vote. 

Sec.  4.  Representation.  The  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  who  are  organized  Into  local  Leagues 
shall  be  entitled  to  voting  representation  In 
the  Convention  as  follows:  The  members  In 
each  local  League  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
delegate  who  ahall  be  chosen  by  the  members 
through  the  local  League:  the  members  In 
each  local  League  having  more  than  100 
voung  members  shsll  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional delegate  for  eadi  additional  100  vot- 
mg  members  or  major  fraction  (30  or  more) 
thereof.  The  records  In  the  national  office 
of  paid  voting  members  on  January  1  of 
the  year  m  which  the  Convention  la  held 
shall  determine  the  official  membership  count 
for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  Powers.  The  Convention  siiall  con- 
sider and  authorize  for  action  a  Program, 
ahall  elect  officers  and  directors,  shall  adopt 
a  budget  for  the  ensumg  year,  and  shall 
transact  such  other  business  as  may  be 
preaented. 

Sec.  6.  Quorum.  One  hundred  \'0tlng  dele- 
gates, other  than  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business  at  the  Convention,  provided  that 
the  delegates  are  enroUed  In  local  LiBagues 
tTOm  at  least  ten  states. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  1  certainly 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  way  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  elect  their  president. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  feel  that  they  have 
decided  on  the  most  effective  way  to  run 
a  large  organization.  I  believe  that  their 
method  of  electing  delegates  at  the  local 
level,  which  is  In  effect  a  unit  rule  vote, 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  govern  fine 
large  organizations  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

However.  I  see  a  glimmer  of  an  incon- 
sistency In  the  posi'.lon  of  the  league's 
president  when  she  thoroughly  chastises 
the  Senate  for  blocking  measures  which 
"reaffirm  the  power  and  value  of  each 
individual's  vote,"  and  yet,  she  is  not 
willing  to  have  the  presidency  of  her  own 
organization  subjected  to  the  harsh,  un- 
wieldy realities  of  one-man.  one-vote.  In 
short,  Mrs.  Benson  was  elected  by  a  type 
of  electoral  college  with  a  unit  rule  in 
effect, 

Willie  I  am  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  Washington  Posl  editorial  of 
Friday.  September  18,  has  stated  that  so 
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many  fine  organlzatiotis  support  direct 
elections  that  the  Senate  should  stop 
debate  and  pass  the  measure.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B/kYH>  has  stated  time  and  time  again 
that  many  fine  organizations  support 
direct  election.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  those 
organizations. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  the  support  of  direct 
election  by  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. That  outstanding  organization, 
which  certainly  provides  a  great  service 
to  the  country,  elects  Its  president  in  a 
way  which  I  feel  surely  series  the  best 
interest  of  a  large  organization.  The  pro- 
cedure goes  like  this:  The  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  Is  elected  un- 
der article  vm  of  its  bylaws  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Under  article  X, 
section  3  only  20  members  of  the  board 
constitute  a  quorum.  Under  article  XI  of 
the  bylaws  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
it  appears  under  section  1  that  "each  year 
25  directors  shall  be  selected  by  the 
board  of  directors  for  terms  of  2  years." 
Thus,  It  appears  that  In  the  chamber  of 
commerce  the  lioard  of  directors  which 
elects  itself  elects  its  president.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  article  Vm  and 
article  XI  of  the  bylaws  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tile  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BTLSWS   or   THX    CHABSBEB    Or   COMSUBCX 

aancLE  vm:  orrjCEHS 
Section  1.  The  elective  officers  of  this 
Chamber  shall  be  a  President,  a  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  a  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  one  Vice  President  to 
represent  each  Division  of  the  Chamber,  and 
a  Treasurer.  These  officers  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a 
regular  meeting  held  not  leas  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  Election  ahall 
be  by  ballot  and  a  majority  of  the  voles  cast 
shall  elect. 

Each  elective  officer  shall  take  office  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Board  held  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  foUovrUig  hu  election  and  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  untU  his 
successor  Is  duly  elected  and  qualified.  If  the 
annual  meetmg  should  be  postponed  or  can- 
celled the  Btiard  shall  specify  the  date,  not 
later  than  60  days  following  the  date  of  elec- 
tion, upon  which  newly  elected  officers  ahall 
take  office. 

No  President.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, or  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  eerve  for  more  than  one  term 
of  office:  and  no  Vice  President  shall  aerve 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  terms  of 
office.  No  officer  who  has  served  the  maximum 
terms  allowed  above  shall  serve  more  than 
90  days  addiuonal  while  awaiting  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  portion  of  a  term  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full  term. 

AKTTCLX  XI :  nJcnoN  or  DMBCTOaa 
Section  1 .  Eoch  year  twenty-flve  Directors 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
for  terms  of  two  years. 

Of  the  Directors  elected  each  year;  one 
shall  be  elected  from  each  election  district. 
Section  2  Directors  shall  be  elected  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  held  not  leas 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting, 
uuless  the  Board  ahaU  otherwise  provide. 

Section  3.  To  be  eligible  for  service  as  a  Di- 
rector a  person  must  be  a  Business  or  Pro- 
fessional Member  of  the  Chamber  in  good 
standing,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  Bual- 
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ne&s     Gr     Prolesslo&al     Member     in     good 
sundlng.  ^, 

Seci.loa  4.  No  peraoa  shall  serve  fts  ft  Di- 
rector for  more  than  three  cooBecutlve  terms 
of  office  and  in  this  connection  a  portion  of 
a  term  shall  be  considered  a  full  t«rm. 

Section  6.  The  election  dletelcts.  the  num- 
ber and  boundaries  of  which  shall  be  changed 
only  by  a  two-thirdjs  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  ahall  be  ofi  follows : 

District  I.  Maine.  New  Hampeblrc.  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetifi.  Bhode  Island,  Connec- 
ucut.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands. 

District  n.  New  Yorit,  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware. 

District  ni.  Maryland.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Virginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Oaro- 
lina.  South  Csrollna. 

District  rV.  Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee. 

District  V.  Kentucky.  Ohio,  mdlaxw.  Michi- 
gan. 

District  VI.  nunois.  Wisconsin.  Iowa, 

District  VII.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana. 

Dlatrlcl  Vin.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  NebrasSca. 

District  IX.  Montana.  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arlsona.  Utah.  Idaho.  Nevada. 

District  X.  Washington.  Oregon.  CallfOTnla, 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Guam. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  such  a 
finely  run  organization  that  this  method 
of  electing  a  president  must  be  serving 
its  purpose  well.  Contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  says.  I  beheve  that 
we  should  look  to  the  pracUces  of  the 
shrewd  businessmen  who  make  up  the 
governing  body  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce rather  than  to  what  they  say.  I 
think  their  practices  rather  than  their 
preachings  tell  us  that  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  president  of  their  organiza- 
tion would  cause  so  much  fractional sm 


almost  as  dose  as  we  can  come  to  an 
election  setup  analogous  to  our  electoral 
college.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  article  vm,  section  1:  ar- 
ticle VI.  sections  3,  4,  5,  and  8  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoai>« 
as  follows: 

OoNBTmrnoM  ako  Btxjiwb  op  Asocucam 
Bab  Association 

A8TICLE  vm :  omcBU  or  thx  assoctatiow 

BxcTiOM  1.  President,  President-Eleci,  Sec- 
retary  and  Treasurer.  The  foUowlng  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
at  each  annual  meeUng  by  a  majority  vote 
of  those  present  and  voting,  and  shall  sene 
for  the  year  beginning  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected  and  ending  with  the  adjoumment  of 
the  next  annual  meeting: 

A  Prwldent -Elect  who  shall  become  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  next  succeeding  annual  meeting; 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  ellglUe  for  the 
oi£ce  of  President;  A  Secretary;  and  A  Treas- 
urer. 
ooNsrrmrnoN    aar.    vi.    aec.    i — aartcLX   vi: 

THB   HOm   or   DKLSOSIXS 

Section  3,  UemberiKip  of  HouM  of  Dete- 
ffotea.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following : 

The  State  Delegates,  one  from  each  State, 
chosen  as  hereJnaflcr  provided; 

The  State  Bar  AssocUtlon  Delegates,  cho- 
sen as  hereinafter  provided: 

Such  Local  Bar  Assoclauon  Delegates  as 
may  be  choeen  by  and  from  local  Bar  Asso- 
ciations as  hereinafter  provided; 

Fifteen  Delegates  chosen  by  the  Aseembly: 

The  Delegates  of  such  membership  orga- 
nizations of  the  legal  profession  as  may  be 
admitted  to  afflllaUon  pursuant  to  Section  8 
of  this  Article: 

The  President  of  the  National  Conference 


and  splintering  that  it  would  not  be  a  qj  commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws; 
governable  and  viable  organisation.  Ac- 
tually, the  chamber's  method  for  elect- 
ing a  president  is  far  more  oblivious  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers than  the  unit  rule  method  of  our 
present  elector^  college  method. 

No  one  need  ask  where  the  American 
Bar  Association  stands  on  this  issue.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal  stated  that  the  passage 
of  the  direct-election  amendment  should 
have  its  GrganizaUon's  No.  1  priority. 
Now  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  for  many  years,  but 
no  one  ever  asked  me  how  I  felt  on  this 
matter.  There  was  certainly  no  direct 
election  by  the  members  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation to  ftad  out  if  we  supported  direct 
election.  In  March  of  thLs  year,  an  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  editorial  stated  that 
direct  election  was  "the  first  and  most 
immediate  and  demanding  objective  of 
our  association's  efforts." 

Turning  now  to  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
under  article  vm.  section  1.  the  presi- 
dent "shall  be  elected  by  the  house  of 
delegates  at  each  annual  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present."  Under 
section  3  of  article  VI  of  the  constitution 
of  the  ABA,  it  shows  that  the  bouse  of 
delegates  is  composed  primarily  of  State 
delegates.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
members  also,  Under  section  5  of  article 
VI,  it  provides  that  State  delegates  shall 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  within  each  State. 
It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 


The  Chairman  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Judicial  Councils: 

The  President  of  the  AssoclaUoo  of  Axnexl- 
can  Law  Schoc^; 

The  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States: 

The  XJ^uty  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States; 

The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts; 

The  Solid  tor -General  of  the  United  States; 

The  President  of  the  National  Asaociatlon 
of  Attorneys-General: 

The  Delegates  representing  the  rospecU\e 
Sections  of  the  Assoclattoo: 

Two  delegates  representing  the  Law  Stu- 
dent Division  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices; 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors: 

Former  elected  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  two  years  Immediately 
following  the  completion  by  each  of  the  term 
for  which  elected. 

Former  Presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
Asaociatlon,  former  Chairmen  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  also  former  Sccretarias  and 
Treasurers  of  the  Association  with  four 
years  or  more  of  service  in  such  capacity,  who 
have  registered  in  attendance  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  or  House  of  Delegates,  the 
membership  of  such  former  oflJcers  becoming 
effective  upon  registration  and  continuing 
until  the  opening  of  the  nert  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Delegates.  No  person,  ewept  dele- 
gates from  the  Law  Student  Division  of  the 
Association,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Dele^tee  in  any  capacity, 
who  la  not  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  good  standing. 

SscnoN  4.  State  Deitgates.  There  shaU  be 
one  SUte  Delegate  In  e«eb  State.  Each  State 
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Delegate  shall  be  tbe  Chairman  ai  the  dele- 
gate group  rrom  hla  State  to  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

SscnoK  5.  Nominafton  and  election  0/ 
Stmtt  Delegates.  Not  leas  than  one  hundred 
and  ftJty  day*  belore  the  opening  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  each  year,  twenty-flve  or 
more  memben  of  the  Aaaoclatlon  in  good 
standing  and  accredited  to  a  State  from 
wblch  a  State  Delegate  Is  to  be  elected  in 
that  year,  may  ftle  with  the  Board  of  Bec- 
tmna.  constituted  aa  hereinafter  pronded.  a 
signed  petlUon  (which  may  be  In  parts), 
nominating  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
State  Delegate  for  and  from  such  State.  The 
Board  of  Elections  shall  thereupon  cause 
the  name  of  each  nominee,  and  the  names 
of  the  signers  of  his  nominating  petition,  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  twenty-flve  such  names, 
to  be  published  in  tBe  neit  Issue  of  the 
AMXBiCAN  Ba«  AaaociATiON  JoumNAL.  Not  less 
%ttmn  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before 
Uw  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  In  such 
ytmz  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  cause  ap- 
propriate ballot*  to  be  prepared  for  the  elec- 
Uon  of  such  State  Delegates,  bearing  the 
nameft  of  the  nominees,  if  any.  for  the  office 
of  State  Delegate  from  a  SUte  and  a  space 
for  personal  choice;  and  shall  cause  a  baUot 
to  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Aaaoci- 
auon  in  good  standing  in  such  State,  with  a 
request  that  such  ballot,  duly  marked. 
punched  or  otherwl*e  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  ElecUon*.  be  mailed  or  delivered  to 
the  Board  of  Elections  not  later  than  a  date 
to  be  fijced  by  the  Board  of  Elections.  Said 
date  shall  be  not  later  than  slity  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  in  such 
year,  on  which  date  the  Board  of  ElecUons 
shall  declare  the  polls  for  the  election  of 
such  State  Delegate  duly  closed,  and  shall 
supervise  the  counting  and  tabulation  of 
the  ballots  and  determine,  announce  and 
publl.ih  the  results  of  such  election,  and 
ahall  certify  the  same  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

The  term  of  each  State  Delegate  shall  be- 
gin with  the  adjournment  of  the  annual 
meeting  following  hla  election  and  thaU  end 
with  Che  adjoiimment  of  the  third  annual 
mectuig  thcreaJtcr 

U  a  State  Delegate  shall  fall  to  register  at 
any  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  by  6 
o'clock  PAl.  on  the  opening  day  thereof  the 
office  of  such  State  Delegate  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  racant  during  that  particular  meeting. 
and  the  State  Bar  Association  delegate  from 
that  state  with  the  greatest  length  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  {or  If  there 
be  two  or  more  present  with  equal  length  of 
service,  one  of  them  selected  by  lot  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates)  shall 
serve  as  Interim  successor  for  that  particular 
meeting;  but  If  such  state  Delegate  shall  fall 
to  register  by  5  o'clock  P.M.  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  next  session  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  then  hla  office  shall  be  declared  to 
be  vacant  In  case  there  shall  exist  any 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  State  Delegate,  other 
than  an  interim  vacancy  for  one  particular 
meeting,  the  state  Bor  Association  Delegate 
trom  that  state  with  the  greatest  length  of 
continuous  service  in  tbe  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  (or  If  chere 
be  two  or  more  present  with  equal  length  of 
service,  one  of  them  selected  by  lot  by  tne 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates)  .ihall 
serve  as  State  Delegate  from  that  state  for 
the  unexpired  term.  If  one  year  ot  less.  or. 
If  for  mora  than  one  year,  until  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  nomlnaUon  and  election  cs 
hereinabove  provided:  and  the  said  Chair- 
man, Immediately  upon  learning  of  any  luch 
vacancy,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  this  provision  Into  effect.  In  any 
case,  when  a  vacancy  shall  have  been  filled  by 
nomination  and  election  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided, the  nominated  and  elected  sueoeasor 
shall  serve  for  the  unexpired  term.  In   all 


elections  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
elect.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  Board  of 
Elections  shall  determine  the  choice  by  lot. 
One  year,  as  used  In  this  section,  shall  mean 
from  the  opening  of  one  sunual  meeting 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing annxial  meeting.  Whenever  the  State  Bar 
Association  Delegate  with  the  greatest  length 
of  contlnous  service  In  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates (or.  If  there  be  two  or  more  present 
with  equal  length  of  service,  one  of  them 
selected  by  lot  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates)  shall,  as  provided  herein, 
serve  for  sny  Interim  term  aa  State  Delegate. 
.>aJd  Bar  Delegate  shall  not  lose  his  status 
as  Bar  Delegate  but  shall  revert  to  any  im- 
explred  terra  as  State  Bar  Delegate  or  to  any 
new  term  for  which  he  has  been  designated 
whenever  the  interim  service  terminates  as 
hereinbefore  provided:  however,  the  State 
Bar  Association  may.  for  the  period  during 
which  the  Bar  Delegate  Is  serving  as  Sta'e 
Delegate,  certify  an  Interim  State  Bar  Dele- 
gate to  serve  during  such  period  with  all  th? 
privileges  of  any  other  SUte  Bar  Delegate, 
except  that  the  period  of  service  of  sach 
interim  State  Bar  Delegate  shall  not  be  cm- 
sidered  In  computing  the  length  of  ron- 
tlnuous  service  in  the  Bouse  of  Delegates 

SxcnoN  6.  Selectton  of  State  Bar  and  Local 
Bar  Auociation  Delegates.  Each  Stale  Bar  As- 
sociation shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one 
delegate  in  tbe  House  of  Delegates.  SUte 
Bar  Associations  In  States  which  have  in  ex- 
cess of  two  thousand  lawyers  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  additional  delegate  for  each  ad- 
ditional twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers 
above  such  two  thousand;  provided,  however, 
that  no  SUU  Bar  Association  shall  be  en- 
utled  to  more  than  five  delegates.  Any  local 
association  having  one  thousand  or  more 
members  in  good  standing,  thirty  percent  or 
not  less  than  3,000  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  whichever  is 
less,  shall  be  enUtled  to  one  delegate;  pro- 
vided that  the  acUvltlos  of  such  local  associa- 
tion are  not  limited  or  related  principally,  to 
social  or  llbrsj?  activities  or  'o  a  specialised 
field  of  law,  and  that  such  association  Is  com- 
prised predominantly  of  members  of  the  Bar 
who  reside  or  have  an  office  within  a  single 
city,  county,  or  other  political  subdivision 
within  a  SUte.  When  a  SUte  Bar  Association 
Is  entitled  to  sddltlonal  delegates,  the  num- 
ber of  such  additional  SUte  Bar  Association 
delegates  shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of 
delegates  elected  by  local  bar  associations 
within  such  SUte;  provided,  however,  that 
such  reducUon  shall  not  reduce  the  number 
of  delegates  to  less  than  two  State  Bar  As- 
sociation delegates,  where  the  SUte  Bar  As- 
socUtion  is  enUtled  to  five  delegates.  Each 
BUte  and  local  bar  association  delegate  shall 
be  chosen  in  such  manner  as  such  assocla- 
uon  shall  determine.  The  terms  of  such  dele- 
gate shall  be  for  two  years  ending  at  the  ad- 
journment of  the  annual  meeting  In  even 
numbered  years.  Any  local  association  rep- 
resented In  tbe  House  of  Delegates  prior  to 
the  1957  annual  meeting  which  continues  to 
have  thirty  percent  of  its  members  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
shall  continue  to  be  enUUed  to  a  delegate.  In 
the  event  of  the  resignation,  disqualification 
or  death  of  any  such  delegate,  the  associa- 
tion which  he  represents  may  select  and 
certify  a  successor  to  serve  for  the  balance  of 
his  unexpired  term.  Each  sute  and  local  bar 
association  shall  certify  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dele- 
gate or  delegates  elected  for  that  Associa- 
tion. The  number  of  members  In  good  stand- 
ing of  the  local  bar  association  and  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  shall  be  Uken  ae  of 
the  thlrty-llrst  day  of  December  next  preced- 
ing the  selection  of  such  Delegates.  The  Urm 
"Stats  Bar  Association"  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  the  Bar  organization  of  a  SUte, 
whether  lu  Bar  be  Integrated  or  voliintarr: 
provided  that  If .  w  to  any  Bute,  the  ques- 
tion shall  arise  as  to  which  SUte  Bar  Assoclft- 


tlon  may  select  Delegates,  the  question  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Bouse  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  very 
obvious  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion feels  that  the  best  way  to  run  Its 
orgeuilzatlon  is  to  have  delegates  from 
each  State  select  a  representative  to  rep- 
resent its  thousands  of  members  at  the 
national  level.  In  fact,  each  State  Ls  en- 
titled to  one  delegate  for  every  2,000 
lawyers  within  the  State  plus  an  addi- 
tional delegate  for  every  additional 
1.250  la«7ers  within  the  State.  But  no 
State  association  Is  enUUed  to  more  tlian 
five  delegates. 

Thus,  we  see  once  again  how  a  large 
organization  has  attempted  to  keep  its 
compromises  and  its  fights  and  its  frac- 
tlonallsms  to  a  minimum  by  having  them 
fought  out  at  a  local  level.  This  is  exactly 
what  our  electoral  college  does.  It  has 
been  an  instrument  of  stability  in  this 
Nation  because  compromises  are  worked 
out  at  the  local  level  before  our  President 
is  voted  on.  If  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation elected  its  president  directly.  It 
would  be  split  by  a  host  of  splinter  candi- 
dates and  extremists  demanding  equal 
time  for  their  views.  This  Is  the  same 
thins  that  would  happen  If  the  United 
States  adopts  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  can  only  ask  this  question:  Why 
will  not  the  American  Bar  Association 
support  tbe  same  sound  practices  for 
the  election  of  our  President  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  governmental  sta- 
bility that  it  supports  for  the  election  of 
its  president  and  the  maintenance  of  Its 
organizational  stability? 

Senator  Bayb  also  has  cited  time  and 
time  again  that  the  AFL-CIO's  support 
of  direct  election  is  a  reason  for  prompt 
passage  of  this  measure.  It  is  very  Inter- 
esting to  notice  how  that  fine,  well-run 
organization  elects  the  leader  to  repre- 
sent the  thousands  and  thousands  of  its 
members.  SecUon  3  of  article  V  of  the 
AFL-CIO  constitution  states  that  the 
president  shall  be  elected  by  the  conven- 
tion, by  written  ballot,  with  each  affiliate 
having  the  number  of  votes  to  which  it  is 
entitled  on  a  roUcall  vote,  as  provided  In 
article  IV.  Article  TV,  section  IV,  of  the 
AFL-CIO  constitution  establishes  the 
following  scale  to  determine  the  number 
of  delegates  to  which  each  union  U  en- 
titled. Generally,  each  union  is  entitled 
to  one  delegate  for  each  4.000  members. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  1,  2.  and  3  of  article 
V  and  sections  1.  2.  3,  and  4  of  article  IV 
of  the  AFL-CIO  constitution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Btuwb  op  APL-Cao  COHsrrnrnoK 

AWTtCt*  V:    OfTXCBS 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  oonslst  of  a 
President  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  the  Executive  Officers,  and  39  Vice 
Presidents. 

Sec.  3.  Each  officer  shall  be  a  member  of 
an  affiliated  organlxatlon. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the 
convention,  by  written  ballot,  with  each  af- 
flUate  having  the  number  of  vote*  to  which 
U  is  enUUed  on  a  roll  call  vou,  as  provided 
In  Article  IV.  Nominations  shall  take  place 
on  the  third  and  election  on  the  fourth  day 
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of  the  convention.  The  Executive  Officers 
ahall  be  elected  by  majority  vote  In  the 
event  that  more  than  two  candidates  are 
nominated  for  Prealdent  or  Secretary -Treas- 
urer, and  no  one  candidate  recelvea  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votee  cast,  all  except  the  two 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  votes  shall 
be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  candidates  and 
a  second  vote  taken.  The  Vice  Presidents 
shaU  be  elected  by  plurality  vow.  and  tbe 
33  candidates  recelvUig  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  elected.  In  the  event  of  a 
tie  vote,  a  second  vote  will  be  uken  only 
among  the  candidates  whose  Ue  prevented 
the  election  of  33  Vice  Presidents.  The  candi- 
dates for  Vice  President  shall  be  listed  on 
the  ballot  In  the  order  In  which  nominated. 
Each  ballot  must,  to  be  valid,  be  voted  for 
33  candidates  for  Vice  President  and  must 
cast  the  full  voting  strength  of  the  delegate 
or  aflUiate  voimg.  The  ballot  shall  l>e  signed 
by  the  delegate  voting,  and  shaU  show  the 
affiliation  and  tbe  voting  strength  of  the 
delegate.  If  an  affiliate  votes  by  bloc,  the 
ballot  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation  and  shall  show  the  afflUate 
and  Its  voting  strength.  Each  candidate  may 
destgnate  an  observer  who  may  be  present 
daring  the  tabulation  of  the  signed  ballots. 
The  nsolts  of  the  election,  including  each 
delegate's  vote  or.  In  case  of  a  bloc  vote, 
each  affiliate's  vote  shall  become  an  official 
part  of  the  Convention  record. 

Sec.  4.  Each  officer  elected  at  the  conven- 
tion shall  take  office  immediately  upon  his 
elecUon  and  shall  serve  untU  his  successor 
Is  elected  at  the  next  regular  convention. 
AsncLX  IV :  conviktion 
Section  1.  The  convention  shaU  be  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  Federation 
and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
constitution.  lU  decisions  shall  he  by  a 
majority  vote. 

Sec  a.  The  regular  conventions  of  the 
Federation  ahaU  be  held  every  two  years, 
beginning  in  1955.  at  a  time  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  time  and  the 
place  lor  holding  the  regular  conventions 
shall  be  designated  by  the  EsecuUve  Council 
which  shall  give  at  least  90  days'  notice  of 
the  time  and  p:Ace  designated. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Special  conventions  may  be 
called  bv  direction  of  a  regular  convention, 
by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  on  re- 
quest of  national  and  International  unions 
representing  a  ma.'orlty  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Federation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
records  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  the 
last  convention. 

(b)  In  the  event  a  special  convention  has 
been  caUed  all  afflhated  organisations  shall 
be  given  at  least  30  days'  notice,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  particular  subject 
or  subjects  to  be  considered  at  such  conven- 
tion. 

(c)  Representation  to  special  conventions 
shall  be  on  the  same  basis  and  subject  to 
like  qualifications  and  procedure  governing 
regular  conventions. 

(d)  A  Special  convention  shall  be  clothed 
with  Ulte  authority  and  power  conferred  up- 
on regular  conventions,   its  decisions  shall 


Over  76.000  members — -..— -— —       7 

Over   135,000  members .».- .... —       8 

Over  176.000  members — ... —       * 

Plus  one  addlUonal  delegate  for  e«ch  75,000 
members  over  175,000. 

Each  directly  affiliated  local  union  and 
each  national  trade  and  industxlal  depart- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate.  Each 
industrial  union  councU  and  each  state  or 
local  central  body  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
delegate.  DlrecUy  affiliated  local  unions,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  may  combine 
with  other  such  unions  within  a  reasonable 
distance  to  elect  a  single  delegate  to  repre- 
sent such  unions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  the  AFL-CIO  recom- 
mended method  of  directly  electing  the 
President  is  such  a  wonderful  way  for 
all  people  to  participate  In  electing  the 
President  that  they  would  change  their 
own  rules  to  reflect  this  feeling.  In  other 
words,  the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  elect 
delegates  to  their  convention  and  these 
delegates  In  turn  elect  the  president.  This 
is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  unit  rule, 
for  the  possibility  exists  that  a  president 
could  be  elected  by  the  AFL-CIO  who 
had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  its  membership. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businessmen  has  also  been  dted  time 
and  time  again  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana as  being  one  of  the  outstanding 
organizations  in  support  of  direct  elec- 
tion. Without  further  comment  I  will 
just  state  that  their  president  is  selected 
by  tlie  majority  of  a  nine-member  board 
of  directors.  The  board  of  directors  in 
turn  is  selected  by  the  member  business 
organizations  with  each  organization 
having  only  one  vote  for  the  directors. 
Mr.  President,  my  remarks  are  not  In- 
tended to  embarrass  the  fine  organiza- 
tions I  have  discussed  I  mean  only  to 
point  out  that  the  statements  of  the 
numerous  Senators  and  newspapermen 
who  have  cited  the  support  of  these  or- 
ganizations for  direct  Section  as  a  reason 
for  passing  it  should  not  be  tmanswered. 
I  think  we  should  look  beyond  the  state- 
ments of  these  organizations  and  con- 
sider their  practices  because  they  all 
operate  on  the  theory  that  direct  election 
is  not  the  best  way  to  elect  the  head  of 
their  organizations.  Actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ex- 
amine the  practices  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  think  of  the  reasons  for  these 
practices  before  they  vote  for  direct  elec- 
tion. These  organizations  contain  intelli- 
gent men  of  outstanding  organizational 
ability  and  they  have  decided  that  direct 
election  is  not  for  them. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 

as  follows: 

Watch  on  Wassukotom 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
WaaBiHGTOM,  D.C. — ^The  man  who  ap- 
proved the  appointment  of  convicted  pro- 
moter Blllle  Sol  Estes  to  the  National  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  continues  to  rule  the 
personnel  rooet  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  NUon  administration. 

To  the  amajBemeni  of  many  and  the  dlagust 
of  a  few  In  the  White  Bouse  and  Congress, 
Joseph  Robertson  holds  the  »36.00O-a-year 
post  OS  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  for 
administration.  Robertson's  Job  controls 
budget,  legal  and  press  functions. 

President  Nixon  Is  aware  of  the  key  role 
Robertson  had  In  tbe  appointment  of  BlUle 
Sol.  who  has  since  been  coorlcted  of  fraud 
charges  and  la  serving  a  federal  prison  term. 
The  Prealdent  has  Indicated  he  wants  some- 
thing done  about  removal  of  Robertson,  but 
this  Is  a  big  government  In  which  the  will  of 
the  President  isn't  always  given  first  con- 
sideration. 

U  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  had  been  elected 
president  in  l&W  It  could  be  understood  why 
Robertsons  role  In  the  Blllle  Sol  appoint- 
ment might  be  overlooked.  Robertaon.  » 
liberal  Democrat  from  Minnesota,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle 
Freeman  In  ie€l.  Robettaon  did  a  fine  politi- 
cal Job  for  the  Freeman  otganizatlon  at  the 
Agriculture  Department  as  many  Republicans 
wlU  testify. 

It  was  in  the  BUlle  S^  Estes  case  that 
Robertson  went  beyond  the  call  of  normal 
poUtlcal  duties.  To  understand  the  full  meas- 
ure ol  his  unusual  service,  it  is  Important  » 
know  that  Robertson  overruled  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  security  chief  when  h« 
appointed  BUlle  Sol  to  the  NaUonal  Cotton 
Advisory  Oommlttee. 

John  Francis,  the  security  chief,  had  placed 
on  Robertson's  desk  two  reports  regarding 
evidence  which  eventually  led  to  convic- 
tion or  Estes.  One  was  a  109-page  Agricul- 
ture Department  report  with  evidence  that 
Estes  used  Illegal  "scbemeB  and  devices"  to 
purchase  cotton  allotments.  The  other  was 
an  FBI  report  dealing  with  the  liquid  fer- 
tUii-er  tank  frauds. 

A  busy  EUbcablnet  officer  might  contend 
hla  other  duties  precluded  his  understand- 
ing the  slgnlflcanoe  of  reports  on  possible 
criminal  acu.  However,  in  this  case,  a  hand 
written  note  by  Robertson  disposed  of  the 
security  chief's  warning  that  there  was  "suf- 
ficiently derogatory"  information  to  make  an 
adverse  report  on  Estes. 

With  two  reports  of  possible  crime  on  hla 
desk  and  with  the  adverse  recommendation, 
Robertson  wrote  on  Dec.  M.  1961 :  "Mr.  Fran- 
cis, after  reviewing  this  entire  matter  care- 
fuUy  with  the  general  counsel's  office  and 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  matter.  I  think 
Mr.  Estes  riiould  be  appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee." ,.  , 
This  was  above  and  t>eyond  tbe  call  oC 
normal  pouUcal  duty  and  far  above  the 
normal    bureaucratic    negligence. 


When  the  roof  caved  in  on  tbe  £Bt«s  case 

'^.^^^L^^s^i.'^ivL^L^j':^^  BACKER  OP  buxie  SOL  ESTTssmx  ;j^:,c?°:rarj,ormSrssr>i  Ktl 

HOLDS    $36,000    JOB   IN   AGRICDL-     stolen  from  the  government  snd  others.  It 
TUBE  DEPARTMENT  was  simply  this:  How  did  BUlle  3olJ«  "P^ 


by  the  same  procedure  applicable  to  regular 
conventions;  however,  such  special  conven- 
tions ShaU  be  limited  sc^ely  to  the  subject 
or  BUbJeota  specifically  and  definitely  Indi- 
cated In  the  caU  for  such  special  conven- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  Each  national  or  international  un- 
ion and  organizing  committee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  number  of  delegates  indicated 
In  the  foUowtng  scale: 

Delefftttea 

Less  than  4.000  memben 1 

Over  4.000  members__.„ ......       3 

Over  8,000  members...... .._-.-....       3 

Over   13,000  members ......       4 

Over  25,000  members _.— .-      5 

Over  50.000  members 8 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident yesterday  In  a  syndicated  column 
entitled  "Watch  on  Washington."  Mr. 
Clarfc  Mollenhoff  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  conWcted  promoter  Biilie 
Sol  Estes  to  the  National  Cotton  Ad^-isory 
Committee  continues  to  hold  his  $36,000 
job  with  tbe  Agriculture  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record 


pointed  to  an  Important  advisory  committee 
with  the  many  warnings  of  his  wheeling  and 
dealing?  The  answer:  Joe  Robertaon  gave  his 
approval. 

Understandably,  congressional  Investi- 
gators enoountered  difficulty  obtaining  evi- 
dence pinning  the  responsibility  for  a  vrtiole 
range  of  favorable  actions  for  Blllle  Sol  It 
was  Important  for  the  department  to  dis- 
courage cooperation  with  outside  investi- 
gators. In  this.  BobotKrn*a  peraonal  role  WM 
vital. 

While  Robertson  has  remained  \n  power. 


There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article    the  peraoonrt  oillce  imder  his  jurisdiotloa 
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baa  continued  to  jninu*  tboee  wbo  tesuflM 
on  the  dcpartm^nwl  "faTorlttsm"  accorded 
Estes.  N.  Bittle  Ildlea.  a  key  witness  m  ld*n- 
Utjing  those  responsible  for  the  "fa'-orltlsin," 
Is  a  cise  ID  point. 

Hales  WHS  harassed  by  Robertson"!  subor- 
dlnatrs  and  prodded  to  resign.  A  depart- 
ment doctor  was  asked  to  make  a  finding  of 
mental  instability  on  the  basis  of  a  pnsa 
C'Dnferenee  transcript  in  whlcb  Hnles  elab- 
orated on  the  •■favorltUm  " 

Bales  waa  forced  to  use  leave  time  to  at- 
tend  hearing  to  protect  himself,  and  when 
the  bearings  were  concluded  he  waa  trans- 
ferred out  of  Washington  to  what  wm  de- 
scribed as  an  'importanf  Job  In  Louisiana 
that  required  his  special  talents.  Hales  rec- 
o^lzed  the  transfer  for  what  tt  was,  but 
after  routine  protests  accepted  It. 

He  had  hardly  settled  in  the  so-c&Ued  "Im- 
portant" Job  when  It  was  abolished.  To  save 
his  government  career.  Hales  asserted  se- 
niority and  veterans  preference  rights  to  take 
a  Job  in  Kansas  City.  He  Icnew  the  harassment 
could  continue  but  he  resolved  to  give 
Robertson's  men  no  reason  to  fire  him. 

A  secretary  to  Hcles  fared  even  worse.  She 
tried  to  protect  the  records  in  Bales'  office 
safe  from  Freeman's  Investigators.  She  was 
seised  by  a  doctor,  police  were  called  and, 
with  no  notice  to  her  family  or  Hales,  she  waa 
taken  to  a  mental  hospital. 

Stripped  and  placed  in  a  padded  cell,  ibe 
waa  held  incommunicado  for  days  until  the 
protestations  of  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware  and  the  press  resulted  in  a  bearing. 
Only  then  was  she  released  after  an  unspeak- 
able 12-day  ordeal. 

Though  proved  sane,  ahe  was  so  shaken  by 
the  experience  that  she  declined  to  go  back 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  and  took  a 
disability   retirement. 

Thl«  took  place  under  Joe  Robertson's 
Jurisdiction  and  he  admits  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  He  says  he  only  followed  orders  from 
Cbulcs  S.  Murphy,  the  under  secretary  of 
agriculture,  when  he  approved  appointment 
of  Estes.  He  says  he  did  not  initiate  action  to 
put  Hales*  secretary  lo  a  mental  institution 
without  a  hearing,  but  only  saw  that  the  law 
was  compiled  witb. 

Robertson  says  be  did  not  initiate  the  ac- 
tion to  transfer  Hales  or  to  abolish  his  Job. 
Be  did  approve  the  transfers,  but  conducted 
no  Investigation  of  complaints  that  Hales 
was  being  harassed.  "I  saw  th&t  the  law  was 
complied    with."   Robertson   states. 

The  secret  to  Joe  Robertson's  success  is  the 
career  status  of  his  Jcb  and  hie  continued  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  department.  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  says  he 
cannot  see  that  he  hns  "cause"  to  remove 
Robertson  and  relies  beavUy  upon  him  in 
running  the  department.  Hardin  la  con- 
vinced Robertson  !s  more  loyal  to  him  than 
he  ever  was  to  Freeman. 

Although  there  is  Republican  grumbling 
about  Robertson's  continued  role  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  It  seems  likely  that  most 
Republicans  will  muffle  their  displeasure 
rather  than  openly  criticize  the  Ntxon  ad- 
ministration. The  man  who  approved  BllUe 
Sol  appears  to  be  firmly  in  command. 


AL  DEL  GRECO:   DEAN  OP  NEW 
JERSEY   SPORT8WRITDIG 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  In  this  Nation  owe  much  to 
our  sports  columnists  and  sports  report- 
ers. They  write  of  disciplined  aspiration, 
of  conflict  by  the  rules.  In  so  doing, 
they  tell  much  about  the  human  spirit 
and  Uie  human  capacity  to  try  harder 
the  next  time. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  writers  Is  now 
lost  to  New  Jersey  and  to  the  Nation.  He 
was  Al  Del  Greco,  columnist  for  the 
Record,  in  Hackenspcic,  N-7..  for  more 


than  40  3'ear8.  He  died  last  week  of  a 
heart  ailment  at  age  64. 

It  was  my  good  foitmie  to  know  Mr. 
Del  Greco  and  to  enjoy  him,  not  only 
as  a  writer,  but  a^  the  toastmaster  of  an 
annual  gathering  of  the  descendants  of 
Italians  who  Immigrated  to  the  United 
States.  His  sense  of  humor — one  of  tlie 
mainstays  in  the  20,000  or  so  columns 
he  wrote  for  the  Record — was  the  major 
Ingredient  of  thoee  gatherings,  as  It  was 
one  of  the  deeply  human  assets  which 
made  Mr.  Greco  loved  by  his  readers 
and  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  friend. 

The  Record,  in  its  columns  last  week, 
offered  many  tributes  to  Mr.  Del  Greco. 
One  came  from  Jim  Sutphen.  senior 
managing  editor.  He  said; 

.\1  and  I  started  on  The  Record  more  than 
40  years  ago.  We  have  shared  a  great  many 
laughs,  a  lot  of  excitement,  and  a  few  tears. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  with  a  more 
deva£ta*lng  contempt  (or  the  phonies  m  the 
many  worlds  tn  which  he  moved,  or  a  man 
with  greater  appreciation  of  the  good  and 
decent  things  in  sports,  his  associates,  and 
bl5  profession. 

Another  tribute  was  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  associate  editor  William  C.  Cald- 
well, who  was  writing  sports  when  Mr. 
Del  Greco  Joined  the  newspaper  In  1928. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  memorial  to  a  man  who 
gave  the  world  a  generous  measure  of 
compassion,  good  humor,  and  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiw, 
as  follows: 

Al  D£L  GaEco 

Al  Del  Greco  was  a  public  Institution, 
established  and  famous.  He  knew  It.  and  took 
pains  to  &ay  or  do  nothing  that  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  his  reputation.  He  was. 
then,  tough,  sardonic,  cynical,  earthy  and 
worldly  both,  candid  to  the  edge  of  cruelty  In 
his  judpmenu  on  his  tellowroen  whether 
they  were  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  season 
or  United  States  Senators  or  bookmakers. 
This  was  his  reputation,  and  he  waa  faithful 
to  It  and  to  the  countless  tens  of  thousands 
ft  ho  knew  him  and  expected  of  him  the  kind 
of  Iniegrlty  they  never  required  cf  their 
legislators  and  archhlshcpi.  Al  was  himself. 
Let  that  first  be  satd. 

And  then  let  It  be  said,  as  it  could  not  be 
said  as  long  as  he  might  wander  Into  the 
newsroom  with  that  hobgoblin  grin  and  re- 
pudiate the  libel  In  a  gravelly  baritone  that 
could  be  heard  in  the  next  block— let  It  be 
said  that  Del  Greco  was  an  Incurable  idealist. 
a  hopeless  romantic,  was  the  starry-eyed 
5ma]l  boy  wbo  never  grew  up  and  didn't  want 
to. 

He  waa  a  sports  writer — when  the  subject 
Interested  him  one  of  the  be^t  m  that  mys- 
terious aeld  of  literature.  He  admired  that 
which  was  admirable  in  the  atbletes  be  knew 
through  four  decades  and  more;  their 
strength,  skill,  intemgence.  courage  He  had 
r.o  use  for  the  man  he  suspected  of  doing 
less  than  his  beet;  and  for  the  muscular  ego- 
tist who  g&Te  himself  pompous  airs  off  the 
field  or  ouulde  the  ring.  Al  had  nothing  but 
curt  contempt.  His  ethical  standards  were 
high,  and  he  teatod  every  man  he  knew  in 
politic?  and  public  life  against  them,  and 
the  hUarloua  acidity  of  his  comment  on  the 
world  around  him  was  not  a  sneer  but  a  cry 
of  despair.  Let  It  be  said,  then,  that  he  was 
an  idealist.  Perhaps  the  only  roan  who  never 
disillusioned  him  was  the  lata  Vlnce  Lom- 
bard!. They  were  much  like  each  other.  They 
had  things  in  common  and  still  do. 
He  loved  the  contact  sports,  played  them. 


was  trained  to  teach  them.  He  )oved  the  look 
and  crash  and  smell  of  the  physical  games. 
and  although  be  played  the  gentlemanly 
sport?  and  wrote  about  them  competently 
th*y  did  not  engage  him  and  he  declined  to 
accept  an  excitement  over  golf  or  tennis  or 
track  and  field,  not  to  say  yachting,  which  he 
tlid  not  feel-  But  when  the  game  had  been 
honest  and  the  men  brave,  when  It  mat- 
tered Co  him  who  won  and  how.  then  when 
the  shadows  slanted  dowu  the  fleld,  he  would 
hiury  back  to  his  desk.  and.  hunched  over  hla 
typewriter,  take  up  the  tale  of  arms  and  the 
man  In  a  transport  of  Joy  not  much  unlike 
old  Vergil's, 

Al  would  never  have  stood  for  this,  taut  be 
was  a  poet,  a  young  and  ageless  poet,  and  it 
Is  heartbreaking  to  know  that  we  shall  not 
see  him  again.  To  his  wife  and  family  la 
extended  the  deepest  sympathy  of  us  who 
were  prlvUeged  to  be  his  friends  and  com- 
panlon.*!. 

HEARINGS  ON  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment home  to  the  people,  to  listen  and 
to  give  people  a  better  chance  to  have 
their  say  and  to  let  their  views  be  known, 
I  held  hearings  in  Oklahoma  City  on 
July  20,  I970.  on  economic  conditions  in 
the  State,  and  particularly  on  the  im- 
pact of  high  hiterest  rates. 

On  that  occasion,  a  great  number  of 
highly  knowledgeable  people  appeared  to 
give  their  views  and  recommendations. 
Their  testimony  was  thoughtful  and 
well-prepared. 

I  was  struck  again  by  the  unfairness  of 
the  ti5ht  money,  high  interest  rate  pol- 
icy which  has  been  in  effect  too  long.  The 
burden  of  that  policy  falls  unevenly  on 
people  and  on  various  segments  of  our 
economy.  Such  a  policy  does  not  serve 
the  proper  social  goals  of  this  country. 
A  notable  example,  which  emerged 
clearly  at  the  Oklahoma  City  hearings, 
is  housing.  While  on  one  hand  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  is  promoting  home 
ownership,  through  various  programs 
and  agencies,  on  the  other  hand  It  has 
instituted  a  high  interest  rate  policy 
which  makes  home  ownership  totally  Im- 
poeslble  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Oklahoma  City  hearing  also 
pointed  out  the  same  kind  of  paradoxical 
effect  in  regard  to  small  business. 

While  Federal  programs  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  health  of  small 
business,  the  high  Interest  rate  policy 
has  been  very  damaging  to  many  of  them 
and  has  kept  a  great  many  other  small 
businesses  from  growing.  This  unfair 
effect  was  partlctilarly  pointed  out  In  re- 
gard to  minority  enterprises,  which  this 
administration  and  others  have  indicated 
they  wanted  to  see  flourish. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  other 
Senators  can  benefit  from  tlie  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Oklahoma  City  hearings 
which  I  held.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  transcript  of 
that  hearing  be  printed  In  the  RkCORD 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exiiibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  intend  to  deliver 
copies  of  this  printed  transcript  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Scnp.te  Financa  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
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mlttees  in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  Sslect  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  hope  that  the  views  expressed 
by  these  knowledgeable  Oklahomans 
may  be  taken  to  heart  and  used  in  mak- 
ing policy  in  tlie  highest  councils  of  our 
Government. 

ExBiarr  1 

PtTBLIC    HBAaXNG     ON     CREOFT    AND    ECONOMIC 
CoNDtTtONS — OKXABOaU  CrTT,  OKLA., 

Jcn.T  30.  1070 

OFTMINO  BTATIMENT  BT  8KMATOK  T9XO  R.  HABaXS 

This  is  a  public  hearing  here  in  Oklahoma 
City  on  the  lmpa::t  of  high  interetft  rates  and 
other  economic  problems  in  Oklahoma.  It  la 
a  continuauon  of  a  series  of  hearings  I  have 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  federal 
government  borne  to  the  people,  to  listen 
and  to  give  the  people  of  the  state  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  on  issues  that  have  im- 
pact and  effect  on  their  own  lives. 

A  young  married  couple  today  faces  prob- 
ably the  greatest  credit  needs  they  will  have 
anytime  in  tbeir  Uvea.  They  need  a  house,  a 
car,  and  furniture — most  of  which  they  have 
to  buy  on  credit,  yet  they  have  not  had  time 
to  accumulate  any  assets  or  much  of  a  credit 
rating.  Thus,  a  young  married  couple  today 
in  Oklahoma  have  the  greatest  need  of  credit 
at  a  time  when  they  have  the  least  oppor- 
tunity to  get  it.  The  credit  problems  of  young 
married  couples  are  typical  of  what  so  many 
average  wage  earners  face,  and  the  problems 
are  much  more  serious  now  because  of  the 
high  interest  rate  policy  and  the  general  na- 
tional ecoDomlo  situation. 

As  you  know.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  has  certain  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  subject  matur.  This  hearing  to- 
day on  mterest  rates  will  help  me  develop 
Information  for  use  m  passage  of  legislation 
which  I  and  others  have  introduced  and 
supported  In  the  Congreas  to  return  stabUlty 
to  the  national  economy  and  bring  interest 
rates  down. 

We  have  a  very  lengthy  and  impressive  list 
of  witnesses  today  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  financial  problems  we  are  experiencing 
here  in  OklahomA.  Mr.  Bob  Lewallen. 

We  will  transcribe  these  hearings  and  the 
nTlttcn  record  then  will  be  taken  back  by  me 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
other  relevant  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  it- 
self to  aid  me  and  others  as  additional  am- 
munition for  bringing  about  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion we  should  have.  I  appreciate  everyone 
who  la  here,  both  participants  and  apecta- 
tora.  We  will  appreciate  hearing  first  from 
Mr.  Bob  Lewallen.  manager  of  Penn  Square. 

TEarmoNT  of  Ms.  Bos  Ltwallcv.  MawAOEa 

OK  PSNM    SqUAAE   in   OKUkHOMA   ClrT 

The  information  that  I  have  is  on  the  na- 
tional level  at  first,  and  then  Oklahoma  and 
our  own  problem  locally.  The  Information 
comes  from  the  International  CouncU  of 
Shopping  Centers.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
year,  they  conducted  a  atirvey  of  several  hun- 
dred abopplDg  center  owners  across  the 
T7nlted  States,  aslclhg  If  they  had  applied  for 
loans  for  reconstruction  of  present  shopping 
centers  they  owned  or  new  construction. 
From  this  survey  of  approximately  80  to  35 
states  came  this  information  from  approxi- 
mately 300  shopping  center  oa-ners.  22  per 
ceht  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  they 
had  delayed  expansion  of  existing  shopping 
centers.  30  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in- 
dicated that  they  had  delayed  development 
of  new  centers  and  this  Is  an  average  of  what 
they  had  across  the  United  States.  63  new 
projects  totalling  15,965.000  square  feet  of 
leaseable  area  were  delayed  becatiae  of  the 
high  interest  rates.  Then  the  information 
that  they  also  received  was  on  the  interest 
rates  themselves,  what  they  were  having  to 
pay  as  "kickers"  to  get  the  construction 


money.  The  examples — they  list  each  one  of 
them  and  how  they  range — are  on  construc- 
tion loans  rather  than  permanent  buildings. 
On  the  construction  loans  the  interest  rates 
ran  from  8'^  per  cent  to  13  per  cent  with  a 
median  of  9%  per  cent,  plus  kickers.  Now 
these  kickers  they  had  to  give  were  anywhere 
from  I  point  to  a  points.  One  loan  at  9»i 
per  cent  was  2  points  plus  1  million  In  CDs 
as  a  kicker  to  get  the  loin.  These  range  up 
to  10  per  cent  with  a\^  pointa  paid.  9^4  per 
cent  with  3  points  being  paid.  Th\s  Is  for 
their  construction  loans.  Then  the  informa- 
tion goes  into  the  permanent  loans  which 
included  the  same  people,  of  courae,  who 
were  in  the  construction  loan  information. 
Thla  Interest  rate  ran  from  7%  per  cent  up 
to  10  per  cent.  Again  the  median  a-as  9>4  per 
cent  plus  kickers.  An  example  of  one  loan  at 
9>i.  30  per  cent  of  any  percentage  rents  plus 
3  pointa.  Horrible  I  One  of  the  loans  made 
at  10  per  cent  for  permanent  construction 
was  1300,000  In  life  insurance  policies.  So  the 
kickers  vary,  but  they  are  most  definitely 
there.  It  went  Into  the  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies at  10^  per  cent.  3  per  cent  of  gross 
annual  rents,  100.000  CDs  held  without  In- 
terest for  two  years.  Now  these  are  the  people 
who  got  the  loan.  It  did  not  go  into  con- 
struction— what  they  had  to  turn  down.  Thla 
is  what  information  that  they  have  received 
for  the  latter  part  of  19«9 — the  last  three  or 
four  months  of  *69.  They  are  Just  now  com- 
piling the  information  we  sent  In  for  the 
first  part  of  1970  and  we  should  receive  the 
1970  information  soon.  We  did  receive  a  bul- 
letin from  the  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 
and  all  indications  ere  that  It  has  not 
changed  from  the  latter  part  of  1969.  Okla- 
homa was  included  in  this  survey;  however, 
they  did  not  state  what  part  of  the  state  this 
information  came  back  from. 

As  far*  we  are  concerned  locally  at  Penn 
Square,  we  have  several  fwojects  that  we 
would  like  to  Idck  off.  Expansions  of  f««aent 
stores,  the  poaslbiUty  of  enclosing  the  mall, 
etc..  projects  ihnt  would  mean  several  mil- 
lion In  expenses.  We  cannot  afford  or  we  can- 
not get  loans  at  an  Interest  rate  that  Is 
economical  lor  us.  Now,  I  guess  most  good 
business  people  know  that  with  a  structure 
of  ei2  to  •15,000.000  that  soon  after  you  get 
«7  or  98  million  or  (3  or  t4  million  Into  a 
Etmcture  It  Is  scmewhiit  smart  to  get  that 
money  out.  II  the  Interest  rate  is  reasonable 
and  refinance,  putting  your  money  Into  a  new 
shopping  center  or  a  new  buslnecs.  With  the 
big  difference  on  what  we  have  on  our  pres- 
ent loans  and  what  they  are  asking  now.  we 
cannot  afford  to  refinance.  It  la  Just  bad  busi- 
ness: the  merchiints  will  not  pay  for  It.  We 
have  considered  another  shopping  center  In 
Oklahoma  City,  and  are  presently  working  on 
It.  We  know,  however,  that  unless  the  Interest 
rates  change,  unless  we  can  receive  something 
more  feasible  we  do  not  care  If  the  interest 
rate  Is  30  percent  If  the  merchant  will  pay 
that  kind  of  rent,  but  the  merchants  will 
not  do  it.  Thla  Is  what  has  happened  In  our 
expansion.  TTie  merchants  say,  "No,  we  will 
not  pay  that  kind  of  rent  for  what  It  is  going 
to  cost  us  to  buUd."  So  we  have  Just  stopped, 
and  until  the  money  market  becomes  more 
attractive  we  are  not  going  to  refiuAnce  the 
loon  we  have  to  expand. 

Senator  Harris.  Bob,  I  thank  you  very 
much.  Yours  Is  very  useful  tostlmony. 

Our  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Jack  Clark  of  Clark 
Motor  Company.  Jack,  we  appreciate  very 
much  your  being  here  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

TEffrmoMT  or  Mr.  Jack  Clark,  PaaanimtT  o9 

CXamx.  Motor  Cokpant.  Oki-ahosca  Cttt, 

and  lxcislatrvk  chairman  of  thr  &tk't% 

AtTTOuoBiLE  Dealers  Absocxatton 

Thank  you.  Senator,  my  remarks  will  be 

brief.  In  t^e  interest  of  time.  I  speak  aa  the 

President  of  Clark  Motor  Company  and  also 

as  the  Legislative  Chairman   of  the  Stats 

Automobile  DefUers  Association.  Ttie  current 


high  interest  costs  have  had  four  main  effecU 
on  the  retail  automobUe  business.  I  think  It 
goes  without  saying  that  everybody  is  familiar 
with  tbe  fact  that  the  automobile  bualaase 
Is  somewhat  depressed  at  thu  time.  probaMy 
largely  as  a  result  of  high  money  costs.  Thd 
four  effects  are  as  follows;  Reduced  salsa— 
the  consumers  are  unable  to  afford  these  hl^^ 
financing  charges.  Second,  there  U.  of  ooures. 
Increased  dealership  expenses;  the  cost  of 
floor-planning  an  adequate  Inventory  of  new 
vehicles  Is  almost  prohlbotlve  now.  The  third 
important  factor  Is  the  InabUlty  to  expand 
service  facUmes;  capital  loons  are  Just  not 
available  to  increase  the  size  of  the  service 
departments  and  Increase  the  parts  inven- 
tories that  theee  multdtudee  of  models  make 
necessary.  And  fourth,  an  area  that  hasn't 
been  discussed  much,  is  reduced  competi- 
tion. Tbe  smaller  dealers,  because  of  high 
money  costs,  are  being  forced  out  of  bual- 
neea,  and  at  the  aome  time  in  the  meO-o- 
polltan  markets  you  are  seeing  those  dealer- 
ships being  uken  over  by  factory-owned 
stores,  so  that  you  ore  eUmlnatlng  the  prl- 
vatA  capital,  small  entrepreneur  type  of  retail 
est&blliibment. 

To  elaborate  on  thla  just  a  little  bit:  on 
reduced  sales  the  interest  rates,  as  you  have 
mentioned,  have  gone  up  most  for  the  people 
who  are  least  able  to  pay;  those  are  the 
same  people  who  need  private  transporta- 
tion the  most  to  get  to  and  from  work.  High 
Interest  oosU  have  curtailed  new  and  used 
vehicle  sales  because  many  people  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  these  higher 
monthly  payments.  The  auto  industry  has 
suffered  a  decline,  and,  as  a  result,  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  country  has  suffered  to 
some  extent.  In  the  matt-er  of  increasea  desJ- 
erslilp  expenses,  which  Is  a  matter  that 
those  of  us  tn  the  business  are  vitally  In^ 
terested  In.  practically  all  dealers  "floor-plan" 
their  new  car  inventory;  they  borrow  money 
on  their  Inventory.  With  the  present  multi- 
tude of  models  and  options,  dealers  now 
must  stock  tremendous  numbers  of  dlfl^erent 
cars  to  meet  the  consumer  demand.  A  mil- 
lion dollar  Inventory,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Oklahoma  city,  now  costs  97300  per 
month  m  floor-plan  Interest  charges.  This 
cost,  obviously,  must  ultimately  be  psaaed 
on  to  the  consumer.  In  the  matter  of  In- 
abUlty to  expand  service  faculties,  as  you 
know,  the  vehicle  population  is  constantly 
going  up.  We  are  producing  more  cars  than 
we  are  scrapping;  so,  there  are  more  cars 
on  the  road.  It.  therefore,  become*  necessary 
to  constantly  enlarge  service  departments 
and  parts  inventories  to  assure  customer 
satisfaction  with  their  vehicles.  Tight 
money  makes  it  a  very  dlfBctilt  thing  to  do. 
It  is  hard  to  finance  additional  service  fa- 
cilities and  parts  inventories.  Therefore,  the 
vehicle  owner  faces  delays  and  frustrations. 
The  service  departments  are  crowded,  the 
parts  are  not  always  on  band  at  the  mo- 
ment that  they  are  needed.  In  the  area  of 
reduced  competition,  we  hare  seen  some 
seven  or  eight  small  town  dealers  In  tbe 
State  Automobile  Dealers  Association  go  out 
of  business  tn  the  last  six  months.  It  Is 
hard  to  pin  the  blame  exactly  on  tight  money, 
but  there  has  b«en  no  question  In  our  minds 
that  tight  money  has  bad  aome  direct  in- 
fluence on  that.  In  many  cases  where  tbe 
small  town  dealers  do  go  out  of  business,  the 
factory  la  unable  to  provide  a  replacemsnt 
dealer.  Money  la  tight,  and  the  return  on 
an  automobUe  dealership  is  not  great  enough 
to  cau&e  a  lot  of  venture  capital.  So,  la  some 
coses,  you  see  a  situation  where,  in  a  way. 
the  owners  of  those  makes  of  car  have  become 
"orphans";  they  no  longer  have  a  place  to 
get  their  cars  repaired.  As  I  mentioned,  when 
a  dealer  goes  out  In  the  metro  market,  ven- 
ture capital  replacement  Is  not  easily  avail- 
able. BO  that  the  manufacturer  moves  in  and 
runs  the  dealership  himself  as  a  factory 
store.  Thoae  of  us  who  compete  against  fac- 
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MCT  .ton.  Uilnk  th»t  ther.  ar.  certain  e»lla  Mytlung  to  add  on  tb.  economic  altuatlon 

^P  Lt^  ,h.'.i„  or  on  interest  rac«s? 

'  aSSr  a^.  What  percentage  ol  the  Mr.  Ba^sa.w.  No.  I  lelt  that  to  the  people 

-Sr^ai-SSa-rrtra'-^er-rS'l  '"'^tof^-^...an.H^o,Hu. 

h^!rH  .r  ^-^"'^^-t°^^  rJ^^-To^r-nl^«^rn'Je.^1S.-H^T. 


nave  ft  poUcy  of  not  going  Into  the  smaller 

markets  at  all.  ^  . 

senator  Buiris.  What  would  U  be  around 

the  country?  Haa  It  amounwd  to  very  much 


boma  City,  Is  our  next  wltneaa.  Mr.  Ruaaell, 
we  would  be  very  pleased  to  bear  from  you 
at  thla  time. 


TmxMOMT  OF  Ml.  Fkank  BnaaxLX.  or  RraaLL 

WHOLaaaLX    BKADTT    SUPFLT   XM   0KX.aH01CA 

Crrr 

Thank  you.  Senator  Barrla.  At  this  time  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  by  and  relate  some  of  the  experiences 
we  have  had  with  money.  This  more  or  less 
13  a  personal  one,  but  It  corera  a  lot  of  other 
people  too.  Now  I  do  not  hsve  anything  writ- 
ten down  here,  but  I  have  sixty  years  of  ex- 
perience with  It  so  we  will  tell  you  what  we 
have  here.  I  happen  to  be  In  the  beauty 
supply  business  and  I  am  on  the  Board  of 

the  Southwest   Dealers,   fifty-nine  of  us  In  ^^ 

eZ  *the*g^e'rkl"iubllc.  have  been  adversely  business  in  Southweet  Estates  "id  we  hare  IhlsT'lia^nriirhlgb"! nicest  rltVthat  w 
aifected  and.  ot  cour«.  the  auto  industry  similar  problem,  as  far  as  money.  Je  have  J,^^^  ^^^^^ened  with.  When  a  guy  doe. 
and  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  as  a  result      stock— many  of  us  have  plenty  of  stock  in-      "***=  "^" 

but  we  do  not  hav*  necessary  money 


Mr  Cl^uut.  No.  sir.  This  Is  Just  a  guMS.  but 
I  would  say  maybe  flve  percent.  Again  take 
a  iltuaUon  like  Dallas,  speaking  of  Chrysler 
CorporeUou  dealerships;  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  Is  only  one  private  capi- 
tal Chrysler  Corporation  dealership  In  Dal- 
las There  are  about  eleven  factory  stores.  In 
a  smaller  market  you  do  not  see  any  factory 
stores  at  all. 

In  simimary,  the  high  Interest  situation 
has  had  a  dlstlncUy  deulmental  effect  on 
the  retail  automobile  business.  Our  custom 


them.  Now.  I  am  talking  about  the  majority 
of  people.  They  need  some  concrete  Ideas 
from  the  people  In  their  neighborhood  on 
bow  to  quit  their  ghetto. 

Now.  these  places  over  here  on  this  aide 
of  town,  where  they  are  broken  down  and 
torn  down— It  is  not  that  way  on  the  other 
side,  because  people  can  borrow  money.  If 
any  person  can  borrow  money  to  fix  their 
house  up  and  Uke  care  of  It  on  the  right 
kind  of  Interest,  they  would  do  U.  But  whea 
they  go  down  and  they  are  hurt  on  the  Inter- 
est, they  do  not  care.  Take  this  car  I  bought 
out  here.  I  went  up  there  and  they  said 
OMAC  Is  charging  8  percent  now.  Well,  I  said 
I  can't  pay  any  B  percent,  any  »dOO  or  »700 
added  to  what  the  car  coats.  I  have  to  make 
out  a  cbeck  for  It  because  I  was  not  going  to 
pay  any  WOO  or  $700  Interest.  It  takes  money 
out  of  my  business  which  I  use  to  operate  on. 
So.  I  want  to  say,  please  see  If  you  can  get 
somebody  down  here  to  talk  to  these  people 
so  that  we  can  get  this  business  going,  thla 
loan  business.  We  hope  and  trust  this  hear- 
ing will  bring  out  that  we  can  do  better  on 


have  been  depressed 

Senator  HAaae.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Jack  Our  next  witness  U  Jim  Bradshaw,  Vice 
President  of  the  Oklahoma  City  RetaUers 
Association. 

TMTZMONT  OF  Bis.  JOS  BaAOSHAW,  Vicx  Pais- 

r  rax  Oki-aboma  Cttt  BrrAii.xas 


AasocunoN 

Senator  Harris,  my  name  is  J.  V.  Bradshaw, 
ExecuUve  Vice  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Retailers  Association,  and  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Tou  ask  that  we  discuss  the  tight  money 
market,  however,  I  beUeve  the  various  bual- 
nessmeu  of  our  AaaodaUon  wUl  cover  this 
subject  in  depth. 

I  would  like  to  have  you.  as  our  able  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  con- 
sumer and  bufilneas,  to  consider  the  various 
pieces  of  leglalaUon  passed  and  pending. 
Much  of  this  legislation  Is  of  a  consumer  pro- 
tection nature  and  some  of  It  very  good. 

However,  we  need  to  take  a  much  more  In- 
depth  look  at  this  type  of  leglalaUon  If  our 
legislators  are  actually  Interested  to  the 
Bmall  business  man.  Much  of  the  coosumer 
legislation  has  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
smaller  business  man  and  in  many  instances 
hurts  the  consumer  more  than  helping  him. 
A  prime  example  is  the  "Truth  In  Lending' 
law — the  consumer,  for  the  moat  part  does 
not  understand  It,  aod  la  only  Irritated  by 
the  delay  caused  by  additional  forms  and 
figures.  He  blames  the  businessman  and  the 
lending  Institution  because  he  can  no  longer 
Just  walk  In  and  out  in  a  tew  minutes  when 
he  wishes  to  purchase  gcods  or  services. 

At  present,  we  are  considering  sotting  up 
yet  another  larger  Consumers  ASatrs  Bureau 
that  could  serve  no  purpose  other  than  hor- 
rassment  to  business. 

Also,  please  consider  the  impact  of  tb« 
proposed  "Class  Action  BUI"  and  the  Bousa 
version  of  the  Invasion  of  Privacy  Bill. 

What  I  am  saying  U  simply  that  you  gen- 
tlemen who  represent  us  in  Washington  and 
also  In  our  local  State  Government  should 
do  an  in-depth  study  of  the  already  passed 
legislation  such  as  "Truth  In  Lending"  to 
see  if  we  have  served  any  useful  service  to 
the  average  citizen  before  we  pass  more  of 
the  same  type  of  Protective  Legislation  that 
may  very  well  protect  no  one  and  Incon- 
venience many. 

We  realise  there  are  many  merchants  who 
prey  on  the  poor;  however,  lavre  will  never 
correct  this  condition  unless  we  permit  our- 
eelTes  to  forget  the  American  Pree  Enterprise 
system  and  become  a  total  socialized  nation. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  for  your 
time,  and  If  I  can  ever  be  of  help,  pleaae  let 
me  know. 
Senator  Haxaxs.  Mr.  Bradshaw.  do  you  ban 


veotory- 

to  build  warehousing  so  that  we  can  Increase 

our  business. 

Last  year,  we  lost  about  MO.OOO— or  we 
sold  f40.000  that  we  did  not  deliver  because 
we  did  not  have  the  ttoff  in  the  warehouses. 
We  have  small  warehouses  and  you  cannot 
keep  this  product  In  it.  If  we  had  the 
money — and  I  have  tried  several  times  to 
borrow  the  money  from  3BA  and  many  other 
people,  but  their  interest  is  quite  high  and 
then  they  are  never  going  to  lend  It  to  you 
anyway.  So,  It  puts  a  handicap  on  our  pro- 
duction. We  could  produce  more,  make  more 
profit,  and  have  more  people  working,  if  we 
could  borrow  money.  I  think  every  bualness- 
man  at  some  time  in  his  life  needs  to  borrow 
money  for  certain  things.  We  have  stock, 
we  have  plenty  of  It,  but  we  need  these 
things:  we  need  extra  money  for  improve- 
ments, I  want  to  say  that  our  type  buil- 
nasses  are  all  In  the  same  situation.  Some 
of  them  do  not  have  the  chance  to  buy  fran- 
chises from  people  who  are  now  offering 
them.  We  need  to  do  these  things  so  that 
we  can  employ  our  people.  We  have  about 
10  people  working  for  us,  and  we  could  have 
3S  to  30  people,  if  we  had  necessary  ware- 
houses and  all  this  kind  of  thing  to  help  get 
our  business  out,  Cafes  and  other  things  that 
often  authorize  people  for  franchises,  we  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  them 

I  would  not  want  to  borrow  money  if  I 
were  not  qua'.med  to  pay  It  back.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  somebody  In  the  Senate,  or 
somewhere  along  there,  can  get  some  of  this 
done:  somebody  will.  Wo  need  the  same  op- 
portunities as  anybody  else  in  borrowing 
money,  the  same  Interest. 

I  have  three  young  fellows  who  I  Just 
hired,  crackerjack  guys  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity. We  have  a  problem  leasing  cars  for 
them.  They  have  got  to  go  on  their  routes 
and  do  their  Jobs,  but  they  have  a  problem 
leasing  cars  I  have  to  go  and  lease  a  car, 
which  is  all  right,  but  they  have  a  problem, 
too.  in  the  insurance.  We  osoinot  get  Insur- 
ance. We  cannot  get  the  credit  people  to  ap- 
prove the  Insurance. 

Now,  thU  la  a  little  off  the  subject,  but 
I  might  use  It  since  I  am  talking  to  you. 
The  projecu  we  have  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  We  let  people  have  money:  It 
trickles  down  to  the  fellows  who  need  It: 
they  get  about  25  to  30  percent  of  it.  but  It 
does  not  help.  We  have  got  to  start  In  the 
neighborhood  with  these  people  who  are 
qualified  and  who  will  get  up  and  do  this 
work  in  order  to  quit  this  ghetto  business. 
Whan  people  do  not  have  something,  they 
lose  faith  in  themselves  because  they  do  not 
have  any  encouragement.  Now.  I  am  uot 
talking  about  everybody,  but  some  people  are 
going  to  do  any  thing  if  you   help 


not  pay  his  bills,  ha  does  not  ask  for  any 
money  at  all.  When  a  fellow  pays  his  bUla, 
he  should  get  the  same  Interest  rate  that 
anybody  else  geu.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator  Harkis.  Thank  you  very  much.  Bto. 
Russell. 

Jack  Copeland  U  an  equipment  dealer  at 
Walters,  and  he  also  heads  an  Operation 
Mainstream  Program  there.  Jack,  we  are  glad 
you  arc  here  and  will  appreciate  anything 
you  have  to  say  about  Interest  rates  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

TKSTUSONT  or  Mb.  Jacs  Oopklamd  or 

COPKLANO  EQUZPMCNT  IN  WaLTXKS 

I  think  that  my  talk  will  be  a  repetition  of 
a  lot  of  what  Mr.  Clark  had  to  tell  us  because 
the  machinery  business  is  a  whole  lot  Ilka 
the  automotive  business.  We  all  know  that 
this  so  called  tight  money  has  had  Its  effect 
to  a  great  extent  on  machinery  sales.  Pmrm 
machinery  sales  are  way  off  and  the  whole  lo- 
dUBtnal  sales  are  off  35  per  cent  from  what 
they  were  last  year. 

Now.  in  Cotton  Cotmty  we  have  be«m  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  the  last  bumper  wheat 
crop.  A  little  farther  west  they  have  not 
made  that  bumper  wheat  crop.  The  Infla- 
tionary prices  on  machinery  have  gotten  so 
high  that  a  lot  of  them  cannot  buy  It.  A 
lot  of  them  cannot  get  the  money  to  buy 
It  even  If  they  wanted  to.  Now.  I  have  lost, 
in  my  particular  bustneas,  four  big  machinery 
sales  because  of  low  wheat  prices  and  high 
interest  rates.  If  you  fellows  are  not  familiar 
wltb  farming  operations,  they  got  about  a  tl 
to  •1.22  a  bushel  for  wheat  this  year.  The 
subsidy  is  around  47  cents  a  bushel,  but  that 
is  on  a  base  wblch  varies  from  one  place 
to  another.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  a 
fanner  can  raise  wheat  for  $1.20  a  bushel.  I 
don't  think  he  can  buy  my  machinery  and 
pay  for  It  at  tl  .30  a  bushel. 

Now.  for  instanoe  there  are  two  finance 
companies — I  imagine  Mr.  Clark  knowi  who 
I  am  talking  about — who  have  discontinued 
floor -planning  all  together.  One  of  them 
will,  as  of  the  first  of  August,  discontinue 
floor-planning  farm  equipment,  and  the 
other  has  already  quit.  They  are  not  even 
soliciting  the  retail  paper.  They  will  buy  it 
if  It  is  bona  fide,  but  It  has  got  to  be  100 
per  cent.  They  will  still  continue  to  buy  a 
little,  but  they  are  not  pressing  for  the  busi- 
ness. They  Just  do  noft  have  the  money  to  buy 
the  paper.  Most  of  our  banks  are  limited  on 
what  they  can  loan,  and  a^ain,  that  high 
Interest  rate  Is  stopping  a  lot  of  them  frotn 
buying  there.  Our  retail  parte  sales  have  In- 
creased this  year  ftom  what  they  were  last 
year.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  Is  due  to 
their  not  being  able  to  buy  the  new  stuff 
and  tbelT  having  to  repair  the  old  machinery. 
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I  know  right  now  aeveral  young  tarmera  that 
are  going  lo  have  problem*  this  coming  year 
getting  enough  money  to  carry  on  In  the  cat- 
tle huslneas  and  In  the  farming  operation!. 
A  lot  ot  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  aid 
not  make  enough  wheat  to  pay  out.  and,  of 
course,  your  banks  have  a  limit  and  a  lot  of 
those  bank£  are  very  small. 

PT«d.  1  might  tell  you  I  brought  Mr.  Esch- 
ler  with  me  this  morning.  Dan  Is  a  farmer 
down  In  Cotton  County  and  Is  one  of  the  ASC 
Committeemen  If  there  are  any  queiUona 
you  wotUd  Uke  to  aik  him  about  the  cheap 
wheat  prices  and  high  interest  rates,  maybe 
Dan  could  answer  some  of  them. 

Senator  HAKaia.  Jack.  I  want  to  thank  you 
Tery  mudi  for  your  testimony,  and  I  think 
It  will  be  very  useful  to  us. 

Dan,  do  you  have  anything  to  add?  I  really 
appiMlat*  your  coming  all  the  way  up  here. 

TtsTWOKT    or   Ma.   Dan    EacHiia,   Faama 
From  Waltwis  akd  AoaicoLTTTaAi.  STABtLl- 

ZATION    CONSniVSTlON    BZinCI    COJtHITTTX 

McMBca 

Fred.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  add  any- 
thing. I  work  a  farm  and  have  been  working 
with  It  for,  I  guess,  a  dozen  years.  I  farm 
myself  and  I  can  tell  you  that  every  year  It 
gets  a  little  rougher.  With  cheaper  wheat, 
about  the  only  thing  keeping  us  going  Is  our 
cattle  prices.  Then,  our  farm  program — you 
know  more  about  It  than  I  do— If  we  drop 
out  of  that  thing,  we  are  In  trouble,  serious 
trouble.  That  is  about  all. 

Senator  HsMia.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  your  being  here. 

Bill  O'Connell  of  Norman  Is  Leglslauve 
Chairman  of  the  State  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. BUI.  I  appreciate  your  being  here 
and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


TlSTiMOKT  or  Ma.  BOX  O'COHxau..  Lioia- 
LATivr    CsnauATt    or    tb«    St»ti    Bom 
BmiJicRa  AasocuTioN 
I  do  not  know  anything  I  can  add  con- 
cerning high  Interest  rates  other  than  I  hope 
they  c<jme  down,  wnen  we  go  back  to  the 
time,  the  period  that  most  of  the  people  that 
you  and  I  know  started,  we  had  at  least  a 
savings  and  our  homes.  These  savlngB  have 
dwindled  to  nothing  because  moat  of  ua  have 
moved  out  of  our  moderate,  our  low  Income 
homes.    Into    one    that    Is    larger    and    we 
ran  into,  of  course,  the  high  Interest  on  re- 
financing and  so  forth.  As  the  moderate  In- 
comes shift,  and  that  la  one  thing  I  want  lo 
hit  on,  when  your  savings  dwindle  to  when 
you  do  not  have  anything,  you  Immediately 
have    to   go   to   credit.    Of   course,    being    a 
businessman  and  wearing  two-h&tfr — In  the 
home  building  bualnese  and  In  the  material 
busmess,  we  were  just  lucky  that  I  happened 
to  be  In  that  area  because  one  of  them  you 
cannot  make  a  llvmg  In,  ana  In  the  other 
one,  you  are  Just  barely  getting  by.  When- 
ever Interest  rates  Increase,  numijer  one.  It 
Increases  the  overhead   because  the  money 
you  have  to  borrow  to  Invest  In  a  business 
Increases   the  overhead.   Number   two,   you 
have  got  to  look  at  that  overhead  and  do 
some  cutting  to  take  care  of  that  Interest 
rate.  I  think  that  you  will  And  in  the  peat, 
speaking  on  the  lumberman's  side  of  It,  we 
have   had   more   lumber   companies   go   out 
of  business  in  this  past  year  than  we  have 
ever  had  before.  In  one  of  our  very  fine  dtlea 
in  Central  Oklahoma  ten  veara  ago.  there 
were  eleven  lumber  companies.  Now  there  are 
three  and  there  will  be  two  In  a  very  short 
time.  What  does  this  have  to  say  to  us?  It 
says  that  the  lumber  business  la  not  making 
any  money,  so  if  the  lumber  buslneee  Is  not 
making  any   money  then   we   are   all   con- 
cerned about  the  economic  tiase  of  this  state 
and   tnis  community.  When  people  are  not 
making   money    they   cannot   afford   things 
ana,    Ukeinse,   when   Interest    rates   go   up 
again   It  la  Just  another  nail  driven   In  to 


something  that  la  not  stable,  because  her* 
again  Is  a  higher  ovorheaa,  a  higher  coat. 

On  materloU,  we  keep  hearing  a  lot  about 
Inflation.  Well,  on  materials  we  are  In  a 
critical  situation,  not  on  supply:  there  la  a 
lot  of  supply  right  now.  but  there  are  a  lot 
ot  b«cked-up  Inventories  too.  We  now  And 
materials  more  tuan  they  have  been  In 
many  areas,  mostly  because  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  building  Indui- 
try  affecta  about  11  major  Industries.  Includ- 
ing plumbing,  electrical,  carpentry,  painting, 
etc  When  you  get  Into  that  Held  you  are 
talking  about  one  of  the  largeat  Industrlea 
m  this  nation,  and  It  la  crippled.  Now  what 
happens  to  these  men  when  they  drop  out 
of  one  segment?  In  our  Home  Builders  Aaso- 
clatlon  in  my  local  community,  we  have  had 
several  have  to  pull  out  of  the  home  building 
industry  because  there  la  Just  nothing  to 
build  They  hare  gone  Into  other  fields.  We 
have  lost  these  key  men.  We  can  look  back 
In  the  Bftles.  when  we  built  over  two  million 
housee  in  one  year,  with  hand  tools,  not 
very  much  power,  and  here  we  are  talking 
about  gearing  up  to  turn  out  houses  at  the 
rat*  of  thirty  a  aay.  Well,  we  had  the  man- 
power then;  I  think  we  have  the  technical 
knowledge  now  to  pull  these  men  back  Into 
the  industry,  let  alone  aU  of  the  college  men 
ihat  would  be  willing  to  go  Into  the  aog- 
mont-i  ot  home  buUdlng  and  supply  In  tue 
near  future.  When  you  hear  that  there  Is 
a  T7,000  surplus  of  teachers  on  the  market 
nationally  today,  these  people  are  going  to 
be  the  onea  that  are  going  to  move  Into  the 
fleld.  We  are  going  to  be  highly  competitive; 
we  are  going  to  produce  a  home  for  all  seg- 
menta  ot  this  community  or  this  state  on 
a  level  they  can  afford  as  long  aa  we  can 
maintain  a  balance  of  paymenta. 

Truly  getting  down  to  where  It  hurts— 
how  much  are  you  paying  for  hotislng  to- 
day? Housing  Is.  of  course,  one  of  the  great- 
est  necessltlea  that  we  have  In  oar  commu- 
nity today.  Are  we  going  to  allow  stacking 
up  of  people  or  do  we  want  to  get  them  out 
and  on  their  own  ao  that  they  can  enjoy  the 
eni-lronmenUl  properties  of  that  commu- 
nity? I  beUeve  that  any  time  we  crowd  people 
together,  we  are  going  to  enhanea  the  poaal- 
blUty  of  those  things  that  are  causing  aU  of 
the  trouble  today. 

I  believe,  too  that,  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  economy  we  find  that  the  large 
corporatlona  today  are  mingling  and  merging 
their  corporate  borrowing  powers  to  get  Into 
large  fields  of  oommunlty  building.  Now. 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  that  except  that 
It  knocks  out  Jobs.  I  am  talking  on  the  level 
of  private  businessmen,  the  small  bualnesa- 
man  today  that  Is  being  hurt.  Every  home 
buUder  Is  a  business  of  lu  own.  a  single  husl- 
neas A  lumber  business  Is  a  business  of  lu 
own  and  must  stand  on  Ita  merit.  Whenever 
you  have  large  corporations  coming  In  to  put 
money  Into  a  field  that  seems  to  be  lucrative, 
you  are  going  to  find  that  there  are  going  to 
be  leaa  Jobe.  Tou  can  lay.  well,  that  Is  good 
because  now  you  can  hire  the  guy  you  want 
to  hire — thev  are  knocking  on  our  doora— 
and  we  have  a  choice,  but  that  win  not  last 
too  long. 

Right  now  the  government — I  am  talking 
about  the  FHA— la  lending  money  at  a  rate 
much  higher  than  they  ever  have  before,  but. 
likewise,  because  of  the  tight  money  we  have 
had  to  turn  to  the  programs  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  FHA.  the  VA.  335.  and  aJ6  for 
about  60  per  cent  of  our  housing.  Now.  that 
Is  an  Increase  of  28  per  cent  over  what  It  was 
a  year  ago  and  yet  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  considering  HUD's  budget  cut  FHA 'a 
budget  by  13  ti  million  doUara.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this  when  we  are  aependlng  upon 
this  segment.  That  U  not  the  only  reason 
they  cut  It;  they  wanted  to  cut  the  budget, 
and.  of  course,  the  Interest  rate  went  up.  I 
think  the  more  reallsUc  picture  that  you  and 
I  know  about  would  be  that  our  foal  and  our 


»lm  that  this  nation  should  be  housed  aa  we 
would  want  It  to  be,  being,  we  believe,  the 
number  one  nation.  That  every  famUy  haa 
the  right  to  decent  housing.  Now  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  producing  that  housing  at  the  loweat 
dollar  volume,  the  lowest  dollar  value  that 
puts  them  Into  the  house.  We  need  volume 
for  us  to  keep  thla  up. 

The  aegment  of  unemployment  today  is 
high  in  the  home  buUdlng  field  and  we  are 
losing  these  key  people.  I  think  here  again. 
If  we  can  balance  that  high  interest.  If  w* 
can  get  It  In  reality  somehow,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  It  U  going  to  take  to  do  It.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  »260  million  appropria- 
tion tor  moderate  Income  people  Is  a  great 
step  toward  that  direction. 

II  we  are  looking  at  food,  housing  and 
clothing,  those  three  segments  and  thoae  are 
not  the  only  three  that  we  are  looking  at  be- 
cause there  are  some  others  that  are  of  nec- 
essity to  the  family,  but  again  we  are  look- 
ing at  something  that  haa  Increased.  The 
monthly  payment  on  that  Uvlng  unit  has  in- 
creased as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  over  the 
past  ten  years.  This  Is  what  we  are  concerned 
about.  So  this  Is  my  story,  my  testimony.  I 
hope  that  we  can  do  something  about  thla 
unemployment.  To  gel  thU  ball  rolling  again, 
and  make  1971  a  better  year  to  be  in  the 
home  building  buslnesa. 

Senator  Haaara  Bill.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much  I  notice  that  on  the  national  level  that 
there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  housing 
since  World  War  U.  and  that  housing  starte 
are  oB  so  much  we  have  what  some  have 
called  the  greatest  housing  crisis  since  World 
War  n.  Tou  say  vacancies  are  very  low 
throughout  the  country.  How  do  thoee  aut*- 
ments  nationally  compare  with  the  situation 
in  Oklahoma? 

Mr  OCoNNEtx.  Housing  la  critical  in  Okla- 
homa. To  bock-track  Just  a  minute:  one  firm 
In  Central  Oklahoma  last  year  built  one 
home.  Prior  to  that  It  was  one  of  the  larger 
home  building  segment*  In  Central  Okla- 
homa. He  had  to  move  out  Into  the  Industrial 
field,  into  building  filling  stations  for  oU 
companies.  Then  the  oil  Industry  got  into 
trouble;  so.  there  again,  his  crews  have  been 
stalemated.  He  feeU  he  cannot  get  back  into 
the  home  buUdlng  business  untu  something 
is  straightened  out.  because  the  Investment 
l>  too  great  to  tie  up  that  klna  of  money  at 
high  interest  rates.  Now.  It  was  not  too  bad 
to  speculate.  But  would  you  speculate  on  a 
market  that  Is  depressed?  That  la  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Haiiis.  AU  right  BUI.  Thank  you 
Terv  much. 

Mr  Earle  Cole  of  Cole  Finance  Company  in 
Shawnee  la  here.  Mr.  Cole,  we  appreciate  very 
muco  vour  coming  over  here,  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  thla  Ume. 


Testmont  or  Ma.  Ksai,  Cou:.  Col»  Pinanci 

Co.,     SHAWKSX 

WeU.  I  can  speak  suongly  for  my  company 
only  We  have  an  office  In  Shawnee  and  one 
m  Enid.  We  have  quotings  at  Just  under 
a  mUllon  doUars  and  get  most  ot  our  capita! 
Irom  the  pubUc.  Now.  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  Investmenu  to  the  public  over  the  last 
leveral  years,  enough  to  take  care  of  aU 
the  financial  needs  that  we  have  had.  In 
fact  we  have  Increased  our  Investments 
falter  than  we  have  Increased  our  loan  bal- 
ance I  think  we  are  getting  all  the  savings 
we  need  because  people  are  more  conscious 
ol  saving  today  than  they  were  a  few  yean 
ago  Now,  speaking  for  tbe  Industry  wide, 
I  think  the  sute  assodaUon  and  our  mem- 
bership, that  u  the  older,  more  eetahuahed 
finance  companies,  such  as  myseU— and  I 
have  been  In  business  since  IBM — are  not 
having  too  much  trouble  with  getting 
money.  It  Is  costing  us  more  and  our  profits 
are  being  curtaUed  because  the  rates  we  can 
charge  are  set  by  law.  We  cannot  pass  this 
additional  co»l  on  to  the  borrower,  and  I 
am  sure  the  borrower  thinks  It  Is  too  high 
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■IreAdf.  The  older  and  better  published 
companies,  and  I  know  of  six  dUTereat  com- 
panies in  smaller  cammunltles  througbout 
tbe  state  who  get  their  monej'  the  some  wa; 
I  do.  have  had  suISclent  capital  all  along. 
Now  some  of  the  smaller,  newer  companies 
are  baring  difficulties,  particularly,  under 
this  new  law  Now.  whether  this  la  bocauae 
of  tight  moDej  or  whether  It  Is  because  they 
are  being  better  regulated  In  the  State  of 
Oltlahoma  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
since  the  Uniform  Consumer  Code  was 
pKued.  I  cannc>t  aay.  The  smaller  companies 
and  the  newer  companies  are  having  diffi- 
culty getting  enough  money  to  operate  on. 

Senator  H\m%s&.  Mr.  Cole,  you  are  very 
good  to  hare  come  here,  and  I  appreciate 
your  tescunony  very  much. 

I  want  to  c^ll  our  next  wltneas.  Hr.  Earl 
Austin.  President  of  tbe  Oklahoma  City 
Home  Builderv.  Earl,  we  are  glad  you  are 
here,  and  we  wlQ  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Testimont  or  Ma.  Eau.  AiTSTtN,  PrnxsmsNT 
or  Oklsboua  Cxtt   Home  BcoJizaa 

Thank  you  very  much.  To  reiterate  what 
you  satd  a  minute  ago.  we  are  in  a  great 
housing  crlals  Id  this  country.  It  la  mainly 
because  our  Industry  has  been  alngled  out 
as  tbe  one  Industry  that  can  do  more  to 
atop  inflation.  In  other  words,  you  people  in 
Congress  or  in  tbe  Federal  Oovertunent  can 
grab  a  hold  of  us  real  quick  and  squeese 
us  down  by  slmp;y  maJclng  the  cost  of  money 
so  high  that  we  cannot  operate. 

Senjitor  Hab&is.  May  I  say,  as  I  think  you 
know  Earl,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  policy 
aa  the  way  to  go  about  It.  I  think  that 
ca.uslng  exceptionally  high  Interest  rates  as 
a  matter  of  government  policy  Is  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  controlling  Inflation.  Just 
as  Illustrated  by  your  own  industry,  such 
policy  falls  xinevenly  on  various  kinds  of  in- 
duftnea  aad.  in  my  Judgment,  tt  does  not 
promote  the  right  kind  of  social  goats.  That 
la  why  I  am  opposed  to  high  interest  rat«s 
as  a  way  of  bringuig  down  inflation.  I  think 
credit — on  a  voluntary  baala  hopefully. 

Mr  ArsTiM.  That  Is  right  Senator.  We  have 
been  singled  out;  granted  we  are  fully  em- 
ployed working  through  HTJD  and  so  forth 
to  come  up  with  new  housing  systems  and 
new  Innovations  to  provide  housing  In  the 
future.  Right  now  If  all  the  money  became 
available  at  a  rate  that  we  could  live  with, 
we  could  suddenly  build  3,500.000  units  a 
year,  which  we  must  buUd  to  meet  our 
housing  g;>als.  We  would  have  a  real  tough 
time  doing  that  normally,  but  our  Industry 
has  stayed  ahead  of  the  pack  and  we  are 
prepared  to  come  In  with  new  Innovations, 
component  housing,  modules,  and  so  forth 
to  meet  this  crisis.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  mobile  home  aspect  Is  not  the  ultimate 
answer  to  housing.  People  want  something  a 
little  more  permanent.  That  is  our  feeling 
But.  anyway,  to  get  Into  this  high  Interest 
and  what  It  Is  doing  to  us.  It  has  curtailed  to 
a  dangeroua  point  the  building  of  single 
family  homes.  The  recent  programs  have 
been  very  Instrumental  in  providing  housing 
starts  In  the  lower  Income  group.  Of  course. 
what  we  say  Is  low  Income  now.  Is  not  neces- 
sarily too  low  The  M5  program,  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  would  subsidize  a 
family  making  65000  or  leas,  will  subsidize 
interest  on  their  house  down  to  where  they 
pay  as  little  as  one  per  cent.  This  means 
that  this  family  can  move  into  a  house 
where  the  payment  would  normally  be  9180 
a  month  and  the  payment  Ls  tdO  a  month. 
This  puts  them  Into  a  real  nice  home,  a  good 
home,  that  they  can  be  proud  of.  This  type 
of  program  cccta  the  Federal  Oovemment 
about  9000  a  year  per  family.  That  is  not 
very  much  money  considering  the  beneflts 
we  are  getting  back  from  it.  But  what  1  am 
aaylng  Is,  these  are  answers  to  the  high  In- 
terest rate  because  they  are  nothing  but 
federal  subsidies.  Well,  of  course,  home  build- 
ing is  a  highly  free  enterprise  system  and 


we   are   always   ufrald   of    federal   subsidies, 
but  we  have  to  live  with  what  we  can  do. 

The  ultimate  answer  and  the  answer  In  the 
future  to  our  Industry  Is  a  steady  supply  of 
funds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  tntere«t  with 
which  we  can  operate.  We  are  not  like  the  au- 
tomobile Industry  or  any  other  Industry: 
we  cannot  gear  up  at  the  start  of  a  year  and 
project  what  we  are  going  to  do  tbat  year.  We 
would  like  to,  but.  come.  aay.  January  1st, 
we  aay  we  are  going  to  build  SO  housee  that 
year,  but  come  July  1st  and  there  la  no 
money  available,  we  could  not  build  one  sin- 
gle bouse  So,  we  do  not  build  any  bouses. 
Our  industry  must  have  Its  flow  of  funda  at  a 
reasonable  rate  in  order  to  provide  the  hous- 
ing th*t  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  In 
this  country.  Granted  that  you  people  are 
doing  something  about  It;  there  are  some 
features  of  the  1971  Bousing  BUI  which  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  :&pproved  and 
which  Is  now  In  committee  being  worked  out 
to  go  to  the  President  Senator,  If  this  thing. 
If  the  tSSO  million  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  which  would  let  those  people  lower  the 
rate  which  they  charge  tbe  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  for  their  rates  so  that  the 
Building  and  Loan  Asoclatlons  could  conse- 
quently maintain  a  level  rate  for  us,  could  be 
worked  out  it  would  be  very  Instrumental.  I 
do  not  mind  telling  you  that  an  8^  or  ff 
per  cent  interest  rate  being  charged  to  the 
home  owner  scares  them.  No  matter  how 
much  education  we  do.  teUlng  tbem  we  are 
alvraya  going  to  have  high  lnt«re6t  rates  in 
the  future.  It  Is  still  hard  for  them  to  move 
out  of  the  4%  OI  home  that  they  now  own 
Into  a  9  per  cent  outlay  on  a  new  bouse. 

So,  we  have  got  to  have  a  steady  flow  of 
funds  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Tou  are  aware 
that  to  do  this,  there  have  got  to  be  new 
sources  of  money  for  bousing,  sources  we 
have  not  hod  In  the  past.  We  look  around 
and  where  are  those  sources?  Tbe  moat  ob- 
vious are  the  pension  funds,  these  funds  are 
getting  astronomically  large  in  this  country. 
The  different  federal  employees  funds,  labor 
funds.  Just  about  any  Industry  bas  a  large 
pension  fund.  Tliese  funds  enjoy  tremen- 
dous tax  advantages,  They  enjoy  It  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  pay  very  little  tax  money  that 
they  Invest  on  funds  that  go  bock  Into  larger 
funds.  Tbe  wealth  of  these  funds  could  be 
put  into  realdentiol  mortgage*  and  over  an 
amortlxed  period  of  time  would  probably 
yield  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  pension 
funds  as  a  lot  of  these  speculating  situa- 
tions that  they  get  Into  now  with  oocoinon 
stocks  and  bonds,  mutual  funds  and  so  forth. 
Pred,  that  Is  Just  one  thing  where  we  need 
your  help.  We  are  going  to  have  to  have  a 
steady  flow;  I  hate  to  keep  reiterating  this 
but  It  Is  Important.  In  order  to  bouse  thla 
country  properly  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  steady  flow  of  funds  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Intervst.  We  are  not  ready  to  advo- 
cate that  the  Federal  Government  uke  over 
our  housing  Industry  completely  and  say, 
OK.  you  provide  the  hotulng  and  we  will 
work  for  you.  We  want  to  work  together,  and 
we  are  doing  It,  I  think  the  1071  Housing  BUI 
bas  the  Immediate  answer  to  our  problems, 
but  It  does  not  have  the  long  range  answer 
And  that  is  what  we  need. 

Senator  Baaeis.  All  right  Sari,  I  certainly 
thank  you  for  your  testimony.  It  wUl  t>e  very 
helpful  to  us,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  being  here  to  present  tt. 

I  want  to  call  next  on  Professor  James 
Baker.  Professor  of  R^nving  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  and  who  is  here.  I  understand, 
representing  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. We  are  glad  you  are  here. 

TcsTtuoMT  or  PaonasoK  Jahxis  BaKxx.  Pao- 
FTSSOB  or  Banking  at  tbs  Vwitmsstt  or 

OlLLMJtOVLA 

I  would  like  to  apeak  for  myself,  not  for 
the  Oklahoma  Bonkers  Association. 

I  think  that  all  of  tbe  gentlemen  that  have 
spoken  so  far  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that 


each  and  every  one  of  them  needs  money. 
They  have  to  have  the  money  so  that  they 
can  expand,  so  that  they  con  get  additional 
franchises  and  so  that  tbey  can  supply  the 
ne::esrary  wherewithal  for  trie  citizenry  of 
Oklahoma.  X  agree  with  that.  I  can  relate 
dlrcct'y  with  the  home  buUders  because  I 
am  building  a  home  now  and  I  am  having  to 
pay  the  interest  rate  also.  I  think  that  what 
we  ore  all  saying  is  that  we  need  the  money, 
and  why  are  the  Interest  rates  high?  I  would 
asy  that  Inflitlon  and  high  Interest  rates  go 
hand  In  hand.  I  think  If  you  will  look  back 
over  time  you  wlU  find  that  the  real  rate  of 
Interest,  If  we  can  meisure  such  a  thing, 
has  nzi  changed  greatly. 

I  think  alao  that  perhaps  we  are  stressing 
Interest  ratea  too  much  and  not  availability 
as  much.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
right  there.  Mr.  RusseU.  He  mentioned  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  both.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion or  high  interest  rates  and  the  problem 
of  getting  the  money  Tbe  last  gentleman, 
Mr.  Austin,  also  pointed  out  this  problem 
of  tbe  sources  of  funds,  what  Lb  happening 
to  the  sources  of  funds.  I  think  that  we  can 
relste  the  Inflatlcn,  the  Interest  rates,  tbe 
sources  of  funda,  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions together.  As  I  have  mentioned  I  think 
inflation  and  interest  rates  go  together.  I 
think  that  tbe  economic  conditions  bear  sig- 
nificantly on  what  we  are  going  through  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  had  four  reces- 
sions since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  dur- 
ing each  of  those  recessions  we  have  stUl 
seen  a  rise  in  the  price  level. 

I.  as  well  as  the  rest  of  you,  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  impatience,  being  a  young 
married  person;  I  have  a  tremendous  desire 
for  different  material  things.  1  need  and  want 
a  nice  home.  I  need  and  want  a  nice  cor.  X 
need  and  want  other  material  things.  I  think 
that  we  as  a  group  are  very  impatient.  We 
want  them  now:  we  do  not  want  to  wait.  And 
I  think  the  more  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  Inflation,  the  more  we  want 
the  things  now.  because  If  we  wait  the  price 
Is  going  to  go  up.  The  point  is  that  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  rl&lng  prices;  we  all  want 
these  things  now  because  we  have  Impa- 
tience: and.  as  a  result,  the  demand  for  funds 
Is  tremendous.  I  would  disagree  with  what 
Mr.  Cole  aald.  Mr.  Cole  mentioned  that  be 
has  plenty  of  money.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
typical  of  the  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
tbe  banking  Industry,  the  finance  Industry. 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  tbe  mutual 
Savings  t>ank  Industry,  and  all  other  flnanclal 
intermediaries  have  a  shortage  of  funds.  They 
cannot  supply  all  of  the  legitimate  credit 
needs  In  the  United  States,  nor  In  their  com- 
munities. 

Now.  the  point  Is,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
these  funds  to  the  people  who  need  tbem? 
One  of  them  has  to  be  through  our  financial 
Intermediaries,  of  which  banUng  Is  one.  I 
think,  one  of  tbe  problenu  that  has  cropped 
up  in  recent  years  has  been  the  problem  of 
the  sources  of  funds  changing.  Mr.  Austin 
pointed  out  that  pension  funds  appear  to  be 
a  natural  for  obtaining  money  for  the  buUd- 
ing  Indiutry.  I  agree:  I  think  pension  funds 
are  In  the  ball  games  for  the  long  pull;  they 
are  In  tbe  long  term  lending  portion  of  the 
naarket.  So  are  insurance  companies.  But 
what  has  Inflation  done  to  tbe  long  term 
lender?  Sure.  I  will  loon  you  money  for  thirty 
years  because  I  know  how  many  people  are 
going  to  die  off;  I  know  how  many  people  are 
going  to  retire.  They  are  looking  to  me  for 
a  little  more  performance.  The  only  posalbU- 
Ity  for  me  la  to  take  a  piece  of  the  action; 
otherwise,  I  am  going  to  be  burned  on  tbli 
Inflation  bit. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  accent  this  thing, 
but  t  think  we  as  a  generation  have  been 
cheated.  I  think  that  we  have  been  cheated 
from  the  Inflation  standpoint.  We  did  not 
have  enough  of  it  somewhere,  and  tbe  rea- 
son I  say  that  Is  that  In  Germany  the  peo- 
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pie  tern:  InlUUon.  Why  do  they  Ie»r  lnB»- 
tlon?  Following  the  w*r  and  for  ft  period  of 
one  ye»r  In  Oerm»ny.  the  prices  rose  by  un 
bUUon  times.  It  got  so  b»d  that  they  had 
to  pay  the  workero  In  Oermauy  on  the  hour, 
every  hour,  so  thu:  they  could  run  out  and 
■pend  the  money.  I  think  that.  It  we  had 
had  such  an  experience  In  our  generation. 
maybe  we  would  rear  InBatlon.  Maybe  we 
would  be  wUUng  to  Increwe  our  aavlngi. 
Maybe  we  a:  Individuals  would  start  saving 
more  money,  and.  IX  we  save  more  money, 
then  maybe  we  can  get  at  the  needs  where 
the  demand  for  funds  eidst.  I  think,  some- 
how, we  have  to  look  toward  this  increaae  In 
aavings.  ,  . 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  come  up  with 
Is  that  we  are  all  In  the  market  for  funds. 
Now.   as   I  mentioned,  the   financial   Inter- 
mediaries are  trying  to  raise  money:  also  the 
Federal   Government,  This  becomes  a  great 
problem  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
competing  for  the  use  of  funds  Is  concerned. 
Senator  Horrls.   Now.  as  we   are   aware.  In 
1987  we  had  the  sharp  deficit  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bad  to  go  In  the  market 
heavUy.  WeU.  there  was  a  crunch  on  money 
and  home  building  was  really  hit  then.  But 
why?   There   was   a   new   borrower   in   that 
market  and  that  borrower  was  a  tremendous 
borrower  during  that  partlcuUr  year.  This  Is 
another  problem  I  think  we  face.  I  am  not 
concerned    with    the   burden  of    the   federal 
debt  or  anything  like  this   What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  Is  that  tala  is  a  eource  of  funds 
There  are  funds  there,  and  there  u  an  addi- 
tional demand  placed  on  them.  What  I  am 
Concerned  with  Is  the  shortening  maturity 
on  that  debt.  I   think   at  the  present  Ume 
*130  blUlon  In  the  Federal  Government  debt 
comes  due  this  year,  bas  to  be  roUed  over, 
and  on  the  Finance  Committee  you  are  weU 
aware  of  this.  Now.  1  think  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  things   that  definitely  ought  to   be 
changed.  I  am  aorry  that  Prealdant  EUen- 
hower   made    that   statement   In   thla   press 
conference  when  somebody  asked  hUn.  "Do 
you    think   the   government    ought    to   pay 
mote    than    4W    P«r    cent    Interest    on    Its 
bonds."  And  he  said.  WeU,  that  sounds  kind 
of  Illegal  to  me."  or  scmethlng  like  that.  I 
think  that  Second  Liberty  Bond  Amendment 
from   J»n.  when  they  set  It  up  at  4^4.  U 
that  were  raised  and  the  government  were 
able  to  sell  those  long  term  bonds  .  .  . 
<Tape  change  no  record  of  Interim 
statement) 
During  World  War  n  from  1941  to  1946 
prices  rose  on  an  armual  average  of  6.4  per- 
cent. And  at  that  time  they  did  not  take 
the   consumer  price  index  to   the   Implicit 
price  deflator  by  going  around  to  the  black 
market  operators    ThU  was  a  salable  com- 
modity.  When   they  took   those   wage  and 
price  controls  off  In  1948.  prices  rose  by  11.7 
per  cent  and  In  1947  prices  rose  by  IIJ  per 
cent.  What  I  am  saying  Is.  I  think  wage  and 
price  controls  create  structural  dll»cu]tl««  In 
our  pricing  system,  such  that,  when  they  are 
relieved  certain  areas  are  hurt  and  demand 
btillda  up  In  certain  areas,  people  cannot  get 
products.  And  I  also  believe  that  when  they 
are  taken  oft  we  have  stress;  so  I  am  a  Uttle 
concerned  about  that. 

1  am  looking  for  a  falling  rate;  I  think  we 
have  aeen  a  softening  of  the  lnter««  ratea 
already.  I  know  that  In  my  particular  area 
there  seems  to  be  some  mortgage  money 
avaUable  at  a  price.  Tbey  are  building  a 
large  number  of  homes  m  northern  Okla- 
homa, and  1  Juat  returned  tram  traveling 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Florida  and 
a  few  other  places  and  found  that  out  here 
I  am  getting  a  heck  of  a  house  at  a  price 
which  I  could  not  touch  In  another  area. 
I  think.  In  part,  this  la  a  result  of  having  a 
very  enlclent  home  building  Industry  here 
In  Oklahoma.  I  alao  feel  that  our  State  Leg- 
islators were  wise  In  passing  the  Uniform 
Constimer  Credit  Code  which  enabled  us  to 
go  through  this  tight  money  period  and  stUl 


have  some  money  available  to  the  people. 
If  It  bad  not  been  for  that,  we  might  have 
ended  up  with  something  like  we  have  In 
Arkansas,  where  there  la  Just  no  money 
avauable  for  the  people.  So.  osaentlally.  that 
U  what  I  have  to  say.  Do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? 1  would  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Senator  HAasla.  I  wonder  if  you  agree  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy, 
who  lately  said  that  he  thought  that  things 
were  such  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
ought  10  loosen  up  more  on  the  supply  of 
money  nationally  now. 

Protetsor  Bakjx.  I  would  agree  with  that 
and  I  think  they  have  done  so. 

Senator  HAaaie.  I  think  Secretary  Kennedy 
was  ulking  about  more  loosening  up  than 
has  now  occurred.  Do  you  think  enough  has 
occurred  or  do  you  agree? 

Professor  B&Kza.  I  think  that  statement 
Is  a  couple  of  months  old. 

Senator  Haajua.  No.  he  Just  made  It  two 
or  three  days  ago. 

F^ofe&sor  BAitaa.  I  do  not  know.  X  have  not 
looked  at  the  recent  figures.  I  would  say.  I 
think  that  Kennedy  mentioned  earucr  that 
he  felt  that  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  bad 
tightened  up  too  much  In  1969.  They  really 
tightened  up  on  that  money  supply,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  now  paying  the  price  for 
that  tightening.  I  think  that  the  recent 
change  in  the  tenor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
where  Arthur  Bums  In  his  January  Policy 
Directive  said  that  from  now  on  we  are  going 
to  start  watching  the  growth  In  the  money 
supply,  rather  than  the  Interest  rates.  I  think 
that  Is  a  change  In  the  right  direction.  1 
think  that  Is  a  very  Important  point  and  Is 
badly  needed.  The  problem  had  been,  prior  to 
that  January  change  In  the  Directive,  that 
they  were  watchmg  Interest  rates  or  trying 
to  establish  Interest  rate  policy  when  they 
were  doing  It  eiacuy  backwards.  They 
thought  that  Interest  rates  were  going  up. 
so  that  when  Interest  rates  rose,  they  pumped 
much  more  money  Into  the  economy  and 
then  when  they  did  that  Interest  rates  soft- 
ened, but  ultimately  all  that  money  they 
piped  m  found  lu  way  Into  our  bands,  and, 
as  we  spent  It.  prices  went  up.  and  the  Inter- 
est rate  kept  going  up.  This  la  one  of  tbe 
baalc  fallacies  In  their  rea.sonlng.  I  think  If 
they  had  stayed  to  a  little  steadier  policy  on 
that  and  had  followed  the  growth  in  tbe 
money  supply  and  credit  or  some  other  ag- 
gregate we  would  not  have  a  lot  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  today. 

Senator  lUaais.  Most  people  In  this  country 
are  concerned  about  a  llqiadlty  crlals.  I  think 
we've  seen  some  effects  of  that,  and  we  may 
see  more.  I  am  afraid.  Many  companies  find 
It  Increasingly  difficult  to  secure  the  kind  of 
capital  requirement  that  they  have.  What 
Is  happening  In  regard  to  Oklahoma  banks 
changing  from  national  banks  to  state  banks? 
la  that  the  restilt  of  the  reserves  that  have  to 
be  put  up.  or  what  Is  causing  117  Is  It  gt)od  or 
bad.  and  what  can  we  expect  In  tbe  future? 
Professor  Baxol.  WeU  U  you  look  at  our 
total  baiJtlng  Industry  In  Oklahoma.  U  you 
add  up  the  total  assets  of  all  our  banks,  we 
have  gS  bUllon  In  assets.  That  makes  our 
banking  Industry  t;  the  slx«  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan. %  the  slM  of  First  NaUonal  City 
and  1  per  cent  of  the  total  bank  asaeu  In 
the  United  states.  Now.  as  far  as,  if  all  of 
our  banks  in  the  United  states— and  that  la 
a  crazy  scheme — but  If  all  of  our  banks  con- 
vened to  state  non-memtwr  banks,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  have  no  difficulty  Imple- 
menting monetary  policy. 

Senator  Hsaais.  What  causes  this  switch? 
Is  It  good  or  bad?  What  should  we  expect 
In  the  future,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  feel 
able  to  comment? 

Professor  Bakxs.  I  think  It  U  probably  good 
for  Oklahoma,  and  the  reason  Is  the  reserve 
requirement  on  state  banks  that  a.-*  not 
members  oJ  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are 
less,  the  reserve  reqtiiremente  are  lower.  As 
a  result  of  the  lower  reserve  requirement  the 


banks  are  able  to  loan  more  money  to  the 
people.  Essentially,  the  conversion  represents 
an  attempt  by  those  banks  to  gain  more 
money  to  loan  to  people. 

Senator  BAxais.  Is  that  common  only  to 
Oklahoma?  _  ^„.      , 

Professor  BsKia.  Look  at  nilnolE;  luinou 
baa  very  few  national  banks  or  state  banks 
that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  In 
minou  they  have  no  reserve  requirement  for 
their  bsiiks.  See.  ovxr  reserve  requirement  for 
the  hanks  In  Oklahoma  Is  the  same  as  the 
reserve  requirement  for  the  banks  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There 
U  one  difference;  the  bants  In  OkHihoma  are 
allowed  to  count  the  balances  that  tbey  hold 
In  another  bank  as  a  part  of  their  reserve, 
whereas,  with  the  Federal  Eeserve  bank* 
they  can  only  count  what  they  have  In  the 
vault  and  what  they  have  at  the  FED. 

Senator  Haaaia.  Does  that  represent  any 
greater  risk  tor  the  banking  public? 

Professor  Bak^.  No.  the  risk  to  the  bank- 
ing public  Is  completely  out  now  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurunce  Corpora- 
tion. I  think  that  we  have  done  away  with 
the  problem  ol  people  losing  their  fortunes  as 
a  result  of  bank  faUurea.  We  do  not  have  to 
worry  atwut  that. 

Senator  Haaals.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  say.  what  you  have  aald  In 
regard  to  the  deficit  In  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  requirement  that  the  government 
bad  to  borrow  money  In  the  market  as  a 
competitor  Is  very  well  taken.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  cut  President  Nlions  requested 
budget  by  M.S  bUUon;  we  reduced  hU  budgat 
request  gS.fl  billion  under  what  he  asked  us 
to  spend.  This  year.  President  Nixon's  budget 
11  a  deficit  budget.  I  am  afraid  that  It  la 
going  to  be  more  ol  a  deficit  than  he  now 
admits.  The  budget  had  a  kind  of  a  one- 
ahol  fiscal  windfall  in  It.  through  the  sale  of 
strategic  reserves,  which  got  us  somsMsb, 
and  it  assumed  that  we  would  rmlfls  |W>y 
rates  quickly,  that  we  would  pass  tbe  gM»- 
Une  tax  Increase  quickly  and  that  wt  would 
delay  certain  salary  Increases.  Those  things 
aside,  the  budget  Is  going  to  have  a  bigger 
deficit  than  the  President  at  first  admitted 
because  there  Is  way  too  high  an  estimate  on 
corporate  revenue.  Corporate  revenue  Is  way 
down  from  what  had  been  anticipated.  This 
budget  was  never  s  surplus  budget:  It  was 
alwsys  a  deficit  budget.  I  am  afraid  that  It 
Is  going  to  be  a  far  greater  deficit  than  the 
President  Is  yet  willing  to  admit.  That  Is  why 
I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  try  to  cat 
down  on  non-essential  expenditures,  to  re- 
duce the  amount  ol  the  deSdt. 

As  we  know,  the  amount  of  the  deficit  bas 
to  be  borrowed:  we  have  to  go  Into  the  mar- 
ket. And.  as  Professor  Baker  Indicated.  It 
means  borrowing  money.  Therefore,  I  think 
It  Imperstlve  thst  the  Congress  decide  thst 
we  are  gt>lng  to  forego,  for  example,  each 
things  ss  supersonic  transports.  The  ques- 
tion tif  how  fast  we  can  get  to  Lx^ndon  by 
1978  Is  not  ss  ImportJJlt  right  now.  In  my 
Judgment,  ss  some  of  these  other  things, 
such  as  bringing  interest  rates  down  and 
building  houses  right  here  at  home.  "Rie 
same  is  true  of  the  space  shuttle.  I  think 
that  this  might  be  an  attracUve  thing  U 
we  had  plenty  of  money,  but,  11  we  do  not 
have  plenty  of  money,  then  to  build  a  space 
shuttle  now  means  billions  of  dollars  In  ex- 
tra expense.  That  might  be  an  attractive 
thing  11  we  had  plenty  of  money,  but  we  do 
not  have  plenty  of  money,  and  there  are 
things  such  as  that  which  we  otigbt  to  cut 
out  or  delay  unui  we  can  take  care  ot  mo« 
of  these  problems  at  home. 

I.  next,  want  to  call  on  Mr.  Henry  Llkea. 
President  of  the  State  AFL-CIO.  He  has  bean 
very  helpful  In  earlier  bcarlnp,  we  have  bad 
on  health  care  delivery  cMts.  Henry,  we  are 
glad  you  are  here  In  regard  to  economic  coo- 
dltlons  and  high  Interest  rates.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time  In 
behalf  ol  the  working  paofile  of  tbe  stnta. 
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TEsmcoNT  or  Ms.  Hknrt  Lmxs.  Piusidbnt 
or  Stats  AFL-CIO.  OKUiaoMA  Cxtt 

t  appreciate  cbe  opportunity  Co  appear 
tier«  Uils  morning,  and  I  apologize  lor  not 
being  on  time  but  having  Just  ccncludMl  our 
convention  last  week.  I  have  not  caught  up.  t 
bare  a  prepared  statement,  but  In  mler  to 
oooseire  time  I  want  to  extemporaneously 
talk  about  high  interest  rat«A  and  what  ef- 
fect they  have  on  the  wage  earner  of  this 
state  and  nation.  What  effect  they  have  on 
the  home  building  tndoatry.  the  purchaae  of 
furnicure.  the  home  eaacntlaU.  I  am  looking 
In  the  area  of  young  people  aa  I  am  porttcu- 
larly  Interested  In  that.  We  ad  Oklahomans 
and  we  ax  cttlzena  of  thl3  great  United  States. 
where  we  Uve  in  a  type  of  an  economy  that 
we  like  to  brag  about,  are  not  really  fair  to 
the  young  people  When  I  say  thU  I  refer 
to  the  yoimg  married  people  who  ore  the 
future  citlxens  of  this  state  and  nation.  The 
prospects  for  these  young  people  In  buying 
homes  Is  very  dim  and  it  win  be  for  quite 
some  time  To  furnlab  that  home  with  furni- 
ture at  the  high  Interest  rates  that  are  now 
being  asked,  we  are  not  being  fair  to  our 
young  people. 

We  say  to  our  people  In  Oklahoma,  look 
we  do  not  have  any  Ume  for  these  people 
who  ore  always  protesting,  but  you  a«  young 
married  people,  in  the  progreu  of  raising  a 
family,  we  think  you  are  fine.  But  yet  on  the 
other  hand  Senator,  we  want  to  charge  them 
and  gouge  tbem  till  there  l£  no  prospect  for 
these  young  people  to  want  to  settle  down  in 
the  community  and  purchaae  a  home. 

When  you  talk  about  10  per  cent  and  12 
per  cent  int«rest  rates  on  new  homes  In 
Oklahoma  and  I  am  talking  Id  the  range  of 
•30,000:  you  can  hardly  purchase  «  three 
bMtatxun  hom«  for  lees  than  •30,000.  You 
flgura  up  a  10  percent  or  13  per  cent  Interest 
and  how  much  money  that  young  person 
will  plow  Into  that  home  in  the  course  of  a 
twenty  or  twenty-five  year  loan.  He  will  more 
than  pay  double  for  that  home  and  when 
he  gets  through  paying  for  It.  If  he  ever  pays 
for  it.  In  twenty,  twenty-flve  or  thirty  years, 
he  will  have  put  Into  that  home  more  than 
MO.OOO.  And  once  h«  contracts  for  this  kind 
of  a  loan,  there  is  no  one  that  wlU  let  blm 
off  the  hook.  Ha  will  be  stuck  with  that  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Tou  can  talk  about  IS 
per  cent  interest  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts as  far  as  usury  )a  concerned.  This  Is 
a  gom^  rate  we  made  pofislble  by  law  In  this 
state  when  we  passed  the  Consumer  Credit 
Code  We  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  hual- 
ne«  a£  f ar  as  high  interest  rares. 

We  are  not  fair  to  the  wage  earner.  It  is 
high  time — and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  having  these  hearings — I  think  It  is  time 
this  nation  takes  a  real  good  look  at  It  and 
see  If  we  are  really  fair.  Tou  and  I  enjoy 
better  times;  more  than  half  of  the  people 
in  this  room  enjoy  better  times  than  this 
because  we  bought  our  homes  or  went  into 
Che  process  of  bujrlng  our  home*,  at  either 
4  or  4U,,  bat  not  over  5  per  cent  interest. 

We  toade  this  possible  after  World  War  II 
was  over.  Now  we  hare  gotten  In  this  mess. 
We  contribute  to  the  economy  of  this  nation, 
but  I  ask  the  question:  are  we  being  fair  to 
those  who  want  Co  purchase  these  homes 
today  or  start  raising  a  family.  I  brought 
aome  Information  here  today  about  what  is 
happening  In  Ohio  with  this  escalator  clauae. 
ThcT  found  out  In  Ohio  that  those  who  hod 
secured  a  home  four  or  five  years  in  the  past 
had  an  e&calator  clause  Now,  1  have  not  had 
time  to  check  into  this  in  Oklahoma,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  check  into  it  and  find  out 
If  some  of  these  cootracts  are  In  existence 
in  Oklahoma.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  agreed  with  this  escalator  clauoe  In 
order  for  them  to  continue  with  their  loons. 
They  rttfaer  had  to  pay  them  off  or  recall 
them.  They  had  to  add  one  per  cent  on  to 
them.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Ohio 
AFL-CIO  went  into  this  In  depth  and  they 
found  that  45  per  cent  of  the  people  who 


had  purchaaed  these  homes  were  contacted 
and  told.  If  you  will  add  one  more  per  cent 
on  to  your  loan  we  will  let  you  pay  your 
loon  out  now.  But  If  you  do  not  we  are  go- 
ing CO  foreclose  on  your  home  and  you  should 
pay  It  out.  This  Is  the  escalator  clause.  Now 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  exlsta  In  Okla- 
homa or  not,  but.  Senator,  If  it  does,  we 
ought  to  get  after  It  and  get  after  It  real 
quick  because  It  Is  really  unfair.  X  brought 
this  along  for  a  matter  of  the  record. 

I  hope  that  we  con  put  otir  builders  back 
In  bu&lnesB  building  homes  In  the  state  of 
Oklahoma;  I  hope  that  we  can.  All  along, 
t  hear  people  advocate  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, but  very  rarely  do  I  hear  people  say 
anything  about  controlling  proflts.  1  am 
against  wage  and  price  controls;  but  I  am 
also  against  profit  controls,  tf  we  have  to 
have  wage  and  price  controls,  then  let's  have 
It  all  the  way  and  put  controls  on  profits. 
We  will  Chen  know  where  we  are.  I  know  that 
when  this  year  is  over,  as  far  as  1970  ts  con- 
cerned, the  record  will  show  Che  bankers  and 
savings  and  loan  companies  will  make  the 
highest  profits  in  a  hundred  years.  This  Is 
an  indicator  that  1969  held.  I  am  all  for 
making  a  profit,  but  I  am  not  for  them  mak- 
ing a  profit  at  whatever  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  It. 

The  prospects  for  lower  Interest  rates  look 
very  dim  at  this  point  In  1970:  however,  tf 
the  national  Congress  will  act  by  1971  we 
should  have  some  relief. 

I  want  to  apeak  in  the  area  of  new  home 
loans.  When  you  look  at  the  yoimg  people, 
particularly  young  wage  earners  assuming 
the  role  of  raising  s  family  and  faced  with 
the  prospects  of  rates  from  10%  to  12^  In- 
terest on  home  loans  and  lO'^r  to  IB^  on  fur- 
niture, all  of  which  goes  Into  making  a  home 
and  raising  a  family,  U  Is  alarming.  We  can 
only  conclude  that  President  Nixon  Is  not 
particularly  concerned  about  helping  the 
people  who  are  most  seriously  hurt  by  Infla- 
tion—working  men  and  women.  Despite 
wage  Increases  workers  have  won  in  recent 
months,  the  average  worker's  buying  power 
is  today  less  than  it  was  when  Nixon  took 
office.  At  the  same  time,  Nixon's  tight  money 
policy  has  made  it  Impossible  for  thousands 
of  Americans  to  own  their  own  homes.  While 
the  President  sat  by  Interest  rates  climbed 
to  the  highest  levels  In  100  years.  In  the  past 
year,  mortgage  interest  costs  have  gone  up 
nearly  34"  .  Associated  Press  has  written  o 
startling  series  of  articles  telling  of  severe 
financial  problems  people  across  America  are 
having  finding  a  house  they  can  afford  to 
buy.  In  the  first  installment,  AP  cited  a  re- 
cent Congressional  study  which  pointed  out 
"half  of  all  Americans  cannot  afford  pay- 
ments on  a  •20.000  mortgage.  Yet  the  average 
cost  of  homea  being  buUi  equals  that  «30,000 
plus  a  few  more."  Virtually  all  moderate  In- 
come families  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market.  Bankers  any  that  they  must 
be  allowed  to  charge  the  high  Interest  rates 
so  money  for  home  loans  will  t>e  available 

We  know  of  no  single  factor  which  more 
drastically  affects  the  economic  welfare  of 
working  men  and  women  that  do  the  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  borrowing  money.  These 
lncrea-<««  which  are  shored  by  business  and 
consumers  alike  are  reflected  in  higher  prices 
on  the  one  hand  and  scarcity  of  money  on 
the  other. 

What  credit  costs  and  what  we  can  do 
about  It  legally  are  vast  mysteries  to  most 
of  us  Families  are  being  gouged  every  day 
by  looming  interest  rates.  Stores,  credit  card 
companies  finance  companies  and  other  In- 
stitutions dealing  In  money  can  ea'»lly  Bnd 
ways  to  run  rates  almost  out  of  flight.  Ore  of 
the  moat  frequently  used,  of  course,  la  the 
monthly  Interest  rate,  which  when  Bt.retched 
out  over  a  year,  imposes  a  figure  that  would 
shock  anyone  who  thinks  there  should  be  laws 
against  excessive  interest.  It  Is  the  monthly 
Interest  rate  that  hlU  you  the  hardest  and 
Is  the  one  area  where  we  can  defend  our- 


selves. Assume  you  purchase  9300  of  goods  cm 
credit.  You  are  told  your  interest  rate  la  X% 
percent  per  month.  Assume  you  pay  •lOO  of 
your  debt  shortly  after  receiving  the  goods, 
you  continue  to  pay  an  annual  rate  of  18% 
on  the  remaining  balance. 

We  must  continue  to  demonstrate  our  In- 
terest In  the  national  and  state  economic 
policies  which  have  caused  these  problems 
to  the  working  man  and  women  and  to 
exert  whatever  influence  we  can  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ond  otir  Legislature  to  work 
for  economic  policies  which  will  correct  these 
unfortunate  situations  and  bring  protecCton 
and  relief  as  well  as  to  the  wage  earners. 

Senator  Hakjiis.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Bob  Wagner  of  Vern- 
Wagner  Supply  Company  In  Enid  to  be  one 
of  our  wltneases  In  regard  to  interest  rates 
today. 

TcsTiuoNT  or  Ua.  Bos  WAONca.  Vrnw- 

WAOHCa    SOPTLT    COHPAHV,    EnIO 

Z  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement.  I  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  figures.  I  do  run  a  small 
business,  a  wholeaale  plumbing  and  heating 
business.  It  la  my  understanding  that  you 
want  Informotlon  In  regard  to  what  tight 
money  has  done  to  buslneas.  Prlnctpslly,  t 
hare  more  business  this  year  than  I  had  last 
year.  This  Is  more  or  less  a  false  type  econ- 
omy. In  the  first  place  over  the  lost  year 
the  price  that  I  have  to  pay  for  materials  has 
gone  up  about  33  percent  so  this  means  that 
my  Inventory  la  worth  more  than  33  percent 
or  worth  less  than  33  percent. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  Inventory  and  account- 
ing for  the  period  of  I9S9,  we  should  have 
had  an  11  percent  increase  In  our  Inventory 
before  we  change  one  figure,  one  bath  tub, 
one  water  heater.  We  grew  11  percent.  We 
have  to  take  this  thing  into  consideration. 
It  cost  11  or  maybe  even  IS  percent  more  to 
replace  thla  Item,  Itie  people  with  whom 
we  did  business  two  years  ago.  the  ones  that 
ore  financially  sound  now  cannot  make  this 
larger  profit  which  they  could  moke  two 
years  ago,  so  they  are  waiting  for  the  better 
type  house,  better  type  commercial  building 
to  come  along  bo  that  they  can  return  to  the 
same  profits.  The  people  who  are  on  the 
border  line  of  being  suoceasful  in  business 
or  not  successful,  they  ore  forbidden  these 
Jobs,  they  do  not  end  up  with  a  margin  of 
profit  necessary  to  pay  all  their  accounts, 
their  labor,  and  so  forth.  So.  consequently, 
they  do  not  pay  me.  So,  the  people  you  do 
wont  to  do  business  and  not  the  ones  that 
are  doing  the  majority  of  the  business  now. 
You  have  to  take  mure  accounts  that  are  on 
the  border  line  and  are  harder  to  collect 
from.  This  comes  about  because  there  la  not 
enough  money  available  to  operate  this  type 
of  business.  In  our  particular  buslneas,  I 
would  not  say  that  prc^t  control  le  necesaaxy, 
Z  think  that  competition  probably  takes  care 
at  It  very  well.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can 
help  you  with? 

Senator  HAoaia.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
further,  Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  that  la  Just  the 
testimony  we  need,  what  the  businessman  in 
this  state  feela  In  the  present  economic 
condition. 

Mr.  WaoMxa.  In  the  city  of  Enid  In  1909, 
we  had  ftO  per  cent  less  housing  built  than 
1908.  In  1968,  we  had  50  percent  less  built 
than  m  19&7.  So  that  In  1970  we  are  looking 
at  about  25  per  cent  of  the  bousing  market 
that  we  looked  at  In  1997  Now  this  la  a 
drastic  reduction  and  It  may  not  t>e  true  In 
Oklahoma  City  or  Tulaa,  because  their  hous- 
ing rate  has  grown  because  of  apartment 
bouses  and  heavy  commercial  construction. 
In  the  outlying  communities — we  also  have 
a  branch  at  Woodward — this  Is  the  same  sit- 
uation In  Woodward. 

Senator  Haaaxs.  I  appreciate  yotir  coming 
here  today. 

Next,  I  want  to  call  on  Mr.  James  Waason 
representing   the  Oklahoma  Bankera   Aaso- 
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clauon.  Mr.  Wosson.  we  are  glad  you  are  here, 
and  we  would  appreciate  bearing  from  you. 

ItomsoHT  or  Ma.  Jamss  Wibbom.  Sxarr  Via 
Paxamurr  or  thx  OujtHOKa  Baukxmb  As- 

•OCUTXOM 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I  also 
want  to  commend  you  for  holding  these  types 
of  bearings.  I  was  especially  pleased  to  aea 


la  a  Housing  BUI  that  is  in  Congress  right 
oow.  I  think  that  this  wlU  ease  the  problem. 
It  wUl  make  more  funds  available,  and  will 
take  ftome  sources  that  have  been  non- 
existent in  the  past  and  put  them  into  our 
money  market  for  bousing.  That  will  be  of 
assistance.  X  was  pleased  to  read  Just  the 
other  day  that  on  a  particular  automobile 
purchase  a  bank  was  advertising  on  a  con- 


Tou  ^k^^he^^mlSrrbo'ut^lSrrec;;.;^  sum«  purcW  on  --"f  P=--^^«« 
f«3rderlng  of  priorities  as  far  as  the  federal  P«  cent  and  UUs  was  for  the  P^";^  J( 
budget  goas.  iSe  real  problem  we  are  In  right  »  new  automobUe.  This  U  very  compeUtive 
now  has  been  caused  by  the  deficit  qiendlng 
and  the  impact  on  the  money  market.  That 
bad  a  definite  Impact  here  In  Oklahoma. 
We  looked  at  the  avaUablllty  of  funds.  We 
have  to  look  at  consumer  financing,  com- 
merolal  type  money,  housing,  agricultural 
fn%"r<"g  and  all  other  types  of  related 
financing  to  build  in  our  financial  structure. 
As  Professor  Baker  pointed  cut  to  you. 
banks  are  intermediaries.  People  put  money 
Into  banks;  people  borrow  money  from  banks. 
Banks  operate  on  the  margm  of  what  they 
pay  for  the  money  and  what  they  loan  money 
for.  The  situation  here  Is  that  we  have  seen 
In  the  past  two  years,  what  is  referred  to  as 
disinter medlarlea.  The  funds  ore  not  coming 
Into  the  banks  at  the  rate  loan  demands  are 
trying  to  take  the  funds  out  of  the  bank. 
Where  is  the  money  going?  Well  first  of  all. 
sophisticated  investors  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  a  higher 
rate  than  the  laws  will  allow  the  bank  to 
pay.  Therefore,  they  are  taking  their  money 
out  of  the  bank  and  putting  It  directly  Into 
the  Federal  Oovemment  approved  bonds  and 
other  types  of  government  securities.  The 
Professor  mentioned  to  you  the  abort  term, 
the  roll  over,  of  present  bills  and  the  debt. 
This  tremendous  pressure  placed  upon  the 
federal  debt  then  causes  the  short  term  in- 
terest rate  to  remain  at  that  high  level.  It 

cannot  come  down.  So.  either  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  Into  long  term  debt  financing. 

coupled  with  sound  fiscal  policy  or  a  mone- 
tary policy  that  increases  our  money  supply 

along  a  constant  level,  rather  than  having  88 

bUllon  dollars  plugged  Into  It  In  a  three  year 

period.  Our  economy  is  so  cocnplex  that  It 

cannot   stand   these  strains  without  giving 

one  way  or  the  other. 

I  think  when  we  start  talking  about  rates 

of  Interest,  we  need  to  reaUy  look  at  what  we 

are   talking   about   and   who   the   villain    la. 

What  la  the  real  rate  of  intereet?  U  you  wUl 

go  back  Into  history  and  start  tracing  the 

real  rate  of  Intereet,  if  you  wUl  trace  the  In- 
flation rate  and  subtract  it  from  the  market 

rate  of  interest,  you  will  actually  calculate 

the  real  rate  of  interest.  So,  If  the  Inflation 

rate  la  running  at  6  per  cent  and  you  atdd 

3^  per  cent  to  that,  which  Is  actually  what 

will  come  out  to  be  Che  real  rate  of  intereat. 

you  have  the  Interest  rate  you  have  today. 

If  we  could  see  this  drop  down  to  a  period, 

OS  if  we  bad  a  controlled  economy  of  about 

3  to  3  per  cent,  we  would  see  the  rates  back 

down  to  where  they  were  a  couple  of  years 

ago. 
Now,  I  think  that  In  Oklahoma  we  have 

seen  a  softening  of  late;    I  think  we  have 

seen  more  competition.  I  think  that  the  com- 
petitiveness among  lenders  Is  there.  I  think 

that  the  shortage  of  housing  funds  Is  still 

a  critical  problem.  Tbe  banking  induetry  Is 

m*.vtng  every  atteo^t  to  get  more  and  more 

doUan  into  the  housing  market.  We  are  In 

a  very  bad  situation  as  far  as  being  able  to 

get  in  long  term  type   investments  due  to 

the  extreme  regulations  that  are  placed  upon 

us.  The  security  of  the  depoaltor's  money  Is 

paramount  in  every  banker's  thoughts  when 

he  get£  into  long  term  financing,  and  there 
Is  fear;  nobody  really  knows  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  future.  So.  30  to  2fi  yeara  from 
now,  whait  la  going  to  be  the  altuatlon? 
Are  we  wlUlng  to  lock  in  today  for  that  long 
period  of  time?  So.  I  think  the  sources  of 
money  for  housing  Is  really  an  area  where 
there  needs  to  be  a  long  hard  look.  There 


and  I  think  It  could  almost  challenge  any 
state  in  the  Utilon  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
petitive rate  with  the  market  rate  as  high 
as  it  is. 

The  main  thing  that  I   think  we  really 
ought  to  do  Is  to  be  concerned  about  young 
people.  Be  really  concerned  about  tbem  In 
the  area  of  economic  education.  X  think  that 
It  la  foolish  If  we  stand  here  and  talk  about 
what  the  problems  are  today.  The  problems 
were  not  caused  by  anybody  in   this  room 
today.  The  problems  ore  problems  that  have 
been  built  up  because  of  years  of  prosperity, 
because  of   the   years  and   the   Iwneflta  we 
have   gained   from   technology.   Everyone   of 
us  Is  Uvlng  better  today  tnan  we  were  ten 
years  ago.  And,  granted,  there  Is  real  wealth 
and    poverty,    but   everyone    In    the    whole 
society  of  America  has  made  Improvements 
over  thla  ten  year  period.  The  real  problem 
comee   because   we   are   not   educating   our 
people  to  economic  principles.  To  use  an  old 
Oklahoma  phrase,  if  you  are  going  to  dance 
all  night,  you  have  got  to  pay  the  fiddler. 
This  is  what  we  hare  got   to  do  to  teach 
economic  responsibility.   An   Individual  can 
enter  into  tbe  school  system  today,  go  com- 
pletely through  and  obtain  a  doctorate  de- 
gree and  never  have  one  course,  never  be  re- 
quired to  have  one  oourse  In  personal  money 
management.    If    we    teach    basic    economic 
principles  to  our  entire  school  system.  Con- 
gress win  become  more  economically  respon- 
sible, and  so,  too,  will  more  of  our  leaders 
become      more      economically      responsible. 
Therefore,  we  eliminate  these  problems  that 
we  have  with  people  going  out  and  making 
purchases,    Instead   of   tightening   up   their 
belu  Just  a  little  bit  and  being  able  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  this  should  be  In 
their  budget  or  not.  Now.  it  la  Impoeslble 
for  any  one  person  to  draft  a  budget  that 
fits  everybody  because  we,  as  a  famQy  in- 
stitution, have  to  make  that  decision.  I  want 
a  nice  houee  for  my  family;   somebody  else 
may  want  a  big  automobile.  Well,  fine,  oa 
long  aa  It  fits  within  the  budget.  But  when 
we  get  Into  deficit  financing,  then,  we  seem 
to  be  In  trouble.  As  more  and  more  demands 
for  funds  come  along,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The   rates 
are  going  to  stay  up.  So,  with  the  Federal 
Oovernmenfs  impact  on  the  money  market, 
with  the  loan  demands,  with  more  and  more 
people    coming    along,    we   are   seeing   more 
and  more  demand  for  loans.  We  cannot  ful- 
flU  these. 

Now,  in  the  area  of  bank  profits.  Mr.  likes 
mentioned  that  the  bonks  were  profiteera. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  If  we  are 
profiteers.  I  would  like  for  him  to  look 
around  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  see  acme 
of  our  banks  that  are  returning  on  their  in- 
vestment dollar  a  yield  of  less  than  S  percent. 
Senator  HAoais.  NaOonally.  last  year,  I  be- 
lieve, bank  profits  were  the  largest  in  history, 
according  to  rep^orts.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
thla  year,  bazik  profits  were  above  last  year. 
How  does  that  apply  to  the  little  bankeca? 
Also,  are  thoee  figures  generaUy  true  in  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  WaasoN.  Oh.  I  would  say  that  bank 
profits  are  generally  up,  and  I  think  there  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  Bankers  are  beoom- 
ing  more  sophisticated  investors;  they  are 
making  better  use  of  their  funds.  I  do  not 
think  high  rates  have  really  caused  this.  I 
think  It  has  been  an  Increase  of  technology 
Just  like  In  everything  else.  But  when  you  are 


^fviir)ng  about  a  return  cm  tnveatments  ttiat 
ylelda  you  leaa  than  what  the  money  market 
U,  you  are  better  off  not  to  be  in  the  bank 
and  to  have  it  in  government  securities.  The 
average  return  on  all  mveatments  of  Che 
banks  in  Norman  Oklahoma,  where  we  hare 
tbe  data.  Is  6.1  percent  of  the  invested  dollar. 
That  Is  all  the  stockholders  and  everybody 
in  the  bank  had  a  deal  with  6.1  percent,  but 
If  they  had  taken  that  dollar  and  bought 
government  securities,  they  would  have  bad  a 
better  investment  In  today's  time.  Also  the 
coat  of  money  has  gone  up.  We  have  seen  a 
trend  from  leas  demand  money  to  more  time 
money.  Segulatlon  Q  rates  have  gone  up  now 
to  where  they  are  paying  from  4>,^  to  7»i  per- 
cent for  funds.  WeU.  when  you  are  paying  7H 
percent  for  funds  and  you  have  to  operate 
so  you  have  operational  costs  and  so  on.  It  Is 
Impoaslble  to  loan  tbe  money  for  anything 
less  than  it. 

Senator  Haasxs.  Would  you  say  that  Okla- 
homa does  not  have  the  same  altuacion  as 
exlsta  In  other  states? 

Mr.  WasaoH.  I  do  not  think  that  It  U  in- 
dicative to  say  that  we  are  reaping  excess 
profits. 

Senator  Baaais.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  excess  proflts. 

Mr.  Wasson.  Bank  profits  are  up,  yes,  be- 
cause of  several  factors.  One  of  which  Is  the 
better  technology  and  the  sophistication  of 
the  banker  in  the  use  of  those  funds.  I  think 
also  the  trend  that  you  mentioned  a  while 
ago  with  the  change  from  national  charter 
banks  to  state  charter  banks.  I  think  that  one 
other  factor  involved  In  this  thing  is  that  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  through  Ite  Banking  De- 
partment has  upgraded  Its  laws  to  where  the 
&tate  bonk  can  be  on  a  competitive  bads, 
as  far  as  fiexiblllty,  with  a  national  bank. 
They  are  working  very  hard  to  upgrade  their 
department  to  give  good  sound  examinations 
and  so  on.  So.  there  is  no  longer  any  fear 
of  having  a  Btate  banking  department  thai 
would  create  a  bad  system.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
factors  that  should  be  brought  out  in  this 
conversion  period.  It  doec  give  them  avail- 
ability of  more  funds  for  loans,  which  is  good 
because  it  pumps  more  money  Into  the  state 
of  Oklahoma.  In  other  words,  the  national 
banks  of  the  Federal  Beserve  keep  thetr  re- 
serves In  a  FederaJ  Reeerve  Bank  and  It  Is 
gone  from  the  state,  whereas.  In  Oklahoma, 
the  state  non-member  bank  can  keep  their 
reserves  In  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  that 
n-ay  there  Is  more  money  available.  I  think 
that  this  trend  la  good.  I  would  hate  to  aee 
tJxe  eltininanon  of  tbe  dual  banking  system. 
When  a  bank  feela  It  is  better  off  and  can 
provide  Its  public  better  service  by  being  a 
naUonal  bank.  It  has  Che  privilege  of  con- 
verting to  a  national  bonk.  X  think  that  this 
Is  good  for  the  system. 

Senator  Haaaxs.  Well,  I  certainly  tbonk 
you,  Mr.  Wasaon,  for  being  here  and  for  your 
testimony. 

Our  next  witness  this  morning  is  ttie  Pres- 
ident at  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  AasodatiotL, 
Mr.  Gene  Balnbolt  of  Shawnee. 


TtsnscoKT  or  Ma.  Qxm  Rainbolt,  PKCSDorr 
or  THX  OKi.&HoacA  BAMKaas  Assocxatzom 
Senator.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any 
major  apeechee  as  Mr.  Waason  has  done. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three 
points  and  then  perhaps  you  might  have  a 
question. 

AS  for  as  tbe  avallablUty  of  funds  in  Okla- 
homa. I  think  that  tbe  statistics  wlU  show 
that  the  country  banks,  that  la  the  banks 
outside  the  metropolitan  area,  have  had  suf- 
ficient funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
customers.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
loen-depoalt  raUo  is  something  like  60  per 
cent.  We  have  not  seen  the  outflow  of  funds 
In  tbe  country  that  we  bave  seen  In  the  city. 
Certainly,  our  major  city  banks,  the  four 
or  flve  large  banks  in  Oklahoma  which  com- 
pete In  the  national  money  market,  bave  had 
the  same  problems  that  the  money  market 
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b*aks  hKve  bad  And.  ladeed,  because  of  their 
tnabUUy  because  of  regulations  to  compete 
for  funds  wlib  rates,  have  seen  a  real  out- 
flow of  funds  and  have  had  dUQculty  in  pro- 
viding all  their  commercial  cuitomera  with 
the  credlT  that  was  needed.  Ccrtainl7.  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  all  agree  that  even  in  ibe 
countr?.  because  we  are  all  afTected  with 
lEuurance  companies  being  out  of  the  lonj 
term  housing  mirltet.  we  have  had  a  shortage 
of  funds  for  housing.  There  Is  no  queaUon 
about  that. 

I  Just  want  to  make  one  cocmnent  on  re- 
turn of  bank,  profits  which  I  think  we  Iom 
sight  of.  certainly,  bank  proflu  are  up;  ther« 
U  no  question  about  that.  But  In  ternia  of  re- 
turn on  inireatment.  of  59  industrial  cate- 
gories, banks  rank  50th.  So  from  an  inves- 
tor's point  of  view.  It  Is  one  of  the  least  pro- 
fitable industries  in  which  he  can  Invest.  So, 
perhaps  what  we  should  addrecs  oun«lvea  to 
Is  how  to  make  business  mora  pfofltabto  and 
attract  more  funds  into  the  banldBC  Indus- 
try, which  Is  a  little  different  ooneept  than 
we  tomeilmes  have.  The  problems  in  Okla- 
homa that  have  arisen  because  of  this  short 
money  and  the  lack  cf  credit,  It  seems  to  me, 
would  certainly  Include  housing  as  one  of  the 
major  areas.  The  municipalities,  because 
they  have  to  sell  their  bonds  basically  In  a 
national  market  and  because  banks  have  be- 
come the  principal  bolder  of  municipal  secij- 
ritles  and  since  the  need  of  municipal  lerv- 
loes  Is  so  great,  have  been  unable  to  issue 
the  number  of  bonds  which  they  need  and 
would  like  to  do.  As  far  as  possible  suggw- 
tlons  as  to  legislation  that  would  help  the 
sUuaUon,  the  one- bank  holding  company  and 
the  Senate  approach  to  it  ahould  give  ua  more 
flejdblUty  to  attract  funds,  to  compete  for 
funds,  which  In  turn  would  enable  us  to 
provide  the  necessary  flnanoftw.  Something 
Chat  is  very  important  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  probably  the  key  to  long  term 
survival  la  th«  ability  to  eompet*  for  funds. 
If  we  are  reatrlcted  in  our  competition,  and 
Regulation  Q  does  restrict  what  we  can 
pay.  then  we  are  going  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  finances  that  the  country  Is  going  to 
demand.  So.  through  both  one-bank  holding 
company  legislation,  through  a  long  term 
look  at  a  change  in  Begulatlon  Q.  giving  the 
banks  more  leeway,  though  I  realize  at  thia 
time  that  the  country  cannot  make  that 
change,  we  would  be  more  able  to  compete 

Now.  there  are  two  ideas  that  the  Senate 
advanced  that  have  not  particularly  gained 
any  mnmentum.  which  would  also  allow  the 
banking  industry  to  be  more  active  in  the 
housing  market  and  another  area  of  prob- 
lems, student  loans.  If  we  could  develop  a 
secondary  market  for  conventional  loans.  I 
think  that  the  bank  woiild  be  able  to  enter 
Into  the  financing  of  houalng.  Now,  this  la 
particularly  Important  In  the  smaller  towns, 
many  of  which  do  not  have  savings  and  loans, 
and  which  the  Insurance  companies  do  look 
on  with  any  favor.  So.  U  we  had  the  viable 
active  secondary  market  for  long  term  con- 
ventional houalng  loans.  X  think  that  we 
could  enter  Into  solving  the  problem.  For 
student  loans.  If  we  could  have  a  secondary 
market  for  student  loans,  the  banking  in- 
dustry could  provide  virtually  all  the  funds 
for  those  loans.  I  think  this.  too.  because 
they  tend  to  be  Icng  term  In  nature  and 
would  allow  us  an  even  more  active  Job  in 
providing  student  financing.  I  think  that 
would  basically  state  my  poaltloo. 

Senator  Hsaais.  That  is  an  excellent  sum- 
matlcn  of  the  presentations  we  have  had  In 
regard  to  banking  In  general,  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  coming  here. 

Mr  Rainbolt.  Are  there  any  questions  tbat 
you  would  like  to  ask? 

Senator  Haaaxs.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
We  bad  some  discussion  before  you  came  In 
with  Professor  Baker.  James  Warson  and 
others.  I  do  not  have  anything  further  to 
ask  you.  X  thaok  you. 
Now.  to  wind  up  our  morning  aaaalon.  Dr. 


A.  O.  Honun.  Director  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Bureau  of  Business  and  Eoonomlo 
Research,  is  bera  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

TttTIMONT    OT    Da.    A.    O.    HOMAN,    DiUCTOB. 

UNrvrasrTT  or  Oklahos**  BtntXAtr  or  Btrsi- 
KBss  AKD  Economic  Rasr-AKCH 
I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  these 
hearlngj  Is  to  document  the  best  we  can  how 
the  current  slow  down  in  the  national  econ- 
omy is  affecting  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Is 
that  correct? 

Senator  HAaa:s.  Yes  sir.  And  to  develop 
any  new  ideas  or  support  for  legislation  or 
suj'port  for  it. 

Dr.  HC'MAN.  Naturally,  of  course,  the  pri- 
mary reason  why  we  have  a  slow  down  In  the 
national  economy,  as  you  well  know  and  as 
all  of  you  know,  is  the  result  of  the  tighten- 
ing of  the  moce'ary  and  fi&cal  policy  In  the 
country,  which  l«  not  Just  affecting  Okla- 
homa, but  almost  every  state  In  the  Union. 
The  tightness  of  the  money  and  capital  Is 
perhaps  caused  primarily  by  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment slowlvg  down  the  growth  of  the 
i.a'ional  economy,  to  work  off  the  Inflation- 
ary nressure  that  had  been  building  up  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  country.  The  primary 
cauie.  of  course,  of  the  rising  wages  and 
prices  has  to  stem  from  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  expenditures  that  go  with  it. 
wJiich  at  the  present  time.  I  understand,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  esrtmates.  Is  still  run- 
ning about  925  billion  annual  rate. 

Now.  the  choice  that  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment took  In  bringing  the  economy  to  a 
slow  down  has.  in  general,  been  quite  effec- 
tive. The  slow  growth  in  the  money  supply, 
which  as  you  all  know  l»  effected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  a  slow  down  In  expen- 
ditures by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  includ- 
ing cut  backs  In  military  expenditures  and 
for  space  programs,  have  brought  about  an 
overall  cooling  of  the  economy,  which,  over- 
all, has  been  very  beneflclsJ  to  slowing  down 
the  price  trends  in  the  economy.  As  you  will 
have  noticed,  the  cut  back  In  the  defense  and 
space  programs  ha^  been  particularly  hurting 
those  states  chat  have  these  large  complexes. 
Oklahoma  has  had  a  share  In  the  cut  backs 
In  these  programs,  especially  In  Tulsa,  where 
we  have  some  major  aero-space  defense  com- 
panies and  It  has  also  effected  some  cut  backs 
In  military  defense  payrolls  In  military  In- 
s'allatlons  in  Oklahoma.  Now.  the  Impact  of 
these  federal  policies  on  the  Oklahoma  econ- 
omy has  been,  as  It  has  besn  on  the  United 
S'ates.  the  effect  of  a  slowing  down  of  Okla- 
homa's rate  of  economic  growth.  The  Indtca- 
lon  which  X  will  bring  out  In  a  moment  will 
document  that  our  state  has  a^so  been  ef- 
fected by  It. 

The  first  major  indicator  that  could  show 
you  a  slow  down  In  Oklahoma's  economy.  In- 
cluding Oklahoma  City  SUSA  and  Tulsa 
5MSA  in  particular.  Is  the  alow  down  In  re- 
tail sales.  Retail  sales  Is  probably  one  of  the 
primary  Indicators  of  economic  wellbelng  to 
the  business  commtinlty  especially.  As  you 
look  at  the  data,  you  can  see  that  from 
January  1969  to  Arril  of  this  year  the  retail 
sales  have  grown  only  a  few  percentage 
points,  which.  If  you  take  into  account  the 
enormous  growth  in  inflation  we  have  had 
In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  overall  probably 
B  or  9  per  cent,  suggests  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  items  sold  at  the  retail  level  bnd 
definitely  decreased.  This  Is  quite  readily 
shown  tn  terms  of  the  numlier  of  Items  pur- 
chased, as  you  can  get  this  information  from 
the  department  stores  and  other  retail  stores. 
Automobiles.  hou.srho!d  appllancee.  build- 
ing materials,  and  furniture  have  been 
especially  seriously  affected  and  I  have  some 
cbaru  that  I  will  l>e  glad  to  leave  with  you 
that  show  that  the  Oklahoma  economy  has 
very  definitely  been  affected  by  this. 

Nondurable  goods,  groceries,  and  other 
soft  goods  have  not  been  much  affected  by 
t  be    alovdown.    I    might    add,    as    you    go 


through  these  other  Indicators  and  find  the 
same  general  trends,  that  perhaps  as  much 
as  mouetary  and  fiscal  policy  ha-i  had  an 
Impact  of  the  economy  that  the  consumers, 
households,  people  have  l>een  reluctant  to 
even  spend  as  much  as  they  normally  do  be- 
cause of  frustration  and  unhappiDess.  you 
might  call  It,  about  the  national  political, 
economlo  picture.  Doubts  In  the  country 
about  some  of  the  aspects  of  our  steward- 
ship in  Washington,  the  war  in  Asia,  the 
potential  dangers  in  the  Middle  E.ist,  vacilla- 
tion in  some  of  the  goverument  programs, 
the  unceruinty  on  the  port  of  government 
oOlclais  to  come  out  forthright  to  indicate 
that  we  are  iu  a  planned,  contrived  reces- 
sion to  work  off  the  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  economy,  the  contradictory  statementa 
made  by  government  officials  ds  to  whether 
or  not  the  recession  was  deliberate  or  not, 
or  whether  or  not  we  would  have  one,  Che 
rising  level  of  unemployment  which  has  dis- 
tressed an  awfully  lot  of  people  who  are  at 
the  margin  of  being  employed  or  not  em- 
ployea,  have  made.  In  general,  householda 
very  very  cautious  In  their  expendlturas. 
Family  expenditures  for  goods  and  iiervices, 
as  you  well  mow.  Is  sUll  the  single  most  im- 
portant or  biggest  block  of  ejcpenditures  in 
the  national  economy.  Households  spend  the 
single  biggest  item  in  total  out  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  when  consumers  be- 
come more  cautious  tn  the  things  they  buy, 
buying  a  car  or  a  new  refrigerator  or  a  new 
applianiY.  added  up  together  they  make  a 
very  significant  impact  on  the  ecozuMny.  I 
think  chat  this  la  to  be  taken  Into  account 
and  we  really  cannot  quite  tell  fcr  sure  as  to 
whether  the  slow  down  In  the  Oklahoma 
economy  Is  primarily  caused  by  the  con- 
sumer sentiment,  frustration,  uncertainty  or 
whether  it  is  caused  by  specific  economic 
poltclae.  Probably  a  combination  of  the  two. 
but  you  really  cannot  quite  tell  as  to  wliat 
the  primary  factor  is. 

Of  course,  the  fear  of  unemployment  has 
let  a  lot  of  families  decide  not  to  spend  their 
money  for  some  major  ticket  items  they 
would  have  bought  otherwise.  I  think  this  Is 
part  of  our  national  economic  picture  as  well 
as  It  Lb  m  Oklahoma.  The  employment  situa- 
tion In  OlUahoma  In  general  looks  pretty 
good.  The  level  cf  employment  In  Oklahoma 
has  reached  about  a  million  total  people  em- 
ployed and  since  January  of  this  year  It  has 
been  climbing  again  slowly  but  surely.  Tbs 
biggest  single  Industry  factor  that  has  shown 
dtetrasslng  rate  of  growth  in  unemployment 
U.  s  been  in  manufacturing.  Now.  as  you  well 
know,  the  manufacturing  sector  of  Okla- 
homa la  very  different  In  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  State,  Tulsa,  the  metropolitan 
area,  has  26  per  cent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment in  manufactiulng.  Oklahoma  City 
SMSA  does  not  have  as  much.  So,  the  Im- 
pact on  the  Oklahoma  City  SMSA  has  not 
been  quite  as  severe  as  it  has  been  In  Tulsa 
and  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  8tat«. 
The  manufacturing  unemployment  In  Okla- 
homa started  to  rise  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  last  ysar  and  the  rate  of  unemploy* 
ment  La  still  rising.  The  number  of  people 
that  are  actually  employed  now  is  somewhere 
about  7.000  or  B.ooo  people  less  than  Xhvn 
were  last  year.  Lay  offs  In  tnanufaoturlng 
have  been  vary  definitely  part  of  the  picture 
In  Oklahoma  and  more  ao  In  Tulsa,  than  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Senator  Haaajs.  What  about  the  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  rural  areas?  In  such 
areas  as  Atoka  Countv  or  Cotton  County? 
How  often  Is  that  checked  into?  Also,  where 
a  person  would  know  pretty  well  what  Jobs 
were  available,  if  he  bad  not  been  out  look- 
ing for  a  Job  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  be 
would  not  show  up  as  unemployed,  although 
he  really  was.  Is  that  so7  What  about  the 
gathering  of  statistics  In  a  rural  area  sueb 
as  that? 

t>r.  BoMAK.  If  people  do  not  register  with 
the  local  employment  office  and  notify  the 
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Office  that  they  are  looking  (or  a  job  end 
cannot  find  one. 

Senator  Haaais.  Is  there  necessarily  an  un- 
employment office? 

Dr.  HoMAM.  No,  a  lot  of  areas  do  not  have 
an  unemployment  office.  Generally,  the  Em- 
ployment Securities  Commission  covers  the 
whole  State  so  there  will  be  a  regional  office 
in  every  sector  of  the  StaCe.  but  many  oom- 
munltles  do  not  have  one.  For  example.  Nor- 
man does  not  even  have  an  employment  of- 
fice. For  as  big  a  town  as  It  U,  It  does  not 
have  an  employment  office,  which  Is  really 
quite  amazliig.  Unless  people  register  and 
say  that  they  are  unemployed  and  cannot 
find  a  job.  they  will  not  be  registered.  That 
Is  one  point. 

Now  we  do  get.  that  Is,  the  Employment 
Securities  Office  do  get  these  numbers  In 
every  week  from  the  regional  offices  and  they 
are  compiled.  Bo,  what  we  have  got  la  the 
State  average  and  this,  of  course,  bides  an 
awfuUy  lot  of  basic  information  about  what 
ts  going  on  In  the  rural  areas.  In  general,  we 
have  not  had  any  serious  unemployment  In 
the  rural  areas  of  Oklahoma,  except  perhaps 
in  some  of  the  eastern  counties.  Generally, 
our  unemployment  rate  has  cot  been  too 
ba*:.  Now.  an  owfully  lot  of  people,  of  course, 
do  not  have  full  time  Jobs. 

Senator  HAsaia.  X  would  disagree  with  you, 
but  maybe  you  are  about  to  answer  part  of 
It,  underemployment,  seasonal  employment. 
Dr.  HoMAN.  Now,  that  Is  very  serloxis  in 
the  BUte  and  especially  in  Eastern  Okla- 
homa and  always  has  been — has  been  for 
decades  and  is  still  bad  Perhaps  the  best  way 
of  illustrating  how  people,  household  in- 
comes, have  been  affected  by  the  rise  in  in- 
flation Is  CO  take  the  average  wAge  of  house- 
holds In  Oklahoma,  plot  them  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  shows  the  average  wage  of  house- 
holds in  Oklahoma,  plot  them  on  a  piece 
of  paper  that  shows  that  since  January  of 
last  year,  when  the  average  wage  In  manu- 
facturing, for  example,  was  around  tSOO  a 
month,  It  has  gone  up  In  that  period  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half  to  about  t&M.  as  of  May 
of  this  year.  However,  if  you  take  out  the  rise 
In  prices,  you  find  that  actually  the  real 
wages,  that  Is  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
Income,  has  declined  significantly  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  X  think  that  all  of  the  na- 
tional data  chat  you  can  see  on  that  confirm 
that  this  Is  not  Just  our  situation,  but  tlxat 
Is  true  pretty  much  throughout  the  country. 
Some  cities  and  states  are  worse  than  others. 
Here  in  Oklahoma  we  have  had  a  very  signifi- 
cant effect  in  that  the  workers  In  manufac- 
turing have  not  had  the  power  to  get  the 
Increases  along  with  the  rising  cost  of  Liv- 
ing that  they  have  had  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  This  is  something  that  every 
retailer  in  Oklahoma  can  tell  you;  people 
have  not  been  as  willing  to  expend  their  in- 
come on  consumer  Items  as  they  were  some 
years  back. 

As  part  of  the  economic  picture  of  our 
state  It  prottably  epitomizes  better  than  al- 
most anything  else  except  for  unemploy- 
ment and  the  decline  in  purchasing  power 
of  Income — la  the  financial  situation  of  the 
state  with  respect  to  financial  institutions. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  all  of  them, 
but  If  you  take,  for  example,  looking  at  the 
time  deposits  in  commercial  banks,  insured 
conunerclal  banks,  members  of  the  FED. 
they  have  had  an  enormous  decline  in  time 
depoAlts.  Starting  last  year  In  March  and 
going  all  the  way  through  March  of  this 
year,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  total  time 
deposits  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  the 
decUne  has  been  between  VIM)  and  tlTO  mil- 
lion of  loas  of  deposits  on  the  part  of  com- 
mercial banlLs.  Tou  all  know  that  this  is 
largely  because  people  who  held  money  in 
time  deposits  In  commercial  banks  have 
chosen  to  invest  these  funds  into  the  money 
market  where  they  got  a  higher  rate  of  re- 
turn than  in  commercial  banks.  The  federal 
regulations  as   to   what   commercial   banks 


could  pay,  the  so  called  Regulation  Q,  has 
put  banks  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage  to 
compete  for  funds  and  hold  them.  Now.  this 
IS  all,  of  course,  part  of  the  contrived  delib- 
erate plan  by  the  Federal  EstabUshment  to 
slow  down  lending.  In  that  respect.  It  really 
worked.  Distressingly  so,  you  might  say.  but 
It  really  was  quite  effective.  It  really  was  not 
until  April  of  this  year  that  time  deposits 
again  started  to  climb.  So,  they  are  on  the 
way  up  again.  Now.  the  chances  are,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  time  deposits  will  continue 
to  rUe  m  Oklahoma,  The  interesting  differ- 
ence Is  that  the  big  block  of  funds  that  was 
withdrawn  out  of  commercial  banks  came 
largely  out  of  the  big  city  banks,  rather  than 
the  country  banks,  so  that  the  country 
banks  have  not  really  been  very  much  affected 
by  loss  of  time  deposits  in  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

As  to  construction,  there  Is  a  very  mixed 
picture  there.  Both  In  Tulsa  and  OkUihoma 
City,  commercial  and  Industrial  construc- 
Uon  have  actually  kept  up  very  well,  re- 
markably well.  New  business  coming  in.  new 
manufacturing  establishments  coming  In  and 
Che  dollar  volume  has  continued  to  rise  quite 
well.  Resideotlal  construction  on  the  other 
hand  throughout  the  state  has  been  very 
severely  affected,  which  Is  quite  clear  In 
the  numbers  you  can  bring  out  In  terms 
of  dollar  value  or  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
units.  The  only  part  of  the  residential  con- 
struction business  that  has  held  up  pretty 
well,  In  fact,  has  done  quite  well,  has  been 
the  apartment  unit  construction  that  we 
have  seen  throughout  Oklahoma  City.  We 
have  seen  all  kinds  of  new  apartments  go 
up,  which  la  kind  of  a  substitute  for  resi- 
dential coDftructlon,  The  people  who  build 
apcu'tment  houses  can  more  readily  get  funds 
from  the  big  Insurance  companies,  which 
have  been  quite  liquid  in  the  last  few  years, 
while  Individual  home  owners  have  dlfflcul- 
cles  getting  money,  gecclng  mortgage  f'onds. 
from  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  or  they  are  unwilling 
to  pay  Che  high  price.  Increases  in  the  down 
payments  that  people  have  to  make,  in 
polnu  and  all  these  other  charges  have 
made  a  lot  of  people,  households,  very  leery 
of  home  construction  or  buying  a  new  home. 
As  a  restilt  of  this,  residential  construction 
started  to  go  down  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year  and  has  not  really  recovered  much. 
It  has  Increased  again  a  little  bit  in  the 
last  few  months,  hut  no  one  knows  whether 
this  Is  a  continued  upward  trend  or  whether 
It  Is  Just  going  to  keep  on  at  a  sluggish 
pace. 

One  of  the  Interesting  indicators  about  the 
growth  and  the  strength  of  Oklahoma's 
manufacturing  indtutry  li  the  amount  at 
power  sales,  electric  power  sales,  which  is 
gathered  every  year  by  our  Bureau  and  It 
shows  a  very  definite  slackening  off  In  the 
fall  of  last  year  and  It  la  not  really  doing 
much  at  all  right  now— no  real  growth  or 
up  trend  In  there  at  all.  The  only  way  chat 
you  can  actually  test  where  all  of  this  Is 
going  to  go  Is  some  information  thst  we 
do  not  have  right  now.  We  usually  collect 
It  once  a  year.  The  recession  we  are  in  right 
now  in  Oklahoma,  even  though  It  may  be 
a  mini-recession,  is  a  recession,  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  It.  X  understand  the  aca- 
demic community  has  not  quite  decided 
whether  to  call  this  a  recession  or  not; 
neither  has  tbe  National  Bureau  of  Eoo- 
nomlc  Research,  which  Is  all  very  interest- 
ing and  academic,  but  we  are  definitely  In 
an  economic  slow  down.  We  have  had  for 
two  quarters  of  the  year  a  decline  In  the 
Gross  National  Prtxluct  In  real  terms  and  by 
that  definition  we  ore  in  a  recession. 

It  is  not  as  severe  as  any  of  the  others 
we  have  had  except  tbe  one  In  1967,  but  It 
Is  here.  The  distressing  thing  about  these 
recessions  Is  that  it  is  not  reaUy  brougbt 
out  how  many  companies,  stores,  or  fami- 
lies have  really  been  hurt  slgnlficanUy.  For 


example,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  re- 
tail establishments  has  been  very  algnlfl- 
cant  In  the  last  half  year  and  the  docu- 
mentation on  that  Is  not  good.  We  need 
much  better  numbers  on  this.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  can  do  a  much  t>etter 
Job  getting  the  numbers  on  this. 

They  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  do 
this  than  Universities  are  or  any  other 
agency  that  I  know  of.  The  rising  level  of  un- 
employment has  catised  people  needs  for 
funds  to  tide  them  over;  the  running  out  of 
unemployment  benefits  has  created  tre- 
mendous hardships  on  a  great  number  of 
people.  We  have  In  Oklahoma  at  the  present 
time,  out  of  the  million  people  that  we 
have  now  employed,  a  little  bit  over  four 
per  cent  of  40,000  unemployed  people  actively 
seeking  for  work  that  cannot  find  Jobs,  and 
that  is  pretty  high.  It  has  not  been  that 
high  since  1967,  and  It  Is  very  distressing. 
I  guess.  If  we  could  ever  flind  any  better 
dociunentatlcn  on  this  we  could  indicate 
that,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment In  Its  goals  and  In  its  pUns,  as 
Justified  as  they  might  be  and  I  Chlnlt  thsy 
are,  in  bringing  the  economy  to  a  stow  dowQ 
BO  that  we  can  achieve  a  more  orderly  rate 
of  growth  some  years  hence  so  no  one  quar- 
rels with  that  general  concept — I  think  that 
this  was  really  In  order  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  having  a  more  decent  and  orderly 
growth  in  the  economy  and  also  from  the 
international  standpoint  in  our  balance  of 
payments — this  country  has  got  to  bring 
prices  under  control  or  we  are  going  to  nin 
the  chance  that  we  might  someday  aee  the 
dollar  devalued.  The  once  mighty  surplus 
that  we  had  in  our  trade  balance  in  this 
country  has  really  dropped  Just  fantastically. 
It  is  down  to  less  than  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nual rate  now;  It  used  to  be  about  five. 

The  painful  aspect  of  a  contrived  recession 
is  tbe  people  at  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder 
In  our  society,  the  people  who  are  Just  barely 
able  to  hang  on  to  Jobs,  are  the  ones  that 
get  hurt  tbe  moet— and  first.  X  think  that 
this  is  dtstresalng.  and  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Is  necessary.  Secondly,  I  feel  that  this 
has  been  talked  about  a  great  deal  and 
there  Is  a  lot  of  documenUtion  to  tupp«)rt 
this,  the  ccnstrucUon  industry,  especially 
residential  construction,  has  been  hurt  by 
this  recession  very  severely.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  ts  any  real  need  for  that.  Tbe 
price  we  have  to  pay  to  bring  the  economy 
back  into  some  Itlnd  of  orderly  balance  I 
do  not  think  has  to  be  paid  by  the  roost  dis- 
advantaged people,  in  terms  of  their  in- 
come and  the  security  of  their  Jobs,  the 
people  who  have  the  lovrast  degree  of  com- 
peUtlve  power  to  get  their  wages  to  go  up 
with  the  cost  of  living.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Is  really  necessary.  X  think  that  there  are 
always  ways  and  means  in  which  the  Fed- 
pral  Establishment — I  am  using  that  word 
because  I  want  to  include  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  as  you  know.  Is  not  an 
agency  of  government  but,  an  independent 
financial  central  bank — can  devise  better 
ways  and  means  to  slow  an  economy  down, 
ratber  than  doing  It  across  the  board,  mak- 
ing Che  banks,  tbe  conscruction  people,  and 
the  disadvantaged  people  the  goat  of  this 
kind  of  an  economic  plan. 

Now.  that  is  not  to  say  that  anyone  can 
have  any  great  hopes  that  we  are  going  to 
do  things  altogether  differently  the  next  time 
around.  1  presume  and  I  judge  that  we  will 
proba'Jly  have  another  go  around  in  an  eco- 
nomic squeeiEe.  because,  as  we  recall  what 
happened  in  the  19&0'f.  we  had  one  receesiou 
after  the  other.  Now,  it  has  been  my  Judge- 
ment that  once  the  fall  elections  are  over 
the  economy  will  probably  be  brought  back 
to  a  reasonable  speedy  degree  of  expansion 
and.  then,  two  years  from  now.  we  will  have 
another  economic  squeeze. 

X  might  simply  say  chat  zwtlonal  erooomlc 
policy  which  is  geared  to  bringing  an  econ- 
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omy  into  %  recestlon  &nd  in  »  ver;  4flUberat« 
fsAtxlon.  I  thinlt,  should  conc«ntrat«  more  on 
human  value*.  r»ther  th*n  on  economic  suc- 
ca«£.  I  think  both  *re  important.  I  think  for 
the  long  nng«  future  of  our  country  »nd 
our  economy,  we  have  to  have  a  »ound  econ- 
omy, but  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  need 
for  recession  to  be  brought  on  deliberately 
that  picks  out  the  people  at  the  lower  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  society  to  make  them  prin- 
cipally pay  tlie  price  in  tenna  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  yet  to  see  the  worst  of  un- 
employment, because  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment  will  probably  go 
to  at  least  «  per  cent  in  the  country,  and  in 
Oklahoma  It  will  go  at  least  to  5  per  cent.  So. 
we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  The  econ- 
omy nationally  la  close  to  txjttomlng  out. 
We  expect  a  very  sluggish  economy  for  the 
balance  of  thli  year  and  maybe  early  nest 
ye.\r.  but  we  will  come  out  of  this  thing  The 
onl7  question  wai  the  price  of  human  value 
that  we  pay  to  do  It  all.  Is  It  really  worth  it? 
I  sincerely  doubt  that  It  Is.  I  think  that  there 
are  better  ways  in  managing  our  financial 
affairs;  we  do  not  really  need  thU  kind  of  a 
dUtresslng  situation. 

I  have  written  a  number  of  articles  on  this 
for  the  Oklahoma  BuslneAs  Bulletin.  One  of 
our  suggestions  is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  holds  the  purse  strings. 
eatabllsb  a  Financial  Stabilisation  Board 
with  a  Council  of  Ecooomlc  Forecasters.  And. 
they  should  allocate  annually  no  more  funds 
than  what  is  consistent  with  the  overall  flow 
of  funds  in  the  national  economy.  The  Con- 
gress should  actually,  in  co-operation  with 
tbe  Tteaaury  and  the  FED,  become  the  initi- 
ating body  In  the  Federal  Establishment,  tt 
would  say  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar. 
or  Congressional  year,  that  we  would  have  no 
more  funds  appropriated  than  what  the 
economy  can  aba'Drb.  consistent  with  our 
plans  and  programs  for  orderly  growth.  I 
think  that  tbe  responsibility  in  this  area  Is 
not  with  the  FED.  as  I  see  it,  and.  as  you 
know,  the  FED  Is  responsible  to  the  Congreaa 
for  ita  activities,  but.  as  you  know.  Ibis  is  a 
very  fuxsr;  relatlonslilp.  The  Treasury  Is  part 
of  the  Administration  and  Its  main  concern 
U  unemployment,  ratlier  than  anything  else. 
I  fed  tJCiat  the  Congreae  should  take  tC  upon 
Itself  to  be  informed  and  not  Just  through 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  a  few 
staff  people,  hut  to  have  an  independent 
board  of  buslnees.  flnanetal  and  eoonooolc  «x- 
pertA  that  will  make  the  neoeesary  forecaarti 
on  the  growth  in  our  economy  In  the  nert 
two  years.  U  Oongreas  will,  accordingly,  ap- 
propriate funds  consistent  with  orderly 
growth.  If  we  have  this  kind  of  a  program,  we 
win  not  find  ourselves  again  in  the  next  two 
years  in  another  predicament  like  we  are  in 
right  now,  where  we  leave  It  up  to  the  Ad- 
ministration or  we  leave  It  up  to  the  Board 
of  Oovemors.  somehow  working  things  out 
to  bring  the  economy  down  and  then  get  It 
going  again.  The  Congress  has  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility In  this  matter.  If  anybody  does. 
and  I  see  DO  justification  for  letting  the 
Praaldency.  the  Administration,  and  tbe 
Board  of  Governors  sort  of  work  things  out 
and  see  what  comes  out.  I  think  that  the 
Congress  and  Itc  principal  leaders  should  be 
principal  pftrtles  in  the  determination  of 
economic  policy,  and  they  have  not.  They 
have  been  more  concerned  about  their  re- 
gional and  their  pet  project  interests  and  t 
think  that  this  Is  a  responsibility  that  should 
come  out-  I  have  written  on  the  subject.  Z 
believe  that  Congress  should  establish  a  Fi- 
nancial Stabilization  Board  with  independ- 
ent posture  and  to  recommend  to  Oongrass 
as  to  what  the;  should  do  to  keep  tbe  econ- 
omy growing  and  to  keep  It  stabilized. 

Senator  HAiasa.  I  appreciate  very  much, 
Dr.  Homan,  vtiat  you  have  bad  to  say.  I  agree 
with  you  that  It  Is  not  fair  nor  neosssary 
for  tbe  average  wage  earner  or  the  home 
building  industry  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  burden  of  efforts  to  oooi  off  the 
economy.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  jusUfy 


that.  I  appreciate  that  being  brought  out. 
President  Johnaon  said  In  1906  that  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  have  bualness  cycles, 
a  recession  followed  by  prosperity,  followed 
by  another  recession,  as  we  used  to  think. 
That  was  a  rather  new  kind  o<  phllosphy.  As 
you  know,  government  bulletins  used  to 
come  out  on  buslnesa  cycles,  and  we  studied 
business  cycles  In  the  schools.  This  main 
thing  you  needed  to  luiow  to  understand 
or  manage  the  economy  was  to  know  in 
which  part  of  the  cycle  you  found  the  econ- 
omy. Now  we  do  not  think  that  those  cycle 
are  necessarily  immutable  and  I  think  that 
is  a  great  step  forward  In  economic  theory 
and  ©oonomJc  policy.  I  think  we  need  to  go 
one  step  further  now  and  admit  that  tbe 
unjust  and  uneven  slowing  down  of  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  causing,  on  pur- 
pose, uncmploynjent  as  the  basic  means  of 
slowing  down  the  economy  Is  unfair.  I  think 
we  must  go  now  past  that  economic  policy 
and  philosophy  as  well.  It  Is  long  overdue 
that  we  should  do  so.  Tou  have  been  vtry 
helpful  to  lU.  giving  us  the  facts  about 
what  tbe  situation  Is  here  in  Oklahoma,  and 
I  appreciate  It  very  much. 

Now.  to  wind  Up  the  hearings  this  morn- 
ing. I  want  to  call  Gene  Ralnbolt  back  to 
make  an  additional  brief  statement  in  regard 
to  domestic  priorities.  Gene  la  an  old  friend 
of  mine  who  has  been  very  helpful  to  me 
personally  over  the  years,  and  I  appreciate 
his  assistance  In  getting  this  hearing  to- 
gether and  his  appearance  here  today. 

Mr.  RAD9BOLT  Well.  I  am  happy  to  appear 
here.  Senator  First  of  all.  I  do  not  thlxik  that 
I  gave  a  proper  conveyance  of  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  In  tbe  country 
might  be  In  temu  of  Interest  rates.  I  know  of 
many  country  banks,  including  the  south- 
west part  of  the  slate,  where  the  ranchers 
and  farmers  are  still  paymg  less  In  interest 
rates  than  the  natloruii  corporations.  Cer- 
tainly, the  intereet  rate  In  the  country  ts  far 
lees  than  It  Is  In  the  city.  I  want  to  recognize 
that  contolbutlon  on  the  part  of  tbe  country 
banks.  I  think  also  that  we  need  to  recognize 
that  he  would  be  able  to  do  a  more  complete 
Job  were  he  not  having  to  compete  with  the 
federal  agencies  for  his  funds  and  this  is 
particularly  true.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  problem  of  the  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration where  tJie  local  bank  Is  having 
to  compete  directly  with  them.  It  Is  an  Im- 
possible situation.  The  houses  that  have  been 
built,  and  very  appropriately  so.  the  majority 
of  tham  have  been  low  cost  houses  basically, 
xnth  some  supplement  and  our  bankers  have 
been  quite  active  In  providing  the  Interim 
funds  necessary  to  build  them. 

As  for  the  problem  In  terms  of  Inflatlooi, 
In  the  first  five  years  Ln  this  upewlng  In  tbe 
economy,  we  had  I  to  1^  per  cent  a  year 
inflation  and  It  was  basically  when  we  made 
the  dedston  that  we  could  have  both  guns 
and  butter  that  we  commenced  this  Infla- 
tionary spiral.  Following  Dr.  Homan's  state- 
ment I  certainly  subecrlbe  and  I  think  tbe 
bankers  will  too,  that  we  do  not  want  these 
low  Income  recJplenta,  the  least  skilled,  to 
bare  to  carry  the  brunt,  but  by  tbe  same 
token  neither  do  we  want  to  see  fiscal  policy 
as  the  only  tool  which  puts  us  in  the  role  of 
the  acapegoate  to  some  degree.  We  would 
much  prefer  a  policy  which  seems  to  me 
would  be  one  of  eotabUsblng  national  priori- 
ties, the  things  that  we  most  need  and  can 
best  afford.  Certainly,  the  banking  Industry 
point  of  view,  we  would  plead  and  agree 
these  are  the  national  prlorltlCB.  Tbe  things 
we  most  need  and  can  bast  afford  to  pay  for. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Hawus.  Thank  you.  Gene.  I  think 
that  la  a  good  addition  to  our  record. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  tike  the  Oklahoma  house 
wife  in  that  we  are  not  unlimited  In  re- 
sources; we  are  limited.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  tbe  kind  of  economic  stability  we  want 
until  we  get  out  of  that  war  In  Indo  China. 


It  costs  enormous  amounts  of  money.  In  the 
meanUme.  there  are  things  we  cmn  and 
must  do.  We  have  gone  Into  some  of  those 
here  this  morning,  but  even  after  the  war  in 
Indo  China  is  over,  as  I  hope  someday  It  will 
be.  we  are  still  going  to  have  limited  re- 
sources. We  are  still  going  to  have  to 
decide  what  things  are  more  important  than 
others.  Is  education  more  Important  than 
on  8ST?  la  housing  more  important  than 
ABM7  These  are  the  the  types  of  decisions 
we  ore  going  to  have  to  make,  and,  so.  I  think 
whnt  you  have  said  la  very  useful.  We  will 
break  now  for  lunch  and  meet  back  here  at 
one  o'clock. 

ATTtRNOON    SESSION 

Senator  Haaats.  I  want  to  welcome  you 
back  here  for  tbe  afternoon  session  of  these 
hearings.  This  hearing  on  the  economic  situa- 
tion In  Oklahoma  and  the  Impact  of  high 
interest  rates  is  a  psrt  of  tbe  continuing  effort 
on  my  port  to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
home  to  the  people  and  to  give  the  people 
tbe  opportunity  to  have  their  say  and  to  have 
It  heard  at  tbe  decision -making  level  of  tbe 
Federal  Government. 

This  morning  we  beard  from  Earl  Austin, 
President  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Home  Build- 
ers and  Joe  O'Connell  of  Norman.  Legislative 
Chairman  of  tbe  State  Home  Builders  Aaso- 
ctatlon.  We  would  like  to  continue  with  tbe 
testimony  of  home  builders  by  calling  as  our 
Hrst  witness  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Raymond 
King  of  Tulsa,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  former 
President  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Home 
Builders  Association.  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  coming,  and  we  woiild  be  glad  to  hear 
you. 

TBarmcoHT  or  Mm.  RaTMOHD  Kzno,  Foasok 
poKsmsNT  or  thi  Oklahoua  Stats  Hou 

BUILOXMC   AsaOCXATION 

It  Is  a  pleasure  being  here. 

Senator  BAoaxs.  We  would  like  to  hear  any- 
thing you  have  to  say  about  the  situation  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Kmo.  WeU,  I  thought  maybe  you  might 
have  some  specific  questions:  howerer.  X  can 
touch  on  the  situation  In  Tulsa,  which  X 
think  Is  pretty  much  tndlcatlTe  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  and  especially  In  the  larger 
areas.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  smaller 
areas  except  In  the  area  of  tbe  Farmers  Home, 
trying  to  do  some  financing  that  way.  Tbe 
situation  In  Tulsa  at  tbe  present  time  Is  that 
money  seems  to  be  looeenlng  Just  a  wee  bit. 
Interest  rates  at  tbe  present  time  on  an  80 
per  cent  loan  for  a  permanent  basis  Is  8^ 
per  cent  and  two  poLnts.  If  a  person  wante  a 
90  per  cent  loan,  that  is  at  9  per  cent  and 
three  points.  Construction  money  in  Tulsa 
is  anywhere  from  about  9  per  cent  and  polnU 
vary  as  to  tbe  amount  of  money  in  use.  any- 
where from  one  to  the  better  borrowers  to 
tbe  majimum  of  four  with  a  1  point  refund 
If  they  place  the  permanent  loan  with  who- 
ever the  buyer  happens  to  be  with  the  par- 
ticular savings  and  loan  that  might  be  do- 
ing tbe  financing.  Needless  to  say,  the  rates 
are  higher  than  we  would  like  to  see  them 
and  I  think  higher  than  they  should  be.  It 
Is  very  difficult  to  pass  on:  well,  actually,  the 
consiuner  Is  the  one  who  gets  the  final  out- 
and-out  price  increases  and  Interest  rates, 
because  money  ts  Just  like  bricks  and  stooas 
and  everything  else  that  Is  a  commodity  and 
It  Is  something  that  you  rent  for  a  period  of 
time  as  a  coat  of  the  house.  This  is  passed 
on  to  tbe  buying  public  In  addition  to  his 
permanent  financing  oocts  that  be  has  to 
make.  Most  of  the  Tulsa  banks  are  loaned 
up  to  anywhere  from  70  to  78  per  cent,  which 
ts  reaching  their  maximum  with  a  federal 
reserve  bank  and  also  with  a  state  bank. 
Consequently.  It  Is  making  It  very  dil&cult 
for  the  small  businessman.  Including  tbe 
builder,  to  acquire  financing  when  the  money 
Is  up  for  grabs  or  up  for  bid.  One  of  the 
things  a  smaller  builder  does  not  have  Is  tbe 
security  tbat  a  larger  company  or  a  person 
that  Is  In  greater  needs  for  financing  has. 
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Senator  HAUts.  What  about  vacancies  gen- 
erally in  Tulsa?  What  Is  the  siluatlon  gen- 
erally there? 

Mr.  King.  Tbe  vacancy  ratio  In  a  recent 
survey  is  showing  about  4^^  per  cent  va- 
cancy m  top  filgbt  rental  property.  This  has 
primarily  to  do  with  apartmenu  Six  months 
ago,  a  suney  was  taken  along  about  January 
and  the  vacancy  ratio  was  a  little  over  10. 
The  reason  for  that  is  not  that  the  economy 
la  bad  or  anything,  but  a  large  number  of 
imished  apartment  units  came  on  tbe  mar- 
ket at  one  time;  consequently.  It  took  a 
while  before  the  absorption  was  acquired. 
In  your  belter  units,  for  example,  duplexes, 
I  have  about  forty  which  you  might  call 
semi-luxury  duplexes  and  they  stay  lOO  per 
cent  full.  They  have  been  full  100  per  cent 
for  the  last  130  days.  Prior  to  that,  most  of 
the  vacancies  that  we  bod  were  t>ased  on 
tbe  fact  that  we  were  putting  so  many  new 
ones  on  tbe  market  at  one  time  that  it  was 
dinicult  to  keep  them  rented  up.  It  only  took 
about  30  days  after  we  put  our  last,  I  beli:rve 
u  was  10  units  on  the  market,  to  get  them 
rented  up.  So  the  rental  situation  Is  very 
tight  and  getting  tighter.  The  availability 
of  rental  housing,  tbe  single  family  house  is 
almost  non-existent.  For  one  thing,  a  late 
model  house  that  a  builder  would  take  in 
trade,  you  have  got  so  much  invested  In 
them,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  much 
other  than  turn  around  and  seU  it.  because 
his  working  capital  is  in  great  demand.  There 
is  s  tightening  of  the  market  very  definitely 
and  it  is  coming  to  creating  a  housing  short- 
age In  the  •30,000  and  under  price  range  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  build  any- 
thing under  say  »17.000  or  •18.000  today  is. 
well  it  is  almost  impossible  to  build  it.  This 
ts  where  the  HUD  programs  help  pick  up  in 
the  235s  and  2366,  and  on  lower  down,  of 
course,  is  the  public  housing  and  some  of 
the  other  things.  There  Is  a  tightening  of 
tbe  market.  Those  of  us  who  ha^-e  bad  inven- 
tory are  finding  tt  being  cleaned  up  little 
by  little.  Tou  have  a  house  every  now  and 
then  that  will  stick  on  you  and  those  are 
being  cleaned  up  pretty  well  too. 

Senator  Haaais.  Tou  have  answered  my 
questions.  I  appreciate  very  much  what  you 
have  had  to  say  in  addition  to  what  Earl 
Austin  and  Bill  O'Connell  have  said  about 
the  housing  situation  here  in  the  5tat«. 
Have  you  got  anything  else  you  want  to  add? 
Mr  King.  Well.  Just  basically  a  phUosophy 
and  that  is  there  la  Just  no  way  tbat  a  work- 
ing man.  who  has  to  pay  taxes  on  his  income 
and  then  poy  bis  rent  with  after-tax  dollars 
can  compete  In  the  market,  both  as  far  as 
security  and  as  far  as  percentage  points. 
There  is  no  way  that  be  can  compete  with 
tiie  business  people  because  the  businessman 
pays  his  interest  with  before-tax  dollars. 
Something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  As 
both  you  and  1  know,  it  looks  like  some  of 
it  U  going  to  be  done  with  either  a  subsldleed 
interest  rate  or  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  their  local  opera- 
tions and  to  their  local  banks.  Basically  that 
Is  It.  We  do  need  to  have  a  standardlxed 
interest  rate  and  a  standardized  fiow  of 
funds.  Our  industry  la  not  one  that  you  can 
shut  off  and  turn  on  like  you  do  a  water 
faucet.  From  the  time  tbat  a  builder  would 
consider  buying  a  piece  of  ground  and  putting 
tlie  utlUtles  in  it.  going  through  the  plan- 
ning commission,  and  here  again  today  more 
and  n»re  red  tape  Is  Involved  as  It  Is  m 
everything  to  get  anything  accomplished. 
Consequently,  until  tbe  time  that  he  can 
get  a  buyer  in  that  house,  you  are  talking 
about  a  period  from  tbe  very  beginning  to 
a  time  around  six  months  later.  He  is  not 
going  to  go  out  and  buy  a  large  piece  of 
ground  If  It  does  not  look  like  adequate  fi- 
nancing Is  going  to  be  there.  Consequently, 
one  of  the  other  problems  I  would  like  to  add. 
Senator,  which  has  to  do  with  our  building 
industry.  Is  the  on-agaln  off-agaln  availabil- 
ity of  funds.  We  are  quickly  losing  our 
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tradesmen  in  tbe  industry  to  other  phases  of 
business  because  they  have  families  to  feed, 
they  cannot  wait  tUl  the  money  becomes 
available. 

They  have  gone  to  other  industries,  the 
defense  industry  and  space  Industry,  places 
where  they  can  acquire  a  Job,  two  weeks  off, 
and  get  a  pay  check  every  two  weeks  and  not 
worry  about  being  laid  off  for  six  months  at 
a  time  because  we,  as  builders,  are  unable 
to  provide  work  for  them  because  the  avail- 
able funds  are  not  there.  Consequently,  when 
the  start  up  comes  again,  then  you  wind  up 
with  fewer  of  them  coming  back  to  the 
industry  and  then  we.  who  are  builders,  are 
competing  for  their  labor  Prices  go  up  and 
it  tends  to  be  inflationary— not  tends  to  be. 
It  is  Inflationary.  This  another  problem  along 
with  higher  real  estate  taxes  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  that  we  have  to  pay. 

Senator  Harbis.  I  want  to  call  now  on  Mr. 
Lawrence  Heltlger.  President  ol  tbe  Oklahoma 
City  Board  of  Realtors.  Mr.  HelUger.  I  sup- 
pose that  tbe  thing  to  do  is  for  you  to  say 
whatever  you  have  to  say  and  If  you  want 
Introduce  tbe  others  who  are  with  your 
group,  they  can  add  something  if  tbey  wish. 
We  will  start  in  that  way. 

TxsTiMONT  or  Ma.  Lawoxnc*  Hanjcca,  Pxcs- 

TDXHT    or    THK    OKLAHOMA    CTTT    B0AB9    09 

Rxaltoos 

Senstor.  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  ssk 
some  questions.  Instead  of  me  ulklng  very 
much.  We  have  with  us  today  Mr.  Thoatus 
Qreeaon  from  our  Executive  Office  and 
Jackie  SUnley.  President  of  tbe  Capitol  Bill 
Division,  who  Is  on  the  schedule.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Di%-lsion  are 
also  here.  I  see  some  people  who  are  from 
Midwest  City  back  there  also.  We  are  quite 
well  represented  In  the  real  estate  profession. 

Actually.  I  guess  what  you  want  to  know 
is  how  the  Interest  rates  are  affeoUng  tbe 
real  »tate  market  in  general.  I  am  primarily 
Involved  m  the  commercial.  Industrial  busi- 
ness. However,  I  am  connected  with  enough 
of  tbe  business  to  know  something  about  the 
residential  business.  I  think  that  the  inter- 
est rates  are  affecting  the  working  man  and 
the  people  who  are  living  m  the  smaller 
homes,  you  migbt  say,  more  than  snyone 
else.  Whenever  you  determine  your  budget, 
your  personal  budget  on  bow  much  you  can 
afford  to  pay  for  rent  and  groceries  etc.,  if 
there  Is  a  large  difference  In  the  interest 
rates  of  say.  3  per  cent  over  what  It  was 
just  a  few  years  ago.  this  Is  s  big  item.  Con- 
sequently, these  people  will  hesitate  to  buy 
a  home  which  we  consider  to  be  s  very  good 
investment  and  It  is  certainly  wise  for  our 
country  to  encourage  home  ownership. 

So.  If  these  people  do  not  buy  homes,  they 
are  going  to  rent  a  house  or  an  apartment 
some  place.  As  you  know,  the  apartment  bus- 
iness, at  least  In  this  area,  is  booming.  We 
hsve  a  lot  of  new  apartment  developments, 
primarily  because  of  financing.  In  other 
words,  an  apKtment  developer  will  buy  a 
piece  of  property;  he  wlU  get  new  financing 
from  a  mortgsge  company  supplied  by  an 
Insurance  company.  Tbe  insurance  compcmy 
will  demand  participation  in  the  profits  that 
apartment  bouse  develops.  C-onsequently. 
they  can  derive  a  hl^  Interest  rate  from 
their  money,  plus  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  profits  of  the  apartment  house.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  loan  that  tbey  want.  Well,  the 
cost  Is  then  added  to  the  rent  schedule  and 
tbe  tenant  pays  the  additional  rental.  Actu- 
ally, It  Is  helping  tbe  Insurance  companies. 
but  It  Is  hurUng  tbs  small  man  again.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  small  man  to  pay  this  addi- 
tional cost  It  is  difDcult  for  him  to  purchase 
a  new  home  for  this  reason.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  we  can  do  to  stabilize  this  situ- 
ation, but  tt  seems  that  if  we  are  concerned 
with  the  low  Income  people  In  the  country, 
and  this  is  one  area  that  we  certainly  should 
be  concerned  with,  we  should  try  to  alleviate 
thU.   Sefwfor  HarHa:  That  is  a   very  good 


point.   Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to 
add? 

Mr.  Hkn.icars-  Tes.  there  Is  one  other  prob- 
lem we  would  like  to  discuss  a  little  bit,  if 
It  is  all  right  with  you.  The  23&  program 
which  was  established  for  low  Income  fami- 
lies Is  presenUy  iet  up  with  a  90/10  split.  I 
believe.  90  for  new  construction,  10  per  cent 
for  existing  homes  or  existing  residences.  We 
know  that  there  are  many  more  exisUng 
residences  in  this  ares  than  there  are  new 
homes  available  for  these  people.  As  1  under- 
stand it,  tbe  Senate  intended  or  at  least  dis- 
cussed the  fact,  that  this  should  tie  a  70  30 
split.  In  other  words  30  per  cent  of  th« 
money  should  be  spent  for  existing  homes 
and  70  per  cent  for  financing  new  construc- 
tion. We  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  what- 
ever you  can  to  see  that  this  is  more  evenly 
distributed.  We  think  that  this  will  help 
not  only  the  real  estate  business  here,  It  will 
also  help  the  taxpayer  because  we  feel  that 
a  lot  of  times  an  existing  home  srlll  give 
these  people  a  better  choice.  It  will  give 
tbem  an  opportunity  to  possibly  get  mors 
square  footage  because  they  are  primarily 
people  tliat  have  large  families  and  tbey 
need  this  additional  square  footage.  So,  this. 
consequenOy.  will  help  tbe  situation  of  the 
people  that  own  homes.  If  we  have  It  on  a 
90  10  basis  tbey  are  occnpeUng  with  new 
oonstructloo;  consequently,  they  do  not 
have  as  good  a  chance  to  sell  their  existing 
homes.  This  is  something  which  you  might 
say  the  government  is  providing  that  will 
give  them  unfair  competition  in  disposing  of 
their  existing  houses.  Of  course,  these  peo- 
ple need  to  dispose  of  these  houses  becatise 
they  get  transferred  out  of  town  for  vartous 


Senator  Haxsis.  Would  the  effect  on  the 
expansion  of  the  ntmiber  of  housing  units  in 
the  country  be  ttM  same  under  70  30  as  It 
has  been  under  90/10? 

Mr.  HnuGCB.  Tes.  I  think  so.  Thst  ts  my 
feeling.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  we 
should  have  a  little  bit  mare  of  that  money 
aTollable  and  as  I  understand  tt.  there  la 
•  165  million  for  the  year  1971  that  wlU  be 
available  for  the  235  programs.  If  we  oould 
have  It  a  Uttle  closer,  like  say  70  .'30  or  30 
per  cent  for  existing  financing,  I  do  um  feel 
that  the  20  per  cent  difference  Is  going  to 
affect  the  new  bousing  starts  that  much.  I 
feel  you  are  going  to  liave  a  lot  of  new  bouse 
starts  anyway.  I  think  that  this  Is  good  that 
we  do  have  new  bouse  starts.  I  feel  tbat  Is 
one  way  to  stimulate  that  particular  por- 
tion of  the  business,  but  I  feel  also  tbat  we 
should  not  penalize  the  people  who  now  own 
tbelr  homes. 

Senator  Habxh.  AU  right.  I  apprecUte  very 
much  what  you  have  had  to  say,  and  I  will 
take  that  back  irlth  me  to  Washington.  Any- 
ttiing  elae? 

BIr.  BxtUDO..  I  understand  that  ttils  sub- 
committee Is  meeting  today. 

Senator  Haoois.  In  tbe  Senate? 

Mr.  Hxmzcxa.  Tes.  They  are  dlscusaing  this 
problem  of  this  sput.  If  there  Is  something 
you  ran  do  to  more  evenly  appropriate  the 
money? 

Senator  Haaan.  That  is  In  Banking  and 
Currency? 

Mr.  HxrT"»i   Tes,  I  think  It  U. 

Senator  HAXxia.  Well,  thank  yon  very 
much  Jackie  Stanley,  as  lix.  HsUiger  said. 
Is  President  of  the  Capitol  BlU  Board  of 
Realtors.  We  are  very  frteased  you  are  here. 
We'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

TxsTXKONT  or  Jacxik  arANurr,  Pwasx^an  or 
THX  Cafttdl  Rn.!.  Diviaiow  or  thx  Boabd  or 

IlXAX-TOKS 

Thank  you  Senator  Barrls.  It  ts  a  privilege 
to  be  asked  to  come  before  your  oommlttae 
today  and  give  our  views,  particularly  in  the 
southwest  Oklaluma  City  area.  The  hl^  in- 
temt  rate  has  practically  been  a  disaster  In 
our  aresu  dua  to  a  lot  of  336  homes  being 
biUlt  in  this  area.  Generally,  our  prc^rtles 
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an  IBM  expeiulTe  than  in  the  aorthweat  part 
ol  town  wid  It  has  probably  cut  the  sale  of 
ezutiag  prop«rt!eB  In  halt.  Thla  doe«  not,  of 
coune.  include  thm  now  homes,  but  It  Is  very 
dlfflcult  to  sell  an  existing  home  when  there 
ta  335  moDey  available.  There  are  so  many 
people  that  have  already  made  appUcetlon 
for  these  that  tbey  back  up  down  at  the 
mortgage  company  and  wait  until  new 
money  U  appropriated  for  It,  We  certainly 
feel  the  high  Intereet  r»te  haa  really  hurt  the 
economy.  especlaUy  people  wanting  to  buy 
homes.  Primarily  our  sales  are  between  »ia.- 
000  and  (16.000  and  we  are  moat  ooncsmed 
with  the  FHA  and  the  VA  Ioaub.  We  do  oot 
have  a  lot  of  conyentlonal  loane  In  this  part 
of  town.  We  also  have  about  100  FHA-ac- 
qulred  propertiea  or  reposnesBed  properties 
that  PBA  has  repoesessed  In  our  part  of 
town,  the  southwest  part  of  the  City.  Del 
City,  and  Mldweat  City.  This  is  a  great  con- 
cern with  the  high  Interest  rates.  People  can- 
not even  afford  to  buy  a  •15.000  home  if 
they  are  living  In  a  lia.OOO  home,  becauae 
they  are  not  getting  a  house  that  Is  very 
much  larger.  The  payments  are  so  high  they 
are  suying  where  they  are.  It  cwlAlnly  la 
hurting  the  real  estate  buslneaa  and  people 
who  wiih  to  buy  homes.  It  Is  going  to  hurt 
the  Vietnam  veterans  when  they  come  hotne. 
They  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house  that  is 
decent  to  live  In.  There  are  not  enough  235 
homes  being  buUt.  There  is  not  any  being 
built  In  the  Via.OOO  bracket  to  my  tnowl- 
ed^  at  all. 

Senator  HAaais.  X  am  particularly  worried 
about  our  Oltlaboma  veterans  who  are  com- 
ing back  here  now. 

Mrs.  Stamlct,  Well  I  am  too,  and  not  many 
of  those  veterans  can  even  qualify  for  a 
$13,000  loan.  They  will  be  coming  out  and 
going  to  school  and  they  are  taking  very  few 


ooncem  in  this  problem  of  making  adequate 
and  decent  housing  available  to  the  oltl- 
zens  of  this  community  and  the  state  of 
Oklahoma.  I  think  Oklahoma  ha«  fared 
about  the  same  as  other  parts  of  the  country 
during  this  period  of  rising  inflation  and 
tight  money  market.  We  have  seen  an  In- 
crease m  land  costs  and  construction  costs. 
We  have  had  increases  in  our  ad  valorem 
tax  rates  and  insurance  ratas.  W*  know  that 
maintenance  and  repair  coat*  on  homes 
have  Increased  to  the  point  where  oome 
famines  have  let  their  homes  be  foreclosed 
rather  than  try  and  maintain  them.  And  we 
have  also  seen  an  increase  in  interest  rates 
and  dlscoimts  that  have  been  a  burden  to 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  All  these 
things  have  combined  to  alow  starts  on  new 
single  lamlly  housing  and  have  hindered  and 
sometimes  made  Impossible  the  sale  of  exist- 
ing homes. 

It  is  my  view  that  Oongress  has  been  well 
aware  of  theae  problems  and  Is  now  moving 
on  several  fronts  to  seek  a  solution.  It  will 
be  my  purpose  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
existing  and  proposed  legislation  ind  to  ad- 
vance an  Idea  or  two  for  whaUver  It  might 
be  worth. 

I  would  flrst  like  to  say  that  In  some  ways 
I  think  the  current  a^  per  cent  Interest 
rate  on  FHA  and  VA  loans  Is  something  of  s 
bargain  In  today's  money  market.  When  this 
rate  la  compared  to  current  bank  prime  rates, 
yields  obtainable  on  high  grade  corporate 
bonds,  and  returns  ol  over  10  per  cent  m- 
veatora-are  getting  currently  on  loans  made 
on  other  types  of  real  estate  in  vestments— it 
Is  apparent  that  this  Is  a  favorable  rate  at 
this  time.  But  this  rate  U  now  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  home  builder  or  by  the  seller 
of  an  existing  property  by  the  discounts  In- 
vestors require  in  order  to  make  these  loans 


f^nts  on  this  335  progrsm  I  understand  produce  a  ~^P»^»^>%yl«?^^fH^^r 
that  there  are  about  20,000.  who  could  ac- 
tually be  qualified  under  the  235  require- 
ment. They  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
buy  homes.  There  are  30.000  of  them.  Where 
are  they  going  to  buy?  Where  are  they  going 
to  live?  It  Is  not  a  concern  particularly  from 
Lhe  standpoint  of  making  money:  It  la  past 
a  great  national  concern  that  all  the  realtors 
throughout  the  United  States  are  well  aware 
of.  This  major  concern  is  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  these  boys  coming  home  where 
they  are  going  to  live. 

We  would  certainly  like  to  see  the  interest 
rate  lowered  and  stabilized.  We  also  want 
the  FHA  local  ofEloe  to  try  to  stablllss  Its 
discount  to  meet  with  what  the  mortgage 
bankers  are  MJ^Jftg  on  our  discount.  We  haTtt 
bad  this  problem  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  They  have  not  been  meeting  the  re- 
quirements that  mortgage  bankers  of  Okla- 
homa City  need  the  points  to  even  sell  these 
homes  and  we  have  about  100  new  ones  each 
month  on  the  market.  This  is  really  a  serloos 
concern  for  the  broker  In  our  are*. 

Senator  Haaais.  What  you  said  about  the 

veterans  Is  a  point  that  we  have  not  had  up 

to    tbla   time    In    these   hearings.   Are  there 

others  here  from  the  Board  of  Realtors  that 

have  anything  to  add?  If  not,  I  appreciate 

every  one  of  you  being  here,  and  I  think 

that  your   teetlmony   is   highly  worthwhile. 
Mr.  Clyde  Worthlngton  Is  President  of  the 

Oklahoma    Mortgage    Bankers     Association  . 

Mr.  Wonhlngton.  we  would  be  'rer7  pleased 

to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 


Tbstoioht    or    iSa..    Cltd*    Wobthuvctok. 

PazsmxiTT    DT    TUX    Oklahoma    Mobtgace 

SAJrKXSM  AsaociAnoH 

X  come  here  not  so  much  a.1  a  spokesman 
of  the  Oklahoma  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, but  Just  as  an  Individual  mortgage 
banker  and  I  have  a  prepared  statement  as 
Jnst  a  private  citizen. 

Senator,  on  behalf  of  the  Oklahoma  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association  I  wleh  to  thank 
yon  for  coming  here  today  to  get  our  views 
as  well  as  those  of  others  who  share  our 


It  is  a  favorable  rate  for  today's  borrower. 
It  Is  still  a  deterrent  to  his  buying  a  home 
beoau-se  of  It  producing  such  a  high  month- 
ly payment  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  vrould  also  like  to  add  that  during  aU 
thia  period  of  tight  money  there  has  been 
mooey  available  for  PHA  and  VA  loans  from 
iiKict  of  our  savings  and  loan  asaoclatlons  and 
men  all  mortgage  banking  Arms  that  do 
business  with  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  This  agency,  which  we  affec- 
tionately call  Fanny  Mae.  has  been  the  sal- 
vauon  of  the  mortgage  banking  industry  and 
Jiwt  about  the  sole  support  of  the  residential 
loan  market  outside  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. In  this  connection  we  note  that 
Iflglalatloa  is  being  proposed  to  permit  Fanny 
Maa  to  purchase  conventional  residential 
loans.  We  support  this  move  and  feel  that 
It  will  add  considerably  to  the  supply  of 
money.  We  also  feel  that  any  Intereet  subsidy 
pfograms  made  available  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  for  middle  income  borrowers 
should  also  be  made  available  to  Fanny  Mae. 
One  of  the  major  problems  In  our  industry  Is 
the  lack  of  interest  by  Investor*,  such  as  life 
insurance  companies  and  pension  funds,  in 
buying  any  type  ol  loan  on  a  single  family 
residence.  Those  Investors  have  found  more 
lucrative  deals  for  their  Investment  dollars 
in  multi-family  projecu  where  Interest  rates 
of  10  per  cent  and  more  can  be  obtained  In 
addition  to  provisions  that  permit  the  in- 
vestor to  participate  In  a  percentage  of  the 
income.  We  are  hopeful  that  these  investors 
wtU  recognize  the  ne«d  for  placing  at  least 
a  small  percentage  of  their  funds  In  single 
famUy  loans  and  If  not  the  Congress  will 
study  the  problem.  Since  subsidies  now  seam 
to  bs  the  answer  for  the  home  buyer,  It 
might  be  that  subsidies  or  tax  incentives 
might  be  the  answer  to  getting  these  invest- 
ment funds  back  Into  the  housing  industry. 
On  this  matter  of  subsidies  ...  we  cur- 
rently are  experiencing  a  renewing  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  home  buUders  to  participate  In 


low  Income  families  to  acquire  a  home,  with 
the  government  paying  a  portion  of  the  In- 
terest on  the  loan  based  on  the  appllcanta 
income.  In  some  Instances  the  buyer  is  re- 
quired to  pay  only  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
interest  cost.  As  worthwhile  and  well  Inten- 
tloned  as  this  program  may  be,  from  our  ex- 
perience with  It  to  this  time,  I  feel  It  can  be 
improved  to  more  accurately  and  fully  ac- 
complish the  purpose  that  I  think  Congress 
Intended.  I  think  the  guidelines  of  this  pro- 
gram and  other  programs  that  Congress  now 
hAJ^  under  consideration  should  be  drawn  to 
aasht  low  as  well  as  middle  Income  families 
to  acquire  a  home  at  today's  Inflated  prices. 
This  aid  should  be  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  interest  cost  and  should  be  extended 
for  a  given  period  of  time — say  five  years  or 
terminated  sooner  if  the  buyer's  Income 
should  reach  a  point  where  he  was  able  to 
make  the  full  payment.  After  3  to  5  years  the 
home  buyer  has  had  a  chance  to  recover  from 
his  initial  move-in  expense,  has  probably 
made  some  improvement  to  the  property  and 
baa  acquired  equity  and  stability  In  his  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  he  should  be  able 
to  make  the  payment  without  taxpayer  as- 
sistance. One  of  the  problems  t  see  in  the 
current  Section  335  progrun  Is  basing  the 
buyer's  qualifications  on  Income  only.  Why 
should  a  man  making  te.SOO  per  year  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  be  quallfled  for  gov- 
ernment assistance  on  an  118,000  home,  when 
a  man  making  (6,750  with  the  same  size  fam- 
ily not  be  quallfled  because  he  is  making  too 
much  money,  What  happens  If  the  fl.r8t  man 
geu  a  tas  a  month  raise  and  is  no  longer  eli- 
gible for  government  assistance?  WtU  he  be 
able  bo  make  the  total  payment?  The  second 
man  making  16.750  will  not  likely  qualify  for 
the  maximum  FHA  loan  on  an  IIB.OOO  home, 
even  If  ho  la  willing  to  make  the  entire  pay- 
ment on  the  loan  from  his  own  Income. 

According  to  PHA  underwriting  proce- 
dures which  I  have  no  quarrel  with,  his 
income  In  relation  to  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance 
and  proper  maintenance  and  repair  Is  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  payment  and  main- 
tain his  family,  particularly  if  he  is  mak- 
ing monthly  payments  on  his  car  or  furni- 
ture. I  suggest  that  Congress  consider  limit- 
ing the  awlstance  on  these  programs  to  no 
more  than  one-half  the  current  FHA  Intsr- 
est  rate.  With  the  current  rate  at  B^  par 
cent.  It  would  seem  that  any  family  with 
any  desire  and  true  motivation  at  all  In 
wanting  to  own  a  home  could  pay  a  4%  par 
cent  Interest  rate  and  let  the  govemmcdot 
assist  on  the  balance  subject  to  the  ability 
of  the  buyer  to  pay  more,  baaed  on  his  In- 
come. This  would  help  reduce  the  govern- 
ment's coat,  expand  and  make  the  program 
available  to  more  families  and  would  asslat 
families  with  a  real  desire  to  own  a  home 
that  they  could  afford  to  pay  for.  This  whole 
matter  of  subsidizing  families  in  the  owner- 
ship of  single  family  homes  should  be  care- 
fully considered  to  determine  flrst  th« 
family's  actual  need  and  that  government 
assistance  Is  the  only  manner  by  which  the 
family  can  secure  decent  housing.  And.  sec- 
ond, the  effect  that  this  type  program  wlU 
have  on  existing  properties  and  the  extent 
of  what  these  programs  wlU  be  coating  the 
taxpayers  in  years  to  come,  as  more  and 
more  fsmlltes  become  dependent  on  It. 

In  this  connection.  I  depart  momentarily 
from  my  prepared  remarks  to  add  what  I 
think  might  be  some  improvement  in  the 
administrative  procedures  of  this  Section 
335  Program.  Our  office  and  every  mortgage 
banker  that  I  know  of  Is  literally  swamped 
with  appllcatlona  for  235  loans.  I  could  not 
say  exactly  what  percenUge  are  turned 
down,  but  It  Is  a  very  large  percentage  and 
even  those  that  are  approved  we  have  to 
process  3.  8  and  4  times  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation that  the  mortgage  examiner  at 
the  FHA  wanu.  1  suggest  that  appUcantt  for 
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would  handle  It  through  our  ofllos,  In  order 
to  receive  a  certlflcate  of  need.  Their  appUca- 
tlon  would  have  been  reviewed  In  the  FHA 
office  not  by  Just  one  loan  examiner  btst  by 
a  committee,  and  if  they  are  certified  as  be- 
ing in  need  of  housing  irtth  government  as- 
sistance, let  them  be  issued  a  certificate  that 
says  that  they  can  buy  up  to  x  number  of 
dollars  and  the  government  will  assist  the 
payment  to  a  certain  per  cent.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  help  a  great  deal  in 
determining  who  can  qualify  on  these  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  matter  at  credit  I  would  like  to 
take  this  (^portunlty  to  state  that  the  Blort- 
gage  Banking  Industry  feels  that  disclosure 
statements  required  by  the  Truth  In  land- 
ing Regulations  on  FHA  and  VA  loans  are 
unnecessary.  They  are  frankly  misleading  as 
to  the  borrower's  actual  cost  and  may  In 
many  instances  be  impeding  FHA  and  VA 
salea  As  you  know.  FHA  and  VA  loans  are 
made  In  strict  acconlance  with  regulaUons 
prescribed  by  these  Federal  Agencies.  Inter- 
est rates,  term  of  the  loan,  and  ratio  ctf  the 
loan  to  value  are  controlled  by  theee  egendea. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  situation  of  where  one 
Federal  sgency  is  requlrtng  the  people  who 
are  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  another 
Federal  Agency  to  prepare  and  explain  a 
statement  to  the  borrower  that  in  itself  is 
misleading   as   to   what   has    actually   been 

charged  to  the  borrower.  

In  conclusion.  Senator.  I  again  ezpreas  my 
appreciation  and  the  appredatlon  of  the 
Oklahoma  Mortgage  Bankers  for  yonr  eon- 
cem  with  our  housing  problems.  Our  govem- 
ment  hiM  made  a  commitment  to  see  to  It 
that  every  American  famUy  has  a  chanoe  at 
owning  or  occupying  decent  housing.  The 
task  of  eliminating  ghettos  and  substandard 
housing  will  be  monumental  both  In  time, 
money  and  the  ability  of  tboee  who  must  do 
this  Job  to  and  the  ways  and  means  of  ac- 
compllahlng  It.  We  know  that  at  the  bean  of 
our  problem  today  is  Inflation  and  the  tn- 
TOlvemenl  of  our  national  resources  in  many 
equally  vital  and  grave  oonoems  of  national 
Intereet.  It  Is  my  hope  that  other  members 
aC  Cocgzese  will  show  the  same  concern  that 
you  are  amd  vrlll  come  to  the  people  who 
deal  with  those  matters  dally  for  their  Ideas 
fj>rj  considered  opinions  on  bow  we  can 
eolve  our  problems  and  legislation  that  will 
be  tn  the  best  Interest  of  all  the  people. 
Thank  yon. 

Senator  HaiBia.  That  was  a  very  well 
thought  out  and  a  highly  useful  statement. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Prank  Oox  is  here.  Dr.  Oox  is  a  den- 
tist here  in  Oklahoma  City  and  we  asked 
him  to  come  and  be  with  us  because  of  his 
wide  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  City. 
Be  Is  interested  in  a  broad  range  of  aocdal 
concerns. 

TxerzicoifT  or  Pkaivic  Cox,  DJ>3., 
Oklaboica  Citt 
Thank  you.  Senator  Harris.  Z  am  very 
ooncerned  about  the  high  Intereet  rates  as 
they  affect  the  new  and  the  black  entre- 
preneur. Currently,  you  know,  there  has 
been  some  rhetoric  and  discussion  about 
getting  the  black  man  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  and  there  have  been  pro- 
grams devised  for  this  purpose.  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  most  notable  one  la  the  Mn» 
that  has  been  devised  by  the  SBA.  Prtmar- 
Uy.  It  Is  to  help  the  black  and  other  minor- 
ities get  Into  the  business  of  creating  new 
bualneeaes.  provided  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  lent  Is  less  than  •36,000  Now. 
my  concern  is  that  in  today**  market  for 
money,  the  Interest  rates  are  so  high  that 
snyone  who  gets  a  loan  of  (SS.OOO.  and  has, 
therefore,  a  bank  participating  type  of  loan 
Is  really  borrowing  money  at  the  highest 
rate  of  mtereet  In  the  history  of  this  country. 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  durtng  the 
CtvU  War.  Now,  tt  means  this:   the  lowest 


people  on  the  economic  front,  the  most  un- 
prepared people  on  the  economic  front,  peo- 
ple who  have  the  least  amount  of  expe- 
rience, are  being  ^aced  Into  a  money  market 
where  even  those  who  know  what  they  are 
doing  are  afraid  to  venture  Into.  If  there  Is 
any  change  whatsoever  that  takes  the  market 
down,  the  new  black  entrepreneur  la  going  to 
and  himself  in  a  posiuon  that  is  completely 
untenable.  The  result  of  that,  of  couree,  will 
be  predictable  failure.  Now,  I  have  taken  a 
look  at  the  SBA  program  and  I  am  certainly 
not  an  expert  on  money  lending  or  money 
borrowing,  but  It  Is  true  that  the  program 
Is  devised  in  such  a  way  that  only  the  most 
qualified  people  are  getting  these  loans.  If 
my  assumption  Is  correct  that  any  change  in 
the  economic  picture  results  the  failure  of 
these  people.  In  the  future  it  will  mean  that 
as  far  as  the  blaok  people  are  concerned  that 
Its  most  quallfled,  ite  most  eager.  Its  moet 
ambitious  people  will  be  faced  with  flnanrlal 
problems  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  they 
will  be  good  exiunplBs  of  the  iiiabillty  of  the 
black  man  to  sucoeed  In  the  world  of  eco- 
nomics. Now,  I  think  they  are  in  a  poor  posi- 
tion. I  think  that  they  need  proieouons,  be- 
cause If  they  fall,  I  think  the  whole  thing 
is  going  to  crumble. 

I  suggested  in  the  past,  and  am  suggesting 
again  becauae  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
it  cazinot  be.  that  a  q»eclal  commission 
should  be  devised  to  be  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  that  this  oommlsalon 
should  have  as  its  purpose  the  development 
of  black  entrepreneurship  in  this  country. 
This  cotmtry  Is.  I  believe,  sort  of  existing  on 
a  half  promise  to  itself,  a  pronUae  that  all 
the  people  have  free  access  to  Its  resources 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  the  right  of 
all  Americans.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  being  denied  a  large 
percentage  of  Americans.  To  those  Americans 
that  happen  to  be  black,  it  Is  denied  many 
times  more.  Therefore,  when  you  o(Hne  to 
this  business  of  economic  development.  I 
think  that  this  new  black  man.  this  awaken- 
ing block  American,  should  be  protected.  He 
should  be  protected  because.  If  he  falla.  it 
will  Just  mean  that  another  failure  la  against 
our  oountry.  1  do  not  think  that  this  coun- 
try r*"  afford  continued  failure.  Therefore, 
high  interest  rates  to  me  are  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  the  poor,  to  the  black  and  to  the 
new  black  American  entrepreneur.  If  ttw 
special  agency  Is  set  up,  then  It  could  have 
built  Into  It  those  types  of  proteoaou  that 
any  new  fledgling  member  of  our  aoclety 
needs.  I  believe  that  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
t.hiij  oountry  and  certainly  to  black  Ameri- 
cana. 

That  Is  really  my  biggest  thing  that  I 
wanted  to  »*'»  about  while  I  am  here,  but 
I  would  Just  like  to  put  another  thought  in 
your  rnirui  about  the  advantages  of  develop- 
ing black  Americans.  Right  now,  33  or  35 
miUlon  blacks  that  are  In  this  country  are 
becoming  polarised  to  a  great  extent  socially, 
eoonoimlc&Uy,  and  politically.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  very  much  you  or  I  can  do  about  It 
right  now  and  this  Is  sort  of  what  is  going  on. 
But  as  they  become  polarised,  they  become 
more  like  one  person.  Like  any  other  people 
who,  becatise  ot  some  oonfUct,  becocns  more 
together  as  in  Wn^e  of  war.  Of  course,  as  you 
know  President  Johnson  was  impressed  with 
this  Idea,  BO  much  so  that  he  named  the 
work  he  attempted  for  the  poor  people  as  a 
War  on  Poverty.  War  has  a  way  of  bringing 
people  together.  The  blacks  are,  in  my  esti- 
mation, in  a  war.  There  la  a  certain  advan- 
tage It  seems,  however,  in  warring  with  the 
United  States.  It  seems  that  the  oations  oar 
oountry  has  participated  in  a  war  with,  when 
It  la  over,  they  usually  end  up  on  top.  A 
notable  example,  of  course,  is  Oermany.  Ton 
know  what  la  happening  in  Oeimaay;  the 
mark  is  now  probably  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able pleoes  of  currency  m  Etirope.  I  under- 
stand we  defeated  the  Japanese,  but  tt  would 
not  look  like  It  when  you  take  a  look  at  their 


economic  development,  especially  U  you  com- 
pare It  with  the  black  American's  devel(^- 
ment.  It  would  seem  the  story  written  about 
■The  Mouse  That  Boared"  is  quite  true.  It 
you  really  want  to  get  ahead,  you  start  a  ww. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  Black  NatlonallsU  and 
the  extremlsta  do  not  have  something  like 
that  in  the  backs  of  their  minds. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  talking  about  33,  3ft 
or  SO  million  Americans,  who  are  the  exact 
counterparu  of  the  people  who  form  the 
majority  and  accept  their  plight.  They  have 
gone  through  the  schools;  we  learned  the 
economic  and  poUUcal  system  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  We  are  part  of  It.  We  are  Demo- 
crau,  Bepubllcans  or  whatever.  We  are  part 
of  this  American  system.  We  are  more  Ameri- 
can than  apple  pie.  If  we  think  about  the 
black  Amertoans  as  a  nation,  I  would  think 
that  this  nation  would  want  to  deal  with  a 
naQon  as  much  Uke  Itself  as  It  possibly  can. 
The  more  Uke  Itaelf.  the  more  likely  tt  U 
to  be  compatible  in  the  world  to  come.  Now, 
the  black  Americans  are  very  much  Like  the 
white  Americana.  They  need  and  want  all 
the  things  that  white  Americans  do.  All  they 
need  Is  economic  help.  It  is  my  plea  that  we 
think  In  terms  of  the  black  American  as  a 
nation,  because  we  are.  We  are  polarised  Into 
a  nation.  Think  in  terms  as  these,  that  wlten 
economic  development  is  put  into  the  black 
ghettoe  of  America  It  is  Ju*t  as  If  you  do 
the  same  thing  with  Germany  or  Japan  ox 
some  other  place.  Except  one  thlizg  which 
I  think  Is  very  Important — whatever  dollan 
are  developed  in  black  Amertoa  will  not  be 
going  out  of  tb'-s  country.  They  will  be  stay- 
ing here  and  I  think  that  la  pretty  Important 
to  the  country.  Those  are  the  thoughts  that 
I  want  to  leave  with  you. 

Senator  Haaais.  Very  eloquent  thoughts. 
Indeed.  Dr.  Cox.  Our  record  would  certainly 
be  deficUnt  without  them.  I  appreciate  your 
trouble  in  being  here.  Thanks  a  lot. 

Mr.  Rtohard  C.  East  is  President  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  Mr.  East,  we  are  awTully  glad 
you  are  here.  We  would  be  pieesed  to  hear 
from  you  at  this  time. 

TEffrxMONT  or  Mm.  Bxcbssd  C.  Eajr,  PUU 

DENT.  Oa:i.SBOMA  CZTT  PKDCasX.  SATXIffCS  *N> 

Loam   AesocuTXON 

Thank  you  Senator. 

Senator  H^t^tr,  Mr.  East  you  might  intro- 
duce others  who  are  with  you  from  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Izuluatry  and  if  they  would 
like  to  be  heard,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  sa 

Mr.  East.  Yee  sir.  Jim  Calg&n  with  State 
Federal  Sayings  and  Loan  in  Tulsa,  and  Mr. 
Chutes  Jones,  CxecutlTe  OflLeer  of  the  Okla- 
homa  State  Savings  League. 

Senator  HAxaiB.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say  about  the  econooOe 
ooadltlons  in  the  state.  Interest  rates  and 
how  they  may  affect  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Indtistry  and  the  econooiy  generally. 

Mr.  Kast.  Senator  I  can  speak  most  directly, 
of  course,  about  what  happens  in  Oklahczna 
City  and  where  we  stand.  I  think  that  this 
WlU  be  fairly  repreeent&tlve  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  area,  as  we  are  all  about  In  the  same  boat 
everywhere.  The  industry  at  this  point  la 
Just  beginning  to  reoorer  from  a  loss  of  funds 
that  occurred  to  us  late  last  year  and  the 
early  part  of  this  year  in  which  government 
Issues  of  bills  were  our  principal  compeutor. 
The  rates  reached  a  point  where  the  rat*  that 
could  be  paid  on  savlnga  accounts  was  not 
competitive  for  our  profit.  In  my  own  aaso- 
datlon  in  the  early  part  of  January  we  lost 
about  3  per  cent  of  our  total  savings.  Since 
that  time,  because  of  two  or  three  things 
that  have  happened^^  basic  rate  for  one  and 
a  restriction  on  the  denomlnattou  at  treasury 
bills  that  coxixa  be  issued—*  mlwtentlal  part 
of  this  money  has  begun  to  return  to  the 
savings  and  loan  aaeodatlons.  m  our  oase, 
where  we  loet  scnoewbere  in  the  nelghbor- 
hool  or  3^  mliuon  dollan  In  December  and 
January,  slnee  about  the  flrvt  of  Fatenary, 
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we  had  a  net  increase  In  8a\'lnga  of  a  UtUe 
over  6  million  dollan-  We  are  poluted  In  tbe 
rtghi  direction  to  do  something  about  the 
housing  market  and  to  again  begin  to  rebuild 
our  loan  program.  I  think  chat,  along  with 
the  tact  we  are  Improving  our  money  lupply 
directly,  u  the  fact  thai  some  of  the  recent 
legislation  in  the  area  of  secondary  mort- 
gages Is  going  to  be  a  big  help  to  us.  The 
program  under  which  the  Federal  Home 
Bank  System  will  provide  a  secon-Jary  mar- 
ket for  FHA  and  OI  loans,  looks  like  It  will 
provide  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loftn  associations  never  available  to 
thecn  before. 

Id  our  case,  we  have  set  out  to  do  some' 
thing  about  thte  area  of  the  203  programs. 
Chat  Is  the  regular  PHA  houalng  program, 
the  OI  programs  and  also  at  this  time  some 
apartmeot  houses,  and  mobile  home  park 
loans  under  consideration  that  we  could  not 
have  handled  before,  simply  because  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  commit  ourselves  in  ad- 
vance to  deliver  three  or  four  months  In  ad- 
vance such  large  sums  of  money.  Now,  we 
can  do  it  because  we  have  this  secondary 
market  available  to  us  as  a  relief  valve  type 
thing,  if  we  need  it.  Otir  loan  picture  might 
be  best  dMcrtbed  by  some  figures  that  I  was 
working  with  earlier  showing  our  place  at  a 
net  Increase  loan  volume.  In  sptte  of  the 
fact  that  we  actually  made  about  4>^  or  5 
million  dollars  in  loans  this  Qxst  six  months, 
the  net  figure  was  only  Bomethlng  less  than 
(50.000  This  month  so  far  we  have  Increased 
this  to.  through  the  last  weekend.  •9SS.O0O  in 
loans  and  we  are  building  or  rebuilding  this 
program  so  tbat  Just  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year  we  will  probably  be  able  to 
close  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  t3 
mUlton  a  month.  Most  of  which  will  be  in 
housing  in  one  form  or  another.  That  la 
about  where  we  stand  as  far  as  housing  U 
concerned. 

Senator  Haaazs.  That  report  will  be  very 
useful  to  US.  and  I  appreciate  It  very  much. 
I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Calgan  would  like  to 
add  anything  to  It.  Mr.  Calgan.  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  Tou  are  Vtce-Praal- 
dent  of  the  State  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  in  Tulaa? 

Tbstimont  op  Ma.  Jamxs  Calgan.  Vies 
PmesiDcxT  or  Statt  Fko^ui.  SAvmos  ahd 
Loam  AsaociATioir  m  Txtlsa 
Yes.  that  is  correct.  I  think  Mr.  East  has 
outlined  well  the  situation  that  we  have 
suffered  in  the  past  and  continue  to  suffer  as 
far  as  our  ability  for  our  savings  to  com- 
pete with  government  obligations  and  the 
problems  this  has  created  with  the  availa- 
bility of  money  for  making  home  loans.  I  do 
not  feel  it  neceasary  to  go  into  that.  We,  in 
Tulsa,  have  become  active  in  the  lending  pro- 
gram m  the  PHA  and  VA  program,  which 
involves  the  235  loans  as  well,  which  does 
take  into  consideration,  of  cour»e,  the  inter- 
est rate  snd  the  Income  of  the  famlllee  Uaat 
ore  involved  under  those  programs.  We  felt 
like  for  our  asaoclatlon.  t2iat  this  was  Im- 
portant because  this  lets  some  of  the  people 
qualify  and  obtain  bousing  and  loans  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  otherwise,  because 
In.  addlUon  to  this  providing  relief  as  far  as 
monthly  payments  and  interest  is  concerned. 
It  does  help  as  far  as  some  of  the  under- 
wrlllDg  and  quaUfylng  criteria  are  con- 
cerned. We  did  nouce  m  our  area  a  great 
demand  for  th-  235  housing  and  our  ap- 
propriation In  Tulsa  ran  short,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  before  the  fiscal  year  was  ended 
and  we  had  to  get  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. We  found  tiiat  the  demand  has  been 
good,  the  need  has  been  there  for  335  pro- 
grams and  it  has  been  well  received  by  the 
community  overall.  So  we  have  In  that  re- 
gard attempted  to  become  totally  involved 
in  the  total  housing  needs  of  our  commu- 
nity. We  have  done  this  through  the  235 
programs,  the  traditional  PHA  and  VA  pro- 
grams and  also  through  the  Turn  Key  Pro- 
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grams  which  are  provided  through  the  Tulaa 
Public  Housing  Authority.  The  funding  of 
HUD  and  their  insurance  release  programs 
has,  I  thlok.  helped  during  this  tight  money 
time,  as  it  has  been  a  greet  help  In  provid- 
ing housing  for  the  lower  income  families.  I 
think  that  this  Is  basically  group  work  which 
you  might  Uke  to  add  frcon  Txilsa  in  addi- 
tion to  what  Mr.  East  reported. 

Senator  Haaaia.  Good.  Well.  X  appreciate 
you  coming  all  the  way  over  here. 

\fr.  Calgan.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Haitais.  That  winds  up  our  Mat  of 
scheduled  witnesses  for  the  day.  I  wonder  if 
anybody  else  would  like  to  offer  something 
at  this  time. 

TESTIMONT    FlOW    THS   FLOOa   OF    MB. 
HAMPTON    LAWTKB 

Senator  Harris  I  am  an  educator  here  In 
the  City  and  this  is  a  very  enlightening  ex- 
perience to  be  with  you  here  today  to  listen 
to  all  the  speakers.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  two  things  you  mentioned  this 
morning  that  I  am  interested  in.  Number 
one  is  the  student  loans.  I  would  hope  that 
this  la  extended  and  I  hope  this  becomes  eas- 
ier to  obtain  because  it  Is  difficult  Bometizoes. 
I  have  two  sons  and  I  hope  the  upper  limit 
would  be  raised.  It  Is  a  little  bit  too  low  now. 
X  would  hope,  also,  that  the  public  could 
become  aware  of  what  I  became  aware  of  last 
year.  In  regard  to  buying  a  car,  I  did  not 
realise  that  you  could  shop  around  and  find 
different  rates.  X  found  out  this  year  that  you 
can.  at  a  variation  of  Interest  rates  of  1>4 
to  3  per  cent.  On  a  new  car  this  amounu  to 
quite  a  little  bit  of  money  over  a  one  year 
period.  I  Just  wish  the  public  could  know 
about  this.  !  think  that  maybe  there  needs  to 
be  a  balance  or  something  and  also  between 
nnance  companies  and  the  banks.  This  is 
also  the  credit  buying  that  is  not  mentioned 
until  the  last  minute.  I  found  this  In  two  or 
three  places  and  finally  I  got  in  the  habit  of 
asking  exactly  how  much  do  you  charge  on 
•100.  I  oould  figure  this  out  quickly. 

Senator  Habjub.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

May  I  Just  wind  up  by  saying  tbat  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  every  one  who  Is  here 
today.  Tills  has  been  a  highly  useful  hear- 
ing. All  of  you  who  have  left  your  names 
and  addresses  on  our  sheet  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  once  we  have  It  printed. 
I  will  take  It  back  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the 
other  related  committees.  I  think  It  will  be 
very  useful  to  me  and  others  in  working 
to  stabilise  the  economy  of  our  country,  to 
loosen  up  on  the  supply  of  money  and  to 
bring  Interest  rates  down.  The  testimony  we 
have  taken  here  has  been  very  worthwhile. 
I  appreciate  especially  all  those  who  have 
participated  In  the  hearing  and  all  those  who 
have  been  spectators  here  this  morning  and 
this  afternoon.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  no  Sen- 
ator has  given  more  study  over  a  great- 
er number  of  years  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  of  a  PresldetU  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dalcota  (Mr.  Mttkdt> .  Unfortunately. 
Senator  MtrHDT's  health  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  here  for  this  discussion. 
I  do  believe  that  because  of  the  years  of 
study  that  he  has  devoted  to  this  matter, 
his  opinion  merits  our  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Jamis  B.  Allkr. 
by  Senator  MtmDT,  dated  October  14. 
1969. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  entitled. 


"Electoral  College  Strength  of  the  States 
in  1968." 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Constitutional  Case  for  a 
State.  District  System  of  Presidential 
Electoral  Reform,"  written  by  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mvndt.  of  South  Dakota,  and 
published  on  November  17.  1969,  in  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Report. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SSNATB. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  14, 19^9. 
Hon.  Jamzb  B.  Allbh. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washinffton.  DC. 

DxAB  Jim:  The  House  of  Representatlvea 
has  laid  down  a  mortal  challenge  to  the 
federal  foundation  of  the  Senate — the  fed- 
eral Dnlon  of  States  of  the  Constitution. 
This  deadly  challenge  to  federalism  Is  in- 
herent In  the  proposal  of  the  House  to 
abolish  the  Btates  from  Presidential  elec- 
tions. It  reopens  the  political  settlement  of 
1787  between  the  larger  and  smaller  States. 

As  we  know,  that  political  settlement  es- 
tablished the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on 
dissimilar  principles  of  representation:  the 
federal  principle  of  equal  representation  of 
States  In  the  Senate:  and  the  national  prin- 
ciple of  equal  representation  of  people  In 
the  House.  The  people  of  each  State  are 
represented  by  two  Senators  and  their  voters 
choose  both  of  them — one  man.  two  votes. 
Each  of  the  "People  of  America"  (Madison's 
phraset  is  represented  by  one  Representa- 
tive chosen  by  the  voters  of  his  Congressional 
District — one  man.  one  vote.  Thus,  the  Con- 
stitution's allotment  Is  one  man.  three  votes 
In  electing  members  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

These  same  principles  of  representation 
are  combined  exactly  la  the  foundation  of 
the  Presidency.  Each  State  ts  assigned  one 
federal  Presidential  Elector  with  e«ch  of  Its 
two  Senators,  and  one  national  Presidential 
Elector  is  apportioned  with  each  of  the  436 
Representatives  in  Congress.  Dual  citizen- 
ship underlies  the  Presidency  in  the  same 
way  It  underUes  Congress.  The  House  pro- 
posal would  take  away  two  votes  from  every 
cltlaen  of  every  State. 

To  remove  the  federal  pUlar  from  the 
temple  of  the  Presidency,  as  the  House  pro- 
poses through  Its  approval  of  the  <llrect 
popular  vote  Electorat  Amendment  la  to  dis- 
tort the  foundation  and  the  structural  bal- 
ance of  the  ConstltuUon.  Unwittingly,  it 
is  a  step  toward  the  elimination  of  the  Sen- 
ate Itself. 

The  elmlnatlon  of  the  Senate  as  a  co- 
ordinate House  of  Congress  Is  not  a  new 
Idea.  The  ways  it  mght  be  done  were  listed 
Id  a  textbook  on  go%'emment  more  than  25 
years  ago.  It  was  put  this  way  in  The  Na- 
tional Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  William  Anderson.  Professor  of  PoUtlcsd 
Science.  University  of  Minnesota  <  1946, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  New  Tork) : 

"Some  day  the  question  may  arise,  how- 
ever, and  the  demand  for  a  change  may  b« 
great.  Oould  it  then  be  acccmpUsbed,  or  ts 
this  one  point  on  which  the  Constitution 
cannot  legally  be  altered? 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  it  can  be 
done  legally  by  two  successive  amendments. 
The  first  would  simply  rei>eal  the  proviso 
that  now  prohlbiu  an  amendment  depriv- 
ing the  States  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  second  would  be  an  amendment  to 
specify  the  number  of  Senators  from  each 
State,  or  the  ratio  In  which  they  would  be 
apportioned.  Other  measures  that  would 
achieve  the  same  substantial  results  would 
be  (a)  a  series  of  amendments  taking  from 
the  Senate  practically  all  Its  Important  pow- 
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ers,  but  leaving  the  Senate  in  existence  as 
an  almost  functlonless  organ  like  the  human 
appendix,  or  (b)  an  amendment  abolishing 
the  Senate — for  equality  In  the  Senate  can 
have  no  meaning  If  there  is  no  Senate." 

Of  course,  the  time  for  such  is  not  yet. 
What  about  the  long-term  future? 

Is  this  challenge  to  federalism  In  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Bouse  a  first  step  toward  at»n- 
donment  of  the  federal- national  foundations 
of  the  Constitution,  our  unique  and  original 
contribution  to  the  art  of  Politics?  I  am  sure 
most  of  Its  proponenu  have  no  such  inten- 
tion. I  am  equally  sure,  however,  that  among 
the  supporters  of  breaking  down  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Senate  as  pres- 
ently constructed.  Is  such  a  radical  restruc- 
turing o(  the  Constitution  necessary  to  a 
proper  reform  of  the  manner  of  electing  ft 
President?  Certainly  not. 

The  simple  structure  of  the  Constitution 
prescribes  the  reform  needed.  That  prescrip- 
tion la  the  election  of  National  Electors  In 
Districts  to  represent  people.  Just  as  Bepre- 
senutlvea  and  Senators  are  elected  to  repre- 
sent people  and  areas.  The  present  statewide 
election  of  these  Electors  is  the  disease  to 
be  cured.  The  remedy  will  remove  the  dis- 
honest distortion  created  by  their  elecUon 
statewide  as  a  group,  a  distortion  tJiat  is  a 
travesty  on  our  system  of  Representative 
Ooveroment. 

As  a  member  of  the  federal  House  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  anxious  to  maintain  the  federal 
component  of  the  Presidency.  If  the  States 
have  no  part  in  a  Prealdenfs  election,  what 
political  obligation  has  he  to  protect  them? 
The  ultimate  hurdle  to  be  taken  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
House  la  ratiflcaUon  by  38  Stale  legislatures. 
The  question  certain  to  be  raised  in  most  of 
them  is:  ShaU  this  Legislature  teU  our  peo- 
ple that  their  vote  is  to  be  dlmlnLsbed?  That 
they  must  oonftHin  to  the  "one  man,  one 
vote"  slogan  of  the  big  cities  by  giving  up 
their  two  votes  as  Citizens  of  this  State? 

Any  thirteen  States  can  defeat  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  five  smallest  States  will  lose  two- 
thirds  of  their  present  ConsUtutlonal  force 
In  Presidential  elecuons  If  the  direct  elec- 
tion should  carry.  Another  ten  Btates  will 
loee  half  of  theirs,  two  more,  two-flfths.  and 
another  three,  one-third.  Among  these 
twenty  States,  only  Arkansas  Is  In  the  South. 
a  region  believed  to  oppose  the  direct  elec- 
Uon proposal. 

The  attached  tabtUatton  shows  the  elec- 
toral strength  of  each  State  in  national  and 
federal  Electors  and  the  federal  percentage 
of  the  total  that  would  be  wiped  out  in  a 
direct  popular  election.  Arranged  In  the 
ascending  order  of  national  Electors,  the 
ratification  problem  Is  clear.  In  fact,  so  clear 
as  to  suggest  that  the  direct  election  move- 
ment is  not  intended  to  succeed  but  to  post- 
pone for  many  years  any  reform  of  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

Unfortunately,  commingling  of  the  federal 
and  national  electoral  votes  has  obscured 
their  separate  and  distinct  origins.  My  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  12.  for  which  I  have 
seventeen  co-sponjsora.  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, would  write  these  dlsUnctlons  into  the 
Constitution  so  all  could  see  them. 

If  passed  by  Congress,  S  J.  Res.  12  would 
be  quickly  ratified  by  the  State  Legislatures 
and  be  effecUve  in  1D72.  It  would  be  ratified 
because  It  stands  four-square  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Constitution  and  corrects  the 
existing  inequities,  ineqii&litles,  and  uncer- 
tainties of  our  present  winner- take-all  Elec- 
toral procedures.  And — S  J.  Res.  12  does  this 
without  creating  any  new  Inequities  and  un- 
certainties In  the  election  of  our  Presidents. 
I  strongly  and  respectfully  urge  you  to 
avoid  making  a  hasty  and  111 -considered 
commitment  to  support  the  House  proposal 
for  electing  our  Presidents  by  a  plurality  of 
only  40^  of  the  people  voting  In  a  direct 
vote  for  President  In  the  United  SUtes  be- 


fore "ftU  the  evidence  is  In"  and  before  the 
far-fiung  ramifications  of  such  a  substan- 
tial change  in  our  Federal  System  are  most 
carefuUy  considered. 

Increasingly,  columnlsu,  editorial  writers, 
and  students  of  Government  from  all  aspects 
of  our  political  spectrum  are  raising  serious 
doubts  and  expressing  skeptical  reservations 
about  either  the  desirability  or  the  neces- 
sity of  so  sharply  and  suddenly  altering  the 
basic  Constitutional  oonoepta  which  have 
served  this  country  so  well  lor  so  long.  Among 
them  are  such  observers  as  Max  Lemer. 
David  Lawrence,  Richard  N.  Qoodwln.  Jack 
Knight,  Ted  White  ("The  Making  of  a  Presi- 
dent"), and  Gould  Lincoln.  Others  will  be 
speaking  out  before  long. 

In  addition  to  Its  destructive  Impact  upon 
the  Tenth  Amendment  and  our  entire  Fed- 
eral structure,  the  direct-vote  for  President 
creates  other  new  problems,  inequities,  and 
imcertalntles  which  we  must  fully  under- 
stand before  permanently  "breaking  with 
history"  in  our  Presidential  elections  which 
over  nearly  two  centuries  have  provided  us 
with  leaders  and  sustained  principles  of  Oov- 
ernmeot  which  have  enabled  America  to 
succeed  where  others  have  failed  and  to  en- 
joy a  longevity  and  stability  which  otben 
have  lacked. 

Among  these  new  problems  an  such  as: 
Under  the  direct-vote  approach,  how  can  we 
prevent  widespread  corruption  In  one  State, 
or  city,  or  area  from  determining  the  Na- 
tional Presidential  outcome?  {At  present,  at 
worvt.  they  affect  ONLY  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  State  In  which  corruption  occurs.) 

How  can  we  retain  our  cherished  and  pro- 
ductive two-party  system  when  the  National 
votes  of  every  candidate  running  for  Presi- 
dent (With  or  without  support  of  a  3rd.  4th, 
Sth.  or  0tb  party  organization)  arc  blaaoned 
across  the  Nation  on  election  night,  thus 
encouraging  more  and  more  oS-beat  or 
minor -party  candidates  to  run  for  President? 
<The  proponents  of  the  direct-vote  proposal 
realise  this  without  admitting  It  when  they 
suggest  the  departure  from  "majarlty  rule" 
and  openly  propose  declaring  as  winner  any 
candidate  receiving  as  much  as  only  40%  of 
the  vote.) 

How  about  those  NaUonal  Presidential 
run-ofis  when  the  proliferation  of  parties  and 
the  ipllnterlEation  of  votes  result*  In  no 
Presidential  candidate  getting  even  40ri  of 
the  vote?  Figure  this  out  for  yourself : 
November  flth  or  7th  la  about  the  average 
date  of  a  Presidential  election;  so  nobody 
gets  40?(  and  a  run-off  becomes  necessary. 
Allow  a  minimum  ol  2  or  3  weeks  for  the 
candidates  In  the  nin-ofl  to  rest  up,  to  get 
refinanced,  to  re-establish  tbeir  campaign 
org.\ni8atlons.  and  certainly  a  minimum  of 
an  sddlUonal  three  weeks  wlU  be  required 
for  the  campaign  itself  If  candidates  are  to 
make  a  national  appeal  Instead  of  concen- 
trating on  20  or  30  cities  with  vast  groups 
of  voters.  The  result?  The  run-off  Presiden- 
tial election  will  come  In  December,  un- 
comfortably close  to  Christmas,  and  In  many 
States  among  the  storms  and  tillzoards  of 
dead  winter. 

Should  top-heavy  majorities  in  a  few 
cities,  or  States,  reaUy  be  enUUed  to  InvaU- 
date  and  nullify  the  smaller  but  frequently 
much  more  numerous  majorities  rolled  up 
for  one  candidate  or  another  In  traditionally 
two-party  States?  Should  we  really  place 
such  an  important  premium  on  the  ability 
of  pressure  groups,  ethnic  blocs,  geographi- 
cal areas,  sectional  interests,  or  political 
machines  to  roll  up  overwhelming  majorities 
of  80  to  90^c  of  tboae  participating  so  that 
they  can  virtually  obUterate  the  more  reason- 
able majorities  procured  by  a  Presidential 
candidate  in  Slates  and  areas  where  voters 
make  a  more  deliberate  and  objective  choice? 
Other  pertinent  objections  will  be  raised 
when  this  historically  significant  issue 
reaches  the  Senate  floor. 
For  the  present.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 


and  your  staff  wUl  consider  the  faj^-fiung 
ramifications  of  this  proposed  departure 
from  our  highly  successful  American  history 
both  objectively  and  thoroughly  before  be- 
coming committed  to  a  proposal  which 
sounds  very  good  when  you  say  It  fast  bat 
which  has  some  frightening  potentialities 
when  you  consider  it  carefully.  As  one  who 
for  more  than  20  years  has  been  trying  to 
improve  our  Electoral  College  system  without 
destroying  it.  X  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sharing  with  you  some  of  the  problems  I 
envision  in  the  House  Electoral  Befonn 
proposal. 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  bring 
these  matters  to  your  personal  attention,  and 
I  shall  deeply  appreciate  any  comments  you 
might  desire  to  make  in  reply. 

With  every  good  wlsti,  Z  sm 
Cordially  yours, 

Kakl  B.  MxntvT. 

VJB.  Senator. 
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of  thU  ymr  tb«  HoiiBe  of  IKpreaenUtlvw. 
jnft^nf  to  remove  Inequttlea  from  Prealden- 
^f}  ejections,  proposed  that  &  President  be 
tieeted  by  40  percent  of  tHa  nsUonwlde  pop- 
iilar  vote,  irtth  a  runoff  If  neceeeaxy.  Unwit- 
tlngiy.  tHe  Bouae  ba«  laid  down  a  mortal 
cliaUenge  to  tbe  PederaJ  structure  of  tlie 
OonatiluUoa  and  to  tlie  loundatloa.  of  the 
SeoAie.  This  cballenge  goes  to  the  baart  of 
Xht  political  settlement  of  17B7  between  tue 
lax^  and  axnall  states  wtilch  ts  the  bedrock 
of  the  CoQsUtuUon. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  passed  by 
the  House — the  so-called  "popular  vote"  aye- 
lem — would  oottnpletely  restructure  the  bases 
of  the  ConstltuUon.  Ite  certain  canaecjuencee 
are  mcn-e  than  minimal.  It  would,  among 
oUier  thlQ^: 

Cndermlne  state  autbort^  to  Presidential 
elections,  thereby  taking  two  volee  from 
every  citizen  of  every  state. 

Subvert  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
■ra  by  giving  Congreaa  power  over  Prealden- 
Ual  election. 

Substitute  mlnoclty  rule  for  majority  rule. 
undenninlng  the  two-jtarty  syatem  which 
depends  ultimately  on  majority  rxile. 

Fragment  the  two  major  partlee  and  fur- 
ther dlaaolve  the  Unka  oonnectlng  their  Prea- 
identlal  campalgzu  with  their  campalgna  for 
■eats  in  the  Houae  and  Senate. 

Almost  double  the  coat  of  Prealdantlal 
caoipaigns  whenever  the  runoff  la  uaed. 

ThMe  are  some  of  the  side  cffecta  of  the 
direct  election  plan.  The  ConatrtuUonl 
structure  u  aJlerglc  to  It. 

tn  the  Senate,  oonvareely.  the  Suboocn- 
mtttee  on  Cocutuutioaal  Amendments  has 
raported  an  Amendment  to  the  Judiciary 
Oosnmlttee  that  la  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  structural  pian  of  the  ConsUtuUon.  It 
bae  the  limited  purpoee: 

Of  requiring  the  State  Leglalaturea  to  oon- 
form  Che  r^""*^  of  election  of  Prasidentlal 
electors,  in  their  respective  states,  to  the 
structure  of  the  Oonatltutlon,  and  abandoo 
the  long-time  practice  of  statewide  election 
of  all  of  each  state's  electora  (tn  the  vernac- 
ular "winner  take  all"). 

Of  moving  the  contingent  election  (when 
no  one  has  an  electoral  majority)  trxxx  the 
Bouse  of  Repreeentatives,  voting  by  etatea, 
each  state  having  one  vote,  to  a  Joint  sesslnn 
of  the  House  and  Senate  with  each  member 
having  one  vote. 

Of  binding  the  electors  to  vot*  for  ttaalr 
party  candidate*. 

Affecting  no  other  part  of  the  Conatttu- 
tlon.  this  amendment  could  have  no  Oon- 
atltutlonal  atde-effecta. 

Olven  a  clear  understandtn?  of  the  struc- 
ture of  our  ConiUtutlon.  I  believe  most  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  would  reject  out 
of  band  any  scheme  to  restructure  It  and  the 
political  society  it  shapes  Given  that  same 
understanding.  I  believe  bualnewmen  will 
support  their  Senators  end  Bepreaentatlvea 
tu  preserving  our  Federal  Republic. 

It  la  not  to  excuse  ourselves  that  we  may 
blame  the  incredible  momentum  of  the  direct 
election  movement  on  government  Interven- 
tion In  buslneaa  affairs.  It  Is  true  that  gov- 
ernment intervention  has  had  many  alde- 
eSsctA  on  buBlneBamen  and  on  members  of 
Congresa  for  36  years.  The  saddest  of  these 
ilde-effectji,  I  think.  ha«  been  the  eitraordl- 
nary  demands  on  our  time,  by  so  many  par- 
ticular thln^.  that  little  or  no  time  has  been 
left  for  study  and  reflective  thought  about 
the  few  general  quoaUoni  that  basically 
shape  every  aspect  of  public  affairs  and  too 
much  of  our  private  lives.  But.  a  host  of  im- 
portant particulars  do  overwhelm  the  con- 
duct of  our  bualneaaes  and  our  work  In 
Oongreaa. 

The  prospect  for  lessening  this  government 
intervention  will  not  brighten  until  the  po- 
Uilcal  condltlona  that  brought  It  on  and 
nourished  it  are  changed-  The  most  Impor- 
tant change  would  be  to  make  the  Prasldency 
repreeentstlve  of  the  ptaplB  ot  the  United 


States,  Just  as  the  two  houses  of  Oongreaa 
are  representative  of  them.  That  is  the  struc- 
tural plan  of  the  Oonatltuttion.  However. 
there  can  be  no  improvement  so  long  as  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  national  government 
Is  dominated  by  the  bloc  voters  of  the  big 
cities  of  our  larger  states.  Ever  since  the  big 
cities  came  to  power  In  1038  their  political 
traditions — out  of  European  social  democ- 
n^y — tjAve  colored  the  view  from  the  White 
House,  no  matter  whether  the  Administra- 
tion was  Democratic  or  Republican. 

If  we  back  up  far  enough  we  can  often  get 
a  better  new  of  the  road  we  have  traveled 
and  of  the  road  ahead.  Basic  questions  about 
the  Constitution  require  this.  In  Just  look- 
ing bchckwards  we  tend  to  see  things  In  re- 
verse. We  have  to  back  up  and  then  look 
ahead. 

■Tour  aentUnents,  that  our  aflalra  are 
drawing  rapidly  to  a  crisis,  accord  with  my 
own  .  .  .  what  then  is  to  be  done?  .  .  . 
Would  to  Ood  that  wise  measures  may  be 
taken  tn  time  to  avert  the  consequences  we 
have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend." 

"The  United  States  enjoys  a  scene  of  proe- 
petlty  and  tranquility  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment, that  hardly  could  have  been  hoped 
for." 

These  are  obeerratlons  of  George  Washing- 
ton, about  Ave  years  apart.  The  flret  waa  In 
17B6.  a  year  before  the  Constitution,  and  the 
second  in  1791,  two  years  after  he  became 
the  flrat  President-  Much  happened  In  those 
five  years.  Rather,  much  vraa  brought  about 
yive  years  before  the  Constitution,  during 
the  chaos  that  followed  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Alexander  Hamilton  poeed  the  al- 
tematlvee  that  forever  wlU  be  before  us: 

"HJ^py  America!  If  those  to  whom  thou 
haa  Intrusted  the  guardianship  of  thy  in- 
fancy know  how  to  provide  for  thy  future 
repose;  but  miserable  and  undone,  If  their 
negligence  or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit 
of  discord  to  erect  her  bannen  on  the  nilna 
of  their  tranquility." 

We  Americana  are  widely  renowned  for 
our  "know  how"*  in  manofacturtng.  more  eo 
than  In  any  other  field  of  endeavor.  But  the 
"know  how"  Hamilton  had  tn  mind  wae  In 
politics  and  statecraft.  "It  was  he,  more  than 
any  other  man."  said  New  Tork-a  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ambroae  Spencer  (1810-23),  who  had 
known  him  well,  "who  thought  out  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  details 
of  the  government  of  the  union.  .  .  .  He  .  .  . 
did  the  thinking  of  the  time."  Tet.  It  was 
the  towering  figure  of  George  Waahlngton 
who  supported  him  at  every  turn.  Alao  the 
business  leaders  of  the  day.  Without  this 
support  It  Is  doubtful  that  so  much  could 
have  been  brought  about  »o  quickly. 

The  framing  and  ratifying  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  a  more  than  fascinating  atofT.  tt  is 
enough  for  us  here  to  point  out  what  they 
did  In  forming  "a  more  perfect  union." 
structurally. 

Our  part  of  the  story  begins  tn  lTr4  with 
the  Continental  Congresa.  It  was  the  Federal 
legislature  of  the  13  English  colonies  in 
North  America,  changed  In  1TT6  to  the  13 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  carried  forward  as  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  17B1  and  the  Constitution 
In  1787  Being  strictly  a  Federal  body,  each 
sovereign  state  was  considered  a  co-equal 
political  society,  equally  represented  In  Con- 
gress by  lU  one  vote-  This  sovereignty  was 
ceded  to  each  of  them,  by  name,  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty  in  the  treaty  which  ended 
the  war. 

The  C:in!ttitutlonal  Convention  also  was 
a  Federal  body  tn  which  the  voting  was  by 
Btatea  with  one  vote  each.  There  a  Congress 
of  two  houses,  a  Rouse  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  was  readily  agreed  upon.  Also 
readily  agreed  to  was  that  the  Bouse  was  to 
be  representative  of  people.  The  cruc'al  ques- 
tion was  that  of  representation  in  the  Senate. 
Deputies   from   the    larger   states   wanted 


representation  In  proportion  to  population 
(more  senators) .  and  deputies  from  the 
smaller  states  wanted  the  equal  representa- 
tion that  they  enjoyed  in  the  existing  Con- 
gress and  in  the  convention  In  which  they 
were  sitting — for  their  own  protection  In  the 
union.  Thla  intense  struggle  almost  wrecked 
the  convention.  Finally  It  was  agreed  that 
each  state  should  have  two  senators  with  one 
vote  each — equal  representation  of  the  statae 
in  the  Senate  became  a  fact. 

Thla  was  the  political  settlement  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  states  on  which 
the  Constitution  Is  founded.  Without  It 
there  would  have  been  no  Constitution.  Soma 
call  thla  political  settlement  "the  Great 
Compromise."  But.  with  a  friend  who  sug- 
gested It.  I  prefer  to  call  It  "the  Great  Pta- 
oovery."  The  convention,  under  the  force  of 
neoeMlty.  had  discovered  how  to  bring 
separately  organized  political  societies  under 
one  great  national  roof.  Neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Romans  nor  the  British  had  been  able 
to  conceive  of  dual  sovereignty  and  dual  clt- 
laenshlp.  of  many  states  and  one  nation.  TTila 
political  settlement,  thla  "Greal  Dlacovery," 
Is  our  own  original  con  trlbutl  on  to  the 
knowledge  of  statecraft.  It  makes  ua  unique 
In  all  the  annals  of  mankind. 

In  the  light  of  this  development  tt  U  not 
strange  that  today  Delaware  has  one  repre- 
sentative and  two  senators,  and  tkat  N«« 
Tork  has  41  representatlvea  and  only  two 
senaton.  Vor  la  It  strange  that  the  nine 
largest  states  have  723  representaUvee.  a 
majority,  and  18  senators,  while  the  38  smal- 
ler states  have  52  senators,  a  majority,  and 
only  78  repreaentatlvea.  without  this  back- 
gxtnind  knowledge — the  reasons  for  the 
things  dona — the  whole  idea  appears  rldl- 
culotu. 

Onoe  the  bualnesa  of  representation  In 
the  houaea  of  Congrees  was  seUled  the  pro- 
poeal  that  each  state  have  one  elector  of 
Preaident  for  each  senator  and  one  for  each 
repreeenutlve  was  quickly  accepted  by  the 
convention.  The  whole  plan  of  repre- 
aentatlon  In  Congreas,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  brani^ea  was  well  sum- 
marlBed  tn  1788  by  John  Dteklnaon,  who  b*d 
t}een  a  deputy  from  Delaware: 

"In  the  Senate  the  sovereignties  of  the 
several  statea  will  be  equally  repreeented;  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  people  of 
the  whole  union  will  be  equally  represented: 
and  In  the  President  and  the  Federal  Inde- 
pendent Judgea,  so  much  concerned  in  the 
execution  of  the  lawi  and  In  the  deter- 
mination of  their  constitutionality,  the  sov- 
ereignties of  the  se^-eral  states  and  the  people 
of  the  whole  union  may  be  considered  as  con- 
jointly repreeented." 

In  demonstrating  that  the  propoaed  new 
government  was  strictly  republican,  James 
Madison  had  this  to  say  about  Its  sources  of 
power,  tn  The  Federalist  No.  39: 

"Bach  state,  in  ratifying  the  ConatituUon. 
la  considered  as  a  sovereign  body.  ...  In  this 
relation,  then,  the  new  Constitution  will,  if 
estahUahed.  be  a  Federal,  and  not  a  national 
constitution  .  .  . 

■'The  House  of  Representatlvea  will  derive 
Its  powers  from  the  people  of  America:  and 
the  people  will  be  represented  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  on  the  same  principle,  aa 
they  are  in  the  legislature  of  a  particular 
state.  So  far  the  government  is  national,  not 
federal.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
derive  its  powers  from  the  states,  as  political 
and  co-equal  societies:  and  these  will  be 
reoreaented  on  the  principle  of  equality  in 
the  Senate,  as  they  now  are  in  the  existing 
Congress.  So  far  the  government  is  Federal 
not  national.  The  executive  power  wlU  be 
derived  from  a  very  compound  source.  The 
Immediate  election  of  the  President  ta  to  be 
made  by  the  statea  in  their  political  chM- 
acters.  The  votes  allotted  to  them  are  in  a 
compound  ratio,  which  conalders  them  partly 
as  distinct  and  co-equal  societies;  partly  as 
unequal  member*  of  the  same  aodety." 
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As  Dlcklnaon  and  MadlBon  make  clear,  the 
nu-.ed  Statee  of  America  waa  to  be  a  union 
ot  States  and  people.  The  Conatltutlon  had 
continued  the  union  of  states  as  the  Senate, 
and  added  the  union  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica by  establishing  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives. These  two  unions — double  representa- 
tion— are  Joined  in  every  Aot  of  Congress.  All 
this  Is  done  In  Article  I  ot  the  Constitution. 
In  order  to  establish  the  eiecutlve  power 
on  the  same  bases  as  the  legislative  power — 
and  to  separate  them  at  their  common 
sources — the  Constitution  assigns  each  state 
two  presidential  electors  with  Its  two  sena- 
tors, and  apportions  one  elector  with  each 
representative  apportioned  to  Its  people.  Tljla 
la  the  provision  of  Article  n : 

"Esch  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators  and  repreeentatlvee  to  which 
the  state  may  be  entitled  In  the  Congreas; 
but  no  senator  or  representative  or  person 
holding  an  olBce  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
nmted  Stales  shall  be  appointed  an  elector." 
I  emphasise  the  clause  "In  such  manner  aa 
the  Legislature  may  direct"  because  It  Is  the 
source  of  our  problem.  Under  11  the  Legisla- 
tures have  required  that  the  national,  or  rep- 
resentative elactors  b*  choeen  statewide  with 
the  Federal,  or  senatorial  electors.  Thl*  Is  a 
clear  and  violent  dUtortlon  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's structure. 

It  Is  worthy  ot  note  that  a  doien  states. 
Including  New  Tort,  require  the  political 
parties  to  nominal*  one  elector  candidate 
for  each  Congressional  District.  This  is  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  principle  of  rep- 
r«aentallon  of  people  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers. Here  Is  the  provision  of  New  Tork's 
Section  Law: 

"Section  131-1.  Party  nominations  for  tlie 
ofBcc  of  elector  of  Preaident  and  Vice  Preai- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  for  each  con- 
gressional district  and  two  at  large,  shall  be 
made  by  the  state  committee." 

But  the  whole  thing  Is  distorted  out  of 
all  proportion  by  the  provision  for  their 
tiaotloo: 

-Section  380.  .  .  .  ss  many  electors  of 
Fnaldent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to,  shall 
be  elected  by  general  ticket,  and  each  voter 
m  this  stale  shaU  have  the  right  to  rot*  for 
the  whole  number." 

New  York's  "whole  number"  of  electors  In 
10418  was  43.  made  up  of  two  Federal  electors 
nominated  at  large,  plus  41  national  electors 
nominated  for  the  41  Congressional  Districts. 
Because  of  "the  right  to  vote  for  the  whole 
number"  each  New  York  voter  cast  43  votes 
in  last  year's  Preeldentlal  election.  Under  the 
structural  plan  of  the  Ooiwtltutlon  each  New 
Yorker  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  two  at 
large  Federal  elector  candidate*  and  only 
one  national  elector  candidal* — for  a  total 
of  three  electoral  votea. 

"What  effect."  you  may  ask,  "would  the 
structural  plan  of  the  Conatltutlon  have  had 
on  the  1S88  Presidential  elecUon?"  The 
answer  will  surprise  you. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Republican 
Party  elected  3M  PrealdenClal  electors,  the 
national  Deouxiratlc  Party  electad  191  and 
the  third  party  elected  45. 

On  a  state  and  district  basis  (th*  stmc- 
tural  plan  of  the  OonsUtuUon)  the  Bepub- 
Ucan  elector  slates  won  32  states  and  carried 
tat  rillHIIMlniinl  Dlstrlct.1,  for  a  total  of  390 
"eleotonl  TOtea."  The  DemocraUc  elector  can- 
dldataa  won  14  sIsMe  and  carried  163  Oon- 
greaatonal  Districts,  for  a  total  of  191  "elec- 
tonl  votes."  And  the  third  party  elector 
candidates  won  five  states  and  earned  47 
Oongreaalonai  Districts,  for  a  total  of  B7 
"electoral  votea.  The  Republicans  would  have 
won  13  fewer  "votea,"  the  Democrats  exactly 
the  same  number,  and  the  third  party  wtmld 
have  won  13  more  than  they  did.  The  result 
oC  the  election  would  not  have  been  changed. 
Thee*  an  the  n*t  guns  and  • 


Now  come  some  measures  of  the  dlstor- 
Uons  of  the  general  Ucket  In  the  ptwent 
system.  The  Democratic  elector  elntes  earned 
63  congressional  Districts  In  the  sUtea  they 
lost  and  failed  to  carry  63  Oongresslonal  Dis- 
trict* in  the  states  they  won.  The  Republican 
elector  slates  carried  83  congressional  Dli- 
trlcU  In  the  staUs  they  lost  and  failed  to 
carry  76  CongresalonaJ  Dlatrlcte  In  the  states 
they  won,  for  a  net  loss  of  13.  The  third  party 
elector  slates  carried  16  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts In  the  Btat«s  they  lost  and  taUod  to 
carry  three  Congressional  District*  In  the 
sutes  they  won,  for  a  net  gain  of  13,  all  In 
the  South. 

The  Democratic  elector  elates  carried  17 
Congressional  Districts  In  California,  a  state 
they  lost.  The  Repubican  elector  slates  car- 
ried 30  Congressional  Districts  In  New  York, 
a  state  they  lost.  The  net  difference  between 
the  two  parties  Is  only  three.  But  the  people 
In  37  Oongrassional  District*  In  these  two 
states  were  grossly  mis-represented  in  the 
election  under  the  present  system  by  having 
their  presidential  votes  cast  for  the  man  they 
oppoMd. 

Clearly,  there  would  have  been  no  advan- 
tage to  either  major  party  under  the  struc- 
tural plan  ot  the  Constitution.  The  small  ad- 
vantage to  the  third  party  Is  not  much. 
However,  and  this  Is  vitally  Important,  If,  as 
I  propose,  a  contingent  election  Is  moved 
from  the  House,  as  at  present.  Into  a  Joint 
session  ot  th*  Senate  and  House,  with  mem- 
ber  having  one  vote,  the  prospect  ot  a  third 
party  denying  a  majority  of  tbe  electoral 
vote  to  a  major  party,  and  forcing  a  contin- 
gent election  by  Congresa.  would  be  more 
remote  than  ever  before.  Third  parties  have 
no  members  In  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
B*pre*entativ*s.  Thsy  wouU  have  nothing  to 
gain. 

The  ahapes  of  our  political  partlee  are  im- 
posed by  the  structure  of  the  Constitution. 
Just  as  water  takes  the  shape  of  iu  contain- 
ing vessel.  Everyone  should  reallae  that  the 
parties  In  Oongreaalonai  Districts  nominal* 
and  strive  to  elect  leprosentaUvea  in  Congresa. 
Tlie  slat*  parties  nominal*  and  strive  to 
elect  United  States  senators.  And  the  na- 
tional parties — extralegal  coalitions  of  staW 
p^rtie* — voluntarily  convene  every  fotir  years 
to  nominate  candidate*  for  President  ant. 
Vice  President  They  put  on  nationwide  cam- 
paigns. But  the  actual  election  contests  are 
within  the  slat**  between  party  slatea  of 
elector  candidates.  Thss*  run  statewide  in 
each  of  the  60  states. 

The  goals  ot  party  Presidential  rampjlgns 
are  vlctorle*  In  the  larger  statas  with  large 
blocs  of  electoral  votaa  being  obtainable  on  a 
wlnner-tak*-all  basis,  while  the  goals  ot  the 
parties'  Senate  and  House  campaigns  are 
quit*  different  A  party's  campaign  for  Senate 
seats  is  bound  to  regard  smaller  state*  a* 
valuable  as  the  largeet  state  because  all  are 
equal  In  the  Senat*.  A  party's  campaign  for 
House  seats  U  bound  to  regard  each  Oon- 
graaaional  District  as  eqtially  valuable  be- 
»use  they  are  aU  equal  Of  oourae  the  party's 
chanow  of  winning  must  b«  taken  into  ac- 
count in  each  district  and  state  It  can't  go 
all  out  In  a  hopeless  sUte  or  district.  The 
nroblem  of  the  parties  Is  bow  to  coordlnatt 
ind  correlate  tbelr  Presidential  campaigns 
with  their  csmpalgns  for  Senate  and  House 
seats  when  their  goals  are  so  different.  The 
iltuaUon  would  be  far  worae  were  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns  aimed  at  winning  only  M 
percent  of  tbe  vote  In  a  mass  popularity 
oont«st. 

Oonvereely.  how  simple  It  would  b*  to  oo- 
acdlnaU  and  oorralat*  the  thrwe  kinds  of  oam- 
pklgna  IX  they  had  common  goals.  With  one 
national  election  In  each  district  the  Preal- 
dantlal candidates  would  strlv*  to  carry  a 
majottty  ot  the  438  districts  They  would 
quloUy  i«l*te  their  campaigns  to  thoae  of 
th*  moat  important  men  in  the  district*. 
Tbmt  f  hi*  party's  candldau  tor  ths  House 
of  Baiir«**nUtlv**  and  hi*  supporter*.  Boua* 
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candidate*  would  automatically  rls*  to  tlMlr 
hlgh*8t  point  on  the  totem  pole  Preeldentlal 
ffan^ldr***  would  quickly  recognlx*  their  d*- 
pendence  on  their  partlee  In  the  districts; 
and  this  would  make  tor  closer  relations  h*- 
tween  House  members  and  a  President  of 
tbelr  party. 

similarly  with  Senate  candidate*.  With 
two  Federal  electors  to  be  chosen  In  esch 
state  the  Presidential  candidates  oould  not 
without  risk  favor  the  larger  state  onr  th* 
smaller  stat*.  The  Presidential  oontast  would 
be  spread  much  more  evenly  over  the  whole 
country.  This.  too.  would  make  for  smoother 
relations  between  the  Senst*  and  the  Whit* 
House.  Party  campalgna  for  President,  for  the 
Ssnate  and  for  the  House  oould  be  coordi- 
nated and  cloeely  correlat*d.  Campaign  coatt 
oould  be  drastloally  lowered  bcoaua*  er^ry 
dollar  would  b«  spent  on  tli*  commas  goal* 
of  winning  a  majority  of  th*  KAt**  and  a 
majority  of  the  districts.  Mor*  on«n  tbwi 
not  the  party  of  the  snocesatul  Praaldentlal 
oandldat*  would  be  tn  the  majority  In  tba 
houses  ot  Congr*BS. 

Strtmg  parties  require  strong  and  able  man 
at  all  levels  of  leadenhlp.  Such  man  ar* 
attracted  to  Important  poets  In  the  partlaa. 
In  a  district  and  stat*  system  of  Prealdectlal 
elections  the  dlatrlot  chairman  ot  the  part]** 
would  be  moat  important  In  the  party  hi»- 
archy. 

I  hop*  I  have  convinced  yon.  my  reader, 
that  the  Oonstltutlon  praacrfb**  th*  badly 
ns«ded  reform  of  the  manner  of  obooalnff 
elector*  of  President  and  Vie*  Preaident.  0*r- 
talnly  the  awful  distortion  of  prealdantlal 
elections  produced  by  the  statewide  ganeral 
ticket  for  electors  Is  an  appalling  trave*ty  oo 
representation  In  choosing  the  C9ll«t  T 
tlve  of  th*  Government  of  tli*  Unstad  I 


AIR  PIRACY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  all  Americans  stand  milted  In  out- 
rage at  the  reckless  acts  of  air  piracy 
that  have  caused  American  citizens  to  be 
held  hostage  by  a  band  of  self-styled 
Insurgents  claiming  a  latr  unto  them- 
selvee.  This  act  Is  one  of  the  most  cyni- 
cal examples  of  pollUcal  blackmail  that 
I  have  yet  wltneased.  Thirty-eight  citi- 
zens of  this  sovereign  country — men. 
women,  and  children— have,  for  15  days 
thus  far.  been  held  prisoner  by  forces 
who  choose  to  regard  the  United  States 
as  the  enemy  and  its  citizens  as  nego- 
tiable chattels  It  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
attitude  toward  human  life  of  history's 
worst  i«gimes  and  It  Is  a  situation  that 
this  Oovemment  simply  can  not  tolerate. 

There  Is  a  convincing  body  of  argu- 
ment that  holds  that  hijacking  and  simi- 
lar acts  by  Arab  eartremlsts  are  a  part 
of  a  systematic  effort  designed  to  brand 
the  United  States  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Arab  people.  If  this  Is  tn  fact  the  objec- 
tive. It  win  not  succeed.  All  reepooalble 
governments,  Arab  and  non-Arab,  how- 
ever, they  may  otherwise  view  tills  crisis- 
ridden  area,  have  Joined  m  condemning 
this  pUacy.  Indeed.  I  am  informed  that 
most  of  the  Pedayeen  organlzatlona 
have  Joined  this  denunciation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  legtU- 
mate  Arab  governments  have  been  pow- 
erless to  control  lawless  Inaargents  wl>o 
are  bent  on  exacertattos  an  already  ex- 
plosive situation  and  eliminating  alto- 
gether any  poaslhlllty  for  a  peaceful  aet- 
want  violence.  They  do  not  seek  com- 
tlement.  They  do  not  want  peace,  they 
promise  ttoey  demand  revenge.  Aa  we 
have  noted  In  our  own  country.  It  la  tfae 
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brokers  of  violence  who  do  the  greatest 
disservice  to  their  o»-ii  cause. 

I  have  met  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel.  Mrs.  Oolda  Melr,  along  with  a 
Dtimber  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  meeting,  which  included  a  broad 
exchange  of  ideas,  has  reinforced  my 
conviction  that  our  preoccupation  with 
Southeast  Asia  has  diverted  us  from 
areas  like  the  Mideast,  where.  In  my  view, 
American's  vital  Interests  are  more  di- 
rectly at  stake.  Hence,  to  some  degree, 
the  plight  of  the  hosuge  results  from  this 
misallnement  of  priorities.  By  focusing 
so  long  and  so  exclusively  on  Southeast 
Asia  we  have  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  forces 
ol  extremism  and  prejudicial  to  the  ele- 
ments of  responsibility  and  moderation. 
The  viUl  imperaUve  of  developing 
tecliniques  to  prevent  hijacking  is  clear 
to  all  Americans  and  I  shall  In  the  next 
weeks  give  my  fullest  support  to  the  most 
comprehensive  and  elfecUve  measures  to 
this  end.  .    , 

Among  other  things,  1  shall  urge  that: 
First,  guards  be  posted  on  appropriate 
planes:  second,  the  United  States  nego- 
tiate to  make  hijackings  an  International 
crime  requiring  extradition  of  the  hi- 
jackers: and,  third,  the  United  States 
place  an  air  embargo  on  all  countries 
harboring  hijackers  and  on  the  other 
countries  whose  airlines  continue  to  land 
there 

At  this  moment,  however,  our  overrid- 
ing objective  Is  to  secure  the  release  of 
capUve  American  citizens.  I  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  quiet  diplomacy  and 
muled  tones  as  being  frequently  the  most 
eflective  technique  to  secure  our  Interests 
abroad.  I  and  my  staff  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment in  connection  with  this  crisis. 
and  I  deeply  admire  their  tireless  and 
dedicated  efforts  In  this  fast-moving  situ- 
ation. It  Is  my  view,  however,  that  the 
time  for  quiet  diplomacy  has  passed  and 
that  what  is  now  needed  is  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  statement  that  the  United 
States  will  not  abide  the  detainment  of 
its  cttlaens.  We  are  not  belligerents  in 
this  tragic  conflict  however  much  the 
hijackers  try  to  place  us  in  this  role.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  recommended  to  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
State  that  a  very  strong  message  be  con- 
veyed to  the  captors  pointing  out  the 
gravity  of  their  actions  and  making  it 
dear  that.  II  our  citizens  are  not  quickly 
released,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
consider  extreme  altemattvea  for  which 
the  hijackers  must  bear  foil  responsibil- 
ity. 

More  than  150  years  ago.  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  naval  forces  under 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  of  Mary- 
land, to  put  an  end  to  the  extortion  of 
Barbary  pirates  who  were  exacting  trib- 
ute Irom  all  shipping  that  dared  to  pass 
their  shores.  Though  the  United  States 
was  only  a  fledgling  nation.  Jefferson, 
in  his  wisdom,  knew  that  the  piracy  had 
to  be  ended  once  and  for  all  lest  all 
American  shipping  everywhere  be  sub- 
ject to  such  jeopardy.  I  see  today  a  strik- 
ing parallel  to  this  historic  situation  and 
believe  that  the  United  States  must  now 
be  ftnn  and  decisive  If  we  are  to  be  spared 
an  epidemic  of  air  piracy  and  the  pros- 


pect of  widespread  exploiution  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 


SCHOOL  BU8INO 


1  fervently  hope  that  tlie  Supreme 
Court  will  sustain  his  challenge  and  rule 
accordingly  on  the  Charlotte  appeal 
which  It  now  has  under  review. 


Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  tliink  that  every  Senator  wUl 
agree  that  my  North  Carolina  colleague 
■  Mr.  E«viN  '  is  not  only  the  Senate'.s  lore- 
most  authority  on  constitutional  law  but 
also  among  Its  most  steadfast  champions 
of  individual  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  in  that  Ught  that  I  speak  now  of 
action  he  is  taking  to  counter  what  I 
consider  the  most  serious  threat  to  pub- 
lic education  in  our  time — the  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  to  achieve  arbitrary  levels 
of  race  integration. 

Senator  Ervin,  acting  In  the  role  of  an 
attorney  rather  than  as  a  legislator,  plans 
to  me  a  brief  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  challenging  the  legality  of  such 
busing  requirements  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

While  directly  representing  only  par- 
ties involved  in  a  Chariotte.  N.C..  school 
case,  he  will  actuaUj'  be  speaking  for 
every  child  anywhere  in  the  country  who 
is  forced  to  leave  a  neighborhood  school 
for  a  more  distant  classroom,  for  every 
teacher  who  suffers  from  the  educational 
disruption,  and  for  every  school  offlcial 
whose  system  is  forced  into  chaos. 

He  wUl  speak,  too.  for  Congress  whose 
clear  Intent  has  been  Ignored  In  the  ef- 
forts to  impose  forced  busing  require- 
ments. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  for  that  reason 
could  not  join  In  a  legal  brief  of  this 
nature  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am,  however,  in  toul  accord  with 
the  position  he  is  taking  and  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  it  In  this  fashion. 
The  rightness  of  that  poeltion  seems 
cr\-5tal  clear  to  me  under  the  language  of 
Uie  Civil  Rights  Act  which  .'iays: 

Nothing  htreln  shaU  empower  any  offlcial 
or  court  of  th«  United  Stales  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  balance  u>  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportaUon  of 
pupils  ur  students  Irom  any  one  school  U)  an- 
other or  one  school  aistncl  to  mnotber  in 
order  to  echleve  such  racial  balance  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  exlstmg  power  of  the  court 
to  Insure  compUaDce  with  ConstUutlonal 
standards. 

This  .section  of  the  law  has  not  been  re- 
pealed or  amended. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  racial- 
balance  busing  is  educationally  unsound 
and  economically  unjustifiable  in  addi- 
tion to  Its  legal  faults. 

1  think  the  destruction  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  is  unconscion- 
able and  a  violence  to  the  rights  of  black 
.students  and  their  parents  as  well  as 
whites. 

What  Is  now  happening  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  Senate  had  adopted 
in  1968  or  last  year  an  amendment  to 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  forbidding 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  tar  busing, 
school  closures,  or  other  measures  be- 
yond those  required  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

I  supported  that  amendment  strongly 
in  both  years  and  cosponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Ebyih  a  similar  amendment  this 
year  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  DNTII- 
10   AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hdohxs  I .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  Presiden  and  the  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1,  the  pending  busi- 
ness, has  been  before  the  Senate  since 
the  day  before  its  recess  for  Labor  Day. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  active  de- 
bate or  potentially  active  debate  since 
the  Senate  returned  from  its  Labor  Day 
recess. 

Mr.  President,  as  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows,  and  as  the  Senate  is  cer- 
tainly painfully  aware,  the  l&sues  en- 
compassed in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  have  not  been  a  matter  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  only  for  this  period. 
Rather,  I  think  these  issues  have  been 
on  the  minds  of  the  most  astute  citi- 
zens and  particularly  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  acutely  aware  of  the  func- 
tioning of  our  political  process  for  a  con- 
siderably longer  period  of  time. 

For  tho-w  who  have  forgotten,  let  me 
suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
the  near  flirtation  with  tragedy  that  oc- 
curred on  elecUon  eve  In  1968  when,  if 
there  had  been  a  change  of  less  than 
42.000  votes,  we  would  have  elected  no 
President  at  all  on  Election  Day.  With 
that  change,  we  would  have  seen  either 


Mr.  Nixon  nor  Mr.  Humphrey  have  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  votes, 
and  we  would  have  given  to  Governor 
Wallace  the  position  of  power  broker. 
With  signed  affidavits  from  some  46 
electors  who  were  pledged  to  do  his 
bidding,  he  could  have  In  essence  auc- 
tioned off  the  Nations  highest  office  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeagues.  "WeU.  now,  this 
really  never  has  happened.  So  we  really 
should  not  worry  about  It."  I  suggest  It 
borders  on  the  Irresponsible  to  suggest 
that  because  one  Is  almost  run  over  by 
a  drunken  driver,  that  driver  should  not 
be  arrested  and  put  in  jail  to  keep  him 
from  running  over  someone  else. 

We  have  averted  tragedy  before.  Three 
times  previously  in  national  elections, 
we  have  seen  the  shortcomings  of  the 
electoral  coUege  vote  actually  come  to 
pass.  We  had  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  elected  with  fewer  votes  than  the 
men  they  were  running  against. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
share  camaraderie  at  the  same  time  we 
differ  from  our  colleagues.  I  suggest  with 
all  due  regard  to  those  sharing  different 
views  that  to  ipermlt  a  man  to  be  elected 
with  fewer  votes  than  his  opponent  Is  to 
enable  the  power  broker,  whether  from 
the  right  or  from  the  left,  who  has  only 
a  handful  of  votes,  to  actually  determine 
who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United 

It  is  a  system  which  enables  votes  cast 
for  one  candidate  in  a  State  at  the  popu- 
lar vote  level  to  be  cast  in  actuahty  for 
his  opponent  when  the  electoral  votes 
are  cast. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  system  which 
brln-^s  credibility  to  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  this  space  age  in  which  we 

'i™-  ..   ... 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  at  that 
point?  .     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  At- 
LKN I .  WUl  the  Senator  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
conclude  my  rather  brief  opening  re- 
marks. I  wUl  not  only  yield  the  floor 
temporarily,  but  wUl  yield  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  so  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  some  others  might 
debate  the  matter  further. 

It  has  deeply  concerned  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  a  President  elected 
under  this  system  without  a  plurality— 
legally  elected,  if  you  please— would  be 
sorely  pressed  to  govern  effectively,  to 
have  the  credenUals  and  the  competence 
neces.sary  to  govern  the  country. 

For  that  reason  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  hopes  that  his  colleagues  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  people  the 
right  once  and  for  all  of  voting  directly 
for  their  President  and  Vice  President 
In  a  direct  popular  vote.  Only  that  sys- 
tem guarantees  that  the  people  partici- 
pate directly  in  the  system  without  some 
inleriening  formula  or  agent. 

Only  the  direct  popular  vote  guaran- 
tees that  a  person's  vote  Is  counted  for 

the  man  for  whom  the  vote  was  cast  and 
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has  the  equal  weight  with  every  other 
vote  in  the  outcome. 

Only  a  direct  popular  vote  guarantees 
that  the  man  who  gets  the  most  votes 
wins. 

I  recognize  the  right  of  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  differ  with  my  opinion 
and  to  speak  about  another  system  they 
might  prefer.  But  even  though  they  do 
not  share  my  feelings  about  electing  the 
President,  even  though  they  may  be  un- 
alterably opposed  to  a  direct  popular 
vote,  even  though  they  may  feel  that 
the  average  citizen  Is  not  intelligent 
enough  or  dedicated  enough  to  vote  for 
his  President  and  Vice  President,  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  nevertheless  rec- 
ognize the  significance  in  this  day  and 
age  of  refusing  to  let  tlie  Senate  of  the 
United  States  vote  on  it.  This  Is  the  type 
of  occurrence  that  fans  suspicions  and 
threatens  the  wry  foimdation  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  conclud- 
ing remarks  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  a  question,  or  to  yield  the  floor. 

This  matter  has  been  on  the  floor  now 
and  has  been  available  for  discussion  for 
2  weeks  or  so.  We  went  through  the 
ordeals  last  week  of  a  cloture  motion  that 
was  initiated  by  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  At  that  time  certain  Members 
of  the  Senate  felt  that  we  had  not  had  a 
long  enough  period  in  which  to  debate 
this  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  sug- 
gest that,  considering  the  length  of 
debate  that  we  have  seen  throughout  this 
session  on  other  matters,  he  can  iroder- 
stand — not  necessarily  agree  with,  but 
understand — those  contentions.  But  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  finds  it  very  dilB- 
oult  to  understand  whj'  there  has  been 
so  little  debate,  if  indeed  any  debate  since 
the  rejection  of  the  cloture  motion  from 
some  of  those  who  protested  the  loudest 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  time  for 
debate. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  suggesu  that  there  be  debate. 
I  think  the  proponents  have  adequatdy. 
if  not  eloquently,  presented  a  case. 

From  time  to  time  we  may  want  to 
answer  the  analysis  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  offered  by  the  loyal  opposition. 
But  It  is  time  for  those  who  feel  that  we 
have  not  had  enough  time  to  debate  the 
matter,  and  who  are  committed  to  fur- 
ther debate  in  the  Senate,  to  debate  the 
matter  so  that  the  people  of  the  country 
have  a  chance  to  know  all  about  the  leg- 
islation that  is  now  before  Congress. 

Let  us  put  the  record  straight.  The 
proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
electoral  reform,  have  made  a  case. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  what  the  opposi- 
tion has  to  say.  I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  Irom  North  Carolina,  for  a 
question  or  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion concerns  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  we  have  had 
three  c.lses  in  this  Nation  which  demand 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  ResoltiUon  1 
as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

My   question    is:    What   three   crises 
have  we  had  in  this  country  to  which 
the  Senator  refers? 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 


bates  to  provoke  his  friend  from  North 
Carolina  by  any  remarks  be  makes,  but 
the  RrcoiiD  will  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  said  there  have  been  three 
times  when  we  elected  a  President  who 
had  fewer  votes  In  the  election  than  the 
man  against  whom  he  was  running: 
John  Quincy  Adams-Andrew  Jackson, 
the  first  election  between  Samuel  TUden 
and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  the  Ben- 
jamin Harrlson-Grover  Cleveland  elec- 
tion in  1888. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  recoUeeUon  of  history 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  My  recollection  is  that 
only  one  time  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion has  a  President  who  received  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  been  de- 
feated In  the  electoral  college  and  that 
was  the  second  time  Grover  Cleveland 
ran.  He  got  100.000  more  popular  votes 
than  Benjamin  Harriaon,  but  Benjamin 
Harrison  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  make  sure  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  did  not 
misunderstand  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  said.  I  said  there  were  three  oc- 
casions when  the  man  who  finally  ended 
up  In  the  White  House  received  fewer 
votes  than  his  nearest  opponent  In  the 
election  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  said. 

The  record  will  demonstrate  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  got  fewer  votes  than  An- 
drew Jackson  the  first  time  they  ran. 
Also  the  record  will  show  the  same  thing 
in  the  Tllden-Hayes  election  and  the 
Cleveland-Harrison  election. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  a  great  deal  of  historical  evi- 
dence can  be  amassed  to  show  that  the 
election  of  1824  was  left  In  doubt  Insofar 
as  the  popular  vote  was  concerned;  that 
at  that  Ume  many  of  the  States  were  still 
voting  by  designating  theh-  electors  by 
legislative  act  and  not  by  popular  vote 
of  the  people  In  their  States:  and  that 
there  Is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  Justify 
an  assertion  as  to  whether  John  Quincy 
Adams  or  Andrew  Jackson  would  have 
received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
In  the  United  States,  had  the  States  cast 
all  ol  their  votes  by  popular  vote  rather 
than  by  electoral  vote.  Also,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hayea-Tllilen  election,  his- 
tory leaves  that  entire  controversy 
shrouded  In  grave  doubt  and  obscurity. 
In  that  case  there  was  a  controversy 
as  to  how  the  people  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida  had  voted,  how  many  votes  were 
cast  in  those  two  States,  and  who  had 
been  elected  as  presidential  electors  in 
those  two  States.  The  Republican  Con- 
gross  set  up  a  commission  which  had  a 
majority  of  one  Republican.  The  com- 
mission adjudged  that  the  popular  votes 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  given  their 
electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  in  conse- 
quence Hayes  had  been  chosen  over  TU- 
den by  the  electoral  votes.  The  commis- 
sion so  adjudged  by  a  strtcUy  party  line 
vote. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  think  that  Andrew 
Jackstm  received  more  votes  than  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1834  because  it  so  hap- 
pens that  my  children,  through  their 
mother,  art  blood  relatives  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  my  wife  is  about  as  nesir  a 
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blood  retotlve  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  any- 
one on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  I  cannot  go  along  vlth  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  on  the  statement  that 
Andrew  Jaclcson  wouJd  have  received  the 
greatest  popular  vote  in  1824  If  all  Statea 
had  authorized  popular  voting  for  elec- 
tors. Be  should  have  received  It  but 
somehow  or  other  those  who  should  re- 
ceive the  majority  vote  do  not  always 
receive  It. 

X  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  I  did  not  use  the  word  "pro- 
voke" as  meanUis  I  was  irritated  in  any 
respect  with  the  Senator,  but  that  I  was 
Incited  or  Induced  to  ask  these  questions. 
The  word  "provoked"  has  two  different 
connotations.  I  assure  the  Senator  I  uaed 
the  most  benign  of  thooe  two  connota- 
tions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  nothing  but  the  kind- 
est regard  and  highest  respect  for  his 
friend  from  North  Carolina  and  usually 
not  only  admires  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
great  proportion  of  benign  sinews  run- 
ning through  his  body  but  also  usually 
has  great  mtellect  with  which  he  agrees 
on  many  questions,  I  find  It  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  latter  Ls  not  the  case  on 
this  occasion.  I  am  certain  my  friend 
is  not  incited  in  a  violent  way.  He  is  a 
man  who  does  not  easily  provoke. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  the 
record  before  me.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  different  record.  To  be  sure  there 
were  some  electors  tn  the  1B24  election 
who  were  chosen  without  the  benefit  of 
popular  vote.  But  of  all  the  popular  votes 
cast  In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  received 
43.13  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and 
John  Qulncy  Adams  received  30.54  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  That  record  Is 
rather  clear. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-slz,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  the  finest  moment  in 
American  history.  There  is  great  reason 
to  be  suspicious  of  the  possibility  that 
election  was  purchased  or  at  least  pro- 
cured by  means  other  than  the  ballot  box 
tn  a  legitimate  and  legal  sense.  However, 
the  record  will  show  that  Samuel  Tllden 
received  a  majority  popular  vote — not 
Just  plurality  but  a  majority  popular 
vote — of  50.99  percent,  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  received  250.000  less  popular 
votes  than  Samuel  TUden.  None  of  us 
really  know  what  happened  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  was  a  lot 
easier  to  procure  the  necessary  electoral 
votes,  by  whatever  means  used,  than  It 
would  have  been  to  secure  those  250,000 
popular  votes. 

The  record  will  show  that  in  1888 
Cleveland  received  48.66  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  and  his  opponent  Harrison 
received  47.86  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

However,  on  all  three  occasions  the 
electoral  college  permitted  the  election 
of  the  man  who  had  fewer  popular  votes. 
If  the  Senator  has  other  evidence,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  for  the  Rcooro. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  1876  between  Samuel 
J.  Tllden,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the  Republican 
candidate,  that  the  facts  are  well  sum- 
marized on  page  53  of  appendix  A  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


to  the  Senate.  It  shows  that  in  order  to 
sustain  the  proposition  that  Tllden  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  one 
has  to  Indulge  In  the  presumption  that 
all  the  charges  made  by  the  supporters 
of  Tllden  with  respect  to  fraud  and 
chicanery  In  the  election  were  true.  That 
matter,  as  I  stated,  is  left  in  obscurity. 

With  respect  to  the  election  of  1824. 
the  facts  In  respect  to  It  are  set  forth  on 
pages  52  and  53  of  appendix  A  attached 
to  the  committee  report.  In  the  interest 
of  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  portion  of  appendix  A  beginning  with 
the  election  of  1824.  on  page  52,  and 
ending  with  the  discussion  of  that  point 
on  page  53  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 
Afpkndzx  a. — Has  a  Po^ttua  Vote  Wdtn^ 

EVKB   LOBT    THE   PftnXDXMC/7 

It  Is  frequently  aald  that  th«  elector&l  ool- 
lftg«  makae  It  poeMble  for  %  candidate  to  b« 
elected  who  receives  fewer  poptilax  Totea 
tbMXx  his  chief  opponent.  It  1a  alleged  that 
this  baa  happened  three  Umee:  in  1834,  tn 
1876,  aud  In  1888.  We  propoM  to  examtoff 
thla  charge  to  Bee  whether  it  is  worthy  of 
the  attention   it  baa  recelwd. 

While  It  is  theor«t4caUy  pcaalble  for  an 
electoral  vote  winner  to  be  a  popular  vot« 
loser.  It  Is  highly  unlUtely  that  tuch  an 
event  will  occur,  tt  Is  theoretteally  possible 
for  the  simple  reaaon  that  there  Is  not  a 
perfect  mathematical  proportion  between 
the  alxe  of  the  popular  vote  and  the  daa  of 
the  electoral  vote  That  disproportion  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  State  has  at  least  three 
electoral  vote*  regardless  of  slse — a  con- 
cession that  the  Fnmers  saw  a«  necessary 
to  shore  up  the  federal  system.  80  long  as 
we  bellew  It  wtae  or  useful  for  the  States 
as  SUtes  to  have  a  say  In  the  selection  of 
Presidents,  and  so  long  as  we  believe  that 
the  smaller  States  ought  properly  to  have 
a  minimum  representation.  It  will  r«maln 
theoretleaUy  poeslble  for  an  electoral  winner 
to  be  a  popular  loaer.  Whether  we  have  "wln- 
ner-take-all"  or  some  other  syvtem  of  award- 
ing electoral  votes,  so  long  as  the  concept  of 
electoral  votea  is  retained  with  a  minimum 
repnaentation  for  small  statea,  that  theore- 
tical poaalblllty  remains. 

The  decisive  poUcy  question  Is  whether 
the  risk  of  this  theoretical  poaslbUlty  Is 
worth  running.  And  the  most  Important 
factcr  In  determining  the  wortblneas  of  the 
risk  Is  the  likelihood  of  Its  occurrence.  On 
the  basts  of  past  election  results,  the  risk 
would  appear  to  b«  minimal.  Indeed.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  the  much-feared  result  has 
never  occurred. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  oonslder  the  three  elec- 
Uons.  which  It  Is  aUeged,  did  prtxluoe  the 
unwanted  result. 

(*»    TBS   XLICROR   OF    1114 

In  the  election  of  1824.  Qen.  Andrew  Jack- 
•on  obtained  a  plurality  of  both  the  popular 
and  the  electoral  vote  but,  falling  a  majority 
in  the  electoral  oount.  lost  to  John  Qulncy 
Adams  tn  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

The  experience  of  1834,  however,  la  hardly 
relevant  to  present-day  elections.  None  of  the 
machinery  we  now  poeseae  to  prevent  such 
an  onitcocne  existed  at  the  time;  Indeed,  the 
growth  of  the  party  system  and  the  birth 
of  national  conventions  can  both  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  experience  of  1834.  The  ah- 
sence  of  nomlnatlxxg  and  other  party  m.a- 
chlnery  in  1834  accounts  for  the  two  facts 
whldi  vitiate  the  eleotlon  of  1834  as  a  rele- 
vant example:  (l)  unafflUatad  a  multlpUdty 
of  candidates,  made  It  Impoaalble  for  any- 
one to  gamer  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote — a  fact  which,  Incidentally,  waa  con- 


ceded by  all  prior  to  the  election;  (3)  Toten 
were  not  oorganlzed  In  any  major  sort  of  way 
on  behalf  of  any  of  the  candidates,  with  the 
result  that  voter  turnout  was  minimal. 

While  accurate  figures  are  especially  dlfll- 
cult  to  obutn  for  early  l»th  century  elec- 
tions, most  authorities  are  agreed  that  some- 
thing like  350,000  votes  were  cast  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1834,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
roughly  11  million,  of  whom  roughly  3  to  4 
mllUon  were  white  adult  malea.  Of  the  smaU 
number  of  votes  which  were  cast,  Jackson 
obtained  a  total  of  roughly  160,000 — more 
than  any  other  candidate,  but  It  waa  not 
even  a  majority  of  those  voting.  Jackson's 
plurality  can  In  no  sense  be  termed  a  "vic- 
tory," nor  can  It  be  said  to  have  constituted 
a  "mandate." 

While  accurate  figures  are  especially  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  for  early  19tb  century  elec- 
tions, most  authorities  are  agreed  tliat  some- 
thing like  360.000  vote*  were  cast  in  the 
election  of  1634.  out  of  a  total  population  of 
roughly  11  million,  of  whom  raughly  3  to 
4  million  were  white  adult  malea.  Of  the 
small  number  of  votes  which  were  cast, 
Jackson  obtained  a  total  of  roughly  160,000 — 
more  than  any  other  candidate,  but  It 
waa  not  even  a  majority  of  those  voting. 
Jackson's  plurality  can  in  no  sense  be  termed 
a  "victory."  nor  can  It  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted a  "mandate." 

Further,  there  were  four  candidates  in 
that  election.  Of  the  34  States  In  the  union 
at  the  time,  the  four  candidates  appeared 
together  on  the  ballots  of  only  five  States; 
In  six  States,  only  three  were  on  the  ballot: 
and  In  seven  only  two.  Moreover,  six  Statea 
(including  New  York,  at  that  time  by  far 
the  most  populous  State)  had  no  popular 
elecUon  at  all,  the  electors  being  appointed 
by  the  State  legUlaturae. 

The  Presidency,  in  abort,  had  yet  to  be 
conceived  of  as  an  elective  office  In  the 
sense  that  we  now  understand  It.  Anyona 
who  ventures  to  claim  that  Jackson's  popu- 
lar  plurality  represented  the  "will  of  Uie 
people"  or  that  bu  defeat  tn  the  Hotue  was  a 
"frustration  of  the  popular  will"  under- 
stands neither  the  election  of  1834  nor  why 
Its  inconcluiriveneas  cannot  be  repeated  to- 
day. In  the  words  of  Prof.  Eugene  Roeeboom, 
"The  popular  will  bad  been  bo  dimly  re- 
vealed in  1634  that  the  House  could  not 
have  subverted  It. "  (A  HUtory  of  Fresidentiul 
El£Ction*.  1067,  p.  68) . 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  In  the  event 
someone  might  be  perusing  the  Recoko 
and  would  like  to  look  to  the  source  of 
the  statistics  Just  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  RacoHD  page  27,  the 
chapter  entitled  "Election  of  Minority 
President,"  on  over  to  the  top  part  of 
page  28  of  the  .study  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  entitled  "Electing  a  Presi- 
dent." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Election  or  Minobitt  PaxsmENTs 

The  electoral  college  method  of  electing  a 
President  has  governed  forty-five  presidential 
eleotlons  and  has  produced  fourteen  Preal- 
denta  who  did  not  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
popular  votes  cast  tn  the  election.  They  are: 
John  Qulncy  Adama  in  1834  >  (with  aOJM  per- 
cent of  the  popiilar  vote);  James  K.  Polk  in 
1844  (49JM  percent):  Zachary  Taylor  In  1848 
(47.36  percent):  James  C.  Buchanan  In  1866 
(45iS3  percent);  Abraham  Lincoln  In  IBOO 
(39.7B  percent)*:  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  In 
1876    (48.04  percent);   James  A.  Oarfleld  in 
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1  In  IBM  the  elector!  were  ohoaen  by  tbft 
leglelftture  In  elx  of  tbe  twenty-four  BtAtea. 

■  Lincoln's  nunc  did  not  ftppeftr  on  tbe  bal- 
lot In  ten  st*t«B. 


1880  (4838  pereent);  Orover  Cle»el»n<l  in 
1884  (48^  percent);  B«n]»mln  Rurlion  in 
1888  (47.ee  percent):  Orover  Oleretand  In 
ISSa  (48.04  percent) ;  Woodrow  Wltoon  In 
1D13  (41 J8  percent);  Woodrow  WUeon  In 
1B1»  (*BM  percent);  Hwry  8.  Trum»n  In 
1948  (49  61  percent);  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
In  1B80  (49  71  percent) . 

Of  tbe  fourteen  minority  Preeldente.  tbre« 
of  them  e»ch  recelred  fewer  popular  votee 
than  hlB  major  opponent. 

In  1124:  Andrew  JacUon  r«o«l»ed  43.13 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  87.93  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote;  John  Q.  Adams, 
30  64  percent  of  the  popular  and  39.18  per- 
cent of  the  electoral:  Henry  Clay.  1334  per- 
cent of  the  popular  and  14.18  p«rc»nt  of  the 
electoral:  and  William  H.  CJrawfonJ.  18.09  per- 
cent of  the  popular  and  16.71  percent  of  the 
electoral.  Bacauae  no  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  eeleotlon 
of  Preeldent  devolved  on  the  Houae  ot  Rep- 
r«entatlvea.  Adama  wa»  selected  PrMtdent, 
receiving  the  votee  of  thirteen  Btat«e  U3  seven 
Btates  for  Jackaon  and  four  for  Crawfortl.  It 
la  alletred  that  Adama  won  the  election  be- 
cause of  Clay's  support.' 

tn  int:  Democratic  prealdentlal  eandldaU 
Samuel  J.  Tllden  won  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  (60.99  percent) .  He  had  over  350.000 
popular  vot«s  more  than  the  Kepubllcan 
candidate.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Yet  TUden 
lost  the  election  by  one  electoral  vote  (188  to 
184),  after  certain  disputed  electoral  votee 
from  four  statea  had  been  detarmlned  (two 
days  before  Inauguration  Day)  adversely  to 
him  by  an  Electoral  Commlselon  created  by 
Congress. 

In  188$:  Orover  Cleveland  received  48.« 
percent  of  the  popular  vot«  and  43  percant 
of  the  electoral  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  Ben- 
jamin Hamson  obtained  a  popular  vote  of 
47.88  percent  and  an  electoral  majority  of 
68  percent.  Harrison  was  elected  President. 
Although  Cleveland  had  about  100,000  popu- 
lar votas  more  than  Harrison,  Harrleon  won 
pivotal  statea  by  small  margins.  A  switch  of 
a  few  thousand  votes  In  New  York  would 
have  swung  the  election  to  Cleveland. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
th»t  this  study  was  the  result  of  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  study  over  a  lO-month 
period.  At  the  outset  of  that  study  the 
panel  members  all  had  different  views 
about  electoral  refonn.  The  chairman 
was  Dean  Storey,  of  Texas.  Also  on  the 
panel  was  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Henry  Bellhon,  who  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  direct  election.  Also  on  that 
panel  were  Paul  Freund,  of  Massachu- 
setts; E.  Smyth  Gambrell.  of  Georgia:  Ed 
Oossett,  of  Texas:  -William  T.  Oossett,  of 
Mchlgan,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association:  William  J.  Jameson,  of 
Montana:  our  former  colleague  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York;  Otto 
Kemer,  then  Governor  of  Illinois;  James 
C  Klrby,  Jr.,  distinguished  attorney  from 
niinoU;  James  M  Nabrit,  Jr.,  of  this 
city;  Herman  Phleger,  of  California;  C. 
Herman  Prltchett,  of  California :  Walter 
P.  Reuther,  our  late,  beloved  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers:  and 
Whitney  North  Ses-mour,  of  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  will  let  the 
Record  show  the  facts,  and  he  wUl  let 
anyone  who  reads  the  Record  draw  his 
own  (M)ncluslon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WUl  the  Senator  Inform 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  who 
appointed  that  commission? 


■  aae  Roseboom,  A  History  of  Prasldentlal 
daoUona.  pp.  S4-88  (The  UaemUlaa  Com- 
pany I9W). 


Mr,  BATH.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr,  EBVn*.  Who  was  president  of  the 
Amertcan  Bar  Association  at  tbe  tUne? 

Mr.  BAYH.  At  that  time  Edward  W. 
Kuhn  or  Bill  Oossett. 

Mr.  EBVDJ.  Yes.  And  Mr.  Oossett  waa 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  he  was  not.  Dean 
Storey,  of  Texas,  was. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  was  a  member  of  tne 
commission. 

Mr.  BAYH.  So  was  Ed  Oossett  of 
Texas,  who  was  unalterably  capposed  to 
direct  election. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  appointing  power  has 
to  put  one  or  two  men  on  a  committee 
who  entertain  views  contrary  to  those  of 
the  appointing  power  so  as  to  make  It 
look  fair.  For  example,  there  used  to  be 
an  election  precinct  in  my  home  county 
where  the  Democratic  precinct  leader 
was  Capt.  Joe  Mills.  Joe  Mills  always 
made  returns  showing  that  one  Re- 
publican had  voted.  He  said  he  did  that 
to  show  the  election  was  fair. 

If  the  Senator  will  aUow  me  to  select 
the  Jurors.  I  will  always  win  the  case.  If 
he  allows  me  to  appoint  a  commission, 
I  can  always  tell  him  In  advance  what 
the  report  of  a  commission  Is  going  to  be. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  Intend  to  Im- 
pute devious  motives  to  those  who  se- 
lected this  commission.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  had  a 
lot  of  matters  on  his  mind  and  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  read  every  word  of  this 
report,  but  let  me  put  In  the  Ricors  the 
foreword  of  the  report  to  show  the  real 
background  of  this  matter. 

I  make  that  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoio. 
as  follows: 

Foaawoao 
Tha  Commlsalon  on  Kleotoral  College  Re- 
form was  formed  by  the  American  Bar  Aaao- 
claUon  at  tbe  midyear  session  of  the  Bouae 
of  Delegatas  in  February,  1968.  Edward  W. 
Kuhn,  then  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  reported  at  the  time  that  con- 
gressional and  executive  leaders  had  urged 
the  Association  to  eiamlne  tbe  subject  of 
electoral  refonn.  He  stated  that  this  waa  due 
la  some  measure  to  the  resulu  tha  American 
Bar  Asaoclatlon  had  achieved  In  promoting 
tha  propoeed  Twenty-fifth  Amendment  on 
Presidential  Itmblllty  and  the  Vlea-Pr*slden- 
tlal  Vacancy. 

In  selecting  the  membera  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  American  Bar  Asaoclatlon  en- 
deavored to  have  different  walks  of  Ufe,  pro- 
fessions, and  parta  of  the  United  States  rap- 
resented.  Thus,  governors.  Judges,  lawyara. 
oonsututlonal  law  authorities,  poutlcal  scl- 
eutlsta,  and  rapresentatlvefi  from  labor  and 
management  were  Invlled  to  be  members  of 
the  Commission.  Comprising  the  Commission 
are-  Henry  Bellmon.  the  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa: Paul  Freund,  Protesaor  of  (institu- 
tional Law,  Harvard  Law  School;  K.  Smythe 
Oambrell.  Oaorgla  attorney  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  (1965- 
1966);  Ed  Oossett,  Texas  attorney  and  lor- 
c\er  member  of  Congress  from  Texaa  (1939- 
1961):  WllUam  T.  Oossett.  Michigan  attor- 
ney former  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Foundation,  and  former  Oeneral  Counael  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Ojmpany;  William  J.  Jame- 
son, nnlted  States  DUtrlct  Court  Judge  for 
Uontana  and  former  President  of  tha  Ameri- 
can Bar  AasoclaUon    11963-1954);   Kannath 


B  Keating,  Aseoctota  Judge  of  tha  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  former  United  States  Bep- 
rasentatlve   (1957-1969),  and  United  Statas 
Senator  from  Hew  York   (19S9-198SI;   Otto 
E-  Karoar,  tha  Oovamor  of  lUtnols;  Jamas  C. 
Klrby.  Jr..  Profeaaor  of  Constitutional  Law. 
Northwestern   University    Law    School,    and 
former  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conaututlonal  Amendmenta  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee;  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr., 
Deputy  United  Statea  Bapteseotatlve  to  the 
Unltad    Nations   and    Prasldent   of   Howard 
University    (on   i««ve  of  absence) :    Herman 
Phleger,  Calilomla  attorney  and  former  tagal 
Advisor  to  the  United  States  I>cpartment  of 
swta  (1963-1967) ;  C.  Herman  Prltchett.  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  University  of  Chi- 
cago   on  leave  of  absence  at  the  University 
of  CalUomla  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  lormar 
Presldant  of  tha  American  Political  Sclenoa 
AModatlon;  Walter  P.  Reuther,  Prealdent  of 
tha  united  Automobile  Workers  Union  and 
Vlce-Prealdent  of  the  AFL-<nO;  aud  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  New  York  attorney  and  for- 
mer President  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion (1980-1981).  The  commission's  advisor, 
John  D.  Feerlck.  Is  a  New  York  attorney  who 
served   as   a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Asaoclatlon  Conference  on  Presidential  In- 
ability  and  BucoesMon  and  also   as  an   ad- 
visor to  tha  Special  Ameiloan  Bar  Aseocla- 
Oon    Committee    on    Prasldentlal    Inability 
and  the  Vice  Presidential  Vacancy.  The  Com- 
mission's   liaison    vflth    the    American    Bar 
Asaoclatlon  la  Edward  W.  Kuhn,  former  Preal- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Aaaodatlon  (198fr- 
19881. 

Upon  Its  craaUon.  the  Oommlaalon  was 
directed  to  seek  a  nonpartisan  formoU  tor 
electing  a  Praaldant  snd  a  Vlee-Preeldent 
of  the  United  Statea  In  scoordance  with  this 
direction,  the  Commission  had  Its  SUIT  un- 
dertake a  comprehcnalve  study  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system.  After  this  study  waa 
suppUed  to  the  Oommlaalon,  the  Cotnmla- 
slon  convened  In  Washington,  DC,  oo  May 
19  and  30.  1988. 

At  theaa  meetings  the  Commission  ex- 
plored all  of  tbe  pending  proposals  for  re- 
form of  tha  alactond  coUege  lyatem  of  elect- 
ing a  President  and  a  Vloe-Pr««ia«nt.  It 
then  decided  that  detailed  studlea  of  a  num- 
ber of  apecWc  qneatlona  were  naoaeaary.  Dur- 
mg  tbe  next  few  months  the  staff  collected 
and  complied  Information  and  data  regard- 
ing these  queaUous  It  studied  the  electoral 
syatems  of  other  countries,  solicited  the 
opinions  of  state  offlclals  regarding  various 
aspects  of  the  state  elecUon  laws,  and  con- 
sulted 'With  nximerouB  persona  and  organl- 
aUons  knowledgeable  In  the  area  of  elec- 
toral reform-  The  results  of  this  compre- 
hensive Inveatigstlon  were  embodied  In  re- 
porU  and  memoranda  which  were  sent  to 
the  Commission  between  June  and  October. 
1988. 

The  Oommlaslon  reconvened  in  Ohlcaeo, 
mioMa.  on  October  7,  1988.  At  that  meeting 
the  cocnmlttAon  dlecuasad  the  sujbject  of 
electoral  reform  In  oonrfdeimble  detail  and 
reached  a  oonsensfus  sc  to  what  It  oonaldered 
to  be  the  beet  method  of  electing  a  Prea- 
ldent and  a  Vlce-Prealdant.  Altturugh  there 
was  general  agreement  on  the  teconunenda- 
tlQDS,  It  should  be  underatood  that  not  every 
member  of  the  CcarmUsalan  tuhecnbee  to 
evw7  reoon»iendatlon  There  wa*.  however. 
nnanimoua  ,«TeecQeot  oo  the  need  for  sub- 
Btantlal  reform  In  the  praaent  ayatem. 

In  thte  report  the  Ooanmlaaton  aubmlta  ita 
reoommendatlona.  In  artriiann  to  aetung 
forth  and  aTplalnIng  tha  lecommiairtatloBa, 
the  report  IMtadea  »  brief  hi»to«T  0*  aiacvoral 
ot^lege  dei-alupsnenta  f»«n  1787  to  1968. 

Chatrtnan. 


Mr.  BATfH.  Let  me  also  aay  to  Uie  Sen- 
aitor  from  North  ClaraUna  tha*  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  was  present  at  that 
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first  meeUng  and  asked  the  Commifaion 
to  be  diligent  in  its  study.  After  the  first 
meeting  I  said  to  the  staff  man  who  was 
with  me.  "We  do  not  have  a  prayer  of 
that  Commission  ever  agreeing  on  any- 
thing."  On  that  Commission  were  the 
Oovemor  from  OUahoma,  now  our  dls- 
tlngxiisbed  colleague  from  that  State 
(Mr.  BXLI.HON),  who  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  direct  election.  Ed  Oossett, 
who  served  in  Congress  during  the  ten- 
ure of  the  service  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  it. 

So  to  contend  that  this  was  a  stacked 
panel  does  not  show  the  normal  degree 
of  attention  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  gives  to  a  subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps  I  will  accept  the 
theory  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
by  his  eloquence,  got  that  Commission 
started  down  the  wrong  pathway,  since 
he  appeared  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commis-sion. 

I  have  been  in  Washington  a  long  time. 
I  have  observed  the  actions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  a  long  time.  I  have 
observed  the  actions  of  Presidents  a  long 
time.  I  have  noticed  that  whenever  a 
committee  or  a  commission  or  a  board  is 
appointed  to  study  a  proposition,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  that  committee 
or  commission  or  board  who  are  selected 
have  a  philosophy  which  runs  in  the 
same  channel  as  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  exercise  the  appoUitlng  powers. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  16  years  ago.  I  have  never 
knon^  a  single  President  to  appoint  a 
commission  wtiieb  did  not  number 
amone  its  members  a  very  substantial 
majority  in  favor  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  President.  I  have  never  known  of  an 
absolutely  impartial  commission  or  com- 
mittee or  board  ever  set  up  to  study  any- 
thing with  a  view  to  deciding  anything 
otherwise  tlian  in  accordance  with  the 
predilections  of  its  memljers. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  not  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  the  floor,  but 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  say  that  to  dis- 
parage anybody,  but.  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late  Walter 
Reuther.  he  never  had  any  doubt  at  any 
time  on  any  subject  In  respect  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  Its  proper  solution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  hope  we  do  not  permit 
the  focal  point  of  the  debate  to  shift 
from  the  question  which  is  the  pending 
order  of  business  to  the  veracity  of  the 
panel.  The  record  will  clearly  show  that 
the  assessment  of  that  panel,  while  made 
In  all  good  faith  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  was  incor- 
rect. 

The  arguments  made  by  my  distln- 
giiished  friend  argue  about  this  appoint- 
ment of  various  panels,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  old  adage  about  whose  ox  is  being 
gored.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  Is  being 
gored  I  remember  standing  on  this  floor 
and  listening  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  argue  persuasively  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  two  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  He  pointed  out  that 
these  men  had  been  recommended  by  a 
panel  of  this  same  bar  association. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  inconsistent  to 
suggest  on  one  hand  that  a  panel  Is  all 


right  if  it  is  sustaining  an  individual's 
position,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  should 
not  really  be  considered  if  it  comes  to  a 
contrary  opinion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  I  laid  much 
stress  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Record  will  show  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in- 
cluded that  recommendation  in  his  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  While  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  differ  very  profoundly  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  agree  in  one  respect.  Each  of 
them  thinks  a  commission  acts  wisely 
when  that  commission  makes  recom- 
mendations In  accord  with  his  opinions. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  thinks 
a  commission  manifests  wisdom  when  it 
agrees  with  his  sound  views,  and  if  he 
were  to  appoint  a  commission  to  make  a 
study,  be  would  appoint  on  that  com- 
mission members  possessing  that  char- 
acter of  intelligence. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  may  be  some  wis- 
dom in  what  the  Senator  has  suggested. 

1  think  perhaps  we  ought  to  throw  a 
couple  of  other  items  into  the  discussion 
here.  Then  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  some  of 
the  10  speakers  alluded  to  the  other  day 
that  have  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
seems  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  at  least  in  the  Graver 
Cleveland-Benjamin  Harrison  contro- 
versy. Harrison  had  fewer  votes  than 
Cleveland,  but  yet  was  the  one  who  got 
the  brass  ring  and  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  what  has 
happened  in  this  last  century.  There  are 
other  occasions  on  which  tragedies  have 
been  narrowly  averted.  We  had  better 
take  cognizance  of  these.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  cold  fact  of  life  that  If 
there  had  been  a  change  of  fewer  than 
42.000  votes  In  the  right  three  States  in 
1968.  we  would  not  have  elected  anyone 
President  on  election  day.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  present  resident  of  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  had  about  500.000 
more  votes  than  his  opponent. 

If  we  go  back  to  1948.  which  I  think 
is  still  fresh  in  memory  of  most  of  us  in 
this  body,  we  find  there  was  an  example 
where  the  Incumbent  President,  despite 
expert  predictions  to  the  contrary,  won 
a  large  landslide  victory.  President  Tru- 
man had  more  than  a  2  million  vote 
plurality  over  his  opponent.  Governor 
Dewey  of  New  York;  yet  the  record  will 
also  show  that  if  there  had  been  a  change 
of  approximately  30.000  votes  in  the  right 
States  in  that  election.  Governor  Oewey 
would  have  been  elected. 

The  election  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  House  of  Representatives:  it  would 
not  have  created  the  power  broker  situa- 
tion that  almost  bappend  in  1968.  At 
least  under  that  situation  the  man  who 
got  the  most  votes  could  still  win  But 
if  there  had  been  that  change  in  1948, 
Governor  Dewey  would  have  been  elected. 
although  President  Truman  still  had  a 

2  mllUon  vote  plurality.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  man  elected  under  such  circum- 


stances can  possibly  be  an  effective  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  like  to  observe  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  the  sun 
rose  in  the  west,  it  would  not  rise  in  the 
east. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  joint  resolu- 
Uon. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana, 
after  recovering  from  the  shock  of  that 
profound  observation,  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  record  will  further  show 
that  there  have  been  seven  occasions 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  where  a 
change  of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  would  have  sent  to  the  White 
Rouse  a  man  who  had  fewer  votes  thsin 
the  man  he  was  running  against. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  listened  to  the  elo- 
quent, if  not  to  me  persuasive,  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  country  is  interested 
to  hear  what  he  and  others  have  to  say. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  de- 
bate. Let  us  not  be  found  wanting  later 
this  week  or  next  week  or  the  week  after 
that,  by  some  people  who  have  the  hon- 
esty to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  VS. 
Senate  and  say,  "We  still  have  10  speak- 
ers." If  they  have  10  speakers,  let  us 
hear  them.  Let  the  country  hear  this  per- 
suasive argument,  and  let  the  Senate 
vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
observation  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana  reminds  me  of  a  story 
which  happened  m  court  on  one  occa- 
sion. There  had  been  some  disagreement 
between  a  husband  and  wife,  and  it  had 
wound  up  in  litigation.  The  wife  took 
the  stand  and  testified  that  her  husband 
had  not  spoken  to  her  for  5  years. 

This  testimony  moved  the  judge  to  in- 
dignation. He  demanded  of  the  husband: 

How  do  you  explain  such  outr^eous  con- 
duct toward  your  wife  as  that? 

He  said: 

Welt.  Your  Honor.  I  hated  to  Inietrupt  th* 
lady. 

I  lULve  been  reluctant  to  Interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  take  the  floor  In 
debate. 

This  amendment — that  is,  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1— is  generally  referred  to  In  the 
press  as  the  Bayh  amendment.  In  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  concerning  the 
apprehension  created  in  his  mind  by 
George  Wallace  in  1968. 1  think  we  ought 
to  change  the  name  of  the  amendment 
to  the  George  Wallace  amendment. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  story  about 
the  so-called  Wise  Men  of  Gotham.  The 
author  of  the  story  says  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, while  Journeying  he  met  the  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham,  and  each  one  of  them 
was  carrying  the  detached  front  door  to 
his  house  on  his  back. 

He  was  impelled  by  curiosity  to  put 
this  question  to  them; 

Why  are  you  carrying  the  front  doore  ol 
your  boUMs  on  your  backs? 
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The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  responded. 
In  unison; 

It  became  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  long 
journey,  and  we  got  to  thinking  that  some 
burglars  might  knock  down  the  front  doors 
of  our  houses  and  steal  our  possessions  dur- 
ing our  absence.  Bo.  we  decided  to  keep  the 
burglars  from  knocking  down  the  from  doors 
of  our  houses  during  our  absence  by  bring- 
ing our  front  doors  with  us. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  emulates 
their  example.  It  opens  our  constitu- 
tional house  to  fraud,  delay,  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  bemoans 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  several  close 
elections  in  this  country,  and  so  he  pro- 
poses a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  promote  these  three  things.  I  have 
a  speech  on  this  subject,  but  I  shall  not 
deliver  it  right  now. 

Three  irreslstable  temptations  would 
arise  out  of  the  proposal  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  The  first  of  those 
is  fraud,  the  second  is  delay,  and  the 
third  Is  confusion.  That  is  the  title  of 
the  speech  I  have  prepared  for  delivery: 
"Fraud.  Delay,  and  Confusion — The 
Three  Irreslstable  Temptations  of  Di- 
rect Election. ' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, of  course,  is  a  relatively  Junior  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  compared  to  his  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Carolina:  and  although  he  might 
not  always  agree  with  his  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  he  usually  Is  able  to  un- 
derstand the  reasoning  behind  his  usu- 
ally good  judgment 

But  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  at  this 
hour  is  history,  at  this  hour  in  the  ses- 
sion, at  this  hour  In  the  debate  on  this 
issue,  would  like  for  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  explata  the  profound 
wisdom  and  reasoning  behind  his  re- 
hictance  to  go  ahead  and  make  that 
speech — which  I  am  sure  will  be  an  elo- 
quent presentation  of  the  opposition. 
The  Senator  frran  Indiana  would  like  to 
hear  it;  and  I  think  the  country  would 
like  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  If  we  are  going 
to  debate  this  issue,  let  us  debate  it.  If 
that  Is  why  we  arc  really  here,  to  tBs- 
cuss  the  Issue,  let  us  debate  it.  If  we  are 
trying  to  be  dilatory — which  is  certainly 
out  of  character  lor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina — if  we  are 
trying  to  throw  a  roadblock  In  the  way  of 
due  process,  and  deny  the  representatives 
of  the  people  the  right  to  vote,  if  we  are 
going  to  run  and  hide,  seek  cover  in- 
stead of  being  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  something,  then  I  think 
that  certainly  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  should  prevent  that  possible  in- 
terpreutlon  from  being  attributed  to 
hJs  refusal  to  make  the  speech  which  he 
had  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  readily  observe  that  like  the  hus- 
band. I  have  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  to  get  in  a  word,  and  he  Is 
not  easily  hiterruptible  for  very  long.  I 
say  that  in  all  kindness. 

But  I  am  in  favor  of  the  people  con- 
trolling the  election  of  the  President. 


That  is  the  reason  why  I  oppose  Soiate 
Joint  Resolution  I.  These  elections 
tempt  men  to  commit  fraud.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  I  proposes  to  convert 
184,000  separate  precincts  in  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Into  one 
great  big  precinct  where  an  election  may 
be  decided  by  as  close  a  vote  as  one 
majority  out  of  60  million  or  more 
Americans. 

As  I  have  said  Iwfore,  lor  some  strange 
reason,  men  who  would  not  steal  a  penny 
from  anybody  will  steal  their  votes:  and 
the  direct  election  encourages  men  to 
steal  votes  in  every  one  of  184,000  sepa- 
rate precincts. 

Then,  after  the  polls  are  closed  and 
the  votes  are  counted,  there  wUl  be  a 
period  of  interminable  delay.  There  will 
be  charges  and  counter  charges  of  fraud 
and  corruption  in  virtually  all  the  pre- 
cincts throughout  this  Nation.  We  will 
have  delay,  not  the  little  delay  such  as 
the  time  in  which  Senators  say  a  matter 
of  this  consequence  ought  to  be  debated 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  objects.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
makes  a  similar  request  relative  to 
amendment  No.  884. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  again  objects^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
regrets  having  to  put  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  through  this  strain. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  no  strain  on  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  On  reflection.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  not  suf- 
fering too  much  pain. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like 
to  propose  another  unanimous-consent 
request,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 


adequately  in  the  Senate,  but  a  delay  of     distinguished  chairman  of  the  Cotnmtt- 

many  months,  while  efforts  are  made  to 

determine    the   question    of:    Who   was 

elected  President  and  which  charges  of 

fraud  or  which  charges  of  miscounting  of 

votes     are     correct     and     which     are 

incorrect? 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  brings  the 
temptation  to  commit  fraud,  and  pro- 
vokes the  charges  and  countercharges 
wMch  cause  delay.  Hence,  it  produces  a 
certainty  of  confusion.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  which  makes  no  provision 
as  to  how  the  charges  and  countereharges 
are  going  to  be  determined,  will  bring 
Indescribable  confusion  into  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  meantime.  I  think  It 
is  Important  for  us  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  Our  distinguished 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  all  of  us.  have  many 
responsibilities;  and  they  have  been  dili- 
gently pursuing  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  this  time,  the  final  disposition  of 
this  important  matter  stands  in  the  way 
of  final  consummation  of  Senate  busi- 


So  that  we  can  move  quickly,  and  to 
let  the  Recobb  show  what  is  happening, 
I  would  like  to  propose  a  series  of  unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  vote  on  the  Tydings-Griain  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  amendment  No. 
711.  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object  to 
that  unanimous-cotisent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  the  Seiuttor 
from  North  Carolina  objected? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
Is  stirprtsed. 

Mr.  EBVIN.  I  hate  to  surprise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  It  Is  witl.  great  regret 
that  I  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  persuaded  to  pursue 
the  other  amendments  and  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  the  opportu- 
nity to  change  his  mind  in  the  process. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  makes  a 
similar  request  with  respect  to  amend- 
ment No.  878. 


tee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland),  amendment 
No.  885.  and  vote  tomorrow  at  1  o'clock, 
with  final  consideration  of  the  matter  2 
days  hence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object  to  that. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  object  to  that,  be- 
cause we  have  a  pending  amendment 
now,  and  the  sponsors  of  that  amend- 
ment are  not  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  suggest  unanimous  consent  that 
we  move  to  amendment  No.  887,  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  and  that  we  vote 
on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICEK.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
asks  uimnlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consider  amendment  No.  897. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  898. 

Mr.  ERVDJ.Iobject. 
Mr.  BAYH.  To  save  the  Senate  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  further  stress  and 
strain,  let  me  propose  a  cafeteria  unaiu- 
mous  consent  request:  and  If  any  items 
on  the  menu  should  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  per- 
haps he  would  suggest  that  he  would  not 
object  to  those. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  Senate  move  to  the 
consideration  of  amendments  899.  900. 
901,  905.  912,  and  913,  and  then  consider 
the  final  passage. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object.  I  do  so  with 
great  reluctance,  because  I  dislike  to  be 
so  objectionable  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Caroltaa  knows  that  It  Is  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  be  objectionable  to  bis 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  But 
whether  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
entire  Senate,  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  hindering  In  Its  con- 
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BldeniUoD  of  theae  me&surei, 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Ptealdent,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation.  This  Is  the  second  time  the 
Senator  trom  TnillBna  has  gone  through 
thU  effort,  and  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  certain  Members  are  not  really  In- 
tent on  debating  the  issue  before  us,  but 
ar«  denying  us  any  opportunity  to  move 
through  the  legislative  process,  with  final 
consummation  of  some  type  of  electoral 
reform.  The  irony  of  the  last  request,  as 
in  the  previous  request,  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  objected  to  the 
consideration  of  four  of  his  own  amend- 
ments. So  what  we  are  saying,  really,  as 
a  body,  right  now.  as  we  proceed  along 
at  a  turtle's  pace,  is  that  we  ate  not 


reference  to  a  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  said  all  the 
way  through  that,  so  far  as  I  was  per- 
sonally concerned.  If  we  could  get  to  a 
vote  directly  on  that  one  Isaue.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  vote.  I  of  course  do  not  wish 
to  bind  any  other  Senator  of  my  party. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  long  as 
a  quorum  is  p.'-esent,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  many  Senators  are  absent 
beyond  the  point  of  the  quorum  As  long 
as  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  present  and  voting  vote  for  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  that  resolution  Is 
adopted  by  such  vote. 

Mr.   IX>MINICK.   I  understand   that 


have  to  report  one  particular  proposal 
out  of  committee.  After  considering  this 
matter  as  the  pending  order  of  business 
from  September  to  February,  then  not 
voting  on  it  until  the  last  part  of  April. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
out  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  11-6.  It 
was  not  until  the  minority  report  was 
published,  after  11  weeks,  that  this 
measure  came  before  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  procedure  in  the  Senate, 
no  precedent  at  all,  that  suggests  any 
Member  of  this  body  should  not  have  the 
right  to  propose  amendments.  I  am  satis- 
fied with  it  as  it  is.  and  will  be  willing 
to  accept  amendments  if  a  majority  of 
this  body  feels  that  it  would  Improve 
the  measure.  But  that  Is  the  way  we  do 


gol^g  to  c'oLi^f'aw-  ^  of  electoral  very  well,  but  as  the  Senator  from  West  business  here  In  IJie  Senate^  Is  theSeM- 

?efonn  at  all.  If  Senators  do  not  like  the  Virginia  knows,  on  a  vote  of  this  magui-  tor  from  Colorado  suggestmg  that  we 

Dian  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  then  tude,  of  such  tremendous  Importance  to  should  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  for 

let  us  vote  it  down  or  at  least  see  if  there  the  whole  iovemmental  structure,  we  do  this  one  particular  proposal? 

■  not  spring  off  the  cuff,  so  to  speak  such 


Is  enough  support  in  the  Senate  to  sub- 
stitute other  plans.  Let  us  not  stare  elec- 
tion day  1972  in  the  face  with  the  possi- 
bility that  this  whole  thing  could  back- 
fire and  we  could  have  a  constitutional 
crisis  and  the  Government  could  come 
tumbling  down  around  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Senators  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  having  spoken,  and  seeing  no 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  on 
Senate  Joint   Resolution   No.   1,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  that  for  Just  a  minute,  I  should 
like  to  inject  3  or  4  minutes  of  discus- 
sion here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 
I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  on  a  numl)er  of  occasions,  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  voting,  even 
today,  if  we  could  get  enough  Senators 
here  to  do  It.  on  the  basic  direct  vote 
amendment  which  was  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  out  of  the  com- 
mittee I  say  that  because  I  am  totally 
convinced  that  he  could  not  master  a 
two-thirds  vote  In  favor  of  that  particu- 
lar amendment.  I  say  that,  in  turn,  be- 
cause he  has  outlined  the  two  proposals 
which  he  thinks  are  most  pressing: 
namely,  first,  he  vfants  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  faithless  elector.  That  is  easy 
to  do  with  a  minor  amendment,  with- 
out throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water.  We  do  not  have  to  eliminate  the 
whole  electoral  system  Just  to  prevent  an 
elector  trom  voting  against  the  wishes  of 
his  State. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  talked  about  Is  that  we  might 
possibly  get  a  President  who  does  not 
have  a  plurality  of  the  vote.  Wdil.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  lust  as  likely  to  occur- 
even  more  likely — under  the  direct  vote 
system  than  under  the  electoral  system 
we  have  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
yleid? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  When  the 
^.HTHpri«>i»H  Senator  spoke  a  moment 
s«o  about  his  being  vrtlling  to  reach  a 
vote.  tefeiTinc  to  a  number  of  Senators 
who  an  abaeDt,  did  the  Senator  have 


things  without  warning  Sen?  tors  ahead 
of  time.  That  Is  the  point  I  was  making, 
so  far  as  Senators  being  absent  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  consci- 
entious desire  of  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  to  bring  this  to  a  vote,  but  I  am 
sure  he  has  recognised  that  on  two  occa- 
sions the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  not 
been  perTnltted  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  like  to  see  done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  in  a  difOcult  position,  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  on  this.  We  are 
in  this  position  for  the  following  reasons : 
We  come  out  with  a  proposition  which 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to  get  a 
vote  on.  Since  that  has  been  done,  tiiere 
have  been  IS  to  18  amendments  filed, 
each  one  of  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposal, 
each  one  of  which  will  have  extensive  de- 
bate on  it,  and  each  one  of  which  has 
been  offered  in  good  faith.  I  am  sure, 
with  everyone  trying  to  reach  the  prob- 
lem the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
talking  about. 

By  the  time  we  get  through  argtilng 
the  amendments,  we  vrtll  not  get  to  a 
vote  on  the  original  propoeltlon.  We  will 
be  here  until  the  snow  flies  before  we  get 
anywhere,  which  la  why  I  think  the  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do  at  this  moment  is 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee  and 
start  all  over  again  next  year.  We  will 
have  plenty  of  time.  then,  to  see  if  we  can 
get  something  done,  wiiich  will  do  some- 
thine  about  the  so-called  faltlilais  elec- 
tor, and  which  will  do  something  about 
the  tmit  rule  proposition.  On  both  of 
those  I  happen  to  agree  that  we  need 
changes.  I  do  not  think,  as  I  said  before, 
that  we  need  to  change  or  to  throw  out 
the  whole  electoral  system  Just  to  arrive 
at  two  relatively  minor  problems  which 
could  be  solved  in  another  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  differing 
views  of  my  good  friend  from  Colorado, 
but  I  suggest  that  the  parllamenUry 
procedure,  which  has  been  accurately 
described  by  him,  is  not  unique.  It  is  not 
only  the  normal  but  it  is  an  example  of 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  Senate.  We 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  The  Ceiaator  from 
Indiana  knows  that  I  am  not  doing  that. 
That  Is  a  very  nice  debating  point  he 
brings  up. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  what  Is  happening. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  simply  stating 
what  the  facta  are.  There  are  17  or  18 
amendments  to  the  bill,  each  one  of 
enormous  importance,  some  of  which 
were  not  presented  in  committee. 

For  example,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BsooKX)  the  other  day,  was  not  pre- 
sented In  committee.  My  guess  Is  that  It 
has  not  had  any  extensive  study  to  see 
exactly  how  it  would  work.  There  are 
a  good  many  of  these  which  have  not 
Ijeen  brought  before  the  committee  and 
which  need  extensive  debate.  My  point  Is, 
If  we  are  going  to  do  something  on  this, 
we  should  do  a  much  better  Job  and  do  It 
next  year  rather  than  this  year. 

We  can  do  It  with  far  less  trouble  on 
other  amendments  than  the  one  brought 
up  oci  direct  election  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  knows,  as  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  opponents  of  direct 
election,  this  does  not  solve  the  basic 
problem  of  whether  we  can  elect  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  have  less  than  a  majority 
of  a  state  or  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
vote.  This  will  also,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, accelerate  the  development  of  politi- 
cal machines  In  the  large  cities.  It  could 
also  have  the  effect  of  frustrating  the 
two-party  system  which  we  iiave  had  for 
so  long  in  this  country.  Thus,  I  believe 
this  Is  a  disastrous  type  of  amendment. 
I  said  so  before.  I  still  think  so.  But  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  debate  It  at 
length  next  year. 

What  have  we  had  now,  8  or  9 
days  of  debate  on  this  so  far.  whereas 
we  bad  39  days  of  debate,  I  believe  It 
was.  on  the  military  procurement  bill 
with  every  conceivable  type  of  amend- 
ment dedicated  to  trying  to  change  the 
system  which  has  been  suggested  for 
procurement  authorizations  and  which 
had  been  brought  out  by  the  committee. 
I  think  this  Is  even  more  Important  for 
the  whole  structure  of  the  country  than 
that  was. 

So  I  do  not  think,  by  cutting  off  debate 
after  8  or  9  days,  that  we  are  really  do- 
ing anything  in  h^lng  to  try  tn  stream- 
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line  the  governmental  system  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  bu  fin- 
ished? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Omvxi).  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  reiterate  that  I  am  well  aware 
of  all  the  amendments.  There  Is  noth- 
ing unique  about  that.  I  have  been  on 
the  floor  when  we  have  debated  as  many 
as  30.  40.  or  SO  amendments  to  a  given 
bill  and  a  big  majority  of  them  have 
never  been  discussed  in  committee.  I 
dare  say  there  Is  not  a  single  Member 
of  the  Senate,  at  one  time  or  another, 
who  has  not  proposed  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  that  was  not  discussed  in  com- 
mittee. To  suggest  this  as  a  reason  to 
change  Senate  procedure  strikes  on  less 
receptive  ears,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
we  change  Senate  procedure.  I  suggest 
that  it  could  not  be  heard.  I  said  it  had 
to  be  debated  at  length. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  some  who  share  his 
concern.  wUl  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  debate  It.  They  were  not  here  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last.  Let  us  debate 
this  Issue  if  we  are  going  to  debate  It. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  on  the  floor 
last  Friday  and  last  Thursday  and  en- 
gaged in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Buookx)  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
RxcoxD  will  show  that  that  was  about 
the  extent  of  the  debate  of  even  those 
who  are  concerned.  I  think  the  Senator 
from    Delaware    (Mr.    Wniiuss)     had 


resolution  voted  on.  he  should  object 
for  a  tew  days  to  the  laying  aside  of  the 
pending  business  and  object  to  all  com- 
mittee meetings  during  sessions  of  the 
Senate.  This  has  not  been  a  filibuster.  It 
has  been  a  farce  as  far  as  trying  to  get 
a  vote  Is  concerned.  Onder  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  if  there  are  no  speakers  we 
vote  and  not  take  a  recess  and  have  the 
Senate  wait  for  a  speaker.  Debate  on  this 
resolution  began  September  8.  but  since 
that  time  It  has  consistently  been  laid 
aside  for  other  Senate  business  and  on 
occasions  the  Senate  has  even  recessed 
during  the  day  for  lack  of  a  speaker. 

If  I  were  managing  this  bill,  I  would 
object  to  all  committee  meetings  and  to 
the  laying  aside  of  the  pending  business 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  vote  on  the 
resolution.  We  would  push  for  a  show- 
down. Then  if  we  could  not  get  to  a  vote 
after  extended  debate  I  think  there 
would  be  more  votes  for  cloture.  At  least 
I  would  vote  for  cloture  if  there  were  evi- 
dence of  a  real  filibuster,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  cloture  until  a 
strong  effort  has  been  made  to  force  the 
matter  to  a  vote. 

Any  one  Senator  can  block  committee 
meetings  and  can  block  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  lay  aside  the  pending 
business,  letting  the  Senate  go  Into  night 
sessions.  This  has  not  l)een  done.  We 
should  hold  the  Senate  In  session.  If  we 
cannot  get  the  matter  to  a  vote  then 
other  steps  can  be  taken,  such  as  cloture. 
Certainly  the  Senate  ought  to  debate 
the  matter  and  get  It  to  a  vote.  But  as 
the  record  stands,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day we  considered  other  business.  I  do 
not  object  to  that  if  that  Is  the  plan.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  matter  come  to  a 
vote;  and  I  repeat  that  if  a  determined 
effort  to  get  It  to  a  vote  falls  I  will  vote 
for  cloture,  but  I  will  not  vote  tor  cloture 
unless  a  realistic  effort  has  been  made 


persuade  some  of  our  colleagues  to  be 
more  cooperative  and  let  this  matter 
come  to  a  vote. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  have 
made  a  case,  and  have  made  It  rather 
extensively  and  in  detail,  and  a  signifi- 
cant majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  has  suggested  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  resolve  what  obligation  he 
has  to  force  the  opponents  to  speak 
when  they  apparently  do  not  want  to 
speak,  when  they  apparently  do  not  want 
to  take  the  time  to  express  opposition. 
They  want  to  find  some  other  means 
actually  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
tills  measure. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Co\- 
orado.  has  suggested  that  if  we  de- 
bate all  these  measures,  the  snow  may 
fiy.  Let  me  say,  as  kindly  and  as  benefi- 
cently as  I  know  how.  that  if  we  discuss 
this  matter  any  further,  the  snow  will 
fly  before  we  consider  some  of  the  other 
issues. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Senate 
now  for  almost  2  years.  It  has  Xxtsa  on 
the  calendar  since  before  Labor  Day. 

The  consideration  of  this  matter  has 
been  fraught  with  the  most  dilatory  of 
tactics.  Perhaps  I  am  being  a  little  cruel 
in  expressing  this  attitude  concerning 
the  tactics  of  some  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues.  But  the  record  will  show  that 
this  matter  became  the  pending  business 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  Septem- 
ber. One  member  of  that  committee  even 
refused  to  let  the  committee  discuss  it 
until  February. 

Then,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  did 
something  about  which  he  was  not  too 
proud;  he  suggested  that  we  would  have 
to  fight  fire  »1ih  fire  and  that  if  we 
were  not  going  to  vote  on  the  matter, 
we  were  not  going  to  vote  on  Supreme 
Ojurt  nominations.  After  24  hours  of 


L°ke''pri^'tr^elSJe''o?Te'SSuJS    i^get  It  to  a  vote  under  our  normal  pro-     fighting   fire    with    fire,    they   changed 
ZuonUie  other  day  when  he  suggerted     cedure  th-<r  «t«t,„<,  .nH  wo  reached  an  a^ee- 


that  we  really  were  not  getting  dovm  to 
the  business  of  debating  the  pending 
business.  I  think  that  the  Senator  is 
probably  right. 

We  have  heard  that  we  had  12  speeches. 
Let  us  hear  from  the  other  nine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, vrill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said 
lost  week;  namely,  that  this  matter 
should  be  debated  and  voted  upon.  I 
think  that  the  Senate  should  face  up  to 
the  question  before  we  adjourn. 

What  disturbs  me,  for  example.  Is  that 
this  resolution  has  not  been  debated. 
The  matter  was  not  debated  last  week 
when  the  resolution  was  laid  aside  and 
we  went  on  to  other  business  5  minutes 
after  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion. 

Onder  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  rule 
of  germaneness  applies,  and  Senators 
would  not  have  been  able  to  debate 
this  resolution  while  other  business  was 
pending  during  the  3-hour  period. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  rule 
of  germaneness  applies  to  the  second  3 
hours  of  the  day  during  the  second  half 
o(  the  session  I  am  not  too  sure. 

My  suggestion  was  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Ifalt^T'*  really  wants  to  get  this 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  advice  and  counsd  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

For  the  past  8  years  the  Senator 
trom  Indiana  has  tried  to  cooperate  with 
his  colleagues  and  tried  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Indeed,  he  has  tried  to 
utilize  llie  parliamentary  rights  of  any 
Meml)er  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  realizes  that 
aU  other  Senators  have  personal  or  legis- 
lative business  that  they  feel  is  Important 
and  needs  to  be  tended  to. 

It  is  possible  for  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  object  and  to  do  so  completely 
imcontested.  It  has  been  done  many 
times. 

Let  the  Senator  from  Indiana  st«gest 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  he 
would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  sit  down 
and  privately  discuss  his  suggested 
strategy  with  him.  Since  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  the 
other  day.  I  have  been  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  that  suggestion. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  was  on  the 
floor  when  no  objection  was  made  the 
other  day — and  has  been  on  previous  oc- 
casions— to  laying  aside  temporarily  the 
pending  business.  I  felt  that  perhiUM  by 
permitting  some  other  business  to  flow 
through  the  Senate,  we  could  ultimately 


their  attitude  and  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  vote. 

I  suggest  that  tor  any  Senator  to  sug- 
gest to  the  rest  of  the  Senate  that  this 
matter  has  not  had  the  opportunity  for 
adequate  consideration  Is  not  accurate. 

I  do  not  want,  as  one  Meml>er  of  the 
Senate,  to  exercise  my  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives as  a  Senator  to  the  detriment 
of  others.  But  I  think  there  are  times 
when  we  have  the  obligation  to  see  that 
Issues  of  critical  national  importance  to 
this  country  are  pot  to  a  vote  even  If 
that  inconveniences  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

When  the  Senator  trom  Indiana  has 
exhausted  all  other  avenues  and  realizes 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative,  he  Is 
vrilllng  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  However. 
I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  this  wUl  not  be 
necessary.  Although  I  know  those  rights 
are  there,  I  am  frankly  not  persuaded 
that  the  use  of  those  rights  Is  always  In 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

Particularly,  let  me  suggest  that  one 
of  the  strengths  of  the  U£.  Senate  Is 
the  free  nature  of  the  d^ate,  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  a  6-mlnute  rule,  a 
3-minute  rule,  or  a  1-mlnute  rule  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  History  Is  replete  wtth  oc- 
casions when,  because  of  extended  debate 
on  an  111-ooncelved  or  llttle-conitdered 
bUl.  the  Senate  was  able  to  rally  explore 
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the  measure  and  to  change  the  minds  of 
the  country.  The  Senate  was  able  to  keep 
certain  things  from  happening  or  to  en- 
able certain  tlungs  to  happen  which  were 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

This  matter  has  been  considered  at 
some  length.  It  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  House  of  Represenutives  by  a  vote 
of  339  to  70.  It  has  the  strong  support  of 
the  people  across  this  country.  The  test 
required  to  pass  It  Is  significantly  higher 
than  the  test  for  normal  legislation. 

So.  the  suggestion  that  we  are  about 
to  rush  something  through  and  make  it 
part  of  the  statute  books  Is  again  not 
accurate. 

We  need  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  We  need  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  this  can  be  enacted.  It  does 
not  go  on  the  law  books  until  enough 
time  has  passed  for  three-fourths  of  our 
State  legislatures  to  ratify  it. 

During  this  time  anyone  who  feels 
there  u  something  dangerous  or  sus- 
picious, undemocratic  or  un-American 
has  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  country- 
side and  put  this  question  to  the  people 
of  America.  That  Is  what  we  want  to  do 
here.  I  put  this  question  to  the  Senate: 
"II  you  do  not  Uke  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  vote  it  down,  but 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  vote 
and  be  counted  on  it." 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  It 
Is  very  easy  to  interchange  words  in  this 
electoral  college  discussion.  The  Seiutor 
from  Colorado  Is  not  in  the  Chamber 
now  but  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  not 
expressed  deep  concern  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  President  who  does  not  have 
a  majority  Although  I  must  say  I  did 
everything  I  could,  in  my  meager  way.  to 
keep  the  present  Incumbent  from  becom- 
ing President.  I  am  not  worried  because 
he  failed  to  gamer  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ular votes.  He  is  In  oCBce  and  he  has  the 
credentials  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  Is  President  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  he  did  not  get  a  majority  vote. 
It  concerns  me  that  there  have  been 
three  occasions  when  we  sent  to  the 
White  House  a  man  who  had  fewer  votes 
than  the  man  against  whom  he  was  run- 
ning. The  same  thing  would  have  hap- 
pened again  in  1948  was  a  time  U  there 
had  been  a  change  in  a  handful  of  votes. 
It  is  this  shortcoming  of  the  present  sys- 
tem which  concerns  me.  and  not  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  have  a  majority  vote. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  i«ally 
concerned  about  the  need  for  a  majority 
vote  perhaps  he  should  propoee  a  con- 
stllutlonal  amendment  to  accomplish 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  but 
let  us  not  argue  the  point  tmless  we  are 
willing  to  stand  behind  our  beliefs. 

Awhile  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  pointed  out  that  the 
direct  election  proix>sal  would  permit  the 
election  of  a  President  who  had  a  plural- 
ity of  only  one  vote  out  of  60  million 
votes  cast.  Very  well.  I  would  not  look 
with  relish  on  such  an  occurrence,  but  I 
would  much  prefer  a  man  sitting  in  the 
White  House  who  had  one  more  vote  than 
his  opponent  than  one  who  had  3  million 
votes  leas.  If  we  are  going  to  have  close 
elections,  let  the  winoer  be  the  man  who 
wins  the  popular  vote. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  also 
expressed  concern  about  vote  fraud.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  about  this  to  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  report  answers  this  important  ques- 
tion quite  persuasively.  That  section  of 
the  report  shows  there  Is  a  considerably 
greater  Incentive  under  the  present  sys- 
tem to  become  Involved  in  vote  fraud 
than  there  would  be  under  the  direct 
popular  vote  system. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  al- 
leged that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  does 
not  specify  who  Is  going  to  count  the 
votes  or  govern  the  election.  I  suggest 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  read  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  wiU  And  that  prac- 
tically the  same  language  is  used  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  as  is  presently  In- 
corporated in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  in  support  of  this  measure:  I 
want  It  put  to  a  vote.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  not  In  the  Chamber  a 
moment  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  made  13  separate  unanimous- 
consent  requests  in  which  he  asked  the 
Senate  to  consider  not  his  protiosal  but 
13  other  proposals  by  Members  of  this 
body.  Four  of  those  proposals  are  pro- 
posals by  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  The  Sen- 
ators from  North  Carolina  even  objected 
to  consideration  of  his  own  amendment. 
As  a  result  we  see  the  Senate  refusing  to 
vote  on  any  proposal  whatever,  with  not 
one  lota  of  willingness  to  stand  up  and  be 
cotmted  on  anything  so  far  as  electoral 
reform  is  concerned. 

I  hope  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  here  until  the  snow  Qles  dis- 
cussing electoral  reform,  but  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  And  If  that 
is  what  it  takes  to  get  a  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  willing 
to  put  on  his  snowshoes. 

Mr.  COTTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  for  the  past  2  weeks  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  been  un- 
able to  be  present  In  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber because  of  Illness  In  his  family.  Be- 
cause of  that,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  did  not  have  the  opportunity, 
as  he  had  hoped,  to  speak  at  some  lengOi 
and  In  some  detail  on  the  problem  of 
electoral  college  reform. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  been  unable 
to  do  this.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rccord  a  copy  of  a 
report  on  this  question  which  I  wrote  to 
my  constituents  on  March  13.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

NOBBIS    COTTOM    RXPOSTS    TO    TOU    FBOM    THE 
U.S.  SCNATE 

The  breathtalting  closeneu  oX  th*  recant 
election  Is  a  warning  tiut  we  can  no  longer 
delay  overhauling  the  machinery  for  electing 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  that  we 
must  face  up  u>  the  longtime  vexing  prob- 
lem of  the  Bectorai  Ccdlege.  Concreas  muat 
act  promptly  becaiiae  a  conatltutloDal 
amendment  baa  to  be  aubmitted  to  the 
states  and  time  given  their  Isglslatiirta  to 
act  on  It  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Should  the  Bleecoral  College  be  T«fonned 
or  abollahed?  Tbe  flash  Judgment  ol  many  la 


to  discord  It  entirely  as  a  leftover  from  the 
early  dajrs  of  the  Republic,  when  the  people 
were  not  supposed  to  vote  directly  for  their 
President-  Closer  examination,  however,  re- 
veals that  the  Electoral  College  still  performs 
a  vltAl  function  and.  If  iu  detecu  are  cured, 
should  be  kept. 

The  Electoral  College  has  long  preserved 
the  two-party  system  which  has  stabilized 
tbe  Republic.  As  long  as  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  state  cannot  be  split  Into  fragments, 
splinter  parties,  the  bane  of  many  a  foreign 
parliament,  cannot  fiotirlsh  here.  Under  di- 
rect election  a  doxen  parties  could  nominate 
candidates.  If  only  a  plurality  were  required 
to  elect,  we  would  always  have  a  President 
favored  by  only  a  fraction  of  the  voters.  If 
a  majority  or  even  40  per  cent  were  required, 
a  runoff  election  between  the  two  leading 
candidates  must  be  provided,  which  Is  al- 
most unthinkable.  The  Nation  la  kept  In  a 
constant  upheaval  long  enough  now  with- 
out superimposing  a  second  election  oo  the 
first. 

Purtherroore.  tbe  Electoral  College  isolates 
corrupuon.  If  bundles  of  ballots  are  mis- 
counted or  destroyed  In  a  large  city,  only 
the  electoral  vole  of  one  state  Is  affected.  If 
the  ballou  of  all  the  people  were  dumped 
Into  one  national  pot.  election  frauds  in  a 
single  metropolitan  area  could  nullify  the 
votes  of  several  states.  Thus,  under  the  Elec- 
toral College  .system,  state  lines  are  a  safe- 
guard like  fire  partitions  in  a  building  or 
watertight  comparunenu  In  a  ship. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Congress  has 
many  tlmw  reftised  to  abolish  tbe  Electoral 
College 

The  Electoral  College  In  Its  present  form 
has  one  faul  defect.  Under  It  the  winner 
takes  all.  The  entire  electoral  vote  of  eacb 
state  goes  to  the  candidate  who  carries  It — 
no  matter  how  thin  hU  margm.  If  a  candi- 
date squeaks  through  In  certain  key  states 
be  could  enter  the  White  House  without  win- 
ning the  popular  vote.  This  could  easily  have 
happened  last  fall  as  well  as  In  the  tight 
Kennedy-NlKon  contest  eight  years  ago. 

Now.  as  In  the  past,  two  methods  are  of- 
fered to  correct  this  defect. 

One.  the  so-called  "proportional  system", 
would  split  each  state's  electoral  vote  mto 
rrmetloiis  proportionate  to  Its  popular  vote. 
But  this  method,  like  tbe  direct  election, 
opens  the  way  for  splinter  parties  and  run- 
cff  elections. 

The  other  method,  the  "district  system." 
would  permit  each  congressional  district  to 
choose  one  elector.  In  the  past  this  method 
has  been  rejected  because  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Juggled  and  gerrymandered  by  state 
leglslaturea.  were  glaringly  unequal  In  popu- 
lation. But  this  Inequality  no  longer  cxlsu. 
Under  tbe  "one  man,  one  vote"  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  legislatures  have  been 
compelled  to  see  to  It  that  congressional  dis- 
tricts contain,  as  near  as  practicable,  equal 
population.  This  makes  the  district  system 
as  near  perfect  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 
It  guards  against  splinter  parties  and  even 
further  limits  the  effects  of  fraud  or  Irregu- 
Isrttlcs.  It  gives  every  vote  the  same  weight, 
for  eacb  cltlxen  would  vote  for  one  district 
elector  and  two  at-large  for  his  state.  No 
longer  would  you  be  voting  for  totu-  electors 
from  New  Hampshire  while  your  cousin  in 
New  York  votes  for  forty-flve. 

This  is  tbe  constitutional  amendment  1 
support. 

Por  165  years  Congress  hss  been  struggling 
with  procedure  for  electing  Presidents. 
Forty-four  times  It  has  detMted  and  rejected 
direct  election.  Tbirty-nlne  times  It  has 
fought  over  tbe  district  system  and.  more 
recently,  the  proportional  system.  Inntuner- 
able  other  proposals  have  been  considered. 
Three  times  In  the  early  years  it  was  seriously 
suggested  that  tbe  President  be  chosen  from 
a  selected  group  by  drawing  lots.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  absurd  notion  argued  that  It 
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would  save  us  from  the  excitement  of  elec- 
tions which,  they  said,  "convulse  the  whole 
body  politic." 

And  they  bad  never  watched 
convention  on  television ! 


national 


STATUS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimotu  consent  that  the 
unQnished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  it  remain  in  that  status 
until  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIBRARy  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  1179. 

Mr.  BAYH.   Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
ing the  press  of  Senate  business  and  the 
desire  of  the  Senate  leadership  to  try  to 
move  forward,  and  wanting  to  walk  that 
last  mile,  and  wanting  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  arbitrary  In  pur- 
suance of  a  goal  I  feel  is  vital  to  our 
coimtry.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Ls  re- 
luctant to  Impose  an  objection  at  this 
time.  But  let  the  Senate  be  on  notice 
that  this  will  not  be  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  too  long  a 

period  of  time . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  A  bill  iS.  3318).  to  amend  tbe 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  tbe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  the  pending 
business.  S.  3318.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act.  ex- 
tends for  5  years  the  present  public  law 
which  expires  on  June  30.  1971.  The  bill 
continues  with  certain  modifications  and 
improvements  the  present  programs  im- 
der  tbe  law.  while  at  the  same  time  sim- 
plifying the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. Another  facet  of  the  bill  Is  that 
it  allows  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
in  the  utilization  of  Federal  funds  by 
each  State.  In  the  future,  the  State  It- 
self will  be  able  to  design  a  program  to 
best  meet  its  own  needs. 

CONSOLmSTION — TtTLZ  I  OF  BU-L 

The  bin  eontaliu  a  consolidation  of 
certain  categorical  programs  of  the  pres- 
ent Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  The  concept  of  consolidation  was 
urged  on  the  committee  by  the  adminis- 


tration. While  the  reported  bill  does  not 
contain  the  massive  consolidation  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  it  does  con- 
solidate three  of  the  presently  authorized 
programs,  which  are : 

First.  liUe  I.  which  protldes  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  for  general  library  serv- 
ices: 

Second,  title  IV-A.  which  provides 
special  library  services  to  persons  In 
State  institutions,  both  correctional  and 
medical:  and 

Third,  title  IV-B.  which  prortdes 
special  library  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 

CONKTBUCTION — TTTl-E  U  OF  THE  BUO. 

The  bill  continues  the  present  program 
of  matching  grants  for  Ubrary  construc- 
tion assistance.  The  present  brick  and 
mortar  needs  of  the  library  are  great.  In- 
deed, when  the  committee  was  consider- 
ing this  section  of  the  bill  there  were  271 
construction  project  applications  await- 
ing a  total  of  t51.5  million  in  Federal 
funds.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  appropria- 
tions will  be  made  to  fill  this  outstand- 
ing need. 

urraajsajiSLY  coopxeation — rm-E  m 

The  bill  continues  the  present  granU 
to  the  States  for  interlibrary  coopera- 
tion programs.  This  money  is  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  State  to  carry 
out  what  it  deems  necessary  to  Improve 


library  services  on  a  local,  interstate, 
and  regional  basis,  or  to  Improve  supple- 
mentary library  services  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State.  Imaginative  use  has  been  made 
of  the  funds  and  the  committee  supports 
the  continuation  of  the  program. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  rather  simple, 
straightforward  measure  which  extends 
and  improves  an  already  excellent  pro- 
gram for  another  S  years. 

LXNGTH    or    eXTEMSlOM 

Some  have  questioned  the  reason  for 
a  5-year  extension.  Suffice  it  to  say  Uiat 
the  previous  reauthorization  of  this  pro- 
gram was  for  a  S-year  period,  and  that 
the  administration  bill  sent  up  to  us.  S 
3549.  was  also  for  a  S-year  period, 
cost 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable extension  of  present  law.  Except 
for  title  I.  which  calls  for  more  funds 
due  to  the  consolidation,  the  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1972  remain  the  same  as  those 
already  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
For  the  4  fiscal  years  following,  the  au- 
tboriaation  is  raised  S  percent  each  year, 
actually,  a  figure  less  than  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  showing  the  cost  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcoas.  as 
follows : 


HUTHOmZAIlOnS  of  *PMiOP«l«II0N5 
pn  mHloin  of  doOtral 
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1971 
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1974 
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IS 
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22L00O 
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9;.soo 
17. 3n 

231.475 
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-- 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
good  noncontroverslal  bill,  one  which 
will  be  of  aid  to  people  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  was  reported  unanimously  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  question  Is 
put,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  qtiorum  coll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  perullng  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  o  dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  m 
support  of  tbe  pending  biU,  tbe  Library 


Services  and  ConstrucUon  Amendments 
of  1970,  S.  3318,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  measure,  as  reported,  contains 
elements  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. S.  3549,  which  Senator  Javits  in- 
troduced on  March  5.  The  administration 
has  long  sought  the  consolidation  of 
categorical  programs.  While  not  going  as 
far  as  the  administration  biU,  S.  3318 
does  consolidate  titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
present  act.  the  titles  relating  to  library 
services  programs  and  to  programs  for 
Institutionalized  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, thus  affording  greater  flexibility  to 
the  States  and  communities.  The  bill 
calls  for  development  and  submission  of 
only  one  basic  State  plan.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  programs  for  tbe  dis- 
sd\'antaged. 

In  addition,  the  biU  includes  an 
aoendment  by  Senator  DoimncK  and 
me.  as  mmority  members  of  the  Educa- 
lioQ  Subcommittee,  increasing  the  mini- 
mum allocation  to  each  State  from  »100.- 
000  to  $200,000.  a  provision  of  particular 
impo.-tance  to  the  smaUer  States. 

Tne  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  has  accomplished  a  substantial 
growth  of  pubUc  library  services  for  our 
citizens.  Through  title  I,  public  Ubrary 
services  have  teen  expanded,  improved. 
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and  in  many  cases  extended  to  com- 
munlUes  previously  without  Ubrary  serv- 
ices. Inadequate  pubUc  library  facUltlK 
have  been  remodeled  and  expanded 
through  resources  appropriated  under 
title  n:  new  faculties  have  been  con- 
structed in  areas  where  none  existed  be- 
fore Title  HI  tias  nurtured  the  growth 
of  cooperative  networks,  enabling  li- 
braries of  different  kinds— public,  aca- 
demic, and  specialized  libraries,  for  ex- 
ample  to  share  resources  and  services. 

States  have  strengthened  library  re- 
sources and  services  In  State  residential 
InstituUons  under  the  auspices  of  title 
IV-A  of  the  act,  reaching  thousands  of 
prison  inmates,  mental  patients,  or- 
phans, and  so  on.  Finally,  title  IV-B  has 
helped  the  States  and  local  communlUes 
to  make  special  Ubrary  .serilces  avail- 
able to  physically  handicapped  persons 
who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  U- 
brary  services,  because  their  handicaps 
prevent  them  from  using  regular  Ubrary 
matertals, 

I  should  Uke  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 
Mr  PeU  for  his  guidance  and  leader- 
ship in  the  crafting  of  this  leglalatlon. 
which  Is  a  substantial  clarlflcatlon  and 
updating  of  a  program  which  has  served 
the  Nation  weU  since  Its  enactment  In 
195a.  Many  of  us  here,  as  did  I.  had  the 
opportunity  to  support  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  in  Its  original 
form  during  the  84th  Congress  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  or  the  other  body,  or  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  support  the  bUls 
continuing  and  modifying  the  program 
enacted  in  subsequent  Congresses.  The 
measure  before  us  merits  similar  sup- 

""The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  ,,    ^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
for  a  brief  quorum  caU  before  the  roU 

Is  caUed.  _^ 

The  PREenjINO  OFFICER.  Tha 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  caU  the  roU.  

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
o-der  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  wotUd 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  bUI 
now  before  us,  the  Ubrary  Service*  and 
Construction  Amendments  of  1910. 

For  several  years.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  in 
this  field,  and  I  have  been  a  sponsor  of 
previous  extensions  of  the  act.  I  have 
also  supported  appropriations  for  this 
program  which  has  proven  to  be  to 
valuable  In  the  development  of  our  pub- 
lic Ubrarlea.  .  _  ^ 
I  beUeve  that  it  has  been  the  efforta 
of  the  local  communltlea  which  have 
made  the  impact  of  the  program  reach 
far  beyond  the  actual  dollar*  spent  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  m  my  own 
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SUte  of  Kentucky,  over  75  counties  have 
voted  special  Ubrary  taxes  to  support 
and  Improve  the  local  pubUc  Ubraries. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Libraries  which  has  provided 
strong  leadership  in  the  development 
of  a  SUte  public  Ubrary  program.  In  the 
few  years  that  we  have  had  title  m,  the 
interllbrary  cooperation  program,  Ken- 
tucky has  been  able  to  develop  n  re- 
gional Ubraries  with  90  of  the  120  SUte 
counties  participating.  The  State  haa 
also  assumed  a  major  portion  of  the  cost 
of  providing  Ubrary  services  to  the  very 
poor  rural  areas.  Presently  the  depart- 
ment operates  105  bookmobUea  which 
bring  books  and  other  materials  to  these 
persons  for  the  first  time. 

At  this  point.  I  affirm  my  continued 
support  of  the  program,  and  I  am  glad 
to  vote  for  this  bUl  which  wUl  extend 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  for  5  more  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  considers  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Amendments  of  1910, 
I  would  Uke  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  accomplishments  under  this  ex- 
cellent program. 

Since  the  federally  assisted  Ubrary 
services  were  started,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Rural  Library  Services  Act  of  1956, 
»200  million  in  Federal  funds  have  been 
provided  and  $135  mUUon  have  been 
provided  for  library  construcuon,  sUice 
that  became  authorized  in  1965.  gener- 
ating a  building  program  of  over  1,500 
buUdings.  to  serve  50  milUon  people. 

Between  Ubrarj'  services  and  construc- 
tion, Ubrary  benefits  have  been  improved 
for  about  half  our  national  population. 
This  ts  a  tremendous  accomplishment 
over  a  relatively  brief  span  of  13  years. 
In  Mississippi  alone,  since  1957,  library 
service  has  been  provided  to  almost 
800,000  people,  and  library  service  has 
been  improved  for  over  a  milUon  people. 
Large  sums  of  SUte  and  local  funds 
have  been  generated  by  the  avallablUty 
of  the  Federal  money.  A  toUl  of  89  Mis- 
sissippi counties  have  started  library 
service  where  it  previously  was  not  avail- 
able, and  we  now  have  14  mulUcounty 
systems  which  Include  46  counties. 

Prom  fiscal  year  1965  through  1969,  29 
new  Ubrary  buildings  have  l)een  com- 
pleted, and  three  are  under  construction. 
Eight  of  om-  towns  have  funds  ready  to 
be  matched,  and  28  more  have  applica- 
tions on  file  for  construction  funds. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
on  this  Ubrary  services  and  construction 
blU.  which  extends  the  act  for  5  years, 
and  modifies  and  improves  the  programs. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  increased 
percentage  of  Federal  participation  In 
Ubrary  services.  Ubrary  construction,  and 
InterUbrary  cooperation.  Very  encourag- 
ing alao  are  the  graduated  Increases  In 
authorizations  for  aU  the  programs. 
Grants  authorlxed  for  Mississippi  for 
Ubrary  services  wUl  Increase  from  $1,275,- 
000  to  fiscal  year  1972  to  »l,e85,00O  In 
1976  Construction  grant  authorlMtlons 
range  from  «9«B.000  in  flacal  year  197J  to 
$I.I<2.000  to  IS*?*.  For  financing  State 


Ubrary  networks,  the  grants  range  from 
$150,000  to  $226,000  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
PubUc  library  activities  play  a  very 
Important  part  in  community  life  In 
Mississippi.  This  authorization  bUl  lifilps 
to  insure  that  we  wUl  continue  to  have  a 
strong  and  viul  pubUc  Ubrary  program. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  tiie  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
GRAVZL 1 .  The  blU  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  ShaU  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl 
caUtheroU. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  caUed 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  BtBDicxi ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Bybdi,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cransioh).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoK).  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ha»tkbi,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KzN- 
NCDy  1 .  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  Mr.  MaonusonI  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy >,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktoya)  .  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  WlsconsUi  (Mr.  Nilsoh),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raji- 
DOLPH  > ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Rraicorr),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Spono),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symimcion).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tyddjcs),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yae- 
BOROUGB)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macncson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Raitoolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syidnoton', 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Ya»- 
BORoucH ' ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montota  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Riwcorr) ,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  8»o»o) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BuraicK) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arliona  'Mr.  Pan- 
kin  i.  the  Senators  from  New  York  fMr. 
jAvns  and  Mr.  Goodxll).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mtrefirr),  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PimcT  and 
Mr  Smith)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Saxb«),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stxvxms)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towxn)  are  necesaarlly  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MoNST)  is  absent  because  of  iUnesa. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thuxmond)  Is  absent  on  ofSeial  buslneca. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Bir. 
COTTOK) ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATBR).  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  *Mr.  Ghitfih*  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Goodeu.  and  Mr. 
Javits  ' .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MUNBT),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia kUx.  MuapHY).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  J,  the  Senator 
from  lUinola  (Mr.  SiaxH),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuhmojh)). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
KBi   would  each  vote    "yea." 

The  result  was  aiuiounced — ^yeas  63, 
nays  0.  as  follows : 
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So  the  bill  <S.  3318>  was  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  greatly  Indebted  to  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  island  (Mr.  Pbllj.  Under 
his  expert  guidance,  the  Senate  readily 
adopted  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Its  unanimous  acceptance 
speaks  abundantly  for  his  effective  ad- 
vocacy. Ali  of  us  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  measure.  The  presenta- 
tion of  its  many  features  was  freely  out- 
standing. It  represents  another  fine 
achievement  of  Senator  Pell,  who  has 
served  so  capably  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee. 

Assisting  in  directing  the  bill  through 
the  Senate  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  pROimr).  With  his  backing 
and  help,  the  library  services  measure 
passed  the  Senate  today  unanimously. 
The  Senate  Ls  deeply  grateful. 
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Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1181.  HJl.  18260. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mbtcalf).  The  bUl  will  be 
sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  Hil.  18260.  to  authorize  the 
X3S.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  educational  pro- 
grams to  encourage  understanding  of 
policies  and  supiwrt  of  activities  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintain  ecological 
balance. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Thftl  thU  Act  m»y  be  cited  »b  tbe  "Kn- 
Tlronmental  QueUty  Education  Act." 

STATKMSKT   OF   rtMDlNOe    AND   PUaPOSE 

Sec.  2.    (&)    Tbe  Congreae  of   Che   United 
StAtes   anda   tbat   the   deterioration   of   the 
qu*Uty  ol  tbe  Nation's  environment  end  of 
Ita  ecological  balance  poees  a  serloiu  threat 
to  the  atrength  and  vitality  of  tie  people  of 
the  Nation  and  la  in  part  due  to  poor  under- 
standing of  the  Nation"*  environment  and  of 
the  need  for  ecological  b*lanoe;  that  preaent- 
ly  there  do  not  exlat  adequate  reaourcee  for 
educating   and  Informing   citizens  In   these 
aieas,  and  that  concerted  efforU  in  educating 
rttlzena    about   environmental    quaUty    and 
ecological   balance    are   therefore   nece«ary. 
(b)   It  U  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  lo  en- 
courage and  support  the  development  of  new 
f^nA  Improved  eurrlculums  to  encourage  un- 
der»tandlng  of  poUcias.  and  support  of  activi- 
ties    designed     to    enhance    environmental 
quality  and  maintain  ecological  balance;  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  such  currlculunui  in 
model  educational  programB  and  to  evaluate 
the  eflectiveneaB  thwwtf;    to  encourage  the 
development    of    educational    prooeeaet    di- 
rected toward  increasing  the  awarenew,  con- 
cern, motlvauon,  and  training  with  respect 
to  the  total  environment,  natural  and  man- 
made,  which  wlU  enable  our  cltlaena  to  Im- 
prove the  environment  and  better  the  quality 
or  their  Uvea:  to  dlasemlnato  information  lor 
use  In  educational  programs  throughout  the 
Nation;    to    provide    training    programs    for 
teachers,  other  educauonal  personnel,  pub- 
lic service  personnel,  and  community,  labor. 
and  industrial  and  business  leaden  and  em- 
ployees, and  government  employees  at  State. 
Federal,  and  local  levels;  to  provide  for  oom- 
munliy   educaUon   programs   on   preeerrlng 
and  enhancing  environmental   quaUty   and 
mainUlning  ecological  balance. 

EHVXBONMKNTaL     EDt7CATIOIf 

Six:.  3  ia)(ll  There  Is  eetabllsbed,  within 
the  Office  of  EducaUon,  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education  (referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  'Office"')  which,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  responsible  for 
(A)  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  program  au- 
thorised by  subsection  (b)  and  (B)  the  oo- 
ordlnatlon  of  actlviUes  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Which  are  related  to  environmmtal 
education.  The  Office  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  OS-17  in  section  5333  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(31  For  the  purpo9eB  of  tbta  section,  the 
term  "environmental  educAtlon"  means  the 
educational  proceee  dealing  with  man's  rela- 
tionship with  hla  natural  and  maomade 
surroundings,  and  Includes  tbe  relation  of 
populatlCKi.  pollution,  reaouice  aUooeUon 
and  depletion,  ooDsarvatlon.  tranaportaUca. 


technology,  and  xirban  and  rural  planning 

to  the  total  human  environment.  | 

(b)  (1 1  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  rra-^ririg  grants  to.  and  con* 
tracu  with,  insututlons  of  hlgbao-  educa- 
tion. State  and  local  educational  agencies. 
regional  educational  research  organizations, 
and  other  public  and  private  educational  In- 
stitutions (including  libraries  and  muse- 
ums )  to  support  research,  demonstration, 
and  pilot  projects  and  operational  programs 
designed  to  educate  the  public  on  the  prob- 
lems of  environmental  quality  and  ecological 
balance,  except  that  no  grant  may  be  nude 
other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency,  cvganlza- 
tlon.  or  Uustltutlon. 

(2t  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  such  activities  as — 

(Al  the  development  of  currlculums  (in- 
cluding interdisciplinary  curricula)  In  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  ecological  balance: 

IB)  dissemination  of  information  relat- 
ing to  such  curricula  and  to  enrlromnental 
education,  generally; 

(C)  preaervlce  and  Inservice  undergrad- 
uate and  poet-graduate  training  programs 
and  projects  ( Including  feUowship  pro- 
grams. Institutes,  workshops,  symposiums, 
and  seminars)  tor  educational  personnel  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  m  subject  matter 
areas  associated  with  environmental  quaUty 
and  ecology: 

|D)  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
familiarize  public  service  personnel,  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  business,  labor,  and 
Industrial  leaders  and  employees  with  the 
problems  of  environment  and  ecology  and 
with  the  means  by  which  such  problems  may 
be  solved;  and 

(El  community  education  programs.  In 
addlUon  to  the  activities  Bpecl&ed  In  the 
flrat  sentence  of  this  paragn^b,  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  projecu  designed  to  demon- 
strate, test,  and  evaluate  the  elTectlveness  of 
any  such  acttvlUee,  whether  or  not  assisted 
under  this  section. 

(a>  Flnandal  aaslsTtance  under  thla  suh* 
section  may  be  made  available  only  upon  ap- 
pUcatlcm  to  the  Commissioner.  AppUcatlons 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  submitted  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  and  shall  be  approved 
only  If  it — 

(A)  provides  that  the  actlrttlee  for  which 
assistance  Ls  sought  will  be  administered  by, 
or  under  tbe  supervision  of,  the  applicant; 

(B)  deecrlt>es  a  program  for  carrrlng  out 
one  or  mon  of  tlie  purposes  set  forth  In 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  which 
holds  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  attaining  the  purposes  of 
this  section:  and 

(C)  seu  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  activities  Intended  to  be  carried  out  tm- 
der  tbe  application. 

(c)<l)  "There  Is  hereby  established  an  Ad- 
vlstory  Council  on  Environmental  QuaUty 
Education  consisting  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
uxy  shall  appoint  one  member  as  Chair- 
man. The  Council  ahall  cooslAt  of  persons 
appointed  from  the  public  and  private  sector 
with  due  regard  to  their  fltness,  knowledge 
and  experience  In  matters  of.  but  not  limited 
to,  academic,  sclentiflc,  medical,  legal,  re- 
source conservation  and  production,  urban 
and  rttglonal  planning,  and  Information 
media  acantlee  as  they  relate  to  our  society 
and  affect  our  environment,  and  shaU  give 
due  coXMtderatlon  to  geographical  represen- 
tation In  the  appointment  of  such  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  The  Council  shall — 

tA)  advise  the  Commissioner  and  the  Office 
concerning  the  administration  of.  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  for,  and  oper- 
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«aoo  of  prottrama  uslsted  noda  thla  tec- 

lHjxx; 

(Bl  mate  recommendation*  to  the  Office 
with  ntpKt  la  the  allocation  ol  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subaectlon  (d) 
among  the  purposes  set  forth  In  paragraph 
c2i  of  subaectlon  lb)  and  the  crtterta  to  b* 
Msed  In  approving  appUcaUons.  which  cri- 
teria shall  Iniure  an  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  of  approved  programs  and  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation; 

tC»  develop  criteria  for  the  review  of  ap- 
pUcauons  and  their  disposition:  and 

iD)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  section  and  disseminate 
the  reaults  thereof. 

(d)  For  the  purpoM  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorUed  to  be  appropriated  tB.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
•10.000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
vears  ending  prior  to  July   1.   1974. 

TECHNICAL  SSSISTANCB 

Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  In  cooperation  with  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant  Juris- 
diction, shall,  upon  rwjuest,  render  technical 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  agencies  of  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Oovernroent  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  play  a  role  In 
preserving  and  enhancing  environmental 
quality  aivd  maintaining  ecological  balance. 
The  technical  asslsrtance  shall  be  designed  to 
enable  the  recipient  agency  to  carry  on  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality  and  ecological  balance. 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr.  President,  the  dla- 
titiEUished  author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Wiasonsin  '  Mr.  Nelson  i  ,  Is  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  traveling  by  air,  and 
Is  unable  to  be  here  at  this  moment  to 
handle  the  bUl.  In  his  absence.  I  will 
deliver  a  statement  he  would  have  made, 
had  he  been  here,  supporting  the  bill. 

II  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Nklsori  were  here,  he  would  have  pre- 
sented his  statement  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear  that  finding  answers  to  the  environ- 
mental crisis  win  Involve  bringing  sweeping 
changes  In  mans  attltudss.  values  and  modes 
of  behavior. 

The  world  Is  no  longer  a  limitless  frontier, 
where  man  tias  the  lujury  of  stripping  one 
site  of  Its  resources,  to  move  on  to  the  next 
virgin  territory  Unfortunately,  that  has 
been  man's  tradition  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  comes  most  naturally  to  him. 

It  wUl  not  be  possible  to  develop  broad 
environmental  poUdes  untU  we  totaUy  re- 
examine the  reiatlonsIUps  between  ourselves, 
nature,  and  the  world  we  have  created.  Man 
must  come  to  tmderstand  that  he  Is  part  of 
a  drtlcate  balance,  and  If  he  degrades,  dl- 
mlnuhcs,  wsstea  or  misuses  vital  resources, 
he  threatens  his  survival  and  that  of  all  liv- 
ing things. 

To  change  attitudes  and  to  develop  a  con- 
scious ethic  that  says  man  must  not  de- 
stroy and  despoil  his  environment  wUl  re- 
quire a  major  educational  effort,  for  educa- 
tion Is  the  only  proper  way  to  Influence 
beliefs  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  beginning  of  such  an  effort  was  made 
in  April,  with  a  nationwide  series  of  teach- 
ins  on  the  environmental  crisis,  called  Earth 
Day,  In  all.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
2^00  colleges.  10,000  high  schools,  and  tin- 
counted  thousands  ot  community  organiza- 
tions participated. 

This  act  would  give  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  firm  mantlate  to  support  bold  and 
Imaginative  programs  In  envlronmnetal  edu- 
cation, from  pre-school  to  community  and 
adult  education  level. 


Specinoally,  the  bin  would  authorl»  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  fund  pro- 
posals from  Inatitutions  of  higher  learning 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies  for  de- 
veloping environmental  curricula.  These 
would  apply  to  elementary,  secondary,  uni- 
versity and  adult  and  community  education 
programs,  using  the  environment  more  as  a 
teaching  resource  tlian  it  has  been  used  in 
the  past. 

New  techniques  wUl  be  devised  to  get  chil- 
dren out  ol  the  classroom,  to  study  nature 
and  to  Icxilt  at  pollution  firsthand.  ElTorts  at 
the  secondary  and  undergraduate  level  will 
emphasize  the  problem-solving  approach. 
Students  will  see  what  has  happened  physi- 
cally. Investigate  technological  means  of  cor- 
recting environmental  damage,  and  then 
learn  what  can  be  done,  from  an  economic 
and  political  standpoint. 

At  the  graduate  level  the  bill  would  step 
up  the  professlonallzatlon  of  ecology  as  a 
discipline. 

Without  adequate  teacher  training,  the 
best  curriculum  will  never  be  used  The  act 
would  provide  training  for  tioth  teachers  and 
student  teachers,  through  new  courses  of 
study,  summer  workshops,  symposiums,  semi- 
nars and  conferences.  It  would  be  particular- 
ly helpful  to  the  Office  of  Education  In  pre- 
paring undergraduate  teachers,  an  area  In 
which  the  Office  has  virtually  no  authority. 

It  would  create  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Education,  composed  of  21 
distinguished  persons  familiar  with  educa- 
tion. Information  media,  and  the  problems 
of  the  environment  and  ecological  balance. 
The  committee  would  advise  on  the  pro- 
gram's administration,  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  allocauon  of  funds,  review  ap- 
plications and  evaluate  projecu  carried  out 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  incentives  and  proscriptions 
on  Industry  and  other  sources  of  pollution 
are  a  necessary  part  of  securing  a  decent 
environment,  but  they  will  not  be  sufficient, 
Tlie  Issue  Involved  Is  not  only  man's  sur- 
vival, but  also  the  quality  of  that  survival. 
Quality  Is  lnextrlcai>ly  bound  to  the  science 
of  ecology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  total 
system  of  life,  and  not  Just  with  how  we 
dlspos*  of  our  tin  cans,  bottles,  and  sewage, 
it  Is  concerned  with  the  hablt*t  of  marine 
creatures,  anltnals,  birds,  and  man.  It  Is 
concerned  with  man's  place  as  part  of  th« 
system,  and  not  as  the  :ncessant  conqueror 
of  It. 

A  program  of  environment  education  will 
help  us  reevaluate  man's  role,  and  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  t>e  fully  eSectlve.  It  must  take 
Into  account  the  problems  of  cities  and 
rural  areas  which  are  Intimately  intsrtwlned. 
as  Is  the  relationship  of  human  endeavors  to 
the  natural  environment. 

The  Inner-clty  slums,  sprawling  subur- 
bia, dirty  rivers,  wasteheaps,  garbage  dumps, 
and  congestion  must  be  the  classroom  of  the 
future  If  we  are  to  face  the  realiues  of  a 
society  endangered  by  Ita  own  environmental 
destruction. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  had  been  able 
to  be  present,  he  would  have  delivered 
this  statement  in  person.  In  his  absence 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  whole- 
heartetUy  associate  myself  with  his  com- 
ments. I  have  delivered  them  on  bis  be- 
half. 

I  certainly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  bUl  on  environmental 
quality  education.  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction  of  bring- 
ing our  educational  resources  to  tiear 
on  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  time. 

This  is  an  Initial  phase  that  can  be- 
gin to  develop  through  the  best  minds 
prt)grminfi  not  only  to  correct  what  Is 
already  wrong,  but  also  to  keep  a  balance 


in  the  future  with  the  rapid  technologi- 
cal advancement  that  has  talcen  place. 
Hopefully  it  will  establish  international 
cooperation  that  can  result  In  a  balanced 
ecology  around  the  world. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES  I  yield. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  As  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  environmental 
qiuUty  education  bill. 

Indeed,  I  was  so  struck  bv  Its  impor- 
tance when  It  was  Introduced  that  I  held 
early  hearings  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  which  was  acceptable 
to  its  sponsors  which  established  the 
specificity  of  Environmental  Education 
within  the  OBlce  of  Education. 

I  think  it  is  a  significant  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee was  able  to  report  It  to  the  full  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ( Mr.  NtLSON )  for  Introducing  the 
bill.  Representative  John  Bradehas,  of 
Indiana,  who  introduced  the  companion 
measure  in  the  House,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr,  Hughes)  who  has  ably 
handled  the  bill  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from   Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  H.R.  18260  come  before 
the  Senate.  It  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  establish  edu- 
cation programs  that  tvill  encourage 
greater  understanding  of  problems  af- 
fecting our  environment.  The  bill  also 
establishes  an  Offlce  of  Environmental 
Education  within  the  Offlce  of  Education. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  no  such  Of- 
fice be  created  and  that  all  programs 
operate  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  How- 
ever, this  view  did  not  prevail  in  commit- 
tee. Our  need  for  these  programs  is  very 
great  today,  and  I  will  support  the  bill 
as  it  comes  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  passage  of  this  important 
bill  I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  yield  so  that  I  may  pay  my  respects  to 
him  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Nelson).  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  said  that  his  statement  would  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, if  he  could  have  been  present  but 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that  It 
expresses  his  own  views. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  can  say  that  that  committee  for 
a  member  of  years  hae  been  working  in 
the  preparation  of  tillls  to  control  pollu- 
tion whether  water  pollution,  air  pollu- 
tion control — a  bill  which  will  be  before 
the  Senate  today— with  oil  slicks,  with 
solid   waste  fllsposal.  and  material  re- 
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cycling,  and  also  with  other  programs 
such  as  the  Federal -aid  highway  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides a  necessary  supplement  with  the 
nationwide  program  to  control  pollu- 
tion. I  believe  it  performs  a  necessary 
function.  It  directs  attention  toward  the 
education  of  our  people  to  enable  them 
to  comprehend  this  danger  and  Join  in 
its  control.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  the  peo- 
ple will  join  in  the  effort  to  control  pol- 
lution in  our  country  and  in  the  world. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  liays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  tny  appreciation  and  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nel- 
son', as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell),  whose 
subcommittee  handled  this  bill  with  such 
efBciency  and  rapidity,  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  PaotrrY).  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopeki  for 
their  expressions  of  support  for  the  bill. 
I  know  that  this  will  be  a  giant  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  state,  as  I  did  earlier, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr, 
Nelson)  ,  the  author  of  this  bill,  is  travel- 
ing by  air  and  will  be  unable  to  cast  his 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Certainly  had  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin been  here,  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pr'jposed. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iHJt.  18260)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROOCB)  Is  necessarily  absent  today, 
however,  he  has  a  longstanding  interest 
in  environmental  education  and  has  a 
statement  on  this  pending  bill.  I  ask 
imaiUmous  consent  that  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUCH's  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  licing  no  objection.  Senator 
Yarborough's  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STATCHXTcr  or  SxNAToa  TAtsoaoucH 
Mr.  President,  the  bin  which  Is  presently 
before  us  for  consideration  represents  an 
Important  step  forward  In  our  fight  to  bring 
the  source*  and  catises  of  air.  water  and 
noise  pollution  which  threaten  our  society 
under  control  This  bill  was  originally  In- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Nelson,  as  S.  SlSi.  Be- 
cause of  Its  Importance,  I  am  co-sponsoring 
this  measure  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  it 
is  now  twfore  the  Senate  for  action. 

This  bill  provides  for  direct  attack  on  the 
problems  of  pollution  by  providing  a  pro- 


tlon  which  would  coordinate  all  the  environ- 
ment education  activities  of  the  Offlce  of 
Educauon  and  administer  the  grant  and 
contract  program  to  institutions  interested 
in  establishing  environmental  education 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  Offlce  of  Environmental 
Education,  the  bill  authoriaes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  granu  to.  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  educational  insti- 
tutions, both  private  and  public,  and  state 
and  local  agencies  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing research  and  demonstration  projects  In 
environmental  education.  This  program  of 
federal  assistance  win  greatly  stimulate  in- 
terest in  environmental  edui:atlon  and  en- 
courage educational  Institutions  and  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country  to  enter  Into 
this  area, 

t  commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Nelson,  for  his  creatlve- 
ness  and  interest  In  this  Important  area 
and  tor  the  leadership  he  Is  providing  to  the 
country  In  the  fight  against  pollution.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  educational  institutions 
and  government  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States  will  take  advantage  of  this 
program  and  bring  the  problems  of  poUu- 
tlon  before  our  citizens  Only  through  educa- 
tion can  we  hope  to  save  our  environment. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  this  Impor- 
tant bin  their  lull  support. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  atisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is:  Shall  It  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  1  Mr.  Boujick  ' .  the  Senator  from  Bj""^ 
Virginia  'Mr.  Btrdi.  the  Senator  from  seiimcn 
Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon  i  .  the  Senator  from  Bible 
California  '  Mr.  Cranston  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  DoodI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  iMr.  PtJLBRiaHT), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  MAGNtreoN ) .  the  Senator  from 
MUmesota  '  Mr.  McCarthy  > .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McOee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  i, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  I.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut iMr.  RiBicorr),  the  Senator  tnm 
Missouri  'Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydhigs).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  'Mr,  Willums), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORODOH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota 'Mr,  BoRDicx),  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 


(Mr,  Symincion)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  WauAMS).  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Yarbobooch),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  iMr.  RiBicorF), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Benkbtt)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin ),  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs  and  Mr.  Goodell).  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Morphy)  .  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Smith),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbei.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTi).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  STEVENS',  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtiNDTi  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Thpriiond)  is  atisent  on  otBclal  business. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  GRirriN)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr. 
jAViTS).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  MtmrHY).  the  Senators 
from  IllinoiB  (Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Smith'  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
ScoTT),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr,  THtmMOND',  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  atmounced — ^yeas  64. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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WUl  lama.  N  J. 
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So  the  bUl  'H.R.  18260)   was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
An  act  to  authorize  the  D.8  Commissioner 
of    Education    to   establish   education    pro- 


SSflc°s^tt"ntVo^th^tS'.a^'ti^■■t  n^ow^eiSt      *'-°"'  Washington    'Mr.  MAGNtlsON).  the      ^"S^Tcourage  understanding  of  poll- 
P"''if.'-"Si"°°l'^*S™**.l'^',°T'f;.     Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).     SlTand  support  of  activities,  designed  to 


to  our  environment.   More  speclflcally.   the  «        .^        .  -..,     i    ^r; i-.j-     /»*- 

biu  would  eaubllsh  »n  Office  oT  Environ-     the  Senator  from  West  Virginia    (Mr. 
menifcl  Bduc»tion  within  the  Offlce  of  Educfc-     Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


clea.  and  support  ' 

enhance  enTironmentai  quality   wid   main* 

tain  ecolo^cal  balance. 
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Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  al- 
though he  necessarily  could  not  be  pres- 
ent for  the  flnal  pajaage  of  this  very 
Important  measure  In  the  Senate,  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  Senator  f  rtmn 
Wisconsin  iMr.  NiisoN)  deserves  the 
highest  commendaUon  of  the  Senate  for 
introducing  this  measure  and  for  his 
devoted  etTorts  in  the  whole  field  of  con- 
cern regarding  the  environment.  All  or 
OS  know  of  his  leadership,  of  his  success 
m  bringing  into  focus  the  many  needs 
along  these  lines.  We  appreciate  espe- 
cially his  bringing  this  bill  through  Com- 
mittee and  malting  it  available  for  adop- 
tion today  in  the  Senate. 

The  very  articulate  and  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes)  deserves  spe- 
cial recognition  and  commendation  for 
his  most  capable  handling  of  the  meas- 
ure on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  absence 
of  Senator  Niisok.  In  addition  to  those 
of  Senator  Nttsos.  Senator  Hdohis 
brought  us  the  benefit  of  his  own  very 
thoiightful  and  incisive  views  and  we 
are  most  grateful. 
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INSPECTION  OP  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1215.  S.  3942. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill,  by 
UOe,  as  followt:  A  bUl  'S.  3942)  to  pro- 
vide for  thorough  health  and  sanltaUon 
inspection  of  all  livestock  products  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Several 
Senators  are  interested  in  the  bill,  and 
1  hope  they  will  be  called. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

theron.  ^        ,     . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislation  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
by  Dr.  JOHN  Melchir,  Representative 
from  the  First  District  of  Montana.  Johk 
Melcher  happens  to  be  the  only  veter- 
inarian in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  is  a  man  who  knows  his 
business  when  it  comes  to  ranching  and 
when  It  comes  to  the  feed  and  care  of 
livestock,  sheep,  and  other  range  ani- 
mals. 

Congressman  Milcher  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  eOort  into  this  proposal  and  has 
used  his  expertise  in  the  drawing  up  of 
legislation  which  would  seek  to  bring 
imported  frosen  Ijeef.  mutton,  and  veal 
up  to  the  same  sanitary  and  hygenlc 
standards  as  we  require  of  American 
packers  In  our  owa  country. 


A  few  days  ago,  Representative  Mn.- 
CHER  told  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  Inspection  of  imported  meat 
by  examining  small  samples  in  "the  con- 
fusion, dust,  and  grime  of  oceanslde 
docks  should  be  ended." 

He  also  testified  that  present  Imported 
meat  inspection  methods  accept  some  de- 
fects and  impuriUes.  and  give  consumers 
no  assurance  of  a  wholesome,  saixltary 
product. 

He  also  noted— and  this  was  brought 
out  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee— that  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  only  14  foreign  rcNiew 
officers.  waU-hing  1,100  foreign  plants 
which  export  meats  to  us,  and  that  that 
number  Just  cannot  assure  sanitary 
processing.  ,    ,    .  ,.  _ 

He  noted  that  on-the-dock  inspection 
is  -scant  and  incomplete,  with  less  than 
1  percent  of  aU  meat  inspected":  also, 
that  incomplete  examination  of  "these 
scant  samples  of  meat  is  neither  adequate 
nor  a  real  assurance  of  wholesomeness." 
Mr.  President,  this  is  something  aiiich 
I  think  is  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Congress.  I  am  disturbed 
that  there  is  some  opposlUon  to  it,  be- 
caiKe  the  basic  intent  of  this  legislation 
is  to  place  importers  of  foreign  meat 
products  on  the  same  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary standard  as  American  packers  are. 
under  the  law,  compelled  to  Uve  up  to  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  this  meet  serious  matter,  as 
far  as  the  cattle  and  meat  industry  boOi 
are  concerned,  its  most  serious  consid- 
eration this  afternoon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  RECORDtea- 
timony  which  I  gave  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  some 

W66k.S  AfiO. 

There  being  no  objectian.  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ST.TtinNT  or  BoK.  Mm:  Uustm^.  OB. 

SiNATom    mOM    THE    BTtTI    0»    MOKTiKA 


BtaxusT  Mahwiujj.  Thmk  you.  Mr.  CbiJr- 
m»n  and  membem  ol  the  commlttM,  tor  UU« 
opportunity  to  .pp««r  txton  you  m  bth^ 
or  tte  MelcbM  bUl,  8.  3Ma.  on  Inspection  of 
Imponeti  meat. 

There  u  notlimg  more  unportant  to  con- 
,umen  and  to  tboee  who  produce  meat  In 
thl.  counuy-and  we  have  l>oth  '«  Mon- 
tana—than  the  mainunance  of  ahwJlute 
confidence  ui  the  purity.  wholeaomene«  and 
lanltary  quality  of  the  meat  and  anunal 
product*  offered  coneumen. 

Per  capita  con3umpUon  ol  beef  h«»  grown 
from  as  pounde  In  1»«0  to  110  pound,  laet 
vear  and  or  all  meat,  from  161  pound,  to 
183  pound,  per  penon.  The  Department  ol 
Agriculture  l.  forecMtlng  continued  growth, 
and  thl.  u  all  liecauM  American  conjumei. 
have  confidence  In  otir  .ystem  oj  Inspec- 
tion and.  therefore.  In  the  quality  ol  the 
meat  allowed  to  be  offered  to  the  pubUc  at 
stores. 

In  recent  yean,  when  proof  wm  offered 
that  Kime  .llpehod  practice,  eiuted  In  han- 
dling of  meat.  CongreM  has  prompUy  pro- 
vided ror  poultry  ln.pectlon  and  for  Un- 
proved meat  ln.pectlon.  We  have  voted  the 
moet  rigid  requirement,  coiwldered  desir- 
able on  our  own  meatpacUng  and  proceeeing 
«labll.hment».  and  we  have  voted  to  re- 
quire that  meat  Unported  Into  the  United 
States  be  produced  under  equaUy  sanitary 
condition,  m  It  wUl  meet  standard,  of  whole- 
equal  to  oun. 


Uy  confidence  In  the  quality  and  thor 
ougbowa  of  uupecBon  of  Imported  meat  was 
shaken  when  Dr.  John  Melcber.  a  Montana 
veterinarian  who  was  elected  to  Oongteas 
Juit  a  year  ago  at  a  special  elecuon.  de- 
urlbcd  to  me  what  he  had  learned  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  perrcnal  Investigation  Into  the  na- 
ture of  our  Inspection  of  rorelgn  meat  plants 
and  of  meat  a.  It  come,  into  the  United 
State..  ,    . 

V»e  have  only  14  or  16  men  who  timvel  the 
globe   to  make   .ure  that  more   than    1.100 
foreign  packing  plant,  are  designed  end  op- 
erated to  meet  our  wmltatlon  requirements, 
and  that  the  day-to-day  Inspection  of  meat 
as  It  movea  down  the  packing  houM  lines  U 
equal  to  the  Inspection  standards  and  re- 
qulremenw  we  maintain.  The  annual  report 
of   the   Inspection   branch   at   OSDA  shows 
tliat  one   of  these  men  frequently  Inspects 
three    plants   a   day,   which    certainly    Isn't 
much  of  an  Inspection  of  the  plant,  the  pre- 
mortem    or     pootmonem     procedures,     the 
txinlng.   cooiuog   or   freezing,    packing   and 
handling  of  meat  desUned  for  the  United 
States.  In  his  hour  or  two  visit,  he  cannot, 
of    course    assure    himself    that    there    U 
premortem     examination     of     alt     enlmsll 
butchered  around  the  year,  or  that  there  ll 
thorough    postmortem    Inspection    of    every 
carcass  on  the  packing  line  3«S  days  a  year — 
that  has  to  b*  taken  on  faith  that  the  gov- 
ernmenu   In    Central    and    South    America. 
Oceania.  Europe,   and  the  East  all  prtjvlda 
rigid  day-to-day  inspection  equal  to  ours. 

We  run  a  check  on  the  results  of  the  In- 
spection on  foreign  plants  when  meat 
arrives  in  the  United  States.  The  equivalent 
of  about  15  man -years  Is  devoted  to  sam- 
pling tlie  16  bUllon  pounds  of  meat  shipped 
to  us  to  make  sure  that  the  defect*  In  It 
do  not  e«e»ed  certain  tolerances:  one  minor 
defect  per  30  pounds,  one  major  defect  over 
400  pounds,  and  one  critical  defect  pee  4.0OO 
pounds.  Congressman  Melcher  wUI  discuss  I 
tboM  defects  and  their  dasslflcaUon.  ^ 

It  Is  my  understanding — and  If  It  is  not 
correct,  we  should  make  It  so— that  as 
meat  moves  down  proc««alng  "nee  In  an 
American  packing  plant.  If  any  defect  U 
discovered  which  affecte  the  abaoluU  whole- 
someness of  a  piece  of  meat,  that  piece  of 
meat  is  pulled  off  the  Une  and  the  delect 
eliminated  or  the  meat  "tanked'  and  re- 
moved  completely  from  any  posalbUlty  or 
human  use. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  In  the  Senate, 
a  companion  to  Congressman  Melcbers  H.R. 
17444  provides  tor  thorough  irtspeetlon  of 
all  anUnal  pioducta  Imported  into  tfte 
United  Slates,  and  that  means  plooe-by- 
plece  InspecUon,  after  thawing,  of  the  fresh 
ind  frosen  meat  which  arrives  at  our  porta 
or  entry.  .    „ 

We  cannot  provide  hundreds  or  even  .hou- 
ULoOs  of  D.S  inspectors  In  foreign  plants  to 
maintain  dally  vlgOance  over  meat  produoea 
m  each  of  them  which  may  be  shipped  to 
us  We  can  Inspect  these  products  thorough- 
ly which  are  offered  for  our  markets,  and 
that  Is  what  the  bUl  proposes  be  <»one. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  volume  of  meat 
and  animal  producu  being  Imported  Into 
the  United  States.  UnreguUted,  It  can 
have  extremely  serious  consequence*  for  o\a 
domestic  producers,  upon  whom  we  mutt 
,»ly  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  roe«.  dairy 
prtidoct*.  and  other  animal  foods.  We  deal 
with  the  problem  or  volume  In  separate  Im- 
port quota  legislation.  With  others  I  au- 
thored the  meat  Import  law  of  1968. 

This  question  of  thorough  Inspwrtlon  In 
a  separate  question.  Just  ss  Unportant  as 
any  iniport  quota,  for  failure  to  guarantee 
American  consumers  that  Imported  »»»'-- 
which  Is  mixed  with  our  own  In  ground  and 
processed  products  and  Is  unldentUUbte  a. 
imported  meat  except  In  rare  Inttancee 
where  It  comas  In.  In  consumer  packages- 
Is  absolutely  wholesome  and  sanitary  can 
d«troy  confidence  In  the  meat  and  anunal 
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producu  on  the  shelves  and  In  the  coolers 
of  our  stores. 

Congressman  Melcher  will  tastlfv  today. 
As  a  veterinarian  he  can  discuss  with  you 
m  some  detail  the  exlsung  Inepecaon  pro- 
cedures, and  such  problems  as  the  failure 
of  Australia  to  eliminate  certain  defects  In 
ahlpmente  to  us.  TtiXe  sspect  of  the  problem 
u  very  technical  and  I  defer  to  my  colleague, 
Melcher.  who  Is  a  very  thorough  person.  At 
least,  we  have  found  him  to  be  as  a  veteri- 
narian In  Forsyth,  Mont.,  as  a  congreeslonal 
candidate  from  the  Second  District,  and  as 
a  Congressman,  In  all  areas  he  Is  tofie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  I  have  Inserted  m  the  record  here  a 
letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  July  14 
from  Bill  McMillan.  C.  W.  McMillan.  In 
charge  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  CatUemen's  Asaxlatlon.  and 
also  s  letter  addreaaed  to  me  by  Mr.  Russell 
Heine,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Lamb  Feeders  AssoclaUon.  of  which.  Inci- 
dentally. Mr.  Roy  A.  Hanson  of  MUee  City, 
Mont.,  15  the  president. 

Senator  Joaixsif.  It  wW  be  so  ordered  and 
will  be  Inserted  Immediately  after  your  re- 
marks. 

<Ttw  documents  referred  to  foUow : ) 

AMXSiCAjf   National   Cs'rTLEjsSK'a 
AaaocUTioK, 

Dttam,  Colo.,  lull  14,  int. 
Hon.  B.  EvEixTT  Jouan, 

Oiairman,     S«bcomm«(ee    on    Affrleujture, 
Committee   on    Research    and    O^nxral 
Legtilation,     Senate     Oglce     BuUdInf, 
Woihington,  B.C. 
I>iAa  Senator  Jordan;  The  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Aasoclatlon  haartUy  en- 
dorses B.  3M2,  8.  3S87.  and  S.  Ooneurrent 
Reeolutlon  73. 

These  bills  all  wtnild  provide  for  better  In- 
spection of  meats  for  oonstuners.  They 
would  give  additional  assurances  to  the  U£. 
consumers  that  the  product  they  purchase 
from  domestic  production  or  foreign  nations 
win  he  wholesome. 

Our  Association  was  In  strong  support  of 
amendments  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1968  which  require 
meat  Inspection  standards  In  foreign  meat 
plants  exporting  to  the  U.B.  to  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  In  our  nation's  federally- 
Inspected  plants.  Up  to  that  time,  the  regula- 
tions only  stated  that  Inspection  standards 
should  be  "substantially  equivalent"  to  those 
in  the  United  States.  That  language  provided 
a  loophole  whereby  the  foreign  produced 
product  needed  only  be  "something  leas 
than"  the  standards  of  sanitation  and  whole- 
someness existing  In  the  United  States'  fed- 
erally Inspected  plant*. 

One  recommendation  we  offer  to  6.  3M2 
and  8.  3SB7  IS  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
the  dockalde  Inspection  of  foreign  meau 
would  include  product  which  Is  clsssLfied  s* 
canned,  cooked  and  cured.  The  requirement 
for  this  product  to  l>e  cooked  Is  ons  related 
to  ■"<"i»i  disease,  particularly  to  assure  that 
the  virus  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  Is  killed, 
thus  preventing  that  dread  disease  from 
gaining  entry  Into  the  United  States.  This 
cooking  requirement  does  not  Insure  that 
the  product  might  be  free  from  foreign  ma- 
terials considered  to  be  unwholesome  for 
human  consumption.  The  requirement  of 
dockslde  Inspection  of  this  product  would  be 
an  additional  assist  in  the  Interest  of  the 
VS.  consumers.  InUrestlngly.  most  of  Uils 
product  arrives  In  ths  \3S.  In  large  containers 
rather  than  "consumer  slse"  so  that  admln- 
IstraUve  difficulties  to  Inspect  this  product 
becomes  much  leas. 

Today  we  take  the  same  viewpoint  es  we 
did  m  looa.  we  support  the  legudauon  pend- 
ing before  your  Subcommittee  and  urge  Its 
enactment  simply  because  we  feel  that  U3. 
consumers  are  entitled  to  wholeeome  food 
whatever  It*  eouroe. 
We  rcspecuvely  request  that  this  letter  be 
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made  a  part  of  the  hearing  rtoord.  Tbaok 
you. 

Cordially, 

C.  W.  MrMnlAW. 
g«eiilK>e  Vice  Presldmt. 


Nationai.  Lasu 

AeaoclATXoN. 
spencer,  foico,  July  15, 1)70. 
Hon  MiXX  UANsnXLD, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washlnffton,  D.C. 

DxAR  Sn:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention that  you  are  coeponaorlng  a  bill  for 
stricter  Inspection  on  Imported  meets.  We 
highly  commend  you  for  this  action. 

We  realise,  of  course,  that  lamb  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  quota  restrictions  but  we  feel  It  is 
very  Important  that  lamb  be  Included  along 
with  other  meats  m  thU  prc^xised  leglslstlon. 
Sincerely, 

Rtrssxix  Hxnrs. 
Secretory-  Treamrer. 

Senator  Jordan.  Do  you  have  any  questtonj. 
Senator  Curtis? 

Senator  CURTia.  WeU.  I  am  certainly  in 
accord  with  the  objective  of  the  bill. 

I  Just  have  one  question:  Where  would 
this  Inspection  take  place  as  envisioned  In 
your  bill? 

Senator  Mansfikld.  We  would  hope  that 
more  thorough  Inspections  would  take  place 
at  ports  of  entry,  but  we  would  leave  that  to 
the  committee  In  Its  Judgment  which  Is  more 
cognla&nt  of  the  entire  sgrlcultural  field,  and 
specifically  tills  area,  as  to  wiiat  it  would 
t«commend  as  to  wliat  It  thought  should  be 
done. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  I  am  for  more  In- 
spection. 

Senator  MANimui.  It  Is  going  to  coet 
money  but  I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  worth 
whUe. 

Senator  Omra.  I  am  glad  to  have  any  m- 
formatlon  available  on  the  effeotiveneaa  of 
Inspection  at  the  point  that  It  originates  as 
compared  with  the  point  of  arrival. 

Senator  MANsratD.  We  think  the  foreign 
govermnents  have  a  responsibility  In  this 
rwipect,  too. 

Senator  ctreris.  And  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility In  the  foreign  countries. 
Senator  Manbtbcld.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  CnxTis.  Under  the  prior  act.  If  it  is 
not  being  carried  out  and  hasn't  been  funded 
or  carried  out  in  a  big  enough  way. 

Senator  MANsnxin.  That  Is  right.  Tou  can 
not  do  It.  It  Is  an  ImposslblUty  with  14  or  16 
In.'^pectors  around  the  world. 

Senator  Cuxns.  t)oes  your  bill  envision  the 

Inspection  of  canned  and  prooeseed  meats? 

Senator  Manbtszld.  Tes;  1  tlllnk  it  ought 

to  take  in  the  wbole  gambit. 

Senator  Cnsms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jordan.  Senator  Bunllck,  do  you 

have  a  question  before  you  start? 

Senator  YotTNo.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Seitators  from  North  Dakota  and  Montana 
for  sponsoring  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  do 
think  we  have  a  responslbUlty  to  tile  con- 
sumers of  the  United  8tat<e  to  see  that  Im- 
ported foods  are  thoroughly  inspected  and 
as  pure  and  wholesome  as  American  pro- 
duced foods.  TTiere  Is  no  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  unless  you  hsve  a  better  In- 
spection. 

I  think  this  should  be  done  both  In  tJu 
United  States  and  at  point*  of  origin.  I  think 
we  have  to  spend  the  money  to  see  that 
meet  Is  properly  slaughtered  at  the  points 
of  origin  In  foreign  countries. 

Senator  MANSnzLD.  I  agree  completely. 
Senator  Jordan.  In  that  respect.  I  am  sure 
Senator  Curtis  and  other  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  heard  Senator  BeU- 
mon  at  the  last  meeting,  I  believe,  or  the 
meeting  before  that.  He  had  been  to  Aus- 
tralia on  anothsr  occasion  and  visited  what 
they  said  was  the  beat  packing  plant  there. 
He  said  It  wa»  far  below  the  standards  that 


we  would  require  here,  and  he  was  surprised 
that  they  would  take  hUn  to  this  partleular 
plant  a*  their  best  one. 

Senator  Youhc.  If  Z  may  eay  oS  the  rec- 
ord. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  CnRTts.  Senator  AUen,  do  you 
luve  sny  questions? 

Senator  Aixrn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cvktu.  Senator  Burdlek,  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  further 
that  this  measure  has  nothing  to  do 
with  imports  per  se.  There  Is  an  import 
limitation,  providing  quotas  on  froeen 
products.  That  will  still  remain  in  effect. 
This  Is  concerned  only  with  the  matter  of 
raising  the  hygenlc  and  sanitary  stand- 
ards for  Imported  beef  to  the  same 
standards  which  we  apply  to  our  own 
packers  In  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  pending  bill  is  to  assure 
American  consumers  of  imported  meats 
that  they  will  be  eating  the  same  whole- 
some quaUty  of  meats  that  would  result 
from  our  otm  Inspection  and  standards 
here  at  home. 

At  the  time  of  the  "clean  meat"  bill  s 
passage  here  In  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HsDSKAi  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  provided  that.  In  the  case  of  im- 
ported meats,  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  inspection  requirements  as  our 
own  domestic  meats.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted this  amendmait,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  but  I  fear  that  in  the  haste  with 
which  we  passed  that  legislation,  we  did 
not  go  far  enough,  and  the  bill  authored 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
designated  to  fill  that  gap. 

I  point  out,  on  page  2  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  following  language: 

Imported  meat  products  •  •  •  are  per- 
mitted to  come  in  and  move  freely  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  be  commingled  In  the 
preparation  of  federmUy  Inspected  products, 
IJ  the  plant  producing  them  has  Inspection 
deemed  equivalent  to  Federal  InspecUon.  This 
provides  much  less  opportunity  for  continu- 
ing surveillance  and  much  leas  assurance 
that  the  products  will  be  wholesome  than  do 
the  8Ute  systems. 

This  imdoubtedly  has  been  found  to 
be  true,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  quoted  from  one  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  is  also  a  veterinarian  to 
that  effect. 

Mr  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  not  cause  anj'  abrasive- 
ness  with  those  coimtnes  in  which  either 
they  now  have  or  are  fully  capable  of 
having  standards  and  inspection  equal  to 
ours.  I  am  referring  particularly  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Generally,  those 
countries  and  their  meat  producers  are 
quite  proud  ol  the  quahty  that  they  pro- 
duce I  myself  have  visited  a  good  many 
of  their  packing  plants,  as  well  as  a  good 
many  In  this  country,  and  I  would  have 
to  say  that  1  thought  that  the  quality  of 
their  cleanliness,  their  modem  machin- 
ery, and  the  way  they  handled  their 
products  was  equal  to  that  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  at 
this  point,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  cierk  read  as  follows: 
Insert  the  following  before  the  comma  (.1 
on  line  5  of  psge  1:   "from  countries  wWcJi 
do  not  have  sundmrds  and  InspecUon  eqtial 
to  tftoM  of  tae  Onlted  st»tM'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sena'or  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  this:  There  was  a  gap 
left  in  the  law.  not  mtenlionaUy  but  un- 
intentionally, by  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  1  secured 
the  adoption  of  at  the  time  of  the 
■clean  meat"  bill.  Under  our  amendment, 
and  under  the  existing  law.  a  single  plant 
which  might  be  able  to  satisfy  inspec- 
tion requirements  that  are  eoual  to  those 
here  in  this  country  could  export  meat 
to  the  United  SUtes.  But.  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  committee  report  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  pointed  out. 
the  surveillance  of  that  situation  is  very 
limited  What  Is  needed  is  something 
over  that,  in  the  country  itself. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  they 
are  quite  capable  of  having  standards  and 
inspections  equal  to  those  of  this  coun- 
trj-.  and  with  the  assurance  that  the 
country  itself,  as  well  as  the  plant,  has 
standards  and  inspection  equal  to  ours. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  have  a 
problem. 

In  the  ca.se  of  plants  in  countries  other 
than  those,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  have  a  very  tight  requirement, 
which  hopefully  would  Induce  those 
coimtries  to  adopt  standards  and  in- 
spection equal  U>  ours,  but  until  they  do, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  get  alons  imder 
a  much  more  restrictive  situation. 

I  would  say  that  with  my  amendment, 
the  objectives  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  be  achieved,  and  our  friendly 
neighbors  Uke  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  are  capable  of  having  equal 
standards  to  ours  and  inspection  equal 
to  ours,  will  not  have  any  misgivings 
over  this  legislation. 

Mr  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  just  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

There  was  an  effort  made,  when  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967 
was  enacted,  to  meet  this  very  problem, 
but  apparently  that  effort  was  not  exten- 
sive enough,  and  it  .•should  be  in  some  way 
strengthened  and  built  up. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  Ls  a  good  faith  effort  to  im- 
prove the  bill  as  nearly  as  we  can  here, 
by  way  of  meeting  some  of  the  comments 
and  exceptions  taken  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Those  exceptions  and  comments  were 
made  in  the  Department's  letter  of  July 
16  of  this  year.  As  to  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  wUl  fully  comply  with  their 
request  for  tightening  up  the  bill  and 
making  it  less  comprehensive  than  it  is. 
as  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  de- 
sires, remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  \s  a  good 
faith  effort  in  that  direction.  I  therefore 
support  It.  and  I  hope  that  the  author 
of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment,  if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
author  of  the  bill  is  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  the  First  District  of 
Montana.  Dr.  Johw  Melchir.  and  all  I 
am  doing  is  offering  the  Senate  version, 
in  cooperation  with  my  dlstinfui.'ihed 
colleague  from  Montana  iMr.  METCAtr), 
who  Is  now  presiding  over  this  tiody. 

It  appears  to  me.  from  reading  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senater  from  Iowa,  that  it  fits  in 
entirely  with  the  intent  of  the  Melcher 
proposal,  t-nd  certainly,  if  these  particu- 
lar countries  meet  the  sundards  which 
our  own  people  do,  there  is  no  need  for 
legislation  of  any  sort. 

May  I  say,  m  passing,  that  when  I 
presented  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Jordan!  ,  immediately  af- 
terward I  received  a  call  from  a  CBS 
station  in  San  Francisco.  Some  member 
of  the  Australian  Cabinet,  as  I  recall, 
was  so  put  out  that  he  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion— I  hope  in  jest,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  certain — that  "Senator  SiABsmto 
ought  to  be  hung,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered"—I  think  I  quote  his  exact  words— 
for  offering  this  type  of  legislation.  I 
could  not  follow  the  Australian's  reas- 
oning, because  I  do  not  think  I  men- 
tioned Australia  once  during  the  coiu^e 
of  the  testimony. 

So  I  hope  that  this  Minister — I  cannot 
recall  his  name,  unfortunately— will  fol- 
low this  debate  today,  deal  with  the  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  Senate  so  far  as 
this  particular  measure  is  concerned,  and 
recognize  that  all  we  are  asking  of  thoee 
who  import  frozen  meat  is  that  it  be  of 
the  same  standard,  quality,  and  hy- 
genic  a.spect  as  that  which  we  require  by 
law  of  our  own  producers  in  this  coimtry. 
I  am  delighted  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  fits  in  with  the  intent, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

I  am  not  from  a  livesock-producit\g 
State  but  from  a  consumer  State,  and  I 
should  Uke  to  ask  these  questions.  First, 
let  me  say  that  I  certainly  am  in  sym- 
pattiy  with  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Could  the  Senator  give  us  any  indica- 
tion of  the  countries  which  do  not  have 
inspection  standards  which  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  United  Stales  from  which 
we  receive  a  sizable  amount  of  imports 
of  livestock? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  inspection  standards  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  substan- 
tially equal  to  ours.  There  might  be  some 
little  differences.  But  I  understand,  fur- 
ther, after  talking  with  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  meat  boards  and  their 
ministers  of  agriculture,  that  their  in- 
tention was  to  make  their  inspection 
standards  equal  to  ours. 

I  do  not  know  for  a  fact,  but  I  have 
heard  that  some  of  the  other  countries 
from  which  we  do  receive  some  limited 
amounts  of  meat  imports — from  South 
America  and  from  Poland — do  not  have 
standards  of  quality  and  inspection  sys- 
tems equal  to  ours.  There  may  be  an  in- 


dividual plant  that  does.  But.  so  far  as 
the  countries  are  concerned,  that  is  my 
understanding. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  un- 
doubtedly realizes  that  approximately 
75  percent  of  our  imported  meats  do 
come  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  imposition 
of  these  standards  be  so  costly  upon  the 
exporting  countries  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  export  livestock  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of 
quantities  of  canned  hams,  for  example, 
of  which  we  receive  a  considerable 
amount  from  Poland,  it  would  probably 
be  worthwhile  for  them  to  adopt  stand- 
ards equal  to  ours.  But  in  the  case  of 
other  countries,  I  can  see  where  they 
might  make  a  decision  that  the  cost  of 
providing  standards  and  inspection  equal 
to  ours,  for  the  sake  of  their  overall 
population,  would  make  it  prohibitive, 
and  therefore  they  would  forgo  the  ex- 
ports to  the  UniUd  States,  That  would 
be  an  individual  country's  decision, 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  largest 
chunk  of  imported  meats  by  far  comes 
in  from  Auatralia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  Is  one  reason  why  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  went  to  those  countries  to 
inspect  some  of  their  plants,  to  see  how 
they  were  doing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  effect  would  this 
legislation  have  on  the  cost  of  meat  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
have  much  effect,  because  the  bulk  of 
this  meat  comes  in  from  those  two  coun- 
tries, which  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  amendment. 

But  I  might  ttim  the  question  this 
way:  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  its  Im- 
plementation will  require  the  constmners, 
either  directly  or  through  their  taxes,  to 
pay  more  for  their  meats.  But  we  made 
a  policy  decision  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  In  Congress  that  it  was  worth  it, 
so  that  we  would  have  the  assurance 
that  we  would  not  have  peopile  eating 
contaminated  meat. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr  HRUSKA.  In  answer  to  the  first 
question,  I  should  Uke  to  make  a  Uttle 
comment,  because  there  has  been  some 
development  in  the  foreign  meat  plant 
inspection  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  within  the  last  few 
months. 

The  original  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  as  to  what 
countries  are  complying  with  standards 
equal  to  ours  and  what  are  not.  That  wiU 
fluctuate,  and  it  wUl  be  different  from 
time  to  time,  depending  upon  their  be- 
havior and  upon  their  application  of 
laws  and  the  standards,  some  of  which 
are  in  their  statutes  and  some  of  which 
are  not.  Only  recently,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  embargoed  further  ship- 
ments of  mutton  from  Australia  or  New 
Zealand. 

I  do  not  recaU  which,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  In  due  time  I  be  al- 
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lowed  to  confirm  one  or  the  other.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  injustice  to  the  other. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  had  to  embargo 
them  because  the  conditions  of  proc- 
essing m  the  plants  there  were  so  de- 
plorable that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture felt  that  they  ought  to  be  kept 
out. 

Obviously,  whatever  the  cost  of  such 
an  operation  is— and  in  that  case  it  was 
embargoed — it  had  to  be  incurred,  be- 
cause the  first  consideration  is  the  con- 
sumer, as  it  is  in  our  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  itself. 

So  1  would  say.  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  that,  from  the  information  I 
have  on  the  subject,  it  will  depend  upon 
the  constant  efforts  of  these  countries  not 
only  to  impose  standards  which  are  equal 
to  ours  but  also  to  execute  them. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WiU  the  Senator  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  percentage  of  Im- 
ports so  far  as  the  consumption  of  meat 
products  in  this  country  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  case  of  beef  and 
veal.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  pereentage. 
but  it  would  be  something  on  the  order  of 
6,  7.  or  8  percent  currently.  I  should  like 
to  get  a  verification  of  that  figure,  too. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  would  have  some 
Information  on  that. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
cannot  give  the  Senator  the  exact  per- 
centage of  either  of  these  meals,  but  last 
year.  2,300,700,000  pounds  of  canned  and 
frozen  meat  were  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  included  the  bone- 
les."!  beef.  also. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Plus  the  canned,  cured, 
and  chilled. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct,  A  tremendous  amount  of  meat 
came  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I.  among 
others,  introduced  a  frozen  meat  im- 
port limitation  biU  «  years  ago.  It  passed 
both  Houses  A  reasonably  good  biU  was 
arrived  at  in  conference.  It  met  with 
the  satisfaction  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, all  of  the  State  Uveslock  associa- 
tions, and  I  believe  with  the  approval  of 
the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  govern- 
ments, though  that  is  subject  to  a  ques- 
tion mark  at  this  time  But  it  did  pre- 
vent the  American  market  from  being 
flooded  by  the  frozen  meat  coming  in 
and  on  a  basis  which  seemed  to  be  agree- 
able all  around. 

The  pending  bill  in  no  way  Interferes 
vlth  the  imports  as  such  based  on  U.S. 
production,  and  it  does  not  apply  to 
countries  which  meet  UJ3.  hygienic, 
health,  and  sanitary  standards. 

In  brief,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
place  these  Importers  on  the  same  plane 
that  we.  through  law,  place  our  own 
domestic  producers. 

Mr.   BROOKE.  If    the  distingulsbed 


majority  leader  wUl  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion, where  there  would  be  examination 
of  frozen  meats  coming  in,  would  this 
be  a  spot  examination  or  would  these 
frozen  meats  have  to  t>e  thawed  out. 
examined,  refrozen.  and  then  sold  for 

consumption? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  This  would  be 
made  primary  purpose  In  the  coimtries 
of  origin.  It  might  mean  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  inspectors  beyond  the  14 
we  have  at  present  covering  the  1,100 
plants  all  over  the  world,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly  as  to  the  number  of 
plants.  It  would  not  be  a  case  of  freezing 
or  chUllng  and  then  making  them  nor- 
mal, because  in  that  way  one  could  devel- 
op many  difficulties  and  that  is  not  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  not  trying 
to  penalize  a  country  or  the  product 
which  it  produces,  but  we  are  trying  to 
establish  standards  which  wUl  fit  in  on 
a  parity  basis  with  our  own  American 
packers  and  producers. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  IX  I 
could  add  one  thing  there,  to  connec- 
tion with  that  question.  There  is  a  spot 
check  of  meat  at  the  port  of  entry  into 

the  United  SUtes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  On 
packages  that  do  come  into  this  country. 
Mr.    BROOKE.    Is    that    on    froaen 
meats? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Any- 
thing but  canned  meat.  There  is  no  way 

to  check  on  that 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  a  spot  check 
on  tmt. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes, 
just  on  a  spot  check  basis. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  They  would  not  wait  to 
thaw  out  the  meat  and  then  examine  it? 
Mr    JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
There  is  a  system  whereby  an  examina- 
tion is  made  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Plus  the  fact  that 
we  have  these  M  inspectors  who  cover 
the  1.100  plants  in  the  various  coimtries 
in  the  world.  It  is  an  awfully  hard  job 
for  them  to  undertake. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  ft  as  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3942. 1  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  iMr.  Mahstield)  who  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  seen  fit 
to  expedite  action  on  this  legislation.  The 
fact  that  the  bill  has  gone  through  the 
committee  process  so  rapidly  Is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  the  bUI,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass 
it  today. 

Mr,  President,  under  section  20  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  only  those 
countries  with  meat  inspection  systems 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  permitted  to 
ship  meat  to  the  United  States. 

Currently  there  are  about  40  foreign 
countries  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  ship  their 
meat  into  the  United  States. 


It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
meat  products  may  be  exported  into  the 
United  States  only  from  foreign  plants 
which  meet  this  coimtry's  standards.  Un- 
fortunately, facilities  to  inspect  these 
foreign  plants  are  rather  limited. 

It  is  the  responslbiUty  of  14  veteri- 
narians to  make  inspections  of  nearly 
1.500  plants  in  40  foreign  countries  to 
determine  whether  their  meat  processing 
routine  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  As  one  might  guess,  this 
means  that  a  particular  foreign  plant  is 
visited  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

When  one  compares  this  to  the  piece- 
by-piece  inspection  of  domestic  meat  by 
some  8.200  meat  inspectors.  I  think  it 
should  be  evident  Just  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  so  important. 

Mr.  President,  one  inspection  per  year 
for  each  foreign  plant  is  totaUy  unac- 
ceptable to  my  way  of  thinking.  I  think 
that  it  is  unfair  to  the  general  pubUc 
here  in  the  United  States  not  to  require 
the  same  high  quaUty  of  inspected  meat 
to  come  in  from  foreign  countries  as  that 
which  goes  to  the  supermarket  from 
domestic  producers. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
meat  plant  is  inspected  only  once  a  year, 
a  particularly  disturbing  fact  is  that 
the  once-B-year  visit  is  announced 
ahead  of  time.  This  opeiK  the  gate  for  a 
general  cleanup  and  clearup  so  that  a 
plant  can  plan  ahead  in  order  that  its 
standards  can  be  brought  in  line  with 
VS.  requirements  for  only  that  1  day. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  testify  to 
behalf  of  this  bill,  I  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  this  l>ill  is  not  drafted,  noi 
is  it  intended  to  protect  the  cattle  Uidus- 
try.  The  real  benefactor  ol  this  legislation 
is  the  consumer.  I  think  it  is  totally  un- 
acceptable that  tlie  consimier  in  the 
United  States  must  accept  meat  from 
foreign  countries  that  might  not  be  pure 
or  wholesome  simply  because  the  VS 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  have 
the  funds  or  the  personnel  to  control  the 
quality  of  meat  that  is  imported  into  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes  has 
the  most  thorough  system  for  inspecting 
domestic  meat  production  and  process- 
ing of  any  country  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

I  fully  endorse  the  emphasis  that  we 
place  on  sanitation  and  quality  control. 
The  point  is  that  the  American  con- 
sumer has  the  right  to  expect  the  same 
strict  standards  of  saniution  of  their 
foreign  imported  meat  as  they  do  of  the 
domestic  production. 

Here  in  the  United  SUtes.  Govern- 
ment and  plant  insepctors  inspect  each 
piece  of  meat.  T*e  meat  Is  then  in- 
spected through  means  of  mathematical 
random  selection.  Each  piece  of  meat  is 
inspected  and  then  there  is  a  random 
inspection  process. 

Compare  this  to  a  process  for  foreign 
meat  in  which  a  plant  is  inspected  once 
a  year.  There  is  no  requirement  that  each 
piece  of  meat  be  inspected.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  each  piece  is. 

The  meat  then  comes  to  the  United 
SUtes  In  giant  fro»n  blocks.  At  that 
time.  •  small  sample  of  the  frozen  block 
is  cut.  unfrozen,  and  inspected.  Depend- 
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Ing  on  this  small  sample,  the  block  of 
meat  is  either  accepted  or  rejected. 

The  ratio  ol  foreign  meat  that  does  not 
pass  this  ilnal  random  inspection  is  near- 
ly t«1ce  the  domestic  rate  of  failure.  This 
helps  to  point  up  the  problem. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  the  foreign  coun- 
try that  chooses  to  export  its  meat  iBto 
the  United  States  would  pay  the  cost  of 
the  inspection.  The  added  protection 
would  not  be  levied  against  the  United 
States.  To  my  way  of  thinldng  that  is 
entirely  as  It  shoiild  be.  Foreign  imports 
do  not  contribute  1  cent  to  the  high 
standard  of  living,  the  welfare  programs, 
or  other  cocial  institutions  which  we  all 
enjoy. 

In  this  regard,  »1  spent  on  foreign 
meat  passes  through  the  economy  here 
In  the  United  States  about  two  to  two 
and  one-half  times.  One  dollar  spent  on 
domestic  meat  passes  through  the  econ- 
omy five  to  seven  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  Is  before 
the  Senate  today  is  a  consumer  bill.  It  Is 
a  bill  that  means  as  much  or  more  to  the 
protection  of  the  consumer  as  any  legis- 
lation that  has  been  considered  this  year, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  would  pro- 
ceed to  elve  favorable  consideration  to  It, 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
vigorous   support  for  8.  3942. 

In  1967  the  Congress  passed  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Act  In  1988. 
The  objective  of  these  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation was  to  assure  that  State  Inspec- 
tion systems  for  meat  would  be  equal  to 
Federal  inspection  standards  applied  to 
meat  products  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce. In  most  cases,  the  State  Ingjec- 
tlon  systems  were  already  comparable  to 
Federal  requirements  and  those  laws 
have  served  to  bring  all  States  Into  com- 
pliance. 

IronioLlly,  however,  meat  products 
coming  Into  this  coimtry  from  foreign 
countries  are  not  subjected  to  the  same 
stringent  inspection  standards  that  we 
Impose  on  domestically  produced  and 
processed  meat.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Wholesale  Meat  Act  of  1967  provides  that 
Imported  meat  meet  standards  "equal 
to"  our  own  Federal  laws.  However,  stud- 
ies and  recent  consreaslonal  committee 
hearings  have  demonstrated  that  this 
"equal  to '  objective  is  not  being  met.  We 
simply  do  not  have  enough  inspectors 
currently  available  to  properly  observe 
the  quality  of  all  the  meat  coming  Into 
this  country.  Indeed,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  present  only  14  In- 
spectors are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  checking  on  the  sanitary  stand- 
ards of  meat  coming  into  this  country 
from  over  1.000  producing  plants  abroad. 
The  double  standard  here  Is  simply 
not  Justified  and  It  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  legislation  before  us  today 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. I  recognize  that  there  will  be  some 
dllBcultles  encountered  in  administering 
this  program,  but  the  thing  to  be  em- 
phasized here  Is  that  the  objective  Is 
absolutely  sound,  absolutely  essential 
and  that  the  technical  mechanics  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  are  of  second- 
ary Importance,  they  can  be  overcome. 
tit.  President,  we  nust  take  all  neces- 


sary steps  to  assure  that  imported  meat 
meets  the  same  standards  we  have  wisely 
and  properly  established  for  domestically 
produced  and  processed  meats.  This  bill 
will  provide  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  necessary  authority  to 
achieve  that  objective.  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  several  years 
ago.  Congress  became  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  the  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection system.  The  result  was  passage 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act — Public  Law 
90-201— in  1967  and  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  Act— Public  Law  90-492— in 
1968.  These  laws  provided  for  all  SUte 
meat  inspection  regulations  to  be  "at 
least  eqtial  to"  Federal  regulations. 

Tliese  laws  have  been  dllBcult  to  Im- 
plement and  painful  for  many  small 
businesses  which  faced  complete  remod- 
eling of  their  meat  slaughtering  and 
processing  plants  or  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  adjustment  Is  being  made — 
all  to  assure  our  citizens  wholesome  meat 
and  poultry. 

An  additional  provision  of  USDA  regu- 
lations, however,  is  that  meat  and  poul- 
try from  State-inspected  plants  Is  not 
allowed  to  move  In  interstate  commerce. 
This  regulation  was  made  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  feared  allow- 
ing interstate  movement  of  meat  from 
State-iiispected  plants  might  weaken  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Federal  In- 
spection system. 

The  regiilations  for  Imported  meat, 
however,  provides  that  we  may  import 
meat  from  other  nations  under  that 
Nation's  meat  Inspection  as  long  as  It 
is  "comparable  to"  our  Federal  Inspec- 
tion system.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
nation  may  Inspect  their  own  meat  and 
ship  it  to  the  United  States.  That  meat 
l5  allowed  to  be  commingled  with  federal- 
ly inspected  domestic  meat  with  no  Inter- 
state restrictions.  It  must  only  comply 
with  spot  sampling  at  the  port. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  we  consider 
today  is  to  provide  the  consumer  the 
same  wholesome  protection  of  meat  from 
foreign  plants  as  he  receives  from  do- 
mestic plants.  It  provides  that  all  meat 
is  wholesome,  by  the  same  standards,  not 
Just  the  meat  from  our  own  meat  plants. 
The  American  consumer  deserves  the 
protection  this  bill,  S.  3942,  provides. 

Mr  BURDICK  ."iubsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  lend  my  support  to 
S.  3942,  the  measure  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Manstizld),  to  Insure 
that  livestock  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  are  subjected  to  adequate 
health  and  sanitation  inspection. 

As  the  sponsor  of  similar  legislation, 
8.  3987,  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the 
promptness  with  which  the  Senate  has 
focused  its  attention  on  this  major  prob- 
lem. 

We  live  In  an  era  of  Increasing  concern 
over  the  quality  of  our  lives:  The  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  food 
we  eat.  In  all  areas,  some  steps  are  being 
taken  to  protect  our  health.  Yet  one  area 
remains  dangerously  imguarded.  That  is 
the  area  of  Imported  meat.  The  meat 
which  enters  our  country  from  abroad 
is  subject  only  to  a  very  inadequate  and 
random  inspection  ooziducted  by  a  fax 
too  small  staff. 


In  this  country  we  are  very  careful 
about  who  touches  the  meat  '.n  our 
plants,  and  our  sanitary  Inspection  as- 
sures its  wholesomeness.  Our  domesti- 
cally produced  beef  Is  subject  to  strict 
Inspections  both  before  and  after  the 
animal  is  slaughtered.  Everj'  animal  is 
thoroughly  examined  for  health  before 
slaughter  and  every  carcass  is  again  in- 
spected for  defects  after  slaushter.  If 
the  carcass  meat  Is  to  be  boned  and  used 
for  hamburger,  for  example.  It  receives  a 
further  examination  as  it  Is  consigned 
Into  lots  for  that  use. 

To  carry  out  this  extensive  Inspection 
process,  the  Federal  Government  has 
7,050  Inspectors  on  Its  payroll.  This  niim- 
ber  includes  945  full-time  veterinarians, 
5,327  full-time  food  Inspectors  and  an 
additional  124  veterinarians  and  654  food 
hispectors  who  work  part  time.  Working 
alongside  these  Federal  meat  watchers  to 
Insure  high-quality  and  wholesome  meat 
are  also  numeroiis  State  Inspectors.  All 
In  all,  these  meat  watchers  keep  a  con- 
stant eye  on  1 ,062  plants  which  slaughter 
and/or  process  either  meat,  animal,  or 
txiultry.  This  Is  an  average  of  about  six 
Inspectors  per  plant. 

Compare  this  system  of  rigid  Inspec- 
tion of  domestically  produced  meat  with 
the  inspection  system  of  Imported  meat. 
There  are  1,141  foreign  licensed  plants 
around  the  world  authorized  to  sell  In 
the  United  States — more  than  the  num- 
ber of  federally  Inspected  plants  In  the 
united  States.  Yet,  to  Inspect  this  larger 
number  of  foreign  plants,  there  are  only 
15  veterinarians,  known  as  "foreign  re- 
view offloera"  This  Is  an  average  of  one 
Inspector  for  85  plants.  In  short,  there 
are  more  plants  operating  outside  the 
United  States  with  fewer  than  1  percent 
the  number  of  Federal  Inspectors  within 
the  United  States. 

The  Implications  of  this  system  are 
obvious.  These  foreign  plants  are  sup- 
posed to  maintain  an  Inspection  system 
equal  to  ours.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
premortem  and  postmortem  inspection 
of  animals,  and  tiiey  are  supposed  to  be 
equally  sanitary.  Yet,  we  have  only  15 
men  to  insure  proper  Inspection.  To  visit 
each  of  the  1,141  foreign  plants  at  least 
once  a  year  Is  an  almost  impossible  task. 
I  am  sure  these  men  do  the  best  Job 
they  can,  but  we  all  can  see  the  prob- 
lems confronting  one  man  trying  to  keep 
track  of  over  88  plants  a  year.  The  15- 
man  force  Is  dangerously  Inadequate.  It 
makes  the  UJ3.  consumer  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  inspectors  of  the  ex- 
porting nations  for  the  premortem  and 
postmortem  and  online  Inspection  of 
meat  produced  there  and  sold  several 
weeks  later  In  this  country. 

The  present  system  might  be  ade- 
quate If  the  volume  of  meat  Imports  were 
small  and  If  there  were  some  reliable 
means  of  inspecting  the  meat  once  It 
reached  the  United  States.  But  neither 
Is  the  case. 

Our  Nation  Imports  about  1.6  billion 
poimds  of  meat  per  year.  That  means 
each  ad\ilt  In  this  cotmtry  consumes 
about  10  pounds  of  Imported  meat  per 
year.  Considering  that  a  single  ounce  of 
Impurity  Is  capable  of  rendering  a  per- 
son deathly  111,  this  meat  Is  In  obvious 
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need  of  close  Inspection.  But  how  closely 
is  It  being  inspected? 

Most  of  the  one  and  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  meat  Imported  in  the  United 
States  is  frozen  or  bonded  out,  such  as 
meat  used  for  hamburger,  bologna,  wein- 
ers,  or  cold  cuts.  This  meat  arrives  at  the 
docks  and  is  sorted  into  lots,  or  consign- 
ments, to  VS.  purchasers.  If  the  meat 
Is  to  go  Into  processed  products,  such  as 
welners  and  sausage.  It  Is  frozen  In  50 
pound  blocks. 

There  are  75  Inspectors  on  the  Federal 
pa%ToU  to  receive  and  Inspect  the  1  Mi 
bllilon  pounds  of  meat  which  enters  this 
country.  They  make  a  random  selection 
of  the  boxes  and  blocks,  while  the  meat 
is  sitting  in  outdoor  temperature,  for 
thawing  and  Inspection.  In  short,  less 
than  1  percent  of  thU  Imported  meat 
Is  actually  examined  by  a  Federal  In- 
spector, 

After  this  random  sampling,  the  meat 
Is  examined  for  minor,  major,  and  crit- 
ical defects.  These  defects  may  range 
from  harmless  extraneous  matter  to  such 
defects  as  bruises.  Wood  clots,  bone  frag- 
ments. Insects.  Ingesta  or  stomach  con- 
tents, fecal  matter,  or  manure.  Imported 
meat  may  be  declared  acceptable  for  con- 
sumption even  though  It  contains  one 
minor  defect  to  each  30  pounds,  one  ma- 
jor defect  in  every  400  pounds,  or  one 
critical  defect  in  every  3,000  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  this  reasoning,  even  critical 
defects  are  permitted  If  they  are  mixed 
In  with  large  amounts  of  meat. 

On  the  basis  of  these  standards.  In 
calendar  year  1969,  the  United  States 
rejected  20,637,987  pounds  of  Imported 
nieat^-sllghtly  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
beef  offered  and  about  9  percent  of  lamb 
and  mutton  oHered.  The  significance  of 
that  rejected  20  million  pounds  Is  this. 
Supijosedly.  the  meat  was  Inspected  at 
the  foreign  plants  to  meet  U.S.  standards. 
Yet,  more  than  20  million  pounds  was  re- 
jected once  it  reached  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  the  15  foreign  review  officers  are 
Inadequate  in  numbers  to  cope  with  the 
Inspection  problems.  Furthermore,  since 
this  meat  receives  an  Inadequate  inspec- 
tion abroad,  the  American  consumer  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  have  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  his  meat  inspected  once  It  reaches 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  Senate 
approval  of  8, 3942. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  solves  two 
of  the  major  problems  relating  to  meat 
Inspection  which  challenge  the  health 
of  the  American  consumer.  First,  It  spe- 
dflcaUy  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture "to  establish  a  system  of  thor- 
ough examination  and  inspection  of  all 
livestock  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States— at  the  time  of  entry." 
This  would  provide  greater  protection 
for  the  American  consumer— a  greater 
protection  that  he  needs  and  deserves. 
It  would  require  a  greater  portion  of  our 
Imported  meat  to  be  inspected,  and, 
therefore,  would  decrease  the  chances  of 
imwholesome  Imported  meat  entering 
the  country. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  for  surveil- 
lance by  UJ3.  Government  Inspectors  "of 
all  establishments  abroad  slaughtering 
animals  or  processing  animal  products 
for  export  to  the  United  States."  This 


provision  wlU  strengthen  V3.  inspection 
of  the  slaughtering  process  in  the  for- 
eign countries.  This  wlU  further  insure 
the  purity  of  the  meat  before  It  leaves 
the  foreign  countries. 

The  cost  of  this  thorough  meat  In- 
spection to  the  American  consumer  will 
be  smaU,  and  Its  beneflu  wffl  be  great. 

Importers  will  pay  the  costs  of  the 
Inspection  sysUm  I  propose.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  deserves  high-quality 
meat.  Whether  he  chooses  to  buy  for- 
eign or  domestic  beef,  he  deserves  high- 
quality  meat.  Whether  he  chooses  to 
buy  foreign  or  domesUc  beef,  he  deserves 
assurance  of   its  wholesomeness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Ttie  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
s.  3942 


An  Act  to  prortde  for  thorough  health  and 
sanitation  inspection  of  »1I  livestock  prod- 
uca  linport«l  Into  tlie  Onlt«d  Stataa,  and 
for  ottier  purpose* 

Be  it  enactei  by  t)ie  Senate  mvl  House  o/ 
Bepramtatives  o/  the  Vnitea  Stcta  of 
Americn  in  Confess  oMembled,  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  aireoted  to  ertab- 
ilsli  a  system  of  tuorough  eiamuntlon  and 
InspecUon  of  all  livestock  products  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  from  countries  wWct 
do  not  have  standards  snd  inspection  equal  to 
mose  of  the  United  States,  Including  all  ri«b 
and  frozen  or  clillled  meats  after  tJiawlng, 
providing  tor  such  examination  at  tne  time 
of  entry  or  before  any  processing  or  oBerlng 
for  sale  to  consumers,  to  prevent  tne  entry 
of  any  dlsesae  or  distribution  of  any  un- 
wholesome producU.  The  Commissioner  of 
Customs  shall  levy  on  such  »nlm»!  products 
entering  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any 
tariffs,  a  charge  or  charges  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  sulBclent  to  defray  tbe 
cosu  of  such  examinations  and  Inspections 
and  of  United  States  surveillance  of  all  es- 
tablishments abroad  slaughtering  animals  or 
processing  animal  products  for  export  to  tbe 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRU8KA  and  Mr.  MILLER  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  1213,  S.  4106.  ,„ 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Boflos> .  The  biU  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

8.  4108,  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps.  ,    ^^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl?  ^     „ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ben- 
ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on    lAbor    and    Public    Welfare,    with 


amendments,  on  page  2,  line  .23.  after 
the  word  "be",  strike  out  "detailed  Md 
insert  "assigned";  in  line  25.  e.Hei^t 
word  "individual",  strike  out  "detaUed 
and  Insert  "assigned";  on  page  3.  line 
8  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  ■President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  ".  and  Insert  "Secretary,  in  con- 
BulUtlon  with  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  PubUc  HealUi  Serv- 
ice"' in  line  IS,  alter  the  word  "Sur- 
geon", strike  out  "General,"  and  Insert 
"General  and  the  Secretary.";  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "personnel ",  strike  out 
■detailed"  and  insert  "assigned":  on 
page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  "such  , 
strike  out  'services"  and  Insert  ■servlceB, 
or  third  parties" :  alter  line  12  strike  out : 
"KiTJOKAi  Bua.Ta  ooapa  AOVisoaT   couMcn, 

•■SK.  39B1.  (a)  There  Is  eatahUshed  »  ooun- 
cu  to  be  known  as  the  National  Health 
Corp.  Advisory  Council  (herelnaftw  In  QJM 
secaon  referred  to  ss  the  •Council).  Tbe 
CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
ben  appointed  as  follows : 

•■(1)  three  members  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  serving 
outelde  the  Corps,  to  be  appointed  by  the 

"(3)  three  membert  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  private  life; 

■■IS)  throe  members  detailed  to  duty  wl^ 
the  Corps,  at  least  two  of  them  shaU  be 
commlsMoned  oOoais  of  the  Servloe.  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(41  three  persons  Who  have  received  more 
than  minimal  health  care  aerrtcea  frosn  oie 
Corps,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  rft« 
the  Corps  has  been  In  operation  tor  a  pelloa 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  daja  and 
to  be  appointed  from  geographically  dla- 
pened  areas  to  the  extent  pracUcable. 
^■(bl  Members  of  the  Council  aliail  bo  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  yean  and  shaU 
Sot  be  removed,  except  for  caMe.  Jtembera 
may  be  reappomted  to  the  Council. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council—  __» 

"(1)  to  estabUah  guidelines  srtth  nspoot 
to  how  the  corpe  shall  be  uOllMd  and  to 
consult  with  and  adrtae  the  Dlrootm-  gener- 
aUy  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Corpe; 

■•(31  to  aealst  the  Buxgoon  Oeneral.  at  his 
roquoat  In  the  selectloB  of  oommUaionod 
omoera'of  the  Service  and  other  personnel 
for  aealgnment  to  the  Corpe.  and  to  approve 
all  asalgrmients   of  Corps   ineml>era; 

■•(3)  to  establish  criteria  for  determining 
which  communities  or  areaa  will  receive  aa- 
slstance  from  the  Corpe,  taking  into  oon- 
Blderatlon— 

■■(A)  the  need  of  any  community  or  ana 
for  health  services  provided  under  thU  part: 

••(B)  the  wllUngness  of  the  community  or 
area  and  the  appropriate  governmental  agon- 
dee  therein  to  aaalst  and  cooperate  with  the 
Carja  In  providing  effective  health  servloeo  to 
resldenta  of  the  community  or  area; 

•■(C)  the  prospects  of  the  community  or 
area  for  utilising  Corps  pereonnel  after  their 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Corps; 

■'(D)  the  recomme«iatlons  of  any  agernry  or 
organlMtlon  which  may  be  responsible  tor 
the  development,  under  section  S14(b),  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  all  or  any  part 
of  the  area  or  community  involved;  and 

■'(E)  recommendations  from  the  medical, 
dental,  and  other  medical  pereonnel  of  any 
oommunlty  or  area  considered  for  aseHtanne 
under  this  part. 


On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
change  the  section  number  from  "SSBm  ' 
to  "3991.",  In  line  19,  after  the  word 
"Service",  strike  out  "detailed"  and  Insert 
•'assigned";  on  page  7,  line  4.  after  the 
word  "to",  strike  out  "lease "  and  Insert 
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"lease,  renovate.";  at  the  begmning  ol 
line  8.  change  the  section  number  from 
"399n."  to  "399m.":  m  line  9.  after  the 
word  "appropriated",  strike  out  "the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  annuaU;  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part;  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  1971.  1972.  and  1973.";  and  in- 
sert "»5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endins  June  30.  1973:  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974."  So  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Se  it  enacteA  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Represmtttititt  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Conyrets  atsemhled.  "mat  tbii  Act 
may  be  cited  u  the  "Nauonal  Heftltb  Serv- 
ice Corps  Act  ot  1B70 ". 

Sic.  1.  Title  in  of  the  Public  Bealtb  Serv- 
ice Ace   is  amended  by  adding  ac  tiie  end 
thereof  a  new  part  u  followft: 
"PUT  J — Nationai.  Bxalth  Saavicx  Cobps 

"SaTAaUSHKKHT  Or  NAnOHAL  REAX.TH  SZaVTCZ 

COKPS;    FUNCTIONS 

"Sac-  39eh.  la)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Service  a  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Corps')  which  shall  i>e  under  the  direction 
and  super^-ision  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Corps 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
persons  living  In  communities  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  health  personnel. 
radUtles.  and  services  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  residents  of  such 
communities  snd  sreas.  Priority  under  this 
part  shall  be  given  to  those  urban  snd  rural 
areas  of  the  United  Slates  where  poverty  con- 
ditions exist  and  the  health  facilities  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  persons 
Irving  In  such  areas. 

'STAVTOIC:   TxaM  or  sxavica 

"Sec.  3091.  (a)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall 
ssaign  selected  commissioned  oflloers  of  the 
Service  snd  such  other  personnel  as  may  l>e 
necessary  to  stall  the  Corps  and  to  carrj-  out 
the  functions  of  the  Corps  under  this  part. 

■•(b)  Commissioned  ofBcers  of  the  Service 
in  the  thorps  and  other  Corps  personnel  shall 
be  Assigned  for  service  in  the  Corps  for  a 
period  of  farenty-five  moutlis.  An  Individual 
assigned  to  the  Corps  may  voluntarUy  extend 
his  service  in  the  Corps  (or  a  period  not  to 
exceed  in  additional  twenty-flve  months.  An 
Individual  shall  have  the  right  to  petition 
the  Director  (appointed  ptuauant  to  section 
390]  of  this  part)  for  early  release  from  serv- 
ice in  the  Corps  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
months  of  service  therein. 
"oiaacToa  of  the  hatjonal  heai-th  sekvtcx 
coaFS 

"Sac.  399].  The  Corps  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall  t>e  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  It  shall  be  the  respcnaibillty  ot  the 
Director  to  direct  the  ct>erstlonfi  of  the  Corps, 
subject  to  the  supen-lslon  and  control  of  the 
SorgeoD  Oeceral  snd  the  Secretary. 
"AtrrHOKiTT  OF  sscaaTAav  to  ptttitt  ooaFS 
FVJtaoMrfD. 

"Sec.  399k.  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  appropriate, 
to  utilise  ccmmlseioned  officers  of  the  Service 
and  other  peraonnet  ssslgned  to  duty  with 
the  Corps  to — 

"fli  perform  services  In  connection  with 
direct  health  care  programs  carried  out  by 
the  Sen'Ice. 

"(2i  perform  services  In  connection  with 
any  direct  health  care  program  carried  out 
In  whole  or  in  part  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  funds  or  the 
funds  of  any  other  department  or  a^eney  of 
the  RKlaral  Govamment:  or 


"i3)  perform  services  in  connection  with 
any  other  health  care  activity.  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Should  services 
provided  under  this  subsection  require  the 
estahlishment  of  health  care  programs  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  ectablish  mecha- 
niams  whereby  reclplenu  of  such  services,  or 
tlUrd  parties  stiall  pay.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, for  8er\lce6  received.  Any  funds  col- 
lected in  this  manner  shall  be  used  to  defray 
In  part  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Corps. 

"MAMFOWaa    LIMTTATIONS    StJSPE.NSIOM 

"Sec.  3991.  (a)  Commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service  assigned  to  service  with  the 
Corps  and  other  personnel  employed  in  the 
Oorps  shall  not  lie  included  In  determining 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  personnel 
winch  may  lie  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellfare. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  soy  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Corps  may.  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  to  be  feasi- 
ble, utilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
hospitals  snd  other  health  care  facilities  of 
the  Service  In  providing  health  care  to  indi- 
viduals as  authorized  under  this  part,  and  to 
lease,  renovate,  or  purchase  such  other  facul- 
ties as  may  l)e  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"AOTHOaiZATlON    FOa    AFPaOPaiATlONS 

"Sac.  S99m.  There  Is  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated M.000.000  for  the  nsca)  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1071;  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  Bacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972:  (13.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  and  $15.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197*  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DO^^NICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  comes  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve.  The  bill  would  amend 
title  ni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
to  provide  lor  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

The  fimctlon  of  the  Corps  shall  be  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  health  services 
for  persons  living  in  communities  and 
areas  of  the  United  Slates  where  health 
personnel,  facilities,  or  services  are  in- 
adtequale  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
resiiients  of  such  communities  and  areas. 
Priority  is  to  be  given  to  those  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  United  Stales  where 
poverty  conditions  exist  and  the  health 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  persons  living  there. 

We  suffer  from  a  well-known  shortage 
of  heilth  professionals,  but  Uie  shortage 
13  parti::ularly  acute  in  areas  of  urban 
and  rural  poverty  and  In  Isolated  rural 
communities  generally.  StatlsUcally.  the 
ratio  of  heaJth  professionals  to  popula- 
tion is  decidedly  lower  in  such  areas  than 
in  more  affluent  communities,  where  pro- 
fessional and  economic  opportunities  are 
much  greater. 

The  need  for  a  program  to  encourage 
tlie  location  of  health  professionals  in 
low-income  or  iaolated  areas  baa  long 


been  recognized,  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  is  such  a  program. 

New  legislation  is  needed  to  establish  a 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  however, 
because  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  limits  the  provi- 
sion of  direct  hesUth  care  by  the  Service 
to  selected,  and  narrow,  population 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Indians, 
merchant  seamen,  and  Federal  prisoners. 
This  legislation,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Selective  Service  Act.  broadens 
that  authority  to  permit  the  provision  of 
care  to  persons  living  in  areas  deficient 
in  healtli  personnel,  and  particularly  to 
areas  o(  urban  or  rural  poverty. 

At  the  level  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  $10  million  for  fiscal  1972,  $12  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973,  and  $15  million  for 
1974.  the  corps  win  merely  be  an  experi- 
mental program.  It  Is  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  committee  that  a  variety 
of  approaches  may  be  tested  in  the  as- 
signment of  corps  members.  In  establish- 
ing the  pilot  projects  for  corps  assign- 
ments, the  committee  Intends  that  a 
number  of  dlBerent  activities,  both  urban 
and  rural,  should  be  undertaken  The 
Health  Corps  will  be  under  the  direction 
and  supen'lslon  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
Administration  of  the  Health  Corps  will 
be  provided  by  a  Director,  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General. 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  an  attempt 
has  lieen  made  to  allow  the  Secretary, 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  Director  a 
maximum  of  flexibility  in  adinlnisterlng 
the  corps. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  corps  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  take  Into  consideration 
the  following  criteria  In  determining 
which  communities  or  areas  will  receive 
assistance  from  the  corps: 

First,  the  need  of  any  community  or 
area  for  health  services  provided; 

Second,  the  willingness  of  the  com- 
munity or  area  and  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agencies  therein  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  corps  In  providing  ef- 
fective health  services  to  residents  of  the 
community  or  area ; 

Third,  the  prospects  of  the  community 
or  area  tor  utilizing  corps  personnel  after 
their  tour  of  duty  with  the  corps; 

Pouith.  the  recommendations  of  any 
agency  or  organizatlcn  which  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  development,  under 
section  314' b).  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
covering  all  or  any  part  of  the  area  or 
community  involved  or  other  similar 
agency  where  no  314ibi   agency  exists: 

Fifth,  recoiitmendatijns  from  the 
medical,  dental,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel of  any  community  or  area  con- 
sidered for  assistance. 

Of  great  hope  to  the  committee  Is  the 
promise  of  tills  legislation  to  revitalize 
the  VS.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
comcnissioned  ofHcer  corps. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  legiiUa- 
tion  creates  an  exi;>erlmental  program 
and  does  not  commit  the  admlniatration 
to  continue  the  commissioned  corps. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  first 
presented  to  our  committee,  it  contained 
an  advisory  comnuttee.  After  disctissing 
thU  matter  at  some  length  in  the  execu- 
tive markup,  we  decided  that  we  should 
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leave  tlie  power  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Director,  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
the  Secretaj-y.  and  that  the  advisory 
cominittee  was  really  not  going  to  be 
needed.  So  that  provision  was  stricken 
completely. 

We  did  increase  the  authorization  from 
that  originally  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  <Mr.  Macitosom). 
who  introduced  the  bill.  He  had  an  au- 
thorization providing  for  $5  million  a 
year  for  3  years. 

We  Increased  it  substantially,  but  less 
than  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yar- 
BOBOUCH) ,  the  committee  chairman, 
would  have  liked.  So,  we  compromised 
on  that  matter  to  Its  present  funding  of 
$5  million.  $10  million.  $12  milUon,  and 
SIS  million. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  In  its  present  form  Is 
perfectly  acceptable  and  should  give  us 
the  ability  to  find  means  by  which  we  can 
provide  the  needed  health  service  to 
otherwise  isolated  areas.  This  would 
cure  one  of  our  serious  health  problems, 
that  of  distributing  health  services  and 
medical  services  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  statements  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <  Mr.  Macwvson  i . 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yariobouch  i  in  support 
of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  op  Scnatob  Maghuson 

Mr.  Macnttsoh.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion will  Mt«bllih  ■  National  Health  Service 
Corpa  within  the  Public  Health  Service.  In 
order  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  aerv- 
Ices  to  areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty 
where  health  services  are  now  inadequate. 
The  Corps  will  be  comprised  of  selected  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  of  other  health  professionals  under 
civil  service.  Supervision  of  the  Corps'  activ- 
ity wUl  come  from  a  Director. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Act  18  an  Import&nt  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  many  reasons.  In  offering  It.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  I  bad  three  basic  purposes 
In  mind.  First,  we  wanted  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  health  services  in 
those  areas  of  the  country,  and  among  those 
segments  of  the  population,  that  need  such 
services  the  most.  Second,  we  wanted  to  re- 
vitalize the  Public  Health  Service  generally 
and  the  commissioned  corps  specifically  by 
providing  them  with  a  mission  to  match 
their  proud  tradition.  Finally,  we  hoped  in 
offering  the  National  Health  Service  C-orpa 
Act  to  provide  a  framework  within  which 
the  Idealism  and  social  commitment  of  our 
young  health  professionals  and  medical 
school  students  can  be  put  to  work,  serving 
the  most  disadvantaged  people  In  the  nation. 

In  Introducing  this  legislation.  I  com- 
mented individually  on  these  three  purposes, 
and  then  proceeded  to  an  analysis  of  the 
legislation  itseU. 

I.  TaE  DISTaiBITTION  OP  ICXDICAL  HANPOWCX  IH 
TRX   tTNTrSD    STATES 

Mr.  Prealdenl,  anyone  who  Is  even  re- 
motely familiar  with  health  care  programs 
and  services  here  In  the  United  SUtes  recog- 
nizes that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  severe 
manpower  shortage  In  the  health  profes- 
sions. The  first  aspect  of  this  manpower 
shortage  la  an  absolute  shortage  In  the 
number  of  trained  doctors,  dentists,  aursca. 
and  other  beaJth  profeaslonala. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 


Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  £duc«tl0D 
and  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  has 
listened  to  the  staggering  statistics  ot  this 
absolute  shortage  during  our  hearings  over 
the  past  month.  The  Subcommittee,  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  will  act.  I  hope,  to  provuie  a  level 
of  funding  lor  the  current  fiscal  year  that  will 
help   to   alleviate   this  ahortage. 

But  the  manpower  shortage  among  health 
professionals  has  another  facet,  one  that  can- 
not be  solved  simply  by  Increasing  our  ap- 
propriations for  existing  programs.  This  sec- 
ond facet  Involves  the  maldistribution  of  the 
health  professionals  that  we  do  have.  Physi- 
cians, dentlsu.  and  oil  other  forms  of  medical 
personnel  simply  are  not  distributed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  health  needs  of  the  United 
States.  And  so.  while  the  nation  as  a  whole 
faces  a  doctor  shortage,  the  shortages  in 
areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty  are  par- 
ticularly acute. 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  for  poor  com- 
muntttes  to  attract  and  retain  sufllclent 
health  professionals  to  meet  even  their  most 
basic  health  needs.  Senator  Jacksom  and  I 
hAve  seen  this  over  and  over  again  in  our 
home  State  of  Washington,  where  isolated 
rural  communities  and  the  core  areas  of  our 
larger  cities  simply  do  not  receive  a  level  of 
health  care  that  most  middle-class  individ- 
uals would  consider  adequate.  The  causes  of 
this  maldistribution  are  no  mystery— poorer 
communities  have  few  attractive  features  for 
a  young  doctor  or  dentist  with  a  family  to 
raise — yet  the  consequences  of  Inadequate 
health  care  in  these  communities  are  physi- 
cally, socially,  and  economically  crippling  to 
our  poorer  citizens,  and  shameful  for  our 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Many  health  problems  that  would  appear 
routine  or  even  trivial  in  more  affluent  com- 
munities become  serious  or  near  fatal  in 
those  areas  where  access  to  health  care  is 
severely  restricted.  The  "diseases  of  pov- 
erty"— high  Infant  mortality,  short  life  ex- 
pectancies, malnutrition,  anemia,  and  so  on — 
are  exacerbated  greatly  when  they  go  un- 
treated, and  contribute  substantially  to  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  low  economic 
productivity. 

The  National  Health  Service  Catps  will  not 
eliminate  these  diseases,  nor  will  It  aolve 
completely  the  massive  problem  of  mjUdis- 
trlbJtlon  in  the  health  professions.  At  the 
level  of  funding  provided  In  this  act.  few 
communities  across  the  nation  wUl  receive 
care  from  Corps  members.  But  this  pUot 
project  phase,  If  It  proves  successful  In  more 
adequately  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the 
poor,  ran  be  expanded  easily  simply  by  lu- 
creaslng  the  suthorizatlOQ  provided  In  this 
act  and  the  appropriations  to  match. 

What  the  Corps  will  do  is  provide  substan- 
tisi  infusions  of  medical  manpower  In  areas 
with  ongoing  Federally- funded  health  care 
programs.  In  some  Instances,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  may  choose  to  deploy  Corpa  person- 
nel in  areas  "without  existing  health  care  pro- 
grams, snd  authority  is  provided  In  the  act 
to  meet  this  eventuality.  At  this  stage,  bow- 
ever,  and  at  this  level  of  funding,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  will  be  to  demonstrate  that 
the  health  care  needs  oX  the  poor  can  be 
substantially  met  through  a  redistribution  of 
health  manpower. 

A  long  range  solution  to  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  professionals  will  require 
more  than  a  Federal  program  of  this  type, 
of  course,  and  It  Is  our  hope  In  offering  this 
legislation  that  doctors,  dentists,  nurses. 
and  other  heeJth  profes^onals  who  serve  in 
the  Corps  will  wish  to  continue  practicing 
In  poverty  areas  after  their  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Corps  has  been  completed.  One  ot 
the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  In  as- 
signing Corps  members,  in  fact,  will  be  the 
proepeots  for  continued  service  to  the  com- 
munity after  completion  of  the  3^-50  month 
term  of  aerrloe  In  the  Oorpa. 
The  National  Health  Serrloe  Oorps  thus 


vrtll  help  meet  the  problem  of  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  professionals  in  two  ways: 
first,  It  will  provide  an  Infusion  of  health 
personnel  into  Federal  health  c&re  programs 
in  physlclsn -deficient  oreaa,  and  second.  It 
will  provide  a  pro-am  whereby  health  pro- 
fessionals can  serve  for  s  time  In  poverty 
areas  and  deterznioe  whether  or  not  oon* 
unued  service  in  such  areas  would  be  worth- 
while as  a  career. 

n.    R£VTtAU£XNC    THE    PUBLIC    BEAITH    SEBVICC 
htiO    THE    COUMISSIONC)    OPPICZa    COBPS 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  e«tab- 
llahed  in  this  Act  is  to  be  set  up  within  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  Corps  will  be  drawn  primar- 
ily from  the  commtssloned  officer  oorps  at  the 
Public  Health  Service.  "ITiese  two  facte  make 
the  Corpa.  even  at  this  pilot  project  level  of 
funding,  an  extrKnely  atgnlficant  develop- 
ment for  both  the  Public  Health  Servloe 
and    the   commissioned   corpa. 

The  PubUc  Health  Servloe  and  the  oom- 
znlaaloned  corps  have  a  long  and  proud  tradi- 
tion. Founded  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  seaports  from  Importation  of  cooununl- 
cable  disease,  they  have  undergone  many 
protean  changes.  The  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  commissioned  corps  currcnUy  do 
not  provide  direct  health  services  except 
to  special  population  groups — American  In- 
dians, merirJiant  seamen  and  the  Coast 
Ouard.  and  Federal  prisoners.  These  progrmins 
are  worthy  onea.  but  being  limited  to  such 
programs  makes  the  direct  health  care  serv- 
ices of  the  PubUc  Health  Servloe  relatively 
minor  In  comparison  with  the  oiher  health 
care  [Mt>grams  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  become  Involved. 

Technically,  of  course,  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  are 
charged  with  th»  responalbUlty  for  admin- 
istering the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH),  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin  is  uatlon 
(FDA),  and  the  Environmental  Health  Serv- 
ice (EHS).  I  use  the  word  "technically"  be- 
ca'tsc  the  de  facto  control  of  these  orga- 
nlntlons.  Insofar  as  there  is  centralized  con- 
trol and  direction  of  their  activities,  lies  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  As  a  result,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  oonfusion  about  the  what  the 
Public  Health  Service  U,  what  It  Is  doing, 
what  It  could  be  doing,  and  why  It  continues 
In  existence  st  all. 

These  doubts  surrounding  the  role  axMl 
funcaons  of  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
contributed  substantially  to  a  lowering  of 
morale  within  the  commissioned  corps.  Pro- 
poaals  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to 
abolish  the  oommissloned  corps  entirely  or 
to  transfer  Its  functions  to  other,  more  logi- 
cal, agencies.  At  Uie  present  time,  most  oom- 
miaeioned  corps  members  who  do  not  work 
in  the  direct  beaJtb  services  programs  for 
Indlans,  «***"*>'  or  prisoners  spend  their 
tour  of  duty  In  the  Corps  performing  re- 
search or  administrative  tasks.  This  conflicts 
with  the  desire  of  many  commlsBloned  of- 
ficers to  be  active  in  proridlsc  health  care 
commensurate  with  thetr  training  and 
Interests. 

T^e  qwnsors  of  this  legislation  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ttxe  commissioned  corps  and  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  should  be  aUowed  to 
wither  on  the  vine.  Neither  do  we  fee]  that 
we  can  afford  to  wait  until  one  study  after 
another  Is  undertaken  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  commissioned  corps  and  the  PHS. 
We  fee-l.  rather,  that  the  commissioned  corps 
and  the  PHS  ahould  be  rejuvenated  by  as- 
suming new  respOTislblUties  in  keeping  with 
their  sbllltles  and  their  proud  traditions. 

"niere  is  a  unique  cameraderle  and  feeding 
of  mission  among  the  commissioned  corps 
that  sets  It  aside  from  regular  civil  service. 
Even  tf  this  spirit  Is  currently  at  a  low  ebb. 
thesv  la  ample  reason — and  more  than  am- 
ple need — to  eoergtae  the  commisaloned 
corps  and  the  PBB  oooe  again  and  to  take 
advant^e  of  these  unique  characteristics. 
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IT    AlCAtTSlS  0»  SICnONS  OT  THI  HATIOHil, 
BU1.TB  SDTICa  COaPS  ACT 

In  drafting  th.  Katlonal  Health  Serrloe 
rv,™iSti^  attempt  haa  been  made  to  al- 
^J^6^^^  °'  HEW  som.  dl««- 
l^Tn^d  flexlbUlty  In  "^f}"!^  '^! 
corps  Pa«Mge  of  the  Act  should  provide  th. 
g^^a^tme^wl-.h  an  opportunity  .a  wrt!  a. 
»  directive,  and  Its  experimental  nature 
necessitates  a  Kjmewhat  broad  plec.  of  leg- 
islation. The  reaeonlng  behind  Kjma  of  the 
sections  of  the  Act  may  not  be  clear  on  first 
reading,  so  I  would  like  to  take  tUla  opportu- 
nity to  clarify  exactly  what  we  Had  In  mmd 
In  drafting  the  Act. 

Section  3B«h  establishes  the  Corps  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  (lor  reaeone  out- 
lined in  Pan.  n  of  my  remarks) .  and  defines 
th.  mission  of  tbe  Corps,  "to  Improv.  the 
delivery  of  heallb  serrtcee  to  persona  living 
in  communities  or  areas  of  the  United  8tat« 
where  health  personnel.  faoUlOefc  and  serv- 
!c  are  UMdequate  to  meet  the  health  needs 
ot  tlie  resident*  of  audi  oommunltlw  end 
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areas  "  The  same  Section  further  states  that 
priority  shall  be  given  to  «'>°«„l"?»°.';°f 
rural  areas  where  poverty  condition,  exist. 
As  I  explained  above,  poverty  and  physician- 
deficiency  tend  to  go  hand  In  hand  In  such 

Section  3991  deals  with  the  stalBng  of  the 
corps    AS  I  noted  earUer,  the  Corps  will  be 
composed  of  both  commissioned  officers  of 
the   Public  Health   Service  and   other  civ 
service  personnel    All   Corps  members  will 
serve  lor  a  period  of  35  montba.  with  the  op- 
tion of  extending  their  tours  of  duty  tor  a 
period  not  to  exceed  another  38  montha  The 
purpoee  of  having  a  35  montb  tour  of  duty 
IS  to  aUow  a  one  month  transition  period 
within  which  Incoming  personnel  can  work 
with  outgoing  personnel  In  order  to  facili- 
tate a  continuity  In  patient  care  and  other 
dutle.  For  thOM  member,  of  the  Corps  who 
wish  to  follow  their  tour  of  duty  with  more 
schooling,  this  Section  provides  the  right  to 
petition  tor  release  from  the  Corps  at  the 
end  ot  34  months.  The  purpoee  of  not  al- 
lowing corps  members  to  serve  more  than  BO 
montha  Is  to  provide  an  Incentive  to  Corps 
personnel  and  to  the  agencies  or  communi- 
ties within  which  they  serve  to  find  posi- 
tions outside  the  Corps  that  will  allow  them 
to  continue  serving  the  poor.  Part  of  the  pur- 
pose for  the  Corps  IMeU.  after  all.  Is  to  en- 
courage health  professionals  to  locate  per- 
manently in  areas  with  Inadequate  health 
care   We  assume  that  a  Corps  member  may 
serve  In  more  than  one  community  during 
a  50  month  tour  ot  duty,  but  that  by  the  end 
of  that  period  both  the  Corps  member  ana 
a  community   within  which  he  has  served 
should  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  Individual  is  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  a  long  range  commitment  to  a 
needy  community. 

Section  399J  provldea  that  the  Dlt»ctor  ol 
the  Corps  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
ersl  EaUbllshIng  the  Corp.  under  a  Direc- 
tor wlU  give  the  Corp.  a  stature  similar  to 
other  Federal  health  agencies,  and  will  serve 
to  emphMlM  the  Importance  that  Congrwts 
attaches  to  thla  program  even  In  Its  pilot 
project  phue 

Section  399k  establlahe.  the  manner  in 
which  Corps  personnel  may  be  utUlied.  Un- 
der Part  1  of  this  Section,  Corps  member, 
may  be  used  to  supplement  manpower  In  on- 
going direct  health  care  programs  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  meaning  ^PrOKf"" 
within  the  Department  ot  HEW.  Part  3 
specifies  that  Corps  perwnael  may  also  he 
weA  m  any  direct  health  care  program  ot 
other  government  agencies,  such  as  the  Offlce 
of  Economic  Opportunity's  programs  or 
those  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  or  direct  health  care  pro- 
erams  whcM  costs  are  underwritten  by  Fea- 
Satunds.  The  practical  effect  of  these  two 
naru  U  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  deploy 
iorps  personnel  to  any  direct  healtb  care  pro- 
gram that  1.  ongomg  and  funded.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  from  the  Treasury. 

Part  S  of  Section  89»k  authortxe.  the  sec- 
retary to  utIllM  Corps  perKmnel  "In  any 
other  health  care  Mtlvlty,  In  turthe»»noe  <a 
the  purpoee.  ot  this  act."  The  putpoM  of 
this  Part  18  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
health  care  programs  where  none  presently 
exist,  should  this  be  something  that  the 
Dlrwitor  of  the  Corps  and  the  OouncU  feel 
to  be  of  value.  The  appllcabulty  of  this  sec- 
tion would  undoubtedly  arise  m  rural  areas 
where  no  Federally-funded  program  cur- 
rently provides  health  servlcee.  yet  where 
the  Director  and  Ooundl  teol  a  pilot  project 
would  be  useful.  This  Part  provldea  that  the 
8e<Mtary  will  establish  some  fee-for-servlce 
mechanism  In  the  CTent  a  project  Is  estab- 
lished under  this  part,  such  revenues  as  may 
be  oolleotMl  being  used  to  partially  defray 
the  cort  ot  the  Corp.  operatlone.  Under  the 
other  two  Partt  of  thla  Section,  no  fee.  will 
be  collected  by  the  Corp.,  as  Corp.  mem- 


ber. WlU  be  serving  In  programs  with  fee 
mechanisms  of  their  own.  Insofar  as  the 
BotlvlQe.  of  Corp.  member,  under  thew  two 
parts  may  contribute  to  more  fees  being  paid 
Into  the  program  wltliln  which  they  are 
serving,  such  f«»  wUl  continue  to  be  p^d 
Into  the  general  revenue  of  those  programs. 
The  purpose  at  the  Corps  Is  to  provide  health 
senlcea.  not  to  collect  fees,  but  under  eMh 
of  these  Parts  a  bullt-m  precaution  exist. 
against  Che  diversion  ot  fe«  that  might  oth- 
erwise go  to  private  peactltlonera. 

In  Mtabllihlng  criteria  tor  assignment  of 
Corps  pereonnel,  the  report  directs  the  Di- 
rector  to   take   Into   account   at   least   five 
taotore.    The    Brat   of   these    toctora    Is    the 
community's  need  tor  health  services.  The 
second  Is  the  wUllngneos  ol  the  commtmlty— 
Including   the   program    within    which   th. 
Corps    wUl    serve — to    uslst    and    cooperate 
vrtth  the  Corps  and  Its  mission;  this  provi- 
sion WlU  Insure  that  administrative  restrlc- 
llona— such  a.  hospital  visltmg  prlvUeges— 
from  vartous  tourcea  In  the  community  wUl 
not  Impede  the  Corpe'  operations.  A  third 
factor  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  establish- 
ing criteria  for  utiuiatlon  of  the  Corps  Is  the 
prospect  tor  utiuung  Corps  personnel  within 
a  community  after  their  touia  ot  duty  a« 
complete.  This  Is  necessary  to  provide  an  in- 
centive tor  the  community,  and  the  program 
within  which  the  Corps  member  may  serve. 
to  facUlUte  the  retention  In  the  community 
of  those  Corps  personnel  who  may  desire  to 
continue  serving   the  community  foUowIng 
completion  of  their  tour  ot  duty.  The  Itnowl- 
edge  that  assignment  of  Corp.  perKjnnel  to 
the    program    and   the    commtmlty    In   clw 
future  may  hinge  to  part  on  the  post-service 
opportunities  provided  for  Corp.  personnel 
who  have  »rvMl  the  community  in  the  past 
should   encourage   commuiUUes   who   desire 
Corps  assistance  to  take  positive  steps  toward 
finding     permanent     positions     tor     Corps 
members.  ^  ,^ 

A  fourth  factor  in  estabUshIng  tbew  guide- 
lines wUl  be  th.  recommendations  o(  th. 
314(b)  comprehensive  health  planning  agen- 
cy responsible  for  the  area  or  communltv 
under  consideration.  ThMe  agencies  not 
only  have  responsibility  for  the  planning 
of  healtn  programs  within  their  areas  of 
Jurisdiction,  but  through  their  heavy  rep- 
resentaUon  of  poor  people.  Insure  that  all 
health  programs  are  consistent  with  tu* 
needs  of  those  who  are  to  receive  servlcea 
from  them. 

FlnaUy,  the  recommendation,  of  au 
m»llcal  personnel  In  the  community  or  area 
under  consideration  for  assignment  of  Corpe 
personnel  wUl  also  be  taken  Into  account. 
This  Insures  that  private  practitioners,  state 
medlcjl  societies,  and  other  relevant  or- 
gaiUsatlons  and  Individuals  wUl  not  be  Ig- 
nored in  the  making  of  decisions  affecting 
utuiaatlon  of  the  Corps. 

Section  3991,  (a)  waive,  the  manpower 
ceilings  on  both  the  oommlselonod  corpe  and 
the  Department  of  HEW.  to  the  extant  that 
the  number  of  Individuals  In  tfce  Corps  ei- 
cMds  either  ot  these  ceilings.  Section  3991. 
lb)  waive,  th.  restriction  on  the  utuiaa- 
tlon  of  Public  Health  Service  faculties  Uld 
personnel  for  the  provision  ot  direct  healtb 
care,  provided  the  waiver  Is  exercised  only 
tor  Corps  actlvltle..  This  provUlon  wlU  al- 
low the  use  of  PubUo  Health  Service  ho.- 
pltal  faculties  for  pUot  projects.  If  the  Di- 
rector and  OouncU  wish  to  do  so.  Tha  Sub- 
section also  provides  that  the  Corps  may 
lease  or  purchase  faclUOes  m  order  to  pro- 
vide health  care:  this  Is  to  allow  some  fiex- 
IblUty  m  the  event  that  the  OjuncU  ap- 
prove, assignment  of  C3orp.  pereoimel  to  a 
program  or  community  whose  facilities  would 
be  unsble  to  accommodate  the  personnel  as- 
signed. 

Finally.  Section  89«m  aathortee.  tb.  ap- 
propriation of  »e,000.000  for  FY  1971  to  carry 
out  tu.  piupoM*  of  thu  Act.  Thl.  stmi  ml«bt 
be   spent    to   prortde,   for   example,   for  76 
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oommlBsloned  ofllcen  and  ISO  dvll  service 
personnel  within  the  Corps  (at  a  coat  of  $3.3 
to  $4  million) ,  and  for  some  minor  leasing 
arrangements  with  respect  to  facllltle.  and 
supplies.  This  sum  Is  hardly  sufficient  to  ef- 
fMt  any  sweeping  changes  In  the  health  of 
our  nation's  poor,  but  If  spent  Judiciously, 
could  provide  sufllctent  care  In  selected  pilot 
project  area.<i  to  allow  some  detemunatlon 
as  to  the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  concept.  The 
committee  has  Increased  the  amount  for  fu- 
ture years, 

V.  coNcxraioM 
The  purpon.  of  the  National  Health  Sarr- 
lea  Corp.,  and  the  manner  In  which  It  will 
function,  have  now  been  dewrlbed  In  some 
detail.  Further  explanations  wlU  get  forth- 
coming from  other  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion here  and  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  closing,  1  wish  to  make  an  appeal  for  the 
objective  and  open-minded  consideration  of 
this  legislation  both  within  Congress  and 
beyond.  At  first  rending,  some  Individuals  or 
groups  may  perceive  In  this  legislation  a 
threat  to  established  Institutions  or  a  bar- 
rier to  future  Innovations.  Closer  Inspection 
as  the  hUl  and  Its  provisions  wUl  reveal  that 
nothing  or  the  sort  Is  Intended  or  contained 
within  It.  The  National  Health  Service  Corp. 
la  frankly  an  experimental  concept,  and  one 
that  may  lewl  to  many  different  conclusion, 
about  the  nature  of  health  care  In  the  future. 
In  and  ot  Itself,  however,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Is  not  Incompatible  with  any 
ourrent  or  potential  national  policy  on  tbe 
deUvery  of  health  care;  It  Is  not  a  threat  to 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  It  WIU  not  hamper,  nor  be  ham- 
pared  by,  abolition  ot  the  doctor  draft  or  the 
introduotloo  ot  National  Health  Insurance, 
The  National  Health  Service  (?orps  Is  not  an 
attempt  to  structtire  the  health  policies  of 
X^  the  United  States  government,  nor  need  It  be 

sl  subjected   to   a   "publlc-cs. -private"    debate 

XW  that  Inevitably  occurs  whenever  Innovations 

In  health  care  are  suggested.  Its  only  purpose 
la  to  serve  the  health  needs  of  the  poor,  and 
to  provide  us  with  a  body  of  knowledge  from 
which  we  may  find  more  effective  way.  to 
aerve  those  needs  on  a  major  scale  In  the 
ftlture. 

Let  us  not  Judge  th.  Corp.  in  advanc.  Xjet 
iu  oreata  It.  fund  It,  and  obMrve  It.  p«r- 
fonuance.  Then  let  u.  draw  our  Independent 
oonoluslons  about  Its  value  and  what  It  tell. 
u.  about  the  future.  At  the  very  wont,  by 
creating  the  Corps  and  setting  It  In  operation 
we  WlU  have  provided  some  health  care  to 
thoee  who  need  It  most,  and  we  wlU  hava 
demonstrated  to  the  poor  that  we  truly  are 
ooncemed  about  Improvmg  their  condition. 
And  It  the  Corps  ^ould  fare  bettar  than 
this — as  1  hope  and  beUeve  It  wlU — Its  crea- 
tion win  have  been  a  major  Mep  In  meeting 
the  crisis  In  health  care  that  we  face  a.  a 
Nation  today. 

SrSTVlfXNT  OW  SXKSTOa  JSCKK>I« 

Mr.    President,    my    oolleagu.    from    the 

State  of  Washington  (&lr.  MaaKtTW}N)  and 
I  have  worked  closely  on  this  National  Health 
Service  Corps  concept  for  months.  We  have 
dlaeuawd  our  Ideas  with  officials  from  the 
Department  of  HEW.  member,  ot  the  com- 
mla.lon.d  corps  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, senior  ofllceTS  of  the  Service,  doctors, 
and  medical  school  students.  We  know  from 
these  dlBcuaslons  that  there  Is  support  for 
our  proponUs. 

More  Importantly,  we  know  that  there  ts 
a  great  need  for  our  propoaal — a  need  that 
Is  not  being  met  today  and  a  need  that 
wUl  not  be  met  in  the  future  unless  action 
Is  taken.  Senator  Msoivtrsoiv.  and  I  have  seen 
this  need,  not  merely  m  a  mass  of  statistics, 
but  fac  to  fac  In  our  own  Bute  of  Wash- 
ington. From  the  small  logging  towns  and 
tha  tiny  Indian  fishing  oommunltlea  to  the 
crowded   neighborhoods  of  otir  Inner  dtle.. 
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we  b*Te  Men  tbe  need  for  Uila  legULAtlon. 
Even  in  our  relatively  affluent  State,  we  b&ve 
seen  vast  areas  with  little  or  no  bealtta 
MTTloea  available,  and  we  have  s«en  :ian- 
dredfl  of  our  constltuenta  wracked  by  mal- 
nutrition and  the  dlseaeee  of  poverty. 

The  poor  and  the  Isolated  In  our  8t«te 
are  not  unique  In  their  need  for  health  care: 
similar  and  even  worse  condltlone  eslat  In 
nearly  every  county  In  this  Nation.  In  every 
comer  ot  the  land,  i>oveny  breeds  Ul  health 
and  HI  heal  th  perpetuates  poverty.  Mo5t 
Americans  never  see  the  dlseaaea  of  pov- 
erty— malnutrition,  axiemla,  high  infant 
mortality,  and  low  lUe  expectandas — In  their 
Immediate  communities,  but  this  low  vis- 
ibility cannot  obscure  the  statistical  facta. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  poor  children  In 
America  have  never  had  a  poUo  shot  or  any 
other  form  of  vaccination  to  protect  them 
against  this  dreaded  disease. 

Two- thirds  of  our  poor  children  have  never 
seen  a  dentist  during  their  lifetime. 

At  least  half  of  the  mothers  who  give  birth 
In.  poor  or  isolated  areas  receive  no  prenatal 
care  whatsoever. 

The  statistics  go  on  and  on;  ao  doe*  the 
subculture  of  poverty  in  America  and  the  111 
health  that  attends  It.  Those  who  speak  of 
the  need  to  make  the  poor  productive,  of  tak- 
ing them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  getting 
them  on  the  payrolls,  must  niallse  that  little 
or  no  progrees  can  be  made  in  this  respect 
until  the  poor  and  the  Isolated  arc  provided 
a  decent  standard  of  medical  care. 

If  a  child's  growth  Is  stunted.  If  he  cannot 
stay  awake  In  class  or  If  he  Is  constantly  UI, 
be  cannot  be  expected  to  get  ahead  in  life, 
or  even  to  keep  up.  If  a  grown  man  Is  crip- 
pled unnecessarily  by  a  disease  that  could 
easily  have  been  cured,  be  cannot  earn  an 
adequate  living  for  his  family.  If  a  mother  Is 
overly  Busoeptlble  to  ULness,  she  canJQot  meet 
the  demands  of  raising  a  family.  To  thoee 
without  an  adequate  standard  of  health  care, 
the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  is  a  hollow 
one  Indeed.  As  P*realdent  NUon  has  said: 

"Many  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  are  the 
product  of  lU  health  and  m.any  have  serious 
m.edJcal  consequences.  We  have  already  be- 
gun to  develop  new  mechanisms  for  helping 
the  poor  pay  medical  costs,  but  now  we  must 
further  Improve  our  meihods  for  delivering 
health  services  (to  them)   .  .  ." 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  la  an 
experimental  attempt  to  deliver  those  health 
services  to  the  segment  of  our  population 
that  need  health  care  most  desperately.  The 
Corps  wUl  not  be  operating  on  a  huge  scale, 
nor  win  It  solve  this  health  care  distribution 
problem  by  Itself.  What  the  Corps  will  do  15 
to  provide  us  with  greater  practical  experi- 
ence In  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
poor.  It  Is  on  this  experience  that  we  wlU 
have  to  draw  In  the  years  ahead,  whether 
the  ultimate  answer  Ilea  In  the  governmental 
or  private  sector,  or  somewhere  In  between. 

STATEMEirT  OT   SeNATOK  TA&BOKOUOa 

Mr.  Prealdent.  It  is  always  a  great  prtTUege 
for  a  Committee  chairman  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  about  which  he  feels 
strongly.  That  is  my  privelege  today,  and  I 
have  the  additional  privilege  of  reporting  to 
the  Senate  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ijabor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  not  only  sup- 
port this  bin,  but  are  naarly  unanimous  in 
their  cosponsorshlp  of  It. 

It  has  a  bi-partisan  list  of  27  cospoosora, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
This  support  within  the  Committee,  and  the 
short  period  of  time  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  ita  oonsldoatlon 
here  on  the  flood,  testify  to  the  oonvlctlon 
of  the  Committee  that  this  Is  tndaad  ur- 
gently needed. 

The  situation  with  which  this  legialatloa 
Is  designed  to  deal  ts  tha  madtdlvtrlbuucn 
of  health  manpower  in  the  United  Stataa — 


one  of  the  most  pressing  in  the  panoply  of 
health  problems  confronting  this  nation  to- 
day. The  "doctor  shortage"  throughout  the 
United  States  is  acutely  intensified  by  this 
maldistribution  of  trained  health  profes- 
sionals, very  few  of  whom  dedde  to  settle 
or  practice  in  isolated  oommuolties  or  areas 
of  urban  and  rural  poverty.  Such  areas,  ac- 
cording to  statlstlca  raeelTAd  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  clearly  lag  behmd  our 
more  affluent  suburbs  and  urban  areas  in 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  availability  of 
health  services. 

It  la  no  coincidence,  Ur.  President,  that 
the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are  8«na- 
tore  who  represent  States  with  many  Isolated 
rural  communities  or  with  large  urban  gbet- 
toes.  The  special  health  needs  of  such  com- 
munities, aad  the  appalling  shortage  of 
trained  health  professionals  and  health  fa- 
dUtlee  in  such  areas,  are  painfully  obvious 
to  every  Senator  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  his  constituents. 

The  consequences  of  the  lack  of  health 
care  in  these  areas  are  not  pleasant  to  oon- 
template.  whether  we  read  about  them  in 
our  mail  or  in  the  news,  whether  we  see  them 
through  flrat-hand  experience  or  on  a  tele- 
vision documentary.  The  economic  malaise 
afflicting  isolated  or  Impoverished  conununl* 
ties  is  attended  by  a  whole  subculture  of  111 
health;  and  the  "diseases  of  poverty" — mal- 
nutrlUoo,  anemia,  high  Infant  and  maternal 
mortality,  high  death  rates,  short  life  ex- 
pectancies— abound  In  areas  too  poor  or  too 
remote  to  attract  and  support  qualified  doo- 
tora  and  other  health  peraonneL 

As  the  Subcommittee  heard,  again  and 
again,  during  our  hearings  on  6.  4106,  by 
ever  available  health  index  the  poor  and  the 
Isolated  are  being  forced  to  bear  the  cruah- 
Ing  bxirden  of  ill  health.  Two-thirds  of  our 
poor  children  have  never  had  a  poUo  vao- 
clnatlon:  over  half  have  never  seen  a  den- 
tist: countless  numbers  have  never  had  an 
eye  ex^Lmmation  for  (he  problems  that  may 
be  holding  tbem  back  in  school  or  on  the 
Job.  With  such  atatlsUca,  u  Is  a  amall  wonder 
that  the  poor  and  the  Isolated  beco'me  fur- 
ther and  further  removed  from  the  promise 
of  equal  opportunity  upon  whieii  our  whole 
society  Le  ostensibly  based. 

Finding  a  way  to  encourage  more  health 
profeeelonals  to  locate  permanently  in  physi- 
cian-deficient  areas  Is  thus  an  urgent  oon- 
cern  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I^lC  present  legislation  Is  by  no  means 
the  only  measure  proposed  or  under  con- 
alders  tlon  to  deal  vrlth  this  problem:  and  Ih 
the  future  we  may  brlrig  forward  a  variety  of 
measuree  to  compliment  the  National  Health 
Serrloe  Ooipa.  It  la  our  earocat  hope,  in  fact. 
that  br  asfeabUshlng  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  now.  by  putting  !t  mto  opera- 
tion during  the  next  few  months,  we  will  not 
only  be  providing  health  services,  but  wlU 
be  gaining  the  experience  upon  which  to 
base  future  efforts  to  deal  wltb  this  im- 
portant distribution  problem. 

This  legislation  b  not  complex.  It  estab- 
lishes, within  the  Public  Health  Servioe  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  National  Health  Servloa  Corps  com- 
prised of  both  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  certain  clvu  serv- 
ice personnel.  Corpe  personnel  wlU  aerve  for 
at  least  two  years  in  communities  where 
health  services  are  now  deficient,  and  will 
he  encouraged  to  locate  permanently  In  such 
communities  once  they  have  finished  tbalr 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Corps.  ' 

The  Intent  of  the  legislation  la  to  have  the 
Corps  be  an  experimental  approach  to  the 
problema  of  health  care  delivery  m  physi- 
cian-deficient areas,  and  thus  the  legMatlon 
Is  drawn  to  allow  a  m&xlmimi  of  fiexlbUlty 
in  the  types  of  health  care  efforCs  to  wMch 
Corpe  pecsonnel  may  be  aMlgnad.  It  is  in- 
tended that  a  TBlarty  of  pilot  pro}ec«s  will  be 
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undertaken,    with  some  rough   balance   be- 
tween urban  and  rural  health  needs. 

In  many  areas.  NaUonal  Health  Ser^-lce 
Corps  personnel  will  be  aaslgned  to  supple- 
ment manpower  in  ongoing  health  pmgrajna 
lunded  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  varloua 
aepnrtmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
eminent.  In  urban  areas,  for  example.  Corps 
personnel  might  be  assigned  to  health  pro- 
grams  o(  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Department  of  Bousing  and  nrbiui  De- 
velopment, as  well  as  programs  of  HBW  In 
rural  areas.  Corps  personnel  could  supple- 
ment manpower  In  understaHed  nugrant  and 
Indian  health  programs. 

The  Act  provides  lor  wide  latitude  to  Inno- 
vate programs,  however.  In  urban  areas,  au- 
thority IS  granted  for  the  utlluaUon  of  Pub- 
Uc  Bealth  Service  Hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  local  ciuienry.  and  in  rural  areas 
It  would  be  poaslble  to  assign  a  young  Corps 
member  to  wort  with  an  overburdened  pri- 
vate practitioner  who  requested  assistance. 

The  possibilities  for  utilization  of  the  Corps 
have  not  been  limited  in  this  leglslauon  The 
bill  and  the  report  accompanying  it.  make 
clear,  however,  that  local  cooperation  and  the 
prospects  for  permanent  location  of  Corps 
personnel  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
making  assignments  The  Corps  cannot  be 
edecUve  where  the  local  cltlienry  of  the  local 
medical  community  does  not  desire  It.  and 
there  should  be  more  communities  desiring 
assistance  than  the  Corps  will  be  able  to  serve 
in  any  event.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
desires  of  the  local  community,  as  well  as  lis 
need,  will  be  taken  Into  account  In  making 
Corps  assignments. 

Because  this  Is  s  frankly  experimental 
program,  it  Is  important  to  reiterate  that  It 
will  not  solve,  by  Itself,  the  pressing  medical 
manpower  maldistribution  problem.  It 
should  lead  us  to  new  Ideas  for  effectively 
coping  with  this  problem.  Including  the  re- 
cruitment of  medical  school  students  from 
the  physlclan-deflclent  areas  themselves.  But 
whatever  form  later  programs  and  Initiatives 
take  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  will 
provide  a  framework  within  which  young 
health  professionals  can  obtain  a  position, 
supervulon  In  their  work,  affiliation  with  lo- 
cal medical  Institutions,  and  an  opportunity 
to  decide — without  having  first  to  make  a 
substantial  financial  commitment — whether 
or  not  they  desire  to  spend  their  careers 
serving  those  most  In  need. 

Mr  President.  I  have  toxiched  briefly  upon 
the  primary  problem  that  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  U  designed  to  deal  with — the 
problem  of  maldistribution  of  health  profes- 
sionals In  the  Dnited  states.  The  report  ac- 
companying thU  legislation  goes  Into  this 
problem  In  somewhat  greater  depth,  and  the 
hearing  record  Is  replete  with  autlstloal  data 
nn  this  point. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  turn  my  remarks 
to  a  second  problem  that  this  legislation 
should  help  cure,  a  problem  that  Is  very  much 
on  my  mind  and  clearly  In  the  minds  of 
Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator  Jackson 
when  they  Introduced  this  blU.  S.  4108.  That 
problem  Is  the  apparently-Imminent  demise 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  once- 
Important  ann  of  the  federal  health  effort 
that  Is  currently  atrophying  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  as  the  Senate 
IS  well  aware,  has  s  long  and  proud  tradlUon. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  status  of  the 
Service  has  tiecome  confused.  Its  mandate  has 
become  uncertain,  and  Its  reason  for  re- 
maining In  existence  baa  t>scoms  unclear. 
The  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  been  virtually 
emasculated,  'kicked  upstairs"  In  HIW  with 
the  hope  that  It  will  be  forgotten.  Morale  In 
the  Service  has  never  been  lower,  as  demon- 
strated clearly  by  reenllstment  and  early  re- 
tirement rates. 

The  National  Bealth  Service  Corps  will 
txMist  the  morale  of  tba  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice, and  revive,  at  least  In  part,  the  cama- 
raderie thst  has  made  this  Service  so  effec- 
tive In  the  past.  This  new  mission  will  nicely 
supplement  the  other  direct-care  activities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service — Including  the 
treatment  of  Indians,  Alaskan  natives,  fed- 
eral prisoners,  and  merchant  seamen.  It  Is  a 
new  mission  designed  not  to  extend  PHS 
care  to  the  entire  population,  not  to  "so- 
clutlxe"  medicine,  but  to  resch  those  popu- 
lation groups  who  simply  are  not  receiving 
health  care  today.  By  providing  health  care 
directly,  rather  than  by  languishing  In  an 
administrative  or  research  post,  young  Com- 
missioned officers  will  t>e  encouraged  about 
the  Service  they  have  Jomed  Those  who  re- 
main In  the  Service  will  have  a  greater  rea- 
son to  do  so;  those  who  leave  will  have  been 
channeled,  at  least  In  part,  to  the  areas  In 
this  country  that  need  health  services  the 
most. 

I  do  not  envision,  nor  do  I  desire,  a  state  of 
affairs  where  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  the 
center  of  the  American  health  care  system. 
But  I  do  not  tjelleve  that  the  opposite  ex- 
treme— the  abolition  of  the  PHS — can  or 
should  be  condoned  by  the  Congress.  There 
are  loo  many  Important  missions,  such  as 
the  mission  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  that  the  Service  can  and  should  per- 
form, and  that  vrlU  not  t>e  performed  at  all 
ir  the  Service  la  allowed  to  die.  And  the  Sen- 
ale  should  make  no  mistake — without  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  or  some  simi- 
lar program,  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
m  fact  continue  to  languish. 

Bfr,  President,  there  Is  yet  a  third  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  closely  tied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  better  medical  manpower 
distribution  and  revitalizing  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  third  purpose  u  to 
provide  a  program  that  will  challenge  the 
professed  idealism  and  social  commitment 
of  our  young  health  professionals  and  medi- 
cal school  students. 

As  Chslrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  dozens  of  these  young  men 
and  women.  Thre  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  generation  of  health  professionals 
Is  prepared  to  undertake  the  types  of  sscrl- 
flcea  associated  with  practice  In  a  poverty 
area.  They  want  to  turn  their  skills  snd 
their  education  to  the  service  of  the  needy. 
Nothing  could  more  eloquently  testify  to 
this  fact  than  the  number  of  letters  we  re- 
ceived from  Buch  ytning  men  and  women 
while  we  had  this  bill  under  consideration, 
all  of  them  urging  that  we  adopt  this  pro- 
gram, arid  quickly. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  pro- 
vides a  fine  mechanism  for  service  to  the 
country,  and  for  service  beyond  one's  self. 
For  various  reasons,  It  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity that  simply  Is  not  available  today. 
And  It  would  provide  a  demonstration  of 
our  desire  to  accommodate  those  of  cmr 
youth  who  set  sbout  patiently  and  con- 
structively to  bring  change  to  Isolated  and 
Impoverished  communities. 

Mr  President,  I  could  elaborate  on  the 
significance  of  this  bUl,  but  I  think  by 
now  It  Is  clear  to  the  Senate.  It  is  dear  in 
the  broad,  bl-partljan,  and  near-unanlmoua 
support  for  this  bill  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee:  It  la  clear  in  the 
uiumlmlty  of  favorable  teetlmony  received 
on  this  bill;  It  Is  clear  In  the  eloquent  state- 
ments of  the  bill's  authors  when  they  first 
introduced  It. 

The  National  Bealth  Service  Corps  will  not 
solve  the  physlctan-maldiatrlbutlon  prob- 
lem. But  It  wUl  be  on  important  first  step. 
In  my  opinion,  11  should  have  been  created 
long  ago,  and  we  should  not  delay  any 
longer  In  eiuictlng  this  legislation  and  estab- 
lishing this  vitally  important  program. 

Mr.  PRODTy.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMIKICK.  I  yield. 


Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ol  S.  4108  to  provide  a  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  bill  come  before  the  Senate.  It  will 
help  our  Nation  alleviate  the  crisis  af- 
fecting our  health  delivery  system  by 
utilizing  public  health  service  officers  in 
rural  and  urban  areas.  I  believe  it  will 
bring  much  relief  to  those  areas  where 
adequate  health  facilities  and  personnel 
are  lacking.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  approach. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMIKICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  (ew  questions  on  the  bill. 

What  type  of  services  would  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  perform?  To  be  more  speclflc.  un- 
der this  bill,  could  the  Director  provide 
and  send  doctors  to  administer  medical 
care  In  Isolated  areas  or  In  slums,  or 
other  areas? 

Mr.  DOMDJICK.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
his  question  is  extremely  good.  We  have 
left  the  delivery  system  as  flexible  as  we 
can.  depending  upon  the  type  of  person- 
nel and  area. 

It  was  anticipated  durUig  the  discus- 
sion that  these  services  would  range  all 
the  way  from  trying  to  assist  people  to 
set  up  better  sanitary  facilities  to  hav- 
ing immunization  programs  and  the  op- 
portunity to  get  different  kinds  of  medi- 
cine and  medical  help  into  liolated  areas 
of  the  country.  The  scope  of  the  Corps 
program  would  cover  everything  that 
health  services  deal  with. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  under 
this  bill,  if  adopted,  the  Director  would 
provide  doctors  and  nurses  for  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  language  of  the 
bill  does  not  provide  for  State  adminis- 
tration of  their  portion  of  the  program. 
It  is  designed  to  be  an  experimental  corps 
to  go  into  Isolated  areas  within  the  State 
or  within  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  In  coordination  with  but  Inde- 
pendent of  the  various  States  and  ter- 
ritories. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  When  I 
spoke  of  States,  I  was  speaking  of  them 
as  geographical  units. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  would  involve  all  kinds  of  medi- 
cal personnel  or  medical  services,  includ- 
ing paraprofessionals  who  would  be  sent 
into  areas  where  the  need  seemed  to  be 
the  worst. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
at  present  there  are  programs  for  which 
appropriations  are  made  for  health 
services  within  States  upon  a  Federal. 
State,  and  local  bases.  The  States  pro- 
vide health  services  of  a  public  nature 
to  coimtles  or  municipalities  including 
doctors  and  nurses.  We  have  such  pro- 
grams in  Kentucky.  Part  of  the  cost  is 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
part  by  the  State,  and  part  by  the  local 
coimty  or  community.  But.  such  coop- 
erative programs  are  directed  to  the 
State.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
these  program*. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Why  did  the  committee 
consider  it  necessary  to  move  away  from 
this  established  system  by  the  direct  al- 
location of  health  personnel  to  areas  in 
these  States? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  consistent  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  tliat  the  Corps  would 
be  a  totally  funded  Federal  effort  de- 
signed to  go  into  those  areas  where  Uie 
State,  despite  its  efforts,  had  been  un- 
able to  provide  public  health  service. 
It  goes  beyond  the  State  public  health 
service  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  that  is  the  intent  of  the  meas- 
ure. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  an  experimental  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  counties  in  my  State 
where  there  is  only  one  doctor.  Many 
areas  have  no  nurses.  In  fact,  there  are 
not  enough  nurses  and  doctors,  private 
or  public,  in  this  country. 

•There  Is  no  provision  In  the  bill  which 
would  require  tlie  director  or  Secretary 
to  at  the  least  consult  with  the  State 
and  with  the  State  health  authorities, 
to  assure  that  they  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  State,  to  be  certain  there  is  no 
overlapping  of  services  and  personnel 
and  to  prevent  some  of  the  problems  we 
know  arise  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment impinges  on  tlie  authority  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  Senator  responds,  would 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  so  that  he  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  flnal  passage? 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  flnal  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  does  not  specifically  require  State 
coordination.  Page  8  of  the  report 
clarifies  the  roll  of  the  area  or  com- 
muoity  of  contemplated  activity  by 
providing  for  Corps  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  of  any  agency  or  orga- 
nization wiiich  might  be  responsible  for 
the  development,  under  section  314(b), 
of  comprehensive  plan  covering  all  or 
any  part  of  the  area  or  community  in- 
volved or  other  similar  agency  where  no 
314(b)  agency  exlata. 

That  would  give  the  director  the  au- 
thority to  consult  with  the  State  and 
State  health  ofBcers.  in  particular  to  de- 
termine the  needs  of  the  community  tliat 
may  be  trying  to  get  more  free  medical 
help  tlian  It  deservea. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Where  is  that  provision 
In  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  In  the  report  on 
page  6.  SImUar  language  was  previously 
contained  in  the  bill  but  it  was  removed 
when  the  Advisory  Coimcil  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  agaliut  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation.  I  ask  theae 
questions  because  I  had  some  practical 
experience  with  Federal-State  problems 
in  this  field.  I  wa<  a  ooimty  Judge  in  my 
county.  It  is  an  administrative  office 
more  than  a  Judicial  ofDee.  I  refer  to  the 
period  1930  to  1S37.  I  have  always  said 
that  if  I  could  be  satisfied  with  anything 
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in  my  poUtical  career  It  would  be  that    "(»)  «>•  "UUngmw  of  the  community  or 


I  was  able  then  to  argue  and  persuade 
my  fiscal  court  to  secure  county  bealth 
officers  and  cotmty  health  nurses.  I  also 
learned  something  about  local  questions 
which  have  to  be  thrashed  out  before 
these  programs  are  put  into  eaect.  Doc- 
tors are  concerned  about  impingement 
on  their  professional  field.  Our  States 
maintain  health  agencies  which  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  think  it  would  be  proper  in  this 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  director 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Corps  with 
State  and  local  agencies. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
eSect,  although  I  must  do  so  quickly.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  do  so  for  I  did  not 
see  the  bill  until  I  came  to  the  Chamber 
today,  the  first  day  of  its  report. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  will  no- 
tice that  on  page  5  of  the  bill  before  us, 
the  section  relating  to  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, which  I  had  stricken,  goes  all  the  way 
to  line  17  on  page  9.  Language  similar  to 
what  I  quoted  before  appear  on  lines  9 
through  13  of  page  6.  They  appear  in  the 
report  as  beiiig  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee in  passing  the  bill;  that  is,  among 
the  criteria  to  be  observed.  Is  included 
the  recommendations  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations wiiich  may  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
It  is  important  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  a«encie6. 1  wish  to  ask  first  whether 
a  council  Is  to  be  established. 
Mr.  DOMINIC7K.  There  is  no  council. 
Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  coundL 
Then,  this  plan  will  be  imder  the  super- 
viaion  of  the  Surseon  General. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Secretary,  the 
Surgeon  General,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Corps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment.  Beginning  at  the  top  of 

pages,  line  12.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  advised  that  we  must  dispose  of  the 
committee  amendments  first. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
that  purpose.  I  ask  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  S.  4106  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  request  was  agreed  to  and  the  ctxn- 
mittee  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 

an  amendment  on  page  5  after  line  II, 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  foUows: 

On  page  e.  *nei  line  11,  tniert  a  as«  aeo- 

tlon.  as  follows; 

"Sic.  Itei.  It  itiail  be  the  (imatlon  ot  the 
Director — 

(1)  to  esubllsb  guldeUnM  with  le^pest  to 
how  the  Corps  shall  be  utlllxed; 

"(2)  to  ssslst  the  Surgeon  Qeoeral,  at  his 
request,  in  the  selection  of  oommlaaloned 
oflloera  of  ttie  Service  and  other  personnel  for 
aaaignment  to  the  Corps,  and  to  appitne  all 
assignments  of  Corps  members; 

"(3)  to  establish  criteria  lor  determining 
which  communities  or  areas  will  recetve  w- 
sistance  fnxn  the  Ooii»  tikliig  into  ooa- 
al  deration — 

"(A)  the  need  of  any  onmmnnlty  or  ma 
for  bealth  aervtoes  provided  tmOer  this  part; 


area  and  the  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Corps  in  providing  effective  health  auvluss 
to  residents  of  the  community  or  area; 

"<C>  the  prospects  of  the  community  or 
area  for  utilizing  Corps  personnel  after  thtir 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Corps; 

"(D)  the  recommendations  of  State  and 
local  health  agencies;  and  any  agency  or 
organlzaUon  which  may  be  responsible  for 
the  development,  under  section  314ib),  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  all  or  any  part 
of   the   area    or   community   Involved; 

"(B)  reoommendations  frosn  the  medical, 
dental,  and  other  medical  personnsl  of  any 
community  or  area  oonsLdercd  ftv  assistance 
under  this  part. 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
cliange  the  section  number  to  "399m". 

On  page  7.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
change  the  section  number  to  "399n". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  we  previously  knocked  out  the 
advisory  council.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky's amendment  Is  In  connection  with 
the  Jurisdiction  ol  the  Director  of  the 
Corps.  Thus  It  adds  local  or  community 
involvement  in  the  services  provided  to 
the  betterment  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr,  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  In- 
quire if  the  passage  en  bloc  of  the 
amendments  now  requires  the  restatmg 
of  their  position,  as  to  the  ntmiber  and 
order  of  the  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  After 
these  amendments  have  been  agreed 
to.  if  they  are  agreed  to,  it  could  be  re- 
quested that  the  sections  of  the  bill  be 
appropriately  renumbered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  say,  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle—as  I  am  apparently  the  only 
majority  representative  of  the  commit- 
tee present  on  the  floor — that  this 
amendment  apparently  does  strengthen 
the  bill,  and  I  certainly  would  see  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  and  would  endorse  and  sup- 
port It.  I  can  see  no  reason  wiiy  it  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and  would 
encourage  my  Senate  colleagues  on  tlie 
majority  to  support  it. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OPFICEK.  Tb» 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments ai  bloc  Oil  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
PETSiciArr  sBosTAOia  or  oaaooN 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  many  of  us  have  become 
deeply  concerned  about  the  shortage  of 
physicians  in  tlie  United  States.  Experts 
^ave  predicted  that  appnndmately  48.- 
000  addittocal  physldajas  currently  are 
needed  to  meet  our  Nation's  health  care 
demands.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous aspects  of  the  doctor  shortage  In 
America,  and  certainly  one  that  U  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  Oregon, 
is  ttie  decreasing  number  of  general 
practltioiiers  in  rriatlon  to  our  NatUmt 
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population  growth.  Ruiml  areas  eww- 
clally  have  suffered  becauae  of  this  grow- 
ing shortage. 

Many  of  the  health  needs  of  the  rural 
and  small  community  are  presently  be- 
ing met  by  the  general  pracUUoner. 
This  occurs.  In  most  Instances,  because 
specialists  tend  to  practice  In  more  pop- 
ulated areas  where  needed  facilities  and 
allied  health  personnel  are  more  readily 
available.  Many  of  our  rviral  general 
pracutioners  also  tend  to  be  older  and 
when  they  die  or  retire  no  one  takes 
their  place.  StatisUcs  provided  by  the 
AMA's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Education 
for  Family  Practice  clearly  show  this 
unfortunate  trend: 

In  1831  thore  w«re  IIJ.OOO  phyBlcUns  wbo 
clanlfled  uiemaelveB  u  general  practitioners 
on  AJLA.'i  »nnu»i  directory  canlB.  In  I960. 
tm  number  bad  decUnad  to  76.000  and  In 
196S,  to  66.000. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  we  In 
Oregon  have  particular  cause  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  situation.  Recently, 
the  Oregon  State  Medical  Association 
prepared  a  tabulation  of  opportunities 
for  physicians  In  our  State — it  Included 
comparisons  of  physician  and  popula- 
tion ratios  for  the  years  1964  and  1968. 
The  results  were  not  encouraging.  Ore- 
gon, like  the  rest  of  our  country,  has  a 
physician  shortage  problem.  Much  of 
our  State  is  rural.  Part  of  It  Is  com- 
prised of  small,  scattered  communities 
nestled  in  mountainous  areas.  In  some 
cases,  these  communities  are  In  desper- 
ate need  of  a  physician. 

Right  DOW  the  Oregon  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  259  requests  for  physicians 
In  their  files.  This  figure  represents  those 
requests  received  from  other  physicians, 
civic  groups,  and  interested  citizens  in 
the  various  communities.  One  hundred 
and  ten  of  these  requests  are  for  general 
practitioners.  The  remaining  are  divided 
among  the  various  specialties.  This  does 
not  represent,  however,  Oregon's  total 
need  for  additional  physicians.  We  are 
avfare  of  areas  within  the  State  which 
are  not  represented  In  these  figures  and 
are  In  need  of  a  physician. 

In  1964.  729  general  practltlaners  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  our  State.  That  number 
declined  to  656  in  19«8.  Oregon  counties 
with  populations  under  10.000  had  a  ratio 
of  one  pliyslclan  for  every  1.511  persons 
in  19»4  In  1968.  statistics  showed  one 
physician  per  1,581  persons. 

This  situation  holds  true  for  the  reat 
of  the  Nation.  Rural  communities 
stretching  from  New  York  to  Washingfton 
State  are  feeling  the  strain.  Some  com- 
mentators have  maintained  that  phy- 
sician shortages  in  these  areas  will  reach 
crisis  proportions  within  the  next  10 
years.  _ 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  obvious  to  all  of 
us  here  that  something  must  be  dooe 
to  ease  this  situation — and  it  must  be 
done  soon.  That  is  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  have 
recently  been  introduced  to  this  body. 
One  of  these  measures.  8.  4106,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Act  of  1970 
Is  before  us  today,  it  will.  If  enacted. 
establish  a  corps  comprised  of  selected 
commissioned  officers  and  other  health 
professionals  which  will  operate  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  Corpa.  The 


Corps'  purpose  would  be  to  Improve  the 
deUvery  of  health  services  to  areas  to  the 
United  Slates  which  have  inadequate 
health  services.  The  Corps  would  be  used 
to  supplement  the  Federal  Government's 
ongoing  direct  health  care  programs  and 
would  also  be  used  to  establish  new 
health  care  programs  where  none  cur- 
rently exist.  Members  of  the  Corps  would 
be  required  to  spend  a  specified  period  of 
time  In  designated  areas. 

The  second.  S.  4208,  is  enUtled  the 
Family  Physician  Scholarship  and  Fel- 
lowship Program  Act.  This  legislation 
would  offer  Federal  assistance  in  the 
form  of  medical  education  scholarships 
and  fdlowshlps  to  young  men  and  wom- 
en who  agree  to  practice  in  designated 
physician  shortage  areas  or  to  serve 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
postgraduate  fellowships  (or  interns  and 
residents.  For  each  year  of  the  scholar- 
ship, participants  in  this  program  would 
be  required  to  serve  for  1  year  In  the 
designated  physician  shortage  area.  I 
hope  that  we  may  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  Important 
measure  as  well. 

Both  of  these  programs  complement 
each  other.  Both  are  Important  and 
necessary.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  need  for  each  of  them — not 
Just  in  Oregon,  but  throughout  our  Na- 
tion—not Just  In  rural  areas,  but  in  the 
urban  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  our  Nation's  health  care  system  is 
lieset  with  many  problems.  Demands  for 
physician's  services  are  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  These  demands  must  tie  met. 
Health  services  must  be  made  available 
to  our  entire  population.  When  we  enact 
the  legislation  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
we  will  continue  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibility and  our  obligation  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  the  event  the  bUl 
passes — and  a  rollcall  has  already  been 
ordered— that  the  clerk  be  authorised 
to  renumber  the  sections  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  to  make  such  other  clerical 
and  technical  modifications  as  may  be 

necessary.  

The  PRESIDINa  OTOICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
ttom  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. II  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PBBBIDINQ  OFFlC'fcK.  The  blD 
having  been  read  the  third  Ume,  the 
question  l3.  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  lUg- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorjm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OWICKK.  The  elerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ran. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 


BOGCS).  without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrglnU.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
<Mr.  BTaD) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BtnuMOC).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  cMr.  Camnon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Crakston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  iMr.  GosEJ.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  K^- 
HiDY),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAONtrsoM),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCabthyj  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGai) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  MclK- 
lYiu),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoKioYAi,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NnsoN)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RArrootPH) .  tlae 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBi- 
coPF),  Ihe  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
SmznoioH).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. (Mr.  Ttoinos'.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Bir.  YAaaoiouoH) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Crakston).  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAcmraoN) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  (Mr.  McIntym),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RIBI- 
corr),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stmihoton).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yaxboroooh),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktota)  .  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlri^nla  <Mr.  Rahdolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bua- 
DicK ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersej 
(Mr.  WttLiAMS)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bxjotrn)  la  ab- 
sent because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pah- 
NUi) .  the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrra  and  Mr.  Goodkll).  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mttmhy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pxacr  and  Mr. 
SmTR),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stzxx),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Biavms) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towca)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimoT)   Is  absent  because  of  lUness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

Thohmond)  is  absent  on  official  bustoees. 

The   Senator    from   Oklahoma    (Mr. 

BiLucoit)   Is  detained  on  ofBdal  bosl- 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodxll  and  Mr. 
jAvns) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MoKDT),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MusPHY) ,  the  Senator  from 
minols  (Mr.  Pxxcy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmrutoini),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  66. 
nays  0.  as  f  oUowi : 
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Alkn 

Alien 
AUott 
Anderson 


Bible 

Bogsa 

Brooke 

Byrd,  W.  V», 

cue 

Cbureh 

Oook 

Cooper 

cotton 

CuHU 

Dole 

Dos&lnlck 

Eagle  ton 

BaitlanH 

El  lender 

Bmn 


Bellmon 

Bennett 

BunUck 

B]rTd.V&. 

Oumon 

Omnston 

X>o(ld 

Fwuiln 

Oood«U 

Oon 

Hartk* 

JftTlta 


IMo.  310  Lagl 
TKAS— «0 

FOD< 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldvatar 

aravel 

Ortmn 

OuriMT 

Hanean 

HftlTU 

Han 

Hatfield 

Holland 


Bnuka 

TTiifftil 

Inouye 

Jackeon 

Jordan,  NO. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Lonf 

Uansfleld 

Ma  Una* 

MoClellan 


lIcOoTftin 
Metcalf 

Killer 

MoDdal* 

Uuckla 

Paokwood 

Paston 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Prozmire 

BuseeU 

Scbwaikcr 

Scott 

SmJUi,  Main* 

Sparkman 

8poo£ 

Stcnnla 

Talmadge 

Williama.  Del. 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Toune.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 34 

Kennadr  aibleoff 

Magnuaon  Baxbe 

McOarttay  amltta.  111. 

McOee  Stevens 

Mclntyre  Symington 

Mooti^  TliunnoQd 

IIOH  Tower 

Mmdt  Tydlngi 

ICxtrphj  WUliams,  M  J. 

Nelson  Tarborough 
Percy 
Bandolpb 


So  the  bin  (8.  4106)  was  passed,  aa 
follows: 

S.  41M 
An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serrtce 
Act  In  order  to  prortde  for  the  wtablUh- 
ment  of  a  National  Health  Serrlce  Corps 
Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Beprtaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  *»  Congresa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Health 
Service  Corps  Act  of  1970". 

Bkc  a  Title  in  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Ifl  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  part  as  foUovs: 

"PA«T  J— MaTXONAJU  HULTH  SOTICK  00«« 

"xsTABuaaiiXNT  or  iranoMAi.  HxaLTH 
fiBivicx  coups;  FTTKCnoNa 

Sac.  809h.  (a)  There  Is  eetabUabad  In  tba 
aenrtce  a  National  Health  Serrlce  Oorpe 
(heremaftor  in  this  p*rt  referred  to  as  the 
'Oorpe')  which  Shalt  be  iinder  the  direction 
and  superrlalon  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Corps 
to  improve  the  deUvery  of  health  serrloes  to 
persons  living  In  communities  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  health  peraonnel. 
facllltlea.  and  servloea  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  realdents  of  such 
communities  and  areas.  Priority  under  this 
part  shall  be  given  to  thoee  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  poverty  con- 
(Utlons  exist  and  the  health  facUltlee  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  persona 
llTlng  In  such  areaa. 

"STsmif  g;  tkmm  or  uavics 

"8«c.  3W1.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  ahall 
^^gn  aaleoted  ocmunlaalonM]  ofBoen  of  the 
Barrloa  and  aaoh  otbar  parsonjaei  as  may  be 
OBoemarj  to  atair  the  Oorpe  and  to  carry  out 
the  functions  o*  the  Corps  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Oommlsaloned  officers  of  the  Bervloe 
In  the  Corps  and  other  Corps  personnel  shall 
be  assigned  for  service  In  the  Oorpe  for  a 
period  of  twenty-flve  montlia.  An  Individual 
aaslgned  to  the  Corpe  may  TOluntarily  extend 
his  servloe  In  the  Oorpe  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  twenty-five  months.  An 
Individual  shall  have  the  right  to  petition 
the  Director  (appointed  poreuant  to  section 
8Mj  of  this  part)  for  early  release  from  aarv- 
loe  In  the  Corpe  at  the  end  of  twantj*foar 
months  of  service  therein. 


"nnccTOa  or  thx  KATioNaL  health  Bancs 
ooBpa 
"Sac.  S99J.  The  Corps  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  Statee  Public  Health 
Service.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  th» 
Director  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
Corps,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"AUTHoarrT  or  KxcBrTAST  to  UTir-ira 
rcasoNNEL 
"Ssc.  30Bk.  The  Secretary  la  authorized. 
whenever  be  deems  such  action  appropriate, 
to  utilize  conunlssloned  officers  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  other  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Corps  to — 

"(1)  perform  services  In  coimecUon  with 
direct  health  care  programa  carried  out  by 
the  Service: 

"(8)  perform  services  In  connection  with 
any  direct  health  care  program  carried  out  in 
whole  or  lu  part  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  funds  or  the 
fuudA  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovernme.^ti  or 

■•(3)  perform  services  In  connection  with 
any  other  health  care  activity.  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Should  services 
provided  under  this  subsection  require  the 
establishment  of  health  care  programs  not 
otherwise  authorised  by  law.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  mech- 
anlsma  whereby  recipients  of  such  services, 
or  third  parties  shall  pay.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, for  eervlces  received.  Any  funds  col- 
lected In  this  manner  shall  be  used  to  defray 
In  part  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Corpe. 
"Sec.  3991.  It  ahall  be  the  function  of  the 
Director — "<1)  to  establish  guidelines  with 
rMpect  to  how  the  Corpe  shall  be  utlllxed; 

"(3)  to  aaslat  the  Surgeon  General,  at  hla 
request  in  the  selection  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Service  and  other  personnel  for 
assignment  to  the  Corps,  and  to  approve  all 
aaslgnments  of  Corps  members; 

"(S)  to  eetabUsb  criteria  for  drtarmlnlng 
which  communities  or  areas  will  receive  aa- 
slstanoe  from  the  Oorpa,  taking  Into  oonald- 
eratlon — 

"(A)  the  need  of  any  community  or  area 
for  health  eervlcea  provided  under  this  part; 
"(B)  the  wllUngnees  of  the  community  or 
area  and  the  ^proprlate  governmental  acen- 
ciee  therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Corps  In  providing  effective  health  servlooa 
to  residents  of  the  eommunlty  or  area; 

"(C)  the  prospects  of  the  community  or 
area  for  utuixlng  Corps  personnel  after  their 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Oorpa; 

"(D)  the  recommend atlons  of  State  and 
local  health  agencies;  and  any  agency  or 
oi^anlsatlon  which  may  be  respcnaible  for 
the  devrtopment,  under  section  ai4{b),  of  a 
oomprehenslve  plan  covering  aU  or  any  part 
of  the  area  of  community  Involved; 

"  (E)  recommendations  from  the  medical, 
dental,  and  other  medical  personnel  of  any 
community  or  area  considered  for  assistance 
under  this  part. 

"HANPOWIK   UMrrATtONB   SlTBPSNSXOIf 

"Sic.  S99nL  (a)  Commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service  aaslgned  to  service  with  the  Corps 
and  other  personnel  employed  In  the  Corps 
ahall  not  be  Included  in  determining  any 
limitation  on  the  number  of  personnel  which 
may  be  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlMon 
of  law,  the  Corps  may,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determlnea  ruoh  acuon  to  be  feas- 
ible, utilize  the  faculties  and  peraonnel  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  c&re  faollltles  of 
the  Service  in  providing  health  care  to  indi- 
viduals as  authorised  under  this  part,  and 
to  lease,  renovate,  or  purohaae  soob  other 
facilities  as  may  be  required  to  carty  out 
the  purpocea  of  this  Act. 


"Sac.  3&9n.  There  la  authormed  to  be  ap- 
propriated »6.000,000  for  the  fl&cal  year  end- 
ing June  50  1971;  »10.(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972;  »12,000.000  for  Xbe 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30.  1973;  and  »15.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1974." 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  messa^  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Wmcler  of  Virginia  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  'H.R.  18546 1  to  estab- 
lish improved  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

l^e  message  announced  that  tiv& 
House  had  pas.^ed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmloistraUTe  Services  Act  of  194» 
to  permit  the  rotation  of  certain  property 
whenever  its  remalnmg  storage  or  shelf  Ufe 
Is  too  short  to  Justify  Its  retention,  and  for 
other  purpoeea; 

S.  2763.  An  act  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
additional  systems  and  equipment  for  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  over  and  above  the 
statutory  price  limitation;  and 

8.  8777.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  the  protection  of  public  lands  from  fires. 
In  advance  of  appropriations  therefor,  and 
to  twice  renew  such  contracts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5365)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  pub- 
lic land  held  under  color  of  title  to  Mrs. 
Jessie  L.  Gaines  of  Mobile.  Ala. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia..  Mr.  Prea- 
Ident,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  supplementary  convention  on  the 
ezecutiTe  calendar. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OKFICEH  (Mr. 
Cook).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  buslnen. 

womMMmntxT  mxtntamom  oosnasmooi 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
Ideot,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  Execut2Te  F, 
91st  Congress,  second  eeeslon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate; 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  prooeeitod 
to  consider  Executive  P,  9l5t  Congreas. 
second  session,  the  supplementary  extra- 
dition oonvojtlon  wlUi  France,  wtJch 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 
OoioosTTS  TtXT  or  KrT»ADrnoK  T»xatt  B^ 

TWKXM     THE     UWirXD     BThTKB     AITO     f^AWCX 
SmcxD   Jaktjaxt    IB.    1909.   Afl   It  Wm.  B» 

AUXHCK}  BT   m  BUPFLKMSIfTABT   OOMVXJt- 

xxov  aUNSD  PBuraaT  IS,  1970 
(Itallo  i»i<i<^^ft—  addtttooa  to  be  mada  bv 
1970  sapplflcoBntazT  ooimaittoB;  uaiitato  tn- 
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dlcat«  deletlocu  to  be  made  by  Uut  con- 
v«ntlon  > 

The  UaJted  SCAtes  ol  America  and  Uie  Bo- 
publlc  of  Prance,  being  desirous  to  confirm 
their  [nendly  relations  and  to  promote  the 
cauM  or  Justice,  have  resolved  lo  conclude  a 
new  treaty  lor  the  extradition  of  fugltlvee 
from  Justice,  and  have  appointed  for  tli*t 
purpose  tbe  foUowlng  plenlpoteoUarlea : 

Tbe  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

His  Excellency  Mr  Henry  Whttb.  Ambassa- 
dor extraonlliiary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  to  the  Frencb 
Republic, 

And  tbe  Pro&ldent  of  tbe  French  Republic : 

His  Excellency  M.  Stephen  Pichon,  Sen- 
ator. Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  In 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  (oUowtng  articles: 

AMTTCtM  t 

The  OoTemment  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovemment  of  France  mutually  agree 
to  deliver  up  persona  who.  having  been 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  of  the 
crimes  or  offenses  specified  In  the  following 
BJticJe.  committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
one  of  the  contracting  Portlefi,  Eball  seek  an 
asylum  or  be  found  within  tbe  territories  of 
the  other:  Provided  Tbac  this  shall  only  be 
done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  tbe 
fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found, 
would  Justify  bis  or  her  apprehension  and 
commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  or  offence 
tmA  been  there  committed. 
urncLX  z  bib 

Without  prejudice  to  the  jurisiUetionel 
provision  0/  Article  /  of  this  Convention 
tchen  the  offense  has  been  committed  out- 
side the  territory  of  bath  contracting  Por- 
ties.  extradition  maj/  be  granted  if  the  laws 
of  the  requested  Party  provide  for  the  pun^ 
ishment  of  auch  an  offense  eommitfecE  fn 
similar  circumstances. 

avncLx  n* 

ptxtrsidltlon  shall  be  granted  for  the  fol- 
lowing crimes  and  ofrenaea:] 

txtraditkm  ihall  be  granted  for  the  fOt- 
lowing  acts  if  they  ar9  punished  as  crimes 
or  offenses  by  the  laica  of  both  States: ' 

1 .  Murder,  auaaslnatlon,  parricide.  In- 
fanticide and  poisoning;  manslaughter, 
when  voluntary;  assault  wltb  Intent  to  com- 
mit murder. 

3.  Rape,  abortion,  bigamy. 
S  Arson. 

C4.  Robbery,  burglary.  booMbreaklng  or 
sbop-breaklugj 

4.  Larceny;  robbery,  hurglary.  housebrtek' 
iny  or  shopbreaking:  assmutt  with  intent  to 
rob. 

5.  Forgery;  the  utterance  of  fdrged  papers, 
the  forgery  or  f&lstflcatlon  of  official  acts  of 
Oovemment.  of  public  authority,  or  of  courts 
of  Justice,  or  the  utteranoe  of  the  thing 
forged  or  falsified. 

6.  The  counterfeiting,  talslfylnf  or  alter- 
ing of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  or  of 
Instruments  of  debt  created  by  national, 
slate,  provincial,  mtinlclpal  or  other  gov- 
ernments, or  of  coupons  thereof,  or  at  bank- 
notes, or  the  utteranoe  or  circulation  of  tbe 
same;  or  the  ooonterfelttng.  talauying,  or 
altering  of  seals  of  State. 

CI-  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee, 
banker,  agent,  factor,  executor.  admJnlstga- 
tor,  guardian,  trustee  or  other  person  acting 
In  a  fiduciary  capadcy.  or  director  or  member 
or  oOeer  of  any  eompany,  when  such  act  is 
made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  both  countries. 
and  the  amount  of  money  or  the  value  of 
tbe  property  misappropriated  Is  not  leas  than 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  one  thousand  francs. 


*  See  note  f  ono«tn<  text. 
■  See  note  foUowlng  text, 


P^mbezElement  by  public  offloera  or  de- 
positaries: embezzlement  by  persons  hired 
or  salaried,  to  the  detriment  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

CB.  Larceny:  obtaining  money,  valuable 
securities  or  other  property  by  false  pre- 
tenses, when  such  act  is  made  criminal  by 
the  laws  of  both  countries,  and  the  amount 
of  money  of  the  value  of  the  property  fraudu- 
lently obtained  is  not  leas  than  two  hundred 
dollars  or  one  thousand  francs.] 

7.  f  roud  or  bre^ieh  of  trust  by  a  bailee, 
banker,  agent,  factor,  executor,  administra- 
tor, guardian,  trustee  or  other  person  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  or  director  or  mem- 
ber or  officer  of  any  company. 

Embezzlement  by  public  officers  or  de- 
positories; embezzlement  by  persons  hired 
or  salaried,  to  the  detriment  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

8.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  securities  or 
other  property  by  laXse  pretenses. 

9.  Perjury,  subornation  of  perjury- 

CiO.  Cmid-stealtng.  or  abducUon  of  a  mi- 
nor under  the  age  of  14  for  a  boy  and  of 
16  for  a  glTl.1 

10.  Child-.rt eating;  abduction  of  a  minor. 

11.  Kidnapping  of  minor?  or  adults. 

12.  wauul  and  unlawful  destruction  or 
obstruction  of  railroads,  which  endangers 
human  life. 

13a.  Piracy,  by  the  law  of  nations. 

b.  The  act  by  any  person,  being  or  not 
being  one  of  tbe  crew  of  a  vessel,  of  taking 
possession  of  such  vessel  by  fraud  or  violence. 

c.  Wrongfully  sinking  or  destroying  a  ves- 
sel at  sea. 

d.  Revolt  or  conspiracy  to  revolt,  by  two 
or  more  persoiu  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high 
seas,  against  tbe  authority  of  the  captain 
or  master. 

e.  Aaaaolts  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high 
seas,  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm, 

14.  Crimea  and  oflences  against  the  laws 
of  both  countries  for  the  suppreaalon  of 
slavery  and  slavetradlng. 

Z\S.  Receiving  money,  valuable  securities 
or  other  property  knowing  tbe  same  to  have 
been  unlawfully  obtained,  when  such  act  Is 
made  criminal  by  tbe  laws  of  both  cotintrloa 
and  the  amount  of  money  or  the  value  of  the 
property  so  received  is  not  loss  than  two 
hundred  dollars  or  one  thousand  francs. 

[Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  par- 
ticipation or  complicity  In  or  attempt  to 
oommtt  any  of  the  crimes  or  offenses  above 
mentioned  when  such  participation,  oom- 
pllclty,  or  attempt  is  punlahable  by  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries.] 

15.  Receiving  money,  valuable  •eo%irities  or 
other  property  knowinff  the  same  to  have 
been  unlawfully  obtained. 

IB.  Offenses  against  the  lauta  relating  to 
the  traffic  in,  possession,  or  produffflon  or 
manufacture  of.  opium,  heroin  and  other 
naroatie  drugs,  oannobij,  halXucinogenio 
drugs,  cocaine  and  Us  derltvffves,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  and  c^temloals;  or  poison- 
ous chemicals  or  substances  fn/ur<ou«  to 
health. 

17.  Offenses  a^fTUt  the  tain  relating  to 
lyankruptcy. 

IB.  Vae  of  the  mails  or  other  means  of 
commun(co(lon  in  connection  tetth  schemes 
devised  or  intended  to  deceive  or  defraud  the 
pubUe  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
or  property  by  false  pretenses. 

29.  Bevdt  on  board  an  aircraft  against  the 
authority  of  the  captain;  any  seixura  or  oxer- 
dee  of  control,  by  force  or  thre^  of  fore*  or 
violenee.  of  en  atrcroft, 

arrxcLB  nx 

BeqnlsltlockB  for  the  suxrender  of  fugitives 
from  Justice  shall  be  made  by  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  oontracttng  Parties,  or.  In  tbe 
abeence  of  theee  from  the  country  ctt  Its  seat 
of  government,  they  may  be  made  by  the 
ooimilar  oOiosrm. 

tf  the  person  whoae  extradition  li  re* 
quested  shall  have  been  ooOTlcted  of  a  erlme 


or  offense,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  tba 
sentence  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  con- 
victed, or.  If  the  fugitive  Is  merely  charged 
with  a  crime  or  offense,  a  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  the  warrant  of  arrest  in  the  country 
where  the  crime  or  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted and  of  the  depositions  or  other  evi- 
dence upon  which  such  warrant  was  issued, 
shall  be  produced. 

The  extradition  of  fugitives  under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty  shall  be  carried  out  In 
the  United  States  and  In  France,  respec- 
tively, m  conformity  with  tbe  laws  regulat- 
ing extradition  for  the  time  being  In  force 
In  the  State  on  which  the  demand  for  sur- 
render Is  made. 

AStTSaX    IV 

The  arrest  and  detention  of  a  fugitive  may 
be  applied  for  on  Inrormation,  even  by  tele- 
graph, of  the  existence  of  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction or  of  a  warrant  of  arrest. 

In  Prance,  the  application  for  arrest  and 
detention  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Aflaln;  who  will  transmit  It  to  tbe 
proper  department. 

In  the  United  States,  the  application  for 
arrest  and  detention  shall  be  addreesed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  deliver  a 
warrant  certlfyUig  that  tbe  application  U 
regularly  made  and  requesting  the  compe- 
tent authorities  to  take  action  thereon  la 
conformity  to  statute. 

In  both  countries,  in  case  of  urgency,  the 
application  for  arrest  cmd  detention  may  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  competent  magis- 
trate In  conformity  to  the  statutes  in  force. 

In  both  countries,  the  person  provision- 
ally arrested  shall  be  released,  unless  within 
forty  days  from  the  date  of  arrest  in  France, 
or  from  the  date  of  commitment  in  tbe 
United  States,  the  formal  requisition  for 
surrender  wltb  the  documentary  proofs 
herein  before  prescribed  be  made  as  afore- 
said by  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  demand- 
ing government  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a 
consular  officer  thereof. 

AJtTICI^   V 

[Neither  of  the  contracting  Parties  shall 
be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  or 
subjects  under  the  stipulations  of  this 
convention^ 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  requested 
State  to  grant  the  extradition  of  a  person 
trho  is  a  national  of  the  requested  State,  but 
the  executive  authority  of  the  requested 
State  shall,  insofar  as  the  legislation  of  that 
State  permits,  have  the  power  to  surrender 
a  national  of  that  State  if,  in  its  tfiseretion, 
it  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

ABnCX,S   VI 

[A  fugitive  crlnUnal  shall  not  be  surrend- 
ered If  tbe  offence  In  respect  of  which  hla 
etirrender  la  demanded  be  of  a  political  char- 
acter, or  If  he  proves  that  the  requisition 
for  his  surrender  has.  In  fact,  been  made 
with  a  view  to  try  or  punish  him  for  an 
offence  of  a  political  character. 

Df  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  wtiethir 
a  case  comes  within  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  the  decision  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Oovemment  on  which  tbe  demand  tot 
surrender  Is   made  shall  be  flnalj 

Sxtradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any 
of  the  following  oircumstanoes: 

1.  When  the  person  u>hose  surrender  is 
sought  is  being  proceeded  against  or  hoe 
been  fried  and  discharged  or  punisTied  in 
the  territory  of  the  requested  Party  for  the 
acts  for  urhich  his  extradition  is  requested. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  is 
sought  establishes  that  he  has  been  tried 
and  acquitted  or  has  undergone  his  punish- 
ment in  a  third  State  for  the  acts  for  which 
his  extradition  Is  requested. 

3.  When  the  person  claimed  has,  according 
to  the  law  of  either  the  requesting  or  the 
re<2i4Mted  Party,  become  immune  by  the  rea- 
son of  lapse  of  time  from  prosecution  or 
punishment. 

4.  tf  the  offense  for  which  the  inditriduorfl 
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extradition  is  requested  is  of  a  political 
character,  or  if  he  proves  that  the  requisi- 
tion for  his  surrender  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  vHth  «  view  to  try  or  punisTt  him  for 
an  offense  of  a  political  character.  If  any 
question  arises  as  to  whether  a  case  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  authorities  of  the  Goremment  on  which 
the  requisition  is  made  shall  decide. 

S.  When  the  offense  is  purely  miiitory. 
asTtoLa  VI 

Ejtrndition  shall  be  granted,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
for  offerues  in  connection  with  taxes,  duties, 
customs  aTid  exchange  only  if  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  have  so  decided  in  respect  of 
any  such  offense  or  category  of  offenses. 

ABTICLE   VTZ 

No  person  surrendered  by  either  of  the 
High  contracting  Parties  to  tbe  other  shall  be 
triable  or  tried  or  be  punished  for  any  crime 
or  offence  committed  prior  to  his  extradition, 
other  than  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
delivered  up,  nor  shall  such  person  be  ar- 
Teated  or  detained  on  civil  process  for  a  cause 
acxirued  before  extradition,  unless  he  has 
been  at  liberty  for  one  month  after  having 
been  tried,  to  leave  the  country,  or,  in  case 
of  conviction,  for  one  montb  after  having 
suffered  his  punishment  or  having  been 
pardoned. 

ASTicLS  vm 

Extradition  shall  not  be  gmnted,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  this  convention. 
If  the  person  claimed  has  been  tried  for  the 
same  act  In  the  country  to  which  the  requi- 
sition Ls  addressed,  or  If  legal  proceedings  or 
the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  for  the  act 
committed  by  the  person  claimed  have  be- 
eome  barred  by  limitation,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  the  requisition 
Is  addreesed. 

ARTICLE    IX 

If  the  person  whose  extradition  may  be 
claimed,  pursuant  to  the  stipulation  hereof, 
be  actually  under  prosecution  for  a  crime  or 
offence  in  the  country  where  he  has  sought 
asylum,  or  shall  have  been  convicted  thereof. 
bU  extradition  may  be  deferred  until  such 
proceedings  be  terminated,  and  until  such 
criminal  shall  be  set  at  liberty  in  due  course 
of  law. 

aancLx  x 

If  the  individual  claimed  by  one  of  the 
High  contracting  Parties,  In  pursuance  of  the 
present  treaty,  shall  also  be  claimed  by  one 
or  several  other  Powers  on  account  of  crimes 
or  offences  committed  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  his  extradition  shall  l>e  granted 
to  the  State  whose  demand  Is  first  received; 
Provided,  That  the  Oovemment  from  which 
extradition  is  asked  is  not  bound  by  treaty. 
In  case  of  concurrent  demands,  to  give  pref- 
erence to  the  one  earliest  in  date.  In  whtcli 
event  that  shall  be  the  rule;  And  Provided 
That  no  other  arrangement  Is  made  between 
the  demanding  Oovernmenta  according  to 
which  preference  may  be  given  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  gravity  of  the  crime  committed 
or  for  any  other  reason. 

Aanict.x  XI 

All  articles  seized  which  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  perion  to  be  surrendered  at 
the  time  of  his  apprehension,  whether  being 
the  proceeds  of  the  crime  of  offence  charged, 
or  being  material  as  evidence  In  making  proof 
of  the  crime  or  offence,  shall,  so  for  as  prac- 
ticable, and  if  the  competent  authority  of 
the  SUte  applied  to  orders  tbe  delivery 
thereof,  be  given  up  when  the  extradition 
t:ikM  place.  Nevertheless,  the  rights  of  third 
parties  with  regard  to  the  articles  aforesaid 
shall  be  duly  respected. 

SBTICLS  xn  ■ 

CThe  expenses  Incurred  in  the  arrest,  de- 
tention, examination  and  delivery  of  fugl- 


'See  notes  following  text: 


tlvea  under  this  treaty  shall  be  borne  by  tbe 
State  in  whose  name  the  extradition  Is 
Bought;  Provided.  That  the  demanding  Oov- 
emment shall  not  be  oompelled  to  bear  any 
expense  for  the  services  of  such  public  offi- 
cers or  functionaries  of  the  Government 
from  which  extradition  is  sought  as  receive 
a  fixed  salary:  And  Provided.  That  tbe 
charge  for  the  servtcee  of  such  public  offi- 
cers or  functionaries  as  receive  only  lees  fees 
or  prerequlaltes  shall  not  exceed  their  cus- 
tomary fees  for  the  acta  or  aer\ices  performed 
by  them  bad  such  acts  or  eervices  been  per- 
formed In  ordinary  ortmlnal  proceedings 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  they 
are  officers  or  functionaries  J 

Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of 
the  person  sought  shall  be  paid  by  the  re- 
questing Party.  The  appropriate  legal  offi- 
cers of  the  state  in  which  the  extradition 
proceedings  take  place  shall,  by  all  legal 
meons  within  their  power,  assist  the  request- 
ing Party  before  the  respective  fudges  and 
magistrates.  No  pecuniary  clatm,  arieing  out 
of  the  arrest,  detention,  ezsminotlon  and 
surrender  of  persons  sought  shall  be  made 
by  the  requested  Party  against  the  request- 
ing Party  other  than  as  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  this  Article  and  other 
than,  if  legislation  requires,  for  the  lodging, 
maintenance  and  board  of  the  person  sought. 
The  legal  officers,  other  off\cers  of  the 
requested  Party,  and  court  stenographers,  if 
any.  of  the  requested  Party,  who  shall  in  the 
usual  course  of  their  duty  give  assistarice 
and  who  receive  no  salary  or  compensation 
other  than  specific  fees  for  sendees  per- 
formed, shall,  if  legislation  requires,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  requesting  Party 
the  usual  payment  for  such  services  per- 
formed by  them  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  amount  as  though  such  services 
had  been  performed  in  ordinary  criminal 
proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
ichich   they  are  officers. 

The  documents  in  support  of  the  request 
for  extradition  shall  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  requested  Party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  requesting  Party. 
aancLX  xm 
[Tn  the  colonies  and  other  possessions  of 
the  two  High  contracting  Parties,  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  may  be  as  follows: 

[The  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  criminal  who  has  taken  refuge  In  a 
colony  or  foreign  poeseasion  of  either  Party 
may  be  made  to  the  Governor  or  chief  au- 
thority of  such  colony  or  possession  by  the 
ci.lef  consular  officer  of  the  other  In  such 
colony  or  poeaesslon;  or  If  the  fugitive  has 
escaped  from  a  colony  or  foreign  possession 
of  the  Party  on  whose  behalf  the  requlaltlon 
is  made,  by  the  Governor  or  chief  authority 
of  such  colony  or  possession. 

C3uch  requisitions  may  be  disposed  of.  sub- 
ject always,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernors or  chief  authorities,  who,  however, 
shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  grant  the  sur- 
render or  refer  the  matter  to  thtir  Oovern- 
ment.3 

The  proiHfionj  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  apply  to  the  territories  of  each  con- 
tracting Party. 

aancLS  xxv 
The  present  treaty  shall  take  effect  on  tbe 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  Ratifications,  and  shall  not  operate  retro- 
actively. 

On  the  day  on  which  it  takes  effect,  the 
conventions  of  November  8.  1M3.  February 
24.  1845.  and  February  10. 1858.  shaU  cease  to 
be  In  force  except  as  to  crimes  therein  enu- 
merated and  committed  prior  to  that  date. 

The  ratlflcations  of  this  treaty  sbatl  be  ex- 
changed at  Parts  as  soon  as  pceslble,  and  It 
shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  six 
months  after  either  of  tbe  two  Governments 
shall  have  given  notice  of  a  purpose  to  ter- 
minate It. 


IM  wzTNiss  wBxasor,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentlarlee  have  signed  the  ahoi-e  articles    I 
both  in  English  and  the  French  langtiages 
and  have  hereunto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplloete  at  Paris,  on  the  6th 
January  1900. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  tbe  supple- 
mentary convention  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  and  including  pres- 
entation of  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
which  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senaton  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  con&f^nt  to  the  ratification  of  a  Sup- 
plementary Convention  on  Extradition  6*- 
tween  tbe  United  States  and  France,  to- 
gether with  two  related  exchanges  of  letters, 
signed  at  Paris  on  February  12,  1S7D,  and  a 
related  exchange  of  notes  dated  June  2  and 
June  II,  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  91-23).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  tbe  supplementary  con- 
vention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PaovtstoNs  or  CorfvximoN 

Aocordlng  to  the  State  Department's  letter 
of  submittal,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
supplemental^  convention  with  Ftance  "is  to 
add  to  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses  that 
of  aircraft  hijacking,  and  to  clarify  and  ex- 
pand the  offenses  relating  to  narcotics,  which 
now  will  Include  hallucinogenic  drugs  and 
other  dangerous  drugs."*  Another  new  provi- 
sion is  incorporated  in  article  I  to  provide 
for  the  dlscreUonary  return  of  fugitives  who 
have  committed  offenses  outside  the  territory 
of  either  Prance  or  the  United  States  when 
the  offense  Is  punishable  under  the  laws  of 
both  countries.  For  example,  narcotics  and 
counterfeiting  are  offenses  which  might  be 
Involved  in  the  application  of  this  provision. 

Article  n  of  the  supplementary  convention 
lists  19  acu  for  which  extradition  shall  be 
granted  "If  they  are  punl&bed  as  crimes  or 
offenses  by  the  laws  of  both  States."  This 
article  Is  subject  to  the  provUlons  of  article 
Vin  which  iftatea  that  the  convention  shaU 
apply  to  an  offense  committed  "before  as  well 
as  after"  the  date  it  enters  into  force,  pro- 
vided It  w&s  an  offense  under  the  laws  of 
both  countries  at  the  time  of  lis  commission. 
An  exchange  of  notes  appended  lo  the  eup- 
plementary  convention  further  Interprets  ar- 
ticle n  by  providing  that  ■'Eitrodltlon  wlU 
be  based  on  the  nature  of  the  acts  and  not 
on  the  partipular  statutory  terminology."  The 
exchange  of  notes  agreed  to  states  that  "this 
modlAfMitlon  will  resolve  any  question  con- 
cerning jurisdictional  terminology  of  Federal 
offenses  of  the  United  States.  ■  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  article  IH  of  the  sup- 
plementary convention  provides  that  there  is 
no  obligation  upon  either  the  United  States 
or  Prance  to  surrender  one  of  its  nattonala; 
the  executive  authority  In  each  country  has 
dlscretloo  In  this  matter. 

Article  IV  of  the  supplementary  oonven- 
tlon  provides  that  extradition  shall  not  be 
granted  when  the  person  whose  surrender  is 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  pun- 
ished; when  the  person  has  become  Immune 
by  rea-son  of  lapse  of  time  from  prosecution 
or  punishment;  if  the  offense  for  which  the 
Individual's  extradition  Is  requested  is  of  a 
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poUttcftl  ch*rmct«r,  or  when  the  offenM  U 
pureir  nUUUiry.  ThMe  prOTtUonj  »r»  In  »c- 
oord  wlta  «lmil«r  •rtlcles  In  otner  txtmUUon 
igreementa  conduaed  by  the  DnltMl  StatM. 
Pur»u»nt  to  the  provUlons  of  irtlde  VI, 
the  requesting  purty  U  responsible  tor  pay- 
ing the  tranaportatlon  coau  and  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  eitr»dmon  pro- 
ceedlnga.  In  the  eichange  of  notes  ippended 
to  the  supplementary  convention,  the  Altor- 
oej  General  ol  the  Dnlted  Statei  ha»  been 
TtlwlgnaTl*^  as  the  appropriate  TJ-S.  official  to 
repre&ent  the  French  Government  In  caaee  of 
extradition  requests  frxjin  that  country. 
OATi  or  urrax  dtto  roaos 
The  pendlrjg  mpplementary  convention 
wUl  enter  Into  force  30  days  after  the  ex- 
change of  Imtmments  of  ratification.  It  may 
be  terminated  by  either  country  by  giving  8 
months  notice.  As  of  thla  date.  France  has 
not  ratified  the  convention. 

comaTTTB  acnoM 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearmg  on  the  Supplementary  Ex- 
tradition ConvenUon  With  France  on  August 
37,  1970,  at  which  time  testimony  m  support 
of'  the  convention  was  received  from  Mr. 
Knule  E.  Malmborg,  Assistant  Le^al  Advlaer, 
Department  of  State  His  prepared  itatement 
Is  reprinted  below.  No  witness  appeand  In 
opposition  to  the  oonventton. 

On  August  28.  IB70.  In  eiecuUve  session, 
the  committee  ordered  the  supplementary 
convention  favorably  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  give  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  In- 
cluded In  the  appendix  to  this  report  Is  the 
text  of  the  1909  Extradition  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  end  France  aa  It  will  b« 
amended  by  the  pending  supplementary  con- 
vention. Also  Included  are  two  related  notes 
which  were  exchanged  after  the  supplemen- 
tary convention  wa«  transmitted  to  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESroDJO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  adi-fee  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  Executive  P  9,  9l5t  Congress,  second 
session,  on  the  Supplementary  Extradi- 
tion Convention  with  France? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bckdicki  .  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Byrb),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Caumoji)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Chanstow).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dooot,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastiaito), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ooia) . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KzNNr5Y>.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Macnxjsos),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCasthyi  .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGex),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montotai, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  <  Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovrBN>.  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 1  Mr.  Rahdolph  j  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Riaicorr  i ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symiiicios i .  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Tybdics). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
YAxBOROtTGH) .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhtyrx)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macitoson),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Mohtoya),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rajtoolph).  toe 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syminotok). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
UAKs),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorF),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bctidick)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Otah  (Mr.  BxiraMT)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fah- 
HiB),  the  Senators  from  New  Tork  (Mr. 
jAvns  and  Mr.  Ooodill),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  MtmPHT),  the 
Senators  from  minols  (Mr.  PrncT  and 
Mr.  SmiH> .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbi).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvxks),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towra)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdhot)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THoaMOND) ,  is  absent  on  ofSclai  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Brawrrr) ,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodill  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mdmdt),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MifFPHYi ,  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  PsacY  and  Mr.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THraMoiro)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towm)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  66, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(No.  330  Ex.] 
TEAS— «e 


Alkcn 

Pong 

Metcair 

AUen 

PulbrlBht 

MlUer 

Mlott 

Oold  water 

Mondale 

Anderaon 

Oravel 

Miifikle 

BAker 

Griffin 

Nelson 

B*yn 

Ounuy 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hanaen 

Pastore 

Blbla 

Hams 

Pearson 

Boggi 

Hart 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hataeld 

Prouty 

Byrd.  w.  Va 

HolUnd 

Pro  rm  ire 

CMe 

Holllngs 

Russell 

cbuTch 

Schwelker 

Cook 

BxiKbes 

acott 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Jackion. 

Sporkmaa 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Steonls 

Domlnlck 

Long 

TabnAdg« 

Eftaileton 

Mansfteld 

Ellender 

Matlilaa 

Yoong.  N.  Dak 

Brvln 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 
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Bennett 

Kennedy 

Rlhlcoff 

Burtick 

Bfagnuscn 

Sax  be 

Byrd.  Va. 

McCarthy 

Smith.  lU. 

Cannon 

McOee 

Stereos 

CntnstOD 

McGovem 

STmlngton 

Dofiri 

Mcl'-ityre 

Thuix&ond 

Eaftland 

Montcya 

Tower 

Pannln 

Moaa 

Ty  dings 

ooodeu 

Mundt 

Winiams.  N.J. 

Qotm 

Uurpby 

Tartoorough 

Hmrtke 

Percy 

Javits 

Randolph 

September  21,  1970 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hak- 
SKH) .  Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
having  voted  in  the  afBrmative,  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
agreement  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ortlered. 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTINQ— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3637)  to  amend  section  315 
of  the  Communication  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  e<jual  time  requirements  for 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  13,  1970.  pages 
28798-28799,  CoMoaassiONAL  Ricohd.) 

AOaXKKKIVT   TO  VOTX 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, since  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
this  side,  that  we  seek  to  work  out  some 
early  occasion  when  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  this  matter,  at  a  time  when  we  can 
have  as  many  Senators  present  as  pos- 
sible, perhaps  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  How  about  Wednesday 
at2pjn.? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Wednesday  at  2  pjn.  I 
have  no  objection.  I  would  agree  to  that, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  we  vote  on  this 
conference  report  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  at  2  pjn.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  later  reduced  to  wrUing,  as  follows: 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vot« 
on  Wednesday,  September  33  at  9  o'clock 
p  m  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
8.  3S37,  equal  time  amendment  under  r»- 
qulrementa  of  the  Oommimlcatlons  Act  of 
1934. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report,  8.  3637,  a  bill  amend- 
ing section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  which  applies  to  the  use  of  broad- 
cast facilities  by  legally  qualified  can- 
didates for  public  office. 

As  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees the  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would: 

First.  Repeal  the  equal  opportunities 
provision  of  section  315  as  It  applies  to 
the  use  of  broadcast  facilities  by  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  the  ofBces  of 
President  and  Vice  President  in  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Second.  Require  broadcast  licensees 
to  charge  legally  qualified  candidates  for 
all  public  offices  the  station's  lowest  unit 
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rate  charged  any  commercial  time  buyer 
for  the  same  amount  of  time  In  the  same 
time  period.  This  requirement  would  be- 
come effective  30  days  after  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

Third.  Sets  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  money  a  candidate  for  the  offices  of 
President,  Senator,  Congressman.  Gov- 
ernor, or  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  any- 
one on  his  behalf  could  spend  on  the 
broadcast  media  in  a  general  election 
campaign.  Amounts  spent  by  or  on  be- 
half of  a  vice  presidential  candidate 
would  be  counted  as  an  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  for  President 
with  whom  he  is  running. 

The  limitation  would  be  7  cents  mul- 
tiplied by  the  numtier  of  votes  cast  for 
all  legally  qualified  candidates  for  the 
office  in  question  In  the  last  preceding 
election,  or  »20,000,  whichever  is  greater. 
This  limitation  would  become  effective 
30  days  after  enactment.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  any  written  agree- 
ments that  have  already  been  made  be- 
tween candidates  or  anyone  on  their  be- 
half and  broadcast  licensees,  however, 
the  conference  report  provides  that  if 
the  FCC  determines  that  anyone  who  Is 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  as  of  August 
12,  1970,  and  has  entered  Into  written 
agreements  as  of  that  date  with  broad- 
cast licensees  for  the  purchase  of  time 
to  be  used  30  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  and  such  agreements 
In  the  aggregate  would  exceed  the  mone- 
tary limitation  for  that  office  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  then  the  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  candidates  for 
the  office. 

The  limitation  would  become  effective 
30  days  after  enactment.  This  provision 
Is  moot  now  because  of  the  delay  In  act- 
ing on  the  conference  report. 

Fourth.  Sets  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  candidates  in  a  pri- 
mary election  for  nomination  for  the  of- 
fice of  U.S.  Senator,  U.S.  C3ongressman. 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
anyone  on  his  behalf  may  spend.  Thla 
amount  would  be  50  percent  of  the 
amoimt  such  a  candidate  could  spend 
under  the  formula  used  to  set  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  for  that  office  In 
the  general  election.  This  limitation 
would  become  effective  January  1,  1971. 

Fifth.  States  could  also  by  legislation 
place  similar  limitations  on  expenditures 
for  other  public  olBces  within  the  State. 
Mr.  President,  what  the  conferees  on 
B.  3637  have  accomplished  is  a  major 
breakthrough  in  one  of  the  most  critical 
areas  affecting  our  electoral  process — the 
spiraling  cost  of  campaigning  for  public 
office.  The  American  people  wlU  be  the 
beneficiaries  and  I  can  think  of  no  more 
compellliig  reason  for  urging  its  adop- 
tion.   

A  CIVILIAN  SUPERSONIC 
TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely  and  with  great  interest  the 
debate  over  continuation  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  development 
of  a  civilian  supersonic  transport. 

As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  questicois  raised 
by  the  economic  justification  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  project,  and  the  pos- 
sUile  effects  on  our  environment  of  the 


operation  of  large  numbers  of  these  air- 
craft. In  my  own  view,  the  ecoDomlc 
benefits  on  the  one  hand  and  the  predic- 
tions of  environmental  catastrophe  on 
the  other  both  have  been  subject  to  some 
overstatement. 

If  anything  is  clear  from  the  public  de- 
bate and  the  opposing  testimony  of 
qualified  scienUsts  and  economists.  It  is 
that  there  are  many  questions  lacking 
definitive  answers.  In  regtffd  to  the  88T, 
I  am  not  convinced  that  we  are  In  a  do- 
or-die, now-or-never  position. 

In  my  own  view,  we  should  have  defini- 
tive answers  to  the  troubling  questlans 
raised  before  proceeding  with  its  further 
funding. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
surprised,  but  deplore  the  word  that  the 
administration  will  resume  heavy  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Greece. 

I  realize  that  tiie  use  of  torture  as  an 
administrative  practice  has  lessened. 

I  reali2e  some  steps  are  tieing  taken 
to  rub  the  sharp  edges  off  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  military  regime.  But,  what 
I  regret  Is  that  the  United  States  has  yet 
to  take  an  uneqvdvoeal  position  regret- 
ting the  junta's  very  existence  and  call- 
ing for  its  replacement  by  a  govern- 
ment which  respects  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  I  had  also 
hoped  that  some  public  recognition  of 
the  King  would  have  occurred  in  ttiis 
period,  that  he  would  have  been  called 
upon  by  some  high-level  American  of- 
ficial. The  King  is,  after  all,  an  obvious 
nucleus  for  return  to  normal  parliamen- 
tary government  in  Greece. 

I  anticipate  that  many  smooth  words 
and  explanations  vriU  be  used  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  it  appear  that  more  rapid 
progress  cannot  be  made  to  return  Greece 
to  its  democratic  heritage.  But,  what 
bothers  me  even  more  than  that  is  the 
continued  abuse  of  political  prisoners. 

We  have  reached  an  odd  Allce-in- Won- 
derland state  where  It  is  alleged  if  we 
do  not  give  heavy  military  aid  to  Greece 
we  are  interfering  In  Greek  affairs.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  items  which  we 
have  been  shipping  may  well  have  been 
used  to  strengthen  the  Junta's  grip  on 
the  Greek  people.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  argued  that  It  we  resume  shipping 
heavy  arms,  then  this  is  a  sign  of  non- 
interference. It  seems  doubly  odd  that 
this  announcement  would  be  coming  out 
at  the  very  time  that  there  is  a  meeting 
in  Strasbourg  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
The  Council  is  growing  in  Influence  and 
Importance,  and  we  all  recall,  how  the 
Coimcil,  our  sister  parliamentary  body, 
was  about  to  expel  Greece  until  on  the 
very  eve  of  her  expulsion,  Greece  with- 
drew voluntarily. 

1  merely  rise  at  this  time  to  add  my 
voice  to  protest  this  decision  unaccom- 
panied as  It  is  by  a  more  specific  evidence 
that  the  regime  does  Indeed  intend  to 
restore  the  democratic  institutions  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  Greek  people. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPOR- 
TATION'S LACK  OP  COMMITMENT 
TOWARD  HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  announced  pre- 
liminary census  figures  which  confirm  a 


trend  I  predicted  in  my  book  "Megalop- 
olis Unbound"  in  1966;  that  is  to  say,  the 
United  States  is  becoming  a  country  of 
mesalopollses.  Stretching  along  the  east 
coast,  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  along 
California  shoreline,  concentrated  and 
connected  communities  of  urban  dwell- 
ers are  growing  in  size  and  in  dimension. 
It  was  the  existence  of  this  trend  to- 
ward megalopolization  that  provided  the 
raison  d'etre  for  the  Congress  passage 
of  legislation  establishing  the  Federal 
Government's  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation program.  In  the  crowded  urban 
corridors  of  our  meKalopoUses  it  was 
thought  that  high-sipeed  trains,  running 
between  cities  as  subway  cars  run  lie- 
tween  city  stops,  represented  a  highly 
viable  method  of  relieving  megalopoll- 
tan  congestion.  The  Metrollner  and 
Turbo-train  were  developed  as  models  of 
that  concept. 

Now  that  the  census  figures  have  dem- 
onstrated the  trend  I  predicted  toward 
megalopolization,  and  now  that  the  pub- 
lic has  demonstrated  its  support  for 
high-speed  trains,  I  would  have  thought 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand their  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation program.  However,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for 
the  program,  the  administration  has 
Bliown  no  real  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion has  not  been  filled  since  It  became 
vacant  m  December  of  1969.  The  position 
of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Rail  Ad- 
ministration has  been  vacant  since  July 
of  1970. 

The  staff  used  to  ludertake  systems 
analysis  of  overall  high-speed  transpor- 
tation needs  In  urban  corridors  has  been 
removed  from  the  Office  of  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation. 

Funding  support  for  high-speed  trains 
has  been  minimal.  While  high-speed 
trains,  such  as  New  England's  Turbotraln, 
have  demonstrated  themselves  as  a  ready 
and  immediate  solution  to  the  problem 
of  moving  people  at  high  speeds  in  urban 
corridors,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  practically  dropped  Its  sup- 
port for  the  program  and  has  attempted 
to  make  a  technological  jump  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tracked  air  cushion  ve- 
hicles funded  through  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration. 

Not  even  speaking  to  the  question  of 
the  expansion  of  the  program,  the  Ete- 
partment  of  Transportation  has  even  ex- 
pressed reluctance  to  continue  the  Tur- 
botraln demonstration  program  on  Its 
present  limited  scale.  While  many  mil- 
lions have  been  committed  to  the  tracked 
air  vehicle  development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  budget,  only 
$900,000  has  been  programmed  for  the 
Turbotraln  program. 

While  I  am  deUghted  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  Interested  In  TACVs,  unfortu- 
nately, tracked  air  cushion  vehicles  do 
not  represent  a  realistic  solution  to  the 
problem  of  ground  passenger  transpor- 
tation for  some  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Providence  Journal 
of  September  19  and  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Providence  Evening  Bulle- 
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tJn  of  September  15  regarding  these 
points  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoiD,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Eveulng  BuUetln.  Sept.  15.  1870] 
Wbt  Not  Past  Tmilm? 

Sc«n«l7  &  d&y  paaaea  without  a  palnrul  r«- 
mlndor  of  how  tmr  thu  country  has  IlUea 
behind  In  high-speed  nil!  MTTlce.  For  In- 
■tanoe.  the  British  AieoclaUon  for  the  Ad- 
vincement  of  Science  announced  thst  pae- 
ernger  trains  In  England  will  be  traTellng  01 
leo  mllee  per  hour  on  existing  tract  within 
lour  years.  Our  own  acleotlsts,  meanwhile, 
are  talking  in  terms  of  developing  the  re- 
quired techuologj  simply  to  usher  in  high- 
speed raU  service  of  any  kind  rather  than 

efl^mtw/mtSe^ravei.Biit  scientists  and  the  Congre«  wm  have  pa««d  Uie 
and  rftU  experts  agree  that  by  means  of  ft  legialaUon  needed  to  esUblish  a  NaUonal 
steel  wheel  on  a  rteel  nil.  aSe  and  comfort-  RaU  Passenger  Corporation.  If  this  new 
able  spewli  in  excese  of  IM  miles  per  hour  passenger  corporation  U  to  be  successful, 
ean   be    achieved.  True,   there   are   alt«ma-      ^^  ^^^  ^^y   ^  successful  If  it  has  new 

tives — the  air -cushion  vehicle,  for  Instance —  ■  ^ 

but  Inierminable  debate  over  alternatives 
can  and  does  act  like  a  dead  head  on  prog- 
ress. Surely  Congress  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  Eponsor  enactment  of  a  railroad  bill 
that  would  create  an  agency  to  run  the  na- 
tion's passenger  trains  Vf  It  were  clear  Just 
what  type  of  passenger  trains  would  be  run- 
ning a  few  years  from  now. 

European  governments  and  soIenOflc  com- 
munities have  not  worked  themselTes  Into 
a  state  of  near  paralysis  by  endlessly  prob- 
ing alternate  technologies.  In  respect  to  high- 
speed rail  service,  It's  as  though  the  X3.S. 
were  possessed  by  a  vision  of  the  ultimate, 
beyond  which  there  csn  be  no  conceivable 
Improvement. 

Meanwhile,  the  mayors  of  American  cities 
warn  that  downtown  streets  may  be  closed  to 
traffic  because  of  the  congestion  snd  pollu- 
tion. This  Is  a  time  when  the  New  York- 
Boston  mainline  track  should  be  humming 
with  MetroUner  and  Turbo  Train  service,  and 
the  best  way  to  begin  is  to  stop  confusing  the 
lawmakers,  who  control  the  purse  strings. 
about  alternate  technologies  for  hlgh-epeed 
trains. 
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could  be  eiqiected  at  least  two  weeks  befora 
the  tJnlted  Aircraft  lease  expires. 

Be  said  the  esplring  contract  glvee  United 
1.7  million  dollars  for  leasing  the  two  trains 
and  2.8  million  doUais  toward  maintenance, 
fuel  and  operating  costs  of  the  Field's  Point 
depot,  over  the  two-year  period.  But  United 
Aircraft,  he  said,  is  asking  for  about  7  mil- 
lion doUars  for  a  two-year  renewal  and  no 
such  money  is  available. 

The  United  spokesman  said  that  on  July  3. 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ssked 
cost  estimates  on  n  new  two-year  contract 
and  said  it  would  choose  to  renew  the  con- 
tract if  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement 
could  be  worked  out.  He  did  not  challenge 
the  department's  7-million-doUaT  figure. 

"We  are  negotiating,  but  the  program  def- 
initely is  In  Jeopardy,"  he  said. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  hopefully  be- 
fore this  session  Is  completed,  the  House 


high-speed  trains  speeding  up  and  down 
our  country's  urban  corridors.  If  this  vi- 
sion Is  to  be  a  reaUty.  the  Office  of  High- 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  must  be 
available  to  provide  the  corporation  witli 
the  research  and  development  support  It 
needs  In  the  area  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  In  its  present  condition 
I  do  not  believe  the  Office  of  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  can  do  the  job. 
Mr.  President,  while  I  realize  that  the 
Department's  concerns  are  probably 
more  focused  now  on  the  problems  of 
moving  a  few  people  across  the  oceans  at 
supersonic  speeds  than  it  is  on  problems 
of  mo%'lng  19  million  people  up  and  down 
the  east  coast.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  could  take  time  to  reevaluate 
Its  policy  posture  in  resard  to  the  Office 
of  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation. 
I  believe  the  facts  justify  a  reevaluation. 


TTrom  the  Providence  Journal. 
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streamlined  Turtx>Llner  trains  which  have 
been  carrying  passengers  iKtween  Boston 
and  New  York  for  nearly  two  years  may 
stop  running  after  October  V2. 

A  decision  on  whether  the  service.  iMgun 
as  an  experiment  in  April.  1960.  win  con- 
tinue is  expected  in  about  tiiree  weeks. 

The  two  streamlined  trains,  based  at  Field's 
Point  and  operated  by  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road, are  leased  to  the  federal  Department 
of  Transportation  by  the  builder.  United  Air- 
craft Corporation. 

The  two-ytar  lease  expiree  Oct.  33  and 
oontalns  a  two-year  option  to  be  exercised 
90  days  tjefore  expiration.  The  option  has  not 
tjeen  exercised  and  a  United  Aircraft  spokes- 
man acknowiedgee,  "The  program  definitely 
Is  In  Jeopardy." 

A  Transportation  Department  spolceaman 
in  Washingtoo  said  there  is  only  enough 
money  left  from  the  original  8.4-mlillon-dol- 
lar  budget  to  "tall  off"  the  present  program. 
There  is  no  provision  in  tlie  budget  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  not  yet  passed,  for  a  oon- 
tlnuance.  lie  said. 

Edwin  Edel.  dixwctor  of  public  alTalrs  for 
the  departinent's  railroad  administration, 
aald  a  decision  on  the  fate  of  TurboUnexfi 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
WEDNESDA'S'.  THURSDAY,  AND 
PRIDAy,  RESPECTIVELY.  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
of  this  week,  it  stand  In  adjournment 
until    Wednesday.    Thursday.    Prtday. 

respectively,  at  10  a.m.      

The  PRESIDING  OPKICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATEK>.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  

ORDER     FOR      RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  CHURCH  AND  SENATOR 
YOUNG  OP  OHIO  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  ronsent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  after  disposition 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the 
disposition  of  any  unobjected-to  items 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmmcH)  lie  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youwo)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes.  

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AIR  QUALITY  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Order  No. 
1214.  S.  4358. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  slated  by  tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
UUe,  as  follows:  8.  4358.  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  blH. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  troubling  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional mood  is  the  crisis  in  confidence 
which  afflicts  too  many  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life.  It  is  a  crisis  marked 
by  self-doubt,  by  a  fear  that  our  prob- 
lems may  be  greater  than  our  capacity 
to  solve  them,  that  our  public  and  pri- 
vate ln.stltutions  may  be  inadequate  at  a 
time  when  we  need  them  most. 

Our  environmental  problems  hove 
contributed  heavily  to  that  self-doubt 
and  fear.  A  nation  which  has  been  able 
to  conquer  the  far  reaches  of  space, 
which  has  unlocked  the  mistertes  of  the 
atom,  and  which  has  an  enormous  re- 
serve of  economic  power,  technological 
genius,  and  managerial  skilLs,  seems  in- 
capable of  halting  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  our  air.  water,  and  land. 

The  legislation  we  take  up  today  pro- 
vides the  Senate  with  a  moment  of 
truth:  a  time  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  are  willing  to  let  our  lives  continue 
to  be  endargered  by  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices of  an  affluent  society,  or  whether 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  difficult  but 
necessary  steps  to  breathe  new  life  Into 
our  fight  lor  a  better  quahty  of  life. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  test  of  our 
commitment  and  a  test  of  our  faith:  In 
our  Institutions,  in  our  capacity  to  find 
answers  to  difficult  economic  and  tech- 
nological problems,  and  in  the  ability  of 
American  citizens  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  ending  the  threat  of  air  pollution. 

I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that  faith — 
on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
Kained  from  existing  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation,  on  the  basis  of  our  com- 
mittee's studies,  and  on  the  basis  of 
wliat  Americans  have  been  telling  me 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  about 
their  determination  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles to  clean  air. 

I.   THE    NEED   fOS  THE   LFQISLATION 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  this 
legislation  in  a  year  of  environmental 
concern.  The  President  devoted  much  of 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
environment,  young  and  old  together 
marked  Earth  Day  In  April,  and  Con- 
gress has  considered  an  unprecedented 
nimber  of  bills  dealing  with  the  degra- 
dation ol  our  air,  water,  and  land. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  President 
signed  the  National  En\ironmental  Pol- 
Icy  Act.  Thnt  law  commits  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  continu- 
ing environmental  concern.  In  April  of 
this  year  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act.  built  upon  the  record  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  since  1965  In  the 
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area  of   water   pollution   control,   was 
enacted. 

The  bill  we  consider  today,  however, 
faces  the  environmental  crisis  with 
greater  urgency  and  frankness  than  any 
previous  legislation.  The  effect  of  these 
amendmenu  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  'will 
be  felt  by  all  Americans.  This  bill  states 
that  all  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  should  have  clean  air  to  breathe, 
air  that  will  have  no  adverse  effects  on 
their  health.  And  this  bill  is  aimed  at 
putting  In  motion  the  steps  necessary  to 
achieve  that  level  of  air  quaUty  'within 
the  next  5  years. 

It  is  a  tough  bill,  because  only  a  tough 
law  will  guarantee  America  clean  air.  It 
is  a  necessary  bill,  because  the  health  of 
our  people  is  at  stake. 

Over  200  million  tons  of  contaminants 
are  spilled  Into  the  air  each  year  In 
America.  Each  year  we  soil  more  clothes 
and  buildings,  destroy  more  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  threaten  Irreversible 
atmospheric  and  climatic  changes.  And 
each  year  these  200  miliion  tons  of  pol- 
lutants endanger  the  health  of  our 
people. 

The  costs  of  air  pollution  can  be 
counted  In  death,  disease  and  disability; 
it  can  be  measured  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  property  losses;  it  can  be  seen 
and  felt  in  the  discomfort  of  our  lives. 
A  reduction  of  50  percent  In  air  pollu- 
tion in  urban  areas  would  result  in  sav- 
ings of  over  S2  billion  in  the  annual  costs 
of  health  care  in  America. 

So  there  is  a  need  for  this  legislation. 
During   the  i>ast  year   all  of   us  have 
recognized   this   need.   Last  month,   in 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality. 
President  Nixon  recognized  this  need. 
Man- 
He  said — 
has  Ijeen  too  cavalier  in  his  relations  with 
nature.  Unless  we  arrest  the  depredations 
that  have  been  mulcted  so  carelessly  on  our 
natural  systems  ...  we  face  the  prospect  of 
ecological  disaster. 

In  hearings  on  the  bill  before  us.  Mr. 
Joseph  Oennano.  a  steelworker  from 
Chicago,  also  recognized  this  need.  He 
told  the  committee: 

This  old  plillosophy.  that  when  you  see 
the  smoke  roUlng  out  of  the  tops  of  the  blast 
furnaces  there  is  prosperity,  doesnt  go  any- 
more. The  people  don't  look  at  that  anymore. 
Prosperity  doesn't  mean  anything  If  they 
are  not  going  to  live  to  enjoy  the  prosperity. 

All  Americans  have  agreed  on  the 
need  for  action.  It  is  now  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  agreement  has  re- 
flected only  a  lack  of  disagreement,  or  a 
genuine  commitment  to  action. 
n.  A  axvixw  or  thx  ukm 

The  bin  now  before  the  Senate  would 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  that  law  and  with 
the  basic  approach  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. In  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
Congress  adopted  this  basic  approach  In 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  1967  bill 
stated  the  purposes  of  the  legislation: 

(It)  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee  to  en- 
hance air   quaUty  and  to  reduce   harmful 
pollution  emissions  anywhere  in  the  country, 
and  to  give  the  secretary  authority  to  im- 
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plement  that  objecttve  m  the  abaenoe  of  at- 
leouve  state  and  local  oootrol. 

The  committee  feels  that  S.  4S58  la 
consistent  with  those  purposes  and  re- 
flects knowledge  gained  since  the  law 
has  been  in  force. 

The  1967  act  established  procedures  for 
the  achievement  and  maintenance  of 
federally  approved  regional  standards 
of  ambient  air  quality.  These  standards, 
based  on  Federal  criteria  documents  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  pollutants  on 
health  and  welfare,  are  adopted  and  en- 
forced on  the  State  and  local  level.  In 
the  event  that  adequate  standards  are 
not  developed  or  eiiforced.  the  Federal 
Government  ajjsumes  the  responsibility. 

The  imderlylng  ■wisdom  of  the  original 
legislation  has  been  confirmed.  We  have 
learned  from  the  criteria  documents 
which  have  been  issued  for  five  pollut- 
ants that  more  decisive  action  must  be 
taken  now.  We  have  learned  from  the 
standards-setting  process  that  public 
participation  is  Important,  and  we  have 
learned  from  exirertence  with  Implemen- 
tation of  the  law  that  States  and  locali- 
ties need  greater  Incentives  and  assist- 
ance to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all  ipeople. 

m.   WHAT   W«   BAVI   IXAXMin   rV>tt   THX   LAW 

Prom  the  operations  of  the  existing 
law,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal — about 
the  concern  of  Americans  over  air  pollu- 
tion, about  the  response  of  polluters  to 
this  concern,  and  about  the  sacrlfl,ces  we 
must  make  to  protect  our  health. 

The  effectiveness  of  existing  law  de- 
pends In  great  part  on  the  willingness  of 
people  to  make  tough  decisions  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  air  they  want  to 
breathe.  And  it  depends  on  their  will- 
ingness to  make  their  wishes  known  in 
public  hearings  on  the  local  level.  This 
experiment  In  public  participation  has 
worked.  It  has  opened  doors  once  closed. 
People  have  become  Involved  in  the 
standards-setting  process.  They  have 
learned  of  the  threats  to  their  health  and 
they  have  sought  to  make  the  program 
responsive  to  their  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  some  industries  have 
not  exerted  their  best  efforu  to  control 
air  pollution.  Two  steel  companies  In  the 
Chicago  area,  for  example,  dumped 
more  pollutanU  into  the  air  in  1958  than 
In  1953 — 3,500  tons  more.  Oftentimes, 
funds  which  should  have  gone  for  air 
pollution  control  have  been  spent  on  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  designed 
to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  companies 
to  do  what  Is  necessary. 

In  the  face  of  citizen  concern  and  cor- 
porate resistance,  we  have  learned  that 
the  air  pollution  problem  Is  more  severe, 
more  pervasive,  and  growing  faster  than 
we  had  thought.  Unless  we  recognize  the 
crisis  and  generate  a  sense  of  urgency 
from  that  recognition,  lead  times  may 
melt  away  without  any  chance  at  all  for 
a  rational  solution  to  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

IV.  WHAT  WX    HAVE  LEAmNID   ASOUT   TBX  LAW 

While  we  have  learned  much  from  the 
operations  of  the  laws  passed  in  1963. 
1965,  and  1967,  we  have  also  learned 
much  about  the  law  itself. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  was  right  In 
1967  when  national  emissions  standards 


without  ambient  air  quaUty  standards  for 
stationary  sources  were  rejected — In 
favor  of  regional  ambient  air  quality 
standards  with  emissions  standards  as 
tools  to  meet  them.  Emissions  standards 
alone  wUl  not — and  probably  cannot — 
guarantee  ambient  air  quaUty  which  will 
protect  the  public  health.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  air  quality  standards  must 
take  more  forms  than  emissions  controls. 
It  is  also  clear  that  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  which  will  protect  the 
health  of  persons  must  be  set  as  mini- 
mum standards  for  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  they  miist  be  met  in  all 
areas  within  national  deadlines. 

Congress  did  adopt  emissions  stand- 
ards as  the  basic  control  technique  for 
moving  sources  in  1965,  because  they  are 
not  controllable  at  the  local  level.  Here 
we  have  learned  that  tests  of  economic 
and  technological  feasibility  applied  t»3 
those  standards  compromise  the  health 
of  our  people  and  lead  to  Inadequate 
standards.  It  is  clear  that  the  long-range 
proposal  for  emission  standards  will  only 
be  adequate  if  the  timetable  is  acceler- 
ated. 

In  1963.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  handle 
the  enforcement  task  alone,  and  that  the 
primary  burden  would  rest  on  States  and 
local  goremments.  However.  State  and 
local  governments  have  not  responded 
adequately  to  this  challenge.  It  is  clear 
that  enforcement  must  be  toughened  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  national  deadlines. 
More  tools  are  needed,  and  the  Federal 
presence  and  backup  authority  must  be 
increased. 

Finally,  no  level  of  government  has  im- 
plemented the  existing  law  to  Its  full 
potential.  On  all  levels,  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  program  has  been  under- 
funded and  undermanned.  To  Imple- 
ment the  greater  responsibilities  of  this 
bill,  great  financial  cotomitments  will 
have  to  be  made  and  met  at  all  lev^. 
Air  pollution  control  will  be  cheap  only 
to  relation  to  the  costs  of  lack  of  con- 
trol. 

V.   CBAHOES   aECOmCKKDCD 

What  we  have  learned — from  and 
abo&t  the  »vi«nng  law — lorms  the  basis 
of  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
committee.  Because  we  have  fallen  be- 
hind In  the  fight  for  clean  ah-.  It  is  not 
enough  to  Implement  existing  law.  We 
must  go  further.  The  Senate  committee 
report  on  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
warned  polluters: 

ConalderaUons  of  technology  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  while  Important  In  helping 
to  develop  altcrnaUve  plans  and  schedules 
for  achieving  goals  of  air  quality,  should  not 
be  used  to  mitigate  against  protecuon  ol 
the  pubUo  health  and  welfare. 

That  warning.  Mr.  President,  has  been 
on  the  books  of  this  committee  for  3 
years,  for  all  to  read. 

Contrary  to  this  Intent,  these  consider- 
ations have  been  used  as  arguments  to 
compromise  the  pubUc  health.  Therefore, 
the  committee  has  made  explicit  in  this 
bill  what  Is  implicit  to  standards  de- 
signed to  protect  our  health.  That  con- 
cept and  that  philosophy  are  behind 
every  page  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  aist  roaponslblllty  of  Gongrees  is  not 
the  malting  of   technologtoal  at  aeonomie 
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JudgmeuU — or  eT«n  to  b*  limited  by  wh*t 
U  or  ftppe&rs  to  b«  technologically  or  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Our  responsibility  la  to 
establl&h  what  the  public  Interest  requlree 
to  protect  the  healtti  of  penons.  Tbla  may 
mean  that  people  and  Indiutrles  will  be 
aaked  to  do  what  eeems  to  be  impowlble  at 
tne  present  time.  But  If  health  la  to  b«  pro- 
tected.  theae  challenges  muat  be  met.  X  am 
oonTlnced  tbey  can  be  met. 

nrst.  the  bill  provides  for  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  for  at  least  ten 
major  contaminant?  that  must  be  met  by  na- 
tional deadlines.  This  means  that  In  every 
re^on  of  the  country,  air  quality  must  tie 
bettsr  than  that  level  of  quality  whlcb  pro- 
tects health.  Anybody  In  this  t^^tlon  ou^hc 
to  t)e  able  at  some  specific  point  In  the  fu- 
ture to  breathe  healthy  air. 

Second,  national  air  quality  goals— pro- 
tective against  any  known  or  anticipated 
adverse  environmental  effecta — will  be  set 
for  the  major  pollutants  and  must  also  be 
achieved  within  specific  time-frames  on  a 
regional  bafils.  Air  quality  goals  are  es- 
pecially Important  because  son^e  pollutants 
may  have  serious  effecu  on  the  environment 
at  levels  below  those  where  health  effects 
may  occur.  Por  example,  the  Secretary  would 
be  expected  to  disapprove  regional  air  qoal- 
Ity  goals  whlcb  would  delay  the  application  of 
control*  required  to  ppijlect  plants  and  ani- 
mals fnun  the  well-ltnown  hazards  of  ex- 
posure to  fluorides. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  newly  con- 
structed sources  of  pollution  must  meet 
ngorotis  national  standards  of  performance. 
While  we  clean  up  existing  pollution,  we 
must  also  guard  against  new  problems. 
Those  areas  which  have  levels  of  air  quality 
which  are  better  than  the  national  stand- 
ards should  not  and  their  air  quality  de- 
graded by  the  construction  of  new  sourcea. 
There  should  be  no  "ahopptng  around"  for 
open  sites.  These  standards  of  performance 
would  not  specify  what  technology  must  be 
used  by  particular  types  of  sources,  only  the 
amlsalons  performance  that  must  be  met. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
with  the  authority  to  prohibit  emissions 
of  hazardous  substances.  The  committee  was 
presented  with  strong  evidence  that  any  level 
of  emissions  of  certain  pollutants  may  pro- 
duce adverse  health  effecta  that  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  the  Secretary  vrlth 
tjhe  authority  to  set  emission  standards  for 
■elected  pollutants  which  cannot  be  con- 
trolled through  the  ambient  air  quality 
•taadanls  and  which  are  not  basardous  sub- 
stances. These  pollutanu  could  later  be  cov- 
•rad  by  either  amtilent  air  quality  standards 
or  by  prohibitions  as  hazardous  subetancaa. 

These  five  sets  of  requirements  will  be 
difficult  to  meet.  But  the  committee  Is 
convinced  that  Industr?  can  make  com- 
pliance with  them  possible  or  Imixisslble, 
It  ts  completely  within  their  control. 
Industry  has  been  presented  with  chal- 
lenges in  the  past  that  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  meet,  but  has  made  them  possible. 

As  far  back  as  1869.  the  Alkali  Act 
prohibited  the  emissions  of  hydrogen 
juifldes  in  England.  Although  industry 
had  said  that  requirement  could  not  be 
met.  there  was  eompUance  within  2 
years. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  H  in- 
dustry told  President  Roosevelt  that  his 
goal  of  100.000  planes  each  year  could 
not  be  met.  The  goal  was  met.  and  the 
war  was  won. 

And  in  19*0.  President  Keimedy  said 
that  America  would  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1970.  And  American  Industry 
did  what  had  to  be  done. 

Our  responsibility  in  Congress  is  to  say 
that  the  requirements  of  tbia  bill  axe 


what  the  health  of  the  Nation  requires, 
and  to  callenge  polluters  to  meet  them. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
significant  changes  in  title  II  of  the  Act 
dealing:  with  moving  sources,  and  espe- 
cially with  automobiles. 

In  1968.  moving  sources  were  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  42  percent  of  the  total 
emissions  of  the  five  major  pollutants — 
including  64  percent  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  and  SO  percent  of  the  liydro- 
carbons.  In  health  effects,  these  pollu- 
tants mean  cancer,  headaches,  dizziness, 
nausea,  metabolic  and  respiratory  dis- 
eases, and  the  impairment  of  mental 
processes.  Clearly,  solving  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  depends  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  significant  reductions  in  the 
emissions  from  automobiles.  Clearly, 
protection  of  the  public  health  requires 
quick  and  drastic  reductions. 

Since  legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  automotive  emissions  was  first 
introduced  in  1964.  the  industry  has 
known  that  tbey  would  have  to  develop 
the  solutions  to  the  problem.  In  1965  tbey 
announced  that  national  standards  could 
be  met  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

As  the  report  of  the  committee  Indi- 
cates. It  Is  now  clear  that  continued 
reliance  on  gradual  reductions  In  auto- 
motive emissions  would  make  achieve- 
ment of  the  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards Impossible  \Kithln  the  national  dead- 
lines established  In  Utle  I  of  this  act. 
More  important,  it  would  continue 
hazards  to  our  health  long  after  they 
should  have  been  eliminated. 

In  order  to  maintain  those  standards 
set  under  title  I — standards  which  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  which  must  be  met  In  the  next  5 
years — the  emissions  standards  for  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  which  have  been  projected  for 
1980  must  be  met  earlier.  This  bill  would 
require  that  this  be  done  by  1975. 

To  Insure  that  production  line  vehi- 
cles perform  adequately,  this  bill  would 
require  that  each  vehicle  manufactured 
comply  with  the  standards  for  a  50.000- 
mile  lifetime.  The  manufacturer  would 
l)e  required  to  warranty  the  performance 
of  each  individual  vehicle  as  to  compli- 
ance with  emission  standards.  The  in- 
creased price  of  new  cars  that  would  be 
a  result  of  this  bUl  can  be  defended  only 
if  the  emission  control  systems  work  sat- 
isfactorily for  the  life  of  the  car. 

The  committee,  in  setting  the  1975 
deadline,  made  every  effort  to  make  that 
requirement  consistent  with  what  the 
industry  has  told  the  committee  on  many 
occasions  over  the  years:  it  provides  2 
yeara  for  research  and  development  of 
the  necessary  technology,  and  2  years  to 
apply  that  technology  in  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  vehicles. 

In  response  to  claims  that  these  re- 
quirements cannot  be  met,  the  committee 
has  included  in  the  legislation  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  secretarial  review  of  the 
1975  deadline.  A  1-year  extension  of  the 
deadline  could  be  granted  upon  a  fec- 
retarial  finding  that  such  an  extension 
would  be  necessary  and  justified.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  a  review  of  that  decision 
by  an  appellate  court. 

It  was  only  on  the  issue  of  secretarial 
review  that  the  committee  was  divided. 


Several  members,  Including  myself,  felt 
that  an  extension  of  the  deadline  was  a 
major  policy  decision  that  should  be 
made  only  by  the  Congress.  We  felt  that 
if  Congress  decided  the  requirements  of 
public  health  were  not  to  be  compromised 
in  any  way.  any  change  in  that  policy 
would  be  properly  reserved  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  committee 
was  imanlmous  on  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  when  review  could  be  sought; — 
either  lief  ore  Congress  or  the  Secretary. 
In  the  committee's  view,  such  review 
should  not  be  available  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  For  an  extension  to  be 
granted,  the  manufacturer  would  have 
to  demonstrate  not  only  impossibility, 
but  also  that  all  good-faith  efforts  had 
been  made. 

The  comtnittee  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems these  requirements  might  create  for 
individual  companies.  Therefore,  the  bill 
provides  a  procedure  lor  mandatory  li- 
censing which  would  make  available  pat- 
ents, trade  secrets,  or  know-how  neces- 
sary to  achieve  compliance  t^ith  the 
Standards  Act  to  any  manufacturer  who 
can  show  a  need  and  to  whom  the  In- 
formation is  not  ottierwise  available. 
This  provision  would  also  apply  to  sta- 
tionary sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  philosophy  of  the  bill  clear,  with 
this  emphasis: 

Predictions  of  technological  Impossi- 
bility or  infeasibility  are  not  sufficient  as 
reasons  to  avoid  tough  standards  and 
deadlines,  and  thus  to  compromise  the 
public  health.  The  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems requires  that  the  industry  consider, 
not  only  the  improvement  of  existing 
technology,  but  also  alternatives  to  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  new 
forms  of  transportation.  Only  a  clear  cut 
and  tough  public  policy  can  generate  this 
kind  of  effort. 

This  philosophy  has  been  stated  by  the 
committee  Ijefore.  In  reporting  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  said: 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  potential 
economic  Impact,  and  therefore  economic 
rlslc.  associated  with  major  social  legislative 
measures  of  this  type.  But  this  risk  was  as- 
sumed when  the  Congress  enacted  social  se- 
curity, fair  labor  standards,  and  a  host  of 
other  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
public  welXare,  Such  a  nsk  must  again  b« 
assumed  if  ttte  nstlon's  air  reeouroes  are  to 
be  conserved  and  enhanced  to  the  point  that 
generations  yet  to  come  will  be  able  to 
breathe  without  fear  of  impairment  of 
health. 

Detroit  has  told  the  NaUon  that 
Americans  cannot  live  without  the  auto- 
mobile. 

This  legislation  would  tell  Detroit  that 
if  that  is  the  case,  tbey  must  make  an 
automobile  with  which  Americans  can 
Uve. 

The  third  major  area  in  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  significant 
changes  Is  the  area  of  enforcement. 
Standards  alone  will  not  Insure  breath- 
able air.  All  levels  of  government  must 
b3  given  adtquate  tools  to  enforce  those 
standards. 

The  committee  remains  convinced  that 
the  most  effective  enforcement  of  stand- 
ards will  take  place  on  the  State  and  lo- 
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cal  levels.  It  la  here  that  the  public  can 
participate  most  actively  and  bring  the 
most  effective  pressure  to  bear  for  clean 
air. 

Public  participation  Is  therefore  Im- 
portant in  the  development  of  each 
State's  Implementation  plan.  These  plans 
do  not  involve  technical  decisions;  they 
do  involve  public  policy  choices  that 
citizens  should  make  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  They  should  be  consistent 
with  a  rational  nationwide  policy  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  _     _,     . 

The  powers  to  enforce  these  standards 
must  be  increased  for  the  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  The  bill  thus  requires  adequate 
State  enforcement  authority  as  a  part  of 
Implementation  plans  and  provides  that 
abatement  orders  may  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  representative.  Viola- 
tions of  these  orders  will  be  punishable 
by  statutory  penalties  of  as  much  as 
$25,000  for  each  day  of  a  first  violation. 
The  bill  also  provides  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  authority  to  use  the 
influence  of  the  Federal  contract  as  an 
Incentive  to  compliance  with  standards 
established  under  this  act.  Federal  con- 
tracts could  be  awarded  only  to  facili- 
ties which  were  in  compliance  with  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  this  act. 
Finally,  the  bill  extends  the  concept 
of  public  participation  to  the  enforce- 
ment process.  The  citizen  suits  author- 
ized in  this  legislation  would  apply  im- 
portant pressure.  Although  the  commit- 
tee does  not  advocate  these  suits  as  the 
best  way  to  achieve  enforcement.  It  is 
clear  that  they  should  be  an  effective 
tool. 

VI.     WHAT     THS     LAW     CAH     ISXAM 

These,  then,  are  the  commitments  that 
the  Congress  should  make — commit- 
ments to  meafilngful  environmental  pro- 
tection ;  effective  protection  of  the  health 
of  all  Americans;  and  the  early  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals. 

Committing  the  Congress  with  this 
legislation,  however,  will  not  be  enough. 
Here  we  can  make  only  promises  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  and  manpower  necessary 
to  set  and  enforce  the  standsrils.  We 
must  carry  this  commitment  through  to 
the  appropriations  of  those  funds.  If 
these  promises  that  we  make  here  are  not 
kept,  these  will  be  empty  promises. 

May  I  re-emphaslze  the  point.  Mr, 
President,  that  the  number  of  persoimel 
In  the  Bcency  available  today  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  less  than  1 ,000.  We 
arked  the  administration  to  give  us  its 
best  estimate  of  the  numbers  needed  and 
the  costs  to  administer  and  fully  Imple- 
ment the  blU  before  us  if  it  Is  enacted 
Into  law. 

The  detail.'!  on  the  administration's 
figures  are  In  the  report.  Personnel  would 
have  to  be  Increased  to  1,741  In  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year:  2,535  In  fiscal  1972:  and 
2,930  In  fiscal  1973  In  1973.  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  personnel,  the  an- 
nual appropriations  would  have  to  be 
$320  mUllon. 

We  talked  about  commitment.  Mr. 
President.  TT^e  1967  act  has  not  worked 
as  well  as  It  should  have  because  we  did 
not  provide  the  manpower  and  the 
money  to  enforce  it.  For  that  reason,  we 


are  now  forced  to  consider  a  more 
stringent  law.  So,  for  those  who  look  to 
the  law  enacted  in  1967.  to  those  who  are 
tempted  to  weaken  this  one.  let  me  make 
this  point. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill,  if  the 
House  passes  it  in  this  form,  and  if  the 
President  signs  it  into  law,  we  cannot 
make  it  work  unless  we  have  as  a  mini- 
mum the  personnel  and  the  dollars  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  X  emphasize  this  be- 
cause it  is  such  an  important  point.  The 
committee  got  these  deulled  estimates 
from  the  administration  so  that  we 
could  tell  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  advance  what  it  Is 
going  to  cost  to  make  this  law  work, 

I  know  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
AppfoprioUons  Committee  Is  that  we  In 
the  legislative  committees  are  good  at 
putting  together  the  big  promises,  but 
that  since  we  do  not  have  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  details  of  what  it  will 
cost  or  how  many  pe<»le  It  wUl  take,  we 
are  really  not  a  very  good  bunch  to  write 
the  figures  into  the  law. 

This  Is  one  time  a  legislative  committee 
got  the  details.  They  are  here  for  all  to 
see.  If  the  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  are  Interested  In  those 
details,  they  are  here. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  part  of 
any  Senator  about  whether  he  would 
support  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
make  this  law  work,  let  him  vote  against 
the  bill.  Let  us  not  vote  for  empty  prom- 
ises, 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  this 
bill  seeks  a  commitment  not  only  from 
Congress  but  also  from  the  people.  As  I 
said  earlier  In  this  statement,  clean  air 
will  not  come  cheap  and  it  wUl  not  come 


easy. 

The  legislation  would  require  new  kinds 
of  decisions  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion and  land-use  policies  It  would  re- 
quire new  discipline  of  our  desire  for 
luxury  and  convenience.  And  it  would 
require  a  new  perspective  on  our  world, 
a  recogniUon  that  notWng  is  more  valu- 
able or  essential  to  us  than  the  quality 
of  our  air. 

Mr  President,  100  years  ago  the  first 
board  of  health  In  the  United  States,  in 
Massachusetts,  said  this: 

We  beUeve  that  aU  citUens  liave  an  In- 
herent right  to  the  enjoyment  of  pure  and 
uncontamlnated  air  and  water  and  soU,  that 
tills  right  should  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  whole  community  and  liiat  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  It  by 
his  carelessoeas  and  his  avarice,  or  evan  by 
his  Ignorance. 


Mr.  President.  100  years  later  it  Is  time 
to  write  that  kind  of  policy  Into  law.  The 
pending  blU  is  such  a  law.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Pre.>ildent.  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion for  their  involvement  In.  their  com- 
mitment to,  and  their  dedication  to  what, 
for  me.  has  been  one  of  the  most  unusual 
experiences  of  committee  work  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  began 
eariy  this  year.  They  were  concluded 
early  In  the  spring.  In  ample  time  for 


us  to  have  simply  passed  out  any  one  of 
the  bills  that  were  mtroduced  and  con- 
sider our  work  done.  But  we  were  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
already  enacted  had  proven  Inadequate. 
We  were  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
m  the  climate  of  environmental  concern 
which  we  faced  in  the  country,  it  was 
Important  that  Congress  give  to  the 
country  the  best  bUl  it  was  possible  for 
Congress  to  devise. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  hearings, 
therefore,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  have  spent  long  hours 
in  deiiljeration  and  consultation  and 
finaUy  in  decision.  Never  was  a  partisan 
line  drawn  In  any  of  those  deliberations. 
Never  was  there  any  effort  to  obstruct 
or  delay  the  action  of  the  committee. 

The  discussions  were  long  because  it 
was  necessary  to  educate  ourselves,  the 
Senate  and  ultimately  the  country  as 
to  the  options  available  to  us  and  the 
Implications  of  these  options. 

We  have  Ijeen  conscious.  I  think,  since 
early  June  that  what  we  were  consid- 
ering writing  into  law  could  result  to 
drastic  changes  In  the  pattern  of  the 
life  we  live  In  the  urban  areas  of  Amer- 
ica We  felt  that  just  such  changes  were 
essential  If  we  were  really  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  air  pollution. 
We  caimot  solve  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  city  of  Washington  by  pro- 
hibiting the  backyard  burning  of  leaves 
That  has  already  been  done  In  some  of 
the  suburban  counUes.  It  does  not 
begin  to  touch  the  Job. 

AU  of  us  In  the  Senate  travel  about 
this  country  by  air.  I  know  of  no  city 
of  more  than  50.000— and  that  Includes 
my  own  sute— which  is  not  threatened 
already  by  the  pall  of  smog.  Beyond  any 
question  the  automobile  Is  the  principal 
contributor  to  that  pall;  and  the  results 
have  grown  vlsably  since  1967  The  prob- 
lem that  troubled  the  committee  most 
was  not  the  problem  of  the  newcar, 
but  the  problem  of  the  used  car.  There 
are  more  than  100  milUon  on  the  road. 
And  before  this  law  takes  effect  If  it  is 
enacted  Into  law,  four  or  five  new  gen- 
erations of  automobUes  will  become  used 
cars  at  the  rate  of  8  milUon  to  9  mllUon 

*  Arter  new  cars  roll  out  of  the  show- 
rooms onto  the  streets  and  Into  the  c«m- 
trol  of  their  owners,  it  is  technologically 
almost  Impossible  to  make  them  clean 

In  title  1  of  this  act  we  have  written  a 
national  deadline  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
plementing applicable  ambient  air  nual- 
Ity  standards.  That  is  going  to  require 
every  State  Governor  and  the  mayor  of 
every  city  in  this  country  to  impose  strict 
controls  on  the  use  of  automobiles  be- 
fore the  new  car  Is  a  clean  one 

The  onlv  way  we  can  deal  effectively 
with  the  used  car  Is  to  begin  making 
clean  ears  in  Detroit.  Under  the  pro- 
gram as  It  is  presently  planned,  the  used 
car  population  wlU  not  be  cleaned  up 
untU  1990.  Under  the  pending  bill,  the 
used  car  population  would  not  be  cleaned 
upimtl)1985. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  too  soon  to 
be  concerned  about  the  health  effects  of 
automobiles  on  the  lives  of  the  people  liv- 
ing In  these  rltlea. 
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Drastic  medicine?  Yes. 
Necessary?  Yes. 

The  Industry  will  have  5  years  to  make 
Its  peace  with  this  proposal.  As  we  tjear 
In  mind  the  space  program  and  other 
great  technological  achievements  of 
American  Industry.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
believe  that,  whatever  their  present 
doubts,  they  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
of  this  bill. 

They  have  been  able  to  meet  such 
challenges  in  the  case  of  war  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  asked  them  to  build  100,- 
000  planes  a  year. 

They  have  been  able  to  meet  such 
challenges  in  the  ckse  ol  notional  curios- 
ity when  President  Kennedy  asked  them 
to  make  it  possible  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon  in  the  1960's. 

Here,  in  the  case  of  a  national  objec- 
tive more  serious  than  either  of  those — 
the  national  health,  I  think  that  we  hove 
an  obligation  to  lay  down  the  standards 
and  requirements  ol  this  bill. 

I  think  that  the  industry  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  try  to  meet  them.  U,  In  due 
course,  it  cannot,  then  it  should  come  to 
Congress  and  share  with  the  Congress — 
the  representatives  of  the  people — the 
need  to  modify  the  policy. 

That  Is  the  philosophy  of  this  bill.  The 
committee  lelt  it  owed  no  less  duty  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  than  to 
sUte  It  in  these  terms.  That  is  why  we 
have  this  kind  of  bill.  It  was  not  unrea- 
sonable or  arbitrary  In  the  sense  that  it 
was  ill-considered.  The  committee  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  over  weeks  and  months 
before  it  came  to  this  hard  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  list  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:    Senator  Ru- 
dolph, Senator  YocNO  of  Ohio,  Senator 
MusKii,  Senator  Jokoan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Senator  B*yh,  Senator  Mohtota, 
Senator  Spong.  Senator  Eacleion,  Sena- 
tor   GftAVKL,    Senator    Coopta.    Senator 
Boccs,    Senator    Bakir,    Senator    Dole. 
Senator  Gutwet,  and  Senator  Packwood. 
After  all  these  hundreds  of  hours  cov- 
ering weeks  and  months  of  deliberations, 
ali  those  Senators— obviously  of  widely 
varying     political     philosophies — voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  goals  it  establishes,  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency it  Incorporates,  and  the  program 
for  meeting  the  problem.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  major  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
that  has  had  such  complete  committee 
support  from  that  spectrum  of  opinion. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  them  about  supporting  it. 

It  is  with  that  recommendation  that  1 
am  proud  to  submit  the  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  express 
my  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  >,  the 
Tanking  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Booos  I .  and  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  most  con- 
scientious attention  to  duty,  committee 
meetings,  and  the  responsibilities  this 
legislation  imposes  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed In  a  committee  in  my  experience. 


This  Is  not  the  usual  pat  on  the  back 
one  gets  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This 
Is  heartfelt.  Not  only  did  they  contribute 
their  energy  and  time,  but  the  Ideas  In 
this  bill  could  not  be  separated  along 
party  lines  of  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican. These  are  Democratic,  Republican, 
liberal,  and  conservative  ideas.  This  is  an 
Integrated  piece  of  legislation  incor- 
porating the  full  thought  of  all  members 
ol  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee 
Stan.  I  include  their  names  here  because 
they  have  given  such  a  fine  example  of 
the  kind  of  staff  work  that  is  possible 
in  Senate  committees.  They  are:  Mr. 
Richard  B.  Royce,  chief  clerk  and  staff 
director:  Mr.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  chief 
counsel:  Mr.  Bailey  Guard,  assistant 
chief  clerk  for  the  minority:  Mr.  Tom 
JorUng,  minority  counsel:  Mr.  I*on  O. 
Billings.  Hi.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Philip  Cummings,  Mr.  Richard  Grundy 
and  Mr.  Harold  Brayman.  professional 
staff  members:  and  Mrs.  Frances  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Rebecca  Beauregard.  Miss 
Sally  White,  and  Miss  Cecily  Corcoran  of 
the  committee  staff. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Eliot  Cutler  of  my  staff  and  to 
the  members  of  the  staffs  of  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  few  minutes? 
I  realize  that  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  has  a  statement  to  make  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  Impose  too  much  on  his 
time. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Needless  to  say,  there 
are  portions  of  this  bill  which  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
addressed  himself  to  those  provisions. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
other  importsnt  portions  of  the  bill. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  the 
Senate  if  I  did  not  Indicate  some  serious 
misgivings  about  certato  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  write  into  legislative  con- 
crete, in  effect,  that  certain  standards — 
standards  which  are  exceedingly  high — 
must  be  met  by  1975  or  15  million  work- 
ers wUl  lose  their  jobs. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  the  stale  of  the  art  Is  such 
now  that  the  standards  for  automobile 
exhaust  set  in  this  bill  could  be  met  now? 
Mr.  MDSKIE.  If  that  were  the  case. 
I  would  say  somebody  has  tailed  in  dis- 
charging his  responiibilltles  under  the 
1967  law  in  not  requiring  that  such 
standards  be  met  by  models  coming  off 
the  lines  now.  No.  If  we  thought  the 
technology  existed  today  we  would  insist 
that  it  be  Incorporated  in  these  cars  to- 
day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  It  a  fact  that  no 
hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
with  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  standards  set  In  the  blU 
could  be  met  by  1975? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  read  something 
to  the  Senator  from  the  testimony  In 
1987  of  Mr.  Thomas  Marm,  president  of 
the  Auto  Manufacturers  Association.  He 
made  several  points,  but  on  this  one  he 
said: 


My  fourth  point  is  related  to  tlie  tblrd: 
As  resnrcb  Indentlflet  objecUonable  or  barm- 
rul  poUut&Dta  and  <l«t«rinlnes  d&Dg«roua 
levels  to  !»  avoided,  It  defines  smblent  air 
quality  needs  in  terms  of  specific  goals  to 
be  met.  Wltb  these  goils  clearly  ejUbUshed 
it  tjecomes  approprlste  to  project  timetable* 
for  aU  IndusUles  or  other  sources  of  emis- 
sions so  they  can  begin  research  and  develop- 
ment work  to  devise  methods  oj  acbltvlng 
the  goals. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  have  crlterl* 
identifying  the  health  effects  of  pollut- 
ants. So  Mr.  Mann  urged  research  to  find 
these  defects  before  timetables  were  set. 
He  did  not  say  that  before  we  set  time- 
tables the  committee  should  be  satisfied 
that  technology  is  available.  No.  He 
said,  "With  these  goals"— Ulklng  about 
health  effect  goals — "clearly  established 
it  becomes  appropriate  to  project  time- 
tables for  all  industries  or  other  sources 
of  emissions  so  that  they  can  begin  re- 
search and  development  work  to  devise 
methods  of  achieving  the  goals." 

Since  then,  under  pressure  of  hearings 
first  held  by  the  subcommittee  In  1984 
and  held  almost  every  year  since,  the 
industry  has  come  before  us  and  clearly 
has  been  pushing  technology,  research, 
and  development  to  the  point  that  they 
now  Indicate  to  us  not  any  commitment 
to  what  they  can  do,  but  the  contention, 
as  one  president  of  one  auto  company 
said: 

Tou  cant  put  this  in  the  record,  but  we 
are  that  cloee. 


If  we  are  "that  close."  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  to  set  the  timetable  and  chal- 
lenge them  to  meet  It.  They  can  always 
come  back  to  Congress. 

There  is  something  here  In  Mr.  Mann's 
testimony,  in  another  portion  of  his 
statement,  on  the  timetable  question 
where  he  defines  the  process  through 
which  a  company  has  to  go  In  order  to 
devise  the  changes  necessary  to  meet  the 
goals:  that  is  a  separate  process,  after 
they  have  been  told  what  the  goals  are. 
He  said: 

Normally,  what  I  have  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  paragraph  takes  approximately  two 
years  in  addition  to  the  time  needed  for  de- 
sign, research,  and  development  stages. 

A  lot  of  the  hardware  Is  already  being 
tested.  We  saw  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings prototype  models  which  already 
meet  the  1975  standards.  Various  com- 
panies have  differing  degrees  ol  compe- 
tency to  meet  1980  standards  imder  the 
present  program,  but  they  recognize 
they  have  to  push  ahead. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
make  about  the  attitude  of  the  automo- 
bile companies.  It  Is  surely  understand- 
able, under  the  pressures  of  customer 
demands  and  expectations,  and  under 
the  kinds  of  pressure  generated  in  con- 
nection with  safety  devices,  that  the 
industry  wants  to  walk  the  extra  mile  in 
testing  and  refining  any  new  technical 
hardware  before  putting  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  customers.  Tliat  is  where,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  have  a  problem  of  such  ur- 
gency that  normal  procedures  have  to 
be  shortened  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
goals. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  all  deference  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
I  must  say  he  has  not  given  a  very  satis- 
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tying  answer  so  far  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  concerned.  Let  me 
elaborate  a  bit,  if  I  may.  It  is  fine  and 
very  desirable  to  set  national  goals  as 
the  committee  seeks  to  do  in  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  referred  to 
President  Kennedys  goal  to  reach  the 
moon.  With  respect  to  that  goal,  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  the 
Congress  did  not  set  itself  up  as  a  group 
of  scientists  and  say,  in  legislative  con- 
crete, that — 

We  BhiOl  reach  the  moon  on  such  and 
such  a  date,  and  if  we  do  not,  thoee  work- 
ing in  industries  having  to  do  with  space 
achievements  shall  be  put  out  of  their  Jobs. 

It  Is  completely  understandable 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  that  this  bill 
does  not  say  that. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or,  perhaps,  the  Senate  through  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  might  want  to 
set  a  goal  In  this  field,  toward  which  we 
should  strive.  But  what  bothers  me  about 
this  legislation  is  that  it  does  not  repose 
any  real  authority  in  those  who  have 
scientiflc  compet«ice  and  knowledge — 
those  who  could  judge  the  state  of  the 
art  and  its  appUcablllty  on  a  realistic 
basis  to  this  industry  at  any  given  point 
In  time. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  committee 
have  gone  too  far.  There  ought  to  be 
some  fieilbllity  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  a  committee  of  scientists  and  engi- 
Bxeit — people  with  some  competent 
ability  to  judge  the  itate  of  the  art  a» 
It  continues  to  develop. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  without 
any  hearings  at  all,  the  committee  has. 
Itself,  made  what  Is,  in  effect,  a  BClenUflc 
judgment:  it  has  assumed  the  role  of 
scientists,  and  said : 

Xhls  cannot  be  done  now,  but  we  think 
It  can  be  done  by  1975. 

Without  any  pcuHcular  basis  for  such  a 
declaration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  made  no  such  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  Not  only  that  It  can  be 
done,  but  "It  will  be  done  or  yon  are  out 
of  business." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  made  no  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  la  the  effect,  u 
I  understand  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Well,  to  clarify  the 
Senator's  understanding  of  the  effect, 
I  shsJl  be  happy  to  repeat  what  I  said. 
We  made  no  technological  judgments 
In  this  bill.  We  do  not  presume  to  be 
In  a  position  to  do  that.  Neither  have 
we  made  any  Judgment  of  our  own  with 
respect  to  the  health  effects  of  pollu- 
tants that  are  emitted  by  the  automo- 
bile. 

m  that  respect  we  did  what  Mr.  Mann 
and  the  automobtle  industry  suggested 
we  do  back  in  1987.  We  directed  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  Issue  criteria  docu- 
ments identifying  those  polltrtants.  This 
Is  what  the  criteria  said: 

Air  quality  criteria  docuxoents  for  auto- 
mobile related  pollutant  agents  have  pro- 
vided information  on  the  effect  of  thoee 
poUutanti  OD  health  and  welfare.  As  an 
example,  bcidth  effects  can  t>e  expected  troni 


carbon  monoxide  exposure  of  8  to  10  parts 
per  million  lor  an  S-houj  period.  Miny  com- 
munities exceed  these  concentrations  with 
unacceptable  frequency.  For  example,  car- 
bon monoxide  concentrations  In  Chicago  ex- 
ceed the  standard  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  time. 

This  is  the  judgment  the  committee 
made — no  more,  no  less. 

Knowing  what  the  health  effects  are, 
we  could  not  see  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  saying  to  the  country : 

Emissions  from  automobUes  are  unhealthy. 
The  agency  we  charged  with  giving  us  that 
Information  In  1967  has  told  us  so.  But  we 
are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry to  tell  us  when  those  health  effects  are 
to  be  eliminated. 

We  felt  it  was  our  responsibility,  and 
no  one  else's,  to  establish  the  public  pol- 
icy. We  are  saying  in  this  bill  that  this  is 
what  the  public  health  requires.  We  are 
saying  to  the  country,  this  is  what  the 
automobile  ought  to  be  measured  against. 
We  are  saying  to  the  industry,  this  la 
what  you  must  try  to  do. 

Congress.  I  assume,  will  be  in  session 
in  1971,  1972,  1973,  1974.  and  1975— and 
possibly  without  any  interruption  If  we 
continue  at  the  present  rate.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  available  to  sit.  The 
companies  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
their  case.  If  the  Congress,  which  would 
have  made  the  policy  in  the  flrst  In- 
stance, is  persuaded  that  the  industry 
caimot  do  the  job.  Congress  could  change 
the  policy. 

It  is  conceivable,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  that  by  1973  we  may 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  health 
effects  of  the  automobile  and  decide  that 
they  are  so  bad  that  the  companies  ought 
to  make  the  required  changes  by  Janaary 
1, 1975 — or  stop  producing  cars  until  they 
do.  I  am  not  predicting  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
that  will  happen. 

But  this  would  be — as  It  Is  now — a 
policy  decision  of  such  moment  to  the 
country  that  it  ought  to  be  made  by  no- 
body other  than  the  Congieas,  so  that 
the  decision  gets  the  visibility,  the 
prestige  and  the  responsibility  that  are 
neceaary  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  that  any 
company  is  going  to  be  closed  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  but  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  say  that  they  must  meet  the 
standards  until  the  Congress  It^t  de- 
cides otherwise.  That  is  what  we  are 
asking.  Five  years  Is  a  long  time  for  the 
compejites  to  make  their  effort,  then  to 
make  their  case  and  then  for  Congress 
to  consider  a  change  of  policy. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  going 
to  assume  that,  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
vincing demonstration,  the  Congress  will 
irresponsibly  shut  down  the  automobile 
companies,  then,  of  course,  the  Senator 
should  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUBKIE.  Let  me  flrst  read  Oiix 
letter  of  September  11,  1870,  WTltten  to 
me  by  President  B.  N.  Cole  of  Genaal 
Motors.  He  says  this: 

Bemarkably  low  emissions  can  be  achieved 
with  expertmental  laboratory  cars  without 
eay  regard  to  mass  production,  manufaotur- 
Ing  totaimoes,  dunbiuty.  matntenaao*.  coat, 
a&d  fw^'llt^'^iw  of  otucocner  use. 


If  I  understand  that  sentence,  he  Is 
saying  that  the  way  of  dealing  with  these 
emissions  is  now  available  In  the  labora- 
tory  that  it  can  be  done,  and  that  what 

stands  between  us  and  January  1.  1975 
is  the  development  of  the  mass  produc- 
tion techniques  to  convert  what  can  now 
be  done  in  the  laboratory  into  a  produc- 
tion line  automobile.  This  man,  who  Is  a 
product  of  an  American  Industry  whose 
great  genius  is  mass  production,  is  now 
telling  us  that  what  Is  possible  In  the 
laboratory  cannot  tie  converted  to  the 
mass  production  line  in  5  years. 

I  can  remember,  when  the  astronauts 
were  burned  In  their  space  vehicle  In 
Cape  Keimedy,  how  long  it  took  to  com- 
pletely change  the  system  so  a  safe  one 
could  l>e  sent  to  the  moon. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  another  piece 
of  information.  Then  he  may  respond. 
This  information  concerns  the  clean  car 
race  of  a  short  time  ago. 
I  read  from  this  report : 
When  the  Wayne  StAte  unlvewlty  entry 
reached  California,  It  was  tested  for  pol- 
lution control.  The  resulu.  after  this  3600- 
mile  race,  showed  that  the  student-modlAed 
internal  combustion  engine,  using  oon- 
leeded  gasoline,  surpened  not  only  the  pro- 
poeed  J^li  Federal  standards — 

And  by  that  Is  meant  the  ones  agreed 
to  by  the  administraUOD — 
but  werv  far  below  the  proposed  1980  Fed- 
eral standards — 

wblch  the  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended be  advanced  for  1975. 

So  these  students  were  able  to  achieve 
what  the  automobile  industry  tells  at 
they  cannot  achieve. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
respond  briefly;  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
tomorrow.  I  am  aware  of  the  Tact  that 
the  automobile  Industry  has  made,  and 
is  making,  great  progress  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  auto  exhaust  pollution. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  70-percent  re- 
duction in  the  auto  exhaust  pollution 
has  been  achieved,  or  is  being  achieved, 
as  measured  by  standards  already  set? 
And  is  It  not  true  that  the  provision  ot 
this  bUl  would  require  what  amounts  to  s 
further  reduction  by  90  percent  ot  the  30 
percent  that  has  not  yet  been  achieved? 
Roughly,  is  that  not  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  that  Is  roughly 
so:  yes.  I  will  check  the  exact  figures, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Although  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  read  some  portions  ot  ft 
letter,  I  shall  make  the  statement — on 
the  basis  of  information  that  I  have  been 
atile  to  gather — that  the  technology  Is 
not  available  today  to  meet  the  standards 
get  In  this  blU,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  his  com- 
mittee have  only  a  pious  hope  that  the 
technology  can  be  available  for  cars  to  be 
produced  In  1975. 

To  suggest  that  1975  Is  a  long  tlma 
away,  with  all  due  respect.  Is  to  tnitinato 
not  very  much  acquaintance  with  the 
automobile  industry  and  what  is  Invtdved 
in  produoing  automobiles. 

Mi.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  ttM 
Senator  yield?  Is  it  all  right  tor  Qie  ecn- 
ator  from  Maine  to  r^  on  the  tartimwiy 
of  the  industry  spokesman  in  19<7? 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  It  take  ft  long  time  tram 
the  drawing  board  stege  to  make  a  major 
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or  significant  change  In  an  automobile — 
a  long  time  until  It  rolls  off  the  assem- 
bly line.  That  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked because  It  can  mean  a  great  deal 
to  those  Mho  wort  In  the  automobile  ta- 
dustrv.  In  (act,  I  understand  that  it  can 
take  as  much  as  43  months  to  incor- 
porate a  major  change  into  an  automo- 

So.  while  the  committee  may  say  that 
It  Is  giving  the  automobile  indiistry  un- 
til 1975.  It  is  not — because  the  industry 
must  have  the  know-how  and  begin 
makmg  such  a  change  long  before  1975. 
Indeed,  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  the 
technology  perfected  and  ready  to  Incor- 
porate Into  an  automobile  43  months  be- 
fore the  final  product  begins  to  roll  off 
the  1975  assembly  line. 

Mr  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  then  the  Senator 
savs,  in  effect,  that  if  the  industry  can- 
not do  that,  it  can  come  back  to  Congress 
for  what  essentially  would  be  a  political 
decision.  _,  ,j. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thlrjk  that  is  very  im- 

Mr.  MtnSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear,  I  think  the  goal  is  fine.  But  the 
policy  we  establish  should  be  admin- 
istered by  those  with  some  degree  of 
technical  competence — by  people  who 
have  some  basis  for  judging  the  state  oi 
the  art — who  will  not  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress  and  make  a  political  appeal. 
Another  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is 
this:  under  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
econamic  feaflbUlty  is  not  a  factor.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  it  cost  $15,000  or  »20.000 
to  produce  an  automobile  to  meet  the 
standards,  that  vrould  not  be  taken  Into 
account,  as  I  understand  this  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Is  that  a  figure  that  the 
Industry  has  authortjied? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  1  am  just  saying 
if  it  should  cost  that  much,  it  would  not 
make  any  difference. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
does  not  use  figures  that  lightly. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  it? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  knows. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Should  It  be  talked 
about,  then?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  know  what  it  would  cost? 

Mr.  MDSKIE.  No.  I  aald  tn  my  state- 
ment— I  have  not  hidden  anything — that 
our  responslbUlty  is  to  teU  the  industry 
what  the  public  health  reaulres.  If  the 
Senator  thinks  the  industry  ought  to 
make  that  public  health  decision,  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  II  he  says  that  the 
Industry  should  tell  tia — and  that  not 
until  the  tndnstry  tells  us  It  can  bund 
this  automobile  should  we  require  It — 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Where  wovild  the  Senator  place  a  de- 
cision of  such  importance  to  the  public 
health?  In  the  boards  of  directors  of 
these  great  motor  companies?  Does  Con- 
gress have  no  responsibility? 

We  began  talking  to  the  industry  about 
this  problem  in  1»M.  not  Just  recently. 
The  Senator  speaks  as  though  we  had 
only  a  nodding  accualntance  with  this 
problem,  the  Industry  attitudes  and  the 
development  of  technology  over  the 
yean.  We  have  been  workliig  on  this 


matter  for  7  years.  I  have  been  in  Detroit. 
I  have  been  in  the  laboratories  of  all 
the  companies.  They  have  not  hesitated 
to  bring  their  prototypes  here. 

We  have  tried  to  get  all  of  the  insight 
into  and  feel  for  the  companies'  capa- 
bility in  this  area  that  we  could,  but  I 
will  say  in  frankness  that  the  industry 
has  never,  during  all  these  years,  shown 
any  sense  of  urgency  about  anything  ex- 
cept the  preservation  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine — no  real  push  to  do 
anything  else,  or  to  explore  any  other 
technology,  because,  they  have  said,  "We 
can  clean  up  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine." 

They  told  us  that  in  1964;  they  told 
us  that  in  1965;  they  have  told  us  that 
on  innumerable  occasions.  So  we  are  not 
talking  about  5  years  between  now  and 
1975:  we  are  talking  about  the  years  be- 
tween 1964  and  1975,  when  they  should 
have  generated  the  feeling  of  urgency. 

Sure,  we  set  a  target  for  them,  an  in- 
formal one:  "You  have  got  to  clean  up 
the  automobile."  Did  that  create  a  feel- 
ing of  urgency?  The  Senator  says  they 
can  do  it  in  43  months;  why  did  they  not 
do  it  in  43  months? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  misunder- 
stood me.  I  said  it  could  take  43  months 
from  the  time  the  technology  is  avail- 
able. _ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  doubt  that.  That  is  in- 
consistent with  Mr.  Mann's  testimony  of 
1967  that  I  read.  He  said: 

Wb»t  I  h»ve  relerred  to  in  the  preceding 
parsgrmpb  tiltes  •pproJUm»t«ly  two  years. 

They  are  up  to  43  months  now  that 
they  are  under  the  gun.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mann's  testimony,  was  opposing  pro- 
posals glvmg  the  States  authority  to  set 
different  standards  in  every  State.  I  did 
not  put  these  words  in  his  mouth,  he 
stated  them.  ,^„.^ 

It  Is  not  this  committee's  responsibility 
to  perfect  the  technology  required  by 
this  deadline.  That  we  ought  to  have 
some  feel  for  it.  that  we  ought  to  have 
some  understanding  of  the  Industry's 
problems,  that  we  ought  not  to  do  it 
hastily  or  arbitrarily,  I  wUl  concede  as 
a  measure  of  congressional  responsibility. 
But  we  have  been  working  on  this  mat- 
ter since  1964.  The  Senator  might  look 
at  our  hearings  over  the  years,  and  judge 
for  himself  why  I  have  tried  to  com- 
municate a  sense  of  urgency  to  this  In- 
diistry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Did  the  committee  have 
any  bearings  in  this  session  on  this  prob- 
lem as  to  the  state  of  the  art — on  the 
likelihood  or  possibility  that  this  goal 
can  be  reached  by  1975? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  we  had  testimony 
jointly  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  before  our  committee  from  the 
automobile  companies  on  the  state  of 
the  art.  With  respect  to  this  specUle 
deadline,  no. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  this  partlculaT  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  but  not  on  this 
specific  deadllDe. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  to  whether  this  dead- 
line was  realistic? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No  hearings? 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  The  rtwuTline  la  baaed 
not,  I  repeat,  on  economic  and  technolog- 
ical feasibility,  but  on  consldeTatlons  of 


public  health.  We  think,  on  the  basis  ct 
the  exposure  we  have  had  to  this  prob- 
lem, that  this  is  a  necessary  and  reason- 
able standard  to  Impose  upon  the  indus- 
ti-y.  If  the  industry  cannot  meet  It.  they 
can  come  back. 

I  think  that,  in  terms  of  public  health. 
if  we  do  not  say  that  this  is  necessary, 
there  U  nobody  to  say  it.  But  on  the 
question  of  teclmologlcal  and  economic 
feasibiUty,  there  are  all  kinds  of  [leople 
who  complain  that  it  cannot  be  done.  We 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  say  to  the 
automobile  industry,  and  make  it  stick, 
"The  public  health  requires  this." 

That  Is  what  this  bill  says,  and  noth- 
ing more.  „  .^ 
Why  does  not  the  industry  say,  ll  It 
wants  us  to  make  a  technological  judg- 
ment. ■All  right,  we  will  try.  and  we  will 
come  back  m  1973.  and  let  us  both  take  a 
look  at  it  then."  No,  they  want  us  to 
make  that  Judgment  now. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  be  sure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  haa 
time  to  make  his  statement.  I  would  not 
say  this  bill  plays  "Russian  roulette" — 
let  me  say  it  plays  "economic  roulette," 
with  millions  of  Jobs  in  the  automobile 
industry.  Without  adequate  expertise, 
without  the  kind  of  scientific  knowledge 
that  is  needed — with  the  hearings  that 
are  necessary  and  expected,  this  bill 
would  write  Into  legislative  concrete  re- 
quirements that  can  be  impossible — and 
that  will  literally  force  an  industry  out 
of  existence.  That  may  be  fine  for  the 

Senator  from  Maine  to  advocate 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  said  that  nor  advocated  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  a  great  many  jobs  are  In- 
volved. One  job  out  of  seven  in  the 
United  StaUs  depends  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, on  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  serv- 
ice of  automobiles. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  complains 
when  he  says  I  distort  what  he  says.  I 
thought  I  had  made  It  eminently  clear 
that  I  was  not  saying  what  he  has  Just 
put  in  my  mouth. 
What  I  said— I  will  repeat  It  to  make  It 

clear is  that  in  the  Judgment  of  this 

committee — this  includes  Senators  from 
the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle— some  of  a 
prettv  conservative  political  persuasion — 
that  Congress  has  the  duty  to  say,  "This 
is  what  ought  to  be  done  m  the  Interests 
of  the  health  of  the  country."  If  It  can- 
not be  done.  If  the  Industry  has  made  a 
good  faith  effort.  It  can  come  back  to 
Congress. 

We  speak  of  Russian  roulette.  If  It  Is 
really  that  choice — and  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  Is— I  would  rather  play  Russian 
roulette  with  the  automobile  compauieB 
than  with  the  trapped  inhabitants  of 
urban  America.  Their  health  Is  involved. 
But  It  Is  not  a  question  of  Russian 
roulette,  and  no  amount  of  rhetorical 
exaggeration  can  make  it  that.  What  'we 
are  talking  about  is  very  clear  and  simple. 
We  are  saying  that  Congress,  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health,  should  say  to  the 
country  uid  to  the  Industry  that  this  la 
what  that  health  requires.  Then  IndustiT 
should  go  to  work  over  the  next  6  yean 
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to  either  make  it  possible  or,  if  it  proves 
to  be  impossible,  ask  Congress  to  change 
the  policy.  ,   , 

That  Is  all  there  Is  here,  and  It  Is  tough. 
The  Senator  thinks  It  Is  tough,  and  we 
understand  it  Is  tough.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  unreasonable.  Does  the  Senator 
tell  me  that  Senator  Jonn  Cooper  is  an 
tmreasonable  man,  or  Senator  Calks 
BoGGS,  or  the  other  Senators  on  this  com- 
mittee? They  are  thoughtful  men,  and 
they  have  given  this  matter  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  they  were  not  engaged 
in  a  game  of  Russian  roulette. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  on  his  excellent  opening  statement. 
He  has  ably  and  carefully  covered  the 
intention  of  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  S.  4358.  a  bill  that  is  intended  to  help 
bring  clean  air  to  every  city  and  town  In 
the  United  States. 

This  measure  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  this 
year,  charting,  as  it  does,  a  path  toward 
a  better  quality  of  life  in  America.  As 
President  Nixon  stated  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  this  decade: 

TcM  1970'a  absolutely  must  be  the  years 
wJjen  America  p«y>  its  debt  to  tbe  past  by 
reclalmmg  ihe  purity  of  I"  air.  "•  *»«••". 
ana  our  Uving  environment.  It  is  Utermlly 
now  or  never. 


The  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
seek  to  answer  the  President's  call  by  im- 
proving existing  laws  and  developing  a 
method  to  insure  that  the  air  of  the 
United  SUtes  attains  a  level  of  purity 
compatible  with  public  health. 

The  proposed  legislation  incorporates 
many  of  the  best  proposals  offered  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  particular  the 
distinguished  chairman  o'  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  (Mr. 
MnsKiri.  The  testimony  during  11  days 
of  hearings  was  also  most  valuable  in 
shaping  tills  legislation. 

Yet  much  of  the  basic  outline  for  S. 
4358  was  established  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  thoughtful  message  on  the  envi- 
ronment last  February. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  February  10  en- 
vironmental message  to  Congress  be 
prmted  In  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  addition.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Coimcll  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality's  discussion  on  air 
pollution  in  Its  first  »"""»'  report  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohd  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  At  this  point,  1  would  like 
to  discuss  some  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  incorporated  Into  the  committee's 
bill. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  most  signifi- 
cant proposals  called  for  establishing  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards.  This 
bill  tacorporatea  that  proposal,  seeking  to 
insure  that  the  air  around  us  will  be  pro- 


tective of  health  in  every  comer  of  the 
nation. 

President  Nixon  asked  Congress  to  ac- 
celerate the  designation  of  air  quality 
control  regions.  This  measure  requires, 
90  days  after  passage,  that  air  pollution 
control  regions  be  created  to  cover  every 
portion  of  the  Nation. 

President  Nixon's  program  for  air  pol- 
lution control  sought  to  esialillsb  na- 
tional emission  standards  for  pollutants 
of  an  extremely  hazardous  character,  as 
well  as  national  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  major  classifications  of  new 
facilities.  The  proposed  legislation  gives 
the  President  authority  In  both  of  these 
areas. 

President  Nixon  sought  Federal  en- 
forcement authority  covering  intrastate 
violations  in  addition  to  authority  over 
intersute  violations.  This  bill  extends 
that  authority  to  the  President,  while 
maintaining  a  primary  enforcement  re- 
liance at  the  State  level. 

President  Nixon  sought  court  imposed 
fines  of  up  to  110,000  per  day  for  viola- 
tion emission  requirements.  It  was  the 
committee's  Judgment  that  a  penalty  of 
up  to  $25,000  per  day  would  prove  more 
effective. 

President  Nixon  in  February  an- 
nounced that  more  stringent  motor  ve- 
hicle emission  standards  for  the  1975 
model  year  would  be  adopted.  This  bill 
for  the  first  time  writes  Into  law  specific 
standards  intended  to  enhance  air  qual- 
ity and  to  place  a  virtually  pollution-free 
car  on  the  Nation's  highways  by  1975. 

President  Nixon's  environmental  pro- 
gram sought  new  procedures  to  inspect 
new  cars  on  the  assembly  line  to  assure 
that  they  meet  the  low-pollution  stand- 
ard. This  measure  adopts  procedures  for 
assembly  line  Ustlng.  and  adds  a  provi- 
sion requiring  warranty  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  performance  for  50.000  miles. 
President  Nixon  sought  authority  to 
regulate  fueU  and  fuel  additives.  The 
proposed  legislation  gives  such  authority, 
tempered  with  a  necessity  that  the  need 
for  such  regulation  be  examined  In 
public  hearings  If  the  Secretary  seeks  to 
control  or  prohibit  use  of  a  fuel  for  rea- 
sons other  than  the  protection  of  health. 
President  Nixon  sought  financial  sup- 
port for  research  and  development  of 
low-pollution  vehicles  driven  by  uncon- 
ventional power  sources.  This  bill  ex- 
pands the  air  pollution  control  program 
to  siipport  such  research  and  develop- 
ment on  an  accelerated  basis.  These 
points,  I  believe,  demonstrate  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  the  administration 
has  made  to  the  shaping  of  thla  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  one  other  section  of  this  bill 
I  would  like  to  mention.  It  la  a  aecOon 
that  has  not  received  broad  public  att^- 
tion,  yet  it  is  a  vital  provision  of  the  bill. 
This  is  section  118.  dealing  with  the  con- 
trol of  pollution  from  Federal  facllltlea. 
President  Nixon  has  pledged  his  support 
for  effective  pollution  abatement  at  Fed- 
eral facilities.  This  section  of  the  bill  re- 
inforces the  President's  stand  and  en- 
courages publicly  owned  and  operated 
facilities  across  our  Nation  to  become 
models  of  environmental  enhaneement 
and  pollution  control. 

The  key  word  Is  "leadership."  For  that 
Is  what  the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to 


create — a  method  and  pattern  for  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  fl«ht  to  preserve 
and  eniiance  our  environment.  This  leg- 
islation may  be  characterized  as  tough. 
But  a  tough  blU  Is  essential  to  meet  the 
vast  challenge  facitig  us. 

It  is  a  workable  and  realistic  bill,  taken 
as  a  whole.  Yet  I  know  there  are  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  raise  some  concern 
among  my  colleagues,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.Q»im»)  just  stated. 
One  Involves  the  warranty  provlaloo 
Incorporated  into  section  207(c)  of  the 
bill.  The  full  Committee  on  Public  Worka 
amended  the  warranty  provision  that 
had  been  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  full  committee's  change  greatly 
improves  thU  section,  strengthening  tbe 
warranty  by  making  It  more  reallstte. 

Yet  there  remains  a  queatlon  over 
whether  the  performance  of  the  air 
pollution  control  system  should  be  war- 
ranted, as  proposed  in  the  bill,  or 
whether  the  warranty  should  extend  to 
the  materials,  the  design,  and  the  work- 
manship used  to  create  that  pollution 
control  system. 

The  second  concern  of  some  magni- 
tude involves  the  procedure  to  be  em- 
ployed to  extend  the  deadline  for  mar- 
keting a  car  that  will  meet  the  standard 
established  under  section  202(b)  (l)  and 
(2).  The  Committee  on  Public  Work* 
added  to  section  202  a  provision  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Coopia  and  Senator 
Bakbi.  This  provislcm,  section  202(b)  (4) 
would  allow  a  vehicle  manufacturer  to 
seek  a  1-year  extension  In  the  desdHne 
If  effective  control  technology  does  not 
exist.  The  Secretary's  decision  on  the  ex- 
tension could  be  appealed  to  the  V&. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  commend  the  disUngiilshed  rank- 
ing Republican  memlier  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Coopnt)  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  BAXia)  for  their  work  on 
this  provision.  Such  a  review  procedure 
Is  needed  to  prevent  chaos  In  the  event 
that  the  automobile  industry  makes 
every  possible  effort  to  achieve  a  90-per- 
cent reduction  in  emissions  and  still  can- 
not achieve  that  goal. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  DoLi)  has  indicated  In  his  in- 
dividual views  that  he  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  bring  the  Congnas 
Into  that  review  procedure.  It  is  my 
thought  that  congressional  review  U  more 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  Congress  in  setting  a 
specific  standard.  Nevertheless,  I  want 
to  reiterate  my  view  that  the  committee 
was  wise  to  provide  such  a  possible  «x- 
tenslon,  with  safeguards,  whether  that 
extension  is  reviewed  by  the  Congress  or 
the  courts. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
their  vigorous  and  thoughtful  attention 
to  this  bill  over  the  past  several  months. 
The  committee  and  auboommlttee  de- 
voted many  long  hours  In  maneitnis  ex- 
ecutive sessions  in  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  working  together  to  create 
a  bill  that  win  prore  to  be  effective  and 
workaUe.  The  leadership  provided  vt 
tbe  /•h.trmm  a(  the  fuU  eommlttwi  (Mr. 
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Rakbolph).  the  ranking  member  of  the 
full  committee  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  and  In  par- 
Ucul&r.  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Moskh),  has  been  an  Inspira- 
tlOQ  to  every  member  of  the  committee. 
Their  leadership  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  air  pollution  has  produced 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  respoxislble  and 
thoughtful  bill.  I  commend  them. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
staff  members  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  the  staffs  for  various  memtwrs  of  the 
committee  for  their  efforts  to  assist  the 
committee  in  perfecting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  tn  closing  I  wish  to  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  coosideratlon.  I  know  there  will 
be  amendments  itfeklng  to  strengthen 
and  improve  this  bill.  Undoubtedly  many 
provisions  will  also  receive  attention  In 
conference  with  the  House,  which  has 
adopted  legislation  that  has  many  differ- 
exkoes  with  this  bill.  I  shall  listen  care- 
fully to  the  debate,  as  I  know  It  will 
resiilt  in  legislation  that  ixill  have  a 
beneficial  impact  for  the  decade  of  the 
IQTO's  and  beyond.  I  urge  support  of  this 
important  legislation. 

EXUlHTf   I 

Turn  PaxsiDKirT's  Mps*<a  on  trx  BHvntoN- 

MMm.  PBCnUT   10,  1B70 
To  th€  CongretM  of  the  UyUttd  SUtte*: 

Like  those  in  the  last  wuturr  who  tHIed  a 
plot  of  land  Co  exhmuatlon  and  ttien  moved 
OD  to  another,  we  In  thia  ecDtury  tiAve  too 
caATUlly  and  too  long  ahiued  our  natural 
environment.  The  time  haa  oome  when  we 
can  wait  no  longer  to  repair  the  damage 
already  done,  and  to  eatabliah  new  criteria 
to  guide  us  In  the  future. 

Tbe  fight  against  poUuUon,  however,  la  not 
a  March  for  vlUains.  For  the  mast  part,  the 
damage  done  to  our  enTironment  has  not 
been  the  work  of  eni  men,  nor  haa  It  been 
the  inevitable  by-product  either  of  advano- 
ing  technology  or  of  growing  population.  It 
result*  not  ao  much  frocn  choicee  made,  m 
from  cholcee  neglected:  not  from  m»iigTt 
mtendon.  but  from  f&Uure  to  take  into  ao* 
count  the  full  consequences  of  our  actions. 

Quite  inadvertently,  by  Ignoring  en-rtron- 
mentaJ  ooets  we  have  given  an  eoonamJc  ad- 
vaiitage  to  the  careless  polluter  over  hla  more 
oonadezitlouB  rival.  While  adopting  lava  pn>- 
hltaJtlng  injury  to  pe»on  or  property,  «• 
have  Creely  allowed  Injury  to  our  aband  aor- 
roundlngs.  Conditioned  by  an  expanding 
frontier,  we  came  only  lata  to  a  reoc^nltion 
of  how  precious  and  how  vulnerable  our  re- 
eoureee  of  land,  water  and  air  really  are. 

The  taalu  that  need  dotng  require  money, 
resolve  and  Ingenuity — and  they  are  too  big 
to  be  done  by  government  alone.  They  caU 
for  rundamantaUy  new  phlioaophlee  of  land, 
air  and  water  uae,  for  stricter  regulation,  for 
expanded  government  action,  for  greater  dtl- 
ren  involvement,  and  for  new  programs  to 
ensure  that  government,  industry  and  Indi- 
viduals all  are  called  on  to  do  their  share 
of  the  Job  and  to  pay  their  share  of  tbe  ooet. 

Beeauae  the  many  aspects  of  environmen- 
tal quality  are  cloaely  Interwoven,  to  con- 
sider each  In  laolation  would  be  unwise. 
Tbarefore.  I  am  today  outlining  a  oompre- 
henslve.  37-polnt  prograa,  embracing  33  zoa- 
Jor  legUlatlve  proposals  and  14  new  meanir^ 
being  taken  by  administrative  aoUon  or 
BBscutlve  Order  In  five  majcv  eategortea: 

Water  pollution  control. 

Air  poll  ntlon  oontroL. 

SoUd  waete  man^emcttt. 

ParUajids  and  pubUo  raoraatton. 

Organizing  tor  actlozi. 

As  ws  deepen  our  undaretaBding  ef  oom* 
plez  ecological  prooeasea,  as  «•  Impma  our 
tecbnologlea  and  inatttotloni  and  learn  trom 


experience,  much  more  wlU  be  poaalble.  But 
these  37  measures  represent  actions  we  can 
take  aow.  and  that  can  move  us  dramatically 
forward  toward  what  has  become  an  lugent 
common  goal  of  all  Americans;  the  rescue 
of  our  natural  habitat  aa  a  place  both  habita- 
ble and  hospitable  to  man. 

WATn  potxtmoiT 

Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  municipal.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wastee.  All  three  muat  eventually  be 
controUed  if  we  are  to  restore  the  purity  of 
our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  troublesome  to 
oontrol  are  those  from  agrloviltural  souroea: 
animal  wastes,  eroded  soil.  fertUlzera  and 
pesticides.  Some  of  these  are  nature's  own 
pollutions.  T^e  Missouri  River  was  known 
aa  "Big  Muddy"  long  before  towns  and  In- 
dustries were  buUt  on  Its  banks.  But  many 
of  the  same  techniques  of  pest  control,  live- 
stock feeding,  irrigation  and  soil  fertilisa- 
tion that  have  made  American  agriculture 
ao  abundantly  productive  have  also  caused 
serious  water  pollution. 

Effective  control  will  take  time,  and  will 
require  action  on  many  fronts :  modified 
agricultural  practices,  greater  care  In  tbe 
disposal  of  animal  wastes,  better  soil  con- 
servation methods,  new  kinds  of  fertlUzars. 
new  chemical  pesticides  and  more  wide- 
spread use  of  natural  pest  control  tech- 
niques. A  number  of  such  actions  are  already 
underway.  We  have  taken  action  to  phase 
out  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  bard  pesti- 
cides. We  hare  begun  to  place  controls  on 
wastes  from  concentrated  animal  feed-lots. 
We  need  programs  of  Intensified  research, 
both  public  and  private,  to  develop  new 
methods  of  reducing  agricultural  pollution 
while  maintaining  productivity.  I  have  aaked 
The  Council  on  Envlrotunental  Quality  to 
press  forward  In  this  area.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  technology  and  the  re- 
sources to  proceed  note  on  a  program  of 
swift  dean-up  of  pollution  from  the  most 
acutely  '^■"'•V^c  souroes:  municipal  and 
Industrial  waste. 

Jlf  untof  pal  watte* 

Aa  long  aa  we  have  the  means  to  do  some- 
thing abont  It,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
municipal  poUutlon  of  our  waters  should  be 
allowed  to  peralst  unchecked. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  19M  was  passed,  we  have 
failed  to  keep  our  promises  to  ourselves: 
Federal  appropriations  for  conrtructlng  mu- 
nicipal trutment  plants  have  totaled  only 
about  one-third  of  authortcatlons.  Munici- 
palities Chenuelves  have  faced  increasing  dlf- 
floulcy  In  seUlQg  bonds  to  finance  their  ahare 
of  the  construction  oosts.  Given  tbe  satu- 
rated condition  of  today's  municipal  bond 
markets,  if  a  clean-up  program  la  to  work 
It  has  to  provide  the  means  by  which  mu- 
nicipalities can  finance  theh-  ahare  oT  the 
oost  even  as  we  Increase  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Tbe  bast  current  estimate  la  that  It  win 
take  a  total  capital  tnvestmetxt  ot  about  tlO 
billion  over  a  five-ye&r  period  to  provide  tbe 
municipal  waste  treatment  plants  and  In- 
terceptor lines  needed  to  meet  our  national 
water  quality  standards.  This  figure  Is  based 
on  a  rscently-eompleted  nationwide  survey 
of  the  dsflolsocles  of  present  facilities,  plus 
proJectloxiB  of  ailrtltlnnal  needs  that  will  hare 
dsvtf  oped  by  tbesk— to  ■ccommodats  the  ncr- 
mal  annual  Inureass  m  tbs  volume  of  wastsa, 
and  to  replace  equipment  that  can  bs  «a- 
pectad  to  wear  out  or  baeome  obsolete  m  the 
InterlnL 

This  win  provide  every  community  that 
needs  It  with  secondary  waste  treatment,  and 
also  special,  additional  treatment  in  areas 
of  special  ikeed.  Including  communities  on 
tbe  Great  lAkee.  We  have  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity to  do  tbe  Job  in  five  years  if  we  begin 
now. 

To  awet  this  oonstracUon  sctaadula,  I  pro- 


pose a  two-part  program  of  Federal  aaslst- 
Eknce: 
— /  propose  a  Clean  Waters  Act  with  $4 
billion  fo  be  authorized  immediatelj/,  /or 
Fiscal  1971,  to  cover  the  full  Federal 
ahare  of  the  total  $10  billion  coat  on  a 
matching  fund  hasi3.  Thia  vxmld  be  al- 
located  at  a  rate  of  $1  bUlioit  a  year  for 
the  next  four  year*  %olth  a  reaiseatment 
i3v  1973  of  needa  for  197S  and  tubaequent 
yean. 
By  thus  assuring  communities  of  full  Ftod- 
eral  support,  we  can  enable  planning  to  begin 
now  tor  all  needed  facilities  and  construction 
to  proceed  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
— /  propose  creation  of  a  new  Environmen' 
tal  Financing  Authority,  to  ensure  that 
every  m  untof  polity  in   the  country  hat 
an  opportunity  to  sell  ita  waete  treat' 
ment  plant  con.Ttruction  bcmda. 
The  condition  of  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket Is  such  that,  in  IQCO,  509  issues  totaling 
•2.9   billion  proved   unsalable.  If  a  munic- 
ipality   cannot    see    waste    treatment   plant 
construction  bonds,  EPA  will  buy  them  and 
will  sell  Its  own  bonds  on  tbe  taxable  mar- 
ket. Thus,  construction  of  pollution  oontrol 
faculties  will  depend  not  on  a  community's 
credit  rating,  but  on  Its  waste  disposal  needs. 
Providing  money  Is  Important,  but  equally 
Important  is  where  and  bow  the  money  Is 
spent.  A  river  cannot  be  polluted  on  Its  left 
bank  and  clean  on  Is  right.  In  a  given  water- 
way, abating  some  of  the  polluUon  Is  often 
little  better  than  doing  nothing  at  all.  and 
money  spent  on  such  partial  efforts  Is  often 
largely  wasted.  E>re&ent  grant  allocation  for- 
mulas— those    in   the    1966   Act — have   pre- 
vented  the  spending  of   funds  where   they 
could  produce  the  greatest  results  in  terms 
of  clean  water.  Too  Utile  attention  has  been 
given  to  seeing  that  investments  m  specific 
waste  treatment  plants  have  been  matched 
by  otJier  municipalities  and  Industries  on  the 
same  waterway.  Many  plants  have  been  poor- 
ly designed  and  InelBclently  operated.  Soma 
municipalities  have  offered  free  treatment  to 
local  Induitrlee,  then  not  treated  their  wastes 
sufficiently  to  prevent  pollution. 

To  ensure  that  the  new  funds  are  well  In- 
vested, five  major  reforms  are  needed.  One 
requires  legislation:  the  other  four  will  be 
achieved  by  administrative  action. 

— /  propose  that  the  present,  rigid  alloca- 
tion formula  be  revised,  so  that  speciaU 
emphasis  can  be  given  to  areas  where 
faciltttes  are  most  needed  and  where  the 
greatest  improvements  In  water  quality 
will  result. 
Under  existing  authority,  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  will  Institute  four  major  re- 
forms; 
— Federally  assisted  treatment  plants  vAU 
be  required  to  meet  prescribed  design, 
operation  and  maintenasice  standards, 
and  to  be  operated  only  by  State-certi- 
fled  operators. 
— MunidHpalities   receiving  Federal  assist' 
once  in  construction  plants  will  be  re- 
quired to  impose  reaionable  users'  fees 
on  industrial  users  sufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 
— Development  of  compreherMve  river  bo- 
Wn  plans  will  be  requtrtd  at  on  eerljf  data, 
to  ensure  that  Federally  asrijted  treat-' 
ment  plants  will  in  fact  contribute  to 
effective  clean-up  of  entire  river  basin 
systems.  Collection  of  existing  data  on 
pollution   sources   and   development   of 
effluent  inventories  will  permit  systems 
approaches  to  pollution  control. 
— tDheretJcr  feasible,  communities  will  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  cooperate  in  the 
construction  of  large  regional  treatment 
facilities,   which    provide    economies   of 
scale  and  give  more  efficient  and  Mors 
t^OT'OUfr^  toast e  treatment. 
Industrial  Pollution 
Soma  industries  dlaotaargs  thslr  wastsa 
Into    municipal   systsms;    others    discharge 
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them  directly  Into  lakes  and  rivers.  Obvi- 
ously, unless  we  curb  Industrial  as  well  as 
municipal  pollution  our  waters  will  never  be 
clean. 

Industry  Itself  has  recognized  the  problem, 
and  many  Industrial  firms  are  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  control  their  water-borne 
wastes.  But  strict  standards  and  strict  en- 
forcemeat  are  nevertheless  necessary — not 
only  to  ensure  compliance,  but  sdso  tn  fair- 
ness to  those  who  have  voluntarily  assumed 
the  often  costly  burden  while  their  competi- 
tors have  not.  Good  neighbors  should  not 
be  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  their  good  nelgbborllness. 

Under  existing  law,  standards  for  water 
poUutlon  control  often  are  established  in 
only  the  most  general  and  insufficient  terms: 
for  example,  by  requiring  all  affected  Indus- 
tries to  Install  secondary  treatment  facilities. 
llils  approacb  takes  little  account  of  such 
crucial  variables  as  the  volume  and  toxicity 
of  the  wastes  actually  being  dlschirged,  or 
the  capacity  of  a  particular  body  of  water 
to  absorb  wastee  without  becoming  polluted. 
Even  more  Important,  It  provides  a  poor  basis 
for  enforcement:  with  no  effluent  standard 
by  which  to  measure,  it  Is  difficult  to  prove 
in  court  that  standards  are  being  violated. 
The  present  fragmenting  of  Jurisdictions 
also  has  hindered  comprehensive  efforts.  At 
present.  Federal  Jurisdiction  generally  ex- 
tends only  to  Interstate  waters.  One  result 
has  been  that  as  stricter  State-Federal 
standards  have  been  Imposed,  pollution  has 
actually  Increased  In  some  other  waters — 
In  underground  aquifers  and  the  oceans.  As 
controls  over  Interstate  waters  are  tightened, 
polluting  Industries  will  be  increasingly 
tempted  to  locate  on  intrastate  lakes  and 
rivers— with  a  consequently  Increased  threat 
to  those  waterways — unless  they  too  are 
brought  under  the  same  strictures. 

I  propose  that  we  t&Ke  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach: one  which  concerts  Federal.  State 
and  private  efforts,  which  provides  for  ef- 
fective nationwide  enforcement,  and  which 
rests  on  a  simple  but  profoundly  significant 
principle:  that  the  nation's  waterways  be- 
long to  us  all.  and  that  neither  a  municipal- 
ity nor  an  Industry  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge wHStas  into  those  waterways  beyond 
their  capacity  to  atieorb  the  wastas  without 
becoming  polluted. 

Specifically,  I  propose  a  seven-point  pro- 
gram of  measures  we  should  adopt  now  to 
enforce  control  of  water  pollution  from  In- 
dustrial and  mxinldpal  wastes,  and  to  give 
the  States  more  effective  backing  In  their 
own  efforts. 
— t  propose  that  State-Federal  water  qual- 
ity  standards    be    amended    to    impose 
precise  effluent  requirements  on  all  in- 
dustrial   and   municipal    sources.    These 
should   be  Imposed   on  an  expeditious 
timetable,  with  the  limit  for  each  based 
on  a  fair  allocation  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  waterway  to  absorb   the  user's 
particular  kind  of  waste  without  become 
ing  polluted. 
— I  propose  trust  violation  of  established 
effluent  requirements  be  considered  suf- 
ficient cause  for  court  action. 
—7  propose  that  the  Secretory  of  the  Inte" 
rior  be  allowed  to  proceed  m-ore  swiftly 
(n  his  enforeem.ent  actions,  and  that  he 
be  given   new   legal  weapons  including 
subpoena  and  discovery  power. 
—I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  established 
water  quality  standards  or  implementa- 
tion schedules  be  made  subject  to  court- 
imposed  fines  of  up  to  tlO.OOO  per  day. 
^I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
Tim  be  authorised  to  seek  immediate  in~ 
functive  relief  in  emergency  situations 
in  whidh  severe  water  pollution  consti- 
tutes an  immineni  danger  to  health,  or 
threateMa  irreversible  ilama^e  to  water 
quality. 
— i  propoee  that  the  Federal  pollution' 
control  proffram  be  extended  to  imelude 


all  riavigable  waters,  both  inter'  and 
intrastate,  all  interstate  ground  waters, 
the  United  States'  portion  of  boundary 
waters,  and  waters  of  the  Contiguous 
Zone. 
— /  propOK  that  Federal  operating  grants 
to  State  pollution  control  enforcement 
agencies  be  tripled  over  the  next  five 
years — from  $10  million  now  to  t30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  J97S — to  assist  them 
in  meeting  Ifte  r^ew  responsibilities  that 
Btrlcter  and  expanded  enforcement  will 
place  upon  them. 

AIB  POIXCTIOK  CONTBOL 

Air  is  our  most  vital  resource,  and  Its  pol- 
lution is  our  most  serlotia  environmental 
problem.  Existing  technology  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution  Is  lese  advanced  than  that  for 
controlling  water  pollution,  but  there  la  a 
great  deal  we  can  do  within  the  limits  of 
existing  technology — and  more  we  can  do 
to  spur  technological  advance. 

Most  air  pollution  Is  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  fuels.  About  half  is  produced  by  motor 
vehicles. 

Motor  vehicles 

The  Federal  Qovemment  began  regtilattng 
automobile  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  with  the  1968  model  year. 
Standards  for  1970  model  cars  have  been 
made  significantly  tighter.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  emissions  from  new  buses  and 
heavy-duty  trucks  have  also  been  brought 
under  Federal  regulation. 

In  future  years,  emission  levels  can  and 
must  be  brought  much  lower. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  today  publishing  a  notice  of  new, 
considerably  more  stringent  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards  he  Intends  to  issue  for 
1973  and  197S  models  including  control  of 
rUtrogen  oxides  by  1973  and  of  particulate 
emission*  by  1975. 

These  new  standards  represent  our  best 
present  estimate  of  the  lowest  emission  levels 
attainable  by  those  years. 

Effective  oontrol  requires  new  legislation 
to  correct  two  key  deficiencies  In  the  i)ressnt 
law: 

(a)  Testing  procedures. — Under  present 
taw.  only  mantifacturers*  prototype  vehicles 
are  tested  for  compliance  with  esnlsslon 
standanis,  and  even  this  Is  voluntary  rather 
tban  mandatory. 

/  propose  legislation  requiring  that  repre- 
sentatlve  samples  of  actual  production  ve- 
hides  be  tested  throughout  the  model  year. 

(b)  Fuel  composition  and  additives. — 
What  goee  into  a  car's  fuel  bas  a  major  effaeit 
on  what  comes  out  of  Its  exhaust,  and  also 
an  what  kinds  of  pollution -control  devloes 
can  effectively  be  employed.  Federal  stand- 
ards for  what  oomes  out  of  a  car's  engine 
should  be  aooompanled  by  standards  for 
what  goes  Into  It. 

/  propose  tsjrlslation  authortetng  the  Seo- 
retory  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
regulate   fuel   composition   and   additives. 

With  these  changea.  we  can  drastically  re- 
duce poUutlon  from  motor  veiilclee  in  the 
years  just  ahead.  But  In  making  and  keep- 
ing our  peace  with  nature,  to  plan  only  one 
year  ahead  or  even  five  la  hardly  to  plan  at 
all.  Our  reepouslbUity  now  Is  also  to  look  be- 
yaad  the  Seventies,  and  the  proepecta  then 
are  uncertain.  Based  on  present  trends.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  by  1980  the  Increase  In 
tlcxe  aheer  number  of  can  In  densely  popu- 
lated areas  wlU  begin  outrunning  the  taoh- 
nologlcal  limits  of  our  capacity  to  reduce 
poUutlon  from  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. I  hope  this  will  not  happen.  I  hope 
the  automobUe  industry's  presently  deter- 
mined effort  to  make  the  Internal  oombus- 
tlon  engine  sufficiently  poUutlon -free  suc- 
oeeda.  But  It  It  does  not.  then  unless  nuMcr 
vehicles  with  an  alternative,  low^poautlao 
power  source  arre  avaUable,  vablole-oaused 
pc^utlon  will  once  again  be^  an  Inscocable 


TherefoTW,  prudence  dictates  that  we  move 
now  to  ensure  that  such  a  vehicle  will  be 
available  if  needed. 

X  am  Inaugurating  a  program  to  marshal 
both  government  and  private  reeearch  with 
the  goal  of  producing  an  unoonvenUonaily 
powered  virtually  poUutlon-free  automobile 
within  five  yeaJB. 
— /  have  ordered  the  start  of  an  extensive 
Federal  research  and  det>elopment  pro- 
gram  in  unconventional  vehicles,  to  be 
conducted  under  the  general  direction 
of     the     Council     on     finpiron  mental 
Quality. 
— As  an  incentive  to  private  developers.  Z 
have  ordered  that  the  Federal  Govern-' 
ment  should  undertake  the  purchase  of 
privately  produced  unconventional  rcftl- 
cles  for  testing  and  evaluation. 
A  proposal  currently  before  the  Congress 
would  provide  a  further  Incentive  to  private 
developers  by  authorizing  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  offer  premium  prices  for  pur- 
chasing low-pouutlon  cars  for  Its  own  use. 
This  could  be  a  highly  productive  program 
once  such  automobllee  are  approaching  de- 
veloi»nent,  although  currant  estimates  are 
that,  initially,  pnoes  offered  would  have  to 
be  up  to  300%  of  the  cost  of  equivalent  con- 
ventional vehicles  rather  than  the  125*^  oon- 
tempiaied   In  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
immediate  task,  however.  Is  to  see  tliat  an 
Intensified  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment begins  at  once. 

One  encouraging  aspect  of  the  effort  to 
curb  motor  vehicle  pollution  Is  the  extent 
to  which  Industry  Itself  la  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative. For  example,  the  nation  s  principal 
automobile  manufacturers  are  not  only  de- 
veloping devloes  now  to  meet  present  and 
future  Federal  emission  standards,  but  are 
also,  on  their  own  Initiative,  preparing  to  put 
on  the  market  by  1973  automobUes  which 
wUl  not  require  and,  indeed,  must  not  use 
leaded  gasoUne.  Such  cars  will  not  only  dis- 
charge no  lead  Into  the  atmosphere,  but  wUl 
also  be  equipped  with  stUl  more  effective 
devices  for  controlling  emiaslons— devices 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  lead-tree  gasoline. 
This  Is  a  great  forward  step  taken  by  the 
manufacturers  before  any  Federal  regula- 
tion of  lecul  additives  or  emissions  has  bem 
imposed.  I  am  confident  that  the  petroleum 
Industry  wUl  see  to  It  that  suitable  non- 
leaded  gasoline  is  made  widely  available  for 
these  new  cars  when  they  oome  on  the 
market. 

Stationary-source  pollution 
Industries,  power  plants,  furnaces,  Incin- 
erators— these  and  other  so-called  "station- 
ary sourcee"  add  enonmotisly  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air.  In  highly  industrialized  areas. 
such  pollution  can  quite  llteraUy  make 
breathing  haeardous  to  health,  tty)d  can  catise 
unforeaeen  atmo^herlo  and  meteorologleal 
problems  aa  well. 

Increasingly,  Industry  Itself  has  been 
adt^tlng  ambitious  poUtmon-control  pro- 
grams, and  state  and  local  authorltlefl  have 
been  setting  and  enforcing  stricter  antl- 
poUutlon  standards.  But  they  hare  not  gone 
far  enough  or  fast  enough,  nor.  to  be  realistic 
about  It.  wUl  tbey  be  able  to  without  the 
strongest  poaalble  Federal  backing.  Without 
effective  government  standards,  industrial 
firms  that  spend  the  necessary  tooney  for 
pollution  control  may  find  themselves  at  a 
serious  economic  disadvantage  as  against 
their  lees  oonsclenttous  competitors.  And 
without  effective  Federal  standards,  states 
and  coDununitles  that  require  such  controls 
find  themaelvoe  at  a  slmUar  disadvantage  In 
attracting  industry,  against  more  peradastva 
rivals.  Air  is  no  respecter  of  political  botmd- 
arlee:  a  community  that  sets  and  enfofoaa 
strict  standards  may  stiu  find  Its  air  pol- 
luted from  souroes  in  suother  oommunlty 
or  another  state. 

Under  tbs  dean  Atr  Aat  of  1M7,  tSke  Ped- 
eral  government  Is  ■irrtiiKlltfilng  air  qoattty 
oontrol  rsgtons  sround  ths  natlcn's  tDajv 
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industrtal  fcod  mrtropoUtan  »^^M.  Wtttolo 
these  region*,  stmiw  axe  aetting  ftlr  qu»Uty 
stAndards— permissible  levela  of  poUutanU  in 
tiie  iir— and  developing  pl»na  lor  poUuUon 
fcb«t«ment  to  achieve  those  air  quaUty  stand- 
ards All  stAtc  air  qufcUty  standarda  and  Un- 
plementatlon  pl^na  require  Federal  approvaL 
This  prcgram  has  been  the  flr«  major  Fed- 
er^  effort  to  control  air  poUuaon.  It  hu  been 
a  u«lul  be^nnlng.  But  we  have  learned  in 
the  past  two  years  that  It  ha«  aboctoomlngi. 
Federal  designa.uoa  o(  air  quaUty  control 
rvclons,  while  necewary  in  areaa  where  emlfi- 
dona  from  one  state  are  poUutlng  the  »lr  tn 
another,  has  been  a  ume-conaumlng  proce». 
Adjoining  states  within  the  same  region 
oXteu  have  proposed  inconsistent  air  quality 
stAudards.  causing  rurthcr  delays  for  ean- 
promue  and  revLMoo  There  are  no  provlBloo* 
for  conuolUng  pollution  otitside  of  eatab- 
lished  air  quality  control  region*.  This  means 
that  even  with  the  deslgnaUon  of  hundred* 
of  such  regions,  some  areas  of  the  country 
with  serlou*  air  pollution  problems  would 
remain  ouialde  at  the  program.  ThU  la  un- 
fair not  only  to  the  public  but  to  many  in- 
dujtrtee  as  well,  since  those  within  region* 
with  strict  requirements  could  be  unfairly 
disadvantaged  wruh  respect  to  competltore 
tiiat  are  not  within  regions.  Finally.  Inauf- 
OcSent  Federal  enforcement  powers  have 
drctimacrtbed  the  Federal  government** 
ability  to  support  the  sutes  In  eatabllshlng 
and  enforcing  effective  abatement  programs. 
It  is  time  to  build  on  what  we  have 
learned,  and  to  begin  a  mor*  ambitious  na- 
tional effort-  I  recommend  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  be  revised  to  expand  the  scope  ol  strtct 
polluuon  abatement,  to  3lmpUfy  the  task  of 
Industry  In  poUutlon  abatement  through 
more  neorly  uniform  standards,  and  to  pro- 
vide special  controls  against  particularly 
dangerouji  poUutanti. 

X  propoM  that  the  Federal  government 

ejiabltaA  nalionicide  oir  qiutiify  starui' 
arda.  with  the  stiUta  to  prepare  within 
one   year  abatement   pIcTW  for  meeting 
thoae  standard*. 
TW»  wUl  pnyvide  a  mlniroum  standard  tor 
air  quaUty  for  all  areas  of  the  naUon.  while 
permitting    states    to    set    more    stringent 
standards  for  any  or  all  section*  within  the 
6t*te.  National  air  quality  standard*  will  f- 
Ueve  the  state*  of   the   lengthy   prooea  ol 
standard-setting  under  Federal  eupervlalon. 
and  aUow  them  to  concantraie  on  the  im- 
mediate business  of  dcTcloplng  and  Imple- 
menting abatement  plan*. 

These  abatement  plana  would  cover  areas 
both  inalde  and  outside  of  Federally  desig- 
nated air  quality  control  region*,  and  could 
be  designed  to  achieve  any  higher  levels  of 
air  quality  which  the  state*  might  choose  to 
estabUah.  They  would  Include  emlaalon 
standard*  for  itaUonary  sourcea  of  air  poUu- 
tlon. 

—I  propose  that  designation  of  IntsTMtate 
atr  quoiify  control  regions  continue  at 
an  aocelerated  rate,  to  provide  a  frame' 
work  for  establishing  oompatOtle  obafe- 
ment  plans  in  interstate  areas. 

/  propOM  that  the  Federal  government 

establish    natioaai   eralsiion*   standards 
for  facilUies  th^t  emit  poUutanta  ex- 
tremelj/    hazardous    to    heaith,   and    for 
selected  classes  of  new  facilities  irhieh 
could  be  m^for  contrtbutori  to  air  pollu- 
tion. 
In  the  first  instance,  national  standard* 
are  needed  to  guarantee  the  earUcst  possible 
elimination  of  certain  air  pollutant*  which 
are   clear    health    hazard*   even    tn    minute 
quanUtles.  In  the  second  Instance,  national 
standards  will  ensure  that  advanced  abate- 
Ufeent  technology  is  used  In  constructing  the 
uaw  faculties,  and  ttiat  level*  of  air  quaUty 
ai*   maintained    in   the    face   of    industrial 
expansion.   Before   any   emission*   standard* 
were  estabUebed,  publlo  hearing*  would  be 
required  involving  all  Inteewrted  parUee.  The 
Otatea  would  be  reepnsislWa  for  enforcing 


these  standard*  In  conjunction  with  their 
own  programs. 

/  propose  that  Federal  authority  to  seek 
court  action  be  extended  to  include  both 
inter-  and  tntroAiate  air  pollution  situations 
in  Khich.  because  of  local  non-enforcement. 
atr  quality  is  below  national  standards,  or  in 
which  emissions  standards  or  (mplcmenta- 
tion  timetables  are  being  violated. 

I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  established 
air  quality  standard*  or  implementation 
rcAedule*  be  made  aubject  to  court-imposed 
fines  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

souD  w*Bn  tuMsGXicXTrr 
"SoUd  waste*"  are  the  discarded  left-overs 
of  our  advanced  consumer  society.  Increasing 
in  volume,  they  Utter  the  landscape  and 
strain  the  faclUUee  of  municipal  govern- 
ment*. 

New  packaging  method*,  uilng  material* 
which  do  not  degrade  and  cannot  eaeUy  be 
burned,  create  dUDcult  new  disposal  prob- 
lem*. Though  many  waste*  are  potentially 
re-uaable.  we  often  discard  today  what  a  gen- 
eration ago  we  saved.  Most  bottles,  for  ex- 
ample, now  are  '.^on-returnable.*'  We  re- 
process used  paper  less  than  we  u*ed  to,  not 
only  adding  to  the  burden  on  municipal 
sanitation  servlcei  but  aUo  making  wasteful 
U5C  of  scarce  tlmberlands.  Often  the  least  «• 
penilve  way  to  dispose  of  an  old  automobile 
Is  to  abandon  It— and  mlUlon*  of  people  da 
precisely  that,  creating  eyesore*  for  millions 
of  other*. 

One  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  sol  a 
wastes  la  simply  to  surrender  to  It:  to  con- 
tinue pouring  more  and  more  pubUc  money 
into  collection  and  disposal  of  whatever  hap- 
pen* to  be  privately  produced  and  discarded. 
This  is  the  old  way;  It  amounu  to  a  publ  : 
subsidy  of  waste  pollution.  If  we  are  ever 
truly  to  gain  control  of  the  problem,  our  goal 
must  be  broader:  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
wastes  and  the  dllBculty  of  their  dupasal. 
and  to  encourage  tfcelr  construcave  re-use 
instead. 

To  accompU*h  this,  we  need  Incantlves. 
regulation*  and  r^se-irch  dlrectei  esrecially 
at  two  major  goaH:  a)  making  producu 
more  easily  deposable — cspecieUy  containers, 
which  are' designed  for  disposal:  and  b)  re- 
using and  recycling  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  waste  material*. 

A*  we  look  toward  the  long-range  futtire — 
to  1980.  3000  and  beyond^recycUng  of  ma- 
terials will  became  increasingly  neeeasary  not 
only  for  waate  disposal  but  also  to  conserve 
resources.  While  our  population  grows,  each 
one  of  ua  keeps  using  more  of  the  earth's 
resoureu.  In  the  case  of  many  common 
mineral*,  more  tlian  half  tboee  eatjwrtod 
from  the  earth  since  time  began  have  been 
extracted  since  1910. 

A  great  deal  of  our  space  research  ha*  been 
directed  toward  creating  self-eustolnlng  en- 
vironment*, in  which  people  can  live  foe 
long  periods  of  time  by  re-proces«lng.  re- 
cycling and  re-uslng  the  same  materials.  Ws 
need  to  apply  this  kind  of  thinking  more 
consciously  and  more  broadly  to  our  patterns 
of  use  and  disposal  of  material*  here  on 
earth. 

Many  currently  used  techniques  of  solid 
waste  dtspofia]  remain  crudely  deficient-  Re- 
search and  development  programs  under  the 
SoUd  Waate  Disposal  Act  of  HW5  have  added 
slgnlflcantly  to  our  knowledge  of  more  effi- 
cient technlquee.  The  Act  expire*  thl*  year. 
I  recommend  It*  ertension.  and  I  have  al- 
ready moved  to  broaden  It*  program*. 

I  have  ordered  a  re-dlrection  of  research 
under  the  SoUd  Wa«te  Dlspoeal  Act  to  plac« 
greater  emphaal*  on  techniques  for  re-cycllng 
material*,  and  on  development  end  use  of 
packaging  and  other  materials  which  will 
degrade  after  use— that  i*.  which  wlU  become 
temporary  rather  than  permanent  wastea- 

Few  of  America's  eyeaore*  are  so  uostg^tty 
as  Ita  mllUoni  of  Junk  automobOes. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  oar  is  retired  from  uee 
It  goes  first  to  a  wrecker,  who  stripe  It  of  Ita 


valuable  parts,  and  then  to  a  scrap  processor, 
who  reduces  the  remainder  to  scrap  for  sale 
to  steel  mUl*.  The  prices  paid  by  wreckara  for 
Junk  care  often  are  less  than  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  to  the  wrecking  yard.  In 
the  case  of  a  severely  damaged  or  "oannl- 
tiallzed"  car,  Instead  of  paying  for  It  the 
wrecker  may  even  charge  towing  oosta.  Thus 
the  final  owner's  economic  Incentive  to  de- 
liver hi*  car  for  processing  is  alight,  non- 
exlBteut  or  even  n^atlve. 

The  rate  of  abandonment  i*  increaalng. 
In  New  York.  3,600  cars  were  towed  away  aa 
abandoned  on  the  streets  in  1^60.  In  1M4. 
35.000  were  towed  away  a*  abandoned;  in 
1969,  more  than  50.000. 

The  way  to  provide  the  needed  Incentive 
is  to  apply  to  the  automobUe  the  principle 
that  lu  price  should  Include  not  only  the 
cost  of  producing  It,  but  also  the  cost  of  dis- 
posing of  It. 

/  hare  asked  the  Council  an  Environmen- 
tal Quality  to  take  the  lead  in  producing  a 
recommendation  for  a  bounty  payment  or 
other  ayatem  to  promote  the  prompt  scrap- 
ping of  alt  junk  aufomobife*. 

The  particular  disposal  problems  presented 
by  the  automobile  are  unique.  However, 
wherever  appropriate  we  should  also  seek  to 
establish  incentive*  and  regulations  to  en- 
courage the  re-tise.  re-cycllug  or  easier  dl*- 
posal   of  other  commonly  used  goods. 

/  hare  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Eni-iromnental  Quality  to  work  with  the 
Cabine'  Comiruttee  on  the  Environment,  and 
vith  appropriate  industry  and  consumer  rep- 
resentatives, toward  development  of  tuch  in- 
centives and  regulatums  for  submission  to 
the  Ci->ngreaa. 

PASKS    AND    PUDLtC  aSCXXATlON 

Ir?creaslng  population,  increasing  mobll- 
Itv.  Increasing  incomes  and  increasing  lei- 
sure will  all  combine  in  the  years  ahead 
t3  rank  recreiilonal  faculties  among  the 
most  vital  of  our  pubUc  resources.  Yet  land 
suitable  for  such  faclUtles,  especlaUy  near 
heavily  populated  areas,  1*  being  r^ldly 
swallowed  up- 

PUln  conunon  sense  argues  that  we  give 
greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the  land* 
that  wUl  be  so  greatly  needed  in  a  few  yean. 
Good  sense  also  argues  that  the  Federal 
Government  Itself,  aa  the  nation's  largest 
landholder,  should  address  Itself  more  Imag- 
inatively to  the  question  of  making  optimum 
use  of  Its  own  holdings  In  a  recreation- hun- 
gry era. 

t  propose  full  funding  in  fiscal  1971  of  the 
S327  miilion  available  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  for  additional  park 
and  recreational  faciltties,  urith  fncreojed 
emphasis  on  locations  that  can  be  easily 
reached  by  the  people  in  crowded  urban 
arras. 

/  propose  that  we  adopt  a  new  philosophy 
for  the  use  of  Federally -owned  lands,  freot- 
ing  them  as  a  precious  resource — Uke  money 
itself — which  should  be  made  to  serve  the 
highest  possible  public  good. 

Acquiring  needed  recreation  area*  1*  a  real 
evtate  transaction.  One-third  of  aU  the  land 
in  the  United  States— more  than  750.000.000 
acres — Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Thousands  of  acre*  In  the  heart  of  metro- 
politan areas  are  reserved  for  only  minimal 
use  by  Federal  InstaUatlona.  To  >uppl»- 
ment  the  regularly-appropriated  funds  avaU- 
able,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  meet  new  real  estate  needs  through  use  of 
presently-owned  real  estate,  whether  by 
transfer,  eale  or  conversion  to  a  better  use. 
UntU  now.  the  usee  to  which  Federally- 
owned  properties  were  put  ha*  largely  been 
determined  by  who  got  them  ftret.  As  a  re- 
BUlt,  countlees  properties  with  enormous 
potential  a*  recreational  area*  linger  on  In 
the  hand*  of  agenclee  that  could  Jtist  a*  weU 
— or  better— locate  elsewhere.  Bureaucratic 
inertia  Is  oocnpounded  by  a  quirk  of  present 
aooountlng  prooedurea,  which  baa  Vba  effect 
of   impoaing    a   budgetary    penalty    oo    any 
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agency  that  gives  up  one  piece  of  property  and 
moves  to  another,  even  if  the  vacated  prop- 
erty is  sold  for  10  times  the  cost  of  the  new. 
The  tip?*  has  come  to  make  more  rational 
uae  of  our  enormous  wealth  of  real  prop- 
erty, giving  a  new  priority  to  our  newly 
lugent  concern  with  public  recreation — and 
to  make  more  imaglnauve  use  of  properties 
now  surplus  to  flnanoe  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties now  needed. 

— By  Executive  Order.  I  am  directing  the 
heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  tha 
Admintstrator  of  General  Services  to  in- 
stitute a  review  of  all  Federally-ovmea 
real    properties    that    should    be    con- 
sidered for  other  uses.  The  test  will  be 
whether    a    particular    property's    con- 
tinued   present    use    or   another    loould 
better   serve    the   public   interest,    con- 
sidering both  the  agency's  needs  and  the 
property's    location.    Special    emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  identifying  properties 
that  could  appropriately  be  converted  to 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  or  sold,  so 
that  proceeds  can  be  made  available  to 
provide  additional  park  and  recreatioruil 
lands. 
— /    am    establishing   a    Property    Review 
Board   to  review   the   GSA   reports  and 
recommerui     to     me     what     properties 
should  be  converted  or  sold.  This  Board 
will  conJtist  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council     of    Economic     Advisers,     the 
Chairman  of  the   Council  on   Environ- 
mental QuaUty  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  plus  others  that  1 
may  designate. 
— /   propose   Isolation    to   establish,  for 
the  first  time,  a  program  for  relocati^.g 
Federal  InsfafZations  that  occupy  loca- 
tion* tAat  couM  better  be  UJ«d  for  other 
purposes. 
ThU  would  allow  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  properties  to  be 
used  for  relocating  such  installations,  thus 
making  mcoe  land  available. 
— /  also  propose  accompanying  legislation 
to  protect  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund,  ensuring  that  its  sources  of 
income  would  be  vuiintained  and  possi- 
bly irurreased  for  purchasing  additional 
parkland. 
The  net  effect  would  be  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  add  new  park  and  raereatlonal 
faclUtles.  by  enabUng  u*  for  tlie  first  tilma  to 
use  surpluB  property  sales  In  a  coordinated 
three-way  program:  a)  by  direct  conversion 
from  othsr  uses;    b)    through  sale  of  pres- 
ently-owned properties  and  purohaBs  of  oth- 
ers with  the  proceed*;  and  c)  by  eale  of  one 
Federal  pn:^>erty.  and  u*e  of  the  proceed*  to 
finance  the  relocation  and  converalon  coats 
of  making  another  property  available  ftff  rec- 
reational use. 

— /  prop09e  that   the  Department   of  the 
Interior   be  given   authority   to   ccnvey 
surplus  reaJ  property  to  State  and  local 
governments    for    park    and    recreafion 
purpose*  at   a  pubtic   benefit  discount 
ranging  up  to  lOO  percent. 
—I  propose  that  Federal  procedures  be  re- 
vised to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to 
make  efficient  use  of  real  property.  This 
revision    should   remove    the    budgetary 
penalty  now  imposed  on  ajrencies  relin- 
quishing one  site  and  movirKg.to  another. 
As  one  example  of  what  *uch  a  property 
review  can  make  possible,  a  sizable  stretch  of 
ooe  of  Oallfomla's  finest  beaches  has  long 
been  closed  to  the  public  because  It  waa  part 
of  Camp  Pendleton.  Last  month  the  Defense 
Department  arranged  to  make  more  than  a 
mUe  of  that  beach  available  to  the  State  of 
Oalifortila  for  uae  a*  a  SUte  park.  The  re- 
mnjtiinff  beach  1*  sufficient  for  Camp  Pen- 
dleton's need*:  thua  the  released  stretch  rep- 
resents a  shift  from   low-pnorlty   to   high- 
priority  use.  By  carefuUy  weighing  alterna- 
tive uses,  a  priceless  recreational  resource  wa* 
rvttuned  to  the  people  for  recreaclooal  pur- 


Another  vast  source  of  potential  parkland* 
al*o  lie*  untapped.  We  have  come  to  realise 
that  we  have  too  much  land  available  for 
growing  crops  and  not  enough  land  for  parks, 
open  space  and  recreation. 
— /  propose  that  iristead  of  simply  paying 
each  year  to  keep  this  land  idle,  we  help 
local  governments   buy  selected   parcels 
of  it    to   provide   recreational   facilities 
for  use  by  the  people  of  towns  m  rural 
areas.  This  program  has  been  tried,  but 
allowed  to  lapse;  I  propose  that  toe  re- 
vive and  expand  it. 
— /  propose  that  we  also  adopt  a  program 
of  long-term  contracts  with  private  ovm- 
ers  of  idled  farmland,  providing  for  it» 
reforestation   and   public   use   for   such 
pursuits  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and 
picnicking. 

oacANizzHO  roa  acnow 
The  environmental  problem*  we  face  are 
deep-rooted  and  widespread.  They  can  t>e 
solved  only  by  a  fuU  cuitlonal  effort  embrac- 
ing not  only  sound,  coordinated  planning, 
but  also  an  effective  follow -ttirough  that 
reaches  into  every  community  in  the  land. 
Improving  oiur  stirroundings  is  necessarily 
the  business  of  us  aU. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  begun  the 
process  of  organizing  for  this  effort. 

The  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
been  eetablished.  Thl*  CouncU  wUl  be  the 
keeper  of  our  environmental  conscience,  and 
a  goad  to  our  ingenuity;  beyond  this,  it  wUl 
have  reeponslbUlty  for  eneurlng  that  aU  our 
programs  and  action*  are  undertaJcen  with  a 
careful  respect  for  the  needs  of  environ- 
mental quality.  1  have  already  assigned  it 
major  responsiblUtlea  for  new  program  de- 
velopment, and  I  shall  look  to  it  increasingly 
for  new  initiatives. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, which  I  created  last  year,  acts  as  a  co- 
ordinating agency  for  various  departmental 
activities  affecting  the  environment. 

To  meet  future  needs,  many  organliatlon- 
al  changes  wiu  stUl  be  needed.  Federal  in- 
stitutions for  de&llng  with  the  environment 
and  natural  resoiuves  have  developed  piece- 
meal over  the  years  In  response  to  specific 
needs,  not  all  of  which  were  originally  per- 
ceived in  the  light  of  the  concerns  we  recog- 
niae  today.  Many  of  their  missions  appear 
to  overlap,  and  even  to  conflict.  Last  year  I 
aaked  the  President's  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Executive  Organization,  headed  by  Mi.  Boy 
Ash.  to  make  an  especially  thorough  study 
of  the  organlaatlon  of  Federal  environmental 
natural  resource  and  oceanographlc  pro- 
grama,  and  to  report  It*  recommendations  to 
me  by  AprU  15.  After  receiving  thetr  report 
I  *haU  recommend  needed  reform*,  which 
wiU  Involve  major  raaeaignments  of  reepon- 
BlbUlttes  among  I>epartments. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons,  overlaps 
In  envlronmenUl  program*  extend  to  the 
Ijeglslatlve  a*  well  a*  the  Executive  branch 
so  that  close  consultation  wlU  be  necessary 
before  major  steps  are  taken. 

No  matter  how  well  organised  government 
itself  might  be,  however.  In  the  final  analy- 
sts the  key  to  success  lies  with  the  people 
of  America. 

Private  Industry  baa  an  aspaclaUy  crucial 
role.  Ita  resources.  It*  technology,  it*  dcmon- 
sttated  Ingennlty  in  solving  {uoblema  othan 
only  talk  about — aU  these  are  needed,  not 
only  In  helping  curb  the  pollution  industry 
Itself  creates  but  also  in  helping  devise  new 
and  better  ways  of  enhancing  aU  aspect*  of 
our  environment. 

/  have  ordered  that  the  Vntted  States 
Patent  Office  give  special  priority  to  the 
processing  of  applications  for  patents  u>hich 
could  aid  in  curbing  mrironm^ntaJ  abu«es. 
Industry  already  has  begun  moving  swlftJy 
toward  a  fuller  recognition  of  Its  own  en- 
vironmental reaponsiblUtlea,  and  hsa  made 
substantial  progreea  in  many  areas.  How- 
ever, more  must  be  dona. 


UobUlalng  Industry's  resotirces  requires 
organiaatlon.  With  a  remarkable  degree  of 
unanimity,  ita  leaders  have  indicated  their 
readiness  to  help. 

/  trill  shortly  ask  a  group  of  the  nation'B 
priruripal  industrial  leaders  to  join  me  <s 
e5f a b lishi ng  a  National  Industrial  Pollu- 
tion Control  Council. 

The  CouncU  wiU  work  closely  with  th» 
CouncU  on  Environmental  QuaUty,  the  Cltl- 
xen**  Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
QuaUty,  the  Secretary  of  Conuneroe  and 
others  aa  appropriate  tn  the  development  of 
effective  poUdes  for  the  curbing  of  air, 
water,  noise  and  waste  poUutlon  from  in- 
dustrial sources.  It  wlU  work  to  enllat  in* 
creased  support  from  business  and  indus- 
try in  the  drive  to  reduce  poUutlon,  in  aU  Ita 
fortn*.  to  the  minimum  level  povalble-  It  wlU 
provide  a  mechanism  through  which,  in 
many  cases,  government  can  work  with  key 
leaders  in  various  industnes  to  eata.bUsh 
voluntary  programs  for  accomplishing  de- 
sired pollution -control  goals. 

Pattern*  of  organization  often  turn  out 
to  be  only  as  good  a*  the  example  set  by  the 
orgazuxer.  For  years,  many  Federal  faculties 
have  themselves  been  among  the  worst  pol- 
luter*. The  Executive  Order  X  Issued  last 
week  not  only  accept*  responsibility  for 
putting  a  swift  end  to  Federal  poUutlon.  but 
puts  teeth  into  the  commitment. 
I  hope  this  will  tie  an  example  for  other*. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  chief  en- 
vironmental concern  wa*  to  conserve  what 
we  had — and  out  of  this  concern  grew  the 
often  embattled  but  always  dctermlnsd 
"conservation"  movement.  Today,  "conacr- 
vatlon"  is  a*  important  a*  ever — but  no 
longer  Is  it  enough  to  conserve  what  wa 
have;  we  must  also  restore  what  we  have 
lost.  We  have  to  go  beyond  conservation 
to  embrace  restoration. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  moblUxation  by  aU  of  u*. 
It  Involve*  governments  at  every  level;  it 
requires  the  help  of  every  cltiaen  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  almply  sitting  back  and  blam- 
ing someone  else.  Neither  is  It  one  to  be  left 
to  a  few  hundred  leaders.  Bather,  it  present* 
us  with  one  of  those  rare  situations  tn  which 
each  individual  everywhere  ha*  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  special  contribution  to  his 
country  a*  well  as  his  community. 

Through  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  through  the  Clttaens*  Advisory 
Committee  on  Envlronmentftl  QuaUty,  and 
working  with  Oovemors  and  Mayors  and 
county  officials  and  with  coneemed  private 
groups,  we  shall  be  reaching  out  in  an  effort 
to  enlist  millions  of  helping  hands.  mlUlona 
of  wUllng  spirite— mlSBloD*  of  volunteer  dt- 
laens  who  wlU  put  to  themselves  the  simple 
question:    "What  and   can  I   do?" 

It  1*  in  thl*  way — with  vigorous  Federal 
leadership,  with  active  enlistment  of  gov- 
ernments at  every  level,  with  the  aid  of 
Industry  and  private  groups,  and  above  all 
with  the  determined  parUcipaUon  by  in- 
dividual citlsen*  In  every  itatc  and  every 
community,  that  we  at  last  wlU  succeed  In 
restoring  the  kind  of  environment  we  want 
for  ourselves,  and  the  kind  of  generations 
that  come  after  deserve  to  Inherit. 

This  task  1*  oun  together.  It  summons  our 
energy,  our  ingenuity  and  our  conscience  tn 
a  cause  a*  fundamental  as  Ufe  Itself. 

RICB&U  NiKOJf. 

The  White  Bouse. 


Aot    POLLUrxOlT 

We  tend  to  view  air  pollataon  ts  a  recently 
dlsoOTered  phenomenon.  But  since  the  lawn 
of  the  Industrial  revolution,  people  in  many 
communities  have  endured  levels  of  smoke 
poUutlon  that  would  be  held  intolerable  to- 
day, m  the  last  half  of  the  19th  oeotury,  • 
mrpriitng  number  of  aroused  dtlaen  gnrapa 
prateatad  tt»  snofee-ladan  air  of  London.  But 
their  protests  were  lost  in  tb»  overwhelming 
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^^rn^..'irr.r^^T,isr«^.  SSSrH^.<^''o°4?';S;fu':  s^"r.ro^.=r.-.»"i-. 

3S    Amenc«n    cltlw    with    populaUons   OT«r  smog  m  wtsU  «»  oy  omer  lorma  u.         k"  Another  27  percent  cornea  from  mlKdlMieou* 

200  000    had   pMSrt   »lmll»r   I«w».   But  ■tUl  tlon.  burning  »nd  14  percent  from  Industrial  proc- 

Se^w.5  u»>  dent  m«l.  In  air  pollution.         Air  Po'""'""  " '"^  *?'  t^^t^  when  «»^>«ut  60  per«nt  1.  produ«d  In  urban 

In  the  1930>.  IMO-.,  and  1950-5  smoke  pol-  nomenon  of  urb«.  Uvlng  "^"  «f"»  *''^°  ^^^,  i„^ely  b«au«  th.r«  ar.  mor.  auto- 

mtlon  reached  Ita  Mnlth  In  the  Onlted  StatM.  the  capKlty  of  the  a^  '^^ 'moL   a^"n-  n«>bilea. 

«p«:lally  m  Eastern  and  Midwestern  Indua-  ante   U   "^^'"^A.^^l^'^o,  ^nS-  Nitrogen  oridM  (NO.)  are  produc«l  when 

m»l  clt!«.  The  public  outcry  agalnet  the«i  ''""'''' ^^"^"^  ^?  ;i,',!?.^!S.«net^-  '»<"   li  burned   at  very  high   temperature. 

oondluoM  re^utVd  In  the  enactment  of  im-  ence  on  <»•  "f  °'  "f ''^,'»  "^"  "!,'  »^l  Stationary    oomburtlon    planta    produce   49 

Btovednnoke  pollution  legislation.  Its  parual  <""»"'' P"VK^T„?h.?  ^■SJ.^St^  the  per«ht    of    the   nitrogen    oxide    eml«lon«: 

SSOTeieot.  ind  a  vlsIWe  Improvement  to  Interact  with,   and   further  <»mpUcat«  the  ^,^^^^^„^^^,^„  vehicle..  SB  percent:  and  aU 

til*  air  of  some  Industrial  dtlee.  These  local  traditional  ones^                        -„„„,,„.  „-  other  sources,  la  percent, 

control  etroris  foou.«l  prtmarlly  on  cutting         '^'^^''^'^Zf^H^  m    igsltSw  Internal    combustion    engines   operate   at 

down  smoke  from  fo«fll  fuels,  particularly  trol   legislation   ™  ,P~^  '■'^"^J"'"  very  high  temperatures,  and  so  do  elBclent. 

coal.  The  fortunate  advent  of  dleeel  engines  were  no  viable  °X^n.«^  in^ST^en-  large  elKtrlc  power  and   Indurtrlal  boUem. 

to  place  of  neam  locomotive,  and  the  to-  .11,  There  •""  "'"•>"'?"«  J?„f''^d  NUrogen   that   Is   ordlnarllT   toert  combln« 

c»^  use  Of  g«i  a.  a  fuel  for  space  heat-  title   community    and   the    P"^"^?'   "°  wlth^iygen  m  high  temperature  B»mes  «id 

tog  al»  helped  cut  back  air  pollution  to  large,  equated  air  P°"""°°  ??,^  "^S  ™°t!  tend,  to  stay  combined  If  the  eihau«  gase. 

ttlt  era.  "■»  coniUdered  smog  a  Pf*''"",'^''"?,, "  »„  cooled  too  quickly.  The  control  of  NO. 

The   Donora  dlMrter  In  Pennsylvania  to  U»  Angel...  It  Is  no  "''"^IJ^^^^  ^'^^  from  stationary  source,  requires  careful  ad- 

1948  pricked  the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  tlon   Is   regarded   as   a   recently    discovered  ^^^^^  „,  ^^  „j  5,^1  g»,  tempera- 

but  the  experience  of  Los  .\ngeles.  begtontog  phenomenon.  ttu-e..  Control  of  nitrogen  oxides  from  auto- 

in  that  same  decade  was  a  more  certato  sign                poixtrrAirrs  sHU  THzm  TOoacis  nwblle.   Is   more  dUBctilt  because  reducing 

of  the  complex  air  poUutlon  problem  which         ^^^  ^^^^^  classes  of  pollutant,  are  pumped  other   pollutant,   can    tocrease    the    output 

now  confronts  cities  throughout  the  world.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  x3aiua  SUtes,  totaltog  of  NO.. 

When  the  citizens  of  loss  Angeles  began  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^j  mmmn  tons  per  year.  These  Under  the  mnuence  of  sunlight,  nitrogen 
complain  of  smog,  few  people  .luspected  that  ^^  jmmnarlied  In  table  1  for  10«8,  the  latest  oxides  combine  with  gaseous  hydrocarboni  to 
air  poUutlon  was  a  great  deal  more  than  Just  ^^  j^  which  data  ate  available  for  making  form  a  complex  variety  of  secondary  pollut- 
.moke.  Um  Angeles  used  vlrtuaUy  none  of  ,rtlmates.  ants  called  pftolochemicol  oxidants.  TheM 
the  fuel,  primarily  responsible  for  the  nnoke  Transport auon— particularly  the  automo-  oxidants,  together  with  solid  and  liquid  par- 
problems  of  clOes  elsewhere:  yet  smog  ap-  j^,,  ^"J^  greatert  source  of  air  poUuOon.  tide.  In  thrfalr,  make  up  what  Is  commonly 
p«red  and  wor^ned^  Dr_«U  J,  HMgen-  ^^  ^^j  ^t  of  aU  pollutwit.  known  as^og.  The  photochemical  oxidant 
Smlt,  of  the  California  Institute  ot  Tech-  "  ■~™T\  .,  __^,™  malor  oortlon.  not  famlly_ot>ollutants  includes,  among  others. 
nology,  anally  pinpointed  the  prtoclpal  ^^.'•'f'^,"  "^"^  "^ut  5^  bvX<i?-  o^/^%istable.  toxic  form  of  oxygen: 
Murce.  of  photochemical  nnog  to  Los  An-  only  of  carbm  monOTlde  but  of  hjdroear  ^^^„  i,oji<,j.  peroxyacyl  nitrates:  alde- 
geles— hydrocarbon,    and    nitrogen    oxides  bona  and  nitrogen  oxides.  hytlS^l-knd  acrolein.  In  air  they  can  cauM 

T«U  ..-.ST,».T.l.  «I,0,W,DC  MISSIONS.  1».  '^'.^^I'^^S^^^'ZcT^.  "  '"^""°" 

pn  lailHoni  ol  bus  Ml  iMi|  ^i,  poliuflon  emissions  in  the  DnKed  Statu, 

-  JSSJ 

Cirixn         Pittic-          S«i(«r         Hitm-       NKiosen  IPercentage  by  weight) 

S-™                                 m«,.ld.            rtstt.           ..»■«         crtKm.           a,i«           T.UI  ^^^^^^^^^ 

"  i  771  Sulfur  oxides '* 

T„™.rt.u<,.....-..^...;_;^. »;  J;|  ^\  ^)  ,«:  S:5  Hytlrocarbon.   |» 

F..lc«ri>i.«t»oi«il.li»isiywBe« LJ  fl  »■«  •'  "'"  S|  Particulates - " 

'-S*i»^S3:- 11  d  1  lit  i  "i  Nitrogen  oxides 10 

i!^to!SSL?.T^.:::":~:::~"::::..:.:      aS        »^«         »        «•'        '■'      "■'     carbon  mononde « 

,^1                                            ..        lOOLl           aj           53.2           3ro           20.8        214.2     wiiere  they  coma  fram : 
_^ _^ Fuel      oombuitlon      to      itatlonary 

1  l>t1in.nlT  !•"•<  •'•t  •(ricoll.rsl  Iwniliit.  M.I  wssls  Bns.  Bolfd'^SSlte' disDOMilZ 1I'"II""III     ^6 

S«ira:N*re*ln««itw>iilAirPolluUBlt»M«iu.  U70.  j^Mt'm^-Tir!!^—— -——--— -       • 

carbon    monoslde    (CO)     la    a    colorlew.  Sulfur  oiUta  (SOX)   are  acrid,  corrosive,         Mlacellaneou. J? 

odoclasa.  polKnoos  gaa.  sUghUy  Ughter  than  poisonous   gases  prodocad  when  fuel  con-         industrial    processes 1* 

air    mat    1.    producsd    by    the   Incomplete  talntog  sulfur  U  burned.  Electrto  utilities         Transportation •» 

buintog   of    the   carbon    to   fueta.    Carbon  and  todusalal  plant,  are  lis  principal  pro-  gouree    NaUonal  Air  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 

mo^Sde    emls-on.    can    be    pr^.nt«I    by  "''«"  '^''^  '^'X'^J^'^^^ ^^  ^  nU^^tJS  5kW. 

.uoolTlng  enough  air  to  Insure  oomplete  com-  coal  and  oU,  which  contato  nilTur  aa  an  Im-      """"                                    

l^ton  Whenthl.  occur.,  carbon  dloHde.  a  purity.  The  burning  of  coal  produces  about  what  u.  pounmon  dob 

natural   conWltuent   of   the   atmosphere.  Is  ao  peroent  of  sll  sulfur  caJdea  em  linn.,  oU  jur   poUutlon  adversely   aUect.   man   and 

nroduced  Instead  of  carbon  monoxide.  shout  14  percent,  and  todustrUl  proossaas  ing  snvlronmsnt  to  many  way..  It  soUa  hJ. 

Almost  twD-thlitls  of  the  carbon  monoUde  that  use  .ulfur  33  percent.  Most  of  tha  coal  bome    and    Interteias    with    the    growth    of 

emitted  oomee  from  totemal  combumloo  en-  and  oU  U  burned  to  electric  power  genwa-  plant,  and  «irub«.  It  dlmlnlishes  the  value 

rtoes    and   the  overwhelming   bulk  of  that  tlon  plants.  About  two-third,  of  the  Nation',  of  hi.  agricultural  product..  It  ob«UT«.  hU 

Lme^  from  g.K>ltoe-poweied  motor  vehicle.,  sulfur  oxides  are   emitted  to   urban  areas.  ^^  and  adds  unplesssnt  smsUs  to  hla  Mi- 

PorJlcnlale    matter    includes    particle,    of  where    todurtry    and    population    are    eon-  vlronment.  Most  Important.  It  endangos  hi. 

»lld  or  uquld  suh.t*nce.   In  a  very  inde  csmtrated.   And   .even   Industrial   States   to  he,ith.                                                 ,    ^     ^, 

ranie  of  dxes    from  those  that  are  vUlble  the   Northeast   account  for   almost   half   of  The  extent  of  air  poUuUon  depends  hssTUy 

u  not  snd  Bnoke  to  particle,  too  Knall  to  the  national  total  of  sulfur  olldM.  In  rural  on  how  weather  dispose,  of  the  poUutanta. 

detect  except  under  an  electron  microscope,  areas,  howevw.  sulfur  oxide.  Murce.  may  be  The  abiuty  of  the  atmoaphere  to  dilute  and 

?IrtSuSS^mav  be  .0  small  that  they  re-  large  Industrial  plants,   nnelteni.  or  power  auperae   them  1.  limited   to  two  factora- 

mito  m  tT.  air  for  long  period,  and  can  be  plants.  Any  one  of  tbeM  may  throw  out  MT-  ^^a  .pe«l  and  the  depth  to  the  •«to«J»«" 

S^D^rted   imt  dUtMoos  by   the  wtod..  eral  hundred  thouMUod  ton.  of  .ulfur  fflUde.  u,  which  air  near  the  .urface  can  be  m^ 

S^'IrTt-S^^iS^Sy  by  rt.Uon«y  to  a  year.  Although  comddenbljvan.t  on  o«e,«  &«n 

fai?c.^bS«on  (31  Wcetrt)  aivd  todu«nal  Oovamment   agencies  and  todurtry  have  day  to  day   to  the   extent  to  which  th.«. 

dJ«:.^7S  P-roentrV^  flt«  and  other  sought  to  reduce  «ilfur  oxide  mnlssion.  to  factor.  dl.p««  air  pollution,  the  nme  pat- 

SSS!^«u.>»^c«>  account  for  34  percent.  thrS.  ways:    swltchtog  to  low  miller  fuel,  u^  tendto  repeat  them«lv«  o^"  mo«?« 

T^erT^  establlah«l  technique,  for  con-  (those  with  le«  than  1  percwit  ralfur) .  re-  or  yeara.  On  soms  few  day.  In  a  year,  strong 

tr^i^  ^^»  S-mTteU^  sttck  or  movtog  .ulfur  from  fuel,  entirely,  end  re-  wtod.    and     highly    unstable    atmospberlc 

SS^w^S^iSJ^^i^oMSsmflltor-  movlni  sulfur  oHdes  from  U»s  oombustlon  conditions  may  disperse  even  the  heavleat 

from  a  wart.  •" J?*'?-^'"^^^^"'!^^  —sea  blanket  ot  poUuUon.  On  many  other  days, 

22;»^^;r^S^t2S  ■STSSi  ^  ^irocorbonXHO.Hk.  carbon  monoxld..  weak  winds  and  highly  rtable  condition,  let 

frT^Trf  ST^SS:  bST.SSto^  repiLent  untairisd  and  w*rted  fuel.  Unlike  anall    quantities  of   pollutanu  accumuJat* 

for  n»«^^«  ^.^i,?^i?w«Sctoi  cSboo   monoxide,  gaseous  hydrocarbon,  at  .nd  build  up  to  serious  proportions.  Between 

S"^;^,3SS^  «JSS.2Sw  S£Sr^  S^t.^^   nirSSS  fouL  to   tl-  at.  these  extremes,  variations  to  weather  condl- 
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tloiu  create  varying  leveU  of  poUutlon  o?er 
ft  given  area. 

Many  cltlw  lie  in  natural  basins  at  the 
confluence  of  rivers,  around  bays,  or  In  flat 
areaa  backed  against  mountaliiB.  Sucb  ba- 
elna  are  natural  gathering  places  for  low- 
lying  maEises  of  warm  air,  wblch  irap  pcd- 
lutanu  in  the  familiar  phenomenon  known 
aa  an  ■•InvenUon."  However,  even  communi- 
ties more  favorably  located  increasingly 
find  that  atmospheric  conditions  limit  the 
■mount  of  air  available  as  a  dumping  place 
lor  pollutants. 

To  human  health 

The  most  Important  effect  of  air  poUutlon 
Is  Its  threat  to  human  health.  Acute  episodes 
of  pollution  In  London.  New  York,  and  other 
cities  have  been  marked  by  dramatic  in- 
creases In  death  and  Ulneas  rates,  especially 
among  the  elderly  and  ihoee  with  preexist- 
ing respiratory  or  cardiac  conditions. 

The  Incident  most  familiar  to  Americans 
occurred  In  1948  In  Donora.  an  Industrial 
town  in  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Almost  half  of  the  town's  14.000  In- 
habltanu  feU  lU;  20  died.  The  worst  air 
poUutlon  disaster  of  modem  times  struck  In 
London  m  1952  when  Its  famous  "klUer 
smog"  Increased  the  number  of  deaths  In 
London  to  1.600  more  than  would  have  nor- 
mally occurred.  Both  of  those  episodes  oo- 
cxirred  when,  under  conditions  lasting  for 
several  days,  unusual  weather  prevented  the 
dl^ersal  of  pollutants. 

Such  major  dtsastera  are  cause  for  con- 
cern. However,  of  much  greater  slgnlflcance 
for  the  American  population  are  the  subtle, 
long-range  effects  on  human  healtb  of  ex- 
posure to  low-level,  long-lasting  poUutlon. 

The  causes  of  chronic  diseases  which  con- 
stitute the  major  pubUc  health  problems 
of  our  time  are  difficult  to  determine.  As- 
sessing the  contrlbuUon  of  particular  pol- 
lutants to  these  conditions  Is  complicated 
by  the  seemingly  infinite  variety  of  pollu- 
tants to  which  persons,  particularly  those 
In  urban  areas,  are  exposed  from  the  day 
of  their  birth.  And  It  is  difficult  to  separate 
pollution  from  the  other  biological  and  phys- 
ical streases  to  wlilch  people  are  subjected. 

Nonetheless.  It  Is  weU  established  that  air 
poUutlon  contributes  to  the  incidence  of 
such  chronic  diseases  as  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, and  other  respiratory  ailments.  Pol- 
luted air  Is  also  linked  to  higher  mortality 
rates  from  other  causes.  Including  cancer  and 
arteriosclerotic  heart  disease.  Smokers  living 
In  poUuted  cities  have  a  much  higher  rate 
of  lung  cancer  than  smokers  in  rural  areas. 

The  incidence  of  chronic  diseases  has 
soared  sharply  during  this  century,  while 
the  Infectious  diseases  which  were  the  pri- 
mary public  health  concern  in  the  past  have 
been  brought  under  control.  Heart  and  blood 
vessel  dlseasee  caused  more  than  half  the 
deaths  in  the  United  States  in  19S3.  Lung 
cancer,  once  a  rarity,  now  kills  more  persons 
than  aU  other  cancer  types  combined. 
Emphysema  has  doubled  every  6  years  since 
World  War  H.  Air  poUutlon  has  been  linked 
to  asthma,  acute  respiratory  Infections, 
allergies,  and  other  ailments  In  children. 
Such  childhood  diseases  may  well  underlie 
chronic  ills  developed  In  later  life. 

Knowledge  of  the  health  effects  of  speci- 
fic contaminants  present  in  the  air  Is  far 
from  complete.  However,  the  more  overt 
health  effects  of  several  major  classes  of 
poUutants  are  beginning  to  be  defined.  Those 
pollutants  are  found  almost  everywhere  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

When  carbon  monoxide  la  Inhaled,  It  dis- 
places the  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  reduces 
tba  amount  carried  to  the  body  tissues.  At 
levels  commonly  found  In  city  air,  It  can  slow 
the  reactions  of  even  the  healthiest  persons, 
making  them  more  prone  to  accidents.  More- 
over, it  Is  believed  to  impose  an  extra  burden 
on  those  already  suffering  from  anemia,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  chronic 


lung  disease,  overactive  thyroid,  or  even  sim- 
ple fever.  Cigarette  smokers,  who  are  alraady 
inhaling  significant  amounts  of  CO  In  to- 
bacco smoke,  take  on  an  additional  CO  bur- 
den from  poUuted  air. 

Studies  abow  that  exposure  to  10  parts  p«r 
mUllon  of  CO  fcH*  approximately  8  hours  may 
duU  mental  performance.  Such  levels  of  car- 
bon monoxide  are  commonly  found  In  cltlee 
throughout  the  world.  In  heavy  traffic  situ- 
ations, levels  of  70.  80.  or  100  parts  per  nUl- 
UoD  are  not  tincommon  for  short  periods. 

Sulfur  OTide3.  produced  mainly  by  burning 
coal  and  oU,  can  cause  temporary  and  perma- 
nent Injury  to  the  respiratory  system.  When 
particulate  matter  is  inhaled  with  the  sulfur 
oxides,  health  damage  increases  slgnlflcantly. 
The  air  pollution  dlBasiers  of  recent  yean 
were  due  primarily  to  sharply  mcreaaed  levtis 
of  sulfur  oxides  and  particulates. 

Sulfur  dioxide  can  Irritate  the  upper  res- 
piratory tract.  Carried  Into  the  lungs  on  par- 
ticles, It  can  injure  delicate  tissue.  Sulfuric 
acid — formed  from  sulfur  trloxlde  when  wa- 
ter Is  present — can  penetrate  deep  Into  the 
lungs  and  damage  tlasue. 

Health  may  be  ImperUed  when  the  annual 
mean  concentration  of  sulfur  dioxide  In  the 
air  rises  above  0.04  parts  per  million.  Deaths 
from  bronchitis  and  from  lung  canoer  may 
increase  when  this  level  of  sulfur  dioxide 
is  accompanied  by  smoke  concentrations  of 
about  0.06  parts  per  mlUion.  American  cities 
often  exceed  this  annual  mean  substantlaUy. 
The  annual  mean  concentration  of  SO,  In  the 
air  was  0.13  parts  per  million  in  Chicago  In 
19«8:  in  Philadelphia  It  was  0  06.  When  SO. 
exceeds  Oil  parts  per  million  for  3  to  4  days, 
adverse  health  effects  have  been  observed,  and 
this  level  is  reached  In  many  large  cities  dur- 
ing Inversions. 

Photochemical  oxidanta  have  emerfed  r^a> 
tlvely  recently  as  a  major  health  problem, 
and  research  relating  to  their  effects  on  liu- 
man  health  Is  stlU  In  Its  Infancy.  However, 
studies  have  shown  that  eye  irritation  begins 
when  peak  oxidant  levels  reach  0.10  parts  p«r 
miUion-  Increased  frequency  of  asthma  at- 
tacks occurs  m  some  patients  on  those  daya 
when  hourly  concentrations  average  O.OS  to 
0.06  parts  per  million-  Even  tne  healthiest 
peraons  may  be  affected;  however,  a  study 
of  cross-country  runners  in  a  Los  Angeles 
high  school  sbcfwed  that  their  performances 
suffered  when  hotjrly  average  oxidant  levels 
ranged  from  0.03  to  0.30  parts  per  mUlion. 

Less  Is  known  about  the  effects  on  health 
of  mtrop^n  orided,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  producing  photochemical 
poUutlon.  They  have  been  little  studied 
until  recently.  However,  evidence  so  far  sug- 
gests that  they  may  be  harmful  to  human 
health.  A  study  In  Chattanooga.  Teim., 
linked  very  low  levels  to  these  oxides  In  the 
air  to  children's  susceptibility  to  Asian  flu. 
The  lowest  particulate  levels  at  which 
health  effects  have  been  noted  in  the  ITnlted 
States  were  reported  at  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo 
study  suggests  that  the  overaU  death  rate 
rises  In  areas  with  an  annual  average  concen- 
trauon  ranging  from  80  to  100  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter.  The  study  also  reveals  a  tie 
between  these  levels  of  particulate  matter 
and  gastric  cancer  In  men  60  to  69  years  old. 
A  similar  association  was  found  in  a  Naah- 
vUle  study.  Particulate  levels  in  thla  range 
are  found  In  most  major  urban  areas  and 
are  common  even  in  smaUer  industrial  cities. 
The  findings  relating  to  particulate  mat- 
ter, as  a  class  of  pollutanu,  amply  Justify 
measures  to  reduce  their  level  In  the  air. 
Included  In  this  class  of  poUutanU  are  a 
number  of  substances  which  are  i>ot«ntlal 
health  hazards  at  much  lower  concentrations 
and  which  vUI  require  even  more  stringent 
controls. 

BeryUlum,  for  example,  which  may  be 
emitted  from  Industrial  sources  and  from 
rocket  fuel,  can  cause  lesions  in  the  lung, 
producing  serious  respiratory  damage  and 
even  death.  Since  the  sources  of  this  pol- 


lutant are  limited,   boir»T«r.   It  may   be  a 
problem  only  in  specific  localltlea. 

Asbestos,  long  recognised  as  an  occupa- 
tional haxard.  is  increasingly  present  in  the 
ambient  air  because  of  its  use  In  construc- 
tion materials.  br»ke  linings,  and  other 
producu.  Long  exposure  in  industry  produces 
the  lung-scarring  disease,  aebestosls.  On  the 
other  hand,  mesothelioma,  a  type  of  lung 
cancer  associated  almost  exclusively  with  as- 
bestos exposure,  does  not  appear  to  be  as- 
sociated only  with  heavy  or  contmued  expo- 
sure. 

Many  other  particulate  poUutanU  are  a 
growing  pubUc  health  worry  even  though 
they  may  not  constitute  such  an  immediate 
and  direct  threat.  Current  studies  suggest 
that  lead  levels  now  found  in  the  blood  and 
urine  of  urban  populatlozis — although  weU 
below  those  associated  with  classic  lead 
poisoning — may  interfere  with  the  abUlty  of 
the  human  body  to  produce  blood.  As  air 
pollution  becomes  more  widespread,  in- 
creased numbers  of  people  are  being  exposed 
to  alrl>ome  lead,  chiefly  from  automotive 
emiasions.  at  levels  formerly  found  only  in 
congested  areas. 

To  vegetation  and  vuiterial$ 

Air  pollution  InfllcU  widespread  and  coatly 
damage  on  plant  life  and  buildings  and 
materials.  Some  expertenoee  of  the  past 
warned  of  the  effecU  of  air  poUtutlon  on 
plant  life.  Sulfur  dioxide  Iimiea  from  a 
large  copper  smelting  plant  set  up  after  the 
CivU  War  In  Copper  Basin.  Term.,  damaged 
30,000  acres  of  timberland.  Much  of  this  orlg* 
inally  forested  mountain  land  Is  itlll  barren. 
Today,  the  damage  to  plant  life  Is  loss  dra- 
matic than  m  the  days  of  unrestricted  smel- 
ter operations.  But  the  slower,  chronic  In- 
Jury  inflicted  on  agricultural,  forest,  and 
omamenui  vegetation  by  Increasing  quan- 
tities and  varieties  of  air  pollutants  has  now 
spread  to  aU  parts  of  the  country-. 

Smog  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  contributes 
to  the  slow  decline  of  citrus  groves  south  of 
the  city  and  damages  trees  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest  50  mUes  away.  Fluo- 
ride and  sulfur  oxides,  released  into  the  air 
by  phosphate  fcrtilleer  processing  in  Florida. 
have  bUghted  large  numbers  of  pines  and 
citrus  orchards.  Uvcstock  grazing  on  fluo- 
ride-tainted vegetation  develop  a  crippling 
condition  known  as  fluorosis.  In  New  Jersey, 
pollution  Injury  to  vegetation  has  been  ob- 
served In  every  county  and  damage  reported 
to  at  least  3S  commercial  crops. 

At  sulfur  oxide  levels  routinely  observed 
m  some  of  our  cities,  many  planu  suffer  a 
chronic  injury  described  as  "early  aging." 
Nitrogen  dioxide  produces  similar  injury 
symptoms  and  seems  to  restrict  the  growth 
of  planu  even  when  symptoms  of  injury  are 
not  visible.  Orone.  a  major  photochemical 
oxidant,  is  a  significant  threat  to  leafy  vege- 
tables, field  and  forage  crops,  shrubs,  and 
fruit  and  forest  trees — particularly  conifers. 
The  damage  from  oitone  in  minute  quantities 
can  be  great  Ext-ended  OBone  exposure  to 
0.05  parU  per  mUUon  c*Ji  reduce  a  radish 
yield  SO  percent.  Tobacco  is  sensitive  to  OBone 
at  a  level  of  0  03  parU  per  mUllon. 

Air  poUutanU  also  damage  a  wide  variety 
of  materials.  Sulfur  oxides  vpIU  destroy  even 
the  most  durable  products.  Steel  corrodes 
two  to  four  times  faster  in  urban  Industrial 
areas  than  It  does  in  rural  areas  where  much 
leGS  sulfur -bearing  coal  and  oU  are  burned. 
When  particulate  matter  is  also  present  in 
the  air.  the  oorroslon  rates  multiply.  Ona- 
third  of  the  replacement  cost  of  steel  rails 
in  England  Is  estimated  to  be  caused  by  sul- 
fur pollution.  The  rise  of  sulfur  osldes  levtfs 
In  the  air  Is  accelerating  the  erosion  of  stat- 
uary and  buUdlngs  throughout  the  world, 
and  In  some  cities,  works  of  art  mad*  of 
stone,  bronae.  and  steel  must  be  moved  In- 
doora'  to  preserve  them  from  deterloraUon. 
ParUculate 'matter  in  the  sOr  not  only  speeds 
the  corrofilve  action  of  other  poUutants  btit 
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by  ItscH  U  responsible  for  costly  d&mage  and 
BoUlng    Clothes  and  cars  must  b«  wa*hed. 
housen  p«!med.  and  buildings  cleaned  more 
alien  because  at  tbe  particulates  in  tbe  air. 
Osone  damage*  textUes,  discolor*  dye*,  and 
gnatly  accelerate*  tbe  cracking  of  rubber. 
To  rlsfbUity 
Air  pollution  dlm»  vlalblUty.  obKurea  city 
*kyUncs  and  *cenlc  beauty,  mterleree  wltb 
the  safe  operaUon  of  aircraft  and  automo- 
bile*, and  dlarupu  traniportatlon  *chedule*. 
In  one  recent  year,  low  vieiblllty  from  amoke. 
ba2e.  and  auat  wa«  the  suspected  cau»  of 
15  to  20  plane  crashee.  In  Lo*  Angeles,  vlal- 
billty  in  the  imog  frequently  lowers  to  leas 
than  3  miles.  During  the  air  poUuOon  alert 
In  the  eagtern  SUtee  during  July  1870.  tUI- 
bUlty  WM  aljnoet  totally  obscured  In  dome 
u«fts.  The  Federal  Aviation  AdmlnlrtraUon'* 
TialblUty  safety  factor  for  airplane  operation 
without    Instrumenu    la    5    mllea.    Nitrogen 
dioxide,   which   reaches    peak   level*  during 
morning  niah-hoxir  traffic.  1*  reaponalble  for 
tbe  whiakey -brown  haze  that  stains  the  «ky 
over  many  dtle*.  Particulate*,  however,  are 
the  major  vUIaln  In  reducing  vUlblUty.  Par- 
Uclea   (ash,  cartwn.  diist,  and  liquid  parti- 
cles)   discharged  directly  to  the  air  scatter 
end  sbeorb  Ught.  reducing  the  contrast  be- 
tween objects  and  their  bsckgrounda.  Par- 
vlcles  are  also  formed  In  the  atmoephere  by 
photochemical  reactions  and  by  the  conver- 
sion of  sulfur  dioxide  to  sulfuric  acid  mtot. 
Wherever   sulfur   pollution    is   significant — 
which  IB  wherever  large  amounts  of  coal  and 
oU  are  burned— vlalbUlty  dlmUUsbee  as  rel- 
ative humidity  rlaea. 

To  climate 


Air  pollution  alters  climate  and  may  pro- 
duce global  changes  in  temperature.  Chap- 
ter V  of  this  report  deals  with  that  subject. 

WHAT  *Dt  POU-tmON  COSTS 

In  damages 
Tbe  total  costs  of  air  pollution  In  tbe 
United  States  cannot  be  precisely  calculated, 
but  tbey  amount  to  many  billions  of  dollar* 
a  year.  Bconomlc  studies  arc  beginning  to 
Identify  some  of  the  more  obvious  costs.  To 
point  steel  Btructiires  damaged  by  air  pol- 
lution run*  an  eetimated  IIOO  million  a 
year.  Commercial  Uimderlng,  cleaning,  and 
dyeing  of  fabrics  soiled  by  air  poUuUon  coats 
about  MOO  million.  Washing  cars  dirtied  by 
air  poUutlon  cost*  about  M40  million.  Dam- 
ace  to  agricultural  crops  and  livestock  Is 
put  at  »500  million  a  year  or  more.  Adverse 
effects  of  air  pollution  on  air  ttavel  coat 
from  MO  to  MO  million  a  year.  Even  more 
difficult  to  tie  down  are  the  costs  of  replac- 
ing and  protecting  precision  instnimenu  or 
mainUinlng  cleanliness  In  the  production 
of  foods,  beverages,  and  other  consumables. 
It  la  equally  difficult  to  usess  damage,  soil- 
ing, and  added  maintenance  to  homes  and 
furnlabluga  or  bow  air  pollution  acu  on 
property  values.  The  coat  of  fuels  wasted  in 
Uuxunplete  oombustlon  and  of  valuable  and 
potenually  recoverable  reaourcee  such  as 
sulfur  wasted  into  the  air  Is  also  hard  to 
count.  It  Is  still  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  dollar  value  of  medical  cost*  and  time 
lost  from  work  because  of  alj  pollution — or 
to  calculate  tbe  resulting  fall  in  productivity 
of  buslnees  and  mdustry. 

In  control 
The  total  Investment  necessary  through 
1975  to  control  the  major  industrial  and 
municipal  sources  of  particulate  matter,  sul- 
fur oxides.  hydrocartionH.  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  lOO  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated  at  •3.(1  bil- 
lion. This  includes  costs  for  controlling  botb 
existing  and  new  §ources.  By  1976,  It  will  cost 
another  •!  9  billion  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, depreciation,  and  interest. 

These  estimated  costs  are  based  on  asstmned 
future  control  requirements.  StlU.  the  yearly 
coat  to  control  the  industrial  eources  of  theae 
fotir  major  pollutants  Is  relatively  low,  1«« 


than  I  percent  of  the  value  of  tbe  annual 
output  of  the  iDdustrlea  Involved,  although 
the  costs  to  some  industries  Is  much  greater. 
According  to  Industry  estimates,  the  costs 
of  contrt)!  devices  to  meet  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle emission  standards  are  rising  rapidly, 
both  because  of  general  incrcasea  In  prices 
and  because  of  the  increasing  strlnganoy  of 
the  standards.  Tbe  cost  for  1968  and  IW9 
models  vras  »18-10  per  car;  for  1970.  W8  per 
car;  and  for  1971  models  It  Is  estimated  at 
•49  per  car.  The  application  of  more  strin- 
gent standards  wUI  increase  these  costs  still 
further.  Thus  in  1971  the  cost  for  insUUlng 
control  devices  on  the  10  million  new  cars 
produced  wUl  be  aJmoat  »600  million.  How- 
ever, aseumlng  that  the  average  vehicle  life 
la  10  yean,  the  coat  la  only  »5  per  car  per 
year. 

pxocxAKs  IN  AH  potxtrnow  coinmoL 
Legislative  history 
The  first  Federal  legislation  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  air  poUutlon  waa  enacted  in 
July  1986.  It  autborlaed  (5  million  annually 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Tot 
research,  data  collection,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  SUte  and  local  govemmenu. 

Pressures  for  action  led  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1963.  It  provided  granU  lo  alx  jwUu- 
tion  agencies  for  control  programs  (with  spe- 
cial bonuses  for  iniermunictpal  or  lni«r- 
Btate  areas).  And  It  provided  Federal  en- 
forcement authority  to  attack  IntersUte  air 
poUutlon  problems. 

In  October  1966.  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
amended  to  permit  national  regulation  of  air 
pollution  from  new  motor  vablclee.  The  first 
standards  were  applied  to  1968  models.  These 
standards  were  tightened  for  1970  and  1971 
model  cars.  And  even  more  stringent  stand- 
ards have  been  announced  for  1973  and 
1976. 

In  November  1967.  tbe  Congrese  passed  the 
comprehensive  Air  Quality  Act.  which  un- 
dergirds  much  of  the  current  Federal  air 
pollution  control  effort.  That  act  set  in  mo- 
tion a  new  regional  approach  to  establishing 


and 

standards  

The  Secretary  of  HEW  first  must  designate 
air  quality  control  regions  within  a  State  or 
within  an  interstate  region. 

The  Secretary  must  promulgate  air  quality 
criteria  which,  based  on  scientific  rtudles. 
describe  the  harmful  effects  of  an  air  pol- 
lutant on  health,  vegetation,  and  materials. 
He  must  issue  control  technology  documents 
showing  avallabUlty.  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  prevention  aad  control  techniques. 

In  the  designated  regions,  the  Sutee  must 
show  wllUngneas  to  estabUab  air  quality 
standards. 

The  States  then  set  standards  limiting  the 
levels  of  the  pollutant  described  in  the 
criteria  and  control  technology  documents. 
If  tbe  States  fall  to  do  this,  the  Secretary 
U  empowered  to  set  the  standards. 

After  the  States  have  developed  air  quality 
standards,  they  must  establish  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  implementing  them-  <  These 
plans  should  set  specific  emission  levels  by 
source  and  a  timetable  for  achieving  com- 
pliance. ) 

The  process  of  adopting  standards  and  Im- 
plementation plans  can  take  up  to  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  the  approval  proeees  requires  still 
more  time.  The  process  must  be  renewed  and 
repeated  each  time  criteria  and  control  tech- 
niques are  Issued  for  a  new  pollutant. 

On  February  10.  1970.  the  President  made 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals  to  Improve 
the  air  quality  program.  Among  them  were 
proposals  to  apply  air  quality  standards 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  not  Just  with- 
in the  air  quality  control  regions.  Hearings 
are  provided  for.  and  tbe  States  have  the 
option  of  adopting  more  stringent  standards 
If  they  chooae.  The  State*  would  have  9 
moDtha  from  tbe  time  tbe  national  standards 


are  esUbllsbed  to  submit  a  plan  detaUlng 
how  they  would  enforce  the  national  stand- 
ards. Including  the  associated  emission 
standards.  The  Federal  Government  would 
enforce  the  standards  If  the  air  quaUty  in  a 
State  or  region  fell  below  the  standards  and 
the  State  plan  waa  not  being  carried  out. 
The  provisions  for  national  standards  should 
markedly  quicken  tbe  process  of  establLsbing 
enforceable  standards  and  a  workable  plan 
for  sbatement. 

The  President's  proposals  also  call  for  na- 
tional emission  standards  for  new  pollutant 
sources  considered  harmful  to  health  and 
welfare  and  which  can  be  controlled.  This 
authority  Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  new 
stationary  sources  are  designed  to  reduce 
emissions  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  wltb 
avaUabla  technology.  National  emission 
standards  would  apply  to  existing  as  well  aa 
to  new  stationary  sources  for  pollutant*  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  health,  such  as  asbes- 
toe,  cadmium,  or  beryllium.  Tbe  legltdatlon 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
move  directly  against  sources  of  these  pol- 
lutants when  States  do  not  act. 

The  President's  program  would  also  ex- 
tend Federal  enforcement  authority  to  pollu- 
tion within  one  State.  And  It  would  levy  fines 
of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for  noncompliance. 

The  Department  of  HEW  first  issued  docu- 
menu  on  air  quality  criteria  and  control 
methods  for  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate 
matter  In  February  1969.  This  triggered  the 
standards -setting  process  for  these  two  key 
pollutants.  In  March  1970.  criteria  and  con- 
trol documents  were  issued  for  carbon  mon* 
oxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  photochemical  oil- 
danu.  HEW  expects  to  issue  documents  on 
lead,  nitrogen  oxides,  ftourldes.  and  polynu- 
clear  organic  compounds  early  in  1971. 

By  July  1. 1970,  air  quaUty  regions  had  been 
designated  in  40  major  metropolitan  areas. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  1970.  HEW  expecU 
to  designate  90  regions,  providing  at  least  ona 
region  in  each  State.  Theee  regions  wlU  em- 
brace 123  mlUlon  people,  almost  60  percent 
of  the  US  population.  As  of  July  1.  1970.  17 
States  had  submitted  standards  to^«  ^^" 


enforcing    Federal-State     air    quality     -^rtjuant.   and    10  had   been  approved 


implemenution   plans    have    yet   been   ap- 
proved. 

Action  on  each  new  pollutant  require* 
publication  of  air  quality  criteria  and  con- 
trol technology,  the  development  and  ap- 
proval of  State  standards  for  each  region,  and 
the  development  and  approval  of  SUte  Im- 
plementation plana  for  each  region.  The  Na- 
tional Air  PoUutlon  Control  Administration 
(NAPCAl  is  currenUy  studying  30  different 
pollutants  to  determine  their  potential  effects 
on  health.  When  the  evaluations  are  com- 
pleted, criteria  documents  wUl  be  lasued,  as 
necessary. 

rederal  abaremcnt  actlont 
Although  the  major  current  emphasis  la  on 
developing  standards,  some  action  continues 
under  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  1963 
Clean  Air  Act.  Since  pai-iage  of  the  act.  10 
enforcement  conferences  have  been  held. 
Four  have  dealt  with  single  sources  of  pollu- 
tion; six  have  considered  all  sources  of  pol- 
lution within  major  metropolitan  areaa,  In- 
cluding the  meuopoUtan  areaa  of  New 
Tork-New  Jersey.  Kansas  City,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Thoie  conferences  covering  whole  meirn- 
polttan  areaa  have  concentrated  more  on 
strengthening  State  and  local  efforts  than  on 
directly  cttrblng  polluXera.  The  conference- 
public  hearing  procedure  has  been  a  cumber- 
some and  t!me-w>naumtng  method  of  taking 
action  against  individual  pcrtlutere. 

The  first  air  pollution  enforcement  action 
wfcs  Instituted  in  1966  against  a  chicken  ren- 
dering plant  in  Bishop.  Md,  A  conference  was 
held  in  1965  and  a  public  hearing  In  1967:  • 
suit  vras  begun  m  the  Federal  district  court 
m  1969,  and  an  appeal  finally  m^de  to  the 
US.  Supreme  Court.  The  plant  was  not  ibut 
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down  until  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  the  appeal  in  May  1070 — 5  years  after 
tbe  action  started.  No  other  enforcement  ac- 
tion has  proceeded  beyond  the  conference 
stage. 

No  enforcement  has  yet  taken  place  under 
the  1967  act.  since  the  standards,  for  the 
most  part,  have  not  yet  been  adopted  nor 
Implementation  plans  approved.  The  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  comprehensive  proposals 
to  the  Congress  to  strengthen  enforcement 
powers.  These  are  discussed  later  in  tbe 
chapter. 

Curbing  auto  pollution 

The  first  standards  set  under  the  1965 
Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  applied  to 
1968  model  vehicles.  These  standards  required 
complete  control  of  crankcase  hydrocarbons 
and  partial  control  of  exhaust  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide. 

In  June  1068,  HEW  tightened  exhaust 
standards  for  1970  and  later  model  vehicles 
and  for  tbe  first  time  set  evaporative  loss 
standards — to  be  applied  starting  with  the 
1971  model  year. 

In  July  1970.  the  Secretary  proposed  sweep- 
ing changes  in  procedures  for  testing  wheth- 
er new  aiitomohUea  meet  the  Federal  emis- 
sion standards — when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  existing  procedures  underestimated  the 
actual  amount  of  pollution  being  emitted. 


The  new  test  procedures  would  take  effect 
when  pro:otypes  of  1972  model  cars  begin 
their  tests  at  tbe  end  of  this  year.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Secretary  confirmed  the  same 
1975  standards  for  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  and  said  that  the  nitrogen  oxide 
and  particulate  standards  proposed  In  Feb- 
ruary 1970  would  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  test 
procedtires  for  these  standards  had  been  de- 
veloped. Table  2  summarizes  the  effects  of  all 
theae  standards  on  automobile  emlsalons 
through  1976. 

Under  the  1986  Amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  NAPCA  tests  only  vehicles  submitted 
by  a  naanufaciurer.  If  tbe  test  vehicle  meets 
the  Federal  standards,  all  other  tike  model 
vehicles  sold  by  a  manufacturer  are  deemed 
In  conformity  with  the  standards. 

Tbe  first  surveillance  data  on  production 
line  cars  subject  to  tlie  Federal  standards 
were  reported  In  the  siunmer  of  1968.  The 
data  showed  that,  on  the  average,  the  cars 
complied  with  the  Federal  standards.  How- 
ever, by  the  wlo;er  of  1969.  the  surveillance 
data  showed  that,  on  the  average,  bydro- 
carbOD  emUslons  of  1968  cars  ran  about  20 
percent  above  the  standard  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  about  8  percent  above.  Re- 
ports in  1970  show  hydrocarbon  emiiislons 
higher  than  tbe  standard  by  25  percent  and 
carbon  monoxide  by  about  10  percent. 


TABLE  r-aHAUST  EMISSION  STANDARDS  AND  UNCOttTROUEO  VEHICLE  EMISSION  LEVELS  BASED  ON  CUMtNT  AND 
PROPOSED  1972  TEST  PROCEDURES 
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Bttnedles  for  tbe  falliuv  of  production  line 
cara  to  perform  as  well  aa  their  prototypes 
are  both  administrative  and  legislative.  New 
tests  to  be  applied  for  the  first  time  to  1972 
models  Include  a  revised  dxirablllty  test.  It 
will  more  accurmtely  reflect  acttml  operating 
conditions.  And  tbe  manufacturer  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  available  to  NAPCA  test  cars 
to  be  under  tbe  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  accumulating  durability  mileage. 

Proposed  Prealdentlal  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  authorise  HEW  to  with- 
draw approval  of  a  particular  model  of  car  If 
vehicles  coming  off  T.be  production  llnee  do 
not  meet  the  Federal  standards.  Moreover. 
tbe  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  explicitly  au- 
thorteed  to  test,  or  require  manufacturers  to 
test,  Tchidee  at  tbe  end  of  production  lines. 
Even  with  theee  safeguards,  many  automo- 
biles will  not  meet  the  standards.  In  addi- 
tion to  systems  that  break  dovm  or  are  not 
sufficiently  durable,  the  car  owner  may  not 
provide  proper  maintenance. 

The  data  on  present  levels  of  poUutlon  in 
our  urban  environment,  tbe  projected  in- 
crease in  urban  traffic  in  the  years  ahead, 
and  tbe  performance  of  pollution  control 
■yatwni  under  actual  driving  conditions 
make  It  clear  that  even  applying  stricter 
nandartU  in  I975  wlU  fmly  prolong  the 
downward  enrre  in  vahlole  emtartonji  tinttl 


the  middle  1980'b.  After  that,  carbon  monox- 
ide levels  will  again  rise  because  of  the  stieer 
number  of  automohllas  on  the  roads  and 
highways. 

Motor  vehicle  poUutlon  is  the  product  of 
a  complex  comhtistlon  system  of  engines, 
fuels,  and  fuel  additives.  Effective  control, 
then,  means  dealing  not  only  with  englneB 
and  control  devices  but  with  the  fuel  Itself 
and  with  fuel  additives.  Tbe  President's  pro- 
posed legislation  includes  authority  to  eatftb- 
llAh  standards  and  regxilatlona  for  botb  fuel 
and  fuel  additives. 

The  key  additive  from  an  air  poUutlon  ooa- 
trol  viewpoint  is  tetraetbyl  lead  In  gaaoUse. 
It  accounts  for  a  significant  portion  of  the 
particulate  poUution  from  automobUea. 
Most  experts  believe  that  control  syxtems  In- 
corporating chemical  catalysts  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  meet  1976  standards.  Kxperlenoe  to 
date  indicates  that  lead  In  gasoline  poees 
WKTioua  problems  to  the  uee  of  catalytic  con- 
trol devlcee.  Although  other  oontzol  methods 
are  likely  to  be  available,  the  catalyst  ap- 
peare  to  be  moet  eoanonalcal  and  duimble.  A 
panel  of  the  Oommeroe  Technical  Atfvtaarr 
Board  ooncIude>d  that  laad*fm  gi^nltne 
should  be  ready  within  the  next  fnr  ymn  lo 
tHat  indtistry  wlU  have  the  ohanee  to  TOttd- 
teat  theee  eatalytlo  devloea.  AtitemOW 
maaufutvowe  aay  that  tbey  tntasMl  to  mmr- 


ket  veHlclea  vrtth  low-octane  requlrementt 
in  their  1971  models,  thus  reducing  or  even 
eliminating  the  need  for  lead  in  gasoline. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  has  a«ked  tbe  chief 
executives  of  tbe  Nation's  petroleum  com- 
panies to  work  towanl  production  of  a  lead- 
free  gaeoline.  The  Secretary  suggested  a  plan 
to  reduce  lead  levels  in  regular  grades  to  0£ 
gram  per  gaUon  by  July  1.  1971,  and  to  aeco 
lead  content  by  July  1,  1974.  However,  since 
premium  gasoline  containing  lead  will  stlU 
be  needed  for  a  number  of  years  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  high  compression  engines  in 
older  cars,  the  Secretary's  plan  provides  for 
leaded  premium  gaeoUne  as  long  aa  It  is 
needed.  To  make  the  new  gafioUnee  competi- 
tive, the  administration  has  requested  a  (4.36 
per  pound  tax  on  lead  used  in  gaaoUne. 

An  alternative  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine  may  be  necessary  If  It  cannot  meet 
the  increaaingly  stiff  standards.  Tbe  Pres- 
ident announced  in  his  Fetiruary  10. 1970,  en- 
vironmental message  a  prognum  to  develop 
one  or  more  alternatives  within  6  years.  Be 
called  for; 

An  extensive  research  and  development 
program  to  be  conducted  under  tbe  gen«al 
direction  of  the  CouncU  on  EnvlronmantaJ 
Quality: 

An  incentive  program  to  private  develop- 
ers, tbrotigb  oovtfnment  purdiaee  of  pri- 
vately produced  unconventional  vebiclea  for 
testing  and  evaluation. 

ControUinff  tutfuT  oxides 

Sulfur  oxides  are  one  of  tbe  most  difficult 
daesee  of  air  poilutanu  to  control.  Because 
of  tiielr  toxicity  and  pervaalvenees.  they  are 
among  the  most  dangerous  air  poUutanU  to 
human  health  and  are  clearly  the  most  harm- 
ful to  vegeUtion,  buUdlnga,  and  materlate. 
Because  their  source  is  chlefiy  the  electric 
power  Industry,  their  potential  increase  i» 
tied  to  the  burgeoning  industry,  which  al- 
niost  doublee  its  output  every  10  year*. 

At  present  about  65  percent  of  tbe  energy 
for  generating  electricity  stems  from  coal; 
gas.  oil,  and  hydroelectric  sources  account  for 
about  34  percent;  and  nuclear  energy  tbe  re- 
maining 1  percent.  By  1980,  23  percent  of  tbe 
total  InetaUed  ^ectrlc  power  capacity  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  nuclear.  By  1990.  it  wUl  be  40 
percent.  However,  by  lar  the  greatest  source 
of  energy  is  now.  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
tbe  test  of  this  century,  the  burning  otf  ooal 
and  oU.  The  amount  of  ooal  used  for  power 
by  the  year  2000  will  be  four  tlmee  greater 
than  It  Is  today. 

A  number  of  altemaUvae  are  available  to 
control  sulfur  oxide  pollution  over  tbe  next 
decade.  Switching  fuels  Is  possible,  but  only 
when  an  altemattve.  low-sulfur  fuel  Is  avaU- 
ahle.  Most  coal  near  the  Nation's  ccnten  of 
population  and  puwer  demand  is  high  In  sul- 
fur. Low-sulfur  coal  not  only  is  far  away  but 
also  commands  a  higher  price  for  use  as  coke 
by  domestic  and  foreign  steelmakers.  North 
Africa  and  other  areas  are  rich  In  low  sulfur 
oU  but  are  limited  by  low  production  and 
refinery  capabUitiee  OU  import  quotas  bar  It 
from  certain  areas  of  the  ICdwect  and  the 
Weat  Coast,  although  the  oU  may  be  im- 
ported to  other  areas  of  tlie  United  Statea. 
The  United  States  wUl  probably  continue  to 
rely  primarily  on  reeldual  oil  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  And  that  oil  will  have  to  be 
deeulfurlsed  before  It  is  used.  Natural  gaa 
carrlee  an  insignificant  sulftir  content,  but  It 
Is  the  Bcaroeet  of  fossU  fuels,  and  moat  of  it 
Is  being  conserved  for  nonpower  purpoeee. 

Sulfur  can  be  separated  from  ooal  and  oU, 
but  the  proceaeee  are  ooetly.  and  some  are  not 
fuUy  developed  technically.  Methods  to  re- 
move sulfur  from  the  stack  gases  after  ttie 
fuel  Is  burned  are  under  development.  Bow- 
ever,  none  of  these  prooesua  is  yet  In  large- 
•oele  use  and  tbe  ooeti  are  not  yet  known. 
Scene  of  the  stack  control  proceeaes  recover 
sulfur  or  a  sulfur  byproduct,  which  can  be 
sold  to  help  offset  costs.  Some  are  also  being 
evaluated  for  their  potential  In  reducing  pol- 
lution tram  nitrogen  ozldee. 
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Beseareit  and  development 
A  number  ot  locHnologlcal  and  research 
gftpo  tD  controlling  Mr  pollution  still  exist. 
NAPCA  carrlee  on  »n  extensive  research,  de- 
Telopment,  and  demonstration  program  In  tta 
o>irn  facilities  sod  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts. The  aacal  year  1970  budget  contains 
•69^  mlillon  in  budgeted  funds  for  research 
and  demo o&trat  Ion.  The  fl*cal  year  1B71 
budget  requests  call  for  $63.3  mlUlozL 

Two   principal    ar««s   hold    high    priority. 
One  is   the   devtJopment  of  technc^offy  ft>r 
the  control  of  stationary  sources.  Currently. 
a   oomprehenilve    program    is    underway    In 
KAPCA.  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and   TVA.   aimed   at   perfecting   techniques 
for  controlling  suUur  ondes.  A  similar  iwo- 
gram     Is     getting    underway     for     nitrogen 
oxides.  The  second  prime  priority  la  the  de- 
velopment of  new  low  emission  power  Bys- 
tema  for  motor  vehicles.  This  program  alma 
to  develop  at  least  two  unconventional  vehi- 
cle prototvpes  and  to  demonstrate  coromer- 
clai  feaalbllity  by  1975.  Initial  research  will 
center   on   gas   turbine,   siejun,    and   hybrid 
systems,  with   continued  work  on  electrical 
systems.  The  1971  Federal  Budget  sets  aside 
19  minion  for  this  program.  The  Council  on 
Environmental   Quality   has   worked   closely 
with  the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  which  Is  the  lead  agency  for 
this  program,  and  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  assure  that  the  widest  range  of  Fed- 
eral talents  is  enlisted  in  th«  low-emission 
power   program.   The   Council   has  also   ap- 
poinUKl  B  oonunlttee  to  advise  It  on  this  pro- 
gram. beadeU   by  Dr.  Emeat  Starkman.  of 
the  University  of  Calllomla  at  Berkeley. 
Air  quality  monitoring 
collecting  and  evaluating  data  on  air  pol- 
lutant emissions  and  air  quality  reqiOre  a 
Joint    Federal -State- local    effort.    NAPCA    to 
now  engaged  not  only  In  operating  Its  own 
air  monitoring  network  hut  also  In  support- 
ing  State    and    local    monitoring    acUvltles. 
NAPCA'5  own   air   monitoring   program   In- 
TOlvee  operation  of  more  than   a  thousand 
air  sampling  devices  at  stations  across  the 
country,  including  six  continuous  motutor- 
tng  sutlons  in  major  cities.  Over  the  past 
y«ar.     mechanized     devices     for     measuring 
vanotis  gaseous  poUutanu  were  put  in  op- 
eratlon    at     1 45    sites .    This    expansion    of 
KAPCA's     network     reflect*    the     Increased 
sticM  on  gathering  daU  for  atr  pollutants 
which  have  been  or  will  be  the  subject  of 
air  quality  criteria  documenta. 

State  and  local  governments,  which  have 
the  primary  reeponslblUty  for  monitoring 
air  quality,  operate  over  2.000  stations.  Moet 
of  them,  however,  monitor  air  quaUty  only 
Intermittently. 

State  and  local  programs 
With  one  major  exception — new  motor 
vehicles,  whose  control  the  Clean  Air  Act 
pc««npta  to  the  Federal  Oovemment— pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  control  of  the 
eources  of  air  poUuUon  Is  saalgned  to  State 
and  local  governments-  An  sasesBment.  then, 
of  State  and  local  air  pollution  oontrol  pro- 
grams Is  a  o&eful  measure  ot  tha  current 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

A  March  1970  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare  report  to  the  Congrsaa. 
"Progress  in  the  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Air  PoUutloo,"  traces  the  considerable 
increaaa  in  Btat*  and  local  budgets  for  air 
poUutloD  ooutxol.  stlmulat«d  In  large  part  of 
the  Federal  matching  grants  program  inl- 
tlatad  in  1963.  However,  of  the  66  Btata 
and  territorial  programs  being  financed  by 
the  granu  program  in  1970.  only  six  have 
reached  an  annual  par  capita  expcndltun 
oi  36  cents,  whlcta  la  generally  considered 
the  minimum  expenditure  needed  for  Stata 
programs.  Only  33,  including  the  six,  are 
spending  as  much  as  10  cents  per  person  per 
y«ar.  At  tha  loc«l  level,  the  tltuatlon  Is  bet- 
tar:  M  of  144  grantee  agencies  are  spending 
at  least  40  oenu  par  c^ua  p«z  jaar,  wtxlch 


is  generally  considered  tha  minlmnm  needed 
for  local  programs.  

Table  3.  also  from  the  March  1970  HEW 
progress  report,  shows  the  accelerated  pace 
at  which  States  have  been  adopting  air  pol- 
lution control  regulations  during  the  last 
several  years.  Prior  to  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  1963,  only  nine  States  had  adopted 
air  polluUon  control  regulations.  By  1967- 
68,  30  bad.  By  the  end  of  1970  it  La  expected 
that  all  States  will  have  established  the 
legal  basis  for  controlltng  the  Bourcea  of  air 
pollution. 

No  detailed  survey  has  been  made  of  the 
adoption  of  air  pollution  regulattona  at  the 
local  level  of  government.  However.  local 
agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problem 
have  proliferated — from  86  agencies  In  1963 
to  more  than  300  today. 


TABLt  3. -STATE  LAWS  AND  REGOUTIONS 
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Perhaps  the  most  stgnlAcant  Indicator  ot 
the  adequacy  of  SUte  and  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  Is  manpower.  The  1970 
HEW  report  to  the  Congress.  "Manpower  and 
Training  Needs  for  Air  Pollution  Control." 
Indicates  that  In  general  control  agencies  are 
Inadequately  stalled.  Fifty  percent  of  State 
agencies  have  fewer  than  10  poaltlons  budg- 
eted, and  60  percent  of  local  agencies  have 
fewer  than  seven  posltlotu  budgeted.  Fur- 
ther, during  1909  the  vacancy  rate  for  all 
agencies  was  30  percent.  Recruitment  of 
competent  personnel  Is  difficult.  The  report 
estimates  that  by  1974  State  and  local  agen- 
dea  wUl  need  8,000  personnel  if  they  are  to 
implement  the  Clean  Air  Act  properly — a 
Jump  of  300  percent  over  the  number  of  per- 
sons currently  employed  in  these  programs. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  low  salary  rates 
paid  by  State  and  local  agencies.  The  HEW 
report  cites  a  study  which  indicates  that 
8tat«  and  local  median  salaries  fall  30  to 
60  percent  below  the  median  paid  by  In- 
dustry for  comparable  positions. 

XVAI.UATION 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  air  qual- 
ity efforts,  it  la  useful  to  separate  stationary 
from  mobile  sources,  since  the  methods  of 
control  and  the  implementing  Institutions 
are  ao  different.  It  is  also  useful,  for  pur. 
poaea  of  perspective,  to  compare  air  quality 
and  water  quality  efforts  on  stationary 
sources,  since  many  aapeots  of  the  Federal 
leglalation  are  similar. 

Stationary  tottreea 
Cot^gresalonal  and  public  ooncem  focuaed 
on  water  poUuUon  many  years  before  air 
pollution.  The  first  permanent  water  pollu- 
tion legislation  was  enacted  in  19S6,  the  first 
permanent  air  pollution  legislation  not  untU 
1963.  Thare  are  currently  standards  and  Im- 
plementation plans  for  almoet  all  the  Inter- 
state and  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States, 
covering  most  forms  of  water  pollution. 
Water  quality  criteria  have  been  devaloped. 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  govenunanta 
and  industry  are  bagUinlng  to  ofgrunlt  thaoa- 
aslvM  to  abattment  programs. 

In  cozktiut,  only  flva  air  poUutUm  orltarla 


have  been  issued;  only  10  Stote  standard* 
have  been  approved;  and  no  State  implemen- 
tation plans  have  yet  been  approved.  There 
Is  currently  no  basis  for  enforcing  standards, 
because  enforcement  mtist  await  approval  of 
implementation  plana. 

The  air  pollution  effort  is  not  as  advanced 
as  water  pollution  in  terms  of  stationary 
sources  for  three  major  reasons.  First,  there 
Is  no  available  technology  for  a  number  of 
air  poLluiants.  although  most  forms  of  In- 
dustrial water  pollution  are  amenable  to 
control.  Second.  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  have  existed  for  many  years 
In  the  United  States  and  have  developed 
capabilities,  although  ofun  limited.  Until 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  air 
pollution  control  was  largely  conducted  by 
local  agencies.  Few  States  had  adequate  man- 
power and  resources.  Finally,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  ol  1967  Is  no  longer  an  adequate  tool 
to  cope  with  current  pollution  problems. 
Procedures  for  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  air  quality  standards  are  too  slow 
and  place  an  Inordinate  burden  on  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Ooveroment. 

The  current  enforcement  authority  Is  also 
inadequate.  As  with  water  pollution,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  Jurisdiction  If  the 
pollution  from  one  State  Is  not  endangering 
health  and  welfare  In  another  State,  unless 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  pollu- 
tion occurs  requests  help.  The  current  con- 
ference-hearing procedure  Is  unduly  cumber- 
some and  time  consuming.  The  only  court 
action  that  can  be  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment against  a  polluter  Is  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  s^nd  the  only  available  remedy  In  the 
case  of  noncompliance  la  to  hold  the  pollu- 
ter in  contempt  of  court.  The  current  act 
does  not  provide  for  fines  to  compel  com- 
pliance. 

Mobile  sources 
The  attack  on  pollution  from  automotive 
emisaloni  has  begun  to  make  progress.  Cur- 
rent standards  have  already  reduced  emis- 
sions, and  the  1973  and  1975  standards  are 
expected  to  bring  a  further  marked  decrease. 
As  discussed  earlier,  however,  control  sys- 
tems on  vehicles  sold  to  the  public  lose  their 
effectiveness  more  rapidly  than  on  test  vehi- 
cles, and.  accordingly,  the  goals  may  not  be 
met.  Also,  the  current  program  does  not  deal 
with  the  millions  of  cars  on  the  road  with  no 
oontrol  systems  at  all  or  with  systems  that 
do  not  or  will  not  meet  the  required  stand- 
ards. 

Monitoring 
Although  air  pollution  monitoring  has 
been  underway  for  years,  the  current  sys- 
tems—Federal,  SUte.  and  local— are  so  spotty 
In  coverage  that  It  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine trends  in  the  quaUty  of  air.  For  exam- 
ple, sampling  stations  are  generally  in  down- 
town areas.  The  deterioration  of  air  quality 
away  from  these  regions,  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  industrtallaatlon  and  urbanisa- 
tion has  been  taking  place,  la  often  not  even 
monitored.  Often  trend  data  indicate  im- 
provement m  one  pollutant,  while  other  pol- 
lutants not  measured  In  the  same  city  are 
increasing.  Clearly,  the  total  level  of  poUnt- 
ants  in  our  major  tirban  areas  continues  to 
be  above  levels  at  which  adverse  effect*  on 
human  health  end  destrucUon  of  vegetation. 
buildings,  and  materials  occur.  But  Unproved 
monitoring  systems  are  nec««8ary  to  under- 
stand the  sUtua  and  trends  of  air  quaUty 
and  to  develop  better  oonuol  programs. 
State  and  local  prograina 
As  discussed  earlier,  until  enactment  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  air  poUution  was 
carried  on  largely  by  local  agencies.  The  ex- 
penditure* by  State  government  were  only 
il.l  mlUlon  in  1S61.  Even  under  the  stimula- 
tlon  of  FMeral  grants.  State  air  pollution 
control  agencies  spent  only  89.0  million  In 
1970.  ooo^arsd  to  817.2  mlUion  for  local  air 
pollution  control  ageodes  and  about  836  mll- 
lloa  for  Stau  water  poUutlon  agencle*. 
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NAPCA  considers  Inadequate  some  38  to 
3i  State  program*  lor  areas  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  local  agency.  Some  1*  to  20 
are  considered  adequate  or  progreaslng  rap- 
idly, and  only  two  to  four  are  considered 
good.  Local  and  regional  programs  are  doing 
better,  with  44  percent  of  the  agencies  spend- 
ing what  NAPCA  considers  adequate  for  a 
minimal  program. 

WHAT    NEZnS    TO    SE    DONI 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
recommends  the  following: 

1.  The  President's  legislative  program 
should  be  enacted  to  deal  more  effectively 
tpith  stationary  sources  by  setting  national 
air  quality  standards  and  nafional  emission 
standards  on  substances  harmful  to  health, 
by  atreamUning  enforcement  procedures, 
and  by  providing  fines  of  up  to  SIO.OOQ  a  day. 

2.  If  the  President's  legislative  program  is 
enacted,  the  mafor  Federal  efforts  on  sta- 
tionary sources  should  be  directed  toteard 
the  prompt  cstabltfhment  of  notion*]  air 
quaUty  standards  covering  a  wide  range  of 
pollutants,  and  totrard  development  of  emis- 
sion control  limits  for  harmful  pollutanta 
such  as  asbestos,  beryllium,  cadmium,  and 
other  tojic  materials. 

3.  Programs  must  be  developed  to  hnprore 
Stare  and  local  control  agencies.  Highest 
priority  should  be  given  to  increasing  per- 
sonnel, monitoring,  and  other  control  and 
enforcement  activities.  The  recently  devel- 
oped program  of  assigning  Federal  personnel 
to  the  agencies  Is  a  positive  step.  But  greatly 
expanded  Ualnlng  efforts  and  higher  pay  are 
necessary  to  provide  the  peraonnel  needed 
for  effective  air  quality  management. 

4.  Federal  research  and  development  on 
sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen  oxide  control 
technology  should  be  accelerated.  Sulfur 
oxides  control  technology  for  large  coal-  and 
oll-flrcd  powcrplants  should  be  demonstrated 
In  actual  operation  so  that  the  technology 
can  be  applied  throughout  the  Industry.  Both 
government  and  Industry  share  responsibUl- 
tles  for  this.  Studies  of  better  combustion 
methods  to  reduce  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  also 
needed. 

5.  A  more  balanced  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  energy  processes. 
Although  control  technology  for  sulfur 
oxides  will  provide  appreciable  improvement 
for  several  decades,  a  longrun  answer  to  this 
type  of  air  pollution  Ilea  in  better  energy 
conversion  processes  which  will  emit  leas  pol- 
lutants per  unit  of  energy  produced.  Gasified 
coal,  fluldlzed  bed  combustion,  breeder  reac- 
tors, and  nuclear  fusion  all  hold  promise. 
Although  research  for  new  nuclear  power 
sources  have  already  received  significant  sup- 
port, greater  attention  must  be  given  to  these 
other  processes.  Even  now,  the  Nation  needs 
to  u*e  Its  fuel  resources  more  effectively 
through  development  of  a  natlotml  energy 
policy.  Such  a  policy  would  guide  the  use  of 
natural  gas.  low-sulfur  coal  and  oil,  and 
other  energy  resotirces  to  assure  their  avail- 
ability and  minimize  air  pollution. 

6.  ;ncentit>M  to  accelerate  industry  sup- 
port for  research  artd  to  atimulate  corrective 
actions  should  be  considered.  Specifically,  In- 
centives might  encourage  Increased  research 
by  the  electric  power  industry  to  develop  bet- 
ter control  methods  and  new  types  of  power 
that  are  lees  polluting.  Other  incentives 
could  encourage  a  ahlft  to  techniques  which 
would  reduce  pollution  trom  combustion 
processes. 

7.  The  president's  legUlative  proposals  for 
regulating  fuel  and  fuel  additims,  taxing  lead 
to  be  used  in  gasoline,  and  testing  emission 
systems  on  the  production  HTie  are  critical 
for  meeting  motor  vehicle  emission  tfond- 
ard,i  and  should  be  enacted. 

8.  Alternatives  available  to  assure  con- 
tinued control  of  motor  vehicle  emissions  un- 
der actual  road  conditions  should  be  evalu- 
ated. Some  alternatives  Include  warranty  of 
astern  effectiveness  by  the  manufacturer, 
Inoenuves  to  SUte*  to  check  vehicle  emis- 


sions as  part  of  their  automobile  Inspection 
procedures,  and  development  of  more  fool- 
proof emission  control  systems  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  Federal  certification. 

9.  The  det^elopment  and  widespread  tesUng 
of  an  inerpensive  and  effective  emission  con- 
trol system  for  iTistallation  on  used  cars 
should  be  accelerated.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  requiring  its  use  on  all  auto- 
mobiles or  on  vehicles  in  areas  with  severe 
poUutlon  problems. 

10.  The  program  for  development  of  an 
unconrentlonol  vehicles  propulsion  system 
{e4j..  steam,  gas  turbine,  or  hybrid)  th^ovM 
be  accelerated  to  assure  that  the  technology 
wHl  be  available  if  co«t>ent(onal  propulsion 
systems  are  incapable  of  meeting  increasing- 
ly stringent  Federal  standards. 

11.  Increased  research  should  be  conducted 
on  the  development  of  transportation  sys- 
tems that  not  only  move  people  and  goods 
efficiently  but  also  help  reduce  both  depend- 
ency on  the  private  car  and.  with  it.  air  pol- 
lution. Although  the  principal  goal  of  mass 
transit  is  more  efficient  transportation.  It  ts 
also  a  method  to  reduce  air  pollution.  It 
deserves  more  study  as  such.  Also,  more  re- 
Beorcb  ts  necessary  on  the  placement  of 
roadways  and  traffic  flow  patterns  a*  a  meth- 
od of  minimizing  air  pollution. 

12.  More  research  should  be  conducted  on 
the  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  man.  More 
knowledge  Is  especially  necessary  about 
bhort-  and  long-term  health  impacts  of  atr 
pollutant*.  The  number  of  health  effect 
studies  should  be  Increased  and  a  thorough 
evaluation  made  of  current  epidemiological 
evidence. 

13.  Federal,  State,  and  local  monitoring  pro- 
grams must  be  improoed  considerably.  There 
ifl  need  to  develop  Inexpensive  automated 
instruments  to  monitor  air  pollutants.  More 
monitoring  stations,  especially  In  areas  ol 
rapid  population  growth  and  industrialisa- 
tion, are  vital.  And  standard  methods  of 
measurement  need  Improvement. 

14.  Land  use  planning  and  control  should 
be  used  by  State,  local,  and  regional  agencies 
as  a  method  of  minimlrinp  oir  pollufion. 
Large  Industries  and  power  generatmg  fa- 
cilities should  be  located  in  places  where 
their  adverse  effect  on  tiie  air  is  minimal. 
There  is  a  need  for  State  or  regional  agencies 
to  review  prt^xJsed  power  plant  sites  to  as- 
sure that  a  number  of  environmental  values. 
Including  air  pollution,  are  considered. 

16.  The  United  States  should  work  toward 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  TWtions 
in  limiting  total  amounts  of  air  poUutonts 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere.  Air  pollution 
is  no  longer  solely  a  local.  SUte.  regional,  or 
even  national  problem.  It  is  ultimately  an 
International  problem  and  must  be  so  recog- 
nized. As  discussed  In  Chapter  V.  the  addi- 
tion of  particulates  and  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  could  have  dramatic  and 
long-term  effects  on  world  climate.  The 
United  States  should  take  the  Initiative  in 
forming  cooperative  arrangements  to  ocoatrol 
air  iwUatants  that  could  have  wlde^iread 
effects. 

pOTEVTtal.   roR   raOGKSSS 

During  the  last  16  years,  much  data  on 
the  health  dangers  from  air  pollution  have 
been  accumulated.  During  that  time,  prog- 
ress in  improving  air  quality  has  not  kept 
pace  with  Increased  population  and  uxbanl- 
eatlon— except  in  some  cities  where  efllolency 
of  combustion  and  changes  In  fuel  uas  have 
reduced  soot. 

The  costs  and  instltuttooal  barrlars  to 
higher  air  quality  are  not  as  massive  as  In 
water  poUution  oontrol.  Abatement  technol- 
ogy can  be  installed  rabidly  wben  available. 
Clearly  the  technological  gap*  tn  air  poltn- 
tion  oontrol  must  be  ovwpoome.  bat  aoo* 
breakthroughs  are  made,  rapid  progreas  will 
be  possible. 

The  OounoU  on  Bnvlrosimental  Quality  be- 
lieves that  a  very  high  priority  should  b« 
given  to  air  pollution  conb-ol.  Tbn  oppor- 
tunities for  finft^'^'^g  slgnifloant  Improreniszita 


In  the  environment,  at  relatively  low  cost, 
are  impressive.  Indeed,  the  benefit*  which 
can  be  derived  from  greater  control  of  air 
pollution  far  outweigh  the  costs  of  the  con- 
trol measures. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mdskie)  has  provided  the  Senate  and 
the  country  with  a  concept  ol  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  its  purposes — an  excellent 
and  noble  purpose,  may  I  say.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  lor  his  initiative  and 
leadership  in  the  field  of  pollution  con- 
trol over  many  years. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bocos),  who  has  been  the 
ranlting  Republican  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pollution  Control  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  rendered  yeoman 
service  to  the  committee,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  deserves  our  gratitude. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Musxix)  in  saying  that  the  work  on  thla 
bill,  which  has  characterized  the  work 
on  other  pollution  bills,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  interest  and,  I  may  say,  the 
most  satisfactory  Interest  to  all  members 
of  the  committee.  The  very  nature  of 
the  problem  itself  demands  long  hours  of 
labor  and  the  attention  of  each  member 
of  the  committee  to  the  intricate  and 
delicate  provisions  Involved  in  such  a 
problem.  Its  immensity  drew  from  every 
member  his  attention  and  his  devotion 
in  order  to  try  to  find  a  solution  that 
would  be  fair  and.  more  than  that,  would 
also  meet  the  necessities  of  our  time  In 
the  field  of  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  pay  too  great 
a  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
who  worked  day  and  night  with  creative- 
ness  and  industry  to  help  bring  this  bill 
t)efore  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakkr).  one  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, said,  this  hill  is  far  reaching 
and  may  be  as  profound  in  its  Impact 
upon  the  social  and  economic  life  of  our 
Nation  as  any  that  has  been  enacted  Into 
law  by  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  would  go  further  and  say  that  it  may 
have  a  larger  impact  upon  the  social  and 
economic  life  and  health  of  this  Nation 
than  any  bill  I  have  observed  during  my 
sen-ice  In  the  Senate. 

To  all  members  of  the  committee,  the 
majority  and  minority.  Republican  and 
Democratic,  my  congratulations.  We 
worked  together.  We  disagreed.  We  wor- 
ried about  many  provtsions  of  the  bill.  At 
last,  however,  we  Joined  unanimously  in 
recommending  and  sponsoring  this  bill, 
believing  that  our  approach  was  one  that 
could  make  progress  toward  solution  of 
the  problem  of  air  pollution. 

No.  Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared 
some  remarks.  I  do  not  wish  to  tak« 
much  time,  because  some  of  my  com- 
ments emphasize  points  already  mad« 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  D^aware,  but  in  my  remarkB 
I  attempt  to  provide  the  general  concept 
and  plan  of  the  blU  and  Its  purpose.  I 
hasten  now  with  my  statement: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  general  plan  of  the  air 
Quality  bill,  which  the  committee  devel- 
oped after  long  and  Intensive  consldera- 
Uon  *^r\A  has  now  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  approval, 
•me  bill  extends  for  3  yean  the  an- 
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thorimUons  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967. 
for  extension  of  that  authority  is  neces- 
sai7  this  year,  and  it  provides  greatly 
Increased  amounts  to  accomplish  the 
work  laid  out  by  the  bill. 

It  establishes  a  new  framework  for  ac- 
tion to  achieve  clean  air.  based  in  large 
part  on  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Presidents  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  by  Senator  Mrsiuz, 
and  those  developed  by  the  committee 
as  the  result  of  testimony  received  and 
through  consideration  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion problems  facing  the  country.  I  do 
say  at  this  point  that  many  of  these 
proposals  were  similar,  although  there 
were  differences  in  speciflcs.  This  general 
agreement  in  approach  shows.  1  thinlc. 
that  we  have  learned  much  atjout  air 
pollution  and  how  to  go  about  this  task. 
Alternative  ways  of  proceeding  and  a 
rational  plan  of  attack  on  the  problems 
of  air  pollution  are  now  better  known — 
as  they  were  not  in  earlier  years. 

The  bill  grants  large  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which.  It  should  be  noted,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  to 
consolidate  air.  water,  and  land  pollu- 
tion research,  standard  setting,  and  con- 
trol and  enforcement. 

The  bill  in  effect  establishes  a  very 
high  national  priority  for  the  goal  of 
clean  air.  It  will  not  succeed  without  a 
massive  effort,  not  only  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  the  States,  and  localities, 
but  by  industry  and  through  the  willing- 
ness of  citizens  throughout  the  country 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  and  to 
pay  the  price  of  accomplishing  the  goals 
of  clean  air — goals  which  the  committee, 
the  administration,  and.  I  am  sure,  the 
Congress  believe  the  public  urgently 
desires. 

It  Is  a  far-reaching  bill,  as  profound 
in  its  impact  on  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  our  Nation  as  any  I  have  seen 
during  my  .service  in  the  Senate.  I  know 
from  our  discussions,  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  scope  of  the  challenge,  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem,  and  of  the  sus- 
tained and  massive  effort  wliich  the  bill 
requires — to  funding,  training  of  person- 
nel, research,  private  investment  and  en- 
forcement. Adoption  by  the  Senate  of 
the  National  Air  Quality  Act  of  1970  and 
we  trust  its  enactment  into  law,  will  be 
only  the  beginning — tlie  step  which  lays 
out  the  statutory  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  see  present 
in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
gina  (Mr.  SpowO  .  the  Senator  from  Ml»- 
sourl  'Mr.  Eaglhok) — who  is  now  pre- 
siding— the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Btjua  I .  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Boccsi.  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr  Mosxiz ) .  That  is  an  todication  of 
their  deep  Interest  that  follows  upon  the 
great  work  they  have  done  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

While  the  bill  is  far  reaching,  and  sets 
a  high  challenge,  we  beliere  it  necessary 
for  life  and  for  health,  and  responsive  to 
our  duty  to  husbandry  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  have  emphasized  at  the  outset  my 
appraisal,  for  I  think  It  Importuit  tliat 


the  Congress  and  the  country  recognize 
the  size  of  the  task— that  they  know  the 
consequences  of  a  decision  to  secure  clean 
air  under  an  accelerated  schedule.  Unless 
this  program  is  recognized  and  accepted 
for  what  it  is — it  It  U  to  be  underfunded 
or  redu<xd  in  priority,  or  if  the  national 
affection  for  the  environment  now  evi- 
dent Is  fickle  or  Inconstant — the  bill 
ought  not  be  enacted,  for  it  would  be  a 
shame  and  tragic  to  bold  out  false  hope. 
I  make  this  potot  also  because  the  scope 
of  action  required  by  the  bUl  rests  largely 
with  local  decisions— often  hard  and 
costly  decisions. 

This  bill  is  certainly  far  more  than  an 
exercise  to  the  revised  authority  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Carrytog  out  the  program 
envisioned  by  the  bill  will  require  actions 
beyond  the  jurlsdlclion  and  control  of 
the  Seruite  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
or  of  any  branch  of  Oovemment  alone. 
We  are  maktog  our  recommendation.  We 
hope  we  are  correctly  reflecting  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  the  bill: 

First,  immediately  after  enactment  of 
the  bill — 30  days — air  quality  standards 
will  be  Issued  and  then  wlthta  90  days 
established — a  national  standard  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  country,  and  at  a  level 
"protective  of  health."  It  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  of  the  five  major  pollu- 
tants for  which  we  now  have  the  most 
knowledge  on  effects  and  about  control 
technology,  already  published — particu- 
lates, sulphur  oxides,  hydrocarbons,  car- 
twn  monoxide  and  photochemical  oxi- 
dants— and  nitrogen  oxides  next  to  be 
published — which  account  for  98  percent 
by  weight  of  all  air  pollution. 

These  ambient  air  quality  standards 
would  apply,  as  I  have  said,  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  rather  than  only  to  the 
air  quality  regions  established  under  the 
1967  act.  when  we  sought  to  first  con- 
centrate on  the  most  critical  areas,  some 
40  of  which  have  now  been  designated. 
For  administrative  purposes  in  develop- 
ing control  or  implementation  plans,  the 
Secretary  would  complete  the  designa- 
tion of  the  important  air  quality  regions. 
and  the  States  could  divide  their  remato- 
tog  area  toto  separate  regloiu  if  they 
wish. 

Within  9  months  after  standards  are 
fixed,  pollution  sources  must  be  Inven- 
toried ta  the  entire  country,  hearings 
held,  and  a  control  plan  must  be  devel- 
oped— todudtog  emission  requirements 
for  sources,  and  whatever  land-use,  traf- 
fic or  other  controls  may  be  necessary. 
And  these  plans  must  accomplish  the  air 
quality  standards  withto  3  years.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  States  and  communi- 
ties must  make  economic  decisions,  and 
decisions  on  the  future  growth  of  their 
areas  and  the  ktod  ol  life  they  want,  to 
considertog  alternative  means  of  aciiiev- 
tog  clean  air. 

National  air  quality  goals,  as  dlsUn- 
guished  from  standards,  goals  protective 
of  public  welfare  as  well  as  health  and 
inz-iiming  visibility  and  effects  on  the 
environment,  would  also  be  established, 
but  with  flexibility  to  the  States  to  the 
time  for  their  achievement.  later,  the 
Secretary  could  add  additional  agents  to 
those  to  the  ambient  air  for  which  na- 
tioiukl  itandards  would  be  set  and  im- 


plementation plans  required.  This  Is  the 
basic  plan,  building  on  the  concept  of  the 
1967  act.  laid  out  to  sections  108  through 
111. 

Second,  to  section  113  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  to  control  emis- 
sions from  all  new  factories.  Including  the 
expansion  of  facilities,  to  todustrtes  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary.  These  new 
source  performance  standards  would  re- 
quire todustry  to  apply  the  latest  avail- 
able emission  control  technology  and 
processes  wherever  a  new  plant  is  lo- 
cated— and  that  high  standard  would 
apply  even  If  the  local  implementation 
plan  alone  could  be  accomplished  with 
some  lesser  degree  of  control.  The  con- 
cept Is  that  wherever  we  can  afford  or 
require  new  construction,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  cost  of  using  the  best 
available  technology  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion. Like  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  the  best  control  of  nev 
sources,  wherever  located.  Is  also  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President. 

This  provision  requires  that  new 
sources,  that  Is.  the  todustry  plants,  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary  before  they 
can  begto  operation,  to  Insure  they 
wUl  meet  the  performance  standards — 
a  degree  of  Federal  control  beyond 
any  1  have  supported  to  the  past,  which 
we  hope  will  not  be  abused,  but  one  we 
believe  necessary  as  we  begto  to  deal  with 
the  air  pollution  as  a  national  problem. 

Further,  section  Hi  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  set  emission  standards  for  8i>e- 
ciflc  todustrial  pollutants — applicable 
to  old  plants  as  well  as  new.  This  pro- 
cedure would  apply  to  the  same  todus- 
trles  designated  for  new  source  stand- 
ards of  performance  In  section  113. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtoted  to  the  Rjecohd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  these  todus- 
tries  which  it  is  exiiected  could  be  desig- 
nated for  control. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee considers  this  approach  to  sec- 
tion 114  much  more  manageable  tlian 
attempting  to  monitor  to  the  ambient  air 
to  every  region  the  less  diverse  and  wide- 
spread agents,  trace  them  back  to  the 
source,  and  attempt  to  enforee  against 
violations  of  the  ambient  air  quality — as 
would  have  been  required  under  the  1967 
act. 

Taken  together,  the  new  source  stand- 
ards of  performance,  and  the  national 
emission  standards  for  selected  agents 
from  old  as  well  as  new  plants,  moves  a 
long  way  toward  national  emission 
standards — a  concept  rejected  by  the 
committee  to  1967  as  logical  for  moving 
sources  but  not  for  stationary  souroes.  I 
potot  out,  however,  that  the  earlier  con- 
cept of  national  emission  controls  alone 
was  a  simplistic  and  unsatisfactory  ap- 
proach, which  not  only  raised  gr<>at  prob- 
lems of  faimesi!  and  Federal  determina- 
tion of  local  consequences  but  also  gave 
no  assurance  that  It  would  achieve  qual- 
ity of  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  plan  proposed  to  the  bill  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  combines  air 
quality  standards,  local  implementation 
plans,  and  national  emLtslon  standards 
for  new  sources  and  for  specific  agents 
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from  old  sources,  to  a  way  that  we  believe 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Once  the  national  standards  for  air 
quality  are  established,  the  next  step  Is 
lor  communities  to  determtoe  how  they 
wish  to  meet  that  standard.  They  will  be 
assisted  to  drawtag  up  their  implemen- 
tation plans  by  the  knowledge  of  new 
plant  performance,  and  of  emission  con- 
trol for  todustrial  poUutants.  required  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  At  this  potot 
of  decision,  communities  and  States  must 
also  know  what  level  of  emissions  they 
can  expect  from  automobiles — and  the 
consequent  degree  of  trafllc  control  or 
other  steps  which  must  be  taken. 

I  must  say  that  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  bill — and  one  which  earlier  had 
not  been  squarely  faced — Is  the  relation- 
ship between  movtog  and  stationary 
sources.  We  have  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  relationship  between  the  two  to 
this  bill,  and  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee can  tell  you  that  It  has  not  been  easy. 
The  central  problem  is  that  the  auto- 
mobile not  only  Is  the  source  of  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  pollution,  but  cars  move 
about,  and  we  assume,  therefore,  must  all 
achieve  the  same  standard.  The  amount 
of  pollution  to  be  allowed  from  auto- 
mobile traffic  must  really  be  decided 
first — and  then  the  remaiiUng  decisions 
can  be  made,  the  remaining  pieces  of  the 
plan  can  be  put  toto  place,  to  accomplish 
clean  air. 

The  committee,  has  set  a  stringent 
standard  and  a  high  goal  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  automobile  emissions — ^by  90  per- 
cent of  1970  sUndards  for  new  cars,  by 
the  1975  model  year.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  debate  on  whether  that  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

These  standards  also  will  be  set  by 
law.  and  not  be  regulated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  know  If 
these  standards  can  be  met  by  1975. 1  do 
not  know  if  the  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  required  by  the  im- 
plementation plans,  tacludtog  stationary 
source  controls,  can  be  accomplished  to 
all  places  by  1975.  However,  as  empha- 
sized by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  we  have  set  these 
standards  because  we  believe  that  they 
can  be  met.  Second,  we  know  If  they  are 
to  be  met.  the  maximum  effort  must  tx 
made  by  the  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  by  the  owners  of  other  emission 
sources.  We  know  that  if  delay  Is  per- 
mitted the  number  of  cars  to  use  will 
Increase,  new  plants  will  lie  built,  exist- 
tag  pollution  win  conttoue.  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  clean  air  will  be  set  back,  per- 
haps 5  years  or  longer. 

There  will  be  debate  on  amendments, 
and  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  review 
provisions  in  the  bill,  not  only  for  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  but  also  for  the 
owners  of  other  facilities  with  source 
emissions.  For  example.  In  the  commit- 
tee I  offered,  for  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bajckx).  a  sec- 
tion which  provides  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  with  appeal  to  the  courts,  per- 
mltttag  a  special  extension  of  1  year  if 
certato  strict  requirements  cannot  Im 
met.  The  section  was  adopted  by  the 
committee,  and  Is  section  a02(b)  <4) . 

I  must  say  It  Is  a  very  strict  and  tightly 
drawn  provision,  but  it  does  assure  the 


right  that  should  be  accorded  everyone, 
the  right  of  due  process  under  the  law. 
Mr.  President,  to  presenttog  this  gen- 
eral outUne  of  the  plan  of  attack  on  air 
polluUon  provided  by  the  bill,  it  might  as 
well  be  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  absu3dons  the  old  assumption  of  re- 
quiring the  use  of  only  whatever  tech- 
nology Is  already  proven  and  at  hand 
and  of  permitung  pollution  to  conttoue 
when  it  Is  not  economically  feasible  to 
control  it.  The  bill  proceeds  instead  to  set 
out  what  is  to  be  achieved,  and  places  its 
reliance  on  a  great  effort  to  develop  tech- 
nology, to  trato  and  put  to  work  the  man- 
power to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and 
it  assumes  a  readtoess  by  Industry  and 
the  people  or  the  country  to  pay  the  costs 
of  pollution  control. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Unpor- 
tant  provisions  of  the  bill,  especially  those 
dealing  with  much  more  stringent  and 
timely  enforcement.  But  I  think  that  is 
the  conceptual  framework,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  viseful  for  me  to  give  my  ap- 
praisal at  this  time,  as  the  Senate  begins 
its  debate  and  consideration  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970. 
ExRmT  1 

New  stationary  Bourcet  whlcli  the  adminu- 
tratlon  haa  advised  the  oommittee  to  expect 
would  be  lubleot  to  the  piovlsloiu  of  thli 
section  Include: 

CemeDC  manulftcturlng; 

Coal  cleaning  operations: 

Coke  byproduct  manufacturing; 

Cotton  ginning: 

Ferrofilloy  plants; 

Grain  milling  and  handling  operatloos; 

Gray  Iron  foundries: 

Iron  and  steel  operations; 

Nitric  acid  manulactuilng; 

Nonferrous  metallurgical  operations  (•<. 
aluxnmuxn  reduction,  copper  lead,  and 
2lnc  smelting): 

Petroleum  reflnlng: 

Phosphate  manufacturing; 

Phosphoric  add  manufacturing: 

Pulp  and  paper  mill  operations; 

Rendering  plants  (animal  matter) : 

Sulfuric  add  manufacturing; 

Soap  and  detergent  manufacturing: 

Municipal  incinerators:  and 

Steam  electric  powerplanta. 
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of  their  protective  and  productive  coral 
reefs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2264)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  for  oommunlcable  disease 
control  and  vacctoation  assistance,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conlercnce  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Rouses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sticohib.  Mr.  Jaa- 
Hui.  Mr.  RocxES  of  Florida,  Mr.  Spam- 
oca,  and  Mr.  Nelsim  were  appototed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments ol  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15424)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreemg  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
OaRMATZ.  Mr.  Clakk.  Mr.  Dowkdio.  Mr. 
MiULUAKD,  and  Mr  Pilly  were  appototed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  10149)  for  the  lellef 
of  Jack  W.  Hertwtrelt. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timet 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
KaivTi.zcE  or  thx  ttooa 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  iK  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  today  and  tomorrow  of 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3153)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  expend  certato  sums,  to  co- 
operation with  the  territory  of  Guam,  the 
territory  of  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  other 
UJS.  territories  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  for  the  conservation 


NATIONAL  AIR  QUALITy  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OF  1970 
The  Senate  conttaued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (S.  4358)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed National  Air  Quality  Standards 
Act  of  1970  is  without  question  the  most 
significant  and  far-reacJiing  environ- 
mental protection  bill  ever  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  For  the 
first  time,  specific  air  pollution  compU- 
anee  schedules  would  be  esublished  by 
legislation — a  provision  reflecting  the 
committee's  concern  over  the  direct  ad- 
verse effect  of  air  poUuUon  upon  pubUo 
health. 

We  have  carefully  preserved  the  right 
of  the  public  to  participate  to  the  pol- 
luUon abatement  process.  In  one  sig- 
nificant respect,  we  have  broadened  that 
right.  We  have  written  toto  the  bill  a  sec- 
tion authorizing  citizens  to  bring  suits 
on  their  own  behalf  to  assure  enforce- 
ment of  standards,  emission  require- 
ments or  implementation  plans. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  frivolous  or 
harassing  Utigation.  we  have  provided 
that  before  instituting  suit  a  clUzen  must 
give  notice  to  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties and  allow  at  least  30  days  to  permit 
them  to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings 
against  the  aUeged  violator.  There  wtnild 
be  no  provision  for  delay  followtog  notice 
If  there  is  alleged  violation  of  the  certifi- 
cation requirements  under  section  118. 
or  a  court  order.  The  court  could  allow 
costs  of  litlgaOon  to  either  party  when- 
ever It  determtoes  that  such  an  award 
was  to  the  public  toterest. 

It  Is  not  our  totent  to  substitute  clU- 
zen suits  for  the  enforcement  efforts  of 
the  re^onsible  administrative  agencies. 
Rather,  we  totend  the  provision  to  com- 
plement and  encourage  the  abatement 
activities  of  governmental  agencies. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  those  sections  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  pollution  Irom  Federal  facilities 
and  inst&llBtions.  Existing  law  contains 
only  an  expression  of  intent  that  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  should, 
"to  the  extent  practicable,"  cooperate 
with  Federal  and  Sute  efforts  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 
Aii  Is  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port. Federal  agencies  have  been  noto- 
riously laggard  in  abating  pollution.  The 
pending  bill  would  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  leadership  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution  Only  the  President  could 
exempt  a  Federal  facility  from  the  act. 
and  then  only  if  he  determined  the  ex- 
emption to  be  in  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  United  States.  An  exemption  could 
not  be  granted  iaecause  of  a  lack  of  an 
appropriation  unless  the  President  re- 
quested an  appropriation  and  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  approve  such  appropria- 
tion. The  President  would  be  required  to 
report  to  Consress  annually  the  specific 
exceptions  granted,  together  «1th  an  ex- 
planation of  the  exceptions. 

We  cannot  expect  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses to  be  motivated  to  abate  pollu- 
tion if  their  Govei-nment  continues  to 
pollute.  I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
mandate  for  the  Federal  Establishment 
to  live  up  to  the  national  commitment 
for  clean  air. 

The  committee  has  changed  the  thnist 
of  exbting  law  as  it  relates  to  emissions 
from  motor  vehicles  In  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  we  required  the  Secretary 
to  set  such  standards  on  the  basis  of 
economic  and  technological  feasibility. 
Under  the  pending  bill,  the  Secretary 
would  set  standards  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  control  necessary  to  Insure 
health-related  ambient  air  quality  levels. 
In  view  of  evidence  that  emissions  of 
carlmn  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  ni- 
trogen oxides  now  exceed  safe  health 
levels  in  many  major  metropolitan  areas, 
the  committee's  decision  is  amply  justi- 
fied. The  overriding  purpose  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  of  this  type 
should  be  the  protection  of  public  health. 
The  automobile  Is  the  major  moving 
source  of  pollution.  Its  emissions  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  estimated  60  percent  of 
the  Nation's  urban  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. Moreover,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
motor  vehicles  Is  twice  that  of  our  na- 
tional population  Increase.  Our  popula- 
tion growth  is  about  6.000  per  day,  but 
motor  vehicles  are  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  12.000  per  day. 

The  bill  would  establish  as  1975  stand- 
ards the  emission  goals  proposed  for 
1980.  Automobfle  manufacturers  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  are 
serious  leadtlme  problems  involved,  and 
that  technology  may  not  be  available  to 
meet  the  1975  standards.  The  committee 
weighed  very  carefully  that  position 
against  the  opinion  that  health  require- 
ments warrant  an  escalation  in  the  1980 
goala. 

In  my  view,  the  Industry  should  tie  re- 
quired to  exert  every  effort  to  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Recogniz- 
ing that  technology  may  not  be  available 
to  meet  the  standard,  and  that  the  in- 
dustry's leadtlme  requirements  may 
pose  problems.  I  concluded  that  there 


should  be  a  carefully  drawn  mechanism 
In  the  bill  which  would  permit  an  ex- 
tension of  the  standard. 

Such  a  provision  has  been  included.  It 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  a  hear- 
ing, to  grant  an  extension  of  I  year.  That 
decision  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. During  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  tius  problem  it  was  suggested  that 
Congress,  rather  than  the  courts,  should 
review  the  Secretary's  decision. 

I  concluded  that  jurisdJcUon  should  be 
vested  in  the  courts  because  they  are  bet- 
ter equipped  to  obtain  the  information 
necessary  on  which  to  make  a  judgment. 
In  this  particular  situation,  most  of  the 
information  would  be  in  the  bands  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers.  The 
courts  can  obtain  that  information 
through  the  discovery  process,  and  can 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  In 
any  B\'ent.  Congress  would  set  the  stand- 
ard by  this  legislation,  and  of  course 
Congress  could  amend  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  this 
landmark  bill.  The  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  devoted  most  of  the 
summer  to  the  measure,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  enacted.  I  wish  to  thank  our  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Mxiskie'.  for 
his  leadership  during  our  deliberations. 
Without  question,  he  is  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Member  of  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  this  bill.  I  also  am  Indebted  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  for  accommodat- 
ing the  members  while  they  worked  their 
will  on  the  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
and  contributions  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton^  and  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee — par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  CoopcBi.  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boccs) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  B«kek>. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  expres5  my  appreciation  for  the  state- 
ments made  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Delaware. 
E^entucky,  and  Virginia.  Each  of  them 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  work  on  this  bill,  the  ideas  contained 
in  it.  the  shape  it  now  takes.  I  expressed 
my  appreciation  generally  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  earlier.  I  would 
like  to  reinforce  it  in  response  to  the  ex- 
cellent statements  made  today. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  BuciH  i ,  whose  work 
also  has  been  indispensable 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
our  colleague  from  Maine.  I  thank  him 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  in 
the  nature  of  an  opening  statement  on 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is 
important  that  the  Senate  understand 
the  potential  impUcatlcms  of  this  bill. 

Although  as  a  rule  I  try  to  avoid  hy- 
perbole, I  do  not  think  It  is  exaggeration 
to  say  I  think  this  bill  will  have  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  the  economic  and 
governmental  characteristics  of  the 
American  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  self-evident  truths 
about  the  environment  is  the  fact  that 
the  environment  Is  a  system,  from  which 
no  part  can  be  truly  and  finally  sepa- 


rated. Thus,  every  act  which  impinges 
on  one  part  of  the  environment  or  the 
"ecosystem"  has  an  impact  on  other 
parts  of  the  system.  The  death  of  an  in- 
sect has  an  impact  on  tlie  food  chain; 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in  the 
atmosphere  has  a  potential  impact  on 
the  genetic  characteristics  of  unborn 
children. 

It  la  not  necessary  that  mankind  be 
paralyzed  into  Inaction  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  actions  spread  like  ripples 
on  the  surface  of  a  pond.  It  Is  also  not 
necessary  that  man  return  to  the  cave  to 
protect  his  environment.  But  it  Ls  neces- 
sary that  we  seek  new  knowledge  of  bow 
our  actions  do  affect  our  environment, 
that  we  rationally  choose  ways  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  effects  that  we  do  not 
want  to  occur,  and  that  we  Implement 
these  methods  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
where  the  effects  are  immediate. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  established 
in  this  bill  that  the  objective  of  health- 
ful air  be  attained  within  a  required 
period  of  time  is  not  entirely  new  and 
one  that  is  entirely  appropriate  in  pollu- 
tion control.  In  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
that  the  quality  of  air  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  in  every  area  of  the  United  Staus 
must  be  obtained  within  3  years  from 
this  date  of  promulgation  or  approval 
of  an  implementation  plan.  It  is  prepared 
that  this  is  what  the  Congress  would  de- 
termine to  be  the  maximiim  time  to  at- 
tain this  quality  of  air  aiid  what  the 
American  people  bave  a  right  to  expect. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  in  consid- 
ering this  bill  we  are  considering  a  basic 
change  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  tlie  United  States  toward  the 
pollution  of  the  air  envelope  upon  which 
we  all  depend.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  first  leg- 
islation in  this  field  had  already  been 
passed,  largely  under  the  guidance  and 
directions  of  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  MtrsiUEi. 
At  that  time,  m  early  1967,  the  JurUor 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  exposed  to 
the  intricacies  and  underlyinu  rationale 
of  the  so-called  ambient  air  theory;  that 
is,  that  the  emphasis  was  going  to  be  di- 
rected toward  accomplishing  the  im- 
provement of  the  particular  quality  of 
the  overall  atmosphere. 

I  recall  at  that  time  that  we  also  con- 
sidered as  an  alternative  to  the  ambient 
air  approach  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form national  standards  for  all  sources 
of  emissions  by  class. 

I  rememlter  at  that  time  there  was 
considerable  dialog  airong  members  of 
the  committee  and  witnesses  on  the  rela- 
tive methods,  thi*  so-called  dilution 
theory  and  the  pristine  air  theory. 

The  ambient  air  cjncept  implies  that 
it  is  possible  or  dcfirable  to  accept  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pollution:  that  it  Is  not 
desirable  to  set  uniform  standards  for 
every  £:ource.  It  is  implicit  in  the  stack 
standard  or  emission  standard  theory 
that  we  will  not  permit  a  deprce  of  pol- 
lution in  tha  atmosphere  of  tha;e  areas 
that  have  relatively  clean  air,  which  is 
probably  the  more  idealistic  and  prob- 
ably less  attainable  objective. 

.At  that  time,  in  1967,  the  policy  of 
ambient  air  quality  was  adopted  and  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded apace  now  for  more  than  S  years. 
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The  uniqueness  of  this  legislation  Is 
that  it  proceeds  to  depart  from  the  am- 
bient air  theory  with  the  requirement 
that,  at  least  insofar  as  the  automobile 
is  concerned,  we  are  going  to  establish 
by  statute  certain  precise  emission  levels 
that  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  auto- 
mobile anywhere,  which  brings  us  from 
the  ambient  theory  back  to  the  original 
concept  of  the  alternative  of  the  emis- 
sion standard  theory. 

It  is  an  Important  step,  and  I  think  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  with  my  col- 
leagues if  I  did  not  make  the  estimate 
tliat.  if  the  legislation  is  passed — and  I 
hope  it  is — it  probably  is  the  forerunner 
of  other  efforts  to  establish  particular 
standards  for  particular  sources  of  pol- 
lution into  the  atmosphere.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  not  likely  to  be  the  last. 

So  if  we  establish  these  standards  for 
automobiles  now,  which  is  potentially  one 
of  the  most  controversial  sections  of  the 
bill,  I  think  we  should  keep  one  eye 
cocked  on  the  fact  that  we  arc  likely 
to  pursue  this  theory  further  rather  than 
stop  here. 

I  believe,  on  balance,  that  in  the  4 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  have 
seen  few,  if  any.  other  pieces  of  major 
legislation  that  have  been  as  thoroughly 
examined  and  as  peunfully  considered  as 
the  bill  Iwfore  us  has. 

I  have  seen  the  committee  work  to- 
gether, and  I  have  seen  it  work  against 
itself,  so  to  speak.  In  trying  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  plan,  imder  the  necessities  and 
requirements  of  the  circumstances,  for 
a  workable  solution  of  the  problem.  I 
have  seen  us  evolve  this  new  theory  and 
yet  imbed  It  into  the  original  concept  of 
the  quality  of  ambient  air.  I  see  in  the 
bill  a  melding  together  ot  the  two  con- 
cepts and  the  beginning  of  some  new 
differences. 

I  do  not  suggest,  as  I  never  suggested 
In  committee,  nor  do  I  believe  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  suggested,  that 
the  bill  Is  perfect,  or  even  that  It  Is 
outstanding.  It  is  good.  It  may  turn  out 
to  be  very  good.  It  may  turn  out  to  be 
best  of  aU,  though,  for  beginning  some- 
thing new. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  it  that 
give  me  great  pause.  One  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  requirement  that  certain 
statutory  standards  be  met  by  the  auto- 
mobile industry  by  a  specific  statutory 
date,  with  the  provision  for  only  a  limited 
escape  hatch. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr)  pointed  out, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  of  relieving  the  stresses  of 
uncertainty :  and  the  bill  as  reported  re- 
flects a  limited  possibility  of  relief  based 
on  judicial  review  within  narrow  limits. 
I  am  not  certain  this  Is  the  best  way 
or  only  way  to  do  It — there  are  other 
ways — but  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  best 
compromise  imder  the  circumstances.  If 
we  are  to  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  automobile  Industry  cannot  in  fact 
build  production  line  vehicles  for  sale 
to  the  genertil  public  that  meet  these 
standards  by  the  year  1975,  and  If  we 
are  to  give  credence  to  the  allegation 
that  they  do  not  now  have  the  technology 
In  sight,  then  I  think  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
us  to  provide  a  method  of  escape  from 


the  statutory    provision.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  do  that  by  Judicial  review. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Judicial  review — 
calm.  Judicious  determination,  that  oer- 
tam  fact  situations  do  or  do  not  exist 
which  would  form  the  basis  for  relieving 
the  automobile  Industry  from  compliance 
aitb  these  sections  of  the  statute — is 
the  best  way  to  isolate  Uiat  determitia- 
tion  from  the  considerable  politic*!  pres- 
sures which  would  be  brought  to  bear  if 
we  had  not  then  solved  the  problem  of 
automobile  pollution. 

Other  ways  are  suggested,  one  of  which 
Is  similar  to  the  procedure  followed  un- 
der the  Reorganisation  Act  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Jutuor  Senator  from 
Kansas,  or  other  methods  of  Judicial  re- 
view. The  important  thing  to  me,  though, 
is  that  the  bill  as  reported  does  provide 
an  escape  hatch.  It  does  provide  a 
method  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  standards  set. 

I  frankly  think  we  can.  I  frankly  think 
tlie  automobile  industry  can  meet  these 
standards.  And  the  overriding  considera- 
tion Is  that  we  must  do  something  to 
clean  up  atmospheric  pollution,  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  automobile  is 
a  major  contributor  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  another  section  that 
concerns  me  has  to  do  with  the  regula- 
tion of  vehicle  fuels.  The  language  as 
finally  reported  by  the  committee  ap- 
pears in  section  B  beginning  at  page  74. 
line  12.  A  new  section.  212.  is  added  to 
tlie  Clean  Air  Act. 

There  has  been  a  flurry  of  attention 
recently  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  low -lead  automobile  fuels  into  the 
market.  At  least  one  major  metroplitan 
government  has  announced  that  its  fleet 
vehicles  will  use  only  gasoline  with  no 
lead  additives. 

Although  it  has  been  lead  that  has 
received  the  greatest  attention,  there  are 
other  additives  >ised  in  fuels  or  which 
might  be  used  in  fuels  which  are  po- 
tentially hazardous  or  undesirable.  The 
subcommittee  received  testimony  from 
■wltnesees  to  the  effect  that  the  combus- 
tion of  certain  oromatics  present  in  high- 
octane  unleaded  fuels  might  be  more 
hazardous  to  health  thsm  the  presence  of 
lead  itself  in  emissions  from  vehicles 
burning  leaded  gasolines.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  heard  testimony  from  at 
least  one  scientific  witness  to  the  effect 
that  more  lead  is  introduced  into  the 
human  system  through  the  food  chain 
than  through  the  Inhalation  of  lead  par- 
ticles present  In  the  atmosphere. 

There  appears  to  be  no  unaiiimity 
among  competent  persons  about  the  con- 
tribution of  fuel  additives  to  the  general 
pollution  problem.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  combustion  of  fuels  In  vehicles 
is  a  significant  source  of  air  pollutiOD. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  outset — 
and  I  have  sought  to  have  this  concept 
embodied  in  the  committee  language — 
that  In  considering  the  question  of  fuel 
composition  one  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  what  Is  of  interest  Is 
not  the  composition  of  the  fuel  per  se  but 
the  emission  of  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  a  given  fuel  into  the  atmos- 
phere. This  may  seem  like  a  slmpUstle 
or  trulsUc  point,  but  It  Is  8  central  one. 


Put  more  colloquially  It  says,  "We  are 
concerned  not  with  what  goes  into  tbe 
tank  but  with  what  comes  out  of  the  tail- 
pipe." 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  any 
manufacturer  of  a  vehicle  fuel  must  reg- 
ister that  fuel  with  the  Secretary  and 
disclose  to  the  Secretary,  among  other 
Information,  the  composition  of  the  fuel 
anil  the  products  of  the  combustion  of 
tbe  fuel.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
either  control  or  prohibit  tbe  sale  of  any 
given  fuel  when  he  finds  one  of  two 
things: 

First  That  the  combustion  or  evapo- 
ration ol  sucb  ftiel  produces  emissions 
that,  in  and  ot  themselves,  endanger  the 
public  health  or  welfare;  or 

Second.  That  such  emissions  prevent 
the  operation  of  a  system  that  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  automobile  eniissions  to 
the  levels  required  by  standards  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  202  of  the 
act. 

The  Important  thing  to  bear  In  mind 
Is  that  this  section  is  not  designed  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  authority  to  set 
about  regulating  the  composition  of 
fuels.  Tbe  composition  of  fuels  In  tbe 
business  of  fuel  manufacturers  and  those 
who  buy  their  products.  The  business  of 
the  Secretary  ol  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  seeing  to  it  that  tbe  public 
health  and  welfare  of  people  is  protected 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion. It  Is.  for  example,  entirely  possible 
that  an  economic  manner  can  be  found 
to  meet  the  section  202  standards  that 
wotild  permit  the  continued  us  of  lead 
additives  in  gasoline.  In  such  an  event, 
the  Secretary  would  ban  fuels  containing 
lead  only  if  he  found  that  the  fuel  emis- 
sion into  tbe  atmosphere  of  the  combus- 
tion products  of  a  given  fuel  containing 
lead  additives  was.  in  and  of  itself,  an 
endangerment  of  the  public  health  or 
welfare.  An  amendment  offered  in  com- 
mittee by  Senator  Sponc  and  now  ap- 
pearing as  new  subsection  212  (c>  (3)  at 
page  77,  line  3,  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  prohibit  tbe  use  of  any 
fuel  until  be  finds  that  such  prohibition 
vrtll  not  result  in  the  use  of  another  fuel 
which  will  provide  emissions  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  or  welfare  In  tbe 
same  or  greater  degree. 

I  simply  reemphasize  for  the  record 
that  what  is  intended  Is  the  regulation 
of  fuels  and  not  fuel  additives  or  fuel 
composition.  And  the  fuel  is  proposed  to 
be  regulated,  not  because  of  what  is  In 
it  or  bow  It  is  made  up  according  to  what 
formula  or  process,  but  because  of  emis- 
sions into  the  atmosphere  following  tbe 
combustion  of  the  fuel. 

I  think  it  is  tirgently  Important,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  trying  to  regulate  the  combustion  by- 
products of  the  fuel,  and  not  shift  the 
burden  of  innovation  from  the  manu- 
factiirer  of  the  fuel  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  earlier  to  sec- 
tion 202  as  it  relates  to  automobile  emis- 
sions. This  secticoi  of  the  bill  has  gained 
the  greatest  putdic  attention.  It  relates, 
of  comve.  to  emission  standaixls  for  mor- 
ing  Bonrees,  and  most  partlcubuiy  sub- 
section 202(b) ,  beginning  at  page  46,  Une 
21,  wblcli  sets  very  too^  new  emiaslan 
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standards  for  pa&senger  autoinobUes 
which  must  be  met  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975.  It  Is  well  known  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  people  generally  that  the 
four  principal  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles In  the  United  SUtes  have  stated 
that  they  Icnow  of  no  way  in  which  the 
standards  can  be  met. 

It  may  prove  to  be  true  that  the 
standards  cannot  he  met.  The  industry 
does  not  know.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  know. 
Certain  it  Is  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  need  to  try,  and  to  try 
hard.  It  is  believed  by  the  committee  that 
section  a02<b)  provides  an  Incentive  for 
such  an  all-out  effort.  It  Is.  I  think,  the 
conviction  of  the  committee,  generally, 
that  without  such  an  incenUve  such  an 
all-out  effort  might  not  be  made.  This  is 
not  meant  to  Impute  to  the  automobile 
Industry  any  lack  of  devoUon  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  is  meant  only  to  acknowl- 
edge a  certain  conviction  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  committee,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  subcommittee,  nurtured  from 
years  of  contact  with  the  problem  and 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
U  that  an  ambitious  goal  encourages  and 
promotes  a  more  satisfying  result. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr.  President,  such 
a  requirement.  I  think,  might  better  not 
be  built  into  the  statute  if  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  we  also  provide  a  real- 
istic appraiisal  and  review  of  whether  or 
not  the  Industry  is  not  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute.  Of  course. 
It  is  clear  that  what  Congress  does  today. 
Congress  can  undo  later,  but  I  thlni  that 
Is  a  fairly  faulty  way  to  approach  a  sub- 
ject as  Important  as  this. 

I  think  the  bUl  does  provide  relief  In 
the  form  of  Judicial  review  under  section 
202.  and  that  there  Is  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  the  industry  to  show  that,  with 
good-faith  effort.  It  was  not  able  to  meet 
those  standards,  if  that  turns  out  to  be 

*^  •»**■  .        .^  . 

But  I  underscore  my  comments  on  that 

particular  subject  by  saying  that  I  per- 
sonaUy  have  great  faith  that  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  with  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  If  It  chooses,  can  meet 
these  requlremenU.  and  that  In  any  event 
we  must  meet  them.  If  we  are  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  this  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  SPONO  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  OfBcer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  today,  and  will  be  said,  with 
respect  to  the  origin  and  background  of 
the  pending  legl'Uatlon  with  respect  to 
air  pollution  and  the  establishment  of 
national  air  quality  standards.  All  I  wish 
to  do.  Mr.  Preaident.  is  add  a  few  brief 
words  echoing  the  sentiments  as  previ- 
ously expressed.  I  think,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopix).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boogs).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baku). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Si>ono). 
and  others  In  paying  tribute  both  to  the 
cbaliman  of  the  sutwommlttee  (Mr.  Mcs- 
kb)  and  to  his  very  able  and  hord-wtjrk- 
Ing  staff,  which  assisted  aU  of  ua  In  the 
preparation  of  this  measure. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation.  Mr. 
President,  has  demanded  more  of  my 
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personal  attention  in  the  past  6  months 
than  the  matter  now  before  the  Senate. 
As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Bakbi)  has  pointed  out,  this  may  not  go 
down  In  history  as  the  most  outstanding 
piece  of  legislation  ever  enacted,  but  I 
think,  to  use  the  Senator's  words.  In  his 
Judgment  it  will  be  considered  to  be  a 
very  good  piece  of  legislation.  And  inso- 
far as  that  which  can  be  devised  by 
mortal  man — to  wit.  nonperfectlon — is 
concerned.  I  guess  the  accolade  of  "good" 
Is  about  as  safe  a  one  and  as  appropri- 
ate a  one  as  we  can  apply  to  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Thus  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure, 
and  I  repeat  that  in  significant  measure. 
the  credit  for  this  bill  emerging  In  Its 
present  form  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
belongs  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and. 
In  no  small  measure,  to  his  very  able  and 
persevering  staff,  who  spent  many,  many 
hours  during  the  nitty-gritty  and  un- 
herolc  work  of  assisting  us  in  getting  It 
Into  final  legislative  form. 

I  think  that  at  the  very  outset,  as 
Senator  Baxzb  pointed  out,  it  will  be 
considered  a  very  good,  very  meaningful, 
and  very  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  fJlt.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  members  of  the 
committee  I  regard  as  counsel  to  the 
committee. 

Senator  Bakek,  Senator  EACtrroN.  and 
of  course  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooera)  have  been  of 
great  value  to  me.  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  committee.  I  think.  In  picking 
up  the  legal  chaUenges  that  are  obvi- 
ously involved  In  the  bill.  I  think  that  by 
their  disagreements  with  each  other  as 
much  as  by  their  agreements,  they  were 
able  to  focus  our  attention  on  Important 
points  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
neglected.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation.  Senator  Baku  this  after- 
noon has  particularly  given  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  thoughtf  ulness  that 
he  has  addressed  to  this  bill  In  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  for  the  work  he  has  given  to 
this  bin.  Especially  I  am  interested  In 
paying  tribute  to  an  amendment  he  will 
call  up  later  In  the  course  of  this  debate 
which  I  think  is  an  ingenious  answer  to 
the  troublesome  problem  of  reviewing  a 
policy  which  the  bill  incorporates. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Mr. 
President,  President  Nixon,  in  the  first 
Presidential  message  to  Congress  on  the 
environment  proposed  far-reaching  leg- 
islative and  administrative  initiatives  to 
restore  and  preserve  our  precious  natu- 
ral resources.  The  President  pointed  out 
that  we  have  "too  casually  and  too  long 
abused  our  national  environment."  He 
emphasized  that  "the  time  has  come 
when  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  repair  the 
damages  already  done,  and  to  establish 
new  criteria  to  guide  us  In  the  future," 
In  hlB  recent  menage  "A  Call  tor  Co- 
operation" President  Nlzan  declared 
that  "reform"  would  be  the  vnitchword 
of  his  administration— reform  of  our  In- 
stitutions and  creation  of  the  conditions 
we  win  live  with  In  the  future.  The  Presi- 
dent described  our  choice  very  clearly: 


W*  can  cliooM  io  detiaafl  ttie  pbyilcal  en- 
vtroument  ia  which  we  live.  *nd  with  It  the 
human  Boclety  that  depends  on  that  eo- 
vlroiunent,  or  we  can  choose  to  come  to  terms 
with  nature,  to  malte  amends  (or  the  past, 
and  build  the  basis  for  a  balanced  and  re- 
sponsible future. 

A  major  portion  of  the  37-poInt  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President  was 
devoted  to  air  pollution.  We  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  that  the  air 
around  us  Is  our  most  valuable  resource 
and  one  which  we  must  act  now  to  pre- 
serve. Carbon  monoxide,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor polluants.  Is  reaching  unhealthy 
levels  regularly  In  major  metropolitan 
aieas.  Other  contaminants  entering  our 
air  cause  millions  of  dollars  In  property 
damage  and  destroy  plant  and  animal 
life.  .    . 

The  bUl  reported  from  committee  Is  In 
response  to  this  challenge  and  Is  the 
result  of  many  hours  of  bipartisan  ef- 
forts by  committee  membeis.  staff  mem- 
bers, and  the  executive  branch.  It  con- 
tains elements  of  legislation  Introduced 
by  Senator  Mnsxir.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
Uon,  as  well  as  significant  aspecU  of 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Scon, 
minority  leader,  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
mlnLstration. 

Specifically,  the  following  Presidential 
admlnlslraUve  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  control  of  air  pollution 
are  contained  In  the  bill : 

1.  More  •trlngent  motor  vehicle  emlielon 
standards. 

a    Mora  effective  procedures  for  Insuring 

that  motor  vehicles  meet  the  low  poUuUon 

fitandardfi.  ..   *.    , 

3.  Authority  to  regulate  fuels  ana  luei 

addlUves. 

4  Financial  support  for  research  ana  de- 
velopment of  unconventional  pollution- 
free  power  sources.  ^      ..  _. 

B.  Nauonal  ambient  air  quality  standards, 
with  the  States  required  to  prepare  imple- 
mentation plans  Joe  meeting  these  stand- 
ards. 

B.  Accelerated  deslgnaUon  ol  IntwstaU  air 
quality  control  re^ons. 

7.  BstabllAhment  at  naUoiud  emission 
standards  tor  poUutante  which  are  extreme- 
ly hazaitloua  to  health  and  foe  new  tacUl- 
tlej  which  could  be  major  oontxlbutors  to 
air  pollution. 

8  Extension  of  Federal  authority  to  seek 
court  acUona  against  both  Interatate  and 
Intrastate  air  pollution, 

».  Court  authority  to  unpoae  toenaKO 
finw  foe  vlolaaon  ot  emission  requirSBaanta. 

My  State  of  g-anam  Is  fortunate  that 
It  does  not  face  so  many  of  the  severe 
problems  of  air  pollution  confronting 
more  Intensively  Industrialized  Steles. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  assist  In  remedy- 
ing the  problems  which  do  exist  and  In- 
sure the  preservation  of  the  high-quality 
of  air  Kansas  presently  enjoys.  Specific 
pollutants  present  In  the  Kansas  City 
air  quality  control  region  will  be  subject 
to  action  by  both  Kansas  and  Missouri 
within  3  years. 

Under  this  bill,  we  can  continue  to 
encourage  the  location  ol  now  Industry 
in  Kansas  and  other  rural  unspoiled  re- 
gions without  fear  of  polluting  the  high 
quality  of  air  found  there.  At  the  same 
time,  national  standards  for  new  sta- 
tionary sources  will  not  place  some  States 
at  a  comparative  disadvantage  affecting 
Industry  decisions  on  plant  locations. 

ITimfT  State  ofBdala  reeponslUe  for 
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administering  air  pollution  laws  have 
expressed  a  hope  that  with  the  Increased 
responsibilities  mandated  by  this  bill  will 
come  an  increase  in  the  Federal  fund- 
ing necessary  to  hire  additional  technical 
personnel.  I  want  to  specifically  urge  the 
OongrcK  to  appropriate  sufBclent  funds 
to  meet  this  need,  and  urge  officials  re- 
sponsible on  the  Federal  level  to  work 
closely  with  the  States  in  fulfilling  their 
new  responsibUitles. 

While  I  am  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  bill  as  reported,  I  feel  there  are 
certain  provisions  which  could  be  Im- 
proved. We  have  established  the  1976 
model  year  as  the  deadlme  for  achieving 
a  90-percent  reduction  In  automobile 
emissions  from  specified  1970  levels.  The 
committee,  recognizing  that  there  might 
not  be  sufBclent  time  for  the  industry  to 
meet  this  standard,  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  deadline  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  Judicial  review.  However. 
I  believe  a  combination  of  adminlstrBtlve 
and  congressional  action  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress.  I 
have  submitted  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  for  Section  202(b) 
(4)  to  provide  automobile  manufacturers 
an  opportunity  to  petition  the  Secretary 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  1975  dead- 
line. If  the  Secretary  who  possesses  tlie 
expertise  and  factfinding  authority,  finds 
the  extension  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  also  finds  that  all  possible  good 
faith  efforts  to  meet  the  standard  have 
been  made,  and  the  technology  is  not 
available,  he  must  recommend  to  Con- 
gress a  1-year  extension.  Congress,  with 
a  complete  record  of  Information  avail- 
able to  it.  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  if  the  Secretary's  policy  Judg- 
ment In  establishing  the  1975  deadline, 
and  it  Is  only  logical  that  Congress 
should  have  the  authority  to  review  that 
policy  decision  on  the  basis  of  social, 
health,  and  economic  considerations, 
which  might  become  apparent  as  that 
deadline  approaches. 

By  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  Con- 
gress would  be  given  the  final  oppor- 
timity  to  act,  thus  placing  the  responsi- 
bility where  It  should  be.  The  procedure 
Is  similar  to  that  employed  In  the  execu- 
tive reorganization  acts  and  would  be 
more  expeditious  than  depending  on 
court  action  with  the  potential  for  delay 
Incumbent  In  that  process. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  vrtll  pro- 
vide a  responsible  answer  to  a  difficult 
problem,  one  that  I  know  concerns  every 
member  of  the  committee  greatly.  If 
Congress,  in  a  declaration  of  national 
policy,  establishes  stringent  emission  re- 
quirements for  the  automobile  lndtL<itry. 
It  should  assure  congressional  review  of 
that  policy  Judgment  In  the  event  that 
compliance  with  those  standards  is  not 
possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  my  proposed  amendment. 
aamusairr  no.  ess 

I  submit  the  amendment  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recow). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  pilnted 
In  the  Rsoou. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  48.  beginning  with  line  li.  strike 
out  all  through  line  6  on  page  63.  and  In- 
sert In  Uau  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(4)  (A)  Within  34  months  but  no  later 
than  13  mouths  belore  the  effective  date  of 
standards  established  pursuant  to  tills  sub- 
section any  manufacturer  or  manufacturers 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  an  appUcaUon 
for  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  question  of  a 
suspension  of  the  effective  date  at  such 
standards  for  one  year.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  shall  prompUy 
hold  a  bearing  to  enable  such  manufacturer 
or  manufacturers  and  any  other  Interested 
person  to  present  Information  relevant  to 
Implementation  ot  the  standards. 

"(B)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  sign 
and  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  wltneaaea  and  the  production  of 
relevant  paper*,  boolts,  and  documents,  and 
administer  oaths,  witnesses  summoned  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mUes^e  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
Statea.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  lo 
obey  a  supoena  serve*!  upon  any  person  un- 
der this  subparsgraph ,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
such  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busl- 
nees,  upon  application  by  the  United  Statea 
and  after  notice  to  such  person  to  appear 
and  give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or 
to  appear  and  produce  documente  before  the 
Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  puiUshed  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(C)  Within  0  months  after  such  receipt 
of  the  application  for  suspension,  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  If  he  finds  upon  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  adduced  at  such  bearing  that  a 
suspension  Is  essential  to  tlie  public  Interest 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  Statea, 
that  all  possible  and  good  faith  efforts  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  standards  established 
by  this  subsection,  and  that  effective  control 
technology,  proceasee.  operating  methods  or 
other  alternatives  are  not  avaUable  or  have 
not  been  available  for  sufficient  period  to 
achieve  compliance  prior  lo  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards  even  with  the  full 
appUcatlon  of  section  909  of  this  Act,  rec- 
ommend to  Oongreaa  that  (1)  the  effective 
date  of  such  standard  be  suspended  for  a 


period  of  only  one  year,  and  (11)  the  emis- 
sion standard  that  should  t>e  applied  during 
any  such  suspension  which  standard  shall 
reflect  the  greatest  degree  of  emission  con- 
trol possible  through  the  use  of  technology 
available. 

"(D)  The  findings  and  recotnmendatlam 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  sul^ 
Ject  to  judicial  review.  Such  reconunenda- 
tlons  shall  be  effective  as  law  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  reootnmendatlon  Is  trana- 
mltted  to  It  unices,  between  tiie  date  of  trans- 
mittal and  the  end  of  the  60-day  period, 
either  House  paaaee  a  resoluuon  stating  lit 
substance  that  the  House  does  not  favor 
such  recommendation. 

"lEl   For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph — 

"(I)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  cnly 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sme  die; 
and 

"(II)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adJouiTUDent 
of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  oomputatloa  of  the  00-day 
period. 

"IP)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
tend the  effective  date  of  any  emission 
Etandajtl  established  ptirsuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  more  than  one  year. 

Mr.  C<X)PER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  Is  wide  Interest  in  the  emission 
standards  for  automobiles  required  by 
the  bill  developed  by  the  committee.  Dur- 
ing consideration  In  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  we  referred  to  a 
summary  table  of  automobile  emissions, 
which  contains  the  figures  in  grams  per 
mile  comparing  uncontrolled  emissions, 
the  1970  standard,  the  proposed  I97S 
standard  under  present  law,  the  1880 
goal  put  forward  by  the  administration, 
and  the  level  proposed  In  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoild  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members,  because  I  am  sure  that 
these  facts  wlU  be  referred  to  during  the 
debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ou>.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HKUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  I  want  to  testify 
and  bear  witness  to  the  great  Interest 
this  Senator  has  had  In  measures  dealing 
with  pollution  and  with  anttpollutlcD 
measures.  Ths  Senator  has  cosponaored 
the  admlnlsttatlon  bill,  which  was  lntit>- 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Boon) . 

I  have  subscribed  to  the  very  compre- 
hensive program  which  the  Prraident  has 
aimounced  and  which  he  Is  urging  with 
such  commendaUe  loyalty  and  aggres- 
siveness. After  all.  this  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing issues.  If  not  the  leading  Issue,  of  the 
day.  The  need  is  urgent:  it  Is  vital.  It  is 
vital  and  urgent  not  only  for  proper  liv- 
ing and  for  health  and  for  safety  to  the 


millions  of  people  in  America,  but  also 
in  terms  of  survival  on  a  longer  pun. 

This  bUl  and  the  subject  »1th  which 
it  deals  is  monumental,  and  I  cCHnmend 
the  committee  for  it.  It  Is  a  pioneering 
effort,  and  I  subscribe  to  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Tetmessee  that  many  of  Its 
provisions  are  the  result  of  painstaking 
effort  as  weU. 

Our  task  In  this  field  Is  a  great  one.  as 
we  all  know.  It  Is  not  only  to  overcome 
the  backlog  of  100  years  of  neglect  in  this 
field.  During  that  time  this  Nation  has 
become  an  Industrial  Nation.  We  have 
profilgate  with  our  resources.  We  have 
not  been  sufficiently  concerned  with  the 
abuses  we  have  committed  upon  our  air, 
our  soil,  and  our  water. 
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Again  I  say  that  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  effort  it  has  made  In  this 
bill,  which  contains  almost  100  printed 
pages. 

However,  one  thing  distresses  this  Sen- 
ator very  much.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill  and  its  monumental 
character,  it  was  not  until  Friday,  when 
Thursday's    Ricoao    became    available, 


large  its  capacity  to  handle  an  added 
load.  or.  alternatively,  to  adjust  the 
priorities  of  our  judicial  system. 

Shall  we  burden  the  court  system  with 
the  large  number  of  lawsuits  I  anticipate 
will  result  from  section  304  at  the  ex- 
pense of  trying  criminal  cases? 

Shall  we  do  it  at  the  expense  of  added 
delay  In  trying  very  miportant  cases  in 


mat  the  text  of  this  Mil  became  available    anUtrust  and  clvU  »«»  ?'   *"  .^f? 
""  -    .     _  .j.^py  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  tried  at 


even  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  until  this  morning  that 
copies  of  the  report  on  this  bill  were 
available  so  that  we  could  get  a  feeling 
for  the  rationale  and  the  fasliion  in 
which  it  is  to  be  Implemented  and  Its 
provisions  enforced. 

It  has  been  only  since  last  Friday  that 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management 
got  the  bill  so  that  it  could  study  it  and 
give  its  opinion  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Just  this  momina.  the  Department  of 
Justice  got  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
its  legal  opinion  to  the  Offloe  of  Budget 
and  Management.  That  does  not  com- 
port with  the  general  idea  of  legislating 
carefully  and  properly  in  a  field  whi::h  is 
so  important. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  analo- 
gous to  S.  3201.  which  is  taiown  as  the 
consumers  class  action  bill.  This  is  a 
highly  technical  and  vital  field  since  It 
directly  affects  the  functioning  of  our 
court  system. 

Our  courts  are  hard  pressed  these  days, 
it  took  us  5  years  to  get  to  the  author- 
ized strength  of  401  Judges  in  our  judi- 
cial system.  It  will  take  perhaps  another 
year  to  get  the  fvill  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram because  of  delays  in  getting  the  ap- 
pointments, getting  the  judges  qualified, 
and  getting  them  ready  to  begin  their 
duties. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  liave  had  dis- 
cussions about  the  situation  that  exists 
in  the  court  system.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
matic presentations  was  made  by  Cliief 


once. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  Important 
legislation,  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  burden  that  wUl  be  placed  on 
the  court  system  by  section  304. 

Let  me  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  S.  3201,  the  so-caUed  consumers 
class  action  bill,  there  is  an  elaborate 
and  far-reaching  provision  for  bringing 
class  actions.  Many  of  the  restraints 
which  are  normally  put  upon  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  are  removed.  Serious 
questions  are  therefore  raised  as  to 
whether  real  relief  or  redress  for  the  in- 
dividual results,  or  the  cause  of  com- 
batmg  unfair  trade  practices  is  ad- 
vanced. 

There  is  very  important  testimony  In 
the  record  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  says  there  will  actually  be  a 
penalty,  what  we  call  a  whiplash  to  the 
consumers.  Instead  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  combating  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  affording  relief  and  redress  tJ 
the  individuals  involved,  the  opposite  VvlU 
be  true. 

The  consumers  class  action  till  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Jjdlciar>-  Committer,  not 
for  the  purpose  ot  obst.-uction.  not  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  or  pjstpoaing 
action  on  the  bill,  but  fo"  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  Uie  bUl  will  troly  serve  the 
purposes  intended. 

Hearings  were  extended,  but  we  heard 
the  last  witnesses  today.  We  hope  to  imve 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  very 
soon  the  results  o!  our  inquiry  into  the 


y«ar.  At  tl»  end  of  Sscal  1989,  tliere  war* 
7,849  casn  pending  m  ttie  Court  of  App*aU. 
aa  aU  lUn«  lilgli  In  1967  lhcr«  wwb  90  ap- 
peals docketed  per  Judgeship  on  a  national 
averigo.  and  Ux  1969.  the  flgure  was  106  per 
judgeship.  The  beavle.=it  increase  m  appeals. 
according  to  type  of  ca-w,  was  In  habeaa  cor- 
pua  by  Pwleral  pruonera  (up  65^  over  pre- 
vious year) :  appeals  rrom  denial  of  motlona 
to  vacate  sentence  under  28  U.S.C.  I  23SS  (up 
39%);  and  ClvU  Rights  appeils  (up  467=1. 
DisTSicr  couars 
In  an  attachment  to  the  Annual  Report  it 
la  atated  that;  'The  United  States  District 
Courts  during  1989  experienced  the  largest 
Increase  in  case  aiings  (exclusive  of  bank- 
ruptcy) in  recent  years."  I  p.  lISl-  During 
1969.  there  were  110.778  clvU  and  criminal 
coses  med  in  the  district  courts,  an  in- 
crease of  8.4'i  over  the  previous  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  there  vcie  104,091 
cuics  pending.  This  Is  the  highest  pending 
case  figure  In  the  district  couru  on  record. 
Thla  increase  case  load  caused  the  median 
time  to  reach  ulai  In  civU  coses  to  Increase 
trum  12  months  in  1988  to  13  months  m 

19(59- 

On  the  civil  side,  a  great  portion  of  the 
Increase  was  attributable  to  dvU  action* 
brought  under  special  sututes.  These  types 
of  cases  mcrcased  by  17.3  %  during  the  year. 
Fjr  eKwnple.  over  the  one-year  period  suits 
under  N^rooUc  RehablUtatlcn  Act  (Pub.  t*w 
83  7a3.  Nov.  8.  19e6p  Increased  by  419.8%; 
cr.;l  R'.g^ita  suits  by  51.5'^;  Federal  prU- 
oner  p?t'.Uons.  by  26  7'",;  sute  prisoner  p»- 
tlons  122"r  Securities  suits,  by  IS-S".^:  and 
Social  Security  cases  by  32J%.  At  the  end 
ot  IBC'i.  there  were  83.957  clvU  acuons  pend- 
ing, and  of  these  9.8',",  have  been  pending  for 
mure  thai;  3  year*.  .4iid,  accorUlng  to  the  re- 
pcr..  "Since  181)3.  3-year-old  pending  civil 
u.i.ina  have  lncre.ued  steadily."  ip   124). 

There  were  33.385  crlmmal  casca  lUcd  m 
the  district  courts  during  1969.  an  Increose 
of  «3't  over  1938,  This  increase  was  largely 
atlrlhut&bla  to  mcreose  In  certain  types  of 
cases:  Selective  Service  cases,  up  81%;  Im- 
migration cas«s,  up  67%;  and  Narcotics 
coses,  up  217,.  In  the  atuchment  to  th« 
Directors  Annual  Report.  It  was  stated; 

"Thui  overall,  both  the  Courts  ot  Appeals 
and  the  district  courts  esperlenced  an  acroaa- 
the-boatd  Increase  m  Judicial  buslnos*  in 
1969  of  approximately  10'Sj.  In  splta  of  an 


Justice  Burger  during  the  sessions  of  the     subject.  We  hope  to  improve  the  biU  so     ,^,^^4^  output  of  termmated  cases,  the 


American  Bar  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  August  of  this  year — about  6 
weeks  ago — when  he  called  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  judicial  system  and  the 
heavy  load  and  backlog,  and  the  many 
antiquated  procedures  and  practices 
which  still  prevail  in  the  judicial  system. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  this: 

Meanwhile,  not  a  week  passes  without 
speeches  In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  edi- 
torials, demanding  new  laws,  new  laws  to 
control  pollution,  new  laws  to  change  the 
environment,  new  laws  to  allow  class  actions 
by  confiumers  to  protect  the  public;  but  the 
dilllculty  lies  m  our  tendency  to  meet  new 
and  legitimate  demands  for  new  laws  but 
without  adequate  considerations  for  the  coa- 
sequences  on  the  conrts. 

That  defect  is   reflected  in  this  bill. 

Again,  let  me  say— and  I  propose  to  re- 
peat this  proposition  anotlier  time,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  times — that  I  am 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
ot  the  bill.  I  realise  the  important  and 
the  %ital  part  it  will  play  in  the  health, 
welfare,  safety,  and  survival  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation,  born  and  unborn.  I 
appreciate  all  those  things.  But  we  should 
also  fix  in  our  minds,  when  we  expect 
to  place  a  bigger  burden  on  the  Judiciary 
system,  that  we  have  to  accommodate 
that  added  burden  in  one  of  two  ways. 

One  is  to  enlarge  the  court  system,  en- 


that  the  provisions  of  the  Consumers  Un- 
fair Trade  Practices  Act  can  be  carried 
out  in  an  effective  way  without  menac- 
ing the  functioning  of  the  court  system. 
We  want  to  give  the  court  system  a 
chance  to  work  with  some  respect  for 
national  setting  of  priorities,  considering 
the  tremendous  backlog  of  cases  in  the 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings,  we 
heard  testimony  from  former  Judge  Rlf- 
klnd.  His  testimony  Included  statistics  on 
court  congestion.  I  have  excerpted  that 
material  from  his  testimony  and  ask 
tmanlmoos  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoao.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  problem  which  we  already  have, 
without  even  considering  the  load  pro- 
posed as  an  additioiuil  burden  upon  the 
courts  by  section  304  ot  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom. 
as  follows:  

STATXsnca  ow  couar  coMcxsnon 
Prom  the  Fiscal  Tear  1969  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  the  foUowtng 
mformatlon  has  been  obtained: 

COtTKT    OT    UVKUM 

In  aacol  ysor  1968,  tlier*  were  10,348  ap- 
peals commsnced — a  record  number,  amount- 
ing to  a  13.4%  Increass  over  tbe  prerious 


arrearages  on  the  dockeu  of  the  couru  of 
appeals  Increased  19%  and  the  arrearages  oil 
the  dockets  of  the  district  courts  liutaaaad 
77.."   (p.  103)    .  .  . 

"The  weighted  caseload  per  judgeship  m 
the  United  states  district  courts  increased  to 
389  in  1969  compared  with  26S  In  1968  and 
252  in  1967.  The  Increase  this  year  reflscU 
primarily  the  10  percent  Increase  In  the  fil- 
ing of  civil  and  crUnltiol  cases.  But  It  also 
reflects  the  chongmg  character  of  the  litiga- 
tion. The  mcreose  m  the  fuing  of  the  mor» 
time-consuming  cases  was  greater  than  aver- 
age in  1969.  In  the  last  2  years  tbe  weighted 
caseload  per  Judgeship  has  Increased  almost 
15  percent  from  252  to  289.  Approximately  47 
additional  district  judgeships  would  bs  r»- 
qtilred  to  reduce  the  1969  weighted  caseload 
per  judgeslilp  to  what  It  was  In  1987."  (p. 
133) 

nxsT  9  lioKTBa  or  nscAL  txab  ityo 

Tbe  latsst  figures  available  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Administrative  Office  of  the  United  Statss 
Couru,  cover  the  first  nine  months  of  FT 
1970  (period  ending  March  31.  1970).  and 
reveal  tiiat  the  burden  of  tbe  federml  courts 
has  steadily  Increased. 

Appeals  docketed  during  the  third  quarter, 
FT  1970  reached  3.990,  an  Incrsasn  of  18.6% 
over  tbe  some  period  oT  the  previous  year. 

Projecting  these  sutlstlcs  to  the  end  ot 
fiscal  year,  the  Directors'  Rsport  concludes 
that  tbers  wUl  be  10.eo<  appeals  docketed 
during  FT  1970  and  that  on  Joas  SO.  1970, 
there  wUl  t>«  9,136  appeals  psmllng.  an  In- 
creass of  164%  over  tbs  prtvloas  year. 


September  21,  1970 

SXStVlCT  cotniTS 
In  the  third  quarter  of  FT  1970,  21,380  dvll 
cases  were  filed  m  the  district  courts,  an 
increase  of  IJ.3%  of  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year.  On  March  31.  1970.  thejs  were 
91.308  civil  coses  pending  In  the  district 
courts,  on  Increase  of  7.6%  over  the  previous 
year.  On  March  31.  1970.  for  each  of  the  340 
judgeships,  there  were  369  clvU  esses  pending 
In  the  United  States  district  courts. 

On  the  criminal  side  of  the  docket,  the  In- 
crease In  the  court  backlog  was  more  acute. 
In  the  first  mne  months  of  Bscal  1970.  there 
were  29.469  criminal  coses  filed,  on  Increase 
of  15.1 7c  over  the  previous  yeor.  On  March  31, 
19T0.  there  were  31,449  crtmUui  coses  pend- 
ing, an  Increase  of  23.3%  over  the  previous 
year. 

In  Bankruptcy  coaes,  the  trend  towards 
decreased  filings  has  reversed  Itself.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  FY  1970,  there  wss  an 
increase  ot  3  lit  m  the  cases  filed,  the  coses 
terminated  during  that  period  decreosed  by 
6.8%,  resultmg  In  on  all  time  record  of  187.- 
537  coses  pending  on  March  31.  1970. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
S04(a)(l)  provides  that  a  lawsuit  "may 
be  brought  by  one  or  more  persons  on 
their  own  behalf.  (A)  Against  any  per- 
son. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  gov- 
ernmental instrumentality  or  agency, 
where  there  is  alleged  a  violation  by 
such  person  of  any  such  schedule,  time- 
table, emission  requirement,  standard  of 
performance,  emi«ion  standard,  or  pn>- 
hlMtion.  or  (B)  against  the  Secretary 
where  there  is  alleged  a  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  exercise  (1)  his  authority 
to  enforce  standards  or  orders  estab- 
lished tmder  this  act:  and  (11)  any  duty 
established  by  this  act." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  for  continuity  of  the  discus- 
sion in  which  I  am  engaged  the  complete 
text  of  secOcm  304  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
304  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoas.  as  follows : 

"cnizsif  suns 
"Sxc.  304.  (a)  (1)  In  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  the  public 
heslth  and  welfare  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion, the  district  courts  of  the  Unlt«d  BUtea 
shall  tiove  original  Jurisdiction,  regardless  of 
the  omount  In  controversy  or  the  cltlsenshlp 
of  the  parties,  to  enforce,  or  to  require  the 
eixforcement  of,  any  applicable  schedule  or 
timetable  of  compliance,  emission  require- 
ment, standard  of  performance,  emission 
standard,  or  prohibition  eetobUahed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Civil  actions  for  such 
enforcement,  or  to  require  such  enforce- 
ment, may  be  brought  by  one  or  more  persons 
on  their  own  behalf.  (A)  against  any  person 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  o  governmental 
Instrumentality  or  sgency,  wher*  there  Is 
alleged  a  violation  by  such  person  of  any 
such  schedule,  timetable,  emission  require- 
ment, standard  of  performance,  emission 
standard,  or  ptohlbltloo.  or  (B)  against  tbs 
Secretary  where  there  Is  olleged  a  failure  of 
the  Secretory  to  exercise  (1)  his  suthortty 
to  enfoKS  standards  or  orders  established 
under  this  Act;  or  (11)  any  duty  establuAiod 
by  this  Act. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shsll  ofTset 
the  right  of  such  persons  ss  a  class  or  as 
Indivldtiols  under  any  other  low  to  seek 
enforcement  of  such  stondartls  or  sny  other 
rsUef. 

"(3)  Prior  to  InsUtoUng  any  suit,  tmder 
this  subsection,  such  person  or  persons  shall, 
by  certified  or  registered  moll  or  personal 
sernoe.  notify  (A)  the  Secretary,  (B)  on 
sutboTlaed  representative  of  the  Secretary.  If 
any.  In  the  field  offloe  responsible  for  the 
CZVI 3073 — Part  34 
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•fM  la  wblch  the  alleged  tIoUUoq  occiiri. 
(C)  an  authorized  representative  of  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  the  alleged  violation  oocutb.  and  (D) 
the  peraon,  or  penona  alleged  to  be  in  Ttola- 
tlon  of  such  alleged  violation.  Such  notlc« 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulaUon*  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  to  content  and 
specificity.  No  aucb  suit  tbaU  be  filed  imle» 
such  person  or  persona  shall  have  afforded 
the  Secretary,  his  representative,  or  such 
agency,  at  least  thirty  days  from  the  receipt 
of  such  notice  to  Institute  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act  to  abate  such  kUesed 
violation;  except  any  action  under  UUs  wc- 
tlon  to  abate  a  violation  of  (1)  an  ordar  la- 
Bu«d  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  secUon 
lie.  (U)  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  113  (h) 
(U.  (Ul)  section  114(f)  (l).or  (iv)  section 
116.  may  be  undertaken,  after  notice,  with- 
out regard  to  the  time  limitations  of  thU 
subsection.  In  any  such  action,  the  Secre- 
tary. If  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(b)  The  court.  In  Issuing  scy  order  In 
any  acUon  brought  pursuant  to  subaectloD 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award  coats  of  litiga- 
tion, including  reaMnable  attorney  and  ex- 
pert wltneas  fees,  whenever  the  court  de- 
termlnea  such  action  i£  In  the  public  intareat. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
tnj  pur[>ose  to  get  Into  any  poslUon  that 
would  be  obstructive.  Frankly,  Inasmuch 
BS  this  matter  came  to  my  attention  for 
the  first  time  not  more  than  6  hours  ago, 
it  is  a  little  dimcult  to  order  one's 
thoughts  and  to  decide  the  best  course  of 
action  to  follow. 

Had  there  been  timely  notice  that  this 
section  was  In  the  bill,  perhaps  some 
Senators  would  have  asked  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  consideration  of  the  implica- 
tions for  our  Judicial  system.  As  was  the 
case  In  the  consumers  class  action  bill, 
this  section  deals  with  an  area  of  govern- 
mental function  which  Is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts ua.  We  want  to  go  home  to  cam- 
paign. We  want  to  get  out  of  the  Seziate 
and  either  adjourn  sine  die  before  the 
election  or  return  after  the  election.  I 
understand  the  emotional  appeal  of  the 
bill.  I  know  of  its  Intent.  I  know  all  these 
t>ingie  are  true.  But  If  in  the  process  of 
taking  action  which  might  be  Ul  advised 
and  would  result  In  some  of  the  backlash, 
as  we  might  call  it.  that  was  foretold  and 
forecast  for  us  In  the  case  of  S.  3201,  I 
wonder  If  tt  would  not  be  better  to  make 
haste  slowly. 

What  U  the  matter  with  that  section? 
I  have  here  a  memorandum  that  was 
handed  to  me  by  a  member  of  my  staff. 
It  ouUinea  some  of  the  basic  objections 
that  lie  as  objections  to  section  304. 
lite  memorandum  starts  out  this  way: 
S.  4858 — Tbs  Cucah  Ata  Act 
aacnoir  scm,  crxxsmb  sum 
A.  The  prapoMi  i«  unprecedented  <n  Amer- 
ican higtory, 

I.  The  proposal  Is  predicated  on  the  errone- 
ous aaBumptlon  that  oAclals  at  the  Kzecu- 
tlve  Branch  of  the  CTnlted  States  Oownmant 
will  not  perform  and  carry  out  their  respon- 
slbllUlea  and  duties  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  tbe  United 
State*  has  the  Congress  proceeded  on  the 
assumptlOQ  that  the  Executive  Branch  wlU 
not  carry  oat  tbe  Oongraislonal  mandate, 
henoe.  private  cltlaens  shall  be  glvui  spectflc 
statutory  authority  to  eompeil  such  ofllclala 
todoeo. 
3.  The  BearlnfB  of  the  PubUc  Worka  CocQ- 


mlllee  do  not  provide  either  a  factual  or 
legal  basis  which  would  Justify  the  adopUon 
of  this  far-reaching  and  novel  procedure 
wherein  private  cltlaens  may  challenge  vir- 
tually every  decision  made  by  the  offldals  of 
ihe  Executive  Branch  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  numerous  complex  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities imposed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  that  involves  not  only 

every  decisIOD  but  also  every  lack  of  a 
decision,  which  the  Secretary  may  en- 
gage In  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
this  act. 

Tbe  memorandum  further  states : 

B.  The  adoption  o/  S€otUf%  S04  wiU  result 
tn  a  muItipJicity  of  not*  wtiieh  icili  interfere 
witit.  the  CxecufiM'fl  c^pabiUly  of  cerryint 
out  ita  dutiea  and  reaponaiWtitiea. 

1.  The  Clean  Air  Act  provides  the  regula- 
tory agencies  with  ample  powers  to  fonnu- 
lace  atandaztis  and  to  seeure  elTectlTe  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations.  Then  la  no 
need  to  delegate  enforoement  powera,  direct 
or  Indirect,  to  private  cltlaens. 

a.  SecUon  304  is  an  open  Invitation  to  tbe 
Institution  of  Citizens  Suits — encouraged  by 
the  awarding  of  litigation  expense  "includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wttnaes 
fees  ■  .  ■"  (Section  304(b)).  This  award  may 
be  granted  even  in  a  case  where  the  actions 
"result  In  sucoeseful  abatement  but  do  not 
reach  a  verdict"  (Report  p.  38).  A  multiplic- 
ity of  actions  are  sure  to  follow  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  304  regardleaa  of  how  weU 
the  regulatory  agencies  perform  their  dutiaa 
and  reaponalbUlUes. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  the 
agency  might  not  be  at  fault  if  it  does 
not  act  promptly  or  does  not  enforce  the 
act  as  comprehensively  and  as  thorough- 
ly as  it  would  like  to  do.  Some  of  its  capa- 
bilities depend  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  of  this  Congress. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a 
regulatory  act  would  not  have  been  pro- 
vided with  sufllclent  funds  and  man- 
power to  get  tbe  Job  done. 

X  need  refer  only  to  tbe  very  recent, 
classic  example  brought  up  in  the  caae 
of  the  class  action  Packer  Stockyard  Act 
of  IMO.  where  for  decades  the  provlsioos 
of  the  act  were  not  capable  of  enfopca- 
ment.  Congress — whether  deliberately  or 
not — continually  and  repeatedly  refused 
to  provide  the  funds  and  manpower  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  provlslam  of  tbat 
act. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  capability 
to  enforce  this  act,  suit  after  suit  after 
suit  could  be  brought.  The  fiBKtlocilnff 
of  the  department  could  be  Interfered 
with,  and  its  time  and  resources  frittered 
away  by  respMiding  to  these  lawsuits. 
The  limited  resources  we  can  afford  will 
be  needed  for  the  actual  Implementation 
of  the  act. 

I  continue  to  read  from  tbe  memo- 
randum: 

8.  A  mtUUpUdtf  of  sulU  deddad  by  the 
a«veral  coorte  will  tead  to  a  spate  of  con- 
flicting daclalana. 

4.  The  public  Interest  Is  not  served  by 
subjecting  offldals  of  tbe  Executive  Branch 
to  harassing  litigation.  How  can  they  per- 
form the  oomplei  administrative  and  en- 
forcement functions  requlrtNt  undar  the 
Clean  Air  Act  while  tlmultansoualy  partld- 
patlng  as  defendants  and/or  witneaees  In  Ut- 
l^Uon?  Instead  of  focclng  suck  offidais  to 
act  more  effectively  the  institution  of  the 
Cltlaeoa  Suits  will  more  Ukely  leAd  to  paral- 
ysis within  the  regidatory  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uka  to  dvcU  on 
this  point.  That  U  the  backlash  to  which 
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we  might  be  Invited  by  reeson  of  «ec- 

Ti^tlnuB  to  r««i  from  the  memo- 
rendum: 

C.   T^«   enactment  0/  S"'"™  .J"/ Jf^SJ 

1  CbJet  JMSUM  BulgefB  ""■'«,•*?* 
™-.h  »Dd  th.  current  he»rtng.  ot  the  Jvl- 
SjS^v  "  mmlttee  on  S.  3301   '«",'*»^y 

TrSlTDresently  faced  with  »  e»er-lncr«*»U>« 
^"k  lo^,^^s"'ch  .  magnitude  that  Conjr«. 
^ould  not  no«  extend  the  court.  Jurladlc- 
«on  by  th.  pa«.««  o'  «•  l**"'*"""-    ,    ., 

2  atuen.  Bulta  would  b.  partlculMlJ 
bt^e^e  upon  the  court.  «  they  Involve 
complel  factual  and  legal  IMue.  'n  •  "■•" 
^em  of  la-,  one  In  -blch  the  court,  have 
thu.  far  had  onlv  limited  eiperlence. 

S.  The  senate  Comn.lu«  on  "-•  Ju^^ 
bu  jurtsdlcuon  over,  among  o^'' J^^^ 
-Til  Judicial  proceeding..  cKll  and  crlmlnlJ. 
«nerall?  .  (3>  rvjtr^  court  and  Judg«i. 
"  -1^,  senate  should  su.=pend  con.lde«- 
aon  of  section  304  pending  a  """J.."!^* 
Judiciary  Committee  ot  the  "f""-^'  J"^ 
aS"  Wa"  on  the  Integrity  ot  the  )udlcl.a 

^,em  ind  the  «>"»»'"«y,  °' °"  "fSS- 
tie  door,  of  the  court,  to  ">"™«™'"«  ^  " 
SL  suit,  agalnat  omclal.  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  PresJdisnt.  It  Is  my  hope  «f»tf°'?* 
consideration  could  be  riven  to  the  with- 
holding of  this  section  ^^at  it  can  be 
considered  more  thoroughly.  ]'  " JTJ^^ 
S^ul  that  it  would  be  "«ft^  »' *S' 
out«t.  before  regulations  had  been  com- 
pleted and  determinations  ^^J^_ 
doubUul  that  this  provision  l**'  "^ 
jary  that  we  could  not  go  lorward  with 
the  body  of  the  law  without  It. 

It  is  my  thoUEht  that  this  can  be  ctone 
without  jeopardizing  the  administration 
ol  justice  and  that  it  caji  be  done  with- 
out imposing  such  a  burden  on  the  JU- 
iclal  c«m  system.  It  already  tak^  m 
^Tas  3  to  4  years  to  get  U)  trii^  How 
^  more  years  wUl  we  add  to  tW.de- 
^ll  we  authortae  legislation  in  section 

I  recaU  again  the  Hmguage  ol  the  Ciieir 
Jii^^  St.  Loute  *»>«»  he  CTPlalned 
i^load  tmder  which  the  courts  are 

operating:  

Editorial,  demand  new  law.  to  control 
po^tmTod  Chang,  th.  «vUonm«.V  new 
SW lowing  cla«a  action,  by  conromer. 
^'T^STtlJl  public  Th.  diociu,  u=m 
our  t«ulency  to  meet  new  and  legitimate 
5^^  ^h  new  law  but  "l^^^' -^-^ 
eratlon  for  the  oon»qu«'ce»  on  the  court* 

He  might  add.  the  conseQuenc«  to 
soSety  of  the  InaWllty  of  the  courts  to 
attend  to  the  trial  of  civil  cases. 

Again  and  for  the  thh-d  or  tojj^th 
time.  I  want  to  say  I  am  very  f^'f 
i^  problems  of  poUutlon.  »nd  with  all 
thTmeMure.  for  this  purpose  that  wUl 
be  considered  by  this  Congress.  My  r^" 
ord  CD  that  Is  clear.  I  oosponsored  the 
^SnSsSTtlon  bill;  subscribe  to  tte 
SSdenfs  comprehensive  i*an  and  pro- 
^Tin  this  field,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  need. 

^jTthe  same  time,  I  want  the  R»x)« 
cl«r  that  this  senator  would  veiy  much 
regret  the  enactment  Into  law  of  a  sec- 
tion which  would  have  &n  oppodtfi  eBect 
to  that  which  was  Intended  taf«*do' 
^^.y  progte*.  It  •would  retard  prog- 
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tea  taxing  the  time,  resources 
"TS'StLTs^t^^hatlengageln 
thrae  remarks.  I  would  like  to  extend 
SS^cS^tion  as  this  S^^r  c^^ 
his  posiUon  on  the  Committee  on  the 
SudlSary  or  otherwise  to  get  that  kind 
of  result  and  that  Bnd  of  success. 
I  yield  the  floor.  ^ 

ill  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thtok 
it  mUht  be  helpful  to  Senators  reading 
lifScoiD  tomorrow  to  malce  some  ob- 
lations with  respect  to  section  304, 
to^dUsen  suits  provision,  which  the  dta- 
Sngulshed  Senator  from  Nebr^ka  <Us- 
^ed  earlier  this  afternoon.  So  I  ask 
Smous  consent  that  the  »«tlo"  °^ 
the  report  beginning  on  PM^  «  imd 
ending  at  the  top  of  «»8e J»','"^ 
covers  the  subject  ot  f ft*""  '«*•  ^ 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  at  this  point. 

-nicre  being  no  obJecUon,  the  extract 
was  ortered  to  be  printed  in  the  IUcord. 
as  follows: 

atcnot)  304.  cmam  Son. 
The  committee  ha.  ertaUMied  a  ?«»<•>«' 
in™  bill  that  would  provld.  dUien  pmlc- 
l»aon  in  the  enforc«n.nt  of  '^-^ 
a^d  regulation.  »«*ll.hedund«  thl.  Act 
TO.  ncoTl.lon  in  the  propOMd  bill  U  »"- 
Sly'^ilcted  to  act«.n.  where  v.o.«lon. 
of  .tandard.  and  regulation,  or  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  omclal.  to  »a  are  allleged. 

LiuoB  30*  would  not  Bubatltute  a  -com- 
m^C"  or  ^urt-developed  I'Snltlon  of 
™  quLlty.  An  alleged  violation  of  MiemU- 

X  w^V^t  r«,u.r.  r-LnaIy.1.  of  tech - 
So^Sl.r  other  consideration.  «  "«  «- 
7™rm,nt  rtue  Thewe  matMir.  would  have 
S^t^S  thradmlnl.tr.tl,e  proc«l««. 
5S^«an  impl^nentatlon  plan  or  MtO.; 
iTa^Entrol  provulon.  Therefore  an  oW«e 
S??  ^wlntur?  .tandard  would  have  to  be 
m."  Ty  t^e  SSen  who  bring,  an  action  un- 
der  tbla  aectlDn.  _„•«.-• 

Oov.mm.nt  Inltlatlv.  In  Melting  wf-ce- 
ment  und«  the  Clean  Air  Act  baa  ^°  "" 
"^ned.  Authonalng  <^««"  '".r*"*  J^'S 

i^nmental  agenol-  charged  wl*? '^SaSl 
Soilbimy  vo  bring  MHorcanent  and  abate- 

"•"c^'tfJ^b.r  eu«>urag.  and  provide 
fo?a^n^  Hifcrcement.  the  Committee  ha. 

Jitmon  WIUl  the  court,  a  cittern  or  groop 
STcliSei  would    fll.t    have    to   »r«    no- 
tce  "rSftent   to  file   ""*  ,«"^   ^^ 
Vedersl    and    State    air    poUutloo    control 
n^„  ."  the  .ll.g«l  polluto'.  »«fh  «U- 
^  or  group  would  have  to  l^jj"**  J?^. 
iT^mich  notice  In  accordance  trtth  regula- 
uo^pre^bed  by  the  Secretary  The  *<«- 
iiTdiould   pr««rtbe   .uch   "«^»"°"   " 
^  a.  POBlW.  alter  enactment,  and  rach 
^.U<i»li.ould  refl«:t  .ImpUdty.  clarity 
S^  «23ardl»d     form.     The    reguUtlon. 
Sould^Trequlre  notice  that  P"^»  ^ 
Siribl.  or  unSeceMary  burden,  on  clUwn. 
S^^ther  .hould  be  confined  to  r«li^ng 
So^Slon  n«:»«ry  to  gl«,  .  de«  md^a- 
tlon  of   the   cltLsen.'    Intent.   TheM  r««J»'» 
S^  might   rrqulr.  i^'^''"°^"'^^ 
S^Ul^t,  and  locatl«i  of»"«»«>5i^^ 
a  brlaf  d«o«ptlon  ct  tj>.  activity  »"Wd  " 
b,  m  -rtoUUDn,  and  th.  provlalon  of  law 
allaced  lo  be  v»olated 

^ST  committee  ha.  provldKl  a  V«^^^ 
tl^e  after  notice  before  a  cltl«n  may  me  an 
^on.  The  time  between  noUc*  and  UUng  of 
tSe^on  ahoold  give  the  .dnUnl.«Uv.  «- 
f^^nt  oOce  an  oppartumty  to  act  on 

the  allesed  violation.  

It  ttould  be  emph«u»d  that  tf  th.  agmcy 


hKl  not  inioated  abauiment  P'«=«"i'?«l*°i. 
iowlng  notloe  or  U  the  cltlMU  believed  eBort. 
S7tl.f«l  by  the  ageucy  to  be  luadequate  the 
cu,«n  mliht  choo«  to  file  ;*•  "^"^  ^^ 
.uch  caM.  the  court,  would  be  eipected  to 
cc^ldeTuie  petition  agalnat  the  background 
^^l,.>.encV  action  and  could  determine 
?hat  .uch  «Uon""Sl  be  .dequate  to  ]u«Uy 
l"J.^^ou  dl.ml.«l,  or  con«,lldatlc^  of  ^. 
cuSen  petition.  On  the  other  Land,  lithe 
court  vmved  the  agency  ""'"^  "  '"^t; 
"lite.  It  would  have  jurUdlctlon  to  colder 
?he  cltlaen  action  notwlthatuidlng  any  pend- 

'-^T^rtS^'f^  .mph..l».  that   If   the 
alleged  vloUUon  1.  a  failure  to  compU  '»"' 
„ldmliYl.traUve  enforcement  order,  a  vio- 
lation of  a   .tandard  of   performance,  or  a 
pr^hmmon  or  emUalon  «t»ndard.  thei,  wov^ 
£e  no  w.mng  period  following  notice^  It  1.^ 
committee'.  Intent  that  '='"°'«°«'\' "' 'dU^ 
control  proTlalon.  he  Uhmcdl.te.  that  «u 
«^.hould  be  unconstrained  to  bring  m». 
«Uon..  and  that  the  court,  .hould  not  hesi- 
tate to  conalder  them.  ^n-.-n 
section  304  would  provide  that  a  dt^n 
enforcement  acUon  might  be  brought  ag^« 
and  individual  or  a  K°«™'M°'  »*■!,„  'p.5! 
recognUed  under  KCtlon  118  of  the  blU.  Fed- 
IS^^KUUle.  generate  conalderahle  air  ptd- 
!^lon   an" l«»er.l  agencies  have  b«n  no- 
i^u.lT  laggard  In  abating  poUut  on  and 
S^eVl^appropr,«lom^de«.op«n- 

;;".'.  "'""nT'an  ^^t^r^b  th.^cour* 
^e.^^' t.  th.  government  perfomianc.  «»- 

i^>Sentr.^'r;[r.?2e?^'-— » 

"'^"i^^^pXTTc^tl^^  m  th.  court. 
wSng'^o^n.ent  ot  air  Q"*"*'.  SSS" 
"Sr^ould  not  r«mlt  '■>,l»"?t^ob^. 
™  OlMn  Air  Act  .hould  achl.«  objeotive 

In    the    KiJoroement    of    .ucn    ""^ 

''^.'1ffS^°aSS''-^"be,  dl«lo.u«  Ob- 

^.  m^aSgfuI  information  on  enUtOng 
^r^IJSSble  to  th.  public  Oh  a  timely 

"^e  piovuloo  U  drawn  to  •«'"»  P"'''?^' 
„iM^  by  claM  action  pr)Vl.lon.  <>'  "»,'«^; 
J^Truli  of  olTll  proo«Iure.  .peclflcaUy  by 
Rule  33.  Section  304  doM  not  authorUe  a 
?,^tct^"  ln.t«d.  It  would  authnrl«  a 
private  acOon  by  any  ciu»n  or  cltlaen.  act- 
Sg  on  thelx  own  b-«ll.  Queauon.  with  re- 
^t   to   tradiuonal    -cla-"    «"<"»    "n*" 
K^lv.:    (I)   ld.ntlfylng  a  fo^l^J^f'' 
wh«M    intete.!.   have    been    damaged,     (3) 
JiiTlfylng  the  amount  of  total  damage  to 
^JZ>e    jurladlotlon     quaiuicauon:     and 
IS)   aUooatlng  any  damage,  recovered.  None 
i?  th^T^ln?.  1. 'appropriate  In  citl«»  ault. 
Meung  .balement  ot  violation,  of  a"  1""^" 
I^tiidud.,  There  would  be  no  JurtKllc- 
tSninmount  r«iulr.d  In  »Ktlon  304  nor 
U   there  any  provWon   for  'h.  "<W.M7  of 
property  or  perKinal  damages.  It  abould  » 
noted  however,  that  th.  «ctlon  would  .pe- 
S^  y  P««v.  «.y  nghU  or  r«n«ll«  vmder 
uTotbiTuw.  Thu.,  U  damage.  oo"W  b. 
SJwn,  other  rem«ll«  would  "™»»^"^'- 
Stt  OompUaoc  wltH  .tandard*  uodir  thU 
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Act  would  not  be  a  defenw  to  a  common 
law  action  for  pollution  damage.. 

Concern  wa.  expreMed  that  Bome  lawyer. 
would  UM  MCtlon  304  lo  bring  frivolous  and 
haraulng  actions.  The  Committee  has  added 
a  key  element  In  providing  that  the  court, 
may  award  costs  of  litigation.  Including  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  wltneas  fees, 
whenever  the  court  determine,  that  such 
action  Is  In  the  public  Interest.  The  court 
could  thus  award  coil,  of  Utlgatlon  to  de- 
fendants where  the  llUgatlon  wa.  obvlouriy 
frlvolou.  or  l.araKmg.  This  rtiould  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  abuse  of  this  provision, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  qual- 
ity of  the  action,  that  wlU  be  brought. 

The  Couru  should  recognize  that  In  bring- 
ing legitimate  actions  under  this  section 
eltlaen.  would  be  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice and  m  .uch  Instances  the  courts  should 
award  corts  of  litigation  to  such  party  This 
.hould  extend  to  plalntUTs  In  action,  which 
rcult  In  .uccsful  abatement  but  do  not 
reach  a  verdict.  For  Instance.  If  a.  a  result  of 
a  cltlMn  proceeding  and  before  a  verdict  1. 
iMued.  a  defendant  abated  a  violation,  the 
court  may  award  litigation  expense,  bome 
by  the  plaintiffs  In  prosecuting  such  action.. 
Enforcement  of  pollution  regulations  Is  not 
a  technical  matter  beyond  the  competence 
of  the  courU.  The  cltlseo  suit  provision  la 
coDsl.teDt  with  principles  underlying  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  that  1.  the  development  of 
Identmable  standards  of  air  quality  and  con- 
trol measures  to  Implement  such  standard.. 
Such  standards  provide  manageable  and  pre- 
cise benchmark,  for  enforcement. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  la  the 
citizen  suit  provision  that  actions  will  lie 
against  the  Socretary  for  failure  to  exercise 
hi.  duties  under  the  Act.  Including  hi.  en- 
forcement duuca.  The  Committee  ekpect. 
that  many  clUaeiu  suit,  would  be  of  tbu 
nature.  .Ince  such  suit,  would  reduce  t2ie 
ultimate  burden  on  the  citizen  cf  going  for- 
ward with  the  uitu*  action. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It 
is  Important  to  iwte  the  limitations  writ- 
ten into  this  provision  of  the  bill  by  the 
committee  that  are  noted  ta  the  section 
of  the  committee  report  which  I  have 
lust  inserted  in  the  Ricoiid. 

First  of  all.  the  section  does  not  pre- 
sume that  there  wlU  be  a  lack  of  good 
will  or  good  faith  or  dedication  on  the 
part  of  those  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  In  doing  so. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  establish  Is  a 
nationwide  policy.  National  ambient  air 
standards  Implemented  by  plans  devel- 
oped at  the  State  and  local  level  create 
potentially  enormous  enforcement  prob- 
lems for  State,  local,  and  regional  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  for  the  National 
Oovemment.  1  think  It  is  too  much  to 
presume  that,  however  well  staffed  or 
well  Intentloned  these  enforcement  agen- 
cies, they  will  be  able  to  monitor  the 
potential  violations  of  the  requirements 
contained  In  all  the  Implementation 
plans  that  will  be  filed  under  this  act. 
all  the  other  requirements  of  the  act.  and 
the  responses  of  the  enforcement  officers 
to  their  duties. 

Citizens  can  be  a  useful  Instrument  for 
detecting  violations  and  bringing  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  enforcement 
agencies  and  courts  alike.  So  we  have 
provided  this  restrictive  citizen  suit  pro- 
vision for  that  purpose.  We  took  testi- 
mony on  this  subject.  It  was  strongly 
supported  by  legal  scholars  and  several 
organizations.  The  provislan,  as  flnaUy 
'written  Into  the  bill.  Is  oonsldBrably  cut 
down  from  some  of  the  proposals  that 


were  advanced.  It  is  not  a  class-action 
provision. 
These  features  might  be  of  Interest: 
First  of  all.  a  citizen  suit  can  be 
brought  only  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  act  or  the  requirements  that  are  es- 
Ubllshed  as  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  the  act.  In  other  words,  a  citizen  suit 
Is  limited  to  the  right  to  seek  the  efiforce- 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Second,  before  bring  suit,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement in  this  provision  that  the  cit- 
izen bring  his  intention  to  bring  suit  to 
the  attention  of  the  local  enforcement 
agency,  the  thought  being  that  he  might 
trigger  administrative  action  to  get  the 
relief  that  he  might  otherwise  seek  in  the 
courts. 

I  think  most  citizens.  If  they  were  able 
to  trigger  such  administrative  action, 
would  be  satisfied  with  having  done  so. 
Thus,  they  would  have  done  nothing 
more  than  the  act  anticipates — that  Is. 
the  full  and  effective  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

In  those  Instances  where  enforcement 
was  not  triggered,  that  Is,  enforcement 
action  by  the  administrative  agency  was 
not  triggered,  then  it  seemed  to  us  the 
citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  pursue  the 
Judicial  remedy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  raised  the 
question  of  possible  hani.sslng  suits  by 
citizens.  This  the  committee  attempted 
to  discourage  by  providing  that  the  costs 
of  Utlgatlon — Including  counsel  fees — 
may  be  awarded  by  the  courts  to  the  de- 
fendants in  such  cases,  so  that  the  cltiien 
who  brings  a  harassing  suit  is  subject 
not  only  to  the  loss  of  his  own  costs  of 
litigation,  but  to  the  burden  of  bearing 
the  costs  of  the  parties  against  whom 
he  has  brought  the  suit  In  the  first  In- 
stance. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  Individual  citi- 
zens would  lightly  engage  this  possibil- 
ity. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  it  seemed 
to  me  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  In  the  light  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  Other  points  are  cov- 
ered by  the  section  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  I  have  asked  to  be  Included 
In  the  RxcoKs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  Is  pending  at  the 
desk.  ^^_ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 

On  page  63  Insert  "(I)"  after  -(c)"  on 

Une  19  and  on  page  94  Insert  between  Une. 

22  and  23  a  new  paragraph   (2)   as  foUowa: 

"(3)   Nothing  In  this  «jbMcUon  .haU  b. 

construed  a.  Imposing  any  oo«  obUgatlon 

restiltlng   frtan    any   warranty    requirement 

ImpoMd  by  thl.  subwctlon  on  any  dealer. 

The   tr«Mfer   of    any   such    coat   obligation 

from  a  manufacturer  to  any  dealer  throtigh 

franchise  or  other  agreement  1.  prohibited. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
amend  the  amendment  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "obligation"  In  the  second  line. 
section  (2),  the  words  "on  any  dealer" 
before  the  word  "resulting,'  and  striking 
the  words  'on  any  dealer"  from  the  third 
Une. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OPFICKR.  Tlie 
Blneodment  is  so  modified. 


The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as  f<d- 
lows: 

On  page  S3  Insert  •(  1 )"  after  "(c)"  on  Une 
19  and  on  page  d4  Insert  between  Une.  33  and 
23  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  sulMectlon  .hall  be 
oonstrued  a.  Impoalng  any  cost  obligation 
on  any  dealer  resulting  from  any  warranty 
rvqulremenl  ImpoMd  by  this  mb»cUon.  The 
transfer  ot  any  euch  oort  obligation  from  a 
manulaclurer  to  any  dealer  through  fran- 
chise or  other  agreement  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  8.  4358,  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
has  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the  ap- 
plication of  cost  responsibility  under  the 
warranty  section  of  dealers  and  distribu- 
tors. 

Although  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment  is  addressed  in  the  report  on 
the  bill  and.  tJierelore.  conforms  to  the 
intent  ol  the  committee,  I  feel  that  the 
matter  should  be  addressed  explicitly  In 
thebiU. 

Mr.  President,  often  obligations  and 
responsibilities  under  product  warran- 
ties are  assigned  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred, to  dealers  and  distributors  by 
manufacturers,  often  through  the  lever- 
age of  franchise  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  obligations  of  the 
manufacturer  under  this  hill  to  produce 
a  clean  car  should  be  bome  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  manufacturer  alone. 
Such  obligations  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  dealer. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  cost  obligations  under  the 
warranty  required  by  the  statute  run 
against  the  manufacturer  of  the  automo- 
bile and  not  against  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors. 

Mr.  President.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
further,  that  while  the  amendment  pro- 
vides against  the  shifting  of  any  cost  ob- 
ligation resulting  from  the  warranty  It 
does  not  mean  the  manufacturer  could 
not  call  upon  his  dealer  network  to  per- 
form services  or  adjustments  under  the 
warranty.  It  does  mean  that  the  cost  of 
those  adjustments  and  services  would  be 
bome  by  the  manufacturer  and  not  the 
dealer,  and  that  the  franchise  agreement 
could  not  be  used  as  leverage  to  require 
the  dealer  to  absorb  any  related  costs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  Becaose  of  the  careful 
consideration  tie  gives  to  legislation.  I 
think  his  amendment  Is  an  accurate  re- 
fiectlon  of  the  Intent  of  the  committee. 
It  is  a  point  the  committee  overlooked 
In  its  consideration  of  the  warranty.  We 
focused  entirely  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer.  It  did  not  occur  to 
us  that  we  would  be  imposing  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  dealer.  It  was  not  our  Intent 
to  do  so.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  his 
amendment,  but  before  doing  so  1  yield 
lo  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  be- 
cause I  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  offering  this  amendment. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  In 
committee  this  Issue  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  Join  in  this 
matter  because  of  the  many  rnnifagrii 
I  was  receiving  from  distributors  and 
dealers  of  satomobllea  In  my  State  ask- 
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tag  If  obligations  under  the  warranty  ran 
■gainst  the  distributors  and  agencies. 

I  believe  the  committee  agreed  It  was 
not  so  inunded.  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Tennessee  Is  right  to  offering 
this  clarifying  amendment. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  provision  to  reas- 
sure many  people  and  I  am  glad  to  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In  the 
amendment  and  I  support  it  strongly. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
reali2e  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
wanted  to  be  recognized. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  I  had  better  get  my  3  cents 
worth  to  here  because  it  looks  as  If  ac- 
tion Is  about  to  be  taken  on  an  amend- 
ment and.  frankly,  it  had  been  my  un- 
derstandmn  that  this  bill  will  be  laid 
down  but  no  amendment  would  be  acted 
upon. 

I  am  not  at  aU  sure  this  amendment  Is 
all  that  noncontroversial.  I  wonder  U  the 
Senator  from  Maine  expects  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  amendment  this  eventog. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
yield  to  the  desire  of  Senators.  I  think 
when  I  discussed  It  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  we  looked  at  this 
amendment  as  a  clarlflcatlon  of  the  com- 
mittee mtent. 

If  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  postpone  acUon  on 
the  amendment.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  We  were  trying  to  dis- 
pose of  whatever  we  could  this  evening, 
not  thinktog  that  we  were  by  this 
amendment  getttog  tovolved  to  anything 
complicated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  have  no  objection  to 
putttag  the  amendment  over  untU  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Matae  (Mr.  Musua) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPEK)  on  the  basis  that  the  amend- 
ment was  a  clarlflcatlon  of  the  com- 
mittees amendment.  If  we  cannot  dis- 
pose of  it  this  afternoon.  I  am  willing 
to  put  it  over  until  tomorrow. 

However,  I  potat  out  that  on  page  81 
of  the  bUl  it  states  that  the  provision 
shall  not  toclude  any  dealer,  and  the  re- 
port language  ItseU  makes  it  clear.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  did  not 
feel  it  was  spelled  out  with  particularity, 
and  we  totroduced  this  amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  clarlflcatlon. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wants  to 
defer  action  on  the  amendment.  I  am 
certainly  willtog  to  defer  It. 

Mr.  GBIFFIW.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  study  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  no  objection  at 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary toqiiiry.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  particular  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  may  withdraw  his 
amendment  or  he  may  leave  it  as  the 
pending  question  without  any  action  be- 
ing taken  on  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  idea  of  discommoding  the  8«n- 
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ate  for  the  transaction  of  other  business 
it  may  have  while  It  is  waiting  for  us 
to  act  on  this  amendment,  but  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  all  concerned,  I  prefer  that 
the  amendment  remata  as  the  pendtog 
bustoess. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  I  have  some  purely  technical 
amendments  which  I  would  Uke  to  offer 

at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  that  might  be  accomplished 
with  the  unaiUnious  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  leaving  the  amendment  as  the 
pending  bustoess  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tech- 
nical amendments  I  send  to  the  desk  be 

consider«l  at  this  tlme^ 

The  PRESrotNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Matoe  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  I»resldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readtog 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
On  pagr  37,  in  line  16  change  "(d)"  to 
■•(e)" 
On  p«ge  S«.  In  line  4  ch«\ge  "(d)"  Ut 

On  page  8a.  in  line  S  change  "(F)"  to 

On  page  T7.  in  Une  8  cbange  "(8) "  to  " (4) " 
uid    'subeectlon"  to  "eecuoo". 

On  page  T8.  In  line  11  change  "tulieecaon 
(a)  or  (bi"  to  "eubeectlon  (a),  (b)  or  (c)". 

On  pege  85.  In  Une  17  cbuge  "Ita"  to 
"the". 

On  page  8«,  In  Hue  6  •trtke  "undar  CUUM 
,1)    of  tbls  sutaectlon". 

On  pege  91.  In  Une  4  rtrlke  "patent  appU- 
catlon."- 

On  page  93.  In  Une  8  strike  "patent  appU- 
catson." 


I  totend  to  call  the  amendment  up  at 
some  time  and  discuss  it,  to  see  U  my 
conception  is  correct  to  the  view  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman,  and  then 
I  shall  decide  whether  I  shall  ask  for  a 
vote  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendment  for 
myself.  Senator  Baker  and  Senator 
Onunr.  be  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record,  for  the  Information  of  Membei-a. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment No.  B30  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  63,  beginning  on  line  33,  strike 
out  mil  clirougb  line  4  on  page  84.  and  Inaart 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "end  shall  be 
so  warranted  lor  the  lUeUme  of  such  vehicle 
or  engine.  Fifty  thousand  miles  sbaU  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  Ufetlme  of  a  ve- 
hicle or  engine  under  this  section.  As  a  con- 
dition to  the  obUgatlon  of  manufacturers  to 
correct  defects  in  design,  manulsciure  or  as- 
sembly, manulacturera  may  require  the  ulU- 
mate  purchaser  and  subsequent  purchasers 
of  such  velUcle  or  engines". 

On  page  64,  line  U.  strike  out  the  words 
"adjustment,  opersuon". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  FRESrOING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  wUl  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

SMENDIKIMT  IfO.  930 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  to  which  Sena- 
tor Baker  and  Senator  Gurmey  Joto  as 
coaponsora.  I  do  not  totend  to  call  it  up 
this  evening,  but  I  ask  that  it  be  received 
and  printed,  and  He  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wDl  be  received,  prtoted.  and 
win  Ue  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOPER.  1  might  give  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
It  is  sinillar  to  substance  to  the  amend- 
ment I  oBer«d  to  the  committee.  As  the 
Senator  knows  .so  well,  the  warranty  pro- 
vided for  to  the  bill  goes  not  only  to  the 
design  and  assembly  of  the  automobile 
propulsion  system  as  It  affects  emissions, 
but  also  to  Its  performance  over  a  period 
of  service.  50.000  miles,  under  operation 
by  various  owners. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre«l- 
dent.  If  there  be  no  further  bustoess  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  to  adjournment  until 
10  a jn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  41  mtoutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
September  23.  1970.  at  10  BJna. 


NOMINATION8 
Executive    nomtaations    received    by 
the  Senate  September  21,  1970: 

DVLOlfATlC  AND  FOBEIOIf  SSaVSCB 

Horace  O.  Torbert.  Jr,  of  the  Dl»trl<«  of 

Colinnbla,  a  Foreign  Servloe  oBcer  of  the 
class  ot  career  muDaler.  to  be  Ambaesador 
Kztraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 
Natiomai.  I^Aaoa  BaLAnon  Boaib 
Balph  ■  Kannady.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  KAtlonal  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  6  yeara  expiring  August 
37,  1975,  Tlce  Frank  W.  McCulloch,  term 
expired. 

BOAaa  or  Pasols 

CurtlA  C.  Crawford,  of  Mlaeourl.  to  b«  a 

member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 

expiring  September  30,  1978.  vice  Zlegal  W. 

Nen,  term  expiring. 

f73.  DmmKT  Couvta 
li.  Clnia  Morton,  c*  TennessM,  to  be  OB. 
district  Jud^e  Stx   tbe   middle  dlatrtet  of 
Tennessee,  vice  William  K.  »OUer,  elevated. 
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DEBATE  ON  ADMISaiON  OF  RED 
CHINA  TO  THE  ONITBD  NA- 
TIONS 


HON,  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 


or  OOLOftADO 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH«  UNTTKD  STATES 

Mondav.  September  2i,  1970 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  knowledgeable  persons  In 
our  country  concerning  the  Far  East, 
particularly  Bed  China.  Is  the  Reverend 
David  C.  Head.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  many  meetings  with  him  and  know 
well  his  detennination  to  set  the  record 
straight  concerning  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  free  world  from  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Head  is  the  author 
of  "Communist  Blueprint  for  World  Con- 
quest." published  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Clergymen's  Committee  on  China.  Inc. 
This  distinguished  group,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  clergy  from  many  reli- 
gious bodies  of  our  coimtry.  has  consist- 
ently opposed  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

With  the  coming  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  United  Nations,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Head's  recent  pamphlet, 
titled  "The  Debate  on  the  Admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  VN.."  published  by  the 
Clergymen's  Committee  on  China.  Inc.. 
Is  extremely  timely  and  very  valuable  In 
studying  the  issues  Involved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  of  One  Million. 
which  is  totally  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  Red  China  under  Its  present  leader- 
ship, attitude,  and  direction.  I  welcome 
this  added  valuable  material. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pamphlet  be  printed  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  Dsbate  on  the  AoinssioN  or  Rs>  China 
TO  not  UJ*. 
(By  David  C.  Head) 
rouwoKD 
In  1966.  the  Clergymen'a  Commltt««  on 
Cblna  WM  organlMd  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Dan- 
iel A.  PoUng.  Chairman  o€  the  Board  o* 
Christian  Herald  magazine.  The  organlza- 
Uon's  flrst  pubUc  action  wm  the  polUng  of  a 
oron-aectlon  of  American  Protoatant  clergj- 
m«i  to  determine  their  feellngB  conoernlng 
the  United  State's  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China.  More  than  thirty  thousand  cler- 
gymen completed  the  poll.  Of  those  polled. 
71.4%  were  opposed  to  the  admlAslon  of  Bed 
China  to  the  United  NaUon*  or  United 
States'  reoognlUon  of  PeJUng;  93.7%  were  op- 
posed to  satisfying  Communisi  China's  con- 
ditions for  Joining  tha  United  Nations  by 
expelling  tbe  Republic  ot  China  from  the 
world  organization. 

The  poll  was  InlUated  in  lieu  of  a  state- 
ment by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
In  favor  of  Communist  China's  sdmlBsInn 
with  the  implication  that  this  resolution  was 
rvfleotng  the  views  of  approiimately  iO  niil- 
Uon  Prot-estanU-  The  poll  proved  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  General  Board  of  the  Nauonal 


Ocmnell  of  Cbureiiee  had  etther  Ignored  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  Ite  oonstltu- 
enoy  or  It  had  wUlf uUy,  or  by  other  serloui 
error  In  Judgment,  misrepresented  their  tme 
views. 

In  1068.  the  National  Council  of  Churchee 
again  Issued  an  official  policy  statement  in 
favor  of  Communist  China  by  advocating 
that  the  United  States  ". .  .  acknowledge  that 
[Red]  China  has  legitimate  Interests  in  Asia 
and  that  |  Red  I  China  wlU  exert  a  significant 
Influence  in  the  region."  The  Clergyman's 
Oommlttc*  on  China  replied  to  this  with 
"An  open  Letter  to  American  Protestant 
Clergymen"  which  contained  a  detaUed  ex- 
planation of  why  such  a  stand  was  erroneous. 

TRX  BOLC  or  THX  DHTTCD  NATIOM8 

A  fading  hope  or  a  future  promise 
"We  the  peoples  of  the  Umted  Nations  de- 
termine to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war. . .  ."  With  these  words  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  begins.  It  is 
tbe  essence  of  all  the  manifold  obllgaUons 
assumed  by  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Each  nation  that  becomes  a  member  <rf 
this  world  body  subscribes  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  President  Nixon  has  adopted  ss  a 
guideline  for  United  Statee  foreign  poUcy, 
namely,  tbe  pursuit  of  peace. 

No  country  in  the  modem  world  can  Uve 
by  Itself,  ooncomed  solely  with  Its  own  de- 
velopment.  Every   nation   has   to  shape  Its 
own  future  by  sharing  lu  destiny  with  others 
and.  consequently.  Is  exposed  to  the  same 
dangers  and   Influences.  The  fate  of  other 
nations,  even  If  not  our  direct  responsiblUty. 
Is  nevertheless  connected  with  and  reflected 
In  our  own  destiny.  The  true  purpose  of  the 
United   Nations  Is  found  in  Its  basic  con- 
ception of  being   the  balance   between  na- 
Ucais  holding  opposing  Ideologies.  It  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  scale  of  world  Justice.  Its 
supporters  believe  It  to  be  the  place  where 
wrong  is  turned  to  right  and  war  U  turned 
to  peace.  In  Its  ultimate  purpose,  Its  founders 
envisioned   the    United    Nations    to   be   the 
guide  and  mediator  for  the  family  of  man. 
It  has   often  been  said   that   the  United 
Nations  Is  the  world's  only  hope.  This  ex- 
pectation has  frequently  been  disappointed, 
and  the  stress  has  necessarily  to  be  on  tbe 
word  "only."  since  experience  has  shown  that 
the  United  Nations,  m  the  26  years  of  Its 
existence,  has  often  been  sadly  inadequate. 
Tet,  righUy  or  wrongly,  many  cling  to  the 
promisee  of  this  world  organization  If  ozUy 
for  the  reason  that  they  believe  there  Is  no 
other  hope.  The  United  Nations"  effectiveness 
has  not  been  challenged  by  any  major  world 
wars  but   It   has   failed   to   prevent  limited 
wars,  and  the  actual  deterrent  to  war  has 
been  the  nuclear  threat  of  a  major  Involve- 
ment, rather  than  the  peace-keeping  Influ- 
ence of  the  United  Nations.  Its  major  fallxire. 
however,  baa  been  that  It  has  not  effected 
any   closer   cooperation   and   understanding 
t>etween  the  Communist  and  the  Free  World. 
The  glg&ntlc  struggle  between  totalitarian- 
ism and  freedom  has  never  been  more  in- 
tense   than    It   Is   right   now.    The   area   of 
combat    Is   not   Just   Vietnam,   or   Laos,   or 
Cambodia.  It  is  all  of  Asia.  It  Is  Kurops.  it 
U  certainly  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  Africa,  it 
Is  South  America,  and  It  U  the  United  SUtee 
of  America.  In  Vietnam,  the  batUe  for  sur- 
vival of  one  Ideology  over  tbe  other  Is  a  real 
one.  a  visible  one,  dally  accounted  for  by  so 
many  deaths  on  either  side.  Here  at  home 
and    elsewhere,    the    destructive    effects    on 
mind  and  body,  the  hatred  and  division  this 
struggle  produces  cannot  so  easily  be  defined 
and  measured  by  so  many  victims  or  victors. 
All  major  tendons,  wa«  and  war-Uk«  ac- 
tons,   with    tbe   exception   of    the    Middle 


Eastern  situation,  now  having  Ranged  Into 
the  same  confrontation,  have  been  cratad 
through  International  Communism.  It  Is  the 
defeat  of  Communism,  not  Its  accommoda- 
tion, that  would  remove  the  cause  for  con- 
frontation In  the  future.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  not  checked  the  advancement  oC 
Communism ,  nor  has  It  been  able  to  Inter- 
fere In  communist  subversive  activities.  This 
means  that  It  has  been  Ineffective  In  pre- 
serving tbe  rights  of  self-determination  ot 
member  states. 

The  obligations  assumed  by  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  the  princlplee 
and  purposes  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter. 
and  the  dally  issues  on  the  agenda  of  ttM 
Assembly  are  all  moral  issuea.  The  United 
Nations  represents  moral  authority.  SeU- 
determlnatlon  and  human  rights  are  moral 
issues.  In  the  role  of  mediator,  the  United 
Nations,  as  a  moral  force.  Is  confronted  with 
an  entirely  different  code  of  ethics  In  dealing 
with  the  two  Ideological  blocs,  or  with  the 
lack  of  such  ethics  In  communist -dominated 
countries  represented  In  the  United  Nations. 
Lenin  gave  the  following  mtcrpretatlon  and 
guideline  for  communist  ethics  by  saying: 

"But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  Communist 
ethics?  ...  Of  course,  there  is.  ...  In  what 
sense  do  we  repudiate  ethics  and  moralltyt 
In  the  sense  that  they  were  preached  by  ths 
bourgeoisie,  who  declared  that  ethics  were 
Ood's  commandments.  We  ...  do  not  be- 
lieve in  God.  .  .  .  We  say  that  our  morality 
is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  Interests  of 
the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat.  .  .  .  We 
say:  Morality  is  that  which  serves  to  destroy 
the  old  exploiting  society  and  to  unite  all  the 
tollers  around  the  proletariat,  which  is  creat- 
ing a  new  Communist  society.  .  .  .  For  the 
Communist,  morality  consists  entirely  at 
compact  united  dlsclpUne  and  conscious  mam 
struggle  against  the  exploiters."  > 

While  tbe  United  Nations,   In  its  Impar- 
tiality, will  not  condemn  the  Immorali^  ot 
Communism  as  such.  It  should  nevertheless 
strive  to  preserve  tbe  rights  of  people  where 
these  rights  still  exist  and  pursue  their  rein- 
statement where  they  have  been  lost.  As  a 
member   state    of    the   United    Nations,   the 
United   States  has  the   obligation   to   Insist 
that  its  principles  and  purposes  are  carried 
out.  In  addition,  we  bear  a  high  responsibil- 
ity in  our  foreign  policy  decisions  as  a  nation 
to  which  other  coimtries  look  for  leaderablp. 
The  United  States'  vote  for  or  sgalnst  admis- 
sion  of   Red   China   to   the   United   Nations 
represents  the  key  vote  for  others  to  follow 
and  it  therefore  means  Immeasurably  more 
than  Just  a  change  in  our  foreign   policy. 
It  Is  the  crucial  vote  for  justice  or  Injustice. 
We  are  a  repubUc  and  the  power  is  In  the 
hands  of  everyone  of  us — which  means  that, 
in  our  role  as  a  leading  nation,  everyoiw 
of  us  should  strive  for  and  obtain  a  broad 
understanding    of    public    Issues    and    tha 
problems  eonfronUng  tis.  Tbe  final  scUona 
of  our  government  are  tMUsed  on  the  deci- 
sions every  single  American  is  making.  In 
turn,  our  government,  in  dealing  with  com- 
munist  nations.    Is   faced    with    the   wtlUtU 
decisions  of  a  smaU  group  of  their  leaders 
who  manipulate  their  peoples'  destinies  to 
reach  their  own  alms.  Only  if  this  inequality 
in  human  rights  can  be  overcome  and  the 
freedom   to   elect   leadens   through   the   in- 
dividual's vote  in  all  countries  is  made  pos- 
sible, can  unified  measurement  be  applied 
and    can    the    United    Nations    siKceed.    So 
far,  the  United  Nations  is  aacrificlng  a  great 
deal    of    its    effectiveness    through    endless 
vetoes    of    the    Soviet    Union .    What    would 
happen  If  the  conmiunlst  power  bloc  Is  tur- 
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ther  IncrtMKl'  Could  It  not  be  aaucud 
that  tbe  remilndcr  o!  1(3  sJready  llmltea 
»blUty  to  cope  with  world  problenu  wouia 
iMd  to  mcreued  »p»lh>-.  t  dlnilnuUon  ol 
moral  stAture.  md  e?enui«l  deelrucUon? 
l»rH  «m  OM  coniinMlST  cinKA's  umaaoti 
A  vott  comjwrt«m 
The  Mtb  eesston  ol  the  United  Katlon* 
Oenenil  Aisemblj  con»«ned  on  KoTember 
11  1B«9.  reprooented  the  Iflth  tune  th»t  the 
admUslon  of  Conununlst  China  w»e  voted 
upon.  loUowlng  the  Albanian  dralt  iMolu- 
UonUeilng  to  expel  the  Republic  of  China 
and  seat  in  lu  place  Communist  China.  The 
reiolutlon  was  defeated  by  a  yote  of  66 
against.  48  In  favor,  with  21  abstentions  and 
one  member  absent.  The  vote  on  the  same 
resolution  In  1988  was  58  to  M.  with  33 
abstentions  In  1097.  It  was  Ba-tS-lT;  In 
ig68    57-46-17:  and  In  196S:  47-47-20. 

The  changes  between  the  previous  vote  In 
1968  compared  with  the  vote  In  1969  con- 
sisted of  the  following.  Four  nation*, 
Caian*.  Ubya.  Mauritius,  and  Nigeria,  all  of 
whom  ahstilned  last  year,  cast  their  Tot<M 
lot  OommunUt  China.  Belgium.  Chile,  and 
Italy  who  had  voted  against  admission  In 
1968  shifted  to  abstenUon.  Senegal,  who 
abetalixd  In  I9«8.  this  time  voted  against 
admission. 

This  vote  comparison  shows  a  weaKening 
of  the  United  Nation's  stand  on  the  Issue 
and  It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  slttla- 
tlon  with  complacency  Just  twisuse  the  vow 
was  passed  lor  the  19th  tune  In  favor  of  the 
RepubUc  of  China 

SUMHSIOK    mANa    iCCCUU«0DSTI01«» 

A  remiMry  o/  reajoiu  why  Pfan,  cmrM 
bt  grantal  tuojnitum  by  tht  VMUa 
Nations 

Dr  Wel  Tao-mlng.  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Republic  of  China  and  Chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the  a4th  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  In  his  statement  on  the  representa- 
Uon  of  China  m  the  United  Nations  before 
the  I  798th  Plenary  Meeting  on  November  3. 
1989  gave  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  Commnnlst  China  sbotUd  be  re- 
jected as  a  member  nation: 

■Those  who  champion  the  Chlneae  Com- 
munist cause  have  been  In  the  habit  of  argu- 
ing that  to  bar  the  Communist  regime  from 
United  NatloM  membership  U  to  deprive  the 
TOO  million  Chinese  people  of  their  repre- 
sentauon  In  the  world  organUaOon.  It  la  un- 
realistic they  maintain,  to  Ignore  the  exlaV- 
ence  of  a  quarter  of  the  worlds  population. 
'This.  It  seems  to  me,  la  a  spurious  argu- 
ment. No  one  Ignoree  the  existence  of  700 
mlUlon  Chinese  people  In  fact,  It  is  precisely 
because  the  Interests  of  the  700  million 
people  should  not  be  Ignored  that  the  seal 
of  Internationa!  approval  must  be  withheld 
from  a  regime  which  has  committed  so  many 
heinous  crimes  against  them,  which  has  de- 
prived them  of  every  freedom,  and  which  has 
denied  them  even  the  most  elementary  of 
human  rights. 

'The  Chlneee  people  and  the  Communist 
regime,  far  from  being  one  and  the  same,  are 
In  fact  distinct  and  mutually  hoetUe  entitles. 
The  IntcresU  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
those  of  the  Communist  regime  are  different 
and  contradictory.  The  Communist  regime 
c&nnot,  therefore,  represent  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple: it  represents  only  a  tiny  minority  .  .  . 
the  Chlneee  Communist  Party,  whose  total 
membership  doea  not  exceed  two  per  cent 
of  the  popuIaUon  of  Chinese.  Now.  even  this 
tiny  minority  is  torn  by  power  struggles.  The 
large-scale  purges  of  the  past  three  years 
have  faUed  to  eiiable  Mao  Tee-tung  to  con- 
aoudate  his  authority  over  his  rlvala.  whose 
latent  Influence  Is  stlU  a  factor  to  recXon 
with.  Small  wonder  the  official  Communist 
press  Is  mled  with  unabashed  appeals  for 
unity  and  vigilance  In  the  face  of  'Internal 
enemies '  This  can  be  explained  only  by  an 
■cut*  aense  of  Inaeetulty. 


"Armed  olaahes  have  been  reported  In  a 
huge  number  of  provinces.  Antl-Mao  and 
antl-Communlst  forces  have  been  gathering 
strength  and  momentum.  Even  more  perni- 
cious than  all  this  Is  the  prevalence  of  what 
PeUng  calls  "anarchism."  the  manlfesUtlons 
of  which  are  a  general  breakdown  of  disci- 
pline and  widespread  resistance  to  authority 
of  any  kind.  The  so-called  revoluUonary 
committees  In  the  provinces  continue  to  be 
an  unstable  coalition  of  divergent  elemenU 
dominated  by  the  military.  Party  cadre  are 
sun  paralyzed  by  the  fear  of  another  purge. 
Every  contest  of  power  on  the  upper  levels 
sends  a  tremor  of  fright  through  the  entire 
structure.  Below  the  level  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  Communist  Party  remains  shat- 
tered and  shadowy.  All  In  all.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  regime  has  lost  lu  effective  control 
over  a  large  part  of  the  mainland.  The  reason 
Is  not  far  to  seek.  Basically.  Communism  and 
the  cultural  tradition  of  the  Chinese  people 
are  Incompatible.  .  .  . 

"But.  It  Is  argued,  the  Iniereats  of  world 
peace  require  the  presence  of  Pelping  In  the 
United  Nations.  There  Is.  It  seems  ...» 
touch  of  dlslngenuousness  about  this  argu- 
ment. It  Is  dimcult  to  believe  that  a  regime 
dedicated  to  reshapung  the  world  by  force 
of  axma  and  firmly  convinced  of  the  Inevi- 
tability of  war  can  contribute  to  the  cmuse  of 
world  peace, 

"Por  the  Chinese  Communists,  this  exalta- 
tion of  force  and  violence  Is  a  basic  article 
of  faith.  It  Is  the  central  thesis  of  the  so- 
called  "Mao  Tse-tung  Thought."  It  has  been 
written  Into  the  new  Party  Constitution 
adopted  at  the  Ninth  Party  Congress  In  April 
this  year.  "War."  according  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 
"Is  the  highest  form  of  struggle  for  resolving 
contradictions,  when  they  hsve  developed  to 
a  certain  stage,  between  classes,  nations, 
states,  or  political  groups.  .  .  ."  It  Is  by 
means  of  war  that  "Imperialism  headed  by 
the  United  states"  and  "modem  revisionism 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Its  center"  must 
be  eventually  overthrown.  It  is  by  means  of 
war  that  Pelptng,  as  Lin  Pao  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear  In  his  potltlcil  report  to 
the  Ninth  Party  Congress,  Intends  to  bring 
about  the  victory  of  Maoism  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  since  1949 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  psrtlcl- 
paled  In  a  nmnber  of  military  adventuree. 
either  directly  or  by  proxy.  It  played  a  lead- 
ing part  In  the  Korean  war  It  attacked  India 
In  1962  and  Blkklm  In  1965.  lu  role  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  needs  no  elaboration.  An 
this  suggests  that  Mao's  doctrine  of  war 
and  violence  must  be  taken  seriously.  .  .  . 
"Chinese  Communist  representatives 
abroad  are  not  Interested  In  promoting 
friendly  relaUons  with  the  governments  to 
which  they  are  accredited;  their  primary 
function  Is  the  propagation  of  subversive 
Ideas. 

"It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  Chinese  Oommu- 
nlsts  negate  all  the  principles  and  purpoeea 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  reject  the 
Ideals  of  peace  and  progreea  toward  which 
the  world  community  has  been  strlflng.  To 
Beat  tbem  In  the  United  Nations  would  be  to 
encourage  aggression  by  rewarding  the  ag- 
greaaor.  to  undermine  the  rule  of  law  In  In- 
ternational relations  and  to  undercut  what- 
ever claim  the  Utilted  Nations  may  have  to 
being  a  moral  force  In  the  present-day 
world.  .  .  . 

"Weartneas  with  the  recurrent  conflict  of 
our  times  and  fear  of  nuclear  war  have  en- 
gendered In  the  minds  of  men  a  yearning  for 
normalcy  and  a  craving  for  final  and  formal 
settlements.  Some  seem  re*dy  to  buy  peace 
at  any  price.  .  .  ■  llirough  United  Nations 
membership,  io  tlw  argument  goes,  the 
Chinese  Oommunlsts  will  le«m  the  art  of 
compromise  and  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  established  standards  of  InternaUonal  con- 
duct. .  .  . 


"l«t  no  one  forget  that  the  moat  Important 
condition  lor  membership  Is  not  the  poasea- 
slon  of  nuclear  bombs  but  "peace-loving."  L«t 
us.  therefore,  be  true  to  our  commitment  to 
principles  and  purpoees  of  the  Charter.  I^ 
us  refuse  to  be  Intimidated  by  Pelplng's  nu- 
clear weapons."  • 
"SISPICT  roi  HOllsK  aloBTS  srro  rot  rtiMDA- 


TAe  obsence  o/  t^ntammtal  fretdomt  under 
Miufi  Ttgimt  1»  agalntt  t?>e  batic  principles 
of  tut  united  Satums 

"Respect  for  human  rlghU  and  foe  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all"  Is  the  basic  purpose 
and  prlndpla  of  the  United  Nations.  Logi- 
cally, a  nation  to  be  eligible  to  be  a  member 
of  the  United  NaUons  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  respect  for  human  rlghu  and 
freedom  within  Its  own  state  and  apply  It 
within  Its  own  regime  in  order  to  be  sealed 
In  a  world  organliatlon  that  works  toward 
this  purpose  and  Judges  other  naUons  under 
this  principle. 

Not  even  the  most  convincing  apologist 
could  contend  that  there  exlsu  any  funda- 
mental freedom  under  Mao's  reign.  In  the 
name  of  cloiis  struggle  under  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  haa  existed  through  suppression.  Uq- 
uldatlon.  purgea.  and  revolutionary  action* 
and  measures.  The  Great  Proletarian  Cul- 
tural BevoluUon.  which  started  at  the  end 
of  1965.  and  the  Red  Guard  Movement 
showed  that  Mao  Tse-tung  had  adversarlea  In 
malnlivnd  China,  but  It  also  showed  that  no 
elements  exerting  any  InBueoce  contrary  to 
Mao'.e  "thoughts"  are  permitted  to  exist.  Un- 
leashed by  Mao  Tlse-tung  to  reestablish  and 
assure  his  primacy  and  to  more  firmly  ce- 
ment his  ovni  brand  of  Communism,  the 
movement  was  Intended  to  wipe  out  the  lost 
vestiges  of  dissidents  and  revisionism,  and  to 
reacUvate  revolutlonnry  militancy.  But  fore- 
most, It  was  Initiated  to  liquidate  and  purge 
all  antl-Moo.  anti-Party,  and  antl-Soclxllsm 
elements. 

In  effect,  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  was  an  Internal  power  struggle 
within  the  hierarchies  of  the  Party,  army, 
and  government.  It  was  directed  against  the 
"bourgeoisie.-  but  It  vraa  also  final  attack 
on  all  ancient  Chlneee  tradition.  Imple- 
mented throtigh  a  wave  of  vandalism  In 
which  valuable  art  treasures  and  books  were 
smashed  and  burned.  It  was  the  deetruc- 
Uon  of  the  Chinese  heritage  'Would  this  be 
the  win  of  the  people?  Oould  anybody  In- 
terpret this  as  anything  but  the  meet  bla- 
tant interference  with  tlie  rights  of  the 
Individual? 

tJr.  Stephen  Pan  and  Father  Ra.vmond 
de  Jaegher  summed  up  the  result  of  the 
Red  Guard  Movement  as  foUo-ws: 

"(11  In  trying  to  destroy  the  Old  World 
and  create  a  New  World  they  have  succeeded 
to  some  extent  In  eradicating  much  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  cultural  heritage.  But  they 
have  not  and  cannot  create  a  new  cultura 
worth  keeping,  or  acceptable  to  the  Ohlne«e. 
"(21  Outwardly,  the  Cultural  Revolution 
ftlma  at  the  cnMhlng  of  landlord*,  rich  pea* 
ant*,  bad  elements,  and  an tl -revolutionary 
elements.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
of  thee*  people  have  been  killed  by  the  Bed 
Guards,  or  compelled  to  commit  suicide  But 
the  most  clear  and  conspicuous  effect  of  this 
wholesale  persecution  hss  been  the  annihila- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  Party  leaders.  In- 
tellectuals, educators,  and  writers. 

"(3)  A  chaotic  state  of  terror  and  'internal 
strife.'  as  Un  Plao  recently  admitted,  exists 
In  present  day  China.  The  nation  has  beeom* 
a  bloody  field  of  struggle  between  rlghtl*t 
and  leftist  youths,  between  various  faction* 
of  the  Red  Onards.  and  between  the  Bed 
Ouarils  and  the  vrorkers,  peasant*  and  even 
soldiers.  ._, 

-<4)  An  atmosphere  of  hatred,  suapldon, 
and   ho*tUlty   exUU   which   ha*   pwmeatad 

rnotaote*  at  and  of  irtlel*. 
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workers,  peasants,  and  th*  Bed  Guard*. 
Wldespresd  as  it  la.  It  will  probably  Involve 
the  armed  force*  to  a  large  degree. 

"(6)  The  giganuc  scale  of  cruelty  and  po- 
litical purge*  is  greater  today  In  mainland 
China  than  It  ever  was  In  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Stalin.  The  methods  used  by  Party 
members  against  each  other  are  more  subtle 
than  thoee  methods  employed  by  Stalin. 

"(»)  The  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution 
and  the  Red  Guards  have  made  enemies  all 
over  the  world.  Their  excesses  have  resulted 
In  unfavorable  reactions  and  criticism  from 
Communists  and  non-Communist*  alike.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Europe^ 
naUons  are  today  more  critical  of  the  Red 
Guards  than  of  the  Free  World.  Including 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

"<7)  The  great  and  Intensified  turmoU  In 
continental  China  has  proved  how  erroneous 
was  the  assertion  msde  by  many  of  the 
American  China  experts'  that  CommunUt 
China  Is  a  stable  nation  and  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  United  States  to  align  herseU  with 

What  happens  If  a  tyrant  Is  appealed?  WUl 
b*  become  less  of  a  totaUtaxlan  if  his  power 
la  enhanced?  will  It  turn  him  Into  a  bene- 
volent and  Just  leader  of  hu  people  when  he 
receives  encouragement  and  support  In  his 
oppressive  domination?  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury has  had  lis  ample  share  of  dictators 
and  should  have  gathered  profuse  experience 
in  underatandlng  that  denial  of  reality  wiu 
lead  to  frightful  disaster  and  that  glvmg 
ooncasslons  a*  a  flgn  of  American  good  faith 
la  a  futile  attempt  at  containment  of 
toulltarlanlsm. 

China  echolara  have  esUmated  that  mora 
tHan  25  million  Chinese  were  purged  as  a 
remit  of  the  communist  conquest  of  main- 
land China.  Added  to  this  stupendous  figure 
have  to  be  the  victim*  of  contlnuou*  purgea 
and  the  "Oulrural  Revolution"  The  blood  of 
these  counUes*  martyra  clings  to  the  hands 
of  those  eame  leaders  that  we  would  honor 
through  recognition  and  that  we  would  em- 
tnace  In  a  world  body  that  represent*  human 
right*.  JusUce.  and  peace.  To  not  regard  men 
like  Mao  Tee-tung.  Lin  Plao.  and  Chou  En- 
lal  as  ruthless  dlctatore  would  mean  consent 
to  ruthlesaneae  and  slaughter.  This  In  Itself 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  not  granting 
these  oppteseora  the  dignity  of  belonging  to 
an  organliatlon  that  stands  for  Uberty  of  all 
mankind  Men  who  through  words  and  deeds 
do  not  recognize  human  rights  for  their 
own  people  cannot  themselves,  or  through 
those  they  delegaU  a*  their  representauve*. 
be  made  Judge*  over  the  destiny  of  msn. 

TH*  raiHcTPt.*  or  TTNivtsaALrrT 
The  t/n««i  Nations  charter  Is  baaet  on  tht 
principle  o/  selectivity,  not  on  unirer»alit» 
Advocates    for   admission    of    Communist 
China  to  the  United  NaUons  base  their  point 
of  view  on  tke  "principle  of  unversallty,"  re- 
gardless ol  th*  fact  there  is  no  provUlon  In 
the  United  Nstolns  Charter  that  would  indi- 
cate ellglbUlty  for  admission  under  this  con- 
ception. Relevant  articles  In  the  UJi.  Chsrter 
are  all  baaed  on    "*elK!Uvlty,"  and  not  on 
automatic  universality. 
The  »peclllc  artlclee  are  a*  follows: 

Chapter  I,  Article  1 
■me  Purposes  of  the  United  Nation*  are: 
1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measxire*  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threaU  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
auppresslon  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  and 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  interna- 
tional law,  adjustxnent  or  settlement  of  In- 
tamatlonal  disputss  or  altuatloni  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace: 


Pdotm^s  at  end  of  artlols. 
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"2.  To  develop  friendly  relation*  among 
nations  baaed  on  respect  for  tiie  principle  of 
equal  rtRhta  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  Ukc  otber  appropriate  meaaure* 
to  itrengtben  universal  peace; 

••3.  To  achieve  luternaUonai  cooperaUon  In 
solving  international  problema  ol  an  eco- 
nomic, eocial.  cultural,  or  humanltartan 
character,  and  In  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rlghU  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  aU  without  dlsUnction 
as  to  race.  sex.  Unguage.  or  religion;  and 

"4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonising  the 
actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  theae 
common  ends." 

Chapter  I.  Article  3 
"Clause  3.  AU  members  shall  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  meftna  in 
8uch  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  Justice  are  not  endangered. 

"Clause  4.  All  Memben  shall  refrain  in 
their  international  relstlons  from  the  threat 
or  u»B  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
or  In  any  manner  inconsistent  with  tha 
Purposes  of  the  Xltilted  NaUona" 
Chapter  II.  Article  4 
"Olsuse  1.  Membcr&hip  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  open  to  all  otber  peac«loTlng  stataa 
which  accept  the  obligations  oontalnad  in 
the  present  Charter  and,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  OrganlKatlon,  are  able  and  wUUng  to 
carry  out  these  obligations." 
Articles 
"A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  against 
which  preventive  or  enforcement  aotlon  has 
been  taken  by  the  Security  Council  ma;  be 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  exercise  of  these  rights 
and  privileges  may  b«  restored  by  the  Becnr- 
ity  Council." 

Artlclee 
"A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
has  persistently  violated  the  Principles  con- 
tained in  the  present  Charter  may  be  expelled 
f^m  the  OrganlEaUon  by  the  Oenerml  As- 
sembly upon  the  recommendation  at  the 
Security  Council. " 

Thus,  the  Charter  clearly  la  based  on  the 
principle  of  selectivity,  not  universality  or 
automatic  universality.  Article  4  states  the 
condition  for  membership:  Article  6  states 
the  provision  for  suspension  from  member- 
ship; and  Article  S  provides  for  the  expulsion 
of  a  member  persistently  violating  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter.  Under  the  latter.  Bed 
China  would  tnmiediately  be  eligible  for  ex- 
pulsion If  It  was  a  member.  Because  of  the 
aggTMSlTe  acts  of  the  Chinese  Oommunlst 
regime  In  the  Korean  War  and  its  aggreaslon 
against  Its  neighbors,  It  has  been  branded  as 
an  aggreesor.  The  Korean  conflict  was  the 
first  and  most  important  eflort  of  the  United 
Nations  to  halt  aggreealon  through  collective 
ftctlon  in  the  United  Nations.  Por  Communist 
China,  against  whom  the  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  was  directed,  to  be  seated  In  the 
United  Nations  while  atlll  unpurged  of  lU 
mggrwslon  and  of  defying  the  will  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Korea,  would  amount  to 
a  confession  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nation*  and  would  greatly  reduce  the 
prospecta  for  future  aucceasfuJ  action  by  the 
United  NaUons  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  world  peaca  would  be  viti- 
ated. 

While  it  would  be  an  Ideal  situation  If  the 
United  Nations  oould  be  transformed  Into  a 
universal  organisation — under  world  condi- 
tions that  presently  do  not  exist — It  would, 
under  tbe  present  Charter,  be  a  vloUUon  of 
the  stipulations  contained  therein  to  apply 
the  univetaallty  principle.  Purthermore,  by 
mdmittlng  a  state  which  has  deUverod  no 
proof  that  It  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  Jurta- 
dlctloo  of  Uw  United  Nations  and  adjwt  ita 
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conduct  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  the 
nnlt«d  nations,  but  actually  eiprteae*  It*  In- 
tention to  change  the  alms  and  image  of  thl* 
organisation,  would  be  a  fatal  weakening  of 
the  United  Nation*.  In  fact,  any  country 
ecrupulotaly  holding  to  the  obligations  un- 
der the  Charter  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  the  admission  of  Communist  China. 
Such  country  doea  not  only  disregard  honor- 
ing the  Charter  but  votes  In  favor  of  Injus- 
tice by  voting  for  the  expulsion  of  s  membOT 
EUte.  the  RepubUc  of  Chin*. 

rurthwmore.  Communist  Chin*  b*«  never 
offlclaUy  applied  for  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  aod  by  tbelr  own  pronouncement* 
the  Chinese  leaders  have  admitted  that  thsy 
azw  neither  prepared  to  abide  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  nor  to  accept  the 
obligation*  and  duties  embedded  In  such  a 
membership.  They  have  repeatedly  made 
statemenu  relating  to  the  changes  that  most 
be  effected  before  Red  China  would  even 
consider  becoming  a  member  of  this  organi- 
sation. Premier  Chou  En-lal  advocated  th* 
following  for  the  United  Nation*: 

"Tbt  QDltad  Nations  must  correct  all  of 
it*  mlataKaa  at  tbe  past,  and  must  be  I2iar- 
oughly  raorganlaed  and  transformed. 

If  this  goal  Is  not  reached,  then  the  pos- 
Btbllitv  will  Increase  that  a  n*w  revoluUonary 
United  Nations  wUi  be  set  up. 

Also.  If  a  vou  for  the  admission  of  Bed 
China  would  mean,  or  have  as  a  consequence, 
the  eipulslon  of  the  Republic  of  China,  the 
universality  principle  »hlch  the  pro-Oom- 
munlst  China  lobbyists  advocate  would 
thereby  be  defeated  and  would  represent  an 
Inconsistent  action.  It  would  mean  tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  a  ration  that  has  strlcUy  ad- 
hered to  lU  obllgaUons  as  a  United  Na- 
tions member  and  has  displayed  full,  peace- 
ful, and  constructive  reaponalbUlty  witliln 
the  world  community.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  however.  Is  tbe  first  de- 
mand of  Communist  Chins.  Here  are  the 
conditions  ss  stated  by  Chen  Tl.  the  Chlness 
Oommunlst  Premier,  on  September  ».  IWIS: 
"1.  The  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  UJ». 

"2.  The  complete  reorganlxatlon  of  the  VJX. 
-3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly  resolution    condemning    Peking    as    an 
aggressor  In  the  Korean  conflict. 

"4.  The  branding  of  the  United  States  as 
an  aggressor  In  that  conflict." 

The  concept  of  unlverallty  was  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  the  participants  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  25  years  ago  who 
recognized  the  danger  that  admittance  of 
aggrssaors  would  make  aggression  a  global 
policy.  Membership  In  the  United  Nations, 
thus,  remains  a  privilege,  not  a  right. 
TBS  DsasTS  ON  sx*masxNTs-noM 
Lea  than  5  percent  o/  f  lis  martlontf  chinat 
are  repretenteA  b»  Wl*  Ifao  rSffJme 
One  of  the  most  popular  reasonings  for  the 
admlMlon  ctf  Communlat  Ctilna  to  the  United 
Nations  Is  the  contention  that  a  oountiT  pop- 
ulated by  close  to  a  quarter  of  all  mankind 
needs  to  be  represented  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Tbe  fault  of  this  logic  Is.  however,  that 
the  admlMdon  of  Red  China  doea  not  mean 
that  750  miuion  Chlneee  will  be  represented; 
It  means  that  a  handful  of  commnnlst  ty- 
ranu  vrtll  obtain  an  Important  voice  More- 
over, theoe  leaden  are  not  choeen  by  the 
Chinese  people  tliey  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent as  their  legitimate  and  rtghtful  mouth- 
piece The  Chlnewi  people  have  been  at  war 
against  tte  Peking  decision-makers  for  21 
long  years.  The  750  million  Chlneee  people 
wtnild  still  be  unrepresented,  whereas  the 
rightful  representatives  of  the  OhliMae.  now 
seated  In  the  United  Nations,  would  have  to 
be  expelled  In  order  to  accommodate  com- 
munl>t  demands.  Th*  result  would  only  be 
that  the  Republic  of  China  womld  bs  da- 
prtved  ct  lu  Just  pUoe  among  le^wnslbls 
naucos. 
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Larger  tHaii  that  0/  M  United  Wattow 

member  nationa 
Mors  tJj«n  13  million  people  u»e  on  ttie  It- 
Und  of  T»lw»n.  reprtoenung  a  larger  popu- 
l»Uon  Ui»n  th«t  of  M  member  n»Uon«  of  the 
United  N»tiom.  Wlille  nobody  c»n  deny  thM 
a  true  repreeentauon  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  worW«  population  is  of  the  greate«  Un- 
portance  for  the  Chinese  as  weU  u  for  tlie 
United  Nations.  It  remains,  nevertheleee.  a 
reality  that  under  present  conditions  such  a 
imresentatlon  is  not  feasible.  If  the  United 
Nations  cannot  help  the  Chinese  people  to 
renin  their  self-determination  and  liberty. 
It  should  at  least  constrain  Itself  from  giving 
aid  to  the  enslayers  of  750  mliuon  Chlneae— 
and  so  should  the  United  statea  ot  America. 

Tuu-SPAN  or  coux-UTnst  anLOSBtp 
Ho  reason  for  automaticaUy  ItgiUmUing  the 
Communists 
TbaD  there  are  thoee  who  contend  that 
the  oommunlst  rulers  hate  been  la  power 
In  mainland  China  since  1949  and  that  their 
control  orer  such  an  eitenalve  period  ot  tune 
makea  them  automatically  legitimate.  This 
reasoning  would  be  to  say  that  repeutloo  of 
MS  «r»«e«  sin.  or  Ihat  the  conunuance  at  evU 
must  be  regarded  through  Ita  peralstenoe  as 
goodnees 

Again,  history  has  glren  us  enough  ex- 
amples that  appeasement  and  accommoda- 
oon  may  weU  prolong  the  life-span  of  dic- 
tators but  that,  in  the  end.  Justice  will  pre- 
Tall  Hitler^  control  over  Germany  lasted 
an  Immeasurably  shorter  time  than  the 
Thousand-Tear  Reich  he  had  proclaimed. 
MuaoIUil  held  total  control  over  Italy  and 
his  regime  was  even  briefer.  Sukarnos  oon- 
trta  was  broken  after  It  had  been  paid  for 
with  the  death  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. Nkrumah  was  overthrown.  The  «n- 
slavlng  force  and  total  electlveneas  of  Com- 
munism can.  of  course,  not  be  mlnlmlaed, 
but  It  can  never  become  the  cause  for  sanc- 
tioning Injustice  and  brutal  control  and  for 
withdrawing  hope  rather  than  extending  It. 
Time  docs  not  make  the  destroyers  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Chinese  people  their  right- 
ful repreaentauves.  Not  only  la  the  rigidly 
controued  communut  dictatorship  contrary 
to  anv  freedom  as  we  know  and  cherish  It. 
It  Is  also  contrary  to  Chlneae  tradition  which 
honors  the  right*  and  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 

Franz  Michael.  Aisoclate  Director.  Insti- 
tute for  Slno-Sovlet  Studies  at  the  George 
Washington  University,  evaluated  the  pros- 
pecW  and  consequences  of  a  change  In  lead- 
ership In  an  address  before  the  National 
Committee  on  United  Statea-Chlna  Rela- 
tions as  follows: 

■It  Is  possible  to  Imagine  that  Maoism  will 
continue  to  prevaU  as  u  has  heretofore.  We 
hsve  no  parallel  In  the  past  tor  such  forma 
of  modern  totalitarianism  and  we  have  no 
IndlcatU^ns  of  organized  resistance  In  main- 
land China.  But  no  leader  cult  has  so  far 
survived  the  death  of  lu  leader;  and  even 
If  he  Is  given  a  ule-spaa  of  160  years  by 
ofBclal  Peking  propaganda.  Mao  cannot  last 
many  more  years.  The  question  la.  what  will 
happen  after  Mao's  death,  or  even  earlier, 
with  any  weakening  at  his  control.  Will  the 
military,  the  main  tool  of  power  today  be 
able  to  hold  things  together  or  will  the  mjli- 
tary  itself  remain  unified?  What  political 
purpose,  what  Ideology  will  be  the  cement 
that  unifies  a  nation  which  has  gone  through 
such  extraordinary  trials?  Can  Maoist 
utoplanlsm  prevail  under  Lin  Plao  or  an- 
other military  leader?  Can  a  Marxlat-Lenlnlst 
party  make  a  comeback?  Thla  la  what  the  So- 
viets hope  and  work  for. . . . 

'Basically,  the  dedalon  can  be  expected  to 
fall  Inside  China  and  will  be  determined  by 
the  opposing  social,  political  and  military 
forciea.  But  In  an  open  situation,  where  de- 
ctsloiui  hang  In  the  balance,  outside  action 
may  contribute  to  and  affect  the  outcom*. 
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It  U  therefore  ot  great  Importance  that  thla 
situation  be  undentood  before  any  decUlon 
on  policy  with  regard  to  mainland  China  Is 
oonaldered.  It  is  not  a  queatlon  of  establlah- 
Ing  formal  relation*  with  China;  with  which 
force  In  China  are  relatlona  to  be  establlahed 
And  what  effect  may  such  relationship  have 
on  the  outcome  of  the  internal  conllict  in 
OommunUt  China?  Unlea»  a  clear  decision 
to  influence  the  power  struggle  Is  made — 
and  thla  would  be  at  best  a  rtsJcy  bualnase— 
the  on]y  poaslble  stUtude  must  be  hands  off. 
Any  political  involvement  today  appears  un- 
predictable In  outcome  and  an  unnecessary 
limitation  on  future  freedom  of  action,  A 
recognition  of  "China."  let  alone  her  750 
million  people,  whom  we  would  like  to 
reach.  .  .  .  will  be  a  recognition  of  Maoa 
new  type  of  government  and  a  move  related 
to  the  internal  power  struggle.  It  may  not 
even  be  acceptable  to  the  MaoUt  regime,  as 
indicated  by  the  contemptuous  treatment 
recently  given  W  Canadian  and  Italian  ef- 
forts to  eetabUsh  official  dlplomaUc  relations 
with  Peking. 

■There  are  of  course,  other  reasons,  which 
make  It  Impractical  to  go  beyond  the  present 
coQtacts  and  extend  a  irlendly  hand  to  Mao 
Tse-tung  It  lE  utterly  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  we  can  reconcile  such  action  with  our 
existing  reeponslblimes  in  the  Far  East  We 
have  nothing  t.o  gain  and  much  to  lose  in 
current  support  from  For  Eastern  nations  If 
we  abandon  our  commitments."* 
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ISOLATZOH 

Bed  China's  isolation  i$  a  consequence  o/  her 
own  behavior 
PTo-Comrounlft  China  factions  claim  that 
the  U.9.  government  la  the  cause  of  Red 
China's  IsolBtlonlBt  position.  The  truth  Is. 
of  course,  that  Red  China's  diplomatic  Iso- 
lation Is  a  consequence  of  her  own  behavior. 
This  isolation,  however,  does  not  prevent  her 
from  inciting  unrest  in  the  world,  portlcu- 
larly  in  Southeast  Asia  where  she  hopes 
eventually  to  gain  full  control. 

This  same  faction  argues  that  the  United 
StAt«s  would   benefit   by   obtaining   greater 
knowledge  and  tmderstandlng  of  Red  China 
through  closer  diplomatic  tlee.  It  must   be 
agreed  that  It  would  definitely  be  of  the  ut- 
most benefit  to  the  American  people  to  gain 
a  clearer  conception  of  Communism  and  to 
strive  for  a  more  thorough  education  of  the 
general  public  on  this  subject,  but  the  ad- 
vantages  from   a   poaltlon   of   "peaceful   co- 
operation"   could,     under     present    circum- 
stances and  with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
where   an   Indirect   confrontation    is    taking 
place,  be  at  best  considered  as  one-sided.  Red 
China  has  certainly  enjoyed  the  closest  co- 
operaUon    and    friendship    with    the    Soviet 
Union  and  the  understanding  »>€tWBen  these 
countries,  if  the  same  assumption  that  close 
conuct  solves  all  adversity  is  applied,  should 
therefore   be   completely   harmonious.   How- 
ever. If  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  made 
by  both  countries  about  their  current  rela- 
tionship, separation  and  eetraDgement  have 
nevertheless  developed.  The  causes  for  these 
adverse  conditions  are.  according  to  Peking, 
the  USSR's  "peaceful  coeiistence"  policy  with 
the  United  States  and.  according  to  Moscow. 
heightened    through    Bed    China's    belliger- 
ency. In  other  words.  Peking  challenge*  Moa- 
coWs     "peaceful     competition"     policy    and 
claim*  that  it  endangers  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  communist  nations.  She  her- 
self adheres  to  the  proven  method  of  mili- 
tancy, subversion,   and  aggression  in  inter- 
national conduct.  By  virtue  of  her  Ideology. 
Red  China  is  incapable  of  proving  that  she 
Is.  or  Intends  to  be,  a  "peace-loving"  nation 
and   that  she  will  refrain  "In  her  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  to  u»e  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  w  potmoal 
independence    of    any    state."    and    thereby 
abide  by   the  obligations  embodied   In  the 
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United  Nations  Charier.  By  her  own  pro- 
nouncements she  stands  for  all  that  is  con- 
trary  to  the  "love  for  peace," 

Pro-admlaslon  lobbyists  furthermore  claim 
that   through   admission   the   United  States 
would  help  and  hasten  to  break  Red  China's 
voluntary,  or  Involuntary  isolation  and  that 
It,  thus  would  enable  Peking  to  give  valuable 
assistance   in   decisions   and    dlsciisslone    of 
world  affairs.  Such  an  assumption  does  not, 
first  of  all.  take  Into  consideration  the  true 
reasons  for  her  Isolation.  Communist  China's 
Isolation  la  indeed  both  voluntary  and  In- 
voluntary but  not.  as  Peking  apologists  see 
It.  through  any  fault  of  the  United  States 
government.    Conununlst    China's    anxieties 
are    not    created    through    an    antagonistic 
position  of  the  United  States  but  are  deeply 
rooted  in  her  inability  to  cope  with  her  in- 
ternal   problem.^-    They    are    caused    by   her 
national  and  revoluntlonary  objectives  which 
have  led  to  clashes  in  her  leadership  and 
have  resulted  In  a  near  complete  halt  In  her 
international  contacts.  Opposing  factions  in 
Peking  have  never  been  unified  enough  to 
even  come  to  a  conclusion  about  whether 
closer  relationships  arc  dealrable,  or  whether 
they    wish    to    participate    In    Intemattonal 
organiMtlons  such  as  the  United  Nation*.  It 
means  that  they  ore  lacking  a  unanimous 
directive    concerning    their    wllUngnesa    to 
adhere  to  International  law  and  abide  by  It. 
By  rejecting,   In   fact,  closer  relations  with 
pivrers  outside  as  well  as  inside  International 
Communism — however  desirable  these  might 
be  at  times — the  rulem  in  Peking  have  shown 
the  world  that  they  refuse  to  reeognlae  Inter- 
national law  and  conduct.  It  Is  only  reason- 
able to  assume,  therefore,  that  they  inevitably 
would  face  extreme  dlfflcultles  In  their  deal- 
ings within  a  world  organisation  and  that 
the'r  Judgment  In  affairs  of  the  world  would 
be  less  than  valuable. 

Foremost.  It  la  their  preoccupation  with 
their  Internal  turmoil  and  dlfllcultles  ttiat 
prevents  any  clear-cut  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy.  It  is.  In  the  long  run.  not  a 
question  of  how  we  will  fit  Red  Chins  Into 
the  International  community  but  how  Red 
China  win.  In  the  future,  shape  her  own 
destiny.  Which  group  in  Communist  China, 
If  any.  should  be  regarded  as  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people?  There  are  the  (I) 
Mao  Tse-tung  faction — the  ideology  faction; 
(21  the  Liu  Shao-chl  (or  Chen  Tl,  or  Cbou 
En-lat>  faction — the  bureaucracy  faction; 
and  iS)  the  PLA  (Peoples'  Ulieratlon 
Army »— the  professional  military  faction. 
Mao  Tse-tung's  reason  for  Initiating  the 
"Cultural  Revolution"  was  to  rid  himself  of 
certain  bureaucratic  leadership  elements 
opposed  to  his  policies.  He  succeeded  in 
ualning  a  revolutionary  generation,  but  It 
is  stui  questionable  If  he  wlU  be  successful 
In  handling  these  revolutionary  elements  to 
his  own  advantage  and  equally  uncertain  if 
the  military  will  continue  to  support  him. 
It  Is  exacUy  this  uncertain,  unresolved 
situation  that  has  prevented  the  forming 
of  a  unified,  forward-going  foreign  policy 
and  the  establishment  ot  sublllty  In  Inter- 
national contact. 

In  addition,  the  dlaastrous  state  of  her 
domestic  economic  affairs  pushed  Mao  Tse- 
tung  into  a  policy  of  war  hysteria  not  against 
the  United  States  in  particular  (US  policies 
having  diligently  avoided  both  offense  and 
far-reaching  contact)  but  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  maneuvering  saved  Mao  Tb»- 
tung  from  having  to  explain  the  failure  Ot 
the  "Great  Leap  Forward"  and  the  "Cultural 
Revolution"  to  the  masses  It  was  designed 
to  make  the  continuous  food  shortages  plaus- 
ible to  the  people,  if  not  the  shortcomings  of 
hU  regime.  AU  hardships  and  deprlvaUon* 
were  skilfully  overshadowed  by  the  news  of 
lmpi^^'"g  war.  And  once  more,  the  inade- 
quarles  of  Communism  had  to  be  paid  tor  by 
the  aacrlflce  of  the  helpless  msiraen  while  tba 
promotion  of  warfare  became  Mao  Tae-ttatcH 
cover  for  bis  Ul-fkmed  "thonchta." 
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Tlu  nbeoTMivt  and  aegretttv*  activUia  ol 
Communist  CMna 
It  U  of  foMmoat  Unportano*  to  recognlaa 
that  It  la  not  the  United  Stales  who  la  "atub- 
boraly  keeping  Communist  China  out  of  the 
Onlted  Nations"  but  that  It  Is  Peking  who 
rctuaas  to  accept  the  stipulations  laid  down 
by  the  United  Natlona  Charter  by  conalst- 
antly  flouting  the  "normal  rulea  of  conduct 
in  the  international  community."  Commu- 
nist China  haa: 

Twiee  carried  on  armed  aggreaalon  against 
India; 

Waged  war  against  the  United  NsUoni  In 
Korea: 

Committed  genocide  In  Tibet; 
Created  wlde-aeale  disturbance  In  Bfaeao 
and  Hong  Kong; 

Nearly  conquered  IndoneaU  by  a  ooup  from 
within: 

PumlshM  massive  material  and  pononnel 
to  North  Vietnam: 

Conducts  wide-spread  political,  economic, 
and  military  subversion  In  Africa: 

Olves  all-out  support  to  Castro's  effort*  to 
(presd  Maoist  type  guerrlUa  warfare  in  Latin 
America.  Including  Puerto  Rico— OB.  terri- 
tory: _.  . 

Gives  Ideological  and  ttnanclal  aupport  to 
many  of  the  so-called  student  rtots  around 
the  world — moat  openly  In  France  and  Italy. 
"Communist  China  haa  encouraged  die- 
graceful  conduct  by  her  diplomats  abroad 
and  has  mistreated  foreign  diplomau  and 
newsmen  In  mainland  China,  thus  deUb- 
erately  Haunting  the  rules  of  elvlllMd  Inter- 
national behavior. 

"The  prime  official  position  of  Communist 
China  la  open  hoaUUty  toward  the  United 
States.  Mao  seee  clearly  that  only  the  power 
and  resolution  of  the  Unlt«d  States  stand  be- 
tween Communists  and  their  avowed  goal  of 
world  domination. 
X  ,  "So  long  as  mainland  China  u  controUed 

3i  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  policies,  there  la  no 

chance  that  any  meaningful  relationships 
can  be  established  with  the  Chinese  people. 
Thla  haa  been  proved  time  and  again  by  the 
emerlenco  of  Prance.  Great  Britain.  India 
and  other  natlona  which  have  sought^-by 
recognition,  trade,  and  conciliatory  ges- 
turea— to  develop  friendly,  or  at  least  clvU, 
relations  with  the  Peking  regime."  • 

With  reference  to  Red  China's  revolution- 
try  conduct  in  world  affairs.  Robert  Hunter 
and  Forrest  Davis  write  In  The  Nea  Red 
China  Lobby,  a  study  written  In  1963  and 
revised  In  19«flr 

"Besides  helping  Ho  Chi  Mlnh^s  cadrea  to 
terrorize  the  North  Vietnamese  population 
Into  submission.  Communist  China  extended 
loans  and  outright  grants  amounting  to 
$670,000,000  to  North  Vietnam  following  the 
Geneva  Conference  In  1954.  The  bulk  of  this 
economic  aid  was  to  be  used  for  the  repair, 
npanslon,  and  initial  construction  of  96  In- 
dnstnal  enterprises.  The  Bed  Chinese  con- 
•tructed  eleven  highways  and  two  railroad 
Unes  for  the  transport  of  suppUes  and  arms 
Jrom  Communist  China  to  North  Vietnam  for 
use  In  South  Vietnam.  In  1963.  the  Bed  Chl- 
neee  supplied  the  North  Vletnameee  air  force 
with  50  planes.  Including  reconnaissance 
planes  and  Jet  Bghteis.  At  least  38  MIB  and 
Ml  7  fighters  from  the  9th  Dlvlalon  of  Red 
Oblna*a  air  force  have  been  turned  over  to 
Hanoi. 

"A  group  ot  North  Vietnamese  air  cadets 
were  trained  In  Manning  and  returned  to  Ha- 
noi m  September  1984  Another  group  of  350 
began  training  at  Kunming  and  Mengtsu  In 
April.  19«5. 

"Pollowlng  the  Tonkin  Bay  Incident  In 
August.  19S4.  the  Chinese  CommunlsU  sup- 
plied gunners,  radar,  and  anti-aircraft  guns 
to  Hanoi  In  February.  198S.  a  battalion 
of  the  S8th  Ihlantrr  Dlvlalon  of  Pelplng's  ajr 
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force  was  dispatched  to  North  Vletn»m  to 
undertake  air  defense  there.  Twenty  thou- 
sand uniformed  members  of  Chlneae  Com- 
munist engineer  battalions  are  working  to 
rebuild  sttateglo  sltea.  roada.  and  oommuul- 
cations  lines  destroyed  by  U.S.  and  South 
VietJiamese  bombings.  The  Red  Chinese  have 
spared  no  cost  In  money,  equipment,  and 
lives  In  an  effort  to  secure  a  springboard  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

"Bed  Ohinaa  mllltaij  eicuralona  are  by 
no  means  the  only  tactics  or  the  most  dan- 
gerous deployed  a«aln<t  the  national  In- 
tegrity of  Aalan  and  African  states.  Vietnam 
la  hut  one  theater  In  the  struggle  between 
the  free  and  non-aligned  nations  and  Bed 
China.  Having  paired  off  the  United  States 
against  North  Vietnam.  Bed  China  la  in 
the  highly  advantageous  position  of  having 
another  country  fight  her  wars,  while  China 'a 
commitment  In  the  war  with  respect  to  arms, 
manpower,  and  pollUcal  workers  remains 
relatively  small.  Bed  China  Is  thua  free  to 
devote  much  of  her  energy,  funds,  and  cadrea 
to  the  highly  Important  task  of  subverting 
and  propagandlilng  In  every  Asian.  African. 
and  Latin  American  country,  plus  the  United 
States.  Through  theee  acUvlUes  Pelplng  Is 
laying  the  groundwork  for  future  "wan  of 
national  liberation.'  In  accordance  with  the 
strategy  outlined  by  Lin  Plao."* 

In  a  statement  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  November  18.  19M. 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations,  Minister  Wei  Tao- 
mlng.  recalls  'an  editorial  pubUshed  In  Pel- 
plng's official  organ.  The  People's  Daly,  on 
la  January  1968."  In  which  "The  ChlneM 
Communists  hailed  the  achlevementa  of  th* 
■First  Afrlcan-Aslan-Latln-Amerlcan  Peo- 
ple's Solidarity  Conference'  held  In  Ha- 
vana" :  .    „ 

The  editorial  twUeves  that  Pelplng  a  peo- 
ple's war"  baa  gained  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  revoluuonary  peoples  of  three  con- 
tlnenta.  ...  .    ^     .... 

The  General  Declaration  Issued  by  thla 
Conference  Is  Indeed  a  document  hearing 
ail  the  earmarks  of  being  made  In  Pelplng. 
There  Is.  for  example,  this  key  paragraph : 

"We  condemn  the  reactionary  govem- 
menti  In  their  oonaplracy  against  the  people, 
as  In  the  case  of  Nigeria.  This  Is  equally  valid 
m  aome  countries  such  as  Senegal.  Upper 
Volta.  Cameroon,  Niger.  Ivory  Coast,  Mada- 
gascar Morocco,  Libya  and  Tuniala.  whose 
governments  are  the  Instruments  of  neo- 
oolonlallsm." 

Thla  document  goes  on  to  say  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  are  determined  not 
only  to  support  the  liberation  movement  In 
countries  under  colonialism  but  also  to  sup- 
port armed  struggle  In  countrlee  which,  "al- 
though formally  Independent,"  have  "long 
suffered  exploitation  and  oppression  of  Im- 
perialism In  many  forms." 

What  are  thoee  countries  that  must  be 
Uberated  In  spite  of  tholr  Independence? 

The  list  Is  a  long  one:  acoordlng  to  Its 
same  document.  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Brazil. 
Bolivia.  Honduras.  Guatemala.  Peru,  Jamaica. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Oman,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  Senegal.  Rwanda. 
Uganda.  Nigeria.  Cameroon.  Dahomey.  Mada- 
gascar and  others. 

A  more  brazen  disregard  of  the  right  of 
other  peoples  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government  or  their  way  of  life  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine! 

All  these  countries  .  .  .  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  General  Assembly 
cannot  look  upon  this  call  to  arms,  this  In- 
citement to  violence  against  members  of  the 
United  Natlona,  with  Indifference  and  on- 
concem.'  . 

Mmister  Wei  then  counteracts  those  who 
contend  that  tbe  stress  on  guerrilla  warfare 
IS  "a  confession  of  weakneeB."  by  saying : 

"The  encouragement,  training,  tlnsnctnc 
and  equipping  of  guerrtUaa  In  a  whole  aerlea 
of  CDuntrlea  could  be  more  of  a  menace  to 
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national    Independence    and    Ireedotn   than 
even  the  direct  use  of  force  by  Pelplng. 

■In  almost  all  of  the  newly  Independent 
countries  there  are  dlsaldent  elemenu  who. 
with  aid  and  encouragement  from  abroad, 
are  ready  to  play  tbe  role  which  the  Vletoonf 
are  playing  In  the  Bspubllc  of  Vietnam. 
Aggreaalon  by  proxy,  as  shown  In  Vietnam, 
can  be  more  deadly  than  (H>eh  and  undis- 
guised military  Invasion.  In  the  latter  It  Is 
easy  to  pinpoint  the  culprit  and  deal  with 
him  accordmgly.  But  In  the  fanner  me  ag- 
greeeor  works  behind  the  scenes  and  Is  thua 
enabled  to  emerge  from  his  dark  deeds  with 
an  air  of  self-righteousness  axid  condemn 
those  who  come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim  as 
trying  to  prevent  the  'revolutionary  people* 
from  exercising  their  legitimate  right  of  self- 
determination.  Vietnam  should  be  an  object 
lesson  to  all. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  ol  Pelplng  U  the  greatest 
threat  to  International  psacs  and  security, 
the  greatest  enemy  to  naUonal  Independ- 
ence and  freedom.  To  vote  for  the  seating 
of  this  regun*  would  be  to  negate  the  basic 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  and 
to  undercut  whatever  claim  the  United  Na- 
tions may  have  to  being  a  moral  force  In 
this   trouble-ridden,   crLils-rldden   world." 

mmNATIO.NlL  UW  *KD  JtZUTHAtlTT 

Communitt  Chinese  do  not  oWde  b»  (n- 
lernotional  laic  and  reject  the  concept  0/ 
neufrdlitp 

Peking  not  only  disavows  recognition  of 
International  law  but  also  ahows  disrespect 
for  the  Integrity  of  individuals  and  other 
nauons  and.  in  addition,  does  not  recognise 
political  neutraUty.  Mao  Tse-tung  gave  (In 
1949)  the  following  Interpretation  to  neu- 
traUty. and  developments  during  tbe  re- 
cent  past  are  proof  that  he  atill   adheres 

Neutrality  Is  camouflage,  the  third  road 
does  not  exist. 

Political  neutrality  In  International  law 
means  nonallgnment  and  should.  In  lis  pure 
interpretation  and  application,  mean  non- 
Involvement  In  power  blocs  and  power  strug- 
gle.  such  neutrsUty  can  esally  lead  a 
nation  to  Isolation.  At  beat.  It  Is  a  dimoult 
position  for  a  nation  to  retain.  especlaUy  Iot 
aweak  naUon.  Confronted  by  Commnnllt 
InSltrsUon  and  aggression,  such  a  naUon 
wUl  find  that  neutraUty  Is  no  guarantee  of 
safety,  because  neutrality  Is  iu>lthet  favored, 
respected,  nor  recognized  by  Communism. 

Under  Sihanouk's  leadership,  CambodU 
claimed  neutraUty  and  was  In  the  forefront 
among  those  promoting  admission  of  non- 
aligned  natlona  to  tbe  United  Nations.  Re- 
cent history  can  supply  no  more  dramatic 
proof  that  neutrality  cannot  preserve  a  coun- 
U7's  independence  when  It  Ues  In  the  path 
of  communist  advancement  and  that  a  weak 
neutraUty  and  accommodaUon  Is  no  insur- 
anoe  against  Communist  Inflltratlon  ana 
interference.  With  hie  acccommodatliig 
attitude  towards  Peking,  the  Prince  de- 
Uvered  an  object  lesson  to  the  world. 
It  might  also  be  Intarastlng  to  note  In  this 
connecUon  that  Peking  snowed  Prlnw  81- 
banouk  to  establish  a  "government  In  exile. 
while  insisting  that  the  RepubUc  of  CMna 
cannot  occupy  a  seat  of  the  Chinese  in  atu 
because  It  does  not  represent  the  majority 
of  tbe  Cblneae. 

THX   MUCl^aa  ISSUK 

Nuclear  threat  and  blodcmofl  coaaof  b«  re- 
corded ss  reason  for  admission 
Red  China's  propaganda  Is  geared  to  create 
an  atmosptiere  of  tension  and  unrest,  advo- 
cating an  Impending  major  confrontation 
short  of  a  nuclear  warfare  threat.  In  spite  of 
this,  pro-admlsslon  spokesmen  defend  thoJr 
position  that  Peking  could  and  wonla  »s 
pacified  by  diplomatic  conosaatons.  Thsy  bsss 
their  uiglngs  for  Bed  ChlBS%  admlailni  on 
the  theotj  tjukt  an  appeasing  setum  by  tbs 
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Weatera  world  would  dwmrf  ttoe  b*m««r«it 
t*ctlcs  of  tHOM  who  hold  tbo  poww  and  thmt 
Bucli  tt  move  would  pate  tin  w»y  for  Lb«  tiJua 
created  atmosphere  of  "peaceful  coexUteJioe." 
After  Communist  Chin*  exploded  the  tblM 
nuclear  dertce  of  an  estlmat*d  190  kJloton* 
on  May  9.  19fi6,  these  »ame  lobbyists  asked  for 
a  "more  realistic"  United  States  policy,  olalm- 
in?  that  our  criticism  of  Bed  China  was  too 
harah.  Their  Toicea  could  not  challenge  the 
fact  that  Peking  still  maintains  aa  uncoo- 
dilatory  and  unpeaccful  position.  The  traje- 
<lla3  of  Korea.  Tibet,  and  Indoneaia  still  speak 
too    loudly    for    themselves-    The    respective 
leaders  of  Cambodia,  Laos.  Thailand.  Viet- 
nam. Malaysia.  Burma,  and  India  will  readily 
Touch  for  the  preseniLly  existing  subveralTB 
and/or  aggrcasiTe  intentions  of  Red  Ctolna. 
In  Africa,  the  governments  of  Burundi.  Niger, 
the    Ivory    Coast.    Dahomey.    Upper    Volta, 
Malawi,  the  Central  African  Republic.  Kenya. 
Ohsna,   the  Congo  all   have,  to  varying  de- 
gress, had — and  still  have— experience  with 
Communist     China's    subversive    ambltlona. 
Some   have    broken    off    diplomatic   relations 
with   PefclnK    in    protest   to    thase   interven- 
tloTLs:  oihen»  feel  that  thU  would  only  drive 
Red  China's  activists  underground  and  make 
advancements   more   difficult    to   detect.   AU 
these   countries,   and   many   more   on   other 
continents  as  well,  can  prove  that  Mao  T»- 
tung's  revolutionary  pronouncements  are  not 
Jual  threatening  rhetoric  but  that  he  means 
what  he  says  and  tliat  world  conquest  Is  fore- 
moat  on  his  agenda.  But  as  far  as  American 
apologises  were  concerned,  the  explosion  of 
Bed  China's  nuclear  device  was  to  t>e  reason 
enough  for  tiie  United  SUtes  to  mellow.  In 
other  words,  nobody  proved  that  Red  China 
was  changmg  into  a  nation  eligible  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  world  of  nations.  She  was  In 
the  process  of  becoming  a  nuclear  power,  she 
had    developed    a    threatening    device,    and 
therefore,  she  should  now  be  admitted  to  ti&e 
United  Nations. 

If  the  threat  of  nuclear  arms  Is  the  basis 
for  admission,  then  the  primary  condition 
for  membership  wotild  me«i  that  the  »|»- 
^ty  to  incite  fear  ^^^^^^^.f^*^ 
for  icmber^p-  This  Is  not  »°^  T^*!"  »*2 
China's  nuclear  capacity  °»»y  '*"  ^  °^ 
by  her  to  blackmail  AaU  and  oth«  parW 
of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  reg^-d  as  an 
Mission  ticket  to  the  UnitedN»tlo^  Ag- 
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The  disadvantage  to  the  Western  world  of 
a     further     increase    of    communist    power 
within    the    world    community   and    In    the 
United  Nations  should  be  clear.  The  ques- 
aon  then  would  be  whether  admission  beArs 
any  advantages  with   reepect  to  the  feared 
extreme  condition  of  conrrontatlon,  the  use 
of  nuclear  arms,  or  to  the  prerequisite  of 
stockpiling     additional     nnclear     defensive 
weapona  and  the  building  of  defensive  sys- 
tems   The  relevant   example  would  be   the 
United  Statea  relationship  to  Soviet  Russia 
which  shows   whether  detente,  or  the  offer 
of  friendship  towards  a  communist  nation 
results  m  a  guarantee  for  peace.  With  the 
USSR  we  have  "peacefully  coexisted"  since 
the  Oeoe«-a  Conference.  The  Soviet  Union  ts 
a   co-member   of   the   United   Nations    This 
then  should  have  removed  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  between  us.  Treaties  concluded  and 
negouatlons  la  progress  should  furthermore 
have  cemented  this  relationahlp  to  a  point 
where  neither  threat  ol  nuclaar  war  nor  ad- 
versary  exists — and    the    arms   race    should 
presumably   have   halted    It  should.   If  the 
reasonings  of  pro-admlssion  voices  are  ap- 
plied, have  long  since  developed  Into  a  rela- 
Uonship  of  totai  trustfulness  and  friendship. 
In  reality,   however,  the  United  Statea  and 
the  Soviet  Union  confront  each  other  con- 
tinuously In  policymaking  decisions  in  the 
United  Nations  aa   well   as   on   all   political 
and  Ideological  fronts   Oe&llng  with  an  even 
more  unscrupulous  regime,   we  could,  after 
admission     of     Communist     China    to    the 
United  Nations.  neUber  afford  to  let  down 
our  guards  nor  foreclose  defensive  options  In 
the   nuclear  missile   race.  On   the  contrary, 
the  threat  to  our  security  would  grow  in  the 
same  measure  as  Red  China's  leaders  gain 
stature  and   with   the  increased   confidence 
that  their  immortality  has  been  sanctioned. 
After  being  granted  recognition,  they  would 
also  be  placed  In  a  position  where  they  can 
function   more  freely   and   destructively  on 
the  world  scene. 

Strength  and  unity  here  at  home,  not  tbo 
image  of  the  **pa{>er  tiger."  will  ba  the  only 
valid  deterrent. 

aaGTTunfTS 
Of  pro-admission  lobbyists 
Aside   from   such   general   statements   as, 
"we    need   a   freah   look:    we   need    a   fresh 
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and  claim  of  eligibility  through  prevallance. 
It  Is  the  "let  our  policies  toward  them  be 
■eparate  but  eqtial"  contention — m.eanlng 
that  ]ust  aa  the  Soviet  Union  Ls  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Communist  Chinese 
have  that  right  as  well — that  prompts  pro- 
adnUsslon  spokesmen  to  argue  for  Commu- 
nist China's  recognition. 

Theodore  Sorensen,  during  a  conference 
on  United  States-China  relations  on  March 
31.  1900.  worded  his  argument  in  favor  of  this 
theory  thus : 

"[Some  may  reply  that]  China  is  more 
hostile  and  Russia  more  friendly.  It  Is  true 


»ami»i"u  -^^~-^'  -~  —  .„____,««  u«  not  approach."  and  the  aforementioned  "iinl- 
g^;S"^S."thV U^ftS^N^ti^rS^^raT  a  ^^^^r  theory,  the  represenutlon  lasue 
l^  for  eUglbUlty  for  admission.  What 
would  a  compromise  P«i"«°  , '^'='^^P^ 
It  would  not  only  expose  our  allies  ^'^^^ 
JImo^  to  Red'chlna-,  ^ilUtant  outre^h 
but  would  strengthen  Peking  1°  ^«  *«^ 
tnat  in  following  the  policle.  of  the  ^. 
victory  would  be  theirs.  Such  a  P«ltlon 
iroSd  only  further  Peking's  power  thrust, 
not  curb  It.  .     «.   -« 

Mao  Tse-tung's  P«'°°^«»r;°'»^^-°S: 
clear  war  are  weU  known  and  should  be 
recalled  in  this  connection : 

"In  a  nuclear  war.  maini»iia  — nd      h^jwwib  kuu  e«uabi»  uivmv  h icuuiy .  **  t»  wuc 

luve    to   aacrUloe   300    million    P*<*P'*-    *°°      that  Peking's  words  have  been  more  hostile 

yet  more  than  320  million  people  would  sict-      ^^  Mosoows.  and  any  overture  we  make 

Tive— 4he  would  still  remain  a  great  °»°°°-      now  may  weU  be  rejected.  But  Moeoow's  deeds 
Though   one   half   of   the   human    d«^8«      1^^,^  bean  more  threatening  than  Peking  ■: 

would  bo  sacrlfloed  in  a  nuclear  war.  J't  to*      mj  surely  our  policy  In  terms  of  what  we 

remaining  half   stUl  could  build   up  Com-      g^j.  gj^ould  not  place  more  Importance  on 

taunlsm^."  words  than  on  deeds.  For  It  la  the  Soviets. 

The  United  Statea  bean  the  primary  re-      j,ot  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  chief  suppliers 

eponfilblllty     for     preventing     the     Chines*      ^  weapons  used  against  our  troops  by  the 

Communists  from  embroiling  the  world  In      North   Vietnamese   and   Vletcong.   It   is   the 
revolutionary  war.  and  in  a  nuclear  war.      sortet  Union,  not  China,  whoae  forces  pose 

Such  is  our  role  as  a  world  power.  The  U-N. 

hafl  not  fullUled  Ita  role  In  this  respect.  Ap- 

D««eaient.  however,  would  only  whet  the 

t^peUte  of  the  Chinese  aggressor    We  have 

bolihow  that  nuclear  blackmail  will  not  detw 

tts  and  weaken  us.  Amerlca'a  determination 

la  Southeast  Asia  to  check  communist  ad- 

nntMrnant.  our  will  to  flght  In  Vietnam,  our 

laterreattoa  In  CambodU  have  shown  Red 

China  our  determination  to  stop  communUt 


as  a  potential  thraat  to  our  own  at  the 
Berlin  Wall  and  In  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
the  Sovleta  who  tried  to  establish  nuclear 
missile  base*  in  the  Western  Hemtsphere, 
and  who  ruthlessly  invaded  their  peaceful 
uetghbor  for  merely  aspiring  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  Lcdependence. 

"There  have  been  In  recant  jeara  no  com- 
parable deployments  of  Chlneaa  forces  outside 
their  own  borders,  not  even  any  very  serious 
threata  ■g*!'^**   thoae  American  forcaa  sta- 


tioned on  territory  claimed  by  the  Red 
Chinese.  Nor  Is  there  any  longer  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  North  Koreans.  North 
Vletnameee  and  other  Asian  Oommunlsts  now 
giving  us  trouble  on  that  continent  are 
wholly  owned  and  operated  subsidiaries  of  the 
government  of  Mao  Tae-tung.  Propaganda 
from  Peking  may  be  far  more  harsh  and 
belligerent  than  the  antl-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda emanating  from  Moscow;  but  China 
in  fact  cannot  now  match  th«  Soviet  Union's 
economic,  Industrial  or  military  capability  to 
sustain  a  major  threat  to  this  country's  very 
existence,  and  that  difference  In  capahillty 
surely  speaks  louder  than  any  difference  In 
propaganda."  .  .  .♦ 

Baaing  his  point  of  view  In  favor  of  ad- 
mission on  the  ooncepttan  that  "there  Is  no 
foundation  .  .  .  for  our  continuing  to  apply 
a  double  standard  to  our  relations  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese,"  Mr.  Sorenseu  aeems 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  two  negatives  do 
not  add  up  to  one  plus.  The  difference  as 
far  as  the  undesirable  reality  is  concerned 
la  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  but  this,  again,  should  not 
be  euftlclent  reason  for  knowingly  to  ex- 
tend the  communist  power  bloc.  While  it 
la  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Sorensen 
realizes  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  her 
"deeds'  continuously  threatened  worid  peace, 
he  seems  to  be  almost  apologetic  over  tha 
fact  that  the  Red  Chinese  have  not  sup- 
plied North  Vietnam  with  as  many  weapona 
as  haa  the  Soviet  Union.  He  aeems  to  suggest 
that  we  should  measure  our  degree  of  friend- 
liness to  other  communist  nstlons  by  the 
amount  of  damage  they  are  able  to  do  to 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  differ- 
ence between  economic  and  military  strength 
and  the  disparity  In  strength  of  leadership 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  should  be  an  ample  expiitnatlon  for 
the  amount  of  weapons  supplied  to  othsr 
militant  nations. 

As  to  Sorensen's  dubiously  relevant  state- 
ment that  'there  have  been  In  recent  yeara 
no  comparable  deployment*  of  Chinese  forces 
outside  their  own  borders."  a  more  thorough 
Btudy  of  Chineee  communist  subversive  ac- 
tivities might  be  recommended.  Mr.  Soren- 
sen. and  others,  might  quickly  c-ome  to  the 
conclusion  that  Peking's  activities  are  not 
Just  worda  and  propaganda,  and  by  a  more 
thorough  study  of  communist  techniques 
he  might  also  leam  that  it  Is  pure  Marxlam- 
I^enlnlM"  to  let  others  do  the  actual  fighting, 
\t  this  can  be  arranged,  and  to  "be  mercdy" 
an  aggressor  by  proxy. 

At  the  same  conference,  one-time  United 
SUtes  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Arthur  Goldberg  consents: 

-My  own  view  la  that  virtually  nothing 
that  the  United  States  can  do  In  the  fore- 
aaeable  future  with  respect  to  Mainland 
China  will  change  the  present  tinsattefactory 
state  of  relatlonahlpc  between  these  two 
countries.  Even  If  we  were  to  whole-hog 
disavow  Taiwan  and  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Mainland  China.  I  doubt  that 
anything  much  or  different  or  for  the  better 
would  hapqpen  In  U.S. -China  relations  in 
the  near  future.  The  extremely  xenophobic 
character  of  the  present  Chinese  regime 
would  seem  to  me  to  preclude  a  genuine 
betterment  of  relationships."  " 

Nevertheless,  Arthur  Goldberg  oomes,  aa 
be  himself  admiU,  "paradoxically"  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  will  stand  for  a  chase* 
In  Qur  China  policy. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  statement*  in 
relation  to  our  policy  on  Rod  China  oomea 
£rom  Senator  Jacob  Javlts,  made  at  the  Con- 
ference on  United  SUtea-Chlna  Relaaons; 
"If  a  relaxation  of  our  own  aealous  ideo- 
loglcsu  opptvitlon  to  China  leads  to  a  aim- 
Uar  Iwrftnlng  of  the  anti-oommuiUst  ardor  ot 
some  or  our  dose  aUlea  In  Aala— cxub  u 
tha  PhUlpplnss  and  Thailand — we  muat  tak« 
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FootnotM  >t  «od  of  •rtlola. 


aS£r"-rSrrJS  E^^FS'SS;!  ^^"SS-iS 
=S.HH:S-H«  S-3"^S3SI.'-|  S:™i|"^ci^«3. 

T,SJfT,    A.1.    Th.   rtrtuM  oJ   rtible   >jm1  iJmonlng   snort-rings    progrmnu   Kj   •»   to  »houM  come  only  when  the  ChlneM  Oom- 

D?^^«Si.^tl<^  SS^ty    m^   tSS  i^^ur  long-r^g.  ^.  munUU  IndlcU  b,  ^<«df,th.t  the,  «M 

S?^m^nvur^hineee  commu-  Taking  the  Ions  view,  we  itoply  «nnot  to  be  »  p«-t  ol  the  clvUUed  lamlly  ol  n«lon. 

SnnTiSould  be  the  focua  ol  our  eBorte."o  ^^t^  to   le«»e   China   lorever   ouwae   the  «na  not  to.  outuw  n»Uon- 

rurther  Javlu  In  hl«  »ugg««tlon«  to  make  famll;    ol    natloni,    thei*    to    nurture    Ite  q^  Beoognltlon 

"both  admlMlon  'to  the  Unltod  N.Uona  and  t»ni*,ta..  cberlah  lu  hatM  and  thre»t«i  lU  ^^^  ^^  recognUe  Bed  China  now  and 

diplomatic    recognition    eaey    and    natural  nelghboia.  Thare  U  no  place  In  thli  anuJJ  _j  ^^^  ^^  ^  admitting  It  to  the  UN 

say.:  Pl»het  tor  a  bUllon  oJ  lu  potenu^y  r^t  .ouldn-t  go  along  with  thcM  weU- 

-rh«mionAdmlnUt«ttonha.»gr«.lO|>-  able  people  to  Uve  In  an^  isolation.  But  „„^^          %  u^^  ,ald.  "Trade  with 

portunlty  to  bury  th.  lingering  paU  ol  Mc-  we  could  go  dl««trouBl,  "^-^  "■  '-  PMJ;  Sei."  beciiTthat  may  change  them. 

C«^yum   which    continue,   subtly   to   In-  suing  "»•  l™*-'"^"  K'»|'  *«  '»"f'.^J^*  8e<^uK  doing  It  now  would  only  encourage 

hlblt   thought   and  debate   In   this   country  short  range  to  read  the  lesMn.  "J  "'""y-  ^         j^e  hu^Slnei.  In  Peking  and  hardline 

conoumlng  China.  The  Onlt«d  state,  paid  a  -j^,   ^^rld   cannot   be   eafe   until   Chin*  •            thj.^e  loUowlng    And  It  would 

T.^  heavy  price  during  the  McCarthy  period  change..  Thu.  our  aim.  to  the  extant  thM  P^     '      tamen/e  ellect  In  dllcouraglng  great 

in  tta  dMtructlon  ol  many  ol  our  mo.t  per-  „,  ,^  influence  ev.nta.  should  be  totoduM  ,^  „,  non-communist  elemenu  In  Pre. 

ceiFtlTe   China  expert..   It   was   not  onlyj^  change.  The  way  to  do  this  U  to  pervade  ^^^          „„.,  ^^  beginning  to  develop 

pslod  ol  grave  human  mjuttlce  to  Individ-  china  that  It  "musf  change:  that  It  cannot  ^./^LZtt,  „a  Jhelr  own  conBdenc*  " 

iS.  but  Sm  a  period  ot  grave  damage  to  „^,^,  ,„  imperial  ambltlona,  and  that  It.  *^^  strength  and  tneir  own  connoenc 

our  naUonal  stock  ol  Intellectual  reMUrco.  q,^    nauonal    lnt«rMt   require,    a   turning  On  ExpanflonUt  Policy 

and  experience  which  baa  Mrloualy  affected  ,^way  trom  lorelgn  adventuring  and  taming  ^,  |^„  to  r»Ilze,  looking  down  the  road, 

the  clarity  and  accuracy  ol  our  perception  law^rd  toward  the  Kilutlon  ol  Ita  own  do-  that    Commtmlst    China   within    six    year., 

ol  event,  in  A^la."  "  meetlc  problems.  seven   veara.  at  the  very  least,  will  have  a 

Not  lurther  substanttaUng  this  statement.  ^^^  ^  the  nation,  ol  non-communlflt  Asia  signlflOTnt  nuclear  capahlllty.  And  Commu- 

Mr.  Javlts  taUed  to  explain  why  he  grope.  t»eoom.  to  strong — eoonomlcaUy,  poUtlcaUy  njjt   China  will   be  outalde  ol  the  nuclMT 

back  to  thli  er»  and  does  not  mention  why  ^^^  mUliarUy— that  they  no  longer  lumuh  ijm,  'nieraloie,  whoever  Is  elected  president 

he.  hlnuelf.  changed  his  mind  between  1966  tempting  target,  lor  Chlnew  aggre«Ion,  will  ^^1.  next  time  ha.  to  be  thinking  now  as  to 

and  1969.  A.  a  member  ol  th.  89th  Oongrert,  ^^  leaders  in  Peking  l>e  persuKled  to  turn  ^^^  ^^  develop  the  power  around  the  perlm- 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts  ol  New  Tork  endorwd  their  energlc.  mward  rather  than  outwanL  gt«r  ol  China  which  will  convince  the  Com- 

the    loUowlng    declaration    a.    ol    January,  j^^  t^„  ^Ul  bo  the  time  when  the  dialogue  nj„nlrt  Chinese  leader,  that  they  will  not 

19«« :  with   mainland   China  will   begin.   Por   tha  _jm — „  ^  matter  ol  lact.  that  they  inll  run 

"A  declarauon  In  oppoeltlon  to  any  con-  ^^^  ,^^   j^^^   this  mean,  a  policy  ol  arm  ^^^  ^j^,  ri^tt—m  the  event  that  they  at- 

ceaalon.  to  Communis  China:  reatralnt.  ol  no  reward,  ol  a  creative  counter-  t«mpt  to  expand  through  the   area  ol   the 

"We  ar«  oppOMd  to  the  sdmlMlon  ol  Com-  -j^^u,,  designed  to  perstiade  Peking  that  It.  p^i^^  a.  they  have  been  attempting  to  «x- 

munl«  China  to  the  0nlted  Nations.  interesu  can  be  served  only  by  accepung  the  ^  ,q  ^^^  Mrtlea  agalnit  India  and  other 

"We  ai«  oppoMd  to  granting  United  State.  ,^^^  ^^  „,  international  clvUIty.  Par  tba  ^untrle.  who  ar*  their  neighbor.. » 

dlplomaUc  recognition  to  the  Pelping  regime.  ,    ^^  puUlng  China  back  Into  »,„,,,«-«  ■  a.  .  l>,»i«.ltvl 

•Wim  oppoMd  to  trade  relations  between  'ti,^,^,^  community— but  a.  a  great  and  0°  Evolution  (A.  a  HeoMltyl 

the  nnlted  State,  and  Communist  China.  oroKremlni!  nation    not  a*  the  epioanter  of  Red  China  will  change  a.  they  are  con- 

"Wc  are  opposed  to  any  poUcy  ol  accom-  ^^^^  revolution  vlnced  by  what  happen.  In  the  settlement  ol 

modatlon    which    might    be    Interpret«d    a.  ^.^^   dialogue   with   China   must   oome,   I  Vietnam.  They  will  be  convlnc»d.  a.  they  M« 

V3.  acqolewDce  In,  or  approval  ol.  Com-  jhlnk  during  the  two  term,  ol  the  next  preat-  the  strength  ot  Japan  and  the  other  !r» 

munlst  China',  aggression,  direct  oi  Indirect,  '^  ^^  not  beUeve  we  should  reoognln.  countries  on  the  perimeter  ol  China  growing 

against  ter  neighbors  oommunl«  China  now  or  admit  It  to  the  economically  and  eventually,  probably  nUll- 

"In  endorsing  iho  above,  we  earnestly  be-  JJ^~t   Nations    becauae  that  would  be  In  larUy  They  wUl  then  become  convinced  that 

Ueve  we  are  acting  In  our  national  Interwt  "          nuttlnn  the  seal  of  approval  on  Com-  their  bert  lnterr^•t»  wUI  be  served  by  turning 

and  the  Interest  ot  Ireedom  throughout  the  "^-j-rc^.ni-,  oreaent  very  aggrMslve  ooutm  Inward  rather  than  outward   Then  the  dl»- 

world  and  that  this  statement  represents  the  ™^J^    jjj^,,  \^^    agalnat    otu-    lofoe.  ot  logue    wIU    begin.    Then    Red    China,    a.   It 

thinking    ol    the    great    majority    ol    the  ^          ^   ^utn^ni   and   agalnat   all  d  It.  changes  and  becomes  a  clvUlied  member  ol 

American  people."  "  ^i»hhora  "  ^*  community  of  nations,  will  be  recognheed 

The  great  majority  ol  tbe  American  people  neignuom.  ^^^  ^^  ^  admitted  to  the  United  Nation.." 

would  still  Bih«rt«»  to  tw.  declaration:  the  On  n.N.  Memberrtilp  ooHct.tnBOM 

que«lon  I.  oair.  ■"What  ha.  happened  to  Mr.  j  do  not  lavor  granting  a  Kat  in  the  United         .^     ^     .  .       ,„ _,„-  .v.  _.«-.  ^ 

Javltt.   thd*a>»»-  Oould    it  be   th.t   -his  Nation,  to  the  Communist  Chlneae  «t  thla  The  decision  lor  or  .y^nrt  the  «e»tlny  of 

perMptlon  ol  event."  has  been   influenced  u^^ne   I  do  not  rule  It  out  lor  a  luture  time.  Bed  China  m  the  United  HaUon.  In  the  Onid 

ud  that  he  niHertd   in  hi.  "clarity"  when  provided  they  meet  certain  conditions.  analy.1..  will  be  the  umm  to  the  <l«"<« 

be  tattKMH  that  K>me  ot  our  cloM  alUe.  In  *^  why  do  we  nsun  Chineee  coming  Into  the  whether  or  not  we  ourielvM  ^•""<' «J°°f  J 

Asia  leaien  their  anUcommunut   wdor?   Or  D,iited  NatlonsMfs  because  they  at  the  pre.-  '=,"»,P'i°='Pl~  Jj '?'"^°"",?"  "^^ 

did  he  perhaps  see  a  political  advantage  tor  .^t  time  are  engaged  In  acoui«  ol  aggre^aon  guided.   Do  «'*•""'»   °™l!*^T''^  ™ 

himself   by  changing   hi.  view.?   Mao   Tse-  ^^^^  member,  ol  the  United  Nation,  and  05  percent  ol  t±ie  chineee  oppreaedbj  a  ijy^ 

tunc  ha.  not  changed.  S'^t  quality  a.  a  peace-loving  nation,  in  t«n  that  In  ewr,  "^'^J^^J^^^ 

««.cv  or  HO  .«,«n  eUeet,  .2  the'unlt«l  NaUon.  Ch«,«  doe.  ^^^ P'»' t^.^".^ 'S^^^'^J^T^^ 

a.  January  of  1.70.  talk,  between  Com-  jj^^'^'^tbrc^^",  ^T^ol^^  uLing  op^on.  It  I.  our  reepect  lor  the 

muntat  Chma  and  the  United   8t.te.  were  ."^^^f  o.  •iJrSHil.Ug^  ^ng  1  Ch.ne«  pjopl.  and  the  reallxaUon  that  U« 

resumed  In  Wamaw.  No  major  developments  !"°  „„ ,rfi  Nation.  And  I  do  not  beUeve,  In-  P'kmg  regime  Is  against  the  wlU  ot  the  peo- 

Sn?,«,n    from    theae   amba«adonal    ex-  ^d,n^  STaf^er^t^y  «cu«  to' «,  P"  "^•""^."""^.-^f?.^"'"  "  f' !^ 

change..     The     moat     compreh.nUv.     pro-  gf^  „  Jin":? 'ommunlat.  With  them  with-  «'  non-reoognltjon  In  the  hop.  that  Jurtlo. 

nouneements  ol  our  pre.ent  government  ol-  ™t^,i,  b,ing  m  the  United  Nation.  beoKlse  wiu  eventually  be  vlotwlou.. 

flclal.  on  poeltlons  In  regard  to  Bed  China  2^ljS.  Lid  we  da                                                        J  UK  a.  we  cannot  write  off  Aala  a.  a  lost 

are    given    In    "Nixon   on    the   I«n«.,"    as-  "„„„.  ,.„„  „d  a  strong  group  of  tiee  cauee  and  grant  OomrounUan  the  right  to 

rjht^je^i^tri^s^^gJT^ri^s:  r"£^S'^4'-mrES"^  !rgS?.^crv^isr"cL.;s:^ 

loJlng  a^  the  relevant  talents:  rjm^u^'.t'fe'i^.'e^ rn'^Ii^thl^  ^^^  '^r^X^^^^^'^^rj^lS^. 

On  Communist  Chin.  ^^d  do.  B«=au«  once  the  Chln««  Com-  1^^^^^^,'^;^^"^^^^^ 

Any   American   policy    toward    Asia    must  munlst  leader.  J-"",  "»'"""•  l.»"f  w  tle^Z^rvatlon  andiitor.Uon  ot  peace 

oome  urgently  to  grips  with   the  reality  ol  m  trying  to  break  out.  then  the  <JilnMe  lead-  y^  To  do  so  would  be  tantamount  to 

China   This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would  ,„  will  have  to  turn  mward  and  Mlve  Mm.  '    ^^^^  the  green  light  to  lead  that  or- 

almplUtlcally  have  It  rushing  to  grant  recog-      of  their  own  problems.             ^nlMUon  that  1.  the  hope  and  prtanUe  Qt 

ntUon  to  Peking,  to  admit  It  to  the  United  i  think  that  the  Chlne«  Oommunlat  lead-  JjT^tlon.  to  msBeotlvenes..  Without  our 

Nation,  and  to  ply  It  with  offer,  ol  trade—  era  wUl  change  their  poUclee  when  they  re^-  ^^^        ^^  ^^^  -^^    communist  conqueat, 

aU  ol  which  would  serve  to  oonflrm  lu  rulers  i«  that  by  not  being  beUlgerent  toward  the  .^^^o,  ^^  g^uti  America  as  weU  a.  In 
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today  comjnunlim  would  alio  become  Ir- 
resistible to  nuiny  smaller  natlonj  that  do 
not  possess  the  power  and  strength  to  resist 
It  unilded  both  Ideologlcilly  and  militarily 
U  we  show  weaknesa  In  the  question  or  ad- 
mission and  recogniuon.  we  give  the  wtjrld 
one  more  sign  that  we  ourseltes  are  weaken- 
ing and  have  given  up  resistance.  We  would, 
in  disregard  of  our  own  national  Interest, 
give  power  and  prestige  to  a  hostile  nation 
and  would  deny  an  oppreaaed  people  hope  for 
the  future. 

How  do  we  expect  to  contain  the  advance- 
ment of  Communism  In  Southeast  Asia  U 
we  help  to  Increase  Peking's  power  and  In- 
fluence? We  are  bound  through  treaties,  and 
our  foreign  policy  u  based  on  the  support 
and  aaslstance  of  non-communlat  countries 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  with  the 
intention  and  obligation  to  help  these  statea 
preserve  their  Independence.  With  our  own 
manpower  we  light  and  pay  lor  our  Ideals 
and  convictions  Since  the  beginning  ol  the 
Korean  War.  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
guided  to  prevent  anv  further  Increase  In 
communist  influence.  We  have  paid  heavily 
for  It.  And  yet.  were  we  to  recognize  Bed 
China,  we  would  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
undo  what  we  have  accomplished  while  ac- 
tively flghtlng  for  our  convictions  and  for 
the  freedom  of  others,  and  we  would  unleash 
the  forces  we  are  opposing  on  the  batUefleld. 
We  would,  with  the  word  -yes."  teU  our  al- 
lies that  we  have  given  up  the  struggle  for 
freedom  lor  others — and  for  ourselves.  We 
would  give  them  the  green  light  for  eipan- 
slon  of  their  system. 

Our  present  policy  and  our  treaties  In  the 
Par  East  have  saved  Taiwan  from  communist 
direct  aggression,  have  let  Japan  develop  In 
peace  and  security,  have  given  South  Korea 
the  chance  to  experience  freedom  and  self- 
determination  and  achieve  one  of  the  worlds 
leading  economic  growth  rates.  In  spite  of 
the  communUt-lndted  war  actions  In  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia,  we  have,  through 
our  presence,  given  other  countries  In  South- 
east Asia  the  hope  and  assurance  that  they 
win  not  be  overrun  by  Communism  unchal- 
lenged and  have  extended  the  time-span 
wherein  they  can  strengthen  their  own 
defense 

There  Is  one  simple  question  tor  thoee  who 
doubt  that  our  attitude  of  the  past  and  our 
present  policy  towards  Peking  are  logical 
and  right.  Would  we  wish  ourselves  to  he 
governed  by  men  like  Mso  Tse-tung.  Lin 
Plao,  Chou  Bn-lal,  and  the  like?  Would  we 
give  them  our  vote  of  confldence?  No,  we 
would  not.  The  Chinese  people  would  not 
and  did  not.  Why  then  should  we  vote  for 
them  and  recognlie  the  ruleia  they  reject? 
Why  would  we  subject  others  to  what  we 
do  not  accept  tor  ourselves?  Out  of  Jl.OOO 
Korean  POWs,  M,0OO  voted  not  to  return  to 
their  communist-ruled  homeland.  In  spite 
of  preesuree  and  threats  against  them  and 
their  families  from  Peking  1 

Poremoet,  however,  the  eSeeUveneaa  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  already 
besvUy  Impaired  by  the  communist  bloc 
vetoes,  would  suffer  additional  Impairment 
and  It  would  sooner  or  later  meet  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  League  of  NaOons. 

But  above  all.  such  a  decisive  step  should 
tcjce  Into  consideration  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  have  not  adapted  their  foreign  policy 
to  the  basic  prlnclplee  of  mtematJona!  law 
and  order  and  that  It  Is.  therefore,  not  In 
our  national  Interest  to  grant  them  recogni- 
tion. Natloni  outside  the  communist  power 
bloc  who  have  choeen  the  road  of  accom- 
modation caimot  register  any  advantage  or 
safety  from  subversive  loflltratlon.  nor  have 
their  relationships  with  Red  China  measura- 
bly Improved.  The  beat  example,  however, 
that  the  tlee  of  friendship  and  even  unity 
in  Ideolo^  do  not  tnlnlmlae  war-Uke  threats 
Uss  within  the  communist  bloc;  namely,  the 
strained  Moacow-Peklng  poaltlon  of  tension. 
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While  the  tvpo  countries  compete  In  their 
Interpretation    and   representation   of   pure 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm,     they     aggravate     their 
relationship    with    oflenslve    verbal    insults, 
formerly  reserved  lor  the  United  States,  and 
seem  unable  to  solve  their  border  differences. 
They  Jealously  disagree  over  their  respective 
areas  of  Influence  and  their  roles  In  com- 
munist advancement  efforts  and  world  con- 
quest   to   which    both    nations    are   equally 
dedicated.    Friendship    treaties,    even    be- 
tween communist  nations  have,  furthermore, 
as  little  meaning  between  communist  nations 
as  they  have  between  communist  countries 
and    the    Pree    World.    U    the    Communist 
Cblnese  believe  It  to  be  In  their  Interest  not 
to   abide   by    the   principles   of   the    United 
Nations  Charter  In  their  International  con- 
duct, they  would,   logically,  not   adhere  to 
these  prlnclplee  when  occupying  a  seat  In 
the  United  Nations  and  are  thereby   made 
a  Jtldge  over  the  conduct  of  other  natlons. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  Red  China 
would  be  in  a  position  to  act  as  an  advising 
contributor  to  the  solution  of  world  problems 
when  It  cannot  solve  Its  own  to  any  extent. 
It  Is    in  fact,  the  failure  at  the  United 
Nations  to  fuiail  Its  objective  as  a  peace- 
keeping body  and  lu  Incapability  of  enforc- 
ing international  law  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  retain  and  rely 
on  Ita  own  strtngth  m  order  to  preserve  lu 
superlontv  snd  to  be  the  guardian  for  many 
weaker  nations  This  role  of  protector  ojolnrt 
communisf  inter/erenoe  in  (Ae  souereisiifK 
o/   slolM   should   actually   be   the    taak   of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  potential  for  the  reduction  and  re- 
moval of  nuclear  threat  and  fear  of  nuclear 
war   does  not   derive  from   a  signed    treaty 
document,  an  agreement  that  can  be  will- 
fully broken  by  a  slgnator— or  by  a  nation 
not  l.^cIuded  In  the  agreemeot^but  lies  In 
the  removal  of  the  cause  for  fear  Itself.  Aa 
long   as   countries   like   Cjechoalovakla   can 
he  overrun  at  the  flrat  display  of  an  awak- 
ening  independence,   as  long  as  a   country 
like  Thailand  must  fearfully  guard  Its  bor- 
ders   as  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
encouraged     by    Peking    and    Moscow-pro- 
vided weapons  to  Invade  neighboring  terrt- 
tones.  as  long  aa  India  must  Uve  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  outbreak  of  war  on  her  borders 
with  Red  China,  as  long  aa   the  people  of 
East  Germany  and  East  Berlin  are  s^arated 
from  freedom  by  a  stone   waU  and  barbed 
wire,  and  as  long  as  all  governmeuta  of  the 
Free  World  are  faced  with  the  manifold  ma- 
nipulations  of  communlflft   Infiltration   and 
subversion,  the  threat  of  war  or  of  defensive 
warlike   actions,    inclusive    of    nuclear    war. 
will   remain   a   dominant   threat   and   fear. 
Moacow    and    Peking-directed    Communism 
Is  the  disturber  of  peace.  The  Ineffectlveneae 
of  the  United  Nations  reaulu.  In  great  mea>- 
ule.    from    Moocows    atjlUty    to    veto    any 
resolution    that    condemns    communist    ag- 
gression. It  Is  the  meml>ershlp  and  vote  of 
nations  wbose  governments  are  not  guided 
by  the  peace-loving  poUey  which  the  United 
Nations  Charter  prescribes  that  undermine 
Its  Ideals- 

Self -determination,  human  rights,  freedom, 
liberty,  and  peace  remain  empty  words  If 
they  cannot  be  shared  with  all  mankind. 
The  voices  in  the  United  States  speaking  for 
accommodation  do.  seemingly,  not  cherish 
what  they  poaeeas.  The  meaning  of  theee 
words  Is  the  same  for  all  people*  and  In  all 
languages.  Where  men  are  deprived  of  self- 
determination  and  human  rlghw  through 
the  rule  of  a  totalitarian  system,  they  suffer 
equally  m  any  land.  It  Is  the  extenalon  of 
hope  that  they  will  regain  their  freedom, 
not  the  condemnation  to  prolonged  aubju- 
gatlon  that  they  deserve- 
In  these  precarlotia  tlmea  when  the  Pree 
World  confronts  the  advancing  forcea  of 
Communism  on  many  fronts  and  In  many 
forms,  we  cannot  afford  an  experiment  that 
under  every  poaalbla  ai^Mct  la  doonasd  to  laU- 
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ure.  by  rewarding  an  aggressor  with  recog- 
nition. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  Red 
China's  acceptance  of  the  standards  of  In- 
ternational conduct  be  adequately  proven 
before  the  United  Nations  considers  the  seat- 
ing of  that  nation.  But  even  then.  If  this 
should  mean  the  ouster  of  the  Republic  of 
Cblna.  a  nation  that  has  In  Its  International 
behavior  never  shown  default,  the  Issue  Is 
not  debatable. 

■PXLOCT^X 

We  cannot  believe  that  true  Amencana 
who  love  their  country  and  value  their  price- 
less heritage  of  freedom  under  Ood  would 
purposely  oommlt  national  suicide  by  dos- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  resUOes  of  communist 
goala. 

In  the  realization,  however,  that  none  are 
so  bund  as  they  who  will  not  aee,"  we  con- 
tinue to  seek  every  opportunity  to  bring 
these  facu  before  the  American  people. 
Your  aMlstanoe  UJ  the  form  o*  a  contribu- 
tion and/or  In  the  wider  dlatrlbuUon  of  this 
booklet  would  be  most  welcome. 
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STATXMZNT  or  ruaposk 
Clergymen's  Committee  on  China,  inc. 
Fallowing  the  establishment  of  the  Clergy- 
men's Committee  on  China  lu  the  Summer 
of  1968  by  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Follng.  cor- 
respondence with  many  hundreds  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  revealed  their  desire  for  a 
continuing  educaUonal  program  providing 
factual  information  and  material  on  Red 
China.  Many  clergyman  who  stand  In  opposi- 
tion to  Communism  and  are  opposed  to  ap- 
peasement of  thla  evil  system  wanted  rep- 
resentation by  a  permanent  organization. 

Therefore,  the  Clergymen's  Committee  on 
China  was  incorporated  and  adopted  the 
following  alms  and  purposes  for  Its  future 
work: 

1.  To  eaubllsh  an  educational  program 
for  the  clergy  and  other  mterestad  Amerl- 
csns  on  China; 

a.  To  dispel  erroneous  public  opinions  on 
the  stand  of  the  clergy  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  China  to  ths  United  NaUona: 
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3.  To  articulate  the  relationship  between 
the  historical  and  ongoing  missionary  con- 
cern of  the  Church  and  the  vast  problems  it 
Is  experiencing  In  the  Far  Bast  ...  as  In 
many  other  troubled  areas  of  the  world  .  .  . 
because  of  the  militant,  atheistic  nature  of 
Communism: 

4.  To  aet  forth  In  clear  perspective  the  fsct 
that  our  present  Involvement  In  Vietnam  la 
directly  related  to  the  overall  China  question. 
Communist  aggreaslon.  Christian  mission, 
and  world  peace. 


LET  US  PROTECT  OUB  FLAG 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 


or  SfnvNxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VS3 

Moniay.  September  21.  1970 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
month  ago  I  rose  to  protest  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  national  emblem  by  extrem- 
Uts  on  both  the  left  and  the  risht  and 
by  certain  manufacturers  and  Ijotlques 
that  have  capltallied  on  dissenters"  de- 
sires to  lower  the  flag  to  new  depths  of 
commercialism.  I  then  introduced  HJ*. 
18671  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  flag 
desecration  and  to  expand  the  definition 
of  desecration  to  Include  not  only  wanton 
acts  to  dcstroj'  or  mutilate  the  flag  but 
also  acts  of  disrespect  already  defined  by 
the  Federal  flag  code. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
authorize  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
clearly  specify  Congress'  power  to  enact 
laws  to  protect  the  flag  from  desecration 
and  to  regulate  display  and  handling  of 
the  flag.  If  enacted,  the  amendment 
would  also  prevent  the  flag  salute  from 
going  the  way  of  prayers  In  public  build- 
ings or  public  schools.  I  am  introducing 
this  amendment  not  because  I  feel  that 
Congress  now  laclts  this  power  and  not 
because  I  have  any  doubt  that  anyone 
can  now  voluntarily  salute  the  flag  in  a 
public  building,  but  to  prevent  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  changing  the  existing 
law  in  this  field  and  to  end  current  mis- 
understandings over  what  can  be  done 
to  protect  the  flag. 

Thla  amendment  is  necessary  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  face  up 
to  the  challenge  presented  by  the  flag 
burners  and  desecrators  and  tell  them 
they  can  be  punished  for  their  criminal 
actions.  In  two  cases  which  sought  to 
determine  whether  burning  or  mutilation 
of  the  flag  is  a  form  of  symbolic  speech 
protected  from  Federal  punishment  by 
the  first  amendment  and  by  State  law 
through  the  first  and  14th  amendments, 
the  Supreme  Coiu^  has  ducked  tlie  ques- 
tion. The  Court  first  was  asked  to  con- 
sider whether  a  State  could  punish  lor 
the  burning  of  the  flag  In  Street  v,  Nem 
York,  394  U.S.  676  (1969) ,  In  that  case, 
the  appellant  apparently  distraught  over 
the  shooting  of  clvD  rights  leader  James 
Meredith,  took  an  American  flag  to  a 
street  comer  near  his  home  in  New  I'ork 
City  and  burned  It.  While  burning  the 
flag.  Street  tol4  a  small  crowd  that  ^ad 
gathered : 
We  dont  oaed  so  ^amu  Sag, 
He  said  to  the  ofOoer  who  arrested 
him: 
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If  they  let  that  happen  to  Meredith,  we 
don't  need  no  flag. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  that  be- 
cause words  were  spoken  while  the  flag 
was  burned,  the  State  tnlght  have  been 
punishing  Street's  words  as  well  as  his 
acts  which  would  violate  his  flrst  amend- 
ment, freedom  of  speech.  The  Court  re- 
fused to  rule  on  the  main  question — 
whether  flag  burning  itself  could  be 
punished — and  remanded  the  case  lor  a 
determination  of  whether  the  punish- 
ment had  been  for  more  than  the  actual 
desecration.  Four  of  the  nine  Justices 
recognized  that  the  Court  was  engaged 
In  a  side-stepping  operation  and  dis- 
sented from  the  decision.  Chief  Justice 
■Warren  warned  that  the  decision  was  as 
bad  as  no  decision  at  all  because  it  "'en- 
courages others  to  test  in  the  streets  the 
powers  of  our  States  and  National  Gov- 
ernment to  Impose  criminal  sanctions 
upon  those  who  would  desecrate  the 
flag."  394  O.S.  at  605. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  asked  last 
year  to  consider  whether  the  cutting  or 
sewing  of  a  flag  in  a  vest  which  was 
worn  on  a  public  street  in  Los  Angeles 
was  a  protected  form  of  expression  or 
could  be,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Appellate 
Division  of  the  California  Superior  Court 
has  found,  a  violation  of  that  State's  des- 
ecraOon  law.  "Hie  Court  dismissed  the 
case  on  January  19.  1970.  because  it  was 
not  "suitable  for  considering  this  broad 
Question."  in  his  concurring  opinion  Jus- 
tice Harlan  stated  that  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  "symbolic  iipeech  "  was 
significant  but  that  there  was  an  inade- 
quate record  for  deciding  the  question 
presented  since  it  had  not  been  presented 
at  his  trial  or  original  appeal  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Justice  ominously  warned 
that: 

The  Court  has,  as  yet.  not  estaUUlied  a 
test  for  determining  at  what  point  conduct 
becomes  so  Intertwined  with  expression  that 
It  becomes  necessary  to  weigh  tl*  State's 
interest  In  proscribing  conduct  against  the 
oonstltutlonsilty  protected  Interest  In  free- 
dom of  esprvston.  OointtU  v.  CaH/orni«,  896 
Ua.  371.  S7i 


The  Court  In  United  States  against 
O'Brien,  the  draft-card  burning  eaae. 
had  previously  found  the  burning  of  se- 
lective service  registration  cards  to  be  a 
form  of  symbolic  speech  which  could  be 
ptinished  only  because  the  act  barring 
such  conduct  furthered  a  sufficiently  im- 
r>ortant  governmental  interest  unrelated 
to  suppression  of  speech — to  raise  and 
support  annlea— that  the  Incidental  i«- 
stzlctMms  on  first  amendment  freedoms 
were  no  greater  than  essential.  Is  the  pro- 
tection of  our  national  emblem  also  a 
sulBciently  Important  interest?  I  would 
think  50  and  the  1907  Supreme  Court 
flag  desecration  case.  Halter  against 
Nebraska,  would  appear  to  support  my 
contention.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  be  reluctant  to  speak  to  this 
issue. 

AnoOier  desecration  case  involving  the 
use  of  the  flag  in  obscene  sculptures,  al- 
leged to  emphasize  dissent  from  na- 
tional policies.  Street  against  New  York, 
was  docketed  on  May  18,  1970,  with  no 
decision  yet  made  to  review  ttiis  convic- 
tion Chat  has  been  alBrmed  by  the  high- 
est appeaate  court  in  New  "Tork  State. 
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This  may  be  the  opporttmity  for  a  deci- 
sion on  this  issue  of  how  far  we  can  go  to 
protect  the  flag  from  those  who  would 
use  It  as  a  vehicle  for  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  society. 

I  hope  that  the  Court's  failure  to  de- 
termine the  constitutionality  of  recent 
antidesecratlon  laws  results  only  from  a 
reluctance  to  deal  with  the  desecrators 
until  a  clear  fact  situation  reaches  the 
Bench  and  is  not  a  delaying  tactic  by 
some  Justices  to  gather  votes  to  overturn 
precedent  and  permit  the  flag  to  be  mis- 
used for  narrow  political  interests.  This 
amendment  would  ease  the  Court's  obvi- 
ous dilemma  and  the  concerns  we  all  feel 
when  we  see  the  flag  abused  and  wonder 
if  something  can  t>e  done  to  prevent  it. 
TiiiH  amendment  would  clear  the  path 
for  Congress  to  enact  meaningful  legis- 
lation to  provide  uniform  standards  and 
methods  for  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
with  sanctions  to  deter  those  who  would 
use  the  flag  as  a  pawn  to  promote  their 
narrow  interests.  We  need  to  restore  the 
flag  to  iu  position  as  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation's  highest  goals  and  ideals,  of  the 
common  purposes  that  unite  us.  rather 
than  as  a  banner  of  divLslon — the  em- 
blem of  all — the  people  of  the  Dnlted 
States  of  America.  To  this  end.  I  Insert 
the  full  text  of  my  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  the  Bccord  at  this 
point: 

HJ.  Rrs.  1377 
Jteioloed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  o/ 
Repreientatines  of  the  United  statet  0/ 
America  in  Conprcjs  atsembled,  itioo-third* 
ot  each  House  coilcl*fT<«^  therein) ,  Tbat  the 
folJowlflg  article  la  Hereby  proposed  as  sn 
amendment  do  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  statea.  which  shaU  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  ratified  by  the  legislators  of 
thres-fourths  ol  the  several  Statea; 

"Asnci* 

"Seotlon  I.  Nothing  contslned  In  tiUs  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  pezsons 
lawfully  assembled.  In  any  pubUc  building. 
school,  or  educational  Institution  which  la 
supported  m  whole  or  In  part  through  ths 
expendlttire  of  pubUc  funds,  to  participate 
voluntarily  m  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  ot  the  united  Statea. 

"Section  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlalon  of  thla  Constltntlon,  the  CoagiesB 
shall  have  power  by  appropriate  leglalation 
to  regulate  the  display  and  handling  of  the 
flag  of  ths  United  States  and  to  protact  it 
from  desecration. 

""Section  3.  Thla  article  shaU  be  inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  been  ratlfled  aa  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Isg- 
Islaturw  of  three-fourths  of  the  aevenl 
States  within  ssvcn  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  Statea  by  the  Con- 
gress." 


CONSTITUTION  WEEK 


HON.  crah:  hosmer 

or    CALirOKJftA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTSES 

Monday,  September  11,  1970 
Mr,  HOSMER,  Vb.  Speaker,  on  thla 
183d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Dnlted  States  at  In- 
dependence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  1  be- 
lieve it  Is  appropriate  to  recall  some  of 
the  words  oa  the  great  document. 
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The  preamble  to  the  Coiutitutlon  reads 
•s  follows: 

Wa,  tl»  People  of  tue  United  StMae,  In 
or<ler  to  form  *  more  perfect  unloo,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  tr»nq\illlty.  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  end  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselTce  end  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  ^tabUsb  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Constltutlofi  and  the  Qrst  10 
amendments  to  it,  called  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  got  America  off  on  the  right  foot. 
This  document  has  worked  so  well  that 
despite  the  monumental  changes  In 
American  society  over  a  period  of  183 
years,  we  have  been  compelled  to  make 
only  15  changes. 

To  those  who  are  so  dissatisfied  with 
America  today,  I  would  challenge  llicm 
to  And  a  better  document  or  a  better 
form  of  government.  For  despite  Amer- 
ica's shortcomings,  her  people  are  stlU 
enjoying  the  most  personal  freedom,  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  and  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  future  of  any 
people  who  ever  lived. 

For  this  we  can  thank  the  foresight 
and  wisdom  of  those  who  drafted  and 
signed  this  great  Cmistltutlon  183  years 
ago  this  week. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRESIDENTS  COMMISSION  ON  OB- 
SCENTTY  AND  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  TORK 
IM  THE  HOU8»  OF  BSPRESEHTATIVB8 

Mondati.  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlthJn  the 
next  few  daya,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  will 
submit  Its  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress. 

If  what  the  media  have  reported  re- 
cently In  detail  is  mdlcative  of  what  the 
majority  report  will  contain,  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  ta-sk  of  repudiating  a 
monumental  fiasco  which  we  created 
October  3,  1981,  and  financed  to  the  tune 
of  $a  million. 

Unfortunately,  this  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  ftmds,  sotmdly  appropriated 
with  the  best  Intentions,  have  come  back 
to  haunt  us. 

However.  It  may  be  the  first  time  that 
we  will  be  compeBed  to  spend  additional 
sums  to  undo  the  work  of  a  Presidential 
Conanlsslon  which  seems  to  have  Ignored 
Its  prime  mandate. 

iGNoass  coNcaaaa  mahdatx 
The  Commission  was  Instructed  by 
law.  among  other  things,  to  recommend 
legislation  or  other  action  "necessary  to 
regulate  effectively  the  flow  of  such  traf- 
fic"— in  obscenity  and  pornography — 
but  the  Commission  chooses  Instead  to 
recommend  abolition  of  present  laws  in 
this  area. 

Such  a  recommendation  is  dlametri- 
eally  opiiosed  to  the  purpose  tor  which 
the  Comsoliaion  was  created.  Congress 
"traSlc  In  ob- 


What  we  were  looking  for  were  ways 
and  means  to  curb  the  dissemination  of 
smut. 

But  what  Is  being  recommended?  A 
course  of  action  which  would  serve  ez- 
actl;  the  opposite  end. 

One  would  think  that  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  in  this  regard 
were  the  product  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  CivU  Liberties  Union.  The 
ACLV  position  is  a  matter  of  record.  It 
Is  vigorously  opposed  to  any  censorship 
of  obscenity. 

roixow  vixws  or  aclu 
Further,  and  contrary  to  holdings  of 
the  Supreme  Court — Roth -Alberts  rul- 
ings, 19S7 — the  ACLU  believes  that  ob- 
scenity Is  entitled  to  constitutional  pro- 
tection as  much  as  any  other  form  of 
speech  or  the  press. 

Such  preconceived  beliefs  obviously 
were  the  guidelines  thrust  upon  the  Com- 
mission. The  Cliairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, William  B.  Lockhart,  has  long  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Civil  Ubertles 
Onion.  His  personally  appointed  general 
counsel.  Paul  Bender,  Is  an  executive  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  ACLO. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
liockhart,  as  early  as  19S4  and  as  re- 
cently as  1B60,  autliored  law  review 
articles  with  his  colleague,  Robert  C. 
McClure,  concerning  censorship  of 
obscenity. 

The  concliisions  Mr.  Lockhart  drew  in 
these  articles  not  unexpectedly  follow  the 
line  of  the  forthcoming  Commission  re- 
port. 

srMPi.x  sarotT  wooi.n  at  CHXsraa 
Indeed,  in  this  light  and  in  retrospect, 
perhaps  It  would  have  been  more  prac- 
tical simply  to  have  hired  Mr.  Lockhart 
to  write  a  report  on  the  subject  instead 
of  creating  a  Commission  with  precon- 
ceived conclusions.  At  least  we  should 
have  SAved  most  of  the  12  million. 

In  organlaing  for  Its  work.  Chairman 
Lockhart  and  the  Commission  adopted  a 
strict  secrecy  pact  at  its  very  first  meet- 
ing, thereby  denying  the  Congress  and 
the  public  any  knowledge  of  the  guide- 
lines established  and  the  progress  of  the 
study. 

The  first  substanilai  information  be- 
came available  only  wheo  a  copy  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Chicago  Tribune  last 
month. 

aawjaisi)  MsjroaXTT  wws 
The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Commis- 
sion were  shocking  to  say  the  leaat.  The 
major  findings,  as  reported  by  tlM  Trib- 
une, are: 

1.  Obscene  materials,  printed  and  photo- 
graphic, have  no  barxaful  effects  upon  old 
or  young. 

3.  Bepcated  exposure  to  "erotic  stimuli" 
eventually  civates  boredom. 

3.  Alter  ciiposure  to  obscenity,  persons  are 
generally  less  fearful  of  harmful  effects. 

4.  Exposure  to  pornographic  materials  has 
DO  detrimental  Impact  upon  moral  character, 
sexual  orientation  or  attitudes  about  sex- 
uality among  youth.  It  has  no  cotmectlon 
with  Jurenllo  delinquency. 

5.  Bex  offenders  ar«  less  Interested  In  erotic 
material  than  other  adults.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  expoeure  to  It  operates  as  a  oauae 
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topic  of  erotica  U  generally  deSned  aad  dis- 
cussed In  ways  very  different  from  that  eoin- 
monly  suppoeed  by  articulate  crltlca."  tha 
report  states. 

"Most  Americans,  both  laymen  and  profes- 
sionals, do  not  regard  erotica  as  a  matter  of 
prime  national  conoem,  nor  Is  there  a  con- 
sensus tbst  Its  use  Is  potentially  harmful  for 
the  consumer  or  for  society." 


Such  conclusions  and  the  whole  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  majority  to  the 
smut  problem  are  reprehensible.  The 
end  result  of  what  Is  being  recommended 
is  that  we  follow  Denmark's  lead  in 
abolishing  all  controls  over  obscenity. 

One  apparent  Justification  for  this 
course  is  the  claim  that  sex-crimes  have 
decreased  in  Denmark  since  it  repealed 
its  obscenity  statutes.  Except  that  the 
claim  is  false.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

First,  it  is  too  early  to  substantiate 
such  claims  or  to  formulate  any  such 
conclusions,  since  the  "experiment — and 
that  is  all  It  really  Is — was  begun  only 
last  year,  1969. 

Second,  the  statistics  which  have  been 
cited  are  grossly  distorted. 

OBMMAUt   OATS   XN    QtTaSnOH 

Serious  sex  crimes  such  as  rape  and 
sexual  assault  remained  at  the  19S8  level 
in  Denmark,  despite  reports  that  sex 
crimes  had  fallen  off  in  1969  due  to  ttie 
legalization  of  pornography. 

In  a  DPI  report  from  Ca<>enhagen, 
dated  January  10,  criminologists  cau- 
tioned against  crediting  a  drop  In  sex 
crimes  to  the  new  laws.  Previous  reports 
had  said  that  sex  crimes  had  dropped 
31  percent. 

The  latest  UPI  story  said  that,  accord- 
ing to  police  officials  and  criminologists, 
the  31-percent  figure  was  misleading  be- 
cause it  Included  public  indecency, 
voyeurism,  male  prostitution  and  the 
sale  of  pornographic  material,  which  is 
no  longer  considered  a  crime.  Rape  and 
sexual  assault  have  not  dropped. 

Kail  O  Christiansen,  head  of  Ctwen- 
hagens  Criminological  Institution,  said 
legallxed  pornography  had  changed  Dan- 
ish attitudes  toward  sex.  He  said. 

We  have  stopped  calling  police  every  time 
a  man  is  esen  in  a  dark  alley  with  a  waznao 
or  a  child. 


had  determined  that  the  

scenity  and  pornography  la  a  matter  of    of  mlaoomtnct  to  either  youth  or  adults. 
natlwiaieooeeni'—JMbllelAW  90-100.  "CoUeoUvely.  theee  studies  stj«e*  that  tea 


The  sad  conclusion  one  must  draw 
from  the  activities  of  the  Presldenfa 
Commission,  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, is  that  It  wl-ihes  the  profit-hun- 
gry smut  peddler  to  be  its  aole  beoeflol- 
ary  while  subjecting  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  public  to  an  unending 
parade  of  filth,  which  It  does  not  want. 
I.  for  one,  will  have  no  part  of  it  and 
I  am  snre  that  the  Congress,  to  a  man, 
fully  ooncm's  with  me  and  win  Join  me  In 
doing  everything  within  our  jxmer  to 
repudiate  this  horrendous  report. 

There  Is  one  bright  hope,  however,  to 
which  we  can  look  forward;  the  viewa  of 
the  minority  on  the  President's  Conomls- 
slon  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  in- 
cluded the  Reverend  Morton  A.  Bill,  SJ.. 
Winfrey  C.  Unk,  and  Charies  B.  Keat- 
ing. Jr. 

Unfortunately,  these  views  are  not 
those  of  ttie  majority,  although  certain- 
ly they  should  be. 
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SQUEEZE  ON  MONEY  IS  EASINQ         From  the  peaks  prevaUlng  at  the  tnm  of  the 
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HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  MKW  Toax 

I»  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTA'nVia 

Monday,  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
my  colleague.  William  Widnail.  stressed 
the  significance  of  the  lowering  of  the 
prime  interest  rate  by  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  and  Trust  Co.  as  a  sign 
that  the  economy  was  improving— de- 
spite the  big-spending,  low-taxes  deficit 
caused  by  the  democratically  controlled 
Congress. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  short  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  U.S.  News  li  World  Re- 
port. According  to  their  economic  unit, 
the  money  squeeze  is  easing — they  point 
to  half  a  dozen  specific  Items  to  make 
their  case. 

I  am  sure  that  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers across  the  country  are  heartened 
to  see  these  signs  that  the  economy  is 
turning  around  in  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's measures  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  It  Is  too  bed  that  this 
viewpoint  Is  not  shared  by  the  democrat- 
ic majority  In  both  Houses  who  through 
their  control  of  Congress  also  control  the 
fiscal  balance  which.  In  turn,  has  a  major 
Impact  on  Infiation. 

Despite  the  tremendous  progress  made 
by  the  administration  In  halting  infla- 
tion and  avoldm?  a  recession,  without 
the  full  cooperation  of  Congress  In  curb- 
ing the  growing  fiscal  deficit  these  efforts 
will  come  to  naught.  I  therefore  urge  the 
Democrats,  even  though  elections  are  not 
far  off.  to  put  aside  the  poUtlcal  con- 
siderations which  have  led  them  to  sup- 
port inflationary  measures  and  Join  with 
Republicans  in  Congress  in  trying  to  put 
the  economy  back  on  a  steady  course. 

I  include  the  U.S.  News  b  World  Re- 
port article  of  September  14.  1970,  in  the 
Riookb: 


Treasury  bills  are  down  tnm  8.1  per  eaat  to 
ej  per  cent. 

Commercial  paper  has  declined  from  0  per 
cent  to  7.7  per  oeikt. 

Bond  yields,  oo  average,  hava  dropped  oo»- 
half  to  1  point. 


Oiuui  8sowa  E 


I  ow  If omr  Is  Bsamo 


The  squceae  on  money  that  has  plagued 
corporations  and  oonsumers  for  months  is 
dearly  easing.  That  Is  the  flnrilng  of  a  study 
by  the  Economic  Unit  of  "UB.  News  &  World 
B«port." 

Credit  Is  more  readily  available,  and  inter- 
est rates  are  'ft^M"*"g  Result  In  weeks  ahead 
wlU  be  an  Inoreaae'ln  credit  for  home  mort- 
gagas,  more  cash  for  flnannlaUy  preaaed  bust- 
naaaaa,  and  a  boost  for  tha  eoonomy  gaoerally. 

Bearing  out  the  study'a  findings  waa  a  pr»- 
dietlon  by  Commerce  Secretary  Uaurtoe  Staxu 
that  Interest  ratas  will  qo  down  further.  Mr. 
Stans  said  on  September  3.  "I  think  w*  wlU 
see  e  per  cent  Interest  ratee  again,  and  par- 
haps  not  too  far  off." 

The  study  pinpoints  a  serleB  of  buainaas- 
stlmulated  actions  by  the  Federal  Beecrve 
Board  since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  inter- 
est ratee  were  setting  reoords. 

in  Janxiary,  banks'  lendable  funds  wer*  in- 
creased by  open-market  buying  ol  Oovam- 
ment  securltlee. 

In  May.  margins  for  stock  purebaaes  were 
out  from  BO  percent  to  IS. 

In  Juna,  interest-rate  oeUlnga  on  laige  time 
deposits  maturing  in  SO  to  fl&  daya  were  elim- 
inated. 

Jn  August,  jeseiTe  requlnjaenta  on  large 
time  deposits  were  out  to  S  p^  cent  from  fl 
per  cent,  thus  boosting  banks'  lending  power. 

An  Important  eVeot  of  Hieee  sod  other 
mmta  has  been  a  deollne  In  lateraat  rates. 


VIETNAM  POLICY  SURVEY 


HON,  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLi.ziroza 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septeml}€r  21.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rjtc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  survey  of 
our  Vietnam  policy: 

BnvTT  or  Oum  Vnnvuc  Pouct 

The  question  wblcb  must  welgb  most 
heavllj  upon  Prealdent  Nixon  as  he  carries 
forwrnrd  with  hla  "IrreTemlble"  policy  of 
troop  withdrawal  Is  whether  the  American 
people  wlU  back  bis  pollc;  If  the  going  geU 
rough.  He  win  find  cauM  for  reassuranoe,  I 
feel,  in  the  response  to  the  first  question  on 
my  annual  surrey  of  constituents. 

As  I  Interpret  the  reeponse.  my  constitu- 
ents want  no  turning  back.  Even  U  South 
Vietnam  proves  unable  to  defend  Itself, 
this  should  not  deter  the  President  tnm 
continuing  wUh  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  I  think  this  resolve  Is  especially  Im- 
portant because  I  fear  some  bard  knocks  are 
ahead  for  both  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  united  States,  and  tills  showH  that  Amer. 
leans  can  Btand  them. 

The  survey  sbows  overwhelming  support 
for  proposals  to  establish  a  $20,000  limit  on 
IndlTldiial  farm  payments,  a  mandatory  pris- 
on term  for  anyone  who  possesses  a  firearm 
while  conunltung  a  felony,  and  compulsory 
arbitration  of  paralyrlng  national  strlkse. 
It  also  BhcTWB  overwhelming  opposition  to 
busing  of  school  children  Just  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

The  survey  showa  strong  support  for  direct 
controls  on  wages,  prices,  profits,  inberest 
rates  and  credit.  1 1  view  of  our  wartime  be- 
pertence  with  similar  controls,  the  M  s>«r 
cent  affirmative  vote  was  surprising.  The  ei- 
tent  of  opposition  to  revenue -shsrtng  by  the 
federal  government  was  also  unexpected  and 
I  may  add.  graulylng.  Almost  40  per  cent  op- 
pose "no  strings  attached"  sharing  of  some 
federal  revenues  with  state  governments. 
aism,T8  or  isio  opinion  subvxt 

President  Nixon  has  described  the  Tlet- 
nunisatlon  program  (withdrawal  o<  troops) 
as  "Irrevarslble.'*  If  South  Vietnam's  gov- 
ernment showt  weaknesi  as  it  asBumes  full 
rtMponslbllity  for  ground  action,  what  ahould 
ws  do  about  our  troops? 

Continue   to  withdraw  them 8,  flB5 

Bend  more  In 81B 

Halt  fortlMr  withdrawals  mdeflnltsly.  4, 396 

If  tlw  szlatencs  of  Israel  becomes 
thrsatsned,  ahould  ws  go  to  its  aid  with  our 
own  military  focoss  (troops,  planss.  etc.)? 

Yes . 2,798 

No 10.685 

No   opinion l.aM 

Should  the  federal  goranunent  share  a 
portion  of  its  tax  revenne  with  state  govern- 
ments, with  oo  strings  atta^ed? 

Tas 7.808 

No 8,788 

No    ^ffttrtw    ,         . , 1,888 

Where  s^fkes  would  paralyas  the  nation's 
economy    or   endanger    public   health    and 
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safety,  should  labor  disputes  be  settled  trj 
compulsory  arbitration? 

Tea — — WeWn 

No ,^ 837 

No    oplnfozk ;.___— 884 

Should  federal  farm  programs  contain  a 
provision  limiting  to  820,000  the  amoimt  In 
government  payments  any  fanner  may  re- 
ceive each  year? 

Tea .; 18.410 

No 880 

No  opinion 881 

Do  you  favor  a  mandatory  prison  t«rm  for 
anyone  possesting  a  firearm  while  commit- 
ting a  felony? 

Te« 18.888 

No-_ 1.336 

No   opinloo 885 

Should  the  federal  government  requln 
transportation  of  pupils  beyond  normal 
geographic  school  zones  for  the  purpose  of 
aoblerlng  racial  balanosT 

Tee 814 

No 14.001 

No   opinion... —         454 

To  curb  inflaUon,  the  Administration  bas 
adopted  policies  wbH^  have  resulted  in 
bigher-than-normsl  interest  rates,  an  sztan- 
sion  of  the  surtax,  and  cuts  In  a  number  of 
federal  programs  (defense,  education,  public 
worics) .  Would  you  prefer  direct  controls  on 
wag^.  prices,  profiCa,  Interest  latsa.  and 
credit? 

Tea  - , . 7.814 

No - 6.840 

No  opinion . 1.884 

Are  there  poor  f  amlUei  in  your  oommunlty 
who  should  xeotf  ve  mora  ssslstsnnw  than  tbey 

get? 

Tes — .-^..:_; 3. 898 

No 7.018 

No    opinion.. ........ — .». ft.  010 

For  agrionittars.  wbttb  of  thMS   do  yoa 

prefer : 

Continue    present   program    wl^out 

change — -         480 

Continue  present  nrogram  but  place 
a  limit  of  830,000  on  total  govern- 
ment payments  a  f  araaer  can  receive 
In  one  year - 4.984 

Over  a  5-year  phaseout  period,  elimi- 
nate government  crop  production 
payments  and  price  supports,  and 
replace  with  a  program  which  pro- 
Tldea  special  aids  Tor  low-Income 
farmers,  lets  all  farmets  grow  the 
crops  they  wldi,  and  ad;usts  total 
output  through  longterm  retire- 
ment (competitiTS  bids) 8.879 


TENNESSEE  MEDAL  OF  HON^R  WIN- 
NERS HONORED  AT  HXSTORIC 
VALLEY  POROK 


mn  JOE  L  Evms 

or  TBKmaaax 

n*  THB  BOUSB  or  RSPRBBBNTATIVBS 
Mondtm,  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  TBimeasee.  Mr.  Speaker,. 
Tenneasee  Is  Immensely  proud  of  Its  31 
Congressional  Medal  of  Etonor  wlnnen — 
Including  perhaps  tbe  most  famous,  Uie 
late  Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York  of  Pall  MaU  In  the 
storied  Upper  Cumberland  aiea  In  tbe 
Fourth  Congreolaoal  Ustrlot  wtdoh  I  am 
bonorad  to  represent  tn  tbe  Cunim. 

m  this  eooneetloa.  the  SI  ToonaaM 
redpleots  of  tbe  Ration's  hlsbeat  mill- 
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tary  honor  were  recently  memorlAllKd 
by  the  dedlcaUon  of  an  area  at  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  publisher  of  the  Nasm-ille  Banner, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Comdr.  James  O.  Stahl- 
man.  secured  the  tract  for  the  heroes  of 
the  Volunteer  State,  and  he  Is  to  tw  com- 
mended for  his  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  our  country. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  significant  event.  I  Include  articles 
concerning  the  tribute  to  the  State's 
Medal  ol  Honor  winners  in  the  Record: 
GtTizxAi.  Morr  Dkdicatxs  M£moual  To 

State's  Mxdai.  ot  Hono«  Mxn 
Vaxjl^t  Fosok.  P*  — Tmneasw'i  31  reclpl- 
entx  of  tbe  Consression&l  Medai  of  Honor 
wer«  memorlalUBed  Kxtoy  m  ft  ceremony  dedl- 
cAimg  ft  oae-ftcrv  area  ol  the  Congrecaloaftl 
Uedal  at  Houer  Orore  to  heroes  oi  the  Volun- 
teer St«te. 

The  "Tennessee  Acre" — one  ot  62  set  ftslde 
In  the  Orove  for  e»ch  state,  the  District  of 
Columbift  »nd  Puerto  Rico — wma  the  gUt  of 
James  O.  Stahlmftn.  owner  ftnd  pubUaher  ot 
the  NftshTille  Banner.  Throiigh  the  coopera- 
tion of  Gov.  Buford  Ellln^on  and  the  Qen- 
erai  Assembly  of  Tenneesee.  the  state  has 
provided  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of 
this  plot. 

Maj.  Oen.  Bu<h  B  Mott.  Tennessee  adju- 
tant general,  delivered  the  dedication  ftd- 
divsB.  recounting  the  deeds  of  each  Tennee- 
fffmp  wboae  name  appears  on  a  conunemora- 

U7e  plaque.  

Stablman  was  nnable  to  attend  the  cere- 
moniw-  He  was  represented  by  Prank  T»n 
der  Unden.  chief  of  The  Banner's  Washing- 
ton  bureau,  who  unTeUed  the  Seal  of  Ten- 
iiimi  ri  on  an  elsht-foot  obelisk  set  on  a  me- 
morial square  In  the  wooded  tract. 

Medal  recipients  from  Delaware  and  Florida 
also  were  honored  In  similar  ceremonies 
which  foUowed  a  general  chapel  serrlce  and 
program  In  the  Amphitheater  to  the  Un- 
known VaUant  at  Preedcaos  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge. 

The  dedlcatlona  ware  part  ot  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  program  begun  in  19«4  when 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Orore  wtm 
established  as  a  permanent  shrine.  Bight 
otner  states  previously  have  dedicated  their 
areas. 

TWO  novoata  raKscHT 
Two  TenjMfisee  holders  of  the  medal. 
Charles  H.  Coolldge  of  Signal  Mounuin  and 
Command  Sergeant  Alajor  Paul  B.  Hun  of 
Fort  Campbell,  and  their  families  were  among 
those  preaent  at  the  dedication.  Widows  and 
rtiatlvcs  of  seven  deceased  recipleuu  also 
Rccompamed  Gen.  Mote  here  Ln  a  Tennessee 
Air  National  Guard  plane  Friday. 

Two  other  Tenneseee  recipient*  are  liv- 
ing, according  to  reports  In  the  adjutant 
general's  office.  They  are  Charles  L  McGaha. 
stUl  In  service  and  stationed  at  Fort  Ben- 
nJhg.  Oa..  and  Veraon  McOarlty  of  Memphis. 
Freedoms  Foundation  Ptesldent  Kenneth 
D.  Wells  said  'The  Drove  waa  oonoeivrd 
to  commemorate  the  valor,  bravery,  cour- 
age and  'sacrltae  ol  oar  xniltary  heroes  who 
earned  the  nattonTs  utipfgme  fJfrcoration  and 
to  inspire  pacnotum  and  a  sense  of  duty 
to  Ood  and  Oouncry  Ln  all  who  visit  It." 
Oen.  Mott  said :  "For  you  reclplente  who 
are  here  today  and  those  othen  not  pres- 
ent who  somehow  cane  throttgh  aUve  from 
outstanding  berolo  deads,  may  I  say.  'thank 
you*  for  aU  Teunesseans,  tor  all  Americans 
and  for  all  In  the  free  world. 

"You  have  bronght  glory  to  the  Volunteer 
State.  Too  have  brought  honor  ko  your  eoon- 
try.  Tun  have' brought  hope  for  the  pnaer- 
TatloD  of  man's  Caristteai." 

Ha  noted  that  "tboae  eacrlflces  lor  frae- 
doqi  were  pvfomed  by  young  nan  Mnder 
the   age  of  80.   and  X   do   not  hesitate  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

remind  yoking  Americiins  today  thai  tney 
must  include  in  their  ranks  such  dedicated 
and  courageous  men  whose  thoughts  and 
deeds  are  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind  and 
not  themselves. 

"On  the  battlefield  of  everyday  Uvlng. 
youth  of  today  must  develop  courageous 
young  heroes  and  heroines  dedicated  not  to 
the  under-30  group,  the  academic  freedom 
group  or  certain  minority  groups  but  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom  for  all." 

"above  AMD  BSTOHD" 

Gen.  Mott  entitled  his  remarks  "Volun- 
teers, Above  and  Beyond"  and  observed  that 
"In  reviewing  caees  of  the  Tanous  Medal 
of  Honor  reclplenta  from  Tennessee,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  each  bad  voiun- 
teered — each  had  volunteered  eitra  oourage 
and.  in  many  cases,  their  lives." 

Be  said  use  of  the  word  "volunteers" 
was  fitting  "since  Tennessee  U  the  one  state 
whose  nickname  Ls  directly  applied  to  mili- 
tary duty  " 

The  term  "Volunteer  State."  Mott  recalled. 
"dates  back  to  the  War  of  1813  when  so 
many  Tenneseeeans  volunteered  for  service, 
and  was  upheld  again  when  the  'Volunteer 
SUte'  was  asked  to  send  2JM0  men  to  Oght 
In  the  Mexican  War.  Instead  of  2.800.  there 
were  30,000  volunteers  who  asked  for  mili- 
tary duty. 

"Tennesseans  have  answered  the  call  In  all 
military  actions  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  involved,  and  for  a  single  purpose: 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  And  Individuals 
have  displayed  heroism  throughout  our  na- 
tion's history — John  Sevier,  Andrew  Jockaon. 
Davy  Crockett,  Sam  Houston,  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest.  Sam  Davis.  Sgt.  Alvln  C.  York 
and  so  on." 

The  fftate's  chief  military  leader,  himself  a 
holder  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
nation's  second  highest  award,  for  hravery  in 
the  seizure  of  the  Remagen  Bridge  over  the 
Rhine  River  In  World  War  n.  said  he  bad 
choeen  to  devote  bis  speech  to  the  actions  of 
each  Medal  of  Honor  recipient  because  "to 
me.  the  deeds  of  these  men  speak  more  for 
the  dedication  of  this  tract  of  land,  this  Ten- 
nesaee  Acre,  this  memorial  .  .  .  than  words 
I  could  offer  or  words  anyone  else  could 
offer." 

BTLr-SAcaincE 
"The  Madal  ot  Honor,"  Mott  noted,  "U  the 
highest  military  award  for  bravery  that  can 
be  given  any  Individual  in  this  nation.  It  Is 
awarded  only  to  a  person  performing  a  deed 
ot  personal  bravery  or  selt-sacrtOce  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  while  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  and  in  oombat  with  the 
enemy.  . 

"The  act  must  daarly  distinguish  gallan- 
try above  lasser  forms  of  bravery,  and  it  must 
be  something  which  If  not  done  would  not 
be  the  subject  of  any  criticism. 

"For  all  the  acta  I  have  mentioned,  to  no 
Individual  ease  eoukt  someone  have  crlttelaed 
the  eoMler.  the  airman,  the  Martne  or  the 
sailor  if  he  bad  not  performed  that  act  of 
heroism. 

"That  ...  Is  the  point  we  must  remember 
here.  These  men  volunteered  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  These  men  sacriflced 
These  men  are  heroes  In  the  very  seme  of  the 
word  hero 

"Duty,  honor,  country — these  Were  the  ele- 
ments which  Cntmght  the  award  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  to  each."  Oen.  Mott  said. 

ADMONBHCa   TOUTK 

After  admonishing  prcaent-day  youth  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  Mott  said: 

"While  we  remember  today  these  recipients 
of  the  Medal  ot  Honor  tor  military  action 
against  the  enemy.  I  would  like  to  take  time 
to  mention  a  man  who  bas  so  served  his  coun- 
try and  deserves  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  non- 
mlUtary  action  against  the  enemy — a  mod- 
em-day patriot  who  bas  done  as  muob  for 
freedom  as  any  othes  Tsnnssaean.  any  other 
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American.  I  speak  of  James  O.  Stahlman. 
publisher  of  the  NaabvlUe  Banner. 

"Earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Stalilman  and 
another  newsman  were  awarded  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  Fourth  Estate  Award  for  1970  at 
the  naUonal  convention  m  Portland,  Ore. 
This  award  U  given  esch  year  for  dUtln- 
guished  public  service  in  the  Qeld  of  com- 
munication*' and  for  furthering  the  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism  through  the  public 
news  media. 

"It  is  the  most  recent  of  numerous  awards 
given  the  distinguished  Tenneesean  for  pa- 
triotic endeavors.  And  a  most  recent  pa- 
triotic endeavor  ot  Mr.  Stahlnuui  was  the 
contribution  tor  the  purchase  ot  the  Ten- 
nessee Acre  we  dedicate  today  Ln  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Grove. 

"Mr  Siahlman  served  as  an  Army  private 
in  World  War  I  and  was  a  Navy  captain  In 
World  War  II — a.  double-barreled  example  of 
patriotism.  He  has  received  top  awards  from 
the  Freedoms  Foundation.  Americas  Foun- 
datioD.  Columbia  University  and  others  for 
patriuiic  service. 

"His  contribution  here  further  perpetuates 
the  principles  of  Amerlcanlsni  to  wtUch  he  is 
dedicated  For  Mr.  Stahlman 's  gesture,  I  can 
only  say  "thank  you'  for  all  Tennesseans.  for 
all  Americans  He  Is  another  true  example  of 
volunteers,  above  and  beyond." 

Mott  concluded  his  address  with  a  tribute 
by  the  late  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  those 
who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice: 

"Hi*  pajTvi^  snd  tame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  Axnerlcs^  cltisen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  bis  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me,  nor  from  any  other  man.  He  has 
written  hU  own  history  and  written  It  in 
red  on  his  enemy's  breast  .  . 

"I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  death.  They 
died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining,  with 
faith  in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  lips  the 
hope  that  we  could  go  on  to  victory." 

About  80  Tennesseans  traveled  to  Valley 
Forge  for  the  program,  most  of  them  with 
the  adjutant  general  by  plane  Friday  to 
nearby  WlUow  Grove  Air  Force  Base.  About 
300  Invited  guests  atunded  the  general  pro- 
gram and  the  three  individual  state  dedloa- 
tlonj!. 

Howard  H.  Callaway  of  Pine  Mountain, 
Oa.,  chairman  of  Freedoms  Foundation  trus- 
tees, was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  gen- 
era) program.  Lt.  Gen.  Herman  Nlcksraon  Jr.. 
nSMC  (Ret.),  delivered  the  principal  dedi- 
catory address. 

In  another  ceremony  near  the  Orove  today. 
Gov.  Baymond  P.  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania 
laid  the  date  stone  for  the  new  General 
of  the  Army  Dou^aa  MacArthur  Building 
now  under  construction.  The  three-level 
colonial  and  red  brick  buUdlng  wlU  consist 
of  classrooms,  dining  fadtltlea  and  goest 
rooms. 

William  B.  Walton  of  Memphis  was  among 
tbe  Fieedoui  Foundation  trustees  and  of- 
ficials who  %ad  an  active  role  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Orove — 63  acres  of 
prime  woodland — is  landscaped  In  the  dselgn 
or  the  map  of  the  l7nlted  States  with  each 
state  and  Puerto  Rtco  In  Its  approxtmste 
geographical  loeation.  As  esch  state  dedicates 
tta  aore.  It  Is  Identified  by  a  memorial  square 
on  whioh  is  set  an  eight-foot  obelisk  bear- 
ing the  state  seal  Bind  a  bronse  plaque  listing 
the  state's  Uvlng  and  deceased  medsl 
raotplsots. 

Within  the  square,  a  ao-foot  flagpole  be- 
hind each  obelisk  flies  tAe  sUto's  flag. 
Mediutlon  benches  are  on  either  side  of  each 
maraorial  plot.  OUstiMilng  stalnlMs  steel  oom- 
memoratlve  plsqunB7s>earing  the  name,  unit 
and  home  state  of  Individual  reclpianta  as 
well  aa  the  date  and  place  of  cttatlcm;  will  be 
Imbedded  taafora  trees  memorlaUMng  eadb 
recipient. 

Several  mUea  of  winding  paths  connect  the 
(3  manorial  areas.  The  Beivy  Knox  BuUd- 
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Ing,  which  houses  the  records  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  nations  more  than  3500  medsl 
winners,  also  is  located  in  the  Grove.  The 
building,  a  gift  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Womens  Clubs,  is  named  for  the  nation's 
first  secretary  of  war. 

The  Congresalonal  Medal  of  Honor,  awarded 
by  the  President  in  the  name  of  Congress,  was 
established  in  1861  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Freedoms  PoundftUon  at  Valley  Forge 
was  founded  in  194B  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  and  defend  the  rights 
and  responsibUlties  they  enjoy  under  their 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

TxNKSssKS's  List  or  31  WrHNias 
FoUowlng  is  the  list  of  Tennessee's  31  re- 
cipients of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
wliose  service  was  memoriaiiaed  today  In  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Grove  at  Val- 
ley Popge.  Pa.: 

Charles  H,  CooUdge.  Army  technical  «r- 
geant.  bom  and  entered  service  at  Signal 
Mountain.  World  War  U.  (Attended  dedica- 
tion. Uvee  at  Signal  Mountain;  connected 
with  Chattanooga  printing  firm.) 

Paul  B.  Huff.  Army  corporal.  t>orn  and  en- 
tered service  at  Cleveland.  World  War  5. 
(Attended  dedication.  Now  a  command  ser- 
geant  major  at   Fort  Campbell.) 

Charles  L.  McOahs.  Army  master  sergeant, 
entered  service  at  Cosby.  World  War  U.  iStlU 
in  service,  sutioned  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.) 
Vernon  McOarlty.  Army  staff  sergeant, 
bom  In  Stewart  County,  entered  military 
service  at  Model,  World  War  n.  (Lives  in 
Memphis.) 

Joseph  B-  Adklnaon.  Army  sergeant,  bom 
at  Atoka,  entered  service  at  Memphis,  World 
War  I. 

Robert  L.  Bonney.  chief  watertender.  Navy, 
txirn  in  Tennessee  (place  not  recorded),  en- 
tered service  at  NsabvlUe.  In  ship  accident, 
1010. 

Chsrlw  P.  Contrell,  Army  private,  bCMTi  at 
Bmlthvllle,  entered  service  at  NashvtUe. 
Spanish -American  War. 

Josephus  S  Cecil,  Army  first  lieutenant, 
entered  service  at  New  Blver,  PhUlpplaa  In- 
surrecUon.  1006. 

Elarrlson  C-olllns.  Army  corporal,  bom  in 
Hawkins  County.  ClvU  War. 

Raymond  H.  Oooley.  Army  staff  sergeant, 
bom  at  Dunlap,  entered  sendee  at  Richard 
City,  World  War  n.  (Brother,  W.  O.  Oooley 
of  Jasper,  attended  dedication.) 

Ray  B.  Duke.  Army  sergeant  first  dsss. 
born  and  entered  servloe  at  Whltwell.  Ko- 
rean War  (posthumaus  awards  (Sister,  Mrs. 
jaaMs  Ijoadon  ot  Tnej  Olty.  attended  deOl- 
oatlon.) 

James  A.  Oatdncr,  Army  first  lieutenant, 
bom  -xt  Dyersburg.  entered  service  at  Mem- 
phis. Vietnam  war  (posthusams  awardl . 
Parrnts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Oardnar  ot  I>yers- 
burg.  attended  dedication. ) 

Oeovge  L  OHlesple.  Army  flrst  lieutenant, 
amerad  service  at  Chattanooga.  Clrtl  War. 

George  Orant.  Army  sergeant,  bcm  ftt 
Raleigh,  entrance  place  unrecorded,  Indian 
campaign,  Dakota  Territory,  18fl7. 

Allen  J.  Oreer,  Army  second  lieutenant, 
'  bom  and  entered  serrlce  at  Memphis,  Philip- 
pines Insurrectlcm,  1001 . 

Bolden  P.  Harrison.  Navy  seaman,  bom  at 
Savannah,  FhlUpplnes  Insurrection.  IB  II 
(posthumous  award ) . 

Oliver  Hughes.  Army  corporal,  bom  In  Fen- 
tress County,  ClvU  War. 

George  Jordan.  Army  sergeant,  bom  in  Wil- 
liamson County.  Indian  campaign.  New  Mex- 
ico. 1880. 

James  Z.  Karnes,  Army  setgeaiU,  bom  at 
Arllxxgton.  entered  servlae  st  KnoxrUle,  World 
War  I. 

Elbert  L.  Sinaer.  Marine  Corps  sergeant, 
bom  In  Oreen^vlUe,  World  War  H  (posthu- 
mous award).  1 

Gaines  Lawson,  Army  first  sergeant,  bom 
In  Hawkins  County.  OItU  War. 
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MUo  Lemert.  Army  first  sergeant,  bom  in 
lowft,  entered  service  at  Crossville.  World 
War  I  (posthumous  award) . 

WUUam  F.  Lyeil,  Army  corporal,  entered 
service  at  Old  Hickory.  Korean  War  (post- 
humous award).  (Parents,  Mr.  and  Mr*.  B. 
F.  Lyell.  and  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Bass,  of 
Old  Hickory,  attended  dedication.) 

WlUlam  W.  Morris.  Army  oorp<ffal,  bom  In 
Ireland,  entered  service  In  Stewart  County, 
Indian  campaign  In  Texas.  1875. 

David  R.  Ray.  hospital  corpsman  second 
class.  Navy,  McMinnvUle,  Vietnam  war  (post- 
humaus award) . 

Walter  K.  Singleton.  Marine  Corps  ser- 
geant, entered  service  at  Memphis,  Vietnam 
war  (posthumouB  award).  (Parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Singleton  of  Memphis,  and  throe 
children  attended  dedication.) 

Benoni  Strivson.  Army  private,  bom  at 
Covington.  Ky..  entered  service  at  Overton. 
Tenn     Indian  campaign  in  Ariaona.  1868. 

Edward  R.  Talley,  Army  sergeant,  bom  and 
entered  service  at  Russem-lile,  World  War  I. 

Calvin  John  Ward.  Army  private,  bom  in 
Greene  County,  entered  service  at  Morris- 
town,  World  war  I.  (A  nephew,  Calvin  Blpe 
of  Grecnevllle,  attended  the  dedlcaOon.) 

John  Harlan  WlUls,  pharmacist  s  mate  first 
class.  Navy,  bom  at  Columbia,  World  War  n 
(posthumous  award) ,  (Widow.  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Duke  of   Nashville,  attended  dedlcaUon.) 

Alvln  C.  York.  Army  corporal,  bom  in  Fen- 
tress County,  entered  service  at  Pall  KaU. 
World  War  L 


OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT  UB.  POUCY 
TOWARD  ASIA 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or  psmnTiVAinA 

m  THE  HOT7SE  OF  BKPKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
arrived  In  my  office  several  weeks  ago  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  was  spending  time  to  Japan. 
Prof.  Prancls  Joseph  Bassett  of  MlUecs- 
vllle  State  College,  formerly  taught  In 
Japan  and  this  summer  was  back  In 
that  nation.  While  there  he  made  some 
observations  about  UJS.  poUcy  toward 
Asia  and  bow  that  policy  relates  to  what 
is  bappening  on  the  oampusftt  in  this 
oountry. 

I  l>eUeve  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested In  some  excenits  from  Professor 
Bassetts  letter,  and  I  enclose  them  In 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point: 

I  ihXalL  tbe  Bltu4U0D  Ln  AsL»  (as  1  luv« 
listeaad  to  J&paaMS  eohoUiis  tills  eumm«r 
»t  Sopbla  Dnlv«t»l«y  la  Fsj  Buurn  Mod- 
am  History  and  ChUaa:  IBCb  uui  30tii  Ota- 
tury)  Is  In  a  precarious  and  dangerous  phase, 
ix  tile  anti-war  fonws  can  convLuoe  enough 
young  Americans  oo  our  caaipuscs.  faciUty. 
and  Iha  general  pubUo  to  start  an  "isolation- 
ist snovball"  rolling  toward  complete  wltb- 
4lrawai  avarywhere,  we  are  in  lor  real  trouble. 
Far  tKxn.  epending  Uiat  money  saved  lor  the 
gtiettoM.  the  iUeUliood  is  that  tbe  pubUo 
will  ask  lor  a  tax  cut  and  spend  vast  sums 
for  defense  for  an  Isolated  "fortress  Amartca." 
It  tU4>peoed  before  in  tbe  isaos  and  IBSOa 
ami  wa  paid  a  bug*  price  with  World 
War  n  but  today  sucb  Illusions  would  be 
,moc«  disaatxous. 

Uoet  "t«ach-iiis"  at  ooUegea  aia  noltals 
of  bow  terrible  la  tlu  dlctatotablp  of  Oeo- 
•ral  "pileu  and  tba  Ot«ek  oolooels  but  not 
ooe  word  about  tbe  total  Oommunist  states 
of  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  Syria.  Iraq, 
Bulgaria,  etc.  with  complete  reprKsion  and 
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tiring  squads.  I  Uka  my  students  but  won- 
der how  they  would  survive  In  a  totaUterlan 
society.  X  have  always  been  moderate  in 
domeatic  and  international  questlone  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  sli  very  oomplei  and  can- 
not be  decided  by  one-rided  slogans  snd  dis- 
cussions. And,  Asia  is  most  cocnplex. 

The  time  Is  rapidly  spproachln^  when  we 
should  ask  ourselves — "■what  Is  the  end  re- 
sult of  Immediate  complete  and  total  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia"  and  the  like- 
lihood that  it  wUl  snowball  Into  total  wlth- 
druwal  from  South  Korea.  Japan  and  the 
PhlUlpplnes.  It  wUl  be  a  dlsast-er  for  freedom 
everywhere. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  fine  for  young  people  to 
take  responsibility  in  tbe  November  elec- 
tions, but  I  hope  our  ccrileges  vrtll  not  be- 
come solely  propsganda  centers  for  Marxism 
or  any  other  Ideology  (or  jwUtlcal  centers 
with  all  of  us  asked  daily  to  take  sides)  to 
the  detriment  of  the  true  function  of  educa- 
tional Institutions.  That  is  what  South  Amer- 
ican colleges  have  become. 

I  trust  that  we  will  muddle  through  as 
we  always  have  in  American  history,  bat 
reading  press  dhspatcbes  one  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  we  are  "going  down  the  drain.* 
Tbe  irre^wnslble  people  who  wish  to  des- 
troy Mr.  Nixon  will  end  up  destroying  the 
presidency  and  the  democratic  ImEtUutlons 
as  well  .  .  .  "There  is  a  large  measure  at 
goodwill  toward  America  among  the  Js{>a- 
nese  snd  in  Asia  that  will  hold  up  well  12  we 
keep  our  cool  and  turn  back  tbe  defeatlsta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlxis  American  scholar  on 
on  the  scene  in  Asia  has  documented 
through  exiwrlence  the  case  for  a  resixm- 
slble  American  policy  toward  that  area 
of  the  world.  Furthermore.  I  think  it  Is 
interesting  that  Vice  President  Agnsw 
has  drawn  some  of  the  same  conclufilons 
after  talking  at  length  with  Asian  lead- 
ers. This  common  ground  by  Professor 
Bassett  and  our  Vice  President  deserves 
our  careful  evaJuaUon- 


TRIBUTE  TO  UR.  BEN  FRIMM 
HAZLEJWOOD 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TKMiraasEZ 

IN  THE  BOnSB  or  REPREBENTATIVHS 

Moruiav.  September  21.  l»70 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  my  long- 
time iriead  Mr.  Ben  Prtmm  Ha»lewood 
retired  from  his  position  as  saperiutend- 
ent  o*  the  Dniveislty  of  Termesaee'e 
Agrlcultmal  Bzperiraental  Station  in 
jB<*5on,  Tenn.  Mr.  Haalewood.  who  is 
now  70  years  old.  served  in  thla  capac- 
ity for  a  period  of  41  years. 

Becsnlly.  two  of  the  outstajidinc  per- 
iodicals of  my  district  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ben.  The  TenneScene,  a  supplement 
carried  by  several  weeklies,  published  an 
article  on  Mr.  Hailewood  by  Mr.  Bob 
Parkins,  editor  of  the  Bililan  Mirror,  and 
the  Herald  Gaiette  of  Trenton  published 
an  article  by  Mr.  A,  H.  WUllams. 

Because  of  Mr.  Hazlewaod's  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  American  agrictd- 
ture.  I  Insert  these  two  articles  in  tbe 
Rsoo«d: 

IProm  the  TennaScene,  Aatguai  1070] 

WasT  TiHWHwi'w  OHTcr  or  AevouhrxrwM Wnx 

Idun  BrmND  tiou  Tuak  Mn>a>a> 

(By  Bob  Pmrklns) 

Ben  PTlmin  Haxlcwood.  WeM  Tmnfinn'i 
grand  chief  of  »grt(rult«r«.  wlU  clo»e  out  41 
yean  c*  Mrrtoe  wtun  b*  retina  Sept.  1  ■■ 
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supaftntandent  of  tJ»  n-T  SsperlznaDt  8t«- 
UOQ  in  JmckMM, 

But  iha  7(>-y«*r-old  »^eulturaj  pioneer 
wlU  leave  ^^>^<"'^  much  morv  tb*n  memorlw- 
During  hla  tenure  at  thja  West  TennesBee  Kt- 
pcrlmant  Station,  which  beg&a  in  1929.  •«rt- 
culture  became  'revolutionized'.  And  "Mr. 
Ben"  certainJy  h»d  a  hand — a  big  hand — in 
the  sweeping  current  of  progreea  Uxat  has 
nude  America  th«  most  efflclamt  food  produc- 
ln«  nation  in  the  world. 

He  also  brought  the  station  at  Jackson  to 
the  front  with  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  physlcaJ  plant  and  on  organized  staff  of 
■poclaUvU  from  acrosa  the  state.  The  Jact- 
•oa  station  hae  al«o  exerted  great  Influence 
upon  agricultural  work  now  being  oonductad 
at  D-T  MarUu:  the  U-T  Milan  Pleld  Station, 
axul  U-Ta  station  at  the  Amoa  Plantation 
near  Grand  Junction. 

"With  all  those  facUlUea,  West  Tenneeaee  U 
now  as  adequately  equipped  for  research  as 
anr  section  I  Itnow  of."  Mr.  Haslevood  aaSd. 

But  It  basnt  always  been  so.  He  recalls 
vlvldlT  when  he  came  to  Jackson  In  l«a». 
He  began  at  the  top  as  EUpcrlntendent  of  the 
station,  but  it  was  small  then  compared  to 
lu  present  site.  He  had  a  staff  of  seven  help- 
ers <nM  no  secretary,  and  only  180  acres  to 
work.  on.  Since  then,  the  station  has  grown 
to  650  acres  and  he  has  a  staff  of  more  than 
50  persona.  This  includes  a  covey  of  PhD's  In 
agricultural  Wology.  agricultural  engineering. 
«itcniiolo«:y.  agronomy,  horticulture,  dairying 
and  weather. 

Mr.  BsjUewood.  bom  at  Smyrna,  actually 
got  hU  first  ]ob  with  t7-T  ss  a  student  In 
1919-  He  did  cleaning  Jobs  on  the  c&mptu 
and  gr«duftted  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1923.  He 
stayed  on  at  U-T  as  a  dairy  inatractor ,  wortc- 
tng  on  an  advanced  degree.  And  In  1938.  he 
was  the  Orst  student  ever  to  receive  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  m  dairying  at  the  tnsUtutlon  lo- 
cated In  KnoxvlUe. 

Beifore  accepting  his  position  at  Jaukaoo  In 
1939.  he  worked  for  the  City  of  KnoxrlUe  •«  a 
dairy  health  Inspector  and  later  as  a  fleld- 
man  for  Pet  Milk  Company. 

He  feels  that  the  gi^stsst  achievement  at 
the  Jackson  station  wus  Its  enlargement  and 
expansion  In  the  1*40»-  Pour  hundred  and 
seventy  acree  were  purchased  and  added  to 
the  station,  and  It  ha«  bloeeoined  ever  since. 

Mr.  Hazlewood  hs«  watched  agriculture  ad- 
vance frocn  male  days  to  space-age  techno- 
logical progress  that  few  dreamed  of  40  years 
ago.  He  recalls  vlridly  some  of  his  first  work 
St  Jackson  which  Included  the  development 
of    better    mules    through    a   cross-breeding 


"We  owned  the  last  Percheron  stalUoa  that 
came  from  Prance,  and  the  big  fellow  weigh- 
log  3300  poTUKte  attracted  folks  from  sJl 
around."  he  said  "Importing  of  animals  was 
stopped  back  then  because  of  a  foot  and 
mouth  disease  outbreak  In  Europe." 

He  also  reealls  the  construction  of  tbe 
famed  "roundhouse"  at  ihe  station  as  sym- 
boUc  of  tbe  tacillty'i  sptnt  of  cooperation. 
XC  was  built  as  a  meeting  house  for  area 
fanners  largely  through  one-dollar  contribu- 
tions from  the  fsnnrrs  who  went  there  for 
Institutes.  The  coat  of  the  building  tn  1018 
was  about  «20.000. 

"It  has  become  tha  traditional  Laodmark 
of  the  station,"  he  said.  "And,  sadly.  H  has 
outUTed  Its  usafclneae  and  will  probably 
have  u>  be  torn  down  in  the  future." 

.He  faals  the  future  is  bright  lor  dedicated 
farmers.  "Successful  farmers  today  are  Just 
like  tbe  ones  of  the  jmst.  They  are  able  to 
be  stKoeaBfal  under  tbe  same  oondltlcns  tiUt 
may  cauae  tbeir  neighbor  down  the  road  to 
be  on  starraUon." 

He  rated  today's  suocessful  farmers  as 
being  the  most  alert  businessman  tn  the 
naUoo.  "That's  because  they  are  making  a 
success  in  face  of  increased  coeta  of  produc- 
tion and  sUgbtly  increased  prloas.  m  most 
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businesses  Increased  costs  are  passed  on  to 
the  customer." 

His  formula  for  sucoessTuI  farming:  "Good 
headwork  and  putting  together  facu  makes 
good  farmers." 

He  said  "though  we're  living  In  a  'do  good' 
era.  It  is  people  who  make  slums — not  the 
Bodety  In  which  they  live  " 

During  Mr.  Bazlewood't  career,  he's  mak- 
ing hundreds  of  public  addresses,  written 
countless  articles  and  has  been  very  active 
In  civic,  church  and  community  work.  Named 
to  "Who's  Who  In  the  South  and  South- 
west" in  1938,  he  also  was  the  originator  of 
the  famed  slogan.  "Keep  Tennessee  Oreen. ' 

But  "Mr.  Ben"  will  move  out  of  the  big 
station  home  that  he  and  bis  wife  and  one 
daughter  occupied  for  41  year^  come  Sept.  i. 
They  will  move  to  their  new  home  under  con- 
struction near  Humboldt  wbere  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood  has  owned  a  dairy  farm  for  many  years 
Their  daughter,  Mlaa  Jane  Haalewood.  la 
with  the  Tennessee  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment in  Nashville. 

What  does  he  plan  to  do  after  retirement? 
"Just  Ttslt  my  old  friends  Eind  en)oy  Ufe,"  be 
said.  "I  dont  plan  to  interfere  with  my  100- 
cow  dairy  operation.  Things  are  going  well 
with  It  so  there's  no  use  in  my  changing  It  " 

Of  course,  hell  be  around  to  Inject  new 
thoughts  and  work  toward  an  old  giMl  that's 
ever-present  on  his  mind.  And  that  is:  "More 
production  per  unit  In  every  phase  of  agricul- 
ture." 

Dr.  Pete  Oas.»tl.  an  outstanding  U-T  Mar- 
tin graduate,  class  cf  19S5.  »-lIl  ssucceed  Mr 
H&£!ewood    as  station   superintendent. 

IProm  the  Itenton  Harald  Oaaette  (Tann.) 

Aug.  ao.  1970] 
(By  A.  H.  Wmiama) 

"Mr.  AgrtoultureMI" 

Should  two  words  be  chossn  to  give  one 
right  and  proper  title  to  one  man.  those 
above,  aooordlng  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
writers  of  These  Little  Pieces,  would  be  for 
Ben  P.  Hazlewood.  our  "subject"  today,  who 
retires  on  August  31  after  having  served  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Weet  Tennessee  Ex- 
periment Station  ( Agricultural  >  for  the  past 
41  yeers.  There  Is  no  human  (or  computer- 
toed,  either)  method  of  evaluating  Mr. 
HaElewood's  oonMbutlon  to  tbe  fanning 
economy  of  West  Tennessee,  the  State  as  a 
whole,  and  Urge  portions  of  the  enlira  na- 
tion. Sural  America,  especially,  as  well  as 
urban  areas  know  and  appreciate  this  One 
man.  He  has  been  a  vital  part  In  advancing 
the  buslnos — big  business — of  agrtcuUure 
In  this  and  many  other  sections  from  tht 
"cMie  horse  plow  era"  to  modern  day  farm- 
ing with  Its  mammoth  plecea  of  mecha- 
nised and  motor  driven  equipment.  He  has 
aeon  the  farm  grow  from  "Pigmy  bo  Oiant" 
in  its  operative  procedure,  and  HI  has  been 
a  big  part  of  and  directed  a  large  portion 
of  the  transition  And  In  addition  to  the 
"Major"  in  the  curriculum  of  bis  life's  work, 
be  has  Bereral  "minora*  la  the  fields  of  drlc 
azkd  religions  activities  in  both  "town  and 
country.'* 

Again,  It  Is  the  eztnoie  pleasure  at  these 
writeis  to  present  a  personal  friend  fn  tliase 
Teraattle  columns.  And.  again,  are  we  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  recall  ever  hav- 
ing formally  met  a  person  we  have  known. 
it  seems,  always.  The  M.  M.  (Male  Member) 
of  this  team  of  scribes  bas  been  with  Ben 
often  In  his  favorite  dvlc,  luncheon  club 
meetings;  at  his  "place  of  bustneas";  and 
in  numeroos  other  instances  where  be,  Mr. 
Baxlewood.  somehow  In  his  modeet  manner 
seemed  to  over-shadow  ^oee  of  tbe  entire 
group  who  knew  that  Ben  (or  "Mr.  Ben"  If 
a  genermtton  or  so  may  have  been  dividing 
the  age  aspect)  was  engaged  In  a  profession 
which  lent  to  ttia  aooompUahment  of  better 
living  for  all.  And  tbe  P.  M  (Mmale  Mem- 
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ber)  of  this  writing  team  has  known  htm 
as  well  and  for  almost  as  long. 

And.  as  of  this  date,  for  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury, we  have  never  heard  an  adverse  word 
said  about  this  noble  citlsen — a  man  who 
lived  for  more  than  half  his  life  In  Madison 
County:  Is  not  a  native  of  Olbson  County; 
but  who  Is  now  erecting  a  flne  new  resi- 
dence on  the  Humboldt- Trenton  section  of 
V.3.  Highway  45W.  Just  north  of  Humboldt. 
and  is  retiring  to  his  "old  home"  where  four 
generations  of  bis  family  will  have  lived.  He 
will  be  close  enough  to  Jackson  to  maintain, 
he  says,  ties  that  have  become  close  during 
his  abode  there  and  will  be  lasting;  be  will 
be  close  enough  to  Humboldt  for  her  to  re- 
claim him  as  a  "home  town  boy"  and  "top 
cltLaen":  and  near  enough  to  Trenton.  Milan 
and  other  points  In  the  county  and  adjacent 
area  to  keep  his  many  personal  contacts; 
and  so  situated  that  he  may  "live  It  up  at 
home"  for  the  balance  of  his  days — which 
his  thousands  and  thottsands  of  friends 
hope  and  expect  to  be  very,  very  many. 

Quoting  from  the  ISMH-es  Who's  Who  tn 
the  South  and  Southeast:  "Hazlewood,  Ben 
Prlmm,  Agricultural  Researcher:  bom 
Smyrna.  Tennessee,  June  3S.  1000:  son  of 
Alexander  and  Georgia  E.  (Prlmm)  Hasle- 
wood:  B.S,  UnlversUy  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
vllle,  1033.  MB..  1836:  married  Leonle  Jane 
Sanders,  Juns  SO,  1036;  one  daughter.  Bulalla 
Jane. 

"Instructor  Dairy  Department,  University 
of  Tennessee.  1933-36.  Dairy  Inspector.  City 
of  Knozvllle.  l&afl-1937;  Pltidman,  Pet  Afilk 
Company,  QreenevUle,  1037-39;  Superlntend- 
ent.  University  of  Tennessee's  West  Tennes- 
see Experiment  SUtlon,  Jackson,  1020-70; 
Member  Delta  Tau  Delta;  Presbyterian,  Elder 
and  Trustee;  Rotartan  (Preaident  1030-37): 
Contributor  of  articles  to  professional  Jour- 
nals; Home :  605  Airways  Blvd..  Jaclcaoa,  Ten- 
nessee." 

Space  prevents  our  giving  but  minute  de- 
tails on  the  active  life  and  experiences  of 
this  devoted  public  servant  to  and  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Since  graduating  from  Pltzgerald-Clark 
Preparatory  School  in  I91B.  Mr.  Hazlewood 
has  been  associated  with  the  University  of 
Tennessee  continuously  as  a  student,  an  in- 
structor. University  associated  projects,  and 
Superintendent  of  West  Tennessee  Experi- 
ment Station. 

In  October,  1910,  after  matriculating  In 
September,  he  did  bis  fli«t  work  for  tbe  Uni- 
versity offlcas.  Later  he  became  a  part-time 
instructor  In  the  Department  of  Vocaticoal 
Trainlnc.  this  department  being  condaotad 
for  Veterans  of  World  War  I  with  leaa  than 
a  hlgb  aohool  edneation.  Later  be  became  a 
fuU-time  inatmotor  in  tbe  departsaent. 
teaching  dairying. 

In  1034  the  City  ctf  KnoxvlUe  adopted  the 
VS.  Public  Health  Stsjidard  MUk  Ordlnanoa. 
Dr.  M.  Jacob,  latev  dean  of  the  Collage  of 
Agriculture,  U.T.,  served  as  part-time  em- 
ployee of  the  City  of  Knoxvllle  to  superrlae 
the  health  standards  of  the  KnoxvUle  dairies. 
.Vfter  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance  the  de- 
tails required  more  attention  than  Dr.  Jacob 
oould  give  and  Mr.  Hazlewood  was  en^dojed 
to  work  with  him  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
sue his  work  toward  a  Masters  degree.  This 
Masters  degree  in  dairying  was  granted  In 
1936,  this  being  the  PIRST  Hasten  degree 
In  this  subject  ever  granted  bp  the  XTnt- 
verslty  of  Tennessee. 

In  1937  the  Pet  Milk  Company  opened  an 
evaporating  plant  at  Qrefinvine  and  re- 
quested the  University  to  recommend  some- 
one to  be  on  their  payroll  and  work  with  the 
Greene  County  people.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  and  other  Agricultural  Agencies 
in  developing  dairying  In  their  plant  area. 
Mr.  Haalewood  was  chosen  for  the  Joti  and 
pursued  the  work  tintil  1090  when  the  tTSDA 
Dairy    Experiment   Station   was    located   at 
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Lewlsburg.  When  the  University  wi 
to  recommend  a  man  for  the  poaiuon  of 
euperlDtendent  of  tbe  new  Station,  Ben  again 
"got  the  nod  ■  and  while  the  USDA  was  oon- 
alderlng  the  appointment,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  West  Tenneasee  Experiment  Sta- 
tion resigned  and  Mr.  Haslewood  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  and  there  he's  been 
since  October,  1039,  guiding  the  destiny  of 
one  of  the  nation's  laxgeat  faculties  of  its 
kind. 

At  the  time  Ben  took  over  the  admlnlstra' 
tlon  of  the  W.Ti5.  In  Jacobson.  acreage  hM 
been  purchased  in  three  tracts,  totaling  ISO. 
The  staff  was  composed  of  the  Superlntend- 
ent,  seven  helpers  and  no  secretary. 

Since  that  time  461  acres  have  been  added, 
making  a  total  of  650.  and  the  staff  is  now 
made  up  of  the  Superintendent;  10  de- 
partment repreaentaUves;  23  technical  Aids 
and  Plot  and  Dairy  Assistants:  four  secre- 
taries: and  10  seasonal  laborers. 

Many  havs  been  the  activities  of  the  Sta- 
tion. Wa  asked  Ben  to  list  some  of  the  things 
that  were  especially  important  besides  the 
actual  working  on  crop  Improvement  and 
plant  advancement  over  the  years.  Among 
the  things  be  mentions  are: 

Slum  Clearance:  A  subdvlsion  on  tbe  north 
side  of  Highway  70.  between  the  WTES  en- 
trance and  Porked  Deer  River,  known  as 
Falrhope  Subdivision  was  developed  In  the 
30's.  This  development  was  quite  diverse  and 
had  proven  to  bo  a  poor  location  mainly  be- 
cause of  flooding.  Vht  development  created 
quite  a  number  of  problem*  for  the  Experi- 
ment SUtlon.  In  the  early  40*s  provision  was 
made  to  relocate  the  residents  and  make  the 
land  a  part  of  tbe  Experiment  Station  prop- 
erty. There  vrere  27  parcels  of  property  In- 
volved. This  clearance  relieved  the  station 
of  many  problems — and  also  the  occupants — 
and  at  the  same  time  added  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  station  property; 

1041  River-bottom  Drainage  and  nood 
Control:  In  West  Tennessee  there  are  ap- 
proximately one  mllltan  acres  of  rlverbot- 
tom  land.  The  original  Station  property 
(Wast  Tennessee  Experiment  Station)  did 
not  include  any  of  this  type  area  for  re- 
search work.  In  1041  two  hundred  sores  of 
representaUve  bottom  land  adjoining  the 
original  Station  became  available  and  was 
added  to  tbe  Station  for  research  in  the 
problems  characteristic  of  this  large  area. 
At  the  same  time  300  acree  of  addittot^al  up- 
land, quite  representative  of  Weat  Tennesaee, 
was  also  added.  The  addition  st  that  time  was 
primarily  for  pasture  work  but  lately  this 
upland  area  has  proven  to  be  very  helpful  In 
the  expansion  of  small  plot  work  which  has 
always  been  the  main  emphasis  at  the  West 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station  (Authors' 
note— It  Is  through  this  "small  plot  work" 
that  many  "discoveries"  have  been  made  In 
plant  and  crop  life  which  has  added  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  farm  wealth  of  the  West 
Teneseee  area  in  particular). 

Througb  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hazlewood.  with 
oooperatloo  of  the  Boll  Conservation  Service, 
this  400  acres  is  now  In  cultivation,  much  of 
which  was  originally  swamp. 

Pioneer  for  "Keep  Tenneasee  Oreen":  In 
the  early  30"s  when  dairy  products  were  low 
In  prices,  work  at  Weet  Tennessee  Experi- 
ment SUtlon  showed  the  economy  of  using 
all-year  pastures  In  milk  production  and  the 
attendant  values  of  soil  Improving  crops  and 
erosion  control.  The  slogan  "Keep  Tenoeseee 
Oreen"  had  lU  origin  In  this  WTB8  effort  to 
produce  dairy  products  that  could  bo  sold 
protlUbly.  Many  phases  of  no-grain  feeding 
and  limited  grain  feeding  were  exptored.  This 
dairy  project  was  one  of  the  hundreds  that 
have  been  originated  and  brought  to  suooeas- 
ful  oonclusion  by  Mr.  Hazlewood  during  his 
long  tenure  of  aerrloe  to  the  University  of 
Tazmeasee  through  tu  agricultural  depart- 
ment). 
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PRIVATE  DTILrnES  SPEND  BIG  TO 
CX>MBAT  FEDERAL  POWER  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


HON.  WlLUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 


m  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  coUea<ues  attention 
to  an  article  appearing  on  tbe  second 
page  of  today's  Washington  Post,  con- 
cerning the  maneuverings  of  the  private 
power  Industry  to  keep  Federal  power 
out  of  New  England. 

Written  by  Post  staff  writer  George 
Lardner,  Jr.,  the  article  notes  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 17  New  England  electric  utilities 
spent  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
daring  the  years  19S4-6S  in  efforts  di- 
rected against  construction  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  hydroelectric 
power  project  in  northern  Maine.  Ap- 
parently, figures  for  the  period  1989  to 
present  were  not  yet  available  to  tbe 
FPC;  nor,  ostensibly,  were  siuns  ex- 
pended by  other  private  utilities  within 
and  outside  the  New  England  area  for 
activities  aimed  at  wlttiholdlng  a  Federal 
power  "yardstick"  from  the  people  who 
pay  the  highest  prices  in  the  country  for 
their  electricity. 

StlH,  the  expenditures  that  were  ac- 
knowledeged  to  the  FPC  comprise  shock- 
ing evidence  of  the  true  scope  of  private 
power's  profit-motivated  attempts  to  de- 
feat both  Dickey-Lincoln  and  the  best 
Interests  cf  the  people  of  New  England. 
On  Tuesday,  the  $807,000  recommend- 
ed by  the  administration  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  for  continued  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  of  tiie  Dickey  facility  comes 
to  the  floor  of  tills  body  as  an  amendment 
in  disagreement  to  the  fiscal  1971  pubUc 
works  appropriations  bill.  I  respectfully 
urge  my  ooUeagues  to  give  due  weight  to 
the  Lardner  article  tn  their  eonsldera- 
Oon  of  the  Issue.  And  I  sincerely  hope 
that  they  will  respond  favorably  to  the 
proven  power  needs  of  New  England  by 
approving  the  requested  Oickey-Llnooln 
pluming  ftmds. 
The  Post  article  follows: 
BivxNTm  Niw  Bifoum  ELacme  Ook- 
PAKixs  Bi-m*  Pedxxaz.  Powva 
(By  O«orge  Lardner  Jr.) 
Seventeeo  New  EDgL&nd  electric  cnmpanlw 
b&Te  epcnt  more  than  half  a  mlUlon  dollars 
campalgnlaE  ag&lnat  tntnMluotlon  df  a  fed- 
eral power  project  In  the  Ifortheast,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  tbm  Federal  Power  Com- 

Dk*  prlTSte  utmttea  UatM  the  eosta  aa 
"mlacellaneoua  general  eapenaeB"  In  tbelr  an- 
nual report*  to  UM  FFCL 

Moet  of  Uie  expenditures  were  evidently 
directed  at  the  Dtokey-Llnooln  public  power 
project.  wMcb  the  prlvau  cMnpanlea  Save 
lobbied  against  with  striking  succem  the  past 
four  yeani. 

AutborlMd  by  Oongreaa  tn  1986  aft«r  a  bit- 
ter O^bt,  Dlckef-Llnooln  would  be  the  ftrat 
government  "yardstlot"  for  power  eoeu  m  a 
region  where  coasumera  pay  the  highest  eiec- 
trlc  bills  Ln  the  oohUnontal  United  States. 

Some  S^.l  mililon  In  planning  funds  were 
appropriated  that  jear  and  the  next,  but  the 
^OT-mlUlon  hydroelectric  project  has  been 
•quelcbed  since  then,  laixely  due  to  opposl- 
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tlon  in  the  Bouse  where  tbe  issue  Is  sched- 
uled to  come  up  for  another  vote  early  thla 
week. 

Some  of  the  private  power  company  ex- 
pense Ogures,  which  run  only  from  1964 
through  1968.  were  supplied  by  the  WC  last 
month  in  reepon&e  to  a  request  by  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf  (D-Mont.),  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  utility  industry.  Metcalf  released  the  let- 
ter to  New  England  congreaemen  who  favor 
Dlckey-Llncoln. 

According  to  tbe  report,  17  pow  compa- 
nies in  New  England  were  aaked  how  mueh 
they  bad  spent  in  connection  witb  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  and  a  predecessor  project.  Passama- 
quoddy,  through  two  organizations,  the  Else- 
trie  Coordinating  Council  of  Mew  England 
(EX?CNB)  and  the  Electric  Council  of  New 
England  (BCNE). 

>SS7,0ST    ■FKKnZN'O   CZTB) 

The  utilities  cited  expenditures  totaling 
•697.007  in  the  flve-yeor  period.  The  contrl- 
buCians  ranged  from  Boston  Sdiscas's  •IS.- 
S70  to  a  modest  fQ&O  frccn  tbe  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Do. 

Bcsldss  Boston  Edison,  other  '**^<»vg 
contributors  were  Massachusetts  Eleotrte 
($77,213):  ConcecUcut  Light  A  Power 
(•67,746):  Central  Maine  Power  Oo.  (tOO.TaS) 
and  Hartford  Electric  Ught  Co.  (M7.7&a}. 

The  Electric  Coordinating  Council,  which 
Ls  composed  of  top  utility  ccsnpany  exeou- 
tives,  has  done  much  ot  tbe  lobbying  against 
Dickey-Llnooln.  The  Electric  Couibcii  la  mora 
of  a  trade  aaaociauon.  turning  out  advertla- 
ing  and  compiling  itatlstlcs. 

The  PPC  report  did  not  Includs  any  details 
on  how  the  money  was  spent.  However,  a 
"Eteport  for  Action"  on  Dickey -Lincoln,  pre- 
pared by  three  New  England  utility  company 
officials  around  1065,  suggested  an  overall. 
Induata7  campaign  that  might  effectively 
combat  "a  Pederal  power  network  in  our 
region." 


The  reooQunendatlona  Included  "develop- 
ment of  feature  stories,  editorials,  com- 
mentaries ...  a  ooonllnatad  advertising  p»ro- 
gram  .  .  .  appointment  of  a  Congressional 
liaison  team  .  .  .  contact  with  New  England 
dvlc  and  political  organlsatioas"  as  w<Qi  as 
"assistance  from  labor  unions  who  have  an 
Lntareat  In  otir  huslneaa."  n  ch  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

(The  UMW  WetXare  and  Betlrement  Pund 
this  yesr  reported  common-stock  tpv^rtments 
of  M4.1  million  In  private  power  and  otllity 
holding  companies  aoroas  the  country.) 

The  Tedaral  Power  Comtnissicn  dted 
several  justifications  offered  by  tbe  17  utili- 
ties for  listing  tbe  BCCNE  and  BCNE  con- 
tributions as  "miscellaneous  general  ex- 
penses," apparently  a  touchy  point  with  PPC 
accountants. 

xmuTiEB  cms  **ddtt" 
"We  believe  wa  have  a  duty  to  our  cos-   I 
tomcn  and  stockholdcn  to  study  any  pn>- 
poaal  that  may  affect  the  company's  existing   I 
or  proposed  operations."  one  utility  repeated. 
"It  Is   essentia]   that  data  be   developed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  presented  before 
regulatory    or    other    governmental    bodlee 
whan  tile  oocaslou  abonld  arise." 

Another  company  said  the  i«bw  England 
utiUtlea  "had  an  oMlgatloo  be  independently 
ev&Juata  the  Dicksy-Unooln  and   rnanami 
quoddy   propoa&U"    for   Its   customers.   StUl 
another  reported  that  "most  of  these  costs 
represented  Khared  ezpeneea  for  eervlcei  by 
various  public  relations  councils  and  engl-   i 
neenng  firms.  Tlie  engineering  evaluvMons 
were  used  to  support  preaentatiODe  to  Cm-   j 
greee    and    others    In    of^posltlon    to    tfcoes   j 
projects." 

IHckey-Unooln's  propcmnta  any  tbe  pro- 
posed dams  on  nocthem  Iblne^  at.  Jobn 
BIT**  wooid  aave  vam*  W  million  a  year  and 
step  t^  the  peak-hour  capacKy  If»w  fti|EllUid 
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ao  tMKlly  nee<la  to  prevent  blackouta  and 
brownouts.  The  prlvmte  companies  call  It  a 
wut«  of  taxpayer's  money  on  a  problem  they 
can  bancUe  more  efflclcntly. 

Whatever  their  merits,  the  utUlty  lobby's 
presentations  have  been  attacked  as  less 
than  straightforward.  In  1967.  for  example, 
the  chairman  of  the  Electric  Coordinating 
Council.  Albert  A.  Cree,  sent  Senat«-HouM 
conferees  debating  that  year's  appropriation 
request  a  study  entitled:  "Pedaral  Power 
Conuul&slon  Review  Confirms  Didtey •Lincoln 
Project  Economically  Inefficient." 

fUjPaa   JTTOOLINO   CRAaCVS 

Ice  C.  White,  then  PPC  ChRlrman.  re- 
sponded that  the  Commlasion  had  made  no 
such  conclusion,  but  on  the  contrary  had 
found  Dlckey-Uncoln  "well  ]ustlfled."  In 
House  debate  earlier  this  year.  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  (D-Collf.)  charged  that  the  private 
power  companlea  had  repeatedly  "Juggled  flg- 
ures  In  mailings  to  memberB  of  this  body  and 
presented  misleading  advertlalng  programs  m 
opposition  to  the  project." 

The  Bouse,  however,  led  by  Rep.  Robert 
N.  Qlalmo  (D-Conn.)  voted  down  tbe  $807, • 
000  appropriation  sought  for  the  current 
ftscal  year  to  continue  planning  work.  The 
Senate  ^^ubaequently  approved  the  expendl- 
ture  as  part  of  tbe  multl-mlllion'dollar  pub- 
lic works  apprcqiriauons  bill,  but  House  con- 
ferees last  w«»k  refused  to  go  along. 

The  oonference  report,  calling  for  a  sepa- 
rate  vote  on  Dlckey-Llncoln.  is  expected  to 
reach  the  House  floor  today  or  TuMday.  Ac- 
cording to  aome  of  Its  less  optimistic  support- 
ers, that  may  well  be  the  end  of  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  I  have  personally  discussed  with  you 
earlier,  I  honestly  feel  that  It  is  the  earnest 
dealre  and  intent  of  our  people  to  do  what 
Is  right  tn  this  situation,  but  the  unwork- 
able and  Impractical  districts  drawn  up  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  have  croated  a  very 
explosive  climate  in  Mobile  County. 

Our  schools  opened  the  middle  of  last 
week  on  a  one-half  day  icbedule  and  on 
Monday.  September  14.  we  began  classes  full 
Ume.  In  one  school  In  particular.  Murphy 
High  School,  utter  cbaoa  has  resulted  and 
parents  ore  now  removing  their  children  in 
great  numbers  because  of  their  well  founded 
fear  of  actual  physical  harm  being  done  to 
these  young  people. 

In  Uie  last  few  hours,  a  plea  has  come  forth 
from  the  faculty  members  of  Murphy  High 
School  requesting  that  Federal  MarabaU  be 
sent  Id  to  maintain  necessary  order.  Our  local 
police  force  has  been  doing  a  flne  job  of 
maintaining  law  and  order,  but  we  all  real- 
ize that  they  cannot  and  should  not  continue 
to  patrol  the  school  and  its  grounds  during 
tbe  full  nine  months  of  the  school  year. 

Proper  •ducatlon  cannot  come  about  uiuler 
police  stat«  enforcement.  We  cannot  expect 


SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  DESEGREGA- 
TION 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

IN  THE  BOOSB  OPAEFSESEHTATIVSS 

Monda]/,  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  dlsafitroue  sooth- 
em  school  desegregation  situation  which 
Is  tearing  the  very  heart  and  soul  out  of 
any  hopes  for  our  young  students  to  ob- 
tain a  quality  education.  I  have  today 
sent  President  Nixon  a  message  vividly 
detailing  the  plight  which  has  beset  my 
home  district  In  Mobile,  Ala. 

I  have  continuousl.v  Implored  the  Pres- 
ident to  back  up  his  original  request  for 
a  neighborhood  school  system  without 
the  need  for  forced  busing  of  pupils  by 
iinloading  some  of  the  stubborn  radical 
members  of  HEW  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment who  have  completely  Ignored 
his  instructions  in  this  matter.  Thus  far. 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  any  de- 
gree of  positive  response  by  the  White 
House  to  my  pleas.  Hopefully,  this  lat- 
est communication  I  have  sent  the  Pres- 
ident will  bring  about  the  practical  and 
rational  type  of  action  needed  to  coun- 
teract the  turmoil  already  created. 

The  contents  of  my  message  to  Pres- 
ident NUon  follows; 

DCA«  Ml.  PBMtllwWT:  I  fee]  It  imperative 
tliat  you  sbouhl  kixjw  tlie  full  detali«  of  the 
■cjiool  sltuatloa  that  exist  Kt  tbe  present 
tioie  in  Mobile  Ooonty,  Alabama:  aa  a  r«ault 
of  the  recent  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
daaagrvgatioa  orders. 

In  a  few  wnrds.  the  achocl  altoatioo  we 
have  &0W  in  UobUe  can  best  be  termed  as 
ooa  oomprised  of  ao  education  and  very  Uttle 
Integration. 
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our  children,  both  black  and  white,  to  re- 
ceive any  measur^le  degree  of  education 
under  such  conditions. 

As  reported  in  the  national  press,  the 
events  at  Murphy  High  School  during  this 
week  have  appeared  to  be  of  a  minor  nature: 
several  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  a 
flst  light  or  two.  Actually,  two  or  three  facul- 
ty members  have  been  attacked  and  roughed 
up.  female  students  have  been  Improperly 
approached  and  insulted  and  many  cases  of 
attempted  robbery  or  "shake  downs"  havo 
been  reported.  The  altuaUon  has  reached  the 
point  where  many  families,  although  they 
cannot  afford  It.  have  removed  their  chil- 
dren from  the  public  school  system  and  en- 
rolled tbem  In  private  Institutions.  Other* 
are  enrolled  In  high  schools  In  order  to  oom- 
plete  tbetr  high  school  education  aa  iaf«l7 
aa  possible.  Still  others  are  Just  dropping  out 
of  school. 

To  further  point  out  the  aerlousnefiB  of  the 
situation  and  tbe  fact  that  the  nfth  Circuit 
Court's  plan  Is  not  working.  X  st^bmlt  to  you 
tbe  following  enrollment  and  attendance  fig- 
ures as  reported  to  ma: 
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Again.  Ur.  President,  tbe  people  at.  UobUe 
appeal  to  you  to  Hod  a  more  workable  and 
equitable  solution  to  the  school  Integration 
problem  we  have.  We  realise  the  Board  of 
Educatloo  U  and  has  been  under  court  order 
and  that  one  cannot  simply  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  overturn  tbeee  decisions. 

Stepa  must  be  taken,  however,  through 
your  office  and  through  tbe  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  eliminate  the  present  crisis  so  as  to 
Insure  the  proper  education,  safety,  and  well 
being  of  all  of  the  school  children  in  the 
UobUe  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
you  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  over  the  last 
ye*r  that  the  Mobile  area  faced  serious  prob- 
lams.  I  have  pleaded  with  thoae  In  your  ad- 
ministration who  have  been  forcing  our  back 
to  the  wan  to  give  us  some  relief.  But  we 
hare  received  no  help  and  now  have  the 
chaotic  situation  which  I  predicted. 

It  la  most  unfortunate  that  the  admlnla- 
traUon.  in  a  bUnd  effort  to  integrate,  baa 
shown  so  little  intemt  in  Um  quality  educa- 
tion which  we  so  <teqMr»t«Iy  need. 


MAJORITY  OP  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
ARE  DEDICATED  TO  HELE*ING 
OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxxMOD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  Zl.  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  a  thoughtful  letter  written  by 
a  young  constituent  of  mine.  J.  Robert 
Schmidt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Schmidt,  of  Parmlngton,  m.,  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Parmlngton  Bujfle. 

As  Mr.  Schmidt  points  out.  and  rightly 
so.  older  adults  often  Judge  our  young 
people  on  the  actions  of  a  few  misguided 
ones.  We  would  do  better  to  follow  tbe 
advice  of  tbe  old  song : 


Accentuate  the  positive.  eUmlnate  tbe  neg- 
ative, latch  onto  the  affirmative. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  this  stu- 
dent that  the  vast  majority  of  young 
Americans  are  dedicated  to  helping  our 
country,  not  to  tearing  it  down.  I  am 
sure  you  «ill  agree  with  me  after  reading 
his  fine  letter: 

AuctJST  22.  1970. 
To  f Ae  editor: 

With  nine  years'  service  In  various  levels 
of  student  government  aa  background.  It 
appeare  that  I  shall  soon  be  testlfj-ing  before 
various  public  and  private  committees  whose 
concern  centers  on  the  causes  and  ctires  of 
student  unrest  and  rloUng.  Since  the  Imme- 
dl£.te  Inspiration  for  my  remarks  has  been 
the  magnificent  job  now  being  done  by  the 
Toung  Polk,  I  would  like  to  dedicate  my 
Ideas  to  their  example,  and  specifically  credit 
to  their  work  a  part  of  the  closing  statement 
of  my  testimony:  which  la  as  foUowi: 

In  these  times  when  we  are  practically 
taught  by  many  of  tbe  "opinion  forming" 
Influences  of  our  (I.e.  the  news  media  of 
radio  and  TV.,  the  major  magazine  publi- 
cations, etc  )  that  young  people  are  now  pri- 
marily antl-establlahment,  plil-pushlng.  riot 
starting  traitors  to  the  American  way.  the 
greatest  crime  Is  not — perhaps — that  these 
things  do  happen,  but  that  all  college  stu- 
dents are  saddled  with  the  blame  for  these 
ficUona.  I  respectfully  repeat  that  thoee  who 
represent  this  destructive  state  of  mind  num- 
ber no  more  than  about  five  percent  of  the 
oolleglates  on  each  campus.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  arc  interested  In  educating 
themselvea  Into  becoming  constructive  oltl- 
sens  whose  goal  la  buUdlng  a  better  world 
for  aU  to  enjoy. 

In  truth.  1  am  eternally  tired  of  my  gen- 
eration being  always  a«soolate^  with  such 
names  as  Jerry  Rubin.  Rennle  Davis,  and 
Tom  Hayden.  and  of  young  people  bsliag  ao 
often  unjustly  aligned  only  with  the  actions 
of  popping  puis  and  committing  crimes. 
Such  deeds  do  occur — but,  thsy  are  oom- 
mltted  by  Individuals,  not  by  the  masses: 
they  are  the  "scene"  of  a  small  minority,  not 
of  tbe   vast  majority   of   young  people.   It 
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would  be  far  more  fair  and  Just  If  this  gen- 
eration were  openly  aeaoolated  with  such 
names  aa;  Cathy  Frye,  Marilyn  Allen,  Clar- 
ence Lewis.  JUI  Lacefleld.  Mike  Andrews,  and 
X>oug  Rodehaver.  For  these  ore  the  names  of 
only  a  few  ol  the  leen-agera  who  comprtse  the 
singing  group  known  as  the  Toung  Folk,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  doing  something 
construcUve.  and  to  bringing  musical  t>eauty 
into  the  world.  Donating  ihelr  time,  and 
energes.  and  skUla.  these  young  people  (and 
their  predecessors)  have  given  joy  and  de- 
light to  the  audiences  of  the  Heart  of  Illi- 
nois Fair  for  the  past  five  years.  Tet  far  more 
than  these  feats  In  past  years  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  their  LP  record  album  have 
been  donated  to  the  Peoria  County  Youth 
Farm. 

In  Ehort.  these  teen-agers  like  most  young 
people  are  trying  to  help  out  in  whatever  way 
they  can — for  the  benefit  of  others.  These 
"young  folk"  are  not  working  on  revolution; 
they  are  working  on  songs  and  choreography 
which  will  bring  a  brief  moment  of  Joy  and 
laughter  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  wUi  hear 
tbem.  These  "young  folk"  are  not  out  stiling 
drugs;  they  are  singing — singing  out  to  thou- 
sands  each  day  the  Ideals  of  love,  and  hap- 
piness, and  brotherhood.  These  "young  folk" 
are  not  burning  America  down;  they  are 
buUdlng  America  up  by  bringing  to  them- 
selves, and  all  who  can  hear  them,  a  brief 
in  the  youth  of  this  great  land  of  llt>erty  and 
frcodom- 

Sadly.  ahould  tomorrow  aome  youth  be 
caught  committing  a  social  wrong,  the 
meager  acknowledgment  or  attention  given 
their  good  work  by  the  public  at  large  would 
be  fiwept  away  as  small  treee  are  blown 
down  before  an  Dllnols  tornado.  Herein  lies 
the  real  challenge  for  all  adults  and  this 
committee — to  not  only  stop  associating  all 
young  people  with  evil,  but  to  realize  tbat 
most  young  folk  are  basically  better  than 
even  average,  and  help  them  to  remain  that 
way.  What  Is  always  needed,  in  ever  Increas- 
ing amounts,  is  a  conmiltment  by  the  adults 
of  every  community  to  helping  young  people 
achieve  their  goal  of  buUdlng  an  America 
that  Is  always  free,  equal,  and  beneficial  for 
all.  Applause  or  even  financial  support  for 
the  Toung  Folk  la  not  nearly  enough:  few 
can  fill  the  special  requirements  of  tbts  ex- 
cellent singing  group.  Substantial  support 
for  all  such  groups — aa  the  various  student 
government  associations,  the  Peace  Corps, 
Vista,  "Hot  Line",  TMCA  and  TWCA.  Toung 
Republicans  or  Toung  Democrats,  church 
organizations ,  and  q>eclal  charities — ^hun- 
dreds of  these  only  will  fill  tbe  bUl. 

Today's  youth  really  do  know  "where  the 
action  Is":  it  is  In  building  for  the  future. 
If  the  adult  world  want  college  students  to 
continue  to  believe  that  "this  Is  where  its 
at."  they  are  going  to  have  to  stop  criticizing 
the  evil,  and  start  praising  the  good — and 
help  tbe  good  to  get  better.  Only  in  this  way 
will  tbe  Toung  Folk  always  be  able  to  be  the 
excellent  example  that  they  are  of  ninety- 
five    percent   of   today's   youth  .  ,  . 

J.    RoaSXT  SCHMtDT, 

Preaiitent  Smerttua,  Studenfa  Senate, 
SUinoU  Central  College. 


ISRAEL  BOND  COMMITTEE  OF 
CLEVELAND  HONORS  SEBASTIAN 
LUPICA 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  omo 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSi^RESENTATl  V  EU 

Monday,  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Ur.  Spealcer.  it  Is  wltb  a 
grot  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  take  note 
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of  a  special  and  very  meaningful  cele- 
bration which  will  take  place  In  my  com- 
munity on  September  27, 1970.  when  Mr. 
Sebastian  Luplca,  secretary  of  the 
ClevelRnd  Federation  of  Labor,  wUl  be 
honored  by  the  Israel  Bond  Committee 
of  Cleveland 

Mr.  Luplca  Is  a  native  Cle\'elander 
who  has  come  up  through  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  until,  in  196J,  he  be- 
came executive  secretary  of  the  150,000 
member  Cleveland  area  AFL-CIO  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Sebastians  career  In 
Labor  began  in  1934  when  he  Joined  the 
Painters  Union.  He  was  elected  a  busi- 
ness representative  of  the  Painters  Dis- 
trict Council  No.  6  In  1939  and  became 
executive  secretary  of  the  council  In 
1952. 

One  of  his  major  accomplishments  In 
the  Painters  District  Council  was  the 
creation  of  the  Painting  and  Decorat- 
ing Institute — an  organization  in  which 
the  union  and  the  painting  contractors 
Joined  togetlier  to  promote  more  work 
for  their  industry.  The  institute  has 
been  a/f^markalile  success  and  has  re- 
ceive* International  publicity  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  labor  and 
management  can  cooperate  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both,  PDI  has  been 
credited  with  producing  more  Jobs  for 
union  painters  and  more  profits  for 
painters  and  more  profits  for  painting 
contractors  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

During  Mr.  Lupica's  term  of  service  as 
executive  secretary,  he  has  increased  the 
parUcipation  of  the  Cleveland  AFL-CIO 
in  community  affairs.  Officers  of  the  fed- 
eration, including  Sebastian,  have  In- 
come directors  of  Uie  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Board — another  demonstration 
of  his  philosophy  of  labor-management 
cooperation  in  an  eflort  to  attract  in- 
dustry to  the  Cleveland  area. 

Mr,  Lupica  has  t>een  particularly  active 
in  the  effort  to  improve  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. He  has  fought  for  the  equal  rights 
of  minority  groups.  He  has  labored  for 
better  living  conditions  for  America's  re- 
tired citizens;  he  has  worked  for  medi- 
care, he  has  been  the  founder  of  Federa- 
tion Towers,  the  major  retirement  apart- 
ment center  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland 
AFL-CIO. 

It  may  seem  unusual  that  a  man  of 
Italian  extraction,  Sebastian  Lupica, 
will  be  conferred  upon  with  such  a  high 
honor  by  the  Jewish  people  of  a  great 
community  like  ours.  Yet,  it  is  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  life  and  spirit  of 
Sebastian  Lupica  who  has  shown  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  all  of  the  people 
of  our  community.  It  is  also  understand- 
able and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land that  they  recognize  freely  and  with 
deep  affection  a  friend  like  Sebastian 
Lupica  who  has  tolled  tirelessly  for  the 
betterment  of  the  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  our  community  and  in  Israel — 
as  well  as  people  of  all  other  ethnic 
strains  who  reside  in  Cleveland. 

It  Is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  all  of 
us  who  see  a  genuine,  tangible  expres- 
sion of  brotherhood  of  this  magnitude 
with  its  outpouring  of  love  and  affection 
for  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sebastian  Lupica. 
It  is  equally  heartening  to  me  to  see 
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this  vast  outpouring  of  love  for  this  out- 
post of  democracy,  the  tiny  nation  ol 
Israel,  which,  in  these  times  of  stress, 
is  so  much  in  need  of  tangible  expressions 
of  faith  and  covenant  in  our  mutual  ways 
of  life. 


UNION  PACIFIC  EXPLORATION 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or   WTOMINO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVE8 

Mondav,  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, our  first  President  to  make  natural 
resources  a  subject  of  major  personal  and 
national  concern,  once  remarked  that 
true  conaervation  included  development 
as  well  as  preservation.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  live  in  an  age  wliich  has  learned 
to  utilize  its  mineral  resources  while  si- 
multaneously making  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve tlie  beauty  of  our  landscape  and 
the  ecological  balance. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Cokgressionm.  Record  an  article 
from  Span,  the  quarterly  magazine  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  The 
article  discusses  the  recent  purchase  of 
the  oil  and  gas  exploration  rights  on  7.S 
million  acres  ol  land  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  right-of-way  in  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  and  Utah  by  the  Pan 
American  Petroleum  Corp..  a  subsidiary 
of  Standard  Oil. 

This  immense  area  has  tremendous 
potential  and.  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment, will  have  a  great  impact  upon 
the  economy  of  my  State,  as  well  as  upon 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Al- 
though it  is  Wyoming  and  her  neighbors 
who  will  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  In 
terms  of  jotjs  and  collateral  buiiiness 
transactions,  the  Nation,  as  well,  will  be 
benefited  by  these  hitherto  untapped 
sources  of  fuel,  I,  therefore,  include  the 
interesting  article,  "Exploration  Along 
the  Union  Pacific,"  in  the  Rxcord: 
ExPLORAnoK  Along  the  Umion  PAcmc 
There  Uie  Union  PaclBc  railroad  croeaes  Uie 
oenur  of  Rocky  Mountain  oU  country,  our 
company  has  launciied  an  Intensive  new 
Eearcli  lor  oil  and  gas. 

Tlie  7.5  million  acres  of  Union  Pacific  land 
involved  l»  probably  the  largest  single  UB. 
area  ever  opuoned  for  exploration  to  a  single 
oil  company.  The  block  includes  some  or  the 
most  prospective  onshore  undeveloped  oil  and 
gas  property  In  the  nation. 

Many  portions  of  the  opUon  area  In  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado,  and  Utah,  are  virtually  unex- 
plored by  the  drill  bit  although  the  area  en- 
compasses parts  of  six  major  and  three  lesser 
geologic  provinces  where  lubstanUal  oU  pro- 
ducUon  has  existed  for  over  a  half  century. 
Substantial  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  beUeved 
to  exist  either  on  or  near  tbe  acreage  we  are 
exploring. 

Under  the  contract  with  Union  Pacific,  our 
company  holds  exclusive  oU  and  gas  explora- 
tion rights  on  75  per  cent  of  the  acnage 
covered  by  the  agreement.  Union  Pacific  re- 
tains all  rights  in  the  other  25  per  cent 

Tbe  acreage — In  a  strip  roughly  40  mUes 
wide  along  the  railroad  right-of-way— Is  In  a 
checXerboard  pattern,  rather  than  a  solid 
block.  It  does  not  include  UJ*.  lands  where 
our  company  and  others  hold  production  tliat 
was  developed  prior  to  the  present  agreement. 
"During  tbe   uncial   three-year  contract. 
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w»  Will  spend  or  cause  to  be  ^>ezit  u  least 
•15  milUoa  on  explor»Uon,"  oxpUUicd  WU- 
U&m  T.  SmiUi.  Tlce  president  and  Denver  di- 
vision m&OAger  ol  Pmn  Amertc&n  Petroleum 
Corporuion.  oui  U^  subaidlvy  lor  e^lor*- 
tkta  and  produotloiL 

"The  tl5  million  includes  our  oKmey,"  be 
edda.  "as  well  ss  expepdlturee  b;  otber  op- 
erators, which  we  encoura^  by  financial  or 
other  support  of  their  ejq)loracory  mctlvlUee." 
The  encouraging  potential  of  the  Union 
PaciHc  area  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  nine 
gas  and  aU  oU  wells  drilled  in  the  first  seven 
months  a^ter  the  contract  waa  signed  are 
indicated  to  be  potential  producers.  Further 
dniling  will  be  required  to  fully  evaluate  the 
aigmilcance  of  theae  indicated  discoveries. 

Exploration  and  drilling  done  to  date  are. 
however.  Just  the  beginning  of  the  extensive 
search.  A  vast  amount  of  the  Union  Pacific 
acreage — an  area  bigger  than  the  combined 
size  of  Delaware.  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land— la  yet  to  be  evaluated  through  geologic 
and  seismic  ezplomtlon  and  drlUlnK. 

To  assure  a  thorough  but  rapid  evaluation 
of  oil  and  gas  prospects  in  th:s  large  area,  a 
cost -sharing  strategy  was  developed.  Through 
several  types  of  agreements,  our  company  en- 
couragee  other  oil  operatora  to  participate 
In  the  exploration  program. 

"This  approach."  says  Smith,  "allows  us  to 
concentrate  oxir  flnanclal  and  personnel  re- 
sources In  areas  where  we  feel  the  potential 
Is  greatest.  Also,  the  Joint  operations  allow 
UB  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  other 
operators  m  the  area." 

Our  exploration  dvllling  program  is  now 
most  active  in  the  evaluation  of  Union  Pa- 
cific acreage  In  the  Etcnver-Juleaburg  Beam, 
where  our  company  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  producers  for  several  years.  Thirteen 
of  the  15  discoveries  made  ao  far  are  in  this 
basin,  and  an  estimated  350  of  the  first  300 
wells  will  be  drilled  there. 

Kxlstlng  production  in  Che  Denver-Julee- 
burg  Baain  extends  north  to  south  across  a 
portion  of  the  Union  Pacific  lands,  and  our 
geologuu  believe  that  this  unexplored  acre- 
age has  excellent  productive  potential. 

"This  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  block  la 
familiar  geologic  territory  to  us,"  says  Don 
Sembre,  Pan  American  district  geologist, 
"and  If  we  are  succeaeful  in  qulckJy  flndipg 
new  reserves  here,  we  can  recover  drilling 
costs  and  help  finance  our  longer-range  ex- 
ploration program." 

Outside  of  the  Denver-Julesburg  Basin  we 
are  carrying  out  the  following  work: 

Utah:  This  la  the  least -explored  area  of  the 
Union  Pacific  acreage,  and  we  are  concen- 
trating on  geologic  and  seismic  exploration 
to  locate  prospective  dnillng  sites.  Early 
studies  indicate  large  accumulations  of  oil 
and  gas  may  taOst  here. 

Wyoming:  Over  half  tbe  Union  Pacific 
acreage  involved  falls  within  five  diverse  geo- 
logic basins  In  this  state.  Since  major  otl 
and  gas  fields  have  previously  been  discovered 
In  tbeae  basins,  drilling  as  well  as  seismic 
and  geologic  atudiea  are  under  way  in  an  ef- 
fort to  locate  additional  large  reserves. 

In  Wyoming's  Waahakle  Basin,  for  instance, 
a  recent  gas  dlscoverr  within  the  Union  Pa- 
cific right-of-way  tested  gas  at  the  rate  of 
35  million  cubic  feet  per  day  from  about 
OJBOO  feet. 

Deep  prospect  wells  In  excess  of  10.000  feet 
will  also  be  drilled  In  Wyoming.  Such  wild- 
cats can  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  (In  contrast,  a  typical  wildcat  m 
Colorado's  Denver-Julesburg  Baaln  is  drilled 
to  about  6,000  feet  and  on  the  average  costs 
about  $20JOOO.)  The  deep  Wyoming  wells 
have  a  potential  of  finding  major  aceumula- 
tlons  of  oU  and  gas. 

Colorado:  Southeast  of  tbe  Denver-Jules- 
b\irg  Basin,  we  are  conducting  subsurface 
geologic  studies.  Many  wells  will  be  required 
to  define  the  complex,  baxd-Co-find  oU  and 
gas  traps  we  expect. 

One  such  drilling  area  la  In  tbe  L 
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Arch,  near  the  Colorado-KonsM  border. 
Prospects  are  good,  as  indicated  by  multiple 
discoveries  In  the  area  during  the  last  three 
years. 

Randolph  Tost,  Indiana  Standard  director 
and  president  of  Pan  American,  says: 

"Besides  the  exceptionally  good  prospects 
for  substantial  reserves,  the  Union  Padflc 
acreage  Is  in  an  area  laced  by  existing  oil  and 
gas  pipelines,  near  centers  of  supply,  and 
well  served  by  rail  and  hlgbvray  transport. 

"Ova  exploration  activities,"  he  adds,  "are 
stimulating  Rocky  Mountain  oil  mdustry  ac- 
tivity, with  beneficial  effects  Co  the  economy 
now  and  In  future  yean." 
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PLAN  MIGHT  REDUCE  ELECTRIC 
RATES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MASTLAIVD 
DJ  TRB  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

noonday.  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
we^cs  ago  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee held  a  series  of  hearings  on  matters 
affecting  the  lower  Potomac  estuary  and 
Charles  Coimty  in  my  congressional 
district. 

At  that  time  I  presented  my  views  on 
the  proposed  Pepco  generating  station 
at  Sandy  Point.  Md..  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  The  controversy  re- 
garding the  proposed  plant  stems  from 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  needs  additional  elec- 
trical power  to  prevent  blackouts  and 
shortages  of  electricity,  we  want  to  Insure 
that  the  plant  docs  not  prove  disastrous 
to  the  flshllfe  In  the  lower  Potomac. 
Charles  County  certainly  needs  Increased 
tax  resources  and  this  plant  would  be  de- 
sirable from  that  point  of  view. 

I  suggested  to  the  subcommittee,  as 
an  interim  or  even  long-range  alterna- 
tive measure,  that  Pepco,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  commissions  In  the  area  con- 
sider restructuring  their  rates  so  that 
residents  of  the  area  will  be  encouraged 
to  use  less,  not  more,  electricity. 

Unfortimately.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
proposal  was  reported  by  the  news  me- 
dia. It  was  assumed — erroneously — that 
electrical  rates  would  be  raised  or  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  higher  rates.  This  Is  not 
true.  My  plan  would  probably  result  In 
a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
many  consumers.  The  object  of  the  plan 
would  be  to  discourage  a  squandering  of 
electricity. 

For  the  benefit  of  thoce  who  may  have 
been  misled  about  the  intent  of  this  prt>- 
posal.  I  include  my  testimony  before  the 
Subc<nnmittee  on  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao: 

ST/lTXaiD»T    OT   RrParBtWTATTVX    LAwazwcs    J. 
HoOAIf  BXTOn  THX  STrecOMlCITTKX  ON  OOI«- 
BRVATION    AND   N ATTTRU.    RBSOTTBCn.    HOUSK 
OOVKBNMKWT    OPSaATTOMe     CTomCTTTB,     IM 
COHKBcnOW  WTTH  HSAatMOS  OM  ThI  POTO- 
MAC EsmaaT,  Jut.T  21   axp  33,   1970 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  aiquwolate  having  this  i:q}portunity 
to  submit  to  you  my  ccmccm  and  thoughts 
on   these   matters   afTectlng   the  lower   Po- 
tomac estuary  and  Charles  County,  within 
my  Oongreaslonal  I>lstrlct. 


HULXB   EN    MALLOWS    BAT 

Regarding  the  llO  abandoned  ship  hulks 
which  have  been  in  MaUowa  Bay  and  Wide 
Water  on  the  Potomac  River  for  some  46 
years,  Congress  enacted  legislation  In  1060 
authorizing  tbe  reoioval  of  tbeae  bulks.  The 
primary  JustiQcatlon  lor  their  removal  vraa 
the  danger  pobed  to  river  traXDc  by  floating 
huUu  and  pieces  which  would  break  loose 
from  time  to  time. 

Prom  information  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  general  Interest  In  their  removal 
rangci  from  lukewarm,  to  completely  oold. 
Since  coming  Into  office  on  January  3,  1MI9, 
I  have  not  received  so  much  sa  one  letter 
or  contact  requestmg  tbe  removal  of  the 
hulks  or  inquiring  as  to  why  tbe  hulks  had 
not  been  removed  as  authorleed  by  Oon- 
gresB. 

Although  certain  residents  of  the  immedi- 
ate area  of  Mallows  Bay  may  desire  to  have 
these  hulks  removed  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, others  consider  them  Interesting,  not 
unattractive  and  part  of  the  ecology.  I  feel 
that  neither  group  would  approve  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  #360,000  in  Federal  and  State 
tax  money  for  their  removal,  which  is  the 
amount  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  stated  would 
bs  required  to  remove  and  dispose  of  the 
hulks. 

Tbe  Corps  of  Engmeers.  In  fact,  does  not 
consider  their  removal  necessary  to  asEure 
safe  navigation  of  tbe  River,  and  has  stated 
that  for  approximately  150.000  to  C70.000  cer- 
tain of  the  buike  could  be  anchored  to  pre- 
vent their  ever  bemg  a  danger  to  naviga- 
tion. Even  officials  of  tbe  Potomac  Electrlo 
Power  Company,  as  you  have  noted.  Indicate 
a  lack  of  Interest  in  whatever  action  Is  taken 
on  tbe  htilks  which  are  near  the  site  of  their 
proposed  generating  station  at  Sandy  Point. 

After  assessing  tbe  situation  and  recog- 
nizing tbe  need  to  reduce  expenditures  on 
tbe  federal  and  state  levels.  I  can  find  no 
cocnpetUng  reason  for  their  removal  and 
would  consider  the  expenditure  of  9360,000 
for  this  purpose  at  this  time  excessive  and 
wasteful  and  one  which  I  could  not  Justify 
to  my  constituents.  Including  Charles 
Countlans. 

Evidently  the  Maryland  State  Leglalature 
feels  as  I  do  because  on  two  occasions  pro- 
posals to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  Mary- 
land's 50?r  share  of  the  costs  of  removal  of 
the  hulks,  as  required  by  Section  116a  of  tbe 
River  and  Harbors  Act  of  1968.  have  been 
deleted  from  appropriation  measiues. 

I  propose  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
Instructed  to  take  whatever  action  la  neces- 
aary  to  stabillee  these  hulks  to  insure  they 
do  not  constitute  a  threat  to  navigation  ot 
the  Potc«nac  River  and  that  we.  thereafter, 
leave  for  the  pleasure  of  the  herons,  egrets, 
the  American  Bald  Eagles,  and  tbe  striped 
baas  these  unique  Islands  which  have  grown 
out  of  these  bulks  and  have  come  to  be  the 
home  of  a  variety  of  wildlife  over  the  yean. 

I'KPCo  oKKsaATxiva  vrsnoN,   bakdt   poxht 

I  consider  the  proposed  PEPCO  station  at 
Sandy  Point  to  be  merely  one  example  of  a 
situation  which  we  wUl  have  to  face  again 
and  again.  The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany presently  has  tlx  power  plants  located 
In  the  Washington  ares.  With  growing  popu- 
lation and  increasing  demanda  for  power,  we 
can  assume  that  In  ten  more  yean  there 
will  be  a  need  for  more  generating  stations, 
and  similar  situations  will  present  themselves 
throughout  the  country. 

Regarding  tbe  propoeed  Sandy  Point  sta- 
tion, I  have  two  general  areas  of  uncertainty. 
Plrvt,  in  regard  to  tbe  effects  on  the  water. 
PEPCO  has  stated  that  the  water  returned 
to  the  river  will  meet  Maryland's  maximum 
thermal  standard  of  90  degrees  without  a 
cooling  tower.  While  four  or  more  barges  of 
oil  per  day  will  have  to  be  hauled  up  the 
Potomac  River  from  Plney  Point  to  Sandy 
Point,  the  company  gives  assurances  that 
precautions  wlU  be  taken  to  prevent  oU  spills. 
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Further  usuranees  have  been  given  tikat 
the  sewage  treatment  plant  to  be  located 
at  tbe  Bite  wni  meet  federal  standards.  The 
TT^in  thought  which  croBsee  my  mind  at 
this  point  Is  while  an  these  mtnltniim 
standards  might  be  met  and  all  precauUons 
might  be  taken,  we  are  still  going  to  be 
poUuUng  and  wlU  be  greatly  risking  serious 
pollution  of  tbe  water  in  an  area  where  the 
livelihood  of  a  greet  many  residents  la  de- 
rived from  the  Potomac  River. 

The  standards  retired  to,  do  not  prohibit 
sewage  frocn  being  pumped  Into  the  Poto- 
mac. PrecauUons  against  oU  spills  do  not 
prevent  accidents  which  are  bound  to  hap- 
pen with  the  dally  hauling  of  eo  many  oil 
barges  some  distance  up  tbe  Potomac. 

Various  interested  marina  biologists  and 
oocnmlsstosiB  have  unanimously  eq>reBsad 
concern  and  uncertainty  over  the  effects  of 
tbsrmal  poUutlon  upon  the  fish  and  sbell- 
flah-llfe  in  the  lower  Potomac,  as  well  as  un- 
certainty as  to  tbe  effects  of  the  90  degree 
water  temperature  permitted  under  Mary- 
land standard^  on  the  eggs  and  larvae  in 
spawning  beds  throughout  the  lower  Poto- 
mac. 

Inasmuch  as  Southern  Maryland  border- 
ing the  lower  Potomac,  downstream  Is  one  of 
the  few  areas  m  which  tbe  water  and  air  are 
stUl  able  to  sustain  fish  and  the  landscape 
remains  virtually  unscarred  in  its  natural 
beauty,  you  can  understand  my  concern  over 
the  mtrodueuon  of  a  possible  new  poUuttng 
force  In  the  area. 

The  use  of  this  particular  site  on  the  Po- 
tomac is  also  highly  questionable  becau.se  of 
the  promising  aspects  of  the  development  of 
Maryland  Neck  area  for  recreational  pur- 
poees  and  because  of  the  location  of  spawn- 
ing beds  for  striped  baas. 

I  urge  that  Pepco  and  the  indostr;  de- 
velop technological  procedure*  which  wlU 
provide  much  greater  guarantees  against 
thermal  pollution  and  oil  spills  and  we  can 
be  more  certam  that  tbe  hahllfe  iu  the  lower 
Potomac  will  not  be  endangered. 

As  an  Interim  or  even  Long-range  alterna- 
tive measure  to  prevent  blackouts  or  short- 
ages of  electricity  in  tbe  Metropolitan  area. 
I  propcae  to  Pepoo  and  the  public  aervioe 
commisaions  in  the  area  that  they  oon  aider 
restructuring  their  rates  so  that  recidents  of 
the  area  wUl  be  encouraged  to  use  lass,  not 
more,  electricity.  Under  present  rates,  which 
are  greatly  reduced  after  a  certain  amount  ot 
kUowatts  are  consumed,  people  are  enoour- 
aged  to,  and  do.  greatly  waste  electricity. 
This  could  be  discouraged  by  establlahixig 
across-the-board  rates  for  all  electricity  uaed, 
or  by  tbe  setting  of  a  reasonable  rate  for  a 
rvaeonable  amount  of  kllowatu,  and  charg- 
ing higher  or  premium  rates  for  electricity 
used  In  exceaa  thereof. 

I  put  these  forth  to  the  Subcommittee 
Members  and  Interested  parties  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  of  some  value  in  balancing 
the  needs  oT  the  environment  against  those 
of  industry. 

I  would  like  to  Interject  at  this  pomt  that 
these  two  situations,  the  removal  of  the 
hulks  and  tbe  location  of  the  Pepco  station. 
very  much  point  up  the  need  for  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  Compact  which  would  provide 
a  suitable  mechanism  for  ooordltiatlon  of  aU 
aspects  of  water  resources  planning,  utlllxa- 
tlon  and  preservation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Bow  Is  my  M>n?"  A  wife  ask<:  "Is  my 
hUBb&Dd  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practlclDg  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners ol  wax  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  TRIP 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENT A'll VKS 

.    '  jroaday.  September  ii,  1»70 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or  mmv^KnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 15  it  was  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  visit  Europe.  The  trip  Is 
focused  primarily  on  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Paris  Indicates  that  our 
French  aUies  are  "piqued"  because  the 
President  "Is  understood  to  have  turned 
down  an  invitation  to  visit  Paris"  during 
his  trip. 

There  is  unhapplness  in  other  quarters 
with  the  President's  Itinerary.  I  place  In 
the  Record  the  Times  article  and  a  state- 
ment Issued  September  18  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Basque  movement  for  auton- 
omy within  Spain. 

These  Items  indicate  that  Preeldentlal 
visits  to  foreign  nations  are  very  Impor- 
tant foreign  policy  Instrument*.  They 
have  a  high  symbolic  value. 

The  Itinerary  for  the  present  trip 
avoids,  evidently,  a  stop  in  Greece.  1 
And  that  a  very  wise  choice.  1  sincerely 
hope  that  the  remaining  Itinerary  has 
been  as  carefully  planned.  The  protests 
voiced  In  the  Items  which  follow  Indicate 
that  some  sources  question  that  plan- 
ning.       

FBXN-CH  BKUXVWD  PIQUXD 

Paus,  September  16. — Pmldent  mxon  Is 
understood  to  bAve  turned  down  an  Invlta- 
Uon  to  visit  Paris  during  Ms  fortboomlng 
European  tour. 

Prencb  officials  tn  believed  to  be  piqued  by 
tbe  refusal  because  the  Wblte  House  was  re- 
ported to  have  explained  that  In  the  abort 
time  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  for  the  trip  be 
wtabee  to  concentrate  mainly  on  Medltarrm- 
naan  countries. 

One  of  tbe  main  objects  of  Pr«fildent 
Pompidou'*  foreign  poUcy  has  been  to  build 
up  Prance  aA  a  power  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Tbe  invitation  by  Mr.  Pompidou  was  reported 
to  have  been  uansmltted  by  ambassador 
Charles  Lucet  and  the  United  States  reply 
made  It  look  as  a  Washington  did  not  con- 
sider Prance  to  be  a  major  power  In  tbe 
Mediterranean. 

There  has  been  no  public  display  of  French 
displeasure.  Aftar  a  Cabinet  meeting  this 
morning.  Leo  Hamon,  tbe  Government 
spokesman,  dwelt  Instead  on  tbe  dlfflotilty 
of  reconcUIng  the  two  Presidents'  scbedulea. 
Mr.  Nlion  Is  due  to  end  bis  trip  Oct.  S  and 
Mr.  Pompidou  is  to  .  ^ve  for  Moaoow  tbe 
next  day. 

BaaQtrcs  Rxact  AnaxMSr  Naoir 

Vsarr  To  Sraxsr 

In  connactlon  with  tbe  vMt  of  PreaUant 

Mlxoa  to  Spain  announced  yesAvday.  tba  of- 

fldlal  siMilMliisii  here  of  the  Basque  Govem- 
mant-ln-exlle,  Mr.  Xavler  de  Inurrieta.  baa 
mada  pubUo  today  tbe  following  statement: 
"Tha  vlalt  of  Prealdent  Nixon  to  Spain 
could  not  be  more  untimely  ncr  mon  barm- 
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ful  to  both  the  long  and  short  term  intereste 
of  tbe  United  States  i-ij-d-iia  all  political  and 
BOdal  strata  ai  Spain.  The  President's  Tlslt 
undoubtedly  will  exacerbate  the  antl-Amerl- 
can  feelings,  unfortimately  already  too 
strong,  among  all  eegmenu  of  BpaoUh 
society. 

"When  the  flret  rumors  about  such  a  vlsAt 
started  clxcuI&Ung,  tbe  Basque  Oovernment- 
In-exUe  and  the  political  and  labor  forcee 
inside  the  Basqiie  country  which  support  it. 
expreesed  to  the  American  Embaaey  m  Uadrld 
(and  more  reoently  6o  the  StaLe  Department 
m  Washington)  their  ooncema  about  the 
dlaastroua  impeot  such  a  PreaidenUal  visit 
could  have  In  the  present  Spanish  political 
context. 

"The  Oorerzuoent  of  Qeneral  Franco  la 
pesBlng  through  a  very  difficult  situation  be- 
cause of  the  notorious  scandal  created  by  the 
corruption,  embe^olcmenc  and  negligence  in 
the  administration  of  public  funds.  Almost 
all  Cohmet  Ministers,  including  the  Vloe- 
Pnaident  of  the  C3ovemment.  Admiral  iMiM 
Carreix)  Blanco,  and  Foreign  Minister  Gre- 
gorlo  Lopez  Bravo  are  implicated.  The  State 
Department  la  very  aware  of  tbe  scandals. 
Certainly  the  White  House  Is  not  Ignorant  ot 
them.  The  Spanish  Supreme  Court  is  invea- 
Ugating  them  now  and  criminal  proceedlnge 
have  been  started.  These  erenta  have  bean 
widely  repcx^ed  In  recent  months  in  the 
world  preaa. 

"The  visit  of  President  NUon  Is  the  culmi- 
nation or  a  series  of  cltmisy  actions  which 
U.S.  diplomat*  in  Spain— especially  the  Am- 
bassador. Mr.  HlU — have  committed  during 
the  last  months,  alienating  the  best  ele- 
ments of  public  opinion  in  Spain.  We 
BasquM.  Hinoere  friends  of  the  United  States 
can  only  make  public  In  the  strongest  t«rms 
our  condemnation  of  actions  taken  for  the 
saJte  of  political  expediency,  but  which  could 
bave  tragic  consequences  and  affect  a  prob- 
lem as  serious  and  sensitive  as  the  erolutlon 
of  Spain  toward  a  democratic  system.  This 
evoli:Uon  would  permit  Spain's  full  mtegra- 
tion— politically,  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily—mto  a  demwcraUo  Europe  now  In 
process  of  political  and  social  unification. 
The  President,  through  his  visit,  renders  a 
disservice  to  this  movement  for  democracy 
and  freedom,  prlnclplee  which  are  Indlrtslble 
and  unlTereal.  Reflecting  the  general  feeling 
of  tbe  Ba5que  people,  we  denoimce  the  visit 
of  President  Nixon  a«  detracting  from  these 
lofiy  principles  and  as  a  stab  In  the  bftck 
of  those  moderate  elements  of  Spain,  both 
Inside  and  outaide  Francos  regime,  who  are 
striving  to  accelerate  the  progress  toward 
genuinely  democratic  and  stable  government 
which  U  the  only  eenalble  way  to  avoid 
another  bloody  holocaust  lUte  the  Spanieh 
ClvU  War  of  103fl.  We  feel,  by  our  protest. 
that  we  fulfill  our  duty  in  the  present  circum- 
stances: history  and  future  events  In  Spam 
will  pass  Judgment  on  all  of  us." 


FESTIVAL  OP  SAN  QENNARO 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

or  nw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUBB  OF  REnUtSBHTATTVBB 

Monday,  September  21.  1970 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  Saturday 
marked  the  last  day  of  the  10-day  feart 
of  San  Gennaro.  San  Gennaro.  the  Ital- 
ian form  of  Saint  Januartus.  Is  a  feart 
widely  observed  by  Neapolitan  and  Ital- 
ian populations.  In  New  York  City,  It 
was  a  time  for  a  colorftil  and  happy 
cdebratlon  among  members  of  the  Ital- 
ian community. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Naples  to 
the  later  part  of  the  third  century  waa 
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to  have  visited  Sosinus,  deacon  of  Mlseno. 
who  had  been  Imprisoned  with  other 
Christians  during  the  jjersecuUon  oX 
Diocletian.  Arrested  and  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  all  were  beheaded  at  PossuoU. 
Campania.  Relics  of  the  Bishop  were 
brought  to  the  Church  of  San  Qennaro 
near  the  SoUatara  and  later  removed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Monte  Verglne.  In  1947, 
they  were  returned  to  Naples  and  en- 
shrined in  the  cathedral  church. 

The  martyrdom  of  San  Oennaro  was 
observed  on  September  19.  His  role  as 
patron  saint  of  Naples  has  endeared  his 
festival  to  the  people  of  that  city  and 
Is  celebrated  in  other  cities  as  well. 

I  believe,  too,  that  It  has  even  wider 
significance  at  this  time  for  it  is  one 
method  of  fostering  understanding  be- 
tween different  cultures  in  our  society. 
Thousands  of  people  of  all  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  cultural  backgrounds  thronged 
the  streets  of  downtown  New  York  to 
partake  in  the  Joyousness  of  the  festival. 

The  feeling  of  a  common  heritage 
among  Italians  is  strong  and  rightly  so. 
Yet  here  was  an  Important  opportunity 
for  many  different  people  to  sample 
parts  of  that  cultural  heritage,  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  Its  meaning, 
and  to  enjoy  its  festivities. 

The  festival  of  San  Gennaro  has 
ended;  I  hope  that  this  lesson  will  re- 
main with  us. 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KSMTT3CXT 

IN  THE  aOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  paradox 
exists  in  tills  age  of  scientific  advance- 
ment. Tne  uses  of  blood  for  surgery  and 
for  treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured  are 
multiplying  daily.  At  the  same  time,  blood 
donors— who  for  all  our  medical  miracles 
remain  the  only  source  of  this  life-sus- 
taining fluid — are  failing  to  respond  in 
numbers  suflSclent  to  meet  the  need. 

It  takes  from  6  to  15  units — pints — 
of  fresh  blood  to  perform  an  open-heart 
operation.  Major  cancer  surgery  relies 
heavUy  on  transfusions  and  organ  trans- 
plants, becoming  more  commonplace  all 
the  time,  are  creating  extraordinary  de- 
mands for  blood. 

The  uses  of  the  components  of  whole 
blood,  such  as  packed  red  cells,  platelets, 
and  cryoprecipitates,  for  controlling 
hemorrhage  and  treating  victims  of 
blood  disorders,  are  increasing  also,  sav- 
ing lives  and  adding  a  new  dimension  to 
transfusion  therapy. 

Based  on  today's  usage,  it  is  estimated 
tliat  one  out  of  every  BO  persons  in  the 
United  States  will  require  a  transfusion 
within  the  next  year;  that  the  demand 
fcrr  blood  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  12  per- 
cent each  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  estimated  that 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  eligible  blood 
donor  population  suppUes  the  total  blood 
requirements  of  the  Nation,  and  that  7& 
percent  of  these  donors  are  repeat  do- 
nors. Women  comprise  ool;  1ft  percent 
of  all  blood  donors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearly,  we  need  to  convince  more  non- 
donors  to  become  flrst-time  donors,  to 
persuade  infrequent  donors  to  give  more 
often,  and  to  alert  all  members  of  our 
commimltles  to  the  moral  Imperative  of 
prortdmg  a  constant  blood  supply,  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  all. 

Although  it  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  any  one  of  us  at 
any  time  might  require  a  blood  trans- 
fusion. When  the  time  comes  that  we  are 
sick  or  Injured,  most  of  us  will  readllj' 
accept  the  blood  we  need,  whether  or  not 
we.  ourselves,  liave  ever  been  blood 
donors.  Realizing  this,  should  we  not 
share  the  obligation  to  give  blood  In 
advance  of  possible  need  by  yourselves  or 
our  loved  ones,  and  be  glad  to  give  be- 
cause we  arc  well  enough  to  do  so. 

Volimlary  blood  replacements  help  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  hospital  care.  If  vol- 
untary donors  carmot  continue  to  meet 
the  demand  for  blood,  oiir  communities 
will  see  an  Increase  in  use  of  the  paid 
donor,  who  s^ls  his  blood  for  cash.  If 
all  donors  were  paid  for  their  blood,  the 
cost  of  blood  would  rise  ia  proportion  to 
these  donors'  demands  and  could  become 
exorbitant.  This  rising  cost  would  be 
borne,  in  the  long  nm.  by  the  patient. 

A  statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
declares  that  "blood  for  transfusion  is 
human  living  tissue  and  not  a  commod- 
ity." If  we  condone  the  buying  and  selling 
of  blood  for  profit,  we  engender  commer- 
cial trafficking  in  blood  which  could  lead 
also  to  the  sale  of  human  organs,  such 
as  hearts  and  kidneys,  which  will  be 
needed  for  transplant  operations.  Volun- 
tary blood  donors,  who  share  gifts  of 
blood  to  help  others,  are  performing  a 
unique  service  for  their  communities  and 
their  feUow  man.  If  we  abandon  this 
element  of  personal  giving,  something  of 
value  will  be  lost  to  all  of  us. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  House  Joint 
Resolution  to  establish  January  of  each 
year  as  National  Blood  Donor  Month. 
Historically.  January  has  been  a  most 
difHcult  month  to  obtain  sufDclent  volun- 
tary donors  to  meet  the  Nation's  blood 
requirement  resulting  from  winter  ill- 
nesses, holiday  absences,  and  often 
weather.  The  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  did  proclaim  January  1970  as 
National  Blood  Donor  Month. 

Dr.  Enold  H.  Dahlqulst,  Jr..  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks  has  Informed  me  that  as  a  result 
of  the  publicity  given  to  this  proclama- 
tion the  almost  nationwide  shortages  of 
1968  and  1969  were  not  repeated.  Many 
blood  banks  reported  an  Increase  In 
volunteer  donors  as  high  as  25  percent 
over  January  1969.  This  Is  especially  en- 
couraging for  when  a  jierson  gives  once 
he  discovers  his  fears  of  donating  blood 
to  be  groimdless  and  he  often  becomes  a 
regiilar  donor. 

I  have  again  Introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  January  of  each  year 
as  National  Blood  Donor  Month.  I  urge 
your  early  support  of  this  resolution  for 
I  am  convinced  this  action  will  serve 
to  remind  the  public  of  the  critical  need 
for  blood  as  well  as  the  need  for  the 
public  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
voluntary  concept  of  blood  donation. 


September  21,  1970 

PRESIDENT    NTXON^    SPEECH     AT 
KANSAS  STATE  DNTVEKSiTV 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINCER 

or  nxxHoiB 
VA  THK  HOUSE  OT  aJEPBBaEarTATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  27.  1970 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  at  Kansas  State  University  in 
Manhattan.  Kans..  on  September  16, 
made  a  very  forceful  and  descriptive 
speech  of  some  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  violence  and  chaoe  on  the 
campuses  of  the  universities  of  this 
country.  Although  there  were  some  40  ob- 
jectors, thousands  gave  him  a  tremen- 
dous hand  and  four  standing  ovations 

E^ven  the  President  says  be  does  not 
have  all  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  universities.  He  is  saying  that  the 
President  alone  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  imlversities.  This  aU  has  to  be 
d(»ie  by  capable  and  firm  administration. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  listen  to  our  young 
people.  I  happen  to  have  three  in  my  own 
family  In  that  age  group.  We  cannot  al- 
ways accomplish  everything  they  want 
but  we  are  happy  to  listen  and  to  do 
everything  that  we  possibly  can  to  ac- 
commodate their  views  which  we  believe 
are  reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest. 

The  full  text  of  President  Nixon's 
speech  follows: 

RjEMAKKB  or  THs  PassnwiTr  AT  Kakbas 
Stats  UnrvMrnarr.  Manhattam,  Kami. 

Ooveraor  London,  Prceldent  McCain.  Sen- 
ator Pefu-soD,  Senaior  Dole,  ail  of  the  dlotln- 
^lsh«<l  g\)eets  on  the  pl»t:f6rtn,  &nd  k11  the 
diBtlDgulehed  gu«st«  in  this  LiKUence  for  this 
Landon  Lecture  Sertee: 

I  w&nt  to  expresB  first  aa  behalf  of  both 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  myself  our  warm  apprecta- 
Uon  for  your  welcome.  It  le  good  to  be  on 
the  caucus  of  one  of  America's  great  nnl- 
venltlQB.  And  for  the  benefit  of  our  tele- 
vlBloD  audience.  I  should  explain  this  tie. 
We  were  flying  out  to  Kaosae  on  Air  Force 
One  and  Senator  Pearson,  Senator  Dole,  the 
Members  of  the  Oongreaelonal  Delegation 
and  others  presented  this  tie  to  me  and  said. 
"You  must  wear  It  when  you  speak  at  Kan- 
sas State." 

So,  I  put  It  an.  Then  the  television  director 
for  today  saw  K  uul  said.  "Tou  cant  wear 
that  tie."*  I  said.  "Why  not?"  He  said.  "Be- 
cause purple  doesn't  go  with  a  Wue  suit.'* 

All  I  can  say  is  I  am  proud  to  wear  the 
purple  of  Kansas  State, 

I  also  want  to  thank  thoee  who  made  the 
arrangementfi  for  this  meeting  for  having  u 
the  waiting  room  before  we  csame  Into  the 
auditorium  here,  the  dressing  room  for  the 
Kansas  SUte  bafiketbaU  team.  It  li  nice  to 
be  tn  a  room  with  a  winner.  beUeve  me. 

At  this  great  university.  In  this  very  dis- 
tinguished company,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
about  the  tw1«ta  of  fate — and  of  how  we 
learn  from  tbem. 

I  think  of  the  fans  of  Wildcat  football 
here  today  who  have  known  what  it  Is  to 
]o8e — and  then  wbo  b*v«  known  what  It 
is  to  wtn. 

I  think  back  to  1936.  Tou  were  not  bom 
then.  But  I  thUkk  then,  when  Governor 
Landon— who  already  knew  what  It  was  to 
win — the  only  winner  among  governors  of 
the  Republican  side  in  1994 — a  man  wbo 
knew  what  It  wu  to  win  up  to  that  time, 
learned  what  it  wu  Ilka  to  loae. 

And  X  think,  too.  of  some  of  the  momenta 
of  my  own  career:  as  a  footbaU  playar  who 
spent  moat  of  his  time  on  the  bench;   as  a 
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oaudidaW  who  knew  the  greet  eatlaJeotlon 
oJ  wuuuag — end  then  ee  >  candlilate  to  leam 
what  It  U  to  loM. 

Having  won  eome  end  loet  some,  1  know— 
u  you  know— that  winning  !■  a  lot  more 
lun. 

But  I  »lio  know  th»t  Uefeat  or  edverelty 
can  reeot  on  •  persoo  In  (llfler«nt  vaya. 

Be  can  give  up;  he  can  complain  about 
"a  world  he  ne»ar  made";  or  he  can  eearch 
the  leMona  ol  defeat  and  find  the  IneplraUon 
tor  another  try.  or  a  new  career,  or  a  rloher 
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attacks  on  school  buses,  m  the  destruction 
of  offlcas,  the  seizure  and  haxaaament  of  col- 
lege oaclalA.  the  use  of  force  and  coercion 
to  bar  students  and  teacher*  from  claac- 
rooms.  and  even  to  close  down  whole  schools. 
Consider  Just  a  tew  Items  In  the  news: 
A  courtroom  spectator  pulls  out  a  gun.  He 
halts  the  trial,  gives  arms  to  the  defendants, 
takes  the  Judge  and  four  other  hostages, 
moves  to  a  waiting  getaway  van— and  m  the 
gunflght  that  foUowa  four  die.  Including 
the  Judge. 

A  man   walks  into  the  guardhouse  of   * 


understanding  ol  the  world  and  ol  life  Itself. _  „„„«    *«*    hniift*   Into   a 

When  Aif  llndon  loet  to  Franklin  Eoo»-      city    park    and    pumps   five    °"iif«,"'*^  * 
,]r^n  l^e.^wS  not  a  man  to  waste  hla      police  sergeant  sitting  QU»«  £  »t  hi.  d«k 


velt  m  1036,  he  ' 
Ufe  In  brooding  over  what  might  have  been. 
In  the  34  years  since  then,  the  world  has 
been  uanAformed.  And  enriched  by  his  ex- 
perience. Alt  Landon  has  continued  to  grow 
with  the  world— until  now  he  is  one  of  the 
great  elder  sutesmen  of  America,  a  man 
whose  wisdom  and  common  sense,  and  wboae 
outspoken  cancern  lor  the  welfare  of  this 
nation,  have  inspired  and  aided  generations 
that  have  com*  thereafter. 

We  Rpplftud  him  and  commend  him  today 
for  that  distinguished  career. 

Or  In  a  completely  different  field,  but  re- 
lated, take  Kansas  State  and  Its  football 
team. 

As  some  ol  you  may  have  noted,  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  football  buff.  Just  three  year* 
ago.  the  Wildcats  had  a  dismal  seven-year 
record  of  eight  wins  and  60  losses.  But  there 
was  a  dogged  Bpirlt  here,  a  determination,  a 
readiness  to  leam  new  ways — and  when  Vince 
Oibson  came  to  the  campus  It  was  that  spirit, 
that  determlnaUon,  that  "Purple  Pride"  that 
he  helped  translate  into  the  Purple  Power 
of  today. 

As  for  myself.  I  doubt  that  I  would  be 
President  today  If  I  had  not  learned  from 
the  lessons  of  defeat  In  IMO  and  1963— and 
I  hope  that  I  can  be  a  belter  President  be- 
cause of  those  lessons. 

I  cite  these  examples  not  only  to  suggest 
that  we  here  today  have  something  in  com- 
mon— but  also  because  this  pattern  of  play- 
ing by  the  rules,  of  losing  some  and  winning 
some,  cf  accepting  the  verdict  and  havmg 
"•another  chance.  Is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
structure  on  which  our  liberty  rests. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  If  the 
verdict  of  democracy  goes  against  them,  de- 
mocracy la  at  fault,  the  system  U  at  fault— 
who  say  that  If  they  don't  get  their  way 
the  answer  Is  to  bum  a  bus  or  bomb  a 
building. 

Tet  we  can  maintain  a  free  society  only 
If  we  recognize   that    In    a  free   society  no 


A  Nobel  Pnae  winner  working  an  a  cancer 
cure  returns  to  the  cages  of  his  experimental 
rata  and  mice  to  And  them  vandalised,  with 
some  of  the  ftn'rnai*  running  loose,  some 
thrown  out  of  windows  Into  the  sea.  hun- 
dreds missing. 

Just  think,  years  of  research  which  could 
have  provided  some  progreaa  to  bring  a  cure 
to  thl*  dread  disease  destroyed  without 
reason. 

A  police  patrolman  responds  to  an  anon- 
ymous emergency  caU  that  reported  a  woman 
screaming.  He  orrlvee  at  the  address.  He  finds 
the  house  deserted  but  a  suitcase  Is  left  be- 
hind He  bends  over  to  examine  It.  It  ex- 
plodes, blows  off  hU  head  and  wounds  seven 
others. 

These  acu  of  vtdousness  all  took  place  not 
In  some  other  country,  but  In  the  United 
States,  and  m  the  last  five  weeks. 

America  at  Its  best  has  stood  steadfastly 
for  the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  But  we 
cannot  stand  successfully  for  the  rule  of  law 
abroad  unless  we  respect  the  rule  of  law  at 
home.  A  nation  that  condones  blackroaU  and 
terror  at  home  can  hardly  stand  as  the  ex- 
ample In  putting  an  end  to  international 
piracies  or  tensions  that  could  explode  into 
war  abroad- 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize  that 
violence  and  terror  have  no  place  in  a  free 
eociety.  whatever  the  purported  cause  or 
perpetrators  may  be.  And  this  Is  the  funda- 
mental lesson  for  us  to  remember.  In  a  sys- 
tem tike  ours,  which  provides  the  means  for 
peaceful  change,  no  cause  Justifies  violence 
In  the  name  of  change. 

Those  who  bomb  universities,  ambush  po- 
licemen, who  hijack  airplanes  and  hold  their 
paseengera  hostages,  all  share  In  common  not 
only  a  contempt  for  human  life,  but  also  the 
contempt  for  those  elemental  decencies  on 
which  a  free  eociety  reeta— and  they  de«rve 
the  contempt  of  every  American  who  values 
those  decencies. 

Those  decencies,  those  self-restralnU.  those 
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commodate   the   communltys  standards  to 
those  of  the  violent  few. 

When  this  happens,  the  community  saert- 
flees  more  than  its  calm  and  more  eveo  than 
Its  safety.  It  lose*  Ita  Integrity  and  cufiupU 
Its  soul. 

Nowhere  should  the  rule  of  reason  t»e  more 
respected,  more  Jealously  guarded,  than  in 
the  halls  of  our  great  universities. 

It  Is  the  rule  of  reason  that  la  the  moat 
Important. 

Tet  we  ah  know  that  In  some  of  the  great 
unlverslUes  small  bands  of  deatroctlonlsla 
have  been  allowed  to  Impose  their  own  rule 
of  arbitrary  force. 

Because  of  this,  we  today  face  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
oon. 

In  times  past  we  have  had  crises  m  educa- 
tion. I  remember  tiiem.  We  face  ahortagea 
of  class  rooms,  ehortagea  of  teachers,  short- 
ages that  could  always  be  made  up.  how- 
ever, by  appropriating  more  money. 

These  material  Ehortages  are  notblng  oocq- 
pared  to  the  crisis  of  the  spirit  which  rocks 
hundreds  of  campuses  across  the  country 
today.  And  becauae  of  this,  to  put  It  bluntly, 
today  higher  education  in  America  risks  los- 
ing that  essential  support  It  has  had  since 
the  beginning  ot  this  cotmtry — the  support 
of  the  American  people. 

America,  and  Americans,  from  the  time  of 
our  foundation,  and  particularly  those  that 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a  great 
college  or  university,  has  been  proud  of  our 
enormous  strides  In  higher  education.  Tb^y 
have  supported  it. 

The  number  of  studenU  in  coUege  today 
has  doubled  tn  the  past  10  years.  But  at  a 
time  when  the  qxiaUty  of  education  is  going 
dramatically  up.  Its  quality  is  massively 
threatened  by  assaults  which  terrortae  fac- 
ulty, students  and  university  and  colle^  ad- 
ministrators alike. 

It  Is  time  for  the  responsible  university 
and  college  administrators,  faculty  and 
student  leaders  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
We  mu.st  remember  only  they  can  save  higher 
education  in  America-  It  caimot  be  saved  by 
Oovemment, 

If  we  turn  only  to  Government  to  save 
it,  then  Government  wUl  move  in  and  run 
the  coUegea  and  unlverslttee,  and  ao  the 
place  to  save  It  Is  here  among  thoae.  the 
faculty,  the  Administrators,  the  student 
leaders.  To  attempt  to  blame  Oovemment 
for  aU  the  woea  of  the  universities  is  rather 
the  fashion  these  daya.  But.  really.  It  la  to 
seek  an  excuse,  not  a  reason,  for  their 
troubles. 

Listen  to  this :  If  the  war  were  to  end  to- 


wln  all  the  time.  No  one  can  have      patterns  ot  mutual  respect  for  the  rtghu  and      jay.  if  the  environment  were  cleaned  up  to- 


hla  own  way  all  the  time,  and  no  one  is 
right  oil  the  time. 

Whether  tn  a  campaign,  a  football  game, 
or  in  detiate  on  the  great  Issues  of  the  day, 
the  answers  to  "losing  one"  is  not  a  rush  to 
the  barricades  but  a  study  of  why,  and  tlien 
a  careful  rebuilding — or  perhaps  even  a  care- 
ful re-examlnatlon  of  whether  the  other 
fellow  may  have  been  right  after  all. 

When  Palestinian  guerrlllaa  hijacked  four 
airliners  In  flight,  they  brought  to  250  the 
number  of  aircraft  seized  since  the  skyjack- 
ing era  began  In  1B61.  And  as  they  held 
their  hundreds  of  passengers  hostage  under 
threat  of  murder,  they  sent  shock-waves  of 


feelings  of  one  another,  the  willingness  to 
listen  to  somebody  else,  without  trying  to 
shout  him  down,  those  patterns  of  mutual 
respect  for  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  one 
another—these  are  what  we  must  preserve  if 
freedom  Iteelf  is  to  be  preserved. 

There  have  always  been  among  us  those 
who  would  choose  violence  or  tntlmldaUon  to 
gft  what  they  wanted.  Their  existenoe  is  not 
new.  What  Is  new  U  their  numl>ers.  and  the 
fxtent  of  the  passive  acquiescence,  or  even 
fawning  approval,  that  In  tome  fashionable 
circles  has  become  the  mark  of  bemg  "with 
It." 

Commenting  on  the  bombing  three 


morrow  morning,  and  all  the  other  problems 
for  which  Oovemment  has  the  responsibility 
were  solved  tomorrow  aftemoon — the  moral 
and  spiritual  cnsls  in  the  universities  would 
stUl  exist. 

The  destructive  activjsu  of  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  a  small  minority.  But 
their  voioBs  have  been  allowed — 

My  text  at  this  point  reads:  The  vetoes 
of  the  small  minority  have  been  allowed  to 
drown  out  the  responsible  ma]«lty.  That 
may  be  true  in  some  places,  but  not  at  Kan- 
sas Stats. 

As  a  r^ult.  there  Is  a  growing,  dangerous 
attitude  among  mUllonji  of  people  that  all 
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disease  of  violence  and  terror  and  Its  use 
as  a  poutlcal  tactic. 

That  B&me  cancerous  disease  has  been 
apreadlng  all  over  the  world  and  here  In 
the  United  States. 

We  aaw  It  three  weeks  ago  In  the  vldous 
bombing  at  the  University  of  Wlsoonaln. 
One  man  lost  his  Ufe.  four  were  injured  and 
years  of  painstaking  research  by  a  score  of 
others  was  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  it  In  other  bombings  and 
burnings  on  our  compusee,  and  tn  our  cities; 
in  the  wanton  shootings  of  pollcexnen.  In  the 


consin  State  Journal  recently  said: 

It  isn't  Just  the  radicals  who  set  the  bomb 
In  a  lighted,  occupied  building  who  are 
guilty.  The  blood  Is  on  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  has  encouraged  them,  anyone  who  liaa 
talked  recklessly  of  'revolution.'  anyone  who 
has  chlded  with  mild  disparagement  the  vio- 
lence of  extremlBts  while  hinting  that  the 
cause  is  right  all  the  same." 

What  corrodes  a  society  even  more  deeply 
than  violence  lt*elf  la  the  acceptance  of  vio- 
lence, the  condoning  of  terror,  the  ezctislng 
of  i«*T"">"  acta  as  misguided  efforts  to  ac- 


nlght  on  the  television  screen  shouting  oiH^ 
soetUUes.  making  tHrsats  or  engaging  In  d»- 
strucUve  and  Illegal  acta. 

One  of  the  greatest  disservices  that  the 
disrupters  have  done  In  fact  la  precisely  that. 
to  reflect  unfairly  on  those  millions  of  stu- 
dents, like  those  in  this  room,  who  do  go  to 
coUege  for  an  education,  who  do  «tudy.  wbo 
do  respect  the  rules,  and  who  go  on  to  make 
change  and  progress  in  this  country. 

But  let  ua  understand  exactly  irtiere  ws 
are.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  call  for  a 
dull,  passive  conformity  on  the  port  of  our 
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unlvertlty  »nd  coUege  »tudeats,  or  an  ac- 
oepumce  ol  the  world  as  It  U.  The  great 
•ti»nglh  ol  Oila  niaon  1»  tHai  our  young 
p«opl«,  ibe  young  people  Uke  tboae  In  tbi* 
room,  in  generation  arter  generation,  give  the 
nation  new  Ideai.  new  directions,  new 
•tMrgy. 

1  do  not  c*ll  for  a  conformity  in  which  the 
young  almply  ape  the  old  or  in  which  we 
freexe  the  fault*  that  we  have.  We  must  be 
honest  enough  to  find  what  la  right  and  to 
change  what  la  wrong  Id  America. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  an 
uncompromising  stand  against  those  who  re- 
ject the  rules  of  civilized  conduct  and  of  re- 
spect for  others — those  who  would  destroy 
what  Is  right  In  oxir  society  and  whose  ac- 
tions would  do  nothing  to  right  what  is 
wrong. 

Automatic  conformity  with  the  older  gen- 
eration—and 1  say  this  as  one  of  the  older 
generation — automatic  conformity  with  the 
older  generation  Is  wrong.  At  the  same  time. 
It  la  Just  OS  wrong  to  tall  into  a  slavish  con- 
lormlty  with  those  who  falsely  claim  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  new  generation,  out  of 
fear  that  it  would  be  unpopular — or  con- 
sidered square — not  to  follow  their  lead. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  young  genera- 
tion simply  to  pursue  the  potldee  of  the  past, 
and  It  would  be  Just  as  great  a  tragedy 
for  the  new  generation  to  become  elmply 
parrots  for  the  slogans  of  protest,  uniformly 
chanting  the  same  few  phrases — and  often 
with  the  same  four  letter  words. 

Let  us  take  one  example — one  example  that 
deeply  troubles,  and  I  understand  why  It 
does  deeply  trouble,  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple today:  The  war  In  Vietnam.  We  know 
the  slogans.  I  have  heard  them  often.  Most 
of  them  aunply  say  end  the  war. 

There  is  no  difference  between  Americans 
on  that.  All  of  us  want  to  end  the  war.  And 
we  are  ending  this  war. 

Ending  the  war  U  not  the  Issue.  We  have 
been  In  fovu*  wars  In  this  century.  We  ended 
World  War  L  We  ended  World  War  H.  We 
ended  KoreA.  The  great  question  Is  how  we 
cad  a  war  and  Wiat  kind  of  peace  we  achieve. 
If  It  was  a  peace  now  that  would  encourage 
those  who  would  engage  in  aggression  and 
wruld  thereby  lead  to  a  bigger  and  more  ter- 
rible war  later.  It  would  be  peace  at  too  gre*t 
a  price. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  30th  century,  as 
we  look  at  that  whole  record  of  this  century, 
only  70  years,  we  In  America  have  not  yet  in 
this  whole  century  been  able  to  enjoy  eren 
one  full  generation  of  pejicc. 

So,  the  whole  thrust,  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  poUcy — 
whether  It  ts  Vletnajn.  or  the  Middle  Bast,  or 
tn  Etirope.  or  m  our  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  or  with  the  Communist 
powers — is  to  meet  our  responsibilities  tn 
Bucb  a  way  tbst  at  last  we  can  have  what 
we  have  not  had  in  this  century :  A  full  gen- 
•r«tlGQ  of  peace.  I  believe  we  can  have  It. 

That  la  why.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  carrying 
out  a  policy  that  will  end  the  war.  It  win  do 
It  In  a  way  that,  will  contribute  to  a  Just  and 
a  lasting  peace  tn  the  Padflc.  In  Vietnam, 
and.  we  tmst.  also  In  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  Is  the 
worst  at  times  In  which  to  live. 

What  self  pitying  nonsense  that  is. 
I  am  perhaps  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems this  nation  has  at  home  and  abroad 
than  most  of  you.  But  we  in  Amsrlcft,  I 
say  proudly  today,  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of — and  a  great  deal  to  be  hopeful 
about  for  the  future. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes.  Let's  look  around  us. 
We  see,  as  we  look  at  the  whole  sweep  of  his- 
tory, that  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole 
blstoTT  of  man,  it  is  becoming  poaalble  here 
in  America  to  do  things  that  nobody  even 
dreamed  could  be  done,  even  60  years  ago. 
We  see  a  natural  environment,  true,  that 
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baa  been  damaged  by  careless  misuses  of 
cechnology.  But  we  also  see  that  that  same 
technology  gives  us  the  abUlty,  the  abUlty  to 
clean  up  that  environment,  to  restore  the 
clean  air,  the  clean  water,  the  open  spaces, 
that  are  our  rightful  heritage.  And  I  pledge 
we  ran  do  that  and  shall  do  It. 

I  know  the  fashionable  Une  among  some: 
Wouldn't  It  be  great  to  live  in  a  country 
that  didn't  have  aU  these  problems  of  ma- 
terial progress? 

Not  at  all.  I  have  been  to  them.  I  have  seen 
them.  And  I  simply  would  like  to  ssit  to  you 
that  great  as  our  problems  are  as  a  result 
of  our  material  progress,  we  can  do  things, 
do  things  for  ourselves  and  for  others  that 
need  to  be  done,  and  we  must  see  It  in  that 
way. 

Look  at  our  nation.  We  are  rich,  and  some- 
times that  Is  condemned  because  wealth  can 
sometimes  be  used  Improperly.  But  because 
of  our  wealth.  It  means  that  today  we  in 
America  cannot  Jurt  talk  about,  but  can  plan 
for  a  program  in  which  everyone  in  this  na- 
Uon.  willing  and  able  to  work,  can  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  so  that  we  can  care  for 
those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so  on  some 
basis. 

We  see  a  nation  that  now  has  the  capac- 
ity to  make  enormous  strides  In  these  yeara 
Just  ahead,  In  health  care,  in  education.  In 
the  creative  xise  of  our  Increasing  time. 

We  see  a  nation  poised  to  progress  more 
m  the  next  Ave  years.  In  a  material  sense, 
than  it  did  In  the  last  50  years. 

We  see  that  becaxise  of  our  wealth,  because 
of  our  freedom,  because  of  this  much  ma- 
ligned system  of  ours,  we  can  go  on  to  de- 
velop those  great  qualities  of  the  Eplrlt  that 
only  decades  ago  were  still  burled  by  the 
weight  of  drudgery,  and  that  In  75  percent 
of  the  world  today  are  stUl  burled  by  the 
weight  of  drudgery. 

We  see  that  we  can  do  this  in  America,  lift 
that  weight  of  drudgery,  allow  the  develop- 
ments of  the  quallUes  of  the  spirit,  and  we 
can  do  It  not  Just  for  an  elite  class,  not 
Jxist  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many.  AU  this 
can  happen  in  America.  The  question  is  how 
shall  we  use  this  great  opportunity?  Shall 
we  toes  It  away  in  mindless  disruption  and 
terror?  ShaU  we  let  it  wither  away  In  de- 
spair? Or  shall  we  prepare  ourselves,  as  you 
are  preparing  yourselves,  and  shall  we  con- 
duct ourselves  In  a  way  that  we  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  the  beginning  of  the  brightest 
chapter  ever  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Making  Its  promise  real  requires  an  at- 
moephere  of  reason,  of  tolerance,  and  of 
common  courtesy,  with  that  basic  regard  tor 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  that  is  the 
mark  of  any  civilised  society. 

It  requires  that  the  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  rise  firmly  in  defense  of 
the  free  pursuit  of  truth— that  they  defend 
It  aa  zealously  today  against  threau  from 
within  as  they  have  In  the  past  defended  It 
against  threats  from  without. 

It  requires  that  the  idealism  of  the 
young — and  indeed,  the  Idealism  of  all  ages — 
be  focused  on  what  can  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society,  recognizing  that 
Its  structures  of  rights  and  responsibilities 
Is  complex  and  fragUe  and  aa  precious  as 
freedom  itself. 

The  true  tdaaUst  pursues  what  his  heart 
says  is  right  in  a  way  that  his  head  says  wUl 
work. 

Idsallsm  IKs  In  the  respect  each  shows  for 
the  rights  of  othsrs.  Despite  all  the  dliScul- 
Ues.  all  divisions,  all  troubles  that  we  have 
had.  we  can  look  to  the  future.  I  believe, 
with  pride  and  srlth  confidence.  I  speak  here 
today  on  the  campus  of  a  great  iinlversity, 
and  I  recall  one  of  the  great  sons  of  Kansas, 
Dwlghc  David  Blaenhower.  I  recall  the  elo- 
quent address  be  made  at  London's  famous 
Oulldhall  Immediately  after  victory  In 
Europe. 
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On  that  day,  the  huge  assemblage  ca  all 
the  leading  dignitaries  In  Britain  wan  then 
to  honor  him. 

In  hu  few  remarks,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speeches  In  the  hUtory  of  Boglish 
eloquence,  he  said  very  simply.  "1  come  from 
the  heart  of  America." 

Now.  35  years  later,  as  I  speak  In  the  heart 
of  America,  I  can  truly  say  to  you  here  to- 
day you  are  the  heart  of  America  and  the 
heart  of  America  Is  strong.  The  heext  of 
America  Is  good.  The  heart  of  America  is 
sound.  It  will  give  us — you  will  give  us — the 
sound  and  responsible  leadership  that  the 
gr«at  promise  of  America  calls  for— *nd  tn 
doing  BO,  you  will  give  my  generation  what 
It  most  fervently  hopes  for:  The  knowl- 
edge that  your  generaUon  will  see  that 
premise  of  the  American  dream  folfUled. 


SOVIET-NAZI   PACT   31   YEARS   OLD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxlNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATtVES 

Monday,  September  It,  1970 
Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  edition  ot  ELTA.  the  Information 
Service  of  the  Supreme  Committee  for 
Liberation  ot  Lithuania,  discusses  in  a 
very  effective  Jasnion  the  historic  con- 
sequences of  the  shocking  deal  between 
Stalin  and  Hitler  and  the  tragic  fate  that 
befell  Lithuania  and  its  two  neighboring 
Baltic  States.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
Sovirr-N*£X  Pact  31  Yeass  Old 
Thlrty.oii«  T«««  ^o.  In  August.  StAiln  uid 
Hitler  vmpcxwered  tlialr  foreign  ministers  to 
Algn  a  treaty  ttwt  iiati  momentous  oonflv- 
quencee  for  Europe  and  the  world.  Tb*  Moto. 
to?-RU>benuop  Pact  ol  1938  had  two  aecret 
protoools  attached  to  It  which  wec«  dlecov. 
ered  after  World  War  IJ.  By  virtue  of  thOM 
protocola.  the  Sovieta  and  the  Naals  eetato- 
Itahed  their  spheres  of  Influfm-t*  in  Bastenl 
EuKipe  and  divided  tiie  amaJl  oountnea 
therein  between  theznselvea. 

A  atwck  to  aonM  Westerners,  the  Staim- 
Hltler  agreement  wsa  In  reality  a  most  logi- 
cal and  practlcahle  event.  The  two  systema. 
while  professing  extreme  differences,  were 
aulte  in  their  bsalc  totalltarl&nlam.  No  peo- 
ples are  better  quallflod  to  support  this  con- 
tention tiian  the  Uthuanlans.  Liatvlana  and 
Estonians  who  experienced  both  Soviet  and 
Nazi  rule.  In  1968,  th«  Czechs  and  the  Slo- 
vaJcs  asserted  the  same  when  they  drew  signs 
equating  the  hammer  and  sickle  with  the 
a«'astllLa. 

With  all  the  problems  besetting  the  world 
today,  ecme  mAy  say.  is  there  any  ressGOl  to 
keep  remembering  an  event  that  la  31  yean 
old?  But  the  point  Is  tlifct  many  ol  the  con- 
temporary problems  have  their  roots  In  the 
Soviet-Nazi  deal  of  1939.  Ttie  StaUn-HlUer 
Pact  paved  tlie  way  for  World  War  n  and 
the  present-day  division  of  Europe.  On  the 
be&ls  of  ^^'<.  agreenumt.  the  present  leaders 
of  the  soviet  Union  oontlnue  to  occupy  the 
Baltic  oDuntnee.  Lithuania,  LatvU  and 
Estonia — and  hold  a  number  of  East-Central 
European  states  under  military  and  political 
dominauon. 

Last  year,  on  the  oocaalon  of  the  30th 
annlwsary  of  the  Sovlet-Naal  deal,  the 
legitimate  spokeem&n  of  the  silenced  peoples 
of  &Aonla.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  urged  all 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  and  their  gov- 
ernments "to  recognlae  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  position  in  Europe  today  ts  the  re- 
sult ot  its  deals  with  Nazi  Oermany;  that  any 
negotiations  which  fall  to  challsngs  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  entire  nations  would 
m  fact  keep  Hitler's  spirit  alive  and  enshrine 
turn  deedr,   and  that  BovlM  Unpartallsm — 
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the  archenemy  of  democracy— Is  stUl  at 
work  as  It  was  thirty  years  ago,  to  achieve  Its 
aim  of  world  domination. 

The  appeal  of  the  free  Baits  is  as  valid 
today  as  It  was  a  year  ago.  With  the  Bonn- 
Moscow  negoutlons  now  In  progress  and 
with  the  European  security  conlerenoe  a 
dlsUnct  poselbUlty  In  the  near  future,  the 
Stalln-Hltler  Pact  casts  Its  shadow  over  dip- 
lomatic caucuses,  the  foreign  mlnl.terles 
and  negotiation  Ubles.  Any  agreement  to- 
day that  would  conflrm.  even  If  indirectly 
or  partially,  the  Soviet  Ul -gotten  gains 
would  make  Its  signatories  Into  accessories 
of  the  Soviet-Nazi  deal.  Peace  cannot  be 
bought  by  concessions  to  dictators  and  by 
sacrifices  of  Hmaller  nations. 

■•Level-minded  negotiation  with  the  Sov- 
iet government  on  serious  matters."  writes 
the  noted  historian  Hugh  Seton-Watson. 
-combined  with  measures  to  strengthen  their 
confidence  m  each  other's  loyalty,  can  de- 
feat Soviet  pressures  and  maintain  peace 
unUl  the  time  when  Chinese  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  l.i  really  aangerout.  Then 
wni  come  the  time  for  concessions— not  by 
the  West  but  by  the  Soviet  Union,  not  at  the 
expense  of  people  of  Central  Europe  and  of 
the  Russian  people,  but  to  their  advantage. 
Meanwhile,  every  defeatist  stslement  by  a 
Western  poUtlclan.  as  weU  as  every  fatous 
gesttire  of  convivality  with  Soviet  olEclal- 
dom.  U  a  knife  In  the  bock  of  the  coura- 
geous prote«tei3  in  the  USSR.  .  .  ."  And,  we 
should  add,  of  the  people  of  Utbuanla.  Lat- 
via and  Estonia. 
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The  residents  of  SufBcld  are  planning 
a  festive  celebration  to  mark  the  com- 
mimity's  300  years.  May  their  plana  be 
successful  and  may  their  lovely  com- 
munity have  the  happiest  of  birthdaya. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  SOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  SUFFIELD.  CONN. 

HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  coHMUuiicui 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Sevtember  21,  1970 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  revisit  one  of  the 
most  charming  communities  in  New 
England,  the  town  of  StifBeld,  Cotm. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  how- 
ever. SufBeld  was  not  a  drowsy  little 
community.  It  was  alive  with  activity  as 
the  residents  of  SufBeld  prepare  to  cele- 
brate the  community's  3D0th  anniversary. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
win  Join  me  in  saluting  Suffleld  and  wish- 
ing the  community  continued  prosperity 
and  orderly  growth. 

Ironically.  Suffleld  would  not  be  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  today  If  Its 
early  settler  had  not  become  disillusioned 
with  our  neighboring  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  sought  permission  of  the  colo- 
nial courts  to  become  part  of  our  Nutmeg 
SWte.  ^ 

Suffleld  was  established  by  John  Pyn- 
chon  who  purchased  200  acres  of  land 
from  the  Indians  and  obtained  a  grant 
from  Massachusetts.  From  Its  beginning, 
the  fertile  fields  in  the  area  have  sup- 
Iiorted  a  flourishing  tobacco  industry. 

Beautiful  colonial  homes  that  have 
been  restored  and  kept  In  outstanding 
condition  dominate  the  center  of  the 
community.  Yet  the  community  has 
progressed  well  in  the  20th  century  and 
a  »1.5  million  shopping  mall  will  be 
opened  on  October  13.  1970,  at  cere- 
monies marking  the  official  birthday  of 
Suffleld. 


THE  8ST  SHOULD  BE  BDILT 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    W&SHINGTOM 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21,  1970 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
versy which  has  surrounded  the  devel- 
opment of  the  UJS.  supersonic  transport 
plane  has  produced  a  wide  range  of  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  both  sides.  Too  many 
of  those  who  oppose  the  development 
of  the  8ST,  do  so  with  seemingly  little 
thought  of  the  consequences  If  we  do  not 
complete  this  project.  Their  arguments 
tend  to  be  based  on  "doubts"  about 
America's  technological  and  scientific 
ability  to  overcome  the  side-effect  en- 
vironmental problems  that  have  accom- 
panied new  developments  In  almost 
every  sphere  of  our  modem  world.  TTiey 
would  rather  quit  now,  and  forego  the 
great  benefits  to  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety, than  to  see  the  solutions  to  such 
problems  produced — solutions  that  most 
certainly  will  also  help  us  overcome 
other  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted as  we  attempt  to  cut  down  the 
noise  and  clean  up  the  dirty  air  and 
water  that  pollutes  our  present  environ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
supports  the  continued  development  of 
the  SST  is  the  Honorable  Clahenci  J. 
BROWN,  of  Ohio.  Recently  he  addressed 
the   "Old   Crows'   chapter  of   Dayton. 
Ohio,  on  the  SST  question,  and  pointed 
out  In  clear  and  responsible  terms  why 
we  must  go  ahead  now.  I  should  point 
out  that  the  "Old  Crovra"  membership 
Is  tnade  up  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
scientists  and  scienUflc   technicians  of 
the  Nation's  defence  electronlr-s  indus- 
try—people not  easUy  fooled  by  pseudo- 
scientific  rhetoric  that  evades  answering 
the  basic  questions  the  SST  debate  has 
raised.  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  provide  a 
depth  of  logic  on  this  question  that  is  so 
often  missing  in  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  SST  program.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  benefit  from  what  he 
said  in  addressing  the  "Old  Crows"  In 
Dayton,  I  Include  it  in  the  Ricord: 
SnxcB  BV  CcHOEXSsicaw  Cl.sap>c«  J.  BaoWK. 
Osio,  Bxroax  tux  DAyrort,  Ohio,  Craptbs 
or  Ou)  Ciows,  SkmnKS  10,  1970 
If   the   Joint  Economic   Committee  had 
been   advising  Queen   Isabella,   you   and   I 
would  still  be  eltUnir  in  Barcelona  wonder- 
ing whst&lr  the  world  was  round,  witness 
the  Sulwoinmlttee  on  Economy  in  Oovem- 
ment's  recent  report  on  federsi  tTansporta- 
tlon     expenditure,    wherein     they     recom- 
mended that  we  not  fund  development  of 
the  lupersoiuc  transport,  the  SST.  Their  ma- 
jority report  Is  a  collection  of  unsulistantl- 
ated  "ooncems"  and  'fearfl".  Beading  It  one 
lias  the  growing  sense  that  we've  been  here 
before,  and  you  begin  to  look  for  the  warn- 
ing that  we  may  fall  off  the  comer  of  the 
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may  differ  on  whether  an  American  SST 
should  be  developed  at  thla  time.  But  the 
disagreement  should  not  be  baaed  on  au- 
perflclal,  nlce-aoundlng  Ideas:  rather,  U 
should  be  the  result  of  practical  analyeU  of 
hard  facte.  Flaying  the  SST  program  with 
halt-formed  criticisms,  la  as  intellectually 
pTOfreeelve  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  tint 
cavemen  vho  saw  flre  had  gathered  around 
It  and  spit  on  it  untU  it  was  eirtingulehed. 

I  dissented  from  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority who  opposed  the  SST.  1  believe  the 
SST  program  should  receive  federal  funding. 
Why?  Because  I  think  trath  the  eoonomle 
facts  and  the  social  concerns  argue  in  favor 
of  the  development  of  an  American  super- 
aonlc  transport. 
The  eoonomle  facte  I  speak  o*  are  these: 
The  United  Btatea  alone  wlU  not  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  supersonic  transport.  The  British  and 
French,  with  Concorde,  and  the  RusBtana 
with  the  TD-144,  are  already  teat- flying 
these  aircraft.  The  age  of  the  superecwile 
transport  li  with  t».  whether  the  United 
States  participates  or  not. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  airline  ludnstry 
sella  time-savings:  anyplace  you  want  to  go, 
they  can  get  you  there  faster.  Time  is  money. 
Any  industry  that  Is  in  the  business  of  con- 
sernng  time  will  take  advantage  of  any 
tecanologlcal  change  that  proves  to  be  eco- 
nomically valid — that  will  enable  It  to  per- 
form more  productively.  II  superaonic  air- 
craft prove  technically  and  economlcaUy 
feasible,  the  Industry  will  boy  them.  The 
question  then  becomes  vthcme  aircraft  they 

will  buy.  

Presently,  the  VS.  aircraft  Industry  snp- 
pUee  over  86%  of  all  the  commercial  planas 
and  parts  in  use  throughout  the  free  world. 
That  position  of  leadership  win  disinte- 
grate If  other  natlona  seise  the  technological 
momentum  with  a  new  family  of  supersonic 
aircraft.  Accompanying  this  disintegration 
will  be  a  slgnlflcant  change  In  our  balanoe 
of  payments  (with  an  estimated  loss  of  $23 
billion  through  1990)  and  an  equally  potent 
blow  to  domestic  employment — more  on  tliU 
later.  That  such  a  loss  of  a  new  market  would 
adversely  affect  our  ability  to  compete  eco- 
nomically in  marteu  f€>r  eKlitlng  famlUes  of 
aircraft  Is  axiomatic. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  have  used  a  balance 
of  paymenu  argument,  too.  They  say  that 
the  SST  will  carry  more  UJ3.  tourists  abroad 
where  they  wlU  epf^nd  the  U-S  doUars  now 
burning  holes  In  their  pockets.  Let's  assume 
that  Buperaonlc  travel  will  mean  a  significant 
lncrea*e  in  U-3.  tourism.  To  argue  that  not 
building  an  American  SST  Is  going  to  pre- 
vent this  is  to  Ignore  the  existence  of  the 
Concorde  and  the  Russian  plane.  Soooom- 
Ically  successful  auperaonlc  aircraft  are  go- 
ing to  be  bought  and  used  by  the  airlines, 
whether  they  are  U.3.  or  foreign  nlrUnce  and 
whether  they  are  US.  or  foreign  plana*.  Look 
at  the  747e— look  at  the  ads.  If  It  Is  pre- 
sumed that  our  balance  of  payments  wUl  be 
hurt  by  increased  American  travel,  U  Is  go- 
ing to  occur  anyway,  but  that  economic  dis- 
advantage might  be  smeUoratcd  by  retaining 
the  preeent  American  aircraft  leadership  m 

world  trade.  _       ^  ^ 

OthKs  will  aiTue  that  the  SST  is  tine,  but 
that  It  should  be  financed  privately,  that 
federal  llnanclng  insults  and  weakens  our 
fi»e-enterprlse  system.  While  I  share  their 
reverence  for  the  free-enterprise  system 
their  argument  appUed  to  the  BST  Is.  eoo- 
nomlcaUy  speaking,  a  sieve.  It  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  BST  will  coat  an  eetlmated  •l.S 
bllUon  to  develop,  and  that  thU  figure  ap- 
proachee  the  entire  net  worth  of  our  major 
commercial  transport  producers.  No  private 
ft>t^it>t^  arrangement  can  produce  the  kind 
of  financing  neoeasary  to  swing  the  SST. 

We  must  reallsUoaUy  admit  that  the  SST 
buslnea  Is  in  faat  oompetltJon  between  n»- 
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tloiu.  And  we  must  not  forg«t  the  slzeablt 
boost  tbe  fedenU  governm«nt  gave  fraa  ec- 
terpnae  in  Ute  davelopment  of  our  rmllroMls, 
our  highway  and  waurway  syiCvnu,  and  our 
ftiomJc  energy  rettourc«s.  The  history  of  these 
ventures  shows  that  government  encourage- 
ment itrengthened  rather  than  wakanad 
our  econcnuc  structure,  federal  aactstanott  to 
SST  development  seu  no  new  precedents. 

As  to  the  federal  goveroment's  return  on 
Its  Investment,  opUmlacic  estlmatee  of  pro- 
spectlTs  sales  of  an  American  S3T  show  a 
full  return  plus  a  modest  rate  of  lnt«mt: 
and  this  does  not  take  into  aooount  the  so- 
cial and  technological  benefits  we  may  ex- 
pect  from  Improved  employment,  for  In- 
stance, nor  the  po85lbIe  salutory  effects  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Even  \islng  tbe 
moat  pessimistic  market  eatimaces.  It  ap- 
pears ukely  that  the  social.  technologknJ 
and  economic  benefits  may  offset  the  lack  ot 
direct  cash  return  to  federal  coffers.  In  any 
case,  the  abandonment  of  the  1700  mUllon 
already  invested  In  the  SST  since  It  was  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy  promises  bo 
benefits.  That  down-payment  Is  totally  loct 
If  we  give  up  at  this  point- 
It  Li  one  of  the  real  political  anachronisms 
of  the  present  that  several  of  my  colleagues 
who  oppose  American  efforts  to  develop  a 
viable  6ST  have  been  among  the  first  to  view 
with  alarm  the  climb  In  unemployment  In  the 
US.  aerospace  industry.  Some  of  them  have 
even  suggested  the  federal  government 
should  undertake  employment  In  the  public 
sector  for  thoee  chronically  unemployed  tn 
hard-hU  industrltts.  "Employment  in  the 
public  sector"  Is  a  euphemism  for  the  de- 
press Ion-bom  WPA.  Retraining  programs 
Into  careers  where  there  Is  more  demand  for 
their  talents  have  also  been  urged.  If  these 
two  Ideas  fall,  there  is  always  the  dole.  But 
why  not  try  to  keep  the  highly  skilled  work- 
•n  In  tbe  aerospace  industry  gainfully  em- 
ployed la  something  they  do  well — making 
aircraft?  Developing  an  SST  for  a  billion 
dollars  that  would  give  these  workers  a  plane 
they  can  produce  would  at  least  give  us  an 
economic  return  on  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  "social  welfare"  purposes. 

And  whether  tt  Is  American  worker*  or 
working  men  and  women  in  Britain  and 
France  or  Russia  who  develop  and  manufac- 
ture tbe  supersonic  aircraft,  they  will  be  con- 
tributing Bubstantlally — though  in  a  way 
which  defies  measurement — to  world  under- 
standing and,  hopefully,  world  peace.  Cer- 
tainly reducing  trans -Atlantic  flying  time  to 
the  equivalent  of  a  flight  from  Dayton  to 
Boston  win  have  an  impact  on  International 
trade  relations  between  Europe  and  America. 
One  could  fly  over  in  the  morning,  spend  an 
afternoon  making  the  sales,  and  return  to 
the  evening. 

But  our  trade  with  Burtipe  la  already  Im- 
pressive. Think  what  It  will  do  for  our  rela- 
tion&hlpa  with  Africa.  Latin  America  and 
Asia  to  cut  travel  time  to  one-third  tbe 
present  time.  It  could  Ue  the  world  map  to- 
gether as  cloeely  aa  America  has  been  tied 
toother  by  dei-elopmenta  In  domestic  avta- 
tloD  in  the  past  20  years. 

That  wtilch  motivates  my  colleagues  on 
the  Joint  Soooomlc  Committee  Is  not  the 
economic  reality,  but  rather,  concerns  about 
ecological  posstbUlUes.  Given  the  current 
political  impact  of  any  threat  of  harm  to 
our  envtronmant.  all  one  needs  to  do  la  hint 
at  ecological  barm  and  politicians  get  nerv- 
ous. They  want  action  ...  or,  as  In  this  case. 
inaction,  no  matter  how  Little  is  really  known. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  must  become 
more  jealous  of  maintaining  and  Improving 
our  environment;  but  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
cleaner  world  can  beat  be  achieved  by  ad- 
vancing technology,  rather  than  retraatlng 
from  It.  If  tbe  SST  presenta  a  danger  of  a 
new  Ice  age  or  of  a  fundamental  alteration 
Is  weather  patterns— claims  which  are  un- 
substantiated and  often  clearly  contradlc- 
tory — then  would  It  not  be  best  for  America 
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to  be  Involved  In  researching  the  poaslbUl- 
ties?  After  all,  the  TJ3.  government,  which 
presumably  speaks  for  all  of  us.  would  sure- 
ly deny  final  approval  to  anything  that 
would  be  detrimental  and  would  go  into 
world  councils  to  atop  such  a  threat.  But 
we  can  only  go  armed  with  facta  not  gueasee. 
One  cannot  help  but  ask  bow  the  U.S. 
would  prevent  the  use  of  the  Concorde  out- 
side American  airspace  should  this  British/ 
French  supersonic  craft  prove  harmful  to 
the  world.  Olven  our  national  concern  for 
the  environment,  I  feel  strongly  that  Amer- 
ica should  undertake  tbe  development  of  the 
SST,  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  assure 
the  world  a  safe  supersonic  transport.  No 
other  country  has  our  technical  excellence, 
nor  la  any  other  country  as  responsive  as 
our3  to  concerns  of  the  people. 

Notse — in  Itself  a  form  of  pollution— has 
been  another  major  concern  of  the  SST  op- 
ponents. Yet  competent  testimony  has  In- 
dicated that  the  SST  at  Its  present  state  of 
development  would  be  only  slightly  nolaler 
at  the  airport  sideline  than  the  707:  and  at 
this  moment,  the  government  and  Industry 
are  In  the  midst  of  research  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  noise  level  even  more.  In  the  more 
Important  area  of  oommuntty  noise,  the  SST 
will  be  quieter  than  subsonic  Jets  because 
of  Its  faster  climb  capability  and  softer  op- 
eration during  landing  approaches.  And  as 
to  sonic  booms,  the  Prealdent  has  already 
announced  that  tbe  government  will  not 
permit  supersonic  fUgbts  over  land  if  no  way 
can  be  found  to  avoid  the  ear-spIlttlng 
booms. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  this:  we  can 
no  more  let  our  concern  for  the  environment 
stop  technological  development  than  we  can 
let  technological  development  destroy  tbe 
environment.  Instead  of  retreating  from  the 
technology  which  has  given  us  so  much,  we 
should  press  on  and  use  technology  to  re- 
store and  Improve  our  environment.  To  take 
the  opposite  course  and  run  from  technical 
progress  Is  to  return  to  the  cave. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  Is  not  a  new 
quest.  Mankind  has  always  sought  to  do  this. 
It  is  Ironic  that  many  of  the  things  we  com- 
plain of  now  as  threatening  tbe  quality  of 
life — the  automobile  and  the  airplane,  for 
Instance — were  developed  by  our  ancestors  to 
Improve  transportation.  But  times  change: 
we  are  now  not  only  concerned  with  getting 
places  rapidly,  but  also  with  breathing  clean 
air  while  doing  so.  And  we  can  have  both 
through  advancing  our  technology.  Let  us  re- 
member that  while  the  air  may  have  been 
freaher  in  the  horse -and-buggy  era,  travel 
was  a  grueling  test  of  endurance.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  progress  in  forms  of  mechanical 
transportation,  Manhattan  and  the  other 
congested  areas  would  be  facing  a  pollution 
crisis  today  from  horse  manure. 

Governing  is  bard.  The  decisions  are  not 
easy.  They  become  particularly  troublesome 
when  an  issue  requires  fine  line-drawing  be- 
tween economic  facts  and  scientific  develop- 
ment on  the  technological  fringe.  And  when 
those  fringe  developments  are  tied  up  with 
ecology.  It  is  a  temptation  to  Jump  on  the 
popular — If  reactionary — bandwagon.  It  is  al- 
ways more  comfortable  to  rely  on  the  old 
familiar  mustard  plaster  than  to  develop 
peniclUln. 

But  as  I  said:  Qovemlng  Is  hard:  at  leaat, 
governing  responsibly  Is.  Tbe  representative 
really  earns  his  pay  when,  as  he  sometimes 
must,  he  resists  tbe  current  emotional  winds 
and  goes  in  the  direction  hia  good  sense 
potnu.  And  the  medium  which  moves  his 
common  sense  must  be  the  unromantlc,  un- 
emotional, objective  stuff  of  the  real  world: 
facta,  and  not  popular  fantasies. 

Using  prudent  Judgment  regarding  our  en- 
vtronment  is  an  absolute  necessity,  but  It  Is 
an  area  In  a'hlch  much  is  still  unknown. 
Planning  to  meet  our  future  uanaportation 
needs  Is  also  a  complex  task,  but  much  mora 
predictable.  Consideration  of  future  develop- 
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menta  In  our  economy  and  assuring  Ita 
stability  and  continued  growtb  la  Ukewlsa 
a  vital  concern.  Abandoning  the  SST 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  disservice  to  all 
these  coDoems — and  It  Is  especially  discour- 
aging to  think  It  could  happen  as  the  result 
of  nothing  more  than  i>oUtlcal  plrouatttnff 
around  tbe  currently  blgb-flylng  banner  M 
ecology. 


THE    COMPUTER    COMMANDS    THE 
CONSUMER  TO  "FORGET  IT" 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    MEW    JDUCT 

IN  THE  BOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  OAIXAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Mareh  3  of  thl.?  year  I  Introduced  two 
bills  to  relieve  the  consumer  from  cor- 
porate negligence  In  the  vse  of  the  com- 
puter. Since  that  time,  m;  oCBce  has  been 
deluged  with  examples  of  indifference, 
carelessness,  and  incredible  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  arc  supposed  to 
run  computers  in  large  credit  organiza- 
tions. I  reproduce  below  the  complete 
text  of  a  letter  received  from  Sears  by  an 
understandably  irate  citizen : 

We  ore  Id  recedpl  of  jrour  ]ett«r  Inquiring 
about  Interest  paid  on  tlila  aooount. 

Tills  loXorniatlon  Is  In  the  computer  and 
will  uot  be  mvallable  untu  January  1S71 

And.  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  a  a 
preprinted  and  »ther  gratuitous  slogan: 
Tlianlc    you   tor  shopping   at   Sears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sears  is  so  grateful  to 
this  man  for  "shopping  at  Sears"  that  It 
could  have  forced  him  to  delay  lUing  IRJ5 
form  1040  ES  for  3%  months.  As  he  com- 
ments in  a  letter  to  me: 

1  wonder  if  tills  letter  would  be  a  bar  to 
prosecution  for  failure  to  file  and  pay? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  that 
legal  issue,  but  I  do  believe  that  this 
absolute  disregard  of  a  legitimate  cus- 
tomer request  shows  the  necessity  for  the 
enacting  of  my  bills,  HR.  16266  and 
16267.  There  is  an  enormous  legal  lacuna 
surrounding  the  use  of  tlie  computer 
which,  as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out. 
may  Inhibit  the  very  real  social  and  eco- 
nomic beneflts  which  Its  proper  applica- 
tion can  provide  our  Nation.  Certainly 
the  Congress  must  begin  to  bring  forth 
legislation  which  reflects  the  simple  fact 
that  business  firms  are  misusing  the 
wonders  ot  computer  technology.  We 
must  begin  to  find  a  process  to  bring 
responsible  people  from  behind  tbe  data 
processing  iron  curtain.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  and  support 
Hit.  16266  und  BJt.  16267. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  rationale  of 
automated  information  systems  is  that 
they  make  it  easier  to  assemble  and  re- 
produce specific  data.  I  insert  the  letter 
as  an  example  of  the  performance  which 
so  often  follows  that  promise: 

East  Bat  Casdit  Cxntiuu.. 

SepfemDer  II.  1970. 

PsAS  Ma. :  We  are  In  receipt  of  your 

letter  inquiring  about  interest  paid  on  this 
account. 

This  Information  Is  In  tbe  compoter  and 
wlU  not  Iw  available  untU  January  ISTl. 
Sincerely. 

A.  EscABcnxa, 
Credit  Department. 
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A  MAN  CAUiED  LEE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAxJFoaifu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPRKSBNTATIVI8 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Leland  Sweeney,  who 
has  successfully  served  the  County  of 
Alameda  as  superviaor  from  Its  Third 
District,  is  retiring  from  pubUc  offlce. 
Lee  has  served  his  city  and  his  coimty 
wonderfully  well  and  I  can  say  that  his 
many  friends  are  reluctant  to  see  him 
retire.  They  are  reluctant  to  see  him 
retire  because  of  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  our  city  and  our  county. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him 
and  to  have  worked  with  him  ever  since 
he  entered  public  life. 

Lee  is  a  former  commander  of  the 
Alameda  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
and  has  served  as  a  leader  on  many 
community  programs.  I  know,  though 
he  steps  down  now,  that  as  the  super- 
visor emeritus  he  will  continue  bis  In- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
our  fair  community. 

Everett  Johannes,  who  is  staff  writer 
for  the  Alameda  Times  Star,  wrote  a 
front  page  story  about  Lee's  retirement. 
UtUzig  It  "A  Man  Called  Lee."  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  Insert  it  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  these  remarks. 

"A  ItAtt  C*TiT"  Lke":  SwaaKST  Rxnawa 
CoLoaroie  O&aza 
I  (By  KvtnU  Johannas) 

£.  Call  him   "Needlca"  because   b«'s  always 

3 1  naedllng  Ms  fellow  members  of  tbe  Alameda 

**  Oounty    Board    of   Supervisors   "to   get   *em 

away  Ipom  disagreements." 

Or  call  bim  "Lee,"  because  that's  the  af- 
fectionate way  people  hsve  been  addreaslDg 
Leland  Warren  Sweeney  for  tbe  73  years 
since  his  blrtb  In  this  city. 

Or  caU  him  "Mr.  Alameda,"  becatue 
Sweeney  hsA  earned  that  title  u  much  as 
any  man  in  Alameda's  political  history. 

As  he  gets  ready  to  retire  from  the  poet 
of  Alameda'B  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Supervlaors  after  16  years  of  service, 
Sweeney  yesterday  reviewed  hVs  record  from 
a  oomfort&ble  chair  In  bis  living  room  at 
Southwood  Drive. 

As  a  public  serrant,  he's  responsible  for 
creation  of  the  Mayors  Pormula,  which  ap- 
portions funds  from  tbe  sale  of  gasoline  to 
the  cltlwi  In  the  county  for  road  work  of 
major  importance,  and  the  Mayors  Oonfer- 
ence,  which  creates  mutual  understanding 
among  Alameda  County  cltlea  and  has  In- 
spired similar  organlEsUons  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Tben.  too  Sweeney  baa  these  honors  to  his 
credit: 

rULL  TIMS 

He  18  tbe  flnrt  superrtsor  who  made  tbe 
poet  a  full-time  Job. 

He  Instigated  the  Human  Relations  Oom- 
mlBslon  to  epur  racial  equality. 

He  championed  tbe  food  stamp  program  In 
Alameda  County  to  make  "all  Iceboxes  fall 
Iceboxes"  in  the  county. 

He  appointed  tbe  first  non-Oauoaalan  per- 
son to  a  county  eocnmlsalon. 

He  wa»  responsible  for  moving  Alameda's 
flrat  aid  faculty  to  the  Alameda  Hospital, 
where  there  "are  physicians  instead  of 
merely  band  aids." 

He  was  as  Important  as  any  man  In  getting 
Alameda  a  second  Estuary  tube. 

And  the  brtgbteet  feather  In  his  cap  was 
his  spearheading  of  a  suecessful  drlre  to  In- 
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duoe  BART  to  erect  lt«  HH  milUon  bead- 
quartera  In  Oakland — the  *'beart  of  the  rapid 
transit  district" — Instead  ot  San  rranclsoo. 
which  thought  It  bad  tha  big  project  "sewed 
up." 

OOMC^WS 

Now.  as  be  prepares  to  give  up  his  ofllce 
because  he  has  reached  mandatory  retire- 
ment age,  Sweeney  seas  tliree  major  oon- 
cems  that  will  continue  to  occupy  his  suc- 
cessor. 

"We've  got  to  keep  tbe  courts  in  Alameda, 
he  says. 

"We've  got  to  bring  Industry  to  Alameda, 
And  we've  got  to  get  a  new  Frultvals 
Bridge." 

When  Sweeney  leaves  bis  post  Dec.  81,  he 
will  round  out  a  poUUcal  career  that  found 
him.  Instead  of  It  being  the  other  way 
around. 
It  happened  this  way: 
In  1945.  a  group  of  Alameda  dvlo  leaders 
approached  Sweeney  and  asked  him  to  run 
for  City  Council. 

"I  told  them  I  would  on  one  condition. 
Sweeney  said.  "I  said  I  wouldn't  promise  po- 
Utleal  favors." 

And  as  years  later.  Sweeney  Is  closing  out 
his  political  career  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  kept  that  condition  tbe  whole  time  he 
has  bean  In  political  life. 

He  served  more  than  LO  years  on  tbe  Ala- 
meda City  CouncU.  Including  a  term  as 
mayor,  before  being  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Supervlson.  of  which  be  was  chairman  in 
lO&a. 

The  son  of  Michael  Dennis  Sweeney,  early- 
day  Alameds  resident  and  Wells  Paryo  Bank 
cashier,  Sweeney  was  born  In  the  bouse  at 
2206  Enclnal  Ave. 

"That's  the  house  where  Newt  Elder,  my 
fellow  Democrat,  Uvea  now,"  Sweeney  says. 

He  attended  Porter  and  Alameda  High 
School,  where  he  was  on  the  swimming  team 
and  belonged  to  the  K^pa  Alpha  PI  Pra- 
temlty. 

A  Unlveralty  of  California  alumnus,  he 
serred  as  a  Navy  ensign  In  Word  War  I.  In 
the  course  orf  that  service,  he  went  to  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  and  met,  on  a  blind  date,  a 
pretty  slip  of  a  girl — lx>ulBe  Burgle  by  name. 
On  that  blind  date,  he  kidded  her  that  he 
came  from  MUpltas  but  later  admitted  his 
borne  was  Alameda. 

And  Miss  Burgle  said.  "SmaU  world.  I  was 
bom  In  Alameda.  We  lived  on  Buena  Vlata 
Avenue  and  Webster  Street." 
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Sweeney  and  two  predeceesora — Harry  Bar- 
tell  and  the  late  WUUam  J.  HamUion— ahara 
the  record  for  tenures  as  Alameda  eupervl- 
sora. 

Question:  "Why  did  you  enter  poUtlcs?'* 

Sweeney:  "Z  wanted  to  serve  my  f^ov 
men." 

And  for  proof,  let  It  be  noted  that  Sweeney 
gave  up  a  SI. ISO  monthly  salary  at  Crane 
Company  to  go  to  work  as  f  ull-tUne  super- 
visor at  seoo I 

The  men  wbo  follow  In  his  steps  wUl  have 
some  mighty  big  shoes  to  fill. 
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They  shook  bands. 

"And  It  was  love  at  first  shake."  Bwaaney 
recalls. 

They  were  married  In  1933.  and  are  the 
parants  of  two  sons.  Bob.  wbo  operates  a 
cleaning  business  in  Castro  Valley,  and  La- 
land.  Jr.,  who  manages  the  Northern  Califor- 
nia agency  for  Tab's,  Inc.,  an  IBM  off-branidi. 
The  Sweeneys  also  have  three  granddaugh- 
ters. 

As  a  young  man.  Sweeney  Joined  Crane  Oo., 
plumbing  valve  and  fitting  manufacttnen. 
and  worked  his  way  up  from  a  "lumper"  ot 
pipe  to  manager  of  the  Alameda  and  Contra 
Coeta  Counties  area. 

After  his  term  on  the  Board  o*  Supervisors 
expires.  Sweeney  says  he'll  keep  active. 

"I  have  to  do  something,  rm  a  kind  of 
fidgety  guy.  Tve  aliaady  had  a  few  offers." 
But  U  wlU  be  soma  Job  that  lets  Sweeney 
set  his  own  hours,  because  ht  has  been  the 
victim  of  severe  heart  attacks  which  made  It 
neoeeaary  for  him  to  pass  up  a  second  term  as 
chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

He  takes  an  avid  Interest  In  baseball — and 
he  used  to  play  golf,  "but  I  couldn't  shoot 
worth  a  damn." 

IKXSR  STXS 

His  favorite  song?  Tou  guessed  It— "When 
Irtah  Byes  An  Bmlltng." 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or   CALlFOKnU 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVB8 
Mondat,  September  21, 1976 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CalUomis.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, uzider  leave  to  extend  our  remaits 
In  the  Rxcois  In  connecUon  with  BJl. 
17654,  the  LeglslatlTe  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  which  passed  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  a  Member  of  the  House  who.  In 
my  opinion,  was  extremely  Instrumental 
In  maUiog  it  possible  for  this  legislation 
to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Bouse 
for  consideration.  In  fact,  without  his 
efOdent,  fair  cooperation  I  doubt  very 
much  that  a  bill  would  have  ever  reached 
the  floor. 

I  am  referring  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee: 
namely,  the  Honorable  William  M.  Col- 
Kxs.  When  8.  3S5,  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  90th  Congress,  was  deferred  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  number  of  discus- 
sions were  held  with  Mr.  Colkxk  as  to 
the  proper  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  future.  Based  thereon,  Mr.  Colmxx 
appointed  a  five-man  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  to  study  the 
overall  situation. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  Mr.  CoLjm  was  ex- 
tremebr  cooperative  and  attentive.  He 
knew  at  all  times  what  action  was  being 
talcQi.  When  the  committee  agreed  upon 
a  final  bill  he  was  exceedingly  patient 
and  cooperative  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  before  the  full  Rules  Comlnittee, 
and  although  neither  he  nor  I  agreed  with 
everything  that  was  in  the  bill,  he  co- 
operated to  the  extent  that  he  agreed 
to  be  the  principal  author  of  this  mea- 
eure.  He  followed  all  activities  closely  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  His  statesmanship  at  all  times 
was  outstanding. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  the  eOectlve  activities  which  he 
has  taken  over  these  many  months  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  House  to  pass 
this  measiue.  It  Is  indeed  a  dlsttnettve 
milestone  in  his  tremendous  career.  It 
has  been  some  24  years  since  a  reorgani- 
zation bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Home 
of  Representatives.  It  is  even  of  greater 
significance  In  that  rather  than  simply 
being  a  legislative  act  or  a  public  law.  the 
provisions  so  far  as  the  House  Is  con- 
cerned win  change  the  House  Rules. 
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Mr.  CoLKCT  deserves  great  credit  and 
admlraaon  for  the  judicially  Intelligent, 
fair  manner  In  which  he  acted  at  all 
times  In  connection  with  this  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 


JUDGE  HAYMOND  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WBST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  eountrys  most  distinguished  jurists 
was  honored  recently  by  the  American 
Bar  Assr-ciation  and  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  add  my  congratulations. 

He  is  the  Honorable  Prank  C.  Haymond 
of  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Haymond  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  bar  assoclaUon  in  recogiUtlon 
of  his  career  as  Judge  and  attorney. 

At  this  time  I  Include  In  the  Rkcoid  an 
editorial  written  by  the  editors  of  the 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  GazetU-Mall  which 
appeared  In  the  Fairmont  Times.  It  aptly 
sums    up    the    dlstinguisheJ    care;r    of 
Judge   Haymond   who   has   broiight  so 
much  richly  deserved  prestige  and  honor 
both  to  himself  and  West  Virginia. 
[Prom  the  P»lnnont  (W.  V».)   TlmM. 
Aug.  36.  19701 
JuDcx  Hatwonv  Pkaiseo 
OIlTer  WendeU  HoImM      .  .  ChMlM  Ersni 
Buglws  .  -  ■  Tom  C.  ClATk  .  .  .  Ftlli  Frank- 
furter .     .  »nd  Prank  C.  Haymond. 

TbB  name  of  Judje  PrmX  C.  B»rmond  ol 
the  Weat  Vlrslntm  Supreme  Court  wm  Added 
U>  the  UK  of  dlstlnlni5h«'  "n*"  •">'"  ii"* 
month  M  »  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Aasn.  In  St.  Louie,  Mo. 

The  afi4ocl*tlon  b«nowed  on  Haymoad  lie 
highest  honor— a  gold  medal  in  recognlUon 
of  hii  long  career  u  a  lawyer  and  Jadge. 

It  was  a  golden  moment  lor  Haymond  as  he 
leoelved  the  medal  from  ABA  President  Ber- 
nart  O.  Segal. 

Standing  on  a  podium  m  the  Chaae-Parka 
Plaia  Hotel,  be  addreaaed  his  remarks  to 
these  distinguished  guests,  among  othen: 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  AieodaW 
Jxistice  Potter  Stewart,  former  Asaoclate  Jus- 
tice Tom  C.  Clark,  the  Bight  Honorable  I/jrd 
Justice.  Sir  Denys  Buckley  of  England,  and 
UB.  Solicitor  Oen.  Edwin  N   Orlswold. 

■This  IS.  Indeed,  the  highlight,  the  epi- 
tome OS  my  three  score  years,  leas  two,  aa  a 
mexober  of  the  legal  profesaloD."  the  Kl-yoar- 
old  Haymond  told  the  aasoclatlon  members. 
"As  I  do  not  poaaeas  the  BlbUcal  tongue  ol 
men  and  angels,  I  cannot  truly  ten  you  how 
I  feel  at  this  erentfnl  moment." 

He  accepted  the  award  "not  solely  as  an 
Indlvldaal  recipient,"  btit  as  a  "repreaenta- 
ttv«  of  the  members  tyt  their  great  bar  asao- 
clatlon.  who  through  the  yean.  In  many 
-  groups  and  Ln  vast  numbers  have  worked  un- 
oaaslngly  to  Improve  the  a<1m  1  n Istratlon  of 
justice,  which  Is  the  chief  end  of  our  Amert- 
can  form  of  government." 

Be  said  he  fully  reoognlaed  the  generosity 
and  democratlo  action  of  the  association  In 
b^ttowlng  the  award  upon  a  "ooall  town 
lawyer." 

Bayiaand  la  the  Ont  West  VlrglrUan 
among  %6  persons  who  have  received  the 
medal  since  presentation  of  the  award  was 
started  In  td». 

All  of  the  other  radplents  were  from  larger 
stalea.  Uoet  were  from  big  cities,  lacludlng 
Krw  Tork.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Waahlng- 
too,  BoMon.  8C.  IxnUs  and  Ban  Frandsoo. 
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Tha  ant  iwdplent.  Prof.  Samust  WlUiston, 
taught  contract  and  sales  to  Haymoad  at 
Harvard  Law  School  more  than  60  years  ago. 
(Wlillston  Uved  to  be  103  years  old) . 

Among  others  were  Reginald  Hetier  Smith, 
Haymond's  claasmaCe  at  Harvard;  Ellhu 
Hoot,  famous  New  York  lawyer  and  one- 
time aecretary  of  sute;  John  Henry  Wig- 
more,  who  wrote  a  classic  treatise  on  evi- 
dence; and  Herbert  Barley,  who  founded  the 
American  Judicature  Society. 

A  formal  citation  presented  to  Haymond 
said  In  part : 

"Frank  C.  Haymond  has  continued  with 
dlsUneUon  a  proud  family  Judicial  tradition 
lotutb  generation  of  judges  In  his  family. 

"He  has  been  a  judge  tor  31  yean.  35  of 
them  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
West  Virginia,  a  record  unequaled  In  this 
state.  Sli  tunes  his  colleagues  have  chosen 
him  president  of  that  court  .    .    . 

"In  recognition  ol  a  noble  career  of  al- 
most three  score  years  spent  In  the  service 
of  his  fellow  num  and  In  advancement  of 
the  rule  of  law,  this  association  proudly 
presents  to  Fran*  C.  Haymond  the  highest 
honor  within  Its  power  to  beetow,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Aasn.  Medal." 

On  the  lace  of  the  large,  heavy  medal  Is 
molded  the  head  and  ahouldera  of  Judge 
John  Marahall,  one  of  the  very  greatest 
American  judges  These  words  from  one 
of  his  oplxUons,  are  Inscribed  on  the  medal: 
■"To  the  end  It  may  be  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men" 

Last  week  Haymond  took  the  medal  out 
of  a  box  on  his  desk.  He  admired  the  words 
and  Ukeneas  of  Mareball  on  the  face  of  the 
medal  and  the  goddess  of  Justice  on  the 
back.  He  said  he  dldnt  quite  know  yet  Jtjst 
what  he  would  do  with  the  medal. 

But  he  said  he  was  Inspired  anew  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  his  projeealon  under 
this  SocratIc  code; 

"Listen  patiently,  consider  soberly,  answer 
wisely  and  decide  Impartially." 

And,  most  Important  of  all.  Haymond  said 
that  he,  the  small  town  lawyer  and  36th 
recipient  of  tJie  award,  was  very  proud  to 
bring  this  high  honor  to  small  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  SSth  state.— Oftarleston  Cowtte- 
MaU.  ^^^^^^_^ 

MALTS  lOTH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
SEPTEMBER  23,  1970 


September  21,  1970 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    UICBXCAM 
IH  THE  HOfJSB  OP  REPHESEKTAll vlbi 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 
Mr.  DIQOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bepabllc 
of  Mall  celebrates  its  10th  anniversary  of 
Independence  on  September  22.  On  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  I 
am  pleased  to  extend  to  Lt.  Moussa  Tra- 
ore.  Chief  of  State  and  President  of  the 
Military  Committee  of  National  Liber- 
ation, and  to  the  people  of  Mall  con- 
gratulations and  every  best  wish  for  the 
future. 

nntll  1880  Mall  was  part  of  the  large 
colonial  territory,  of  French  West  Africa. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  the 
1880's  Mall  bad  a  long  and  interesting 
history.  Hlstorlana  will  recall  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Mall, 
which  reached  its  height  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury with  the  conquest  of  the  fabled  city 
of  Timbuktu.  Today  MaU  is  a  progressive 
Weat  African  nation  whose  primary  con- 
cern Is  national  development,  in  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  assist.  On 
.November  19,  1988,  the  former  regime  of 
Modlbo  Kelta  was  overthrown  in  a  blood- 


less coup  led  by  the  MlUUry  Committee 
of  National  Liberation.  The  Military 
Committee  has  announced  Its  Intention 
to  return  Mall  to  constitutional  civilian 
rule  as  the  pressing  problems  of  national 
development  are  solved.  We  are  confi- 
dent of  Mall's  future  and  of  the  con- 
tinued close  friendship  between  otir  two 
countries. 

NAUVOO  IS  RESTORED 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   XTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB3 

Mondav,  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Spealter. 
all  of  us  know  of  the  trials  of  the  Mor- 
man  pioneers  who  croased  America  to 
settle  Dtah  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young.  But  a  fact  little  known 
about  these  Industrious  pioneers  is  their 
settling  and  building  one  of  America's 
most  beautiful  cities  In  the  mld-I800's — 
Nauvoo,  DL,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  thriving  city,  Nauvoo  was  the 
largest  city  In  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the 
1840's,  twice  the  size  of  Chicago  and 
three  times  as  large  as  Springfield. 
After  the  murder  of  their  prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  at  nearby 
Carthage,  HI.,  the  Mormons  decided  to 
abandon  the  to»-n  and  seek  a  new  life  In 
the  West. 

After  124  years  the  Industrious  Mor- 
mons have  decided  to  restore  Nauvoo 
"the  beautiful"  into  what  church  lead- 
era  call  "the  Williamsburg  of  the  West." 
I  congratulate  them  for  their  efforts  and 
wish  them  well  in  this  endeavor. 

A  recent  arUcle  In  the  New  York  Times 
explains  this  worthwhile  project: 
MOHSSONS  Rrsroax  Illinois  VnxaCB 
(By  Seth  B.  King) 
Natnroo,    III. — The   Utah    Mormons,    who 
were  driven  from  here  134  years  ago.  Uava 
come  back.  As  a  result,  this  western  minola 
vlllsge  of  i,000  people  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Samts  Is  galn- 
Uig  momentum  In  lu  efforts  to  turn  Nauvoo 
Into  what  church  leaden  call  "the  WlUlams- 
burg  of  the  West." 

The  non-Mormon  merchants  and  dvlo 
leaden  of  Nauvoo  watch  an  this  with  a  mix- 
ture of  approval  at  the  thought  of  economlo 
gains  from  vlslton  to  the  restoration  and 
some  apprehension  that  the  Mormon  plana, 
still  not  specfilcally  outlined,  will  direct  this 
potential  bonanza  Into  church-owned  enter- 
prises rather  than  local  establlsiuncots. 
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At  least  40.000  penons  visited  the  restora- 
uon  last  year,  and  an  Increase  of  at  least  10 
per  cent  Is  expected  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Excavation  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Nauvoo  Temple,  which  was  the  largest  build- 
ing north  of  St.  Louis  and  west  of  Cincinnati 
In  the  early  elghteen-fortles.  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  site  opened  to  vulton. 

The  housee  occupied  by  Brigham  Young, 
second  president  of  the  Mormon  church; 
WUford  Woodruir,  Its  fourth  presldsnt.  and 
Heber  c.  Kimball,  a  Monnan  church  and 
civic  leader,  have  been  reatored  and  refux- 
numed  with  period  antiques. 

The  bulldlnga  that  once  housed  the  Mor- 
mon Church's  printing  ofllce  have  been  re- 
stored anil  parUally  refurnished. 

The  blacksmith  shop  of  Chaunoay  O.  Wabb, 
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wh.~  many  of  the  wagons,  th^took^th.     ^_'f^_>^,.}^„^  .I'f^^^^TJ':^ 
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Mormoos  to  Ut*h  were  buUt.  hM  been  reoon- 
■truoted  on  lis  origin*!  toundaUon.  Its  two 
buge  forges  w«  now  In  opetfcUon  and  »  Mor- 
mon blaclumUh  u  Duldng  the  iroa  flcungi 
for  the  ««W)r«d  houscct.  working  from  orlgl- 
nAla  found  in  excavating  for  the  reetornton. 

AHPBXTHKATEB   PLAKmS 

Lut  month,  worlctnen  broke  ground  for  • 
a,0CO-Beat  amphitheater  on  the  hlUaide  over- 
looking the  Bpot  from  which  Mormon  wagon 
trains  ferried  the  Miaslsaippl  Into  Iowa  in  the 
winter  of  1846  on  thrtr  painful  journey  wem. 

Nearby,  exterior  work  on  a  contemporary 
styled  Information  center  and  auditorium 
was  n^arlDg  completion. 

The  Uuh  church  has  upent  more  than  •!- 


Mormona  left.  wlU  be  fnlly  rtilored  or  part 
of  it  rebuilt  hu  not  been  decided.  But  the 
corporation  la  planning  to  ring  the  original 
Mormon  area  wltti  motels,  a  shopping  center 
and  a  golf  coxxise. 

poFUTjknoH  paanicnoN 

"We  expect  that  by  1080  the  population  of 
old  and  new  Nauvoo  wUl  exceed  6.000."  J. 
B^roD  RAvrten.  resident  manager  of  Nauvoo 
Restoration,  said  today. 

Non-Mormon  residents  of  NauTOO,  manj 
of  whom  owned  shops  and  UT*d  here  long 
before  the  corporeUon  bagau  lt»  purchaaes. 
sxe  well  aware  of  the  Increaalng  volume  of 
tourlatfi. 

But   the   older   realdenU  hava   bridled  at 
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fiiflcauona  In  the  PtneUu  County  achool 
system. 

What  guides  are  there  to  asaUt  thla  Oourt 
in  deciding  ♦.his  queatlon, 

First  and  roremoet,  there  Is  the  ConaUtu- 
tlon  of  the  Unit*d  Stete*.  Whatever  we  do 
must  comply  with  Its  provl^lonK. 

Then,  there  are  the  expresaione  of  the  will 
or  the  American  people  acting  through  their 
National  Ltglslaiure — the  Congress  of  the 
Dnlted  States.  When  the  Congress  has  acted 
In  conformance  with  duly  conferred  Consti- 
tutional authority.  Ite  mandst«  becomes  the 
lax  of  the  land.  And  It  remains  such  unless 
and  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates  specifically  rules  such  an  Act  to  be 
unconstltutlcnal. 

Third,  there  are  applicable  State  laws. 

And,   last   but   not   least,   there   are   inter- 


mllllon  in  acquiring  1.000  acres,  about  half     earUer   pronouncements  by    the   Utah   Mor-         

^iii  the  orooertv  Within  the  eorpormte  llmlU     mons   that   the   church's  return  to  Nauvoo     pretatlona  of  aU  of  the  foregoing  eipreasions 


Of 

of  modem  Nauvoo. 

The  restoration  of  Nauvoo,  or  aa  much  of 
the  towns  as  the  church  can  purchase.  Is  part 
of  a  Mormon  program  to  re-create  the  set- 


would  rejuvenate  a  slumbering  river  vlDage. 
"We  are  well  aware  of  Nauvoo's  role  in  the 

history  of  the  Mormons."  said  Elmer  Kraus. 

or  a  worzu^L.  H.^.-«*  ^  .V-. owner  of  the  Nauvoo  Hotel  and  president  of 

ting  of  events  that  shaped  the  church  as  lt«  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  after  they 
center  was  moved  westward  from  New  York     left.  Nauvoo  had  an  interesting  history  of  lo 


to  Klrkland.  Ohio,  then  to  independence, 
Mo^  to  Nauvoo,  end  flnaUy.  to  Salt  Lake. 
PAUtrm.  MKMoaiKS 
Nauvoo  holds  some  painful  memories  for 
the  Utah  church,  as  weU  as  the  Rwrganlred 
Church  of  Jeaus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  SsJnu. 
the  branch  of  Mormonlsm  formed  when  aome 
foUowers  of  Joeeph  Smith  spUt  with  Brigham 
Young.  Smith's  successor,  and  refused  to 
follow  him  west. 

In  1830.  Smith  found  an  appealing  parcel 
of  land  In  a  sweeping  crescent  of  the  Mls- 
atsalppi  opposite  what  Is  now  Fort  Madison, 
IcTwa.  He  brought  several  hundred  acrea,  choae 
a  alte  on  it*  Widest  point  for  a  new  temple. 
ftnd  tailed  It  Nauvoo.  a  Mormon  version  of  a 
Hebrew  wcffd  meaning    beautiful  place." 

Smith  then  brought  many  of  hla  followers 
from  Independence,  where  they  had  been 
under  Increasingly  hostile  pressure.  Thej 
buUt  a  town  of  brick  and  log  houses,  created 
37  business  enterprlsee.  and  completed  the 
temple.  WUhln  five  years.  Nauvoo  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  ncariy  15.000  and  had  become  the 
largest  city  In  minols,  twice  the  slae  of  Chi- 
cago Jid  three  timea  aa  large  as  Springfield. 

TaOtTBLB)  COMHUNITI 

But  even  before  these  five  years  had  paaaed. 
trouble  was  a«aln  building  up  for  the  indus- 
trious Mormons.  Quarrels  developed  with 
Don-Mormons  in  the  area  and  robberies  and 
murders  became  frequent  occurrencea.  In 
1844  Smith  and  his  brother,  Hynim.  were 
killed  in  the  Jail  at  nearby  Carthage,  ni., 
where,  according  to  the  Mormons,  they  had 
been  taken  on  a  tmmped-up  charge  of  trea- 
son against  the  State  of  nunols. 

By  the  vrtnler  of  1848,  Brtgram  Toung, 
who  bad  rallied  most  of  the  Nauvoo  Mormons 


own.  including  the  reorganised  Mormona, 
and  we  have  managed  to  maintain  a  modest 
prosperity  here  since  the  Utah  Mormons 
left.* 

counm&L  srmsXKKTVT 

Soon  after  the  Mormons  departed,  the 
Icarlans.  a  small  French  communal  group, 
moved  In  and  tried  for  seven  years  to  main- 
tain Nauvoo  as  a  communal  settlement. 

After  they  failed,  German  Catholics  began 
moving  Into  Nauvoo.  bringing  grape  vines 
with  them  and  starting  a  modest  wine  indua- 
try  that  la  still  flourishing. 

In  1874.  Benedictine  Catholics  founded  St.     ^^^^  _      

Ttfary's  Academy,  a  resident  high  school  for     balancing  of  student   population*  In   non 


of  the  people's  will  by  oourts  of  compete&t 
jurlfidJctlon. 

In  my  argument,  I  will  focua  on  two  of 
the  fortgolng — the  Constltatlon  of  the 
United  States  and.  the  ClvU  EUghts  Act  of 
1984. 

I  believe  their  oonmiaDdB  are  clear  and 
controlling  in  the  instant  case. 

.  •  •  •  • 

At  the  time  the  Conatltutlon  was  being 
discussed  by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  the  In- 
Btltutlon  of  slavery  waa  prevalent  through- 
out the  former  colonies.  How  slaves  were  to 
be  counted  in  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  Congress  was  one  of  the 
great  Issues  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Indeed,  it  split  over  the  question 

At  no  time  were  questions  of  Negro  rights 
In  any  of  their  present  ramifications  consid- 
ered by  the  Convention-  The  posslbUity  of 


Clrls,  which  Is  now  boused  In  a  new  building 
across  the  street  from  the  old  temple. 

"There  Is  definitely  a  Wg  change  around 
here  already."  Mr.  Kraus  said.  "'We  know  the 
Tillage  wUl  never  be  like  It  was,  but  we  think 
well  all  manage  to  live  together,  hopeftilly 
to  everybody's  advantage." 


SCHOOL  DESBGREQATION 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  nxmma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE3BNTA 1 1  VBEJ 

M<mdav.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 

past  yeftr  I  have  Intervened  In  a  number 

of  school  desegreatlon  cases  originating 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida  and  at  the 


,„y„_„ ^ request  of  the  local  school  boards.  On 

around  him,  decided  to  abandon  the  town     September  4,  1970, 1  i>ariiclpated  In  oral 
and  seek  a  new  life  in  the  West.  " 

Eight  years  ago.  the  Utah  church  formed 
Naiivoo  Restoration,  a  nonprofit  corporation, 
and  began  quietly  buying  the  land  and  what 
was  left  of  tbe  bouses  once  owned  by  the 
Nauvoo  Mormons. 


eidstent  public  schools  certainly  never  oc- 
curred to  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Nor  did  balancing  t>ecome  an  issue  in  tbe 
turbulant  srears  that  followed.  Between  the 
adoption  of  tbe  National  Charter  and  the 
Civil  War  the  great  Issue  waa  not  the  ab<rf- 
lahment  of  slavery,  rather  Its  spread  to 
theretofore  free  States  and  tarltorica. 

That's  what  the  famous  Dred  Soott  case. 
decKlftd  by  the  Taney  Bupreme  Oourt.  was  aU 
about.  It.  In  effect,  held  that  Negro  slaves 
were  chattels  and.  as  such,  enjoyed  no  fun- 
damental rights  even  to  Free  States. 

Tbe  War  Between  the  States  waa  fought 
not  to  tree  the  slaves  but  to  pivatuvv  the 
Union.  Lincoln,  for  years,  hesitated  to  tasue 
the  Emancipation  proclamation  for  fear  that 
It  would  seriously  Jeoparduoe  tbe  Northern 
CauM.  When  he  flnaUy  did.  he  limited  Itt 
application  to  Confederate  areas  only. 

So,  up  to  that  time,  at  least,  the  notion 
of  balancing  by  races  was  never  at  Issue. 

Not  until  the  post-ClvU  War  period  were 
the  Dred  Scott  disabilities  removed  and  not 
until  ratification  of  the  I3th.  I4th.  and  15th 
Amendments    were    Constitutional    protec- 


— ■- —  -  ^;  e-.*— «ii      Amenoments    were    (jonsuiutiuuai    prwv^w- 

argument  In  one  of  ^%^^f^J^,     t^lS^^  cltlaen,  Bnally  adopted.  But, 


SBPaaATS  Tooas 
Tb*  raoesaalaed  Uocmaos,  who  retained 
the  property  of  Joeeph  Smith  when  the  Mor- 
mona left,  restored  the  Smith  homestead  in 


Small.  Jr.  agaiiwt  tbe  District  School 
Board  of  Plnellaa  County.  Pla.  The  de- 
cision In  that  case,  upholding  the  vaUdity 
ol  sections  401(a)  andlOUb)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  handed  down  by 
the  State  court  last  week  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  For  the  light  It  will  Bhed  on  our 
discussion  here  today,  I  submit  the  text 


196C  and  iho  Mansion  House,  a  latee  dwaiung     of  my  oral  argument  at  this  point  in  the 
of  the  Souths  the  nazt  year.  The  brancb  of     RgCOto: 


the  church  conducts  lU  own  toun  through 
thMe  houaea,  independent  of  tbe  Utah 
church. 

Within  the  next  seven  years,  the  Utah 
church  expects  to  have  restored  most  of  the 
-  homes  and  shops  that  were  In  Nauvoo  when 
the  Mormons  left.  It  also  expects  to  staff 
these  shops  with  Mormon  craftsmen.  In  the 
WlUiaoosbuig    pattern,   and    to   recreate    as 


CxacDTT  Couar  Abcumsmt  nt  PanuAS  Caab, 
Skptkmxbs  4,  1070 

School  segregation  Is  dead — as  a  legal 
proposition:  aa  a  way  of  life. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  dlsouss  tbe  pros 
sod  oons  of  segregation. 

What  we  are  here  to  oonsldar  Is  whether 
classification  by  race  Is  a  proper  oonstitu- 
tlonal  remedy  for  removing  the  Inequities  In 


mi^has  DOMlhle  the  Ufa  of  Nauvyoo  In  ia4«.      Uonal  remedy  for  removing  ine  iuequiw«  "» 
^J^JS^^ts^aTwrnch  w^  destroyed     educaUon  stemming  from  former  racial  clas- 


Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  States — North. 
South,  and  Border — which  ratified  these 
amendihents  maintained  effective  dual  sye- 
tema  of  laws  for  Blacks  and  Whites,  the  con- 
cept of  racial  balancing  waa  never  within 
their  contemplation.  Even  in  the  South. 
which  waa  then  being  reconstructed,  the 
Idea  of  balancing  never  reared  Ita  bead.  And, 
when  Recomstmctloo  waa  ended,  Negro 
rlghu  were  proecrlbed  again  nationwide  In 
laws,  customs,  mores,  and  tradition. 

Stich  proscriptions  were  given  Judicial 
sanction  to  the  famous  PZesjjr  case  under  the 
rationale  of  "separate  but  equal*.  And  this 
doctrine  remained  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  next  half  a  century  az>d  mor*. 

Where  theh  did  this  proposition  of  claaal- 
fytng  by  race  to  remove  nclai  clasaWoaUons 
cocne  from?  Surely  Its  genesis  Is  not  to  be 
f<niBd  In  the  Brown  dedalons.  TTie  Suprssne 
Oourt  in  tbem  simply  stated  that  "separate 
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but  eauBl"  w»s  InbemnUy  uoequil.  andaxl 
to  b«  •Umln.tod  wlU>  »U  ieUbenle  Bp««» 

Ending  OUcrunlMUon  In  puhUc  KCom- 
modiUoL  wid  (»cmUM.  not  compeUlng 
UMlr  intMT.tlon.  bec»m«  tM  objective  ol 
KlceutKe  Legislative.  Md  Judicial  action 
in  tba  awule  tb«t  lollowei  Injotar  M  ed- 
ucuon  WM  concernwl,  tne  neighborhood 
Kbool— equally  accessible  to  Blact  and 
White  clilldreu— remained  the  Ideal. 

But  in  l»«3.  a  dramatic  .hilt  of  almiiand 
goali  began.  It  was  InltUited  bj  then-Prwl- 
dent  of  the  DnJtwl  SUles.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
in  hU  ClvU  BIgilt*  Heange  to  that  Congress 
that  yeu.  OompUlnlng  of  "the  slownea  of 
Droeress  toward  primary  and  lecondary 
KhSoi  des«g«g»tlon".  noting  that  It  was 
more  than  »  years  alnce  the  Supreme  Court! 
decision  m  the  Brovm  ctat.  he  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  •aMert  Its  specific  ConatJtu- 
llonal  authority  to  Implement  the  I4tn 
Amendment."  ^_^, 

That  authority  of  tlie  Congress,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy*  elearout  recognition  of  It,  l» 
most  important,  for  it  underlines  and  oon- 
troU  aunoat  everything  that  has  happened 

smcethen.  ,^    , . 

To  begin  with,  the  Fourteenth  Amana- 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  one  of  the  pMt- 
CJvU  War  Amendments  to  the  U.S  c»n- 
.tltuUon,  provides  In  pertinent  part:  nor 
shall  any  SUte  deprive  any  person  of  life. 
Uberty,  or  property,  without  <>';•?">»•»  °' 
Uw  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Ita  Ju- 
rtedlctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  many  Cises.  this  declaration  requires  no 
further  elaboration.  For  Negro  cltliens.  It 
means  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  legal 
protections  accorded  their  white  peers. 

But  In  other  more  complicated  ar«as.  It  Is 
not  self  executing  The  Held  of  public  educa- 
tion Is  such  an  araa. 

Awve  that  the  Amendment  would,  in 
many  cases,  require  elahoraUon  and  refine- 
ment to  become  effecUve,  the  tramers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provided  in  Section 
6  that  "The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  leglslaUon.  the  pro- 
vlalons  of  this  article." 

It  was  upon  this  provuion  that  Prealdent 
Kennedy  reUed  when  he  sent  his  1»83  ClvU 
EUghu  M-*"8«  to  the  Congress  In  It  be 
uraed  that  Inntlixl  of  merely  limiting  Fed- 
eral acuon  to  dosegregaUon.  as  bad  been 
dona  in  the  past,  that  the  C-aognu  should 
anthonae  a  far  broader  program.  He  dm  so 
in  theee  wordi :  ^   .     , 

"A«  previously  recommended,  technical 
end  «— — -t^i  ualatance  would  be  given  to 
thcae  school  districts  in  all  parts  0/  IJie  coun- 
try jrhlcb.  voluntarily  or  after  reault  of 
litigation,  are  engaged  In  the  pcoceee  of 
meeting  the  educational  problems  flowing 
from  dese^egotton  or  racial  Imbalance  but 
which  are  In  need  of  guidance,  experienced 
help,  or  financial  aesletanoe  In  order  to  train 
their  pereonnel  for  this  changeovw,  cope 
with  any  difficulty  and  complete  the  ]ob 
mtlsfactorlly  (Including  In  such  aaalatanoe, 
loans  to  a  district  where  State  or  local  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  or  withheld  because  of 
deesgregatlon) ." 

Accompanying  hie  Ueaaage  waa  a  leglsla- 
uve  proposal  designed  to  locompUah  theee 
«nds.  In  those  provisions  applicable  or  pub- 
lic educaUon.  overcoinlng  racial  Unbalance 
was  an  important  feature  as  a  reading  of  ap- 
plicable provisions  ms^es  evident. 

But  tbs  people's  represenlaUves  In  the  Na- 
ttonai  Legislature  refused  to  accept  the  Ken- 
nedy approach.  Wedded  to  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  and  fearful  that  racial  bal- 
ancing would  destroy  this  co-nmunlty  builtl- 
in^  Institution,  they  attemptad  not  only  to 
ellmlnata  aU  vestigas  of  balancing  from 
the  bUl,  but  In  addiuon  to  apeelflcally  pro- 
hibit any  actions  by  Federal  courts  or  cOdals 
vhlch  might  directly  or  Indirectly  saoctlon 
It. 
After  do*  deaberatlon  In  Subcommittee, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■il  reference  to  racial  balancing  wbs  atrteken 
from  the  blU.  A*  set  forth  in  additional  views 
of  several  leading  proponenta  in  tiie  report: 

■•The  Committee  failed  to  extend  tills  as- 
sistance to  problems  frequently  referred  to 
as  mclal  imbalance'  as  no  adequate  defini- 
tion of  the  concept  was  put  forward.  The 
Committee  also  felt  that  thta  eouid  lacd  to 
the  forcible  disruption  of  neighborhood  pot- 
tenu,  might  entaU  inordinate  fln&ndal  and 
human  cost  and  create  mora  frlctloa  than  U 
could  possible  resolve." 

atill  not  satisfied,  however,  when  the  meas- 
ure was  oonalder«a  on  the  noor  of  the  Hooas 
of  Representatlvee.  Congressman  Cramer 
submitted  an  amendment  to  section  401  <b) 
of  Title  rv  which  provided: 

"Desegregation  ahall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  achoota  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Significantly  the  Cramer  Amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Bouse. 

Similar  fears  over  racial  balance  were 
raised  when  the  measure  reached  the  Sen- 
ate. To  allay  when,  a  further  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  leadership  consisting  of  Sen- 
ators Dlrksea  tMlnortty  Leader).  Mansfield 
(Majority  Leader*.  Kuchel  (Minority  Whip) 
and  Humphrey  (Majority  Whip).  Realizing 
that  without  ftSBurances.  HB.  7153  would 
never  receive  Senate  approval,  they  offered 
and  the  ScnaW  approved  a  new  proviso  to 
Section  407  (a*  which  read  as  follows: 

"Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  ofllcial  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring  the 
troD^wrtatlon  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the 
existing  power  of  the  court  to  Insure  com- 
pUance  with  cooatltuUonal  standards." 

Senator  Humphrey  thereafter  undertook  to 
ej^JlaUa  Title  IV  of  the  blportUan  aubsUtute 
amendment.  On  the  matter  here  at  Issue,  he 
declared: 

"Next,  changes  are  made  to  resolve  doubU 
that  have  been  expressed  about  the  impact 
of  the  bill  on  the  problem  of  correcting  al- 
leged racial  imbalance  in  public  schools.  The 
vrrfion  enacted  by  the  Houae  was  not  in- 
tended to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  rwits  to  correct  such  a  titxUtion,  and 
Indeed,  said  as  much  in  section  401(b).  How- 
ever, (o  mofce  this  doubly  clear,  ttoo  amend- 
ment! dealing  with  this  matter  are  proposed. 
"The  first  provides  that  nothing  In  tlUe  IV 
■shall  empower  any  "court"  or  "ofBclal"  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  "any  ortler"  seek- 
ing to  achieve  "a  raolal  balancing"  In  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  another 
or  one  school  district  to  another  In  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance  or  otherwlae  en- 
large the  exUUng  power  of  the  court  to  In- 
sure oompilaace  with  constitutional  stand- 
ards.' ThU  addition  seeks  simply  to  preclude 
an  Uiference  that  the  title  confers  new  au- 
thority to  deal  with  'racial  Imbalance"  In 
sohixils.  and  should  serve  to  soothe  fears  that 
title  IV  might  be  read  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  order  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren around  a  city  in  order  to  achieve  a  o«- 
tain  racial  balance  or  mix  in  schools. 

"Furthermore,  a  new  section  410  would  «s- 
pUcltly  declare  that  'nothing  In  thU  title 
shall  prohibit  cloMlflcaUon  and  asslgnmeot 
for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin." 

"Thus,  classification  along  bona  fide  neigh- 
borhood school  lines,  or  for  any  legitimate 
reason  which  local  school  boards  might  see 
fit  to  adopt,  would  not  be  affected  by  title  IV, 
BO  loog  as  such  claaalflcttUon  was  t>cma  fide. 
Ptatbermore,  this  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  only  I^edexal  intervention  In  local 
schools  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  lavra." 
Shortly  thereafter  a  further  ooUoquy  took 
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place  between  Senators  Humphrey  and  Byxd 
of  West  Vlnilnla: 

Mr.  Bran  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  tlUe  IV  school  chil- 
dren may  not  be  bused  from  one  end  of  the 
community  to  another  end  of  the  community 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve  so-called 
racial  Imbalance  In  the  schools? 

"Mr.  HUMPHXXT.  I  do.  [Tlbe  Constitution 
prohlbltB  segregaUon,  It  does  not  require  in- 
tegratloo.  The  busing  of  children  to  ochlev* 
racial  baionoe  would  be  an  act  to  effect  the 
Integration  of  schools.  In  fact,  if  the  bill  were 
to  compel  It.  It  woiild  be  a  vlolaUon.  because 
It  would  be  handling  the  matter  on  the  boeU 
of  race  and  we  would  be  txan^wrting  chil- 
dren because  of  race.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  integrate  the  schools,  but  It  does 
attempt  to  eliminate  segregation  In  the 
school  eystema.  The  natural  factors  such  as 
density  of  population,  and  the  distance  that 
attidents  would  have  to  travel  are  considered 
legitimate  means  to  determine  the  validity 
of  a  school  district.  If  the  school  dlatilcU 
are  not  gerrymandered,  end  in  effect  delib- 
erately segregated.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
racial  Imbalance  per  se  Is  noc  something 
which  Is  unconstitutional."' 

Additionally.  Senator  J&viu  of  New  York, 
a  staunch  proponent  of  dvll  rights,  was  also 
heard  from: 

"Taking  the  cose  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  Senator  u  referring,  and  the  danger  of 
envisaging  the  rule  or  regulation  relating  to 
racial  Imbalance.  It  Is  negated  exprealy  in 
the  bin.  .  .  .  Therefore  there  Is  no  eaM  in 
which  the  thrust  of  the  statute  under  which 
the  money  would  be  given  would  be  directed 
toward  .  .  .  bringing  about  a  racial  balance 
to  the  schools.  If  such  a  rule  were  adopted 
or  promulgated  by  a  bureaucrat,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Preeldent.  the  Senator's  State 
would  have  an  open  and  shut  case  under  Sec- 
tion floa.  That  is  why  we  have  provided  for 
Judicial  review.  The  Senator  knavf$  m  o  Io»o- 
yer  that  i«t  never  atop  anyone  from  suinff. 
nor  stop  any  Government  official  from  mak- 
infc  a  fool  of  himself,  or  from  trying  to  do 
something  that  he  has  no  right  to  do.  .  . 
(emphasis  ours]. 

Thus  It  could  not  have  been  much  clearer 
that  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964  was  not 
supposed  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  impose 
racial  balancing  In  public  schools  of  the 
Nation — either  North  or  South.  Indeed,  the 
exact  opposite  was  lntende<S. 

Yet.  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  this 
Important  legislation.  Courts  began  to  hold 
otherwlae.  The  Jefferson  case  began  the  trend 
and  others  since  have  followed  Its  lead  In 
misreading  or  else  disregarding  the  duly  de- 
liberated and  solemnly  enacted  statutory  di- 
rections of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  author- 
ity on  the  OourU  to  claaslfy  by  race  In  order 
to  remove  racial  cloaslfl  cations — 

If  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  In  accordance 
with  section  6  of  the  I4th  Amendment  speolf- 
Ically  prohibited  such  classifications — 

Whera  then  do  lower  Federal  courte  (and 
let's  be  clear  on  this,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  rule  on  this  ques- 
tion),  where  do  lower  Federal  courts  derlTS 
the  authority  to  order  biuslng  and  balancing 
OS  they  are  now  doing? 

It  may  be  that  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
supplied  us  with  the  answer.  In  a  sharply 
worded  dissent  In  a  recent  labor  oaee,  he  de- 
clared: 

"I  am  baffled  as  to  why  we  should  engage 
In  "legislating"  via  constitutional  flat  .  .  . 
The  Oourt'B  action  today  eeems  another 
manifestation  of  the  now  familiar  constl- 
tutlonaltelng  syndrome:  once  some  presumed 
flaw  is  observed,  the  Court  then  eagerly  ac- 
cepts the  Invitation  to  find  some  eonstltu- 
tlonaUy  "rooted*  remedy.  If  no  pro»lalon  la 
explicit  aa  the  point,  it  Is  then  seen  m  'Im- 
plicit' or  commanded  by  the  va^ue  and  nebu- 
lous oonoept  of 'falmeas'  .  .  .  ." 
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The  Constltutionalizing  syndrome  la  clear- 
ly at  work  In  the  desegregation  fle'td.  In  sup- 
port of  Judicial  orders  to  accomplish  what  the 
Couru  deem  desirable  ends,  they  have 
focused  on  "presumed  flaws"  In  neighborhood 
oriented  desegregation  plans.  They  have  re- 
placed them  with  what  tbey  pragmatlcoUy 
assert  are  plans  Implicitly  commanded  by  the 
ConsTitution. 

This  vogue  and  nebulous  approach  to  the 
law  Is  Itself  rooted  In  the  doctrine  the  com- 
mentators call  "the  living  Constitution". 
Under  it.  the  Constitution  and  Its  Amend- 
ments need  no  longer  be  interpreted  accord- 
int  to  the  language  in  which  they  were 
framed,  the  intent  with  which  they  were 
adopted,  or  the  costoms.  practices,  mores, 
and  traditions  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their 
ratification.  Changing  times,  It  U  asserted. 
give  rise  to  changing  interpretations  of  the 
basic  law  of  our  land — even  interpretations 
at  odds  vnth  the  framers  intentions. 

Now  It  Is  certainly  true  that  any  Judicial 
body  must  be  accorded  reasonable  leeway 
in  interpretmg  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
cases  that  come  before  them.  But,  If  the 
Ooturtltutlon  and  statutes  supporting  It  are 
to  be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  the 
amendatory  reach  of  the  Courts  must  be 
limited. 

Tliere  Is,  of  course,  always  a  temptation 
by  well-meaning  men,  vested  with  judicial 
authority,  to  seek  to  Impose  their  views  of 
Justice  and  right  on  an  often,  by  their  lights, 
misguided  and  uninformed  people. 

But  by  succumbing  to  such  temptations, 
they  Inevitably  Impinge  on  the  right  erf  a 
free  people  to  govern  themselves.  Such  temp- 
tations must,  therefore,  be  resisted. 

All  of  us  ore  concerned  today  by  the  mass 
disobedience  by  some  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation of  laws  which  they  profess  are  morally 
wrong,  even  though  such  laws  were  pasaed 
by  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
If  we  accord  any  legitimacy  to  the  arguments 
of  such  groups,  what  then  should  our  atti- 
tude be  to  legislation  by  Judicial  flat?  Is  any- 
one morally  bound  by  such  edicts  when  they 
disagree  with  them? 

To  be  a  Government  of  Laws  not  men. 
means  to  be  a  Government  of  due  process — 
In  the  Executive.  In  the  Legislative,  and  in 
the  Judicial  branches.  To  tip  the  balance 
between  the  branches  of  Government  muBt 
Inevitably  lead  t.o  a  disrespect  and  disregard 
of  authority  Constitutionally  conferred  on 
each.  Ultimately.  It  must  ««de  the  founda- 
tions of  all. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  their  own  Ideas 
about  making  the  Constitution  a  living  in- 
strument to  govern  a  free  people.  They  pro- 
vided for  an  amending  process  under  which 
fundamental  law  could  be  changed.  In  the 
absence  of  an  amendment.  Constitutional 
provisions  were  to  be  followed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  Ccngress.  by  the  Ei- 
ecutlve  and  by  the  Judiciary,  mindful  of  Its 
proper  role  in  the  Constitutional  scheme  of 
things. 

When  this  apportionment  of  Constitu- 
tional responsibilities  is  upset  or  ignored,  the 
Inevitable  result  Is  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
all  our  Institutions.  Such  a  crlils  is  every- 
where apparent  todsy.  It  Is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  field  of  desegregation. 

In  recent  weeks,  three  prominent  Ameri- 
cana— John  Qardner.  bead  of  the  Urban  Co- 
alition. ChancellOT  Alexander  Heard  of  Van- 
derbllt.  President  Nixon's  advisor  on  campus 
problems,  and  Senator  Edmund  Muxkle  of 
Maine — have  spoken  out  on  the  crises  con- 
fronting our  country. 

"AU  of  them."  according  to  Washington 
columnist.  David  Broder.  **were  saying  the 
some  thing:  that  America  must  redleoDver 
Its  sense  of  community  or  fall  victim  to  Its 
Internal  divisions." 

One  of  the  strongest  links  of  any  citizen 
to  his  ccMnm\inlty  Is  the  neighborhood  school 
system.  Roy  Innee.  National  Director  of  the 
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Congreea  of  Racial  Equality  pointed  this  out 
in  a  recent  interview  when  he  declared: 

Under  the  old  system,  the  achool  and  the 
church  were  the  main  two  InstUutioiul 
structures  in  block  communities  that  acted 
as  BtabUlaers  It  can  be  proven  very  eadly 
that  Southern  black  communities  ore  more 
stable  sociologically  than  Northern  block 
communities,  partly  because  the  school — 
even  that  decrepit  dual-school  system — acted 
R!5  a  focus,  a  coordinator  of  social  activities. 
That  now  Is  lost  under  the  integrated  system. 

The  social  disorganization  you  see  In  the 
Northern  blsck  areas  Is  because  of  the  laac 
of  a  relationship  to  an  InaUtuUon.  There 
18  no  relationship  between  blacks  and  their 
schools  In  the  North. 

If.  as  the  Courts  have  repeatedly  said,  "the 
only  school  desegregation  plan  that  meets 
constitutional  standards  Is  one  that  works", 
does  It  make  sense  to  destroy  neighborhood 
integration  in  order  to  achieve  a  forced  and 
arbitrary  form  of  racial  integration  which, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  has  failed? 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  legal  Issues  In  this 
case,  and  In  all  desegregation  cases  Involv- 
in  raolal  balancing,  come  dovra  to  this: 

Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right.  Post  dis- 
crimination in  one  direction  neither  Justifies 
nor  supports  present  discrimination  In  an- 
other Just  as  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
doea  not  require  racial  balancing  In  Jury 
selection,  tt  does  not  require  It  In  school 
administration. 

CONCLITStOM 

It  is  clear  from  a  review  of  the  evidence 
m  this  case  that  effecting  a  more  favorable 
racial  balance  In  the  schools  of  the  Largo  area 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  certain  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Pinellas  County  School 
System. 

In  reflecting  such  views,  those  who  would 
balance  our  schools  by  races  are  certainly  sin- 
cere But,  so  were  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  when,  acting  In 
their  wisdom  and  pursuant  to  their  Con- 
stitutionally conferred  authority,  ttey  pro- 
hibited balancing  by  races,  religions,  or  na- 
tional origins. 

It  ts  Ironical  in  the  extreme  that  their 
command  should  now  be  challenged  by  pro- 
ponenta of  equal  rights.  At  the  time  of  Its 
passage,  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1D64  was 
hailed  by  proponents  of  equal  rights  as  a 
charter  for  ending  discrimination  In  this 
country  by  outlawing  racial  classifications 
for  any  purposes.  It  was  believed  that  in  this 
way,  the  dream  of  full  equality  for  all  Amer- 
icans would  soon  be  realized. 

Unfortunately,  the  Act  has  not  lived  up  to 
expectations. 

Why? 

Because  Its  provisions  have  not  always 
been  followed. 

Becatiae  frequently  they  have  been  con- 
fused. 

Because  all  too  often  they  have  been  de- 
liberately Ignored. 

We,  in  this  country,  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  Government  of  laws,  not 
men. 

How  long  can  we  expect  to  survive  as  a  free 
people  If  we  recognise  the  notion  that  men, 
not  laws,  shall  govern  us. 

I  do  not  envy  this  Court  Its  task.  Its  Job 
is  a  difDcult  one.  In  rendering  a  decision,  it 
will  ha%'e  to  exercise— the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
man,  the  common  sense  of  Washington,  the 
vision  of  Jefferson,  and  the  compaaslon  of 
Lincoln. 

Even  then,  some  wUI  argue  that  the  result 
wUl  not  be  meaningful  or  important.  After 
all,  they  will  aay,  this  Is  but  one  small  zone. 
In  one  county.  In  one  State,  In  this  vast  land 
of  ours. 

At  best,  tbey  vrlU  argue,  It  wUl  constitute 
too  small  a  step  to  really  oount  for  much. 

But  they  are  wrong! 

As  the  old  Chinese  proverb  aay«:  "A  Jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles  beglna  with  a  single 
step." 
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CONGRESSMAN  TEAGUE  CHAL- 
LENGES PRESroENT  Nixoirs 
CRITICISM  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
VETERANS    LEGISLATION 


HON.  WIUJAM  D.  FORD 

or  incmcAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  In  support 
of  remarks  made  Uiis  week  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Oun  E.  Tftaaux. 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  responding  to  President  Nix- 
on's recrait  criticism  of  Congress  for  al- 
leged failure  to  enact  legislation  benefit- 
ing veterans  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Congressman  Teague  rightfully  chal- 
lenged the  President's  charge,  and  criti- 
cized him  for  injecting  partisanship  Into 
veterans  programs.  I  have  conferrwJ  fre- 
quently with  Congressman  Tkagux  on 
legilation  of  Interest  to  veterans,  and 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

I  think  Congressman  Txagiti:  has  done 
a  great  service  to  this  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation  is  exposing  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  President's  accusations,  and  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  have  Congressman 
Teagiie's  statement  printed  in  full  In  the 
Recokd : 
CoNcaxaoMAw    TKsctrv    CaAEGKS    PaxarorwT's 

Cbiticism  o»  CoNCxxaa  om  TmaAMa  Ixcxs- 

LATIOIV    MXOLUDIRC 

In  a  statement  released  today,  the  lYesl- 
dent  chastised  the  Congress  for  not  respond- 
ing to  tils  legislative  recommendatloiu  and 
he  produced  a  long  list  of  proposals  to  back 
up  his  contention.  He  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  have  omitted  reference  to  veterans 
programs.  In  view  of  the  sorry  record  of  the 
Administration  on  veterans  legislation,  the 
Prealdent  certainly  should  have  remamed 
silent  The  President's  message  contained  the 
following  statement: 

"In  the  meantime — and  for  all  time- 
America  owee  an  obligation  to  the  men  who 
have  fought  In  Vietnam,  and  not  leas  to  those 
who  bock  them  in  the  Armed  Porcee  else- 
where. The  Vietnam  Veterans  As&isLaace  Act 
which  I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  would 
provide  important  new  GI  BlU  beneflta  relat- 
ing to  post -secondary  school  training,  the 
provision  of  Small  Bu&inese  Administration 
loans  to  veterans  from  minority  groups,  and 
the  provision  of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes.  This  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted;  it  should  be." 

I  am  astounded  by  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
statement.  Such  on  attempt  to  infer  that 
the  Administration  has  been  trying  and  the 
Congress  has  been  obstructing  attempts  to 
Improve  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans  la 
downright  misleading. 

This  Congress  has  passed  a  series  of  very 
Important  bUU  aimed  directly  at  improving 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
veterans  of  other  wars.  The  AdxalnlatraUon 
has  opposed  practically  all  of  this  legislation. 
Early  In  the  Congrees  work  was  begun  on  a 
serlee  of  unprovemcnte  In  the  education  and 
training  program.  Moet  important  ^T^wg 
these  was  a  proposal  to  raise  education  al- 
Icwancee  by  about  35%.  The  Administra- 
tion first  attempted  to  have  cohaldaradon  of 
this  legislation  deferred,  and  later,  upon 
seeing  that  Congress  would  not  accept  such 
a  recommendation,  tried  to  limit  the  Increase 
to  10^.  E\-en  though  President  Nlxan  had 
been  oomplolnlng  that  Vietnam  veterans 
were  not  utilizing  the  education  and  baln- 
Ing  program,  be  called  the  rate  Increase  pro- 
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powd  by  CongrtM  MceMlvs  »nd  mflkUolurT 
»iid  thr««WD«d  a  veto.  Dwplw  U>m«  »t- 
wmpts  by  tie  Presldenl  to  prevent  Improve- 
ment and  eipamilon  o{  the  OI  BUI  and  lu 
education  progrmm.  •  tJlpartUan  Congress 
pBMed  Uil»  legislsuon  vinuiiiy  wiinout  di»- 
Mnt  md  pluced  the  PrMJdenl  In  such  «  po«l- 
uon  that  he  cxiuld  do  nothing  but  sign  It. 

Vietnam  vet«r»n»  who  ire  injured  In  serv- 
Ice  receive  service-connected  comp«ns»Uon- 
Congre»  enacted  legtsl»tlon  thu  ye»r  over 
the  protests  ot  the  NUon  Adinlnl»tr»tlon  to 
grant  »n  8-,  cost-oT-Uvlng  Increaae  to  dU- 
Bbled  veteran!  The  NUon  AdmlnlatraUon  at- 
tempted lo  ohetruot  this  legUlaUon  and 
urged  that  It  be  deferred  Dpon  welng  that 
Oongresa  was  determined  to  deal  equitably 
with  the  lervlce-connected  dleabled  veterani 
and  eee  ttal  Ihelr  compenaatlon  kept  pMe 
with  the  co«t-of-Urtng  IncreaseJ,  the  Ad- 
mlnUtraUon  then  resorted  to  another  ma- 
neuver which  had  It  been  succeesfnl.  would 
have  co5»  the  duabled  reterans  ol  thla  coun- 
try  tlOO  million.  The  Admlnljtratlon  recom- 
mended poetponement  ot  the  effective  date 
at  the  lervlce-connected  compeMatlon  legla- 
latlon  trom  July  1.  1910  to  January  I.  1»11. 
Congroeo  rejected  thla  maneuver  and  to  a 
dUplay  of  blpartuanahlp.  paaeed  the  legU- 
tatlon.  eendlng  It  to  the  white  Houae  with  a 
July  1.  1970  effective  date. 

Earlier  In  the  Session,  the  OTion  Aomlnu- 
trauon  attempted  to  block  cost-of-llTlng 
Ineieases  for  widows  and  children  of  Viet- 
nam aerTlcemen  who  died  trom  >ar»1oe-con- 
nected  causes  and  other  veterans  whose 
deaths  were  serv1oe-^»nne«ed-  Cooereas  too» 
up  consideration  of  this  leglslaOon  early  In 
the  9 1st  Congress  and  passed  It  over  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hlion  AdmlnUtta- 
tlon  thet  consideration  of  the  leglsUtlon 
should  be  postponed  pending  "a  study- 
being  conducted  by  the  Administration. 
Congren  made  adjustments  to  the  compen- 
sation of  surviving  widows  and  chUdren  of 
vetemns  In  line  with  coet-of-llvtof  changes 
and  sent  It  to  the  White  House  despite  the 
Admlnletratlon's  objections. 

lo  an  effort  to  realign  the  Ufe  Insurance 
program  covering  vetersns  and  other  sarTlce- 
men  Congress  considered  legislation  to  raise 
the  amount  of  coverage  from  tlO.OOO  to  HS- 
000.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  thla  Is 
a  group  life  Insurance  policy  and  the  vet- 
ermns  pay  the  premium  Despite  this,  the 
Veterans  Administration  recommended 
against  Increasing  insurance  coverage  for 
Vietnam  servicemen  expoMd  to  cosnbat 
hazards. 

Before  recent  veterans  conventions  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  commend- 
ed President  Nlion  for  signing  two  veteran 
WHS  when  actually  they  were  both  opposed 
by  the  Administration.  The  bill  which  raised 
grants  to  psrapleglcs  for  specially  adapted 
housing  from  110,000  to  112.500  was  opposed 
on  the  bssu  that  any  Increase  In  the  amount 
was  not  warranted,  even  though  the  amount 
was  set  many  years  ago. 

The  increase  In  the  VA  direct  loan  amount 
from  »n.«»  to  Ml, 000  was  opposed  by  the 
Administration  and  this  opposition  has  con- 
tinued In  Its  latest  form,  the  Administration 
has  recommended  against  extending  the 
direct  loan  program  to  veteran*  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes. 

Congress  hss  been  greaUy  concerned  with 
nrobletns  relating  to  the  veterans  hospital 
program,  and  has  voted  IIOS  million  In 
additional  tonds  to  solve  some  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  medical  snd  hos- 
pital program.  The  blU  bearing  this  appro- 
prlauon  was  vetoed  by  the  President 

The  Administration  opposition  to  veteran 
legislation  hs5  not  been  restricted  to  legis- 
lation Involving  Vietnam  veterans.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  also  opposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  beneat  elderly  vetersns.  While 
pushing  a  grsndloae  welfare  scheme  which 
would  cost  blUlons  of  dollars,  the  Admlnls- 
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tratlon  has  opposed  a  hill  designed  to  prevent 
elderly  veterans  receiving  a  pension  from  ex- 
periencing a  loss  In  their  pension  as  a  re- 
siUt  of  the  IS'i  social  secunty  rite  Increase 
voted  by  the  Congress  effective  In  April  of 
this  year.  Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  Congress  la  proceeding  with 
this  legislation.  Another  bill  aimed  at  solv- 
ing problems  of  the  elderly  was  the  bill  to 
permit  any  war  veteran  age  70  or  over  to  en- 
ter a  VA  hospital  without  signing  the  oath 
ot  losblUty  to  pay.  or  the  so-called  "paupers 
oath."  The  Administration  opposed  this  legis- 
lation. 

President  NUon  stned  In  the  House,  In  the 
Senate,  and  as  Vice  President  prior  to  being 
elected  President.  HU  long  service  to  the 
government  has  prepired  him  to  understand 
thoroughly  veterms  programs,  yet  he  has 
not  chosen  to  accord  these  programs  a  high 
priority  In  his  Admlnlstralon.  In  view  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Admtolstrauon  to  almost 
every  important  piece  of  veterans  legislation 
considered  m  the  last  two  years,  It  Is  espe- 
cially toapproprlQte  and  misleading  for  the 
President  to  Infer  that  he  has  Important 
leglalatlve  proposals  pending  before  the 
Congress  affecting  the  welfare  of  veterans 
which  are  not  receiving  attention.  The  bllL! 
which  ho  mentioned  speaaoally  In  his  state- 
ment relating  to  amendments  of  the  GI  Bill 
were  deUyed  untu  after  Congress  hsd  com- 
pleted Its  conslderaUon  or  the  new  amend- 
ments to  the  OI  BlU,  and  the  proposals  he  Is 
making  are  negUglble,  Congress  actually 
started  work  on  mobUe  home  legislation  be- 
fore the  President  sent  up  his  message  rec- 
ommending eniictment  of  such  legislation. 
Hearings  have  been  held  and  thla  leglsla- 
Uon  la  scheduled  for  report  before  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  to  the 
next  few  days. 

It  is  an  old  political  trick  to  blsme  your 
falluree  on  someone  else,  and  I  suppose  It  Is 
natural  that  the  President  should  try  to 
blame  the  Congress  for  the  failures  of  his 
Admtolstrauon,  but  he  certatoly  should  not 
refer  to  veterans  programs  unless  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  his  long  and  consistent 
record  of  opposition  and  negativism. 

Congress  has  always  viewed  veterans  pro- 
grsjns  In  a  bipartisan  way.  There  has  been 
no  partisanship  to  the  Congress  In  the  enact- 
ment of  these  many  Important  programs 
durtng  the  last  two  years,  and  It  Is  ahame 
that  the  President  would  Inject  a  note  of 
partisanship  when  he  ha*  done  so  little  for 
veterans. 


September  ?I,  1970 


TRAININO  FOR  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vxaoixu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmday,  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  we  who  serve  here  are  given 
the  privilege  of  offering  some  advice  to 
young  people  graduating  from  high 
school  or  college.  Usually,  we  find  It  ap- 
propriate to  refer  In  our  remarks  to  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  which  de- 
volve on  members  of  each  oncoming  gen- 
eration. 

In  this  connection.  I  found  of  Interest 
the  manner  In  which  the  special  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  were  treated  in  a 
recent  graduation  address  to  a  class  of 
the  Army  OfHcer  Candidate  School  at 
Fort  Bennlng.  Oa. 

Dnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  text  of  this  address  by  Ma] 
Oen.  F.  8.  OreenUef.  deputy  chief.  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  as  follows: 


Anousa  IT  Msjoa  Oxinssi.  QaEEHtlxr 
Distinguished  guests,  pannu  and  friends 
of  the  graduates  and,  most  especially,  fellow 
officer  candidate  graduates, 

•Kidsy  Is  a  great  day  for  you — great,  be- 
cause you  have  achieved  a  dUBcult  go»l.  You 
have  tiacked  a  tough  course.  You  kept  going 
when  quitting  would  have  been  so  much 
easier,  ,  _ 

Today  Is  a  great  day  for  the  National  Ouard 
and  the  Army  Reserve— great  because  your 
graduation  today  Increases  the  depth  of  our 
moet  precious  resource— trained  leadership. 
Your  graduation  sdds  308  new  oSloers,  139  to 
the  National  Ouard  ot  the  United  SUtes  and 
69  to  the  United  States  Army  Reserve,  Tou 
young  ofllcers  represent  an  Immediate  im- 
provement In  our  readtoesi.  Perhaps  even 
more  significant  Is  the  potential  Unprovement 
which  you  represent.  Tou  are  an  Infusion  of 
new  blood  An  Infusion  that  assures  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  capabUlty  to  serve  state 
and  nation. 

Of  the  two  hundred  mUUon  people  In 
this  naUon.  at  least  half— one  hundred  mU- 
llon— »re  under  thirty.  This  Is  the  group  to 
which  you  belong— the  youth  of  our  country. 
We  read  and  hear  of  the  youth  of  our  counuy 
as  being  dissenters,  hippies,  ylpples  and  anU- 
everylhlng.  Youth  Is  sometimes  cacegorued  a* 
betog  preoccupied  with  "pot."  sex.  and  the 
destruction  of  what  the  men  and  women  of 
my  generation  have  buUt. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  generation  has  ever  been  healthier,  more 
Intelligent,  better  educated,  more  aware,  and 
more  concerned  about  the  good  of  our  nation, 
and  Ha  people,  than  your  generation.  You  •!• 
probably  even  better  looking  than  my  gen- 
eration. 

Your  parenU  and  grandparents  have 
achieved  great  things.  They  survived  the 
worst  depression  In  history.  They  probably 
knew  hunger  and  despair.  They  stopped  the 
German  and  Japanese  juggernauts  from 
taking  over  the  world.  They  produced  the 
NUrshsU  Plan  that  put  Europe  back  on  It* 
feet  They  rid  our  country  of  many  crippling 
and  killing  diseases.  They  have  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation  In 
the  world. 

At  the  same  tune,  we  have  failed  to  free 
ourselves  of  racial  hatred.  We  have  failed  to 
produce  a  world  which  can  solve  lu  Inter- 
national problems  without  the  horror  of  war. 
We  have  left  much  for  you  to  do  Your  gen- 
eration win  be  better  prepared  to  solve 
those  problems  than  any  other  generation. 
Opportunity  for  service  Is  especially  great 
for  you  as  young  officers.  You  hsve  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  more  fully  because  of 
your  duel  sn-1  concurrent  roles  ss  cltlxen 
and  soldier.  As  military  offlcers  In  your  own 
communities  you  must  make  the  military 
acUve  to  civic  sctlon  programs.  Program* 
which  wlU  see  military  equipment,  facilities 
and  expertise  making  direct  contributions 
in  solving  cIvU  and  social  problems. 

You  as  officers  of  the  Ouard  and  Reserve 
have  faced  up  to  s  difficult  chaUenge.  A* 
officers,  you  wUI  be  expected  to  achieve  the 
iame  professlonsl  educational  standards  as 
ycur  active  Army  counterparts.  Your  unit* 
will  be  expected  to  mslntato  the  same  stand- 
ards of  performance  as  active  Army  imlts. 
True.  It  wUl  take  you  longer  but  the  stand- 
ards are  the  same. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  support  your 
families  by  productive  work  to  clvU  Ufe.  You 
wiu  be  true  producers  In  our  economy.  You 
will  pay  more  In  taxea  than  you  wUI  re- 
ceive as  military  pay.  Yet  you  have  volun- 
teered yotir  free  time  to  the  service  of  state 
and  nation. 

Pertiaps  I  sound  a  Uttle  carried  away,  so 
ni  close  this  train  of  thought  by  Just  telling 
you  that  I.  as  a  representauve  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  am  terribly  proud  of  you  and 
grateful  for  your  tcrvlo*. 
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A  brief  word  about  leadership.  We  will 
today  confer  on  most  of  you  the  grade  of 
2nd  Lieutenant.  We  cannot  confirm  you  as 
leaders.  Leadership  Is  an  art  and  as  such 
Is  developed  by  experience  and  constant 
practice  The  men  you  command  will  accept 
or  reject  you  as  leaders.  If  they  accept 
you  as  leaden,  your  unit*  will  achieve  great 
reaults  snd  wlU  do  It  with  wmingness.  It 
they  do  not  accept  you  as  leaders,  you  can 
achieve  some  scoeptable  results  ss  drivers. 
Let  me  assure  you — you  will  be  more  effec- 
tive and  happier  as  leaders. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  Ood  for  men  such  ss 
TOU.  We  win  expect  much  of  you. 

Congratulations,  good  luck  and  Oodspeed. 


IB  "MORE"  BETTER? 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    TI.IINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay.  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  "free  education."  Edu- 
cation Is  very  expensive,  whether  It  Is 
paid  for  through  property  taxes,  income 
taxes,  bond  Issues,  tuition  payments,  or 
endowments.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money, 
whether  the  funds  are  provided  by  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments,  or  by 
students,  parents,  or  philanthropists. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  that  I  have  ever  read 
appeared  In  the  September  10  Issue  of 
the  Citizen,  a  newspaper  which  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent.  It  is  apparent  that  the  writ- 
er knows  more  about  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation and  its  cost  than  do  most  of  those 
who  have  been  pontificating  on  the  sub- 
ject for  decades  and  to  whom  altogether 
too  much  attention  has  been  paid. 

As  I  believe  we  ought  to  pay  attention 
to  some  commonsense  advice  for  a 
change.  I  am  submitting  the  editorial, 
which  is  enutled  "Is  'more'  better?",  for 
publication  In  the  Recoiid  at  this  point: 
Is   "Moax"   Brrrtt? 

For  far  too  long,  the  argument  that  "more 
Is  better"  has  held  sway  among  government 
spenders  at  sil  levels  ss  weU  as  among  thelr 
do-goodlng.  ClvU  leader  supporters. 

A  prime  example,  of  course,  Is  the  pubUc 
school.  Of  that  elusive  chimera,  "quality  edu- 
cation." wtuch  feeds  almost  exclusively  on 
dollars,  the  educators  told  the  gulUble  tax- 
payers, the  more  11  consumed,  the  better  the 
education  would  be  afforded  "our  greatest 
natural  reaource."  our  young  people. 

The  premise  was  questioned  only  when 
annual  real  estate  tax  blUs  grew  from  annoy- 
ances into  economic  dlaastera.  Citizens  began 
to  aak  themselves,  and  then  the  schoolmen. 
"Is  the  educauonal  program  offered  today 
natly  better,  to  proportion  to  Its  ctMt.  than 
that  of  10  or  10  years  ago.  or  Is  It  Just  more 
expensive?" 

The  reaction  set  to  swlf  Uy.  and  the  failure 
rate  for  tax  Increase  referendums  soared.  Un- 
bsppUy.  the  counter-move  of  many  achool 
boards  was  to  refuse  to  beUeve  what  the 
public  was  telling  them.  Instead,  they  stout- 
ly matotatoed  tiiat  "more  la  better"  and 
voted  to  borrow  funds  to  order  to  support  a 
curriculum  to  which  aU  had  become  accus- 
tomed. (Bablta.  good  or  bad.  an  bard  to 
break.) 

At  least  at  the  local  level,  taxpayers  csn 
b«  and  are  stubborn.  Repeated  refusals  to  up 
the  ante  eventually  penetrated  the  tiilciteat 
of  cranial  oasiflcatioos.  and  coeu  to  many 
districts  were  cut. 
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TtUa  m«aQl  tbM  the  samIs  of  further  dis- 
content, as  we  bave  obs«r\-ed  In  tlioae  acbool 
districts  struck  by  the  teaching  staJIa.  were 
sown. 

But  painful  as  U  la.  the  democratic  process 
sooner  or  later  grinds  out  a  worltable  com- 
promise—at leael  at  the  grassroots  level.  A 
niajor  quesUon  la  bow  distance  between  gov- 
ernment and  governed  dilutes  democracy's 
abilities. 

A  bigger  bugbear  than  looal  acbocl  prob- 
lems M,  federal  (and  to  a  lemet  extent,  state) 
spending  end  consequent  taxation-  After  all. 
It  Is  prioisrily  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  cbi*fly  In  the  form  of  the  Congress. 
that  Is  reapoosible  for  creating  the  demos 
ot  inflation. 

It  Is  good  to  have  such  Institutions  a* 
the  Tax  Foundation,  which  can  cry  out  with 
the  voice  of  conactcnce  that  the  seductive 
blandishments  of  our  representatives  are 
largely  false. 

piT  example,  don't  maet  of  us  believe  we 
are  better  off.  Hnanclally.  today  than  we  were 
10  vears  ago?  The  Foundation  has  bod  news 
for' all  of  us:  It  found  that  Mr.  Average, 
earning  »ll,000  today.  Is  no  better  olT  than 
he  was  in  UMO.  when  be  wu  making  •7.&00. 
In  leeo,  total  taxes  took  23  per  cent  ol  bb 
pay.  Today  that's  34  per  cent.  And  the  rest 
of  his  salary  increatc  has  been  devoured  by 
price  InflaUon.  In  IQSO  terms,  a  doUar  today 
Is  worth  only  77  oents. 

Mr.  Aver.ige"s  taiea.  the  PoundaUon  flg- 
uroa.  have  doubled  In  the  past  decade,  from 
$1,707  to  •3.475.  Ten  years  ago.  federal  taxes 
took  11  per  cent  of  his  Income;  this  year  Itll 
be  14  per  cent.  Acrocs  the  nation,  state  in- 
come taxes  have  rls*n  In  the  same  period  by 
161  percent:  local  taxes  are  up  108  per  cent. 
On  the  average,  we  spend  40  per  cent  more 
on  government  than  we  do  on  food.  Doubt- 
leae  we  get  mere  In  government  aervlcee  to- 
day than  we  did  a  decade  ago. 

But  Is  "more*  better?  Tour  congressman 
won't  know  how  you  feel  unless  you  tell  hlm. 
If  you  have  and  he  -jvont  mend  h!s  ways. 
there  Is  the  further  remedy,  the  ballot  box 
(well,  voting  machine).  Palling  that,  tlie 
ultimate  corrective,  of  courae.  Is  getting  in- 
volved In  politics  yourself,  or  talking  a  »!»• 
able  friend  or  neighbor  Into  ruimlng.  It's 
already  happened  at  the  graaaroots;  now  It's 
time  to  move  up  the  ladder. 


THE      PRESroENT'S      SPEECH      AT 
KANSAS      STATE      UNIVERSITY 


HON.  GARHIR  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KansAB 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVES 
ThuTsdav.  September  17,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  September  16.  1970.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  delivered  &  major  address 
en  the  camptjs  of  Kafisa«  State  Univer- 
sity In  Manhattan.  Katis.  The  occasion 
marked  the  opening  lecture  of  the  uni- 
versity's Alfred  M.  Landon  lecture  series. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  Kitnsas  congres- 
sional delegation,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  President  to  travel  with  him  to 
Manhattan  for  the  speech.  Alf  Landon. 
a  distinguished  Kansan.  former  C3over- 
nor  and  former  presidential  nominee  of 
the  Republican  Party,  intnxluoed  the 
President. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  members  of 
our  delegation,  and  for  aU  Kansans.  in 
stating  that  we  are  proud  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  chose  a  great 
unlveisity  in  Kansas  to  make  his  Im- 
portant and  outztandifig  address. 
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Yes,  in  an  audience  of  more  than  15.- 
000  there  were  a  few  hecklers.  But  the 
enthuslofitlc  reception  which  President 
Nixon    received    clearly    demonstrated     I 
that  the  great  majorily  of  our  young     \ 
people  are  willing  to  listen.  They  want 
to  be  a  part  of  the  system  and  are  work- 
ing within  it.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  we  have  so  many  fine  young  citizens    i 
preparing    for    their    responslblUtles   of 
■eader.hlp  In  our  ccuntry. 

Dnder  the  leave  to  extend  ray  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Hutcliinson,  Itans.,  News  on 
the  appropriateness  of  President  Nixon 
honoring  Alf  Landon  and  Kansas,  as  well 
as  a  sampling  of  editorials  from  tbe 
Wichita.  Kans.,  Eagle.  Topeka.  Kana.. 
Dally  Capital.  Lyons.  Kans.,  Daily  News, 
and  Chicago  Tribune  on  his  remarks 
and  the  events  on  the  Elansas  State 
campus. 

(Prom  tbe  Hutchinson  (Kana.)  News] 
A  PrmNO  TEiBUtr 
The  B3rd  was  a  happy  birthday  for  Alf  M. 
Landon  of  Kansas. 

Re  started  four  score  and  three  Just  as  be 
slaried  many  of  the  other  83 — by  donning 
his  riding  clothes  and  galloping  along  the 
Kaw, 

He  reafflrmed  bis  faltb  In  a  goTemment  and 
a  country  he  loves  by  telling  an  Interrlewer, 
■■This  BtlU  Is  a  great  nation,  a  great  people 
GoTernment  tod&y  is  closer  to  an  average 
man  than  It  ever  has  b€«n." 

It  should  be  added  that  men  like  Alf  Lon- 
don have  helped  the  average  man's  reach,  and 
his  political  punch-  Be  was  a  progreaatve 
governor  and  a  progressive  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  In  1936. 

Be  Is  a  Bull  Moose  who  has  tried  to  keep 
hla  party  In  the  mainstream,  but  be  has 
never  abandoned  It  even  when  he  thought  It 
was  going  aground.  At  the  same  time,  he  baa 
been  quick  to  praise  the  loyal  opposition 
when  he  thought  It  was  right  and  that  haant 
always  left  a  good  taste  in  tb«  mouths  of 
his  Bepubllcan  critics. 

But  even  they  recognise  tbe  Icing  was 
added  to  London's  blrthdey  cake  when  It 
was  announced  that  President  Nixon  would 
kick  oH  the  Landon  Lecture  Series  at  Kansas 
State  University  this  year.  It  la  a  high  honor 
for  Landon.  tbe  university  and  the  state. 
Perhaps  President  Nixon's  direct  recogni- 
tion of  Landon^  contributions  to  tbe  coun- 
try will  Epur  the  Kaneas  Legislature  to  rec- 
ognize his  contributions  to  the  state. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  Kansan  would  be  to  rename  the 
State  OfDce  Building  at  Topeka  tbe  Landon 
Building.  Democrats  and  Ziepubllcans  allka 
then  could  take  heart  that  the  building  stood 
for  progress,  at  least  in  name. 

IProm  the  WleblU  (Kana.)  Ka«l«1 
NixoH  Mwanfli  Nor  Maw  anrr  Wocm 


There  was  little  new  in  what  Praalde&t 
Nizon  had  to  say  to  stodenta  and  faculty 
members  at  Elanaas  State  Uolvtnlty.  but  his 
measage  can  hardly  be  oTwemphetl  ird . 

That  message  waa  that  Amcrlea  U  aflUcted 
wltb  a  'cancerous  dlaeaee"  tiiat  Is  apread- 
Ing  violence  and  terror  as  a  poUtcal  tactic. 

"Tbe  time  haa  come  for  us  to  recognlae 
that  violence  and  terror  have  no  plac*  m 
a  free  society,  whoever  the  perpetratora  and 
whatever  their  purported  cause,  tn  a  ayitua 
that  provldea  the  means  for  peaceful  change, 
no  cause  Juatlflaa  rlolenoc  in  the  nazne  of 
change,"  the  Prealdent  said. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  quarrel  with  that. 
Nixon  la  right  when  be  says  higher  edoca- 
tlon  in  America  risks  loeung  the  eupportlng 
of  the  American  people  becauae  of  camiraa 
dlawder.  and  It  la  up  to  atudenta  and  taeulty 
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members  to  see  thmt  higher  wlucfttloD  doe* 

not  collfcpee. 

HowcTcr.  student  dlsscDt  can't  be  markea 
off  as  iimple  ftgit*Uon  over  the  w»r  in  Viet- 
nam, poUuuon  of  the  environment  and  eo- 
cial  injustice.  UoreAt  14  deep. 

As  Mxon  pointed  out.  If  the  war  were 
ended  t-day.  the  environment  cleaned  up 
tomorrow  and  all  other  problems  in  the 
realm  of  government  responsibility  were 
wived,  -the  moral  and  spiritual  crisis  in  the 
universiuea  would  sUlI  exist." 

Not  only  u  the  President  right,  he  mas- 
have  underestl mated  the  extent  of  student 
dissatisfaction. 

But  mat  Is  no  reason  to  drag  the  adminis- 
tration s  feet  In  taking  care  of  stich  prob- 
lems as  can  be  solred  by  government.  Kndlng 
the  war  and  eliminating  pollution  might  not 
pacify  college  studenu.  but  It  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  stickiest 
pxoblema,  the  ones  which  contribute  the 
most  toirard  unrast.  And  students  would  be 
less  likely  U>  fall  prey  to  the  professional 
agitators  who  foment  so  much  of  the  vio- 
lence students  are  blamed  for. 

The  President  cant  solve  the  problem 
of  student  and  faculty  unrest  by  making  a 
speech  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  but  aurely  eome 
contribution  was  made  to  bridging  the  com- 
munication g^ 

The  President  made  statements  that 
should  be  made,  and  by  and  large,  stu- 
denta  and  faculty  extended  the  courtesy 
&nd  respect  due  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  speaker  for  that  matter. 

He  didn't  ask  studenu  for  blind  agreement, 
hut  suggested  that  the  years  ahead  could  be 
bright  for  America  U  there  Is  an  atmo^ihere 
of  reason,  of  tolerance,  of  common  courtesy 
— with  the  basic  regard  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  that  Is  the  mark  of  a 
civilized  society. 

In  their  hearts,  most  young  people  agree 
with  this  viewpoint.  Some  of  them  differ 
with  others  as  to  what  America's  future 
sbotildbe. 

I  Prom  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital  | 

COtXXOBS  StlAPX  OWM  PaTX 

President  Nixon  laid  It  on  the  line  at  Man- 
hattan Wedneadaj  when  he  denounced  thoae 
who  resort  to  vtoleoce  and  terror  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Speaking  on  the  Kansas  State  University 
campus  to  a  student-dominated  audience,  the 
President  challenged  college  admlnlstraUons 
and  young  people  them^elvea  to  work  within 
the  framework  of  a  free  society  to  correct 
grievances 

Nixon  minced  no  words  in  castigating  dis- 
senters who  use  crlnUn&l  methods.  As  he 
strongly  asserted,  they  deserve  the  contempt 
of  every  American  who  values  the  decencies 
of  a  free  society. 

While  deploring  all  political  violence,  from 
hijacking  of  planes  to  ambuahlng  policemen, 
the  President  placed  special  emphasis  on 
campus  disturbances.  To  do  ao  to  a  university 
audience  required  fortitude. 

To  the  credit  of  the  K-State  students,  they 
frequently  applauded  the  PrealdentTB  re- 
marks and.  at  times,  shouted  and  clapped 
down  the  acmttered  boos. 

That  the  majority  of  the  audience  beartUy 
eodoned  his  ramarka  was  readily  apparent  to 
TV  and  radio  listeners  as  weU  as  tboae  at 
Aheam  neldhouse.  Actually  the  few  hecUers 
atkled  emphasis  to  the  points  the  President 
vae  putting  across. 

He  pointed  out  that  continued  campus  dis- 
turbances could  result  in  lose  of  essential 
financial  support  by  those  disgusted  by 
them — and  he  torthrlghtly  called  00  college 
administrators,  faculty  and  student  leaders 
to  save  higher  education  in  America. 

AS  others  nave  said  before,  he  itreaeed  that 
it  is  a  minority  who  cause  the  trouble  and 
oppose  the  rwpon&lble  majority.  To  thwart 
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the  trouble-makers,  he  emphaalaed  that  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  academic  community  to 
rise  in  defense  of  the  free  pursuit  of  truth 
and  defend  their  inatiluUons  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.  The  idealism  of  the 
yoting  can  well  be  utilised  in  performing 
this  necessary  task. 

Nixon  spoke  for  many  of  us  when  he  as- 
serted that  only  within  the  franMWork  of  a 
free  socletv  employing  legal  methods  can 
the  problems  of  the  colleges  be  solved. 

That  the  President  should  deliver  his  ad- 
dress In  Kansas  end  In  honor  of  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don  Is  a  tribute  to  the  state  and  ita  people. 
for  Nixon  knows  they  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  strong  stand  against  anarchistic 
methods. 

And  the  response  given  to  the  President  s 
remarks,  especially  those  which  alluded  to 
the  promising  future  of  the  nation  and  its 
democratic  system.  wa»  heartening  to  those 
who  believe  the  US.  can  overcame  Its  troubles 
and  move  forward  to  even  greater  accom- 
pUshments. 

I  Prom  the  Lyons  tKans.)  Daily  News] 
Bmcklxms  Nkstlt  HaHm.xD 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  young  heck- 
ler*— rude  and  vulgar— at  the  speech  of 
President  Nixon  at  Kansas  university  yes- 
terday actually  did  a  favor  to  the  state  and 
barm  to  their  cause. 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  decide  whet  to  do 
with  hecklers.  They  can't  be  ignored,  they 
won't  listen  to  reason,  and  U  force  la  used 
11  simply  draws  more  attention  to  them. 

But  the  hecklers  got  their  "come  up- 
pance"  from  the  99.8  percent  of  the  students 
who  were  on  hand  to  poUtely  listen  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  shoutera 
ended  up  looking  like  fools,  so  overwhelm- 
ingly unpoptilar  that  they  would  be  pitied 
IX  they  weren't  so  arrogantly  rude 

What  happened  waa  the  interruptions  of 
the  President's  speech  actually  Ignited  the 
indignity  of  the  studenu  and  caused  them 
increasingly  throughout  the  speech  to  show 
the  President — and  the  nauonwlde  tele- 
vision audience — they  had  good  manners,  re- 
spected the  position  of  the  President,  and 
were  embarrassed  by  the  few  who  had  no 
manners  at  all.  The  applause  of  the  crowd 
to  the  President's  remarks  grew  as  the  heck- 
img  continued,  reaching  one  high  point  when 
the  E^resldent  said  there  should  be  a  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  others  without  shouting 
them  down. 

Probably  the  standing  ovation  to  that  re- 
mark was  what  prompted  the  President 
to  later  ad  lib  that  while  his  speech  said  that 
the  minority  has  been  allowed  to  drown  out 
the  responsible  majority,  "this  may  be  truMn 
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campuses  are  currently  undermined  by  a  sig- 
nificant minority  willing  to  use  evil  means. 

Nixon's  major  thesis  was:  "Violence  and 
terror  have  no  place  In  a  free  society,  who- 
ever the  perpetrators  and  whatever  their 
purported  cause.  In  a  system  that  provides 
the  means  for  peaceful  change,  no  cause 
Justinea  violence  in  the  name  of  change." 
Applying  his  thesis  to  the  context  of  higher 
education.  Nixon  said.  "It  Is  time  for  respon- 
sible university  and  college  administrators. 
(acuity,  and  student  leaders  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Only  ihey  can  save  higher 
education  In  America. " 

This  needs  saying,  nearly  incredible  tho  the 
need  is.  The  incidence  of  murderous  violence 
in  campus  communities  has  been  increasing 
in  recent  months,  and  everyone  looks  forward 
with  considerable  anxiety  to  the  school  year 
now  opening.  The  record  all  too  clearly  shows 
that  the  contemporary  campus  outup  la 
neither  funny  nor  harmleaa.  but  deadly  se- 
rious and  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths.  The 
record  shows,  too.  that  university  authori- 
ties have  all  too  often  been  irresolute  and 
compromising  when  they  should  have  acted 
promptly  and  decisively.  The  President  could 
have  chosen  no  subject  m(»«  appropriate 
to  a  major  address  on  a  university  campus 
ac  this  particular  time  than  the  one  be 
developed  at  Kansas  State. 

The  President's  argument  wa-i  all  the  more 
cogent  for  being  eminently  reasonable  and 
fair.  The  high  line  he  took  yesterday  sought 
no  partisan  advantage.  He  spoke  aa  every- 
one's President.  In  terms  that  any  good 
citizen,  however  critical  he  might  be  of  some 
of  the  President's  poUcles.  can  cheer  and 
commend. 


INTERNATIONAL  CROSSROADS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVEB 
Monday,  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  peri- 
odically, tiecaufie  o{  my  great  interest  tn 
volunteer  efforts  to  build  international 
understanding  based  upon  moral  prin- 
ciples, I  have  addressed  the  House  and 
called  attention  to  the  magnlflcent  con- 
tributions made  by  the  "Intemalional 
Crossroads."  This  is  an  organization 
sponsored  by  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan 
Washington. 

Their  main  activity  is  to  sponsor  Sun- 
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audience  erupted  with  a  yelling,  cheering, 
lengthy  standing  ovation,  which  should  have 
shown  the  President  and  the  nation  that  the 
vast  majority  of  students  at  Kansas  State 
were  a  complete  contrast  to  the  handful  of 
hecklers.  And  the  Irony  Is  that  without 
heckling  there  probably  would  not  have 
been  the  tremendous  ahow  of  politeness, 
good  manners  and  respect. 

The  hecklers  were  shouting  for  the  same 
old  cause  others  have  rudely  expounded 
upon  In  the  past,  but  the  thought  that  came 
out  of  Kansas  State  la  not  what  these 
people  had  to  say.  but  how  they  were  re- 
buked so  tremendously  by  the  others  in  the 
President's  audience. — Pi-J. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune! 
OtTB  G&MPirscs  AKD  Ends  ahx>  Mxans 
At  Kansas  State  University  yesterday.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  ably  developed  the  major  sub- 
ject of  ends  and  means.  The  topic  Is  a  classic 
perennial  one  on  which  It  Is  impossible  to 
say  anything  altogether  novel.  But  it  la  a 
timely  one — not  only  because  the  timeless 
Is  always  timely,  but  also  becatue  university 


Invite  all  visitors  to  Washington,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  All  forelffners  are 
guests  of  the  club  for  breaklast.  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  meet  witli  Amer- 
icans and  other  foreign  visitors.  During 
that  time,  some  person  is  selected  to 
make  a  presentation  on  some  a5pect  of 
religion  and  morality  and  the  mutual 
world  problems  vrhich  would  aid  our 
better  understanding  of  people,  their 
cultures  and  philosophy. 

All  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  good  will  and 
will  hasten  the  day  when  there  is  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  tn  pre- 
senting the  following  statement  on  the 
24th  anniversary  of  the  International 
Crossroads  which  was  noted  in  May  of 
1970.  It  is  my  fond  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  CoQgress  will  find  time  to  read 
and  ponder  on  the  important  lessons  and 
experiences  shared  by  some  of  the  guest 
speakers  who  have  addressed  this  won- 
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derf  ul  coming  together  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  the  YMCA. 

The  statement  fellows: 

XlfTC3U<ATIOt<AL    CXOSSXOaM:    StTNDAT    Mo«N- 
IHO    BtXAKFAST,    YMCA     OF     MCtmOPOLITAIf 

WaaHWOTOK— a4TH  AMKrvnsaaT,  Mat  1970 
Twenty-four  years  ago  an  enterprising 
Washington  attorney  launched  a  moet  un- 
usual goodwill  program  at  the  Central  Branch 
YMCA.  Its  Intent  was  to  welcome  vUtitors 
from  foreign  countries  and  from  parte  of  tie 
United  States  to  tbe  Nation's  Capitol.  The 
procedure  was  to  be  informal  and  friendly. 
the  newcomeni  mingling  with  long-time 
Washington  residents  at  a  breakfast  meeting. 
After  the  meal,  highlighted  by  friendly  table 
converaation.  a  noted  speaker  would  b€ 
heard.  Paul  Brlndie  buUt  far  better  than  he 
had  anticipated.  On  May  3  the  International 
Crossroads  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast  Club 
celebrated  the  start  of  iw  asth  year  with  a 
gala  meeting  in  a  brightly  decorated  setting. 
The  gathering  heard  a  stimulating  speaker 
and  witnessed  the  presentation  of  awards  to 
those  who  hod  supported  the  venture  through 
the  years. 

To  open  our  a4th  Anniversary  Breakfast. 
Chairman  U  WUfred  Ple\U7  called  on  Mr. 
Paul  L.  Harshey,  Executive  Director  of  the 
SUver  Spring  YMCA.  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land, to  give  the  invocation  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  beautiful  hymn.  "Oh.  Ixnrd 
Most  Holy,  Oh.  Lord  Moat  Mighty"  sung  by 
Mr.  Steven  Lambert  of  France  now  with 
the  Waahington  Priends  of  Opera,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Barbara  Anne  Ruflin  on  the 
Organ.  Guests  attended  from  many  lands, 
among  them  were.  Italy.  New  Zealand.  Ire- 
land, Canada.  India.  Syria,  Prance,  Cutw, 
Eg>'pt  and  Lebanon  to  menUon  a  few. 

Mr.  Pred  Carl,  chief  Executive  of  the  Cen- 
tral Branch  YMCA.  reminded  the  large  gath- 
ering that  more  than  21,000  visitors  had  at- 
tended these  Sunday  morning  breakfasts 
since  they  were  inaugurated  the  first  Sunday 
in  May  1946.  They  came  from  134  countries. 
The  friendships  made  at  these  Informal 
breakfasta^have  been  kept  alive  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  Brlndie  and  other 
Chairmen.  Mr.  Carl  then  Introduced  several 
former  speakers  and  honored  friends  of  the 
breakfast  club,  anriong  them  were  Dr.  Jocelyn 
R.  GUI.  Chief  Project  ScienUst.  NASA.  Mr. 
Charles  R  Norberg.  Chairman  of  the  Mayors 
Committee  on  International  Visitors,  Mrs 
Chase  S  Oeborn.  widow  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Michigan.  Mr  William  P.  Willoughby,  Re- 
ligious Editor  of  the  Washington  Evening  and 
Sunday  Star.  Mrs.  Louise  Sims,  who  has  been 
with  the  breakfast  since  it  started  In  1946. 
Dr.  John  Maurer,  President  of  Southeastern 
University.  A  man  during  the  introduction 
then  arose  and  Identified  himself  as  being 
from  Brooklyn.  NY.  Another  guest  instanUy 
asked  the  presiding  officer.  "Do  you  have  an 
interpreter  for  tbe  man  from  Brooklyn". 

We  were  honored  to  have  Rep.  John  H. 
Buchanan  from  the  great  State  of  Alabama 
addrefs  us  most  inspirlngly  from  his  deep 
thinking  and  broad  experience  and  who  pre- 
sented the  Paul  L.  Brindle  International 
Crossroads  Breakfast  Award  of  1970  to  the 
noted  medical  missionary  and  former  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Judd,  a  member  of  the  Breakfast  Club  for 
many  years.  Some  thoughU  Rep.  Buchanan 
brought  to  us  on  "Freedom"  follow; 

Representative  Buchanan  said  he  was  prlv- 
Ueged  to  be  present  once  again  and  especially 
at  the  anniversary.  From  the  8th  Chapter 
of  John  (u  the  Bible,  he  quoted  several 
verses: 

Verse  31:  "Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews 
which  beUevcd  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed." 

Verse  32:  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth 
And  the  truth  sbaU  make  you  free." 
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Verse  33 :  "They  answered  him.  We  be  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  were  never  In  bondage  to  any 
man;  how  sayest  thou.  Ye  aball  be  made 
free? 

Verse  34:  "Jesus  answered  them.  Verily, 
vsrlly.  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  committed 
sin  is  the  servant  of  sin." 

Vetae  35 :  "And  the  servant  abldeih  not  in 
the  house  forever;  but  the  Son  abldeth  ever." 
Verse  38:  "If  the  Son  therefore  shall  msXe 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

Rep.  Buchanan  said  that  if  every  nation  in 
the  world  were  represented  by  a  cltixen.  I 
am  Dontldent  that  It  would  be  true  that,  that 
person  would  represent  a  people  who  long  for 
freedom. 

I  believe  with  the  fovindlng  Fathers  of  the 
Republic  that  man  was  created  to  he  free — 
endowed  with  unalienable  life.  Uberty  and 
the  happiness — intended  by  God  and  given  to 
man.  This  NstJon  has  sought  freedom  msybe 
mistakenly  but  conslstenUy.  Think  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  which  many  have  climbed  to  es- 
cape for  freedom. 

In  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  a  person  from 
Cuba  who  hsd  left  everything  to  corns  here, 
said.  "I  have  forsaken  everything  for  fr«e- 
doml" 

In  1954,  tbe  Korean  Government  and  the 
United  Nations  released  22,000  prisoners  of 
war^^ve  people  the  choice  of  where  they 
would  return.  Some  selected  to  go  to  Taiwan, 
8,000  sought  freedom  in  South  Korea— «eek- 
Itvg  freedom  among  all  else. 

Looking  everywhere,  you  wUl  find  within 
those  hearts  the  longing  for  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. 

One  thing  is  clearly  true — In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — at  the  grassroots  bums 
this  desire  to  live  free  and  be  as  free  men — 
the  hope  In  aU  nations'  people  Is  that  they 
can  say,  "Nobody  can  make  me  free,  I'm 
free  already." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  churches  in  Moscow 
are  so  restricted — only  choir  practice  and 
worship  services — no  teaching — ^no  colleges — 
no  seminaries — no  benevolence — no  pic- 
nics— no  training — no  miaalonarles.  If  rules 
are  violated,  a  person  is  subject  to  imprison- 
ment. If  he  takes  a  stand,  he  can  almost  al- 
ways lose  Job  or  schooling  opportunities  or 
be  harassed  end  discriminated  by  Govem- 
ment  atheists,  tn  this  country.  It's  a  mark 
of  respectability  to  worship.  These  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ,  give  their  witness  un- 
der the  worst  clrcumstancea,  saying,  "Thy 
will  be  done" — Thy  will  alone — No  one  can 
limit  the  freedom  that  Is  within  Ood,  That 
is  so  unique  and  precious  to  Christian  people. 
Freedom  is  challenged  in  this  Nation.  We 
are  threatened  by  a  force  against  human 
rights  and  self-determination.  We  have  been 
threatened  by  totalitarian  Oodleas  repres- 
sion— crime — student  unrest — deep  dU-lslon 
over  Asia — by  sin  and  deprivation.  This  Na- 
tion is  as  strong  as  Its  people  are  pure,  built 
upon  the  shoulders  of  people  "who  are  the 
light  of  the  world".  Strength  and  purity  keep 
us  strong.  We  are  free-bom  people — never  a 
slave  to  any  man.  Yet.  If  you  look  around — 
at  the  signs — there  arc  problems.  If  you  are 
still  a  prisoner  of  sin,  you  are  not  free.  Un- 
til set  free  from  sin  and  self,  you  are  not 
really  free. 

Is  there  freedom  In  "uprootedness" — hy- 
pocrisy, Injustice — racial  discrimination — 
hippie  thinkmg  (I'm  going  to  let  It  go  to 
pot)  or  Yipple  thinking  (III  tear  It  up  and 
burn  It  down).  What  kind  of  freedom  is 
death  and  the  kick? 

A  NaUon  is  aa  a  tree  bringing  up  its  fruit — 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love  oi  Ood — attach- 
ing Itself  to  the  aource  of  all  life  and  all 
growth.  We  find  the  way  to  World  Peace— 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Every  individual 
should  faU  upon  his  knees,  every  head 
should  be  bowed,  every  tongue  should  de- 
clare that  Jtsui  Christ  shaU  camel 
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Mr.  Fleury  Introduced  Mrs.  Loretu  Pruett, 
President  of  tbe  Ladles  Committee  by  saying. 
"Every  Captain  has  a  Mate — tills  Is  Mrs. 
Pruett,  a  lady  who  is  known  the  world  over, 
but  ha«  never  left  her  native  country.  She 
founded  a  'Little  UN*  and  an  International 
Fellowship  House.  Now,  here  In  WsjEhlng- 
ton.  DC,  at  the  YMCA  where  she  is  Mom", 
by  all.  she  served  as  s  Student  Counselor 
and  as  President  of  the  Ladies  Committee  of 
ICSMBC. 

Mr.  Brindle  was  then  presented  and  pre- 
sented Certificates  of  apprecUtlon  to  Miss 
Ruby  Cerder  and  Miss  Qrsce  Sweet  for  the 
generous  support  they  hsve  given  the  Break-    i 
fast  Club. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Place,  President  of  tbe  i 
Washington  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  fol- 
lowed in  the  program,  reading  a  letter  from 
the  White  House  from  President  Nixon  send- 
ing beet  wishes  to  the  Paul  L.  Brindle  sward 
winner  and  the  Breakfast  Club.  A  letter  waa 
also  received  from  Congressman  Fred 
Schwengel  who  U  a  member  of  the  Breakfast 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  stated  as  follows, 
"the  Paul  L.  Brindle  Award  was  to  be  given 
to  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd  who  baa  always  been 
a  acholar.  and  that  Congress  Is  better  be- 
cause Dr.  Judd  served  there  and  aU  have 
been  atrcngthened  by  his  leadership."  He  ex- 
plained that  Dr.  Judd  "Is  a  man  that  can 
truly  be  called  a  friend". 

After  Mr.  Place  read  the  two  leners,  he 
called  on  Rep.  John  Buchanan  to  present 
tbe  Award. 

Rep.  Buchanan,  in  presenting  the  award,   i 
said  that  "many  privileges  come  to  a  man 
In  public  life — opportunities  to  meet  leaders 
in  the  world  and  In  our  Oovemment."  Be 
told  Dr.  Judd  it  was  his  privilege  to  make 
this  presentation  to  a  man  who  was  10  years 
a  missionary.  20  years  of  service  in  Congress, 
a  champion  of  people  tn  the  world  yearning  ' 
for  freedom,  foremost  tn  foreign  policy  and  ' 
foreign  aflalrs.  Rep.  Buchanan  &aid  he  had 
the  privilege  of  calling  Dr.  Judd  his  friend, 
that  tJiere  was  no  one  in  the  world  like  him; 
that  the  country  has  a  reason  to  be  glad  that  I 
Dr.  Judd  is  in  It. 

In  accepting  the  award  Dr.  Judd  suted, 
■I  almost  wished  I  dared  to  imagine  I  de- 
serve this  award!"  He  stated  further.   -Every 
time  a  door  opens,  1  remember  it  would  not  I 
have  happened  if  I  had  not  had  what  come  I 
before.  In  my  ministry,  I  learned  the  most! 
important  thing  waa  in  a  talk  once  given  by  1 
Catholic    Archbishop    Fulton    J-    Sheen    of  I 
Rochester.  New  York,   we  are  right;  they  are  | 
wrong;  and  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  I 
are  right  or  wrong  if  we  love  each  other  and  I 
If  we  serve   Ood   who   Is   tbe  Ood  of  us  all*. 
This     Breakfast    scene — lor    24    years    rep-  I 
resents    that — a    chance    to   come    to    meet  I 
others  and  worship  Ood".  He  added.  "I  wiU  I 
treasure  this  sward  whUe  I  keep  on  trying  to  | 
do  my  best." 

Following   Dr.  Judd,   the   Nations   United  I 
Display    was    dedicated.    General    Bruce    C. 
Clarke  Vice  Chairman.  Freedom  Foundation, 
Valley  Forge,  was  called  on  to  do  the  dedl-  I 
eating    He   spoke  of   Mrs.   George  Bmythe's  I 
(who  waa  present)  great  husband  when  as  a  I 
cadet  caught  the  kick-olT  and  compared  It  I 
to  what  weTe  doing  in  Vietnam  today.  The  I 
cadet  didn't  stop  and  be  tabled,  he  won  the  I 
game.  General  Clarke  spoke  of  the  visitors  I 
from   134  countries  and  his  pride  at  being  I 
among  those  who  could  be  a  part  of  this  In-  1 
tematlonal    Crosaroads    Breakfast.    He   aatd  I 
that  he'd  been  privileged  to  visit  35  nations  I 
in  the  world.  He  commanded  In  battle  the  I 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea    (16  coun- 
tries   represented).    He    said    that.    I    hsve  | 
known  a  good  many  men.  all  colors,  races, 
creeds,  of  many  countries.  I  have  found  from  | 
that  experience  that  I  have  always  admired 
good  men  where  ever  I  have  known  them  in  I 
whatever  country.  He  further  stated  that  he  I 
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tbougbt  that  was  true— that,  that  was  »ha: 
we  were  iryin;  to  put  through  in  our  Uttte 
organlzatlaD-  In  August  1961.  Oeneral  Clarke 
told  us.  ibftt  President  Kennedy  ordered  men 
to  Berlin,  an  addltictuJ  battle  group.  Th? 
ai;  was  charged  wi'.b  what  could  happen. 

Would  World  War  HI  rtArt?  The  niiht  be- 
fore Pre&idcnt  Kennedy  sat  up  most  of  the 
nigbt.  Along  about  midnight  b«  sent  for  a 
military  aide  and  said.  "Z  was  to  know  all 
about  the  Colonel  who  t3  goln?  to  take  this 
group  to  Berlin".  The  person  selected  didn't 
go  to  West  Point  He  spoke  Oermiu  fluently — 
that  waa  important  He  went  to  Berlin.  Tou 
bad  your  dinner  thot  night  and  relaxed.  The 
crisis  was  over  O^neril  Clarke  said  that  v.e 
doa't  care  about  background — we  only  wel- 
come you  as  good  people.  We  will  have  more 
tor  our  display  ot  flags  and  many  other 
Items.  So  all  can  know  more  about  each 
country.  This  Is  the  only  world  we  hAve: 
thoee  who  went  to  the  moon  were  anxious  to 
get  back — to  the  only  place  where  there's 
life.  Oeneral  Clarke  atated  further.  "I  like 
to  think  of  this  earth  as  one  World — that 
we  wlU  t>e  llTlQg  together  for  the  benefit  of 
all."  He  wished  everybody  was  bo  dedicated, 
"for  how  good  It  would  be  to  have  the  Whole 
World  filled  with  Nations  United-" 

In  cloalng.  The  Rt.  Bev  Mgr.  Patrick  J. 
Byan  (former  Maj.  General )  gave  the  bene- 
diction. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  CRITI- 
CISM OF  CONGRESS  ON  VETERANS 
UNJUSTIFIED 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  15  or  more  months  I  have 
becon-.e  increasingly  cpncemed  about  the 
apparent  InsensitUity  of  the  Nbton  ad- 
ministration about  veterans  a!Tairs.  In 
April  of  196ft,  the  administration  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  medical  care 
budget  for  veterans  by  $17.5  million 
when  e .ery  indicator  pointed  to  the  need 
for  much  more  money  to  meet  soaring 
workloads  in  VA  h-spitals  and  clinics 
and  correct  serious  slaffiiig  and  operat- 
ing shortages  throughout  the  16S  VA  hos- 
pital system.  The  Congress  restored  the 
prop::iied  cut  in  medical  care  and  Con- 
gress added  tl05  million  to  adminis- 
tration requests  to  care  for  America's 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  These  additional 
appropriations  for  medical  care  have 
been  made  over  the  protests  of  the  VA 
Adinini.'trator  who  continues  to  Insist 
that  he  does  not  need  the  money  and 
could  not  use  it  if  he  had  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  11.  1970. 
the  President  made  a  rather  intemperate 
and  xicalled  for  attack  on  the  record  of 
the  91st  Consress  I,  for  one,  believe  this 
Congress  has  amassed  a  good  record  in 
enacting  rea.'oncd  and  meaningful  legis- 
lation I  kriLW  this  is  the  ca.-ie  in  the  field 
of  veterans  affairs.  And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Ntxon  adxnlnistiation  has  either  op- 
posed or  recommended  deferral  or  reduc- 
tion in  fctneats  of  almost  every  piece  of 
meanin^ul  veterans  legislation  which 
has  come  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  blpartisaiuhlp  of  this 
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Congress  on  veterans  matters  which  has 
enabled  us  to  pass  legislation — 

Increasing  compensation  rates  for  dis- 
abled veteranji  and  widows  and  childi'en 
of  deceased  service-connected  veterans; 
To  increase  education  and  training  al- 
lowances by  35  percent  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  making  this  benefit  meaningful 
to  veterans  heretofore  discouraged  by 
low  rates  from  entering  or  continuing 
training; 

To  broaden  and  raise  the  amoimt  of 
Insurance  coverage  from  $10,000  to 
SIS. 000  for  Vietnam  and  ether  service- 
men expcsed  to  combat  hazards: 

Increasing  housing  grants  for  paraple- 
gic veterans  from  $10,000  to  $12,500 
which  will  greatly  benefit  many  return- 
ing seriously  disabled  Vietnam  veterans; 
Increasing  maximum  loans  under  the 
direct  loan  program  from  $17,500  to 
$21,000;  and 

Preserving  compensation  rates  for 
service-connected  veterans  who  have 
maintained  these  evaluations  for  20  or 
more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
other  bills  which  this  body  has  also  acted 
upon,  many  of  which  will  soon  be  acted 
upon  in  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  signature.  This  line  record  of 
the  91st  Congress  Is  one  that  we  can  be 
proud  of — one  that  has  been  made  de- 
spite the  Nixon  administration's  action 
to  either  oppose,  recommend  reductions 
or  delays  In  our  actions.  It  Is  a  sad  fact, 
however,  that  even  after  criticizing  Con- 
gress for  not  acting  to  help  America's 
veterans,  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
actively  opposing  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  to — 

Protect  over  2  million  veterans  and 
widows  from  having  their  pensions  cut 
because  of  social  security  Increases; 

Provide  home  mortgage  protection  in- 
surance for  paraplegic  veteraiis — many 
of  whom  are  young  seriously  disabled 
Vietnam  veterans; 

Use  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  funds — funds  which  belong  to  vet- 
erans who  are  participating  in  this 
plan — to  provide  hard  to  get  housing  fi- 
nancing for  GI  home  loans;  and 

Permit  any  war  veteran  age  72  or  over 
to  enter  a  VA  hoeplta]  without  signing 
the  oath  of  Inability  to  pay — the  so- 
called  "pauper's  oath." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  distressing  and  in- 
creditile  that  the  President  has  chosen 
to  criticize  tills  Congress  for  not  actin? 
on  the  administration's  so-called  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Asslstanc«  Act.  One  of 
several  of  the  provisi'n<;  of  thi?  act  per- 
tains to  mobi'e  homes  for  veterans  who 
are  unable  to  otherwise  pjrchafe  homes 
in  today's  InHated  hsu'dng  market.  It  is 
a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  be- 
gan work  on  this  subject  long  before  the 
administration  recomm'^nded  it  and  a 
tremendous  amount  cf  congressional  re- 
search has  gone  into  writing  a  bill  that 
will  both  protect  the  veteran,  the  Oov- 
eniment.  and  responsible  mobile  home- 
build-is  from  fly-by-night  operations. 
This  legislation  has  rov  bct>n  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comirlttee  and  I  predict  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  Uie  House  In  the 
very  near  future.  Our  version  of  this 
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legislation  contained  a  direct  loan  fea- 
ture to  enable  direct  Oovernmeut  ftnnnc- 
Ing  in  those  areas  where  OI  financing 
cannct  otherwise  be  obtained  from  com- 
mercial lenders.  This  was  left  out  of  the 
administration  proposal.  Direct  Oovern- 
meut loaiis  have  been  a  part  of  both  the 
World  War  U  and  the  Korean  Ql  hous- 
ing bills  and  there  is  no  reason  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  shou'd  ii>  t  expect  at  least 
the  rame  housing  benefits  as  their  pred- 
ecessors in  the  armed  sen'lccs  received- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  dtep 
appreciation  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
Bides  of  the  atsle  for  their  outstanding 
support  of  the  veterans  legislative  pro- 
gram which  we  have  paased  during  the 
9l5t  Consreis.  We  have  had  the  utmost 
In  cooperation  from  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans"  .MTnirs  Committee 
and  from  the  minority  leadership  of  the 
Bouse.  In  view  of  this  One  record  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  in  the  Congress.  I 
am  distressed  that  the  President  would 
seek  partisan  advantage,  particularly 
when  the  administration  has  made  such 
little  contribution  to  the  cause  of  vet- 
eran legislation.  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  RccoKo  a  statement  I  issued  to  the 
press  on  September  11.  !970,  detailing 
these  fine  accomplishments: 

TEACtJX     CHABC13      PlESIDCNT'B     CamCXSM     OF 

CoNcnssa  on   VrmAvs  Lbqislatioh   Mxs- 

LBAi>n<a 

In  a  »t»t«ment  released  today,  tile  Preat- 
dent  chastised  the  Congress  (or  not  respond- 
ing to  hts  leglsletlve  recommendstlona  end 
he  produced  e  long  list  of  proposals  to  beck 
up  his  contention-  He  would  have  been  well 
advleed  to  have  omitted  reference  to  vet- 
erans progrmma.  In  view  of  the  sorry  record 
or  the  Administration  on  veterans  legisla- 
tion, the  President  certainly  should  have  re- 
mained silent.  The  President's  message  con- 
tained the  following  statement: 

"In  the  meantime — and  for  all  time — 
America  owes  an  obligation  to  the  men  who 
have  fought  In  Vietnam,  and  not  leas  to 
those  who  bsck  them  In  the  Armed  Ptorces 
elsewhere.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  Aaslstance 
Act  which  I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress 
would  provide  Important  new  OI  Bill  bcne- 
nu  relating  to  pon-secondary  school  train- 
ing, the  pr.->vlBlcn  of  Small  Business  Admln- 
Istratlrn  loans  to  veteran.?  from  minority 
groups,  and  the  provision  of  guaranteed 
lonn«  for  the  purchaae  of  mobile  homes.  This 
legislation  has  not  been  enacted:  It  should 
be." 

I  am  astounded  by  the  hypocrisy  of  this 
statement.  Such  an  attempt  to  Infer  that 
the  Administration  has  been  trying  and  the 
Congress  has  been  obstructing  attempts  to 
Improve  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans  la 
downright  misleading. 

This  Congresa  baa  passed  a  series  of  verr 
Important  bills  aimed  directly  at  Improving 
benente  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
veterans  of  other  wars.  The  Administration 
has  opposed  practically  all  ot  this  legisla- 
tion. Early  In  tiie  Congress  work  waa  tMgun 
on  a  series  of  Improvements  In  the  educa- 
tion and  training  program.  Most  important 
among  these  was  a  proposal  to  raise  educa- 
tion allowancee  by  about  3S%.  Tlie  Admin- 
istration first  attempted  to  have  conndera- 
tlon  ol  this  legislation  deferred,  and  later, 
upon  seeing  that  Congress  would  not  accept 
such  a  recommendation,  tried  to  limit  the 
Increase  to  10%.  Even  though  President 
Nixon  had  t^een  complaining  that  Vietnam 
veterans  were  not  utlllElng  the  education 
and  training  program,  he  called  the  rate  In- 
crease proposed  by  Congress  esceaslve  and 
Inflationary  and  threatened  a  veto.  Oeeptte 
these  atlempu  by  the  President  to  prevent 
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Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  GI  BUI 
aod  Its  education  program,  a  blpartlaan 
Congress    passed    this    legulatlon    rlrtually 
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If'  social  secuniv  rale  increase  voted  by 
tbe  Congresa  effective  in  AprU  of  tbis  year 
Despite  the  oppoeltion  of  the  Administration. 


wl^t  dlisent  and  placed  the  President  in  Congress  Is  proceeding  with  this  legislation^ 
wch  ft  position  that  be  could  do  nothing  but  Another  bUl  aimed  at  solving  problems  of 
nwn  a  pwit.wu  vu»    **  -«  ^^^  elderly  was  the  bill  to  permit  any  war 


alga  It. 

Vietnam  vtt«nna  who  are  Injured  In  serv- 
ice receive  service -con  nee  ted  compensation. 
Congress  enacted  legislation  this  year  over 
the  protests  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
grant  an  B'^c  coat -of -living  increase  to  dis- 
abled veterans.  Tbe  Xlzon  Administration 
attempted  to  obstruct  this  legislation  and 
urged  that  it  be  deferred.  Upon  seeing  that 
Congress  vas  determined  to  deal  equlUbly 
with  the  service -connected  disabled  veterans 
and  see  that  their  compensation  kept  pace 
with  the  co^t-of-Uvlng  lncre*.»es.  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  then  resorted  to  another  maneuver 
which  bad  It  been  Eucoessful.  would  have 
cost  tbe  disabled  veterans  of  thU  oountry 
$100  million.  The  Administration  recom- 
mended postponement  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  service-connected  compensation  leg- 
IslaUon  from  JuJy  1,  1970  to  January  1.  1971 
Congress  rejected  this  maneuver  and  In  a 
display  of  bipartisanship,  passed  the  legis- 
lation, sending  It  to  the  White  House  with 
a  July  1. 1070  effective  date. 

Earlier  In  the  Session,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration attempted  to  block  coat-of-Uvlng  In- 
creases for  widows  and  children  of  Vietnam 
servicemen  who  died  from  service -connected 
causes  and  other  veterans  whose  deaths  were 
service-connected.  Congress  took  up  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  early  In  the  Slst 
Congress  and  passed  It  over  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Nixon  Administration  that  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  should  be  poet- 
poned  pending  "a  study"  being  conducted 
by  tbe  Administration.  Congresa  made  ad 


veteran  age  73  or  over  to  enter  a  VA  hospital 
without  signing  the  oath  of  inability  to  pay. 
or  the  EO-called  "paupers  oath".  The  Admln- 
Litrstlon  opposed  this  legislation. 

President  NUon  served  in  the  House,  in 
the  Senate,  and  as  Vice  President  prior  to 
being  elected  President.  His  long  service  In 
the  government  has  prepared  him  to  un- 
derstand tbcroughly  veterstns  programs.  Yet. 
he  has  not  chosen  to  accord  these  programs 
a  high  priority  in  his  AdmlxOstration.  In 
view  of  the  opposition  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  almost  every  important  piece  of 
veterans  legislation  considered  in  the  last 
two  years,  it  is  eq>eelaUy  inappropriate  and 
misleading  for  the  President  to  infer  that 
he  has  important  legllsUtlve  proposals  pend- 
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for  this  newspaper  from  Germany  and 
Buasia.  Thla  analysis  is  baaed  on  erperleace 
In  the  fleld  aa  wen  as  brleflngs  by  top  foreign 
affairs  speclaltsti  In  the  NUon  administra- 
tion.! 

{By  Uoyd  Wendt) 

The  Nixon  admlnlatratlon  (foreign  eec- 
tlOD)  came  to  Chicago  last  week  to  giro 
mldweatem  communlcatora  a  view  of  NUon 
foreign  policy.  Inside  and  long  range.  The 
vista  waa  a  heady  and  heartening  one.  II 
President  NUon  and  his  sdvtsore  can  bring 
It  off,  America  and  the  world  are  deatlned  to 
a  tiappy  and  prosperous  future. 

The  administration  Is  optimistic  despite 
the  gloomy  events  and  precarious  situation 
In  the  Middle  East.  It  la  even  more  sanguine 
at>out  Eastern  Asia. 

Is  It  poaslble  that  aueh  an  ontloolc  can  be 
lusufled?  ^ 

Lets  take  a  look  at  the  admlnlstnitlon 
fotelgn-poUcy  poeltlon,  aa  almpllfied  and  in- 
terpreted. This  Is  what  I  get  from  brtednga. 


?Se  se*;^  ?^core^ei  compi^tloLli!      Tti  before^  the  Cot^ees  aff«tln«  the  w«-      ,7mned   against  experience  in    the  Held.  N. 
the  service-connecwa  compeuM^wu  «»         -•  --.rT*n«  which  are  not  reoelvUiff  at-      e*^«.f*   «^re   disclosed,   no   new  stances  re- 


fare  of  veterans  which  are  not  receiving  at- 
tention. The  bUts  which  he  mentioned  spe- 
clQcally  in  his  statement  relating  to  amend- 
ments of  tbe  OI  Bin  were  delayed  until 
after  Congress  had  completed  Its  considera- 
tion of  the  new  amendments  to  tbe  OI 
Bill,  and  the  proposals  be  is  making  are 
negligible  Congress  actu&Uy  started  work  on 
mobile  home  legislation  before  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  his  message  recommending 
enactment  of  such  legUlatloa  before  the 
President  sent  up  his  message  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  such  legtaUttoD.  Hearings 
have  been  held  and  thla  leglalatloa  U  sched- 
uled for  report  before  the  House  Veterans 
Aff^ra  Committee  In  the  next  few  days. 

It  is  an  old  political  trick  to  blame  your 
failures  on  someone  else,  and  I  suppose 


secreu  were  dlscloeed.  no  new  stances 
vealed.  Administration  apokeamen  reviewed 
policy  forecast  result*  up  to  8000  A.D..  and 
claaheil  with  some  of  the  skepUcs,  Including 
me.  But  arugment  was  about  details  of  ex- 
ecution, not  tbe  long-range  goals,  and  the 
goals  seemed  to  me  to  t>e  these : 

The  administration  unquestionably  wants 
world  peace.  Without  It  we  cannot  Uve^  la 
freedom  long  enough  to  solve  oar  prseMng 
domeetlc  problems.  If  we  try  to  eolre  the 
domestic  problems  first,  aa  some  urge,  we 
may  not  last  Ion?  enough  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  tlie  solution.  For  woeld  o«nmiml«n 
and  world  anarchy  continue  to  menace  us. 

Our  No.  1  objective.  In  the  view  of  tJje 
administration.  Is  world  peace.  Our  No.  1 
ooncern  should  be  whether  we  have  tbe  tn- 


'irr^^d'ch^dreTofvX^  m!r:i?h^  T::r.r^\^Tr^^'^.^"-^<z^^'^-  a  ^^s-.-;^^";^ri,^^«>  >^<r. 


White    House   despite   the    Administration's 
objections. 

In  an  effort  to  realign  the  life  insurance 
program  covering  veterans  and  other  serv.ce- 
men.  Congress  considered  legislation  to  raise 
the  amount  ot  coverage  from  HO.OOO  to 
•  15,000.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  this 
Is  a  group  life  Insurance  policy  and  tbe  vet- 
erans pay  the  premium.  Despite  this,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  recommended 
against  increasing  insurance  coverage  for 
Vletoam  servicemen  exposed  to  combat 
baz&rds. 

Before  recent  veterans  conventions  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  commended 
President  Nlson  for  signing  two  veteran  bills, 
wbeQ  actually  they  were  both  opposed  by  the 
Administration.  The  bill  which  rsJ^ed  grants 
to  paraplegics  for  specially  adapted  housing 
from  »10.000  to  tia.OOO  was  opposed  on  the 
basis  that  any  increase  In  the  amount  was 
not  warranted,  even  though  the  amount  was 
set  many  years  ago. 

The  Increase  In  the  VA  direct  loan  amount 
from  •17.500  to  tai.OOO  was  opposed  by  the 
Administration  and  this  opposition  has  con- 
tinued. In  Its  latest  form,  the  Admin  is  trat  ton 
has  recommended  against  extending  the  di- 
rect loan  program  to  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes. 

Congre&s  has  been  greatly  concerned  with 
problems  relating  to  the  veterans  hosplUl 
progr&m.  and  has  voted  tlOS  million  In  addl- 
OonsJ  funds  to  solve  some  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital program.  The  bill  bearing  this  appro- 
priation was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Tbe  Administration  opposition  to  veteran 
legislation  has  not  been  restricted  to  legis- 
lation involving  Vietnam  veterans.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  also  opposed  legislation 
designed  to  beneflt  elderly  veterans.  While 
pushing  a  grandiose  welfare  scheme  which 
would  cost  blUloos  of  dollars,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  opposed  a  bill  designed  to  prevent 
veterans  receiving  a  pension  from  experienc- 
ing a  loss  In  tlieir  pension  as  a  result  of  tbe 


Administration:  but  he  certainly  should  not 
refer  to  veterans  programs  unless  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  his  long  and  consistent 
record  of  opposition  and  negativism. 

Congresa  has  always  viewed  veterans  pro- 
grams tn  a  bipartisan  way  There  has  been 
no  partisanship  m  the  Congress  in  the  en- 
actment of  these  many  important  programs 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  the  Preaideni  would  Inject  a  note  of 
partlsansblp  when  be  has  done  so  lltUe  for 
veterans. 


NDCON  CERTAIN  OP  POTURE 
PEACE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMoiB 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motidov,  September  21,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  President 
Nixon  visited  Chicago  and  one  of  the 
Items  on  his  Itinerary  was  a  briefing  pro- 
vided to  leading  editors  and  publishers 
by  the  President  and  his  foreign  af- 
fairs specialist. 

An  excellent  and  most  objective  sum- 
matlon  of  the  briefing  was  written  by 
Lloyd  Wendt,  the  distinguished  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Today,  In 
that  publication's  Sunday.  September  20 
Pocua  section. 

Tlie  summation  follows; 
Nixon  CxaraiK  or  pdtuis  Pbscx — OmMOTu: 
nc  CBICAOO  Bal^rufo 

(Note. — The  writer  of  thla  report  on  Nixon 
administration  foreign  policy  haa  oovered 
varloiu  areaa  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  re- 
ported on  larael  and  Arab  oounonee.  and 
haa  written  on  pontics  and  foreign  alfalia 


the  peace  l>ecauae  we  want  to  giv 
orlty  to  domestic  problems,  we  will  doom  to 
dUaater  our  future  and  our  children's  future. 
That's  the  long  new. 

The  NUon  admlnlatraUon.  as  I  underetand 
It,  Is  conrtnced  that  we  will  win  the  long- 
range  peace  and  that  we  can  do  It  by  dis- 
engaging. Reason:  the  Cnlted  Statea  Is  no 
longer  obligated  to  carry  the  bunlens  of  the 
world  We  can  redistribute  them  If  we  dont 
try  to  do  It  too  fast,  and  providing  the 
U.S  S.R-  and/or  China  do  not  fo«e  an  ateupt 
and  dlsaetrous  change  of  couree. 

The  U.S  S  R.  could  ae  trying  to  force  us 
Irom  courae  right  now  In  the  Middle  Ea«. 
But  the  adminlstrall^n  is  IncUned  to  baUeve 
that  hope  tor  that  troubled  area  etUl  la  jus- 
tiaed.  despite  the  chaoa  In  Jordan. 

The  admlnlstmaon  feela  that  we  can  now 
be  le»  eipwislonlst  in  foreign  poUcy  because 
the  United  States  position  of  pre-emlnenee, 
forced  on  uj  In  World  War  II.  hae  ohang«l- 
Prtor  American  admlnlstiaUonj  were  forced 
to  embark  into  wmia,  vast  foreign  gtpe-awaya. 
and  to  exert  world  leaderahlp  alone  since  the 
other  major  natloni  lacked  power  because  of 
Chelr  devastation  by  World  War  U.  The 
USJSJl.  England,  China  Japan.  Oennany 
and  Prance  were  reduced  to  Impotency  by 
the  war  In  addllloo.  the  United  Statee  alone 
had  a  nuclear  capability. 

Thla  sltu«ao«i  led  the  United  Statas  Into 
the  Uaiabal  plan,  to  save  Europe;  Into  Korea, 
to  racue  Japan;  Into  VIetNam  In  an  eOort 
to  rescue  southeast  Asia.  And,  by  otir  com- 
bined PaclOc  actlvltlee.  we  aought  to  help 
save  Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 

These  policies  have  largely  succeeded,  at 
great  coat,  eicept  In  southe^t  Aala 

In  the  Ute  sixties,  icconUng  to  an  admln- 
lattatlon  new,  changing  world  oondlUons 
changed  the  problem-  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration dldnt  recognlxe  the  cliange.  Nixon 
did  and  deflned  the  new  Nixon  policy. 

In  effect,  the  NUon  poUcy  states  that  the 
United  Statea  no  longer  has  to  go  It  alone  as 
No    1.  We  are  no  longer  No.   I  alone.  Tbe 
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U^.SJi.  hu  recoverMl  and  has  atocnlc  capa- 
bility. A  pow«r  balance  bas  boan  acbltvcd. 
and  other  oatlon*  help«d  by  us,  including 
former  enemies,  can  and  should  share  the 
worM  burdeni. 

So,  ia*tead  of  goiu^  into  more  world  &ltus- 
tion*.  the  United  States  can  pxill  ouu— pro- 
viding we  do  U  the  right  way  and  providing 
we  malte  U  clear  we  are  not  abandoning  tbow 
nation*  wtilch  believe  In  law  and  order  and 
ulI-deC«rmlnaUon  of  peoples. 

The  Nixon  policy  contemplatee  that  other 
nations  must  be  willing  to  fight  all  out  for 
their  rl^t£  and  freedom  before  the  United 
States  accepts  any  responsibility  for  aiding 
them.  This  leads  logically  to  Vletnamlxatlon 
in  southeast  Asia.  VletnamLzatlon  makes  It 
possible  for  United  States  forces  to  withdraw. 
However,  if  we  withdraw  at  once,  aa  some 
urge.  Vietnamlzation  would  fall,  and  south- 
eaet  Asia  would  be  lost,  for  there  Is,  indeed. 
a  donuno  effect. 

Can  we.  I  asked,  get  all  the  way  out  of 
southeaat  Asia?  Can  we  depend  on  South 
Viet  Nam  to  form  a  stable  government.  wlUi 
or  without  the  North?  Can  C&mbodla  sur- 
vive? wm  Tluaiand  tight  If  necessary  las 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  have  done,  success- 
fully I  ? 

The  administration  Is  opUmistlc.  It  be- 
lieves South  Viet  Nam  can  defend  It^elf- 

Tbere  is  some  merit  to  this  view,  m  my 
opinion  Wben  I  was  in  Viet  Nam  In  1965  the 
VC  and  North  Vietnamese  had  almost  split 
the  country  in  two.  Yet  I  saw  elite  South 
Viet  Nam  troops  defeat  crack.  NVA  force* 
near  Plelku.  and  stop  the  split.  Tbo  a  small 
battle.  11  was  a  turning  point  in  the  war.  Two 
years  later  I  visited  a  Viet  province  held  by 
South  Koreans.  They  were  doing  a  better  Job 
of  ■pacifying"  the  area— keeping  It  dear  of 
VC  and  North  Viet* — than  the  US.  Army  and 
Marines  in  ttaeir  areas.  And  the  Soutb  Ko- 
reans had  a  tough  area.  A  few  years  previ- 
ously, during  the  Korean  war,  we  didn't  think 
much  of  the  South  Koreans  as  fighters.  Nov 
thev  are  among  the  beet.  So  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  South  Vlets,  who  have  fought 
well  at  times,  can  indeed  stabilize  their 
country  and  enable  the  United  Stales  forces 
to  get  all  the  way  out  In  the  next  two  years. 
This  appears  to  be  the  Nixon  timetable, 
and  it  seems  realistic. 

AC  the  skme  time  we  sbould  recognise  tbat 
it  will  not  be  powible.  in  tb«  foreseeable 
future  for  us  to  get  aU  tbe  way  out  of 
Southeast  Asia  We  will  need  air  bases  In 
Tb&iland  and  we  will  need  the  7tb  fleet  or  Its 
equivalent. 

We  can  share  the  forei^-poUcy  burden. 
but  we  cant  get  rid  of  it.  any  more  than  you 
and  I  can  get  rid  of  the  burden  ol  law-en- 
forcement taxes.  If  intemaUonal  communtam 
and  anarchy,  or  both  spread,  all  free  naUona 
win  suffer 

Tbe  admimstration  problem  to  tbe  Middle 
East  is  even  more  difflcult  and  complex. 
While  we  probably  can  succeed  In  bringing 
the  Viet  Nam  war  to  an  end  because  neither 
Russia  nor  China,  themselves  rivals,  will  to- 
tsily  prevent  ic.  this  is  not  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East.  There  we  are  facing  a  Bus- 
si  an  problem. 

Tbe  U5SJI.  and  the  U.S.  could  stop  the 
Israeli-Arab  war  fast  if  both  agreed  it  should 
be  done.  This  was  proved  when  both  agreed 
on  the  India-^kistan  war  and  ended  it 
within  hours. 

But  Che  n.8.SJft.  evidently  does  not  agree 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  tbe  Middle 
East.  It  appears  that  some  experts  In  tbe  ad- 
ministration are  puzzled  at  the  U.SSJt  rea- 
faOQ  for  helping  Egypt  u>  violate  che  standstill 
cease-fire  arranged  by  tbe  United  States. 
There  Is  no  question  that  Rgrpt,  aided  by 
U-S-S-R.  technicians,  did  violate  the  cease 
fire.  Why? 

During  the  last  few  yean,  the  U  S.SJt.  has 
been  building  up  forces  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. The  U.5.BR.  also  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  U.8.  friendship  with  Israel   to  gain 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

great  influence  In  the  Arab  world.  The 
United  Sutea  has  attempted  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  some  Arab  powers  while  aiding 
Israel,  with  only  partial  success.  One  United 
States  friend.  Hussein,  is  now  In  big  trouble. 
It  appears  that  tbe  administration  advisors 
believe  that  Russia  will  stop  short  of  push- 
ing a  big  war  In  the  Middle  East  because 
there  Is  such  grave  danger  the  United  SUtes 
wiu  intervene  and  a  world  nuclear  war  will 
result.  But  Russia  will  meddle  up  to  that 
point.  Some  advisors  have  pointed  out  that 
the  United  Sutes  U  not  treaty-bound  to  go 
to  the  defense  of  Israel.  But.  also,  we  have 
made  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  see 
Israel  exterminated.  We  have  made  this  es- 
pecially clear  to  the  Russians.  So.  the  U.S.Si% 
plays  the  aangerous  game  of  keeping  the 
war  threat  hot,  but  not  too  hot.  Meantime, 
the  administration  appears  to  believe  that 
the  American  peace  effort  can  be  salvaged 
Evidently  the  administration  bas  reasons  for 
optimism  It  hasn't  disclosed-  But  every 
American  had  better  pray  tbat  the  Middle 
Eaet  can  be  damped  down  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

Possibly  Russian  fears  of  China  may  enable 
the  United  states  to  get  a  peace  In  both 
Asia  and  the  Ml-ldle  East  and  this  may  help 
explain  optimism  In  Washington. 

Russia  recently  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Germany  This  would  bsve  seemed  impossi- 
ble only  a  few  years  ago.  The  U.S,S.R.  has  a 
paranoic  fear  of  West  Germany,  not  without 
reason. 

But.  even  greater,  ts  the  Russian  fear  of 
China.  It's  an  ancient  enmity.  Karl  Marx. 
the  source  of  Soviet  Ideology,  wrote  back  in 
mld-19tb  century  that  Russia  and  China 
must  eventually  go  to  war  because  they  are 
the  world's  most  implacable  foee.  Ironically. 
Marx  dldn*t  guess  then  that  the  potential 
enemies  would  both  become  Marxist. 

But.  despite  his  other  mistakes.  Marx  was 
certainly  right  about  U.S.S.R  -China  hostility 
The  two  nations  have  a  long  border  like  that 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
it  bristles  with  guns  on  both  sidee  and  more 
Russian  divisions  than  the  U.S.S.R.  bas  in 
Europe  China  charges  much  Siberian  land 
was  stolen  from  China. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.S  R.  will  not  dare 
to  get  Into  a  fight  with  the  United  States 
until  it  has  solved  the  China  problem — and 
that  problem  Is  getting  tougher,  not  easier. 
If  Russia  continues  to  be  preoccupied  with 
China,  so  preoccupied  It  can  make  a  compact 
with  bated  and  feared  West  Germany,  then 
the  United  State*  gains  some  extra  cations. 
Since  our  goal  is  peace,  we  hsve  more  free- 
dom to  move  toward  peaceful  settlements  in 
both  Southeast  Asia  and  In  the  Middle  East. 
We  can  perhaps  relax  more  in  Europe. 

So  it  appears  that  the  Nlxoo  policy,  as 
loosely  (fescnbed  here,  bas  a  good  chance  of 
working  Providing  we  have  the  patience, 
□erve  and  good  sense  to  try  the  long  range 
solutions.  This  requires  united  effort  by  our 
dtiaens.  It  needs  a  little  Ume.  And  It  de- 
mands endless  vigilance,  for  no  one  Is  aug- 
gftstlng  that  tbe  US.S.R.  is  growing  soft  or 
can  be  trusted.  That  idea  was  exploded  once 
again  In  tbe  Sinal  desert  Just  a  few  nights 
ago. 


September  21,  1970 


TOM  ANDERSON  SPEAKS— "SILENCE 
IS  NOT  GOLDEN.  ITS  YELLOW" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARJCK 

or    LOUtSIAIVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBEaENTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4  and  5.  the  Citizena  CouncUa  of 
America  held  their  15th  annual  leader- 
ship conference  In  Atlanta.  Oa.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  represent- 


aUves  of  32  SUtes  who  spent  2  full  days 
listening  to  speeches.  lectures,  and  re- 
ports from  outstanding  pro-American 
leaders  on  the  theme  of  "citizens  power." 
A  high  point  in  the  program  was  an 
address  by  that  inspirational  American 
humorist,  journalist,  and  evangelist.  Tom 
Anderson.  Mr.  Anderson,  editor  of  Farm 
and  Ranch  magazine,  is  internationally 
renowned  for  his  column  "Straight 
Talk."  In  his  InimlUble  manner.  Mr. 
Anderson  proved  himself  to  be  the 
Patrick  Henry  of  the  hour  and  the  Will 
Rogers  of  our  decade. 

His  message.  "Citizen  Power  Awak- 
ened."  Is  so  timely  and  inspirational  to 
Americans  who  are  dedicated  to  consti- 
tutional government  and  free  enterprise 
under  God,  and  because  It  is  regarded  as 
too  controversial  to  be  given  any  cover- 
age by  the  great  free  press — it  Is  too 
honest  and  straightforward  for  them  to 
understand — I  include  the  full  text  of 
Tom  Anderson's  great  address  to  the 
Citizens  Councils  of  America  following 
my  remarks: 

Address    or    Tom    Andoson    at    jvx    ISra 
AN»fTiAL   LEADEasHiP   CowTiReNc*  or  Tua 
Cmzrws  Cocnch-s  or  Amixjca  iw  Atuinta, 
Ga  .  SEiTrMBca  5,  1970 
This  has  been  a  tremendous  convention. 
Every  speaker  bas  been  supurb.  Some  speak- 
ers hate  to  foUouf  a  great  speaker.  Aa  for  me. 
I  bate  to  follow  a  poor  spteaker    Recently  I 
followed  a  real  poor  speaker  and  all  during 
my  speech  they  kept  booing  him. 

Tbat  Introduction  and  reception  makes  roe 
as  happy  as  a  Jew  looking  at  pork  prices 
In  a  meat  market.  And  reminds  me  of  tbe 
cotmtry  boy  from  Georgia  wbo  went  to  the 
big  city,  got  fabulously  wealthy  and  "went 
society"  In  a  big  way.  One  night  he  wea 
having  a  seated,  black  tie  dinner  for  18 
when  his  little  brother  who  he  hadn't  seen 
In  17  years  blew  in  unexpectedly.  A  real 
hayseed.  The  only  decent  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  a  place  for  him  at  the  table. 

Little  brother  took  a  big  swig  of  tbe  soup, 
which  was  unbearably  bot,  and  spit  It  out 
across  the  table.  The  stunned  guests  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence.  Little  brother 
grinned  and  said:  "Some  damn  fools  woulda' 
swallowed  thatll" 

First.  I'd  like  to  read  to  you  an  open  let- 
ter I  have  written  to  the  "silent  majority": 
"As  you  of  tbe  great  silent  majority  maj- 
have  heard .  there  are  prophets  of  dooir 
amongst  us  who  are  predlcUng  clvU  war 
dictatorship  and  disaster.  Don't  worry  abou*! 
a  thing!  The  same  thing  happened  to  Rom»» 
and  Rome  recovered.  A  thousand  years  later. 
If  some  of  these  fanatical  alarmlsta  bad 
been  In  Rome  the  night  Nero  was  doing  his 
famous  violin  solo,  they  would  have  run 
amuck  shouting  fire!  flre!  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  tbe  beautiful  music. 

Why  be  a  patriot  when  you  can  more 
easily  be  a  non-person?  As  Alexander  Pope 
said  long  ago-  "A  patriot  Is  a  fool  In  every 
age.  Patriots  are  like  sheep  penned  and  mill- 
ing, annoying  the  slumbering  countryside 
with  their  bleatlngs."  Why  be  smeared,  re- 
viled, bled  and  destroyed  as  a  pstriot  when 
you  can  be  neut-ral? 

Whatever  you  do,  don*t  loin  patriotic 
organlxatlonsl  Tou  "can  do  more  good  on  tha 
ouuide."  Like  the  Woman's  club  where  one 
member  Is  deelgnsted  to  stay  away  from 
each  meeting  so  she  can  give  those  attend- 
ing something  to  talk  about. 

Let's  leans  to  look  on  the  light  side! 
Like  the  Pavtovlan  mouse  who  was  asked 
by  hts  buddy  "How  you  getting  along  with 
Professor  Pusey?" 

"Oteat.  I've  got  him  trained.  Bverytlme  I 
ring  tbe  beU  be  brings  me  food."  Be  opU- 
mlstlcl  Like  the  poUysnna  who  told  hts 
friend  in  the  death  house  one  hour  before 
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blJb  execuuon:    -Cheer  up  I  Just  thlnX.  you 
$tiU  have  your  health!"  ,    .     _. 

Remember,  sixty-four  percent  of  A""!" 
cin  wives  and  50'>  ot  American  husb»ncl« 
do  not  heve  sex  ouulde  marriage.  Two  or 
three  ol  the  best-read  boom  in  the  P»»t  B'" 
years  have  not  been  pornographic.  Only 
700  OOO  young  Americana  In  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUes  now  accept  the  Communut  con- 
demnation ol  American  oapltallam  and  want 
to  destroy  the  system,  according  to  a  survey 
by  Fortune  magazine.  Only  about  hall  ol 
the  college  student-body  presidencies  have 
been  captured  by  the  New  Left 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  girls  graduating 
from  college  are  virgins.  Two-thlrd«  ol  our 
l»-25  age  group  do  not  have  any  Tenereal 
disease  At  the  present  rate  ot  takeover,  we 
wUl  not  become  a  communist  dlctatorahlp 
unto  about  1978.  Seventy-eight  percent  of 
our  ooUeges  did  not  have  rlota  last  year. 
And  Si-.:  of  the  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers at  rlot-rldden  colleges  did  not  partici- 
pate Porty-one  percent  of  our  college  stu- 
denta  sttll  believe  In  capltallsml  OiUy  !',  of 
last  year's  Princeton  treshmsn  class  belonged 
to  the  anarchist,  Marxist,  antl-Amarlcan  stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society. 

It  Is  costing  us  taxpayers  only  t«7.000  a 
year  to  maintain  Earl  Warren  In  reUrementI 
Ifs  cheap  at  half  the  price  1 
There  are  probably  fewer  Marxlits  In  our 
country  than  there  are  In  Russia,  and  Busala 
U  not  even  close  to  civil  war  They  dont 
eTen  have  riots.  (They  have  Bring  squads.) 
We  Hooks  have  upset  the  CommunliU  so 
much  that  they  might  hasten  the  take-over, 
worried  lest  the  American  people  wake  up. 
They  might  even  bomb  us,  since  some  experts 
aay  they  wUl  soon  possess  greater  mliaUe 
and  antl-mlssue  capabiutlea  that  we  do.  Xn 
other  words,  we  saviors  may  be  the  death  of 
you  yet  Candidate  Nixon  campaigned  on  a 
"unity"  program,  which  was  aa  genuine  aa 
Teddy  Kennedys  chappaqulddlck  teatlmony. 
Teddy  Kennedy— "Oreater  Love  hath  no  man 
than  this.  That  he  laid  down  his  friends  for 
his  life." 

Lenin,  too.  talked  about  "Uie  silent  ma- 
lonty."  He  said:  "The  cultured  classes  of 
the  capitalist  counulea  of  western  Europe 
and  America,  I.e..  the  ruling  classes,  the 
financial  aristocracy,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
idealistic  Democrats  should  be  regarded  as 
deaf-mutes  and  treated  accordingly  .  .  .  they 
close  their  eyaa  to  the  above  mentioned 
truth  and  so  become  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  will  grant  us  credlu.  which  will  fill 
the  coffers  of  the  Communist  organizations 
In  their  countries  whUe  they  enlarge  and 
Improve  our  armaments  industry  by  supply- 
ing all  Unds  of  wares,  which  we  shall  need  for 
future  and  successful  attacks  against  our 
suppliers." 

What  will  tJie  dedicated  "deaf  mutes  do7 
Oct  on  their  knees  and  pray?  The  Commu- 
nuts  have  slaughtered  millions  of  people, 
shooting  them  in  the  back  of  their  necks 
while  they  were  on  their  knees  praying.  I  am 
not  knocking  prayer!  I  beUeve  In  It.  But  I 
wonder  how  Jeeua  rates  prayer  which  comes 
only  at  the  end  of  a  gun  barrel?  :  wonder 
how  Jesua  rates  sflence?  Jesus  told  us  to 
tttUtV.  to  wUnesa.  to  sund  up  and  be 
counted. 

Brltaln-8  Lord  McCauUy  forecast  In  1857: 
"Tour  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarlana  In  tHe 
20th  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In 
the  5th.  with  the  difference  that  the  Huns 
and  vandals  that  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire 
wlU  have  come  from  without  and  that  your 
Buns  and  vandals  wUl  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own  Instl- 
tuuona." 

And  the  N.C.C.  and  SIBCns  weren't  even 
bom  yetl  ^^ 

But  don't  worry  about  a  thing!  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  you.  "We  never  had  It  so 
good!"  And  aa  President  Nlion  saya.  "Ltt  me 
lust  lay  tKU." 

CXVI ^2078— Part  34 


"Silent  majority!"  If  you  (pardon  the  ex- 
pression) ngrtgate  those  words  and  analyse 
them  separately,  you  ieam  that  "silence  Is 
the  wisdom  of  the  stupid";  and  that  the 
majority  la  usually  wrong.  And  has  been 
throughout  history.  Could  the  great  silent 
majority  be  merely  a  great  glob  of  slob? 
They  had  a  ••silent  majority"  U>  Germany 
in  1938.  They  have  a  "silent  majority"  In 
Russia  now.  Recently  a  Oerman  woman  said: 
"We  Christiana  In  Germany  often  ask  our- 
selves at  what  point  we  msde  our  mistake 
(le..  permltung  the  Kaals  to  enslave  our 
country  and  most  of  Europe)  We  now  say 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  Never  let  any  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  go  unchaUenged— not 
even  one.  After  you  have  kept  silent  two 
or  three  times  It  U  too  late  to  speak  out." 
An  old  Hungarian  poem  puts  It  like  this: 
"If  you  are  among  the  brigands  and  you 
ore  silent,  you  are  a  brigand  yourself." 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  brigands,  when 
freedom  ts  at  stake,  silence  la  not  golden. 
Ifs  yellow.  When  wrong  Is  rampant  In  the 
land,  silence  Is  unchristian  When  Ood  Is 
mocked  on  all  sides,  silence  la  sinful. 

History,  good  and  bad,  has  been  made  not 
by  silent  majceltlee.  but  by  vociferous,  dedi- 
cated monorltiee.  Whether  we  win  or  lose 
this  titanic  struggle  for  freedom  depends 
on  wbether  the  dedicated  minority  working 
for  what  u  right  and  good  is  more  powerful 
and  more  effective  than  the  dedicated  mi- 
nority working  lor  what  is  wrong  and  evil. 

How  did  we  Jrt  to  the  brink  of  disaster, 
revolution  and  dictatorship?  Tbe  so-oaUed 
■•llbers.l8,"  aided  and  abetted  by  the  silent, 
stupid,  yeUcrw.  ebort-elghted  Ignorant  ma- 
jority brought  us  hers. 

The  silent  majority  la  not  really  silent  of 
course.  It  prattles  constsntly.  about  the 
weather,  food,  sex,  wtilch  channel  to  watch 
and  Jackie  and  Onassls. 

Obviously,  the  Uttsr  diversion  Is  a  oom- 
plete  waste  of  time.  Onassls  la  still  dating 
his  long-time  mistress  UarU  Callas,  and 
"America's  favorite  woman,"  Jackie.  wlUls 
dating  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  others  <as 
she  alvnys  hss)  Is  furious,  as  usual,  becauae 
Onassls  U  back  inth  Callas.  It  Is  rumorsd 
thst  Jackie  Is  gtXng  to  see  a  dermatologist. 
She  wants  to  havs  a  "caUss"  rsmored. 

What  can  you  do?  Break  sllenoe!  Ost 
nolsv  Get  Informed.  Get  involved.  Get  ready. 
Do  the  best  you  c«n,  where  you  are.  with 
what  you've  gat.  Work-in  your  chnrch. 
school.  poUacal  party.  Join  an  eSecUve  pro- 
American,  antl-Communlst  organisation. 
And.  Instead  of  golf,  take  up  another  bene- 
ftdal.  Invigorating  and  more  relevant  sport — 
target  practice. 

The  term  'silent  majority"  Is  far  from  new. 
It  was  used  more  than  a  century  ago.  It 
meant  thoee  who  were  dead.  And,  after  a 
faahlon.  It  still  does.  The  silent  majority 
won't  save  us  from  war,  dictatorship  and 
slavery!  The  sUent  majority  has  never  saved 
any  nation. 

The  silent  majority  sat  by  and  saw  Him 
crudfled.  The  sUent  ojsjorlty  psrmltted  the 
reign  of  terror  m  the  prench  Revolution. 
The  silent  majority  watched  as  the  Chris- 
Uans  wars  burned  at  the  stake.  The  silent 
majority  sneered  when  Patrick  Henry  pled: 
"Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  cbaliu  and  slav- 
ery?" The  auent  majority  watched  as  the 
street  demonstrstlons  In  Oermiuiy  were 
taken  over  by  a  UtUe  unknown  paper-hanger 
and  corporal  named  Adolph  Hitler. 

The  silent  majority  is  yellow,  and  always 
has  been.  History  is  determined  by  dedicated 
minorities.  And  even  by  Inspired  Individuals. 
Only  a  tew  proclaimed;  "He  is  our  risen 
lord'"  Only  a  /eif  defended  the  bridge  at  Con- 
cord. Only  a  /eir  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Enough  dedicated  anta  can  destroy  an  ele- 
phant. 

'■TbsfS's  a  clever  young  rsUow  named  some- 
body else. 


There's   nothing   tbat   fellow  can't  do. 
He's  busy  from  morning  till  late  at  night 

Just  substituting  for  you. 
You're   asked   to  do  this,  or  asked  to  do 
that 
And  what  Is  your  reply? 
Oh.  why   pick  on   me,   get   somebody  else 

Hell  do  It  much  better  than  I 
Tou've  a   worn-out   excuse  on  the  tip  of 
your  tongue 
Too  busy,   too  somethlng-or-other. 
When  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 

You  simply  don't  wsnt  to  bother. 
So  much  to  do  In  this  weary  old   world. 

So  much,  and  the  workers  so  few; 
And  somebody  else  is  all  tired  and  worn 

Just  substituting  for  you 
•Tts  time  that  this  faithful  old  somebody 
else 
Gets  a  much-needed  vacstlon — 
Snppose  you  start  substituting  for  him  and 
Build  up  your  own  reputation" 


You  of  tbe  famed  sUent  majority,  when  will 
you  come  down  out  ol  the  grandstand  and 
get  into  the  game?  When  will  you  rebel? 
When  it's  too  late?  Thousands  of  American 
youth  have  trained  In  Cuba  to  become  sC- 
flclent  revolutionaries  who.  when  the  time 
comes,  can  take  over  our  country  and  your 

children.  

What  are  you  going  to  do,  iX  In  197!I  you 
hear  a  radio  alert  saying  that  a  mob  of  700.- 
000  people  are  milling  around  tbe  White 
House  and  will  soon  sack  It?  That  tbe  Pres- 
ident and  the  (ingress  are  virtual  prisoners 
and  have  signed  a  bill  "natlonalialng"  all 
essential  means  of  production?  That  Con- 
grws  later  passed  an  "equal  property  act" 
making  all  dtlsens  equal  owners  of  all  prop- 
erty? TTiat  United  Nations  forces  have  taken 
over  to  "restore  order?" 

What  will  you  tell  your  chUdren — If  tbey'i* 
stiu  alive? 

Some  head-burters  are  slUl  ssying;  "But 
protest  Is  necessary  and  healthy  1  We  ais 
Just  going  through  a  phase.  It  wont  last." 
They  refuse  to  beUeve  It.  Like  the  drunk 
on  the  Titanic  who  said,  as  he  beard  the 
crunch:  "I  ordered  Ice— but  this  Is  ridicu- 
lous!" 

Sincerely. 

Tou  ArnwssoM. 
We  of  the  UTLSilent  minority,  we  so-csllsd 
"hat«rs"  and  "aglnners"  are  gathered  here 
not  because  we  hate,  but  l)ecause  we  looe. 
We  love  Ood,  honor,  freedom,  country.  If 
we  are  to  win.  love,  not  hate  must  be  our 
motivation,  our  fuel,  and  our  goal. 

Let's  not  be  like  the  bar  fly  who  teU  asleep 
in  his  chair.  Another  drunk  rubbed  a  piece 
of  Umburger   cheese   In  his   mustache.  The 
llmburgered  lad  awoke,  staggered  up  to  the 
bartender  and  whispered: 
"Alnt  It  awful r* 
"Alnt  what  awful?" 
"The  whole  world  stinks  !" 
We  do  have  many  tilings  to  be  thankful 
for    Like  the  driver  who  was  overtaksa  by 
a    motorcycle    cop    with    suen    screaming. 
"Stop!  Stop!  he  shouted.  Tour  wife  fsU  out 
of    Uie    S    about    a    mile    back!"    Thank 
Heaven!  The  motorist  answered.  "I  thought 
I  had  gone  deaf!" 

Typical  xmertcenj  eat  breakfast  over  theU 
white  ubleclotJis  and  pink  newspapers,  and 
end  the  day  propped  up  before  their  boob 
tube  which  slyly  undermines  every  form  of 
religion,  patriotism,  decency,  and  aeU- 
rellanee. 

The  world  watches  America,  and  Amenc» 
watches  TV;  Amencs,  former  land  of  the 
free  and  home  ot  the  brave;  now  the  land 
of  the  criminal  and  home  ot  the  scared; 
America  a  land  in  which  workers  get  paid 
lor  not  working,  preachers  gat  paid  for  not 
believing,  teachers  get  paid  for  anarchy, 
mothers  get  paid  for  not  marrying,  fsrmers 
get  paid  for  not  farming,  and  promoters  get 
psld  for  fertiliser  tanks  which  ain't;  Amer- 
ica, where  the  only  Ood  recognised  In  the 
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clAMToom  U  3&nU  CUus.  A  people  wbo  won't 
take  «  stand  dMerre  to  take  a  Sail. 

Eren  more  appalling  t^iftn  th«  noiw  of  the 
bad  people  is  the  silence  of  the  "Bood  peo- 
ple." Many  "good  people  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  bow  to  stay  awake  on  a  full 
stomach. 

AS  General  Van  Horn  Moseley  uld:  -"Tbosc 
who  have  the  most  to  loae  wllj  tM  the  laat 
to  resut."  (The  countr;  club  set)  and  they're 
neither  blind  nor  innocent,  they  are  gutlau 
and  guilty. 

/a  Ulram  Mann  said:  "No  man  iscapea 
«y  sn  fraadom  lalU.  The  best  men  rot  m 
fUthy  ]aUs  and  tboae  who  cried,  'Appease, 
appease!'  are  hanged  by  those  they  tried  to 
please  "  Appeasen  u«  people  who  feed  a 
crocodile  hoping  it'll  eat  tbem  last. 

It  is  taahlonable  to  be  a  moderate,  a  tnld- 
dle-of<the-roadar.  tbece  days.  Many  mlddlc- 
of-tbe-roadera  are  merely  people  wbo  have 
no  principles  they'll  stand  up  for.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  road  has  been  moving  to  the  left 
for  25  years  Ponttua  Pilate  was  a  middle- 
of-the-roader  He  didn't  dare  make  the  de- 
cision to  criicify  Cbrlst.  He  let  the  mob  de- 
cide, the  "democratic"  thing  to  do.  The 
middle  of  the  road  between  good  and  evil  is 
evU. 

Wo  conservatives  are  always  accused  of 
being  against  change — who  have  to  be 
dragged  into  the  20th  century — aglnners  op- 
posed to  all  change.  But  not  changing  Just 
to  be  changing.  Like  the  fellow  who  decided 
Just  for  a  change  he'd  start  parting  his  hatr 
crosffways.  ear  to  ear. 

His  one  remaining  friend  asked.  "Well,  how 
do  you  like  your  hair  parted  that  way?"  He 
suld.  "Pine,  except  for  one  thing.  People  are 
always  whispering  into  my  noae."  You  can 
raise  a  pig  In  your  parlor.  It  wont  change 
the  pig.  only  your  parlor. 

A  government  big  enough  to  t«U  bualneea 
who  they  must  hire  Is  big  enough  to  tell 
workers  where  tbey  must  work  A  government 
big  enough  to  t«U  you  wbo  you  mtist  sell  to 
ts  Wg  enough  to  tell  a  buyer  he  can't  buy. 

Tbis  Is  all  part  of  the  grand  design  of  the 
collectivist  conspirators:  one  race,  coflee- 
colored  mongrel:  one  church,  apostate  and 
antl-Chrlst;  one  nation,  not  under  Ood  but 
under  the  beast — United  Nations,  The  one- 
world  do-gooders  now  proclaim  that  any  kind 
of  dlscnminatlon  shows  moral  immaturity 

Bemlnds  me  of  the  man  who  sued  hl4  wife 
for  a  divorce  because  she  was  so  Immature. 
He  said :  why  Judge,  sbe'd  even  barge  into  the 
bathroom  while  I  was  in  the  tub  and  sink 
all  my  boats. 

Wblle  all  men  are  created  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  the  law.  they  dont  long  stay 
equal  even  there.  God  has  hu  own  "elect", 
penalizes  unrepentent  sinners,  and  the  law 
penalizes  repeating  criminals. 

A  centralized  welfare  state  brings  slavery, 
not  freedom.  Property  rights  are  the  very 
baaia  of  human  rights  The  right  to  self- 
determ^l nation  of  aasoclst«3  ts  the  very  es- 
sence of  human  dlf^nlTry.  Forced  equality  ts 
not  democracy  but  dictatorship.  Free  men 
are  not  equal  and  equal  men  are  not  free. 
The  Issue  Is  freedom — freedom  of  choice. 
Freedom  to  choose  the  doctor  who's  going  to 
have  to  wait  to  get  paid. 

A  government  which  allows  a  "baTe-not" 
majority  to  confiscate  the  "•xoess"  earnings 
and  assets  of  the  "have"  minority  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  regardless  of  whether  it 
has  a  constitution  and  free  elections  or  not. 
For  no  dictatorship  la  more  corrupt  or  ty- 
rannical than  the  dJctatorsbop  of  the  mob. 
Even  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Negro. 
"civil  rights"  bills  are  bills  for  the  concen- 
tration of  power,  which  the  BUI  of  Rlghta 
sppclflcally  denies.  "Open  housing"  and  the 
busing  edicts  are  additional  planks  In  the 
dictator's  boardwalk.  Another  nail  In  the  cof- 
fin of  states  rights,  another  unconstitutional 
Infringement    of    property    rights,    which    la 
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the  most  basic  and  sacred  of  all  human 
nghts. 

Nixon  calls  bis  trillion  dollar  city  renewal 
plan  a  "human  investment  program"  and 
Humphrey  called  his  a  "Marshall  plan  for  the 
cities."  Whether  there's  a  dime's  worth  of 
difference  between  them  or  not,  both  are 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

President  NUon's  hang-up  la  "unity."  My 
dictionary  says  "unity"  means:  continuity 
without  devlauon  or  cban<e  (as  In  purpose  or 
action):  the  quality  or  state  of  being  made 
one." 

And  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down 
together.  SIdrldge  Cleaver  and  George 
Wallace. 

Take  from -the -haves- and-glve-lt -to-thc- 
hava-nota  Is  Marxism. 

"Guaranteed  annual  inconae  Is  Marxism. 
The  so-called  'civil  rights'  movement  Ls 
Bfarxlst-orlentad.  Absmaihy:  'Capitalism 
kUled  King.'  " 

Jesus  didn't  take  the  peopla  out  of  the 
slums;  He  took  the  slums  out  of  the  people. 
Jesus  did  not  minister  to  groups:  he  min- 
istered to  individuals. 

No  man  can  save  our  country  from  the  top 
down  If  we  are  saved  from  civil  war,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  surrender  we'll  be  saved  the  same 
way  we  were  foanded,  from  the  bottoju  up, 
by  we-t^e-people.  But  bow  do  you  save  a 
country  which  doesnt  want  to  be  saved? 

Since  fiscal  19&3.  the  beginning  of  the  post- 
Korean  war  period,  so-called  "defense  "  ex- 
penditures are  up  41%  but  domestic  spend- 
ing Is  up  243%.  Since  IMe,  tax  collections 
have  Increased  1100  blUlon  a  yesj'.  or  241'^. 
Why?  Population  increases?  No.  During  the 
pasv  30  years,  population  of  the  Unit«d  States 
rose  37^;^  and  the  cost  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  grew  ten  times  faster  than  the 
rate  of  population. 

"Defense"  spending  has  Increased  66%  since 
1960,  but  non-defense  ^>endlng  has  In- 
creased 97  %.  Spending  our  way  into  pros- 
perity !s  like  .  .  be«r  .  -  .  drink  til  .  .  .  even 
with  the  continued  VLstnamlzatlon  of  our 
no-wln  war.  The  Federal  Government  will 
^>cnd  in  Lhls  fiscal  year  more  than  200  bil- 
lion, and  that's  more,  in  one  year,  than  A2 
Preaideots  (from  Washington  through  half  of 
the  third  t«rm  of  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt) 
spent  in  163  years. 

In  socialist  America  today,  ona-fourth  of 
the  people  are  already  living  off  the  other 
tbree -fourths,  completely  or  piarttally.  In  fed- 
arallzad  America  48  million  people  now  get 
ra^ular  government  checks.  That's  roughly — 
and  It  Is  rough  on  those  of  us  who  pay  the 
bills  and  dont  get  any— one  out  of  every  two 
households  In  America,  assuming  no  duplica- 
tions. That's  even  rough  on  the  post  office, 
having  to  deliver  tbem.  I  dreamed  awhile 
t>ack  that  our  collectlviats  had  an  answer 
for  that  too:  that  tbey  plan  to  Integrate 
earner  pigeons  with  woodpeckers,  forming  a 
plgeonp«cker  corps.  The  pigeonpecken 
would  not  only  be  able  to  deliver  the  48  mil- 
lion government  checks,  but  they  would 
knock  on  the  door  when  tbey  got  there 

Government  does  not  and  cannot  create 
great  aocletles.  Individuals  create  great 
societies,  not  vice  versa.  The  only  great 
societies  in  history  have  been  free  societies 
In  which  the  individual  had  maximum  rights 
and  privileges  and  was  the  master,  not  the 
servant  of  government. 

Total  government  planning  has  no  room 
for  true  Christian  charity.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  the  exploitation  of  man  ts  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  Ohrtstlanlty,  not  band- 
outs,  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Of  coune.  we  cant  expect  our  leaders  to  be 
perfect. 

Re.-ninds  me  of  the  prescher  who  was 
preaching  on  the  imperfections  of  man:  "I. 
myself,  un  guilty  of  many  sins  of  omission 
and  coromlM'lon,  I  dare  nay  there's  not  one 
among  you  who  even  thinks  he's  perfect." 
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He  was  appalled  when  a  UeUe  fellow 
timidly  arose  in  the  rear  of  the  church  and 
held  up  bis  hand. 

"Sir.  do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  you're 
perfect?'* 

"Oh.  no.  Reverend!  I'm  Just  standing  up 
in  lieu  of  my  wife's  first  h\isband!" 

Our  forefathers  fought  the  revolutionary 
war  in  order  to  escape  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. Taxation  without  representa- 
tion was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  taxation  wltb 
representation  as  we  have  had  In  recent 
years.  T^e  oollecUvlsts  who  say  "debt  doesn't 
mean  anything,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves,"  and 
"the  way  to  stop  Inflation  is  with  a  sur- 
tax," reminds  me  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
woman's  club  who  got  up  and  reported:  "I 
am  happy  to  state  that  through  prudent 
management  we  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit 
of  tlU.33." 

A  little  old  Lady  in  tennis  shoes  Jumped 
up  and  said:  "I  move  we  donate  It  to  the 
Salvation  Army." 

The  ooUectlvlsts  brazenly  proclaim  that 
they  will  "take  It  from  the  haves  and  give 
It  to  the  have-nots  wbo  need  It  so  much." 
Hitler  said  the  same  thing,  in  German,  and 
Lenin  said  It  in  Russian.  That's  not  only 
UDConsUCutlonal.  That's  stealing. 

Under  Republicans  and  Democr&u.  our 
government,  through  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard,  through  confiscatory  taxation. 
through  continuous  deflclt  spending,  through 
government-sponsored  union  racketeering, 
through  fantastic  giveaways  at  home  and 
abroad,  through  actual  sponsorship  of  sn- 
archy  and  insurrection  across  our  land, 
through  deliberate  substdlEstlon  of  the 
enemy — our  leaders  are  destroying  the  home 
of  the  brave  and  the  land  of  the  free,  de- 
liberately I  am  quoted  the  other  day  as  say- 
log  "unwittingly."  I  didn't  say  "unwittingly" 
I  said  "deliberately."  Our  major  menace  U 
not  the  Big  Red  Army  from  without  but  the 
Btg  Pink  Enemy  within. 

It  didn't  Just  happen — It  was  planned  that 
way. 

Our  greatest  menace  Is  not  fallout,  but 
sellout. 

The  so-called  liberals  now  talk  about 
armogeddon.  the  last  war  when  all  shall  be 
destroyed,  tf  we  are  on  the  brink  of  ornta- 
geddon.  wbo  brought  us  there? 

The  "liberals"  remind  me  of  the  boy  wbo 
mxirdered  bis  mother  and  father  and  then 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  oourt  be- 
catise  be  was  an  orphan. 

With  marxltm  taking  the  world,  our  lead- 
ers dont  even  mention  the  Communist 
menace  but  talk  of  "building  bridges  of 
friendship."  No  candidate  for  the  presidency 
ta  vice  preeldency— except  George  Wallace 
and  Ronald  Reagan — even  mentioned  the 
Communist  scourge.  Tbey  play  like  It  docant 
exist. 

Of  course,  we  conservatives  want  perfec- 
tion. Like  the  old  maid  who  bad  waited  so 
long  for  the  right  man  to  come  along.  Her 
little  nephew  said:  "Auntie  waited  so  long 
for  her  ship  to  come  In  that  ber  pier  col- 
lapsed." Some  people  even  condemn  Ted 
Kennedy  for  wearing  that  neck  brace  to  the 
Kopechne  funeral.  He  needed  it  to  bold  bis 
head  up!  Always  remember  this  about  Ted 
Kennedy.  There's  less  to  him  than  meets  the 
eye. 

We  conaervatlcea  have  our  alight  differ- 
ences of  oplzdon — ^llke  the  bride-elect  who 
said  descrlbtng  ber  differences  «ith  her  fi- 
ancee. "I  want  a  big  church  wedding."  she 
said,  "and  he  wants  to  break  the  engage- 
ment." Lots  of  good  Americans  have  broken 
their  engagement  with  both  so-called  major 
political  parties. 

Having  to  choose  between  Democrat  and 
Republican  puts  us  In  the  position  of  Adam: 
God  showed  Eve  to  Adam  and  said,  "now. 
choose  a  wifer 

Switching  from  Democrat  to  Republican  Is 
like  swHcbing  from  CBS  to  NBC.  Reminds  me 
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or  th«  Um«  th«  I«rl  ol  Saudwlcb  (who  In- 
Tenim  tb«  ■•Ddwlchl  wm  cbillenged  by 
b»ok-b«nchM  John  WUke»  In  the  EnglUh 
parliament.  Sandwich  was  tlnd  at  a  ladle* 
man.  but  he  wae  tough  In  debet*  and  told 
WUkes  that  he  ww  a  no  good  »o-and-ao  and 
that  he'd  eurely  die  on  the  gallowo  or  of  a 
dread  dleeaie 

WUke*  repUed:  "That  depend*,  my  lord, 
on  whether  I  embrace  your  principle*  or 
your  mlatr***." 

We  who  oppose  tyranny,  anarchy.  de«pot- 
Ism  are  now  called  kooks.  Remember,  during 
the  IBM  presidential  campaign,  a  group  of 
pxychiatTUti  "peychoanalyzed"  Goldwater 
from  "new*"  paper  reporti  and  prescribed  by 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nlion  has  completed  her  redecoratlon  of  the 
White  House  She  baa  moved  the  barbecue 
pita  bftck  outside,  the  bathrooms  inside,  and 
swimming  trunks  poolslde.  President  John- 
son got  rid  of  the  Louis  XIV  bed  In  his 
bedroom  because  It  was  too  email,  and  got 
a  Louis  XV. 

The  hippies,  anarchlau.  Communists,  and 
athelsu  are  not  trying  to  frnproi-r  our  gov- 
ernment and  culture:  they  are  bent  on  de- 
ttroying.   They   are  the  aglnners. 

An  oglnner  whose  roother-ln-law  died  on 
a  trip  to  AustraUa  wired  the  andert*ker: 
"Embalm,  cremate,  and  buryl  Tske  no 
chances!" 

The   productive  capacity,   the   *tnaterlal- 
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thing  since  Jackie  Kennedy.  America  Is  a 
Nation  at  uneducated  diploma  worshippers. 
As  any  real  Christian  knows,  a  true  Chrtatlan 
lives  his  religion,  or  at  least  trlas  to.  And  a 
truly  educated  person  Hees  his  educaoon. 
You  can  tell  how  educated  a  person  Is  by  the 
way  he  spends  his  spare  time.  If  It's  In  front 
of  the  tube,  then  he's  s  sohoolsd  boob,  but 
not  educated.  The  environment  a  person  Irles 
to  create  for  himself  indicate*  his  character 
ss  well  ss  his  level  of  education. 

Education  Is  not  a  diploma,  tt  U  a  way  of 
life.  An  outlook.  An  upward  reach  which  de- 
niands  a  growth  of  spirit. 

Education  belongs  not  to  th*  atate  but  to 
the  parents. 

Onoe  upon  s  time  three  turtle*  went  on  a 


rrom    news    paper  .ciiu.  i.  ....*  ,..-- -<         „..,_'„,,„,__,  „i  the  American  svstem         Onoe  upon  a  time  mroe  lumn.  — .»v  ~  . 

mall   psychiatric   help   for  him?   rve   never      Ism.    InvenUvenew  °' "">  *""'"^y^     picnic— niama  turtle,  papa  turtle  and  baby 
known  a  psychlstnst  Who  didn't  need  psychl-      hsa  long  been  the  envJ  <>f  the  world.  Our      picmc— n»m. y-y     ^ ^_,   ,  ^,^_^,^ 


invented      turtle.  Tbey  arrived  st  the  beautiful  picnic 


atrlc  helj.  Which  brings  to  mind  the  letter      y°'^^P^P^']^^  ^'l^^.  ^Z^^     grounds  flvi  year,  later.  And  then  pspa  turtle 
sent  «.  a  newspaper  medical  column:  "Dear      ".rnh  n«.   nc.udlr^  «xJ^uall^  ^.n^      ^^o,^  i^at  he  had  forgotten  «>  br.ng_th. 


Doctor:  Please  send  me  the  name  of  a  good 
book  on  personal  hj/giene.  J  think  I've  got  it." 
I  think  most  psychiatrists  have  "got  It." 

Remember.  Today't  Mighty  Oak  la  Just  yes- 
terday's LltUe  Nut  which  stood  It's  ground. 
And  speaking  of  psychiatrists.  I  heard  about 
a  fellow  who  was  having  his  last  payclilatrlc 
visit  after  having  spent  years  undergoing 
treatment.  'Since  this  Is  our  laat  session  and 
I'm  now  cured."  he  told  the  psychUtrlst. 
"Klaa  Me  Goodbye."  "I'm  sorry."  Replied  the 
psychiatrist  "I  Can't  Klee  Tou.  We  really 
shouldn't  even  by  lying  here  on  the  covch 
together," 

"Poverty"  the  liberals  tell  u*.  U  one  main 
reason  for  our  "sick  society."  The  so-called 
war  on  poverty  Is  a  blueprint  for  socialism 
and  dictatorship,  there  is  no  unemployment 
In  Russia  They  shoot  enough  people  to  make 
the  people  and  the  Jol>s  come  out  even.  The 
U.N.  charter  says  that  all  member  nations 
should  maintain  full  employment  regardless 
of  the  consequences.  It  Is  impossible  to  have 
perpetual  full  employment  and  freedom.  As 
Important  as  the  right  to  get  rich.  1*  the 
right  to  be  a  bum. 

Of  course,  the  only  sensible  way  to  really 
reduce  poverty  ts  to  Increase  and  Improve 
private  enterprise. 

Some  young  people  complain  because  there 
Is  no  more  opportunity.  Somebody  has  esti- 
mated that  eot  of  the  world's  knowledge 
has  been  developed  in  the  past  10  years  and 
Is  doubling  every  10  years.  Ninety  percent  of 
all  drugs  being  prescribed  by  physicians  to- 
day were  not  even  known  10  years  ago  Ten 
years  from  now  U  of  all  people  who  will 
work  in  Industry  will  be  producing  products 
that  have  not  yet  been  Invented  or  dlaoov- 
ered. 

Where  there  Is  erosion  of  the  tubttonal 
morality  property  rights  are  al«-ays  de- 
stroyed. Property  rights  are  the  foundation  of 
morality  1  hat's  the  reason  one  of  the  10 
commandmenu  decrees :  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal. '  The  politician  who  will  steal  for  you 
will  also  steal  from  you.  Some  of  our  politi- 
cians would  steal  a  dead  /ly  from  a  Wind 
spider. 

Welt,  we  got  rid  of  Johnaon  and  got  Sixon. 
Like  getting  a  divorce  and  getting  custodsr 
of  your  wife'M  parents.  Some  uninformed 
conservaUves  stlU  think  Nixon  is  a  con- 
servative— he's  a  weathervane. 

&fo6t  of  us  don't  yet  know  what  to  expect 
fram  President  Nixon — which  reminds  me — 
Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  heart: 
Papa  bear,  mama  bear  and  baby  bear.  "Some- 
one has  eaten  my  porridge."  Boomed  papa 
bear  in  his  deep  sonorous  voice.  "Someone 
has  eaten  my  porridge!"  cried  baby  bear  In 
her  high  little  voice.  Bitch,  bitch,  bitch: 
said  mama  bear,  "I  havent  even  put  It  in 
the  bowl  yeti"  Nlxon-bear  hasnt  put  our 
porridge  into  the  bowl  yet.  But  everything  in- 
dicates It  will  be  a  better  tasting,  slower 
poison. 

But  Isn't  It  nice  to  have  a  lady  In  the 
White  House  again?  It  la  reported  that  Pat 


say  that  klsulng  started  because  of  the  cmv 
ing  for  salt.  The  caveman  discovered  that  he 
coxild  cool  off  by  Ucklng  his  neighbor's  cheek. 
And  then  he  found  It  was  more  fun  If  the 
neighbor  was  female.  Then  he  forgot  about 
salt. 

They're  (young  people  today)  are  as 
spoiled  as  a  butcher's  dog.  moat  at  tbem. 
They're  always  Itchln'  for  mcmey  but  never 
scratch  In'  for  It. 

I  beard  a  while  back  about  a  widow  who 
raised  five  wonderful  boys  all  by  herself. 
Somebody  asked  her  "How  In  the  world  did 
you  do  that"  The  main  thing  she  aaJd  was 
a  pat  on  the  back.  You  must  do  It  early 
enough,  often  enough  and  low  enough. 

Where  are  the  comrata  making  the  great- 
est inroads?  In  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  U'-erate  countries  like  the  VSJi..  Eng- 
land, Prance  and  Italy.  And  with  the  "^n- 
telllgeutsla"  and  clergy  throughout  the 
world. 

The  answer  Ues  not  in  "dsgrses"  but  in 
morality.  And  to  this  sUtement  the  typical 
leftist  educator  likes  to  parry  with.  "What 
is  morality?"  Many  educators  ore  dedicated 
to  destroying  morality.  "Morality  Is  what  we 
think  It  is.  What  society  says  It  Is,  a  relative 
thing,  tbey  prattle." 

Morality  Is  not  what  some  educator  says 
It  Is:  Morality  u  what  the  Bible  says  U  Is. 
Students  being  taught  new  "moral  codes 
don't  need  new  codes  but  new  teacher«  0-.ir 
NMIon  was  founded  by  men  who  believed 
in  God.  In  individual  freedom.  In  blgb  moral 
values  and  in  personal  responslbltlty. 
Whelber  we  sunlve  as  free  men  or  sloves 
depends  not  upon  our  education  but  upon 
our  moral  strength.  Our  problem  Is  not  our 
housing  slums  but  our  moral  slums. 

The  hippies  want  to  replace  "dog  eat  dog" 
with  "dog  love  dog,"  Both  are  animalism,  and 
can  only  return  cMlIsatlon  to  the  Jung!e. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emervon  said:  "A  man  Is 
what  he  iUinkr  about  all  day  long."  On  that 
basis  to  draw  even  a  picture  of  a  ylpple 
brain  would  be  obscene. 

A  psychiatrist  friend  of  mine — I  take  that 
back — I  don't  have  any  psychiatrist  friends- 
told  me  be  sent  a  »325  bill  to  a  hippie  pa- 
tient: 936  for  listening  and  MOO  to  clean  the 
couch.  One  teen-ager  I  know  spent  3  years 
trying  to  ttnd  hlmsell — got  a  haircut  &  there 
he  was.  When  my  daughter  was  about  31.  a 
lady  told  me  that  my  daughter  bad  more 
character  than  anybody  she  ever  knew.  This 
was  the  auprema  compliment,  next  to  being 
a  bom  again  Christian — and  she's  that  tix). 
Character  is  the  only  thing  of  value  we 
can  earn  on  earth  which  we  can  take  with 
us  when  we  die.  HepuUtlon  Is  what  we're 
supposed  to  be.  Character  Is  what  we  are — 
when  nobody  but  Ood  Is  looking.  Character 
knows  no  color,  race  or  creed.  Character  is  a 
victory,  not  a  gift.  To  fall  Is  not  to  be  lacking 
In  character,  but  to  be  lacking  In  character 
is  to  lall.  The  main  purpoee  of  a  school,  in 
my  oplnicn,  should  be  to  build  cborocter. 
The  college  diptoma  is  the  most  over-rated 


discovered  t 

can  opener  to  open  their  cans  of  turtle  soup. 
So  papa  sent  baby  turtle  borne  to  fetch  the 
can  open«.  .^    ^     _ 

Two  years  passed  and  baby  turtle  had  not 
had  time  to  get  back.  Papa  turtle  turned  to 
mama  turtle,  stuck  bU  neck  out  and  said  "I 
am  very  hungry   Let's  eat  Just  one  sandwich 
each  before  baby  turtle  geu  back." 
"Ok,"  sold  mama  turtle. 
"Oh.  no  you  dont!"  screamed  baby  turtU 
as  he  stepped  from  t>ehlnd  a  nearby  tree. 
-Just  for  that  I  ain't  goln'1" 
rd  like  to  add  one  small  voice  to  the  voice 
of  the  turtle:  When  it  comes  to  gain'  along 
with  government  schools,  lots  of  us  alnt  ever 
goln'.  . 

No  matter  how  dltBoult  the  task  or  how 
long  the  odds,  let  us  never  quit  trying.  Uke 
the  fellow  on  the  golf  tee  wbo  aald  to  bis 
companion :  "Tve  got  to  do  well  here  I  That's 
mv  motber-ln-law  on  the  club  house  porch." 
'•T>on't  be  silly!"  replied  his  friend  That's 
over  300  yardS'-you'll  never  bit  her  from 
here!"  _  _^ 

Of  course,  there  are  many  discouraging 
things,  w^iat  hope  is  there  for  a  naUon  wiach 
votes  Jackie  Kennedy  as  "moet  admired 
woman?"  E3ccept  for  the  knowledge  that  foe 
10  or  IB  years  It  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  bralnwashers'  all-out  effort  to  tell  It 
like  It  ain't,  reminds  me  <rf  when  one  of  the 
best  marksmen  in  the  country  was  passing 
through  a  smaU  town  and  noticed  numerous 
bull's  eyes  drawn  everywhere,  on  fences, 
trees  walls.  Every  target  had  a  bullet  hole 
exactly  in  the  center.  "Wbo  is  this  great 
marksman?"  He  asked.  Tbey  took  him  to  the 
town  idiot. 

"This  is  smsslng  markmanahlp!  I  ve  never 
aeen  Its  equal!"  enthused  the  marksman. 
"How  in  the  world  do  you  do  It?" 

"Easy  OS  pie.  I  shoot  ttrst  and  then  draw 
the  circle." 

People  wbo  see  our  day-by-day  surrender 
and  wont  believe  It  are  like  tbe  man  who 
had  become  suspicious  that  his  wife  was  be- 
ing unfaithful  to  him.  One  night  be  re- 
turned unexoectedly  from  a  trip  and  drove 
up  in  Ume  to  see  a  strange  man  approaching 
his  front  door.  He  parked  his  car  and  watched 
as  the  man  was  met  by  bis  wife  and  em- 
braced warmly.  He  continued  to  watch  while 
tbe  man  mt  in  tbe  Uvlng  room  having  high- 
balls, engaged  in  Intimate  oonversaUon.  A 
little  later  be  saw  the  man  and  his  wife  re- 
tire to  tbe  bedroom.  His  wife  kissed  the 
stranger  tenderly  and  then  walked  to  the 
window  and  lowered  tbe  ohade.  Then  tiie 
lights  went  out.  The  husband  tigbed:  "If  1 
only  knew  for  sure  I" 

This  Is  a  great  crowd  and  all  of  the  »ame 
mind— or  nearly  so.  And  few  crowds  are. 
Even  at  some  funerals— like  Kleanor  Booee- 
velfa— some  oome  to  mourn  and  some  to 
make  sure. 

Let  us  nol  mourn.  Let's  make  »ure.' 
President  NUon  has  fold  you  super  pa- 
triots thot  o\ir  diplomats  are  con/ro»fl»p  th« 
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Conununm*   pvctakU  to  arabftU.  And  »ft« 
ihK?TTiey  kiss. 

We  loner  mentaUUes  must  realize  thftt  Uw 
Senator  trom  Oxiord.  J.  WUUam  Pulbright. 
hMs  said:  -pundamen tally  .  .  .  tHe  American 
people  have  Utile,  il  any.  need  to  be  alerted 
to  Che  menace  ol  tbe  cold  war." 

Pew  men  of  our  Ume  have  dipped  more 
deeply  into  the  ucred  fount  of  learning— 
and  come  up  drier.  Senator  Fulbrlght  makes 
me  wUh  hirth  control  could  be  made  retro- 
acuve. 

We  may  nor  win  In  our  tune — but  some 
time  the  principle*  we  are  Oghtlng  for  wUl 
win — bet-auie  they  are  right.  And  If  we  mere- 
ly sow  the  seede  for  future  generaUona. 
whether  tt  be  reallaod  for  our  children  or 
their  chUdpen-s  children,  we  have  only  done 
our  duty. 

Some  say  our  country  bai  failed  becauM 
Its  institutloni  have  failed  .  .  .  becauee  tbe 
Supreme  Court,  the  Prealdent,  the  Churoh, 
the  educational  system.  Conjtresa  and  busl- 
ncsa  have  faUed.  ActiiaUy.  we  have  faUed 
because  the  people  ha«  failed.  The  Church 
hesnt  faUed.  Chrutianitf  ha*n't  fatltd.  It 
hasnt  been  tried.  We  the  people  Just  don't 
have  enough  of  It. 

A  ^rreai  actor  was  aaked  to  entertain  at  a 
large  dinner  party  one  evening.  A  ripple  of 
excitement  ran  through  the  crowd  of  promi- 
nent guests  as  he  roae  to  speak.  He  choec 
to  recite  the  aSrd  Psalm,  which  he  did  elo- 
quently. He  finished  the  dramatic  recitation 
in  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  tbe  audience 
gave  blm  a  atandlng  ovation. 

The  next  speaker  was  an  elderly  white 
haired  man.  bowed  and  worn  by  long  years 
of  patient  labor  m  a  mlfislonary.  "I,  too. 
would  like  to  recite  the  shepherd's  Psalm. - 
he  said  quietly.  Then,  turning  his  face  up- 
ward a  hnle,  and  cloetng  his  eyes,  be  began 
.  .  .  when  he  was  through,  there  was  not  a 
sound  No  word.  No  applause.  And  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  m  the  room. 

Afterward,  a  man  said  to  the  great  actor: 
"I  don't  understand.  Tou  both  said  the 
same  thing.  Tour  presentation  was  perfect 
in  every  way.  Yet.  when  he  spoke  in  his 
halting,  imperfect  manner,  people  were 
moved  too  deeply  for  words.  What  made  the 
diflerence^*" 

"The  answer  Is  simple.''  replied  the  actor. 
"/  know  the  Psalm:  I  know  it  well.  But  he 
knows  the  shepherd." 

Many  of  say  we  know  tbe  shepherd,  but 
few  of  us  act  like  It 

Once  upon  a  time  a  mighty  king  con- 
demned  one  of  his  lowly  subjects  to  die  The 
wretch  proposed  and  the  King  agreed  to 
call  off  tbe  execution  if.  within  a  year,  the 
condemned  could  teach  tbe  King's  horse  to 
fly.  Why  pc^tpone  the  inevitable^"  a  friend 
asked  tbe  wretch  "It's  not  Inevitable."  be 
replied.  "The  odds  are  four  to  one  in  my 
favor:  1)  tbe  King  might  die:  3)  I  might  die: 
3)  tbe  hone  migbt  die;  4)  I  might  teach  the 
horse  to  fly." 

Jnua  said.  *  all  tblnca  are  posalbie  to  him 
tba*.  beMeveth  " 

B!*marck  said,  'There  seems  to  be  some 
sort  of  special  providence  that  looks  after 
drunks  fools  and  the  United  Statee"  True. 
Ood  alone  can  save  tbe  world  But  Ood  won't 
save  the  world  alone.  Nor  win  prayer  alone. 
God  helps  thoee  who  help  themselves.  The 
God-hatin;  Communists  have  murdered 
milll'jus  of  innocent  people  shooting  them 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  wbUe  they  were  on 
the'.r  knees  praying.  Maybe  one  person  can't 
sure  Che  world.  But  be  can  try. 

tn  closing  I  would  like  to  tell  about  a 
friend  of  mine  named  Paul  who  received  a 
new  lutcmoblle  from  his  brother  as  a  pre- 
Cbrifitmas  present  On  Christmas  Eve  when 
Paul  came  out  ol  his  office,  a  little  street 
urchin  was  walking  around  his  new  car 
admiring  It. 

"Is  this  your  car.  Mister?"  Paul  nodded. 
•My  brother  gave    It  to  me  for  Christmas. 
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"You  mean  your  brother  gave  li  to  you  and 
it  didn't  coat  you  nothing?  Oosh.  I  wish  .  .  ." 
He  hesitated  and  Paul  knew  what  he  was 
gulng  to  wl&h  He  was  going  to  wish  he  bad 
a  brother  like  that.  What  the  little  bay  aald 
Jarred  him  to  hla  heeU.  "1  wish"  he  said 
"I  could  be  a  brother  like  that." 

Paul  looked  at  him  in  astoalahment  and 
then  impulsively  a£k«d  "Would  you  Uke  to 
ride  in  my  new  car?"  "Yea.  sir  Td  love  that." 
After  a  short  ride  he  turned  and  asked 
"Misier,  would  you  mind  riding  by  my 
house?"  Again  Paul  knew  what  he  wanl*d. 
He  wanted  to  show  bis  family  and  friends 
that  he  could  ride  home  In  a  new  car.  He  waa 
wrong  again.  "WUl  you  stop  right  where  those 
steps  arc?" 

He  got  out  and  ran  up  the  steps  and  a 
llitle  while  Paul  heard  him  coming  hack- 
but he  wasn't  comlxig  very  fast.  He  was 
carrying  hia  little  polio  crippled  brother. 
He  sat  hUn  down  on  one  of  tbe  bottom  steps 
and  sorta  nudged  up  against  him  and  aald: 
■  There  she  Is.  Buddy,  Just  Uke  I  told  you 
upstairs.  His  brother  gave  It  to  him  for 
ChrLs^mas  and  It  didn't  co«t  him  nothing. 
Someday  I'm  going  to  give  you  one  Just  Uke 
It.  Then  you  can  see  for  yoursell  all  the 
pretty  things  I  have  been  telling  you  about 
in  tb«  Christinas  windows." 

Paul  got  out  and  lifted  the  little  cripple 
In  tbe  front  &eat  and  tbe  shiny  eyed  older 
brother  got  in  beside  him.  That  began  a 
memorable  holiday  ride.  That  Christmas  Paul 
learned  what  Jesus  really  meant  when  he 
said  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  .  . ." 
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But  women  traditionally  have  done  well  m 
lesser  public  positions  In  their  own  commu- 
nltlee — on  acbool  boards,  library  and  park 
boards,  for  example,  and  In  appointive  posi- 
tions on  Stat*  boarda  and  advisory  commit- 
tees. The  Minnesota  Legislature,  which  we 
believe  would  benefit  from  more  women 
members,  had  only  two  In  the  last  session. 
but  13  candidates  are  running  now.  Two 
women  council  members  In  Minneapolis  and 
one  Hennepin  County  Board  member  have 
shown  that  women  in  such  poeltlona  can 
contribute  responsibly  and  intelligently  to 
local  government. 

Politics  should  be  one  of  the  natural 
routes  in  the  movement  for  greater  "equal- 
ity'' between  the  sexes.  More  women  should 
try  tt.  We  all  would  benefit. 


POLITICS— A  PROMISING  FIELD  FOR 
WOMEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    aUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  have 
among  our  acquaintances  many  able 
and  talented  women  who  would  make 
excellent  public  officials.  Women  who 
have  been  active  in  groups  such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  PTA's.  and 
other  education  groups  and  neighbor- 
hood and  community  organizations  have 
a  fine  background  and  potential  for  elec- 
tive ofllce.  Let  us  hope  that  the  growing 
interest  in  the  role  of  women  in  our 
society  means  more  women  will  look  to 
politics  as  a  promising  field  and  that 
they  will  receive  the  support  they  de- 
ser\'e. 

The  editors  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une on  September  7.  1970.  published  an 
editorial  on  this  subject.  It  Is  worth  re- 
printing m  the  Rxcord: 

POLITTC»— A  PVOMiaiNG  FXXLO  FOB  WOHEM 

The  number  of  women  tn  politics  Is  phe- 
nomenally low.  considering  the  lack  of  legal 
barriers  and  tbe  pnah  for  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  Tbe  acore  natlonaly 
is:  one  woman  In  the  Senate  and  10  In  the 
House,  with  perhaps  another  five  likely  to 
^et  In  thla  (aU;  about  300  tn  state  legisla- 
tures. 31  In  other  state  elective  oflSces.  and 
14  as  mayors  of  cities  over  10.000 

Why  dona  more  women  run  tor  public 
office?  Polities  ts  tough,  competitive,  tiring 
and  often  dlfflcult  to  combine  with  family 
life  and  husbands'  Joba.  Many  voters  atlll 
aeaume  it's  a  man's  fteld.  though  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  reported  that  83  percent  would 
support  a  qualified  woman  for  Congress. 
Party  leaders  usually  assume  that  male  can- 
dldatee  are  more  likely  to  win,  and  women 
normally  take  second  place  in  obtaining  cam- 
paign funds. 


J.    IRWIN    MILLER:    A   HOOSIER 
PROFILE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    nVDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  study  of 
Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller,  of  Columbus,  Ind., 
which  appeared  In  the  September  13  edi- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  Star  magazine. 

The  author.  Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Walton, 
points  out  Mr.  MUler's  far-ranging  in- 
terests, including  service  on  two  Presi- 
dent's Commissions,  and  as  head  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  One  of  Mr. 
Miller's  primary  concerns,  however,  has 
always  been  the  improvement  of  his 
home  community — Columbus.  It  has  been 
largely  through  his  guidance  that  the 
architectural  and  cultural  Improvements 
have  come  to  fruition  which  have  earned 
the  community's  reputation  as  the  "Ath- 
ens of  the  Prairie." 

The  article,  which  is  a  history  of  one 
Indiana  family's  rise  to  prominence  and 
of  Mr.  Miller's  dedication  to  the  family's 
tradition  of  service   to  its  community. 
State,  and  Nation,  reads  as  follows: 
HoosiCKs  IN  Pxom^:  J.  Irwin  Mn.LX> 
(By  UoydB.  Walton) 
An  Indianapolis  speaker  noted  for  bis  wit 
traveled  to  Columbus.  Ind..  to  address  a  dln* 
ner  group  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He  trotted 
out  his  best  comic  lines,  only  to  have  them 
fall  as  fiat  as  U3.  31. 

After  the  debacle,  he  apologized  to  the 
program  chairman,  explaining  that  he  had 
dug  to  the  bottom  of  his  repertoire  and  that 
lines  which  always  had  been  aure-flre  missed. 
He  was  mortified. 

"Think  nothing  of  It,"  replied  the  pro- 
gram chairman.  "J.  Irwin  MlUer  was  In  the 
audience  And  If  be  doesn't  laugh,  nobody 
laughs." 

In  truth,  although  J.  Irwin  MlUer  person- 
ally has  conservatively  75  million  (all  dol- 
lars) reasons  to  be  Jolly,  he  is  a  man  of  atem 
appearance,  brief  In  his  speech,  frugal  In  hla 
emotion.  His  Columbus  office  la  as  axistere  aa 
the  man,  preaumably  to  preserve  Its  Victorian 
decor.  He  has  solemnly  poured  thousanda 
of  dollar* ,  uncounted  hours  and  llmttleaa 
'push"  into  Columbus  art.  architecture  and 
culture  to  help  Justify  tbe  "Athens  of  tbe 
Prairie"  sign  outside  town  He  says  hla  bank 
will  continue  to  do  ao. 

Rls  Image  of  qiendlng  money  to  do  worth- 
while things  without  being  frivolous 
prompted  Eaqulre  magazine  In  1967  to  offer 
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MIUM  u  tueli  own  non-ooMinse  RcpubUcan 
eandldau  for  President.  In  Columbus  no- 
body publicly  uughed  at  tbat,  either,  end 
tbe  unpreMlon  iround  town  Is  tbat  while 
there  m»y  be  n  lew  snir-grape  criucs  lor 
the  sat*  of  sour-grapes,  there  are  '««<;"- 
isns  who  genuinely  resent  the  Miller 
umbrella. 

Its  not  surprising  that  such  a  man  is  not 
easy  to  get  to  know  In  a  few  hour^— and  even 
that  time  is  a  luxury  In  the  schedule  of  a 
man  whoee  corporate  interests  span  tbe 
world.  .^  .  .  ,_ 

Lean  and  hard,  as  you  would  eitpect  him 
to  be  (»-foot-2  and  190  pounds),  J.  Irwrn 
Miller  greeU  vUltors  across  a  weU-organlMd 
desk  in  his  offloe  at  Sd  and  Washington 
Streew.  across  from  the  Bartholomew  County 
courthouse.  At  61.  BJUler  looks  at  least   10 

years  younger.  . 

The  lew  papers  on  the  desk  top  are  a  day  s 
work-It  win  be  c-impletely  clear  when  he 
leaves  In  the  afternoon.  Thafs  his  secret  ol 
accompllBbment.  do  everything  right  now 
and  don  t  allow  anything  to  pile  up. 

Behind  him  »  heavily-laden  modem  book- 
shelf looks  allghUy  out-of-place  In  contrtst 
to  the  10th  Century  windows  towering  high 
above  them  A  soft,  striped  rug  and  black 
leather  upholetered  chairs  Invite  you  to  feel 
at  home— but  the  sweeping  second  hand  on 
a  little  desk  clock  cautions  against  getting 
too  comfortable  and  wasting  any  of  tie  mo- 
ments that  ore  dollars  tc  tbe  graylng-halred 
man  behind  horn-rlmmed  glasses. 

One  end  of  the  row  of  books  Is  supported 
by  «  brllllMitlT  colored  ceramic  elephant 
Miners  wife  brought  him  from  India.  Bocks 
range  from  technical  treaUses  and  manage- 
ment manuals  to  Snanclal  theory  and  Cum- 
min, annual  reports.  A  Bible  Is  prominent  on 

«ie  shelf  .,  .. 

Miller  U  attired  In  a  conservatlvely- 
tauored  blue  suit,  striped  shirt  with  button- 
down  collar  and  a  blue  aUk  Ue  embeUlahed 
with  miniature  Yale  buUdogs  (he  waa  grad- 
uated from  Yale  In  1»31)— the  tie  was  a  gilt 
from  Ms  wUe. 

When  he's  not  commuting  lo  Cummins 
facilities  throughout  the  tr.3.  or  Europe— 
and  he  iraveU  to  some  of  them  every  week— 
MUller  Is  behind  that  desk  every  morning 
shortly  after  8.  following  a  hurry-up  break- 
fast at  7:30.  He  dashes  from  his  modem 
home  on  the  outsklrta  of  Columbus  in  a  *- 
year-old  Jaguar. 

But  no  nnitter  where  the  week  has  him 
travelmg,  MlUer  plane  to  be  In  Columbus  to 
spend  the  weekend  with  hU  family  and  at- 
tend First  Christian  Church.  His  workday 
(In  the  odlce)  ends  promptly  at  5  pm  ,  and 
the  famUy  enjoys  frequent  musical  get-to- 
gethers, with  one  of  the  kids  on  piano  and 
dad  on  the  violin. 

His  rigorous  schedule  helps  keep  him  trim, 
but  Miller  admlu  he  occasionally  has  to 
■■exercise'  by  pushing  himself  away  from  the 
Uble  to  hold  hU  welkbl  steady.  Be  Ukes  all 
kinds  of  food  never  smokes  and  takes  only 
an  oo(»slonal  social  drink— no  preference— 
■■Whatever  the  host  is  serving."  be  says. 

•I  try  to  play  a  little  golf  every  week.  But 
I'm  afraid  I  never  do  any  other  sort  ot 
exercise.^' 

Untold  thousands  of  irords  have  been  writ- 
ten describing  the  history  of  tbe  Irwm  fwn- 
lly  and  Cummins  Engine  Company.  But 
Miller  is  reticent  to  glorify  the  family's  ac- 
tivities. He  can.  and  does,  boll  the  past  cen- 
tury Into  a  few  terse  paragraphs. 

"My  great-grandfather.  Joseph  Irwin,  came 
to  Columbus  m  1B4S  or  50."  Miller  says.  'jHe 
had  a  dry  goods  stor«  orn  this  same  site. 

As  Irwin  had  the  largest  sale  In  town, 
fanners  asked  him  to  keep  their  money  for 
them  Irwin  took  advantage  of  a  good  public 
relations  opportunity  and  did  this  aa  a  serv- 
ice—with  no  charge  to  the  customers.  It  jra-" 
a  good  gimmick  and  buslneaa  nouriahea 
Then  some  of  the  farmeia  asked  him  to  start 


handling  aU  their  money  affairs  and  Irwin 
became  a  private  banker.  

■Be  built  the  original  bank  building  here 
in  18«0.-  says  Miller.  'But  It  was  hf"  ^^ 
goods  and  half  bank."  The  present  hulldlng 
foUowed- and  the  bank  has  been  In  buslneas 
and  growing  ever  since. 

several  j-ears  ago  an  ultra-modern  bank 
buUdlng  was  erected,  and  the  old  structure 
remodeled  Into  offices. 

"Great-grandfather,  along  with  his  son. 
William  Uwm.  and  the  Donnere  of  Conun- 
bua.  chipped  In  together  and  started  a  tin- 
plate  mill  :it  Anderson."  he  says.  Tb«n  '" 
1900  they  started  the  first  electric  Interurban 
line  from  Indianapolis  to  U)ulsvlUe  and  sold 

■  They  bought  the  old  starch  works  at  Edin- 
burgh and  started  Union  Starch  ;ind  Refining 
company.  It  has  plants  at  Ml"*"'?''.  E^st 
St  bouls.  south  America  and  the  PalUpplnes 
We  sold  It  recently  to  Miles  Laboratories  at 

^-a^e  cummins  and  uncle  Will  &wln 
5lir'.ed  Cummlus  Engine  Company  in  1919. 

^4hZ  he  quickly  alls  in  the  highlights  of 
hU  own  years  with  Cummlns--rtMlM  as 
general  manager  In  1934.  went  to  f>^ Jf 
1943  for  two  years  (he  was  a  lieutenant i. 
Cumailns  retired  In  1959  and  Miner  bec«ne 
president  He  rose  lo  board  chairman  In  195r 
Cummins  died  In  1908  In  California,  having 
sold  his  Interest  In  the  company. 

Ufe  wasn't  always  so  rushed  for  the  lankj 
industrialist.  There  was  a  time  "J'h  he 
could  get  together  with  friends  and  prac- 
tice the  muJic  he  loves  so  much.  lUJlers 
vloUn  playing  Is  strictly  a  hobby  but  a 
serious  one— he  prefers  Bach  and  renders  it 
on  a  Stradlvarius.  ^    .    ,         ,  .„ 

"A  long  tune  ago.  when  I  didn't  travel  so 
much.  I  played  with  a  «">"?  f  ''''^■. 
he  says.  "We  had  a  string  quartet  for  about 
a  year  or  so." 

Miners  "thumbnaU  history"  leaves  out  de- 
taUs  such  aa  that  be  Is  a  ■»!"«"  °'*°?f  J; 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  Equitable  Ule 
Assurance  and  Chemical  Bank  New  -Tork 
Trust  Company,  that  he  Is  a  tTuat«  of  Yale 
Unlveialty.  the  Ford  FoundaUon  and  of 
ChrlsUan  Theological  Seminary. 

The  real  J.  Irwm  Miner  oomes  to  Ufe  as 
vou  talk  with  townspeople  and  associates. 
It's  almost  as  If  you  are  talking  about  three 
people,  so  acuve  Is  he  In  buameaa,  church, 
civic  and  national  allalra. 

MUler  had  what  some  kids  vrould  consider 
a  dun  childhood  Ule— but  one  which  WM 
Ideal  preparation  for  his  adult  rol^  He  al^ 
hla  sister.  Clementine  (now  Mrs.  Robert  a 
Tangeman  of  New  York  City) .  learned  to  be 
quiet  unlea.  they  wer«  spoken  to  or  ooiUd 
ilae  a  question  that  would  Interest  the 
Sghly-edueatad  elders  of  the  family.  The 
old  Irwin  manalon  on  Fifth  Street  waa  a 
scene  of  mteUeetual  oonveraatlona  on  every 
conceivable  subject. 

MUlers  maternal  grandfather.  Zaohary 
Taylor  Sweeney,  was  a  onetime  US.  consul 
in  Istanbul  and  was  the  town's  leading  min- 
ister Orandmother  was  a  determined  expo- 
nent of  Christian  social  doctrine.  Aunt  Elsie 
(Who  stin  Uvee  near  <3olumbuB.  at  Harrison 
Lakes)  was  a  spUjster  who  wrote  reUglous 
research  papers  and  researched  deeply  Into 
music.  Oreat-uncle  WIU  O.  Irwin  was  one  of 
the  state's  richest  men  and  became  a  Bepuo- 
Ucan  naUonal  committeeman  His  father. 
Hugh  Thomas  Irwin,  had  been  a  profeaaor 
of  history  and  languages  at  Butler  Onlver- 
alty.  He  later  waa  elected  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Indiana.  

It  was  a  fertile  atmoaphere  tor  growth  m 
religion,  politics,  culture  and  bualneM.  And 
tbe  lecsons  sank  deeply. 

As  a  child  Miller  had  a  atutterlng  problem, 
lew  chuma.  and  ahowed  no  talent  fm-  leaoar- 
ahlp   Hla  favorite  time  of  year  waa  tl>«  an- 
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nual  famUy  summer  vacation  on  Canada's 
Lake  Boaaeau.  noith  of  Toronto.  Thla  he- 
^  s^Sn  pleasant  Interlude  that  h.^" 
takes  his  wife  and  children  thera  m  the  sum- 
mertime. 

It  was  at  Oxford  where  he  was  on  the  row- 
ing team  that  Miller  gamed  more  oonOdence 
m  himself  and  got  rid  of  his  stammering^ 
And  there's  been  IKtle  time  since  then  to 
even  think  of  the  past-the  pr»ent  Is  too 
wen  filled  building  for  the  lutiu*^ 

In  19SS.  fresh  home  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity with  a  master's  degree.  Miller  )(imped 
into  the  busmees  world  by  going  to  work  at 
P^irtty  Stores,  a  chain  of  more  than  lOOau- 
permarkets  In  CaUlomla-nearly  half-owned 
by  his  family.  After  nine  months  there  he 
vinui  called  back  to  Columbus  to  take  over  as 
general  manager  of  the  Cummins  plant. 

Clessle  Cummins  had  developed  a  new  fuel 
pump  and  Injector  system  that  made  Will 
Irwin  think  the  dlesel  engine  could  be  suc- 
ceifully  used  In  trucks.  ^'  "-^""^^.i 
!a=turers  wouldn't  go  for  It.  So  Uncle  Win 
had  Prnlty  Stores  puU  the  gasoline  engines 
out  of  Ita  entire  fleet  and  InstaUed  Cum- 
mins dlesels  Besults  were  so  faniasUc— and 
economlcal-that  It  seemed  obvious  ste^l 
and  economical  production  would  make  the 
cash  register  start  humming 

But  cTesale  waa  an  "IndlvlduaU.t "  and 
seemed  to  prefer  working  all  '»B>'«  "«'?"« 
out  the  -bugs"  m  an  invention  rather  than 
running  the  buslnees  It  was  Clesale's  l(»ea 
that  J  Irwin  become  general  manager  and 
thrash  out  production  problems  while  Be  in- 
creased his  time  at  the  workbeneb. 

Miller  never  had  any  formal  education  In 
buslneas.  "Uncle  WUlle  said  business  can  t 
be  taught^you  have  to  learn  It  "  Miller  aays_ 
How  weU  he  learned  Is  history  There  were 
eo  employees  at  the  Columbus  plant  when 
Miner  ^oik  over  In  1934  Today  tW^Jje 
more   than    14.000   employees   of   Cummins 

scattered  throughout  the  wortd.  

By  1938  the  arm  had  annual  sales  past 
the  tl  mllUon  mark  but  °f«'  """l,^^' 
cent  o!  proat  since  Its  founding  in  lOlO^liWt 
profits  iere  reallaed  In  1937.  and  It's  been  a 
steady  cUmb  since.  Sales  thU  year  aia  ex- 
pected to  be  about  M50  milium. 

Columbus,  county  seat  of  Bartolomew 
County,  has  enjoyed  an  equally  steady 
growth  during  those  years.  „„„. 

"  -And  the  county  Is  going  to  conOnue 
growing.  MUler  says.  "At  least  the  local  bank 
fs  planning  that  It's  going  to '  And  rtnce 
Miner  is  board  chairman  of  the  le«Ung  bank. 
be  should  know. 

Success  of  the  family's  bualneae  «oi'»'^ 
seems  to  have  stemmed  from  a  '  buUt-ln 
knack  of  putting  their  Investment  doUara  to 
work  m  the  right  place  at  the  right  tlme- 
and  not  waatmg  any  of  them. 

This  lack  of  waste  Is  aeen  m  Miller  s  once 
building.  It's  tbe  old  Irwln  Bank  building— 
buUt  in  1881.  As  It  houses  Irwln  Manigement 
Inc  omces  It  Is  not  a  prosperoua  rf"°""  P~- 
dudng  unit.  .Add  to  this  a  no.talglcd.alre  to 
malntiln  some  of  the  original  "flavor-  of 
the  beginning  of  an  empire  as  a  monument- 
and  the  building  .tul  nands  In  all  Its  Vic- 
torian austerity  The  exterior  ha.  been  c«»- 
fully  restored  and  preserved  and  the  Interior 
displays  ta«efuUy  dertgned  and  furnished 
omces.  But  It's  like  stepping  from  one  cen- 
tury into  the  middle  of  another  to  walk 
through  the  front  door. 

Miller's  once  Is  headquarter.  c<  Irwln 
Management  Inc.  whloh  hamdlea  all  of  the 
famUy  flnanclal  affair*-".  .  ■  »me  nti  es- 
tate. »me  inveatlng.  some  venture  capi- 
tal. ..."  he  say.. 

One  of  the  firm's  first  peoject.  a.  major 
developer  was  Bond  Court  at  Cleveland  in 
1988  Tins  Is  a  no  nUlUon  offloe  building  and 
convention-type  hotel  m  a  downtown  urban 
renewal  project.  Tbe  three-acre  «te  U  Khed- 
tlled  lor  completion  In  the  faU  o<  1971. 
Another  development  U  L'  Bnfut  Pla»  at 
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Wuhlngton,  DC— tuunwl  In  hooor  of  PIatm 

V  Bnfant,  oiiglnAl  pluuier  of  the  n*Uou's 
capltftl.  The  project  oonelsts  of  two  d-siory 
offlc*  building  aeparatod  by  ft  four-acre 
plftBa.  II  will  feature  an  underground  ahop- 
ptn?  promenade  on  the  lower  level  vlth  a 
theater,  k  service  eiaUon  and  three  levela  i^ 
[tarklng. 

Miller  la  credited  b;  other  town  leaders 
with'  being  "the  man  whoee  intereat  and  fi- 
nancing of  qualify  architecture  brought  Co- 
lumbus the  title  Athens  of  the  Prairie.'" 
And  be  conatantly  la  pushing  others  to  make 
greater  strides  In  Improving  all  of  Bartholo- 
mew County. 

RecenUy  he  told  a  meeting  of  the  Junior 
C^iamber  of  Commerce:  "You  men  are  stlU 
young.  You  have  fewer  Ingrained  prejudices 
about  *solng  back  to  the  good  old  days' — I 
wUh  I  were  ooe  ot  you.  I  am  Jealous  of  you 
and  your  obance." 

Aa  proof  that  be  means  exactly  what  he 
said,  in  June.  IMO.  senior  management  of 
Cununlns  took  an  unusual  step  and  reoom- 
mendMI  tbe  directors  elect,  as  the  active  op- 
•raOng  management  of  the  oompany.  a  group 
of  yoxing  men  whose  average  age  Is  under 
40. 

The  Cummins  annual  report  says'.  "We 
consider  theae  men  extraordinarily  able,  and 
It  la  our  belief  that  companies  today  will  be 
best  led  by  younger  men  o;  energy  and  com- 
petence, who  are  at  home  in  the  new  condi- 
tions aS  the  Industry  and  market,  who  know 
bow  to  live  with  change  and  who  welcome 
change  and  seek  to  exploit  Its  opportunlUes  " 

WhUe  this  U  a  good  b.-^ak  for  the  '■young- 
sters" they  suil  will  have  to  press  hard  to 
Iteep  up  with  the  boas.  His  talent  for  keeping 
"on  the  go"  la  well  known. 

Miller  is  a  student  of  history.  Be  reads  tbe 
ancient  classics  regularly  in  Greek  and  I^tln 
and  has  been  a  long-time  student  of  the 
Bible.  He  feels  a  schoUxIy  Interest  In  the 
past  Is  a  necessary  resource  on  which  one 
must  draw  to  understand  the  present  and 
perceive  the  future. 

In  1900  MlUer  was  the  Orst  layman  ever 
named  to  head  tbe  National  Council  of 
Churches.  He  headed  the  Council  through 
1963  and  advocated  crlUclam  of  the  church 
as  a  healthy  thing  to  "keep  them  on  their 
toes." 

"I  have  considerable  gratitude  for  right- 
wingers  who  have  sttacked  tbe  National 
Council."  be  says.  "Tbe  church  ought  always 
Co  welcome  criticism — the  church  la  always 
streogthened  by  attacks  from  tbe  outalde. 
If  u  goes  down,  it  goes  down  because  of 
apathy  and  corruption  on  the  Inside." 

Purthff.  he  recommends  participation  by 
the  church  In  controversial  affairs.  "It  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime."  he  layB. 
"Your  mlnl^ry  can  be  more  effective  than 
your  father's  ever  could.  The  rise  of  right- 
wing  crlttcLsm  Is  evidence  that  the  church 
Is  inffuential." 

On  the  matto-  of  criticism  by  tbe  church, 
he  says:  The  one  kind  of  Coaununlst  Infil- 
tration in  tbe  church  I  fear  Is  the  kind  that 
would  make  It  over  Into  the  Image  of  the 
government — as  you  have  In  the  Russian 
church.  There  the  church  lets  soolety  go  Its 
own  way  uncorrected,  a  real  perversion  of 
the  hijioric  mlssloo  of  the  church, 

"The  mission  of  the  church  Is  to  be  In 
:he  world  witJi  both  feet.  The  greatest  thing 
the  chiirch  oould  do  for  Communism  would 
be  to  back  out  of  tbe  world.  Genuine  anil- 
Communuun  cornea  when  you  dont  let  so- 
ciety rcet  on  Its  evils." 

Moral  strength  and  responsibility  is  tbe 
subject  of  many  ol  MUler'a  dlscuseioas  with 
chiucb  and  lay  leaders.  He  illustrates  his 
thoughts  with  a  moral-carrying  story  be  re- 
member* from  the  7th  grade. 

"In  a  manual  training  class  I  learned  to 
mske  drawings,  to  use  saws,  chisels  and 
planes.  PlnaUy  I  had  to  make  an  upholstered 
fooutool  which  would  pass  my  teacher's 
critical  In^Mctlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■This  came  pretty  hard  for  me."  he  re- 
calls. "But  I  did  manage  to  get  the  pieces 
made  and  ready  to  put  together  After  they 
had  been  glued,  a  variety  of  clamps  were  ap- 
plied, aimed  at  keeping  the  pieces  together 
until  the  glue  could  set.  After  several  dcys 
I  was  Instructed  to  remove  tbe  clamps. 

"My  teacher  then  gave  me  a  great  fright." 
says  Miller.  "He  took  up  my  stool  and  began 
pulling  on  the  legs  to  see  If  they  would  come 
apart.  Finally  this  300-pound  man  actually 
sat  on  my  stool,  and  I  doubt  If  t  can  ever 
forget  the  relief  and  pride  which  I  felt  at 
first  learning  that  my  atool  could  be  put  to 
use." 

Miller  uned  this  example  In  a  talk  to  an 
assembly  of  the  National  Council  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  well  the  council  had  been 
"glued  together"  and  was  serving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  had  been  formed.  He  com- 
pares religion  to  a  "glue" — an  agent  which 
binds  men  together  and  binds  them  to  God. 

Miller  oonslders  himself  an  "amateur  poli- 
tician"— he  Is  a  member  of  the  Republican 
nnance  Committee  and  in  1968  was  chair- 
man of  CltlEens  for  Rockefeller.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organisation  and  feels  strongly  that 
postal  service  could  be  greatly  Improved  If 
tbe  Poet  Office  Department  were  operated  as 
a  corporation,  not  pcdltlcally  controlled 

In  1968  Miller  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Urban  Housing. 

He  Is  a  strong  civil  rights  sdvocate  and 
speaks  out  loudly  on  "human"  treatment 
for  all  races  and  creeds. 

"My  views  on  civil  rights  are  those  which 
am  expressed  by  tbe  law."  be  says  simply. 
"The  color  of  your  skin  isn't  important," 

"Columbus  has  a  small  population  of  mi- 
norities. And  we  have  a  vtty  good  and  en- 
forceable open  bousing  ordinance.  I  sup- 
ported Its  adoption." 

WUer's  feelings  on  equal  rights  for  all 
were  Incorporated  into  the  Cummins  plant 
in  the  early  1930b.  "Cummins  was  the  first 
plant  In  southern  Indiana  to  be  open  with- 
out restriction."  he  says  proudly.  "And  It 
has  been  that  way  ever  since." 

Despite  the  fact  MlUer  beads  a  growing 
corporation  he  has  often  spoken  against  tbe 
threat  of  corporations  to  Individualism. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  individualism  as  a 
creative  force, "  he  stresAes. 

But  be  notes  that  conforming  to  the  status 
quo  tends  to  stifle  Individual  creative  think- 
ing and  inventiveness. 

"Man  has  organised  to  get  what  he  wants." 
Miller  says.  "ThU  organization  has  brought 
on  conformity.  Perhaps  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  human  beings  this  conforming  Is  no 
great  wony — because  organisation  has  Its 
comforts  for  the  mlnil  and  spirit  as  well  as 
for  the  body. 

"Because  of  this  organisation  we  are  no 
longer  compE>ned  to  walk  IT  we  don't  want  to. 
Tbe  organization  transports  us.  And  for  our 
mlnda  the  organization  supplies  acceptable 
opinions  on  politics,  on  business,  on  labor, 
on  marriage  or  religion — we  do  not  have  to 
think  for  ourselves  if  we  do  not  wish.  And 
most  of  the  time  this  Is  a  oomfort. 

"And  while  It  Ls  fashionable  to  view  this 
situation  with  alarm."  he  says,  "the  truth  is 
most  cf  the  time  we  love  It," 

BAllter  notes  that  a  tendency  toward  oon- 
formlty  li  as  true  among  cxecutlres  as  ii  is 
among  workers  and  blames  It  to  a  fear  of  not 
being  entirely  aocspted  it  they  are  "differ- 
ent." 

Miliar  says  be  constantly  searches  for  out- 
standing men  in  bis  organization — the  ones 
who  are  creative  and  who  are  looking  for 
more  things  to  do  or  a  different  way  to  do 
them.  Whenever  a  Job  opens.  Miller  has  de- 
partment heads  make  an  alphabetical  list 
of  men  who  might  qualify.  They  are  elimi- 
nated one  by  one — oolj  lor  good  reasons. 
Seniority  Is  not  the  final  qualification  for 
promotion.  The  system  has  "discovered" 
some  top  talent  that  otberwlse  might  have 
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been  lost — or.  at  least,  bidden  for  a  longer 
time.  Bfiller  feels. 

Miller  and  bis  wife,  Xenia,  have  five  chil- 
dren— three  girls  and  two  boys,  ranging  In 
ages  from  IS  to  25. 

"The  boys  are  tbe  youngest."  Miller  says. 

When  asked  if  they  are  being  groomed  to 
step  into  his  Job.  he  smiles  briefly  and  says: 

"They  hsvent  decided  yet  what  they  want 
to  be.  It's  up  to  them.  I  Just  want  them  to  do 
well  whatever  they  decide  to  do." 


HOOAN  questionnaire:  results 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MABTLAira 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSa 

Monday.  September  21.  1970 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  af- 
ter President  Nixon's  July  1970,  message 
on  the  state  of  our  Nation's  economy.  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  217,000  homes  in 
my  congressional  district  asking  my  con- 
stituents' views  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  his  recommendations  for  con- 
gressional action. 

For  tbe  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  them  my  news- 
letter on  the  responses  which  I  received 
to  this  questionnaire.  I  include  this  news- 
letter at  this  point  in  the  RkcOBo: 
CoNGxzsB  or  THE  UNrm  States, 

HOVSB    or    REPitXSXNTATIVSa, 

Woshln^on,  D.C..  September  1970. 
Dkas  Fsikhd:   lAst  month  you  received  a 

questlonruUre  from  me  asking  for  your  views 
on  the  problems  of  our  economy.  At  this 
writing,  11,804  re^MQses  have  been  received. 
Because  there  have  been  so  many  responses. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  send  everyone  a  personal 
letter.  I  am,  however,  sending  you  this  re- 
port BO  you  will  know  the  results  ol  the  sur- 
vey and  so  you  can  compare  your  answers 
with  those  of  your  neighbors. 

I  am  very  pleaaed  that  eo  many  of  you  also 
took  advantage  of  the  additional  space  we 
provided  for  a  personal  meassge  to  let  me 
know  your  feelings  about  other  issues.  I  per- 
sonally read  every  one  of  your  notes. 

This  is  the  best  way  I  know  to  keep  myself 
Informed  ss  to  your  vlewi.  I  will  keep  them 
In  mind  as  I  attend  to  my  legislative  duties 
In  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

IiAWaCHCX  J.  ROCAN, 

Jf ember  of  Conffraa, 

QVtSnONVAIMZ    KCaPONSCa 

Tbe  following  rcpresenu  a  tabulation  of 
all  individual  responses. 

1.  Do  jrou  tblnk  President  NUon's  efforts 
to  curb  Inflation  are  working? 

Percent 

Yes  .._ 37 

No  - U 

Undecided 15 

a.  If  prices  could  be  reduced,  would  you 
be  witling  to  take  a  cut  tn  pay? 

Percent 
Tes 41 

Undedded    IS 

3.  Should  our  unemployment  insurance 
system  be  expanded? 

Percent 

Tes 38 

No    58 

tTndeclded 14 

4.  Do  you  favor  an  automatic  Increase  in 
manpower  training  funds  In  times  of  high 
untmployment? 

Percent 

Tes  ,■■   ., 40 

No    43 

Undecided II 
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5  Should  the  authority  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  be  increased  to  stimu- 
late banks  and  others  to  make  loans  to  imaU 
businesses  at  lower  intereit  rates? 

Percent 

T« s 

No " 

Dndcclded — " 


COHCUSSMAN  LAMT  HOOAM  OOUtOtm  OM  THI 

1.  Do  ifou  (lUnlt  PrUdtnt  Nizoift  eforU  to 
curb  inflation  are  workingf 
Al-Jiough  th.  PresldenfB  program  bu  nol 
shown  »ny  marked  succeM.  thme  b»»e  b««n 
small  hopeful  signs  For  eiample.  whUe  the 
mcrease  In  ihe  ooniumers-  price  Indei  varies 
trom  mootb  lo  month.  It  no  longer  abows 
the  strong  rising  trend.  The  Index  ol  whole- 
sale prices,  which  usually  leads  the  con- 
sumers' price  indei  Is  pointing  to  a  slower 
rate  oJ  Inflation.  The  even  more  sensitive  In- 
dei  of  basic  commodity  prices  has  been  de- 
clining since  February.  _     _. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent inherited  the  condlOons  caused  by 
rears  of  eicaMlve  government  spending  and 
the  attempt  of  the  previous  administration 
to  prevld.  -guns  and  butter"  simultaneously. 
We  cannot  really  solve  tbe  problems  of  In- 
flation until  we  end  the  Viet  Nam  War  Ob- 
viously, one  ot  the  msln  ways  to  curb  in- 
flation U  to  reduce  unnecessary  government 
spending.  Ontortunstely,  the  Congress  hea 
consistently  increased  programs  beyond  the 
Presidents  budget,  demonnrating  astound- 
ing fiscal  in-Mponslblllty.  The  pattern  ^  }^' 
same  for  virtually  every  program:  The 
President  requests  a  certain  level  of  spend- 
ing the  House  Increases  that  amount,  the 
Senate  Then  Increases  tbe  amount  approved 
by  the  Bouse  and  then,  after  a  conference,  a 
program  In  eicess  of  the  House  amount  Is 
invariably  agreed  upon.  This  Is  not  the  way 
to  aght  inflation  or  to  teep  taxes  down. 
J.  2.  If  prtcee  could  be  reduced,  would  you  be 

Ol  willing  to  take  a  cut  in  pay? 

X  This  quMUon    (Which  confused  many  of 

those  who  responded)  was  designed  to  flnd 
out  my  consutuents'  feelings  on  wage  and 
price  controls  without  using  the  speclBc 
Srotds  which  I  thought  might  prejudice  the 
responses  ..  _ 

President  Nlion,  In  his  message  on  the 
economy  June  17.  1970,  said  that  he  does  not 
favor  wage  and  price  controls  because  they 
would  lead  to  rationing,  black  marketing, 
total  Federal  bureaucratic  domlnaUon  and 
would  never  get  at  the  real  causes  ot  Infla- 
tion. ^  „„ 
There  are  pros  and  cons  on  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  there  Is  a  serious  question  as 
to  whetHer  or  not  the  disadvantages  ont- 
welgb  the  advantages.  However,  on  July  31. 
1970  I  voted  for  a  bill,  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion'Art.  H.R.  178W).  which,  among  other 
things,  gives  the  President  stand-by  author- 
ity to  Impose  wage  and  price  controls. 

Because  of  the  great  many  constituents 
who  mentioned  the  Oongreealonsl  pay  raise 
in  connection  with  thu  question.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  and  clarlly  mj  poslUon  on 
that  Increase. 

I  did  not  vote  myself  a  pay  raise  as  some 
have  charged.  In  tact.  I  consistently  opposed 
this  111-Umed  salary  Increase  for  Members  of 
Congrtes  Congress  esUbUshed  the  mechan- 
ism to  allow  this  pay  raise  to  come  to  paas 
before  I  was  elected.  Early  to  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress.  I  signed  a  dis- 
cbarge petition  to  force  this  measure  to  a 
floor  vote  The  peUtlon  tailed  to  acquire  tJie 
requisite  number  of  signatures  and  the  in- 
crease went  Into  effect  automatically.  1 
feel  that  It  waa  wholly  Inappropriate  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  receive  a  salary  In- 
crease at  a  tune  when  the  country  U  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  InlUUon  and  i»oe«alon. 

3.  Should  our  unemplorment  Inturanct 
syifem  be  expanOed? 
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In  the  time  since  this  questionnaire  was 
mailed,  the  unemployment  Insurance  system 
referred  to  in  this  question  has  l>een  ex- 
tended to  Include  4.4  million  of  the  ie.8  mll- 
lloD  joha  not  covered  under  prior  law. 

The  responses  to  this  question  indicate 
that  many  people  confused  this  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system  with  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  completely  sgree  with  tbe  numerous 
people  who  feel  our  welfare  system  must  be 
totally  revamped  to  prevent  fraud  and  to 
make  sure  that  able-bodied  recipients  are 
required  to  work.  Tbe  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  however.  Is  not  really  a 
welfare  program.  It  U  operated  through  tbe 
States  and  is  financially  supported  by  em- 
ployers, and  State  and  Federal  sources,  with 
benaflU  from  the  program  being  limited  and 
based  upon  the  Individual's  previous  employ- 
ment record. 

4.  DO  ifou  favor  an  automatic  Increase  in 
manpower  training  fund*  in  time*  of  high 
unemployment? 

Manpower  training  programs  are  daalgned 
to  make  possible  tbe  permanent  full-time 
employment  of  those  who  are  unemployed 
and  considered  unemployable,  by  removing 
barriers  and  by  providing  those  in  low-In- 
come )obe  with  the  training  and  opportimlty 
to  move  up  the  career  ladder.  Today,  the 
Federal  Oovamment  alone  spends  approxi- 
mately »3  bllUon  in  a  variety  of  poorly  co- 
ordinated training  programs. 

Although  I  fully  support  adequate  fund- 
ing of  a  coordinated  and  efficient  manpower 
training  system.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
provision  In  this  legislation  which  provides 
the  automaUc  increase  In  funding  dxiring 
tlmeo  of  high  unemployment.  The  past  per- 
formances of  these  programs  do  not  reflect 
full  and  efficient  utilization  of  the  funds 
which  are  appropriated  by  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  assume  that  full  and 
efficient  utilisation  will  autamatlcaUy  follow 
ihe  enactment  of  this  legislation  even  though 
it  U  designed  to  Improve  greaUy  present  ef- 
forts. When  program  performance  does  war- 
rant the  relaxation  of  Coi^reealonal  ocmtrols 
and  oversight  on  these  particular  programs, 
then  U  the  time  to  consider  legislating  auto- 
matic appropriations. 

5.  Should  the  authority  of  the  SmaU  Bual- 
neas  Administration  be  increased  to  etimu- 
late  banks  and  others  lo  make  loans  to  small 
businesses  at  lower  interest  rates? 

Becsuse  small  business  is  the  heart  of  our 
economy — contributing  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  Nations  Jobs  and  the  gross 
national  product — It  Is  In  the  interest  of  all 
consumers  to  see  that  we  maintain  o  healthy 
small  business  community.  Seventeen  years 
ago.  President  Elsenhower  established  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  today 
there  are  in  the  United  States  on  estimated 
5.400.000  independent  businesses,  of  which 
9S  percent  are  small  by  SBA  size  standards. 
To  assist  the  small  buslnassman  ftirther. 

I  feel  that  the  SBA  should  be  permitted  to 
delegate  to  the  banks  tbe  authority  to  make 
loans  that  SBA  guarantees,  provided  the 
hank  retains  a  portion  of  the  risk.  Such  a 
program  wiU  stimulate  the  growth  of  our 
small  businesses  and  encourage  ttoe  enter- 
prising Individual  who  wants  to  make  a  start 
on  his  own. 

In  calendar  year  1B69.  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties  received  a  toUl  of  f6G6J00 
for  18  SBA  loans.  This  total  amount  included 

II  business  loans  amounting  to  •4*74.500. 
three  economic  opportunity  loans  amounting 
to  441.800.  and  four  dlssster  loans  amounting 
to  1149.900. 

Many  of  you  who  responded  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire asked  why  more  issues  weren't  cov- 
ered Two  previous  newsletters,  sent  to  all 
borne*  In  the  Fifth  District  In  October  snd 
November  19«8.  oontained  questionnaires  on 
other  Issues.  The  results  of  these  two  ques- 
tionnaires were  reported  In  my  Petoruary, 
1970.  newalecter. 
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^r  those  who  may  have  missed  both  the 
questlonnarles  and  the  results,  the  Bnal  tal»- 
ulations  are  repested  below. 
ocTOBca  !»«•  MSwaixTTxa  «u«srioKK*a« 

I Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  nondenosnl nation- 
al prayer  in  pubUc  schooU?  Yes;  71%.  No: 
39%. 

a — Do  you  favor  conversion  of  tbe  Post 
OOce  Department  into  a  seU-supportlng  gov 
emment-owned  corporation?  Tes:  7B%,  No: 
32-*. 

}— Do  you  favor  a  voluntary  army  over 
pr«entdnrt?  Tes:  61%.  No:  39r^. 

4 — Do  you  feel  we  are  putting  too  much  of 
our  resources  into  military  spending?  Tea: 
65%.  No:  36%. 

woTKiocB  jsss  NXWSLrmoi  QUBBnosoraiim 
Percent 
1    support   President    NUon's    Vietnam 

plans  —     *** 

I  favor  Inmiedlate  unilateral  withdrawal 

of  all  troops 3* 

I  favor  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war 

in  Vietnam ^"^ 

Total   _ - 100 


With  regard  to  toe  above  October.  l»6« 
questionnaire:  (II  I  have  co-sponsored  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  volun- 
tary nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  in  public 
schools:  (3)  1  oo-authored  snd  worked  for 
the  postal  reform  l^lalatlon  which  was  han- 
dled by  one  of  the  committees  on  which  I 
serve:  (3i  the  voluntary  army  proposal  is 
stlU  pending:  (4|  I  have  conslstenUy  sup- 
ported unendments  reducing  military  spend- 
ing. 

With  reganl  to  the  November,  1969  quee- 
tlonnalre,  I  have  consistently  supported 
President  Nixon's  plan  of  phased  withdrawal 
In  Viet  Nam. 


NEED  FOR  MISSILE  DETENSE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Konday,  September  21.  1970 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  by 
Joseph  Alsop.  this  erudite  writer  gave  a 
succinct  account  of  our  failure  to  develop 
mlssUes  equal  to  or  better  than  the  new 
SAM-2'6  and  SAM-38.  This  same  defi- 
ciency also  applies  to  our  Inability  to  de- 
velop means  of  detectlne.  deflecting,  or 
shooting  down  the  Styx  missile. 

I  feel  that  without  doubt  Mr.  Alsop  Is 
right  and  that  Immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  Improve  the  Shrike  mlasile  to 
where  it  Is  capable  of  countering  the 
SAM-2's  and  SAM-3's,  and  further  that 
we  must  now  work  Intensely  for  a  means 
of  detecting,  deflecting  or  shooting  down 
the  Styx  missile. 

I  commend  Mr.  Alsop's  article  for  your 
perusal: 

Otji  DwTATDto  Dsmcsv 

(By  JOEcph  Alsop) 

MetcifuUy,  we  an  not  gomg  to  tUmp  on 
Uu  national  delensc  quite  ao  dtugerousi;  u 
tlie  Nixon  admlnlstmtlon  originally  in- 
unded  The  flrBt  oideia  dlaimlnaled  In  Ui« 
Pentagon — and  with  a  wax  stUl  on — were  to 
cut  next  year's  defense  budget  by  enotber  afl 
blluon. 

Wltb  current  defenae  spending  running 
under  •74  MlUon  per  anniim  that  meant 
bringing  tbe  budget  down  Into  tbe  upper 
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•60  bUltoa  range.  And  tJi»t  further 
shocking  degree  of  American  dlsarmunent 
behind  the  deceptive  facade,  w  it  were,  of 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam 

Tb  give  one  esunpte.  the  vital  SUth  Fleet 
In  the  MedlteiTBDean  ts  already  much  too 
weak.  The  Soviet  naval  presence  baa  been 
greatly  increued.  but  the  real  danger  Is  the 
deployment  of  more  and  more  SoTlet  air- 
power  and  mlaalle-power  In  Egypt.  Even 
today,  therefore,  the  Sixth  Fleet  would  have 
to  be  heavily  reinforced. 

With  the  further  naval  cuta  that  would 
have  been  required  by  an  over-all  defense 
cut  of  ts  billion,  the  Sixth  Pleet'a  position 
In  the  Mediterranettn  would  have  become 
absolutely  untenable.  Yet  Its  withdrawal 
would  have  amounted  to  an  order  to  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  to  lead  her  peo- 
ple straight  into  the  sea.  and  It  wotUd  alao 
have  mode  the  Mediterranean  Into  a  Soviet 
lake  m  a  ver;  short  apace  of  time. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  economies  on 
the  other  armed  services  were  Just  about 
equal  to  the  case  above-given.  More  than  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  staff  therefore  exercised  their 
legal  right — so  rarely  used  in  the  past — to 
appeal  directly  and  personally  to  the  Presi- 
dent btmseir. 

There  was.  In  fact,  a  kind  of  Interim  show- 
down. President  Nixon  therefore  rMtnoed  the 
economy  demand  in  half,  to  cuts  on  the  order 
of  $S  biilioa.  And  the  Joint  chiefs  hopefully 
said  they  could  "live  with"  this. 

Yet  the  evidence  la  all  too  clear  that  they 
cannot  "live  with"  It.  tf  that  means  assuring 
a  decent  level  of  security  (or  the  US.  and  Its 
aUlee.  The  decay  in  the  American  defense 
position  is  m  fact  &5  dangerous  as  U  is 
shocking. 

It  dates  from  the  Johnson  adminlstrmtion. 
when  everything  long  range  in  the  defense 
program  began  to  be  sacrificed,  In  order  to 
pay  the  bill  for  the  Vietnamese  war  within 
a  manageable  defense  budget.  But  the  sacrl- 
Qces  have  conspicuously  continued  under 
SecretAry  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  and  the 
resulting  decay  can  now  be  dramatically 
documented. 

In  the  oJd  aiKl  simple-minded  days,  when 
the  national  defense  used  to  be  taken  really 
seriously,  counter- weapons  were  ordered  to 
meet  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  SAM-2  anti- 
aircraft missile.  The  result  was  the  Shrike 
air-to-ground  mUalle.  This  Is  a  most  effective 
SAM-2  killer,  provided  the  SAM-2s  are  not  of 
the  advanced  type  now  being  heavily  de- 
ployed along  the  Suee  Canal. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Pentagon  had 
ample  warning  that  more  advanced  SAM-2s 
were  In  production  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
was  aware,  too.  that  these  improved  6AM-2s 
used  a  radar  band  which  would  fool  the 
Shrike.  The  proof  Is  the  simple  fact  that  pro- 
totypes were  produced  of  an  Improved 
Shrike,  which  can  easily  kill  the  advanced 
SAM-2S. 

Yet  only  prototypes  were  made,  because 
defense  cheeseparing  forbade  the  expense  of 
building  a  serious  stockpile  of  the  improved 
Shrikes. 

This  cheeseparing  has  already  produced 
consequences  that  can  Justifiably  be  de- 
Kcrlbed  as  downright  ghastly.  The  V  S.  guar- 
anteed Israel  against  the  Sovlet-Egyptlan 
vlolaUons  of  the  standstill  aspect  of  the  Suez 
cease-fire  These  have  to  far  consisted  of 
massive  forward  movements  of  the  SAM-2 
and  SAM-3  battalions.  We  were  bamboocled 
when  we  gave  the  guarantees,  but  we  are 
none  the  iesa  deeply  committed  by  them. 

If  there  had  been  no  cheeseparing.  It  would 
have  been  a  major  compensation  to  open  the 
Pentagon's  inventoriee.  We  could  then  have 
said  to  the  Israelis:  "OK.  we  were  lied  to. 
But  here  are  air-to-ground  missiles  that  wlU 
kill  these  SAM-2s  and  SAM-3s  that  have 
been  moved  forward  by  the  Soviet  and 
Egyptian  promise- break  era." 

As  it  Is,  we  have  feebly  offered  the  old 
model  Shrikes,   which   are   no  good   against 
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the  most  of  the  weapons  tystem  that  u  bc- 
i^mlng  such  a  dire  tb/eat  to  larael.  Que  may 
b«  sure,  too,  that  this  deplorable  episode 
typifies  a  general  condition  of  decay. 

We  ought  to  be  raising  the  defense  budget, 
but  Instead  the  rate  of  decay  la  merely  being 
slowed  a  Uttle. 


September  21,  1970 


BISHOP  L.  L.  SCAIFE,  OP  BUFFALO, 
LEADER  OF  CHtlRCH.  COMMONTTY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NKw  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRCSENTATIVES 

Mondaii.  September  21.  1970 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  SpeBker.  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
passing  of  a  distinguished.  Internation- 
ally known,  and  respected  churchman. 
Rt.  Rev.  Lauriston  L.  ScalXe.  who  retired 
last  June  as  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  western  New  York. 

Bishop  Scalfe  died  last  Saturday. 
September  19  at  his  home  in  my  home 
city  of  Buflalo.  N.y.  He  elected  to  take 
early  retirement  last  June  after  con- 
tracting a  serious  Illness  which  made 
it  clear  to  him  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  resume  his  priestly  duties. 

His  passing  is  a  deep  personal  loss 
to  me.  During  his  tenure  at  Buffalo  since 
1948.  I  had  come  to  know  him  well  and 
to  benefit  continuously  from  his  broad 
experience  and  wise  counsel. 

Another  priest  described  Bishop  Scalfe 
as  "every  Inch  a  bishop:  but  he  was  ten- 
derhearted; he  was  wrung  with  peoples 
troubles."  What  a  wonderful  and  appro- 
priate tribute. 

I  recall  my  meeting  with  him  after  he 
returned  from  the  World  CouncU  of 
Churches  Assembly  in  India  .wme  years 
ago.  The  depth  of  his  understanding  and 
his  concern  was  truly  heartwarming  in 
whatever  problem  he  encotmtered. 

Bishop  Scalfe  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
ponent of  the  ecumenical  spirit,  perhaps 
most  conspicuously  highlighted  when  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  use  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Cathedral  In  Buffalo 
for  the  installation  of  his  successor, 
since  his  own  cathedra]  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  throngs  that  desired  to 
attend. 

He  was  indeed  an  outstanding  ambas- 
sador of  good  will  for  his  diocese,  his 
community,  and  his  country. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  his  visit  to  my 
Washington  offlce,  as  well  as  the  many 
meetings — formal  and  Informal — which 
I  had  wnth  him  in  Buffalo.  Several  times, 
most  recently  last  Jime,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  call  attention  to  his  work  and 
his  philosophies  In  the  CoNOREssiONAt 
Rrcoao. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  grieves  at  the 
loss  of  this  great  man  We  all  can  be 
grateful  for  his  having  been  with  us,  but 
we  shall  miss  having  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Issues  of  the  days 
ahead. 

I  extend  my  slncerest  condolence  to 
his  devoted  wife  and  their  two  daughters 
and  to  the  Buffalo  Episcopal  diocese 
which  has  lost  Its  great  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  obituary  from  Sundays  Buf- 
falo. N.T,  Courier-Express: 


LACnuaioH  L.  ScAtrx,  Episcopal  Bishop,  Dies 
AT  Ace  or  62 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Lauriston  L.  ScalXe,  63.  mter- 
nauonally  Icnown  bishop  of  the  EpIscop:il 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York  for  33  years 
until  his  retirement  last  June  1,  died  at 
3;30  p.m.  Saturday  in  bis  home  at  the  Park 
Lane  Apartments,  Gates  Clr,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

Bishop  Scalfe,  who  advanced  bis  retire- 
ment date  more  than  two  years — from  his 
65th  birthday.  Oct.  17,  1973— for  health  nn- 
sona.  was  automatically  succeeded  by  the  Rt. 
Rev  Harold  B.  Robinson,  elevated  from 
bishop  coadjutor 

Burial  omces  wUI  be  read  in  the  presence 
of  diocesan  clergy  at  10  ajn.  Tuesday  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathadral.  Shelton  Square,  where  the 
body  will  lie  in  state  until  10  pm.  that 
evening. 

A  Requiem  Eucharist  will  be  celebrated  at 
10:80  ajn.  Wednesday  in  the  cathedral.  Bur- 
ial wlu  be  in  the  famUy  plot  at  Hingbam, 
Masa. 

Consecrated  seventh  bishop  of  the  seven- 
county  diocese  on  May  13.  1948,  Bishop  Scalfe 
was  a  major  Influence  In  tbe  church.  In  the 
civic  affairs  of  the  Buffalo  area  and  In  the 
world-wide  ectuBenlcal  movement. 
Givrr*  cHAi<czt.t.oa'9  meoal 
A  dynamic  leader  in  the  church  and  the 
community,  he  was  honored  with  the  Chan- 
cellors Medal  at  the  Dnlveralty  of  Buffalo's 
1970  commencement.  Mrs.  Scalfe.  the  former 
Eleanor  M.  CTarnochan,  accepted  the  award 
tor  her  husband  who  waa  in  at  home. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Martin  Meyer- 
son,  outgoing  UB  president,  cited  Bishop 
Scalfe  as  being  "a  rare  Individual  who,  by 
his  character,  can  show  men  of  all  back- 
gruunds  that  they  are  indeed  united  by  a 
common  humanity  ...  a  man  whose  warmth 
can  melt  the  barriers  which  Impede  under- 
standing and  good  wUI  " 

Tbe  Invitation  extended  by  the  Moat  Rev. 
James  A.  McNulty.  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  to  hold  the  cere- 
mony consecrating  Bishop  Robinson  as  a 
btihop  early  in  1968  at  St.  Joseph  a  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  BUbop  Scalfe'a  ac- 
ceptance set  a  CathoUc-Protestant  Episcopal 
precedent  in  this  country. 

nXTTT    or    ANCUCAHS.    CATHOUCS    SOUCRT 

In  church  circles  Bishop  Scalfe  was  known 
in  the  United  States.  Canada  and  Europe 
for  promoting  unity  between  AngUcsns 
( Eplsoopallans  and  others  In  the  worldwide 
Church  of  England  family)  and  Eastern  Or- 
thodon  Catholics. 

He  had  private  audiences  with  Hla  Holi- 
ness the  Patriarch  Athenagoras.  world  leader 
of  Eastern  Orthodox  CathoUos.  and  with  tbe 
late  Pope  John  Xxni.  alio  deeply  interested 
m  unity  with  the  Orthodox  Church— an  in- 
terest contmued  by  successor.  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Bishop  Scalre  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  deiegauon  to  the  World  CouncU 
of  Churches  General  Assembly  In  New  Delhi 
India,  m  1»«1. 

mm  coNcarcATToNs  poaMED 

The  next  year  Bishop  Scalfe  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  delegation  of  American 
religious  leaders  sent  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  to  observe  church  life  and 
meet  with  church  leaders  In  Russia. 

During  Bishop  Scilfe's  noteworthy  22- 
year  tenure  aa  bishop  of  the  Western  New 
York  diocese  he  established  nine  new  con- 
gregations and  opened  many  new  church 
buUdlngs. 

His  community  outreach  wa^  reflected  m 
the  founding  during  his  term  of  a  teen-age 
coffee  house  In  South  Buffalo,  the  South- 
western Ares  Migrant  Committee  of  Pred- 
onla;  St.  Augustine's  Center,  an  urban  mis- 
sion on  Humboldt  Pky.:  and  St  PhlUp'a 
Community  Center  for  young  and  old  on 
Ooodell  St. 

During  Bishop  Sealfe's  tenure  the  number 
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of  Sunday  school  teachers  In  the  diocese  was 
increased  from  800  to  1,000  and  the  number 
of  students  rose  by  more  than  1,300. 

He  was  recognlied  as  a  leading  diplomat  In 
the  United  states  for  deaung  with  the 
Orthodox  Church. 

For  many  years  he  was  national  chairman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church's  commission  for 
dealing  with  Eastern  Orthodox,  Polish  Na- 
tional CathoUc  and  Old  Catholic  churches. 
tjttTDXO  roa  ccuMSNicAX.  srarr 
When  the  Very  Rev  James  J.  McOlnley, 
8J,  presented  the  Distinguished  cltlKens 
Award  of  Canlalus  College  to  Blahop  Scalfe 
in  1966,  he  said;  "Tbe  spirit  of  ecumenism 
baa  been  his  possession  for  long  y«ars  .  .  . 
(he)  is  a  combination  of  patriotism  axul  in- 
telligence and  ChrUtlan  chanty  .  .  ." 

Born  in  Milton.  Mass  ,  Oct  17.  1907,  Bishop 
Lauriston  Uvlngaton  Scalfe  was  attracted  to 
the  ministry  as  a  choir  Ixjy  of  13  at  St. 
Mlchaera  Church,  MUton.  The  tnsplraUon 
provided  by  the  rector,  Bev.  H.  Boyd  Ed- 
wanls,  helped  seal  his  decision. 

Earner  in  his  youth  Bishop  Scalfe  had 
begun  studying  the  piano  and  organ,  an 
interest  he  continued  through  hla  life 

He  served  as  assistant  organist  at  both  the 
Milton  Academy,  a  preparatory  school,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  where  be  earned  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  In  1931. 

BPGAN    AS    NBW   TOBK   CUIIATT 

Later,  he  taught  classical  language  at  St. 
Paul's  School  m  Concord,  N.H.,  and  studied 
at  Oottlngen  University  In  Germany  and  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School. 

Ho  received  the  degree  of  sacred  theology 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  In 
1937.  While  ther«  he  taught  New  Testament 
Greek. 

Bishop  Scalfe  was  ordained  to  the  Epis- 
copal priesthood  In  1938  Be  began  his  min- 
istry as  curate  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church.  New  York  City. 

He  served  lutjsequently  as  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church.  Newport,  R.I.,  from  1943 
to  1945:  and  as  rector  of  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  IB46  to  1948. 

WAS     NAVT     CUAP1.AW 

Prom  1944  to  1940  Bishop  Scalfe  aerved  In 
the  Navy  first  as  a  prison  chaplain  and  later 
waa  assigned  aboard  a  ship  in  the  South 
Paclflc. 

He  was  unanimously  elected  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Dloceae  of  Western  New  York  on 
the  first  ballot  on  Jan.  30,  1948,  succeeding 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Cameron  J.  Davis. 

An  observer  noted  that  Bishop  Scalle 
•"came  to  the  dloceae  at  a  critical  time — 
following  a  depression  and  war.  It  was  badly 
fractured — financially,  aoclally  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  churchmanahlp." 

Another  prleat  said  of  Bishop  Scalfe:  "He 
waa  every  Inch  a  bishop,  but  he  waa  very 
tenderhearted:  he  was  wmng  by  people's 
troubles.  U  he  heard  someone  waa  sick,  ho 
might  appear  personally  at  the  hospital,  or 
call  the  patlent'B  rector. 

Evcar  IWCH  a  bibhop 

"He  was  a  quick  study:  he  grasped  tbe 
salient  points  and  dldnt  get  bogged  down 
with  details.  He  thought  In  large  terms,  m 
the  grand  design. 

"Blthop  Scalfe  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
old.  In  the  ijeat  sense  of  the  word,  yet  he 
waa  not  afraid  to  venture  Into  new  territory. 
He  had  good  balance  In  every  area — social, 
theological  and  ecclesiastical. " 

Just  before  hla  retirement  Bishop  Scalfe 
waa  asked  what  he  would  point  out  to  mem- 
bers of  the  75  churches  and  to  Buffalo  as 
a  city. 

He  commented:  "I  would  Uko  to  remind 
txjth  the  people  of  the  church  and  the 
people  of  the  city  that  they  must  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  perfection  In  their  own 
Uvea  and  the  Ufe  of  their  community. 
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muTE  ro«  peKTEcnoH 
"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  'half  a  salnf. 
any  more  than  there  Is  a  'partially  starving' 
child.  _.„ 

•■We  must  pray  constantly  that  Ood  will 
strip  ufl  or  our  pride  and  ain,  whUe  we  labor 
to  strip  our  city  of  Its  slums.  Its  polluted  air 
and  Its  racial  Injustice." 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  doctorate  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  Bishop 
ScaUe  was  presented  a  doctor  of  divinity  de- 
gree from  Trinity  College. 

In  1948  he  received  a  doctor  of  sacred 
theology  degree  from  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  OoUeges.  He  aOso  received  doctor  of  di- 
vinity degrees  from  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
Ont.:  and  the  University  of  King's  College. 
Halifax.  N,3.:  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Alited  University  and  doctor  of  theology 
degree  from  the  St  Serglxis  Theological 
Academy  of  Paris. 

A  33rd  degree  Mason.  Bishop  Scalfe  was 
chaplain  of  the  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Land- 
marks of  Buffalo. 

ACTIVE  IN  COM  MU  NUT 

In  1961  he  was  elected  grand  chaplain  of 
the  Grand  OouncU  of  Hoyal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters of  the  state  of  New  York. 

WhUe  bishop  of  the  dloceae  he  was  presi- 
dent ex-offlcUj  of  the  EiecuUve  Council  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Church  Charity 
pymndaUon,  chairman  of  the  Dloceae  Board 
of  Trustees  and  of  the  trustees  of  DeVaaux 
School,  Niagara  FaUs, 

He  also  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boards  oi 
Hol>art  and  WllUam  Smith  Colleges,  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  and  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  on  the  Theologi- 
cal School,  Beiley  Hall:  and  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  sea  bury -Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Bishop  Scalfe  was  a  trustee  of  the  Nichols 
School  In  Btiflalo,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Urban  League, 
a  Ufe  member  of  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  Buffalo  Science 
Museum,  a  board  member  of  the  Randolph 
Children's  Home  and  of  the  Park  School  of 
Buffalo. 

Be  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  31  years. 
Eleanor,  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Thomas 
H&dJUs  of  Stuyvesant.  and  Mrs,  Barclay  P. 
Gordon  of  New  Totk  City. 


INCENTIVES     NEEDED     TO     BRING 
DOCTORS     INTO     RURAL     INDIANA 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    IKDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  SeptembeT  21.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bedford — Indiana — Daily  Times-Mail  of 
August  20.  1970: 

RUSAL   DOCTOKB 

A  proposal  by  Ninth  District  Congressman 
Lee  Hamilton  for  a  federal  program  provid- 
ing Incentive  for  professionals  in  the  baallng 
arts  to  locate  in  small,  rani  communities,  t» 
no  less  than  intriguing  and  may  have  con- 
siderable merit. 

Aimed  at  encouraging  young  physicians. 
dentlBts  and  optometrists  to  begin  their 
practices  In  medically  deprived  areas,  the 
proposal,  contained  a  bUl  InUoduced  by 
Hamilton,  wonld  repay  in  full  the  educa- 
tional debt  of  any  of  these  professionals  who 
agrees  to  practice  for  three  years  In  an  area 
In  which  shortages  of  those   services  exist. 

The  Incentive  would  be  a  powerful  one.  If 
a  student  could  recover  his  cost  of  medical 
education,  or  receive  funds  with  which  to  pay 
debts  Incurred  while  getting  his  education. 
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he  would  be  In  greatly  improved  financial 
situation  as  be  begins  practice.  Hie  amount 
would  be  a  substantial  one.  but  Information 
we  have  reoelved  does  not  spell  out  what  edu- 
cational expenses  would  be  paid — whether 
the  amount  would  include  all  costs,  includ- 
ing living  costs,  or  such  things  as  tuition, 
books,  fees.  etc.  In  either  case,  the  incentive 
would  be  strong. 

Most  medical  ff^irf  dental  students  coming 
out  of  college  to  begin  practice  have  with- 
stood severe  economic  problems  which  de- 
velop through  eight  years  or  more  of  college. 
One  parent  calculated  a.  few  years  ago  that 
the  total  consideration — costs  of  living  and 
education,  loss  of  income  while  a  student 
was  establishing  practice — at  more  than 
ftlOO.OOO.  Portunstcly,  young  medical  and 
dental  professionals  have  In  most  cases  good 
borrowing  power  to  get  going. 

There  Is  no  secret  that  smalt  communities 
almost  everywhere  have  seen  the  disappear- 
ance of  doctors  and  dentists.  They  have  con- 
centrated In  the  more  heavily  populated  ar<«s 
for  several  reasons,  prlmartly  economic.  They 
usually  go  where  they  can  enjoy  a  full  prac- 
tice. 

We  doubt  the  necessity  of  having  dentists 
and  optometrists  locste  in  the  small  com- 
munities because  most  people  make  advance 
appointments  for  their  services.  But  a  per- 
son In  a  small  community  residing  15  or 
20  miles  from  the  nearest  doctor  or  hoepit*! 
may  be  In  dire  circumstances  in  certain  sud- 
den ailments. 

HamUton  said  there  were  65  cOBponaon  of 
the  bill  to  provide  flnancial  subsidy  to  young 
medical  art  graduates. 

He  said  the  Ninth  District,  being  pre- 
dominately rural,  has  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  a  physician  shortage.  "There  are  very 
few  communities  in  the  district  that  have 
enough  doctors."  he  said.  "Much  of  my  time," 
he  added,  '*ts  taken  In  helping  communities 
And  physicians  and  In  seeking  assistance  in 
financing  medical  facUltiea." 

He  said  there  Is  a  general  migration  of 
medical  tolent  from  the  midwest  and  a  short- 
age of  opportunities  for  Internships,  residen- 
cies and  continuing  medical  education  in 
Indiana.  Also,  he  said  an  InsufBclent  niimber 
of  young  people  are  chooetng  medical 
careen. 

Hamilton  said  that  If  every  student  wnn 
graduated  from  medical,  dental  or  opto- 
metry school  last  year  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gnjn,  the  nation-wide  cost  would  he  $130 
million.  If  10  per  cent  enrolled,  the  cost 
would  be  about  •lO  million.  He  compared 
this  with  tbe  »2eo  million  cost  of  developing 
a  super  Jet  transport  plane. 
Something  to  pMSDder. 


THE  PASSPORT  CRISIS— A 
PROGRAM  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coHNacnctTT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Mondav.  September  2J,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
July  1.  post  offices  In  11  VS.  cities  began 
accepting  passport  applications  as  part 
of  a  6-month  experiment  involving  the 
Post  Oface  Department  and  the  UJS. 
Passport  Office.  This  experiment  has 
been  of  special  significance  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Connecticut.  We  have  had  a 
genuine  passport  crisis  in  our  State,  and 
until  now  tiie  service  provided  for  the 
t2  application  fee  and  «10  Issuing  fee 
has  too  often  been  characterlaed  by  wait- 
ing lines  and  delays. 
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Tbe  Passport  Office,  observing  Its  lOOtb 
anniversary  this  year,  maintains  agen- 
cies in  Washington.  DC,  New  Tork. 
FblladelphlB.  Boston.  Chicago,  Miami. 
New  Orleans.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francis- 
co. Seattle,  and  Houston.  With  the  pro- 
liferation of  people  Interested  In  travel 
abroad  and  the  Increased  mobility  and 
sophistication  of  the  American  traveler, 
the  load  has  Just  been  too  great  for  the 
limited  number  of  passport  ofBces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  feeling  has  been  that 
the  proper  approach  to  a  solution  to  the 
overload  ought  to  be  uncomplicated  and 
to  the  point.  Consequently.  I  Introduced 
HR  13123.  a  bill  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient and  convenient  passport  services 
to  our  citizens,  in  tbe  Srst  session  of  this 
Congress.  It  was.  simply  and  forthrlght- 
ly.  a  bin  to  authorize  and  empower  the 
Passport  Office  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  establish,  stall,  and  mnlntRtn 
passport  agencies  and  passport  service 
offices  at  new  locations,  according  to 
need.  During  bearings  on  this  me*sure 
earlier  this  year,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  underscored  the  gravity  of 
the  passport  crisis  in  Connecticut  and 
other  States  and  demanded  Icunedlate 
action  by  the  State  Department  to  al- 
leviate the  problem. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  do  nnw.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  bill  is  still  the  best  approach 
toward  solving  the  problem.  But  action 
has  not  been  forthcomins  on  the  bUI.  and 
a  new  opportunity  for  attacking  the 
backlog  and  waiting  line  for  passports 
arose  out  of  tiie  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Cotrunittee  To  Expedite  Travel 
shortly  alter  the  hearings  on  HSL  13132. 
A  select  panel  created  earher  this  year  to 
study  Ions-range  trend."  in  foreign  travel 
and  headed  by  former  US.  Senator 
L«verett  Saltonstail.  the  Committee  rec- 
ommended the  Post  Office  experiment  as 
a  method  of  alleviating  the  long  lines 
and  other  delays.  Eight  of  the  eleven  sites 
for  the  e-xperlinenl  are  in  Connecticut. 
Again,  while  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred another  method  of  handling  the 
passport  crisis,  I  felt  that  the  Poet  Offlee 
experiment  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  Cormecticut  and  the  Nation 
wluch  must  not  be  missed.  The  experi- 
ment has  now  been  running  for  a  few 
months.  It  is  scheduled  to  end  December 
I.  1970.  Some  of  the  results  are  now  in 
from  the  Connecticut  lest  sites,  Detroit. 
Houston,  and  Midland.  Tex.  They  are 
rathe.-  well  summarized  in  an  article  by 
Bill  Andr&nicos  in  the  September  33  Issue 
of  Federal  Time^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimcui  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  as  follows: 

Jcrjrr  E*toit  3T*crt«»n*o  IK  SpstsiKO 

p*asroBT8 

(By  Bill  Andronlcoe) 

WiSHiNcroK.— A  Joint  S*.*te  Department- 
Post  once  experiment  to  ajlevlate  frustrat- 
ing delays  and  long  waiting  Unoa  for  over- 
aeaa-bound  Amerlcanj  seeking  pasaporta 
reportedly  la  meeting  with  marked  auooeaa. 

Thla  is  beUeved  to  IM  tiie  first  time  ever, 
according  to  offlciala  from  boUi  governmen- 
tal unlta.  mat  two  federal  departrnenta  with 
completely  different,  and  unrelated  functions 
ha^e  Joined  efrorts  in  a  cooperatlre  more 
designed  to  And  waya  to  improre  a  public 
service  tor  Americana. 

The  unpracadantad  ronttire  already  la 
clialking  up  dividends  in  cutting  down  on 
passport  delays — and  has  prompted  en- 
couraging statements  from  offlclaU  or  both 
departments. 
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Currently.  th«  experlmenui  {>rogram~>ln- 
volvlng  the  use  of  first  class  pose  offlces  to 
Accept  pftssport  applications — is  bemg  used 
in  some  11  passport  crises  areas  across  the 
country. 

Enthusiastic  over  the  reports  to  date.  State 
Department  offlclaU  indicated  that  U  thjs 
pr^^grain  proves  successful  by  the  Dec.  1 
terminating  date  ot  the  postal -passport  ex- 
perimepi.  the  program  ultimately  might  be 
implemented  permanently  on  a  nationwide 
basts.  This  means  that  a  travel-minded 
American's  passport  would  be  no  further 
away  than  this  nearest  Post  Offlee. 

Dnder  the  experiment,  an  American  vrav- 
elrr  applies  tor  a  pa&sport  at  a  post  office  at 
one  of  the  designated  crlsee  araas.  He  Oils  It 
out  and  returns  tt  to  the  postal  clerk  who 
promptly  forwards  u  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Passport  Office  which  processes  the 
application.  When  adjudlcauoa  of  the  paaa- 
port  Is  oomplvted.  the  Passport  Offlee  then 
malls  the  paasport  back  to  its  owner. 

The  experiment  was  spawned  and  put  into 
elTecc  July  1  at  11  crises  centers  as  a  result 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  State  De- 
partmeot's  Committee  to  PtetUtAte  Travel, 
a  8lz-memt>er  panel  of  dlstmgulsbad  Ameri- 
cans appolnt-Kl  by  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  last  March.  The  funotlon  of 
the  committee  has  been  to  determine  ways 
on  how  the  government  can  better  serve 
Americans  traveling  abroad.  The  use  of  post 
offlces  for  passport  applications  oonatltuted 
only  one  of  the  commlttae's  numerous  rec- 
oinmenda:lons. 

The  entire  project  will  be  evaluated  in 
Novetnber  and  a  decision  will  l>e  forthoommg 
at  that  time  on  the  feasibility  of  Implement- 
ing the  program  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

John  E.  Upston.  staff  director  for  the  Sec- 
retary's Committee  to  PaeUtute  Travel,  said 
that  should  tbe  program  be  adopted  nation- 
wide. It  would  provide  "a  very  slgnlAcant 
convenience  to  Americans  applying  for  a 
passport,  without  creating  more  bureauc- 
racy— and  also  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
the  pressure  off  the  existing  passport  agen- 
cies." 

Implementation  cf  a  nationwide  program 
of  this  nature.  Upstcn  explained,  would  free 
passport  personnel  to  perform  tbelr  pass- 
port adjudication  duties.  This  would  mean  a 
.ipeedler  procesatns  of  a  greater  volume  of 
passports. 

On  the  heels  of  the  reported  successes 
involving  the  use  of  post  offlces  for  pass- 
port application  handling.  State  Department 
officials  Interviewed  by  Federal  Times  paJd 
high  oompUments  and  tribute  to  the  efforts 
of  both  the  postal  employes  participating  In 
the  experlmentmg  and  to  the  personnel 
within  State's  Paasport  Office  and  ita  regional 
units. 

For  example,  Upston  said  he  personally 
visited  some  of  tbe  areas  in  which  the  ex- 
periment has  been  put  Into  effect — and  was 
lm4>reeaed  by  tbe  Interest  and  determination 
shown  by  postal  employees  to  maXt  the  pro- 
gram a  success. 

■  pMt  Office  people."  Upston  said  "are  doing 
a  tremendous  Job  u  handling  paasport  ap- 
pllcattoDs — and  they  do  so  In  a  very  thorough, 
professional  way." 

Much  of  the  success  has  been  attributed 
to  the  training  poetal  personnel  already  have 
received  in  handling  the  multitude  of  forms 
the  Post  Office  hu  to  deal  with  in  Its  dally 
chores,  such  u  registered  mall,  postal  money 
order  and  numerous  other  similar  functions. 
OfflclaU  from  both  departments  have  indi- 
cated that  It  Is  because  of  such  traln'jig  and 
expertise  that  postal  clerks  fit  into  olana  to 
use  them  for  handling  passport  applications. 
Upston  also  was  encouraged  by  the  re- 
fponse  from  tbe  public  on  the  use  of  poerM 
clerks  for  paasport  applications.  He  described 
the  public  reaction  to  date  as  "extremely 
favorable." 

In  addition.  Upston  lauded  tbe  top  of- 
ficials of  both  departments,  Including  Sec- 
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retary  Rogers  and  Postmaster  Oeneral  Win- 
ton  Blount,  for  their  insight  In  agreeing  to 
try  the  recommendation  that  postal  em- 
ployees be  given  a  chance  to  handle  passport 
applications  en  a  trial  basis  In  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  pa&sport  rush  has  swelled 
to  mammoth  proporUcns  Both  departments 
signed  an  agreement  to  put  tbe  plan  Into 
effect. 

Postal  officials  reached  acknowledged  that 
the  Post  Office  has  sufficient  rirxlbUlty  to 
enable  It  to  Include  the  handling  of  passport 
applications  In  the  experiments  being  con- 
ducted at  tbe  passport  crises  areas. 

Van  Seagraves.  Post  Office  public  infor- 
mation offloer  for  finance  and  administra- 
tion, said  that  the  passport  test  program 
"represents  tbe  kind  of  public  service  that  a 
strengthened  postal  service  can  provide." 

Seagraves  Indicated  that  the  Post  Office  al- 
ready has  adequate  facilities  to  render  this 
additional  service  In  the  public  interest — and 
that  the  department  could  do  so  without  ad- 
ditional overhead  cost. 

In  lauding  the  experiment  is  "an  added 
service  to  the  public,"  Seagraves  said  that  the 
postal  clerks  "have  enjoyed  doing  thls^and 
have  found  that  It  makes  their  Jobs  a  lot 
more  lntere«Ung." 

Sines  tbe  July  1  implemenuuon  of  the 
pilot  project  in  II  areas  across  the  country, 
the  Post  Office  has  reported  tt  has  handled 
more  than  6.000  passport  applications. 

Although  the  figure  represents  a  somewhat 
modest  amount  of  applications,  postal  offi- 
cials say  this  Is  because  of  the  usual  end-of- 
suumcr  drop  In  passport  applications.  In 
addition,  court  clerks  have  been  assisting 
with  passport  applications  in  some  of  the 
crises  areas. 

During  April  testimony  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  State  Department  organiza- 
tion and  foreign  operations  Investigating  tbe 
passport  problems  plaguing  sections  of  tbe 
country.  WUlliun  B.  Mocomber  Jr..  deputy 
under  secretary  ot  state  for  administration 
disclosed  tb^t  pissport  applications  ranged 
from  a  low  of  70.000  in  November  IMS  to  a 
peak  of  »ome  2S0.O00  in  June  IMO,  at  tbe 
height  of  tbe  over&eas  travel  rush. 

At  that  time.  Rep.  Wayne  Hays,  D-Ohlo. 
and  cbainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  warned 
tbe  State  Department  to  start  Inunedlate  ac- 
tion to  alleviate  tbe  passport  dilemma  con- 
fronting American  citizens  seeking  approval 
to  travel  abroad. 

Tbe  11  cities  In  wblch  the  pilot  proj»ct 
currently  is  underway — Involvinig  tbe  use  of 
postal  clerks  to  handle  passport  applications 
until  Dec.  1 — Include:  Houston  and  Midland, 
both  In  Texas:  Detroit;  and  eight  Connecti- 
cut cities — New  Haven.  Hartford.  Bridgeport, 
Waierbury.  Stamford,  Oreenwlch,  New  Lon- 
don and  Wllllmantlc. 

Application  fee  f::r  a  passport  Is  (3  and 
tbe  Issuing  fee  Is  tlO,  thus  bringing  tbe  total 
amount  paid  tiy  a  passport  a^Ucant  to  •12. 
Under  the  State  Department-Post  Office 
agreement,  tbe  Post  Office  will  receive  $3 
for  each  application  bandied, 

Tbe  agreement  between  the  two  depart- 
ments also  specifies  that  should  the  results  of 
the  test  program  prove  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, tbe  State  Department  and  tbe  Post 
Office  will  agree  upon  a  plan  for  future  op- 
erations by  Dec.  1-  Evaluations  of  the  test 
program  will  be  made  in  November. 

Another  provision  of  the  agreement  states 
tbat  at  tbe  test  locations,  the  postmaster 
wnuld  designate  clerks  to  accept  passport 
applications  with  the  understand in^  that  the 
designated  indlvlduala  are  "responxlble, 
bonded,  cash -accountable  and  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  the  public." 

The  designated  clerks,  the  agreement 
adds,  wlU  accept  passport  applications  and 
perform  the  normal  accepunce  functions  of 
such  application*,  with  the  exception  of 
adjudication  and  processing  of  putsports 
which  will  continue  to  be  carried  out  by 
personnel  of  the  State  Department's  Paas- 
port Office. 
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upston  described  the  overall  agreement 
between  tbe  two  departments  as  being 
unique,"  in  tbat  It  brought  together  two 
cabinet  beads  In  an  effort  to  solve  "a  signif- 
icant problem-" 

In  addition  to  tbe  use  of  poet  office  facili- 
ties, the  committee  has  suggested  expansion 
of  the  present  application  system  to  Include 
county  clerks  in  1,500  counties  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Also,  the  committee  stressed  tbat  a  study 
be  made  to  determine  tbe  dealrablUty  and 
feaslblUty  of  establishing  regional  passport 
Issuing  centers.  These  "paasport  plants."  as 
Upston  described  them,  would  be  used  sole- 
ly in  tbe  adjudication  of  passport  applica- 
tions, ISEuance  of  passports  and  mainte- 
nance of  records.  They  would  not  need  to  be 
located  In  mldtown  areas,  and  could  very  well 
be  located  m  suburban  areas,  Upston  added 

Consequently,  the  State  Department  has 
sat  up  a  task  force,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Management,  to  review  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  passport  issuing  cen- 
ters. The  task  force  also  will  delve  into  other 
recommendations  made  by  tbe  Conunlttee 
to  PaclIlUte  International  Travel. 

Other  committee  proposals  currently  being 
given  State  Department  oonslderstion  In- 
clude : 

BsorganUatlon  of  10  paasport  field  agen- 
cies to  help  alleviate  their  burden  in  prepar- 
ing passports.  The  Paasport  Office — headed 
by  Miss  Prances  Knight  and  currently  ob- 
serving Its  100th  anniversary  this  year- 
maintains  paasport  agencies  In  11  major 
cities.  These  are:  Washington.  D.C.:  New 
York:  Pbiladelphla;  Boston;  Chicago;  Mi- 
ami; New  Orleans;  Los  Angeles;  San  Francis- 
co; Seattle  and  Houston. 

Simplification  of  the  current  U_3.  passport 
appllcauon  and  of  tbe  passport  lt««lf  as  a 
prerequisite  for  tbe  eventual  development 
of  a  standardized.  Internationally  acceptable 
passport,  possibly  a  single  card,  adaptable  to 
automated,  electronic  processing. 

Upgrading  the  SUte  Department's  pass- 
port and  visa  offices  to  strengthen  tbe  con- 
sular function  of  the  foreign  service  and 
introduction  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
statutory  requirement  that  tbe  passport  and 
visa  offlces  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Bur«au  of  Security  and  Consular  Aflain.  as 
currently  la  the  case. 

Support  of  objacUve  to  fadUtate  tourist 
travel  to  the  United  States  and  pursuit  of 
legislation  along  those  lines. 

EstabliEbment  of  an  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mltt«e  of  InternaUonal  Travel  Facilitation. 

In  appointing  the  Committee  to  Facilitate 
Travel  last  February,  Secretary  Rogers  named 
former  UjB.  Senator  Levcrett  Saltonstail  as 
Its  chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  Include: 
Tom  C.  Clark,  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice; John  W.  Hanee  Jr..  New  Tork  invest- 
ment banker  and  former  administrator  of 
tbe  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Aflalrs;  John  A.  McOone, 
former  director  of  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency  and  under  secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Mis.  Florence  Lowe,  communications  media 
executive:  and  Charles  C.  Tllllngbafit.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Trans-World  Airlines. 

Upston  Is  a  New  York  financial  consultant. 
David  A.  Setts,  a  foreign  serrioe  officer,  is 
executive  assistant. 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
articles  by  columnist  David  L.  Broder 
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have  appeared  In  the  Waahington  Post 
this  week  disc'jsslng  the  Presidents  frus- 
trations with  the  Congress  and  his  desire 
for  reform.  Mr.  Broder  contends  that 
Vice  President  Acsiw's  denunciations  of 
the  "troglodytic  leftists  who  dominate 
Congress  now"  and  who  are  guilty,  in  the 
Vice  Presidents  eyes,  of  blocking  reform 
and  the  President's  prognuns  will  not 
wash. 

Tb«  mea  who  hftve  blockfld  reform,  rtvenue 
sharing  and  tbe  rest — 

Broder  says — 
are  the  senior  members  of  boUi  p«rtle«  who 
control  the  egend^i  of  the  legleletire  com- 
mltiees.  If  Mr.  Naon  r»»lly  wanted  to  >peed 
his  "age  of  reform."  he'd  have  kir.  Agnew  out 
there  calling  lor  the  replacement  of  the  old 
fogies  of  both  pirtles  In  the  Houae  and 
Senate. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 

spoken  twice  to  the  House  about  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  present  seniority  sys- 
tem which  overwhelms  the  operations  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Broder's  remarks  are  well 
taken.  In  his  second  article.  Broder  dem- 
onstrates the  effect  of  removing  the  top 
third  from  the  roster  of  the  standing 
House  committees.  His  conclusions  make 
fascinating  reading.  They  show  that  real 
reform  would  very  probably  be  the  order 
of  the  day  if  thTse  less  "senior"  members 
were  to  take  over. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  very  people  whom 
the  President  and  Vice  President  so 
readily  attack  are  often  their  strongest 
allies.  Without  the  less  "established" 
Members  of  Congress,  tbe  President's 
programs  would  not  have  a  chance. 

I  recommend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  16,  IBTO) 
Taoci>ooTTX  PeoatiTM 
(By  DkFld  S.  Broder) 
•It    seema    lllce    only    yesterday."    Barry 
Ooldwater   told   the    Toung    Americana   for 
Freedom  lAst  week,  "that  I  Blood  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  addressing  your  great  rally 
of   1961    and  propbealed   that  conserv«tlam 
would  indeed  lieoome  the  wave  of  tJbe  fu- 
ture." 

The  senator  from  Artcona  rec*lled  that 
was  before  he  had  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent before  Richard  Nixon  had  been  elected. 
"before  we  even  heard  of  a  man  named  Splro 
Agnew  or  a  group  known  as  the  fUent  ma- 
Joncy."  He  added,  perhaps  uimeeeiiully. 
that  the  accuracy  of  hU  prediction  was  be- 
coming "more  evident  every  day." 

On  the  same  day  Goldwater  spoke  in  Hart- 
ford. Vice  President  Agnew  was  kicking  off 
the  1970  GOP  campaign — "a  second  critical 
phase."  as  he  celled  It.  'In  the  historic  con- 
test begun  m  the  fall  of  19«S  .  .  .  between 
remnants  of  the  discredited  elite  that  domi- 
nated national  poucy  for  40  years  and  a  new 
national  majority,  forged  and  led  by  the 
President  of   the    United    States." 

It  is  not  at  aU  clear  that  the  "wave  of  the 
future "  win  manliest  itaelt  m  anything  ap- 
proaching "a  new  national  majority"  In  tie 
mld-term  election.  Tradition,  the  polls  and 
the  unemployment  flgtircs  all  point  to  a  Re- 
publican setlwck  In  the  House.  The  Senate 
picture  is  stlU  clouded  with  unoerxalnty. 
But  leaving  aside  tills  "puslUanimoUB  pus- 
syfooting" pundltry.  as  Mr.  Agnew  would  say. 
what  the  deuce  is  it  that  our  new  cooaerva- 
tlve  masters  have  in  mind  to  replace  the 
policies  of  the    "discredited  elite?" 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  guen.  Mr. 
KUon  himself  supplied  an  11,000-word  an- 
swer m  his  Friday  eplsUe  to  the  errant  Con- 
gress. And  If  Mr.  Agnew  does  not  object  to 
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an  aging    'radical -liberal"  joumAllst  saying 
BO.  It  wBs  a  darn  good  answer. 

It  strengthened  the  feeling  that  if  we  arc 
fated  to  be  gorerned  by  eonserva-UTos,  this 
isn't  the  worst  fate  we  could  have,  by  a 
long  shot. 

They  are  rather  stuffy  and  occasionally 
sour,  but  on  tbe  substantive  quactlons  ibey 
are  not  nearly  as  bad  as  they  might  be.  We 
could  have  oonserratives  who  are  hellbent 
on  fattening  tbe  military;  these  men  have 
put  the  Pentagon  on  lu  leanest  rations  in 
years.  We  might  have  conservatlvee  deter- 
mined to  remove  communism  from  every 
village  In  Vieoxam;  Mr.  Nixon  wanu  mainly 
to  get  out,  though  be  sometimes  scares  you 
out  of  your  wits  with  a  Cambodian  opera- 
tion In  the  proc«se. 

The  harshest  sustainable  indictment  of 
these  Republicans  is  that  they  lack  the  one 
virtue  conservatives  are  supposed  to  be  bom 
with :  Competence  as  managers.  Despite  three 
major  reorganisations  and  a  massive  increase 
In  tbe  White  Rouse  staff,  this  administra- 
tion Is  sUll  a  'pitiful,  helpless  giant,"  stum- 
bling over  Its  own  feet. 

ItJ!  record  In  handling  Congrees.  the  econ- 
omy, the  campuses  and  tbe  other  trouble 
spots  Is  consistently  one  of  arriving  breath- 
less, shortly  after  tbe  crisis  has  occurred 

The  administration  has  made  a  sensible 
diagnosis  of  America's  Ills,  and  its  long-range 
game  plan,  whicb  the  President  sketched 
agalD  in  last  week's  message,  is  anything  but 
aainlne. 

He  puts  bis  emphasis  where  it  bslongs — 
on  reform  of  exlsUng  Institutions  and  on  a 
rational  effort  to  balance  resources,  popula- 
tion, econocny,  environment  and  overseas  ob- 
ligations so  as  to  make  the  future  tolerable. 

What  Is  not  clear  Is  whether  we  can  count 
on  the  conservatives  to  carry  out  their  own 
plan.  Iilr.  Nixon's  success  In  achieving  major 
refonn  has  been  llmlted—a  fact  that  Mr. 
Agnew  blames  on  the  "troglodytic  leftlsu 
who  dominate  Congress  now." 

lliat  analysis  will  not  wash.  Tbe  men  who 
have  blocked  draft  reform,  welfare-reform, 
revenue-sharing  and  the  rest  are  the  senior 
members  of  both  parties  who  control  the 
agendas  of  the  legislative  oommltteee.  John 
Stennis  and  Mendel  Rivers.  John  WUllams 
and  Carl  Curtis,  John  Byrnes  and  Wilbur 
Mills— all  conservatives  of  impeccable  creden- 
tials, by  admimstratlon  standards — are  the 
roadblocks  to  reform. 

If  Mr.  Ktxon  really  wanted  to  spead  his 
"age  of  reform."  he'd  have  Mr.  Agnew  out 
there  calling  for  the  replacement  of  tbe  old 
fogies  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Knock  off  the  top  third  of  almost  every 
committee  roster  and  that  reform  legislation 
would  go  sailing  through. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Agnew.  la  not  **trDglo- 
dyttc  leftists."  It  la  troglodytic  troglodytes. 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  Sept.  17,  IVtC] 
Chanctno  Conohkss:  The  Lop-Ovr  Oaicx 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
A  number  of  readers  have  taken  exception 
to  the  notion,  advanced  ivcently  in  this 
space,  that  a  wholesale  turnover  in  the  mem- 
bership ot  Congress  would  have  a  wbolesocne 
effect  on  the  Washington  climate.  Specifical- 
ly, It  was  suggested  that  if  President  Nixon 
wanted  to  obtain  passage  of  many  of  the 
pieces  of  reform  lfs;i£lation  tbe  current  Con- 
grees has  blocked  or  Ignored.  "He'd  have 
Mr.  Agnew  out  there  (on  the  campaign  trail) 
calUng  for  the  replacement  of  the  old  fogies 
In  both  parties  In  the  House  and  Senate." 

"Knock  off  the  top  third  of  almost  every 
commltne  roster,  it  was  8uggest«d.  "and  that 
reform  legislation  would  go  sailing  through." 
Several  readent  have  objected  rather  strenu- 
ously to  the  notion  that  so  many  senior 
members  could  be  sacrificed  without  impair- 
ing tha  quality  of  Congress.  Some  were  un- 
kind enough  to  hint  that  the  suggestion  must 
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have  bMO  nuide  with  precioiu  mue  Uiougbt 
AS  xo  Uie  actual  cooMquence*  of  such  a  roOTc. 

They  were,  ol  course,  absolutely  right.  Ii 
was  one  of  tbo«e  heady  notion*  that  comes 
impulsively  off  the  typewriter  as  deadUne 
approaches.  Pranltiy.  it  hud  never  occurred  to 
the  author  that  anyone  would  take  the  Idea 
seriously  enough  to  examine  the  effects.  But 
U  turns  out  that  there  Is  more  to  the  Idea 
than  either  its  parentafte  or  the  drcum- 
stai;cea  of  Its  birth  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve. 

It  is  a  game  anyone  can  play.  Just  take  the 
1970  CongreBsloTLai  Directory,  turn  to  the 
committee  lUts.  and  draw  a  line  one-third 
the  way  down  the  roster  of  Republicans  and 
Democrau.  (Por  slmpllcliys  sake,  you  may 
wish  to  Ignore  the  chanRes  that  have  taken 
place  since  January,  and  where  the  division 
of  the  committee  yields  a  fractional  result, 
you  may  lop  oO  an  extra  man;  you  may  as 
well  be  hung  for  a  aheep  as  a  Iamb.) 

So  the  system  has  its  flsws  But  look 
what  It  dc»e3  for  some  of  the  naajor  com- 
mittees of  the  House  Appropriations  is  now 
led  by  two  exceptionally  tlght-flsted  gentle- 
men. George  H.  Mahon  iD-Texasi  and  Fr.-nk 
T.  Bow  iR-Ohio).  Their  position  on  the  po- 
litical spectrum  Is  roughly  indicated  by  the 
■liberal  quotient"  assigned  them  by  Amer- 
icans lor  Democratic  Action:  11  per  cent 
for  Chairman  Mahon.  and  a  giddy  17  per  cent 
for  ranking  Republican  Bow. 

Perform  the  recommended  surgenr  on  the 
committee  and  what  do  you  get?  The  chair- 
maiuhlp  falls  to  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Plcod  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  possesses  not  only  the  fi- 
nest waxed  moustache  on  Capitol  Hill  but 
an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  Invest- 
ments m  education  and  other  domestic 
cixjses  that  can  be  learned  only  by  one  who 
has  climbed  from  the  coal  fields  of  \Vtlke=- 
Barre  to  the  heights  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  as  he  did.  And  instead  of  Bow.  the 
ranking  republican  becomes  Rep  Sllvis  O. 
Conte  of  Massachusetts,  a  reform-minded 
liberal,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  bat- 
tle against  everything  from  the  Cow  Ps3- 
ace  Republican  plsUorm  of  1964  to  unlimited 
farm  subsidies 

Tou  are  beginning  to  warm  to  the  Idea, 
perhaps?  Look  at  Armed  Services.  Instead  of 
Rep.  L-  Mendel  Rivers,  who  has  made  bis 
South  Carolina  district  a  sort  of  Pentagon 
snnex.  the  chairman  wotiid  be  Bep.  Otis  G 
Pike  of  New  York,  one  of  the  "tearless  five" 
on  the  committee  who  last  year  had  the 
audacity  to  lead  the  first  public  challenge 
to  the  Boiue's  routine  rubber-stamping  of 
virtually   every    military    request. 

Ii  the  environment  your  interest?  The 
one-third  rule  would  take  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Interior  Committee  from  crusty  Wayne 
N.  Asplnall  of  Colorado  and  give  it  to  Rep 
Morris  K-  Udall  of  Arizona,  one  of  the  ablest 
young  members  of  the  House. 

Do  you  feel  that  Congress  has  been  Jess 
than  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  big  Tit- 
les and  the  metropolitan  areas  on  matters 
of  transportauon  and  boaltb?  The  chalrm.^n 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  which  handles 
such  matters.  \s  Rep  Barley  O  Staggers,  ci 
Keyser.  W  Va  'pop.  8.100).  The  new  chair- 
man, under  this  system,  would  be  Bep  Lionel 
Van  Deerim  of  San  Diego  (pop  680.000) .  and 
the  new  ranking  Republican,  replacing  Rep 
WlUlun  L.  Sprlngvr  of  nilnots.  would  be 
R«p.  James  Harvey,  who  as  mayor  of  Saginaw. 
Mich  ,  a  city  of  100.000.  became  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  urban  problems  and  has 
worked  to  educate  his  fellow-Republicans 
about  them. 

On  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  one-third 
lop-ofT  would  transfer  the  chairmanship 
from  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn  to 
Bep.  Robert  W.  Ka«t«nmeler  of  IfMllaon. 
Wis.,  who  Is  perhaps  no  more  liberal  but  Is 
about  half  as  old  as  Celler  and  two  genera- 
tions clover  to  today's  problems. 

But  the  case  reeta  ultimately  on  the  most 
im(>ortant  committae  ot  all.  the  tax-writing 
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Ways  and  Cleans  Committee.  The  one-third 
rule  would  not  make  much  difference  to  the 
Republicans.  aubstltuUng  one  Midwestern 
conservative.  Rep.  Harold  R.  Collier  of  lUl- 
nou.  for  another.  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin.  But  instead  of  the  formidable  Rep. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas  as  chairman. 
there  would  be — are  you  ready?— Rep 
Martha  w.  Grlfflths  ol  Michigan,  a  scholarly 
judiciou.s  lady  who — among  many  other  ac- 
complishments— has  given  the  whole  matter 
of  federal  revenue -sharing  the  most  serious 
scrutiny  of  any  member  of  the  Bouse.  Be- 
cause Mills  and  Byrnes  are  opposed .  Mr 
Nixon  has  cot  even  been  able  to  get  a 
hearing  on  his  revenue-sharing  proposal, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  his  whole  New  Fed- 
eralism program.  But  the  foreeighted  Mrs. 
onfnths'  led  her  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  an  exploration  of  the 
proposal   way  back  in  December,   19ff7. 

Here,  we  have,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  po- 
tential chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  who 
merits  the  support  of  both  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  Women's  Lib.  The  one- 
third  lop-off  rule  will  put  her  m  power  Whit 
more  can  one  say?  Only  this  The  results  in 
the  Senate  are  equally  fine,  and  If  you  doubt 
It.  as  Ring  Lardner  said.  "You  can  look  it 
up.- 
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Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Spealter,  for  some 
time  now.  it  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  there  is  an  effort  to  secure 
the  suppression  of  a  report  by  the  Del- 
phic System-s  &  Research  Corp.— 
DS.\RC — on  industrial  accident  report- 
ing— a  report  wliich  the  taxpayers  paid 
for  through  the  mechanism  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lalxir — but  which  emphati- 
cally falls  to  support  the  rosy  picture  the 
opponents  of  any  meaningful  occupa- 
tional safety  legislation  have  sought  to 
paint  of  occupational  accident  reporting 
and  statistics. 

Over  the  3  years  that  some  elements  of 
the  business  community  have  been  vig- 
orously reslsUng  the  enactment  of  anj- 
meaningful  legislation  to  protect  the 
working  men  on  the  job — a  position  they 
have  not  substantively  changed  by  their 
support  of  the  essentially  cosmetic  ad- 
miiilstration  safety  bill — they  have  as- 
serted that  a  total  of  only  14.000  mdus- 
trial  deaths  a  year  and  only  2  million  dis- 
abling on-the-job  accidents  a  year  is 
nothing  to  get  excited  about.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  in  effect  told  the  Con- 
gress, "the  accident  rate  has  improved 
remarl!:ably  since  1928  and  the  Congress 
should  Just  sit  tight  and  continue  to  do 
nothing  and  everything  will  be  for  the 
best  In  the  sweet  by-and-by." 

Given  this  strategy.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
makes  considerable  sense  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  safety  legislation  to  seek  to  sup- 
press this  latest  report.  Because  the  study 
by  Jerome  Oordon  and  his  associates 
shows  conclusively  that  existing  report- 
ing systems  substantially  imderreport  the 
actual  extent  of  industrial  accidents  The 
Gordon  report  suggests  that  it  Is  possible 
that  serious  accidents  may  be  as  much 
as  10  times  more  frequent  than  disabling 


accidents  and  that  even  disabUng  acci- 
dents are  seriously  underreported.  The 
Oordon  report,  In  short,  shows  that  even 
if  we  wished  to  accept  the  chRmber  of 
commerce  notion  that  2  million  disabling 
accidents  and  14,000  deaths  a  year  are 
not  enough  to  Justify  legislation,  even 
that  callous  attitude  would  fail  to  cope 
with  the  real  size  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  a  very  vig- 
orous demand  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Dawikls)  .  the  Labor  Department  has  sent 
the  House  one  copy  of  what  it  calls  a 
preliminary  draft  of  the  Oordon  re- 
port. The  Department  seeks  to  soften 
the  impact  of  Mr.  Gordon's  devastating 
statistics  by  saying  that  the  report  is  ■in- 
complete" and  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  Department.  The  letter  of  transmit- 
tal further  states  that  the  report  Is  a 
consultant's  report  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  whole  or  in  part. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  problem  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  They  gave  a 
contract  to  a  distinguished  researcher  to 
find  out  the  true  state  of  the  art  of  in- 
dustrial accident  reporting.  He  came 
back  with  some  facts  that  the  opponents 
of  meaningful  legislation  do  not  want  to 
believe.  But  even  If  these  facts  do  not 
reflect  the  view  of  the  Department. 
they  are,  nonetheless,  important  facts 
which  the  Congress  Is  entitled  to  have  be- 
fore it. 

The  text  that  is  available  is  a  long  one 
and  much  of  It — in  quite  careful  response 
to  what  was  asked  of  DSARC — is  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  statisticians  and  report- 
ing and  survey  technicians.  Chapter  1  of 
the  report  contains  the  meat  of  the  find- 
ings and  the  essence  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  chapter  1 
of  this  very  Important  report  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoro  : 
An  EvALrATioN  or  the  National  Inuusibul 

Safttt  STATiffTica  Program 
CHArrra      1 — Sumuart   or  the  Sttdt   and 

Principal  Conclusions  and  Rccommxnda- 

TIONS 

DrrRooDcnoN 
Hagnitudt  of  tht  Mdiutrtal  jc/ety  problem 

ERcti  year  16.000  workRrs  are  Idlled — more 
thRn  tlie  total  number  of  fcrnttlefleld  fatall- 
tlea  In  any  year  of  ttie  Vietnam  war — and  3.3 
million  worlcers  are  Injured  on  tlie  Job.  Over 
half  a  million  workers  are  disabled  by  oc- 
cupational diseases  from  ttie  effects  of  ssbea- 
toe.  beryUtum.  carbon  monozide,  coal  dust, 
cotton  dust,  cancer-causing  chemicals.  dye«, 
unusual  fuels,  pesticides,  radiation,  and  other 
occupational  hazards  such  as  beat,  noise, 
or  vibration.  Each  worltlng  day  brings  5S 
dead.  8.600  disabled  and  37.000  injured. 

But  the  human  toil  of  Industrial  injury  is 
not  by  any  means  the  whole  picture.  In  1966. 
woric  accidents  and  illnesses  co«t  the  Amer- 
ican economy  96.8  btltion  m  wage  loses,  med- 
ical expenses.  Insurance  claims,  production 
delays,  time  losses  of  other  workers,  the  sal- 
vage value  or  damaged  equipment,  and  fire 
tosses. 

In  1966  alone,  35S  million  man-days  were 
lost  due  to  work  injuries.  whUe  otUy  aS-4 
million  man-days  were  loet  due  to  strllies 
and  work  stoppagaa. 

According  lo  some  analysu  almost  86  per 
cent  of  tiie  total  labor  force  Is  currently  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  incurring  one  or  more 
disabung  Injuries  during  a  working  lUetUne. 
and  that  3-6  per  cent  of  tlie  current  labor 
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force  will  actually  CKperlence  aome  form  of 
jrcrlouBly  diEablmg  work  injury,  including  the 
possibility  of  loss  of  limb  or  life. 

Over  half  a  century  ago.  the  late  Juailce 
liouis  D.  Brandels  remarked  during  the  pe- 
riod of  initial  industrial  safety  reform  that 
■  Arithmetic  Is  the  first  of  the  Bclencea  and 
the  mother  of  safety".  However,  during  the 
most  recent  Congressional  review*  of  omnlbufi 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  logialatlon 
in  the  90th  and  9lst  Congreseea.  a  significant 
portion  of  the  hearings  dealt  with  the  funda- 
mental Issue  of  Just  how  reliable  were  our 
industrial  work  hazards  statiitica.  The  an- 
nual surveys  of  work,  accident  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  tf.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  conjunction  with  18  cooperaUng  sUte  de- 
partmenta  of  labor,  two  trade  a«oclatlona,  the 
American  Oas  Association  (A.O.A.).  and  the 
Automobile  Uanufacturera  Association 
IA.M.A.).  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
the  33  SUte  Workmen's  Compensation  Pro- 
grams provide  the  basic  information  upon 
which  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pubuc  and 
private  safety  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams rest.  Yet  it  was  this  Information  de- 
rived from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indus- 
trial establishments  that  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned as  to  Its  validity  and  reliability.  Fur- 
ther, suggestions  were  made  in  the  hearings 
calling  for  the  adoption  of  more  efBdent 
means  of  coUectlng  and  proccASlng  work  In- 
jury data  than  those  currently  in  use. 
iHTaposc  or  th«  dblphjc  studt 
To  explore  these  criticisms  and  allegations, 
the  Delphic  Systems  and  Research  Corpora- 
tion was  engaged  by  the  Laljor  Standards 
Bureau  of  the  U.S  Department  of  Labor  to 
conduct  a  broad-ranging  review  and  e*-alu- 
atlon  of  the  several  national  Industrial 
safety  statistical   reporting  programs. 

The  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Investi- 
gation were  three: 
5  a.  To  evaluate  the  reliability  of  the  exlst- 

X  ing  federal,  state,  and  non-profit  industrial 

work  injury  statistical  programs. 

b.  To  test  out  and  evaluate  sltamatlve 
techniques  and  means  for  collection  or  gen- 
eration of  work  injury  statistical  informa- 
tion. 

c.  To  present  recommendations  covering 
possible  redesign  of  the  BLS  Annual  Survey 
of  Work  Injury  standards  for  adoption  of 
alternate  procedures  lor  the  collection  and 
measurement  of  work  Injury  statistical  In- 
formation that  will  materially  increase  the 
reliability  of  the  program  and  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  more  and  better  Informed 
policy  choices  for  industrial  safety  preven- 
tion and  control  programs. 

oaCANIZATION     AND    SCOPt    OW    TH«    UtPOKT 

The  principal  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tions  presented  here  are  elaborated  In  the 
ensuing  dlscuasiOD  in  the  following  chapters 
Of  the  report.  The  organlaaUon  of  the  report 
coincides  with  the  scope  of  the  project. 

Basically,  there  are  one  summary  and 
three  substantive  portions  of  the  report  and 
the  project:  they  are  as  follows : 

Part  I — Sunuuary  and  Conclixslons  of  the 
Study. 

Part  n — A  Review  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Current  BLS -Cooperative  SUtea  Annual 
Survey  of  Work  Injury  Program. 

Part  in— Evaluation  and  Test  of  Altama- 
tlve  Means  of  Collection  and  Estimation  of 
Work  Injury  Data. 

Part    rv— Alternative    Strategies    for    Im- 
proving Work  Injury  SUtiaUcal  Programs. 
Part  I — Summary    and    conclusions    of    the 
study 

This  section  of  the  report  elaborates  on 
the  purposes,  organisational  scope,  general 
and  specific  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Study.  Berference  to  supporting  chap- 
ter* for  each  proposition  are  provided  the 
reader  to  eicplore  In  greater  depth  sU  or 
selected  issues  of  Interest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Port    //—A    rerietf   and   erolKorion   o/   tAe 
cttrrent    BLS-Cooperativt    States    annual 
survey  of  vMrk  injury  program. 
The  first  BubstanUve  section  of  the  report 
buically  concentrates  on  a  critical  examina- 
tion  of    the   principal    national    source    for 
work    Injury    experience    information :     the 
BLS-CcoperaUve   Slates    Annual    Survey    of 
Work  Injurj"  The  analysis  covers  three  prin- 
cipal dimensions  of  effectiveness: 

1.  The    organization,    operations    and    re- 
sources of  the  present  program. 

2.  The  comjMeltlon  and  representativeness 
of  the  reporting  universe. 

3.  Bvauatlon   of    the    quality   of   the   In- 
formation applied  by  reporters. 

Organization,  operations  and  resources  of 

the  present  program 
First,  an  evaluation  of  the  current  and 
prospecUve  relative  capabilities  of  the  BUS- 
Cooperative  States  Annual  Survey  to  procure 
and  produce  reliable  estimates  and  detailed 
information  on  work  injuries  and  related  in- 
formation is  conducted.  This  effort  contained 
in  Ctiapter  Two  included  the  screening  of 
sample  maintenance  and  quality  control  pro- 
cedures used  at  both  the  BLB  Washington 
and  regional  offices  and  four  presently  co- 
operating State  programs:  New  York,  Wis- 
consin. Arkansas  and  Georgia.  In  addition  a 
rum-cooperating  State  system;  I.e..  the  State 
of  California,  was  examined  to  Identify  the 
characteristics  and  benefits  of  a  major  alter- 
nate dsU  collection  and  work  Injury  meas- 
urement program  relying  primarily  on  Work- 
men's Compensation  reports  of  work  mjury. 
Issues  of  concern  in  this  discussion  include: 

a.  Role  of  the  States  in  the  BL£  Annual 
Survey  of  Work  Injury. 

b.  Relation  of  Cooperative  Stale  Programs 
to  Other  Program  Participants 

c-  Evaluation     of    Cooperative    States    to 
other  Program  Participants. 

d.  Recommendations  for  Improving  the 
CooperaUve  State  Programs. 
Composition  and  repreaentaUvenesa  of  the 
Reporting  Universe 
In  this  second  phase  of  this  section  of  the 
report,  we  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
statistical  representativeness  of  the  BLS- 
Cooperatlve  BUtes  Annual  Survey  of  Work 
Injury.  In  Chapter  TTiree  the  industrial,  em- 
ployment BlM  class  and  regional  composition 
of  the  Survey  reporting  universe  is  displayed 
and  discussed-  Chapter  Four  examines  in 
parallel  detaU  the  composition  of  a  statUtlcal 
benchmark— the  Survey  of  County  Business 
Patterns  of  the  Bxireau  of  the  Census.  The 
Surrey  of  County  Business  Patterns  data  on 
industry,  employment  sise  class  and  geo- 
graphic composition  of  establishments  is 
considered  by  many  analysis  as  an  appro- 
priate universe  to  draw  comparisons  from 
to  determine  representativeness  of  other  sam- 
ple surveys.  The  last  chapter  in  this  sec- 
tion — Chapter  Five — compares  and  analyses 
the  critical  differences  In  the  composition  of 
the  BLS-Cooperatlve  State*  Annual  Survey 
of  Work  Injury  reporting  universe  with  that 
of  the  County  Business  Patterns  Survey. 
Oape  in  coverage  and  recommended  alternate 
approaches  to  covering  them  are  developed 
and  dlsctiaaed. 

Evaluation  of  the  Quality  of  the  Information 
Supplied  by  Reporters 
In  this  third  and  last  portion  of  this 
section  of  the  report,  a  review  and  analyals 
Is  conducted  of  three  crlttcal  areas:  the 
sources  of  survey  reports  data,  the  quality  of 
the  Information  reported,  and  Its  validity. 

The  first  two  ItMns  are  covered  In  aonie 
detail  In  Chapters  Seven  and  Eight.  There, 
the  purpose,  composition  and  results  otf  a 
Survey  of  approximately  200  California  re- 
porters to  the  Annual  Survey  are  exsmlned 
In  soma  detaU.  The  scope  of  the  DSARC 
Survey,  conducted  through  a  oomblnatlon  of 
questionnaires  and  on-site  Iniervlswi,  in- 
cludes the  following  Items  of  intsrest: 
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a.  Operating  Charmeterlstlcs  of  the  Eetab- 
Ushments. 

b.  Establishment  Work  Injorj  Reportlnc 
Organization. 

c  Firm  Safety  Aetlvltles. 

d  Participation  m  Other  SatM;  Pro^ama. 

e.  Maintenance  and  Dae  ol  Basic  Work 
Injury  Source  Information  including  alwr- 
nite  esperience  measurement  conceptt. 

I.  Preparation  ol  Eiposure  and  Work  Injury 
Informatloo. 

g.  Evaluation  of  B.U8.  Work  Injury  Ee- 
portlng  system. 

The  last  Item,  validation  of  the  lulonnauon 
reponed  by  arms  responding  to  the  MB 
Annual  Survey  ol  Work  Injury,  Is  difnsawl 
at  some  length  In  Chapter  31i-  To  validate 
B1.8  Suney  inlormatlon.  reports  of  lUsahltng 
Injuries  were  compiled  Irom  both  Form  BLB 
1418.  "Annual  Surrey  of  Work  Injuries"  and 
Employer's  R«pons  of  Industrial  Injury  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  of  CalUonila,  Human 
ReUtlons  Agency,  by  the  reapondlng  arms 
in  the  D3ASC  Survey.  An  analyaU  ol  this 
Information  provides  one  measure  of  the 
range  of  error  In  tbe  enumeration  of  work 
Injunea. 

Part  III — Evuluation  and  fesf  of  aitemate 
mcoTU    0/   cotteetton    and    estimation    of 

work  injury  acta 

In  this  third  portion  of  the  final  report, 
there  are  two  prune  subjects:  Pint,  a  lim- 
ited ansjysls  and  evaluaUon  of  alternative 
resources  and  programs  for  the  collection  of 
work  injury  dale.  Second,  the  eiposltlon  of 
two  atatlsucal  technique*  tor  tbe  estimation 
and  projecuon  of  work  Injuries  at  the  na- 
tional and  state  levels. 

Chapter  Nine  encompasses  the  first  prob- 
lem aiM  in  ihu  third  secUon  of  the  re- 
port—the evaJuaUon  ol  sltemaUve  means 
of  collecuon  work  injury  and  related  Infor- 
mation. In  it  a  review  and  evaluaUon  U 
made  of  selected  programs  In  the  tallowing 
categories: 

a.  Workmen's  Compensation  Fropmina, 

b.  Federal  Progxama. 

c.  Trade  Assclatlons. 

d.  Colons. 

Chapter  Ten  discusses  the  development  of 
and  lest  of  several  regression  models  for  the 
protection  and  eetlmatlon  of  aggregate  work 
Injury  rates  toe  the  naUon.  The  analyaU  Is 
baaed  upon  an  examination  of  the  deteimj- 
naiea  of  work  injury  rates  in  conjunction 
with  an  unpublished  historical  series  of  work 
Injury  data  for  Manufacturing  compUed  by 
the  BI£  over  the  period  from  1957  to  !»€«. 
Results  of  several  trial  projections  beyond 
the  range  of  data  are  displayed  and  the  ben- 
efits ol  the  approach  are  diacuaaed  and  as- 
sessed. 

Chapter  Eleven  displays  the  results  of  de- 
veloping so-called  work  Injury  rate  tables  for 
estimating  the  llkeUhood  of  disabling  In- 
Jtines  by  age  and  sci.  Tbe  approach  U  Illus- 
trative of  an  alternate  estimation  and  pro- 
jection teclinlque  that  can  be  developed  with 
a  comblnauon  of  Workmen's  CompensaUon 
work  injury  reports  and  state  level  estimates 
and  proJecUons  of  the  dvlUan  labor  force 
by  age  and  sex.  Supporting  data  used  la  tbe 
discussion  was  derived  from  pubUshed  and 
unpublished  Information  provided  DSARC 
by  the  State  of  California,  Human  Relations 
Agency. 

Part  IV — AUemative  ttrategiei  for  imprauins 
uiork  injury  statiMtical  programs 

In  this  fourth  and  anal  section  of  the 
report,  suggested  alternative  work  injury 
programs  are  described  and  tbe  coats  of  Im- 
plementing them  are  estimated.  Chapter 
Twelve  describes.  In  detail,  the  composi- 
tion of  eight  program  options  and  tbelr  a»- 
aoolated  development  and  annual  operating 
costs  divided  Into  federal  and  sute  sbaras. 
This  latter  InformaUon  Is  provided  to  aaalat 
Departmental  planners  and  others  In  de- 
veloping long  range  resource  and  ananclal 
estlmatea  for  unprormg  the  operations  of  the 
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nfttlonml    work    Injury    BUtlstlcal    rcportlnB 
progTun. 

Items  ooTered  In  the  discussloD  include: 

h.  D»U  Collecuon  Programs 

b.  Quality  Control  Surveyi 

c.  PUot  Progranii 

d.  Cost  of  Work  Injury  Surveys 

raiMCIPAL  CONCLUSIONS  AND 

mxcoiunHDATioNa 

Major  conclusions 
The  BL6  CooperaUve  SUtea  Annual  Sur- 
vey of  Work  Injury  is  the  only  major  na- 
tloiisl  source  of  information  providing  a 
broad  range  of  coverage  as  lo  both  industrial 
and  employment  detail  on  Industrial  In- 
juries. It  Is  the  leaat  "biased"  national  work 
injury  survey  of  establlsbmenta  currently  in 
existence.  It  provides  more  reliable  and  ac- 
curate informaUon  than  similar  programs 
operated  by  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
several  industrial  trade  aasoclatlons. 

However,  the  representativeness  and  valid- 
ity oj  resultt  and.  operational  effectivenets 
0/  the  rttrvey  is  seriously  restricted  and  im- 
paired by  the  jolloating  fmetor». 

a.  The  virtual  absence  of  adequate  funding 
and  manpower  resources  at  the  National, 
regional  and  sute  levels  for  eflecUve  opera- 
tion of  the  Survey 

b.  The  inabUlty  to  enforce  generally  ac- 
cepted quftUty  control  standards  on  survey 
sampling  and  data  collection  procedure*  at 
the  State  level  of  operations 

c.  The  adherence  to  generally  accepted 
standards  of  work  injury  measurement; 
I.  e.,  A.  N  S.  I.  Z-16.1,  which  prevents  the 
procurement  of  available  Information  which 
provides  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
relative  haaardousness  of  the  work  environ- 
ment; e  g..  Serious  Injury  Index 

d-  A  significant  lack  of  training  of  survey 
reporters  in  the  treatment  and  handling  of 
work  injury  data  under  the  existing  method 
of  recording  a  measuring  work  injury  expe- 
rience— A.  N.  S.  I.  Z-e.l  Standard. 

e.  The  vlptual  absence  of  any  incentives 
at  the  eeubllshment  level  for  the  provision 
ol  job  and  safety  training  to  employees 
which  would  assist  to  the  recognition  of 
work  haaards  and  In  reporting  work  mjurtes. 

X.  A  survey  reporting  universe  that  Is  rep- 
resentative only  at  the  national  level  and  is 
highly  sensitive  to  changes  in  work  Injury 
rates  due  to  shifts  In  establishment  and  em- 
ployment coverage  at  the  Individual  state 
level  of  detail. 

g.  The  total  absence  of  complementary  In- 
lormAtlon  at  the  national  level  on  the  direct 
and  indirect  economic  coau  of  work  injury. 

StrPVOCTIMO    nKADfOS 

Accuracy  of  current  survey 
A  validation  of  work  Injuries  reported  lo 
the  BLS  and  the  State  of  California  revealed 
that  over  3fl  per  cent  of  the  firms  examined 
actually  had  "injuries,"  while  reporting  "no 
tojuries"  to  the  BLS.  The  effect  is  lomethlng 
to  the  order  of  an  absolute  error  of  B  per 
cent  to  the  total  number  of  tojurles  re- 
ported. On  a  national  basis  this  means  that 
approximately  300.000  dlsabltog  work  inju- 
ries beyond  the  approximately  3^  million 
recorded  annually  are  missed. 

Over  93  per  cent  of  California  reporters  to 
the  BLS  surveyed  reported  "capturtog"  all 
reports  of  work  injuries  at  present.  The 
range  of  missed  reports  as  a  proportion  of 
all  present  reports  of  dlsabltog  Injuries  for 
the  remaining  7  per  cent  was  from  less  than 
two  to  nearly  100  per  cent  Factors  bearing 
on  errar  to  countmg  tojurles  related  by  these 
firms  were .' 

a  Difficulties  In  oodtog  work  tojurles  un- 
der the  present  standard. 

b,  Non-dlsabUng  injuries  that  subse- 
quently turn  "disabling"  and  are  not  re- 
ported by  employees. 

c.  Foreman  and  supervtsors  who  shift  to- 
jured  employees  to  less  demanding  Jobs  un- 
der the  "regularly  established  Job"  crtt*rlon 
of  A.  N.  8.  X.  Z-Ifl.l. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Elgbty  and  66  per  cent  of  Cmlifcmla  re- 
porun  CO  Um  BLS  mlacluitflad  man-boun 
rntpomr*)  and  wort  injury  uitormatlon  K- 
sulUng  In  some  minimal  but  unltnown  in- 
/lation  of  data  lubmltted  to  the  BLS. 

Ralated  to  thu  InabUlty  to  daailty  work 
Injury  data  U  the  fact  that  SO  per  cent  ot 
California  rtportera  to  the  BLS  surveyed  had 
no  formal  and  mformal  training  in  the  train- 
ing in  the  recording  and  reporting  of  work 
injury  data. 

Reinforcing  thU  u  the  fact  that  there  la 
slightly  more  than  one  chance  out  of  ten 
that  an  employee  entering  any  ot  the  firms 
interrlewed  would  receive  any  safety  train- 
ing within  the  nrat  few  days  of  employment 
on  how  Joh  safety  and  health  ylolatlons  and 
work  Injuries  are  to  be  reported. 

coNciTT  or  woaK  mjott  straaoanskKT 
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FuUy  two-thirds  ot  CaUfornto  reporters 
bad  the  Internal  reaourcee  to  develop  In- 
tormatlon  for  the  conatrucUon  of  the  "ser. 
loua  Injury  Index"  which  combines  both  dis- 
abling and  nondlsabung  injuries  through  re- 
poru  on  Industrial  Injury  submitted  to  State 
Workman's  compen*atlon  agencies. 

InformaUon  compiled  for  theee  firms  In 
CallfomU  revealed  a  rauo  of  ten  Krtoiu  m- 
(uriee  /or  every  iiaabling  injury  reported. 
Extrapolated  to  the  naUonal  leiel.  this 
means  that  the  current  annual  level  of  3.5 
million  dlsabUng  Injuries  reported  could  rise 
to  over  as  million  "lenoue  Injuries "  If  this 
more  meaningful  measure  of  the  relative 
hazardoufiness  of  employment  were  adopted. 
SAMn-X  COTOAOK  AND  B«PB«8iirr*TwmMtsa 
The  BLS-Cooperatlve  States  Annual  Sur- 
vey of  Work  Injuries  cover  14B.000  establish- 
ments employing  nearly  one-flfth  of  the  na- 
Uonl  labor  force — 14  million  workers.  It  Is 
heavily  concentrated  In  Manufacturing, 
which  accounts  for  SB  per  cent  of  all  the 
firms  reporting  but  nearly  two-thlrda  over- 
all employment. 

It  15  dominated  by  large  employers — over 
70  per  cent  ot  total  Stirrey  employment  Is 
concentrated  In  firms  employing  250  or  more 
persona,  although  these  firms  constitute  less 
than  Bli  per  cent  of  all  reporting  units 

OeograpblcsUy.  the  Survey  Is  very  heavUj 
concentrated  In  only  three  regions — New 
England.  Ulddle  Atlantic  and  East  North 
Central  states,  which  account  for  over  three- 
quarter*  of  all  universe  reporters  and  nearly 
two-thlrda  of  all  employment. 

The  Survey  Is  thus  highly  dependent  upon 
the  reporting  ot  a  Umlted  number  ot  key 
states  and  trade  association  agencies  tor  de- 
velopment of  national  estimates  by  detailed 
Industry  and  geographic  area. 

Two  examples  Ulusuate  this  point  quite 
clearly.  Over  M.3  of  Contract  Coxuitructlon 
reporters  are  concentrated  In  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  New  York  State  in  considering 
dropping  the  Contract  Construction  series 
because  of  serious  questions  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Infonnatlon  reported  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  reduction  In  coverage  of 
nearly  iS  per  cent  of  total  reporting  firms 
and  33  per  cent  of  employment  in  Construc- 
tion. 

443.000  persons  or  82  per  cent  of  employ* 
ment  In  txansportatson.  communlcaUons  and 
ucUltles  In  the  Survey  la  concentrated  In 
less  than  .4  per  cent  of  aU  reporting  units 
(23  eelibUshmenM)  In  that  major  Industy. 
This  Infonnatlon  cannot  be  broken  down 
on  a  geographic  iMsls  because  11  units,  ac- 
counting for  B6  per  cent  of  the  employment 
In  that  small  group  ot  reporters,  submit  data 
on  a  regional  basis  consolidating  administra- 
tive, manufacturing  and  field  operations. 
Alteriuiiuje  data  coUeclton  and  ettinMtint 
ttchniqucs 
The  BLS  Survey  o<  Wort  Injury  could  take 
Immediate  advantage  ot  ctnployment  and 
man-boure  Information,  supplied  by  estab- 
llehmente  on  a  monthly  baal*  from  payroll 
records  to  all  etatea  under  the  BLS  Employ- 
ment Hours  and  Samlngs  or  'TOO"  program. 


A  teat  of  matching  employment  Information 
for  California  reporters  to  the  BLS  between 
the  Survey  and  the  790  program  Indicated 
the  poaelble  feasibility  of  such  an  approach 
to  the  procurement  of  exposure  Informa- 
tion—over 70  per  cent  of  reporting  firms  In 
the  analysis  could  be  matched.  Reinforcing 
this  are  the  facta  that  the  BLB  7S0  Program 
Is  virtually  100  per  cent  federally  ftinded. 
vrlth  the  exception  ol  tve  states,  and  that 
reports  of  employment  and  work  Injury  sur- 
vey forms  can  be  matched  through  a  com- 
mon system  of  eetabllahment  Identification— 
the  O/I  program  employer  Identification 
number. 

The  ultimate  solution  for  collection  of 
wort  Injury  InformaUon  la  through  a  unl- 
torm  naUonaJ  system  ot  Workmen's  Compen- 
saUon  industrial  accident  reporting.  How- 
ever, such  a  scheme  Is  not  feasible  for  at 
leau  a  minimum  of  five  to  ten  years  In  the 
future  b«:auae  of  the  lack  of  a  national 
standard  tor  accident  accounting  and  re- 
porting compauble  with  a  unlveraaUy  ac- 
cepted system  ot  employer  identification. 

An  analysis  ot  workmen's  compensation 
accident  reporUng  systems  revealed  that  of 
the  33  Jurisdictions  which  requtre  employers 
to  report  work  Injuries,  only  fifty  per  cent 
have  data  In  detail  stitBclent  for  this  pur- 
pose The  actual  extent  of  uaable  Informa- 
tion at  present  la  probably  reetncted  to  no 
more  than  six  key  stales.  However,  taking 
these  deficiencies  Into  account,  a  national 
system  of  work  injury  reporting  revolving 
around  the  combination  ot  employment  "ei- 
poaure"  daw  submitted  through  the  BLS  7S0 
and  employer  reporu  of  Industrial  Injtiry— * 
la  the  sute  of  California,  would  be  most 
dealrahle  In  the  long  run.  The  system  could 
accommodate  a  range  of  allernaUve  work  In- 
Jury  meaaurement  concepU.  accumulate  oc- 
oupatlonal  disease  events,  and  would  rely  on 
existing  sources  of  Information  for  Its  oper- 
ation. 

Testa  of  sUtUtlcal  procedures  tor  estimat- 
ing work  Injury  rates  revealed  that  It  l«  pos- 
sible to  develop  an  estimated  national  aggre- 
gate senea  of  work  Injury  rates  on  a  monthly 
baau  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  occuracy. 
This  statlsUcal  technique  might  be  further 
InvesUgated  for  poeelble  adoption  by  the 
BLS  a»  a  lupplemenl  to  the  annual  counts  of 
disabling  Injuries. 

Another  sUtUtlcal  procedure— the  so- 
caUed  work  Injury  rate  table— was  tested 
with  data  on  the  age  sex  distribution*  of 
dlsabUng  Injurlea  and  the  male  clvlUan  labor 
force  for  the  Sute  ot  California.  These  teaU 
revealed  a  stable  age  profile  of  dlsabUng  work 
mjunes  over  a  ten-year  period  of  rapid  em- 
ployment changea. 

The  reeults  disclosed  a  disabling  mjury 
frequency  rate  for  males  In  the  Ubor  force 
between  the  ages  of  20-24  of  over  2  timet 
the  value  for  workers  In  the  prime  yeara  of 
labor  force  anOclpatlon,  ages  S5-40.  The 
technique  demonstrated  Its  feaslbUlty  as  a 
tool  for  the  estlmauon  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber ot  work  mjurtes  at  both  the  Sute  and 
federal  levels. 


.tllematire  jtoItsKcal  icorl:  injury  pro- 
grranu — recommendations 

In  light  of  the  above,  a  desirable  work 
Injury  sutlstlcal  program  operated  by  the 
BLB  would  appear  to  have  the  loUowlng 
features: 

Expanded  coverage  through  either  Inclu- 
sion of  additional  states  or  expanding  the 
number  of  establishments  reporting  In 
exlatlng  ones. 

Consider  experlmcnul  use  of  3  "pUof  basis 
on  employment  exposure"  daU  submitted 
through  the  existing  BLS  employment  and 
earnings  "7B0"  program. 

Conduct  quality  control  prooeduras  along 
the  llnea  of  those  executed  In  the  DSARC 
study;  I  e.,  validating  Injuries  and  detecting 
blasee  between  responding  and  non-respond- 
Ing  firms. 
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Experiment  with  expanded  work  injury 
measurement  concepts  such  as  the  "serious 
tojury  todex"  discussed  to  the  present  study 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  possible  adoption 
as  a  national  mandatory  standard. 

Supplement  existing  annual  work  tojury 
survey  data  with  aggregate  and  state  "sta- 
tistical estimates". 

Initiate  a  pilot  program  to  explore  the  fea- 
■IblUty  of  procuring  work  Injury  data 
through  State  Workmen's  Compensation  ac- 
cident reporting  systems. 

Initiate  and  conduct  a  recurring  annual 
survey  of  the  direct  and  indirect  economic 
costs  of  work  injury  to  detect  the  degree  of 
effloiency  afforded  establishment  manage- 
ment  and  labor  interests  through  active  loss 
prevention   programs. 

Fund  regional  BLS  and  Bute  cooperating 
agency  operations  In  the  collection  of  the 
above  information  and  tie  Inclusion  of  states 
In  the  program  to  a  set  of  performance 
specifications. 

Consider  strongly  the  dlsconUnuance  of 
trade  association  Involvement,  where  feasi- 
ble, to  the  collection  of  wtirk  Injury  data 
and  substitute  either  direct  reporting 
to  BLS/Washlngton  or  indirect  reporttog 
through  cooperative  states. 

Costa  of  recommendations 

The  estimsted  annual  costs  for  adoption 
of  a  range  of  program  options  based  on  these 
recommendations  fell  toto  two  categories — 
those  revolving  around  the  use  of  the  exist- 
ing BLS  survey  approach  and  those  tovolv- 
ing  Bcqulsltlcn  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
accident  reports. 

The  foUowtog  Table  summarlsas  the  "max- 
imum" and  "mlnlmtmi"  programs  in  each 
category  to  terms  of  their  estimated  devel- 
opment and  annual  operations  coets.  spilt 
between  "federar*  and  "Btate"  shares  and 
program  components. 

In  the  case  of  the  BLS  Survey  approach 
alternatives,  the  prerequisite  programs  would 
call  for  a  minimum  tocrease  in  annual  op- 
erating costs  of  seven  times  the  current  level 
of  gUS.OOO  annually.  The  maxlmtmi  pro- 
gram alternative  Is  over  fourteen  times  the 
same  figure. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  each 
alternative. 

BLS  survey 
"Minimum"    Alternative   Program   Contents 

a.  Keeping  the  exlsttog  BLS-Cooperatlve 
States  Work  Injury  Surrey  Reporting  Uni- 
verse at  Its  current  "response"  level  of  150,- 
000  firms. 

b.  Adding  another  190,000  "responding" 
firms  to  the  current  survey. 

c.  Conduct  of  a  serious  Injury  Index  Study 
and  a  response  analysis  of  survey  reporters. 

d.  Implementing  and  operating  an  Annual 
Cost  of  Work  Injury  Survey  encompasatog 
reports  derived  from  15  States. 

"Maximum"  Alternative  Program 

a.  Addtog  ten  states  to  the  exUttog  BLS— 
AnnuAl  Survey  of  Work  Injury  Program. 

b.  Expanding  the  sample  to  encompass 
300.000  "responding"  firms  nationally. 

c.  Conducting  Serious  Injury  Index  and 
response  analysis  studies. 

d.  Sstabllshtog  a  program  for  developing 
of  sutlstlcal  estimates  of  National  Work  In- 
Jury  Bxpsrlence. 

e.  Conduct  of  an  annual  cost  of  Work  In- 
Jury  Survey  in  SO  States. 

Workmen's  oom^pensation 
"Minimum"  Alternative  Program  Contents 

a.  Acqusltion  of  summary  reports  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  todustrl&l  accldente 
from  80  State  programs. 

b.  Conduct  of  s  Serious  Injury  Index  and 
response  analysis  studies. 

e.  Implementing  and  conducting  an  an- 
nual oost  of  Work  Injury  Survey  enoompsas- 
Ing  reportt  derived  from  16  Sutes. 
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"Maximum"  Alternative  Contents 
».    Acquisition    of    summary    reports    of 
Workmen's    Compensation    industrial    acci- 
dents from  all  50  state  programs. 

b.  Conduct  of  a  serious  injury  todex  and 
response  analysis  survey. 

c.  Establish  a  program  for  developing  sta- 
tistical estimate  of  National  Work  Injury 
E:q>erlence. 

d.  Conduct  of  an  annual  Cost  ot  Work  In- 
jury Survey  In  30  States. 
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A  final  recommends  Uon  Is  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  toter-agency  committee  comprised 
of  representatives  of  the  BL£,  LSB,  Wsge 
and  Labor  Standards  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Occupstlonal  Safety  and  Health 
at  U.S.HE,W.  to  establish  and  coordtoate 
plans  and  programs  related  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  unlXorm  national  standards  for  the 
acquisition,  processing  and  measurement  of 
Work  Injuries,  occupational  dlsesacs.  and 
Workmen's  Compensation  system  opera- 
tions. 


TABLE  I.-INCREMENTAL  COSTS  FOR  ALTERNATIVE  WORK  INJUttY  STATISTICAL  PROGRAMS 
Its  UMUindi  sf  Mlsnl 

I  Annul  optrsUsi  cost 


BLSsurvty: 

Mitinum 
MlniiPirm. 
Workincn'i  ~ 
Msiifflun. 


ZU 
130 


MS.0 


1,S2S 

s;5 


?oo 

100 


710 


3.030 
1.6S& 


ACTIONS      TAKEN      DXTRINO     THE 
SECOND  SESSION.  91ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSEMTATIVES 
*fon<tal/.  September  21,  1970 

HIT.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  each  session  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
take  stock  of  the  various  actions  taken. 
Since  October  15  has  been  decided  upon 
as  the  target  date  for  adjournment,  we 
can  now  make  an  appraisal. 
rise  AX. 

Based  upon  action  already  taken  on 
annual  appropriation  bills,  and  what 
may  be  expected.  It  now  appears  the 
total  will  approximate  the  administra- 
tion's budget  requests.  The  Congress  did 
better  last  year  when  It  appropriated  t6 
billion  less  than  the  President  had  rec- 
ommended. 

wcraas 

Closely  related  to  the  fiscal  situation  Is 
the  administration's  welfare  expansion 
plan,  approved  earlier  this  year  by  a 
House  Republican-liberal  coalition.  The 
measure  lis  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
with  the  ultimate  outcome  in  doubt. 

A[>proval  of  this  propo&al  would  mean 
about  t5  billion  additional  cost  for  wel- 
fare, which  would  be  added  to  the  antic- 
ipated annual  deficit,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  highly  inflationary.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  of  this  welfare  bonanza  range 
from  $4  to  $6  billion  the  first  year,  with 
the  likelihood  the  Increased  cost  would 
double  the  following  year. 

Mr.  S[>eaker,  I  voted  against  that  wel- 
fare expansion.  As  proposed.  Its  enact- 
ment would  immediately  add  14  million 
to  the  present  11  million  who  are  receiv- 
ing federally  financed  welfare. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  of  $1,600.  plus  $800  In 
food  stamps,  with  an  agreement  to  seek 
employment.  Recipients  would  remain  on 
relief  until  they  make  $3,920  a  year,  and 
In  some  States  it  would  be  much  more. 

While  every  rlght-thlnklng  person 
wants  to  help  the  sick,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  unfortunate  who  are  unable  to 
help  themselves,  the  pending  proposal 


would  tend  to  lock  many  people  Into  wel- 
fare as  a  way  of  life 

Moreover,  once  this  guaranteed  Income 
Is  adopted  as  a  national  policy,  we  can 
be  certain  pres.fures  will  call  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  $1,600  minimum.  Some  ob- 
servers regard  It  as  a  pay  station  on  the 
way  to  the  total  welfare  state.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  can  ill  aHord  to  shoulder 
this  added  burden. 

BUSING 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  topic  of  major 
current  Interest  is  the  policy.  Initiated  by 
the  preceding  administration  and  being 
pursued  by  the  present  one,  of  in  effect 
Imposing  compulsory  busing  of  students 
away  from  local  neighborhood  schools 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  more 
racial  mixtures  of  students.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  schools  where  there  is  no  sem- 
blance of  racial  discrimination,  no  segre- 
gation whatever. 

The  adverse  effect  of  such  busing  ap- 
plies to  the  parents  and  students  of  an 
races. 

I  oppose  this  compulsion.  In  reality  It 
is  an  attack  upon  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,  which  Is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  Congress  has  this  year  and  in  prior 
years  voted  against  compulsory  cross 
busing,  but  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  agency  Is  relentless,  and  it  gets 
support  from  lower  courts. 

OTBZB    StraJTCTS    OT    LCClBLATlOH 

This  Congress  has  Uckled  a  number  of 
other  problems,  with  final  action  remain- 
ing on  a  number  ol  bills  which  have  been 
flnallv  enacted  or  approved  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  I  will  mention  some 
of  them. 

Subjects  covered  include  legislation  In 
the  fields  ot  agriculture,  crime,  outer 
space,  education,  reform  of  the  electoral 
college,  social  security,  pollution,  pornog- 
raphy, population  growth,  mental  and 
other  health  measures,  veterans  legisla- 
tion, housing,  traffic  safety,  drug  control, 
equsil  rights  for  women,  postal  reform, 
and  a  number  of  other  measures  of  less 
Importance. 

VA    HOSTTTAl.    IN    SAN    AWTOirTO 

After  a  long  struggle,  funds  were  re- 
leased this  year  for  a  new  veterans  7S0- 
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bed  $25  mUUon  hospital,  to  be  built  in 
the  2Ut  district  In  San  Antonio.  Con- 
tracts for  this  great  project  are  to  be  let 
in  the  Immediate  future. 

OEO    AND   THK    PK\CK  COKFS 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  the  Congress  extended  the 
OEO-which  Includes  VISTA— and  the 
Peace  Corps,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.3  bu- 
lion.  These  programs  have  already  cost 
some  $10  billion. 

Regardless  of  their  purposes,  these 
projects  Include  much  duplication  and 
waste.  particularl.v  in  some  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  where  OEO  has  received 
much  criticism. 

Because  of  the  pending  Federal  def- 
icit  now   estimated   at  more  than  $7 

billion  this  year— and  their  Infiauonao' 
effects  I  voted  against  extending  these 
programs.  Any  good  portions  could  easUy 
be  salvaged  and  assigned  to  existing 
agencies  which  deal  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matters,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
could  be  saved. 

HATIO.SAL     DtrrKSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  for  naUonal  defense,  although  we 
are  still  lagging  dangerously  behmd  the 
SovleU  in  the  rate  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  vital  defensive  and  offensive 
weapons.  . , 

Our  anti-baUistlc-mlssile — ABM— pro- 
gram was  approved  despite  opposition  in 
the  Senate  to  both  this  and  other  essen- 
tial defense  measures  which  had  been 
approved  in  the  House. 

DCrCNSZ    CO«T« 

Our  committee  has  dealt  with  a  $71 
billion  defense  budget  this  year.  It  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  is.  But  let  us 
in  perspective  review  the  past  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

During  the  decade  of  the  l«50's  de- 
fense outlays  were  over  half  of  the 
budget— 57  percent,  and  almost  11  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product — GNP. 
During  the  1980's  defense  represented 
45  percent  of  the  budget,  a  Uttle  less  than 
9  percent  of  the  ONP 

In  the  current  budget,  authorization 
for  defense  is  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
ONP — even  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  while  our  GNP  is 
cUmblng  steadily  toward  the  $1  trillion 
mark,  the  percentage  of  that  product 
being  spent  on  national  defense  is  stead- 
ily decreasing. 

Projects  designed  to  improve  and 
strengthen  defense  training  facilities  In 
San  Antonio.  Del  Rio.  and  San  Angelo 
were  approved. 

THi  •iiD  uni-TTT  usrivx  OTiir 
EarUer  this  year  the  Department  of 
Defense  ordered  the  922d  Tactical  Airlift 
reserve  unit,  headquartered  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  disbanded.  This  group, 
including  the  433d  Military  AirUft 
■•Alamo"  Wing.  Is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  popular  in  the  country.  In  a  14- 
montb  period  for  example,  the  C-119's 
assigned  to  them  logged  5.675  accident- 
free  hours,  spent  1.120  hours  in  support 
of  various  n.S.  Army  airborne  forces, 
dropped  an  average  of  1.400  paratroopers 
monthly,  plus  141  tons  of  equipment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  success  story 
of  the  922d.  Superior  performance  gave 
the  unit  the  coveted  Loening  Trophy 
which  designates  the  outstanding  flying 
group  of  the  entire  Air  Force  Reserve. 
When  this  unit  was  ordered  shut  down. 
I  called  members  of  the  group  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  high-level  conference  with 
defense  ofBcials.  then  made  the  move  In 
the  Subcommittee  on  Airlift— of  which  I 
am  a  ranking  member — and  the  commit- 
tee strongly  supported  the  retention  of 
this  vital  training  program. 

Our  recommendation  was  honored  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  phasing  out 
order  was  rescinded,  and  th->  922d  was  re- 
tained— with  modern  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Interest  of  space 
I  shall  forego  further  discussion  of  the 
work  done  during  the  current  session. 
The  battle  against  inflation,  pollution, 
and  in  behalf  of  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense, must  be  continued.  And  there  are 
many  other  problems  which  beset  us. 


September  21,  1970 


18  "MORE"  BETTER? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or    ILLIMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ilfondav,  September  21.  f970 
Mr  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
extremely  effective,  and  in  my  opmlon, 
truly  logical  commentary  appeared  in 
the  September  10  Citizen,  of  La  Orange. 
Ill  which  makes  a  very  valid  point  from 
the  taxpayers  point  of  view  for  the  need 
for  controUing  sheer  growth  of  Govern- 
ment. 
The  editorial  follows; 

Is    'Mot*'  Brmxl 
For  far  too  long,  the  argument  that  "more 
IS  better"  Has  held  awiy  iraong  government 
spenders  at  all  levels  as  well  ai  among  their 
do-goodlng    civic  leader  supporters. 

A  prime  example,  of  course.  U  the  pubUc 
johool  OI  that  eluilve  chlmeta.  "quality  edu- 
cation" which  ttviit  almoet  exclualvely  on 
dollars,  the  educators  told  the  gullible  laJi- 
pavers.  the  more  it  conaumed.  the  better  the 
education  would  be  afforded  "our  greatest 
natural  resource",  our  young  people. 

The  premise  was  questioned  only  when 
annual  real  estate  tax  bills  grew  from  an- 
noyances into  economic  disasters  Citizens 
began  to  ask  themselves,  and  then  the 
schoolmen,  "b  the  educaUonal  program  ol- 
fered  today  rsauy  better,  in  proportion  to  Ita 
cost,  than  that  of  10  or  JO  years  ago.  or  is 
i;  lust  more  expensive?" 

The  reaction  set  In  swiftly,  and  the  taUure 
rate  tor  tax  Increase  referendums  soared^ 
Unhappily,  the  counter-move  ot  many  school 
boards  was  to  refuse  to  believe  what  the  pub- 
lic was  teUlng  them  Instead,  they  stoutly 
mamtatned  that  "more  u  better"  and  voted 
to  borrow  funds  In  order  to  support  a  cur- 
riculum to  which  aU  had  become  accus- 
tomed.   (Habits,   good   or   bad.   are  hard   to 

At  least  at  the  local  level,  taxpayers  can  be 
and  are  stubborn.  Bepeated  refusals  to  up  the 
ante  eventually  penetrated  the  thlcteat  of 
cranial  oaaiacaUons,  and  costs  in  many  dis- 
tricts were  cut. 

This  meant  that  the  seeds  ot  further  dis- 
content, as  we  have  obaerved  m  those  school 
districts  struck  by  the  teaching  staffs,  were 
sown. 

But  painful  as  It  Is.  the  democratic  proc- 


ess sooner  or  later  grinds  out  a  workable 
compromise— at  least  at  the  grassroots  level. 
A  major  question  U  how  dUtanoe  between 
government  and  governed  dilutes  democ- 
racy's abilities. 

A  bigger  bugbear  than  local  school  prob- 
lems Is  federal  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  sutel 
spending  and  consequent  taxation.  After  all. 
It  u  prlmarUy  the  government  o!  the  United 
States,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  Congress, 
that  la  responsible  lor  creating  the  demon 
of  Inflation. 

It  Is  good  to  have  suob  Institutions  as  the 
Tax  foundation,  which  can  cry  out  with  the 
vole*  of  conscience  that  the  seductive  bland- 
ishments ot  our  representatives  are  largely 
false. 

For  example,  dont  most  of  us  believe  we 
are  better  off.  flnanclally.  today  than  we  were 

10  years  ago?  The  foundation  haa  bad  news 
tor  all  of  us:  It  found  that  Mr.  Average, 
earning  «l  1.000  today.  Is  no  better  o"  j^'^ 
he  was  In  19«0.  when  he  was  making  S7.S00. 
In  19«0.  total  taxes  took  M  per  cent  of  his 
pay.  Today  thafs  34  per  cent.  And  the  rest 
o(  his  salary  mcrea.ie  has  been  devoured  by 
price  inflation  In  1980  terms,  a  dollar  today 
IS  worth  only  77  cents. 

Mr  Average's  taxes,  the  foundation  agures. 
have  doubled  In  the  past  decade,  from  •1707 
to  »3.476.  Ten  years  ago.  federal  taxes  took 

11  per  cent  of  his  Income;  this  year  It  11  be 
14  per  cent.  Across  the  nation,  state  Incoine 
taxes  hsve  risen  In  the  same  period  by  i«I 
per  cent:  local  taxes  are  up  106  per  cent. 

On  the  average,  we  spend  40  per  cent  more 
on  government  than  we  do  on  food.  Doubt- 
leas  we  get  more  In  government  services  to- 
day than  we  did  a  decade  ago. 

But  U  "more"  better?  Tour  congressman 
won't  know  how  you  feel  unleaa  you  tell  him. 
II  you  have  and  he  won't  mend  hla  ways, 
there  Is  the  further  remedy,  the  baUot  box 
(well,  voting  machine  1.  Falling  that,  the 
ultUnate  corrective,  of  course.  U  getting  In- 
volved in  politics  yourself,  or  talking  a  re- 
liable friend  or  neighbor  Into  running.  Its 
already  happened  at  the  graKiroots;  now  it  a 
time  to  move  up  the  ladder. 


THE  CONVERSION  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1970 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    UABTIJ^NO 

IN  THK  HOU81  OF  EEPBESENTATTVBS 

ThuTiday,  Sevtember  17.  1970 
Mr  HOOAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  more  than  50  of  my  coUeagues  to- 
day m  cwponsoring  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  authorizes  a  far-reaching  plan  to 
Involve  defense  and  space-oriented  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  In  peace- 
time research  and  development  work. 

Entitled  the  "Conversion  Research  and 
EducaUon  Act  ot  1970."  this  measure 
states  that  "reducUons  in  defense  and 
space  research  and  development  must  be 
met  bv  corresponding  increases  In  clvU- 
lan  sixiaUy  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment." and  provides  the  following: 
First,  that  a  total  of  $450  million  be 
authorized,  over  a  3-year  period,  for  spe- 
cific programs  of  educaUon.  research, 
and  assistance  to  .imall  business  firms,  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  defense 
research  and  development  to  clvUlan, 
socially  oriented  R.  t  D. ; 

Second,  that  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  sponsor  research  on  conver- 
sion and  that  it  develop  and  administer 
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retraining  programs  for  scientists,  engi- 
neers, technicians,  and  others  involved 
in  civilian  R.tD.: 

Third,  that  the  Dejiartment  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  sponsor  conversion 
retraining  programs  for  management 
personnel  in  defense-related  R.  t  D. ; 

Fourth,  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration assist  small  business  firms 
in    achieving    conversion    by    providing 


technical  grants,  loan  guarantees,  and 
taterest  assistance  payments;  and 

Fifth,  that  an  advisory  committee  of 
industrialists,  scientists,  and  educators 
be  established  to  help  shape  and  guide 
these  programs. 

Defense  cutbacks  have  posed  a  par- 
ticular problem  for  many  residents  of 
E>rlnce  Georges  and  Charles  Coimtles  be- 
cause we  have  siKh  a  high  percentage  of 
Department  U  Defense  employees  and 


technicians   employed   by   defense    and 
space  contractors. 

This  bill  seeks  to  encourage  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  to  help  solve 
domestic  problems  m  such  areas  as 
health,  housing,  transportation,  crime, 
and  pollution.  I  am  sure  that  this  legis- 
lation will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
those  employees  who  have  been  layed  off 
or  "rifled"  as  a  result  of  defense  cut- 
backs. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  RussKLLi. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  Thou  who  are  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  whose  spirit  broods  over  Thy 
creation  in  every  generation,  break  in 
upon  our  troubled  age  that  men  and  na- 
tions may  heed  the  divine  imperative  to 
"do  Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  Thy  God."  We  pray  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  crisis  ai«l  confu- 
sions, its  fears  and  frustrations.  Its  sor- 
rows and  sufferings  we  may  hear  and 
heed  Thy  clear  call  guiding  us  to  be 
faithful  and  fearless,  strong  and  stead- 
fast, patient  and  persevering  imder  Thy 
sovereign  grace  and  wisdom. 

May  the  stem  and  cruel  arbitrament 
of  bomb  and  tank  give  way  to  peaceful 
adjudication,  cooperation,  and  mutual 
good  win. 

We  pray  for  those  who  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  battle,  for  those  who  suffer  from 
war  everywhere,  and  especially  for  our 
own  sons — prisoners  of  war — in  distant 
lands.  Grant  them  healing  in  sickness, 
courage  in  deprivation,  and  the  constant 
awareness  of  Thy  sustaining  presence.  Be 
with  all  who  are  dear  to  them  that  by 
drawing  near  to  Thee  they  may  be  nearer 
to  one  another.  Give  us  grace  to  share 
their  burden  and  wisdom  to  labor  with 
increased  zeal  for  the  coming  peace. 

In  the  Redeemers  name  we  pray. 
Amen.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.! 


day,  September  21,  1970.  be  dispensed 

with.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MB.   AND  MRS.   ARVEL  OLINZ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1216.  8.  1074.  __ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legiiative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  S.  1074,  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvel  Glinz. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  consideration  of  the 
blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  tiiird  time 
and  i?a^ed.  as  follows: 

S.  1074 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
ot  Sepresenlofrtes  of  tke  Vnittd  Slates  o/ 
America  in  Cangreu  aaxmbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  the  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arvel  Ollnz  ol  Eldndge,  North  Da- 
kota, the  sum  of  S3.531  M,  In  full  satisfac- 
tion ot  all  claims  against  the  Unlttd  States 
for  reimbursement  for  legal  expenses  paid 
by  the  said  Mr.  and  Mia.  Arvel  GUna  from 
March  13,  l»«I,  through  April  1.  ll>8«.  In 
defending  the  title  of  real  property  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  a  receiver's  deed,  dated 
March  35.  IMO.  such  property  having  been 
tMug&t  by  the  said  Mr.  and  Mr».  Arvel  Ollnz 
at  a  judicial  sale  which  wa»  held  to  satisfy 
tax  liens  of  the  United  Slates:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centimi  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  sliall  be  flned  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1199),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcosd, 
as  follows; 


THE  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 


Tbe  pnrpou  of  the  propoaed  legislation  Is 
to  authorUe  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arvel  OUnx 
the  sum  of  $3,531  J6  in  full  satufacuon  of  all 


claims  against  the  United  States  for  relm- 
bunemant  for  legal  expenses  paid  by  the 
claimanu  from  March  13,  1»«1 .  tlirough  April 
1.  iSSe.  In  defending  the  tlUe  of  real  prop- 
erty transferred  to  them  by  a  receiver's  deed, 
dated  March  25.  1960.  such  property  tiavlng 
been  bought  by  tJie  cUlmants  at  a  judicial 
■ale  which  was  tield  to  satisfy  tax  liens  of 
the  United  States. 

STATEliXirr 

In  1958  the  Pedeiai  Oovemment  flled  a 
suit  against  Fay  Heasiey  to  collect  Federal 
Income  taxes  of  approximately  (300.000  by 
loreoloaing  tax  Hens  against  a  large  farm 
owned  by  Mr  Heasiey.  In  this  suit,  a  judg- 
ment was  entered  for  the  Oovemment.  and 
Mr.  Anderberg  was  appointed  receiver  by  the 
FMeral  district  court  at  Fargn.  N  Dak.,  for 
the  purpoM  of  selling  thu  farm  at  a  judicial 
sale.  Mr.  Heaaley's  farm  was  sold  by  the  re- 
ceiver to  the  highest  bidder  who  was  Mr. 
Arvel  Ollnx.  The  Federal  district  court  In 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  confirmed  this  sale  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  up- 
held tl>e  sale  to  Mr  ailnz. 

Thereafter.  Mr.  Fay  Heasiey  Uiltlated  a 
series  of  suiu  in  State  and  Federal  courts 
which  were  repetitious  and  were  designed  to 
tiarass  and  embarrass  Mr.  Ollnz  in  his  pur- 
chase of  the  farm  Many  of  these  suits  were 
mltially  directed  aolely  against  Mr.  Ollnx  In 
an  effort  to  deprive  him  of  hU  purcliaae. 
Such  suits  necessarily  occasioned  legal  ex- 
pense to  Mr.  OUnz,  hut  such  legal  expense 
was  private  In  nature  as  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  title  In  himself.  Eventually, 
the  Government,  or  a  Government  employee. 
was  named  a  defendant  In  all  of  the  suits. 
Whenever  both  the  Oovemment  and  Mr. 
Ollnx  appeared  as  codefendants  In  one  of 
these  suits,  the  Government  undertook  to 
defend  the  suit,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mr.  Ollnx.  thereby  re- 
lieving Mr.  Gllnz  of  any  additional  expense. 
However,  the  Government  did  not  and  could 
not  pay  those  expenses  Incurred  by  Mr  Gllnz 
In  the  hiring  of  liis  personal  attorney  as  that 
attorney  only  represented  and  advised  Mr. 
Gllnz. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  QuenUn  N. 
Burdlck.  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
stated  as  follows : 

"It  Is  these  legal  fees  which  Mr.  Gllnz  In- 
curred for  his  private  benefit  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  private  blU  proposed  by  Mr. 
Anderberg.  It  is  self-evident,  from  the  fore- 
going factual  summary,  that  such  private 
legal  expenses  cannot  lie  paid  by  the  Oov- 
emment. It  should  be  pointwl  out  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has.  in  tlie  past,  been 
quick  to  intervene  and  assume  the  burden 
of  any  litigation  In  such  matters  where  It 
could  Justinably  do  so  In  the  interest  of 
protecting  purchaaere  at  Oovemment  tax 
foreclc«UT«a  sales." 

A  copy  of  the  letter  of  th»  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Is  sttaehad  hereto  and  made 
a  part  hereof.  Also  attached  U  a  letter  from 
Henry  W.  Anderberg  to  Senator  BunJlck 
which  seta  forth  further  factt  in  relation  to 
this  matter.  The  Anderberg  letter  also  relates 
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quite  a  mimber  of  court  procecKUngs  that 
•re  ln»olT«l  In  thrt  mitter.  ThcM  pro««d- 
Ings  Indicate  tbe  ha^usmsnt  fio  Mr.  Ollnx 
by  Mr.  HMUley.  Tbls  sttu&tlon  !■  further 
documented  by  a  letter  which  Is  hereto  at- 
tached from  Mr  Robert  Vogel  to  Mr.  Ander- 
berg.  Mr  Vogel  beln«  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  North  Dakota  from  1964  to 
19«6  A  further  letter  to  Senator  Burdlck 
from  Herman  Wem  who  was  counsel  for  the 
trcdver.  Mr.  H  W.  Acderberi.  U  also  at- 
tached hereto  and  ntade  a  part  hereof.  A 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
which  defers  to  the  Depar.menl  of  Justice 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  matter  Is  also  at- 
tached. 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  ahOTS  that  Mr. 
OUna  bought  this  property  »t  a  Judicial  sale 
by  the  U5  Government  when  the  Oovem- 
ment  sold  the  Heaaley  property  In  order  to 
recover  owed  Income  taxes.  Therefore,  the 
Oovemment  was  the  prtmary  seller  of  the 
land  and  Insofar  as  this  matter  la  concerned 
ma  an  tntereated  party  from  tfte  very 
beginning. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  the  i^lstant  Attorney  Oeneral  that  legal- 
ly no  reimbursement  can  be  made  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  Mr.  GUn«  and  the  flle 
further  shows  that  when  able  to  do  so  the 
Oovemment  did  enter  the  suit  and  carry 
the  burden  from  that  time  on. 

The  committee  beUcvee  that  even  tlkough 
the  Government  Is  not  legally  liable  for  the 
expenses  mcurred  by  Mr.  Gllna  that  In  an 
equitable  end  moral  way  a  UahUlty  docs  exist 
The  baraasment  that  Mr.  Glinz  was  subjected 
to  arising  cut  of  the  Government  Judicial  sale 
Is  of  courae  neither  the  Government's  fault 
nor  Mr.  Gllna'  fault.  However.  Mr.  OUnz 
had  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  harassment 
It  appear?  to  the  committee  that  this  con- 
dition of  the  facts  makes  the  bill  one  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  congreaslonal  reUef. 
and  that  the  Government  should  aid  Mr. 
Ollna  In  this  respect.  Had  the  Government 


the  Government  would  have  assumed  the  Ua 
blllty  Incurred  by  Mr,  OUni.  Tbe  committee, 
therefore,  bellevea  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  mentortoos  and  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  S.  1074. 


S.  4371— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ABOLISH  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  weeks.  I  have  addressed  myself  to 
the  problem  of  our  regulatory  agencies, 
more  speclflcally,  the  Intersute  Com- 
merce Commission. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  recocnmend  that 
the  duties  of  the  Intetstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  abolished,  but  after  gly- 
Ing  the  matter  considerable  thought  and 
Investigation,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  ccmsumers,  the  shippers,  and  the 
transportation  Industry  can  best  be 
served  by  abolishing  the  ICC  and  trans- 
ferring the  essential  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission to  another  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

After  repeated  visits  to  Montana,  I 
find  that  the  Interests  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  not  being  served  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  More  and 
more  the  Commission  Is  becoming  indus- 
try oriented,  and  exhibiting  a  lack  of 
Initiative  and  imagination  In  Its  declslotis 
and  policies. 

In  Montana  recent  railroad  cotisollda- 
tlons  have  given  little  evidence  that  there 
Is  any  Improvement  In  service,  and.  In 
fact,  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  reduction.  Re- 
ipeated  efforts  are  being  made  to  discon- 
tinue passenger  service,  and  there  are 
indications  of  a  reduction  in  freight 
service  in  the  less  populated  areas. 

In  Montana  the  history  of  the  railroad 
sendee  to  the  public  has  been  on  a  steady 
decline.  Beginning  with  the  abandon 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad'spas 
senger 


ous  occasions,  I  fear  that  Montana  Is 
rapidly  becoming  merely  a  roadbed  for 
transcontinental  rail  freight  service  be- 
tween the  T»'in  Cities  and  the  west  coast. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know.  I 
expressed  my  mo6t  adamant  objection  to 
the  recent  request  for  rate  increases  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroads.  Eastern,  West- 
em.  and  Southern.  The  15  percent  Is  an 
cxhorbltant  and  thoroughly  unreason- 
able request,  especially  In  view  of  the  rate 
boosts  already  approved  by  the  ICC. 
While  the  Commission  has  refused  to  im- 
plement the  Increases  until  after  their 
hearing,  the  previous  record  of  such  re- 
quests would  give  me  no  comfort  as  to  the 
final  recommendations. 

I  noted  on  yesterday  that  the  railroads 
had  again  applied  for  a  15  percent  In- 
crease which  would  be  on  top  of  the  11 
percent  Increase  granted  In  two  seg- 
ments over  the  past  6  months.  There  are 
no  Indications  that  the  boxcar  shortage 
has  been  reolved;  both  the  grain  and 
lumber  Industries  are  continuing  to  ex- 
press concern  about  shortages.  Interest- 
ingly, there  are  some  reports  that  several 
of  the  large  railroad  companies  would 
like  to  get  out  of  the  railroad  business 
and  coocentrate  on  some  of  their  many 
other  Investments.  Whether  or  not  this  Is 
true,  it  would  seem  so — with  their  con- 
tinued abandonment  of  services  to  the 
people  and  lack  of  Imaginative  thinking 
In  methods  to  expand  and  Unprove  the 
railroad  Industry. 

Insofar  as  the  freight  rate  Issue  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tained interesting  comments  suggesting 


iger  trX  ^a  uiro^ih  the  s"^*  that  the  govermnent  modem^e  its  rail 
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COMMI'l'l'KE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BOSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Dnder 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Chukchi  is 
now  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  without  taking  an>'  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CHtraCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  reeognlaed  for 
10  minutes. 


other  railroads  to  reduce  and  abandon 
service.  Several  efforts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  ICC  approval  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Malnstreeter  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  lines  through 
Montana.  To  date,  the  people  in  Mon- 
tana have  been  successful  In  keeping  this 
service. 

How  much  longer  this  will  last,  we  do 
not  know.  Passenger  service  between  Bil- 
lings. Mont.,  and  Denver  and  between 
Billings  and  Nebraska  has  been  aban- 
doned. Just  recently,  the  ICC  has  granted 
a  6-month  delay  in  the  abandonment  of 
passenger  service  between  Butte,  Mont., 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  This  will  leave  this 
area  without  adequate  public  surface 
transportation. 

Within  the  State  of  Montana,  the  raU- 
roads  have  started  implementing  a  plan 
of  complete  abandonment  of  rail  service 
such  as  that  provided  between  Living- 
ston and  Gardiner  and  between  8ap- 
plngton  and  Norrls.  To  date,  these  re- 
quests have  been  denied  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Now,  there  are  new  Indications  that 
the  railroads  Intend  to  retreat  further 
and  cutback  freight  services  to  some 
small,  isolated  communities  in  Montana. 
Constituents  from  Circle.  Brockway.  and 
Lindsay  have  been  Informally  advised 
that  their  daily  freight  service  will  be 
cut  t>8ck  to  three  times  a  week.  The  prob- 
lems of  our  rural  communities  are  se- 
rious enough  without  these  additional 
cutbacks.  As  I  have  Indicated  on  prevl- 
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railroads  themselves  may  need  to  give 
a  little  more  thought  to  the  posslblUty 
that  they  are  pricing  their  services  out  of 
the  market.  Perhaps  this  Is  exactly  what 
the  railroads  want  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  appearing  In  the 
September  14.  1970,  Lssue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnud  to  the  Racoto, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Wall   Street   Journal.   Sept.    14, 
19T01 
Th«  iMiaaaur  isf  FiaioHT  Rarxs 
In  denying  the  Eastern  and  Western  rail- 
roads a  16  a  increase  In  freight  rates,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  stressed  the 
Intereets  of  shipper*  and  consumers.  Thoee 
Interests  surely  must  be  considered,  but  the 
rate  question  also  must  be  pondered  from 
the  railroads'  viewpoint. 

An  arUcle  elsewhere  on  thU  page  traces 
the  history  of  railroad  financial  problems, 
some  of  wlilch  are  arising  once  again.  Cer- 
tainly the  roads  could  use  some  nxore  In- 
come from  somewhere.  But  It  la  at  least 
doubtful  that  interest  will  be  eerved,  for 
very  well  or  for  very  long,  by  a  long  serlea  of 
slxabte  rate  tjooets. 

Althougb  the  IOC's  language  may  appear 
to  imply  otherwise,  the  raUroada  have  no 
transportation  monopoly.  They've  received 
nve  general  freight  Ijocets  since  l»e7.  In- 
cluding a  recent  S%  Interim  Increase,  and  the 
trend  obviously  haa  diverted  some  shlpmenta 
to   trucks,   particularly   to   company-owned 


The  railroads  soon  will  face  sharply  higher 
wage  costs,  as  the  result  of  labor  negotia- 
tions now  going  on.  However,  as  the  Southern 
railroads  pointed  out  when  they  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  latest  rate-boost  request, 
no  one  can  say  now  exactly  tww  much  higher 
the  new  labor  costs  wUl  be. 

In  the  clrcumstancee  the  Southern  roads 
are  seeking  a  6%  Interim  increase  in  No- 
vember: they  plan  to  aak  for  a  permanent 
boost  only  on  a  selective  basis  taking  ac- 
count of  cost  and  competitive  factors.  Ai- 
ttwugh  many  Eastern  and  Western  roada 
are  In  much  worse  shape  than  the  Southern 
lines,  and  thus  leas  able  to  wait,  the  Southern 
strategy  Is  at  least  realistic. 

The  railroads'  trouble*  plainly  can't  tia 
ended  by  diverting  traffic  to  trucks.  In  the 
short  run  at  least  some  of  the  imes  protMbly 
can't  survive  without  substantial  l"ederal  fi- 
nancial help. 

In  the  long  run  Congress  must  modernize 
Federal  rail  latx>r  policy:  the  President's 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  Incessant,  and 
costly,  strikes  now  are  gathering  dust  in 
Congress.  The  Government  also  must  mod- 
emlxe  the  regulatory  setup  that  now  requires 
railroads  to  s[>end  about  as  much  time  t>at- 
tling  bureaucracy  as  they  do  fighting  com- 
petitors. 

The  problems  have  pUed  up  over  many 
years,  and  they  won't  be  disentangled  over- 
night. In  the  meantime  the  railroads  them- 
selves may  need  to  give  a  little  more  thought 
to  the  possibility  that  they  are  pricing  their 
service  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
earlier  proposal  for  abolishing  the  ICC 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 
I  might  add  that  I  have  had  comments 
and  inquiries  from  many  diversified 
points  of  interest.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
moderiuzatlon  of  our  Federal  regulatory 
setup,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  ICC  is  the 
place  to  begin. 

Today  I  introduce  legislation  calling 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  tbe  end  of  18 
months.  During  the  first  12  months  a 
special  commission  would  be  set  up  to 
determine  how  best  to  reassign  the  nec- 
essary functlcns  of  the  ICC  to  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies.  The  re- 
maining 6  months  would  be  available  for 
legislative  action  to  accomplish  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  special  commission. 

The  commission  would  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  memt)ers 
from  the  private  .<iector.  representing  the 
consumer,  the  carrier,  and  the  shipper. 
I  know  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  a  great  many  crucial  issues 
before  it.  We  are  now  in  the  rush  toward 
adjournment,  but  I  do  believe  this  Is  a 
matter  of  significant  Importance.  I  hope 
that  the  commltee  will  be  able  to  give 
this  legislation  early  and  prompt  con- 
sideration not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  next  Congress  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced  today  seeking  to  bring  about 
an  abolition  of  the  ICC  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

The  bill  (S.  4371 1  to  abolish  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  a  future 
date  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 


make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  after  such 
date,  Introduced  by  Mr.  MAMsnKLD,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoud,  as 
follows: 

S.  4371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovje  of 
RepretmtatUiet  of  the  United  Stata  o/ 
America  in   Con^rew   osjewibled. 

ABOLisuKkirr  or  xNTKaaraTE  coBCMacx 

COMMTwaiOM 

SacnoN  t.  EflocUve  eighteen  montli*  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  tiie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  abollabed. 

ESTSBUSHMEKT   Or   OOBUUaaXOM   lO   UAXl 

BXCOSS  MSMDATIONS 

SIC.  2.  (a)  There  U  hereby  astabUibsd  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Transportatloo  Bflgiu- 
latlon  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the  "Com- 
mimon")  which  shall  be  compoaed  of  fif- 
teen memt>ere  appointed  as  follow*; 

(1)  «tx  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  three  from  the  memlMrahlp  of  Qxe 
Senate,  two  from  the  majority  party  and  one 
from  the  minority  party,  and  one  each  to 
represent  earners  subject  to  teguiaUon  pur- 
suant to  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  ship- 
per* regularly  using  such  carrlei*,  and  con- 
sumers generaUy; 

(3)  six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  Uie 
House,  three  from  the  memiJership  of  tbe 
TTnilnr  of  RepreaentaUvee,  two  from  Qie  ma- 
jority party  and  one  from  the  mlnodly  party, 
and  one  each  to  represent  carriers  subject  to 
regiilatlon  pursuant  to  the  Interat*te  Com- 
merce Act,  shippers  regularly  using  aucb 
carriers,  and  conatimers  generally:  and 

(31  three  apiiolnted  by  the  President  to 
repreaent  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  allect  Its  power*,  but  shall  be  filled  m 
the  same  maimer  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  lu 
member*.  Eight  members  of  the  Commlaaion 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  lull  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  and  making  recom- 
mendatlcru  with  respect  to  <  1 )  what  should 
be  done  with  the  functions  of  the  Interstate 
commerce  Commission  after  the  abolish- 
ment cf  such  Commission  puretiant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  and  (21  what  other  acUons 
should  be  taken  to  best  carry  out  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  as  set  forth  in 
the  Interstate  commerce  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendaUons 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Commlaaion 
has  been  fully  organised. 

(e)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authorl- 
EBtlon  of  the  CDmmlaslon.  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may  lor  the  purpoae  of 
carrying  out  the  provlalona  of  tills  section 
hold'  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  aa  the 
Commlaaion.  subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable.  Any  member  authorised  by 
the  commission  may  admlniater  oaths  or 
afflrmauon  to  witnesses  appearing  lief  ore  the 
Commission,  or  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof. 

(f  1  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
menlality  of  tlie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  auch  informa- 
tion as  tlie  Commlaaion  deems  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  it*  functions  imder  this  section. 


(g)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
aa  may  t>e  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  vrtthout  regard  to  the  prtnrlsions 
of  title  5.  tJnlted  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointmenu  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subcliapter  rn  of  chapter  68  of  suth 
title  relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral 
Soliedule  pay  ratea.  shall  have  the  powar — 
(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compfmaarlnn 
of  such  etaS  peraonnel  aa  be  daems  neces- 
sary, and 

(3)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

(bMl)  Any  member  of  tha  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branch  of  tbe  Oovemment  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  t«  that 
received  in  his  regular  employment,  but 
shall  l>e  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
sut»lBtence,  and  other  neceeeary  expenses  in- 
curred by  lilm  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  tbe  Oommlssion. 

(3j  Members  of  tbe  OommlBion,  otbar 
than  thoee  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) ,  atiall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  IKX)  par 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  dutiee  as  meml>er*  of  the 
Commlsaion  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenaea  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  member*  of 
the  Commlaslon. 

(I)  There  are  autharlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may 
tie  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(J)  The  Commlaelon  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  daya  after  the  submlseton  of  Its  re- 
port. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Montana  for  the 
bill  he  has  offered  today.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  I  share  completely  with  him 
the  deep  concern  he  has  eiq^ressed  re- 
garding both  the  deteriorating  passen- 
ger service  furnished  by  the  railroads 
as  well  as  the  chronic  shortage  of  freight 
cars  available  to  the  Western  States. 

I  also  share  the  belief  that  the  ICC 
has  failed  to  discharge  Its  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  the  American  West. 

I  would  be  honored  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  Join  with  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bin  he  has  introduced. 
Mr.  MANSFTEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted.  I  would  expect  and 
anticipate  that  all  Senators,  regardless 
of  party,  between  the  Great  lAkes  and 
the  west  coast  would  be  Interested  In  this 
measure,  because  all  of  us.  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr  Macrtjsok)  ,  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  decisions  of 
the  KTC.  especially  in  regard  to  the  Blat- 
ter of  freight  rates  which  keep  Industry 
out  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  other  West- 
em  States,  and  the  matter  of  the  short- 
age of  the  boxcars  which  has  a  serious 
effect  on  the  economy  In  the  rural  areas. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjuch)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  I  have  just  Introduced. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«mpoi«.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DXJRING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
ruels  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AllBlrs,  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  although  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  Intend 
to  object.  However.  I  want  the  record 
to  show,  so  that  the  Senate  will  be  on 
notice,  that  this  is  the  last  day  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  permit  com- 
mittees to  meet  to  the  detriment  of  the 
efforts  being  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
want  to  be  overbearing  or  to  cause  in- 
convenience to  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate.  But  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  there  are  those  in 
this  body  who  are  intent  on  prevent- 
ing us  from  reaching  a  vote  on  a  very 
important  matter  that  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  And  U  they  insist  on 
using  the  argument— or.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  sub- 
terfuge— that  they  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  study  or  debate  the  matter,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  put  that 
argument  to  the  test.  I  propose  to  see 
that  this  matter  is  studied  and  debated 
until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  469— SUBMIS- 
iOSSION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
SPANISH  BASE  AGREEMENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognised. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  res<rfution  dealing  with 
the  recently  renewed  base  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Spain.  The 
resolution  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  nothing  in  this  agreement 
shall  be  construed  as  a  national  commit- 
ment by  the  United  SUtes  to  defend 
Spain. 

On  August  6,  1970,  as  Senators  Icnow, 
Secretary  of  SUte  William  P.  Rogers 
and  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Sr.  Lo- 
pez Bravo  an  executive  agreement  en- 
titled an  "Agreement  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  between  the  Umted  States 
and  Spain." 

Before  the  signing,  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  had  re- 
quested that  this  executive  agreement  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval  as 
a  treaty,  following  the  traditional  advice 
and  consent  procedure.  The  suggestion, 
however,  was  rejected  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  have  t<dd  previously  the  story  of  a 
■double  event" — vide,  Coiio««8S10IIAl 
RscoHD  of  August  25.  1970,  pages  2990Z- 
29018 — which  occurred  in  the  two  coun- 


tries prior  to  the  signing.  Ironically.  In 
both  Madrid  and  Washington,  attempts 
were  made  to  publicly  examine  the  im- 
pending agreement  before  it  became 
binding,  but  these  efforts  were  Ignored. 

Following  the  signing,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  still  felt  that 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement  needed  to 
be  clarified  in  public.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  pressed  the  State  Department 
for  hearings,  and  these  were  agreed  to. 
On  August  26.  1970.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Alexis  Johnson  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  David  Packard  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  in  both  pub- 
lic and  executive  sessions,  to  explain — 
perhaps  "translate"  would  be  a  better 
term — the  scope  and  intent  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

under  Secretary  of  State  Johnson  de- 
clared, in  his  prepared  statement,  that 
the  United  States  has  made  no  commit- 
ment, secret  or  otherwise,  pledging  us  to 
the  defense  of  Spain.  With  reference  to 
the  agreement's  preamble  to  the  effect 
that  both  Governments  "will  malte  com- 
patible their  respective  defense  policies," 
and  in  regard  to  a  phrase  In  article  30 
of  the  agreement  which  states  that  "each 
Government  wHl  support  the  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  other."  Mr.  Johnson  em- 
phasized that  these  phrases  "cannot 
reasonably  be  interpreted  as  entailing 
any  defense  commitment"  on  the  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  toward  Spain. 
The  Under  Secretary  said: 
Our  undcrtaklag  to  provlcse  military  as- 
sistance lA.  in  acoordanca  with  tlie  wordA  of 
me  agreemeat.  "conditioned  by  the  priori- 
ties and  llmltaUons  created  by  the  interna- 
tional commitmenu  of  tlie  United  States." 
■mis  language  alone  should  make  it  dear 
tliat  our  Agreement  with  Spain  does  not  em- 
body any  commllment:  It  the  Agreement  with 
Spain  were  regarded  as  a  commitment,  this 
phrase  would  have  read  '"created  by  the  other 
internatiooal  commitments  of  the  tTnlted 
States."  and  U  do«a  not  read  that  way. 

Mr.  Johnson  explicitly  affirmed  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  given  no  secret 
pledge  to  defend  Spain  from  external 
adversaries  and  has  assumed  "absolutely 
no  obligation"  to  defend  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment from  insurrection  or  retielllon 
from  within. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Under  SecreUry 
of  SUte  Johnson's  prepared  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Rkord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoso. 
as  follows: 

araTXKxifT  or  ALSCis  Johnson 
At  the  outset  of  this  hearing  I  would  like 
to  IMerl  in  the  record  the  Joint  statement 
issued  t)y  Secretary  Rogen  and  the  Spanish 
Ptorelgn  Minister  on  August  6.  I  would  alio 
like  to  Insert  the  statement  I  submitted  to 
this  Committee  the  tame  day  in  amplification 
of  previous  testimony  bafore  this  Committee 
on  the  reaeons  the  Administration  entered 
Into  an  Agreement  of  Frteodahlp  and  Coop- 
eration with  the  Government  of  Spain,  and 
why  It  was  fett  tliat  this  should  be  done  In 
the  form  of  an  BiecuUye  agreement.  Ae  you 
know,  this  waa  furnished  to  the  Conunlttee 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement 
but  I  would  now  Uke  to  submit  It  for  the 
public  record  of  thu  bearing. 

The  now  Agreement  with  Spain  forms  a 
broad  basis  for  tnutful  cooperation  with  the 
Spanish  people  in  the  decade  of  the  l»70'» 
It  takes  into  account  the  many  non-mllltary 


flelda  in  which  both  countrlea  now  have  a 
clone  mutual  Interest  and  establishes  a 
foundation  lor  combined  effort*  in  other  auch 
flelda  In  future  years.  Such  areas  include  sci- 
ence, cultural  exchange,  poliuuon  control, 
urban  problems,  and  especially  education. 
The  field  of  education  Is  expected  to  assume 
particular  Importance  with  the  adoption  of 
an  crtenalve  educational  reform  program  by 
the  Ooyernmcnt  of  Spain.  It  is  expected  tliat 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  S3  million  al- 
ready committed  by  the  United  States  to 
non-millury  twes  under  the  new  Agreement 
will  be  applied  to  assisting  this  program. 

So  far  as  the  military  chapter  of  the  new 
Agreement  is  concerned,  the  arrangement* 
are  baslcaUy  a  continuation  of  rights  we 
have  enjoyed  in  Spain  since  1B53.  when  the 
first  base  agreement  waa  concluded  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  leaders,  including 
the  leaders  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

There  have  been  differences  of  views  aa  to 
whether  the  new  Agreement  should  have 
been  ocnciuded  a*  a  treaty,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate,  rather  than  as  an 
Executive  agreement,  as  had  been  done  by 
ndmlniatrallona  of  both  parties  since  1953. 
The  Administration's  position  on  this  Issue 
was  set  forth  in  the  statement  I  submitted 
to  this  Committee  on  August  6.  The  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  tlw  treaty  form 
was  not  appropriate  to  the  relaUonshlp  we 
have  undertaken  with  respect  to  Spain. 

With  the  exception  of  this  question  of 
form,  I  have  noted  little  criticism  or  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the 
new  Agreement  with  Spain.  Certainly  I  know 
of  none  regarding  the  non-mllltary  provi- 
sions for  educational,  acientUic  and  cultural 
cooperation  and  the  like.  The  only  questions 
I  have  noted  have  been  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  has  entered  Into  a  commit- 
ment to  defend  Spain,  and  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  secret  agreement  restricting  United 
States  use  of  the  t>ases  in  Spain.  1  appreciate 
tills  opportunity  to  deal  with  these  two  ques- 
tions. 

It  has  been  intimated  In  articles  appear- 
ing In  the  press  in  the  last  several  weeks  that 
the  new  Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Co- 
operation signed  with  Spain  on  August  6 
somehow  embodies  an  obligation  or  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  Spain.  The  text  of  the 
Agreement  bas  lieen  available  to  this  Com- 
mittee aince  my  appearance  on  July  34,  and 
It  has  now  been  three  weelcs  since  the  text 
waa  made  public.  The  only  speclflc  parts  of 
It  wlilch.  however,  seem  to  have  been  cited 
are  two  phraaes:  One  in  the  preamble  stat- 
ing ttiat  under  stated  conditions  both  Gov- 
ernments ""wUl  make  compatible  their  re- 
spective defense  policies",  and  a  phrase  in 
Article  30  to  the  effect  tliat  "each  Govern- 
ment will  support  the  defense  system  of  the 
other." 

A  reading  of  Chapter  VITI  of  the  Agree- 
ment, which  Is  the  chapter  regarding  defense 
matters,  clearly  shows  thst  these  pliraees 
have  been  reported  out  of  context  and  in  fact 
cannot  reasonably  tie  Interpreted  as  entail- 
ing any  defense  commitment.  The  first 
phrase  actually  appears  as  a  part  of  tii*  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

"Consequently,  both  Governments,  with- 
in the  framewtirk  of  their  constitutional 
processes,  and  to  the  extent  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate. WIU  make  compatible  their  re- 
spective defense  policies  In  areas  of  mutual 
Interest,  and  will  grant  each  other  reciprocal 
defense  support  as   followa:" 

"Thus,  the  undertaking  to  make  respective 
defense  policies  compatible  is  restricted  In 
three  ways; 

i.  It  applies  only  to  areas  of  mutual  Inter- 
est: 

3.  It  is  expressly  llnUted  by  the  constitu- 
tional proceases  of  both  countries: 

3.  It  IB  appUcnble  only  where  "feasible  and 
appropriate ".  In  addition.  I  must  emphssize 
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•.._.  1.  ~,rt,.f»i  t^  maklne  retain  some  forces  in  Spain  throughout  the  substantial  increase  m  the  use  by  the  United 

that  the  undertaking  Is  reatrlcted  to  inakmg  ""'''="  J                      Agreement,  U  at  any  States  of  faclUtles  In  Spanish  military  instal- 

detense   >»"»'«•   '"'J"",  mS^«"n   lomt  tll^  «  sTo"d  ch^ge^rr  mini.  th«e  i  laUons  regulated  by  JmTAgreement.  wiu  be 

^?  „^.?*„.^nS2    omt  e«.S^r  ^iSg  '^"'^'V  ">  the  Agreei^t  to  prevent  the  re-  the  subject  of  prior  consultation  in  the  Joint 

defense  planning.  Joint  exercises  or  anyuung  jj^^j^^^j"*^,  ^   ,^„  „^   miUtary  facilities  Committee   and   agreed    upon    between   the 

of  this  n*ture_           ,.„_,._  ,.  ,_,_,«uatelv  from   Sp«m   forthwith.   In  thu   connection  two  Governments  through  diplomatic  chan- 

'•'"^^'Ej^ill'l^^i  --J^-^r  ^'nitTrsfa-s-^;?.!  "'^n:.  mea.  that  Increaa..  in  personnel  or 

second  phrwe  in  question    Article  30  m  its  ^^^^  non-permanent  construe-  military  equipment  of  the  Unlt«l  Btates  m 

entirety  reads  as  foUowB.  installed  at  its  expense,  as  weU  as  lu  Spain  or  Increases  of  our  use  of  military  la- 

■Each   Government   will   support  the  de-  "°°*  ""f™™  "„    ^ETpment   and  mate-  cllltlee  In  Spain  beyond  levels  authorised  in 

lense  system  of   the  other  and  make  such  P«7?^"';P'^,'J'bstl^tuT  «moT.I  uTon-  the  excharSTS  notes  must  be  agreed  upon 

contrlbutlona  a.  are  deemed  n«=e«>ary  j^d  J''';„,i°i^  "!^ '"f  ^^''ofX  I^„,ent  between  thVtwo  Governments.  ThTslmply 

appropriate  to  achieve  the  greatest  ^leaWe  •■°„P'»^^^^"S^^i\Vt^^sub  J^t^Sul-  reflect,  an  understanding  that  there  is  not'^tj 

eftectiveneea  of  those  systems  to  meet  p«-  ''"  " '=°"™ "  "°'"°  °'    „°  donotreoulre  the  be  any  sudden  substantUl  expansion  of  our 

Slble  contingencies  subject  to  the  term,  and  '^X°^^^^Ji^^'',^\'^^^\:''^!^T.  ^,  milluiy  presence  in  Spam  isSJout  the  con- 

condlUona  Mt  forth  hereinafter.  rS„h  r.m™.i  sent  of  the  Spanish  Oovemment. 

-iSsa^rorapaTn^nXreutrted-^      ^^^^^^^B^     "^^ ^  .  ^^  ^^  <.  ^^ 

rhey-m;g^hrr^'p^:i5r"h:'i«s.^rt  SrH€iHrH^Lr  iv^-j^^-r^^^^^^-^Tr..^'^^ 

expreasly  subject  to  the  .ub.«,uen.  expUclt  5^^VtTon"f  tms' Admm?.t™tronrb«n  of  the  facilities  ,^err«l'to  in  this  Chapter 
terms  and  conditions.  ,\,.,%C1  jr„mt  Declaration  adODted  during  ^  "Mt  such  threat  or  attmck  will  be  the 
The  terms  and  condiUoos.  spart  from  '?»» J'''  fSl  .—IffLv' ,?on  did  not^-  subject  of  urgent  consultations  between  the 
techmcal  regulations  regardmg  suppllee.  the  f '"^ff/  *''^'^'"™"''°"  SSst^Xi  'wo  OovernnSnls.  and  will  be  rsKilTed  by 
dl«:lpllne  of  miUtary  penBnnel.  taxes,  etc..  stltute.  defense  commitment.  That  remams  ^^^^^^  »g^„.„  in  light  of  the  sltuatlM 
simply  are  to  the  effect  that  the  United  °'^„P™'"°°_  „,„  „,  rt,,,„„„  ,_  ,k,  ex-  created.  Such  urgent  consultations  ahaU 
State,  hi  grant«l  the  use  of  military  facll-  ''°"»'^'^'  °"  °JLX,tt^  aSl  »  thit  take  pUce  in  tbS  Jomt  Committee,  but 
me.  in  Spain  and  that  In  turn  the  United  pn»s  ""f^L"' '^'^  ,SZ^t2!^t^J^  not  "I""  the  Imminence  of  the  danger  k  re- 
state. ,nUcontnbute  to  the  modemiatlon  the  queaUon  of  a  ?°°™""'"  ^^  °"  quires,  the  two  Governments  ^mi  establish 
of  Spanish  defense  Industrie,  and  grant  arise  m  the  ruture^  I  ''|°™"^' °5^,^  dlr«:t  contact  in  order  to  resolve  the  matter 
Spain  military  assistance  In  accordance  with  inclusion  In  the  new  *^««"'"  ^  Z^^-  Jo'^''^-  Eioh  Government  retataa.  however, 
the  existing  MiUtary  DefenK  Aa-latanc.  •'°""' ?~'S't  °  ^,.i^J,"^^^SSSnk  the  liferent  right  of  .elf-defen»" 
agreement  of  1963.  Thus.  ArUcle  Si  provide,  ojnt  o   u^  W.  ^^ --^"/^S.-^lf,!";^  This  .imply  means  that  In  8p«n.  a.  la 

-"'^"eTovemment   of   the    United   State,  -U  ^'^^te  on  the  en,^  Into  fo^e  of^hU  ^'j^,--^ --^Vrm-^r'tr'STo 

agree.   u>   support   Spanish   defense   eOorts,  ^^  *«^'°«"  °°,  ^P""""  "i,^}^' *""  account   the  views  of  the  host  government, 

aa    necewary   and   appropriate,    by   contnb-  thst  language  which  In  '"«?"«  ^"^I""  Nothing  more  expUdt  or  definite  than  this 

uting  to  the  modernlsauon  of  Spanish  de-  ■''« "  •P«'V"""k*T' ^T^.^  rf^  nas^len     agr«£     to     between     the     two 

fenwlndustrles.  a.  well  as  granting  military  disappears.  I  emphaahte  that  this  was  doM  ^„„,„^ 

ssslstance  to  Spain.  In  accordance  with  ap-  not  «*","«  "'"^J^f^^-^.^'P?^"  These  are  the  principal   questions  which 

pUcable   agreements    This   support   will   be  ^'^,'^'^"^'''^,^''\'^'°^\,^"'^^l,  1  beUeve  have  bein  raised,  either  by  mem- 

condltloned  by  the  prioritie.  and  limitations  stltuted   a  ronmlltment    bi^t   ™tber  out  of  ^^  ^^  ^^  Oommlttoe  or  m  the  pr«s.  m  the 

created  by  the   InternaUonal  commitmenu  "^P^;, '"  *'/'? ^"  °'  "^"^  PfSS?"?'^,^,  weeks  Kirrounding  the  signature  of  the  new 

of  the  Utited  States  and  the  exigencies  of  De^te  ">«  '"M^' ^'\  ;^";"  ^  Agreement  with  4ain.  IfUie  Committee  has 

•.he  international  situation  and  will  be  sub-  now  been  public  for  aim  Mt  three  weeks  Boa  ^^^^^^  queauons  Secretary  Packard  and 

Ject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  has   been  »"bject   to   the  Kxutiny   ct  this  ^                ^^ 

Congrua.  whenever  the  case  w  require*,  and  Committee  for  about  a  month,  no  one  hu 

to  nnlt«l  States  leglslauon."  asserted,  and  I  faU  to  see  how  one  could  as-  fjfj      CHURCH.     Mr.     President,     the 

Again  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  "support  sort,  thst  there  is  any  language  In  the  new  ogputy  Secretary  of  Defense  gave  cor- 

lofj    Spinhdi  defense  efforts'  U  Umlted  Ui  Agreement  which  to  any  way  echo,  defense  j^^jrating    testimony,    saying    that    the 

ih.  fouowing  way,:  frS'-^°b,^™r?^umi^rt?rt.S.ti«  agreemS  pledged  is  onlT'to  defend 

\    Tf    la   *r\   hM   »itt*n   nniv   "&M   ne^MiarT  lateral  ana  Diiaterai  mutual  eecunty  ixwaiios.  !Zr_    _             7,  ^r^                ^^      ,     j  ..  »        - 

•nrt  inn^^^"                             necessary  ^^^  ^^  ^_^     ^^^^^  .peculation  that  U.S.  forces  if  they  are  attacked.    In  any 

2    n  ^SSmw  inly  of   "modemlzauon  of  there    might    be    a    "  Mcret    annex"    to    the  other   circumstances,    according   to   Mr. 

Spanish  defense  Industrie.  "  and  "graaung  Agreement  or  Kime  other  classified  document  Packard,    the   agrrwment   oommiU   the 

mlliiary  assistance  to  Spain":  which  either  embodies  a  defense  commit-  President  to  no  course  of  action  to  be 

3    It  Is  expressly  subject  to  appropriation  ment  on  the  part  of  the  UtUted  States  or  m  taken  'without  congressional  consent. 

of  funds  by  Oongreu.  and.  where  neoe«*ry.  some  way  speclfit^y  restricts  our  use  of  the                      ^        ^.^^^  reasons  given  to  ex- 

leglslauve  authorization.  "^^  iHi''T?con"SL'!SS"X^^ri^.^g  plain  why  the  administration  concluded 
Finally— and  thla  directly  touches  the  unfounded.  In  connection  with  the  signing  h  'j  npcHfMPv  to  submit  th«>  new 
question  of  commitment -our  undertaking  of  the  Agreement  there  was  one  exchange  of  It  was  not  necessary  to  submit  the  new 
to  provide  miutarv  assistance  U  "condi-  confidential  cisssiaed  notes,  which  we  took  agreement  as  a  treaty  to  the  Senate. 
tloned  by  the  priorities  and  limitations  ere-  the  Initiative  to  make  a<»Uable  to  this  Com-  First,  according  to  the  witnesses,  the 
ated  by  the  international  commitmentj  of  mittee  on  the  day  of  signing,  and  Which  is  consent  of  congressional  leaders  bad 
the  United  States "  This  language  alone  reitrlcted  entirely  to  a  recitation  of  detaUs  jjg^j,  obtained  In  1953,  including  certain 
should  make  It  clear  that  our  Agreement  of  numbers  of  troops  permitted  to  he  sta-  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
with  Spain  does  not  embody  any  commit-  J'""*^,  *"  Sp^'"; '^J'"''"?"  ?t'}l,"'.nrt  S'  Committee,  to  handle  the  original  base 
ment;  if  the  Agreement  with  Spain  were  re-  tity  of  classified  defense  facilities,  and  de-  ^_-_-_, '_;«,  s_ni_  hv  mMns  of  an 
garded  as  a  commitment,  tWs  phrase  would  tails  of  the  material  to  he  made  available  agrremOTt  wUh  Bpainoy  meaiu  of  mi 
baveVead  -created  by  the  of/ier  international  to  Spam.  This  Is  basically  technical  and  executive  agreement.  Second.  Mr.  John- 
commitments  of  the  United  States  "  This  Is  detailed  mUltary  information,  which  cannot  son  testified: 

a  repeutlon  of  the  language  of  the  original  be    published     without     affecting    military  ^.j,.  Administration  did  not  consider  tHe 

1983  Defense  Agreement,  wlilch  I  do  not  be-  Mcurlty.  It  doe.  not  expand  on.  amplify,  or  ^^^  Agreement  a  commitment  to  ^>*ls  of 

Ueve  has  ever  been  characterised  as  a  de-  modify  any  principles  contained  In  the  basic  j^,  jjj^j  »uich  called  for  Senate  approval, 

tense  commitment.  Agreement  of  Friendship   and   Cooperation.  ..  .^   » 

Article   33     of    course     baslcaUy    provides  As  you  know  from  the  cople*  you  have  re-  He  argued  that — 

that  Spain  ""wUI  authorije  the  Government  celved.  It  does  not  conuin  any  lan^y  re-  .^  submit  It  for  raUflcaUon  as  though  It 

of  the  United  States  to  use  and  matotam  gardlng  United  States  defense  of  Spam  or  ^^  constltut*  a  commitment  would,  to  fact 

tor    mUltary    purposes    certain   facilities    In  governing  the  use  of  the  bases.  ,^^^^  ^m  jt  „  Unpllcatlon  of  a  eommlt- 

Spanlsh  military  defense  instaUstlons  agreed  All  of  the  basic  conditions  regarding  our  m^nj  tu^t  „g  aia  not  desire  It  to  have. 

upon  bv  the  two  Oovernments."  use  of  these  military  facUltlea  m  Spam  are                        .^     ^     _,        r  . i ■  .»  tt_ 

Other  provisions  of  this  Agreement  mdl-  contatoed  to  the  published  Agreement.  These  During  the  hearing.  I  taqiUred  Of  Un- 

reciw  make  It  clear  that  there  cannot  be  appear  principalis  In  Article  88,  paragraph  a„  Secretary  Johnson  about  the  10,000 

any  defense  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  (e),  and  Article  34.  or  more   American   millUry  personnel 

United  States  with  respect  to  Spain.  For  ex-  Article    83.    paragraph    (e)     provides    as  jtayoned  on  Spanish  soU.  and  whether 

ample,  the  United  SUtes  is  not  obligated  by  follows:                                          „v—— «.i  or  not  their  very  presence  did  not  make 

this  Agreement  to  keep  any  miUtary  forces  "»» '«™"?.  """™™","!L  "X  ".T^T?  for    a    tacit    "commitment"    to    defend 

S.^TS;'^i'nu^t!:n"ti2tr;Ti;  rnT^T.^^^^>J>r^T^r  g.Wl  ask  unammoua  consent  that  the 
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transcript  of  Uiat  exchange  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
rbcoks.  as  loUows: 

PatStNCI  or  AMBUCAN  T«OOPS  AS  A  SKDHTT 
GUAaANTTIC 

SMialor  CBricH.  I  pr«M  this  b«aiis«  In 
Novemttr  of  1968.  coming  b«k  i^n  to 
Spain.  Otn»nU  WhMler.  In  a  meeUng  n 
Mi^d  with  high  Spanish  mlUtary  offlc.als. 
mscusslng  dtteOM  armngcmen-.s  with  th« 
Unltrt  SUttM.  said  that  the  prestnM  of 
American  Aimed  Poreo.  In  Spain  conatltulM 
a  more  .IgnlAcMt  .ecuntj  guarantee  to 
Spain  than  would  a  written  agreement.  How 
would  you  interpret  that  sutement? 

ii  JOHNW.N  It  I  ™call  rlghtls.  senator 
I  thlnlt  that  Under  Secretary  Richantaon 
flret.  and  mfttll  aecond,  tesOfled  at  same 
Sgth.  wa.  It  not.  in  March  of  1989  on  that 
^  the  other  natement.  and  IMue.  that 
came  up  at  that  time.  , 

I  can  only  aay  that  It  la  an  eipresalon  of 
General  Wheeler-a.  It  w»a  not  an  ejpreaalon 
of  the  Xia.  Oo'ermnent. 

Mr  CHimCH  Mr.  President.  I  aJso 
asked  about  the  Joint  mUltars'  exercises 
of  United  States  and  Spanish  forces  and 
whether  or  not  these  did  not  give  at  least 
the  appearance  of  a  "commitment,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  that  exchange  be  printed  here 
in  the  RicoHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the, tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKD,  as  follows : 

Senator  CHt.cH  We  will,  (or  the  next  B 
year,  under  the  new  agreement,  maintain 
iubatanosl  (ore.  In  Spain,  will  "  °«' 

Mr  JOHNSOV  We  ha«e  the  right  to  do  «o 
under  thla  agreement  and  I  "«"='P«!,^" 
w.  will  b.  maintaining  foc«a  there,  prtmar- 
Uy  Air  and  Navy,  aa  you  know. 

Senator  CiitracH  And  we  have  In  the  past 
and  wUl  in  the  future  conduct  joint  operj- 
Uona  with  the  Spanish  forces? 

Mr  JOHNSON.  We  hare  not  conducted  any 
lotnt  operaUOM  with  the  Spanish  forces^  we 
haye  In  the  past  .t  time,  had  some  joint  ei- 

Senator  CHoacB.  What  la  tha  dUfertnM  be- 

wen  a  joint  opMatlon  and  a  Jojnt  e»rd«^ 

Mr,  JoHwaON.  In  my  own  mind  It  la  a  Joint 

exercise.  

trracT  OF  jourr  «iiiJT»aT  axuciaas 
Senator  CBrrmcB   Lot's  use  "eiorclse."  We 
have  m  the  p«t  engaged  In  joint  mUltaiy 
aienues  with  the  Franco  foroee  and  wUl  m 
the  future. 
Mr  JoHNSOM.  Tee;  wo  have. 
Senator  CHtiacH.  If  we  have  no  commit- 
ment to  defend  Spein.  what  is  tto  need  to 
paitlclpete  In  joint  exercises  with  the  PYanco 
forces? 

Mr  JoHMSOH.  They  have  been  In  the  past. 
„  I  recall  It.  primarily  of  a  training  nature. 
using  Spanish  territory  tor  training  purpoees 
in  which  Spanish  forces  have  participated 
and  •»  far  aa  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Porce 
are  OTnremod.  both  we  and  the  Spanlah  have 
both  air  forces  and  navy  foroos  In  the  area, 
and  It  seems  to  me  perfecUy  natural  that 
Uiey  should  worX  together  or  learn  to  wotx 
together  to  that  tf  an  emergency  aroee  In 
which  the  Oovemmenta  wore  to  make  a  de- 
clMon  that  they  were  operating  together, 
they  wcmld  have  same  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  each  other 

Senator  CHnacH.  Do  you  not  think  that 
ooa  effect  of  Jctnt  exercises  U  to  lead  the 
a-i.»ii«»i  to  BMiir""  that  there  u  contem- 
plated a  Jomt  obllgaUon  in  the  event  of  a 
^Isla  that  would  involve  the  United  Statee 
in  ttie  defense  of  Spain? 

Mr  JoBweow.  In  thla  oonneoUocu  8en»t<». 
let  me  aay  that  some  of  the  eierctsee  that 
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have  taken  place  In  the  pest  have  been  the 
cause  of  questions  In  both  oountnea  Both 
we  and  the  Defense  Department  have  now 
established  machinery  to  monitor  more  care- 
fully such  exercises  and  to  be  sure  that  de- 
cisions on  carrying  out  such  eaerclses  are 
reached  at  senior  poliucal  levels  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Senator  Cboticb.  Do  you  want  to  add  any- 
thing to  that.  Dave? 

Mr  PACKAXn.  Well.  I  would  just  Uke  to 
emphasize  that  these  are  training  exercleee 
and  there  Is  considerable  benefit  to  the 
Spanish  from  training  with  US.  forces.  I 
think  that  Is  probably  the  dlrecUon  m  vrhlch 
the  benefit  Hows,  and  this  U  true  of  the 
naval  training  exercises. 

I  certainly  do  not  see  that  these  training 
exeidsee  In  any  way  Involve  a  commitment 
to  do  any  particular  thing  at  any  parucular 
time  I  think  It  Is  an  advantage  to  the  Span- 
ish to  be  able  to  work  with  our  mlUtary 
foreea.  and  perhapa  are  get  some  beneflt  from 
working  with  them  But  I  do  not  see  that 
these  training  eierdsee  In  any  way  Involve 
a  commitment  to  do  any  parUcular  thing 
at  any  particular  time. 

JOINT  iirmcisxa  with  kokai-uid  cooNrans 
Senator  CirtracH.  Are  we  presently  con- 
ducting joint  mllitsry  exercises  with  any 
other  foreign  power  with  which  we  do  not 
have  a  treaty  commitment? 

Mr  Johnson  My  asm  Impression  is.  it  Is 
not  unusual  to  do  so.  but  I  cannot  think  of 
a  specaflc  cose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther dlacusslon.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Case)  addressed  himself  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  committee's  Inipilry. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  pertinent  portions  of  his  question- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Ricoso  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Eicnrr  Pxom  Txanscupt 
Senator  Case.  I  say  this  because  the  word 
•oommltment"  u  very  often  loosely  used, 
sometunea  to  eiproaa  an  obligation  so  far 
■s  the  future  goes,  sometime!  t3  express  a 
condiuon  which  already  exists,  that  Is.  that 
troops  are  In  place.  Iherelore  you  are  com- 
mitted. We  are  talking  about  obligations  for 
acuoa  In  the  future. 
coataciTUXinw  auaJwrr  to  conbihuiiohai. 


n  this  U  lO.  why  IS  a  different  expression 
uaed  on  page  3  of  the  treacy.  In  article  3  m 
which  It  Is  said  that  the  obligation  for  ei- 
pandmg  of  eichanges  In  the  educaUonal  and 
cultural    ftelds   Is  subject   to   the  conaUtu- 
tlonil  processes  of  the  two  countries.  And 
chapter  vni  on  page  7,  at  the  top.  In  which 
military  commilanenta  are  Raid  to  be  with- 
in the  framework  of  their  constitutional  pro- 
cesses. Is  there  a  reason  for  that  difference 
In  language  and.  If  so.  what  Is  It? 
Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  not  deliberate. 
Senator  C*««.  It  waa  not  deUberate? 
Mr.  Johnson.  No.  no. 

Senator  C»si  Mr.  Secrettry  Packard,  do 
you  agree  with  that  Interpretation? 

Mr  Johnson.  I  really  had  not  noted  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Packaxh.  I  agree  with  that.  I  do  not 
see  any  dlfferenoe  of  intention. 

Senator  Cask.  No  dlHarenoe.  In  both,  these 
conditions  are  inobo&ts  and  later  depend- 
ent on  later  acuon  by  Oongrees. 

Mr.  PscKasD.  Senator  Caae.  1  think  there 
Is  only  one  commitment  that  la  Involved  In 
this  for  futtire  action  and  that  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  defend  their  mlUtary 
forces  If  they  are  attacked.  I  think  that  Is 
the  ahaolute  Umit  o*  any  oommltment. 

Senator  Oa««.  WeU.  that  Is  not  a  oommlt- 
ment to  the  other  side. 


Mr,  Pscxaas.  That  Is  not  a  commitment  to 
the  other  side. 

Senator  Ci»x  And  In  no  sense  la  It  any- 
thing but  the  right  of  self-defsnse. 

Mr,  PACKABD.  1  would  ses  nothing  In  this 
agreement  that  would  make  any  ootnmltment 
for  us  to  do  anything  In  respect  to  the  defense 
of  Spain. 

Senator  Case  Or  by  Itself  constitute  sny 
additional  power  In  the  Executive  to  act 
without  reference  to  Congreaa? 

Mr.  Packasb.  I  would  not  see  anything  in 
that. 

Senator  Case.  That  Is  an  absolute  Oat 
statement  on  your  pert  and  youra.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, also. 

Mr.  Johnson,  It  Is,  yea. 

OBLIGATION    TO   DtrXNO   CX.   FOBOS 

Senator  CatjacH.  Senator,  would  you  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  might  clarify  that  point.  It  la 
a  very  important  point. 

Under  the  agreement.  It  u  clear  that  theea 
bases  at  which  American  forces  wlU  be  sta- 
tioned are  actually  Spanish  bases.  Is  this 
not  true? 

Mr.  JOBNBON.  That  la  correct. 

Senator  Chdbch.  How  could  an  attack  take 
place  on  theee  Spanlah  bases  that  would 
not  constitute  an  attack  on  us  and  thus  In- 
volve us  in  the  necessity  of  responding?  What 
kind  of  an  attack  could  take  place  which 
would  not  also  be  an  attack  on  us  since  we 
occupy  the  bases  and  since  we  have  the 
right  of  defense?  How  could  an  attack  upon 
these  Spanish  bases  coming  either  mtemally 
or  externally  occur  that  would  not  consti- 
tute simultaneously  an  attack  on  us? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  there  are  many  Span- 
ish bases  and  military  facilities.  We  are  pree- 
ent  on  only  a  few  of  them. 

Senator  Chttxcb.  Yea.  but 

Mr.  JoHNBoN.  If  someone  who  chose  to 
attack  a  faculty  on  which  we  are  present 
they  would  obovlnsly  al»o  be  attacking  us 
aa  well. 

PBXSXDKNT'B   FOWXX   TO    SXND   VOBCS8   ABXOAO 

Senator  Caai.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  raised  a  very  Important  aspect  of 
this  whole  matter,  which  Is  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  move  American  mUltary  forces 
onto  foreign  soU  without  the  approval  of 
Congraa.  I  wonder  If  either  of  tJie  Secre- 
taries would  have  any  comment  on  this,  and 
perhaps  discuss  it  in  the  Ught  of  other  sim- 
ilar situations  in  which  Executive  agreements 
have  been  used.  Instead  of  treaties  which  re- 
quire the  consent  of  Congress,  to  staUon 
American  military  forces  on  foreign  sou. 

Mr.  JOHNBON.  Well.  I  would  prefer  to  de- 
fer comment  on  that  That  Is  a  question  that 
IS  being  debated.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  make 
just  an  off-the-cuff  answer  to  that  Senator. 
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Mr.  cmJRCH.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  it  waa  a  lltUe 
more  than  a  year  ago.  on  June  25.  1969. 
tliat  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  1«. 
approved  the  national  commitments  res- 
olution. We  then  took  the  position  that  a 
national  commitment  of  the  United 
States  results  from  "alfinnatlve  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government"  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a  "treaty,  conven- 
tion, or  other  legislative  instnimentaUty 
specifically  Intended  to  give  effect  to  such 
a  commitment." 

In  compliance  with  this  principle,  the 
new  contract  with  Spain  cannot  con- 
tain a  "national  commitment"  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  recognize,  since  an  executive 
agreement  is  not  a  "treaty,  convention, 
or  other  legLslatlve  instrumentality." 

Moreover,  high-ranking  officials  ol  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  have 


themselves  Ustlfled  that  the  new  agree- 
ment entails  no  commitment  on  our  part 
to  defend  Spain. 

The  Senate  should  now  act  to  settle 
anv  doubt  and  to  avoid  any  erosion  by 
time  or  practice  of  this  significant  testi- 
mony. The  constitutional  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate,  the  role  of  the  Congress 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  this  Government, 
and  the  need  to  fix  clesrly  and  strongly 
in  the  mind  of  the  Executive  and  In  the 
records  of  this  agreement,  all  require 
that  the  Senate  state  without  equivoca- 
tion that  this  agreement  does  not  con- 
stitute a  national  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  sub- 
mit the  resolution,  which  reads: 
S.  Bis,  409 
Whereea  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions In  accordance  with  lu  responslbulty  to 
the  Senate  to  consider  matters  related  to 
"relations  with  foreign  nation?  generally". 
"treaties",  and  "Intervention  abroad",  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Legislative  Beorffanlsatlon  Act 
of  IMS.  as  amended,  has  examined  the  Aifree- 
ment  of  Prlendshlp  and  Cooperation  between 
the  umted  States  and  Spain,  signed  In  Wash- 
ington on  August  6.  1D70;  and 

Whereas  on  August  28,  1B70.  the  Commit- 
tee received  testimony  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  effect 
that  the  aforementioned  agreement  entaUs 
no  national  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  of  Spain;  and 
Whereas  the  field  agreement  Is  not  In  con- 
sequence of  "affirmative  action  taken  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government"  expressed  by 
means  of  "a  treaty,  convention,  or  other  legis- 
lative Instrumentality  specifically  Intended 
to  give  effect  to  such  a  commitment",  as  pro- 
vided In  S.  Res.  as.  aiat  Cong..  1st  seeslon: 
Now  therefore  be  It 

Suotved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  nothing  In  the  said  agreement  shall 
be  construed  as  a  national  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  the  defense  of  Spain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESTDrNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
LIN) .  The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resoluUon  (8.  Res.  468)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

COMMITTEE  MEETTNO  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION— OBJECTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  on  occupational 
health  and  safety  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  re- 
luctantly state  that  I  have  been  requested 
to  enter  an  objection  to  this  action. 
Therefore,  I  object.        

The  PRESIDDJO  OPFTCiK.  Objec- 
tion is  beard. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

At  this  time,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 


KY  AND  MclNTIRE— 
TWO  OF  A  KIND 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  Is  to  be 
recognized  at  this  time. 

til.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PBKSIDINa  OFFICEK.  The  cleric 
wlU  call  tbe  roll. 


Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
rlghtwlng  extremist,  so  called.  Minister 
Carl  Mclntlre  Instead  of  preaching  the 
gospel  has  become  a  bitter  spokesman  of 
hate  disguised  in  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity. He  has  invited  Vice  President  Ky  of 
the  militarist  Saigon  regime  to  come  to 
Washington  and  participate  In  bis  so- 
called  march  for  freedom.  This  ipolltlcal 
minister  and  other  speakers  propose  to 
speak  out  that  Americans  must  fight  on 
to  complete  victory  and  destruction  of 
North  Vietnam  Instead  of  withdrawing 
our  combat  troops  and  seeking  a  political 
settlement  and  instead  of  devastating 
destructive  complete  military  victory  for 
the  Saigon  militarist  administration  of 
Thleu  and  Ky. 

When  a  news  bulletin  from  Saigon  re- 
ported some  doubt  as  to  Ky  making  thL'i 
proposed  visit,  this  so-called  Reverend 
Mclntlre  made  a  hurried  air  trip  to 
Saigon  to  personally  urge  Vice  President 
Ky  to  Join  him  and  speak  at  this  so- 
called  march  for  freedom  demanding  all 
out  victory  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  regardless  of  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  more  of  our  GI's  killed  In  combat. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  neither  our  Am- 
bassador to  Saigon.  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
nor  President  Nixon  has  extended  an  In- 
vitation to  B^  to  come  to  Washington. 
In  fact.  Vice  President  Ky  made  an  ar- 
rogant statement  in  Saigon  a  few  days 
ago: 

U.B.  vice  Pieeldent  Agnew  came  to  Saigon 
without  any  Invitation  from  me.  Therefore,  t 
don't  need  any  Invitation  from  President 
Nixon  or  Vice  Prealdent  Agnew  to  go  to 
Washington. 

Ky's  Visit  Is  in  timed  and  may  prove 
embarrassing  to  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Oovemment  and  also 
to  us  m  the  legislative  branch  who  are 
sent  to  Washington  as  representatives  of 
our  people.  Yet.  It  may  be  appropriate 
that  Mclntlre  and  BLy  participate  In  this 
rlghtwlng  extremist  demonstration.  Mc- 
lntlre preaches  in  America  hate,  bigotry, 
and  oppression.  ECy  administers  hate, 
bigotry,  and  oppression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mclntlre  is  the  puppet  voice  of  right- 
wing  extremist  splinter  groups  such  as 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  Liberty 
Lobby,  so  called.  Ky  Is  the  puppet  voice 
of  hate  and  oppression  in  Saigon,  sup- 
porting not  land  reform  for  his  people 
nor  representing  a  majority  of  South 
Vietnamese,  but  simply  expressing  hatred 
and  continuation  of  the  rule  of  the 
militarists  of  Saigon  and  demanding 
continuing  support  of  the  American 
military-Industrial  complex  profiang 
from  our  Involvement  in  a  civil  war  In 


Vietnam  which  has  recently  escalated 
and  spread  into  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

No  one  knows  how  the  administration 
will  react  to  the  Mclntlre-Ky  team  in 
Washington,  but  it  will  be  Interesting  tD 
watch.  The  columnist  Murrey  Marder 
noted  the  Initial  reactions  of  Nixon  ad- 
visers In  ah  article.  "Ky's  Coming  VB. 
Visit  Shakes  Nixon  Aides."  I  a^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricotc.  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoxd, 
as  follows: 

Kt'b  CoKnrc  U.S.  Varr  Sbajub  Nxxon  Aaxs 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
Washington. — ^The  news  frocn  Saigon  that 
Vice  President  Nguyen  0»o  Ky  plana  to  Join 
the  Bev.  Oarl  Mclntlre's  "March  for  Vic- 
tory" In  Washmglon  landed  Uk*  a  live  hand 
grenade  on  the  desks  of  Nixon  administration 
strategists, 

"Thank  Ood  It  wlU  be  after  EteoUon  Day" 
said  one  official — before  learning  that  tbe 
rightist-sponsored  march  organized  by  the 
flamboyant  preacher  is  scheduled  lor  Oct  3. 
The  timing  puts  the  even',  right  In  the  heat 
of  the  congressional  election  campaign  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Nov.  3  voting. 

That  u  precisely  the  time  when  long-ran^ 
administration  planning  has  been  an-anged 
to  concentrate  on  fending  off  pressures  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  political  spectrum. 

At  that  point  m  the  fall  calendar,  the  ad- 
ministration expects  to  be  feeling  the  next 
heavy  surge  of  anti-war  protests  from  stu- 
dents, the  academic  community  and  other 
elements  of  the  peace  movement,  which  all 
may  be  zeroing  In  to  support  dove  candidates 
In  the  November  election. 

For  this  reason.  It  Is  not  just  coincidence 
that  the  administration  scheduled  the  with- 
drawal of  at  least  &0S1OO  more  VB.  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  by  Oct.  15.  The  rundosm 
of  troop  levels  In  Vietnam  Is  steadily  pro- 
ceeding to  meet  and  exceed  that  gtial. 

In  addltloQ.  the  administration's  planning 
would  put  It  In  poaltlon  to  produce.  If  It  Is 
deemed  necessary,  a  new  "peace  InltlaUve" 
to  coincide  with  the  political  campaign 
period. 

President  Nlxons  new  delegaUon  chief  In 
the  deadlocked  Paris  peace  talks  on  Vietnam. 
Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  bad  his  first 
meeting  there  Thtirsday  with  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  chief  Xuan  Thuy.  After 
a  series  of  private  meetings  between  Mr.  -. 
Bruce  and  Mr,  Thuy.  to  take  "soundings" 
about  the  prospects  for  breaking  the  long 
Impasse.  Mr.  Bruce  Is  scheduled  to  report 
back  to  Washington  on  bow  he  rates  the 
chances  for  any  forward  movement.  The  ctir- 
rent  outlook  U  anything  but  bright. 

Even  eo,  the  Intended  timetable  still  leaves 
open  the '  option  to  display  "flexibility"  In 
Parts. 

The  political  necesMty.  even  among  the 
administration's  strongest  supporters  In  the 
war.  to  demonstrate  a  pro-negotiating  poal- 
tlon was  evident  last  Tuesday  In  the  cesse- 
Cre  appeal  that  came  frtim  the  Senate  Im- 
mediately after  defeat  of  the  McOovem- 
Hat&eld  "end  the  war"  amendment. 


KT    OSACX 

The  admlnlstrauon  is  acutely  sensitive  to 
these  requirements  on  the  left  and  on  the 
r1g93t.  But  no  one  cotmted  on  having  to  face 
a  combined  Nguyen  Cao  Ky-Carl  Mclntlre 
visitation. 

Vlce-Preeldeot  Ky  has  a  pubUo  U.8.  Image 
as  a  total  war  "escalator""— which  actually 
Is  a  much  overdrawn  chnpUfloattan  of  bis 
poaltlon. 

Mr.  Ky's  presence  for  PreflSdent  Klsen- 
hower>  funeral  aroused  Uttle  controvervy, 
but  a  K;  Tint  under  the  aosptoas  of  Mr. 
Mclntlre  could  be  a  political  nightmare. 
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Mr.  Mclntlre  has  aisalled  even  admlnlstra- 
tion  m>m«tt»Ot«  with  cbtTges  that  they  are 
"sort  on  CofnmunJsm"  and  have  tried  to 
"sabotage"  hli  'antl-Marxut  cruaaHe."  The 
state  Department  Is  one  of  hla  cholceel 
tATgeiB. 

Both  in  Saigon  and  In  Washington.  U.S. 
DfficlaU  privately  were  stunned  hy  the 
pr  expect. 

■Maybe  we  had  better  deny  the  vice- 
president  a  visa."  one  n5  omclal  said  halJ- 
senously  in  Saigon.  That  happens  to  be  a 
political  Impoeadblllty.  "Maybe  Prealdent 
Thieu  cAn  talk  Ky  out  of  It."  ventured  a 
Washington  oSlclal  In  private.  "Perhaps  Ky 
himsali  will  realize  tills  Is  Just  too  emfaar- 
rttMlng."  sugg^ted  another.  But  no  one  In 
tba  administration  yet  has  figured  out  what 
to  say  publicly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
*Yank  Manklewtcz  and  Tom  Braden  have 
written  in  their  column  published  in  to- 
day's issue  oJ  the  Washington  Post,  and 
no  doubt  in  many  other  leading  news- 
papers throughout  our  country,  a  very 
fine  column  under  the  caption  "Some 
Questions  for  General  Ky." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
coliunn  of  the  nationally  known  and 
highly  respected  columnists  be  inserted 
in  the  Ricorh  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

SoMS  Quaaiiows  Foa  Qmsi.  Kt 
4  By  Prank  Uanklewlcz  and  Tom  Braden  1 
ITnleas  he  experiences  a  last-minute 
change  of  heart.  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  In  our  midst 
within  tbe  week,  to  speak  at  a  far-right 
"victory"  ruliy  at  the  Waslilngton  Monument 
grounds. 

The  rally  Is  sponsored  by  tbe  Bev.  Carl 
Mclntlre.  a  fundamentalist  radio  pitchman 
who  has  characterized  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration this  year  as  "soft  on  cocnmuntsm" 
and  has  termed  the  President's  VletnanUza- 
tlon  policy  a  "sellout."  In  Sslgon,  offldals 
cloee  to  President  Ttileu  are  writing  their 
American  friends  that  Ky's  motives  in  speak- 
ing here  ore  "to  undermine  both  Presidents. 
Nixon  and  Tbleu." 

U  Ky  makes  lumself  available  to  US. 
Journalists,  here  Is  a  suggested  list  of  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked,  all  based  on  ma- 
terial previously  made  public,  either  In  the 
United  States  of  Vletnameae  press: 

J.  MP.  Vice  E*resldent,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  115,000  per  week  you  personally 
receive  from  the  recelpu  of  the  Saigon  race 
track?  Tou  have  told  us  your  people  are 
fully  mobilized  for  this  war;  If  that  ts  tlie 
case.  Just  who  goes  to  tbe  races  every  day 
so  as  to  eiuible  the  track  to  show  a  profit 
sufficient  to  pay  you?  (In  1967.  Ky  admitted 
he  was  receiving  this  money,  and  said  he 
used  It  from  time  to  time  to  pay  disabled 
veterans.  He  had.  up  to  that  time,  paid  out 
the  totol  sum  of  MS  for  this  piirpoae.) 

2.  Your  protege.  Gen.  Do  C?ao  Tn.  has 
been  much  praised  this  year  as  the  '"Tiger 
of  Cambodia"  for  his  leadership  of  your 
troops  there.  What  was  his  final  explanation 
for  tbe  package  he  sent  to  Hong  Kong  ear- 
lier this  year  which  was  unexpectedly 
opened  In  customs  and  found  to  oont&ln 
71  million  plasters  In  cash  lofflclal  VS- 
equivalent:  9600,000)7  VThy  would  anyone 
want  to  send  that  many  plasters  out  of  the 
oountry.  where  they  were  practically  worth- 
less, unless  to  be  used  iilegaiiy — or  by  the 
enemy — for  purchases  back  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 

a.  Mr.  Vice  Prealdent,  your  old  comrade, 
Oen.  Dang  Van  Quang,  Is  back  In  oflloa  as 
chief  of  Int^llgence.  When  you  and  he  sbared 


power  as  members  of  the  'Military  Revolu- 
tionary Council,"  he  was  the  commander  of 
IV  Corps  until  dismissed  for  corruption.  Did 
he  ever  make  restitution  for  the  money  he 
took  from  his  ovm  soldiers? 

4.  What  atwut  your  other  colleague  from 
the  old  days  of  tbe  councU.  Oen  Cao  Van 
Vlen.  now  the  South  Vietnamese  clilef  of 
staff?  Do  he  and  his  wife  still  lesse  govern- 
ment-owned real  estate  to  Americans?  Do 
they  stUl  own  bordello  hotels  at  the  recrea- 
uon  center  at  Nhauang? 

6,  Mr.  Vice  President,  why  was  your  motii- 
er-ln-iaw.  Mme.  Koang.  who  owns  a  string 
of  "reaoru"  in  Saigon,  permitted  to  be  the 
sole  bidder  on  a  construction  contract  at  an 
air  twee  to  be  used  by  ibB  Umted  States? 

6.  Finally.  Mr.  Vice  President,  what  about 
that  old  smuggling  rap?  Back  In  1064,  when 
tile  CIA  had  set  you  up  at  the  "commander" 
of  a  ficUtlous  airline  to  fly  South  Vietnam- 
ese agents  Into  the  North,  you  were  flred  for 
using  the  planes  to  smuggle  opium  and  gold 
from  Laos  What  ever  happened  to  the  250 
pounds  of  gold  and  the  450  pounds  of  opium 
which  were  selxed?  And  your  collaborator, 
Oen.  Loc,  who  was  flred  as  a  result  of  the 
exposure  from  his  post  as  director  general 
of  customs  in  Saigon — did  he  ever  get  his 
old  Job  ttack  ? 

These  questions  may  seem  light-hearted, 
but  Gen.  Ky  Is  not.  He  has  grown  rich  and 
powerful  from  this  wsr.  not  from  plundering 
his  own  people — wliom  lia  has  more  ttian 
once  Iwtrayed — but  ours.  He  will  stand  In 
tbe  siiadow  of  the  monuments  to  Lincoln 
and  Washington,  and  lecture  us  on  our  re- 
sponsibilities. Americans,  to  our  shame,  will 
applaud  him. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  ANTTOCH — FAMED 
AMERICAN  INSTmmON  OP 
LEARNING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
officials  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Board 
of  Education  should  reject  the  request 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  lor  the 
names  of  all  personnel  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  who  ever  attend- 
ed Antioch  College. 

This  Is  not  only  an  Insult  to  the  fine 
teachers  in  the  'Washington  public 
schools  but  also  to  Antioch  College  in 
Yellow  Springs.  Ohio,  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

I  wish  very  much.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  could  stand  here  and  proudly  say  that 
I  am  an  alumnus  of  Antioch  College  In 
Ohio. 

Antioch  has  a  great  history  and  a  noble 
tradition  of  being  in  the  forefront  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  and  social  Jus- 
tice for  all  Americans.  Horace  Mann,  the 
father  of  the  American  system  of  public 
education,  was  its  first  president  more 
than  118  years  ago.  Students  and  grad- 
uates of  this  fine  liberal  arts  college  have 
always  been  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
fighting  tyranny,  oppression.  per.secutlon. 
and  Intolerance.  Antioch  was  the  first 
college  to  adopt  a  work-study  program 
whereby  students  alternate  study  years 
with  years  of  work  In  the  community. 

In  this  manner,  young  boys  and  girls, 
high  school  graduates  from  Ohio  and 
other  States,  who  would  not  have  the 
means  of  attending  other  great  universi- 
ties, are  drawn  to  Antioch.  where  they 
spend  1  year  on  the  campus  studying, 
and  then  go  out  and  spend  another  year 
working,  thus  enabling  them  to  return 
to  that  college  and  finally  to  complete 
their  higher  education. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
outstanding  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  are  grad- 
uates of  Antioch  College.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Is  fortimate  in  that  respect. 
It  is  also  reported  that  some  Vletcong 
fiags  have  t)een  seen  in  classrooms  and — 
perish  the  thought — there  has  actually 
been  some  talk  of  Karl  Marx.  It  Is 
symptomatic  of  the  myopia  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  he  draw 
the  inference,  without  any  additional 
evidence  whatever,  that  these  two  facts 
are  related. 

The  chairman  is  a  rather  exceptional 
man  Indeed,  because  he  Is  under  Indict- 
ment for  bribery,  conspiracy,  and  per- 
jury. He  has  sought  and  obtained  post- 
ponement of  his  trial,  which  to  me.  as  a 
former  chief  criminal  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, seems  rather  queer,  as  usually  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case  who  feels 
he  Is  Innocent  of  the  charge,  seeks  a 
speedy  trial  instead  of  having  his  lawyer 
take  steps  to  secure  one  postponement 
after  another. 

It  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  logic  of 
the  witch  himters,  of  those  who  accuse 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  their  brand 
of  "Americanism"  as  a  Communist  or 
Communist  sympathizer.  We  must  re- 
pudiate these  fearmongers,  these  men  of 
smaU  faith  plotting  the  inquisition— in- 
vestigations of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
of  all  institutions  of  a  free  society. 

It  has  taken  the  Nation  many  years 
to  recover  somewhat  from  the  witch 
hunts  of  the  1950's — from  that  era  of 
pointless  suspicion,  fear,  character  as- 
sassination and  ruined  careers.  Much  of 
the  debris  of  that  period  has  been  cleaned 
up  but  this  action  of  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Representative  Johk  Dowoy 
reveals  that  vestiges  of  Joe  McCarthyism 
remain  to  pollute  our  society. 

This  committee  could  better  spend  its 
time  and  energy  in  providing  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system,  in  helping  to  pro- 
vide a  better  education  for  thousands  of 
youngsters.  This  subcommittee  is  notor- 
ious in  Its  neglect  of  the  just  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 

Furthermore  If  Representative  Dowdy 
is  anxious  to  investigate  un-American 
organizations,  he  might  first  direct  his 
attention  to  that  notorious  lunatic  right- 
wing  fringe  group,  the  Liberty  lobby, 
which  reportedly  donated  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  Congresstnan  for  his  use 
in  defending  a  pending  criminal  action 
against  him,  wherein  he  Is  charged  with 
the  crime  of  perjury  for  accepting  a 
$25,000  bribe  and  of  conspiracy.  The 
Liberty  Lobby,  the  John  Birch  Society, 
and  other  organizations  of  that  Ilk  are 
the  real  subversive  groups  of  our  time 
along  with  some  despicable  extremist 
leftwlng  fringe  organizations  already 
labeled  as  such. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia school  system  Is  sick.  It  needs  help. 
It  needs  money.  It  needs  encouragement 
and  support  from  the  Congress.  It  does 
not  need  this  imwarranted  attack  by  a 
congressional  subcommittee  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  Its  faculty.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Board  of  Education  ofBdals  will  heed  the 
advice  of  the  local  teachers'  union  and 
refuse  to  comply  with  this  unconscton- 
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able  request,  made  at  the  instigation  of 
BepresentaUve  Dowdy. 


OTOP  ALL  AID  TO  FASCIST  GREEK 
COLONELS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Greek  Fascist  Junta's  recent  disclo- 
sure that  the  resumption  of  n.S.  military 
assistance  to  Greece  must  be  consid- 
ered settled  and  the  only  quesUon  still 
pending  Is  the  exact  date  of  the  formal 
X5S  announcement  of  the  resumption  of 
aid"  Is  a  shocking  and  appalling  de- 
velopment.   

The  United  States  stopped  supplying 
Greece  with  heavy  weapons  and  planes 
following  the  army  colonels'  coup  d'eUt 
in  April  1967. 

The  arms  ban  was  partially  lifted  sev- 
eral times,  but  full-scale  aid  has  been 
withheld. 

Twice  in  the  last  few  months,  in  De- 
cember 1969  and  again  in  June  of  this 
year,  the  Senate  came  very  close  In  vot- 
hig  for  forbidding  all  U.S.  military  aid 
to  the  ruthless  Greek  military  dictator- 
ship In  the  Senate  debates,  many  Sen- 
ators regardless  of  how  they  voted  on 
different  amendments,  expressed  their 
deep  concern  and  opposition  to  the 
continuing  repression  of  democratic  free- 
dom in  Athens,  the  birthplace  of  democ- 
racy. 

That  is  why  I  consider  this  amendment 
of  the  Greek  Junta  unacceptable.  I  am 
sure  that  all  my  coUeagues  share  my 
I  feeUngs  of  strong  opposition  and  resent- 

L  ment  in  having  a  foreign  govenunent 
15.  announce  the  Intention  and  decisions  of 
X  our  Govenunent  before  any  statement 
whatever  is  forthcoming  from  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  or  from  President 
Nixon.  It  should  be  stressed,  as  this  clear- 
ly indicates,  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion failed  to  ifiform  in  advance  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government  on 
this  crucial  issue  while  Its  officials  con- 
sidered It  expedient  to  brief  the  Greek 
Junta  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  direct 
and  calculated  slap  by  Nixon  administra- 
tion leaders  against  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  it  must  be  treated  as 
such  by  all  of  us  In  the  Senate  regard- 
less of  each  one's  position  on  the  Greek 

regime.  

Our  continued  support  for  the  Fascist 
colonels  now  ruling  in  Athens  clearly  In- 
dicates that  we  have  failed  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  diilerence  at  aU  between  an 
extremist  rightwlng  repressive  regime 
and  a  leftwlng  Communist  dictatorship. 
In  both  cases,  the  people  suffer  while  a 
sell-senrtng  eUte  remains  in  power  by 
terror,  secret  arrests,  and  force  of  arms. 
Since  a  clique  of  army  colooels  over- 
threw the  constitutional  government  of 
Greece  in  a  midnight  coup  more  than  3 
years  ago.  the  United  SUtes  has  given 
$234  million  of  taxpayers'  money  in  mlll- 
tarr  aid  to  help  maintain  that  Junta  In 
power. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  tragedy  In 
Greece  Is  that  in  the  minds  of  free  people 
everywhere  we  have  been  accomplices  of 
the  Fascist  colonels,  subsidizing  their 
sadistic  regime  with  our  arms  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  under  the  present  nU- 
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Ing  Fascist  Greek  regime  thousands  of 
poliUcal  prisoners  in  Greece,  both  men 
and  women— they  say  the  number  ex- 
ceeds 34,000— have  suffered  physical  and 
mental  tortures  beyond  beUcf.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  concentration  camps  of  Nazi 
Germany  are  being  relived  In  the  dvm- 
geon  cells  of  Athens  Bouboultnas  Street 
prison  where  torture  specialists  and  s«- 
di.sts  have  been  given  free  reign  to  prac- 
tice their  scientific  torture  methods  upon 
men  and  women  Imprisoned,  most  with- 
out trial.  Many  thousands — probably 
more  than  50.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  exiled  to  different  Greek 
islands  far  distant  from  their  homes  in 
Greece.  _     . 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  aSord 
to  ignore  the  brutaUty  that  Is  being  per- 
petrated by  these  Fascist  colonels  and 
their  underlings.  Many  of  them  are  the 
same  colonels  who  received  their  train- 
ing from  the  US.  miUtary.  many  as  ca- 
dets at  West  Point,  and  who  used  Ameri- 
can weapons  to  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tional government  in  Athens. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  immediately 
stop  military  aid  to  Greece— aid  which 
is  used  to  perpetuate  dictatorship.  What 
is  the  difference  In  reality  between  a  Pas- 
cist  junta  governing  by  decree  and  Com- 
munists governing  by  decree?  I  would 
like  to  have  some  rightwlng  extremist 
explain  this  to  me. 

Our  interest  Ues  in  a  strofig  democratic 
Greece.  Without  our  continued  extefislve 
support  the  Fascist  colonels  could  not 
remain  in  power  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  The  United  SUles  should  take 
steps  to  remove  forthwith  all  support 
whatever  for  the  Fascist  government  of 
Colonel  Papadopouloe, 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresideaJt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICISK.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NO  KY  ON  OCTOBER  S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
3  some  well-meaning  Americans,  perhaps 
Joined  by  the  Vice  President  of  South 
Vietnam,  General  Ky,  are  going  to  hold 
a  march  for  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  comment  both  on  the 
mfljrch  and  on  the  pnwoaed  visit  of  Vice 
President  Ky.  ^      ^^  , 

I  think  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
this  march  Is  going  to  backfire;  that  it  Is 
going  to  create  more  dissent  and  possible 


new  strife  in  America,  that  It  Is  going  to 
give  those  who  liave  used  America's  par- 
ticipation in  Vietnam  to  stir  up  disorder 
and  anarchy  further  excuse  to  do  so. 

It  Is  going  to  accomplish  no  good. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  was  a 
time  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Per- 
h»p«  if  McNamaxa  and  Cllllord  and 
President  Johnson  had  set  out  to  achieve 
a  military  victory  histead  of  a  stalemate 
that  victory  could  have  been  achieved. 
But  that  time  is  past. 

'What  President  Nixon  is  aiming  for 
now  is  to  make  the  South  Vietnamese 
capable  of  defending  themselves  against 
a  weakened  enemy.  And  when  that  Is 
done,  ending  American  participation  In 
the  fighting  and  withdrawing  American 
troops. 

If  there  is  a  consensus  in  this  country. 
it  is  that  that  is  the  proper  step.  For  the 
most  part.  Americans  only  differ  on  the 
speed  with  which  that  withdrawal  should 
be  accomplished  and  whether  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  defend  themselves  before  we  with- 
draw. 

uitaxAUsnc  onsaw) 

The  demand  for  total  victory  la  un- 
realistic in  view  of  today's  poUtical  cli- 
mate. 'What  we  seek  instead  is  a  Just 
peace  under  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  decide  their  own  future. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  sponiior 
of  the  march.  Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre,  can  dis- 
agree with  this  any  more  than  I  can 
understand  how  the  doves  can.  in  honor, 
settle  lor  any  less. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Dr.  Mclntlre  caU 
off  his  march.  It  will  accomplish  nothing 
except  to  give  the  organizers  of  the  new 
mobe  and  the  SDS.  among  others,  a  new 
propaganda  vehicle.  I  might  say  that 
these  forces  already  have  been  set  In 
motion.  _^     ^„ 

I  also  strongly  urge  'Vice  President  Bar 
not  to  Joint  in  that  march  for  the  same 
reason. 

Some  43.000  Americans  have  died  in 
■Vietnam  In  the  hope  that  a  free  Vietnam 
means  a  free  Indochina  and  that  in  turn 
gives  freedom  a  chance  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  ^  . 

For  Getjeral  Ky  now  to  come  here  ana 
demand  of  Americans  a  new  escalation 
Involving  more  American  lives,  more 
American  treasure  and  more  American 
sacrifice  Is  bad  taste  to  say  the  least. 

This  may  be  good  for  the  Internal  pol- 
itics In  South  Vietnam.  In  the  event 
there  is  a  political  struggle  between  Vice 
President  %s  and  President  Thleu.  but  It 
would  appear  to  me  it  is  now  time  for 
Vice  President  Ky  to  exercise  wisdom  and 
Judgment  and  respectfully  decline  the 
Invitation  extended  by  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

They  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  have  a 
march.  They  have  a  right  to  express  their 
views.  But  I  sincerely  trust  Vice  President 
Ky  will  use  his  best  Judgment  and  refrain 
from  any  participation. 

If  he  wishes  to  speak  with  Government 
officials,  with  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  that  is  one  thing,  but  to  come 
to  America  and  Join  In  participating  with 
a  private  group,  does  a  disservice  to  our 
country  and  to  those  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  the  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECV- 
•nVE  DEPAKTMENTS.  ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the   loUowing  letters, 
which  were  relerred  as  indicated: 

KETOIT  0»  UODiriCiTIOKS  IN  LOANS  TO  TBI 
BUNNKOTt  Pown  COOTDATIvr,  Ommo 
vrmwLS,  N.  OUL. 

A  letlM  Irom  Uae  Acting  Aamlni»lT»u>r. 
Hur&l  Electrldcmtloo  Admlnistrmtlon.  De- 
pirWD«m  or  Agr*culturt.  reporting,  in  «c- 
eordino*  wltH  RSA  power  »upply  survey 
policy  of  c«rtAln  modlflcAtlons  In  REA  ap- 
proved loans  to  the  Mlnnkota  Power  Co- 
operative of  OrMd  Forlra.  N.  Dalt.;  to  tbe 
Commltt«  on  Apptoprt»UoM 

Rzporr   or   CoMFTmotxrB  0«ne»ai- 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  OenerEl  of 
the  nnlt«l  States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
Uw.  a  report  on  the  contmued  loss  of  reve- 
nue because  of  low  renu  charged  for  per- 
sonnel quarters  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnla- 
trauon    dated  September  31.  1970   (with  an 
accompanylnf  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations, 
mpoai  or  Naoonano  Sails  OoKTascTS 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  negotiated  sales  contracts  for  dls- 
Doaal  of  materials  during  the  period  January 
I    through  June  30.  1970   (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Sirom   or    vraaiNS'    AoMiNiFrasTioN 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration.    transnUtttng.    pursuant    to 
law   reports  coocemlng  the  activities  of  the 
Administration   under  fiscal  year   1870  pro- 
grams for  the  sharing  of  medical   faclUtles 
iad    for    exchange    of    medical    mformaOon 
(With  accompanying  reports):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ENROLIiED  BIIX.  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  today,  September  M, 
1970  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (HJl. 
10149)  for  the  relief  of  Jack  W.  Herb- 
otteit,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ^^^^^^^^ 

REPORT        ENTITLED        "PATENTS. 
TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1218) 
Mr.  McCLELUVN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  49.  91st  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, submitted  a  report  entiUed  "Pat- 
enta.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


By  Ur  auRNrr: 
S.  4373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
Lance  Pender.  Patricia  Jenifer  Pender,  and 
Denete  Oene  Pender;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD; 
S.  4373.  A  biu  for  the  relief  of  Ana  MaHa 
Ooncalves  Oomes  Daniel;  and 

S.  4374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oandlda 
Augusto  Baptlata  De  Albuqueque;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METOALF  (tot  blmieU  and  lir. 

MaNsnEUD): 

S.  4375.  A  bUl  reUtlng  to  the  status  of  the 

LltUe  Shell  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of 

Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  PAOKWOOD : 
S   4376.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  AUer 
Nonhover;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByUr.  DOOD: 
S.  4377.  A  bUi  for  tue  relief  of  Jaime  Inte- 
rior Capule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAHSTON : 
S.  4378.   A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cheong 
Kwong  lAm:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAHSEK: 
S.   4379.   A  bUl   for   the   relUf  of   Oolldea 
Oonaalea  Barrero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BCROtCS: 
8  4380.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  West  Fargo 
Ptoneer:  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8  4381.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hoapltal  care 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance   financed    In    whole    for    low-Income 
groups,  through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and 
m  part  for  all  other  persona  through  aUow- 
anoa  of  tai  credits,  and  to  provide  a  system 
of  peer  review  of  utuizatum,  charges,  and 
quality  of  medical  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
MscKtTsoN)  (by  request)  : 
S.  4383.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dlsposltloo 
of  funds  arising  from  Judgments  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos,  178  and  179. 
In  favor  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
ColvUle  Reeervatloc,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPCWSORS  OF 
pn.i.« 


of  S.  4370,  to  amend  the  Commimica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  require  li- 
censees operating  broadcasting  stations 
under  such  act  to  broadcast  information 
with  respect  to  the  dangers  involved  in 

the  improper  use  of  drugs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTPICER  (Mr. 
SroRGl.  Without  objection,  it  1«  so  or- 
dered.   

SENATE  RESOLUTION  468— RESOLU- 
TION    REPORTED     AUTHORIZINO 
ADDITIONAL    EXPENDITURES    BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE 
Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,    reported   the   following 
original  resolution  (8.  Res.  4««);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

8.  Ras.  468 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  hereby  authorlMd  to  expend,  from 
the  conttngont  fimd  of  the  Senate.  H00.000. 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  and  during  the  same  period,  speci- 
fied In  Senate  Rssoluuon  334.  NUiety-flrst 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  16.  i»70. 


BIU£  INTRODUCKD 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  hy  unanimous  consent,  tbe 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHTjmcHl  : 

S.  4371.  A  bin  to  abolish  the  tnterstaie 
Comtoerce  Commission  at  a  future  date  and 
to  establish  a  commL-ralon  to  make  recom- 
meadaoons  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
fuBotmns  of  the  Intsrstets  Commerce  Ccm- 
y^l— »»fi  sfter  such  date;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  »4ANBrTstn  when  be 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rac- 
OBO  under  tbe  appropriate  beading. ) 


s.  «ass 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Booix),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong  >  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermoirt  (Mr.  Psotrrv)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  4358.  the  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970.' 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  RasootPH) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4358.  the  National 
Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mdsjoi),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kc«pby)  and  the  Sen- 
Btoe  from  Uasmdnusetts  (Mr.  Kxhhcdt) 
were  added  as  coaponaors  of  3.  4358,  the 
National  Air  QuaUty  Standards  Act  of 

1970. 

a  ssTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HomaLi) ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous (xmsent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson  I   be  added  as  a  cosponsor 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  469— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OP  THE  SENATE 
ON  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP AND  COOPERATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SPAIN 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  a  resolution 
(8.  Res.  469)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Agreement  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  Between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ckubch  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier  In 
the  Ricow)  tmder  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.)   

DIRBCT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT — AMENDMENT 

AMkMDUCNT   NO.    03 1 

Mr.  ERVnJ  submitted  an  amendment. 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Intended 
to  be  proposetl  by  him,  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945.  AS  AMENDED— 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMOrr   HO.    SIS 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  I  announced  my  In- 
tention of  proposing  three  spedflc  meas- 
ures designed  to  Insure  Israel  of  tbe 
military  and  economic  aid  she  deeper- 
ately  needs  to  survive  as  a  secure  and 
independent  nation  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  referred  to  these  measures  as  a  "Mar- 
.■;hall  plan"  to  focus  attention  on  the  kind 
of  farslghted  commitment  that  Is  re- 
quired. 

Today.  I  am  submitting  on  behalf  of 
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myself  and  the  Senator  from  Dllnols  (Mr. 
PtRCY)   a  measure  directed  toward  Is- 
rael's defense  needs.  j„„,^ 
Earlier  this  month,  the  Senate  adopte<l 
B  measure  authorlidng  the  sale  to  Israel 
of  jet  aircraft  under  long-term  credit 
arrangements  as  part  of  the  military  au- 
thoi-matlon  bill.  An  amendment  to  de- 
lete the  let  sale  authortiaUon  »«  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  by  a  roll  call  vote 
of  87  to  7.    '                                       ,       ... 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this 
action  by  the  Senate  was  the  steteinent 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Lautl  that    toe 
r^ulremenls  of  Israel  have  Increased 
s^nificantly   since   25   February    1970. 
Secretary  Laird  made  this  statement  on 
August  31.  Since  that  time,  the  Egyptians 
have  continued  moving  the  Sovlet-buUt 
SAM-n  missiles  closer  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  the 
more    sophlsUcated    SAM-HI    inlssUes 
Close  to  the  canal  both  In  vlolaUon  of 
the  stand-still  provisions  of  the  cease- 
flre  agreement 

Israel.  It  Is  clear,  needs  Jet  aircraft  and 
other  defense  Items.  She  also  clearly 
wanu  to  purchase  this  equipment,  but 
needs  satisfactory  credit  artw^J^lf"?; 
The  size  of  Israel's  credit  needs  were  re- 
flected by  Secretary  Laird  who  recog- 
nized that: 

We  must  provide  credit  to  Israel  in  a 
snbslantlany  larger  amount  than  •ws  have 
anticipated. 

The  military  authorlzaUon  biU  goes 
part  of  the  way  toward  achieving  that 
goal.  However,  the  funds  available  for 
Israel  under  that  legislation  may,  at  any 
point  in  time,  be  limited  by  the  other  de- 
fense needs  that  are  served  by  military 
appropriations.  Furthermore,  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bUl  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  credit  sales  for  military  equip- 
ment other  than  jet  aircraft  aiid  equip- 
ment direcUy  related  to  such  aircraft. 

That  credit  gap  could  be  filled  by  Uie 

Export-Import  Bank   but   for  ptt>hibi- 

tlons  which  currently  exist  in  legisUUon. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  provides 

in  part: 


The  Bank  shall  not  guarantse.  li>s«rs.  or 
extend  orwlit.  or  participate  In  an  «««^° 
of  credit  in  connecUon  with  any  credit  sale 
of  defense  services  to  any  country  designated 
under  section  4916  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  IBM  as  an  economically  leas  devel- 
oped country  for  purpose,  of  the  tas  U=Pos«> 
^^tlon  4»n  of  that  code.  The  prohlW- 
twns  set  forth  In  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  """-f.oj.^ 
cJisimmatlon  of  which  the  Prealdent  deter- 
mines  would  be  In  the  national  Interest  Md 
reporta  such  determination  (within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same)  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bepressntatlvss  In  making  any 
such  determination  ths  President  shall  lake 
into  account,  among  other  considerations, 
the  nstlonal  interest  in  avoiding  arms  rsoss 
among  counules  not  directly  mensiad  by 
ths  Soviet  Union  or  by  communist  Chliia; 
in  avoiding  arming  military  dictators  who 
are  denying  social  progress  to  }•«"  <>" 
peoplss'  and  In  avoiding  eipendltures  S» 
derelopuig  countries  of  scarce  foreign  si- 
obaage  needed  for  peacsful  economic  prog- 
rssa. 

Israel  could  clearly  quaUfy  for  a  Presi- 
dential exception.  She  Is  directly  threat- 
ened by  the  Soviet  Union.  She  Is  a  de- 
mocracy whl<*  Is  dedicated  to  socl^ 
progress,  not  only  for  her  own  people  but 
others  throughout  the  world,  and  she 


has  tried  desperately  for  22  years,  diuing 
which  she  has  had  to  maintain  a  state  ol 
mUltary  preparedness  constantly,  to 
avoid  expenditures  needed  lor  peaceful 
economic  progress.  T_~»t 

The  excepUon  in  the  Export-topcfft 
Bank  Act.  however,  has  been  nulllflrt  by 
secUon  32  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  which  provides :  For  purposes  of  the 
Export-import  Bank  Act,  Israel  has  been 
classified  as  a  less-developed  country. 
Therefore,  she  Is  ineligible  for  the  exten- 
sion of  credits  for  purchase  of  military 

^^TSport-Import  Bank  has  verified 
that  Israel  Is  Ineligible.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Bank  be  printed  In 
the  Recobo  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  R«:oRD.  as  follows:     ^^  ^^    ^^^^ 

Mr   HsNar  KasaMs.  ,__,_» 

PreXdenC     end     Chatrmiai,     txport-lmpon 
'^Su  o/Vie  united  State,.  Woihinffton. 

D  C 
tntM  Ma  KxaaNs:  Section  4  of  the  Biport- 
Import  Bank  Eitenslon  enacted  on  Febru- 
ary 23. 1968  provides  that :  ,„„,„ 
•■(4)  The  Bank  shaU  not  guarantee.  Uisure. 
or  estend  credit,  or  P»«"='P*" .'f  "  •';^: 
Blon  of  credit  In  connection  with  any  credit 
sale  Of  defense  articles  and  ''•' ««,»r'^ 
to  any  country  designated  under  action  4»i6 
5  the  Interaai  Bcveous  C«le  of  1»M  as  an 
economically  less  developed  country  ^fP^'- 
^  01  th/tax  imposed  by  =«"o-'  «"  °' 
«vat  Code.  The  prohibitions  set  forth  m  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  re»Pe«  " 
any  transaction  the  conroimmatlon  of  which 
the  President   determines  would  be   m  the 
uatlonal  mterest  and  reports  such  detarml- 
nauon  (within  thirty  days  after  making  the 
,»me)   to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentallves.  In  making  any  such  determina- 
tion the  President  shsll  take  into  scccmnt. 
among  other  considerations,  the  national  In- 
terest m  avoiding  arms  races  among  couri- 
trles   not  directly   menaced    by    the   Soviet 
Union  or  by  communist  China;  in  avoiding 
arming  military  dictators  who  are  denying 
social  progress  to  their  own  psoplss;  and  in 
avoiding  expenditures  by  devclopmg  coun- 
tries  of  scarce  foreign  exchange  needed  for 
peaceful  economic  progress."  „  _„ 
However,  Section  83  of  Public  Law  90-839 
enacted  In  October  ol  1968  contains  a  pro- 
hibition against  mUltary  eiport  financing  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  counecUon  with 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices entered  into  with  economically  less  de- 
veloped countries  after  Jtme  30.  1968. 

The  issue  raised  by  these  two  conlUoting 
sections  la  whether  or  not  Section  33  Is  a 
complete  prohibition  against  engaging  IJI 
such  defeniie  financing  or  whether  suoh  n- 
nanclng  can  stUl  be  entered  Into  U  the 
President  makes  the  determination  that  It 
IS  In  the  national  Interest  and  so  reports  to 
the  Congress. 

1  would,  therefore,  apprsciate  your  inter- 
pretation of  this  Act  and  a  Ust  of  any  sales 
financed  by  the  Bank  to  economically  leas 
developed  countries  since  June  30, 1968.  Tour 
prompt  reply  to  this  request  Is  sincerely 
appreciated. 
With  svery  good  wish.  I  am 

Sincerely.  

BiaaisoH  A.  Wtuuiu.Jr. 


ooncemmg  sales  of  defease  irtioies  and  ds- 
fens*  serrlcsa  to  econtmlcaliy  less  dovdopsd 
couittnes.  ,    ,  ._ 

Mr.  Keariis  Is  presenUy  out  of  the  country 
and  therefore  your  letter  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply.  ..   .^ 

Section  4  of  the  Bxport-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  on  February  33.  i9«8.  In 
our  opinion,  was  superseded  by  section  83 
ol  PO..  90-639  which  was  enacted  effective 
June  30.  1968.  Therefore,  tbe  Bank  Is  pro- 
hibited from  financing  any  sales  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  service*  to  any  economl- 
caUy  less  develoi>««l  country.  We  couslder 
Section  32  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
as  a  complete  prohibition  without  any  Pres- 
Ldeotlai  waiver. 

Since  June  30.  19«a.  we  have  not  made  any 
loans  or  asslstKl  m  any  financing  of  any 
sales  of  dsfense  arUcles  or  defense  services 
In  any  way  to  any  sconomlcaily  leas  de- 
veloped country. 

U  we  can  be  of  further  asslstanos  pleas* 
do  not  hesitate  to  contract  the  undersigned. 
BLooerely. 

J.  E.  Coarm.  IH, 

General  Couiuel. 


Bxporr- IMPOST  Bswa  or 

THX  Uktt^  Srstas. 
irasfKngtoit,  D.O.,  Jul*  J.  ifO. 
Hon.  KisaraoN  A.  wnjjsMS,  Jr. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahinfrton.D.C. 

Deax  STNA-roa  WnxiAirs:  We  have  reoelveo 
your  letter  of  June  36,  1970,  to  Mr.  Keams 


Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
measure  I  propose  today,  Mr.  President, 
would  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  to  authorize  Its  full  range  of  financial 
provlsicKis  to  enable  Israel  to  purchase 
military  equipment  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  possible. 

Let  me  note  for  the  Rkohd,  one  ex- 
tremely important  fact  about  the  prior 
relationship  between  Israel  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
average  current  state  of  loan  repayment 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  all  the 
nations  which  have  loans  outstanding  is 
72  percent.  That  Is.  72  percent  of  all 
loans  made  have  been  repaid. 

Israel  Is  well  alxjve  the  average,  having 
repaid  85  percent  of  loans  made  to  it 
by  the  Bank.  Specifically,  Israel  has  re- 
paid $247.6  mllUon  of  a  total  of  $288.4 
millicn  in  loans. 

This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  repay- 
ment experience  of  three  other  countries 
to  whom  we  have  sold  military  equipment 
or  are  in  the  process  of  selUng  mlllUry 
equipment— Greece,  Spain,  and  NatloD- 
alist  China. 

Greece  has  repaid  $26.2  mffllon  of  »37.7 
miUion  for  a  rate  of  69  percent.  Spain  has 
repaid  $205.4  million  of  a  total  loan  of 
$551.3  million  for  a  rate  of  37  percent. 
Nationalist  China,  which  has  borrowed 
$105.8  million,  has  so  far  only  repaid 
$18.4  million,  at  a  rate  of  only  17  percent. 
Clearly,  Israd  is  one  of  the  best  credit 
risks  In  the  worid. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  do  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  making  loans  to 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  countries 
for  military  purposes.  As  a  general 
proposition,  I  agree.  However,  as  we  all 
recognlK,  Israel  Is  faced  with  a  crisis. 
So  are  we. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  find  every 
way  to  enable  Israel  to  maintain  a  credi- 
ble military  deterrent. 

I  am  offering  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  S  4268  for  the  simple 
reason  that  hearings  have  already  begun 
on  8.  4M8  and  It  therefore  may  be  possi- 
ble to  enact  this  measure  despite  the 
limited  amount  of  time  left  in  this  Con- 
gress. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  lUcotn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MAMsraLD) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 

RICORD. 

The  amendment  (No.  932)  waa  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, as  follows: 

AMXNOMXNT  No.  933 

At  the  end  <a  tue  bill  InMrt  %  new  ■«:- 
tloa  fts  follows : 

•*3k:.  2.  NotwlthstandlnB  aecUon  3(b)  (4) 
ot  th«  Sipon-Import  Bink  Act  of  1B45.  wc- 
Uon  33  o<  the  Foreign  Itllltarjr  Sales  Act.  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  of  July  1.  19«»  (PubUc  Law 
90-3901 .  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Export-Import  Bank  ot  the  United  States 
may  eierclse  Its  authontj  to  eitena  loans. 
Euarantsas.  and  Insurance,  and  to  participate 
In  extensions  of  cre<llt.  In  connection  W.th 
the  sale  of  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices to  Israel." 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiiUAMs)  for  his  able  presenta- 
Uon  of  the  need  to  extend  credits  and 
guarantees  to  Israel  for  purchases  of  de- 
fense arUclea  and  defense  services. 

The  case  has  been  made  so  well  that  I 
shall  not  make  it  again.  I  would  only  say 
this: 

If  Israel  is  not  given  the  long-term, 
easy  credit  she  needs  to  purchase  the 
wherewithal  for  her  defense,  there  could 
come  a  day  when  Soviet-equipped  Arab 
forces  would  have  sufBcient  military  ad- 
vantage to  destroy  Israel.  On  that  day 
the  Omted  Slates  would  be  faced  with 
two  altemauves — one.  to  send  American 
men  to  fight  for  Israd,  or,  two,  to  aban- 
don Israel  to  her  enemies.  To  save  Israel 
and  to  make  such  a  choice  unnecessary, 
we  must  now  provide  Israel  with  long- 
term  easy  credit  for  military  purchases  in 
the  United  States. 

I  would  make  one  more  jwint.  Today 
the  Export-Import  Bank  provides  credits 
and  guarantees  for  defense  articles  and 
defeiue  services  to  Italy.  Australia,  and 
Spain.  The  Bank  also  considers  eligible 
for  such  credits  and  guarantees  the  na- 
tions of  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, West  Germany,  Prance.  Iran,  Ire- 
land. Japan.  Liechtenstein.  Luxembourg. 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands.  New  Zealand. 
Norway.  Portugal.  San  Marino,  and  Swe- 
den. Yet  Israel  is  considered  Ineligible  be- 
cause she  IS  categorized  as  an  eco- 
nomically less  developed  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  good  for 
Italy,  whose  borders  are  not  threatened, 
shouid  be  good  for  Israel.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  is  good  for  Australia,  which 
is  not  endangered  by  hostile  adversaries, 
should  be  Eood  for  Israel.  And  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  San  Marino,  Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg,  and  Monaco  are  eligible  for 
such  credits  and  guarantees.  Israel's 
need  must  be  considered  at  least  as  great 
as  theirs. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  loans  to  sus- 
tain the  independence  of  Israel,  the  se- 
curity of  her  people,  the  integrity  of 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to 
inntnfjitn  a  balance  of  power  essential  to 
peace,  are  good  for  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  nine  amendments  to 
HR.    17550,    the    Social    Security    Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

To  grow  old  and  retire  to  the  United 
States  today  Is  to  surrender  rather  than 
gain  independence.  In  1935.  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  became  law.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  regarded  it  as  "historic" 
and  the  begliming  ot  a  "supreme 
achievement"  of  national  legislation. 
Thlrty-flve  years  later,  this  Govenmient 
has  not  redeemed  that  promise.  We  have 
not  protected  the  economic  trust  of  sen- 
ior Americans;  we  have  rather  seen  their 
rewards  for  labor  eroded,  and  concur- 
rently millions  of  older  citizens  have  be- 
came imprisoned  in  poverty. 

The  average  retired  citizen  over  65  re- 
ceives only  30  percent  of  his  previous 
wages.  Seven  million  Americans  over  65 
are  condemned  to  poverty;  almost  30 
percent  of  all  Americans  over  85  live  in 
poverty,  as  opposed  to  12  percent  of  all 
other  citizens.  Nearly  half  of  all  persons 
over  65  have  less  than  »1,500  Income  per 
year;  particularly  distressing  is  the  sta- 
tistic that  60  percent  of  elderly  widows 
are  in  poverty,  and  this  figure  is  85  per- 
cent for  nonwhite  widows.  Each  day  I 
receive  letters  from  older  citizens  about 
to  lose  homes  because  pensions  cannot 
keep  pace  with  property  taxes.  How  such 
elderly  persons  manage  to  survive  is 
often  incomprehensible  to  me. 

Particularly  distressing  Is  the  reallaa- 
tion  that  many  citizens  who  are  now  re- 
tiring or  approaching  retirement  had  to 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  depression 
and  the  Second  World  War;  in  the  twi- 
light of  their  citizenship  we  owe  these 
Americans  economic  security. 

As  technology  accelerates,  problems  of 
age  are  exacerbated.  Skills  gained  In 
earlier  decades  need  updating.  Increased 
mobility  and  corporation  mergers  quick- 
ly depreciate  old  associations.  Family 
and  personal  relationships  are  geograph- 
ically split.  As  economic  and  physical 
ability  declines  with  age,  vocational  and 
social  handicaps  press  upon  the  elderly 
as  never  before. 

Elderly  rural  residents  are  particularly 
disadvantaged.  Approximately  15  per- 
cent more  elderly  persons  live  in  poverty 
in  rural  as  opposed  to  other  areas.  The 
rapid  advances  in  medical  technology 
have  generally  not  become  available  to 
elderly  rural  residents  who  often  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  travel  to 
urban  medical  centers.  In  addition  to 
medical  clinics,  social  service  centers 
and  housing  for  the  elderly  have  not 
been  brought  to  rural  areas.  In  both  rural 
and  urban  areas  the  presence  of  weak- 
ened, lonely,  poverty  stricken  Americans 
(luietly  dying  In  wretched  surroimdings 
Is  all  loo  haunttngly  familiar. 

The  United  States  has  not  even  kept 
I»ce  with  other  industrialized  Western 
nations  in  efforts  to  assist  the  elderly. 
During  the  last  decade.  Sweden,  West 
Oennany,  and  Prance  have  outstripped 
us  to  average  amounts  spent  per  capita 
on  benefits  to  the  elderly.  In  addltloo. 


these  and  other  Western  ooimtries  have 
spent  significantly  larger  percentages  of 
gross  national  product  to  aid  older  citi- 
zens, to  some  cases  doubling  our  effort. 
I  propose.  Mr.  President,  that  we  begto 
now  to  remedy  this  national  neglect. 

The  5-percent  tocrease  to  across-the- 
board  benefits  to  the  House  bill  will  not 
even  match  the  e-percent  annual  cost 
of  living  tocrease  which  is  now  devasUt- 
tog  the  lives  of  the  elderly.  I  propose  a 
lO-percent  tocrease. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  $100 
monthly  minimum  benefit  level  for  those 
with  subsUntial  service,  with  tocreasea 
tied  to  the  cost-of-llvtog  index.  I  esti- 
mate that  this  step  would  remove  ap-- 
proximately  2  million  elderly  citizens 
from  poverty. 

As  retirement  ages  decrease,  we  must 
make  adequate  provision  for  those  older 
persons  who  wish  to  remato  active  by 
working  part  time.  Inflation  demands 
that  the  amount  of  other  tocome  allowed 
under  social  security  eligibility  tests  be 
raised  to  a  maxunum  of  »2400  yearly. 
The  Nation  ought  to  provide  more  tocen- 
tive  for  the  aged  to  remato  usefuUy  ac- 
tive and  for  the  society  to  Ik  able  to  ben- 
efit from  their  skills. 

In  the  toterest  of  equity  to  computing 
social  security  beneflu.  I  propose  that 
payments  be  based  on  a  recipient's  high- 
est earnings  level  to  a  ID-year  period; 
and  to  the  year  to  which  benefits  begin, 
the  retirement  earnings  test  should  not 
begto  until  after  the  date  when  benefits 
are  actually  received.  Finally,  death 
betieflts  should  actually  cover  expenses 
for  aruiultants  and  also  their  wives  or 
widows. 

Little  elaboration  Is  required,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  the  high  cost  of  medical  care, 
and  the  iimbility  of  retirees  to  bear  that 
cost  on  severely  limited  tocome. 

Retirees  caimot  afford  the  cost  of  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance,  which  has 
now  risen  to  over  »60  annually.  I  propose 
a  rollback  of  those  premiums  to  »3  per 
month  after  June  1971.  and  absorption  of 
costs  to  excess  of  premium  payments  by 
general  revenues. 

I  propose  that  persons  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  be  eligible  for 
hospital  insurance  and  supplementary 
health  Insurance  on  the  same  basis  as 
persons  65  and  over- 
One  of  the  most  insensitive  provisions 
of  medicare  Is  the  requirement  that  par- 
ticipants pay  a  "blood  deductible" 
charge  for  the  first  3  ptots  of  the 
lifeglvtog  fluid  which  they  may  require.  I 
propose  abolishment  of  this  absurd  and 
Inhumane  regulation. 

Much  political  capital  has  been  made 
of  abuses  of  the  public  purse  under  some 
of  our  medical  programs.  All  tovestlga- 
tlons  have  revealed,  however,  that  it  Is 
primarily  vendors  and  practitioners  ol 
health  services  who  have  abused  Gov- 
ernment's assistance,  and  not  the  bene- 
ficiaries themselves.  No  dispute  can  be 
offered  to  the  need  of  the  elderly  for 
prescription  drugs,  for  instance.  This  la 
one  of  the  most  burdensome  costs  of 
age;  older  citizens  spend  three  times 
more  for  drugs  than  do  younger  persons, 
aixd  20  percent  of  all  senior  citizens 
spend  $100  or  more  annually  on  druei. 
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We  need  to  regulate  abuses  by  suppliers 
of  this  need,  and  also  to  assist  the  el- 
deriy  in  bearing  the  cost.  I  propose  to 
include  payments  lor  Ulesavlng  drugs. 

Finally,  I  propose  that  all  persons  not 
otherwise  entiued  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits  would  become  so  at  age  72:  the 
full  cost  of  these  benefits  to  be  paid  out 
of  general  revenue. 

We  must  take  adequate  steps  to  pro- 
vide equitably  for  older  citizens.  This  is 
not  largesse;  It  is  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic right  We  must  remove  the  imcer- 
tatoties  and  insecurities  of  aging  to  the 
United  States,  and  begin  to  redeem  the 
promise  made  to  1935. 1  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  these  amend- 
ments.   

The  PREaSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P»cK«iooDi .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  prtoted,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  933  through 
941)  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OP  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AlUNDUrNT  NO.  B  I  5  TO  H  .S.  1TS04 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospoosoa- 
of  amendment  No.  915  to  HR.  17604.  to 
end  the  naval  shelling,  bombardment, 
and  other  wet^xms  activities  on  the  small 
inhabited  Island  of  Culebra  and  Its  sur> 
rounding  c»ys. 

Culebra.  which  is  only  7  miles  long  by 
2  miles  wide,  is  a  municipality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Inhalilted 
by  726  U.S.  citizens.  These  American  citl- 
zeiK,  who  have  fought  loyally  for  their 
coitotry  to  both  World  Wars,  to  Kore^ 
and  to  'Vietnam,  have  no  vote  to  Con- 
gress, and  It  Is  therefore  the  re^xuul- 
bUlty  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
protect  their  rights  and  represent  their 
legitimate  democratic  demaiuls. 

The  citizens  of  Culebra  and.  iivdeed,  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  whole  have  a-sked  that 
the  Navy  cease  Its  use  of  Culebra  as  a 
target.  The  Hooorable  Ramon  FeUoUno, 
mayor  of  Culebra  has  spoken  for  his 
fellow  islanders : 

The  ormstant  abelUng  and  ttie  ooourreooe 
of  acddente  whloh  tlia  Nary  has  denied  In- 
BUUad  fear  and  desperation  In  the  dtJcans 
to  the  extent  of  fearing  for  their  Uvea  and 
demanding  that  the  Navy  abandon  CTulebra 
and  leave  the  Culebcans  to  Uve  In  peace. 

We  «e  not  antl-Amerlcans.  Our  town  aani 
men  to  defend  the  Nation  In  aU  of  the  oon- 
Qlcta  to  defend  the  Democracy  Which  la  the 
nwst  precious  heritage  of  our  fcrefathen. 
Thja  beautiful  patrimony  has  been  Ignored 
aitd  abused  In  Culebra  by  the  United  States 
Navy  In  tiiat  for  so  many  yean  they  have  not 
given  US  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  free 
movement  which  belongs  to  every  community 
of  Amencsn  cltlaens.  Oaotimry  to  the  rigbu 
ot  a  town  and  Its  people  they  have  ooovorted 
us  Into  a  target  for  target  shooting  day  after 
day  oooaecutlvely  up  to  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing our  health  and  our  spirit.  The  Navy 
mtttt  leave  Oulebra  In  peace— Testimony  be- 
fcn  the  Real  mau  Suboommlttee;  Bouae 
Armed  Serrtaas  Oommlttee,  Jose  10.  1070 
(steoograplilo  tswDaerlpt.  pp.  14,  16) .) 

Tlw  Navy  has  been  callous  to  Ignoring 
the  basic  human  rights  of  the  humble 
clUxens  of  Culebra.  irtio  have  endured 
the  use  of  their  home  Island  as  a  target 


Btoce  1936.  As  loyal  Americans,  the  Cu- 
lebrans  accepted  the  Navy's  todlfference 
and.  according  to  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  even 
outright  harassment  to  the  belief  that 
their  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  the  to- 
terests  of  national  defense.  During  this 
period  accidents  occurred,  tocludtog 
three  Culebrans  who  lost  limbs  and  one 
who  lost  an  eye;  to  addition,  to  1949  ntoe 
Navy  men  were  killed  when  a  Navy  plane 
bombed  the  supposedly  safe  observation 
post  on  Culebra  Itself.  Moreover,  there 
have  been  numeroue  near-misses,  to- 
eluding  a  recent  Incident  to  which  a 
Navy  shell  fell  to  the  cistern  adjacent  to 
the  townhall. 

Wlthto  the  last  year,  however,  the 
Culebrans  have  been  provoked  to  the 
potot  of  no  return.  Since  1960,  the  level 
of  weapons  activity  has  increased  to  an 
totolerable  level;  during  1969.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Culebra  target  complex  was  to 
use  an  average  of  S'i  hours  per  day  6 
days  each  week,  with  an  additional  SVi 
hours  on  Sundays.  In  a  study  completed 
this  year,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Issued  a  Special  Report  on 
Culebra,  which  concluded,  toter  alia: 

The  military  training  operations  In  the  re- 
stricted zone  (the  area  where  operations  are 
curventjy  being  carried  out}  are  excexsicely 
intenae,  con(iat«>uj.  irrelrular  ana  donyirous. 
They  comprise  almost  the  whole  perimeter 
of  the  Island  of  Culebra.  lu  adjacent  Islets 
and  keys.  Ttiey  are  carried  out  by  day  and 
by  night  cloee  to  the  town  dlstiiTMng  the 
tranquility,  secnnty  and  the  sleep  of  its 
Inhabitants."  (English  Version,  p.  96.) 

The  final  blow  came  when  the  Navy, 
which  now  owns  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  Island,  proposed  to  acquire 
an  addltlcHial  one-third.  This  proposal 
would  clearly  mean  an  end  to  the 
economic  viability  of  the  Island,  where 
the  yearly  per  capita  income  today  Is 
about  $400.  It  is  no  secret  as  the  New 
York  Times  has  observed: 

What  the  Navy  has  really  wanted  for 
fifteen  years  la  to  buy  all  of  Culebra  and 
reeettle  the  Island's  residents  elsewbere. 
(Editorial.  July  10,  1B70.  p.  83C). 

This  became  politically  imtiossible  to 
Puerto  Rico,  as  the  Navy  has  conceded. 
Nevertheless,  when  one  considers  the 
compound  effect  of  the  Navy's  accelera- 
tion of  iwmbardment  and  shelling  and 
the  proposed  acquisition  of  additional 
land,  which  would  be  used  to  part  for 
firing  Walleye  missiles,  one  must  con- 
clude that  the  Navy  has  not  yet  given  up 
its  totentions  to  eventually  acquire  the 
whole  island.  If  one  is  presumed  to  to- 
tend  the  foreseeable  consequences  of 
one's  actions,  the  Navy  must  be  presumed 
to  have  tried  to  dei»lve  the  Culebrans 
of  their  bomes  to  a  most  underhanded 
manner.  The  Washington,  DC,  Evening 
Star  recently  declared : 

since  attempts  to  dissolve  the  already 
tranaplantwl  town  failed  a  decade  ago,  tba 
Nary  has  stepped  up  Its  ahsUlng  scbeduls 
to  over  lUne  houxa  a  day  on  weekdays,  ov«r 
tbne  on  Sundays,  perhaps  out  of  neoeaslty. 
but  parbaps  also  in  the  bop*  of  driving  tlia 
natives  away. 

That  needs  InvestlgaUon.  (Sdltarlal,  Au- 
gust 31, 1970.  p.  A-«) . 

It  does  todeed. 

Puerto  Rico's  distinguished  Represent- 


ative to  Congress.  Resident  Commla- 
sloner  Jorge  L.  Cdrdova.  who  has  had 
long  experience  dealtog  with  the  Navy 
on  Culebra,  recently  declared: 

The  Navy  has  of  late  sseumed  a  position 
of  utter  and  arrogant  intransigence,  and 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  passage  of  I  the  Oood- 
ell-Oanston)  amendn^ent  is  necessary. 

In  Puerto  Rioo  oppoeltloai  to  the  Navy's 
use  of  Culebra  as  a  target  has  been  unani- 
mously expressed  by  aU  political  parties.  .  .  ." 
See  Cong.  Bee..  8.  14837,  Sept.  1,  l»70  (daJly 
ed.) 

Ena  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  which 
calls  itself  "Spokesman  of  the  Services 
Since  1863."  cannot  stomach  the  Navy's 
position  en  Cul^r&.  The  Editors  recently 
declared: 

Our  hearts  are  with  tlie  Navy,  but  not 
about  Culebra."  (May  33/36,  1970,  p.  38). 

The  distinguished  Senator  {ran  Wash- 

liigton  IMr.  Jackson)  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  in  executive  session  with 
the  Navy  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  solution.  I  support  Senator 
Jackson's  efforts  to  the  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  agree  to  a  reasonable  phaseout 
plan.  However,  if  the  Navy  forces  the  is- 
sue I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  the  Navy 
leaves  the  Culebrans  to  peace. 
Senator  Jackson  said  recently: 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  quality  of  life  on 
Culebra  and  tile  Navy's  right  to  decide  how 
far  it  can  go  in  affecting  the  Uvea  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Culebra."  Cong.  Rec 
8.  14381.  Aug.  37.  1970  (dally  ed). 

I  agree,  and  I  believe  that  the  Navy 
has  already  gone  too  far 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OP  SENATORS 


THE  SITUATION  IN  JORDAN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President  recent 
events  to  Jordan  are  tragic  and  disturb- 
ing. The  civil  war  between  the  forces 
loyal  to  King  Husseto  and  the  Palestinian 
conun&ndoes  has  tragic  consequences  for 
the  people  of  Jordan  and  also  threatens 
the  lives  of  several  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans But  the  conflict  there  also  has  Im- 
pUc&tlons  for  the  long  term  future  sta- 
bility of  the  Middle  East.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  because  of  Syria's  Ul-odTlsed 
axul  irresponsible  totervention  to  Jordan. 

Mr.  President  the  UB.  Government  Is. 
of  course,  greatly  concerned  because 
American  lives  have  been  endangered, 
because  of  our  deep  commitment  to  peace 
and  stabilit}'  to  the  Middle  East  and  also 
t>ecause  the  Kmg  Husseto  government 
has  shown  considerable  restraint  and 
responsibiUty  to  the  long  simmering  dis- 
pute between  Arab  and  Jew.  Because  of 
Husseto's  moderation,  because  of  his 
ability  and  willingness  to  communicate 
with  the  West  we  tend  quite  naturally, 
I  think,  to  tie  toterested  to  his  survival. 
This  toterest  is  totensifled  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  now  challenge  Husseto 
are  among  those  who  are  the  most  bit- 
terly hostile  toward  Israel  and  the  least 
cooperative  to  recent  efforts  to  attato  a 
peace  settlement  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  countries. 

Because  of  all  these  factors  there  are 
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Uioae  who  counsel  that  we  should  inter- 
vene in  Jordiui  to  assure  the  s^val  of 
the  Husaein  government.  Mr.  Presioeni. 
It  U  ImperaUve  that  we  st»nd  ready  to 
take  whatever  action  is  nece&sary  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  ol  aU  Americans  in  Jordan. 
I  would  hope  that  thli  type  o(  action 
will  not  be  necessary,  but  should  it  be- 
come apparent  that  we  must  act  to  pro- 
tect American  Uves.  I  hope  that  our  In- 
tervenUon  wUl  be  limited  to  that  objec- 
tive Under  present  and  anticipated  con- 
ditions. I  do  not  believe  that  major  mili- 
tary Intervention  on  our  part  would  be 
justified  or  desirable.  CerUlnly  we  must 
continue  all  possible  dlplomaUc  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  that  war  but  un- 
less a  new  set  of  factors  is  Injected  to 
the  conflict.  I  would  hope  that  our  Oov- 
emment  would  not  make  the  decision 
that  our  interests  require  a  major  mter- 
venUon  Direct  Involvement  on  our  part 
would  surely  further  Increase  Arab  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  SUtes  and  fur- 
ther weaken  our  ability  to  negotiate  with 
Arab  leaders.  Moreover,  given  the  Rus- 
sian presence  in  the  Middle  East,  a  major 
US    mterventian  would  further  straui 
our'relaUonshlps  and  possibly  close  tie 
Unes  of  communlcaUon  precisely  at  tiie 
time  we  are  trying  to  bring  about »  settle- 
ment to  tue  Israel  problem.  Indeed,  a 
major  intervenUon  on  our  part  could 
lead  to   a   direct  Soviet-Dnlted  SUtes 

confrontation.  

But  even  in  the  absence  of  a  signin- 
cant  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  believe  that  a  major  U.S.  Intervention 
in  Jordan  would  be  unwise.  The  possibU- 
Ity  that  we  could  get  m  and  get  out 
quickly  is  very  remote.  Rather,  it  »«««* 
likely  that  once  Involved  we  would  nnd 
ourselves  strapped  In  a  long  and  nasty 
conflict.  I  hope  we  wffl  have  m  part  »' 
it.  The  Arabs  can  and  should  settle  this 
one  themselves. 
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Americans   now   held   prisoner   by   the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  accompllsn 
this  goal  through  simple  expression*  of 
concern.  , 

Nor  can  we  accompUah  this  goal 
through  the  process  of  Vtetnamization. 
which  merely  slows  down  the  pace  ol 
the  war  and  could  keep  us  Involved  to 
VieUiam  for  some  lime  to  come. 

We  are  engaged  m  a  war  which  is  in 
many  ways  dlBerent  from  wars  we  have 
fought  in  the  pait.  Yet  it  U  the  rule  In 
war  rather  than  the  eiceptlon.  that  all 
prisoners  are  not  released  until  the  flght- 
mg  has  ceased.  Our  otter  to  exchange 
prisoners  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  their  refusal  even  to  consider  this 
offer,  must  be  considered,  then.  In  light 
of  our  policy  of  continued  pursuit  of  a 
military  soluuon  in  Vietnam  which  may 
take  years  to  accomplish. 

Mr  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  we  wiU  achieve  the  goal  of  a  re- 
turn of  a!l  prisoners  is  through  a  nego- 
Uated  setUement.  The  recent  offer  iniU- 
ated  by  the  Hanoi  delegation  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks  must  be  conalderea 
closely.  And  we  must  continue  to  press 
lor  the  undertaking  ol  serious  negoUa- 
Uons  on  all  aspects  of  terminating  this 
war,  with  the  prompt  release  of  aU  Amer- 
ican prisoners  m  Vietnam  of  the  highest 
negotiating  priority. 

Efforts  on  behalf  of  our  men  must  not 
flag  We  would  break  faith  U  our  con- 
cern for  them  U  not  accompanied  by  our 
strongest  possible  effort  to  deal  with  the 
broader  issues  of  the  war,  of  which  they 
are  tragic  victims. 


I  am  happy  U>  be  one  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  acUon  the  Senate  look  In  ratify- 
ing this  convention. 
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A  SUPPLEMENTARY  EXTRADITION 
CONVENTION  WITH  FRANCE 
HELPS  WITH  HUACKINO  AND 
NARCOTICS 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
ttx  »*DSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  pris- 
oner-of-war tesue  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  the  war  In  Tnrt- 
nam  The  continued  refusal  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  even  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  aU  Americans  they 
hold  prisoner  Is  a  violation  not  only  ol 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  Protection  of 
Prtaoners  of  War  but  of  humanitarian 
considerations  which  are  not  b«md  ^ 
political  or  national  differences.  Regara- 
less  of  the  conditions  in  prisons  where 
Americans  are  being  held,  we  must  agree 
that  the  anxiety  suffered  by  the  famlUM 
and  friends  of  these  Americana  Is  a  most 
basic  form  of  cruelty. 

Such  treatment  la  an  offensive  re- 
proach to  the  clvUlaed  conscience. 

Our  Government  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  release  of  the  names  of 
these  American-n.  This  we  can  hopefully 
accomplish  through  united  exprwslons 
of  concern,  such  as  the  Joint  meeting  of 
Congress  today,  and  through  bringing 
our  concern  to  the  attention  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  as  Mr.  Bonnan  has 

Yet  we  cannot  allow  our  efforts  to  stop 
short  of  what  must  be  our  Wjhest  prior- 
ity in  this  matter— the  repatriation  of  aU 


Mr  McINTYBE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 

pleased  with  the  action  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  in  ratifying  the  further  con- 
vention vrith  France. 

Although  no  one  would  argue  that  this 
convention  will  end  such  matters  as  W- 
jacklnc  or  the  International  trade  m 
drugs  I  think  It  Is  another  Important 
naU  in  the  coffin  that  may  be  used  even- 
tually to  bury  these  two  crimes  against 

liumanlty.  „ ..j, 

ARheogh  we  have  a  convention  with 
Prance  dealing  wlUi  extradition  proce- 
dures covering  many  offen.ies,  this  con- 
vention adds  the  crime  of  hijacking  to 
those  actions  with  which  both  nations 
wUl  move  to  see  that  criminals  are 
brought  to  justice.  In  face  ot  the  current 
wave  of  hUacfclng  and  the  jeopardy  ol 
Americans  who  are  flying,  this  conven- 
tion Is  eitremdy  Umely.  We  must  not  sit 
idly  by  while  our  citizens  and  the  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  have  their  lives 
threatened  by  those  who  would  violate 
human  safety  by  hijacking  airplanes^ 

In  our  previous  convention  with 
France  we  had  extradition  procediirea 
regarding  drugs.  The  convention  ratified 
yesterday  adds  hallticlnogenlc  drugs  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  This  win  help  In 
the  woridwlde  effort  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  drugs  and  to  get  at  those  who  traffic 
In  these  dreadful  agents. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND  PROB- 
T.iTMR  OP  THE  POOR 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  with  Interest  the  report  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday  Septem- 
ber 18,  1970,  page  1,  column  2,  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  now 
considering  8.  30,  Uie  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  has  tentatively  ap- 
proved a  tough  version  ot  the  bill  that 
passed  this  body  on  January  23,  by  a 
record  vote  of  13  to  I.  II  this  report  Is 
correct.  It  is  grounds  to  be  encouraged, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  tuU  committee 
and  the  House  Itself  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  complete  the  processing  of  this 
most  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  8.  30 
in  the  Senate  was  the  product  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  Senators  on  both  aides 
of  the  aisle  and  those  sharing  a  full 
range  of  philosophies  contributed  to  the 
final  product.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
similar  effort  vrtll  be  achieved  In  the 
House.  Too  often  In  the  past,  vitally 
needed  crime  legislation  has  become 
embroiled  hi  arid  political  or  ideological 
disputes.  Vitally  needed  crime  legisla- 
tion has  been  seen  a*  in  opposition  to 
other  pubUc  programs,  mcludlng,  for  ex-  I 
ample,  attempU  to  bring  to  bear  the  re-  I 
sources  of  government  on  pressing  prob-  I 
lems  of  our  inner  cities.  | 

In  this  ooimectlon,  therefore.  I  was 
most  gratified  to  read  the  recent  article  ^^ 
by  Mr  Eugene  Melhvln  In  the  Sep-  X 
tember  1910,  Reader's  Digest,  pages  49-  • 
56  Mr.  Mcthvln  cogenUy  argues  that  I 
one  essential  facet  of  any  attempt  to  I 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  Is  an  I 
attack  on  organized  crime.  I  recommend  I 
his  article  for  close  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Reader's  Digest  and  Wash- 
ington Post  artides  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rk:- 
ois,  as  follows: 

irrom  th»  WasHlngton  Pent  S^t,  18,  WW] 
CBOfx  Bnx  Is  ToTroKlKBi 

A  HouM  Judiciary  suboommlttM  tentaOvi- 
IT  apnrond  «  tongh  reralon  ot  an  organlud 
<«m.  blU  .lr«<ly  t-"^  ''»,""J~t?'  ; 
m»]or  congTMBlonal  Tlrtory  for  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Th«  «uboonmiltt««  added  a  o«w  anUbon^- 
ing  provision  that  appMrtd  to  Insure  Ol* 
blUI  popularity  wltb  the  fuU  cotmnlttes 
and  ttie  HouM. 


HOOTE  OWIT  TorOHKWS  ClIMt  BUi 

(By  John  P.  MmcKsnile) 
The  Nixon  KlminUtration  tconi  a  oon- 
imalonal  »l«ory  ye«t«tl»y  »»  »  Bouse  Ju- 
auitn  subconimiuw  lenUtivelj  »P^'«d  • 
tough  y«i»lon  of  an  organized  crlm»  blU  thst 
has  alrwdj  V-X  <■»•  8«n»W-  ^  .  _.„ 
eubcoinmltt««  Uberaia,  who  had  burn 
bioctlng  the  legUlaUon  while  holding  out 
tor  niUder  measurw.  jlolded  to  admlnlitra- 
tion  damandi  tor  expanding  tue  powen  of 
anU-l»k«e*ring  p»nd  Jurlea  and  ««B- 
long  aenteneea  for  conTlct«)  "proteMlonal 

■me   •ahoommmw    «dd«d   a    new   aaM- 


bombmg  provision  to  the  t*n-UUe  hall  that 
anDeu*d  M  iMUre  lU  popularity  with  the 
full  oommlUM,  and  the  House  and.  m  the 
view  ot  admUUstraUon  omclata.  could  win 
senate  acceptance  ot  the  entire  blU  ai 
amended  in  the  Houee. 

This  would  give  Preeldent  Nlion  a  bright 
nev  trophy  m  hla  leglalative  war  on  crime 
u>  go  with  his  District  ot  Columbia  crime 
law  and  expected  nicceea  with  pending  nat- 
ooUoe  leglsl»Uon. 

OppoBluon  led  by  Ohalrmen  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  (D-N.Y.)  and  based  chiefly  on  oomplalnte 
that  the  bUl  endangered  clvu  llbcrtlee.  col- 
lapeed  suddenly  yeet«rd«y  allemocm  alter 
four  days  of  hard  nghtmg  during  which  Ub- 
erals  had  tuccoeded  in  dlsmantung  some 
aeotlonA. 

Ubemls  objected  eepeotally  to  what  they 
called  the  -runiiway  grand  jury"  eeoUon  giv- 
ing grand  jurtee  mveeUgatlng  organised 
crime  mare  auwnomy  end  tbe  power  to  Hsue 
reports  crlBoal  ol  p^lbUc  cfflolaU.  Altar  eub- 
oommlttee  Deinoci«e  had  stricken  most  ot 
the  eeotlon  on  close  p»rty-Une  votes  they 
agreed  to  r«tore  the  eeoUoo  but  make  the 
reporting  provmon  apply  only  to  appointed 
oOlclais.  eiemptlng  elected  onee. 

ObJecUone  to  ejtra-hlgh  sentences  when 
a  judge  flnds  a  convicted  defendant  haa  un- 
derworld tiee  were  based  on  cUUni  that  the 
provision  lacked  eieentul  consututlonal 
safeguards. 

The  subcommittee  killed  most  ot  the  sen- 
tencing section  but  then  reetored  it  with  one 
added  safeguard.  It  provided  that  an  added 
laU  term  tor  being  n  hardened  criminal  not 
be  ■dlsproportionttte"  to  tue  basic  sentence 
the  judge  Impoees  tor  the  crime  for  which 
the  defendant  has  i>een  convicted. 

The  subcommittee  vot««J  to  make  It  some- 
whst  easier  tor  delendante  to  Inspect  logs 
of  Ulegal  electronic  eave«lroppmg  by  federal 
agents  when  defense  attorneys  claim  that 
the  prosecution  Is  using  the  fruits  ot  Illegal 
wlreupplng  or  microphone  bugging.  The 
senate  version  would  authorise  a  judge  to 
inspect  them  but  deny  access  to  the  defense 
••in  the  interest  of  justice." 

Leas  oontroversUl  sections  ot  the  bill  would 
give  tlie  tederal  government  broader  juris- 
diction to  prosecute  gambling,  permit  the 
prosecution  to  gather  pretrial  sworn  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  whose  lives  were 
ttireauned,  and  create  new  civil  ss  weU  as 
criminal  penalties  for  organised  crime  enter- 
prises. 

Yssterdsy's  tentative  agreement  was  sub- 
ject to  a  Bnsl  vote  that  could  come  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  Oeller  had  been  under  hesvy 
preMure  from  conservstlvee  who  threatened 
to  seek  a  vote  on  a  petition  Oled  Monday 
to  discharge  the  crime  bill  from  his  com- 
mittee. 


IProm  tue  Reader's  Digest.  September  1970) 
How  THE  Hatu  Pssts  on  thi  Pooa 

(By  Eugene  B.  Metbvin) 
In  U»  Angeles,  a  Mexican-American  father 
ot  seven  laies  a  Job  with  a  Mafia-owned 
trucking  firm— at  halt  the  prevailing  poy 
scale  He  and  the  47  other  white,  ttegro  and 
Mexican-American  drivers,  all  In  tough  shape 
flnsnclallj.  are  told  that  the  ilae  ot  their 
wages  reflecu  deductions  credited  toward 
purchase  ot  their  trucks,  so  that  they  wlU 
eventually  become  independent  owner- 
operatera  One  driver  asks  about  documen- 
tatlon  of  this  understanding— and  gets  a 
smashed  face  for  an  answer.  Others  do  not 
complain  for  tear  ot  losing  their  jobs.  Over 
six  months,  a  etste  Investigator  flnds.  the 
men  are  swindled  out  ot  »a4.374  In  wages. 

In  New  Orleans,  two  Negro  mothers,  dis- 
placed from  newly  meclwnhted  Mississippi 
farms,  take  Jobs  In  a  tood-procet»lng  pUnt. 
Desperately  hoping  to  escape  their  poverty 
they  play  the  numbera  lottery  run  by  a 
friend  ot  their  employer,  a  MalU  asso(4ate. 


Soon  the  operator  Is  advancing  them  money 
to  gamble  with— at  20-percent  Intereot  per 
icee*.  In  ten  weeks,  one  owes  more  than 
1100  on  a  sac  loan;  the  other  has  UttJe  left 
Irom  het  se*  weekly  salary  alter  payments. 

In  a  slum  section  ot  Washington.  D.C.. 
a  M-year-old  bakery  deilveryman  atopa  at  a 
"Mom  and  Pop"  grocery.  As  he  returns  to  his 
truck,  a  nervous  young  drug  addict  levels  a 
pistol  and  demands  money.  The  deUveryman 
stutters.  The  addict  flres.  The  deUveryman 
falU  dead.  Arreeted  later  after  anolber  hold- 
up, the  killer  confesses  and  admits  M  rob- 
twrlee  in  as  many  days — of  truck  drivers, 
drugstores  and  grocery  stores,  all  In  his  ghetto 
neighborhood.  Hi£  purpose:  to  get  money  to 
buy  dope  from  pushers.  They  pass  most  of 
the  proceeds  up  the  line  to  Mafia  boesss,  who 
Import  the  hertrtn. 

Slum  Nlghtinare.  "The  most  txwglc  victims 
ot  oi^anlxed  crime  are  tlie  poor,"  PreMdent 
Nixon  told  Congreae  Issrt  year.  Organised 
crune,  declared  the  late  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr ,  Is  "tiie  rUghtmare  of  the  slum  family." 
Says  Sen-  Edward  Brooke,  former  Massachu- 
setts attorney  general;  "The  black  man  has 
been  the  victim  of  crime  more  tlian  anything 
else,  along  with  all  who  live  in  poverty  and 
lack  eduoatlon.  The  Mafia  moves  In.  and  the 
black  man  does  ttie  paying." 

Racketeers  prey  upon  the  nation's  urban 
poor  In  five  principal  ways: 

i.  Druga.  JusUcs  Department  offlclala  de- 
dars  that  Mafia  dons  dominate  the  Interna- 
tional heroin  trafflc.  For  the  estimated  thrws 
tons  ot  heroin  smuggled  mto  the  Cnltsd 
States  annually,  addicts  must  pay  a  "street 
value"  ot  over  aa  billion.  To  raise  the  cash, 
they  must  produce  two  to  five  times  that 
amount  of  stolen  property — which  means 
millions  ot  robberies,  burgl&nes.  muggings, 
purse-snatchlngs.  shopiUtlnge— or.  often. 
prosUtute  themaelvee. 

In  fact,  an  eetlmated  80  to  80  percent  ot  the 
nation's  robberies  and  otlier  street  Crimea  are 
drug-related.  A  New  York  State  narcoUcs- 
commiasion  study  of  30O0  addicts  found  tliet 
their  bnblta  cost  an  average  S30  a  dsy.  forcing 
each  to  steal  and  "lence"  an  average  SSO.OOO 
worth  of  property  per  year  The  cases  are  un- 
ending; A  29-year-old  former  Ux  Angsles 
addict,  for  example,  admits  to  bui^lartsing 
B600  homes  over  Ave  years. 

The  staggering  statistical  result;  an  esti- 
mated annual  W  billion  in  stolen  goods  In 
New  York  S84<  mllUon  in  Chicago.  »»00  mll- 
Uon  each  in  Detroit  and  Baltimore.  SSa*  mU- 
Uon  m  Los  Angeles.  H80  million  In  New  Or- 
leans. »36  to  »50  million  in  Phoenix.  Seattle, 
-Miami.  Loulsvnie. 

The  principal  victims  ol  tbess  crimes  are 
black  ghetto  dwellers  and  other  urban  poor. 
A  I>re8ldential  crime  commlsaion  found  that 
a  person  making  under  S3000  a  year  is  /IM 
(im«  as  likely  to  l>e  robbed  as  someone  mak- 
ing 910.000  or  more  a  year.  A  Maryland  prison 
study  revealed  that  convicted  addicts  were 
chiefly  Negroes,  "heavily  concentrated"  In 
inner-city  Baltimore.  Their  moat  likely  vic- 
tims; the  grocery  delivery  boy.  the  raaiglnai 
ghetto  merchant  and  trucker,  the  maid  wait- 
ing for  lier  bus  to  the  suburbs,  or  the  a-idow 
heading  far  a  drtigstore  with  her  walfare 
check. 

Then  there  are  the  Indirect  victims,  Ghetto 
stores  hit  by  repeated  robberies  must  pass  the 
cost  to  their  customers  or  close  down.  "That 
means  that  mothers  In  thoee  neighborhoods 
will  have  to  go  a  little  farther  for  the  baby's 
milk — a  major  problem  when  there's  no  car," 
Bays  Washington  Po9t  columnist  William 
Raspberry. 

In  New  York's  Harlem  and  Bronx  right 
now.  60.000  to  100,000  heroin  users  wander 
the  streets  committing  violence.  Desperate 
tor  cash  to  feed  their  own  habits,  pushers 
peddle  special  »S  bags  ol  heroin  at  schools. 
Postmen  deUvering  welfare  checks  must 
travel  In  pairs.  One,  knocked  down  many 
timea,  always  carries  »10  in  cash  "becatise  ad- 


dicts get  mad  It  they  And  less  "  The  sUto 
welfare  agency  must  spend  94  million  yearty 
In  replacing  stolen  and  forged  welfare  checks. 
And,  as  always.  In  the  background  lurks 
the  Mafla.  In  Waamngton.  D.C..  wben  ao- 
thoritles  charged  71  persons  with  involve- 
ment in  a  vast  dope-seUing  ring,  two  New 
York  membera  ot  the  Genoveae  Mafla  family 
were  fcnmd  to  be  at  the  core  ot  the  con- 
spiracy. Court-authorised  wiretaps  recorded 
the  local  rll^gleader  boasting  that  he  had  re- 
newed his  supply  and  paid  'the  ItsUans" 
9130,000.  Bald  Sen.  John  L.  McCleUan,  "In 
otir  nation's  capital  we  could  see  how  a 
Mafla-Unked  narcotics  network  waa  pillaging 
the  Negro  ghetto,  ftlrther  deblllUting  and 
crippling  Its  poor.  Such  rings  represent  one 
of  the  most  vicious  forma  ot  slavery  and 
piracy  known  to  man," 

3.  Gambling.  Decades  ago.  Mafia  moguls 
took  over  the  lottery  racket  exploiting  the 
misery  and  hopelessness  of  ghettolaed  ml- 
noritlBS.  In  "numbers"  or  "policy,"  players 
bet  quarters  or  dollars  on  a  number  from  000 
to  999.  Winners  are  determmed  via  a  specified 
number  reported  in  the  news  media;  for  ex- 
ample, the  last  three  digits  of  the  total 
amount  bet  at  a  certain  racetrack  that  day. 
Though  tbe  odds  are  999  to  1.  tlie  payoff  Is 
only  400  or  800  to  1 

A  single  "ruimer"  collects  l>ets  from  180  or 
aoo  people;  the  welfare  mother,  the  975-a- 
week  commuting  maid.  Janitors,  laborers, 
stevedores  He  makes  regular  rounds  of  fac- 
tories, offices,  apartmenu.  or  mans  a  "spot" 
in  a  barbershop,  tenement  haUway  or  eating 
place. 

One  top  numbers  racketeer  is  "SpaaWx 
Raymond"  Marquez.  a  dapper  40-y6ar-old 
Puerto  RIcan  Monopollxing  the  ""action"' 
among  New  Yorks  million  LaUns.  Marques 
has  eompUed  a  fortune  that  mcludes  su 
hotels  and  extensive  real  estate.  Police  esti- 
mate that  he  has  300  rimners  on  the  atreet  all 
the  time.  PBI  agents  last  year  finally  naBed 
Marques  and  his  top  lieutenant  on  a  charge 
or  Interstate  transportation  of  gambUng 
paraphernalia-  Impounded  records  indicated 
that  his  "T>ankB"  handled  975  mllUon  a  year. 
Convicted.  Marquez  dr*w  the  maximum  five- 
year  sentence  and  SIOOOO  fine — ^but  went  tree 
white  appealing  and  continued  to  conduct  his 
racket  until  he  was  anssted  two  months 
later  on  new  oharges. 

A  New  York  leglalatlve  study  found  that 
three  out  ot  four  adults  m  the  ghettos  play 
the  numbers,  eaeb  avsn(lag  a  *3-pei-w<ak 
outlay.  "The  Investlgatgts  Uaatlflsd  SO  sepa- 
rate banks  in  the  oential  Haflem,  souOi 
Bronx  and  Bedtord-SWyvesant  gbsttos. 
"Twelve  were  "'owned'"  by  two  Mafia  tanullea; 
the  others  were  run  by  operators  who  wars 
presumably  Mafia-franctilsed.  The  combined 
take  from  the  three  areas  was  mors  than 
9tO£  million  yearly. 

3.  Looruhoffc'.ny.  A  PresMsntlal  crime  com- 
mlaaion  concluded  that  loanaharklng  la  orga- 
nlr.ed  cnnae's  second  blga;eat  monev-maitsir 
after  gambling.  It  siphons  an  estimated  bU- 
llon  dollars  a  year  from  America's  poor.  Wtim- 
Ijers  rtmners  habitually  refer  hard-pTSMtd 
bettors  to  loansharks. 

One  loansliark  worked  a  la-bloek  South 
PhUadelphla  waterfront  nelghlxirhood.  (fil- 
ing on  doclcworkerB"  wires,  who  t»rT^>wed  925 
to  SiOO  for  household  expenssB,  paying  mtvs 
than  iOO-porcent  InteTsst.  Another  worked 
non-professional  employes  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  He  made  lUs  rounds  on  Fri- 
days, lending  money  at  30  percent  tor  the 
weekvid.  returning  to  collect  on  Monday — 

Sucked  in  through  desperata  need  or  tool- 
hardy  gambling,  eocne  borrowers  try  to  dodgs 
the  esoiiaitant  debts — and  wind  up  like  a 
stevedore  who  had  a  hand  homed  off  with  a 
blowtorch,  or  a  66-yesr-old  widow  who  was 
beaten  merciieaaly.  Loansliark  ricUms  are 
often  forced  into  prostitution,  dope  peddling 
ot  other  crime.  A  beauty-salon  attendant  la 
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preMKl  into  ^Jln«  tor  a  burgliry  rtn»,  re- 
Sartlng  on  patronB'  Jewelrr.  ipartment  num- 
bm  husbands'  working  hours  and  maWs 
dan  off.  A  struggUng  luncheonette  owner  be- 
comes a  bookmalung  and  numbers  front  A 
rteredore  muat   pUIer   and  hijack  valuable 

t^  those  who  dont  cooperate  face  terror 
Sam  DlMagglo.  57.  peddled  produce  from  a 
truck  to  Detrolfs  ghetto  grocery  Koree  and 
anall  restaurante.  The  1M7  not  left  hun 
with  uncoUoctable  accounts  and  a  ruined 
buslnoas.  He  loet  his  iruclt,  got  into  debt  to 
loanaharks  and  could  not  meet  the  pay- 
ments On  March  28.  HW8,  DlMagglo  was  re- 
pairing a  kitchen  table  while  his  wUe  cooked 
supper.  Robert  Dunaway.  a  Mafla  enforcer. 
knocked  and  ordered  DlMagglo  to  accompany 
blm.  Shaking.  DlMagglo  kissed  his  wife  and 
went  Two  hours  later,  a  car.  he«lllghts  out. 
drove  up.  and  DlMagglo  was  dumped  on  his 
Uwn.  a  bloody  pulp  "I-m  all  busted  up.  he 
whispered.  "Im  a  goner.  Five  guys  beat  me 
up  "  He  died  a  few  hours  later. 

4  tabor  racktteenng.  Nowhere  U  Mafla  in- 
flltratlon  of  the  labor  movement  worse  than 
in  New  York  aty.  The  Immediate  victims 
usually  are  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
unaware  ot  or  afraid  to  eserclse  their  legal 
rights.  Last  year  the  Justice  Department 
launched  proeecutlona  of  top  olBcers  of  the 
Restauranl  Workers'  UJcal  II.  whose  8500 
members— more  than  a  third  of  them  Negro 
or  Puerto  Blcan— work  In  chain  restaurants, 
luncheonettes  and  soda  (ountalns  In  New 
York  and  Connecticut.  President  Fred  Fer- 
tara  and  another  ofllcer  were  charged  with 
pocketing  MO.OOO  In  union  funds  and  profit- 
ing handsomely  from  a  "sweetheart"  con- 
tract A  drugstore  chain  bought  it*  coffee 
from  a  supplier  who  paid  "commissions" 
to  the  union  officers,  who  In  turn  allowed 
tbe  chain  esay  contract  terms— »U  at  the 
ekpensa  of  the  poorly  paid  drugstore-counter 

flrla.  „ 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment also  found  that  rerrara  and  other 
union  trustees  squandered  H38.00O  of  their 
members'  welfare  and  pension  funds  The 
accountant  for  all  union  funds  was  a  Mafla 
asoclate  under  multiple  IndlctmenW  for 
raiding  other  union  welfare  funds  When 
rank-and-fllers  tried  In  IBflS  w>  clean  house, 
they  came  up  against  ^rrara's  "special  as- 
sistant." Joe  Agone.  a  mafla  capo  of  the 
Oeooveae  famUy  with  19  previous  amsta  and 
11  years  In  prison  for  armed  n>bh«ry.  He  Is 
charged  with  threatening  to  beat  up  the 
luncheonette  counterman  who  dared  to  run 
against  FWrara.  The  n.a.  Department  of 
Labor  Is  suln«  to  set  aside  the  elaotKRl  cm 
the  ground  that  members  were  deprived  of 
a  free  ballot. 

In  ie«8.  the  State  Inveotlgatlng  Commla- 
stoo  eipoeed  aystematlMd  lootmg  m  the 
TOOO-member  New  Ycek  locals  of  the  L»b<»- 
era'  International  nnlon.  Via  eleotrtjnlc  bug- 
ging police  had  learned  that  a  msBa  •s.jldler- 
oontroUed  one  local  and  ran  Its  dally  affairs 
under  boas  Carlo  Oamblnol  instrucllcnB. 
Colon  members,  under  sweetbaart  ooncracU, 
wec«  forced  to  work  for  wages  below  union 
scale  The  welfare  and  pensions  funds  were 
looted:  they  had  to  go  Into  state-superrlaed 
reoelverahlp.  Union  stewards  were  allowed  to 
run  loanabark  rackets  and  gambling  on  Job 
sites  Mafla  rule  was  enforced  with  threats, 
shooting,  even  bombings. 

The  commission  concluded:  "The  Interest 
of  the  latwrer  was  oonslstently  disregarded, 
while  the  rackete«s  eiplolted  every  oppor- 
tunity for  themaolvea," 

6  COTTupticm  of  officials.  After  Newark's 
bloody  not  kUled  38  parsons  In  19«7.  a  spe- 
cial governor's  commission  declared  that  a 
l<wllng  cause  was  the  "wldeepread  belief 
that  Newark's  government  Is  corrupt."  The 
reptft  triggered  a  two-year  grand-Jury  probe, 
which  eritleusd  lack  of  gambUng-law  en- 
forcement    and     produced     Indictment     of 
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Newark's  mayor  and  other  top  offlclals.  along 
with  Boorea  ot  gambling  flguree  and  Mafloal. 
on  chaigea  including  extortion,  bribery  and 
kickbacks. 

An  engineer  wboeo  company  did  mllUons 
of  doHars'  worth  ot  work  for  the  city  leaUfled 
that  Newark's  then  assistant  director  of  pub- 
lic works  introduced  Mafla  capn  Anthony 
I  "Tony  Boy")  Bolardo  to  him  as  "the  man 
who  really  runs  this  town,"  Bolardo  ordered 
the  engineer  to  kick  back.  In  cash,  ten  per- 
cent of  all  contract  payments,  "because  there 
are  a  lot  ot  mouths  to  feed  at  City  Ball. " 

Thus  were  untold  millions  in  scarce  tax 
dollars  siphoned  from  badly  needed  school, 
housing  and  welfare  programs.  Uttle  won- 
der that,  in  the  explosive  weeks  tiefore  New- 
ark's 1987  riot,  pickets  paruded  before  City 
Hill,  distributing  leaflets  saying:  "We're 
tired  of  our  Mafla  government!" 

Atlanta's  biggest  numbers  ring,  siphoning 
»5  million  a  year  from  poor  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods, gained  such  control  In  the  police 
department  that  honest  officers  had  to  turn 
secretly  to  the  state  attorney  general  to  dean 
house.  Charlie  Cato.  the  top  racketeer,  was  a 
black,  but  InvesUgators  found  that  he  re- 
ceived regular  vlslu  from  Mafla  flgures  from 
Miami  and  New  York.  One  police  Ueutenant 
told  slate  Investigators  that  Cato  paid  so 
many  top  officers  that  "he  outranks  me  " 

Oslng  wiretaps,  the  attorney  general  In- 
dicted Cato  and  15  other  top-echelon  rack- 
eteers. Including  two  poUoemen.  "The  police 
kept  bringing  these  old  Negro  women  Into  my 
court  with  a  few  lottery  sUpe.  but  we  never 
taw  the  big  syndicate  boys,"  said  Judge  Dan 
Duke.  "Enloreement  of  the  lottery  laws  had 
become  a  class  operation  in  which  the  under- 
lings and  poor  were  prosecuted  and  those  In 
the  top  echelons  operated  from  a  privileged 
sanctuary  outalde  and  above  the  law." 

Crlmlnolaglst  Donald  R.  Crassey.  author  ot 
Theft  of  the  Nation,  found  that  In  a  single 
year  90  Harlem  numbers  spots  paid  police 
about  Mi  million  for  "protecUon  "  And  after 
three  days  of  listening  to  Harlem  dozens' 
testimony,  a  New  York  legislative  committee 
concluded:  "There  Is  a  direct  relaUonshlp 
between  cml  disorders  In  the  ghettos  and 
the  mounting  anger  of  the  ghetto  reeldent  at 
the  society  that  tails  to  protect  him  from 
the  depredations  of  organlxod  crime."" 

Crushing  Burden  In  his  Autobtotraphtt. 
Malcolm  X.  a  former  numbers  racketeer  him- 
self wrote:  "Teen-agers  In  the  ghetto  see  the 
hell  caught  by  their  parents  struggling  to 
get  somewhere.  They  make  up  their  own 
minds  they  would  rather  be  Uke  the  hust- 
lers whom  they  see  dressed  'sharp"  and  flash- 
ing money.  So  the  ghetto  youth  become  at- 
tracted to  the  hustler  worlds  of  dope,  thiev- 
ery, prostitution,  general  crime  and  Immo- 
rality."" In  three  sections  of  Chicago,  youth- 
ful offenders  were  asked  recently.  "What  Is 
the  oocupaUon  ot  the  adult  In  your  neighbor- 
hood whom  you  moel  want  to  be  like  In  ten 
years?"  Eight  out  of  ten  named  some  aspect 
of  orgsnlaed  crime. 

The  cumuUtlve  burden  of  organised  crime 
on  the  nation's  urban  poor  Is  lncalculable_ 
In  1988.  for  example,  experts  concluded  that 
organlxed  crime's  gross  money  takeout  from 
three  New  York  City  ghettos  totaled  •70  mil- 
lion more  than  the  state  welfare  dep«t- 
ment's  »a73  mUUon  In  expenditures  In  the 
same  areas!  A  Congressional  study  group  OS 
12  Republican  Representatives  calculated 
that  organised  crime's  annual  pro/I  U  from 
gambling  were  gS  billion- three  times  as 
large  as  1988's  war-on-poverty  spending  In 
1987.  under  a  special  ontl-poverty  program, 
the  Small  Business  AdnUnlstratlon  loaned 
•SO  mllUon  to  marginal  businessmen  con- 
oentraud  In  urban  poor  areas;  meanwhile, 
loanaharks  siphoned  out  »350  million 

"This  money  can  come  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health,  food,  clothing,  shelter 
or  education  of  the  poor. "  the  Congressional 
study  group  stated.   "Continued  indifference 


to  organized  crime  threatens  to  turn  gov- 
ernment welfare  and  anti-poverty  programs 
Into  a  subsidy  tor  society's  moat  notorious 
predators.  A  society  concerned  abouf  poverty 
must  tw  concerned  about  orianizei  crime." 
"These  ore  words  to  think  alwut.  For  even 
now  Congress  has  failed  to  approve  vital 
crime  legislation  requested  16  rnonths  ago 
by  President  Nllon.  The  Senate  passed  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Bill.  73  to  1.  early 
this  year.  But  It  has  been  stalled  In  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  as  honest  civil 
libertarians,  racket-afflllated  lawyera  and  or- 
ganlzed-crlme  forces  have  battled  for  drastic 
revlslooa  or  outright  rejection.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  politicians  who  profeaa  con- 
cern tor  our  poor  and  the  crisis  In  our  cities 
will  soon  realise  that  one  powerful  eoluuon 
IS  before  them — oll-oxt  ottocle  against  or- 
ganized crime. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    VISIT    TO 
KANSAS  STATE  DNIVERSmT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  great  success  of  President 
Nlxon"s  visit  to  Kansas  State  University, 
September  16. 

The  significance  of  this  event  has  been 
reported  and  analysed  by  many  com- 
menators.  A  particularly  Interesting 
analysis  of  the  President's  lecttire  was 
delivered  by  Eric  Sevareld  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  on  September  16.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sevareld's 
comments  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko.  as  follows: 

Eicran^ — CBS  Evwctjic  Nxws  With  Wstna 
Caomtrrx 
Sxvsazm.  Three  years  ago  this  reporter 
was  Bitting  by  Alf  Uindon's  flreplace  and 
the  Kansas  patriarch  was  saying  hed  like  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  a  good  Republican 
President  elected.  At  that  point  he  favored 
Oeorge  Bomney  of  Michigan.  But  he's  con- 
tent, there  he  was  today.  B3  years  old,  in- 
troducing a  RepubUcan  President  to  the 
college  he's  odopted. 

No  two  approaches  to  pubUc  Ule  could 
be  more  different  than  the  landon  approach 
and  the  Nlion  approach.  They  say  In  Kansas 
that   political    ambition    Is    like    a    snake's 

tall It  doesn't  die  till  sunset.  "Thst  was  true 

ot  Nlion.  who  fought  down  his  defeaU  In 
a  spectacular  comeback,  pre-eminently  un- 
true of  Landon.  ATter  his  overwhelming  de- 
feat by  Roosevelt  In  "38,  he  could  have  easily 
gone  to  the  Senate  But.  he  said,  here's  my 
two  little  kids;  what  kind  of  education 
would  they  get.  dragging  them  back  and  forth 
between  Washington  and  Kansas.  Anyway, 
he  said,  the  Republican  party  ought  to  have 
one  man  free  ol  amblOon,  free  to  speak  his 
mind. 

He's  been  speaking  his  mind  now  and  then 
ever  since,  and  In  terms  of  public  affection 
and  respect.  Alf  landon  too  has  made  a  spec- 
tacular comeback.  Historians  have  had  to 
revise  their  estimates  of  him.  The  supposed 
reactionary  moaeback  turned  out  to  have 
t>een  all  the  time,  an  open-minded.  Uberal- 
mlnded  progressive,  tor  years  privately  urg- 
ing his  party  to  get  In  touch  with  the  times. 
He'd  still  go  further  and  faster  than  most 
Republican  leaders  even  today.  He  would,  tor 
example,  recognize  Bed  China  like  a  shot  and 
try  to  get  her  Into  the  United  Nations. 

So  there  Isnt  aU  that  much  of  a  gap  be- 
tween the  patriarch  and  those  healthy  look- 
ing students  he  Introduced  the  President  to 
today  This  transaction  was  a  sharp  nrmlnder. 
tor  all  who  tend  to  generalize  about  tham. 
that  college  students  vary  tremendously  In 
their  Ufe  style  and  outlook. 

Kansaa    State    has    a   few    militants    and 
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nihilists  who  want  to  kick  over  the  whole 
system,  but  too  great  a  number  come  from 
farms  and  small  towns,  youngsters  aware  how 
their  piients  had  to  work  and  save  to  send 
them  to  college,  young  people  who  worked 
themselves  to  get  there  and  sUU  work  to  stay 
there.  They  tend  to  regard  higher  education 
as  a  privilege  to  be  earned,  and  not  a  right  to 
be  demanded.  All  told,  Mr.  Nuon's  kind  of 
college  audience,  and  he  made  the  most  ot  It. 
the  few  hecklen  serving  his  purpose  by  add- 
ing Just  a  pinch  of  spice  to  the  dish. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MOSKIE  TO 
NEW    ENGLAND   PRESS    ASSOCIA- 

noN 


Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MosKii)  spoke  recently  to  the  annual 
faU  meeting  of  the  New  England  Press 
Association  at  Portland. 

Senator  Motkh  described  the  shared 
responsibilities  of  politicians  and  the 
news  media  In  helping  build  informa^e 
and  construcUve  political  campaigns,  ms 
remarks  have  great  relevance  this  fall. 
They  reflect  Senator  Mdskie's  thought- 
lul  calm,  and  rational  approach  to  the 
serious  problems  the  country  faces  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Eicxarrs   P»om   the   remaxm   or   Stna'tos 

EOMUiro    S.    MtTSKtl    TO    THX    Niw    EM01JJ«D 

Paxaa  Aasocisnoit,  Simsma  l»,  1970 

PollUclans  and  the  press  are.  I  suppose, 
natural  antagonists,  and  yet,  la  a  sense.  In- 
dispensable to  each  other.  

■We  seem  to  have  a  knack  for  raising  each 
other's  hackles. 

Tonight  may  be  no  exception. 

Nevertheless,  1  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
this  evening  ... 

Political  campaigns  are  a  contest  tor  poUl- 

Tberought  to  be  more  than  that  if  polit- 
ical power  is  to  be  effectively  shared  with 
the  citizens  of  a  free  society  

They  ought  to  be  educational  experiences 
for  voters  and  pollUclaus  alike  If  we  «re  to 
understand— the  problems  we  face:  the  ob- 
jectives to  be  sought:  and  the  policy  choices 

""roe      polltlclan"s      responsibility,      then, 

whether  In  or  out  of  a  <:»°;P*'8""  •»-;"": 

lumlnate  the  lasues;   to  Inform  the  voters. 

to  educate  himself.  ..w...*- 

Newspapers  have  a  similar  reaponslhUlty. 

It  IS  this  responsibility— which  we  shara- 

that  I  would  like  to  discuss  brtefly  tonight. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  bock  m  M;^" 

after  traveling  the  past  day  and  a  balf  to 

California  and  back  tor  people  who  had  asked 

me  to  help  them  this  election  year. 

Ot  courae.  we  made  our  brief  trip  across 
country  by  jel^never  stopping  long  enough 
to  walk  the  streets  of  the  clOes  ...  or  to 
wander  through  the  countryside  ...  or 
even  play  a  rotmd  ot  golf. 

Wo  couldnt  fully  apprecUte  the  land  and 
the  people  on  It.  And  the  distances  we  cov- 
ered  reminded  me— as  we  came  here  this 
evening— of  Kmethlng  Brwln  Canhsm  once 

wrote:  ,      , 

"The  day  of  the  printed  word  Is  far  from 
ended.  Swift  as  Is  the  delivery  of  the  radio 
bulletin,  graphic  as  Is  t*lev15lon"B  eyewit- 
ness picture,  the  task  ot  adding  meaning  and 
clarity  remains  urgent  People  cannot  and 
need  not  absorb  meanings  at  the  speed  of 

Nor,  might  I  add.  at  the  speed  ot  Jet 
planea, 
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There  Is  a  dimension  to  the  news  that 
almoet  no  medium  but  the  written  wort 
can  offer. 

For  It  Is  a  medium  that  encourages  re- 
flection. 

It  assaults  no  one"8  ears. 
It  places  no  time  Umlt  on  our  compre- 
hension. 
It  requires  no  twisting  of  a  dial. 
As  Important  as  radio  and  television  newa- 
castlng   Is,   the  newspaper  offers   us  some- 
thing special— the  luxury  of  detaU  .  .  .  ot 
intellectual  exercise  .  .  .  ot  time  for  contem- 
plation 

At  Its  beat,  the  newspaper  Uvea  up  to  what 
Wilbur  Storey  of  the  Chicago  rimes  said  ot 
It  more  than  a  century  ago: 

"It  la  a  newspaper's  duty  to  print  the  news, 
and  raise  hell." 

Recently,  of  course,  the  press  has  been 
harvesting  some  of  what  It  is  supposed  to 

I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  rhetoric  with 
which  the  press  has  been  attacked — 

—to  single  out  those  articles  which  may 
annoy  me  from  time  to  time; 

—or  to  specially  chaatlse  the  oewapapeis 
of  any  single  region  ot  the  country. 

But  I  do  suggest  there  la  some  merit  to  the 
noUon  thai,  the  press  does  not  always  mset 
the  high  standards  it  cipeots  of  othsra— espe- 
cially Lhoee  In  public  life. 

We  ought  to  underetand^when  we  speak 
of  freedom  of  the  press— that  what  u  m»nt 
Is  not  freedom  ot  the  ne"»»  media  to  decide 
what  Is  the  irutii,  but  the  right  of  a  fise  peo- 
ple to  have  aooess  to  the  truth. 

We  believe  In  a  tree  press  as  one  of  our 
fundamental  liberties— not  because  we  be- 
lieve the  press  Is  always  accurate— or  al«ays 
fair— or  always  objective— or  always  bal- 
anced, in  Its  presentation  of  the  newa^r  In 
the  expression  of  Its  opinions;  but  becatise 
we  believe  that  It  the  preae  Is  truly  free,  the 
truth   in  the  long  run,  somehow  emerges. 

We  understand  that  the  press— owned,  op- 
erated, and  managed  by  human  belng»--l8 
subject-as  »ze  pouuelana— to  human  fall- 

IniCB. 

TTie  press  can  be— and  sometimes  la-re- 
luctant to  admit  error. 

It  can— aiul  eomstlmee  does— leap  to  un- 
fair editorial  conclusions— on  the  heals  of  in- 
complete Infbrmatlon.  _.   ^  ._  __, 

It  can— and  sometimes  does— grind  la  own 
political,  economic  and  social  ax— at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  truth  Itself. 

It  can— and  eometunes  does— use  Its  mo- 
nopoly position  in  many  oommunlUes— to 
abuse  thoee  with  whom  It  dlaagreea. 

It  can— and  sometimes  does— In  such  altu- 
allons.  seek-not  an  enUghtened  public  opin- 
ion but  a  pubUc  opinion  prejudiced  by  du- 
proporUonate  exposure  to  lu  own  pomt  of 

To  be  truly  tree— In  terms  ot  ttie  right  of 
tree  citizens  to  obtain  the  truth— the  prsM 
should  undoubtedly  be  free  from  govern- 
ment conuol. 

But  that  Is  not  enough. 

For  It  should  also  he  tree  from  the  rasmc- 
tlve  control  of  those  who  may  hs  "mP^J" 
use  their  power  ot  control  to  advance  their 
own  narrow  Interests  or  pomta  ot  view. 

If  both  these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved, 
they  impose  a  responslbUlty  to  use  that  free- 
doin  to  advance,  not  restrict,  the  tree  Bowot 
news  and  Ideas— to  present  them  In  a  bal- 
anced, not  a  biased,  way:  to  be  »alous  m 
avoiding  onju-stlfled  assaults— Intended  or 
unintended— upon  the  Integrity  and  reputa- 
tions of  those  with  whom  It  disagrees. 

And  It  IS  no  defense  to  say  that  thoee  of 
us  who  raise  these  points  are  subject  to  the 
same  tailings — as  we  are. 

In  brief  the  prese.  and  politicians,  should 
regard  their  human  falIlng»-not  as  excuses 
to  say  whatever  they  please— tut  as  short- 
comings to  be  overcome. 


OertaliUy.  politicians  sometimes  try  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  their  own  short- 
comings to  the  press. 

They  are  not  always  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  m  presenting  their  views. 

Tbey  are  not  always  as  fair  as  they  should 
be  In  appralamg  their  responstbllltlee. 

And  frankly,  you  ore  right  when  you  criti- 
cize these  tendencies. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  editor's  task  of 
selecting  the  news  and  deciding  the  play  and 
space  to  give  It  may  be  the  most  dlfllctUt  test 
of  mtellectual  honesty  In  the  land. 

StUl,  that  test  must  be  recognized  It  must 
be  taken.  And  It  must  not  be  failed. 

This  caution  happens  to  come  In  the  fall  ot 
an  election  year — a  time  when  I  believe  the 
press  must  toclte  people — to  reflect;  to 
chooee;  to  cast  their  ballots. 

These  points  are  as  relevant  to  the  com- 
munity weekly  and  dally  as  they  are  to  the 
metropolitan  press. 

Indeed,  they  are  essential  to  the  very 
Integrity  ot  grass-roots  Journalism— Journal- 
ism of  the  type  that  produced  the  year's 
winning  editorial  In  the  Newport  ArguS' 
Champion— on  making  New  Hampshire's 
woods  more  secure- 
It  Is  this  kind  ot  commurUcatlon  we  must 
foster — communlcauon  that  Is  direct  .  .  . 
that  IS  uncomplicated  .  .  .  and  that  educates 
people  about  the  things  that  matter. 

Having  said  this  much  about  the  press  and 
my  view  ot  its  responsibilities,  let  me  be  as 
frank  about  my  own  profeaslon. 

Just  06  voH  are  Indispensable  to  a  tree 
society,  so  Is  the  practice  ot  the  arts  of 
politics  by  a  free  people — motivated  to  be- 
come Involved  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses ot  that  sodety. 

And  yet.  the  politician  Is  universally  re- 
garded as  being  apart  from  his  people,  rather 
than  ot  them.  Why?  Let  us  consider  our 
campaign  t>ehavlor. 

All  too  otten,  the  quaUty  of  the  poUtloal 
dialogue  In  American  election  campaigns  is 
a  dlsfxoce  to  the  Republic.  And  thli  cam- 
paign—from many  of  the  early  signs — Is 
likely  to  reinforce  that  Judgment.  Oouslder 
some  of  the  manifestations — the  reaching 
out  for  a  "'cheap"  headline  In  order  to  attract 
attention;  the  distortion  of  an  opponent's 
views  In  order  to  make  them  more  vulnerable 
to  attack;  the  shaping  ot  campaign  advertis- 
ing to  play  upon  the  baser  Instincts  o1  a 
voter  and  divert  his  attention  from  the 
merits  of  an  Issue. 

As  the  campaign  progres-ses,  and  as  lU 
tempo  escalates,  the  total  impression  Is  of 
strident  voices,  flashing  Images,  meaningless 
phrases,  and  total  confusion. 

Is  there  no  way  for  poimclaiu  to  treat  their 
conrtltuenta  as  rational  human  beings  who 
would  truly  like  to  know  the  pros  and  cons 
ot  every  Issue? 

Is  there  no  way  for  citizens  to  get  a  bal- 
anced exposure  to  the  facte  and  the  judg- 
ments which  they  should  have  to  make 
Intelligent  decisions? 

It  Is  possllrie  to  generate  such  a  campaign 
dialogue  In  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the 
attention  and  the  Interest  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  turnout  at  the  polls? 

Such  a  way  will  not  be  found  unlBB  you 
and  we  find  It. 

The  fact  Is  that  politicians  Indulge  la  the 
kind  of  campaign  practices  to  which  I  have 
alluded  In  order  to  get  news  coverage. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  charge  and  counter- 
charge kind  of  campaign  doeu  get  more  besd- 
llnes  __ 

The  tact  Is  that  the  rougher  and  tougher 
and  nastier  a  campaign  becomee,  the  more 
attention  It  does  get  from  the  press. 

Our  challenge — and  we  do  share  It — Is  to 
evaluate  the  level  ot  poimcal  dialogue  to 
the  uplifting  clash  ot  Ideas,  the  lllumlnaung 
cross-fire  of  constructive  and  Intelligent  dis- 
agreement, the  clear  Identlflcatlon  of  the 
chofcea  available  to  the  voter. 
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AuUclp.tlngtbe.t«DUonUil..p«chn.»r     cumUy    »    U.M    th-r    ropn-enUUvM    get 


mA^e  Itine  poinla  cle»xly 
I  Mn  not,  by  IniUrecUon.  crluclUng  »ny- 

I  .iTSot  M  KJiM  UMdUne  wrttere  may  be 
«mpt«l  to  .uggMt.  -Att^ctlng  PoUUclM. 
ftDd  the  Press 


tel  functlcm  for  the  pr««a — despite  thoee  who 
would  mther  talk  of  the  press  In  term*  of 
the  horaefly. 

Thomae  Wolfe  once  wrcKe: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Ideu  represented 
by  Treedom  of  thou^^t.'  "freedom  of  speech.' 
'    and   free   aanembly'   are 


I  am  focu«n«  on  weaknesses  In  which  po-      ^y^Sm' 
llUclans  and  the  press  Indulge  themselvM.  in      7,^***^™^  -         ^^^      ,  h#dlPca  rs-ther  that  There    are    sirawoorry    pabcxim    •!*«    •hk"' 

Z  hop.  th«  b,  doing  .o  I  "f  y  c°°«'^"«     ^,  ■^"^'^  "£?"„>L^rxlb^  r^«-     and  cherry  o.eh«d..  ThU  U  .  l«.d  or  HoUteln 


oua  center  of  fruit  canning  and  shlp-bulld- 
tog. 

October  la  the  beat  time  for  motoring,  for 
hiking  and  picnics.  Por  enjoying  the  bril- 
liant goIden-yeUow  of  tbe  maples  above  the 
blazing  red  sumac.  Mixed  woods  of  oak  and 
aspen  are  accented  by  firs,  pines,  and  the 
green  of  cedars.  Lovely  clumps  of  birches, 
their  glistening  white  bark  bursting,  catch 
tbe  autumn  sun. 

There   are   strawberry    patches   and   apple 


S  »''r.rpr'o..'o;;nf!n  th.  p..io„..n«  o.     tbey  -  --.  -^   ^,  ^,  ,  ^„  „ 

daatroyed  men  will  again  flght  to  have  them. " 


each. 


I  believe  sucfi  improvement  to  be  esaenUal 
to  the  best  interest  of  our  country; 

When    I    waa    given    the    opportunity    to 


Wh*ttier   those   realities   remain    tangible 

In  our  aociety  ...  In  our  lUeUme.  and  be- 

""""    -,  ""T^"       ....  „«  rhi  i^niintrv  In      vond  .  .  .  will  defend  to  a  great  extent  on 

bepo«lbletotalk_topeopleel«whareln     e^^urmg  effort.. 


the"  same   way   that   I  have   always   to   my 
own  people  here  m  Maine 

I  found  that  American*  everywhere  want 
to  preserve  their  own  Identity  ...  to  protect 
their  own  potential. 

•nwy  want  to  believe  in  this  country 
again  .  .  to  dream  of  a  better  future  .  -  . 
to  enjoy  the  life  we  have. 

And  they  want  plain  talk  .  .  .  unevaalve 
talk  .  .  .  and  poUUdana  who  listen  to  them, 
which  isn't  a  bad  Idea  either. 

And  yet.  over  the  past  several  yeara.  the 
ablUty  to  communicate  eflecUvely  seems  to 
have  broken  down  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  _^ 

People  have  a  sense  of  drifting  apart  .  .  . 
of  being  dominaled  by  evenu  beyond  their 
control  ...  of  facing  challenge*  that  our 
institutions  seem  unable  to  meet. 

And  so  they  are  tired  of  bearing  poUUclans 
talk. 

They  And  rhetoric  far  outdistancing  per- 
formance. 

As  a  result,  people  are  divided  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  working  together. 

They  are  suapidoua  of  each  other  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  learning  to  under- 
stand each  other  better. 

And  their  spirit  Is  low  at  a  time  when 
their  courage  Is  needed  aa  never  bef«e  the 
courage  to  try  new  directions  for  peace; 
for  economic  growth;  (or  mutual  tolerance. 
At  times,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  v«v  of 
teating  out  Thomas  Jefferson's  proposlUon: 
"Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  government  without  aew^>a- 
per»  or  newspapers  without  government.  I 
ahould  not  heatt*te  for  a  moment  to  prefer 
tha  Utter." 

I  suggcat.  however,  that  both  a  free  press 
and  a  viui  government  remain  equally  nec- 
essary ...  as  dlsUnct  and  Independent  ex- 
preaatons  of  the  conscience  of  the  naUon. 
But  there  Is  mwe  than  a  need  for  friendly 
antagonism  between  the  press  and  the  Pres- 
ident— or  unfriendly  antagonism^,  for  that 
matter. 

There  Is  more  than  a  need  to  raafBrm  the 
fundamental  value  of  a  free  and  rigorous 
press,  although  that  too  la  important. 

There  Is  in  197& — and  perhaps  In  the  Im- 
mediate years  to  com* — a  need  for  the  press 
to  help  reassece  the  values  we  share  ...  re- 
affirm the  potential  of  Americana  working 
together  .  .  .  and  rekindle  their  faith  In 
what  government  can  help  them  accompUab. 
Thai  does  not  mean  printing  only  what 
Is  right  about  America. 

Of  course,  tbars  la  mocli  th*t  la  right 
about  America. 

If  there  were  not  moat  young  people  would 
not  be  seeking  to  improve  It;  most  disadvan- 
taged people  would  not  be  trying  to  find  a 
place  In  It;  and  moat  of  us  who  have  known 
lu  fjpporiunlty  would  not  be  working  to 
perserve  It. 

One  of  tbe  thlni^  that  u  right  about  Amer- 
Icsr— that  Is  the  press  has  hiatorkmlly  been 
ssaoclated  with — Is  the  freedom  to  criticise 
th«  things  t2iat  are  wrong;  to  point  out  what 
needs  to  be  done:  to  arouse  the  public  suffl- 


Thank  you. 

Mby  I  add  this  thought.  As  I  travel  about 
this  country  I  Ond  that  all  Americans  of  all 
dCBcrlptlaos  and  all  clrcumatanoea  share  two 
concerns. 

Plnrt.  they  like  what  Amerla  has  stood  for; 
they  wcruld  like  It  to  oonttnuo  to  stand  for 
those  things,  and  they  believe  that  thla  Is 
the  only  way  to  butld  a  sodaty  which  baa 
a  place  In  It  'or  everyone. 

aeoood,  there  Is  a  doubt  that  other  Amer- 
Umna,  who  ar«  different,  share  that  same 
view  of  their  own  Interest. 

To  tirtdge  tiw  gi4>  twtween  ttie  two  la  the 
great  cbaUenge  ttet  faces  us  In  this  country- 
I  tr>'*'^fc  It  can  be  mat.  X  dont  think  It  wlU 
be  met  unless  politicians  and  tbe  press  work 
at  It  In  the  way  X  have  suggested. 


DOOR  COUNTY.  WIB.— SHOW  IN 

COLOR 
Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  Door 
County  In  Wisconsin  Is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's really  beautiful  areas.  It  Is  espe- 
cially so  at  this  season.  The  moisture 
wafted  from  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east 
and  Green  Bay  on  the  west  combines 
with  the  crisp  coolness  of  the  nights  to 
enflftme  the  leaves  of  the  many  trees  that 
grace  the  narrow  peninsula  that  is  Door 
County. 

The  beauty  of  Door  County  in  the  fall 
makes  it  an  attraction  in  the  fall  as  well 
as  in  the  summer  of  the  year.  That  at- 
traction has  not  missed  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  for  the  Moni- 
tor by  Maidl  Prltchard  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
OcToBxa   m   WMcoMsm — Dooa   CotnrrT 
BtcKONS  MoToam 
(By  Maldl  Prltchard) 
r%il  la  one  of  the  most  colorful  times  to 
Ttalt  Wiaconsln'a  Door  County.  We  like  the 
middle   of   October    best — the   time   of   the 
"turning   of   the   leavea."  Then   the  county 
puts  on  Its  most  glorious  show  In  color. 

BaaUy  acoeaaible  from  Chicago.  Door 
County  yet  seems  to  be  far  away.  On  a  penin- 
sula. Jutting  Into  LAke  Michigan.  It  la  water 
and  woods,  sandy  t>eaches  on  the  west  and 
rocky  shores — washed  by  temperamental 
ttorma— on  the  east.  lu  air  Ls  clean  and 
freah.  It  Is  crlas-croaaed  by  excellent  roads, 
but  there  la  Uttle  traOo  in  October. 

Door  County  stretches  north  from  Oreen 
Bay  to  Washington  Island  and  Rock  Island — 
both  still  unspoiled  and  wild — can  be 
reached  by  ferry.  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  county 
seat  so  named  for  the  large  number  of  stur- 
geon once  caught  there,  today  la  a  proaper- 


cattle  and  Black  Angus,  of  big  bams,  winding 
roads,  few  bUl boards,  and  deep  aUences. 
Small  wildlife  and  plentiful  deer  do  not  panic 
at  sight. 

The  natives  respect  themselves,  respect 
each  other,  and  believe  In  deanllneas  and 
hard  work  being  next  to  Oodllneas.  Their 
children  still  bicycle  In  tafety  to  games  and 
picnics  In  the  fragrant  woods  or  In  sunny 
meadows.  There  are  safe  rocky  shores  or  sud- 
den sandy  covea  in  which  to  play.  Even  at 
the  height  of  the  saaMUi  there  U  Uttle  traf- 
fic. 

Motoring  Is  a  delight  because  tbe  main  and 
county  roads  are  well  marked,  the  latter  with 
all  letter!  of  tHe  alphabet,  from  "A"  to  "ZZ." 
We  can  safely  explore  the  smallest  roads, 
knowing  we  will  not  get  lost  nor  get  stuck. 
Three  distinct  ethnic  groups  settled  Door 
County.  They  still  preserve  and  live  by  their 
old  traditions.  The  Indiana  came  early  and 
have  almost  disappeared.  The  few  who  re- 
main are  mostly  Menominees.  They  still  bow 
to  their  titular  head.  Chief  Roy  Oahkoah. 
There  are  tracee  of  OtUwa  and  Huron  tribes. 
And  there  Is  one  thriving  Indian  trading 
post. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  Is 
the  largest  settlement  of  BelglSJis  In  the 
United  States.  Names  like  Brussels,  Kolberg, 
Namur  and  Roaiere  tell  of  the  love  and  per- 
haps homeslckneaa  of  the  earlier  settlers,  who 
came  from  their  highly  clvUlzed  country  to 
make  their  home  among  Indian*. 

But  the  Icelandic  settlers  have  made  the 
strongest  and  most  lasting  impact.  They 
have  created  a  bit  of  Scandinavia  in  Door 
County.  There  are  Norwegians.  Swedes,  and 
Ptnns,  and  they  have  imposed  their  values, 
their  way  of  life  and  their  art  on  the  land. 
In  spring  thouaanda  of  fruit  trees  In  bloom 
turn  the  orchards  into  clouds  of  pink  and 
white.  In  summer,  vacationer*  sail,  ftih,  play 
golf,  and  enjoy  camping.  In  July  and  August, 
•egg-heads"  flock  to  the  excellent  theaWr 
put  on  by  the  Penlnaular  Players.  In  Sep- 
tember Dr.  Thor  Johnson,  founder  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Peninsula  Music  Festival,  con- 
ducts his  famous  oonoerts  at  Fish  Creek. 

At  Blllaon  Bay.  near  the  rugged  cliff*  of 
the  north,  the  Wlsconain  Parm  Bureau  con- 
ducts summer  workshops,  taught  by  out- 
standing teachera  from  Midwestern  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  art  schools.  StudenU  of 
all  ages  and  background  enroll  in  courses 
in  Anvrlcan  theater,  political  affairs,  rtalned 
0ass  artistry.  Great  Books  courses,  editorial 
writing,  poetry,  weaving,  and  contemplation. 
The  coursM  are  alvnys  Oiled.  There  are  ex- 
oaUsot  hot^s,  motels,  and  guesthousea  cater- 
ing to  every  purse  and  taste  and  bursting  at 
the  seama. 

But  by  October  these  visitors  are  gone  and 
only  those  are  left  who  love  the  coimty  for 
Its  beauty.  Then  It  is  a  bit  late  for  camping 
or  sailing,  but  Just  right  for  motoring  and  for 
enjoying  the  "turning  of  the  leavea." 

October  10  usually  marks  the  start  of  the 
Swedish  Pall  FoaUval  at  Sister  Bay.  with  lU 
famous  "ftsh-boUs,"  that  favorite  stout  meal 
of  men  who  came  here  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  cut  wood  and  buUd  ships.  Everyone 
gathers  around  huge  Iron  kettles  In  the 
street. 

There,  over  open  Area,  all  kinds  of  fUh, 
but  predominantly  lake  trout,  are  boUed  to- 
gether with  potatoes.  The  pungent  smell  of 
woodflre  and  good  food  bangs  In  tbe  aiMp 
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autumn  •"■  Md  keeps  ub  wBrm  e»en  on  cold 

*^TT>ere  mn  tirmen-  narkeu.  hMidlcratt. 
elhlbiu.  puppet  Miow..  c!o»-n».  »°?^  P""^ 
rid...  Hellooptw.  drop  tible-tennl.  bell,  to 
the  KrmmbUng  chUdren.  The  FMtlvml  irtnd. 
UD  eeverml  d»y«  Uter  with  tbe  greet  p»r»d«. 
in  wblch  young  »nd  old  take  pert  with  equal 

*^n  the  entire  Are  depertment  Joins  In 
end  everyone  outdoes  everyone  else  In  "•"" 
InK  funny  end  ouUendlsh  coetumee  end  drlT- 
Im  ancient  rigs.  The  air  Is  lull  of  happy 
shouu   laughter  and  stamping  feet. 

Your  day  Is  made  If  you  can  get  Into  one 
of  the  two  popular  Swedish  restaurantejrou 
mi  up  with  biued  or  fried  flsh.  with  Swedish 
meatballs,  with  paper-thin  Swedish  pancakes 
covered  with  butter  and  "°«°i'j!7'";,  "j^J 
all  accompanied  by  delicious  Swedish  llmpa 
bread,  hot  from  tbe  oven.  _..... 

The  waitresses  have  wonderful  Nordic  gooa 
looks  Their  long  flaxen  hair  may  fall  »cro«s 
their  fsoee  and  cover  their  clear  blue  eyes, 
and  their  miniskirts  may  be  very  short,  show- 
ing somewhat  sturdy  l««s.  But  they  a« 
cMerful  and  friendly.  They  smile  and  laugh 
above  their  heavily  laden  trays.  Tbey  sje  not 
afraid  of  hard  work  nor  of  showing  that  they 

are  having  a  wonderful  time.  

They  minuter  to  thetr  elderly  customere 
with  the  deference  due  to  revered  pa^d- 
paients  Life  here  Is  good— unhurried  and 
thoughtful.  The  girls  know  It  and  we  may 
share  It  If  we  care  for  their  simple  stylo. 

Before  leavmg  the  county,  we  take  a  lohg 
last  look  at  the  Boynton  Chapel,  set  In  32B 
acres  of  tintouched  forest  This  Is  a  replica 
of  an  elaborately  carved  15th-century  Nor- 
wegian chapel  near  Marvrelton  Braee.  A 
broker  and  his  wire  from  Highland  Park,  m  . 
buUt  It  with  their  own  hands  In  seven  yeara. 
They  left  the  chapel  and  the  land  In  trust  to 
Lawrence  College.  This  Is  as  line  a  memorial 
to  Uie  spirit  of  Door  County  as  one  can 
Imagine.  ^     _^ 

We  always  return  from  Door  County  re- 
charged, better  able  to  face  our  mlied-up 
times  We  have  not  escaped  to  another  Wal- 
den  but  have  gone  back  to  the  roou  of  our 
natton's  strength.  To  nature,  hard  work,  and 
creative  living  wlUi  people  whoee  value*  are 
sound.  

SMALL-TOWN  AIRLINE  SERVTCE 
CUT 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  for  Sunday.  September  20. 
contains  a  front-page  story  on  the  sub- 
ject of  air  service  to  small  towns. 

I  think  It  significant  that  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  newi^japers  saw  fit  to 
make  this  important  subject  a  matter  of 
front-page  importance. 

This  story  very  correctly  notes  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  crisis  In  transporta- 
tion In  small  towns  across  the  oountry.  It 
very  correctly  notes  how  the  local  air 
carrlws  developed  from  "feeder  airlines 
serving  small  commimlties  to  "regional 
air  carriers"  flying  longer  hauls  between 
medium  and  large  size  cities. 

It  perceptively  describes  the  problems 
experienced  by  third  !evel  or  commuter 
air  carriers  in  serving  these  abandoned 
communities. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly  It  ac- 
curately reflects  how  poor  transportation 
can  become  a  true  hardship  to  any  com- 
munity Air  mail  letters  now  take  a  day 
longer  to  get  to  Lewlstown.  Mont.  The 
local  florist  now  finds  her  flowers  wilted 
because  her  shipments  must  travel  by 
bus  The  local  fire  department  was  dis- 
abled for  4  days  because  It  to<*  that  long 


for  a  bus  to  bring  to  a  needed  spat*  part. 
The  local  hardware  store  owner  now  hM 
to  drive  a  considerable  distance  to  sedt 
out  salesmen  because  they  would  not 
come  to  Lewlstown  any  more. 

In  short.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
Senate  because  it  reflect*  the  severity  of 
this  gathering  crisis  to  "8maU  Town, 
OS-A." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  R«co»D. 

as  follows:  

Siuu,  TttWHS  Lot  Ibolmd  s»  Anuiaa  Oct 
Scxncs 
(By  Robert  Undsey) 
LKwiiiTowM.  Mont..  September  n.— Maytw 
Walter  Mondale  umkI  to  boaat  ibat  he  could 
live  tbe  good  lite  In  this  smaU  town  In  cen- 
tral Monlans  and  enjoy  the  big  cities,  too. 
The  outside  world  vros  never  tar  away  so  long 
as   the    Frontier   Alrllnee   plane    put   down 
here  every  day.  ....,* 

Then  last  AprU  0  the  airliner  made  Ite  last 
stop,  and  LewUtown  Jolnwl  «  fast-groinng 
number  of  small  towns  from  New  Bngland  to 
the  Par  West  that  have  been  abandoned  by 
both  railroads  and  alrUnes. 

■Ifs  like  we  were  cut  off  from  the  world. 
the  Mayor  said  wlstfuUy  this  morning  as  be 
looked  out  acroes   the  towns  empty.  sUent 
airport.  "We  cant  even  get  salesmen  In  here 
to  sell  us  things  any  more." 

At  a  time  when  airports  tn  the  nation's  big 
clUee  are  of  ten  choked  by  too  much  air  trafllc. 
scores  of  smaU  towns  like  Lewlstown  have 
lost  their  only  airline  service.  Over  the  last 
nve  years,  airlines  have  stopped  serving  M 
communiues.  In  the  last  year  alone.  WUlls- 
ton,  NU..  Rutland.  Vt..  Winona.  Minn.— 
altogether.  33  smaU  tovms  have  loet  their  air 

•ervlce.  .     ...,._ 

The  nine  regional  or  "local  service  alrllnee 
that  provide  most  of  the  service  to  imall 
town  America  contend  that  despite  Pedetal 
subsidies— MS-mllUon  last  year— paieenger 
demand  In  many  areas  la  too  weak  to  oOMt 
fast-rising  operational  coets. 

At  the  moment  the  ClvU  AeronauUci 
Board  U  considering  airline  appUcatloDa  to 
suspend  nighU  at  eight  more  towns.  Indus- 
try eiperls  eaUmale  that  the  subsldlMd 
regional  alrUnee  would  drop  100  of  the  com- 
munities that  they  stiU  serve  IX  the  board 
would  let  them. 

In  some  ways,  the  airlines'  efforu  to  cut 
back  on  service  parallel  thoee  of  the  rail- 
roads over  the  last  30  years.  But  whUe  the 
railroads  have  worked  hardest  to  eliminate 
long-distance  trains,  which  they  say  produce 
the  hlgheet  loMes.  the  alrUne*  have  sought 
to  eliminate  short-hop  service. 

The  alrUne  cutbacks  often  occur  at  places 
that  need  air  service  badly  Lewlstown  Is 
an  example.  It  la  nertled  In  the  folds  of  « 
rolling,  green  plateau  710  mUes  north  of 
Denver  and  105  mllee  east  of  Great  Fklla, 
Mont  Long  ago  It  was  a  frontier  cavalry  out- 
post, and  It  still  has  the  look  of  a  slightly 
modernized  western  movie  set. 

Lewlstown  had  a  gold  rush  In  tie 
elghteen-nlnetles.  an  oil  boom  In  the  nlne- 
t«en-tw«ntlea  and  a  mlsaUe  boom  In  the 
nlneteen-sUtles— when  tbe  Air  Force  built 
alio*  for  160  Mlnuteman  mlB.^lles  amid  the 
straw-colored  plains  Just  outside  town  where 
100  yeara  ago  the  Sloui.  Blackfeet  and  Qroe 
Ventree  htmted  buflalo. 

But  now  the  town's  economy  Is  itagnaot. 
It  Is  based  mostly  on  bee*,  wheat  and  bert^. 
and  mechanlMtlon  on  the  region's  big 
ranches  (which  run  36,000  ecres  and  l»r««rl 
and  farms  has  coot  the  town  hundreds  of 
Jotoa 

Jtist  tills  week  the  town  Utbmrt  wt>o  have 
been  trying  for  yeara  to  lure  lndu*«T  to 


Lewlstown.  learned  from  new  census  Bgum 
that  the  town's  population  dropped  from 
7  600  to  6.600  in  the  Iset  decade 

■a  we  don't  get  better  tran^jortatlon  to 
tbe  large  dtlea.  our  town  U  going  to  die," 
said  Mayor  Mondale.  a  eott-spoken  lawyer 
with  white  hair 

"This  Is  a  great  plsf*  to  live,    be  went  on. 

"but  It's  the  guldangedest  place  In  tfae  wortd 

to  get  In  or  out  of.  People  flret  homi  eliMlMI 

the  town  because  the  railroad  came  la  bef» 

In  1903.  But  the  raUroad  took  away  our  last 

paaeenger  train  In  1B«0  because  tiiey  said  we 

bad  good  air  oervlce.  Without  an  ainine.  how 

are  ire  ever  going  to  get  tnduKry  In  heie?" 

iMrscT  ZK  mnsAH  tvbscs 

In  Lewlstown.  the  Impact  of  the  aUlne 

cutback  on  tbe  daUy  lives  and  habits  of  the 

townsfolk    waa    Immediate    and    sometlmea 

severe:  ^  .. 

Letters  carrying  air  maU  rtamps  now  take 

a  day  longer  to  reach  realdenls.  

Betty  Melle.  a  florist  wbo  get*  her  roses 
from  Salt  Lake  City  now  finds  her  flowers 
bro»-n  and  wUted  because  the  shipment  hu 
to  come  by  bus. 

Fire  Chief  Charles  Pentaooet's  laigest 
pumper  waa  out  of  acUon  for  four  whole  days 
because  It  took  that  long  for  a  bus  to  bring 
In  a  needed  speje  part  from  Denver. 

The  Curtis  Breeders  AasoclaUon  held  a  con- 
vention at  the  Togo  Inn  and  two  out-of- 
town  speakers  missed  their  engagement  be- 
cause they  had  to  come  by  car  Instead  of  by 
plane,  as  they  had  expected. 

A  hardware  etore  owner  now  has  to  drive 
all  the  way  to  Great  Falls  to  see  wholeeale 
salesmen  because,  without  air  servloe.  tliey 
won't  come  to  Lowlstown- 

Bob  Brassy,  the  manager  of  the  Inttf- 
mountaln  Bus  depot,  baa  suddenly  becocoe 
an  Important  Qgure  to  the  town.  Its  chief 
contract  with  the  outside  world  and  as  eiMdi 
a  focal  point  of  local  bopee  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

"Day  In  and  day  out  I  get  chewed  out  be- 
cause the  stuff  on  the  bus  takes  so  long."  be 
said,  net  too  unhappUy.  "They  oomplaAn 
about  not  having  air  service:  I  smile,  but  I 
know  It  rings  my  cash  register." 


NTXOH 

The  bus  buBlnees  may  be  up.  but  the  lose 

of  air  servloe  cant  help  but  damage  the 
town's  economic  welfare  over  the  long  ran, 
and  Lewlstown^  problems  are  aprlngliig  up 
thTTMighout  rural  Anwrlca. 

In  fact  the  deteriorating  state  of  small 
town  air  service,  some  oHlclals  believe,  may 
Jeopardise  a  national  goal  defined  by  Preal- 
dent  Nixon  In  bis  state  of  the  Cblon  mes- 
sage last  Jan.  33.  Tbe  President  said  then 
that  he  would  work  to  "create  a  new  rural 
environment  that  will  not  only  stem  the 
mlgretlon  to  urban  centers  but  reverse  It " 
But  nfff.M»i.  of  many  predominantly  rural 
states  say  that  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
people  there  must  be  Jobe  and  Industry,  and 
they  Insist  neither  Industry  nor  city  dweU- 
en  wiu  emigrate  to  the  hinterlands  unleei 
there  Is  good  transportation. 

"Industrial  concerns  simply  will  not  build 
a  new  plant  In  a  location  wblch  Is  Iscdated 
from  the  borne  oJBoe,  the  key  financial  cen- 
ters, and  Its  suppUen  and  customere."  Paul 
B.  Burket,  Nebraska's  director  of  aeronauUce. 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  Invest  noting  the 
problems  oi  small  town  air  service  last  spring. 
"The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  avia- 
tion subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Oommerc* 
Oommlttee.  which  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  situation  this  year,  have  beiai 
seeking  new  approaches  to  maintaining  s^- 
loe  In  the  towns  that  now  have  it  aXKl  to 
providing  new  servloe  (or  the  oommtmltlea 
that  want  It. 

TOTAL  or  sss.e-KHxroH  toss 

After   tha  local  aervlce   airltniw   reported 

Oiat  iMt  year  UMy  bad  lost  a  total  of  M6  6- 
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mtUlon.  above  the  Ofi-mtUlon  subsidy,  ch« 
Aeronautics  Board  reconimended  a  xteep  sub- 
sidy increaso  ihia  ycej — to  a  total  of  $57  8- 
milUoD.  Leguiacioa  that  would  provide  the 
extra  aid  ts  pending  in  the  Congreu. 

The  local  service  airlines — Air  West.  Alle- 
gheny. Frontier.  Mohawfc.  North  Central, 
OBark,  Piedmont.  Southern  and  Tesu  Inter- 
Dfttlonal — serve  544  cities.  They  are  the  only 
airlines  now  subsidized  by  Washington.  The 
11  "trunk."  or  long-haul  airlines  such  as 
United  and  Trans  World,  which  serve  tfl 
cities,  stopped  receiving  subsidies  in  the 
Nineteen- Fifties'  as  they  became  profitable. 
Bven  If  It  18  approved,  the  proposed  addi- 
tional subsidy  for  the  current  fiscal  year  la 
not  regarded  as  more  than  a  temporary  an- 
swer to  the  small  towns'  problems. 

The  problem  ts  rooted  in  economics,  or  as 
one  local  service  airline  president  put  It: 
"No  airplane  has  twen  invented  which  is  well 
suited  to  economical  operation  on  short 
hope    at    low    density    air    traffic    points." 

in,  making  lu  case  for  dropping  service 
here  and  seven  other  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  cities  that  had  been  on  a  3J00-mile 
round-robin  circuit.  Frontier  contended  that 
tn  19fl»  it  lost  »JB67.000  on  the  route — 
even  though  It  received  a  »449.0O0  Feder»l 
subsidy. 

A  Frontier  executive  said:  "For  every  pas- 
senger we  carried  who  paid  a  #20  fare,  the 
Oovernment  was  paying  tSO  In  subsidy  and 
It  was  costing  us  at  lea.'st  as  much."  Frontier 
said  n  was  carrying  an  average  of  fewer  than 
three  passengers  on  the  SO-passenger  Convalr 
turbo-props — so  It  used  to  serve  Lewlstown 
Many  aviation  leaders  believe  that  small 
"air  taxi"  operators,  using  two-  to  nlneteen- 
pajsenger  planes,  be  a  sound  approach  to 
solving  the  problem. 

In  44  of  the  M  cities  that  have  lost  their 
regular  air  service,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  allowed  airlines  to  suspend  flights  only 
If  an  a!r  taxi  line  agreed  to  provide  service  to 
an  airport  with  conventional  air  service. 

At  many  points  around  the  coimtry.  espe- 
cially In  Mew  England,  local  officials  say  the 
snbsutute  service  has  been  satisfactory. 

But  many  o ther  comm unities  Including 
L«wlstown  are  unhappy  becatise  they  say 
the  substitute  service  tends  to  be  undepend- 
able.  the  smiiJl  planes  are  uncomfortable  and 
the  tlckeu  are  too  expensive. 

Air  taxi  operators — there  are  at  least  1.000 
In  the  country,  including  about  146  that  of- 
fer some  kind  of  scheduled  service* — la  often 
shsJcy  and  many  experts  are  concerned  about 
safety. 

The  atr  taxis  operate  under  much  less 
stringent  Federal  safety  standards  than  regu- 
lar airlines,  and.  as  a  whole,  the  air  taxi  in* 
dustry  has  had  a  poor  safety  record. 

Between  1964  and  1068,  the  rate  of  fatal 
scddenu  per  lOO.OOO  hours  of  flying  was  13 
times  higher  for  air  taxi  companies  than  for 
the  regular  airlines-  During  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  air  taxi  fatal  accidents  increased 
by  more  than  SO  per  cent:  over  the  same  pe- 
riod In  19fl9;  6&  peraons  died  in  23  accldenta. 
The  Defenders  of  the  "Commuter"  airline 
industry,  as  the  new  group  of  scheduled  air 
taxi  companies  calls  Itself,  say  that  most  of 
the  accidents  have  Involved  underfinanced 
"fly-by-nlght"  operators.  TTiey  say  the  sched- 
uled air  taxi  lines  have  had  a  much  better 
safety  record,  although  there  are  no  Federal 
statistics  yet  to  back  up  their  claim.  The 
Federal  AvUtlon  Administration  has  recently 
proposed  new  regulations  that  would  make 
the  air  taxi  lines  meet  more  of  the  safety 
standards  of  conventional  airlines. 

When  Frontier  stopped  Its  service  at  I«wts- 
town.  an  Arizona  air  taxi  company,  Apacba 
Airlines,  began  to  stop  here  onoe  a  day.  But. 
Donald  Browne,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  here  said: 

"Hardly  anybody  uses  It  becatise  the  sched- 
ules make  It  difficult  to  connect  with  flights 
out  of  Oreat  Falls,  and  you  can't  depend  on 


It.  And  for  what  they're  charging,  ga?.  you 
might  as  well  drive  to  Oreat  Palls." 

In  the  summer,  he  said.  It  Is  a  two-hour 
drive  but  In  winter  It  oan  take  much  longer. 

The  efforts  of  local  senice  airlines  tu 
abandon  small  towns  have  raised  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  decisions  made  by  the 
airlines  and  the  C.A.B.  five  years  ago.  Orig- 
inally, the  nine  airlines  were  "feeder"  serv- 
ices, carrying  travelers  from  towns  like 
Lewlstown  to  larger  cttlee  where  there  were 
flight  connections  to  New  York.  Chicago  or 
other  cities. 

DECisioxs  QtrxsnoHED 

In  recent  years,  they  have  experienced  a 
dramatic  metamorphosis.  In  1965,  the  aero- 
nautics board  began  a  program  intended  m 
part  to  reduce  the  Oovernment  subsidy,  then 
running  t66-mllllott.  The  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  allow  the  regional  airlines  to  fly 
longer  and  more  profitable  routes.  The  Idea 
was  that  longer  nonstop  routes  would.  In 
effect,  subsidize  losses  at  the  small  towns. 
But  things  did  not  work  out  that  way. 

The  airlines  began  a  rush  to  buy  expensive 
new  Jets  for  the  new  routes.  In  five  years, 
their  collective  debt  Increased  from  9110- 
mUUon  to  •&50-mllllon.  It  was  a  time  when 
Interest  rates  were  skyrocketing.  The  airlines 
thus  got  caught  In  a  squeeise  compounded 
by  Inflation,  their  agreed-to  reduction  In 
subsidies,  high  Interest,  and  failure  of  some 
of  their  new  routes  to  pay  off  as  expected 

Instead  of  subsidizing  services  that  the 
airlines  had  been  created  to  provide,  the  new 
routes  added  pressure  on  the  lines  to  get 
out  of  many  of  the  small  towns. 

Wherever  the  responsibility  for  today's  de- 
cline In  small  town  service  lies.  Aviation  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  can  be  reversed  only  by  a 
national  effort. 

Seoor  D.  Browne,  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  eays  that  air  transporta- 
tion "should  not  be  denied  citizens  who  live 
outside  the  great  metropolitan  areas  for 
whatever  reason — logistics,  legal  or  eco- 
nomic.'* 

But.  he  added  in  a  recent  Interview  in 
Washington.  "Sombody  la  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  It.  Who  pays  for  It  Is  a  decision  we  as 
a  country  have  to  make." 

Meanwhile,  the  cltteens  of  Lewlstown  and 
omnT  other  small  communities  are  distressed 
at  what  they  fear  Is  Impending  economic 
hardship  and  possibly  even  the  need  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  find  a  home  somewhere  else. 

"It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  keep 
towns  like  ours  alive,"  said  Leon  Jacobs,  an 
airport  commissioner  here  and  owner  of  the 
E-Jay-S  sporting  goods  store.  "Without  air 
■ervlee,  we're  drying  up  and  dying  away." 


PINAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  REGULA- 
TIONS IMPROVED 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Augxist  31.  1970.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Issued  the  final  regulations 
for  the  national  school  lunch  program.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  these  regulations 
are  a  vast  improvement  over  the  pro- 
posed regulations  armounced  by  USDA  on 
July  17.  1970. 

When  those  proposed  reigulations  were 
Issued.  I  commented  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the>'  "clearly  do  not  serve 
to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  Congress"  which 
was  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches  for  all  needy 
children.  I  Inserted  at  that  time  Into  the 
record  letters  to  Secretary  Hardin  from 
myself  and  other  Interested  persons 
which  spelled  out  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  regulations.  Most 
important  among  those  objections  was 
an  implication  in  section  245.3  that  local 


school  authorities  were  to  have  discre- 
tionary authority  in  the  use  of  eligibility 
criteria,  other  than  simply  income — fam- 
ily size  standards.  Specifically,  that  sec- 
tion stated  that — 

School  authorities  may  Include  such  addi- 
tional criteria  as  they  deem  necessary  to  as- 
stire  access  to  lunches  by  children  (unable) 
to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary.  I  ob- 
jected to  this,  saying: 

Under  no  drcunutances  shall  those  tm- 
able  to  pay  be  charged  for  their  lunches. 
This  needs  to  be  made  clear. 

I  recommended  a  change  to  the  effect 
that  school  authorities  shall  use  such 
additional  criteria  as  is  necessary  to 
assure  access  to  lunches  by  children  un- 
able to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  lunch. 

This  recommendation  was  also  made 
by  Miss  Jean  Fairfax,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  school  lunch  participa- 
tion, which  produced  the  notable  work. 
"Their  Dally  Bread,"  Mr.  Ron  Pollack, 
director  of  the  Columbia  University 
Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and 
Law,  Mrs.  Marion  Wright  Edelman  of 
the  Waahlngton  Research  Project,  and 
others.  The  desire  to  see  a  clarification 
of  this  point  stemmed  from  a  set  of 
recommendations  that  were  the  end- 
product  of  a  very  successful  school 
lunch  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Children's  Foundation  of  Washington, 
D.C.  At  that  conference  the  participants 
expressed  a  unanimous  desire  for  tm- 
ambiguous  regulations  clearly  reflecting 
the  Intent  of  Congress  which  was  to  as- 
sure access  to  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  by  all  needy  children.  In  sup- 
port of  these  Intentions,  Congress 
promised  that  it  would — for  the  first 
time — assure  that  sufBclent  funds  are 
available  to  make  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram available  to  all  needy  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  has 
clearly  reflected  this  Intent  of  Congress 
in  their  Issuance  of  the  final  regula- 
tion. Section  245.3  now  reads: 

Each  school  food  authority  shall  serve 
lunches  free  or  at  a  reduced  price  to  aU 
children  whom  It  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  pert 
are  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
lunch  .  .  .  Any  criteria  included  by  a  school 
food  authority  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
criteria  specified  In  this  section  shall  relate 
to  providing  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
to  children  who  would  not  t>e  eUglble  for 
such  lunches  under  such  minimum  criteria. 
In  no  event  shall  any  such  additional  cri- 
teria operate  or  be  applied  so  as  to  deny 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  children 
who  qualify  for  such  lunches  under  the 
minimum  eligibility  criteria  required  by  this 
section. 

This  Clearly  is  consistent  with  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  to  extend  the  program 
benefits  to  every  needy  child  and  the 
program  Itself  to  every  school.  And  the 
regulations  now  clearly  emphasize  that 
when  one  school  in  a  school  district 
serves  lunch,  then  all  other  schools  in 
that  district  must  provide  equal  treat- 
ment in  nutritional  services  for  all  needy 
children. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  progress  of 
developing  regulations  and  issuing  them 
In  filial  form  had  not  begim  sooner  and 
ended  at  an  earlier  date.  But,  at  any  rate. 
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all  is  clear  now.  Every  needy  child  shall 
be  served  a  free  or  reduced- price  lunch. 
That  is  the  law.  The  regulations  confirm 
this  on  the  administrative  level.  Now  we 
shall  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand — 
to  end  hunger  in  America's  classrooms. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  GRAND  JURY  IN 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  had  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Mr.  Loyal  Meek  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished In  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  during 
the  early  part  of  this  month  dealing  with 
the  role  of  the  grand  jury  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice.  I  am  sure 
t^at  If  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  had  the  opportunity  to  study  this 
series,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
processing  of  the  grand  Jury  provisions 
of  8.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969.  Too  much  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  these  provisions  can  be  said 
to  be  based  on  a  failure  to  see  the  role  of 
the  grand  Jury  in  its  historical  context. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  UUwaukee  Gentlnel.  Aug.  5,  1970) 

The  Qsano  Jtrar — I:  Hopb  ros  "THa  Peopi*" 

Libs  in  REvrrALizzo  Instbumknt  or  Jnancc 

(By  Loyal  Ueek) 

Power  to  the  people ! 

That  embodies  too  worthy  a  principle  to 
let  n  be  perverted  and  monopoUzed  by  the 
radicals. 

Z>e«^lte  the  slogan's  alien  origins  and  un- 
desirable associations.  It  still  e^ressee  the  es- 
sence of  democracy. 

Oonserratlvee— and  a  growing  number  of 
liberals — complain,  however,  that  political 
power  In  America  is  rushing  away  from  the 
people  and  toward  a  Mg.  central,  collective 
government  In  Washington. 

STOPPING   THE  fXOW 

How  can  this  flow  be  stopped?  How  oan  we 
renew  the  principle  of  baaing  goremmentai 
powers  on.  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence pute  It,  the  consent  of  the  governed? 

Bow  can  power  he  raetored  to.  in  the  Arst 
seven  words  of  Uie  Oonetltutlon.  "We  the 
People  of  the  United  atatee,"  other  than  by 
violent  revolution  that  would  end  all  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  tyrant? 

Ooe  poealble  way  la  by  a  revitiJiaaUon  and 
strengthening  of  ttie  federal  grand  Jury 
system. 

In  thl«  eerlea  of  articles.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  will  present  the  case  for  a  revival  of 
this  neglected  Instrument  of  Justice  by  which 
the  people.  In  a  fair,  orderly  and  effective 
manner,  might  regain  some  sovereignty  over 
their  government,  some  controJ  over  Big 
Brother  before  It  ts  19S4  and  too  late. 

Subsequent  artlclee  will  seek  to: 

Explain  what  the  grand  jury  cyitem  is  and 
how  It  opeiates. 

Belate  Ite  htstorr,  botb  andent  aad 
modern. 

Report  on  the  efforts  being  made  to  re- 
vitalize the  federal  grand  Jury  syatem  and  to 
etrengthen  Its  powers. 

Sketch  how  the  system  might  be  used  to 
turn  a  government  grown  into  an  arrogant 
master,  back  into  a  public  servant  deserving 
of  reject. 

Consider  how  a  grand  jury  ooold  be  a 
fairer  aad  more  effeotire  means  of  bringing 
about  the  change  and  reform  than  the  hodge- 
podge of  self-appointed  tnqulsrttors.  both  offi- 


cial and  tmofBclal,  now  gaUoplng  hKher  and 
yon  over  the  American  landscape. 

"Ko  person,  shall  ix  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury.  .  .  .'■ 

So  begins  the  Fifth  AmeDdmaot  to  the 
OonatltuUoa. 

Yet  thU  Initial  clause  seems  almost  aa 
caaualiy  forgotten  as  the  other  clauses  of  the 
hard  ridden  Fifth  are  being  incenalvely  in- 
voiced. While  the  rights  not  to  be  put  In 
double  Jeopardy,  not  to  have  to  testify 
against  one's  self  and  not  to  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  properly  without  due  process 
of  law  are  being  vigorously  exercised  and  de- 
fended, the  right  of  an  individual  not  to 
have  to  answer  for  an  infamous  crime  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury  iB  being  largely  overlooked  or  circum- 
vented. 

Epporr  vkubwat 

It  Is  not.  however,  so  much  the  Indictment 
power  of  the  grand  Jury  that  has  been  ne- 
glected. Bather,  It  Is  the  preaentment— or  re- 
porting— power  that  has  been  underutlllaed. 
It  U  this  Inquisitorial  function  of  the  grand 
Jury  system  that  offers,  not  a  panacea  but  at 
least  great  posslbUltlea  as  a  means  of  restor- 
ing power  to  the  people. 

An  effort  Is  well  along  to  revitalize  the  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  system  by  expanding  its  re- 
porting powers. 

One  of  the  main  Items  in  the  package  of 
antlcrlme  measures  pending  In  Congress  Is  a 
proposal  to  empower  special  grand  Juries  to 
make  reports  concerning  noncriminal  mis- 
conduct by  a  public  officer  or  employe  and 
recommend  legislative,  executive  or  adminis- 
trative action  in  the  public  Interest  or  re- 
garding organteed  crime  conditions  Ln  a  Judi- 
cial district. 

That  package,  known  ae  S.  30.  peeaed  the 
Senate,  73  to  1,  and  Is  now  under  considera- 
tion In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Meanwhile,  a  revival  of  the  federal  gzand 
Jury  system  appears  to  be  underway  already, 
complete  with  an  assertion  of  r^Mrtlng 
powers. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  In  Chicago,  after  an 
Investigation  Into  the  police  raid  last  Dec.  4 
tn  which  two  Black  Panther  party  membera 
wore  killed  and  four  others  were  wtiunded. 
Issued  a  report  that  criticized  both  the  police 
and  the  Panthers.  By  putting  In  calm  and 
reasoned  pervpectlve  an  episode  that  bad 
been  steeped  In  wild  charges  and  counter- 
charges, the  report  provided  a  pecsuaslve 
demonstration  of  how  the  grand  Jury  syvtttm. 
can  be  used  as  an  invectlgatlve  Instrument. 
a  way  for  the  people  to  learn  of  conditions 
that  need  correcting. 

But  the  provision  strengthening  grand 
juries  Is  one  of  the  antlcrlme  measures  draw- 
ing severe  objections  from  some  quarters.  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation recently  adopted  a  resolution 
against  authoriElng  grand  Jury  reports  com- 
menting on  noncriminal  misconduct  of  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  also  objects  to  this  provision, 
among  others. 

Proponenu  of  the  provision  strengthening 
federal  grand  Jury  powers  answer  that  re- 
ports would  be  subject  to  strict  procedural 
restrictions.  A  person  crltlclaed  by  nam*  in 
a  grand  Jury  report  would  be  given  an  opfxn-- 
tunlty  to  file  an  answer  before  the  report  li 
made  public. 

This  U  a  safeguard  seldom  enjoyed  by  per- 
sona who  find  themselves  the  targets  of  legis- 
lative or  executive  Investigators  or  of  a  Ralph 
Nader  raider. 

HXffroftzc  puNcnoNs 

"Proper  use  of  the  grand  Jury's  inquiring 
and  reporting  functions  may  mark  the  re- 
surgence of  that  body  as  an  Important  factor 
In  effective  government.  At  the  same  time, 
such  use  win  protect  the  dtlsenry  from  the 


tyranny  of  Improper  accusation.  These  have 
been  historic  grand  Jury  funotlona,  some- 
what neglected  In  the  mlslntarpretatloo  ol 
that  body's  history  and  in  the  grand  Jury's 
preoccupation  with  the  quasl-meobanical 
operations  of  handling  routine  indictments." 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  Richard  H. 
Kub.  an  assistant  district  attorney  in  New 
York  County,  In  an  article  in  the  Cotumbla 
Law  Review  of  December,  1D&6. 

Today,  with  government  grown  grossly 
bigger  and  with  increasing  numbers  of  ac- 
cusations being  flung  right  and  left,  Kuh'a 
conclusion  packs  more  r^evance  than  ever. 

The  Gaain)  JwtT — Tl:  Pa»ei.'s  BwtJCnJitx  De- 
piMED  But  AiTTRoarrT  U>rcx.Esa 
(By  Loyal  Meek) 
What  Is  a  grand  Jury  and  bow  docs  It  funo- 

UOCL? 

In  simplest  twnu,  a  grand  Jiury  Is  a  group 
of  citizens  representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
oonun-ulty,  chosen  by  lot,  serving  aa  an  arm 
of  the  court  Cor  a  limited  time  with  the 
power  to  subpena  witnesses,  to  make  inquiries 
In  secret,  to  file  presentmenta  (reports)  and, 
If  probable  cause  is  foimd,  to  return  Indict- 
ments. 

The  several  states  have  a  wide  variety  of 
grand  Jury  systems.  Wlsoonsln  has  made  rel- 
atively Uttle  use  of  the  grand  Jury  tool  but 
this  may  change  as  a  result  of  recent  legisla- 
tion encouraging  lu  use. 

The  federal  grand  jury  system  provides  for 
Juries  of  not  leas  tlian  16  or  more  than  33 
members. 

TEXM  umrcD 

Federal  grand  Jurlee  are  creatures  of  the 
federal  district  court.  A  Jury  serves  untU  dis- 
charged but  no  more  than  la  months. 

The  court  appoints  the  foreman  and  the 
deputy  foreman.  Ttie  Jury  Is  assisted  by  the 
district  attorney's  office  but  no  person  other 
than  Jurors  may  be  present  while  the  grand 
Jury  is  deliberating  or  voting.  Indictments 
can  be  found  only  on  the  concurrence  of  12 
or  more  Jurors. 

To  use  the  grand  Jury  system  as  a  means 
of  restoring  power  to  the  people,  It  Is  the 
inquisitorial  and  reporting  function,  rather 
than  the  Indicting  function  that  needs  to  be 
revitalised. 

powsas  tnfCLCU 

The  powers  of  the  federal  grand  Jury  are 
not  spelled  out  In  detail  tn  the  federal  stat- 
utes. This  leavea  murky  Its  authority  to  fer- 
ret out  and  make  known  such  things  as  gov- 
ernmental Inefficiency,  neglect  and  other 
misconducts  short  of  crime. 

There  has  long  been  a  debate,  mainly 
within  the  legal  profession,  over  the  report- 
ing powers  of  grand  juries. 

One  side  saya  a  panel  of  ordinary  cltlaens, 
with  no  expertise,  has  no  business  passing 
Judgments  on  public  matters. 

The  other  side  contends  that  the  grand 
Jury  not  only  baa  a  reporting  power  but  la 
Ideally  suited  to  police  the  conduct  of  public 
offlcUla. 

wxaKKXssES  Kons 

Long  before  anyone  had  ever  heard  of 
Ralph  Nader  and  his  "raiders."  concerned 
people  were  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  and 
dravbaoka  In  Investigatory  groupe  other  than 
the  grand  jury  sort. 

In  an  article  In  the  Columbia  Law  Revtew 
in  1965.  Richard  B.  Kuh  contrasted  the  fit- 
ness of  suob  free  swinging  in  vestlgatory 
groups  to  conduct  serious  inquisitions  into 
official  misconduct  with  that  ctf  a  grand  jury 
which  always  must  act  subject  to  enloro^ 
able  restralntfi. 

"Investigatory  committees,  whether  of  the 
legislative  or  of  the  executive  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, suffer  common  defects."  Kuh  said. 
"Their  mem.bers.  being  either  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  elected  officials,  ordinarily  are 
not  completely  free  of  political  motivation. 

"Sleeted  offlctals  and  profasslonal  Invest!- 
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f,u>n  •!•  >pc  to  flnd  their  o»n  per»on»l 
lnt»r«»u  IxMt  [o«t«r«l  by  pubUclty.  Con»»- 
quently.  mve«llg»tJonj  »re  most  0lt«n  eilliw 
oonductod  in  lull  pubUc  ipoUlgfit,  or  mn 
punctuated  by  frequent  repona  to  Ite  pubUc 
of  Interim  result*. 

PAITUUTT  POSBIBU 

■■Tbe  hearing  conducted  and  the  en- 
suing reporti  are  often  uninhibited  by  the 
Umltatloni  Impoeed  by  rulee  of  evidence.  A« 
the  outcome  of  all  Iheee  Inveetlgatlona  U 
probably  influenced  by  pollUcal  oonaldera- 
tlonl.  partiality  and  a  deUberate  lack  of 
thoroughneei  are  apt  to  be  preeent." 

Kuh  obaerred  that  theae  defecu  are  not 
neceasarUy  found  In  aU  auch  Inveatlgatlona. 
But  anyone  who  haa  taten  any  note  of  In- 
Teatlgattons  bv  eongresalonal  commltteea. 
prealdentlal  commlialona  and  other  oOelal 
bodies  In  recent  years  must  admit  that  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  yalldlty  In  Kuh's  11«  of 
shortcomings. 

"Similar  weaknesses  eiiat  as  to  Inqutrlee 
privately  fostered."  Kuh  also  pointed  out. 
•Newspaper  conducted  InreiUgatlons  are 
ordinarily  not  Impartial.  Their  reports  are 
likely  to  be  In  line  with  the  prevailing  edi- 
torial policy  and  are,  at  least  In  part,  de- 
signed to  sell  papers." 

Today,  similar  criuclsm  might  atao  be 
made  of  television. 

"Private  organlaatlons."  Kuh  continued. 
■whether  lawyer!'  or  veterans'  associations, 
or  other  pubUcly  spirited  groups,  often  be- 
stir themselves  to  Investigate  only  because 
of  a  preconception  as  to  how  their  studies 
will  turn  out. . . . 

sizM  sal  laastnr^ 
"Qrand  Juries  appesr  bet»r  stilted  than 
either  legislative  or  executive  commltteea  or 
private  bodies  to  police  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic ofllclala.  Because  of  the  breadth  of  grand 
Jury  authority,  contentious  refusals  to  an- 
swer questions  alleged  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  InveeUgatlon  wlU  probably  not 
hamstring  the  Investigations.  The  combi- 
nation ot  subpena  power  and  secrecy  permits 
t^tlmony  to  be  taken  with  minimum  em- 
barrassment and.  Indeed,  with  minimum 
risk    of    reprisals    to    the    subpenaed    wlt- 


"The  Jurors,  nonproreaslonals.  ordinarily 
are  not  dually  engaged  In  both  InvestlgaUug 
the  misconduct  of  public  ofllclals  and  in  fos- 
tering their  own  public  careers-  The  effect 
of  any  unworthy  smbltlons  of  the  state's  (or 
district's)  attorney  on  an  investigation  may 
be  mlnlmlaed  by  the  mature  Judgment  and 
at  least  nominal  control  exercised  by  the 
nonpoutlcal  lay  Jurors. 

NOT  AT7TON01SOU3  QSOtTP 

"Most  slgnlfloantly.  the  grand  Jury  Is  not 
an  autonomous  group,  completely  the  mas- 
ter of  Its  own  Investigation.  lis  action  Is 
subject  to  Immediate  control  by  the  court 
of  which  the  jury  la  but  an  arm." 

Despite  Its  great  potentlaUtles,  the  federal 
grand  Jury  system  has  largely  been  netrlected 
as  an  instrument  of  the  Judicial  process. 
Belatlvely  few  laws  pertaining  to  It  are  In 
the   books. 

Legislation  spelling  out  the  powers  of  a 
federal  grand  jury  was  Introduced  In  1961 
but  failed  to  pass. 

There  has  been  oonslderable  dlseusslon  In 
the  law  reviews  In  recent  years  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  grand  Jury.  But  there  has  been  rel- 
atively little  about  the  grand  Jury  as  an  In- 
stitution of  the  deroocrauc  process  in  the 
lay  press. 

FUVUC  coNCxaxi 

The  current  flurry  of  legislative  Interest  In 
the  federal  grand  jury  system  stems  main- 
ly from  the  public  concern  with  the  soaring 
rate  ot  crime. 

A  proposal  to  provide  for  special  grand 
Junes  and  to  give  them  strong  reporung 
powers  IS  a  part  of  a  Mil,  8.  30,  relating  to 


the  control  of  organised  crime  In  the  Dnlted 
States. 

Although  Its  backers  emphaalaa  that  It  U 
aimed  primarily  at  organised  crime,  the  pro- 
posal would  appear  to  extend  grand  Jury 
powers  to  apply  generaUy. 

In  fact,  by  empowering  special  grand  Juries 
to  report  -concemlng  noocrlmlnal  miscon- 
duct, malfeasance  or  misfeasance  In  omce  by 
a  pubUc  offlcer  or  employe  as  the  basis  for  a 
recommendation  of  removal  or  disciplinary 
action. "  8.  30  appeara  to  ofler  a  legal  tool  with 
which  power  could  indeed  be  remored  to  "We 
the  people." 

Thi    OaawD    Joav— HI:    Mosax    FoaM    or 

Ststku  Taac^  'ro  latK  ComiBT 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 

Grand  Jury  origins  have  been  traced  to 
Greek.  Roman  and  Scandinavian  dvlUia- 
tlons.  In  modern  history,  however.  Its  ear- 
Uest  form  was  created  In  England  In  IIW  at 
the  behest  of  King  HeiUT  n.  ^  ^  ,. 

The  Assise  of  Clarendon  eatabllshed  bodies 
of  laymen  charged  with  reporting,  under 
oath,  those  persons  accused  or  believed  to 
be  robbers,  murderers,  thieves,  or  harborers 
of  such  criminals  Reports  were  made  to  the 
royal  shens  and  royal  Jusllcee,  before  whom 
the  pnsoneri  could  defend  themselves  by 
swearing  to  their  denials  and  submitting  to 
the  ordeal  by  water— If  one  survived  sub- 
mersion It  wss  presumed  to  prove  one's  In- 
nocence.   

SOOSTSD    BOVAL    POWSS 

Thu  progenitor  of  the  grand  Jury  strength- 
ened royal  power.  For  the  first  400  years  of  lu 
existence,  the  grand  assize  had  UtUe  to  do 
with  the  safeguarding  of  Individual   rights. 

During  the  next  300  years.  It  apparently 
became  a  grand  Jury  function  to  lodge  all 
charges  of  crime  whether  or  not  private  ac- 
cusers came  forward,  and  the  custom  of 
hearing  wltneesea  In  private  was  adapted. 

Two  cases  which  arose  In  England  In 
1681.  and  In  which  departure  from  the  cus- 
tom of  secrecy  was  farced,  marked  the  start 
of  the  grand  Jury's  role  aa  a  protecter  against 
tyranny. 

The  caaea  were  heard  at  a  time  of  polit- 
ical unrest,  not  unlike  the  preeent  situauon 
in  the  United  States.  Against  a  background 
ot  nearly  equal  struggle  between  the  kln« 
and  a  delicately  balanced  parliament,  a  grand 
Jury  beard  the  evidence  of  treason  In  the 
CoUedge  and  Earl  at  Shaftesbury  cases,  but 
refused  to  Indict. 


BVU.T  PaOBABI* 

Although  these  cases  are  celebrated  for 
wtabllshlng  the  grand  Jury  as  a  bulwark 
against  despotism.  In  the  light  ot  the  times 
It  la  not  unlikely  that  In  tact  each  tletendant 
was  guilty  ot  treason,  relates  Bernard  Kuh. 
New  York  attorney,  in  an  article  on  the  grand 
Jury. 

The  refusal  to  Indict  may  be  explained,  at 
lean  In  part,  by  the  tact  that  the  Jtiroea' 
political  beliefs  were  similar  to  tbose  of  the 
accused. 

A  half  century  later,  the  early  stlrrlnga  of 
American  reaction  to  British  colonial  rule 
were  mirrored  by  a  New  York  Colonial  grand 
Jury,  which  twice  refused  to  indict  Peter 
Zenger.  publisher  of  the  Weekly  Journal,  tor 
libel  of  the  English  governor.  William  Cosby. 

Regardless  of  the  political  motivation,  the 
actions  of  the  two  1681  grand  Jtirles  and  of 
the  1734  New  York  CololUal  grand  Jury  In 
the  Zenger  case  have  been  celebrated  aa 
heroic  conduct  protecting  the  right  ot  the 
cltlxen  from  tyranny. 

They  demonstrated  that  an  offldal  body 
with  power  to  protect  against  government  ex- 
eesa^  and  to  negate  improper  aoUona  ot 
tyrants  Is  desirable.  Kuh  noted. 


CLaAB2.T    HSVX    FOWXaS 

Orand  Juries,  by  retoslng  to  Indict,  clearly 
have  those  powers.  They  also  have  thla  powsr 


by  taking  the  alBrmatlve  action  of  reportlns 
on  the  dereUotlons  of  govenunent  oOelals. 

Dwplte  the  proven  value  of  a  grand  Jury 
system,  the  grand  Jury  aa  an  Inqulaltorlal  and 
accusatory  Instrument  ot  Justice  wae  the  tar- 
get of  reformers  In  England,  who  sought  to 
eliminate  It.  and  In  America,  who  sought  to 
rwtrlctlt. 

A  deflnltlva  history  of  the  grand  Jury  In 
modem  times  has  been  written  by  a  tonner 
Wisconsin  man.  Richard  D.  Younger,  tint  aa 
hH  doctor's  thesis  at  the  University  of  Wla- 
oonsln  and  then  as  a  book.  "The  Peopls'a 
Panel." 

JXPTSaSOH  NATIVk 

A  native  of  Jefferson.  Younger  attended 
college  in  Milwaukee  and  Madison  and  was 
an  mstructor  at  what  was  then  the  UW  Mil- 
waukee Extension  Division  Since  ISM  he 
has  been  a  member  ot  the  history  depart- 
ment at  the  University  ot  Houston,  Texas. 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  grand 
Jury  in  colonial  times  and  during  the  birth 
of  the  nation.  Younger  points  out  that  In 
Rigland  m  1821.  Jeremy  Bentbam.  the  gieat 
codlfler  and  legal  reformer,  struck  out  at  the 
grand  mquest  as  "an  engine  of  corruption 
which  was  "systematlcaUy  packed"  on  behalf 
of  the  upper  class. 

Aaotnsxirra  aim.  hxaxd 
Bentham  also  opposed  It  on  the  ground  of 
emclency.  As  a  utuitarlan.  he  had  Uttle  pa- 
tience with  a  body  composed  ot  "a  miscel- 
laneous company  ot  men "  untrained  In  the 
law.  He  believed  that  a  professional  trained 
prosecutor  could  perform  the  ftmctlons  of  a 
grand  Jury  with  far  greater  efficiency  and 
with  less  expense  to  the  people  and  lees 
bother  to  the  courts. 

These  elitist  arguments  were  picked  up  by 
opponents  ot  the  grand  Jury  system  In  Amer- 
ica and  are  still  heard  today. 

In  addition,  the  opponenu  of  the  system. 
harking  beck  to  the  olden  times  when  such 
primitive  practices  as  ordeal  by  water  were 
associated  with  the  grand  Inquest,  kept  up  a 
steady  attack  on  the  grand  Jury  as  barbaric. 
Another  favorite  criuclsm  had  to  do  with 
its  secrecy  Its  sessions  were  frequently,  and 
sometimes  stui  are,  compared  to  "the  In- 
quisition ot  the  Star  Chamber."  even  though 
the  time  tested  reasons  for  secrecy  ars  emi- 
nently sound. 

But  the  basic  Issue  In  the  continuing  de- 
bate between  the  pro  and  con  forces  ceoteiwd 
on  the  Issue  of  professionalism  vs.  amateur- 
lam.  Those  who  favored  leaving  InvestlgaUon 
and  accusation  power  strictly  to  the  experts 
argued  that  laymen  simply  are  not  qualified 
to  conduct  Inquiries,  weigh  the  evidence  and 
make  the  decisions  that  grand  Juries  are 
called  upon  to  do. 

Throughout  the  10th  century,  during 
which  time  most  of  the  state  govenunents 
were  shaped,  the  grand  Jury  system  was  un- 
der constant  attack  by  the  reformers.  They 
scored  a  breakthrough  In  Michigan  In  1860 
when  the  Legislature  aU  but  abolished  It  by 
providing  that  all  crUnes  be  proaocut«d  upon 
the  Information  ot  a  district  attorney. 
sTATX  nrcoomAOKD 
Wisconsin  opponenu  drew  encouragement 
from  the  Michigan  example.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  that  day  was  a  foe  of  the  gram) 
Jury  system.  It  attacked  grand  Juries  edlto- 
rlauy  as  cumbersome  and  expensive  "Instru- 
ments ot  private  malice." 

When  the  WlscODSln  Legislature  convened 
In  1880.  Sen.  Robert  Hotchklss  propoeed  and 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resoluUon  asking  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  Investigate  the  ex- 
pedience ot  abolishing  the  system.  Nsws- 
papeis  hailed  this  aa  "a  good  omen  of  re- 
form." 

The  Wisconsin  Senate  passed  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
but  Its  action  went  for  nothing  when  the 
Assembly  burled  tlie  reaoluUtm  In  committee. 
After  the  ClvU  War.  the  campaign  to  abol- 
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Ish  cbe  Institution  ms  nstimed  In  WUoon- 
«m. 

la  the  referendum  on  Kov.  7.  1870.  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  reform  wid  the  grand  Jury  ceuad  to  erUt 
in  the  state  except  when  •peclAlly  summoned 
by  K  Judge. 

Thb  OmAND  JmiT— IV:  Stbtu«'s  Poxxntiai. 

Cimi  OvKs  Cet  for  AsoLinoH 

(By  Loy»l  Ueek) 

In  the  Inct  century,  the  grand  Jury  aa  an 
Instrument  for  giving  power  to  the  people 
has  had  a  varied  history,  Uctle  of  it  glorious. 

Prof.  RlchEird  D  Younger  in  his  txxjk.  "The 
People"!  Panel,'*  notes  that  after  WlBConsln 
abolished  regular  grand  juries  in  1870  there 
followed  a  sertes  of  constitutional  conven- 
tions In  which  the  question  of  retaining  the 
system  became  a  hot  Issue. 

Airtljury  forces  fared  especially  weU  in 
the  western  gtatcs. 

Despite  the  success  of  reforroefs  In  abolish- 
ing or  curtailing  state  grand  Jury  systems. 
the  institution  was  not  without  Its  de- 
fenders. 

SIKH    pomvT   OSOUP 

"Amidst  the  abuse  and  the  cries  for  re- 
form, there  were  some  who  saw  the  institu- 
tion as  a  potent  Instrument  of  the  people," 
Younger  wrlt«5. 

Judge  Herman  Yerkes  of  Pennsylvania  was 
one  who  retained  the  belief  that  grand  Juries 
could  provide  the  means  of  extending  demo- 
cratic control  of  government.  In  September. 
IWll,  be  told  Jurors  of  Biicks  County  that 
bodies  such  ss  theirs,  represenUng  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community,  were  not  outmoded  or 
useless. 

In  times  of  great  public  peril  or  in  the 
event  of  deep  seated  abuses,  Yerkee  observed. 
"The  divided  yet  powerful  and  also  combined 
reipooBlblUty  of  the  secret  session  of  the 
grand  jury  .  .  .  has  worked  out  great  prob- 
lems of  reform  and  oorrecttoQ." 


WOTIOW 

YerkCB  dispelled  the  often  repeated  Idea 
that  because  the  Unlt«d  States  was  not  ruled 
by  a  tyrannical  king,  grand  Juries  had  ceased 
to  be  necessary  as  guardians  of  Individual 
Uberty. 

He  explained  that  tyrants  even  more  Ir- 
responsible than  the  de^^ots  of  old  sought 
to  dominate  local,  stat«  and  national  govem- 
menta. 

Qlant  business  (and  now  labor  union)  mo- 
nopolies, restlees  of  legal  restraints  and  party 
bosses  who  did  not  hesitate  to  break  Judges 
and  create  courts,  took  the  place  of  tyran- 
nical monarahs  as  a  danger  to  freedom  in 
the  United  States.  Against  such  ruthless 
forces  Yerkes  saw  grand  Juries  as  powerful 
agencies  of  the  people,  challenging  buslneas 
or  bofis  domination  of  goremmont. 
WATcnrox.  CTX  nbsid 

At  a  time  when  many  legal  scholars  ad- 
vised abandoning  the  grand  Inquest  as  an 
archaic  rello  of  the  past,  the  Pennsylvania 
judge  saw  what  they  had  failed  to  see.  iwtes 
Younger — ^that  there  wore  enemies  of  free- 
dom In  America  which  demanded  th«  watch- 
ful eye  of  the  grand  Jury  if  the  American 
people  were  to  control  their  government. 

About  14  years  later,  around  1015,  a  lay- 
man well  experienced  in  the  work  of  the 
grand  Jury  defended  It  as  a  valuable  and 
democratic  sgencj  of  the  people. 

New  York  publisher  George  Haven  Putnam 
raoognlz^l  that  inquests  could  be  slow  and 
unwteldly  bodies  which  frequently  tried  the 
patience  of  Judges  and  prosecutors  but  he 
did  not  believe  it  was  fair  to  Judge  the  in- 
stitution solely  on  tbat  basis. 

coHcxaK  roa  aniHTa 

X>emocraoy  does  not  necasaarUy  mean  de- 
ficleney,  Putnam  reasoned.  It  means  a  care- 
ful oonoem  for  the  rl^ts  of  pnsons  vrho 
have  been  arrested  as  well  as  the  ability  of 


dtlaens  to  initiate  mvestlgatlons  of  abuses 
In  government  and  to  make  ofllclals  re- 
sponsible to  them. 

After  serving  on  blue  ribbon  panels  in 
New  York  City  over  a  period  of  85  years. 
Putnam  became  convinced  that  no  other 
institution  provided  such  a  degree  of  popu- 
lar participation  in  government.  He  OfMnly 
challenged  the  advice  of  former  President 
Taft,  who  had  oppoaed  the  institution,  by 
contending  that  "there  Is  no  other  way  clll- 
sens  can  bring  criticism  directly  to  bear 
upon  public  ofllclals." 

Putnam  saw  grand  Juries  as  more  than 
mere  law  enforcement  agencies.  He  recog- 
nised that  during  their  term  of  office,  the 
Jurors  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  In  that  capacity 
oould  call  before  them  all  public  offidala. 
high  or  tow. 

CATTBE    CODt.O    SUf Via 

When  such  bodies  ceased  to  sit.  the  cause 
of  popular  government  had  suffered  a  severe 
blow. 

"Early  In  1017.  grand  juries  ceased  to  sit 
In  England.  Tlie  pressure  of  a  lite  and  death 
struggle  with  Germany  led  Parliament  to 
suq>end  them  for  the  duration  of  the  war," 
Younger  relates. 

"Although  the  noise  of  battle  hushed  all 
but  a  few  critics  of  the  moves,  some  English- 
men saw  the  paradox  In  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy abroad  while  restricting  it  at  home. 
They  suggested  tiiat  even  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment such  as  Britain's  might  need  the 
strong  check  against  arbitrary  rule  which 
grand  Juries  provided. 

"Reformers  In  the  Umted  States  were  un- 
able to  turn  the  war  to  tlielr  advantage  as 
their  counterparts  had  done  In  England-  Pol- 
lowing  the  war,  opposition  to  the  grand  Jury 
In  both  countries  Increased.  Finally,  Parlia- 
ment abolished  grand  Juries  In  England,  ef- 
fective Sept.  1.1933. 

mass    CKANGKD 

"By  the  IMCs.  however,  the  growth  of 
dlctatorabip  abroad  and  the  entry  of  the 
X3S.  into  World  War  n  convinced  many 
tHinViTig  Americans  that  institutions  which 
protected  the  rlgbts  of  the  people  were  not 
outmoded.  Pear  of  ezecuUve  tyranny  and  in- 
fringement of  Individual  liberty  gave  a  new 
importance  to  the  inquest  of  the  people. 

"With  war  and  other  threats  to  freedom 
close  at  hand,  mere  efficiency  made  less  ap- 
peal. It  became  apparent  to  many  persons 
that  the  grand  Jury  was  more  than  a  means 
of  bringing  Individuals  to  trial.  It  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  democratic 
government." 

Following  World  War  II  and  until  recently, 
however,  grand  Juries  have  been  forgotten 
for  the  most  part  In  favor  ot  othM-  investi- 
gatory and  accusatOTy  devioea.  Including 
legislative  committees  and  presidential  oocn- 
mlasions  in  the  official  sector  and  self-ap- 
pointed Inquisitors  and  accusen  such  ai 
Ralph  Nader  in  the  nonoffldal  sector. 

Not  that  some  of  these  Inquisitions  have 
not  been  useful.  But  as  inquisttlaaa  have 
prollfenited,  they  have  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  careless  with  the  rights  of 
thoee  under  investigation  and  to  escalate 
trading  In  more  and  more  reckless  accusa- 
tlona 

Thoughtful  cltlsens,  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  this  trend,  are  looking  for 
ways  to  counteract  it.  One  of  the  ways  re- 
ceiving attention  is  throngh  the  revival  of 
the  federal  grand  Jury  aystem.  ss  a  means 
of  protecting  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
tsjgets  ot  the  accused  from  these  wide  rang- 
ing and  free  wheeling  accusers  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene  today. 

Trz  Gkand  Jukt — V:   RxvRAz.iE*Txc»r  Bill 

BOOOSD  DOWW   IM   HODBB 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 
A  bill  which  would  give  a  big  boost  to 
revltallsatlon  of  the  federal  grand  Jury  sys- 


tem has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
faces  an  uncertain  fate  In  the  House. 

Known  as  S.  30,  It  is  a  package  ot  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  oontrol  ot  organliM] 
crime   In   the   United   States. 

8.  30  was  Introduced  by  Sen.  Jdhn  U  Uo- 
Clell&n  (D-Ark),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Iaws 
and  Procedures,  on  Jan.  IS.  1960.  five  days 
before  President  Nixon '•  inauguration.  It 
was  an  outgrowth  of  recommendations  made 
by  President  Johnson's  Crime  ConunlssioQ 
m  19«7. 

The  new  Republican  adminlstratlao  soon 
gave  S.  30  Its  support.  Thus  these  meesures 
to  fight  crime  and  corruption  have  a  bi- 
partisan background. 

SMACGKD   IN   HOU8K 

They  received  overwljelming  support  until 
they  reached  the  House,  where  they  have 
run  Into  a  enag  of  opposition  from  some 
Uberals  who  have  raised  the  bogeyman  oC 
repression. 

The  secUon  of  S.  30  with  which  this  se- 
ries of  articles  is  concerned  is  Title  L  It 
provides  for  the  summoning  of  special  grand 
JiHies  at  least  once  in  every  18  month  period 
in  the  13  federal  Judicial  districts  having  in 
excess  of  4  mJlllon  population  and  in  other 
dlfftrlots,  Including  Wisoonsln'R  eastern  and 
western  districts,  where  the  attorney  general 
determlnefi  the  need  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
While  aimed  primarily  at  organised  orUne. 
the  special  grand  Juries  would  have  powers 
to  investigate  and  report  on  "noncriminal 
misconduct,  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in 
office  by  a  public  offlcer"  and  to  propoee 
"recommendations  for  legislative,  executive, 
or  administrative  action  in  the  public  in- 
terest baaed  upon  stated  findings." 
swxsnnc  powxaa 
These  are  Indeed  sweeping  powers.  But 
tliey  are,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  re- 
Btrloted  and  controlled  powers. 

The  Senste  passed  8.  SO  last  Jan.  33  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  1,  with  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D- 
Mont.)  the  lone  dissenter.  It  acted  after 
defeating.  IS  to  59.  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Obarlee  Ooodell  (R-N.Y.)  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion allowing  a  grand  Jury  to  rep«t  tta 
findings  with  regard  to  noncriminal  miscon- 
duct by  public  officials  or  employes. 
oajxcnoKS  OTrn.XNCD 
S.  30  Is  now  in  the  House  Judiciary  Cam- 
mlttee.  headed  by  Bep.  Emanuel  Cellar  (O- 
N.Y.).  There  it  is  encountering  considerable 
last  ditch  opposition,  primarily  tmaxk  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  a  New 
York  City  Bar  Committee  which  have  ob- 
jections to  many,  If  not  most,  of  the  bill's 
provisions. 

In  a  ieuer  to  each  senator  last  Jan.  30. 
the  ACLU  contended  that  S.  30  would  "make 
drastic  incursions  on  dvU  Ubatlea"  and 
that  It  runs  "counter  to  tlie  latter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution." 

In  a  major  Senste  speech  In  Jtme  de- 
signed to  counter  the  efforta  to  block  8.  80 
in  the  House.  UcCleUan  answered  the  ACLU 
and  NYBC  objecUans  point  by  point  after 
ch&racteriKlng  them  as  indlacrlmlnate  and 
epeclouB. 

"Tliere  are  among  us  today."  McClellBn 
said,  "ae  If -appointed  shepherds  of  dvU  lib- 
erties who  decry  every  att«npt  to  strengthen 
the  prooeas  of  law  enforcement  In  our  id- 
ciety. 

"Like  the  shepherd  boy  -wto  ao  long  ago 
endangered  his  flock  by  aotmding  false 
alarmfi,  these  nuxlem  day  shepherds  run 
the  risk,  too.  of  endangering  the  clvU  liber- 
ties of  us  aU. 

"TSNi  or  LAWlsBaSHXas" 

"No  ctvllteed  society  can  long  permit  with- 
in tta  domain  an  ever  rising  tide  of  lswle»- 
nees.  Such  a  tide  is  now  lashing  out  against 
our  society,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not 
agree  that  It  must  be  stopped  and  tnraed 
back. 
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•■Nevertiielesa.  I  »in  concerned  that  tbere 
U  a  clanger  that  ir  tHU  difficult  task  cannot 
be  accomplished  now  with  the  enactment  of 
prudent  reforms  in  the  administration  of  our 
system  of  criminal  Juatlc«.  other  less  prudent 
steps  will  be  taken  at  a  later  time— to  the 
detriment  ol  us  ail  .  . 

In  support  of  the  section  on  special  grand 
juries.  McClellan  pointed  out  that  they  would 
be  given  a  degree  oX  Independence  from  the 
court  and  prosecutor  to  Insxilate  them  Irom 
political  Influence  in  sensitive  organized 
r^mm  lavuUcatlOQs. 

BPCciAi.  rxsTTmcs 
Independence  would  be  achieved  by  au- 
thorizing a  special  grand  Jury  to  elect  iU 
own  foreman  and  deputy  foreman  and  by 
giving  the  jury  the  right  to  obtain  review  of 
»ny  dispute  between  the  Jury  and  the  court 
or  prosecutor.  This  Is  one  of  the  few  features 
that  the  attorney  general's  office  objected  to 
In  the  entire  antlcrime  leglalnuon  package. 
In  defense  of  this  provision.  McClellan 
pointed  out  that,  ilke  regular  grand  juries, 
these  special  grand  Juries  wlU  have  the  bene- 
fit ol  the  guidance  and  aaslatanee  of  the 
prosecutor  and  the  court,  but  the  measure 
of  independence  provided  by  Title  I  will  en- 
able them  to  function  as  an  effective  investi- 
gatory body,  acting  without  poUUcal  fear 
or  favor." 

Crime  fighters  regard  thU*!  feature  as  of 
crucial  importance.  It  Is  a  key  to  effecilvenees 
In  battling  organized  crimo.  which,  ihey  say. 
cannot  operate  without  involving  public  of- 
ficUls  somewhere  along  the  line. 
cries  aATscuAKOfl 
lifeClellaQ  empbaslaed  that  the  new  law 
would  surronnd  "the  reporting  power  with 
safeguards  which  must  be  followed  before  a 
report  critical  of  an  identified  individual  can 
be  published,  including  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  require  that  witnesses  be  called 
before  the  grand  Jury  to  present  the  individ- 
ual's side  of  the  case,  the  requirement  that 
the  court  determine  that  the  evidence  sup- 
ports the  report  before  U  Is  published,  the 
right  of  the  criticized  individual  to  append 
to  the  report  a  rebuttal  which  U  published 
simultaneously  with  it.  and  the  right  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  report  prior  to 
Its  publication. 

"Even  so  circumscribed  by  such  strict  lim- 
itations, the  reporting  power  of  the  special 
grand  Jury  will  be  a  powerful  Instrument  for 
public  education  and  reform  of  government, 
and  Title  I  will  greatly  aid  the  effort  of  our 
govemment  and  society  against  organized 
crime."  McClellan  said. 

KESPONSK   TO   BAE 

Responding  to  a  reaohitloo  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Board  of  Oovemora  call- 
ing for  elimination  of  the  provision  em- 
powering grand  Juries  to  make  reports  on 
pubUc  officials.  McClellan.  In  a  Senate  speech 
on  July  21  pointed  out  that  "such  reports,  are 
now  possible  imder  the  laws  of  27  states 
(not  counting  Wisconsin K  and  they  have 
proven,  on  the  state  level,  to  be  effective  and 
helpful  m  the  administration  of  justice. 

"I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  right 
to  file  these  reporu  should  be  clarified  and 
reatored  to  the  federal  level  under  the  sort 
of  cmrefia  safeguards  we  have  provided  in 
Title  I." 


Th»  OaAMO  Jtmr — VI:  Pois  Ovkkloox  Bktte- 

ptra,  Crt»  Possmnjrr  or  Avusa 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 

It  would  eeem  loglcaJ  to  aisume  that  per- 
sons concerned  about  protecting  individual 
rights  would  be  for  rrther  than  against  legls- 
latlvi  which  would  revitalize  the  federal 
gzmnd  Jury  system,  including  expansion  of 
the  rsportlng  power 

But  the  oppoBlte  seems  to  be  the  case.  The 
American  Cinl  Ubertlea  Union,  for  enmple. 


appears  adamantly  oppoaed  to  a  caiefuUy 
controlled  extension  of  grand  Jury   powers. 

Opponenu  imagine  all  sorts  of  abuses. 

MoUug  that  pending  anU-crime  legUlatlon 
would  empower  a  grand  Jury  to  make  reporu 
on  noncriminal  mlaoonduct  of  any  public  of- 
ficial or  employe,  an  ACLU  director  envisioned 
reporu  criticizing  "the  high  school  Janitor 
who  fails  to  sweep  the  halls  properly,  or  a  eoo 
attoulant  wlio  neglects  his  assigned  duties."' 

OTKEa   QUALMS 

A  spokesman  for  the  NaUonal  Association 
of  Oountiaa  worried  that  a  grwid  Jury  could 
criticize  him  for  perhaps  miaeing  too  many 
county  council  meetings  "or  a  federal  lagla- 
lator  who  mlsees  10  roll  call  votes.  ■ 

Obviously,  these  go  to  ridiculous  extareimea 
to  find  reasons  to  fear  giving  grand  Jurtee 
Increased   reponlng   powers. 

In  probing  govemmenial  inefficiency,  grand 
juriee  would  tiavc  far  bigger  flsh  to  fry  before 
getting  around  to  checking  up  on  whether  a 
high  school  Janitor  is  sweeping  the  halls 
properly. 

ABSZsrrcQSU  essuk 
As  for  checking  up  on  an  elect«d  offlcUls 
record  of  attendance  and  voUng  at  public 
meetings,  since  these  are  matters  of  public 
recocd.  they  are  not  thln^  a  grand  Jury 
would  need  to  take  time  probing 

But  a  grand  Jury  might  very  well  Uke  into 
account  a  high  rate  of  absenteeism  in  con- 
nection with  an  invesUgaUon  of  allegations 
of  mlKonduci  on  the  part  of  an  elected  offi- 
cial. 

In  fact,  a  tremendous  backlog  of  unwJiole- 
aome  situations  tiiat  need  grand  jury  investi- 
gation ti&s  accumulate<t— auch  a  pile  of  them 
that  the  primary  problem  might  be  where  to 
begin. 

Tor  example,  a  special  federal  grand  Jury 
might  very  weU  find  It  In  oetler  to  InvesU- 
gate  a  community's  drug  problem  With  ex- 
panded powers,  it  might  prove  to  be  a  highly 
effective  instrument  for  ferretaig  out  the 
pushers. 

In  thto  connection.  Sen.  Jtilin  L.  McCleUaa 
{O-Ark-l,  chief  sponsor  of  leglaiauon  to 
strengthen  the  grand  Jury  system,  has  asked: 
"Who  can  be  more  qualified  to  evaiuace  the 
problems  of  drug  txafllc  in  the  ghettos  than 
the  citizens  who  are  exposed  to  this  depravity 
on  a  dally  basis?" 

KCSD  FOa  CO-OPBUTION 

•I  do  not  believe."  McCleUand  said,  "that 
we  can  stop  the  drug  traffic  or  solve  any  other 
problem  asaocUted  with  organized  crime 
without  the  co-operation  and  participation 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  criminal 
activity."  _ 

This  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  extra  ben- 
eata  to  be  derived  from  a  revitalized  federal 
grand  Jury  system.  Through  direct  partlclpar 
tlon.  ordinary  citizens  called  to  serve  on  a 
grand  Jury  receive  an  education  and  valu- 
able ezperlenpe  In  the  workings  of  their  gov- 
emment. In  the  Idiom  of  the  day,  they  be- 
come involved. 

such  direct  participation  could  be  a  strong 
antidote  to  the  feelings  of  apathy  and  allena- 
aon  now  afflicting  the  American  body  politic 
In  Wisconsin  there  haa  been  a  protraoMd 
political  dispute  over  how  seriously  the  state 
Is  Infested  by  organized  crime.  A  special 
grand  Jury  investigation  in  the  eastern  dls- 
Ulct  could  issue  a  report  that  might.  If  U 
didn't  settle  the  question,  at  least  give  a  rea- 
sonably reliable  indication  whether  organized 
crime  is  a  ilgnlflcant  problem  here, 

KXKT  BTATK  TaACKDT 


be  commanded  by  a  report  by  a  grand  Jury 

with  the  power  to  subpena  witnesses  and  take 
testimony  In  secret. 

An  investigation  by  a  presidential  oom- 
mlsslon  may  be  better  than  nothing  but  It 
will  not  begin  to  be  as  acceptable  as  one  by 
a  federal  grand  Jury  which  would  be  much 
further  removed  from  political  prejudices  and 
pssalons  than  any  group  appointed  by  a 
Republican — or   Democratic — president   ever 

can  be.  

OTHsa  TTPES  or  axviBW 


The  Kent  State  tragedy  offered  an  example 
of  how  a  federal  grand  Jury  with  reporting 
power  oould  weU  serve  the  ends  of  Justice 

A  team  of  newspaper  reporters  that  pieced 
together  a  story  on  the  Kent  ehootlngs  evi- 
dently did  a  thorough  Job.  Yet.  no  matter 
how  weU  done,  a  preaa  report  tacks  the  ob- 
JtctlYlty.  credibility  and  finality  that  could 


Those  who  seek  to  have  police  review 
boards  established  to  investigate  such  things 
as  alleged  police  brutality  might  twtter  turn 
to  the  grand  Jviry  system  Likewise,  some  of 
the  things  proposed  to  be  done  by  consumer 
protection  agencies  and  by  ombudsmen 
might  be  done  more  effectively  by  grsnd 
Juries. 

In  his  book,  "The  People's  Panel,"  Rich- 
ard D.  Tounger  points  out  that  "the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  grand  Jury  an  lU 
democratic  control  and  lu  local  character." 
Says  Younger: 

"Governmental  power  has  to  a  large  extent 
replaced  all  other  threats  to  a  democracy  In 
the  United  States,  The  increasing  centrollaa- 
tlon  of  governmental  authority  and  growth 
of  a  huge  bureaucracy  in  no  way  re^onslble 
to  the  people  haa  made  it  vitally  necessary 
to  preserve  the  grand  Jury. 

"It  often  serves  as  the  citizen's  only  means 
of  checking  on  polltlcnl  appointee*  or  pre- 
venting Illegal  compulsion  at  the  hands  of 
zealous  law  enforcement  officials. 

'•At  a  time  when  centralization  of  power 
In  Washington  has  narrowed  the  area  of 
democratic  control,  grand  Juries  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  gov- 
emment and  make  their  wishes  known.  .  .  . 

CZIANCS  TO   PSXTXCXPATX 

"Citizen  panels  have  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly In  the  post  that  they  could  protest 
effecUvely  in  the  name  of  the  people  against 
centralized  authority.  Today,  grand  Jurtca  re- 
main potentially  the  strongest  weapon 
against  big  government  and  the  threat  of 
statlsm." 

In  this  era  of  demonstration  and  confron- 
tation, two  words  m  Tounger's  assessment 
of  the  potential  use  of  the  grand  Jury  stand 
out — ^"protest  effectively." 

Certainly  a  grand  Jury  report  Is  Infinitely 
pr«reretole  to  bricks,  fire  bombs,  shouted  ob- 
scenities, political  rhetoric  and  character  as- 
sassinations as  an  effective  means  of  protest. 

The  strengthening  of  the  grand  jury  pow- 
ers, as  proposed  In  the  antlcrime  bill  now 
pending  in  the  House,  holds  out  a  most 
promising  way  of  restoring  power  of  the 
people. 

"CHILDREN    IN    TROUBLE:     A    NA- 
TIONAL SCANDAL"  IN  JUNE   1970 
READERS  DIGEST 
Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Jxme 
1970  \ssue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  con- 
tains  an   article   entlUed   "Children   to 
Trouble:  A  National  Scandal."  The  arti- 
cle was  condensed  from  the  book  of  the 
same   title   by   Howard   James,  of   the 
Chrlfitlan  Science  Monitor. 

In  an  InveaUgatlon  of  correctional  In- 
Btltutlonfi  for  young  people  during  I960. 
James  observe*  that  these  Institutions 
are  often  place*  where  children — some 
as  young  as  7  or  8— "have  been  brutally 
beaten,  forced  into  homesexual  acts,  rub 
elbows  with  vicious  criminals,  and  where 
solitary  confinement  is  a  common 
occurreiice." 

The  shocking  accounts  of  neclect  and 
brutality  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  James  are 
wldesprMtd  and  indeed  a  national  scan- 
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dal.  Mr.  James  sUtes  that  "few  States 
are  free  of  abuses."  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ashamed  that  Florida  was  not  among 
those  few.  The  Florida  School  for  Boys, 
in  Marlanna,  does  not  escape  Mr.  James' 
Investigation.  Several  Instances  of  bru- 
tality and  total  lack  of  humanity  to- 
ward youngsters  are  recounted  to  the  ob- 
vious revulsion  of  readers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  much  In  Florida  has  changed  since 
Mr.  James'  initial  visit  to  our  State.  Re- 
sponding to  Mr.  James'  revelations.  Flor- 
ida immediately  set  In  motion  processes 
that  are  today  making  the  Florida  Boys 
School  ft  model  for  all  such  Institutions 
across  the  land.  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Keller.  Jr., 
was  hired  to  head  the  Florida  Division 
of  Young  Services.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves.  Mr.  President.  In  an  article 
published  in  the  Monitor  of  August  18. 
1970.  James  upon  revisiting  Marianna 
states: 

No  institution  haa  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  post  year  as  has  the  Arthur  G. 
Dozier  School  for  Boys.  It  Is  epporent  that 
the  Florida  reform-school  system,  once  as 
bad  as  any  In  the  Nation,  is  one  of  the  best, 
If  not  the  best — in  terms  of  changing  attJ- 
tudes  of  boys  In  trouble — In  the  South  Mr. 
Keller  and  his  staff  appear  determined  to 
make  the  system  the  hest  in  the  Notion.  If 
progress  continues  at  the  present  rate  It 
seems  certain  this  oould  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  James'  recent  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  While  It  is  sad 
that  such  a  situation  as  existed  In  Marl- 
anna was  allowed  to  occur,  Florida's  ex- 
perience illustrates  what  can  be  done 
when  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows: 

CaBIKC  Vl»fiU8  CatTELTT — ^FtoaDA  Bot's  Rb- 

roRM  School  Woixb  Its  Oww  Repokm  m 

Short  Ordis 

(By  Howard  James) 

Maxxanna,  Pla. — Under  a  searing  summer 
sun.  beneath  scattered  pines,  atand  the  worn- 
out  buildings  of  the  Arthur  O.  Doeler  School 
for  Boys — an  Institution  severely  crlllclaed 
by  this  writer  In  the  Children  In  Trouble 
sertea  In  the  spring  of  IMS. 

Now  a  quick  ^ance  at  the  grounds  sng- 
geeta — erroneously — ^th&t  little  haa  changed 
since  my  first  visit. 

The  buildings  appear  the  same.  Boys  in 
Ul-flttlng  T-shirts  and  Jeans  move  quietly 
across  the  grounds  in  supervised  groupe. 
Some  still  work  hauling  garbage.  Others 
spend  their  time  In  the  laundry  or  kitchen 
or  do  other  chores  to  keep  the  reform  school 
operating.  T^e  academic  program  is.  perhaps, 
a  bit  better,  but  vocational  training  remains 
sutistandard. 

TA1.K1HQ   TO  TH»   aOTS 

Steel  doors  have  replaced  the  amaafaed 
wooden  ooee  on  the  solitary -oonflnem  en  t 
cells.  A  fenced  play  area  permits  boys  in 
the  aecurlty  cottage  to  exercise — a  unit  that 
is  BtlU  overused,  housing  some  boys  for 
minor  infractions. 

Talk  to  the  boys  and  staff.  It  Is  then  you 
learn  of  the  phenomenal  change  that  has 
taken  place.  Most  of  the  anger,  fear,  frustra- 
tion, resentment,  and  hatred  tbat  permeated 
the  reform  school  has  faded.  The  grlmneas 
still  seen  at  -facilltieB  In  Texas.  Indiana. 
South  Carolina,  and  ao  many  other  states  has 
been  atwept  away. 

It  Is  clear  the  Arttnir  O.  Doder  School  has 
chaneed— 4lgnlfloantly.  Talk  to  Hubert  Oook, 
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«.sjr  vetwan,  who  says  condltlotis  are  the  best 
he  has  seen  in  his  23  years  at  the  inetttuaon. 
Mr.  Cook  runs  the  laundry  and  eupervisas 
between  1 B  and  34  boys  each  day. 

"Things  are  so  much  twtier  t  don't  know 
bow  to  put  It  in  words."  be  says.  **The  boys 
are  more  interested  in  their  work.  They  have 
a  good  attitude.  When  1  took  over  the  laundry 
la  yeara  ago  there  had  been  75  broken  win- 
dows. We  were  averaging  up  to  six  or  se^en 
broken  windows  a  month.  But  we've  had  only 
one  broken  in  the  past  six  months. 

"We  don't  have  a  tenth  at  the  stealing, 
m  fact  It's  stopped."  adds  Byron  Vaughn.  Mr. 
Cook's  assistant.  "And  we  don't  have  clothing 
lielng  damaged  any  more." 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Vaughn  insist  they  know 
of  no  staff  member*  who  are  unhappy  with 
the  change.  Now  most  can  go  home  in  the 
evening  without  the  exhaustion  that  comee 
from  having  battled  angry  youngsters  all  day. 
Community  attitudes  have  changed  as  well, 
•■I  live  in  Marlanna."  Mr  Cook  says.  "Ttit 
attitude  of  the  people  has  changed  as  much 
as  the  boys  have.  They  used  to  be  frightened, 
but  now  they're  proud  of  the  school.  The 
feeling  U  100  percent  better  than  It  was. 

•About  three  months  ago  our  pastor  started 
a  ministerial  association  program  out  here. 
The  school  Is  geUlng  a  lot  more  commumty 
support." 

Or  talk  to  the  l>oys.  especially  those  who 
have  been  committed  three  or  four  times  to 
the  reform  school  by  local  courts: 

"When  I  first  came  here  It  was  bad,  real 
bad.'*  says  one  16-year-old  Negro  youth.  "I 
been  here  four  times.  In  1967  they  took  me 
up  to  what  they  called  the  while  house  and 
beat  me  with  a  strap  because  I  ran  away. 
People  would  go  wUd  on  you.  slap  you  around. 
They  wouldn't  give  you  enough  food. 

•Now,  I  think  most  of  the  people  care  for 
you  and  want  to  help  you.  It  still  could  be 
better,  but  things  have  changed  a  lot." 

Richard  is  also  16,  a  white  youth  from 
northern  Florida.  He  has  been  In  the  insti- 
tution twice  for  fighting. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  changee,"  he  says. 
"There's  a  lot  less  fightln',  and  the  luds  are 
more  concerned  for  each  other.  There  seema 
to  be  more  activities — softball,  swimming, 
and  trips. 

"Tou  get  to  make  some  phone  calls  home 
now,  and  you  can  go  into  town  to  go  ahop- 
ptn*.  They've  had  girls  here  for  parties,  and 
they  let  some  cottages  go  to  parties  at  the 
girls'  school,  and  there  hasn't  been  so  much 
sex  between  boys  since  they  started  that." 

The  story  Is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  institution.  Of  a  staff  of  aome  300,  It 
seems  clear  that  only  a  handful — probably 
fewer  than  a  half  dozen — assault  youngsters 
with  their  flsu.  Authorities  are  weeding  out 
these  men  day  by  day.  And  more  employees 
who  believed  In  the  old  two-fisted  method 
are  being  converted  to  the  new  program  of 
earing  and  helping. 

viarr  to  Mnranova 
What  brought  about  the  change? 
Oliver  J.  Keller  Jr..  who  heads  tbe  Flor- 
ida Division  of  Touth  Services,  was  brought 
In  to  turn  the  department  sxound.  Lautt  year 
he  and  key  staff  memtters  visited  the  reform 
school  in  Red  Wing.  Minn,  (an  insututlon  de- 
8crlt>ed  in  the  Monitor  seriee) .  Mr.  KeUer  aa- 
aigned  Jack  V.  Blanion  of  Mlsml  to  the  Job 
of  starting  similar  programs  in  all  Florida 
juvenUe  Institutions. 

The  Red  Wing  program  was  developed 
by  Harry  Vorrath  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.  Mr.  Vor- 
rath  has  taken  a  popular  form  of  group 
therapy  and  with  marked  improvementa  has 
made  it  his  ovm.  Be  says  that  his  approach 
"stops  all  the  hurting"  that  goes  on  and 
emphasises  love — "the  kind  of  love  a  marine 
has  when  be  crawls  on  his  b^y  under  fire 
to  bring  back  a  wounded  buddy." 

One  who  watches  youngster*  participate  In 
the    Vorrath    program   recognlBea    that   the 


give  and  take  of  the  group  diacuaatons  closely 
resembles  the  constructive  support  a  young- 
ster can  get  in  a  large,  happy  family. 

At  Marianna  the  superintendent.  Lenox 
B.  WUllarae,  and  his  staff  are  improving 
the  program  each  day.  Mr.  Vorrath  recently 
vunted  the  achool  for  evaluation  and  ataS 
training. 

The  reform  achooi  at  Marianna  has  not  yet 
reached  the  level  of  the  Red  Wing  institu- 
tion. But  the  Marlanna  school  is  far  larger, 
and  Florida  spends  less  money  for  staff, 
training,  Uvlng  quarters,  food,  and  clothing. 
'  No  institution  haa  made  such  n^ld  prog- 
ress In  the  past  year  as  has  the  Arthur  O. 
Dozier  School  for  Boys.  It  is  apparent  tha« 
the  Florida  reform-school  system,  once  a> 
bad  as  any  in  the  nation,  is  one  aS  tbe  beet. 
If  not  the  best — In  terms  of  changing  atti- 
tudes of  boys  in  trouble — in  the  South.  Mr. 
Keller  and  his  staff  appear  determined  to 
make  tbe  system  the  best  in  the  nation.  If 
progress  continues  at  the  present  rate  It 
seems  certain  this  could  happen. 


MOIiENHOPF  EXPOSES  NASA 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  BLUNDER 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
what  extent  do  the  giant  aerospace  con- 
tractors unduly  Influence  the  award  ol 
Government  contracts?  Is  there  a  con- 
flict of  interest  when  a  high  Govern- 
ment officiaJ  av'^rds  a  contract  to  a  Ann 
where  he  was  formerly  employed  or 
where  he  will  be  employed  when  his  tenn 
of  public  service  is  over?  Are  middle- 
sized  and  small  badnesses  diflcriminated 
against  in  Government  pnx:ureroent 
matters? 

These  and  slmll&r  questions  have  txen 
raised  by  the  many  improprieties  dis- 
closed in  military  and  space  procure- 
ment investigators  over  the  past  several 
years.  But  nowhere  have  they  been 
raised  bo  shandy  as  in  the  $50  mlllloa 
communications  satellites  contract  first 
awarded  to  General  Electric  and  later 
rescinded  and  reawarded  to  Fairchild- 
Hiller.  An  investigation  by  the  GeneraJ 
Aoooimting  Office  into  the  original  award 
to  GE  revealed  major  ii-regularities — 
among  them  preferential  treatment  for 
QE  at  the  expense  of  Its  rival  Udder 
Fairchild-HiUer.  Perhape  the  most  dis- 
turbing fact  in  the  case,  however,  was 
that  the  head  of  NASA,  the  Agency 
which  made  the  award,  subsequently 
resigned  from  the  big  Govemment  posi- 
tion and  went  to  work  for  GE  as  a  vice 
president. 

It  has  now  been  revealed  by  Clark 
MollenhofT,  of  the  Dee  Moines  Register. 
that  Fairchild-Hiller'6  contract  has  been 
held  up  so  that  OE  can  make  up  Its  mind 
whether  to  file  a  formal  challenge  with 
the  space  agency.  Accordlnpr  to  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoJT,  George  Ixjw,  the  NASA's  acting 
Administrator,  has  confirmed  the  delay 
and  that  no  time  limit  has  been  set  for 
signing  the  oontract  The  Interested 
thing  about  this  delay  Is  that  it  Is  such 
a  clear  contrast  with  the  speed  with 
which  NASA  mowed  In  signing  the  OE 
contract  after  the  original  award  last 
April. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  Jt  Is 
that  a  Government  agency  can  move  so 
swiftly  to  sign  a  contract  with  one  of  Ite 
largest  contractors  and  move  so  slowly  to 
sign  the  same  contract  after  It  haa  been 
reawarded  to  a  smaller  firm.  In  1966, 
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General  Hectric  was  NASA's  fUth  larg- 
est contractor,  with  over  $150  mlllJon  tn 
awBirds— OE  was  also  the  Pentagon's 
second  largest  military  contractor  with 
over  $1.6  mUUon  in  awards,  Palrchild- 
HiUer  was  NASA's  40th  ranked  contrac- 
tor with  $6.9  million  in  awards— Pair- 
chUd-Hlller  was  ranked  43d  as  a  miliury 
contractor. 

I  ask  unanimous  corwent  that  the  most 
recent  oX  Clark  Moilenhofl's  excellent 
articles  on  the  OE-PalrchUd-Hiller  dis- 
pute published  in  the  Des  Moinea  Reg- 
ister! of  September  19. 1970.  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coiio. 
as  follows: 

NASA    DiLATS    ON     pAimCHILD    STACK     AW**D: 

Awaits  CHMLLXticm  Tmou  GE 
{ By  Ctaxk  MoUenHoO ) 

WAamxcTON.  DC — Th«  NaUoaal  A«o- 
nauUcs  and  Spae«  Admlnistratioa  (NASA) 
bu  tntd  0«ner&l  Electxlc  offldais  It  wlU  not 
sign  »  ooncrmct  with  PalrchUd  Hlller  until 
General  Electric  hae  made  a  dedalon  on 
wlipUier  to  challenge  the  award  of  the  aSO- 
mlilioo  Kpftc«  oontTBOt. 

George  Low,  the  acting  admloUtiaUir  of 
NASA,  oonflnned  Prtday  that  than  hm*  baen 
DO  time  IlnUC  placed  on  Genorai  Electric  In 
making  the  decision,  and  that  no  tlm«  haa 
been  set  foe  signing  a  contract  with  Pair- 
child  Hlller. 

The  lack  of  acUoo  In  moving  the  contract 
has  resulted  In  a  protest  by  BepresentaUve 
Rogers  Morton  (Rep..  Md.).  on  the  "ourrent 
Inactloai,"  and  a  request  that  NASA  inform 
him  of  lt»  planned  schedule  for  signing  the 
contract  with  P&lrchild  Hlller. 

Friday  NASA  appointed  a  committee  to 
conduct  a  review  of  buying  procedures  to 
aTOtd  cballeogee  on  major  contract  awards. 

The  original  contract  was  let  to  General 
Electric  last  April  amid  charges  by  Palrchlld 
HUler  of  "irre^uVarltles  and  tnconalatendes." 

Dr.  Thocoas  O.  Paine,  then  administrator 
of  NASA,  disregarded  the  FalrchUd  Hlller 
complaints  and  took  steps  to  enter  Into  a 
oontract  with  General  Bectrlc. 

DEFENDS    AWARD 

Dr.  Paine,  who  has  since  joined  General 
Electric  as  a  vice-president,  defended  the 
award  bo  GB,  refused  to  give  Falrchlld  HUlo 
evaluation  papers  and  defended  the  fact 
that  Geoeral  Electric  was  given  an  extra 
week  to  submit  tu  final  bid. 

It  was  Paine  who  was  the  "selection  olB- 
cer,"  and  It  was  Paine  who  pereonally  author- 
ized the  cutting  off  of  funds  to  FalrchUd 
miler  on  Apr.  16  while  cauttnulDg  funding 
for  GE  through  July. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  scalded 
the  "Iriegulsrttle*"  and  "inconalatenctes"  of 
Palnc's  original  deoislon.  and  on  Sept.  B,  a 
new  NASA  selection  board  announced  a  de- 
cMoQ  to  reveree  the  deeidon  KOd  give  tha 
contract  to  ftlrchild  Hlller. 

In  the  two  weeks  since  that  declsloD.  OB 
oQlclAls  have  aald  that  they  do  not  consider 
the  ooetract  dead,  and  they  have  noted  that 
NASA  has  assured  them  that  no  contract  wUl 
be  signed  with  FalrcHUd  HUlcr  until  GE  has 
had  full  opportunity  to  study  the  record  and 
Tnft>t  sny  ciiallenKe  It  wMies.  Senstor  Hugh 
Bcott  (Rep.,  Pa.)  Is  bseklng  GE. 

BepTMenUUve  Uorton.  the  Republican 
National  Obalrman.  sent  a  letter  to  acting 
Administrator  Low  Friday .  expressing  his 
concern  over  reports  to  hlnx  by  FalrctUld 
Hinw  that  no  contract  has  been  awarded. 

Morton  said  that  he  has  been  advised  by 
mictUld  HlUer  that  "no  contract  has  yet 
been  signed:  th«t  in  fact,  holding  period 
funding  has  not  yet  be«i   reinstated,  nor 
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1UT«  Oiesr  bMn  ibM  to  obtain  Irom  NASA  a 
flrm  date  lor  n«gotl»uon  «niJ  eieouUon  ol  •. 
contrmct." 

TOO    Ut7CB    BU<aT 

Low  WM  deputy  admlnlBrtnfctor  of  NASA 
under  P»lne.  who  only  iMt  TusKUy  went 
bftck  to  OE  M  a  vlce-preaident  In  charge  of 
the  nuclear  power  program.  Paine  had  been 
employed  by  General  Electric  for  IB  years 
prior  to  Joining  NASA  In  19M. 

Falrohlld  Hlller  offldala  have  contraated 
the  pnsent  delays  at  NASA  In  signing  a  con- 
tract with  the  speed  with  which  Paine  moved 
to  sign  a  contract  with  OE  la»t  April. 

Low  said.  "We  were  In  too  much  of  a 
hurry  last  April.  We  want  to  mate  sure  that 
OE  has  every  opportunity  to  atudy  the  rec- 
ord and  ralae  any  challenge." 

Ha  said  he  believed  the  April  decision 
for  GE  "waa  right  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord before  us."  He  said  he  did  not  know 
on  Apr  7  and  Apr.  8  that  OB  had  been  given 
an  extra  week  to  submit  Its  bid  after  Pair- 
child  HlUer  met  a  Feb.  i7  deadline.  Low  aald 
he  could  not  remember  when  he  found  out 
about  this  defect  In  the  original  proceed- 
ings. He  said  he  waa  unaware  In  April  of 
the  other  irregularities'  that  are  now  es- 
tabllahed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Ood- 
dard  Space  Center. 

NO  nTiftfiafflMawl 
Low  said   that   Paine   was   the   "selection 
officer"  on  the  award,  but  that  he  was  as- 
sisted by  two  other  olBclals — Low  and  NASA 
general  counsel  ^>encer  Beresford. 

Low  said  that  Paine  had  asked  both  Beres- 
ford and  himself  tor  their  views  on  the 
award  before  he  had  Indicated  that  he  too 
believed  the  awsrd  should  go  to  GE  on  the 
basis    of   experience    In    the   space   field. 

Beresford  said  that  he  had  never  "dis- 
agreed" with  the  award,  but  that  he  did 
tell  Edward  tJhl,  the  president  of  Palrchlld 
Hlller  that  he  "reluctantly"  voted  for  the 
award. 

Beresford  said  that  he  had  made  "a  long 
aiKument  that,  on  the  basis  of  horae  sense 
and  general  fair  play."  that  the  award  should 
have  gone  to  Palrchlld  Hlller.  He  said  that  he 
Indicated  a  wtUlngneas  to  "go  along"  with 
the  GE  decision  because  he  did  not  have  the 
technical  knowledge  to  dlscuse  the  relative 
menu  of  the  two  designs,  and  because  on 
that  last  submission.  OE  did  have  "a  better 
price." 

Subeequent  events  have  disclosed  that  the 
better  price  was  achieved  through  some  ques- 
tionable coat  cutting  techniques  used  by 
OE  that  were  barred  to  Palrchlld  Hlller. 
stlcorsr  stjacoNtaacr 
BereafoKl  said  Prtday  that  he  was  un- 
aware at  the  time  that  OE  had  been  per- 
mitted a  Uar  6  deadline  while  Palrchlld 
Hlller  waa  forced  to  meet  a  Feb.  37  deadline. 
Beresford  told  The  Register  that  he  learned 
from  Palrchlld  Hlller  people  that  there  waa 
to  be  a  cutoff  of  funds,  and  be  then  sug- 
gested that  there  be  maintenance  of  fund- 
ing so  Palrchlld  Hllier  would  not  be  Irrepa- 
rably Injured  while  OK  continued  to  receive 
money  through  July. 

According  to  Beresford.  f*alne  declared 
that  It  was  normal  procedure  to  cut  fundmg 
for  Palrchlld  HUler  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  could  be  any  explanation  for 
spending  tax  money  for  Just  standing  by 
with  no  services. 

Beresford  said  he  suggested  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  some  way  for  NASA  to  talk  to 
OE  about  a  subcontract  tor  Palrchlld  Hlller. 
or  some  other  couti^ct  that  might  keep  them 
going  until  the  OAO  Anlahed  lu  Investiga- 
tion. 

Paine  Bald  another  contract  might  provide 
the  answer,  but  GE  wasnt  Interested,  and 
the  whole  matter  waa  dropped  a  few  daya 
later,  Bereaford  said. 


SExa  wxAKNKsaas 

In  announcing  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee to  review  buying  procedures,  Low  said, 
"What  waa  good  enough  lor  the  alxtlea  may 
not  be  good  enough  for  the  seventies." 

•W»a  the  original  award  too  typical  of  the 
procedures  used  In  the  award  of  the  sixties?" 
Low  was  asked. 

Low  said  he  did  not  mean  that  It  was  a 
result  of  the  system  that  NASA  used  In  the 
sixties,  but  that  there  were  "weaknesses"  In 
the  system  that  had  permitted  the  Irregu- 
larlUes  In  the  award  to  OE 

Low  said  that  the  OAO  report  on  the  OI 
award,  and  the  subsequent  re-evaluaUon  by 
NASA  had  pointed  up  many  weaknesses. 

Should  Paine,  a  former  employe  of  OE. 
have  had  a  role  in  the  award  to  General  Bec- 
trlc? Low  was  asked. 

Low  said  that  It  was  his  understanding 
that  at  the  time  of  the  award  In  April,  and 
in  subsequent  actions  In  April.  May,  June 
and  early  July.  Paine  did  not  intend  to  re- 
turn to  General  Electric. 

Low  has  named  Beresford  to  the  eight- 
man  steering  committee  at  NASA  to  examine 
NASA  procurement  procedures  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  In  which  the  space  orgunliatloo 
can  avoid  the  problems  In  the  conUoverslal 
award  of  the  application  technology  satellite 
(ATSl  contract  to  General  Electric  In  AprlL 
The  chairman  will  be  Richard  C.  McCurdy 
assocUte  administrator  for  organization  and 
management. 

The  review  u  taking  place  as  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (Dem..  WU.)  Uunchea  an  In- 
vestigation Into  the  manner  In  which  NASA 
handled  the  ATS  award.  He  will  stress  the 
"Irregulanoea-  pointed  up  by  OAO  and  the 
special  review  committee  and  the  possible 
■conflicts  of  interest"  Involved  In  Fame's 
n>le. 

COOPERATION  AMONG  LAW-EN- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES 
Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
day  of  soaring  crime  rates,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  there  be  the  utmost  cooperation 
among  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
all  areas. 

I  invite  attenUon  today  to  an  example 
ol  how  one  city,  Oreenvffle.  S.C.  has  inet 
the  ever-present  chaUenge  to  modemlie. 
As  cities  grow,  the  problems  of  law  en-  ■ 
forcement  obviously  become  more  com- 
plex. Old  ways  of  doing  things  no  longer 
suffice.  This  is  especially  true  of  police 
communications.  Law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  only  be  as  elBclent  as  their  com- 
munic»Uon.s  system. 

3gt.  Jack  N.  Lister  of  the  Greenville. 
S.C.  police  department  has  written  an 
interesting  and  informative  account  of 
how  his  city  tacUed  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  updating  its  communications. 
OreenviUe  has  set  a  pattern  which  other 
cities  would  do  well  to  emulate.  I  Invite 
attenUon  to  the  article  in  the  hope  that 
other  areas  may  profit  from  the  Green- 
ville experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoiU), 
as  follows-. 

A  Moossu*  TXLaexiKsstjincaTTOHB  Cxirm  ro« 
Brfs*.iiva  Law  EwvoaCkMXMT 
Communications  art  the  lifeline  of  eOeotlve 
law  enforcement.  As  cities  grow  in  stse  and 
population,   police   responslbUltlea    also   in- 
crease. Larger  quarters  become  necessary  and 
more  ofllcers  are  needed  to  serve  the  public. 
Outmoded   and   Inadequate    communica- 
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tlona  facilities  will  negate  other  Unprove- 
ments  and  advancements  If  delays  and  over- 
loads become  excessive.  With  this  thought 
In  mind.  2  years  ago  the  OreenviUe  Police 
Department  established  a  project  team  to 
analyle  and  plan  a  modem  police  telecom- 
munications center.  AsaUlanM  was  provided 
by  engineers  from  a  prominent  firm  spedallx- 
Ing  In  radio  communlcatlona  and  from  the 
local  telephone  company. 

The  terms  objective  was  to  design  a  sya- 
tem  which  would  provide  the  following; 

1.  Adequate  ootnmunlcafclons  under  emer- 
gency as  well  as  normal  conditions. 

a  CoordUiatlon  of  police  operations  with 
those  of  other  law  enforoement  agencl«  sj» 
weU  as  with  the  are.  traffic  engineering,  and 
public  works  departments. 

3  Effective  use  of  limited  manpower. 

4  Data  processing  for  making  evaluations 
of  manpower  deployment  and  intelligence 
regarding  haiardoue  traffic  locations  and 
criminal  activity. 

In  July  1969.  an  application  was  made  to 
the  Governors  Highway  Safety  Coordinator 
for  a  grant  under  the  Federal  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  19M  to  finance  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mated tlSCOOO  coat  of  the  departments 
communications  system.  This  appllcaUon 
was  approved  by  the  Oovemora  Highway 
Safety  Commission  and  subsequenUy  by  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  The  mayor 
and  city  councU  provided  a  special  appro- 
priation to  finance  the  dtys  share  of  the 
coet. 

In  November  1909.  the  new  telecommuni- 
cations system  for  the  Greenville  Police  De- 
partment began  operation.  The  equipment 
In  this  communications  center  was  specifi- 
cally manufactured  according  to  the  project 
team's  final  design  tot  the  department  and 
Is  not  a  stock-manufactured  product. 

The  old  poUce  radio  communications  sys- 
tem had  one-frequency,  one-channel  capa- 
bility which  was  inadequate  even  under  nor- 
mal operating  condlUons.  It  was  subject  to 
Interference  from  many  sources,  such  as  gen- 
erators and  other  machinery  located  Inside 
industrial  planU.  The  car-to-cal  tranmls- 
slons  were  unreliable  with  numerous  "dead 
pockeU  "  within  the  city's  area,  where  neither 
base  nor  car-to-car  transmissions  could  be 
made. 

Our  new  center  allows  the  police  dis- 
patcher to  simply  and  effectively  coordinate 
police  activities  Each  oall  for  police  service 
received  at  the  console  Is  recorded  on  ma«- 
netlo  tape.  The  dispatcher  has  complete  con- 
trol of  four  new  police  channels  plus  socess 
to  Are,  pubuc  works,  and  State  police  chan- 
nels. At  each  of  three  positions  the  dis- 
patcher can  transmit  on  any  selected  chan- 
nel or  simultaneously  on  all  channels.  AU 
channels  are  recorded  on  magnetic  tape. 

To  further  enhance  the  emdency  of  the 
system,  we  InstaUed  new  soUd  state  mobUe 
radios  In  au  police  vehicles.  These  mobile 
unlu  use  all  four  channels  and  can  expand 
to  13  channels  or  34  frequencies.  Channel- 
switching  la  controlled  by  a  rotary  switch  on 
the  radio  control  head.  Any  voice  meeaagea 
transmitted  from  one  of  these  mobUe  units 
are  sent  through  one  of  four  strateglcaUy 
located  repeater  stations.  Those  stations  au- 
tomatically repeat  the  message  with  a  much 
stronger  signal  to  inaure  Its  reception  by 
all  other  units  on  that  channel. 


atUMDlATW  aasiGMitxifT 
Whan  a  call  for  police  assistance  Is  received 
at  the  console,  the  operator  records  the  per- 
tinent Information  on  a  pre-numbcred  oom- 
puter  card  and  Immediately  Inserts  It  Into  a 
special  clock  that  stampi  the  date  and  time 
of  day.  The  card  Is  then  passed  to  the  dls- 
patciter  who  saslgns  an  appropriate  vehicle 
to  answer  the  call.  The  card  U  again  stamped 
with  the  time  that  the  call  waa  assigned  for 
InvestlgaUon.  After  the  call  Das  been  aa- 
slgned,  the  cird  Is  placed  In  a  status  slot  on 


the  console   which   gives  the   dispatcher  a 
visual  display  on  the  status  map. 

The  status  map  Is  divided  Into  alphabeti- 
cal distnots.  such  as  Adam.  Bravo.  CharUe. 
etc  When  the  complaint  card  Is  placed  in 
ths  status  slot,  the  light  in  the  district  to 
which  the  vehicle  waa  dispatched  changes 
from  green  to  red.  At  a  glance  the  dlapalcher 
Is  able  to  determine  the  number  of  men  and 
vehicles  he  has  on  call  and  how  many  he  has 
available  for  aaalgnment. 

When  the  vehicle  assigned  arrives  on  the 
scene,  the  officer  notifies  the  dispatcher  who 
clocks  the  arrival  time.  Upon  completion  ol 
his  InvesUgatlon,  the  field  officer  makes  notes 
pertinent  to  his  InvesUgatlon  on  a  field  m- 
vastlgatlon  report  while  the  facta  are  atUl 
fresh  m  his  mind.  The  original  of  this  tripli- 
cate report  U  later  mitched  with  the  original 
call  csud.  The  second  copy  wlU  be  retained 
by  the  officer  for  his  records. 

TOTAL  axsvoHsa  -rtisx 
If  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  that  ad- 
ditional in-depth  investlgauon  Is  required, 
the  detective  division  or  JuvenUe  and  narco- 
tics socUon  will  receive  the  third  copy.  Ths 
information  on  this  field  report  will  bring 
them  up  to  date  on  what  actions  have  al- 
ready been  taken  In  the  initial  mvestlgatlon 
From  the  Information  contained  on  these 
documents,  we  can  determine  the  total  re- 
sponse time  to  the  call. 

In  addition  to  the  time  element,  we  also 
know  the  type  of  complaint  (which  Is  coded 
under  the  FBI  Dnlform  Crime  classification 
code)  the  name  of  the  complainant,  his  or 
her  address,  and  the  area  of  the  city  In  which 
the  alleged  vIolaUon  occurred.  The  field  In- 
veeogatlon  report  and  the  disposition  code 
give  us  full  details  on  each  caU  Investigated 
by  every  officer  In  the  field.  This  Inlorma- 
Uon  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  Individual 
offloer'a  performance,  as  well  aa  that  of  the 
whole  department,  and  provides  Information 
relative  to  the  number  of  crimes  by  types  In 
each  of  the  districts  vrithin  the  city. 

To  bring  at>out  a  weU-planned  program 
of  selective  enforcement,  we  place  this  In- 
formation into  the  data  bank,  which  gives 
us  Insunt  retrieval  and.  In  eome  cases,  a 
modus  operandi  to  use  as  a  lead  In  criminal 
Investigations.  The  new  telecommunications 
system,  utilized  In  conjunction  with  the 
computer,  provides  a  moat  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  law  enforcement. 

Until  the  new  system  was  installed,  the 
OreenvUIe  Police  Department  was  served  by 
a  manually  operated  switchboard  with  eight 
incoming  lines  and  38  extensions  throughout 
the  department.  In  order  to  make  an  out- 
going call,  a  caller  had  to  signal  the  PBX 
operator  for  an  outside  line.  He  then  dialed 
his  call.  For  interior  calls,  the  operator  man- 
ually made  the  connections. 

For  many  yeaia  this  system  liad  been  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  department,  but. 
8B  Orvenvllle  grew  rapidly  and  as  the  volume 
of  police  acUvlUea  Increased  proportionate- 
ly, we  realised  that  along  with  new  radio 
cooomunlcatlons  we  would  slso  need  a  new 
telephone  system.  Any  new  system  would 
have  to  handle  a  greatly  Inoreaaod  number 
of  calls  as  well  as  provide  sdequate  fiexlbUlty 
and  speed,  particularly  If  we  should  txptn- 
ence  a  major  disaster  or  disorder. 

Local  telephone  engineers  designed  a  sys- 
tem specifically  tailored  for  the  department's 
needs  and  demanding  workload.  Under  this 
system  routine  calls  are  handled  efficiently. 
and  In  an  emergency  the  system  can  Instantly 
be  expanded  for  speedy  handling  of  a  greatly 
Increased  volume  of  Incoming  as  well  as  In- 
terior communlcstlons. 

The  entire  system  Is  now  dial  operated  with 
12  lines  for  Incoming  calls.  Special  features 
permit  calls  to  he  placed  on  hold  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  phones  snd  three-wsy  con- 
ferencing to  be  established  instantly  by  prese- 
Ing  a  button.  If  an  officer  la  already  talking 
when  he  receives  another  Incoming  call,  the 


equipment  signals  him  with  a  tone  to  let 
him  know  he  has  a  call  waiting.  As  soon  aa 
be  completes  his  conversation  and  breaks  the 
cormecQon.  his  waJtmg  call  rings  hUn  with- 
out asslstanoe  froco  the  PBX  operator. 

Another  Important  feature  permits  the 
console  operator,  should  he  receive  a  call 
Indicating  a  major  community  problon  or 
disaster,  to  throw  a  ssntch  and  Immediately 
activate  the  emergency  communications  cen- 
ter This  emeiEcncy  center  provides  lour  ad- 
diuonai  positions  for  answering  incoming 
calls.  Those  calls  are  answered  quickly  and 
automaucaUy  recorded.  This  informauon  can 
than  be  radioed  to  poUce  vehicles,  ambu- 
lance, flr«flghtln«  and  oth«r  emergency  aarv- 
Ice  vehicles. 

The  new  telecommunications  system  of  our 
police  department  preeenu  an  outstaodlnf 
Improvement  In  the  effectiveness  of  law  en- 
foroement In  the  city  of  Greenville. 


THE  ■WORK  OP  POTW-MIA  PAMIUBS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Col.  Frank 
Borman's  appearance  before  Congress  to- 
day marks  a  high  point  in  efforts  to 
bring  the  status  of  OS.  servicemen  cap- 
ture or  miiLdng  In  action  in  Southeast 
A<ia  to  the  attention  of  ttie  American 
public  and  the  world. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the«e  brave 
men  and  their  situation  have  been  the 
concern  of  an  Increasing  number  of  in- 
dividuals In  and  out  of  public  life.  That 
this  interest  has  been  stimulated,  sus- 
tained, and  expanded  la  due  chiefly  to 
the  efforts  of  a  group  of  women,  wives, 
motheis,  and  sisters  of  POW's  and  MlA's, 
who  hav«  mounted  an  Intensive  cam- 
paign to  generate  awareness  of  their 
loved  one's  plight.  Their  efforts,  as  their 
cause,  are  unique  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  and  their  dedication,  zeal,  and 
determlnatiiHi  are  unmatched  by  any 
group  or  movement. 

The  story  of  thcee  courageous  and  tire- 
less women  is  told  by  Daniel  St.  Albin 
Greene  in  the  September  21  edition  of 
the  National  Observer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

POW  WivD'  Nrw  Tactics  Show  Stosia  or 
STTCcxas:  Ekxmt'b  Toprs  Chamcxs.  Maq 
CoMXS  TRaoTTCR  Artaa  FAifnjza  Abandon 
SnxNT  AcowT,  DiscazlT  Dnn.osuCT 

(By  Daniel  St.  Albln  Oteene) 
For  five  years  VS.  oaclali  tried  evary 
tacuc  of  traditional  diplomacy — oblique  ne- 
gotlatioil,  reason,  castlgatlon — ^Ih  vain  ef- 
forts to  liberate  American  captives  In  Indo- 
china, or  at  least  find  out  what  liaa  tiap- 
penad  to  tham.  For  five  years  nothing 
worked. 

Finally,  last  year  traditional  diplomacy 
gave  way  to  an  unorthodox  new  Initiative, 
and  "vrtfe  power"  graduaUy  emerged  as  a 
formidable,  though  unofficial,  diplomatic 
weapon.  Consequently  or  not.  more  progreea 
has  been  made  on  the  POW  front  since  the 
women  of  the  mlsolng  men  went  pobUo  than 
m  the  previous  five  years.  Developments  last 
week  were  the  most  hopeful  to  date: 

At  the  Paris  peace  talks,  the  Communists* 
Provincial  Revolutionary  Government  of- 
fered an  eight-point  peace  proposal  grounded 
on  a  total  withdrawal  of  U-S.  troops  by  next 
June.  The  Viet  Cong's  moot  provocative  of- 
fer: to  open  discussions  on  "tlie  qusatlon 
of  releasing  captured  military  men." 

A  Joint  session  of  Dongrese  waa  aet  for  thla 
week  as  "a  manUestaUon  of  the  unity  of 
the  Amerloan  people  and  their  deep  reaaat- 
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ment  over  the  in»niur  In  which  prtaonera 
have  b*ea  i«»ted  *'  Former  Mtrouaut  Frank 
Bortnan  wm  invited  to  report  on  Ma  recent 
travels  to  »3  foreign  capitals  in  a  Presiden- 
tial oamp»lgn  to  general*  prawure  an  the 
Communist  Vietaamew  to  abide  toy  inter- 
nationally rt^ofniiod  standards  of  POW 
treatment 

UuU  from  North  Vletnameee  prison  camp* 
has  picked  up  aubotantlalljr.  Members  of  »n 
American  antiwar  group  returned  from 
North  Vietnam  last  week  with  ft  bundle  oJ 
374  lett«rs  from  prisoners. 

Relative*  of  mi&King  and  captive  men.  and 
some  Government  offlclaJe,  were  clearly  en- 
couraged by  theae  development*.  Yet  hope 
wtia  wrapped  In  suspicion 

Betund  this  is  a  story  ol  systematic  in- 
humanity, mental  torment,  and  courage  by 
tnose  who  endured  it  all:  the  sunrlvors  of 
1.676  GIs  classlfled  aa  POW  or  MIA  (mlaslng 
in  action  I.  and  their  families,  who  don't 
know  whica  of  them  wlU  ever  return  home. 

THB  QtTirr   APPKOACH 

TOe  early  yean,  when  the  relatives  waited 
%n^    worried   in   prtvatc.   were   the  hardest. 

I>urtng  the  Jodinson  AdminlstraUon— as  an 
inconspicuous  force  of  military  "advisers" 
grew  into  a  full-blown  army — effort*  oo  be- 
half ot  captured  aerrlcemen  were  cloe-ked  in 
dipioGiAtic  secrecy.  Fearful  that  the  eoecny 
might  uae  any  excuse  to  take  revenge  on 
doa-ned  airmen  foe  the  deetructlon  done  by 
thftir  bocnbUkg  raidc.  U.S.  spokesmen  seldom 
made  public  statemcnta  about  the  POW  Is- 
sue. W.  Averell  Harriman.  Preaident  John- 
son's imperturbable  ambttssador-ftt-large  in 
charije  of  POW  neyotlatlona.  went  about  Ma 
buslnua  tactfully,  unobtmalvely.  patiently. 
The  quiet  approach  was  loudly  interrupted 
in  the  summer  of  1946.  though,  after  cap- 
tured airmen  were  paraded  through  sngry 
North  Vietnamese  crowds,  and  reports  were 
clrculatKl  that  Hanoi  meant  to  try  aoms 
caprtlves  as  "air  pirates. '  The  omlnou*  re- 
poru  evoked  pleas  from  the  Pope  and  the 
United  Nat.l<»ia.  as  well  ss  s  thuitdsr  of 
wamingB  from  Washington.  The  strongest 
came  from  Richard  B  Ruasell.  chaliman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Servlcee  Oommitxee.  who 
vowed  that  executions  oif  American  {Misouefs 
would  be  answered  by  "the  application  of 
power  that  will  make  a  desert  of  their 
country." 

The  threats  of  show  trlftls  soon  subsided, 
and  U.5.  offlclals  resumed  their  cool  cam- 
paign to  repstrtate  prisoners.  Reiatlves  were 
cauuoned  o'X  to  say  anything  thai  might  aid 
the  enemy  in  attempts  t£>  brainwash  capUvea 
or  weaken  tbetr  morale. 

There  were  other  reasons  to  keep  quiet. 
Public  IdentlOcatloQ  of  a  mlnwlng  man  who 
had  somehow  evaded  the  enemy.  It  was 
feand.  might  reduce  his  chances  of  ultimate 
onospr  Public  attention  also  oould  coocelv- 
akliy  make  things  difficult  for  tlie  family  of  s 
Tni^|f^l[  m*D :  Some  have  been  tormented  by 
crftak  pbODS  calls  and  letters,  by  harpies  and 
charlfttans.  by  aeducen.  by  antiwar  zealots. 
To  many  wives,  reticence  simply  made  Ufa 
easier.  During  a  rare  evening  out  recently  a« 
the  Officers  Club  on  BAndoiph  Air  Force  Base, 
In  San  Antonio.  Judith  Blevlns  went  Into 
some  of  the  social  problems  of  being  a  POW 
wife:  "For  the  longest  time.  I  wouldn't  tell 
aayoD*  my  husband  was  a  prisoner  Ooc&- 
alocaliy  I'd  be  asked  about  my  hi»band.  and 
I  would  aay  he  was  mirmlng  In  actkn.  Ttaen 
I  would  have  to  expialn.  which  woold  make 
the  oUier  people  feel  awful  for  even  aaklnfp, 
and     everybody     would     be     terribly     em- 


American  prisoners  who  survived  the  brutal 
conduions  of  captivity  In  li»e  Korean  War 
(38  per  cent  ol  the  7.140  capUves  had  dledi 
were  repatriated  within  three  years  of  the 
beginning  of  bostiuues. 

Recalls  Adelyn  Wilson,  sn  attractive 
mother  of  three  who  has  been  walling  three 
years  In  San  Antonio  for  her  husband  to 
come  home:  "When  he  was  shot  down,  I 
felt.  well,  hell  t*e  there  a  year  or  two.  Every- 
body Vita  hoping  then  that  everything  would 
be  settled  in  one  or  two  years.  But  now  . 
I  Just  cant  see  on  end  in  sight." 

Another  reason  for  guarded  optimism  was 
that  North  Vietnam  was  one  of  133  nations 
that  had  signed  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relauve  to  the  Treatment  of  Pruoners  of 
War  This  treaty  bad  Issued  from  a  world- 
wide reoognltlon  after  World  War  n  that 
the  basic  human  rights  of  war  prisoners 
should  be  protected  while  they  were  de- 
tained. At  the  Terr  end  of  the  treaty,  how- 
ever, are  three  "reservations"  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  ( North )  Vietnam  re- 
corded when  It  signed  in  1957.  One  of  these 
sUtes  that  ■■prisoners  of  war  prosecuted 
and  convicted  for  war  crimes  or  for  crimes 
agttlnst  humanity,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg 
Court  of  Justice,  shall  not  benefit  from  the 
present  convention.  .  .  "  It  was  an  ominous 
footnote. 

But  by  the  end  ot  1908  and  the  Johnson 
regime,  hope  had  dissolved  Into  bleak  des- 
pair. The  diplomats  were  stumped,  the 
famine*  of  missing  GIs  were  desperate 

Inexplicably,  for  four  years  the  Com- 
munist Vietnamese  had  Ignored  VS.  pleas 
for  a  list  of  American  prisoners.  They  had 
consistently  refused  to  permit  inspections  of 
t-helr  POW  camps  by  neutral  teams  from 
the  International  Red  Cross  or  any  other 
body.  They  had  refused  to  release  sick  and 
wounded  ci^tives  Most  Irrational  ot  all, 
they  had  permitted  only  about  lOO  prisoners 
to   wTlte   home 

All  this  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Genera  Convention.  Yet  H*nol  has  stub- 
bornly denied  that  charge  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  Is  invading  North 
Vietnam  vrlthout  a  declsratlon  of  war,  there- 
by forcing  Its  troops  to  be  war  criminals  un- 
qualified for  Geneva  Convention  protectUm. 
(This  argument  Ignores  Article  2  ot  the 
treaty,  which  applies  Its  provisions  to  any 
"armed  conflict  which  may  arliw  between 
two  or  more  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
even  if  the  sUte  of  war  Is  not  recognised  by 
one  of  them.")  North  Vietnam,  furthermore, 
has  never  been  willing  to  exchange  prison- 
ers because  it  won't  acknowledge  that  Its 
troops  are  Qghtlng  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
more  than  36.000  Inmates  of  South  Vlstna- 
mese  POW  camps.  Including  about  8.000 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  are  "patriots"  Il- 
legally detained,  uocordlng  to  Hanoi. 

The  Nixon  Administration  decided  that 
a  new  approach  was  needed-  "tt  Just  didn't 
make  sense  to  us  to  keep  quiet  any  longer," 
says  Richard  D.  Capcn.  Jr.,  le0alatlvc-aSain 
BJoUtant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  strategy  of  cool  diplomacy  was 
grounded  on  the  offlctal  assumption  that 
a  prisoner -exchange  agreement  would  be 
worked  out  before  too  long— after  Hanoi  had 
milked  the  POW  issue  of  all  itc  propaganda 
potenttsJ.  History  fed  this  attitude.  After  all, 
US  fighting  men  had  never  been  held  by 
a  foreign  power  longer  than  the  3>4  years 
America    was     engaged    in    World    War    IX, 


Bo  in  May  of  last  year.  Defease  Secretary 
Mrivtn  Laird  held  a  press  conference.  "There 
Is  clear  evidence."  he  declared,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  not  '^treating  our  men 
humanely."  tn  his  blunt  Rtatement  and  a 
supplementary  briefing  for  newsmen,  the 
stark  facts  of  the  POW  outrage  were  laid 
out.  Pram  then  on.  ss  one  Defense  Depart- 
ment offlclol  put  It.  the  case  for  war  prisoners 
would  be  sired  in  "the  court  of  world  optn- 
km." 

Mobtllzlnc  public  support  for  Imprisoned 
OIs  was  not  a  novel  Idea,  of  course.  The  same 
notion  had  struck  Sybil  Stockdale  a  year 
earlier.  An  artlotUate.  self-reliant  blonde 
with  four  sons  and  an  Insuperable  spirit,  she 
was  simply  not  cut  out  to  passively  Bit 
around  and  hope  for  the  best. 

At    a    House    Porelgn    ASalra    Committee 


bearing  last  May.  Mrs.  Stockdale  explained 
frankly  why  she  had  chosen  to  go  her  osoi 
way :  "After  I  learned  that  my  husband  was 
being  held  a  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
tried  to  determine  what  his  rights  were  aa 
the  captive  of  a  foreign  government.  I  was 
counseled  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  It 
was  tn  my  husband's  best  interesta  for  me 
to  remain  quiet  about  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  prisoner-  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
termine the  rationale  for  this  poUcy.  .  .  ." 
She  never  paid  much  attention  to  It  either. 
In  1967  she  tried  vainly  to  get  somebody  to 
bring  the  subject  before  Congress.  Then  she 
and  33  other  wives  in  the  Son  Diego  area 
formed  an  organisation  to  seek  ways  to  help 
their  missing  husbands.  By  1868.  she  was 
convinced  that  the  best  way  was  •letting  the 
world  know  the  truth  about  the  rights  of  our 
husbands  and  sons  as  captives  of  a  foreign 
government  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, and  North  Vietnam's  total  violation  of 
Its  most  basic  tenets." 

That's  what  Sybil  Stockdale  ha."i  been  do- 
ing ever  since.  About  the  time  the  Defense 
Department  was  weighing  the  risks  of  a  more 
aggressive  POW  policy,  she  wo*  corresponding 
with  other  families  about  a  matter  of  mutual 
concern:  Since  September  1968  the  flow  of 
mall  from  prison  camps,  which  had  been  a 
sporadic  drlbhle  at  best,  had  dwindled  to 
nothing.  Mrs.  Stockdale'a  mall  campaign  In- 
stigated a  deluge  of  telegrams  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  In  Paris,  pleading  for 
news  of  missing  loved  ones.  By  April  1969,  the 
month  before  Mr.  Laird's  press  conference. 
skimpy  notes  from  prisoners  were  trickling 
In  again. 

Other  local  groups  of  POW  families  began 
sprouting  up  around  the  country.  More  and 
more  women  who  had  long  concealed  their 
strained  emotions  began  making  speeches. 
talking  up  the  POW  problem  on  radio  and 
television,  promoting  wrlte-Hanol  cnmpelgns. 
and  badgering  Copltol  Hill  for  more  action. 
Out  ot  all  this  activity  grew  the  Nntion^l 
League  of  FomlUes  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  oj^ned 
a  Washington  headquarters  in  June  In  offices 
donated  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 
across  from  the  US.  Capitol.  Mrs.  Stockdale 
15  Chairman  of  the  board.  Iris  Powers,  the 
ebullient  mother  of  a  missing  Army  heli- 
copter pilot,  moved  up  from  Florida  to  be- 
come the  full-time  national  co-ordinator. 
The  league,  which  has  about  3.000  members, 
dispenses  POW  information ,  prods  law- 
makers and  Oovemment  ofllclsls.  maintains 
a  communication  network  linglng  families  of 
missing  OIs.  and  Is  forming  a  speakers' 
bureau.  Vice  President  Agnew  donated  gia,- 
500  to  the  league  from  royalties  he  received 
from  two  companies  producing  watches  and 
T-shirts  bearing  his  cortcsture. 

After  years  of  waiting  for  diplomats  to  do 
something,  the  women  were  finally  taking 
matters  in  their  own  hands. 

Their  Eurasian  invasion  began  a  year  ago. 
Wives,  kids,  and  parents  of  missing  men 
began  trooping  uy  the  North  Vletnomeae  and 
National  Liberation  Tront  (Viet  Congl  mls- 
filona  In  Paris.  Some  were  received  cortllilly 
but  coolly:  other  were  hsranpied  about  U.S. 
"war  crimes"  and  derided  as  dupes  or  agenU 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  Majiy  others  have 
besieged  Oommnnlst  diplomats  with  letters, 
phone  oalls.  and  telegrams. 

Last  Christmas  eve.  Texas  mllUooalre  B. 
Ross  Perot  flew  &8  wives  and  M  children  to 
Paris  in  a  chartered  Jetliner. 

Two  comely  young  Air  Force  wives  from 
Dallas  were  among  the  first  to  be  received  by 
the  North  Vletnameae  in  Parts.  The  memo- 
ries of  the  encounter,  shared  In  a  recent 
get-together  at  Barbara  "Bonnie"  Singleton's 
suburban  honu,  are  t>llter. 

"I'm  very  emoUonal."  acknowledged  Joy 
Jeffrey,  who  did  not  know  whether  she  waa  ft 
wife  or  a  widow  at  the  time  of  the  meetlnc. 
"When  I  saw  the  bitterness  tn  their  fAoas. 
I  was  tcrrlfled  for  my  hxisband."  Last  Mky 
she  received  her  flret  letter  from  Capi.  Rob- 
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en  Jeffrey  since  Dec.  23.  19«5.  two  days  after 
his  Jet  was  blasted  out  of  the  sky  on  his 
third  dsy  tn  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Singleton ,  whose  htisband's  rescue 
helicopter  crashed  on  his  second  mission,  a 
few  weeks  before  Bob  Jeffrey  went  down,  re- 
membered that  her  hosts  kept  referring  to 
the  POW  question  as  a  ■'small  matter."  The 
visitors  were  advised  to  go  back  home,  "gath- 
er the  masses,  and  demand  that  all  Americans 
leave  Vietnam."  she  said.  "They  gave  us  the 
name  and  address  of  a  man  they  were  sure 
we  had  never  heard  of.  and  told  us  to  contact 
him:  Rennle  Davis"  (Mr.  Davla.  a  Chicago 
Seven  defendant  and  a  major  figure  In  the 
antiwar  movement  in  this  cotintry.  had 
helped  arrange  the  release  of  three  US.  sol- 
diers by  the  Viet  Cong  in  1967.) 

Other  wives  have  become  unofficial  glot>e- 
trottmg  ambosKidon  In  the  widening  cam- 
paign to  galvanize  public  sentiment.  Last  De- 
cember, Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Hanson.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt Hestle,  Jr..  Mrs.  John  K,  Hardy,  Jr..  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Meoriis  traveled  some  30.000 
mlies  seeking  support  from  other  nations 
They  were  rudely  rebuffed  m  Moscow  They 
learned  in  the  Middle  East  ttiat  Israel  and 
Arab  nations  promptly  exchange  prisoners. 
POW  inform!»tlon,  and  sometimes  even  the 
bodies  of  thoae  who  die  In  captivity.  In  Vien- 
tiane, Laos,  they  were  disheartened  to  leam 
ttiat  mall  sent  to  OIs  believed  to  be  held  in 
Laos  was  cronuned  In  shoe  boxes  collecting 
dust  In  the  rundown  villa  of  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  representative. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  women's 
campaign  Is  accomplishing,  Rosa  Perot,  who 
bos  vowed  to  spend  whatever  It  takes  to  get 
the  men  released.  Is  convinced  that  the 
mounting  public  pressure  la  making  an  Im- 
pact on  Hanoi.  "As  a  nation,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  an  Inferiority  complex."  he  told 
congressmen  in  May.  "II  you  really  pressure 
them  on  the  Issue,  they  will  react.  When  I 
first  began  talking  to  North  Vietnam,  every- 
body told  me  to  be  polite.  I  was.  and  nothing 
happened.  Finally,  I  told  them,  'You  are 
nothing  but  animals'  At  that  point,  we 
started  talking  biulness.  because  they  want- 
ed to  assure  me  that  tbey  were  realty  hu- 
mane people,  a  first-class  nation,  and  they 
wouldn't  mistrvat  these  men  Making  the 
treatment  of  our  men  a  visible  issue  In  the 
United  States  will  bring  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  their  knees." 

Harsh  reality  indicates  Mr.  Perot  Is  overly 
optimistic.  The  National  Liberation  Front 
repeatedly  has  Insisted  that  the  POW  ques- 
tion can  be  resolved  only  as  part  of  a  de- 
tailed program  it  has  proposed  to  end  the 
war— with  a  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troope. 
Oovemment  officials  theorise  that  the  Com- 
munists plan  to  use  the  POW  Issue  as  their 
trump  card  when  the  diplomatic  dealing 
reaches  a  dimax. 

Even  so,  the  Commimlsts'  obduracy  on 
some  prisoner  matters  has  softened  a  bit 
since  the  Government,  and  the  women  went 
public  before  Secretary  Laird's  May  1968 
declaration,  638  letters  had  been  received 
from  109  prisoners.  At  last  count,  334  cap- 
tives had  been  heard  from. 

The  mall  increase  is  largely  due  to  on 
agreement  worked  out  between  Hanoi  and  an 
Amertcan  antiwar  group  last  December.  This 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Liaison  With  Pamllles  of  Service- 
men Detained  In  North  Vietnam,  headed  by 
Oora  Weis.  the  wife  of  a  New  York  City  law- 
yer and  a  women '8-llberatl on  activist. 

Mall  regulations  have  been  established 
too.  Theoretloally  at  lesst,  each  prisoner  In 
North  Vietnam  Is  permitted  to  receive,  and 
to  wrtte.  one  letter  a  month,  and  to  receive 
one  package  of  no  more  than  six  pounds 
•very  other  month.  Each  message  must  be 
written  on  small  notepaper  with  sU  lines. 

Depending  upon  a  "peacenik'*  group  for 
the  only  mall  delivery  out  of  North  Viet- 
namese prison  camps  Is.  to  aay  the  least,  dis- 
tasteful to  many  families.  The  Oovemment  la 
not  happy  with  the  arrangement  either.  But 


for  the  time  being,  the  committee  Is  the  only 
mall  channel  available. 

The  Committee  of  Liaison  released  a  list 
of  335  names  that,  Mrs.  Weiss  says,  was  veri- 
fied by  North  Vietnam  as  the  full  roster 
of  Americans  It  was  holding  last  winter.  The 
Defense  Department  malsts  It  Is  not  a  com- 
plete list. 

In  fact,  ttisre  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  OIs  are  in  the  hands  of  Communist 
forces  In  Indochina.  An  official  Hat  of  cap- 
tives has  never  been  provided  by  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Viet  Cong,  or  the  Patbet  Loo.  The 
Defense  Department  tolly  is  1,576  missing  or 
captured;  some  400  men  have  been  on  the 
list  more  than  four  years.  The  department 
has  reason  to  believe  that  457  of  the  men 
are  prisoners,  376  of  them  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  other  1.119  are  carried  as  MIA.  The  Oov- 
emment POW  figures  have  been  compiled 
from  prisoners  identified  in  propaganda  ma- 
terial dispensed  by  Hanoi,  letters  Jrotn  prison 
camps,  and  reports  from  men  who  have  t>een 
released  or  escaped.  Fourteen  known  pris- 
oners, for  instance,  were  recogtUaad  In  a 
propaganda  01m  of  a  POW  Christmas  service 
tliat  was  given  to  Rep.  Roger  Zlon  by  North 
Vietnamese  representatives  in  Paris  last 
month.  Among  the  filmed  group  was  Navy 
Li.  Everett  Alvaree.  who  has  been  a  war  pris- 
oner longer  than  any  American  serviceman 
m  history — more  than  six  years. 

Almost  all  of  those  known  to  be  immured 
in  North  Vietnam  are  Navy  and  Air  Force 
fliers.  In  contrast,  little  Is  known  about  the 
796  men — most  of  them  Marines  and  sol- 
diers— who  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
Jungles  of  Soutii  Vietnam  and  Lane.  Only 
one  letter  has  ever  been  received  from  any- 
body held  In  a  VC  prison  camp. 

Several  OIs  who  got  out  have  told  about 
them,  however.  The  best  authority  la  Army 
Uaj.  James  N.  Rowe,  who  escaped  In  Decem- 
ber 1968  after  five  yearn  and  two  months  of 
confinement  In  a  Jungle  oamp  deep  In  the 
U  Mlnh  forest.  He  has  related  an  incredible 
chronicle  of  near-starvation,  frequent  beat- 
ings, and  almost  imbeorable  loneliness.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  cage  about  four 
feet  wide,  sU  feet  long,  and  four  feet  high. 
At  night  leg  Irons  were  clomped  on  hlm. 
Otber  prisoners  were  kept  in  similar  huts 
arranged  In  a  semicircle  around  a  central 
guard  poet,  but  tbey  were  forbidden  to  com- 
municate with  each  other. 

Prisoners  In  the  north  are  held  in  less 
primitive  circumstances,  but  their  ordeal  has 
Its  own  peculiar  brands  of  mental  torture. 
These  have  been  described  by  nine  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  released  by  North  Viet- 
namese, six  In  1968  and  three  last  summer. 
Each  group  waa  handed  over  to  represenio- 
tlves  of  the  American  antiwar  movement. 

Par  from  these  Asian  pestholes  where  mien 
waste  away  or  survive  on  faith  and  memortes, 
their  women  suffer,  too,  in  different  ways. 
The  wife  who's  certain  her  husbond  Is  a  pris- 
oner has  no  way  of  knowing  how  long  he  will 
be  gone.  Will  the  children  be  grown  up  the 
nest  time  he  sees  them? 

Worse  than  her  situation  is  the  legal  Umbo 
enveloping  the  wives  of  men  on  the  MIA  list, 
such  as  Sharon  White  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fte. 
Almoet  three  yeors  after  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
White  n  died  with  two  other  Bstronauta  In- 
side an  Apollo  space  capsule  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy, his  kid  brother.  Jomes,  was  shot  down 
over  Loos.  Air  Force  Captain  White — ^whoee 
omblUon  hod  been  to  become  the  family's 
second  astronaut — dropped  out  of  eight  in 
November  19«9,  and  hasn't  been  heard  frctn 
alnee.  Yet  Sharon  White  has  not  given  up 
hope.  Every  month  she  writes  four  letters  to 
her  husband  on  the  standard  little  six-line 
sheets,  and  malls  each  to  a  different  place: 
the  Pathet  Loo  representatives  in  Hanoi  and 
Vientiane,  and  Laotian  and  American  Red 
Cross  headquarters.  They  ore  never  answered. 
"Even  though  It  seems  ImposalbJe,"  Mrs. 
White  says,  "I  feel  that  somehow  Jim  wtU 
walk  out  of  that  Jungle  and  someday  knock 
on  the  door." 


The  troubles  that  beset  POW  famlUes  ore 
more  emotional  thac  material.  Most  of  the 
wives,  being  dependents  of  officers,  are  well 
provided  for.  An  Air  Force  captain's  salary, 
housing  allotment,  and  flight  and  ocmbat 
pay.  for  irutance,  add  up  to  nearly  •IJOO  a 
month,  nn4  much  of  that  la  nontaxable.  Men 
in  capQvlty  are  usually  promoted  as  soon  as 
they  are  eligible  [James  Howe  was  a  flist 
lieutenant  when  captured,  a  major  when  he 
escaped).  Congress  recently  authoruced  an 
appropriation  to  compensate,  at  the  rate  of 
»5  per  day.  captured  UjS  servicemen  detained 
under  conditions  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
CoDventiou. 

Dependents  ot  m^lssing  enlisted  men,  most 
of  wbom  have  been  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam,  get  along  on 
BubBtantlalJy  less  than  officers'  families  do. 
But  all  of  Lhem  are  entitled  to  free  Govern- 
ment servicea.  such  as  medical  treatment  and 
legal  assistance,  and  they  may  live  rent-free 
In  some  military  bases  if  th^  choose.  More- 
over, casualty  officers  are  always  available  to 
assist  the  faznlUes  in  every  way  imaginable, 
from  helping  a  wife  without  a  power  of  at- 
torney sell  or  trade  the  famUy  cor,  to  taking 
a  fatherless  boy  to  s  baseball  gome. 

As  always,  the  miUtory  services  take  care 
of  their  own.  But  what  about  the  wife — or 
presimied  widow — who  has  waited  long 
enough,  and  wonts  to  begin  a  new  life? 

BtTNXItSDB   sax   POOBaSLT   OEAD 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  hundreds  of  the 
missing  men  ore  probably  dead.  One  Govern- 
ment official  working  on  the  POW  quandary 
says  a  "conservative  estimate"  would  be  that 
500  oT  the  1,676  missing  men  are  olive.  Yet 
no  missing  man  may  be  declared  dead  until 
after  all  prlsonera  have  been  repatriated  and  a 
thorough  investigation  made  Into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  disappearance  i389  MIA 
servicemen  in  the  Korean  War  have  never 
been  accounted  for). 

For  the  wc<nan  who  wonts  to  remarry. 
military  and  Government  officials  can  do 
nothing  but  counsel  further  patience.  There- 
fore, some  wives,  depleted  ol  patience,  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  system  and  pro- 
priety. Nobody  knows  how  many  wlfes  of 
missing  GIs  have  remarried;  one  Defeiise 
Department  officer  says  he  knows  of  10.  Some 
went  to  Mexico  for  quick  divorces;  others 
simply  classified  themselves  as  widows  on 
the  marriage  application,  or  flled  affidavits 
stating  that  they  believed  their  husbands  to 
be  dead. 

A  lot  of  other  wives  ore  at  the  end  of  their 
patience,  too,  but  for  different  reasons.  They 
cannot  understand  why  the  Government 
doesn't  adopt  stronger  meosiu'es  to  get  their 
men  back. 

Proclaimed  Mrs.  F  Harold  Kushner  at  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Ctnnmlttee  hearing 
last  spring:  '^  am  tired  of  traveling,  and  I 
am  tired  of  publicly  baring  my  private  an- 
guish. And  I  am  most  tired  of  Presidential 
plotltudes  ond  congressional  convocations. 
Tbey  no  longer  reassure  me.  and  they  have 
never  brought  any  relief  to  the  men  in- 
volved." 

She  recommended,  among  other  things. 
that  no  more  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  tintll  prisoners  ore  relesaed.  Others 
have  urged  President  Nixon  to  exert  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  get  friendly  nations  to 
Bt<^  doing  business  with  North  Vietnam 
until  it  agrees  to  sblde  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

"It  we  are  not  going  after  a  n^ltary  vic- 
tory."  declares  Louise  M.  Mulligan,  "then  our 
men  should  not  have  to  spend  another  day 
over  there.  We  don't  want  more  letters— we 
wont  our  men  released,  nowt" 


A  STUDY  OP  RIOTS 

Mr.  McCl4ELl4AN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1965.  Eugene  MeOivln's  article  entitled 
"How  the  Reds  Make  a  Riot."  published 
In  the  Reader's  EHgest,  won  for  the  Digest 
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the  coveted  award  for  "public  service  in 
magazine  Journalism,"  given  annuaUy  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mr.  Methvtn  has  now 
turned  his  award-winning  article  Into  a 
full-scale  book-lenglh  study  of  riots. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  1  agree 
with  each  and  every  suggestion  offered 
or  viewpoint  expressed  by  Mr  Methvln. 
but  I  can  suggest  that  we  who  have  re- 
sponsibility In  our  governmental  proc- 
esses should  become  familiar  with  his 
work.  . ..  _, 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  mat 
a  two-part  study  based  on  Mr.  Methvlns 
book  appearing  In  the  Sunday  News  of 
July  22.  ISIO,  be  printed  in  tile  Rrcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows 
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Tb>  riot  Uakeu 

"In  July  1X1,  New  Torlt'i  Barlrm  tx- 
plodet  into  a  ^er»  riot,  and  in  quick  nic- 
ct$Mon  sir  olher  cities  cmjitrd.  In  the  ntxt 
three  summert  IDS  major  urban  riots  in  al- 
most as  many  cities  aceurrei.  Then.  <n  *V^, 
I95J  <n  the  10  days  lollourtni  Dr.  JWartln 
tuther  King's  astassinaticm,  US  cities  erup- 
tei  at  onct  Teieral  troops  hai  lo  t>e  sent 
into  Washinffton.  Baltimore  and  Chicaffo.  In 
the  nations  capital  rmokt  from  the  /lominj 
blocks  blotled  out  the  Capitol  dome  In  Drocil 
daylight  ...  „ 

-Tie  not  era  hai  come  home  to  Ammea. 
—From  -The  Riot  Makers." 
By  Sugent  H.  Methvin. 

(By  Henry  Lm) 
to  "Tbe  Riot  Makers,"  a  masslTe.  63fl-p«g« 
book  pobllilum  by  Arlington  Houst.  Eugtne 
H.  MethTln,  a  reip«t«J  )ournall»t  and  ed- 
itor, explores  some  of  the  iMiuses  behind  the 
holocauits.  Not  the  amply-treated  MJClo- 
econcmlc  cause*,  hut  hu  own  controversial 
theda  about  "the  planned  clUnatlilng  ana 
Incitement  and  even  naglng  of  civil  octn- 
motlon." 

"There  la  In  our  day  such  a  phenomenon : 
a  ayatematlc  technology  of  aubverslon.  bate 
propaganda  and  sodal  demolition,"  he  warns. 
True.  Uethvln  readily  acknowledges,  there 
an  "the  failure*  of  generation*  long  past" 
and  the  failure*  more  recently  of  bureauc- 
racy and  succeeding  leaders  orf  boUl  partJee 
to  foresee  the  shattering  Impact  of  the  Trac- 
tor Revolution  "and  write  agricultural  and 
Job  training  programs  and  antidiscrimination 
laws  to  correct  the  hoerendous  htiman  dis- 
locations It  entailed." 

Tou  also  can't  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  rlou  erupted  "beoiuje  there  vtre  those 
who  icanfed  them  to  come  about.  i£ho  loorked 
to  bring  them  about  and  who  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  cause  them"  (Ueth- 
vln'B  itauea.) 

For  example.  Just  weeks  before  the  four- 
daj  Newark  riot  of  July,  19«7,  which  killed 
23  And  did  tlS  mllUon  property  damage. 
Oregorjr  Calvert,  national  secretary  of  the 
Stuijenta  for  a  DemocraOe  Society.  boMted 
to  a  reporter: 

"We  are  working  to  build  a  guailUa  force 
In  an  urban  environment.  We  are  actively 
or^anlxlntt  sedition  " 

This  oiice  at  least.  8De  wa»  speaking  the 
truoi  Twn  Hayden.  lt»  chief  hot-head^  and 
ghetto  with  their  trouble-making  front. 
"Newark  Community  TTnlon  Project."  and  a« 
a  pre-condltloner  to  riot.  Methvln  writes: 

-Always  there  was  the  pervndlng  theme  of 
self-righteous  hate  and  the  systematic  de- 
humanlzatlon  of  the  chosen  hate  Urgets.  rep- 
resenting "The  Bstabllahment." " 

SDi3  cannot  claim  exclusive  credit,  of 
course,  for  this  urban  tragedy,  but  Its  ex- 
pertise was  an  unportant  factor.  As  a  elaa- 
sic  example  of  Its  work,  take  the  siege  of 


the  Oakland  toductlon  Center  the  following 
month.  Methvln  clang  an  analysis  of  Uie 
operation  later  In  the  8D6-8NCC  newspaper. 
The  Movement,  writes: 

"Jeff  Segal,  the  Chicago  headquarters  rep- 
resentative, reported  how  the  SDe  organisers 
planned  paramilitary  action,  complete  with 
mobile  walUe-tilkle  leadership  teams  and. 
operaung  with  a  screen  ot  some  10,000  aatl- 
dr«n  demonstrators,  selied  13  blocks  In 
downtown  Oakland,  erected  barrlcadea  and 
fought  pitched  battles  with  police. 

-•We  experimented  with  tacUcs  that  In- 
volved direct  conflicts  with  the  duly  consti- 
tuted force*  o(  the  law— cops  It  was  not  guer- 
rilla warfare  or  armed  Insurrection,  but  car- 
ried all  the  seeds  for  all  the  elements  we  wUl 
need  when.  Indeed,  our  tune  does  come, 
Segal  wrote. 

Modem  mdustnal  socleUes  demand  mo- 
bUlty  from  their  labor  force  which  fre- 
quenUy  stretches  and  breaks  the  ties  of  tam- 
Uv  and  community.  Methvln  obaervea.  Thns. 
these  socleues  spew  up  "political  psyobo- 
patiia  ailad  fllh  free-floating  frustration  snd 

"Perhaps  slgnlBcantly.  Tom  Hayden  Is  the 
product  of  a  divorce-broken  home."  he  point* 
out.  "He  lived  with  hU  mother  alone  from 
adolescence  and  In  high  school  was  a  be- 
havior problem  for  his  teachers." 

Methvln  traces  the  roots  of  "mass  manip- 
ulation" bMk  to  the  ISth  century.  He  cal^ 
the  end  product  "of  175  years  of  cultural- 
technological  evolution"  In  thU  molHTOUslng 
science  "the  Lenlnold.  the  graduate  engineer 
m  social  demoUUon."  He  write*  wamlngly. 
'By  the  hundreds  these  Lenlnolds  ore 
crisscrossing  America  snd  collnlxlng  m  every 
major  city,  a  whole  army  of  Typhoid  Marys 
attacking  the  very  fabric  of  constltuHonsl 
democracy  and  spresdUig  an  epidemic  of 
apocalyptic  expectations  among  the  nation  s 
youth. 

"By  no  means  all  theae  people  are  members 
of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy,  so- 
called  who  report  nightly  to  the  Kremlin  or 
Havana  or  Peking  via  secret  radio  Its  not 
that  simple  any  more.  If  it  ever  was  .  .  . 
Today  we  have  a  whole  array  of  people  who 
us*  techniques  of  Lenin  without  his  Ideol- 
ogy. 

■They  are  a  new  breed  of  mass  medU  men : 
conflict  managers,  professionals  In  hate 
propaganda  and  organisation,  hidden  per- 
suaders, imsge  breakers  snd  climate  makers. 

Melh^■ln  Idenunes  some  as  ei-Communlsts 
■who  shed  their  Ideology  but  not  theU  tech- 
nical training."  some  as  -Just  on-tHe-Job 
ualnees^  working  "with  weil-coached  youiig 
Communist  protesalonals  Uke  Bettlna  Apt- 
heker  -  Some,  like  Stokely  Carmlchaei  and 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  studied  Man  on  their 
own. 

Among  them  are  opportunists  and  com- 
pulsive revolutionaries"  who  "purge  their  un- 
resolved compulsions,  frustrations  and  deep 
oomplele*,-  for  whom  any  symbol  of  author- 
ity ■•from  the  President  to  the  cop  on  the 
earner  is  a  convenient  lightning  rod."  There 
are  also  the  •  modern-day  nlhBlsU'  who  hope 
■to  see  some  sort  ot  Armsgeddon  send  our 
world  up  in  name*"  and  'the  phlloeopher- 
thugs"  -who  -enjoy  disorder  and  violence 
beause  these  are  signs  of  the  spproaohllig 
wuKdom  come,  and  they  recite  Socrate*. 
^oreau.  Man  and  Mao  to  Justify  their 
maraudings." 

Starling  Tucker,  director  of  the  Urban 
League  in  Washington,  hss  recently  warned 
that  'tJlo  tools  ot  protest  and  demonstra- 
tion are  being  prostituted  and  otherwise 
Irlghtenlngiy,  dangerously  misused  in  a 
growing  degree"  Tucker  deplores  amateurs 
who  us*  tho*e  techniques  -not  ss  tools,  hut 
a*  a  lethal  wempon,  buck-ahootlng  every- 
where aiming  at  no  specific  target.  Just 
abootjng  wildly  hoping  that  some  of  these 
shota  will  hit  some  mark. 


Others  are  usmg  Ui8«>  unportant  tooU 
of  change  aa  therapeutic  devices  to  rel«^ 
theU  anger  and  hostUlty  against  undeBnaJlW 
society,  a  non-spedflc  they  ■  Just  as  *U 
Negroes  were  once  the  'they'  of  too  large  a 
Mgment  of  the  white  community,  'whltey 
ni  oecome  tne  ■they  of  a  growing  element 
of  the  Negro  community. 

■Then  there  are  those  who  use  the  once- 
nearly-saered  tooU  of  protest  and  demon- 
straUon  for  purely  personal  gain,  tor  their 
own  recogniuon  and  self-aggrandlxement. 
Such  people  are  the  meet  dangerous  ot  all. 
Por  their  actions  are  skUlfully  but  msll- 
clously  calculated." 

Trouble-making  has  become  such  a  major 
occupation,  as  weU  as  preoccupsUon.  Meth- 
vln notes,  that  SD6  u  developing  profes- 
sional revolutionaries  •who  can  work  at  the 
Job  of  disruption  full  time,  supporting  them- 
selves in  the  process. 

■•SD8  hesdquarters  dUtributes  a  catalog 
of  ■VocaUona  for  Radicals'  UstUig  scores  of 
leftist  operations  offering  Jobs,  Including 
even  radical  community  action  agencies  fl- 
nanced  by  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  ..    .,      • 

■The  ultimate  aim  is  to  have  hundreds  ol 
nonprofit  enterprises— bookstores,  news- 
papers, record  shops,  radio  stauons.  paster 
manufacturers,  print-shops  and  sales  out- 
lets—in dozens  of  communities,  supporting 
two  or  three  people  each  In  fuU-tUne  prop- 
aganda and  organisational  warfare,  cllma- 
tlzlng  America  for  disruption." 

Last  summer,  a  few  experlmenu  were  con- 
ducted on  Infiltration  of  industrial  plants 
ttuough  seasonal  Jobs  with  the  hope  of  Ister 
developing  a  student-worker  alliance.  •De- 
taUed  instructions  were  given  for  faking 
character  references  and  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  applicant  was  a  college  student." 
Metht-ln  reports. 

The  Lenlnolds  have  also  learned  to  stage- 
manage  what  Methvln  calls  •media-produced 
riots  "  He  charges  that  "through  moderate 
amounu  of  stlmulaUon.  using  press,  radio 
and  televUlon.  they  can  Instigate  maaalngs 
of  pMhotypes  and  vast  upheavals."  H*  cites 
a  lunch-time  sit-in  by  a  couple  of  dozen 
miutants  at  Berkeley  In  October.  1984.  The 
coverage  by  TV  cameramen,  on  hand  In  ad- 
vance, "drew  an  estimated  5.0O0  people  by 
sundown." 

In  addition,  there's  the  radlcal-hlppie 
"movement  media. "  Its  backbone  consisting 
of  about  aoo  "underground^'  newspapers  with 
an  estimated  circulation  of  more  than  one 
million.  Methvln  reports: 

"Obviously  msny  underground  publishers 
are  simple  entrepreneurs  profiteering  on 
'flower  power.'  bohetnianism  and  Just  plain 
smut.  Others  are  campus  radical  dropouu, 
true  believers,  preaching  tbe  apocalyptlc- 
masslanlc  8DS  doctrine  that  American  so- 
ciety Is  hopelessly  corrupt,  dominated  by  a 
few  ImperlallsUc  'exploiters'  and  ripe  for 
revolution  and  Utopia. 

■■police  are  conveniently  relerred  to  as 
■fascist  pigs'  or  'psycopalhs  in  blue.'  Cartoons 
feature  college  presidents  and  other  public 
figures  I  before  his  retirement,  a  favorite 
hate  target  was  President  Johnson]  wearing 
swastikas:  and  classified  ads  commonly  so- 
Udt  partners  for  all  sorts  of  sex  activity." 
Though  now  facUon-spUt.  the  LlbersUon 
News  Service  sent  the  first  alert  to  the 
"movement  media"  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Chicago  was  to  be  a 
target  of  disruption — and  the  annotuw*- 
ment  went  out  seven  months  before  the 
disorders. 

"Obviously.  Ui  the  eyes  of  the  radical  prac- 
titioners themselves,  file  »Tioi>cmcnf  media 
ore  not  Jimpiv  communlcafionj  media  in  the 
journalistic  sense,"  Methvin  stresses.  "They 
are  commar^d  and  control  channels  of  insur- 
rectional operations:'  (Methvin's  Italics.) 

In  digging  Into  the  many  causes  behind 
the  disorders  wracking  America,  MethTln  has 
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pinpointed  some  doeen  different  types  oT 
iDdlvldusls  who  belp  cAuae  liots  snd  keep 
them  going. 

In  this  rogues'  gAllery.  he  Includes  'cli- 
mate mskcTB."  young  rowdies  and  criminals. 
"B&Ddtwx  revolutionaries."  rumor  spreaders, 
terrorliU  and  haters.  But  also  Implicated  are 
the  '-Igniters"  who  spark  the  budding  trouble, 
vacillating  civU  authorities  and  paralyzed 
Uw  enforcement  authorities.  Rlote  aren't 
necessarily  spontaneous  outbreaks,  he  has 
found. 

Take  the  "cUmat*  makers."  They  are 
"career  protesters  and  extremlsta."  the  people 
who  tramp  the  nation  with  stock  llsu  of 
"grievances  and  demands"— thus  "super- 
charging the  climate  with  revolutionary 
rhetoric." 

There's  Bap  Brown,  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  urging 
"Tou  gotta  Btop  looting  and  start  shooting." 
And  Stokely  Carmlchaei  telling  a  Harlem 
audience  at  a  SNCC  fund-raising  dinner, 
"We  have  to  move  from  Molotov  cocktails 
to  dynamite." 

'Tm  for  splitting  up  In  twos  and  threes, 
kUllng  the  mayor,  getting  the  utlUUes  and 
potBODlng  the  goddamn  water,"  cried  San 
JOM  Stat*  Prof.  Harry  Edwards,  organizer  of 
the  Negro  boycott  of  the  Olympic  games- 

And  there  was  right-wing,  white  race 
8Uprem.v:l8t  Connie  Lynch  haranguing  audi- 
ences nightly  In  Baltimore's  Patterson  Park. 
The  result?  Totally  predictable.  White  teen- 
agers raced  through  the  streeta  to  beat  up 
Negro  pedestrians  and  stone  motorists. 

Once  the  climate  of  hate  is  established, 
enter  a  new  element: 

"Teenage  hoodlums  and  habitual  criminals 
with  long  records  of  ungltng  with  the  law 
are  the  cutting  edge  of  every  rtot,"  Methvln 
has  ascertained.  "A  whooping  53%  of  the 
10,771  arrestees  in  the  1967  summer  disorders 
tn  18  cities  were  under  as." 

Toledo  Police  Chief  Tony  Boeh  found  "a 
very  small  minority  of  the  minority  group" 
responsible  m  his  city's  three-day  eruption. 
Of  120  adult  rioters  Jailed.  105  bad  records 
averaging  six  arrests  each.  Every  one  of  the 
23  yoimg  adulte  Jailed  In  the  first  three  hours 
had  records-  They  averaged  only  20  years 
old — and  bad  three  prior  arrests. 

"Virtually  every  one  of  the  300-odd  WatU 
riot  CLrebugs  the  arson  bureau  identified  had 
prior  felony  records  stretching  back  into 
their  early  teens."  Methvln  adds. 

The  ■■Igniter"  may  be  a  drunk,  a  reckless 
driver,  a  fieelng  thief,  with  politics  the  last 
thing  on  his  mind.  Then,  again,  he  may  be 
%  provocateur. 

And.  always  lurking  In  the  ghetto  to  trans- 
late simple  trouble  Into  escalating  violence 
ftre  the  "sandbox  revolutionaries,"  as  Meth- 
vln calls  them,  "a  whole  new  generation  of 
radicals  {that]  baa  adopted  the  Leninist 
methodology." 

In  July,  1066.  alter  a  wblte  bartender  In 
the  Cleveland  ghetto  bad  ejected  an  unruly 
Negro  patron,  a  four-day  riot  killed  four  and 
required  a  call-out  of  2.000  National  Guards- 
men to  restore  peace.  How  had  the  trouble 
Oared  up  so  quickly  and  burned  so  long? 

An  Investigating  grand  Jury,  which  list- 
ened to  40  wltnessee.  found  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  and  Deacons  for 
Defense  had  been  Indoctrinating  youth  "to 
focus  their  hatreds."  When  the  trouble  came, 
the  Jury  reported,  the  riot  advance  guard 
"were  In  the  main  young  people  obviously 
assigned,  trained  and  disciplined  In  the  roles 
they  were  to  play." 

Another  Incendiary  device  la  the  runiM-- 
monger.  "No  riot  ever  occurs  without  the  aid 
of  rumor,"  Harvard's  Oordon  Allport.  a  so- 
cial paycholofflst,  has  written.  Methvln  fur- 
ther explains:  "Wedge -driving  rumors  en- 
able one  group  to  Justify  violent  attacks  on 
another  by  depleting  their  victims  aa  inhu- 
man beasts." 
Here  Is  a  case  history,  aa  a  Senate  Investi- 


gation   revealed,    of    how    rumor — talse    ru- 
mor— triggered    long-planned    violence. 

A  "Lenlnold  nucleus"  of  about  35,  caUlng 
themselves  "PrlendB  of  SNCC."  tried  wtth 
Indifferent  success  for  several  months  to  atlr 
up  the  predominantly  Negro  campus  of  Texas 
Southern  University  In  Houston  in  May  of 
1967-  Cries  of  "police  brutality"  and  similar 
off-campus  slogans  yielded  few  results. 

Then  the  national  president  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  EhiBoU  Clubs  moved  into  a 
YMCA  a  block  from  the  campus  and  held 
nightly  meetings  with  the  mllltanU.  They 
hit  on  such  campus  issuee  as  coed  dress  reg- 
ulations, dormitory  hours  and  the  like. 

"It  was  then  that  the  actlvitleB  and  Issues 
began  to  pick  up  momentum."  Dr.  Jamea  B. 
Jones,  dean  of  studenu  and  a  psychology 
professor,  later  testified. 

"Incldenu  became  more  aertous,  pro- 
fane, hate-odvocating  and  generally  disrup- 
tive. We  would  come  on  campus  In  the  morn- 
ing to  find  the  campus  flooded  with  mimeo- 
graphed leaflets  with  certain  demands  which 
had  never  been  made  to  the  administration. 

The  mmtanU  organized  a  class  boycott 
and  a  SNCC  organlxer  knocked  down  a 
woman  English  teacher  who  tried  to  enter  her 
cla&ETOom.  They  protested  "bad  food."  raid- 
ing the  campus  cafeteria  and  knocking  the 
trays  of  dining  room  students  onto  the  floor. 

"After  a  month  of  this,  then  they  were  able 
to  mobilize  studenw  for  off-campus  issues; 
on  the  fatal  day,  there  was  a  mass  picketing 
of  a  garbage  dimip  adjoining  a  Negro  neigh- 
borhood," Methvin  reports. 

■That  night,  moments  before  the  rioting 
began,  the  agitators  haran^ed  a  campus 
protest  rally  with.  'They  hare  shot  a  5-year- 
old  Negro  child  I  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It?"  Actually,  that  afternoon,  one  white 
youngster  playing  with  a  pistol  accldentaUy 
wounded  another,  also  white." 

No  matter,  the  riot  was  on.  And.  sadly, 
Texas  Southern  chalked  up  the  flrst  riot 
death  of  the  1967  season  that  was  to  record 
64  fatalities,  not  to  mention  half  a  billion 
dollars  tn  property  damage  acroas  the  ooim- 
try. 

Once  the  malcontents  have  fanned  the 
fi&mea.  curious,  loot-hungry  crowds,  weak  in 
moral  fiber  perhaps  but  not  eaaentlaUy  vld- 
ouB.  Join  m.  But,  as  Methvln  points  out,  "by 
their  very  presence.  |they)  dlitrmct  the  po- 
lice from  the  violent  few." 

Many  of  them  are  simple  victims  of  mob 
hysteria.  In  Detroit,  the  rtot  reaearcber  re- 
ports, a  matron  stood  for  10  minutes  in  a 
supermarket  doorway  yelling :  "Don't  do 
that!"  at  yoimgsters  who  were  looting — "and 
then  she  started  grabbing  booty  heraelf." 

"In  both  Watts  and  Detroit."  he  adds, 
"hundreds  swept  up  In  the  psychological  epi- 
demic later  phoned  police  to  return  booty  to 
the  rightful  owners.  A  typical  report:  'There's 
a  color  television  set  on  my  front  porch  and 
I  have  no  idea  how  It  got  there!'  " 

Of  course,  the  kooks.  criminals  and  poli- 
tical wlld-eyee  could  not  capitalise  on  rtots 
If  there  were  not  deep-seated,  legitimate 
grievances. 

The  Tractor  Revolution,  which  slashed  la- 
bor needs,  uprooted  Negroes  by  the  htmdreds 
of  thouaands.  Methvln  records:  "TTie  com- 
preeslon  of  an  estimated  12  mUllon  Negroes 
of  rural  background  into  the  clttea  after  1940 
was  one  of  the  moet  wrenching  cultural 
ohangea  and  maaa  migrations  In  human  his- 
t(My." 

AS  a  result.  In  1064-65.  aUoost  a  fifth  of 
Newark's  male  Negroes  had  sunk  Into 
"anomle,"  according  to  research  by  the  Rut- 
gers Center  for  Urban  Studies.  Tn  this  state. 
Individuals  are  dlaor^anlBed,  frustrated,  bit- 
ter, and  seek  deelred  ends  by  spastic,  polnt- 
leea  acts,  rather  than  by  planning  and  ra- 
tional action. 

"Theae  Newark  men  were  totally  unorga- 
nized, unattached,  amoral  and  alienated." 
Methvln  notes.  "They  'reject  all  forme  of  cul- 


turally-sanctioned,  remedial  agencies,  includ- 
ing political  parues.  Negro  acUon  groups, 
legal  i>ersonnel  and  state  agencies.'  Instead 
they  had  subsUtuted  a  desire  to  'flgM  tiack' 
or  a  belief  that  the  situation  is  hopeleas.'  In 
short,  declared  sociologist  Leonard  Z«lta.  they 
hated  everything." 

Very  much  alon;  the  same  Unes.  there  was 
a  crime -delinquency  study  tn  Loe  Angeles 
Just  before  the  Watte  riot — aiter  which  the 
acientists  discovered  the  study  "bad  dellne- 
ated  the  riot  lone  block  by  block." 

"By  five  menacing  Indicators  of  social  dis- 
organisation It  stood  out  like  a  fierce.  0am- 
mg  prophecy,"  Methrin  writes. 

Theae  indicators  were  low  family  Inoome. 
Negro  population  concentrations  above  three- 
fourths,  population  density  above  10,000  per 
square  mile,  an  extreme  school  dropout  rate 
and  a  high  arrest  rate  for  both  Juvenile  and 
adulu. 

"Prom  the  wild  Irish  slums  of  the  leth 
century  to  the  rtot-tom  Negro  slums  of  to- 
day." says  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  urban  affairs 
aid  to  President  Nixon,  "a  community  that 
allows  large  numbers  of  young  men  to  grow 
up  tn  broken  families,  dominated  by  women. 
never  acquiring  any  rational  hopes  for  the 
future,  ask£  for  and  gets  chaos.  Crime,  vio- 
lence and  disorder  are  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. They  are  very  near  to  inevitable.  And 
they  are  richly  deserved." 

But  most  surprlaln«~and  heartening — U 
that  despite  the  deplor»ble  conditions  on 
which  the  rtot-makers  make  bloody  caplt*l, 
the  law-abtdlng  cttieens  remain  well  in  the 
majority. 

A  Detroit  Free  Press-Urban  League  survey 
showed  that  even  among  thoee  abroad  dur- 
ing the  riot,  the  counter -notera  actively 
working  against  violence  outnumbered  the 
participants  by  almost  half.  In  general,  they 
were  more  mature,  better  educated,  had 
higher  incomes. 

"They  failed  because  poUoe  did  not  back 
them  up  in  the  early  stages  by  forcefully 
removing  the  violent  few  hoodlums  and  thus 
deterring  the  more  timid  looters  who  followed 
In  their  wake  "  Methvln  charges.  "Time  and 
again  on  12th  Street,  young  toughs  yelled 
down  counter-rlotera  and  imposed  tbelr 
reign  of  terror." 

Nonetheless,  from  the  very  flr^t  hour.  Negro 
citlaens  phoned  the  Detroit  police  to  report 
stolen  goods,  caches  of  guns  and  flrebomba 
and  looting  outbreaks.  They  volunteered  per- 
sonal services,  and  homeowners  toting  shot- 
guns warned  they  would  shoot  anyone  ston- 
ing the  firemen. 

•Both  the  WatU  and  Detroit  surveys 
showed  that  a  BoUd  majortty  of  rtot  area  resl- 
denta  stayed  home."  Methvtn  dleclosea. 
"There  simply  was  no  basic  and  widespread 
breakdown  of  reepect  for  law  and  order.  In- 
deed, quite  the  opposite.  An  overwhelming 
81^  of  I>etrott*s  nonrtoters  thought  police 
should  have  been  tougher  from  the  start,  and 
eren  thoae  who  admitted  tome  Hat  oct*ritii 
[mort^v  toottjijf)  thought  so  too— by  s  $0% 
maiorityt  (Methvin's  ItaMcs.) 

"Clearly,  the  riot  was  a  temporary  reign 
of  terror  t»y  a  vlcrfent  few  who  pushed  into 
dominance  because  of  police  inaction.  And 
the  ghetto  community's  response — even  a 
maj(»^ty  of  those  who  Joined  the  'carni- 
val-— was  an  urgent  plea  to  civil  authort- 
tles: 
"Please,  don't  let  It  liappen  again!" 

Thx  aiOT  MAsns 
(By  Henry  Lse) 
On  a  tultxy  Batnrday  nlgbt  tn  August  six 
years  ago,  a  domestic  argtmient  In  Philadel- 
phia touched  off  an  arrest  and  rioting  About 
an  hour  later,  on  the  testimony  of  a  Negro 
clergyman  who  lived  In  the  neighborhood, 
a  gang  of  men  with  sledgehammers,  axes  and 
crowt»rs  showed  up  to  demolish  st^ire  fronts 
along  several  hlocka    All    were  strangers. 
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■The?  conduct*!  »  sy»wm«Uc  wrecJUng 
oMratloii.  dMlgi«<l  to  provide  an  irrosUtlble 
invnailon  to  loot  for  the  poor  people  wtto 
lived  in  tbe  neighborhood.  •  charges  Eup"' 
H  Methvln  m  'The  Blot  Uaken  lArllng- 
tonHouKi  »8B6,  lo  Be  publl.h«l  S«P'  ^O'; 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  dl«turB»nce«  that 
h.»e  Seen  wracUng  America',  citlea. 

-U  worked  The  looting  spread  so  rapiaij 
that  to  avoid  wholesale  slaughter,  the  po- 
lice force*  withdrew  entirely,  sealed  oS  sev- 
eral  doien  blocks  of  the  inflamed  area  and 
let  the  propertT  destruction  proceed  un- 
checked SnlS  morning.  The  violence  lasMd 
i-rdavs    causing  two  deaths  and  339  In- 

'"without  scanting  the  socio-economic 
cauies  of  rioting.  Methvln  propounds  the 
•heorv  that  totalitarian  world  changers, 
M  he  ciHiTlHm,  are  also  responsible  lor  fo- 
menting and  prolonging  the  deaths.  Injuries 
and  property  destruction 

•Their  goal  Is  to  destroy  America  as  we 
icnow  It  today  In  the  hope  that  they  can 
pick  up  the  plecBi  and  put  them  together 
mto  a  perfect  sofclety,  lust  a.  Lenin  sought 
to  destroy  Caarlst  Russia  even  at  the  price 
of  cooperating  with  KalserUt  Germany,  he 
^i^They    are    totalitarian    destroyers. 

>nia  dangerous  new  breed  of  trouble- 
maker has  learned  from  the  Communists  and 
often  cooperates  with  them.  Many.  In  fact, 
are  red  diaper  babies."  Methvln  cites  a  aur- 
vev  ol  Sew  Left  youngsters  at  36  campuses 
bypoUster  Sam  LubeU.  He  found  ITV  bad  a 
radlc.il  family  upbringing  ^,„,.^ 

There  are  also  the  old-line  subversives, 
•scavengers  of  dLMontent."  like  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  r«»nt  oBsboot.  the  Mao- 
lat  Progressive  Labor  Party.  But  the  majority 
of  the  notmakers  arent  Commies  In  the 
sense  'of  belonging  to  a  disciplined  pollUcal 
party  that  responds  to  foreign  dictation. 
Methvln  has  found 

•They  are.  rather  something  new  under 
the  American  sun  a  truly  Indigenous  breed 
of  American  radical,  and  bence  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  conventional  Communist 
since  they  are  harder  to  deal  with  and 
IdenUfy  and  defend  against  " 

Methvln  cites  research  findings  In  Watu. 
Newark  and  tletrolt  that  the  people  who 
riot  •do  so  because  of  a  state  of  mind.  Social 
sclenUsts  could  Bnd  lltUe  difference  between 
those  who  rioted  and  those  who  did  not. 
In  such  factors  as  Income.  educaUon  and 
employment. 

iTidted,  90^  of  those  arrested  In  De- 
troit had  stable  Jobo  averaging  »H5  a  week; 
In  Newark,  three  out  of  every  lour  arrestees 
had  Jobs  But  one  outstanding  dUIerencs 
set  those  who  rioted  apart;  They  trtrc  peo- 
ple Itllea  tcith  fcofe.  not  onjy  /or  -Wlillef  but 
for  other  /Vcgrnej  and.  teeminely.  ttte  irhoJe 
icorld.  lUetbvlnsltallca.l 

'For  from  despairing  tbey  were  young  men 
who  see  great  poaiibllltles  for  the  good  UIo' 
In  America  and  want  Instant  mlllenlum. 
They  showed  a  diaproportlonately  high  de- 
gree of  Influence  bv  the  most  militant  hate 
groups  such  as  SNCC  and  the  Black  Mus- 
Ums. 

"The  rioters  evidently  marched  to  the 
drummers  who  are  most  actively  advocating 
a  radical  reorganlaatlon  of  American  society 
and  the  Negro's  place  In  It.'  a  CCLA  analysis 
of  Watts  rioters  concluded." 

.Is  "a  conscious  preconditioning  program" 
the  author  has  found,  the  "New  Left  Lenln- 
olds."  as  he  cbaraotertaes  them,  uses  a  sort  of 
"Z-D"  Rl.  He  quotes  on*  p-rtborlty  as  calling 
them  aesancUflcatlon.  disruption  and  disen- 
gagement 

Actually,  according  to  Methvln.  desancu- 
flcatloo  la  merely  "the  rationale  for  at- 
tacks on  the  authority  of  the  law  the  eeo- 
nomlc  system,  of  parents,  elected  leaders, 
religion.  'Desanctlflcatlon'  Is  modern  nihilism 
the  first  step  toward  anarchy." 


"In  •dUrupUon'  "  he  goes  on.  "every  mstl- 
tutton  through  which  public  authority  la  ea- 
erclaed  la  an  open  target:  police,  armed 
force-  the  famUy.  school  unlversuy  corpo- 
ration bank  church."  And  •disengagement 
means  separating  people  from  the  systein 
and  lu  seta  of  values  rewarda  and  punlah- 
menta.  . 

But  the  "3-D  "  program  Is  merely  to  set  the 
mood,  and  the  New  Leftlsu  are  far  too  cau- 
tious to  let  It  go  at  that.  Just  hoping  that 
riols  may  result.  Methvln's  research  has  dis- 
closed that  they  have  developed  a  number  of 
sophisticated  tecimlquea  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  disturbances. 

As  an  eiample  of  their  up-to-the-mlnuta 
approach.  Iheres  their  use  of  walkie-talkies 
to  direct  the  movements  of  riot  agitators  and 
to  message  headquarters.  1  In  the  tlays  before 
tranalstortsed  walkie-talkies,  Methvln  re- 
ports, pigeons  were  sometimes  used,  and  he 
cites  the  plight  of  one  Red  riot  chieftain 
caught  with  a  cageful  of  them.  "Be  claimed 
tbey  were  symbolic  peace  doves,"  "  the  au- 
thor notes  dryly.)  

tWhatever  the  cause  of  the  rioting,  these 
techniques  art  employed  to  accelerate  and 
prolong  the  trouble.  Prom  "bravadoes"  to 
"medical  t^ims,"  from  "banner  carriers"  to 
"police  balMrs.""  there  are  some  eight  or  nine 
different  riot  roles.  Methvln  finds. 

The  bravadoes'"  act  as  a  loose  bodyguard 
for  the  Internal  command  and.  In  moving 
procealons.  carry  stout  wooden  staves  ""bear- 
ing placartls  as  camouflage.^^  There  are  also 
•shock  guards.^  armed  with  blackjacks,  pipes 
and  staves,  who  wait  m  reserve  or.  with  mov- 
ing columna.  march  along  on  the  sidewalk 
where  the  spectators  screen  them. 

"Only  If  police  attack  do  they  Jtunp  In  as 
reinforcements,  providing  a  sudden  blitz  to 
divert  and  disrupt  long  enough  to  allow  an 
orderly  retreat."  Methvln  says. 

The  cheering  sections  consist  of  "talented 
and  loud-mouthed  agitators."  while  the 
"'baimer  carriers"'  also  serve  the  purpose  or 
spreading  the  propaganda  message — plua  a 
tactical  purpose.  ""Key  agitators  keep  close 
to  designated  b.inners  where  messengers 
from  the  internal  or  exurnsl  commanders 
can  quickly  And  them. "  Methvln  reports. 

Squads  of  sign  painters  daub  slogans  on 
walls  and  buUdlDgs,  where  cameramen — In- 
cluding New  Left  photographers — snap  them. 
These  slogans  '•will  show  up  In  the  news  pic- 
tures around  the  world  and  endure  when  the 
uproar  U  over."  Methvln  says. 

And  to  provide  photographic  ••proof"  of 
'police  brutality.'  he  charges,  police  horses 
are  attacked  with  razor  blades  on  the  end  of 
placard  staves.  Jablied  In  their  flanks  with 
hatpins  or  lighted  clgareU.  or  given  a  whiff 
of  red  pepper  In  their  noses.  This  makes 
them  rear  and  rush  through  the  crowd" 
while  the  cameras  click. 

Havs  you  ever  seen  newsreel  photos  of 
medical  "voluntMra"  selBessly  mlnlalarlng 
to  the  casualties  In  the  heat  of  the  disorders'? 
They  may  not  be  as  neutral  as  they  sewn,  for 
Methvln  writes: 

"Where  a  violent  'confrontation'  Is 
plarmed.  radical  planners  may  arrange  to 
have  on  hand  teams  of  doctors,  metUcaJ  stu- 
dents and  nurses  whose  sympathies  and  tnll- 
lngn«s  to  cooperate  U  assured  In  their  white 
uniforms,  with  red  cross  armbands,  and  car- 
rying atretobers,  they  are  usually  allowed  to 
cross  pcllo*  Unes.  and  arc  benoe  valuable  for 
reconnaissance  and  communication. 

'Moreover,  afterward  they  can  supply  affl- 
aavlts  attesting  to  police  brutality.'  and  moat 
people  will  accept  such  testimony  as  coming 
from  impartial  medical  obeervers.  while  In 
fact  It  U  from  secret  Commxmlsi  Party  mem- 
bers or  known  fellow  travelers." 

Melodramatic  as  such  snUcs  may  sound, 
the  New  Left  "Lenlnolds"  are  capable  of 
them — and  more.  Here  Is  a  case  history  in  the 
radloaUa.tlo«>  of  an  entire  neighborhood 
with  the  Inevitable  result — riot. 


When  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  Beds 
moved  from  Mew  York  to  set  up  a  West  Coast 
base,  they  methodically  researched  census 
figures  on  San  Francisco  to  determine  the 
most  explosive  slum  for  their  organutatlonal 
deployment.  On  the  basU  of  factors  Uke 
racial  composltloh.  poverty,  slum  crowding, 
tbey  chose  the  Mission  district  and  organlked 
a  so-called    "tenants  union."" 

The  tee-off  was  a  sloganeering  campaign 
""to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the  stale  as 
their  enemy. "  according  to  I>rogre6slve  Labor, 
the  official  magazine,  which  described  the 
entire  how-to  prtxiess. 

PLP  organizers  began  knocking  on  doors 
and  buildmg  up  front  groups  with  "Hate 
City  Hall "  and  "Hate  the  Slumlords"  as  slo- 
gans. Housewives  were  prodded  Into  a  inarch 
on  city  hsll  to  demand  a  neighborhood  traf- 
fic light.  Progressive  Labor  explamed:  "Such 
conflict  with  city  hall  must  be  created  U  the 
people  on  the  sueet  are  going  Co  learn  any 
lesson  at  all.'" 

Then  PLPs  organiser  John  Ross,  won  elec- 
uon  to  the  federally-financed  "Mission  Area 
Anti-Poverty  Board."  According  to  Methvln. 
the  election  was  stsged  "at  a  street  affair 
hastUy  convened  by  paid  War  on  Poverty' 
staffers."'  with  Ross  plsclng  third  among  37 
candidates  tor  eight  seats  as  representatives- 
at-large.  Actually,  of  80.000  potential  voters 
U>  the  community,  only  ai9  bothered  to  reg- 
ister—and less  than  half  of  these  actuaUy 
voted. 

Kiortly.  the  PLP-rront  "tenants  union 
was  parading  and  shouting  slogans  Uke 
"Down  with  Slumlords!."  "Stop  Evictions!  " 
and!  "High  Bents  Must  Ool"  The  union  also 
belatjored  San  Francisco  Traffic  Engineer 
Charles  Lang  over  a  neighborhood  light  and 
threatened  "direct  action  at  the  Intersection 
If  other  methods  fall.  .  .  .  We'U  back  up 
traffic  all  the  way  to  Oakland  if  necessary." 
The  Inflammatory  mood  patiently  estab- 
lished, the  culmination  came  on  Sept.  27. 
IMfl.  after  a  policeman  shot  and  killed  a  flee- 
ing Negro  teenager.  Three  days  of  rioting 
erupted,  and  4.000  poUce.  state  patrolmen  and 
National  Guard  had  to  be  called  out. 

"Maoist  Bobs  wbs  there  to  lesd  a  teenage 
picket  Une  around  the  National  Guard  arm- 
ory as  troops  moblUzed  to  support  the  po- 
Uce leading  them  In  such  slogans  as  'Na- 
tional Ousrd  Go  Home!'.  'Oet  Out  of  Viet- 
nam!'. 'Get  Out  of  the  Mission  District  t"* 
Methvln  repir^  "Predictably,  the  demon- 
stration ended  In  bloodshed." 

The  same  systemaUc  radlcaUeation  goes  on 
among  coUege  and  even  high  school  stu- 
denU.  CrynlcaUy,  Nick  Egelson.  an  organiser 
for  Students  for  a  Democrauc  Society,  ex- 
plains: "Our  strategy  U  simple.  Take  a 
small  Issue  and  Immediately  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  student  power." 

"Almost  all  students  are  getting  screwed 
by  Imperialism  somehow — the  draft,  crappy 
ciTursss.  high  tuition,  oppressive  rituals  and 
reqtUremanta.  etc.  .  .  ."  adds  Allan  Hpec- 
UM.  the  New  England  regional  organizer. 

"Our  role  In  these  struggles  should  be  to 
stand  with  the  students,  while  making  the 
point  that  their  exploitation  Is  not  acciden- 
tal, but  rather  is  being  committed  by  an 
enemy  who  la  consciously  exploiting  other 
people  and  who  must  be  fought  ooUecUvely. 
for  the  liberation  of  all." 

Methvln,  attending  a  wtirkshop  on  high 
school  and  college  organising  at  an  SD8 
oonvoiuon,  found  the  proficiency  of  these 
"sandbox  revolotlonanes"  In  sloganeering 
for  campus  dlsrupuon  to  be  "sadly  amus- 
ing." 

"In  the  high  schools,  raise  demands  to 
wear  long  hair  and  mlDUklrta.  and  then 
poUtlcaUle  them,"  a  OaUtomla  State  OoJ- 
lege  SDSer  said 

••Make  small  demands  one  at  a  time,  and 
when  the  administration  tries  to  tlraw  the 
line,  BANG!  YouTe  got  an  Issue,"  --•-—  - 
Marylandsr. 
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At  WlMonsiD.  BtVll  another  del«ff»t«  re- 
ported, dormitory  studenU  were  organized 
"around  rule*,  and  then  It  was  e«y  to  move 
them  on  to  luch  leaues  as  the  university's 
relation  to  Chase  Manhattan  Bank."  (It« 
endowment  funds  owned  ©ome  stock.) 

A  workshop  leader  on  high  school  agita- 
tion urged  that  the  children  be  shown  "the 
schools  are  the  mechanism  for  holding  peo- 
ple as  slaves,  'knowledge  factories.' 

"Show  them  how  America  Is  sexually  re- 
pressed by  the  people  who  have  power,  as 
a  port  of  the  working  condittona  to  keep 
the  workers  docile.  Organizera  must  show 
students  how  this  worts  and  help  them 
throw  off  their  repression. 

"Why  won't  school  medical  departments 
dispense  free  birth  control  pills  to  all?  Why 
do  they  regulate  dress  length?" 

The  way  SDS  goes  about  recruiting  high 
school  etudenift  la  eye-opening.  Methvln  de- 
scribes It  as  "a  process  of  grsbblng  minds 
not  yet  formed  and  shaping  them  to  fit  the 
radical  movement."  Here  is  how  a  former 
SDSer  outlined  the  technique  to  him: 

"We  always  recruited  by  letting  the  pros- 
pect talk  first  to  find  out  what  hit  'big  thing' 
is  50  WT  could  use  It  as  a  hook. 

"One  young  prospect  I  knew,  an  Intellec- 
tually gifted  Negro  athlete,  quarrelled  with 
a  white  basketball  coach.  An  underground 
press  reporter,  actually  an  adult  secret  Com- 
munist Party  member  of  our  SDS  chapter, 
•Interviewed'  him  and  recruited  him  by  show- 
ing how  'liberal*  radicals  are  and  how  he  was 
a  victim  of  'the  white  racist  establish- 
ment.' .  .  ■ 

"We  would  get  a  budding  journalise  In- 
volved In  an  'underground  newspaper.'  en- 
courage him  to  print  defamation  and  ob- 
scenity and  then  emhroU  him  In  a  "free 
speech'  flght  with  high  school  authorities." 

Says  one  close  observer  of  New  Left  radi- 
cals: "I  have  seen  young  people  become 
propaganda  addicts  by  'mainlining'  hate  from 
the  underground  press.  They  actually  get 
observable  personality  changes,  just  as  If  they 
were  shooting  heroin." 

After  watching  two  years  of  disruption  on 
the  San  Francisco  State  campus,  professor 
John  Bunzel.  head  of  the  political  science 
department,  reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

"Some  students  are  sort  of  'hookad"  on 
riots,"  he  reports,  "and  if  they  don't  partici- 
pate in  a  denaonstratlon  every  day,  they  have 
withdrawal  symptoms." 

Worse,  school  officials  have  all  too  often  let 
these  festering  situations  buUd  and  build  to 
the  rlot-crlsls  stage  through  their  own  tem- 
porizing and  appeasement. 

Methvln  cites  the  atrocious  SD6  demon- 
stration against  then-Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  at  Harvard  on  Nov.  7.  I»e6. 
for  which  Dean  Monro  later  apologized.  But 
when  reporters  pressed  him  on  punishment 
of  the  offenders,  the  dean  huffily  retorted,  "I 
■ee  no  reason  for  punishing  students  for 
what  was  purely  a  political  event." 

"Give  me  a  dean  who  calls  that  a  political 
event."  said  cartoonist  Al  Capp  in  a  neat  de- 
flation or  academic  pomposity,  "and  111  give 
you  a  dean  who'll  call  rape  an  act  of  love  and 
arson  an  act  of  urtHm  renewal." 

At  OortieU.  Methvln  points  out.  President 
James  Perkins  condoned  a  long  buildup  of 
escalating  lawlessness  before  the  flnal  armed 
revolt  In  April.  I»e9-  Once,  he  tried  to  ap- 
pease black  militant  sitters-ln  with  dough- 
nuu  and  coffee — which  were  smashed  against 
the  wall.  When  the  Afro-American  Society 
demanded  money  for  bongo  drums,  he  got 
up  •1.700  and  sent  two  black  leaders  td  New 
York  In  the  university  plane. 

Despite  such  shameless  appeasement,  he 
was  once  physically  yanked  off  a  speakers' 
platform  and,  Methvln  writes,  "By  spring 
Perkins  was  an  object  of  open  derision.  Stu- 
dent militants  marched  around  sporting 
sheathed  knives  and  prudent  students  were 
afraid  to  stroll  the  campus  quadrangle  at 
night." 


A  special  trustees*  invesrtigatlng  commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  unlvenslty-s  failure  Vo 
enforce  disciplinary  procedures  over  a  long 
period  led  to  the  April  eruption.  The  oom- 
mlttee  said: 

"This  oommittee  has  the  strong  feeling 
that,  had  dlscipUne  at  Cornell  been  enforced 
over  the  last  two  or  three  years,  simply  by 
fair  but  firm  adherence  to  the  disciplinary 
code  and  Judicial  system  in  force,  a  tragic 
event  of  the  dimension  of  the  WlUard 
Straight  incident  might  well  have  been 
avoided." 

In  all  falmeaa  to  dithering  college  adminis- 
trative officials,  public  officials  reacted  with 
the  same  tragic  appeasement.  Methvln  makes 
the  flat  accusation: 

The  clvU  authorities  charged  with  main- 
taining the  peace  and  good  order  of  Amer- 
ican society  In  the  19606  permitted  a  dan- 
gerous climate  of  violence  to  develop.  They 
defaulted  in  the  city  haUs,  courtrocan*.  state 
houses,  all  the  way  up  to  the  White  House 
and  Supreme  Court,  unleashing  Utopian  ex- 
tremism and  simple  savagery. 

"Prom  the  first  ghetto  riot  in  Harlem  in 
July.  1064.  and  the  first  campus  riot  at  Ber- 
keley m  October  1064.  the  response  of  the 
Johnson  adminlstraUon  in  Washington  down 
to  those  In  meet  city  halls  and  ooUegofi  was 
to  repeal  the  liberal  litany  that  we  must  seek 
to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent.' 

"Implicitly  of  explicitly,  the  Utany  always 
involved  conceding  Justice  and  reasonable- 
ness to  the  perpetrators  of  violence — hence 
condoning  and  even  encouraging  their  vio- 
lent behavior." 

Before  the  November.  1064.  elecUon.  Meth- 
vln charges,  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  New  York  City  administration  of  Mayor 
Wagner  "coIlaborai.ed"  to  prevent  the  police 
or  KBI  "from  exposing  the  full  role  of  such 
communists  as  William  Epton  in  cllmatlalng 
and  contributing  to  the  Harlem  explosion." 
In  part.  Methvln  asserts,  the  weak  re^onse 
of  public  officials  "stemmed  from  an  obsession 
with  achieving  'racial  Justice'  and  paroxysms 
of  masochism  over  past  wrongs,  real  and 
Imagined. 

"In  part.  It  was  the  rawest  kind  of  racial 
politics  and  political  profiteering.  And  In 
part  It  was  simple  neglect.  But  through  care- 
lessness, wttlessness  and  willful  political  de- 
sign, the  authorities  promoted  anarchy." 

Take  the  police.  "Inexperienced  and  under- 
manned for  riots,"  they  fed  the  fuels  of  chaos. 
Methvln  found,  "first  by  bumbling  or  inac- 
tion and  then  by  overaction." 

At  the  time  of  the  Detroit  holocauat,  "from 
the  man  on  the  beat  to  Mayor  Cavana^.  the 
authoriUefi  were  petrified.  News  accounts  of 
Newark  end  years  of  -police  brutality'  alo- 
ganeenng  had  arranged  tloelr  minds  for  in- 
action. 

"The  Mayor  and  PoUce  Commissioner, 
called  at  S:10  a.m..  did  not  go  out  on  12tb 
St.  They  stayed  In  their  ofllcee.  mesmerizing 
themselves  with  the  myth  of  a  monstrous 
mob  that  simply  did  not  exist  at  that  time." 
As  one  sergeant  later  explained  the  paral- 
ysis to  Methvin.  "Each  one  of  us  was  think- 
ing If  we  tried  to  make  an  arrest,  we  might 
be  the  trigger — and  go  down  in  history  like 
John  WUkee  Booth." 

But.  Ironically,  at  least  one  adnilUed  looter 
was  outraged  by  this  ooUapee  of  the  poUce 


Actually,  he  notee.  as  situations  worsen 
and  communications  and  chains  of  conunand 
go  awry,  the  police  and  National  Guard  "are 
frequently  little  more  than  a  mob  them- 
selves." In  Newark  and  Detroit.  Guardsmen 
and  police,  "panicked  by  sniper*  fire  that 
was  often  shooUng  by  other  panicky  law- 
men." loosed  voUeya  klUlng  innocent  persona. 
What  Is  the  answer  to  rtots  and  rlot- 
nukkers? 

Methvln  offers  this  five-pronged  attack  to 
be  moimted  by  men  of  goodwill  in  govern- 
ment and  out : 

Ectmomic  and  socioi  action  opoiiwt  dis- 
content. "We  can  make  war  on  the  enemy's 
socio-economic  base,  the  discontent  and  un- 
derdevel<^ment  tiiat  provide  him  with  U- 
Buee  to  exploit  ..." 

Paycft.oIoptcai  action  againxt  ideoloffv- 
"Through  climate- making  campaigns  we  can 
dertroy  the  enemy's  phlloeophlcal  and  psy- 
chological bases  oS  action  .     " 

police  action  againtt  cadres.  "Where  the 
subversive  organlaation  reeorts  to  open  in- 
citement to  violence,  guerrilla  warfare  or  ter- 
rorlsan,  we  can  track  the  insurgent  down  and 
kill  or  capture  him  . . ." 

CountCTorganizational  warfare.  "We  can 
attack  the  subversive  organization's  activities 
by  exposing  and  spoUlghting  Its  deceit  and 
violence,  creating  a  hostUe  populace  which  in 
ttim  pule  peychologlcal  pressure  on  the  in- 
Burgents  to  adopt  democratic  methods  for  so- 
cial changes  and    revolutioDizing'  society." 

preemptive  organizational  warfare.  "We 
can  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  opportunity  to 
exploit  social  stagnation  and  political  dl»- 
organlaatlon  by  preempung  his  opportunity 
to  recruit  and  mature  his  own  organization. 
We  can  give  the  ambitious  and  discontented 
young  men  some  avenue  to  exprees  construc- 
tively his  urge  to  modernize  his  society  and 
to  pursue  his  amhlUons  . . ." 

"CerUlnly  we  cannot  stop  firebomblng  on 
Springfield  Ave  or  12th  St.  by  urt»an  renewal, 
minimum  wage  laws.  Job  training  and  anti- 
discrimination statutes."  Methvln  feels. 

"We  can  stop  them  by  preventing  the 
congregation  and  ooaleecence  of  a  criminal 
inaurrecuon;  and  by  arresting  the  early  law- 
breakers before  the  moral  holiday  Is  signaled 
and  the  drawing  effect  exeatea  a  tornado  of 
anarchy." 

George  Washington,  who'd  been  quite  a 
revolutionist  himself  phrased  it  t*6t  of  aU 
when  the  weak  young  national  government 
was  threatened  in  1786  by  Shay's  B«belllon  in 
Maautcbtuetu. 

•Know  prediaely  what  the  insurgente  aim 
atv"  the  Father  of  His  Country  said  "If  thay 
have  real  prlevancea.  redreea  tiiem  if  possible; 
Off  acknowledge  the  Justice  of  them  and  your 
Inability  to  do  it  m  the  present  moment. 

"If  they  have  not.  employ  the  force  of  gov- 
ernment against  them  at  once  .  l*t  the 
reins  of  government  then  be  braced  and  held 
with  a  »te*dy  hand,  and  evear  TlotoUon  of 
the  constitution  reprehended." 
The  rebellion  was  put  down. 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  KNOW- 
HOW— THE      WCWDER      OT      THE 
WORLD 
Mr.  PE3tCY.  Mr.  President.  Americans 

have  their  faults  and  receive  criUoism 

Wliat  have  we  got  them  for?"  Methvln     ^^^  them,  yet  we  are  universally  admired 


quotes  him  as  exclaiming.  "They  eouJd  have 
stopped  It.  I'd  have  an  armful  of  clothee  or 
a  bagful  of  diamonds  and  a  cop  would  say. 
Having  fun?'  Fd  say,  'Plenty.'  and  go  on. 
Tbey  aeemad  to  enjoy  seeing  lath  8t.  tore 
down." 

SlmUarly.  in  the  early  sUges  of  PhUadil- 
phta's  1964  outbreak,  "riot  police  simply 
quit."  and  the  second  day  word  spread. 
"North  Phllly  Is  wide  open!"  Vainly,  the 
author  notes.  Negro  community  leaders  tried 
to  have  the  mayor  enforce  'law  and  order" 
and  either  deputize  6.000  of  them  as  countw- 
rlotera  or  summon  the  National  Guard. 


for  our  technological  successes.  Peojde 
the  world  over  marvel  at  the  complicated 
machinery  and  sophlsUcated  products 
which  we  turn  out.  Largely  reaponfiible 
for  our  excellent  reputatitm  in  techno- 
logical expertise  is  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry. 

Appliances,  cars,  typewriters,  planes— 
none  of  these  would  be  available  If  it  «ere 
not  for  the  machine  tool  industry.  With- 
out highly  sophisticated,  precise  machine 
toola.  we  could  not  possibly  provide  the 
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housewUe  with  electric  ovens,  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  or  blenders.  A 
trip  to  the  moon  would  still  be  a  far- 
fetched dream,  as  would  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet,  which  is  the  backbone  of 
our  defense  deterrent. 

Machine  tools  are  essential  to  an  In- 
dusulallzed  economy.  Indeed,  without 
them,  we  would  stlU  be  at  the  level  which 
existed  during  the  Civil  War.  In  this  in- 
dustry are  500  different  types  of  machine 
tools,  produced  by  300  machine  tool  com- 
panies, of  which  40  are  located  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  alone.  The  machine  tools 
produced  by  these  companies  mean  in- 
creased productivity.  Increased  produc- 
tivity means  higher  wages,  higher  profits. 
and  lower  prices  for  the  consumer.  Higher 
profits  mean  more  Jobs.  It  means  less 
tedious  and  physically  exhausting  work; 
It  heljK  to  provide  equality  of  working 
opiwrtimltles  for  women. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  skills,  en- 
terprise, and  dedication  of  those  in  the 
machine  tool  induitry.  I.  therefore,  con- 
sider it  highly  appropriate  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  industry  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 20  through  September  26.  Con- 
gress lias  passed  and  the  President  has 
signed  a  joint  resolution  proclaiming 
September  20  to  26  •NaOonal  Machine 
Tool  Week."  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  salute  the  machine  tool  industry,  an 
exceptionally  gifted  and  dedicated  group 
of  Americans  with  whom  I  worked  close- 
ly for  more  than  a  quarter  century,  in 
peace  and  in  war.  while  in  industry,  and 
that  I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues now  In  Congress. 


forced  labor,  aod  Uio  pouucal  rlgbu  at  wom- 
en and  to  the  Qenocide  Coaventloo.  and  it 
urged  Senate  approvaJ  of  each  of  tbeee  oon- 
ventloos. 

So  much  of  Uie  rMOluuon  u  relate*  to  Uie 
QenDClde  ConvenUon  reads  ae  follows: 

■•Tile  Genocide  ConvenUon  seeks  to  achieve 
international  agreement  prohibiting  the  sys- 
tematlc  annlhlUUon  of  etlxnlc  groups 
throughout  the  world. 

•The  Genocide  Convention  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  Ui 
1949.  Many  nations  of  the  world  have  ai- 
reedy  approved  these  oonvenuone  and  the 
united  Statee  Is  embsnaased  not  to  have 
done  Ukewlse.  (The  NAACP  h»s  participated 
with  and  commends  other  national  organi- 
sations which  are  urging  prompt  action  by 
the  United  Statee  Sen««-) 

"We  urge  aU  NAACP  state  oonlerence. 
branchee.  youth  coimdls  and  college  chap- 
ters to  urge  their  Senators  to  vote  favcrahlj 
upon  the  ratlScatlon  of  ...  the  Genocide 
Convention." 

Under  NAACP  policy  this  reeoluUon  re- 
mains m  effect  and  repreoente  the  offlclal  po- 
sition of  the  AsaoclaUon  on  this  subject. 

We  regret  that  the  prompt  action  urged  by 
our  Asoocla'Jon  has  not  ss  jet  been  taken  by 
the  Senate  We  Join  those  many  other  orga- 
nllatlons  who  have  asked  this  Subcommittee, 
the  full  Committee  and  the  Senate  to  favor- 
ably conalder  the  Genocide  Convention  with- 
out further  delay. 


NAACP  XJKGED  RATIFICATION  OP 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IN 
1964 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  lor  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  which  has 
fought  so  diUge^itly  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man rights  for  blacks  in  America,  has 
long  supported  the  Genocide  Convention. 
In  1964,  the  NAACP  pledged  its  full  sup- 
port to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
international  conventions  of  the  UJ*. 
Meeting  in  Washington,  they  urged  "aH 
NAACP  state  conference,  branches, 
youth  councils  and  college  chapters  to 
urge  their  Senators  to  vote  favorably 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention." 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  note  of  the 
NAACP's  support  for  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  statement  of  Clarence 
Mitchell,  director  of  the  Washington 
Bureau.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  before  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Re!.itions  this  spring,  be 
printed  in  the  Racoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoaD,  as  follows: 

STATiinarr  or  cuiamci  Mitchbx 
At  Its  annual  convention  In  Waslllngton. 
DC  .  June  20-77.  1964,  the  NAACP  by  resolu- 
tion pledged  Its  commlonent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Interoatlonal  conventions  dealing 
with  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  aboUtlon  of 


DEFICIT  SPENDING  AND 
INFLATION 
Mr  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  quite 
often  we  find  that  our  consUtuente  are 
not  only  thinking  along  with  us,  but 
sometimes  are  thinking  ahead  of  us  In 
their  analysis  of  the  fiscal  situation  and 
the  policies  which  Congress  seems  deter- 
mined to  pursue.  .  ,j    , 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  held  or 
deficit  spending  and  its  relaUonshlp  to 
inflation. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  a  prominent 
businessman  of  Denver,  Mr.  H.  O. 
Prankel  for  a  statement  upon  this  sit- 
uation, which  sets  out  very  eipUclUy  the 
dangers  of  our  continued  overspending 
in  this  country. 

1  commend  it  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  hope  that  it  will  be  read  and 
also  that  Congress  wUl  pay  more  heed 
to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKS.  as  follows 


SrA-nocsrr  st  H.  O.  PaumzL 

Isn't  It  high  time  that  the  politicians  quit 
kidding  the  American  pubUc  about  the  tnie 
cause  of  Inflation.  There  la  only  one  basic 
cause  of  InBatlon  and  that  Is  over-spendlng 
by  the  federal  government — ependlng  more 
each  year  than  can  be  coUected  In  taxes. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  Inflation — bal- 
ance the  budget  either  by  reducing  govern- 
ment  cost*  or  raising  taxes.  High  Interest 
rates— excessive  price  Increases — and  exces- 
sive labor  Increases  are  bsslcaUy  not  the 
cause  but  the  result  of  Inflation. 

Regardless  of  the  gross  national  product, 
the  dollar  must  go  down  in  value  In  esact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  government 
deficit  Onanclng.  As  a  result  of  our  over- 
spending In  the  past  forty  years,  our  IB30 
dollar  is  now  down  to  about  3fi<.  How  much 
longer  will  It  take  to  whittle  It  down  to  aero? 

When  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  took  us  off 
the  gold  standard  and  put  us  on  managed 


currency,  be  intentionally  aopted  the  policy 
of  spending  more  than  our  actual  income 
with  the  commendable  aim  of  restoring  pros' 
perlty  in  the  middle  of  a  serious  depression. 
The  Keynes  Theory  thst  Roosevelt  followed 
was  to  over-spend  In  times  of  depression,  but 
convereely  to  create  a  budget  surplus  in 
times  of  prc»perlty;  however,  this  has  never 
materialized  and  with  the  insatiable  demand 
tor  more  and  more  billions  from  the  Penta- 
gon—with the  unlimited  growth  of  federal 
bureaucracy — and  with  the  constant  growth 
of  more  and  more  pressure  groups  who  are 
demanding  more  and  more  subsides  from 
the  federal  government,  government  expendi- 
tures conunued  to  soar  long  after  the  depres- 
sion. Even  In  the  years  of  the  greatest  proe- 
perlty  we  have  known,  government  spending 
Btlll  far  exceeded  Income.  Deficit  spending 
has  become  our  national  policy  snd  this 
spending  orgy  has  been  a  politician's  paradise 
because  the  way  to  be  elected  and  to  build 
up  a  political  machine  Is  to  vote  for  more  and 
more  spenduig  regardless  of  what  taxes  might 
be  Imposed  to  cover  that  spending. 

In  the  last  of  Johnson's  administration,  we 
actuaUy  spent  2S  billion  doUars  more  than 
all  of  the  taxes  collected,  which,  of  course.  Is 
the  mam  reason  for  the  dollar  going  down 
and  the  prices  going  up  in  1969  and  1970. 

Unfortunately,  fuel  has  been  added  to  the 
Are  by  the  huge  expenditures  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  from  the  beginning  was  a  bad 
blunder:  excessive  wage  Increases  way  out  of 
proporUon  to  actual  Increases  in  productivity 
which  have  been  given  to  organlied  labor 
because  of  their  dominant  political  position; 
and  the  meffidency  and  terrible  waste  of  the 
Pentagon  which  many  of  our  best  author 
Itlea  estimate  Is  a  mmlmum  of  10  billion 
dollars  per  year.  Certainly  many  billions  of 
dollars  per  year  could  be  slashed  off  the  ap- 
nropriaUons  of  the  Pentagon  and  to  the 
armed  forces  without  detracting  In  the 
slightest  from  our  defenses. 

Once  an  Inflation  starts.  It  becomes  ahnoet 
impossible  to  stop  It  because  every  inflation 
feeds  on  Itself  and  creates  more  and  more 
pressure  groups  demanding  more  and  more 
subsidies  Controls  are  not  the  answer- 
controls  are  Just  a  temporary  expedient- 
controls  call  for  more  control*— they  breed 
black  markets — and  ultimately  must  deetroj 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  our  present 
Democratic  system  of  government. 

The  polltlcana  will  never  take  the  lead  to 
controlling  or  stopping  Inflation  simply  be- 
cause in  order  to  be  elected  they  must  neces- 
sarily accede  to  thU  greater  demand  of  pres- 
sure groups — In  the  past  forty  years  time 
these  pres.sure  groups  have  controUed  elec- 
tions and  they  vrtll  continue  to  do  so  untu 
a  great  mass  of  Americans  are  educated  to 
the  fact  that  we  agato  have  to  Uve  wttlun 
our  means. 

In  order  to  really  stop  an  Inflation,  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  make  personal  sacrl- 
flcea:  unfortunately  we  have  to  be  prepared 
for  temporary  Increases  In  unemployment 
and  temporarv  slowing  down  of  the  economy. 
It  is  an  impoaelblllty  to  stop  a  dope  baWt 
of    forty    years    without    some    withdrawal 

pains.  

We  must  demand  that  oat  congreasmen 
and  senalora  do  not  vote  for  any  expendi- 
tures no  matter  how  commendable  unles 
they  enact  taxes  to  pay  for  the.«  expendi- 
tures Any  congressman  or  senator  who 
Toles  for  an  expenditure  without  providing 
a  tax  to  pay  for  same  Is  an  InflaUonlst  and 
If  the  majority  of  the  American  public  are 
educated  to  vote  these  mnauonlsu  out  of 
office,  then  It  will  no  longer  be  politically 
profltable  for  our  representatives  in  the  oon- 
greas  and  the  senate  to  promote  reckless 
spending.  A»  soon  as  It  becomes  poUtlcaUy 
unprofltable  for  spending  programa,  Just 
that  soon  will  we  be  able  to  balance  tba 
budget  and  control  the  inflation:  but  not 
until  then. 
The  alternative  Is  to  ulUmately  conflscata 
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the  bulk  of  money  that  the  people  liavc  In- 
vested m  government  bonds,  m  saving  ac- 
counts. In  Insurance  policies  and  pensions 
which  in  the  main  are  the  mveatments  of 
the  poor;  ultlmalely  It  would  also  destroy 
equity  values  and.  far  more  unportant  It 
would  mean  the  end  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  American  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment Free  enterprise  and  our  American 
Idea  of  Individual  liberty  and  Individual  re- 
sponalhUitj  go  liand  In  hand  and  one  can- 
not survive  the  other  Before  the  final  bust 
up  comes,  government  WIU  ultimately  con- 
trol and  In  all  probability  own  outright  our 
basic  mdustrlea  and  we  win  have  a  collec- 
tivized form  of  government  Instead  of  a 
government  based  on  mdlvldual  liberty— 
and  whether  we'  call  that  government  a 
Fascist  Government  or  a  Socialist  Govern- 
ment or  a  Communist  Government,  the 
American  dream  which  produced  the  great- 
est form  of  government  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  will  vanish  from  this  earth. 


THE  PRERELEASE  PRISON 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  HOLLDJGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  blights  on  the  American 
prison  system  is  the  large  volume  of 
crime  committed  by  the  repeated  of- 
fender. The  Justice  Department  tells  us 
that  four  of  every  five  felonies  committed 
during  the  last  decade  were  perpetrated 
by  persons  previously  convicted  of  crime. 
Clearly  our  prison  system  Is  not  doing 
an  adequate  lob  of  rehabilitating  the 
criminal.  ^    „     .>. 

William  D.  Leeke.  director  of  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Correction,  has 
authoriied  an  invaluable  article  detall- 
j-  ing  the  efforts  South  Carolina  has  made 

oj  to  rehabUltate  the  prisoner  before  he 

**   '  returns  to  society.  The  South  Carolina 

prerelease  program  has  had  encourag- 
ing effects.  In  South  Carolina  only  3.1 
percent  of  the  prisoners  released  alter 
undergoing  prerelease  training  have  re- 
turned to  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
Naturally.  40  percent  of  the  releasees 
later  return  to  prison. 

The  prerelease  program  thus  helps  re- 
verse the  rising  tide  of  crime,  and  In  the 
process  saves  the  public  money.  Director 
Leekes'  article  deserves  a  wide  audience. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb, 
as  follows: 

A  SnccxasvOT.  STasTxor  m  tbx  Was  Aoaixn 

Csivx 

(By  WUllam  D.  Leeke) 

Crime  U  one  of  the  most  serious  domeatlo 

problems  confronting  the  American  people 

today    It  is  a  pervasive  problem  that  cosw 

the  taxpayers  more  then  SSI  bllUon  each  year 

and  threatens  the  property  as  well  as  the 

safety  of  everyone. 

Arreet,  court,  and  prison  records  furnish 
insistent  testimony  to  tlie  fact  that  re- 
cidivists (repeated  offenders)  consUtute  the 
hard  core  of  the  crime  piTjblem  (President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.  "The  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society."  19S7.  p.  451.  Nineteen 
out  of  every  30  pen»ns  (96  percentl  who  are 
sent  to  prison  return  to  society,  and  40  per- 
cent of  those  released  from  confinement 
laWr  return  to  prison  (President  lUchard  M. 
Nlion.  November  13.  19S9).  The  US.  Justice 
Department  has  estimated  that  four  of  every 
Ave  felonies  during  the  last  decade  were  com- 
mitted by  a  person  who  had  previously  been 
coovlctwl  of  a  crime,  and  US.  Attorney 
Genaral  John  K.  Mitchell  has  stated  that: 
.  .  if  we  can  achieve  a  subetantlal  decrease 


in  the  rate  of  recidivism,  we  can  achieve  a 
subetanual  decrease  In  the  crime  rate"  ("The 
Case  for  Penal  Iteform."  Trial  Magaaine, 
Oct. /Nov.   1969.  pp.  14-16). 

As  one  considers  these  lacu,  it  beoomes 
apparent  that  oorrecuonal  Institutions  and 
their  staffs  must  play  a  crucial  role  m  the 
naUonal  effort  to  reduce  the  crime  rate  and 
to  re-establish  a  respect  for  law  and  order  In 
our  society. 

xrrscTivx  coaaacnoN 
The  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  meffoctlve  correctional  systems  which  fur- 
ther isolate  and  alienate  the  offender  from 
the  society  to  which  he  must  return.  Crime 
Is  largely  a  community-based  phenomenon, 
and  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  offender 
must  be  wlthm  the  community,  not  wlthm 
the  artificial,  unnatural  environment  of  a 
correctional  Institution.  It  Is  logical,  there- 
fore, that  meaningful  and  effective  correc- 
tion must  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
offender,  under  carefully  controlled  condi- 
tions to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  he  can 
adjust  to  the  community  to  which  he  plane 
to  return  upon  release. 

The  south  Carolina  Department  of  Cor- 
rections Is  the  State  conectlonal  system  for 
adult  offenders.  The  current  population  of 
the  department  Is  more  than  2,800  adtUt  of- 
fenders Only  100  of  these  are  femaiee.  In 
addition,  there  are  approxhnalely  2.600  adult 
males  Incarcerated  in  the  43  autonomous 
county  prisons. 

Several  years  ago.  the  South  CaroUna  De- 
partment of  OorrecUons  realised  that  a  care- 
fully  planned,  well-organised,  and  closely 
supervised  pre-release  program  was  necessary 
if  the  department  expected  to  ftllflU  ita  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  the  public  by  returning  ex- 
offenders  to  the  commumty  as  law-abiding, 
producUve,  taipaylng  citUiens  Tears  of  frus- 
tration and  failure  had  proven  that  Inmates 
could  not  be  prepared  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  many  problems  of  re-entering  a 
free  community  while  exposed  only  to  care- 
fully controlled,  artificial  environment  mot- 
pletely  Isolated  from  the  community.  Accord- 
ingly, a  pre-rele«»e  center  was  opened  in 
1964:  most  male  Inmates  spent  their  last  30 
days  of  incaroermtlon  at  thla  center. 

Through  organlied  pre-release  classes. 
group  discussions.  Individual  counseling,  and 
limited  Interaction  with  selected  members  of 
the  community,  concerted  efforts  were  made 
to  prepare  the  men  for  their  return  to  their 
respective  commtmitlea. 

While  this  30-day  pre-releaae  program  did 
enliance  the  chances  for  successful  re-entry 
into  the  community.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  thU  program  was  not  suBdent.  Men 
were  encountering  pereonal.  social,  family. 
and  vocational  problems  which  could  neither 
be  anticipated  nor  dealt  with  satisfactorily 
to  a  centraUied.  correctlons-orlentea  pro- 
gram wblch  lasted  only  SO  days.  More  exten- 
sive inmate-commumty  Interaction  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  was  needed:  however, 
enabling  loglsUtlon  was  neoeesary  before  the 
pre-release  program  oould  be  extended  into 
the  community. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  responded 
to  the  request  for  enabling  leglsutlon  by 
adopting  Section  65-321.1  of  the  Soutll  Coro- 
)(no  Code  0/  taicJ  In  part,  this  section  au- 
thoriied the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Cor- 
rections to  extend  the  limits  of  confinement 
of  Inmates  Into  the  community  and  to  per- 
mit selected  Inmates  to  participate  In  paid 
employment  or  training  programs  In  the 
community. 

cosisitJwrrT-aASxc  cosaacnoNS 
Since  the  enahUng  legislation  was  passed 
in  19««.  the  South  CaroUna  Department  of 
Corrections  has  successfully  mituted  two 
programs  which  are  designed  to  faclUUte 
the  return  of  inmates  to  society  as  law- 
abiding,  productive  cltlxens:  (l)  The  Work 
Release  Program  which  was  begun  In  1908 
and  (3)  the  Accelerated  Pre-Eelease  Pro- 
gram wmch  was  begun  to  19«8.  Both  pro- 


grams provide  the  Individual  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  readmess  for  total 
release  and  paid  employment  m  the  commu- 
tUty  using  the  skills  and  training  he  has 
learned  or  improved  while  mcarcerated  The 
primary  distinction  between  the  two  pro- 
grama  IS  that  the  work  release  partldpanM 
may  spend  their  last  6  to  13  months  in  paid 
employment  m  the  community  while  the 
Accelerated  Pre-Belease  Program  partlclpanu 
spend  only  Iheu  last  00  days  worktog  to  the 
commumty.  Both  groups  return  to  a  cor- 
recuonal  msUtution  during  nonworkmg 
hours. 

A  network  of  eommumty-based  correc- 
tional facilities  caUed  community  pre-re- 
lease centers  Is  l>emg  developed  m  the  m- 
dustrlal  and  population  centers  of  the  State 
to  accommodate  the  Work  Release  and  Ac- 
celerated Pre-Release  Program  partlclpanta 
Each  commumty  pre-release  center  wUl  have 
space  tor  60  to  60  uunatee.  The  ultimate  goal 
iTlo  have  a  community  pre-release  center 
within  a  realistic  commuting  distance  of  any 
geographic  location  to  tlie  State.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  an  Inmate  can  con- 
tinue his  pre-release  employment  after  he 
has  returned  home  upon  his  release.  Tm" 
community  pre-release  centers  have  been 
opened  to  date  and  a  fourth  Is  under  con- 
struction. Since  the  State  Is  geographically 
small,  only  seven  or  eight  community  pre- 
release centers  will  be  neceasary. 


omncrma  or  paocaassa 
The  primary  objecuvea  of  community  pre- 
release programs  to  South  Carolina  are  as 
follows: 

1  The  Profocdoa  0/  Soriely— The  law  re- 
oulree  that  an  todindual  who  has  been  In- 
carcerated as  the  result  of  a  crime  must  be 
released  at  the  end  of  the  specified  sentence 
whether  or  not  he  has  demonstrated  his  read- 
iness for  release.  Most  States  provide  methods 
whereby  the  inmate  can  reduce  his  sentence 
substantially.  In  South  Carolina  through  a 
combination  of  methods— good  behavior.  7- 
day  work  credlu.  and  credits  for  the  donation 
of  blood  (Umlted  to  80  days— 12  days  for 
each  of  five  ptote— dojtog  a  13-monlh  pe- 
riod!—an  Inmate  can  reduce  his  senlence  by 
aoproilmateiy  one-third,  -rime  off  the  OTlg- 
Inal  sentence,  which  Is  commonly  reterreo 
to  by  mmatea  as  "good  lime."  can  be  with- 
drawn by  the  director  of  the  South  CaroUttS 
Department  of  CorrecUons  If  there  U  Just 
nuse  InmatM  enter  the  community  pre-re- 
lease programs  on  the  basis  of  their  'goijd 
time"  release  date:  consequently,  If  they  ara 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  partial  release  pro- 
vided through  these  programs,  all  or  a  por- 
uon  of  their  good  time"  can  be  revoked^ 
When  thu  occurs,  the  tomate  is  returned  to 
incarceration  without  the  costly  and  Ome- 
consuming  n««.lty  of  arrest  «d  Jud^ 
scoon  TO  date.  686  tomates  have  «Jt^ 
the  community  pre-release  centers;  of  this 
number  Hi  llB.9  percent)  have  been  dis- 
missed and  returned  to  other  correctional  in- 
siltuUons     tor     further     adjustment     and 

incarceration.  ,  _  •_ 

Thla  IS  oljvloosly  a  sound  procedure  nf 
which  sodetv,  to  a  degree  can  be  protect^ 
from  mmatea  who  are  Ukely  to  ratum  to 
crlmtoal  actlvttlta. 

2  Aid  to  Law  In/orccti>en»— Before  the 
days  of  community  pre-release  centers  to 
South  Carolina,  an  mnMte  was  released  at 
the  expiration  of  his  original  sentence  mtous 
anv  K:cumulated  "good  ume  -  He  was  pro- 
vlded  a  one-way  ticket  home  and  one  suit 
of  "suitable  clothing-  A  noOficatloii  of  re- 
lease -was  mailed  to  the  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement Official:  however,  this  "OclsJ  did 
not  know  when  the  ei-lnmate  would  arrive, 
where  or  If  he  would  be  working,  or  where 
he  would  reside.  These  drcumstanoes  no 
longer  exist  for  todlvlduals  being  released 
through  community  pre-release  centers.  ■TBe 
Uw  enforcement  officials  know  when  he  wiu 
arrive,  where  he  wUl  be  staytng^or  to  »d 
alter  release,  and  where  he  will  be  working. 
Law  eoloroamant  olBeers  visit  the  com- 
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muolty  pc«-nle*M  centers  on  both  •  formal 
uul  an  informal  basis.  Th«y  t«ach  pre-re- 
1««M  class«8  and  Interact  with  pre-release 
panlelpaotA  in  small  groups  or  Individually. 
Tbroufb  their  interactions,  the  tiunatea  learn 
to  respect  the  law  as  well  as  law  enforcement 
officers  Also,  Jt  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
South  C&roima  Department  of  C<MTectlon« 
has  employed  a  number  of  former  law  en- 
forcement offloers  as  members  of  staffs  at 
community  pre-rdcaM  centers. 


a.  Crime  Prevention — As  It  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  recldlvlsu  comprise  the  bard  core 
of  the  criminal  population  In  the  United 
States.  The  South  C&rolma  Department  of 
Corrections  l»  making  every  effort  to  reduce 
recidivism  for  adult  offendera  in  South  Caro- 
lina and.  thus,  to  reduce  the  crime  rate  for 
the  State.  Table  I  shows  preliminary  recid- 
ivism data  for  the  ao-day  pre-release,  ac- 
celerated pre-release,  and  work  release  pro- 
grams. 


TAeiE  l.-SOUTH  CAROLINA  OePARTMCNT  OF  CORRCCTIONS*  RECIDIVISM  DATA' 
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Preliminary  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  community  pre-release  programs  Is 
mo6t  encouraging-  Data  In  Table  I  show  an 
inverse  relationship  between  the  length  of 
tbe  traniLltlonal  period  between  the  prison 
environment  and  the  free  world  and  the 
rate  of  recidivism.  The  recidivism  rate  In- 
creased as  tbe  length  of  tbe  transitional  pe- 
riod decreased.  While  only  one  of  the  137 
men  who  participated  In  the  work  release 
program  returned  to  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  466  of  the  3.343 
who  participated  in  the  30-day  pre-release 
program  returned  to  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Corrections. 

If  the  above  conclusion  regarding  the  re- 
lationship between  tbe  length  of  the  transi- 
tional period  and  tbe  rectdlvlam  rate  is  valid. 
It  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  community 
pre-release  programs  are  effective  in  reduc- 
ing recldJvtsm- 

4.  rinancial  Savinffa  to  TiLrpayers — The 
community  pre-release  centers  have  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  conclusively  es- 
tablish their  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting recldlvl-im;  however,  there  is  con- 
clusive evidence  to  establish  the  economic 
Justification  of  community  pre-release  pro- 
grams. Table  n  reSects  tbe  salaries  earned 
and  lazaa  paid  by  participants  hi  these  pro- 
grams. 

Historically,  the  total  coat  of  the  Incarcera- 
tion of  offenders  has  been  twme  by  the  tai- 
payers-  At  the  present  time,  the  per  capita 
Inmate  coet  to  tbe  South  Carolina  taxpayers 
for  operating  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  is  •1.S41  per  year:  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  incarcerating  60  persona 
in  tbe  South  Carolina  Department  of  Correc- 
tions is  106.460  per  year. 

SATIN  CS   TO   TAXPATXaS 

Particlpanu  in  the  community  pre-re- 
lease programs  are  gainfully  employed  In  the 
community,  and  they  earn  the  standard 
civilian  wages  Consequently,  they  are  each 
required  to  pay  t3bO  a  day  to  tbe  South 
Carolina  Department  of  C^orrectlons  for 
room,  txiard.  and  transportation.  One  man 
would,  therefore,  pay  ttj277.SO  a  year  to  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections 
for  tbe  privilege  of  participating  in  the  com- 
munity pre-release  program.  This  represents 
a  net  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  •1,377.50 
(77.8  percent)  for  each  participant  in  the 
program.  In  addition  to  saving  the  taxpayers 
almost  80  percent  of  their  imprisonment. 
residents  of  the  community  pre-release  cen- 
ters pay  taxea— local.  SUte,  and  Federal — 
as  well  as  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
families. 

COMCLtmOH 

Community  pre-release  programs  and 
Other  forms  of  graduated  release  are  stiU  In 
the  expenmeota]  stages  of  development.  Nu- 
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merous  studies  have  been  conducted  In  other 
States  to  ascertain  tbelr  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing recidivt&m.  and  the  results  of  existing 
studies  are  not  very  encouraging  ("Oradu- 
aC«d  Release."  fn/of^mofion  Review  on  Crtme 
and  Delinquency.  December  1B6&).  The  re- 
sults of  previous  studies  are  not  conclusive: 
and.  of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  the  pre- 
release programs  in  South  Carolina  cannot 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  studies  m  an- 
other State.  Preliminary  stAtlsUcs  in  South 
Carolina  are  most  encouraging  In  that  only 
3.1  percent  of  the  350  persons  who  had  been 
released  through  tbe  combined  pre-release 
and  work  release  programs  tshosm  in  Table 
I)  have  returned  to  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  The  department  la 
engaged  in  a  continual  evaluation  of  the 
pre-release  programs,  and  the  South  Eastern 
Correctional  and  Criminological  Research 
Center  at  Florida  State  University  is  also  re- 
searching tbe  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

A  major  factor  in  the  success  of  tbe  pre- 
release programs  in  South  CaroUna  has  been 
tbe  extensive  community  involvement  m  the 
planning  and  operation  of  tbe  pre-release 
centers.  The  future  success  of  tbe  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Corrections  in  lu 
efforts  to  combat  crime  through  the  com- 
munity pre-release  programs  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  continued  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  local  law  enforcement  officials,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders,  civic,  social,  and 
religious  organizations,  and  private  citizens. 
The  South  CaroUna  Department  of  Correc- 
tions is  optimistic  that  this  support  will  con- 
tinue and  that  the  community  pre-release 
programs  wlU  remain  an  effective  front  m 
the  war  against  crime  In  South  Carolina. 

TABi.£  II. -CUMULATIVE  EARNINGS.  TAXES  PAIO.  AtlO 
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September  22,  1970 

RETIREMENT  OP  JOHN  8. 
PORSYTHE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day the  llth  ot  September,  John  S.  Por- 
sythe.  the  general  counsel  ot  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  retired 
from  Federal  service.  A  reception  in  his 
honor  was  attended  by  over  300  of  Jack's 
friends.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Elliot  Richardson  joined 
several  Senators  in  a  personal  tribute  to 
Jack.  I  was  sorry  I  was  unable  to  attend 
for  I  would  like  to  have  said  to  Jack: 
'Thank  you  for  a  job  well  done. " 

As  I  look  back  over  my  11  years  of 
service  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  have  .said  "thank  you  for 
a  Job  well  done  "  to  Jack  so  many  times. 
I  have  probably  said  these  words  to  Jack 
each  time  we  passed  a  bill.  If  I  did  not, 
I  should  have,  because  with  Jack  every 
job  has  been  a  job  well  done. 

Jack  was  the  general  counsel  of  the 
committee  when  I  joined  it  on  January 
20,  1959.  but  I  had  been  aware  of  Jack's 
excellent  work  when  I  served  in  the 
House  and  he  was  general  counsel  for 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Time  and  again  In  my  years  of  service 
In  Congress.  I  have  looked  to  Jack  for 
advice  and  assistance.  He  has  always  re- 
sponded with  e.xcellent  advice  and  ener- 
getic assistance  and  something  more — 
the  wonderful  abUity  to  see  all  sides  of  a 
problem. 

Perhaps  this  ability  more  than  any- 
thing assisted  our  committee  to  provide 
far-reaching  legislation  in  every  area  of 
the  committee's  vast  jurisdiction. 

I  will  miss  the  frequent  meetings  with 
Jack  and  his  charming  wife  Pat.  I  wUl 
miss  tbe  chance  to  say  again  "thank  you 
for  a  job  well  done." 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  just  like 
to  say  one  more  time;  "Thank  you.  Jack, 
for  a  job  well  done." 


MOBILIZING  WORLD  OPINION  FOR 
HUMANE  TREATMENT  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN POW'S 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  PrtKident.  I  beUeve  It 
is  fitting  and  useful  that  Congress  Is  to- 
day meeting  in  joint  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voicing  its  united  indignation 
over  the  Communist  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  also  discussing  what  practical 
measures  are  available  to  us  that  might 
help  to  bring  about  their  early  release. 

Like  other  Senators.  I  have  spoken 
about  this  matter  several  times  on  tbe 
floor  of  tbe  Seiute.  Unlike  some  Sen- 
ators, however.  I  have  little  conSdence 
In  the  abUity  of  diplomacy  by  itself  as 
an  Instrument  for  obtaining  the  release 
of  the  American  POW's. 

No  one  Ukes  to  be  a  pessimist  when 
the  lives  of  American  servicemen  are 
involved.  But  In  the  light  of  the  Com- 
munist record  on  tbe  treatment  of  pris- 
oners in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  there  Is  no  reason  at  all  for  placing 
any  hope  in  an  appeal  to  Communist 
humanltarianlsm.  and  there  Is  little  rea- 
son for  believing  that  diplomacy  by  Itself 
can  turn  the  trick. 

In  World  War  n  the  great  majority 
ot  tbe  Oermans  and  Italians  and  Jap- 
anese who  were  taken  prisoner  by  tbe 
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Soviets  never  returned  to  tbelr  families. 
They  simply  disappeared. 

In  the  Korean  irar.  of  7.100  Americans 
taken  prisoner,  3.354  died  In  captivity, 
while  another  389  are  still  listed  as 
missing. 
Such  are  tbe  grim  facts. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
situation  Is  hopeless.  If  tbe  Communists 
are  unresponsive  to  diplomacy,  they  are 
far  more  responsive  to  massive  demon- 
strations of  international  public  opinion. 
As  I  have  said  before.  I  beUeve  that  we 
should  raise  the  matter  of  the  American 
POW's  at  every  single  session  with  the 
Communist  negotiators  in  Parts:  that 
we  should  mobilize  all  of  our  diplomatic 
resources  and  Information  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  world  opinion: 
and  that  we  should  not  hesiute  to  warn 
of  stronger  measures  If  the  Communists 
refuse  to  agree  to  the  elementary  hu- 
manitarian request  that  they  abide  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  treat- 
ment of  POW's. 

I  believe  that  we  should  solicit  the 
support  of  every  newspaperman  and 
every  editor  and  every  elected  represen- 
tative and  every  parUament  in  the  free 
world  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  not 
only  on  Hanoi  but  on  Moscow  as  well. 
More  recently  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  we  have  been  remiss  in  failing 
to  seek  support  at  the  United  Nations  for 
a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  all 
parties  to  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  observe  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

In  the  POW  field,  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention is  the  legal  and  moral  equivalent 
of  the  VH.  declaration  of  human  rights: 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration.  Indeed,  to 
say  that  the  Convention  enjoys  the  Im- 
plicit endorsement  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  document  which  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  civilized  International  opinion. 
If  the  majority  of  the  member  nations 
are  not  prepared  to  vote  for  a  simple 
resolution  calling  on  the  governments  in- 
volved in  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict  to 
respect  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, then  I  say  it  Is  high  time  that  we 
reappraise  the  utility  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. 

There  is  another  observation  that  I 
wish  to  make. 

I  have  witnessed  many  so-called  anti- 
war demonstrations,  and  my  memory  of 
these  demonstrations  is  that  all  of  the 


same  time  as  they  called  upon  us  to  with- 
draw, and  if  they  protested  against  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  American  POW's 
to  Hanoi  at  tbe  same  time  as  they  pro- 
tested against  our  bombardment  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  hope  tbe  antiwar  protesters  will  Join 
us  In  demanding  humane  treatment  for 
the  American  POW's  because  their  voice 
would  carry  much  weight  with  Hanoi. 
But  whether  they  join  us  or  do  not  join 
us.  every  Member  ot  Congress,  every 
newspaperman,  every  editor,  every  con- 
cerned member  of  the  public,  every 
friendly  parliamentarian  in  other  coun- 
tries, every  friendly,  yes.  and  even  every 
neutral  government,  has  a  clear  moral 
duty  in  the  matter  of  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

If  we  join  our  voices  in  a  mighty  Inter- 
national protest  and  if  we  seek  to  raise 
tbe  Issue  at  every  opportunity,  the 
chances  are  that  before  too  long  the 
Communists  will  decide  that  tbe  reten- 
tion or  abuse  of  American  POW's  is  sim- 
ply not  worth  the  political  emtMnrrass- 
ment  that  the  issue  Is  causing  them 
internationally. 


CULEBRA:    THE  BOMBING  MUST 
STOP 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  roughly  a 
month  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Ramon 
FeUclano.  mayor  of  the  town  of  Culebra 
in  Puerto  Rico,  a  letter  settmg  forth  the 
complaints  of  his  people  against  the 
continued  use  of  the  island  of  Culebra 
as  a  target  practice  area  for  UB.  naval 
vessels  and  naval  aircraft 

Over  the  intervening  period  I  have  had 
an  opportunit}'  to  stuiv  the  documen- 
tation which  Mayor  Peliciano  sent  me 
and  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  Navy  in  defense  of 
its  position. 

The  complaint  of  tbe  Culebrans  Is  that 
the  increasingly  Intensive  use  of  their 
island  as  a  target  practice  area  imposes 
almost  unbearable  hardships  on  them. 
They  say  that  tbe  cattle  business  on  the 
island  has  been  virtually  ruined,  that 
the  once  thriving  fishing  industry  Is  now 
in  severe  economic  distress,  that  prop- 
erty values  have  gone  down,  that  all  ot 
the  inhabitants  frequently  have  their 
sleep  disturbed,  and  that  the  quality  of 
education  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  constant  overflighte  of  naval  air- 
craft and  the  around-the-clock  bursts  of 


placards  were  directed  against  alleged  exploding  shells  and  bombs 
inhumanity  and  brutality  on  our  part 
and  on  the  part  of,  our  aUies.  But  I  do 
not  recall  seeing  a  "single  placard  which 
called  on  Hanoi  to  stop  abusing  Ameri- 
can POW's.  or  to  accept  international 
inspection  under  the  Geneva  Convention. 

To  me  It  seems  that  there  is  something 
indecent.  In  fact  almost  suspect,  about 
a  bumanltarlanism  that  Is  so  full  of  con- 
cern for  human  suffering  on  one  side, 
and  so  indifferent,  on  tbe  other  side,  to 
the  monstrous  and  deliberate  torture  of 
American  POWs. 

Let  me  suggest  to  those  antiwar  pro- 
testors who  are  not  pro-Vletcong  and 
do  not  want  to  see  a  Communist  victory, 
that  their  protests  would  be  far  more 
persuasive  it  they  called  upon  Hanoi  to 
withdraw  from  South  'Vietnam  at  tbe 


The  authoritative  weekly  Armed 
Forces  Journal  early  this  year  decided 
to  look  Into  the  Culebra  issue  In  depth. 
The  editors  reported  that  they  spent 
more  money,  more  hours,  more  inter- 
views, checking  out  this  situation  than 
they  had  spent  on  any  story  they  had 
printed  In  several  years. 

Tbe  Armed  Forces  Journal,  as  every- 
one knows,  has  never  been  accused  of 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  UB.  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  Navy.  But  on  the  Issue  of  Cu- 
lebra the  editors  of  the  Journal  came 
up  with  this  conclusion: 

Our  heans  are  wltA  tbe  United  Stat«s 
Navy,  but  not  about  Culebra  .  .  .  Our  bi- 
ases, our  opinions  have  slilfted  frocn  the 
Navy's  aide  to  the  Culebrans  •<  we  tracked 
down  and  cbecked  out  Che  story  .  .  . 


I  must  say  that  my  own  conclusion, 
after  examlng  all  the  facts,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal. 

I  know  that  it  will  cause  cert<Un  In- 
convenience to  the  Navy  if  it  has  to  shift 
from  Culebra  to  one  of  the  available  un- 
inhabited Islands  in  tbe  Caribbean  area. 

It  may  even  cause  serious  inconven- 
ience. 

But  in  this  situation  we  must  accord 
primacy  to  human  considerations.  As  the 
Armed  Forees  Journal  put  it: 

Tbe  Culebran  problem  Unt  targets:  tt'e 
people — patnouc,  warm,  gracloua.  boneat. 
candid.  Americans,  wbo  aren't  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  bureaucratic  subtlety.  They 
are  not  at  war  with  tbe  Navy.  Tbe  oiUy 
enemy  the  Culebrans  tiave  Is  Indifference. 

That  tbe  Culebran  people  are  united 
on  the  issue  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  In  a  recent  poll  304  out  of  313  Cu- 
lebran famiUes  voted  to  have  the  Navy 
leave. 

The  entire  Puerto  Rican  people  have 
rallied  around  tbe  Culebrans  in  their 
battle  against  bureaucratic  indifference. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  single  issue  In  recent 
decades  on  which  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple, from  right  to  left,  have  been  more 
united,  and  no  single  issue  about  which 
they  have  felt  more  passionately. 

Tbe  reason  for  their  passionate  feel- 
ings on  the  Culebra  issue  should  be  ap- 
p€irent  to  anyone  wbo  has  the  least  hu- 
man and  poUUcal  sensitivity. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  feel  that  our 
continued  use  of  Culebra  as  a  target 
practice  area,  in  total  disregard  ot  the 
welfare  and  attitude  of  its  inhabitants. 
Is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  colonialist  at- 
titude. They  feel  that  we  are  not  treat- 
ing tbe  Culebrans  as  fellow  Americans 
with  equal  rights,  but  as  colonial  sub- 
jects whose  welfare  and  convenience  we 
are  completely  free  to  disregard  if  we 
believe  it  to  be  In  our  own  interests. 

To  say  that  tbe  Issue  has  reached  ex- 
plosive proportions  would  be  no  exag- 
geration. Indeed.  Puerto  Ricans  who  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States  have 
warned  us  that  if  some  relief  is  not  given 
to  the  Culebrans  and  If.  Instead.  Con- 
gress should  grant  the  Navy's  request  to 
take  over  more  of  the  island.  It  would 
play  Into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Puerto  Rican 
independence  movement,  which  is  now 
to  a  large  degree  under  Castrolte  ex- 
tremist control.  The  possibility,  there- 
fore, is  not  excluded  that  II  the  Navy 
persists  In  Its  blind  determination  to  con- 
tinue and  even  expand  tbe  use  of  Culebra 
as  a  target  practice  area,  the  United 
States  may  'Brtnd  up  losing  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  vital  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval 
Station. 

I  say  that  tbe  United  States  must  not 
and  cannot  afford  to  treat  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  as  though  they  were  colo- 
nial subjects. 

We  must  not  do  so  on  simple,  moral, 
and  human  grounds. 

And  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so  because 
In  tbe  long  run  it  will  undermine,  not 
strengthen,  our  national  security,  if  we 
should  ever  lose  the  voluntary  support  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  for  union  with 
the  United  States. 

And  It  will  further  undermine  our  n*- 
tional  security  because  our  standing  In 
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the  world  community  K  B  vital  elanent 
in  this  security.  ^ 

CuJebra  has  been  used  as  a  target  prac- 
tice area  for  almost  30  years  But  the 
issue  has  become  a  parucularly  heated 
one  over  the  course  of  ti^^  P»«  ^^^  j*: 
cause  of  the  greaUy  intenslfled  s^e  of 
naval  target  operaUons  In  the  area. 

in  1969  the  average  daUy  use  of  Cule- 
bra  and  the  surrounding  cays  iovjjatti 
pracUce  »-a5  9V-.  hours  on  Monday 
through  Saturday  and  3^2  hours  on  Sun- 
day The  ships  of  at  least  six  other  na- 
tions participated  in  the  1969  operation^ 
Xnd  the  Navy  told  the  Armed  Por«s 
Journal  that  bombardment  operauora 
would  climb  from  about  5,000  sorUes  In 
1969  to  over  9.000  sorties  this  y^r. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  realize  what  effect  this  nonstop 
bombardment  must  have  on  the  life  ol 
ST  residents.  I  was  parucularly  Un- 
presKd.  however,  by  the  account  oJ  a 
Culebran  schoolteacher.  Carmelo  P^- 
clano,  who  had  taught  school  on  the  is- 
land for  13  years.  Thte  Is  what  he  said. 

T^chtog  m  Culrtr*  IS  »D  eitremely  dll- 
aoult  job.  Tb.  continuous  Bow  ol  lUr  au 
nc  »t  low  »lutud<K  o«r  tfis  scnool,  lieU- 
eop«r..  l.«  »n<l  propeU.r  P>"", ""J"  " 

»nd  anileiy  and  rendertng  vlrtu»ny  Impo.- 
slBle    to    bold    tb*    «»ntion   ot    tbe    Btu- 

""w^en  liombs  »na  »he!U  «"  eiplodms  the 
l«ho<a  buildings  trtmble  vrttb  .very  explo- 
tSi.  YOU  can  «.  tear  In  tb.  <^"1'»^  "J", 
Tbav  tit  in  lobool  m  •  pecullw  my  "  " 
^,11  run  al  a  mom«.f.  notice.  During 
ISr|.rlod.  of  h»v,  nlgbt  bombing.  «ud.n« 
(all  Ml«.p  Ui  clasa.  Tbey  look  tlMplM.  and 
^l  "acbem  lb.r.  know  wby  «"",''". 
Bombing  la  carried  out  far  pa.t  oUlblS?^ 
l^Syail  and  th«i.  kid.  ar.  kept  awake  b, 
thl^ow  and  tb.  tremor  cuaed  b,  tb.  bomb5 
until  »rly  morning  bouni  .  .  . 

Due  to  all  tbH  nola.  c»u»«l  by  Navy  alr- 
cr?t  aS  boaui  bombmg  and  Uielllng.  and 
^o  b«auie  they  Uve  in  constant  f»r  of  loa- 
CtSSr  uve..  th.  rtudwiV.  work  at  «:bool  ^ 
i^  poor.  TBCT.  baa  not  been  an  honor, 
g«du«t.  in  Culebra  In  more  than  thl«i 
y.Ara. 

Mr  President.  It  has  been  the  hope 
of  many  people  that  the  Navy  wo^d 
voluntarUy  recon.'^ider  its  poslUon^M  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  potots  oiit.  there 
are  aliemalives  to  Culebra  In  the  arw_ 
And  relocation  to  an  uninhabited  island 
would,  despite  temporary  inconvenience, 
ultimately  permit  superior  training  for 
our  Navy.  In  using  the  uny  inhabited 
island  of  Culehra.  the  Navy  must  ob- 
serve certain  rtetricUons  on  the  speed 
of  iU  boats  and  on  the  range  at  which 
they  operate  and  on  their  angle  of  al- 
taclc  On  an  uninhabited  island,  they 
could  operate  without  any  of  these  re- 
ftncuons. 

Since  the  Navy  has  thus  lar  given 
no  evidence  that  it  intends  to  accede  vol- 
unurily  to  th3  legitunate  protesta  of 
the  Culebran  people,  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government.  I  have  asked  Sen- 
ator GooDkU.  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
iponsor  of  his  amendment  to  the  mili- 
Ury  conitructlon  authorization  bill,  to 
terminate  the  funding  of  this  intolerable 
and  unnecessary  acUvlty  and  to  persuade 
the  Navy  that  the  time  has  come  to  make 
ether  arrangements. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rico«d  the 


series  of  seven  articles  on  the  subject  oX 
Culebra.  published  in  recent  months  in 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows: 
Cntxaaa:      NaVT     FocuB     o»     ClNOLANT's 

Botx'»-ET«  Is  Wax  Orr  Ta«a«T,  atrr  M*T 

BX  OOMIWO  LNTO  RANCk 

(NOTt  — Vfbat  matt«r«  U  tb.  Journal  aom.- 
tlmM  geu  storlM  that  w.d  rather  not  print. 
In  many  ways,  tills  la  one  of  tbam. 

(But  w.  dont  make  tbe  news;  W.  report 
It. 

(Sometimes  our  reporUng  Un'l  as  accti- 
rate,  we  And  out,  as  our  rMd.r8  rlghtftilly 
eipwrt.  (For  a  good  example.  se«  this  weeks 
Def.ns.  yorum.)  Our  naetrcb  isn't  always 
as  thorough  as  It  should  b»  lor  a  Journal 
which  readers  MpMt  to  lay  out  both  sides  of 
an  Important  issue.  Prom  time  to  lime,  we 
realize  too  late  that  we've  really  not  been  as 
lair  or  as  objective  as  an  Independent 
Spokesman  for  th.  ServlcM  ought  to  b. 

(But  "Spokesman  for  the  Services"  donnt 
mean   "mouthpiec  for   the  brass." 

(Our  hearts  ar«  with  the  nnit«l  StatM 
Navy,  but  not  about  Cul.bra.  Not  now.  Our 
bUs...  our  opinions  hav.  shifted  from  tlte 
Navys  side  to  th.  Cul.brans'  as  w.  tracked 
down  and  cbeck«l  out  the  story  on  thee. 
pag«.  In  thla  caa«.  we  think  our  facts,  our 
research,  our  candor  will  check  out  better 
than  the  Navy's — at  least  untu  RAdm  Nor- 
veli  Ward,  new  Commander  of  the  Carlb- 
bun  Sea  Frontier,  flnisbes  an  analysis  he 
se«ns  quickly  to  have  set  In  motion  when 
th.  Culebran  problem  was  brought  person- 
ally to  his  att.ntlon  last  week. 

(We  liave  spent  more  money,  more  hours, 
more  interviews  checking  out  this  story 
than  any  news  th.  'new  JOtJBNAL  has 
printed  in  2i.i  years.  B«aus«  w.  were  sort  of 
hoping  there  really  wasn't  anything  of  sub- 
stance to  report.  That's  why  this  Issue  went 
to  press  ttiree  days  late:  Tbe  suljslance  we 
had  hop«l  wotild  evaporate,  didn't.  Its  flavor 
however,  showed  some  pro«p«:t  for  improve- 
ment after  The  JOtJRNAI.  vlsit«l  Cul.bra 
last  Friday  and  Saturday. 

iTbls  Is  not  a  news  rsport.  It's  a  commen- 
tary, with  our  opinions.  It's  candid,  but  we 
think  it's  fair.  We  hop.  tb.  Navy— in  time- 
can  tbmk  so  too, 

(W.  chose.  In  many  instanCM.  not  to 
print  th.  names  of  Navymen  who  are  quotwl 
bare,  but  whom  w.  now  b«ll.ve  to  l>e  wrong, 
or  nUslnformed,  or  poorly  adviaed.  What 
botboa  us  U  that  they  were  th.  Navy 
"ttpwu "  on  Cul.bra.  But  they  WW.  sincCTe 
and,  w.  b.liev.,  wanted  to  b.  honwt — if 
som.tlmM  less  tluin  candid. 

(What  matters  Is  not  who  said  wliat.  but 
what  now  should  b.  don..  With  the  Cule- 
brans.  By  th.  Navy.  For  th.  Muntry  which 
both  ot  tb.m  lov..— Tlie  ■dltora.) 
(By  Ben  SchemmCT,  Clare  Lewis  and  the 
Journal   Staff  i 


CtTLonu  teL»MO,  23  May— Uk.  tb.  moua. 
that  roarwl,  the  tiny  island  of  Culebra — 
ownM  in  part  by  749  SpanHh-spMklng, 
patriotic  VS.  citlaena  who  hav.  r.p«»6«>U- 
tKjn  but  no  vote  in  CongrMs — has  appsaJed 
to  tbe  Govwnor  of  Puerto  Blco  and  the  House 
Aimed  SarvlcM  Commltlee  to  help  it  win  a 
Imttle  with  the  Dnlted  StatM  Navy  it  bas 
tried  hard  to  avoid. 

The  Navy  wants  to  expand  gunnery  and 
bombing  opa'aUons  on  this  docile,  7.000- 
scre  Caribbean  municipality  uftwl  as  CIK- 
CUUTTs  bali'8-«ye.  Culebrans  hav.  accptwl 
th.ir  odd  (Watlny  with  qul.t  humility  tor 
over  3*  yeara,  in  some  rupKts  tor  alinoat  70. 
Now.  they  want  the  Navy  to  shoot  at  some- 
Iblng  else. 

The  Navy  says  that  it  bas  no  choice:  that 
It  beeds  more  targeU  and  larger  safety  Eones 
on  Culebra  tot  new  air-to-ground  missiles 
ilk.  Walleye,   Standard   ARM,  Bulldog,   and 


Hobo  glide  bomba.  But  some  of  the  very 
experts  who  strMs  tbU  now  odmlt  they 
h»v«i't  .v«»  rWMl  tbe  studlM  telling  what's 
wrong  with  a  boat  ot  other,  uninhabltwl 
nearby  island  aitematives. 

YOU  probably  read  about  Culebra  in  life 
on  10  AprU.  But  Life  cut  into  the  onkm  no 
deeper  than  th.  p«I.  and  facts  available  to 
Tb.  Journal  suggest  that  the  Navy— even 
though  It  sllc«l  a  lot  longM— haant  gone 
much  deeper.  Hopefully,  the  (Sovsmor  ot 
Puerto  Rico  and  tb.  House  Armed  Service. 
Conunittee  will  cut  through  to  the  middle. 
Hearings  on  the  Culebran  issue  will  b. 
held  this  week  before  a  HASC  RMl  Estate 
SubcommlttM  h.aded  by  Representative 
Cbariw  B.nn.lt  (D-Flai.  Since  1964  th. 
Navy  baa  wantwl  to  buy  the  entire  Island, 
on  which  It  already  owna  at  least  3,683  acres 
But  on  31  D«Mnb«,  Culetjrons  wrot.  to 
President  Nixon  objecting  to  Navy  plans— 
never  explained  to  them— to  rewttle  Cule- 
bra's  450  families  on  the  nearby  laiand  of 
Vieques,  which  in  part  U  another  Navy  bom- 
bardment range. 

Tb.  qul.t  Islandars  began  making  noise 
whui  bombardment  operations  peakwi,  early 
this  year- led  by  the  Novy,  but  with  sliips 
of  at  l»Mt  six  (and  some  say  over  20)  other 
nations  peppering  away,  too. 

Since,  the  mouse  that  roared  has  lost  a 
major  court  battle,  won  a  partial  but  ironic 
victory  from  the  Navy  (SM  page  39),  and 
today  could  be  c«libr«t«l  on  a  political/social 
buUs-eye  which  the  Navy  apparently  donnt 
se. 

After  stabbing  at  th.  onion  tor  tb.  last 
t^a  daya,  our  imprwsions  ot  th.  "Culebra 
problem"  could  fill  a  book  Tb.  Navy  would 
not  like  It.  Nor  doM  The  Journal.  Here,  in 
brief,  is  wby: 

IHNtrZNIKM 

We've  heard  more  innuendoe  from  the 
Navy  than  facts  from  either  side.  Navy 
spokesmen  suggestKl.  In  Tb.  Journal's  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  that  the  Culebra  prob- 
lem stemmed — to  a  large  degree— from  "con- 
fusion Btunulatwl  by  greedy  guys."  What  ap- 
parently were  innuendo*  aliout  Culebran 
land-owners  and  other  n.S.  citizens  Hoping 
to  develop  small  parcels  of  land  or  exercise 
development  options  Jeopardized  by  th. 
Navy's  Culebran  plan  Just  didn't  check  out 
In  the  caae.  tor  example,  ot  a  St.  Ixiuis 
WaatUngton  University  professor  who  bas  a 
Umlt«i  opUon  on  propwty  near  the  haroor 
ot  Dewey,  but  who  bas  been  outspoken  on 
behalf  ot  the  Culebrans — and  whose  inter- 
ests were  subtly  questioned  by  the  Navy— 
The  Journal  has  a  sworn  aJBdavIt  that  he 
wnuld  glv.  up  bu  option,  at  oott,  "to  th. 
end  that  goals  of  tb.  p«>pi.  ot  Ctilebr*  may 
be  t.allzKl.''  ^._^, 

Suspicions  that  expensM  incurred  liy  Cul.- 
bra'B  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano.  traveling  on 
his  islanders'  behalf,  were  paid  by  land  pro- 
motes Just  arent  true. 

Slurs  against  a  retired  Methodist  mUlster 
on  Culebra  who  added  his  vole  to  the 
mouse's  roar  arant  worth  the  paper  theyT. 
prmtKl  on— .xcept  to  put  tbe  Nary'i  prob- 
lem In  perspMUve. 

A  group  ot  so-caIl«l  "squatters  "  ttlTOMl  out 
to  be  Culebrans  who  liave  buut  bouan  on 
land  th.  Navy  moved  them  to.  but  for  which 
they  can't  get  dewls. 


glWCaaill    OM   BOTH   stscs 

Tbe  Navy  is  sincere,  but  md.rs  who  talk 
with  the  Cul.brans  would  probably  find  tbem 
even  mor.  so.  Tbe  Culebran  problem  Isn't 
targets:  It's  p«?ple — patriotic,  warm,  gra- 
cious, honest,  candid  Americana  who  arent 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  burraucratlc 
eubtietlM.  Tb<!y  are  not  at  war  with  the 
Navy.  The  only  enemy  the  Culehrane  have 
is  indlfterenoe.  But  when  you're  sitting  on 
tbe  buU's-eye.  it  doesn't  matur  whether  it's 
friend  or  to.  whc  pulls  the  trigger. 

Tb.  Culebrans  earn  their  living  from  the 
land,  and  from  tb.  sea.  Tbty  hay.  only  Um- 
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It«d  aeoou  to  both,  and  ths  Navy  propose*  to 
make  the  limits  even  Ugbter.  There  la  no 
school  on  the  l»land:  there  U.  as  yet.  no 
hoepltal  Por  both,  the  Culebrana  muat  go  to 
the  Puerto  Rloan  mainland.  Denial  of  that 
■oeese  becomee  a  major  Ininngement  on  their 
very  Uvea.  . 

What  the  CxUebrans  have  aaked  for— and 
for  35  years  dldnt  get.  until  about  two  weeka 
ftgo— waa  a  "dialogue"  with  the  Navy. 

nX-ADVlSCD   EJU'UTS 

Some  Navy  Culebran  "experts"  are.  In 
large  part.  Ul-advlaed.  mlalnformed,  or  blind. 
Aaked.  How  do  the  Culebrans  really  feel?' 
an  OpNav  acUon  officer,  referred  to  The 
Journal  by  a  higher  authority,  aaid  bluntly: 
"The  Culebrana  want  the  Navy  to  «t*y." 
Aaked  about  a  very  recent  poU  In  which  304 
out  of  313  CiUebran  famUca  voted  to  have 
the  Navy  leave,  this  officer  said  he  had  not 
heard  ot  any  euch  vote,  but  got  his  dope 
from  a  Culebran  who  'really  had  bU  pulse 
on  ihe  people."  When  The  Journal  later  got 
the  source  s  n»me.  he  turned  out  to  be  cus- 
todian of  the  Navys  Culebran  range.  Cule- 
brans &aid  they  love  uaa  man,  but  that  he 
Is  70-some  years  old,  and  perhaps  not  at- 
tuned to  his  people  today. 

Navy  spokesmen— guys  on  the  front  line 
on  tlie  Culebran  Issue— had  lew  details  on 
and  httie  perception  of  alleged  serious  saXety 
problems  and  near  tragedies  that  vitally 
concern  these  U.S.  citizens  Just  miles  away 
from  CINCLANT's  buU's-eye— even  though 
most  have  at  least  been  mentioned  by  the 
press.  Notwithstanding  Navy  disclaimers  on 
clvlUan  accidents.  It  Is  reasonably  cleaj-  that 
at  least  four  serious  Injuries  have  resulted 
from  Navy/ Marine  Corps  operations  on  and 
nesj  Culebra  since  the  Island  first  "Joined" 
the  Navy  In  1001. 

In  1914,  Isaac  Eeplnosa  lost  his  right  arm 
from  a  grenade  or  detonator  he  picked  up 
on  Culebra's  shore.  In  1935.  Aberto  Pefia 
Garcia,  a  I5-year-od  schoolboy,  was  killed 
when  he  ploj-fully  banged  a  USMC  grenade 
with  a  hammer.  That  same  year.  In  a  differ- 
ent accident,  Vlncento  Romero  lost  his  right 
arm. 

These  accidents  dont  quite  track  with 
carefuUy  structured  Navy  statement*  that 
"no  one  has  been  killed  or  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  training."  Because  the  Navy 
statement  technically  refers  to  shlpe"  gun- 
fire practice  since  393fl,  after  Marine  Corps 
maneuvers  were  moved  to  Vieques  But  no 
one  The  Journal  was  referred  to  had  ever 
heard  of  young  Slxto  Colon,  who  lost  his 
right  eye  In  1964  playing  catch  with  an  ex- 
plosive toy  which  Culebrans  say  the  Navy 
left  on  the  Island  And  the  Navy  apokeamen 
didn't  mention  the  nine  ffavvmen  killed 
In  April  1946  when  an  aircraft  drt^^ied  its 
ordnance  on  an  obeervBtlon  poet  painted 
tbe  same  color  as  the  target. 

Navy  spokesmen  mention  near  accidents, 
such  as  the  time  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 
late  In  the  '408  or  early  In  the  '50s.  lobbed 
shells  on  a  cistern  between  the  town  of 
Dewey  and  the  impact  area.  Or  when  the 
Mtuouri,  about  the  same  time,  scored  on  the 
safety  sone  Instead  of  the  impact  area.  Or 
when  "deetroyete  flred  over  the  IsJand."  But 
no  one  The  Journal  hae  been  refwred  to  by 
the  Navy  seemed  remotely  aware  of  even 
more  recent  Incidents  In  which: 

Tbe  San  Juan  yacht  La  Vagab-unOa  had 
smokepota  dropped  athwaxtahlpe  during  five 
paasea  by  an  aircraft  on  a  clesr  day  while 
tl^e  vessel  cruised  amldsit  a  flotilla  of  14 
otlicav. 

A  bomb  "or  something"  landed  in  Dewey 
Harbor  Just  months  ago.  400  yards  from  the 
house  of  Culebra's  only  doctor. 

"1,000-lb  bombs"  landed  Intact  In  six  to 
10  feet  of  water  Just  off  Culebra's  eastern 
shore. 

(Each  of  these  allegatloas  was  vsrlfled  by 
Ttk*  Journal  through  reoorded  eyewltoese  re- 
ports and/or  on-tbe-ground  surveys.) 


AIsTKSMATXVSS 

There  may  not  be  any  alternative  to  ex- 
panded operations  on  and  near  Culebra.  CIN- 
CLANT  does  need  targeu.  especially  for  new 
missiles  with  bigger  "footprlnto."  What 
bothers  us  is  that  the  "experW  who  rejected 
the  alternatives  apparently  havent  read  the 
studies  about  them— that  s  what  two  of  the 
experts  conceded. 

The  Journal  doesnt  want  to  second-guess 
the  Navy,  nut  Puerto  Rlcan  Ooveroor  Lula 
Ferre  told  us  on  32  May  that  'There  Is  so 
much  area  nearby  that  has  not  been  ex- 
haustively studied.*  He  mentioned  stich  poe- 
filblUtlee  as: 

Vieques— The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  al- 
ready use  the  Island's  eastern  2^  miles  for 
naval  gunfire  support /aerial  close  support 
targets,  the  next  three  miles  Inland  for  a 
Marine  landing/maneuver  area,  and  Vieques' 
western  end  for  an  "inert"  naval  ammuni- 
tion depot.  Question:  Why  not  move  the 
"ammunition  depot"  to  Culebra.  the  Marine 
maneuver  area  to  the  western  end  ot  Vie- 
ques, and  the  new  t&rgeU  and  expanded 
safety  eones  for  Walleye,  etc..  to  the  freed 
area  on  Vieques'  eastern  coast?  CINCI*ANT*e 
"expert "  conceded  he  had  "never  thought 
about  It.'"  Yet  SecNaVs  office  repeatedly  de- 
ferred to  thla  very  officer  on  questions  on  the 
alternatives  so  "exhaustively  studied."  A 
CINCIANT  Epokeaman  later  explained,  how- 
ever, that  "It's  reaUy  not  Ithls  officer's  1  Job 
to  answer  these  ktad  of  questions. '  and  re- 
ferred The  Journal  back  to  H&vy  headquar- 
ters m  Washington.  Oovernoc  Perre  told  The 
Journal  Friday  that  the  Culebra  /Vieques 
switch  could  have  substantial  merit  and  that 
he-d  probably  discuss  It  with  his  "good  friend 
Mel  Laird." 

Isla  Palominos — At  the  very  closest,  by 
nautical  charu  The  Journal  looked  at  on  the 
scene,  this  165-fooi-hlgh  island  Is  at  least 
2*4  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rlco.  1%  miles  from 
the  nearest  land  uninhabited)  island— and 
it's  close  (10  nml  to  CINCLANTs  gunnery 
operations  center  at  Roosevelt  Roads. 

Caya  Lobos— A  40-root-hlgh  island  2>i 
miles  from  the  northeastern  tip  of  Puerto 
Rlco,  which  boosts  of  a  luxurious  hotel.  The 
hotel  has  been  empty  for  the  past  lour  to 
five  years.  (If  the  Navy  needs  more  varied 
terrain  than  thla  "fUt"  island  provides, 
bnrges  of  dirt  could  change  It.  we  think,  and 
dirt  coats  leas  than  the  rental  on  Culebra— 
even  under  tbe  Navy's  30  April  tTCOOO-a-year 
easement.) 

We  don't  question  Navy  statements  that, 
from  a  strictly  military  viewpoint.  Culebra  la 
"the  most  suitable"  target  complex.  Whafa 
at  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  other,  more  "sult- 
oble"  from  a  political/social  viewpoint,  still 
could  be  militarily  " acceptable." 

WHAT   IT  BOILS  DOWM   TO 

Navy  spokesmen  have  been  leas  than  can- 
did. What  aounded  Uke  "substantial  mvest- 
ments"  turns  out  to  be  acqiUslUoa  costs  of 
g501  for  Culebran  land  Culebrans  can't  use. 
Injuries.  InddenU.  and  accidents  alleged  ap- 
parently haven't  been  checked  out. 

The  Irony  of  the  'Culebra  problem"  merits 
thought.  A  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  I95&— 
won  by  the  American  CommunUt  Party — 
held  that  the  right  to  travel  "across  frontiers 
In  either  direction  and  inMde  the  /ronWers  aa 
well"  Is  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment  f emphasis  added).  It  Is  inoon- 
gruous  that  Culebrans  dont  bcaeflt  from 
this  ruling,  while  tbe  American  Communist 
Party  does. 

Culebra's  new  "custodian,"  Admiral  Ward. 
Is  the  Navy's  former  (and  flr«)  Safety  Di- 
rector— another  Irony,  but  perhaps  a  hope- 
ful sign  as  weU.  An  attorney  writing  Cu- 
lebra's appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  ts  a 
Dtrecior  of  the  San  Juan  Navy  LMigue. 

And  the  final  irony  may  prove  to  be  this: 
Tbe  whole  Culebra  problem  hlngts  on  the 
five-mils  safety  sone  oeedsd  for  Walleye  and 


other  new  guided  missiles.  But  Walleye  ap- 
parently isn't  funded  for  production  next 
year.  And  all  the  foUow-on  mlssUes  (Con- 
dor, etc.  I ,  a  Navy  expert  let  slip,  have  saXety- 
Eone  footprlnw  so  much  larger  that  they 
"oould  not  be  tested  at  aU  on  the  Culebrlta 
targets"  about  which  the  Navy  baa  been  so 
adamant. 

The  Navy  may  have  legal  as  well  as  po- 
litical »"'<  social  problems  with  Congress 
over  tbe  Culebra  Issue,  Por  one  thing,  the 
statute  under  which  the  new  leasehold  U 
being  requested  apparently  reqiUres  the 
Navy  to  specify  payment  costs.  Tbe  30  AprU 
request  says  only  that  the  new  easement 
"ftxoeeds  »&0.000."  Second,  a  key  CIN- 
C1*ANTFX.T  official  told  Washington  attor- 
neys representing  the  CvUebrans — on  a  no- 
fee,  "pro  bono  publico"  (for  the  pubUc  good! 
basis — that  Culebra  Is  a  "range."  He  said 
the  area  is  not  a  "training  camp."  But  Title 
10  DSC  266a(a){l),  from  which  the  Navy 
request  derives,  provides  condemnation  pow- 
er only  for  forUBcatlons,  coastal  defenses, 
or  military  training  camps.  A  fine  point,  per- 
haps— but  It  could  be  a  crucial  one  for  the 
Culebrans.  And  for  the  Navy  as  well 

As  Governor  Perre  told  Tbe  JOURNAL. 
"This  Is  on  Issue  everyone  can  still  win," 
given  lime  for  the  dialogue  Culebrans  have 
sought — given  time  for  a  really  good  whack 
at  the  onion.  But  if  anjfone  loses,  no  one 
wins.  And  the  Culbebrans  lose  If  the  Navy 
wins  too  soon.  Coirgress  should  give 
tbe  Culebrana  Ume  for  the  Navy  to  catch 
up  on  Its  resding. 

Culebran  bombardment  debate  enters  a 
criUcAl  phase  on  1  June  wb«n  Bouse  Armed 
services  Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  beaded 
by  Bepr^«ntatlve  Charles  BennetA  <D-Fla-), 
holds  hearing  on  Navy  30  AprU  aoqulslUon 
T«qus«t  for  new  a.aoo-acre.  nonhabltAUon. 
g70.000-per-year  easement  to  expand  Its 
Culebran  target  complex.  Unless  Congress 
turns  down  the  request.  Navy  could  begm 
condemnation  proceedings  on  2  June.  Puerto 
Rlcan  Senate  voted  15  May — ^wJth  only  one 
dissenting  vote — to  oppose  the  Navy's  plan. 
Culebran  oltiaena  and  Puerto  Rican  legisia- 
tors  have  asked  for  time  to  oppose  the  Navy 
ptMXi:  OoQgreKman  Bennett  told  The  Jour- 
nal, "I'm  not  going  to  turn  down  anybody 
who  wants  to  appear  on  this  Issue."  Hear- 
nlgs  were  bo  be  m  closed  session,  but  HASC 
counsel  James  P.  Shumate  told  Journal  they 
now  may  be  held  In  open. 

Oovernor  Luis  Perre  told  The  Journal  on 
Culebra  33  May,  while  discuasing  other  pos- 
sible target  areas,  "There  Is  so  much  area 
that  has  not  been  exhaustively  studied" 
Governor  Perre  suggeeted  at  least  four  other 
neariiy  btends  that  might  be  used.  One  of 
them.  Box  of  the  Etead.  is  otUy  six  nautical 
miles  aoatbeftst  of  his  bocae  town. 

Joseph  A.  Grimes.  Jr..  Special  Civilian  As- 
slstanl  to  Navy  Secretary  John  Chafee.  told 
Journal  tbe  Navy  has  an  "overwhelming  op- 
erauonal  problem— it  needs  targets."  When 
asked  "Why  on  Culebra?"  instead  of  on  other 
land  the  Navy  already  owns  or  leases,  Grimes 
referred  Journal  to  CtnclantOt.  to  whom  he 
defers  on  operational  or  technical  questions. 
But  the  expert  to  whom  Grimes  referred  The 
Journal  told  an  sttomey  for  the  Culebrans 
Just  three  days  later  he  could  not  cite  de- 
tailed objections  of  alternative  target  sibn 
because  he  bas  never  read  the  Nsvy  studies 
rejecting  them. 

"No  one  bas  been  klUed  or  injured  as  a 
rwtilt  of  this  training."  RAdm  Alfred  R. 
Matter,  fotroer  Commander  Carlhbeen  Sea 
Frontier,  told  a  press  oonfM-ence  in  Puerto 
RJoo  cm  24  April,  referred  (speciftcsJly)  to 
Navy  use  of  Culebra  "since  193«  for  ihips" 
gunfire  practice."  (In  sentences  before  azwi 
after  this  quote.  Admiral  Matter  re- 
ferred also  to  aerial  bombing  of  naartiy 
cays  and  rocks — see  map.)  Virtually  Identtoal 
statements  were  made  by  SecNav  Spet^al 
Assistant  Joseph  Oruoes  at  press  oonfsrenoe 
In  San  Juan  on  3  April,  and  t^  VAdm  R.  U 
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Shiner.  DCNO  iLogUUoe).  In  9  MMOh  let- 
ter to  BeproaentiUve  Janxe  W  Symington 
ID-Mo.)— Admu»l  Shlfley  mW  there  w" 
no  •clTllUn-  casualties.  But  Na«y  oBclale 
told  The  Journal  there  have  been  both  dentin 
and  injuries,  while  Insletln?  there  has  been 
■no  Intent  to  mislead'  and  that  the  bUnket 
denials  clt«l  above  represent  an  honest 
mistake.-  In  1948  nine  milltaJT  nien  were 
killed  when  an  alrcimft  dropped  Its  ordnance 
on  a  Nsvj  observauon  post — It  had  been 
painted  the  same  color  se  the  target.  In  an- 
other Incident  a  Culebran  schoolboy  was 
killed  playing  with  a  Uanne  Corps  grenade 
he  lound  In  the  impact  area.  StUl  another 
Culebran  is  reported  to  have  lo«t  his  left 
arm  as  the  rwult  ol  a  similar  aicldent. 

"Box  or  Tii«  D«*n" — Aw  At-iDtNATivk  to 

Cm-Ksaa? 
Od«  •llernallve  to  an  eipanded  bombing 
range  on  Culebta  which  CDJCLANTTLT  may 
not  have  explored  was  mentioned  to  The 
Journal  by  Oovernor  Luis  Perre  and  to 
others  last  week  by  Headquarters  Caribbean 
Sea  Frontier.  Its  an  uninhabited  island  Just 
two  miles  off  Puerto  Blcos  south  central 

Its  caUed  Isla  Caja  de  Uuertos.  Tranalated, 
that  means  Box  of  the  Dead.  Or.  literally. 
Coffin. 

THE  Vaw  PioM  TBX  ADitnui.s  Bamoi 
A  last  fuse  now  burning  close  to  the 
powder  may  have  a  dim  chance  of  turning 
Instead  Into  a  candle  at  hope.  U  the  Navy's 
ronner  Salety  Director  and  new  Commander 
Caribbean  Sea  Frontier.  BAdm  Norvell  O^ 
Ward  ser^'es  sa  an  accurate  "switchboard"* 
to  Washington.  We  hope  be'U  t«U  the  Navy 
that  what's  raally  at  stake  on  Culebra  1« 
people,  not  targeu.  Navy  people,  as  weU  as 
Culebrans 

At  an  early  breaklaat  In  Sao  Juan  on  23 
May.  Admiral  Ward  told  the  Journal  that: 

The  Navy  had  no  record,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
ol  many  ol  the  recent  dvUlan  casualties  and 
near-miss  incldenta  alleged  (and.  in  The 
Journal's  opinion,  too  casually  dismissed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  I  Admu-al  Ward 
said.  "Sine*  becoming  aware  of  the  large 
number  ol  alleged  Incldenta  wherein  people 
of  Culebra  may  have  become  endangered.  1 
have  asked  the  MlaaUe  Range  Paclllty  to  re- 
port to  me  on  all  Incidents  they  have  re- 
corded of  mlsflrea  or  wild  shots  on  the  bomb- 
ing and  guuflre  support  ranges." 

He  had  not  asked  his  staff  to  take  a  look 
at  other  possible  target  choices,  but  one 
senior  oBVcer  there  had  Indicated  that  there 
were  other  islands  In  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
Blco  that  might  be  alternatives.  He  told 
The  Journal.  "We  have  not  studied  tbem  and 
do  not  have  the  neceaaary  capability  or  ex- 
pertise to  make  a  meaningful  nudy  It  u  the 
Pleet  Commander  who  U  knowledgeable  of 
all  the  requlremenu  both  operationally  and 
loglstlcally  and  the  needs  for  Instrumenta- 
tion. ...  I  could  conduct  the  study  If  pro- 
vided the  technical  expertise,  but  would  an- 
ticipate that  CDCCLANTFLT  would  caU  upon 
thoee  with  the  expertise  to  make  any  addi- 
tional study,  as  I  assume  they  did  In  the 
prior  studlea.  .  .  .'* 

He  had  "been  In  converaatlons  both  with 
Mr.  Orlmes  Ion  Pnday  morning.  33  Mayl  and 
with  CINCLANTPLT  headquarters  and  ap- 
prised them  of  the  latest  developments."  sug- 
gesting that  when  they  appear  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  "they 
should  have  all  of  the  substantive  facts  at 
their  ffngertlps,  and  be  prepared  to  answer 
many  probing  (and.  In  The  Journal's  opin- 
ion, embarraaatngl  questions.  Otherwise,  the 
results  might  not  be  as  desired." 

He  would  check  out  alleged  near  mlsees  In- 
volTlng  commercial  and  general  aviation  air- 
craft— for  his  personal  information. 

He  felt  that  "Mayor  Pellclano  Is  very  sin- 
cere In  hla  efforts  to  prerent  the  Mavy  from 


acquiring  the  land  deemed  necessary  for 
safety  purposes  if  we  are  to  continue  using 
the  range." 

Allegations  of  "deals"  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
reacqulsluon  of  land  beneBUng  the  main- 
landers,  at  the  expense  of  the  Culebrans, 
could  be  put  In  a  more  constructive  light. 
"The  Navy  does  have  a  plan  for  land  revert- 
ing to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
It  Is  no  longer  required.  In  accordance  with 
agreements  made  when  It  was  turned  over 
to  the  Navy  after  the  Army  withdrew  from 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Navy  has  ex- 
cessive parcels  In  the  past  two  or  three  years 
which  have  reverted  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Specifically,  yes,  the  Navy  has  plans  for 
changing  the  boundanea  of  its  land  on 
Vieques."" 

Asked  how  his  command  referred  to  the 
Culebran  "problem,""  ""Issue,"  or  whatever. 
Admiral  Ward  said :  "People  around  here  call 
It  "the  Culebra  problem."  I  assess  It  as  a  very 
serious  issue,  the  outcome  of  which  Is  un- 
certain, and  one  which,  U  resolved  by  Con- 
gress In  the  Navy's  favor,  will  result  In  an 
IntenalScatlon  of  the  efforu  by  Mayor  Felld- 
ano  to  marshall  public  opinion  behind  his 
cause.  I  see  It  as  a  continuing  and  very 
difficult  problem  for  us."  How  serious.  In  our 
view,  depends  on  the  kind  of  "switchboard" 
Admiral  Ward  turns  out  to  be. 

Can,   TO    "Bio   JlsBT"— Amtthimo   To   AVOID 
AxaxsT 

If  you  want  to  go  swimming  off  Culebra, 
caU  "Big  Mary  "  first.  Big  Mary  U  the  Navy 
observation  post  on  the  Island's  northwest 
peninsula-  Call  on  ixi.8mc.  U  you  want  to 
dive  Into  the  water  from  an  airplane,  or  fly 
over  or  land  on  the  Island. 

It's  Illegal— a  federal  offense — If  you  don't, 
and  the  One  Uterally  could  be  "»5.00O  and/or 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five 
years." 

Luckily.  The  Journal  found  thU  out  and 
got  permission  from  Big  Mary  before  going 
snorkellng  with  Culebran  citizens  to  verify 
reports  (which  Navy  first  doubtedi  that 
■"1.000-lb  bombs"  or  big  shells  He  10  or  so  feet 
down  on  the  harbor  bottom,  near  the  island's 
beat  beaches— next  to  the  Navy  "safety 
Eooe,"  aa  well  aa  In  Impact  areas  where  Cule- 
bran fiabermen  drop  anchor,  with  Big  Marys 
permission. 

The  ordnance  waa  indeed  there,  big  and 
ominous.  Maybe  a  1,000-lb  bomb,  maybe 
not — but  too  big  to  carry  back  lo  the  Navy. 
By  virtue  of  the  1941  Executive  Order 
cre&tmg  "'Culebra  Island  Defensive  Area"  and 
the  "Culebra  Island  Naval  Air  Space  Reserva- 
tion," the  lO-mlle-long  Island  Is  totally  en- 
veloped by  an  arUficlal  legal  barrier  compris- 
ing Its  entire  territorial  waters  three  miles 
from  the  Islands  high-water  mark,  as  well  as 
the  "air  space  over"  It.  Hitry  Into  these 
Eonea  without  prior  okay  from  the  military 
Is  prohibited. 

The  Journal  asked  RAdm  Norvell  O.  Ward 
If  It  literally  would  be  Ulegal  to  go  bomb- 
snorkellng  off  Culebra  without  the  prior  okay 
of  Big  Mary.  Admiral  Ward  affirmed  the  tech- 
nical effect  of  the  1941  Executive  Order, 
Aaked  for  hla  permission  to  snorkel  for 
bombs.  Admiral  Ward  explained  the  Navy 
chain  of  command  and  aaked  The  Journal  to 
call  Big  Mary. 


"•!,««  Bomaa— ITaKoitasr  (  Tm  Botoa — 
iMfa  0*t  Ott  or  Bxal") 
CULiaas,  S*M  Joan,  14  May —The  resident 
Navy  seaman  In  charge  of  firing  operations 
on  Culebra  admitted  In  writing  today  that  he 
and  three  other  Navymen  fired  six  mortar 
rounds  Into  a  hay  on  Flamingo  Beach  where 
"bathera  were  .  .  earlier-— but  that  "when 
we  fired  the  mortar  rounds,  we  did  not  look 
at  the  heach  "  By  his  deecriptloo.  "Thrae 
rounds  were  fired  loog  and  three  were  fired 
ahort."  The  shelU  landed  within  200  yards  U 


aeven  children  and  at  least  one  adult.  Inter- 
viewed and  photographed  on  the  apot  to- 
day by  The  Journal. 

The  Navyman  also  admitted  that,  at  th« 
time  of  the  near  tragedy,  "The  red  Bag  waa 
not  raised"  lover  their  obaervatlon  poat, 
which  haa  a  oommandlng  view  of  the  beach) . 
The  flag  Is  a  alandanl  range  signal  to  warn 
thoae  In  the  area  that  firing  operations  are 
about  to  begin  or  are  underway. 

Two  of  the  chUdren  and  a  30-year-old 
Culebran  woman  signed  a  separate  statement 
that: 

They  bad  checked  firing  schedules  posted 
throughout  the  town  of  Dewey  before  going 
swimming;  '"No  firing  waa  scheduled."  (The 
Journal  has  the  schedulea:  No  firing  waa 
scheduled. 1 

Before  swimming,  and  moments  after  see- 
ing the  rounds  land,  they  had  checked  for  the 
red  flag  on  the  OP  above  the  beach:  "We 
looked  for  a  red  flag— but  saw  only  the  United 
States  flng," 

Just  one  hour  earlier.  Journal  publisher 
Ben  Schemmer — flying  Into  Culebra  for  a 
meeting  there  with  Governor  Luis  Ferre — 
listened  to  the  Navy  OP,  caU  sign  "Big  Mary," 
advise  his  aircraft  that  "We  have  no  opera- 
tions today."  Schemmer  had  requested  per- 
mission to  Photograph  Navy  targets  on  Cule- 
brlla  Island  Big  Mary  Inquired.  "Bequest  why 
you  want  to  take  pictures  of  Culebrtta."  Told 
that  Schemmer  waa  an  editor.  Big  Mary  re- 
sponded, "HMMMMmmm,"  ""Walt,""  and  then 
advised.  "Request  you  remain  clear  of  area 
near  Twin  Rocks  ""  "TargeW  on  "Twin  Rocki.  a 
federal  bird  sanctuary,  are  at  least  seven 
miles  east  of  the  beach  toward  which  the 
mortar  rounds  were  aimed. 

RAdm  N.  O.  Ward  told  The  Journal  In 
San  Juan  late  today:  "The  Incident  reached 
my  attention  today  and  It  Is  under  active 
Investigation  to  understand  why  It  happened. 
There  la  no  denial  the  Incident  occurred.  The 
Info  I  have  Is  not  clear  and  garbled." 

The  senior  man  on  the  Island  In  charge  of 
""Big  Mary" — a  Navy  petty  officer  first  class — 
said  in  his  written  statement.  I  asked  (the 
Navy  range  officer  at  Roosevelt  Roads]  If  we 
could  make  theae  (mortar]  firings,  ...  He 
said  go  ahead."  The  same  officer  had  been 
aaked  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  by  Washington 
attorneys  represenUng  the  Culebrans  with- 
out fee.  about  the  then-alleged  mortar  firings 
on  Flamingo  Beach  last  Friday,  and  reported- 
ly said:  "No.  It's  Impoaalble.  it  never  hap- 
pened. Every  mortar  round  waa  under  lock 
and  key.  There  were  no  operaUona  scheduled 
and  none  were  carried  out." 

The  Journal  waa  told  by  several  Culebrans 
that  the  Navy  Seaman  In  charge  of  the  Fri- 
day flrlngB  said  at  a  town  meeting  on  14 
March  (the  day  before  the  Culebrans  de- 
livered their  "ultimatum  "  for  the  Navy  to 
leAve  their  Island  l :  ""Culebra  could  demon- 
strate aa  much  as  11  wanu,  but  with  one  shot 
the  Navy  could  blow  everybody  off  the  Is- 
land." 

CuLasaa'a  Fwjht  roa  Lif« 
Presidential  Executive  orders  signed  In  1901 
and  1902.  and  reaffirmed  on  38  June  I90S. 
reserved  all  public  landa  on  Culebra  and  ad- 
jacent oays  for  use  of  the  DS  Government, 
under  Navy  Jurisdiction  Air  space  over  the 
laUnd  and  water  three  miles  around  It  were 
restricted  to  exclusive  use  of  the  miutary 
by  Presidential  EiecuUve  Order  8834,  signed 
14  February  1941. 

One  effect  of  these  Executive  Onlers  Is  that 
private  planes  and  ships  must  arrange  for 
special  Navy  permlaston  to  approach  or  leave 
the  uland— one  of  78  municipalities  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  L(/«  maga- 
alne  wrote  on  10  Aprtl:  "To  aU  IntenU  and 
purposes,  the  700  ]»<e]  lalandera  are  prlaou- 
ers  on  their  own  land." 

On  5  December  of  laM  year,  RAdm  AUred 
R.  Matter,  then  Commander  Caribbean  Sea 
Fronuer.  wrote  a  Puerto  Blean  land  derel- 
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oper— who  wanted  to  build  vacation  con- 
dominiums on  33S  acrea  on  Culebra's  east- 
em  Up — an  unfortunate  letter  which  de- 
scribed vividly  what  the  Executive  Orders 
mean  to  UJ3.  citlaens  on  the  Island: 

"Culebra  Island  u  a  keystone  In  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  weapons  range,  which  encom- 
passes Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads,  nearby 
Vieques  Island,  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  ocean  area.  This  Urge  complex  Is 
expanding  and  operations  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly Intensive,  frequently  being  con- 
ducted through  seven  days  of  the  week.  As 
such  use  Increases.  Inhabitants  of  nearby 
areas  suoh  as  your  property  win  be  subjected 
to  the  noise  of  supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  Are,  and  heavy  air  traffic," 

Culebrans  since  have  lost  two  legal  battles 
to  replace  the  "supersonic  booms,  gunfire, 
rocket  fire,  and  heavy  air  traffic"  with  the 
more  tranquil  environment  for  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  X3B  virgin  Islands  Just  10 
mllee  to  the  east  are  envied  On  11  March, 
the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  m  Boston  upheld 
an  earlier  District  Court  decision  and  reaf- 
firmed the  Navy's  legal  right  to  bombard, 
strafe,  and  mine  Culebra  and  IM  nearby  cays 
and  rocks. 

Tvro  daya  Uter,  on  U  March.  Culebrans 
voted  In  a  town  meeting  to  ask  the  Wavy  to 
withdraw  from  their  Island.  What  turned 
these  docile  custodians  of  CINCLANT's  bulU- 
eye  Into  the  mouse  that  roared,  one  cltlxen 
told  The  Journal,  was  the  "new  generation. " 
""We  have  been  peaceful  and  tolerant,  but 
our  lives  have  been  In  danger.  I  am  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Airplanes 
loaded  with  bombs  pass  over.  Ifs  as  simple 
as  that." 

In  past  years,  three  Puerto  Rlcan  gov- 
ernors have  resisted  DoD  overtures  to  buy 
the  Island  outright,  citing  a  provision  of  the 
Commonwealths  ConsUtutlon  that  no  mu- 
nlclpauty  could  be  dissolved  without  ap- 
proval by  lU  own  people  In  a  referendum. 
On  38  March,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  passed 
a  unanimous  resolution  asking  President 
Nixon  to  "re-examine  the  Navys  acUvlUes 
In  CtUebra  for  the  purpose  ol  assuring  the 
residents  .  .  .  peace,  order,  free  movement, 
and  development  of  economic  Interests."" 
Since,  the  Culebran  Issue  has  been  widely 
publicized.  Feature  articles  have  appeared  In 
the  Miami  Ucrald  (3  Aprlll ,  the  Son  Juan 
Star  (4  AprU.  17  May),  Ll/e  (10  AprU),  and 
the  New  York  Times  (IS  April). 

Prealdent  Nixon  on  14  April  dlrscted  staff 
assistant  Hugh  W.  Sloan,  Jr,  to  write  Mayor 
Petldano.  informing  him  that  the  Defense 
Department  ""is  reviewing  restrictions  im- 
pcaed." 

On  34  April,  Culebrans  won  a  partial  vic- 
tory, but  a  quesuonable  destiny.  RAdm  Al- 
fred' H.  Matter  axuiouncad  an  alternative 
Navy  plan  at  a  press  conference  In  San  Juan. 
("The  Navy  never  consulted  with  Mayor 
Fellclauo  (jr  the  dtlxens  of  Culebra  In  de- 
veloping tha  plan,  nor  were  they  Invited  to 
the  press  conference  at  which  It  was  an- 
nounced.) 

Instead  of  outright  purchsse  of  the  en- 
tire Island,  tiie  plan  would  return  to  the 
Culebrans  10  mllea  of  beach  and  coastline, 
along  with  680  scree  of  land  near  the  town 
of  Dewey  (named  for  the  nsval  herol  for  use 
as  homealtee,  recreational  areas,  and  s  medi- 
cal dispensary.  (Earlier,  the  Navy  had  re- 
fused to  turn  over  two  acres  of  unused  land 
so  that  Culebrans  cotild  build  a  hospital  for 
which  the  people — only  half  of  whom  have 
Jobs — had  already  raised  the  money.) 

But  the  Navy  etUl  proposed  to  lease,  and 
later  to  buy  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  a 
new  parcel  of  3,360  acres  covering  the  east- 
em  one-third  of  Culebra.  Since  the  western 
third  of  the  Island  Is  an  Impact  area  and 
safety  aone  for  naval  shlp-to-shors  gunnery 
traimng,  Culebran  families  centered  In  the 
town  of  Dewey  felt  they  would  be 
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•stisnglsd"  Shells  would  stUl  explode  3S4 
miles  to  their  west,  and  bombing,  mlssUe 
runs  would  Intensity  3Vi  miles  to  their  east 
Ths  Navy  told  the  Journal  that  the  bom- 
bardment operaUons  would  climb  from  about 
8.000  sorties  m  FT  89  to  over  9,000  sorties 
this  year. 

(3overnor  Luis  Ferra — who  reportedly 
hadnt  set  foot  on  Culebra  slnoe  I948-. 
greeted  the  revised  Navy  plan  with  enthusi- 
asm. Hs  said  It  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
turnover  to  his  Commonwealth  of  other 
Navy-owned  land  In  Puerto  Rloo.  at  Ft 
Buchanan  and  Isla  Grande.  (Hs  did  not  say. 
but  "The  Journal  Isamsd,  that  other  Navy 
lands  on  ths  north  central  coast  of  Vieques 
might  also  be  (reed.)  Oovernor  Ferre  said 
that  the  Navy's  new  Culebran  plan  would 
"subatantlally  Improve  the  llvmg  conditions 
of  residents  on  this  Island"  and  that  It  re- 
vealed a  "new  attitude"  on  the  Navy's  part 
which  would  probably  lead  to  better  rela- 
Oons  m  ths  future  betvreen  the  Navy  and 
residents  of  Culebra. 

But  on  16  May,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate 
voted,  with  only  one  dissenting  vou,  to  back 
the  Culebran  islanders  in  opposition  to  the 
Navy  plan  ( In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate,  Gov- 
ernor Ferre's  party  is  In  the  minority  I  On 
31  May,  the  Senate's  minority  leader  Indi- 
cated that  he  would  go  to  Washington  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans.  Although 
(jovemor  Perre  has  been  careful  not  to  take 
a  strong  public  position.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
bipartisan  support  Is  coming  together 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  I>uerto 
Rico  for  the  Culebrans.  Governor  Perre  made 
It  clear  to  The  JOURNAL  on  23  May  that  he 
would  give  serious  study  to  other  alternatlvas 
and  would  gst  the  Navy  to  work  srtth  him 
so  that  peace  and  calm  could  return  to  Cule- 

"ra.  „ 

At  JOURNAL  preastlme,  however,  ths  Nary 
proposal  StUl  stood.  It  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress 80  April  as  s  routine.  IV -page  FY  70 
real  estate  acquisition  request.  But  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  glvs  ths  la- 
landers  a  chance  to  make  their  feelings 
known  early  next  week. 

"Their  feelings  are  clear.  Earlier  this  mcotb, 
304  famUlee  of  313  poUed  voted  to  back  May- 
or FeUdano's  request  that  the  Navy  Isavs 
Culebra.  Unless  the  House  Armed  Bervlcae 
Committee  specifically  disapproves  the  Navy 
request,  they  could  sull  lose:  condemnation 
proceedings  conld  begin  the  day  after  the 
mouse  makes  lu  roar  heard  In  Oaogreas. 


Cmxsas — Act  n:  Honsi  Psn^l  RaacuauuLBS 
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roa  TaaaXTS 
(By  Ben  Schemmer  and  Bruce  Ooseaboom) 

The  Navy  ^parently  Intends  to  turn  a  deal 
ear  to  the  mouse  that  roared — the  tiny  Puerto 
Rlcan  Island  of  Culebra. 

Navy  offldals  this  week  told  Puerto  Rloo's 
Resident  Commissioner  In  Washington,  Jorge 
Cordova,  they  have  no  Intention  of  abandon- 
ing their  missile  target  range  acuvltles  on 
the  island,  despite  recent  shore-shelling  In- 
cidents and  misfires  on  the  uXand. 

Cordova,  who  sits  as  a  non-voting  mem- 
ber ot  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
met  this  week  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (UO.)  Prank  Sanders  and  SecNav  Civil- 
ian Special  Assistant  (on  Culehra)  Joseph 
A.  Orlmes,  Jr. 

Cordova  told  Sander^  of  hJs  conviction 
(and  that  of  ths  Island's  poUUcal  Isaders) 
that  ths  Navy  should  cease  use  of  Culebra  as 
a  target  area — much  less  expand  It.  as  the 
Nary  now  proposes  In  an  action  pending  be- 
fore the  Houae  Armed  aervloes  Real  UtMa 
Buboommlltee. 

Cordova  toid  The  Journal  ba  was  infosmed 

the  Nsvy  "could  not  aocede"  to  Ufls  request. 

The  Navy  Is  now  investigating  the  firing 

tncldeots  (Journal,  38/28  May)  and  told  Cor- 


dova that,  after  studying  Its  findings,  U 
would  try  to  Insure  thst  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  the  near  mttnes. 

(>>rdovs  had  suggested  to  the  Navy  that  It 
exund  Its  investlgstlon  beyond  the  shelling 
Incidents  to  the  whole  question  of  the  use 
of  the  Island.  He  ssld  the  Navy  should  find 
other  uses  for  Its  property  on  tilt  Islsnd,  and 
consider  abandoning  It  altogether  as  a  tar- 
get area. 

Ths  Navy  aaja  It  needs  Ctilebra  as  a  target 
range  and  that  the  "Inddenu  dont  change 
the  picture,"  Cordova  told  The  Journal. 

Meanwhile,  a  Real  Bstats  Subcommittee 
bearing  on  the  Nsvy's  proposal  to  expand 
bomhardmsnt  actlvlUes  on  ths  Island— origi- 
nally scheduled  for  1  June  but  postponed 
after  a  public  furor  broke  over  the  Island — 
has  been  rescheduled  for  10  June. 

Two  days  after  a  23  26  May  Journal  Com- 
mentary suggested  that  "Congress  should  give 
the  Culebrans  time  for  the  Nsvy  to  catch  up 
on  lu  reading,"  Representative  Charles  E. 
Bennett  (D-Flal  announced  on  3a  May  that 
bis  panel  would  postpone  hearings  on  the 
Navy's  30  April  request  to  lease— and  later  to 
buy — a  new.  a.360-acre  safety  eone  on  the 
7.000-acre  Island  for  Walleye  and  other 
gulded-mlsslles. 

Bennett's  origin*!  postponement  action 
apparently  stemmed  In  part  from  news  that 
mortar  rounds  fired  without  warning  on  33 
May  toward  a  beach  on  which  Culebran  chil- 
dren were  swimming — on  a  day  when  no  fir- 
ing operations  were  scheduled — caused  the 
yacht  on  which  Governor  Luis  FWre  was 
leaving  the  Island  to  change  course  after  Its 
pilot  heard  the  rountls. 

Ironically.  Ferre's  visit  to  Culebra  was  his 
first  there  since  1963— and  he  had  Just  been 
briefed  by  the  Nsvy  on  shlp-to-shore  bom- 
bardment and  aenal  bombing  exercises  on 
and  near  the  Island-  The  Incident  happened 
within  an  hour  or  so  after  The  Jotimal  Inter- 
viewed the  governor  on  Culebra. 

Perre  got  his  briefing  from  the  Navy  at  the 
very  observation  post  from  which  the  mortar 
rounds  were  Ister  fired.  A  Navy  officer  at 
Roosevelt  Roads  called  them  "marking 
rounds"  without  much  explosive. 

Bennett  said,  "Before  conducting  haarlnga 
on  any  new  plans  for  the  Island.  I  want  to 
first  get  a  report  from  the  Navy  Inspector 
General,  who  has  been  ssked  to  look  Into  this 
most  recent  incident.  I  then  plan  to  ask  my 
Subcommittee  to  conduct  its  own  Investiga- 
tion." 

The  Subcommittee  staff  declined  to  state 
whether  Congressman  Bennett  or  the  Navy 
Ijoltlated  action  to  postpone  the  hearings, 

Oovernor  Ferre  told  The  Journal  m  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  week  that  hs  does  not  ex- 
pect to  testify  personally  at  the  hearings.  But 
be  said,  "Every  measure  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  Uvea  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Culebrans"  and  that  he  supports  Jorge  Cor- 
dova's efforts.  He  said  the  Navy  may  be  re- 
examining an  alternative  target  area,  the  Is- 
land of  Desecheo.  at£>ut  20  njn  from  Barney 
AFB  on  Puerto  Rloo's  northwest  comer. 

(The  Journal  was  In  error  last  week  when 
we  said  that  Governor  Perre  had  suggested, 
when  Interviewed  on  Culebra  23  May,  another 
possible'  alternative,  an  island  called  "Box  of 
the  Dead, "  only  six  mUes  from  his  home 
town.  That  altematlvs  was  menUoned  by  a 
Navy  official  In  ths  srea.  Governor  Ferre  did 
dte  the  other  laiand  target  allemaUves  men- 
tioned in  the  23/28  May  Issue.) 

Perre  has  bean  cautious  In  recent  weeks. 
commending  the  Nsvy  for  lu  revised  34 
April  proposal  to  return  to  the  Culebrans 
about  880  sores  of  land  In  and  around  ths 
harbor  of  Dewey,  but  no*  endorsing  Navy 
plans  for  a  new  »J60-aere  sssesneut  on  ths 
Island's  eastern  tip. 

Bi-partisan  support  on  behalf  <rf  the 
Culebrans.  who  now  wmM  tiae  Navy  to  quit 
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shooung  At  their  talaod  altogether.  b*s  been 
mounUng. 

Cordova  announced  on  3fi  M&7  In  B&n  Juan 
that  be  wouW  testify  against  Navy  plans  'm 
continue,  much  leas  expand,  range  acUvltles 
on  the  laland.  Heretofore,  be  bas  been  rela- 
tively noocommlttal  oo  the  laaue. 

Also  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Commonwealth 'a 
Senate  minority  leader,  number  two  man  In 
Governor  Ferre's  own  party,  on  M  May  made 
pubUc  bla  po«ttion  that  tha  Navy  etaould 
■top  ualng  Culebra  ac  a  target.  The  next  day. 
the  Senate's  majority  leader  aunounoed  that 
be.  too.  opposed  the  Navy's  continued  uee  ot 
the  island. 

DOT.    WHTrt    HOUSE    IWrEmttSTf 

The  Journal  also  learned  that  at  least  three 
senior  members  of  the  White  House  atafl  have 
begun  looking  Into  ibc  Culebran  Issue.  So. 
apparently,  has  Senator  Edward  Brooke  (R- 
Maas) .  Brooke's  Interest  reportedly  stems 
from  a  conversation  he  had  with  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  (and  former  Massachusetts 
governor)  John  Volpe.  shortly  after  Volpe 
read  page  proofs  of  The  Journal's  23.  30  May 
Culebra  CommenUry  while  he  was  flying 
back  to  the  05.  on  25  May  from  a  brief 
weekend  respite  on  St.  Thomas.  10  mllee  east 
of  Culebra. 

Governor  Volpe  told  The  Journal  that  he 
was  unaware  of  hut  would  look  Into  allega- 
tiQOs  of  ne*r  misses  between  commercial  and 
general  aviation  aircraft  fiylng  into  Culebra 
and  St.  Thomas  and  Navy  aircraft  engaged  in 
bombing  and  gunnery  operations  on  the 
range  near  Culebra. 

Senator  Sam  Ervln's  Subcommittee  on 
Coostltutlonal  Rlghu  may  also  look  into  the 
Culebran  problem.  (Enrln  la  also  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. » 
Previous  Supreme  Court  rulings  indicate 
that  restrictions  Imposed  on  the  Islanders' 
fr«e  aooesB  to  and  from  their  island  may 
violate  their  rtghu  under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. The  restrictions  stem  from  a  1941  Ex- 
ecutive Order  (:;86a4i  which  prohlblu  any- 
one from  entering  or  leaving  the  island,  or 
the  airspace  above  it.  without  explicit  prior 
Navy  permission.  One  such  Supreme  Court 
ruling  cited  similar  restrictions  Imposed  on 
tJ  S.  Japanese  cltiaens  Impounded  on  the 
west  coast  during  WWn  and  said:  "We  al- 
lowed the  government  In  time  of  war  to  ex- 
clude citizens  from  their  homes  and  restrict 
their  freedom  of  movement  only  on  a  show- 
ing of  the  greatest  Imminent  danger  to  the 
public  safety — (But)  the  nation  was  then  at 
war.  No  such  condition  presently  exists." 

A  related  report  (Number  B40)  filed  by  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Aflairs.  2nd  Session.  Mth 
Congress,  said  that  powers  which  Congress 
gave  to  the  President  under  18  U.3.C.  96 — 
the  authority  cited  for  the  IMl  Executive 
Order  on  Culebra — to  establLsb  defensive  sea 
areas  for  purposes  of  national  defense  "is 
valid  only  in  times  of  actual  or  threatened 
war," 

The  President  has  exercised  the  expropria- 
tion powers  under  18  tJS.C.  M  on  some  26 
different  occasions,  designating  defensive  sea 
areas  in  Chesapeake  Bay  (Executive  Order 
r28»8( ,  m  the  Loe  Angeles-Long  Beach  Har- 
bor area  (ir8970i.  and  In  New  York  Harbor 
1:38078 1.  But  all  of  these  designations  have 
since  been  expressly  revoked.  Currently,  there 
are  only  about  10  sucb  defensive  sea  areas 
stm  In  effect:  beetdes  Culebra,  the  areas  af- 
fected Include  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Whlttter.  Alaska. 

Some  of  the  Constitutional  Issuea  In  ques- 
uon  Include: 

Whether  the  unusual  reetrlctlooa  Impoaed 
on  the  Culebrans — who  are  UA  elUstn*  with 
representation  but  no  vote  in  Ooogreaa— r«p- 
resent  a  curtaUment  of  their  liberty  of  move- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prohibited 
under  the  Plfth  Amendment: 

Whether  enforcaoMnt  of  the  IMl  execu- 
tive Order  repreaenU  a  taking  of  property 


without  prior  compensation  and  without  the 
due  proceet  of  law  also  spelled  out  In  the 
Fifth  Amendment:  and 

Whether  Congress  specifically  Intended 
under  IB  U.S.C.  90  for  the  President  to  create 
permanent  defensive  sea  frontiers  which 
would  remain  in  force  even  when  a  state  of 
actual  or  tbreatened  war  no  longer  existed. 
Culebrans  haw  said  they  decided  to  as  the 
Navy  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  Island 
after  bombardment  operations  were  inten- 
sined  earlier  this  year.  But  CINCLANTFLT 
spokesmen  told  the  Journal  that  there  has 
been  negligible,  if  any.  change  in  the  pattern 
or  intensity  of  operations  over  1069.  On  Fri- 
day. 33  May.  a  blackboard  In  the  Navy's  ob- 
MTvatioo  post  on  Culebra  showed  that  to 
date  this  year.  17,680  target  runs  had  been 
carried  out.  compared  with  a  total  of  37.600 
in  all  of  IMO,  The  same  blackboard  showed 
that  in  1M9  rockets  were  fired  on  228  days, 
strafing  was  conducted  114  days,  air-to- 
ground  missiles  were  fired  bn  19  days,  aerial 
mines  were  emplaccd  on  42  days,  and  naval 
gunfire  practice  was  conducted  on  123  days 
The  Navy  states  that  It  needs  addlUonal  land 
on  Culebra  because  operations  will  Intensify 
in  the  future. 

When  aaked  by  The  Journal  why  they  re- 
mained quiet  for  so  long  about  Navy  bom- 
bardment operations  on  their  Island,  several 
Culebrans  stated  that  their  previous  mayors 
]ust  "weren't  interested"  In  the  Issue. 

Cordova.  In  Washington  before  his  meet- 
ing with  Navy  offlrials.  told  The  Journal 
that  the  Navy's  investigation  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  incidents,  hla  request  and 
thoae  of  others,  and  the  Journal  Commen- 
tary. 

Cordova  called  The  Journal  publicly  "more 
helpful"  than  anything  else  he  could  cite. 

Three- year-old  Sandy  Orta,  daughter  of 
Culebra'9  only  doctor,  was  swimming  on 
Flamingo  Beach  Friday,  M  May,  when  the 
resident  Navy  seaman  In  charge  of  firing  op- 
erations on  the  Island  fired  six  mortar  rounds 
into  the  bay.  The  aeaman.  a  Navy  petty  officer 
first  class,  sdmltted  in  writing  Sunday,  34 
May,  that  "bathers  were  seen  on  the  beach 
earlier,  but  when  we  fired  the  rounds,  we  did 
not  look  at  the  beach."  and  that  the  "red 
I  warning  I  flag  was  not  raised"  over  the  ob- 
servation poet  from  which  the  rounds  were 
fired.  Mrs.  Carmen  Orta  holds  Sandy  here  Just 
outside  tbetr  home  on  a  hill  overlooking 
Dewey  Harbor.  In  late  February  or  early 
March.  Dr.  Orta  (and  other  Culebrans)  aaw 
a  bomb  or  shell  splash  Into  the  water  Just  400 
yftida  from  this  spot.  Navy  spokesmen  In  the 
Pentagon,  at  Clnclantflt,  and  on  Puerto  Rico 
told  The  Journal  prior  to  an  on-the-spot  visit 
to  Culebra  that  they  knew  of  no  such  in- 
cident. But  a  Culebran  citixen  took  movies 
of  a  Navy  team  when  they  later  removed  the 
bomb  from  the  harbor— led  by  the  same  petty 
officer  who  supervised  the  near-tragic  mortar 
firings  on  32  May.  (The  Journal  now  has  the 
movie  film.) 

Mayor  Ramon  Felldano  la  serving  his  third 
term  as  the  municipality's  first  elected  may- 
or. (Previous  incumbents,  all  retired  Navy 
personnel,  bad  been  appointed.)  In  the  back- 
grotind  are  home*  which  Culebran*  told  The 
Journal  they  had  built  on  land  the  Navy 
told  them  to  move  to  some  years  back,  bm 
for  which  many  say  they  have  been  unable 
to  get  deeds.  A  Navy  oCScer  in  Washington, 
one  of  the  "experts"  on  Culebra.  told  The 
Journal  earlier  that  such  Oulebrsas  were 
"aquattlng"  on  Navy  property.  Fellolano  was 
bom  on  Culebra  In  1928,  served  in  Army 
1043-1946  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  was  trans- 
ferred V)  Navy  boat  detachment  In  which  he 
became  ""skipper  of  a  boat."  Asked  his  rank 
while  In  the  Service,  he  told  The  Journal, 
"Maybe  a  sergeant:  I  dont  know."  His  father 
wrote  him  while  he  was  In  the  Army  that  he 
bad  been  given  24  hours  to  move  from  Island's 
northweat  peninsula  because  the  are*  was 
needed  for  an  expanded  safety  sone.  Of  Peli- 


cianos  eight  brothers,  five  have  served  on 
active  duty.  Fellclano  last  won  re-election  In 
November  1968.  His  principal  opponent:  Car- 
los Garcia  Sanes,  who  flnisbed  four-year 
Coast  Guard  tour  the  preceding  April,  ran 
on  same  ticket  as  Puerto  Rico's  Oovernor 
Luu  Perre. 

John  Dlnga  adjusu  underwater  camera  in 
hopes  of  photographing  bombs  be  bad  seen 
In  6  to  10  feet  of  water  off  Culebra  s  "safety 
aone '  beaches  and  nearby  rocks  dcalgoated 
as  federal  wildlife  bird  sanctuaries.  Large 
swells  and  rough  seas  (see  background)  pre- 
vented Dinga  from  getting  his  pictures,  but 
he  guided  The  Journal  to  one  of  the  bombe 
on  a  snorkellng  expedition — cleared  in  ad- 
vance with  the  Navy— the  day  after  Navy 
demolition  teams  ^as  a  senior  Navy  ofRcer 
admitted  lat^r)  were  sent  to  destroy  the 
bombs.  Dlnga,  who  earns  his  living  on  Cu- 
lebra by  catching  and  exporting  rare  tropical 
fish,  which  abound  In  Culebran  water*,  dis- 
covered the  bomb  he  abowed  Tbe  Journal 
while  diving  to  free  a  stuck  anchor  Just 
three  weeks  ago.  Dlnga  says  he  has  seen 
perhaps  ten  others"  like  It  In  waters  Just 
off  Culebra 'B  beaches. 

Hector  Glral,  one  of  the  four  general  avia- 
tion pilots  with  whom  Tbe  Journal  flew  to 
and  from  Culebra,  files  for  North  Cay  Air- 
lines out  of  San  Juan.  Glral  told  The  Journal 
that  about  five  weeks  ago.  after  being  cleared 
Into  Culebra  by  "Big  Mary. "  four  Navy  jeu 
bomblnig  near  Luis  Pens  Cay  came  within 
500  to  1.000  feet  on  either  side  of  bis  aircraft 
while  pulling  out  of  their  dive  runs — to  the 
east  Instead  of  to  tbe  west.  Glral  said  be 
advised  Big  Mary  of  the  near  miss,  was  told 
to  continue  hla  approach  Into  Culebra.  Glral 
said  that  Big  li^xy  "apologized"  and  sus- 
pended bombing  operations  for  the  day.  Navy 
ofllclals  said  they  had  no  record  of  such  re- 
cent near  mlsaes.  But  the  other  three  pilots 
with  whom  The  Journal  flew  cited  nxunerous 
similar  recent  incidents.  Several  months  ago 
one  North  Cay  pilot  reportedly  resigned  on 
the  first  day  he  fiew  Into  Culebra,  claiming 
in  his  resignation  that  he'd  come  too  close 
to  being  run  down  by  Navy  aircraft  operat- 
ing In  Culebra's  approach  corridor. 

San  Juan  Attorney  Joee  A  "Ben"  Suro  U 
representing  Culebrans  vrlthout  fee  on  a 
"pro  bono  publico"  basis  and  is  paying  all 
out-of-pocket  expenses  to  test  constitution- 
ality of  1901-1941  Executive  Orders  which 
created  artificial  legal  barrier  enveloping 
the  lO-to-ll-mlle-Iong  Island.  Suro  owns  no 
land  on  Culebra.  has  no  options  for  land  on 
It — he  Just  likes  to  anchor  his  yacht  and 
relax  there  on  weekends.  Suro  decided  to 
represent  Culebrans  after  previous  Com- 
mander Caribbean  Sea  Frontier.  RAdm 
Alfred  R  Matter,  twice  refused  to  meet  with 
Culebra's  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano  (and  later 
with  Suro  personally!  or  to  discuss  Culebran 
issue  with  the  press — until  he  announced  on 
34  April  (without  advising  Culebrans  or  In- 
viting them  to  his  press  conference)  that 
Navy  would  no  longer  try  to  take  over  entire 
laland,  but  instead  would  seek  to  lease  and 
later^  to  buy  new  3.3SO-acre  easement  on 
Culebm's  eastern  tip  for  safety  zone  for  fir- 
ing Walleye  and  other  new  guided -missiles 
against  nearby  island  of  Culebrlta.  Matter's 
successor.  RAdm  N.  G.  Ward— aald  to  be 
first  Navy  admiral  ever  to  set  foot  on  Cu- 
lebra—visited  there  21  May.  two  weeks  after 
assuming  command  In  San  Juan 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  has 
had  bis  stall  check  into  alleged  reportj  of 
near  mlases  t>erween  commercial  alrcrsft  fiy- 
lng into  St.  Thonns.  US.  virgin  Ulands— 
10  miles  east  of  Culebra — .nnd  Navy  aircraft 
operating  in  the  "Culebra  Island  Naval  Air- 
space Reaervstion,  '  created  In  1941  by  Exec- 
utive Order  The  only  such  recent  near  miss 
on  FAA  records  happened  19  April  of  tblti 
year,  involved  a  727  descending  Into  St 
Thomas.  Its  crew  reported  that  a  Navy  F-4 
went  into  afterburner  while  passing  within 
100  feet.  Navy,  however,  told  FAA  that  tbe 
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727  (Which  was  mt  6,000  ft  on  conlrol  ap- 
oroich  ond  under  FAA  rsdar  conlrol)  was 
15  miles  "on  course-  »nd  tliat  carrier  Sara- 
toga sent  tbe  P-4  up  to  -Intercepf  the  -un- 
Identined"  alrcralt  A  retired  Navy  captain 
who  commanded  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Range 
support  racUlly  at  Rooeevelt  Roada  untu 
mld-octouer  1969  told  The  Journal:  "Ves, 
we  had  a  lot  ol  near  mlMes.  a  lot  more  than 
we  reported,  but  every  lime  we  had  a  verl- 
aable  report,  we  wrote  the  PAA  and  Invarla- 
blj  ibey  would  chew  the  Iclvlllan]  pilot  out. 
Re  said  he  knew  ol  no  case  where  a  near  mlsa 
occurred  when  civilian  aircraft  bad  not  de- 
viated from  approved  air  routes  •  Be  also  said 
that  about  one  year  ago  two  Navy  pilots  ran 
into  each  other  near  St  Thomas"  after  exer- 
claee  near  Culebra  and  that  roughly  18 
months  ago  a  Navy  aircraft  dove  ">"  J"  '"- 
Bet  on  a  rodt  near  I-uls  Pens  Cay,  UlUng  the 
pilot  Previously  CINCLANTPLT  spokesmen 
bad  denied  any  such  re<jent  fatal  accidents 


Coi.l«.,  l^TtJLUvmoH.  THt  Tsaon  8HOOTS 
B«clt:   CnuMsMl  T»TtFir  sT  HABC  Basi. 
EsTATi  ScBCOMSirrra  B«»«m«» 
(By  (nai»  Lewis  and  Bruce  Cosaabooml 
Hearings  on  the  Navys  plans  for  CulcO™ 
were  scheduled  to  begin  on  Wednesday,  10 

June lust  as  this  Issue  went  to  press. 

jn  a  statement  prepared  for  presentauon 
before  the  Bouse  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  attorney 
Richard  D  Copaken.  counsel  for  the  Munic- 
ipality of  culebra,  said  his  focus  would  be 
twofold :  . 

"1  b  there  an  accepuble  alternative  for 
the  Navy  training  mission  now  carried  out 
on  the  Island  of  Culebra  and  lu  neighboring 

"r  To  whom  Is  the  Navy  proposal  a  matter 
of  grave  concern?  ..." 

to  describing  his  e«ly  conversations  with 
Joseph  A.  Orlmes.  ]r,  Special  Civilian  Assist- 
ant to  SecNav  John  Chajee,  Copaien  says: 
I  learned  that  the  Navy  assumed  ">ai  only 
land  speculators  were  dlssatlslled  with  the 
present  level  and  proposed  l«vel  of  Navy 
training  operations  on  Culebra  and  It*  O''*"" 
borlng  cays.  Mr.  Crimes  conceded  that  his 
assumption  that  the  vast  majority  of  Cule- 
brans were  content  with  the  Nsnt's  present 
operations  and  proposal  was  based  on  ques- 
Uonable  sources  of  Information  that  "«  »«- 
ond-hand  .1  besl  I  explained  to  Mr  Orlmes 
that  Covington  U  Burling  ICopaXens  law 
nrmi  had  an  Identity  of  Interest  with  the 
Navy  in  ascertaining  whether  the  Navy  as- 
sumptions were  accurate  because  If  they  were 
Covington  ft  Burling  would  be  obUged  w 
withdraw."  .^ 

CODakan  says.  In  his  statement,  thai  be 
urgedOrlmes  to  check  out  the  situation  tor 
S3«lt-to  go  to  culebra  and  talk  with  the 
Ulanders.  adding  that  "Mr.  Orlinea  refused 
to  undertake  this  Inquiry." 

In  an  eBort  to  determine  the  true  sentl- 
menu  of  the  majority  of  Culebrans.  Copaken 
says,  his  firm  sent  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  an- 
other attorney,  to  the  Island. 

Jones,  in  his  statement,  details  the  tht«r- 
ouBhneas  with  «hlch  be  attempted  to  ob- 
lecuy  his  survey,  beginning  with  his  an- 
iouncement  to  the  crowd  gathered  at  the 
airport  upon  his  arrival  that  be  wanted  to 
interview  anyone  Interested  In  expressing  his 
opinion  about  the  general  subject  of  the  re- 
fitlonshlp  between  tbe  nnlt«l  SUtas  Navy 
and  the  Island  of  Culebra." 

In  response  to  bis  Invitation,  Jones  says, 
■A  large  crowd  gathered  outside  the  Town 
Hall  and  people  lined  up  patiently  to  be 
Interviewed  " 

Not  satlsfled  with  tbls  approach,  and  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  seeing  "only  the  vocal 
persons  "  be  extended  Ms  Interviews  to  stop- 
ping persons  at  random  on  tbe  street  and 
interviewing  them  "In  the  nearest  shady 
place."  and  began  going  house-to-house. 


sEAacH  roB  oBjxcnvrTT 
Jones'  surveying  practices  seem  to  present 
a  model  ol  objectivity:  "I  attempted  in  every 
manner  I  could  conceive  of  to  guarantee  that 
the  results  of  the  survey  would  reflect  an  ac- 
curate and  unparllal  Impression  of  the  atu- 
tudes  of  tbe  people  of  Culebra.  Indeed,  be- 
cause the  results  that  I  was  obtaining  showed 
virtually  uninlmous  opposition  to  tbe  Navy 
proposal.  I  searched  out  four  of  the  Navys 
Ave  six  or  seven  employees  ( the  number  ot 
Navy  employees  seems  to  vary  between  Bve 
and  seven  and  even  Admiral  Ward  was  un- 
able to  give  us  the  precise  number)  In  order 
to  see  whether  there  was  some  hidden  reser- 
voir of  support  ol  the  Nsvy  that  I  had  been 
unable  to  uncover  myself.  However,  even  the 
Navy  employees  admitted  to  me  that  there 
was  virtually  no  one  In  Culebra  who  sup- 
ported or  would  benefit  from  the  Navy  plan. 
Thus,  I  am  personally  convinced  that  If  there 
Is  any  error  .n  the  results  of  my  survey  It  U 
an  error  which  would  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
support  for  the  Navy  proposal  rather  than  the 
opposition  to  It," 

As  a  check  on  his  Bndlngs,  Jones  says,  he 
announced  tbe  resulu  of  his  survey  to  an 
open  town  meeting  of  "approximately  ISO 
Culebrans.  •  explaining  how  the  results  had 
been  obtained,  and  Inviting  comment  and/ 
or  criticism.  "Not  a  single  complaint  was 
voiced,"  he  adtis. 
The  lopsided  results  are,  In  Jones*  words, 
clear  and  unequivocal  statistics."  Of  the 
Culebrans  he  Interviewed.  95"!  opposed  the 
Navy  plan,  and  approximately  75*^  wanted 
the  Navv  to  leave  the  Island  altogether. 

"Thus,"  he  concluded.  "Mr  Orlmes'  asser- 
oon  was  completely  erroneous,  as  la  any  de- 
cision which  relies  on  such  an  assumption." 
Having  established  the  Culebrans'  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Navy.  Jones'  statement  goes 
on  to  detail  the  effect  on  the  Islanders  of  the 
Navy's  attitudes  toward  the  Culebrans. 

"The  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Culebran  shows 
a  people  who  have  been  abused  by  the  Navy 
Is  a  particularly  devastating  and  to  me  un- 
explalnable  sense."  Jones  says  "I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  Navy's  warning  system  with  re- 
gard to  Its  bombardment  and  shelling  sched- 
ules has  been  absolutely  unreliable.  Every 
single  asherman  with  whom  1  spoke  on  this 
subject  said  that  he  had  had  to  flee  or  turn 
biick;  as  a  result  of  uruwmounced  weapons 
activity.  This  Inexcusable  neglect  has  clearly 
added  greatly  lo  the  anxiety  and  outright 
fear  which  U  so  apparent." 

Culebra's  Mayor  Ramon  P*Xlcl*no  -has 
coma  to  Washington  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ings as  the  next  step  In  hla  effort*  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  lUe  for  the  Culebrans 
According  to  a  sutement  prepared  in  con- 
junction with  his  testimony  before  ihe  Su(>- 
commlttee,  "The  constant  shelling  and  the 
occurrence  of  accldenu  which  the  Navy  has 
denied  instilled  tear  and  desperation  in  the 
dtlMns  to  the  extent  of  fearing  for  their 
Uvea  and  demanding  that  the  Navy  abandon 
Culebra  and  leave  the  Culebrana  to  live  In 

peace."  

WHITS  Housk  ntsXMiaaxwTt 
Mayor  Pelldano  has  been  working  toward 
that  end  for  some  time.  now.  His  private  let- 
ter campaign  to  enlist  Executive  Brancb  sup- 
port^lf  not  direct  Intervention — on  behalf 
of  Culebra  did  not  meet  with  much  success, 
although  he  apparently  escalated  It  from 
SecNav  to  the  White  House  Itself. 

On  19  February,  Prank  P  Sanders,  AsaUt- 
ant  SecNav  (IfcL),  replied  to  Pellclano  "on 
behalf  of  President  Nllon  "  that  the  poalOon 
of  the  U.8.  Government  la  that  Executive 
Order  No  8884  "must  remain  In  force"  and 
that  the  pending  court  action  made  It  "In- 
appropriate to  comment  further  at  this 
tune." 

"Thank  you  for  expressing  your  feelings 
OB  thla  subject  to  Uie  President,"  Sandera 
told  Pellclano, 


ApparenUy  Pellclano  had  the  feeUng  he 
hadn't  gotten  through.  On  28  March,  the 
White  House  received  both  a  telegram  and 
a  letter. 
On  1«  April,  another  letter  to  Pellclano 
on  behalf  of  the  President"  arrived  but  this 
t.mc  from  Hugh  W.  Sloan.  Jr,  Staff  Asalstant 

to  the  President.  

Sloan  reiterated  the  Navy  position,  eaaen- 
tlally  and  advised  Pellclano  that  DoD  "Is 
reviewing  the  resirlctlons  Imposed  by  the 
naval  operations  to  ensure  that  the  dvlUaa 
mhabltants  are  allowed  a  maximum  freedom 
o:  movement,  consistent  with  safety" 

Sloan  expressed  regret  that  a  personal  ap- 
pointment with  the  President  requested  by 
the  Mayor  could  not  be  granted,  but  added 
"thank  you  for  corresponding  with  the 
President." 

■lamjTX  THMEAtknaii? 
As  the  C^ilabrans'  protests  reached  the 
05  mainland,  the  Dapartmcnt  ot  In- 
terior apparenOy  began  to  wonder  what 
eflect  all  this  Nsvj  acUvity  was  hav- 
ing    on    Its    sanctuaries    In    the    area. 

Concerned  by  possible  damage  to  neattng 
birds  at  national  wUdllXe  refuges  on  Culebra 
Isl«,nd  (but  mainly  on  the  adjacent  small 
caysi  tbe  Department  of  Interior  (Bureau 
ol  Sport  Plsherles  and  WlldUIe)  sent  the 
Chief  of  lU  Division  of  Wildlife  Refuges, 
Robert  Scott,  and  other  staff  members  to 
Culebra  last  month  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
reconnaissance  of  Culebra  Island  and  ad- 
jacent cays  to  determine  means  for  providing 
greater  protection  for  migratory  birds, 

Scott  told  The  Journal  that  his  trip  pro- 
duced no  "spedflcs"  about  Injuries  or  deatba 
that  may  have  been  suffered  by  blrdlUe  on 
the  laland  a<  a  result  of  naval  bombard- 
ments. 

A  Navy  official  Indicated,  however,  that 
these  smaU, Islands — never  before  considered 
to  be  prime  targets— now  face  an  uncertain 
future  on   thla  score. 

They  have  had  an  uncertain  pait  as  well, 
according  to  Culebrans:  In  May  1968  the 
Navy  launched  a  massive  ooordtnated  air 
strike  against  Twin  Bocks,  one  of  the  bird 
refuges.  "It  sounded  aa  if  the  world  were 
coming  to  an  end,"  said  one  ol  the  Cule- 
brans Thousands  of  nesting  marine  birds 
were  killed,  said  Islanders  who  visited  the 
refuge  the  next  day. 
Scott  said  no  one  had  told  him  of  this 

Incident.  

Scott  explained  that,  as  a  reeolt  of  his 
trip  and  Interior  Department  concern  over 
tbe  refuges — a  concern  not  prevloualy  evi- 
denced, apparently  engendered  by  the  cur- 
rent pat>Ilclty — Interior  and  Navy  have  set 
about  working  out  a  "memo  of  agreement," 
a  Joint  understanding  for  modifying  and  Im- 
proving preeent  wudllfe  management  prac- 
tices there. 

Scott  said  nothing  had  been  tormallaed 
on  this,  but  It  would  probably  involve  hav- 
ing the  Navy  avoid  using  the  refugea  as 
targets  during  certain  crucial  nesting  pe- 
riods or  targeting  parts  of  tbe  refuge  which 
Interior  had  determined  to  be  free  of  the 
nests. 

Scott  dtee  aa  a  precedent  foe  estabUah- 
ing  peaceful  Navy  Interior  coexistence  be- 
tween bull's  evee  and  neat  eggs  on  the  same 
island  a  Joint  management  agreement  that 
now  prevails  on  "No  Man's  Uland"  oO  tbe 
coast  of  Massachusetts. 

This  agreement  maintains  the  goals  of 
both  agencies.  Scott  said,  and  he  sees  noth- 
ing "mutually  exclusive  '  about  having  birds 
and  bombs  on  the  same  Islands. 

Scott  explained  that  In  1908  Theodore 
Booeevelt  dedicated  tbe  cays  off  Culebra  and 
other  small  outlying  islands  aa  national  wild 
life  refuges  "superlmpoeed  on  a  prior  right" 
of  Naval  use.  »-**♦ 

Tbe  only  eonoem  on  Culebem  Itteli.  BooB 
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told  The  Joomftl.  fa  for  a  colony  of  nesting 
sooty  tema  in  the  northwest  area. 

Scott  sAld  the  r«r\ig«a  themselTOB  u* 
located  on  tbe  offshore  islands,  but  that  the 
"exact  status  of  the  ownership  of  the  oflshore 
tatands  ts  not  clear  to  lu." 

Scott  said  the  Departmenfi  realty  people 
have  been  la.^tructed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: "Who  owns  what?" 

Scott  said  some  of  the  Islands  are  known 
not  to  be  public  property  at  all,  but  leased. 
North  Cay.  for  example,  one  of  the  larger 
offsborv  islands,  was  reportedly  leased  by  the 
Navy  from  a  single  individual  owner. 

There  are  no  wildlife  refuges  on  it.  the 
Navy  laid.  "]UBt  someone  running  some 
»coat«." 

UUTD  VALUaS  VnsiTS   HUMAN   VALUVS 

Attorney  Thomas  Jones  apparently  has  no 
doubt  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  problem 
la  land  value.  But  his  investigations  have  led 
him  to  conclude  that  It  Is  not  the  "specu- 
Istora"  the  Nary  polnta  Its  Qnger  at  who  are 
the  culprits,  but  rather  the  Navy  Itaelf  As 
he  says  in  hts  statement: 

"There  to  no  mystery  in  the  strong  oppoal- 
tlon  of  the  people  of  Culebra  to  the  Nary 
plan.  The  plan  Ij  widely  believed  to  be  the 
penuiumate  step  in  the  Navy's  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  entire  island:  a  high-ranking  Puerto 
Rlcan  government  official  told  tu  that  the 
Navy  has  wanted  to  resettle  the  Culebrans  at 
least  since  1900. 

*Thi«  date  corresponds  to  the  time  when 
the  Navy  began  slowly  to  Intensify  lis  mili- 
tary training  maneuvers  This  intensification 
reached  the  point  where  last  year — 1569 — the 
Culebra  target  system  was  In  ttse  day  and 
night  for  an  average  of  9^  hour*  per  day 
from  Monday  through  Saturday  and  3^ 
hours  on  Sunday.  An  even  greater  Intensifi- 
cation is  planned  for  this  year.  The  effect  of 
this  Intensification,  naturally  enou|^,  has 
been  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  land  which 
tbe  Navy  will  have  to  pay  for  If  It  acquires 
additional  land.  .  .  . 

"Thus,  the  sketch  of  a  Culebran  la  the 
portrait  of  a  man  who  feels  that  bis  present 
way  of  life  is  imminently  threatened,  a  man 
who  (eels  forced  by  bis  sense  of  self-preserva- 
tioo  to  cry  out  " 

THS  STACK  IS  STT 

The  stage  Is  set  for  the  third — but  poaslbly 
not  the  final — act  in  the  Culebra  story. 

Senator  Edward  U.  Brooke  (R-Maas) — who 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal for  Culebra — told  Tbe  Journal  that  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
John  C.  Stennis  (D-Mlss^  has  agreed  to  place 
a  30-day  "hold"  on  any  further  Navy  plan. 

"There  Is  a  poasibiUt;  that  bearings  may 
also  be  held  In  tbe  Senate  at  a  later  date." 
Brooke  cold  Tlie  Journal.  The  law  refiuirea 
a  report  to  both  commluces  on  any  proposed 
real  estate  action.  Bow  thoroughly  the  back- 
ground of  a  given  transaction  should  be  ex- 
plored is  at  the  discretion  of  each  committee. 
Sources  clo^e  to  SASC  told  The  Journal  there 
are  no  present  platis  to  bold  a  Culebra  hear- 
ing. 

HOES    HnX    CDNCEaN? 

Aside  from  the  AmMd  Servicea  Committee 
Itaelf.  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  Bouse 
has  become  involved  In  the  Culebra  matter: 
Elepresentatlvca  James  Symington  <D-Mo) 
received  questions  on  Culebra  from  one  oT 
his  constituents,  a  kir.  Daniel  Kohl,  relative 
to  property  tntereeta  there,  but  also  expreas- 
tng  concern.  Symington's  oOoc  told  Tbe  Jotu- 
nal,  about  "a  small  group  of  people  being 
exploited." 

Peeling  that  "some  important  issues  are 
mvolved,"  Symington  requested — and  re- 
ceived— in/ormation  (based  on  plans  as  of 
11  May>  OQ  Uie  Nafy'a  jiani  for  use  of  the 
Atlantic  neat  Weapons  Range  (see  map). 

Importaot  tavUM  cr«  InvolTed.  and  impor  - 
tant  questions  twine  Uked.  Onoe  again,  Coo- 
gresa  is  faced  with  a  matter  of  priorities — 


and  it's  up  to  the  Navy  to  explain  why  Its 
priorities  should  come  first.  All  the  Culebrans 
want  Is  their  own  Island  back. 

Is  Cci.sa«s  STxracBON'B  "TiKasima  Island"? 

"The  Navy  should  have  learned  Its  lessen 
with  Bikini,"  observed  RAdm  Colby  G. 
Rucker  of  The  Journal  In  an  exclusive  inter- 
view. 

Admiral  Rucker,  who  retired  In  194S.  sbould 
know:  He  observed  Culebran  affairs  at  first 
hand  throughout  his  30-year  naval  career, 
beginning  with  a  landing  there  as  a  midship- 
man. And  when  he  was  in  the  Pentagon  as 
planner  for  all  overseas  bases  Just  after 
WWII,  he  handled  both  Culebran  land  claims 
(even  then  a  problem)  and  the  transfer  of 
the  Bikini  islanders  from  their  Pacific  atoll 
to  clear  the  way  lor  the  194(1  atomic  bomb 
teau. 

Admiral  Rueker's  reference  in  Unking  the 
lesson  of  Bikini  with  Culebra  was  to  tbe 
dlsaatlsfsctlon  of  the  Bikini  Islanders  with 
any  other  Islands  but  home — Bikini.  "Every 
island  we  moved  them  to  was  objectively 
better  than  Bikini,"  said  Rucker  "They  had 
more  coconut  palms,  more  pigs,  better  fishing 
reefs,  more  taro  patches  .  .  .  but  they  suil 
weren't  home  to  them  and  tbey  were  un- 
happy." 

The  Navy,  when  it  proposed  to  move  the 
Culebrans  to  another  Island,  was  preparing 
to  make  the  same  mistake,  concluded  Admiral 
Rucker. 

Admiral  Rucker,  who  spent  many  years  df 
his  career  in  the  Caribbean  (and  who  taught 
history  and  Kngllsh  at  the  Naval  Academy). 
Is  steeped  in  the  history,  literature,  and  lore 
of  that  area. 

He  was  amused  that  the  Journal  (23  36 
May)  had  suggested  that  one  alternative  tar- 
get for  Navy  use  Instead  of  Culebra  might 
be  Isla  Caja  de  Uusrtoe — Box  of  the  Dead. 
or  Coffin  Island.  This  can  also  be  translated 
as  "Dead  Men's  Chest,"  Rucker  pointed  out. 
He  said  this  Is  tbe  very  island  referred  to  In 
the  old  pirate  song:  "Fifteen  men  on  dead 
men's  chest,  yo-ho-bo  and  a  bottle  of  rumi'' 
Tbe  pirates  evidently  bad  martxmed  15  cap- 
tives on  lala  CajB  de  Muertoe. 

But  of  greater  literary  Interest  Is  Admiral 
Rueker's  well  documented  tbeals  that  Cule* 
bra  is  Robert  Loula  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island."  The  topography,  the  hydrography, 
and  sailing  directions  for  entering  tbe  har- 
bor all  Jibe  perfectly,  says  Rucker. 

When  asked  how  be  had  connected  Steven- 
son with  Culebra,  Rucker  said  the  literary 
detective  work  wasn't  too  difficult-  To  earn 
a  living  between  books,  Stevenson  had  worked 
for  the  Coastal  Pilot,  a  publication  of  tbe 
Royal  Navys  Hydrographer.  Stevenson  had 
never  been  to  Culebra,  but  he  consulted 
Cotutal  Pilot  for  detaUs  to  add  realism  to  tbe 
seafaring  portion  of  bis  books.  'Tou  could 
sell  into  many  a  Pacific  harbor  Just  by  fol- 
lowing the  directions  in  the  right  Stevenson 
book."  added  Rucker. 

Admiral  Rucker  strcesed  bis  convlctlcm 
that  the  Navy  hasnt  slwaye  been  as  heavy- 
handed  and  unfeeling  In  its  dealings  with 
tbe  Culebrans  as  more  recent  events  appear 
to  Indicate.  In  fact,  as  he  describes  them. 
earlier  Navy  dealings  with  tbe  Culebrans 
could  have  been  takan  as  a  model  lor  the 
positive  sspecu  of  what  has  conw  to  be 
known  ss  "Civic  Action"  and  "winning  tbe 
hearts  and  minds"  of  tbe  people. 

Bluejacketa  from  tbe  fieet  dug  tbe  first 
canal  across  tbe  narrow  neck  of  tbe  penin- 
sula wtiich  shelters  the  towns  of  Dewey.  This 
saved  a  Qve-mile  trip  for  ships'  boats  and 
also  for  Ctiiebran  craft  ""'rg  to  the  ^^hlpg 
grounds  or  to  mainland  Puerto  Rioo. 

Well  water  on  Culebra  Is  brackish  fCul*- 
brans  save  rainwater  lor  drinking) ,  and  tbe 
resulting  fora«e  la  a  high,  tough  almiaaa. 
The  Nsyy  introduced  a  special  bread  of 
brabina  cattle  capable  of  subalstlng  on 
brackish  water  and  wlregraas. 


Mall  from  ships  anchored  off  Culebra  for 
gunnery  practice  was  routed  through  tbe 
Dewey  poet  office.  The  Increase  in  volume  was 
so  great  that  Dewey  qualified  as  a  first  class 
jxwt  office — which  meant  a  larger  salary  for 
the  postmaster  and  additional  employment 
for  Culebrans. 

Doctors  and  corpamen  from  tbe  ablpa  In 
the  area  went  ashore  to  hold  side  call  for 
Culebrans  and  more  serious  cases  were 
brought  back  to  the  ships  for  treatment. 

Shortly  after  WWn  tbe  dynamic  lady 
mayor  of  Dewey  had  a  dispensary  built — 
but,  as  It  turned  out.  It  was  on  Navy  land. 
Rucker,  in  Washington,  obtained  an  ease- 
ment which  enabled  tbe  dispensary  to  re- 
main where  It  was.  ^-Baooxx  Nibjuit. 

CuLxaaA,  Act  III:   Natt  Askkd  To  Zxxo  xm 
ON   Fact»— CoMKmxK  Mat   Oo   Sxx   roa 

ITSXI^ 

(By  Bruce  Coasaboom  and  Ben  Schemmer) 

A  mlsalle  of  goodwill  from  the  Congress 

win    Impact    on    the    embstued    Island    of 

Culebra  In  the  very  near  future. 

Represenutlve  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D- 
Fla).  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Real  Estate  Subcommittee,  which  Is  con- 
slderlng  the  Navy's  proposal  to  acquire  more 
target  safety  sone  land  on  tbe  Puerto  Rlcan 
Island  of  Culebra,  told  The  Journal  he  and 
possibly  other  members  of  tbe  Subcommittee 
would  make  a  personal  visit  to  tbe  Island 
either  this  past  weekend  (at  Journal  press- 
tlmei  or  this  coming  weekend. 

Bennett  said  be  had  been  iDvlted  by  the 
Culebrans  to  make  the  trip  and  that  he  was 
accommodating  this  request  and  going  "sim- 
ply to  see  things  on  the  spot" — to  measure 
tbe  psychological  impact  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal on  the  islanders. 

Tbe  announcement  came  about  a  week 
after  a  protracted  and  often  difficult  but 
illuminating  hearing  on  the  Navy's  twin  pro- 
posals— to  acquire  3^50  acres  of  land  for 
target  pracUce  expansion  and  to  dispose  of 
eeo  acres  on  tbe  southern  coastline  near 
Dewey. 

A  parade  of  nearly  a  score  of  Culebran  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  witnesses  urged  the  Subcom- 
mittee— sometimes  emotionally,  sometimes 
with  logic,  at  times  with  deference,  occa- 
sionally antagonistically — to  reject  tbe 
Navy's  proposal.  Tbe  islanders  now  want  the 
Navy    to   leave   altc^ether. 

The  Navy  literally  stuck  by  its  guns,  argu- 
ing that  Culebra  is  an  Indispensable  link 
in  the  Vleques/Culebra/Roosevelt  Roads  tar- 
get complex  of  tbe  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range,  and  that  Its  studies  have  demon- 
strated oondiulvely  that  nothing  compara- 
ble Is  available  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "Wby 
should  we  leave?"  a  high  Navy  official  asked 
The  Journal. 

The  Culebrans.  meanwhile,  have  filed  with 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari,  asking  tbe  nation's  highest 
tribunal  to  Invalidate  the  Executive  Order 
which  tbey  claim  has  virtually  strangled 
their  economy  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
war.  actual  or  threatened. 

At  the  hearing,  the  possibility  of  White 
House  mvolvement  in  tbe  final  decision  was 
raised  by  Chairman  Bennett.  The  Journal  has 
learned  that  senior  Mdes  at  the  White  House 
have  already  taken  a  keen  Interest  In  tbe 
controversy,  although  It  has  not  been  for- 
mally presented  to  them  (except  in  letters 
from  Culebrans) . 

Meanwhile,  at  Journal  presstlme.  Navy  Sec- 
retary John  Chafee's  office  confirmed  that  no 
request  by  the  Culebrans  for  a  personal 
meeting  with  tbe  Secretary  has  been  received 
by  the  SecNav's  offloe,  although  Secretary 
Chafee  Is  reported  to  be  following  tbe  case 
closely. 

Wsahington  attorneys  for  tbe  municipality 
of  Culebra  have  been  critical  of  tbe  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  face-to-face  confrontation 
between  Secretary  Cbafee  and  the  Culebrans. 
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A  decision  to  call  upon  tbe  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  be  the  ultimate  artilter  of  Cule- 
bra's  dispute  with  the  Navy— a  dispute  per- 
haps now  regarded  as  too  hot  a  political 
potato  for  Congress  to  decide  alone — would 
not  be  inappropriate. 

THAT  nmmr  vaLximirx 

After  all,  tbe  problem  for  the  Culebrans 
began  in  the  White  House  when  tbe  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  14  Feb- 
ruary IMl.  signed  ExecuUve  Order  No. 
8664 — establishing  tbe  Culebra  Island  Naval 
Defense  Sea  Area  and  Culebra  laland  Naval 
Air  Space  Beaervatlon— abutting  off  air  and 
sea  passage  Into  or  out  of  the  island  except 
with  Navy  permission. 

It  Is  true  that,  at  the  start  of  the  bearings, 
tbe  Navy  announced  It  was.  for  tbe  first  time, 
establishing  an  unrestricted -acceas  sea  cor- 
ridor off  tbe  southern  Up  of  the  island.  But 
that  was  seen  by  some  as  "nickel  and  dime 
relief,"  especially  since  many  Culebrans  reg- 
ularly violated  the  requirement  to  obtain 
Navy  permission  by  coming  and  going  st  will. 

The  Culebrans  want  no  more  Interim  re- 
lief. They  want  tbe  order  roiled  back,  and/or 
tbe  Navy  to  cease  use  of  the  Island  for  firing. 

•1  personally  believe  this  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude." Bennett  said  at  the  hearing,  "that 
.  .  .  tbe  White  Bouse  itself  ought  to  be  in- 
volved In  It  to  a  degree.  And  therefore.  I 
think  at  the  moment  that  at  least  an  offer 
to  tbe  Wbltc  House  to  become  Involved  in 
this  decision  is  a  wise  course  for  tbe  Com- 
mittee to  take. 

"We  will  submit  the  evidence  to  whoever 
will  look  at  It  in  the  White  House."  Bennett 
said,  "and  discuss  it  with  the  highest  level 
of  our  government  and  try  to  aee  if  tbey  can 
resolve  It  In  some  manner." 

Bennett  said  also  that  a  Subcommittee 
review  of  tbe  Navy's  study  of  possible  alter- 
natives to  Culebra  rhould  occur  "before  any 
final  decision  ...  to  see  if  the  White  House 
wants  to  be  Involved  In  It." 

The  Journal  bas  learned,  meanwhile,  that 
certain  parties  In  the  White  House  have 
already  involved  themselves  In  the  Culebran 
problem  and  that  an  earlier  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  let  the  Navy  resolve  tbe 
matter  Itself  has  given  way  to  a  more  In- 
volved stance. 

WHTTI    HOUSK   OffTEB    A    WKUTtr 

Sourcea  close  to  the  Culebran  proCcvtera, 
however,  tell  The  Journal  tbey  feel  BenneU's 
offer  Is  BO  more  than  a  procedural  feint  to 
allow  tbe  Navy  to  ride  out  this  storm. 

They  feel  tbe  White  House  posdtion  will 
be  simply  to  let  It  leet  with  the  Navy  and 
not  deal  with  It  "until  a  crisis  arises"  (such 
as  a  fatal  firing  Incident  on  the  island),  or 
until  It  becomes  poUtlcally  embarraaslng  for 
tbe  President  to  continue  ignoring  It. 

There  are  already  the  incipient  beginnings 
of  a  partisan  tinge  to  the  Culebran  Issue, 
with  the  interest  being  taken  In  the  affair  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  iD-Mass)  and 
other  Senators  on  the  Hill.  (There  la  presum- 
ably no  partisan  angle  to  the  already  ex- 
pressed concern  of  Republican  Senator  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  also  of  Massachusetts  ) 

Kennedy  bas  recently  requested  SecNav 
J<^n  Chafee  himself  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  alternative  uninhabited  sites  which 
would  serve  Naval  training  purpoees  and 
would  permit  the  return  of  the  entire  island 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

Whatever  some  may  allege  Is  the  reason 
for  the  White  House  suggeetton,  a  sincere 
commitment  to  his  duties  Ilea  behind  Ben- 
nett's trip  to  Culebra.  At  tbe  hearing,  one 
of  tbe  witnesses  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
tbe  Chairman  would  'go  there  when  they  sxe 
not  shooting," 

Bennett  said  he  appreciated  the  Invitation. 
but  added.  'I  am  not  a  traveling  Congress- 
man"— a  remark  he  tempered  by  saying,  "tf 
It  se«me  helpful   to  go  there.  I  would   go 


Despite  tbe  witness'  warning  about  not 
going  while  shooting  la  in  progress.  Bennett 
told  The  Journal  that  be  and  bis  coUeagtiee 
hope  to  view  a  demonstration  of  target 
shooting  while  there,  and  to  spend  time  in 
Dewey  talking  with  Inhabitants  and  officials. 

In  a  relsted  vein,  when  Culebra's  Mayor 
Bamon  Pelldano  told  the  eubcommlttee  be 
and  his  friends  were  happy  to  t>e  In  Wash- 
ington to  answer  questions,  a  newsman 
quipped  It  was  because  it  was  "safer"  than 
their  bomeUuod. 


What  ooursaa  of  aoClon  are  opaci  to  tbe 
White  Bouse,  sbould  It  decide  to  beoome  in- 
volved? 

it  could  endorse  tbe  Navy's  plans  wbole- 
heartedJy  and  urge  oongresalonal  approval. 
It  could  advise  the  Navy  to  withdraw  iu 
acquisition  requeet  and  intensify  its  efforts 
to  find  poeslble  site  alternates. 

And  although  it  seems  unlikely  at  tbe 
moment,  a  stronger  oourse  of  action  could 
be  followed. 

If  he  ftit  such  a  course  were  Indicated,  tbe 
President  baa  tbe  authority  to  modify  tbe 
Bxacutlve  Order  even  further  than  tbe  Nary 
has  already  done,  or  revoke  It  altogether,  or 
issue  a  new  one  to  take  care  of  tbe  Culebran 
alttutlon. 

But  the  Culebrana  are  looking  to  all  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  for  help 
and  have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court,  raising 
some  of  tbeee  constitutional  points: 

Whether  the  unusual  restrictions  imposed 
on  tbe  Culebrans  represent  a  curtailment 
(not  similarly  imposed  on  known  Oonmu- 
nista,  for  example)  of  their  liberty  of  move- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prohibited 
under  tbe  Fifth  Amendment. 

Whether  enforcement  of  the  1941  Execu- 
Uve Order  (and  whether  It  should  still  be 
considered  constitutional — another  point  at 
Issue)  represents  a  taking  of  property  with- 
out prior  compensaUon  and  without  the  due 
process  of  law,  also  ^>elled  out  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment. 

Tbe  U.S.  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  already  rebuffed  the  Culebrans  In  a  de- 
cision handed  down  11  March.  But  they 
have  now  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  take 
tbe  case  on  a  writ  of  certiorari.  No  word  bad 
come  at  Journal  preesume  on  Supreme  Court 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

WABmn  BcxAsomss  in   pkacxtimxt 

Tlie  Culebrans'  attorneys  have  told  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  "Issues  raised  by 
the  existence  and  enforcement  of  defenslTe 
sea  area  orders  against  civilians  In  time  of 
peace  are  of  continuing  Importance  and 
should  be  decided  by  this  Court." 

'"nie  power  to  create  defensive  sea  areas 
both  In  war  time  and  peace  time  is  consU- 
tuUonal,"  the  Appeals  panel  has  ruled,  "and 
tbe  enforcement  of  ExecuUve  Order  8684 
does  not  consUtute  either  a  taking  of  prop- 
erty wltbout  compensation  or  oonsutute  an 
unoonstltuUonal  restrtctlon  of  personal 
liberty.  .  .  . 

"In  fact,"  tbe  Court  maintained  at  anotbN 
point  in  Its  decision— indicating  perhaps  bow 
strongly  held  Its  views  were — "as  long  as 
Puerto  Rico  remains  a  part  of  tbe  CB.,  It 
would  probably  be  unconstlluUonal  for  Con- 
gress to  allow  Puerto  Rico  any  say  whatever 
over  maritime  regulaUons  involving  national 
defense." 

Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code.  SecUon  M.  gave 
the  President  statutory  autbonty  to  estab- 
lish defensive  sea  areas  in  both  warUxae  and 
peacetime,  and  the  President  has  not  abuaed 
his  discretion  In  conUnulng  m  effect  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  8S84. 

IThe  Court  said  the  government  ««lected  the 
"least  drastic  means  of  achieving  the  con- 
gressional objective  of  safeguarding  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  U.S  In  any  event,  this 
Oourt  cannot  and  will  not,  under  tbeee  clr- 
cumstanoes.  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that 


of  the  ExecuUve  Braacb  In  a  matter  of  this 
nature." 

Legal  sources  close  to  tbe  Culebrans  con- 
cede that  it  Is  a  "long  shot"  that  the  Supreme 
Court  vrili  even  agree  to  review  the  oom- 
plalnu.  much  less  subsutute  its  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  lower  court. 

Tbey  say  that  If  the  Executive  Order  were 
to  be  Invalidated  (or  tbe  statute  In  queaUon 
be  deemed  unconstitutional ) .  this  would 
certainly  prove  a  "fatal  blow  to  Navy  oper- 
ations" on  Culebra,  for  It  would  permit  fish- 
ing alt  around,  the  perimeter. 

Tax     JoUKlfAL     AXKXD 

On  May  26.  the  Jotimal  submitted  to  tbe 
Navy  a  list  of  questions  concerning  Culebra. 
The  answers,  received  13  June,  are  repro- 
duced In  full  below  (answers  in  italics) : 

1.  We  understand  that  Commander.  Carib- 
bean Sea  Frontier  last  week  sAked  the  Atlan- 
Uc  Fleet  Weapons  Range  facility  for  a  com- 
plete report  of  allied  recent  misfires,  wild 
shots,  and  off-target  firing  incidents  on  tbe 
Culebra/CiUebrtta  L&tand  lx>mbardmeot  and 
aerial  gunnery  ranges.  Please  provide  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  these  reports,  by  date,  lo- 
cation, type  and  cause  of  incident,  and  find- 
ings with  respect  to  civilian  or  military  in- 
juries or  casualties. 

The  report  on  the  alleged  "misfires,  wild 
shots",  etc..  is  not  complete  and  not  com- 
piled. When  it  is,  we  vtU  let  you  know. 

3.  We  understand  that  late  in  1968,  a  Nary 
pilot  crashed  his  aircraft  and  was  killed  on  a 
target  Jtist  off  Luis  Pena  Cay.  Please  provide 
the  date  and  details  of  this  accident. 

An  A-4C  Aircraft  tchieh  had  conducted 
practice  d\vt  bombftij^  and  rocket  attacks  on 
tarffets  west  of  Culebra  crashed  during  its 
landing  approach  to  NAVSTA  Boosevett 
Roads.  The  plane  went  into  the  sea  four 
miles  from  the  end  of  the  nmtMy.  Cause  of 
the  crash  teas  uTidetermined.  T%is  happened 
8  May  X9e9. 

3-  We  understand  that  two  Navy  pilots  col- 
lided and  both  died  on  or  near  the  Island  of 
St.  "niomas  in  1907  or  1968  enroute  to  or  from 
operaUons  in  the  Culebra  area.  Please  provide 
tbe  date  and  details  of  tbls  acddeot.  If  It 
occurred. 

Two  A4C  Aircraft  conducting  daylight 
bomb  and  rocfcrt  proctiee  off  CuJebrita  col- 
lided on  a  November  1968  touth  of  CuleX^a 
and  crashad  into  the  sea.  Both  piiots  ejected 
One  received  minor  injuries  and  the  other 
was  not  hurt.  Both  were  picked  up  by  helos. 
Both  planes  hit  the  water  well  away  from 
the  thore. 

4.  On  Saturday,  33  May.  a  Navy  demoU- 
Uon  team  searched  for  and  blew  up  ordnance 
found  near  (be  t>eactaes  of  Culebra.  Pleaae 
provide  details  of  this  activity:  where  was 
the  ordnance  found  (pteaac  mark  attached 
map  with  an  "X"|,  bow  many  rounds  of 
what  type  were  found,  and  who,  by  name 
(Culebran  or  Navy  personi.  guided  the  team 
to  the  sites  at  wblcb  tbe  ordnance  was 
found? 

About  23  May  a  Navy  KOD  team  exploded 
ordnance  in  the  impact  ares  on  the  North' 
u-^st  Peninsula.  The  largest  piece  erpioded 
teas  a  100  lb.  bomb  just  off  the  shore  of  the 
impact  area.  This  was  done  on  a  sanitatiam 
sweep. 

5  Does  the  Navy  consider  tbe  Culebran 
beach  at  Flamingo  Bay  to  be  within  tbe 
•Impact  area"  or  within  the  "safety  aone" 
on  the  Iriand'fl  northwest  peninsula?  If  the 
beacb  at  Flamingo  Bay  Is  not  within  the  Ira- 
p&ct  area,  why  did  Roosevelt  Roads  (as  al- 
leged in  a  written  statement  of  KNl  Dennla 
Hooper)  grant  permission  on  Friday.  23  May. 
for  Navy  personnel  at  the  Culebran  obeerva- 
tlon  post  to  Are  mortar  rounds  toward  the 
beach?  If  these  rounds  were  not  fired  at 
or  toward  an  authorized  target  wltbln  tbe 
impact  area,  pleeae  name  and  locate  with  a 
circled  "X"  on  tbe  eoeloead  map  the  approxi- 
mate aim  point. 
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Part  0/  the  beach  at  Flamtngo  Bay  ii  t» 
the  impact  arta  and  part  of  U  is  not.  The 
mortv  roundi  y)r«(  on  22  May  were  not  fired 
toti:ard  the  beach.  They  tcere  fired  10  degree* 
to  the  nght  \or  to  »«irardt  of  the  tip  of 
SW  pentnsuta.  The  angU  measured  from  the 
OJ*.  The  rounds  landed  about  tSOO  yards 
from  Flamtngo  t>each  and  three  other  rounds 
landed  about  2.300  yards  from  riamingo 
bnach.  ..     , 

6.  la  the  width  ol  the  salety  "footprint  ol 
Condor.  Standard  ARM.  Hobo  (glide  bomh>. 
knd  of  any  other  new  misallea  which  had 
been  planned  to  be  tVred  on  the  Culebran  tar- 
get range  larger  than  the  salety  footprint  of 
Walleye?  If  so,  can  you  ipeclfy  approxlmat«ly 
how  much  larger? 

Based  on  ^erelop-ment  tests  the  footprint 
for  the  Standard  ARM  «  larger  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent shape  than  that  of  Walleye.  The  shape 
and  size  of  the  footprint  are  classified.  The 
footprints  for  the  other  weapons  mentioned 
are  yet  undetermined. 

Wht  Not  Latm?  If  At  Aix 
Pincers  movement  of  cucro*ching  foot- 
prlnu''— The  Navys  proposed  espanaion 
nearly  doubles  the  size  of  the  existing  safety 
jone  on  the  eastern  end  of  Culebra  to  ac- 
commodate the  firing  of  the  Walleye  miBsUe 
as  Culebrtta,  If  such  a  alaeable  chunk  of 
the  isUnd  la  needsd  to  expand  the  saiety 
»jn«  for  this  mlaalle,  other  more  sophisti- 
cated miaalles  which  the  Navy  says  It  might 
ibut  doesn't  have  any  current  ptaru  to)  fire 
against  Culerbita  would  presumably  require 
•footprints'  so  large  that  further  habitation 
of  the  island  would  be  ruled  out.  The 
JOUBHAL  BiiggeaU  that  if  the  larger  area  li 
going  to  be  oaadcd  for  tbeae  foUow-on  mis- 
siles, why  not  secure  It  elsewhere,  now,  and 
then  also  use  It  for  Walleye?  Or  why  acquire 
so  much  more  land  now.  If  only  the  ezlstmg 
safety  zone  area  will  be  needed  for  presently 
planned  ftringa? 


Ths  Navt  Sntaxs:  F«aNK  SaMoas 
Asarr  SscNav  (I&Lt 
Reproduced  beiatc.  in  its  entirety,  is  the 
text  of  Mr.  Sanders'  statement  prepared  for 
presentation  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  Estate  Subcommittee  hearings  10- 
tlJune 

The  Navy  has  submitted  a  prop^wil  to  the 
CongreKS  to  adjust  Us  land  holdings  on 
Culebra.  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment now  to  put  that  propoeal  in  proper 
perspective 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  atress  Is  the 
Importance  of  Cuiebra  to  the  Navy  Culebra 
to  an  esscQUal  part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
We&pons  Range,  which  providee  important 
neec  training  to  the  ships  and  alrcr&ft  of  the 
US  Atlantic  Pleet  The  type  of  training  done 
at  the  fange  cannot  be  conducted  elsewhere 
in  the  Atlantic  Thwe  have  been  several  stud- 
ies to  determine  If  there  were  altematlvea 
to  this  range,  and  therefore  to  Culebra.  The 
answer  in  each  case  was  no.  This  Judgment 
wttB  b*3ed  on  the  foUowlng  criteria  for  such 
a  weapons  training  area : 

1  An  area  within  which  simultaneous  op- 
erations can  be  conducted  such  as.  amphibi- 
ous operations,  ship-to-shore  gunfire,  air 
operations  and  deep-water  Oeet  training. 

3  An  area  relatively  free  of  commercial 
and  noo -participating  aircraft  and  ships. 

3  An  area  within  a  region  of  optimum 
weather  conditions 

4.  An  area  with  favorable  geography,  ocean- 
ography, topography,  and  low  population 
density 

5  An  area  that  Is  preferably  on  O.S.  ter- 
ritory. 

6.  An  area  contiguous  to  a  Navy  support 
activity. 

Despite  q}eculatlon  to  the  contrury.  there 
19  no  other  place  in  the  AUantlc  area  which 
meets  these  unique  requirements  where  this 
training  could  be  effectively  conducted. 


Aa  you  know,  the  Navy  wanted  to  acquire 
the  whole  island  in  order  lo  be  able  to  train  In 
an  environment  of  greatest  safety  with  most 
ol  the  weapons  now  m  the  fleet  and  moat  of 
those  we  anticipate  will  be  added  to  the  in- 
ventory In  the  future  However,  obtaining 
the  whole  Island  h*8  proved  to  t>e  infeafilble. 
Therefore,  we  have  proposed  an  adjustment 
of  our  land  holding*  on  Culebra  with  two  ob- 
jectives In  mind: 

I  Permit  the  Navy  to  carry  out  lU  moet 
essential  training  requirements — again  in  an 
environment  of  maximum  safety. 

a.  Permit  the  people  of  Culebra  to  develop 
their  economy  aa  much  aa  possible,  consist- 
ent with  the  safe  operation  of  the  range. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  safety,  be- 
cause that  concerns  the  second  point  I  want 
to  m*ke. 

Since  1936,  Navy  ships  and  aircraft  have 
trained  on  and  near  Culebra.  Nine  Navymen 
were  killed  and  one  Injured  in  1946  when  an 
aircraft  n^stakenly  dropped  bomb*  on  a 
Navy  observation  post.  Prior  to  1036.  when 
Culebra  was  uaed  for  Marine  tralnmg,  there 
was  a  boy  reportedly  killed  accidentally  when 
he  allegedly  played  with  a  grenade  left  dur- 
ing the  training.  The  Navy  does  not  conduct 
aerial  bombing  on  Culebra  now.  Marine  op- 
erations are  not  conducted  on  Culebra  now. 
Recently,  there  also  have  been  reporta  of 
■ome  Culebrana  being  injured  prior  to 
1934  and  one  allegedly  injured  since  lft3tt— 
but  the  Navy  has  neither  knowledge  of  nor 
have  any  ofllcial  claims  been  received  re- 
garding these  alleged  in  juries. 

Therefore,  since  1936,  we  can  frankly  state 
that  the  record  of  naval  training  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  civlllana  on  Culebra  U  ex- 
cellent. The  safety  procedures  in  force  are 
designed  to  make  the  range  as  safe  as 
humanly  possible  Further,  these  safety  pre- 
cautions are  constantly  under  review  to  in- 
sure that  they  meet  current  conditions. 

This  level  of  safety  cannot  be  guaranteed 
without  some  impact  on  the  movement  of 
people  in  and  around  the  island  of  Culebra. 
but  I  can  assure  ypu  the  Navy  will  work 
diligently  to  reduce  controls  as  much  as 
possible  consistent  with  safety.  For  instance. 
at  some  expense  to  training,  we  have  shifted 
the  Practice  Aerial  Mining  Range  from. 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Dewey  to  the  vicinity  of  the  smaU  unin- 
habited island  of  Culebrtta.  This  provides 
Ireer  tea  access 

It  also  provides  a  more  direct  ferry  route 
to  Culebra.  Further,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Navy  has  this  week  estab- 
lished a  free  access  sealane  to  E>cwey  and 
the  harbor  through  which  boats  may  pass 
without  checking  with  the  Navy,  which  was 
a  requirement  unUI  this  week.  AddtUonaJ 
relaxation  of  controls  consistent  with  safety 
may  be  possible  and  the  Navy  will  welcome 
suggestions  from  the  people  of  Culebra 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  the  Navy  proposal  does  facilitate  some 
new  development  on  Culebra.  We  want  to 
release  680  acres  of  Navy  land,  including  ten 
miles  of  coast  line  near  Dewey  where  most 
Cutebrans  live  and  where  the  best 
protected  harbor  Is  located.  This  land  also 
includes  the  airport,  from  which  regularly 
scheduled  filghu  and  other  civilian  aircraft 
operate. 

The  fourth  point  I  want  to  atress  is  that 
the  Navy  is  by  necessity  opposed  to  any  eco- 
nomic or  tourist  development  that  will  signi- 
ficantly Increase  the  risk  to  clvtllani.  We  can- 
not emphasize  this  safety  aspect  too  strongly. 
For  this  reason  the  Navy  la  opposed  to  proj- 
ects for  new  vacauon  homes  and  marinas 
(  n  the  eastern  end  of  Culebra.  Some  of  the 
proposed  homes  and  marinas  would  be 
about  a  mile  from  exlsUng  targets  that  have 
been  In  use  for  many  years.  That  kind  of 
development — far  removed  from  the  town  of 
Dvwey  and  dangeroualy  close  to  existing  and 
propc»ed  torgeu  on  Culebrt to— would  seri- 
ously degrade  safety. 


This  Navy  proposal  includes  compensating 
the  landowners  in  this  area  by  leasing  non- 
babiiatlon  easements  on  this  land  to  estab- 
lish safety  xones.  while  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  the  citizens  of  Culebra  continued 
use  of  this  land  for  farming  and  grazing.  We 
want  to  do  this  not  because  we  are  opposed 
to  development,  but  because  we  wish  to  con- 
duct cnilcally  necessary  training  operations 
with  safely  for  all  concerned. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  openmg  statement.  We 
will  later  present  mors  detailed  Justification 
for  the  Navy's  need  for  these  easements  on 
Culebra. 

Ctn^xBOA-.  Act  in.  Scofi-^^o  tauam  Ai.T*m- 
?fATnr«?  HbMoi.m.0  Fikm  Orm  To  Bid  on 
BuiLOiMo  Owe 

(By  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
The  Culebran  Cauldron  cooled  down  to  a 
simmer  thU  week,  but  at  least  four  new  de- 
velopmenu  bubbled  up  In  the  case  of  Culebra 
vs.  the  U.3.  Navy. 

( 1 )  A  large  construction  firm  which  en- 
larged Pacific  Islands  for  the  Navy  during 
WWII  told  The  Journal  It  would  be  glad  to 
undertake  a  feasibility  study  tor  buUdlng  on 
artificial  island  alternative  to  Culebra  as  part 
of  the  AUantic  Fleet  Weapons  Rang*— If 
Congress  asks  it  to. 

(2)  Branded  "absolutely  unfounded"  by 
Jorge  L.  Cordova.  Puerto  Rlcan  Resident 
Commissioner  In  Washington — and  dlsmlsaed 
by  the  Navy  with  a  "no  comment" — was  a 
San  Juan  Star  story  citing  unattrlbuted 
"Washington  reporta"  that  the  Navy  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  government  have  already  ar- 
rived at  a  settlement  of  the  Culebra  dispute 
behind  closed  doors. 

(3)  House  Armed  Services  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Charles  E,  Bennett 
(D-Fla)  and  at  least  three  other  members  of 
his  seven-man  panel  were  preparing,  at  Jour- 
nal presstlme,  to  fiy  to  Culebra  for  an  on- 
the-spot  Inspection  tour.  (Bennetfs  Sub- 
committee la  currently  considering  the  Navy's 
acquisition  request  for  additional  acreage  oo 
Culebra  to  enlarge  existing  safety  zones  for 
plaimed  expansion  of  firing  range  activities.) 

(4)  A  Naval  Research  official  who  had  been 
quoted  by  Richard  Copaken  (Washington  at- 
torney for  the  municipality  of  Culebral  dur- 
ing the  Subcommittee  bearings  as  saying  that 
floating  platforms — another  suggested  target 
alternative — are  "clearly  within  the  state  of 
the  art."  now  tells  the  Journal  he  was 
quoted  somewhat  out  of  context  and  that 
"the  concept  of  large  floating  stable  plat- 
forms (needed  for  the  navy's  target  practice] 
IS  fraught  with  technological  problems."  This 
official  projected  deployment  of  such  a  de- 
vice as  falling  within  the  1966-90  time  frame. 

tSLAND-BtriUIER    CONrmKMT 

Dillingham  Land  Corporation  of  Honolulu 
(together  with  Ocean  Industries,  one  of  Its 
subsidiaries),  a  large  and  diversified  land 
builder  and  developer,  says  It  feels  it  cotUd 
build  an  island  the  Navy  could  use  as  a  target 
range  near  Roosevelt  Roads  If  the  proper 
conditions  and  requirements  were  met. 

"It  appears  that  there  are  some  areas  near 
Culebra  where  we  could  do  it."  company  offi- 
cials told  the  Journal,  "but  It  would  need  In- 
tensive study.  We'd  be  willing  to  do  a  detailed 
study  If  the  Committee  wanted  us  to,"  they 
sold,  adding  that  the  company  would  pro- 
vide Its  brochure  for  the  Subcommittee's 
consideration  In  evaluating  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

DllUngham  officials  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  meet  with  the  Navy,  take  soundings 
In  the  culebra  area,  try  to  find  suitable 
shallow  banks  or  rock  outcropplngs  that 
could  be  used  as  a  hose,  and  provide  a  quick 
answer  at  reasonable  cost. 

"We  have  built  Islands  before."  firm  offi- 
cials observed,  citing  a  75-acre  island  wiiloh 
the  company  buUt  (at  a  cost  of  H  million) 
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in  the  Bahamas  to  support  facilities  for  the 
mining  of  calcium  carbonate.      ^ 

From  1839  to  1948  the  company  sponsored 
a  partnership  of  buUders  which  constructed 
all  naval  military  installations  in  the  Pacific. 
"For  this  project,"  officials  noted,  "we  took 
many  Islands  that  were  too  small  and  made 
them  larger,  such  as  Canton  Island." 

The  firm  was  awarded  the  Navy  "E"  for 
excellence.  It  claims  to  have  more  "laland- 
buildmg  experience"  than  anyone  else,  with 
operations  in  both  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic. 

More  recently  (1956-68)  the  company  re- 
built Midway  Island  to  lengthen  the  alrsulp 
there,  and  built  a  port/airfield  facility  at 
Sat  tab  ip,  Thau  and. 

Other  company  officials  conceded,  however, 
that  the  firm  has  hod  no  mountaln-bulldtng 
experience — and  the  Na\-y  Insists  that  any 
rooR-made  targets  must  Incorporate  con- 
tours and  relief  similar  to  the  features  found 
on  Culebra  and  other  real  islands. 

Copaken  introduced  the  subject  of  artifi- 
cial lalands  in  response  to  the  Navy's  repeated 
assertions  that  there  are  no  natural  lalands 
which  It  regards  as  viable  altematlvea. 

Navy  officials  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  Eatate  Subcommittee  that,  after 
studying  a  list  of  a  score  or  more  possible 
sites,  they  concluded  that  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  Culebra. 

Nav7  officials  told  The  Journal  that  At- 
lantic alternatives  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
aulf  coast  and  the  Canal  Zone  had  been 
checked  out  and  "every  logical  Island  in  the 
Caribbean  examined,"  but  not  one  of  them 
fits  Admiral  Moore's  six  ground  rules  as  does 
Culebra.  ("This  area  Is  unique."  Admiral 
Moore  said  of  the  Roosevelt  Roads/Vieques/ 
culebra  complex.  "It  flu  our  desires  pre- 
cisely") 

But  Representative  Chartea  E.  Bennett  (D- 
Fla).  Subcommittee  Chairman,  appsrenly  re- 
garded unsupported  conclusions  as  Inade- 
quate testimony,  and  asked  the  Navy  to 
provide  the  Committee  with  the  detailed 
doctuuentatlon  of  its  "no  other  alternative" 
position. 

After  considerable  questioning  on  the  sub- 
ject, Bennett  and  other  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers mdloated  they  felt  the  Navy  should  go 
back  and  study  some  more. 

Bennett  gave  the  Navy  iu  choice  between 
detailing  the  strong  points  and  weak  points 
of  other  areas  at  another  adjourned  meeting 
(which  Bennett  says  now  is  not  likely  to  be 
held)  or  to  present  them  odmlnutrativety 
with  members  of  the  staff.  Navy  oOlcials  at 
CINCLANTPLT  Headquarters  said  they  could 
not  provide  The  Journal  with  this  informa- 
tion before  It  is  given  to  CTongreaa. 

Navy  officials  told  the  Journal  that  if  the 
House  panel  rejeou  their  request  for  approval 
of  the  Acquisition  Report,  they  have,  in  ef- 
fect, no  contingency  plan  ready  to  go  into 
operation. 

"If  the  Navy  directed  you  to  use  another 
target  instead  of  Culebra."  the  Journal  aaked 
Bt  CINCLANTFLT,  "which  wotUd  you  use? 
What  would  be  the  next  four  or  five  bast 
places?" 

In  the  event  of  on  adverse  ruling,  officials 
said,  the  Navy  would  have  to  "sit  down  and 
do  some  homework,  some  serious  considera- 
tion." Alternatives?— "As  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, there  are  none."  I^oss  of  Culebra.  offi- 
cials said,  "would  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  training  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet." 

(OtBclols  also  told  The  Joumsl  the  Navy 
exposes  any  rearrangeixkent  of  the  target  com- 
plex, any  shift  In  tarf«t  utUtzatloQ.  any 
greater  increase  in  ths  density  of  operations 
la  target  complexes  other  than  Culebra  be- 
cause this  wotild  "Increase  the  safety  ha^anl 
to  Navy  personnel."  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
oasualty  ratio  of  Havymen  to  Culebrans 
killed  In  accldenU  Is  ten  to  one  right  now.) 
Navy  officials  also  aald  that  the  Idea  of 
floating  pUtforms  as  tatgets.  although  under 


study  by  Navy  BiD,  has  not  been  keyed  In 
specifically  In  conjunction  with  Culebra. 

BOSSX  OTHER  POSSZBUJTXES 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  Caribbean  Island 
poeslblliUes.  as  discussed  during  the  hearings 
and  In  conversations  between  Tbe  Journal 
and  Navy  Officials,  with  the  Navys  assess- 
ment Bs  to  why  they  are  unsuitable  as  al- 
ternatives. 

North  Cay — A  large  Island  off  the  Northwest 
coast  of  Culebra  It  would  be  "unsafe  for  a 
bombing  target."  the  Navy  told  The  Journal, 
because  it*  necessary  safety  aone  would  ex- 
tend closer  to  Dewey  than  the  sons  radiating 
from  the  present  targets  on  CuJebrtts  Island. 
Mona  Island— A  virtually  uninhabited  Is- 
land, owned  by  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mainland  from  Roosevelt  Roads.  It 
would  take  a  period  of  years,  tbe  Navy  said, 
to  set  up  the  necessary  surveillance  radar 
installed  as  on  the  complex.  Its  location  In 
the  international  shipping  lanes  of  Mona 
Passage  would  raise  questions  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Vieques — This  Island  "does  not  alTonl  two 
Tantage  points  from  which  to  determine  the 
fall  of  a  shot  precisely.*' 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  already  use  the 
island's  eastern  2*-^  miles  for  naval  gunfire 
support/aerial  close  support  targets,  the  next 
three  miles  Inland  for  a  Marine  landing.^ 
maneuver  area,  and  Vleffuea'  western  end  for 
an  Inert  naval  ammo  depot  The  possibility 
of  moving  tbe  depot  to  Culebrs.  the  Marine 
maneuver  area  to  tbe  western  end  of  Vieques, 
and  the  new  targeu  and  expanded  safety 
Bones  for  Walleye  to  the  freed  area  on  the 
east  coast  would  be  iwworkable.  the  Navy 
told  The  Journal.  The  reason:  the  beaches 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  move  tbe  Marine 
maneuver  a'ea  are  not  suitable  for  amphibi- 
ous training,  tbe  Marines  say. 

Deeecheo — An  Island  south  of  Mona, 
"worse"  than  Mona  in  the  drawbacks  It  pre- 
senu  as  an  alternative,  the  Navy  said. 

Cost  Palominos — This  Island  doesn't  have 
enough  land  mass,  the  Navy  says,  lacks  suit- 
able air  space,  and  Is  in  a  shipping  area. 

Lula  Pena  Cay — T%la  laland  off  tbe  coast 
of  Culebra  Is  already  used  as  a  rake  station 
and  la  too  close  to  Dewey. 

The  Navy  stressed  that  any  alternative 
srould  "have  to  be  out  of  the  shipping 
lanes  .  .  .  have  to  have  the  proper  population 
density  - .  .  have  to  be  out  of  air  travel  lanes  " 
Tb  move  to  some  other  island  complex  al- 
together would  necessitate  the  transplanta- 
tion of  the  Roosevelt  Roads  base.  Bennett 
told  Navy  spokeaonen  he  felt  they  ahotild 
"come  back  and  give  us  intensive  research 
about  that  general  pattern  where  you  could 
still  use  Roosevelt  Roads." 

But  if  scene  ore  still  Interested  in  finding 
an  alternate  target  to  replace  Culebra  In  the 
AtlanUc  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  othen  claim 
that  a  behind-the-scenes  alternative  may  al- 
ready have  been  arrived  at. 

The  Son  Juan  Star  cites  anonymotis  "Wash- 
ington reports"  to  give  currency  to  rumors 
that  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  (spe- 
cifically Oovemor  Uila  F*arre)  has  made  an 
"Bgreement"  or  a  "deal"  with  President 
Nixon,  SecNav  John  Chofee,  aiKl  Henry  Kla- 
singer,  the  President's  adviser  on  national  se- 
curity, whereby  tbe  Navy  would  make  aome 
concessions  to  the  Culebrans.  but  would  con- 
tinue iu  operations  on  the  island  cesenUaUy 
unaltered. 

Commisatoner  Cordova  emphatically  de- 
nted tbto  report  and  said  that  Oovemor 
Perre — thou^  known  to  be  a  good  friend  of 
the  Prealdent,  socially  and  politically,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  heavy  campaign  con- 
trllwrtor  In  tbe  1960  election — has  not  yet 
talked  to  the  President  personally  about  the 
Culebran  Issue. 

But  this  non-visit  Is  actually  a  acre  point 
for  some  Culebrans.  who  Insist  that  ^fre 
should  draw  on  bis  political  assets  in  an  at- 


tempt to  exert  leverage  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  Preatdent  Rafael  Her- 
nandee  Colon — a  member  of  the  opposing 
poUUcal  party— said  at  a  news  conference 
after  his  return  from  Washington  (as  re- 
ported In  the  same  Star  story)  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  Culebra-Navy  controversy  de- 
pends upon  the  pressures  Perre  exerts  on  the 
White  House  on  behalf  of  the  Island. 

The  Kxt  to  tbe  Issue? 
Key  to  Culebra  issue?  Revised  Navy  plans 
to  aoqtilre  all  of  Culehra  and  resettle  island- 
ers elsewhere  were  chsnged  late  in  April  when 
Commonwealth  offlclaU  pointed  out  that 
Puerto  Rico's  constitution  provides  that  no 
mtmlcapaUty  can  be  dissolved  unless  its  oia- 
aens  vote  for  dissolution  in  a  referendum. 
Apparently  the  Navy  wanted  aU  oC  Culebra 
in  order  to  Insure  safety  for  use  of  Culebrita 
Island  as  the  target  for  new  guided  radsslles 
like  WoUeys.  Standard  ARM.  Condor,  Bullpup 
A  and  B.  and  BuUdog— plus  the  homing  glide 
bomb  Hobo.  These  require  much  larger  safe- 
ty "footprtnts"  than  the  m-mlle-radlus 
safety  zone  for  Inert  bombs  and  machine- 
guna.  now  used  on  Culebrita.  (Live  or  ex- 
plosive bombs  are  dropped  on  nearby  tar- 
gets at  Shark  Rock  and  Palade  Oay.  however. 
ITieae  targeU  were  leased"  by  the  Navy 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo  in 
194M  and  1985  for  •!  a  year  each,  without  any 
prior  consultation  with  the  Culebrans.  For 
these  and  nine  other  targets  totaUlng  60 
acres.  Navy  pays  a  total  of  »11  a  year.) 

Revised  Navy  plan  calls  for  getting  new 
1.000-Bcre  easement  on  Culebra's  northeast 
pemnsuls  to  provide  a  a  ^ -mile  safety  zone 
for  what  Navy  calls  'the  preclston  mlssUe, 
Walleye"— to  be  fired  against  CuUbrita 
(without  explosive  warhead),  along  with 
Hobo  glide  bombs. 

A  SecNnv  official  told  The  Journal  on  16 
May  that  the  Ka\-y  also  wanted  this  bigger 
safety  Eone  for  missiles  like  "Standard  AM. 
Bullpup  A  and  B,  Bxaidog.  Shrike,  and  Con- 
dor"  to  be  fired  against  Culebrita.  But  the 
safe  official  now  denies  the  statement. 

Navy  officials  tell  tbe  Journal  that  Stand- 
anl  ARM'S  safety  footprint  Is  bigger  than 
Walleye's,  while  those  ot  Condor  and  the 
Hobo  glide  bomb  "are  yet  imdetermlned." 
Condor's,  by  various  rep«ts.  is  estimated  xo 
be  much  larger  than  Walleye's. 

Thus.  the  Navy  apparently  will  need  some 
other  target — not  on  the  Culebran  target 
range— for  Standard  ARM,  Condor,  and  pos- 
sibly other  missiles  whoee  safety  footprints 
are  too  large  for  safe  firing  oven  on  the  ex- 
panded Culebran/Culebrttan  range. 

This  hypothesis  begs  the  quesuon:  "Why 
not  also  fire  Walleye  and  Hobo  against  this 
other  target,  wherever  It  Is  (or  will  be),  ob- 
viating the  need  for  a  bigger  safety  sone 
around  Culebrita.  and  thus  leove  the  eastern 
tip  of  Culehra  at  least  no  worse  off  than  It  is 
now? 

Culewa:   Act  m.  Scimi  Z-^Bxhwktt  Pats 
"TmauTE"    TO    Pscaa    rot    It«    Cui-saEA 

COVEOaOB 

( By  Bruce  Cossaboom) 
A  ooDgreaslonal  panel  has  returned  from  an 
on-the-spot  visit  to  Culebra  with  basically 
the  same  devil's  advocate  stance  it  showed 
before — ^Bot  impressed  that  the  Culebron's 
case  warranu  the  tinlque.  prees-inspired  con- 
sideration It  Is  sold  to  be  getting,  but  not 
very  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Navy  really  cant  find  some  other  target 

Members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Real 
Estate  Suboommlttee.  headed  by  Beprassnta- 
tlTCS  OtaartW  S-  Bennett  (D-Pla) ,  returned  to 
Waahlnstoo  laat  Sunday  after  a  tbz«e-4ay 
inspection  trip  to  the  embattled  Pnerto 
Rlcan  island  of  Culebre.  part  of  the  Kavy^ 
AUantlc  Meet  Weapons  Range. 
The  panel   has  under  advisement  a  Navy 
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Bennett  noted  lb»t  tbe  CuIebrmnJ'  prob- 
lem of  land  tateoier  la  "not  ne»rly  a>  »cut« 
as  many  places  on  the  U-8.  mainland."  (When 
aaked  tor  a  apeclflc  example,  however.  oX  one 
of  tboee  "plac«."  much  leaa  for  a  place  where 
"*'"i?''^'Xn,'^r,t.'J,T'I7l^"^"H;T;      Hrln«  on  a  mainland  U5    target  onataa  a      the  attempt  to  deacrlBe  the  narmiui  eneoa 

rE^S"5S^?iSHg  ^ii^v^r^ii^r-'-  ^LT^.^^'^:^^^^ 

JACKSOKVnXI    WOBSt   OFT? 


t«al  astate  koqiiUtUou  propo«*l  to  talLs  ftddl- 
Uonal  land  on  tiie  vnail  island  to  uae  for 
ntnj  sonea  for  proposed  expanded  missile 
*cUTlt7.  Tbe  CuJebrans  are  not  only  oppos- 
ing this  proposal  (which  came  as  a  aubatltute 


tbftt.  u  of  the  Imst  report,  the  Navy  itiU  did 
not  have  a  Spanleh-apeaklng  oScar  on 
Oulebrs.) 

Ae  an  example  of  tbe  over-euggeratlotu 
wbich  Bennett  said  may  have  been  made  In 
the  attempt  to  describe  the  harmful  effects 


al  together. 

Bennett  tdd  The  Journal  shortly  after  hla 
return  from  Culebra  that  the  Subcomjnlttee 
wUl  probably  hold  one  Ilnal  hearing  to  haw 
the  Navy  explain  Ita  objection*  to  other  Is- 
land altematlvea. 

Bennett  also  said  that  the  caae  of  Culebrm 
would  not  stand  whore  It  does  today  If  It 
bad  not  been  blown  out  of  all  proportion  by: 
M)  the  new*  mediai  (3)  potential  tourist  de- 
velopers on  Culebra;  and  i3>  far  left  political 
groups  in  Puerto  Rloo. 

Bennett  said  the  panel  told  the  Navy  that 
"eran  If  they  ha?e  to  go  to  great  inoon- 
venleoce  and  expense,"  they  should  not  rule 
out  any  "altamaUTe  on  pure  doUars  and 
economics"  but  should  determine  whether 
ttiey  can  come  up  with  a  comparable  target. 
But  "that's  not  clear"  at  tbe  pnaent.  Ben- 
nan  said. 

Tbe  Navy  thinks  it  has  alraady  exhau»««l 
the  poaslblllUee:  thU  was  made  clear  in  tea- 
Umony  before  the  House  panel  on  11  June 
and  In  various  Journal  miarvlewa  with  Navy 
officials  In  Waihlngion  and  at  CINCLANT- 
TVT  Headquarter*  In  Norfolk.  But  the  House 
p^oe)  wants  to  see  the  studies — and  what  re- 
aulta  from  the  panels  "damn  tbe  expense" 
directive.  No  Bpeclfic  date  has  been  tet  for 
Um  next  hearing.  BenneU  aald. 

The  panel  wanU  the  Nary  to  anxwer  theee 
quasuona,  Bennett  said : 

(1>  If  yoo  feel  you  can't  move  elaewbere, 
why  not* 

(3)  If  you  can  inove  elaewhere,  what  will 
It  coat  and  how  much  inconTenlenoe  Is  in- 
rolvad? 

"We  are  leaning  over  haclrwarda  In  this 
caae."  Bennett  told  The  Journal.  "I  hope 
WW  can  Bolva  tbe  prohtema  for  both  sldca  In 
the  divuta." 

Bennett  aald  he  and  other  Subcommittee 
members  who  made  tbe  trip  held  "very  ax- 
'^nalve  consultations — not  hearings — wtth 
the  people"  on  two  aeparate  vislU  to  the 
'^land,  went  to  nearby  Vieques,  flew  ovar 
most  of  the  suggested  island  alternaUvea 
in  the  Caribbean  (including  Mona  Island) 
and  the  laleta  off  Culebrm  Itself,  and  were 
preeeot  on  the  Island  during  what  they  were 
told  was  fuppoaed  to  be  s  typical  tiring — Tlth 
M  much  arlng  aa  they  usually  do. 

Presumably,  Bennett  was  playing  his  typ- 
ical "devil's  advocate"  role  while  talking  with 
The  Journal  about  his  vlalt  to  Culebra.  (By 
one  inrormed  report,  this  was  the  >tftt  time 
he  has  ever  traveled  on  Armed  Serrloas  Com- 
mittee matters:  Bennett  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  does  not  eo]ay  traveling,  and  his 
visit  to  Ctilebra  is  a  good  measure  of  bis 
determination  to  give  the  Islanders  a  full  and 
Impartial  hearing.) 

Asked  hu  impre&sion  of  tbe  noise  level  and 
intensity  which  the  islanders  experlcnea — and 
which  he  experienced  that  day — Bennett  told 
Tbe  Journal  that  the  actual  flrlng  Is  not 
as  frequimc  as  it  would  sound  from  Cu]e- 
brans'  reports  to  Congress,  since  much  of 
the  time  Is  taken  up  In  scadylng  and  plotting 
the  actual  shou  before  and  altar  Orlng. 

"I  can  undarvtand  the  problem,"  Bennett 
conceded,  "but  the  noise  U  Just  barely  dis- 
cernible If  you  are  carrying  on  a  conversation. 
Tou  have  to  remain  quJct  to  bear  It." 

(His  statement  eootrasu  with  thcae  of 
islanders  who  claimed  before  tbe  House  panel 
on  10  June  that  tbe  noise  is  more  frequent 
and  more  Dervewracking.  keeps  children 
ftwake  at  night,  interferes  with  their  health 
and  e«tuc«tlon,  and — acoortUng  to  Colbera's 
only  doctor — causes  an  "extraordinary  praa- 
eaoe  of  nervous  dlaordan.") 


He  did  say  that  more  people  are  being 
displaced  for  a  new  poet  office  in  bis  home 
city  of  JacksonvlUe  than  live  on  tbe  entire 
island  of  Culebra. 

Bennett  claimed  that  the  Culebrans  are 
getting  much  more  attenuon  than  people  in 
comparable  situations  usually  get.  Xrery  na- 
tional park  and  urban  renewal  acqulaltlon 
Involves  the  same  thing,  he  said,  but  tbeae 
property  owners  get  far  less  publicity. 

"No  other  Americans  have  ever  baan  given 
so  much  attanilon"  (In  this  kind  of  sltua- 
Uon) .  b«  observed. 

Bennett  complained.  Indeed  that  tbe  Cu- 
lebra cate  has  become  "unlike  most  taking 
of  lands."  He  eald  U  would  probably  be  no 
different  than  other  property  takeovers  ex- 
cept tor  at  least  three  factors : 

( 1 1  The  exciting  confrontation  of  tbe 
dramaUc.  beautiful  Uttle  Caribbean  laland  at 
war  with  tbe  VS.  Navy — getting  widespread 
publicity  through  tbe  "wonderful  news 
madia."  (U  tbe  press  had  similarly  gone  to 
bat  for  those  dispossessed  by  Evergladee  Na- 
Uooal  Park,  Bennett  suggesbed,  there  might 
never  have  been  a  park  there) 

(2)  Pressures  for  development  of  hlgh-rlsa 
apartmenu  for  a  tourist  attraction — refer- 
ence to  such  a  possibility  wss  made  in  soma 
of  the  Cuiebrans"  own  testimony  and  stressed 
by  Bennett  at  that  time  as  incompatible  with 

the  lAlands  Idyllic  image.  ( Bennett  may  have  

purpoaefully  overlooked,  in  a  typical  devU's      Brooke  (R|   and  Edward  Kennedy  (D).  have 
advocate    role,    that    on    10   June    Culebra's      expressed  concern  about  tbe  matter 


spec  lee  of  parrot 

killed  off  as  a  direct  restilt  of  the  shelling. 

He   noted   that  tbe  bird  bad   been  "extioct 

for  a  long  time."  (See  box  on  "The  Boology  of 

Culebra.") 

Bennett  said  that,  beyond  tbe  resoluUon 
of  the  controversy  with  the  Navy,  tbe  island's 
long-range  future  Is  likely  to  be  one  of 
rather  rural,  undeveloped  status,  since  it  la 
not  very  Isrge  and  will  nev^  have  a  very 
subetantlsl  population. 

He  compared  Culebra  to  the  larger,  nearby 
Islands  of  Vieques,  which  has  hospitals.  In- 
dustries, high  schools— none  of  which  could 
Culebra  susutn,  even  If  the  Navy  left  tba 
island  entirely. 

II  their  land  is  taken  or  oondamnad  ( tbere 
is  no  mention  of  "condemnation"  In  the 
Navy's  current  acquisition  report  before  tba 
Committee) .  "every  penny  tbe  people  have  In 
It  will  be  paid  to  thecn."  Bennett  stressed. 
Cuucaaajra  Qatkb  SntsTDSOAi.  suproxr 
Another  Senator  has  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  culebrans  In  their  battle  with  tbe 
Navy  as  the  rhetorical  bombardment  shifts 
to  the  Senate  side  of  Capttol  Hill. 

While  tbe  Bouse  Armed  Services  Real 
EfiUte  Subcommittee  awalU  the  Navy's  pres- 
entation of  Its  study  of  alternatives  to  Cule- 
bra as  a  part  of  the  AtlonUc  Fleet  Weapons 
Range,  some  new  voices  are  joining  the 
chortia  of  those  In  House  and  Senate  who 
have  spoken  out  on  behslf  of  tbe  Culebrans. 
Both      Massachusetts     Senators.     Edward 


Mayor  Ramon  FeUclano  said  be  would  "have 
no  objection  to  a  directive  '  from  the  Bouse 
Subcommittee  "to  turn  CxUebra  Into  a  Na- 
tional Park,  thereby  eliminating"  any  pos- 
slt^e  doubt  about  land  opeculatlons.  Hie 
President  f4  the  Puerto  Blcan  Senate  assured 
tbe  House  Bubcoounltiee  that  the  Common- 
wealth's Senate  would  back  Mayor  Fellciano 
on  such  an  offer.) 

(3)  The  existence  in  Puerto  Rloo  of  tbe 
InArpendUtoM.  a  very  "left-wing'*  (perhaps 
Communistic.  Bennett  sriggeeted)  ipUnter 
perty  "which  seises  on  any  awkwardncae  In 
the  government's  poaltloo"  to  promote  its 
own  causes. 

Bennett  may  have  been  overstating  tbe 
case  purposefully:  during  the  ID  June  hear- 
ings before  bis  Subcommittee,  leaden  from 
virtually  every  political  pftrty  on  Puerto  Rico 
tcatlfled  on  behalf  of  tbe  Culebrans. 

When  aecNav  Special  Asetstant  Joaeph  A. 
Onmes.  Jr.  opened  bis  testimony  tbe  next 
day  by  saying.  "Culebra  Is  a  pollUcal  Issue  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco."  be  was 
oorrected  sharply  (but  poUUly)  by  Resident 
Commissioner  Jorge  L.  Cordova.  As  Cordova 
(a  non-voting  member  of  tbe  House  Armed 
Services  Committee)  noted,  "Culebra 
teas  perhapa  an  issue.  It  Is  no  longer  an 
Issue  The  Navy  has  been  quite  successful  In 
uniting  Puerto  Blco.  which  was  otherwise 
divided  and  |  which)  is  xtlU  divided  on  many 
other  Issues:  but  not  on  Culebra." 

Bennett  said  none  of  the  Culebrans  with 
whom  he  tallced  had  any  positive  remarks  to 
make  about  what  tbe  Navy  has  tried  to  do 
In  an  effort  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
islander* — including  the  opening  of  a  free- 
accees  sealane  in  tbe  formerly  completely  re- 
auicted  perimeter  (The  Navy's  Commandar 
Oanbbean  Sea  P*ooUer  appointed  a  Navy 
captain  to  be  hU  "parsonal  repreacutative  for 
community  affairs"  on  Culebra  and  for 
Vtaquea  on  or  about  11  June.  Pcesably,  not 
enough  time  has  elapsed  for  this  officer's 
work  to   take  eOeot.  One   problem  may   be 
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Now  New  Torke  Junior  RapubUan  Sen- 
ator. Charles  E.  ooodell.  baa  held  a  New  York 
City  press  conference  with  Puerto  Rlcan  lead. 
era  (from  both  the  D  S  and  the  Common- 
wealth), In  which  be  uaued  a  strongly  pro- 
Culebra  atateroent. 

Hs  publicly  called  on  th«  Senate  Armed 
Servleea  Committee  to  hold  hearlziss  on  tba 
Culebra  affair. 

Ooodell  also  announced  formation  of  a  na- 
tionally baaed  8aT0  Culebra  Committee,  mads 
up  of  Culebran  and  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  In 
New  York  and  any  nauonal  dignitaries  who 
might  wish  to  lend  their  names  to  the  cauae- 

OoodeU's  oBee  said  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  new  popular-action  group  will  be  to  de- 
velop "facU  on  the  bad  effecte  of  the  shell- 
ing of  the  Island." 

Juan  FeUclano.  the  brother  of  Culebran 
Btoyor  Ramon  Ftellclano.  will  be  a  member  of 
the  sec 

For  the  past  month  or  so,  Ooodeirs  olBce 
told  The  Journal,  the  Senator  has  been  work- 
ing -quietly"  on  behalf  of  the  Culebrans. 
meeting  with  Puerto  Rlcan  Ooremor  Luis 
Perre  and  other  Puerto  Rlcan  leaden  . 

Ooodell  Is  said  to  have  "exerted  pressure" 
on  the  White  House,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Bouse  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  nnaUy 
decided  to  bring  tbe  matter  out  Into  the 
open,  after  It  became  clear  to  him  that  "all 
these  options  seem  to  be  closed,  wttb  the 
Senate  the  only  p«th  left " 


"SInoe  aU  of  the  doors  have  been  ilunmcd 
In  the  fate  of  the  Culebrans. '  Ooodell  said 
at  the  New  York  meeting.  "I  hate  suggested 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
begin  an  Investigation  of  the  Culebra  Usua 
and  of  the  AdmlnutraUon's  tiandllng  of  It." 

Ooodell!  o«ce  told  The  Journal  that 
among  the  Admtolsti*tlon  wltnessea  tl>e 
Senator  hopes  would  be  called  are  Rsnry 
Kladnfer  (tbe  PresUant's  NaUooat  Beemlty 
Advlaerl.  Secretary  of  tbe  Nary  John  Oh«- 


(ee,   and    Aiatitant   Beoretary   of   the   Navy 
(lALt  Prank  Sanders 

Ooodell  rtressed  that  be  stUl  hoped  some 
good  would  come  from  tbe  House  Armed 
Services  Real  Estate  Subcommittee's  con- 
sideration of  the  Navys  land  acquisition 
propoaal  and  from  Senator  Henry  JaeUson  s 
f«,uest  to  the  Nary  for  a  "fuU  report  on 
the  Culebran  situation. 

But  "neither  that  Suboommlttee  nor  the 
Navy  1!  disposed  to  act  favorably  on  the 
rights  of  Cnlebrans,"  Ooodell  added. 

Ooodeirs  New  York  speech  dwelled  on  the 
economic,  educational,  and  ecological  eon- 
sequences  of  the  Nary-s  shelling  on  Cul«bra 
and  on  tbe  Navys— now  abandoned— original 
plan  to  take  over  the  entire  Uland. 
roLaaiGHT  spaAjtiwo  om 
Meanwhile,    Senator    WUllam    Pulbrtght 
(I>.Ark)    reportedly    was   ready   at   Journal 
nrssstlme  to  make  a  pro-Culebra  speech  on 
Ule  Senate  floor.  He  earlier  had  written  the 
Navy  eipteeslng  his  concern  about  the  Issue 
and  asking  supplementary   Information.  He 
was  ejpected  to  Include  the  Navys  reply  In 

his  floor  statement.  

And.  in  a  related  development.  Representa- 
tive Shirley  Cblaholm  (D-NT)  hosted  on 
Tuesday,  July  7,  a  caucus"  of  Cijngressmen 
who  have  now  expressed  active  Interest  In 
the  Culebra  Isaue.  Staff  members  lor  seven 
Senators  and  su  aeptesentatlves  showed  up. 
m  sddltlon  to  congrewwoman  Chlsbolm 
herself  and  Puerto  Rico's  commissioner 
Jorge  Cordova,  a  non-voting  member  of  the 
House.  The  meeting  was  reportedly  mtended 
to  lake  an  Inventory  of  who  was  taking  what 
actions,  vrtth  a  view  toward  further  dls- 
cusalons  of  new  inltutlvea  that  should  be 
taken  on  behalf  of  tbe  Culebi»n». 

On  tbe  Senate  aide,  staffers  attended  from 
the  offices  of  Senators  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R- 
Uass)  J.  W.  Fulhrlght  (D-Ark|.  Charles 
B.  OoodeU  (H-NY),  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Waata),  Jacob  J.  Javlts  (R-NT).  Edward  M. 
Ksnnedy    (D-Mass).   and    Hugh   Scott    (H- 

Members  ot  the  House  who  were  repre- 
sented included  six  New  York  Democrats 
(A  K.  Lowenstem.  Mrs.  Chlsholm.  R.  L.  Ot- 
tlnger.  Ben  S.  Rosenthal.  ■».  P.  Ryan,  and 
J   H   Scheuer)  and  C.  A.  VanU  iD-Ohlo). 

Meanwhile,  as  reported  In  last  weeks 
Journal.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  a  senior  member  of  tl»B  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  asked  the  Navy 
for  a  "full  report"  on  Culebra.  but  had  not 
received  an  answer  at  Journal  preastlme. 

Jackson  has  also  reportedly  sgreed  to  let 
Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Puerto  Rlcas  Be^deni 
Commissioner,  personally  air  tbe  culebrans' 
caae  before  hU  Armed  Services  MHltary  Con- 
struction Subcommittee. 

The  office  of  Senator  Brooke  told  The 
Journal  («  July)  that  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  John  C.  Stennls 
(D-MIM)  has  now  placed  an  indefinite  "hold 
(it  has  been  for  30  days)  on  any  Navy 
acuon  on  Culebra  untu  tbe  issue  has  been 
resolved  "satisfactorily." 

Presumably.  thU  means  that  the  Navy's 
30  April  real  esute  acquisition  request— 
now  pending  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Real  tetate  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Represenutlve  Charlee  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla)— 
cannot  be  acted  upon  without  a  counterpart 
affirmation  from  the  Senate  panel. 

Culebrans  may  thus  have  a  second  "court 
of  IMt  resort"  U  the  House  panel  af>|>iOTee 
the  Navy'a  proposal.— Bruce  Coaaaboom. 

Senator  Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson 
(D-Wash),  ranking  member  of  the  Senates 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  a 
aenlor  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
committee  and  reportedly  Prealdent  aichanl 
Nixon's  original  choice  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense— reoently  aaked  the  Navy  for  a  fuU 
report"  on  Culebra,  but  bad  yet  to  get  an 
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answer  aa  ot  Journal  preastlme.  Senator 
Jackson's  staff  told  The  Journal  that 
be  has  written  to  Puerto  Rlcos  Realdent 
Commissioner,  Jorge  L  Cordova,  agreeing 
that  (3ordova  perKinally  could  air  tbe  Cule- 
brans" case  before  Jackson's  Armed  Services 
Military  construction  Subcommittee,  al- 
though the  Suboommlttee  has  no  direct 
fcuthnrtty  over  the  Navys  80  April  reel 
estate  acquisition  request.  Some  confusion 
exists  over  whether  Senator  Jackson  wrote 
the  Navy  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  aa  Chairman  of  tbe 
Senate  Interior  and  InauUr  Affairs  Commit- 
tee I  He  U  aUo  caialrman  ot  the  Senate"!  .Sub- 
committee on  Oofemment  Operations  lor 
National  Security  Affairs  and  International 
Operations).  _  ._ 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass).  In- 
fluential member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  told  The  Journal  on  3  June 
that  Committee  Chairman  Senator  John 
Stennls  ID-Mlse)  had  placed  a  "SO-O*? 
hold'  on  any  turthar  acOon  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy"  with  rsepect  to  Culebra  (Jour- 
nal 13  June)  Now,  Senator  Brooks  staff  teus 
The  Journal  that  the  "hold  "  U  "Indeflnlte"— 
the  Committee  has  Informed  the  Navy  that 
no  action  whatever  U  to  be  taken  unlU  the 
issue  baa  been  "reeolved  satlsfsctorlly.  Pre- 
sumably, this  means  that  the  Navy's  JO  April 
real  estate  acquisition  request— now  pending 
before  tbe  House  Armed  services  Heal  Es- 
tate Subcommittee — cannot  be  acted  upon 
without  an  affirmative,  specific  okay  from 
the  Senate  body.  Thu«.  even  If  tbe  House 
body  Issues  a  report  favorable  to  the  Navy. 
Culebrans  may  have  a  second  "court  of  last 
resort"  before  the  Senate 


JooaHsi.  Riania  Otwa*  an  Ai.t«»«atit» 

An  altemstlTe  for  the  Culebran  flrlng 
range  which  appears  to  fit  at  least  Ave  of 
the  Nsvy-a  six  crtterts  has  been  offered  to 
The  Journal  by  a  US.  cltteen  who  owna  an 
exclusive  option  for  a  four-mlle-long  pebln- 
sula  rMng  to  an  elevation  of  800  or  900  feet 
on  a  barely  Inhabited  Island  east  of  Roosevelt 
Roads  Naval  Station.  The  Navy  can  have  the 
target  for  »3-mIlllon.  The  Journal  was  told. 
The  peninsula  In  question  Is  arid  and  bar- 
ren but  apparently  has  the  ground  contours 
streased  by  tbe  Nsvy  as  one  prerequisite  for 
an  alternative  target  site.  The  Island's  BOO- 
foot  high  ground  separates  this  barren  penin- 
sula from  an  Inhibited  portion  reported  home 
to  about  aoo  to  360  people  and  BOO  goate— m 
contrast  with  T2fl  Culebrmns)  The  Nsvy  has 
stressed  that  high  ground,  like  that  need  for 
Culobra's  rake  station  at  the  Big  Mary  Obser- 
vation Poet  (Journal  »3  'M  May  and  <  June) . 
IS  needed  to  calibrate  the  fall  of  each  round 
fired  or  bomb  dropped. 

While  The  Journal  does  not  Intend  to 
second-guess  Navy  studies  of  possible  target 
altematlvea.  the  Uland  In  question  Is  par- 
ticularly intriguing  In  that  It  apparently 
meeu  at  leaet  Bve  of  the  Navy's  all  basic 
criteria.  Moreover.  It  U  cloeer  to  the  Rooeeve  t 
Roads  naval  complex  than  aome  other  al- 
ternatives which  the  Navy  has  been  studying. 
Theee  criteria  require  an  area  which : 

(1)  Allows  conduct  of  simultaneous  shlp- 
to-ahore  and  aerUl  bombardment  exercises, 

(3)  Is  relatively  tree  of  commercial  air- 
craft and  shipping: 

(3)  Enjoys  gtwd  weather, 

(4)  Has  a  low  population  density  wtth 
favorable     geography,     oceanography,     and 

(6)  Is  conUguous  to  Navy  support  activi- 
ties; and  _,. 

(6)  Preferably  la  on  XJB.  territory. 

Tbe  Island  penlnsuU  In  quesUon  may  not 
have  been  a  viable  alternative  at  the  time 
Navy  studies  of  Culebra  target  needs  were 
undertaken.  In  part  because  ot  assumptions 
that  certain  privately  owned  lands  wotUd 
not  be  released.  The  Journal  has  been  offered 
a  tl60  000  commission  for  aale  of  the  penln- 


aula  Further  detain  on  thla  Intriguing  offer 
(the  laland.  not  the  oommlaalon— although 
we're  happy  to  be  above-board  about  the 
whole  thing)  can  be  checked  out  at  1710 
Connecticut  Avenue  Tempting  as  It  may  be. 
The  Journal  Is  not  In  the  real  estate  buameas 
and  win  forgo  tbe  commission,  much  as  we 
need  the  money. 

Tub  BcoLoeT  or  Ctoase* 
Acting  interior  Secretary  Fred  J.  HosaeU 
v?TOte  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Culebra  last 
33  AprU  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  -concerned  about  the  poealhle  damage  to 
nesting  birds  on  Culebra  Island  and  adjacent 
smaU  cays  caused  by  the  use  of  these  areas 
as  gunnery  targeU  "  Be  referred  epeciacally 
to  Culebra  as  a  "NaUonel  WUdUfe  Refuge 
(Journal  e  and  13  June). 

On  30  and  23  June,  Mr.  Rlcardo  (Jotte.  UB. 
Oame  Management  Agent  for  the  Depertment 
ol  the  Interior  on  Puerto  Klco,  provided  by 
telephone  the  loUowlng  stalement  atMetlng 
to  the  unique  ecology  of  Culebra  Having 
heard  one  senior  civilian  Navy  official  derwe 
the  aUeged  massacre  of  "sooty  tKiiM"  on  tbe 
laland.  we  urge  our  readers— *nd  mo«  re- 
meotfuUy,  the  House  Armed  Senrlces  Real 
mtale  Subcommittee,  as  weu— to  read  thla 
poignant  summary.  Perhaps  Cheliman  Ben- 
nett then  "WlU  understand  why  The  Journal 
doeen"t  lully  share  his  view  tha".  the  "harm- 
ful effects  ■  of  tbe  Islands  sbeUmg  have 
been  "over-exaggerated." 

"Culebra  and  the  surrounding  cays  con- 
sUtute  an  important  eco-eystem  In  the  archi- 
pelago east  ot  Fajardo.  The  caya  and  Culebrm 
itself  provide  Important  nesting  groUJids  tor 
various  migratory  oceanic  birds.  Including 
the  sooty  tern,  tbe  nobby  tern.  Uughlng  gulls, 
and  poaalbly  roseate  terns  as  weU. 

"In  addition,  there  are  several  Important 
UKOons  on  Culebre  Itself.  Including  l»guna 
Zonl  on  the  eastern  part  of  Culebra  and 
Plamlngo  Lagoon,  behind  Flamingo  Bey.  In 
tbe  impact  area  The  Bahama  Pintail,  a  rare 
and  endangered  species.  Is  found  In  theee 
lagoon.  Other  species  of  bIrdIHe  found  on 
Culebra  Include  the  brown  pelican  and  the 
blue-faced  booby. 

"There  are  also  endemic  popnlaUMS  of 
white-crowned  pigeons  and  red-necked  pi- 
goons;  theee  birds  are  very  rare  m  the  ar«l. 
Their  former  nwtlng  grounds  were  In  St 
(3roll.  where  Harvey  Aluminum  buUt  a  large 
aluminum  plant  and  Hees  on  built  aa  oil 
refinery,  thereby  forcing  the  birds  to  seek 
nfuge   in   Culebre  and  St.  Thomas 

"Although  the  Island  of  Culebra  Itself  Is 
not  technically  a  pert  of  the  WUdllfe  Refuge, 
vrhlch  includes  all  of  the  publicly  owned  cays 
surrounding  Culebra,  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  made  Culebra  a  game  refuge 
where  no  hunting  Is  allowed. 

"The  island  la  Itself  unique  In  terms  oi 
both  geology  and  vegetation.  Culebra  Is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  the  geological  formaUons 
there  are  of  great  Interest  The  Island  Is  very 
rich  m  green  Jade,  for  example.  The  Rssace 
Mountains  nwir  the  Obeervatlon  Post,  have 
unique  vegetaoon.  parUculsrty  the  Red  Man- 
Jack  trees  and  White  Manjack  trees;  theee 
trees  provide  the  staple  food  of  the  Pl««"" 
menUoned  above,  as  weU  as  of  the  whlte- 
wlnged  dove  and  the  zenalda  dove,  which  are 
foimd  on  Culebra. 

"The  whole  shape  ot  Culebra  Is  amoebic, 
with  many  peninsulas  and  coves  This  adds 
greatly  to  tbe  physical  beauty  of  the  Island. 
Flamingo  Bay.  with  Its  long,  curved  white- 
sand  b»ch  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays 
In  the  Atlantic  CulebrlU  Cay  also  has  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  white-sand  beaches  In 
the  entire  Carrlbean  Another  Important 
beach  U  Balcon  Beach,  facing  North  Cay. 
which  IS  a  -whlstUag  be«h."  It  U  a  l»re  phe- 
nomenon, acknowledged  by  science.  tb»t  on 
a  very  few  beuhea  in  the  enttts  world  the 
sand  "whlsUes"  or  "whispers"  when  the  wind 
blows   Balcon  BeaiA  Is  an  example.  In  aaai- 
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Uon,  tbere  ar«  several  aniAller  beaches  with 
Bxtraortllnarlly  beautiful  roay-whlte  or  pink 
uwd.  These  are  produced  by  the  actloo  of 
the  waves  on  the  coral  reefs. 

"The  corals  on  the  eastern  and  southeast 
portion  of  the  island  are  very  rare  and  beau- 
tUul;  the  only  other  area  with  similar 
growth  Is  found  In  the  St.  Johns  NaUonal 
Park.  These  corals,  together  with  the  beaches 
of  unusual  sloucalty,  enhance  the  extremely 
rich  marine  environment.  The  water  around 
CulAbra  and  the  surrounding  cays  Is  of  great 
clarity:  moreover.  It  consUtutea  a  magmfl- 
cent  sporting  and  commercial  fishing  ground. 
SM  SCOLOOICAL  MSAS-m  occinuuD 

*Two  or  three  years  ago  on  the  northwest 
peninsula  of  Culebra.  in  the  impact  area,  an 
ecological  disaster  occurred  The  impact  area 
contains  primary  nesting  grounds  of  the 
sooty  tern,  an  oceanic  migratory  bird  which 
IS  similar  to  the  gull,  though  more  slender 
szKl  even  more  graceful.  Approximately  27 
to  35  acres  constitute  the  nesting  grounds 
Shelling  of  the  impact  area  apparently  caused 
a  grass  fire  which  burned  a  huge  area,  from 
IS  to  35  acres  during  the  nesting  season.  This 
must  have  occurred  sometime  between  March 
and  May.  because  the  birds  were  starting  to 
neat.  Because  there  are  one  to  two  eggs  per 
nest  and  from  three  to  four  nests  per  square 
meter,  the  number  of  eggs  that  were  de- 
stroyed Is  enormous.  In  addition,  (I  found), 
a  number  of  birds  which  have  been  burned 
by  are." 

Mr.  Cotte  baa  pictures  of  the  incident,  but 
said  he  cannot  release  them  without  prior 
permisBlon  of  che  Navy,  which  baa  "primary 
)Qt«re«t"  over  the  island. 

CovDOTA  Admits  PJi.  Natt  Deal — PaoBLBM 

■  Too  DaijCATx"  To  X>iscrBS  with  Culksiuns 
(By  Ben  Schemmer) 
Puerto  Rico's  resident  Commissioner  told 
The  Journal  In  an  interview  early  this  week 
Lhat  sn  agreement  had  been  reachaS  as  of 
:at«  IMS  between  the  Navy  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  Navy 
to  take  over  the  entire  laland  of  Culebra. 
Commissioner  Jorge  Cordova  admitted,  in 
effect,  that  he  and  Oovemor  Luis  Ferre  were 
made  aware  of  the  "behind  the  scenes" 
agreement  during  transition  discussions  they 
had  personally  with  outgoing  Oovemor  San- 
chez Vilella.  who  advised  the  newly  elected 
Ferre  that  he  "bad  a  problem"  since  the  Culc- 
brans  soon  would  have  to  be  resettled. 

Presumably,  Perres  party  would  stand  to 
benefit  polttlcally  from  revelation  now  of  any 
such  ■'behind-the-scenes-  deal  made  under 
the  previous,  opposition  administration,  since 
it  could  take  credit  for  having  penuaded 
the  NavT  to  change  Its  takeover  plan  in 
favor  of  the  new  easement  on  the  western 
third  of  the  laland.  But  Cordova  also  ad- 
mitted. In  effect,  that  neither  he  nor  Ferre 
took  any  action  for  over  a  year  to  advise 
the  Cuiebrans  that  an  agreement  bad  been 
reached  to  resettle  them:  and  Cordova  ad- 
mitted they  also  failed  to  adt^ise  the  Cuie- 
brans In  AprU  that  the  Navy  had  new  plans 
.'or  the  easement  which  1b  now  in  dispute 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee- 
Cordova  said  that  he  and  Ferre  were  briefed 
on  the  new  Navy  plan  several  weeks  before 
it  was  publicly  announced  by  the  Navy  in 
San  Juan  on  24  AprU.  Cordova  said  that 
the  Cuiebrans  had  not  been  clued  in  simply 
because  the  problem  was  so  "delicate"  and 
because  he  was  "not  aware"  that  the  Cuie- 
brans really  were  concerned — until  Mayor 
Pyilclano  wrote  him  early  in  AprU.  en- 
closing a  copy  of  an  appeal  Peliclano  had  sent 
to  the  President  late  in  March. 

r*CTa   DON'T   FIT 

If  Cordova's  statement  Is  true— that  an 
agreement  bad  been  reached  late  in  1968  to 
turn  Culebra  over  to  the  Navy — then  Navy 


spokesmen  have  been  less  than  candid  with 
the  press  in  denying  it.  For  instanoe.  the 
Navy's  Director  of  CHINFO's  Media  RelaUons 
Division  wrote  to  the  United  Nations  corre- 
spondent for  Clariaad  on  2  March  of  thl& 
year — apparently  weeks  before  the  Navy 
changed  lu  mind  about  acquiring  all  of  Cule- 
bra— denying  there  were  any  plans  to  expel 
the  Cuiebrans  from  their  laland.  Specifically. 
the  Navy  was  asked  by  Ciondad  in  a  letter 
dated  17  February,  "Does  the  Navy  intend  to 
expel  the  Inhabitants  of  Culebra?"  and  "Does 
the  Navy  intend  to  put  pressure  on  the  In- 
habttanu  of  Culebra  in  order  to  force  them 
to  leave  their  uland?"  The  Navy  reply  (of 
which  The  Journal  has  a  copy  i  to  these  two  ' 
questions  reads.  "The  Navy  has  no  Jurlsdlc- 
uon  over  the  civilian  Inhabltanta  of  Culebra 
Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  above  two 
questions  is  no." 

In  the  strictest  technical  sense,  the  a  March 
Navy  reply  could  be  called  truthful.  But 
in  any  reaeonable  Interpretation,  it  would 
have  to  be  called  "qulbtoUng"— if  Cordova's 
allegations  about  the  takeover  agreement 
are  factual. 

Cordova  told  The  Journal  that  be  and  Ferre 
were  briefed  personally  about  the  Culebra 
takeover  agreement  by  SecNav  Special  As- 
sistant Joseph  A.  Orlmes,  Jr.,  early  In  IMS — 
shortly  after  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
oOoe — with  the  Commander-ln-CSiief  At- 
lantic Fleet  also  present.  Cordo>va  said  that 
be  hae  since  met  with  OrtmM  'four  or  five  " 
tiroes,  and  that  Governor  Ferre  had  met  with 
Orlmes  'two  or  three  times"  to  discuss  prob- 
lems about  reaettling  the  Cuiebrans.  Navy 
Asatstant  Secretary  Frank  Sanders  was  pres- 
ent at  several  of  these  meetings. 

Cordova  has  since  spoken  out  strongly  uot 
only  against  the  Navy's  new  request  for  a 
safety  zone  easement  on  the  Island's  western 
tip  but  against  continued  Navy  ablp-to-abore 
bombardmen  t  operations  on  the  Island  'a 
eastern  tip  as  well. 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  the  Preeldent  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Senate  (and  leader  of  the 
opposition  party).  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  — 
reportedly  the  leading  candidate  to  oppose 
Ferre  In  the  1973  gubernatorial  election — 
told  The  Journal: 

"The  Information  you  have  revealed  con- 
firms that  both  the  SancbtE  VUeUa  and 
Ferre  administrations  have  not  kept  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  Informed  aa  to  their 
negoUatlous  with  the  Navy.  This  Informa- 
tion comes  as  a  complete  surprise,  and  tends 
to  contradict  Perre's  own  statements  about 
Culebra" 

Colon  said  he  was  In  Waahlogton  because 
be  had  'lost  faith"  m  Perre's  and  Cordova's 
efforu  in  behalf  of  the  Cuiebrans.  He  said 
that  be  bad  Just  met  with  Senator  Henry 
Jackaon  (D-Waah)  about  the  Culebran  Issue, 
but  be  would  meat  no  details  of  tlielr 
conversation. 

CoLcaaA  Hz*aiMes  Rsconvsn  Wrni  Hoer  or 

QossnoKS  AT  lasiTE 
(By  Ben  Schemmer  and  Bruce  Coaaaboom) 

Governor  LuU  Ferre  of  Puerto  Rico,  who 
had  been  expected  momentarily  to  shed  his 
ambivalent  neutrality  on  the  Navy's  request 
to  expand  Its  Culebran  bombardment  range. 
apparently  plans  to  remain  silent  until 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings have  run  their  course.  Ferre  was  expect- 
ed last  week  to  announce  that  the  future 
of  Culebra  Is  "not  negotiable"  and  to  ask  the 
Navy  to  leave  the  laland  entirely. 

Rlgh  Admlnistrauon  and  several  congres- 
sional sources  told  The  Journal  such  a  stand 
by  Perre  would  have  a  decisive  impact  in 
rallying  White  House  support  for  the  Cuie- 
brans. (Ferre  reportedly  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  contributors  to  President  Richard 
Nixon's  I960  campaign  and  Is  said  peraooally 
to  have  raised  substantial  contributions  for 
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tbe  President's  successful  1968  bid.  Ferre  also 
told  The  Journal  weeks  ago  tbat  he  la  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Defense  Secretary  ICslvlu 
Laird— but  Laird  has  yet  to  comment  on  the 
Culebra  Issue.) 

Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commissioner  In 
WaahlngioD,  Jorge  Cordova,  told  The  Jour- 
nal that  he  had  strongly  urged  the  Gover- 
nor on  Friday.  10  July— when  Ferre  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia— to 
speak  out  publicly  on  behalf  of  tbe  Cuie- 
brans. Cordova  said  he  and  Ferre  had  dis- 
cussed ths  Culebran  Issue  twice  that  day. 
He  expressed  "surprise  '  that  Ferre  had  not 
made  the  expected  statement  at  a  major  news 
conference  which  Ferre  held  upoo  bis  re- 
turn to  Puerto  Rico  last  Saturday.  Cordova 
expressed  his  "diasppolntment"  when  told 
that  The  Journal  had  been  advised  at  prew- 
tlme  that  no  new  statement  would  be  made 
by  Ferre  unUl  bearings  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Real  Estate  Subcommittee 
had  "run  their  course." 

F^rre's  ambivalence  on  Culebra  has  been  of 
concern  to  the  islanders  and  has  pusaled  of- 
ficials In  Washington,  since  the  Culebra  is- 
sue has  united  virtually  every  poliucal  fac- 
tion In  tbe  commonwealth.  Observers  here 
suggest  that  Oovemor  Ferre  stands  to  lose 
any  political  benefits  he  could  rally  by  speak- 
ing out  on  behalf  of  the  Cuiebrans  if  he  de- 
fers such  a  stand  too  long — particularly  in 
view  of  revelations  (Journal  il  July)  that  be 
was  privy,  in  late  1968,  to  details  of  an  agree- 
ment made  between  the  Navy  and  the  previ- 
ous administration  on  Puerto  Rico  whereby 
the  Navy  would  take  over  the  entire  Island 
and  have  tbe  C\itebrans  resettled.  Ferre  (and 
others  In  hla  administraUon  who  were 
briefed  by  tbe  outgoing  administration  and 
by  the  Navy)  never  advised  the  Cuiebrans 
that  such  a  deal  had  been  made. 

DCScrrsBioNS  "cownOTKnAL" 

When  asked  early  this  week  about  bis  part 
In  that  agreement,  SecNav  Special  Assistant 
for  Culebra  Joseph  A.  Orlmes.  Jr.  would  say 
only.  "All  of  my  discussions  with  ths  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  on  a 
confidential  basis  .  .  .  We  have  not  divulged 
anything  publicly  about  those  meetings." 
Orlmes  admitted,  however,  that  he  bad  met 
with  Governor  Perre  and  with  Commissioner 
Cordova  shortly  after  Orlmes  assumed  hla 
current  Pentagon  post  In  February  1989.  He 
denied  that  CINCLANTFLT  Admiral  Eph- 
ralm  Holmes  was  present  at  any  meetings 
with  Cordova  or  Puerto  Rlcan  ofllcials,  aa 
had  been  alleged  by  Cordova  In  a  Joiimal  In- 
terview (4  July)  when  he  spelled  out  the 
deal  on  Culebra  allegedly  agreed  to  by  pre- 
vious governors  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Perre's  new  stand  on  behalf  of  tbe  Ciile- 
bran  muntctpaUty  was  expected  to  coincide 
with  resumption  of  hearings  on  the  Navy 
real  estate  acquisition  request  for  a  new 
easement  on  the  eastern  third  of  Culebra. 
But  Perre's  office  told  the  Journal  no  such 
statement  should  be  expected.  Dr.  Roland 
PeruBse.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Governor, 
told  tbe  Journal  that  Ferre  felt  "It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  Navy  to  guarantee  tbe  peace. 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  people  on  the 
Island,  whatever  solution  Is  arrived  at  or 
taken  into  consideration."  But  Perusse  also 
said  that  Ferre  wants  to  see  "the  HASC  hear- 
ings run  their  course  before  he  Intercedes." 

The  Navy  acquisition  request  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Armed  Services  Real 
Estate  Subcommittee  At  Journal  presstlme. 
the  subcommittee  was  to  reopen  Its  Culebra 
hearings  on  Friday,  17  July 

One  of  the  Subcommittee's  major  purposes 
Is  to  have  the  Navy  explain  in  detail  Its 
analyses  of  possible  alternatives  for  the 
Culebran  bombardment  and  gunnery  range. 
When  the  Navy  gave  the  Subcommittee  on  11 
Jtine  a  summary  of  those  alternatives.  Com- 
mittee  Chairman   Charles   B.    Bennett    (D- 
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Pl»)  cut  th«  N»vir  off  and  »ak«l  N»»y  wlt- 
noonni  to  do  more  homework  end  to  return 
orepwed  to  wwwer  Bpeclflce  they  were  un- 
able to  dUcuM  M  that  time.  For  U»t*nM, 
tlie  Nary  had  ruled  out  aa  an  altarnatJve 
target  elte  the  laland  ol  Mona.  midway  be- 
tween Puerto  Blco  and  Cuba,  In  part  be- 
cauae  there  was  no  radar  equipment  lor 
command  and  control  ot  the  ship  and  aerial 
bombardment  training.  But  Navy  wltneases 
were  unable  then  to  oBer  any  figures  on  the 
coat  Involved  or  tune  needed  to  aet  up  the 
reoulred  radar  and  telemetry  network.  The 
Subcommittee  alio  asked  the  Navy  ">  »»• 
a  new  and  thorough  look  at  the  poealhlUty 
of  using  artinclal  or  floating  Islands  aa  tar- 
geu  and  ot  using  Navy  ships  Jor  the  rake 
(spotting)  stations  to  score  Its  gunnery 
bombing  eierclaea. 

aiNtToa  jncKaoN  errs  no  mw  nora 
Navy  omclaU  have  been  unwUllng  to  dis- 
cuss the  reeulU  ot  any  such  nnalysea  prior 
to  making  the  data  available  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  But  no  men- 
tion whatever  ot  artificial  or  floating  Island 
altemauvea  was  made  In  the  Navys  7  July 
reply  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jacksons  (D- 
Waah)  request  of  19  June  tor  a  fuU  report 
on  the  Navy's  uae  ot  and  plans  tor  Culebni 
The  Navys  reply,  signed  by  Aaslst*nt  Navy 
secretary  (IM.I  Prank  8andM»  and  made 
avalUble  to  the  Journal  by  Senator  Jack- 
son's olBoe.  provides  virtually  no  new  Inilght 

on  the  Culebra  Issue.  

The  Navys  reply  to  Senator  Jackaon  dis- 
missed five  nearby  alternative  target  sites 
on  the  following  grounds: 

oTHim  iSLANns  coNsmixDJ 
Monn  l>\imd 
•1  The  Island  Ue»  In  the  middle  of  Mona 
Passage  a  major  International  waterway  with 
an  average  dally  ship  count  of  17^»yj« 
within  a  50  mUc  radius  of  the  uland  The 
United  States  Is  presently  engaged  In  pre- 
liminary International  negotiations  with 
respect  to  extending  territorial  waten  from 
a  to  la  miles.  Pundamenul  to  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion is  that  the  straits  of  the  world  will  be 
left  as  high  seas.  Any  US  proposal  to  rMtrlct 
Mona  Passage  might  adversely  alleet  the 
US.  negotiating  position. 

"2  There  Is  a  lack  ot  reserved  air  space 
since  the  area  Is  traversed  by  three  Inter- 
national airways  with  Mona  Island  a  major 
intersection  tor  reporting  purposes 

■3  Western  Puerto  Klco  does  not  have  a 
command  and  control  facility  compM-ahle  to 
that  of  Roosevelt  Roads  In  the  east,  there- 
fore, adequate  alr/surfsce  surveillance  and 
warning  Is  not  possible 

■4  The  flat  topography  would  make  dim- 
cult  the  installation  of  adequate  spotting 
facilities  and  profile  trackers." 
fsla  Detecheo 
"1  located  il  miles  northeastward  ot 
Mona  Island  and  IS  miles  westward  of  Punta 
Hlguers.  Desecheo  Is  a  small  'sland  a  mile 
in  diameter.  Since  It  U  In  the  Mona  Passage, 
the  same  undesirable  International  water- 
way aspects  associated  with  Mona  Island  are 
present   here,  ^     .     w     *  — 

-a  As  with  Mona  Uland  the  lack  ot  re- 
served air  space  and  command  and  control 
facilities  IS  also  present.  _.,„, 

•3  Tbe  size  ol  the  Island  Is  not  sufllclent 
to  locate  spotting  tacUllles  and  proBlc  track- 

"♦   The  US  Department  ot  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  the  Puerto  Rloo  Medi- 
cal School  have  an  agreement  for  Joint  use 
of  the  Island  tor  study  purposes 
/sle  Palominos 


"1  ThU  small  privately  owned  Uland  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  Fajardo  Roadstead  only  6800 
yards  from  the  mainland  of  Puerto  Blco.  The 
area  la  a  major  r«:reatlonaI  wawrvray  and 


Includes  a  commercial  marina  on  tela  Ma- 
rina 7S0  yards  from  the  mainland  The  foot- 
prints ot  the  inert  Walleye  nUss'le  Bred  at 
Isla  Palominos  would  fall  within  600  yards  of 
this  marina.  _  ,     . 

•a   Tbe  island  does  not  contain  sumclent 
land  mass  (liooisoo  yards)  tor  a  target  im- 

^3  T^re  IS  a  lack  of  suitable  reserved  air 
space  which  will  become  more  severe  with  the 
(Spletlon  of  the  planned  Pajardo  oMnmer- 
clal  airport, " 

Cays  Loboi 
"1  This  privately -owned  island  la  located 
in  the  Pajardo  Roadstead  5300  yards  from 
the  mainland  In  the  same  recreational  water- 
way as  lala  Palominos  It  Is  a  tourist  are*  and 
contains  a  small  aircraft  landing  swp. 

-2  The  footprints  ot  an  Inert  Walleye  mis- 
sile would  fall  within  900  yards  ot  the  main- 
land and  would  Include  Cayo  Icacra^ 

•3   The  land  mass  (600x300  yards)   Is  in- 
sumclent  for  a  target  Impact  area," 
Iiln  Cafa  de  Muertos 

■1  ThU  island  Is  6  miles  off  the  south  cen- 
tral coast  ot  Puerto  Rico  mainland  and  7 
milea  from  the  city  of  Ponce,  a  ">»)"  •^JP" 
plng   port  and  center  of  the  sugar  refining 

"■■a    There   are   no  command   and  control 
faciutles  to  provide  aurvelUance  and  wam- 

"3  The  land  mass  of  the  Island  (1%  x 
lA  miles)  U  msuBlclent  to  locate  spotting 
nations  snd  proBle  tracker..  Additional  land 
in  the  vicinity  would  be  required. 

OTHXa    DEVELOPMENTS 

Other  developments  have  been  breaking 
fast  on  the  Culebra  Issue: 

The  Neic  York  Tima  In  a  lead  editorial  of 
10  July  asked:  "Can  anyone  really  beUeve 
that  the  only  suitable  target  area  In  the 
entire  Atlantic  Ocean  for  testing  a  new  gen- 
eration ot  guided  missiles  and  glide  bomta 
U  a  7  000-ocre  Uland  off  Puerto  Rico  which 
726  Americans  call  home?  .  .  "^ """'I, i*  ? 
salutary  example  ot  what  one  1»»"  « '^'°'' 
the  United  States  U  all  about  If  the  might- 
iest Navy  in  the  world  now  decided  on  Its 
own  to  weigh  anchor  and  go  elsewhere  to  ex- 
pire lu  new  araenal,  leaving  726  Ulanders 

In  peace  and  quiet."  

The  Wcshtnt'm  Post  In  an  editorial  of 
U  July  aald:  "It  U  time  that  high  level  ot- 
tenuon  be  paid  to  the  controversy  over 
Culebra  Repercussions  from  thU  use  of 
an  inhabited  Island  as  a  target  have  sp"*" 
tar  beyond  Culebra  Itself.  Many  Puerto 
Rlcans  see  in  It  evidence  of  s  general  lack 
ot  sensitivity  In  Washington  to  common- 
wealth problems  relations  between  Wash- 
ington snd  San  Juan  are  enormously  In- 
fluentul  In  our  deeUngs  with  tbe  reet  ot 
Latin  America.  Even  though  the  Navy  finds 
Culebra  a  convenient  area  for  training  op- 
erations, we  simply  cannot  afford  as  a  nation 
to  get  into  the  posture  ot  putting  bombs 
ahead  of  people. "  .,„.  ,n 
A  New  York  film  company  has  shot  10 
hours  ot  documentary  film  on  Culebra,  In- 
cluding scenes  of  Navy  shl^  ""°«  *f!iS 
the  island  (reportedly,  the  Navy  bad  denied 
such  permission  to  CBS  and  NBC  news)  .and 
plana  to  distill  this  lootage  Into  a  one-hour 
documentary  m  time  tor  the  HASC  hear- 
ings snd  for  ssle  to  a  nationwide  TV  net- 
work.                                               , 

WHITE     HOUSE    INTEakSTED  / 

White  House  Interest  In  tbe  Culebran  U-- 
sue  peaked  on  4  July  when  PreBldenUal 
CouMrtor  Bryce  Harlow  visited  Puerto  Rico 
tor  a  "routine"  Independence  Day  ceremony. 
Commissioner  Jorge  Cordova  told  The  Jovu-- 
nal  he  discussed  the  Culebra  Issue  then  with 
Harlow  (Who  also  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
White  House  Sxceas  Property  Ooj™""*  > 
for  IS  to  30  mlmit«s.  Cordowa  said  Harlow 
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annarenUy  had  not  been  awm  of  the  Cule- 
branproblem  "other  than  as  a  newspaper  or 
mairsxlne  reader."  Cordova  aald  also  he  had 
not  heard  from  any  While  House  ofllcul  since 
(or  before)  about  the  Culebra  problem— 
notwithstanding  the  tact  that  on  11  June 
HASC  Subcommittee  (malrman  Charles  E. 
Bennett  (D-Pla)  said:  "The  White  House 
ItseU  ought  to  be  Involved  .  .  at  least  an 
offer  to  the  White  House  to  become  Involved 
in  this  decision  U  a  wise  course  of  action 
for  tbe  committee  to  take  ..  .  We,"!"  •>">- 
mlt  the  evidence  to  whomever  srlll  look  at 
It  in  the  White  House  and  discuss  It  with  the 
highest  level  ot  our  government  and  try  to 
see  If  they  can  resolve  It  In  some  manner 
This  U  government  In  the  open." 


Tbu  Most  Be  Amwims 
The  questions  below  sum  up  the   usues 
expected  to  be  addressed  as  the  House  Armed 
Services  Real  Estate  Subcommittee  prepares 
to  wrap  up  ita  hearings  on  CMlebra: 

(I)  Where  wUl  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Ore 
new  guided  mUsUee  and  glide  bombs  whose 
"footprints"  are  larger  than  Walleyes  or 
Hobos— I.e.,  missiles  which  cannot  be  fired 
on  the  Culebrlta  target  complex  within  the 
Navy  proposed  new  safety  easement  on 
Culebra?  .     _ 

(21  Could  the  Navy  uae  the  targeU  re- 
quired tor  iheae  larger-footprint  weapons 
tor  tbe  Walleye  and  Hobo  glide  bomb  traln- 
InE  now  planned  for  Culebrlta— thus  ohvlst- 
ing  the  need  tor  new  safety  oasemenu  on 
Culebras  eastern  peninsula? 

(3)  Where  would  the  Navy,  under  Itt 
Culebra  contingency  plan,  conduct  Atlantic 
Fleet  gunnery  and  air-to-ground  training  In 
the  event  that  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  precludes  continued  use  ot— or  ex- 
panded operaUons  on— Culebra?  How  much 
would  Atlantic  Fleet  trallUng  really  be  de- 
graded using  such  contingency  targets,  and 
what  would  the  resulting  Inefficiency  cost, 
both  In  dollars  and  In  Beet  readmees? 

JOOXNSI.S  Alteenative  won't  Ksck  It 
A  Journal  readers  offer  to  sell  his  opUon 
on  a  tour-mlle-long  uulnbablled  peninsula 
on  the  eastern  tip  ot  Virgin  Oorda.  47nm 
east  ot  Culebra.  ss  an  altamatlve  to  the 
Culebran  firing  range,  has  been  rejected  by 
tbe  Navy. 

SscMav  Special  AaaUtant  Joseph  A.  OrUnee. 
ir  aaked  The  Journal  for  detaUa  on  the 
priperty  shortly  alter  the  offer  was  «?•"« 
Sut  in  the  4  July  usue  Subsequently.  CWm« 
told  The  Journal  the  peninsula  on  Virgin 
Oorda  had  been  considered  by  tbe  Navy  In 
earlier  studlea  ot  target  altemaUves  and  still 

bad  to  be  ruled  out.  

Orlmes  said  1960  census  flgures  showed 
that  Virgin  Oordas  western  Up  had  a  popu- 
lation of  564.  not  20O-2J0  as  Indicated  by 
the  Journal  reader  who  offered  to  sell  his 
option  for  the  unlnhabltxl  eastern  tip. 
onmes  indicated  that  even  later  BgurM  sug- 
gest the  Uland  may  now  have  close  to  70U 
Inbabltanu. 

Another  major  oh.t«le,  onm«  Mld^  u 
that  Virgin  Oorda  doe.  not  offer  '■IMJV'"? 
ot  targets  found  on  Culebr.  and  needed  tor 
BUnultan»us  operations.  Culebra  ollera  two 
air-to-ground  targets  and  one  '"  "^P-J"- 
sbore  gunna-y  a.  welL  cn^  t'^'^.,'^'"- 
ground  target  which  the  Navy  considers  a 
necesalty  tor  simultaneous  use  U  on  the 
eastern  Up  of  Vieques  roughly  lanm  south 
^Culebri.)  A.  most,  the  Virgin  Gord.  .  - 
ternatlve  offers  only  one  air-to-ground  tar- 
get, according  to  Orlmes, 

In  addition.  Onmes  olted  problems  ot 
getung  tbe  protected  or  rtwtrtcted  airspace 
ind  »ntrol  over  surface  craft  which  the 
Navy  has  over  the  Culebran  target  complex 
by  virtue  of  Presidential  Executive  Ordera 
designating  It  a  delenalve  sea  area  resulcied 
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aone.  vVirgln  GorcU  Uea  In  tike  Brltltto.  not 
U^..  Virgin  Islands.) 

RcpreseotaUve  Charles  E.  Bennet  (D-FIa). 
ChAlrman  ot  ube  House  Anne<3  Serrlces  Real 
EstAi«  Subcommittee  wbicb  U  investigating 
the  Culebr»  quesUon.  also  called  The  Jour- 
nal to  aafc  about  the  4  July  offer,  uid  said 
he  wanted  to  aak  the  Navy  to  look  into  It. 
Advised  of  Grimes'  findings.  Chairman  Ben- 
nett told  The  Journal  he  still  planned  to  asJc 
the  Nary  to  address  the  alternative,  but  tn 
more  depth,  when  hearings  reconvene  on  the 
Culebra  issue. 

NavT  Calls  Cvlmkla  "lutKPLACxaBLS"— 

LaBD  Sats  Rz-Evalustk 

( B;  Bruce  Coasaboom ) 

The  fat*  of  Culebra  la  still  up  in  the  air. 
as  the  House  Armed  Serrtcea  Real  Estate 
Subcommittee  has  held  its  Isat  public  bear- 
ing on  the  Nave's  acudy  of  possible  altama- 
ttvea  to  Culebra  as  cbe  "keystone"  of  cbe  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapoiw  range. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  C3iarle«  E.  Ben- 
nett (D-Ka) — at  ita  ooDclusion — announced 
that  the  panel  "will  haw  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing at  some  later  date  to  reeolve  what  we 
win  do  about  this  thing." 

But  It  appears  that  the  hearts  of  the  Sub- 
comm^lttee  are  with  the  Navy 

The  members  did  not  aerlously  question  at 
the  hearing  the  Nary's  contention  that 
Culebra  is  "irreplaceable"  and  that  It  had  In- 
veeugoced  "every  conceivable  alternative" 
and  found  Done  which  could  be  acceptable 

Chairman  Bennett  dtd  say :  "TTiere  are 
Just  many  places  In  the  US  where  people 
make  sacrtflcea  much  greater  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Culebra  are  being  asked  to  make.  Tbey 
should  not  be  asked  to  make  theae  sacrtflcea 
unless  the  S%vy  really  dees  need  this  for  the 
national  defense  of  our  country." 

And:  "It  still  remains  If  the  Navy  really 
doesn't  need  this  range,  the  Nary  shouldn't 
have  It.  And  that  Is  the  thing  we  have  to  de- 
cide. We  have  to  decide  whether  the  Navy 
needs  it  or  not." 

The  Navy  seeks  to  acquire  a  new  non-habl- 
tatlon  easement  on  Culebra's  eastern  Up  for 
■afety  sones — on  easement  which  would  leave 
about  one-third  of  their  island  for  the  Cu- 
lebra na'  nse. 

If  the  Subcommittee  makes  Its  dedalon  on 
the  basU  of  tbe  erldence  sutimltted  by  the 
Navy  at  the  hearings.  It  could  hardly  rule 
against  the  Navy. 

The  adversary  proceeding  atmocphere 
which  charactertaed  Chairman  Bennett's 
confrontation  with  both  Culebrans  and  Navy 
officials  at  the  lO-ll  June  hearings  changed 
dramaUcally  tn  the  second-round  hearing  17 
July. 

The  dent's  advocate  sounded  more  like  tbe 
witness'  coach. 

THS    MAVT'B    STATEBCSimi 

Tbe  wltneas.  Joeepb  A.  OrlnMS.  Jr..  ^>e- 
clal  AsalstAnt  do  tne  secretary  of  the  Navy. 
brought  two  different  statemente  to  the 
hearing.  He  read  the  shorter  one — a  aU'page 
general  discuseion  of  why  the  Nary  needs  an 
Atlantic  Range,  why  the  range  U  located 
where  It  Is.  and  why  Culebra  la  on  essential 
part  of  that  range — in  open  session. 

The  longer  statement — 11  pages  going  into 
a  tittle  more  detail  on  four  ma>or  alternatives 
(and  dismissing  all  the  rest  of  the  hundreds 
of  Islands  In  the  nearby  Caribbean  basin  as 
■too  small"  or  'too  far") — was  not  re«l  at  all 
by  Crimea  but  was  distributed  to  the  Sut>- 
committee  members  at  the  start  of  the  hear- 
ing, 'm*  Journal  obtained  a  copy  afterword. 

But  baaed  on  either  statement,  there  was 
remarkably  UUle  questiomng  on  tbe  alter- 
natives by  Subcommittee  members. 

Orimea  dlseuiaed  briefly  why  Mona,  Deae- 
cbeo.  Isla  Ca)a  de  Uuertoa.  IsU  Palominos, 
Cayo  Lobos.  and  meques  do  not  fit  tbe  blU— 


ground  that  had  already  been  sketoblty  cov- 
ered at  the  first  bearing.  Nor  was  Orlmes' 
statement  much  of  an  expansion  of  the  "full 
report"  afked  of  the  Navy  and  received  by 
Senator  Henry  Jackson  lO-Woah)  (Journal 
IB  July ) . 

OViaKUX    ON    AN     ALTCaNATlVS 

The  only  new  alternative  raised  and  given 
any  attention  in  the  questioning — Virgin 
Oorda — was  tossed  out  at  the  outset  of  the 
questioning  by  Ctiotrman  BenUett,  who  noted 
that  It  tiad  been  suggested  by  a  Journal 
raader. 

Chairman  Bennett  and  witness  Grimes 
teamed  up  for  the  better  part  of  five  minutes 
to  rule  out  the  Virgin  Oords  proposal  (some 
10  separate  objections  were  raised  against  iti 
with  much  the  same  data  printed  in  The 
Journal  IS  Jtily  ("Journal  Alternative  Won't 
Hack  It")  and  already  given  to  Bennett  by 
The  Journal. 

mx  AKSwrxaa  hats  vAano 

Puerto  Rico's  Resident  Commissioner  Jorge 
Cordova — a  nonvoting  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee— did  press  the  Navy  for  replies  to 
questions  asked  repeatedly  and  never  more 
than  curaorlly  answered. 

AC  one  point,  questioning  Grimes,  Cordova 
remarked:  "The  answers  .  .  .  have  varied 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Grimes,  that  Is  why 
I  want  to  clear  It  up."  The  remark  was  spe^ 
clflcatly  addressed  to  the  slse  of  the  bombs 
being  dropped  In  the  area  and  whether  they 
were  "live"  bombs,  but  it  could  equally  ap- 
propriately have  been  applied  to  most  of  the 
subjects  covered. 

Apparently  SecOef  Melvln  UOrd  hasn't 
been  satisfied  with  the  Navy's  answers,  either. 
The  San  Jiutn  Star  has  quoted  Governor  Luis 
Ferre's  announcement  of  a  tel^hone  con- 
versauon  be  had  with  LjUrd:  "The  Secretary 
of  Defense  personally  assured  me  today  (IS 
July  I  that  iMcause  of  my  eSorts  he  has  or- 
dered Naval  outhontles  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate re-evoluotloD  of  the  Culebra  situation." 
Ferre  said  LAlrd  bod  promised  to  call  him 
upon  completion  of  the  study,  expected  in 
about  a  week's  time.  No  announcement  of 
the  second  call  bad  been  made  as  of  Journal 
press  time. 

On  another  tack.  Commissioner  Cordova 
developed  an  UlunUnatlng  comparison  of  the 
AtlanUc  and  PaclQc  Fleet  Weapons  Ranges, 
with  the  Pacific  range  clearly,  in  Mr.  Grimes" 
estimation,  coming  In  second-best.  Appar- 
ently no  Island — or.  at  least,  no  avaUabtr 
island— In  the  Pacific  range  offers  tbe  "Ideal" 
features  the  Navy  desires  on  Culebra.  and 
the  Navy  has  had  to  "make  do"  with  less  (a 
course  they  reject  for  the  Atlanuc  range). 
THS  vixQtna  -num-orr 

onmaa'  longer  sutement  for  tbe  record 
ruled  oat  one  early  proposal  for  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  eapanded  Culebra  Walleye  range 
simply  by  mlssutlng  It.  Puerto  Rico  Gover- 
nor Luis  Ferre  suggested  to  The  Journal  on 
Culebra  (23/26  May)  that,  alnce  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  already  use  Vieques'  east- 
ern a^  miles  for  naval  gunfire  targets,  the 
next  three  miles  Inlond  for  s  Marine  land- 
ing/maneuver area,  and  Vieques  toeatern  end 
for  an  Inert  navol  ammo  depot,  the  Navy 
might  move  the  Vieques  ammo  dump  to 
Culebra.  the  Marine  maneuver  area  to  the 
iresfem  end  of  Vieques,  and  use  tbe  freed 
area  on  Vieques'  eastern  tip  for  Its  new 
Walleye  targeta. 

A  CINCLANTFLT  spokesman  later  told 
The  Journal  that  tbe  big  objection  to  this 
u-ade-off  Is  that  the  western  end  of  Vieques 
doeen't  have  beaches  as  suitable  as  those  on 
tbe  Island's  eastern  tip  tor  marine  amphib- 
ious training. 

But  Orlmaa  ruled  out  the  Vieques  alterna- 
tive by  erroneously  restating  the  proposal 
He  sold:  "Tbe  eastern  end  at  Vieques  ttaa 
been  mentioned  as  an  alUmaUve  WaUeye 
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target.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  tbe 
other  targeu  to  the  air-to-ground  target 
sub-area  to  the  east  of  Culebra  be  moved  to 
the  eastern  end  of  Vieques.  What  these  sug< 
geettone  fall  to  recognise  is  that  the  eastern 
end  of  Vieques  is  already  one  of  the  three 
air-to-ground  target  sub-areas  in  tbe  Cule- 
bra/Vieques  complex.  Furthermore,  the  Vie- 
ques impact  area  is  more  restricted  than  the 
two  sub-areas  near  Culebra  becetue  safety 
r-gulatlons  do  r»ot  pemiu  simultaneous  am- 
phibious landings,  artillery  Are  and  air-to- 
ground  ordnanoe  delivery  unlees  these  oper- 
ations are  part  of  a  coordinated  exercise." 
THaXX   KET  lascxs 

The  hearing  also  failed  to  produce  any  dis- 
cussion— much  less  answers— on  three  key 
issues  raised  by  the  Journal  IB  July: 

( 1 )  Where  will  the  Atlantic  fleet  Are  new 
guided  missiles  and  glide  bombs  wbose  "foot- 
prlnu"  are  larger  than  the  Walleye's  or 
Bobo'a — I.e.  missiles  which  cannot  be  fired 
on  the  Culebrlta  target  complex  within  the 
Navy's  propooed  new  safety  easement  on 
Culebra? 

(3)  Could  the  Navy  use  the  targets  re- 
quired for  theae  larger- footprint  weapons  for 
the  Walleye  and  Hobo  glide  txanb  training 
now  planned  for  Cnlebrlta — thus  obviating 
the  need  for  new  safety  easements  on  Cule- 
t>ro'8  eastern  penlnsulaf 

(3)  Where  would  the  Kary,  under  Its 
Culebra  contingency  plan,  conduct  Atlantic 
Fleet  gunnery  and  air-to-ground  training  In 
the  event  that  Congreas  or  the  Supreme 
Court  precludes  continued  use  of — or  ex- 
panded operations  on — Culebra?  How  much 
would  Atlantic  Fleet  training  really  be  de- 
graded using  such  contingency  targets,  and 
what  would  the  resulting  Inefflclency  cost, 
both  In  dollars  and  in  fleet  readiness? 

But  the  biggest  unanswered  question  of  all 
Involved  something  brought  up  at  the  first 
hearing,  but  never  mentioned  at  the  seoond. 

The  Sut}commlttee  In  early  June  had  asked 
tbe  Navy  to  take  a  new  and  thorough  look  at 
the  possibility  of  using  artificial  or  floating 
Islands  as  targeta.  and  of  using  Navy  stilps 
for  the  rake  (spotting)  stations  to  score  lu 
gunnery  ,'bomblng  exercises. 

An  "Island  buDder"  offered — by  telegram 
sent  at  Bennett's  suggestion  late  last  week 
to  Navy  Secretary  John  Chafee — to  make  a 
feasibility  study  for  an  artificial  Island  In 
tbe  general  vicinity  of  Roosevelt  Roads  with 
the  necessary  mass  and  contours. 

At  one  point  in  tbe  17  July  hearing.  Grimes 
made  Culebra  sound  so  Important  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range 
that  if  It  dldnt  exist  it  would  have  to  be 
Invented. 

But  the  poaslblllty  of  "Inventing"  arti- 
ficial ULands  or  floating  targets  and  rake 
stations  simply   wasnt  addressed. 

In  cloalng  the  hearings.  Bennett  castigated 
the  press,  calling  much  of  what  has  been 
written  about  Culebra  "distressing '  and 
•inaccurate  ■'  Bennett  has  said  be  feels  the 
ctiarges  agolnat  the  Navy  were  not  substan- 
tiated by  what  he  peraonaUy  experienced  on 
his  visit  to  Culebra.  when  the  Navy  provided 
him  with  on  opportunity  to  observe  the 
cffacts  of  their  firings. 

But  Commissioner  Cordova  summed  up 
Ail  feelings  on  tbat  subject  In  one  last  atate- 
meot  before  adJoumm«nt:  "I'm  not  at  all 
aatlafled  that  on  our  own  short  trip  to  Cu- 
lebra we  received  any  Idea  of  what  may  go 
on  there  when  Culebra  la  being  used  as 
a  weapons  range.  ...  I  am  far  from  per- 
suaded from  what  little  we  saw  and  heard 
that  the  complalnte  are  necesaarlly  un- 
founded. I  fear  that  we  Jtist  didn't  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  what  actually  goes  on." 

DniiSIMG   TBS   LXGBTB   ON    CtTLIBBA 

It  s  Ume  to  dim  the  lights  for  a  wblla  and 
let   everyone   get   his   bearings   on   Culebra. 
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The  islanders  have  become  targeta,  not  Just 
tor  Navy  ordnance,  but  for  publicity  and 
politicians  as  well.  Regrettably,  the  Culebra 
Issue  U  now  being  exploited  by  radical  fac- 
tions la  the  IndependUta  party,  who  are 
trvtng  to  make  political  hay  at  the  expense 
of  728  very  sincere,  very  concerned  Culebra 
cuisens.  Thus,  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  has 
cast  shadows  acroas  ttie  island  and  its  people. 

Some  Navy  oncials.  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  a  tnfle  cavalier  where  the  Cu- 
lebrans are  concerned.  There's  a  hint  of 
evidence  that  is  uncomfortably  reminiscent 
of  the  stereotype  western  badman  shooting 
at  the  Apache's  feet  to  make  him  "dance." 
The  Navy  k«eps  ofiering  assurances  that  the 
Culebrans  ore  in  no  real  danger,  pointing  to 
a  34-year  safety  record  that  is,  undeniably, 
a  source  of  pride — under  the  circumstances. 
But  a  handful  of  errant  ahote,  recent  near- 
tragic  Inddeota — and  years  of  liehind-the- 
Kcenee  Navy  negotiations  to  resettle  the  is- 
landers. Just  now  coming  to  light — have 
Kown  seeds  ol  fear  and  mistrust  that  can't 
be  unburled  with  platitudes  aud  quick-fix 
commuitliy  relations  programs. 

We  don't  know  how  the  Houae  Armed 
Services  Real  Estate  Sutieommlttee  will  re- 
port out  on  the  Navy's  request  for  a  new, 
2.350-acTe  safety  easement  on  Culebra.  The 
Nary  says  the  Island  is  essential  to  Atlantic 
fleet  readiness.  It  may  well  be.  But  relations 
between  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  U-S.  would  benefit  greatly  If  the 
Navys  Culebra  experts  would  come  up  with 
something  more  sutistantlal  than  tbe  gener- 
alities and  platitudes  offered  to  date — espe- 
cially when  there  are  so  many  specific  quee- 
tlons.  many  of  them  asked  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee itself,  that  the  experts  havent  tioth- 
ered  to  answer. 

America  has  a  remarkable  hUtory  of  "mak- 
ing do"  when  It  had  to.  of  Improvising,  of 
Innovating  new  aJtematlvcs — end  of  still 
coming  up  to  the  mark  when  It  mattered. 
Much  of  that  history  was  made  by  the  Navy. 
We're  sorry  to  see  some  of  its  Culebra  experts 
soil  the  record  In  the  name  of  expedlency- 

If  you've  seen  the  movie  "Z,"  there's  some- 
thing about  It  reminiscent  of  the  Culebra  is- 
sue. Two  weeks  ago,  hopes  for  an  objective 
review  soared  when  Puerto  Rico's  Governor 
Luis  Ferre  announced  that  hed  called  De- 
fense Secreury  Laird  Ferre  sold  Secretary 
Laird  had  ordered  a  new  Navy  look,  to  be 
completed  in  one  week.  So  we  asked  .  .  . 

VTho  headed  the  review?  From  what  we  can 
learn.  It  was  SecNav  Special  Aaslsunt  Joseph 
A.  Qrlmw,  Jr  — the  Navy  "expert"  who's  In- 
sisted from  the  outset  that  there's  little  more 
to  the  Culcbran  Issue  than  a  bunch  of  left- 
leaning  Independlstas.  a  few  land  specula- 
tors, and  a  couple  of  misguided  journsJlsts. 
The  expert  who's  answered  some  of  tbe  best 
questions  asked  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  either  by  obfuacatlng  or  Just 
plain  Ignoring  them. 

The  Navy  is  big  enough,  smart  enough  to 
face  the  issues  squarely  instead  of  appealing 
to  authority.  But  talking  with  some  of  the 
Navy's  etperta  on  Culebra  Is  like  standing 
underneath  a  waterfaU  yelling  "Stop!"  Per- 
haps what  the  Navy  needs  Is  someone  in 
charge  of  the  Culebra  issue  who  understands 
a  little  better  what  the  United  States  Navy 
Is  all  about.  Before  the  shadows  get  darker. 

It's  easy  to  get  "Involved."  And  The  JOUR- 
NAL has  become  Involved  In  the  Culebra  is- 
sue tar  beyond  what  we  could  have  Imagined 
whea  we  flnt  vlalted  the  Island  nine  weeks 
(and  nine  Commentarlea)  ago.  While  It's 
hard  to  recognlae  tbe  point  at  which  one's 
involvement  does  more  harm  than  good,  we 
cant  eacape  the  feeling  that  [Mint  has  been 
reached.  So  we're  cloalng  down  the  Culebra 
Commentaries — until  there's  something 
more  constructive  bo  report. — Banjamln  F. 


Navt'8  CtTLEsaA  PuiN  PASSES  Honsx  PAjm., 
Mat  F*c«  Tooob  Sxkatx  Fic«t 

Tbe  Navy  has  won  House  Armed  Services 
Real  Estate  Subcommittee  approval  of  Its  re- 
quest for  new  aofety-zone  easements  on  Cule- 
bra. but  It  faced  some  sharp  questioning 
from  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Waah) 
at  Journal  presstUne. 

HASC  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-SC) 
said,  in  a  press  release  accompanying  the 
Subcommittee  report,  that  he  fully  sup- 
ported" the  panels  recommendations.  Rlvere 
added.  "The  news  media  has  distorted  the 
facts  about  the  Navy's  training  In  the  ar«a." 
He  did  not  elaborate  on  the  charge.  He  also 
commended  the  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla). 
for  -getting  all  the  facta  in  an  impartial 
manner." 

The  panel's  unanimous  five-page  report 
concludes  that  "the  Culebra  complex  is  ir- 
replaceable and  definitely  required  for  our 
national  defense." 

Representative  Simuet  S  Stratton  (D-NYi, 
however,  said  he  supported  the  subecmmlt- 
tee'B  finding  "somewhat  reluctantly."  In  3^ 
pag*s  of  "Additional  Views  '  filed  with  the 
report.  Stratton  said  he  was  "not  convinced 
that  the  Navy  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  fully  explored  every  possible  alterna- 
tive." He  nrged  that  the  search  for  an  alter- 
native target  complex  be  continued  "at  a 
stepped-up  tempo." 

At  Journal  presstlme.  Senator  Jackson  was 
set  to  meet  with  Navy  Secretory  John  Chafee 
and  other  officials  to  go  Into  the  Culebra  issue 
In  derail. 

And  Senator  Charles  «.  OoodeU  <R-HT) 
was  ready  to  Introduce — perhaps  with  very 
influential  co-sponsorship — an  amendment 
to  the  defense  procurement  authortcation  bill 
which  would  not  only  block  the  Navy's  new 
easement  request  but  alio  t>ar  continued 
gunnery  operations  on  the  island's  northwest 
peninsula. 

"TKX    Ctn.ESaA    AMXKDKMrr" 

Sac.  607.  "None  of  the  funds  autborlxed  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  by  any  other 
law  shall  be  used  for  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  personnel  training  exercises, 
or  the  procurement  of  weapons  or  other  sup- 
plies by  any  military  department  If  such  ac- 
tivities Include  the  naval  shelling  or  air 
bombardment  of  the  island  of  Culebra  (lo- 
cated off  the  east  coast  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Blco) .  of  any  of  the  keys  adjacent 
to  such  island,  or  of  any  waters  within  three 
nautical  miles  of  such  li^and." 

Meanwhile,  a  memt>er  of  Senator  Jackson's 
staff  told  The  Journal  that  the  "hold"  placed 
by  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man John  C  Stennts  <I>-Mls8)  on  the  Navy's 
proposal — requested  by  both  Senator  Jackson 
ond  Senator  Edward  M.  Brooke  (B-ftlaas) — 
still  obtains. 

Regardieas  of  the  outcome  of  the  Cbafee- 
Jockson  colloquy.  Senator  Qoodell  Intends  to 
offer  his  amendment  to  hor  the  Navy  from 
using  Culebra  as  a  target. 

One  source  In  the  Senate,  who  lus  a  repu- 
tation for  his  moderate  views,  told  Tbe  Jour- 
nal. 'The  Navy  doesn't  know  what  it's  up 
agaizxst  on  the  Culebra  issue."  He  said  the 
amendment  stands  "a  good  chance  of  pass- 
ing." 

Senators  rumored  to  be  willing  to  co-spon- 
sor or  back  the  OoodeU  amendment  include 
Senator  Jackson  himself  and  Senators  Brooke. 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa).  and  John  Tower  (B- 
Tex),  another  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Senator  Tower's  ofllce  told  The  Journal, 
however,  that  the  Texas  Senator  would 
merely  "follow  the  lead"  of  Senator  Jackson 
in  tbe  matter.  If  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  interrogation  of  Navy  officials. 
Senator  Jackson  is  reported  to  t>e  prepared  to 
support  the  Ooodell  amondment. 


Another  Senator.  Jacob  Javlts  (R-NY).  has 
supported  the  Culebrans'  case  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Senator  Javiu  is  said  to  have  talked 
with  President  Nixon  on  the  Culebra  issue 
and  brought  to  the  Senate's  attention  a 
letter  from  New  York  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  SacOef  Melvln  lAird  backing 
tbe  Culebrans'  position. 

Even  If  it  psinr  the  Senate,  however,  the 
Culebra  amendment  faces  stiff  opposition 
from  Hotiae  conferees  in  the  battle  over  the 
flnal  shape  of  the  procurement  autborlutlon 
bill  TTie  House  conferees  can  be  expected  to 
back  the  House  Atmed  Services"  panel's  rec- 
ommendation to  the  hilt. 

Here  are  key  excerpts  from  the  Benoett 
Subcommittee  report : 

In  order  to  obUln  a  realistic  perspective 
of  the  operations  conducted  on  Culebra,  and 
its  effect  on  the  residents,  the  chairman  and 
several  members  of  this  subcommittee  visted 
Puerto  Rico.  Vieques,  and  Culelira  during 
the  period  June  36  thrcrngb  38. 1670. 

The  trip  to  Culebra  was  a  revealing  one 
from  many  standpolnta. 

1.  The  committee  found  that  the  incon- 
venience of  range  firings  noise  to  Ui«  citiaens 
of  Culebra  waa.  in  Xact»  Inflnlteslmally  small, 
ond  thJit  ordinary  oonvaraatlon  would  pre- 
vent It  from  being  heard  in  tbe  town  of 
Dewey. 

2.  The  Navy  proposal  will  improve  the 
present  safety  of  Culebrans  without  requir- 
ing any  of  them  to  move. 

3.  There  are.  In  fact,  no  rare  Puerto  Rlcan 
parrots  on  the  island  as  waa  alleged,  and 
possibly  there  never  have  been,  but  If  any 
rare  wildlife  can  bt  found  there  in  the  future 
lu  chances  of  survivaJ  will  be  Unproved,  not 
harmed  by  tbe  Naval  proposal  to  limit  hu- 
man habitaUon  In  certain  areas. 

4.  Contrary  to  testimony  received  during 
the  open  hearing:  there  are  no  bomt>s 
dropped  on  the  island  of  Culebra  and  no  na- 
palm is  dropped  on  Culebra  or  any  other  pan 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Ranife:  artu- 
lery  shells  fired  at  the  northwest  peninsula 
ore  scarcely  audible  in  the  town  ot  Dewey; 
and  It  can  positively  be  stated  that  none  of 
I  he  firings  which  took  place  during  tbe  sub- 
committee's vuat  caused  the  school  building 
or  any  other  building  in  the  town  of  Dewey 
totrefnbla. 

5.  Many  areas  In  mainland  United  States 
suffer  much  grester  Inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort from  military  requirements  In  their 
areas  when  contrssted  with  the  very  mild 
inconveniences  experienced  on  Culebra. 

6.  The  Navy  baa  not  done  everything  it 
should  do  to  unprove  its  relations  with  the 
people  of  Culebra. 

During  this  visit,  the  m«mbera  observed 
naval  operstiona  and  had  the  (^>portunlty  to 
talk  to  many  restdents.  Dwrlng  our  obser- 
vaUon  of  aircraft  bombing  from  the  Navy 
observation  post.  It  was  possible  to  sec  some 
of  the  impacts,  but  they  were  not  audible 
even  from  the  observation  post  and  they  vet* 
certainly  not  audible  in  the  more  distant 
town  of  Dewey.  It  was  also  learned  that  Navy 
aircraft  on  bombing  and  strafing  maneuvers 
do  not  use,  ond  do  not  plan  to  use,  flight 
patterns  which  are  dlrecUj  over  tbe  island 
of  Culebra. 

WhUe  obserrlng  shlp-to-shore  bombard- 
ment, the  subcommittee  ocmld  find  no  erl- 
dence that  the  operations  endangered  the 
lives  of  the  residents  or  that  their  health  and 
environment  would  suffer  as  a  result  of  pres- 
sent  <x  planned  Navy  operations.  As  previ- 
ously indicsted.  low  conversation  totally  oh- 
Bctired  tbe  noise  of  gunfire. 

Tills  suboommlttee  believes  that  many  of 
the  complainti  testified  about  dtirlng  tbe 
hearings  arc  caused  by  a  lack  of  commd- 
nlcatlon  between  the  Navy  and  the  reai- 
denu  of  Culebra.  We  baUeve  tbe  Navy's  fail- 
ure to  be  sufficiently  mi&dlul  of  Uh  fetUnc* 
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ot  the  prople  ot  Culebni  brought  •bout  the 
nulorlt;  ol  tne  compiunu. 

At  tbe  MquMt  ot  the  lubcommlltee  dur- 
ing lU.  vUll.  th.  N.iy  Kcre»t«l  thf  mortar 
flrlng  incident,  Tbe  .ubcommlttee  round 
that  .Itbough  ihl.  incident  did  not  Kt"*!!? 
endanger  anyone,  the  drcumatance.  of  the 
unannounced  ftrlng  b,  the  Nav,  ""  >°«f " 
cuiable  Even  though  the  range  was  not  m 
operation.  It  would  haw  been  a  almple  inal- 
li/for  wmeone  Irom  the  obaervauon  po.t 
to  drive  down  to  the  beach  and  explain  to 
the  bathen  what  wa.  about  to  occur,  and 
that  there  was  no  cause  lor  alarm.  11  some- 
one had  made  thU  simple  gMture  prot»J>'J 
not  a  word  would  ever  have  been  •»!<»  'bout 
this  Bring,  tn  this  regard,  we  Insist  that 
the  Navv  publUh  Brmer  flrlng  schedules  ana 
wit  mii^  schedule,  be  given  wider  pubUc- 
ity  through  whatever  means  are  neceasan 
to  alert  all  clOaens  ol  Culebra. 

PUS>   CMaiSM   WlTBOtrr   fOOKMTIOM 

The  Wary  convinced  the  subcommittee 
that  It  baa  made  an  extensive  .earch  and 
h.1  (otmd  no  site  which  could  b.  made 
.^Liable  to  the  Navy  to  suhetltut.  for  Cule- 
bra in  the  essential  defense  program  of  the 
™antlc  Fleet  Weapons  Range  There  h.v. 
See^charges  in  the  pre«  that  the  ""TC"" 
more  for  IM  weapons  than  for  huinan  be inpr 
This  subcommittee  does  not  consider  this  to 
ie  the  case  The  reason  for  training  U  to  cto^ 
velop  a  force  to  protect  the  "5-  »'  I"'  f/ 
the  very  lives  of  all  Americans.  Further,  re- 
alistic training  gives  the  flghtlng  men  of  tWs 
country  a  better  chance  to  survive  In  a  wan- 
bat  environment.  The  safety  lone.  the  Havy 
desires,  and  lu  safety  procedures  are  for 
the  very  purpo«  of  protecting  the  live,  and 
property  of  the  people  on  Culebrm^  There- 
fore thU  subcommittee  feel,  that  the 
charges  made  by  some  ot  the  new.  media  are 
without  foundauon  m  fact.  ... 

In  addlUon.  the  Subcommittee  made  sev- 
eral very  specific  recommendations  for  Im- 
provui^^.  safety  factors,  and  for  ^mprov- 
ing  relations  between  the  Navy  and  the  Is- 

"^^is  -Additional  Views."  Bapresantatlve 
Stratton  oSered  the  following  "«?"»f^,„_^ 
Neither  the  Navy  nor  this  subcommittee 
Should  ever  aUow  ouraelve.  to  be  placed^ 
orTppear  to  be  placed.  In  the  poaltlon  of 
puttlSr^'8't  pr«:tlce  -^^  "L^"^ 
Yet  in  my  opinion  the  subcommittees  re- 
Dort  luru  piously  dose  to  that  poel- 
l^n  I  concur   with   the  subcommJtt« 

in  its  speelBc  actions,  but  am  strongly  of  the 
opimo^hat.  in  the  light  ot  all  the  circum- 
stance., these  actions  should  be  regarded  aa 
strictly  temporary  and  P'°'^'^- ^^J^ 
pable  of  being  altefwd.  vacated,  or  amended 
at  Kiy  time  that  a  more  »"1»«>^»?""^ 
to  the  Navys  obvloualy  critical  operational 
problems  can  be  found.  .      ." 

Puerto  Hlco-s  Resident  CommlsMoner 
Jonte  Cordova,  who  sat  with  the  House  panel 
throughout  It.  hearings  but  who  ha.  no 
vote  in  Congress,  told  The  Journal  that  he 
had  been  expecting  a  report  favorable  to  the 
Naw  Cordova  aald  he  now  haa  no  objection, 
to  the  Navy  acquiring  lu  non-habltatlon 
easements,  but  only  becauise  thU  vrould  be  a 
good  way  of  keeping  the  islands  northeaM 
wnlnsula  out  ot  the  hands  of  land  tt^^S^ 
ton  and  eventually  converting  It  Into  a  na- 
tional park. 

Meanwhile.  In  Puerto  Rico.  Oovemor  Lul. 
Ferre  met  with  former  Governor  Munoi— 
who  for  as  year,  until  1964.  earned  his  peo- 
ple's ert«m  as  the  "Qeorge  WMihlngton  of 
Puerto  Blco— on  the  Culebra  IMue.  In  an 
unprecedented  bipartisan  statement^  botn 
said  the  Navy  must  abandon  Culebra  as  a 
target  range,  unless  roch  u«  U  pecermary  In 
a  fun<l»m«ntal  aenae  to  the  n««OT*e  aecu- 
nty." 
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Munoi  »ld  he  was  convinced  the  security 
of  the  United  States  did  not  require  the  UM 
ot  Culebra  as  a  target  range. 

Ferre  has  appointed  Robert  Kllmarx  of 
the  Georgetown  Center  tor  Strategic  Studies 
a.  hi.  Special  consultant  on  DetenM  Matters, 
and  has  asked  Kllmarx  to  report  back  to 
him  within  the  next  week  on  the  Ctilebra 
Issue. 


CULIO.A    COMPaOMlSI   SHAFINO    UP   ON    Hill.? 

The  shape  of  the  final  soluuon  to  the  Cu- 
lebra Controversy  may  already  have  emerged 
in  two  key  document,  whose  Issuance  ha. 
now  Mt  the  stage  for  what  could  be  the  la.t 
act  In  the  Culebran  dramA. 

One  of  the  two  document.  1.  the  eagerly 
awaited  first  Senate  floor  statement  (re- 
printed in  full  In  the  adJoUUng  box)  ot  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackaon  (D-Wash).  who« 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  MUltary 
Construction  has  been  holding  doMd-door 
hearings  with  Navy  olBclals  on  preMht  and 
propoaed  Navy  activities  on  Culebra. 

The  other  key  document,  unveiled  about 
a  week  before  the  Jackson  announcement  Is 
an  analyMs  of  'National  Security  Is.ues  and 
OS  Naval  Training"  which  Puerto  Rloan 
Commonwealth  Oovemor  Luis  A  Ferre  had 
ordered  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  Kllmarx.  a 
defense  expert  working  for  a  prlvaU  think 
tank  (Georgetown  Onlverslty's  Center  tor 
Strategic  Studle.)  beaded  by  a  former  CNO. 
Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke. 

Senator  Jackson  directed  the  Navy  to  sup- 
ply by  2  September  (the  Navy  aald  the  dead- 
line would  be  met)  answers  to  several  qu«- 
tlons  left  unreaolved  a.  a  result  ot  the  Jack- 
son/Navy hearings  Jackson  wanted  a  dealg- 
natlon  of  alternative  utu  tor  conducting 
the  target  training  now  done  on  Culebra.  as 
well  as  'contingency  plans "  should  present 
actlviuea  there  be  curtailed 

BaMd  on  the  assumption  that  the  wavy 
can  and  a  viable  alternative.  Senator  Jack- 
son alM  requested  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  finding  on  the  suitability 
of  the  federal  (Navy)  land,  on  Culebra  aa  a 
national  recreation  area 

Uke  the  Jackaon  rtatement.  the  Kllmarx 
study  also  appeared  to  be  favorable  tor  the 
Culebrans'     cause,     but     with     significant 

strings  attached  

It  concludes  that  while  the  Navy  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  training  effectlveneaa  and 
emclency  of  the  AUantlc  Fleet  would  be 
seriously  degraded  H  IW  use  ot  Culebra  an(l 
offshore  Islets  were  abruptly  cut  oir  without 
adequate  replacement.  It  "cannot  convinc- 
ingly demonstrate "  that  Its  use  ot  Culebre 
is  vital  to  the  national  existence  of  the  US. 
or  indispensable  to  VS.  security 

Therefore.  Kllmarx  suggested  the  Navy  un- 
dertake a  flve-year  phsMd  withdrawal,  move 
Its  target  sites  to  other  locations,  and  start 
work  on  building  artificial  Islands  which 
would  provide  target  practice  nipertor  to 
that  afforded  by  Culebra. 

Or  Kllman's  "security"  conclusion  wa. 
based  primarily  on  the  types  ot  weapons 
systems  used  In  training  at  and  near 
Culebra  They  are  "not  designed  "  he  pointed 
out.  "to  counter  the  primary  Soviet  strat^c 
threat  including  submarine  launched  bal- 
listic missiles  It  is  mainly  this  threat,  plus 
Soviet  ICBMs  and  long  range  bombers,  that 
could  risk  the  national  existence  of  the 
United  States."  ^_.^^ 

VS.  political  security  In  the  Caribbean 
and  in  Latin  America  might  be  Impaired  if 
the  Culebra  Isaue  1.  not  resolved— In  time- 
more  favorable  to  the  Culebrana. 

WhUe  the  reartrlcttoM  endured  by  tne 
Islander,  are  not  unprecedented  In  U.S.  hl»- 
Mjcy  Kllmarx  noted,  the  special  circum- 
stance. nuToundlng  Culebra  give  It  special 
political  slgniflcAnce  aa  a  "bell  weather  ot 
contemporary  U.8  attitude,  concerning  key 
luues  of  national  priority." 


But  the  Kllmarx  plan  Is  a  "something  for 
everybody"  packs«e.  designed  to  plea«  the 
Navy  as  well  as  the  Culebrans 

Dr.  Kllmarx  declared  that  man  can  build 
the  Navy  a  belter  target  area  than  God  gave 
It  in  the  Island  of  Culebra.  even  If  the  Navy 
were  to  acquire  the  entire  Island  tor  It. 
purposes. 

"The  fact  remain.,"'  he  says,  "that  tne  is- 
lands of  Culebra  and  Oilebrlta  are  far  from 
optimally  developed  and  configured  for  ad- 
vanced Navy  training  actlvlUee."" 

Kllmarx  observed  that  DoD  action  In  cut- 
ting back  naval  readlnsM  training  "argues 
agaJnst  modest  sdjusunents  In  range  tadU- 
tles  orVorTiear  a  parUcular  natural  Island 
In  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapon.  lUnge,  e.g. 
Culebra.  and  more  ample  funding  to  permit 
the  selection  and  development  ot  altemaUve 
facllltlea  which  are  more  suitable  to  advanced 
training  requirement,  of  a  modem  navy  of 
limited  six*  The  constralm.  already  accepted 
by  the  Navy  concerning  Culebra  further  m- 
dlcate  the  desirability  of  MlecUng  an  alter- 
naUve  site,  preferably  one  constructed  In  the 
test  range  area,  which  U  opUmlxed  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  future  forces."" 

Puerto  Blcan  Secretary  ot  State  Fernando 
Chiirdon.  speaking  for  Governor  Ferre  In  a 
Washington  press  conference  held  to  release 
the  Kllmarx  study.  Mid  the  Governor  ac- 
cepted the  conclusion  ot  the  report  that  the 
Navy  can  and  should  ceoae  It.  firing  actlvltlea 
on  Culebra  but  that  he  was  .till  conaldertng 
the  .pedflc  recocnmendatlons. 

9EMSTI  miroarrv  ludb  sscks  axpoar 
RepubUcan  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (Pa-), 
who.  a.  Senate  Minority  Leader.  U  often  the 
Nixon  Admlnlstrauon  spokesman  In  the 
Senate  .aid  he  supported  the  report",  con- 
clusion that  the  Navy  must  leave  Culebra. 
(Whether  he  speak,  for  the  AdmlnUtratlon 
on  thU  matter  Is  not  known.) 

In  verj"  positive  term..  Scott  »ld:  ""It  ap- 
pears that  the  ultlmaW  resolution  of  thU 
matter  will  be  the  end  of  naval  u«e  of  Cul- 
ebra as  a  target  for  shelling  and  bombard- 
ment." 

Scott  said  the  Kllmarx  report  provides 
"Independenct  advice."  and  lu  conclusions 
and  recommendauons  are  "qualified  a.  un- 
latlve  Indicating  that  future  development, 
could  alter  them  " 

The  time  schedule  for  this  dlKOntlnuance. 
Scott  «ld,  "will  have  to  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Uland  and  the  Navy  with  (xm- 
.Ideratlon  given  to  the  problems  and  dllBcul- 
tlee  ot  both  parties  "  ^   .      ,. 

In  a  cloaely-rea«>ned  but  somewhat  lUt- 
plcklng  ll-poge  critique  ot  the  Kllmarx  re- 
port. Richard  Copaken— the  WaWilngton  at- 
torney with  the  firm  ot  Covington  ft  Burling 
who  represents  the  Culebrans  here— strongly 
suggested  that  In  .pots,  the  report  "reads 
very  much  Uke  a  Navy  apology  "  and  refused 
to  concede  Kllmarx'.  authorship  of  It, 
Copaken  said  the  report  was  ".Igned  by 
Kllmarx  ^  ... 

Copaken  noted  that  Kllmarx  had  provided 
for  an  extension  beyond  the  flve-ye«  period 
If  the  national  Mcurlty  were  domonetrated. 
He  calls  this  a  "l(X)phole"  that  "can  be  relied 
on  to  undermine  even  the  whoUy  unrealistic 
flve-year  phaM  out  period." 

Meanwhile,  an  amendment  calling  for  a 
halt  to  Navy  .helimg  ot  Culebra  continue, 
to  pick  up  Impressive  support  In  the  Senate. 
Sponsored  by  Representanve  Charlea  E. 
Ooodell  (R-NY).  It  was  originally  Intended 
a.  an  amendment  to  the  proctu«nent  au- 
thorliaUon  bill,  but  OoodeU  held  off  calUng 
It  up  pending  the  reaulu  o€  tJie  Jaokaon 
hearing.. 

HI.  offlce  told  The  Journal  the  meaeure  I. 
now  Kheduled  to  be  oDored  a.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  conatrucUon  authortia- 
tlon  bUl.  but  uld  thl.  would  dapand  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Navy'a  reaponae  to  Snator 
Jackaon. 
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At  loMt  48  Senators  are  uld  to  back  tbe 
amendment  or  to  bave  indicated  they  lean 
toward  lu  support. 


HOLDING  COMPANY  AMENDMENT 
SHO0LD  BE  STRICKEN  FROM 
HOUSING    BILL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  the  inclusion  in  S.  43M.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1070.  of 
a  provision  on  which  no  testimony  what- 
soever has  been  taken.  I  am  advised  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
staff  that  the  bill  includes  the  provisions 
ol  S.  4272,  a  bill  desired  by  utility  holding 
companies.  They  want  that  bill  enacted 
in  order  to  subvert  three  recent  decisions 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, which  has  held  that  they  must  di- 
vest themselves  of  housing  subsidiaries 
or  stay  out  of  the  housing  field. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
quietly,  without  hearings,  and  without 
justification  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
utility  Industry.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened when  Congress,  after  some  7  years 
of  hearings  and  debate,  .assed  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act.  A  member  of  the 
conference  committee  proposed,  in  con- 
ference, that  utilities  be  excluded  from 
the  act.  although  they  were  included  In 
the  proposed  act  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill  and  In  earlier 
versions  of  the  bill  In  previous  years.  The 
amendment  was  accepted  and  utilities 
were  excluded  from  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
mg  Act.  except  as  regards  sale  of  appli- 
ancee.  a  very  minor  aspect  of  utility  sales. 
As  a  consequence,  many  utilities  continue 
to  levy  finance  charges  at  the  rate  of  100 
percent  or  more  on  an  annual  basis,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  introducing  S.  3018,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott)  and 
myself,  last  year. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  amendment  sought  this 
year  by  public  utility  holding  companies. 
One  reason  is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  utilities  which  have  sponsored  hous- 
ing admit  to  earnings  of  20  percent  or 
more  on  their  equity,  as  a  result  of  the 
tax-loss  features  of  the  program.  Prop- 
erty fA  the  utility's  housing  subeidiary 
is  depreciated  in  its  entirety  over  a  10- 
year  period,  producing  a  tax  loss  for 
consolidation  with  the  parent  company's 
return. 

I  believe  that  before  Congress  acts  in 
this  matter  it  should  know  whether  in- 
creasing utility  profit  and  decreasing 
utility  tax  collection  is  the  economical 
way  to  assist  housing.  We  should  know 
the  real  cost  of  such  housing  and  tax 
assistance  to  the  taxpayer- ratepayer 
homeowner. 

Second,  there  are  serious  antitrust 
aspects  involved  here,  as  noted  by  the 
SEC.  Utilities  are  rapidly  becoming  con- 
glomerates. Congress  established  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  charged  It  with  administering  a  por- 
tion of  the  PubUc  UOllty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  The  SEC  has  ruled,  after  hear- 
ings, against  the  utilities.  Now  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  without  hearings, 
moves  to  reverse  the  SEC. 


Mr.  President.  I  resent  such  proce- 
dures. They  do  not  become  this  body.  If 
the  holding  company  amendment  has 
merit  it  can  be  considered  under  normal 
hearing  and  review  processes  during  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  now  that 
I  intend  to  move  to  strike  the  holding 
company  amendment  from  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  items  which  bear  on 
the  Issue:  Mj-  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  June  11; 
an  arUcle  entitled  "Duke  Rate  Hike  Re- 
quest Raises  Major  Questions."  written 
by  Allan  Sloan,  and  published  In  the 
July  19  Issue  of  the  Charlotte.  N.C.,  Ob- 
server; and  the  pertinent  SEC  decisions. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoxd. 
as  follows. 

TsniMONT  OP  Sknatoi  Lm  Mftcalt 
Mr.  Chairmen,  we  had  the  seventeen  year 
locust,  aa  we  do  now.  the  year  I  came  to  Con- 
gress In  1953.  Also,  that  year,  this  Subcom- 
mittee began  a  brief  but  penetrating  look  it 
the  electric  power  industry,  thanks  to  Sen- 
fttori  Kefauver  and  Langer. 

During  the  ensuing  seventeen  yean  this 
and  other  Congressional  committees  have 
been,  insofar  aa  antltrutt  activities  of  elec- 
tric utilities  are  concerned,  as  dormant  as 
the  seventeen-year  locust. 

I  am  glad  that,  under  your  leadership.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  a  subcommittee,  locuit-Uke. 
has  surfaced. 

I  hope  that  you  can  change  the  cycle  and 
stay  above  ground  until  1987  at  least.  Con- 
gressional review  of  utility  anltrust  poUcy 
should  be  continuous. 

Electric  power  Is  by  far  tbe  nation's  largest 
industry.  It  Is  growing  rapidly  because  it  baa 
a  monopoly  on  an  essential,  superior  product. 
The  electric  utilities  took  tbe  Ugbtlng 
business  away  from  the  gas  utilities  half  a 
century  ago.  They  appear  to  be  on  their  way 
toward  domination  of  the  heating  area  as 
well.  They  are  going  Into  tbe  real  estate  and 
housing  buslneas  in  a  big  way.  They  are  in- 
tertwined with  the  banking  and  insurance 
Industries  and  have  extraordinary  force  in 
politics,  the  educational  system  and  the 
press. 

DecUlona  within  the  Industry  are  made  by 
relatively  few  persons.  They  are  not  subject 
w  the  democratic  election  process.  Their  pow- 
ers are  used  for  purposes  unforeeeen  by  leg- 
islators who  granted  the  utilities  extraordi- 
nary privilege. 

How  can  this  mushrooming  monopoly  be 
contained?  We  have  here  a  serious  and  sub- 
stantial question  of  public  policy. 

DtSCLOSTTHB 

I  would  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  more 
adequate  disclosure  of  utlUty  matters  Is  an 
eseenilal  prelude  to  effective  antitrust  en- 
forcement. Disclosure  Itself  will  diminish  the 
need  for  court  action. 

If  utility  advertisements  are  to  be  belltved, 
tbe  industry  itself  wishes  to  live  In  a  goldfish 
bowl.  However,  the  regulatory  commissions 
have  been  spectacularly  unsuccessful  In  ob- 
taining Information  from  utilities  as  to  who 
owns  them,  who  works  for  them,  the  details 
of  their  Income  and  expenditures,  and  policy 
in  certain  areas.  Thus  both  antitrust  en- 
forcement and  regulation  require  specific 
statutory  reporting  requlremente  of  utilities. 

Present  reporting  requirements  regarding 
utility  ownership,  employment  and  contrac- 
tual arrangements  are  a  sham.  Street  names 
hide  benefldal  ownership.  Payments  for 
varied  profeuional  and  political  serrlcea  are 
hidden.  Terms  of  pooling  agreements  among 


utilities  are  unavailable.  Interlocks  among 
directors  are  unreported,  as  are  payola  ex- 
penditures to  builders  who  are  coerced  by 
electric  utilities  to  lock  out  compeUtlve  gas 
or  oil  heat  companlee.  Increasingly,  utilities 
are  becoming  conglomerates,  with  subsidiary 
activities,  especially  in  housing  and  real  es- 
tate, In  which  they  compete  with  small  busi- 
nesses which  do  not  have  tbe  immense  re- 
sources of  utilities. 

Tbe  hearing  record  on  8.  807.  the  UtUlty 
Consumers'  Counsel  bill,  and  my  files  con- 
tain the  data  which  support  the  above  sum- 
mary. Tour  staff  is  welcome  to  use  this  ma- 
terial to  supplement  what  it  has  already 
gathered  through  the  previous  hearings  and 
staff  Investigation. 

rNTxa-run.  coMrmnoN 
Anothex  fundamental  of  sound  antitrust 
policy  in  this  field,  in  addition  to  corporate 
disclosure,  Is  encouragement  of  competition 
among  fuaii  and  different  types  of  suppliers 
Oil  companies  have  picked  up  tbe  major 
coal  companies  already. 

Lsir^e  utilities  such  aa  Commonwealth  Ed- 
ison are  leasing  coal  reserves  near  and  cru- 
cially importsujt  to  small  municipal  utilities, 
such  as  the  one  In  Springfield.  Illinois. 

The  one  tradJtlonal  source  of  Federally- 
generated  electricity,  hydropower.  U  a  atead- 
Uy  decreasing  component  of  our  total  gen- 
eration. 

Tbe  Admlnlstrauon  has  propoaed  the  sale 
of  tbe  Federal  government's  uranium  enrich- 
ment plants  to  private  Industry. 

Seventy  eight  of  the  major  electric  utili- 
ties are  combination  companies,  witb  a  mo- 
nopoly on  both  electricity  and  gas  in  their 
area.  Ttiese  seventy  eight  companies,  as  your 
Subcommittee  heard  last  month  from  Staff 
Director  David  Freeman  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  account  for  forty 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  electric 
power  by  private  companies. 

The  right  to  choose— one  of  the  basic  con- 
sumer rights  enunciated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy—la a  sharply  diminished  right  for  util- 
ity consumers.  As  their  options  in  shopping 
for  utility  service  dwindles,  tbe  control  ot 
energy  accumulate*  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands,  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the 
ineffectual  regulatory  commissions  and  the 
public,  whose  only  function  is  to  pay  the 
bills  emitting  from  distant  computers- 

I  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will  lay  out 
lor  all  to  see  tbe  stark  facts  on  galloping 
oligopoly  which  has  overtaken  the  energy  in- 
dustry and  clOMly  related  institutions.  I  trust 
that  the  Congress  will  head  off  the  Adminis- 
tration's scheme  to  sell  off  the  uranium  en- 
richment plants.  Government  Itself  and  Its 
advisory  committees  are  so  laden  with  agents 
of  the  energy  combine  that  public  control  of 
a  few  paru  of  the  energy  system  la  by  no 
means  assured.  But  the  beachhead  must  be 
held. 

Congress  has  done  poorly  for  the  people 
on  the  Issue  of  nuclear  power.  We  appro- 
priated more  than  two  billion  dollars  to  make 
nuclear  power  poaslble.  We  wrote  an  extraor- 
dinarily weak  preference  clause — the  util- 
ities simply  circumvent  It,  Now  they  are  ask- 
ing for  more  money  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  relating  to  nuclear  power. 
Tbe  Congress  did  somewhat  better.  I  be- 
lieve, a  half  century  ago. 

Congress  attempted.  In  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  Nineteen  Twenty,  to  set  long- 
range  national  policy  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  hydroelectneity.  Many  of  the  li- 
censes granted  under  that  act  were  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fifty  years.  They  are  beginning  to  ex- 
pire now. 

We  should  be  devoting  ntore  time  and 
study  than  we  are  to  the  policy  Implications 
of  hydroelectric  license  renewal.  There  are 
Instances  where  licenses  should  not,  In  my 
opinion,  be  renewed  (or  private  companies 
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which  now  b»v  license*.  StaU.  munlolp&l 
md  cooperative  lystems.  ind  In  «  leMt  ox» 
indCADce  with  which  I  am  familiar,  an  Indian 
tribe  could  well  become  the  licenaee. 

The  anturxut  impUcations  of  hydroelectric 
license  renewal!  need  the  attention  of  thl* 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of 
the  Antl-Tru«t  Dtvislon  of  the  JueUce  De- 
partment. The  Federal  Power  Commlsalon 
celebrated  ita  Oolden  Anniversary  a  Jew  days 
ago  by  welcoming  to  Its  platform  oaclaU 
from  utilities  which  are  defendants  in  antl- 
tru»t  actions;  I  doubt  the  PT«  will  be  ot 
much  help  on  thlJ  important  antitrust  iMue. 
In  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  degree  ot  inter- 
fuel  oompettUon  I  aball  introduce,  next  week, 
a  bill  to  re<julre  dlveetUure  of  eomblnaUon 
gae-electrlc  utilities  I  hope  that  reports  on 
the  bin  from  the  various  agencies  can  be 
obtained  on  It  thla  year,  and  that  this  sub- 
ccrmmltte*  will  hold  hearings  on  it  next  year. 
I  believe  tha.t  paaeage  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide significant  benefits  to  customers  now 
served  by  comblnaUon  companies  and  that 
the  companies,  when  separated  will  discover 
that  they  can  proeper  under  the  American 
free  enterprlee  competitive  syseem. 

I  beime  tbmt  puaage  of  such  legislation 
will  also  Injact  another  element  of  com- 
petition into  the  energy  field.  In  that  It  will 
help  the  technology  of  total  energy,  hy  which 
tade|>endent  power  plants  provide  electricity, 
heat  aJDd  cooling  for  shopping  centers,  plants, 
commercial  buildingi;  and  public  faclUtlea 
Total  energy  systems  sometimes  find  tt  dtfD- 
ctilt  or  extremely  costly  to  parchaw  the 
gas  they  nead  from  oomblnatloo  uUUtlet. 

CDWMON     CUUUXa     CONCKPr 

My  third  point,  Ux.  Chalrmaja,  de*U  with 
tranamlsaUm  of  power.  Whoever  controls  the 
vital  truumlsalon  lines  controls  the  whole 
system.  It  Is  the  Inurstate  highway  of  the 
electric  industry,  except  that  the  back-up  for 
the  big  transmission  lines  Is  not  as  good  as  our 
primary  and  secondary  road  system. 

To  appreciate  the  analog.  vUuaUee  a  big 
debectWe — let's  say  h«'e  a  Plnkerton  man — 
and  a  Minnesota  farmer  M  an  interstate 
cloverleaf .  The  detecUTS  say*:: 

■•Sorry,  buster,  you  can't  gat  on  that  high- 
way. It  belongs  to  me  and  my  friends.  Some 
of  them  might  be  wanting  to  drlvn  through 
and  we  doa't  want  to  crowd  up  the  road." 

Now  were  that  to  actually  happen  there 
would  probably  be  some  business  at  the  clo- 
verleaf for  both  the  State  Highway  Patrol 
and  the  ambulance.  But  that  la  exactly  what 
Is  happening  In  the  power  buslneas,  today. 
m  Amselca. 

Some  large  private  power  systems  are  re- 
fusing to  let  small  city-ownsd  and  consumer- 
owned  power  systems  onto  the  transmission 
network,  despite  their  wtUlngnees  to  pay 
tolls  or  become  paying  paxtners  in  the  sys- 
tem. That  Is  what  the  Elbow  Lake.  Minne- 
sota case  Is  ail  about.  T^at  Is  what  the  fight 
IS  about  In  New  England.  And  that  16  part  of 
the  flght  In  my  State,  where  the  Department 
ot  Interior  1&  considering  signing  a  wheeling 
ocntract  which  would  give  Montana  Power 
the  right  to  provide  ser>-loe  deep  Inside  the 
territory  of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  to  de- 
cide which  cooperatives  should  be  served  or 
not  served  by  the  line,  and  to  build  addi- 
tional unspecified  transmission  facUitlas. 
sending  the  bill  for  part  of  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

I  believe  that  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wlU  be  especially  Interested  In 
this  proposed  contracts  provision  for  ad- 
judication of  disputes.  If  any.  between  the 
Departnunt  of  Interior  and  the  Montana 
Power  Company.  Ordinarily  an  Impartial 
third  party  is  csOlsd  In  In  such  instances. 
The  arbitration  section  of  this  contract,  how- 
ever, would  have  the  third  party  named  by 
an  oOclal  at  another  Investor -owoted  ul&UV, 
the  Southern  CaUfomla  Edison  Company. 


That  arrangement  would  simply  insure 
that  the  government  would  lose  Its  case  to 
the  two  utility  representatives  on  the  Board 
of  Arbitration. 

The  customers  whose  service  would  be  de- 
cided by  that  partial  board  would  hardly  be 
worse  off  than  the  Minnesota  town  which 
has  been  denied  access  to  the  transmission 
system  by  Otter  Tall  Power.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  electric  utillly  reguUtory 
commission  in  Minnesota.  U  there  were  one. 
and  It  were  like  most  other  State  commis- 
sions. It  would  have  no  authority  to  require 
a  hook-up. 

So  Klbow  Lake  came  to  Washington  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commlsslan.  The  PPC  If 
fifty  years  old— tt  dates  back  to  nineteen 
twenty— thst  Is  three  generations  of  seven- 
teen year  locusts  ago.  And  only  now  are  the 
FPC  and  the  Justice  Department  attempt- 
ing to  determine,  after  considerable 
prodding,  whether  ths  law  might  require  the 
big  power  company  with  the  transmission 
facilities  to  sell  to  little  systems  which  It 
would  rather  starve  out  and  buy  than  serve. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  such  ar- 
rangements are  InadequaU.  We  can  do  bet- 
ter, and  we  should. 

PUBt.  Congress  should  repeal  or  modify  the 
Keating  amendment.  That  is  the  proviso. 
carried  In  the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priation every  year  since  the  Korean  War, 
which  prohibits  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
from  using  appropriated  funds  to  construct 
transmission  facilities  in  areas  covered  by 
wheeling  agreeroenu. 

It  is  argued  by  Its  proponents  that  the 
Keating  amendment  saves  money  by  pre- 
venting the  construction  of  duplicsting 
lines.  Opponents  counter  that  the  amend- 
ment has  resulted  lu  millions  of  dollars  of 
excessive  wheeling  In  charges.  Cost  compari- 
sons are  difficult.  The  Budget  states  Federal 
expenditures  for  Federal  transmisaioD  lines. 
However,  you  cannot  find  in  those  Budget 
compendlums  the  payments  to  utlliues  for 
wheeling.  The  utilities  know  how  to  get  even 
Uncle  Sam  to  use  their  own  fuzsy  account- 
ing system. 

I  deal  today  not  with  cosu.  but  with  con- 
trol. The  Keating  amendment  permits  pri- 
vate uUUtle*.  rather  than  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, to  decide  the  location  and  slse  of 
transmission  Une*  from  Federal  dams.  The 
amendment  prohibits  public  bodies  from  ex- 
ercising their  statutory  preference  In  pur- 
chase of  power  from  Federal  dams. 

The  Keating  amendment  has  locked  tn- 
efflclem.  insuiDclant  and  costly  transmission 
lines  Into  our  tenuously-connected  grid. 
while  Increasing  the  monopoly  of  the  private 
sector  In  the  vital  transmission  function.  I 
ujge  this  Subcommittee  to  do  sll  It  ran  to 
obtam  repeal  or  modiflc»tlOD  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Beyond  that.  I  earnestly  hope  this  Subcom- 
mittee win  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  trans- 
mission function. 

There  are  three  possible  organtiatlcns  of 
power  transmission  which  I  commend  to 
your  subcommittee  for  study - 

One.  a  publicly  owned  or  publicly  con- 
trolled basic  grid  system  developed  by  sgen- 
cles  of  the  Federal  government,  offering 
wheeling  services  to  all  power  producers  and 
bulk  purchasers. 

Two.  separation  of  the  ownership  of  bulk 
trmnsmlsston  fsctlltles  from  any  control  or 
Interest  of  companies  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction or  sale  of  electric  power,  or. 

Three,  development  of  mixed  public-private 
corporations  to  build  and  operate  regional 
trsinsmlsslon  systems,  with  capital  participa- 
tion and  service  guarantees  In  proportion  to 
each  utlUtys  needs,  but  with  the  right  of 
participation  of  all  systems  giuarantecd  bj 
law. 


Three  years  aco  I  began  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Justice  Department  situa- 
tions in  the  electric  power  Indusuy  which  In 
my  opinion  warranted  antitrust  action.  X 
88ld  then  that.  "The  goal  of  power  transmis- 
sion m  America  today,  whether  reached 
through  negotiation,  regulation,  or  legisla- 
tion, must  be  to  permit  all  electricity. 
whether  produced  by  Reddy  Kilowatt,  Uncle 
Sam.  Willie  Wired  Band  or  the  city  light 
plant,  access  fw  the  same  fare  onto  the 
transmission  highways."  I  reiterate  now  the 
need  for  Incorporation  of  this  common  car- 
rier concept  into  national  power  policy. 
nrnjTT  coHcu.oicxaAns 
Fourth.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
changing  nature  of  utilities  and  their  entry 
into  areas  far  afield  from  that  for  which  they 
were  franchlsed.  I  do  not  plan  to  discuss  at 
this  tlnM  their  role  in  education,  the  polit- 
ical process  and  the  press,  but  rather  their 
relationship  with  other  businesses. 

It  18  Important  to  remember  that.  In  the 
economic  order,  utility  corporations  perch 
high  above  the  field  where  risk  enterprises 
grub  for  the  deflated  dollar.  Utility  corpora- 
tions have  the  essential  characteristics  of 
states,  without  being  burdened  by  the  trou- 
blesome trappings  of  democracy.  The  utili- 
ties have  borders,  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, the  power  to  levy  tax-like  rates.  They 
are  the  sole  source  of  an  essential  product, 
yet  their  advertising  budget  dwarfs  the  out- 
lay of  State  promotion  and  economic  devel- 
opment dex>artments. 

The  quasi -governmental  utility  apparatus 
brings  together  the  financial  and  business 
muscle  throughout  the  territory  served  by 
the  utility  The  directors  and  retainers  come 
from  the  banking  community,  other  indus- 
tries, and  the  leading  law  firms.  Often  they 
include  legislators  as  well.  Through  inter- 
Ic-cking  directorates  and  good  will  purchased 
through  contributions  and  regular  substan- 
tial donations  to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations — the  cost  of  which  Is 
invariably  passed  on  to  the  utility  consum- 
ers— this  hierarchy  Is  Ideally  suited  for  busi- 
ness ventures  beyond  the  scope  of  the  orig- 
inal franchise,  which,  If  stlU  existing,  are 
dlffleult  to  find. 

In  April  1969  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  authorUwd  utilities  to  enter  the 
housing  business  over  the  objection  of  Chair- 
man Budge.  Operating  utilities  have  amended 
their  charters  to  permit  their  entry  into 
fields  totally  unrelated  to  utilities. 

Philadelphia  Hectric,  for  example,  emend- 
ed its  charter  to  allow  Itself  to  engage  In 
"manufacturing,  processing,  owning,  using 
snd  dealing  in  personal  pr«perty  of  every 
class  and  description"  including  "scqulrtng. 
owning,  using  and  disposing  of  real  property 
of  every  nature  whatsoever."  Oaa  utilities 
are  entering  the  field  in  a  big  way  too.  Pacific 
Lighting  directors  have  approved  plam  for 
the  nineteen  million  dollar  acquisition  of 
two  reskl  estate  development  compaxUes  in 
California.  DOI  Corporation  has  agreed  con- 
ditionally to-acqulre  all  the  capital  stock  of 
five  Pennsylvania  real  estate  development 
companies. 

More  than  half  of  this  nation's  utilities 
are  now  in  or  considering  entry  Into  th?  hous- 
ing and  real  estate  business  according  to 
Electrical  World. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  Is  for  housing. 
But  I  raise  two  quesUcns  which  I  hope  can 
be  answered  by  your  Investigation. 

How  much  does  it  C3«t  the  public  ts  build 
bousing  through  utilities? 

What  Is  the  antitrust  effect  of  the  utilities' 
entry  Into  this  field? 

Utilities  have  gone  Into  housing  because 
they  can  make  even  more  money  in  It  than 
they  can  aeUlng  utility  services.  They  make 
more  In  housing  than  housing  corporations 
do.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  dalma  Iti  houa*' 
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ing  will  produce  an  annual  average  return  on 
equity  over  a  ten-year  period  in  excess  of 
twenty  percent. 

This  high  return  of  the  utility  U  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  taxpftyer.  It's  the  old 
tax  loss  game.  Properby  of  xh^  luillty's  hous- 
ing subsidiary  Is  depreciated  In  ^»  entirety 
over  a  ten  year  period,  producing  a  tax  loss 
for  consolidation  with  the  parent  company's 
return.  At  the  end  of  the  depreciation  period 
the  prop«ty  can  be  sold  at  cost  or  even 
given  away. 

MeanwhUe.  the  utility  baa  pocketed  lu 
high  earnings,  locked  out  competing  busl- 
nessM  such  as  oil  heat  from  its  subsidiary's 
houses  and  provided  fodder  for  reams  of  press 
releases  about  lU  oompeUing  sense  of  social 
concern. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  the  Michigan  utUlty 
executive  who  said  that  building  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  under  existing 
Federal  progranos  seenui  to  be  parUcularly 
suited  to  utiiiues.  I  hope  that  someone  can 
evaluate  this  utility -suited  program's  eflect 
on  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  ths  record  an 
article  by  a  utility  executive.  In  Public  Util- 
ities Portnlghtly.  on  how  utlllUos  can  get 
richer  quicker  in  theiiouslng  business. 

I  also  have,  for  the  reoord.  correspondence 
relating  to  the  land  development  practices 
of  South  Carolina  Electric  *  Gas.  There  U 
a  special  anUtrust  twist  to  this  one.  The 
utility  acquires  large  tracts  of  land  for  resi- 
dential and  industrial  development,  then  re- 
fuses to  gJra  the  Mid  Carolina  Electric  Co- 
operative the  right  of  way  It  needs  over  part 
of  the  land. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  for  the  record, 
whatever  follow-up  action  the  strnff  deems 
advisable.  Information  regarding  Franklin 
Real  Estste  Company.  It  U  a  Pennsylvania 
corporstlon  wholly  owned  by  Ohio  Power, 
which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power,  the  largest  utility  holding  com- 
pany in  the  country.  The  president  of  Frank- 
lin Real  Estate  Is  Ckonald  C.  Cook,  who  is 
also  president  of  American  EOectrlo  Power 
uid  other  associated  firmsL 

In  this  case  biUldlng  contractors  were  In- 
duced by  Mr  Cook's  companies  to  agree  not 
to  build  sny  house  heated  by  anything  ex- 
cept electricity.  I  shall  Include  with  this 
Insertion,  with  your  permission,  Mr  Chalr- 
msn.  the  decision  of  Judge  Oren  R.  Lewis  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  In  Eastern  Virginia 
who  found  VUrgtnia  Electric  and  Power  guilty 
of  giving  kickbacks  to  builders  whom  they 
coerced  Into  locking  out  the  competition. 

The  uUlltles  are  moving  In  not  only  on 
housing  coDtractors  but  on  housing  service 
businesses  as  wall.  As  the  president  of  one 
bousing  development  corporation  wrote  me 
Just  a  few  da|tB  Eigo,  a  public  utility  does  not 
need  his  type  of  service  because: 

"They  themselves  are  providing  such  serv- 
ices. It  was  sxplalned  that  this  compsny  had 
qualified  as  an  FBA  consultant  and  was  not 
only  developing  lu  own  housing,  but  appar- 
ently was  providing  consultancy  services  in 
the  field  of  housing  for  other  sponsors  of 
such  bousing  projects." 

There  are  three  other  items  that  I  submit 
for  the  record  for  whst  value  they  might  be 
In  the  follow-up  work  of  this  subcommittee. 
The  first  Is  the  minutes  of  meetings  held  by 
the  North  Central  Electric  Association,  in 
which  key  executives  of  the  member  electric 
utilities  In  this  Midwestern  group  tell  each 
other  how  to  arrange  the  sell-out  of  munici- 
pal power  systems. 

The  second  Is  an  Internal  report  drctUated 
among  New  England  electric  utilities,  telling 
how  they  would  uti!i»e  the  preea.  the  TTnlted 
Mine  Workers,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  General  Electric, 
Westlngbouse  and  various  members  of  Con- 
gress to  stop  oonstTttctton  of  Dlclvy-LLneobi 
Dam.  Aftd  Uiey  dM. 


The  final  item  relates  to  a  recent  decision 
by  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Comtnlselon 
In  the  Alabama  Power  case.  The  commission 
permitted  some  four  million  dollars  In  bank 
deposits  to  t»e  included  In  Alabama  Powers 
rate  base.  When  an  Item  Is  permitted  in  the 
rate  base  the  customers  pay  a  percentage  on 
It.  So  Alabama  Power's  customers  are  paying 
a  percentage  on  this  four  million  dollars, 
instead  of  drawing  interest  on  It. 

I  am  Including  the  affiliations  of  Alabama 
Power's  board  of  directors,  moat  of  them 
either  bankers  or  lawyers  who  represent 
banks.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  be  able 
to  determine  whether  the  hanks  represented 
on  the  board  of  directors  are  getting  their 
proper  share  of  this  windfall. 

I  would  refer  this  matter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission. 
Eugene  "Bull"  Connor,  the  former  Birming- 
ham Commission  of  Public  Safety,  but  he 
voted  against  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
among  bankers  and  utility  ofllclals,  so  he 
might  hot  be  too  responsive  to  mere  Sena- 
torial Inquiry. 

I  have  DO  objection  at  all  if  you  wish  to 
share  any  of  these  materials  with  the  Attor- 
ney General.  In  fact.  I  hope  you  will. 

He  should  lift  his  eyes  from  the  street  to 
the  executive  suite  and  begin  at  last  to 
crack  down  on  the  white  collar  cnme  that 
pervades  our  troubled  land. 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer.  July  19.  1970| 
PtJBUC    PoLicr    IN    CaaoLZNAs :    Dmtx    Ratx 

HnCS  RxquCST  RAI8K8  MaJOB  QUESTtONS 

(By  Allan  Sloan) 
Duke  Power  Co.'s  request  for  the  biggest 

rate  Increase  In  Its  history  will  shortly  pose 
two  major  questions  of  public  policy  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

1  Should  a  public  utility,  hacked  by  a 
government  monopoly  to  sell  electricity,  en- 
gage In  the  land  development  business 
through  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary? 

3,  If  so,  should  the  subsidiary's  profita  or 
losses  be  included  with  revenue  from  elec- 
tricity to  lower  or  increase  electric  rates,  or 
should  they  be  kept  separate  for  the  benefit 
or  loss  of  Duke's  stockholders. 

Those  questions  nlU  be  weighed  by  the 
S.  C.  Public  Service  ComnUssion  In  hearings 
beginning  Tuesday,  and  by  the  N.  C.  Utilities 
Commlsalon.  which  begins  Its  own  hearing 
Aug.  M. 

Duke  Is  asking  for  an  18  per  cent  Increase 
which.  It  calculates.  wUl  cost  each  of  Its  ctis- 
tomers  an  average  ol  93.61  a  month.  Duke's 
commercial  customers — who  number  over 
100.000— win  be  affected  also. 

Duke  claims  that  It  needs  the  additional 
revenue  because  unexpected  high  rises  In  fuel 
prices  have  added  mllUons  of  dollars  to  tu 
costs,  and  because  current  high  Interest  rates 
will  aid  substanUally  to  the  coat  of  borrow- 
ing the  11.6  billion  It  needs  In  the  next  five 
years  to  double  Its  generating  capacity  and 
accommodate  growth  In  the  Piedmont  Cres- 
cent. 

in  recognition  of  the  rising  price  of  coal — 
which  Duke  uses  in  steam  generating 
piants-~the  company  has  been  awarded  an 
"emergency"  Increase  of  4.3  per  cent  in  both 
states.  That  increase  has  been  in  effect  since 
June. 

Duke's  request  for  the  balance  of  the  in- 
crease comes  at  a  time  when  It  has  bnsnched 
out  Into  land  development  with  potential 
profits  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Duke  stock- 
holders— and  In  the  face  of  a  U.S.  Securities 
A:  Exchange  Commission  order  to  a  Michigan 
utility  holding  company  to  get  out  of  the 
development  business. 

The  SBC  ruling  Is  based  on  a  fedcnU  law 
governing  utility  holding  companies.  Legally, 
Duke  Power  Oo.  Is  not  a  holding  company, 
although  It  has  two  wholly  owned  subsld- 
lanea.  T%us,  It  Is  prestunsbly  exempt  from 
the  BBC  rallng. 


Other  non-holding  company  utility  firms 
elsewhere  in  the  nation  have  branched  out 
Into  iitniiiitr  noD-utility  operations. 

But  the  Diike  case  might  become  a  test 
of  whether  the  SEC  decision  of  June  23  shall 
apply  also  to  utility  companies  that  are  not 
defined  legally  as  holding  companies. 

Another  question  that  may  arise  during 
the  Duke  rate  hearings  U  whsther  U  is 
proper  for  Duke — which  says  It  needs  a 
rate  Increase  to  improve  Its  borrowing 
power — to  lend  a  whoUy-owoed  substdlary 
millions  of  dollan  It  borrowed  in  Its  own 
name,  and  for  the  subsidiary  to  use  the 
money  to  engnge  in  activities  that  will  bene- 
fit Duke  stoekholders,  but  which  will  not 
help  the  ratepayers  at  all. 

Tlirough  Its  subsidiary,  the  Crescent  Land 
fc  Timber  Corp.,  Duke  has  spent  OLiUlona  of 
dollaxs  and  has  established  Itself  as  a 
dominant  force  in  the  real  estate  develop- 
ment field  In  the  Carolinas. 

In  the  past  four  years.  Crescent  has  ac- 
quired himdreds  of  thousands  of  acres  tit 
land,  forged  an  alliance  with  the  Ervln  Co.. 
one  of  the  largest  builders  In  the  Southeast, 
and  has  entered  other  projecta  which 
promise  to  be  profitable. 

Created  four  years  ago.  Crescent  Is  one  of 
the  biggest  landholders  In  the  Carolinas, 
with  about  SOO.OOO  acres  of  former  Duke 
Power  land,  180.000  more  acres  in  the  Keeo- 
way-Toxaway  area  m  South  Carolina  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  residential  real  estate 
It  has  been  buying  since  1968. 

At  current  market  prices  the  land  has  a 
probable  value  of  u-ound  8100  million,  al- 
though It  was  transferred  from  Duke  to 
Crescent  at  Duke's  original  purchase  price 
of  about  i34  mlUtoD  because  of  legal  re- 
straint's on  Duke'8  dealings  with  wholly 
DVh'ned  subsidiaries. 

Duke  also  borrowed,  and  turned  over  to 
Crescent,  at  cost,  money  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional land  from  the  Ervln  Co. 

Cteaoent  has  acquired  about  760  acree  of 
the  3300  acres  the  Ervln  Co.  once  held  for 
speculation  In  Mecklenburg  Cotinty.  arul 
has  sold  considerable  parts  of  It  back  to 
Ervln  at  cost  plus  a  nominal  profit. 

Two  apartment  complexes  In  Charlotte 
previously  owned  by  the  Ervln  Co..  Provi- 
dence Square  and  Pour  Seasons,  have  t>een 
purchased  by  Columbia  Properties.  In  which 
Ervln  and  Crescent  each  own  60  per  cent 
through  two  subsidiaries.  Ervln  will  manage 
and  expand  the  complexes.  Contract  price 
for  Providence  Square  was  •S.S  million,  and 
for   Pour   Seasons.   (1.23    million. 

Crescent  has  entered  Into  another  Joint 
venture  with  the  Ervln  Co.  In  which 
Crescent  provided  land  and  Einn  provided 
development  funds  for  Tega  Cay,  a  large 
planned  community  near  l^ke  Wylie. 

Crescent  has  lent  almost  $3  million  to  Caro- 
Wlnds,  a  proposed  amusement  park-realden- 
tlai  complex  straddling  the  North  CarcHma- 
South  OaroUna  border,  and  will  become  Oaro- 
Wlnds'  largest  single  sctockholder  when  the 
stock  Is  Issued.  Crescent  has  also  contrib- 
uted 1.16S  acres  towards  the  3,000-acre  proj- 
ect. 

Crescent  has  some  kind  of  an  interest  in 
a  Lake  Wytle  project  announced  by  HUton 
Head  Island  developer  Charles  Fraaer.  Though 
plans  have  not  yet  been  approved,  the  value 
of  the  venture  should  be  In  the  millions  of 
dollars. 

Crescent  has  made  a  tentAtlve  start  In  the 
lucrative  mobile  home  park  held  by  leasing 
an  operator  land  for  a  small  part  In  OaldweU 
County. 

Crescent  Is  also  ready  to  begin  putting  Jip 
land  and  money  to  build  hundreds  of  ^>art- 
ment  units  a  year  throughout  the  Caroilnas 
as  Jodnt  ventures  with  builder-developers. 
and  to  develop  commercial  and  Industrial 
projects  on  Its  land.  too. 
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A  COMPLXat  »Kl-ATIOI«SH» 

The  Koty  ol  CrMcem  u  m  Inwrtsting  md 
complex  one.  Involving  queMlons  ot  corpocite 

smictlon  and  CrMcenis  reUtlonsJilp  with  lu 
parent.  Duke  Power  „,,„,^, 

TO  learn  about  Crescent.  Th.  ObMrver 
made  examination,  of  public  recorda  in  NortB 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  talked  with  «- 
^t^'.Tth.  re-  «.t.  building  »°^  ""i^« 
held!,  and  conducted  mtervlewe  with  Duke 
and  Greecent  offlcial.  and  wllh  E  Pat  Hall,  the 
developer  of  CaroWmda.  ^     _     .^ 

Charle.  Ervln.  chairman  of  the  boMxl  and 
founder  of  the  Brvln  Oo..  dedlnad  to  ineet 
w,th  the  Ob«rv.r  to  dlKua.  th.  relation- 
»hlp  between  hu  company  and  Crescent 

The  Brrln  Co.  is  oflenng  l«  rtock  to  the 
public  (or  the  ftnK  time,  and  u  rertralned  by 
SecurlUM  &  Btchange  CommlMlon  rules  from 
dUcuaalDg  some  of  the  company  a  Internal 

The  company,  however,  has  pubHshed  a 
preuminary  proap«nu3  that  contalna  much 
"nfonnatlon  about  its  acUvltles.  and  The  Ob- 
sK^er  us«d  that  proapectua  a.  we^l  as  In- 
formation from  Duke  and  Ct"«°'  """^'^ 
«id   other  sources   familiar  with   the   Ervln 

People  who  have  been  touowtng  Creseeot^ 
deJingB  closely  feel  that  the  company,  which 
hIrSS.  supported  b,  cash  "-'"^  ''■°» 
Duke  but  is  now  trying  to  get  on  Its  own  leet. 
IS  oo  the  verge  of  making  a  lot  ot  money 

The  maln7easo05  tor  this  opUmlsm  lie  Ui 
Cre«»nfs  r««ly  access  to  cheap  ■«'«!'''» 
Duke  and  the  extremely  low  price  It  P»id 
D^ke  for  Ita  300.000  acre,  of  non-utUlty  land. 
cre«»nt  acquired  the  300  000  k'"-^" 
«rvatlvely  valued  at  »10O  "n""""-'"  *"^ 
million.  That  was  the  price  D>"«  P^"*"" 
It  acquired  the  land,  much  of  which  It  ha» 

held  for  decadee.  

Asked  why  Duke  had  not  realised  a  pront 
on  the  deal,  Carl  Horn,  Duke's  general  coun- 
sel and  eiecuuve  vice  president,  said.  The 
laws  required  that  the  company  and  the 
subsidiary  deal  with  e«:h  other  at  <:»«.■■ 
There  has  been  no  profit  in  the  transfer  from 
Duke  to  Crescent  ol  thUland  " 

But  the  Securities  i  Bichange  Commis- 
sion ruling  on  June  33  may  blight  Cre«:ent  s 
rosy  picture. 

MICmcaM  Ca«  MAT  AWICt  BtIM 

The  commlsBion  held  that  the  Michigan 
ConsoUdated  Oas  Co  ,  a  subsidiary  ot  Amer- 
ican Natural  Oas  Co  ,  should  get  out  of  the 
home  construction  business. 

The  commission  said  that  Michigan  Con- 
solidated had  to  dlveet  Itself  ot  '»  housmg 
acuvltlea  and  had  to  conllne  Itselt  to  the 
utility  Held  and  to  "Incidental"  businesses 
that  are  operationally  related  to  utility  ac- 
tivities. 

The  decision— which  reversed  a  March. 
IMS.  decision  permitting  Michigan  ConsoU- 
dated to  build  a  townhouse  project  la  down- 
town Detroit— Is  expected  to  be  appealed 

But  meanwhile,  the  decision  CJStJ  doubt 
over  Crescenfs  development  activities.  Duke 
has  one  other  .tubsldUry,  Mill  Power  &  Equip- 
ment Co .  but  It  deals  only  In  equipment 
that  Duke  would  otherwise  have  to  buy 
elsewhere. 

Should  Crescent  remain  In  business  and 
make  money,  however.  It  may  face  another 
legal  battle,  with  the  N  C.  UUlltles  Commis- 
sion or  the  state  attorney  general's  office. 

The  question  Is  whether  Crescent's  profits 
should  benefit  Duke's  customers,  either  re- 
ducing rat*s  or  reducing  the  requested  In- 
crease, or  whether  all  the  benefits  should 
accrue  to  Duke's  atockholders. 

TO  Horn,  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
stockholders  should  be  the  sole  beneficiaries. 
Horn's  position  la  that  since  the  coats  of 
carrying  non-utlllty  land  are  not  Included  In 
the  rate  base,  rate  payers  have  no  right  to 
benefit  from  Crescent's  proau. 


"Dividends  from  Crescent  will  be  non- 
utlllty  income,  and  the  Investment  will  not 
be  m  the  rate  basa, "  said  Horn.  Profits  from 
Crescent,  he  said,  would  not  be  considered 
earnings  as  far  as  rate-Bilng  Is  concerned. 
Horns  comment  that  Crescent's  profits 
belong  to  Duke  stockholders  and  not  Its 
customers  may  come  under  fire  when  the 
NC.  Dtllltlos  Commission  begins  lU  hear- 
In  another  rate  Increase  request,  brought 
before  the  commission  in  1968  by  the  lA* 
Telephone  Co..  the  attorney  general  con- 
tended that  profiu  from  a  sister  company. 
Ccntel  service  Co  .  should  be  applied  u>  tele- 
phone rstes  Both  Lee  and  Centei  are  owned 
by  the  Central  Telephone  Co. 

When  the  uUUtlea  commlaalon  granted  the 
Increase  without  taking  Centals  profiu  Into 
account,  the  attorney  general  Bled  suit  In 
the  NC  Court  of  Appeals,  which  turned 
down  the  request. 

The  attorney  general  then  appealed  the 
case  to  the  NC  Supreme  Court,  which  Is 
expected  to  consider  It  In  September. 

A  phase  of  Crescent's  activity  that  may 
come  under  scruuny  for  the  first  time  Is  lu 
dealings  with  the  Brvln  Co. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  month — when  the 
two  companies  Jointly  asked  for  shopping 
center  zoning  near  the  Providence  Square 
Apartments  In  Charlotte  and.  In  a  separate 
announcement,  said  they  were  establishing 
a  large  community.  Tega  Cay.  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  WyUe — the  Creecent-Ervln  relauon- 
Bhlp  had  not  become  apparent  to  the  general 
public. 

But  documents  in  the  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty reguter  of  deeds  office  show  that  Crescent 
has  had  dealings  with  Ervln  since  19*6. 
Records  show  thst  on  March  31.  19116.  Just 
two  weeks  sfter  It  was  formed.  Crescent 
bought  »852.500  worth  of  land  from  Ervln. 
By  June  30.  1069.  reconls  show.  Crescent 
had  made  three  more  large  purchases  from 
Ervln  and  MontcUlre  Shoppmg  Center.  Inc  . 
an  Ervln  subsidiary  The  total  ot  the  tour 
transactions  were  •2.223.500. 

In  April.  1970.  according  to  the  records. 
Crescent  formed  a  Joint  venture  with  Ervln 
In  a  third  company.  Columbia  Properues. 
Inc  .  and  purchased  the  Providence  Square 
and  Pour  Seasons  apartment  complexes. 

The  Ervln  Co  got  H,210i00  In  cash  (all 
put  up  by  Crescent  1.  and  Columbia  Proper- 
ties and  Crescent  assumed  mortgages  ot  a 
bit  over  13  5  million,  making  the  total  pur- 
chase price  M,7a0.000. 

Since  1966.  In  seven  major  transactions  not 
Involving  Ervln.  Crescent  acquired  another 
>l.$2a390  ot  land  m  Mecklenburg 

The  records  also  show  that  In  nine  trans- 
actions between  April  20.  1967.  and  June  18. 
1970.  Ervln  bought  back  8555.600  ot  the  same 
land  It  had  sold  Crescent  earlier. 

Creacent  made  a  nominal  profit  on  the  deal. 
which  meant.  In  effect,  that  Ervln  got  the 
land  back  for  what  Crescent  had  paid  for  It. 
None  of  the  former  Ervln  land  haa  been  sold 
to  any  other  party  by  Crescent 

"As  I  understood  this. "  said  Horn,  'we  had 
a  gentleman's  agreement  that  Duke  would  be 
oaered  a  partnership  In  it  (the  land)  tor 
a  Joint  venture.  If  Duke,  didn't  want  It. 
Charlie  Ervln  would  have  the  first  right  to 
buy." 

Doug  Booth.  Duke  vice  president  tor  mar- 
keting, said.  "In  every  cast,  we  transferred 
the  land  to  him  at  a  profit  tur  us."  Booth  also 
said,  however,  that  the  profit  was  "nominal," 
once  Interest  on  the  purchase  money  and 
taxes  on  the  land  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Booth  said,  "I  suppose  we  could"  sell  what 
was  once  Ervln's  land  to  someone  else,  but 
would  not  do  so  because  ol  the  "gentleman's 
agreement." 

Booth  aald  that  the  land  Crescent  returned 
to  Ervm  had  been  property  that  had  been 
Judged  unsuitable  for  a  Joint  venture  be- 
tween Creacent  and  Ervln. 


We  have  dlaooverod  that  there  are  some 
pieces  that,  upon  subsequent  reflection,  we 
don't  feel  to  be  quite  as  attractive  as  we  had 
earlier  thought."  he  said. 

Booth  said  that  the  amount  ot  land — 
•555.800  worth— returned  to  Ervln  was  "quite 
minor"  In  the  over-all  scheme  of  thioga. 

You  could  trace  this  back  to  Duke's  short 
term  borrowings  from  banks  at  the  prime  rate 
tor  the  purpose  of  advancmg  cash  to  Crea- 
cent.-  said  Horn,  adding.  "This  la  a  temporary 

thing" . 

Re  also  said  that  money  tor  the  Brvln 
deals  amounted  to  such  a  small  proportion 
of  the  over-all  total  (ot  Duke's  short-term 
borrowings)  as  to  be  Inconsequential  "  He 
did  not  say  how  much  money  was  involved. 
Since  Its  relationship  with  Duke  began  In 
1966  the  Ervln  Co  has  made  one  change  In 
building  practice  which  has  created  some  re- 
sentment among  other  local  buUders  and 
speculation  that  the  Ervln  Cos  buslneas  re- 
lationship with  Duke  IS  based  on  more  than 
Ervln's  size  and  expertise. 

Bom  said  that  Duke  Is  trying  as  fast  as  It 
can  to  get  Creacent  on  Its  own  feet,  so  that  It 
will  no  longer  have  to  borrow  money  from 
Duke.  .     .. 

This  means  that  Duke,  which  says  In  Its 
rate  Increase  request  that  it  must  refinance 
much  ot  Its  short-term  debt,  will  be  able  to 
restrict  Its  borrowings  to  utilities  purposes. 
Duke's  1989  annual  report  says  that  "com- 
mon stock  and  advances  to  unconsolidated 
subsidiaries"  amounted  to  •21374.000.  Crea- 
cent u  Duke's  only  unconsolidated  sub- 
sidiary. 

About  half  the  money— something  over 
•  10  million— was  lent  to  Creacent  without 
co«t  to  purchAse  land  In  the  Keow«e-Tox- 
away  area.  Horn  said.  Crescent  and  Duke,  he 
said,  are  still  sorting  out  what  part  of  the 
Keowee-Toiaway  land  will  be  used  tor  utUI- 
tles  purposes  and  what  will  be  used  for  de- 
velopment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  because  of  Its 
vast  land  holdings  and  the  Implicit  (though 
not  explicit)  backing  It  has  from  Duke.  Crea- 
cent Is  Just  too  big  for  other  Carollnas  de- 
velopers, who  must  pay  much  more  than  8.5 
per  cent  tor  their  money  and  lack  holdings 
the  size  of  Creecent's 

Horn  does  not  agree  with  that  analysis. 
"In  a  free  enterprise  economy,"  he  said.  "I 
don"t  see  any  reason  why  a  utility  should  not 
be  permitted  to  diversify  "" 

Horn  also  feels  that  It  would  be  unfair  to 
regulate  Crescent's  sctlvltlea  the  way  the. 
activities  of  Its  parent.  Duke,  are  regulated: 
"The  things  that  you  regulate  are  thooe  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  public  Interest.  Tour 
facilities  are  affecting  the  public  Interest  only 
when  you  have  a  monopoly  In  a  given  area. 
We  don't  have  a  monopoly  In  the  bousing 
field." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Duke,  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  complications  stemming  from 
Its  ownership  of  Crescent,  might  distribute 
Its  Crescent  stock  to  Duke  shareholders.  Un- 
der that  prtxiedure.  known  as  "spinning  a 
company  off,"  Crescent  wotUd  be  totally  Inde- 
pendent and  Duke  would  be  rid  o(  potential 
SEC  and  utilities  commission  Investigation 
Into  Creacent. 

Horn  said  that  Duke  "had  never  thoupit 
ot"  spinning  off  Crescent  to  Its  own  stock- 
holders. 


DUVX   BUT   HkZD  80UZ  LAND  BACK 

One  reason,  be  aald.  was  that  Duke  might 
discover  that  It  needed  back  some  ot  the  land 
It  had  sow  CiascaBt  at  cost  Were  Creacent 
an  Independent  company.  Duke  would  have 
to  pay  the  present  value  of  the  land.  Born 
said,  which  would  coat  the  company  a  lot  of 
money. 

Horn  aald  that  anoUier  factor  preventing 
Duke  from  spinning  off  Orescent  was  the 
200.000  acres,  grossly  undervalued  at  •24.3 
million  on  Crescent's  books. 

"It  Creecent  were  spun  off,"  Horn  said,  "It 
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would  Just  be  ui  Ideal  target  for  a  takeover. 
U  you  got  a  real  shark  tbst  saw  land  with  a 
book  value  like  this — worth  three  or  four 
times  as  much  today — he'd  psy  a  premium  to 
get  that  stock.  As  soon  as  be  did.  everybody's 
lease  rental  on  all  these  cottas*  sites  along 
the  lake  would  go  up  msny-fold." 

But  even  after  Duke's  planned  stock  ofTer- 
ing  this  fall,  an  absolute  msjorlty  of  Duke 
shares  will  stlU  be  owned  by  the  Duke  En- 
dowment, and  tens  of  thousands  more  shares 
wlU  b«  owned  by  other  Duke  family-con- 
trolled bodies. 

That  me^ns  that  the  Duke  Endowment 
would  own  more  than  half  of  Crescenfs 
shares  should  the  company  spin  Crescent  off. 
Thst  would  make  it  impossible  (or  sny 
-aharks"  to  buy  control  of  a  spun-off  Cres- 
cent, unless  the  Duke  family  sold  lU  shares. 
Horn  tald  that  the  NC  Utilities  CommU- 
sion  has  Investigated  the  books  of  Mill  Pow- 
er. Duke's  other  subsidiary,  but  had  never 
looked  closely  into  Crescent's  aSalrs. 

The  reason  Is  that  Crescent  did  not  ac- 
tually have  separate  books  until  late  last 
yeir. 

All  that  may  change  when  the  rate  in- 
crease request  Is  discussed  by  the  commis- 
sion neat  month. 

Before  1966.  Ervln  had  buOt  natural  gas 
beating  systems  In  almost  all  Its  houses. 
Since  19M.  a  glance  of  the  Observer's  flies 
Indicate,  almost  ail  of  Ervln's  new  projecU 
In  Mecklenburg  County  have  been  all-elec- 
tric. 

Spokesmen  for  both  Duke  Power  Co.  and 
the  Ervln  Co.  attribute  this  change  to  new 
technology  in  elecUic  housing  and  alr-con- 
dltlonlng  systems  that  coincide  with  a  surge 
In  demand  lor  central  alr-eondltlonlDg  in 
new  home*. 

"HOT  vrrxargrro  ih  gas"  viNrnma 
Horn  snd  Booth  denied  that  Crescent  was 
using  any  influence  to  promote  all-electric 
buildings  In  Ervln  projecta.  Both  pointed  to 
some  projecU  where,  they  said.  Ervln  Is  still 
installing  gas  heat,  and  both  said  that  peo- 
ple who  purchase  or  lease  lots  from  Cres- 
cent are  not  told  they  must  build  all-electric. 
Horn  said  he  "categorically  denied"  Cres- 
cent's having  imposed  any  beating  require- 
ments upon  Ervln.  but  also  said.  "We're  not 
Interested  In  any  joint  venture  that's  going 
10  be  a  great   big  gaa  development  .  .  . 

On  the  other  band,  we  have  studiously 
avoided  In  any  of  our  real  estate  transactions 
putting  any  condition  In  that  the  thing  has 
to  be  all-electric.  I've  given  an  opinion  I 
think  we'd  be  In  trouble  under  the  North 
Carolina  promotion  statutes. - 

Amplifying  the  statement.  Horn  added: 
"You  won't  see  any  truck  trailers  out  In  the 
P&N  Industrial  Park  (run  by  the  Piedmont 
8c  Northern  Railroad) .  you  won't  see  any  big 
rail  receivers  in  a  truck  terminal,  t  don't 
apologise  for  not  going  Into  tbe  develop- 
ment of  oil-  or  gas-heated  residential  devel- 
opments .  .  . 

■•In  situations  where  our  subsidiary  Is  a 
partner,  we  choose  electric  heating  because 
we  think  it's  best,  for  one  thing,  and  our 
stockholders  should  fire  us  all  if  we  didn't. 
We  don't  see  anything  Involving  compulsion 
or  resiralni  or  trade  or  whatever,  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we're  sharing  In  the  decision  as 
to  what's  to  be  built." 

Booth  said  that  in  tbe  Crescent-Ervln  Joint 
ventures,  Crescent  puts  up  the  land  and 
money.  Ervln  provide*  expertise,  and  the  two 
eompanles  share  in  tbe  proAt. 

"We  picked  the  Brvln  Co.  as  being  a 
sut^tanUal.  flrst-rate  company  that  In  our 
Judgment  was  sound  financially  and  bad  real 
good  expertise  In  this  area,"  be  said. 

"It's  a  ruk  situation  and  you  can  lose  Just 
83  easily  as  you  can  make  a  profit  In  it.  We 
wanted  It  to  be  profitable  and  we  tried  to 
pick  %  man  w  felt  h«d  substantial  fcnowhow 
in  this  area." 


Booth  said  that  Crescent  was  not  discrim- 
inating BgaXnsi  other  builders.  He  said  that 
Crescent  was  talking  to  other  builders,  but 
did  not  name  tbem. 

"As  we  go  down  tbe  road,"  Horn  saUL 
■■we're  not  restricting  this  type  of  reUtlon- 
shlp  to  tbe  Ervln  Co.  at  all.  In  tact,  we  will 
probably  be  Involved  with  other  builders.  Our 
only  criteria  will  be  that  they  be  subatanUal 
builders  and  have  the  knowbow." 

Said  Born:  We  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Ervln 
as  such.  Wed  be  willing  to  talk  with  any- 
one." 

"Have  you  offered  them  (other  builders > 
the  exact  same  terms  you've  offered  Ervln?" 
Ervln  was  aske<l. 

■"Those  are  negotiable,"  he  answered.  "They 
bring  In  a  plan  and  we  go  over  It." 

Besides  Its  major  involvement  with  the 
Ervln  Co. — an  involvement  Booth  and  Horn 
say  extends  beyond  Mecklenburg  to  Durham 
and  to  Greenville.  S.C — Crescent  has  in- 
vested much  land  and  money  In  CaroWlnds. 
Inc. 

Documents  in  tbe  register  of  deeds  office 
in  Charlotte  and  In  the  York  (S.C.i  County 
Court  house  show  that  Crescent  has  lent 
CaroWlnds  »25M,709.6a  as  of  the  end  of 
June. 

Of  that  sum.  t939. 148.02  was  at  seven  per 
cent  Interest.  1.5  per  cent  less  than  Crescent 
paid  Duke  for  Its  money. 

In  addition  to  the  money.  Crescent 
has  contributed  1.156  acres  of  land— more 
than  one-third  of  the  project's  total. 

In  return,  according  to  Hall.  Crescent  Is 
tbe  largest  single  investor  in  CaroWlnds  and 
will  have  Just  under  20  per  cent  of  tbe  stock 
when  it's  issued. 

cuacnrr's  usi^  "apfsxcutcd" 
Hall— who  could  have  probably  raised  the 
purchase  money  himself,  but  might  have 
had  to  suffer  losses  to  do  It — said  that  Cres- 
cent had  helped  CaroWlnds  out  of  a  tight 
spoa.  "and  1  appreciate  It." 

Hall's  options  on  the  CaroWlnds  land  were 
expiring,  and  had  be  not  been  able  to  exer- 
cise them,  the  prime  would  doubtless  have 
risen,  dealing  CaroWlnds  a  severe— and  per- 
haps fatal — blow. 

•We've  helped  him  (Halll  In  an  Interim 
period,"  said  Creecent  President  Herman  Her- 
mellnk. 

Said  Horn:  "Tou  could  trace  It  (the  mon- 
ey) from  Duke's  short-term  borrowings  to 
advances  to  Crescent,  and  from  Crescent  to 
Pat  Hall  to  pay  this  option  price." 

Horn  said  that  Crescent  had  taken  a  loss 
on  some  of  Its  loans  to  CaroWlnds — lending 
almost  a  million  dollars  at  seven  per  cent. 
after  borrowing  the  money  at  eight-and-a- 
half— because  all  CaroWlnds  investors  must 
put  up  some  money  at  seven  per  cent  to 
qualify  to  buy  stock. 

Crescent  feels  that  the  stock  will  be  a  good 
Investment.  Horn  said,  and  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  losses  Crescent  suffered  by 
lending  CaroWlnds  money  below  cost. 

I  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  31.  1969,  Admin- 
istrative Proceeding  File  No.  9-1721) 

In  the  Mattkb  or  Michican  CoKSOLmanxi 
Gas  Cokpant,  Michigan  CoNaoLmsriD 
Houcs  CoBPOaATioN,  DsraocT.  Michigan 
(70-4648).  Ptrauc  UTU-rrT  Holdivg  Com- 

PANT  ACT  or   1936.  PlHDINC  AND  OWNTONS 

(Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16331) 
NON-tmi.rrT  ACOuiamoK  bt  tmuTT  snaami- 
AKT  or  axanrxaxD  holding  co>£p*wt 
Application  for  approval  of  proposed  ac- 
quisition, by  puhllc-utmty  subsidiary  of 
registered  holding  company,  of  eecurltles  of 
non-utlllty  subsidiary  which  proposed  to  con- 
struct low  and  moderate  income  urban  hous- 
ing project  pursuant  to  National  Housing  Act 
and  subject  to  approval  of  and  regulation  by 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  granted. 


Arthur  R.  Seder.  Jr..  and  Sidlen  A  Auxtin, 
for  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and 
Michigan  ConsoUdated  Homes  Corporation. 

Aaron  Ltvy,  Thomat  W.  Armstrong  and 
H.  Kennedy  Linge,  for  The  Division  of  Cor- 
porate RagulaUon  of  the  Conunlsalon 

Commissioner  Smith,  with  whom  Commis- 
sioner Wheat  joins; 

This  is  an  application  under  tbe  PiibLk 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  lft35  by  a 
public  utility  subaldlary  of  a  registered  hold- 
ing company  to  provide  financing  for  a  bous- 
ing project  in  tbe  Detroit  Inner  city.  The 
Issue  is  whether  tbe  proposed  Investment 
would  be  delrimenui  to  the  carrying  out  of 
those  provisions  of  tbe  Act  that  limit  the 
acquisition  or  retention  of  non-uUllty  bual- 

The  application  Is  made  by  Mlctilgan 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  American  Natural  Oas  Com- 
pany, and  by  Its  subsidiary  Michigan  Con- 
solidated Homes  Corporation.  Michigan  Con. 
soUdated  distributes  natural  gas  at  retail 
in  various  cities  In  Michigan  including  De- 
troit. In  1967  It  bad  operating  revenues  of 
•251  million,  net  revenue  of  t3i  million,  and 
gross  plant  at  tbe  end  of  that  year  of  9604 
million.'  Michigan  ConsoUdated  has  recently 
organized  Homes  Corporation  to  construct 
and  operate  low  and  moderate  income  bous- 
ing proJecU  in  Detroit  as  a  "limited  divi- 
dend" housing  corporation  under  Section 
22 1  ( d )  ( 3 )  of  the  National  Houalng  Act. 
Homes  Corporation  prc^>oses  to  construct  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  fta340.000  a  housing 
project  of  130  units  on  6.5  acres  of  cleared 
land  In  the  Detroit  Inner-clty  area  wblcb  It 
has  an  option  to  purchase  from  the  Detroit 
Bousing  Commission. 

To  provide  necessary  construction  funds. 
Homes  Corporation  propoaes  Initially  to  is- 
sue and  Michigan  Consolidated  proposes  to 
acqxUre  a  maximum  of  $500.(KX}  in  Homes 
Corporation  common  stock  and  up  to  gS,- 
000.000  in  lu  short  term  promissory  notes. 
It  is  presently  estimated  that  during  con- 
struction Homes  Corporation  wlU  borrow 
from  Michigan  ConsoUdated  only  about  $2.- 
100.000  and  issue  to  It  only  about  eSOO.OOO 
in  common  stock.  When  the  construcUon  U 
completed  the  outstanding  notes  wiU  be  re- 
tired witb  the  proceeds  of  a  •2.106.000  mort- 
gage loan  which  Home*  Corporation,  as  a 
limited  dividend  bousing  corporation,  ex- 
pects to  obtain  from  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  That  loan  will  have  a 
40-year  maturity  and  bear  Inurest  at  3%. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  a  construction  com- 
pany will  build  tbe  housing  project  for  a 
fixed  fee  as  agent  of  Homes  Corporation  and 
that  when  completed  the  project  wlU  be 
managed  by  a  local  management  firm  Homes 
Corporation's  officers  and  employees  will  or- 
dinarily be  officers  and  employeee  of  Michi- 
gan Consolidated,  and  Homes  Corporation 
wUl  be  biUed  at  cost  for  their  aerrloes  as 
well  as  for  any  services  performed  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  system  service  wxnpany.  "Hie 
project  is  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  and 
regulation  by  tbe  Federal  Housing  Authority. 
WbUe  notice  was  given  affording  any  In- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  request 
a  hearing,  no  hearing  was  requested.  As  or- 
dered In  the  noUoe  and  agreed  upon  by 
ai^Ucantfi  and  ottr  Division  of  Corporate 
Regulation,  we  have  considered  tbe  matter 
on  the  briefs  filed  by  tbe  parUes  and  the 
record  consisting  of  information  and  docu- 
menu  filed  by  appUcants. 

We  believe  applicants'  participation  in  the 
Detroit  inner  city  bousing  project  meets 
the  requirements  of  Section  lUb)<lt  of  tbe 
Act.  as  they  have  asserted.  This  overwhelm- 
ingly neceeary  and  yet  relatively  limited 
investment  of  private  capital  cannot,  m  our 
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View,  be  coasldered  'detrimental  to  the  car- 
rying out"  ol  the  slmpUflcatlon  and  integr*- 
Uon  provialcna  of  the  Holding  Company 
Act  Investment  of  private  caplul  for  such 
a  purpose  baa  been  [enermlly  determined  by 
ConercM  to  be  in  the  national  Interest ' 
and  ipeciBcany  determined  by  management 
to  be  m  the  corporate  Interest — and  both 
deter mtnatlcnu  have  been  made  on  the  ba- 
sis of  compelling  and  unco ntro verted  facta 
of  great  algnlflcance  to  both  the  country 
and  the  company. 

To  parse  It,  the  acquisition  by  applicant 
of  stock  and  short-term  note*  of  Homes 
Corporation  requires,  by  virtue  of  Section 
9(a)  (1).  approval  of  the  Commlsalon  under 
Section  10.  Section  10  then  contains  five  gen- 
eral standards,  at  least  two  of  which— 10 
(bH3t  and  !0tc)(2) — are  clearly  inapplica- 
ble u>  acquisitions  of  non-utiUiy  interests. 
A  third— lOibXD— provides,  in  brief,  that 
the  acquisition  must  not  tend  towards  In- 
lerlocklDg  relations  or  concentration  of  con- 
trol of  utility  companies.  This  acquisition 
cannot.  The  fourth — lOib)  (31— provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  approve  the  ac- 
quisition unless  tt  finds  that  the  acquisition 
will  unduly  complicate  the  capital  structure 
of  the  applicants  (this  acquisition  will  not) 
or  will  be  detrimenUl  to  the  public  Interest 
or  the  interest  of  investors  or  consumers  or 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  applicants' 
system.  There  la  no  basis  in  this  record  to 
maJce  any  such  finding  here;  indeed,  the 
clear  weight  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary. Finally  under  Section  10)Cl  ( 1 1  as  here 
pertinent,  notwithstanding  having  satisfied 
the  foregoing  standards,  the  acquisition  may 
not  be  "detrimental  to  the  carrying  out"  of 
tue  provisions  of  Section  11. 

Section  U  then  instructs  the  Commission 
to  take  such  action  as  it  finds  necessary  to 
limit  the  operations  of  a  holding  company 
system  to  a  single  Integrated  system  (or  un- 
der certain  conditions  more  than  one)  and 
TO  such  other  bu.tines6«s  as  are  •'reasonably 
incidental,  or  econcanlcaily  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  operations"  of  an  Integrated 
public  utility  system.  Section  11(b)  (U  goes 
on  to  provide  that  the  C-ommlsslon  may  per- 
mit as  (1)  "reasonably  incidental,  or  eco- 
nomically neceasarr  or  appropriate  to  the  op- 
erations" of  the  system  retention  of  a  non- 
utUtty  Interest  which  the  Commission  finds 
is  til)  "necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors 
or  consumers"  and  (Uit  "not  detrimental  to 
the  proper  functioning"  of  the  public  utUlty 
system.* 

The  Commlsalon  bss  previously  held  that 
any  interests  whoRe  retention  would  not  be 
permitted  under  Section  lUbnU  may  not 
be  acquired  under  Section  10(cMll*  Any 
other  reading  would  be  inconsistent  with 
carrytog  out  the  requirements  of  Section  11. 
Tberefore.  although  there  has  been  no  cotirt 
decision  and  relatively  few  Commission 
cBsM  ^  dealing  with  an  acquisition  of  non- 
utiiity  properties,  the  retention  cases  are 
suHDdenc  authority. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  dealt  with 
the  "other  business'  clauses  of  Section  11 
( b  1  ( 1 1  and  Its  only  comment  with  respect  te 
them  was  a  descriptive  one  made  while  de- 
ciding another  Issue  It  said  "other  holdings 
may  be  retained  only  if  their  retention  Is 
related  to  the  operations  of  the  retained  util- 
ity properties".*  Several  Courts  of  Appeal 
have  addressed  themselves  to  these  clauasa.^ 
TtiKy  make  It  clear  thai  the  tiurden  Is  on  an 
applicant  to  show  afllrmattvely  any  "excef>- 
tlonal  facts"  *  which  the  Commission  must 
find  to  meet  the  triple  test  of  Section  11(b) 
fl)  for  retenuon  of  DOn-uUllty  properties 
Howsver,  we  do  not  read  those  cases  as  having 
given  Judicial  sanction  for  all  purposes  to 
the  particular  formulatloo  of  the  statutory 
test  set  forth  in  vartous  CommlKlon  dsdilona 


Footnotea  at  end  of  artlcla. 


that  a  showing  is  required  of  "an  operating 
or  functional  relstionshlp"  •  between  the 
uUUty  system  and  the  non-utlllty  btislness. 
Some  of  the  early  Commission  cases  '•  and 
one  Court  of  Appeals  "  interpreted  the  "other 
business"  clauses  as  requiring  a  reference 
back  to  the  Section  1(b)  (4)  legislative  find- 
ing that  the  national  public  interest  and  the 
Interest  of  Investors  and  consumers  are  or 
may  be  adversely  affected. 

"when  the  growth  and  ex:ension  of  hold- 
ing companies  bears  no  relation  to  economy 
of  management  and  operation  or  the  integra- 
tion and  coordination  of  related  operstlng 
properties." 

While  this  Is  a  strong  policy  guidance 
against  any  acquisition  of  a  non-utlllty  busi- 
ness that  bears  "no  relsuon"  to  the  utility 
operations,  that  espression  of  concern  must 
be  read  In  the  context  of  the  other  concerns 
Congress  had  about  utility  holding  com- 
panies and  wWch  It  expressed  In  Section  1 
(bt:  absence  of  accurate  financial  informa- 
tion for  Investors,  overcapitalized  structures 
that  affected  rate  bases  for  consumers,  ex- 
cessive charges  to  the  operating  utilities  by 
ajnuates.  ineffecUvoness  and  obstruction  of 
state  regulation,  control  of  utilities  through 
disproportionately  small  Investment,  tack  of 
economies  in  utility  operations  and  in  rais- 
ing of  capital,  and  Inadequate  service  to  con- 
sumers. None  of  these  fundamental  concerns 
are  or  can  be  remotely  involved  In  the  Instant 
limited  Investment,  nor  can  any  of  these 
weaknesses  result  from  it  In  our  view  Sec- 
tion 1(b)  Is  a  statement  of  policy  that  must 
be  read  as  a  whole  to  see  the  real  problems 
with  which  Congress  was  then  dealing. 

Here  there  Is  no  absentee  management  or 
geographical  dispersion.  This  is  not  a  specula- 
tive lark  or  financial  manipulation  by  man- 
agement tbat  shows  the  Insensitlvlty  to  a 
community's  needs  that  was  at  the  heart  of 
Congress'  conocrn  In  the  Holding  Company 
Act.  This  Is  Just  the  reverse.  Management 
shows  a  profound  awareness  of  a  very  criti- 
cal sltuaUon  within  their  primary  service 
district  tbat  directly  affects  both  consumers 
and  consumption.^  and  they  have  demon- 
strated a  highly  responsible  approach  to  the 
problem."  Their  proposal  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  raise  any  of  the  specters  that  haunted 
the  uUltty  Industry  In  the  aO's  and  80's.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  investment  In  the 
Detroit  Inner  city  bousing  project  bears  "no 
relation"  to  the  operation  of  Michigan  Con- 
solidated. To  the  contrary,  it  "la  related."  " 
There  may  t>e  concern  that  any  departure, 
no  matter  how  limited,  from  an  "operating 
or  functional  relationship"  test  in  Section  11 
would  open  the  door  to  the  acquisition  by 
public  utility  holding  companies  or  their 
subsidiaries  of  any  kind  of  business  enter* 
prue.  We  would  share  that  concern,  in  this 
era  of  biuiness  conglomeration,  if  such  a  de- 
velopment were  reasonable  rorseeat>le.  But  In 
finding  that  this  investment,  so  relatively 
small  for  Michigan  Cotisolldated  and  Its  par- 
ent but  so  relatively  Important  for  the  com- 
munity, meets  the  public  Interest,  and  re- 
lationship ecandards  of  Section  11,  we  would 
cer  talnly  not  be  su  thorlalng  companies 
under  the  Act  to  launch  Into  acquisitions 
of  diverse  commercial  enterprises,  or  to  com- 
mit disproportionate  resources  to  unneeded 
housing  projects,  or  to  abuse  their  natural 
monopoly  position  In  nonutlllty  activities." 
We  are  here  acting  within  a  narrow  sphere. 
The  operations  of  the  project  In  which 
Michigan  Consolidated  proposes  to  invest 
are  regulated,  and  promoted,  by  federal  law. 
Of  the  maximum  amount  of  •S.fi  million  to 
be  Invested.  ft3.0  mllUon  will  be  In  18-month 
not«8  tbat  will  be  rsfunded  out  of  a  federal 
mortgage  loan.  The  whole  investment  Is 
only  two  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  Michi- 
gan Consolidated  at  Z>ecember  31,  1067,  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  consolidated  net 
worth  of  Its  parent  American  Natural  and 
the  maximum  equity  portion  Is  only  Ode- 
seventh  of  the  whole  investment. 


There  is  no  need  to  give  this  1936  statute 
an  Inflexible,  static  historical  reading.  Com- 
panies subject  to  U  are  now  presented  with 
the  Congresalonally  recognized  urban  prob- 
lems of  the  I960'a  and  1070's  that  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  original  en- 
acters."  The  desirability  of  private  capital  be- 
coming Involved  In  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities  Is  widely  recognised  and  urged.'-  and 
the  posture  today  of  the  utility  industry  is 
substantially  changed,  at  least  In  terms  of  the 
weaknesses  at  which  the  Holding  Company 
Act  was  directed  Equally  relevant,  there  has 
been  evolvmg  since  the  1930'a  a  broader  no- 
tion of  corporate  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity." 

In  this  case  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
applicants  have  affirmatively  shown  by  "ex- 
ceptional facu"  that  the  acquisition  of 
Homes  Corporation  sectu-ltles  In  the  amount 
applied  for  Is  (1)  reasonably  Incidental  or 
economically  appropriate  to  applicants'  oper- 
ations. Ill)  not  detrimental  to  the  proper 
furvctlonlng  of  their  system,  and  (HI)  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors  or  consumers.  Accord- 
ingly, their  application  should  be  granted. 
OTHsa  Msrms 
The  terms  of  the  common  stock  and  prom- 
issory notes  proposed  to  be  Issued  by  Homes 
Corporation  satisfy  the  provisions  of  Section 
6(b)  of  the  Act.  Those  relate  to  the  Issue  and 
sale  of  securities  intended  solely  to  finance 
the  business  of  a  subsidiary  that  is  not  a 
holding  company  or  a  public-utility  company. 
Although  the  total  capitalization  of  Homes 
Corporation  will  consist  of  approximately 
90T  debt,  a  debt  ratio  substantially  higher 
than  that  usually  considered  appropriate  un- 
der the  Act.  this  mode  of  financing  is  one  of 
the  incentives  provided  for  private  partldpa- 
tloo  In  housing  projects  under  Section  231  of 
the  National  Bousing  Act.  the  mortgage  loan 
will  be  made  by  FNMA,  and  the  debt  of 
Homes  Corporation  will  have  a  mmimal  effect 
on  the  proforma  consolidated  debt  of  Michi- 
gan Consolidated.*"  Accordingly.  It  does  not 
Hppear  necessary  to  Impose  any  conditions 
under  Section  6(b)  on  the  Issuance  of  the 
securities  by  Homes  Corporation. 

Homes  Corporation  wUl  take  accelerated 
depreciation  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
on  depreciable  property  and  will  have  sub- 
stantial interest  payments  which  will  be  de- 
ductible expenses  for  such  tax  purposes.  As 
a  result  it  anticipates  It  will  have  tax  losses 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
effective  tax  on  all  the  companies  Included 
In  the  American  Natural  system's  consoli- 
dated Federal  Income  tax  return.  Under  Rule 
45(b)  (6)  under  the  Act,  a  tax  reduction  re- 
sulting from  tax  losses  sustained  by  one  sub- 
sidiary of  a  registered  holding  company 
would  be  shared  by  all  companies  Joining  la 
the  filing  of  a  consolidated  Federal  Income 
tax  return.  Since  Michigan  Consolidated  wlU 
supply  the  equity  Investment  and  provide 
the  temporary  financing  of  construction,  and 
because  In  all  other  respects  the  project  la  a 
local  undertaking  confined  to  the  Michigan 
Consolidated  service  area.  It  Is  appropriate,  as 
requested  by  applicants,  that  an  exception 
from  Rule  46(b>(0>  be  granted  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  allocation  to  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated of  any  reduction  In  system  taxes  re- 
sulting from  income  tax  losses  of  Homes 
Corporation. 

Commistioner  O^ctns,  concurring  in  the 
rerult: 

I  Join  In  the  conclusion  that  the  applica- 
tion for  approval  of  th«  limited  Invetsment 
by  Michigan  Consolidated  proposed  In  the 
regulated  housing  project  be  granted.  I  can- 
not, however,  agree  that  such  approval  should 
be  based  upon  a  finding  that  the  standards  of 
Section  11(b)(1)  are  met.  In  my  opinion 
there  ts  no  warrant  for  departing  from  the 
prior  OommlSBlon  interpretation  that  tb* 
"other  traalneaB''  clauses  of  that  Section  per- 
mit the  acquisition  of  a  non-utlllty  busineea 
only  If  tbere  Is  first  "an  alBnnattve  shoving 
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of  an  Z'perating  or  functional  relationship 
between  the  operations  of  the  retainable 
utility  system  and  the  nonutlllty  buslneas 
sought  to  be  retained."  ■"  Tlie  business  of 
Homes  Corporation,  which  is  non-utility  in 
character,  is  related  to  the  operatiotis  of  the 
American  Natural  public- utility  system  only 
in  that  It  may  help  to  rehabilitate  and  pre- 
serve a  major  area  serviced  by  Michigan  Con- 
solidated and  thereby  promote  Its  general 
gas  utility  business.  The  Commission  has 
held  that  a  customer  relationship  between  a 
non-utlllty  company  and  s  public  utility 
compsny  is  not  the  type  of  operating  or  func- 
tional relationship  which  Congress  contem- 
plated when  It  established  the  standards  of 
the  "other  business"  clauses.^  A  relationship 
based  on  use  of  a  utility's  services  could  be 
established  with  respect  to  almost  any  busi- 
ness, and  If  permitted  to  constitute  a  basis 
of  retsinablUty  under  the  "other  business" 
clauses  it  would  enable  a  utility  system  to 
engage  in  almost  any  son  of  activity  oontrary 
to  the  intent  of  Section  11(b)  (I) ." 

I  would  rest  approval  on  the  basis  urged 
by  the  Division,  (hat  the  special  facts  pre- 
sented here  Justify  a  specific  exemption  un- 
er  Section  B(ct(B)  of  the  Act.»  the  Section 
under  which  the  Commission  has  previously 
permitted  limited  acquisitions  of  securities 
of  Industrial  development  or  home  construc- 
tion companies.**  The  proposed  project  In 
this  case  is  part  of  a  program  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  designed  to  assist  pri- 
vate Industry  In  providing  bousing  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  displaced 
persons.  Homes  Corporstion  will  be  a  limited 
dividend  oorporatlon,  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  with  reject  to  the  economic 
feasibility,  construction,  rents,  operation, 
maintenance,  accounts  and  other  aspecu  of 
the  project.  One  of  Its  stated  purposes  is  to 
stimulate  others  to  Join  in  a  large  scale  con- 
struction of  low  and  mcxlerate  cost  housing 
In  the  blighted  inner-city  area  of  Detroit 
serviced  by  Mlchlgsn  Consolidated,  which 
would  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Housing 
Act  Under  these  circumstances,  I  consider 
an  exemption  under  Section  Oio  (3)  for  the 
proposed  financing  to  be  appropriate  and  not 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest  or  the 
interest  of  Investors  or  consumers  within 
the  meaning  of  that  Section. 

An  appropriate  order  granting  the  appli- 
cation and  permuting  the  declaration  to  be- 
come effective  wUl  issue. 

By  the  Oonunlsslon  ( Commisstonera  Owens, 
Wheat,  and  Smith).  Chairman  Budge  dis- 
senting. 

OavAL  U  DoBoia,  Secretar)/. 
Chairman  Budge.  di»$enting: 
I  am  aware  of  the  merltoriotu  policy  in 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  assist  private 
Industry  In  providing  programs  to  rehabili- 
tate urban  areas  and  the  public  Interest 
sought  to  be  served  tliereby  Unfortunately. 
the  Housing  Act  does  not  authorise  the 
ConunlssloQ  to  Ignore  the  prohibitions  set 
forth  m  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Oom- 
pany  Act. 

m  passing  the  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
Congresa  enuimerated.  in  Section  1(b).  five 
separate  conditions,  each  of  which  does  or 
may.  adversely  affect  "the  national  public  in- 
terest, tlie  interest  of  investors  in  the  securi- 
ties of  holding  companies  and  their  suboid- 
tary  ccanpanles  and  affiliates,  and  the  tn- 
terest  of  consumers.  .  .  ."  Thus,  paragraph 
44)  of  Section  1(b)  states  that  such  InUr- 
ests  are  or  may  be  adversely  affected  "when 
the  growth  and  extension  of  holding  com- 
panies bears  no  relation  to  economy  of  man- 
agement and  operation  or  the  intergrstlon 
and  ooordlnablon  of  rcdated  operating  prop- 
erties." 

In  order  to  give  me*alng  to  Section  1(c), 
which  proTldes.  Inter  alia,  that  aU  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  be  Interpreted  "to 
meet  the  problems  and  eliminate  the  erili 
as    anumsratad    In    this    section",    Seotton 


11(b)  (!)  must  be  construed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  effectuate  Section  1(b)(4)."  Given 
such  a  construction,  there  Is  an  obvious 
inconsistency  between  the  result  reached 
here  In  granting  this  application  and  that 
reached  by  the  Commission  and  the  courts 
over  the   past  twenty-five  years. 

On  numerous  occastons,  the  Commission 
has  Interpreted  the  "other  buslneas"  clattses 
in  Section  U  to  mean  that  a  non-utlllty 
business  can  be  retained  In  a  holding  com- 
pany system  only  on  an  affirmative  show- 
ing of  an  operating  or  functional  relation- 
ship between  the  non-utlllty  business  and 
the  operations  of  the  utility  system."  The 
instant  application  does  not  make  out  such 
a  showing.-'^  The  Commission's  approval  here 
goes  far  beyond  the  acquisition  of  small 
non -controlling  interests  In  development  or 
construction  companies  which  It  has  previ- 
ously approved-  Indeed,  the  precedent  thus 
established  may  inevitably  result  In  the  de- 
feat of  the  Congressional  ly  expressed  objec- 
tive of  preventing  utility  holding  companies 
from  engaging  In  endeavors  not  functionally 
related  to  utility  operatlons- 

By  the  same  token.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  Section  S(c)(3)  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  which  has  been  urged  as  a  basis 
for  action,  does  not  give  the  Commlsalon 
authority  to  grant  Michigan  Consolldated's 
application.  That  Section  provides  a  statu- 
tory exemption  from  Commission  approval 
under  Section  10  only  If  the  acquisition  is 
"appropriate  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busl- 
nees  of  a  registered  holding  company."  Al- 
though Section  9(c>  (3)  does  not  spedfically 
refer  to  the  standards  of  Section  11  as  cri- 
teria for  approval,  nevertheless.  In  order  for 
the  statute  to  work  as  Congresa  Intended. 
Section  0(c)(3)  must  be  read  consistent 
with  the  requirement  In  Section  11  making 
It  the  duty  of  the  Oommlsston  to  "Ilmlf  the 
operations  of  the  holding  company  sys- 
tem ...  to  a  single  integrated  public  utility 
system  .  .  .  and  to  such  other  businesses  as 
□re  reasonably  incidental  or  economically 
necessary  or  approprtafe  to  the  operations 
of  such  integrated  public  utility  gj/Btem." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

In  the  circumstances.  I  believe  the  conclu- 
sion Is  Inescapable  that  the  ownership  and 
management  of  a  bousing  corporation,  how- 
ever desirable,  does  not  meet  either  the 
■•other  business"  test  under  Section  11  re- 
quiring an  operating  or  functional  relation- 
ship to  the  operations  of  the  utUlty  system, 
or  the  test  under  Section  0(cM3>  of  being 
"appropriate  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness" of  8  registered  utility  holding  com- 
pany." 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  American  Natural  has  two  other  gas  util- 
ity subsidiaries  which  distribute  gas  at  re- 
t&U.  Wisconsin  Gas  Company  and  Central 
Indiana  Oaa  Compsny.  and  it  also  owns  all 
the  common  stock  of  Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe  Line  Company  which  transports  natural 
gas.  For  the  year  ended  December  31.  1967. 
consolidated  operating  revenues  of  the  Amer- 
ican Natural  system  were  ft440  miUion  and 
consolidated  net  plant  as  of  that  date  was 
over  91.1  billion. 

-  Housing  and  Urban  Devtiopment  Act  of 
IdSS,  Section  3.  43  U.SC.  i  1441;  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended.  Section  321  (a),  13 
U.S.C.  i  1715  Ha). 

>  WhUe  there  has  been  some  debate  about 
the  Independent  significance  of  the  two  "oth- 
er business"  clauses  in  Section  11.  we  have 
sought  to  obviate  that  by  accepting  the 
clauses  as  providing  a  triple  test,  each  part 
of  which  must  be  met.  Cf.  En^neert  Pub- 
lic Service  Company.  13  S.E.C.  41.  47  (1942). 

•  Texas  VtiUtie*  Company.  31  S.B.C.  827. 
S29  (1946). 

'See.  for  example,  in  addition  to  Texas 
Utilities  Company,  eupra;  Missouri  Power  ii 
Light  Company.  Holdii^  Company  Act  Re- 
lease No.  13Sa4  (June  3.  I9b*):  Arkmnsas 
Power  A  Light  Company,  Holding  Oompany 


Act  Itelease  No.  14164  (February  15.  IMO): 
The  People*  Natural  Gas  Company.  Holding 
Company  Act  Release  Ho.  14709  (October  1. 
1963);  itissiasippi  Power  A  Light  Company. 
Holding  Company  Act  Beleasc  No.  14S08 
(February  37.  1988). 

■  North  AintHoan  Co.  v.  SJ.C,  ZTt  03.  686. 
6»7   (1946). 

^PhUadetphiA  Co.  v.  SS.C.  177  F.  ad  730, 
726  (D.C.  Clr-  1949):  Arkanads  National  Gas 
Corp  V  S£,C..  154  F.  3d  697.  S99  {6th  Clr, 
1946) ;  United  Gat  Improvement  Co.  v.  S^.C, 
138  F.  3d  1010.  1031  Ord  Clr.  194J);  North 
American  Co.  v.  SS.C.,  133  F-  2d  148.  163  (3nd 
Clr.  1943).  In  theae  cases  the  Oo«rts  iqibeld 
the  Commission  which,  in  attempttng  to  sim- 
plify huge  holding  company  complexes,  had 
ordered  divestment  of  exteiMive  aoa-utUlty 
operations  found  not  to  be  rMsonably  related 
to  the  utility  systetm.  For  example,  in  North 
American  divestment  was  ordered  of  a  rail- 
road serving  several  dues  in  Virginia,  and 
the  major  bus  line  and  a  large  amusement 
park  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  ihls  and 
other  c&ses  the  Commission  has  also  ordered 
divaitment  of  other  enterprises  which  It 
found  were  Intended  prUnarUy  as  separate 
businesses  devoted  to  indepsndeni  ends  and 
only  accidenUUy  and  casuaUy  sarvfing]  the 
Interests  ol  the  (utility  Isystem."  Engineers 
Public  Serptce  Company,  13  S.S  C  41  50 
{ 1943J . 

'Philadelphia  Co.  v.  SJ.C^  supra  nots  7, 
at  726. 

*PhiladeJfihia  Company,  28  S.S.C.  3fi.  75 
<194S).  affirmad.  supro  note  7;  C«A«rai  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Corporation.  33  8^.C.  807  B39 
(1961). 

^' North  American  Company  11  SiC.  194 
(1943):  Engineers  Public  Service  Company, 
aupra  note  7. 

"  North  American  Co.  v,  SSX,^  supra  note 
7  at  153-3,  affirmed  as  to  constitutionality, 
supra  note  6. 

"*  AppUcant  derives  over  70  percent  of  Its 
total  revenues  from  the  Detroit  district  and 
has  a  heavy  fixed  Investment  in  tht  physical 
plant  In  the  district.  It  has  attached  as  ex- 
hibits to  the  application  photographs  which 
grsphically  lUusu-ate  the  substandard  hous- 
ing condlUons  m  the  area  where  it  Intends 
to  coosuuct  Its  housing  project.  Similar  oon- 
dltlons  exist  in  other  areas  of  tlie  city.  It  Is 
estimated  that  in  one  saotkon  of  Detroit 
housing  over  162.000  peraoos.  S3  perosot  of 
the  housing  uniu  are  dilapidated,  deteriorat- 
ing, or  lack  full  plumbing.  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Com^mtssion  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, p  356  (19«8).  Michigan  ConsoUdatcd 
maintains  that  lack  of  adequate  housing  has 
caused  Inoreasing  numbers  of  realdentlal 
customers  to  move  from  the  Inner  city  area. 
The  oompany  believes  that  unless  steps  ar« 
taken  to  halt  further  deterioration,  similar 
consequenoes  may  be  expected  with  respect 
to  commardal  customers.  The  existence  of 
conditions  such  as  applicant  has  Illustrated 
In  the  Detroit  district  poee  a  potential  threat 
both  to  continuation  of  service  and  to  Mlebl- 
gan  Consolldated's  physical  property  In  that 
area. 

"  The  application  refUeta  a  re^onslvsneas 
to  interests  not  only  of  the  community  and 
the  consumers  living  In  the  project  ares,  but 
also  of  Mlchlgsn  Consolldated's  investors 
and  hence  its  other  consumers  Thnre  Is 
every  iDdica,tlon  that  the  federal  progrun 
enables  the  project  to  be  on  sound  business 
footing.  The  federal  loan  commitment  is  a 
protecUoa  against  any  Investment  risk  of  the 
notes  of  Homes  Corporation  to  t>e  purchased 
by  Michigan  Consolidated.  Michigan  Con- 
soUdated  estimates  that  the  equity  invest- 
ment of  $200,000.  on  the  basis  of  a  30-y«ar 
cash  flow  projection  that  assumes  sale  at 
origlnsJ  cost  in  the  twenUeth  year,  wUl  re- 
sult In  a  caah  flow  rate  of  return  discounted 
to  present  worth  of  21.6  percent  per  year. 

■*  See  text  at  note  6  above. 

■^  We  do  ZKA  view  appxtnal  of  the  prawnt 
appUcaUosi   u    Inoooalsteot    vltb   prwtocv 
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OommlMlon  diclsloni  which  have  h«W  that 
the  mere  I»ct  that  >  (rnUneae  la  »  coMumer 
IS  not  sufllclent  to  wmirant  retention  under 
Section  Ulhlll)     CUM  Service  Power  oimJ 
lijd,  Oompony,  14  SEC.  M  (1M3);  PWa- 
delpftlo  compony.  supro,  note  9.  Michigan 
ConaoUdated  doee  not  rest  lu  appUcatlon  on 
the  housing  projects  becoming  a  consumer  OT 
rai    The  eetUnated  gas  revenues  of  KM.OOO 
Ser  jear    »(U<:h  would  result  In  annual  net 
inconie    of    approMmatelr    MMO.    must    be 
considered  de  mmimiu  when  viewed  In  light 
ol  either  the  commitment  of  Michigan  Con- 
solidated to  the  housing  project  or  Its  total 
utUKT  revenues.  We   have  determined  that 
the  proposed  project  Is  appropriate  to  Mich- 
igan   Consolldateds    uullty    operations    not 
because  it  may  be  a  customer,  but  for  the 
more  encompassing  reasons  indicated  In  the 
te«   It  H  also  doubllul  whether  In  previous 
eases  where  divestment  was  ordered  the  Coin- 
mlalon  could  have  made,  as  can  be  made 
here,  the  other  flndlnga  required  by  Section 
IKbUI).  For  example.  In  PIMIaOriphta  Cam- 
pant  (at  81)  the  Commission  utated  specU- 
icallv  that:  "even  If  the  standard  of  retaln- 
abUlt;    contained    In    the     other    business 
clauses  does  not  require  a  showing  of  a  func- 
tional relationship  between  the  utility  sys- 
tem and  the  'other  business'  sought  to  be  re- 
tained we  cannot  Und  on  the  evidence  before 
us  that  the  continued  retention  of  the  trans- 
portation properties  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public   Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  or  consumers  and  not 
detrimental  to  the  proper  functions  of  the 
Duquesne  electric  utility  system  " 

"The  Division  of  Corporate  Regulation, 
while  opposing  the  grant  of  the  appUcatlon 
under  the  standards  of  Sections  10  and  11, 
recognizes  the  eiceptlonal  circumstances 
present  here  and  hss  recommended  that  the 
propoaed  acquisition  be  permitted  pursuant 
to  the  eiemptlon  provisions  of  Section  9icl 
(31  of  the  Act.  to  us  a  leea  satisfactory  route 
and  one  as  to  which  we  have  some  doubt 

"  Bee  e  ij  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Coenmlmlon  on  Civil  Disorder,  by  Panel  on 
Private  Enterprise.  Appendix  H  to  CoiMnls- 
slon  Report  (19681.  Special  Report.  '-Busi- 
ness and  the  Urban  Crisis."  Business  Weelt 
(February  3.  19681 ;  David  Rockefeller.  "p>e 
Social  Responsibilities  of  Buslnesa  to  Urban 
America."  Financial  BiecutlTe  (January 
19fl9l  p  16;  Downs.  "Moving  Toward  Real- 
istic Housing  Ooals.-  Ajenda  for  the  Hailan 
(Brooungs  19681.  p  141.  .     -   „ 

■•See  rg  tlcKHun  rmmdatum  Lecture 
Sertet  (Mcbraw-Hllli:  Blough.  ""Pree  Man 
and  the  Corporstloo"  (1959).  Watson^  A 
Business  and  Its  Beliefs"  (19631.  OstM. 
•Business  and  Social  Chsnge"  (1968);  A  F. 
smith  Mtf  Co  v  Bortotc.  98  AJd  S81  (NJ 
Sup  Ct  19831;  Bdltorlal.  "What  Business 
Can  Do  For  the  Cities. "  Fortnne  (January 
U«81  p  127:  Albrook.  "Business  Wrestles 
With  Its  Social  Conscience"  Fortune  (August 
1968)  p  89:  Hethenngton,  Fact  and  Lrtal 
Theory  SharefuMerM.  Uatutgert  and  COITIO- 
rote  Social  BMponslIMJlty.  ai  sun.  L.B  M8. 
290-1  (1969). 

"As  Of  December  31.  1967.  Michigan  Con- 
solidated total  debt  was  §260  million. 

•  General  Public  UliHll"  CorpotaHPn.  3a 
Si.C  ecn.  839-40  (19611  and  casea  therein 
cited;  PHiladelp'ila  Companll.  38  8.E.C.  85. 
74-6  (1948)  atrd  PhiladelpAlo  Company  v. 
SS.C  .  177  F.2d  730  (C  A    DC  1949). 

a  TJie  flortfi  ^mericsn  Company.  33  SiC. 
188  183  (19601:  Ciflei  Serrtce  Poioer  *  Ught 
Company.  14  Si  C  38.  39  11943) . 

» PhOadelp'lia  Company,  38  8.E.C.  35.  78 
(19481  Cities  Service  Power  A  Light  Com- 
pany. 14  SEC   28.  39  (1943)  and  cases  there 

■Seotlon  9(c)(3)  provldea  that  the  Com- 
mission may  except  from  the  prohibitions  of 
Section  9 (a)  the  acquisition  of  securities  by 
a  subaldlary  of  a  registered  holding  company 
within  such  umiuoona  as  the  o>mmlsslon 
ma;  preOTTlte  as  appropriate  In  the  ordloary 
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course  of  business  and  as  not  detrlmenul  to 
the  public  Interest  or  the  Interest  of  Inves- 
tors or  consumers. 

="See  Rule  40(a)(5);  Consolidoted  Gos 
Supply  Corporation.  Holding  Company  Act 
Release  No.  16877  (October  17.  1967) .  See  also 
Columbia  Goj  o/  Pennsylronia.  Inc..  Holding 
Company  Act  Release  No  16078  (May  29, 
1968).  and  The  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, Holding  Company  Act  Release  No. 
18049  (April  30. 1968). 

'North  American  Co.  v.  SJ.C,  133  F.  ad 
148  (C  A.  a.  1943).  aflg  II  SEC.  194  (1943). 
afflrmed  on  certiorari  limited  to  constitu- 
tional Issues.  337  US.  686  (1946)  The  Court 
of  Appeals  In  upholding  the  CXimmlsalon's 
interpretation  of  SecUon  11(b)(1)  nowd.  at 
pp.  153-153.  that  It  was  consonant  with  the 
policy  of  the  Act  expressed  In  SecUon  1(b) 

"See  cases  cited  In  the  Answering  Brief  of 
the  Division  of  Corporate  Regulation,  page 
14.  and  footnote  13  therein. 

n  A  closer  case  than  that  presented  here 
was  the  Commission's  Section  11  proceeding 
against  Cities  Serrice  Po»er  i  Light  Com- 
pany, 14  S.E.C.  38  (1943).  There  It  was  urged 
that  a  company  operating  trolley  cars  and 
motor  coaches  In  the  City  of  Toledo  was  re- 
tainable in  the  holding  company  system 
since  It  purchased  all  Its  electric  energy  re- 
qulremenu  from  the  electric  utility  company 
and  that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
by  an  adequate  transportation  system  which 
would  attract  Industries  to  the  locality.  The 
Commission  refused  to  permit  retention. 
sutlngat  pagesg: 

"The  claim  that  a  customer  relationship 
between  a  non-utlllty  company  and  a  public 
utility  company  satlsfles  the  standards  of 
the  'other  business'  clauses,  has  already 
been  twice  rejected,  [citations  omitted]  We 
find  no  warrant  for  accepting  It  here.  The 
function  of  distributing  electricity  does  not. 
m  ordinary  contemplation,  or  under  the  Act. 
comprehend  ownership  of  the  customers  as 
'reasonably  Incidental  or  economically  neces- 
sary or  appropriate." 

In  PhUodelphia  Company.  38  a.E-C.  35 
1 1948 1 .  the  Commission  found  In  the  Section 
11  proceeding  that  a  street  railway  sysum 
which  purchased  all  Its  electric  power  from 
the  electric  utility  company  could  not  be  re- 
tained, uylng  on  page  78: 

"Similarly,  the  relationship  esubllahed  by 
reason  of  the  consumption  of  electric  power 
Is  not  the  type  of  operating  or  functional 
relationship  which  Congress  contemplated 
when  It  established  the  sUndards  of  the 
■other  business'  clauses,  for  that  character- 
istic can  also  be  established  with  respect  to 
almost  any  Industry  and.  11  permitted  to 
form  the  basis  for  retalnablUty,  would  en- 
able electric  utility  systems  to  engage  m  any 
and  every  sort  of  activity,  which  is  precisely 
what  Congress  Intended  to  correct  through 
Section  11(b)(1)."' 

*  This  conclusion  la  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Michigan  Consolidated  contemplates 
undertaking  similar  projecu  of  approxi- 
mately 600  unlu  per  year  Such  an  under- 
taking necessarily  requires  the  further  ac- 
quisition of  large  tracts  of  land,  and.  i?er- 
haps,  the  construction  of  community  and 
shopping  or  other  commercial  facilities  as 
permitted   under   the   Housing   Act. 


and  13  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1936  and  Rules  43  and  46  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  seeking  authorlratlon 
foe  Michigan  Oonaolldated  Gas  Company,  a 
public-utility  subsidiary  company  of  Ameri- 
can Natural  Gas  Company,  a  registered  hold- 
ing company,  to  acquire  up  to  6.000  sharea  of 
the  8100  par  value  common  stock  and  up  to 
83.000.000  of  short-term  promlsory  notes  of 
Michigan  Consolidated  Homes  oarjwratlon 
and  for  the  Issuance  thereof  by  Homes  Cor- 
poration. Michigan  Consolidated  also  re- 
quested an  exception  from  Rule  46(b)  (8)  to 
permit  the  allocation  of  Homes  Corporation's 
expected  tax  losses  to  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated. ,^ 

Briefs  have  been  filed  by  Michigan  Oon- 
aolldated and  the  Division  of  Corporate  Reg- 
ulation after  appropriate  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transactions  was  given. 

The  Commission  haa  thU  day  concluded 
that  the  propoaed  acquisitions  should  be 
authorised. 

Accordingly.  It  is  ordered  that  said  appli- 
cation-declaration, as  amended,  be.  and  It 
hereby  Is.  granted  and  permitted  to  become 
effective,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
contained  In  Rule  34  under  the  Act. 

It  Is  further  ordered  thst  the  request  for 
an  exception  from  Rule  46(b)  (6)  be,  and  It 
hereby  Is.  granted. 
By  the  OommlsBlon. 

Oaval.   L.   DtlBon. 

Secrefary. 


1  United  states  of  America  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  March  31. 
1969.  Administrative  Proceeding  File  No. 
3-1731] 

In    TH«    MSTTIB    OF    MICHIGAN    CONSOLmSTin 

Osa  Cto.,  MiCHiGAK  CoNaoLn»AT«o  Homes 
coa»..  Drraort.  Mich.  (70-4648).  Poauc 
Uthjtt  Hounno  Compsmt  Act  or  1935, 
Oaosa  AuTttoBBiNo  ACfltjismoM  or  secnai- 
rms  sKO  OasM'rmo  ZMCtmon  rtou  Rvht 
46(b) l«) 

An  appUcatlon-dedaratloo  and  amend- 
manu  thereto  have  been  filed  with  «hu  Coco- 
mlsslan  pursuant  to  Secuons  6.  7,  9(c)(3) 


United  States  of  America  before  the  Secu- 
rltlee  and  Exchange  Commission.  August 
ao.  1070.  Administrative  Proceeding  File  No. 
3-3408 1 

In  THU  MATTxa  or  Mtssissn-n  Povm  *  Uoht 
Co  SnnsTT  PI.»SA  Ar«a'rmKTS,  Isc. 
j«cicsoM,  MISS.  (70-4867).  PtTBuc  Umrrr 
HoLomo    Oourttrr   Act    or   1935.   MiMO- 

SANOUH  OriHIOIf  AMD  OSOXI 

(Holding  Company  Act  Release  No    168141 
AcauismoK   or   sictimmis   or   hon-dtiliit 

COUPAHT       BV      PUBLIC      irnl.mr      St«Sl»IAB'" 

or  BCCisTBaao  HOLomc  compamt 
Application  under  Sections  B(a)  and  10 
of  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  tor  approval  of  proposed  acquisition, 
by  publlo-utmty  subsidiary  company  of 
regutered  holding  company,  of  securities  of 
non-utlllty  subsidiary  company  which  pro- 
poses to  construct  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  project  pursuant  to  National  Bous- 
ing Act.  denied,  as  not  meeting  standards 
of  that  Act- 

Mlsslsslppl  Power  ft  Light  Company 
("MPiL").  a  public-utility  subsidiary 
company  of  Middle  South  Utimiee.  Inc. 
(  "Middle  South") .  a  registered  holding  com- 
pany and  Its  wholly-owned  subsidiary  com- 
pany. Sunset  Plaia  Apartments.  Inc.  (""Sun- 
set Plaza"),  a  non-utlllty  oompany  recenOy 
organlred  under  MUsisslppl  law.  have  filed 
an  application-declaration  and  an  amend- 
ment thereto  with  this  Commission  pur- 
suant to  SecUona  6,  7.  9.  10  and  13  of  the 
Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
("Act")  and  Rules  43  and  46  promulgated 
thereunder  regarding  the  following  proposed 
transactions. 

MF&L  distributes  electric  energy  st  retail 
In  various  cltlea  snd  towns  In  the  State 
of  MHalsslppt.  Including  the  City  of  Jsokaon 
Sunset  Plaza  was  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  oonstrucUng.  owning  and  operating  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  projects  un- 
der Section  321  (d)(3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  as  amended.  MP4L  proposes, 
through  Sunset  Plaxa.  to  construct,  as  a 
pilot  project.  130  bousing  units  for  low  and 
moderate  income  famlllei  In  the  Inner-aty 
area  In  the  City  of  Jackson.  To  provide  coo- 
structlon  funds  tor  the  project  MPiL  re- 
queau  authorliatlon  to  acquire  and  Sunset 
Plaaa  to  Issue  and  sell,  up  to  (aoOilOO  of  com- 
mon itock  and  82.000.000  of  promlseory  notes. 
No  State  commission  and  no  Fadaral  com- 
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mlislon.   other   tbsn   thla   Commlaaton,   has 
JuiUdlctlon  over  the  propoeed  tnuiMtctlons. 

Public  notice  of  the  nppUcation-declara- 
tlon  WAS  Usued  (Holding  Oompan;  Act  Re- 
lease No.  10781).  pursuant  to  which  Inter- 
ested persons  were  given  sn  opportunity  to 
request  a  hearing.  No  hearing  has  been  re- 
quested or  ordered,  and  UP&L  hss  agreed 
thai  we  may  consider  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  the  application  on  file. 

In  light  ot  our  decision  in  Miehtffan  Con- 
aolidated  Homes  Corporation  on  June  23, 
1Q70  (Holding  Company  Act  Release  No. 
16763),  we  must  deny  the  appU  cation -dec  "• 
laratlon.  The  housing  project,  which  In  all 
relevant  respects  is  Identical  with  that  pro- 
poeed  by  Michigan  Consolidated,  lacks  the 
operating  or  functional  relationship  required 
by  Section  10(c}  (1>,  which  Incorporates  Sec- 
tion ll(b)<l}.  between  such  a  nonuUllty 
business  and  the  operations  of  an  Integrated 
pubUc-utlUty  lystem.  The  fact  that  MP&L 
requests  approval  of  the  pending  proposal  as 
a  pilot  project  and  that  It  contemplates  no 
additional  housing  projects,  does  not  serve 
to  dlBtlngulsh  this  application  from  the  one 
rejected  In  the  Michigan  Consolidated  case. 
The  Import  of  the  Michigan  Consolidated  de- 
cision Is  that  any  such  venture  Is  prohibited 
by  the  Act.  Accordingly,  we  conclude  that 
MP&L's  appllcatlon-decIaraUon  cannot  be 
approved.  Nor.  for  resAOOs  there  stated,  may 
we  exempt  the  acquisitions  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  9(c)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

It  l8  ordered,  accordingly,  that  said  ap- 
pUcfttlon-declaratlon.  as  amended,  be,  and 
It  hereby  is.  denied  and  not  permitted  to  be- 
come elTectlve. 

By  the  Commission  (Chairman  Budge  and 
Commissioners  Needham  and  Rerlong) ,  Com- 
missioners Owens  and  Smith  dissenting  In 
separate  statements. 

Okval  L.  DoBois. 

Sccretarj/. 

(^minlssloner  Owens,  concurring  Ln  part 
and  dissenting  Id  part : 

I  reiterate  my  opinion  as  expressed  In  both 
prior  Michigan  Consolidated  proceedings 
(Holding  Company  Act  Release  Nos.  16331 
and  10763).  While  I  concur  that  Sections  10 
{c)(l)  and  11(b)  (1)  do  not  permit  a  publlc- 
uttuty  holding  company  registered  under  the 
Act  or  a  subsidiary  company  thereof  to  en- 
gage in  the  housing  business.  I  adhere  to  my 
views  that  an  exemption  under  Section  9(c) 
(3)  is  appropriate  where  Justified  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  a  particular  appli- 
cation. I  feel  that  the  factual  situation  pre- 
sented by  UF&L's  appUcatlon  closely  paral- 
leli  the  Tacts  in  the  Michigan  Consolidated 
proceedings.  I.  therefore,  would  approve  this 
application  puriuant  to  Section  Q(c)(3). 

Conunlssloncr  Smith,  diaaentlng: 

As  the  factual  pattern  of  the  Instant  pro- 
posal is  IndisUngulshable  from  that  of  Mich' 
igan  Consolidated,  i  adhere  to  the  views  I 
expressed  In  both  prior  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated proceedings  and  conclude  that  the 
application -declaration  should  be  granted 
either  as  an  "other  business"  permissible 
under  Section  11(b)  (l),  upon  which  I,  again, 
place  primary  reliance,  or  by  way  of  an  ex- 
emption under  the  proTlslons  of  Section  d 
(e)(9).  

(SecurltlM  and  Exchange  Oocomlsaion. 
Waablngxon,  DC.  June  33,  1970.  Admlnls- 
traUve  Proceeding  PUe  No.  3-3111] 

In  THE  Mattes  or  Michigan  CoNaoussTCO 
Osa  Co..  MicniOAN  Cohboudatbd  Bomes 
Ctm*.,  DmoiT,  MKH.  (7CM778),  Public 
UntlTT  HOLOn4G  CoMTAirr  Act  of  1935. 
PnOITMOS  AND  OrtKCOH 

(Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16763) 

ACQUiatnON     BT     FUMUC     UTXUTT     ffOBSnUAXT 

COHPAMT  or  aasisTxaxD  Hai.DiNc  compamt 

or    BECUaiTMa   or    NOM-DrXLITT    OOMnUCT 

AppUcatloB  under  Sections  9<a)  and  10  of 
Public  DUllty  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1936  for  approval  of  propoaed  acquliltlon,  by 
publlc-utlUty  subsidiary  company  of  regis- 


tered holding  company,  of  securities  of  non- 
utlllty  subsidiary  company  which  proposed 
to  construct  low  and  moderate  Income  urban 
housing  projects  pursuant  to  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  denied,  as  not  mteting  standards  of 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Acquisition  by  public  utility  subsidiary 
company  of  registered  holding  company  of 
stock  and  notes  of  wholly  owned  suhsidiary 
company  formed  to  construct  and  operate 
bousing  projects  under  National  Houalne  Act 
map  not  be  authorixed  under  "other  busi- 
ness" clauses  of  Section  11  (b)(1)  of  Public 
CtlUty  Holding  Company  Act  of  1936  in  ab- 
sence of  showing  ot  operating  or  functional 
relationship  between  lucb  nonutillty  busi- 
ness and  operations  of  Integrated  public 
utility  system. 

Acquisition  of  ownership  and  management 
of  a  bousing  corporation  does  not  meet  test 
for  exemption  under  Section  0(c)  (3)  of  Pub- 
lic UtUity  Holding  Company  Act  of  1936  as 
being  appropriate  in  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness of  public-utility  subsidiary  company  of 
a  registered  holding  company. 

APPEARANCES 

Arthur  R.  Seder.  Jr„  and  Sidley  A  Austin. 
for  Michigan  Consolidated  Qas  C-ompiUiy  and 
Michigan   Consolidated   Bomes   Corporation. 

Solomxm  Freedman.  Aaron  Lev}t  and  H. 
Kennedy  tinge,  tor  the  Division  of  Corporate 
Regulation  of  the  Commission. 

On  March  31.  1969.  the  Commission,  by  a 
divided  vote,  granted  an  application,  filed 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1936  ("Act"),  for  authorization 
to  Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  Company 
("Michigan  Consolldsted")  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  a  housing  project  In  Det/olt,  Michi- 
gan, through  Investment  In  and  loans  to  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  company.  Michigan 
Consolidated  Homes  Oori>oraUon  ("Homes 
Corporation") .  a  company  which  was  orga- 
nised to  construct  and  operate  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  projects  as  a  "limited 
dividend"  housing  corporation  under  the 
National  Housing  Act.'  That  housing  project 
has  been  virtually  completed  and  two  addi- 
tional projects  (Inkster  and  Elmwood)  are 
presently  under  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  advanced  on  notes  issued  by  Homes 
Corporation  to  Michigan  Consolidated,  These 
two  compsnles  have  now  filed  another  appU- 
catlon relating  to  the  financing  of  the  two 
additional  housing  projects. 

Public  notice  of  the  Instant  application 
was  given  affording  any  interested  person  an 
opportunity  to  request  a  bearing.  No  hearing 
has  been  requested  or  ordered.  Pursuant  to 
the  notice  and  the  agreement  of  applicants, 
we  have  considered  the  matter  on  the  appli- 
cation, certain  additional  information  sup- 
plied by  applicants,  and  the  briefs  filed  in 
the  prior  proceedings. 

raoraiKTr  or  AOVsNcsa  Aits  itoTsa 

Michigan  Conaolidatad  is  a  gas  utility  sub- 
sidiary company  of  American  NaturaJ  Gas 
Company,  a  registered  holding  company  un- 
der the  Act  As  a  subsidiary  company  of  a 
registered  holding  company.  Michigan  Con- 
solidated Is  prohibited  by  Section  9(a)(1)  of 
the  Aot  from  acquiring  any  aecurltlea  or  any 
other  interest  In  any  buaine^  without  our 
approval  under  Section  10.  The  prior  Com- 
miasion  action  authorised  Michigan  Consol- 
idated, pursuant  to  its  request,  to  acquire  up 
to  66(K>,000  In  common  stock  and  up  to  63,- 
(XM.OOO  of  ahort  term  promisaory  uotea  of 
Homee  Corporation,  In  connection  with  a 
proposal  by  Hon>es  Corporation  to  construct 
a  bousing  project  of  130  units  on  6.5  acres  in 
the  Detroit  Inner-city  area  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  6a.340.0(X).  It  was  proposed  that  upon 
completion  of  the  construction  the  out- 
standing notes  would  be  retired  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  mortgage  loan  which  Homes 
Corporation  expected  to  obtain  from  the 
Federal   National   Mortgage    Asaooiatlon. 
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Homes  Corporation  obtained  a  mortgage 
loan  of  63,086,000  on  the  first  project,  and 
used  61,900,000  of  the  proceeds  to  retire  a  like 
amount  of  notes  it  bad  issued  to  Michigan 
ConaoUdated.  It  also  appears  that  as  of 
March  ao.  1970,  Michigan  ConsoUdated  had 
made  advances  of  61366.000  and  6410.000.  re- 
speouvely*  evidenced  by  notes  Issued  to  it 
by  Homes  Corporation,  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  the  two  new  bousing  projects,  one 
of  which  is  in  Inkster,  a  suburb  of  Detroit. 

The  application  now  before  us  requests  au- 
thorization for  Michigan  Consolidated  to  ac- 
quire and  for  Homee  Ccrporatlon  to  issue  an 
additional  6600.000  in  Homes  Oorporation 
stock  to  provide  equity  capital  for  the  two 
projects  now  prc^>oaed  and  others,  and  up  to 
66.000,0(X)  in  short  term  Homes  Corporation 
notes  to  provide  for  construction  and  other 
expenses  for  the  Inkster  and  mnwood 
projects. 

The  Interim  financing  for  the  two  new 
projects  was  not  covered  by  the  authoriza- 
tion of  March  31.  1909.  Any  reading  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Commissioners  who  Joined  in 
the  prior  authorization  nxalLes  it  clear  that 
such  authorisation  was  limited  to  the  spe- 
cific housing  project  described  in  the  appli- 
cation then  before  the  Commlsaton.  Repeated 
references  were  made  to  a  housing  project  In 
the  Detroit  Inner  city,  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  thst  area  and  to  the  fact  that  such  area 
was  in  MlctUgan  Consolidated 's  primary 
service  area  That  Michigan  C^onaoUdated  and 
Uomea  Corporation  contemplated  that  they 
might  undertake  additional  bousing  con- 
Etructloo  projects  In  other  parte  of  tt»c  De- 
troit area  is  not  a  basis  for  any  inference  or 
finding  that  the  authorixatian  covering  the 
first  project  would  extend  to  subsequent 
projecu.  Certainly,  the  retirement  of  61 ,900.- 
000  In  notes  issued  in  connection  with  the 
financing  of  the  first  bousing  project  for 
which  authorization  was  grazyted  did  not 
authorize  advances  and  notes  in  an  equiva- 
lent amount  for  new  and  different  projects,' 

THK   OTHZa   BVSUfSSS  CLAUSES  OT  BICTtON 

ma)  ti} 

We  overrule  the  prior  Commission  determi- 
nation and  find  that  authorisation  for 
financing  of  housing  projects  of  this  nature 
by  registered  holding  companies  or  subsidi- 
ary companies  thereof  under  the  Holding 
Company  Act  is  not  permissible  under  the 
itandards  and  requirements  of  that  Act. 

Section  10(c)  (1)  directs  that  we  shall  not 
approve  "sn  acqulsltloo  of  securities  ...  or 
of  any  other  Interest  ,  .  .  wtUch  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  11  "  SedlOQ  Ii(b)  (1)  r«qulres  ue 
to  limit  the  operations  of  a  regtst«red  hold- 
ing ccnnpany  system  to  a  alngle  Integrated 
pubUc-titiUty  system  (or  under  certain  con- 
ditions more  than  one)  and  to  "such  other 
buslneBses  as  are  reasonably  Incidental,  or 
economically  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
operations"  of  an  Integrated  public -utility 
system,  Including  interests  In  any  other  bus- 
ineaa  which  we  find  "neoeeeary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  InveatoTi  or  consumers  and  not  detri- 
mental to  the  proper  functioning  of  such 
system"  Section  lltb)(l)  is  a  baalc  provis- 
ion of  the  Act '  designed  to  implement  the 
legislative  findings  set  forth  in  Section  1(b) 
of  the  Act  wherein  the  Congress  enumerated 
five  separate  conditions,  each  of  which  does 
or  may.  advereely  affect  "the  national  public 
Interest,  the  interest  of  Investors  in  the  se- 
curities of  holding  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiary companies  and  aSLUates,  and  the  in- 
terest of  consumers.  .  .  ."  Paragraph  (4)  of 
Section  1(b)  states  that  such  interests  are 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  "whan  the 
growth  and  extoniion  of  holding  oompanlea 
bsars  no  relatSon  to  economy  of  management 
and  operation  or  the  integration  and  coordi- 
nation of  related  operating  properties." 

In  order  to  give  meaning  to  Section  1(c), 
which  provides.  Inter  alia,  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  tb«  Act  shall  be  laterprctad  "to 
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me«(  the  proUems  fcod  ellinln«t«  the  «rtl« 
u  enumerawd  In  UU«  Bectlon".  Section  U 
(b)  ii)  must  be  construed  In  lueh  ft  w»y  es 
to  «ffectu!kt*  Section  Hb)  (4V  and  renecta  » 
CXjngr««*ionAj  policy  Bealnat  BcqulaiUona  of 
mtCTMU  in  non-uUUty  bualnesM*  tftAt  bemr 
no  function*!  wla-tion  u>  utility  operwuona. 
In  oonneotion  with  the  wJoptlon  of  Sec- 
Moo  llfbKU  Senator  Wheeler,  the  manager 
of  the  bill  In  the  Senate.  *mphaslz«l  "the 
principle  that  utility  holding  companies  ihall 
confine  theraMire«  to  gas  and  elecrtlc  serv- 
ice and  not  continue  to  mix  Into  all  manner 
of  other  busln«»e»."  79  Cong  Rec.  10347 
n^tfc  Oon«,.  Jifly  9.  1M6).  See  alao  VnUed 
C«:i  Improvement  Co  v.  SSC,  138  P  2d  1010. 
1019  (C  A  S.  19431  where  the  court  «at«d: 

"The  obvioui  Intention  of  Congreea  In  en- 
acting Section  11(b)  in  wa»  to  integrate 
public  utlUty  holding  company  systems  and 
to  eompe!  holding  companies  subject  to  the 
Act  to  rrtlnquUh  tntewata  in  unrelated  utU- 
ttlee  as  well  as  unr«lat«a  oonutUity  com- 
panlM  The  myriad,  proroiacuous  actiTltlea 
uid  tnveatments  of  acme  of  the  holding  com- 
pany system!  was  a  prime  cause  of  inveators" 
joeae*  '■  .  ,. 

PoUowlng  thli  leglalaCve  purpose  and  the 
policy  guidelines  »et  forth  In  Section  Ub)(4), 
the  Commission  ha*  frequently  held  tbat  the 
two  "other  buslnese"  clauses  of  Section  11(b) 
( 1 ) .  read  together  permit  the  retention  of  a 
nonutUlty  bualoeas  only  on  "an  afllrmative 
showing  of  an  operating  or.  fvnctional  rela- 
tionship between  the  operations  of  the  re- 
tainable utility  system  and  the  nonutUlty 
business  sougM  to  be  retAlned.  and  that  re- 
tention would  be  in  the  public  interest."  •  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  this  Interpretation 
bas  been  sustained  by  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
of  four  circuits.  WortA  American  Co,  v.  SX.C. 
133  P.  3d  148.  15»-l&i  (C.A  2.  1943).  sfflrmed 
on  ceruorarl  Umlted  to  constitutional  Issues. 
327  D-S.  686  ( 1940* ;  Uniteit  Oos  /mprorement 
Co.  7.  3,EX:  .  138  P.  ad  1010.  1019-23  tC.A.  3. 
194S):  Arfc«n*«  Natural  Got  Corp.  ▼.  SJf.C. 
IM  P.  ad  597  (C^-  6,  1946).  oert.  den.  329 
tJJS  738  (194«>;  Philadelphia  Co.  ».  SJS.C. 
177  P.  ad  720  (App.  D.C.  1949 ).•  Any  property 
or  mterest  whose  disposition  would  be  re- 
quired under  these  test*  may  not  be  ac- 
quired.^ 

The  buslnesa  of  Bomae  Corporation,  which 
Is  non-utility  in  character,  is  related  to  the 
operaUona  of  the  American  Natxiral  public- 
utility  system  only  In  that  It  may  help  to  re- 
habilitate and  preserve  areas  servicad  by 
Michigan  Consolidated  and  thereby  promote 
iii  general  gas  uUllty  bustneas.  The  Commis- 
iiLin  has  held  that  a  customer  relationship 
between  a  non-uuaty  company  and  a  public 
utility  company  is  not  the  type  of  operating 
or  functional  reiaUonship  which  Congress 
contempUted  when  It  established  the  stand- 
srds  of  the  "other  business"  clauses.*  A  rela- 
tionship baaed  on  use  of  the  utility's  larv- 
ices  could  be  established  with  re^>ect  to  al- 
mofit  any  buslneaa.  and  if  permitted  to  con- 
stitute a  b*sls  for  retAlnabUUy  under  tbe 
"other  bualneas"  clauses  it  would  enable  a 
uUllty  system  to  engage  la  almost  any  sort 
of  activity  contrary  to  tbe  intent  of  Section 
lllby(l).»  We  accordingly  conclude  that 
there  has  been  no  showing  of  the  appropriate 
relationship  between  the  buaines*  of  Homea 
Corporation  and  the  gaa  utaity  buslneaa  of 
Michigan  Consolidated. 

TBI  oaanisaT  coiraat  o»  attaisins  t«8T  v* 
aacnoM  •<ci  (i> 
Nor  doe*  section  9(0(81  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act,  which  haa  been  advanced  by 
Che  Division  of  Corporate  Regulation  as  a 
basis  for  favorable  acUon.  provided  authority 
to  grant  the  instant  appllcaUon  Tbat  sec- 
aon  provides  that  an  exemption  from  the 
prohiblUoDs  of  Section  9(a)  may  be  granted 
for  the  •cquUtttion  at  "such  oonnnerdal 
paper  and  other  securities  ...  as  the  Oom- 
ml»lon  may  -  ■  .  preecrtbe  aa  approprUte  In 
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the  ordinary  course  of  bualueas  of  a  .  .  .  lub- 
sidlary  company  I  of  a  regUtered  holding 
rompany)  and  is  not  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  the  mterest  of  Investors  or 
consumers."  This  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
securities  to  be  acquired  must  be  in  the  "or- 
dinary course"  of  the  business  of  the  ac- 
quiring companv-  The  acquisition  here  pro- 
pose would  enable  Michigan  Consolidated 
to  become  engaged,  through  a  wholly  con- 
trolled subaldlary  company,  in  the  business 
of  oonstructln«  and  operating  a  housing  de- 
velopment The  -ordinary  courae  of  business" 
of  iClchtgan  ConsoUdated  la  the  operation 
of  a  retaU  gas  bualneas  and  not  a  housing 
project,  nor  are  the  retail  gas  busineas  and 
the  housing  business  related  buslneases.  Sec- 
tion 9icn3|  cannot  be  employed  to  evade 
the  proecrtptJon  of  Section  11(b)(1)  pro- 
hibiting the  acqutsiuon  by  a  gaa  utility  com- 
pany of  an  interest  in  a  bualneea  unrelated  to 
iLs  bualneea.'-' 

Further,  given  the  ooostrucUon  of  the 
mandate  of  Section  1(c).  EK>ted  above,  we 
cannot  find  it  la  not  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  the  inUreat  of  investors  or 
consumer*  to  have  a  registered  holding  com- 
pany grow  and  extend  Into  areas  which  bear 
no  relatlonahlp  to  the  integration  and  coor- 
dination of  thai  company's  lntegrftt*d  gas 
utility  system." 

This  case  dUTera  in  Important  respects  from 
those  relied  upon  by  applicant*  where  the 
CommlBSlon  Issued  orders  eiempUng  from 
Section  9<a)  acquisitions  of  sraaU  amounts 
of  sectirltles  of  Industrial  development  or 
home  construction  companies,  which  in- 
volved only  inveatoienta  in,  aod  have  not  in- 
volved ownership  and  control  of,  another 
buslne«  by  the  acqulrtng  company."  As 
noted.  Home*  Corporation  is  wholly  owned 
by  and  under  the  dlrecUon  and  control  of 
Michigan  Consolidated. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  meritorious  pol- 
icy In  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  to  asalat  pri- 
vate industry  In  providing  programs  to  re- 
babUltaie  urban  areas  and  the  public  inter- 
est sought  to  be  served  thereby.  However,  the 
Housing  act  does  not  authorlM  this  Commis- 
sion to  ignore  the  express  policy  flndlnga  and 
prohibitions  set  forth  in  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  believe  the  con- 
clualoa  is  inesoapahle  that  the  ownerahlp 
and  management  of  a  bousing  corporation, 
however  otherwise  desirable  In  the  context 
of  other  statutes,  does  not  meet  either  the 
"other  bualneea"  teat  under  Section  11  re- 
quiring an  operating  or  functional  relation- 
ship to  the  operations  of  the  utility  system, 
or  the  t«»t  under  SecUon  B(cK3)  of  being 
"appropriate  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ng*" of  a  subeldlary  company  of  a  registered 
holding  cc«npany. 

An  appropriate  order  wtU  lasue. 
By  the  Commlsalon  (Chairman  Budge  and 
C-ommlaalooen  Needham  and  Herlong) .  Com- 
miaaloner  Owens  concurring  in  part  and  dis- 
senting in  part,  and  Commisetoner  Smith 
dlsMntlng. 

OavsL  L.  DnBon. 

Secretary. 
OommlBBlooer  Owens,  oonotirrlng  In  part 
and  dLsBencizag  In  part : 

I  concur  with  the  majority  tn  finding  that 
the  prior  authorlaatlon  did  do<  cotst  the 
acquisition  of  short  term  r»ot««  for  the  two 
new  projects  and  that  approval  of  Invest- 
ment by  ICcblgan  Conaolidated  in  the  hous- 
ing projects  cannot  be  baaed  upon  a  Boding 
that  the  standards  of  Section  ll(bl(l)  are 
met  I  reiterate  my  opinion,  expressed  In  the 
prior  prooeedlDg.  that  there  is  no  warrant 
for  departing  from  the  prior  Commlaaloo  in- 
terpretation that  the  "other  buatDsaa' 
claueei  of  that  Section  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  non-utinty  buelnes*  only  If  there 
Is  flret  "an  affirmative  showing  of  an  oper- 
ating or  functional  relationship  between  the 
operations  of  the  retainable  utility  sy««m 
and  the  noD-uUUty  boaliiesa  aought  to  be 


reUlned.""  I  also  adhere  to  the  view  that 
no  such  relationship  haa  been  shown  here. 
I  would,  however,  consider  applications  of 
this  kind  on  an  ad  Aoc  basis  and,  dissenting 
from  the  majority.  I  conclude  that,  as  urged 
by  the  Division  of  Corporate  Regulation,  the 
special  circumstance  present  here  Justify  a 
specific  exemption  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  9(01(3)  of  the  Act.  That  Section 
provides  that  we  may  except  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  Section  9(6)  the  acquisition  of 
securities  by  a  subsidiary  of  a  registered 
holding  company  within  such  limitations  as 
we  may  prescribe  as  appropriate  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  bustness  and  as  not  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest  or  the  Interest 
of  Investors  or  consumers. 

I  recognize  that  the  statutory  authority 
In  Section  9(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  is  subject  to 
the  Umltauons  described  therein.'*  and  that 
acquisitions  pursuant  to  that  Section  should 
be  pertnltted  only  In  unusual  and  exception- 
al circumstances.  The  Commission  has  held. 
however,  that  the  authority  conferred  upon 
us  to  exempt  acquisitions  by  order  was  In- 
tended to  permit  xis  to  consider  the  require- 
ments ot   the  'particular    applicant,    rather 
than  of  holding  companies  or  their  subsldl- 
arlea  generally.^'  In  this  case.  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Michigan 
CODSoUdated's  proposal   ent&Us  a  relatively 
small  Invertment  In  relation  to  Its  total  net 
worth;  tbat  It  Lb  a  re^>oiiBe  to  Important  ad- 
verse developments  In  a  major  gas  service  area 
of  the  cooipany  and  Is  designed  to  remedy 
their  economic  and  operaUng  consequences; 
that  it  Is  p»rt  of  a  Pederal  program  under  the 
National   Housing  Act   as   amended   designed 
to  assist  private  industry  in  providing  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
snd  displaced  persons;  and  that  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  lu  project  it  will  be  subject  to 
an   over-rlding   system   of   regulation.   As  a 
limited   dividend    oorporauon.    Homes    Cor- 
poraUon.  in  receiving  long  term  low  Interest 
mortgage    loans    under    the    program,    may 
not  pay  dividends  in  excess  of  6%  per  year 
on  Its  equity  investment  in  the  project  and 
will  be  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Pederal 
Housing      Administration      ("PEA")       with 
respect   to   the  rente  that  may  be   charged 
and  the  maximum  corutruction  coets.  The 
FHA  requires  such  a  mortgagor  to  submit 
data  demonstrating  the  economic  feasibility 
of  Its  project,  and   to  enter  Into  a  regula- 
tory agre*ment  covering  the  operation,  main- 
tenance and  other  aspects  of  the  project.  The 
mortgagor   must  keep   accounts   In    accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  uniform   system   of 
accounts,    and    all    plans   and   spedflcations 
must  be  approved  by  the  PHA  which  alao 
Inspects     construction    and     supervises     all 
stages  of  the  project.  Applicants  assert  that 
their    proposed    projects,    which    they    hope 
will  lead  to  others  Joining  in  a  Large  scale 
construction  of  low  and  moderate  cost  hous- 
ing In  the  blighted  inner-clty  area  of  De- 
troit,   win    effectuate    national    policy    and 
wilt  help  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate  the 
Detroit    area    as    a    major   servlct    area   of 
Michigan  CohsoUdated. 

I  think  the  majority  unduly  constrict*  the 
scope  of  the  Section  »(c>  {3>  exempttoo  when 
It  holds  that  to  be  entitled  to  such  exemp- 
tion a  tranaactlon  must  also  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  SecUon  11(b)(1).  SecUon  9(a)  pro- 
hibits any  acquisition  of  the  type  deecrlbed 
UMreln  unless  the  Commission  has  approved 
that  scquialUon  pursuant  to  SecUon  10.  Sec- 
tion 10(0)  (1)  provides  that  no  such  ap- 
proval 1*  to  be  granted  by  the  c:ommlsslon  If 
It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  11,  Thus.  It  U 
Section  9(a)  that  make*  both  Secttona  10 
and  1  conalderatlona  relevant  to  Commission 
approval  of  the  acquisition  Section  9(c)  (3) 
sutes  expUciUy  that  8«tlon  e(a)  ahaU  not 
apply  to  an  acqulalUon  approved  pursuant 
to  Section  9(c)  (3).  By  permitting  an  excep- 
tion fn«n  the  requlremenu  of  Section  9(a). 
Ssctton  9(c><>)   clearly  authoxtaes  a  depar- 
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ture  from  the  requirements  of  Section  llCb) 
(1)  so  as  to  allow  as  appropriate  In  the  ordi- 
nary courae  of  busineas  an  acquisition  of  an 
interest  unrelated  to  the  public -utility  func- 
tions of  the  holding  company  where  the  other 
stated  exemptlve  standards  are  satisfied. 

Por  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  believe  the 
cautionary  standards  of  Section  9(c)(3)  are 
satisfied  In  thU  case,  and  1  woxUd  approve 
the  proposed  acquisitions  as  appropriate  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated'* buslnesa  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  or  the  interest  of  Investors  or 
consumers.  I  am  not  concerned  that  appll- 
canta  may  desire  to  undertake  additional 
projecu  in  the  f  uttire.  AppUcants  request  ap- 
proval of  two  specific  projects  now  before 
UB,  and  any  future  acqulslUons  will  require 
an  application  to  the  Commission-  The  au- 
thority and  discretion  granted  to  the  C^Mn- 
mlsslon  by  Section  B(c)(3)  provides  eufll- 
clent  assurance  that  the  UmitaUons  pre- 
scribed thereunder  will  be  obeerved  and  ap- 
plied. 

Commissioner  Smith,  dissenting; 

The  majority  today  overrules  a  decision  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  same  ap- 


power  to  "permit  as  [1]  reasonably  incidental. 
or  economically  neceasary  or  appropriate  to 
the  operations  of  one  or  more  integrated  pub- 
lic-utility systems  the  retention  of  an  in- 
terest m  any  buslnesa  (other  than  the  busi- 
ness of  a  public-utility  company  as  such) 
which  the  Commission  shall  find  ("1  o«- 
esaary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  intereat 
or  for  the  protection  of  inve*to«  or  consum- 
ers and  I  nil  D*'*^  detrimental  to  the  prc^r 
functioning  of  such  system  or  system*"  (em- 
phasis added). 

As  the  majority  correctly  points  out.  the 
Congreaaional  delegation  waa  certainly  not 
an  invitation  to  permit  utility  systems  to 
engage  in  any  sort  of  business  merely  be- 
cause tbat  enterprise  might  be  located  within 
the  utility's  primary  service  district  and 
would  thereby  provWe  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  utUliy."  But  that  Is  not  what  is  involved 
here.  Bere  we  have  two  local  housing  projects, 
desperately  needed  by  the  oommunlty  which 
applicants  are  committed  to  serve,  promoted 
and  regulated  by  the  federal  government  as 
a  high  national  priority,  and  requiring  only 
a  relatively  small  commltmsnt  of  capital.  In 
the  cliT-um^stanoes  here  I  can  see  no  basis  for 


vestmenu  do  not  dlrecUy  facilitate  the  serv- 
Ices  of  providing  energy,  heat,  light  or  power. 
However,  as  noted  in  the  Commission's 
opinion  last  year,  the  Act  does  not  require 
a  direct  relatlonahlp  If  the  requlrementa  of 
the  "other  business"  test  are  met. 

In  light  of  the  Congressional! y  reoognlBSd 
relevance  of  the  present  Investments.  I  ttilnk 
it  can  readily  be  found  that  those  invest- 
ments ar«,  under  Section  1 1  (b )  (I) ,  both 
reasonably  incidental  and  economically  nec- 
easary or  ^prx^irtate  to  the  operations  of 
the  utility  system.  As  the  ^pllcanta  have 
demonstrated,  the  propoaed  housing  projects 
Involve  modest  commitments  of  capital  and 
provide  an  economic  return  on  thoae  invest- 
ments both  to  Investors  and  oonsumen.  Vor 
the  same  reasons  the  Investments  are  liks* 
wise,  under  SecUon  9(e)  (S),  "appropriate  in 
the  ortltnary  course  of  businea"  under  any 
construction  of  that  term  which  takes  Into 
account  the  dynamics  of  contemporary  cor- 
porate functions  and  respooalblllUM.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  the  investmenta  are  nee- 
eaaary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  investors  aad  con- 
sumers. The  underlying  sodsl  purimse  and 


the  Commission  witn  respect  to  tne  same  ap-      ^"=^,';""-"*'-"™  "  .^n^^^^^^  poHcy  t>"l"  of  these  Investments  are  entirely 

pucant.  made  onlya  year  ago.-.  I  believe  that     ^^^^V^^^^^tl^.^.^^^^^^i^'^^      Snstetent  with  the  broad  concepUons  of  thJ 


the  present  application,  as  the  prior  one.  pre 
sents  an  ample  basis  tor  exercise  of  the  Com 
miSBlon'B  authority  to  approve  acquisitions 
which  are  not  "detrimental  to  the  carrying 
out"  of  the  simplification  and  integration 
provisions  of  the  Holding  Company  Act.  This 
Is  so  whether  the  acquisition  is  deemed  to 
fall  within  the  "other  business"  clauses  of 
Section  11(b)  (1),  upon  which  I  would  place 
primary  reliance,  or  by  way  of  an  exemption 
within  the  provisions  of  Section  9(c>  (3)  upon 
which  Commissioner  Owens  would  grant  the 
application. 

In  its  prior  decision,  the  Commission  did 
not  attempt  to  spell  oat  definitive  guidelines 
to  the  range  of  permissible  acquisitions  which 
a  holding  company  system  might  undertake 
pursuant  to  Congressional) y  recognized  hous- 
ing programs.  Nor  was  there  any  need  to  do 
so.  Based  upon  the  record  developed  in  that 
case — which  is  virtually  identical  with  the 
record  before  us  here — the  Commission  deter- 
mined that  the  application  should  be 
granted."  The  majority  now  flatly  precludes 
any  administrative  accommodation  of  the 
policies  of  the  Holding  Company  Act  to  the 
policies  of  the  Housing  Act.  Tet  changes  in 
our  social  and  economic  environment,  to 
which  many  corporations  are  seeking  to 
respond,  affect  utility  holding  companies  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  corporate 
community. 

As  was  Stated  last  year; 

"This  overwhelmingly  neceaaary  and  yet 
relatively  Umlted  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal cannot,  in  our  view,  be  considered  'dtrtrt- 
menul  to  the  carrying  out"  of  the  simplifica- 
tion and  integrmUon  provisions  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  Investment  of  private 
capital  for  such  a  purpose  has  been  generally 
determined  by  C<pngres3  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  and  specifically  determined  by  man- 
agement to  be  In  the  corporate  Interest — and 
both  determinations  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  compelling  and  ud controverted  facts 
of  great  significance  to  both  the  country  and 
the  company." 

My  full  views  regarding  the  appUcaUon  of 
Section  11(b)  (1)  to  a  project  such  as  thoee 
here  Involved  are  set  forth  in  tbe  prior  case. 
While  adhering  to  those  views  I  shall  not  re- 
peat them  bere.  except  to  note  that  I  there 
analyiBed  the  cases  and  statutory  provisions 
dted  by  the  majority  and  reached  a  different 
conclusion. 

The  Act  Is  not.  as  the  majority  construes 
It.  an  Inflexible  limitation  of  regtotered  hold- 
ing cocDpany  systems  to  the  hole  business  of 
pTovMOog  utility  servloes.  If  Congress  had 
wished  to  impoes  that  result.  It  could  res^Uy 
havT  dCHM  so  in  the  Act.  The  fact  U  that  it 
did  not.  To  the  contrary,  Section  11(b)(1) 
expressly  delecatea  to  the  CommlsaloB   ths 


uiy  wsty  be  "detrimenial  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of"  the  utility  6ysi«m. 

The  questions  left  then  ate  whether  the 
'Other  business"  here  Is  reasonably  inciden- 
tal or  economically  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  operations  of  the  utUlty  system,  and 
neoftssary  or  apprcpriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protecUoB  of  investors  or  con- 
sumers. EsaentiaUy  tbe  same  questions  arise 
under  Section  9(c)(3);  namely,  whether  the 
proposed  acquLslUon  may  be  approvad  as 
being  "appropriate  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
bualneea  .  .  and  as  not  detrimental  to  the 
public  Intcreet  or  tbe  interest  of  Investors  or 
consumers." 

The  fulcrum  of  any  reaaoned  analysis  of 
these  questtoiM  Is  the  term  "bustoess."  Cor- 
porate builness  functions  are  becoming 
broader  In  concept  than  a  strict  limitation 
to  operations,  and  engi«enwnt  tn  relevant 
community  affairs  Is  becommg  a  customary 
corporate  role.  Public  uUllty  companies  in 
particular,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  many 
other  industrial  concerns,  have  a  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  areas  they  serve  In  essence, 
the  Holding  Company  Act  sought  to  Insure 
that  commitment.  It  is  not  posalble  fw  a 
uUllty  simply  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  to 
another  area  when  Ita  eriating  swlce  district 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  service  effi- 
ciently and  at  maximum  profit  to  Its  share- 
holders- If  large  portions  of  the  service  area 
become  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  habiutlon, 
the  utility  must  face  not  only  a  posalble  re- 
duction In  revenue  but  the  additional  ex- 
pense and  burden  of  servicing  areas  that  He 
beyond  the  service  vacuum  created  by  such 
condlUons. 

By  its  enactment  of  the  Katiooal  Housing 
Act.  Congress  sought  to  involve  large  Amer- 
ican corporations  In  a  concerted  effort  to  al- 
leviate one  of  tbe  primary  social  and  eco- 
nonlc  prohlems  of  our  urban  society— inade- 
quate bousing,  and  an  that  entails.  The  Con- 
gressional mandate  stems  from  a  growing 
recognition  by  the  corporate  community  it- 
self that  primary  business  purposes  cannot 
be  isolatad  from  tbe  fulOllment  of  basic  ao- 
dal  needs.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  dUS- 
cult  to  conduct  business  as  usual  unless  ac- 
Uon la  taken  to  allevlat«  criUcal  problems 
of  our  urban  communities.  In  this  case  the 
Commission  is  being  asked  only  to  permit 
(not  require)  applicants  to  make  a  relatively 
small  contribution  to  their  oommunlty  The 
keystone  of  the  Housing  Act  is  a  voluntary 
commitment  of  capital  by  private  eorpora- 
tlons.  buttressed  by  federal  mortgage  loans 
and  governmental  mipervislon.  AppUeanta 
made  that  commitment  in  aa  enlightened 
way  and  with  full  appreciation  of  MX  bixl- 
nesa  as  weQ  as  social  porpoas.  Vlerwsd  In  nar- 
itiw  tenns.  It  is  of  course  true  that  these  Iz^ 


concepUo 

public    Interest    embodied    In    the    Holding 
Company  Act. 

The  Congressional  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  corporate  participation  in  the 
rehabilitation  axu]  rebuilding  of  our  urtmn 
oommunltlea  reflects  a  realistic  view  of  the 
changing  needs  of  American  society.  The 
same  sense  of  realism  should  pervade  the 
appllcaUon  of  the  standards  for  acquisitions 
under  Sections  9  and  10  of  tbe  Holding  Com- 
p»any  Act.  Tbe  anachronistic  analysts  of  tbe 
majority's  decision  neither  achieves  the  ob- 
jective of  corporate  economic  responatbUtty 
with  which  tbe  Act  was  concerned  nor  Is  It 
In  keeping  with  tbe  broader  notions  of  cor- 
porate soda]  responsibility  which  have  been 
evolving  since  ita  enactment  some  36  years 


>  Michiffen  ConsoUdated  Oas  Company, 
Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  1S331. 
Commlsclonen  Smith  and  Wheat  held  that 
the  acquisition  by  Michigan  Consolidated  of 
stotic  and  notes  of  Homes  Corporation  was 
permlsslhle  under  the  "other  buxiness" 
clauses  of  SecUon  11(b)(1)  of  the  Act.  Com- 
missioner Owens,  while  concluding  that  such 
acquisitions  could  not  be  authorised  under 
the  standards  of  Section  11(b)  fi) ,  concurred 
In  the  autborlcatlon.  finding  that  the  trans* 
acuons  could  qualify  as  exempted  acqutsl- 
ttons  Id  the  ordinary  cotirse  of  Michigan 
Consoltdated's  business  under  Section  9(c) 
(3).  Chairman  Budge  dissented  holding  that 
such  acquisitions  met  neither  the  testa  of 
Beckon  11(b)(1)  nor  those  of  Section 
e(c)(3). 

•As  of  May  IS.  1970.  six  addlUonal  notes 
had  been  Issued  as  follows:  two  on  April  IS. 
1970.  In  tbe  amounts  of  970,000  and  IIS.OOO; 
two  on  May  IS.  1970,  in  the  amounts  of 
•140.000  and  930.000;  and  two  on  May  15. 
1970.  in  the  amounts  of  9300.000  and  9237.833. 

■  In  view  of  the  Illegality  of  the  transac- 
tions reapecting  the  two  projects,  irfin^fgon 
Consolidated  must  dlve«t  itaclf  of  tbe  Inter- 
cfits  concerned.  We  of  course  do  not  hereby 
Intend  to  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  with- 
draw or  set  aside  tbe  previous  sutborisaUoa- 

*As  the  Supreme  Court  noted,  in  sustain- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  Section  11(b)(1) 
In  North  American  Co.  v.  S.S.C.,  397  U.6.  ASd 
704.  note  14  (194fl).  8«tloii  11  te  "the  very 
heart  of  the  UtVe  ' 

» General  Public  Vtilitia  Corporation,  33 
S.E.C.  807.  339-40  (1951)  and  cases  therein 
dted:  Vmtad  Lipht  and  XatiUMyi  Companif. 
35  SJ.C.  SIS.  619  (1964);  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany. 38  SJEjC  SS.  7«-fl  (IMS).  C/.  the  State- 
ment tn  North  Amerlosn  Co.  ▼.  SMXI.,  337 
U£.  6M.  097  (1»4«»>.  tbat  'Mttoer  holdings 
may  be.  rfttalncd  «nly  U  their  rertviuoa  is 
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reUted  to  the  operations  of  the  reUined 
uUllty  properties. •■   (EmphMls  BuppUed). 

•  In  Enjrineeri  Public  Service  Company.  13 
SiC.  41.  72-7B.  90-M  (1943),  the  Commis- 
sion required  divestiture  of  certain  non- 
uUlity  properties  for  iBclt  of  the  nec«»Ary 
luiicUonal  reUtlonBhlp.  but  the  Court  ol 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
reversed,  holding  th*t  such  relationship  was 
not  required.  Engineers  Public  Service  Co.  v. 
SX  C.  138  P.  3d  936,  94«-948  ( 1943)  The  Su- 
preme Court  granted  certiorari.  323  US.  733 
(1944).  hut  after  &  voluntary  divestment  of 
the  properties  by  the  company,  the  Judgment 
belov  was  vacated  f<x  mootnese.  333  U.S.  788 
11947).  SubsequenUy  In  Philadelphia  Co..  v. 
$£^0.  aupra^  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted  Its 
prior  opinion  and.  by  u»  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  North  American 
t  noted  in  the  text  above)  ftxpressad  lU  ap- 
proval of  the  functional  test. 

^  reXM    VtUities    Co..    31    SJl.C.    837.    839 

•  The  North  American  Company.  33  SX.C. 
169  183  tlBSOj;  Cities  Service  Power  <t  Light 
Company.  14  SJLC.  28.  29  U»43). 

•  Philadelphia  Company,  38  SJC.  36.  73 
(1948).  Cities  Service  Poicer  A  Light  Com- 
pany. 14  8.E.C.  38.  39  (1943)  and  cases  cited. 

»»It  IS  suggested  that  the  provisions  of 
Section  9(cn3|  p«rmlt  departure  from  the 
standards  of  Section  llibnK  so  as  to  allow 
as  appropriate  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness an  acquisition  unrelaiad  to  the  public 
utility  functions  of  the  acquiring  company. 
This  construction  would  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion, contrary  to  the  clear  Congressional 
Intent,  of  any  security  the  Commission,  in  its 
discretion,  stated  was  in  the  'ordinary  course 
of  business"  of  the  acqianng  company.  This 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  Ignore  the 
mandate  of  the  statuW  and  would  nullify 
the  carefully  drawn  provisions  of  Section  U 
(b)  ( U  which  restrlci  registered  holding  com- 
pany systems  to  the  oparatlon  of  public  util- 
ity properties  and  other  properties  opera- 
tionally related  thereto. 

"  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Uichigan  Conaolldated  contemplatee 
undertaking  almilar  projects  of  approj^mately 
500  units  per  year.  Such  an  undertaking 
necessarily  requires  the  further  acquisition 
of  large  tracts  of  land.  and.  perhaps,  the 
construction  of  community  and  shopping  or 
other  commercial  faciUtlea  as  permitted 
under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"  Coruolldate4  Gas  Supply  Corporation, 
Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  1M77  (Oc- 
tober 17.  1967).  See  lilso  Columbia  Cos  o/ 
Pennsylvania.  Inc..  Holding  Company  Act  Re- 
lease No.  ie076  (May  29,  1968),  and  The 
Peoples  Katwal  Gaa  Company,  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  RelesM  No.  18049  i April  30.  1908). 
While  these  last  two  cases  were  not  spe- 
cifically issued  under  Section  9(c>(3),  the 
acquisitions  were  of  the  type  sJlowable  tinder 
that  section. 

u  Michigan  Consolidated  Gai  Company. 
Holding  Company  Act  Belease  No  16331. 
concurring  statement,  page  8.  end  cases  there 
cited  (March  31.  1989) 

"C/.  /n  re  Blecf^c  Bond  A  Share  Co^  113 
F.  Supp.  547  tUSX>C..  SDJ^.Y.    1963  > 

^  Slectrlc  Bond  and  Share  Company.  36 
S«.C.  238.  340  ( 1963t .  plan  enforced.  VAD.C. 
SDH.Y.  (CtT.  No.  83-49.  July  18.  1953. 
unreported)  ■ 

»  Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16331 
iMareh3i.l9«9> 

"  I  agree  with  the  majority's  conclualon 
that  the  Commlsaion'a  prior  decision  did  not 
authorize  the  projects  here  involved 

<■  As  the  Ccunmiflfllon  said  last  year  (Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Release  No.  18331.  p  6)  : 
■■.  .  .  in  finding  that  this  Investment,  ao 
relatively  small  for  Michigan  Consolidated 
a2Wl  its  parent  but  so  relatively  important  for 
the  community,  meets  the  public  interest 
and  relatiooahip  standania  of  Section  11,  we 
would  certainly  not  be  authortdng  com- 
panies under  the  Act  to  launch  into  acquisi- 


tions of  diverse  commercial  enterprises,  or  to 
commit  disproportionate  resources  to  un- 
needed  housing  projecu,  or  to  abuse  their 
natural  monopoly  position  in  non-equity  ac- 
tivities" (footnote  omitted). 


[United  States  of  America  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  June  33, 
1970,   Administrative   E*roceedlng  Pile   No. 
3-2111) 
In  THt  MATTta  or  Michigan  Consolioatio 
Oas   Co.,    Michigan    Consolidated   Homes 
CoEP..   DrrmoTT.   Mich.    (70-4778t.   Public 
Utiutt    Holding   Compant    Act   or    1935, 
Oaon  Denting  Pboposd  Acguisi-noN 
(Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16763) 
Michigan      Consolidated      Gaa      Company 
("Michigan  Consolidated"),  a  public- utility 
subaldlary    compony    of    American    Natural 
Oas  Company,  a  registered  holding  company, 
and   Its  wholly-owned  subaldlary   company. 
Michigan    Consolidated    Homes    Corporation 
("Home*  Corporation"),  a  non-utlllty  com- 
pany,  filed   an    application -declaration   and 
amendments  thereto  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  ("Act") . 
and  rulea  tbereunder  respecting  the  proposed 
Issue  and  sale  by  Homes  Corporation,  and  the 
acquisition    by    Michigan    Consolidated,    of 
share*  of  common  stoclc  and  notes  of  Homes 
Corporation. 

After  appropriate  notice,  the  Commission 
has  considered  the  record  and  has  this  day 
Issued  lU  Findings  and  Opinion,  on  the  basis 
of  said  Findings  and  Opinion 

IT  IS  ORDEBED.  that  said  appUcatlon- 
declaratlon.  as  amended,  be.  and  It  hereby  Is. 
denied  and  not  permitted  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

IT  IS  FURTHKB  ORDBBED  that  (a) 
Homes  Corporation  forthwith  dlveet  Itself  of 
all  Its  Interests  in  the  Inkster,  Michigan, 
project  and  the  Elmswood  Park  RehahlUta- 
tlon  Project  No  1:  and  (b)  Michigan  Con- 
soUdated  forthwith  dlveet  Iteelf  of  all  iu  In- 
terest In  Homes  Corporation  acquired  to 
finance  the  Inkster.  Michigan,  project  and 
the  Bmswood  Park  RehabiUUtion  Project 
No.  1 

By  the  CommtsBlon. 

OWVAL   L.   DUBOB. 

Secretory 


[United  SUtes  of  America  before  the  Se- 
curities and  bchange  Commlaelon.  Au- 
gust 3.  1970.  Administrative  Proceeding 
File  No.  3-3111 1 

In  the  Matt«»  or  Michigan  Comsolidated 
Oas  Co.  Michigan  Coksolidated  BoMxa 
Co«p..   DBTBorr,   Mich.    (70-4778).   Pxtblic 

UTTLITT    HOLDDIO    COKPANT     ACT    OF     1939. 

Mxhoeakdcm  OPonoN  and  OBDca  Dektino 
Motion 
(Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16819) 
Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  Company,  a 
gas  utility  subaldlary  csompany  of  American 
Nat\ifai  Oas  Company,  a  registered  holding 
company  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1936.  and  Michigan  Cott- 
Bolidated  Homes  Corporation,  a  wholly- 
owned  non-utlllty  subaldlary  of  Michigan 
Consolidated  Oaa,  filed  a  motion  for  an  In- 
terim order  of  the  Commission  authorlring 
movants  to  complete  the  construction  and 
financing  of  the  two  housing  projects  of 
which  they  were  directed  to  dlveet  tbexn- 
selvcs  by  the  Commission's  order  of  June  23. 
1970  (Holding  Company  Act  Belease  No. 
16788 ) . 

MoranU  asserted  that  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  a  necessary  step  in  imple- 
menting the  Commission's  divestiture  order. 
They  argued  that  divestment  of  the  boualng 
projects  Is  a  complicated  and  time-consum- 
ing process  and  that  the  authorlaatlons 
would  avoid  undue  loss  and  damage  to  appll- 
oanu.  The  Division  of  Corporate  Regulation 
of  the  Commission  opposed  the  motion.  It 
arsued  that  the  motion  sought  to  have  the 
Commission  approve  what  the  Commission 


expressly  decided  It  has  no  authority  to  ap- 
prove although  movants  did  not  suggest  that 
the  Commission  rescind  or  amend  its  order 
of  June  33. 1970. 

The  Commission  after  consideration  of  the 
matter,  agreed  with  the  position  of  the  Di- 
vision that  to  grant  the  motion  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  and  In  derogation  of  the 
Commission's  prior  order,  which  held  that 
construction  and  operotlon  of  the  two  hous- 
ing projects  could  not  be  authorized  under 
the  Act  This  case  differs  from  others  where 
acquisitions  were  authorized  subject  to  di- 
vestiture. In  those  cases  the  permitted  In- 
terim acquisitions  related  to  properties 
which  bad  been  lawfully  acquired  originally. 
or  to  properties  whose  acquisition  was  in- 
cidental to  an  authorized  acquisition  of 
other  properties  whose  acquisition  and  re- 
tention met  the  standards  of  the  Act.  In 
this  case  the  properties  Involved  were  ac- 
quired improperly  without  the  requl&lu 
prior  approval  of  The  Commission,  and  have 
been  found  to  be  of  a  kind  whose  acquisi- 
tion Is  prohibited  by  the  Act. 

Accordingly.  It  is  ordered  that  the  motion 
for  interim  autborlzatlon  be,  and  It  hereby 
is  denied. 

By  the  Commission  (Chairman  Budge  and 
Commissioners  Needham  and  Herlong.  with 
Commissioner  Owens  concurring).  Commis- 
sioner Smith  dissenting. 

OmvAL  L.   OuBou. 

Secretary. 
Commissioner  Owene.  concurring; 
Movants  assert.  In  effect,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Commlselon  in  its  decision  of  June  32. 
1970  merely  ordered  a  divestiture  which  can 
be  stayed  by  the  Commission  upon  a  proper 
showing.  That  is  not  the  case   The  majority 
determined  that  the  Commission  Is  not  stat- 
utorily empowered  to  permit  utility  holding 
companies   to  engage  in  activities  such  as 
those     for     which     Michigan     OonsoUdated 
sought   exemption.   While   I  dissented   from 
the  majority  opinion  of  June  23.  1970.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Commlselon  now  should 
permit  movanu  to  do  indirectly  by  motion, 
even  on  an  interim  basis,  that  which  the 
Commission  has  already  determined   It  has 
no  power  to  permit  them  to  do  directly  by 
exempUon.  I  therefore  concur  in  the  denial 
of  the  motion. 
Commissioner  Smith  dissenting: 
Michigan    Consolidated    asserts    tbsA    the 
requested  authorization  U  a  necessary  and 
appropriate  step  in  Implementing  the  Com- 
mission's   divestiture    order.    In    support   it 
contends  that  divestment  of  these  bousing 
projects  Is  a  complicated  and  tlme-con*iun- 
Ing   process,  particularly    because    they    in- 
volve Government  Bousing  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  that  the  requested  authorization  la 
necessary  both  to  an  orderly  implementation 
of  divestiture  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss 
and  damage.  If  this  were  shown  to  be  so,  and 
a  concrete  program  adopted  for  divestment 
OS  soon    as   practicable,   I  would   grant   the 
authorization  rather  than  further  penalizing 
the    company    and   the   projects    under   the 
Commlaslons  prior  order.  The  Commlselon 
has  in  the  past  shown  a  strong  sense  of  prac- 
tlcoUty  In  the  area  of  1935  Act  divestiture.^ 
In   order   to  consider   the  motion.   I   would 
have    required    Michigan    consolidated    to 
provide  us  with  a  more  detailed  and  specific 
statement    of    the    Items    and    amounts    of 
asserted    loss    and    damage    that    would    be 
involved  In  a  divestiture  of  the  two  projecu 
without  the  Interim  authorization  sought, 


1  See  for  example.  Louisiana  Gas  Service 
Compiiny.  40  S.E  C.  193.  196.  198^199  (1980): 
penmoil  Company.  Holdtaff  Company  Act 
Release  No.  15963  (February  7,  1968)  p.  18: 
pffn*oU  United.  Inc..  Holding  Company  Act 
Release  No.  10481  (S«v>tember  38.  1069)  pp. 
2-8;  tlltnoie  Power  Company.  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Releaae  No.  16574  (January  a.  1970) 
p.  13. 
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and  also  an  undertaking  detailing  the  spe- 
cific steps  and  time  sequences  proposed  for 
the  prompt  divestiture  of  such  proJecU 
pursuant  to  the  Commission's  prior  order 
assuming  the  Interim  aulbortzaUon  were 
granted. 


ICnlted  SUtes  of  America  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  September 
8.  1970.  Administrative  Proceeding  Pile 
No.  3-2444 1 

In  the  Mattee  or  Ohio  Power  Co..  CAMatmoE 
HOU8XNO.    Inc..   Canton.   Ohio    (70-4881). 
Public  Utilitt  Holdimc  Compakt  Act  or 
1935.  MzMOOAifDOM  Opinion  and  Own 
(Holding  Company  Act  Release  No.  16835) 

AcqotsmoN   or   sECirtrriEs   of   NoH-trntrrr 

COMPANY      ST      PUBLIC     irTrUTT      SUBSIDIAaT 

COMPANY  or  REOiSTracD  holding  oompawt 
Application  under  Sections  9U)  "w*  10  °' 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
for  approval  of  proposed  acquisition,  by  pub- 
lic-utility subsidiary  company  of  registered 
holding  company,  of  securities  of  non-utli- 
ily  subsidiary  company  which  proposes  to 
consuuct  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
project  pursuant  to  NaUonal  Housing  Act, 
denied,  as  not  meeting  standards  of  that  Act. 
Ohio  Power  Company  ("Ohio  Power"),  a 
pubUc-utUlty  subsidiary  company  of  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Company.  Inc..  a  registered 
holding  company,  and  Its  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary company.  Cambridge  Housing.  Inc. 
t "Cambridge  Housing"),  a  nonutlUty  com- 
pony recently  organised  under  Ohio  la w . 
have  filed  an  application-declaration,  and 
amendmenu  thereto,  with  this  Commission 
pursuant  to  sections  6.  7.  9(a)(1).  9(ci(3). 
10,  11.  and  13  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1936  ("Act ')  and  Bules  43 
and  46  promulgated  thereunder  regarding 
the  following  proposed  transactions. 

Ohio  River  distributee  electric  energy  •■* 
retail  In  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  includmg  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
Cambridge  Housing  was  organized  tor  the 
purpose  of  constructing,  owning  and  operat- 
ing low  and  moderate  Income  housing  proj- 
ects under  SecUon  336  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended-  As  an  Initial  project. 
Cambridge  Housing  propoees  to  construct 
approximately  100  housing  units  on  twelve 
acres  of  land  In  Cambridge. 

Ohio  Poaer  proposes  lo  acquire,  and  Cam- 
bridge Housing  proposee  to  Issue,  up  to  600 
shares  of  common  stock,  par  value  81,000.  to 
provide  equity  capital  as  required.  Cam- 
bridge further  proposes  to  obtain  funds  of 
up  to  $3,600,000  for  pre-operatlng  and  con- 
itruetlon  expenditures  (i)  by  obtaining 
construction  advances  approved  by  the  FHA, 
(2)  by  conventional  borrowings  from  local 
bftnks  (to  be  guaranteed  by  Ohio  Power  If 
rttqulred).  or  (3)  by  borrowing  from  Ohio 
Power,  depending  on  the  availability  and 
attractiveness  of  each  alternative.  No  ap- 
proval or  consent  of  any  regulatory  body, 
other  than  this  Commlasion,  Is  necessary  for 
the  proposed  transactions. 

Public  notice  of  the  appUcatlon-declara- 
tton  was  Issued  (Boldmg  Company  Act  Re- 
lease No.  16813),  pursuant  to  which  inter- 
ested pereona  were  given  on  opportunity  to 
request  a  bearing.  No  hearing  has  been  re- 
quested or  ordered,  and  Ohio  Power  has 
agreed  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  as  It  now  stands. 

In  light  of  our  decision  in  Michigan  Con- 
solidated Homes  Corporation  on  June  23, 
1970  (Holding  Company  Act  Release  No. 
16763).  we  must  deny  the  application -dec- 
laration. The  housing  project,  which  in  all 
ralerant  respecu  la  Identical  with  that  pro- 
posed by  Michigan  Consolidated,  lacks  the 
operating  or  functional  relationship  required 
by  Section  10(c)  (II.  which  incorporates 
Section  11(b)  <l).  between  such  a  nonuUUty 
business  and  the  operations  of  an  integrated 
public-utlUty  system.  Nor,  for  reasons  there 
stated,  may  we  exempt  the  acquUltlons  im- 


der  the  provisions  of  Section  9<c)  (3)  of  the 
Act.  We  have  also  denied  a  similar  appllca- 
Uon  In  Mississippi  Power  A  Light  Com- 
pany.  Holding  Company  Act  Release  No. 
16814  (August  30.  1970). 

It  Is  ordered,  accordmgly,  that  said  appli- 
cation-declaration, as  amended,  be.  and  It 
hereby  Is.  denied  and  not  permitted  to  be- 
come effective. 

By  the  Commission  (Chairman  Budge  and 
Commissioners  Needham  and  Herlong). 
Oeval  L.  OuBoxa, 

Secretary. 

Commissioner  Ovrens,  concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  in  part : 

I  reiterate  my  opinion  as  expressed  in  the 
Michigan  Consolidated  and  Mississippi  Power 
A  Light  Company  proceedings  (Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Release  Nos.  16331. 16763.  and  16814, 
respectively).  I  concur  in  finding  that  Sec- 
tions 10(c)  (1^  and  11(b)(1)  do  not  permit 
a  public  utmty  holding  company  registered 
under  the  Act  or  a  subsidiary  company  there- 
of to  engage  in  the  bousing  business-  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  factual  situation  presented 
by  Ohio  Power's  appllcaUon  closely  parallels 
the  facts  In  the  Michigan  Consolidated  and 
Mississippi  Power  A  Light  proceedings,  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that,  under  these  special 
circumstances,  an  exemption  under  Section 
9(0)  (3)  Is  Justified.  I,  therefore,  would  ap- 
prove this  application  pursuant  to  Section 
9(c)(3) 
Commissioner  Smith,  dissenting 


that  therein  the  open  enroUment.  or 
freedom-of-choice  iwUcy.  was  deplored 
afi  a  Boston  method  of  achieving  segre- 
gation. Teachers  in  the  Boston  schools 
were  quoted  as  referring  lo  a  ghetto 
school  as  a  zoo.  and  the  pupils  thereof 
as  animals.  The  debate  then  was  whether 
Boston  should  integrate  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as  many 
of  itA  young  citizens  pressed  upon  the 
South  in  their  frequent  promotion  ot 
clvU  disturbances  in  the  South.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kozol,  a  few  Boston  citizens 
at  mass  meetings  In  1965,  "did  not  hesi- 
tate to  draw  a  line  of  similarity  t>€tw©en 
the  events  that  were  Uien  taking  place 
in  Alabama  and  the  less  bloody  bui.  in 
Ibe  long  run,  no  less  destructive  proc- 
esses of  injustice  that  were  being  carried 
out  within  the  Boston  public  schools." 
The  statement  which  I  made  today,  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  illustrates  the 
extent  to  which  the  citistens  of  Boston 
ignored  and  promoted  racial  iniustice 
In  Boston  while  simultaneously  berating 
the  South 

Mr.  President,  the  sUtement  I  made 
today  before  the  Select  Committee 
clearly  and  imequivocally  shovs  that 
our  Government  has  been  and  stlU  Is 


adhare  to  Uu  vlen  I  eipresMd  m  tbe     pursuing  a  double  standard — a  duai  poi 


Michigan  COTUOtidaUd  and  Utasisaippi  Power 
&  Lifiht  proceedings  and  I  would  approve 
the  appllcaUon. 


EQX7AX.  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTONmr 
Mr.  McCLELLAK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  placed  a  staUment  In  the  hearing  rec- 
ord of  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational    Opportunity.    This    state- 
ment   primarily    concerned    the   segre- 
gated   status    of    the     Boston    public 
schools — a  status  which  present  and  past 
administrations  have  failed  to  challenge. 
This  statement  contained  many  sup- 
porting exhibits,  among  them  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stanley  Pottlnget,  head  of  the 
Office  for  ClvU  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Pottlnger's  letter  related  a  4«-pcr- 
cent  increase  in  segregated  schools  in 
Boston.  This,  of  course,  occurred  during 
the  period  that  Southern  schools  were  be- 
ing farced  to  integrate  and  the  South 
and    southern    politicians    were    being 
chastised  for  bigotry  and  racism.  The 
figures  shown  in  this  statement  and  these 
exhibits    show    unquestionably    that   if 
school  segregation  results  from  a  sole 
causa]  factor  of  bigotry  and  racism,  the 
cities  ot  Boston,   Detroit,  and  Chicago 
are  at  least  as  possessed  of  those  QXiali- 
ties  as  any  Southern  State.  In  addition, 
the  officials  and  citiiens  of  these  cities 
have  not  demonstrated  the  same  quality 
of  honesty  and  straightforwardness  that 
the  South  lias  shown  on  this  Issue.  In- 
deed,  the  North  has  been  accused  by 
many  of  hypocrisy,  and  by  a  northern 
Senator  of  "monumental  hypocrisy."  The 
facts  in  Boston  are  not  new.  Bigotry  and 
racism  hove  been  prevalent  and  detailed 
in  that  city  for  several  years.  In  October. 
1967.  "Death  At  An  Early  Age,"  written 
by  Jonathan  Kozol,  was  published.  This 
book  was  a  winner  of  the  national  book 
award  and  has  received  wide  publicity. 
I  cannot,  at  this  time,  go  into  more 
detail  as  to  its  contents,  but  I  wlU  state 


icy — with  reference  to  enforced  inte- 
gration In  our  pubUs  school  system.  It 
enforces  Integration:  it  forces  integra- 
tion in  tbe  South  by  injunctive  relief,  by 
other  court  actions,  and  by  Invoking 
sanctions  <  withholding  Federal  aid  to 
schools  In  the  Southi  while  ignoring, 
tolerating,  and. condoning  school  segre- 
gation In  the  North.  Mr.  President,  this 
dual  policy  is  a  serious  reproach  to  the 
integrity  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent aiat  the  text  of  my  statement  and 
the  additional  material  be  placed  in  the 
Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

MONUUEKTU.  HYPOCaOT:  BOSTOK.  Uass. 

Id  tiie  debates  on  ttie  Senate  floor  leading 
to  tlie  ^tablUiiment  oj  this  Gofnmlltee,  the 
diarge  wae  made  tbat  the  North  was  guilty 
of  "mouumental  hypocrisy"  In  lu  eHorta  to 
lore*  Integration  upon  the  South,  while  the 
North  became  lnor«»slngly  segregated.  In  d»- 
lenee  to  these  charges  of  monumental  hypoc- 
risy, the  question  was  aajted  of  the  South, 
"What  Bboot  the  continuing  eflorts  to  evada 
the  oonstttuUonal  mandate  with  'freedom 
of  cho«ce'  and  slDallai  plans?" »  At  ails  polDt 
In  tbe  hearing  record  we  art  confronted  with 
"freedom  of  choice  plans."  better  known  In 
Bosun,  Uaasaohusetts,  as  tbe  "open-enroll- 
ment policy." 

In  Aufuit  of  1984,  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
enacted  a  Racial  Imbalance  Act.  The  law  pro- 
vides lor  elimination  of  racial  Imbalance  in 
the  Boston  school  system.  The  remedy  for 
failure  to  eliminate  unbalance  Is  that  the 
Oommlsaloner  of  Education  must  refus*  to 
certify  all  Bute  aid  for  that  system  This 
requirement  u  unique  In  the  SO  SUt*8  Un- 
der that,law.  the  Slate  Board  of  Eklucatlon 
voted  unanimously  to  withdraw  aid  from  the 
Boston  school  system  in  1886.  Insofar  aa  I 
tiave  tieen  able  Co  determine  aid  was  never 
terminated. 

Boston  aiso  has  a  number  of  programs 
which  have  tecelved  wide  pubUdty,  dealgned 
to  produce  mtegraUon  between  mlnwtty 
groups  and  suburban  students. 
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TbAt  U  the  facmde.  Tbst  U  the  Imace  of 
MAsa»ct]us«ets  uid  of  BoetoQ — the  city  on«a 
represented  k9  tbe  crwlle  of  Ainerlc«n  liber- 
ty, whicb  hBs  06teastbl7  t*keii  KT««t  nrldM 
to  exercise  leadership  in  the  nation  in  the 
field  of  quAllty  tntegrftt«d  education.  Zn 
hearings  before  the  Education  Subcomxnlt- 
te«  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  an  Labor  and 
Public  welfare.  Boeton  was  pictured  In  tenna 
of  tea  unique  racial  imbalance  law  end  Ita 
piUfiewlTe  InMfratlon  programs  aa  weU  u 
Its  open-enroUment  poUcy.  The  question 
wma  tlian  poawl  aa  to  the  net  result  of  theae 
profram** 

Let  us  now  look  at  tbe  reaUUes  preTalllnc 
In  the  North  and  UaaaachuMtts  In  general 
and  then  Boston  in  particular. 

During  the  Senate  debates  leading  to  the 
estabiuhment  of  this  Committee,  another 
question  was  asked  of  the  South — "What 
about  the  monumental  bTpocrlsy  of  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  develop  private  schools. 
or  to  close  the  pubUc  schools,  made  by 
Governors  of  states,  somehow  to  svold  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  equal  educaUonal 
opportunity?"  ■  The  latest  available  statis- 
tics show  that  the  State  of  New  Torfc  has 
810.600  students  in  private  schools  whereas 
the  entire  eleven  southern  states  have  only 
600,700  such  students.*  UassachusetU  has 
dona  much  better  in  this  regard.  It  only  has 
334.300  In  private  schools.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  exceed  the  eleven  southern  states;  It 
only  exceeds  by  30.000  students  the  combined 
private  school  populations  of  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas. Oeorgls.  Nfisstsslppl.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

What  has  happened  in  tbe  City  of  Boaton 
la  TMpanse  to  Its  much  touted  drive  to 
Hdtlav*  quality  integrated  equal  educational 
opportunity?  According  to  tbe  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Boaton 
had  198  schools  In  196Q.  Of  these  198  schools. 
47  contained  more  than  SO  per  cent  non- 
Whltee  to  1WJ9,  Boaton  operated  I»»  schools. 
Of  theae  IfiO  schools.  70  contained  more  than 
60  per  cent  non-Whites.  Tl^us  Boston  baa 
Increased  its  predominantly  roliwclty  group 
schools  by  4A  per  cent  while  simultaneously 
publicizing  Its  attempts  to  provide  quality 
integrated  education.  In  addition,  Boeton 
baa  now  achieved  48  schools  with  more  than 
80  per  cent  minority  group  students.  This  la 
the  net  result  of  Boston  integtatton  "ef- 
forts." ' 

There  reportedly  Is  a  great  deal  of  trans- 
portation to  achieve  Integration  In  the  Boe- 
ton area,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  gen- 
erally the  school  does  not  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation, and  students  sre  sllowed  to  trans- 
fer to  seboots  outside  the  Boeton  school  dis- 
trict Although  this  has  been  touted  In 
connection  with  Inner-dty  Hlsoks  attend- 
ing suburban  schools,  tbe  only  group  which, 
genarally  speaking,  can  Internally  finance 
tranafer  of  Its  children  to  schools  outside 
Boaeon  Is  White,  his  "White  flight"  report- 
edly la  what  made  the  Solomon  Lewvnberg 
aebool  a  95  per  cent  Black  school  .■  ft  should 
also  be  noted  that  Massachusetts  Qeneral 
Laws  Annotated.  Chapter  71,  Section  87D. 
provides  that  "no  school  committee  or  re- 
gional school  district  committee  ihall  be  re- 
quired ss  part  of  Its  plan  to  transport  any 
pupil  to  any  school  outside  Its  Jurisdiction 
or  to  any  school  outside  the  school  district 
established  for  his  neighborhood.  If  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  of  such  pupil  flies  wrltteo 
objection  thereto  with  such  school  commit- 
tee." Thus  the  neighborhood  school  Is  pre- 
served for  those  who  want  It — tn  Boeton. 

We  hsve  heard  much  concerning  the  oe- 
oeaslty  of  facul^  dew gregatlon  In  the  South, 
and  of  the  injurtloaa  perpetrated  when  Black 
teacbers  lose  their  poettlons  due  to  elimin- 
ation of  need  for  teachers  in  many  insitanoee 
when  schools  ai«  merged  These  Black  teach- 
ers, who  seem  to  be  enrpltn  nxay  wish  to  know 
that  BoctoB  la  tn  great  need  of  Negro  teacb- 
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ers.  Boston  has  only  6  per  cent  Negro  teach- 
ers and  38.7  per  cent  Negro  students.*  If  the 
law  Is  enforced  equally  across  tbe  United 
States  there  obviously  is  a  great  need  for 
Black  teachers  in  Boston. 

I  now  turn  to  examination  of  the  legal  re- 
sponse, both  from  Federal  and  State  author- 
Idea.  As  Indicated  m  the  hearing,  this  mat- 
ter came  to  my  attention  through  tbe  testi- 
mony of  Nell  Sullivan,  Cocnmisctoner  of  Ed- 
ucation In  Boaton.  Massachusette.  In  view  of 
the  facta  as  they  have  developed.  I  am  ex- 
tremely curious  as  to  the  reasons  for  which 
tbe  Commonwealh  of  Massachusetts  has  de- 
clined to  take  action  to  implement  Its  own 
laws.'  Boston  and  Massachusetts  officials 
have  watched  Boeton  segregate,  with  legally 
sanctioned  freedom  of  choice  ss  a  prime  tool 
to  achieve  their  segrrgatlon.  They  have  ee- 
tabllahed  racially  identifiable  schools  In  Bos- 
ton. The  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  complained  of  this  policy  to  our  Com- 
mittee; yet  the  State,  whatever  Ita  actions 
may  have  been  under  Its  law,  has  only 
achieved  Increased  segregation  in  Boston. 
Federal  offlclats  did  not  bring  Boston  to  the 
Committee's  attention — indeed  they  ap- 
parently did  not  bother  to  brief  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  on  the  Boaton  situation  before  his 
appearance  on  August  13. 

I^st  I  be  misunderstood,  I  state  that  this 
Is  not  a  partisan  attack  on  the  Republican 
AdmlnlstraUon.  TTiey  have  only  been  In  office 
Glnce  19d9.  Segregation  caused  by  legal  ac- 
tion In  Boeton  has  been  apparent  and  in  con- 
Croverey  at  least  since  1968.  State  officials 
have  not  enforced  State  laws.  Former  Justice, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  offlclaia 
have  not  enforced  the  Federal  law  in 
Boston. 

Tbe  facu  requiring  action  In  this  caae  are 
clear.  Tbey  were  specifically  called  to  the 
attenuon  of  the  Civil  Rl^ta  Division  <ln 
the  Department  of  Justice)  In  December 
1989*  The  response,  on  January  16.  1970, 
was  that  a  parent  must  complain.*'  Such 
a  parental  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  jus- 
tice Department  on  January  33.  IVTD.'*  It  is 
now  September  1970,  and  no  action,  other 
than  some  kind  of  an  abbreviated  Irrrestt- 
gatlon.  has  bean  slowly  taken.  I  call  upon 
the  Administration  to  explain  why  Its  efforts 
In  the  North  are  not  st  least  as  vigorous 
and  forceful  as  Is  Its  efforts  in  the  South. 
Common  northern  excuaes  are  that  the  South 
has  had  eevanteen  years  to  correct  their 
radal  problems  and  the  North  also  should 
have  seventeen  years.  My  answer  is  that  tbey 
have  bad  those  same  seventeen  yean.  Zn 
addition.  Boeton  has  been  in  court  as  early 
as  1988.  They  have  declined  to  correct  the 
slttiatlon.  and  Indeed  have  worsened  It.  Both 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  Secretary  Richard- 
son are  publicly  committed  to  enforcing  the 
law  nationwide.  Is  It  not  time  to  take  action 
In  tbe  North  where  those  Oagrant  violations 
are  known  to  exist?  They  have  had  eight 
months  to  Investigate  a  situation  In  Boston 
which  would  be.  under  their  interpretation 
of  the  law.  clearly  illegal  In  the  South.  As 
we  an  know,  action  would  long  since  have 
been  taken  If  the  Boston  events  had  occurred 
anywhere  In  the  South  We  can  be  sure 
that  no  federal  funda  would  be  available  to 
any  southern  dty  for  the  1970  school  year. 
If  that  city  had  actively  proposed  segre- 
gation and  rsfuacd  to  correct  the  condition 
as  Is  the  case  In  Boeton. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  turn  to  a  concrete 
example  of  the  discrimination  being  prac- 
ticed against  the  South.  I  recently  received 
a  letter  dated  August  30.  1970.  from  three 
elUaens  of  McCrory,  Arkansas.  These  cltleens 
live  In  a  farming  cooununlty  very  close  to 
McCrory.  Because  of  historical  factors  not 
relevant  to  the  present  controversy,  children 
Of  thia  cooununlty  attended  the  achools  of 
an  adjacent  district,  Cottoh  Plant,  rather 
than  the  MeCrory  schools.  They  receive  their 
mall  from  McCrory  and  their  t«lephonee  are 
ootUMctad   with  tbe  Memory  exchange.  AU 


of  their  trade  la  done  through  UcCrory.  Tbe 
children  of  this  cooununlty  obtained  the 
consent  of  all  necessary  local  officials  in  both 
the  McCrory  and  the  Cotton  Plant  schools 
to  attend  school  In  the  McCrory  district. 
McCrory  Is  Integrated,  as  Is  Cotton  Plant, 
although  Cotton  Plant  apparently  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  Black  pupils.  Due  to 
objections  voiced  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  McCrory 
officials  reversed  their  decision  and  these  chil- 
dren win  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Mc- 
Crory schools.  Let  us  contrast  the  tltuatloD 
In  McCrory  with  that  In  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Oeneral  Lawa  Annotated. 
Chapter  70,  Section  ISB.  provides  ".  .  .  any 
child  may  attend  the  pubJlc  school  where  he 
doea  not  reside  upon  such  terms  as  the 
school  committee  of  lucb  town  where  be 
doea  not  reaide  shall  fix;  .  .  ."  Thus,  in  Bos- 
ton, students  may  transfer  not  only  from 
one  high  school  to  another  In  the  Olty,  they 
also  have  legislative  approval  (or  tranafer 
out  of  Boston  to  the  suburbs.  I  have  pre- 
viously given  the  figures  supplied  by  HEW 
which  indicate  the  degree  to  which  Boston 
has  segr^ated  over  the  past  three  years.  Tbe 
exhibits  refiect  the  belief  of  concerned  Boe- 
ton dtleens  that  the  open-enrollment  poll- 
clee  have  substantially  Increased  the  degree 
of  aegregatlon  In  Boeton.  Mr.  Pottlnger's 
letter  reflects  the  opinion  of  HEW  that  the 
open -enrollment  policy  played  a  large  part 
m  the  segregation  of  the  Lewenberg  High 
School.  Tbe  facts  I  have  related  to  this  point 
are  Indeed,  to  me,  astonishing,  I  had  thought 
that  surely  the  legions  of  Massachusetts  cttl- 
Esns  and  repreaentatlvea  who  preached  tbe 
value  or  Integration  were  consistent.  Yet  I 
find,  to  the  contrary,  that  even  as  they 
preached  Southern  Integration,  they  were 
segregating  their  own  society. 

According  to  Boston  Herald  Travtler  and 
BoxCoti  Globe  reports  of  allegations  made  by 
a  mother  whose  child  attends  the  Lewenberg 
Junior  High  School,  the  situation  Is  even 
worae  than  presently  set  out.  This  mother 
testified  that  condltlona  In  the  Lewent>erg 
High  School,  brought  about  by  open  enroll- 
ment, were  "pure  t>edlam."  " 

tn  an  effort  to  remove  her  child  from  this 
place  of  bedlam,  she  moved  out  of  tbe 
Lewenberg  district  and  attempted  to  send 
her  child  to  the  Waahlogton  Irving  School 
ten  blocks  from  her  home.  She  was  refused 
permlBton  to  tiansfer  her  child  to  the  dis- 
trict In  which  she  resided,  and  was  foroed  to 
•end  her  cblld  back  to  the  Lewenberg  school 
becatisc  there  were  vacancies  there  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  crowded.  We  all  know  why 
there  were  vacancies  at  Lewenberg — Boston 
offlciais  had  aided  Whites  lo  leave  Lewenberg, 
thus  creating  the  vacancies.  Here  we  have  a 
concrete  example  of  northern  action,  as  op- 
posed to  northern  talk.  No  matter  how  many 
meaningless  laws  are  on  the  Massachusetta 
books,  no  matter  how  many  Maasacnusetts 
leaders  praise  the  virtue  of  Integration,  tbe 
deeds  In  Massachusetts,  sadly,  repudiate  and 
violate  tbe  Law.  and  In  tbe  Black  mother's 
caee.  tragically.  Imposes  and  enforcea  a  rank 
Injustice. 

While  the  dtlsens  In  Arkansas  who  wish  to 
attend  a  school  in  the  town  with  which  they 
are  connected  In  every  way  are  denied  that 
right,  tbe  dty  of  Boston.  MasBachusetts,  not 
only  allows  craiufers,  they  then  force  Black 
children  back  into  tbe  ghetto  schools  from 
which  tbe  Whites  have  been  allowed  to 
transfer. 

Mr.  P6ttlnger  also  reported  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Detroit,  where  the  Administration  has 
taken  no  action.'*  The  NAACP  has  filed  suit 
In  Detroit  pointing  out  that  "a  northern  leg- 
islature has  adopted  the  Judicially  discredited 
southern  tactic  of  interposition  and  nulli- 
fication \  commonly  known  as  Stated 
rightet   .  .  ."'♦ 

Not  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  article 
la  the  adoption  of  a  treedoo  of  choice  plan 
toy  the  same  Michigan  leglalaturc.  Children  m 
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Detroit  are  now  free  to  attend  achools  of 
their  choice  In  addition  to  Initially  attending 
schools  established  by  legislatively  gerry- 
mandered attendance  sonee.  Southern  chil- 
dren may  not  do  these  things.  The  NAACP 
has  filed  suit  based  on  the  belief  that  tbe 
Constitution  applies  equally  In  the  North  and 
in  the  South.  The  Administration  has  not 
filed  suit  In  either  Boaton  or  Detroit.  Why? 
Does  not  the  Constitution  apply  equally  to 
all  the  States—North  and  South?  In  theory 
It  docs.  In  practice  however.  It  la  not  so 
applied. 

One  final  commentary  on  equal  application 
of  the  laws.  I  have  a  letter  dated  August  28, 
1970,  from  Jerris  Leonard,  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  Civil  Rights  Division,'*  m  respect  to 
an  Inquiry  contained  In  a  letter  from  ms 
dated  August  36,  1970"  In  my  letter  I  in- 
quired Into  Administration  policy  on  hiring 
and  firing  of  Black  teachers,  lu  response, 
Mr.  Leonard  quoted  to  me  a  portion  of  a  1969, 
5tb  Circuit,  decision,  "mereln  it  was  stated : 

"I.  Effective  not  later  than  February  1, 
1970,  the  principals,  teachem,  teacher-aides 
and  other  staff  who  work  directly  with  chil- 
dren at  a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  that  In 
no  case  will  tbe  racial  compoeltlon  of  a  staff 
Indicate  that  a  school  U  intended  for  Negro 
students  or  white  students.  For  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  1969-70  school  year  tbe  dis- 
trict Bhxkll  Bfi&lgn  tbe  staff  described  above  so 
that  tbe  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers  in 
each  school,  and  the  rauo  of  other  staff  In 
each,  are  substantially  tbe  same  as  each  such 
ratio  Is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  re- 
spectively, in  the  entire  school  system. 

Tbe  school  district  shall,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  desegregation  plan, 
direct  members  of  lu  staff  a^  a  condition  of 
continued  employment  to  accept  new 
assignments." 

I  am  sure  we  all  recall,  during  tbe  previous 
Administration,  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  Chicago  schools  refusal  to  integrace 
teaching  staffs  or  to  assign  teachers  to  differ- 
ent achools  In  accordance  with  Federal  policy 
existing  in  the  South  by  court  decree  and 
Administrative  guidelines.  According  to  the 
August  la,  1970,  Chicago  Sun  Times. ^^  Chi- 
cago has  been  highly  successful  in  continu- 
ing its  segregated  faculty  while  the  I>spart- 
ment  of  HEW  continues  to  complain  loudly 
and  slap  the  Chicago  wrist.  In  1989  the  Jus- 
tice Department  threatened  to  sue.  It  is  now 
getting  late  in  1970  and  Juatice  Is  still  threat- 
ening CO  sue.  but  has  not  yet  done  so.  Why 
is  there  no  such  suit?  I  can  draw  no  conclu- 
sion except  tbe  obvious  one — that  there  is 
one  Integration  law  for  tbe  South  and  an- 
other integration  law  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  If  there  are  those  who  wonder  why 
there  is  a  virulent  third  party  movement  in 
tbe  South,  I  Kubmu  that  the  facu  contained 
In  this  statement  are  most  conducive  to  it. 
Both  Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations have  consciously  followed  a  program 
of  forcing  Integration  In  the  South  to  an 
extent  apparenuy  not  tolerable  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Both  parties  have  been  captured 
by  groups  which  scream  for  Southern  inte- 
gration, yet  refuse  to  Integrate  their  own 
states.  This  Ls  a  situation — a  double  stand- 
ard— which  no  elected  representative  of  a 
Southern  state  can  contemplate  with  less 
Chan  undisguised  disgust  for  such  "monu- 
mental hypocrisy." 

rooTNoncs 
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Dkpaitmxnt  or  SmncB, 
W**hiH^ton.  Augutt  14, 1979. 

Hon.  John  UcCuixair, 
US.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Senato*  McOt^cujiH :  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  drawing  my  attention  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  Juatice  Department  may  have 
been  In  error  with  reference  to  the  Boaton 
School  altuatlon.  mentioned  at  pagee  2289- 
2943  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  OpportuiUty. 

Upon  reviewing  our  Boston.  Mssaachuaetts 
file.  I  have  ascertained  that  we  did  receive  a 
complaint  pertaining  to  the  altuatlon  you 
mentioned. 

Pursuant  to  our  normal  procedures  we  de- 
ferred our  inveetlgatlon,  aa  the  Office  of  ClvU 
Rights  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  had 
received  an  Identical  complaint,  and  that 
office  was  already  Investigating  the  matter. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  completed 
a  preliminary  investigation,  and  w«  bave 
made  arrangements  with  them  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  their  lovesugaticoi. 

If  our  review  of  the  investigation  Indicates 
that  further  action  is  warranted,  we  wUI 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  beating's  record 
were  corrected  to  reflect;  that  we  did  receive 
a  complaint:  that  HEW  received  an  Iden- 
tical c<»nplalnt.  and  Investigated  the  com- 
plaint; and  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
made  arrangements  to  review  their  investiga- 
tion, and  take  such  further  action  as  la  war- 
ranted. 

Sincerely. 

Jnuais  liBOHAao, 
Asaistant     Attorney     Geneml,     Civil 
Highta  Division. 

DEPABTixcjrr  or  Hk&lth, 

Education,  Aim  WSLTAax, 
Wos/iington,  D.C,  August  28. 1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  MoClxxxam. 
£7.5.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAa  SKKATOa  McClxllan:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  current  status 
of  Office  for  Civil  Elghu  activity  with  respect 
to  the  school  systems  of  Boaton,  Massachu- 
setts; Detroit.  Michigan;  and  New  York.  New 
York. 

BOSTON 

In  January.  1970.  a  complaint  was  received 
by  Waahlngton  OCR  that  tbe  "open  enroll- 
ment" student  assignment  policy  of  the 
Boston,  Massaobuaetta  school  district  has 
resulted  in  the  segregation  of  black  atudeota 
at  the  Solomon  Lewenburg  Junior  High 
School.  Upon  receipt  of  the  complaint  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  meet  with  the 
Boston  Superintendent,  and  a  prelinainary 
Investigation  was  conducted  by  representa- 
tives from  OCR's  Waahington  and  Boston 
regional  offices  on  February  3-7,  1970. 

Since  enactment  tn  196S  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act  for  the  elimination  of  racial 
imbalance  in  the  public  schools,  Boeton  has 
entered  a  long-range  program  with  the 
stated  Intention  of  ensuring  that  no  achool 
baa  a  majority  non -white  student  body,  and 
with  the  goal  of  eliminating  "a  ratio  between 


non-wbite  and  other  stttdeatB  In  public 
a^ools  which  ts  sharply  out  of  balance  with 
the  racial  compoeltlon  of  the  society  In  which 
non-white  children  study,  serve,  and  work" 
(statutory  language).  The  main  features  of 
this  program  are  a  large  scale  construction 
program  designed  to  locate  schools  so  aa  to 
maximire  Integration  and  the  open  enroU- 
ment  policy,  in  addition,  a  number  of  non- 
white  children  attend  public  schools  out- 
side the  Boston  dUtrtct  at  their  own  ex- 
pense but  with  oooperaUon  of  the  dljtrtet 
officials.  ««««;v 

The  open  enrollment  policy  provldca- 
,  i^^J-P^^  enrollment  is  applicable  if  the 
fouowtng  three  condiuons  are  fulfilled 

1.  There  Is  an  available  seat  in  the  desired 
Bcnool. 

3.  There  la  a  ault^ble  grade  uid/or  eoune 
or  atudy  la  uiat  achool. 

3.    Traaaportauon    u    prandad     bi    tha 

(b)  The ptiiutpai  makaa  arrugMoenu  for 
the  traostcr.  Isrormatlon  on  aeat  vacanolea 
in  the  Khools  u  penodloaJly  aiatrlboud 
through  all  cojmnujjjcatlons  media 

Those  meaaures  bave  not  reaulted  in  the 
correction  or  the  orerall  imbalance  in  the 
dutclot.  During  lOaS-TO.  Boston  operated 
199  achools.  or  which  70  bad  more  tain  60« 
minority  ttudenta  aod  u  more  than  «0« 
Thta  KMnparee  with  47  ichoaUi  oontalnlnr 
more  than  SOsi  non-whlte«  ol  a  total  of  1S8 
school,  in  19W-87.  In  Kjdltkm.  for  I9e»-70 
there  were  37,276  Negioee  (i».7»)  ot  a  total 
94387  etudenW,  but  only  238  Negroes  (S^i 
K  'Jtif  *"'  teachers.  The  dutrtot  alao 
nad  3J06  studenu  of  vartoua  Spanlab  Ian- 
guage  origins  and  1,643  Orlenrals, 

Because  of  the  dleerslon  of  teeources  seed- 
ed to  fully  inTewlgate  ao  large  a  dutrtot 
It  was  decided  to  concennate  on  the  Lewen- 
berg Junior  Blgb  School,  In  1966-67  the  re- 
claJ  student  enrollment  was  736  whites  and 
M4  Negioee,  In  1969-70  the  enroUment  was 
6»  Negroes,  23  other  mlnonues,  and  78 
whites.  In  dlacus3»ona  with  the  Bunerlnten- 
dent  he  aUeged  that  tbe  change  was  the 
r«ult  of  the  open  enroUment  policy  The  In- 
seatlgatlre  team  nslted  the  school  and  con- 
nrmed  that  open  enroUment  was  the  cause 
In  conjunction  with  a  substantial  change  lii 
neighborhood  racial  residence  patterns  While 
the  team  noted  many  educaUonal  deOclencee 
at  the  achooi.  no  oomparleon  was  made  wtth  a 
roprwentatlve  sample  of  other  Boeton 
schooU,  so  no  conclusions  can  yet  be  drawn. 

The  InvemgaUTB  team  has  leeommended  a 
full  scale  IneasClgatlon  of  tie  Boeton  public 
school  systems  compliance  with  Title  VI  of 
tbe  OlTU  Bigbu  Act  of  I9«4  At  tbe  present 
time  the  preliminary  report  Is  being  studied 
by  the  Office  of  the  Oeneral  Oounsel  and  a 
ttnal  recommendation  to  the  Director  u  an- 
ddpated  within  SO  dayx, 

nrtaorr 

On  July  7.  1970,  the  State  of  Michigan 
enacted  a  measure  which  In  elfeot  defeated 
a  program  of  aobool  Integration  in  tbe  De- 
troit PubUc  Schoola,  Detroit  has  adopted  a 
system  of  high  school  regions  beglntUng 
September  16,  1970.  In  response  to  an  act  of 
the  Btste  leguutun  which,  as  a  by-product, 
would  have  for  tbe  flret  time  largely  inte- 
greted  the  high  school   student  bodiea. 

However,  by  a  1070  amendment  to  the  aot 
establishing  compact  neighborhood  aonea 
drawn  by  a  commlsalon  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, the  school  board  plan  w«s  canceiUed 
and  the  segregated  nature  of  tbe  schoola  hM 
lallegedly  been  reinforced. 

OCB  has  communicate.]  with  various  De- 
troit school  nfflrlalB  since  rsernjii  of  the  re. 
cent  amendment.  Detroit  baa  tieen  requwted 
to  supply  more  cotnplete  details  with  regard 
to  student  aaelgnment  pcUdee  and  resmta. 
past,  preeeivt,  and  future.  Tlila  Information 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

On  August  17,  1970,  the  HAACF  (not  I.e(al 
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Dulensr  Fund)  fllcd  suit  In  U>e  US.  DUUIct 
Su,?1orthVE^m  DUtrlct  o<  Ml^g" 
\^Uolt)  B«lung  to  P««»'  '"P'!"^": 
uon  ot  th.  Stiite  .t*tut«  ^  It  »««"  D«rolf» 
Khool  integration,  imd  lUw  »«"°«  "Jf  P'"' 
implemtnutlon  of  th.  plua  m  S«P«2,^ 
1970.  r»th«  tH»n  gradually  u  prop««l.  A 
heanng  on  a  motion  for  preUmlnanr  Injunc- 
tion hi.  b«n  ..t  for  Augu«  38.  1970. 

K»W   Tout 

ta  May  1970  th.  Regional  DlrKtor  of  U)' 
OlS.^  Civil  BlgBt.  rwSelved  ^f^" 
Irom  two  sourc«  concerning  alleged  O^"" 
inatlon  In  tne  drawing  ot  community  district 
SU  wlOUn  th.  N.W  York  "'J  ,"f''~'  ?'^ 
trtct.  Th.  dlatrtet  lines  .re  In  the  K"^ 
am  oJ  upp«r  Manhattan,  th.  L<"«'»'' 
Side  of  MaSiattan.  and  Ocanhllla  Brcrwra- 
vllle  In  Brooklyn-  ^ 

Representative  of  th.  O""^  "l"  ,,'^!f 
complainant,  on  Jun.  1  at  "H'^h  «»™«  ''J*, 
pearid  that  the  dl.trtct  line,  did  not  .B«t 
ihe  .Mlgnment  of  .tudent.  to  «*ools  «nce 
without  exception  school  ««-;f»°=«  «!?! 
were  uaed  In  fact  to  mat.  up  dUtrtcC.  The 
OCR  Regional  Dlr«tor  believed  It  necwMry. 
Mwever  tTobtaln  further  Inform.Uon  and 
S^rSngly  requMted  a  meeUng  with  the  city 
^.  achiol  board  That  meeting  wa.  held  on 
August  25.  attendrt  b,  tour  of  the  Bve  boart 
aiSheta.  the  acting  Can^llor  and  other 
atan  ot  the  hoard.  The  board  denl«l  that 
th.r.  wa.  any  valid  hails  for  charge,  of  d«- 
crtmlnatlon  Including  Intervening  charge. 
iS  oUeged  that  qualifying  ..amlnatlon. 
h«np^r«l  Ih.  r«:rulun.nt  of  teacher,  from 

°^h:'^".^rr~«.«.U,«  reques.«.  varlou. 
types  of  informaaon  from  the  board  The 
(^  indicated  that  it  would  a«embl.  the 
information  and  designate  a  staff  member  to 
serve  a.  conOKt  with  HBW  to  supply  such 
additional  Information  a.  may  be  ""^"i 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  <"«:"" 
schooi   dewgregaUon   matter,  '^tb    you    on 
August  31.  If  w.  can  be  ot  any  fnrUier  >.- 
slatance.  pleaae  let  mo  know, 
eincerely  youis. 

J    9TAmXT   POTTtKQKa. 

IMreetor.  OJIce  /or  ClHl  Ktghtt 

BosioH.  Man . 
AUffUt  14.  1979. 
Senator  Johk  L.  McCi.aLi-»N. 
iiMte  select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 

D^^'SifT™:  I  bellev.  I  have  vlUl  In- 
formation to  give  your  oommlttee  In/eg^ 
„  «tom.y  O.n.r.1  John  Mitchell  a  Mrt- 
iony  of  last  Thursday.  At  that  "»«  »• 
itatad  that  th.  Justice  Department  have 
nT^  r«:elv«l  a  complaint  •«»«»-«''; 
6«<rreKaUonlal  open  enrollment  poUcy.  A.  a 
t!S^^  prolect  coordlnalar  at  the 
L^T^enUrrJunlor  mgh  School  community 
iSvlsory  bi>ard  In  Bo«on.  I  fll«l  a  complaint 
with  the  Jusuce  Department  last  Dccc-"^' 
28th  and  they  re.ponded  to  It.  I  h'"  •"  "'" 
^pondence  tor  your  worthy  lnv«Ug.tlon 
and  I  am  available  a.  well  as  my  ales  It  It 
will  be  uMful   to  your  commlttM. 

AILAK  S    COHIN. 

Pax..  RD-iaK 

In  respoM.  to  an  article  In  this  mornings 
Bo.ton  Olobe  wherein  OS.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  mated.  whUe  appearing  before  the 
senates  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tion Opportunity,  that  hla  oBce  has  never 
,«e„ed  a  complaint  about  the  open  enroll- 
ment policy  as  It  east.  In  the  Boston  Schtwl 
SyaUMnT  I  wlah  to  publlcally  state  that  the 
Attorney  General  waa  very  much  In  error  in 
making  such  a  statement. 

A.  Protect  co-ordinator  ot  the  School  Com- 

.    munlty  Advuory  Board  at  "»  ajj.""" J^J 

enberg  Junior  High  School  to  >^'«»Pf?  ,h^ 

Decimber  28.  1989.  I  Knt  letter,  to  both  the 
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civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  D«P»" 
ment  and  the  OlBc.  tor  Civil  Right,  tor  the 
Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
llie  stating  that  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory 
S^d  I  wfahed  to  request  an  Investigation 
into  the  Racial  Imbalance  U.*  and  the  Open 
Sirollment  Policy  as  It  eauted  m  Boston^^ 
stated  in  those  letters  that  under  the  Open 
Srollment  Policy  the  8°'^?", ^f'"^',! 
junior  High  had  gone  from  6V,  >"»c»  ™'°'' 
ment  in   196S   to  BS-i   black  .nroUment  In 

"frecelved  a  reply  from  the  J"""  D*?*": 
ment  on  January  16.  1970  conftnnlng  my  re- 
quest tor  an  Investigation  and  advising  me 
?hat  before  such  an  Investigation  could  be 
made  an  otnclal  complaint  from  '  P"c°'  °' 
Soup  ot  parenu  to  the  eflect  f" J"?  " 
Sett  mlnoVchUdren  are  being  deprived  by  a 
«h«.l  bo«d  ot  the  «iual  prot«:tlon  of  the 

'""letter  was  sent  to  th.  Justice  Dep«^.nt 
conlormlng  to  their  r«iu«it  <«>  ^""^^ 
1970  and  signed  by  sU  (6)   such  lntere.t«l 

""rr^it..  I  nor  th.  Advuwry  B-*"",^"  "I 
celved  a  reply  to  this  formal  complaint  that 
SeXttorniy  General  claim,  wa.  never  made^ 

I  ham  copies  ot  all  the  correspondence 
m,«lSr«l^ve  and  will  "f «  ">'  "^^ 
public  Moept  for  th.  names  of  those  parent, 
who  slgnwl  the  requested  complaint.  ^ 

It  should  be  made  known  that  the  D^t- 
ment  ot  HEW  did  respond  to  our  request  by 
ending  a  three  (31  man  U""»<'««""B,«»f 
"  tl«  aolomon  Lewenberg  Junior  ffigh  d^ 
ing  the  last  week  of  January  and  flrrt  P«t 
o!  February,  1970. 

t  would  further  wlah  to  state  that  It  Is 
quite  dlaheartenlng  when  the  Atto™y  O*^ 
„al  of  the  Dnlt«l  State.  pubUcly  '^^ 
tuch  an  important  U.U.  u  th.  one  at  hand. 


Htoi  P»«k,  Mam., 

August  19.  '970. 
Senator  John  L.  mcCiiujik. 
Senate  OJIce  BulKnng. 

''S^TCix^of  McC«.ta^Thank  you  tor 
vour  prompt  reply.  Enclosed  we  cop'e.  "( 
?MB^on  Globe  new.  ""clc»  ^J^^  .P!'" 
c^ed  the  pr.«.  rele«.  the  ««"^  *""'"^, 
Herald  Traveler,  and  Boston  Olobe  articles 
Which  followed  th.  releaw;  .11  correspond- 
Tncrto  both  the  Civil  Right.  ?';'"<'°  °' J" 
lustlce  Department  and  the  Offlce  for  Civil 
S"  ^Health,  "ucatlon«nd  ''.."«: 
and  a  copy  of  the  January  14,  IS^O,"™" 
^aveler  anlcle  announcing  the  Justice  De- 
partment complaint  made  by  u». 

AS  noted  to  the  pre«i  release  that  I  sent 
yo"  the  Offlce  for  ClvU  Right,  o'  Health 
Educauon  and  Welfare  did  ""O  '  "'"  °! 
investigators  headed  by  Mr.  Waner  ll^nt- 
terson  Offlce  for  Civil  Bight..  ".S^  Dep«J- 
mTnt  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  7th 
^d  DSt^ts  S  W..  Boom  3836.  Washington 
DC  nf^r  Horn  from  the  New  Y»rk  ClvU 
Right.  Offlce.  and  Mr.  John  Bynoe  from  the 
SSton  C.vll  Rights  Offlce  vUlted  tie  school. 
S~Mklng  with  faculty,  students  and  parents^ 
(to  Patterson  seemed  very  concerned,  but 
as  of  this  date  his  report  ha.  not  >«n  ■;«• 
leased.  It  would  be  greatly  sPP"*clated  and 
a  benefit  to  all  that  this  report  be  r.le««d 
immediately.  If  not  publicly,  at  le«rt  to  tboM 
making  the  complaint. 

I  am  looking  forwMd  to  your  action  on 
thl.  matter,  and  a.  stated  before,  wlllbe 
avsUable  to  you  and  the  Senate  Se^tCMn- 
mlttee  on  Equal  Educauon  OPP°«"°"J; 
Thank  you  again  tor  your  concern.  Hope- 
A!5?°theT«>»«n»  "c»o«  ""  Lewenberg  «>d 
.11  Boeton  schools  can  be  Improved. 
Stocsrely  yotirs. 

AliAH    8.   COMIN. 

Protect   Oo-onUnotor,   Solomon    Lewen- 
^erg  Junior  m»H   School  Comm»"«» 
Aivitory  Board. 


^^ir.^n^S'^s'r'i-mSef""'*"- 

S«°oTc,.^«.*?°<s  0.^o..  J....«  i... 
portment.WoJh''i»lon''C-  ^     _  ,. 

D«.  M..  IXOK-UU.:  On  »•  h*" ''",»?« J?°'°- 
mon  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  Commu- 
nl°?  iSvlsor,  Board,  we  would  like  » Z^""' 
an  nvestlgatlon  by  your  department  Intolhe 
Racial  ImEalanc.  Law  of  the  State  of  MMsa- 
chusett.  and  the  Open  Enrollment  Policy  of 
the  Boston  School  System.  ,  .^  „„ 

Under  this  State  Law  and  School  Depart- 
ment Policy  th.  Lewenberg  •""»!;' "'«^';" 
undergone  a  change  from  957.  whiw 
"tudent  enrollment  to  1985  to  ov«l>6% 
black  student  enrollment  today.  A.  pu»U' 
sludenu,  and  teacher,  on  the  Advuory  Board 
we  wish  the  be.t  wlucatlon  for  all.  We  believe 
this  can  be  beet  achieved  through  totegrated 
education.  ^. 

We  would  like  to  know  th.  rationale  of  thia 
law  and  policy  and  if  possible  to  have  a  mem- 
ber ot  your  department  meet  with  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  created  by  thu  SUte  Law 
and  School  Department  PoUcy  at  the  lewan- 
berg. 

Sincerely, 

AIXAN  S.  OOMW. 
Project  Co-ordinator. 

Solomon  LkwaNSiao  JoNioa  High. 

MO((«p«n.  MaU:  January  21.  1I7Q. 
K»   JL:CKH:«c   DJ    160-36-1    saCMO*-?. 
Mr.  CBAkiM  K.  Howaao.  Jr. 
Attorney  Education  Section, 
US  Defttrtmrnt  o/  Justice, 
l^ashtnoton.  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  How«u.:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
ot  January  16.  to  Mr.  Cohen,  ti>.  AdvlMty 
Board  prolect  co-ordlnator,  we  are  pleaMO 
with  your  Interest  ^.„,_      „    ,k, 

A.  parents  who  have  chUdren  at  the 
Lewenberg  Jumor  High,  we  wUh  a  goodj?'^ 
oaUon  for  our  children  and  hope  It  will  he 
an  integrated  one.  o~^„„ 

The  Lewenberg  being  a  part  of  the  Borton 
School  Department  come  under  the  tipen 
Knrolhnent  Policy  Inrtltuted  by  the  Bo««n 
school  system.  Under  this  poUcy  any  child 
may  enter  any  school  district  In  which  there 
IB  a  vacant  reat  . 

The  Lewenberg  ha.  enroUed  naany  out  of 
dlitrlct  Btudent.  from  schooU  that  are  pre- 
dominately black;  at  the  Mme  ame  many 
white  pupil,  have  transferred  under  the 
Open  Enrollment  Policy  to  overcrowded  pre- 
dominately white  achool.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  the  present  Open  Enrollment  policy  de- 
feau  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  ot  the  State 
ot  MaSMChuwtt.  and  lu  goal  ot  an  tote- 
grated education. 
Sincerely. 


September  22,  1970 
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U  S  DlFA«T>«i«T  or  Jtwncx, 
Washington.  DC.  January  /«,  J970. 

Mr   AlXAW  S.  COHkH.  ,  .  _ 

Protect    Co-ordhtotor,    Solomon    Letcentierg 

Junior   Hia»i   School  Commnnitj  Adirt- 

jorv  Board.  Afnttopon,  Jfosj. 

DxA.  Ma.  Cobik:  This  1.  In  re.pon«  to 

your  letter  of  D«;ember  39,  19«9, co°c«™'°B 

the  racial  change  In  Lewenberg  Junior  High 

stoce  19«5,  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law  olttie 

Bute    ot    MasMchusett.,     and     the    Open 

Inrellment    Policy    ot    the    Boeton    School 

^'l'^?rder  tor  the  Department  of  Ju-""  " 
conduct  an  lnve.tlgatlon  into  poMlbl.  vto- 
UUons  of  Title  IV  of  the  1964  ClvU  Blghtt 
AO,  (Dewgregatlon  of  Public  Mucatlon)  It 
U  necessary  that  we  have  a  oomplalnt  In 
wrltlna  •slgnwl  by  a  p«ent  or  group  of 
^"n^  to  tw  effect  thaTS;  or  tbeU  mtoor 
chUdrwi  .  .  we  >>"hB  "CP'"""^.^,' •=^~' 
board  of  the  equal  protection  ot  the  law.. 

It  would  .eem  that  th.  racial  change  at 
I^.nb«g  Junior  High   School  .Inc.   1965 


mlgbt  well  fall  Into  the  equal  protection 
quallflcetlon  If  subiequent  Investigation 
proves  racial  consider  a  Uons  have  contrib- 
uted to  tbU  change.  At  any  rate  we  arc  un- 
able to  tell  from  your  letter  whether  or  not 
you  are  a  parent  of  a  child  attending  echoal 
In  the  Involved  school  system  or  whether 
perhaps  another  member  of  the  Committee 
who  U  a  parent  ahould  write  us  also. 

We  would  also  appreciate  any  other  de- 
tails at  your  disposal  to  assist  us  la  deter- 
mining what  action  is  appropriate.  Partic- 
ularly, we  would  appreciate  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  problem  you  describe  in 
your  letter  and  the  identity  of  the  school 
department  to  which  you  refer. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely. 

JERRU  lalONASS. 

A$si$Uint  Attomep  General,  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

By:  CiiAai.zs  K.  Bowaro,  Jr., 
.^ftome^.  Education  Section. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Herald  Traveler, 

Aug.  15. 1970) 

Waikui,    Hicxa    DsrKMD    OPCK    SCHDOt    Bh- 

■OLLMKNT 

Director  John  D.  Warner  of  the  Boeton  Re- 
development Authority  and  City  Councilman 
Mrs.  Louise  Z>ay  Hicks  yeeterday  defended 
Boston's  open  enrollment  school  policy  In 
the  wake  of  a  statement  by  D.S.  Atty.  Oen. 
John  N.  Mitchell  that  It  was  Illegal 

W&mer  also  criticise  State  Education  Com- 
missioner Nell  Sullivan  for  what  be  said  was 
Sullivan's  failure  to  speed  up  a  study  of  pos- 
sible revisions  to  the  Massachusetts  racial 
Imbalance  law. 

Ifitebell's  remark  was  made  Thursday  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Op[>ortunlty. 
In  an  appearance  before  the  committee  in 
May.  BuUtvan  had  described  the  open  en- 
rollment plan,  which  permits  Boston  parents 
to  enroll  their  children  In  any  city  school 
they  choose. 

Mrs.  Hicks  said  yesterday.  "Boston's  open 
enrollment  policy  has  not  been  declared  un- 
constitutional in  a  court  of  law.  Boston's 
open  enrollment  policy  enables  a  student  to 
attend  any  public  school  In  Boston  on  a  com- 
pletely free  and  voluntary  basis  provided,  of 
course,  there  Is  a  seat  available  and  that  an 
appropriate  course  of  study  Is  in  operation. 

'*Boeton  hss  Judiciously  attempted  to  obey 
both  state  and  federal  laws  and  fortunately 
there  still  exists  In  our  great  country  a  Judi- 
cial system,"  continued  Mrs.  Hicks.  "Citizens 
are  not  dependent  upon  unwarranted,  un- 
proven  statements  of  constitutional  officers 
who  should  know  better.** 

SuUlvan.  In  his  remarks  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  ssJd  the  open  enrollment 
policy  was  responsible  for  turning  the  Solo- 
mon Lewenberg  School  In  Mattapan  from  a 
predominately  white  school  to  an  almost 
completely  black  school. 

SuUlvan  said  the  plan  "permitted  the 
mobile -class  children  to  escape  from  the 
school,  continue  to  live  In  their  community. 
but  go  to  all-white  schools  in  Boston  on  the 
periphery." 

Warner  denied  this,  saying  "The  Lewen- 
berg school  Is  black  because  whites  have  left 
that  section  of  the  city." 

Robert  Smith,  public  Information  officer 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  said  yester- 
day the  HEW  general  counsel  Is  considering 
whether  the  open  enrollment  policy  con- 
sUtutes  a  violation  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
act,  and.  If  there  has.  whether  It  would  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  HEW  or  the  Justice 
Dept. 

Allen  Cohen,  a  teacher  at  the  Lewenberg 
School,  aald  he  had  sent  a  complaint  to  Atty. 
Cbarlea  K.  Howard  of  the  Justice  Dept   Dec. 


M  of  last  year,  and  said  It  was  possible  that 
Howard  turned  the  complaint  over  to  HEW. 

Warner,  In  an  afternoon  press  conference, 
said  the  state's  racial  Imbalsoice  law,  which 
requires  that  every  school  be  at  least  60  per 
cent  white,  Is  adversely  affecting  Boston's 
school   construction    program. 

"The  city  of  Boston  is  not  months  or  days 
away  from  a  very  critical  situation  insofar 
as  the  lidannlng  of  our  school  construction 
program  is  ooncerned."  Warner  said. 

"We  ore  now,  today,  being  forced  into  mak- 
ing unsound  planning  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  location  of  new  schools,  all  in  a  frantic 
and.  at  this  time,  foolish  effort  to  comply 
with  the  patently  unworkable  provisions  of 
tike  racial  imbalanos  law." 

He  denied  a  link  between  open  enrollment 
and  racial  Imbalance.  SullWan's  remarks,  he 
said>  were  "unbelievably  unfair"  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  and  ahowed  "shocking  un- 
awareness '  of  the  history  of  the  open  enroll- 
ment policy  in  Boston  schools. 

"An  Inaccurate  and  unjust  appraisal  of 
Boston's  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance  has  now  been  given  not  only  to 
the  Congress  but  to  the  nation,"  Warner  said. 

Be  urged  SuUlvan  to  move  "as  swiftly  as 
possible"  to  permit  filing  of  legislation 
changing  the  Racial  Imbalance  law. 

"The  law  may  be  great  m  Pride's  Crossing 
or  Beverly  Farms,  but  It  doesn't  work  as  far 
as  the  city  goes."  said  Warner. 

Asked  If  Mrs.  Hicks  bad  been  right  in  her 
opposition  to  the  Racial  Imbalance  law  be- 
fore its  enactment  In  1988.  Warner  said,  "Yea. 
for  the  wrong  reasons." 

Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  yesterday  reaffirmed 
his  long-standing  position  that  the  Racial 
Imbalance  law  was  In  principle  sound  but 
unworkable  because  of  the  50  per  cent  clause. 

He  also  urged  a  quick  study  of  possible 
amending  legislation. 

Warner  said  a  prime  example  of  the  barm 
being  done  by  the  law  Is  the  necessity  to 
close  the  Prince  School,  In  the  Back  Bay,  in 
order  to  provide  white  cbUdren  to  racially 
balance  the  new  Carter  School  In  the  South 
End,  due  to  open  In  two  years. 

The  Prince  School,  on  Newbury  Street,  is 
racially  mixed.  One  of  Warner's  cbUdren  is 
enroUed  there. 

Warner  said  the  closing  of  the  Prince 
School  would  be  deleterious  In  the  neighbor- 
hood concept  of  the  Back  Bay. 

"Ctoes  the  Back  Bay  remain  a  neighborhood 
or  become  a  commercial,  transient  area?" 
he  said.  "A  neighborhood  has  to  have  a 
nelgbborhood  school." 

The  closing  of  the  Prince  School,  he  said, 
"would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Back 
Bay  as  a  neighborhood.  Families  would  move 
out  rather  than  send  their  kids  that  far  away 
(to  the  Carter  School).  Or  they  would  put 
their  chUdren  In  private  schools." 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American. 

Aug.  IS.  1970) 

WsKNCK  Hrrs  School  Boss  Suixivan 

Boston  Redevelopment  Director  John  D. 
Warner  yceterday  aocused  State  Education 
Comr.  Nell  SuUlvan  of  giving  "inaccurate, 
unjust  and  unfair"  testimony  in  Washington 
about  Boston's  racial  problems. 

Warner  angrily  charged  that  SuUlvan *s 
testimony  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Coomilt- 
tee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  was 
"such  a  distortion  of  the  Boston  school  situ- 
ation that  It  will  make  the  entire  problem 
much  more  dUBcult  to  solve  ' 

The  head-on  collision  of  GulUvan  and 
Warner  pointed  up  a  qunrrel  of  long  standing 
over  what  should  be  done  eo«ase  rftctai  ten- 
sions in  the  Boston  school  system. 

Warner  said  the  state's  present  racial  Im- 
balance law  Is  unworkable  and  that  "frantic" 
and  "foolish"  attempts  to  comply  wltb  It  Is 
driving  the  city  to  a  crisis  In  trying  to  plan 
for  school  Construction. 


The  smouldering  Issue  flared  up  again  after 
Atty.  General  John  Mitchell  said  that  Bos- 
ton's open  enrollment  school  poUoy  Is  uncon- 
stitutional and  allows  segregation  through 
cltv  policy. 

Mitchell  was  appearing  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  when  he  got  into  a  verbal 
tussle  with  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.) . 
McClellan  was  attempting  to  make  the  point 
that  the  BdxnlnisuaUon  sends  federal  agents 
to  the  South  to  enforce  desegregation  but 
allows  segregation  tx:  flourish  In  the  North. 

McClellan  quoted  testimony  given  on  May 
21  by  Cotnr.  SuUlvan  who  s&ld  that  the 
events  at  the  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School 
in  Roxbury  was  typical  of  the  actual  results 
of  the  city's  open  enrollment  policy. 

SulUvan  said  the  scbool  was  almost  com- 
pletely white  but  that  shortly  after  a  few 
black  studenu  moved  In  the  white  students 
moved  out  and  that  the  school  Is  now  95 
percent  black. 

McClellan  demanded  to  know  whether  that 
situation  was  constitutional  and  Mitchell 
answered,  "No.  sir." 

"What  are  young  going  to  do  about  It?" 
McClellan  asked.  -We  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint." MltcbeU  answered. 

This  statement  was  challenged  by  Allan 
Cohen,  a  project  coordinator  for  the  Com- 
munity Advisory  Board  of  the  Lewenberg 
Scbool. 

Cohen  said  MltcbeU  was  In  error  In  saying 
he  never  received  a  complaint  and  that  be 
had  sent  a  letter  on  Dec.  29.  1969.  to  the  Jus- 
tice Dept.,  asking  an  Investigation  of  the 
racial  Imbalance  law  and  open  enrollment 
as  It  exists  In  Boston. 

ExcESPT  Paou  Racial  Isolation  in  rm  Pub- 
lic SCBOOI^.  *  RXPOBT  or  THE  U.S.  COK- 
MIGEIOH  OK  Crvn.  RUHTS 

D.     nsTLfMENTATlON 

The  Massachusetts  policy  Is  supported  by 
the  strongest  enforcement  powers.  In  August 
1905.  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted 
a  Racial  Imbalance  Act,  which  provides  that 
upon  notlfliCiation  by  the  State  Board  that  a 
school  within  its  system  is  radally  imbal- 
anoed,  a  school  oommlttee  must  prepare  and 
file  with  the  board  a  plan  to  eliminate  the 
Unbalance.  If  the  committee  faUs  to  show 
progrsas  within  a  reasonable  time  in  elim- 
inating racial  Imbalance  In  Its  school  system, 
the  CoczunisEloner  of  Bducatlon  must  refuse 
to  certify  all  State  school  aid  (or  that  system. 

Massachusette  \s  the  only  State  which  re- 
quires, either  by  law  or  administrative  reg- 
ulation, that  State  educaUonal  funds  be 
withheld  from  school  systems  operating  ra- 
cially imbalanced  schools. 

MoTHza  Hrrs  "Bedlam"  at  Mattafah 

SCBOOli 

A  Mattapan  motber  said  yesterday  at  an 
antl-dlBcrlminatlon  hearing  that  Lewenb«rg 
Junior  High  School  In  Mattapan  was  a  place 
of  "pure  bedlam." 

Mnj.  Barbara  Harrison  of  Clarkwood  Street, 
told  memt>ers  of  the  Maasachusetts  Commis- 
sion Against  Dlscrlmlnatloo  (MCAD)  "tha.t 
she  would  rather  teach  ber  daughter  her- 
self than  aend  her  to  Lewenberg  school." 

Mrs.  Harrison  brought  a  discrimination 
oomplalnt  against  the  Boeton  School  Depart- 
nwnt.  charging  that  her  daughter  Donna, 
was  assigned  to  a  Oth  grade  classroom  at 
lewenberg  "because  she  Is  black." 

Mrs.  Harrison  wants  ber  child  to  attend 
Washington  Irving  echool  In  Rosllndale. 

"I'll  keep  her  home  and  teach  her  myself. 
I  feel  I  can  do  a  much  better  teaching  Job 
than  she  receives  at  Lewesiberg,"  Mrs.  Harrl- 
■on  testified.  "There's  pure  bedlam  going  on 
there." 

She  testified  that  some  teachers  at  Lcwea- 
herg  scream  at  the  pupils  and  others  an- 
nounce, "I  don't  feel  like  teaching  today." 
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ud  •llow  tti*  itudmta  to  t«ke  owr  the  o1«m- 

lln  H»rrt»on  Kid  teachers  it  the  school 
MlTlaad  her:  -Tmte  your  deughter  out.  ibe 
doeen't  belong  here." 

Anthony  0»leota,  ichool  department  eap- 
oeer  outlined  the  lehool  oonatrtictlon  pro- 
gram dealgned  to  eUmlnate  racial  unbalance 
in  Boeton  ichoola 

He  »ld  HflOO  non-whltea.  Including 
U.0OO  blaeka,  attended   Boaum  elementary 

lira  HarrlBJn'a  attorney.  8te«n  Cohen, 
told  the  commuslon  members  "the  number 
ol  schoola  bum  1»  Irrelevant,  the  point  le  a 
cmid  baa  been  denied  admission  to  a  school 
because  she  Is  black." 

Asst  Corporation  Counsel  Bdlth  rtn»  told 
the  cooimuslon  that  the  Boaton  School  De- 
partment had  an  open  enroUmeot  poucy 
"which  la  color  blind." 

"It   helps    both   hlaclu   and   whltea.'    she 

md. 

Monm  AnacKa   iNaoixnawr  Poucr 

A  black  parent  told  the  Maasachusetu 
commission  Against  Discrimination  yester- 
day that  her  daughter  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Solomon  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School 
this  fall  despite  the  tact  that  the  lamlly  had 
deliberately  moved  out  o(  the  Lewenberg 
dUtrtct  to  avoid  going  to  school  there. 

tin  Barbara  Harrison  ot  5J  Clartwood  St.. 
Mattapen.  teatlfled  at  a  hearing  on  a  case 
charging  discrimination  against  black  stu- 
dents in  the  admlnUtratlon  oj  Boalon'a  open 
enrollment  program. 

Mrs  Harrison  said  she  prelerred  to  have 
her  daughter  to  attend  the  Washington  Ir- 
ving School,  which  Is  10  blocks  from  her 
borne,  because  pure  bedlam  U  going  on  In 
the  Lewenberg  Mrs  Bdlth  Fine,  attorney  for 
the  Boaton  School  Depsu^tment.  said  the 
Waahlngton  Irving  school  waa  overcrowded, 
but  the  Lewenberg  had  vacanctea. 

NAACP  Fn.«a  Btnr  To  Rinou  Scaooi 

IrmcasTioiv  PtAN 

(By  Jerome  P  Hansen) 

The  KAACP  has  asked  the  Federal  Court 

m  Detroit  to  reinstate  the  Detroit  Board  of 

Education's  original  school  decentrallaatlon 

and  attendance  plan. 

The  request  was  contained  in  a  suit  niea 
yesterday  which  chaUenged  the  consututlon- 
allts  ol  a  bill  paased  recently  by  the  Legisla- 
ture which  nuUlBed  the  school  board's  plan. 
The  suit  was  Bled  In  large  measure  to  vin- 
dicate the  Ave  board  roemben  who  daeued 
the  plan,  according  to  Nathaniel  R  Jones, 
general  counsel  of  the  NAACP. 

The  members  were  A  L  Zwerdlng.  D^- 
neau  V  Stewart.  Andrew  Perdue.  Peter  OryUs 
and  the  late  Dr.  Remus  Robinson 

The  ftrst  four  voted  tor  the  plan  and  were 
recalled  from  offlce  this  month.  Dr.  Robin- 
son was  too  111  at  the  time  and  did  not  vote. 
Trie  plan,  desljmed  to  Increase  racial  In- 
tegration in  12  ot  the  cltys  33  high  schools, 
stirred  widespread  cootroeeray  Many  peiwns 
objected  to  the  distance  studenta  wonld  have 
to  travel  to  school. 

However,  the  legislature  voided  the  plan 
by  ordering  the  boundarlee  drawn  by  a  three- 
member  committee  appointed  by  the  goT- 
emoe  and  deferring  changes  In  attendance 

"As  a  reanlt  of  the  action  of  the  lAglsla- 
ture.  ■  JonM  said,  "not  only  were  the  eHorts 
of  this  school  board  frostrated.  but  their 
lUUliMSDrii  in  oOce  are  required  to  carty  out 
an  unconstimtlonal  policy  malntunlng  the 
existing  segrt«aied  schools  " 

NAACP  odlclalB.  scheduled  to  meet  Tuesday 
with  Federal  Judge  Stephen  J.  Both,  who  will 
handle  the  caae.  said  the  suit  waa  Bled  be- 
tsuse  -we  believe  that  the  cooatltttlonal 
mandate  lor  desegregated  education  must 
apply  equally  throughout  the  United  Statea. 


"In  Michigan,  we  have  a  situation  whara 
a  northern  legislature  has  adapted  the  Judi- 
cially discredited  southern  tactic  ot  Intarpoal- 
tlon  and  nullification  (commonly  known  aa 
statea'  rights  I  to  prevent  black  atid  white 
children  from  enjoying  their  constitutional 
rlihts  to  an  Integrated  education  enforced 
by  the  U.B  Supreme  Court  "  the  NAACP  said 
■This  lawsuit  Is  part  of  a  continuing  pat- 
tern of  school  desegregation  suits  sponsored 
by  the  NAACP  In  northern  communltlea. 

In    addition    to    asking    that    the    school 
board's  deoentralltttlon  attendance  plan  be 
reinstated,  the  suit  also  asks:          ,_.... 
That  the  Legislature's  plan  be  declared  un- 
constitutional.   

Assignment  ot  principals,  supervisors, 
faculty  and  other  personnel  In  proportion  to 
the  school's  racial  makeup. 

That  construction  of  school  bulldlllgs  be 
delayed  untu  desegregation  Is  completed 

Named  as  defendante  In  the  suit  were  the 
governor,  state  attorney  general.  State  Board 
if  Education  and  the  Detroit  school  board 

The  suit  contends  the  Legislature's  action 
violates  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  US. 
Constitution  ,  ,    ,    ,.  , 

•The  (legislative)  act  pertains  solely  to  the 
Detroit  Board  ot  Education  and  thereby  deli- 
berately prohibits  the  Detroit  Board  of  Edu- 
cation from  making  pupil  assignments  and 
establishing  pupu  "«h<»"<*,  ™"  '°  * 
manner  which  aU  other  school  dlsttleta  In 
the  sute  ot  Michigan  are  tree  to  do.  the 
suit  contends. 


Atratm  a».  IHO. 
Mr.  Jixxia  LaoMaas, 
AsiUUnt  Attorney  Oenerol, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Woshlneton.  D.C. 

Diaa  Ma  L«oi.»«»:  In  relation  to  our  con- 
versation on  the  13th  and  my  earlier  letter 
to  you  regradlng  the  Bring  c^  demotion  of 
blalk  teachers  In  the  South.  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing additional  requesta  for  Uitonnatlon 
!rt!Sri  would  like  to  place  In  the  Oommlt- 

'^I'^^ly  as  poealhle  I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  number  of  complaints  recrtved  by  you 
from  the  Committee  or  the  «»*  «''"=7?i°e 
the  Louisiana  and  Mlsalsalppl  schools.  I  wish 
WT  them  to  be  IdenOBed  a.  NBA  originating 
where  possible. 

3  I  m^  the  specific  Information  set  out 
in  my  earlier  letter  aa  to  yoor  poet-lnvestlga- 
tlve  evaluation  of  the  complaints. 

S  1  wish  to  have  yovir  evaluation  of 
whether  you  have  been  granted  full  access 
to  all  complalnu  alluded  to  In  our  hearings, 
t  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  «™- 
troversy  over  the  Bring  or  demotion  of  BUt* 
teachers  In  the  South.  On  the  one  band 
Southern  school  systems  have  received  bit- 
ter complaints  concerning  the  low  quality  ol 
Black  schools  and  teachers-  On  the  other 
hand  equally  vociferous  complalnu  are  re- 
ceived when  there  Is  an  attempt  to  upgrade 
teacher  quality  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baals. 
Could  you  furnlah  a  statement  of  HEW-Jus- 
uoe  ooucy  In  the  area  ol  hiring  and  Bring 
of  teachers?  I  wish  speclflcally  to  know  the 
deiDM  ol  federal  involvement  in  teacher  hir- 
ing poUcy  you  propos*  for  the  tederal  go«m- 

"^^  prompt  atwnuon  to  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOIM  L.  McCL«UJlN. 

DspaarMCMT  or  Jtrancx, 
iraaMivtofi,  Augutt  3«,  mo. 
Bon.  Jom  L.  McCLBxaH. 
US.  Senate. 
Wuhtngion,  DJJ. 

DiAB  8i»»Toa  UcCLauaM:  ThU  Is  In  re- 
sponaa  to  your  letter  of  August  36.  IBTO  re- 
questing addltlonaJ  InlonnaUon  respecting 
complalnu  about  the  Bring  or  demotion  of 
black  teachers  In  the  South. 


Ity  totter  to  you  of  the  same  date  ex- 
plains some  of  the  problems  that  exUt  m 
trying  to  give  a  precise  report  In  addition, 
during  these  weeks  when  school  openings  are 
underway  we  do  not  have  the  stall  to  do  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  type  you  request.  I 
should  also  note  that  at  present  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Is.  at  our  re- 
quest, investigating  complalnu  of  demotlona 
or  dismissals  In  approximately  H  systems, 
and  we  have  not  yet  received  their  Investiga- 
tive reports  aa  to  these  systems.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances I  would  ask  your  Indulgence  and 
would  propose  to  attempt  to  provide  a  full 
answer  to  your  Brat  two  questions  later  In 
the  fall. 

Tou  Inquired  whether  we  have  been 
granted  full  access  to  all  complalnu  alluded 
to  in  the  Committee  hearings.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  toll  record  ot  the  hearings  and 
have  been  given  access  to  N.KA.  flies  In 
Waahlngton  Because  the  source  of  soma 
complalnu  Is  unclear  and  some  complalnu 
are  non-spedflc  in  nature,  It  Is  dUBeult  to 
assess  whether  the  disclosure  by  the  KiA. 
has  been  complete,  I  know  that  some  In- 
stances ot  non-cooperauon  In  the  Beld  have 
occurred  recently  but  I  know  of  no  such 
recent  problems  In  waahlngton. 

Finally,  you  Inquire  Into  our  policy  aa  to 
hiring  and  firing  ot  teachers.  Our  policy  la  to 
enforce  tha  requlremenu  of  non-dlacrlmlna- 
llon  aa  apallad  out  In  the  court  declaums. 
The  moat  detailed  appellate  description  of 
those  rules  appears  In  lingUton  v.  Jockson 
MuntoilMl  Seporale  ScKaol  DUtrict,  419  F.  ad 
1311  (6th  Clr.  19«»).  and  I  think  It  worth- 
whUe  to  set  thoae  rules  out  here.  The  court 
ordered: 
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DCSxcasTioM  or  »»cdi.tt  ano  oTH«a  arair 
The  School  Board  shall  announce  and  Im- 
plement the  following  poUdea: 

1  KHectlve  not  later  than  February  I.  ISTO. 
the  principals,  teachers,  teacher  aides  and 
other  staff  who  work  directly  with  children 
at  a  school  shall  be  so  assigned  that  In  no 
caae  will  the  racial  composition  of  a  sun 
indicate  that  a  school  Is  Intended  for  Negro 
studenu  or  white  studenu.  For  the  remainder 
ot  the  llM»-70  school  year  the  district  shau 
assign  the  stall  described  above  so  that  the 
rauo  ot  Negro  to  white  teachers  In  each 
school  and  the  ratio  of  other  staff  In  each. 
are  subatantlally  the  same  aa  each  such  raUo 
Is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff,  reapec- 
tlvely.  In  the  entire  school  system. 

The  school  district  ahall,  to  the  extent 
neceesary  to  carry  out  this  desegregation 
plan  direct  members  ot  lu  staff  as  a  condl- 
Uoo  of  continued  employment  to  accept  new 
aaalgnmenta.  ,,^ 

3  Staff  members  who  work  directly  with 
children  and  professional  staff  who  work  on 
the  BdmlnlatraUve  level  will  be  hired,  as- 
algned  promoted,  paid,  demoted,  dismissed, 
and  otherwise  treated  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

3  If  there  Is  to  be  a  reduction  In  the 
number  ot  prlnclpala.  teachers.  teacher-aldM. 
or  other  professional  staff  employed  by  the 
school  district  which  wUl  result.  Ih  a  dU- 
mlsaal  or  demotion  of  any  such  staff  mem- 
bers the  staff  member  to  be  dismissed  ot 
demoted  must  be  selected  on  the  boals  of 
oblecuve  and  reasonable  non-discriminatory 
standarda  from  among  all  the  staff  of  the 
aohool  dUtrtct.  In  addition  If  there  la  any 
such  ■"—""»'  or  demotion,  no  staff  vacancy 
may  be  fined  through  recruitment  of  a  per- 
Bon  ot  a  race,  color,  ot  national  origin  dtr- 
farent  from  that  of  the  Individual  dismissed 
or  demoted,  until  each  displaced  staff  mem- 
ber who  U  qualified  ha*  had  an  opportunity 
to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has  Itilft  to  accept 
an  offer  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  such  a  reducuon.  the  school  board 
wiu  develop  ot  require  the  <leveU>i>mant  of 
non-racial  obJecUve  criteria  to  be  <««>"» 
selectfig  the  sUff  member  who  U  to  ba  dU- 


mlsaed  or  demoted.  These  criteria  shall  be 
available  fOT  public  inspection  and  ahall  be 
retained  by  the  school  district.  The  school 
district  also  shall  record  and  preserve  the 
evaluation  of  staff  members  under  the  cri- 
teria. Such  evaluation  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  to  the  dlamlssed  ot  de- 
moted employee. 

•Demotion"  as  used  above  Includes  any 
reaslgnment  (1)  under  which  the  staff 
member  receives  leas  pay  ot  haa  less  reepon- 
slbUlty  than  under  the  assignment  he  held 
previously,  (3)  which  requires  a  leaser  degree 
of  skill  that  did  the  assignment  he  held 
previously,  or  (3)  under  which  the  staff 
member  Is  asked  to  teach  a  subject  ot  grade 
other  than  one  for  which  he  la  certified  ot 
for  which  he  haa  had  substantial  experience 
within  a  reasonably  current  period.  In  gen- 
eral and  depending  upon  the  subject  matter 
involved,  five  years  Is  such  a  reaaonable 
period. 

Sincerely, 

J^uua  LCOKaJtD. 

AtaMartt  Attoraet  General,  Civa  BighU 
Divitum. 

(FWm  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Sun-Tlinea, 
Aug.  13,  19701 
BtoiN  PAcDiTT  IrmoaaTioM  or  Schools  Bm 
(By  Joel  Havemaxm) 
School    Supt.    James    B.    Redmond    an- 
nounced Wednesday  that  about  700  teachers 
have  been  given  school  asslgnmenU  to  In- 
crease faculty  integration  In  Chicago  schoola 
In  September. 

He  said  this  number  waa  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  4.400  teachers  ihat  must  be  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  race  eo  that  the  Board  of 
Education  can  meet  federal  desegregation 
guidelines. 

Of  the  700  teachers  assigned  so  far.  Red- 
mond ssad  400  are  new  teachers  ot  substitute 
teachers  who  have  gained  regular  certlflca- 
tlon  this  summer. 

The  other  300  are  subsUtutea  formerly  as- 
signed to  a  school  full-time  who  have  been 
displaced  by  regularly  certified  teachers. 
NO  iXArroA-roaT  TaANsrxas 
No  regularly  certified  Je«chet»  hare  been 
forced  to  transfer  In  the  Intereau  of  Inte- 
graUon,  Redmond  said.  Mandatory  tranatera 
have  been  attacked  bitterly  by  the  Chicago 
Teachers  Union. 

The  Justice  Department  threatened  last 
aummer  to  sue  the  school  board  If  It  did  not 
Integrate  Its  teaching  sUffs. 

The  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  De- 
partment suggested  that  the  number  of 
black  teachers  at  any  school  should  not 
deviate  by  more  than  10  per  cent  from  the 
cltywlde  average  of  34  per  cent. 

HEW  proposed  a  number  of  desegrega- 
tion steps.  Including  about  1.000  manda- 
tory transfers  Redmond  told  the  school 
board  he  waa  negotiating  vrtth  HEW  officials 
to  work  out  a  plan  acceptable  to  federal  of- 
ficials and  to  the   board. 

In  other  action,  the  school  board  sent 
telegrams  to  all  U5.  senators  and  congress- 
men from  Illinois,  urging  them  to  vote  to 
override  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  ted- 
eral aid  to  education  bill. 


ON   VKTO   or   XOUCATION   BIZX 

Redmond  said  the  bill  would  Increase  Chi- 
cago s  share  of  federal  aid  by  nearly  M  mil- 
lion, to  an  annual  total  ot  »37  million.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  vetoed  the  blU  because  It  was 
inflationary. 

Board  members  also  cntldaed  the  efforts 
ot  school  administrators  to  combat  street 
gang  activities  In  the  schools. 

They  suggested  that  school  officials  work 
more  closely  with  militant  commimlty 
organizations  and  perhaps  establish  a  "gang 
InUUlgence  unit"  within  the  school  system. 

Board  members  responded  to  a  report  by 
Deputy  School  Supt.  Manfold  Byrd  Jr.,  who 
recommended  that  the  quality  of  the  aehoola 
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be  Improved  to  the  point  where  they  would 
attract  their  pupils  away  from  the  gangs. 

Board  member  Warren  B  Bocon  sug- 
gested that  school  administrators  co-operate 
»lth  such  organizations  as  Operation  Bread- 
basket. The  Woodlawn  Organlratlon  and  the 
West  Side  Organization. 

Byrd  said  the  schools  already  worked  with 
such  groups  as  the  YMCA  and  Boys  Club. 

"What  we've  done  In  the  past  has  proved 
entirely  Inadequate,"  Bacon  said- 
Board  member  Alvln  J.  Boutte  suggested 
the  poaslbiuty  of  a  school  "gang  Intelligence 
unit "  Blmlllar  to  the  one  In  the  police  de- 
partment. Byrd  said  such  an  Idea  might 
work. 

Boutte  noted  that  the  board  has  spent  lU 
entire  1970  budget  for  school  security.  Byrd 
promised  that  a  transfer  of  funds  Into  the 
security  budget  would  be  proposed  before 
September. 

Boutte  asked  whether  school  officials  con- 
ferred enough  with  parents  whose  children 
had  difficulties  with  the  gangs.  When  Byrd 
said  they  did.  several  black  penona  In  the 
audience   groaned. 

Byrd  said  school  ofllclals  would  consider 
the    board  members'  suggestions. 

The  board  meeting  was  disrupted  by  13 
Southwest  Side  resident*  wearing  yellow 
hard  haU  who  demanded  that  the  board 
reverse  Its  decision  to  place  a  prefabricated 
classroom  building  at  the  OToole  Ele- 
mentary School.  6S50  S.  Seeiey. 

One  woman  was  escorted  out  of  the  meet- 
ing by  security  guards  and  the  other  13 
followed  her.  They  demanded  that  the  board 
relieve  overcrowding  at  OToole  by  redraw- 
ing school  boundary  lines  so  that  most  black 
pupils  would  be  eUmlnated  from  OToole. 

The  board  appointed  three  high  school 
principals: 

Bernard  E.  Dawson  to  Oaluizwt  Blgh. 
Dawson,  the  black  former  principal  of  Du 
Sable  Upper  Grade  Center,  was  selected  by 
a  community  screening  board  after  the  com- 
munity forced  out  Charlea  L-  LaPorce,  who 
was  white. 

Jamea  P.  Maloney  to  Sebura  High.  Student 
disruption  last  January  forced  Maloney  out 
of  the  aU-black  Crane  High.  Schure  Is  all 
white. 

Edward  C.  Bennett  to  Oooley  Vocational 
High. 

Byrd  said  school  officials  would  consider 
the    board    members'    suggeatlons. 

StTFn.XMXMTAL   9rAT«l«XWT 

Mr.  CHAiasiAN,  yesterday  aome  supple- 
mental Inlormatlon  concerning  the  subject 
of  today's  statement  came  to  my  attention. 

The  two  newspaper  clippings  from  Boeton 
and  Detroit  are  self-explanatory.  Tbey  relate 
the  continuing  controversy  In  Boeton  over 
Integration,  and  the  refusal  of  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Detroit  Immediately  to  set 
aalde  the  Michigan  law  requiring  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Detroit  schools. 

The  letter  from  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Direc- 
tor, Office  fOT  Civil  BlgbU,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  explains  the 
refusal  of  HEW  to  allow  transfers  from  Cot- 
ton Plant  to  McCrory.  I  note  that  the  HEW 
poUdes  and  Fifth  Circuit  Decision  quoted 
In  the  letter.  If  enforced  in  Boston,  would 
no  doubt  have  prevented  a  large  part  of  the 
segregation  that  now  exlsU  In  that  city.  It 
Is  my  contention  that  Boston  haa  in  effect 
created  a  dual  system  In  that  city,  using  the 
open  enrollment  policy  to  accompUah  this 
fact. 

I  am  hopeful  that  someday  we  will  In  fact 
see  a  national  policy  on  Integration  that  la 
enforced  equitably  and  without  preference 
or  discrimination  as  between  the  states  of 
the  South  and  the  statea  of  the  North  and 
other  sections  of  our  country.  I  believe  that 
the  statement  that  I  have  made  today  proves 
that  we  do  not  have  a  single  standard  na- 
uonal  policy  on  school  IntagtaOon.  and  that 
we  have  never  had  such  a  policy. 


1  aak  unanimous  consent  that  this  mate- 
rial, the  news  dippings  and  the  letter  from 
Mr,  Pottlnger,  be  placed  In  the  hearing  reccatl 
following  my  atatement. 

DxpaarxxNT  or  BxatrB. 
EoncATioN,  aXD  'Wxl.raxx. 
Waahington,  D.C,  September  21,  2970. 
Mr.  EICON  A.  Makont,  Jr.. 
Ainitant  to  Hon.  John  L.  HcClellan, 
V.S.  Senate,  Wiuihtngton,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Mahont:  BUI  van  den  Toom 
haa  told  me  of  your  concern  about  the  ques- 
tion of  student  tranatera  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another. 

I  tinderstand  that  the  question  arose  with 
specific  regard  to  the  Cotton  Plant  school  dl»- 
trtct  In  Arkansas.  There  the  Board  ot  Educa- 
tion approved  the  transfer  applications  of 
rf>ughly  50  white  studenu  who  wished  to  en- 
roll In  a  school  of  the  neighboring  MoCrory 
school  district.  The  transfer.  If  effectuated, 
would  have  left  the  Cotton  Plant  High  School 
nearly  all-black  and  aa  such,  would  have  coax' 
fllcted  with  the  proposed  desegregation  plan 
submitted  by  the  dUtrtct  and  accepted  by  th* 
Offlce  fOT  Civil  Rights  OD  June  !!.  1970.  The 
plan  provided  that  all  studenu  In  grades 
10-13  (141  black  students  and  Sfi  white  stu- 
denu) would  attend  the  Cotton  Plant  High 
School  at  the  start  ot  the  1970-71  school  year. 
It  has  been  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
Offlce  for  ClvU  Rlghu  to  disapprove  nanafer 
arrangemenu  when  their  effect  Is  to  undo 
legally  required  desegregation.  In  this  regartl. 
Subpart  C.  SecUon  16  of  the  "PoUdea  on 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Oom- 
pUance  with  'HOe  VI  ot  the  Ovll  Etlghta  Act 
ot  1964 "  provides: 

"School  systems  are  reeponxlble  fOT  aasnr- 
Ing  that  no  arrangement  Is  made  nor  per- 
mission granted  for  studenu  resldmg  in  on* 
scbool  svstem  to  attend  school  In  another 
school  system  In  any  case  where  th*  result 
tends  to  maintain  what  Is  esaentlally  a  dtial 
school  structure  tn  either  system." 

The  DJB.  Court  of  Appeals  fOT  the  Fifth 
Circuit  recently  ruled  with  respect  to  several 
school  desegregation  coses  that: 

"If  the  achool  district  grants  transfers  to 
studenu  Uving  In  the  district  fOT  their  at- 
tendance at  public  aehoola  outalde  the  dis- 
trict, OT  If  It  pecmiu  transfers  Into  th*  dis- 
trict ot  students  who  Uve  outald*  th* 
district.  It  ahall  do  ao  on  a  non-dlacrlmlna- 
tory  baals,  except  that  It  shaU  not  consent 
to  transfers  where  the  cumulative  effect  will 
reduce  desegregation  In  either  district  ot  re- 
inforce the  dual  school  system."  Singleton 
V.  Jachaon  Municipai  Separate  School  Di»- 
trict.  419  F.  2d  1311   (6th  Clr.  1970). 

In  advising  school  officials  that  the  pro- 
posed transfer  arrangement  In  this  caae  vio- 
lated the  requlremenu  ot  Title  VI.  our 
Regional  Offlce  at  Dallas  waa  acting  con- 
sistent with  estabUahed  poUcy  and  Judlolal 
stand  sitls. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  asalatanoe,  please  1st 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Stahlxt  Pui'iLNuka. 
IHrecfOT,  Office  for  Civil  RifMe, 


I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Treveler, 

Sept.  9, 19701 

ANOTHxa  Look  at  "IstaAl.AJfci'' 

Commr.  of  Education  Nell  V.  SulUvan,  an 
ardent  champion  of  radal  balance  In  th* 
pubUc  schools  and  the  use  of  busing  to  bring 
about  this  end.  has  taken  a  glngerty  step  In 
the  opposite  direction. 

He  has  appointed  an  AdTlso»T  CJommltte* 
on  Racial  Imbalance,  the  presumed  purpoee 
of  which  Is  to  review  and  study  the  state's 
racial  Imbalance  law  which  haap«oved  so 
disruptive  to  the  Boston  schtxil  system,  and 
to  recofnmend  changes  ot  pcrhap*  even 
repeal. 

SuUlvan,  a  former  superintendent  of 
schooU  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  he  racially 
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bal&oc«<l  the  sctaoolfl  by  croes-bustOB.  Arrived 
bare  »  year  and  one-half  ago  to  cake  over 
supervision  of  secoDdar?  and  elementary 
public  education  at  >30.000  a  yfi.  and  baa 
Bat  oti  his  hands  while  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  capital  city  worsened. 

He  a^eed  to  appoint  the  ipeclal  panel  to 
review  the  racial  imbalance  law  at  tbe  insist- 
ence of  John  D.  Warner.  agKi^BuWe  new  dl- 
rector  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity, who  sees  the  city  In  a  crista  situation 
becau&e  of  the  controversial  statute. 

But  Warner  does  not  Intend  to  alt  back 
and  permit  Sullivan's  blue  ribbon  panel  of 
14  to  study  the  problem  to  death  while  con- 
dltlaas  created  by  the  racial  imbalance  law 
worsen  and  a  SIOO  million  school  building 
program  planned  by  the  city  grinds  to  a  halt. 
"I  intend  to  keep  the  pressure  on  blm." 
declares  the  tough-minded  Warner.  "While  I 
am.  of  course,  pleased  that  the  commissioner 
has  appointed  this  study  panel,  Z  want  to 
see  It  go  into  action  Immediately. 

"Consequently.  I  will  ask  bow  soon  this 
special  committee  intends  to  meet,  and  will 
ask  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  state  my  views  con- 
camlDg  the  damage  the  racial  imbalaace  law 
Is  doing  to  the  city  of  Boston  In  Its  efforts  to 
build  new  schools. 

■"This  year  is,  of  course,  lost,  but  If  we  get 
moving  on  the  problems  now,  perhaps  by  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  racial  imbalance  can  be 
put  back  Into  Its  proper  perspective,  and 
progress  In  the  buUdlng  of  new  schools  can 
oommeiuw." 

But  If  SulUvac's  record  In  Berkeley.  Calif.. 
Is  any  cnterlon.  be  may  not  b«  easy  to  push 
into  taking  direct  action  to  wipe  the  racial 
imbalance  law  off  the  statute  books,  or  even 
change  It  drastically. 

Sullivan  blasted  no  less  a  personage  than 
President  Nixon  when  the  nation's  chief  ex- 
ecutive had  the  temerity  to  question  the 
advisability  of  busing  children  [rom  one  end 
of  a  city  to  the  other  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. 

And  he  also  took  on  US.  Atty.  Oen.  John 
KCltchell  and  the  then  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Robert  Pinch,  when 
they  disagreed  vrlth  blm  on  the  same  subject. 
Since  then.  Sullivan  baa  been  relatively 
siient.  apparently  because  of  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  he  received  from  Oov.  Sargent,  who 
made  It  clear  that  he  did  not  approve  of  de- 
partment beads  making  major  policy  state- 
ments without  clearing  them  through  the 
governor's  office. 

But  Sullivan  Is  a  oontroverslal  figure,  as 
evidenced  by  some  of  the  statements  attrib- 
uted to  him  while  he  was  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Pot  Instance.  In  October  of  ld68.  the  Berke- 
ley Blgb  School  factilty  steering  commit- 
tee met  with  SulUvan  to  discuss  the  B«rfce- 
1  ey  Unified  School  District's  acceding  to 
demands  made  by  the  high  school's  Black 
Student  Union. 

On«  of  the  questions  put  to  Sullivan,  ac- 
ccrdlng  to  s  report  published  in  the  steering 
commlttee'E  bulletin,  was: 

"Many  teachers  are  concerned  that  ready 
giving  In  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  the  demands  of  a  small  group  wlU  convince 
all  students  that  militancy  Is  the  only  way 
to  get  things  done.  What  is  your  opimon  on 
this?" 

"Damn  right  It  Is."  replied  Sullivan,  ac- 
cording to  the  published  report.  "History  has 
ahown  that  the  only  way  to  get  things  done 
Is  to  get  a  sbotgxm  and  stick  It  up  against 
the  other  people's  neck." 

Coiksequently.  It  Is  not  anticipated  that 
SuUivan  will  remain  silent  for  long,  particu- 
larly since  he  has  been  challenged  by  the 
hard-driving  Warner  to  get  off  his  racial 
baisnclng  kick,  and  pro-ride  the  leadership 
necessary  to  straighten  out  the  problems 
created  in  the  Boston  school  system  by  the 
racial  imbalance  law. 


Warner  Is  no  pushover,  however,  as  Sulll* 
van  wiu  find  out  if  he  is  determined  to  per- 
sist In  pursuing  a  philosophy  which  simply 
cannot  work  In  a  city  like  Boston. 

The  BRA  director  has  already  expressed  his 
indignation  over  Sullivan's  testimony  before 
a  Senate  committee  headed  by  U.S.  Sen.  John 
McClellan  of  Arkansas. 

Sullivan  criticized  Boston's  open  enroll- 
ment plan.  In  wiilch  any  pupil,  anywhere  in 
the  city,  can  go  to  the  school  of  his  choice, 
provided  there  Is  a  vacancy.  He  said  he  con- 
slde.-ed  the  policy  "racist." 

Warner  has  termed  Sullivan's  remarks 
"tinfalr  and  unwarranted,  and  showed  a 
tragic  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems." 

He  points  out  that  the  open  school  enroll- 
meut  policy  was  Instituted  years  ago.  long 
before  the  conception  of  the  racial  Imbalance 
Uw.  which  Is  proving  so  harmful  to  Boston. 

"The  key  Is  that  this  racial  imbalance  law 
doesn't  work."  Warner  asserts,  "it  has  a 
classic  ability  to  barm  both  blacks  and 
whites.  In  the  long  run  It  wUl  force  busing 
of  kids  around  the  city  and  this  Is  not 
be&ithy. 

"It  requires  the  building  of  schools  on  the 
peripheries,  uid  that  is  wrong.  There  Is  no 
subsutute  for  the  strong  neighborhood 
school,  and  the  racial  Imbalance  law  makes 
this  Imposatble." 

Warner  Is  convinced  that  the  time  to  do 
something  about  the  racial  Imbalance  law 
is  now,  If  toe  city  is  to  replace  with  new 
schools  the  antiquated  structures  which 
should  have  been  replaced  long  ago. 

And  It  vrould  appear  he  does  not  Intend  to 
permit  Sullivan  to  serve  as  the  stumbling 
block. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Aug.  4,  ]970| 

U.8.   CouBT   Blocks   Intcgbatidh   Plan   roa 

CiTT   Schools 

(By  WlUlam  Grant) 

VS.  District  Judge  Stephen  J.  Roth  denied 
Thursday  a  request  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion tar  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
that  the  Detroit  achooi  lyvtem  be  required  to 
put  lu  controversial  high  school  Integration 
plan  into  effect  next  week. 

The  NAACP  had  made  Its  appeal  as  part 
of  a  suit  challenging  the  right  of  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  to  prohibit  the  school  system 
from  Implementing  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  school  board  last  April  7. 

A  hearing  on  that  suit  hs«  been  set  for 
the  first  two  weeks  in  November,  but  the 
NAACP  had  asked  that  Judge  Roth  order  the 
plan  Implemented  pending  the  final  outcome 
of  the  case. 

Judge  Roth  said  Thursday  that  to  Issue 
the  temporary  order  would  be.  in  effect,  de- 
ciding the  whole  case. 

"The  best  Interests  of  the  schools,  the  stu- 
dents and  the  parents  wlU  be  serred  if  no 
order  Is  issued  at  this  time,"  Roth  said. 

Attorneys  for  both  sides  were  notified  by 
telephone  Thursday  morning  of  Judge  Roth's 
decision.  The  Judge  has  been  hearing  cases 
In  Flint  and  his  office  said  a  written  opinion 
WlU  be  available  early  next  week. 

The  decision  me&ns  Detroit  students  will 
enroll  next  Wednesday  as  if  the  school  board 
had  never  adopted  its  April  7  high  school  in- 
tegration plan. 

Charles  Wolfe,  executive  deputy  superin- 
tendent for  the  school  system,  said: 

"Students  will  follow  the  same  echool  at- 
tendance pattern  they  have  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Anyone  with  any  question  should 
cAll  either  their  neighborhood  school  or  the 
regional  school  office." 

The  school  board  voted  4-2  April  7  to  alter 
school  boondarlee  to  balance  the  racial  com- 
petition of  11  of  the  city's  23  public  bl^ 
schools. 

But  the  Legislature  passed  a  new  staU 
school  decentrsllwtinn   Uw  In  July  whloU 


prohibited  the  board  from  Implementing  the 
Integration  plan. 

And  Detroit  voters  Aug.  4  recalled  from 
office  the  four  board  members  who  bad  ap' 
proved  the  plan. 


RESUMPTION  OF  FULL-SCALE  MILI- 
TARY SHIPMENTS  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  State  has  now  announced 
the  resumption  of  full-scale  military 
shipments  to  Greece.  This  decision  will 
be  regarded  by  many  here  In  the  Unlt«d 
States,  in  Europe,  and  In  Greece  as  most 
imfortunate.  That  the  announcement 
comes  at  this  particular  time  Is,  per- 
haps, not  accidental. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  decision 
"in  principle"  to  resume  military  ship- 
ments to  Greece  was  made  some  time 
ago.  I  might  note,  however,  that  this 
decision  was  not  then  communicated 
to  the  Senate.  Since  taking  that  decision 
■in  principle,"  the  administration  has 
undoubtedly  been  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  afmounce  it  In  a  way  that  would 
attract  the  least  attention  while  at  the 
same  time  making  it  appear  more  justi- 
fiable. In  this  respect,  the  present  Middle 
East  crisis  may  even  have  been  viewed  as 
a  most  convenient  and  timely  develop- 
ment. 

Given  the  present  public  preoccupa- 
tion with  events  In  Jordan,  the  resump- 
tion of  heavy  military  aid  to  Greece  may 
pass  almost  unnoticed.  For  tha^^e  few 
who  do  take  notice,  there  Is  the  con- 
venient argument  that  this  is  a  moment 
when  the  United  SUtes  must  slicre  up 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO.  At  best  the 
only  relevance  of  the  NATO  bases  In 
Greece  to  events  In  Jordan  Is  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  eastern  Medi- 
terranean ports  still  open  to  our  6th 
Fleet.  Without  access  to  these  bases  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  far  more  difficult 
for  us  to  Involve  ourselves  In  Jordan, 

There  is,  of  course,  a  precedent  for  the 
technique  used  In  announcing  this  de- 
cision. In  October  1968.  following  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  the 
State  Department  "relaxed"  the  em- 
bargo long  enough  to  ship  a  few  "selected 
items"  of  major  equipment  to  Greece. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  duly  notified  of  this  ac- 
tion, the  magnitude  of  the  deliveries  in- 
volved was  not  immediately  apparent. 
We  were  subsequently  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  Included  a  squadron  of  Jet 
fighters  and  some  minesweepers.  Fortu- 
nately the  alleged  or  presumed  threat  to 
Greece  from  Czech oalovakla  never  ma- 
terialized, but  the  colonels  got  their 
equipment  anyway. 

The  State  Department  maintains  that 
the  Junta  has  made  substantial  progress 
toward  the  restoration  of  political  free- 
dom in  Greece.  They  further  argue  that 
the  continuation  of  our  embargo  is  un- 
like^ to  move  the  junta  toward  further 
refonns. 

The  recent  release  by  the  junta  of 
some  poUdeal  prisoners  Is  a  positive  step. 
No  one  knows,  however,  what  number 
remain  In  prison  or  In  exile  on  the  QnA 
Islands.  Insofar  as  I  know,  those  stUI 
being  held  do  not  yet  have  recourse  to 
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civilian  courts  to  seek  their  release.  Mar- 
tial law  remains  In  effect  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  a  restoration  of  parllamentaiy 
government. 

The  colonels  appear  to  have  done  just 
enough  to  pry  loose  the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  equipment  which  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  so  anxious 
to  give  them.  The  eagerness  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  release  this  ma- 
teriel must  have  increased  recently  fol- 
lowing reports  that  the  Greek  Junta  was 
considering  the  purchase  of  tanks  from 
France.  The  Defense  Department  would 
certainly  not  welcome  the  prospect  of 
losing  a  good  recipient  for  its  giveaways. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  impact,  if 
any.  our  resumption  of  full-scale  military 
aid  to  Greece  will  have  on  our  other 
aUies  on  NATO's  flank,  the  Turks.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  Turks,  seeing  their 
traditional  Greek  enemy  being  strength- 
ened, will  demand  that  their  own  forces 
be  similarly  augmented— out  of  concern 
over  the  Russians,  of  course. 

This  is  a  sad,  but  familiar  ring  to  this 
entire  affair.  We  espouse  high-sounding 
principles  on  the  one  hand  while  deal- 
ing with  dictators  for  military  bases  on 
the  other.  The  administration  might  at 
least  spare  us  the  pain  of  its  rhetoric 
and  get  on  with  Its  deal*— provided,  of 
course,  the  price  Is  right. 


DECLINE 


IN 


OP  U.S.  CASUALTIES 
VIFTNAM 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
question  one  wartime  casualty  is  too 
many.  But  nevertheless  it  Is  heartening 
to  see  the  continuing  decUne  in  our  casu- 
alties in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  wipe  out  the  North 
Vietnamese  Cambodian  sanctuaries  as  a 
result  of  his  Vietnamlzatlon  program  and 
as  a  result  of  his  withdrawal  of  American 
troops. 

I  am  sure  we  alWnotlced  that  again 
last  week,  casualties  dropped  below  the 
60  mark  to  54.  They  have  been  running 
below  the  hundred  mark  each  week  since 
July  1. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  over  any  wartime  casualties,  but 
let  me  point  out  that  this  war  is  taking 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  lives  we  lose 
every  day  to  other  forms  of  violence. 

For  instance,  we  lose  an  average  of 
more  than  4.000  Americans  each  month 
in  automobile  fatalities.  In  July,  the  last 
month  for  which  I  have  figures,  4.880 
persons  were  killed  In  auto  accidents. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1970,  ap- 
proximately 10,000  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  drowning  and  in  other  public 
accidents,  13,500  more  were  killed  In 
home  accidents  and  7,000  in  accidents  at 
work. 

Concerned  Americans,  acting  through 
many  organizations  on  many  fronts,  are 
trying  to  reduce  this  tragic  toll  of  lives. 
For  example,  highway  deaths  reflect  a 
smaller  mortality  per  passenger  mile. 

All  of  us  are  gratified  with  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  to  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. The  drop  In  casualties  Is  solid  evi- 
dence of  that  progress. 

We  all  wish  the  President  Godspeed 
in  successfully  germinating  this  conflict. 
) 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  GARNER 
VALLEY  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  California  Legislature  adopted 
Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  62.  which 
memoralizes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  preserve  Gamer  Val- 
ley or  portions  thereof  in  California. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  4045) 
to  purchase  6.400  acres  of  privately  held 
lands  within  the  valley  and  add  them  to 
the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest,  I 
am  deliphted  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
California  Legislature.  It  is  but  one  more 
indication  of  the  support  within  Cali- 
fornia for  immediate  efforts  to  protect 
this  valley  from  high-density  commercial 
and  residential  development  and  to  pre- 
serve Its  potential  as  an  open  space  area 
and  as  a  natural  resource. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  No.  62  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

AssEUBLT  Joint  Rxsolction  No.  S3 — 

Rkuttvx  to  OiKNca  Vaixtt 
Whereas.  Oaroer  Valley  In  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  In  Riverside  County  la  a  scenic 
uee.  within  abort  traveling  distance  from 
major  population  centers  of  California;  and 
Wbereaa.  There  exlata  a  crucial  need  for 
recreational  land  near  major  popiUatlon  can- 
ters in  California  and  the  nation;  and 

Whereas.  The  preservation  of  present  rec- 
reational land  la  of  blgbest  priority  In  Cali- 
fornia's fight  to  preserve  her  envtrounent; 
and 

Wberees.  The  several  thousand  acres  of 
Oamer  Valley  are  adjacent  to  the  San  Ber- 
nardino National  Forest:  and 

Whereas,  Proposed  development  of  this 
srea  may  have  adverse  ecolo^c&l  effects  upon 
such  surrounding  lands;  and 

Whereas.  A  recent  United  States  Forest 
Service  report  indicates  the  advlaabUity  of 
protecting  Gamer  Valley  to  Insure  the  oon- 
servaUon  of  federal  lands  in  this  area:  and 
Whereas.  This  stud]r  speclflcaily  note*  that 
Garner  Valley  Is  a  key  watershed  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  San  Jacinto  River,  and  proper 
management  of  both  private  and  national 
forest  lands  ts  eesentlal  from  e  flood  control, 
water  quality,  and  soU  erosion  standpoint; 
and 

Where«s.  The  federal  government  owns 
.iurplus  property  which  consists  of  less  desir- 
able recivatlonal  land  throughout  California 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Riverside, 
and  it  may  be  in  the  best  interest  of  tbe 
people  of  tbe  State  of  California  and  the 
nation  to  preserve  Oaxner  Valley  and  allow 
development  on  other  surplus  land;  now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bv  l^e  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  tbe  Lag- 
Islature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully meroorlallsea  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  preserve  Oarner  VaUey 
or  portions  thereof;  and  be  It  fortber 

Resolved.  Tbat  such  action  emphasize  tbe 
poeslbUlty  of  ere  hanging  surplus  land  or 
other  federal  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  County  of  Riverside  or  elsewhere  for  suob 
Oarner  Valley  land:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  tbe  A»- 
semblv  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  SUtes,  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Interior, 
to  the  e^Maiwr  of  the  House  of  Beprvunt- 


aUves.  and  to  each  Senator  and  BepnsePt- 
atlve  from  CaUfomla  In  tbe  Oongreae  of  tbe 
United  States. 

LBGXSLaTKVS   OOUHBEL'S   DUUVT 

AJR  aa.  as  muoduced,  Veysey  (Rls.) 
Oeroer  VaUey. 

Memorlalixee  the  President  and  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States  to  take  Immediate  action 
to  preserve  Oarner  VaUey  or  portions  thereof, 
possibly  by  trading  surplus  federal  land  (or 
land  therein. 

Fiscal  Committee — No. 


ABSENCE  RECORD  OP  GENERAL 
SESSIONS  JtnX3E  MARY  C.  BAR- 
LOW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  tbe  Wafihington 
EvenmK  Star  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled   Judge  Barlow's  Return." 

This  editorial  very  properly  calls  at- 
tention to  the  responsibility  that  Judge 
Barlow  ha*  to  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton and  to  the  American  taxpayers  to 
tender  her  resignation  from  the  court. 

The  manner  in  which  she  has  insisted 
uixin  holding  title  to  her  position  while 
at  the  same  time  neglecting  her  duties 
as  a  judge  over  the  past  few  years  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  integrity  of  the  court. 

On  August  16,  1970,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Judge  Barlow  Hasn't  Worked  in  a  Year 
and  Yet  She  Refuses  To  Resign  Her  Posi- 
tion." commenting  upon  Uie  disgraceful 
absenteeism  of  Judge  Barlow  m  relation 
to  her  duties. 

In  the  face  of  this  miserable  record.  If 
she  refuses  to  tender  her  resignation  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  consider  ac- 
tion toward  seeking  her  removal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
editorial  and  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JiTDGi  BakloWs  RcromH 

Resuming  ber  Judicial  duties  tbe  other  day 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  Tear  and  a 
hal*.  D.C.  General  Sessions  Judge  Mary  C. 
Barlow  said  she  thought  she  might  be  able 
to  work  "a  full  day  from  now  on."  We  think 
the  decision  Is  regrettable.  In  the  public  in- 
terest, as  well  as  her  own.  Judge  Barlow 
should  retire. 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  ber  absence  with 
reporters,  the  Judge  referred  to  a  number  of 
aliments  she  has  suffered  dxirlng  a  prolonged 
lllneas,  Under  such  circumstances,  no  one 
has  any  desire  to  be  cruel  Certainly  Chief 
Judge  Harold  H.  Greene  was  not  last  Feb- 
ruary, when  he  unsuccessfully  requested  tier 
retirement  "in  view  ot  tbe  extr»ordlnary  de- 
mands tbat  are  being  made  on  tbe  court  and 
tu  Judges  in  these  times  of  unprecedented 
case  loads  . .  ■" 

Tbe  point  Is  that  today  General  Sessions, 
in  tbe  midst  of  Its  transition  to  the  sUtus 
of  the  city's  new  Superior  Court,  faces  an 
even  heavier  burden,  which  inevitably  will 
be  passed  on  to  Its  Judges  In  the  form  of 
greater  peraonal  demands.  It  was  evident  ber 
first  day  back,  and  hardly  surprising,  that 
Judge  Barlow  was  operating  \inder  great 
strain.  It  U  not  likely  that  tbe  strain  wUl 
let  up. 

Judge  Barlow  is  folly  ellglbte  for  r«Uz*- 
ment  on  tbe  basis  of  two-lblPds  of  bar  aS*.- 
000  salary.  She  wottld  not  gain  s  great  daal 
by  awaiung  a  salary  inofass  to  •se.OOO  nart 
spring.  lb  view  of  bw  tDflradlblj  bad  attaad- 
snoe  record  since  IMtS,  she  surely  can  harbor 
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ao  hopes  ot  reappolntmeat  when  her  present 
term  eiplrea  a  year  from  now.  Nor,  In  *11 
candor,  can   the  court,  confronted  with  Ita 

new  challenges,  afford  to  wait  that  long. 


JUDGS   MABT    BAaLOW    HAS   NOT   WORKMD   IH    * 

TXAE — Ano   Yet  Sub   PUfuses  to   RESioif 
Hn  PosmoN 

(By  wmiam  N.  Curry) 
Back  on  Feb.  38.  1950.  Secretary  of  8UU 
Dean  Acheson  was  tilting  with  ft  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  over  a  favorable 
comment  he  made  about  SUte  employee 
Alger  Hiss.  Elsewhere  on  the  HlU,  a  poUce 
inspector  was  oasertlng  hl»  belief  that  Inade- 
quacies m  Waahln^ton's  poUce  force  were 
"hampering  law  enforcement."  And  In  still 
another  hearing  room.  Mary  C.  Barlow  was 
swearing  to  the  Senate  District  Committee 
that  If  she  ever  became  disabled,  she  would 
restgn  from  the  Municipal  Court  Judgeship 
she  wae  then  hoping  to  assume. 

Miss  Barlow  received  that  Judgeship,  and 
she  stayed  on  the  bench  when  the  court 
later  became  the  Court  of  General  Sesaions. 
Since  19€7  she  has  served  exKUy  61  Ji  days 
at  court  and  she  has  served  none  since  Jan. 
1.  1969.  yet  Judge  Barlow  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  resign. 

Meanwhile.  Judge  Barlow  enjoys  the  «6.500 
in  annual  salary  booste  the  Congress  has 
voted  for  the  court's  Judges  since  1968.  the 
year  Miss  Barlow  showed  up  at  court  seven 
times.  She  now  makes  M4.000  a  year. 

Beyond  the  money.  Judge  Barlow's  InAtst- 
eoce'on  tying  up  one  of  the  courts  33  au- 
thorized Judgeships  means  Just  that  much 
more  work  for  a  court  that  can  barely  keep 
pace  with  its  rising  workload,  let  alone  re- 
duce Its  oppressive  backlog.  _ 

Commenong  on  the  court's  backlog  of 
pending  coses.  Chief  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene 
says,  "It  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of 
judges.  The  more  Judges,  the  smaller  the 
backlog."  In  a  report  issued  early  thu  year. 
Judge  Greene  said  the  court  received  4357 
more  criminal  Jury  cases  In  1969  than  U  did 
in  1968.  The  number  continues  to  rtse.  To- 
day the  court  operates  with  only  one  more 
Judge  than  it  had  in  I96a 

By  hard  work  and  long  hours,  temporary 
measures  and  tighter  administration,  the 
court  has  kept  even  with  Its  increased  work- 
load. The  backlog  remains  stable,  however, 
with  more  than  3.100  criminal  cases  sched- 
uled for  Jury  trials. 

When  President  Truman  named  her  for 
the  Municipal  Court  post  In  1050.  Mary 
Catherine  Barlow,  at  33.  was  the  youngest 
federal  Judge  ever  appointed  by  s  President. 
At  the  time.  Miss  Barlow  was  law  librarian 
for  the  10  Judges  then  on  the  Municipal 
Court  bench.  She  was  also  teaching  legal 
blhUograpby  at  the  old  National  University 
taw  School.  A  native  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  she 
had  once  t>een  a  professor  of  law  at  the  old 
Columbus  nnlverali:7.  Although  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  DC.  Bar  in  1943.  when  Judge 
Barlow  assumed  the  bench  on  March  38.  1950, 
.\he  bad  never  done  trial  work. 

Her  dearth  of  In-court  experience  brought 
opposition  to  her  appointment  at  the  Senate 
District  Committee  hearing  that  February 
day  in  1950.  But  the  committee's  chairman. 
Matthew  M.  Neely,  a  West  Vlr^nla  Democrat, 
quickly  put  an  end  to  that.  After  all.  It  was 
he  who  had  been  Miss  Barlow's  voice  at  the 
White  House;  he  had  sponsored  her  appoint- 
ment m  competition  with  some  400  other 
eager  candidates  for  the  then-tl3,000  a  year 
post. 

Another  point  came  up  at  the  hearing.  Ju- 
venile Court  Judge  Pay  Bentley  had  sparked 
a  controversy  over  when  a  Judge  should 
resign.  Judge  Bentley  was  a  patient  at  St. 
Ellzabeihs  Hospital  and  steadfastly  refused 
to  call  It  quiu  until  her  appointment  expired. 
Mindful  of  this  at  the  hearing.  Sen.  Lester 
C.  Hunt  (D-Wyo.)  said  he  had  a  routine 
question  he  Uked  to  ask  all  prospective  fed- 
eral Judges:  Would  he  or  she  resign  upon  bs* 
coming  Incapacitated  or  disabled? 


A  Wajhmgtcfn  Post  account  of  the  hearing 
reports:  "After  pointing  out  that  the  Munic- 
ipal Court  term  is  10  years.  Miss  Barlow  said 
she  would  resign  If  permanently  incapaci- 
tated." 

The  Evening  Star  said:  "Miss  Barlow  said 
she  would  resign  if  Incapacitated." 

Another  judicial  nominee  before  the  com- 
mittee that  day,  Thomas  C.  Scalley.  said  that 
he.  too,  would  quit  If  he  could  not  serve  the 
court.  He  is  stui  on  the  bench  at  73  and 
reports  to  work  dally. 

The  Senate  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved her  nomination:  the  full  Senate  fol- 
lowed several  days  later,  and  Miss  Barlow 
was  sworn  In  on  March  38.  1950.  There  fol- 
lowed 10  years  of  regular  work  on  the  bench 
bv  Judge  Barlow. 

With  the  expiration  of  her  first  appoint- 
ment In  1960,  the  EMsenbower  Administration 
let  it  be  known  that  Mary  C.  Barlow,  a  Demo- 
t:rat.  would  be  a  one-term  Judge.  But  the 
Kennedy  victory  saved  Miss  Barlow,  and  she 
was  of&clatly  reappointed  In  September  of 
1961,  having  stayed  on  the  bench  during  the 
interim  19-month  period. 

During  her  first  term  and  the  flrst  few 
years  afterward.  Judge  Barlow  served  the 
court  regularly.  In  1964,  or  thereabouu,  her 
attendance  fell  off  drastically.  According  to 
available  court  records,  which  begin  with 
1965,  Judge  Barlow  was  present  at  court 
137  days  in  1985  (at  a  •33,500  salary).  This 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent  absenteeism. 
In  1996.  Judge  Barlow's  days  at  court 
dropped  off  to  105.5,  and  In  1967  she  came 
to  court  44-5  days. 

In  February  of  1967.  Judge  Barlow's  den- 
tist-husband (she  BtiU  goes  by  her  maiden 
namet  told  a  reporter:  "Judge  Barlow  is  111 
and  has  been  111  for  some  time.  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  back  In  court  soon." 

Nevertheless,  the  following  year.  1968,  with 
her  salary  then  up  to  •37J»00,  Judge  Barlow 
came  to  court  only  seven  days,  putting  In 
about  30  hours  of  effort.  Court  records  do 
not  show  the  last  day  she  came  to  court  In 
1968.  but  whatever  day  It  was.  It  was.  Indeed, 
"the  last."  She  was  not  there  at  all  In  1969. 
Or  so  for  this  year. 

Judge  Barlow's  •34.000  salary  this  year 
couJd  be  even  higher  if  a  pending  oourt- 
reorganlsatlon  bill  raises  that  salary. 

The  case  of  Mary  C.  Barlow  began  a  new 
phase  on  March  28.  1970.  For  that  was  the 
flrst  day  that  Mlas  Barlow  became  eligible 
tor  a  retirement  pension. 

T\3r  years,  Judge  Barlow's  friends  at  the 
court  had  somewhat  defended  her  refusal  to 
quit.  This  was  because  the  retirement  plan 
she  Is  under  re<iuireB  at  least  30  years'  service 
to  earn  a  pensioci.  If  Judge  Barlow  had  re- 
tired even  one  day  before  the  30  years  of 
service,  she  would  have  received  no  retire- 
ment pay.  With  those  interim  19  months  of 
service,  her  20th  anniversary  was  March  38, 
although  her  second  10-year  term  will  expire 
In  September,  1971. 

So.  many  pet^le  expected  Judge  Barlow  to 
retire  on  March  28.  bar  aoth  anniversary.  But 
she  didn't. 

Desirous  of  getting  the  General  Sessions 
Court  up  to  full  stiengtb.  Chief  Judge 
Greene  early  this  year  coaxed  Judge  Barlow 
to  retire.  In  a  Feb.  3  letter.  Judge  Greene 
expressed  his  feeling  over  her  abeenteetsm. 
both  OS  a  Judge  and  as  a  dtlaen  concerned 
about  crime.  He  wrote: 

DxAS  Junes  Baslow:  I  am  Informed  thait 
as  of  March  28.  1970,  you  will  have  served  on 
the  Court  for  s  total  of  30  years,  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  April.  1943,  you  will  bs 
eligible  for  retirement  at  a  substantial  pen- 
sion. The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  respect- 
fully suggest  that  you  take  advants^  of  this 
statute  to  retire  at  that  time  rather  than  to 
awTJt  the  end  of  your  second  full  term,  which 
will  expire  on  Sept.  18, 1971. 

As  you  know,  I  have  never  been  critical  of 
your  prolonged  absence  from  the  Court,  even 
though  the  other  Judges  and  I  have  been 
subjected  to  a  grcftt  deal  of  crltldKo  and 


have  had  to  perform  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  work  because  of  that  absencct, 
Z  consistently  maintained  that  position  be- 
cause I  felt  that,  because  of  your  prior  serv- 
ice to  the  court  and  to  the  community,  you 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  serve 
without  Inurference  until  you  were  ell^ble 
for  a  pension. 

That  eligibility  will  now  become  flxed  next 
month.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  demands 
that  are  being  made  on  the  Court  and  Its 
Judges  In  these  times  of  unprecedonted  case* 
loads  and  public  concern  with  ba'tklogs  and 
delays,  it  Lb  most  important  tha^  all  Judges 
authorized  to  the  Court  be  active  and  able 
to  participate  fully  in  Its  work.  For  th.\t  rea- 
son. It  would  seem  that  you  would  want  to 
consider  retirement  as  of  the  date  of  eligi- 
bility for  a  pension. 

Please  let   me  know   what   your  decision 
will  be.  for  I  expect  to  be  asked  about  this 
matter  by  the  press  and  the  Congress. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasou)  B.  Gbxenb. 
Seventeen  days  later.  Judge  Barlow  sat 
down  with  a  ball-point  pen  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  on  embossed  General  Ses- 
sions stationary  ("Mary  C.  Barlow/ Judge" 
printed  at  the  top) : 

DxAS  Jtrooi  Gbeewb:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter.  I  do  appreciate  your  graclous- 
ness  and  many,  many  kindnesses. 

My  physicians  Indicate  I  will  be  able  to 
return  to  work  in  the  near  future.  After 
that  we  Shalt  discuss  my  retirement. 

Chief,  I  have  been  informed  that  1  have 
no  desk;  no  chairs;  no  table;  and  no  rug 
or  carpeting  on  the  floor  (ot  her  chambers). 
I  am  sure  you  will  take  the  neccsary  steps 
to  amend  these  oversights. 
With  warm  wishes, 
Most  sincerely, 


So  Chief  Judge  Greene  fixed  up  her  office 
to  get  It  ready  for  Judge  Barlow's  return. 
Despite  her  statement  about  being  "able 
to  return  to  work  in  the  near  future."  six 
months  later  she  stUl  haeni  showed  up  for 
work. 

Meanwhile,  by  hanging  on.  Judge  Barlow 
stands  to  pocket  an  even  higher  pension. 
At  %  of  her  present  •34.000  salary,  her 
pension  today  would  be  •32.666.  Any  salary 
increase    would   further   up    her   pension. 

The  recently  enacted,  controversial  D.O. 
crime  law  (which  takes  full  effect  In  Jan- 
uary) could  prove  to  be  Judge  Barlow's  un- 
doing. It  provides  for  a  flve-member  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure. 
The  Commission  will  be  empowered  to  give 
the  heaveho  to  Judges  for  "willful  and  per- 
sistent failure  to  perform  Judicial  duties" 
and  to  reure  involuntarily  a  judge  who 
"suffers  from  a  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  is  or  is  likely  to  become  permanent 
and  which  prevents  or  seriously  Interferes 
with  the  proper  performance  of  his  Judicial 
duties." 

On  behalf  of  the  oourt.  Chief  Judge  Greene 
iMTued  this  stateonent  when  asked  about 
Judge  Barlow:  "We  strongly  support  the 
removal  commission." 

The  caller  who  phones  Judge  Barlow  at 
her  reeodenoe  in  the  Kennedy- Warren 
Apartment  is  told  by  a  housekeeper  that  she 
is  In  "but  Judge  Barlow  is  111."  All  calls  are 
referred  to  her  husbejod,  dentist  I^wrence 
Smallwood. 

Dr.  SmaUwood  Is  asked  If  Judge  Barlow 
Intends  to  retire  soon. 

"I  havent  heard  a  thing  about  It.  I 
don't  know." 

Does  she  have  any  plans  to  return  to  cotirt 
soon? 
"I  don't  know." 

Could  be  disclose  the  nature  of  her  Ill- 
ness? 

"No,  I  don't  have  anything  to  say  about 
it  at  all." 

Is  there  anything  Dr.  Smallwood  would 
like  to  say  about  Judge  Barlow's  absentee- 
ism? 
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"Not  a  thing.  I  dont  even   know    what 
you're  driving  at.  Thank  you  for  calling. " 


MANPOWER  TRAININO  ACT  AND 
FAMILY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
passed  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  68  to  6. 
the  Employment  and  Training  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1970,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Nelson  and  representing  a  highly  so- 
phisticated effort  on  the  part  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  to  respond  to  the 
administration's  Initial  call  for  a  reform 
and  expansion  of  our  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  Of  particular  significance 
was  the  Senate's  acceptance  of  a  sub- 
stantial public  service  employment  pro- 
gram Initially  authorizing  as  many  as 
250.000  Jobs  and  related  training  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons. 
While  I  sought  to  refine  the  public  serv- 
ice provisions  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
development  and  eventual  mobility  of 
individual  participants  In  the  program. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  overall  acceptance 
of  such  a  program,  which  Senator  Nil- 
son,  others  on  the  committee,  and  I  have 
long  advocated. 

Although  the  Senate  has  passed  this 
essentia!  legislation,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  completed  action  on 
various  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment proposals  now  before  It.  The  Sen- 
ate, on  the  other  hand,  has  failed  to  act 
upon  the  House-passed  Family  Assist- 
ance Act.  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  "twain"  must  meet 
In  this  session  if  we  are  to  keep  our  basic 
commitments  to  put  an  end  to  poverty. 
It  would  be  not  only  a  colossal  Irony,  but 
a  cruel  deprivation  to  the  poor,  the  im- 
employed,  and  the  underemployed,  if 
these  two  measures — which  are  so  es- 
sential and  so  philosophically  as  well 
as  administratively  related — remained 
locked  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Senate's  passage  of  the  manpower 
training  bill  should  assure  those  who  fear 
the  potential  costs  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  that  employment  and  training 
opportunities  in  substantial  numbers  wlU 
be  available  to  provide  alternatives  to 
welfare  dependency.  Similarly,  those  who 
fear  the  establishment  of  "work  relief 
programs  as  a  substitute  for  welfare  pro- 
grams must  recognize  that — In  addition 
to  gizaranteeing  a  certain  level  of  in- 
come— the  Family  Assistance  Act  con- 
tains substantial  work  incentives  and  ar- 
rangements for  referral  to  manpower 
training,  as  well  as  day  care  provisions — 
that  win  encourage  and  make  it  possible 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  and  eventually 
millions  of  persons  on  welfare  to  seek 
"regular"  employment  to  break  the  wel- 
fare syndrome. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  urging  that 
any  reform  is  better  than  no  reform 
since  I  expect  the  family  assistance  plan 
to  represent  a  successful  start  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  a  basic  level  of  living 
for  all  Americana.  We  should  pass  It  In 
this  session  and  the  legislation  should 
represent  a  firm  commitment  to  Its  ap- 
plication to  all  of  the  Nation's  poor — in- 
cluding Its  working  poor — within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 


NEITHZR  HEAT  NOR  LIGHT 
Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.   President,   on 
occasions  there  Is  more  heat  than  light 
in  this  Chamber,  but  soon  there  may  be 
less  of  both. 

Senators  may  have  noticed  that  some 
lights  have  been  turned  off  and  eleva- 
tors shut  down  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  today,  but  according  to  many 
experts,  it  will  get  w^orse. 

In  the  face  of  high  demands  for  elec- 
tricity, the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.— 
Pepco — has  reduced  its  voltage  by  5  per- 
cent. To  residents  of  Washington  and  Its 
suburbs  this  is  only  a  slight  Inconveni- 
ence— this  afternoon.  But  next  week,  or 
next  summer,  in  Washington  or  else- 
where, this  Inconvenience  could  turn  to 
tragedy. 

This  administration  seems  to  accept 
chronic  shortages  of  power  and  cut- 
backs in  consumer  service  as  Inevitable. 
It  wUl  be.  if  this  administration  contin- 
ues to  Ignore  the  problem.  In  an  admin- 
istration noted  for  its  rhetoric  rather 
than  action,  even  the  rhetoric  Is  miss- 
ing. 

After  the  power  blackout  In  1965,  and 
a  Johnson  administration  study,  legis- 
lation was  proposed.  However,  It  was  cast 
aside  nearly  19  months  ago  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Instead  of  action,  the  American  peo- 
ple got  another  task  force.  Instead  of 
strong  FPC  regulation  In  the  public  in- 
terest, the  FPC  got  a  former  lawyer  for 
private  utilities  opposed  to  strong  action. 
Mr.  President,  It  takes  10  years  to  plan 
and  build  new  power  plants  and  power 
lines.  So  It  is  critical  that  the  admin- 
istration stop  filibustering  and  footdrag- 
ging  on  legislation — ^now. 

It  should  either  support  one  of  the 
bUls  presently  before  this  session  of 
Congress,  or  propose  a  bill  of  its  own, 
or  admit  to  the  public  that  it  Is  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  the  Interests  ot  the 
American  people  in  assuring  reliability 
of  electric  power  service  and  protection 
of  the  en'vlronment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  part  of  a  statemoit  on  this 
sanie  general  subject  matter  which  I  Is- 
sued on  August  30,  1970,  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Council's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Human  Environment  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicokD,  as  follows: 

ELEcraic  Rtt  T*»n  rrr — Thm  Sn.XMT 
Aduim  m  1  ajiTioN 
Immediately  aft«r  the  maselve  New  York 
City  blackout  In  1B65,  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration carefully  itudled  the  electric 
power  iupply  problem  and  the  environmental 
problem  connected  with  generating  and 
transmitting  electricity.  As  a  result  of  thoee 
studies,  legHlatlon  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems was  developed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  unanimously  transmitted  to 
the  Congress.  President  Johnson  made  elec- 
tric reliability  leglslaUon  a  high  prion tj  sub- 
ject in  his  1Q67  Meesage  on  Constimer  Pro- 
tection. 

When  Mr.  Nlzon  took  offlce.  these  studies 
and  the  concrete  proposals  which  grew  out 
of  them  were  cast  aside.  Now.  nearly  nineteen 
months  after  Mr.  Nixon  took  office,  his  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  propose  any  altar- 
native  to  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  administration  or  to  a  number  of 


other  bills  Introduced  more  recently  by 
Democratic  senators  and  representatives  in- 
cluding Senators  Kennedy.  Magntison,  and 
Mtiskle.  and  Representatives  Prledel.  Long 
(Maryland).  Macdonald,  and  Moss  (Califor- 
nia) on  which  congressional  committees  have 
held  extensive  hearings. 

Rather,  Mr.  Nixon  has  pasaed  the  buck  to 
another  of  his  special  Whits  Bouse  taak 
forces  which  has  been  reetudylng  the  prob- 
lem for  more  than  a  year  while  the  power 
shortage  crisis  has  become  more  critical  with 
each  passing  day.  Meanwhile,  the  chairman 
of  the  Pedeml  Power  Commission.  Mr. 
Nsssikas,  a  former  lawyer  for  private  utlU- 
tlee,  has  stated  to  congressional  committees 
that  he  would  recommend  another  presiden- 
tial veto  if  Congress  abould  pass  the  electric 
rellabiuty  legislation  wlilcb  Lb  before  It.  Like 
the  power  companies  he  Is  supposed  to  regu- 
late as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi^on.  Mr.  Nasslkss  favors  so-called  "vol- 
untary" and  "co-operative"  action  between 
the  power  companies  and  state  and  fedeiml 
authorities  tx)  solve  the  power  crisis — with 
the  federal  government  and  the  states  hav- 
ing no  real  power  to  look  out  for  tbe  best  In- 
terests of  power  consumers  or  to  prevent  ac- 
tions by  the  oompaniaa  that  woiud  dainage 
our  air,  vrater,  and  land- 
Many  experts  outside  the  art  m  1  n  1  BttaUon 
blame  tbe  "voluntaiy"  and  "co-operative" 
approach  for  the  problems  we  now  fsoe.  In- 
cluding the  Industry's  failure  to  make  ade- 
quate plans  to  serve  today's  electricity  needs. 
Those  experts  feel  this  approach  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  the  problems  It  caused  m  the 
flrat  place. 

It  takes  as  much  aa  10  years  to  plan  and 
build  new  power  plants  and  power  lines.  So 
it  la  critical  that  the  administration  stop 
filibustering  and  footdragging  on  legislation 
to  resolve  the  oonfUcts  between  power  plants 
and  power  lines,  and  the  envlroiunent.  The 
administration  should  either  support  one  of 
the  bills  that  has  been  pending  for  mote 
than  a  year  before  the  Congrass.  or  propose 
a  bill  of  Its  own.  or  admit  to  the  public  that 
It  Is  Incapable  of  protecting  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people  In  assuring  rellahUlty 
of  electric  power  service  and  protection  of  tbe 
environment. 

There  are  further  urgent  steps  the  admin- 
istration should  take  to  aaaure  a  more  ra- 
tional use  of  our  natural  resources: 

1.  It  should  take  Immediate  action  to  re- 
view carefully  the  electricity  rates  for  In- 
dustries that  use  large  amounts  of  power — 
rates  that  encourage  them  to  waste  rather 
than  conserve  electricity.  It  should  also 
scrutinize  the  promotlotml  practices  of  elec- 
tric utllltlea  that  encourage  consumers  to  use 
more  power  than  can  be  made  available  to 
them. 

The  administration  has  a  reeponslblUty  to 
the  American  pubUc  to  aee  that  our  natural 
resources  are  wisely  used  and  not  wasted, 
and  It  Bhould  take  immediate  action  to  Ut« 
up  to  that  obligation. 

2.  Utilities  are  faced  with  widespread  and 
rapidly  worsening  shortages  of  low-pollution 
oO,  natural  gas.  and  coal,  which  are  used  to 
generate  electricity.  The  administration 
should  permit  the  greater  Importation  of 
less-expensive,  low-poUutlon  oU  which  Is  In 
critically  short  supply,  for  power  generation 
purposes. 

3.  There  la  Increasing  evidence  that  some 
natural  gas  producers  are  holding  substantial 
supplies  of  their  low-poUutlon  natural  gas 
out  of  the  market  In  antlclpaUon  of  a  rise  In 
gas  prices.  The  administration  should  use  Its 
existing  authority  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  direct  those  gas 
producers  to  produce  the  gas  being  held  out 
of  the  market  and  make  It  available  to  power 
companies  at  today's  prices  for  power  gen- 
eration purposes. 

4.  Low-pollution  coal  is  becoming  scarcer 
and  more  expensive  as  the  result  of  sbortagea 
of  railroad  coal  can,  strikes  and  tmrest  in  tbe 
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oo«l  fielcU  AttrlbuCMl  to  the  BdmlnUtnulou'i 
haiy-h«Artftd  uid  reluciAnt.  enforcement  of 
tbe  UDdxa&rk  Co*l  Mine  Health  and  3ft<et; 
Act  pe£«ed  by  Congnaa  le«t  yeaj-.  The  vlniln- 
latrftClon  should  beglu  immedUitely  to  en- 
force vigorously  the  Coel  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  as  congressional  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly urged,  so  the  miners  will  go  back  to 
work  and  produce  the  clsan-buralng  coal 
needed  to  meet  the  present  electricity  crisis. 
And  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comm lesion 
should  lake  immediate  steps  to  allevtate  the 
coal-car  shortage  by  requiring  that  cars  be 
ntumed  to  shippers  instead  of  being  held  for 
short-term  coal  storage  by  coal  usera. 

B.  The  adminlstraUon  should  seriously 
consider  using  the  broad  aUocatl(»i  of  price 
control  authority  avaUahle  to  It  under  the 
Defease  Production  Act-  Mr.  Nixon  wss  all 
too  eager  to  use  the  authority  of  that  act  to 
baU  the  Penn  Central  Ballroad  out  of  Its 
financial  dlfflcultiee;  he  should  be  equally 
wUllng  to  use  that  authority  to  require  thst 
low-poUutlon  fuels  be  made  aTsUable  to  fuel- 
short  power  companies  at  reasonable  prices 
in  their  time  of  great  need. 


selves  tiirough  health  InauraQoe.  I  be- 
lieve that  health  insurance  offers  the 
vehicle  lor  all  Americans  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  high  cost  of  ma- 
jor iUnesfl  or  accident. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
a  bill  which  makes  use  of  the  health  In- 
surance vehicle  to  provide  for  the  poor 
and  which  provides  Incentives  for  the 
rest  of  the  population  to  buy  their  own 
protection. 

This  approach,  known,  as  "medlcred- 
It."  relies  heavUy  on  the  principle  of  put- 
ting a  little  something  aside  for  a  rainy 
day.  But  It  also  recognizes  that  some 
people  cannot  do  this  and  directs  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  these  people.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  contains  review  mechanism  to 
control  cost,  quality,  and  utillzaUon  of 
medical  care. 

In  the  Senate  Finance  CNsmmlttee.  on 
which  I  serve,  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
differences  between  medicare  and  medi- 
caid. I  And  that  medicare  generally  Is 
working  better.  Why?  I  think  one  reason 
Is  because  medicare  Is  more  an  Insur- 
ance plan  while  medicaid  is  more  a  wel- 
fare plan. 

Medicredit  ts  an  Insurance  plan.  It 
would  replace  medicaid  by  giving  to  the 


entitles  the  owner  to  a  qualified  medical  care 
Insurance  policy. 

Part  B  of  this  proposal  would  establish  a 
graduated  scale  of  Income  tax  credits  to  be 
allowed  for  the  purchsfio  of  health  Insurance. 
The  credita  would  be  based  on  tai  UablUty. 
The  amount  of  the  credit  would  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  allowable  premium.  l.e.,  the 
cost  of  a  qualified  health  care  inaurance 
poUcy. 

A  qualified  health  care  InBuranoe  policy 
under  Parts  A  end  B  would  be  issued  by  car- 
riers registered  with  the  appropriate  state 
Insurance  body.  The  policy  would  also  have 
to  provide  basic  Institutional  and  medical 
care  beneflta,  including:  00  days  of  inpatient 
hospital  serrlces.  Including  maternity  and 
extended  care  facilities;  emergency  room  or 
outpatient  services;  and  aU  medical  serrloes. 
Including  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  service* 
when  perfonned  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
an  Ml>.  or  D.O.  In  the  hospital,  home,  office, 
or  elsewhere. 

Supplemental  coverage  could  aUo  be  pro- 
vided under  a  qualified  program.  This  cov- 
erage could  Include:  prescription  drui<s;  ad- 
dlUonal  days  of  Inpatient  hospital  services; 
cost  of  blood  In  excess  of  three  pints:  other 
personal  health  serrlces  provided  byior  under 
the  direction  of  an  MJD.  or  D.O.:  a&d  up  to 
t3S,000  for  hoepltaJ  and  medical  expenses  m 
addition  to  those  provided  by  the  basic  policy 
after  the  first  9300  of  these  additional  ex- 
penses. 

The  coverage  would  be  subject  to  certain 
deductibles  and   oolneur&noe   provisions  for 


THE  HEALTH  OP  OUR  PEOPLE 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  There  are  several  pro- 
posals before  this  CoDLgreas  which  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  ways  under  which  the      --— ,.       .      »_     uv,  4r%«.i*«nffa     uo«u\ii.<uioo  im«  w«udiubm..vo  k*'"'">*""<>  •■« 

Pwleral  Oovemment  can  b«  of  aaslituice  poor  a  comprehMislve  health  ixuuranoe  p^  g  p»rtcipM>u.  An  aiiow.bi.  .uppi.- 
in  orovidlng  health  care  to  the  citizens  Policy,  paid  lor  by  the  Oovemment  It  ^ent  would  b«  a  pro^won  to  eiiminat*  tnu 
in  DrovituiiK  iictuua  .,».  would  give  them  basic  protection  against     asducuble  and  ooUwunmce  requirement 

Illness  and  accident  without  coinsurance         a  Bealib  ln«ur«nce  Advuory  Board  would 
or  deductibles. 

For  the  rest  of  the  iiopulation  medi- 
credit provides  a  tax  credit — on  a  slid- 
ing scale — In  order  to  promote  the  cover 


In  providing  health  care 
of  this  country. 

The  question  many  of  us  raise  is 
whether  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  provide  care  or  to  create 
a  climate  In  which  the  people  can  pro- 
vide such  care  for  themselves,  with  the 


establlsli  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  would  set  minimum  fed- 
eral standard  for  qualliled  Insurance  com- 
paxilea  and  plans.  And  a  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Redemption  Fund  would  be  created 


isvvleral  Oovemment  helping  those  who     age  of  health  Insurance  for  the  rest  of  the     ,„  redeem  the  health  insurance  oertlBcatee 


do  not  have  the  means  to  provide  for 
their  own  health  care. 

I  believe  most  Americans  favor  the 
latter  approach  in  health  care  as  well 
as  In  most  other  areas.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  Is  practical  or  reasonable  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  undertake  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. If  the  experience  we  have  had  un- 
der medicare,  and  especially  under 
medicaid.  Is  any  criteria,  near  chaos 
might  well  result  if  the  Oovemment  tried 
to  provide  health  care  to  all  Americans. 
Earlier  this  year  we  beard  an  estimate 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
the  medicare  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram will  probably  have  a  $216  billion 
deficit  over  the  next  25  years  based  on  the 
present  contribution  schedule. 

Now  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  al- 
ready Involved,  and  It  certainly  has  an 
important  role  to  play,  in  the  providing 
of  health  care  to  the  poor  who  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  over  100  neigh- 
borhood health  centers.  The  Fedenl 
Oovemment  provides  help  for  the  mi- 
grant workers,  and  this  Congress  has 
extended  this  program  for  3  more  years 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  become  even 
more  effective  than  It  has  to  be.  Through 
medicaid  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  Sutes  Jointly  undertake  to  provide 
health  care  to  all  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  on  welfare  or  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Despite  all  of  these  Oovemment  pro- 
grams, over  90  percent  of  Americans  im- 
der  65  are  providing  protection  for  tlum- 


populatlon. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  introduce  today  wUl  be  an 
issue  which  the  Congress  will  be  facing 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  Is  an  important 
subject  which  can  have  a  great  Impact  on 
the  fiscal  well-being  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

I  Introduce  this  legislation  at  this  time 
in  the  Senate  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  the  public 
to  the  problems  we  are  facing  in  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  quality  medical  care  to 
the  cltlsens  of  the  United  States.  As  soon 
as  this  bill  is  printed.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  direct  their  attention  to  its  provisions 
and  to  analyze  the  bill  carefully.  I  hope 
thst  all  Interested  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  during  the  months  ahead 
will  do  likewise  When  the  Congress 
meets  again  in  January,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  analysis  conducted  in  the  next 
several  months  will  result  in  comments 
and  suggestions  which  will  be  useful  in 
developing  this  type  of  legislation,  "nien 
when  the  Congress  does  act  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
receive  and  consider  views  and  sugges- 
tions from  all  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  medicredit  blU  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows : 

BCLL 


Issued  under  tills  program.  Monies  for  the 
Fund  would  be  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Part  C  of  Medicredit  would  estabtlsh  a 
Peer  Kevlew  OrganUatlon  (PRO)  program. 
The  Secretary  of  HBW  would  contract  with 
state  medical  sodetlea  for  the  operation  of 
a  PRO  In  each  state.  Under  the  program 
there  would  be  Orst  local  and  then  state- 
wide review  by  M.D.'s  and  D.O.^  of  reports 
and  allegations  of  Improprieties  bearing  on 
reasonableness  of  charges,  need  for  BBrvlcea 
rendered,  or  quality  of  services  rendered  by 
the  provider.  A  finding  against  the  provider 
could  result  In  his  suspension  or  exclusion 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment health  programs. 


Part  A  of  Medicredit  would  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  health  Inaurance  certificates  to 
those  Individuals  or  families  whose  Income 
tax  liability  Is  (300  or  I«M.  Such  a  c«itlBcate 


NEW  OCEIAN  FREIGHT  SERVICE 
BY  SEATRAIN  LINES 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  on  July  20. 
a  new  trade  link  was  established  between 
Guam,  Hawaii,  emd  the  mainland  United 
States  when  Seatraln  Lines  inaugurated 
ocean  freight  service  over  that  route.  It 
marked  another  step  In  bringing  closer 
these  three  American  areas  separated  in 
the  vast  Padflc. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
American  territory  of  Guam  is  being 
assisted  through  Seatraln  Lines'  new 
service  to  promote  its  economic  develop- 
ment. Dnder  Oov.  Carlos  O.  Camacho's 
leadership.  Guam  has  experienced  nota- 
ble economic  growth  and  development, 
and  I  am  sure  this  growth  will  be  further 
stimulated  by  the  entry  of  the  new  ship- 
ping service  to  Guam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricoso  the  remarks  which 
were  made  July  20  at  the  Inaugural  cet«- 
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monies  by  Oovemor  Camacho  and  Frank 
D.  Troxel,  vice  president  of  Seatraln 
Lines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 

RxMAaa:s  n  caxlos  O.  Csmacbo,  Govksnob 
or  OtTAii 

Mr.  Troxel,  Mr.  Ijewti.  Captain  Schwarti- 
man.  Admiral  Pugh,  Bishop  Plores,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ouam,  that  I  accept  this  calabash, 
a  gift  from  Governor  Bums  and  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Hawaii.  It  Is,  Indeed,  heart- 
warming to  know  that  It  symbolizes  great 
and  mutual  respect  that  exists  between  our 
territory  and  Hawau,  and  between  our  peo- 
ple and  their  people.  And  In  addition.  It  com- 
memorates the  Inaugural  voyage  of  the 
Seatraln  Lines'  Ceor^a  from  the  XJB.  main- 
land to  Rawali  and  to  our  very  shores. 

I  would  like,  at  tills  time,  to  officially  and 
publicly  acknowledge  and  thank  Governor 
Bums  and  the  good  people  of  Hawaii  for  the 
wonderful  present.  And  likewise,  I'd  like  to 
congratulate  Seatraln  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion and  extend  my  beet  wishes  to  all  the 
staff  and  employees  of  Seatraln.  I  welcome 
Captain  Scbwartxznan  and  Oaorgia'B  crew  to 
our  fair  Island, 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Seatraln 's  entry 
Into  the  Otiam  trade  will  tie  satisfying  and 
rewarding.  We  welcome  the  services  you  are 
rendering  to  our  people  and  our  territory, 
and  we  appreciate  whatever  contribution  you 
can  make  to  our  economic  growth  and  wel- 
fare. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  Seatraln  will  pro- 
vide ocean  frelgh\  service  for  both  container 
and  non-containerized  cargo  between  the 
Doited  States  mainland  and  Guam.  Likewise, 
an  extra  dimension  of  the  service  will  be  that 
it  also  links  Guam  and  the  state  of  HawaU, 
further  boosting  trade  and  commerce  l>e- 
tween  the  two. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  Seatraln 
has  agreed  to  come  Into  the  Guam  route 
with  a  tarlil  designed  to  keep  down  the 
coat  of  living.  As  I  understand  It,  It  will 
provide  services  at  rates  fully  competitive 
with  the  ocean  freight  rates  which  pnvallad 
In  the  Guam  trade  prior  to  an  Increase  made 
on  break-bulk  cargo. 

But  much  more  than  this,  the  coming  of 
Seatraln  to  Ouam  wiu  create  more  jobs  for 
our  people,  generate  more  capital,  stimulate 
greater  buslneas  activities  and,  generally 
.peaking,  boost  our  over-all  fledging  aoon- 
omy. 

We  all  know  how  vital  the  shipping  lines 
are  to  our  livelihood.  We  are  currently  Im- 
porting more  than  90  percent  of  our  food- 
stuff, clothing,  building  msterlals.  and  other 
commodities  essential  to  our  everyday  Uvea. 
We  are  very  much  dependent  on  outside  ac- 
tivities, and  the  addition  of  Seatraln  Into 
the  Ouam  route  Is  most  welcocoed. 

Again,  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Sea- 
tealn  and  I  bid  you  all  a  warm  Hafa  Adal.  It 
Is  my  real  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  1 
Uke  to  thank  Seatraln  for  their  gracious  In- 
vitation to  participate  In  this  ceremony. 

Thank  you  very  mueh. 

BtUASKS  ST  PSANK  D    TSOIXI..  StATSAIN  LmXS 

All  of  us  at  Seatraln  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Implementation  of  our  Guam  Service 
are  very  excited  with  the  arrival  of  our  1st 
vessel.  The  Seatraln  Georgia  arrived  yester- 
day at  noon  and  wui  sail  tonlte  at  tnldnlte. 
Our  second  vessel  the  Seatram  Louisiana 
sailed  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  at 
8:00  a.m-  this  morning  so  our  Guam  Service 
Is  well  underway. 

We're  confident  we  have  tailored  a  service 
that  will  offer  many  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Guam.  We  are  very  gratified  with  tbe  luccea 


of  our  Initial  sallmgs  and  extremely  appre- 
ciate the  customer  support  we  have  received. 
We.  too.  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and 
help  we've  received  from  Governor  Camacho 
and  the  Director  of  his  various  departments. 
Without  hu  help.  Secretary  Moylan's.  Jim 
Brooks',  Joe  Sarmiento's,  and  many  others 
we  certainly  would  not  be  m  the  Ouam  trade 
today. 

It  was  very  refreshing  to  us  to  see  your 
government  and  Commercial  Port  people  cut 
through  time  consuming  procedures  to  ac- 
oompllsh  the  things  necessary  for  us  to  start 
our  service.  Having  dealt  with  other  govern- 
ments and  other  ports.  I  can  only  say  It  was 
remarkable.  Tou  should  be  proud  of  your 
representatives,  they  did  an  excellent  Job. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  th*  Seatraln  Service 
wUI  measure  up  to  the  amotmt  of  effort  put 
forth  to  maXe  It  a  reality. 

Our  continuing  objective  will  be  to  offer 
your  transportation  requirements  the  most 
attractive  transportation  alternative.  Tou 
now  have  a  choice. 

All  of  us  at  Seatraln  look  forward  to  grow- 
ing with  Guam- 
Thank  yon. 


INVOLVEMENT  OP  STATES  AND  LO- 
CAL GOVERNMENTS  IN  SOLVING 
URBAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, his  office  spearheaded  a  number 
of  efforts  to  Involve  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  solving  urban  problems  and 
to  make  the  Federal  Establishment  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  these  units  of  government.  In  a  word, 
to  give  meaning  to  what  was  known  then 
as  "creative  federalism." 

Although  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced his  support  for  a  "new  federal- 
ism." two  publications  that  have  recently 
come  to  my  attention  indicate  how  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made  over  the  past 
IS  months. 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  report  by  David 
Broder  from  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  entitled  "The  New  Federal- 
ism: Nixon's  Sickly  Infant."  Mr.  Broder 
points  out  that  none  of  the  "four  leg- 
islative pillars"  of  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
gram— welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing, 
manpower  training,  and  grant  consoli- 
dation— has  been  enacted.  It  la  note- 
worthy that  Members  of  Congren  from 
the  President's  own  party  have  been 
prominent  In  opposing  some  of  these 
proposals.  State  and  local  ofllcers  from 
both  parties  have  also  raised  niunerous 
and  well-founded  objections. 

Mi.  Broder  also  points  out  that  day- 
to-day  communication  between  local  of- 
ficials and  Federal  bureaucrats  has  de- 
teriorated: and  that  Vice  President 
AcKEW  has  downgraded  his  role  as  liai- 
son to  local  and  State  governments.  At 
the  close  of  his  article  Mr.  Broder  quotes 
from  an  intensive  analysis  of  the  New 
Federalism  prepared  by  WUllam  O.  CoJ- 
man,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Advlsorj'  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

After  noting  the  general  forces  which 
may  favor  a  vigorous  federalism,  such  as 
the  difficulty  of  managing  categorical  aid 
progranas,  Mr.  Colman  cites  a  long  list 
of  obstacles: 

First,  the  Increasing  economic  and  so- 
cial interdependence  in  our  society; 

Second,  the  strength  of  program  spe- 
cialization at  all  levels  of  goyemment; 


Third,  the  antagonism  of  categorical 
aid  beneficiaries  to  revenue  sharing: 

Fourth,  the  vrilllngness  of  national  leg- 
islators and  administrators  to  advise 
State  and  local  officials: 

Fifth,  the  Inferior  revenue  raising  abil- 
ity at  the  State  and  local  level; 

Sixth,  the  problem  of  coordinating  ef- 
forts between  mayors  and  Governors: 

Seventh,  the  concern  and  disillusion- 
ment among  civic  leaders  in  the  North 
and  West  over  the  Impact  of  the  "South- 
em  strategy"  on  vital  urban  problems; 
and  finally. 

Eighth,  the  fact  that  the  policy  and 
legal  actions  to  effect  decentralization 
must  be  taken  in  Washington. 

These  forces  present  a  threat  not  only 
to  the  abstract  concept  of  cooperattoD  ' 
in  a  federal  system  but  also  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  social  and  technical 
problems  which  plague  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Broders  article  and  Mr.  Colman's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas  so  that  In 
the  coming  months,  as  various  proposals 
come  before  the  Senate,  we  will  have  a 
perspective  from  which  to  judge  their  im- 
pact on  the  delicate  balance  of  Intergov- 
ernmental politics  and  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  0,  19701 

Thx  Nkw  Fznaasijsw:  NixOM's  Sxc:wl.T 

IWTsirr 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Lakx  or  THE  OzASKS.  Mo.,  Aug  8. — A  yaaT 
ago  today.  President  Nixon  unveiled  to  a  na- 
tional television  audience  his  answer  to 
America's  "crisis  of  confidence  In  the  capac- 
ity of  government  to  do  lu  job." 

He  called  It  the  New  Federalism  and  ha 
promised  It  would  reverse  the  basic  trend  In 
American  politics  from  the  New  Deal 
through  the  Great  Society. 

"A  third  of  a  century  of  centralizing  pow«r 
and  responsibility  In  Washington  has  pro- 
duced a  bureaucratic  monstrosity,  cumber- 
some, unresponsive  and  Ineffective."  be  said. 
"It  la  time  for  a  New  Federalism  In  which 
power,  funds  and  lesponslbUity  will  flow 
from  Washington  to  the  atatee  and  to  the 
people." 

Today,  on  the  first  birthday  of  the  New 
Federalism,  as  state  executlvea  gather  here 
for  the  anntiftl  Oovemors'  Conference,  the 
flow  of  power  from  Washington  which  Mr. 
Nlion  called  forth  Is  a  barely  dlacemlble 
trickle. 

Tlir  "bureaucratic  monstrosity*'  has  grown 
by  another  few  thousand  employeee  and  an- 
other several  tulllon  doUais,  and  the  score- 
card  on  the  major  InltlaiUvee  Mr.  Nixon  oirt- 
Uned  In  his  speech  shows  as  many  setbacks 
as  gains.  The  highlights: 

The  four  leglslaiclve  pillars  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism— vwlfare  reform,  revenue-sharing 
manpower  training  and  grant  oonaollda- 
tlon — are  snarled  In  the  passageways  of 
Capitol  mil. 

It  Is  not  certain  that  any  of  the  four  will 
become  law  this  year,  and  revenue-sharing — 
which  Mr.  Nixon  has  caUed  "the  financial 
heart  of  the  New  FMerallam" — Is  almoM  oar- 
talnly  dead. 

A  good  deal  of  progrees  has  been  made  In 
the  Important  but  ungiamoroui  area  at  alin- 
plifylDg  and  standardizing  federal  prograioa. 
But  the  latest  edition  of  the  Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral IVimeetlc  Assistance,  a  maaslvv  looae- 
leaf  guide  to  the  S2e  billion  federal  oookle 
Jar.  lists  1.019  separate  programs.  Including 
&S  vartotles  of  help  for  "higher  education, 
general"  and  40  categories  of  emergency 
preparedness. 
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"ism*  ptocEsss 
Rep.    Wmt»m   V.    Roth   Jr.    (R-Del.). 


The  preaWenttsi  dlrecUve  creaUng  OIR 
apecifled  that  each  domesUc  cabinet  de- 
partment  d«l«nBt«   a    liaison   man   to   the 


alroady  HUD.  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  can  point  to  aome 
r«ther   dramatic    reductions    In    manpower. 


congressman  who  spurred  compilation  oi  the      P^"*^^\  Boe  said  in  an  lni*rrtew  that  the      time  and  paperwork  In  particular  projrrams^ 
M^oTwid  a  study  ol  the  document  makes      ^^^"'^  ^gi^   mm   control  of   that  Effort*  are  being  made  to  standardlM  the 

*****  •>■  ...   ^_    _ — „   .*.«-  K«     original  p«*u    w  ri  c  ^^      audit   and   accounting   methods   for   federal 


Utile  progress  In  the  consolidation  of 


programs  . 


land^  in  some  areas,  the  num- 


It   "apparent  that  in   most  areas   there  has      ^^^^^^^^  ^.j^  dropped  -because  we  could 

-    •"-   " """""  "'     not  get  room  lor  them  aU"'  in  the  ExecuUve 

Office  Building. 

As  a  result,  requests  for  information  or 
assistance  Irom  local  officials  are  now  routed 
from  Boe'5  office  to  the  departmental  liaison 
tniixx  and  back  through  OIR.  in  a  cimaber- 
some  time-consuming  procedure. 

The  second  criticism  of  OIR  Is  that  It 
Is    divorced    from    the    policy-making   ma- 


ber  of  programs  has  proliferated  alarmingly 

Despite  the  hlgh-puhllcliy  Nixon  trips  to 
'take  the  presidency  to  the  people,"  sute  and 
local  officials  complain  that  day-to-day  liai- 
son between  Washington,  the  state  capltols 
and  cUv  hails  is  worse  in  this  admlnlstraUon 

thin  the  last.  Vice  President  Agnews  Office      _ _        .         . 

of  Intergavemmental  Relations  U  regarded      chtnerv  of  the  government  and  falls  to  get 
__. ,_    .«..*.»*  ■_       .  .     j^^g  before  men  whoae  decl- 


aa  undermanned  and  relatively  impotent, 
ftnd  Agnew  himself  comes  in  for  criticism  for 
allegedly  neglecting  his  assignment  as  chief 
White  House  liaison  man  on  New  Federalism 
projects. 

WUh  ttnanc:ally  hardpresaed  slate  and  lo- 
cal executives  chronically  dissatisfied  with 
the  volume  of  federal  aid,  criticism  is  bound 
to  echo.  The  convention  in  June  of  the  XJS. 
Conference  of  Mavors  produced   widespread 


local  officials' 
slona  really  count. 

Boe  himself  notes  that  a  group  of  gover- 
nors and  mnyars  waa  brought  In  to  discuss 
the  NUon  welfare  bill  before  It  went  to 
Congress  laat  year.  But  be  concedes.  "Were 
not  successful  in  doing  that  all  the  Ume." 
Prom  others  with  long  experience  in  this 
area  come  oompLainta  that  the  reorganized 

»^ixic»»:»v.^  -. r •  White  House   domestic   staff   setup   has    do 

oomolalnts  of  "neglected"  by  the  NWon  ad-      one  who  speaks  the  views  of  state  and  local 


ministration. 

MOST    aa*    HEPCIBJCANS 

This  weefi  gathering  of  governor*  la  Ukely 
to  be  more  muted  in  itj  criticism— If  only 
becj^use  two-thirds  of  the  state  executives  ar« 
Republicans,  while  most  of  the  big-clty 
mayors  are  Democrats. 

But  interviews  with  federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal officials  in  the  past  two  weeks  produced 


governments,  that  White  House  legUlatlve 
liaison  men  treat  governors  and  mayors  like 
a  private  Interest  group,  a  bunch  of  out- 
alders."  "The  problem."  said  one  man,  "la 
simply  this:  We  don't  know  who  to  talk 
to  and  we  don't  know  who  will  really  carry 
our  concerns  to  the  place  where  tt  counu." 
The  complaints  about  faulte  In  the  liai- 
son process  are  matched  by  the  praise  from 
state   and    local    officials    for    the    effort* — 


a  bipartisan  expression  of  concern  that  the     directed   largely    by    Budget   Bureau   career 


"crisis'*  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  a  year  ago  has 
produced  no  comporible  response  from 
either  the  President  or  Congress. 

Last  September,  when  the  New  Federalism 
concept  looked  fresh  and  promlaing,  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  halt  the  Cabl- 
oet  and  three  doeea  top  admlnistraUon  of- 
ficials went  to  the  governors'  meeting  In 
Colorado  Springs  to  drum  up  support  for  the 
proposals . 

This  year,  the  top  brass  from  Washington 
U  conspicuous  by  Its  absence— Just  as  It  was 
at  the  mayors'  meeting  to  June. 

Agnew'B  failure  to  appear  at  either  of  these 
meetings  u  viewed  bv  a  number  of  governor* 
and  mayors  as  another  bit  of  evidence  that 
be  U  subordinating  the  liaison  Job  to  other 
activities. 

Three  weeks  after  taking  office.  Mr.  NUon 
formally  designated  Agnew  a«  "my  Ualson 
with  the  executive  and  legislative  officials  of 
state  and  local  government."  The  President 
ervated  a  new  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
BeUtlons  (OtRl  "to  operate  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  Vice  President' 
m  Btrengtbening  ties  between  Washington 
and  the  state  and  local  officeholders. 

Agnew  was  not  available  to  discuss  his 
role  a*  the  President's  liaison  man.  but  a 
staff  aide  C.  D.  Ward,  said  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident gives  'high  priority"  to  the  Job.  Ward 
dted  Agnew's  work  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations— 
particularly  his  role  as  a  catalyst  in  the  ACIR 
conference  on  rrlme  control  legislation,  held 
at  the  Western  White  House.  ACIR  mem- 
bers oonnrmed  that  Agnew  waa  'active  and 
extremely  helpful"  In  that  seaston. 

But  sources  inside  and  outride  govern- 
ment agreed  the  Vice  President  has  turned 
over  moat  of  the  day-to-day  liaison  work  to 
the  OIR.  And  there  la  serious  crlttclam  of 
OIR's  functions,  even  from  state  and  local 
Tfflclals  who  profess  strong  personal  Uklng 
for  this  director,  former  Gov.  NUa  Boe  of 
South  Dakota. 

THaXS-UAN    STATF 

The  entire  staff  of  OIR  conalsts  of  Boe-. 
Wendell  Hulcher,  the  former  mayor  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mleb.:  and  Robert  Janes,  former 
chairman  of  the  Hennepin  Oounty.  Minn., 
board  Of  commlsalonen. 


men— to  carry  out  the  presidential  man- 
date (or  slmpUfylng  the  administration  of 
Federal  prograniE. 

paioEFTT  paocaAU 
Although  many  of  these  efforts  predate 
the  Nixon  administration.  Richard  P.  Na- 
than, assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  commented  that 
progress  has  been  more  rapid  in  the  past 
year  -because  the  business  of  managing  gov- 
ernment has  presidential  priority." 

James  L.  Sundquist  of  the  Brookings  In- 
sUtutlon.  a  student  of  federalism  and  a 
former  official  In  the  Kennedy  and  John*on 
BdmlnUtratlons.  agrees,  calling  Mr.  Nuon 
"the  ar*t  President  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt who  has  devoted  serious  thought"  to 
governmental  organization. 

Some  of  the  administrative  changes  that 
draw  praise  include: 

The  establishment  of  standard  regional 
botmdar.es  for  five  key  agencies — Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Labor.  Office  ol  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  Small  Busineas  Administra- 
tion. 

Where  each  of  the  agencies  previously 
sliced  the  ooimiry  Into  varying  regions,  all 
Ave  now  have  10  common  regions,  with  a 
common  headquarters  city  In  each.  By  Sep- 
tember, a  mayor  or  governor  will  be  able  to 
contact  the  Beld  representatives  of  all  five 
agencies  on  a  single  trip  tu  a  single  city. 

A  aertea  of  Budget  Bure«u  directives  have 
given  local  officials  opportunity  to  comment 
to  advance  on  proposed  federal  program  reg- 
ulations and  to  comment  on  grant  appllca- 
tl<ms  to  the  federal  government  from  other 
governmental  units  In  their  area. 

This  "early  warning  system"  is  designed  to 
head  off  problems  between  states  and  clUes 
and  between  aeparate  agencies  of  both.  An- 
other phase  of  the  same  effort  encourages 
states  to  standardize  planning  districts 
wlthto  their  borders.  Just  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  made  Its  own  field  operations 
uniform. 

A  variety  of  measures  has  been  undertaken 
to  cut  red  tape,  reduce  proceastog  time  and 
dec«ntraliBe  dedslon-maktog  in  federal 
grant-to-aid  programs.  This  Is  a  three-year 
effort,  only  Halfway  toward  oompleuon,  but 


aid  programs,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
coet  to  local  governments  of  praceaslng  this 
kind  of  data  for  Washington.  Success  to  this 
area  could  facilitate  actual  consolidation  of 
programs,  linie  of  which  has  actually  taken 
place  so  far. 

B  VOLT-EN     LZMtTS 

There  are  bulH-ln  Umlts,  however,  on  how 
far  the  process  of  simplification  can  be  car- 
ried by  admtolstratlve  action. 

The  most  aerlous  roadblocks  to  the  New 
Federalism  are  found  on  Capitol  HtU,  where 
Democratic  committee  majorities  have  de- 
layed or  rejected  virtually  all  the  major  bills 
tiie  President  has  proposed  to  this  area. 

The  coetllest  part  of  the  New  Federallam 
package,  the  welfare  reform  bill,  haa  passed 
the  House  and — after  considerable  buffet- 
Ing— appean  likely  to  be  reported  in  altered 
form  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

It  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  law 
this  year  of  any  of  the  proposals  in  the  New 
Federalism.  But  the  Ironic  fact — acknowl- 
edged bv  administration  officials— Is  that  th» 
welfare "  reform  bill  Is  oentrallElng  to  Its 
Inipact  on  the  federal  system.  Impoalng  a 
national  standard  for  payments  that  now 
vary  widely  from  state  to  state  and  increas- 
ingly shifting  the  burden  of  welfare  bills  to 
the  national  treasury. 

ITieoretlcians  of  the  New  Federalism  argue 
that  income  malntenanc-e  for  needy  famlllea 
Is  properly  a  Job  for  the  national  govern- 
ment. They  defend  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  as  part  of  a  necessary  reshuffling  of 
roles  between  Waahtogton  and  the  localities. 
But  the  parts  of  the  reshuffle  that  are 
supposed  to  shift  power  and  money  out  of 
Washington  are  not  taktog  place.  Revenue- 
jljaring^a  landmark  proposal  that  would 
have  given  states  and  cities  an  eventual  %S 
billion  a  year,  free  of  strtogs.  for  their  own 
use — is  up  against  an  apparently  Impene- 
trable roadblock  on  Capitol  BUI. 

The  administration  succeeded  In  getttog 
agreement  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
among  state,  county  and  city  officials  on  a 
formula  for  divldtog  the  funds  that  would 
be  turned  back  from  the  Treasury,  But  the 
bill  is  stuck  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  with  no  prospect  for  hearings 
and  only  seven  of  the  35  members  favorable 
to  the  Idea.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  dead 
for  this  year. 

Another  major  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Federalism  package — an  overhaul 
of  the  manpower  training  programs — was 
dealt  a  heavy  setback  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  lost  week. 

The  administration  proposed  legislation  to 
consoildata^^  separate  manpower  programs 
and  traaafer  their  administration — with 
broad  latitude — lo  the  states  and  major 
dtles.  The  Senate  committee  altered  the 
plan  to  let  the  big  cities  continue  to  deal 
directly  with  Washington  on  manpower 
problems  and  tacked  on  a  new  program  of 
federal  grants  for  public  service  Jobs,  which 
the  Labor  Department  said  defeated  the 
whole  purpose  of  shlfttog  control  to  the 
states. 

Committee  action  la  still  some  time  distant 
to  the  House  and  at  the  moment  there  is 
doubt  whether  any  legislation — let  alone  the 
kind  of  legislation  Mr.  Nixon  sought— will  be 
approved  this  year. 

The  last  major  piece  of  legislation  sought 
by  Mr.  Nixon  was  authority  for  the  Preeldent 
to  consolidate  .separate  legislative  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  subject  only  to  veto  by  Con- 
gress wlthto  60  days. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Maine>  haa 
tocluded  the  grant-oonaolldatlon  power  to 
a    broader    Iniergovemmental    Cooperation 
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Act  approved  by  hU  Oovemment  OpemOoM 
suboommlttM.  But  the  legUlstlon  has  been 
Btymleil  In  the  full  committee  elnce  Iwt 
Jaiiuary.  Similar  bills  In  the  House  are  still 
at  the  subcommittee  stage.  ^^ 

Overall,  progreea  on  the  legislative  front 
baa  been  much  slower  than  admlnlatratlon 
advocates  of  the  New  Federalism  had  hopea, 
but  many  of  the  archltecw  of  the  program 
profess  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future 

Thev  claim  progress  In  Involving  states  m 
the  operations  of  the  anti-poverty  program, 
strengthening  the  Model  atles  prognun  as 
an  aid  to  mayors,  and  Increasing  Interest 
among  state  and  local  eiecutlvea  In  regional 
programs  tor  other  areas,  Itte  the  existing 
Appalachia  program. 

A  speech  which  former  secretary  of  Labor 
Oeorue  P.  ShulU  made  lait  March,  In  which 
he  dLcrlbed  the  New  I>ederaltoi  as  more 
than  a  catch  phrase"  and  caUed  It  a  new 
approach"  to  government  that  would  prove 
t^  be  the  key  to  the  whole  Nlion  program, 
has  drawn  fresh  attention  since  he  moved  up 
as  head  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  A  White  House  aide  said.  I  "0°^ 
think  Its  accidental  that  the  one  manin  the 
cabinet  who  b«t  BT^PoO  "'".?"' ff.*^" 
ism  Idea  u  the  man  the  President  has  put 
in  charge  of  his  domestic  P""*"^  ",„„„. 
EUlot  L  Richardson,  former  lieutenant 
governor  and  attorney  general  of  Ms«achu- 
Mtw.  pledged  M  push  grant  "-^"""J"" 
and  streamlining  as  his  top  goal  In  the  first 
speech  he  delivered  last  ■»<«>">  »'"'J^"' 
IngSecretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 

'^'top  New  York  State  official,  with  long 
eiperlence  In  federal-state  relations  aald, 
"Prom  my  own  perspective,  on  the  long  term 
I  think  real  progreea  U  coming.  ThU  Is  no 
longer   an  Issue  that  conc«ms  Just  a  few 

■"wie  Mr.  NUon  has  put  his  own  brand  on 
the  program.  It  Is  no  longer  ^P'^'ff^ 
matter  Muskle.  the  leading  _2<™«^"? 
presidential  hopeful,  has  espoused  many  of 
the  same  programs  for  the  P"« J^^J*"*:^ ^ 
Mthoush  revenue-sharing  Is  dead  for 'h" 
Congress.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  ■n-eas- 
ury  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum.  chief  "Cbltect 
of  the  administration  proposal  says.  -I  sjn 
convinced  It  Is  )ust  a  matter  of  time  until 
It  Is  adopted. 

Noting  that  the  legislation  has  been  co- 
sponsored  bv  one-thlrd  or  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  one-fllth  of  "-e  memben  of 
the  House.  Weldenbaum  Inalsu  that  the  out- 
look IS  "basically  hopeful." 

Nathan,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  specialist  In  this  area,  predicts  pass- 
age of  revenue-sharing  ne«  year.  "PubUc 
pressure  will  bring  It  about."  he  says.  The 
process  Is  working.  By  the  end  of  two  more 
?ears.  relations  between  Washington  and  the 
states  and  cities  will  have  changed  so  funda- 
mentally that  the  decentralizing  process  will 
continue  on  It  own." 

Others  •latly  disagree.  

Milwaukee's  DemocraUc  Mayor  Henry  W. 
Malcr.  current  head  of  the  VS.  Conference 
of  Mavors.  calls  New  Federalism  "a  gl""""" 
to  back  away  from  the  reordering  of  priorities 
we  need  Thevre  using  the  states  as  a  bul- 
jcr_»n  excuse  to  avoid  doing  anything  slg- 
nlflcant  to  meet  the  urban  crisis." 

Others,  who  do  not  suspect  the  admln- 
Utratlon  of  cynicism,  still  profess  to  see  a 
large  gap  between  the  rhetoric  and  the  ac- 
•  tlon  on  the  New  Federalism  front. 
'  "They  talk  federalism,"  said  one  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  tor  the  clUea.  "but  their  own 
decision-making  system  Is  as  centralised  as 
any  I've  ever  seen  here." 

Officials  at  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  agency 
with  the  greatest  Institutional  stake  In 
strengthening  tedersllsm.  are  rather  opti- 
mistic about  the  future. 

David  B.  Walker  and  John  Shannon,  lu 
assistant  directors,  see  signs  of  Improving  fli- 
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cal  health  and  administrative  competsmoe 
among  the  statee.  and  the  likelihood  of  a  sub- 
stantial improved  power  and  ftscal  balance, 
with  revenue-sharing,  federal  assumption  ol 
welfare  costs  and  state  relief  ot  local  prop- 
erty taxation  for  education— aU  within  the 
next  five  years. 

■A  lot  of  what  this  oommlsalon  has  stood 
for  over  the  years  Is  what  we  see  happen- 
ing now."  ssys  executive  director  WllUam  R. 

MacDougall.  ™.,,. 

But  his  predecessor  In  that  poat.  WllllMn 
O.    Colman.   oBera    a   sober   caution   to   the 

optlnusts.  , 

"The  New  Federalism  has  a  dllBcult  road 
ahead."  he  warned  In  a  recent  speech.  "De- 
spite some  supportive  Influences  and  a  fa- 
vorable political  clunate,  the  built-in  factors 
of  oppOBltlon.  inertia  and  apathy  make  Its 
enactment  questionable  and  lu  ultimate  im- 
plementation throughout  the  federal  system 
even  more  doubtful. 

"If  meaningful  govemmenul  decentrau- 
zaUon  cannot  be  achieved  at  this  stage  ot 
the  swing  ot  the  political  pendulum,  then  the 
long  range  prognosis  Is  poor.  The  New  ren_- 
erallsm  Is  In  danger  ot  bogging  down  .  ,  . 


THx  Niw  FiDEXsiJass:  Ra«ro»ic  oi  Biauit? 
(Address  of  wm.  G.  Colman) 
At  the  end  of  1968,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion  on   intergovernmental   BelatloM   con- 
cluded lU  Tenth  Annual  Keport  with  this 

""^'itThe  beginning  ot  1969.  the  Nation 
continues  lu  search  for  a  "'"J^'";;™-: 
dedlcated  to  balance;  designed  to  correct 
structural,  functional,  and  fiscal  weakneasM, 
and  rooted  In  a  vital  partnerehlp  of  strong 
localiues,  strong  SUtes.  and  a  strong  Na- 
tional Oovernment  Federalism,  atter  au, 
seeks  to  enhance  national  unity  whUe  ew- 
talning  social  and  political  diversity  'The 
partnership  approach  Is  the  ""Jy,''?"' 
formula  for  applying  this  conrtltutlonal 
doctrine  to  late  Twentieth  Century  America 
Yet  this  approach  can  succeed  only  It  aU  ol 
the  partners  are  powerful,  resourceful,  and 
^o'k^lve  to  the  needs  ot  the  ?«?>•■  ™ 
alternative  Is  a  further  pulverizing  '^  Stale 
and  local  power,  and  the  consequent 
strengthening  ot  the  forces  of  centralleatlon. 

Thus  did  the  Commission  set  the  rtage 
and  indeed,  herald  the  phrase  for  what  wa» 
to  become  In  the  course  of  the  year  one  of 
the  tew  major  domestic  InltlatlvM  of  the 
incoming  administration  of  Bl^ard  M_ 
Nixon,  the  thirty-seventh  President  ot  the 
United  States. 

SIX  months  later  on  August  9.  1989,  the 
President  In  a  .g»ech  to  the  Natlonjald 
that  "after  a  third  of  a  centiwy  of  power 
flowing  from  the  people  ">«  ""LfJt!^  " 
WashSgton.  It  Is  time  for  a  New  '»f«f  ITO 
m  which  power,  funds  and  responsibility  wM 
flow  tiom  Washington  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people."  This  was  foUowed  In  a  few  days 
by  the  unveiling  of  the  Family  AaUtance 
Plan  repreaenung  the  flrst  attempted  major 
overhaul  of  the  nation's  welfare  system  since 
Its  InauguraUon  by  PrankUn  Roosevelt  In 

As  we  aU  know,  the  Nlion  weUare  plan 
is  stlU  before  the  Congress  with  reasonably 
good  prospects  for  passage.  It  enacted  the 
nSll?  AsSstance  Plan  wlU  be  a  tremendous 
new  step  In  Federal  domestic  poUcy  with 
major  ImpUceUons  for  intergovernmental 
^Oons  u  well.  Regardless  of  quallflcatlons 
and  caveats  to  the  oontiary.  ".■"^  " 
surely  as  the  sunrise  a  complete  Federal 
takeover  of  wellare  nnanclng— a  step  urged 
by  neM-ly  »U  of  the  Oovemora  and  Mayon 
and  by  many  others  concerned  with  restor- 
ing fiscal  balance  In  the  American  federal 
system.  We  c»n  all  agree  that  the  ■>"  y«l- 
fare  plan  U  starkly  real  tor  Its  ImpUcatlona 
for  the  nation's  poor  and  tor  the  federal  sys- 
tem. Ot  course,  under  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan   money  and  power  become  more  WasB- 


Ington-baMd  th*n  lea,  ao  one  must  conclude 
that  It  Is  an  eicepUon  to  tue  President's  de- 
scription of  the  New  Federalism. 

But  what  ol  the  New  Federalism — la  It  to 
represent  reality  in  the  various  areas  of  do- 
mestic government,  or  Is  It  to  be  only  rhet- 
oric? .  , 
Rhetoric,  In  the  face  ot  an  economic  and 
budgetary  squeeze  that  leaves  Uttle  It  any 
room  for  revenue  sharing? 

Rhetoric.  In  the  face  of  a  growing  war  m 
Indochina  that  threatens  to  pre-empt  the 
attention  end  concern  of  the  President,  tbe 
Congress  and  the  American  people  for  how 
long  no  man  can  say? 

Rhetoric.  In  the  laoe  of  powerful  poUUcal 
and  economic  forces  that  greatly  prefer  to 
concentrate  their  eOorta  In  the  single  arena 
of  Washington  to  dispersing  them  among 
fifty  State  capitals  and  innumerable  city 
balls? 

Beauty  or  Rhetoric — Indeed  that  Is  the 
question— for  the  New  Federalism  and  for 
the  new  dlrecUons  that  the  President  would 
Uke  to  see  the  Nation  take.  He  would  like 
to  see  a  strengthening  ot  State  and  local  gOT- 
emment  and  a  shitting  In  the  locus  of  many 
decisions  from  Washington  to  the  country- 
side. These  alms  And  agreement  with  many 
politicians  and  scholars,  but  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  know  full  well  that  the  bei- 
rlers  to  progress  In  this  dlrccUon  are  In- 
credibly difficult.  So  let  us  assess  these  dlf- 
flcultlM  in  some  detail  and  endeavor  to  Judge 
whether  and  how  they  may  be  surmounted. 
Hopettilly  we  will  then  be  In  a  better  position 
to  answer  the  key  question — BJietorle  or 
ReaUtyt 

In  order  to  conduct  this  aaseasment  we 
need  to  look  not  only  at  tbe  barriers  to  de- 
centralization but  also  the  foroea  that  art 
favoruble.  Let  us  begin  by  Identifying  thoee 
influences  and  conditions  that  may  augur 
well  for  the  Nlxon-Agnew  program.  These 
may  be  categorized  as  (11  a  "Management 
Imperative":  (2)  agresslve  RepubUcan  go»- 
emor»:  (3)  emotional  attachment  to  the  con- 
cept of  limited  government;  (4)  desire  of 
most  governors  and  mayors  of  both  partlee  to 
have  fewer  Federal  strings  tied  to  Federal 
aid-  and  (5)  a  constitutional  system  that 
uaiially  a«ures  the  basic  Initiative  In  domea- 
tlc  affalra  to  State  and  local  governments. 

I.    THI    MANSOkUXKT    IlSra:aATITI 

Experience  In  lB«7-aa  and  since  that  time 
has  shown  the  management  mess  that  r»ult» 
from  trying  to  run  the  country  from  waah- 
ington  with  aU  important  dedalons  tnade  at 
ihe  center  At  this  Juncture  It  would  be  w;^ 
to  review  briefly  the  history  ot  Federal  grsjlt- 
in-ald  propams  frtim  a  management  Polf '  « 
view,  m  1980.  Federal  grants-ln-Ud  to  State 
and  local  governments  totaled  about  »«  bll- 
Uon  (Of  which  »5  bimon  was  for  highway  and 
welfare)  and  Involved  fewer  than  45  sepa- 
r.^te  grant-in-aid  programs.  Theee  pro«^°» 
had  e^ved  slowly  from  "le  IMOs  on.  Mor 
to  1930.  ten  such  programs  had  been  e«aD- 
Ushed  covering  Und  grant  <»»<««^^»M 
expertment  staUons.  and  extension  ««Tloe« 
h^^hwaV  construction;  forestry  cooperatlc^ 
Ld  vocauonal  education  and  rehabiutatlon^ 
Du^  the  New  Deal  period  14  addlUonjl 
nrogrami  were  Initiated  covering  public  aa- 
^^i^  emplovment  security.  pubUc  «ul 
Sm  Sklth^r^l<«.  fish  and  wildlife.  pubUo 
hniisina    and  achool  lunches. 

dg  the  poet  world  War  np«^  r^ 
nine  through  19&9,  M  new  programs  WM» 
wSfbllSed  Ot  these.  Ave  were  extensions  ol 
S«d7exlstlng  programs.  Major  new  flelda 
Zt^  by  the  Federal  Oo^'^'^]^'^. 
this  period  were;  airports  "^''"Pj^"^- 
Kructlon.  mental  health  ""^"esjirban  re- 
S^S  aid  to  "federally  Impacted''  schod 
Srs«<;t..  sewage  tieatxnent  plants  and  Ubran 

^'m  the  beginning  of  1980.  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  tor  apeclfic  public  serrtcca  was  a  slg- 
niacant  but  bTno  means  dominant  aspect  of 
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govftToment  m  Mm  United  St*t«s.  Except  for 
bigbWBTB  acd  welfare.  Rederal  aid  did  not 
ooastltute  a  si2«abio  proportion  of  State  and 
local  spending  la  any  major  functional  area. 
The  44  progranu  were  visible,  compreben- 
•U>1«,  aad  manageable.  Most  governors, 
majron  or  city  maamgerj  could.  If  asked,  enu- 
merate aU  or  most  of  the  types  of  Peder&l  aid 
for  which  their  Jurisdictions   were  eligible. 

In  1960.  however,  public  and  Oongreasional 
opinion  was  beginning  to  shift  toward  a  more 
active  Involvement  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  many  new  areas  of  activity.  Public 
prcASure  for  the  "Porand  BlU" — the  precursor 
of  medicare  and  medicaid — waa  mounting.  A 
White  HouAe  Conference  on  Education  con- 
ducted by  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
a  few  years  earlier  had  shown  strong  under- 
lying sentiment  for  Federal  aid  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Indeed,  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  and  aid  for  teachers' 
aalartes  was  to  become  a  recurring  tbeme  in 
the  campaign  oratory  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
the  IMO  presldenUal  election. 

Durmg  the  short  Kennedy  years,  many 
grauc-in-ald  proposals  that  had  lain  on  the 
Congressional  shelf  for  the  better  part  of  two 
decades  were  dusted  off  and  started  through 
the  legislative  proce^.  A  1961  acatute 
lAuncbed  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
new  areas  of  maas  transportation  &sfilstaoce 
and  grants  for  open  space.  A  large  program 
of  Federal  aasist&nce  for  mental  health  waa 
authorized;  other  new  grants  Involved  edu- 
cational teleri.slon.  air  pollution  control, 
health  servlc«i  to  migratory  worken,  and 
manpower  development  and  training. 

The  second  session  of  the  83th  Congreas, 
at  the  advent  of  the  Johnson  prealdeaoy, 
saw  the  beginnings  of  a  vast  eipan&lon  In 
categorical  grant  programs-  Food  stamps. 
farm  labor  housing,  water  resources  research, 
coordinated  regional  health  facilities,  out- 
door recreation,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  with  the  launch- 
ing of  the  widely  heralded  "war  on  povwty." 

In  the  first  session  of  the  8gth  Coagreas 
the  enactment  of  new  grant  programs 
reached  a  high  water  mark:  approximately 
25  were  legislated  during  the  session.  Siz- 
able new  programs  Included  medicaid,  aid  for 
AppalAChla,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational aid,  water  and  sewer  lines,  law  en- 
roroement  assistance.  State  technical  services. 
solid  waste  disposal,  and  highway  besutlflca- 
Uon.  Many  of  the  programs  enacted  earlier 
were  also  expanded  and  broadened. 

The  second  eesslos  of  the  aSth  Congreei 
continued  to  enact  new  programs,  but  by  19M 
the  symptoms  of  "program  Indigestion"  had 
become  visible  everywhere. 

The  total  number  of  separate  statutory 
authorizations  for  grmnts-Ut-ald  had  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  400. 

Various  organlcatlons  began  to  publish 
"catalogs"  of  available  Federal  progruns  for 
the  use  of  State,  local,  and  private  cff^aulsa- 
tions-  In  fact,  the  number  of  grant  catalogs 
was  proliferating  to  the  point  that  a  "Catalog 
of  Catalogs"  published  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  cov- 
ered nine  single-spaced  pages  t 

All  of  this  added  up  to  a  "management 
mess."  Too  many  cooks  were  spoiling  the 
broth,  with  duplication,  overt applng.  and 
proliferation  the  order  of  the  day.  The  pa- 
tience of  governors  and  mayors  began  to  give 
way,  and  the  paper  tide  of  grant  applications 
engiilfed   the   Washington   bureaucracy. 

In  assessing  this  history  and  the  ctirrent 
situation  two  factors  stand  out  nrst.  there 
are  over  forty  thousand  units  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  not  counting 
school  districts.  It  Is  utterly  Impossible,  from 
a  management  point  of  view,  for  any  Federal 
agency  to  try  to  deal  intelligently  with  direct 
applications  from  this  host  of  poeslble 
beneficiaries  When  direct  FMeral-local  rela- 
tions were  confined  to  major  coital  under- 


takings such  as  urban  renewal,  public  hous- 
ing, airports  and  the  like,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies were  able  to  cope.  But  when  this  Usl  is 
expanded  to  countless  small  projects  from 
small  units,  and  for  such  purposes  as  sewer 
lines,  parks,  and  water  supply  facilities,  the 
need  for  one  or  more  middle  stage  of  re- 
view— at  the  metropolitan  or  State  level,  or 
both — becomes  very  clear.  This  means  some 
devolution  of  authority  for  priority  setting 
withm  which  Federal  grants  would  then  be 
made.  Yet  such  a  ch^ange.  though  fairly  in- 
evitable. Is  strongly  resisted  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

Another  aspect  of  the  management  imper- 
ative for  decentralisation  Is  the  deetrabllity 
of  avoidmg  rigid  national  uniform  standards 
In  many  fields  of  Intergovernmental  concern. 
Such  standards  are  essential  In  some  pro- 
grams, such  as  veterans  compensation  but 
undesirable  in  others  such  as  education  of 
the  disadvantaged:  city  rebuilding  and  rural 
economic  development.  Even  here,  however, 
one  finds  some  State  and  local  officials  favor- 
ing national  standards  because  of  their  con- 
viction that  standards  set  in  Washington 
are  sure  to  be  more  liberal  than  those  that 
would  emanate  from  their  own  legislature, 
county  commission  or  city  council. 
2.  opPOBTtrNrrr  roaaxpuBucAM  oovnuroaa 

The  New  Federalism  is  attractive  to  those 
Republican  Governors  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept of  exercising  States'  responsibilities  In 
order  to  protect  States'  righu  twcause  It 
blunt  criticism  from  the  conservative  wing 
of  their  party  toward  positive  but  expensive 
costly  State  steps  to  deal  with  the  urban 
crwis  and  other  domestic  problems.  A  major 
fiscal  fact  of  life  confronting  all  Oovemors 
through  the  Sixties  and  certain  to  continue 
through  the  Seventies  If  not  longer,  is  the 
recurring  necessity  lo  raise  tax  rates  m  order 
to  meet  State  services  demands  as  well  as 
helping  local  governments  meet  theirs.  This 
Is  because  the  structure  of  the  State-local 
tax  system  dictates  that  collections  barely 
keep  pace  with  econoouc  growth  while  ex- 
penditure demands  in  this  sector  are  rising 
at  about  double  the  growth  rate  of  the  ONP. 

Thus.  Governors,  are  faced  with  a  con- 
tinuing, tough  political  problem.  Nearly  all 
urban  Industrial  Statas  have  Republican 
Governors.  The  conservative  wing  of  their 
party  as  well  as  many  other  voters  In  both 
parties  are  resistant  to  a  larger  role  for  State 
government  If  it  means  higher  State  taxes. 
The  New  Federalism  arguments  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  help  persuade  conservative 
Republican  legislators  to  go  along.  (Most 
Democrats  oppose  these  tax  plans  for  politi- 
cal, though  not  for  Idealoglcal,  reasons.)  A 
current  example  Is  Illinois,  where  Governor 
Ogllvle  succeeded  In  pushing  through  an  in- 
come tax  and  similar  In  Washington  where 
Governor  Evans  has  had  to  push  for  higher 
taxes  and  higher  spending. 

3.    TKX    n.LUSION    OV    UMmO   OOVXaNMKMT 

Despite  the  Goldwater  debacle  of  1904  and 
:he  clear  fact  th.it  an  Increasingly  techno- 
logical and  complex  society  la  bound  to  re- 
quire an  Increase  In  governmental  activity  at 
all  levels,  some  people  harbor  the  illusion 
that  someway,  somehow,  the  New  Federalism 
will  reduce  the  total  role  of  government  in 
our  Uvea.  ITiey  fall  to  recognise  that  the 
President  is  calling  for  a  shift  rather  than  a 
reduction,  and  that  If  govenunant  activity 
is  decreased  in  Washington  It  must  be  oom- 
mensurately  increased  by  State  and  lr>c&I 
governments.  If  there  were  any  doubu  on 
this  score,  the  Nixon-Flnch-Moynlhan  wel- 
fare plan  should  have  dispelled  them,  be- 
cause States  and  localities  were  finding  the 
welfare  load  too  heavy  to  bear,  hence  the 
proposed  shift  of  much  of  the  financing  and 
standard  setting  to  Washington  As  we  have 
noted  eirller,  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  gen- 
eral direction  contemplated  by  the  New  Fed- 


eralism, but  a  step  felt  by  many  to  strengthen 
the  federal  system  In  the  long  run. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  partially  valid  case  for  the  propooltloa 
that  If  functions  are  carried  out  nt  the  State 
level  they  will  be  financed  on  a  less  grajKtioiie 
scale  than  from  Washington.  If  one  means 
by  this  that  not  every  program  need  neces- 
sarily be  completely  natloo-wtde  In  appllca- 
tton  (e.g.  people  in  Wyoming  Just  might  be 
able  to  get  along  without  a  Federal  open 
space  program)  then  certainly  some  savings 
wn-Jd  acc'e.  But  if  one  hopes  that  by  leav- 
ing responsibility  to  the  States,  governmental 
activity  In  some  domestic  areas  can  be 
avoided,  then  he  Is  engaging  la  costly  sell 
delusion.  Failure  of  States  and  localities  to 
act  places  the  ball  back  In  the  court  of  the 
Congress — where  It  has  been  for  most  of  the 
third  of  a  centiiry  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
fers— due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  by  State  and  local 
leadership. 

NonethelesB.  Invalid  though  the  concept 
may  be.  the  llmlt«d  government  syndrome 
mxist  be  rated  a  favorable  factor  for  the  New 
Federalism — at  least  over  the  near  term. 

4.   DEMAND    OP   MATCKS    AND   OOVESNOSS    VOX 

PEwm  km  fframcs 

Begmning  In  1968  and  continuing  to  date 
there  has  been  a  rising  crescendo  of  com- 
plaint from  State  and  local  officials  about 
overlapping,  duplicating  and  contradictory 
Federal  regulations  governing  grant-in-aid 
programs:  the  New  Federalism  seeks  to  les- 
sen the  number  of  programs  through  con- 
solidation and  to  simplify  the  regulations. 
Practically  all  of  these  offlctals.  regardless  of 
party,  support  the  principle  of  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  They  all  support  grant  con- 
solidation, grant  simplification  and  Joint 
funding,  and  uniform  fiscal  reporting  re- 
quirements so  that  recipient  governments 
are  no  longer  required  to  maintain  a  multi- 
plicity of  accounting  records  to  document 
grant-ln-atd  expenditures.  The  united  sup- 
port of  the  mayors  and  governors  for  these 
aspects  of  the  New  Federalism  is  a  significant. 
but  not  as  yet  decisive  source  of  political 
strength  of  governmental  decentralisation. 
s.  TBI  coNvrmmoNAi.  DirrUTivx 

Although  Article  X  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  has  lost  much  of  lu  legal  sig- 
nificance, there  usually  must  be  a  reasonable 
showing  of  State  and  local  Inability  or  un- 
willingness to  act  before  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram can  be  passed  through  the  Congress. 
There  is  a  considerable  built-in  reilsunce  to 
new  Federal  programs,  and  If  proponents 
cannot  demonstrate  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  act  and  have  not  done  so.  the  opponents 
of  Federal  action  usually  as  a  minimum,  can 
secure  delay  till  another  Congress.  This  is  a 
play  that  for  both  political  and  parochial 
reasons  is  usually  supported  by  most  gov- 
ernors and  some  mayors.  It  would  appear 
likely  that  all  new  Federal  programs  will  have 
to  meet  this  test — at  least,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  Ntxon-Agnew  Administration. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  great 
flurry  of  legislative  enactments  following  the 
Johnson  landslide  of  1964  dealt  for  the  most 
part  with  proposed  programs  that  had  been 
kicking  around  the  Congress  for  quite  a  long 
while — proposals  that  had  long  before  met 
the  test  of  State  unwtlUngneas  or  Inability 
to  act. 

It  should  also  be  empbaslBed.  however, 
that  whUe  slowness  In  the  enactment  of  new 
Federal  programs  may  be  assured  by  the 
constitutional  struecure  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem, this  In  no  way  assures  that  existing 
programs  will  be  decentralized.  So  In  effect 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  factor  that  must 
be  adjudged  favorable  only  becavtse  It  helps 
keep  an  already  difficult  task  for  the  New 
Federalism  from  becoming  more  so. 
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So  in  brief  w«  may  «»y  «i»t  there  «re  »e»- 
tni  important  but  not  oonclu»l»e  influence* 
working  In  behalf  of  the  goeH  of  the  New 
FedersIUm.  These  Include  management 
neceaslUes  for  decentnUlzaUon,  the  aaalat 
riven  to  and  bj  Mveral  vlgoroua  Repubuoan 
governor,  the  desires  of  conMrvatlvea  for 
limited  government  at  all  levels,  the  rlalng 
clamor  of  mayora  and  govemora  for  fewer 
aid  atrlnga  and  the  conaUluUonal  nature  of 
federallam  which  politically  tends  to  place 
dosnestlo  UUtlatlvee  In  the  flrat  Instance 
with  State  and  local  governmenU.  To  these 
Influences  one  must  add  the  growing  poua- 
cal  charisma  ol  Vice  President  Agnew  (At 
the  moment,  this  Is  an  Intangible  but  very 
important  part  of  the  bookmaier'a  odds  on 
the  New  Federallsjn. ) 

Now  let  us  eiamlne  the  obatacles  that  con- 
front Oie  NUon-Agnew  program.  Tliey  In- 
clude; , 

The  growing  complexity  or  society  and  a 
trend  that  generally  has  continued  since  the 
world  began  of  a  gradually  Increasing  role 
of  government  In  the  Uvea  of  men;  anfl 
parallel  with  the  How  ol  people  from  the  hin- 
terland to  the  city,  a  flow  of  power  from  the 
periphery  to  the  center: 

A  "verUcal  functional  autocracy"  extend- 
ing from  Waahlngton  to  the  farms,  smaU 
towns  and  cities  comprtalng  specialists  and 
aubepedallsts  In  every  field  and  at  each  level 
of  government  and  dedicated  to  further  pro- 
gram growth  and  further  prognun  speclaiua- 

tlOQ' 

A  -Categorical  Majority"  made  up  of  bene- 
Sdanea  of  Federal  and  Federally  aided  pro- 
grams that  emerges  only  when  the  combined 
Interests  of  all  or  most  of  them  are  threat- 
ened such  as  by  the  Initiation  of  revenue 
aharlng  and  a  consolidation  of  Federil  granU 
as  contemplated  by  the  New  Federalism; 

The  ego  of  personal  decision  making  that 
renders  unlikely  the  voluntary  surrender 
of  responsibility  by  Congressional  committees 
or  subcommittees  and  their  counterpart  pro- 
gram administrators  In  the  Executive 
Branch: 

Fiscal  Imbalance  in  the  federal  system  that 
Inhlblu  program  Initiative  by  State  and  local 
oDclala  and  makes  poutloally  tempting  to 
them  the  palming  oB  of  responsibility  to 
Washington  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  rev- 
enue souroes: 

The  Increasing  political  and  policy  polarity 
between  mayors  and  govemon  that  threat- 
ens the  kind  of  united  front  before  the  Con- 
gress that  Is  vital  If  revenue  sharing  and 
other  aspeoU  of  the  New  Federalism  are  to 
survive: 

Orowlng  suspicion  aad  disenchantment  on 
the  part  of  urban  political  and  civic  leaders 
m  the  North  and  West  who  tear  a  political 
aaertfloe  on  the  altar  of  the  Boutbem  Stra- 
tegy: and 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  fact  that  tl»» 
poUcy  and  legal  actions  to  eSect  decentralisa- 
tion must  be  taken  at  the  center 


1 .  oaowtHO  oounMjtxrr  or  bocixtt 
As  the  technologloal  explosion  continues, 
the  number  of  domestic  fields  In  which  the 
National  government  must  act.  and  often 
pre-empt,  grows  inexorably.  This  point  Is  so 
ipparent  thst  It  should  be  ailomaUc,  but 
the  stubborn  view  prevails  In  some  quarters 
that  It  should  be  possible  In  some  way  to 
reduce  the  overaU  role  ol  government  so  that 
It  wUl  take  In  the  future  a  smaUer  portion 
of  the  ONP  than  It  does  now.  Tnslsncea  of 
new  Federal  functions  neceseltated  by  tech- 
nological advance  are  legion.  In  some  of  these 
the  Federal  government  has  had  to  pre-empt 
the  fleld;  In  others,  comparable  or  oomple- 
mentary  action  by  State  and  local  govern- 
menU has  been  required.  Regulation  of  the 
airway*  with  tens  of  thousands  of  employees: 
regulation  of  television  channels;  the  estab- 
llsbmsnt  oJ  COMSAT  for  satelUU  communl- 
eatlons;  air  pollution  prerentlon,  abatement. 


and  control:  and  massive  programs  for  com 
bating  water  pollution  are  but  a  few  exam 
pies,  certainly,  eternsl  vigilance  U  required 
to  assure  that  government  does  not  expand 
faster  than  necessary,  but  expand  It  will; 
because  expand  It  must ! 

This  means  that  vmless  centralUaUon  of 
our  governmental  system  Is  to  proceed  apaoe, 
slgnlOcant  decentralization  scaon  must  be 
efleeted  each  year,  fvtt  (o  k«j>  even.  In  the 
light  of  new  Federal  functions  sure  to  anse 
from  technological  advancea. 

a.  -na  vxhticai.  rowcnoMAi.  stTTOcaaCT 
Cabinet  ofllcers,  govemoia.   county  oom- 
mlsslooeis  and  mayors  continue  to  lose  co- 
ordlnaUve  program  control  as  the  number  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  mulUpUes  Into 
more  and  more  categories  and  sub-oategor- 
les'  this  condition  Is  highly  imfavorable  to 
effecUve    decentralisation    of    governmental 
functions  within  the  American  federal  sys- 
tem. When  Congress,  In  the  1830's  enacted  a 
number  of  grant-in-aid   programs  to   assist 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  governments  In 
meeting  their  rosponslbUltlee  In  such  ooeUy 
fields  ss  welfare  and  bousing,  there  began. 
ooncurrenUy  with  these  programs,  the  on- 
set   of    "functional    government"     In    the 
United   States    This    new   Institutional   ar- 
rangement was  characterised  by  a  chain  of 
direct    Federal-State-local     functional     and 
professional    communication — bypassing    m 
many   Instancee    the   decision    making   pre- 
roga.tlves  of  Cabinet  offlceia,  the  EiecutlTe 
OOcea  of  the  President,  Oovemors.  leglsla- 
l^n.  and  county  commlsalonem.  Functional 
government  reached  Its  xanlth  lo  the  mld- 
and     late     1960s     when     categorical     grant 
programs  passed  the  *00  mark.  With  each 
new     category    and    sub-category,    a    new 
crop  of  specialists   and  sub-speclallsts  was 
spawned  at  all  levels  of  govenunent  to  ad- 
minister  and   to   propagandise   and   few.   If 
any    counterljalanclng  efforts  were  made  to 
strengthen  the  poaltlon  of  the  departmental 
secretaries,    the   Govemora.   or    the   mayors. 
The    funcUonal    specialists    are    aided    and 
abetted   by   private   groups— many   of  them 
well  organised  and   poUtlcaUy   Influential— 
that  beneflt  directly  or  Indirectly  from  the 
narrowly  focused  Individual  programs 

The  program  si>eclallsts  in  each  aided  fleld 
typically  consult  with  one  another  In  the 
formulation  of  grant  regulations  Similar 
consultations  produce  draft  amendments  to 
existing  legislation  and  draft  bliu  for  com- 
pletely new  programs.  The  passing  of  gen- 
eral political  leadership  Is  not  so  marked 
at  the  Federal  level  because  plans  of  the 
specialists  must  receive  the  approval  ct 
Cabinet  oHlcera  and  the  Budget  Bureao  be- 
fore traiwmlttal  to  the  Congress.  In  SUte 
and  local  government  the  story  Is  different — 
with  elected  executives  and  lawmakers  being 
told  that  a  grant  la  avaUahIo  If  matching 
money  can  be  raised  and  the  accompanying 
package  of  regulations  adopted.  The  lure 
of  "BO  cent"  (or  cheaper)  dollars  la  usually 
impossible  to  resist. 

FOUowlng  the  November  liW  elections. 
there  ensued  a  rUlng  chorus  of  dissent  from 
pubucly  elected  oflldsls  of  SUtt  and  local 
governments. 

ResUve  State,  city  and  county  offldaU  be- 
gan urging  a  policy  of  oonsultaUon  before  ac- 
tion in  the  framing  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
regulations.  Consequently,  a  Budget  Bureau 
clrctUar  was  Issued  requiring  that  drafts  of 
grant  regulations  being  considered  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  submitted  for  review  and 
comment  to  organlzaUons  ol  State  and  local 
government.  This  process  got  underway  slow- 
ly In  mld-lB«7,  and  two  and  one-half  yeai 
later  lU  efficacy  was  still  questionable  be- 
cause too  often  draft  regulaUons  had  be- 
come fairly  well  troren  before  submission  to 
State  and  local  ofllclals.  However,  acoom- 
panylng  this  formal  procedure  was  a  grow- 
ing number  of  productive  Informal  confer- 


ences between  sgency  ofllclals  and  State  and 
local  organlMtlons.  This  Increase  In  con- 
sultation waa  due  not  only  to  growing  agency 
cooperauon  but  to  the  growing  Insistence 
and  "clout"  of  the  Washington  based  or- 
ganlzaUons of  Bute  and  local  ofllclals.  Al- 
though the  purpose  of  the  Budget  But«ai> 
eflort  Is  to  help  political  execuUves  get  co- 
ordinating control  over  functional  progtama, 
lu  ultimate  success  Is  much  In  doubt, 
s.  rvM  cATmoaicsL  MSjoaiTT 
Beneflclanes  of  the  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  system  tend  to  oppoee  strongly  any  ef- 
forts to  merge  categories  because  they  feel 
betur  able  to  maintain  their  priority  status 
through  the  Congress  than  In  fifty  separate 
SUte  leglslaturee. 

Previous  efforu  of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
administrations  to  achieve  a  reduction  m  the 
ntimber  ol  separate  categorical  granu  have 
not  been  successful,  due  to  opposition  from 
the  sub-categorical  beneficlarlo!  Involved.  In 
effect,  a  Federal  categorical  grant  with  SUte/ 
and/or  local  matching  provisions  represenu 
a  congresslonaUy  mandaud  nation-wide 
priority  for  thst  category  In  reUtloa  to  other 
govemmenul  functions  not  covered  by  a 
categorical  grant. 

For  example,  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  are  now  approprUted  annusUy  for 
vocational  education.  As  these  funds  are 
allocated  to,  and  matched  by,  the  various 
SUtes.  vocaUonal  eduoaUon  enjoys  a  certain 
relative  earmarking  In  relation  to  oU»r 
phases  of  education  that  are  categorleally 
aided.  If  the  vocational  category  were  merged 
with  the  other  educational  categories.  It 
would  no  doul«  fare  better  In  relation  to  the 
others  in  some  SUtes  and  not  so  well  In  oth- 
ers As  a  consequence,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion 'aobhy"- le.  the  supervisors,  teachers, 
counselors  and  all  other  professional  groups 
that  are  paid  wholly  or  partly  from  grant 
funds— are  quick  to  bombard  Congress  when 
any  kind  of  grant  consolidation  In  this  tt» 
Is  under  conalderatlon. 

In  addition  to  opposition  from  catgorlcal 
lobbylsu  when  the  consoUdsUon  of  particu- 
lar granU  Is  under  consideration,  most  of 
these  Interesu  unite  In  opj)oBltlon  l-a  general 
leglelatlon  that  would  provide  additional 
fiexlbiuty  to  SUte  and  local  govemmenu  In 
the  administration  of  Federal  aid  or  that 
would  permit  the  beginnings  of  a  revenua 
sharing  system.  The  widespread  network  of 
categorical  lobbylsu.  Including  not  only  pro- 
fessional organizations  but  suppliers  ol  ma- 
terial and  equipment  used  In  the  respective 
programs,  are  Joined  by  organized  labor  in 
opposing  revenue  sharing.  They  fear  tie 
beginning  of  revenue  sharing  because  of  the 
possibility  that,  in  time.  It  might  displace 
the  entire  oategorlc&l  aid  system.  Labor  is 
fearful  that  lU  own  social  prtorltlea.  ham- 
mered Into  FMetal  leglalaOon  after  pains- 
taking effort,  would  b*  widely  Ignored  by 
Individual  SUtea  and  localities  as  they  aet 
their  own  priorities  In  the  use  of  shsred 
revenues. 


4.  TBt  wo  or  lacnaiDiiKaKiira 
Inevitably  people  at  the  center,  whether 
leglslatore  or  administrators.  t>elleve  them- 
selves l>etter  equipped  to  make  decisions  as 
to  program  emphasis  and  ftmdlng  priorities 
among  subject  matUr  fields  than  the  bens- 
fldsry  SUte  or  local  officials. 

People  at  the  oenter  see  tbelr  unique 
qualifications  for  this  kind  of  decision  msk- 
ing  stemming  from  several  vantage  polnU: 
(a)  Cloaeneas  to  the  "big  picture."  with  vision 
unobscured  by  conflicting  local  parochial  In- 
t«i-esU;  (hi  IntlmaU  awareness  of  so-called 
"legislative  Intent"  in  oeubuahlng  or  con- 
tinuing the  grant  (and  failure  to  pay 
obeisance  to  leglsUtlve  Inunt  twenty-tour 
hours  a  day  oould  result  m  future  fund  reduc- 
tions—so say  the  knowing  bureaucraul ;  and 
(c)  knowledge  of  program  activities  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  and  consequently,  a  su- 
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perlor  BblUty  to  Identify  *  pro]«ot  with  so- 
called  "Innovation"  or  "demonstration" 
utility. 

Alfo.  ft  Is  a  rare  conversation  with  a  Fed- 
eral proffram  ftdmlnlBtrator  on  tbls  general 
subject  that  does  not  produce  during  Ita 
course  a  wry  comment  on  some  recent  oc- 
currence thst  tends  to  Indicate  Inadequacy, 
Incompetence  or  parochialism  on  the  part  ot 
State  or  locjil  oOlcisls  in  tbe  handling  of 
Federally  Aided  programs.  These  comments 
are  usually  accompanied  by  sanctimonious 
remarks  about  the  dire  need  of  upgrading 
the  capability  or  these  governments  to  dis- 
charge their  legal  functions. 

S.    rtaCAL    taiBALANCS   IN    THS   FXDEKU.   STSTEM 

Rear  guard  oppocltlon  to  the  income  tax 
in  some  major  industrial  States  Is  band- 
cufllng  State  responslbUlttes  In  meeting 
urban  problems  and  In  maXlng  a  shift  of 
domestic  government  financing  to  Washing- 
ton politically  attractive  to  timid  and  cour- 
ageous Governors  alike. 

States,  as  well  as  the  localities,  have  been 
laboring  under  increasing  handicaps  as  more 
of  them  Btrlv*  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 
TTie  Federal  income  tas  has  funded  a  rapidly 
rising  magnitude  of  domestic  expenditure 
from  the  Federal  budget  since  1950  with  ac- 
tual net  decreases  In  rates  over  this  period. 
State  governments,  dependent  upon  con- 
sumption taxes  and  moderate-  to  low-rate 
income  taxes,  have  had  to  raise  rates  and 
impose  new  taxes  time  after  time  In  ordK  to 
keep  abreast  of  increasing  educational  and 
other  domestic  expenditures.  Local  govern- 
ments have  had  to  do  likewise  with  property 
taxes  and  miscellaneous  nuisance  taxes.  The 
political  landscape  has  been  strewn  with  de- 
feated Governors,  mayors,  and  county  offi- 
cials who  courageously  committed  suicide  at 
the  polls  by  doing  what  had  to  be  done  to 
Increase  the  resources  of  government  to 
meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  escalating  aerrlce 
demands  from  an  Insatiable  {and  largely  tin- 
appreclatlve)   public. 

«.  i"OLrnc*t  scHiaic  amnxK  uatoss 

Am>    OOVEXMORS 

Emphasis  given  to  State  government  under 
the  New  Federalism  causes  disquiet  in  the 
ranks  of  big  dty  msyora;  unless  States  and 
cltlea  unite  and  stay  united  in  support  of 
the  New  Federalism,  Its  legislative  ouUook  Is 
bleak. 

It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  examine 
the  question  of  State  Involvement  In  urban 
affairs  and  try  to  identify  the  issues  and  con- 
cerns that  often  separate  the  Governor  and 
Mayor. 

State  government  has  a  number  of  possible 
contributions  to  make  to  urban  problems 
generally  and  specifically,  to  furthering  the 
objectives  of  present  and  future  urban  pro- 
grams. (1)  Leadership  and  action  in  "clvillx- 
Ing  the  Jungle"  of  local  government  overlap- 
ping and  fragmentation — linlquely  a  State 
responsibility;  (2)  planning  and  priority  set- 
ting on  a  regional  and  State-wide  basis;  (3) 
a  coordination  and  management  focus  to 
avoid  necessity  of  direct  Federal  relations 
with  thousands  of  local  unite:  (4)  provision 
of  technical  aaslFtance:  and  last  but  not  least 
f5>  massive  financial  aid  to  cities  and  city 
problems,  drawing  upon  general  revenues  of 
the  State- 

Thls  is  an  Impressive  list.  Why  do  not 
mayors  snd  their  constituents  welcome  state 
involvement  with  open  arms?  As  viewed  by 
big  city  mayors,  the  principal,  and  about  the 
only  advantage  of  State  Involvement,  is 
financial.  Even  here,  unless  the  added  monies 
are  considerable,  the  mayor  may  see  the 
policy,  administrative,  and  political  liabilities 
as  outweighing  the  added  dollars.  ICayors 
see  major  policy  dangers  In  State  involve- 
ment: A  tendency  to  block  or  give  lower  pri- 
ority to  programs  benefitting  low  Income  or 


minority  groups:  suburban  legislative  domi- 
nance end  growing  suburban  influence  on 
governors;  and  added  influence  of  State  func- 
tional departments  which  more  often  than 
not  have  a  rural  or  suburban  bias.  Most  big 
city  mayors  also  allege  that  State  involve- 
ment would  add  a  'third  Uyer"  to  already 
complicated  city  grant  relationships  with 
Federal  agencies. 

As  viewed  by  the  urban  poor,  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  State  Involvement  cited  by 
the  mayors  obtain.  However,  the  reaction  of 
local  poverty  agencies  to  State  involvement 
varies  depending  upon  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional financial  resources  that  might  result 
and  upon  their  assessment  of  the  relative 
moral  and  polltlcaJ  support  they  may  expect 
from  City  Hall  or  the  State  House.  (It  Is  no 
accident  that  Newark  blacks  have  bad  a 
much  better  Image  of  the  former  State  Com- 
missioner of  Community  Affairs  than  of  the 
mayor  of  Newark,  for  during  the  riots,  ons 
was  compassionate  and  the  other  Insensi- 
tive.) 

T.   rSAJt   OP   THE  SOtrtHUUf   STXATBCT 

Oi^er  the  past  several  months,  potitical  and 
civic  leadership  in  the  nation's  cenlrol  cities 
have  become  tncfeasingly  worried  about  the 
depth  of  the  AdminiMtration'a  commitments 
to  help  solve  urban  problems. 

A  variety  of  recent  incidents  and  trends 
have  caused  many  of  those  deeply  concerned 
with  urban  problems  to  have  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Nixon  Administration  can  find  It 
politically  tolerable  to  support  a  commit- 
ment to  the  urban  poor  and  a  commitment  to 
the  Southern  Strategy  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  Kevin  Phillips  book,  the  obvious 
political  hay  beltig  reaped  through  Agnew 
speeches,  the  Uoynlhan  memorandum  about 
"benign  neglect."  the  Haynswortb  and 
Csrswell.  nominations,  and  the  potent  Influ- 
ence of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  councils 
of  the  Admin  Is  tratlon  have  all  fueled  these 
concerns. 

Others  point  to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
and  to  the  perseverance  and  sincerity  of 
Secretary  Romney  aa  proofs  positive  of  a 
very  strong  Administration  resolve  to  cope 
with  the  urban  crisis.  Certainly  HUD  and 
HEW  have  not  been  found  wanting  In  this 
regard,  and  they  are  the  two  agencies  most 
directly  concerned.  Also,  is  mentioned  the 
decision  by  Secretary  Volpe — an  unpopular 
one  In  many  quarters — to  atop  building  ur- 
ban hlgbwa)-8  at  the  expense  of  low  income 
housing. 

Many  contend  that  State  Involvement  In 
Federal  urban  programs  as  contemplated  in 
the  New  Federalism  would  enable  Southern 
State  governments  to  freeze  out  programs 
benefitting  Negroes:  they  point,  for  example, 
to  the  widespread  pattern  of  discrimination 
in  the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  South  whereunder  many 
counties  having  a  sizeable  non-white  popu- 
lation simply  do  not  participate.  There  is  of 
course  little  doubt  that  If  left  to  their  own 
devices  a  number  of  Southern  States  would 
not  initiate  programs  primarily  benefitting 
blacks;  the  question  is.  should  any  of  the 
States — South  or  North — be  permitted  to 
participate,  under  specified  conditions,  as 
equal  partners  with  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  organizations  in  carry- 
ing out  Federal  urban  programs? 

In  summary,  the  major  concerns  of  may- 
ors, the  urban  poor,  and  the  organizations 
representing  both,  regarding  State  Involve- 
ment Is  that  conjiervatlve  forces  at  the  State 
level  would  alow  progrmnis  down,  re-direct 
policies,  and.  in  the  South,  act  Ln  a  way 
detrimental  to  civil  rights.  To  come  to  grips 
with  these  valid  concerns  we  should  try  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  programs  would 
be  slowed  down  or  redirected  along  lines 
more  conservative  than  those  of  the  national 
Administration  and  the  administering  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  necessarily  Is  a  subjective 


evaluation  and  everyone's  list  of  States  ■ 
what  different.  The  following  tabulation  U 
my  own  asscument. 


Bssieilly  se 

Mon  csnsrvabv*   disn|s 


N««  Yorfc  Mju«- 
chuutts.  Psoru)^ 
vania.  Connsctmit, 
Hwwi,  W«siitnff- 
ton,  OrsKin,  New 
MtiiCO.  Miint, 
Rhod*  Idand, 
Mtchj|»n.  Aluks. 
IHinoii.  MifvliAd. 
■nd  WiscORUn. 


Montana.  Idlho. 
Navadt,  SouUi 
Dakota.  Wt<h 
mine.  OUa- 
homa,  Miuouri. 
Kanlucky.  U>ui- 
uina.  Missrt- 
54ppi.  TBnnes- 
M«,  Alabama, 
Indiana,  and 
GMifia. 


Calif (Knia,  Ai'toiu, 
Colarado,  Nofth 
Dihota.  Iowa, 
Nebraska. 
Hi  nasi.  Ttsii, 
AtkansaiS.  ObiD, 
OHawait,  Vtr- 
monl,  Ntw 
Hampitiire. 
V((|iAia.  Nfw 
IttUH.  Horth 
Carolina,  South 
Carolina, 
Flohtfa.  Wtst 
Viriinu.  Mle- 
nesota.  and 
UWl. 


8.    THX    CIWIUI    CONTtOLS     UBCKNTmAUZSTIOtr 

DCCISIONB 

Although  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
may  be  personally  and  politically  committed 
to  decentralization,  most  of  the  smaller  de- 
cisions going  to  make  up  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  New  Federalism  ore  made  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  by  CongreAslonal  subcommit- 
tee and  oommlttee  chairmen  and  stall  di- 
rectors. 

The  plaint  of  Presidents  that  they  often 
do  not  control  their  own  house  Lb  uniquely 
Jutsifled  in  regard  to  plans,  decisions,  laws, 
and  regulations  to  frame,  enact  and  imple- 
ment governmental  decentralization.  With 
respect  to  many  governmental  policies  es- 
poused by  any  new  administration,  the  bu- 
reaucracy may  be  slow  moving  and  some- 
times resistant.  In  the  case  of  decentraliza- 
tion, the  bureaucracy  is  personally  and  emo- 
tionally involved.  Empires  of  program  r«- 
vlew  and  Princely  States  of  regulation-writ- 
ing are  threatened  to  the  core  by  revenue 
sharing  and  grant  consolidation.  The  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  flefdoms  are  most 
unfriendly.  Even  whan  decentralisation  1^- 
islatlon  IB  passed  on  occasion,  through  the 
combined  persuasive  efforts  of  governors. 
mayors  and  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  ita  implementation  must 
depend  on  regulations  drafted  by  the  bu- 
reauracy.  and  strings  and  conditions  appear 
as  by  maclo. 

We  will  all  agree  that  the  New  Federmllsm 
faces  a  number  of  hazards — a  technological- 
ly-dictated larger  Federal  role  In  American 
society:  a  functionally  and  ego-involved  bu- 
reaucracy allied  with  special  Interests  to 
create  a  categorical  majority;  sporadic  in- 
ternecine warfare  jetwecn  mayors  and  gov- 
ernors; suspicious  big  city  poUtloal  and  civic 
leadership  and  the  orban  poor;  and  reluctant 
Congressional  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

Now  we  come  to  the  cruolal  point  of  oar 
Inquiry.  If  these  hazards  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted, what  kind  of  things  must  occur? 
In  the  first  place,  generalitlee  of  the  New 
Federalism  must  be  replaced  with  furtbv 
specifics,  especially  with  regard  to  urban  af- 
fairs, because  It  is  in  the  great  urban  areas 
that  much  of  the  doubt  and  resistance  about 
the  New  F>ederallBm  exists.  There  must  be 
developed  a  national  intergovernmental 
strategy  to  help  bring  about  a  great  sweep 
of  State  and  locsd  action  that  will  make  the 
New  Federalism  not  only  a  policy  for  the 
national  government  but  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

Some  of  the  components  of  such  an  orer- 
all  policy  are  fairly  easy  to  Identify,  but  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  summary  of  them  will 
convey  a  sense  of  the  scope  and  depth  that 
Is  necessary  If  the  New  Federalism  is  to  truly 
move  from  the  realm  of  the  rhetoric  Into  the 
world  of  really. 
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(KADOPnOK   or  IXPUCIT   KAttONaX   aND  STSTK 

uanaN  oROvrrH  policixs 
There  must  be  formulated  some  conscious 
public  policies  which  can  accommodate  the 
tremendous  scale  of  urbanlzaUon  ond  rede- 
velopment twund  to  occur  over  the  next  few 
years.  To  continue  to  leave  this  pattern  to 
chance  and  to  competiuve  and  contradicting 
poUcies  of  thousands  ot  local  governments  Is 
to  Invite  economic  and  social  chaos. 

At  a  minimum,  such  a  national  urbaniza- 
tion policy  would  assure  that  Individual  Fed- 
eral programs  did  not  operate  contrary  to 
national  goals.  Some  possible  new  compo- 
nents for  such  a  policy  would  Include  finan- 
cial IncenUves  for  industrial  location  m 
large  city  poverty  areas  and  rural  growth 
centers;    mlgraUon   allowancee   to   facilitate 


municipalities,  empowering  State  or  regional 
boundary  commissions  to  consolidate  or  dis- 
solve nonviable  units,  and  revising  State-aid 
formulas  to  eliminate  or  reduce  aid  allot- 
ments to  local  governments  that  do  not  meet 
statutory  standards  of  economic,  geographic, 
and  political  viability. 

In  the  case  of  special  districts,  this  means 
making  them  harder  to  form  and  easier  to 
consolidate  or  eliminate,  increasing  their 
"visibility"  and  political  accountaWlity.  and 
requiring  them  to  coordinate  their  operations 
with  those  of  counties  and  municipalities. 

(3)    rXDEBAL   mCXNTlVta   FOR    INCOKASO   BTTAXX 
INVOLVEMENT  IW  t7aS*K  AWAIOS 

Long  overdue  is  a  selective,  logical  ap- 
proach rather  than  a  universal  dogmatic,  and 
emotional  attitude  toward  the  role  of  State 


critical  administrative  elements  that  must 
be  pushed  relenUesaly  if  the  President's  New 
Federalism  Is  bo  be  made  to  work.  These 
include: 

P&bsage  through  the  Bouse  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1970,  per- 
mitting Joint  funding  of  grant  programs  and 
grant  consolldauon  authority  for  Jie  Pnti* 
dent  subject  to  Congressional  veto; 

Vigorous  implementation  of  the  tntergov- 
emmantal  Cooperation  Act  of  1&68; 

Simplification  of  State  plan  requlremenU 
that  accompany  many  existing  Federal  aid 
programs; 

Consolidation  of  water  and  sewer  grant 
programs,  a  scandalous  example  of  grant 
proliferation  and  overlapping  and 

Resolution  of  the  conflicting  and  confusing 
roles    of    the   local   community    action   and 


DODUlatlon  movement  from  Ubor  surplus  to      governments  In  urban  affairs;  increased  re-      model  cities  agencies  and  programs. 

K^"  J ..—  --    In    rKs  aninrfi  I  Iktias  miiE*   t\ti  n1  Myfwl   1 1  Finn   t.tlOSft  States  that  t_      -.._.««•.»       n.^      nsn      •&«      f  Kar 


nonce  must  be  placed  upon  those  States  that 
are  demonstrating  by  deeds  as  well  as  words 
their  readiness  to  commit  State  efforts  and 
resources  to  the  urban  crisis. 

The  following  specific  steps  are  stiggested 
for  State  and  Federal  action: 

Estahllsiiment  of  State  departments  of  ur- 
ban or  community  affairs.  Only  by  first  pro- 
viding administratively  for  a  continuing  con- 
cern and  activity  regarding  urban  affairs  can 
the   State   government   hope   to   manage   a 

uiuBuu»ww^     large-scale   Involvement  In  the  problem  of ^ ^_ ^ 

MCtedTto^'include'componentt  comparable  to     its  cities.  Such  departments  can  also  pro-      ^own  through  preoccupation  of  the  nation 
ihoM  Bussested  for  a  national  policy  with     vide  a  focus  of  techmcal  assistance  to  smaUer      ^^^^  nstlonal  security  and  through  hesitancy 

'^'^'^     "•»  ^^,.. «  -  c.-     munlcipalitle*     and    counties     within    the     ^ '-.  ^.-^  —  — .. ■  « —  i 

State.  Over  half  of  the  States  have  now  done 


labor  shortage  areas;  preference  In  the  award 
of  Federal  contracts  to  areas  to  which  it  Is 
desired  to  attract  population  and  similar 
preferences  In  the  location  of  public  build- 
ings and  other  facilities;  expansion  of  gov- 
ernmental assistance  for  family  planning  in- 
formation to  low  income  families;  and  inl- 
tlaUon  of  new  types  of  Federal  support,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  to  large-scale  urban 
development  and  to  the  creation  of  new 
communities. 
State  urbanization  policies  would  be  ex- 


In  summary,  we  can  see  that  the  New 
Federalism  has  a  dlffk:ult  road  ahead.  Despite 
some  supportive  Influences  and  a  favorable 
political  climate,  the  built-in  factors  of  op- 
position. Inertia  and  apathy  make  Its  enact- 
ment questionable  and  ultimate  Implementa- 
tion throughout  the  federal  system  even  more 
doubtful.  If  meaningful  governmental  de- 
centralization cannot  be  achieved  at  this 
stage  of  the  swing  of  the  political  pendultun, 
then  the  long  range  prognosis  Is  poor. 

The  New  Federalism  U  In  danger  of  bogging 


the  extremely  important  addition  of  a  State 
land  development  agency  empowered  to  ac- 
quire, hold,  site  develop  and  sell  off  land  to 
private  developers  for  use  in  accordance  with 
the  State's  urbanization  policy  and  with 
State,  regional  and  local  land  use  plans, 
(s)    nuERAL   iHonrrrvTB  roa  local  oovsaN- 

MKNT  WODUUnZATION 

Federal  carrots  and  sticks  should  be  pro- 
vided to  assist  State  legislatures  and  gover- 
nors over  the  very  difficult  hurdles  standing 
in  the  way  of  modernizing  the  structure  of 
local  government  in  metropolitan  areas  so 


this. 

Financial  underwriting  of  urban  functions. 
The  States  must  begin  to  pay  part  of  the  bill 
for  urban  redevelopment,  housing  code  en- 
forcement, mass  transit,  and  other  major 
urban  functions  Just  as  they  have  been  pay- 
ing for  years  a  part  of  the  bill  for  Slate 
agricultural  experiment  atatlons,  county 
agents  and  rural  roods.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quires a  politically  painful  realignment  of 
expenditure  priorities  within  the  State,  but 
until   it  Is  done,  "one  man-one  vote"  la  an 


that   government  services   can   be   provided     empty  phrase,  and  the  chance  for  a  strong 


economically,  efficiently  and  with  fiscal 
equity. 

Only  the  State  governments  have  the  pow- 
ar  to  rationalize  and  render  less  harmful 
to  orderly  urban  development  the  complex 
array  of  overlapping  local  governments  that 
choracterlzea  most  of  the  country's  major 
metropolitan  areas.  This  herculean  task  re- 
quires State  const  itutlotml  and  statutory 
changes  along  the  following  lines: 

Removing  the  shackles  that  frustrate  local 
efforts  to  marshal  the  resources  required  to 
meet  local  needs  by  clarifying  the  legal  pow- 
ers of  general-purpose  local  governments. 
authorizing  them  to  determine  their  own  in- 
ternal    structure,     modernizing     out-dated 


State  role  in  the  American  federal  system  of 
the  future  Is  diminished. 

Channeling  of  Federal  urban  grants 
through  the  States  under  certain  conditions. 
The  Congress  and  the  Federal  Executive 
Branch  must  become  selective  in  laying  down 
patterns  of  intergovernmental  relations  sur- 
rounding Federal  grants  and  must  stop  treat- 
mg  States  like  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
California  In  an  Identical  fashion  to  less 
urboniaed  and  under-developed  States  like 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Wyoming.  Federal 
fvmds  for  urban  purposes  should  flow 
through  the  State  where,  and  only  where,  two 
basic  conditions  are  met:  The  State  provides 
_  adequate  administrative  machinery  and  sup- 
means  of  controlling  local  government  tax     pHes  from  State  general  revenues  at  least 


to  make  the  kind  of  policy  and  fiscal  com- 
mitments essential  if  it  is  to  acquire  and 
mfttpt*in  a  credibility  sufficient  for  enact- 
ment. 

For  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  stakes 
are  high;  If  the  rhetoric  of  the  New  Federal- 
ism Is  translated  Into  reaUty,  then  the  gates 
of  a  road  to  an  historical  accomplishment 
will  have  opened;  If  only  the  rhetoric  sur- 
vives, then  a  turning  on  the  other  road  will 
have'  been  taken— the  road  to  madloerity 
or  failure  in  coping  with  the  major  domestic 
necessity  of  the  tlmee — namely,  the  re- 
structuring and  re-orderlng  of  our  Natioiul, 
State  and  local  Institutions  of  govemmeixt 
to  render  them  equal  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  In  the  de- 
manding, turbulent,  and  perilous  years  that 
lie  ahead. 


and  debt  levels,  and  Uberallzlng  municipal 
annexation  procedures. 

Arming  local  governments  with  an  "arse- 
nal of  weapons"  for  meeting  the  challenges 
of  urban  growth  by  facilitating  coimty  con- 
solidation, authorizing  counties  to  perform 
urbcm.  functions  and  to  establish  subordinate 
service  and  taxing  areas,  empowering  ma- 
jor cities  and  urban  counties  to  create  neigh- 
borhood "sub-units"  of  government  in  order 
that  disaffected  citizens  may  be  brot^ht 
closer  to  and  involved  in  the  process  of  local 
government,  permitting  voluntary  transfer 
of  functions  between  cities  and  counties. 
granUng  authority  for  intergovernmental 
oontracts  and  Joint  service  arrangements,  en- 
couraging the  estabUsliment  of  metropolitan 
study  commlssiona,  providing  for  metropoli- 
tan functional  authorities  that  offer  services 
requiring  areawide  handling,  and  authoriz- 
ing regional  councils  of  elected  officials. 

Halting  the  proliferation  of  special  dis- 
tricts and  snjall  nonviable  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment In  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  cose 
of  tiny  localiUea.  this  means  establishing  rig- 
orous Btaudards  for  the  incorporation  of  new 


half  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  required 
fiuds.  If  the  State  chooses  not  to  meet  these 
two  conditions,  a  Federal-local  relationship 
should  obtain  with  respect  to  the  particular 
program.  If  It  chooses  affirmatively,  then  the 
existing  Federal-local  relationship  would  be 
changed  to  a  Federal-State  relationship. 

The  foregoing  actions  suggested  as  the 
urban  portion  of  the  New  Federalism  (In 
addition  to  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  and 
revenue  shoring)  may  t>e  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  budget  cannot  affonl 
It.  Such  a  reply  will  not  and  cannot  enjoy 
credibility  in  the  nation's  troubled  dtles — 
not  when  six  billions  a  year  are  committed 
to  farm  price  supports  and  related  agricul- 
tural subaidles;  not  when  three  billions  a 
year  are  committed  to  lunar  and  interplane- 
tary exploration;  not  when  several  blUlon  are 
committed  over  the  next  few  years  to  an 
economically  dubious  and  environment  pol- 
luting SST;  and  not  when  untold  bilUons 
and  uncounted  lives  are  committed  to  an 
ever-expanding  wax  in  Asia. 

In  addlUon  to  the  major  policy  Inltlatlvaa 
suggested  above  than  ore  a  number  of  very 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  k  Mr. 
AU.KW).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Allen).  The  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Guvu.).    Without    objection.    It    Is   so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  now  before  the 
Senate  Is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1, 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  40  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  including  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gbavh.). 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  would  pro- 
vide basic  electoral  reform  tor  this  coun- 
try, to  prevent  it  from  being  confronted 
with  the  constitutional  crisis  which 
would  be  precipitated  if  certain  short- 
comings of  the  present  electoral  coUege 
.system  allow  it  to  malfunction,  as  they 
have  In  the  past  and  as  they  nearly  did 
in  1968. 

This  matter  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  as  one  of  the  first  Items  of  busi- 
ness in  January  1969.  Tliat  is  why  it 
bears  the  title  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
It  «-as  considered  at  length  and  passed 
bv  the  House  by  a  339  to  70  vote.  It  has 
been  studied  and  discussed  by  some  of 
the  moet  prestigious  groups  In  the  coun- 
try, including  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  the  UAW.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  studied  It  for  over  a 
year,  and  after  a  year  of  study  by  its 
members,  over  80  percent  of  its  league 
chapter!  endorsed  this  basic  constitu- 
tional reform  of  the  present  presidential 
election  system. 

The  whole  thrust  of  this  reform  is 
rather  fundamental  and  elementary; 
the  people  of  America  should  be  given 
the  right  to  vote  tor  their  President. 
That  is  about  as  simply  and  as  accurately 
as  the  present  proposition  can  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  has  been  In  the  Senate  proc- 
ess since  January  1969.  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  have  the  matter  put  to  a 
vote.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  has  been 
the  pending  order  of  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate since  September  8.  This  is  the  11th 
day  of  active  debate  and  consideration. 
I  think  the  Ricord  should  sliow  lliat  this 
is  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  any  other 
constitutional  amendment  in  this  cen- 
tury has  been  discussed.  It  is  significantly 
longer  than  that  of  any  amendment  save 
the  24th  amendment,  the  poll  tax  amend- 
ment, which  was  discussed  for  11  days. 
This  is  the  11th  day  of  debate  on  this 
particular  issue. 

As  major  a  constitutional  reform  as 
'  the  income  tax  amendment  was  only  de- 
bated In  the  Senate  for  1  day.  To  suggest 
that  we  have  not  had  a  sufficient  time  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  this  donaequence 
really  does  not  comport  with  the  atten- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  other  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1, 1  tliink,  liave  had 
adequate  time  and  iiave  taken  advantage 
of  the  time  in  which  to  present  the  case 
for  the  amendment. 

Those  who  are  opposed  suggest  that 
they  have  not  yet  had  adequate  time.  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  wtll  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  and  use  the  right 
that  every  Senator  has  to  dissent  and 
discuss  any  opinion  they  may  have  about 
electoral  reform,  "nils  Is  one  of  the 
strengths  of  this  body. 
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I  must  say  that  I  find  It  difBcult  to 
reconcile  what  appear  to  be  inconsist- 
encies In  various  statements  that  have 
been  made.  The  day  before  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion'was  taken,  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  suggested  that 
there  were  10  speakers  on  this  subject  to 
be  heard  from.  Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  we 
have  not  heard  a  full  presentation  of 
views  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  from  one  of  these  10  speakers. 

Yesterday  a  very  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  Is  opposed  to  the 
measure  suggested  that  he  had  a  full 
and  comprehensive — and  knowing  that 
particular  Senator,  I  am  sure  a  persua- 
sive— speech  to  make.  Yet.  he  suggested 
yesterday  that  he  was  not  going  to  make 
that  speech. 

I  tliink  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  where 
those  opponents  are.  Where  are  those 
who  suggest  that  there  are  compelling 
reasons  not  to  give  the  people  of  America 
the  right  to  vote  for  their  President? 

Let  the  people  have  tlie  benefit  of  their 
advice  and  counsel  and  wisdom. 

I  read  with  some  interest  the  stories 
in  the  morning  press  which  stemmed 
from  the  remarks  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana made  yesterday.  Most  of  these 
stories  liave  given  a  true  picture  of  what 
Is  tiappening. 

I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
that  one  of  the  headlines  .^ggests  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  tlweatens  to 
shut  down  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  not  threatening. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  really  has  no 
desire  to  close  down  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  feels  that  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  possible 
malfunctioning  of  the  present  electoral 
coUege  system  have  an  obligation  to  per- 
mit the  country  to  know  what  is  really 
happening  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  not  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  or  any  of  the 
other  proponents  of  basic  constitutional 
reform  who  are  in  the  process  of  denying 
action  in  the  Senate  or  closing  down  the 
Senate.  Instead  it  is  a  handful  of  op- 
ponents of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
who  are  denying  the  Senate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  Intends  to  take  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  make  this  ap- 
parent to  the  country. 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me. 
mat  we  must  rip  away  some  of  the 
veneer  and  get  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  not  being  permitted  to  vote  on  a 
critical  matter  which  is  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like 
to  propose  a  series  of  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  to  see  if  In  the  last  24  hours 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  be- 
nevolence or  an  Increase  In  the  desire  to 
be  accountable  on  the  part  of  the  opikj- 
nents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  to 
see  if  we  can  start  moving  ahead,  to  see 
U  we  can  start  moving  on  some  type  of 
basic  electoral  reform. 

dtAinuouB-coifasMT  lauusan 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  Griflln-Tydlngs  amend- 
ment, which  Is  amendment  No,  711. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  Objection 
is  beard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  I  o'clock  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  vote  on  amendment 
No.  878.  the  Griffin  amendment,  and  then 
proceed  on  the  following  day  at  1  o'clock 
to  the  final  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow  at  1 
o'clock  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Eagleton- 
Dole  proposal,  amendment  No.  884. 

Mr  ERVTN.IabJect.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  tomorrow  at  1 
o'clock  the  Senate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  our  distingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  rela- 
tive to  a  50-percent  requirement  on  the 
runoff.  That  is  amendment  No.  885. 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presdent.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  tomorrow  at  1 
o'clock  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
amendment  No.  887,  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  tomorrow  at  1 
o'clock  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
amendment  No.  897. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
six  other  amendments.  So,  I  will  propose 
a  Joint  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow  at  1  o'clock,  with 
the  period  of  time  to  be  decided  by  both 
amendmenU  Nos.  898,  899,  800,  901,  90S, 
912.  and  913. 
Mr.  ER'VEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object  at 

this  time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OBTICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr,  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  as  soon 
as  I  can  consult  with  other  parties  and 
get  a  printed  copy  of  an  amendment 
which  I  submitted  this  morning,  we  may 
oblige  the  Senator  with  a  vote. 

The  amendment  I  submitted  this 
morning  would  do  everything  that  the 
Senator  says  he  wants  to  do. 

My  amendment  would  allow  every 
voter  to  vote  for  president  and  vice 
president  instead  of  for  presidential 
electon.  It  would  abolish  the  otBce  of 
presidential  elector.  It  would  keep  the 
electoral  votes  of  States  as  they  now 
exist,   bat  would  divide   the   electoral 
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votes  among  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  vote  In  each  State. 

I  do  not  believe  in  40  percent  Presi- 
dents as  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  provide. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  candidate  who  receives  the  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  people 
direcUy  for  I'resldent  or  Vice  President 
would  be  President  or  Vice  President  re- 
spectively. 

It  would  ftirther  provide  that  in  the 
event  no  one  received  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  sitting  in  Joint  ses- 
sion, by  a  majority  vote — each  Senator 
and  each  Representative  having  one 
vote — would  decide  the  matter. 

It  would  do  everything  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  do  In  practical  effect,  except  to 
convert  184.000  separate  precincts  Into 
one  great  big  precinct  where  any  fraud 
or  any  miscount  of  votes  or  any  break- 
down of  a  voting  machine  would  not  put 
the  question  of  electing  the  President  in 
Jeopardy  for  months  and  months  and 
would  not  require  a  runoff  election. 

Unfortunately,  unlike  my  distin- 
giiished friend  from  Indiana,  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  share  my  views  do 
not  have  a  single  leader.  They  have 
many  chiefs  and  many  generals;  and 
perhaps  not  as  many  Indians  or  as  many 
sergeants,  corporals,  or  privates,  as  may 
be  desirable.  But  I  assure  my  friend  from 
Indiana  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  him  to 
vote  on  that  amendment  when  it  is 
printed  and  available  to  all  Senators.  I 
introduced  it  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  on  the  imanimous-consent 
requests  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  F>resldent,  I  appreciate 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  move  forward  on  this.  It  is 
rather  interesting.  I  do  not  know  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  amendment  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  but  it 
sounds  strangely  like  an  amendment  he 
Just  objected  to  considering  and  voting 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  different  in  this  amendment  from 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana had  before  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  my 
pending  amendment  901  is  that  tliis 
amendment  re<julres  a  majority  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  in  having  a  40- 
percent  President:  I  believe  in  having  a 
majority  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  40-percent  President  could  command 
more  Uian  40  percent  support  from  the 
country  and  I  do  not  think  a  President 
with  40  percent  support  can  readily  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

That  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
amendment  which  I  introduced  this 
morning,  and  which  irill  be  printed  and 
placed  on  the  desks  of  all  Senators  in  the 
morning,  and  amendment  901,  which  Is 
identical  with  an  amendment  proposed 
by  me  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  wliich  has  been  pendliig  about  as 
long  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  has. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  explaining  It.  m 


other  words,  instead  of  the  amendment 
901  approach,  the  Senator  would  require 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right;  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people  who  vote  directly  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  if  there  is  not  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  vote? 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  All  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, sitting  doini  together  in  a 

Joint  session 

Mr.  BAYH.  A  majority  of   electoral 
votes? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Not  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Mr.  ER'VIN,  That  Is  correct.  But  the 
electoral  vote  will  be  a  direct  reflex  of 
the  popular  vote  in  every  State  because 
every  person  would  vote  directly  in  his 
State  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  telling  the  Senate  his  proposal 
will  guarantee  a  majority  of  the  people 
supporting  the  President? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  and  neither  will  the 
Senator's  amendment  guarantee  that 
any  choice  of  the  President  will  be  a 
free  choice  of  the  majority.  Many  per- 
sons wUl  not  come  out  and  vote,  some  will 
have  sold  their  votes,  and  many  will 
tiave  been  dragged  to  the  polls  on  one 
deceptive  pretext  or  another.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  not  guarantee 
that  the  President  chosen  la  the  majority 
choice  of  the  people  for  another  reason. 
The  numt>er  of  people  who  go  out  to  vote 
does  not  always  depend  on  who  is  run- 
ning for  President  or  Vice  President 
Many  times  the  numtier  depends  on  a 
hot  contest  for  the  governorship  of  a 
Iiartlcular  State  or  a  Senate  seat  in  a 
particular  State,  or  a  hot  contest  in  re- 
spect to  matters  submitted  to  a  referen- 
dum. Indeed,  the  number  might  even  de- 
pend on  a  hot  contest  between  opposing 
candidates  for  local  office  in  metropolitan 
centers. 

My  amendment  will  come  pretty  close 
to  guaranteeing  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  man  who  becomes  Pres- 
ident is  not  only  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  a  majority  of  the 
States,  but  he  is  also  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States.  It  does  not  require  any  two 
elections,  or  two  campaigns  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  and  minions  of  dol- 
lars to  conduct  two  elections,  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  will  remain  a  Re- 
public and  not  be  converted  into  a  totali- 
tarian aggregation  of  Individuals  as  Ger- 
many was  when  Germans  elected  a  Pres- 
ident by  direct  popular  vote  and  got 
Adolf  Hitler  as  Puhrer  and  the  world  got 
World  War  n  as  a  consequence  because 
Hitler  became  the  actual  head  of  state. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would  also 
make  it  certain  that  the  two  major  par- 
ties would  not  continue  to  function  as 
such,  and  that  there  would  be  a  prolifera- 
tion of  splinter  parties,  such  as  has  dis- 
abled Prance  in  her  ability  to  function 
efficiently  as  a  country  for  almost  a  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BatVIN.  I  am  Just  explaining  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  the  Senator  is  Just  explaining 


the  amendment,  but  the  Senator  Is  do- 
ing so  in  a  way  that  is  not  normally  his 
custom.  He  is  a  good  student  of  history 
but  he  must  have  gotten  his  pages  up- 
side down  or  read  from  some  novel  as  to 
how  this  would  work  compared  with 
other  coimtries. 

We  might  as  well  put  to  rest  this 
straw  man  of  Naxi  Germany  or  the  pro- 
liferation of  parties  in  other  countries 
as  a  miiassessment  of  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  that  Hitler  did  not  come  to  power 
in  Germany  imder  a  popular  vote.  He 
came  to  power  by  a  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Germany. 
Mr.  ERVEN.  No. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  the  Senator  Is  sug- 
gesting we  have  a  Joint  session,  or  the 
same  thing  that  brought  Adolf  Hitler  to 
power. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  would  sug- 
gest that  von  Hindenburg  was  elected. 
He  got  rid  of  the  popular  vote;  he  got 
in  control  of  the  Tlilrd  Reich. 

Mr.  EafVIN.  In  Germany  they  elected 
the  President  by  popular  vote  and  the 
President  made  Hitler  the  Prime  Min- 
IsUr. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Reichstag,  by  vote  of 
the  legislature;  by  the  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  he  may  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Reichstag. 

Mr.  BAYH.  By  the  legislature  of  Ger- 
many. The  very  plan  the  Senator  has 
set  forth  here  as  a  panacea  is  what 
brought  the  little  corporal  to  power.  To 
suggest  otherwise  Is  distorting  history. 
Mr.  EKVIN.  No. 

Mr.  BA'VU.  Another  claim  that  needs 
to  be  laid  straight  is  the  assertion  that 
this  will  cause  a  proliferation  of  the  par- 
ties, like  in  Europe.  It  is  all  right  to  sug- 
gest that  certain  things  are  going  on  In 
other  countries  that  we  do  not  like,  but 
It  does  not  follow  that  ttie  same  tiling 
would  go  oo  here  as  in  other  countries. 
I  suggest  the  Senator  read  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1. 

We  have  a  provision  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  like.  The 
Senator  has  criticized  the  40-percent  pro- 
vision. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  in  there  to  keep  from 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  parties  we 
have  seen  in  Prance  and  other  countries. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  want  such  a  pro- 
liferation he  should  not  criticize  that  40- 
percent  provision.  In  Prance,  in  the  last 
election,  if  they  liad  had  a  40-peroent 
provision  there  would  not  have  been  a 
rrmoff  and  they  would  have  had  the  same 
winner. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  is  going 
to  try  to  set  up  straw  men,  at  least  he 
should  tailor  them  a  little  more  to  the 
facts  than  he  has.  He  usually  is  tactual 
and  tenacious  in  seeing  that  everything 
said  relates  directly  to  the  facts.  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  intend  that,  but  he  said 
that. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  instruction  in  history,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  there  Is  any 
tuition  fee  for  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
la  liardly  In  a  position  to  charge  tuiUon 
for  his  suggestion  to  the  Senator.  True 
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knowledge  Is  free  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wants  to  learn  from  the 
operation  of  knowledge,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  i5  not  going  to  charge  a 
larUr. 

I  suggest,  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  friend  and 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  I  have 
Joined  him  In  his  courageous  stands  on 
several  Issues.  But  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  wrong  to  suggest  that 
the  facts  stated  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana are  inaccurate. 

At  an  early  date  I  shared  the  concern 
and  still  share  the  concern  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  we  not  have 
a  proUferation  of  our  parties.  The  Ric- 
oan  will  show  and  the  committee  record 
will  show  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
not  persuaded  to  support  direct  popular 
vote  untU  this  matter  of  party  prolifera- 
tion could  be  laid  to  rest. 

The  40-percent  proiTslon,  which  denies 
splinter  parties  the  opportunity  to  keep 
major  parties  from  being  victorious  on 
the  first  ballot,  is  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons why  the  Senator  from  Indiana  en- 
thusiastically supports  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution i. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that,  although 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  suggests 
that  his  amendment  be  considered,  it  is 
similar  to  ones  that  have  been  proposed 
earlier.  This  is  not  a  new,  novel  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  N^cth  Caro- 
lina. It  has  been  discussed  In  this  body 
and  acted  on:  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  type  of  proposal.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide that  a  majority  of  the  people  shall 
elect  their  President. 

If  there  are  people  in  this  body  who 
feel  that  Is  Important,  then  let  them 
come  forth  with  an  amendment  that 
provides  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
shall  elect  their  President.  So  far,  there 
has  been  only  one  man  who  has  done 
that,  and  it  is  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. No  one  who  has  stressed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  40-percent  provision  has  pro- 
posed that  the  people  of  the  country 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  elect 
their  President,  save  the  Senator  from 
MLssisslppl. 

Let  me  stress  that  if  we  require  a  pure, 
mathematical  majority,  we  are  going  to 
deny  men  like  Richard  Nixon  access  to 
the  White  House,  we  are  going  to  deny 
men  like  Harry  Truman  access  to  the 
White  House,  we  are  going  to  deny  men 
like  John  Kennedy  access  to  the  White 
House  and  we  are  going  to  deny  men  like 
Woodrow  Wilson  access  to  the  White 
House. 

The  country  has  had,  and  does  have. 
Presidents,  and  some  ot  them  have  been 
outstanding  Presidents,  who  were  not  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  But 
the  cardinal  sin  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  that  It 
does  not  even  guarantee  that  the  man 
who  is  President  of  the  United  States 
gets  the  most  votes.  In  fact,  using  the 
proportional  plan.  Richard  Nixon  would 
have  been  elected  President  instead  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  1960. 1  can  also  cite 
the  case  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Presidents  would  have  been  elected  who 
had  fewer  votes  than  the  men  they  were 


running  against,  under  the  proposal  ot 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  guarantee  that 
everybody's  vote  counts  the  same.  Let  the 
RECORD  show  tliat.  Although  1  hope  we 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  tlie  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  deal  with  the  basic  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think 
we  need  to  let  the  people  vote  for  their 
President.  I  think  we  need  to  guarantee 
that  each  vote  counts  the  same.  I  think 
we  need  to  guarantee  that  the  man  who 
wins  gets  the  most  votes.  The  fact  Is  that 
our  proposal  for  direct,  popular  vote  Is 
the  only  plan  that  guarantees  that. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
raaoa,  let  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
stress  what  he  said  before.  I  sliare  that 
concern.  I  said  earUer  I  am  wUling  to 
consider  alternatives.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  which  was  objected  to  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  was  to 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Tyd- 
ings-GrifBn  amendment,  which  would 
eliminate  the  runoff.  Perhaps  there  Is  a 
better  proposal  tor  eliminating  the  run- 
off, but  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  against 
the  runoff  and  be  consistent  unless  we 
permit  action  on  something  to  remove 
the  runoff. 

The  Senate  Is  now  being  refused  the 
right  to  amend  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  to  take  the  runoff  out  of  there,  and  the 
Record  ought  to  show  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana wants  the  Grlflln-Tydings  amend- 
ment, all  he  lias  to  do  is  modify  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  and  accept  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  respect  to  the  plan  of 
action  recommended  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  let  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  suggest  that  he  is  advised  that 
once  a  proposal  Is  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. It  takes  floor  action  to  amend  It. 
If  the  Senator  presents  it  on  the  floor  as 
his  own  amendment,  then  he  can  get  It 
modified. 

Would  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina not  object,  and  would  other  Senators 
not  object,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
moved  to  revise  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  and  to  accept  the  Tydings-QrHBn 
proposal? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  At  the  present  time  I 
would  object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope.  If  we  did 
accept  the  modification,  we  could  at  least 
have  a  vote  on  the  resolution  Itself  once 
we  had  accepted  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  trouble  has  been  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  there  has  been  a  strategy  of 
delaying  tactics.  Here  we  are  pretty  close 
to  the  month  of  October,  only  about  45 
days  away  from  a  very  Important  elec- 
tion. There  are  some  In  this  body  who 
are  not  runrUng  for  election  but  there 
are  some  who  are.  We  have  tried  ear- 
nestly to  set  up  our  schedules  In  such  a 
way  that  we  might  be  able  to  adjourn 
sine  die  by  the  middle  of  October.  Even 


then,  that  would  give  most  of  us  only 
2  weeks  really  to  go  home  and  do  some 
campaigning. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  the  way  we  are 
proceeding  we  cannot  finish  this  busi- 
ness by  an 'October  deadline;  and  I  can- 
not for  the  hfe  ot  me  see  why  we  can- 
not oome  back  after  election  day  and 
finish  our  business.  I  think  that  needs  to 
be  done.  After  all.  It  is  Important  to  the 
country  what  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  will  be  come  January  1.  1911. 
One-third  of  us  are  up  for  reelection.  The 
entire  membership  of  the  other  body  is 
up  for  reelection.  Here  we  have  been  2 
weeks  on  the  Joint  resolution.  I  cannot 
see  why.  as  reasonable  people,  we  cannot 
sit  down  and  resolve  our  problems.  We 
are  always  critical  of  other  nations  be- 
cause they  cannot  agree.  We  are  always 
critical  of  other  people  In  tiie  world  be- 
cause Uiev  cannot  sit  down  and  talk  and 
agree.  It  strikes  me  that  all  we  do  is  talk 
and  talk  and  seem  never  to  reach  con- 
clusions. ^_    .  . 

I  have  heard  talk  on  Una  subject  be- 
fore This  is  not  something  new.  The 
proposal  for  reform  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  for  popular  election  Is  an  old 
chestnut.  Long  before  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  suggested  on  the  floor 
that  we  have  popular  elections.  I  made 
the  argument  then  that  we  were  a  coun- 
try of  people  and  not  a  country  of  geo- 
graphic boundaries.  I  think  we  should 
follow  the  century  old  adage— of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  people,  and  for  the  people; 
and  then  let  It  really  be  by  the  people. 
That  Is  all  It  amounts  to.  We  engage  In 
all  this  rigmarole  going  back  and  forth 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  agree  to 
that  or  agree  to  this.  I  think  the  issue 
Is  very  simple.  We  ought  to  come  to  a 
vote. 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  drive  Is  to 
keep  us  here  until  election  day.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  fair  to  those  of  us  who  are 
up  for  reelection.  I  know  we  have  to  do 
our  job  here.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  does  do  hU  job.  After  working 
here  all  week  I  had  to  go  home  and 
deliver  14  speeches  this  last  weekend. 
That  Is  a  prettv  strenuous  program  after 
spending  a  week  of  extended  sessions 
here  In  Washington.  I  think  this  is  im- 
falr.  I  think  the  Membei-s  of  the  Senate 
should  take  this  into  consideration.  We 
ought  to  look  at  ourselves  In  the  mirror 
once  in  awhile  and  see  what  we  are  doing 
to  other  Senators. 

This  procedure  could  go  on  2  or  3 
weeks.  It  looks  like  It  Is  going  to  go  on 
ad  infinitum— which  means  forever.  If  I 
may  chance  the  translation.  I  think  we 
ought  to  sit  down  as  reasonable  men. 
because,  I  tell  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  my  contacts  back  home,  the  image 
being  created  here  could  be  bad  for  the 
Senate  and  the  country. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  want  our 
problems  resolved,  and  here  we  are:  we 
come  here  and  talk  from  10  o'clock  In 
the  morning  until  atwut  7  or  8  o'clock 
at  night,  we  keep  repeating  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  and  we  never 
come  to  a  vote. 

I  am  not  trying  to  stampede  anyone 
into  a  vote,  but  It  strikes  me  that  on  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  after  we  have 
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talked  about  It  for  2  or  3  weeks,  we  ought 
to  come  to  some  solution,  because  If  ve 
cannot  solve  this  problem,  then  God  help 
us  on  aU  our  other  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  BAYH  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  impressed,  as  always,  by  the  elOQUence 
and  good  judgment  ot  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  must  say  for  the  Kf  cord 
that  although  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  had  to  make  14  speeches  oyer  the 
weekend  that  certainly  has  not  liimted 
the  power  and  persuasiveness  of  the  mes- 
sage he  brings  to  the  Senate.  I,  for  one, 

^''Sl'have  said  before,  although  I  find 
myself  In  the  middle  of  the  bull's  eye 
on  this  Issue  of  the  popular  vote,  there 
„e  those  in  this  body  like  the  Senate 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mrs.  Smtth),  our  malori'S' 
leader  and  others  who  have  favored  di- 
rect popular  election  tor  some  long  pe- 
riod ot  time.  ,  .  . 
I  want  to  say  Just  one  last  word,  ana 
then  I  hope  that  some  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportumty  to  ade- 
quately express  themselves  on  this  Is- 
sue in  opposition,  and  thus  are  to  the 
process  of  denying  us  a  vote,  wlU  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  by  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  that  he  or  others  were 
prepared  to  sUy  here  until  the  snow  m« 
to  keep  us  from  havtag  the  opportui^ty 
to  vote  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Pr«ident,  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  could  accu- 
rately be  described  as  a  threat  or  not, 
but  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
take  well  to  mtimidatlon,  or  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  certain  tj-pes  of  parUamen- 
iary  coercion  should  prohibit  the  Senate 
from  voting  on  an  issue. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
U  absolutely  rUht.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  looktog  to  this  body  to  see 
whether  we  have  the  courage  t«  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  an  Issue  that  al- 
most brought  our  Nation  to  its  knees  in 
1968  I  think  the  whole  world  is  looking 
at  us  I  think  we  have  the  responsibihty. 
as  Members  of  this  body,  to  show  the  rest 
of  the  worid  that  we  are  going  to  let  the 
people's  wlU  decide,  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  let  a  few  men,  hiding  behind  the 
excuse  that  they  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  be  heard,  prevent  the  Senate  from 
voting. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we 
need  to  make  accountable  to  the  Senato 
and  to  the  countrj-  those  who  would  deny 
the  Senato  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  We  presently  have  before  us  an  im- 
portant matter,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  see 
in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committoe  on  Public  Works 
(Mr.  RAMOoiPH),  and  I  know  of  his  to- 
terest  and  concern  tor  that  matter. 

We  have  other  items  of  Important 
public  busmess— Labor  and  HEW  appro- 
priations, the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation appropriations,  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations,  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation,  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment,  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  and  social  security  proposals. 
We  have  other  items,  such  as  the  Iaw 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  the  con- 
sumer protection  legislation,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  amendments.  Fed- 


eral highway  legislation.  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations,  the  HDD  appro- 
prlaUon,  and  a  whole  raft  of  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
should  forlett  his  rights,  nor  do  I  ques- 
Uon  the  motives  of  those  who  disagree, 
but  I  thtok  the  time  has  come  for  those 
who  are  filibustering  against  direct  elec- 
tion to  be  held  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  just  holding  up  direct 
elecUon,  but  they  are  holding  up  the 
entire  business  of  the  Senato.  and  seri- 
ously damaging  the  business  of  the 
country.  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ,^  ,    ^. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  the  floor,  and  has 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  Interest  to  the  exchange 
between  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and. 
as  one  who  desires  electoral  reform,  I 
am  not  certain  just  when  a  flUbuster  de- 
velops; but  I  have  not  yet  spoken  on  the 
subject,  and  have  been  prepared  to  do  so 
for  about  10  days.  I  am  not  certain  how 
I  may  vote  on  cloture  the  next  time 
around,  but  there  are  those  of  us  who 
stocerely  hope  there  can  be  some  elec- 
toral reform,  and  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  debate  and  make  statements  on 
our  positions,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  do  so. 

Perhaps,  after  having  such  opportu- 
nity  our  views  on  cloture  may  change. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  very  point? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  anyone 
was  wasting  time.  We  are  putting  to  long 
hours— and  gladly,  and  we  have  earned 
the  right  of  reaching  a  decision.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  as  a  former 
high  official  of  his  own  State,  that  there 
comes  a  time  of  judgment:  and  we  have 
been  at  this  thing  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Let  us  face  It.  This,  of  course.  Is  a  seri- 
ous issue,  but  a  verj'  simple  one.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  deterred  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  from  being  able  to  make  a 
speech  for  10  days.  I  know  I  did  not 
block  It.  There  has  been  ample  Ume  to 
make  speeches. 

But  all  I  am  saytog  here  is.  goodness 
gracious,  at  some  point  let  us  come  to  a 
vote.  If  Senators  have  amendments,  let 
us  bring  them  up  and  vote  them  up  or 
down.  Let  there  be  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  That  is  all  I  say.  I  am 
not  imdertaklng  to  castigate  anyone; 
I  am  lust  saying  we  are  beginning  to  look 
silly  in  the  eyes  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
make  one  observation  In  response  to  the 
remarfc  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  any  of 
us  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any  of  our 
colleagues.  Although  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  become  irritated  and  frus- 
trated and.  as  one  who  never  gets  angry. 


has  come  very  close  to  anger,  he  has  not 
lor  a  moment  Impugned  the  motives  of 
any  of  his  colleagues.  Nor  does  he  sug- 
gest that  they  should  forfeit  their  rights. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  there  are  some  Members  of 
this  body  who  sincerely  want  a  chance 
to  be  heard  a  bit  further,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  explore  some  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  issue  before  us.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  as  the  Record  will 
show— although  the  Senator  from  Jn- 
diana  has  not  always  agreed  with  his 
position  on  this  issue— has  shown  enough 
taterest  to  pursue  the  matter  in  some  de- 
tail, and.  indeed,  to  get  tovolved  in  a 
very  thorough  study,  and  to  make  a  con- 
crete proi»sal,  which  Is  probably  the  first 
really  new  proposal  that  has  been  laid 
before  this  body  on  the  whole  business 
of  electoral  reform. 

I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  but  I  certainly  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  he  has  explored  a  numt)er 
of  ramifications  of  It. 

So  there  are  some  who  legitimately 
want  a  further  chance  to  be  heard.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  RtcoRH  wlU 
also  show  that  there  are  some  Members 
of  this  iiody  who  say  they  want  to  be 
heard,  and  have  been  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  VS.  Senate  and  have  re- 
fused to  make  a  speech  that  they  say 

they  have  to  make  on  the  subject. 

1  think  we  need  to  divide  fish  from 
fowl.  For  those  who  want  a  legitimate 
chance  to  be  heard  on  this  issue,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  prepared  to  exercise 
his  rights  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  that  opportunity.  But  I  must  say 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  that  opportunity  wiU  deter 
aU  Members  of  the  Senate  from  wanting 
to  keep  the  Senate  from  voting. 

Did  tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wish  me  to  yield?  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  that  speech 
ready  todav  that  he  said  he  had  ready 
yesterday,  but  decided  not  to  deliver. 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  potat  out  that  this  body  spent  7 
weeks,  or  about  7  weeks,  in  May  and  June, 
discussing  what  ktod  of  an  order  the 
President  ought  to  Issue  to  the  troops  In 
Vietnam  with  respect  to  whether  they 
should  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Cam- 
bodian border  or  not.  We  spent  approxi- 
mately 5  weeks  in  July  and  August  dur- 
ing which  we  debated  the  question  of 
what  day  the  American  forces  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  We  have  spent 

2  weeks  on  this  matter  theoretically,  but 
actually  we  have  not.  We  have  done  more 
work  have  passed  more  bills,  during  the 
2  weeks  we  have  been  theoretically  on 
this  proposal  than  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  recall  having  been 
passed  at  any  other  similar  period  of 
time  within  the  16  years  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Amending  the  Constitution  Is  serious 
business.  Hence,  the  Senate  should  stop 
and  discuss  the  question  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  tune.  A  great  constituOonal 
scholar.  Professor  Black,  of  Yale  Law 
School,  has  said  that  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1,  if  adopted,  would  be  the  most 
radical  amendment  ever  placed  in  the 
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CoMtituUon  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  would  change  our  whole  system 
of  government.  Mr.  Theodore  H.  White, 
a  great  scholar  in  this  field,  has  staud 
ihat  he  could  not  imagine  a  worse  calam- 
ity to  this  country  than  to  have  popular 
elections  of  Presidents,  which  would.  In 
essence,  convert  184.000  voting  precincts 
Into  one  great,  big  voting  precinct. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gested some  time  ago  that  controversial 
matters  such  as  this  should  go  over  to 
January,  when  they  could  be  given  due 
consideration  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm- 
ness, when  the  Senate  is  not  attempting 
to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  when  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
not  out  campaigning  for  reelection.  I 
think  that  would  have  been  a  rational 
way  in  which  to  seek  a  proper  solution 

to  this  question.  

But  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
does  not  care  to  prolong  discussion  at 
this  time.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  does  not  claim  that  he  has  absolute 
possession  of  all  the  truth  on  this  or  any 
other  subject  and  that  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  him  have  no  truth  whatever  on 
their  side;  but  he  does  think  that  the 
matter  is  a  debatable  matter  and  that  we 
at  least  ought  to  spend  a  reasonable  time 
debating  It.  The  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  taken  very  Uttle  time  in  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ER\'TN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  ALLEN.  As  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  reads  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  it 
provides  that  the  resolution,  the  change 
In  the  Constitution,  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  1  year  after  the  first  April 
15  following  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment  by  38  States.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Would  that  not  make  It 
physically  impossible  to  have  this  amend- 
ment appUcable  to  the  1972  presidenUal 
election? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  my  Judgment,  yes. 
Mr  ALLEN  This  amendment  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  38  States  prior  to 
April  15  of  neirt  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  only  would  it  have  to 
be  ratified  by  38  States,  but  also,  depend- 
ing on  how  Nebraska,  with  lu  unicameral 
legislature,  voted,  it  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  not  less  than  75  and  possibly 
as  many  as  76  separate.  Independent 
legislative  bodies  in  38  States,  before  it 
could  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution: 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  could  be 
done  prior  to  the  X972  electioa 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  question  then  occurs 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  If 
the  amendment,  even  though  ratified, 
could  not  apply  to  the  1972  election,  what 
is  the  hurry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  see  no  reason  to  hurry 
when  it  comes  to  changing  the  organic 
law  which  lays  down  the  basic  rights  and 
the  basic  responsibilities  of  more  than 
200  million  Americans.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  give  great  consideration  to 
this  matter.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
amend  the  Constitution  In  such  a  drastic 
manner  In  the  dosing  days  of  a  congiw- 


slonal  session,  when  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Senators  primarily  have  their  minds, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  indicated,  upon  the  election. 

At  one  time,  I  was  called  upon,  as  a 
Judge,  to  define  what  a  fair  trial  was.  I 
defined  a  fair  trial  to  consist  of  the 
trial  of  the  issues  before  an  Impartial 
Jury  and  an  impartial  Judge,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  Judicial  calm.  I  think  that 
matters  of  this  kind  should  be  decided 
In  the  same  way  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  time  when  we  can  be  calm,  when  we 
can  be  deliberate,  and  when  we  can  act 
as  reasonable  men,  and  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  try  to  change  the  organic  law 
of  200  million  people  and  the  organic 
law  which  Is  to  govern  the  imtold  genera- 
tions of  millions  and  mlUions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  will  come  after  us. 

Amendixig  the  Constitution  is  a  serious 
business.  It  is  not  amended  for  a  day. 
If  we  make  a  mistake  in  amending  the 
Constitution,  we  cannot  recover  from 
it  as  we  could  from  a  bad  act  of  Congress. 
We  could  repair  our  error  only  by  a  new 
amendment.  An  amendment  may  remain 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  until  the  last 
llngeriiig  sound  of  Gabriel's  horn  trem- 
bles into  ultimate  silence. 

I  think  that  our  duty  to  the  American 
people  requires  that  we  consider  this 
matter  In  a  calm  and  deliberate  at- 
mosphere. If  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
let  us  be  certain  that  It  is  wise.  Amend- 
ing the  Constitution  is  not  a  task  which 
should  be  performed  by  harried  and 
hurried  Senators. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  further  question:  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  Senate  itself  In  the  past 
has  passed  sm  entirely  different  version 
of  an  ainendment  to  the  Constitution 
provldlngior  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent? Old  it  not  at  one  time  submit  the 
proportional  plan? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Substantially  the  amend- 
ment I  am  now  proposing  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  some  years  ago  by  a  majority 
virtually  as  overwhelming  as  the  House 
version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  re- 
ceived in  the  House.  Having  been  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  Rouse,  I  know  that 
on  final  passage  the  many  House  Mem- 
bers vote  for  things  they  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  correct,  and  I  think  they  did 
that  In  this  instance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  not  at  one  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  espouse  an  entirely  different  ver- 
sion? Did  he  not  at  one  time  espouse 
the  automatic  plan,  as  opposed  to  the 
direct  election  plan? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  heartags  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  indicate 
that. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  further  question :  If  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  should  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion, would  it  not  take  the  affirmative 
vote  of  38  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thirty-eight  States,  hav- 
ing anywhere  from  75  to  76  separate  and 
hidependent  legislative  bodies. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  It  not  a  fact,  also,  that 
if  the  amendment  were  before  the  State* 
for  ratification,  that  would  effectually 


prevent  Congress  from  submitting  a  dif- 
ferent plan  if  later  on.  as  the  1976  elec- 
tion approached,  the  consensus  in  the 
two  Houses  was  that  a  different  plan 
would  be  better?  Would  that  not,  in  ef- 
fect, stop  for  7  years  any  meaningful 
reform? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes:  as  the  Persian  poet 
said: 

The  Moving  Finger  writes:  and.  having  writ, 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line. 
Nor  all  your  Teara  wash  out  a  Word  of  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  this  information. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  my 
two  friends,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  do  not  wont  my  following  remarks  to  be 
considered  at  all  disparaging  toward 
them,  nor  to  Impugn  their  thoughts,  be- 
cause I  know  that  their  motives  are.  to 
use  one  of  the  favorite  expressions  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  "as 
pure  and  clean  as  the  new  fallen  snow." 
But.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  rather 
inconsistent  for  a  Member  of  this  body  to 
suggest  that  this  matter  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed fully  and  completely  and  that  the 
Constitution  should  not  be  amended  un- 
less we  have  had  adequate  discussion  and 
that  we  have  not  had  adequate  discus- 
sion, and  then,  in  the  same  breath  or  In 
a  preceding  breath,  to  say.  "Well.  I  don't 
want  to  discuss  this  any  further  at  this 
time." 

Now  just  a  minute — Just  a  minute. 
This  matter  was  Introduced  Into  this 
body  in  January  of  last  year,  1969 — 
almost  2  years  ago.  This  matter  was  the 
subject  of  the  same  type  of  tactic  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  from  September  to 
February  of  this  year.  It  took  from 
February  to  April  before  we  could  finally 
get  a  vote.  Then  it  took  11  more  weeks  to 
get  a  report  written  by  those  opposed  to 
It.  I  think  that  the  record  will  certainly 

show 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  If  he  should  stop 
monopolizing  the  floor,  would  it  not  be 
Inctimbent  upon  someone  to  come  for- 
ward and  speak,  or  the  Qriflln-Tydlnga 
amendment  would  be  put  to  a  vote. 

Mr  BAYH.  I  think  the  assessment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  la  accuu-ate. 
I  must  say.  I  talte  Issue  with  the  use  of 
the  word  "monopolizing."  I  think  the 
Recors  will  show  that  on  most  of  the 
days  between  the  present  date  and  the 
day  after  the  Labor  Day  recess,  there  has 
been  ample  opportunity  for  others  to  be 
heard.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  think 
the  proponents  of  this  matter  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  make  their  cue, 
and  that  they  have  done  so  pretty  well. 
But  someone  has  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  and  tell  the  Senate  and 
the  country  what  is  going  on,  and  what 
Is  about  to  go  on  in  the  next  5  minutes. 
After  the  Senator  from  Indiana  sits 
down,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  BmD)  la  going  to  propose  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  we  put  aside 
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this  matter  and  go  on  to  aome  other 
business.  _, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  not  the  Beoator 
from  Indiana  object  then? 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  no  desire  to  object  because  he  thinks 
there  has  been  ample  discussion.  I  am 
willing  to  go  directly  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  at  1  pjn.  on  tomorrow,  we  vote 
on  final  passage  of  SeiMte  Joint  Reaolu- 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiANSiONi.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-gtnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  object,  but  would  not 
the  Senator  have  to  waive  rule  XEI? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  waive  rule  Xn  and 
that  the  Senate  go  on  to  consideration, 
on  tomorrow,  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 

'  Mr  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  have  to  lay  aside 
the  OrlfBn-Tydlngs  amendment  because 
that  Is  the  actual  pending  business  be- 
fore the  SeTiate.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  tried  to  get  a 
vote  on  that  amendment,  and  on  13 
other  matters,  and  found  that  he  was 
unable  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  record  Is  absolutely  clear 
that  this  Is  not  an  effort  to  explore  the 
faudts  and  shortcomings  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  In  the  next  5  minutes  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  can  have  all 
afternoon,  all  night,  and  all  day  tomor- 
row to  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  Senate 
Resolution  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

CtCTOaAI.  tXTOMU—m  timi  h»s  com» 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  na- 
tion is  only  as  strong  and  viable  as  Its 
basic  institutions.  This  Is  particularly 
the  case  In  a  republic  resting  upon  demo- 
cratic principles.  Only  the  will  of  its  peo- 
ple and  theh'  coUecUve  beUef  In  their 
government  and  Institutions  maintain 
the  stability  of  such  a  society.  Upon  such 
bedrock  has  our  Nation  rested. 

In  our  country,  the  Constitution  has 
been  both  shaper  and  preserver  of  these 
InsUtuUons.  Its  fiexibUlty  has  aUowed  us 
to  restnicture  those  InsUtuUons  in  order 
to  reflect  the  evolution  of  our  NaUon 
and  changing  needs  of  its  people.  Only 
In  this  manner  have  we  survived  and 
grown.  ConsUtuUonal  amendments  have 
been  vehicles  for  constructive  change. 
Such  consUtuUonal  evoluOon  is  what  is 
demanded  today  If  the  wlU  of  our  people 
Is  to  be  adhered  to  rather  than  thwarted. 
Our  formal  electoral  process  has  a  kink 
In  it  at  the  very  end  In  the  form  of  our 
electoral  college.  Long  ago  the  need  for 
reform  of  this  porUon  of  our  system 
was  proven.  A  call  was  then  sounded  for 
aboliUon  of  the  electoral  college.  Again 
the  summons  echoes  In  this  Chamber 
and   across   the   land.   Its   replacement 
would  be  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  the  people  them- 


selves—which is  as  it  should  really  be. 
To  delay  reform  or  dilute  its  pure  form 
in  this  case  would  be  denying  the  over- 
whelming will  of  the  people,  vigorously 
expressed.  Pollster  George  Gallup  found 
81  percent  of  those  respondmg  favorable 
to  direct  election.  The  Lou  Harris  jwU 
counted  78  percent  In  favor  of  such  a 
reform  move. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  conclusion  that: 

The  presidency  hae  evolved,  out  ol  neoea- 
Blty.  into  the  principal  political  offlce  .  .  - 
for  safeguarding  the  Interest*  of  all  the  peo- 
ple In  all  the  States.  And  since  such  la  the 
case  .  .  .  the  preaWency  should  he  subject 
to  the  direct  and  equal  control  of  all  the 
people. 


Opponents  of  this  proposal  we  have 
umder  cor»sideraUon  take  a  position  de- 
fending the  electoral  college  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  Federal  system  that 
would  collapse  if  we  changed  any  single 
part  of  it.  They  envision  such  contem- 
plated reform  as  a  radical,  self-destruc- 
Uve  effort.  This  is  In  error. 

The   original   compromise  has  never 
worked,   whereby   the   electoral  college 
was  brought  Into  being.  It  has  not  ef- 
fecUvely  balanced  off  large  and  small 
States.  The  electoral  college  has  long 
ago  become  subservient  to  the  changing 
will  of  otir  major  political  parties.  In 
fact,  rather  than  being  a  group  of  the 
best  minds  of  our  country.  It  has  de- 
generated into  a  sinecure  given  out  as 
a    political    sop.    This    appendage    has 
withered  before  our  eyes  to  the  point 
where  it  Is  a  UabUlty  to  the  concept  of 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  dangerous 
in  that  It  Is  not  responsive  to  the  direct 
will  of  our  people.  As  such.  It  can  go  In 
any     direction    without    consUtuUonal 
control  or  national  sancUon.  Herein  Ues 
potential  danger  and  even  destruction 
for  the  Nation,  as  the  last  national  elec- 
tion  amply   proved.   Many   a  coast-to- 
coast    shudder   went   through   the  na- 
tional frame  In  the  face  of  several  al- 
ternatives we  all  too  well  remember. 

America  and  her  form  of  democracy 
have  evolved.  All  this  reform  seeks  to  do 
Is  institutionalize  it.  Popular  vote  U  the 
clearest  voice  our  people  can  speak  with. 
Yet  it  is  still  possible,  as  of  this  moment, 
to  elect  a  man  as  President  who  would 
not  command  the  popular  mandate  of 
the  American  people.  This  Is.  in  truth, 
the  very  negation  of  democracy,  rather 
than  Its  afllrmaOon.  By  passing  this 
reform,  we  would  robusUy  reaffirm  the 
concepts  our  Nation  was  founded  on 
and  in  the  name  of. 

We  must  look  ahead  to  future  crises. 
The  mists  of  a  distant  future  are  not 
totally  Impenetrable.  There  will  be  other 
third  parties  brought  Into  being  by  basic 
dissatisfaction  of  significant  elements 
among  the  electorate.  There  will  be  other 
instances  of  no  single  candidate  gaining 
a  clear  mandate.  There  will  be  further 
threats  of  wholesale  political  manipu- 
lation. There  may  very  well  be  more  than 
one  unfaithful  elector  whose  behavior 
could  be  accepted  rather  than  chal- 
lenged. ■Where,  therefore,  would  a  future 
generation  stand  In  such  an  instance? 
Would  we  be  faithful  to  our  charge  11 
we  stood  aside  today  and  refused  to 
discharge  our  clear  responslbUlO? 


We  dare  not  abrogate  our  duty  and 
abandon  America  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
future  In  the  name  of  preserving  a  fos- 
sil. Reality  dictates  reform  now.  Vision 
cries  out  for  statesmanship  now.  Our 
only  real  choice  Is  to  give  power  back  to 
the  people,  from  whom  It  springs  and  to 
whom  It  truly  belongs.  We  can  do  no 
less,  immediately. 

Our  Federal  principle  enshrines  the 
will  of  the  petwie,  finding  Its  supreme  ex- 
pression In  free  diolce  of  their  own  lead- 
era  To  deny  them  the  fullest  form  of 
such  a  supreme  right  Is  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  all  principles  this  Republic  waa 
founded  and  rests  upon.  It  calls  Into 
question  the  validity  and  meaning  of  our 
system  of  government  in  the  eyes  of  an 
increasingly  aware,  questioning  elector- 
ate. 

The  Constitution  was  created  In  less 
than  100  working  days.  Can  we  not.  In 
this  time  of  a  national  demand  for  a 
responsive  legislative  branch,  come  forth 
with  one  simple  reform  that  is  so  clear 
to  all  eyes?  The  Nation  looks  to  this 
Chamber  at  this  moment,  as  in  other 
moments  of  drama  and  crisis,  for  leader- 
ship— for  decision — for  simple  decislve- 


Now  Is  not  any  time  for  obfuscaUon. 
Now  is  no  time  for  waving  a  tattered  flag 
of  tradition.  Now  is  no  time  for  delay, 
weak  excuses,  or  feeble  flappings  over 
precedents.  This  is  an  hour  for  setting 
precedents— for  letting  in  a  few  fresh 
breezes  into  America's  rooms — for  giving 
the  people  a  sign  that  their  Ciovemment 
Is  respoiislve. 

Nor  is  this  a  time  for  half  measures. 
We  are  either  going  to  abolish  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  poUtlcaUy  emasculate 
tomorrow's  demagogs,  or  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  trip  gaily  along  the  brink  of  an 
abyss.  A  meaningful,  succinct,  and  com- 
prehensive amendment  has  been  offered. 
It  is  before  us  now.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  with  us.  Delay  Is  inexcusable.  Let 
us  act. 


STATUS  OP  THE  UNFINISHED 

BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  it  remain  in  that  status 
until  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1214.  S.  4358.  and  that,  when  S.  4358 
is  stated  by  the  clerk,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  West  -Virginia  (Mr.  Rsn- 
DOLPB)  then  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? .     . 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  light  to  object,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  come  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  each  day  while  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUon  1  has  been  the  tinflnlshed 
business.  He  has  seen  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  come  In  and,  as 
the  sponsor  of  the  resoluUMi,  gain  the 
floor  He  has  discussed  this  matter  at 
length  and  has  challenged  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  to  ca«ne  forward  and  pre- 
sait  their  opposition  to  the  resolution 
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and  then,  after  having  talked  for  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  business  has 
been  laid  aside,  enabling  blm  to  come 
baclc  the  next  day  and  charge  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  with  not  coming 
forward  and  spealting  against  the  res- 
olution. 

So.  Mr.  President,  In  order  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  discussion  that 
needs  to  be  had.  that  should  be  had,  or 
that  Senators  desire  to  make,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  lolnt  resolution,  at 
this  time  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  interpose  an  objection 
to  the  request  that  the  business  be  laid 

aside.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  B^TUD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, shortly,  the  Senate  will  recess  to 
participate  in  a  Joint  meeting  with  the 
House.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  might  be  able  to  set  aside  the 
unfinished  business  until  the  conclusion 
of  morning  business  on  tomorrow  and 
allow  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  RuiDOLPH),  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  pending  Clean 
Air  Act  before  the  Senate  recesses  to  meet 
with  the  House.  I  would  hope  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama  would  not 
repeat  his  objection  If  I  seek  to  renew  my 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  in  view  of  the 
request  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
regards  as  a  personal  request,  but  with 
the  assurance  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  there  are  many 
who  oppose  this  resolution  and  who  are 
willing,  ready,  and  able  to  speak  on  the 
resolution,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  withdraw  his  objection. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  although  I  have  no 
intention  of  objecting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  not  going  to  allow  the  asser- 
tion that  he  has  monopolized  the  floor 
and  prohibited  the  opponents  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  from  having  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter 
remain  unchallenged  in  the  Rscorb. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to  be 
as  tolerant,  as  understanding,  as  con- 
genial, and  as  cooperative  as  he  possibly 
can  with  his  colleagues.  For  these  reasons, 
on  each  previous  morning  when  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  was  made,  he  has 
suggested  that  the  proponents  of  elec- 
toral reform  had  made  their  case  and  It 
was  incumbent  upon  those  who  disagreed 
to  expres."!  their  opposition,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  do.  At  no  time  has  there  been 
a  single  soul  willing  to  stand  up  and  say, 
"I  want  to  be  heard.  This  Is  why  I  do 
not  want  electoral  reform  and  that  Is 
why  I  do  not  want  electoral  reform."  No 
one  has  said  that  they  want  to  be  heard. 
Today  we  do  not  find  anything  dif- 
ferent than  we  foimd  the  last  10  days. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  both 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  their  coopera- 
tion. The  leadership  wants  to  state  at  this 


point  that  it  has  enjoyed  the  coopera- 
tion of  l)oth  sides  on  this  matter  over 
the  several  days  that  the  resolution  has 
been  before  the  Senate.  This  has  en- 
abled the  Senate  to  proceed  with  other 
business.  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  each  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
West  VirgUiia  that  he  must  reoffer  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unnnished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  it  remain  in  that 
status  until  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  tomorrow,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1214,  S.  4358,  and 
that  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph)  then  be  recognized 
immediately  after  the  8.  4358  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  request  of  the  dLstmguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  be  that  we 
may  fully  proceed  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  then? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  we  are  not  limited 
Just  to  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randoiph  ■  ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 
The  unfinished  business  would  not 
again  come  t)efore  the  Senate  until  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CtANSToNi.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


quorum  call  has  been  requested,  the  Ben- 
ate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint 
meeting  between  the  two  Houses  in  the 
other  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
membership  will  retiuTi  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  following  the  joint  meeting. 
Shall  I  continue  to  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  at  tliat  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  have  the  floor  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvenes  following  the  recess. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  quorum  call  which  is  antici- 
pated, I  would  desire  then.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  to  make 
my  remarks  when  we  return  from  the 
Joint  meeting. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
Insertions  in  the  Rbcord  be  in  order  when 
we  return  from  the  Joint  meeting? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  until  the  time 
under  the  Pastore  germaneness  rule  ex- 
pires. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  When  would  that 
be?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  should  be  roughly 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  the  Senator. 


NATIONAL    AIR    QUALITY    ACT   OP 
1970 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C«ANSTOK) .  Without  objection,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate,  Calendar  Order 
No.  1214.  8.  4358.  which  the  clisrk  wlU 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  4398,  a  bUl  to  aaund  Ui>  Claan  Air  Act 
azul  for  otber  purpooea. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body  to  advise  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  his  colleagues  who  sit  with 
him  the  approximate  time  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  join  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 
nection with  the  joint  meeting. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiiAitaTow).  That  will  depend  on  the  re- 
quest that  will  be  made  by  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


ORDE31  FOR  RECESS  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  CALL  OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
that,  at  the  appropriate  time,  after  a 


JOINT  MEETINa  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES — ADDRESS  BY  COL. 
FRANK  BORMAN,  A  SPECIAL  REP- 
RESENTATIVE OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, ON  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  not 
exceed  beyond  12:13  p.m.,  at  which  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  joint  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  US. 
prisoners  of  war. '  I  would  urge  every 
Senator  to  attend  that  joint  meeting  to- 
day because  It  is  of  great  importance. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Eisslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  stands  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  12:13  p.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate, preceded  by  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  lii.  William  R.  Wcumall,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Darrell 
St.  Claire,  proceeded  to  the  HaU  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 
address  by  Col.  Prank  Borman. 

(The  address  delivered  by  Colonel  Bor- 
man appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
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House    of    Representatives    in    today's 

RXCORD.) 

At  1:08  pjn.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate,  having  returned  to  Its 
Chamber,  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order    by    the    Presiding    Officer    iMr. 

MANSnZLO). 
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CNAWIMOCB-COWSXKr  AOWKMXWT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  propound  a  imanimous- 
consent  request,  with  the  proviso  that 
It  be  without  prejudice  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
who  is  to  be  recognized  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  during 
further  consideration  of  the  pending 
bUl.  Calendar  No.  1214,  S.  4358.  the  aean 
Air  Act.  debate  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  with  the  time  to  be 
e<;ually  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  that  time  on  any  amendments  to 
amendments,  and  motions,  and  appeals, 
except  for  motions  to  lay  on  the  table  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  bill;  that  the  time  on  the  bill 
be  limited  to  4  hours  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee;  that  no  amend- 
ments not  germane  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  be  in  order:  and  that  time  under 
the  bill  may  be  allotted  by  those  in  con- 
trol thereof  to  any  Senator  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  among  those 
who  find  some  aspects  of  the  bill  very 
controversial. 

I  want  to  Indicate  that  I  was  disturbed 
originally  because  it  was  suggested  that 
only  2  hours  of  debate  be  granted  on  the 
bill.  At  my  request,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  have  extended 
that  period  to  4  hours  which  will  provide 
additional  time  in  the  event  the  1  hour 
and  the  half  hour  allotted  to  a  particular 
amendment  might  not  be  sufficient  in 
any  particular  situation. 

This  is  a  very,  very  Important  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  going  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  the  whole  economy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try. Yet,  I  realize  that  there  Is  only  so 
much  time  that  can  profitably  be  de- 
voted in  the  Senate  in  terms  of  having 
someone  listen  to  those  who  want  to 
.<!peak. 

I  feel  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  and 
that  we  can  move  along  and  deal  with 
the  Issues  that  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make 
an  Inquiry  about  the  tinanimous-consent 
request. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Dole  amendment,  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  time  provision 


in  that  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
mine  would  be  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment.  I  could  offer  that  at  any 
time  after  the  Dole  amendment  is  offered, 
and  I  would  have  a  half  hour  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  s 
half  hour  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  agreement.  However, 
representing  the  minority  side,  I  would 
like  to  ask  If  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mdskix)  has  been  consulted  and  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
BOLPH) .  has  been  consulted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  response  to  the  question  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtisKii>  on  yesterday  afternoon  was 
agreeable  to  entering  into  such  an  agree- 
ment. He  thought  that  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  having  such  an  agreement. 
However,  at  that  time  there  was  some 
objection  from  the  other  side.  I  am  con- 
fident that  there  will  be  no  objection 
from  the  Senator  from  Maine,  because 
on  yesterday  he  had  thought  we  were 
about  to  reach  such  an  agreement,  and 
he  had  worked  for  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  out  of  the 
city,  I  think. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  his  part.  I  believe  I  can  con- 
fldently  state  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
consultation  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrdj  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskix)  about  the  pos- 
sible time  limitation  prior  to  or  after 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrdska)  on  yesterday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrginlo.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thmk  I  can  answer  the  Senator. 
My  consultation  with  the  Seruitor  from 
Maine  on  yesterday  occurred  following 
any  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hboska)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  think- 
ing now  In  terms  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  policy  luncheon  and  have  some  mat- 
ters on  the  agenda  which  will  require  my 
attention.  When  will  the  time  begin  to 

run?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  might  say  that  an 
amendment  Is  pending  now.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  on  that 
amendment,  however. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  the  meantime,  the 
time  will  be  taken  out  of  the  1  hour  al- 
lotted to  the  pending  amendment,  which 
will  be  satisfactory.  It  would  not  take 
away  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  see  to  it  that  nothing 
Is  done  before  the  Republican  confer- 
ence and  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee have  completed  their  discussions 
and  until  some  speakers  are  on  the  floor. 
The  time  will  not  begin  to  run  imtll  the 


distinguished  Seruitor  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  completed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
necessity,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Macncson) 
could  not  be  present  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments. The  Senate  will  not  be  without 
hla  thoughts  and  views  on  this  measure, 
however.  Senator  Mackuson  has  pre- 
pared a  statement  on  this  antipollution 
bUl  and  In  It  he  offers  his  strong  support, 
and  recounts  for  the  Senate  some  of  his 
own  achievements  and  those  of  the  com- 
mittee he  chairs — the  Committee  on 
Commerce — In  this  most  important  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Magncson's  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Maomcsons  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rjscord,  as  follows: 

STATXMrWT   OF   SKNATOI   MaCNTJSON 

Mr.  President,  the  SCDfitor  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Musl£le»  and  bu  coUeaguea  on  tbe 
Public  Work*  Committee  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated lor  the  Arm,  responsible  legtalatlve 
steps  they  have  taken  in  S.  4358  to  bring 
automobile  air  pollution  under  control.  By 
legislatively  mandating  the  production  of 
low-emtsslon  vehicles.  Senator  Muskle  and 
his  colleagues  have  demonstrated  resolve  to 
bring  about  the  production  oi  low-enilSBloD 
vehicles  which  would  significantly  reduce 
air  poUutlon  m  this  country. 

Low-emission  vehicle  development  baa 
been  a  matter  of  continuing  conoem  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
Commerce  Committee.  In  1967  joint  heanogs 
were  held  to  explore  electric  car  technology. 
Those  Initial  bearltigs  were  followed  in  May 
1968  by  joint  hearings  to  explore  steam  car 
technology.  On  the  bssls  of  these  bearings 
and  otber  Investigations,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  published  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Search  for  a  Low-emission  Ve- 
hicle" which  concluded  that  the  existing 
legislative  approach  to  vehicular  air  pollu- 
tion was  Inadequate,  that  other  tecboologiee 
for  vehicle  propulsion  were  feasible,  and  that 
a  new  low-emlsslon  vehicle  had  to  be  pro- 
duced If  we  were  going  to  stop  the  air  poUu- 
tlon epidemic. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  again  Jointly  searched  for  low- 
emlsslon  vehicles  In  hearings  on  S.  3072,  the 
Federal  Lo«-EmlsElon  Vehicle  Procurement 
blU — a  bill  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  this  body  on  March  36th  of  this  year  and 
which  now  awaits  action  In  the  House.  This 
procvirement  legislation  Is  an  essentlsl  first 
step  toward  realizing  the  goal  of  low-emlsslon 
vehicles  by  1975  By  offering  a  guaranteed 
government  market  to  both  Innovative  pro- 
ducers and  the  automobile  Industry  itaelf. 
the  leglslauon  can  stimulate  early  develop- 
ment and  producUon  of  smogleaa  cars.  TTie 
premium  paid  by  the  government  for  these 
cars  can  help  defray  costs  resulting  from 
nece.'sary  acceleration  of  present  research, 
development  and  production  programs.  TtM 
procurement  legislation  also  offers  vehicle 
manufacturers  the  opportunity  to  fleet  teat 
under  controUod  conditions  their  low-emla- 
slon  vehicles  to  Insure  satisfactory  consumer 
performance  when  full  production  Is  under- 
taken. 

In  addition  to  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Senate  Oammerce  (Committee  and  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  m  the  area  of 
automobile  air  pollution  control,  both  Com- 
mittees have  cooperated  in  developing  legis- 
lative provisions  authoriUng  the  setting  d 
air  pollution  standards  for  other  tran."iporta- 
tlon  modes.  Including  aircraft  and  vessels.  In 
March  the  Commerce  Committee  participated 
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In  Joint  bnurlngs  on  the  leglsl»tl«  propoMta 
from  which  th«  reported  m  pollution  bill 
wu  derived.  I  »m  Bapp;  to  My  thit  the 
Public  Worltl  Committee  accepted  several 
auggesUons  which  our  Committee  mode  con- 
cerning the  proper  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  AdmlnUtraUon  and  the  Coojt 
Guard  when  setting  standards  and  conduct- 
ing compliance  teste  on  aircraft  and  veeeela, 
nutters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Ordinarily  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee vrould  request  re-referral  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  vihlch  so  profoundly  affecta  trans- 
portation matters.  But  because  of  the  joint 
efforts  already  undertaken,  because  of  the 
lateneas  of  the  session,  and  because  of  the 
compelling  need  to  take  positive  action  on 
this  legislation  now.  no  such  request  will 
be  made. 

I  support  S.  4358  and  urge  Its  swift  en- 
actment. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

■nie  PBESrODia  OPFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlrgtaia  i  Mr.  Ranhoi^h) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgliila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. vrtU  the  Senator  yield? 

»«r.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

uKAKmotra-coMsEirr  umwxutvr 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  under  the  agreement  not  begin  to 
run  against  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Randolph)  until  such  time  as 
he  has  consumed,  if  he  does  so  consume. 
30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
attention  to  this  legislation  Is  of  the  ut- 


enactment  State  Implementation  plana 
to  achieve  national  ambient  air  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  health  of  citizens  of 
this  country. 

I  undeacore  that  this  objective  may 
be  very  difficult  to  achieve  In  this  time 
bracket.  It  is  my  belief  that  an  extension 
of  this  proposed  schedule  will  probably 
be  required  In  certain  Instances. 

However.  I  feel  that  if  we  can  achieve 
the  objectives  In  the  lioped-for  time 
period  we  would  control  and  abate  to- 
tlay's  air  pollution  and  also  prevent  In 
part  the  occurrence  of  future  air  pollu- 
tion problems,  and  we  would  do  so  rea- 
sonably and  realistically  without  doing 
violence  to  legitimate  and  necessary  busi- 
ness. In  the  process,  both  industry  and 
Government  will  be  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide the  required  capital  and  manpower 
for  what  I  know  will  be  a  mammoth,  but 
necessary,  undertaking. 

This  legislation  will  test  the  willingness 
of  the  cltlMns  of  this  NaUon  to  control 
and  abate  environmental  pollution.  Cltl 


The  National  Air  Quality  Standards 
Act  of  1970.  I  believe,  will  accelerate  the 
effort  to  provide  clean  air  through  addi- 
tional policies  and  procedures  for  action. 
It  is  Important  that  we  act  and  that  we 
do  so  not  Just  in  a  desire  to  act  but  to  do 
It  with  knowledge  and  IntelUgence.  1 
hope  »e  are  doing  that  In  this  legislation. 

Progress  in  implementing  Hie  policies 
in  this  legislation  will  receive  continuous 
review  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  over  the  3-year  authorization  pe- 
riod. Where  necessary,  further  congres- 
sional action  will  be  provided.  During  this 
time  all  affected  parties  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views.  Dnder 
review  by  the  committee  will  be  the  com- 
mitment of  both  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment U)  air  quality. 

I  want  to  state  again  with  emphasis 
that  I  would  rather  have  us  feel  that  this 
Is  not  a  matter  of  Government  as  a  senior 
partner  and  industry  as  a  Junior  partner. 
I  would  like  U)  think  of  this  as  a  partner- 
ship, a  full  partnership,  a  partnership  of 


matelv  every  Individual  citizen  would  be    understanding,  a  partnership  of  concern, 


called  on  to  pay  the  Increased  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  achievement  of  an  en- 
vironment that  protects  and  improves 
the  public  health  vrtlhln  this  country. 

I  think  It  Is  necessary  also  to  stress  the 
fact  that  effective  Implementation  In 
3  years  would  require  a  major  com- 
mitment by  Government  and  Industry. 
The  pending  bill  contains  authorizations 
of  tl.l90  blUlon  This  is  the  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  commit- 
ment, of  course,  that  must  be  followed 
within  the  apprtjprlatlon  process.  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  that  often  we 
authorize  from  the  standing  committees 


a  partnership  of  action  in  reference  to 
what  we  are  doing  In  this  legislation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  In  the 
past  the  Federal  staffing  and  funding 
have  left  much  room  for  Improvement, 
as  has  the  commitment  of  funds  and  per- 
sonnel and  staff  at  each  level  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1967.  it  was  estimated  that  the  staff 
of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration would  have  to  increase  to 
1,900  in  fiscal  1970  if  the  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1967  were  to  be  implemented  in  its 
full  potential.  Yet.  as  of  May  1.  1970. 
NAPCA  had  only  971  full  time  permanent 


most  importance.  I  am  sure  that  my  able 

I^rtS%™m"?eS^"Tilr""BiSir.  r^'r;;;;^  for  whlih  wTTil^extreme  dlf-  workers  on  "-'f"  -  ""'l"<^  "',f 
wmild  feel  It  appropriate  for  me  to  re-  ficulty  in  providing  the  necessary  funds  provision  for  1.116  in  Ita  1968  budget. 
emphasS.  although  perhaps  not  In  his  with  which  to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  going  to  This  inadequacy  has  ^^^^^[.^}-, 
ew«t  words  what  he  said  within  the  be  necessary,  if  this  task  Is  to  be  com-  terrent  to  progress  to  "ifN/^A  effort 
Settee  at  the  time  we  were  working  pleted.  that  we  have  the  funds  to  do  the  to  abate  air  poUution.  M  taplementaUon 
^^  He  indicated  on  that     work.  That  Is  why  I  call  the  attention  of     of  the  act  of  1970  is  to  be  achieved 

my  colleagues  again  not  only  to  the  au- 
thorization activity  which  results  in  the 
measure  before  us.  but  also  to  the  respon- 
slbUlty  which  this  body  wUl  have  to  ap- 
propriate the  required  funds. 

Equally  important  will  t)e  the  commit- 
ment of  those  units  of  government  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  and  certainly  the 
private  .sector  of  our  economy.  Some- 
times we  are  not  as  eager  as  we  should  be 
to  commend  business  and  industry  when, 
by  and  large,  with  exceptions — and  this 


on  the  measure. 

occaalon  that  the  National  Air  Quality 

Standartls   Act  of   1970.   could  well   be 

the  most  slgnlflcant  domestic  measure 

that  would  be  presented  during  the  91st 

Congress. 

I  echo  that  expression.  I  have  stated 
that  the  matter  Is  of  extreme  importance 
to  many  segments  of  American  life  in- 
cluding, of  course,  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  legislation  it  is  proposed  that 
we  establish  i.  national  policy  for  the  pro- 


tection of  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  our 
Republic.  I  think  It  should  be  very  clear- 
ly understood  that  thLs  Is  not  the  begin- 
ning As  we  come  today,  and  as  we  began 
yesterday,  the  consideration  of  this  lega- 
tion we  were  building  on  the  legislative 
framework  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965 
and  the  1967  Air  Quality  Act  amend- 
ments. 

So  I  think  It  is  pertinent  to  say  that 
within  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  especially  within  the  Subcotiunittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  we  have 
been  giving  attention  to  these  matters, 
responsible  to  our  coUeagijes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  Senate  that  I  think  is  responsive 
to  the  American  people,  although  we  are 
not  always  In  agreement  on  the  proce- 
dures that  are  proposed  In  this  measure. 

The  pending  bill  would  require  the 
establishment  within  3  to  S  years  of  Its 


Is  understandable — business  and  industry 
attempt  with  Congress  to  move  forward 
in  these  matters,  making  their  own  view- 
points known.  Sometimes,  very  candidly, 
the  differences  that  exist  are.  in  reality, 
our  strengths.  We  do  not  have  to  be  uni- 
form In  the  presentation  of  a  bill  to  have 
a  unity  on  the  measure  because  certainly 
the  detail  provisions  must  be  subject  to 
very  close  scrutiny.  But  It  is  the  purjiose 
of  this  leglslaUon.  which  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve,  as  well  as  the  actual 
words  of  the  act  as  presented. 

r  earlier  mentioned  that  we  have  a 
framework  of  action.  It  Is  a  framework 
which  began  with  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Air  Quality  Control  Act  of  1987. 
Frankly,  there  has  been  the  necessity  to 
change  that  program  and  there  will  be 
the  necessity  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead  to  refine  the  pending  measui«. 
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the 
administration— and  I  am  not  critical  of 
the  administration  when  I  make  this 
statement — must  fund  and  staff  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion at  the  required  level. 

We  must  have  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  emission  control  systems 
for  both  stationary  and  moving  sources. 
Funds  were  provided  in  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  to  stimulate  development  of 
the  required  technology.  This  research 
and  development  effort  has  been  severely 
underfunded  in  the  intervening  years,  a 
situation  that  mast  be  remedied. 

I  call  upon  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  I  call  upon  all  the  people 
of  the  country  who  are  concerned  with 
this  problem,  to  sec  that  this  situation  Is 
remedied  In  the  months  ahead.  For  ex- 
ample, we  placed  in  the  1967  act  author- 
ization for  a  5-year  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  the  control  of 
sulfur  oxide  emissions  from  stationary 
sottrces.  This  program  called  for  a  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  t394  million,  includ- 
ing $215  million  for  the  period  from  1968 
through  1970.  Yet.  In  this  3-year  period 
the  estimated  actual  expenditure  has 
l)een  orUy  $82  million,  or  $123  million  be- 
hind schedule.  The  estimated  expendi- 
ture lor  flscal  1971  was  $94  million,  as 
compared  to  the  currently  planned  ex- 
penditure of  $26  million. 


I  reviewed  this  research  effort  In  some 
detail  in  my  Senate  remarks  on  S.  4092 
and  the  current  fuels  and  energy  crisis  on 
July  16.  1970,  and  In  testimony  on  the 
bill  before  the  Interior  Committee  on 
September  2, 1970. 

This  was  m  connection  with  my  re- 
marks when  I  Introduced  a  bill,  with  the 
oosponsorshlp  of  more  than  60  of  my 
colleagues,  to  establish  a  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Commislson  In  this  country,  keep- 
ing In  mind  environmental  factors.  That 
was  on  September  2,  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  In  which  this  situation, 
which  certainly  Is  a  crisis,  was  stressed. 
The  remedies  to  air  pollution,  however, 
must  not  rely  solely  on  add-on  devices. 
InsulDclent  attention  has  been  given  to 
such  other  alternatives  as  fuel  cleaning. 
more  efficient  methods  for  combusting 
fuels,  and  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  with  low  potential  for  environ- 
mental impact. 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  ex- 
panded the  research  and  development 
authority  imder  section  104  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  The  development  of  control 
methods,  process  changes,  and  improved 
operating  procedures  all  offer  potential 
remedies  to  reduce  atmospheric  emis- 
sions. These  alternatives  can  be  funded 
and  developed  imder  that  act.  The  pri- 
vate sector  can  actively  participate  as 
well  as  support  its  own  development  ef- 
forta.  In  concert  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Industry  there  can  be 
accelerated  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  to  reduce  atmospheric 
emissions. 

The  legislation  being  debated  today  re- 
flects an  evolutionary  developmental  ef- 
fort by  presiding  for  the  establishment 
of  performance  standords  for  new  sta- 
tionary sources.  This  provision  would  re- 
quire the  appUcatlon  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  preventing  and  control- 
ling air  pollution  for  new  stationary 
sources. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  performance 
standards  for  new  stationary  sources  Is 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  new  air  pol- 
rutlon  problems.  These  standards  will 
tasure  that  when  an  Industry  moves  into 
any  area  with  low  pollution  levels,  that 
this  new  facility  does  not  appreciably  de- 
grade the  existing  air  quahty.  The  first 
plant  In  a  new  area  must  meet  the  same 
standards  of  performance  as  subsequent 
plants,  thus  spreading  the  responsibility 
equally  among  all  facilities  for  maintain- 
ing clean  air. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  emis- 
sion standards  for  hazardous  materials. 
Concern  Is  for  material  which  in  trace 
quantities  In  the  ambient  air  contribute 
to  a  high  risk  of  serious  irreversible  or 
Incapacitating  effects  on  health.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  this  provision  will  be  em- 
ployed to  control  only  those  materials 
which  are  extremely  hazardous  or  toxic 
to  people.  It  Is  anticipated  that  a  limited 
numl)er  of  pollutants  come  within  this 
category. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  provide  a  total 
prohibition  of  emissions  for  these  con- 
taminants, but  It  Is  recognized  that  emis- 
sions may  be  possible  without  endanger- 
ing public  health.  The  committee  in- 


tended that  the  burden  of  providing  that 
emissions  are  possible  without  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  persons  should  rest  with 
the  emitter. 

An  administrative  procedure,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  conclude  my  remarks,  is 
provided  for  those  Industries  that  dis- 
charge hazardous  materials  to  present 
scientific  and  medical  evidence  that  the 
public  health  is  not  in  danger  when  low 
level  discharge  of  these  materials  is  per- 
mitted. It  is  Intended  that  the  Secretary. 
In  establishing  the  emission  standards 
for  these  materials,  would  give  recogni- 
tion to  tlie  fact  that  trace  materials  may 
occur  as  impurities  in  many  types  of 
combustion.  In  this  regard,  section  115 
would  apply  to  primary  producers  of 
hazardous  materials  rather  than  to  gen- 
eral combustion  processes  In  which  these 
materials  appear  as  pervasive  but  in  al- 
most Immeasurably  small  quantities. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  In  my 
first  few  words,  this  is  a  significant  ap- 
proach to  a  very  pressing  problem.  I 
think  that  In  the  91st  Congress,  we  can- 
not overstate  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  compelling  need  to  enact 
such  legislation.  I  think  It  Is  without 
question  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
environmental  protection  measures  to  be 
considered,  perhaps  not  only  In  this  Con- 
gress, but  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years.  It  is  also  one  which  will  have 
broad  economic  Impact.  I  recognize  this, 
and  I  am  concerned  to  a  great  degree, 
as  I  have  stated  within  the  subcommit- 
tee, within  the  committee,  and  again  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  must  remind  Ameri- 
cans that  there  will  be  price  tags  on  the 
costs  which  they  will  pay  for  goods  and 
services. 

And  so.  as  we  desire,  and  properly  so. 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, to  provide  cleaner  air.  that  Ameri- 
cans may  live  in  greater  health,  we  know 
that  what  we  are  doing  will  be  felt,  not 
so  much  today  or  tomorrow,  but  It  will 
be  felt  by  those  generations  that  will  be 
active  In  the  United  States  of  America 
10.  15.  or  20  years  from  now. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
President — and,  of  course,  there  are 
other  reasons  which  members  of  otir 
committee,  and  especially  our  subcom- 
mittee, have  presented  and  will  pre- 
sent— I  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  4358. 
If  this  bill  is  passed,  and  if  this  bill 
or  a  revised  measure  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Is  signed 
Into  law.  I  feel  that  we  can  proceed  with 
an  accelerated  effort  to  improve  the  air 
which  is  breathed  by  the  Increasing  pop- 
ulation of  men.  women,  and  children  of 
this  country — some  209  million  persons 
Uting  In  this  Nation  today.  What  the 
figures  will  be  in  a  few  years  we  do  not 
know,  except  that  we  have  every  Indi- 
cation that  our  population  will  Increase, 
and  the  people  In  this  country  will  de- 
sire. In  large  numbers,  to  continue  to 
live  In  the  urban  and  the  closely  clus- 
tered suburban  areas  of  our  country.  So 
this  Is  a  real  problem,  a  problem  that 
concerns  all  of  us,  not  Just  Industry  and 
business  and  Government,  but  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole;  and  I 
hope  that  we  here  today,  and  subse- 
quently on  the  amendments  that  shall  be 


voted,  will  make  a  further  commitment 
to  do  this  job  and  to  do  It,  Mr.  President, 
while  we  still  have  time. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
S.  4358.  the  National  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1970.  which  was  reported  by 
our  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
September  19.  1970.  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  its  members. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph >.  and  to 
the  leadership  of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Coopehi  and  also  that  of 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pollu- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Mosiax)  and  the  ranking 
member  on  that  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BooGsi.  They  all  are  to  be  commended 
upon  their  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  the  air  nationwide  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time,  but  I  think  It 
was  brought  home  to  us  all  at  the  end  of 
last  July  and  In  the  first  week  of  August 
when  almost  the  entire  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  was  smothered  in  a  chok- 
ing smog.  As  we  looked  at  our  great  cities 
through  watery  eyes  the  realization 
came.  I  think,  with  great  urgency  that 
the  Congress  must  act  decisively  about 
this  Incredible  state  of  affairs.  The  quest 
for  solutions  to  our  national  problems  of 
air  pollution  which  a  decade  ago  had  been 
the  regard  of  merely  a  handful  of  scien- 
tists and  forward-looking  conservation- 
ists has  l)eoome  an  Issue  of  a  national 
overwhelming  concern. 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  Feb- 
ruary message  on  the  environment: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  wait  no 
longer  to  repair  the  damage  already  done 
and  to  eetabllsh  new  criteria  to  guide  ua  la 
the  future. 

Autos  and  trucks,  generally  agreed  to 
be  the  biggest  single  source  of  pollutants 
in  the  air.  came  In  lor  a  great  deal  of  crit- 
icism lost  August.  Fifteen  States  filed 
suits  in  ti^.e  Supreme  Court  In  an  attempt 
to  force  automakers  to  produce  pollu- 
tion-free cars  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  the  propheta 
of  doom  and  gloom  who  have  told  us 
again  and  yet  again  that  the  battle  has 
been  lost  before  It  has  teen  joined  and 
that  our  planet  is  inexorably  succumbing 
to  the  poison  o^  lis  own  chemical  and 
natural  waste  products. 

I  do  not  share,  nor  can  I  ever  share, 
such  pessimism.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
genius  of  the  American  spirit  which 
produced  so  much  for  so  many  can.  If 
properly  channeled  and  directed,  be 
turned  to  the  problem  of  successfully 
cleaning  up  our  environment.  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  this  battle  will  be  a  costly  one 
and  I  think  It  deserves  the  highest  pri- 
ority In  our  national  councils.  If  the  fight 
against  polluted  olr.  filthy  water,  and 
solid  waste  la  to  be  won.  we  must  have  a 
united  attack  upon  It  by  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment: Federal,  local,  and  State,  by 
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Industry,  and  by  Individuals  Uiroughout 
the  Nation.  I  think  the  prospects  of 
mountlnB  such  a  victorious  oBensive  are 
real  and  substantial.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  wav.  I  think  that  this  bill.  S.  4358.  the 
NaUonal  Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of 
1970  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  is  a  signlfl- 
cant  contribution  to  that  flght. 

The  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration telU  us  that  five  chemical 
contaminants  are  the  most  offensive  and 
dangerous  factors  In  air  pollution  today. 
The  most  pervasive  of  these  la  carbon 
monoxide,  of  which  we  have  100  mUUon 
tons  per  year  coming  largely  from  autos. 
trucks,  and  buses.  It  has  been  stated  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  that 
even  in  small  amounts,  carbon  monoxide 
diminishes  the  reflexes  of  individuals  and 
impairs  their  Judgment. 

Sulfur  dioxide,  of  which  33  million  tons 
are  dumped  into  the  air  annually.  Is  an 
IrriUting  gas  which  comes  mostly  from 
burning  of  oil  and  coal  and  it  adversely 
affects  the  individual's  lungs  and  his 
throat.  If  he  has  any  respiratory  difficulty 
at  all.  be  it  minor  such  as  a  cold,  or  major 
such  as  emphysema,  sulfur  oxide  aggra- 
vates that  ailment. 

Particulates,  of  which  28  million  tons 
find  their  way  into  the  air  in  the  United 
SUtes  annually,  are  tiny  bits  of  solid 
matter,  some  of  which  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  respiratory  system.  Again, 
they  come  mainly  from  the  burning  of 
coal  and  from  smokestacks  which  are  not 
properly  filtered. 

Hydrocarbons,  of  which  half  of  the  32- 
million-ton  total  is  each  year  discharged 
from  trucks  and  autos.  are  reputed  to  be 
a  key  ingredient  in  the  smog  that  sur- 
rounds so  many  of  our  cities  these  days. 
Nitrogen  oxides,  of  which  20  million 
tons  yearly  find  their  way  into  our  air 
stream,  is  another  smog-inducing  ele- 
ment, which  dally  pours  out  of  motor 
vehicle  tailpipes  and  also  from  combus- 
tion of  fuel,  coal,  oil,  and  so  forth,  at 
stationary  sources. 

Tallied  up,  the  public  health  officials 
estimate  that  91  million  tons  of  toxic 
material  annually  go  Into  our  atmos- 
phere as  a  result  of  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engines  in  automobiles,  trucks. 
and  buses.  Our  bill  is  aimed  specifirally 
at    reduction    of    the    toxic    substances 
poured  Into  the  air  by  automobiles  and 
by  stationary  aiers  of  fuels  in  our  hope 
that  we  can  significantly  lower  the  level 
of  air  contamination  in  future  years.  We 
cannot,  ob\1ousIy.  outlaw  the  internal 
combustion   engine:    we   cannot  forbid 
the  burning  of  coal  or  oil.  The  problem. 
a.s  I  see  it.  is  one  of  balancing;  How  we 
can  develop  standards  and  procedures 
and  controls  which  wlU  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  present  level  of  air  contami- 
nation, while  at  the  same  time  not  caus- 
ing a  severe  economic  dislocation.  It  is 
not  sufficient  at  this  time  to  point  an 
accusatory  finger  at  industry,  or  at  the 
consuming  public,  or  at  the  utilities,  or 
at   the  car  manufacturers,   or  at   any 
group  within  our  society  and  try  to  make 
them  the  villain  of  this  tableau.  There 
Is  no  villain.  There  Is  only  a  problem 
which  needs  to  be  remedied.  Our  bill  In 
my  Judgment  is  a  rational  and  viable 
Approach  to  this  problem. 


In  many  ways  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration  Is  a  trail-blazer  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  We  have  spelled  out 
and  specifically  written  into  this  act  the 
emission  standards  to  be  Imposed  on 
sources  of  poUutlon.  and  when  we  did 
that  we  did  it  with  the  realization  that 
we  were  entering  unknown  and  unex- 
plored territory.  I  think  the  situation  in 
our  country  demands  this  kind  of  action. 
But,  like  a  surgeon's  most  powerful  drug, 
such  a  drug  Is  fraught  with  danger  un- 
less expertly  administered  and  unless  the 
patient  Is  safeguarded  against  its  dele- 
terious side-effects.  And  so.  while  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  InUnt  of  our 
committee  in  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
would  offer  several  caveats  which  I  think 
must  be  recognized  from  the  outset. 

I  am  troubled  by  two  portions  of  the 
bill:  First,  the  establishment  within  the 
bill  of  emission  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles to  be  established  and  made  op- 
erational by  January  I.  1975.  and  sec- 
ond, by  the  provision  which  relates  to 
judicial    review    of    the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  deter- 
mination in  this  regard.  On  the  Question 
of  setting  standards  by  1975.  our  com- 
mittee has  been  Informed  by  the  entire 
automobile  industry  that  the  technology 
to  effect  the  desired  result  will  not  be 
available  for  wholesale  use  on  millions  of 
motor  vehicles  by  1975. 1  do  not  know  If 
this  contention  on  the  part  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is.  in  fact,  correct,  and 
as  I  pointed  out  In  my  Individual  views 
which  were  submitted  with  the  report, 
no  one  knows  whether  this  contention  Is 
correct,  since  hearings  were  not  held  on 
this  specific  subject.  As  I  suted  in  my 
individual  \1ews.  I  think  that  mandat- 
ing standards  set  out  in  this  bill  for  a 
January  1.  1975.  achievement  Is  open  to 
the  criticism  that  it  is  arbitrary.  Never- 
theless. I  think  that  the  January  1971. 
deadline  can  be  left  in  the  biU  provided 
we  also  Include  some  sensible  way  to 
prevent  economic  dislocation  should  the 
technology  not  be  available  on  that  date. 
The  inclusion  of  the  deadline  Is  a  goal  for 
automakers  to  speed  such  technological 
development.  Hopefully  they  will  achieve 
It  If  they  do  not.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  be 
allowed  to  apply  for  two  extensions  of 
1  year  each  in  order  to  make  such  per- 
formance and  emission  standards  a  real- 
ity. The  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides 
for  a  1-year  extension  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
be  empowered  to  make  such  an  extension 
or  extensions  on  the  facts  presented  to 
him.  and  that  a  determination  on  his 
part  either  to  grant  or  withhold  such  a 
suspension  should  not  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review. 

I  say  this  not  because  of  any  resent- 
ment or  dislike  for  the  process  of  Judicial 
renew.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  judicial 
review  Is  eminently  suitable  in  most  In- 
stances. I  think,  however,  that  this  is 
an  extraordinary  case  and  that  the  proc- 
ess of  Judicial  review  would  not  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  general  public. 
I  think  that  It  would  be  potentially  time 
consuming  and  might  very  well  delay, 
instead  of  hasten,  the  implementation 


date  of  emission  standards  which  we  all 
want  to  see.  We  have  reposed  great  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  our  bill  In 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  It  is  he  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  promulgation  of  air  quality  standard* 
and  their  supervision  and  enforcement. 
In  the  final  analysis.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  should  be  the  Secretary  who  should 
have  the  authority  to  make  the  deter- 
mination  about  whether  a  suspension 
of  the  January  1. 1975.  deadline  Is  desir- 
able  and /or  necessary.  The  Secretary 
has  experts  at  his  disposal  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  he  has  developed  a  wealth  of 
technical  knowledge  within  the  Depart- 
ment on  this  subject.  His  engineers  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  auto  in- 
dustry for  some  time  now  on  solving  the 
air  pollution  problem.  There  Is  no  one 
in  or  out  of  Government  better  able  to 
make  a  sound  Judgment  on  whether  or 
not  the  auto  manufacturers  can  meet 
the  January   1,  1975,  deadline.  If  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  Secretary  shows 
that  the  automakers  have  made  good 
faith  attempts  to  lick  this  technological 
problem  and  have  failed  to  meet  stand- 
ards set  in  the  bUl  by  January  1,  1975, 
he  can.  and  should,  grant  suspension. 

I  think  we  can  rely  on  the  good  faith 
and  the  bona  fides  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  use  the  sus- 
pension power  which  we  have  granted 
him  in  this  bill  lightly  or  casuaUy.  It  U 
my  understanding  that  he  would  only 
grant  such  a  suspension  after  a  long  and 
exhaustive  administrative  proceeding  at 
which  aU  points  of  view.  Including  the 
point  of  view  of  the  environmentalist  and 
conservationist  groups,  had  been  heard, 
considered,  and  digested.  To  subject  his 
final  determination  In  this  regard  to 
Judicial  review  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
unwise  and  unwarranted.  As  I  have 
said.  It  might  well  delay  the  Implementa- 
tion process  of  this  bill. 

While  there  are  other  more  technical 
correcUons  which  I  think  we  can  make 
In  the  bill,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
perfecting  amendments  as  disthigulshed 
from  substantive  changes.  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  Congress  should  feel 
a  sense  of   accomplishment  with   this 
bill.  1  think  we  have  met  the  problem 
of  air  pollution  head  on.  There  Is  no 
shirking  or  avoiding  In  this  bill;  It  is  a 
sweeping  public  statement  by  Congress 
that  it  Is  a  national  goal  and  a  high  na- 
tional priority  to  diminish  the  level  of 
air  pollution  which  we  currently  have 
in  the  Nation  and  a  full-fledged  con- 
frontation with  this  great  naUonal  prob- 
lem. ^      .  , 
Many,  many  long  hours  of  thought 
and  work  have  gone  Into  this  bill.  It  Is  a 
comprehensive  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
complex  piece  of  legislation,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  a  far-reacJilng  and  a  very 
complex  subject  that  needs  and  demands 
the  frontal  attack  which  we  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Works  have  mounted 
by  this  bill.  It  is  probably  not  a  perfect 
piece  of  leglslaUon.  After  all.  we   are 
none  of  us  experts  on  chemistry  or  In 
chemical    contaminants,    but   we    have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  expertise  which 
we  could  find  extant  in  the  executive 
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branch,  and  we  have  heard  from  In- 
dustry and  numerous  environmental  ex- 
perts m  the  private  sector.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Congress  wUl  pass  this  bUl 
and  send  it  to  the  President.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  President  will  sign 
It  into  law  and  that  we  wiU  be  on  our 
way  to  finding  a  national  soluUon  for 
the  suggering   health  problem  of   air 

"^Mr'^Presldent.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Ume  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  „,„__„  ,„, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Sponoi  .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presiden..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CABS).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
menUry  inquii-y.  Is  the  pending  amend- 
ment my  amendment  No.  926? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  please  restate  his  parlla- 
menUry  inquiry  in  loud  and  ringing 
tones.  The  Chair  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
Mr  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee apologises  to  the  Chair.  His  par- 
liamentary inquiry  was  whether  Uje 
pending  business  is  his  amendment  No. 

926  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
Cask  > .  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  spoke  on  this  amend- 
ment yesterday  and  pointed  out  that  its 
purpose  and  Intent  Is  to  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  warranty  section  of  the 
bill  a  c:;t  obligation  running  against 
the  dealer  or  distributor. 

It  is  clear  from  the  bUl,  and  1  think 
It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the  re- 
port, that  no  such  result  was  intended 
and  that  the  warranty  provisions  would 
run  entirely  against  the  manufacturer 
who.  after  all.  Is  responsible  for  design- 
ing and  manufacturing  the  automobile, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  title. 

But  to  make  it  abudantly  clear,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding, 
the  Senator  from  Tennea^ee  felt  It  would 
be  approp'-iate  to  provide  that  specific 
exemption  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself. 

That  is  the  purpo,"*  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  was  my  understanding  yester- 
day that  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MosKiti.  was  agreeable  to  accepting  It, 
Since  yesterday  there  has  been  the  op- 
portunity to  have  the  amendment 
printed.  It  Is  on  the  desk  of  every  Sen- 
ator now.  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuia 
It  with  a  number  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  time  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  WUI  the 
Senator  >-ield? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  I  take 
Just  a  moment  to  reaffirm  my  support  for 
this  amendment,  which  I  expressed  on 

^*It  doK  reflect  the  intent  of  the  leglda- 
Uon  and  of  the  conunittee  and  dartaes 
that  intent. 

For  that  reason  I  support  it, 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,    „     ,.     ,    -     .^,, 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  expired,  the  quesUon  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  we  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  Uiat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

**?Te  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
15  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  insert  a  new  section 
an  follows:  „,       „^    .   _, 

••SIC.  14.  11  Baorganlzatlon  Pl»n  No.  8  « 
1070  becomes  enoctlve  prior  to  the  dote  ol 
.nactment  of  this  Act,  wherever  In  «ny 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  the  tenn  (1 1 
■•Secretary"  or  •Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  WeUare-  U  used  It  moans  the  Ad- 
ministrator oJ  the  Envlronmenwl  ProtecUon 
Agency,  or  (2)  "Deportment  ot  Health.  Edu- 
oTtlon.  and  Welfare"  Is  used  It  meani  the 
Environmental   Protection   Agency.' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  6 
minutes.  .        . 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  Will  not 
take  5  minutes  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment This  is  a  technical  amendment.  It 
Is  InUnded  to  make  clear  that  if  toe 
President's  proposed  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  becomes  law  under  the 
reorganization  plan  which  he  submitted 
to  Congress,  all  references  In  the  mil  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare    wffl    relate    to    the   new 

The  amendment  Is  necessary  In  the 
event  that  Agency  becomes  the  adminis- 
tering Agency  of  this  program. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  the  amendment.  If 
there  is  none,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


INTERIM    REPORT   BY    SECRETARY 
OF       THE       INTERIOR— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowmg  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  State, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs, 
To  the  Congrets  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  PubUc  Law  89-605, 
as  amended.  I  am  pleased  to  tronsmit  an 
interim  report  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  which  sununarizes  his  progres 
In  negotiations  on  a  compact  for  the 
Hudson  River  Basin. 

I  share  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  s 
concern  over  the  need  for  coordinated 
comprehensive  planning  and  action  for 
the  Hudson  River  Basin  and  strongly 
support  the  approach  to  negotiations 
provided  for  by  PubUc  Law  8fr-605.  as 
amended.  The  Involvement  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
start  of  the  negotiaUons  has  enabled 
both  levels  of  government  to  have  their 
respective  voices  heard  in  determining 
the  most  appropriate  management  solu- 
tion for  the  complex  problems  of  this  Im- 
portant river  basin.  I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
his  mission  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

RiCHAU)  NIXOH. 

Thi  Whttx  House,  September  22, 1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOireE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bern',  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU  <8.  3014 1  to  designate 
certain  lands  as  wilderness,  with  wi 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  fofiowlng  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HB  13870.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  King  Range  Naoonal 
Oonaerratlon  Area  In  the  State  of  CalUornla: 
H-R  16710.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  87  ol 
title  38.  United  SUtea  Code,  to  remove  the 
time  Umltatlona  on  the  use  ot  entitlement 
to  loan  beneflti.  to  authorise  guaranteed  and 
direct  loana  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes,  to  authorlM  direct  loans  lor  certam 
disabled  veterans,   and  for  other  purpoaes: 

HR  18731  An  act  to  Increase  from  »S0  to 
MO  per  day  the  per  diem  aUowanoe  author- 
lied  in  lieu  of  subsistence  tor  members  oJ 
the  American  BatUe  Monuments  Commission 
when  In  a  travel  status. 


MISSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communl- 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  foUowing  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HR  12870.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment ot  the  King  B«xge  National 
Conservation  Aie.  in  Che  State  of  Oallfomla: 

HJt  18731.  An  act  to  IncreMe  from  MO  to 
MO  per  day  the  per  diem  allowance  author- 
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Ued  In  Ueu  oT  sutiSLsieDoe  tor  memt>«n  of 
the  American  B&tLle  Monuments  Commiaslop 
wben  la  a  T.rsvel  stat'JA;  to  the  Committer  on 
Intenor  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

H-R.  16710.  An  act  to  amend  cttapWr  37  of 
title  38.  Ualt«d  Scatee  Code,  to  remove  tb« 
time  limJtaiionA  on  the  ufie  of  eailtlement  to 
loan  beneflta.  to  authonz«  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  for  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes,  to  authorise  direct  loans  for  certain 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ban  It  log  and  Currency. 


NATIONAL    AIR    QUALTTT    STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  constd- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  4358)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMDTOMKMT   NO.    82B 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  928. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  oslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  vill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  beginning  with  Une  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  0  oo  page  53.  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  (A)  WithlQ  twenty-four  months  but 
Qo  later  than  twelve  months  before  the  ef< 
fecttve  date  of  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  an?  manufacturer 
or  manufacturers  may  Ille  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  for  a  public  hearing  on 
the  question  of  a  suspension  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards  for  one  year.  Upon 
receipt  of  auch  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  hold  a  hearing  to  enable  such 
manufacturer  or  manufacturers  and  any 
other  mterested  person  to  present  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  implementation  of  the 
standards. 

"(B)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  sign 
and  lisue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  dociimenta, 
and  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
shall  be  paid  the  same  feeis  and  mileage  tbat 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  court5  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpeaa  served  upon  any  person  under 
this  subparagraph,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  la  which  such 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  buslnees. 
upon  application  by  the  United  States  and 
after  notice  to  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary  or  to  ap- 
pear and  produce  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to  Obey 
auch  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"<C)  Within  six  months  after  such  receipt 
of  the  application  for  suspension  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  If  be  finds  upon  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  adduced  at  sucb  hearing  that  a 
su.speas]0D  Is  essential  to  the  public  Interest 
and  tbe  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
tbat  all  {xisBlble  and  good  faith  efforts  have 
been  made  va  meet  the  standards  esrablifihed 
by  this  aubaection.  and  that  effective  control 
technology,  processes,  operating  methods,  or 
other  altematlTes  are  not  Hvallable  or  have 
not  been  available  for  sufficient  period  to 
achieve  compliance  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  3uch  standards  even  with  the  full  applica- 
tions of  section  300  of  this  Act,  reconunend 
to  Congress  tlut  (1)  the  eflactlve  date  of  such 


standard  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  only 
one  year,  and  (11)  the  emission  standard  that 
should  be  applied  during  any  such  suspension 
which  standard  shall  reflect  the  greatest 
degree  or  emission  control  poaslble  through 
the  use  of  technology  available. 

"(D)  The  flndlogs  and  recommendations 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review.  Sucb  recommenda- 
tions ohall  be  effective  aa  law  at  the  end  of 
the  flrst  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  recommendation  is  transmitted 
to  It  unless,  between  the  date  ol  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance tbat  the  House  doee  not  favor  such 
recommendation. 

"(E)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

"(II)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

"(F)  Nothing  Id  this  paragraph  shall  ex- 
tend the  effective  date  of  any  emission  stand- 
ard established  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
tea  more  than  one  year." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  under 
a  time  limitation  of  I  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  1  hour,  30  minutes  on 
each  side. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  himself? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  In  1968. 
moving  sources  were  responsible  for 
more  than  42  percent  of  the  total  emis- 
sions of  the  Cve  major  pollutants — In- 
cluding 64  percent  of  the  carbon  monox- 
ide and  50  percent  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
In  health  eflects,  these  pollutants  may 
cause  cancer,  headache,  dizziness,  nau- 
sea, metabolic  and  respiratory  diseases, 
and  the  Impairment  of  mental  processes. 
In  particular,  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  message  on  the  environment 
that — 

Studies  show  that  exposure  to  10  parts 
per  million  of  carbon  monoxide  for  approxi- 
mately 8  hours  may  dull  mental  perform- 
ance. Sucb  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  are 
commonly  found  In  dtlee  throughout  the 
woffld.  In  heavy  tralSe  situations,  levels  of 
70,  ao  or  100  parts  per  mUllon  are  not  un- 
coDomon  for  short  periods. 

Solving  our  air  pollution  problems 
therefore  depends  on  the  achievement  of 
significant  reductions  In  automobile 
emissions.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  determined  that 
the  establishment  of  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  Is  a  policy  decision  so 
Important  to  public  health  that  It  should 
be  made  by  the  Congress,  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Because  Congress  has  made  the 
establishment  of  emission  standards  a 
question  of  congressional  policy,  it  should 
retain  the  authority  to  review  that  policy 
decision  on  the  basis  of  social,  health,  and 
economic  considerations.  Congress  wlU 
have  a  complete  record  on  the  basis  of  the 


Secretary's  findings,  which  will  enable 
It  to  act  expeditiously.  If  action  la  re- 
quired. 

Further,  the  argument  for  Judicial  re- 
view Is  convincing,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  that  approach  for  several  reas^ms. 
First,  there  la  an  increasing  tendency  to 
delegate  responsibility  for  policy  deci- 
sions to  the  Judiciary.  While  that  branch 
of  Government  is  less  susceptible  to  poli- 
tical and  economic  pressures,  It  has  been 
Increasingly  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
a  growing  backlog  of  cases.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  discussing  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  bill,  noted  yesterday  that 
Chief  Justice  Burger  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Judicial  system. 
The  words  of  the  Chief  Justice  are  worthy 
of  our  serious  consideration : 

Meanwhile,  not  a  week  passes  without 
speeches  In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  edi- 
torials, demanding  new  laws,  new  laws  to 
control  pollution,  new  laws  to  change  the 
environment,  new  laws  to  allow  class  actions 
by  consumers  to  protect  the  public;  but  the 
dtfflculty  lies  In  our  tendency  to  meet  new 
and  le^tlmate  demands  for  new  laws  but 
without  adequate  considerations  for  the  oon- 
Bcquencci  on  the  court*. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  also  in- 
serted the  ai>pendlx  of  the  fiscal  year 
1969  annual  rei;>ort  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  V.8.  Courts. 
It  contained  convincing  figures  that  In- 
dicate the  Congress  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  further  overload  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Although  the  provtalon  for  judicial  re- 
view contained  In  the  bill  provides  that 
the  automobile  manufacturers'  petition 
would  be  expedited,  the  decision  of  the 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  la  subject  to  review  by  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court.  It  Is  likely  that  If  the 
automobile  manufacturers  do  not  appeal, 
other  Interested  persons  or  the  United 
States  will.  Furthermore,  there  are  other 
procedural  safeguards  Incumbent  In  the 
Judicial  process  that  may  delay  the  final 
decision  on  whether  an  extension  will 
be  granted  until  the  Issue  becomes  moot. 

I  believe  congressional  review,  based 
on  the  Secretary's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, is  the  best  answer  to  th6 
difficult  problem  created  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  1975  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  amendment  so  that  It 
may  be  fully  understood. 

The  amendment  reads  in  part: 

"(4)<A)  within  twenty-four  months  but 
no  later  than  twelve  months  before  the  ef- 
fective data  of  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  any  manufacturer 
or  manufacturers  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary sn  application  for  a  public  hearing  on 
the  question  of  a  suspension  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  standards  for  one  year.  tTpon 
receipt  of  such  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  hold  a  hearing  to  enable  such 
manufacturer  or  manufacturers  and  any 
any  other  interested  person  to  present  In- 
formaUon  relevant  to  implementation  of  the 
standards." 

The  next  section  indicates  that  In  con- 
nection with  the  hearings,  of  course,  cer- 
tain subpoenas  and  other  procedures  wUl 
be  followed. 

Section  <Ci  states: 

"(C)  Wlthm  sU  months  after  such  receipt 
of  the  application  for  suspenslOQ  the  Sac- 
retary  shall,  If  he  Onds  upon  a  preponderance 
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Md  the  generiil  wrl:»re  ot  the  Diilt«d  SUtM. 
m.l  all  possible  and  good  lalth  eBartf*" 
Seen  made  to  meet  the  elindirds  established 
Sr?h?5  subs«:tlon.  and  that  eBectlv.  con- 
trol technology.  proceK>es.  "(""""B  ^'"S: 
ods.  or  other  al««naU»es  are  not  »""»"; 
or  have  not  been  avallabl.  for  s"n=^=°' /"A^ 
to  achieve  complUnM  prior  to  the  •««''" 
date  ol  such  standards  even  with  the  luU 
appllcauons  ot  »cUon  308  of  t-hls  Act  reoom- 
melid  to  Congres.  that  (1)  tj' «?«"'' -I'S 
of  such  standard  be  suspended  for  a  perlM 
of  only  one  year,  and  (11)  the  emission 
sLndard  that  shonld  be  .ppll«l  during  a^y 
such  suspension  which  standard  »haU  "- 
fteM  the  Greatest  degree  or  emission  control 
^b?e  ^^h  ^  us.  ot  technology 
available." 

Mr.  President.  I  specincaUy  note  the 
language  tn  section  (D) : 

"(D)  The  findings  and  recommendallona 
required  by  this  subsection  shaU  not  be  sub- 
5^  to  Judicial  review.  Such  «oo^»1»- 
tlons  ahaJl  be  ellecOve  as  law  "the  end  of 
the  ttrst  period  of  sixty  calendar  a«J»  «, w": 
i^uoi^lon  01  Oongre«.  ^\«  ^^'^.^ 
Which  the  recommendation  ^'""^l^. 
Jo  Itunless.  between  the  date  of  Irajamlttal 
mi  the  md  ol  the  suty-day  period  either 
^usl  t»^  a  r«olutlon  stating  in  sub- 
S^e  SITthe  House  do«i  not  favor  such 
recommendation." 


Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
STof  the  subcommittee  stres^ 
Ume  and  time  Bgalnathat  we  are  making 
very  difficult  poUcyleci.'sions.  They  have 
^  made  tune  after  Ume  by  Congr^ 
but  B-e  have  to  accept  the  responsibility 
?or  Saktog  these  very  difficult  decisions^ 
iftelame  U  true  with  lespect  to  emission 
iS^^ds  for  model  year  1975.  It  ^^ 
tn.e  that  if  we  wish  to  be  c?ns^te°t 
Congress  must  accept  responsibility  for 
S^Soti  of  that  deadline  in  the  event 
the  standards  cannot  be  met. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Judicial 
review  as  an  orderly  procedure,  in  tWs 
tostance  where  Congress  imposes  stand- 
Sds.  11  good  faith  efforts  are  m«<l^"» 
iSSision  mUht  be  h«*f»fy  ,  3?/^ 
Siould  not  Congress  have  the  final  word 
So  whether  or  not  the  extension  should 
be  granted?  By  Congress  malting  the 
Saf  judgment,  the  automobUe  industry 
would  not  have  to  wait  1.  3,  «.  »•  » 
months,  or  2  years  for  a  court  to  act  but 
woSd  have  a  decision  within  60  days. 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
arnendment.  I  beUeve  it  fits  the  situa- 
tion. It  puts  the  matwr  squarely  up  t« 
Congress:  Should  we  pass  a  law  wtuch 
eve^one  agrees  imposes  very  strict 
standards,  and  then  back  away  from  it 
and^y.  -Leave  it  up  to  the  Court  or 
the  secretary."  I  feel  If  we  a«  w™?« 
to  impose  deadlines  today  »«  f  °^,^^ 
willing  to  determine  in  the  future 
whether   the  deadlines   should  be   ejt- 

'^^erefore.  I  strongly  suggest  this 
amendment  does  offer  some  compromise. 
Mr  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  this  amendment  U  the  result 
of  efforts  by  the  subcommittee  and  *e 
full  committee  to  find  the  best  posslWe 
avenue  of  resolving  a  very  difficult  Prob- 
lem If  we  tell  a  great  industry  It  must 
meet  certain  standards  by  January  1. 
1975  or  the  1975  model  year,  then  as 
indicated  earUer.  we  must  accept  the  re- 


sponsibUlty  for  making  the  tmX  Judg- 
inent  My  amendment  would  be  a  subsU- 
tute  for  language  now  contamed  m  the 
bUl  and  would  give  Congress  this  vital 
responsibility.  It  is  patterned  very  mti^ 
after  the  reorganization  acts  submltt^ 
by  the  executive  branch  from  Ume  to 

%*'either  the  House  or  the  Senate  do 
not  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary,  for  a  1-year  extension  then 
there  is  not  a  1-year  extension,  but  at 
least  we  then  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  we  created  by  the  pasage  of 
tills  legislation.  It  occurs  to  me  that  m 
fairness  to  the  Industry,  to  the  courts, 
and  the  Secretary,  this  should  be  a  part- 
nership. There  should  be  a  coming  to- 
gether and  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  compromise  because  in  the  first 
instance  the  Secretary  holds  the  hear- 
ings, be  makes  the  recommendations,  ana 
we  have  60  legislative  days  in  which  to 
act  or  not  to  act. 

It  does  offer  a  compromise  and  we 
would  not  "pass  the  buck."  so  to  speak, 
to  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  for  offering 
this  amendment,  together  with  his  ex- 
ceUent  presenUtlon  and  explanation  of 

the  amendment.  

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  amendment. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  the  deadline  proposed 
under  section  202 ibi  which  requires  a 
specific  degree  of  emission  control  by  the 
1975  automotive  model  year. 

We  must  realize  that  a  I^bUlW  ex- 
ists that  good  faith  effort  will  still  fln(l 
the  automotive  Industry  short  of  that 
low-poUuUon  goal.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee wisely  provided  a  provision  for 
secretarial  review,  on  the  quesUon  of 
granting  relief  for  I  year  in  the  dead- 
Une.  Under  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakie)  and  Incorporated  into  the  WU. 
the  Secretary's  decision  would  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

The  Dole  amendment  preserves  toe 
basic  thrust  of  section  202(b)(4),  but 
returns  the  responsibility  for  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  my  view  that  congressional  re- 
view Is  more  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
responsibility  that  the  Congr^  is  as- 
suming in  establishing  a  specific  stand- 
ard of  emissions  control. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  DOLX)  encourages  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  that  responsibility. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  him,  and  I  do 
support  his  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  lor  yielding 
Mr   MOSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute  or 
two? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  __^    „ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  his  own  Ome. 

Mr  MOSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  the  time  m 


opposition  should  go  to  someone  else.  I 
would  suggest,  if  he  is  willing,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Kentucky   take  the   time   m 

opposition.  „,. 

The  PRBSfDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  .  _.  ,j 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  l  minute.  _      „ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  B:entucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  controlling  the 
time.  ,        _ 

Mr  B0Q08.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  controlling  time  for  those  In  favor. 
Mr.  MOSKIE.  Technically  I  control 
time  of  those  against. 

Mr  CX>OPER.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gnuurr)  wUl  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  ol  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  Is  it  the  Senator  s 
Intent  to  offer  that  amendment  now? 

Mr.  ODRNEy.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrteld? 

Mr.  COOPEK.  I  yield. 
Mr  GURNEY.  Once  we  debate  the  U- 
sues  on  the  Dole  amendment  I  do  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Dole 
amendment  to  change  the  time  provision 
in  the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  (XXiPiai  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  offer  his  amendment  now? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not hear  the  discussion  that  is  going  on 
I  am  not  criUcal  but  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order  and  the  Senate  will 
be  In  order. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee  will  control  time 
in  opposition.  ^     _ 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopib)  is  in 

opposition.  ,^^     _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  lias  control  of  the 
time  in  opposiUon.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  himself  time? 

Mr  CXiOPER.  I  yield  myself  2  mmutes. 
Mr'  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  not  ready  to  send  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Dole  amendment  to  the  desk. 
I  am  ready  to  present  my  case  against 
the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr    QURNEY.   Mr.  President.  U  the 

Senator  would  yield.  I  shall  be  very  happy 

to  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk.  Then 

we  can  dispose  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yJeld 

The*"pRESrDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Flortda. 

Mr  OORNEY.  Hi.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  Senator  may  not  oBer 
his  amendment  untU  all  time  is  yielded 
back  or  used  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. ^  ., 
Mr.  ODRNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  pariU- 

mentary  Inqtilry. _^    _  _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  GORNEY.  Can  the  amendment 
simply  be  read?  That  is  all  I  want  to  do. 
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The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER. 
amendment  may  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dou,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  1.  strike 
"Wltbln  twenty-four  months  but  no  later 
tban  twelve  months". 

On  page  1.  line  2.  capitalize  the  word  "be- 
fore"'. 

On  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "applica- 
tion" Insert  the  following:  "In  a  timely  man- 
ner to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  1  shaU 
take  just  a  minute  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment briefly,  so  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky can  have  the  two  amendments  be- 
fore him -and  present  his  argument  to 
both. 

All  this  amendment  does  Is  change 
the  time  provision  in  the  Dole  amend- 
ment in  which  application  can  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  for  relief  under  the  bill. 
The  Dole  amendment  provides  that  ap- 
plication cannot  be  made  before  2  years 
prior  to  January  1. 1975,  when  the  stand- 
ards take  effect,  and  they  cannot  be  made 
any  later  than  1  year  prior  to  that  date. 
My  amendment  simply  provides  that  the 
automobile  manufacturers  may  make  ap- 
phcatlon 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  My  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers may  go  to  the  Secretary  at  any 
time,  In  a  manner  to  be  determined  time- 
ly by  him,  to  present  their  case. 

The  reason  why  I  am  oITering  the 
amendment  Is  that,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
a  great  deal  of  leadtlme  is  necessary, 
somewhere  between  2  and  2'a  years,  of 
tooling-up-tlme  processes  for  the  man- 
lifacturers,  and  that  they  need  a  long- 
er time  than  24  months. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtrsKiE). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  two  is- 
sues have  been  raised.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  first  one  initially  in  the  2 
minutes  the  Senator  has  Just  given  me. 

The  Issue  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  shall  discuss  later,  but,  with 
respect  to  the  Dole  amendment,  I  support 
it.  I  supported  it  In  committee.  It  was 
offered  In  committee  as  a  substitute  for 
the  judicial  review  provision  which  Is  in 
the  bill. 

I  support  it  for  these  reasons,  all  of 
which  I  think  have  been  touched  upon 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas: 

First  of  all,  we  are  making  a  congres- 
sional policy  decision  if  we  enact  the  law. 
It  is  a  serious  one  and  without  prece- 
dent. We  have  done  It  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  If  the  policy  is 
changed,  only  the  Congress  should 
change  it.  The  advantage  of  the  Dole 
amendment  is  that  It  would  bring  the 
decision  back  to  Congress  to  be  made.  For 
that  reason  I  support  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. 


The  second  reason  why  I  support  the 
Dole  amendment  is  that  this  is  a  tech- 
nical question.  I  think  the  judiciary, 
within  the  judicial  review  provisions  in 
the  bill,  would  find  it  difBctilt  to  come  to 
grips  with  technical  decisions  of  this 
complexity.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the 
administration  we  have  an  agency  estab- 
lished by  Congress  which  has  developed 
the  expertise,  know-how,  and  back- 
ground to  review  any  request  for  a  change 
in  the  deadline.  The  Dole  amendment 
would  put  that  machinery  into  motion. 
After  It  had  completed  Its  work,  the  Sec- 
retary would  then  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and  the  policy  de- 
cision would  be  made  here,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  backgrotmd  developed  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  administrative  process. 

So  I  think  the  Dole  amendment  is  an 
ideal  way  to  get  at  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  postpone  the  deadline 
at  some  point  in  the  future.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  support  It.  I  think  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  It  was  offered  In  commit- 
tee. The  vote  was  very  close.  As  I  recall 
It,  it  was  8  to  6.  So  the  committee  was 
pretty  closely  divided  on  It.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  have  no  hesitation  to  support  this 
amendment,  as  I  did  In  committee,  to 
support  it  on  the  floor,  and  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  It.  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  yield  me 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  yield  the  Sena- 
tor, but  fii:st  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

This  Is  an  Important  amendment.  It 
involves  the  only  possibility  of  review, 
what  I  would  call  due  process  of  law,  in 
this  provision  of  the  bill.  I  can  attest 
that  It  Is  hard  to  understand  the  bill, 
with  all  its  provisions,  even  after  work- 
tag  on  it  for  weeks  and  months.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  knows  that  so  well. 

I  would  like  to  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  have  a  quorum  call, 
without  the  time  being  taken  from  either 
side.  In  order  to  get  more  Senators  to 
listen  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  which 
will  have  great  Impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabric  of  this  cotmtey. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Is  this 
to  be  a  live  quorum? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

Mr.  MtJSKIE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cRrk 
will  call  the  roll,  and  without  objection 
the  time  will  be  taken  from  neither  side. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  QntrmiK  but  since  this  is  a 
statement,  as  I  understand  It,  or  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill.  I  ask  that  the  time 
be  taken  from  the  time  allotted  to  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  himself  has  the  time 
on  the  btU. 


Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  while  Senators  are  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment and  the  proposed  amendment 
thereto  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet),  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  to  some  broader  aspects 
of  the  bUl. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  bill 
because  it  liitroduces  a  novel  concept  to 
automotive  emission  control — the  con- 
cept of  brinkmanship.  An  industry 
pivotal  to  the  U.S.  economy  is  to  be  re- 
quired by  statute  to  meet  standards 
which  the  committee  Itself  acknowledges 
cannot  be  met  with  existing  technology. 

Mr.  President,  brinkmanship  Is  risky 
bustaess.  It  Is  especially  risky  when  it  is 
applied  to  a  key  Industry,  and  when  it 
is  based  upon  such  questionable  premises, 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ment about  the  need  for  establishing  and 
pursuing  air  quality  standards  that  will 
protect  the  public  health.  We  are  long 
past  the  day  when  anyone  could  thtak 
that  improving  our  air  quality  will  be 
neither  painful  nor  expensive. 

But  another  unavoidable  fact  is  that 
air  pollution — whether  coming  from  fac- 
tory smokestacks,  automobile  tailpipes, 
or  backyard  incinerators — is  the  end 
product  of  an  otherwise  highly  successful 
economic  system  which  is  second  only  to 
the  environment  in  assuring  the  physical 
well-being  of  most  Americans. 

Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  penalize  the  econ- 
omy to  gain  cleaner  air.  we  must  do  so. 
But  If  we  penalize  the  economy  exces- 
sively— beyond  what  is  necessary — we 
shall  Bin  no  victory. 

In  that  light,  it  becomes  important  to 
poiht  up  some  of  the  problems  which  title 
2  dt  the  bill  is  likely  to  cause  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
most  far  reaching  of  these  provisions 
was  devised  when  the  bill  was  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  in  executive  ses- 
sion, long  after  hearings  had  been  con- 
cluded. Indeed,  as  I  understand  It,  there 
has  never  been  testimony  In  either  the 
House  or  Senate  on  the  concepts  put 
forth  In  section  202  of  this  bill.  Because 
that  is  the  situation.  I  want  to  develop 
some  facts  for  the  record — facts  which 
otherwise  might  not  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  because  of  the  absence 
of  hearings  on  section  202. 

Interestingly  enough,  for  Congress  to 
establish  standards,  as  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 202  without  even  a  hearing  or  the 
benefit  of  written  comment,  is  to  set  an 
example  which  no  administrative  agency 
would  dare  to  follow. 

Amid  the  current  fad  to  blame  the  au- 
tomobile for  a  variety  of  problems.  Con- 
gress should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  numufacture,  sale  and  servicing 
of  motor  vehicles  is  a  vital  Industry  in 
the  XJS.  economy.  The  availability  of 
automotive  transportation  is  a  basic  fac- 
tor in  the  personal  economy  and  daily 
living  of  most  of  the  identical  people  we 
seek  to  protect  from  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  800.000  Americans  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  automobile 
industry  for  their  livelihoods  and  more 
than  14  million  other  jobs  are  dependent 
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upon  its  products — in  all,  28  percent  of 
all  private  nonfann  employment  in  the 
United  States.  Cars  and  trucks  generate 
10  percent  of  all  taxes  collected  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  com- 
bined. Expenditures  for  automotive 
transportation  account  for  more  than  16 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Even  a  slight  dip  in  auto  sales,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  strike  at  General  Motors, 
sends  shock  waves  throughout  the  finan- 
cial community. 

This  bill,  as  written,  proposes  to  give 
the  automobile  Industry  from  18  to  30 
months  to  make  a  technological  break- 
through that  has  withstood  more  than 
15  years  of  research — and  even  this  11- 
loglcally  short  time  frame  ignores  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  legislation 
which  could  easily  consume  in  excess  of 
12  months. 

This  bill,  as  written,  would  saddle  the 
automobile  tadustry  with  additional 
problems,  baressments.  and  unreason- 
able demands  and  expenses  at  a  time 
when  rapidly  rising  costs  are  already 
putting  it  under  a  severe  handicap  In 
competing  with  foreign  producers — to  the 
detriment  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  holds 
a  gtm  at  the  head  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  in  a  very  dangerous 
game  of  economic  roulette. 

Such  a  monumental  gamble  should  not 
be  taken  unless  we  are  reasonably  sure 
the  potential  results  are  worth  the  risk 
we  incur.  Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  what 
it  is  that  we  actually  stand  to  gain. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  would  require 
that,  by  1975,  emissions  of  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  be  reduced  by  90 
percent  below  the  1870  levels.  It  would 
require  that  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which 
are  not  now  federally  regulated,  imdergo 
a  similar  reduction  5  years  after  stand- 
ards are  set.  Since  the  Secretary  is  ex- 
pected to  set  standards  in  1971.  the  90- 
percent  reduction  in  nitrogen  oxides 
would  be  required  In  1976. 

At  first  blush,  those  sound  like  impres- 
sive gains.  They  are.  in  effect,  a  5-year 
advance  over  the  timetable  that  the 
President,  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  an- 
nounced last  February. 

However.  I  think  we  need  to  look  more 
closely  at  these  legislatively  Imposed 
standards  if  we  are  to  put  them  into  per- 
spective with  the  full  record  as  it  stands 
today. 

To  start  with.  It  is  taterestlng  to  note 
that  last  month  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  submitted  data  attribut- 
ing 42  percent  of  manmade  pollutants  to 
transportation.  I  imderstand  that  the 
automobile  share  is  set  at  39  percent — 
39  percent,  not  the  60  to  90  percent  that 
has  been  so  frequently  charged.  It  Is  a 
serious  mistake  to  pin  too  much  hope  on 
cleaning  up  ^e  air  by  cracking  down  on 
automobiles.  Total  elimination  of  auto- 
motive pollution  would  still  leave  us  with 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  pollu- 
tion problem  to  deal  with. 

Yet  this  biU  concentrates  its  heaviest 
fire  on  the  smaller  part  of  the  job.  It  is 
another  serious  mistake  to  fall  into  the 
trap  of  thinlfine  that  stationary  sources 
of  pollution  can  be  offset  by  reducing 
automotive  pollution.  It  may  be  recalled 


that  lijayor  Lindsay  recently  enunciated 
that  fallacious  policy  in  reference  to  al- 
lowing expansion  of  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's Astoria  plant  to  relieve  New  York 
City's  severe  power  shortage.  He  Indi- 
cated it  would  be  possible  to  offset  added 
pollution  from  the  powerplant  by  curtail- 
ing auto  emissions — but  the  apparent 
logic  of  this  position  is  quite  misleading. 
The  fact  is  that  the  photochemical 
smog  and  the  carbon  monoxide  concen- 
trations caused,  in  large  part,  by  auto- 
motive emissions  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  ktad  of  air  pollution  that 
brought  on  London's  famous  "killer  fog" 
of  1952  or  the  1948  tragedy  in  Donora, 
Pa.  Those  catastrophes  were  not  caused 
by  hydrocarbons,  oxide.s  of  nitrogen,  or 
carbon  monoxide — the  major  automotive 
pollutants.  They  were  caused  by  the  com- 
bination of  sulfur  oxides  and  particu- 
lates, which  come  from  stationary 
soiu-ces.  Including  power  generating 
plants.  Motor  vehicles  contribute  about  1 
percent  of  the  sulfur  oxides  and.  even 
with  leaded  gasoline,  about  3  percent  of 
the  particulates  in  our  national  air.  I 
might  mention  that  London's  progress  in 
cleaning  its  atmosphere  has  been  ac- 
complished by  putting  controls  on  every- 
thing but  automotive  vehicles. 

Furthermore,  the  automobile  contrib- 
utes 39  percent  of  our  total  manmade  air 
pollution  only  when  pollutants  are  meas- 
ured on  a  tonnage  basis,  primarily  be- 
cause of  carbon  monoxide.  On  the  some 
weight  basis,  however,  it  takes  something 
like  220  times  as  much  carbon  monoxide 
to  attain  the  same  "threshold  health  ef- 
fect" as  that  which  results  from  sulfur 
oxides.  This  was  the  judgment  of  Cali- 
fornia's health  authorities,  who  have  had 
more  actual  experience  with  pollution 
than  anybody  else,  in  setting  their  ambi- 
ent air  standards. 

The  point  is  that  when  pollutants  are 
measured  by  their  effects  on  health 
rather  than  by  their  gross  weight,  the 
automobile's  role  in  the  picture  drops  off 
sharply.  In  the  June  1970  issue  of  En- 
vironmental Science  and  Technology, 
two  University  of  California  professors 
concluded  that  automobiles  are  respon- 
sible for  only  12  percent  of  total  U.S.  air 
pollution  when  measured  by  pollution 
harmful  ness. 

Whichever  figure  we  choose  to  accept — 
12  percent  or  39  percent — ^much  of  this 
automotive  pollution  is  being  produced 
by  older  uncontrolled  automobiles  which 
predate  the  use  of  present  emission  con- 
trols. The  committee  report  itself  makes 
this  clear.  These  older  cars  are  being 
scrapped  at  the  rate  of  more  than  7 
million  a  year.  Let  us  look  from  an  emis- 
sions viewpoint  at  the  new  and  used  cars 
which  are  replacing  them. 

Begtoning  in  1963.  automobiles  were 
equipped  with  crankcase  ventilation  sys- 
tems which  eliminate  20  percent  of  the 
hydrocarbon  emissions  from  an  uncon- 
trolled vehicle. 

Another  60  percent  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons and  all  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
comes  from  the  exhaust  pipe.  Beginning 
with  the  1966  models  in  Calllomia  and 
1968  nationwide,  exhaust  controls  sub- 
stantially lessened  that  source  of  emis- 
sions. In  the  1968  and  1969  models,  62 
percent  of  hydrocarbons  and  54  percent 


of  carbon  monoxide  emissions  were  elim- 
inated. Improvements  in  1970  controls 
raised  these  percentages  to  69  percent  for 
hydrocarbons  and  70  percent  for  carbon 
monoxide. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
bUl,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  In  mind 
that  the  automobile  Industry  already — 
due  to  their  own  efforts  and  due,  cer- 
tataly,  to  the  prodding  by  governments, 
both  State  and  Federal,  has  already 
about  eliminated  70  percent  of  the  pol- 
lutants comtag  out  of  automobile  ex- 
hausts. Now.  this  bill  would  require  the 
further  elimination  of  90  percent  of  the 
remaining  30  percent  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time — by  1975— even 
though  the  technology  to  do  so  does  not 
exist  today. 

Of  the  31  percent  of  the  remaining 
hydrocarbon  emissions,  nearly  two- 
thirds  resulted  from  evaporation  from 
the  gas  tank  and  carburetor.  Evapora- 
tive control  systems  on  all  1971  cars 
have  virtually  shut  off  that  source  of 
pollution. 

All  told.  then.  80  percent  of  the  hydro- 
carbons and  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  have  been 
eliminated  on  1971  models.  Oxides  of 
nitrogen  will  come  under  control  In 
Calllomia  in  1971  and  nationwide  in 
1973. 

The  committee  report  cites  testimony 
from  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  to  the  effect  that  these 
gains  are  Illusory  because  present  ex- 
haust controls  quickly  lose  their  effi- 
ciency through  use.  However.  NAPCA 
qualified  this  conclusion  by  noting  that 
it  was  based  on  a  broad  interpretation 
of  field  surveillance  tests  conducted  by 
the  State  of  California. 

Actually,  these  tests  show  that  the 
durability  of  exhaust  control  systems 
has  Improved  year  by  year  with  the 
technology.  For  1969  cars,  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  were  more  than  15  per- 
cent below  the  standard  even  tor  the 
greatest  amounts  of  dri»'lng  mileage  re- 
ported. Even  though  hydrocarbon  de- 
terioration has  been  more  resistant  to 
solution,  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
hydrocarbon  reduction  has  been  foimd 
to    be    lost    through    deterioration    at 

50,000  miles  of  driving. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

Some  experts  allege  that  lead  additives 
are  a  major  factor  In  the  deterioration 
of  emission  control.  Reduction  in  the 
amounts  of  lead  additives  in  gasoline  ap- 
pears to  be  a  further  step  In  improving 
the  long-range  performance  of  emission 
controls.  More  rapid  progress  will  be 
made  in  this  area  as  petroleum  compa- 
nies move  almost  dally  to  expand  the 
availability  of  such  fuels,  for  which  the 
major  part  of  ctirrent  XJS.  auto  engine 
production  is  designed. 

The  bat  proof  of  how  well  present 
emission  controls  work  Is  the  fact  that 
air  quality  already  is  improving  as  far  as 
automotive  emissions  are  concerned. 
E^'en  in  Los  Angeles,  with  Its  steady  in- 
crease in  automotive  population,  the  peak 
output  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide was  reached  In  1966  and  has  been 
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steadily  declining  ever  rince.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate— Including  the  rate  of  automo- 
tive growth — even  i(  no  unprovement* 
in  emission  controls  were  made  beyond 
the  1911  level,  by  1980  Los  Angeles  would 
have  less  automotive  hydrocarbons  In  Its 
air  than  it  had  In  1940.  Its  carbon  mon- 
oxide levels  would  be  back  to  where  they 
were  late  in  the  forties. 

This  much  has  been  accomplished  with 
relatively  little  additional  cost  to  the  car 
buyer  and  with  relaUvely  Uttle  sacrifice  In 
vehicle  performance.  Prom  here  on.  how- 
ever, the  costs  go  up  sharply  and  the 
actual  improvement  to  the  atmosphere 
becomes  less  smd  less  at  each  step. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  the  sec- 
tion 202  standards— which  the  automo- 
bile Industry  says  It  has  no  reason  to 
hope  it  can  meet  by  1975— would  accom- 
pU-sh  as  compared  with  the  1975  stand- 
ards set  by  HEW,  which  the  automobile 
mdustry  has  expressed  confidence  it  can 

Whether  or  not  our  confidence  in  the 
Industry's  abiUty  exceeds  its  own.  the 
fact  is  that  meeting  the  reQUirements  of 
section  202  would  result  In  only  minimal 
Improvements  m  air  quality. 

Since  80  peroent  of  the  hydrocarbon 
emissions  already  have  been  eliminated 
ta  the  1971  cars,  under  either  the  HEW 
requirement  or  secUon  202.  the  control 
would  be  nearly  total  by  1975—95  per- 
cent in  the  one  instance  and  98  percent 
In  the  other.  Not  a  very  significant  dif- 
ference. , .  , 
Section  202  would  bring  oxides  of 
nitrogen  under  90  percent  control  5 
years  after  standards  are  set.  compared 
with  HEWS  83  percent  by  1978.  In  New 
York  Citys  own  "Emission  Inventory 
Summary."  incidentally,  only  18  percent 
of  total  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
were  attributed  to  surface  transporta- 
Uon  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
again  section  202  offers  a  very  limited 
amount  of  improvement  over  HEW 
standards— about  a  1-percent  reduction 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  In  New  York  City, 
for  example. 

Reduction  of  carbon  monoxide  levels 
would  be  97  percent  imder  section  302 
and  86  percent  under  the  HEW  time- 
table. The  significance  of  the  gain,  how- 
ever is  somewhat  dimmed  by  recent 
scientific  findings  that  nature  renders 
atmospheric  carbon  monoxide  harmless 
In  about  a  month's  time.  Formerly.  It  was 
believed  that  carbon  monoxide  lasted 
about  3  years,  which  would  gravely  In- 
crease the  danger  of  cumulaUve  buildup. 
Unquestionably,  any  Improvement  at 
all  m  air  purity  Is  much  to  be  desired. 
The  desire,  however,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  overcome  our  sense  of  the  prac- 
tical. We  are  not  living  In  Camelot.  where 
the  very  elements  could  be  controlled  by 
decree. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  several  years  in 
both  houses  of  this  Congress.  I  have 
never  encountered  so  remarkable  a  state- 
ment as  this  passage  from  the  committee 
report  pertaining  to  section  202: 

The  Secretary  u  expeetwl  to  preas  for  tlia 
dartiopmimt  Kid  »ppUc»aon  of  Unproved 
tacbnology  rather  thK>  being  limited  by  th»t 
which  exlsu.  In  other  worda.  standards 
Mhouti  Oe  o  /uiurtion  o/  Vu  degree  of  control 
reijnlrtd.  not  tie  iejree  of  techiwtogr  avaO- 
abte  todjtf. 
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Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  confirms 
the  statement  I  have  made  over  and  over 
again;  that  the  technology  for  achieving 
the  standards  set  In  legldatlve  concrete 
by  this  bill  are  not  available. 

Also  according  to  the  report,  the 
standards  envisioned  by  section  202  are 
derived  from  a  paper  presented  In  June 
of  this  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association  by 
D.  S.  Barth  of  HEW. 

What  the  report  does  not  mention  Is 
that  Mr.  Barth,  In  presenting  his  paper, 
clearly  and  repeatedly  suted  that  he 
was  preparing  a  groundwork  for  stand- 
artla  rather  than  proposing  firm  conclu- 
sions on  which  official  standards  should 
bo  based. 

In  his  calculations.  Mr.  Barth  used 
what  can  only  be  called  a  'best  ball"  ap- 
proach which  at  each  step  compounded 
the  safety  factors  for  health  protection 
For  present  air  quality,  he  used  one- 
time peak  values  rather  than  statistically 
valid  maximum  rendings.  For  desired  air 
quality,  he  applied  the  lowest  values  ever 
reported,  not  the  most  widely-accepted 
values  of  what  is  needed  to  avoid  detri- 
mental effects  on  health.  For  the  back- 
ground concentration  factor,  he  used  the 
highest  reported  values  of  ■•natural  pol- 
lution" rather  than  more  generally  ac- 
cepted figures.  And  In  anticipating  the 
future  growth  of  the  automotive  popula- 
tion, he  went  far  beyond  most  estimates 
including  that  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation 

By  using  this  "best  ball"  apprtiach- 
that  Is.  by  assuming  the  worst  at  each 
stage  of  his  calculations — Mr.  Barth  ar- 
rived at  hypotheUcal  vehicle  emission 
goals  which  are  from  six  to  20  times  more 
severe  than  would  be  indicated  if  more 
widely  accepted  values  were  applied. 

That  Is  the  basL^  of  the  standards  pro- 
posed In  section  202  with  what  the  com- 
mittee report  refers  to  as,  quote,  "require- 
ments for  margins  of  safety."  end  quote. 
If  we  are  to  believe  both  the  bill  and 
the  automobile  Industry — one  saying 
that  these  standards  must  be  met  by  1976 
Bt  the  latest  and  the  other  sasring  that  the 
technology  for  doing  It  Is  not  yet  In 
sight — we  could  be  headed  for  an  eco- 
nomic and  transportation  crisis  in  5  or  6 
vears'  time. 

In  this  conneclton.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  automobile  Industry  believes  It 
could  meet  the  1975  standards  proposed 
by  the  administration.  I  should  also  men- 
tion that  there  was  one  qualification  to 
their  promise.  At  the  White  House  meet- 
ing last  November.  Industry  officials  in- 
dicated their  confidence  in  meeting  the 
standards  if  and  only  If  the  1970-71  Fed- 
eral standards  were  stabilized  through 
the  1974  model  year.  They  emphasized 
that  meeting  the  1975  goals  would  re- 
quire the  full  concentration  of  their  ef- 
forts without  being  diverted  onto  interim 
goals.  Imposing  new  1975  standards  and 
requiring  a  change  of  research  effort  at 
this  point  can  only  handicap  the  effort 
to  meet  either  set  of  goals. 

This  Is  especially  so  l)ecause  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  does  not  have  5  years,  or 
even  the  6  years  the  bill  provides  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  which  to 
come  up  with  the  answer.  The  leadtlmes 


Involved  In  the  mass  production  of  a  ma- 
chine as  complex  as  the  automobile  at 
reasonable  cost  and  acceptable  reliability 
drastically  reduce  the  grace  period  that 
the  manufacturers  would  have. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill 
were  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
.sion,  the  industry  would  have  3'i  years 
left  before  starting  up  1975  model  pro- 
duction. Three  and  a  half  years  Is  about 
the  normal  production  leadtime,  partic- 
ularly for  sophisticated  antlpollutlng 
systems  which  may  require  major 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  ve- 
hicle. Even  If  production  leadtime  Ls  com- 
pressed to  2  years,  simple  arithmetic 
shows  that  automotive  engineers  would 
have  only  18  months  In  which  to  invent 
the  new  approach  or  30  months  if  the 
industry  can  gain  the  1  year  only  sus- 
pension of  the  standards  provided  lor  in 
the  bill. 

Actually,  the  Industry  does  not  have 
that  much  time  because  procedural  re- 
quirements grant  the  Secretary  6 
months  In  which  to  make  his  momentous 
decision  on  whether  to  grant  the  suspen- 
sion. Then  appellate  provisions  are  pro- 
vided— and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  used 
no  matter  what  the  Secretary's  decision 
is.  These  appellate  provisions  include  an 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
which,  I  conclude,  cannot  consume  less 
than  3  months,  and  application  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari which  almost  certainly  would 
consume  at  least  3  months  more. 

During  this  perlcxl,  cars  cannot  be 
built  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  emis- 
sions systems  are  integral  to  the  car  de- 
sign and  the  design  cannot  be  established 
until  the  standards  are  set.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  Important  to  l>ear  in  mind 
that  the  Secretary,  II  he  extends  the 
statutory  deadline,  must  establish  new 
standards  which  are  the  most  stringent 
that  the  technology  can  meet. 

Even  If  the  Secretary  does  this  con- 
currently with  his  decision  to  extend  the 
deadline,  car  manufacturers  would  be 
imable  to  build  to  that  specification  un- 
til they  know  for  certain  that  tlie  Sec- 
retary's judgment  will  not  be  overturned. 
A  few  days  ago,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wlsconsm  iMr.  Nelson)  released 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
In  that  letter,  which  received  wide  pub- 
licity, the  Senator  criticized  the  auto- 
mobile industry  for  claiming  that  It  can- 
not do  by  1975  what  a  group  of  students 
had  already  accomplished  In  the  1970 
cross-coimtry  clean  air  car  race. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  read  In  the 
papers  and  seen  on  television,  that 
seemed  like  a  plausible  charge,  and  It 
was  certainly  a  serious  one.  I  therefore 
decided  to  look  Into  the  matter  to  deter- 
mine for  myself  whether  or  not  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  trying  to  pull 
the  wool  over  our  eyes. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  what  I 
found  out. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  said  that  the  automobile 
companies  "know  the  results — of  the 
clean  air  car  race — and  are  deeply  em- 
barrassed by  them." 

Of  cotirse  the  manufacturers  know  the 
results  of  the  race.  To  their  credit,  sev- 
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eral  of  them  were  deeply  involved  in 
it — providing  vehicles,  special  equip- 
ment, financing,  testing  facilities,  and 
expert  technical  advice. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
went  on  to  discuss  the  winning  car,  a 
highly  modified  1971  Ford  Capri.  He 
said: 

What  the  gtante  ol  the  automobUe  Indus- 
try are  clalnUng  cannot  tie  done,  wae  demon- 
strated to  the  American  public  by  a  team 
of  night  students  at  Wayne  Slate  who  are 
employed  as  technicians  by  Ford  Motor 
Co.  .  .  .  without  the  financial  or  technical 
resources  available  to  the  auto  Industry. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  winning  car 
was  put  together  by  a  team  of  five  stu- 
dents and  two  other  young  engineers. 
Tliree  of  the  students  and  the  other  two 
team  members  are  highly  regarded  engi- 
neers at  Ford  Motor  Co.  Without  taking 
away  from  their  accomplishment  in  the 
least.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  they  received 
not  only  every  encouragement  but  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  as  well  from 
Ford  Motor  Co..  which  worked  closely 
with  them  in  selecting  their  emission 
control  equipment. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  It  Is  that  the 
vehicle  and  others  In  the  race  are  sup- 
posed to  have  demonstrated.  It  was  said: 

The  student-modliled  Internal  combustion 
engine  using  nonleaded  gasoline  surpassed 
not  only  the  proposed  197S  Federal  stand- 
ards, but  were  far  t>elow  the  proposed  1080 
Federal  Etandartls  which  your  subcommittee 
has  recommended  be  advanced  for  1975  The 
above  results  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a 
1971  Ford  Internal  combustion  engine  can 
^      meet  the  proposed  1980  standards  today. 

3  It  was  also  claimed  that  a  total  of  nine 
of  the  cars  in  tlie  race  met  the  proposed 
1975  standards  and  that  two  of  them  met 
the  proposed  1980  standards. 

The  facts  are  that  nobody  knows 
whether  any  of  these  cars  met  the  1875 
or  the  1980  proposed  standards.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  none  of  them  were  tested  by 
using  either  the  present  or  the  proposed 
Federal  emission  test  procedures.  This  is 
not  just  a  technicality.  When  we  are 
measuring  pollution  In  terms  of  parts  per 
million — and  that  fs  what  we  are  talking 
about — different  test  procedures  can 
yield  results  that  vary  by  100  peroent  or 
more.  That  is  why  detailed  test  procedure 
requirements  are  an  integral  part  of  Fed- 
eral emission  standards. 

The  test  procedures  used  during  the 
clean  air  car  race  were  less  stringent  and 
yielded  lower  results  than  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Federal  Government's 
present  and  proposed  procedures.  Con- 
sequently, the  race  test  results  cannot  be 
equated  with  the  results  that  are  obtained 
when  a  car  is  tested  for  emissions  certi- 
fication by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

For  the  moment,  let  us  assume  that 
nine  cats  In  the  race  would  meet  the  pro- 
posed 1975  Federal  standards  and  two 
would  meet  the  proposed  1980  standards 
If  tested  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

It  was  argued  that  such  results  support 
those  provisions  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  your  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  which  would  require 
compliance  with  the  proposed  1980 
Federal  emission  standards  by  1975.  Sen- 
ator Nxlsoh  said : 
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One  can  also  conclude  that  the  aooom- 
pllshments  of  the  Wayne  SUte  University 
students  with  a  nUnlmum  of  experience  with 
a  major  manufacturer  should  be  weU  within 
the  expertise  of  all  segments  of  the  entire 
automobile  uiduatry. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that 
automobile  manufacturers  could  build 
cars  exactly  like  the  Wayne  State  Capri. 
The  question  is  whether  this  would  be  a 
practical  and  realistic  way  of  meeting  the 
emission  standards  we  are  now  being 
asktti  to  freeze  into  law. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  car.  To  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  performance  resulting 
from  the  complex  emission  control  equip- 
ment added  to  the  car.  an  engine  three 
times  as  big  as  the  standard  engine  was 
Installed  To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  per- 
formance and  fuel  economy  resulting 
from  the  extra  weight  and  the  emission 
equipment,  the  car  was  lightened  by 
substituting  plastic  for  much  of  the  orig- 
inal steel  and  glass  and  removing  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  interior  trim  and  unessen- 
tial hardware — ^hardly  a  practical  substi- 
tution for  normal  use. 

The  principal  modifications,  of  course, 
were  the  addition  of  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  costly  emission  control  system, 
including  four  platinum  catalytic  con- 
verters. Aside  from  the  very  high  cost  of 
the  platinum  In  the  exhaust  system,  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  now  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  platinum  and  It  Is  totally  Im- 
practical to  contemplate  use  In  produc- 
tion line  cars  of  large  quantities  of  this 
precious  material,  such  as  was  used  in 
the  winning  au. 

Furthermore,  the  car  and  its  emission 
control  equipment  were  specifically  de- 
signed merely  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  race — that  means  designed  to  get 
across  the  country  once,  m  good  time  and 
with  minimum  emissions.  They  were  not 
designed  to  perform  satisfactorily  for 
50,000  miles  as  demanded  by  the  war- 
ranty provisions  of  the  clean  air  bUL  In 
fact,  the  winning  car  suffered  a  60-per- 
cent deterioration  in  hydrocarbon  con- 
trol on  its  3,600-mlle  trip. 

The  car  entered  in  the  race  was  a  car 
that  would  cost  substantially  more  than 
today's  cars  to  build,  and  would  prtjbably 
require  frequent  replacement  of  Its 
platinum  converters. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  basis  for  the  con- 
clusion that  this  car  or  any  other  car  in 
the  race  represents  an  immediately 
available,  practical  way  to  meet  the 
emission  standards  included  In  the  bill. 
All  that  is  proved  by  the  results  of  the 
race  is  that  It  Is  possible.  If  cost  and 
practicality  are  no  object,  to  build  a  car 
that  comes  close  to  meeting  the  proposed 
standards  for  somewhat  less  than  4,000 
miles. 

A  serious  problem  In  the  bill  is  the 
warranty  provision.  The  warranty  provi- 
sion is  impractical,  and  I  suggest  that  It 
may  be  unenforceable.  In  the  first  place, 
a  warranty  based  on  emission  standards 
requires  some  method  of  mea.<;urement  in 
the  field.  I  understand  that  at  present 
it  would  require  some  $50,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  several  trained  techni- 
cians and  would  take  13  hours  of  time 
to  measure  and  test  the  performance  of 
one  car. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee report  speaks  about  development 


by  the  HEW  Secretary  of  a  quick-testing 
prtxedure. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  find  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  this  In  the  bill.  There 
is  no  assurance  whatever  that  the  HEW 
8ea«taty  wUl  be  able  to  develop  such  a 
quick-testing  procedure — or  when  he 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  Many  people  have 
been  trying  to  develop  a  quick,  inex- 
pensive testing  procedure — and  they 
have  had  Uttle  success  so  far. 

The  PRESIDOiG  OFFICER.  Tlje  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFPrN.  Mr.  President,  the  goals 
set  forth  in  this  bill  are  commendable. 
There  Is  no  reason  that  we  should  not 
put  as  much  pressure  as  we  can  reason- 
ably place  upon  the  automobile  Industry 
to  meet  reasonable  goals  to  control  the 
pollution  caused  by  automobiles.  I  am 
all  for  that. 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned,  however, 
that  in  this  particular  legislation,  the 
Senate  seems  to  place  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  scientists  and  automotive  engi- 
neers. As  Senators,  we  do  not  have  the 
expertise  that  is  needed.  And,  obviously, 
the  committee  Is  not  willing  to  delegate 
any  authority  to  those  who  do  have  ex- 
pertise. 

President  Keimedy  announced  a  goal 
when  he  said  we  would  go  to  the  moon  by 
a  certain  date.  But  no  one  suggested  a 
law  that  would  have  put  space  Industries 
out  of  business  11  we  had  fallen  short  in 
developing  the  needed  technology. 

Certainly  some  expertise — more  ex- 
pertise than  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  has.  should  be  employed  In 
determining  what  is  feasible  and  reason- 
able In  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  offered 
an  amendment,  and  I  know  he  believes  it 
moves  in  the  right  direction.  Frankly, 
I  think  It  does  not.  He  would  provide  for 
a  I -year  extension  period  dependent 
upon  another  vote  of  Congress. 

Frankly,  1  think  one  of  the  problems 
with  this  legislation  right  now  is  that — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for 
my  colleagues  and  without  pointing  the 
finger  at  either  side  of  the  aisle — too 
many  of  the  decisions  with  regard  to  this 
bill  are  being  made  on  a  political  basis. 

I  know  It  Is  difficult  politically  to  vote 
for  any  amendment  that  would  be  char- 
acterized by  the  press  as  weakening  the 
clean  air  bill.  Everyone  is  for  clean  air 
and  against  pollution. 

But  without  an  adequate  imderstand- 
Ing  of  what  is  really  Involved  in  some 
respects,  I  am  afraid  that  some  Sena- 
tors— and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect — will  be  casting  their  votes  on  a 
poUtical  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  these  standards  prove 
to  be  completely  unrealistic  and  threaten 
to  put  the  automobile  Industry  out  of 
business,  the  amendment  offered  would 
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require  the  Industry  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  what  I  fear  could  be  another 
political  decision.  I  believe  the  decUion 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tor who.  surrounded  with  experts,  can 
look  at  facts  objectively. 

I  believe  tlie  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  helpful  and 
that  It  would  provide  a  little  more  flexi- 
bility. I  shall  vole  for  it.  but,  unfortu- 
nately. 1  shall  then  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  ^     , 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  we  are  back 
on  the  amendment  now. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  First.  I  wish  to  inquire 
of  the  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINa   OFFICER.   Thirty 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  remains  on 

my  side?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  dlstmguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, first  of  all.  that  I  commend  him  for 
pointing  out  and  emphasizing  what  a 
tremendous  burden  we  place  on  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  As  he  Indicated,  there 
is  a  tremendous  problem  and  my  point 
is  we  create  the  problem  by  fixing  a  date 
for  imposition  of  certain  standards. 

We  should  be  willing  to  face  up  to  that 
problem  In  the  future.  Congress  should 
be  willmg.  at  that  time,  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  whether  there  should  be  an 
extension.  We  should  not  pass  that  Judg- 
ment on  to  the  courts. 

I  have  been  doing  some  checking  to 
find  out  how  long  It  takes  for  a  case  to 
go  from  the  court  of  appeals  to  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  guess  the  aver- 
age time  would  be  several  months  and 
perhaps  a  year  or  longer.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  If  we  are  willing  in  the  first 
Instance  to  Impose  stringent  standards, 
we  should  not  duck  the  responsibility 
when  it  comes  to  changing  those  stand- 
ards. I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
principle  that  we  do  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension. My  substitute  provides  for  an 
extension.  Alter  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Bealth,  Ediicatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, who  has  the  expertise,  and  in  the 
event  the  House  and  the  Senate  do  not 
act.  the  deadline  is  then  extended  for 
not  more  than  1  year.  I  am  unable  to 
say  what  will  happen  In  conference.  The 
House  bill  has  no  such  provision. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  aware  that  we 
are  making  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance 

to  him  sold  others. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
itand  the  pending  buslnesa  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Dole  amend- 
ment will  be  substituted  for  section 
202'b)4  In  the  bill,  which  was  a  sub- 
section placed  In  the  bill  In  committee 
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by  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  me.  The  choice 
is  clear  cut. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senate  can  make 
a  choice  of  the  type  review  It  wants.  The 
original  draft  of  the  bill  In  committee 
provided  no  review  of  the  effective  date 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  bill,  as  we  all 
know,  provides  that  by  January  1.  1975. 
or  by  the  time  the  1975  model  is  ready 
to  be  Introduced  Into  commerce,  the  au- 
tomobile must  be  in  conformity  with 
standards  proposed  by  the  bill  to  be  fixed 
by  law.  I  support  that  provision. 

As  I  said,  under  early  drafts  In  the 
committee.  If  It  should  develop  that  in 
the  Intervening  time  the  automobile 
companies  could  prove  that  using  all 
available  technology,  and  proceeding  In 
good  faith,  they  were  not  able  to  meet 
these  standards,  they  would  have  no  way 
to  present  It  except  that  Congress  might 
act  as  It  saw  fit. 

I  know  of  no  other  pollution  control 
blU,  which  does  not  provide  for  a  review 
of  administrative  decisions.  I  think  It 
is  unfair  to  any  group  of  citizens  In  our 
country  not  to  provide  for  them  a  method 
of  review,  a  method  whereby  they  can 
be  dealt  with  fairly.  That  Is  the  princi- 
ple of  due  process  which  is  Imbedded,  not 
only  In  our  Constitution  but  throughout 
our  legal  system.  It  Is  a  process  pro- 
vided by  the  Uth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. . 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Bakir)  and  I  of- 
fered. In  Committee,  which  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  10  to  3  in  committee — 
equally  divided  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
majority  and  minority — is  identical  with 
the  Dole  amendment  in  the  first  re- 
quirement In  both  provisions  the  manu- 
facturers, upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, may  present  their  c&ae  and  must 
prove  that  they  have  acted  in  good  faith 
and  exhausted  all  reasonable  possibili- 
ties to  come  into  conformity  with  the 
required  standards. 

Following  the  admlidstratlve  proceed- 
ing, the  Secretary  makes  a  decision 
either  granting  or  denying  an  extension 
of  1  year.  At  that  point  our  amendments 
differ. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  provides  that  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision granting  an  extension  shall  be- 
come final  within  60  days,  unless  within 
that  period  one  House  of  Congress  by 
resolution  overturns  that  decision.  The 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee provides  that  within  30  days  of 
the  Secretary's  decision  the  applicant  or 
other  Interested  party  can  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  is  no  further  trial,  the 
action  of  the  court  of  appeals  shall  be 
taken  on  the  record  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and  such  record  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  correct.  Following  the  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  the  applicant,  or  any  other 
intervenor  could  carry  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  If  he  so  desired. 

It  has  been  said  this  is  a  long  pro- 
cedure, but  tf  It  took  longer  than  1  year 
the  case  would  become  moot  There  is 
no  remission  of  emission  standards  and 
requirements  during  the  period  of  ap- 
peal. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee will  make  every  provision  to  ex- 
pedite the  matter.  I  think  It  is  eminently 
fair. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  law  we  are 
amending,  the  SecreUry  Is  required  every 
year  lo  make  reports  to  Congress  and,  of 
course.  Congress,  at  any  time,  can  take 
whatever  action  It  desires. 

1  point  out  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  provide  60 
davs  between  the  finding  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  required  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  think  of  the 
year  and  one-half  spent  In  developing 
this  bill,  I  submit  that  60  days  permits 
little  If  any  substantive  consideration  by 
Congress.  In  fact,  if  one  house  acted 
quickly,  the  other  house  would  be  frozen 
out  of  any  action. 

I  can  think  of  no  Instance  where  there 
is  not  provided  to  our  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  administrative  deci- 
sion re%1ewed  by  the  courts.  The  courts 
by  design  and  tradition  are  insulated  and 
the^fore  are  less  subject  to  pressure  and 
emotion  than  even  Congress.  I  think  Ju- 
dicial review  Is  best  in  this  case. 

This  remedy  Is  available  not  only  to 
the  manufacttirers.  The  Secretary  could 
permit  other  Interested  parties  to  inter- 
vene. The  Sierra  Club,  other  conserva- 
tionists, and  Mr.  Nader  could  present  j. 
their  case.  They,  too,  could  appeal  to  the  ■  3 
courts  If  they  so  desired.  ** 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  return  the  consti- 
tutional method  of  due  process.  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  all  parties  concerned  and  lair 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Dole  amendment.  I  support  the  <»m- 
mlttee  version.  I  have  no  great  quarrel 
with  the  Dole  proposal.  The  Congress  la 
laced  with  this  basic  problem.  Do  we  re- 
quire in  this  bill  an  accomplishment  for 
the  automobile  Industry  that  we  are  not 
certain  can  be  accomplished,  at  least  by 
the  time  set  forth— 1975?  The  answer  we 
have  made  In  the  bill  we  have  reported 
Is,  "Yes,  we  do,"  and  I  support  that  for 
the  reasons  I  noted  In  my  opening  state- 
ment. 

The  committee  has  decided  that  the 
automobile  industry  can  accomplish  the 
emissions  standards  we  require  In  the 
bill  in  the  time  established.  But  I  believe. 
In  view  of  the  element  of  doubt  that  still 
remains,  we  should  require  a  realistic 
escape  hatch,  so  that.  11  we  guessed 
wrong,  someone  can  administer  redress. 
That  redress  can  come  from  three 
sources.  It  can  come  from  the  executive 
department:  It  can  come  from  the  legis- 
lative department:  or  it  can  come  from 
the  Judiciary.  That  really  Is  the  question 
that  confronts  us  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. Where  do  we  put  It? 

There  Is  a  good  bit  to  be  said  for  each 
case  and  a  good  bit  to  be  said  against 


each.  Of  the  three  propositions,  none  is 
perfect.  I  prefer  Judicial  review,  and  I 
shall  elaborate  on  that  in  a  moment. 

I  gather,  from  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  that 
he  would  prefer  that  the  Judgment  on  re- 
lief be  vested  in  the  Executive  depart- 
ment, in  the  Secretary.  I  Judge,  further, 
that  the  only  fair  Intendment  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  that  it  be  vested  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment. In  the  form  of  a  plan  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

The  proposal  In  the  bill  offered  In 
concert  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  myself  provides  for  review  by 
the  Judiciary,  but  on  a  very  limited  basis, 
on  the  basis  that  the  relief  the  court  can 
grant  Is  circumscribed  to  one  question 
only:  That  the  extension  beyond  1975 
will  be  granted  for  1  year  or  It  will  not  be 
granted  for  I  year:  and  that  the  exten- 
sion can  tie  granted,  if  it  is  to  be  granted, 
only  on  certain  specified  statutory 
grounds. 

We  do  not  nm  the  risk  that  the  coiul 
will  Insert  Itself  into  policymaking  deter- 
minations In  this  field,  as  it  must  restrict 
Itself  to  the  basis  ol  Jurisdiction  con- 
lerred  on  It  by  the  statute. 

What  are  the  relative  merits,  really,  of 
the  three  contentions?  I  believe  the  ques- 
tion before  the  coimtry  in  1975,  If  the 
automobile  industry  has  not  succeeded 
in  producing  a  clean  car  according  to  the 
statutory  standards,  will  be  essentially  a 
question  of  fact — that  Is,  whether  the  In- 
dustry applied  good  faith  efforts  and 
whether  it  was  possible  within  the  then 
state  of  the  art  to  produce  a  clean  car. 

Questions  of  fact,  historically  and 
traditionally,  are  best  tried,  and  have  al- 
ways been  best  tried,  except  in  certain 
specific  Instances,  by  the  Judiciary.  They 
are  certainly  more  amenable  to  being 
tried  in  the  Judiciary  than  they  are  by 
535  legislators  The  procedure  lor  deter- 
mining these  Issues  Is  already  formalized 
and  Imbedded  In  the  Judicial  precedents 
of  this  country,  indeed  reduced  to  writing 
in  this  statute. 

But.  not  least  of  all,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  U  In  1975  the  automobile  Industry, 
for  whatever  reason,  has  not  produced 
a  clean  car.  the  amoimt  and  type  of  in- 
terest In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Congress,  and  the  courts  will  be 
extraordinary  Indeed,  becau.se  the  net  ef- 
fect of  this  statute,  Mr.  President — and 

1  think  It  is  important  that  we  realize 
it — Is  to  simply  say.  "Produce  a  clean 
car  by  1975  or  stop  producing  Internal 
combustion  cars." 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  1-year  reprieve,  I 
have  an  Idea  that  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial Interest  in  the  proceedings  by  which 
that  is  determined.  I  believe  the  court, 
in  the  sanctity  of  its  Judicial  undertak- 
ing. In  the  calm,  cool  deliberations  of 
its  factfinding  function.  In  its  detach- 
ment from  the  immediate  pressures 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  best  suited  to  imder- 
take  this  task,  rather  than  535  legisla- 
tors. 435  of  them  standing  for  election 
In  12  months  and  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  standing  for  election  in  1976.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pressure,  the  heat,  and 
the  confrontation  of  a  political  campaign 
for  President  in  1976.  The  Congress  is 
probably  the  least  likely  place  to  have 
clear,  calm  determination  of  that  fact 
issue. 

Congress  Is  perfectly  within  Its  right 
to  reserve  to  Itoell  the  determination  of 
this  Issue  of  fact,  but  I  believe  we  are 
doing  ourselves  a  disservice  U  we  do  not 
vest  it  in  the  judiciary. 

That  leaves  only  the  other  alternative, 
then,  of  the  executive  department.  I 
would  have  no  great  quarrel  with  letting 
the  Secretary  decide  whether  or  not  the 
automobile  industry  had  used  good  faith 
and  had  made  Its  very  best  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  clean  car  by  1975,  but  this  may  be 
the  biggest  industrial  Judgment  that  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  in  this 
century.  It  may  have  the  biggest  Impact 
on  the  economj'  that  any  of  us  have  par- 
ticipated In  in  recent  years.  It  Is  going  to 
be  of  extraordinary  Importance  and  an 
extraordinarily  emotional  situation  if 
the  Industry  has  not  produced  a  clean 
car,  according  to  this  formula,  by  1975. 

I  can  guarantee  my  colleagues  that, 
whatever  Judgment  we  make,  whichever 
of  the  three  departments  we  elect  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Industry 
would  have  a  1-year  reprieve  in  the 
event  it  had  not  produced  a  clean  car, 
will  not  be  perfect.  I  think  we  must 
realize  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  the 
best  we  can  do  and  that  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  whatef'er 
Judgment  we  make,  but  I  believe  the 
Judiciary  is  the  one  best  equipped,  best 
suited,  and  best  able  to  make  this  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Its.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wanted  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Kentucky    yield    me    2 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  3  minutes, 
and  more  If  he  needs  It. 
Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  on  the 
Dole  amendment  is  the  determination 
by  the  Senate  of  the  best  method  by 
which  the  Secretary's  decision  concern- 
ing the  capability  and  technology  avail- 
able for  the  automobile  Industry  to  meet 
what  this  bill  requires  of  it  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  can  best  be  judged  to  be 
correct. 

I  want  to  concur  In  the  statements 
already  made  that,  as  between  Congress 
deciding  within  a  60-day  period  whether 
the  Secretary  has  been  correct  In  his 
Judgment,  and  a  court  of  law  deciding 
it.  having  the  right  of  subpena.  the 
right  of  discovery,  the  right  of  calling 
expert  witnesses,  and  making  a  judg- 
ment, we  would  be  serving  the  public 
Interest  If  we  placed  this  Issue  where 
it  would  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
rather  than  our  own. 

For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the  Dole 
amendment  and  support  tlie  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee  by  Senators 
C00PC8  and  Bakek. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  Setutor's  line  of  reasoning.  I  per- 
sonally would  prefer  an  administrative 
decision.  I  think  it  would  be  better  placed 
there.  But  I  can  see  there  would  be  very 
little  chance  that  this  body  would  accept 
that  change. 

But  as  to  a  choice  t>etween  a  judicial 
decision  and  what  I  regret  to  say,  un- 
fortunately, might  be  a  political  decision 
in  Congress,  I  think  the  Industry  and 
the  public  would  be  better  served  by  a 
Judicial  decision. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

It  is  important  that  we  review  how 
these  different  procedures  might  apply. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  Dole  amendment  and  the 
language  now  in  the  bill  are  very  much 
alike  in  the  initial  stages.  The  first  pos- 
sible time  that  a  petition  could  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  would  be  September  1, 
1972.  If  we  take  the  model  year,  or  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  if  we  go  on  a  calendar  date 
basis.  Then  we  allow  the  Secretary  S 
months  to  make  a  recommendation. 

If  we  take  the  first  date,  the  petition 
being  filed  on  September  l,  1972,  then  he 
would  have  until  March  1,  1973.  If  we 
take  a  calendar  date,  he  would  have  until 
July  1.  1973.  Then  after  that  finding, 
if  we  use  the  Judicial  review  approach, 
he  would  have  30  days  in  which  to  file  a 
petition  ■with  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  would 
either  be  April  of  1973  or  August  of  1973. 
I  have  been  trying  to  determine  Just  how 
long  It  might  take  for  this  case  to  be 
heard  by  the  court  of  appeals.  I  have  been 
informed  that  It  might  be  as  short  as 
3  or  4  months,  but  possibly  it  might  ex- 
tend to  6  monttis,  a  months,  or  even  a 
year. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  right  of 
apptal  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  It  would 
probably  be  a  moot  question,  because  it 
would  never  be  determined  by  the  Court 
by  the  time  the  1975  model  year  was  on 
the  market 

I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  question  at  this  point:  In  the 
event  the  Court  has  not  made  a  final  de- 
termination, and  January  1,  1975,  was 
rolling  around,  or  the  1975  model  was 
available,  and  the  matter  was  still  in 
court,  what  would  be  the  effect  ol  the 
Judicial  review  section?  Would  the 
standards  apply,  or  would  they  be  held 
In  abeyance  while  the  Court  made  the 
determination? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  in  the  short  statement  I 
made. 

I  point  out.  first,  that  even  though  ap- 
plication Is  made,  there  Is  no  relaxation 
or  postponement  ol  the  apjplication  of 
emission  requirements.  Automobile  com- 
panies must  continue  to  come  into  con- 
formity, and  U  they  have  not  reached 
conformity  on  the  effective  date,  the  bur- 
den would  fall  on  them. 
The  Senator  asks  me  what  would  hap- 
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pen  It  the  court  had  not  passed  upon 
it  at  that  time.  We  discussed  this  In  the 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  I  discussed  it.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  asked  questions  about  It. 

It  was  our  Judgment,  first,  that  Con- 
gress can  limit  the  courts  In  respect  to 
the  remedy  they  can  grant  and  this 
the  committee  has  done  by  limiting 
jurisdiction  to  a  1-year  extension.  Our 
judgment  was  that  If  It  took  more  than 
1  year  to  reach  a  decision,  the  case 
wi »  moot,  and  the  automobile  companies 
would  have  to  come  Into  conformity  or 
seek  a  remedy  from  Congress.  On  the 
nther  hand.  I  want  to  be  straightforward 
«rd  honest  about  it:  I  cannot  determine 
nor  direct  how  or  when  a  court  might 
determine  the  question  of  due  process. 
and  I  do  net  beUeve  anyone  can  do  that. 
The  provision  does  provide  for  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  and  I  expect  the  court 
would  make  every  effort  to  handle  such 
a  matter  with  dispatch. 

I  must  say  again,  however,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides  due  process.  AJthotigh 
there  Is  authority  to  the  contrary.  I  stffl 
believe  that  even  if  no  review  Is  pro- 
vided In  this  measure,  an  Interested  per- 
son cou!d  go  Into  court  and  say,  "I  have 
betn  dented  constitutional  due  process." 
and  my  Judgment  Is  that  the  court  would 
grant  some  review.  Thus  the  Senator's 
provision  may  still  give  rise  to  Judicial 
review,  without,  however,  the  directions 
contained  in  the  committee  bill . 

The  committee  bin  places  very  con- 
crete limits  upon  Judicial  review  and  I 
think  It  Is  as  precise  In  Its  limits  as  any 
method  of  review  can  be. 

Mr  DOLE  I  say  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  this  does  appear  to  be  a  weak- 
ness in  the  judicial  review  section.  There 
has  been  much  stress  on  the  point  that 
time  Is  of  the  essence,  and  we  must  make 
a  final  determination  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  unless  we  want  to  penalize 
tmfalrly  a  great  industry  In  America. 

Under  the  so-called  Dole  amendment, 
we  have  the  same  effective  date,  but  then, 
after  the  Secretary  makes  his  decision, 
he  has  6  months.  He  would  make  that 
decision  either  on  March  1,  1973.  or 
July  1, 1913,  again  depending  on  whether 
he  used  the  model  year  to  determine  the 
date  or  the  calendar  year.  Then  the  Con- 
gress woiild  have  to  act  within  »0  days. 
So  we  would  be  certain,  that  the  decision 
made  by  one  House  of  Congress  or  the 
decision  made  by  the  Secretary  would  be 
final  not  later  than  September  1,  1973, 
and  perhaps  as  early  as  May  1,  1973. 

I  say  again  that  perhaps  the  imderly- 
Ing  weakness  of  Judicial  review.  In  this 
particular  instance,  is  the  fact  that  there 
might  not  be  a  decision  by  January  1, 
1975.  or  by  the  time  the  1975  model  was 
on  the  market  and  we  would  then  do  a 
disservice  to  an  important  Industry. 

But  if  we  make  the  judgment  In  the 
first  Instance,  as  we  are  about  to  do 
today,  despite  political  pressures,  politi- 
cal pressures  which  are  surely  greater 
now  than  they  will  l>e  In  1975,  because 
hopefully  there  will  be  progress  and  less 
IwDatlon  then.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
political  pressures  will  be  something  we 
can  withstand. 


If  Congress  Is  willing  to  impose  strin- 
gent standards  today,  then  Congress 
should  be  wilimg  to  face  up  to  that 
Judgment  2  years  from  now.  If  we  were 
wrong,  the  extension  should  t>e  granted; 
and  If  we  were  right,  the  extension 
should  not  be  granted.  Of  course,  II  we 
are  totally  wrong  or  far  off  base,  then 
perhaps  the  entire  law  would  need  to  be 
revised.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  If  we 
are  willing.  In  September  of  1970,  to 
state  that  5  years  from  now  we  are  going 
to  meet  certain  standards,  then  the  same 
body,  the  same  Congress,  should  say  2 
years  hence  that  we  were  right  or  we 
were  wrong.  We  should  make  the  final 
judgment:  we  should  not  pass  It  off  onto 
some  court  because  of  imagined  political 
pressures  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  resCTve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  amendment 
to  the  pending  Dole  amendment  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

The  PRESnJINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUSB^E.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  effect 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request,  if 
agreed  to.  be  to  terminate  the  time  other- 
wise still  available  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  No.  It 
would  allow  the  Gumey  amendment  to 
be  called  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  effect  be  to 
add  the  time  on  the  Gumey  amendment 
to  the  time  still  remaining  on  the  Dole 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
add  15  minutes  to  a  side. 
Mr.  MUSKIF.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  the  Chair  to  clarify  one  thing. 

He  may  already  have  done  that,  but 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.   Mr.   President.  reser\-ing 

the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  a  min- 
ute on  the  bin.  or  whatever  time  the 
Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  simply  like 
a  clarification  from  the  Presidtog  Officer 
that  perha[>s  has  been  given,  but  I  could 
not  hear  it. 

I  first  inquire.  If  this  Is  not  permitted 
as  requested  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  what  time  now  remains  on  the 

Dole  amendment?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  B  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the    right   to   object,    a   parliamentary 

Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  dtber  event,  the  first 
vote  would  come  upon  the  Oomey 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOQGS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WiU  the  Chair  Inform 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he  is  cor- 
rect in  his  understanding  that  the  Qur- 
ney  amendment  would  \x  subject  to  the 
limitation  previously  agreed  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  a  limitation  of  one-half  hour, 
15  minutes  to  the  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

AMXHDMZHT   NO.   92a 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  1.  bagmning  on  IUm  1.  iUlk* 
'■Within  tw«nty-four  moottu  but  no  later 
tlian  twelve  monttu". 

On  page  1.  line  2.  capltaUxe  the  word 
"belore". 

On  page  1,  line  4,  »tur  the  word  "applica- 
tion" ineert  the  following:  "In  a  timely  man- 
ner to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  change  the  time  pro-  X 
visions  In  the  Dole  amendment  In  which  g 
application  for  relief  may  be  sought  un- 
der the  Dole  amendment.  We  have  been 
talking  in  the  last  15  or  20  minutes,  on 
the  argument  of  both  the  Dole  amend- 
ment and  the  provision  now  In  the  bill 
about  the  Judicial  review,  about  the  im- 
portance of  time.  Time  Is  Important  In 
this  provision,  because  there  has  to  be 
a  very  considerable  lead  time  for  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  Jell  their 
model,  the  elements  that  go  into  the 
model  as  well  as  the  antipollution  device, 
and  order  tools  to  manufacture  the  anti- 
pollution device:  and  I  am  Informed 
that  It  means  a  very  considerable  body 
change.  So  there  will  have  to  be  many 
tools  besides  the  ones  needed  to  manu- 
facture the  antipollution  device.  All  this 
requires  time. 

This  is  a  tough  bill.  We  all  admit  that 
It  Is  so.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
in  the  bill  at  this  time  a  review  method, 
so  that  relief  can  be  obtained  from  this 
bill  lor  at  least  1  year,  under  the  judi- 
cial review  measure.  That  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk)  has 
offered  his  differing  ameiidment  for  re- 
lief, also,  because  no  one  is  sure  In  the 
automobile  industry.  In  the  Public  Works 
Committee  which  heard  this  matter,  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare's  shop  whether  the  auto- 
mobile industry  can  meet  this  January 
1.  1975.  deadline.  Everyone  says  that 
right  now  it  is  not  within  the  state  of  the 
art.  although  we  will  hope  that  It  can 
be  met  by  January  1.  1975.  The  point  Is 
that  If  It  cannot,  then  we  must  have 
relief  for  this  great  Industry  In  America 


that  employs  so  many  people  and  means 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  differing 
people  on  what  kind  of  leadtlme  Is  re- 
quired by  the  automobile  Industry.  Some 
say  3  years;  some  say  three  and  a  half 
years.  The  shortest  I  have  heard  Is  2 
years. 

The  Dole  amendment  provides  that  the 
automobile  industry  cannot  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  until  24  months 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  January  1. 
1975.  Then  we  add  6  months  that  the 
Secretary  has  within  which  to  make  his 
determination,  and  add  2  months  more 
w.ihin  which  Congress  has  to  either 
agree  with  the  Secretary  or  not  agree 
with  the  Secretary,  and  we  have  short- 
ened the  24  months  to  8  months  less.  I 
have  not  heard  any  statement  from  any- 
body that  says  that  is  enough  leadtlme 
within  which  the  automobile  industry 
can  tool  up  and  produce  the  1975  models 
reqtiirlng  tills  antipollution  device. 

All  my  amendment  does  Is  to  take  out 
this  24-month  period  and  the  12-month 
period,  and  It  puts  In  there  this  language: 
"in  a  timely  manner  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary,  him- 
self may  determine  what  Is  timely  on  the 
part  of  the  automobile  Industry  within 
which  to  make  application  for  relief  un- 
der this  bill.  No  one  is  better  prepared  to 
make  that  determination  than  the  Sec- 
retary. He  has  the  experts  within  his 
shop  who  have  been  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  air  pollution  for  a  matter  of 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  informed 
that  they  continually  check  closely  with 
the  automobile  industry  In  Detroit,  flnd- 
mg  out  what  is  going  on  within  the  tx- 
[wrlmental  stages  now.  within  the  re- 
search and  development  on  this  antipol- 
lution device ;  and  the  Secretary.  Indeed, 
would  know  when  it  was  timely  for  the 
automobile  Industry  to  make  an  applica- 
tion. 

I  know  that  arguments  will  be  made 
that  the  automobile  industry  is  going  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  within  a  day 
or  two  after  this  bill  is  passed  if  we  put 
in  "In  a  timely  manner."  The  other  argu- 
ment, on  the  other  end  of  the  pole,  is 
that  they  wUl  wait  until  the  last  minute. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  they  have  that  bad 
faith,  but  I  think  something  else  will 
compel  them  to  do  otherwise.  Obviously, 
the  automobile  Industry  Is  not  going  to  go 
to  the  Secretary  within  a  day  or  two  or 
a  week  or  two  or  a  month  or  two  after 
this  bill  becomes  law.  tiecause  they  want 
the  best  case  they  can  get,  too. 

The  beat  case  they  can  get  Is  to  wait 
as  long  as  they  can,  showing  the  results 
of  their  research  and  development.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  pole,  they  are  not 
going  to  wait  until  the  last  minute,  ei- 
ther, t>ecause  they  cannot  do  tliat.  They 
have  to  Jell  their  model:  they  have  to 
order  their  tools:  they  have  to  be  In  a 
condition  to  get  In  their  1975  models. 

So  It  seems  to  n:e  that  the  only  sensi- 
ble way  to  handle  this  matter  Is  to  leave 
it  up  to  the  Secretary  to  determine,  when 
the  application  comes  to  him,  and  In  a 
timely  fashion.  Then  I  think  we  will  have 
a  sensible  approach  to  this  matter  and 
a  relief  method  that  will  work. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  MIJSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  not 
take  too  much  time,  but  I  should  like 
to  make  some  points  that  I  think  are 
relevant  to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all.  the  provision  In  the  bill 
was  written  after  consideration  by  the 
cammittee.  without  dissent  In  committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  this: 
We  wanted  the  provision  for  appeal  to  be 
made  available  late  enough  In  this  5-year 
time  frame  so  that  the  indu^trj'  would 
make,  and  be  forced  to  make,  a  sood  faith 
effort  toward  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  before  resorting  to  the  courts.  At 
the  samp  time,  we  wanted  to  provide  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  time  to  resolve 
the  appeal  and  to  get  a  decision  so  that 
the  industry  could  then  respond  to  that 
decision  in  its  production  schedules. 

So  the  committee  carefully,  and  after 
cop.'iderable  deliberation,  agreed  on  the 
12-  to  24-montli  foiinula.  In  other  words, 
the  appeal  must  be  Initialed  and  com- 
pleted within  calendar  year  1973. 

The  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  raises  and  Is  concerned  about  Is 
whether  there  would  then  be  time  to 
put  production  models  into  the  process. 
Let  me  cite  the  record. 

The  California  standards  which  were 
the  first  standards  applying  to  automo- 
biles, were  adopted  by  California  in  May 
of  1964.  The  Industry  managed  to  Incor- 
porate them  In  the  19S6  model  cars, 
which  were  In  the  showrooms  In  the  fall 
of  1965.  In  other  words,  a  UtUe  more 
than  a  year  after  California  Imposed  the 
standards.  California  automobiles  were 
being  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
those  standards. 

With  respect  to  Congress.  Congress 
enacted  the  current  law  In  the  fall  of 
1965,  applicable  to  the  1968  model  cars, 
which  were  available  in  the  fall  of  1967. 
So  that  2  years  after  the  authority  was 
given  to  the  Secretarj'.  and  less  than  2 
years  after  the  Secretary  actually  Im- 
posed the  standards,  the  Industry  was 
producing  cars  that  conformed  to  the 
stsndards. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  testimony 
that  is  revealing.  It  was  by  Vice  President 
Ackerman.  of  Chrysler  Corp.,  In  1959. 
long  before  pollution  control  standards 
were  mvolved.  At  that  time,  without  the 
pressure  of  deadlines,  he  said  this: 

Once  these  hurdles  are  over — 

He  was  talking  about  the  hardware  be- 
ing available — 

Once  theee  burdiea  are  over,  we  have  aald 
that  we  believe  tbie  thing  eould  be  avail- 
able within  a  year. 

So  there  Is  time  to  respond  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  review  process,  whether  It  Is 
the  review  process  Incorporated  in  the 
bill,  the  so-called  Cooper  amendment,  or 
the  review  process  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  DoLz) . 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  vote  against  It. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  bact  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me. 
briefly? 


Mr.  OURNEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  Indicate  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  points  out  that  the  lead  time 
required  by  Ihe  Industry  Is  all-Important 
to  the  appUca.bllity  of  this  particular 
legislative  measure. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
fvom  Maine,  in  dlscasslng  this  measure, 
referred  to  testimony  back  In  1967 
by  Mr.  Maxm  of  the  automobile  associ- 
ation. He  cited  Mr.  Manns  testimony  as 
evidence  that  only  2  years  was  actually 
required  to  put  such  a  change  Into  effect, 
as  I  recall  the  statement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
there,  simply  to  clarify  my  use  of  the 
testimony,  it  was  to  indicate  that  by  the 
testimony  of  the  industry  itself,  not  more 
than  2  years  was  necessary.  There  is 
evidence,  which  I  have  already  placed 
In  the  Record  today,  indicating  less  than 
that  time  is  sufflcient. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  read  from 
Mr.  Mann's  testimony.  It  appears  on 
page  40a  of  the  hearings  of  1967.  Be 
says: 

Vormally  what  I  have  referr«d  to  in  the 
preceding  pai«graph  take*  approxlmatAly 
two  years,  in  addition  te  the  time  needed 
for  reficwch.  design,  and  development  stages. 

On  yesterday.  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  said  that  it  could 
take  as  much  as  43  months  from  the 
drawing  board  stage  tmtU  automobiles 
actually  come  off  the  assembly  line- 
that  much  time  to  Incorporate  such  tech- 
nology— if  and  when  it  Is  available  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  not  available. 

So,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  2 
years  referred  to  yesterday  is  in  addi- 
tion to  such  time  as  would  be  needed  for 
researoh,  design,  and  development. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  I  tliink, 
moves  In  the  right  direction  by  provid- 
ing some  measure  of  flexibility.  He  makes 
the  case,  very  wisely,  that  there  would 
be  no  reaaoo  or  motive  for  the  Industry 
to  rush  In  without  a  case,  so  that  they 
would  not  go  In  prematurely  In  any  event. 
But  they  would  like  the  opportimlty  to 
go  in  as  early  as  the  case  is  avaOable 
to  make  sure  ttiat  this  legislation  wfU 
not  at)fm1utely  close  the  automobile  In- 
dustry down — and  that  could  happen  If 
we  put  them  In  a  completely  unrealistic 
straitjacket. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PacirwooD) .  Seven  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  shall  not  take  all  7 
mintites  but  I  would  like  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  in  his  argimients 
against  the  amendment. 

I  could  detect  only  two  arguments 
against  it  One  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  California  standard.s  as  applied  to 
aid  emissions  and  requiring  pollution  de- 
vices in  (Tallfomla  a  few  years  ago  did 
not  loeed  the  amotmt  of  time  that  I  am 
talking  about.  I  do  not  see  that  this  ta  an 
analogous  sitistlon  at  aQ.  What  was 
done  in  California  a  few  years  aco  is 
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nothing  so  drasUc  as  what  we  »npto- 
posing  to  do  here.  We  go  w»y  beyond  the 
California  standards. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  i)«rhaps  Cali- 
fornia standards  could  be  met  in  the  2- 
year  leadtime.  but  now  we  have  a  com- 
pletely changed  sltuaUon. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  yield  on  "»'  P*"^'', ."J^ 
attitude  of  the  industry  prior  to  the  time 
it  was  required  to  conform  to  the  Cau- 
Jornia  standards  was  the  same  as  it  Is  in 
thLs  case.  They  said  it  could  not  be  done. 
But.  it  was  done.  ,  ^.  ,     .w.. 

Mr  OURNEY.  Then  I  might  further 
treat  with  the  other  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  even  more  untenable.  I.  too. 
read  the  testimony  he  read  M)  the  Senate 
a  short  time  ago.  the  testimony  by  the 
vice  president  of  C3eneral  Motors  Corp. 
In  1959.  That  was  11  years  ago.  We  have 
proceeded  U  years  beyond  1B59  In  this 
pollution  business.  ^.„  .^  .  ,     .. 

We  have  here,  now  a  bill  that  is  as 
different  from  th'e  situation  he  was  tatt- 
ing about  in  1959  as  the  North  Pole  is 
from  the  South  Pole.  They  "uld  not  be 
further  apart.  Thus.  I  do  not  think  the 
arguments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  are  viable  in  either  case. 

Finally  in  closing  and  wrapping  up  tne 
arguments  on  behalf  of  my  amendment. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. 1  am  supporting  it.  It  is  a  ««>d  °n«; 
But  I  also  think,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Gairrra)  just  pointed  out. 
that  if  we  put  in  the  arbitrary  dates  ol 
24  months  before  this  that  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry  must  apply,  it  cMinot 
apply  any  later  than  12  months  before 
that  date,  we  do.  indeed,  put  them  m  a 
straitjacket. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  are.  when 
we  all  admit,  in  the  committee,  in  the 
Industry,  and  the  people  in  Government 
who  are  experts  In  this  buslneae.  that  we 
do  not  even  know  whether  they  can  be 
met.  the  Industry  itseU  says  it  does  not 
have  the  technology  to  do  It.  although 
it  hopes  to  be  able  to  meet  it.  Under 
these  facta  and  circumstances,  we  look 
ridiculous  in  the  Senate  not  to  gl»e  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
lare  a  UtUe  leeway  as  to  when  he  wm 
receive  this  application  for  rellel. 

All  I  say  19  that  my  amendment  makes 
more  viable,  more  sensible,  and  more 
reasonable  when  this  appUcatlon  may  ^e 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  ^  .^  .^  _^ 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  read  one  quotation  to  the  Senate 
from  a  letter  by  President  Cole  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  dated  January  31.  1969, 
which  reads: 

It  18  appMMt  UMt  It  U  t«Jmlc«Uj  learible 
lo  achieve  very  low  pollution  levels  with  In- 
ternal combustion  engines— leveU  at  least  »» 
low  as  known  ambient  air  quality  nee<J«. 
More  importantly,  of  the  varloua  approaches 
to  controlling  vehicular  pollution,  the  gaso- 
line engine  seeme  to  oner  a  better  ooet- bene- 
fit reUOonshlp  than  the  imoonventlonal 
powerpunta  m  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
of  thwe  charts 
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since  the  late  IMO'b.  General  Motors  en- 
gUieera  ana  sclentUtt  have  been  doing  basic 
research  on  emissions  and  developing  the  re- 
sults of  these  Into  practical  hardware.  Be- 
tween now  and  1D80.  we  sincerely  believe 
that  current  research  and  engineering  de- 
velopment programs  on  our  current  gnsollne 
engines  will  result  In  continued  progress  to- 
ward soluUon  of  this  important  problem. 


May  I  also  read  from  the  beartnsi  of 
J9«7.  This  is  testimony  by  an  Industry 
spokesman: 


Later  In  the  testimony,  there  was  the 
same  pessimism  about  meeting  deadlines 
that  the  Senator  has  expressed. 

smce  the  late  I940's.  a  quarter  of  a 
centiUY  ago.  the  industry  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  this  problem  by  Its  own 
statements.  It  has  been  developing  tech- 
nology. Every  time  it  is  pressed  to  apply 
the  technology.  It  pleads  for  time.  It  says 
it  is  not  possible.  It  said  this  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1964.  It  said  this  to  us  in  the 
hearings  In  1964  and  in  1965.  It  says  It 
again  now,  . 

What  we  need  In  this  5-year  period 
Is  a  period  not  only  for  production  line 
work  but  also  time  lor  development  of 
the  concepts  which  have  been  on  the 
drawing  boards  all  these  years.  Because 
that  Is  time  the  committee  does  not  want 
to  reduce,  that  Is  why  we  fix  a  time  when 
the  appeal  time  starts.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr  OURNEY.  l«t  me  point  out  that 
the  Senator  and  I  do  not  disagree  on  the 

appUcable  time _, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 

Florida  that  he  has  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  th« 

Senator  from  Florida.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

We  do  not  disagree  on  that  at  all.  My 
amendment,  of  course,  in  no  way  weak- 
ens the  applicable  standard  date,  which 
is  January  1,1975. 

It  sunply  revises  the  method  and  the 
time  by  which  the  automobile  industry 
could  make  application  to  the  Secretary, 
which  I  tlUnk  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  B\YH).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr,  Cakhou),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
i.essee  iMr.  Oorx>.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kknuxdy)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Maonttson), 
the  Seiuitor  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Mc- 
OXE).  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Moss)  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  PBLL).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkmah>,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Stmimotoh)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttbdhss)  are  nec- 
essarily abvsent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MACtrosom  and  the  Senator  from 


Missouri   (Mr.  Symikgtob)    would  vote 
nay,"  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmob) 
is  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

The  Senators  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fan- 
nin and  Mr.  Goldwathi.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodxll)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HaosxAi.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Mdrphy). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stevens). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towx«)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  of  Illness, 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  detained  on  oHlcial  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ( Mr,  Goodell  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MtraoTl. 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Moa- 
PHY).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  woiild  each  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  57.  as  follows: 


Bennett 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Puisnght 

OrlfAn 

Oumey 

Hansen 


AlKen 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

BurdlcK 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W,  Va. 

case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domlnlcfc 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Fannin 

Ooldvater 

OoodeU 

Gore 


(No,  331  Leg  1 
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Hart 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

UUler 

Packwood 

Pearson 

RxiaaeU 

NAYS— 67 
bgleton 
Ellender 

Errln 

Pong 

Gravel 

Hams 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

UanaBeld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 


Saibe 
SnUtb.  HI. 
Stennls 
Thunnood 
WUllams.  Del, 
Toung,  It.  Dak, 


Uetcalf 

Mondale 

Montov* 

Muskle 

NeUoD 

Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N.J. 

Tarborotigh 

Young.  Ohio 
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Hruaka 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathuu 

MeOec 

Moes 

Mundt 


Murphy 

PeU 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

8>'mlngton 

Tower 

Tydlnga 


So  Mr.  OtmwEY's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Dole's  amendment  (No.  958)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to- 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia, 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest we  might  have  a  Uttle  order  In  the 

Senate,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  can  be 
heard. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  2  to  1  we  have  de- 
feated the  Oumey  amendment  and  we 
now  are  approaching  tbe  vote  on  the 
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Dole  amendment.  I  think  the  core  of  the 
problem  as  presented  In  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  again  as  we  have 
considered  the  matter  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  Is.  in  effect,  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  judicial  review  which  Is 
embodied  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  defeated  In  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  has  indicated  that 
the  vote  v^as  close.  The  vote  was  8  to  6. 
I  think  It  Is  Important,  however,  to 
realize  that  the  vote  In  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  the  Cooper-Baker 
amendment  was  10  to  3  for  that 
amendment, 

Mr,  President,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  Senators  Coopm  and  Baker  in 
the  committee.  I  did  so  because  I  thought 
it  was  Important  to  have  judicial  review, 
I  feel  very  strongly  today,  as  I  did  then, 
that  the  bill,  before  the  Senate,  should 
Include  the  Cooper-Baker  language. 

The  basic  reasons  supporting  such  re- 
view have  certainly  been  amply  set  forth 
during  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
by  other  speakers,  including  Senators 
Cooper.  Baker,  and  Spono. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  judicial 
review  is  superior  to  the  pending  pro- 
posial  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  .  It  Is  superior  because  judges. 
I  feel,  will  be  less  subject  to  the  pressures 
and  cross  currents  of  opinions  expressed 
outside  the  courtroom. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  axiomatic  that  the 
Congress  can  act  on  the  law.  can  amend 
it.  at  any  time  it  believes  circumstances 
necessitate  such  action. 

If  we  abolish  court  review  by  defeating 
the  Cooper-Baker  amendment  and  ap- 
prove the  Dole  amendment,  then  our 
only  recourse  would  be  to  the  Congress. 
If  we  sustain  the  principle  of  court  re- 
view In  the  Cooper-Baker  amendment. 
Congress  can  still  act  whenever  condi- 
tions seem  to  require  It^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  1  minute,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes, 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  may  I  have 
30  seconds? 

Mr,  MU8BUE,  Mr,  President,  since 
there  are  Senators  present  on  the  floor 
who  were  not  here  earlier,  I  would  simply 
like  to  say  that  I  supported  the  Dole 
amendment  In  committee,  I  support  it 
here,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  if 
this  bin  is  enacted  into  law.  it  is  a  con- 
gressional decision  which  ought  to  be 
modified  only  by  Congress.  Second,  the 
Secretary  would  continue  to  have  the 
staff  and  know-how  necesiwry  to  do  the 
Job  better  than  the  courts.  His  recom- 
mendation would  come  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  act  affirmatively  to 
affirm  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  to  say  the  only  difference 
between  the  Baker-Cooper  amendment 
and  my  amendment  is  as  to  whether  the 


court  or  Congress  shall  determine  the 
matter.  If  Congress  imposes  the  stand- 
ard:,, we  should  make  the  judgment  2 
years  hence. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  clarify  a  statement 
previously  made.  The  Secretary,  in  each 
case,  will  first  review  all  the  evidence, 
with  all  its  technical  staff.  This  would  be 
the  record  available  in  either  case. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Baker- 
Cooper  amendment  was  adopted  In  com- 
mittee by  a  lO-to-3  vote.  I  would  Uke  to 
repeat  that  this  provision  will  give  the 
due  process  which  I  believe  Congress 
wants  to  give  to  all  its  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  DOLE,  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce ttiat  the  Soiator  from  Indiana 
(Mr,  BsTB),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr,  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr,  Dodd).  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr,  Oore)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  '  Mr,  BIennedy  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MACKtrsoN). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
( Mr.  Moss) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pri.L) .  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Syhihcton)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr,  Tyoinob)  are 
necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr,  Maontson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr,  Symington)  would 
each  vote  "yea," 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
Is  absent  on  offlcial  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Baker  > .  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr,  Goodell).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr,  Hruska). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Morphyi  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Smtthi,  tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr,  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Mathias  1  Is  detained  on  ofBcieJ  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Miindt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towek) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  MtntPBT)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 


The  result  wu  announced— yeas  32. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

|No.  322  Leg.) 
TSAS— 32 

Bennett  Oumey  Mondale 

Bible  Harris  Muakl* 

Bocgs  Hartka  Nelson 

Church  Hatfield  Packwood 

CXitton  Hughes  Pastore 

Cranston  Jackson  Pearson 

Xiole  Jordan.  Idaho  Prosmlre 

Eagleton  McClellan  Saxbe 

Blender  MoOorom  Thurmond 

Pong  Mauall  WUllams.  NJ. 

Gravel 


NATS— <3 


Randolph 


Aiken  Pulbilght 

Allen  orUBn  

Allow  Hansen  RusseU 

Anderson  Hart  S^^T'*" 

Brooke  Holland  soott 

Burdlck  Holllnge  Smith.  IbllW 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouye  Spoog 

Bvrd.  w.  Va.  Javlts  Stennls 

cise  Jordan.  H.c.  mmtata 

SS  Long  vniUama.Oel. 

cooper  MansSeld  Tarhorou^ 

£^S  Mclntyre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Domlnlck  Montoya  Toung,  Ohio 

Jutland  PercF 

Errln  PioutT 

KOT  YOTDIO— 25 

HAksr  Hruska  PeU 

g^  Kennedy  Smith.  Dl, 

Bellmon  Magnueon  Sparkman 

cannon  Mathias  f^T^i,^ 

5odd  McCarthy  Sbmilngton 

'^"^  ""O"  ?^« 

Ooldwater  Moea  Tydlngs 

OoodeU  Mundt 

Oore  Murphy 

So  Mr.  DOLE'S  amendment  was  re- 
Mr   COOPER,  Mr,  President.  I  move 

to    reconsider   the    vote   by   which    the 

amendment  was  rejected, 
Mr,  RANDOLPH,  I  move  to  lay  that 

motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  Uy  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMXNDHENT   NO-   »3t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  Macndson).  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  ImmedUte 
consideration.  „„„_i,      ,«.<. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No,  927)   Is  as  fol- 

'""^ "  AKIND.IIKT  No.  927 

On  page  7B,  beginning  with  Une  «,  strike 
out  all  through  line  la  and  inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  roUowlng:  .  .w,.  .„ 

SKC.  213.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  thu  sec- 

(11  "Board"  means  the  Low-Bmlaston  Ve- 
hicle Certification  Board: 

(2)  Federal  Government"  Includee  the 
legislative,  eiecullve,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  Onlted  States,  and 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(3)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle, 
self-propelled  by  mechanical  or  electrical 
power,  designed  for  use  In  the  United  States 
on  the  hlghwavB  except  any  vehicle  designed 
or  used  for  military  field  training,  combat, 
or  tactical  purposes; 

(4)  -low-emlsalon  vehicle"  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  pixiduces  slgnlflcanUy 
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le*»  poWutton  ih*o  the  claas  or  model  ^jI 
vch.cle  wt  which  the  Boftrd  m»y  certify  U  as 
a  suitable  sub^cuute.  aad 

(5i  "rutall  price"  toeRns  (a)  the  mailmum 
5t*tu:ory  price  appUcaUe  to  any  class  or 
model  ot  motor  \enlcie;  or  lb)  lu  any  case 
where  ttaer«  is  no  applicable  m&ilmum  eta- 
xutory  price,  the  mosx,  receut  procurement 
price  paid  for  any  clasa  or  model  of  motor 
vehlc'e. 

tbKU  There  Is  established  n.  Low-Emis- 
sion Vehicle  Certification  Board  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secreiary  or  hts  designee,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportmilon  or  Ms  deslgnae. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Qunlliy  or  hU  daslgnee.  the  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  Highway  Safety  Bureau  in 
the  Dvpajtmrnt  rt  Transpnrtatlon.  the  Ad- 
minl.'Crator  of  General  Services,  and  two 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  ol 
tb*"  BMrd  as  Cbtiirman. 

(21  Any  member  of  th«  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  ttie  United  States  may  rac«lve 
I  uniponntlnn  at  the  rate  of  «I2S  for  aach 
da;  aooli  member  is  on^asied  upon  woiIe  of 
the  Board.  B^cti  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  relmburaed  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subslst«nce  ai  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persona  in  the 
Ooreroraent  serrlc*  employed  intermittently, 
(3)  (A)  The  Chairman,  with  the  cooctir- 
rence  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  may  em- 
ploy and  ftx  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Board,  but  no  indi- 
vidual BO  appointed  shall  receive  cotnpenia- 
tlon  in  esress  of  the  rate  auth'^rlsad  for 
OS-IB  by  section  5333  of  title  S.  United 
atatea  Code. 

(6)  The  Chairman  may  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  as  may  be  required. 

(C)  The  Board  U  granted  aU  other  powers 
necessary  for  meeting  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der thU  section. 

{c>  The  secretary  sball  determine  wblch 
models  or  classes  of  motor  vehicles  qualify 
as  lov-emlBsion  vehicles  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  thta  section. 

(dXll  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class 
or  model  of  motor  vehicles — 

(A)  for  which  a  eertlOcatlon  application 
has  been  filed  in  fkccordance  with  paragrftph 
(3)  of  thlseubsectlon: 

<B)  whlcb  Is  a  low-emlsBlon  vehicle  aa  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  and 

(C)  Which  tt  determines  Is  suitable  lor  ttae 
as  a  Bubstuutc  for  a  class  or  model  of  ve- 
hicles at  that  time  ih  use  by  agencies  of  the 
redoral  Govemment- 

The  BoaM  shall  specify  with  particularity  the 
clan's  or  model  of  vehicles  for  whlcb  the 
clA^as  or  mcrfe!  of  vehicles  described  In  the 
■7Pl:caiioa  li  a  suitable  substitute.  In  mak- 
lig  the  de'ermlr^tion  under  this  subsection 
!h«  B^ard  shall  co.islder  the  following 
criierm: 

( 1 )  the  safely  of  the  vehicle: 
till  Iti  pcrformaace  c?iarac*erl8tlc3; 
iliiy  Its  rellab'.r.tT  potential; 
(Ivi  lu  servLceabllltr 
tn  trs  fuel  availability: 
trli  Its  noise  level:  and 
'  TU )    Its  ma:nte!ia:!ce  costs  aa  compared 
with  rh«  class  or  model  of  motor  vehicle  for 
which  It  may  be  a  suitable  substitute. 

(li  C?rtlflcai!on  under  this  aectlna  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance. 

)3t  I  A'  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  mode)  of  vehicle  certified  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  file  a  certification  application  In 
accorda.*!ce  with  rules  eetabllihed  by  the 
Board  a-kd  pubiubed  in  the  Federal  Roister. 
<B)  The  Board  shaU  publish  a  notice  of 
each  application  received  In  the  Federal  Bag- 
Ister. 

tC>  The  Secre.ary  aad  the  Board  shall 
malce  determinations  for  the  purpoee  of  this 
bee  Ion  In  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  the  Board,  re- 
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specuvelj,  and  pnbUsbad  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ular. 

tD)  The  Secretary  and  the  Board  Uiall 
conduc*  whatever  Investigation  Is  necessary. 
Including  actual  Uispectlon  of  the  vehicle  at 
a  place  designated  In  the  eertlflcatlon  appli- 
cation rules  established  under  this  section. 
(B)  The  Secretary  and  :he  Board  shall  re- 
ceive and  evaluate  written  comments  and 
documents  from  interested  parties  in  sup- 
port of.  or  In  oppoalUun  to.  certification  of 
the  class  or  model  of  vehicle  under  con- 
sideration. 

(F)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt  of 
a  properly  filed  certification  appllcaUon.  the 
Secretary  ahall  determine  whether  such  elaaa 
or  model  of  vehicle  is  a  low-eratssion  vehicle, 
and  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
such  determlimUon,  the  Board  ahall  reach 
a  decision  by  majority  vote  as  to  whether 
such  class  or  model  of  vehicle,  having  been 
determined  to  he  a  low-emlaalou  vehicle.  U 
a  suitable  »ubstltute  for  any  class  or  classes 
of  vehicles  presently  being  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  use  by  Its  agencies. 
(O)  Immediately  upon  making  any  such 
determination  or  decision,  the  Secretvy  and 
the  Board  shall  each  publish  la  the  Federal 
Rfglater  noUce  of  such  determination  or 
decision.  Including  reasons  therefor  and  In 
the  case  of  the  Board  any  dissenting  vlews. 

<e)(lt  Certified  low-embnlon  vehicles 
ahall  be  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  uae  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  lieu  of  other  vehicles  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  determines 
that  such  certified  vehicles  hava  procure- 
ment costs  which  are  no  more  than  160  per 
centum  of  the  retail  price  of  the  least  ex- 
penslTf  class  or  model  of  motor  vehicle  for 
which  they  are  certified  subatltutes. 

«a>  In  order  to  encourage  innovative  de- 
\-eIopment  of  inherently  low-poUutlng  pro- 
pulsion technology,  the  Board  may.  at  Its 
dlrcretlon.  ralae  the  premium  set  forth  In 
paragraph  U )  of  this  subeecUon  to  300  per 
centum  uf  the  retail  price  of  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehicle  for  which  a  certified 
low-emtsslon  vehicle  ti  a  certified  auhstltute. 
If  the  Board  determlres  that  the  certified 
low-emission  vehicle  Is  powered  by  an  in- 
novative. inherenUy  low-poButlng  propul- 
sion system. 

1 9 1  Data  relied  upon  by  the  Board  >Qd  the 
Secretary  in  determining  that  a  vehicle  Is  a 
certified  low-emlaaion  vehicle  shall  be  In- 
corporated m  any  contract  for  the  pnwure- 
tatnf  of  .such  vehicle. 

I  f  I  The  procuring  agency  shall  be  required 
to  pureha.-yj  available  certified  low-cmlsslon 
vehicles  v/Mch  are  eligible  for  purchase  to 
the  enent  they  are  available  before  purchas- 
ing any  other  vehicles  for  which  any  low- 
emlSAlon  vehicle  1a  a  certified  substitute.  In 
making  purch-isiog  selections  between  oom- 
pe:in((  eligible  cert;Qed  low-emission  vehi- 
cle?, the  procuring  a^ncy  shall  give  priority 
to  (1)  any  class  or  model  which  does  not  re- 
quire extensive  periodic  maintenance  to  re- 
tain Ita  low-polluting  qualities  or  which  does 
not  require  the  use  ol  fuels  which  are  more 
eTpea:4ve  than  those  of  the  classes  or  models 
of  vehicles  for  whlcb  U  Is  a  certified  Kub- 
stltute:  and  (2)  passenger  vahlcles  other 
than  buses. 

<g)  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  certified 
low-emission  vehicles  any  statutory  price 
limitations  shall  be  waived. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Board  deems  appropriate,  test  the 
emissions  from  certified  low-emission  vehi- 
cles purchased  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If  At  any  time  he  finds  that  the  eznlsslon 
ra:es  exceed  the  rates  on  which  certification 
under  this  section  was  based,  the  Secretary 
■hall  notify  the  Board,  Thereupon  the  Bosrd 
ahall  give  the  supplier  of  such  vehicles  writ- 
ten notice  of  this  finding.  Issue  public  notice 
of  It,  and  give  the  supplier  an  opportuiUty  to 
make  neceasary  repaJlrs.  adjtistmenta,  or  re- 
placements. If  no  such  repairs,  adjustments. 


or  replacements  are  made  within  a  period  to 
be  set  by  the  Board,  the  Board  may  order  the 
supplier  to  show  cause  why  the  vehicle  In- 
volved should  be  eligible  lor  recertlfl cation. 

(1)  There  la  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
annually  not  to  exceed  I50.000.000  for  pay- 
ing additional  amounts  for  motor  vehicles 
purauant  to,  and  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vtsiona  ot.  this  section. 

(J)  Ttae  Board  shall  pram<jlgate  the  proce- 
dures required  to  implement  this  section 
within  ninety  days  after  the  efiectlve  dale  of 
this  section. 

The     PRESmrNO     OFFICER.     The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Who  yields  dme? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
niysell  5  minutes. 

This  axneadment  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnusoh).  It  is  an 
ajueadment  that  I  am  prepared  to  take, 
but  X  should  like  to  read  this  description 
of  it  which  was  prepared  by  tiie  Senator 
from  Wajshington  (Mr.  MAGNtraoNi. 

As  mo6t  of  the  Senate  is  aware,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  necessarily 
could  not  be  present  during  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  thifi  bill  bt-cause  of  an 
illness  in  hia  family.  His  statement  is  as 
follows : 

Ststsmcmt  bt  Skmatox  Machoson 
Thla  amendment  Is  designed  to  create  a 
comprehensive  Federal  low-emission  vehicle 
procurement  progr^ini  which  would  stimulate 
the  development,  production,  and  distrlbu- 
ti'-n  of  motor  vehicles  which  emit  few  or  no 
pollutnnts.  The  procurement  program  would 
stimulate  low-emisHon  vehicle  production 
and  distribution  by  crearing  Immediately  a 
guaranteed  market  wbtch  would  pay  certain 
fixed  premiuma  for  low-polluting  vehicles 
and  provide  controlled  conditions  for  field 
testing  hew  concepts  In  automotive  propul- 
sion- 

ThU  amendment  Is  substantially  id'^ntical 
to  my  bill,  S.  3073,  which  this  body  pasied 
vrlthout  a  dlfsentln,;  vote  on  March  26.  1970. 
but  which  the  House  has  not  acted  upon. 
It  would  estabUsh  a  Low-Emission  Vehicle 
CerMdcatlon  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  TranaportaUon.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the 
C.junc'1  on  environmental  Quality,  the  Dl- 
r  ctor  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
and  t»o  PrcfiidentlBl  designees.  This  Ekiard 
would  receive  applications  from  developers 
of  low-eml&sion  vehicles  and  determine  If 
ihoee  vehicles  were  su'.table  aubetltu^jes  for 
existing  vehiclea  In  use  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

To  obtain  certiftcallon  for  a  vehicle,  a 
developer  would  make  application  to  the 
Certification  Board  in  a  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  Upoo  receipt  of  thia  applica- 
tion the  Board  would  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  determine 
whether  the  vehicle  embodies  a  significant 
odvance  in  pollution  emission  control  tech- 
nology. If  the  Secreury  so  finds,  then  the 
Board  would  determine  whether  or  not  the 
vehicle  was  suitable  for  uae  as  a  substitute 
for  any  class  or  model  of  vehicles  tbeo  In  uae 
by  the  Federal  ag-ncles.  In  making  such  de- 
terminations the  Board  would  consider  such 
factors  as  the  safety  of  the  vehicle,  tta  per- 
formance characteristics,  its  reilablUty,  po- 
tential, lu  serviceability,  ita  noise  level,  and 
lt'>  maintenance  characteristics. 

Any  vehicle  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  HeaUh.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  a 
low-emtsslon  v«>.)lele  and  certified  by  the 
Board  to  be  a  suitable  subatltute  la  then 
eligible  for  purchase  at  a  premium  of  160 
parcant  of  the  retail  procurement  coat  of  the 
leaat  expensive  class  or  modal  of  oomparabl* 
vehicles.  At  lu  discretion  the  Board  may  io- 
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crease  that  premium  to  200  percent  if  the         There    being    no    objection.    Senator  <^»'fi^^i*„«J;.'j^,Sff»2,?*-  ""*  *=""  ^' 

vehicle  being  purchased  embodies  an  inno-  MiTKPHVe  statement  was  ordered  to  be  ''^^^^^^  ""^^^^^  i^  adding  to  lU 

vatlve  propulsion   lystem  which   ^  JnJ-J;  printed  in  the R«:ORD.  aa  follows:  pre*eaTaumb;r  at  a  rau  faster  than  any 

ently    lo*-P<*""^^8  7:^"  ^""l^    H^^rT*  SxKaToa  Uxmnr  Stbonglt   Sotpoxts  Bill  other  state.  If  present  trends  continue,  n  has 

upon   some   complicated   add-on    device   to         ^y^g^,^  ^0  ActeEvx  Cixair  Aa  bt  1975  been  projected  that  43  mlUlon  CaUforoUna 

"?o\ha«uinhatauch  low-emlaslon  vehl-         Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponeor,  I  strongly  wUl  be  operating  33  million  «hJcl»«  ^f  ^^ 

.J  JSa!i^iS.le  atDricl^^^  support    B.    4358.    This    measure    la    tou«h.  year  3000.  Th«e  03  miilicm  vehicle  wmcon- 

r^e-lU*;r'S:-A?^J^^^^^  ^^rc^gV^lLlirSenator  Muskle     ^Tp^rco^nsCuon^  ^ -^^^i^ 

"^^•^e  m7?o^'i.1s^S>"a^  SS^orse  this      an'd  l^'r:^^,^'^plTcJ'^^^r,  Sen-      tast  STTe  can.  but  our  ^..u  have  only  given 

^mm  nii»  i«ti 

mmm  siKi  &s«i 

Xf/L;tr^fu^K'nr...'s^  rB.^^^iiZr£\T^]^  £»^-Sur=a.-^uio?c.iis 
3££^Hi3^£"Siur,'"n  r,r\ir»r°^renr„o^n't"?s  ir'«i.%sri.s^f^:fc^ 

prl»at«  sector  not  to  poUut.,  haa  a  .trong  a«n»Uonu  wm  con-  to  b.  a  staggering  »116  to  HM  nUUlon  each 
Obligation  not  to  disrupt  ^«  'f'^S^^'.  ^a^'a™q*,*^T«l«tmc^S^  JLT Air ^uti^  alao  limit.  tIIOUU,  The 
when  conducting  Its  own  actlvlMM^  There-  """^  *  ,™  th,  .iiiiual  ohotochemlcal  beautT  of  CaUIomla  U  blurred.  All  trans- 
fore,  the  r«luc„on  In  P°"«'™  ^"1  80'-  ^^  ^^^  ^J^''^  ES,^^  ^Uon  Is  made  more  h«»xdou..  Por  «- 
emmental  Tehlcles.  even  »P»«'™'°  ">' ^f*"  ^,^  tt.  pl»«ir«  of  erasing  this  van  ^ple.  as  a  result  ot  Lo.  Angele.  Hnog.  ns- 
.lde,«lon5p™«cn.^ymen««.^.  establish  ^J' ^,'^^£^^y'^„^„  ,^„  .tlllty  fr«,uenUr  Is  lower  than  thr«n^.» 
a  need  for  this  amendment-now.  year.    I   have    M<m    the   pollution   problem  The  July,  1970.  air  pouutlon  alert  on  the  East 

Tlie    leeislation    represented   by    thJ*  grow  until,  today,  it  is  nationwide  Dr.  John  Coast  nearly  objured  viability  In  some  orMa. 

.mVndmeSfhaTalreadybeeii  enacted  by  k.   Oold«nith   6t   th.  Cal.   Department  of  while  thU  damage  to  our  eyes,  our  «n«- 

?^  ^.^t^nn^  fhl^vl^r  Mr   Prudent  Public  Health  has  declared  -thSru  no  more  Uvltles,  and  our  pocltetbook.  are  Important, 

the  Senate  once  this  year.  Mr,  t-resiarait.  ,,„„  ^,,_  ^k,  tinit«i8t«t«.      ••  the  most  important  elect  of  air  poUuUon 

I  was  Pritilwed  to  be  a  CO^t^r  of  1  ^'I'^^^i^^^^^j^^fconcm  over  th.  ff  the  daogrll  pose,  to  the  naUon's  healt^ 

With    the    distinguished    Senator    from          im^i^n  problem  l.  probably  tHe  gi«al««  in  There   had    been   several    dlM|f«l    wamUi^ 

Washington.  We  held  Joint  heartngi—  [j,,  country,  we  have  eiperienc«l  a  similar  about  the  air  poUutlon  crisis.  These  occurred 

the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  spread  of  poUutlon.  m  1330  m  Meuse  valley  of  Belgium,  in  Dono- 

Commlttee  on  Public  Works.  So  I  rec-          m  s»n  oabnel  and  San  Fernando  VaUeya.  ra     Pennsylvania    1"     ""B.    '".    "°»°°  J? 

ommend    that    the    Senate    adopt    the  which  neighbor  u»  Angel...  smog  u  fre-  1953  "»<»  •«»"'  '°  '!^'  "»*  "^  S^rtl^n 

^nSnent  q"enU,  hivler  than  in  Lo.  Angeles  lt«U,  In  19&3.  1903  and  1988   TTu.  o«»'  "P^  "^ 

IS^^aS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute.        sa=rLjn«  vaiiey  which  ;^^y ^Jt  l^^^ I'^Zo  ^^'^^.^^^^^^^ 

Mr,   President.   In   view   of   the   state-  smog  probl«n.   ■"»»'«•   P:«'""°°,f«*J  „  mUrnSlOMl  «Ser«ioeIln  iec«nt  ye«. 

ment  offered  by  the  manager  of  the  bUl.  u.an  I«  a^«  wioiin  toe  n«rt  ^"^J  ^  ^T^b)«rt  of  pouutlcn  .how  pollution 

the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  the  fact  ''Z^^^^JL^              ^       CalUomla  ^  ^^  ^  „oridwid.  problem.  According  to  a 

that  the  Senat^  has  P«vloij^  «^  on  "^^^^'r:.  liTIo  year,  ago  w.r.  able  to  .^"[L*^'- r.^^"  ^l^'J^'  ^°u«» 

this    matter.    I    have    no    objection    to  ,«  ^h.  g..,„  „.™,/Mount.ln.  in  the  dls-  ^^"~„lJ^l^,tiSS^  ,o^.'Xt« 

"^'"^r,i^'°Tr^1?'S^rER   DO  sen-  "°«   ™"  "^r  "■»""'■"  °"  """  •"  SI^ToftSSTl^^i   There  probamThav. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Do  Sen-  ^^  m  the  morning.  ^  ^^^  ,^,^^  ,„  .nadler.  lt«  ooomdcuou. 
ators  yield  back  their  time?  smog  in  the  Lot  Angeiea  baaln  has  reaulted  ,(,„uons  ,1,^,.  tj,e  conditions  were  not  tec- 
Mr    ORTFTDJ.  It  Is  the  Identical  bill  m  .  «low  dMllne  of  citrus  groves  TCUth  of  tbe  ^m'sed  for  wUai  they  were  or  where  th.  a«- 
that  was  passed?  city  and  trees  have  been  damaged  Is  the  San  „,£!,„  „„  not  reported.  The  major  air  pol- 
Mr    MUSBCIE.  Yes.  It  la.  There  are  a  Bemarxlmo  National  Poreet  SO  mile.  away.  muon  disasters  were  Important  In  that  tixey 
few  technical  amendments,  I  might  say.  No  longer  do  we  hear  isolated  voloea  tg  pnaented  dramailc  evidence  ot  the  deleterl- 
Mr  Prefdrlent  1  yield  back  the  remain-  concern  in  CallTornla;  the  dtUen.  of  C^-  ^^  ^rrects  of  air  poUutlon, 
Mr^  president,  i  yieia  oaca  me  reuuuii  ^^^^^  ^^  »imo«  one  voice  crying  out  In  rla-  ^^i  ti»ith  worker,  in  the  field  of  reqilra- 
der  01  my  woe.       „      , .      ,  ,    ...  ^,j,  mg   crescendo   agaUiat    the   attack   on    tue  „_  diseaMs  now  agree  that  air  poUuUon  Is 
Mr,  BOCX5S,  Mr,  President.  I  yieia  oacK  st.tej  beauty  and  against  the  Impairment  of  ^itle  of  producing  serious  health  effecu. 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  the  quaUty  of  ilf e,  Bme  Dubos  pointed  out  in  his  book.  "Uan. 
The  PRESIDING  OPTICER,  AU  time  callfornU  has  pioneered  th*  nauon'i  bat-  Medicine  and  Environment":  "Chronic  rea- 
On  the  amendment  has  l>een  yielded  back,  tie  against  pollution.  The  Loa  Angeles  county  piratory  disease  IS  now  the  leading  cause  of 
The    Question    l5    on    agreeing    to    the  ah    PoUuUon    I>utfict    proheily    has    the  duability  among  adulu  In  all  the  industrial 
amendment  tougheel  air  pollution  law.  In  the  country  ibkI  parts  of  northern  Europe  and  u  beoom- 
T^o  om»nrtmpnl  wa-l  agreed  to  against    pollution    from    staUonary   eourora,  mg    increasingly    prevalent    In    the    United 
w      S^^CS^  «,    ^^!^    «;«  dls  Callfomirha.  alM  been  the  beU-etl-r  In  the  sut«  ,  ,  ,  Uke  chronic  bronchitis,  canc«, 
Mr.   BOOOS    Mr    President,  the  dto-  ^^^^'s  hatue  against  poUutlon  from  the  snd  many  other  type,  of  pathological  manl- 
tinguished   senior    Senator   from   call-  ^m^,n,oi,iie   I  might  My  that  1  am  pleased  lestations,  the  rouUitnrious   effecta  of  en- 
fornia  (Mr,  MCHPHT)   who.  up  until  this  ^^^^  ^j,,  •Murphy  Amendment"  wtlleh  wa.  vlronmental  pollutants  may  not  be  deleoted 
Congress,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  ^n^  to  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1B«7.  aftsr  unui  several  decades  anei  ths  Initial  ex- 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  »  difficult  fight,  l.  preserved  and  is  found  in  poaure, " 

Water  PoUutlon    and  who  has  always  section  JlOibi  of  thl.  measure.  This  amend-  m  Hospital  fvaccice.  May,  1970,  John  ooia- 

h».n  a  stmni  advocate  of  leeislation  to  ment  granU  to  California  th.  right  to  set  .nuth  ducusaes  community  surveys  In   Los 

n^M  nouXnTSS^e^l7ab«nt  to-  automSwTe  emh»lon  stamUrds  higher  thu>  Ar^gele.  and  Pasadena  which  .how  thatjur 

fight  poUuUon,  IS  ^^^^^^TTh.   hill  the  naUon,  California  ha.  t«k«i  advantage  polluUoo   has  a  slgnlBcant  effect   In   aggra- 

day.   The   Senator   cosponsored   the   bUl  ]^,',^ ^^^amtnt  and  ha.  enacted  leglsla-  «tlng    ib.  condition  of     asthmatic.     Other 

which   is   before   us   today,   and   ne    tias  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  gmng  CalUoml*  the  .^udeDalologlcal    ttudles    report     that    rela- 

prepared  a  statement  in  support  of  the  ,,rongeat  antl-poUutlon  law.  with  rt»pect  to  uvely  UtUe  air  poUutlon  aggravates  chronic 

measure.  automobUe  emissions  In  the  country.  Not-  bronchitis.  ControUed  clinical  etudle.  in  Um 

Mr    President    I  ask  unanimous  con-  withstanding.  theM  strict  oontroU,  the  auto-  Angele.    showed    that    paUente    with    Won - 

sent  to  have  Senator  MoaPHY's  statement  mobile   remain,   the   principal    polluter   in  chitu  or  "°<'"»«f^  ^'"f^^^^^if^ 

prtnted  in  the  Rcoord.  CaUforoia.  ■mis  Is  a  i»rtJcuJat  ooDon  loc  are  seriously  ailected  by  Los  Angeles  type 
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smog  Gol<laiiilth  also  itateB  that  the  svall- 
»ble  evidence  euggeats  thmt  Mr  pollution  may 
actually  be  ft  causative  agent  in  emphyMma. 
Emphysema  is  now  the  fastest  growing  cause 
or  death  in  the  Onlt«d  3t*t«a,  tJoubUng  every 
flve  yean  alnce  World  War  n. 

Dr.  John  W.  Jutila.  a  microbiologist  at 
the  Montana  State  UnlversltT.  i"  report«d  u 
saying  that  •■Environmental  microlnsulta  ac- 
ciimulRte  10  become  life  threatening  to  more 
and  more  IndlirtduRls.  Acceleration  of  the 
aging  process  and  the  onset  of  cancer  are 
among  the  threats  poaed  by  a  fouled  envlron- 
ment."  In  an  extensive  review  by  Stephen 
Ayrea  and  Meta  Buehler  In  Clinical  Pharma- 
cology  and  Therapcutia.  May-June,  1970,  the 
authors  summarite  their  reculta  by  saying: 
"An  Impressive  body  of  scientific  information 
polnu  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  levels  of  pollutant  contamination  exist- 
ing today  in  many  American  cities  are  sufll- 
clent  to  produce  profound  health  conse- 
quences." 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  states: 

"It  Is  well  established  that  air  pollution 
contributes  to  the  incidents  of  such  chronic 
diseases  as  emphysema,  bronchitis  and  other 
respiratory  ailments.  Polluted  air  la  also 
linked  to  higher  mortality  rates  and  other 
causes  including  cancer,  arteriosclerotic  heart 
disease.'* 

The  incidents  cf  chronic  disease  has  in- 
creased rapidly  during  the  past  century.  Al- 
though It  Is  dlOlcult  to  determine  Che  cause 
of  chronic  diseases,  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  make  one  thing  certain — air  pollution  is 
not  doing  any  of  tis  any  good  So  the  direct 
proof  of  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
air  pollution  and  health  still  l5  and  should 
be  the  subject  of  research  and  discussion  in 
medical  research.  One  Is  reminded  of  the 
controversy  which  still  drags  on  about  cause- 
eirect  relationships  between  smoking  and 
cancer.  Disagreements  still  continue  and  peo- 
ple are  sttu  suffering  111  health.  Although 
the  evidence  and  statistics  I  have  cited  are 
convincing  and  point  out  the  urgency  for 
new  and  tough  action,  t  believe  the  report 
which  was  carried  In  Today'*  Health  tar  this 
month  which  Included  the  following  quota- 
tion even  more  cogently  depicts  the  need  for 
action: 

•■Just  recently  there  was  an  article  In  the 
newspaper  about  grade  school  children  In  the 
area  south  of  Chicago's  loop  drawing  pictures 
In  art  classes.  In  the  last  throe  yean  the  sun 
no  longer  appears.  Before,  there  was  always 
a  bright  smiling  sun  In  the  sky.  No  longer. 
The  sun  Ls  gone  There  Is  no  sun  In  the  pic- 
tures now.  Children  In  the  schools  now  ac- 
cept this,  and  It's  very,  very  frightening. 
They  accept  pollution  as  a  natural  part  of 
their  environment  'What  ever  happened  to 
clean  air?* " 

I  am  not  wilting  to  accept  pollution  as  a 
natural  part  of  my  environment.  I  want  to 
help  put  the  "sun"  back  Into  the  pictures  of 
those  grade  school  children  in  Chicago.  I 
support  this  measure  and  consider  the  elimi- 
nation of  air  pollution  as  one  of  the  nation's 
priority  problems  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
obvious  end  immediate  benefits  In  the  form 
of  improved  health,  but  also  In  terms  of  In- 
direct benefits  which  will  accrue  through  Im- 
proved plant  growth  and  the'aesthetic  bene- 
fits associated  with  our  environment. 

I  am  under  no  Illusions  that  the  cleaning 
up  to  Americas  air  will  be  cheap,  but  In  con- 
sidering the  cost,  we  must  also  consider  the 
cost  of  tnscilon.  Recent  aritclea  point  both 
costs  out.  The  VS.  New9  and  World  Report 
in  Its  August  17  Issue  estimated  the  cost  to 
be  over  »13  billion  over  the  next  five  years- 
However.  this  same  report  descnbes  damages 
from  polluted  air  to  be  over  t65  billion  over 
the  same  period,  and  this  does  not  include 
damage  to  health. 

Lester    B.    Lave    and    Eugene    P.    Seskln 

pointed  out  in  their  recent  anslysta  of  the 

cost  effects  of  air  pollution  on  human  health 

m  Science.  August  31.  1970: 

"The  evidence  is  extremely  good  for  Km* 


illnneeni  (suoh  ••  bronchitis  and  lung  cancer) 
and  only  suggesfUve  for  others  (such  as  c«- 
dlovascular  diseases  and  non-re^lratory 
tract  cancers)  .  .  .  We  therefore  make  the 
sasumpUoo  that  there  would  be  a  35  to  50 
per  cent  reduction  In  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality due  to  bronchitis  If  air  pollution  in  the 
major  urban  areas  were  abated  by  about  fiO 
per  cent  .  .  .  Approximately  26  per  cent  of 
mortality  from  lung  cancer  can  be  saved  by 
a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  air  pollution  .  .  . 
It  seems  likely  that  25  per  cent  of  all  morbid- 
ity and  mortality  due  to  respiratory  disease 
could  be  saved  by  a  50  per  cent  abatement 
lu  air  pollution  levels  .  .  .  There  Is  evidence 
that  over  20  per  cent  of  cardiovascular  mor- 
tality could  be  saved  U  air  pollution  were 
reduced  by  60  per  cent  ...  We  have  esti- 
mates that  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  cancer 
would  be  saved  by  a  60  per  cent  reduction  In 
air  pollution  .  .  .  We  eatlmata  the  total  an- 
nual cost  that  would  be  saved  by  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  In  air  poUutlon  levels  In  ma- 
jor urban  areas.  In  terms  of  decreased  mor- 
bidity and  mortality,  to  be  »3080  mUUon  .  .  . 
Psychological  and  aesthetic  effect  of  air  pol- 
lution on  vegetation,  cleanliness,  and  the 
deterioration  of  materials  have  not  been  In- 
cluded in  these  estimates." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  builds  on  the  experience  <and  lessons 
gained  under  the  present  air  pollution  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  the  mounting  and  increased 
awareness  of  health  dangers  associated  with 
the  pollution  problem.  As  the  committee  re- 
port observes,  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
"is  more  severe,  more  persuasive,  and  growing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  was  generally  be- 
lieved."   • 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  features 
of  the  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

(1)  The  bai  provides  thst  by  model  year 
1076  an  almost  pollution -free  automobile 
must  be  achieved.  1B75  cars  must  at  a  min- 
imum reduce  pollution  by  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  from  the  1970  standards.  While 
Industry  has  expressed  concern  that  they 
wlU  not  be  able  to  meet  these  standards,  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  people  requires 
that  they  do  so  and  I  feel  they  can.  They 
have  risen  to  t'"*""*-  challenges  In  the  past 
and  have  met  standards  set  In  Caltfomla. 
which  InlUaity  they  felt  oould  not  be  met. 
Industry  must  do  so  again.  Motor  vehicles 
account  for  42  per  cent  of  the  five  major 
pollutants  In  the  nation.  In  CallfomlB,  the 
car  Is  our  principal  pollution  problem.  Pol- 
lution equipment  under  the  bill  would  be 
required  to  have  a  fifty-thousand  mile  war- 
ranty. The  bill  continues  the  federal  preemp- 
tion of  emission  standard  setting  authority 
for  automobiles,  which  means  this  states  are 
not  permitted  to  establish  their  own  stand- 
ards. The  "Murphy  Amendment."  how- 
ever, added  to  the  1997  Air  Quality  Act  is 
preserved  mtsct.  Thus.  California  wlU  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  establish  standards  mere 
stringent  than  the  federal  standards.  The 
Secretary  of  Elealtb,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  also  autborlised  to  certify  used  car  control 
devices. 

(2)  The  bill  provides  for  regulations  of 
fuels  and  additives. 

(3>  The  bin  establishes  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  with  specific  timetables 
that  must  be  met.  This  provision  would 
help  to  guarantee  for  all  of  our  cltlsene 
cleaner  air  in  the  future 

<4)  The  bill  establishes  air  quality  goals. 

(5)  The  bill  requires  that  new  Industry 
built  in  the  nation  must  achieve  standsrds 
of  performance  based  on  the  latest  arall- 
tible  control  technology. 

(6)  The  leglslstlon  prohibits  any  emission 
of  pollution  deemed  extremely  hazardous  to 
health. 

(7)  The  bill  authorises  national  emission 
standards  for  selected  pollutants.  This  pro* 
vldea  authority  to  control  pollution  not  cov- 
ered by  the  ambient  air  standards  or  by 
hazardous  substance  emission  controls. 

(B>   The  bill  requires  federal  faculties  to 


clean  up.  1  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
federal  government  should  set  an  example 
(or  the  nation.  Yet,  1  have  discovered  that 
the  federal  government  often  not  only  Is  not 
a  model  but  actuslly  Is  a  major  polluter  In 
some  areas.  This  has  to  stop.  President  Nixon 
has  Issued  an  executive  order  requiring  fed- 
eral facilities  to  clean  up.  and  these  ateps 
are  overdue  and  Indeed  welcome. 

(9)  The  bill  authorizes  Increased  research 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles. 

(lOi  The  bin  authorlsea  research  concern- 
ing the  health  effecu  of  air  pollution.  Re- 
cently the  Senate  adopted  a  Smlth-Murpby 
amendment  to  the  Beglonsl  Medical  bill, 
calling  for  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  health 
consequences  of  pollution.  Certainly,  we  need 
to  know  more  about  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

(11)  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  or 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  abate  any 
pollution  that  presents  an  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  health- 

(12)  The  blU  prohibits  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  entering  contracts  with  any  com- 
pany under  an  abatement  order  or  found  to 
have  knowingly  violated  air  quality  laws. 

(13)  The  bin  provides  for  necessary  pen- 
alties ond  controU  to  make  certain  that  the 
standards,  goals,  and  intent  of  the  bUl  U 
carried  out. 

(14)  The  bUl  establishes  an  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  BducaUon  and  Welfare.  Although 
It  is  clearly  understood  that  If  the  Envlron- 
menul  Protection  Agency  as  proposed  by 
the  President  U  established,  this  noise  pollu- 
tion function  would  also  be  transferred. 

Earlier  I  predicted  that  the  70'a  would 
become  known  as  the  Decade  of  Environ- 
ment. It  is  not  coming  any  too  soon.  T^e 
President,  as  his  first  official  act  of  1970 
signed  Into  law  the  National  EnvlronmenUl 
Policy  Act  of  1970,  establishing  a  three-mem- 
ber White  House  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quanty.  In  April,  S.  7.  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act,  which  I  cosponsored  was 
enacted.  In  addition,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  new  environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  coordinate,  centralise 
and  accelerate  the  Nation's  pollution  fight. 
This  was  particularly  pleasing  to  me  becauM 
I  had  earlier  cosponsored  with  Senator  Scott 
S  3388,  a  bin  proposing  a  slmllor  national 
agency.  I  have  written  the  President  urging 
that  this  agency  be  located  In  California. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thst  my  press  re- 
lease on  this  subject  be  Included  Ihto  my 
remarks.  The  Senate  on  September  1.  passed 
the  Environmental  Quality  Education  Act 
which  I  supported  to  establish  education 
programs  to  encourage  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality.  The  bill  the  Senate  is  con- 
alderlng  today  will  probably  rank  as  the 
most  significant  sntl-pollutlon  legUIatlon 
passed  by  ths  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem Is  far  more  today  than  a  sdentlflc  curt- 
oelty  or  a  favorite  topic  for  Jokes.  I*  !■  * 
naUonal  dLsgrace  and  a  menace  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people  We  have  already 
reached  that  point  in  our  Uves  when  vast  na- 
tional regions  are  being  affected  by  enormous 
contaminated  air  masses.  In  1966  I  warned 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
PoUuUon  that  "Ume  Is  running  out."  I  said: 
"In  my  Judgment  the  pollution  problem  la 
one  of  the  moet  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  our  country  today  While  serious,  It 
U  not  yet  critical.  The  time  is  not  on  our 
side.  It  Is  running  out.  The  delsy  will  no* 
only  be  costly  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  even 
more  Important,  will  be  the  possible  detri- 
ment to  himian  health  and  the  Interference 
with  the  general  well-being  of  our  society," 
Mr.  President,  time  now  has  run  out.  It 
Is  as  Pwrtdent  NUon  has  declared,  "now  or 
never"  in  our  batUe  against  poUutlon.  We 
have  reached  that  point  and  that  time  In 
our  history  when  we  must  call  a  halt  to  the 
fouling  of  our  environment.  We  must  pro- 
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vide  our  ciuzens  with  the  quaUty  at  tit  th»e 
they  rightly  demand  and  deeerve.  S.  4368 
should  do  the  Job. 

The  PRESIDQJQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  Ume?  The  blU  is  open  to  further 
Bmendment. 

AUENDMCNT  MO.   830 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
coy  amendment  No.  930. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  legislative  clerls  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  RrccRD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  83.  beginning  on  line  33,  Btrtke 
out  all  through  Une  4  on  page  64.  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  Ihereot  the  following:  "and  ahall 
be  so  warranted  for  the  lifetime  of  euch 
vehicle  or  engine.  Fifty  thousand  miles  shall 
be  taken  as  the  basts  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
vehicle  or  engine  under  this  secUon.  As  a 
condition  to  the  obligation  or  manufacturers 
to  correct  defects  In  delsgn.  manufacture,  or 
assembly,  manufacturers  may  require  the 
ultimate  purchaaer  and  subsequent  purchM- 
ers  of  such  vehicle  or  engines". 

On  page  64,  line  12.  strllte  out  the  words 
"adjustment,  operation". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  930  is  an  amendment  pro- 
ixised  by  myself  and  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
GnRNiv.  It  arose  out  of  the  discussion 
In  the  committee,  and  I  shall  explain 
briefly  its  purpose.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  vote,  but  I  do  think  some  record  of 
the  issues  shoud  go  Into  this  debate. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
warranty  by  the  manufacturer  rimning 
in  favor  of  any  purchaser  or  subsequent 
purchaser.  The  warranty,  as  I  see  it.  Is 
a  warranty  that  the  design  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  system  and  parts  in  the 
car  which  were  designed  to  control  pol- 
lutants will  be  effective  In  favor  of  any 
initial  purchaser  or  subsequent  pur- 
chaser. In  addition  there  Is  language  in 
the  bill  which  extends  the  warranty  to 
include  "performance".  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  such  warranty  would  not  only 
guarantee  the  design  and  equipment  of 
the  car  itself  but  also  would  gTiarantee 
operation  by  the  owner  of  every  car.  In 
effect,  perhaps  a  hundred  million  car 
owners  in  this  country. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  Senator  from  Maine  an- 
swered such  issues  quite  persuasively.  In- 
asmuch as  I  am  not  an  automobile  engi- 
neer or  technician  In  any  way.  I  can  just 
say  that  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
rebut  those  arguments  without  more  in- 
formation and  without  more  help  from 
other  members  of  the  committee  who  un- 
derstand engineering. 

I  think  there  is  a  problem  with  this 
section,  and  I  have  only  raised  it  as  an 
Issue  but  I  do  not  think  it  .ihould  be  de- 
termined on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  1  do 
not  know  whether  the  problem  is  as  great 
as  I  thought  it  was  In  the  first  Instance. 
I  bring  It  up  so  that  In  conference  we 
could  have  a  full  discussion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

CXV: J084— part  24 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  are  serious  problems  in 
regard  to  the  warranty  provisions. 

Page  82  of  the  bill,  section  215,  pro- 
vides that  warranty  provisions  shall  be 
effective  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

Keep  in  mind  that  testing  procedure 
to  determine  in  the  field  whether  or  not 
the  extent  to  which  an  automobile  ex- 
haust Is  polluting  the  air  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  Keep  In  mind  that  it 
has  been  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  over  and  over  again  that  the 
technology  to  make  it  possible  to  comply 
with  the  standards  written  into  this  bill 
Is  not  In  existence  today.  The  hope  is 
that  it  wUl  be  developed.  But  the  war- 
ranty goes  into  effect  90  days  after  the 
bill  is  enacted. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Maine  could  explain  how  it  Is  that  a 
warranty  would  go  into  effect  90  days 
after  enactment  in  this  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  since  the  emission  standards  were 
set  by  the  Secretary  under  tlie  1965  law, 
automobiles  presumably  should  have 
been  meeting  the  standards.  The  fact  Is 
that  they  have  not. 

For  example,  according  to  testimony 
of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration— I  read  from  the  report : 

The  more  complete  data  conQnned  that 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  cars  test- 
ed failed  to  meet  either  the  hydrocarbon  or 
the  carbon  monoxide  standard.  For  one 
model,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  cars 
tested  failed  one  or  more  tests.  Due  to  the 
small  number  of  cars,  these  emission  data 
were  not  extrapolated  to  50,000  miles.  How- 
ever, on  the  baiU  of  the  California  data, 
one  would  expect  that  the  emissions  would 
tend  to  Increase  to  some  extent  with  In- 
creased mileage  accumulation. 

So  the  record  Is  that,  although  the 
industry  has  been  able  to  get  certifica- 
tion of  the  new  cars  and  has  sold  them — 
and  has  sold  them  under  the  assurance 
that  they  were  meeting  the  standards — 
the  fact  Is  that  the  cars  are  not  meeting 
the  standards. 

So  what  we  are  concerned  about  is 
not  only  the  tests  or  the  standards  that 
the  cars  meet  while  they  are  In  the  fac- 
tory, but  also  whether  or  not  they  con- 
tinue to  meet  these  standards  afterward. 
We  are  asking  the  consumers  of  America 
to  pay  an  extra  cost,  which  undoubtedly 
will  be  imposed  upon  these  cars,  for 
cleaner  cars.  The  only  way  we  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  are  getting  what 
they  are  paying  for  is  to  impose  upon 
the  manufacturer  a  responsibility  and 
an  obligation  to  build  into  these  cars  a 
durability  quality  that  will  permit  the 
cars  to  meet  the  performance  standards 
required. 

We  think  that  the  warranty  Is  essen- 
tial. The  used  car  population  of  this 
country  now  numbers  more  than  100 
million  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  and  a  tialt,  discounting  those 
taken  off  the  road.  If  we  are  to  clean  up 
the  used  car  population  of  this  country, 
we  have  to  require  that  new  cars  meet 
not  only  the  standards  on  the  produc- 
tion Une  but  also  the  standards  in  per- 
formance. Unless  they  do,  the  whole  ex- 


ercise is  useless,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.      

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  the  goals  and 
objectives  are  very  desirable:  I'm  sure 
we  are  all  for  them.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  myself  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  question  is.  Row  realistic  and  how 
practical  is  the  proposed  legislation? 
nntll  now,  warranties  that  have  been  re- 
quired, as  I  understand  It,  have  related 
to  workmanship  and  material  in  the 
automobile  as  it  came  off  the  assembly 
line.  Now,  under  this  bill,  we  would  ex- 
tend the  warranty  far  beyond  that.  We 
would  say  that  not  only  does  the  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain .'Standards  when  it  comes  off  the  as- 
sembly Un& — but  also.  that,  it  must  still 
perform  in  accordance  with  those  stand- 
ards 50.000  miles  later. 

Now.  the  fact  is  that  testing  procedures 
with  regard  to  exhaust  emission  to  es- 
tablish whether  a  car,  in  the  field,  10,000 
miles  later,  or  50,000  miles  later,  is  still 
performing  are  not  available.  Is  that  not 
correct.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sejiator 
that  m  the  bill  as  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  had  a  provision  that  the  war- 
ranty should  not  be  required  imtll  the 
SecreUry  was  satisfied  that  the  testing 
procedures  were  available.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  the  indu.'itry  that  that  was 
changed  to  90  days  sifter  enactment.  I 
suggested  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  Sen- 
ator tliat  I  would  be  happy  to  revert  to 
the  committe  language  if  that  would  meet 
his  problem,  but  he  was  not  interested. 
We  are  interested  In  relating  the  war- 
ranty and  its  application  to  the  avail* 
ability  of  the  appropriate  testing  pro- 
cedures. 

May  I  say  another  thing  to  the  Sen- 
ator, and  this  is  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  WiUiams  of  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturer.";  Association,  in  1965.  where  he 
suggested  that  national  standards  be 
tested  against  the  criteria  one  of  them 
being,  that  (c) — 

Control  of  emissions  by  eBtabiiahmeot  of 
performance  standards  rather  than  design 
standards. 

The  Industry  itself  emphasized  from 
the  beginning,  until  they  were  faced  with 
this  deadline,  that  jierformance  should 
be  the  test  and  that  it  should  be  geaied 
to  the  requirements  of  ambient  air.  That 
has  been  their  case  since  1967  and  be- 
fore. 

Now  that  we  take  them  up  on  that, 
they  Inject  other  arguments,  that  we 
should  not  Insist  upon  performance 
standards,  which  they  cannot  guarantee, 
but  that  we  should  go  only  to  the  design 
sundards,  that  the  warranty  should  not 
be  related  to  performance  but  to  design. 

The  story  Is  different,  now  that  we 
take  them  up  on  the  guidelines  they  laid 
down  in  1987,  wlUch  we  have  beai  trying 
to  follow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  this  legislation  are 
fine.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  very  realistic.  I 
agree  with  the  Ssiator  from  Kentucky,  I 
do  not  t>eUeve  that  we  can  rewrite  this 
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measure  on  the  Sen»te  floor.  I  woul<>  .of- 
fer an  amendment,  but  It  is  almost  ta- 
poMible  to  rewrite  the  blU  to  su":^'""- 
h^l  hope  this  exchange  has  demon- 
slrBted  that  there  are  real  problems  to 
S,?bm.  and  I  hope  thU  will  not  be  lost 
upon    the    conferees    representing    the 

^^Mr'*'MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  ha«  printed  to 
the  Record  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee report  dealing  with  this  uuesUon  of 

"*T^^b^  no  objection,  the  except 
from  the  report,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoHD.  follows; 

5ICTTON  207.  VIH1C1,«  tWD  TCBia.!  EMOIKI 

Section  a07  wotOd  r»I««>nt  » jrtgnlflcant 
MotniTt  Irom  prior  prorttlom  tor  wntrol 
5'^cl.  emlMlon*-  At  th.  prwent  time 
compll.no»  witB  mUou^  miUMoo  -t"^*^ 
^?.h.cl«  and  «glu»  I.  d.l«^«l  OD 
the  b»«U  ol  wbetber  the  .ver»g«  ol  «  amM 
or  mde!  compile,  with  t»>.J^d»r<S_a«- 
Uon  aofl  continues  thli  procedtm  Under 
.ecUon  30«  prototype  model,  would  be  ow- 
tlflea  u  to  compliance  with  »tMid.rd.  »na 
productlon-une  »mple-t«ting  would  be  »u- 
thortzed  to  mMure  tb»t  the  a»er««e  ol  the 
models  coming  off  the  production  line  con- 
tormi  to  preproducUon  oeruac»tlan. 

Under  section  S07.  e.ch  production  Une 
rehlcle  would  be  required  Jo  """Pty  'j'^^ 
mppllcable  emlMloo  .tandird.  BKh  vehicle 
Would  be  required  to  oomplj  with  itimlKd. 
Jor  •  60  OOO-mlle  llletlme.  The  m»nu(»cturer 
would  be  required  to  warranty  the  perform- 
anee  or  e«h  Individual  vehicle  "to  com- 
pliance with  emiailon  aUndards.  The  deeJer 
Would  not  carry  any  obligation  under  tan 

Thla  aectlon  would  provide  two  meihoda 
to  determine  whether  or  not  individual  cars 
will  perform  to  the  emnalon  standard  Plrst, 
the  Secretary  would  be  provided  with  the 
authority  to  teat  representaUve  jampiea  of 
vehicle*  on  the  ro*l  and.  11  he  found  that 
a  repieaentative  sample  of  a  model  or  class 
fails  to  continue  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards within  the  6O.000-mlle  period,  he  could 
require  the  manufacture™  to  recall  that 
model  or  cl»«  for  the  purpoee  of  oorreeUng 
any  nonconformity. 

The  second  compliance  testing  method 
would  be  triggered  by  the  development  of  a 
Qul=»  te«  procedure.  The  secretary  would  be 
required  to  develop  a  test  which  could  be 
qulcUy  and  urUlormly  applied  to  Individual 
vehicles  on  the  producUon  line  and  on  the 
rciad  to  determine  whether  or  not  thoee  ve- 
hicles comply  or  contUiue  to  comply  wlUi 
the  standards  for  which  they  were  certified^ 
The  quick  test  would  have  to  be  correlated 
with  the  pr«certlBc»tUin  test  procedure.  It 
would  have  to  be  a  test  wlUch  could  be  ap- 
plied In  a  re»son»ble  period  of  tune  related 
to  the  normal  Ume  lor  a  regular  vehicle  m- 
spection.  A  quick  lest  should  avoid  unnec- 
easary  slowdown  of  production  lines,  unnec- 
essary cooBumer  inconvenient-e.  while  pro- 
viding a  method  to  determme  whether  Indi- 
vidual vehicles  on  the  road  are  continuing 
to  meet  0>e  atandards  for  which  they  were 
certified. 

The  need  to  aeaure  Inttlvidual  vehicle 
compliance  became  evident  after  sample-test- 
ing of  vehicles  on  the  road  (both  from  Cali- 
fornia and  nationally)  revelled  deterioration 
from  conformance  with  the  sundard. 

According  to  testimony  of  the  HaUoaal 
Air  Pollution  Control  Admlnlsuatlon: 

'•The  more  complete  data  oonftrm  that 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  CAts  testel 
tailed  to  meet  either  the  hydrocarbon  or  the 
carbon  monoxide  standard.  Fcr  one  model, 
more  than  80  percent  ol  the  cars  tested  failed 
one  or  more  »«•.  Due  to  the  small  number 
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of  cars,  these  emlaelon  daU  were  not  extra- 
polated to  50.000  miles;  however,  on  the  basis 
of  the  CiUfornia  data  one  would  expect  that 
the  emissions  would  tend  to  increase  to  some 
extent  with  Increased  mileage  accumula- 
tions." 

ThU  bill  would  require  the  American  peo- 
ple to  make  a  substantially  greater  Invest- 
ment in  motor  vehicles  to  assure  that  air 
quality  standards  are  implemented.  Thla  in- 
vestment would  be  detemlble  only  If  the 
emlislon  control  systems  continued  to  con- 
form to  standards  for  the  utetune  of  the 
vehicle  Substantial  deterioration  from  the 
emission  standard  would  mean  that  the 
manufacturer  was  not  designing  emission 
control  systems  which  meet  the  Intent  of  this 
legUlatlon.  It  would  mean  that  air  qual- 
ity standanla  In  regions  throughout  the  Na- 
tion would  not  be  effectively  maintained,  and 
!•  would  mean  that  potentially  bUllons  of 
dollars  of  consumer  Investment  would  be  to 
no  purpoee. 

The  Committee  has  no  reaKjn  to  believe 
that  emlsaion  controls  would  be  Intipenstve. 
The  automobUe  industry  has  Indicated  that 
achievement  of  the   1975  standards   set   by 
the  bill  would  be  costly— whether  such  stand- 
arts  were  achieved  through  cleaning  up  the 
internal  combustion  engine  or  through  de- 
velopmeot   of   an   alternauve   power   source 
The  manufacturers  informed  the  Commit- 
tee that  they  would  not  be  able  to  guarantee 
conformity  with  emlaslon  standards  for  the 
anUclplted    iO-year    life   of   a   vehicle.    The 
committee    bill    provides   that   SO.OOO   miles 
would  be  the  maximum  that  a  vehicle  would 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  standards  for 
which  it  was  certified.  The  Committee  bill 
would  provide  that  a  manufacturer  may  re- 
quire reasonable  evidence  ol  proper  mainte- 
nance of  a  vehicle  and  muit  provide  writ- 
ten   instructions    on    malnwnance.    adjust- 
ments, service  and  operauon.  The  Committee 
hopes   that,   if   the   motorist   compUed   with 
these  instructions,  emission  controls  would 
not  deteriorate  after  50.000  miles  to  the  ex- 
tent that  ambient  air  quality  would  be  Im- 
pilred    The  Committee  further  expects  the 
manufacturer  to  endeavor  to  either  Improve 
the  quality  control  of  emission  systems  or 
explore  better  ways  to  assure  continued  com- 
pliance beyond  50.000  miles  of  use. 

The  warranty  required  by  thla  eecOon 
would  not  become  effecUve  until  BO  days 
after  enactment  of  thla  Act  This  delay  would 
be  needed  so  that  the  manufactm-er  oould 
prepare  InstrucOons  for  the  motor  vehicle 
puiehaaer  The  Ooenmlttee  expects  theee  in- 
stmctlona  to  be  reaaoiutble  and  uncompli- 
cated. They  would  have  to  he  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  During  such  time  as  the  war- 
isnty  pioviJlon  is  effective,  vehicles  manu- 
factured after  that  date  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  present  itandarda.  Vehicles 
manufactured  in  future  yeale  would  have 
to  be  warranted  to  comply  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  tie  applicable. 

The  ccenmittee  intends  that  the  puhUc 
ahould  be  made  aware  of  the  actual  coat,  not 
the  manufacturers  price  of  any  air  poUu- 
tlon  control  equipment  and  warranty.  While 
the  Committee  recognise*  that  eeparaUon  of 
speciOc  costs  for  air  pollution  control  may  be 
dllBcult.  It  is  quite  likely  there  would  be  a 
marked  increase  in  can  in  1»75.  To  the  extent 
that  such  costs  are  attributed  to  the  control 
of  air  pollution  eenieslon's  the  Committee  in- 
tends that  those  increases  be  the  actual  coat 
of  the  air  pollution  systems  involved. 

The  Conunlttee  also  recognises  the  diffi- 
culty in  any  recall  provision  of  notifying  the 
owners  of  veblcioe  The  burden  would  be 
placed  on  the  manufacturer  to  notify  ixrth 
tile  initial  and  subiequent  purchaaera  of 
veblcin.  The  Committee  expects  that  the 
manufacturer  would  not  only  depend  on  the 
fUes  of  the  Iranchlie  dealer,  but  would,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  use  State  motor  vehl- 
cie  department  regtortratlon  lUee  to  obtain 
the  namea  and  addreaaes  of  aubaaqaast  pur- 


chasers of  cars.  By  eatablishlng  a  SOflOO  mile, 
no  year  lifetime  for  the  purpose  of  warranty, 
the  Committee  did  not  Intend  to  relievo  the 
automobile  manufaiturirs  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  notify  ownerm  of  older  care.  The 
50,000-mile  period  can  tie  assumed  to  be  4 
to  5  years  and  the  manufacturer  should  be 
expected  to  notify  any  owner  of  a  vehicle  that 
Is  five  years  old  or  less  as  to  failure  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  to  the  standart  A  decision 
not  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  repair  the 
ve«ilcle  covUd  be  made  after  notice  and  after 
anding  that  the  vehicle  bad  exceeded  the 
50.000-mlle  warranty  period. 
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Mr.  MUSICIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  clear  precisely  what  It  proyldes.  It 
provides  that  there  shall  be  a  manufac- 
turer's warranty  of  performance  for 
50.000  miles. 

Throughout  discussions  with  the  In- 
dustry over  the  past  6  or  7  years,  that  is 
what  they  were  stating.  60.000  miles. 
They  do  not  consider  that  technology 
would  be  effective  or  worthwhile,  to 
terms  of  cost  to  the  consumer,  unless  it 
meeU  the  50,000-mile  test.  So  we  are 
asking  for  that.  be(»use  unless  automo- 
biles will  perform  for  a  practical  propor- 
Uon  of  their  life,  meettag  sUndards  ini- 
tially may  not  be  worthwhile.  Fifty  thou- 
sand miles  Is  not  all  their  life,  100.000 
miles  being  nearer  to  a  measure  of  the 
life  of  a  motor  vehicle,  but  we  have  taken 
50,000  miles,  comparable  to  the  50,000- 
mlle  guarantee  some  companies  gave  us 
a  lew  years  ago  on  the  drive  train  and 
the  lubrtcatton  question,  and  we  have 
used  that  50.000-mUe  test  on  perform- 
ance. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  per- 
formance depends  at  present  as  weU 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  operator 
maintains  his  car.  We  have  said  to  the 
report,  and  made  it  clear  to  the  language 
of  the  bill.  Indeed,  that  unless  the  Indi- 
vidual operator  meets  the  manufactur- 
er's instructions  with  respect  to  maln- 
taintag  the  car  as  It  relates  to  the  clean 
air  provisions  of  the  automobUe,  the 
warranty  will  not  be  available  to  the 
owner.  That  is  the  language  of  the  blU. 
It  was  written  into  the  bill,  on  page  64. 
May  I  read  It? 

Aa  a  condition  to  the  obligation  of  manu- 
facturers to  correct  deficient  perfonnance. 
manufacturers  may  require  the  ultimate 
purchaser  and  subsequent  purohaaeia  ol 
itKh  vehicles  or  engince  (a)  to  prortda  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  the  time  when  such  ve- 
hicles or  engines  were  flnrt  placed  in  regtUar 
service  and  <b)  to  provide  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  pre«:rlbed  maintenance,  adjust- 
ment and  service  requirements  and  ached- 
nlee  have  been  observed.  The  manufacturer 
sliall  fumUh  with  each  vehicle  or  engine 
written  instructions  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance, adjustment,  operation,  and  service  by 
the  owner  or  operator. 

m  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
provides  grant-in-aid  programs  to  States 
and  communities  to  develop  tamJoctlon 
programs  end  services  comparable  to  the 
safetv  inspection  services  proctrams.  that 
enable  both  operator  and  manufacturer 
to  stay  on  top  of  the  matotsnance  pit*- 
lem.  That  is  the  key.  The  todustry  has 
recognized  that,  from  the  time  of  Its 
1867  testimony  and  before.  We  have 
merely  responded  to  that  concern  of 
theirs. 

We  undcrsund  that  It  Is  not  pres- 
ently possible  to  build  a  malntaiance- 
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proof,  clean  car,  but  that  it  is  possible — 
with  the  use  of  a  system  that  Is  built 
uith  some  durability  to  it  and  some 
responsibility  imposed  upon  the  opera- 
tor— to  assure  reasonably  clean  opera- 
tion of  such  an  automobUe.  We  have  to 
have  the  two.  One  without  the  other 
15  like  a  one-legged  man. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  me  some 
lime? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thtok 
we  are  all  trying  to  get  at  the  same 
thing,  but  on  this  subject,  which  I  had 
not  totended  to  speak  on.  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  was  discussing,  it  raises 
some  questions  m  my  mtod. 

Plrst,  where  is  an  operator  going  to  get 
the  malntensoice  necessary  to  keep  his 
car  operating  at  the  supposed  level  as 
when  he  purchased  it? 

My  experience  with  various  cars,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  no  different  from  anyone 
else's  in  the  Senate.  Is  that,  to  secure 
competent  oMlntenance  on  a  car  at  the 
present  time  in  any  respect  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  In  fact,  even  for  rather 
simple  operations.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
to  have  to  take  twck  the  car  two  or  three 
times. 

So.  that  is  a  weak  spot  to  the  bill. 
Whether  we  can  do  anythtog  about  It. 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  certatoly  is  a  weak 
spot  to  the  bUl. 

We  are  assuming  that  the  automobile 
manufacturers  are  able  to  develop  the 
ktod  of  emission  controls  as  contem- 
plated to  the  bin  either  by  1975  or  1876. 
Yet.  we  stlU  would  have  another  problem. 

For  example,  if  I  am  delivered  a  car  to 
Washington.  DC.  which  contains  the 
so-c&Ued  proper  emission  controls,  and 
it  Is  to  worktog  condition  and  perform- 
ance and  up  to  the  standards  which  have 
been  set.  and  I  drive  that  car  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  that  car  will  no  longer  meet  those 
qualifications  which  held  to  Washington. 
DC. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  reach  Den- 
ver, if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  ftod  a 
garage  to  which  I  can  get  the  emission 
controls  on  the  car  corrected  so  that  Ihey 
meet  the  standards  when  the  car  was 
delivered  to  me.  I  stlU  have  a  problem 
when  I  leave  and  drive  to.  say.  VaU  or 
Dillon,  and  I  cross  two  mountain  pa.'^ses. 
one  of  which  Is  a  few  thousand  feet, 
under  12.000  feet,  and  the  other  Is  to 
excess  of  11.000  feet,  the  car  w^ill  not 
meet  the  emission  standards  there. 
Therefore,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl.  I  am  contributing  to  a  violation  of 
the  blU  and  Its  purposes.  Because  one 
simply  cannot  create  an  emission  con- 
trol which  wUl  be  workable  at  sea  level, 
at  5,000  feet,  at  11,000  feet,  or  at  12.000 
feet  or.  again,  at  8.500  feet. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  means  that, 
as  an  operator  I  would  have  to — and  this 
would  affect  a  lot  of  people  to  my  State — 
have  my  car  taken  to  a  garage  at  each 
change  of  altitude,  but  there  are  factors 
like  this — although  I  have  not  gone  ex- 
tensively toto  consideration  of  the  bUl — 
which  have  to  be  considered.  As  I  say.  the 
flrat  thtog  which  concerns  me  is  the  abil- 


ity of  an  operator  of  a  vehicle  to  get  It 
adequately  cared  for  and  the  second 
thing  is  the  change  in  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  car  is  affected  by  climatic  con- 
ditions and  not  Just  by  altitude.  The 
change  In  emission  to  any  particular 
application  of  a  car  is  caused  by  a  change 
to  climate  and  a  change  to  altitude. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  rather  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  clear  up  something  I  said  earlier.  At 
one  potot  I  believe  I  todlcated  that  are 
no  testing  procedures  avaUable  at  the 
present  time.  That  was  an  error.  It  Is 
possible  to  test  the  exhaust  of  a  car  now. 
But  I  am  told  that  it  takes  (50.000  worth 
of  equipment,  several  highly  tratoed 
technicians,  and  13  hours  of  time  for 
each  test  of  each  car.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
mtoutes.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  ktod  of  a  test  that  would 
be  necessary  to  determtae  the  perform- 
ance level  after  10.000  or  50.000  mUes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  on  an  Individual 
car.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  on  one  Individ- 
ual car.  Now,  what  is  Incktog  and  needed 
is  a  quicker,  more  convenient,  and  cheep- 
er way  of  testing. 

Although  the  bill  itself  does  not  say 
ans-thiiig  alxnit  this,  the  committee  re- 
port contemplates  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  hope- 
fully, will  develop  some  quick  testtog  pro- 
cedui'e — a  procedure  not  available  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
no  practical  testing  prcxiedures. 

There  is  no  indication  to  the  bill  as  to 
who  would  pay  the  cost,  bow  It  is  to  be 
paid,  or  who  would  provide  the  equip- 
ment. However,  the  warranty  provision 
goes  toto  effect,  nevertheless.  90  days 
sf  ter  enactment  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
However,  it  is  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  I.  the  users,  who  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  testing  and  for  whatever 
controls  are  put  on  the  car  There  can  be 
no  question  about  this.  That  is  true  of  the 
American  people  to  this  whole  area  of 
environment,  ecology  control,  and  so 
forth. 

There  Is  no  use  in  klddtog  ourselves. 
Trie  American  people  wlU  be  spending  a 
lot  more  for  a  lot  of  products  in  order 
to  have  the  todustries  meet  the  stand- 
ards that  Congress  Is  promulgattog  now. 
I  think  Ihey  are  proper.  I  thtok  we  are 
proceeding  to  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, it  Is  John  Q.  Public  who  pays  and 
who  wLU  pay  for  the  testing  and  for  the 
matotenance  and  aU  the  rest  of  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
5ponse  to  the  point  made  by  the  dis- 
Unguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
committee  has  long  been  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  quickie  test,  so-called.  This 
is  why  we  gesxed  the  warranty  provi- 
sion to  such  time  as  the  Secretary  i£ 
satisfied  such  a  test  exists.  The  W-day 
provision  that  is  to  here  sow,  and  that 
might  be  to  effect  imposing  the  require- 


ment on  the  industry  before  such  a  test 
Is  developed,  is  at  the  insistence  of  the 
todustry. 

I  repeat  that  the  bill  proposed  by  tlie 
committee  would  have  been  geared  to 
the  establishment  of  a  quickie  test. 

I  have  no  objection  to  modifytog  the 
bill  to  return  it  to  what  It  was.  I  assume 
that  the  todustry  had  some  reason  for 
inslsttog  upon  the  90-dfLy  provision. 

With  respect  to  the  potots  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  he  says  that 
the  potots  he  made  reflect  the  weakness 
of  the  bill.  I  take  issue  with  that  state- 
ment. 'Hie  weaknesses  that  are  reflected 
are  endemic  to  the  todustry  and  the  to- 
temal  combustion  engtoe. 

The  todustry  itself  has  recognized  this 
over  the  years.  And  it  has  constantly 
striven  to  make  the  automobUe  mato- 
tenance-proof.  It  has  undertaken  to 
stretch  out  the  life  of  the  lubrication 
system,  to  reduce  the  number  of  times 
or  the  frequency  of  lubrication,  and 
so  on. 

The  todustry  recognizes  that  the  Amer- 
ican motorist  is  not  a  good  matotenance 
engineer.  Therefore  the  todustry  has 
worked  to  make  the  car  maintenance 
proof. 

I  think  the  greatest  problem  the  to- 
dustry faces  is  the  shortage  of  mechanics 
across  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
if  there  were  sufficient  mechanics  and  if 
each  owner  foUowed  the  particular  mato- 
tenance schedules  of  the  automobUes. 
without  any  new  technology  or  new  de- 
vices, they  would  be  substantially  cleaner 
vehicles.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to 
which  they  might  be  cleaned  up,  but  I 
suspect  that  50  percent  might  not  tie  a 
bad  target  at  which  to  shoot.  That  is  be- 
cause of  matotenance  problems 

We  cannot  by  legislation  remake  the 
automobile  todustry.  We  brought  pres- 
.sure  on  the  todustry  from  the  beginning. 
7  years  ago.  to  press  with  urgency,  not 
merely  for  control  of  the  totemal  com- 
bustion engtoe.  but  for  the  electric  auto- 
mobUe. the  external  combustion  engine, 
and  other  ideas  that  might  develop  In 
order  to  get  away  from  the  problem  of 
the  totemal  combustion  engines.  That  is 
because  the  totemal  combustion  engtoe 
has  greater  matotenance  problems  than 
the  electric  or  the  external  combustion 
engine  would  If  it  were  developed. 

The  todustry  likes  the  totemal  com- 
bustion engtoe.  It  likes  the  comfort  and 
the  conveniences  It  has  buQt  toto  It. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  say  to  the  In- 
dustry. "You  have  to  stick  with  this."  It 
does  not  say  that  Congress  Is  committed 
to  the  totemal  combustion  engtoe 

We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  what- 
ever technology  the  todustry  chooses  to 
put  its  bets  on.  All  we  can  do  is  to  set  the 
standards. 

The  automobUe  Industry  has  created 
aU  of  the  problems  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  The  comer  service  station  is  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  Detroit  built  an 
autcmobUe  with  an  totemal  combustion 
system. 

The  dealer  on  Main  Street  is  a  prodiKt 
of  the  manufacturer  in  Detroit.  He  gets 
his  franchise  from  them.  He  gets  the 
manufacturer's  requirements  as  to  what 
Itlnd  of  buUding  be  should  construct, 
what  kind  of  service  he  should  provide. 
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The  key  to  controUing  the  situation  Is 
in  Detroit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B«KER  has 
persisted  in  malting  the  point  that  it  is 
Sorter  us  to  say  how  these  things  should 
be  done,  but  rather  what  performance 
standards  are  to  be  met. 

SO  If  the  bill  is  weak  in  not  providing 
for  the  solution  of  the  maintenance  prob- 
lem I  would  welcome  an  amendment 
S»i  would  cure  that  weakne^.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  way  of  writing  a 
law  that  wUl  create  maintenance  capa- 
buTty  all  across  the  country.  Only  the 
automobile  industry  can  do  that. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  to  take  exception  to  the  statement 
about  the  automobile  Industry,  because 
I  think  the  Internal  combustion  engtae 
has  resulted  In  great  efflciency.  The 
toniue.  the  r.p jn..  speed  of  pickup  all  of 
those  factors  are  things  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  demanded. 

MfMUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  they  have 
demanded  It  because  of  Uie  a"to°°bUe 
industry's  advertising.  There  is  plenty 
of  tBtoiony  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not 
need  power  built  into  the  automobUes^ 
The  appetite  for  the  power  has  been 
stimulated  by  advertising. 
^senator  knows  that  if  the  industry 
bad  chosen  to  put  Its  muscle  behind  low 
nower  cars,  lighter  cars,  cheaper  cars 
?X'on-fi«  cars,  it  could  have  sold 
them.  Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

°Mr  AlloTT.  I  think  only  within  llmlU 
could  they  have  done  that.  My  feeling  Is 
that  what  the  automobile  industry  has 
done  is  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
DUbUc.  I  admit,  they  have  advertised  and 
promoted  the  product  just  as  one  would 
promote  suds  or  some  other  kind  of  de- 
tergent. This  is  part  of  the  American  way 

of  life. 

Mr  MtJSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  can  re- 
call driving  an  automobile  back  in  the 

mid-thirties 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  get 
the  floor  later  if  the  Senator  wants  it. 

Mr  MTJSKIE.  I  thought  the  Serutor 
had  yielded  the  floor  I  had  gotten  the 
floor  and  was  speaking  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  interrupted  to  ask  me  a 
question.  .  ,j  j  . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
me.  It  is  all  right. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
recall  driving  my  Brit  automobUe.  It 
had  100  horsepower.  I  cannot  recall  de- 
manding 200. 1  cannot  recaU  even  think- 
ing about  It  until  the  industry  put  it  in 
my  mind. 

Mr  President,  now  I  Insist  on  some- 
thing at  least  that  powerful  or  more.  The 
idea  did  not  originate  with  me.  but  with 
the  industry.  1  must  say  I  enjoy  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  bUl  Is 
not  directed  only  to  the  automobile  In- 
dustT  Th'.s  bill  Is  going  to  require  that 
the  American  motorist  change  his  habits, 
h's  tastes,  and  his  driving  appetites.  Of 
course,  he  has  to.  If  we  are  to  revert  to 
a  llghUr  car  and  a  lower  powered  car 
Those  two  factors,  without  any  tech- 
nology, could  drasOcaUy  reduce  emission. 
The  consumer  also  must  make  sacrifices 
in  addition  to  those  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer So  It  is  rather  pointless  to  argue 
about  whether  the  appetite  rtjse  in  In- 


dustry advertising  or  within  the  minds  of 
coasumers.  The  fact  is  both  must  now 
modify  their  concept  of  what  tomorrow  a 
automobile  should  be.  .i.tj  . 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  S 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 

^"The^'pRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr. 
B»YHi.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized.  ,         ^  ^ 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  1  want  to 
say  in  response  to  what  has  been  said 
here  that  I  am  sorry  there  really  is  only 
one  authority  on  automobiles  on  the  floor 
although  apparenOy  there  are  others 
who  have  driven  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  Senator  Iden- 
tify the  authority?  _  ,  __ 
Mr.  AIXOTT.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  quesUon?  .  ,j  „ 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Would  the  Senator  Iden- 
tify that  exclusive  authority?  I  had  not 
recognized  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hare  been  listening  to 
him  for  a  little  bit  here. 

Mr  President,  I  am  frank  to  say.  to 
get  back  to  this  matter,  we  wUl  have  sev- 
eral problem.^  and  one  will  be  with  main- 
tenance. I  think  if  it  were  possible  today 
to  check  the  personal  car  of  each  Sena- 
tor I  would  doubt  very  much  if  any  is 
operated  within  75  percent  of  its  speci- 
flcatlons  It  is  impossible  to  get  repairs 
to  get  them  to  operate  at  much  more  than 
that— maybe  80  percent,  and  I  am  being 
kind  at  that.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

In  the  operation  of  this  particular 
matter  one  cannot  apply  the  same 
standards  to  an  automobile  here  and  an 
automobUe  that  is  driven  to  Denver  or 
over  Into  the  mounulns.  and  have  that 
car  meet  the  standards  that  it  did  when  It 
was  originally  made  and  delivered,  even 
if  It  were  100  percent.  No  one  can  deny 
that.  No  automotive  engineer  that  I 
know  of  anywhere  In  the  country  will 
deny  It. 

Second.  I  do  think  that  we  have  to 
think  not  only  in  terms  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  our  engines  when  we  have 
to  drive  them  across  the  country,  but  wc 
have  to  think  of  maintaining  them. 
These  are  the  two  polnte  I  make.  Noth- 
ing I  have  heard  convinces  me  other- 
wise and  I  am  susceptible  to  being  con- 
vinced. I  would  Uke  to  hear  if  there  are 
answers  to  those  points. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
people  who  have  the  kind  of  country  we 
have  in  Colorado  where  one  goes  from 
3  000  feet  in  some  parts  of  our  State  to 
12  000  feet,  and  12.000  feet  is  nothing 
unusual  In  our  SUte;  and  then,  the  car 
wBl  have  to  be  adjusted  every  5  miles  as 
It  goes  up  l.OOO  feet.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

I  do  not  say  the  bill  is  wrong  for  that 
reason  but  there  are  problems  we  have 
to  face  and  It  does  not  do  any  good  to 
say  the  automobile  Industry  inflicted 
this  on  us. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preaident.  may  I  have 
3  minutes?  .     ^     .    .t. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  getting 
back  to  the  testing  requirements,  my 
able  coUeague  from  Michigan  raised  a 
point  I  thought  was  completely  valid; 
namely,  that  the  obligaUon  becomes  el- 


fectlve  90  days  after  enactment  but 
there  Is  not  available  presently  the 
means  within  reason  to  make  the  tests. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine  that  ortginaUy  he 
had  shared  that  concern,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  changed  the  language  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturers. .      . 

None  of  us  claims  InfaUlbUity  about 
anything,  but  I  wonder  if  Detroit,  given 
the  opportunity  for  second  thoughts  on 
this  would  not  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  that  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  would  be  much 
more  desirable.  Under  the  original  lan- 
guage the  obligation  would  not  become 
applicable  until  90  days  after  there  was 
available  reasonably  the  means  for  a 
test.  The  Secretary  would  be  obliged  to 
make  an  executive  finding,  that  such  a 
test  existed  before  the  obligation  would 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield, 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  do  not  know.  I  take 
the  Senator  from  Maine  at  his  word.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  position  of  the 
industry  was  before  his  committee.  1 
find  it  inconceivable  that  they  would  ask 
for  a  warranty  to  go  into  effect  90  days 
after  enactment  if  there  was  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  said  it  would  not  go  Into 
effect  until  a  certain  testing  procedure 
was  developed;  and  we  have  no  idea  at 
the  present  time  how  long  It  will  take  to 
develop. 

Mr.  HART.  I  find  In  the  committee 
report  language  to  suggest  It  was  In- 
deed the  committee's  original  Intention 
and.  for  some  reason,  apparently  at  De- 
troit's request  they  put  In  the  require- 
ment that  It  go  into  effect  90  days  after 
enactment.  We  find  in  the  report  on  page 
29,  fourth  paragraph,  this  language: 

The  second  compinnce  testing  method 
would  be  triggered  by  the  de»elopment  or  ■ 
quick  teet  procedure.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  develop  a  te«t  which  could 
be  quickly  end  unltormly  applied  to  Indi- 
vidual vehicles  on  the  production  line  and 
on  the  road  to  determine  whether  or  not 
those  vehicles  comply  or  continue  to  comply 
with  the  standards  for  which  they  were 
certified. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  pursue  this 
further,  when  we  talk  about  the  Secre- 
tary developing  quick  tests,  I  wonder  U 
anybody.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  has  any  Idea  how  much  It  will 
cost  to  make  quick  tests  available  all 
over  the  country  and  how  long  It  will 
take. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  If  we  knew  we  would 
not  need  to  give  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion, would  we? 

Mr.  HART.  But  we  have  not  given  him 
discretion  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

I  feel  It  would  be  preferable  to  state 
something  on  the  order  of: 

Wllhln  »0  days  after  the  Stcnt^  «i^- 
Ushes  methods  and  procedures  Jot  the  teatt 
required  that  this  obligation  be  asubllshed. 
I  cannot  understand  why  that  is  not 
m  the  Interest  of  the  manufacturers  and 
aU  dependent  on  the  Industry. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  find  that  language 
completely  acceptable.  I  agree  It  Is  ask- 
ing a  great  deal  to  impose  a  warranty 
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before    we    have    a    test    to    measure 
whether  or  not  the  warranty  Is  being 

violated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  an- 
other 6  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable.  May  I  suggest  that  here  are 
three  Senators  discussing  this  matter. 
Why  do  we  not  decide  what  should  be  in 
the  bill  and  recommend  It  to  the  Senate? 
We  seem  to  be  in  aereement.  I  am  for  it 
and  the  two  Senators  arc  for  it. 

I  suggest  we  offer  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  and  let  the  Senate  act  on  it. 

Mr.  GRIPPrN.  I  would  support  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  small  step  In  the  right 
direction,  but  it  points  out  how  ridiculous 
this  portion  of  the  legislation  is. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  compared  to  what 
the  committee  had  in  the  bill,  if  it  has 
become  ridiculous  because  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  source  of  the  ridiculousness  is 
not  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  a  warranty  shall 
be  effective  90  day.s  after  enactment  when 
there  is  no  testing  procedure  available. 
It  would  also  Ik  ridiculous  to  say  the  war- 
ranty provision  would  be  effective  90 
days  after  the  Secretary  develops  a  quick 
test,  whatever  that  is.  when  we  have  no 
Idea  if  this  qvuck  test  can  be  made  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  in  90  days, 
how  much  it  would  cost,  or  what  would  be 
involved.  It  is  legislating  in  the  dark,  and 
it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take 
the  small  step,  anyhow. 

I  would  offer  as  an  amendment  the 
addition  of  this  langtiage  beginning  on 
page  63.  at  line  19,  striking  nothing,  but 
inserting  prior  to  the  language  appearing 
on  line  19: 

within  90  days  after  the  Secretary  shall 
have  enabllahed  feasible  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  making  tests  as  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  — 

And,  as  a  necessary  conforming 
amendment,  I  am  advised  that  a  change 
on  page  82.  line  10.  would  be  required; 
namely,  deleUng  the  reference  to  "207 
(c)". 
I  would  Inquire  of  the  manager  of  the 

bill 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  Is  advised  by  the  Parilamentarlan 
that  an  amendment  Ls  pending. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  withdrawing  my 
amendment  to  amend  section  207.  I 
think  the  discussion  that  insued  follow- 
ing my  calling  it  up  indicates  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  had  In  the  committee. 
Since  I  am  no  engineer — In  fact,  since 
1936.  I  have  not  owned  a  car,  nor  have 
I  driven  a  car  in  20  years — I  think  there 
are  problems  In  the  warranty  amend- 
ment. However,  trying  to  separate  the 
warranty  as  between  a  construction  and 
design  warranty  from  a  warranty  which 
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would  extend  to  performance  of  auto- 
mobUes  driven  by  100  million  drivers  Is 
extremely  difficult. 

There  are  provisions  In  the  bill  which 
seem  to  put  pressure  on  the  mantifac- 
turers  to  produce  a  design  which  will  last 
50,000  miles  or  the  life  of  the  car.  These 
Include  certification  by  the  Secretary; 
second,  a  provision  that  it  will  require 
testing  on  the  production  line;  third,  a 
provision  that  the  Secretary  can  test 
it  at  any  time:  fourth,  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  order  recall  of  any  number  of 
cars  from  any  number  of  owners;  and 
finally,  penalties  of  up  to  »10,000  if  a  car 
is  put  in  commerce  which  will  not  meet 
these  standards. 

So  it  seems  to  me  there  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  perform- 
ance warranty.  As  I  have  said,  my  knowl- 
edge Is  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  it. 
With  other  problems  of  the  committee, 
we  may  not  have  gone  Into  it  as  fully  as 
we  could.  I  wanted  to  raise  the  matter 
because  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  have 
some  further  discussion  of  It  in  confer- 
ence; but  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  following 
language  be  inserted  on  line  19,  page  63 : 
within  90  days  after  the  Secretary  shall 
have  established  feasible  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  making  tests  as  required  by  sub- 
section )b)  — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  "Mr.  Grifftni  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


On  page  OS.  Une  19.  aft«r  "(c)".  Insert 
"Within  90  dAys  after  the  Secretary  shall 
have  established  feasible  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  making  tests  as  required  by  sub- 
section (b) .". 

on  page  83.  line  10,  strike  out  "907  (e),". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  Indicated  that  the  amendment  is 
offered  both  by  myself  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Ggmmi). 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing,  en 
bloc,  to  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  HabtI  for 
himself  and  Mr.  OKtrrm. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
two  amendments  which  were  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Tetmessee 
(Mr.  Buon),  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  called  up.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  90.  line  34^  after  the  word  "know- 
how"  Insert  the  following:  "which  U  being 
used  or  intended  for  public  or  commercial 
use  and". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brxxi^  to  leave  the  city. 
Prior  to  his  departure  he  sent  to  the  desk 
two  amendments  to  modify  section  309 
regarding  mandatory  licensing.  I  under- 
stand he  discussed  the  amendments  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  MnsKiE) 
and  the  manager  on  the  minority  side 
(Mr.  BOGCS) .  I  believe  there  Is  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendments.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  asked  if  I  would  call  the 
amendments  up  for  adoption  and  in- 
clude tor  the  RicoRD  his  statement  in 
support  of  the  amendments. 

To  the  extent  that  section  309  covers 
all  know-how  and  trade  secrets  known 
to  the  owner  of  my  patent,  know-how 
or  trade  secret.  It  is  too  broad  to  be 
meaningful.  It  is  important  that  any 
know-how  or  trade  secrets  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercially  available 
devices,  vehicles  or  engines  be  licensed, 
but  It  would  be  unworkable  to  require 
all  Industries  to  disclose  all  know-how 
and  trade  secrets,  whether  used  com- 
mercially or  not. 

Thus,  the  section  .should  be  limited  to 
know-how  or  trade  secrets  used  com- 
mereially,  whether  or  not  the  sectloD  Is 
limited  to  the  industries  covered  In  title 

n. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion patents  section  raised  this  questloo. 
It  is  a  technical  matter.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  and 
also  the  next  amendment  which  I  think 
the  Senator  will  offer.  I  think  there  Is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators vleld  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  C0OPER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Th6--raESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  other  amendment  which  was 
Intended  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Bakir). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  99.  beginning  at  Une  7:  strike  out 
the  BubaecUoo  (c)  and  suhHotloo  (d)  and 
Insert  the  following  new  subaecttons: 

"(c)  If  the  owner  of  any  tinlted  States 
letters  patent,  patent  appll(Mtlon,  trade  se- 
cret, or  know-bow  and  any  appUcant  for  a  U- 
cense  thereunder  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
are  unable  to  agree  upon  reasonable  royalties 
to  t>e  charged  under  such  Uoenee  or  upon 
any  other  provision  whloh  might  b«  included 
In  such  license  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 
either  party  may  seek  a  deoiaratlan  of  the 
amount  of  royalties  to  be  charged  or  any 
other  provision  of  sucil  Ucense  In  an  action 
for  dedarmtcry  judgment  under  SeoUons 
9901  and  9909  of  Title  98  of  tbe  Ualtad  SUtes 
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Code  m  t  court  of  competent  pirwdtctlou 
regardless  o«  the  amount  In  controversf  or 
tbe  eltl»n«hlp  of  tue  p«rU». 

"(dl  TI>e  court.  U>  Ifliulng  »nj  order  or 
judgment  on  «ny  ictlon  brought  pursuant 
to  subsecuon  i  c  i  ol  this  Section  may  award 
or  apportion  the  cost  ot  liugatlon.  including 
reasonable  attotney  and  eipert  witness  fees 
whenever  tae  court  determines  that  such 
action  wUl  do  justice  la  the  case. 

•let  Nothing  10  this  secoon  shall  be  con- 
suued  to  grant  an  eiemptlon  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  ot  the  Omted  states  or  any  Judg- 
ments, ordered  or  decrewl  thereundrr." 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
other  amendment  that  was  to  have  been 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Bir.  B«KE«»  He  asked  me  If  I 
would  call  it  up.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  discussed  It  vrltb  the  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  MusDE>  and  the  manager  on 
the  minority  aide  (Mr.  Booos). 

Senator  BAKza  has  an  explanation  of 
some  length,  which  1  shall  not  read  In 
full  but  summarize  It  In  substance,  as  I 
understand  it.  Under  this  section  of  the 
bill.  U  there  were  a  matter  which  came 
to  arbitration  as  to  royalties,  it  would  be 
resolved  through  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Association.  Senator 
Baxzx's  amendment  would  provide  for 
subsUtuUng  a  ludlclal  declaratory  Judg- 
ment approach  to  resolve  royalty  dis- 
putes in  the  place  of  the  compulsory 
arbitration  route. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Tenne-^see  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccots.  as  follows: 

DBCi-aaaioaT  JonaisawT  Rotm 
a«!tlon  3«e<o)  of  the  bin.  as  amended  In 
Committee,  denatea  from  other  prortslons 
ot  the  blU  with  reepect  to  the  manner  In 
which  duputea  arising  under  the  act  should 
0*  t«j.oHed.  It  heaps  compulsory  arbitration 
upon  compulsory  licensing,  without  any  rlgh: 
of  ludlclal  renew. 

The  bill  provides  tor  arbitration  under  the 
rules  of  The  Amerloan  Arbitration  Aseocla- 
tlon  then  In  effeot.  Congreas  has  no  control 
over  those  rules  and  they  may  be  changed 
over  night  without  congressional  control  or 
approval  On  tha  other  hand,  the  rulea  under 
which  the  federal  Judiciary  operates  are  sub- 
ject to  control  by  Congrooa  and  the  proce- 
dures Available  in  the  Inderal  Courts  under 
the  declaratory  Judgment  atatute  are  well 
establuhed  and  adapted  to  resolve  disputes 
over  such  things  as  royalty  rates  and  protec- 
tion ot  know-how  and  trade  secrets  agaUist 
dladoaure  u>  unauthorised  persons. 

The  purpose  of  substituting  the  declara- 
tory Judgment  route  for  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration route,  18  not  only  to  trtUUe  well 
known,  eetahllahed  procedurea  m  the 
Pederal  Courts  hut  also  to  eatahUah  legal 
pncedents  to  aid  In  the  Implementatloo  of 
the  legislation. 

Utmiatlon  of  the  federal  JudlcUry  wUl 
also  maintain  a  balance  between  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Judiciary  In  Implementa- 
tion of  all  ot  the  provisions  or  the  !Ct  instead 
of  relegating  the  determination  ot  legal  re- 
lationships to  Uy  arbiters  ootelde  the  frame- 
work of  our  national  government. 

The  provision  for  awarding  or  allocating 
costs,  attorney  and  eapert  wttniM  fees  is 
subelantlally  the  same  as  that  set  forth  In 
Section  304101  wtth  respect  to  cltlien  suits 
and  allows  for  the  application  of  equitable 
princlpleo  m  allocating  such  ooeU  to  prevent 
Injustice. 
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Mr    MOSKIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
alic*<^  indiesited  that  I  have  dJacuaaed 


this  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
This  is  another  amendment  in  response 
to  questions  raised  by  the  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  dealing  with 
this  subject.  I  think  it  makes  sense.  I 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  quesUon 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  In  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BsKU). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  Ms.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  «».  Una  30.  Insert  after  "eicept ' 
the  roUowlng:  "In  the  case  of  vehicle  or  ve- 
hicle engines". 

On  page  70.  linos  3a  and  as.  strUie  "partic- 
ularly such  control,  regulauons  or  resuic- 
tlons  necessary".  On  line  33  alter  "with"  in- 
sert "plans  for  the  implementaUon  of". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee. 

The  language  of  section  210,  as  re- 
ported, seemed  to  me  not  to  appear  to  ful- 
ly reflect  the  intent  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  Federal  preemption  for 
aircraft,  as  well  as  vessels  and  commer- 
cial vehicle  operations.  The  omission  on 
page  69,  line  22  of  the  word,  "vehicle,"  be- 
fore the  word  "engines"  clouds  the  preci- 
sion of  the  preemption  and  raises  the 
question  of  whether  SUtes  will  have  the 
authority  to  require  more  restrlcUve 
emission  standards  tor  aircraft  engines 
than  those  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  secUon  202 'a).  This  problem  can 
be  remedied  by  the  addition  on  line  20 
after  the  word  "except",  the  words:  'in 
the  case  of  vehicles  and  vehicle  engines '. 
Mr.  MU3KIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  clarifies  the  intent  of  the 
leelslaticn,  and  I  support  it.  I  yield  back 

the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Setmlor  from  West  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk   another  amendment,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  tie  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  line  30.  usert  the  following 
Unguage  aa  a  new  pangmiih  (4)  at  aeeUon 
100(a) '. 

■Section  108  (a)  (4):  The  Secretary  may 
establish  a  standing  consulting  Committee 
for  each  air  pollution  agent  or  combination 
of  ageau  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  seetlnn,  wkleh  shall  be  com- 


prised of  technically  qualtfled  Individuals 
representative  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, industry  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity, such  Committee  shall  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  appropriate  information  as  he 
may  request  on  pollution  control  techniques 
applicable  to  such  air  pollution  agent  or 
comblnaubn  thereof  for  dlstrlbuuon  to  the 
States  and  to  appropriate  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies.  Such  Information  shall  include 
C)  data  relating  to  the  technology  and  cosu 
ot  emission  control,  (II)  such  data  as  are 
available  on  the  latest  available  technology 
and  alternative  methods  of  prevention  and 
control  of  air  poUutlon.  and  (Ul)  data  on 
alternative  fuels,  processes,  and  operating 
methods  which  will  result  In  elUnlnatlon  ot 
significant  reduction  of  emissions  " 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  also  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Maine.  It  is  my 
belief  that  since  enactment  of  the  1D67 
amendmenu  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  It  has 
become  apparent  that  one  of  the  deflcl- 
endes  in  the  operation  of  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
been  the  agency's  lack  of  understanding 
of  industrial  pollution  control  tech- 
niques. It  Is,  of  course,  easy  for  Govern- 
ment to  arrive  at  a  set  figure  for  industry 
to  meet  without  giving  due  consideration 
to  whether  those  requirements  are  ob- 
tainable on  the  basis  of  available  control 
technology. 

At  times  Qovernir.ent  officials  may  be- 
lieve that  where  the  llterattu*  sets  out 
a  method  which  has  been  proven  In  the 
laboratory  or  in  a  pilot  plant,  then  this 
method  can  be  successfully  utilized  by 
Industry  In  abating  a  given  air  pollution 
problem.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Occasions  have  arisen  when  there  has 
been  a  distinct  conflict  between  inexperi- 
enced Government  technical  personnel 
and  Industry  representatives  who  must 
do  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  work  of  solving  a 
given  air  pollution  problem.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare  have  the  authority  to  establish 
standing  consulting  cofiunittees  on  the 
pollutants  for  which  criteria  have  been 
Lssued.  These  standing  committees  would 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  appropriate 
control  technology  for  each  pollutant. 
PoUowlng  the  procedure  specified,  the 
information  would  then  be  issued  to  State 
and  local  control  agencies  in  the  form  of 
a  control  techniques  document. 

Senators  have  noted  that  we  use  the 
language  "as  he  may  request."  Certainly 
this  would  be  done  after  oonsultatlon 
with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Pederal  departments  and  agencies. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under 
the  present  language  of  section  lOTc) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  au- 
thortied  to  Issue  to  the  States  and  appro- 
priate air  pollution  control  agencies  In- 
formation on  recommended  pollution 
control  techniques  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
and  Pederal  departments  and  agencies. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  air  pollution 
and  Its  control  Is  a  major  Issue  facing  the 
country  today.  We  all  want  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  as 
rapidly  as  possible  However,  In  the 
prooeas  we  need  to  use  care  that  tbe  con- 
trol methods  which  are  recommended  by 
Oovcnunent  are  based  on  avallahle  oon- 
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trol    technology    and    not    merely    on 
theoretical  considerations. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  amendment  I 
have  proposed  today  would  be  helpful  In 
assuring  that  the  control  techniques  rec- 
ommended by  NAPCA  are  practical  ones 
and  ones  capable  of  being  used  success- 
fully by  Industry  In  the  strenuous  efforts 
which  will  be  needed  if  this  country  is  to 
solve  its  air  pollution  problems. 

I  commend,  as  I  have  done  on  many 
occasions,  the  able  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtrsiax) .  I  compU- 
ment  him  for  the  work  he  has  done  on 
this  Important  bill.  ,,^, 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  have  Indicated  my  willingness  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  Before  doing  so,  I 
would  Uke  to  reemphaslze  that  the  con- 
cept of  this  bill  as  it  relates  to  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards  and  the 
deadlines  for  the  automobile  industry  is 
not  keyed  to  any  condition  that  the 
Secretary  finds  technically  and  econoinl- 
cally  feasible.  The  concept  Is  of  public 
health,  and  the  standards  are  unoom- 
promlsable  In  that  connection. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  law  since  19«7. 
and  after  the  enactment  of  this  Uw  If  It 
becomes  law.  there  is  a  requirement  on 
the  Secretary  when  he  Issues  the  criteria 
documents,  to  issue,  in  addition,  informa- 
tion on  the  technology  available  to  deal 
with  the  pollutants  In  question. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  create  a  mechanism 
In  the  form  of  consulting  committees  to 
provide  information  to  the  Secretary  on 
request.  ,    _,  .  . 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  To  assist  him  in  pre- 
paring those  technological  documents.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  most  useful  devl«. 
and  for  that  reason.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  com- 
menting just  briefiy  further,  not  deal- 
ing to  take  addlUonal  time,  except  to 
underscore  what  I  have  said:  This  Is  not 
a  matter  of  competition  between  Gov- 
ernment and  industry.  I  think,  actually, 
we  can  complement  one  the  other  to  an 
effort  to  achieve  the  technology  which 
Is  nee<led. 

I  appreciate  the  reasonableness  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
jiinutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  on  the  bill. 
Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  took  up  consideration  of  S. 
4358  the  National  Air  Quality  Standards 
Act  of  1970.  All  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  deserve  credit 
for  their  tireless  efforts  in  marking  up 
and  reporting  out  what  may  very  well  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  piece*  of  leg- 
islation of  the  91st  Congieia. 


Of  course,  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  certain  sections  of  the  bill, 
such  as  section  202  which  requires  that 
1975  model  automobiles  achieve  at  least 
a  90-percent  reduction  from  the  1970 
emission  standards. 

Because  of  this  very  close  examina- 
tion of  these  sections  by  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  section  306,  "Pederal  pro- 
curement." * 

It  18  with  great  Interest  that  I  take  up 
this  section,  because  on  March  20  I  In- 
troduced S.  3614.  the  Pederal  Procure- 
ment and  Environmental  Enhancement 
Act  of  1970.  In  essence,  it  would  prohibit 
all  departments,  Indepentlent  agencies, 
and  other  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  SUtes  using  federally  appro- 
priated funds,  from  purchasing  goods, 
materials  and  services  from  any  person 
operating  in  violation  of  Pederal  air  or 
water  pollution  control  laws.  On  May  6  1 
testified  before  the  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  this 
measure — which,  incidentally,  was  co- 
sponsored  by  10  of  my  colleagues.  In- 
cluding the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Montana.  Also,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee  introduced  two  major  air 
and  water  quality  bills  containlnti  simi- 
lar, but  less  comprehensive  provisions. 

With  three  exceptions.  I  shall  not  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  provisions  of  S.  3614. 
However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  testimony  be  printed  In  the  Rxcom 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

TesTiMowT  OF  saitAToa  Oook 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  this  very  busy  and 
productive  sut>conunlttee  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  concept  ot  pro- 
hibiting the  federal  government  from  pur- 
chasing goods  or  services  from  persons  In 
vlolaUon  ot  federal  pollution  control  laws. 

On  March  30,  I  Introduced  S.  3614.  tbe 
"Federal  Procurement  and  Environmental 
Enhancement  Act  of  1970."  which  would  ac- 
compllah  this  purpose  by  amending  the 
Clean  Air  and  the  Pederal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act.  It  enacted.  It  would  prohibit  aU 
departments.  Independent  agencies  and 
other  instrumcntaliuea  ot  the  CiUted  States 
using  federally  appropriated  funds  from  pur- 
chasing goods,  materials  and  services  from 
any  person  operating  In  violation  of  these 
two  laws.  It  would  require  the  eatabllahment 
ot  contract  regulauons  and  the  Insertion 
thereof.  In  aU  federal  procurement  oontraeta. 
Sections  13(B)  (C)  and  113  iB)(C)  make 
mandatory  the  establishment  of  contract 
regulations,  and  the  inseruon  thereof,  in  aU 
federal  procurement  eontracta 

By  SecUon  (C)  (1).  the  contracwr  or  aeller 
agrees  to  furnish  adequate  proof  or  com- 
pliance with  the  atoremenuoned  air  and 
water  pollution  seta.  I  would  mtefpret  this 
to  mean  a  simple  statement  of  compliance. 
In  the  altemauve.  at  the  tune  of  oontnct 
the  seUer  agrees  to  Implement  an  amrmaUee 
plan  for  compliance  pursuant  to  thoea  acta 
This  section  takes  Into  account  tboae  man- 
tif  acturers  who  are  earnestly  trying  to  oomply 
with  federal  pollution  laws,  while  penalizing 
thoee  who  refuse  to  oomply.  At  the  dlacretioc 
ot  the  Secretary.  It  also  permltt  the  trans- 
action of  buslueas  with  those  persons  who 
have  filed  implementation  schedules  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  (Control  Admin- 
istration ami  the  NaUonal  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration. 


Second,  upon  notice  of  a  vlolaUon— and 
with  notice  to  the  seller— the  government  Is 
compelled  to  terminate  the  agreement.  Sec- 
tion )C)(2)  also  relieves  the  government  of 
any  damages,  penalties  or  other  liabilities. 

Third.  SecUon  (Cl  (3)  permits  tie  con- 
tinuance of  a  contract,  otherwise  terminated. 
If  the  seller  has  Implemented  an  afflrmauve 
plan  or  schedule  pursuant  to  the  Air  ano 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Acw. 

Fourth,  the  last  contractual  requirement. 
Section  (CI  (4)  exempts  the  government 
trom  adjusting  either  the  contrsct  price  or 
the  delivery  or  performance  schedule  due  to 
continuation  of  the  agreement  under  (C) 
(3). 

A  distinction  Is  made  In  Section  (F)  be- 
tween a  "contract  dlreeUy  related  to  a  poUu- 
tlon action  ■  and  all  others.  Only  Ui  the  for- 
mer would  the  termlnaUon.  conunuance. 
and  exemption  procedures  of  (C)(3).  (3) 
and  (4)  apply.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
of  the  Department  ot  the  Interior,  after  con- 
sulUng  with  the  approprUte  contracting 
agency  head,  determines  the  du-ect  related- 
ness  of  the  pollution  action  to  the  contract. 
As  an  example,  where  the  "X"  Supply 
Company's  paper  factory  U  violating  etthei 
the  Air  or  Water  PoUuUon  <3ontrol  Law— 
aU  "X"  paper  contracts  with  the  govern- 
ment are  subject  to  Immediate  suspenalm 
and  termlnaUon.  However,  all  other  "X" 
contraota  supplying  other  otBce  equipment 
are  not  subject  to  this  Immediate  action. 

Section  (F)  Is  Intended  to  prevent  undue 
chaoe  where  a  large  manulactttrer  euppUes 
a  diverse  number  of  Items  to  many  govern- 
ment agendca.  An  Immediate  end  to  aU  such 
contracu  may  produce  unnecessary  adverse 
effects.  Therefore.  thU  section  provldee  that 
such  contracts  not  directly  related  "shaU 
contmue  untu  completed,  at  which  time  the 
prohibition  becomes  elTecHve."  Consequently^, 
once  the  government  Is  notified  that  "X's 
paper  factory  is  an  unropentant  polluter, 
henceforth.  1"  wUl  be  ineligible  tor  aU  pro- 
curement cootracts. 

Section  (A)  declares  that  such  peiaon  Is 
Ineligible  for  a  period  up  to  3  yeata  At  the 
dlscreUon  of  the  Secretary,  the  seller  may 
become  eUglble  prior  to  3  years  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  polluUon  has  been  abated. 
To  insure  that  the  vast  ivaches  of  tbe 
federal  bureaucracy  are  Informed  tjf  Individ- 
ual vlolaUona.  Section  (B)  causes  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUon. and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  eeubiuh  the  necessary  noU- 
floatlon  prooedujee. 

Finally.  SeoUon  (D)  exempts  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  this  act.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determlnee  that  such  exemption  Is 
uecesaary  for  national  defense  It  does  pro- 
vide, however,  for  public  hearings  on  the 
pollution  action.  In  this  manner,  the  necee- 
sary  atten-Uoc  may  be  focused  on  the  pvob- 
lem  to  encourage  voluntary  compliance 

Also,  the  dlsungulahed  chairman  of  this 
subcomn^ttee  has  Introduced  two  Whs  con- 
taining similar  provisions.  Senator  UioUe's 
8  364«  the  "Notional  Air  Quality  Staudaids 
Act  of  1970"  and  8  3637.  the  "HatJooal 
Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1870"  state 
that  no  federal  department  or  agency  shall 
procure  gtxjds  from  thoee  In  vlolatlosi  oC 
theee  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  Intioduotaon  of 
these  measures  a  number  of  objections  have 
l>een  raised  questioning  the  need  and  prac- 
UcahlUty  of  such  a  prohibition. 

As  to  the  Ant  objection.  I  eaa  only  say 
that  the  prevention  of  further  degradauoo 
of  the  environment  requires  a  total  com- 
mitment by  all— especially  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. With  a  budget  exoeedtng  MOO  bU- 
Uon  per  year,  the  federal  government  Is  the 
largest  single  purchaaer  of  gtxjds  and  serv- 
Icas.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  sjnount 
U  for  procurement  of  goods  and  matarials 
ranging  from  hlgUy  sophisticated  weapons 
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sjnems  to  ordln»ry  lupplias  nec«MMT  for 

day-KJ-a*"P  operation- 

AS  to  It*  leulbllltT.  It  baa  long  bwn  the 
Miabllshed  policy  ol  tliU  government  to  ae- 
cure  that  an  agreed-upon  puiaic  policy  be 
tollowed  in  the  governmema  dealings  in 
the  tree  marketplace  Desired  poUcj  haa  been 
implemented  by  both  eiecutlve  Oat  and 
legUlutloD.  ,  J    ,»,. 

l«lsUUvely.  the  Congres.  enacted  the 
■■Bll?Amerlcai  Act"  (41  DSC  10).  Thl.  law 
require,  the  uae  of  American  manulactured 
materlala  and  American  mined  auppUea  in 
•every  contract,  tor  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  of  any  public  building".  PallJ^e 
on  the  p«t  of  the  contractor  to  comply  may 
result  in  hli  name  being  placed  on  a  debjjr- 
ment  or  blacUlst  and  declared  an  IneUglble 
bidder  for  a  3-year  period. 

There  have  been  a  variety  of  jtandanJ  labor 
dauMs  dealing  with  employment  and  laboi 
and  preaertbed  for  use  In  government  con- 
tracts. The  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Copeland 
Anti-Klckbock  Act  and  the  Work  «™"J^' 
(5  use  STSICI ;  38  nSC  1499;  40  DSC  327-5321 
govern  the  employment  of  laborer*  and 
mechanics  on  public  worU  !>«)«»-  ^™ 
Dxvu-Sacon  Act  |40  CSC  278a-3TOa-S  I  pre- 
scribes that  such  employees  are  entitled  to 
the  minimum  wage  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  the  prevailing  ctirteepond- 
ing  classes  of  laborers  and  mechanics  or 
stollar  projects  In  the  locale  where  the  con- 
tract  IS  to  be  performed.  The  Copeland  Act 
prohibits  the  requiring  by  a  contractor  from 
iMulrlng  any  •  Mcltbacks  from  «iy  employ«» 
sodeflned  In  the  regulations.-  The  A"!*  In- 
tended to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
ouTer  slmUar  statutes.  The  Wort  Hours  Art 
reQUlies  that  employees  must  be  paid  «  •»«« 
tme  and  one-half  tHelr  basic  rates  of  W 
for  hours  worted  In  excess  of  eight  hours  per 
day  or  forty  per  week.  .„„.~, 

rvntract*  for  the  procurement  of  services 
„f^'^"«l  by  th?  terms  of  the  ^J^ 
iXtlu  Act  (41  OSC  351 .  .tny  contract  entered 
m"  by  tt.'eiecutlve  or  >«""«",^"'-,^i  " 
„V  InstrumMitallty  of  the  nnlted  Sta ws 
Sail  include  provisions  relating  to  mlnmum 
^^d  Sbor.  maximum  worlung  hour. 
SSliealth  and  safety  conditions.  A  breach 
aTans  of  these  conditions  requires  not  only 
Ui,  cancellauon  of  the  contract,  but  subjects 
S:  ^to  anes  a.  well.  In  19«5  the  Con- 
Sms  paased  the  Serrtee  Conlracl  <lc<.  (41 
nsc  3311  extending  to  employees  of  govem- 
Sit  »rvlc.  contacts  the  federal  minimum 
™  Uw  a  breach  of  this  law  subjects  the 
SS«tor  to  cancellation  and  the  <"B«^« 

Uw  to  be  paid. 

Bec»use  of  Congress'  concern  with  t^  de 
cune  of  the  small  businessman.  41  ^C  !^ 
F«»lde.  that  "a  fair  proportion  of  tie  Wt^ 
Sluohaaes  and  contracts  tor  property  and 
^iSTfor  the  government  shall  be  placed 
with  small  business  concerns. 

B;  cascuUve  action  all  government  eon- 
aZeu  and  subconlrK:u  must  contain  an 
^  opportunity  dauKi  prohibiting  oon- 
SactorTtrom  dlacrlmlnaUng  "S*"""  «"- 
Dlovees  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  re- 
^ror  nauonal  origin.  In  hiring,  promo- 
X  pay  r»tes  and  Job  training.  The  conlr«t 
clauMSiso  requires  aUlrmstlv.  action  on  the 
^ot  the^nacloi  and  compliance  -1th 
SSuUv.  order.  10826  and  '134«,  and  repj- 
latTons  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
sSsnTto  thoae  orders.  It  also  requli«  the 
S^  of  report,  and  for  termination  In  cases 

of  non-compUance.  

The  protection  of  Am«lcan  l°?,"«f7  mi^l 
tei^nei.  and  the  social  and  dvU  rt«»l"  °' 
S^Amenc^v  laborsr  are  aU  -»n^_^'  ' 
arm  govemm«i<al  poUcy  °f«^°™"^' 
ttSugh  tue  procurement  of  goods  and  s«^v- 
SS^^  contend  ItM.  the  prol«:Uon  of  Ui. 
Se^iiS^t  deaerves  no  '~  »  «™  „^^Yi 
An  additional  question  r»l»ed  about  3.  Ml* 
1,  m.  laclt  of  hWnng  procedure.  «Murtng 
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a  fair  termlnaUon  because  of  a  pollution 
vtolauon.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
LUne  consuming  and  complicated  procedures 
required  by  the  Federsl  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act  provides  more  than  ample  op- 
portunlty  for  an  alleged  polluter  to  be  ac- 
corded a  full  hearing  In  regard  to  hear- 
uiits  on  the  contract  cancellaUon  due  to  a 
riolluuon  violauon.  the  existing  etandard 
government  contract  pro««durea  governing 
iuch  matters  would  apply.  However.  It  the 
present  regulations  are  Inadequate.  I  sup- 
port  any   necessary    curing    legislation. 

Also  after  reviewing  all  the  pending 
leglslauve  measures.  It  appears  that  they  are 
lliuted  in  sppUoatlon  to  the  Federal  Water 
PolluUon  Control  Act  and  the  Clean  All 
Act  However,  because  of  the  long  end 
tedious  enforcement  procedures  Involved  In 
these  acta,  the  Depsnmenl  of  Justice  has 
recently  Hied  charges  under  an  obscure  ITO9 
federal  statute.  This  law,  section  13  of  the 
Blver  and  Harbor  Act.  <S3  OSC  4071.  pro- 
hlbiu  the  dumping  or  depositing  of  "any 
refuse  matter  of  any  Und  or  desorlpUon 
Into  any  navigable  water  or  tributary  there- 
of I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee also  consider  applying  the  govern- 
mental procurement  ban  to  those  persons 
found  m  violation  of  this  law. 

Mr  Chairman,  while  the  Ccmgreaa  Is  con- 
ilderlng  theM  bills.  tHe  ExecuUve  Brsnch 
baa  also  expressed  an  interest  In  tUls  idea. 
On  February  21  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  concerning  the  Presidents  February 
4  execuuve  order  In  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion control  and  abatement  of  air  and  water 
pollution  at  all  federal  facilities.  In  the  let- 
ter I  suggested  that  the  Department  of  De- 
ense  take  the  lead  in  admlnlatxsavely  Im- 
plementing— by  amending  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices procurement  regulaUons— the  suggos- 
uons  that  later  developed  Into  S.  3614.  The 
Department  ruled  tuat  a  Wiute  House 
directed  mter-sgency  taat  force  was  ex- 
ploring the  poeslblllty  of  developing  "a  com- 
prehensive federal  program  for  uUlUlng  pur- 
chasing, contracting  and  other  policies  to 
reduce  environmental  poUuuon".  (At  IhU 
point  I  Insert  for  tlie  record,  copies  of  this 
correspondence!  I  have  requested  a  status 
report  on  the  work  of  the  task  force,  but  tHus 
far  I  have  received  no  reply. 

On  February  24.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  every 
cabinet  level  department  requesting  their 
comments  on  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  pro- 
curement ban  at  the  department  level.  Most 
of  tKe  replies  stated  that  (1»  any  revision 
of  procurement  contract,  should  be  directed 
to  the  General  Services  Administration,  or 
(11  the  White  Hc.u.se  Is  presenUy  studying 
this  matter.  However,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior replied  that  they  have  "reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  Include  provisions 
m  our  contracts  and  grants  requiring  con- 
tractors and  grantee,  to  comply  with  regula- 
tory standards."  But.  tHe  Department  also 
recommended  that  to  have  the  desired  effect 
any  such  procurement  r«iulrements  must 
have  government-wide  application  (I  Include 
in  tne  record,  my  letter  and  the  replies  from 
Interior  and  the  other  departments.) 

Mr  Chairman,  the  federal  government  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  moral  leadership  In 
the  light  for  a  livable  environment.  The  paa- 
aage  of  this  leglslauon  would  not  only  be  a 
positive  step  In  this  direction,  but  also  give 
mdustr?  additional  Incentive  to  comply  with 
existing  law.  1.  therefore,  urge  the  subcom- 
mlttM  to  give  serloua  consideration  to  this 
propoHl. 

Mr  COOK.  Mr.  President,  section  306 
of  the  committee  bill,  while  slmUar  in 
principle,  departs  considerably  Irom  S. 
3814  and  the  exiting  law  upon  which  It 
was  modeled.  First,  the  procurement  pro- 
hlbiOon  takes  effect  only  upon  a  "know- 
ing" violation  of  standards  defined  In  the 
act  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Insertion  of 
an  additional  factor  which  can  only  work 


to  the  detriment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
secUon.  The  word  "knowing"  creates  a 
presumpUon  not  found  in  similar  and 
existing  laws. 

Other  Federal  procurement  laws  are 
not  encumbered  by  such  language.  The 
Buy  American  Act^-41  U  S.C.  10.  10(b)  — 
bars  a  contractor  from  Oovemment  work 
for  a  period  ol  3  years  upon  "a  faUure  to 
comply  »-lth  such  provisions"  of  that  act. 
The  Walsh-Healy  Act^-41  U.8.C.  35— 
relating  to  minimum  wages,  maximum 
working  hours.  chUd  labor  laws,  and 
health  and  safety  conditions,  subjects  a 
violator  to  its  penally  provision  upon 
"any  breach  or  violation  of  any  of  the 
stipulations"  In  the  contract.  Also,  the 
Service  Contract  Act— 41  U.S.C.  3Sl— 
which  extends  to  employees  of  Govern- 
ment service  contracts  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law.  subjects  a  violator  to  the 
procurement  penalty  upon  "any  vlt^a- 
Uon  •  or  "when  a  violation  is  found.  Mr. 
President.  I  contend  that  polluUon  vio- 
lators deserve  no  greater  protection  than 
other  lawbreakers. 

Another  major  diflerence  between  the 
two  measure  la  that  section  306  of  the 
committee  blU  only  applies  prospectively. 
Therefore,  a  polluter  prewntly  in  viola- 
tion of  air  quality  standards  Is  allowed  to 
continue  any  existing  contract,  and  to 
continue  profiting  from  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nity. However,  8.  3614  applies  not  only 
prospectively,  but  also  provides  for  the 
cancellaUon  during  the  Ufe  of  the  con- 
tract should  a  pollution  violation  occur 
after  both  parties  enter  Into  the 
agreement.  .  ,  ^  „    , 

Again,  I  can  only  cite  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act  which  permlu  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cancel  a  contract  and  "to  make 
open  majket  purchases  or  enter  Into 
other  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the 
original  contract,  charging  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  original  contractor." 
The  Service  Contract  Act  also  provides 
for  "cancellation"  and  the  charging  of 

addiUonal  cost. ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  last  major  difference 
between  the  two  measures  is  that  S.  4358 
would  apply  the  procurement  ban  only 
to  "any  facilities  subject  to  such  action 
by  the  court  which  are  owned,  leased,  or 
supervised  by  such  person  '  In  explain- 
ing this  language,  the  committee  report 
states  that  procurement  sanctions  are 
limited  "to  contracts  affecting  only  the 
faculty  not  in  cofnpliance.  rather  than 
an  entire  corporate  entity  or  operative 
division."  It  further  sUtes  that  a  com- 
pany with  a  "contract  unre'ated  If)  the 
violation"   IS  eligible   for  business  with 
the  Federal  Government    I  must  differ 
with  the  committee  on  this  point.  It  is 
possible,  even  with  the  strong  sanctiofis 
conUined  In  this  act.  that  a  lar«e  and 
diversified  corporation  may  continue  its 
multl-mllllon  dollar  contractual  arrange- 
menu  with  the  Oovemment  even  though 
one  of  its  plants  or  factories  Is  guilty  of 
a  so-called  "unrelated  violation  "  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  such  distinction. 

A   company   is  either  in   C3mpllance 

with  the  law.  or  it  Is  not  in  comollance. 

The  Government  win  either  do  bual- 
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ness  with  polluUon  Uwbreakers,  or  it  will 
not  do  business  with  poUuUon  lawbreak- 

is  a  total  procurement  ban  is  in  ef- 
fect for  the  enUre  company  It  will  cer- 
taiiUy  encourage  compUance  with  the 
law  That  I  believe  should  be  the  pur- 
pose of  secUon  306.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  S.  3614. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  points  I  have  discussed.  How- 
ever. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  pressures 
that'  the  PubUc  Works  Committee  oper- 
ated under  m  drafting  this  far-reaching 
legislation.  I  commend  the  comimttee  for 
reporting  out  the  most  stringent  pollu- 
Uon control  legislaUon  in  history.  There- 
fore. In  order  that  the  Senate  conferees 
may  press  for  complete  acceptance  of 
the  bill  In  conference  with  the  House.  I 
decline  to  offer  my  suggesUona  as  amend- 
ments. However,  since  the  House  bill  dif- 
fers from  ours.  I  fuUy  expect  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  retain  secUon 
306  in  conference. 

Mr.  MOSKIE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
having  pressed  this  concept.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  Interest.  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  not  have  It  even  In  its  present 
form  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  R*cord  the 
portion  of  the  committee  report  relating 
to  this  subject,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  full  understanding;  of  what  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BBCTTOIC    SOS.   FTOBWl.   PmOCtmEMXMT 

The  Commltt«  considered  ptopoaals  of- 
fered by  Senator  Muskle  and  by  Senator  Cook 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  does 
not  patronize  or  subsidise  polluters  through 
Its  procurement  practices  and  policies. 

Section  306  would  make  any  person  or 
corporation  who  falls  to  comply  with  a  court 
order  Issued  under  this  Act  or  who  Is  con- 
victed of  a  knowing  violation  of  any  sched- 
ule or  timetable  of  compliance,  emission  re- 
quirement, prohibition,  emission  standard, 
or  standard  of  performance.  Ineligible  for  a 
Federal  contract  for  any  work  to  be  done  at 
the  poUutUig  facility.  This  ineligibility 
would  continue  until  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  the  facility  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
court  order  or  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

This  section  would  be  limited,  whenever 
feasible  and  reasonable,  to  contracts  affect- 
ing only  the  facility  not  In  compUance. 
rather  than  an  entire  corporate  entity  or 
operaUng  division. 

There  might  be  ca»s  where  a  plant  could 
not  participate  In  a  Federal  contract  due  to 
a  violation  hut  another  plant  owned  by  the 
same  company  might  bid  and  transfer  work 
to  the  first  plant.  This  type  of  action  would 
circumvent  the  Intent  of  this  provision  In 
this  caae.  the  company's  second  faciuty 
should  also  be  barred  from  bidding  imtU  the 
first  plant  returns  to  compliance. 

There  would  also  be  Instances  where  a 
second  plant  within  a  corporation  was  seek- 
ing a  contract  unreUted  to  the  violation  at 
the  first  plant.  In  such  a  case,  the  unrelated 
facility  should  be  permitted  to  bid  and  re- 
ceive Federal  contracts. 

It  U  anUclpated  by  the  Committee  that 
the  Executive  Branch  will.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture publish  new  Federal  contract  guide- 
lines that  wUl  enable  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  iuspsnd  or  revoke  a  eontitct  once 


the  contracting  party  la  found  to  be  In  non- 
compliance with  the  air  pollution  standards 
or  other  requirements  of  this  Act,  This  execu- 
tive aeuon  would  be  speclOcaUy  mandated 
by  section  3oa(c) . 

The  effectiveness  of  this  secUon  would  de- 
pend on  fast,  accurate  dlasemlnaUon  of  m- 
formatlon.  All  Federal  agencies  would  liave 
to  be  rapidly  apprised  of  any  abatement  or- 
der or  conviction  which  would  bar  a  f"'!^? 
from  ellglbiuty  for  Federal  contracts.  The 
Secretary  would  also  have  to  act  expedi- 
tiously to  certify  that  a  facility  had  achieved 
compliance,  and  notify  all  Federal  agencies 
of  tiiat  fact  OeUys  In  reporting  such  Infor- 
mation, leading  to  inaccurate  pubUc  dls- 
dosurea.  would  quickly  render  this  section 
unworkable. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myseU  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopiri.  i  caU  up  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  a-ith. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
obJecUon.  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  amendment  is  ?s  follows: 

On  page  48.  Une  11.  Insert  the  following 
now  paragraph  (4),  and  renumber  succeed- 
ing paragraphs: 

"(4)  SIX  months  following  enactment  ol 
this  section,  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  Oongr«aa  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  aysiems  nec- 
essary to  Implement  the  emualon  standards 
established  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  re- 
ports shaU  mcluda  Information  regarding  the 
continuing  effects  of  such  air  pollution 
agents  on  the  public  health  and  welfare,  the 
estent  and  progress  of  efforts  being  made  to 
develop  the  necessary  systems,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  development  and  application 
of  such  systems,  and,  following  such  hear- 
ings as  be  may  daem  advisable,  any  recom- 
mendations for  additional  Congressional  ae- 
uon necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  In  gathering  Information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  paragraph  and  in  connection 
with  any  hearing,  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (6)  (B)  of  this  section  shall  apply  " 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  In  commit- 
tee In  lieu  of  the  Judicial  review  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Coopxa  Introduced 
and  which  the  committee  adopted  Never- 
theless, the  Senator  from  Kentuckj-  (Mr. 
CoopsK)  thought  that  this  provision 
ought  to  be  Included  as  complementary 
to  his  amendment  on  judicial  review,  be- 
cause it  provides  for  periodic  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  development  of  systems 
necessary  to  Implement  the  emission 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

I  think  that  those  reports  would  be 
useful  to  Congress.  I  think  they  would  be 
useful  to  us  In  evaluating  any  request 
for  an  extension  of  the  deadline  that 
might  be  made.  So  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
supports  it,  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
whole  committee  does. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 


the  Senator  has  offered  this  amendment. 
It  would  present  to  Congress,  I  believe. 

every  6  monUis 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Six  months  would  be  the 
first  one.  and  then  every  year  thereafter 
Mr.  COOPER.  Progress  on  this  bill;  so 
if  it  became  apparent  to  Congress  that 
some  acUon  should  be  taken,  it  would  be 
In  a  better  ixisition  to  do  so.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  has  offered  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
that,  will  the  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  just 
t^i^ing  with  a  Member  of  Parliacoent 
from  Israel.  In  discussing  the  proposed 
legislaUon  before  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, he  observed  that  the  nation  of 
Israel  had  passed  similar  legislaUon  some 
8  years  ago.  He  also  observed  that  that 
legislation  had  never  been  enforced. 

My  quesUon  to  the  disUnguisbed  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  this:  Am  I  correct 
that  if  the  sltuaUon  arise  in  time  of  war 
or  in  time  of  emergency  when  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
country  would  require  that  these  stand- 
ards be  held  in  abeyance,  when  other 
concerns  are  of  greater  moment  to  us 
than  the  quality  of  the  air  under  this 
legislation,  does  the  President,  or  does 
someone  in  this  country  have  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  them  for  such  time 
as  may  be  required,  in  order  to  serve 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  country? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Congress  has  such  au- 
thority, and  only  Coogivss. 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Only    Oongreas.    The 
President  does  not  have  that  authority. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  No. 

Mr.    HANSEN.    I   thank   my   distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GtJUNXY  > .  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  him  in  support  ol  S.  4358,  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  Senator 
Scott's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statssskivt  or  SiwaTOa  ScoTT 
Mr.  President,  t  want  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator Randolph  and  the  mttnhera  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  on  the  excellent  bill 
they  have  reported  to  tis.  S.  4SS8  i^preaenti 
the  combined  Input  ol  the  Admlnl-stratlou. 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  numerous  con- 
cerned groups  from  the  national  community. 
I  note  with  pleasure  that  many  of  the  pro- 
vlaioaa  od  President  Nixon's  6.  3446.  Amend- 
manla  to  the  clean  Air  Act,  which  I  had  the 
pleaaure  to  vrark  on  and  Introduoe.  have  bMn 
included  In  Che  Committee  venlOD.  This  leg- 
islation represents  the  highest  form  of  non- 
panlsau  political  cooperation.  Senators  from 
both  sides  ol  the  aisle  took  an  active  personal 
Interest  in  developing  the  strongeet  possible 
air  pollution  control  legislation.  TTie  bm  be- 
fore us  represents  a  dynamic  and  aggiL«lve 
aHault  on  oar  national  air  polluUon  prob- 


BvaiT  y«ar,  200  mlllloo  ton.  of  ooataml- 
naata  are  filled  Into  ttta  alt.  Tlia  presmoa 
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nf  thsM  conumlMnta  u  not  only  daagerouj 
?r<«Th«lUi>oit  ot  vi«r,  but  It  1.  aUo 
«t^m.;y  costly  in  te.ms  or  «^.nomlc  damag^ 

M,VnlJ  thi.  outpouring  o.  <:ont«nli>au« 
U  cootrou«l,  Kleotlst,  wll  u.  "  ™'  '"^ 
well  eip.rl.nce  Irrevertlbl.  «,'°WB"'f„"'t 
rumau"  change,  capable  °'  P":"?"'^.  » 
Bnowb»Ulng  adverse  .Sect  to  the  health  jod 
Utely  ot  our  citizens  ^^.ur  aspect,  ot  liW 
WU  In  worthy  ot  special  note.  They  would 

'^r'?SL"lplem«.t»tlon  ot  a  .,.t«n  ot  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  .tandaj^  »  re- 
duce at  leM.  un  major  c^o'»f°"^S„^S! 
national  amWent  air  I"*"''  '"f^^t^ 
should  provide  a  minimum  l.v^  ot  ""^ 
air  Quality  protection.  Along  with  national 
^  ^li^lty  V>al>  "0  standard,  for  newly 
conrtruct«l  K.urc«  ot  pollution,  the  Sec- 
retary ot  HEW  ha.  the  authority  to  enlorce 
a  cleahMT  air  standard. 

2  Th«  -Haaanlous  SubetaocM"  proTlalcn 
glvaa™.  S^retary  of  HEW  the  authority  to 
prohibit  emlMlon.  ot  ""« '"J*^^ ',''; 
ing  an  adverae  effect  on  the  health  of  th. 
surrounding  community.  „_,,„ 

3  Automobile  emissions  comprH.  nMrly 
SO  percent  ot  our  national  air  Po"""°°  »°: 
troli^roblem.  By  1915.  subJKt  to  poaslbl.  dfr- 
tS  ol  one  year.  th.  automobU.  Industry  wlU 

Thla  provision  Is  tough,  but  nece.«U7  U  we 
»t»  to  maie  a  sorlous  Impact  on  our  all 
Dollutlon  control  problems. 

4  The  bUl  eetabllshes  a  novel  concept  of 
public  participation  In  th.  en.lronrMntal 
SmorceSnt  proce«i.  The  cltBena  sulU  au- 
tttorUKl  in  th.  legislation  wUl  guarantM 
that  public  oOclala  ar.  maung  good  on  our 
nauonal  commltmant  to  provld.  mMolnglul 
eiiTlronmental  protection 

Mr  Prealdsnt  Ho  discussion  of  the  en- 
Tlronm.nl  would  be  complete  If  I  w«e  not 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  Ranking  M  - 
norlty  membm  of  th.  Sub-comminee  on  Air 
and  Watar  Pollution,  the  distinguished  avi- 
ator from  Delaware.  Mr.  Bogga  Pew  m«n  In 
tbla  chamber  have  contributed  as  much  to 
the  betterment  of  our  envu-onmcnt  than  the 
Senator  from  DeUware.  His  efforU.  together 
with  thoM  ot  the  chairman  ot  the  Suh-oom- 
mlttee.  Mr.  Muskle,  and  all  members,  both 
BepubUcan  and  Democrat,  are  refl«t«d  In 
thla  roeanlngtul  piece  of  legislation. 

In  19*7  »  rare  air  Inversion  ovM  the  town 
of  Donora.  Pennsylvania.  trapp«l  emissions 
from  industrial  phintj  m  the  Plttsbur^aTM. 
A  lethal  cloud  of  contamlnanta  aulfocatM 
Donora  for  Sve  days.  During  this  perlodol 
time,  over  twenty  people  died  and  hUBllrMl 
of  others  eiperl.nc«l  severe  respiratory  prob- 
IKns.  To  guarantee  that  future  generatlona  of 
Americans  can  live  without  fear  ot  the  de- 
atrucuon  ot  the  very  air  they  brMthe.  I  urge 
Immediate  passage. 

Mr.  GBIP?IN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Jrom  Michigan  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hroska)  could  not  be  here 
this  afternoon,  but  he  was  very  much 
concerned  and  wanted  an  indication 
of  his  concern  reflected  in  this  debate, 
regardinu  the  provision  in  thla  bill  au- 
thorizing certain  class  actions  against 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  a  manufacturer,  in  the  event 
of  noncompliance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  it  is  disturbing  to  roe  that 
ttiis  far-reaching  provision  was  included 
in  the  bill  without  any  testimony  from 
the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Department 
ot  Justice,  or  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management    concerning    the    passible 


impact  this  might  have  on  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  ,      ._ 

No  hearings  were  held.  Obviously,  it 
is  related  to  other  leglslaUon  providing 
for  class  actions — legislation  tieing  con- 
sidered now  by  the  Commerce  and  Ju- 
diciary Committees. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  even  if  such 
actions  were  to  be  authorized,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
allow  them  to  be  Instituted  at  some  later 
date,  after  a  period  of  time  had  elapsed, 
after  Congress  had  an  opportunity  by 
1975  or  1976  to  see  whether  these  stand- 
ards could  be  met. 

But  to  write  such  a  provision  into  this 
bill  now,  without  any  idea  of  what  it 
means — especially  in  terms  of  our  ju- 
dicial system — seems  very  unfortunate. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
HsosKA  I .  the  ranking  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  wanted  that  concern 
expressed.  I  certainly  share  it. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  this,  as  a  member 
of  both  the  Commerce  and  Judiciary 
Committees  I  suggested  at  a  much 
earlier  date  that  we  conceivably  in  the 
respective  committees  could  get  together 
and  make  a  pattern  for  class  actions. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  understand  that 
we  are  now  taking  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  a  suit  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that,  it  is  contended,  could 
possibly  Include  as  many  as  117  tnlUlon 
plaintiffs.  There  is  presently  a  suit  In 
New  York  with  3.750,000  plaintiHs.  There 
was  a  settlement  made  in  a  case,  not  too 
long  ago.  which  was  a  class  action,  which 
was  settled  for  a  sum  of  approximately 
J135  million,  and  the  Judge  in  writing  his 
opinion  suggested  acceptance  of  this  for 
some  70.000  or  80,000  plaintiffs,  stating 
that  they  should  accept  this  settlement 
because  the  chances  of  their  recovery  on 
a  trial  were  50-50,  if  not  less. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
am  glad  he  brought  this  up.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  thla  discussion  of 
a  plalntur  being  able  to  bring  an  action 
which  he  himself — and  members  like 
him— seeks,  but  he  kfiows  not  whether 
anyone  else  has  been  damaged  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  Yet.  we  set  ourselves 
up  here  in  a  position  to  make  it  more 
convenient  to  settle  a  case  than  to  try  It 
on  its  own  merits  because  of  the  overall 
estimated  cost  of  a  trial. 

1  repeat.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought 
up  that  point,  because  we  have  been 
struggUng  between  the  Commerce  and 
Judiciary  Committees  for  many  weeks  in 
an  effort  to  bring  UP  a  motion  for  a  class 
action  suit. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  with  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  come  up  with 
basic  standards  for  all  class  action  suits 
that  would  be,  at  least,  legally  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  it  up  and 
that  these  remarks  are  In  the  Rkorb. 
Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
the  case  of  Senators,  the  various  Inter- 
ested agencies  could  not  learn  about 
some  provisions  of  thla  hiU  unUl  a  text 
was  finally  available  on  Monday  of  this 
week. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  in  response  that  first,  there  were 
hearings.  This  provision  was  Included 
in  legislation  introduced  last  winter. 
There  was  oofisiderable  testimony.  We 
have  here,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of 
Governor  Sargent  of  Massachusetts,  en- 
dorsing   it.  .      TI.    1 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Paul 
Treusch.  President  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  endorsing  it.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Douglas  Head,  the  Repub- 
lican Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  endorsing  it.  We  have  Prof. 
James  Jeans  of  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  endorsing  it. 

Purthermote.  this  is  not  a  class  action 
provision.  I  suggest  that  Senators  read 

Senate  bill  3201.  to  which  comparison 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr  •Hroska)  on  yesterday,  is  a  class 
a«Uon  bUl.  8.  4358  is  not.  8.  4368  Is  lljn- 
ited  to  citlsens  acting  on  their  own  be- 

Senate  bill  3201  provides  damages  and 
a  remedy  for  recovery  of  fines  and  resH- 
tution,  and  other  monetary  damages.  The 
pending  bill  is  limited  to  seek  abate- 
ment of  violation  of  standards  estab- 
lished administratively  under  the  act. 
and  expressly  excludes  damage  acUona. 

Senate  bill  3201  provides  for  redress  of 
consumer  injury.  The  pending  bill  Is 
limited  to  an  action  for  etiforcetnent  on 
abatement  of  violations  of  administra- 
tivelv  set  standards. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricoan  two 
staff  memoranda  prepared  for  me  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  yesterday  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HaosKA.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RecoaB,  as  follows: 

MIMORAKBCM 

1  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  pro- 
vides that  revlewUig  courts  "shall  .  oofnpel 
agency  action  unlawfully  withheld.'  The 
»ncept  ot  compelling  bureaucratic  ag.nde. 
to  carry  out  their  duUea  Is  Integral  to  demo- 
craUc  socltty.  Senator  Hrus»A  mmtloned 
yttterday  an  Mample  ot  where  an  admlnls- 
traUve  agency  fallKl  to  act.  The  concq>t  In 
the  blU  Is  that  administrative  failure  should 
not  frustrate  public  policy  and  that  dtllena 
should  have  the  right  to  seek  enforcement 
where  administrative  agencies  fall. 

1.  Extracts  from  the  bearing  rccoril  on  the 
citizen  suit  provision. 

a.  Governor  Sargent,  SepubUcan  Governor 
of  Masiachusetts.  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
NaUoual  Governors  Conference  m  response 
to  a  question  If  he  supported  the  concept_ 
Governor  Sargent  repllMi  as  follows:  "Tea,  I 
do  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  my  message  to  the 
l«lslature  thla  year.  I  proposed  a  bill  of 
rlghta  which  would  give  to  the  citizens  ot  our 
state  the  right  to  clean  air.  the  right  to 
waters  that  ore  not  contaminated,  and  the 
opportunity  to  take  legal  action  U  legal  ac- 
tion Is  called  for." 

b  Paul  Treuach.  President  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  'Section  4.  by  adding  BecUon 
10S(cl(13l.  authorlzM  suits  for  private  en- 
forc«n.nt  ot  air  quaUty  standards,  imple- 
muitatlon  plans,  and  emission  standartls 
eataJbUslied  under  this  action.  We  ar.  very 
much  In  favor  of  this  provlalon  Not  only  will 
thU  provision  help  esUbllsh  a  distinct  public 
attitude  of  parUclpatlon  In  the  quality  of  our 
envtronm.nt.  It  will  give  the  public  a  prob- 
lem-r«olvlng  tool  to  protect  and  enhance 
air  quality." 

e.  Doutfaa    B«d.    BapubUcsn    Attorney 
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General,  State  of  MlnnMota  "The  provlalon 
for  private  civil  aulta  would  h«  supported,  I 
believe,  by  a  large  number  ot  attorneys  gen- 
eral with  tb.  caveat ... 

"The  one  danger  that  we  can  8«  from  the 
men  that  I  have  talked  with  la  the  multl- 
I  pllclty  of  sulu  that  would  override  compli- 
ance agreement  already  entered  Into  by  the 
Pollution  Control  Agency  so  that  I  believe 
that  dtlzKis  should  be  very  carrfuUy  corre- 
lated with  th.  present  enforcement  provi- 
sion so  that  we  do  not  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cate the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  that 
w«  do  not  unnecessarily  clog  up  the  ooart.« 
where  w.  ar.  In  fact  making  vmy  swift  bI- 
forts  to  enforce,"  The  provUion  as  curr«itly 
drafted  affords  th«M  protections. 

d.  Professor  James  jMkns  for  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  ".  .  .  but  we  do 
want  to  commend  the  authors  of  the  bUl  for 
the  recognition  ot  the  value  of  private  ac- 
tions In  a  democratic  soclwy." 

J.  Th.  fact  that  (a)  clttoena  will  be  en- 
forcing th.  Mm.  standards  as  adnUnlatra- 
tlv.  agMlclea.  (b)  noOcas  are  requlrwl  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies  prior  to  bringing  of 
an  enforcement  by  cltlMhs.  and  (c)  clear 
discretion  of  th.  court  to  consolidate  ac- 
tions, will  avoid  multiplicity  of  suits. 

4  The  provision  on  the  award  of  cort  Utl- 
gatlon  Is  IntendKl  by  the  OommlttM,  aa  It  » 
stated  In  the  report,  to  provide  a  mMhanlsm 
for  the  courts  to  avoid  frlvolotis  and  hapaa- 
alng  litigation  by  permitting  the  cmirta  to 
award  coats  to  def.ndents  when  plaintiffs 
seek  only  harassment. 

6.  The  provision  In  the  bill  S.  4SM  pro- 
vlding  for  clttsen  sulu  bears  little  resera- 
blanc.  to  the  ppovlsloo  mentloowl  by  SMl- 
ator  Hruiika  In  th.  bill  S.  3301. 

a.  a.  3301  provldM  for  class  action,  such 
class  rKiulrMl  to  meet  the  oomplM  and  dlt- 
flcult  r.qulr.m.Dte  ot  Rule  33  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  ClvU  Proceduree.  8.  4368  is 
limited  to  cltliens  acting  on  th«4r  own  be- 
half. 

b.  S.  3201  Is  designed  to  provide  a  damages 
rem«)y  lor  recovery  ot  ane..  rBstltutlon  and 
other  monetary  damagw.  S.  «35«  Is  limited 
to  seeking  obotement  of  violations  of  stand- 
ards established  s^lmlnlstratlvely  undw  tlie 
Act  and  oiprcitly  eicludes  damage  acUons 

c.  8.  3301  provides  for  redress  ot  consumer 
Inqury.  3  43S8  Is  limited  to  an  action  fop  en- 
forcement or  abatement  of  ft  violation  ot  an 
administratively  set  standard. 

6.  Oltlaen  enforcement  m*y  add  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  court. — but  In  a  democracy,  the 
auaww  caaoot  U.  In  the  dwla]  of  oltlaen 
access  to  the  court*— In  a  society  of  Gov- 
ernment of  and  by  the  people  we  foreclose 
participation  by  citizens  at  our  peril.  The 
provision  la  directed  at  providing  cltum  en- 
forcement when  *dinlnlstpatlve  bureauc- 
raclM  fall  to  act. 

7.  Tim.  for  establishment  of  enforoesbl. 
alaadarda  Is  at  a  maximum  twelve  months 
away  and  It  will  be  considerably  more  time 
before  many  administrative  standanls  are 
eUglble  for  entorcemeit — so  any  Impact  on 
the  courts  Is  In  effect  postponed  until  the 
oourte  will  hsv.  th.  addlUonal  judgM  men- 
tioned by  Senator  Hruska. 

8  The  CouncU  on  Environmental  (Juallty. 
chaired  by  HusMll  Train,  has  est»bllsh«l  a 
Legal  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the  Coun- 
cil The  Committee's  chairman  Is  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  Jr.,  nnlted  States  Attorney 
for  th.  Southern  District  of  New  Tork,  and 
It  Include,  many  others  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mlttM  be  Inawted  at  this  point  In  th. 
r«ord. 

Malcolm  Baldwin,  Kaq.  senior  legal  aMO- 
clate  the  Conservation  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, DC:  William  T.  Coleman.  Esq..  Dll- 
worth,  Paison,  KalUh  and  Levy,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  :  Prof  David  Currle,  Cnlverslty  ot 
Chicago  Law  School  and  coordinator  for 
InvlrOMMntal  Quality  to  the  C3ov.moc  of 
lUlnola;  Prof.  Frank  P.  Orad.  dlrMtor,  Kgla- 


latlve  Drafting  Service,  Columbia  Law 
School:  soger  P.  Hansen.  ea«utlv.  director, 
Rocky  Mountam  Center  on  Environment. 
Denvar,  Colo.:  A.  Wesley  Hodge.  Esq..  Hodge. 
HUUs  and  Dahlgren,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Prof. 
Louis  Jaffe,  Harvard  Law  School:  William  P- 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  corporate  counsel,  Otneral 
Electric  Co  :  Nicholas  Robinson,  chairman. 
Environmental  Law  Council.  Columbia  Law 
School:  Prof.  Ann  Strong,  director.  Institute 
tor  En',-lronmental  Studlea.  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  Prof.  Joseph  Sax.  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School:  David  Slve,  Esq.. 
Winer.  Neuberger  and  Slve,  New  Tork  City. 

The  Advisory  Committee  last  week  psased 
the  following  resolution  on  citizen  partici- 
pation m  the  courts: 

Jt  Is  the  sens,  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
that:  Private  litigation  before  eotlrts  and 
iidmlnlstratlve  agenclra  has  been  and  wlU 
continue  to  be  an  important  eavlronmenial 
protection  technique  supplementing  and  re- 
inforcing government  .nvironmental  protec- 
tion programs. 


AaoiiKiNTs  ON  CrnaiK  Smra 
1.  Th«    citizen   suit   provlalon   is    new    to 
members  of  the  Senate  and  haa  not  had  ade- 
qitate  burlng. 

A  fflmC**^  provision  was  IndudMl  In  8.  3S4e 
as  Introduce!,  and  subsUntlal  tMtlmony 
from  citizens'  group,  supportwi  It  as  a  k«y 
provulon  In  this  year's  air  poUuUon  legUla- 
tlon. 

3.  This  provision  would  .ncourage  frivo- 
lous or  harassing  suits  against  Indusuiei  and 
government  agencies. 

The  blU  provides  no  action  for  tUmages, 
only  for  the  abatement  ot  violation  of  stand- 
ards, which  are  pubUc  poUcy.  Expressly  tor 
the  purpose  ot  limiting  harassing  or  frivolous 
suits,  the  bill  provides  that  the  court  may 
award  the  costs  ot  UUgaUon.  Including  rea- 
sonsble  attorney  and  expert  wltntts.  to  either 
party  as  the  public  Interest  r«iulPM.  The 
court  would  surely  award  costs  to  the  d.- 
fendsnt.  a  potentially  expensive  risk  for  the 
plaintiff,  where  the  litigation  was  obviously 
haraaslng  ot  frivolous. 

3.  A  cltuen  suit  provision  Is  based  on  tb. 
assimiptlon  that  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies will  be  Incompetent,  corrupt  or  other- 
wise not  discharge  their  reaponslbiutlea. 

Cltlzena  In  bringing  such  actions  ape  per- 
forming a  public  servIM-  The  limited  r«- 
sourceM  of  many  State  enfore.m«nt  aguidn. 
bearing  the  llrat  Una  of  responsibility  under 
thla  bUL  wUl  be  fuUy  extended.  Thla  provi- 
sion, requiring  80  daya  nouce  to  StaU  and 
Federal  agencies,  In  which  they  may  Initiate 
abatament  proceedlnga,  win  allow  many  vio- 
lations to  come  to  thdr  attention  which 
might  otherwise  eKape  notice.  Th.  tmly  ex- 
ceptions to  this  30  day  period  tor  admlnla- 
tratlve  action  come  for  hazardous  emissions 
oi  those  of  which  the  S«retary  caa  b.  as- 
sumed to  already  have  noUoed. 

4.  Authorizing  citizens  actions  aflalnst  pol- 
luters and  government  agencies  would  bur- 
den already  clogged  courts. 

A  gr<iat  number  of  these  actions  would 
come  to  th.  ^urtd  anyway,  oven  If  vigor- 
ously pursued  by  administrative  Bgenclee. 
Enforcement  of  an  order  to  abate  most  be 
obtained  In  the  coupt£,  whctbw  an  agency 
or  a  private  citizen  InltUtea  action.  But 
more  Important-'y,  should  the  granting  and 
protection  ot  a  right  to  clean  air  rooted  in 
public  policy  be  limited  to  what  the  courts 
can  comfortably  handle?  We  must  legislate 
to  prot«:t  the  public  health,  then  ctTfl&gthen 
our  oourt  system  as  appears  necessary. 

6.  771.  courts  do  not  have  the  ooinp.tcac« 
to  handle  th.  Issues  in  air  poUuUon  control 
actloiu,  and  sending  such  actlcms  tha« 
rather  than  confining  them  to  expert  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  delays  and  confuses 
anforcunent. 

BnfDroem«nt  of  air  pollatlon  atandapda 
>r.H  regulaOoca  Is  not  a  twhnlcal  matter 
beyond  th«  oompstanoe  of  oonrla.  Ttila  prt>- 


vision  msrely  asks  the  court  to  do  what  It 
doe.  best:  a  fact  finding  Job  as  to  vlolauotis 
ot  a  de&nlte  numerical  standard.  If  a  viola- 
tion is  found,  a  Judicial  remedy  la  fashioned 
as  Indicated  abov..  citizen  enforcement 
would  not  disrupt  administrative  enforce- 
ment, but  would  remforce  and  extend  It. 
Standards  would  be  the  same  imder  either 
mode. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking,  gentlemen,  about  apples  and 
pears  What  we  are  talkmg  about  here 
is  a  Judicial  way  for  citizens  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

May  I  make  another  point  about  it. 
that  before  any  citizen  can  bring  an  ac- 
tion, he  is  required  to  notify  the  enforce- 
ment agency  concerned  of  his  intent 
to  do  so.  and  the  specific,  alleged  viola- 
tion which  he  has  in  mind.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  is  to  use  citizens  to  trig- 
ger the  exiforcement  mechanism.  If  that 
enforcement  mechanism  does  not  re- 
spond, then  the  citizen  has  his  right  to 
go  to  court.  This  Is  a  much  more  lim- 
ited application  of  the  concept  of  citizen 
access  to  the  courts  than  anything  that 
has  been  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr.  H»dsk«)  or  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
brought  this  up  in  regard  to  the  remarks 
of    the    Senator    from    Michigan    iMr. 
QRirrDft .  because  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  am  sorry 
that  that  opportunity  has  passed.  I  felt 
it  was  a  good  opportunity  when  I  first 
suggested  it,  that  we  might  change  the 
uniform  standards  for  class  actions  be- 
cause the  call  for  class  actions  was  in 
the  language,  regardless  of  the  amount 
in  controversy,  or  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties,   which  is   in   the   language   on 
page  83.  lines  18  and  19.  which  consti- 
tutes, in  essence,  a  class  action.  I  felt  that 
uniformity  of  language  for  class  acUons 
for  this  bill,  and  S.  3201.  would  be  a  good 
step  forward  In  the  name  of  uniformity. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  does  not  require 
as  class  actions  do.  Identification  of  the 
class  or  group  before  a  suit  is  brought 
in   the   name   of    a  class.   This   can  be 
brought  by  an   Individual   citizen.   The 
court  has  authority  to  consolidate  ac- 
tions that  might  be  taken  by  individual 
lAtitens. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  1  say  that  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  the  court  to  consolidate  ac- 
tions has  been  a  part  of  Federal  niles  of 
procedure  for  a  long,  long  time.  That  is 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  understand.  But  the 
Important  distinction  I  want  to  make,  if 
It  Is  one — and  I  am  told  that  It  is — Is  that 
it  Is  not  necessary  for  a  cttisen  to  take 
advantage  of  this  right  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  member  of  a  class.  He  can  brlns 
suit  as  an  individual  citizen  under  tWs 
provl*;lon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  III.  President,  will 
the  Seriator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  mentioned  several 
individuals  who  appeared  at  the  hearings 
on  that  occasion.  I  would  like  the  Rbcord 
to  reflect  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  was 
Stanley  Preiser,  of  West  Virginia,  who  Is 
recosnisad  aa  one  of  the  finest  trial  law- 
yen  not  only  In  our  State  but  also  in  the 
Natton. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognlMd  for  3 
minutes.  .       . 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand now  that  hearings  were  held 
around  a  sear  ago — and  I  stand  cor- 
rected. I  was  mistaken. 

Mr  MTJSKIE.  They  were  held  on 
March  23  of  this  year,  and  not  a  year 
ago 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  But,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
pact upon  the  Federal  courts.  It  is  stiU 
true.  I  take  it.  that  the  views  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  not  requested. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  This  is  part  of  every 
bill  Administrative  agencies  are  asked 
to  report.  This  provision  is  in  the  legis- 
lation introduced.  If  these  departments 
did  not  report  on  the  matter,  it  Is  not  my 
responsibUlty.  It  i*  theirs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted 
to  make  the  point  that  this  Is  a  matter 
which  Is  very  much  within  tlie  Interest 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  do  stand  corrected  on  the  point 
that  some  hearings  were  held. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  .,..._ 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  sUte  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I 
am  delighted  that  Mr.  Preisor  testified. 
Mr  Preisor  and  I  went  to  law  school  to- 
gether. He  Is  a  line  and  distinguished 
lawyer.  „  ^ 

I  say  again  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  I  merely  brought  this  up  for  the 
Record.  Page  84.  lines  9  and  10  state: 

Nothing  In  tills  section  »t>aU  tSra  the 
right  of  such  pireons  u  a  class  or  ai  Indi- 
viduals— 

That  Is  plural.  It  is  not  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  as  Individuals  who  would  con- 
stitute a  class. 

I  merely  set  this  out  for  the  legislaUve 

record.  .t.  .  , 

1  say  this  to  again  emphasize  tnat  i 

think  they  are  discussing  and  indicating 

a  class  action. 

In  this  Instance  there  Is  no  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  in  the  bill.  Therefore,  the 
limit  of  authority  U  the  »10.000  amount 
to  get  Into  the  Federal  courU. 

I  merely  say  that  S.  3201  is  the  same. 
It  allows  anyone  to  bring  suit  In  Federal 
court  on  the  basis  of  «10  or  more.  But  we 
are  writing  new  authority  and  a  new 
cause  of  action  in  the  Federal  court  and 
not  placing  a  Jurisdictional  amount  on  It. 
I  might  say  that  I  have  no  objection 
except  that  I  think  in  the  future  we  will 
eliminate  all  Jurisdictional  amounts  in 
Federal  court  and  we  had  better  be  ready 
to  appoint  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  Federal 
Judges. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
from  page  S3,  lines  24  and  25  of  the  bill. 
It  states  that  such  actions  "may  be 
brought  by  one  or  more  persons  on  their 
own  behalf." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  tlic  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
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to  address  myself  at  this  time  to  section 
304  of  S.  4358.  the  citizen  suit  provision 
of  tlie  bill.  I  regard  this  provision  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  bill 
and  am  therefore  disturbed  by  criticism 
of  it  which  has  been  offered  both  within 
and  without  this  Chamber. 

The  basic  argument  for  the  provision  is 
plain:  namely,  that  Oovemment  simply 
is  not  equipped  to  uke  court  action 
against  the  numerous  violations  of  legis- 
lation of  this  type  which  are  likely  to 
occur.  In  testifying  on  a  similar  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment, 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
spoke  convincingly  of  this  inevitable  in- 
capability. Mr.  Clark  stated: 


It  will  i)e  Impossible  for  government  en- 
forcement to  control  all  significant  acts  of 
pollution.  .  .  .  The  extension  of  private  right. 
and  cffecUve  sanctions  for  the  persons 
directly  affected  or  concerned  will  be  essen- 
tial If  vital  Interests  are  to  be  protected  Our 
experience  In  areas  of  massive  unlawful  racial 
dlscrtmlnatlon.  such  as  In  schooling,  employ- 
ment, and  housing  tells  us  that  however  hard 
It  might  try.  government  will  never  have  the 
manpower,  the  techniques,  or  the  awareness 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law  for  all.  Private 
enforcement  of  thofte  laws  18  the  only  way 
the  Individual  can  be  assured  that  the  rights 
cannot  be  violated  with  Impunity. 

Pollution  control  Is  another  such  area.  If 
we  are  reaUy  serious  atwut  controlling  the 
quality  of  our  environment  before  It  destroys 
the  quality  of  our  Uvea,  we  must  give  the 
Individuals  affected  by,  or  concerned  about 
pollutions  in  his  Ule.  the  power  to  stop  them 
through  legal  process. 

Far  from  risking  an  undue  or  Inhibiting 
Interference  with  Government  enforcement. 
It  will  provide  powerful  iupplementary  en- 
forcement. .  .  .  and  an  effective  and  desirable 
prod  to  offlcUls  to  do  their  duty. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  con- 
ferring additional  rights  on  the  citizen 
may  burden  the  courts  unduly.  I  would 
argue  that  the  citizen  suit  provision  of 
S.  4358  has  been  carefully  drafted  to 
prevent  this  consequence  from  arising. 
First  of  all.  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  tnakes  no  provision  for  damages  to 
the  individual.  It  therefore  provides  no 
incentives  to  suit  other  than  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  those  suing 
and  others  similarly  situated.  It  will  be 
tJie  rare,  rather  than  the  ordinary,  per- 
son, I  suspect,  who.  with  no  hope  of 
flnancisl  gain  and  the  very  real  prospect 
of  financial  loss,  will  initiate  court  ac- 
tion under  this  bill.  For  the  most  part, 
only  in  the  case  where  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  action  will  action  in  fact  be 
likely.  In  such  cases,  I  would  argue  that 
action  must  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  notice  re- 
quirement to  State  and  Federal  pollution 
agencies  prior  to  the  bringing  of  suit. 
This  reqtUrement,  it  is  expected,  will 
have  the  effect  of  prodding  these  agen- 
cies to  act.  In  many  cases,  it  Is  hoped, 
they  will  be  able  to  act  without  resorting 
to  the  courts. 

Even  if  litigation  Is  in  fact  expanded 
under  this  bill,  it  must  still  be  contended 
that  such  expansion  Is  Justifiable  As 
Ramsey  Clark  also  stated  at  the  hear- 
ings previously  referred  to: 

There  Is  no  queetlon  that  Justice  la  da&tad 
m  America  iMcsuae  It  Is  delayed,  and  court 
baokloga  are  a  serious  prt>blem  fof  society 
from  every  at&DdpoUU.  But  society  hat  to 


have  prloriUea  and  survival  sliould  l>e  a 
pretty  high  priority.  Survival  depends  upon 
the  protection  of  our  environment,  and  I 
think  legal  redress  in  America  will  be  a 
major  method  of  protecting  that  environ- 
ment. The  imposition  of  any  additional 
caseload  that  might  follow  from  this  bill  on 
the  courts  Is  one  that  It  must  gladly  asatune. 

It  may  be  that  our  Judicial  system  must 
be  expanded  to  provide  for  this  case- 
load. Or  it  may  be.  as  Mr.  Clark  states, 
that  we  may  have  to  adjust  the  priorities 
within  that  system.  The  time  perhaps 
has  come  to  take  major  action  to  compel 
that  adjustment.  It  is  in  part  for  that 
reason  that  some  have  suggested  the 
elimination  of  threshold  procedural  de- 
fenses that  consume  a  court's  time  en 
route  to  its  examination  of  the  merits  of 
cases.  And  it  is  in  part  for  that  reason 
that  some  have  suggested  an  end  to  the 
fault  principle  that  monopolizes  so  much 
time  in  automobile  accident  litigation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  even  if  the 
courts  can  meet  the  burden  of  cases 
arising  under  this  bill,  defendants  may 
be  unduly  harassed  by  frivolous  suits 
which  may  be  brought.  The  bill  defends 
this  criticism  by  providing  that  the  court 
"may  award  costs  of  litigation.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees,  whenever  the  court  determines 
such  action  is  In  the  public  interest." 
Given  the  escalating  costs  of  attorneys 
fees  today.  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that  many  will  engage  in  the  frivolity 
which  appears  so  worrisome  to  some. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hetiska)  referred 
to  Chief  Justice  Burger's  remarks  about 
the  dangers  inherent  in  providing  addi- 
tional rights  of  action  enforceable  in 
Federal  courts. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Chief  Justice's  cau- 
tion in  this  area,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
soundly  ba-wd.  However.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  of  another  cautionary  re- 
mark to  which  he  referred  in  one  of  his 
opinions,  namely.  Office  o/  Communica- 
tion of  United  Church  of  Chrtit  v.  FCC, 
359  F.  3d  994  (1966) .  In  that  opinion  re- 
ferring to  the  right  of  citizens  to  appear 
before  the  FCC.  he  cited  with  approval 
a  statement  of  the  late  Edmond  Cahn. 
which  reads : 


Some  oonaumera  need  t>read;  others  need 
ShaJceapeare:  others  need  their  rightful 
place  In  the  national  society — what  they  all 
need  Is  proceseota  of  law  who  will  consider 
the  people's  needs  more  elgnlflcant  tbmo  ad- 
mlniattatlve  convenience. 

It  is  my  hope  that  both  we  and  those 
administering  our  Judicial  system  will 
take  heed  of  that  advice  and  continue 
to  be  guided  by  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  off  the  floor  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  his  re- 
marks and  I  may  not  be  responding  to 
what  was  said. 

I  would  make  this  point,  however,  rela- 
tive to  the  specific  issue  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  legislation  of  this  type,  we  will  And 
very  likely  noncompliance  which  in  num- 
lier  or  degree  are  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Government  to  respond  to.  This  is 
one  of  the  frustrations. 

We  do  not  have  to  serve  on  commis- 
sions such  as  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  or  Violence  or  anything  else  to 
know  that  one  of  the  frustrations  across 
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this  country  is  the  Increasing  number  of 
our  citizens  who  feel  that  Congress  has 
made  them  a  promise,  but  that  there  are 
no  means  of  obUining  deUvery  on  that 
promise.  .  , 

The  burden  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  so  great  that  the  agency  cannot 
respond  to  It.  To  allow  the  citizen  the 
right  to  sue  on  his  own  behalf  may  indeed 
increase  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
courts.  But  this  is  not  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  frustrated  citizen  who  seeks 
that  right. 

Our  obligation.  I  feel,  is  to  bear  that 
burden  by  expanding  the  capacity  of  the 
court  system  to  respond  to  the  frustrated 
citizens. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  „_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
On  page  82.  alter  line  22.  Insert: 
"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  results  of  each  o<  his 
testa  of  vehicles  and  vehicle  engines  under 
this  section,  as  promptly  as  poaslble  and  at 
least  every  six  months.  In  such  nontechnical 
manner  as  will  reasonably  dlscloae  to  pro- 
spective purchasers  (at  reliUl  of  new  motor 
vehicles  and  new  motor  vehicle  engines  the 
comparative  performance  of  the  vehicles  and 
engines  teated  In  meeting  the  air  pollution 
emission  standards  required  by  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  secUon  202  of  this 
Act." 


on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  17255. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11255. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislativx  Clerk,  a 
bUl  iHH.  172551  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  and  that  the 
text  of  S.  4358.  as  amended,  be  subsU- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  o<  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  blU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


tlon  of  the  majority  leader  to  take  up 
this  one  bill  on  obscenity  tonight? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  take 
up  the  antiobscenlty  bUl.  U  it  meets  with 
the  awjroval  of  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  trying  to  reach 
our  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  we  rely  on  the  fact 
that  the  housing  bUl  will  not  be  caUed 
up  before  Thursday? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
II  it  meets  with  approval.  I  would  like 
to  take   up   the  anUobscenity  bill   and 
complete  it  tomorrow.  I  understand  there 
are  a  number  of  engagements  tcnight.  Is 
that  all  right? 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  voles  tonight? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  On  this  tentative 
basU.  no.  But  there  wiU  be  a  vote  on  the 
antiobscenlty  matter  tomorrow. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  thU  Is 
an  amendment  which  would  require  that 
every  8  months  the  Secretary  publish 
automobile  pollutant  emission  levels 
which  have  been  determined  for  the  vari- 
ous makes  and  models  of  cars  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

It  makes  it  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
public  to  actively  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram for  purity  and  cleaner  air  by  pur- 
chasing the  cars  which  are  in  greatest 
compliance  with  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
face  of  the  amendment,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  bUl 
and  the  desire  to  make  the  performance 
standards  understandable  to  the  public. 
I  want  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  if  the  Senate 
approves,  with  the  further  understanding 
that  if  there  are  problems  as  we  evaluate 
the  matter.  I  will  take  them  up  with  the 
Senate  and  with  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agri^einK  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
i>e  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Sir  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


LBGISliATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Senate.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  can  advise  us  about  the 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
rest  of  the  week,  if  possible. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  take 
up  Calendar  No.  1235,  S.  3220.  the  anU- 
obscenity proposal  having  to  do  with 
the  receipt  of  unsolicited  material 
through  the  maU  in  the  homes  of  citi- 
zens of  Montana  and  the  Nation,  Rhode 
Island  and  elsewhere.  It  is  unsoUclted 
and  is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  The  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  would  like  to  speak  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire  In 
connection  with  Calendar  1047,  S.  3765. 
the  so-called  Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
which  I  understand  has  reached  com- 
pletion or  U  on  the  verge  of  reaching 
completion. 

Then,  there  is  Calendar  1233.  S.  3650. 
concerning  crime  penalUes  for  trans- 
porting explosives,  to  be  followed  on 
Thursday  by  Calendar  No.  1234,  S.  4368, 
the  housing  and  urban  development 
bill  to  be  followed  by  Calendar  No.  1236, 
a  2348.  the  Federal  Broker-Dealer  In- 
surance Corporation,  to  be  followed  by 
Calendar  No.  1153.  8.  2453,  a  blU  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

Then,  of  course,  in  between  there  will 
be  some  five  or  six  unobjected-to  items 
on  the  Calendar,  having  to  do  ■with  des- 
ignating a  certain  week  in  a  certain 
manner.  ^    ,  ^ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  the  inten- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  morning,  immediately  loUow- 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  the  disposition  of  any  un- 
objected-to  items  on  the  legislative  cal- 
endar, the  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr  Kenmidv)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives.  by  Mr,  Berry,  one  °tj^l,^^- 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (8.  2565)  to  amend 
the  act  fixing  the  boundary  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  Fla..  and  author- 
izing the  acquisiOon  of  land  therein.  In 
order  to  increase  the  authorlzaUon  for 
such  acquisitions,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  719)  to  es- 
tablish a  national  mining  and  mineral 
policy    with  amendments,   in  which   It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing   votes    of   the    two    Houses    on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
iHJi.   18127)  making  appropriations  for 
pubUc  works  for  water,  poUuUon  control, 
and   power  development,  including   the 
Corps  of  Engineers-CivU.  the  Psnama 
Canal,  the  Federal  Water  CJuaUty  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
inwrlor.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated mdcpendent  agencies  and  comm^- 
sions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971    and  lor  other  purposes:  that  tne 
House  recede  from  its  dlsagreemmt  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
n    30   21,  and  22  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
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curred  therein;  and  that  the  Houae  re- 
ceded from  iU  disagreements  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  to 
wMch  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H-R.  13301.  An  act  :<J  proTide  for  the  ad- 
jusunent  by  the  AdmlniBtrator  of  Veterans' 
ASmin,  ot  tb0  l«glal»tlTe  Jurisdiction  over 
l&nda  belonging  to  the  Doited  States  which 
are  under  bu  auperrlslon  and  control: 

H-R.  1361B.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  StatttB  holds  19.67  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  In  trust  for  the  Yankton  Slous 
Tribe: 

H.B  14678.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
alties for  lUegal  O&bing  In  the  territorial 
waters  and  the  contlguoui  fishery  zone  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  piirpoees; 

H_B  ISdll-  An  act  to  amend  title  SB  of  the 
United  StatAK  Code  to  increase  the  rates,  in- 
come llmltatlcmfl.  and  s!d  and  attendance 
allowances  relating  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents'  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation: to  exclude  certain  paymenw  in 
determinlg  annual  income  with  respect  to 
such  pension  and  compensation;  to  make  the 
Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  such  title:  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  1681!  An  act  to  suthorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  certain 
lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation 
heretofore  used  for  school  or  other  purposee; 

HR,  18448.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage 
protection  life  Insurance  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  have  received 
grants  for  specially  adapted  hotudng:  and 

H^.  18686.  An  act  to  authorize  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  Burley  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aiSzed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

B-R.  5366.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyanoe  of  certain  pubUc  land  held  under 
color  of  Utle  to  Miss  Adelaide  Qalnes  of 
UobUe.  Ala.; 

nn.  13543.  An  act  to  establish  a  program 
of  research  and  promotion  for  United  States 
wheat:  and 

HJt.  17795.  An  sec  to  amend  utle  vn  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  DavelopmeDt  Act  of 
1065 

HOUSE  BrLI£  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJt.  13301.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affalia.  of  the  legislative  Jurtsdlctloo  ov«r 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  8tat«s  which 
arv  under  his  supervision  and  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  tAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H-R.  13519.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
Uolltfd  States  holds  19  57  acres  of  land,  more 
or  lass,  in  triist  for  tba  Tankton  Sioux  Tribe; 
and 

H-H.  18811.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  declare  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  holds  tn  trust  for  the  Eastern  Band 
pT  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion heretofore  ised  for  school  or  other  pur- 
poses; %o  tbe  Ooimnlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflaira. 
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HSt.  14878.  An  Kt  to  lUengtbeo  Uia  pen- 
alties lor  Ulegml  Oshlng  In  the  territorUtl 
waters  And  the  conUgMous  fUhery  zone  of 
tbe  UnUed  SUt«s.  and  for  other  purpose*: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJ«.  16*11.  An  act  to  emend  title  S8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  Increeae  the  retee.  In- 
come limitations,  and  aid  and  sttendance  al- 
lowances relating  to  payment  of  pension  and 
parents'  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation; to  exclude  certain  payments  In 
determining  annual  Income  with  respect  to 
such  pension  and  compensation;  to  make 
the  Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  such  title;  and  for  other 
purpoaas;  and 

BS.  18448.  An  act  lo  provide  mortgage 
protection  life  Insurance  for  eervlce-oon- 
nected  disabled  veterans  who  have  received 
grants  for  specially  adapted  bousing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  18e««  An  act  to  authorlie  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  Burley  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotmenta;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


NATIONAL    AIR    QUALITY    STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OP  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  IB.  4358>  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mos- 
Ki»i  quoted  a  paragraph  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Cole.  I  believe  the 
Senator  used  the  paragraph  out  of  con- 
text to  support  an  argument  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  burden  of  the  entire 
letter. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  me  and 
to  other  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  REcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

GCNSBAL   UOTOSS   COSP., 

DeV-oit,  September  17,  1570. 
Hon.  Edmund  3.  MrSKic, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DasR  Senator  IIcskie:  I  was  distressed  to 
learn  that  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  voted  approval  of  an  air  pollution  bUI 
which  would  require  that  197S  mode]  cars 
have  a  90  per  cent  reducuon  In  emissions 
from  1970  levels. 

As  you  may  rerun,  m  our  meeting  .^ugiuit 
38  I  Btatad  tliat  Oeneral  liotora  does  not  at 
this  time  know  bow  to  get  production  ve- 
hicle* down  Co  the  emlasloD  levels  that  your 
bill  would  require  for  1075  models.  Accom- 
plishment of  thes<>  goals,  as  far  as  we  now 
know,  simply  Is  not  technologically  possible 
within  the  ume  frame  required. 

Many  person*  appear  to  have  the  Imprea- 
ston  that  your  bill  seeks  to  clean  up  BO  per 
cent  of  auto  emissions  Instead,  the  bill  ac- 
tually would  require  more  extreme  redoc- 
tlona.  Speclflcmlly,  your  bUl  requires  reduc- 
llons  90  per  cent  below  the  low  levels  already 
achieved  as  of  1970.  As  a  result,  the  following 
reductions  would  be  reqxilred,  compared  to 
1980  pre-control  levels:  hydrocarbons,  98 T; 
carbon  monoxide.  B78'T..  As  to  nitrogen 
oxides  and  particulates  we  would  be  required 
to  reduce  them  90^*.  each  within  Ave  years 
after  publication  of  health  criteria  for  them. 
Moreover,  we  would  have  to  achieve  ev«n 
prester  reductions  tban  these  for  the  vari- 
ous emissions,  as  the  'Jin  reqtilres  us  to 
warrant  that  every  ear  we  build  remains 
within  the  standards  for  60  000  miles.  Our 
abUlty  to  -chleve  the  required  particulate* 
redactkvi  -/ould  tftspend  absolutely  on  the 
avauablilty  of  unleaded  fuel. 


My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  la  to  em- 
phasize a*  strongly  as  possible  that  Oeneral 
Motors  presently  does  not  have  the  techno- 
logical capability  to  make  1975  model  produc- 
tion vehicle*  that  would  achieve  emission 
levels  the  legislation  requires.  We  are  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  reluctance  among  some 
In  Washington  to  accept  this  statement. 

Oeneral  Motors  has  committed  Itself  pub- 
licly to  eliminating  the  automobile's  part  oC 
tlie  pollution  problem  at  the  earliest  po*- 
slble  date.  We  are  making  good  progress 
tovrard  that  goal.  Some  of  the  experimental 
engine*  and  control  systems  In  our  Research 
Laboratories  have  achieved  very  low  emis- 
sions under  laboratory  conditions.  This  ex- 
perimental hardware  has  encouraged  tis  to 
believe  that  we  wiu  be  able  to  meet  the 
federal  government's  proposed  1975  stand- 
ards, which  would  result  In  reductions  of 
95"^  and  88'^  In  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide,  respectively,  compared  to  pre- 
control  vehicles. 

Remarkable  low  emissions  can  be  achieved 
with  experimental  laboratory  cars  without 
any  regard  to  mass  production  manufacttir- 
Ing  tole-ances.  durability,  maintenance,  cost, 
and  conditions  of  customer  use.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  engineer  control  systems 
that  can  be  mass-produced  and  operated  un- 
der all  conditions,  and  still  meet  stringent 
standards  over  the  lifetime  of  the  veWcle. 
as  would  be  required  by  the  warranty  pro- 
visions. 

The  legislation,  in  effect.  Is  asltlng  the  au- 
tomobile Industry  to  maas-pnsduce  system* 
developed  through  space  age  technology. 
There  Is  a  distinct  difference  between  hand- 
building  one  moon  rocket  at  a  time  and  the 
requirement  that  your  legislation  would  im- 
pose— manufacturing  millions  of  units  that 
would  have  the  same  close  tolerances  that 
space  hardware  demands. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  amending  the  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  authority  to  determine 
administratively  (1)  the  air  quality  needs  to 
meet  health  requirements  and  i2)  whether 
the  tecbnology  exists  to  permit  the  mas*  prt>- 
ductlon  of  long-lived  automotive  control 
syvtema  wtuch  would  perform  at  till*  level. 

In  view  of  the  great  Interest  of  member* 
of  Congress  and  tJie  public  In  thu  impor- 
tant matter.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing copies  of  thi*  letter  to  otiiers  who  ar* 
vitally  concerned,  a*  you  are.  with  tllis  sub- 
ject 

Sincerely. 

m.  N.  Cote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  coD' 
nectlon  with  the  discussion  of  the  section 
on  class  action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mr  Joseph  TTiebodeaus.  who 
I  understand  Is  legal  adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricoan, 
as  foUows: 

Michigan's  ENvuONsnnrrAL  PiorxcnoN  Act 

OF  1970:  Panacxa  o»  PAJfDoaA'9  Box 

1.  WTaooTTcnoN 

Michigan  House  Bill  3055  ■  Is  the  most  rev- 
olutlonary^alraost  radical — measure  to 
have  been  enacted  In  the  burgeoning  field  of 
environmental  law.  It  creates  In  every  person 
and  entity.  Irreapectlve  of  standing  or  In- 
Jury,  tb*  right  to  sue  any  person  or  entity 
for  tile  protection  of  the  enviroiunent.  First 
Introduced  In  the  BCchlgan  House  on  April 
1.  1989.  it  was  Isbeled  "an  April  fool  Joke**. 
Little  more  than  a  year  later,  on  "Earth  Day", 
April  22.  1970,  It  emerged  from  the  House. 
It  passed  the  Senate  on  June  98,  1970,  and 
was  signed  by  Oovcmor  WlUiam  O.  MllUken 
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Pootoota*  at  end  of  aitlcla, 


on  July  37.   1970.  It  wUl  become  eHeetlv* 
October  1.  1970. 

Profe**or  Joseph  L.  Sax  •  had  been  retained 
by  the  West  Michigan  Environmental  ActloB 
Council  •  to  draft  the  bin.  Just  how  and  by 
whom  the  decision  was  made  to  Introduce  It 
on  the  House  side  only,  through  a  low-profile 
member  of  that  body,  and  under  lone  Demo- 
cratic spon»r»hlp  Into  a  legislative  slrueture 
of  which  Republicans  controlled  both  the 
Senate  end  Governor's  offlce.  Is  now  left  only 
for  conjecture  •  Any  detriment  wblch  might 
have  come  about  as  a  reeult  of  that  decision, 
however,  never  materlallied  Babid  pubUc  re- 
acUon  aided  and  abetted  by  political  grand- 
standing, incident  to  3065's  passage  over- 
came all  obstacles. 

The  bin  owes  Its  enactment  to  that  reac- 
tion The  sex  appeal  ot  the  "environmental 
cnsls"  peaked  shortly  after  the  bill's  Intro- 
duction. Introduced  at  any  other  time.  It 
never  would  have  been  the  subject  of  even 
one  committee  hearing;  Introduced  when  It 
was  members  of  the  Michigan  House  were 
standing  In  line  to  have  their  name*  *p- 
pcnded  as  co-sponsors.  As  the  leglaUtlve 
brocess  unfolded.  It  became  obvious  that 
anything  with  a  "SOSe"  label  would  have 
been  passed  and  signed.  Thi*  Is  a  classic 
story  of  a  notion  whose  time  was  rip* 

As  introduced,  and  lo  a  lesser  extent  aa 
passed  S05S  had  and  has  potential  problems 
Atbest,  It  may  clog  the  circuit  couru  in 
Michigan  for  some  time;  at  worst.  It  threat- 
ens to  throw  them  Into  chsotlc  disrepair. 
Moreover.  It  could  hopelessly  confuse  sub- 
stanUve  legal  principles  of  public  nuisance, 
environmental  and  administrative  law. 

Governor  MllUken  was  confronted  with 
the  dnemma  of  wanting  to  support  the  bill's 
concept,  while  having  serious  reservations 
about  the  form  and  operative  effect  of  some 
ot  Its  provisions.  But  soggesuons  for  con- 
structive change  were  not  warmly  received 
In  addition  to  the  onllnary  Inertia  which 
accompanies  any  attempt  at  change,  several 
factor*  surrounding  8055.  but  totally  un- 
reUted  to  l«  merit*,  eiacerabated  the  dif- 
ficulty 

First,  the  bill  had  only  Democratic  spon- 
sorship. Accordingly,  the  Governor's  support 
was  eotnewhst  suspect. 

Second,  owing  to  lU  sex  appeal,  and  ow- 
ing to  typical  knee-jerk  "boobu*  amert- 
canus"  reaction,  3055  readily  assembled  a 
sixesble  lay  following  which  generated  great 
pressure  In  behalf  of  something,  »bout 
which  It  had  little  or  no  substantive  knowl- 
edge. Wiio.  In  1970.  could  h«  sgainst  the  en- 
vlronmentT  Who.  In  1970.  ooald  favor  pollu- 
tion? Support  waa  for  the  measure  a*  In- 
troduced, period,  without  any  changes,  Ir- 
reapecUve  of  their  merlU.  Either  you  sup- 
ported the  measure  completely,  or  you  were 
against  It  compleuly.  The  Oovcmor's  pub- 
lic posture  in  attempting  to  effect  construc- 
tive Chang*  was,  therefore,  extremely  pre- 
carious. 

Third,  from  the  perspective  of  legal  and 
technical  competence  prerequisite  to  grasp- 
ing eome  of  the  Intricacies  of  the  trfll,  the 
Honae  Committee  on  ConaeTvaUon  and  Rec- 
reation, to  wliora  it  was  aaalgned,  w**  lac»- 
lng.» 

Fourth,  suspicious  of  support  from  the 
Governor's  office,  reveling  in  the  great  atten- 
tion given  the  bUl  and  thus  to  his  committee, 
and  convinced  that  the  proposal  of  any 
amendment  was  an  attempt  to  emascuUt- 
the  measure,  the  committee  chairman  took 
an  intracuble  position  that  no  amendment 
would  be  appended  In  his  committee.* 

Finally.  Into  the  conalderaUon  of  this  In- 
tricate and  complex  bill  was  Injected  the  de- 
blUtatlng  influence  of  party  pontics  In  an 
election  year. 

Theae  factors  would  have  considerable  Im- 
pact on  Uie  direction  and  leglalaUve  Intent 
o<ioe6. 


Footnote*  at  end  of  attld*. 


It  was  with  some  diffidence,  then,  that  on 
March  18.  1970,  the  House  Con*ervaUon  and 
RecreaUon  Committee  hearing  wa*  ap- 
proached srttb  sixteen  pages  of  analysis  and 
suggested  amendments  to  the  Ml!  In  hand. 
Apprehension  was  particularly  high  since  It 
was  known  that  the  design  of  the  "hearing 
vres  to  rubber-itamp  the  Sax  version,  report 
It  out  and  ram  It  through.  Thus,  with  eome 
skepUclsm.  U  not  trepldaUon,  the  Governors 
representative  opened  his  remark*  to  the 
committee: 

"It  ehould  first  be  noted  that  the  Governor 
supporu  this  WU  in  concept .  It  Is  only  for  the 
purpoee  of  attempting  to  help  In  Insuring  Its 
effectlvenee.  and  making  It  a  workable  piece 
of  legUlatlon  that  I  am  here  today.  Work- 
able from  the  private  cltlMns'  pomt  of  view, 
from  the  pubUc  administrative  agenoi™ 
poinu  of  view,  and  moet  of  ^  .y"""?^ 
from  the  court.'  point  of  view.  »« 'J,'^"^,' 
in  the  final  analvsl*,  the  court*  which  win 
bear  the  burden  of  3065  They  are  the  onee 
who  wUl  have  the  burden,  not  oiUy  In  added 
caseload,  but  more  Unportantly  In  the  eier- 
dee  of  their  Judicial  dlacretlon. 

"Accordingly.  It  Is  my  Initial  obMrvatJon 
that,  to  be  workable.  thU  bUl  must  J*  work- 
able in,  for  and  by  the  courts.  It  they  are 
left  to  drift  in  a  morass  of  legal  vaguerles  or 
Ill-defined  standards,  or  worse,  °°"'°'''f°f 
at  all,  within  which  to  exercise  their  power*, 
then  not  only  will  this  legislation  fte  unwork- 
able in  and  of  Itself,  but  It  will  have  '»«="• 
deleterious  and  long-range  effect  of  impeding 
whatever  ptogreBi.  albeit  Inadequate,  we  •« 
making  In  the  effort   to  save  our  environ- 

Wlth  thoee  and  other  preUmlnary  otf«»7»- 
tlons  having  been  made,  pertaining  to  the 
title  of  the  bin,  broadening  the  '^TTJ^ 
partlee-plalntlff,  and  potential  re.  Judicata 
ud  estoppel  problems  Incident  to  dec  ailng 
all  actions  brought  under  the  bill  to  be  m  the 
name  of  the  "Slate  ".•  several  major  problems 
with  the  Sax  draft  were  singled  out.  T^)  eome 
extent  these  problems  still  exist,  others  were 
corrected  by  amendment.  Others.  stlU.  are  In- 
herent in  the  basic  concept  of  the  legislation 
For  reference  an  appendix  Is  P''o'2<'«'-  " 
contain-  a  draft  of  Enrolled  House  Bill  30M 
a*  signed  bv  Governor  MllUken  on  July  37. 
1970  ••  a  draft  of  the  bUl  as  Introduced  on 
Anrli  1  1969  and  the  version  ot  3055  as  Intro- 
dSced  in  congress  on  March  ^^JO'^-'^-J^' 
draft  of  the  enrolled  bill  U  printed  with  inar- 
glnal  numbering  of  e«:h  line.  In  the  follow- 
ing page*,  references  to  line  numbers  will  be 
to  this  draft. 

n.  alfaLTBl* 
A.  Constitutiotial  X>asia 
Though  introduced  In  April,  1989,  3065  did 
not  receive  any  atuntlon  unul  mld-Jan>Mry, 
1970  when  the  House  Conservation  and  Bec- 
reaoou  Committee  held  Its  first  of  many  pub- 
lic hearings.  Psraplirased.  the  bill  provide* 

"Any  person  or  entity  shaU  have  the  right 
to  mt'"'""  an  action  for  declaratory  and 
equitable  reUel  against  any  person  or  entity 
for  the  ptolecuon  from  pollution,  Impair- 
ment or  destruction,  of  the  air.  water  and 
otlwr  natural  resources  of  the  state." 

In  addition  to  It*  foundation  In  tl»  gen- 
eral poUce  power  regulating  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  305S  has  a  more 
specific  constitutional  basis  In  the  Michigan 
Constitution  of  1983: 

-The  conservation  and  development  of  Uae 
natural  resources  of  the  state  are  hereby  de- 
elared  to  be  of  paramount  public  concern  in 
the  interest  of  the  health,  safety  and  «•>*»] 
welfare  of  th*  people.  The  legislature  *h*U 
provide  for  the  protecUon  of  ti>e  air.  watar 
and  other  natural  resource*  of  the  state  trom 
polluUon,  Impairment  and  destruction."  • 

The  operative  language  1*  the  second  sen- 
tence a  aubatantlal  part  of  which  Is  Incor- 
porated verbatim  into  the  blU."  That  lan- 
guage tias  generated  much  of  the  controvarey 


surrounding  S05S;  because  of  "•»<«*•  Jr^f 
sign,  lacks  specificity  In  standard  and  defini- 
tion This  Is  lU  great  weakness. 

While  It  may  have  Bounded  suspect  to  tne 
overwhelmingly  lay  membership  of  the  House 
committee  to  question  language  In  a  statute 
which  had  been  taken  virtually  verbatim 
from  the  Michigan  Constitution.  It  was 
argued  that  the  same  language,  vnihout 
oualiacatlon,  had  a  different  agnUteance  In 
the  context  of  a  staluM  The  fact  that  lan- 
guage IS  drawn  verbaflm  from  a  constitu- 
tional provision,  does  not  neceaaarUy  render 
It  workable  or  even  constitutional,  within 
the  confines  of  a  statute.  L*ngua«.  as  It 
appears  In  a  constitution  Is  not  self-eiecut- 
lAg  "  It  IS  only  a  directive  to  th*  legislature, 
and  as  such,  contemplataa  further  leglala- 
Uve action  to  Implement  it.  In  tlus  inataoee. 
not  only  does  the  constitutional  lauguaga 
specifically  direct  the  legislature  to  Imple- 
ment the  provision,  but  the  pertinent  min- 
utes of  the  ConsUtuUonal  Convention  clearly 
reflect  the  intent  that  this  language  was  not 
to  be  self-execuung."  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
If  constitutional  language  Is  not  In  and  of 
Itself  Bdl-eiecutlng.  then  the  verbatim  recl- 
tauon  of  the  same  language  In  a  statutory 
provision  does  not  effect  execution  of  the 
constitutional  provision  and  doe*  not.  there- 
fore. Implement  the  provision. 

Moreover,  implementation  of  any  conatltu- 
tlonal  language  requires  that  It  be  done  In 
aaoordanoe  with  due  process,  which  implies 
guideline*  or  standards  within  which  the 
statute  Itself  and  the  constitutional  provl- 
alon  can  be  effectively  enforced.  Accordingly. 
adoption  by  a  statute  of  constitutional  lan- 
guage unqualified  by  guldeUnes  or  standards 
for  enforcement,  runs  the  risk  of  vlolaUag 
due  process.:' .This  i,  true.  Irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  the  courts,  aa  a  practical  matter 
In  the  first  Instance,  might  find  the  un- 
qualified language  unworkable. 

In  particular,  although  drawn  dliecUy  from 
Article  4,  f  52,  the  terms  "poUuUon.  impair- 
ment and  destruction  "  are  relative.  They  are 
unrestrlcUve,  unqualified,  and  undlrecUve- 
As  la  noted  above,  to  employ  wide-open  and 
Ul-defUied  language  In  any  statute  Is  dan- 
gerous; to  do  so  In  one  of  such  sweeping 
ramifications  as  3065  could  prove  dUaitrona. 
To  aome  extent  each  of  us  la  poUuOng,  Im- 
pairing and  destroying  our  air,  water  and 
other  rstuial  resources  with  each  breath  we 
take  Presumably,  under  the  parametere  of 
3055  each  of  us  could  be  enjoined  from  draw- 
ing another  one.^ 

Prerequisite    to   further  conalderaUan   of 
this.  Its  most  critical  aspect,  however.  U  some 
esamlnauon  rt  the  mechanics  ot  S05S 
B.  Operative  secfionj 
Section  1 
Section    i    (Unes    9    and    iO)    state*    the 
title   of  the   act.   Aalde   from   the   political 
gamesmanship  reflected  In  the  sppearance  In 
Uie  title  ot  the  name*  of  one  Democratic 
BouM!  member  and  one  RepubllcaB  BenaUr. 
adoption  of  section  1  wa*  not  accompanied 
by  any  great  fanfare  or  controverey;  nor  u 
It  of  any  great  significance. 
Seotloo  3 
SeeUon  3(1).   (lin**  "  to  31)    provide* 

""^e  attorney  general,  any  political  aub- 
dlvlslon  of  the  state,  any  Instrumentality  or 
agency  of  the  *t*te  or  of  a  poUUcal  subdl- 
Tttlon  thereof,  any  person,  partnemhlp.  mt- 
Doratlon,  asooclauon.  orsanlsaUon  or  other 
\ml  entltv  may  maintain  an  action  In  the 
clroult  coiirt  having  Jurtadlcdon  where  th* 
•ueged  violauon  occuttkI  or  la  Ukely  to  oc- 
curfor  declaratory  and  •O"'"^.  I^'^ 
against  the  state,  any  political  mjbdlvlalon 
thereof,  any  peraon.  partnerahip.  corpora- 
Uon.  aaeodstlon.  organlaatlon  or  other  l*g^ 
«nuty  for  the  protection  of  the  air.  water  and 
other  natural  reaourees  and  the  pubUe  «r«*« 
therein  froji  pollution,  impairment  or  de- 
struction." 
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AM  introduced  lo  AprU.  IM©.  8«Uon  2  wu 
not  as  mclusiw  ol  partlee-plalntur  as  th« 
enroUed  bill  reflects.  It  formerly  inciuded 
only  "Itlhe  »ttomey  general.  »  city.  vU- 
U»  or  towiwtolp  or  a  cltlMn  of  liie 
state  .  .  .*  This  technlc*!  chaxige  onabloi 
every  person  or  enUty.  Including  the  state 
or  any  agency,  to  sue  any  otber  person  or 
entity,  including  the  state  or  any  agency,  tor 
the  protecUon  of  the  enrtronment. 

It   is   signiflcsnt   that    the   state    and    Its 


begs  the  question  and  flies  directly  in  the 
face  ol  improper  delegauon  of  legisUtlve 
authoruy : 

"In  view  of  the  recognized  division  of 
powers  between  the  different  departments  of 
government  any  attempt  to  vest  the  courts 
with  legislative  authority  would  be  In- 
valid.'" 

And  further : 

"The  power  given  to  a  court  under  the 
Constitution  is  Judicial  power.  It  Is  beyond 
the  power  ol   the  legislature   to  take  from 


a«ncles  are  susceptible  to  Injunctive  action      the  power  ol   the  legislature   to  w*'"  J"»" 
underThniU.  ThU  reflects  the  increaslnRly     u  that  Judlcui  power,  and  it  la  equaUy  beyond 

unaer  inc  u^.     ^  the   authority   of   the   legislature   to   confer 

upon  It  power  not  judlclaL"" 


under  the  blU.  __ 

accepted  view,  and  motive  behind  3066.  that 
admlnlBtTatlve  agencies  are  not  doing  their 
Job  to  protect  and  preserve  natural  resources. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  argued  that  these 
agencies,  while  entrusted  with  this  re^>on- 
ilblUty.  are  not  uphtridlng  It.  It  was  the 
exp»«»«l  intent  of  the  House  committee, 
therefore,  that,  not  only  would  the  poUul«r 
be  susceptible  to  actions  under  the  bill,  but 
that  the  relevant  regulatory  body  could  also 
be  subjected  to  the  courts  equltAble  and 
declaratory  Jurisdiction, 

Section  3(31.  (Unea  23  to  2*)  signals  thU 
lack  of  confidence  m  administrative  proce- 
dures: 

•■(21  In  granting  relief  provided  by  sub- 
section 1 1)  where  thtre  Is  involved  a  stand- 
ard for  pollution  or  for  an  antl-poUutlon 
device  or  procedure,  ftxed  by  rule  or  other- 
wise by  an  instrumentality  or  agency  of  the 
sute  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
court  may: 

"(al  Determine  the  validity.  appUcabUlty 
and  reasonableness  of  the  standard. 

■'(b)  When  a  court  finds  a  standard  to  be 
deficient,  direct  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
approved  and  specified  by  the  court  " 

The  section  was  inserted  In  Senat«  com- 
mlttee.  after  House  passage,  and  the  House 
Uter  concurred  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
But  It  could  cause  problems. 

In  particular,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
section  2(2)  (b»  may  be  an  unconsUtutlonal 
delegation  of  Jeffialatlve  authority,  and  may 
violate  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers. 
It  purports  to  give  the  courts  the  authority 
to  write,  not  merely  Interpret,  the  law.  More- 
over. It  enable!  the  courts  to  superintend 
admlnistradve  prerogative.  The  Michigan 
Constitution  of  19C3  provides  that: 

"The  power*  of  government  are  divided 
into  three  branches;  legislative,  executive 
and  Judicial.  No  person  exercising  powers  of 
one  branch  shaU  exercise  pow«»  properly 
belonging  to  another  branch  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  In  this  conatltuUon." " 

To  some  extent  the  courts,  eapecially  ac- 
tivist courts,  legislate  now;  perhaps  rightly 
so.  Ln  some  cases.  But  section  3(3)  (b)  gives 
more  than  tacit  approval  of,  or  recognlUon 
to.  this  fact.  It  writes  it  into  law.  'Unquee- 
tjoaably.  the  branches  of  government  must 
work  together  In  a  spirit  and  practice  of 
cooperation.'-*  It  U  also  squarely  within  Judi- 
cial prerogative,  as  provided  In  section  2(3) 
(ai  to.  "Idleurmlne  the  vaUdlty.  applica- 
bility and  reasonableness  of  lal  standard."" 
But  the  courts  cannot  legislate.  They  cannot 
".  .  direct  the  adoption  of  a  standard.  .  .  ."  '* 
There  Is  a  distinction  between  legislative 
and  Judicial  aeu.  The  legislature  makes  the 
law— conrta  ^Jply  It  To  enact  laws  is  an 
exeretae  of  legislative  power;  to  Interpret 
them  If  an  exercise  of  Judicial  power.  To 
declare  what  the  law  shall  be  Is  legislative: 
to  declare  what  it  Is  or  has  been  Is  Judicial. 
The  legislative  power  proscribes  rules  of  ac- 
tion. The  Judicial  power  determines  whether. 
m  a  particular  case,  such  rules  of  action 
have  been  trannre«ed.  The  leglalature  pre- 
scribes rules  for  the  future.  The  Judiciary 
ascertains  existing  rlghu.'**' 

Nor  It  Is  legally  ButBclent  to  reply  that  the 
legislature  has  vested  the  courU  wtlh  au- 
thority to  adopt  ai^ropriate  standards.  That 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  article. 


Moreover,  the  delegation  ol  rule  making 
power.   If   poeeible   In   U.e  first   instance,   Is 
nonetbeless  invalid  If  It  does  not  sec  lorth 
standards  or  guideiinea  In  connection  there- 
with.*' It  might  be  argued  that  section  2(3) 
(b)    Is  no  more  than  an  expression  of  the 
court's  declaratory   and   equitable   Jurisdic- 
tion. That  Is,  that  to  •. . .  direct  the  adopuon 
of  a  standard  .  .  ."  U  no  more  than  a  logical 
extension  of  the  court's  equitable  powers. 
This  assumes,  however,  that  the  section  is 
applicable,  not  as   a  general  principle,  but 
only  u  to  each  case  on  an  ad  hoc  basla.  But 
that    assumption    and    interpretation    does 
not   track  with  the   literal  language   which 
clearly    has   a    much    broader    applicability. 
Furthermore,   it   was  the   legUlative   intent 
that  It  be  a  generally  applicable  principle.^* 
SecUon  3a  (ilh»  30  to  34)   authorizes  the 
court,  where  It  has  ".  .  .  reasonable  ground 
to  doubt  |hls)  solvency"  or  '■.  .  .  !hls|  ability 
to  pay  any  cost  or  Judgment  .     .".  to  require 
of  the  plaintiff  the  poeUng  of  a  bond  not  to 
exceed   •600.00.  The  section   U   designed   to 
preclude   the   harassing   ::ult   or   the   ecUon 
which  Is  toUlly  without  merit."'  The  section 
Itself  U  probably  equally  unmerltonoua-  Be- 
cause of  the  nominal  amount  stlpulatad.  any 
weU-lnientloned  litigant  will   post  It  with- 
out difficulty.  But  If  he  Is  well-intentioned, 
then  the  poaUng  of  the  bond  Is  unnecessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  If  the  lawault  is  of  an 
harassing,  unmerltorlous  nature,  the  nomi- 
nal bond  will  not  preclude  It.  It  can  still  be 
brought  without  great  Imposition.  Further, 
the  limit  on  amount  is  so  sxnall  that  It  would 
not  cover  any  subetantlal  cost  that  might  be 
invoked. 

It  wotUd  seem  more  aenslbte  to  almply 
have  relied  in  this  regard  on  the  court's 
equity  power.  The  suit  need  not  be  enter- 
tained at  all.  Moreover.  ^  the  exercise  of  Its 
equity  Jurisdiction,  the  court  can  demand 
the  posting  of  a  bond  of  any  slae,  or  any 
other  condition. 

Likewise,  in  the  exercise  of  that  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  can  aerard  or  apportion  costs.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  would  seem  that  section  313) 
(lines  51  and  S3)  Is  also  unnecessary. 

In  addition,  as  is  noted  below,  if  the  court 
Is  in  need  of  an  eacape  hatch,  section  3<3) 
nines  48  to  &0)  provides  It  through  the 
creation  of  the  role  of  the  master  or  referee 
whose  flndlngs  and  recommendation!  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  dismissal  or  otber  dis- 
position of  an  action,  short  of  a  full  evi- 
dentiary hearing 

Section  3a  may,  however,  be  more  than 
Just  an  unnecessary  appendage.  In  setting 
a  fixed  maximum  dollar  limit  on  the  bond 
which  may  be  required,  the  section  may  at- 
mllarly  limit  the  court's  otherwise  unlimited 
equitable  power  to  require  a  bond  in  any 
amount.  By  if<"e""g  out  a  lesser  power,  the 
section  may  constrain  the  court's  otherwise 
unbridled  authority  to  do  equity.  This  clear- 
ly was  not  the  le^latlve  intent.  Quite  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding  that  the  fore- 
going observations  were  made  In  commlttae, 
a  repreeentatlve  moved  from  the  Bouse  floor 
that  the  trand  provision  be  inserted  so  aa  to 
afford  the  eouru  authority  to  prevent  the 
harastfng  stilt.  Its  effeet  may  be  Juat  the 
opposite. 


Section  3 
SecUon  3t  1 )   lUnes  35  to  47 )  was  the  focal 
point  ol  much  debate,  and  appropriaUly  ao. 
for  It  Is  a  key  part  of  the  bill.  It  reads: 

When  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  has  made 
a  prima  facie  showing  that  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant  has.  or  is  Ukely  to  pollute.  Impair 
or  destroy  the  air,  water  or  other  natural 
resources  or  the  pubUc  trust  therein,  the 
defendant  may  rebut  the  prima  facie  showing 
by  the  submlasloo  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary The  defendant  may  also  show,  by  way 
of  an  aBlrmailve  defense,  that  there  la  no 
feasit»le  and  prudent  alternative  to  defend- 
ants  conduct  and  that  such  conduct  la  con- 
sistent with  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  safely  and  welfare  In  light  of  the 
state's  paramount  concern  for  the  protection 
of  Its  natural  resources  from  pollution,  im- 
pairment or  destruction.  Except  as  to  the 
affirmative  defense,  the  principles  of  burden 
of  proof  and  weight  of  the  evidence  generally 
applicable  In  civil  actions  in  the  circuit 
courts  shall  apply  to  acUons  brought  under 
this  act." 

In  short,  it  says  that  the  pUintiff  must 
first  show  a  prima  facie  case  of  his  right  to 
relief.*  If  the  defendant  chooeee  to  rebut  that 
showing  by  the  presentation  of  some  evi- 
dence, the  burden  shif la  back  to  the  plalnUff. 
In  the  alternative,  the  defendant  may.  ".  by 
way  of  an  affirmative  defense.  .  .",  prescind 
from  the  plaintiff's  Initial  showing  and  as- 
sume the  burden  of  showing  that  there  Is 
.  .  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  .  .  ." 
to  his  conduct.  U  he  takes  the  latter  ^- 
proach.  the  defendant  must  also  show  that 
bis  ".  .  .  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
moUon  of  the  public  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare In  light  of  the  state's  paramount  con- 
cern for  the  protection  of  Its  natural  re- 
sources .  .  ."  The  section  concludes  that,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  "affirmative  defense",  the  prin- 
ciples of  burden  of  proof  and  weight  of  the 
evidence  shell  be  the  same  for  proceedings 
under  3055  aa  they  are  for  all  other  civil 
actlor«  In  the  circuit  courta.-* 

Aa  originally  drafted,  section  3(1)  did  not 
provide  for  the  alternative  defenses.  Once  the 
prima  facie  case  had  been  shown.  It  placed 
the  burden  on  the  defendant  throughout, 
and  required  much  more  of  the  delendant'fl 
proof.  It  simply  stated  that,  once  the  plain- 
tiff esUbUsbed  his  prima  facie  case: 

■  |t]he  defendant  has  the  burden  of  ea- 
labllshlng  that  there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  and  that  the  conduct, 
program  or  product  at  Issue  Is  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  for  promotion 
of  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  In 
light  of  the  state's  paramount  concern  for 
the  protection  of  Its  natural  resources  from 
pollution.  Impairment  or  destruction." 

This  may  have  been  asking  a  bit  much 
of  the  defendant,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  argued  that  In  most.  If  not 
all.  environmental  lawsuits  technological 
knowledge  and  expertise  are  exclusively  with 
the  defendant;  that  he  Is  solely  in  a  po- 
sition of  knowing  whether  an  alternative 
method  to  his  conduct  doe*  or  does  not 
exist,  and  that  only  he  and  his  evidence  can 
establish  that  fact.*' 

Thus,  the  original  language  was  an  in- 
direct means  of  obtaining  discovery — and 
more.  Placing  the  entire  burden  of  proof  on 
the  defendant  effecUvely  compelled  him  to 
come  forward  with  the  evidence— for  or 
against  himself.  This  is  a  complete  reversal 
of  common  law  Jurisprudence  and  civil  prac- 
tice. While  there  Is  some  merit  to  the  pro- 
ponenU"  rationale,  the  effect  of  this  com- 
plete reversal  Is  of  questionable  advisability. 
It  at  least  prejudges  the  defendant's  con- 
duct, may  be  of  questionable  constltuUon- 
allty  (fifth  amendment  due  proceas)  and 
bege  the  question:  Is  the  remedy  under  the 
Act  a  penalty?  It  is  true  that  technologleal 
dau  Is  usually  exclusively  with  the  defend- 
ant.   But    discovery    U    available.   The    de- 
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fendant  should  not  have  to  prove  the  plaln- 
tlffs  case.  He  should  not  have  to  prove  the 
case  against  himself. 

The  language  of  the  enrolled  bill  to  some 
extrnt  corrects  this  Inequity  Instead  of  re- 
quiring the  defendant,  once  a  prima  fade 
showing  is  made,  to  sustain  the  entire 
burden  throughout,  he  li  now  afforded  the 
option  of  simply  rebutting  that  showing,  or 
of  going  beyond  and  showing  that  there 
Is  "...  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive ..."  to  his  conduct.  This  Is  In  contrast 
to  the  Sax  draft,  by  the  terms  of  which  he 
was  compelled  to  show  ".  .  .  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternaUve  ..."  to  bis  conduct. 
Under  the  enrolled  blU.  if  the  defendant 
does  not  raise  the  question  of  "feasible  and 
prudent  alternative",  it  need  not  be  put  in 
issue  In  moet  cases,  however,  the  defendant 
will  ultimately  aee  fit  to  litigate  the  ques- 
uon.  But  he  need  not,  if  he  la  able  to  over- 
come the  plaintiff's  case  by  way  of  a  lesser 
showing.  This  change  was  made  In  House 
committee  for  the  express  purpose  of  allevi- 
ating the  Inequities  inherent  In  the  But 
draft. 

Nevertheless,  there  la  sUQ  a  weakness  In 
section  3(1 1  The  terms  "feasible  and 
prudent "  are  left  all  alone  and  unqualified 
What  may  be  feaalble  and  prudent  in  one 
Instance,  may  not  be  in  another.  What  m.iy 
be  feaalble  and  prudent  from  one  prospec- 
tive may  not  be  from  another.  There  ore 
technological,  economic,  geographical,  phys- 
ical, and  other  kinds  of  feasibility  and 
prudence.  It  was  argued— ultimately  in  vain, 
though  for  a  time  some  converts  were  won — 
that  these  terms,  like  "pollution.  Impair- 
ment and  deatructlon",  are  relative  and  In 
need  of  further  deflnltlon. 

Por  the  short  whUe  (3  drafts)  during  which 
that  argument  met  with  some  success,  the 
language  "considering  all  relevant  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  factors"  was  Inserted 
to  qualify  "feasible  and  prudent  alternative." 
It  was  Uter  removed  as  the  Quld  pro  quo  for 
the  Insertion  of  the  term  "unreasonable"  to 
modify  "pollution.  Impairment  and  destruc- 
tion." ■ 

Hopefully,  the  courts  are  still  free  to  con- 
sider "all  relevant  surrounding  circumstances 
and  factors."  But  because  of  the  constructive 
legislative  Intent,  perhaps  not.  They  certainly 
are  not  compelled  to  do  so.  Broad,  and  per- 
haps vague,  aa  that  language  Is.  It  might  have 
afforded  the  courU  paradoxically  more  lati- 
tude and  more  direction  In  a  given  insUnce. 
Now,  presumably,  a  determination  of  feasibil- 
ity and  prudence  could — end  may  have  to^ 
turn  on  a  single  factor  to  the  exclusion  of 
consideration  of  all  others. 

In  the  Sax  draft,  section  3(1)  also  required 
that  the  defendant's  conduct  be  ".  .  .  reason- 
ably required  for  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  in  light  of  the 
state's  paa"amount  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  it*  natural  resources  from  pollution, 
impairment  or  destruction.  .  ."  Requiring 
that  a  particular  endeavor  of  prlvote  enter- 
prise be  "reasonably  required"  by  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  Is  totally  unrea- 
sonable and  dlsconsonant  with  basic  human 
motivation  and  activity.  People  do  not 
ordinarily  do  things  because  required  by 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  to  do 
them.  Their  conduct  may.  and  must,  be  "con- 
sistent with"   these  considerations. 

But  the  lett  as  originally  drafted  Is  a 
greater  one  than  Is  exacted  of  public  and 
nonprofit  entitles.  If  buslnees  were  required 
to  show  that  it  Is  "reasonably  required"  by 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  (let 
alone  by  "the  protection  of  [the  state's] 
natural  reeoureea")  then  It  would  be  unable 
to  Justify  Its  existence.  The  test  was  perhaps 
unconstitutional,  totally  unworkable,  and.  at 
least  in  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  courae 
of  business  and  the  conduct  of  human  affalra. 
In  a  word,  it  was  academlcaUy  idealistic  and 


practically   unrealistic. 


enrolled  bill,  the  test  now  la  simply  "con- 
sistent with"  these  considerations,  and  this 
would  seem  most  satisfactory,  necessary  and 
sufficient. 

Although  not  m  the  least  bit  controversial, 
section  3(2)  (lines  48  to  50)  has  some  sig- 
nlflcance  It  provides  for  a  master  or  referee 
to  aaaist  the  court  Specifically,  to  the  mas- 
ter or  referee  U  delegated  the  responsibility 
of  taking  ".  .  .  testimony  and  making  a  rec- 
ord and  a  report  of  his  flndlngs  to  the  court 
in  the  action."  It  is  the  design  of  this  sec- 
tion :  to  provide  for  a  preliminary  screening 
of  Bctlona;  to  weed  out  the  unmerltorlous 
action-,  to  give  the  court  some  basis  In  fact 
for  doing  so,  short  ol  a  fuU-blown  hearing  on 
the  merits;  and,  in  general,  to  provide  the 
court  with  an  informal  precis  of  the  caee 
before  or  shortly  after  Issue  la  Joined. 

SecUon  3(3)  (lines  51  and  52)  merely 
afllrms  what  Is  Inherent  In  the  equitable 
powers  of  the  court— to  apportion  coats  as 
Justice  requires. 

Section  4 
Section  4(1)  (lines  S3  to  5fl)  aulhori»s 
the  court  to  grant  temporary  or  permanent 
relief,  or  impoee  any  conditions  required,  to 
protect  the  air.  water  and  other  natural 
resources 

Section  4(2)  (lines  67  to  68)  provides  that. 
In  doing  so,  the  court  may  remit  the  whole 
matter  to  an  appropriate  administrative 
agency  or  agencies.  There  is  sound  authority 
for  doing  so : 

"The  doctrine  of  primary  jurisdiction,  like 
the  rule  requiring  exhaustion  of  adminis- 
trative remedies.  Is  concerned  with  promoting 
proper  relationships  between  the  courts  and 
administrative  agencies  charged  with  par- 
ticular regulatory  duties.  'Exhaustion*  ap- 
plies where  a  claim  Is  cognizable  Jn  the  first 
Instance  by  the  administrative  agency  alone: 
Judicial  Interference  Is  withheld  until  the 
administrative  proceas  has  run  its  course. 
'Primary  Jurisdiction.'  on  the  other  hand. 
appUee  where  a  claim  1*  originally  cognisable 
In  the  courts,  and  comes  into  play  whenever 
enforcement  of  the  claim  requires  the  resolu- 
tion of  issues  which,  under  a  regulatory 
scheme,  have  been  placed  within  the  special 
oompetence  of  an  administrative  body:  in 
such  a  case  the  Judicial  process  is  suspended 
pending  referral  of  such  Issues  to  the  admin- 
istrative body  for  lu  views.  Oencral  American 
Tank  Car  Corp.  v.  El  Dorado  Terminal  Co.. 
308  U.S.  423.  433  ( 1038) . 

"No  fixed  formula  exists  for  applying  the 
doctrine  of  primary  Jurisdiction.  In  every 
case  the  question  is  whether  the  reasons  (or 
the  existence  of  the  doctrine  are  present 
and  whether  the  purposee  It  serves  will  Im 
aided  by  lU  appllcaUon  In  the  particular 
litigation.  These  reasons  and  purposes  have 
often  been  given  expression  by  this  Court. 
In  the  earlier  cases  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  desirable  uniformity  which  would  ob- 
tain if  initially  a  specialized  agency  pasaed 
on  certain  types  of  administration  questions. 
See  Texoi  A  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Abilene  Cotton 
Oil  Co.,  204  U.S.  436.  More  recently  the  ex- 
pert and  specialized  knowledge  of  th<?  agen- 
cies involved  has  been  particularly  stressed. 
See  Far  East  Conference  v.  United  StatcM.  342 
US.  570.-  " 

PToceedlnga  at  the  administrative  level  are 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedureo  Act  of  19(».»'  and  the  court 
Is  to  retain  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter  pend- 
ing their  completion.  At  that  time,  the  court 
la  to  determine  whether  "adequate  protec- 


As  flnallaed   in  the  who  will  selw  upon  the  right  case  at  the 


right  time  (just  prior  to  his  own  reelection 
bid),  short-circuit  the  administrative  proc- 
eas. and  grandstand  to  the  voters. 

The  conservationists  argued,  on  the  other 
hand  end  inconsistently  with  much  of  their 
rationale  relating  to  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  to  require  referral  would  deprive 
the  Judge  of  discretion  In  the  exercise  of 
his  equitable  powers.  More  Importantly,  they 
argued  that  to  require  referral  of  cases  could 
preclude  or  stifle  decisive  action  wbere  needed 
m  a  given  caae.  In  addition,  since  the  Judge 
who  voraciously  seeks  out  more  of  a  case- 
load than  be  already  has  Is  a  rarity,  (not- 
withstanding the  political  opportunist)  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  courts  wUl  t>e  at  all 
reluctant  to  preliminarily  remit  an  appro- 
priate case  to  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings. This  is  particularly  trpe,  since  the 
court  retains  jurisdiction  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  proceedings. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  4(3)  and  the 
first  sentence  of  section  4(8)  (llne«  66  to  71) 
contain  the  essence  of  the  phUoeophy  behind 
3055.  Thoee  two  sentences  read: 

"In  so  remitting  the  court  abaU  retain 
Jurisdiction  of  the  action  pending  completion 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  adequate  protection  from  pollution, 
Impairment  or  destruction  has  been  afforded. 

"Upon  completion  of  such  proceedings,  the 
court  shall  adjudicate  the  impact  of  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  on  the  air.  water  or  other 
natural  resources  and  on  the  public  trust 
therein  In  accordance  with  this  act." 

In  addition  to  affording  immediate  access 
to  the  oourts.  3065  provides  for  immediate 
review  of  administrative  actions.  But  it  la 
the  kind  of  Judicial  review  that  is  slgniflcant. 
Ordinarily,  the  scope  of  review  Is  limited  to 
those  cases  where  the  adminlatraUve  decision 


Is: 

(a)  In  violation  of  the  cfmttltution  or  a 
statute. 

(b)  In  excess  of  tAe  statutory  auttuslty  or 
Jurisdiction  of  the  agency. 

(c)  Made  upon  unlavrful  procedures  reeull- 
tng  In  material  prejudice  to  a  party. 

(d)  Not  supported  by  competent,  material 
and  substantial  evidence  on  the  whole  record. 

(e)  Arbitrsry,  capricious  or  clearly  an  abuse 
or  unwarranted  exercise  of  discretion. 

(f )  Affected  by  other  subetanUal  and  mate- 
rial error  of  law  " 

Direct  review  under  3055.  however,  la  avail- 
able irrespective  of  these  considerations  and 
of  whether  the  agency  followed  eetabliahed 
substantive  rules,  regulations  or  guidelines. 
The  courte  have  always  had  authority  to 
review  ad  mini  strati  ve  regulations,  and  the 
exercise  of  discretion  thereunder,  to  protect 
oonstitutlonal  rights.*^  But  they  have  not  had 
the  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
BUbstanUve  content  of  a  rule  or  regulation 
absent  a  showing  of  Its  unconstitutional 
operation.  Absent  a  showing  of  one  of  the 
generally  accepted  bases  for  overturning  ad- 
ministrative decisions,  to  arm  the  ootwu 
with  override  authority  of  the  Wnd  P«a^ 
pursuant  to  section  4(3)  ("■  .  -  adjudicate 
the  Impact  of  defendants  conduct.  -  -  ) 
comee  parloufily  cloee  to  running  afoul  of  the 
improper  delegation  and  separation  of  powers 
principles  noted  above." 

■The  legislative  power  prescribes  rules  of 
action  The  judicial  power  determines  wheth- 
er, in  a  particular  case,  such  rules  of  action 
have  been  traru^ressed.*' " 

Section  4(31.  with  ita  directive  to  the 
courts  to  override  substantive  administrative 
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tion"  has  been  afforded  the  air,  water  and      rules,   regulations  and  guldellnea.  ™^»J" 

dlcatlng  the  effect  of  a  defendant  s  conduct 
on  the  environment,  is.  by  operation,  legis- 
lating. Moreover.  It  does  so  with  no  provision 
for  standards  or  guidelines.  Neednt  the  de- 
fendant have  promulgated  notice  of  the 
standards  which  he  must  meet?  Or  can  he, 
m  lieu  of  being  held  sccotmtable  to  specif- 
ically prescribed  and  promulgated  rules  and 
standards,  be  set  adrtft  to  the  lU-deflned 


other  natural  resources. 

During  debate  m  House  committee,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  interest  lobbied 
strongly  for  mandatory,  rather  than  discre- 
tionary remittance.  They  argued  that  some- 
where there  exists  the  opportiinist  on  the 
bench  who.  for  pollUcal  reasons,  will  fall  to 
remJit  a  case  which  shoxild  be  referred  to  the 
administrative  level;  that  there  is  the  Judge 
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public    hMllft.    »>iI«S    •"I    T'l""'  '    '^^ 
?orme-  would  Mem  «>  »•  the  rule. 

•■?Sl.  Court  b«  l>«n  specially  »'g";!^^ 
th.  2u»r<U»n»lUp  ct  perKiaal   and  property 

ufe  power  to  legl.l.te  .ud  enlorce  M  '^>- ^ 

•-mere  is  no  doubt  that  a  le«W»U"  body 
m«no?d.l.S.te  to  «iother  It.  •™«^ 
Dowers  It  must  promulgMe.  not  •»>d^M"- 
T?^.  1.  not  to  «j  however.  th»t  a  nlbordl- 
S«  ^v  or  olSJUl  may  not  be  clotb«l  with 
"r.uSilty  »  «y  when  tie  law  .hall  oper- 
«e  or  «  to  »t>om.  or  upon  "fat  occa^^. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  «'«>d«da  pre- 
Lribed  for  guidance  are  as  reeaonably  pre- 
Si  M  the  .ub]«t  tnatter  require,  or  per- 

°"iJ^d°  «xeptance  of  tbe  role  la  becoming 

'''"T^Tui  growing  recognition  among  the 
.i.2^"ui«?C^ the  healthy  principle  that  a 
JiSon  who  n.U«.  in  good  faith  on  ^  ^wiW 
?le  should  be  held  hannleM  from  lo-  U 
that    rule     la    later     held    Invalid,    or    u 

"^U^Vn)  1.  a  t«axnlcal  override  of  MC- 
U^at  of  tie  Admlni.Lr.u.e  P^'x^'^^'^ ,f" 
of  1B69*  which,  in  conjunction  »»M«Y^ 
™  could  permit  the  vesting  of  JurUdlcUnn^ 
SpS  review  of  the  admlnutratlve  pr^ 
Iv^nn  in  a  court  other  than  that  which 
^^Si  Sgnl^nce  of  that  m.t«r  B«Oon 
414,  insurei  that  Judicial  review  will  be  <»n- 
duVteTby  the  court  originally  taking  Jurla- 

dlctlon. 

Section  S 

Section  51 1>  (lines  19  to  8»>  provldea  tot 
InSnTentlon  at  both  the  admlnBtratlve  lad 
judicial  review  levels  Iti  scope  is  as  aU-ln- 
ilnaive  as  1«  that  of  partles-plamtlB  and 
defendant  under  section  3. 

SMtloo  5H)  (line.  8S  to  961  purporu  to 
superimpose  on  the  admlnlsuative  agency 
^T^l  directive  .a  U  given  the  ">«  "°- 
der  section  4i3l.  That  U.  en  "vcr"^  °' 
duly  established  and  promulgated  agencs 
standards  and  guidelines  Is  P""""*- ,"" 
cortlngly.  the  analysis  of  section  4(3)  Is 
equimy  appUcable  to  this  section.  The  oa^y 
dStuncUon^ls  that  this  secUon  la  expressly 
operative  a',  me  administrative  level,  land 
arguably  operative  upon  Judlcul  review  I 
wheteaa!  section  4(3)  Is  expressly  operative 
upon  judicial  review  ,,,._  cut 

Of  the  remaining  section.  6(3)  lUnea  »« 
and  97),  a  (Unee  98  and  89).  and  7  (Une 
100)  6  13)  13  dealjned  to  prevent  a  multl- 
DllcltT  of  suits  by  stating  that  the  doc- 
trines of  res  judicata  and  estoppel  are  ap- 
plicable. It  would  be  seem  that,  ""der  liu 
equitable  pcwer.  the  court  could  Invoke 
them  m  any  event. 

Section  6  statea  that  3055  Is  supplemen- 
tary to.  not  supplenllve  of.  existing  admin- 
istrative procedure.  .,,.„, 
Section  7  prtnrldes  the  effective  date  of 
October  1.1970 

m.  tJ*  axntosPrCT 
A.  ReatonalJle  pollution? 
References  hive  been  made  to  the  lack 
of  deflniuon  of  terms  and  preclseness  ol 
Unguage  In  306S.  With  no  small  amount  ol 
effort  were  some  of  the  Governor'a  proposed 
changes  Inserted  and  retained  In  the  blU. 
Other  changes  were  also  made.  Perhape  s 
sulBclent  number  ol  constructive  changes 
were  effected  to  have  constituted  a  decent 
average  In  most  league*.    , 

But  It  will  forever  be  a  cause  of  great 
rhagnn  that  the  term  "unreasonable"  was 
stricken  from  the  Unal  draft  after  It  reached 
the  Hoor  of  the  House-  The  manner  In 
which  It  was  removed  la  likewise  a  source  of 
concern  and  a  sad  conunantary  on  laglsla- 
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Uve  procesMi.  The  term  was  not  used  in  the 
Su  drUt.  It  wiw  Inserted  in  Houw  com- 
mittee. A*  baa  been  noted,  the  quftUIylng 
unguage  relating  to  'leasible  and  prudent 
alternative  ■  had  been  deleted  by  agreement 
or  aU  concerned  in  exchange  for  retaining 
"mireasojiable".'^ 

NonethelesB.  one  OemocraUc  Repreaenta- 
tive,  who.  as  chairman  of  the  House  commlt- 
ue,  had  been  prlTy  to  aU  drafting  seselonB. 
moved,  as  the  bUl  waa  reported  from  com- 
mittee onto  the  calendar,  that  "unreason- 
able" be  etxtoken.  He  had  rallied  the  number 
of  hli  Democratic  colleaguea  lufflolent  to 
obtain  the  necessary  minimum  M  Totee  and 
the  wtard  was  excised.*-  Enough  attention  waa 
thereby  forcused  on  It  that  any  attempt  to 
reinsert  the  word  would  have  been  an  eier- 
clse  m  futility.  Public  r«catlon.  wltHout  un- 
dersundlng  the  fuU  sigmflcance  of  the  term 
and  spurred  by  conaervatlona  paranoia,"  mis- 
guidedly  iwougbt  eufflcient  pressure  to  bear 
lo  keep  It  out. 

Thus,  wheresa  an  agreement  had  been 
made  by  all  princlpaJs  involved,  one  ques- 
tlouAbly  motivated  act  undid  It  all.  Whereas 
a  fairly  sound  model  had  been  prepared,  the 
measure  may  now  be  of  questionable  con- 
sUtutlonaUty  for  lack  of  definition. 

"(A|ny  sutute  which  subjecta  thoae  who 
violate  Its  term*  to  criminal  prosecution  or  to 
an  acUon  for  damages  must  give  (sufficiently 
deflnlLel  noUce.  Even  a  statute  subjecting 
violators  merely  to  injunction  or  to  depriva- 
tion of  a  proRpective  gain  should  give  nc'-lce 
wher«  the  secondary  effect  of  such  a  sanction 
la  to  destroy  the  value  of  tut  existing  invest- 
ment of  limp  or  money."  " 

In  any  event  the  courts  are  now  deprived 
of  any  handle,  which  they  might  otherwUc 
b&v-  had.  upon  which  to  rationally,  and 
with  precedent,  decide  the  matters  whrch 
come  before  them  under  the  act. 

This  la  pArtlcularly  true,  since.  In  renew- 
ing ca*ea  pursuant  to  3065.  the  coorU  are 
directed  to  prescind  from  administrative 
rules,  regulations.  RUideUniS.  standards  and 
actions."  As  such,  they  have  no  criierti  upon 
which  to  base  their  decisions.  The  t«nr*  "pol- 
lution, impairment  and  destruction"  ore  In 
desperate  need  of  quallBcatlon.  It  was 
strongly  felt  that  the  term  "unreasonable" 
afforded  the  semblance  of  deflnltlon. 

The  action  of  once  having  expressly  In- 
serted the  word  •unreasonable*'  !n  the  bill 
and  subsequently  removing  it.  ma?  el^«  Tlse 
to  a  constructive  legislative  Intent  that  the 
courts  are  to  regard  "pollution.  Impairment 
and  destruction"  In  the  absolute:  that,  not- 
withstanding their  bread  equity  powers,  they 
are  precluded  from  adopting  a  "rule  of 
reason". 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  reasonable  pollu- 
tion? The  conaervationlata  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  answered.  "No."  It 
can  only  be  hoped — fcr  the  soke  of  plalntlfla. 
defendants,  commerce,  industry,  the  courts 
and  all  of  us — that,  notwithstanding  the 
controversy  over  the  term  "anreasopable" 
and  the  ultimate  resDttitlon  of  that  contro- 
versy, the  eourta  find  that  answer  erroneous 
B.  The  public  truH 
A  concept  to  which  much  significance  is 
attached  in  3056  Is  that  of  "the  public  trust". 
As  first  introduced,  the  Sax  draft  ueed  the 
term  in  several  different  eontexto.  In  sec- 
Uon a  It  refers  to  ".  .  .  public  trust  in  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state",  in  section  8 
the  phraae  U  "'.  .  .  natural  resources  or  the 
public  trust  ol  the  sUte"  In  swrtion  4  It 
speaks  simply  of  "the  pubUo  trust". 

Dnquestlonably,  Professor  aai  knew  what 
he  meant  by  the  Mnn.  But  the  oonXusing  and 
different  contexts  in  which  It  waa  used  «od 
the  complexity  of  the  concept  itself,  as  Sax 
defined  It.  waa  disconcerting.  lIorwDver.  there 
ve  different  conceptions  of  public  trust.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  motion  waa  made  In  House  com- 
mittee that  It  be  stricken  A*  a  compromlee. 
an  cxpreaslon  ootiaUCenUy  used  tbroushout 


the  enrolled  bill  was  decided  upon.  Now  the 
act  speaks  In  terms  of  the  ".  .  -  »lr.  water, 
or  other  natural  reeoxircea  or  the  public  trust 
therein".  . 

Sax  urges  a  very  special  significance  to  the 
term.  He  states  that: 

•■Confusion  has  arisen  from  the  failure  of 
many  courU  to  dlsUngulsh  between  the  gov- 
ernments general  obligation  to  act  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  the  special,  and  more 
demanding.  obllgaUon  which  It  may  have  as 
a  trustee  of  certain  public  reeourcee."  »* 

Presumably,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  the 
states  authority  to  regulate  these  matters 
stems  from  lU  police  power. 

But  to  Sax's  thinking,  the  public  trtist  la 
obviously  something  very  dlstmct  Iran  the 
procectioD  of  the  air.  water  and  other  natural 
resources  through  the  police  power. 

Among  Its  salient  characterisUce  are  the 
public  nature  of  the  resource  and  use  there- 
of, the  fact  that  the  use  Is  not  to  be  sub- 
stantially altered,  and  the  fact  that  It  can- 
not be  alienated  to  a  private  interest  for  a 
conslderaUon  (quasi-private  condemnation 
of  resources).  Thus.  It  differs  subatantlaUy 
from  the  preservation  and  protection  to  be 
afforded  the  state's  natural  resources  under 
the  police  power.  It  connotes  a  trusteeship — 
a  fiduciary  duty  to  the  public. 

The  public  trust  has  received  recognition, 
and  m  fact,  is  stlU  in  ita  embryonic  stajea, 
in  the  courts.  It  is  a  principle,  the  thrust 
of  which  Is  to  preserve  to  the  people  their 
natural  surroundlnes  In  the  highest  quality 
possible  commensurate  with  the  normal  eon- 
duct  of  human  affairs.  Incidentally.  It  has 
made  the  people  a*are  of  their  surroundings 
and  made  administrative  agencies  responsive 
to  the  people.  It  has  afforded  public  access 
to  administrative  dctermlnailona.  It  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  low-vlMblltty  agency  de- 
cision making.  Says  Sax: 

"IP|ubllc  trust  law  Is  not  so  much  a  sub- 
suntlve  set  of  standards  for  denllng  with  the 
public  domain  as  It  Is  a  technique  by  which 
courts  may  mend  perceived  imperfections  in 
the  legislative  and  administrative  process. 
The  public  trust  approach  which  has  been 
developed  -  .  .  and  the  exercise  in  applying 
that  approach  to  existing  situations 
demonstrate  that  the  public  trust  concept  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  a  medium  for  de- 
mocratization '• " 


m.  coNCtrsioN 
That  Is  where  3055  began.  That  Is  lis  un- 
derlying raUonale.  To  democratl»  environ- 
mental law.  To  take  a  step,  legislatively.  Into 
an  area  Into  which  up  to  now  only  the  court* 
have  ventured.  To  short  cut  the  proceea.  To 
codify  into  a  -statute  what  has  been  only 
dlcU  In  the  cases  that  the  people  are  the 
very  real  beneficiaries  of  a  trust,  the  corpus 
of  which  is  their  environment.  Will  It  work? 
Aa  3056  left  House  committee  with  most  of 
hla  recommended  changes  adopted.  Governor 
MilUken  gave  this  asAOssment: 

This  blU  certainly  wUl  not  be  the  total 
answer  to  all  our  environmental  problem*. 
It  i»  hot  a  panacea.  It  wUl  not  be  the  total 
answer  to  all  our  anvlronmenlal  problems. 
But  It  wUl  serve  to  bring  some  of  them  into 
fucua;  perhaps  more  quickly  than  thej  are 
now. 

■It  will  also,  in  ftome  cases,  produce  quicker 
action  from  those  agencies  and  Instrumental- 
ities of  state  end  local  government  whoae 
respoaalblllty  it  is  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  from  the  polluters  them- 
selves. 

"Moat  importantly.  It  wiU  permit  direct 
clUMtn  involvement  in  bringing  much  of  this 
about,  and  hopefully.  In  so  doing,  will  pro- 
duce an  increasing  coneclDusneas  and  con- 
science in  every  ciilaen  of  thia  state  conoem- 
Ing  the  protecUon  and  preservation  of  his 
environment  For.  ultimately,  the  quaUty  of 
our  environment  Is.  not  only  the  concern, 
but  the  responslblUty.  of  every  clUaeo. 
•If  this  measure  take*  us  one  step  cioeer  to 


that  reaUaaUon  It  will  have  been  worm  the 
effort  of  IW  enactment.*'" 

3056  may  do  this  and  much  more.  Its  con- 
cept la  bold,  tbuugh  its  execution  might  have 
been  better.  If  U  can  withstand  constitu- 
tional attack,  or  If  It  can  be  satisfactorily 
amended  to  provide  for  more  definitive  stand- 
arxls,  11  could  revolutionise  environmental 
law.  The  potential  ramifications  are  virtually 
unlimited  Which  of  them  will  be  reallifted. 
and  to  whot  extent,  must  await  caae-by-ca»e 
development  under  the  Act. 

The  buslnesaman-industrlallst — especially 
In  Michigan— awaits  in  frightened  expecta- 
tion; the  actlvist'-conservatlomst  In  childlike 
Irenstlc  excltaUon. 

rOQTWOTES 
>  ^Tich.  Comp.  L.  o/  J94S,  t  TOl.1201-07  (Act 
137.  P-A.  l»70). 

'  Professor  of  Law.  University  of  Michigan. 
AB.,  1957,  Harvard  University;  JJ3..  1959. 
University  of  Chicago.  Has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  Washington. 
D.C..  from  July.  1969.  to  July.  1970.  he 
studied,  on  a  Pord  Foundation  grant,  the  use 
of  law  in  environmental  quaUty  contro- 
versies. 

'  An  organlaauon.  in  turn  oon^rtaed  of  60 
or  more  organizations,  the  o&Vurea  of  which 
span  the  spectrum  from  local  PTAa.  to  black 
unity  councils,  to  Kiwanis  clubs,  to  garden 
clubs  to  ooaservatlon  groups,  W&fEAC  was 
formed  in  the  Spring  of  1968  at  the  Initiation 
of  Mrs.  WlUard  E.  Wolfe  of  Grand  Rapids.  Its 
stated  purpose  Is  to  coordinate  information. 
to  educate  the  public,  and  "take  whatever 
action  is  necessary"  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. This  action  has  largely  taken  the  form 
of  encouraging  legal  and  legislative  action 
and  generating  support  therefor.  WM£AC 
has  been  most  successful  in  enlisting  the 
support  of  otherwise  not  primarily  conserva- 
tion oriented  groups.  It  first  confronted  Pro- 
fessor Sax  on  January  38.  1969,  with  its 
problem:  a  need  to  effeoc  governmental  ac- 
tion in  the  protection  of  the  environment. 
3055  is  the  result. 

'Representative  Thomas  J.  Anderaon, 
Democrat  of  the  2ath  House  District,  intro- 
duced the  blU  as  Ita  sole  sponecr.  An  engineer 
by  profeealon.  after  10  yean  of  local  political 
activity,  he  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1964.  He  was  reelected  in  166S  and  1068  and 
stands  for  reelection  in  November,  1970.  He  is 
co-chairman  of  the  Bouse  Oonaervatlon  and 
Recreation  Committee.  Utch.  Man.  tH9-70 
(Mich.  Dept.  Ad.)  at  191. 

°  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Oonaervatlon 
and  Recreation  Is  comprised  of  13  memben. 
one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  bar.  Mic^. 
Leg.  Hdb.  1969-70.  (Comp.  by  Kenyon  and 
Thatcher.  19691.  Since  the  bill  waa  labeled  a 
conservation  measure,  it  was  assigned  to  that 
committee.  More  appropriately  It  might  have 
been  referred  to  House  Judiciary. 

•  Repreeentatlve  Warren  N.  Ooemaere. 
Democrat  of  the  72nd  Honee  District,  al- 
thoucrh  technically  deelgnated  "oo-chatr- 
man".  Is  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
1970  session.  Like  Anderson,  be  waa  first 
elected  to  the  House  In  1994.  was  reelected  In 
196G  ahd  1908.  and  stands  for  reelection  In 
November.  1970.  Mich.  Man.  I9«9-70.  rtipro. 
Note  4.  at  197. 

*Teetimony  of  the  author.  Hearings  on 
H.B  3065  before  House  Oonaervatlon  and 
Recreation  Committee,  7Sth  Mich.  Leg..  Mar. 
18.  1970  (unreported). 

•See  Appendix,  tnfra.  House  BUI  3065  as 
introduced  April  I,  1969,  I  3.  The  purpose  for 
removing  the  reference  to  the  "State"  in  the 
enrolled  bill  was  to  avoid  potential  res  Judi- 
cata or  estoppel  problems;  to  avoid  a  con- 
struction that  would  preclude  an  action 
where  a  prior  exjlt  had  Mtlgated  the  same 
Issue  on  similar  or  Identical  facts,  but 
through  a  different  party -plain  tiff.  Though 
maintained  In  the  names  of  distinct  partlea- 
plamtlff,  becattse  the  cases  were  declared  to 


be  in  "the  name  of  the  State",  the  legal  iden- 
tity of  the  single  party — the  State — might 
have  been  imputed  to  the  plalnttffs. 

The  reference  to  the  doctrlnea  of  ree  Judi- 
cata and  estoppel  in  the  enrolled  bill  (See 
Appendix,  infra.  !  5(31,  (Unee  66  and  07)  Is 
to  toe  customary  application  of  thoae  doc- 
trines. 

-Mich.  Comp.  L  of  1948.  1691.1301-07 
(Act  127,  PA.  1970). 

■b  Environmental   Protection   Act  of   1970. 
S3576.  91  Cong.  3nd  seas..  1970. 
'Mich,  const.,  art.  4.  I  52. 
»  See  Appendix,  tnfra,  BnroUed  Boum  BlU 
3056,   11  1,  3(1).  4(1).  4(3).  4(3),  6(1)    and 
5(3|. 

"  McDonald  n.  Schnipke.  360  Mich.  14,  23, 
35,  36.  N.W.  (1908). 

"Mieh.  Const.  Con.  1981- -Official  Record 
(Knapp.  ed.)  Oommlttae  Proposal  136,  Vol. 
n,  at  3603-06.  Mr.  MUlard  reported  as  fol- 
lows (at  2003): 

"The  proposed  section  submitted  herewith 
Is  merely  declaratory  and  hie  do  automatic 
self  executing  quality.  The  woralng  has  been 
examined  by  Profeseor  WiUiam  Pierce  of  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  asserts  that  the  section  would  not  alter 
existing  water  law  in  any  respect,  either  in 
riparian  rights,  meander  lines  or  otherwise. 
Nor  would  the  declaraUon  of  a  public  para- 
cuinnt  Interest  in  the  air  interfere  with  the 
traditional  common  law  doctrine  of  the  con- 
trol ol  air  space  above  real  property.  Nor 
would  existmg  vested  rights  in  property 
holders  of  the  various  forms  of  'natural 
resources'  be  in  any  fashion  dltfturbed." 

The  consequence  of  adoption  of  the  pro- 
vision, in  short,  dues  not  He  In  any  alteration 
of  existing  law. 

Mr.  Batch  reemphaalMd  the  fact  that  the 
language  is  not  self  executing  {at  3003)  : 

"I  wan:  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  merely  declaratory.  It  has  no 
automatic  aelf  executing  qualltlas." 

And  Mr.  MUlard  confirmed  thl£  again  (at 
2606) : 

"We  have  to  have  some  protection  against 
the  waate  of  our  natural  resources.  We  do 
chat  now.  Our  legislature  does  have  control 
over  the  natural  resources,  the  use  of  them. 
and  I  feel  that  in  the  future  that  this  is 
more  or  less  Just  a  memorializing  of  the 
legislature,  that  they  have  the  right,  the 
power.  We  are  not  giving  them  any  power. 
They  have  that  power.  We  are  Just  telling 
them  to  look  out  Into  the  future  for  oiir 
natural  resources,  the  air  and  the  water,  and 
to  make  some  regulations  ao  that  they  wUI 
not  be  used  up  for  the  ^ther  generations 
that  are  to  follow." 

"  MoKibWn  V.  Corp.  <fc  Sec.  Comm...  369 
Mich.,  69.  N.W.  (1963).  Although  speaking  of 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  an  agency,  the 
rule  of  ifoifibbin  la  equally — and  more— ap- 
plicable to  a  delegation  to  the  courts. 

u  Time  Motg.,  August  34,  1970,  at  37.  The 
first  state  law  of  its  Und  in  the  U£..  the 
Michigan  statute  could  in^lre  a  flurry  of 
odd-ball  suits.  If  a  Detroit  resident  dis- 
likes auto  pollution,  for  example,  he  might 
well  ask  a  court  to  ban  all  downtown  traffic. 
"  AftcA.CoJirt^art.S.Sa. 
»  Sec  People  v.  Piasecki.  333  Mich.  139,  63 
N.W.  3d  630  ( 1952) :  Loooi  32t.  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Workers  of  America  v.  Dear- 
born. 311  Mich.  «74.  19  N.W.  3d  140  (1946): 
and  Parker.  "Separation  of  Powers  Revlalted". 
49  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1000  (1951). 

^^  Lewis  r.  Grand  Rapids.  333  PBupp.  349, 
378   (WX>.  Mich.   19eS). 

'» Northtcood  properties  Company  v.  Royal 
Oiik  City  Inspector.  338  Mich.  419.  89  N.W. 
3d  36  (1949). 

'•  In  re  Consolidated  Freight  Co..  386  Mich. 
340.  348.  361  N.W.  431.  (19W). 

«  Ooethal  V.  Kent  Counf>  Sttpertrf»or»,  961 
Mich.  104.  113,  104  N.W.  3d  7»4  (1960)  . 

^  Johnson  V.  Kramer  Freight  Linea,  867 
Mich.  364.  267-8,  W  W.  ( 1969)  . 

"  McKibbm.  svpm.  Kola  It. 


"Sec.  3(3)  was  added  in  the  Senate  Con- 
servation and  Tourist  Industry  Committee. 
Senator  Basil  W.  Brown.  Democrat  of  the  6tb 
Senatorial  District,  proposed  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  language.  A  most  able  lawyer. 
Senator  Brown  later  informally  speculated 
that  tbe  language  may  not  survive  oonstttu- 
tlona)  attack. 

**  See  Appendix,  infra.  Invlronmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970,  S.  8576,  91  Cong..  3d  Sesa. 
14(e)  U970),  which  provides: 

"No  bond  shall  be  required  by  the  court  of 
the  plaintiff:  Provided.  That  the  court  may. 
upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence  offered 
by  the  defendant  that  the  relief  required 
will  result  In  irreparable  damage  to  the 
defendant,  impose  a  requirement  for  secu- 
rity to  cover  the  coets  and  damages  as  may  be 
incurred  by  defendant  when  relief  is  wrong- 
fuUy  granted;  Provided  further.  That  auch 
security  shall  not  be  required  of  plalnt^lff  if 
the  requirement  thereof  would  unreasonably 
hinder  plaintiff  in  the  maintenance  of  hla 
action  or  would  tend  unreasonably  to  prevent 
a  full  and  fair  bearing  on  the  activities  com- 
ptalned  of." 

Quite  clearly  the  provlalon  sayi  nothing, 
except  that  the  court  may  or  may  not,  in  Its 
discretion,  require  bond.  The  language  In 
Enrolled  BUI  30&&  was  appended  on  the  floor 
ol  tue  House,  it  having  been  decidedly  re- 
jected in  House  Ccmmlttee. 

^Blacks  Law  Dictionary  1353  (4th  ed. 
1951)  says  of  pnTna  facie  case  that:  "A 
litigating  party  Is  said  to  have  a  prima  facie 
case  when  the  evidence  In  his  favor  la  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  his  opponent  to  be  caUed 
on  to  answer  it.  A  prima  facie  case,  then,  u 
one  which  is  established  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  can  be  overthrown  only  by  re- 
butting evidence  adduced  on  the  other  side." 
■JWich.  Gen.  Ct.  R.  601  stales:  "The  bur- 
den of  proof,  presumptions,  judicial  notice, 
and  other  rules  of  evidence  shall  tM  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  except  as  modified 
by  statute  or  court  rule." 

Thus,  the  "exception"  for  the  "afflrmatlve 
defense"  Is  somewhat  ambiguous.  If  in  fact 
section  3(1}  makes  an  exception  from  the 
common  law  rule  thac  the  burden  of  astah- 
U&hing  such  a  defense  Is  on  Its  proponent. 
It  fails  to  state  what  rule  shaU  govern.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  assumption  must  be  made  that 
no  "exception"  Is  In  fact  created. 

^  Professor  Sax  strongly  urges  this  point. 
See  Sax.  "The  PubUc  Truat  Doctrine  In  Nat- 
ural Rc-«ource  L.aw:  Effective  Judicial  In- 
tervention". 68  Mich.  L.-  Rev.  478  (1970). 

*On  April  14.  1970.  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.  office  of  Professor 
Sax.  In  attendance  were:  Repreeentatlvce 
Anderson  and  Ooemaere.  Senator  Gordon 
Rockwell,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Conserva- 
tion and  Tourist  Industry  0»nmltt«e.  Mr. 
James  L  Rotunan,  then  Executive  Director 
of  the  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs, 
Professor  Sax.  and  the  author.  With  all  pres- 
ent concurring,  the  author  agreed  to  the 
deletion  of  this  language  and.  In  turn.  Pro- 
fessor Sax  agreed  that  the  word  "unreaaon- 
able^'  remain  In  the  bUl.  Representative 
Goemaers  Euhsequently  moved  that  the 
word  "unreasonable"  be  stricken — see  pp 
30-22.  *n/ro. 

■  United  States  v.  Western  Pacific  B.B.  Co.. 
352  XJ3  69.  63-4  (1956) . 

*"MicA.  Cowip.  L.  Of  194t.  il  a«.301-MJII3. 

"  Id.  !  34306. 

"  Lewis  V.  Grand  Rapids,  supra,  at  Note  17. 

•  Cf .  pp.  8  and  9.  Notee  16~23,  supra. 
••in   re   Consolidated   Freight   Co.,   supra. 

Note  19,  at  S43. 

•  OBHen  V.  Sttitm  Htey  Commr,  875  Mich 
545.  567.  N.W.  (1965). 

-CSooper,  State  Adminiatr^ve  Lav.  367 
I4(D>  il9«5). 

w  Jlfieh.  Comp.  L.  of  1943.  I  34J04. 

•  See  8.  3676,  91  Oong.,  Sd  Seas.  (1970). 
J»9(b)  8(a)  and  4(a>.  wherein  the  word 
"uniwasonable"  vpp—n.  The  inaerUon  oC  the 
term  was  made  by  staff  personnel  before  m- 
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troducUon  to  the  VS.  S«ut<  Committee  on 
ComoMrcc. 

»  Cr  pp.  1*  «nd  15.  Note  28.  rupra. 
"The  Mlehlpm  House  hu  110  memben. 
Thus.  S6  votes  were  nee<le<l  to  cmrry  Bepn- 
ient»u»e  Ooemeeres  motion.  The  Home  ot 
the  75th  Le«l»l»ttire  has  »  constituency  ol  51 
Democr»U  »nd  53  Republicans.  Mtch.  Leg. 
H4b  t9€9-70.  The  record  role  call  on  Repre- 
sentative Ooenaerea  motion  reflects  51  Demo- 
crau  and  5  EtepubUcahs  voting  '"'f"  ■  »• 
Jotirnal  No.  57.  75th  Leg.  Heg.  Sees.  1 1970). 
roU  caU  No.  33S  at  1296 

•>  The  Michigan  United  con»rvatlon  Clubs, 
through  Dr.  Prederlci  L.  Brown.  Its  president, 
was  signally  effecUve  here.  Spooked  bj  a  prior 
legislative  hassle  oJ  some  yean  before  when 
the  word  -wimul-  crept  Into  a  conservation- 
ist   piece   of   legislation.   Brown   vehemently 
and  vociferously  oppoeed  the  torro  -unreason- 
able ■•  Prom  his  tastlmony.  and  speclflc  refer- 
ences to  the  fact.  It  was  clear  that  Brown 
and  other   conservaUonUt  Interests  errone- 
ously Imputed  to  the  wortJ  the  same  connota- 
tion as  IS  commonly  ascribed  to  •wllltur". 
"t!  Hot.  I    ««•    77.  78-»  (19*»). 
•"  Cf.  pp  8.  ».  17-ll».  Notes  15-Ja.  ai-s«. 
"Sax,  npra.  Note  37  at  478. 
•>  Id.  at  509.  _    „„ 

«Prefl«  release.  Governor  WUUam  O.  Bfll- 
luen.  Mar.  31.  1970. 

From  the  perspective  of  both  Legal  Ad- 
visor  to  Governor  William  G.  MUUken  and 
ad  hoc  counsel  to  the  House  committee  which 
drafted  the  measure,  the  author  aHorda  an 
incisive  analysis  of  Michigan  House  Bill 
3055  The  Environmental  ProtecUon  Act  ot 
197o!  eSectlve  October  1.  1970.  The  Michi- 
gan Legislature  maintains  no  permanent 
record  of  Its  conunlttee  hearings  or  floor  de- 
hate  Accordingly,  through  his  obserrauons 
and  recollections  the  author  here  provides 
the  only  recorded  history,  with  »  focus  on 
leglslaUve  Intent,  of  the  passage  of  this  re- 
markable Act,  Since  the  Michigan  version  U 
expected  to  be  the  model  for  the  enactment 
of  similar  measures  m  other  states  (now 
pending  in  Colorado.  Massachusetts,  New 
York  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee  and  the  CS. 
Congress,  and  expected  to  be  Introduced  In 
Texas  and  California)  and  since  there  prom- 
ises to  be  much  liagatlon  brought  pursuant 
to  the  Act.  this  article  should  be  of  partic- 
ular value  to  legislative  members,  and  ad- 
ministrative oBclaU.  as  well  as  to  corporate, 
government  and  private  attorneys. 
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Aptkhpix 

lEnrolKd  House  Bin  No.  3066  u  signed  by 

Governor  WUllain  O.  MllUken  on  July  27. 

1970    (Act  137,   PA.    1970.   Mich.  Comp.   L 

I9«.  II  891-1201-07)  t 

An  Act  to  provide  for  acUona  for  decUr*- 
tory  and  equitable  relief  for  protection  of 
tbe  »lr,  wmter  and  other  natural  resources 
and  the  public  trust  therein;  to  prescribe  the 
rtfhta  duties  and  functiona  of  the  attorney 
general,  any  political  subdlirtslon  of  the  rtate, 
any  instrumentality  or  agency  of  the  state  or 
of  a  poUUcai  subdivision  thereof,  any  per- 
»on.  partnership,  ccfporation.  aasodatton. 
oftta-nization  or  other  legal  enuty;  and  to 
prorlde  fOT  Judicial  proceedings  reUUve 
thereto. 

The  Ptop^e  o/  fftc  S(a«  of  Michigan  enact 

Sec*  1.  This  act.  -ihall  be  known  and  may 
be  rtt«d  as  the  ■'Thotnas  J.  Anderson.  Gordon 
Rockwell  environmental  protection  act  of 
1970". 

Sec  2  <  I )  The  attorney  generml.  any  poUt- 
ic»l  subdivision  of  the  sUt*.  any  Instru- 
mentality or  agency  of  the  state  or  of  a 
political  Bul>dlvlaloo  th««of,  any  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  aaaociauon.  org>- 
nlzatlon  or  otbsr  legal  entity  may  maintain 
an  action  In  the  circuit  court  hsving  juris- 
dlcUon  where  the  alleged  vioiatwo  occurred 
or  Is  Ukely  to  occur  (or  declara-Miry  and  equl- 
ubl«  reUel  agauwt  the  state,  any  political 


subdivision  theraof.  any  inslrumentaUlj  or 
agency  of  ths  state  or  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  any  person,  partnerahlp.  cor- 
poraUon.  aasoclation,  organlsaUon  or  other 
legal  entity  for  the  proiecuon  of  the  air. 
water  and  other  natural  re*ourcea  and  the 
pubUc  trust  therein  from  polluUon.  impair- 
ment or  d«trucUon. 

(2)  In  granting  relief  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  where  there  la  Involved  a  standard 
foe  poUuUou  or  lot  an  antl-pollutlon  device 
or  procedure,  fixed  by  rule  or  otherwise,  by 
an  instrumentality  or  agency  of  the  state  or 
a  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  the  court  may : 
(a)  Determine  the  validity,  appllcablUty 
and  reasonableness  of  the  standard, 

(bi  When  a  court  finds  a  standard  to  be 
deficient,  direct  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
appro»-ed  and  specified  by  the  court. 

Sec.  2a,  If  the  court  has  reaaonable  ground 
lo  doubt  the  solvency  of  the  plainUff  or  the 
plaintlfTs  ability  t-o  pay  any  cost  or  Judgment 
which  might  be  rendered  against  him  in  any 
acUon  brought  under  this  act  the  court  may 
order  the  plalntiB  to  post  a  surety  bond  or 
cash  not  to  exceed  $50000. 

Sec.  3,  (1)  When  the  plaintiff  in  the  ac- 
Uon has  made  a  prima  fade  showing  that  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  baa.  or  la  Ukely  to 
pollute.  Impair  or  destroy  the  air.  water  or 
other  natural  resources  or  the  public  trust 
therein,  the  defendant  may  rebut  the  prima 
facte  showing  by  the  submission  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary-  The  defendant  may  also 
show,  by  way  of  an  affirmative  defense,  that 
there  la  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  defendants  conduct  and  that  such  con- 
duct Is  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health,  safety  and  welfare  In  light  of 
the  state's  paramount  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Its  natural  resources  from  pollu- 
tion. Impairment  or  destruction.  Eicept  as 
to  the  afftrmatlve  defense,  the  principles  of 
burden  of  proof  and  weight  of  the  evidence 
generally  appUcable  in  clvU  actions  in  the 
circuit  courts  shall  apply  to  acUons  brought 
under  this  act, 

(3)  The  oourt  may  appoint  a  master  or 
referee,  who  shall  be  a  disinterested  person 
and  technlcaUy  qualified,  to  take  testimony 
and  make  a  record  and  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings to  the  court  In  the  action. 

(3)  Costs  may  be  ^portioned  to  the 
parties  if  the  interests  of  Justice  require. 

Sec.  4.  <H  The  court  may  grant  temporary 
and  permanent  equitable  relief,  or  may  Im- 
poee  conditions  on  the  defendant  that  are 
required  to  protect  the  air.  water  and  oth« 
nattual  reaourcea  or  the  public  trtist  there- 
in from  pollution,  impairment  or  destruc- 
tloti- 

(2)  If  administrative,  licensing  or  other 
proceedings  are  required  (3V  avaUable  to  de- 
termine the  legality  of  the  defendant's  con- 
duct, the  court  may  remit  the  parlies  to 
such  proceedings,  which  proceedings  shsl' 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provlalons  of  Act  No,  SOft  of  the 
PubUc  Acts  of  1988.  being  aectlons  24.201 
to  24.313  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  IMS-  In 
so  remitting  the  court  may  grant^temporary 
equitable  relief  where  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  air.  water  and  other  natural 
resources  or  the  public  trust  therein  Tom 
pollution.  Impairment  or  destruction.  In  &o 
remltung  the  court  shall  retam  JurlsdicUan 
of  the  action  pendmg  completion  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  ade- 
quate protection  from  poUuUon.  Impair- 
ment or  destruction   has  been  afforded. 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  such  proceed- 
ings, the  court  shall  adjudicate  the  Impact 
of  the  defendant's  conduct  on  the  atr.  water 
or  other  natural  resources  and  on  the  public 
trust  therein  in  accordance  with  this  act. 
In  such  adjudication  the  coujt  may  order 
t>nft^  additional  evidence  be  taken  to  the 
extent  nec««aary  to  protect  the  rights  recog- 
nised In  this  act. 

(4t  Where,  as  to  any  admlnlstraUve. 
licensing   or    other   proceeding    Judicial    re- 


view thereof  Is  available,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  to  the  contrary  of  Act  No. 
30fi  of  the  Public  Acts  of  IM8.  pertaining  to 
Judicial  review,  the  court  originally  taking 
jurlsdlcuon  shall  maintain  Jurlsdicuco  for 
purposes  of  Judicial    review. 

Sec.  5.  (1)  Whenever  administrative,  li- 
censing or  other  proceedings,  and  Judicial 
review  thereof  are  available  by  law.  the 
agency  or  the  court  may  permit  the  attorney 
general,  any  political  subdivision  of  the  state, 
any  instrumentality  or  agency  of  the  state  or 
of  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  any  per- 
son, partnership,  corporation,  aasoolatlon, 
organlEatlon  or  other  legal  entity  to  inter- 
vene as  a  party  on  the  filing  of  a  pleading 
asserting  that  the  proceeding  or  action  for 
Judicial  review  involves  conduct  which  has. 
or  which  U  likely  to  have,  the  effect  o!  pol- 
luting. Impairing  or  destroying  the  air.  water 
or  other  natural  resources  or  the  public  trust 
therein. 

(3)  In  any  such  administrative,  licensing 
or  other  proceedings,  and  In  any  JudleUI  re- 
view thereof,  any  alleged  pollution,  impair- 
ment or  destruction  of  the  air,  water  or  other 
natural  resources  or  the  public  trust  therein, 
shall  be  determined,  and  no  conduct  shall  be 
authorized  or  approved  which  does,  or  Is 
likely  to  have  such  effect  so  long  as  there 
la  a  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  con- 
sistent with  the  reaaonable  requirements  of 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare. 

(3^  The  doctrines  of  collateral  estoppel 
and  res  Judicata  may  be  ap^led  by  the  court 
to  prevent  multlplliclty  of  suits. 

Sec.  6  This  act  shall  t>e  supplementary  to 
existing  administrative  and  regulatory  pro- 
cedures provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  ThU  act  shall  take  effect  October  I. 
1970. 

This  act  U  ordered  to  take  Immediate 
effect. 
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Houss  Bnx  No.  3056,  as  iHraoDCCEO 
Aran.  I.   IMS 
A  bill  to  provide  for  action  for  declaratory 
and  equitable  relief  for  protection  of  the  air, 
water   and   other   natural   reaources    of   the 
state;  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  attorney 
general,  pollucat  subdivisions  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state;  and  to  provide  for  Judicial 
proceedings  relative  thereto. 
The  people  ot  the  State  of  Michigan  enact : 
Sec.  1.  This  act  shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  "natural  resource  conservation 
and  envtroomental  protection  act  of  1909". 
Sec.  2.  The  attorney  general,  a  city,  village 
or  township  or  a  cltleen  of  the  Stat*  may 
maintain  an  action  for  declaratory  and  equi- 
table relief  In  the  name  of  the  stau  aganlst 
any   person.    Including   a   governmental    In- 
strumentality or  agency,  foe  the  protection 
of  the  air.  water  and  other  natural  reaources 
of  the  state  from  pollution.  Impairment  or 
destruction,  or  for  protection  of  the  public 
trust  In  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 
Sec.  3  11)  When  the  plaintiff  In  the  nation 
has  made  a  prima  facie  showing  that  the  con- 
duct ol  the  defendant  has.  or  is  reasonably 
Ukely  to  pollute,  impair  or  destroy  the  air. 
water  or  other  natural  resources  or  the  public 
trust  of   the  state,   the  defendant   has  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble  and   prudent    alternative  and   that   the 
conduct,  program  or  product  at  Issue  Is  con- 
sistent with  and  reasonably  required  for  pro- 
motion of  the  public  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare In  light  of  the  states  paramount  con- 
cern  for   the   protection   of   Its   natural   re- 
sources from  pollution.  Impairment  or  de- 
struction. 

{2)  The  court  may  appoint  a  master  or 
referee,  who  shall  be  a  disinterested  person 
and  technically  qualified,  to  take  testimony 
and  maJte  a  report  to  the  court  In  the  acUon. 
The  coats  thereof  may  be  apportioned  to  the 
partlea  If  the  interests  of  Justice  require. 

Sec  ♦.  (1)  The  oourt  may  grant  temporary 
and  permanent  equitable  relief,  or  may  Im- 
pose conditions  on  the  defeiulant  that  are 


required  to  protect  the  public  trust  or  air. 
water  and  other  natural  reaources  of  the 
state  from  poUuUon,  impairment  or  deatruc- 

(21  If  admlnlsuatlve,  licensing  or  other 
such  proceedings  are  required  or  available  to 
determine  the  legality  ol  the  defendants 
conduct,  program  or  product,  the  court  may 
remit  the  parties  to  such  proceedings.  In  ao 
remitting  the  court  may  grant  temporary 
equitable  relief  where  approprlaw  to  prevent 
irreparable  injury  to  the  natural  resources 
or  public  trust  of  the  state.  In  so  remitting 
the  court  shall  retain  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  ac- 
tion pending  completion  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  adequate 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  protec- 
uon  of  the  public  Wust  and  the  air.  water  or 
other  natural  resources  of  the  state  from 
poUuUon.  unpalrment  or  deatrucUon.  and. 
It  so  whether  the  agency  s  decision  U  sup- 
ported by  the  preponderance  ol  the  evidence 
upon  the  whole  record. 

(31  If  such  consideration  has  not  been 
adequate,  the  court  shall  adjudicate  the  Im- 
pact on  the  public  trust  and  air,  water  and 
natural  reaources  of  the  state  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  secuons  ot  this  act.  or 
where  as  to  any  such  administrative.  Ucens- 
ing  or  other  proceeding.  Judicial  review 
thereof  la  available,  the  [>arUes  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  the  processes  ot  such  review  as 
augmented  by  section  5.  and  upon  the  vest- 
ing of  Jurisdiction  in  any  other  court  of  the 
state  the  court  may  dismiss  the  action 
brought  hereunder  without  prejudice  to  the 

*"  Sec.  8.  (U  In  such  administrative.  Ucens- 
ing  or  other  proceeding,  and  In  a  Judicial  re- 
view thereof  made  available  by  law.  the  at- 
torney general,  a  city,  village  or  township,  or 
a  ciuien  ot  the  state  may  intervene  as  a  party 
on  the  filing  of  a  verified  pleading  asserting 
that  the  proceeding  or  action  for  judicial  re- 
view involves  conduct,  programs  or  products 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  Impairing. 
poUuUng  or  destroying  the  public  trust  or  air. 
water  or  other  natural  resources  of  the  slate. 
(2)  In  any  such  admlnlstraUve.  Ucenslng 
or  other  proceeding,  the  agency  shaU  con- 
sider the  alleged  impairment,  pollution  or 
destruction  ot  the  public  trust  of  air.  water 
or  other  natural  reaources  of  the  state  and 
no  conduct,  program  or  product  shaU  be 
aulhorlaed  or  approved  which  does,  or  la 
reaaonably  likely  to  have  such  effect  eo  long 
as  there  Is  a  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive consistent  with  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  public  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare. 

(3)  In  an  acUon  for  Judicial  review  of  any 
proceeding  described  In  subsection  (2),  the 
court,  m  addition  to  any  other  duties  Im- 
posed upon  it  by  law,  shaU  grant  review  ot 
claims  that  the  conduct,  program  or  product 
under  review  has,  or  Is  reasonably  Ukely  to 
Impau-,  pollute  or  destroy  the  public  trust  or 
the  air,  water  or  other  natural  reWJurces  of 
the  state,  and  In  granting  such  review  It 
shall  follow  the  standards  and  proceedings 
set  forth  in  this  act  In  addition  to  the  re- 
view authorlied  by  Act  No.  187  of  the  Public 
Acts  ot  1952,  as  amended,  being  secuons 
2«.10l  to  24,110  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of 

Sec  6  In  an  action  where  a  plalntUT  or 
InterreBOr  seeking  Judicial  adjudication  as 
provided  by  thU  act  has  tailed  to  Intervene 
m  any  administrative,  licensing  or  other  such 
proceedings,  the  court  may  remit  such  plaln- 
tlB  or  intervener  to  such  prcceedlng  tor 
amplification  ot  the  record  therein,  and  may 
order  the  granting  of  Intervention  and  the 
granting  of  review  therein  as  provided  In 
section  5.  However,  where  Intervention  was 
available  In  such  administrative,  Ucenalng 
or  other  proceedings,  and  where  the  plain- 
tiff or  intervenor  seeking  Judicial  adjudl- 
caOon  heiwinaer  wUtuUy  and  inexcusably 
refused  intervention  therein,  tha  oourt  may 
dismiss  the  acUoo  with  prejudice  to  the 
plaintiff  or  Intervenor, 


8.  3679 
(Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1970.  S^t 
Cong..  2d  Bess.,  introduced  Mar.  10,  1970, 
by  Senators  PBnar-  A,  Ba«i  and  OkoaOk 
McOovnivi 

Be  it  enocted  by  the  Seiwile  and  House 
o/  Bfprescnliitlijes  o/  (he  United  Slates  0/ 
America  <»  Con|r«i  ossembied.  That  ^ 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  ot  1970", 

Sic  2  (a)  The  congress  finds  and  declares 
that  each  person  Is  entitled  by  right  to  the 
protection,  preaervatlon,  and  enhancement 
of  the  air,  water,  land,  and  pubUc  trust  ot 
the  United  States  and  that  each  person  has 
the  responsiblUty  lo  contrtbute  to  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  thereof. 

(b|  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  It  IS  in  the  public  mterest  to 
provide  each  person  with  an  adequate  remedy 
to  protect  the  air,  wat«r,  land,  and  publ  c 
tnut  of  the  Dnlted  States  from  unreasonable 
poUuUon,  Impairment,  or  desuucuon. 

(c)  The  Congress  turther  finds  and  de- 
clares that  hazards  lo  the  air,  water,  land, 
and  public  trust  of  the  Dnlted  States  are 
caused  largely  by  persons  who  are  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce,  or  In  activities  which 
affect  Interstate  conuncrce. 

Sk:.  3.  (a)   Any  person  may  maintain  an 
action  tor  declaratory  or  equitable  r«Uef  In 
his  own  behalf  or  In  behaU  of  a  class  of 
persona  similarly  situated,  for  the  protection 
ot  the  air,  water,  land,  or  public  trust  of  the 
United  States  from  unreasonable  poUutlon, 
impairment,    or    destrucuon    which    results 
Irom  or  reasonably  may  result  from  any  ac- 
tivity   which    affects    Interstate    commerce, 
wherever  such  activity  and  such  action  for 
relief  constitute  a  case  or  controversy.  Such 
action  mav  be  maintained  against  any  per- 
son engaged   In  such  activity   and  may  be 
brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,    in    the    district    court    ot    the 
United   States   for  any   Judicial   district   In 
which  the  defendant  resides,  transacts  busi- 
ness or  may  be  found:  ProiUJed,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  pre- 
empt SUte  courts  from  eiercUlng  Jurisdic- 
tion in  such  action.  Any  complamt  In  any 
such  action  shall  be  supported  by  alBdavlts 
of  not   leas  than  two  technlcaUy  quaUfled 
persons   stating   that    to   the   best   ot   IheUr 
knowledge  the  activity  which  Is  the  subject 
ot  the  action  damages   or   reasonably  may 
damage  the  air.  water,  land,  or  public  trust 
of  the  United  States  by  pollution.  Impair- 
ment, or  destruction. 

(bl  Tot  the  purpose  ot  this  section,  the 
wrm  "person"  means  any  individual  or 
organlMtlon;  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
InstrumentaUty  ot  the  United  States,  a  SUte 
or  local  govomment,  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

stc  4  (SI  When  the  plaintiff  has  made 
s  prims  facie  ahowlng  that  the  activity  of 
the  defendant  affecting  Interstate  commerce 
has  resulted  In  or  reasonably  may  result  In 
unreasonable  poUutlon,  unpalrment,  or  de- 
BtrucUon  ot  the  air,  water,  land,  or  public 
wust  ot  the  UnltKl  States  the  defendant 
ShaU  have  the  burden  of  establishing  that 
there  U  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
and  that  the  activity  at  Usue  Is  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  for  promotion 
ot  the  pubUc  health,  safety,  and  welfare  In 
light  ot  the  paramoimt  concern  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  protecUon  of  lla  air,  water, 
land,  and  pubUc  trtiat  from  unreasonable 
poUutlon,  Impairment  or  dastrucUon. 

(b|  The  court  may  appoint  a  master  to 
lake  testimony  and  make  a  report  to  the 
court  in  the  action. 

(cl  The  court,  or  master,  as  weU  as  the 
parties  lo  the  action,  may  subpoena  expert 
Wltneseee  and  require  the  prodneUon  of 
reoorda  docinnenta,  »na  all  other  Infoima- 
Uon  necessary  to  a  Ju«t  dUpoHUon  of  the 
case. 


<d)  Costs  may  be  apportioned  to  the 
parties  If  the  Interasu  of  justice  reqixlre. 

(•I  No  bond  shall  be  required  by  the 
court  of  the  plaintiff:  Propided,  That  the 
court  may,  upon  dear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  defendant  that  the  re- 
Uef  required  wlU  result  In  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  defendant,  impose  a  requirement 
for  security  to  cover  the  cosu  and  damages 
as  may  he  Incurred  by  defendant  when  re- 
lief ui  wrongfully  granted:  Proplded  /vrtfier. 
Thai  such  security  shall  not  be  required  of 
plaintiff  If  the  requirement  thereof  would 
uiu-easonably  hinder  pl&lntlff  In  the  malnte- 
nance  of  his  action  or  would  tend  unreason- 
ably to  prevent  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on 
the  activities  complained  ot. 

Sec.  5.  The  court  may  grant  declaratory 
relief,  temporary  and  permanent  aqultable 
relief,  or  may  impoee  conditions  on  the  de- 
fendant which  are  required  to  protect  the 
air,  water,  land,  or  pubUc  trust  at  the  UtUted 
States  from  poUutlon,  Impairment,  or  de- 
struction. 

Sec.  6.  nila  Act  BhaU  be  supplementary  to 
existing  administrative  and  regulatory  pro- 
cedures provided  1)7  law  and  In  any  action 
maintained   under  the  Act,  the   court  may 
remand    the    parties    to   such    procedures: 
Provided,  that  nothing  In  this  secUon  shaU 
tie  deemed  to  prevent  the  granting  of  in- 
terim equitable  relief  where  required  and  so 
long  as  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
recognised   herein:    Prorfded   further.   That 
any  person  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
under  this  Act  may  Intervene  as  a  part  In 
all  such  procedures:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  herem  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent 
the  maintenance  of  an  acuon,  as  prtivldad 
In  this  Act,  to  protect  the  rlghu  recognuad 
herein,    where   existing   admlnlstraUve   and 
regulatory  procedures  are  found  by  the  court 
to  be  Inadequate  tor  the  protecUon  ot  such 
rights:  ProiHded  further.  That,  at  the  Initia- 
tion of  any  person  enUtled  to  maintain  an 
acUon  under  the  Act,  such  procedures  shall 
be  reviewable  In  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  reeognlxed  herein:  and  provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  any  such  Judicial  review  the 
court  shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions,  st&nd- 
arxls,  and  procedures  of  sections  2,  4,  and 
S  of  this  Act,  and  may  order  that  additional 
evidence  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  en- 
vironmental  issues  Involved. 


Bi4r.  YODNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  legUlaUon  we  are  considering  today 
may  well  be  the  most  important  envlnjn- 
mental  protection  measure  ever  before 
this  Congress.  Its  provisions  (xiuld  mean 
that,  within  5  years,  the  air  in  our  dUes 
will  be  fit  to  breathe,  no  longer  endan- 
gering the  health  of  our  citizens. 

To  accomplish  this  vitally  necessarr 
task  will  be  dilHctilt.  With  our  factories 
and  our  automobiles  we  have  utterly  be- 
fouled our  urban  air.  To  clean  It  will  take 
bold  and  drastic  steps.  This  bOl  providea 
such  steps. 

National  air  quality  standards  will  be 
set  at  the  level  necessary  to  protect 
public  health,  and  States  and  regions 
would  be  required  to  attain  that  quality 
of  air  within  a  statutory  deadline.  While 
States  and  reg:ioxi£  would  continue  to 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing those  standards,  and  enforc- 
ing timetables  and  emission  requirements 
on  particular  sources,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
have  backup  authority  to  do  any  task  a 
State  was  nnwUllng  or  unable  to  do  It- 
self. 

One  Important  aspect  of  this  bill  deals 
with  emissions  of  haiardous  sulistancee. 
Tbe  definltlan  of  substances  subject  to 
this  section  has  beem  tightly  drawn  by 
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the  commitu*.  so  that  only  air  pollution 
agents  wblch  even  in  trace  amounts  cause 
or  contnbut*  to  an  increase  In  mortality 
or  serious  lrrever;lble  or  Incapacitating 
reversible  damage  to  health,  wUl  be  In- 
cluded. 

The  provision  requires  national  emis- 
sion standards  for  such  substances.  The 
standard  must  preliminarily  be  set  at 
zero  for  any  substance  the  Secretary 
finds  hazardous,  putting  the  burden  on 
the  emitter  to  show  that  a  higher  emis- 
sion level  Vftl!  not  be  hazardous.  It  was 
not  Intended  by  the  committee  that  a 
technically  unachievable  zero  emission 
level  be  set  unless  the  substance  is  so 
dangerous  that  any  emissions  endanger 
health.  Only  in  that  case  would  emis- 
sions be  prohibited,  a  step  which  con- 
ceivably could  force  plants  to  suspend 
operations.  Every  possible  procedural 
safeguard  is  available  to  an  ailected  in- 
dustry under  the  hazardous  substance 
provision:  the  protections  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  a  public  hear- 
ing in  which  to  make  its  case  before  the 
Secretary,  and  judicial  review  of  any 
standard  or  order  to  abate  to  wblch  It 
takef?  exception. 

The  bin  alao  seta  a  dramatic  goal  for 
controlling  emissions  from  new  automo- 
biles. By  1975.  the  emissions  from  cars 
must  reach  the  levels  which  the  National 
.Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
projected  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health.  To  avoid  disrupting  a  ma- 
jor Industry,  which  contributes  much  to 
the  national  economy,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  mechanism  for  extending  the 
deadhne  1  year  if  the  automobile  mdus- 
try.  having  made  all  good  faith  efforts. 
13  unable  to  meet  the  standards  by  1975. 
This  Is  not  an  arbitrary  provision.  It 
reflects  the  imderstanding  of  control 
technology  the  committee  gained 
through  extensive  hearings  and  meetings 
with  the  auto  industry  and  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  con- 
.'ident  that  this  deadline  can  be  met.  and 
that  a  clean  car  can  be  achieved  without 
wreclting  the  auto  industry. 

In  this  bill,  »1,190  mllUon  is  authorized 
for  the  coeta  of  research  and  air  pollu- 
tion control.  This  is  only  the  Federal 
commitment.  The  States  and  cities  must 
also  heavily  involve  themselves  in  this  ef- 
fort, as  roust  the  private  sector. 

S.  4358  Is  the  product  of  much  work 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  and  by  the  parent  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  which  T  am  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  a  tough  bill  which  will  give  us. 
finally,  the  tools  to  clean  up  this  Nation's 
air. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  I>Tesldent.  the 
United  States  today  Is  at  a  crucial  point 
in  the  battle  to  halt  the  continuing  de- 
terioration of  our  physical  surroundings 
and  to  begin  to  provide  Improved  quality 
of  life  for  all  our  citizens  and  their  de- 
scendants. As  the  mdespre&d  Increase  In 
.smog  episodes  and  oll-clo«ged  beaches 
demonstrated  this  summer,  envlroo- 
mental  pollution  Is  a  luttonal  issue  which 
reaches  all  commtmitles.  regardleaa  of 
size  and  locatkn,  and  tooehrei  each  of 
our  lives,  regsrdkn  of  xe  er  social 
status.  PolBooed  air.  contaminated  water. 


and  despoiled  land  rob  each  one  of  us  of 
a  treasured  national  heritage  and 
threaten  our  health  and  physical  prop- 
erty. To  reveree  this  trend.  It  will  require 
the  unified  commitment  for  environ- 
mental quality  of  each  one  of  us — Indi- 
vidual cltisens.  public  officials,  and  the 
Industrial  community. 

On  his  80th  birthday,  Walter  LIppmann 
gave  evidence  of  his  continued  prescience 
and  ability  to  accurately  survey  our  rui- 
tiooal  condition  when  he  noted: 

Our  only  bope  Is  that  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  people  will  be«ome  actively  con- 
cerned about  tba  destnictlon  of  the  environ- 
ment ...  If  a  sufficiently  powerful  group 
of  people  understand  .  .  .  (tbey)  can  lead 
the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  oSer  this 
Nation  the  leadership  needed  to  succeed 
in  the  fight  to  halt  air  pollution.  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  have  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  toughest  piece  of 
environmental  legislation  ever  consid- 
ered by  Congress. 

S.  4358.  the  NaUonal  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1970.  could  mark  the  turning 
point  in  the  struggle  against  air  pollu- 
tion. The  1975  deadlines  for  compliance 
with  national  air  quality  .'■tandards  and 
the  development  of  a  clean  car  are  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  public  health. 
The  new  enforcement  provisions  in  the 
act  mean  business  and  will  Insure  com- 
pliance with  those  deadlines. 

I  especially  want  to  congratulate  Sen- 
ator MfsKJE — not  only  for  his  leadership 
in  writing  the  new  bill,  but  also  for  buck- 
ing the  ."itrong  tide  of  industry  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  Senator  MusKit, 
Chairman  Rakbolph,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  offered 
Americans  new  hope  for  a  clean  and 
healthy  environment. 

As  Senator  Musioz  stated  yesterday : 

Tile  leglalaclon  we  take  up  today  provldea 
the  Senate  with  a  moment  ol  trutb :  a  tune 
1.0  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  willing 
•o  let  our  llve«  continue  to  be  endangered  by 
Lhe  wasteful  practices  of  an  affluent  society, 
or  whether  we  are  wliUng  to  take  the  diffi- 
cult but  necessary  steps  to  breathe  Dew  lUe 
into  our  fight  for  a  better  quality  of  life. 

I  emphatically  agree.  This  legislation  Is 
a  test  of  our  commitment  to  providing 
national  leadership  and  national  policy 
for  air  pollution  control. 

Air  pollution  directly  attacks  the  health 
of  all  Americans.  This  bill  before  us  is  a 
firm  congressional  statement  that  all 
Americans  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
should  have  clean  air  to  breathe,  air 
which  does  not  attack  their  health.  And 
this  bin  sets  the  goal  of  achieving  clean 
air  In  the  Nation  within  the  next  few 
years. 

The  responsibility  of  this  body  and  of 
the  Congress  Is  to  determine  what  the 
public  interest  requires  to  protect  the 
health  of  tough  decisions  and  equally 
rigortHis  challenges.  But  the  situation  is 
of  such  a  critical  nature  that  we  cannot 
shirk  this  responslbUy.  It  Is  the  prt>per 
time  to  state  the  goals  and  outline  for 
clean  air.  This  blU  Is  an  acceptance  of 
this  respoosiblUty  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  states  an  outline  for  clean  air 
In  clear,  precise  terms. 


It  is  particularly  encou-aging  to  see 
that  S.  4358  recognizes  the  motor  vehicle 
as  the  most  serious  single  cause  of  air 
pollution  in  the  countri'.  Earlier  this  year 
I  proposed  that  January  1.  1975,  be  the 
national  goal  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  nonpolluting  automobile  engines, 
tiiat  all  air  pollution  control  devices  on 
motor  veljicle  engines  have  an  extended 
warranty  to  make  sure  that  they  func- 
tion after  the  vehicle  is  on  the  road,  and 
that  Individual  SUtcs  be  allowed  to  set 
stricter  emission  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  than  required  by  the  Federal 
Ooveniment.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  taken  this  same  basic  posl- 
Uon. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  Indus- 
try, this  bill  does  not  dictate  technology. 
The  measure  simply  states  that  it  shall 
be  the  national  policy  to  have  a  clean 
automobile  engine  in  5  years.  It  Issues  a 
public  challenge  to  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry to  devote  their  vaimted  techno- 
logical and  manufacturing  resources  to 
the  task  of  meeting  this  goal.  This  is  a 
challenge  which  Is  certainly  proper  for 
Congress  to  Issue.  It  is  a  statement  of 
national  policy  which  cannot  be  compro- 
mised by  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  agree 
to  make  clean  air  within  the  next  5 
years  a  national  goal,  we  must  also  be 
prepared  to  commit  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  promise.  Clean  air  is 
not  Just  the  business  of  Industry.  If  the 
national  challenge  for  clean  air  is  issued, 
it  will  require  the  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination of  each  of  us — private  citizen 
and  public  offlclal  as  well  as  the  business 
community.  We  face  the  opportunity  to 
Join  together  in  working  for  an  Improved 
quality  of  life— a  quality  of  life  that  we 
will  share  together  in  any  case.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  we  have  the 
means  to  make  cooperative  effort:  it  is 
whether  we  have  the  will  and  determina- 
tion. Today,  this  question  Is  directly 
posed  to  the  Congress  and  to  tWs  body. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  time 
about  the  new  air  pollution  bill.  S.  4338. 

As  cosponsor  of  S.  346S.  the  original 
administration  bill  on  air  pollution.  I 
want  to  add  my  expression  of  support 
for  this  new  bill  Three  years  ago.  we 
passed  the  Air  Quality  Act  and  hopefully 
Initiated  an  era  of  gradually  reduced  air 
pollution. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  disease 
proved  too  strong  for  our  first  attempt  to 
ciure  It.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  pollu- 
tion has  liKreased.  Ironically,  as  we  all 
know,  the  problem  Is  a  byproduct  of 
affluence — and  as  we  grow  richer  In  the 
years  to  come,  we  must  not  let  bad  air 
compete  with  our  economic  progress  for 
the  future. 

The  National  Air  Quality  Standards 
Act  of  1970  contains  tough  provisions  to 
counteract  our  pressing  problem.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enumerate  the  points  of  the  bill. 
for  excellent  summaries  have  already 
been  given.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  some  Important  aspects  of 
the  bill,  the  reasons  for  which  enactment 
Is  Imperative. 

An  Important  imderlylnc  philosophy 
of  the  bUl  Is  that  It  la  the  right  and  duty 
of  each  State  to  develop  Its  own  plans  t« 
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implement  the  standards  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary To  be  sure,  minimum  Federal 
standards  are  a  must,  as  they  free  the  50 
States  from  the  necessity  of  compeUng 
for  business  by  lowering  their  standards, 
yet  States  especially  Imperiled  by  foul 
air  are  not  enjoined  from  passing  more 
stringent  measures. 

The  sensible  means  of  attacking  this 
problem  which  varies  so  radically  from 
one  region  to  the  next  Is.  therefore,  at 
the  State  level  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment willing  and  able  to  assist  when 
needed. 

An  innovative  feature  of  the  bill,  in 
keeping  with  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
is  the  establishment  of  definite  deadlines. 
State  implementation  plans  must  be  de- 
signed to  assure  attainment  of  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards  within  3 
years  of  acceptance.  The  auto  manufac- 
turers are  required  to  reduce  pollutant 
emissions  by  90  percent  on  their  1975 
models.  In  each  case  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  new  bill  is  explicit:  for  the  first  time. 
air  quality  standards  will  take  prece- 
dence over  objections  of  economic  Im- 
practleallty  and  technical  Impossibilities. 
Products  which  make  life  easier  at  the 
cost  of  life  Itself  are  worthless.  Thus,  we 
are  saying  that  Industry  must  make 
peace  with  our  environment  and  we  are 
placing  the  emphasis  on  how  we  grow  In- 
stead of  how  fast  we  grow. 

Would-be  polluters  are  forewarned:  A 
livable  envlroimaent  is  more  important  to 
man  and  his  survival  than  all  of  the  mar- 
ketable gadgets  produced  by  our  econ- 
omy to  make  our  life  easier. 

The  air  pollution  bill,  therefore,  pro- 
vides reasonable  and  effective  methods 
for  solving  the  air  pollution  problem 
that  has  plagued  us  for  so  long.  It  merits 
OUT  support,  not  just  as  an  expression  of 
concern,  but  as  a  national  commitment 
consistent  with  the  right  of  all  dUiens  to 
clean  air. 

Ui.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  OS.  Senate  faces  a  critical  choice. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  PoUuUon  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  which  is  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKH) .  I  have  watched  this  body 
and  this  country  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  problems  of  environmental 
quality. 

Air  poUullon  is  not  simply  a  problem 
of  the  east  coast  or  Los  Angeles  America 
is  Industrial  and  mobile,  and  that  means 
air  pollution.  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  constituents  in  New  Mex- 
ico raising  concerns  about  the  quality  of 
the  air  they  breathe  as  New  Mexicans 
and  as  travelers  to  other  parts  of  this 
country.  The  city  of  Albuquerque  is  des- 
perately trying  to  cope  with  a  growing  air 
pollution  problem,  and  requested  funds 
of  over  »263.000  for  its  program:  the 
amount  granted  totaled  only  J64.000.  I 
would  hope  that  the  stimulus  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  the  increased  funds 
It  authorizes  would  help  communities  like 
this  across  the  Nation. 

Today  we  vote  on  the  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1870,  and  our 
vote  may  have  great  Influence  on  the 
kind  of  world  we  inhabit  within  the  next 
10  years,  and  the  kind  of  world  we  leave 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  There  Is 
no  time  left  for  delay,  for  reexamination 


afur    reexamination.    The   problem    of 
clean  air  has  become  critical  now. 

Why  Is  this  so?  Primarily  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  growth  of  the  sources  of 
air  pollution  is  rising  rapidly.  This  Is 
particularly  true  when  we  examine  the 
case  of  the  automobile.  This  Nation  pro- 
duces about  191  million  tons  of  air  pol- 
lutants aimually.  and  92  million  tons,  or 
48  percent  of  the  total,  is  produced  by 
automobiles.  Now  here  Is  the  most  star- 
tling fact  relating  to  air  pollution  and 
automobiles:  The  number  of  motor  vehi- 
cles in  this  country  grows  twice  as  fast  as 
the  number  of  people.  Every  moment  we 
delay  we  compound  the  problem,  and  we 
will  eventually  have  to  face  the  results 
of  any  delay.  Postponement  would  simply 
make  the  problem  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  cure. 

Automobiles  are  not  the  only  source 
of  air  pollution  growing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  Studies  indicate  that  the  use  of 
electric  power  will  Increase  even  faster. 
If  these  studies  are  correct,  and  such 
studies  have  usually  underestimated  the 
Increases  In  the  past,  then  thl.^  country 
will  be  using  five  times  more  electricity 
in  the  year  2000  than  we  presently  use. 
We  must  decide  to  put  proper  controls 
on  the  new  plants  that  will  produce  tWs 
I»wer  now,  before  they  are  bnOt.  It  Is 
false  economy  to  build  first  and  then 
attach  control  devices  durUig  some  later 
state  of  panic.  The  present  bill  tmder 
consideration  would  instruct  Industry 
to  take  proper  steps  now,  by  requiring 
new  facilities  to  adopt  the  best  avail- 
able pollution  control  technology.  This 
is  a  sensible  provision,  not  an  tmreallstlc 
requirement. 

The  second  reason  clean  air  has  be- 
come a  critical  problem  Is  that  we  have 
not  forced  ourselves  and  our  economic 
system  to  Include  pollution  as  a  "cost" 
to  anyone.  We  have  allowed,  to  fact 
encouraged.  Industry  to  pollute,  n  we  do 
not  adopt  the  present  bill  before  us,  es- 
sentially in  the  same  form  given  it  by 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, then  we  will  be  continuing  the 
same  inadequate  system  with  the  same 
Inherent  mistakes.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  those  mistakes.  In  the  past  an 
Industry  received  no  reward  If  It  con- 
trolled Its  pollution.  In  fact.  It  was 
penalized  by  raising  Its  own  costs  of 
production.  The  present  bill  wotild  put 
all  new  facilities  on  the  same  footing, 
and  would  also  do  much  to  give  Amer- 
icans clean  air.  Competitive  disadvan- 
tage Is  not  created  when  all  new  facilities 
are  required  to  adopt  the  same  level  of 
pollution  control  technology.  This  Is  a 
reasonable  and  workable  scheme,  and  I 
would  hope  that  my  Senate  colleagues 
would  agree  with  this  concept. 

S.  4358  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
national  air  quality  standards.  This  by 
no  means  eliminates  the  States,  for 
they  are  responsible  for  devising  Imple- 
menutlon  plans  so  that  each  State  can 
reach  the  level  set  In  the  national  stand- 
ards. Otir  State  and  regional  organiza- 
tions slmD^  have  not  moved  fast 
enough  In  cleaning  up  this  country's  air. 
The  present  W\  fUKelerates  the  cleanup 
schedtde  while  maintaining  the  States 
as  part  of  that  procram. 
The  Intense  activity  on  the  part  of  the 


automobile  Industry  with  regard  to  the 
deadline  of  January  1975,  for  compliance 
with  emission  standards  tliat  had  pre- 
viously been  targeted  for  1980  has  draan 
the  attention  of  the  press  and  the  public 
to  tills  portion  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  make 
myself  completely  clear  on  this  point: 
Automobiles  have  not  been  singled  out  as 
a  whipping  boy;   cliallenging  deadlines 
have  been  set  beeauiie  automobiles  are 
such  a  dominant  part  of  the  air-poUutkin 
problem.  They  simply  cannot  be  Ignored. 
The  car  Industry  says  that  It  does  not 
know  how  It  will  meet  these  standards 
by  the  date  set  In  the  bill.  Tfet  four  young 
students  from  Wayne  State  Dniverslty 
hav  already  figured  out  how.  and  have 
driven  across  the  coimtry  in  an  automo- 
bUe that  meets  the  1980  standards  right 
now.  TtoiB  car  used  unleaded  gas — gas 
that  is  now  available  at  service  stations 
across   the   country — and   a    1971    Ford 
Capri  V-a  engine.  In  other  words,  this 
was  not  some  little  two-cylinder  engine 
nursed  across  the  country  by  an  exotic 
fuel.   The   students   attached   catalytic 
mufflers,  an  exhaust  recirculation  system, 
an  electric  fuel  pump,  insulated  fuel  line, 
a  carburetor  sensitive   to   temperature 
changes,  and  produced  a  relatively  clean 
engine. 

In  short,  a  relatively  clean  engine  by 
1975  is  not  an  unreasonable  hope,  given 
the  experience  of  these   students.  The 
past  reooitl  of  the  auto  Industry  shows 
that  it  can  usually  move  faster  than  It 
thinks  it  can  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Ttie  present  bill  does  not  say  that  Con- 
gress knows  how  to  build  such  an  engine. 
It  simplj-  says  that  the  public  health  Is 
In  danger,  and  that  we  must  caU  on  the 
Industry  vrith  the  knowhow  to  produce 
such  an  engine.   1975  may  be  too  late. 
1980  Is  undoubtedly  too  late.  We  are 
faced  vrtth  a  crisis,  and  mtist  act  now. 
Smog  killed  20  and  made  5,900   111   in 
Donora  Pa..  In  1948.  Nothing  happened. 
Impure  air  killed  4.000  In  London  in  1952. 
Very  little  happened.  Foul  air  caused 
more  than  700  deaths  above  normal  In 
New  York  in  1953.  1963.  and  1986.  Very 
little  happened.  Carbon  monoxide  levels 
In  Chicago.  New  York,  and  some  other 
cities  have  reached  a  level  at  which  the 
public  health  is  Impaired.  The  eastern 
seaboard    received    another    scare    this 
summer  when  It  appeared  that  a  serious 
air  pollution  crisis  was  bearing  down  on 
these  tirban  centers.  Unnoted  by  these 
Btatlstica  are  the  many  people  who  have 
respiratory  diseases  that  are  aggravated 
by  the  kind  of  air  they  must  breathe. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now,  and 
we  shotUd  act  favorably  on  S.  4358  with- 
out adding  any  crippling  amendments. 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day. I  spoke  on  the  bill,  but  today  I 
emphasize  again  the  Importance  of  the 
blU  Fallowing  Its  well  developed  tradl- 
Uon.  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  a  un- 
animously and  blpartlsanly  reported 
bill  S.  4358.  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  Is  particularly 
significant  that  this  bill  was  reported 
from  committee  unanimously  and  that 
the  committee  considered  the  bUl  In 
bipartizan  fashion  for  the  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  represent  a  great 
deal  mors  than  pollution  control  pro- 
Ttsiona,  rather.  In  fact  they  consUtute 
social  leglslaOon  which,  as  the  dlstln- 
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guished  CtuirmaQ  of  the  Subcommittee 
h«5  pointed  out.  constitute  perhaps  the 
most  significant  piece  of  domestic  legis- 
lation that  will  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  this  session. 

The  quest  for  environmental  quality 
has  brought  the  society  to  the  point  of 
malting  difficult  choices.  Difficult  choices 
because  they  aSect  economics,  growth, 
development,  and  mAny  of  the  other 
traditional  social  activities  and  goals.  To 
man>'.  the  placing  of  any  constraints  on 
these  activities  is  outweighed  by  a  con- 
tinued unrestricted  growth  and  develop- 
ment. However,  the  committee.  In  these 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  views  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  public 
health  as  a  paramount  objective.  The 
committee  Is  also  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  continued  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment through  air  pollution  could 
cause  serious  changes  in  the  natural  sys- 
tems regulating  the  biosphere  and  pos- 
sibly destroy  the  earth's  ability  to  sus- 
tain life. 

These  are  not  meant  to  be  alarmist 
fears.  However,  the  evidence  which  Is 
accumulating  should  give  every  reason- 
able man  cause  for  concern.  We  now 
know,  although  with  varying  degrees  of 
precision,  that  incident  sunlight  striking 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  re- 
duced significantly  as  a  result  of  air 
pollution.  In  Washington.  DC.  for  In- 
stance, the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
recorded  a  16-percent  reduction  in  inci- 
dent sunlight  striking  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  the  Mall.  We  know  that  the 
air  pollution  is  triggering  competing 
forces,  one  causing  or  tending  to  cause 
a  cooling  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
the  other  causing  or  tending  to  cause 
a  heating  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  but 
we  are  as  yet  not  clear  as  to  which  of 
these  forces  are  predominating.  Both 
have  great  implications  for  continued 
success  of  life  on  the  earth. 

Similarly  there  is  now  evidence  that 
air  pollution  is  causing  a  significant  de- 
terioration in  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
through  the  leaching  of  essential  nu- 
trients that  occurs  when  acid  rainfall 
percolates  through  the  soil.  All  of  these 
factors  must  be  given  great  attention 
by  all  of  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future. 

However,  the  committee  has  recog- 
mzed  that  short-term  adverse  effects  of 
air  pollution  involving  the  health  of  the 
citizens  of  thit  Nation  must  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963  and  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  a  great  deal  of 
information  has  Iseen  learned  about  the 
character  of  air  pollution,  its  extent, 
and  about  its  effects  on  health  and 
welfare.  The  data  can  only  be  summa- 
rized as  requiring  action.  In  many  areas 
of  this  Nation,  and  in  almost  every  met- 
ropolitan region  above  50.000  |)eople.  the 
quality  of  the  air  Is  well  below  that  nec- 
essary to  maintain  public  health.  For 
some  pollution  agents  the  problem  is 
particularly  severe:  for  Instance,  carbon 
monoxide,  sulfur  oxide,  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen, and  hydrocarbons.  The  effects 
produced  In  these  high  pollution  areas 
range  from  outright  disease  causation, 
to  mutagenicity  and  carcinogenicity,  to 
substantial  increase  In  resplrmtory  dis- 
ease,   and,    slgnlflcantly,    to    decreased 


work  performance  and  attendance.  All 
of  these  problems  have  reached  propor- 
tions where  the  committee  believes  that 
it  is  necessary  lo  act  to  bring  air  pollu- 
tion under  control  and  attain  the  quality 
of  air  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  persons.  This  is  the  general  objective 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  loday. 

The  bill  continues  the  subdivision  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  into  three  titles  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
air  pollution  control  program.  Title  I 
deals  with  stationary  sources  of  pollu- 
tion: title  II  deals  with  moving  sources 
of  pollution;  and  title  in  contains  gen- 
eral administrative  provisions  applicable 
to  the  overall  act.  In  part,  the  major 
changes  proposed  in  tlUe  I  result  from 
the  adoption  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  establish  national  ambient  au  quality 
standards.  Through  such  standards  every 
area  of  the  Nation  will  be  subject  to  a 
standard  and,  therefore,  required  to  de- 
velop an  implementation  plan.  The  com- 
mittee modified  the  President's  proposal 
somewhat  so  that  the  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  any  pollution 
agent  represents  the  level  of  air  quality 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  per- 
sons. Further  the  bill  requires  the  attain- 
ment of  this  quahty  of  air  within  an 
established  period  of  time,  3  years,  meas- 
ured from  the  date  of  approval  or  pro- 
mulgation of  the  implementation  plan. 
The  committee  has  adopted  this  frame- 
work based  upon  a  decision  that  the 
attainment  of  the  quality  of  ambient  air 
necessary  to  protect  health  is  a  high 
priority  for  this  Nation. 

In  order  to  provide  ultimately  for 
clean  air  and  avoid  the  chronic  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life,  the  committee 
has  provided  that  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
national  ambient  air  quality  goals;  such 
goals  representing  the  quality  of  air 
which  win  not  produce  any  known  or 
anticipated  adverse  effect  on  men  or  the 
environment.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  the  attaiiiment  of  such  a  quality  of 
air  cannot  be  achieved  in  many  areas  of 
the  Nation  for  many  years  and.  there- 
fore, provides  that  each  region  shall  es- 
tablish the  period  of  time  necessary  to 
achieve  national  ambient  air  quality 
goals  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  does  require  that  the  States, 
in  submitting  their  implementation  plan, 
include  those  provisions  necessary  to 
achieve  the  ambient  air  quality  goal.  The 
committee  recognizes,  however,  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  program  necessary 
to  move  from  natloiial  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  to  national  air  quality 
goals  will  require  more  detailed  and  ex- 
tensive analysis  than  that  required  for 
standards  and  Uierefore  provides  an  ed- 
dltional  18  months  for  the  development 
of  that  portion  of  the  implementation 
plan. 

Another  benefit  of  the  concept  of  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  goals  is  that 
It  provides  for  the  retention  and  main- 
tenance of  present  ambloit  air  quality 
in  reglotis  where  that  air  quality  Is  of 
the  qaallty  established  by  the  goal. 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  control 


and  attainment  of  ambient  air  quality 
standards  and  goals  is  dependent 
upon  rigorous  application  of  emission 
controls.  Consequently,  the  bill  provides 
through  four  separate  procedures  for  the 
application  of  such  controls. 

first,  the  bill  provides  that  in  devel- 
oping each  implementation  plan  each 
air  quality  control  region  in  every  State 
IS  required  to  establish  emission  require- 
ments for  every  source  of  air  pollution 
within  such  region  in  order  to  achieve 
the  quality  of  ambient  air  established 
by  the  national  air  quality  standard. 

Second,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
establish  emission  standards  for  pollu- 
tion agents  or  combination  of  such 
agents,  called  selected  pollution  agents, 
which  are  not  appropriate  for  the  estal]- 
lishment  of  ambient  air  criteria  and  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards. 
The  Secretary  is  to  establish  these  emis- 
sion standards  for  both  new  and  existing 
stationary  sources  which  are  national  in 
.scope 

Third,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
initiate  an  limovatlve  administrative 
process  leading  to  the  development  of 
emission  controls  for  those  substances 
which  he  finds  to  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  health  of  persons.  The  Secretary 
establishes  these  emission  controls 
through  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
prohibition  of  such  pollution  agents  and 
promulgates  such  prohibition  unless  he 
determmes  that  a  departure  from  a  zero 
emission  for  such  pollution  agent  will 
not  jeopardize  the  health  of  persons 
whereupon  he  promulgates  an  emission 
standard  prescribing  the  permissible 
level  of  emissions  for  such  pollution 
agents. 

In  establishing  a  fourth  class  of  emis- 
sion controls,  the  committee  has  adopted 
another  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions and  requires  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish emission  controls  for  all  new  air 
pollution  facilities  of  national  scope 
Through  such  standards  of  performance 
maximum  available  technology  will  be 
Installed  in  all  new  facilities.  With  this 
mechanism,  the  committee  believes  that 
new  facilities  will  be  constructed  to 
achieve  maximum  air  pollution  control, 
and,  at  the  same  time  provide  that  all 
new  facilities  are  equal  with  respect  to 
air  pollution  control  and  therefore  elim- 
inate a  large  element  of  "forum  shop- 
ping" that  is  possible  if  new  facilities 
are  not  required  to  meet  the  level  of  pol- 
lution control. 

The  committee  has  further  refined  the 
opportunity  for  public  participation  In 
the  administrative  procedures  tmder  the 
act.  It  hos  been  demonstrated,  pursuant 
to  existing  law,  that  public  participation 
Is  extremely  important  In  the  develop- 
ment of  air  pollution  programs  across  the 
country.  In  requiring  that  each  air  qual- 
ity control  region  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  ambient  air  quality  standards 
more  stringent  than  the  nationally  pro- 
mulgated standard,  the  bill  provides  a 
clear  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  each 
region  to  choose  the  quality  of  air  that 
they  desire  through  full  consideration  of 
the  Issues  in  a  public  forum. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
air  pollution  control,  as  Is  the  case  In 
any  good  law.  Is  dependent  upon  a  cred- 
ible and  enforceable  statute.  One  of  the 
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principal  dlfUcultlea  for  the  existing  law 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  decisive  enforce- 
ment authority  and  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  seeks  to  streamhne  and  expedite 
this  authority  so  that  procedural  delays 
in  enforcement  activities  do  not  frustrate 
the  clear  intent  of  the  National  Air  Qual- 
ity Standards  Act  of  1970. 

In  amending  tlUe  n  the  committee  rec- 
ognized that  a  great  portion  of  the  pollu- 
tion problems  In  many  areas  are  attrib- 
utable to  emissions  of  pollution  agents 
from  moving  sources,  tacludlng  the  auto- 
mobile, commercial  vehicles,  aircraft  and 
vessels.  The  committee,  therefore,  pro- 
poses to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
emission  standards  for  all  classes  of  mov- 
ing vehicles,  mcludmg  both  new  and  old 
commercial  vehicles,  vessels  and  aircraft 
in  distinction  to  existing  law  which  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  emission 
standards  for  only  new  vehicles.  In  addi- 
tion, reflecting  the  percent  contribution 
to  air  pollution  made  by  the  automobile, 
the  committee  has  directed  to  the  light 
dutv  vehicle  particular  attention,  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  reduction  In  emis- 
sions necessary.  If  the  urban  areas  of  the 
coimtry  are  ever  to  achieve  and  naalntaln 
naUonal  ambient  air  quaUty  standards 
and  goals. 

Under  existing  law  the  test  the  Secre- 
tary must  consider  In  establishing  emis- 
sion controls  for  automobUes  Is  whether 
such  control  Is  economically  and  tech- 
nologically feasible.  This,  in  effect,  has 
made  technology  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity factors,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  Industry,  dictate  public  poUcy  rather 
than  respond  to  public  policy.  The  com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  paramount  in- 
terest In  achieving  ambient  air  quality 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  its 
citizens  proposes  to  establish  emission 
standards  for  automobiles  based  upon  re- 
quirements related  to  ambient  air  qual- 
ity rather  than  technological  or  economic 
feasibility.  Through  this  mechanism  the 
committee  expects  to  develop  maximum 
Incentive  to  stimulate  new  technical  and 
economic  means  of  reducing  vehicle 
emissions.  Without  such  Incentive,  such 
innovation  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  bill,  therefore,  sets  the  date  of  1975 
as  the  date  after  which  It  will  be  unlawful 
to  sell  any  automobile  which  does  not 
meet  emission  controls  for  two  pollution 
agents,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons, which  must  represent  a  90-percent 
reduction  from  the  level  set  by  emission 
standards  applicable  In  1970.  In  aMUon, 
the  bill  establishes  procedure  to  estalUfh 
an  additional  emission  standards  repre- 
senting 90-percent  reductions  for  those 
pollution  agents,  such  as  nitrogen  oxide, 
which  have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of 
emission  controls  under  existing  law.  In 
establishing  these  emission  standards 
and  strict  schedules  for  compUance  the 
committee  recognized  that  It  may  be  Im- 
possible for  a  manufacturer  or  manufac- 
turers to  comply  with  such  standards  be- 
fore the  effective  date. 

As  is  widely  known  the  committee 
stniggled  with  various  provisions  to  pro- 
vide for  a  single  year  suspension  of  such 
effective  date  upon  a  showing  of  certain 
evidence  by  an  applicant  for  su^  suspen- 
sion. These  alternatives  ranged  from 
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provision  that  would  have  made  a  sus 
pension  available  only  from  Congress,  to 
suspension  Issued  by  the  Secretary  with 
no  review,  to  suspension  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  which,  if  not  opposed  by  either 
House  of  Congress  within  a  set  period 
woiild  become  ellective,  to  secretarial  de- 
cision with  review  by  an  appellate  court. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  adopted 
by  a  vole  of  10  to  3  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered with  Senator  Baker,  to  establish 
a  standard  administrative  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary,  following  which 
he  would  issue  a  decision  to.  or  not  to 
grant  a  suspension.  Such  secretarial  de- 
cision is  reviewable,  by  the  terms  of  the 
provision,  in  the  VB.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  suspension  provision  Is 
for  1  year  only  and  there  are  particular 
guidelines  that  the  Secretary  and.  Inde- 
pendently, the  court  must  review  prior 
to  granting,  afflnnlng.  or  denying  any 
such  suspension.  These  guidelines,  or 
tests,  mclude  first,  the  public  Interest  of 
the  United  Stales,  second,  that  all  good 
faith  efforts  have  been  made  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  standard,  and  third, 
that  the  technology  or  other  alternatives 
are  not  or  have  not  been  available  to 
achieve  compliance. 

I  prefer  the  Judicial  review  framework 
in  the  bill  for  I  believe  that  through  the 
administrative  process  the  Secretary  can 
develop  on  the  record  all  of  the  technical 
and  other  relevant  information  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  soimd  Judgment.  Simi- 
larly, and  in  accordance  with  general  ad- 
ministrative law,  such  decision  of  the 
Secretary,  should  be  reviewable  In  the 
cotut  of  appeals  so  that  the  Interests  of 
all  parties  can  be  fully  protected.  With 
the  record  developed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  court,  as  an  unbiased.  Independent 
institution.  Is  the  appropriate  forum  for 
reviewing  such  decision  and  making  a 
judgment  as  to  its  quality.  The  normal 
riiles  of  the  court  also  provide  the  great- 
est amovmt  of  Insulation  from  the  polit- 
ical pressures  that  will  imdoubtedly  sur- 
roimd  a  Judgment  of  this  type.  At  the 
same  time.  Judicial  review  provides  for 
full  procedural  and  substantive  due 
process  for  all  Interested  parties.  I 
therefore  recommend  to  the  Senate  that 
this  provision  In  the  bUl  be  retained. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  Is  to  be  commended  for  accom- 
panying the  stringent  substantive  pro- 
vision regarding  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  with  several  procedural  re- 
quirements and  opportunities  to  clearly 
Incorporate  due  process  protection  in  the 
application  of  the  proposed  law.  In  three 
areas  provision  is  made  to  seek  relief 
from,  or  review  of,  administrative  actions 
or  the  application  of  the  statute.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  general  judicial  review 
provlskjn  so  that  administrative  promul- 
gations and  decisions  made  pursuant  to 
the  act  may  be  reviewed  while  malntaln- 
irig  the  tasic  Integrity  of  the  act.  In  sec- 
tion 308  the  committee  recognizes  that 
administrative  actions  will  affect  the  In- 
terests of  persons  and  that  such  actions 
should,  therefore,  be  renewable. 

The  second  procedural  opportunl^  for 
relief  allows  a  Oovemor  of  a  State  to 
seek  relief  from  the  effect  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  In  which  the  bill  would 
require  the  attalnmoit  of  the  quaUty  of 


air  established  by  the  ambient  standard. 
In  so  doing  the  committee  recognize* 
there  may  be  cause  for  impossibility  of 
performance  but  adds  safeguards  so 
that  the  provision  will  only  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  where  necessary  so  as  to  pro- 
vide incentive  for  the  maximum  effort 
to  seek  air  quality. 

The  third  specific  relief  provision  Is 
that  I  offered  relating  to  Uie  automobUe 
provision  discussed  above. 

The  committee  bill  also  breaks  new 
ground  in  extending  public  participation, 
an  essential  element  throughout  the  act, 
to  enforcement  proceedings.  In  aectloo 
304,  the  bill  proposes  to  grant  Jurtadle- 
Oon  to  the  Federal  district  courta  to 
hear  charges  of  violation  of  particular 
provisions  of  the  act  brought  by  citisens 
acting  in  their  own  behalf.  As  originally 
proposed  the  provision  troubled  me  with 
respect  to  Its  Impact  on  administrative 
enforcement  efforts  and.  of  course,  on 
the  courts.  During  its  consideration  the 
committee  made  particular  efforts  to 
draft  a  provision  that  would  not  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  administrative  en- 
forcement, and  not  cause  abuse  of  the 
courts  while  at  the  some  time  stlU  pre- 
serving the  right  of  citizens  to  such 
enforcement  of  the  act. 

The  citizen  suit  provision  has  devel- 
oped in  a  context  of  other  proposals  au- 
thorizing citizen  access  to  the  courts 
for  environmental  remedies  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  Some  of  these 
proposals  by.  In  effect,  authorizing  the 
development  of  a  common  law  of  pollu- 
tion could  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Ttie  most  significant 
of  these  is  an  act  recently  signed  Into 
law  by  Oovemor  Mllllken  of  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  the  most  significant  domesUe 
legislation  of  this  Congress.  It  may  be 
the  most  significant  measure  in  a  domes- 
tic sense  of  any  Congress.  It  Is  a  very 
complex  bill.  For  me.  It  has  been  an  edu- 
cational process.  The  committee  worked 
very  well  together  and  every  member  of 
the  committee  entered  into  the  discus- 
sions. As  ranking  minority  member  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  minority  aide  as  well  as 
the  majority  and  would  like  to  particu- 
larly praise  the  staff  of  the  committee. 

Yesterday  I  spoke  at  length  about 
them,  and  today  I  repeat  that  to 
Senator  Musko  and  to  Senator  Booos 
who  have  been  leaders  on  these  measures 
for  many  years  I  pay  deep  tribute,  and  to 
all  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
devoted  work.  To  Senator  Rahiiolph — 
the  able  chairman  of  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  who  pre- 
sided In  the  fuU  committee  over  our  final 
deliberation  and  acceptance  of  the  bill. 
By  the  linanimous  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, may  I  say  great  credit  Is  due,  his 
fairness  and  objectivity  helped  produce 
the  bill.  And  may  I  say.  he  was  a  strong 
right  arm  In  supporUng  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary — Judicial  views,  written 
Into  the  bin. 


A    icon    TOWASJ>    BUSVlf  A& 

Mr  YAKBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  Nattooal  Air  QtuJltr 
Standards  Act  of  1970  Is  among  the  most 
crucial  pieces  at  legislation  to  be  oon- 
sldend  before  the  Senate  Hait  year.  I 
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highly  commend  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Mosicis  and  his  ooUeagues  on  the  PubUe 
Works  Committee  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  on  this  piece  of  legislatKm. 

We  have  heard  an  abundance  of  rhet- 
oric regarding  the  urgency  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  NaUonal  Air  Quality 
Standards  Act  goes  beyond  the  usual 
"caU  to  action"  or  "statement  of  con- 
cern '  The  bill  sets  standards,  esublishes 
deadlines,  and  provides  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  comprehensive  atucks  on 
the  problem  of  air  poUuUon  The  effects 
of  this  act  will  be  fe!t  by  every  American. 
Our  citizenry  should  be  provided  with 
breatheable  air  for  the  sake  of  their  per- 
sonal physical  health.  The  very  survival 
of  mankmd  i.'  threatened  if  we  continue 
to  abuse  the  fragile  balance  of  our  en- 
vironment This  bill  seeks  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air  by  January  1.  1975.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  allow  millions  of  tons 
of  contamination  to  be  dumped  into  our 
atmosphere  year  after  year  by  automo- 
bile and  industrial  emissions.  We  hear 
many  suggestions  that  this  legislatloii 
esublishes  a  goal,  the  achievement  of 
which  U  beyond  the  capacity  of  Ameri- 
can technology.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
lack  the  ability  to  come  up  with  the  an- 
swers to  the  dilemma  which  confronU 
us.  Certainly,  the  gravity  of  the  chal- 
lenge should  not  deter  us  from  action. 

I  have  worked  for  the  passage  of  anti- 
pollution legislation  since  coining  to  the 
SenaU  in  1»57.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  support  this  blU.  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  the  American 
people. 
ta  QOiurr— »  rati  roi  nicisiva  •cnox 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
today  in  support  of  the  National  AiJ 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970.  This  bUl, 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  ever  on 
the  subject,  is  essential  to  the  national 
quest  for  enrtronmental  Improvement 
defined  .so  weU  by  our  President.  It  Is 
a  tough  bill  but  there  is  no  more  room 
for  laxity.  Too  much  is  at  stake. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  toughest  of  our  envlronmenUl  leg- 
islation yet  focuses  on  air  quality.  Other 
forms  of  pollution  are  far  more  apparent 
and  seemingly  widespread  even  to  the 
layman.  The  issue  here,  however.  Is 
nothing  less  than  the  present  and  future 
health  of  our  Nation.  I,  for  one.  feel  that 
tough  new  approaches  are  not  only  Jus- 
tified but  mandatory.  And  new  tough- 
ness in  other  areas  will,  hopefully,  soon 
follow. 

We  cannot  delay.  We  cannot  compro- 
mise. We  miist  act  A  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  was  attempted 
in  1967  with  the  Air  Quality  Act.  But 
we  have  learned  much  since  then  and 
all  relerant  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  stringent  measure.s  are 
essential.  I  support  them  And  I  will 
support  such  supplemental  measures  that 
are  reasonably  required  to  Implement 
the  public  policy  expressed  in  this  bill. 
I  know  there  has  been  considerable 
pressure  to  allow  more  Hexlblllty  in  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill.  The  time  for 
OexlblUty  is  gone.  Four  years  ago.  the 
Senate  passed  a  very  flexible  law  for  air 
quality.  Yet  today.  Industry  and  dtizens 
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dump  200  million  tons  of  pollutants  into 
the  atmosphere  each  year.  For  the  4  years 
of  operation  under  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
this  cannot  be  seen  as  a  reduction  in 
levels  of  pollution.  In  many  areas,  the 
levels  of  pollution  have  actually  in- 
creased. Flexibility  has  run  Its  course. 
Now  we  must  act. 

These  words  are  not  a  condemnation 
of  American  todustty  or  of  our  way  of 
life.  Rather,  these  words  and  the  legis- 
lation of  wnlch  I  speak  are  a  realllrma- 
Uon  of  tradlUonaJ  American  Ideals. 

American  industry  and  the  American 
people  always  have  manifested  a  pro- 
found capacity  to  respond  to  a  challenge 
clearly  stated  in  terms  of  national  need. 
This  bill  sUtes  such  a  challenge.  And  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  and  our 
Industry  can  meet  It  We  must  recognize 
that  the  challenge  is  real,  tangible,  and 
of  imminent  importance  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  respond.  The 
course  will  be  hard.  Yet  we  have  risen 
to  such  challenges  before.  The  American 
people  had  only  glimpsed  the  potential 
of  our  technology  In  1960  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  proposed  that  we  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  a  decade.  Yet  we 
did  it.  And  we  managed  to  t)eat  the  time- 
table by  over  a  year.  The  present  chal- 
leiige  poses  the  same  conceptual  di- 
lemma. Much  technology  needs  to  be 
developed  In  our  quest  for  air  quality.  I 
feel  that  It  will  be,  and  I  ask  that  all 
Americans  share  that  faith  as  they  share 
the  effort. 

I  vrould  like  to  add  my  praise  at  this 
time  to  my  colleagues,  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  iMr. 
MosKia)  for  their  tireless  efforts  in  writ- 
ing this  legislation.  This  bill,  as  Sen- 
ator MnsKii  has  said.  Is  not  partisan 
leglslaUon  or  liberal  legislaUon  or  con- 
servaUve  legislation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  committee  that  reported  this 
bill  included  men  reflecting  all  phlloeo- 
phlee  and  points  of  view.  And  these  men 
reported  this  bill  tmanimously  to  the 
Senate. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Nixon,  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  this  bill.  The 
administration  submitted  legislative  pro- 
posals that  formed  the  basis  for  much  of 
this  leKUslatlon.  Some  of  the  proposals 
were  kept,  some  changed  and  many  more 
were  added  by  the  committee,  yet  the 
President  deserves  cjedlt  for  his  leader- 
ship and  open-mlndedness  In  providing 
the  support  of  his  administration  for  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  bill. 

As  written,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  for  a  large-scale  at- 
tack on  this  Nation's  air  p(dlution  prob- 
lem by: 

First.  Requiring  dedgnation  of  major 
air  quality  control  regions  within  90 
days. 

Second  Setting  procedures  to  achieve 
air  quality  standards  that  would  Insure 
the  protection  of  health  After  standards 
and  goals  are  set.  the  SUtes  will  have  9 
months  to  develop  a  plan  to  Implement 
the  sUndards. 

Third  Requiring  that  ImplemenUtlon 
plans  be  designed  to  achieve  conform- 
ance with  alT  quality  standa^  within 
3  years. 
Fourth.  AUowlns  Stotes  to  adopt  even 
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stricter  air  quality  standards  than  those 
set  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Fifth.  Authorinng  regulations  to  re- 
quire that  new  industries  meet  emission 
performance  standards  based  on  the 
latest  control  technology,  processes,  and 
operating  methods. 

Sixth.  Providing  for  civil— » 10.000-- 
and  criminal— up  to  »50,000  and  2 
years— penalUes  for  violations  and  au- 
thorizing pollution  abatement  orders. 

Seventh.  Requiring  that  national  emis- 
sion standards  also  apply  to  vessels  and 
aircraft  and  providing  that  1976  model 
cars  must  achieve  at  least  a  90-percent 
reduction  in  pollutmg  ejthaust  from  the 
1970  standards.  PenalUes  would  range 
up  to  »10.000  per  vehicle. 

Eighth.  Requiring  a  warranty  of  &0.- 
000  miles  on  a  vehicles  emission  system 
performance  and  authorizing  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
to  have  cars  road  tested  and  recall  those 
produced  if  they  do  not  meet  standards. 
Ninth.  Authorizing  cerllflcaUon  of  low- 
emission  vehicles  for  research  and  de- 
velopment purposes  and  tor  Federal  ac- 
quisition of  such  vehicles  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

Tenth.  Authorizing  $125  million  in  re- 
search for  fiscal  1971.  S150  mUlion  for 
1972  and  $175  million  for  1973  for  re- 
search relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles. 

Eleventh  Providing  3-to-l  funding  to 
States  and  providing  for  the  option  as- 
signment of  Federal  personnel  in  place 
of  cash  grants. 

Twelfth.  Permitting  citizens  to  flle  suits 
to  enforce  sUndards. 

Thirteenth.  Authorizing  »725  million  r  - 
for  3  years  for  enforcement,  grant  as-  =>? 
.■iisiance.  and  administration. 

Fourteenth.  Establishing  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  wlthm  the 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  strong  bill.  It  atUcks 
In  forceful  manner  such  problems  as 
ambient  air  standards  and  interjur^c- 
tlonal  problems.  The  result  Is  worthy  of 
full  support  and  strong,  timely  ^^onx- 
ment.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Americans  wlU 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  terms 
and  far-reaching  philosophy  of  this  leg- 
lslaUon. The  task  now  Ls  to  transform  the 
language  Into  reality  and  into  air  that  we 
can  aU  share  In  good  health  and  common 

*"Mr  GRAVEL.  We  can  aU  be  grateful. 
Mr  President,  for  the  committee's  able 
and  lucid  report  on  this  complicated  and 
desperaUly  needed  bill,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  cosponsor.  However.  I  would 
like  to  uke  this  opportunity  to  raise  one 
objection  to  the  treatment  in  the  report 
of  the  growing  radioactive  hazard  to  our 
environment. 

In  discussing  secUon  115.  the  commit- 
tee did  not  specifically  cite  man-made 
radioactivity  as  a  "hazardous  air  pollu- 
tion agent"  for  which  the  secretary 
should  immediately  consider  prohiblUng 
release.  Vet  the  phrase,  "hazardous  to 
the  health  of  persons"  as  defined  In  para- 
graph 7B  of  that  section  most  certainly 
would  apply  to  man-made  radiation  as 
well. 

The  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality 
stated  In  Its  first  report  that  '■radiation 
is  potentially  a  more  dangerous  pollutant 
to  man  than  pesticides."  Yet,  the  com- 


mittee report— page  18— stUi  pute  pesU- 
cldes  and  radioactive  substances  side- 
by-side.  ,  ..  „  , 
For  25  years  we  have  recognized  a  link 
between  radiaUon  and  both  cancer  and 
genetic  mutations. 

Recent  calculaUons  Indicate  that  can- 
cer might  increase  10  percent  If  we  all 
were  to  receive  chronic  radiation  even  at 
the  low  levels  presenUy  permissible.  For- 
tunately, we  are  not  yet  receiving  the 
permissible  dose.  This  Is  one  area  where 
we  still  have  the  chance  to  prevent  such 
an  environmental  tragedy. 

Even  the  most  conservative  scientists 
in  the  current  debate  over  radtatlon 
acknowledge  that  radiation  is  two  to 
three  times  more  powerful  at  producing 
cancer  than  they  thought  Just  10  years 
ago. 

It  should  be  remembered,  when  we  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "hazard- 
ous to  health,"  that  a  single  "hot  par- 
Ucle"  of  radioacHve  plutonium  lodged  in 
the  lung  Is  capable  of  causing  a  lethal 
cancer.  Furthermore,  although  there  are 
50  trillion  cells  in  our  bodies,  it  takes 
only  one  single  cell,  smashed  by  radia- 
tion, to  cause  a  malignancy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
radiaUon  damages  human  cells.  New  in- 
struments have  made  It  possible  to  ob- 
serve broken  and  damaged  chromosomes 
Inside  Uie  cells.  As  an  Alaskan  I  am  par- 
Ucularly  concerned  that  these  observa- 
Uons  have  been  made  on  Eskimos  whose 
doses  of  radiation  from  fallout  were  be- 
low the  present  guidelines  used  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Chromo- 
somes, of  course,  carry  the  geneUc  heri- 
tage of  the  human  race. 

AEC  experts,  plus  the  few  Independent 
experU  in  the  field  of  radiaUon,  all  agree 
that  we  must  assimje  no  amount  of 
radiation  Is  so  low  that  It  Is  harmless. 
With  regard  to  genetic  damage,  the  AEC 
says  It  quite  simply  in  one  of  its  booklets 
called  "the  geneUc  effects  of  radiaUon." 
"There  Is  no  safe  amount  of  radiaUon 
as  far  as  genetic  effects  are  concerned." 
The  Nobel-prlze  winner.  Dr.  Joshua 
Lederberg,  recenUy  stated  that,  if  we  all 
were  to  receive  the  presenUy  permissible 
dose  of  radiaUon,  we  could  expect  a  10- 
percent  Increase  in  the  human  mutaUon 
rate. 

Obviously,  the  "hazard  to  health"  pre- 
sented even  by  very  low  doses  of  radia- 
tion Is  staggering— since  35  percent  of  all 
human  diseases  and  Ulnesses  have  a 
known  geneUe  component,  and  that  does 
not  mean  Just  obscure  diseases:  that  In- 
cludes the  Nations  No.  I  klUer:  Heart 
disease. 

Dr.  Lederberg  esUmates  the  cost  of  the 
extra  medical  care  generated  by  a  10- 
percent  Increase  in  the  mutaUon  rate 
would  be  about  $10  billion  a  year  In  a 
country  of  200  million  people. 

Further,  he  explicitly  warns  that  we 
must  not  wait  to  deal  with  rai^aUon  un- 
til we  can  observe  our  disease-rate  and 
mental  damage  growing: 

A  level  of  risk  that  »ppro«cbe«  tlie  intoler- 
able, once  we  are  weU  »w»re  of  It,  m«y  be 
Impeulble  to  verify  by  direct  meaauremenis 
of  dljcafte  diffufled  througliout  the  popule- 
tion.  In  eKceptlonAl  clrcumstancea,  en  effect 
Uke  tbe  peculiar  malformetiona  Intfuoed  tiy 
tlulldomide  comes  to  the  surfece,  and  then 
achlevee  a  t^jilrillty  and  notoriety  all  out  of 


proportion  to  other  agents.  If  tl»  malfonna- 
vwn  induced  by  thalidomide  were  a  mental 
retardaUon  ol  ten  percent  of  the  I.Q.  liutead 
of  a  highly  characterUUc  and  unueual  de- 
lormatlon  ol  the  Umta.  in  an  equal  number 
of  subjects,  we  would  be  unaware  of  it  to 
this  day. 


The  urgency  of  prohibiting  further 
emissions  of  radioacUvity  to  our  air  and 
water  now.  not  5  years  from  now,  be- 
comes even  more  striking  when  we  real- 
ize that  more  than  100  radloacUve  pow- 
erplants  are  already  in  preparaUon  in  28 
States,  and  that  the  AEC  expects  to  li- 
cense another  400  or  500  within  the  next 
30  years. 

Each  1,000  megawatt  nuclear  power- 
plant  will  produce,  every  year  that  11  op- 
erates at  75-percent  capacity,  as  much 
radioacUvity  as  the  explosion  of  several 
hundred  Hiroshima-size  bombs.  That 
could  mean  the  equivalent  of  250,000 
bombs  every  year,  if  there  were  500 
plants  operatiiig. 

Their  waste  will  have  to  be  contained 
at  the  plant,  during  transportaUon,  at 
the  fuel-cleanmg  plants,  and  during 
processing  for  perpetual  storage. 

Complete  containment  would  have  to 
be  assured  at  every  step  ol  the  way,  and 
no  accidents.  Even  1- percent  leakage  In 
the  annual  total  would  mean  a  2,500 
bomb  equivalent. 

The  nuclear  Industry  is  saiing  that  it 
Is  expensive,  but  technically  feasible,  to 
design  zero-release  nuclear  powcrplants. 
My  position  is  that  nuclear  malfunc- 
Uons.  which  are  frequent,  and  accidents, 
which  will  occur  with  unknown  fre- 
quency, will  give  us  quite  enough  addi- 
tional radiaUon  without  accepting  any 
routine  releases  at  all. 

The  AEC  is  trying  to  calm  the  public, 
so  it  compares  the  present  level  of  rou- 
tine releases  of  manmade  radiation  with 
levels  of  natural  radiaUon,  from  the 
rocks  and  the  stars.  The  nuclear  Indus- 
try even  sponsored  a  2-page  advertise- 
ment to  that  effect  in  Newsweek.  Sep- 
tember 21.  The  trouble  Is:  "Two  wrongs 
don't  make  a  right." 

Natural  radiaUon  is  also  lethal.  It  is 
true  that  the  levels  of  natiu^  radiaUon 
are  stiU  higher  than  the  levels  from  a 
technology  Just  emerging  from  Its  in- 
fancy. Is  that  any  comfort,  when  nuclear 
technology  is  being  designed  under 
standards  which  would  permit  the  trip- 
ling of  our  natural  dose? 

In  the  face  of  the  obvious  faEure  of 
environmental  diluUon  to  render  DDT. 
mercury,  lead,  and  automobile  exhaust 
harmless,  there  Is  something  patheuc — 
and  frightening— about  current  AEC  as- 
surances that  diluUon  will  take  care  of 
radloacUve  emissions.  The  fact  is  that 
radioactive  substances  are  known  to  re- 
concentrate  in  the  animal  chsJn  to  over 
1  million  times  their  miUal  concentra- 
tion in  the  radloacUve  effluent. 

With  a  matter  as  hazardous  as  radio- 
acUvity, we  simply  carmot  count  on 
dilution  alone.  Instead,  we  must  consider 
steps  to  prohibit  and  prevent  releases  of 
man-made  radioactivity. 

Under  secUon  115  of  this  bill  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
will  have  the  power  to  control  stand- 
ards for  emission  of  hazardous  air  pol- 
luUon  agents.  Certainly  he  should  use 
that  power  to  force  thos^  who  are  propos- 


ing admissible  levels  of  radloacUve  con- 
tamination of  our  air  to  prove  in  public 
hearing — if  they  can— that  radioacUve 
agents  are  not  hazardous  to  the  health 
of  human  beings. 

I  am  a  firm  believer,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  goal  of  a  zero  level  of  acceptable 
man-made  radioactive  pollution  of  our 
environment.  Those  who  propose  any- 
thing less  should  be  required  within  the 
terms  at  this  legislation  to  JusUfy  their 
plans  before  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  ol  their 
time? 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  I  yield  back  tbe  le- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  Ume,  the  ques- 
tion is:  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  lieen  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  <  after  having  voted  In 
the  negaUve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Pankdi)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when  his 
name  was  called ' .  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
vi'AiEa).  If  be  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  II I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhtdd 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  C*KMON).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necUcut  (Mr.  Dood).  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gors)  .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Habtke)  .  Uie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kiunedti.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Maoitosoh)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gie).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Put),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RossELL'.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama ( Mr.  SpmxMAit) ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stmikgtoii  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyddios).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CAinioiii.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macndsom).  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sykdis- 
TOH),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McOiE)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BELLitoii) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakex)  .  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
FaxNiH  and  Mr.  Goldwatct).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hkussa). 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomla.  (Mr.  Mrm- 
PHY),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scon)    tbe  Senator  from  Alaska 
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(Mr.  arrma).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texac  iMr.  Towim)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Soutb  Dakota  (Mr. 
MmniT)   Is  absent  because  ot  illneas. 

II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Qoodei.ii,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt). 
the  Senator  Irom  CalUomla  (Mr. 
MDapttT).  the  Senator  from  Pennayl- 
vamla  (Mr.  Scorr),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Sxivnis),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tesaa  (Mr.  Townt)  would  each 
vote  'yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  F»ir«iK  and  Mr.  Qold- 
WATER)  have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  13. 
nays  0.  as  follows : 

|No.  S23  Lsg.) 
TEAS— 73 

Uondaie 
Montorm 

Hdaon 
Piokwood 


Aiken 

Fong 

Allen 

Fuibitsbt 

Allott 

anvel 

Aodenon 

Qurae; 

Bftrb 

Hajoscn 

Bennett 

HftTTlS 

Bible 

H&rt 

Hoggs 

Hetfleld 

Brooke 

BoButd 

BuTdlck 

HfrtlirgT 

Bynl.  V». 

axigbm 

BrnUW.v*. 

Inouye 

CkM 

Jeckson 

Cburcb 

JATlte 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Cooper 

Jordui.  IiUho 

Cotton 

Long 

Crmoston 

IfAotfleld 

Ourtif 

UAtblM 

Dole 

UcCartby 

Dotainlck 

McClelUn 

Bft^lecon 

McGowra 

Euti&iul 

Mclniyre 

EUonder 

MelcAlf 

Emn 

UUler 

Percy 

Prouty 

Prozmln 

Beiidolpli 

Blblcoit 

Sube 

Scbwelkvr 

Smitb.UaLne 

Smith,  ZU. 

Sponc 

Stennlt 

'^ImAdKe 

Thunnond 

Terteiough 

Touxitf.  N.  Dkk. 

Tounc,  Oblo 


KATB— 0 

PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVB    PAIRS    AS 

PRKVIOUSLT  ANHOUHCKt>— 3 


OrUIto.  ag&lnst, 
WllUama  of  Delft wue.  ecaliut. 
NOT  VOnNO— 35 


Baker  Hnuk*  Soon 

Bellmon  Kennecl;  Sperkman 

Cennon  UecBUSon  BUTent 

Oodd  MeOee  Bymlncton 

Fftnnm  Moei  Tower 

Ooidweter  Muadt  1^^^    «  , 

Ooodell  Uurphy  WlUlMlu.  N  J. 

Oore  Peli 

Bftrtke  RuiMll 

So  the  bill  (HJL  17256)  was  passed. 

Mr.  iSJJSKJE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  btU  was  passed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKm  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoufi  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grofisment  of  Senate  amendments  to  H Jl. 
17255  and  that  the  bill  be  printed  as  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  4358  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUBKZEL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Loulsrine,  Ky^  Oot-Tler- 


Joumal  and  Times,  ^'■^'"'^"g  the  role 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  in  this  matter,  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoftD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

pDixnTxoM  Showdown  :  Coopse  amd  Cokpant 

Vzsstn  DrrmoiT 

(By  Leonud  Fardue) 

WAaHiNQTOH.— Tbe  Benat«   Public   Worki 

Committee,  which  aeema  an  unlikely  dragon- 

8la;er.   hes   aimed   Ita   lanoe  at  the  etoutly 

Knnoxwl  automobile  Industry,  and  the  battle 

will  b«  Joined  tiila  week. 

The  commiitee.  whoee  senior  Republican 
member  U  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  has  proposed  that  the  Industry 
be  required,  by  Jan.  1.  1875.  to  start  produc- 
ing cara  that  dont  pollute  tbe  air  with  their 
exhausts. 

The  industry  has  responded  that  tt  can* 
not  meet  tbe  deadline.  It  casts  doubt  on 
Its  ability  to  Invent  effectively  antl-poUu- 
tlon  devices  that  quickly  and.  beyond  that. 
streases  tbe  difficulty  of  rapid  alteration  of 
production  lines. 

Tbe  oommlttee's  weapon  is  a  bill  it  has 
endorsed  that  would  rewrite  federal  air  pol- 
lutlon-control  procedures.  The  measure  Is 
scheduled  to  come  befortt  the  Senate  this 
week,  probably  tomorrow. 

The  contest  plU  the  nation's  largest  in- 
dustry against  a  committee  that  has  tradi- 
tionally devotad  much  of  Its  time  to  build- 
ing highways  and  dams  and  to  Improving 
navigation  faclUtlee  on  rivers  and  in  harbors. 
Those  preoccupations  have  had  to  yield 
In  recent  years,  first  to  responsibility  for 
water  pollution-control  eflone  (because  of 
the  committee's  concern  with  waterways), 
and  then  to  attempts  to  clean  up  the  na- 
tion's atr. 

"This  committee  used  to  be  rather  staid 
In  lu  Jurisdiction,"  said  Sen.  Cooper  in  an 
interview  last  week.  "Suddenly  we  find  our- 
selves in  charge  of  most  of  the  environmen- 
tal questions." 

As  CoopKT  sees  It,  tbe  oomiiUtt«e  came  to 
Its  conclusions  about  the  nsed  for  a  dead- 
line for  Detroit  because  there  are  eo  many 
cars  and  they  have  so  much  to  do  with  air 
quality. 

"This  Is  the  major  factor  of  pollution. 
Every  effort  must  t>e  made  to  oorreot  it,"  be 
said. 

The  bill  would  simply  require  that  cars 
produced  after  tbe  begUiQlng  of  1975  emit 
90  per  cent  leas  pollutants  than  federal 
standards  permit  for  1070  models.  Xn  effect, 
that  means  a  pollutlon-Ctve  automobile. 

Cooper  gave  these  two  specific  arguments 
for  setting  the  1976  deadline: 

"If  you  don't  nx  these  standards,  you 
won't  get  the  maJdmum  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  companies  to  meet  them."  In  other 
words,  the  committee  believes  neceealty  will 
be  the  mother  of  invention. 

Delay  In  producing  a  nonpollutlng  car 
raises  the  possibility  that  there  wlU  be 
"further  degrading  of  the  air."  Oooper  point- 
ed out  that  the  10-year  average  life  of  a  car 
means  it  will  take  s  decade  for  tbe  full  im- 
pact of  the  pollution -free  car  to  be  felt.  "We 
have  all  these  used  cars — they're  practically 
hopeless"  In  terms  of  pollution  control,  be 
said. 

The  committee  Isnt  rvally  sure  tbe  auto 
Industry  can  meet  the  deadline.  "I  don't  siip- 
poM  anyone  knows  exacUy  whether  they  can 
make  It  or  not."  Cooper  says. 

A  provision  of  the  commtttMt's  bill  would 
permit  the  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfara  or  the  coiirta  to  extend  the  deadline 
a  year,  if  the  Induatry  could  Rhow  the  Impos- 
sibility of  moetmg  tbe  1976  requlrament. 
Ooopar  pat  forward  that  part  of  the  bill — In 
the  intenst,  he  said,  of  crffertng  tbe  UmSub- 


try  recourse  to  tbe  courts  as  a  matt«r  of  due 
process  of  law. 

Another  ameliorating  part  of  the  bill,  from 
the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  would  per- 
mit the  auto  companies  to  share  their  t«cb- 
nologlcal  advances  in  the  pollution  flsld 
without  running  afoul  of  federal  anti-trust 
laws. 

The  oommltcae  appears  to  have  come  to  its 
decUlon  to  seek  a  deadline  partly  because  of 
Its  conclusions  about  antipollution  requlre- 
menu  for  factories  and  power -generating 
plants. 

That  section  of  the  bill  would  completely 
reorganise  tbe  current  federal  approach  to- 
ward state  and  regional  pollution -control 
programs. 

The  HEW  secretary  would  be  required  to 
establish  national  clean-air  standards  that 
limit  pollutants  to  amounts  safe  for  tbe 
health  of  persons.  States  and  interstate  pol- 
lution-control regions  (such  as  the  one  en- 
compassing the  metropolitan  Louisville  area! 
would  have  to  write  plans  to  achlevv  those 
(tends.  They  woiild  have  to  restrict  pcdlu- 
tlon  to  whatever  extent  neceosary  to  bring 
about  air  that  is  safe  to  breathe. 

Vhe  bill.  In  fact,  gives  Implicit  sanction 
to  such  local  sctlons  as  forbidding  an  indus- 
try to  locate  in  an  area  If  Its  exhauats  would 
damage  air  quality,  or  restricting  trafDc  In 
certain  areas.  If  that  would  help  clear  tbe 
air.  It  does  this  by  saying  that  implementa- 
tion plans  properly  may  include  ■'land-uie 
and  transportation  controls  and  permits  " 

The  bill  sets  out  specific  timetables  for 
each  of  tbe  steps  involved  In  setting  na- 
tional standards,  adopting  local  plans,  and 
achieving  the  goals.  The  schedule  proposed 
in  the  bill  would  mean  that  in  about  4^ 
years,  the  air  everywhere  should  b«  at  l«Ht 
as  clean  as  the  national  standards  say  It 
should    be. 

This  concept  of  requlrlxig  dean  air  by  a 
specific  date  was  advocated  most  forcefully 
In  the  committee's  deliberations  by  Senator 
Thomas  Eagteton,  D-Mo.  He  is  a  member  of 
tbe  subcommittee  on  sir  and  water  pollution. 
ai    is    Oooper. 

Ben.  Edmund  Muskle.  the  Maine  Democrat 
who  la  suboommltiee  chairman,  draws  most 
of  the  credit  as  author  of  the  leglslaUon.  but 
it  was  Esgleton  who  confronted  officials  of 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, during  a  hearing,  with  the  question 
of  s  specific  deadUne. 

Dr.  John  T.  Middleton.  the  agency's  direc- 
tor, said  tbe  law  ougbt  to  allow  "a  reasonable 
tune "  for  oampllance.  particularly  since  all 
the  technical  dsvlcas  for  controlling  exhausts 
don't    yet    exist. 

"I  am  trying  to  force  tbe  state  of  the 
art"  of  pollution  control,  Eagleton  replied. 

He  also  argued  that  tt  would  be  Incon- 
sistent to  write  legislation  to  attain  clean 
air  without  guaranieelng  that  the  goals 
would  be  mftt  by  a  certain  date. 

That  thinking  prevailed,  and  "the  oono^t 
of  deadlines  runs  throughout  tbls  bUl,"  says 
Bailey  Guard,  Cooper's  chief  aide  on  the 
committee. 

While  Guard  Insists  that  the  sections  of 
the  bill  regarding  national  clean-air  stand- 
ards and  local  efforts  to  meet  them  are  of 
utmost  importance.  It  Is  tbe  timetable  for  tbe 
auto  industry  that  Is  receiving  most  of  the 
attention. 

"Detroit  U  ootnplalnlng  bitterly."  Guard 
said,  gesturing  toward  some  telegrams  and 
letters  on  a  table  In  his  office.  Already  local 
auto  dealers  In  Kentucky  have  mobUlxed 
to  send  wires  to  Oooper  to  protest  the  bill. 

Cooper  In  a  sense  acknowledges  that  tbey 
have  reason  to  complain.  He  calls  the  com- 
mittee's stand  "a  hard  position" — one  tbat 
will  cost  auto  oompanlJM  "large  sums  at 
money"  for  research;  that  may  result  in 
"higher  oosta  for  motor  cars";  that  OMy  force 
manufeetursra  to  "revolutionise  tbatr  pro- 
pulsion syatsons." 
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Th«r«  u-e  erttiea  of  Uie  Intenul-combuB- 
Uon  englBe  (moat  notably  the  B«lpb  Nmd«r 
tuk  rorc«  th&t  itiulled  ftlr  pollution)  who 
think  acme  substitute  must  be  foiind. 

Tbe  bUl.  in  feet,  would  Increese  federsl 
funds  for  refle*rch  Into  other  propuldoci 
methodB,  such  as  steam  and  electricity,  but 
this  Is  an  effort  that  Deuolt  welcomes.  One 
industry  witness  before  Muskles  subcocn- 
mlttee  said  he  Is  confldent  the  raseareh  will 
show  there  Is  no  feaslMa  altamaUra  to  the 
Internal  •combustion  engine. 

Should  the  Industry  fall  to  develop  a  clean 
gaeollne-bumlng  en^e  In  time  foe  use  In 
1076  or  "76.  and  should  no  alternate  engine 
be  sTOllable,  the  thlnttng  la  that  Congress 
mlgbt  then  change  the  law.  relaxing  the 
pollution  requirements  or  giving  the  In- 
dustry more  Ume  to  meet  them. 

"Becouree  to  the  Oongrese  Is  always  there," 
Cooper  said.  Muakle  hae  taken  the  aaine 
view. 

So  the  stage  Is  set  for  this  week's  debate 
on  the  future  of  the  auto  industry  and  the 
future  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Cooper  beUevea  the  Beneu  Is  Ukely  to 
approve  the  oooimlttee'e  bill.  It  would  prob- 
ably then  wind  up  m  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee,  where  Its  fate  Is  dlfflcuit 
to  predict.  However,  some  clean-air  bill  must 
be  approved  this  year,  because  the  ourrent 
law  expires. 

In  any  case.  It  is  perhaps  a  measure  of  the 
depth  of  the  national  alr-pollutlon  problem 
that  moderate  men  like  Cooper  and  Sen. 
Jennings  Randolph  of  Weet  Virginia,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  chairman,  have 
come  to  support  such  rigorous  action. 

"We  spent  Ood  knows  how  many  hours 
going  over  the  bill  line  by  line,  all  of  us 
learning  all  the  time."  Oooper  said.  "If  this 
Is  successful.  It  will  have  a  tremendous  effect 
on  reduction  of  air  pollution,  there's  no 
question  about  that." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  has  witnessed  one  of 
those  rare  legislative  achievements  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MrsKB).  By  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  the  mo«t  far-reaching  hope  of 
achieving  the,,  goal  o*  a  pollution-free 
atmosphere  comes  closer  to  realization. 
His  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  brilliance  of  his  presentation  are  re- 
flected In  the  unanimity  of  the  vote. 
Some  would  classify  this  bill  as  the 
strongest,  the  toughest,  the  most  far- 
reaching.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  the 
best.  I  know  of  the  long  hours,  of  the 
many  meetings  required  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Muskh  to  bring  about 
this  achievement.  To  Senator  M<;skzz 
and  his  entire  subcommittee,  the  country 
is  Indebted. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  his  sub- 
committee, the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGOS).  His  cooperation  and 
assistance,  advice  and  contribution  arc 
so  Indelibly  impressed  in  every  phase  of 
this  measure. 

To  the  chalrmui  of  the  full  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Rahdolph)  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Coopnt),  the  Senate  owes  a  special 
thanks  for  their  eHorts  In  bringing  about 
this  achievement. 

To  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLi)  and  Kentucky  (Mr.  CtooK)  and 
the  Senators  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast 
and  Mr.  Guittoi)  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  GDRMkY).  their  cooperation 
with  the  leadership  and  contributions  to 
this  debate  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  SenaU  as  a  whole  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  its  record  in  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.      

DESIGNATION  OP  OBSCKNE  OR 
OFFENSIVE  MAIL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  tbe  consideration  ol  Calendar  No. 
1233.  S.  3220. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows:  S.  3220,  a  bill  to 
protect  a  person's  right  of  privacy  by 
providing  for  the  designation  of  obscene 
or  offensive  mall  matter  by  the  sender 
and  for  the  return  of  such  matter  at  the 
eicpense  of  the  sender. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  3010(a)  of  title  SB,  tinlted 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  3  of  the 
Postal  Beorganliatlon  Act  (Public  Law  Bl- 
S7S:  8*  Stat.  74B) .  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
the  aubaeotlon  designation  "(a)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
"thereof"  tbe  first  time  It  appeals  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  tbe  following;  "the  fol- 
lowing notice  In  ouUtandlng  type:  'The  Bn- 
cloeed  Material  Is  Sexually  Oriented  Adver- 
tising, And  May,  If  Unrequested  By  The  Ad- 
dressee, Be  Returned  To  The  Sender  tJn- 
opeoed  At  No  Cost  To  The  Addressee." 

"(3)  Any  unrequested  sexually  oriented 
advertisement  may  be  returned  to  the  sender 
at  no  oast  to  the  addressee.  Any  such  un- 
requested advertisement  returned  to  the 
sender  under  tbls  paragraph  shall  be  de- 
Uver«d  to  the  sender,  who  ahall  pay  return 
postage  plus  a  service  charge  (not  less  than 
60  cents  for  each  piece  of  mall  matter  so 
deUvered)  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Postal 
Service." 

Bic.  3.  Section  aOlO  ot  such  title  Is  turtbar 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  tb«f«of  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

"(s)(l)  A  sender  who  falls  to  mark  the 
envelope  or  other  cover  of  mall  matter  as 
required  by  subsocOon  (a)  (1)  of  this  aecUon. 
or  who  refuaee  to  pay  the  postage  or  the 
service  charge  for  any  piece  of  uiir«que8t«d 
maU  matter,  rettimed  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  tbls  section,  shall  be  subject  to  a  dvU 
penalty  of  16.000  for  each  piece  of  such  mat- 
ter which  Is  not  marked  or  refused. 

"  (3)  A  civil  action  to  coUect  any  such  dvU 
penalty  may  be  brought  by  the  Dnlted  Stataa 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  Judicial  district  In  which  the  eender  re- 
sides, hss  his  principal  place  of  business,  or 
Is  found,  or  In  the  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  to  which  msll  matter,  sub- 
sequently resulting  In  the  civil  sctlon  to  ool- 
lect  the  clvU  penalty,  was  sent.  Proceas  of 
any  such  court  for  any  such  district  Issued 
In  any  such  action  may  be  served  In  any  other 
judicial  district." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordtfed. 

uwANiiiotm-ooivsaNT  SOSIlMilll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  final  vote 
on  this  bill  occur  at  the  hour  of  12:30 


tomorrow  afternoon,  and  I  ask  that  rule 
xn  be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  rule  XH 
will  be  walve(L 

The  order  subsequently  reduced  to 
writing  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senata  proceed  »  vota 
at  13:30  pjn.  on  September  33,  1970.  on  S. 
3330,  to  protect  a  person's  right  of  privacy 
by  providing  for  tbe  designation  of  obscane 
or  offensive  maU  matter  by  the  sender  and 
for  the  r«tum  of  such  matter  at  the  eipmae 
of  the  sender. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Houjuni). 

AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  FIXINO  THE 
BODNDARY  OF  EVERGLADES  NA- 
TIONAL PARK.  FLA. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 

on  S.  2585.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2865)  to  amend  the  Act  filing  the  bound- 
ary of  Everglades  NaUonal  Park,  Fla, 
and  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land 
therein,  in  order  to  increase  the  authorl- 
Mtlon  for  such  acquisitions",  which  wa» 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  eeetlon  8(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  fix  the  boundary  of  Bvergladoa  Na- 
Uonal Park,  Florida,  to  authortae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  land  theialn. 
and  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
land  not  Induded  within  said  boundary, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  3. 
1966  (72  Stat.  380)  as  amended  (83  Stat. 
134-  la  VS.C  ilOp).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "»3,000fl(» "  and  Inaertlng  In  Ilea  thereof 

■•«22.000.000". 

Sac.  3  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  said  Act  of  July  3,  1B58,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  s  period  after  the  word  "otherwise" 
and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
This  Is  the  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  remaining  Inholdings  In  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  Two  amendments 
were  adopted  by  the  House  which  were 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  a  measure 
affecting  the  Everglades  National  Park 
had  been  passed  since  this  bill  was  In- 
troduced, making  two  technical  amend- 
ments necessary. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr  BiBLi),  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixotti  , 
tlie  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  two  House  amendments. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  approv- 
ing the  motion  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  yielding  to 
me. 


DESIGNATION  OF  OBSCENE  OB 

OFFENSIVE  MAIL 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
erauon  of  the  bill  tS.  3220>  to  protect  a 
person's  right  of  privacj-  by  providing  for 
the  designation  of  obscene  or  offensive 
mail  matter  by  the  sender  and  for  the 
return  of  such  matter  at  the  expense  of 
the  sender. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows:  Between  lines  19 
and  20  on  page  5  insert  the  following : 

(3>  Efurh  pl*we  of  mall  requirwd  to  carry 
the  above  notice  must  be  sent  at  the  num 
preacrtbefl  for  flwt  class  mall. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  place  an 
added  burden  on  the  pusher— the  ped- 
dler. If  you  will — of  pornographic  litera- 
ture, literature  which  is  unsolicited,  lewd 
literature  which  is  an  Invasion  of  the 
right  of  privacy  of  the  individual.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  cope  with  a  problem 
which  has  become  quite  prevalent 
through  the  use  of  second-,  third->-and 
even  fourth-clase  mall. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  proposal,  affect- 
ing unsolicited  obscene  literature,  por- 
nographic material  through  th«  malls, 
will  be  given  the  most  serloufi  considera- 
tion. 

The  way  it  operates  at  the  present 
time,  the  UB.  Government,  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  does  deliver,  collect,  and 
deposit  mall,  acts  as  a  handmaiden  to 
these  pushers  of  pornography.  This  is 
one  way  to  face  up  to  a  problem  which 
has  become  quite  prevalent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  based 
on  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  mnny  of  my  constituents — and  I 
know  in  other  States  of  the  Nation  as 
well — many  people  are  greatly  offended 
by  this  unsolicited  literature. 

This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
one  seeks  to  acquire,  but.  I  repeat,  has 
to  do  only  with  unsolicited  pornographic 
material  delivered  to  the  homes  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country;  I  think  when 
these  materials  are  sent  without  request 
or  solicitation  there  is  a  clear  Invasion 
of  a  person's  right  of  privacy.  Those  in- 
dividuals that  market  these  materials 
should  be  limited  in  their  distribution  to 
those  individuals  that  specifically  request 
them.  This  bill  will  put  a  burden  on 
these  distributors  to  bear  the  financial 
risk  of  paying  return  postage  plus  a 
service  charge  if  any  party  receives  their 
materials  without  prior  request.  In  addi- 
tion, first-class  postage  rates  muet  be 
awd  bv  the  distributors  to  send  out  their 
products.  This  added  burden  is  imposed 
by  the  amendment  Just  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  I  beheve.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  Is  an  excellent  start  in  protecting  the 
option  of  the  individual  not  to  view 
pornographic  literature.  ' 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  91-1217  >  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RiCoaD.  as 
follows: 

STATSUSNT 

In  Ifcvorably  reporting  S.  3230  with  amend- 
mentfi  to  tbe  senate.  Uie  commute©  flr3t  tooh 
Into  account  the  obvious  and  urgent  need  to 
and  an  effective  way  ol  stopping  the  delivery 
Uirough  the  malls  of  unsolicited  Ralaclous 
and  prurient  materlala.  The  written  and 
photographic  pornography  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  1*  ahocJdng.  often 
perverse;  clearly  people  who  naturally  Ond 
Buch  materials  repulsive,  degrading,  and  of- 
fenalve  should  be  protected  from  it  and 
should  have  the  right  to  protect  their  lam- 
Ulcs  tram.  It. 

Increasing  numbers  of  complalnta  directed 
against  the  unsoUcited  deUvcry  of  poroog- 
raphT  to  homes  and  offices  toave  been  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  and  by  other  Mem- 
beta  of  Congreea:  and  the  committee's  public 
hearing  empbaalsed  that  the  ude  of  unaoU- 
clted  pornography  In  the  malls  Is  highly 
repugnant  to  many  thousands  of  reclplenta 
who  have  no  Idea  how  their  names  came  to 
be  a  part  of  the  senders'  mailing  llsu-  It  Is 
^parent  that  Senator  Mike  Manafleld  and 
thoee  who  Joined  him  aa  coeponaora  of  3. 
3220  have,  through  this  bill,  pointed  to  a 
clear  and  present  avenue  through  which 
every  diUsen's  privacy  can  be  Invaded;  and 
that  this  measure  merlta  congressional 
action. 

The  committee  weighed  carefully  the  re- 
qulremenu  for  effective  leglalattve  action  In 
the  same  scale  with  the  iMpo>»«ibUlty  to  pro- 
tect every  citizen's  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
flret  and  ftfth  amendments.  In  the  balance 
ibgalust  those  rights  also  Is  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  which  has  been  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  Supreme  Court.  Trespassers  may 
be  lawfully  ejected  from  private  property  or 
removed  by  police.  Uninvited  salesmen,  pur- 
veying whatever  product,  may  be  ordered  off 
the  doorstep.  These  rlghta  to  protect  one's 
privacy  are  rooted  deep  In  ancient  common 
law. 

The  committee  through  this  bill  as 
amended  seeks  to  assure  that  this  same  flght 
to  protect  one's  privacy  In  hla  home  Is  applied 
to  prtjtect  every  dUaen  from  unsolicited  por- 
nography. In  any  medium  of  communication. 
delivered  through  the  mails.  U  the  sanctity 
and  privacy  of  the  home  are  protected  by  the 
common  law  right  to  eject  trespassers,  so 
ahould  ordinary  decent,  family  life  be  pro- 
tected from  pornographic  maiertala  moving 
gratultoiialy  Into  the  mailbox  from  the  mall 

stream.  

This  measure  as  amended  Involves  no  cen- 
sorship. It  Is  Bllent  on  mall  matter  ordered  or 
requested  by  the  addressee,  who,  when  he 
breaks  the  seal,  knows  what  to  expect.  8 
aaao  is  designed  to  protect  the  family  mem- 
ber, possibly  an  impreeslonable  child,  from 
the  shock  ot  unsuspectingly  opening  an  un- 
marked envelope  and  finding  within  It  lurid 
and  blatant  sexual  photographs  or  other  sex- 
ual material. 

This  bill  supports  and  adds  to  current  taw 
which  now  proridee  a  measure  of  protection 
against  unsolicited  pornography. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  enacted  title  m  of 
PubUo  Law  90-300  providing  that  the  recipi- 
ent of  any  pandering  advertisement  was  au- 
thorised to  nie  a  complaint  with  the  Post- 
master General  and  thus  Initiate  a  serlas  of 
administrative  actions  designed  to  stop  any 
further  rn^^iing  to  the  addressee  of  such  mall. 
In  its  1969  term,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  St4te«  sustained  the  constitutionality 
of  that  statute. 


The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  signed  into 
l*w  in  August  1970  iQcludea  a  provision,  to 
become  effective  February  I,  1971.  permitting 
any  person  to  fUe  with  the  postAl  service  ft 
statement  that  he  or  his  minor  children  or 
both  do  not  wish  to  receive  from  any  souroe 
any  sexiially  oriented  advertisement.  The  act 
provides  that  the  postal  service  will  maintain 
a  list  of  these  persons  and  will  make  the  list 
ftvaUable  to  mailers  at  coat.  The  General 
Counsel  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  tesU- 
fied  that  the  postal  service  contemplatea 
maintaining  the  list  by  computer  and  mak- 
ing computer  printouts  of  nationwide  names 
and  addresses  available  for  sale  to  mailers. 
Mailers  are  prohibited  from  sending  sexually 
oriented  advertisements  to  anyone  whose 
name  has  been  on  the  list  for  more  than  30 
days.  The  act  provides  for  the  use  of  court 
orders  to  enjoin  violation  of  this  prohibition. 
Civil  penalties  are  reserved  for  willful  vio- 
lations. 

B.  aaao  as  tNraoDocxD 
8.  3230  as  introduced  provides  that  the  en- 
velope or  other  cover  of  any  mall  matter  that 
Includes  obscene  mail  matter  or  mail  matter 
that  may  t>e  obscene  or  offensive  shall  be 
marked  by  the  sender:  "The  Enclosed  Ma- 
terial May  B«  Obscene  or  Offensive  to  the 
Addressee." 

Obeoene  mail  matter,  for  the  porpoeee  of 
the  bUl.  U  denned. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any  mall 
matter  received  by  the  addressee  and  deter- 
mined by  him  in  his  sols  discretion  to  be  ob- 
scene may  be  returned  to  the  sender.  The 
addxe«e«  Is  required  to  write  "Obaeene  Mall 
Matter"  on  the  returned  envelope.  Provision 
Is  made  that  the  sender  pay  the  flrst-clasa 
rate  for  the  return  of  the  mall  matter  plus  a 
service  charge  of  not  less  than  60  cents. 

A  sender  who  fails  to  mark  the  cover  or 
who  refusee  to  pay  the  postage  or  stfrloe 
charge  will  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
^.000  for  each  such  failure. 

The  oommlttee  considered  the  following 
possible  misapplications  of  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced: 

The  addressee  may  return  to  the  sender. 
at  the  sender's  expense  and  with  a  aur- 
charge  Imposed  upon  him,  any  mall  matter 
"determined  by  him  [the  addressee)  in  his 
sole  discretion  to  be  obscene."  Thus  any 
mailing  could  be  returned.  If  the  addressee 
were  willing  to  state  that  he  found  It  obscene. 
This  wovUd  Impose  postage  and  penalty  costs 
upon  the  sender  and  subject  him  to  the  bas- 
ard  of  a  t&.OOO  fine  If  he  failed  to  pay  the 
costs.  The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
many  copies  of  a  recent  Issue  of  a  national 
magazine  reporting  on  current  seiual  mores 
in  a  way  Inoffensive  to  most  people  would 
doubtless  have  been  returned  aa  obaeene,  at 
great  and  unwarranted  cost  to  the  publisher. 
Political  advertisements,  mall-order  catalogs, 
or  any  mall  would  be  subject  to  return.  The 
Post  Ofllce  Department  noted  that  "In  Its 
most  evenhanded  form,  (the  bill]  is  saying 
that  the  mailing  of  any  matter  may  cost  the 
sender  63  cents.  If  the  addressee  chooses  to 
return  It  as  obscene." 

S  S220  covers  all  mall  matter  which  may 
fall  within  the  bill's  definition  of  obscen- 
ity. Imposing  restrtctiona  not  only  upon  \jn- 
soUclted  pornographic  material  but  also 
upon  mall  which  the  addressee  has  ordered 
and  Is  purchasing.  Inoffensive  art  publica- 
tions depleting  nudes,  for  example,  would  be 
required  by  law  to  be  labeled  aa  possibly  t>e- 
ing  obscene.  All  advertisement  for  such  a 
publication  could  be  rettiroed  to  the  sender 
at  his  expense. 

COUMII'IIX     AlCnrbMENTS 

The  oommlttee  has  amended  S.  3220  In 
such  a  way  aa  to  minimize  thew  possible 
cnlsappUeatlons.  As  amended,  the  bill  expands 
the  provisions  of  section  3010  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  Public 
Law  01-376.  and  Postal  Reorganlwtton  Act. 
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PreMlitly.  ««tlon  3010  Imposes  rMtrlctloni 
upon  uxuaily  oriented  advertisement*.  Thua, 
the  thrust  ot  the  amended  bill  Is  to  provide 
further  protection  lor  addressees  Irom  of- 
fensive BdvcrUslng  materlol  sent  through 
the  mall.  The  blU  as  Introduoed  applies  to 
any  otiscene  mall  matter  or  mall  matter  that 
may  be  obscene  or  mall  matter  that  the  ad- 
dressee deems  to  be  obecene.  The  committee 
believes  that  it  Is  advertlsemcnte  whlcb  con- 
stitute the  greatest  bulk  of  unsolicited  sexual 
mall.  Other  such  mall  la  generally  ordered 
or  requested. 

Section  3010(at  provides  tliat  sexually  or- 
iented advertisements  shall  bear  tlie  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  and  such  mark  or 
notice  aa  the  postal  service  may  prescribe. 
The  amended  bill  amends  secUon  3010(a)  by 
requiring  the  following  notice  to  be  printed 
on  the  cover:  "The  Encloeed  Material  la 
SextuOly  Oriented  Advertising  and  Uay.  U 
Cnrequested  by  the  Addreeeee,  Be  Ketumed 
To  the  Sender  Unopened  At  No  Cost  To  The 
Addressee." 

The  amended  bill  provides  tbat  any  un- 
requested  sexually  oriented  advertisement 
may  be  returned  unopened  at  no  coat  to  the 
addressee.  Return  postage  shall  be  paid  by 
the  sender  plus  a  service  charge  of  not  leas 
than  90  centa. 

Retained  unchanged  Is  tbe  provision  of 
Public  Law  91-376  discussed  earlier  which  al- 
lows any  person  to  file  with  the  postal  service 
notice  that  he  desires  to  receive  no  sexually 
oriented  advertisements:  the  provision  that 
the  postal  service  shall  maintain  lists  of  such 
persons  and  make  them  available  to  mailers 
at  a  coat:  the  provision  that  mailers  may  not 
send  sexual  advertisements  to  anyone  whose 
name  has  been  on  the  list  for  30  days. 

Retained  also  Is  section  SOlO's  definition  of 
"sexually  oriented  advertisement."  which 
contains  the  following  exclusion:  "Material 
otherwise  within  the  definition  •  •  •  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  constitute  a  sexually  oriented 
^1  advertisement  if  It  constitutes  only  a  small 

2'*  and  Insignificant  part  of  the  whole  of  a  single 

catalog,  book,  periodical,  or  other  work  the 
remainder  of  whlcb  Is  not  primarily  devoted 
to  sexual  matters." 

This  exclusion  from  the  definition  of  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisements,  absent  from 
the  bill  as  Introduced,  will  serve  effectively 
to  exempt  advertisements  which  are  not  sala- 
cious and  prurient  In  Intent  and  will  pre- 
vent wholesale  and  possibly  malicious  misuse 
of  the  right  to  rettim. 

The  right  to  return  mall  at  the  expense  of 
the  sender  If  the  mall  Is  determined  In  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  addressee  to  be  obscene 
Is  not  retained  In  the  amended  bill. 

S.  3230  as  amended  adds  a  new  section  fol- 
lowing closely  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
Introduced ;  poauge  plus  service  charge  to  be 
paid  by  the  sender  and  liability  to  a  »6.000 
civil  penalty  for  noncompliance. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  title  of 
the  bill  to  make  It  more  descriptive  of  the 
bill's  purpose.  The  title  now  refers  to  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisements  rather  than  to 
obscene  and  offen-slve  mall  matter. 
eusiMAar 
S.  3330  as  amended  adds  to  the  procedure 
by  which  the  privacy  of  the  home  may  be 
protected  from  sexually  oriented  material  by 
placing  reasonable  ond  enforceable  restric- 
tions upon  sexual  advertisements.  The  oom- 
mlttee believes  that  It  Is  through  advertise- 
ments of  .wxual  material  that  privacy  Is  moat 
often  Invaded. 

1.  Under  Public  Law  80-306.  through  a 
complaint  to  the  Postmaster  General,  a  citi- 
zen can  set  In  motion  administration  action 
designed  to  halt  the  delivery  at  hla  home 
of  pandering  advertisements. 

a.  Through  section  3010  of  title  39.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law 
91-375.  the  sender  of  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements must,  by  taw,  state  on  the  cover 
that  the  enclosed  mAterlal  U  sexually  ori- 
ented. 


3.  A  person  who  does  not  wlab  to  rsoelve 
sexually  oriented  advertisement*  In  hla  own 
name  or  In  the  name  of  his  minor  children 
may  ao  advise  the  postal  semes  and  the 
postal  service  shall  make  hla  name  available 
to  maUera  who  are  prohibited  from  sending 
bim  such  advertisement*. 

4.  Under  the  provisions  of  S.  saao  as 
amended  any  unrequested  sexually  oriented 
advertisement  may  be  returned  to  the  sender 
at  no  coat  to  the  addressee  Return  postage 
of  such  unrequested  advertisements  will  be 
paid  by  the  sender  plus  a  surcharge  of  not 
less  than  60  centa. 

When  a  question  arlfies  whether  there  la  a 
violation  on  the  part  of  the  sender,  a  de- 
termination will  be  made  by  a  district  court 
of  the  United  Statea.  The  court  will  have  re- 
course to  the  definition  spelled  out  In  law 
excepting  certain  advertising  matter  from 
the  genera]  restrictions. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  these  explicit 
provisions  of  law,  taken  together,  will  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  the  home  from  Invasion 
by  unsoUcited  sexual  material  and  vrtll  pro- 
tect publishers  and  advertisers  from  unjusti- 
fied misappllcauon  of  the  law. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  vote  on  this  measure  tonight. 
I  know  of  no  further  amendments.  We 
trtll  vote  on  it  at  12:30  tomorrow,  as 
agreed  by  the  Senate.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  third  reading  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  prefer 
waiting  until  tomorrow. 


tary-polltical  implications.  It  has  been 
stated,  for  Instance,  we  could  not  safely 
evacuate  our  citizens  without  politically 
and  militarily  securing  Amman.  Clearly, 
this  action  would  have  severe  conse- 
Quences. 

We  have  permitted  over  the  past  22 
years  a  vacuum  to  be  created  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  ore  now  suflerlng  the  con- 
sequences of  neglecting  the  third  force 
which  we  helped  to  create:  the  Palestin- 
ian refugees.  But  we  must  start  to  solve 
this  problem  by  supporting  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Israel  and  all  of  the  nations 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  if  the  mtegrity  of 
Jordan  is  judged  to  be  jeopardized  by  an- 
other country,  we  should  consider  send- 
ing Jordan  military  materiel,  as  in  the 
case  of  Israel,  but  not  personnel. 

This  is  the  time  for  more  aggressive 
diplomatic  action  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  based  upon  historic,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  ties  with  all  the  par- 
ties in  the  Middle  East,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  reconciling  role  in  a 
situation  which  has  been  sadly  neglected 
in  the  past. 


POTENTIAL  US.  INTERVi3«TION  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  becomes 
more  volatile  and  the  fate  of  the  present 
government  in  Jordan  more  in  doubt.  I 
thlnlc  that  we  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  exactly  what  American  in- 
terests in  the  area  are  and.  from  that 
perspective,  determine  what  action 
should  be  taken  by  our  Government. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pubUc- 
Ity  given  to  the  potential  unilateral  mili- 
tary intervention  of  the  United  States 
into  Jordan  to  either  try  to  safely  evac- 
uate American  citizens  there  or  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  King  Hussein. 
The  only  type  of  intervention.  I  believe. 
in  which  our  country  should  engage 
should  be  with  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  then  preferably  through  multi- 
lateral or  third  party  efforts.  To  unilat- 
erally move  into  Jordan,  no  matter  how 
humanitarian  our  motives,  could  even 
possibly  increase  the  present  danger  to 
American  lives,  particularly  the  hostages, 
and  precipitate  a  major  confrontation 
and  possibly  a  third  world  war. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  protect 
American  lives  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
the  question  is  how  to  best  accomplish 
this  end.  It  has  been  reported  that  Egypt 
expressed  a  willingness  to  send  an  air- 
plane to  evacuate  100  newsmen,  mostly 
American,  from  Amman.  Possibly  an 
Arab  coimtry,  such  as  Egypt,  Lebanon,  or 
Kuwait,  or  a  third  party,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  United  Nations,  could  do 
the  same  for  our  other  citizens.  If  Ameri- 
can military  persoimel  were  to  arrive  in 
Amman  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
lineate between  a  humane  project  to 
withdraw  civilian  people  and  the  mill- 


LEGISLATIVE '  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, just  as  a  reminder  to  Members,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  vote,  at  12:30 
pjn.,  on  S.  3220,  the  bill  dealing  with 
pornographic  mail,  and  at  2  p.m.  there 
vrtll  be  a  vote,  under  the  previous  order, 
on  the  conference  report  on  S.  3837.  the 
equal  time  amendment  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  As  to  the  vote  on  the  anU- 
pomogrsphic  bill  at  12:30.  at  what  time 
is  it  anticipated  that  the  blU  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  become  the  pend- 
ing business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  answer  the  question, 
except  to  say  this:  The  Senate  will  ad- 
journ until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kkhnioy)  will  be  recog- 
nized under  the  previous  order  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.  Following  that 
order,  there  wiU  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business.  I  am 
just  not  in  a  position  to  state  what  the 
situation  will  be  with  regard  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  tomorrow  morning.  I 
knew  the  able  Senator  has  that  In  mind. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what  I  had  In 
mind.  I  wondered  how  much  Umc  is  to  be 
allocated  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
Apparently  it  ts  going  to  be  pretty  well 
frozen  out.  imder  this  plan. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do 
know  that  there  have  been  discussions 
today  between  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B«yh), 
and  other  Senators,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  Icnow,  much  less  to  say,  what 
the  situation  will  be  In  the  momliiK. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  anticipated  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  ResoluUon  1  might  possibly  be 
indeflnitelv  postponed  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  doubt 
that  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  hopes  that  is  the  case. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senate  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QRHTIN.  Mr.  President,  along  a 
related  line,  of  course,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Post  Offlce  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee  iMr.  Pono)  will. 
I  think,  have  some  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  pending  bUl  on  which  »  vote  is  to 
be  taken  at  12:30  tomorrow.  Although 
the  acting  majority  leader,  of  course, 
cannot  assure  us.  would  it  be  the  Inten- 
tion there  would  be  some  time  In  ad- 
vance of  the  vote,  which  would  be  equally 
divided,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  bill 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
that  can  be  arranged.  How  much  time 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  think  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  want? 
Mr.  ORIPFIN.  I  imagine  15  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, without  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  prin- 
cipal parties.  I  take  the  liberty  of  pre- 
senting the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  begin- 
ning at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  there 
be  30  minutes  of  debate  on  the  pending 
bill,  the  time  to  be  equallv  divided  be- 
tween the  able  majority  leader  and  the 
able  minority  leader,  or  their  designees. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  anticipate 
that  at  that  time  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  will  have  been  displaced  as  the  pending 
business  for  the  day? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  not 
for  the  day.  Just  for  that  particular  time, 
the  half  hour  for  debate,  and  the  time 
which  would  be  required  for  the  rollcall, 
which  has  already  been  ordered. 

May  I  say  to  the  able  Senator.  I  am 
Just  in  no  position  to  state,  because  I  do 
not  know,  what  the  situation  will  be  to- 
morrow with  respect  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  earlier  today,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  was  made  the  order 
of  business  for  tomorrow  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  That 
order  still  stands. 

Bfr.  ALLEN.  Then  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  bill,  would  we  go  back,  then, 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
suspect  so.  unless,  prior  to  that  time,  ar- 
rangements have  been  agreed  upon  to 
set  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  aside  for  a 
longer  period. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KiNNiDT)  tomorrow,  for 
wtiich  an  order  has  already  been  grant- 
ed, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There 
could  very  well  be.  depending  on  the  hour 
at  which  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  is  conclud- 
ed, some  discussion  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1  prior  to  12  o'clock,  when  the 
Senate  will  again  return  to  the  pending 
measure. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So.  Mr. 
President.  In  recapitulation,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  speak  for  15 
minutes  folloa-ing  the  prayer  and  the 
disposal  of  any  unobjected-to  bills  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar  tomorrow  morning. 
There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  and 
if  that  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  should  close  prior 
to  12  o'clock  noon.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion i,  which  Is  the  unfinished  business, 
will  automatically  come  back  before  the 
Senate. 

In  any  event,  at  13  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow, time  on  the  pornographic  mail 
measure  would  begin  running.  There 
would  be  one-half  hour  of  debate,  and  at 
the  close  of  tliat  period,  tlie  vote  on  the 

bill  would  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  mindful  also 
of  the  conference  report  on  which  there 
is  a  imanimous  consent  for  a  vote  at  2 
p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
There  will  be  a  vote  at  3  pm.  on  the  con- 
ference report,  and  this  request  was 
agreed  to  yesterday. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  hope  we  can  make  progress 
on  various  measures  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  Interpose  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  under- 
stand that.  Hopefully,  some  time  tomor- 
row the  majority  leader  may  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  state  what  the  situation  will  be 
with  regard  to  future  action  on  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  1. 

Ml'.  ALLEN.  I  tliank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 
Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  1  know 


that  the  majority  leader  Is  very  hopeful 
of  getting  on  with  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness on  the  calendar  awaiting  action, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  expound  upon  the  virtues  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  before  another 
cloture  vote  is  reached. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alattama  is  anxious  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  have  some  additional  con- 
tributions to  make  with  respect  to  that 
measure. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mi.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance wiUi  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjoiimed  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
September  23.  1970.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22.  1970: 

tJ3.  Cacrrr  Oooets 

Jobn  P»ul  Stevens.  oJ  nilnoU.  to  be  a  0.8. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  scTeoth  circuit,  vice 
Elmer  J.  Schneckenberg.  deceased. 

Bobert  H.  McWlUlEini.  Jr.  of  Colorado,  to 
be  D  S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  lOlh  circuit,  vice 
Jean  S.  BreiteOBteln.  retired. 

VS.  DwraicT  Contra 

Sam  c.  Pointer,  Jr.,  of  Alafcama.  to  be  a 
tJ.3-  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
OT  Alabajna,  vice  a  new  position  created  under 
Public  t*w  91-273  approved  June  2,  1870. 

Walter  K.  stapleton.  of  Delaware,  to  tse  a 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  dlatrlct  of  Dela- 
ware, vice  Edwin  D.  steel.  Jr..  retired. 

Frank  J.  McOarr.  of  nunols.  to  be  a  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  duulct  of 
nilnoU.  vice  a  new  poaltlon  created  under 
PubUc  Law  91-372  approved  June  2.  1970. 

Pl3>XaAl.   TKADB   COMHISSIOM 

David  8.  Dennlson.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Ck)mznlBBloner  for  tbe  term  of 
7  yean  from  Sepumber  3»,  1970.  vice  PhUlp 
Elman. 

Nationu.  M^iATtoM  Boaao 

David  B.  Stowe.  of  Maryland,  to  t>e  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  tbe 
term  expiring  July  1.  1973.  vice  Leverett 
Edwards.  Urm  expired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— t'ucsdai/,  September  22,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  come  boldiv  to  the  Throne  ot 
Grace,  that  we  tnay  obtain  mercy  and 
And  maee  to  helf  in  time  ot  need.  He- 
brews 4 :  16. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  who  hast 
taught  us  not  only  to  think  of  ourselves 
but  to  tliink  of  othen  and  to  be  con- 
cerned about  them,  we  remember  before 
Thee  all  who  are  burdened  and  op- 
pressed, particularly  our  prlaonen  of  war. 


Comfort  them  with  the  sense  of  Thy 
presence,  strengthen  them  for  the  ordeal 
they  are  facing,  give  them  patience  In 
their  siiflerlng.  keep  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance alive  within  them,  and  grant  a  hap- 
py issue  out  of  all  their  affliction — a  safe 
return  to  their  loved  ones. 

Bless  their  families,  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  living  in  dark  uncertainty  yet  still 
hoping  and  praying  and  working  for  the 
return  of  those  they  love  with  all  their 
hearts. 

May  we  here  highly  resolve  to  continue 
to  do  our  best  to  seek  the  release  of  the 


captives,  the  end  of  war.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  peace  on  earth:  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jounul  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes pjn.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECESS 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declare*  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETINO  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OP  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE COL.  FRANK  BORMAN,  SPE- 
CIAL REPRESENTATIVE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  ON  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 


The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
At  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pm.,  the 
Doorkeeper  (Hon.  WlUlam  M.  MlUer) 
announced  tlie  President  pro  tempore 
and  Members  of  the  VS.  Senate  who  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  pro  tempore 
taking  the  chair  at  the  left  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  conduct  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  on  prisoners 
of  war.  Col,  Frank  Borman,  VS.  Mi 
Force  retired,  into  the  Chamber,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Aibebt; 
the  genUeman  from  U)Uislana,  Mr. 
Boccs;  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina Mr.  Rivnis:  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mohoah;  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  TxAcui;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  Mr.  D»ni«.;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Geeau)  R. 
ford;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
A«on>s:  the  genUeman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Aduk;  the  genUeman  from  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Bbock;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  ZiOH.  _^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
President  pro  tempore  appoints  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  as  members  of  the 
committee  to  escort  Colonel  Borman  into 
the  Chamber  the  following;  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Mr.  Mansfhu);  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  Mr.  ELLiHiiaa;  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Pm-saiaHi; 
the  Setiator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Bixn- 
ms-  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bvhd;  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Scott;  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr  Aikik;  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota Mr.  YooNo:  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Aixott;  and  tixe  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  aarra. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  .--_ 

The  Membera  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  In 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  Col.  Frank  Bor- 
man, special  representative  of  the  Prea- 
Ident  on  prisoners  of  war. 

Col.  Prank  Borman.  special  repitsent- 
aUve  of  the  President  on  prisoDcn  of 
war,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
escort,  entered  the  Chamber  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rlsing.l 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress this  Is  indeed  a  solemn  and  liistoric 
occasion.  In  holding  this  Joint  meeting 
the  Congress  reflects  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  moral  outrage  held  by  the  Ameri- 
cxvi aoee— Part  2« 


can  people  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  have 
treated  prisonera  of  war.  This  sense  of 
moral  outrage  U  held  without  regard  to 
parOsanslilp  or  philosophy  and  is  com- 
plewly  independent  of  one's  views  on 
policy  about  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  is  neither  a  poUtJcal  nor  a  military 
question.  It  is  fundamentally  a  moral 
question.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  Is  also  covered  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Member  of 
the  Con«i«!s  of  the  United  States  and 
for  a  united  Nation  when  I  say  that  our 
hearts  and  minds  have  experienced  im- 
measurable anguish  over  the  plight  of 
these  brave  men  and  Intense  resentment 
over  their  treatment;  also  that  our  hopea 
and  prayers  go  to  them  and  their  loved 
ones  in  this  their  hour  of  travail. 

It  gives  me.  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, great  pleasure  to  introduce  Col. 
Prank  Borman.  the  President's  Bepre- 
senUOve  on  Prisoners  of  War.  who  has 
labored  so  long  and  diligently  on  this 
matter. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Colonel  BORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  and  Members  of  the  Congress, 
distinguished  guests:  few  Americans  in 
their  lifetime  have  the  opportunity  to 
luldress  this  audience  once.  As  some  of 
you  may  remember,  this  will  be  my 
second  time.  I  am  deeply  honored,  as  I 
am  sure  you  know.  The  last  time  I  was 
here,  which  was  Just  last  year.  I  was  able 
to  tell  you  about  the  voyage  of  Apollo  8. 
and  I  was  able  to  report  to  you  that  it 
was  an  American  success  and  a  human 
triumph.  „  ^ 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  3&-day 
trip  around  the  globe  in  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  and  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  can  only  report 
American  anguish  and  human  tragedy. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  plight 
of  the  prisoners  of  any  war  without  dis- 
cussing the  war  itself,  but  I  propose  not 
to  do  that  today,  for  two  reasons: 

First,  It  is  quite  obvious  to  any  serious 
student  of  the  intercourse  of  naUons  that 
our  course  in  Southeast  Asia  cannot  be 
influenced  in  any  significant  manner  by 
the  treatment  or  the  cause  of  the  prison- 
ers. In  other  words,  we  cannot  permit 
them  to  be  political  hostages. 

Second.  I  tliink  that  the  length  of  the 
IncarceraUon  of  many  of  the  men  and 
certainly  the  condiUons  of  imprisonment 
of  all  the  men  make  the  humanitarian 
aspect  of  this  quesUon  a  transcendent 
one.  and  It  is  certainly  one  that  all 
Americans  can  unite  behind,  regardless 
of  their  opinion  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
I  would  ask  you  to  undergo  a  litUe 
exercise  tiiat  I  found  helpful  on  the  trip 
as  I  tried  to  renew  my  faith  every  eve- 
ning after  a  fnistratlng  day,  I  tried  to 
place  mjself  mentally  in  the  position  of 
a  prisoner  in  a  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camp,  and  if  you  will  indulge  me  for  Just 
a  few  moments.  I  would  like  you  to  place 
yourselves  in  that  position  Just  briefly, 
and  as  you  formulate  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  consider  your  surroundings,  al- 
low me  to  anUclpate.  if  I  may.  a  few  of 
the  Uiings  Uiat  you  may  be  interested  in. 


First  of  aU,  I  think  you  would  be 
amazed  to  find  that  a  great  many  of  youi 
fellow  countrymen.  In  Government  and 
out  of  Government,  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  States,  and  even  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Geneva 
ConvenUons  on  the  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War  apply  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  from 
arUcle  2  of  this  convenUon. 

The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to  >U 
cases  of  aoclared  war  or  of  any  otha-  armed 
conflict  which  may  arue  betiraen  two  or 
more  of  the  High  Contracting  ParUea  . 


There  Is  no  quesUon  that  the  Geneva 
Conventions  do  apply  to  our  prisoners 
In  North  Vietnam  and  In  the  other  areas 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  next  quesUon  that  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  considering,  particularly  if  you 
have  been  there  any  length  of  Ume  at  all, 
is  the  quesUon  of  war  criminal  charges 
that  have  been  so  blatenUy  and  absiirdly 
broadcast  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
have  Indeed  been  reb-oadcast  and  trans- 
mitted bv  many  dissident  groups  within 
this  country.  I  am  told  by  many  feUow 
returnees  that  this  is  one  you  are  greeted 
with  every  morning. 

I  suppose  particularly  if  you  are  a 
pUot — and  most  of  you  who  are  incar- 
cerated in  North  Vietnam  are  pilots— 
you  would  find  this  a  rather  difficult 
charge  to  comprehend,  because  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  remember  that  as  a 
resiilt  of  a  conscious  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  destrucUon  in  North 
Vietnam  to  military  targets,  you  were 
oftentimes  forced  to  Sy  specified  routes 
over  the  heaviest  antiaircraft  concentra- 
tions in  history.  You  were  specifically 
ordered  and  desperately  attempted  to  hit 
only  military  targets,  and  at  times  It 
seemed  that  even  basic  tactics,  local  tac- 
tics, were  being  sent  from  Wasliington 
in  an  effort  to  ascertain  tliat  you  did 
not  hit  anything  but  the  specified  mlU- 
tary  targets. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  war  criminal 
charge  is  utter  rubbish  and  would  not 
stand  up  In  any  reasonable  court  to  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Next.  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  you  would  have  Is  how  many 
of  your  fellow  countrymen  share  your 
fate.  I  liave  to  report  to  you  that  I,  un- 
fortunately, caimot  answer,  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  never  Issued  a 
formal  and  otBcial  list  of  any  of  thdr 
prisoners.  Think  about  that,  in  the  over 
6  years  that  they  held  our  prisoner*, 
never  once  have  they  Issued  a  formal  list 
of  the  people  that  they  hold,  another 
obvious  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. .^  . 
I  could  teU  you  that  there  are  about 
I  600  UJS.  dUiens  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  We  have  received  letters  from  323 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam,  and  one 
held  by  the  Vietcong  In  South  Vietnam. 
Prom  propaganda  broadcasts,  pictures, 
and  returnees,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  tlrnt  there  are  about  378  Americans 
incarcerated  in  North  Vietnam.  78  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  three  in  Laos,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  457  that  we  know  were  at 
one  time  aUve  out  of  the  1,500  that  are 
missing.  ..  . 
I  would  also  have  to  report  to  you  that 
some  of  your  fellow  prisoners  have  been 
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held  longer  tiuui  any  other  prlfonere  In 
the  history  of  this  country,  some  over 
8  years. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  your  Im- 
prisonment and  your  capture?  By  and 
large  it  Is  a  similar  story.  After  your 
capture  you  were  probably  beaten, 
dragged  through  villages.  In  some  cases 
tortured. 

If  you  have  been  a  prisoner  for  any 
length  of  time,  you  have  probably  lost 
45  to  60  pounds.  Your  food  generally 
consists  of  two  meals,  one  largely  rice 
and  squash  soup  and  an  evening  meal  of 
pig  fat.  It  Is  designed  barely  to  keep  you 
alive.  It  appears,  as  Is  the  medical  care, 
destined  to  barely  avert  death  rather 
than  promote  health. 

I  would  also  have  to  regret  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  documented  cases  of  19  of 
your  fellow  prisoners  being  murdered  or 
allowed  to  die  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
Just  recently  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
ep<dcen  of  Sve  deaths  in  their  prisons. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know,  also 
that  you  are  probably  held  in  solitary 
confinement.  Your  recreation  consists  of 
two  dally  broadcasts  in  English  by  the 
Hanoi  radio.  Many  of  your  fellow  pris- 
oners have  resorted  to  mental  gymnas- 
tics. One  of  them  even  constructed  men- 
tally a  logarithm  table.  Another  one  was 
able  to  salvage  bits  of  toilet  paper  and 
make  himself  a  deck  of  cards  and  play 
solitaire  tmtll  he  was  discovered  and  bis 
deck  of  cards  destroyed. 

I  am  sure  the  questions  that  would  in- 
fluence you  and  concern  you  the  moet 
would  be  questions  of  your  family,  your 
loved  ones,  and  your  clilldren  at  home. 
Again  I  would  have  an  unforttmate 
answer.  I  could  only  report  it  has  been 
a  difflctilt  time  for  them — Ilrst  not  know- 
ing your  fate  and  then  this  coupled  with 
the  usual  problems  of  trying  to  be  both 
mother  and  father  to  growing  children, 
children  who  in  many  cases  you  have 
never  even  seen.  But  I  could  also  report 
to  you  that  they  have  fought  for  you  with 
a  wonderful  spirit,  with  great  dedica- 
tion, and  that  they  have  done  this  with- 
out falling  into  an  ever-ready  trap  of 
attacking  ttieir  own  Government  for 
your   incarceration. 

I  could  also  report  to  you.  I  think  in 
a  hopeful  manner,  that  since  May  of 
1969  your  case  has  been  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  At  that  time  the  Pres- 
ident made  a  conscious  decision  to  pub- 
llciie  the  plight  of  our  prisoners  in  the 
hope  that  the  forces  of  world  opinion 
would  do  something  to  cause  more  hu- 
manitarian treatment  and  consideration 
of  early  release.  I  think  this  decision 
was  right.  And  I  could  also  report  to  you 
that  I  can  confidently  say  that  every 
member  of  the  executive  department,  the 
Congress,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  working  dally  to 
insure  that  you  do  receive  the  humani- 
tarian treatment  that  you  deserve  and 
for  your  early  relea.'se. 

Well,  If  I  can  bring  you  back  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to  report 
to  you  on  the  trip  that  I  recently  made  In 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Kegley,  who  is 
an  expert  on  the  prisoner  situation  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  Is  my  report  even 


though  I  went  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  President,  and  I  have  written  some 
notes  here  on  yellow  paper.  I  still  have 
not  reviewed  this  report  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  department,  and  it 
is  essentially  the  same  one  that  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  In  San  Clemente. 
Colonel  Kegley  and  I  visited  14  coun- 
tries. We  went  first  to  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
Stockholm.  Paris,  Geneva.  Belgrade,  Al- 
giers. Teheran.  Delhi,  Bangkok,  Vien- 
tiane. Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  and  Tokyo. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  we  were  able  to 
contact  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
VIetcong  directly.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
tried  through  third  parties  in  three  coun- 
tries and  we  were  unsuccessful.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  we  were  able  to  go  to 
Hanoi — we  were  prepared  to — to  discuss 
the  situation.  I  can  tell  you  the  close-st  we 
got  was  Vientiane,  Laos.  I  can  tell  you 
that  we  foimd  a  vast  amoimt  of  sympathy 
around  the  world.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  receive  new  and 
additional  entreaties  from  many  of  the 
countries  that  we  visited,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  found,  particularly  In  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  a  very  hopeful.  I 
think,  agency  for  dealing  as  a  third  party 
for  the  prisoners  in  Vietnam. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  even  in 
the  tension-KTBCked  Middle  East,  the 
International  Red  Cross  has  been  very, 
very  successful  in  humanitarian  aspects 
in  dealing  with  prisoners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  I  was  In  Geneva  they  were  in 
the  process  of  arranging  the  transfer  of 
a  downed  Israel  pilot  who  was  being  re- 
turned by  the  Egyptians  after  being 
severely  wounded. 

Of  course,  the  problem  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult in  North  Vietnam  because  as  of  this 
date  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  even 
permitted  a  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Into  the  country,  let 
alone  into  the  prison  camps. 

I  can  also  tell  you  that  while  I  was 
in  Vietnam  I  discussed  the  treatment  of 
and  visited  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  prisoners  of  war.  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  they  are  being  conducted 
in  keeping  with  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
There  are  some  36.000  prisoners  held  in 
South  Vietnam  between  8,000  and  9,000 
of  them  North  Vietnamese,  although,  as 
you  know,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
refused  to  admit  that  they  even  have  sol- 
diers in  South  Vietnam. 

The  camp  was  clean.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Red  Cross,  both 
at  Geneva  and  on  the  site,  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  pris- 
oners held  by  the  South  Vletiwmese.  You 
probably  know  that  Just  last  July,  In 
further  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
leased 62  wounded  and  disabled  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  north  of  the  de- 
markation  line. 

Although  it  had  no  direct  relationship 
to  the  prisoner-of-war  situation,  because 
of  the  huge  amount  of  publicity  that  was 
accorded  to  the  Con  Son  conditions,  I 
thought  It  was  Imperative  that  I  stopped 
and  report  back  to  the  President  and  to 
you  on  the  conditions  that  I  found.  I  was 
very  disturbed  by  some  of  the  reaction 
in  this  country  which  essentially  said. 
How  can  we  be  concerned  about  our  pris- 


oners when  we  are  treating,  or  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  treating  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  other  side  so  badly? 

I  can  tell  you  there  were  only  29  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  Con  Son  Prison.  They 
had  all  been  convicted  of  felonies,  mur- 
ders and  so  on.  in  the  ordinary  prison 
camps  and  bad  been  transferred  to  Con- 
Son.  None  of  them  were  in  the  so-called 
tiger  cages.  Though  I  visited  the  tiger 
cages  at  the  time  they  were  not  occu- 
pied, in  all  candor  I  found  a  much  less 
disturbed  situation  than  I  had  been  led 
to  believe  by  the  publicity  that  was  ac- 
corded them  by  the  media  throughout 
the  world. 

I  found  for  Instance,  that  the  tiger 
cages  were  not  pits,  but  part  of  a  2-story 
building  that,  instead  of  a  ceiling,  had 
bars.  It  is  true  they  were  very  small  and. 
SIS  I  said,  there  were  no  people  in  them 
at  the  time.  I  could  see  where  oveicrowd- 
ing  and  long  incarceration  in  these  cells 
would  be  very  undersirable. 

Nevertheless,  I  submit  to  you  that  this 
was  a  very  much  misrepresented  case  In 
the  press  of  the  world.  I  can  also  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  blocks  has  now  been  de- 
stroyed and  another  is  unoccupied. 

Time  after  time,  as  we  dealt  with  the 
governments  around  the  world,  I  beard 
the  comment  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
consider  our  prisoners  their  triimp  card 
in  negotiations.  In  essence,  based  upon 
my  trip,  I  would  say  that  really,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  political  hostages  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  have  political  hostages 
in  Vietnam. 

The  releases  that  have  been  ac- 
corded— nine  by  the  north  and  23  in  the 
south — have  almost  always  been  spaced 
properly  and  made  with  dissident  groups 
in  this  country  in  an  effort  to  extract 
the  maximum  amount  of  propaganda 
from  the  few  releases  that  have  been 
made. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  peace  groups 
within  this  country,  if  they  are  really  in- 
terested in  the  majority  of  our  prisoners, 
urge  their  contacts  In  North  Vietnam  to 
begin  dealing  with  the  International  Red 
Cross,  which  is  the  proper  and  recog- 
nized authority  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  trans- 
mit to  you  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
I  have  as  a  result  of  this  trip. 

First,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
every  American  continue  maximum  ef- 
fort to  mobilize  world  opinion  and  world 
awareness  of  this  problem. 

Second,  I  think  that  we  should  again 
continue  to  try  to  convince  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  our  sincerity  In  this  pur- 
pose and  of  the  requirement  to  separate 
the  political  question  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  dismvolvement  from  the 
humanitarian  conditions  of  inearcers- 
tion  of  our  prisoners. 

Third.  I  think  It  Is  important  and  It  is 
a  moral  obligation  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  every  American  to 
make  certain  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
provide  proper  care  and  support  for  the 
families  of  prisoners  that  are  left  behind 
here  in  the  States. 

Finally,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  we  continue  to  press 
for  the  use  of  the  International  Red 
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Cross  in  inspection  of  the  prison  camps 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I  would  like  Just 
briefly  to  teU  you,  again  in  the  words  of, 
I  think,  a  great  patriot,  of  the  kind  of 
men  who  are  incarcerated  over  there  In 
North  Vietnam.  General  MacArthur  had 
a  great  and  a  long  association  with  the 
American  fighting  man.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  speech  he  made  Just  before 
he  died,  speaking  of  an  American  sol- 
dier: 

Tbelr  story  Is  known  to  all  of  you;  It  U 
tilt  story  of  the  American  mmn-at-»rnu.  My 
ettunate  of  him  w«3  formed  on  the  battletteld 
many.  m»ny  yeari  >go.  and  hM  never 
changed.  I  regarded  him  then  as  I  regird  him 

now u  one  ol  the  world's  nohlest  ngures. 

not  only  as  one  of  the  Bnest  military  char- 
acters but  also  as  one  of  the  most  atalnlesj. 
HIS  name  and  fame  are  tbe  blrtliright  of 
every  American  citizen. 

I  think  that  is  accurate. 

I  would  Implore  you.  gentlemen, 
Members  of  Congress,  who  have  so  much 
else  on  your  mind,  striving  with  the 
daily  problems  of  a  great  country — the 
problems  of  war,  securing  equal  op- 
portunity, social  problems  that  beset  this 
country — I  request  that  all  of  you  in 
some  way,  every  day,  remember  the  peo- 
ple, the  U.S.  citizens,  who  are  prisoners, 
and  I  strongly  beg  you  not  to  forsake 
your  countrymen  who  have  given  so 
much  for  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m..  Col. 
Frank  Borman.  Special  RepresenlaUve 
of  the  President  on  Prisoners  of  War. 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests,  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  from  the  Chamber. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purposes  of  the 
Joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  hereby 
dissolved. 

Accordingly  <at  12  o'clock  and  58 
minutes  p.m.)  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houiies  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
Unue  In  recess  imtil  2  o'clock  pm. 


APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  p  jn. 


PRINTINO   OP   PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  AIjBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR— IS  IT  OUR 

MOVE? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  say,  with- 
out contradiction,  that  every  single 
Members  of  Congress  Joins  in  sympathy 
with  the  families  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  or  men  missing  in  action.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  assume 
otherwise. 

Additionally,  we  do  not  need  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  to  prove  that  we 
strongly  want  the  People's  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NaUonal  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  follow 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
relating  to  prisoners  of  war. 

What,  then,  can  be  accomplished  by 
today's  Joint  session? 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  our  rhetoric 
here  today  will  be  a  great  factor  in  in- 
fluencing the  thinking  or  the  humanity 
of  North  Vietnamese  officials.  The  only 
influence  we  can  hope  to  have,  then,  is 
on  those  who  are  within  our  own  Gov- 
ernment or  the  goverrunents  of  our  allies 
who  can  effect  steps  that  might  aid  these 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

In  this  respect  we  must  bend  all  efforts 
to  see  that  every  demand  that  is  made 
on  behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
is  also  being  met  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  regarding  prisoners  from 
the  armies  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  We  have  a  great 
tendency  to  deny  responsibility  for  these 
prisoners.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
prisoners  taken  by  American  forces  are 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  and  our  concern  too  often  seems 
to  stop  there.  We  know  that  the  treat- 
ment we  ask  for  American  prisoners  has 
not  always  been  afforded  to  those  prison- 
ers held  by  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  say  that  taking  these  steps  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
treaty  by  South  Vietnam  would  auto- 
matically bring  North  Vietnam  into  line. 
In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  It  would,  since 
North  Vletimm  Is  using  these  prisoners 
for  political  leverage. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  that  our  own  ally 
is  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  if  we  are  going  to 
seriously  demand  that  North  Vietnam 
follow  suit. 

Of  course,  the  negotiating  table  la  ob- 
viously the  place  where  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  North  Vietnam  In 
respect  to  the  treatment  and  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  held  by  them.  This 
was  confirmed  just  a  few  days  ago  when 
their  top  negotiator  in  Paris  included 
the  prisoners  of  war  as  part  of  their  price 
for  U.S.  withdrawal  by  July  1.  1971. 

The  only  reports  that  I  have  seen  con- 
cerning our  Ambassador's  reaction  to 
this  proposal  indicated  that  he  felt  It 
contained  nothing  new.  and  be  appar- 
ently was  shrugging  it  off  as  being  rela- 
tlveiy  meaningless. 

I  hope  that  this  Joint  session  can 
bring  home  the  fact  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  State,  and  our 
negotiators  In  Paris,  that  we  do  not 
consider  any  proposal  to  negotiate  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  in  North  Vlet^ 
nam  as  unimportant.  II  we  are  not  pre- 


pared to  meet  the  terms  set  down,  we 
should  discuss  what  our  terms  are.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  negotiations. 

Personally,  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  urged  that  we  with- 
draw our  troops  by  next  July  1. 

Are  our  negotiators  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss withdrawal  under  any  terms — at 
any  date? 

The  end  of  UB.  participation  in  this 
war  Is  the  key  to  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  of  war.  In  my  opinion,  current 
plans  for  Vietnamization.  with  even 
drastically  reduced  direct  support  from 
the  United  States,  will  not  spell  the  end 
to  the  suffering  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  ol  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  16. 1070: 

h:r.  1M34.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  HuaUpal  Tribe  of  the  Bual^)»l 
Reservation.  Arl».,  In  Indian  CHalma  Com- 
mission dockets  Nos.  90  and  123,  and  tor 
other  purpoees;  and 

H.R.  14091.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Cltlien  Bank  of  Potawatoml  Indlane  of 
Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Commlaelon 
docltet  No.  06,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  18. 1970: 

H  R  13716.  An  act  to  Improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  meeting  the  Coast  Ouard  Re- 
serve: and  ^^ 

H J».  16418.  An  act  to  relmburae  \bt  Uw 
Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouimy  Eeaervatlon 
for  tribal  funds  that  were  used  to  cwMtlust. 
operate,  and  maintain  the  OTntah  Indian 
Irrigation  project,  Utah,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  September  19. 1970: 

HJt.  14827.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Poi  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  220, 
and  for  other  purpoeee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  bad  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  Utles: 

RS.  11953.  An  act  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  act  of  September  21.  1944  (58  Stat.  786), 
as  amiended; 

H.R.  13543.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  ol 
research  and  promotion  for  VS.  wheat:  and 

HJl.  17795.  An  act  to  amend  title  vn  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  I>eTelopment  Act  of 
1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agrtoul- 
tural  Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as  ameoded. 
to  authortae  markeUng  raeearch  and  promo- 
Uoo  project*  Incudlng  paid  advertising  for 
almonds;  and 
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HJl.  18300.  An  Kt  to  •uthorlM  th«  VB. 
Saenui?  at  Bedtb.  Educttlon.  ud  WaUan 
to  Mt&bllsh  educational  progruru  to  en- 
courage understanding  of  poUclee  and  sup- 
port ot  activities  designed  to  preeerve  and 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  maintain 
ecological  balance. 

The  message  also  announced  tbat  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  o(  the  follow- 
ing titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  saia.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ubrarr  Serr- 
toes  and  Construction  Act,  and  tor  otber 
purpoaee. 

THE  cxMrrnroiNO  roblem  op 

PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remtirks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  American  military  personnel  who  are 
missing  in  action  and  presumed  to  be 
prisoners  of  war  continues  to  be  a  tragic 
and  painful  one.  Despite  a  tremendous 
effort  by  our  Government  and  despite 
unstinted  help  from  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  from  many  Interested 
governments,  the  Communists  have 
shown  neither  concern  nor  humane  com- 
passion toward  prisoners  or  their  faml- 
Ues. 

Although  piecemeal  lists  have  been 
leaked  to  groups  In  this  country  that  the 
Communists  consider  sympathetic,  there 
Is  no  complete  and  comprehensive  list 
available.  One  of  the  saddest  statements 
that  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
this  problem  was  by  Frank  Borman  at 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  when  he 
stated  tbat  the  best  estimates  show  ap- 
proximately 4S0  of  the  missing  to  be  alive 
and  in  Communist  hands.  That  means  as 
many  as  a  thousand  of  those  missing 
must  be  presumed  dead,  and  that  two 
out  of  every  three  families  who  have 
been  clingiiig  to  hope  for  the  return  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers  are  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Com- 
munist injustice,  but  it  should  steel  the 
resolve  of  the  American  people  to  stand 
by  their  principles  and  not  yield  to  Com- 
munist demands  or  Communist  persua- 
sion. 


more  than  enough  pressure  on  blm,  I 
urge  that  Mr.  Ky  cancel  his  plans  to 
speak. 

The  United  States  has  quite  enough 
problems  trying  to  unite  Its  own  people 
on  a  course  of  action  in  Vietnam  while 
proppiiig  up  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  at  the 
same  time.  The  Vietnam  war  has  caused 
us  enough  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems  here— including  inflation  and 
diversion  of  more  than  100  billion  badly 
needed  dollars — without  Vice  President 
Ky  gratuitously  trying  to  pressure  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I  frankly  resent  this  effort  by  Mr.  Ky 
to  muscle  the  administration  and  the 
Congress — especially  since  it  falls  on  the 
heels  of  Mr.  Thleu  appearing  on  tele- 
vision here  several  weeks  ago  to  lecture 
America  on  what  it  must  do  in  Vietnam. 
Both  Mr.  Ky  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  understand  that  American  policy 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  our 
own  national  interest  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  carping  by  outsiders. 

We  have  sacrificed  a  great  deal  to  keep 
Thleu  and  Sy  in  power.  If  they  in  turn 
had  spent  more  time  tackling  corruption 
and  the  lack  of  initiative  in  their  own 
government,  both  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  would  be  much  better 
oB  today. 

With  so-called  friends  Uke  Mr.  Ky, 
President  Nixon  does  not  need  any  ene- 
mies— certainly  not  now,  when  be  is  un- 
der considerable  pressure  from  both  the 
left  and  right  concerning  the  war. 

The  last  thing  President  Nixon  needs 
Is  a  political  roadshow  starring  Nguyen 
CaoKy. 


PERBONAIi  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIEL  ot  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 

on  Monday,  September  21. 1  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  at  the  White  House  and 
missed  rollcall  No.  310.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  KY  URGED  TO 
CANCEL  PLANS  TO  SPEAK  AT  PRO- 
VTETNAM  RALLY  IN  WASHINO- 
TON 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inten- 
tion of  South  Vietnam's  Vice  President 
Ky  to  address  a  pro-Vietnam  rally  in 
Washington  can  only  compound  prob- 
lems for  President  Nixon. 
Slnce   President    Nixon    already    has 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MRS.  ADA 
ROBERTSON 

I  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  this  body  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  great  loss  recently  suffered  by 
Turner  Robertson,  the  highly  capable 
and  dedicated  chief  page  of  the  House. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  that  his 
mother,  Blrs.  Ada  Robertaon.  died  on 
September  16.  1970.  in  Roanoke  Rapids. 
N.C.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted 
on  September  18,  J970. 

Blessed  by  a  loving  family.  Mrs. 
Robertson  Is  survived  by  her  son.  Turner, 
and  also  by  Poster  Rolwrtson  of  W4sh- 
ington,  DC;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Clifton  R. 
Heuay  of  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.C;  a  sister. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Shearin  of  Warrenton,  N.C: 
four  grandctiildren  and  two  great-grand- 
children. 

Mrs.  Robertson  lived  a  long,  happy, 
and  productive  life,  attaining  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  M.  She  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  family  and 
those  who  regarded  her  as  a  valued 
friend. 

Happy  though  our  memories  may  be 
and  bright  though  they  may  remain  in 
our  hearts  and  minds,  it  is  sadly  ditOcult 
for  anyone  to  adjust  to  the  loss  of  his 
mother. 

But.  I  know  that  the  memory  of  his 
mother's  love,  wisdom  and  understand- 


ing, patience  and  courtesy,  is  something 
that  Turner  Robertson  will  always  retain 
enslirlned  in  his  memory,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  tdesslngii  will  always 
bring  him  great  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  I  ex- 
press deep  and  profound  sympathy  for 
the  Irreplaceable  loes  suffered  by  Turner 
Roberuson  and  his  family.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  )iim  and  his  loved  ones  at  this  time 
of  sorrow. 

Mr.  GERAIX)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ex- 
press for  those  who  serve  on  our  side 
our  deepest  condolences  on  the  death  of 
the  mother  of  Turner  Robertson,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  family  our  very  best  wishes  In 
this  hour  of  sadness. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  frem  North  Can^lina  in  this 
expression  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the 
House  over  the  death  of  the  mother  of 
one  of  our  most  faithful  servants  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  his  expressloa 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  deep 
concern  at  the  bereavement  suffered  by 
our  good  and  distinguished  friend  Turner 
Robertson  and  his  family  at  the  death  of 
his  mother.  This  is  indeed  a  tragic  time 
for  all  the  family  and.  while  words  of 
sympathy  can  accomplish  but  little,  there 
is  a  measure  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  friends  share  in  the  sorrow  which 
Is  an  inevitable  part  of  these  occasions. 


ROLLCALL  VOTES 

(Bfr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  participating  In  a  Drake  University 
student  meeting  on  the  subject  "Social 
Responsiveness  of  Education  "  and  later 
addressed  the  Iowa  Association  of  Pri- 
vate Colleges  and  Universities,  so  I 
missed  some  rollcall  votes. 

On  rollcall  No.  307, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea."  This  was  on  S.  2763.  which  would 
allow  the  OSA  authority  to  purchase  op- 
tions on  Government  vehicles,  the  cost 
of  which  options  would  bring  the  price 
over  the  statutory  limitation.  Since  such 
options  could  Include  pollution  control 
devices.  I  beUeve  passage  of  the  bill  is 
essential. 

On  rollcall  No.  308. 1  would  have  voted 
"yea."  This  was  on  H.R.  U678  which  in- 
creases penalties  for  illegal  fishing  in 
the  12-mile  fishery  zone  around  the 
coastal  United  States. 

On  rollcall  No.  309. 1  would  have  voted 
"yea."  This  vote  was  on  HA.  1S911  which 
Increases  non-servlce-connected  pen- 
sions and  also  increases  Income  llinlta- 
tions  so  that  no  veteran  or  his  survivor 
would  lose  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of 
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the  social  security  Increase  which  be- 
came effective  on  January  1,  1970.  This 
bill  also  increases  the  income  limitation 
under  the  old  pension  system.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill. 

On  rollcall  No.  310. 1  would  have  voted 
•yea."  The  bill  imder  consideration  was 
HR.  16710  which  removes  the  termina- 
tion date  for  the  VA-guarant«ed  home 
loan  program.  It  also  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  guarantee  loans  on  mobile 
homes  and  authorizes  direct  loans  for 
specially  adapted  housing  for  quadri- 
plegic and  paraplegic  veterans. 


HUDSON  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT- 
MESSAGE  PTtOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;   which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  89-605, 
as  amended.  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  an 
interim  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  summarizes  his  progress 
In  negotiations  on  a  compact  for  the 
Hudson  River  Basin. 

I  share  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
concern  over  the  need  for  coordinated 
comprehensive  planning  and  action  for 
the  Hudson  River  Basin  and  strongly 
support  the  approach  to  negotiations 
provided  lor  by  Public  Law  89-605.  as 
amended.  The  mvolvement  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
start  of  the  negotiations  has  enabled 
both  levels  of  government  to  have  their 
respective  voices  heard  In  determining 
the  most  appropriate  management  solu- 
tion for  the  complex  problems  of  this 
important  river  basin.  I  am  directing  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
his  mission  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
tlie  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

RlCH/UtU    NtXOH. 

Ths  Whiii  Hoxrei,  September  22, 1970. 


CONFERENCE     REPORT     ON     HJl. 

18127,    PUBUC    WORKS-AEC    AP- 

PROPRIATTONS,    1971 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  18127)  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  for  water,  pol- 
lution control,  and  power  development, 
Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  interior,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  en 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
se!  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Sep- 
tember 17, 1970.) 
Mr   EVTNS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
oadlng) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    further    reading   of   the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEABaH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  tor  1  hour. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  StJeaker, 
we  bring  you  today  the  conference  report 
on  the  public  works  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriation  bill  for  1971. 
The  original  House  blU  provided  a  total 
new  obligational  authority  of  $6,236.- 
808  000.  The  Senate  bill  provided  $5,258,- 
965,000,  an  Increase  of  $21,887,000  over 
the  House  bill.  In  this  conference  report 
we  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
$5  239,324,000.  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, which  is  $24,109,000  under  the 
budget  estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  significant 
statement  when  you  realize  that  we  are 
bringing  back  a  conference  report  $24 
million  under  the  bndget  for  public  works, 
for  water,  pollution  control,  power,  and 
the  AEC.  The  major  increase  in  the  bill 
over  1970  Is  $200  million  for  water  pol- 
lution control  construction  grants.  We 
have  provided  a  total  of  $1  billion  for 
these  grants,  which,  together  with  the 
carryover  of  unobligated  balances,  will 
provide  a  total  program  for  waste  treat- 
ment plants  of  $1.4  billion.  This  is  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  current  needs. 
The  largest  single  item  in  the  bill  Is 
the  AEC.  totaling  $2,282  million.  This  is 
$80.24  million  below  the  budget  estimate. 
The  major  decreases  in  the  AEC  bud- 
get Include  $16.1  million  made  in  the 
1970  authorizing  act:  $26  million  based 
on  delay  in  the  demonstration  plant  pro- 
gram for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor,  and  $30  million  based  on  the 
carryover  of  unobligated  balances  not 
anticipated  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  summary  of  the 
overall  conference  action,  but  again  I 
repeat  it  is  $24  million  under  the  budget. 
Funds  In  the  bill  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion funds  are  required  primarily  to 
finance  contracts  on  projects  that  are 
under  con.itructlon. 

The  bin  includes  nine  budgeted  Items 
for  planning  and  18  imbudgeted  items 
representing  a  total  of  only  27  new  plan- 
ning projects  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
This  Is  much  under  the  average  for  the 
past  several  years. 

There  are  a  total  of  47  new  construc- 
tion starts  contained  In  the  conference 
report  for  the  corps  Including  16  con- 
tained In  the  budget.  This  again  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  new  starts  ap- 
proved during  the  period  1963-67  when 
they  averaged  63  per  year. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  there 
are  only  five  new  construction  starts  In- 
cluding three  unbudgeted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  austere  blU 
considering  the  urgent  needs  to  accel- 
erate water  pollution  control,  water  qusl- 


Ity  control,  power  generation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  other  water  resources  programs. 
I  might  point  out  that  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  program,  for  example,  there  Is 
a  current  backlog  of  over  400  authorised 
projects  that  have  never  been  started. 
This  backlog  Includes  169  projects 
which  have  not  even  been  initiated  for 
planning. 

However,  because  of  the  need  to  exer- 
cise fiscal  restraint  at  this  time,  we  are 
recommending  only  the  limited  numt)€r 
of  new  planning  and  new  construction 
starts  representing  the  highest  priority 
projects  which  should  not  be  further  de- 
layed If  essential  benefits  are  to  become 
available  In  time.  Certainly,  the  commit- 
tee hopes  that  at  an  early  date  our  fiscal 
situation  will  permit  a  more  adequate 
funding;  program  for  initiating  planning 
and  construction  on  projects  in  the  back- 
log. In  my  opinion,  higher  priority  must 
be  given  to  the  urgent  water  resources 
program,  or  we  will  be  faced  with  a  very 
costly,  InefBdent  crash  program  in  the 
years  ahead  to  meet  our  essential  water 
supply,  water  quality,  power,  and  flood 
control  requirements. 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  conference  report  Is  $24  million 
under  the  budget. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes), 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  sub(»mmittee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
report.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  House 
conferees  have  done  a  very  fine  job  in 
bringing  this  bill  back  only  $2,516,000 
over  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Rouse. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Appropriations 
Committees  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
have  done  a  particularly  good  job  in 
bringing  in  a  bill  which  is  below  the 
budget  in  a  year  when,  certainly,  the 
fiscal  situation  of  the  country  requires 
that  we  use  restraint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot  help  but  say, 
however,  that  I  sincerely  hope  the  budg- 
etary situation  of  the  country  will  be 
such  in  the  years  to  come  that  we  can 
deal  more  adequately  with  the  needs  ot 
the  country  for  flood  control,  for  water 
pollution  control,  for  reclamation,  and 
for  all  the  other  important  subjects  and 
areas  which  are  covered  in  this  bill.  I 
regard  this  as  a  barely  adequate  bill.  I 
wish  we  could  have  appropriated  more 
money  insofar  as  outlays  are  concerned 
for  many  of  the  projects  included  heteln. 
We  have  not.  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, appropriated  up  to  the  capability 
of  the  various  agencies  Involved  to  ex- 
pend funds  in  this  particular  fiscal  year. 
But  again  I  repeat  that  In  view  of  the 
situation  which  the  country  faces,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill,  I  think  it  is  a  statesman- 
like bill,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisooosin  (Mr.  Davis). 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  eom- 
ments  that  have  been  made.  This  con- 
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(erence  report  represents  a  successful  ef- 
lort  on  behalf  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  However,  I  believe 
there  are  a  few  points  that  merit  dis- 


cussion. 

The  apparent  modest  increase  m  funds 
In  this  conference  report  over  the  amount 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  reflects 
a  number  of  changes  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  shifting  funds  out  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  into  the  other 
agencies  that  are  represented  in  the  bill. 
I  personally  believe  that  the  Senate 
reducUons  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, except  for  those  restored  in  the 
conference  report,  were  sound.  But  it  does 
detract  from  the  satisfaction  of  bringing 
in  a  bill  below  the  budget  if  one  realizes 
that  these  cuts  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
increasing  the  amounts  available  for  oth- 
er agencies.  This  Is  particularly  true  »1th 
respect  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  doing  this  we 
may  have  permitted  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  extend  themselves  beyond  their 
available  resources  and  manpower.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  one  goes  to 
conference  the  best  one  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  is  to  keep  the  increase  over 
the  House  bill  to  a  minimum.  At  least  this 
has  been  achieved  to  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  the  mem- 
bership should  also  be  aware  that  when 
we  do  come  to  amendment  No.  4,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will  move 
to  recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  would  have  the  eSect 
of  restoring  the  funds  for  the  so-called 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  In  New  England 
which  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
controversy  in  the  past.  I  assume  it  will 
again  be  the  source  of  controversy  here 
today.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  recede  and  concur  would 
add  some  »807,000  for  planning  for  this 
highly  controversial  project.  Because  of 
this.  1  wanted  all  of  nly  colleagues  to  be 
aware  that  this  situation  will  occur  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee to  recede  and  concur  with  respect 
to  amendment  No.  4. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisoonsta.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  this  not  the  same  project  that  the 
Bouse  has  voted  on  on  six  separate  oc- 
casions prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  it  is  six,  five,  or  seven,  but 
I  know  It  has  been  voted  on  a  number 
of  times  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  have  a 
list  of  six  votes  in  which  the  House  has 
turned  down  this  project,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  agam  turn  it 
down. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: When  we  come  to  that  point  to  the 
proceedings  you  Just  described.  I  under- 
stand that  a  vote  to  turn  this  project 
down  would  be  a  vote  of  "no"  against  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur.  That  la,  a 
vote  of  "no"  would  be  against  the  project 


and  would  substantiate  the  poGlUon  the 
House  took  previously  this  year,  and  on 
six  separate  votes  In  other  years. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlsconsto.  That  Is  cor- 

Ur.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
geodeman  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Wiirr- 
TEH),  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  I  support  the 
provisions  of  this  conference  report,  and 
I  am  sure  that  since  the  works  provided 
reach  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
country  that  the  report  has  had  the  at- 
tention of  practically  all  the  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  have 
covered  rather  thoroughly  the  main  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  membership 
knows,  due  to  the  untimely  death  of  ovir 
good  friend.  Mike  Kirwan.  long-time 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  now 
rank  next  to  our  dlsttoguished  and  able 
chairman.  Gioaoi  M*«om.  of  Texas,  on 
the  committee.  It  Is  a  real  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  and  other  members  of 
the  committee.  We  spend  perhaps  more 
hours  to  hearings,  certainly  as  many 
hours,  as  any  committee  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  we  did  on  this  bill. 

Since  the  mato  provisions  of  the  over- 
all bill,  which  provides  attention  to  the 
entire  Nation,  have  been  covered  I  shaU 
limit  myself  to  saytog.  as  I  said  when 
we  overrode  the  President's  veto  of  the 
appropriations  for  public  works  to  1959: 

Th«  mora  wv  owe.  tlie  more  our  obUgm- 
tlons.  ttie  more  seriously  we  are  Involved 
with  countriea  around  Uw  world,  the  more 
Impemtlve  It  U  that  we  take  care  of  our 
natural  reeourcee  here  at  home.  We  must 
conserve  our  streams,  protect  our  people 
and  property  from  floods,  protect  our  soil 
from  eroaion,  reforest  our  land,  and  thus 
look  after  our  own  country  flrst.  for  this 
la  the  hasls  on  which  all  the  rest  depends. 

If  we  keep  these  thtogs  In  mtod.  you 
will  see  why  it  is  that  our  committee  Is 
proud  of  the  Job  we  have  done  here. 

Again,  I  shall  not  review  the  overall 
situation  which  has  been  amply  covered; 
but  to  my  own  area,  whose  Interests  I 
also  have  the  obligation  to  look  after,  I 
would  potot  out  that  we  have  provided 
$84  million  for  the  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries,  which,  with  the  carryover  of 
$30  million,  certainly  should  protect 
lower  idlssisslppl  from  levee  breaks  and 
the  resulting  disaster. 

TAZOO    BASnf 

In  the  Yazoo  Basin  we  provided 
$225,000  for  the  Greenwood  project.  We 
provided  $360,000  for  toltlattog  the  upper 
auxiliary  channels,  which  is  the  final 
segment  of  the  flood  control  plan  passed 
years  ago  by  the  Congress  at  the  in- 
stance of  that  able  Member  from  Missis- 
sippi. Hon.  Will  Whlttlngton.  We  pro- 
vide $80,000  for  beginning  the  Ascal- 
more-Tippo  and  Opossum  Bayou  project 
and  direct  that  the  work  proceed  from 
the  south  to  the  north. 

We  have  provided  funds  for  mato  stem 
levees,    and   $1,220,000   for   tributaries. 


$560,000  for  the  Big  Sunflower  River 
project;  Vazoo  backwater,  $1,887,000; 
control  structure  to  Muddy  Bayou- 
Eagle  Lake— $100,000. 

We  provide  funds  and  direct  that  the 
Corps  of  Engtoeers  cooperate  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  on  bank  cav- 
ing to  the  Yazoo  Basto. 

axs^voia  and  aoj&cxnt  Aa£Aa 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  to  this 
area  through  the  years.  With  time,  some- 
times It  is  forgotten,  but  under  legislation 
which  I  got  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
counties  adversely  affected  by  the  reser- 
voirs to  my  district  each  year  receive  75 
percent  of  the  land  rentals  on  lands 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  for  flood  control. 
These  fimds  go  to  roads  and  schools.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  am  proud  also  that  with 
regard  to  the  two  resei^olrs  built  after  I 
came  here,  Enid  and  Grenada,  a  part  of 
the  overall  project,  the  people  were  given 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  as  to  the  value 
of  their  lands — a  right  which  I  got  the 
Congress  to  give  to  them.  Unfortunately, 
we  still  have  the  problem  of  having  the 
Corps  of  Engtoeers  to  fix  rentals  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  We  still  have  the  prob- 
lem of  periodic  flooding  with  the  remato- 
mg  water  problems,  but  I  truly  believe 
with  the  upper  auxiliary  channel  and  the 
Ascalmore-Tlppo  and  Opossum  Bayous 
work  that  we  will  have  the  matter  sub- 
stantially solved.  As  was  so  well  potatcd 
out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  had  these 
projects  been  to  existence,  the  floods  of 
year  before  last  would  have  covered  only 
25,000  acres  Instead  of  165,000  acres  and 
the  floodwaters  would  have  been  3  to  5 
feet  lower  at  both  Swan  Lake  and  Green- 
wood. 

BaXDOCS 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  provided 
for  Sardls,  Arkabutla,  Enid,  and  Gren- 
ada Reservoirs,  with  a  ramp  to  be  built  at 
Enid,  for  the  completion  of  the  Paducah 
Wells  and  Crowder  Bridge  which  at  my 
Instance  the  subcommittee  tocludcd  sev- 
eral years  ago  so  that  a  part  of  the  school 
district  and  county  would  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other. 

THX    TKNNCasn-TOinilCBCE    WATEBWAT 

In  presenting  this  matter  I  am  some- 
what leaving  the  biggest  until  last  to 
some  respects,  for  this  bill  provides  for 
the  flrst  time  for  $1,000,000  to  begin 
construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  navigation  project — a  project  that 
u-lll  extend  from  Demopolis..  Ala,  above 
Mobile,  to  the  reservoir  formed  by  the 
Pickwick  Lake  and  Dam  near  the  Ala- 
bama-Tennessee Itoe — an  overall  dis- 
tance of  253  miles. 

THX   T&XOW    CBXBS   IVOJBCT 

In  addition  to  this,  our  committee  has 
provided  for  $1,250,000  to  begto  con- 
struction of  the  Yellow  Creek  Port  proj- 
ect, the  flrst  port  on  the  Tennessee  River 
on  the  Mississippi  side.  This,  together 
with  Tenneesee-Tomblgbee.  should  bring 
great  development  to  the  entire  area  of 
northeastern  as  well  as  eastern  Missis- 
sippi, giving  to  our  State  what  few  States 
have  had — a  waterway  on  each  side  of 
the  State,  together  with  the  gulf  on  the 
south — truly  a  bright  picture  for  our 
people. 

Additionally,  our  committee  hu  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
planning  study  of  Hatchle  River. 


Of  course,  throughout  the  area  we  pro- 
vided for  flood  prevention  and  watershed 
protection  of  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers' 
share  of  flood  control  projects. 

OTHEB    WtnUtS    FOB   Otni    COUNTBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  potot  out  that  it  Is  also  my  privilege 
in  looking  after  our  own  country  to  serve 
on  another  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — that  for  agricul- 
ture, where  with  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  Con- 
gress we  have  taken  care  of  rural  elec- 
trification, rural  home  loans,  watershed 
development,  agricultural  conservation 
program,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
research  and  extension,  school  lunch  and 
school  milk,  and  hundreds  of  other  pro- 
grams which  go  to  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans,  the  latest  major  one  being 
water  and  sewerage  loans  which  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  from  funds  we  are  mak- 
ing available  this  year. 

As  v,e  pointed  out  to  our  last  report, 
truly  the  bill  might  be  termed  the  ••bill 
for  the  protection  of  human  health"  or 
the  "bill  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer." I  mention  these  matters  here 
because  all  of  this  effort  Is  to  Itoe  with 
our  argument  when  we  overrode  the 
President's  veto  to  1959,  that  we  must 
take  care  of  the  physical  resources  of  our 
own  country  flrst,  for  all  the  rest  de- 
pends upon  that.  This  our  committee  has 
tried  to  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  the  Dickey-Ltocota 
project. 

In  1965,  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  record  vote  opposed  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  excessively  costly  and  unnec- 
essary Dickey-Ltacoto  power  project  to 
Matoe.  At  that  time.  toUl  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  only  $117,181,000,000, 
and  the  total  public  debt  stood  at  $328,- 
609,000,000.  At  that  time  the  total  cost 
of  Dlckey-Uncoto  was  put  at  $227,- 
000,000. 

Now,  to  September  1970,  we  are  being 
asked  by  the  conferees  to  provide  precon- 
structlon  planning  funds  for  this  same 
costly  project.  For  fiscal  1971,  total  Fed- 
eral expenditures  will  have  risen  to  more 
than  $200,088,000,000—70  percent  high- 
er. The  total  public  debt  as  of  the  end  of 
the  1970  fiscal  year  has  risen  to  $383,- 
428,000,000 — 11  peroent  higher.  The  total 
admitted  cost  of  the  project  also  has 
risen  to  at  least  $369,000,000.  With  infla- 
tion and  the  normal  escjilation  of  con- 
struction costs,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect ultimately  may  well  be  as  high  as 
$545.000,000 — 140  percent  more  than  the 
original  estimate. 

If  the  House  was  correct  to  opposing 
the  authorization  of  a  $227,000,000  pro- 
ject to  1965  with  Federal  expenditures  at 
only  $117,181,000,000.  we  will  be  even 
more  correct  today  to  1970  to  voting 
against  a  $545,000,000  project  at  a  time 
when  public  expenditures  will  be  to  ex- 
cess of  $200,088,000,000  per  year. 

Eight  times  the  House  has  voted  this 
project  down;  the  first  time  was  to  1965: 
the  last  time  was  on  Jime  24.  1970.  To- 
day, the  House  should  agato  refuse  to 
provide  money  for  this  project  when  the 
need  for  economy  is  greater,  by  many 
tlmee,  than  It  was  5  years  ago  when  the 


project  Is  almost  twice  as  costly  as  when 
it  was  flrst  rejected. 

This  House  has  a  duty  to  protect  the 
taxpayers.  They  are  the  forgotten  men. 
Let  us  demonstr«te  that  we  support  the 
forgotten  people.  Let  us  support  the  tax- 
payers. Let  us  stand  against  waste  to 
Government.  Let  us  demonstrate  to  the 
Nation  that  we  stand  against  needless 
Federal  spending  that  will  serve  only  to 
push  taflatlon  prices  still  higher. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  House  con- 
ferees, as  well  as  those  from  the  other 
body,  who  worked  so  diligently  to  Irontog 
out  the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  public  works  appropriations  bills. 
One  item  to  this  bill  is  most  important 
to  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
appropriation  for  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Unit.  Still  to  Its  planning  stages,  the 
$850,000  Item  for  Oahe,  as  provided  for 
to  this  bill,  will  complete  the  advance 
planntog  and  permit  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  proceed  with  designs  and 
speciflcations  for  the  pumps  and  motors 
for  the  Oahe  Pumptog  Plant,  as  well  u 
the  plant  structure. 

TUf  Oahe  IrrlgaUon  Unit  is  vital  to 
the  economy  and  agricultural  growth  of 
South  Dakota,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  a  mass  exodus  from  the 
farms  all  across  the  Nation.  The  flrst 
sUge  of  the  Oahe  Unit  will  irrigate 
190.000  acres  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over 
$200  million,  all  but  10  percent  of  this, 
however,  which  represents  nonreimburs- 
able costs,  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition  to  Irrigation.  17  towns  and 
cities  to  the  project  area  will  be  fur- 
nished municipal  and  todustrial  water 
supplies. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  Im- 
portance of  this  project  to  South  Dakota 
because  Irrigation  is  the  key  to  stablllz- 
tog  and  revitaliztog  the  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  bill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  South  Dakota  and  I  were  greatly 
pleased  when  we  were  Informed  that  the 
House  conferees  on  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1971  had  ap- 
proved the  $850,000  funding  level  for 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit. 

This  project  Is  vital  to  South  Dakota. 
The  Oahe  Unit,  patterned  after  the  Gar- 
rison Irrigation  Unit,  to  our  sister  State 
of  North  Dakota,  will  help  stabilize  the 
agricultural  base  to  our  State.  Such  a 
stabilized  agricultural  base  reflects  well 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  South  Dakotans 
who  live  to  our  towns  and  cities.  The  net 
result  is  an  entire  State  cooperattog  and 
prospering  together. 

Durtog  my  10  years  to  Congress  It  has 
been  a  dlsUnct  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  subcom- 
mittee's efforts  in  appropriattog  moneys 
for  public  works  projects  across  the  Na- 
tion has  been  outstandtog.  Their  dili- 
gence and  professionalism  should  be  ap- 
plauded. 

On  behalf  of  all  South  Dakotans,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  House  conferees  for 
their  ktodness  toward  South  Dakota  and 
their  decision   to   accept   the   $850,000 


funding  level  for  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Unit. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

aitXKDMEMT   IK    DISAGBXXICnrr 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  flrst  amendment  to  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  Amendment  No.  4.  Page  e.  Una 
17,  strike  out  "SS2S,sa8J)00  "  and  insert  "*e7I,- 
808,000".  ■^ 

UOnOM  OVRBZD   BT    MR.  KTIK8   OF   IWrNKSSEB 

Mr.  iJVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hr.  Evnca  of  Tennesee  movea  that  tbe 
Bouse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert 
"$8SaX>63A00,  of  which  »8a7,0O0  shaU  be 
avaUsble  to  continue  planning  on  tbe  Dic- 
key-Lincoln  School  X3am  and  B«a«rvoir8. 
Maine.". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  controversial  Item  to  this  con» 
ference  report.  I  believe,  concerns  the 
Dickey-Ltoooto  School  project  to  tbe 
State  of  Matoe. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  to  m;  col- 
leagues, this  project  has  t>een  recom- 
mended by  three  Presidents — ^President 
Kennedy.  President  Johnson,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  it  has  been  recommended 
to  several  budgets  submitted  to  the  Con- 


The  project  Is  recommended  by  tha 
UJS.  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  a  cost- 
beneflt  ratio  that  Is  almost  3  to  1.  In 
other  words,  about  $2  will  be  received  to 
benefits  for  every  doUar  that  is  expended. 
The  project  cost  will  be  repaid  with  to- 
terest  from  the  power  revenues. 

This  project  has  the  strong  biparti- 
san and  unanimous  support  of  the  Matoe 
delegation.  Both  the  Senators  ant.  House 
delegation  from  Maine,  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  support  It.  This  Is  a 
Maine  project  and  tbe  State  of  Matoe 
supports  It. 

The  merits  of  the  project  have  been 
debated  many  times.  The  need  for  the 
project  is  obvious  to  view  of  the  blackouts 
and  the  brownouts  to  electric  power  ex- 
perienced by  the  consumers  to  New  Eng- 
land and  the  East.  The  power  situation 
is  becoming  desperate.  I  am  told  that  to- 
day there  are  brownouts  here  to  Wash- 
ington, even  affecting  this  Capitol 
Building. 

This  project  Is  one  of  the  last  great 
major  natural  power  sites  remaining  to 
America.  We  have  public  power  to  the 
Southwest,  to  the  Southeast,  to  the  Par 
West,  and  to  the  great  Northwest.  New 
England  is  the  only  area  to  the  Nation 
that  does  not  have  public  power,  and  a 
power  yardstick.  Why  discrtoJnate 
against  the  consumers  to  New  E^land 
and  to  the  East?  Why  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  Matoe  and  the  East  from  the  bene- 
fits of  a  power  yardstick  to  malnUIn 
reasonable  electric  power  rates? 

A  statement  was  placed  to  the  Ricoan 
yesterday,  and  it  appears  this  morning 
tor  all  Members  U>  see,  detailing  the 
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enormous  amount  ol  money  beln«  spent 
by  private  utlUUes  interested  In  block- 
ins  thi3  project. 

The  public  Interest,  not  the  private 
power  Interests,  should  be  served.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  good 
project  which  will  mean  lower  cost  pow- 
er tor  consumers  In  New  England  which 
now  pay  the  highest  electrical  rates  In 
the  Nation. 

A  colleague  asked  me  recently.  "Why 
do  you  support  a  project  In  New  Eng- 
land when  you  have  TVA  power  in  the 
South?"  I  replied.  "It  has  always  been 
my  philosophy  that  all  sections  of  the 
Nation  have  the  right  to  develop  low- 
cost  electric  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consiuners.  the  people  who  have  to  pay 
the  bills." 

I  have  supported  the  great  reclamation 
and  public  power  projects  in  the  North- 
west and  throughout  the  United  Stotes, 
and  I  support  this  project  in  the  East. 

The  amount  carried  in  the  bill  is  only 
$807,000  to  resume  preconstructlon  plan- 
ning. 

There  is  no  logical  basis  for  denying 
such  a  project  in  the  East.  There  is  op- 
position against  it.  But  there  Is  no  logloil 
basis  for  denying  this  project  in  north- 
em  Maine.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Senate,  time  and  time  again,  by  three 
Presidents,  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  by  the  majority  of  our  committee. 
We  have  brought  this  Item  back  in  dis- 
agreement to  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will,  but  I  urge  that 
tlie  funds  (or  planning  Included  Is  the 
conference  report,  be  retained  In  the  In- 
terest of  those  In  New  England  and  the 
East. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
ttom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  S«tu»).  a  very 
able,  distinguished,  and  most  eloquent 
Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  There  just  must  be 
a  way  for  Members  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  say  "no"  to  a  propocal  to 
destroy  vast  portions  of  our  natural 
beauty  by  the  uimecessary  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  project  and  make  it 
stick.  How  many  more  times  must  the 
"larger"  body  of  the  Congress  reject  this 
project? 

Because  Dickey-Lincoln  Is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  projects  ever  proposed 
by  the  Army  Engineers  in  terms  of  our 
natural  heritage,  it  is  vigorously  opposed 
by  national  and  regional  conservation 
organizations.  Included  In  these  groups 
are;  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Maine 
Audubon  Society.  Maine  Pish  and  Game 
Clubs.  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society. 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Nattiral 
Resources  Council  of  Maine.  New  Eng- 
land Advisory  Boaxd  on  Pish  and  Game 
Oootrol,  Sierra  Club.  State  Biologists  As- 
sociation of  Maine,  and  the  Wilderness 
Society. 

Dlckey-Uncoln  would  create  an  artl- 
Odal  reservoir  of  dead-surface  water 
spread  over  140  square  miles  of  the  upper 
St.  Jotm  Basin,  plus  six  dams  around 
its  perimeter  to  keep  it  from  spilling 
over,  plus  various  powerplants.  switch- 
yards, transmission  lines,  project  build- 
ings, and  spoil  areas.  It  would  have  a 
reservoir  fluctuation  of  40  vertical  feet, 
and  B  shoreline  exposure  at  low  pool  ex- 


ceeding 42  square  miles.  It  would  take 
the  despoilers  only  7  years  to  destroy 
what  has  taken  nature  an  eternity  to 
create  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  upper  St.  John  Basin  is  the  larg- 
est remaining  wilderness  in  Eastern 
United  States  and  should  be  preserved  in 
its  unique  wilderness  condition.  For  gen- 
erations, the  Great  Maine  Woods  have 
provided  a  caliber  of  outdoor  adventure 
and  inspiration  that  cannot  be  experi- 
enced el.'iewhere  In  the  Northeast. 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  destroy  much  of 
this  ai^a.  In  addition,  the  area's  famed 
scenic  qualities  include  the  entire  portion 
of  the  river  and  valley  above  the  mKJUth 
of  the  Allagash,  which  enters  the  St. 
John  between  the  proposed  Dickey  uid 
Lincoln  damsites.  The  most  vibrant  two- 
thirds  of  the  upper  St.  John  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Allagash  would  disappear 
beneath  Dickey  Reservoir.  The  "Pish 
River  Chain  of  Lakes"  would  be  tra- 
versed by  extra-high-voltage  transmis- 
sion Imes.  The  strikingly  beautiful 
moimtaln  setting  of  Deboullie  Mountain, 
about  4  air  miles  from  Dickey  damsite. 
would  be  excavated  to  obt&ln  gravel  and 
stone  for  Dickey  Dam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial reNision  In  our  Ihlnking  on 
priorities  as  they  relate  to  our  environ- 
ment. We.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
recognizing  there  is  more  to  life  than 
merely  living.  We  are  now  concerned 
with  those  things  which  may  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  life. 

I  realize  there  are  also  some  other  pri- 
orities on  use  of  our  natural  resources 
which  must  be  met.  But,  I  assure  my 
friends  here  today  Dlckey-Llncoln  is  not 
a  case  requiring  further  sacrifice  of  the 
Nation's  diminishing  areas  of  unique 
natural  beautj'  for  a  vitally  needed  water 
resource  project  Dickey-Lincoln's  only 
water  resource  purpose  other  than  power 
Is  not  significant.  In  my  opinion,  the  val- 
ues of  the  Upper  St.  John  and  its  Great 
Maine  Woods  are  far  too  precious  to  be 
sacrificed  for  power  development.  Con- 
struction of  Dickey-Lincoln  in  the  mid- 
dle of  these  Great  Maine  Woods  would 
result  In  a  level  of  Intrusion  and  ecolog- 
ical disturbance  throughout  the  entire 
region  that  would  forever  destroy  its  im- 
spoUed,  cathedral-like  wilderness  quality. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  ear- 
nestly urge  every  Member  in  this  body 
to  join  with  me  In  voting  to  reject  any 
appropriation  for  further  planning  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  power  project.  Let  us 
say  "No"  this  time  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing emphasis  that  It  can  be  put  to  rest 
for  all  time. 

Mr  EVTN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
Wtmsm). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  rise  In  opposlUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 


It  has  been  asked  a  great  many  times 
why  a  Representative  from  New  Eng- 
land might  be  against  Dlckey-Llncoln, 
and  the  answer  to  that  Is  for  many  rea- 
sons, principal  among  which  Is  the  cost 
to  the  public  taxpayer.  This  is  an  uneco- 
nomic and  a  wasteful  project  of  the  first 
magnltode.  It  Just  la  not  ao  that  the  bene- 
nt-to-eost  ratio  of  this  project  Is  l.S  to 


1.  The  actuality  is  that  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  is  about  0.8  to  1.  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln power  would  not  pay  for  itself.  It 
would  benefit  the  area  only  by  way  of 
huge  Federal  subsidy,  which  means  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

What  is  sought  here  is  to  have  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
tune  of  half  a  billion  doUars.  pay  for  this 
at  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis  when  Federal 
funds  are  already  in  deficit.  Understand- 
ably, the  Representatives  from  Maine 
want  to  have  jobs  for  their  constituents 
and  to  have  lower  cost  power  in  that 
area  of  the  country  whoever  pays  for  it 

But  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  other  com- 
mittees of  this  body  that  are  charged 
with  the  restwnsibillty  for  voting  for 
sound  fiscal  projects  and  voting  against 
imeconomlc  and  wasteful  projects  owe  it 
to  the  public  In  order  to  serve  the  public 
interest,  to  once  and  for  all.  decisively, 
today  retire  this  project  to  the  back  re- 
cesses of  cominlttee  files. 

Tliere  is  no  sense  in  spending  five  times 
as  much  money  to  build  Dlckey-Llncoln 
as  it  wotild  cost  for  an  alternate  equiva- 
lent source  of  power.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  pointed  out  here  earlier 
In  the  discussions,  the  utilities  that  have 
been  so  often  falsely  berated  as  being 
some  kind  of  monsters  that  bleed  the 
general  public — even  though  their  rates 
are  determined  by  public  regulatory  com- 
missions and  who  are  limited  to  a  6-  or 
7-percent  return  on  their  Invested  capi- 
tal—those utilities  have  built  and  are 
building  minions  of  kilowatts  of  power  in 
the  New  England  grid.  12  million  to  be 
added  by  1376.  and  they  are  building 
them  at  a  cost  of  approximately  one-flf  th 
of  the  capital  that  would  be  involved  as 
a  charge  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  for  building  this  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  this 
project  which  Is  almost  entirely  for  peak- 
ing power  avaUabmty.  Is  400  miles  away 
from  where  the  peaking  power  would  be 
used.  It  would  not  even  suppl.v  a  fixed 
source  of  power,  but  only  peaking  power 
that  can  be  supplied  by  local  generators 
close  at  hand,  tied  onto  a  system  by  a 
private  utility  at  a  fifth  of  the  cost. 

I  think  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  discussion  that  we  ought  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  alter- 
nates that  were  stated  In  the  report  to 
former  President  Johnson  in  1965.  were 
stated  in  terms  of  a  steam-electric  plant 
facility  In  the  Boston  area  and  In  Maine, 
stating  the  cost  of  these  alternates  on 
the  highslde.  projecting  an  aimual  cost  at 
$23.50  per  kilowatt-year  and  2.8  mills  per 
Kilowatt-hour — when  at  the  same  time  a 
unit  was  built  in  Bow,  N.H..  that  cost  only 
$110  per  kUowatt  with  an  annual  cost  of 
only  $13.87  per  kilowatt-year.  The  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  this  project  has  been  re- 
peatedly distorted  and  misrepresented 
by  the  device  of  using  such  alternates. 
■The  cost  of  Dickey-Llnooln  Is  substan- 
tially understated  In  this  way. 

I  submit,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  to  build 
a  project  for  peaking  power  purposes 
400  miles  from  the  source  of  supply  with 
an  $80  million  transmission  line,  when 
it  would  be  on  the  line  only,  3  hours  a 
day.  Is   something  that  this  Congress 
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ought  not  to  be  doing  at  this  time  when 
there  is  a  short  supply  of  money  and 
there  Is  a  tremendous  argument  in 
America  about  shifting  priorities  in  the 
allocation  of  dollars  in  short  supply. 

If  actual  cost  of  power  from  modem 
plants  is  used  for  comparison  then 
Dickey-Uncoln  has  a  benefit-to-cost 
ratio  of  less  than  unity. 

Mr.  HATHA  WAV.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampsliire  famil- 
iar with  the  Zenker  Associates  report, 
which  was  requested  by  the  Governors 
of  Maine,  ■Vermont.  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts,  which  was 
recently  published,  which  estimates  the 
cost-to-beneflt  ratio  at  1.56? 

This  is  done  by  an  unbiased  Washing- 
ton organization  which  Is  expert  In  the 
field  ol  electric  power  generation,  and 
which  also  recommends  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  as  part  of  the 
whole  power  picture  in  the  New  England 
area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine  'Mr.  Hathaway). 
Mr.  'SVYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  to  permit  me  to  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  So  that  there  will  be 
continuity  In  the  record. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  question 
to  me  about  this  Zender  Associates  re- 
port, I  must  again  state  that  the  alter- 
natives have  been  misstated.  No  matter 
what  experts  have  proposed,  these  bene- 
flt-to-cost  raUos— the  Army  Corps  of 
E^igineers.  Zlnder  Associates  or  other 
persons — the  truth  of  the  situation  on  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  Is  that  It 
will  cost  a  little  bit  more  than  each  dollar 
we  put  Into  It  for  what  we  get,  so  that 
the  benefit  is  something  less  than  even. 
It  is  not  2  to  1.  It  Is  something  less  than 
even.  We  cannot  get  away  from  It;  It  Is  a 
subsidized  operation, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  caimot  see  how 
the  gentleman  can  disagree  not  only 
with  the  Zender  report,  done  by  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  Washington,  but 
also  with  the  stall  study  done  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  study 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  evalu- 
ates most  projects  and  pubUc  works  bill."!. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
distort  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
Dlckev-Ltncoln  project  when  they  do  not 
distort  the  figures  with  regard  to  other 
projects.  This  happens  to  be  the  only 
one  ever  questioned. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  these  objec- 
tive Judgments,  rather  than  the  gentle- 
man's judgment  that  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  is  not  warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stood  In  this  posi- 
tion many  times,  ond  have  advocated  this 
project  to  the  Memliers  of  the  House 
over  and  over  again.  I  have  talked  about 
the  value  of  the  project,  about  the  1.9  to 
1  benefit-cost  ratio. 


This  project  has  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port not  only  from  the  current  Demo- 
crat Governor  of  Maine  but  also  from 
the  former  Republican  Governor  of 
Maine.  The  project  has  been  endorsed 
by  both  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Democrat  Senator  from 
Maine.  It  Is  in  President  Nixon's  budget 
not  only  for  this  year  but  was  In  the 
budget  last  year,  for  the  $807,000  which 
we  are  requesting  now. 

I  believe  that  should  provide  objective 
assurance  to  the  Members  that  this 
project  has  bipartisan  support. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  that  this  is  going  to  destroy 
a  vast  part  of  the  wUdemess  area  of 
Maine.  The  gentleman  from  Penivsyl- 
vanla  is  on  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  point  with  him. 

The  vast  area  that  It  win  destroy 
is  about  one-half  of  I  percent  of  Maine's 
woodlands:  85  percent  of  Maine  Is  cov- 
ered with  woodlands.  One-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  that  area  is  not  even  significant 
Maine  has  3.600  streams  flowing 
throughout  the  State,  and  this  project 
would  stop  up  six  of  them — six  out  of 
3.600. 

It  is  true  that  every  time  we  pave  a 
road  or  build  a  house  or  build  a  build- 
ing—whether   It    is    this    buUdlng    we 
stand  in  or  an  office  building — almost 
anything  we  do.  we  destroy  the  environ- 
ment some  percentage.  But  in  this  case, 
just  as  In  the  building  of  a  house,  we 
destroy  only  an  lota.  Certainly  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  by  having  low-cost 
electricity  in  an  area  paying  the  high- 
est price  for  electricity  in  the  Nation — 
which,  by  the  way.  has  one  of  the  lowest 
per  capita  incomes  with  which  to  pay  for 
high-cost  electricity— cerUlnly  Is  worth 
the  price  of  one-half  of  1   percent  of 
Maine's  woodlands,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  worth  the  price  of  six  out  of  3,600 
streams,  to  benefit  the  people  not  only 
of  Maine  but  also  of  all  New  England. 
Another    argument   which    has   t)een 
raised  in  the  past,  and  which  I  know 
will  be  raised  before  the  debate  is  over 
today,  is  with  respect  to  the  cost  figure 
for  the  Dldtev-Lmcoln  project.  Let  me 
read  from  the  Zender  report  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  which  should  be 
distributed  In  the  verj-  near  future.  I  do 
have  a  part  of  an  adrance  copy  here. 
I  want  to  read  that  portion  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  this  project. 
The  report  was  as  follows: 
TSa   capital    con   ol    Uie   Dlckey-Llncoln 
scliool  project  wna  eeUmated  by  th*  Corps  of 
Englneera  In  January.  1070  to  tw  »a48.000.000. 
THIS  compnTM  with  tlMlr   l»fl4  «>tim*t« 
of  (217.700.000.   giving   ui  mcreue  ol   only 
14    percent    in    5   years.    Altnougn   In   gen- 
eral   byilroelectrlc   construction    oovta    hare 
Increaaed  an  average  of  6  percent  per  ye»r 
m  this  period,  cbanges  In  daalgn  could  off- 
let  the  eacalatloD  and  the  Oorpe  of  Engineer* 
estimate  is  considered  reaaonable. 


That  is  the  objective  Judgment  of  an 
impartial  consulting  firm  here  in  the 
Washington  area  which  concludes,  by 
the  way.  by  stating  that  the  Dlckey- 
LlncoUi  School  project  would  fit  admi- 
rably into  a  bulk  power  system  operated 
by  an  Interstate  compact  agency. 

Now.  what  Is  the  real  argument  here? 

Mr.  KTROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague  and 
say  this  in  addition :  Walking  up  here  in- 
to the  Chamber  today,  along  the  pas- 
sageways you  notice  that  all  of  the 
lights  are  shut  oft.  They  are  shut  off  for 
one  reason,  and  that  is  there  is  a  brown- 
out, a  shortage  of  power.  There  Is  a 
shortage  of  power  going  on  all  over  the 
Northeast.  This  power  source  that  we 
are  speaking  of  here  would  just  be  an- 
another  power  source  In  the  armory  of 
power  sources  that  we  need.  This  la  a 
power  source  that — ecologically  and  en- 
vlranmentally.  with  hydroelectric  power 
being  used,  would  do  the  least  destruc- 
tion to  the  air  and  the  earth. 

1  would  like  to  point  out.  also,  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  fought  oloiig  with  us  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere  in  this  House  many  times, 
the  gentlman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  WTKAir),  although  I  respect  his 
views  and  know  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  Interests  of  Maine  at  heart,  l>e- 
cauae  he  is  a  woodsman  and  has  a  very 
keen  concern  for  the  people  of  Maine  as 
well  as  those  of  New  England,  that 
Maine  remains  one  of  the  last  sources 
where  electric  energy,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  demands  of  the  people.  We 
need  energy.  There  is  a  discussion  going 
on  about  oil  going  Into  Maine  and  go- 
ing Into  the  bays,  and  there  is  great  con- 
cern about  pollution  taking  place,  but 
there  Is  not  that  concern  about  putting 
In  this  Dlckey-Llncoln  project.  So  I 
would  suggest  In  all  fairness  that  the 
people  In  the  State  of  Maine  hove 
spoken.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  great  love,  affec- 
tion, and  concern  for  them.  They  are 
concerned  about  getting  power  in  there. 
X  say  that  Maine  remains  one  of  the  last 
areas  In  the  United  States  that  does  not 
have  a  public  power  project.  If  we  spelled 
out  all  of  these  projects  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  shocking  to 
see  how  left  out  the  Northeast  U.  We  are 
entlUed  to  our  fair  share:  $800,000  Is 
not  on  excessive  sum  of  money  to  spend 
In  the  State  of  Maine  this  year  to  go 
forward  with  the  planning  for  this  proj- 
ect. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason  1 
would  encourage  the  people  here  to  sup- 
port this  project 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  our  col- 
league for  his  excellent  comments. 

What  thL^  amounts  to  really  Is  a  fight 
between  the  public  Interests  and  the 
private  Interests.  I  think  that  the  Inves- 
tor-owned nUUUes  are  unduly  con- 
cerned about  putting  a  pubUc  power 
yardstick  Into  the  Northeast  area.  This 
Is  the  only  part  of  the  country  left  where 
you  can  put  In  a  hydroelectric  power 
project  We  aU  know  that  It  Is  the  only 
nonpoUuOng  source  of  energy.  It  Is  not 
going  to  take  up  a  large  amount  of  the 
space  in  thot  area.  BMdenUy.  as  the  g«i- 
tlemon  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evnra) .  has 
pointed  out  they  ore  willing  to  spend 
$560  000  to  the  period  from  1964  to  1B6« 
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to  try  to  defeat  this  project.  They  are 
evidently  very  much  concerned  that  this 
wUl  be  a  Federal  takeover  In  that  area. 
This  is  just  not  true.  There  will  not  be 
space  to  put  any  more  of  these  projects 
In  that  area. 

llr.  Spealcer,  we  are  faced  here  with  a 
^reat  power  shortage.  We  are  faced  with 
it  here  today.  The  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Jfr.  Ktsos)  and  I  did  not  engineer  this 
shortage  for  our  purposes,  but  it  Is  a 
real  power  shortage  which  is  existing 
in  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation — they  have 
turned  off  half  of  the  light  bulbs  In  the 
basement — and  we  do  not  know  how  long 
this  situation  will  exist.  Privately  owned 
and  investor-owned  utilities  are  tr  j-ing  to 
meet  the  shortage,  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it  In  time.  If  we  had  continued 
with  the  appropriations  from  the  first 
authorization  of  the  Dickey-Uncoln 
School  project,  this  project  would  be  on 
the  line  now.  Mr.  Luce,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Consolidated  Edison,  said  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  here  in  testifying 
before  one  of  the  committees  that  he 
could  very  well  have  used  the  power  from 
the  Dickey-UncoUi  project  to  alleviate 
the  shortage  in  New  York.  We  are  hesi- 
tating today  longer  than  we  should.  We 
need  this  additional  power  They  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  through  nuclear  and 
pump  storage,  but  we  all  know  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  boycotting  this 
and  are  coming  out  against  nuclear  and 
pump  storage  plants  because  they  have  a 
great  fear  of  damage  to  our  environ- 
ment. 

Now.  I  guess  certain  people  feel  that 
they  are  going  to  hold  up  the  completion 
of  many  of  these  nuclear  plants  and  In 
view  of  that.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  urgency 
to  proceed  Immediately  to  construct  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Califomla. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Camomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathawati,  for  hla 
most  persistent  and  effective  efforts  in 
this  area  and  urge  support  of  his  posi- 
tion. Further,  I  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  I  hope  the 
House  wlH  provide  the  funds  with  which 
to  move  ahead  with  this  very  important 
project. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  tluuik  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  KYROS.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  power  would  be  In  use  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  source  of  generation. 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  where  the 
power  Is  going  and  for  what  purpose  It 
Is  to  be  used? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Most  of  the  power 
will  be  sold  In  Maine  where  you  will  not 
have  to  have  the  long  transmission  prob- 
lems. It  is  my  opinion  that  they  were 
talking  about  a  line  from  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Dam  to  Boston.  In  the 
meantime,  because  of  transmission  lines 
already   constructed  or   partially  con- 


structed, that  has  been  shortened  to 
about  150  miles  and.  furthermore,  the 
benefit-cost  ratio — they  figure  on  the 
Federal  Government  picking  up  one-half 
of  the  tab  with  respect  to  traiismisslon 
lines,  and  with  the  other  half  being 
picked  up  by  the  private  utilities. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
OiAiHO).  a  valued  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  simply  rise  to  support  the  committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I 
stated  before,  there  have  been  six  sep- 
arate votes  on  this  issue  in  the  House.  I 
feel  that  we  should  support  the  House 
and  the  committee.  Our  committee  orig- 
inally came  in  without  this  project  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  I  want  to  support  the 
position  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  six  separate 
votes  on  this  project.  If  you  check  the 
record  of  the  other  body,  you  will  find 
there  have  been  no  votes  on  It.  There- 
fore, based  upon  the  number  of  times 
which  this  project  has  been  considered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  support 
the  position  of  our  committee  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  stated,  we  have 
voted  against  this  project  many  times  In 
the  House,  but  still  there  Is  this  effort 
made  on  the  part  of  the  other  body  to 
prevail  over  the  House  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  all  the  arguments,  the  pros 
and  cons,  concerning  this  project.  We 
have  been  doing  this  for  5  years  consist- 
ently In  the  House.  The  record  Is  filled 
with  facts  and  statistics  which  mitigate 
against  this  project. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  that  there  is 
too  much  misinformation  promulgated 
by  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  project. 
The  record  should  be  set  straight  with 
reference  'o  this  matter. 

For  example,  a  statement  was  made 
several  moments  ago  to  the  effect  that 
most  of  this  electricity  would  be  used  in 
Maine  rather  than  for  peaking  power 
electricity,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
hydroelectric  power.  The  very  purpose  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  was  for  peak- 
ing power  electricity  for  the  Boston  grid 
system  and  the  New  England  grid  sys- 
tem. Electric  power  lor  the  State  of 
Maine  can  come  into  existence  throiigh 
the  construction  of  thermal  plants.  The 
only  justification  for  hydroelectric  power 
as  represented  by  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  is  because  it  would  supply  peak- 
ing power  for  other  areas. 

Secondly,  reference  was  made  to  the 
brownouts.  We  know  there  are  brown- 
outs and  power  shortages  in  the  country. 


We  know  there  are  power  shortages  In 
the  northeast. 

In  fact,  reference  was  made  to  the 
New  England  power  shortage.  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  this  summer  New 
England  transported  and  sold  power  to 
New  York.  The  utilities  in  New  England 
are  alert.  They  are  trying  to  provide  for 
the  power  needs  of  the  area.  There  are 
approximately  16  new  plants  either 
under  construction  or  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  1976  which  are  designed 
to  produce  the  necessary  electricity.  But 
the  really  critical  question  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  here  today  Is  this: 
Knowing  that  we  will  need  power,  know- 
ing that  the  power  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  growing,  how  do  we  get 
them  the  cheapest  power?  I  submit  that 
it  is  not  through  this  extravagant 
Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

Also,  we  should  ask  ourselves  another 
question  which  we  roll  over  all  too  easily 
at  times.  In  these  pressing  days  of  crises, 
when  we  are  burdening  the  taxpayers  of 
America  with  more  and  more  obligations, 
should  the  Oovemment  undertake  a 
half-billlon-dollar  project.  If  In  fact  this 
project  can  be  done  by  the  nongovern- 
mental sector,  and  in  fact  can  be  done 
more  cheaply  than  the  Government  could 
dolt? 

I  believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  on  many  oc- 
casions that  this  is  the  case.  Therefore, 
why  should  we  burden  the  taxpayers  of 
America  with  another  hall  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  expenditures  for  a  very  quesUon- 
able  program,  and  one  which  would  re- 
sult In  high-cost  electricity? 

The  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Hath- 
away— and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
In  a  moment — has  made  reference  to  the 
Zinder  report  which  purports  to  fayor 
the  Dickey-Llncohi  project,  and  It  does. 
Everybody  knows  that  these  are  consult- 
ants, and  they  are  eminent  consultants, 
and  they  are  hired  by  the  Governors  to 
come  forth  with  a  report.  But  If  you  will 
look  at  the  Zinder  tables  in  the  report, 
particularly  to  table  7-7,  you  will  see  that 
it  Indicates  that  the  cost  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  power  project  would  be  at  least 
tl8.7  million,  at  a  Federal  Interest  rate 
of  tVa  percent;  more  than  the  cost  for 
alternative  private  power  at  tl3.3  mil- 
lion plus  %i  million  in  taxes.  That  Is  the 
Zinder  report  to  which  reference  was 
made. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  gentleman 
should  further  state  that  In  the  Zinder 
report  they  give  the  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  of  1.56  to  1,  and  they  recom- 
mend it  be  included  in  the  power  pack- 
age in  New  England. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Correct,  and  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  in  this  House  for  S  years 
now.  and  we  have  come  up  with  differ- 
ent beneflt-to-cost  ratios  from  1.9  to  1.5, 
to  1.3.  to  less  than  1  to  1.  Beneflt-to- 
cost  ratios  involve  many  factors  and  de- 
pend upon  what  you  Intend  to  show. 
When  you  add  to  the  original  estimates 
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of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Interest,  which 
Is  high  today,  as  the  gentleman  knows; 
when  you  add  the  cost  of  escalation  in 
prices  because  of  inflation;  and  when 
you  add  the  fact  that  it  wUl  be  10  years 
before  this  is  on  the  line  and  completed, 
the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  la  questionable 
and  subject  to  these  varying  factors. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  proper- 
ly reflect  these  factors  in  arriving  at 
a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  remains  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  half-a-blUion- 
doUar  project. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  for  a  further 
extended  rebuttal  here  of  the  claims 
made  in  the  other  body  on  Dickey-Un- 
coln;  They  are  Just  a  repeat  of  the  argu- 
ments already  posed  and  rejected  In  the 
House  today.  Actually,  In  the  other  body, 
where  Dickcy-Llucoln  was  reintroduced 
Into  this  appropriation  bill — and  ac- 
tually it  was  done  so  without  hearings 
and  without  a  vote— never  has  there 
been  a  record  vote  on  this  legislation. 
There  has  been  no  debate,  there  has  been 
no  discussion,  and  this  project  has  been 
given  appropriations  each  year  without 
debate  and  without  record  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  has  looked  into  this 
matter  and  which  has  made  a  record  in 
this  matter  by  debate  and  record  voting, 
should  not  continually  be  asked  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  actions  of  the  other 
body,  which  has  never  in  5  years  taken 
a  single  recorded  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  every  vote  we  take 
here  in  the  House  that  Is  not  recorded  is 
not  on  a  good  bill,  and  should  not  be 
passed? 

The  other  body  Is  so  sure  on  this  proj- 
ect, and  I  would  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman,  they  bad  hearings,  they  had 
hearings  on  each  appropriation  in  com- 
mittee, and  further  let  me  say  to  the 

gentleman 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  «-lll  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  questions,  but  not  for  a  speech. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  think  it  is  rather 
an  endorsement  of  the  project  rather 
than  an  argument  to  be  used  against  it. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  well 
knows  that  In  1965  the  House  voted 
against  it.  in  1967  on  three  occasslons  we 
voted  against  it,  and  again  in  1968.  and 
in  1969,  and  in  1970  the  House  refused  to 
put  funds  for  Dickey-Lincoln  into  the 
bill. 

The  (act  is  that  in  all  of  that  time  the 
other  body,  which  has  consistently  re- 
Inserted  this  project  In  the  bill  and  Into 
the  conference  report,  has  never  once 
taken  a  recorded  position  on  this  highly 
questionable  program. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  Just  one  observa- 
tion? 
Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  In  1966  the  House 
passed  unanimously  the  largest  appro- 
priation that  this  project  has  had.  »1.3 
million  witliout  a  vote  at  aU. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  does  not  gainsay 
the  fact  that  the  other  body  has  never 
taken  a  recorded  position  on  the  Dickey- 
Uncoln  project  and,  yet,  we  are  asked 


time  after  time  and  year  after  year  to 
give  In  to  allow  this  highly  questionable 
project,  which  will  cost  in  excess  of  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  say  no 
finally  and  to  vote  against  this  project. 
In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

As  I  imderstand  it.  the  gentleman's 
motion  will  be  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  provides  a 
total  appropriation  of  $852,063,000.  of 
which  »807.000  shall  be  available  to  con- 
tinue planning  on  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Dam  in  Maine.  That  Is  the  gen- 
tleman'ii  motion  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  should  vote 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
then  the  gentleman  will  have  to  make 
additional  amendments  from  there.  If  the 
gentleman's  motion  Is  voted  down. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have 
some  motions,  the  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  other  words,  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project  should  vote  no  on  the  motion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrill  the  gen- 
tleman Yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  nor- 
mally a  patient  man  and  tolerant  of  the 
need  to  have  full  discussion  nf  Issues 
in  this  Chamber.  But  to  start  an  eighth 
or  ninth  roimd  of  debate  and  voting  on 
this  patently  ridiculous  Dickey  project 
is  a  bit  much.  Every  year  we  vote  to 
kill  this  urmecessary.  imwarranted.  ab- 
surd appropriation  and  every  year  the 
Senate  tries  to  stuff  it  down  our  throats 
and  then  every  year  we  say  "No"  a  sec- 
ond time.  With  the  pressing  business 
of  the  Nation  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
Chamber.  I  say  this  nonsense  has  gone 
far  enough. 

It  is  no  longer  lust  a  case  of  throw- 
ing away  some  $807,000  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money— which  eventually  would  be 
followed  by  another  half  billion  dollars — 
but  I  wonder  how  much  money  Is  con- 
stimed  every  time  we  allocate  time  on 
this  floor  to  discuss  this  cat  that  seems 
to  have  99  lives. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  and  to 
my  fellow  Members  that  this  Bouse  Is 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  which  as  a 
legMlative  body  we  arc  asked  time  and 
time  and  time  again  to  consider  this 
worn  out.  worthless  public  works  project. 
Let  us  finally  say  "No"  in  a  resoimding 
fashion  and  make  it  dear  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rottmda  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  this  frivolous 
waste  of  our  time  and  certainly  will  not 
now — or  at  any  time  in  the  future — eon- 
done  the  waste  of  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  money  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica who  are  already  groaning  under  the 
load  placed  on  their  backs. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maine  <Mr.  Ktros). 

Mr.  BTYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


Peimsylvanla  that  this  power  project  Is 
trying  the  tolerance  and  the  patience  of. 
the  House  and.  indeed.  It  will  lor  the' 
next  100  years  becaiL'se  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine  want  this  project. 
They  are  entitled  to  their  rightful  share 
of  public  power  in  this  coimtry. 

II  these  arguments  were  made  for 
the  last  35  or  40  years,  when  all  other 
regions  of  this  Nation  have  had  public 
power  projects,  there  would  not  oe  a 
single  kilowatt  flowing  in  the  United 
States  today. 

It  seems  to  me.  this  argument  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again  today 
by  the  opponents  of  this  project — not 
on  facts  but  about  wasted  dollars. 

It  is  all  right  to  spend  money  for  an 
S8T,  an  ABM,  a  Vietnamese  war  or  a 
venture  into  space  but  it  L^  not  all  right 
for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Our  State  needs  power,  just  like  any 
other  State.  This  Is  a  nonpoUuting  form 
of  power.  The  project  has  been  studied 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  tliis  admin- 
istration. It  is  supported  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  think  it  should  go  for- 
ward.   

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distingiilshed 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAm>>    to   close   debate. 

Iifr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. This  motion,  as  he  explained,  will 
provide  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  continue  planning  on  the 
Dickey-Uncoin  School  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. The  Senate  added  the  $807,000 
necessary  to  continue  this  project.  Up 
to  date  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  .spent 
$2,154,000  on  the  project,  and  It  woiUd 
seem  to  me  we  ought  to  continue  plan- 
ning. Even  the  $807,000  recommended 
In  this  bill  will  not  complete  planning. 
It  will  take  2  more  years  to  complete 
planning  of  the  project. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  a  majority 
of  the  House  conferees  concurred  in  the 
action  in  support  of  the  recommenda- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  famlll&r  with  the 
proa  and  the  cons  of  Dlckey-Llncoln.  I 
know  of  few  projects  that  have  run  the 
obstacle  course  of  this  House  as  often 
as  It  has.  I  know,  too,  that  no  other 
project  that  your  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Public  Works  has  con- 
sidered that  has  developed  more  con- 
fllctliig  facts,  data,  and  figures  than  this 
one  has.  Those  of  us  who  support  this 
project  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Governor  of  Maine  and  the  Members  of 
the  Maine  congressional  delegations  In 
the  Rouse  and  in  the  Senate  as  to  the 
need  for  the  construction  of  this  first 
multipurpose  project  in  New  England, 
and  probably — undoubtedly  the  last  one. 
But  beyond  that,  and  more  importantly 
and  persuasively.  I  think,  are  the  posi- 
tions, the  arguments,  and  the  support 
that  Federal  agencies  like  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
give  to  this  project.  These  are  Federal 
entitles  that  represent  the  public's  in- 
terest. They  have  not  pulled  their  facts 
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out  of  thin  air.  Their  support  1« 
grounded  In  extensive  studies,  and  all  of 
tbem  have  concurred  and  concluded  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  should  be  built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  support 
this  motion: 

First,  need;  Power  shortages  in  the 
Northeast  grow  more  alarming  each  year. 
The  areas  principal  suppliers,  their 
dwindling  reserves  now  at  only  13.9  per- 
cent, cannot  provide  the  power  needed 
at  peak  consumption  times.  Brownouts, 
commonplace  in  the  Northeast's  biggest 
cities,  are  spreading  rapidly  to  smaller 
communities.  The  Dickey -Lincoln  proj- 
ect would  be  close  to  an  ideal  solution 
to  the  problem.  Capable  of  turning  out 
730.000  kUowattii.  Dickey-Lincoln's  giant 
hydroelectric  generators  could  provide 
the  peaking  power  necessary  during  pe- 
riods of  high  demand.  Other  kinds  of 
power  supply — thermal  plants,  for  ex- 
ample, or  pumped  storage  plants — can 
provide  firm  power  but  not  peaking  pow- 
er. Thermal  plants  take  too  long  to  warm 
up;  pumped  storage  plants  have  small 
reserves.  Dickey-Lincoln,  by  contrast, 
could  release  vast  amounts  of  energy  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch.  Private  power  com- 
panies argue  that  their  Big  11  Power 
Ixwp — a  planned  energy  network  appar- 
ently designed  as  a  response  to  Dlckey- 
Llncoln— will  meet  the  Northeast's  fu- 
ture power  needs.  But  the  Zinder  report 
a  painstakingly  objective  analysis  cited 
below,  disputes  this  contention.  The  re- 
port shows  that  the  Big  11  Pow^r  Loop 
cannot  meet  the  region's  future  de- 
mands— certainly  not  Its  peak  demands. 
Dickey-Lincoln  is  plainly  necessary. 

Second,  cheaper  power:  Dlckey-Un- 
coln  Is  the  cheapest  available  way  of 
giving  the  Northeast  the  peaking  power 
It  needs.  This  is  not  speculation,  but  a 
fact.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Congress, 
by  the  administration,  and  by  private 
firms  make  this  fact  startllngly  obvious. 
One  study — this  one  carried  out  by  the 
Zinder  Co„  an  Independent  and  highly 
regarded  consulting  firm  based  in  Wash- 
ington. DC— shows  that  New  England 
pays  the  highest  power  oosts  in  the  coun- 
try. Indeed.  It  pays  rates  a  staggering  30 
percent  higher  than  those  In  States  out- 
side of  New  England  but  mo«t  nearly 
like  our  own.  The  report's  conclusion: 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  bring  our  power 
costs  much  closer  to  tlie  national  aver- 
age. The  project,  moreover,  would  give 
competition  to  New  England's  private 
power  companies  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
viding a  yardstick  by  which  consumers 
can  measure  private  rates.  The  competi- 
tion generated  by  big  public  power  proj- 
ects— TVA  Is  an  obvious  example.  Bonne- 
ville, another  one — has  resulted  in  lower 
private  rates  in  the  areas  these  projects 
serve.  Competition  In  power  production, 
like  competition  in  every  other  field, 
yields  more  efficient  and  economical 
methods.  New  England  is  now  the  only 
area  in  the  UrUted  States  that  lacks 
such  competition. 

Third,  feasibility  and  cost:  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  cost-benefit  ratio  Is  1.9  to  1, 
virtually  the  highest  ratio  to  cocie  before 
the  Congress  this  year.  The  ratio  Is  fair 
and  honest.  It  was  reached  by  the  same 


formula  used  to  evaluate  every  other 
Federal  power  project  considered  here. 
In  fact,  the  data  used  in  calculating  the 
ratio  even  included  half  the  cost  of  Dick- 
ey-Lincoln's transmission  facilities — a 
cost  the  conventional  formula  does  not 
demand.  Despite  the  contentions  of  Dic- 
key-Lincoln's opponents,  the  project  is 
among  the  most  economically  promising 
in  the  country.  Its  total  cost,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  D.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers under  equally  rigorous  procedures, 
comes  to  (348  million.  This  figure  la 
deemed  "reasonable"  by  even  the  most 
hard-eyed  skeptics  in  the  administration 
and  Congress.  True,  as  the  project's  op- 
ponents maintain,  the  cost  certainly 
might  increase.  In  all  likelihood.  It  will. 
But  so  would  the  cost  of  any  alternative 
power  project — especially  nuclear  proj- 
ects. Opponents  Eirgue  that  a  pumped 
storage  plant  would  be  cheaper.  The  con- 
tention remains  valid,  however,  only  if 
you  Ignore  the  energy  oost  of  operating 
such  a  plant.  Once  this  cost  Is  consid- 
ered, a  pumped  storage  plant's  price  tag 
rises  slgniflcanlly  above  Dickey-Lin- 
coln's. A  host  of  studies — studies  car- 
ried out  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  by 
the  Interior  Department,  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  by  Senate  and  House 
committees — plainly  show  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Is  warranted.  It  would  give  the 
Northeast  lower  cost  peaking  power  than 
any  other  source. 

Fourth,  pollution:  Dlckey-Llncoln,  like 
all  hydroelectric  projects,  would  be 
wholly  free  of  pollutants.  Other  power 
sources  taint  the  air  or  foul  the  water. 
Even  nuclear  plants,  once  thought  pol- 
lution free,  heat  river  waters  to  levels 
that  threaten  the  whole  ecological  cycle 
of  life  in  and  near  the  river.  In  an  era 
when  pollution  threatens  our  very  way 
of  life  the  environmental  advantages 
alone  of  hydroelectric  plants  are  a  jrow- 
erful  argument  in  their  favor. 

Fifth,  recreational  benefits:  The  lake 
created  by  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  offer 
fishing,  boating,  camping,  and  other 
recreational  opportunities.  The  demand 
for  such  opportunities  In  New  England, 
already  high.  Is  expected  to  double  with- 
in the  next  decade.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln 
Lake  would  help  meet  this  demand,  pro- 
viding facilities  like  boating  docks  and 
campsites.  Granted,  the  project  would 
flood  some  wilderness  area.  But  It  seems 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  project  that 
would  not  pollute  the  water,  that  would 
not  inllute  the  air,  that  would  not  take 
up  the  kind  of  valuable  urban  space 
used  by  fossil  fuel  plants.  Many  con- 
servation groups  support  the  project.  It 
Is  designed  to  preserve  the  wild  AUa- 
gash  Waterway,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing free-flowing  streams  in  the  East. 
The  project's  water  reserves,  moreover, 
would  help  ease  pollution  by  flushing 
out  the  Aroostook  River  during  the  low 
water  months  of  summer. 

Sixth,  regional  economic  benefits: 
Construction  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  be 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  northern  Maine's 
sluggish  economy,  pouring  millions  of 
dollars  Into  the  area  and  providing  many 
jobs.  The  project — during  both  con- 
struction and  operation — would  help 
put  northern  Maine  back  on  its  feet. 
Still  further,  Dlckey-Llncoln  offers  great 


potential  for  irrigating  the  region's  po- 
tato fields.  Studies  have  shown  that 
Maine's  yearly  rainfall  Is  not  enough 
to  bring  the  fields  up  to  their  maximum 
yield.  Irrigation  provided  by  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  provide  the  water  to  reach 
a  point  very  close  to  this  maximum.  It 
is  estimated,  in  fact,  that  such  irriga- 
tion would  add  the  equivalent  of  $30 
mllUon  each  year  in  more  Maine  pota- 
toes. And.  although  largely  unexplored 
so  far,  the  project's  role  in  flood  control 
might  turn  out  to  be  considerable. 

Mr.  aiAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  QLMMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
the  gentleman  to  yield  so  I  could  ask  him 
about  Ills  figure  of  «248  million.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  extended  argument 
with  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  fuU  well  that  figure 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  escala- 
tion costs  dining  the  time  of  construc- 
tion, and  It  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  actual  interest  rates  which  wUl  have 
to  be  paid  lor  the  money,  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  figure  Is  way  out  of 
line  viith  what  the  true  costs  will  be  when 
the  project  Is  finished. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, let  me  pass  on  the  latest  Federal 
Power  Commission  data  on  costs,  which 
are  less  for  Dlckey-Llncoln  on  a  com- 
parable basis  than  for  alternative  plants, 
for  pump  storage  plants,  or  for  steam 
generating  plants.  Those  costs  are  $32.2 
million,  which  is  17.7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  at  market.  For  Dickey-Lincoln  the 
cost  is  $30.17  million,  which  Is  7.4  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  of  market,  at  an  an- 
nual saving  of  $0.S  million. 

I  know  there  is  wide  disparity  and  a 
deep  gap  in  the  costs  used  by  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  bill.  Those 
who  support  this  bill  base  their  figures 
on  those  flgtires  developed  by  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  public  interest  and  con- 
cerned with  power  costs  in  New  England. 
They  are  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  on  our  own  staff  study 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Wyma«>. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
very  brief  question  of  the  gentleman. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  if  the 
project  were  feasible  that  we  could  back 
up  enough  water  to  make  this  thing  pay, 
that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  private 
facilities  would  seek  to  build  It  here,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  said,  which  Is 
the  last  available  location  for  this  type 
of  faculty  in  the  Northeast? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  can  understand  the 
opposition  of  the  private  utilities.  This 
Is  a  multipurpose  project,  and  most  of 
the  multipurpose  public  power  projects 
which  have  been  built  sroimd  the  Nation 
have  been  opposed  by  the  private  utill- 
ttee.  I  can  understand  their  reasons 
for  it 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  House  to  vote 
•■yes"  on  the  motion  to  recede  and 
concur. 

Mr.  EVIN3  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Evms). 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
wer»— yeas  131,  nays  230.  not  voting  88. 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  Sli) 
TEAS— ISl 
Adsmi  FnsccU  tllnlih 

Addnbtio  Foley  Mink 

Albert  rora,  M"**..     «. 

Aleiinder  WUllam  D.       Murphy.  Hi. 

Andereon.  Fimeer  Muipby.  H.Y. 

Calir  Pulton,  Tenn.    Myer« 

And«w».  Al»      0«U««her  N»»oher 

Andrews,  ait>bane  nU 

N.  D»k.  oumrt  OBey 

Annunzlo  Ooneatos  SS*"? «. 

Aililey  Or»y  OTieal,  0«. 

Asplnall  Onen,  Pa.  Pepper 

Barrett  Oubeer  PerUne 

BeU.  C>1U.  HunUton  PlcUa 

Berin  Hanley  5°^?, 

Brngbsm  Banna  PodeU 

Blanton  Ruuan.Wub.  Pnce,  ni. 

BUtnUc  Hantngton         Pryor.  Ajk. 

Bogn  Hktlumy  PuclnsU 

Boland  HecSiler,  W.  V>.  Beee 

Bolllni  HeletnOI  Rcuee 

Bimdemu  HUAs  BbodM 

Btseoo  HoUfldd  sum 

Bnnm.  Cellt.      Howard  RoUertt 

BurUeon,  Mo.     Hungat*  Bodino 

Burton.  CalU.     Ichod  Roytal 

Byrne.  P».  Jaoobe  Byan 

Carter  Johnson,  OeUf.  Scheuer 

Chlsholm  Jones,  Ala.  CBak 

day  Joneo,  H.O.         Smltk.  Iowa 

Cohelan  Jones,  Tenn.       Stafford 

Conrer«  Kartenmeler       Stokes 

Connan  Ka«n  Stubblefleld 

culver  Kiucajnakl         Stuokey 

Daniels.  N  J.       Ko<ai  SuUltan 

DaTU.  CJa.  Kyroa  Symington 

DInnU  LegKett  Tloman 

Eckbaidt  McCarthy  CdaU 

Edmondson        Macdocald.         UUman 
Edwards.  CalU       Maw  Van  Deerlln 

Edwards.  La.       Mataunasa         Wtiltlao 
BUbei«  Meeds  wngbt 

E»ans.  Colo.        Melcher  Wyatt 

ETlia.Tenn,      Mlk™  X**** 

Parbetein  MUler,  ckUf.      Toung 

NATS aso 

Abbltt  Clancy  5"'?.'' 

Abemethy  Clark  t?"^" 

Adair  dauaen,  Flndley 

AndeiKn,  m.         Don  H.  nsh 

Arends  Clawaon,  Del  Flood 

Ashbtook  Cleveland  Flowers 

BeaU  Md.  CollIM  Ford.  Oeiald  B. 

Belcher  OoUlns  Foreman 

Bennett  OolBMr  Founl^ 

iiSry  Oooahl*  FreUnghuyeen 

Belts  Oc«1>»l*  Fiey 

Biaesi  Omghlln  Fii^l 

Bieaur  Cramer  Fulton,  pa. 

Blackburn  crane  Fuqua 

Bo«  Cunningham  Oallflanalfls 

Bray  Daniel.  Va.  Oannatz 

Brtaklcy  Davis,  Wla.  Oaydoa 

Broomllald  da  la  Oaisa  OeUys 

Bntsnan  Delaney  aialmo 

Brawn.  Ohio  DaUenbaok  Ooldwater 

Broyhlll.  K.O.  Denney  Ooodlins 

BroyhlU,  Ta.  Dent  Oteen.  Oreg. 

Buchanan  Derwlnskl  onffln 

Burka.  Fla.  Devlns  Oroas 

Burke,  Mas*.  Dickinson  Oude 

Burleeon.  Tex.  Donohue  Hagan 

Burton,  trtah     Dom  Haley 

Byrnes.  WU.       Downing  HaU 

Cabell  Duncan  Banuner- 

GaServ  Dwyer  achmldt 

Casey  Edwanls,  Ala.  Hansen,  Idaho 

Oederberg  Krlenbom  Harsha 

OeUer  Bech  Harvey 

Chamberlain      Eshleman  Hastings 


Htbert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hunt 

Butchlneon 

Jannan 

Jonas 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luaens 

McClory 

McCloskay 

McClure 

McDada 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McBwen 

McMUian 

Madden 

Mabon 

MaUllard 


MoUohan  SebeUua 

Monagan  ShlpKV 

Montgtmnny  ahdnr 

MooAaad  Slkts 

Morsau  SknUta 

Morse  SlaGk 

Morton  smith.  OalU. 

Mosfaer  Snyder 

Nedxl  Sprlnfar 

Nelsaa  Scantcn 
O-NeUl.  Mass.     stead 

Passman  Stalgar.  Azla. 

Pattan  Staphcna 

PeUy  Taloott 

Pettis  Taylot 

PhUbln  Teagus,  CalU. 

Plmja  TeagTM,  Tex. 

Poll  Thompaon.  Oa. 
Pollock  Thouaoo.  Wis. 

Preyer,  S.C. 


Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

IfUls 


Price,  Tex. 

Quia 

BaUsback 

Bandall 

Bartck 

BeuLIU. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rlegle 

Boblaon 

Boe 

Bogers,F1a. 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Fa. 

Both 

Bousselot 

Buppe 

Buth 


Baylor 

Schadaberg 

Scherle 

Schmtta 

Scbwengel 

Scott 


Vandar  Ja«t 

Vanlk 

Wagscsmer 

Wamplar 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Wballay 

White 

Whltabunt 

Wiggins 

WUUabis 

WUaon,  Bob 

Wilson. 

ChadasH. 
Winn 
woiir 
Wydlet 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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arover 

Hal  pern 

Rawklna 

Hays 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kleppe 

KuykendaU 

lAndram 

Long,  La. 

Lowenstcln 

MeOuUoch 

McFaU 

McKaeaUy 

MaoQregor 

May 

Meaklll 

Mlm 

Nichols 

O'KonsU 

Olaen 

Ottlnger 

Patman 


Pike 

PoweU 

PmceU 

QuUlan 

BaliU 

Bogara,Colo. 

Boaantlial 

Boatenkowakl 

Boudebnsh 

St  Oertnaln 

SatterOeld 

Schneebell 

Smith.  NT. 

Stagseia 

8telgat.Wla. 


Taft 

Thcmpeon.  M  J. 

Tunney 

Vlgonto 

Watdla 

WIdnaU 

Wold 


MlzeU 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ayres 
Banng 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich. 
Bush 
Button 
Camp 
Carey 
cbappeU 
Cotxte 
Cowger 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dennis 
Dtggs 
Dowdy 
DulsU 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Griffiths 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Bays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Tbooipaon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cowger. 

Mr.  Andersonxrf  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Bixwka  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  ChappeU  <rltb  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meaktu. 

Mr.  nynt  with  Mr.  McCulloeh. 

Mr.  Fliher  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Bomenkowskl  vrlth  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr  stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  St  Oarmaln  with  Mr.  Brosm  of  Mlebl- 
K*n. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  UcFbU  with  Mr.  Oonte. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Dulafcl  with  Mr.  Mlz«. 

Mr.  Roaenthal  with  Mr.  MaeOregor. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Olsan  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  wltt  Mr.  BeUel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Qullleo. 

Mr.  Landrum  wltb  Mr.  Boudcbusli. 


Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Lowenatem. 

Mr.  EUigcrs  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  DIggs. 

Mr.  staggers  with  Mr.  Schnoobell. 

Mr.  B&ruxg  with  Mr.  Smith  ol  New  Tork. 

Mrs.  Grimtln  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wlsconaln 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Wldnali. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  WaUlle  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
ico-noM  orrxakD  *r  M*.  mxa  or  TKinrsBSEE 

Mr.  EVmS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviKB  of  Tenneasee  movee  that  the 
Bouae  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
afflenUment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lowa;  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prt^poaed.  Insert 
■■$851,056,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
division. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  all  it  would  do  is  strike 
out  the  money  for  the  project  deleted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  reread. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

aUXNOMZKTB  tH   DISAGaKXMKNT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  On  page  14, 
Une  2a,  insert;  "Provided  tether.  That 
funds  appropriated  for  Oscal  y^ar  1»70  and 
aUocated  to  States  shall  not  be  feallotted  in 
accor<iance  with  section  8(c)  of  tbe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
until  May  15.  IS71." 
HOTXON  omaxn  av  tsa.  arofB  or  txxmsasEz 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  1STIH5  of  Tenneasee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  «e  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement.. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  numbered  «):  Page  17, 
lUie  9.  strike  ■■and  ". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cma  of  Ttainessee  movee  that  the 
House  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  90  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ScoAte  amendment  numbered  31:  P*ge  17, 
line  10,  Insert:  "and  »6.000  for  the  Cucade 
Irrigation  Dlatrlct,  EUenberg.  WasblngtOD.". 

Mr.  EVIN3  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  o9er  a  motion. 

The  Cleric  read  as  f  oUows : 

itx.  EviKS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  or  the  Senate  numbered  31  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  numbered  33:  Pag*  17. 
line  15.  Insert:  "Prortdcd  further.  That  of 
the  amount  herein  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed •140,000  may  be  used  for  archeologlcal 
salvage  of  the  cargo  of  the  steamboat 
Bertrand  In  the  Missouri  River  Ba&lA." 

Mr.  EVDJS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
Bouae  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  as  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  adopted,  and  Insert  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVTLEOED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  jertain  prttileged  reports. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  SLEEPING  BEAR 
DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE. 
MICH. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1198  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
a.  Res.  1198 

Resolrei!.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Colon  for  the  consideration  or  the  bill  (H.R. 
ie77a)  to  aatabllsh  In  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes.  Alter  general 
det>ate.  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  cotttrt>lled  by  the 


clialrman  and  ranking  minority  membar  of 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bin  shall  be  road  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  cooslderutlon  of  the  bui  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  liave  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  IntervezUng  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  luch 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1198 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  boura  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  BA. 
18776  to  establish  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18776  is  to  estab- 
lish the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  in  the  SUte  of  Michigan  and 
to  provide  for  its  administration  as  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system. 

The  lakeshore  would  con.sist  of  three 
basic  mainland  units  in  Benzie  and  Lee- 
lanau Counties,  Mich.,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  towns  of  Gien  Arbor  and 
Empire  but  which  are  Joined  together  by 
a  scenic  road.  Including  this  road,  the 
mainland  unit  totals  about  41.000  acres  of 
land.  The  main  features  of  the  area 
would  include  not  only  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes,  but  Pyramid  Point  and  Empire 
Dunes,  as  well.  The  31.5  miles  of  shore- 
line feature  many  clean  beaches  and 
clear  water  for  swimming,  boating,  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  picturesque  settings  for 
hiking  trails,  scenic  attractions  for 
photographers,  picnic  spots  for  family 
outings,  and  an  abundance  of  interesting 
flora  and  fauna  for  nature  study. 

South  Manitou  Island  and  North 
Manitou  Island  would  be  Included  In  the 
lakeshore.  adding  another  19.789  acres  of 
land  and  33.S  miles  of  shoreline. 

The  sum  of  S19.800.000  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  land  acquisition, 
which  appropriation  will  be  made  from 
moneys  available  in  the  land  and  water 
oon.servation  fund.  In  addition.  $18,769,- 
000  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  development  of  the  area. 

The  lakeshore  would  be  an  outstanding 
recreation  area  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1198  in 
order  that  the  bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  that  this  is  a  controversial 
piece  of  legislation.  There  has  been  much 
opposition  to  It  m  the  State  of  Michigan, 
particularly  from  the  residents  who  live 
In  this  area,  by  people  who  own  property 
In  this  area,  and  by  others  who  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  recall  the  num- 
ber of  sessions  in  which  this  legislation 
has  been  introduced,  but  I  know  there 
have  been  many.  This  fact  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  a  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  I  hope  that  during  general 
debate  some  of  the  controversial  features 
win  be  discussed.  I  have  learned  that 
the  $19.8  million  for  land  purchases  and 


the  $18,769,000  for  development  of  the 
area  will  only  be  a  starter.  I  have  been 
advised,  if  this  lakeshore  area  Is  going  to 
be  developed  as  the  proponents  would 
like,  there  will  have  to  be  a  good  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
tax  money  poured  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  Is  being 
debated  we  ought  to  keep  this  in  mind 
and  try  to  And  out  exactly  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  required  to  be  put 
into  the  area  and  then  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  taxpayers  will  be  getting 
their  moneys  worth. 

House  Resolution  1 198  provides  for  an 
open  rule  wltli  2  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  ( Mrs.  Reio  ) . 

(Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  plan  to  take  up  time  to  speak  in 
regard  to  the  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  HR.  18776.  but  I  must  rise  at  this 
time  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  I  do 
oppose  this  legislation.  I  will  not  op- 
pose the  rule  because  I  want  to  see  a 
rule  adopted  that  win  permit  thorough 
debate  of  this  measure.  In  my  judgment, 
there  are  many  phases  of  this  bill  which 
should  be  considered  very  carefully.  I 
shall  make  a  more  detailed  statement 
during  the  general  debate,  which  I  trust 
will  have  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
pwint  out  the  fact  that  the  rule  provides 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  is  an 
open  rule.  I  hope  a  full  discussion  will  be 
had  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJt.  18776)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN  THX  coMBfrrrxz  or  thx  whtolb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committe  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  18776,  tvith 
Mr.  Wright  In  the  chair. 

The  Oerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor  I  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Satlor)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Colorado    (Mr.   Asn- 

HAU.). 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18776 
which  would  esUblish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dvmes  National  Lakeshore  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

urraoDtjCTlOK 
As  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware,  this  legislation  Is  not  new.  Meas- 
ures providing  for  the  creation  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
liave  twice  been  approved  by  the  other 
body  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  recommended  Its  ap- 
proval during  the  89lh  Congress:  how- 
ever, the  legislation  matured  too  late  in 
the  'session  to  receive  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  that  time.  During  the  90th 
Congress,  the  urgency  of  some  of  the 
more  glamorous  park  areas— like  the 
Redwoods— and  the  financial  situation 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
precluded  its  consideration. 

Now  some  of  these  things  are  in  the 
background.  Tlie  Redwood  NaUonal  Park 
has  been  created  and  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of 
many    parklands.    This    administration 
has  made  a  dedicated  effort  to  utilize 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress to  transform  authorized  areas  into 
meaningful    naUonal    parks.    Further- 
more, the  land  and  water  conservaUon 
fund,  itself,  has  a  greater  capacity  to 
implement  these  authorizations  now  than 
it  had  2  or  3  years  ago  when  the  in- 
come to  the  fund  was  unpredictable. 
cBAHciMG  ariiiutm 
Because   circumstances   are   oilferent 
today  than  they  were  during  the  first 
months  of  this  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
very  active  in  the  field  of  parks  and  rec- 
reaUon.  A  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  conservation  accomplishments  of  the 
9lst  Congress  will  go  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  who 
has  patiently  and  diligently  guided  the 
Subcommittee   on   National   Parks   and 
Recreation  to  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ments which  we  can  all  appreciate  and 
applaud. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  discuss  this 
matter  on  its  merits,  Mr.  Chairman. 
DISCUSSION  or  mz  aixs 
First.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
proposed  national  lakeshore  Is  located  on 
Lake  Michigan  where  It  Is  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  the  millions  of  people  living 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  It  la  a  beau- 
tiful area  with  recreational,  scenic,  and 
natural  values  transcending  regional  in- 
terest so  that  it  vrtll  be  attractive  to  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Basically,  the  proposal  involves  a 
mainland  unit  and  on  Island  unit.  The 
mainland  unit  totals  about  41.000  seres 
of  land  and  will  make  available  to  the 
public  about  31.5  miles  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan shoreline.  Included  In  this  area  are 
some  ujilque  sand  dune  formations, 
stretches  of  beach  for  swimming  and 
sunbathing,  and  natural  features  suit- 
able for  a  variety  of  outdoor  activities: 
hiking,  camping,  fishing,  boating,  and 
so  forth. 

Offshore,  there  are  two  large  virtually 
uninhabited  Islands.  The  blU  combines 
the  outdoor  resources  of  South  Manitou 
Island — 5,332  acres — which  contains  an 


outstanding   combination    (3f    botanical 
values — Including  a  small  forest  of  vir- 
gin timber  and  the  largest  known  white 
cedar  in   the   United  States — with   the 
large,  imdeveloped  area  of  North  Mani- 
tou Island— 14,457  acres.  Together  they 
double    the   shoreline   included   in    the 
lakeshore  and  add  a  different  dimension 
to  its  recreation  potential. 
DiactiBaioK  or  locai.  akd  state  inttkxbt 
I  would  not  want  anyone  to  be  misled 
about  this  proposal.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
has  always  been  relatively  controversial. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  many  other 
park  proposals,  most  of  the  opposition 
arises  from  landowners  In  the  area.  In 
testimony  before  our  committee,  spokes- 
men for  these  people  presented  their  case 
clearly   and   expressed   the  concern  of 
residents  of  the  area.  The  members  of 
the  committee  listened  carefully  to  all 
points  of  view  and  we  revised  the  legisla- 
tion In  an  effort  to  remove  some  of  the 
irritants  and  to  make  the  bill  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  Needless  to  say,  every- 
one is  not  satisfied,  but  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  convinced  that  the 
merits   of   this  proposal   argue  persua- 
sively for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  18776, 
as  amended. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  Con- 
gress, unlike  any  heretofore,  has  seen 
every  member  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation  introduce  or  cosponsor 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dimes  National  Lakeshore.  In  addition, 
this  year  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
both  Houses  of  the  State  legislature  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  lakeshore  and 
indicated  that  the  State  would  donate 
its  lands  to  the  United  States  for  tills 
purpose — except  for  300  acres  to  be  man- 
aged as  an  anadromous  fishery  In  con- 
junction with  the  lakeshore.  And  finally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  one  of  the  local 
boards  of  county  commissioners — ^Benzie 
County — formally  endorsed  the  natlomU 
lakeshore. 

DiaOCBBSON    or    TBS    COST 

Enactment  of  H-R.  18776  will  requite 
a  considerable  Federal  Investment  If  it  Is 
to  accomplish  the  objective  which  we 
have  In  mind.  Unlike  areas  in  the  West 
where  huge  parks  and  recreation  areas 
have  been  carved  out  of  the  public 
domain,  most  of  these  lands  have  long 
since  passed  into  private  ownership  so 
that  satisfaction  of  the  public  need  will 
require  a  slBniflcant  land  acquisition  ef- 
fort. The  moist  recent  appraisal  informa- 
tion available  to  the  committee  mdlcates 
that  the  lands  needed  can  be  acquired 
for  $19,800,000.  To  the  extent  that  prop- 
erty owners  take  advantage  of  the  many 
built-in  options  available  to  them,  this 
cost  might  be  significantly  reduced.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  estimate,  like 
others  in  more  recent  years,  will  prove  to 
be  reliable  and  that  no  increase  will  be 
necessary  in  the  years  ahead.  I  hasten  to 
add,  however,  that  if  this  administration 
continues  to  fund  authorizations  as 
promptly  as  possible — as  it  has — then  we 
should  see  this  project  completed  at  a 
cost  near  the  estimate  provided. 

For  development  of  the  area,  the  Mu 
calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $18,769,000. 
This  is  a  most  important  Item  if  the  visi- 
tor load  anticipated  at  this  area  is  to  be 
properly  dispersed  throughout  this  lake- 


shore.  Overcrowded  conditions  would  not 
only  destroy  the  resource  which  we  seek 
to  protect  for  all  Americans  for  all  time, 
but  it  would  thwart  the  recreational  ob- 
jective of  this  legislation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  this  proposal  haa  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  committee. 
We  feel  that  It  resolves  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  over  the  years 
and  we  urge  Its  approval  by  the  Meml)er» 
of  the  House. 

Mr  SAYLOR,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Reib). 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  a  rare  occasion.  Indeed,  when  I  dis- 
agree with  my  former  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs or  when  I  fall  to  support  the  rec- 
ommendations of  my  good  friends  and 
congressional  neighbors  in  the  Michigan 
delegation — and  I  regret  that  I  must  do 
so  on  this  occasion.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  Interior  Committee  dur- 
ing my  first  4  years  in  the  Congress — 
on  the  National  Parks  Subcommittee,  as 
a  matter  of  foot.  It  was  a  most  valuable 
experience  for  which  I  shall  always  be 
grateful — and  certainly  when  I  left  that 
group  to  become  a  member  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  did  so  with 
an  even  greater  appreciation  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
this  and  future  generations  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  our  Nation's 
natural  beauty  and  wise  development  of 
Its  recreational  potential.  In  this  regard, 
let  me  add  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  not 
only  to  our  distinguished  colleague^ 
Chairman  Aspdiall,  but  also  to  tBe 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sayloe).  and  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tural Parks  and  Recreation,  for  their 
conscientious  ond  dedicated  efforts  In 
these  Important  matters. 

But  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  Member  of 
this  body,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties 
here  if  I  remain  silent  on  this  legisla- 
tion— ^If  I  fall  to  express  for  the  record 
what  I  know  to  be  substantial  and  grow- 
ing opposition  to  this  proposal— and  why 
I  feel  that  HJl.  18776  is  not  wise  legisla- 
tion. 

National  parks  legislation  Is,  of  course, 
unique,  for  while  these  bills  are  con- 
sidered under  broad  national  policy 
gTildelines,  they  still  have  greater  Impact 
on  some  groups  of  citizens  than  others. 
I  recognize,  too,  that  seldom  is  it  possible 
for  all  Members  of  the  House  to  have 
personal  knowledge  of  areas  affected — 
and  since  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area,  I  feel  it  Is  Incumbent 
upon  me  to  bring  my  views  to  your 
attention. 

I  say  that  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  this  section  because  for  many  years 
my  family  has  owned  a  cottage  on 
Crystal  IjJce  in  Michigan — and  although 
this  is  not  or  never  has  been  within  the 
boundaries  or  will  be  directly  affected  by 
proposals  for  a  national  lakeshore  at 
Sleeping  Bear,  nevertheless  the  time  that 
I  have  spent  vacationing  there  over  the 
years  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  area,  to  assess  the  degree  ot 
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public  support  tnta  tbe  people  most 
directly  aOected.  uid  Co  torm  a  Judgment 
aa  to  the  necessity  for  tills  new  facility. 
I  know.  too.  of  the  deep  sense  o(  pride 
which  local  residents  have  traditional- 
ly taken  in  the  natural  beauty  of  Sleep- 
ing Bear  and  the  dlligenoe  with  which 
they  have  sought  through  wise  planning 
to  preserve  it — and  I  was  pleased  that 
tlie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor  ) ,  did  pay  them  a  specific  com- 
pliment for  their  eflorts  in  his  opening 
comments  during  these  hearings. 

Certainly  I  can  understand  why  the 
people  there  feel  that  the  estabUshment 
of  a  national  lakeshore  is  not  the  best 
way  to  conserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  area,  and  their  fears  are  borne  out 
by  the  predictions  of  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  there  will  be 
some  3  million  visitations  to  the  pro- 
posed park  annually,  which  actually 
means  the  bulk  of  these  will  be  In  a  very 
short  period — mastly  during  the  summer 
months.  Contrary  to  what  many  con- 
aervatlonlsts  and  preservationists  be- 
lieve, the  purpose  of  this  measure  is  not 
preservation,  but  recreation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  result  will  be  the  destruction 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  Sleeping  Bear 
which  the  local  people  have  so  well  pro- 
tected over  the  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  these  times 
when  the  President  is  asking  for  greater 
fiscal  responslbUity — when  the  people  of 
the  Nation  are  clamoring  for  control  of 
Inflation — and  when  we  are  becoming 
tncreasii^ly  aware  of  the  need  for  care- 
ful planning  in  the  futiure  If  we  are  to 
restore  environmental  quality  and  avoid 
the  foLles  of  past  actions,  there  are  sev- 
eral questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  not 
only  on  this  but  on  all  future  legislation 
de&ling  with  new  authorizations  for  such 
facilities: 
First,  is  it  essential? 
Second,  is  there  reasonable  public  sup- 
port in  the  area  most  directly  Involved? 
Third,  are  the  provisions  for  acquir- 
ing the  property  lust  and  equitable? 

Last,  will  this  add  to  the  already  diffi- 
cult problems  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion? 

There  are  many  others,  of  course,  but 
these  seem  to  me  to  be  the  obvious  and 
critical  ones  In  this  instance. 

So  we  ask  ourselves — Is  this  legisla- 
tion essential? 

I  must  say  In  aU  candor  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  Is — even  though  I  recognize 
the  growing  need  for  public  recreation 
areas.  Today  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize many  millions  for  still  another 
Federal  recreational  facility  in  a  State 
already  rich  In  recreational  opportuni- 
ties— and  while  this  may  be  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  mass  public  rec- 
reation, I  think  the  times  require  that 
we  distingtiish  between  what  Is  necessary 
and  what  may  be  merely  desirable  for 
some.  If  you  have  read  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  bill,  you  know  that 
Michigan  now  has  six  federally  con- 
trolled parks,  forests,  and  refuges — that 
over  18  percent  of  the  State  is  already 
In  public  ownership — and  not  only  does 
Michigan  rate  second  in  national  forest 
acreage  east  of  the  Rockies,  it  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  State  parks  and 


recreation  areas.  Its  State  parks  alone 
total  more  acreage  than  that  of  Illinois, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  combined. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  so  concerned  with 
priorities — when  so  many  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  still  lack  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities — this  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  priority  item. 

What  about  public  support  in  the 
area?  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
widespread  opposition  exists  among  a 
majority  of  the  residents  and  not  only 
residents,  but  many  In  the  surrounding 
areas,  for  Instance,  the  Traverse  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  a  resolu- 
Uon  opposing  the  bill.  The  greatest  sup- 
port for  the  proposal  comes  from  those 
who  live  a  considerable  distance  away 
and  would  have  Infrequent  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  park.  I  believe  that 
the  success  of  such  a  project  depends  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  enthusiastic 
public  support  from  those  most  directly 
concerned. 

And  now  as  to  the  provisions  for  ac- 
quiring property,  I  feel  these  are  not 
equitable  as  written  with  a  cutoff  date  of 
December  31,  1964.  Under  this  bill,  any 
property  in  the  area  which  has  been  im- 
proved within  the  last  6  years  Is  subject 
to  condemnation,  and  this  Is  certainly 
not  consistent  with  treatment  afforded 
citizens  in  other  States  in  previous  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time 
to  correct  this  inequity. 

How  would  the  establishment  of  this 
lakeshore  affect  the  already  difficult 
problem  of  environmental  pollution? 
Everyone  today  is  concerned  about  ecol- 
ogy, but  the  residents  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  area  have  observed  pollution  control 
programs  for  many  years.  Certainly  there 
is  no  need  for  a  Federal  takeover  because 
the  State  of  Michigan  already  owns  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  It  is  a  State  park. 
and  It  is  fully  protected  and  open  to  the 
public.  There  is  no  fee  for  entrance  to 
this  State  park — although  private  con- 
cessions do  operate  dune  buggies  at  a 
modest  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  na- 
tional parks  do  have  entrance  fees  of 
from  $1  to  VI  for  those  who  do  not  hold 
a  Golden  Eagle  Passport  which  sells  for 
tlO  a  year. 

Furthermore,  land  in  the  designated 
area  Is  presently  zoned  under  county 
and  township  ordinances  and  is  pro- 
tected against  undesirable  uses.  Three 
million  visitations  annually  to  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  area  will  create  an  environ- 
mental pollution  problem  of  Immense 
proportions.  I  might  point  out,  also,  that 
the  proposal  provides  that  the  State  of 
MiclUgan  donate  the  State-owned  land 
in  the  park  area  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  Apparently  the  State  has  Indicated 
a  willingness  to  donate  the  land.  How- 
ever, this  would  require  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State  legislature  since  there 
is  a  law,  In  Michigan  which  prevents 
such  land  from  being  donated.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  June  8,  1970,  by  the 
State  legislature  to  repeal  this  law — but 
this  was  merely  a  resolution  of  Intent 
and  not  provide  for  outright  repeal. 
There  Is  no  assurance  that  this  will  be 
done.  Here  we  are  being  asked  to  legis- 
late on  the  assumption  that  another 
legislative  body  may  act  accordingly.  In 


my  judgment,  this  Is  not  good  legisla- 
tive procedure — and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree.  Even  If  such  action  Is  taken,  the 
right  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  give 
away  public  land  could  well  be  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts. 

Also,  and  a  most  Important  point  to 
consider,  the  question  of  funding  this 
legislation  raises  great  doubts  in  my 
mind.  At  this  particular  time  when  so 
many  urge  the  Congress  to  curb  the  In- 
Oationary  spiral  and  reduce  taxes,  I  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  Initiate  more 
costly  Federal  projects. 

Also,  the  cost  estimates  which  have 
been  projected  thus  far  for  the  Sleeping 
Bear  National  Lakeshore  are  unreason- 
ably low.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  acquisition  of  land  Is  esti- 
mated at  $19.8  million,  and  development 
118.8  million,  with  an  escalating  provi- 
sion for  ordinary  fiuctuations  in  cost. 
Those  acquainted  with  land  values — and 
I  would  say  experts  might  be  those  who 
have  recently  purchased  land — in  the 
area  know  that  $75  million  is  a  more  ac- 
curate cost  figure  for  acquisition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  undeveloped  tract  in 
the  area  recently  sold  for  $1,000  an  acre, 
and  unimproved  land  throughout  the  vi- 
cinity is  now  selling  for  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  an  acre,  with  lake  frontage  $200 
a  foot. 

The  cost  of  the  3S-mUe  highway 
needed  for  access  to  the  proposed  park 
is  estimated  at  $300,000  per  mile,  but,  as 
we  all  know,  the  cost  of  the  Interstate 
System  has  averaged  about  $1  million 
per  mile — and  in  view  of  the  terrain  In 
this  area  many  feel  that  the  cost  will 
equal  or  exceed  this  figure. 

To  be  taken  Into  consideration  also  Is 
the  fact  that  there  la  no  sewer  system  to 
accommodate  the  expected  3  million  visi- 
tors annually,  and  to  solve  the  sewer 
problem  would  cost  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  an  additional  $12  to  $15  million  al- 
though there  U  a  ceUlng  of  $18.8  million 
for  ail  development.  There  is  not  an  ade- 
quate sewer  system  in  the  entire  talcing 
area  at  this  time — a  fact  we  should  not 
overlook. 

We  are  now  many  millions  of  dollars 
behmd  In  appropriations  for  parks  al- 
ready auUiorlzed.  What  wiU  happen  in 
the  Sleeping  Bear  area  if  this  legislation 
Is  passed  and  aimouncement  Is  made  of 
a  newly  authorUed  NaUonal  Lakeshore 
In  Michigan,  when  no  provisions  are 
ready  for  this  great  Influx  of  people  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  and  faculties? 
Rather  than  preserving  an  area  of  great 
natural  beauty  for  future  generations, 
which  should  be  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  result  of  this  btU  could  be 
disastrous,  causing  Irreparable  damage, 
however  unintentional. 

It  seem*  to  me,  too,  that  the  question 
of  administering  such  a  large  recrea- 
tional project  must  also  be  considered  in 
view  of  the  recent  news  reports  of  dif- 
ficulties being  encountered  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  elsewhere — and 
It  may  be  wise  to  defer  development  of 
new  areas  until  it  Is  demonstrated  that 
we  can  properly  police  and  administer 
what  we  already  have.  What  good  are 
more  recreation  areas  If  they  are  only 
playgrounds  for  vandals  and  of  no  use 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  Intended. 
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Also,  in  reply  to  a  query  In  the  hearing 
before  the  Interior  Committee  as  to 
whether  it  might  be  necessary  to  take 
additional  property  to  accommodate  the 
Influx  of  visitors,  the  Director  of  Uie 
NaUonal  Park  Service  responded  that 
this  legislation  would  allow  flexibUlty, 
should  such  circumstances  develop. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  I 
feel  that  the  Sleeping  Bear  project  Is  not 
feasible.  Certainly  I  share  the  deep  con- 
cern of  all  In  the  Congress  over  the 
preeervatkjn  of  our  natural  landmarks 
and  recognize  the  need  for  proiter  recre- 
ational areas:  but  since  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  Is  already  under  preserra- 
Uon  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and  local 
zoning  ordinances  and  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  public  now,  free  of  charge,  It  la 
my  opinion  that  the  substantial  costs 
Involved— the  fact  that  legislation  must 
be  enacted  by  the  State  of  Michigan  be- 
fore this  Wll  Is  effecUve— and  the  fact 
that  this  Is  principally  a  recreation 
rather  than  a  preservation  project — with 
the  potential  for  severe  damage  to  the 
ecology  of  the  region— makes  approval 
under  present  conditions  impractical. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  If  a  na- 
tional park  is  strongly  desired  in  this 
area.  It  would  be  far  more  feasible  to 
develop  the  444.000-acre  Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest  which  Is  less  than  a  30- 
mlnute  drive  from  the  Sleeping  Bear 
area— and  actually  closer  to  the  large 
urban  centers— land  which  Is  presently 
owned  by  the  Government  and  which  is 
underdeveloped. 

These  are  my  sincere  and  Impartial 
convictions.  My  oriUr  Interest  la  wise  leg- 
islation—and  I  repeat  that  I  would  be 
remiss  In  my  duties  If  I  did  not  voice 
what  I  know  to  be  the  objections  and 
vital  concerns  of  those  most  directly  In- 
volved. _  .  .„- 
I  hope  you  will  consider  H-B.  18778 
very  carefully  and  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  legislation  does  not 
merit  approval.  ^  , .  , 
Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  OTlAiu). 

Mr.  O-HABA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  begin  my  remarks 
by  thanking  all  of  those  Members  of  the 
House,  especially  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspntsLL) :  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Sayix)r)  :  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
cominlttee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Tatlos),  for  their  endur- 
ance and  tremendous  effort  that  finally 
has  brought  this  bill  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

As  the  chairman  mentioned  In  his 
opening  statement,  this  bill  has  been 
twice  approved  by  the  other  body.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  this  bill  was  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  However,  this  Is  the  flrst 
time  the  bill  has  ever  come  before  the 
House.  ,  ^^ 

I  think,  too,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  ought  to  be  noted  In 
connection  with  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today,  particularly  the  work  of  my 
good  friend,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Kum.  and  Mr.  VAiron  Jaot,  who 


represents  the  area  In  which  the  proposed 
park  Is  located.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  difSculty  with  this  bUl.  But  I 
think  that  It  Is  the  kind  of  difficulty  that 
we  have  encountered  with  other  bills  in 
the  past  and  that  we  are  going  to  encoun- 
ter frequently  in  the  future  as  we  make  a 
6tepped-up  effort  to  conserve  open  space 
and  scenic  areas  that  are  so  rapidly  being 
depleted  by  urbanization  and  by  develop- 
ment. We  are  going  to  have  to  move 
quickly  and  flrmly  In  this  field.  We  are 
going  to  encounter  difllculltes  such  as  we 
had  vrith  Sleeping  Bear  more  frequently 
In  the  future  as  we  try  to  preserve  open 
space  recreational  areas,  and  scenic 
areas  that  our  citizens— especially  the 
people  who  Uve  In  the  very  heavily  popu- 
lated eastern  and  mldwestem  parts  of 
the  United  States  can  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  lies  within  an  easy 
day's  automobUe  drive  of  well  over  10 
million  people. 

Now.  there  are  other  beautiful  parks 
already  established  around  the  country, 
but  many  of  them  will  never  be  visited  by 
the  residents  of  some  of  the  large  urban 
centers  of  the  Great  Lakes  area.  Sleeping 
Bear  Is  a  beautiful  national  lakeshore 
that  win  be  vlslled  by  millions  of  those 
who  reside  In  our  cities  and  subuiiM  In 
our  generation  and  In  generations  to 
come.  .       , 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  proud  and 
very  pleased  that  we  have  gotten  this 
far. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  this  bill  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  has 
been  extensively  amended  since  Its  flrst 
mtroducUon.  All  legitimate  objections 
have  been  given  very  careful  and  very 
thorough  consideration.  We  have  a  far 
different  and  a  very  much  better  and 
fairer  bill  before  us  today  than  any  bill 
that  has  been  before  us  on  this  subject 
or.  Indeed,  on  any  park  proposal  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  a  bill  of 
which  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  entire 
House  can  be  proud.  .   ^  .^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Vamdks  Jaot)  . 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  suptwrt  of  HJl.  18776. 

This  legislation,  if  adopted,  will  estab- 
lish the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  of  SI  .000  acres  In  my  con- 
gressional district  in  western  Michigan. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  Michigan's  Governor.  Michi- 
gan's Legislature  and  MlchlBan's  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  It  Is  also  sup- 
ported by  every  conservation  group  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  these  groups  are 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. It  is  supported  by  the  entire 
Michigan  congresslorml  delegation  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Proposals  to  create  a  Sleeping  Bear 
National  Lakeehore  have  been  before  the 
Congress  for  10  years.  I  opposed  the 
original  proposal  as  I  would  oppose  It 


today  and  as  I  would  continue  to  oppose 
It  In  the  future. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  my  first  public  uttCT- 
ance  on  the  subject  at  a  public  rally  in 
1964  I  said  I  was  opposed  to  it  and  my 
oppceition  was  based  upon  two  funda- 
mental objections,  the  lack  of  reim- 
bursement provisions  to  the  local  units 
of  government  for  any  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nues and  condemnation  provlslans  as 
they  related  to  unimproved  property. 
Those  two  objections  were  voiced  again 
in  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  when  it  held 
hearings  In  Traverse  aty  in  1964. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  my  flrst 
official  business  was  to  publish  a  position 
paper  on  Sleeping  Bar  Dunes  spelling 
out  where  1  stood  on  the  issue.  I  said 
that  my  objections  went  to  these  points 
and  suggested  that  probably  the  ideal 
approach  would  be  an  appropriation  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  two  existing  State  parks  located  to 
the  area.  .,.  ^  , 

To  say  that  the  legislation  which  I 
then  introduced  met  with  little  enthu- 
siasm would  be  the  understatement  of 
this  afternoon.  It  was  received  with  the 
active  support  of  not  a  single  Member  of 
this  body.  It  did  not  receive  the  support 
of  the  Michigan  Governor  or  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  It  was  rejected  by  the  previ- 
ous administration.  And  when  it  was  re- 
jected flnally  and  completely  and  fully 
by  this  administration  I  began  to  get  the 
menage  that  maybe  my  bill  was  not  going 
to  go  aniTihere.  That  was  not  an  even- 
tuality that  had  been  unanticipated.  I 
observed  In  that  posiUon  paper  what  I 
think  everyone  else  has  run  into  some- 
where along  the  line:  one  does  not  always 
get  exactly  one's  way  in  the  legislative 
process.  I  said.  If  my  bill  were  rejected 
and  tf  the  support  for  Sleeping  Bear  re- 
mained overwhelming,  I  would  see  my 
duty  and  my  responsibility  to  work  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  obtain  modlflcaUon 
and  commitments  that  would  enable  the 
solving  of  those  two  problems  that  had 
been  unsolved  in  the  6  or  7  years  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Park  legislation  bad  been 
kicking  around.  ^         . 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  those 
two  problems  have  been  totally  and  com- 
pletely resolved. 

I  extracted,  flrst  of  aU,  from  then  Gov. 
George  Romney  and  later  from  our 
present  Gov.  WiUlam  Mllllken,  and 
from  Michigan  legislative  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  an  indication  that 
they  intended  to  provide  State  reim- 
bursement tor  any  loss  of  local  tax  reve- 
nues That  Indication  has  now  been  for- 
mall2ed  In  a  resolution  a(l0Pt«?„"?f°*- 
mously  by  both  houses  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  stating  their  intent  to  pro- 
vide for  State  reimbursement  so  that  not 
1  penny  of  tax  tax  revenue  will  be  lost  to 
any  of  the  local  unlU  of  government 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  RUPPE.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentlMoan :  Would  It  be  a  fair  ob- 
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servation  to  state  then  that  the  State 
representatives  and  the  State  senators 
in  the  area  affected  will  definitely  work 
in  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  see  that 
the  June  resolution  is  implemented  so 
that  indeed  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment will  be  reimbursed  insofar  as  their 
tax  revenue  losses  are  ii^urred  when 
that  property  goes  into  Federal 
ow-nership? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  The  local  rep- 
resentatives and  the  State  senators  have 
so  stated  to  me,  and  every  member  of 
the  Michigan  House  and.  in  fact,  every 
member  of  the  Michigan  Senate  so 
voted,  because  the  vote  was  unanimous 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment for  any  loss  of  local  tax  revenues. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  So  that  there  Is  no  Ques- 
tion as  to  the  loss  of  revenue  at  the 
local  level? 

Mr.  VANDEB  JAGT.  No;  this  Is  on 
the  basis  of  the  June  1970  resolution 
that  was  unanimously  passed. 

But  that  leaves  us  with  a  second  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  condeionatlon  as  It  re- 
lates to  >mimproved  property.  There  is 
no  problem  as  I  see  it  with  the  condem- 
nation as  it  relates  to  improved  property, 
for  the  longstanding  cottage  owner  on 
the  land  will  continue  to  own  his  cottage 
outright  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  forever 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
•This  right  of  the  improved  property 
owner  runs  with  the  land.  The  longtime 
property  owner  retains  liis  property  in  fee 
simple  in  perpetuity.  It  goes  to  each  sub- 
sequent purchaser.  But  the  owner  of  un- 
improved property  could  find  himself  in  a 
far  less  deslr  ble  situation  under  previous 
bills.  He  could  decide  to  sell  his  property, 
but  the  Federal  Government  could  very 
well  say  that  "we  will  take  it  some  day. 
but  we  will  not  take  it  now."  and  there- 
fore the  owner  would  not  want  to  develop 
that  land  and  really  use  it  and  enjoy  It, 
because  it  might  be  taken  away  from 
him  at  any  moment.  That  leaves  the 
owner  with  the  dubious  right  of  continu- 
ing to  pay  taxes  on  the  land  that  be 
could  not  use  for  20  or  30,  or  even  40 
years,  until  the  Government  decided  to 
take  it  oS  his  hands. 

That  was  the  problem  under  previous 
bills. 

We  began  negotiations  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and,  frankly,  our 
negotiations  were  not  bearing  a  great 
deal  of  fruit.  Then  the  administration 
indicated  to  me  that  they  were  just 
about  ready  to  endorse  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  legislation. 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  my  admln- 
Lstration  endorsing  legislation  that  was 
unacceptable  to  me.  and  to  many  of  my 
constituents,  we  redoubled  our  efforts  in 
negotiations,  and  out  of  those  efforts 
came  section  3  of  this  bilL 

Section  3  of  this  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary within  30  days  of  its  passage  to 
publish  a  map  Qxlng  the  land  into  three 
categories : 

Public  use  and  development,  land  that 
will  be  condemned  by  the  Government: 
private  u^e  and  development,  land  that 
win  riOt  be  condemned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  third  category,  environ- 
mental conservation,  mainly  unimproved 


property.  A  great  segment  of  it  will  never 
be  subject  to  condemnation,  but  rather 
to  the  right  of  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase scenic  easements. 

One  himdred  fifty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  tills  legislation,  the  Secretary  Ls 
required  to  have  completed  these  negoti- 
ations and  agreements,  agreeing  with 
many  of  the  unimproved  property  own- 
ers never  to  condemn  that  land  In  ex- 
change for  scenic  easements. 

So  I  think  with  section  3  together 
with  the  hardship  claiue  in  this  bill, 
which  directs  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
unimproved  property  immediately,  if 
the  situation  I  describe  were  to  arise, 
and  also  witii  the  fact  that  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  assurred  that  they  antici- 
pate SO  percent  of  funding  within  the 
Qrst  2  years  for  land  acquisition  pur- 
poses, and  also  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  this  year  has  upi>ed  the 
allocation  from  t200  million  to  t300  mil- 
lion annualy.  and  also  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  Indi- 
cated it  Is  releasing  funds  that  have 
been  held  back,  I  think  the  po<>slblllty 
of  the  situation  we  were  worried  about 
imder  previous  legislation  ever  emerging 
as  a  realistic  possibility  has  been  re- 
moved. The  property  owner  has  moved 
from  a  status  of  tmcertainty  to  a  status 
of  certainty. 

This  bill  before  us  now  contains 
greater  safeguards  and  protections  for 
property  owners  of  the  area  than  any 
national  lakeshore  legislation  or  park 
legislation  that  has  ever  tieen  before  this 
body.  That  achievement  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  leigsla- 
tion.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  chair- 
man and  in  particular  the  painstaking 
attention  and  study  given  to  It  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommitee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nortli  Carolina. 

It  also  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  counsel,  guidance  and  help 
and  understanding  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  nor  without 
Che  help,  tmderstandlng  and  coopera- 
tion of  many  friends  and  colleagues  on 
the  committee  on  botli  sides  ol  the  aisle. 
But  an  interesting  thing  has  happened 
to  this  bill  on  its  way  to  this  moment  in 
its  legislative  history.  Although  the  op- 
position in  1966  really  centered  around 
those  two  ftmdamental  problems,  now 
that  the  problems  have  been  removed, 
the  opposition  remains. 

As  we  look  at  the  opposition,  we  see 
that  those  who  are  oppased  have  not 
been  as  interested  in  solving  problems 
as  in  using  the  problems  as  arguments 
to   defeat   the   legislation. 

This  opposition  has  been  presented  to 
this  body  I  think  extremely  effectively 
and  extremely  eloquently  and  persua- 
sively and  persistently,  and  I  think  very 
importantly,  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois. 

I  think  the  opposition  Is  based  really 
on  one  underl>ing  thought.  I  think  it  is 
a  genuine,  real  concern — a  downright 
fear  that  If  this  legislation  passes,  it  will 
destroy  rather  than  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  environment  they  have  come 


to  know  so  well  and  have  so  much  over 
the  years.  That  is  a  concern  that  Is  not 
only  important  to  express  and  to  bring 
out.  but  it  is  one  that  deserves  our  very 
careful  attention. 

The  argument  is  tliat  3  miUion  people 
will  be  invading  the  area  and  they  will 
bring  with  them  hot  dog  stands  and 
"Coney  Island"  concessions,  leaving  be- 
hind beer  cans  and  wrappers  and  sdl  of 
the  encroachments  of  civilization.  They 
also  argue  that  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
area  through  local  zoning  for  the  past  SO 
years  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
we  can  do  a  good  Job  in  the  next  50  years. 
If  I  could  accept  that  argument — If 
I  could  believe  that  the  area  would  re- 
main, as  it  is  today,  forever  I  would  be 
tempted  to  Join  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  opposed.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Change  is  already  occiurlng. 

Even  with  this  cloud  banging  over  the 
area  for  the  last  10  years  we  have  seen 
development  bit  by  bit  and  piece  by 
piece.  At  this  very  moment  there  are 
dozens  of  developers,  some  of  whom  are 
known  to  me,  waiting  in  the  wings  ready 
to  pounce  and  proceed  with  pent-up 
speed  to  develop  this  area — If  this  House 
is  so  unwise  as  to  reject  the  protections 
contained  in  this  legislation  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  Just  like  to  re- 
affirm what  I  have  said  before  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  in  hearings, 
that  I  have  never  in  my  experience  In 
Congress  witnessed  a  more  valiant  fight 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents  than  was  demon- 
strated In  the  fight  of  the  gentleman  In 
the  well.  I  think  the  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us  today  reflects  his  con- 
cern over  the  local  interest's  that  he  does 
represent,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
very  highly  for  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  has  resulted. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho.  I  am  glad  that  I 
yielded  to  him. 

In  my  remaming  30  seconds,  let  me 
Just  c&II  attention  to  what  will  happen 
to  the  area,  I  beUeve,  if  we  do  not  enact 
this  legislation. 

First,  let  me  correct  one  possible  mis- 
understanding. Much  of  the  opposition 
and  material  that  has  been  received  in 
our  olfices  refers  to  3  milUon  Individuals 
invading  the  area.  This  is  taken  from 
testimony  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  before  the  committee.  He  Is 
talking  not  about  3  million  indivldUBls. 
but  about  3  million  visitor-days. 

If  four  people  slay  there  7  days — that 
is  referred  to  as  28  visitors-days  and  not 
four  people.  There  is  a  whale  of  differ- 
ence between  3  million  people  and  3  mil- 
lion visitor-days. 

There  are  two  State  parks  within  the 
area  now  with  a  couple  of  hundred  acres 
of  developed  State  park  lands.  Last  year 
they  logged  over  700,000  visitors,  which 
was  double  what  it  was  5  years  ago.  The 
Michigan  Conservation  Department  esti- 
mates that  it  will  double  to  1'^  million 
within  the  next  S  years,  and  In  the  5-year 
period  after  that  It  will  go  up  to  3  mil- 


Uon visitor-days-the  very  figure  "'»' 
strikes  so  much  fear  and  concern  in  Uie 
hearts  of  those  who  are  opposed.  lt>  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  are  gomg  to 
have  3  million  visitor-days  In  the  area. 
^t  quesUon  U  how-how  is  the  best 
way  to  cope  with  the  Inevitable  popula- 
uon  explosion  m  the  area  that  we  are 

gomg  to  have?  ,    ., 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time   of    the 
genueman  from  Michigan  has  expired 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  3  mmutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  I  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  f  rom  Ariiona. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  think  one  of  the  toughest 
Jobs  is  to  be  a  Congressman  in  an  area 
where  a  big  naUonal  park  proposal  is 
pending,  which  is  surrounded  with  con- 
troversy. In  that  situation  you  really  sep- 
arate the  statesman  from  the  politician. 
You  separate  the  men  from  the  boys. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  who  is  in  the  weU,  has  done  as 
fine  a  Job  as  I  have  seen  in  a  tough  situa- 
tion of  that  kind  m  my  10  years  on  the 
committee.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
It    It  is  a  real  tribute  to  his  ability  to 
negotiate.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to  his  sutes- 
manshlp  that  he  is  able  to  come  here  to- 
day with  the  entire  Michigan  delegation, 
with  problems  in  the  Michigan  legisla- 
ture  ironed  out.  It  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  next  generation  and  future 
generations  it  Uiis  bUl  were  not  passed. 
I  tliink  we  owe  something  to  the  coming 
generations.  We  have  the  money.  We  are 
big  enough  as  a  coimtry  to  do  this.  I 
would   not   take   II    billion   for   Orand 
Canyon  NaUonal  Park.  Future  genera- 
Uons  wiU  condemn  us  deservedly  if  we  do 
not  avaU  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
and  if  we  let  10  years  of  work  on  this 
project  go  down  the  drain. 

I  hope  we  will  stand  together  and  de- 
feat aU  crippling  amendment.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  that 
I  believe  he  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 
Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  I  sincerely  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Arizona.  We  would 
be  hurting  not  only  future  generaUons 
but  even  those  whj  are  opposed  to  the 
legislation  if  we  were  to  defeat  it,  because 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  f^the 
legislaUon  are  not  very  far  apart.  They 
have  exactly  the  same  objective,  exactly 
the  same  goal,  and  Uiat  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  beauty  of  this  area. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield?  ^  , .  .     .^ 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINQELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Michigan  for  a 
very  able  presentation  and  commend  him 
for  his  position  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  In  Michigan  are  proud  of  what 
he  has  done,  and  also  what  our  good 
friend  and  coUeague  Jm  OHara  has  done 
on  this  legislaUon.  Our  delegation  Is 
strongly  and  uniformly  In  favor  of  the 
leglslatiorL  Again  I  wish  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  delegation  from  Michigan 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Vufont  JAOT)  end  the  members  of  the 


committee  for  having  made  this  legisla 
tlon  possible.  , 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan  and  commeiid  him 
for  his  very  able  work  on  this  legislaUon. 
With  the  inevitable  Invasion  mto  the 
area  of  3  million  visitors  these  days  the 
quesUon  I  repeat  is:  How  can  we  best 
cope  vitb  this  problem?  Not  whether  the 
people  will  come  but  how  we  can  cope 
vitb  toem.  Certainly  our  chances  of  pre- 
serving the  environment  are  greater  U 
we  can  spread  3  million  visitor  days  over 
61  000  acres  raOier  than  cramming  them 
into  a  couple  of  hundred  acres.  And  the 
spillover  and  overflow  into  the  surround- 
ing communities  will  be  less  if  there  are 
61.000  acres  of  opportunity  rather  than 
300  acres  of  opportunity. 

That  Is  why  every  single  conserva- 
tion group  in  toe  State  of  f^higan 
every  single  group  that  has  studied  it 
naUonaUy.  groups  'ha'.'^.5«'"."^„J? 
preservation,  have  studied  the  situation^ 
are  unanimously  and  in  soUd  support  ol 
Uiis  ieeislaUon.  That  is  what  Uiey  believe 
will  happen  in  terms  of  ProtecUr*  and 
enhancing  the  environment.  Ii  this  leg- 
islation passes.  ,„■„,   T 
But  that  is  not  enough.  In  dosing,  i- 
would  Uke  to  potat  out  what  I  thtak  goM 
to  the  heart  of  what  the  dispute  to  aU 
about.  Let  me  point  out  what  I  think  Is 
Uie  most  important  change  we  were  f*le 
to  make  in  the  original  proposal.  The 
preamble  states  Uiat  it  shall  be  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  tols  legislation 
to  see  that  the  area's  features  are  pre- 
served in  their  natural  setting  and  pro- 
tected   from    developments    and    uses 
which  would  destroy  the  scenic  beauty 
and  natural  character  of  the  area. 

The  Secretary  is  then  directed  to  ad- 
minister and  protect  Uie  Sleepmg  Bear 
Dunes  NaUonal  Lakeshore  in  a  manner 
which  provides  for  recreational  oppor- 
tunities con-sistent  vrtUi  the  maxunum 
protection  of  toe  natural  environment 
within  toe  area." 

A  more  ringing  reafBrmation  ratoer 
than  destruction  simply  never  has  ap- 
peared hi  Lakeshore  legislaUon  toan  is 
rontained  in  tills  bill.  I  say  to  achieve  the 
goal  boto  toe  opponents  and  proponen^ 
are  trying  to  achieve,  we  must  support 
tois  legislation.  That  goal  of  «»^  >«  HJ* 
preservation  of  toe  majesty  of  Sleailng 
Bear  and  Uie  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  mmutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  last  year  during  toe  Au- 
gust recess  some  of  toe  members  of  toe 
subcommittee  on  NaUonal  Parks  and 
Recreation  had  an  opportunlts'  to  visit 
Uus  proposed  lakeshore  and  discuss  it 
with  interested  Proponents  and  OMPO- 
nents  WhUe  we  did  not  hcdd  formal 
hearings  at  toat  time,  we  did  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  in  WasWngton  last  June. 
At  that  thne  toe  members  of  toe  subcom- 
mittee heard  every  wiUiess  desiring  to 

""we^were  impressed  by  toe  beauty  of 
tois  area,  by  toe  open  uh^^tiirbed 
beaches  on  Lake  Michigan  toe  beauW^ 
blue  inland  lakes  surrounded  by  rolhng 
ridges  and  overlooks,  and  well-spaced 
and  weU-kepi  summer  homes. 
I  could  understand  why  Uie  National 


Park  Service  felt  that  this  area  was 
needed  for  park  purposes  and  1  could 
understand  why  toe  cottage  and  summer 
homeowners  wanted  It  left  undisturhel 
for  toeir  enjoj-ment.  No  one  today  will 
contend  that  this  area  is  unworthy  of 
national  recognition. 

Rising  above  Lake  Michigan  are  some 
of  the  Nation's  most  spectacular  sand 
dunes  which  offer  a  different  type  of 
scenery  and  a  fairly  unique  recreaUoiuil 
opportunity.  Likewise,  toe  islands  in  this 
area  make  a  contribution  to  toe  overall 
purpose  of  toe  project 

There    is    plenty    of    beautiful    clean 
water  and  water  Is  a  recreation  magnet 
We  concluded  that  toe  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  is  a  magnificent  part  of  this 
country.  .  .. 

As  a  result  of  toe  hearings,  we  revised 
the  legislation  to  reflect  some  of  the 
amendments  suggested  and  incorporated 
toem  into  a  clean  bill,  which  was  re- 
viewed by  toe  full  committee  before  be- 
ing reported  to  the  House.  Among  toe 
changes  adopted  by  toe  committee  were 
provisions  which  were  designed  to  satisfy 
objections  raised  to  toe  legislation. 

We  included  language  in  toe  bUl  to  em- 
phasize toat  toe  thrust  of  the  lakeshore 
legislaUon  should  include  preservation  of 
toe  scenic  beauty  of  the  area  as  !««=- 
mended  by  some  of  toe  opponents  of  toe 

We  included  a  classification  system  in 
the  bin  recommended  as  a  oonstrucUve 
Improvement  by  the  resident  fojigt^- 
man  toe  genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
VAinlii  JsGT),  who  spoke  so  effectively  a 
few  minutes  ago,  which  assures  property 
owners  of  a  prompt  decision  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  toe  Interior  wito  respect  to  the 
need  for  toeir  lands  for  the  lakeshore  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  some  of  toe  opponents 
of  toe  bill.  . ,  t. 

We  are  recommending  language  which 
enables  a  qualified  property  owner— on 
his  own  initiative— to  avoid  the  threat  of 
condemnation  If  he  voluntarily  restaictt 
toe  use  of  his  property  to  uses  compatuae 
wito  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Of  course, 
the  bill  includes,  also,  toe  usual  language 
suspending  toe  power  of  eminent  doiMln 
where  approved  ^o^'J^^.^^f^J?. 
effect  And  we  provided  that  toe  Secre 
lary  should  expedite  toe  acquisition  of 
S^  properties  where  the  oTnera  w^ed 
to  seU  and  we  required  him  to  "nate 
^ery  effort  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of 
I  property  before  taking  action  to  con- 

''T  otoer  words.  Mr.  Chahrrian,  the 
members  of  toe  committee  made  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  satisfy  toe  opponmts  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  agree  wito  toe 
statement  made  by  toe  genUeman  frrai 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vaitoib  Jam)  a  '«*  "^ 
S«MO.  We  have  gone  further  In  pro- 
tecUng  toe  property  owners  In  tois  bffl 
^^  any  similar  bUI  which  h^come 
out  of  our  committee  and  been  presented 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  for  many  years. 
We  feel  toat  much  has  been  achieved 

and  toat  while  some  OPP"'"""  ^.^JJ^fe 
toere  has  also  been  some  shift  in  attitude 
favorable  to  this  bUl. 

Pour  years  ago  tois  matter  was  quite 
controv^slal.  Today,  local  P^P^_"F^^ 
concerned  about  toe  proposal  and  that  Is 
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true  of  all  national  parks  and  recreation 
areas  authortzed.  but  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  delegation  have  Intro- 
duced bills  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  the  lakeshore.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernor's representative  testifying  before 
our  subcommittee  stated  that  the  State 
administration  favored  the  creation  of  a 
national  laJseshore  and  the  State  legisla- 
ture approved  a  resolution  Indicating 
that  It  would  make  the  State-owned 
lands  available  by  donation  if  the  lake- 
shore  is  established.  I  believe  the  State 
of  Michigan  went  further  than  any  other 
State  has  gone  on  a  project  similar 'to 
this  by  agreeing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  In  lieu  tax  payments  to  the 
counties  Involved  until  the  tax  loss  Is  off- 
set by  economic  growtli  produced  by  the 
national  lakeshore  The  Board  of  Coimty 
Commissioners  of  Benzie  County  ap- 
proved a  resolution  supporting  this  lake- 
shore  proposal. 

Conditions  at  Sleeping  Bear,  as  tn 
other  natural  recreation  areas,  are 
changing.  Detroit  and  Chicago  are  with- 
in easy  driving  distances.  Visitors  are  In- 
creasing and  there  will  te  futiire  prob- 
lems of  crowding  and  pollution  whether 
a  park  Is  created  or  not. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  creat- 
ing a  national  lakeshore  area  will  greatly 
Increase  the  number  of  sununer  visitors 
to  the  area:  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
National  Park  Service  will  Invest  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  provide  facilities  to 
handle  the  crowds  and  will  help  solve 
the  problems  of  growth.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  no  witness  with  any  experi- 
ence in  park  planning  indicated  that  this 
lakeshore  would  be  incapable  of  carry- 
ing the  visitor  load  anticipated. 

The  park  would  consist  of  three  de- 
tached units  connected  only  by  the  pro- 
posed scenic  road  and  by  State  n>ads. 
Even  thoiwh  the  scenic  road  Is  an  ex- 
pensive element  of  the  overall  proposal, 
I  believe  that  It  Is  necessary.  Its  deletion 
would  diminish  the  manageable  use  of 
the  area  by  the  public  and  would  cause 
congestion  of  the  existing  roads  located 
In  privately  owned  areas. 

To  local  businessmen,  the  prospect  of 
mlllloas  of  additional  visitors  la  good 
news.  It  means  a  demand  for  more  mo- 
tels and  restaurants,  service  stations, 
and  other  service  establishments.  It 
means  a  needed  txx>st  in  the  local  econ- 
omy. 

To  the  nonresident  owners  of  the  sum- 
mer homes  it  means  sharing  a  beautiful 
section  of  America.  The  question  here. 
as  in  many  other  park  proposals.  Is 
shoiild  the  area  be  left  primarily  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fortunate  few  who  are 
In  position  to  purchase  summer  homes 
there,  or  should  a  portion  of  this  beauti- 
ful area  be  dedicated  to  the  recreational 
needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  Michigan 
and  Illinois  and  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

We  might  like  to  put  this  national 
lakeshore  somewhere  else  if  we  could  find 
an  equally  desirable  location  where  there 
would  be  no  opposition,  but  I  know  of  no 
such  place.  If  we  are  going  to  provide 


recreational  opportimltles  then  they  must 
be  located  where  they  can  do  the  most 
good  for  the  most  people.  Tttey  must  be 
superlative  In  every  respect  and  we  think 
Sleeping  Beai'  is  such  a  place. 

HR.  18776  will  make  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy  the  Sleeping  Bear  area.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  provide  the  maximum  pos- 
sible protection  for  private  Individuals 
owning  property  in  the  area.  For  these 
reasons  we  feel  that  the  bill  should  be 
approved  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RCPPE) ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RDPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  legislation 
to  create  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  Michigan  has  been 
under  active  consideration  since  1961. 
Since  that  time,  all  IB  Michigan  repre- 
sentatives have  supported  various  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional lakeshore.  Two  successive  Gov- 
ernors and  both  houses  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  have  registered  their  Inter- 
est In  the  passage  of  such  legislation.  To- 
day, finally,  a  Sleeping  Bear  Park  pro- 
posal has  been  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  recreational  value  of  the  60,000 
acres  under  consideration  is  unques- 
tioned. The  mainland  and  the  islands 
to  be  Included  harbor  over  60  miles  of 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  for  vacationers 
and  sightseers.  The  breathtaking  dunes, 
and  the  sinroundlng  forest  land,  provide 
scenic  sites  for  hiking  and  picnicking. 
The  area  is  accessible  to  mldwestem 
cities,  and  will  therefore  help  to  pro- 
vide outdoor  relaxation  space  for  the 
people  of  our  mldwestem  metropolitan 
areas.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  National 
Park  Service  has  recommended  for  over 
10  years  that  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area  be  included  In  our  recreational 
system. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  however,  in 
this  time  of  conservation  crisis,  Is  the 
need  to  preserve  the  unique  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  for  Its  ecological  value.  The 
dunes  area  itself  lies  on  a  great  headland 
extending  Into  Lake  Michigan.  Here,  the 
ever-shifting  winds  off  the  lake  shape 
a  dynamic  landscape  of  dime  forms. 
Geographers,  naturalists,  and  conserva- 
tionists alike  call  this  the  most  spectacu- 
lar dimes  display  in  the  United  States. 
The  setting  includes  much  more — for- 
ested hillsides,  quite  Inland  lakes,  broad 
sandy  plains  covered  with  pine  forests 
alternating  with  grassy  swales.  In  fact, 
the  Islands  large  variety  of  plant  growth. 
Including  some  SO  acres  of  virgin  timber, 
and  the  United  States  largest  northern 
white  cedar.  Is  also  of  continuing  Inter- 
est to  the  environmental  scientist.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area,  not 
only  for  future  recreational  use,  but  also 
for  future  environmental  study. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  landscape  Is 
however  already  endangered.  Precisely 
because  of  Its  special  attractiveness,  it  is 
under  threat  of  dismemberment  and  di- 
lution of  Its  unique  character.  A  quiet 
wooded  penlnstila  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  a  nearby  Inland  lake  can  be  a 
haven  for  restful  relaxation  along  a  na- 


ture trail.  Or,  It  can  be  the  alte  of  a  sub- 
division— and  that  subdivision  stands  to- 
day. The  extensive  shoreline  along  Lake 
Michigan  offers  many  an  opportunity  for 
a  sunset  stroll  along  the  sands.  Or,  that 
stroll  can  be  marred  by  "no  trespassing" 
signs  and  crowded  cottages — and  those 
cottages  are  abulldlng  today.  The  threat 
to  the  area  Is  not  some  kind  of  massive, 
intentional  assault,  but  the  slow  and 
subtle  encroachments  of  Individual  de- 
velopments, subdivisions,  roadways,  and 
commercial  establishments.  Taken  all  to- 
gether, these  constitute  a  real  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
landscape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  essential  that  this 
area  be  brought  under  unitary  planning 
and  control,  so  that  Its  development  and 
use  can  be  stabilised,  so  that  public  use 
will  not  be  haphazard.  That  is  the  intent 
and  main  objective  of  this  legislation. 

Residents  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  area, 
not  surprisingly,  have  been  concerned 
with  the  necessary  changes  wlilch  must 
be  made  to  establish  tlie  national  lake- 
shore.  The  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Michigan  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation,  have  worked  especially 
hard  to  protect  current  area  property 
owners.  Allowances  have  been  made  tor 
those  citizens  who  previously  improved 
their  land,  and  wish  to  maintain  their 
property  within  the  lakeshore  bound- 
aries. The  bill,  furthermore,  gives  unprec- 
edented flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  work  with  private  citizens 
groups  to  provide  for  eoultable  acqulai- 
Oon  procedures  for  needed  land  There 
are  also  provisions  which  require  the 
Secretary  to  work  with  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  enact  proper  zoning  restric- 
tions to  safeguard  area  residents.  The 
bill  then,  directs  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  tnsinre  that  the  national  lake- 
shore  benefits,  not  Jeopardizes,  the  In- 
terests of  area  residents. 

The  Interior  Committee  has  seen  the 
need  to  expand  the  national  park  system, 
to  provide  for  the  outdoor  relaxation 
needs  of  our  increasingly  urban  nation. 
The  committee  voted  to  report  this  bill 
to  the  House  floor,  because  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  be 
an  outstanding  addition  to  our  outdoor 
sport  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  put  tills  unique  area 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  so  that  it  will 
be  protected  from  future  overdevelop- 
ment and  ruin.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  area  will 
be  preserved  for  the  use  of  current  area 
residents,  and  for  the  many  future  visi- 
tors to  the  northern  Michigan  region. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  his  Inter- 
est tn  the  legislation  as  well  as  that  In- 
terest and  support  eicpressed  by  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Satlok)  :  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  T*tior),  de- 
serves both  the  commendation  and  ap- 
preciation, for  his  interest,  sponsorship, 
and  wise  counsel  on  this  legislation ;  and 
to  my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OUAitA)  for  his  imquestioned  ellorta  to 
bring  the  various  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  legislation  into  agreement 
on  legislation  that  would  be  In  the  best 


interests  of  the  people  Involved  and  of 
the  SUte  of  Michigan  and  yet  preserve 
these  precious  dunes  for  future  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  like  to  congratulate,  too. 
the  geuUeman  Irom  tlie  district  Involved 
(Mr.  VANDsa  Jaot)  for  developing  legis- 
lation wnlch  protects  the  mterests  of  the 
property  owners  to  a  greater  extent  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  heretofore  In  leg- 
islaUon  of  this  type. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr.KYL).  .    ^ 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  want 
to  note  that  it  takes  considerable  courage 
for  a  Member  to  offer  opposition  to  a  bill 
of  this  kind,  because  at  least  the  political 
opposition  almost  immediately  begins  to 
complain  that  the  one  raising  objections 
is  anUenviioiunent  or  anOconservaUon. 
Oiu-  Member  from  Illinois  who  has  ob- 
jected to  this  legisUUon  has  demon- 
strated courage  and  she  has  also  made  a 
very  thoughUul  and  logical  presentation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  to  permit  this 
bill  to  come  to  the  floor  in  the  committee 
Ui  spite  of  some  very  serious  reservations 
which  are  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  and 
others. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  bill  has  ap- 
pealed on  the  floor:  it  is  not  the  last  time 
this  matter  will  apiwar  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  care  what  kind  of  an  appraisal  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  makes  on 
land,  I  do  not  think  their  appraisal  is 
—  accurate.  We  have  further  evidence  that 

Is.  in  this  instance  particularly,  when  land 

>«  is  selling  for  $1,000  and  tl.50O  an  acre, 

it  appears  obvious  that  the  estimated 
cost  here  la  going  to  be  twice  what  the 
Oesartment  says  it  is. 

Now.  really,  maybe  that  Is  not  very  im- 
portant. However,  It  has  happened  al- 
most every  time  before. 

There  is  certainly  another  matter 
which  Is  Important.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore we  get  through  with  these  discus- 
sions about  saving  and  preserving  areas, 
the  cat  gets  out  of  the  bag  as  it  did  in 
tha  hearings,  as  It  did  In  the  discussions 
and  as  it  has  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Many  of  the  people  who  tell  us  to  pre- 
serve this  area  &Te  arguing  the  case  not 
because  their  first  consideration  Is  pre- 
serving the  land,  but  It  is  rather  eco- 
nomic development,  to  build  the  fllilng 
stations  and  the  hotels  and  so  on  that 
are  going  to  come  to  this  area.  We  need 
a  new  highway  because  otherwise  the 
State  roads  would  be  chock  full  of  peo- 
ple. And  then  we  get  into  the  argument 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  3  million  peo- 
ple a  year  or  3  million  visitor-days.  What 
I  think  about  la  the  damage  resulting 
when  3  million  people  walk  over  the 
dunes  once. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  said  that  we  visited  this 
place  and  there  are  open,  undisturbed 
beaches.  They  are  there.  They  are  beau- 
tiful. These  dunes  are  tremendous,  eco- 
logically and  eathetlcally.  Any  way  you 
want  to  look  at  them  they  are  beautiful. 
I  want  to  save  them.  I  do  i:u>t  know  how 
yoD  can  save  these  fragile  dunes  by 
marching  3  million  people  aeroes  tbem. 


Now,  someone  says,  perhaps,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  wilderness  out  of  them. 
Mr.  Hartzog  said  we  probably  could  not 
because  they  are  crisscrossed  with  Jeep 
trails  and  roads,  I  do  not  want  those 
dunes  lost.  We  do  have  another  area  with 
woods  even  closer  to  the  big  cities  than 
is  Uie  beach.  There  are  440,000  acres 
of  forest  which  the  Government  owns 
closer  to  these  cities  that  need  recrea- 
tion. It  is  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  a  play- 
ground, let  us  put  in  those  words. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  says  we 
need  recreational  opportunities.  One 
does  not  go  and  stand  beliind  a  fence  and 
look  at  these  dunes  and  get  that  recrea- 
tional opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  owns  21,000 
acres  of  land  and  7  miles  of  beaches.  This 
is  protected.  I  want  to  protect  that  whole 
area.  I  am  absolutely  sincere  about  It. 

I  do  not  know  what  projperty  in  that 
area  is  worth,  and  I  hasten  to  add  that 
neither  I  nor  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  owns  any  property 
or  has  financial  interest  In  that  area  in 
any  way.  There  is  one  thing  that  abso- 
lutely should  be  taken  care  of  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk  about  wtiat  we 
have  done  for  the  property  owners  here. 
We  say  we  have  protected  their  rights 
more  than  we  have  protected  the  rights 
of  people  anywhere  else.  That  Is  true  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
little  like  the  expressi(Hj  by  George  Or- 
well that  some  people  are  equal  but  some 
are  more  equal  than  others.  I  say  this 
because  if  you  happened  to  purchase  your 
property  and  built  on  it  after  December 
1964,  you  do  not  have  all  of  these  protec- 
tions which  we  BO  nobly  provided  for  the 
other  citizens.  I  think,  maybe,  that  as 
citiaens  of  the  United  SUtes  these  people 
have  Just  as  much  right  to  the  same 
treatment,  whether  they  buUt  their 
home  In  1965  or  1963. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  unhappy  with 
anyone  who  has  promoted  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  members  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  have  been  com- 
pletely and  totally  Interested  In  conser- 
vation, and  they  will  admit  there  is  some 
question  of  preservation. 

I  do  hope,  though.  In  response  to  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
genUewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs,  Rem) 
that  we  c&n  provide  the  treatment  about 
which  we  boast  to  all  of  these  people 
here,  and  not  just  to  some  of  the  people. 
I  think  we  would  then  have  Improved 
this  bill  a  very  great  deaL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  S  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  tb&t  the 
Howe  will  pass  this  bill  today  and  that  It 


will  become  law  in  this  session  of  this 
Congress. 

In  1957,  the  Pork  Service  of  this  coun- 
try wof.  ordered  by  the  Congress  to  moke 
surveys  of  the  lakeshore  areas  of  the 
Great  T.nirot.  and  this  was  one  of  the 
areas  selected  for  national  park  status. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  some 
opposition  to  it.  The  gentleman  who  rep- 
resents the  area,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vuroxa  Jact),  told  you 
why,  as  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture at  tlrnt  time,  be  was  opposed  to  it. 
He  has  also  told  you  that  since  that 
time  the  two  principal  objections  to  It 
have  been  resolved. 

Now.  let  us  look  into  what  has  hap- 
pened to  tills  legislation : 

In  the  89th  Congress  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Aflalrs  reported 
this  bill.  It  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
date  at  that  time,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  refused  to  grant  a  rule.  I^  me 
show  you  what  that  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  In  a  4-year  pe- 
riod the  estimated  price  by  the  Park 
Service  of  this  land  has  tripled,  and  If 
this  bill  Is  defeated  today  and  It  Is 
brought  up  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  it  will  have  Increased — and  per- 
haps tripled — again. 

Now,  I  heard  the  plea  then  that  we 
should  not  do  this  because  of  the  costs 
Involved.  Well,  is  it  not  strange  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
made  that  plea  on  account  of  our  fi- 
nances, has  had  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
state  to  oiu"  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  that  this  is  one 
of  the  bills  he  wants  In  this  session  of  the 
Congress? 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  there  were 
some  things  that  were  not  taken  care  of. 
and  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  State 
legislature  to  act.  The  policy  that  we 
have  in  this  bill  Is  the  same  basic  policy 
that  we  have  had  in  a  number  of  other 
bills  Just  picking  two  that  comes  to  mind 
in  the  great  State  of  Texas,  I  recall  that 
It  reserved  all  of  Its  public  lands  whai  It 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  addition, 
it  reserved  all  of  Its  minerals  for  school 
purposes  and  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. Under  no  circumstances  oould 
those  minerals  be  given  away. 

Well  very  frankly,  when  we  considered 
both  the  Big  Bend  National  Park  and 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
we  told  the  SUte  legislature — at  the  rec- 
ommendation at  the  House  CXjmmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
corresponding  unit  on  the  other  Bl<Je  of 
the  Capitol — "If  you  want  a  park,  you 
give  us  the  minerals." 

The  SUte  legislature  gave  to  all  of  the 
people— not  Just  to  the  peorrte  of  Texoa. 
but  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes — those  minerals.  We  now  have  two 
viable  units  df  otir  national  park  system 
with  a  reasonable  Federal  Investment. 

I  believe  that  the  SUte  Legislature  of 
Michigan  sold  and  I  believe  what  the  last 
two  Governors  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan 
said;  namely,  if  the  Congress  would  pass 
this  bill  and  set  aside  this  arc*  for  all  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  they  will  give 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  aU  of 
the  SUte  land  that  ii  in  the  area. 
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I  W8S  impressed  by  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Va«- 
oni  Jaot)  .  who  represents  that  district. 
Let  me  recall  to  you  what  his  fieures 
were  for  the  two  UtUe  State  parks  that 
are  included  in  the  lalteshore.  On  about 
21 000  acres,  they  already  have — In 
1970 — 100,000  visitor-days  a  year.  In  5 
years  they  expect  1,500.000  visitors,  and 
In  10  years  in  those  parks,  if  nothing  Is 
done,  they  expect  3  million. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  what 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
suggested,  to  make  sure  that  this  area 
Is  preserved. 

The  Park  Service  originally  asked  for 
a  larger  unit.  We  have  Included  two  is- 
lands offshore.  If  we  pass  this  bill  and 
make  the  appropriations  for  acquisition, 
within  a  very  short  time  this  will  become 
one  of  the  real  viable  units  of  our  national 
park  system— and  it  will  be  preserved. 

You  are  not  going  to  keep  people  out 
of  that  area.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  436  Improvements  within  the  boun- 
daries. Almost  300  of  them  are  summer 
residences  and  about  61  are  year-round 
residences. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  the  State 
legislature  has  already  told  the  counties 
that  they  will  not  lose  any  tax  revenues? 
Is  it  not  strange  that  one  of  the  coun- 
ties already  has  passed  a  resolution  say- 
ing that  they  support  this? 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  a  situation  that  developed  a 
few  years  ago.  I  remind  you  of  this  be- 
cause it  has  tremendous  significance  to- 
day. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  recom- 
mended, as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  the  Cape  Code  National  Sea- 
shore— one  of  the  really  old  Inhabited 
sections  of  our  country.  From  some  of  the 
little  towns  on  Cape  Cod  came  a  number 
of  vestrymen  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  how  bad  is  was  going  to  be. 
but  there  wa«  an  underlying  current  of 


a  most  controversial  proposal  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  it  was  controver- 
sial for  various  reasons,  one  being  the 
amount  of  acreage  that  was  involved. 

Anotjier  controversial  proposal  In- 
volved what  the  State  legislature  might 
do  or  what  Its  reaction  might  be. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  at  the  very  be- 
ginning that  Michigan  newspaper  edi- 
torial attitude  was  tar  from  imanlmous 
either  way,  and  that  feeling  was  predom- 
inantly the  result  of  these  differences  In- 
volving acreage,  local  taxes,  and  so  forth. 
But  over  the  years — and  it  has  been  a 
long  time — individuals  who  had  different 
views  on  these  controversial  positions 
have  been  able  to  sit  down  and.  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree.  I  think,  reconcile  those 
differences.  The  net  result  Is  that  we 
now  have  a  bill  before  u?  that  has  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  from  our  State,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  ol 
the  bill  before  the  House  today 

It  has  been  my  personal  privilege,  and 
I  think  It  Is  a  privilege  for  any  Ameri- 
can to  have  visited  and  walked  or  wan- 
dered aroimd  that  beautiful  area  in  our 
State.  It  certainly  is  an  area  of  the  coun- 
try that  must  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do 
not  beUeve  the  people  who  have  lived 
there  generation' after  generation,  and 
who  live  there  now.  would  in  any  way  de- 
stroy that  area  for  the  future.  Over  the 
years  they  have  really  been  the  ones 
who  have  basically  preserved  the  area.  I 
am  certain  that  if  they  had  not  had 
this  conscientious,  dedicated  interest  in 
its  prtservation.  long  before  now  it 
would  have  been  utilized  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  that  gorgeous  part  of  our 
State  would  have  been  destroyed  or  cer- 
tainly damaged  Ijeyond  repair. 

So.  I  am  not  critical  at  all  of  those  who 
have  lived  there  one  generation  after 
another  and  who  honestly  believe  that 


porting  Senator  Philip  Hart's  never- 
ending  battle  to  set  aside  for  the  use  and 
beneflt  of  people  now,  and  in  future  gen- 
erations, some  of  the  most  extraordinar- 
ily beautiful  land  and  shoreline  In  this 
country— the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  of 
Michigan. 

We  vole  today  on  H.R.  18776,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  In  Michigan  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. Creation  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  allow  us 
to  preserve  a  portion  of  Michigan's  nat- 
ural beauty  which  is  not  only  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  recreation  but  also  a 
force  in  shaping  our  values,  molding  our 
attitudes  and  feeding  our  spirits. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  this  bill  is  now  sup- 
ported by  aU  of  the  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Michigan.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  the 
Michigan  Natural  Resources  Commis- 
sion, the  Michigan  Tourist  Council,  the 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs,  the 
Mackinac  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  proposed  lakeshore  would  take  in 
61,000  acres  which  includes  approxi- 
mately 31  miles  of  shoreline  on  the  main- 
land and  13  miles  of  shoreline  on  South 
Manitou  Island  which  lies  7  miles  off  the 
mainland.  Tlie  dunes  within  this  area 
rise  460  feet  above  lake  level  and  are  un- 
rivaled In  the  world  by  any  other  lake- 
side sand  dunes. 

As  described  by  a  1965  Senate  report: 

The  original  Landscape  In  the  area  was 
formed  by  lobes  of  glacial  ice  advancing  into 
tlie  Grand  Traverse-Sleeping  Bear  area.  Be- 
tween tlie  lobes  there  were  deposited  great 
Unear  hills  of  glacial  debris.  Tbe  subsequent 
aouon  of  the  wind  and  waves  in  creating 
dunes  and  bloclilng  bays  left  tbe  area  marlced 
with  mland  lalces.  The  whole  region  ia  one 
of  the  bills  and  lalces  affording  unusual  vistas 
from  hilltops   across   the   Inland  lalces  and 


people  who  were  in  favor  of  this,  people     ^^^  method  is  the  best  way  to  save  that     dunes  to  Bleeping  Bear  Bay,  Qood  Harbor 


not  Just  in  Massachusetts  and  not  Just 
In  Cape  Cod,  but  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  So  we  passed  that  piece 
of  legislation.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Park  Service  said  to  the 
people  in  the  Cape  Cod  area,  if  you  will 
adopt  the  kind  of  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions that  we  ask  you  to  do,  we  will  not 
take  your  property  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  They  agreed  to  it  and  if  you 
go  up  to  Cape  Cod  today,  and  talk  to 
people  who  are  there,  they  will  say, 
■Thank  God  that  Congress  had  the  wis- 
dom to  tell  us  a  few  years  ago  what 
should  be  done.  What  the  Congress  did 
was  not  just  for  ua  and  our  benefit,  but 
it  was  for  the  beneflt  of  all  the  people, 
even  though  we  are  the  real  beneflciaries 
of  It." 

Bo.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  urge  that 
this  bill  be  passed  and  that  It  be  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  GsiiALD  R.  Poao) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  been  my  pleasuie  to  serve 
In  the  Coogrcaa  In  this  body  for  as  long 
as  this  Issue  has  been  before  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  the  two  committees 
In  each  of  the  bodies.  At  the  outset  It  was 


area  for  future  generations. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  more  certain  way.  the  more  positive 
way  to  see  to  it  that  this  area  is  not  only 
preserved  but  open  to  more  people  or  to 
all  the  people  is  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  Just  feel  that  this  is  the  bet- 
ter course  of  action  in  trying  to  save  an 
area  in  our  State,  not  only  for  the  8  mil- 
lion residents  of  Michigan  but  also  the 
literally  millions  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  who.  we  hope, 
will  come  to  see  this  gorgeous  spot  and 
be  inspired  by  the  sight  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  that  area  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  endorse.  I  do  sup- 
port, and  I  hope  the  House  will  approve 
this  legislation. 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  William 
D.  Polio). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  both  FoKDS  of  Michigan  are  In  com- 
plete accord  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GnsLD  R.  Ford  ) . 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  my  career 
OS  a  XS3.  Congressman  I  have  been  sup- 


Bay  and  Lake  Michigan. 

The  geological  fomutlon  created  by  Ice. 
wind  and  water  ar«  raadlly  traced  and  dem- 
onstrated to  visitors  In  the  area. 

The  biological  feattires  are  many  and 
varied,  ranging  from  tbe  maple-beech  forest 
surrounding  Glen  Lake  to  the  swamps  of 
cedar,  birch.  Jack  pine,  tamarack,  spruce,  and 
other  species.  Many  rare  plants  are  found  on 
South  Manitou  laland.  including  the  largest 
known  northern  white  cedar  tree  In  the 
United  Sutes.  South  Manitou  Island  also  has 
a   large   nesting   colony   of   herring   gulls. 

A  large  number  of  books,  studies,  and 
papers  by  geologists,  biologlsu,  and  botanlau 
written  about  the  area  make  it  well  known 
In  BclenClflc.  as  well  as  tourist  and  vaca- 
tionist clrolea. 

This  area  is  rich  In  a  wide  variety  of 
recreational  activities.  Swimming,  sun- 
bathing, boating,  water  sports,  hiking, 
camping,  picnicldng.  photography.  Ash- 
ing and  nature  study  are  all  popular  ac- 
tivities with  visitors  to  Sleeping  Bear. 

■me  area  Is  also  rich  in  history,  includ- 
ing the  Chippewa  Indian  tale  explaining 
the  name  of  the  area.  According  to  the 
legend,  a  mother  bear  and  her  two  cubs 
began  swimming  across  the  Great  Lake 
to  escape  a  forest  Are  raging  on  the  Wis- 
consin shores.  As  they  swam  the  cubs  fell 
behind,    and    soon   were   lost    to    their 
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mother's  sight.  When  the  mother  bear 
reached  the  Michigan  shore,  she  climbed 
a  high  bluff  and  lay  down  to  await  her 
Offspring.  The  cubs,  however,  failed  to 
reach  the  shore  and  became  what  is 
known  today  as  the  offshore  islands  of 
North  and  South  Manitou.  The  mother 
bear,  curled  In  anticipation,  continue*  to 
wait,  gazing  from  her  bluff  across  the 
Manitou  passage. 

After  all  these  years  of  waiting  it  is 
surely  time  for  us  to  take  action  to  pre- 
serve the  Sleeping  Bear  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations. 

The  opportunities  to  preserve  this 
beautiful  area  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  education  are  diminishing  each 
year  without  the  comprehensive, 
planned,  conservation,  management  and 
use  that  National  Lakeshore  status  would 
provide.  Such  status  would  allow  for  the 
preservation,  use  and  development  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  area  by:  first,  halting  im- 
pairment of  natural  features  by  early 
acquisition  of  undeveloped  nonagricul- 
tural  land;  second,  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  natural  features  while  yet 
making  them  accessible  to  visitors 
through  public  ownership;  and.  third, 
rehabilitation  or  restoration  of  features 
already  impaired. 

Time  is  running  out  for  Sleeping  Bear 
unless  we  act.  Our  children  will  not  tw 
satisfied  with  tales  ol  what  it  used  to  be 
like;  they  will  want  to  see  it  for  them- 
selves— un^wiled  and  preserved  in  Its 
natural  beauty. 

Senator  Phil  Haht  has  been  constant 
and  unswerving  in  his  continued  efforts, 
over  the  years,  to  have  this  area  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  I  am  proud  that 
we  are.  at  long  last,  finally  ready  to  act 
here  in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1B776 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  in  Congrest  owemWed,  Th»t  (a)  the 
Coagre&s  Hnda  that  C€rt*ln  ouutondlng 
natural  fe&twes,  Including  foresU,  beaches, 
dune  formatlonB.  and  ancient  glacial  phe- 
nomena, exist  along  the  mainland  shore  of 
Lake  Ulchlgan  and  on  certain  nearby  Wands 
In  Benzie  and  Leelanau  Counties,  Michigan, 
and  that  such  featurca  ought  to  be  preserved 
In  their  natural  setting  aod  protected  from 
developmente  and  uses  which  would  deBm>y 
the  Bccnlc  beauty  and  natural  character  of 
the  area.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpoae 
for  the  benefit.  Inspiration,  education,  recre- 
ation, and  enjovment  of  the  public,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  interior  (hereinarier  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  la  authorized  to  take 
appropriate  action,  aa  herein  provided,  to 
eatabllah  In  the  SUte  of  Michigan  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dune*  Natlcnal  Lakeshore.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provision*  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  administer  and  protect  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  NaUonal  Lakeshore  m  a  manner 
which  provides  for  recreational  opportunities 
consistent  with  the  maximum  protection  of 
the  natural  environment  within  the  area. 

(b)  In  preserving  the  lakeshore  and  stabil- 
izing Ita  development.  subeUntlal  reliance 
Bhall  be  placed  on  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  to  apply 
•ound  principles  of  land  use  planning  and 
lonlng.  In  developing  the  lakeahore.  full 
r«oognltlon  shall  be  given  to  protecting  the 


private  properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  tbe 
owners. 

8bc.  2.  (a)  The  area  comprising  that  par- 
ticular land  and  water  described  In  section  12 
of  this  Act  and  generally  depleted  in  a  map 
Identified  as  NL  3BD  01.000  dated  May  1W9. 
^rtilch  la  on  file  In  the  office  of  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, la  hereby  designated  for  esUbUsh- 
ment  as  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeahore. 

<b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acqulaltlon  by  the  Secretary  of  those  lands 
owned  by  tb*  State  of  Michigan  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  designated  for  In- 
clusion In  the  lakeshore  (excepting  not  to 
exceed  three  hundred  acres  In  the  Ptatt« 
Bay  area)  and  of  such  addltdooai  lands.  If 
any,  aa  are  necessary  to  provide  an  area 
which  In  hlB  opinion  is  efficiently  admlnla- 
trable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall 
establish  the  Bleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  by  pubUcatlon  of  notice  thereof 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  (81  Within  thirty  days,  or  as  soon 
ss  possible  thereafter,  after  the  effective  date 
of  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Beglater  a  map  or  other  de- 
scription of  the  lakeahore  delineating  areas 
constituting  the  following  categwlea: 
Category  I,  pubUc  xise  and  development 


-eBB. 

Category  II.  environmental  conservation 
areas. 

Category  m.  private  u»e  and  develc^niesit 
areas. 

(b)  Lands  and  Interests  Uiereln  designated 
aa  category  I  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  fifty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reglst«r  an 
additional  map  or  other  doscrlptlan  of  those 
lands.  If  any.  designated  aa  wltHln  cate- 
goric* n  and  HI  for  acquisition  by  him  m 
fee  In  accordance  with  section  8  of  thU  Act. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may.  after  the 
publication  provided  for  In  subsection  (c), 
acquire  only  such  Interests  tn  lands  desig- 
nated as  category  n.  other  than  thoee  to  be 
acquired  in  lee  simple,  as  he  deems  af^ro- 
priate  to  insure  the  continued  oonservatlon 
and  preservatlan  of  the  envlromnental  qual- 
ity of  the  lakeahore. 

(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may.  after  tbe 
publication  provided  for  tn  subeectton  (c>, 
acquire  only  such  Interests  in  lands  desig- 
nated as  category  HI.  other  tban  those  lands 
to  be  acquired  In  fee  simple,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  protect  landa  dealgnated  for 
acquisition. 

(f)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  owners  of  real  prop- 
erty in  categories  n  and  in.  other  than 
property  designated  by  him  for  fee  acquisi- 
tion, of  the  minimum  reetrlcUone  on  uae 
and  development  of  such  property  under 
which  such  property  can  be  retained  In  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  purpoae  for 
which  the  lakeshore  was  established.  If  the 
owner  of  any  real  property  in  categories  n 
and  III  agrees  to  the  u*e  and  development 
of  his  property  In  accordance  with  such  re- 
stricUons,  the  Secretary  may  not  acquire. 
without  the  consent  of  such  owner,  such 
property  or  IntcresU  therein  for  so  long  as 
the  property  affected  la  used  In  accordance 
with  such  reetricUons.  unleas  he  determines 
that  such  property  U  needed  for  public  use 
development.  The  foregoing  limitations  on 
acquismon  shaU  also  apply  to  any  owners 
of  real  property  to  whom  the  Secretary  did 
not.  within  the  time  set  forth,  give  such 
a  notice,  except  that  if  any  property  owner 
hsa  not.  within  ninety  days  of  the  notice 


agreed  to  uae  the  property  in  accordance 
with  the  notice,  then  the  Secretary  may 
acquire,  without  limitation,  fee  or  lesaer  In- 
terests In  property  by  any  of  the  methods 
set  forth  In  section  8  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  subsectlona  (d) 
and  (e) ,  and  In  this  subsection,  which  limits 
the  acquisition  of  the  fee  simple  title  to 
property  within  the  lakeshore.  shall  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  acquiring,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  the  fee  simple  title 
whenever  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment  the 
estimated  coat  of  acquiring  the  lesser  Inter- 
est would  be  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  acqiUrtng  the  fee  almple 
Utie. 

ate.  4.  (a)  Th«-e  la  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dune*  National  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  ten  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lakeahore  pursuant  to  aecUon  2 
of  thla  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  con^iosed 
of  ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  oo\aitles  In 
which  the  lakeshore  la  situated,  two  mem- 
bers to  represent  each  such  county; 

(2)  Ftour  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendaUons  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan:  and 

(3)  Two  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shaU  be  fUled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  aj^wlntment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  toy  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  ahall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  9,  12(f).  and  IS  of  this  Act. 

Src.  B.  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  huntmg  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  hla  Jurisdiction  in 
accor<lance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  United  SUtes  apjdlcable 
thereto.  The  Secretary,  after  oonsultaUon 
with  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  may  designate  sonea  and  es- 
tablish periods  where  and  when  no  hunting 
ShaU  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and  en- 
joyment and  issue  regulations,  consistent 
with  this  section,  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

axe.  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  Lakeahore  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  636:  Ifl  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.),  aa  amended  and  supplemented,  relat- 
ing to  the  areas  administered  and  supervised 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  National  Park 
Service;  except  that  authority  otherwise 
avoUable  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  reaourcea 
may  be  utilized  to  tbe  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  thla 
Act. 

(b>  In  the  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  implement  a  land  and  wat«r  use 
management  plan,  which  shall  include  spe- 
cific provisions  for — 

(1)  development  of  facUlUes  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation; 

( 2 1  protection  of  scenic,  sclentlflc.  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment; and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization   of   renewable   natural   resources 
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u  in  the  Judgment  ot  Uie  SecreUry  1«  con- 
iiatent  wltn.  *nd  will  further  the  purpoM 
of.  public  recreation  and  protecHon  of  8C«d1c. 
•clenUflc.  end  historic  features  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment. 

(c)  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  Ihla  Act.  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior  shall  review  the  area  within  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Duces  National  Lake&hore  and 
shall  report  to  the  Prealdent,  in  acconUnce 
with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(di  of  the  WU- 
demeas  Act  (78  Stat.  8W;  18  U.S.C.  1133  (c) 
and  [  d ) ) ,  hiB  recommendation  aa  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsultablUty  of  any  area 
within  the  lakeshore  for  preservation  aa 
wHdemeaa,  and  any  designation  of  any  luch 
are*  as  a  wlldernesa  £haU  be  accomplished 
in  accordance  with  said  subsectlona  of  the 
WIldem«aa  Act. 

(d)  m  developing  Che  lalieshore  the  Sec- 
retary ahsll  provide  public  uae  areas  In  such 
placea  and  manner  as  he  determloee  will  not 
diminish  the  value  or  enjoyment  for  the  own- 
er or  occupant  of  any  Improved  property  lo- 
oBted  thereon. 

Ssc.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental 
Jurisdiction  in  the  SUte  of  Michigan  from 
MMBdng  taxes  upon  any  interest  In  real 
estate  retained  under  the  provisions  of  •ac' 
tlon  10  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  aucb 
interest. 

Sec.  8.  <a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  funds,  trans- 
fer from  any  Federal  agency,  or  exchange 
lands  and  interests  tbereln  for  the  purposes 
of  thli  Act.  When  an  Individual  tract  of 
land  Is  partly  within  the  area  designated, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  the  entire  tract  by 
any  of  the  above  methods  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired 
outside  the  deslgnted  area  may  be  exchanged 
by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  lands  wltii- 
in  such  area,  and  any  portion  of  the  land 
not  utlltred  for  such  exchanges  may  be  dis- 
posed of  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1M9  (S3  Stat.  377).  aa 
amended   (40  U^.C.  471  et  seq.). 

(b)  In  exerdstng  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
give  immediate  and  careful  cotislderatlon  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  individual  owning 
property  within  the  l&Jceehore  to  sell  such 
property  to  the  Secretary.  An  Indlvldal 
owning  property  within  the  lakeahcee  may 
notify  the  Secretary  that  the  continued 
ownership  by  such  individual  of  that  prop- 
erty would  result  in  hardahlp  to  him,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  consider 
such  evidence  and  shall  within  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  submlBslon  of  such  notice,  sub- 
ject to  the  avallahlllty  of  funds,  purchase 
such  property,  offered  for  a  price  which  does 
not  exceed  Ita  fair  market  value. 

(c)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  or  any 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  Not  withstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  property 
crwned  by  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  located  within  such 
area  may.  with  the  ooacurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admlnls- 
crattve  Judlsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  bim  in  cskfrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  With  rwpect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  acquire  by 
condemnation  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  initiate  no  condemnation 
proceedings  until  after  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  property 
by  negotiation  and  purchase.  The  certificate 
of  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegates  that  there  has  been  complianoe 
with  the  provisions  of  tbli  subsection  and  of 
cubeection  (b)  of  this  section  ahaU  be  prima 
fade  endence  oT  such  complianoe. 


(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  condemnation  aa  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

S»c.  0.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  township  or  county  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  laJtesbore  affected  by  thu  Aet, 
assist  and  consult  with  the  appropriate  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  such  townahlpe  or 
county  In  establishing  soning  bylaws  for  the 
purpoae  of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  may 
include  payments  to  the  county  or  township 
for  tschnlcal  aid. 

(b(  No  improved  property  within  the  area 
designated  for  incliuion  in  the  lakeshore 
ahall  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  by  con- 
demnation so  long  as  the  affected  county  or 
township  has  In  force  and  applicable  thereto 
a  duly  adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw  approved 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  secuon  and 
the  use  of  improved  property  Is  In  compli- 
ance therewith.  In  the  event  that  the  affected 
county  or  townahip  does  not  have  In  effect 
and  applicable  to  any  Improved  property  a 
duly  adopted,  valid  sonmg  bylaw  so  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary  shall  be  prohibited 
from  acquiring  such  property  by  condemna- 
tion. If  the  owner  thereof  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary In  wrltmg  of  such  owner's  agreement  to 
use  his  property  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  applicable  standard  set  Tortb  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  lection.  and  such  prohibition 
against  oondenuiatlan  shall  remain  In  effect 
for  so  long  as  such  property  is  so  used. 

(c)  If  the  Secretajy  determines  that  any 
such  property  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  covered  by  any  such  bylaw  is 
being  used  m  a  way  which  la  not  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  such  bylaw,  or  that  any 
such  property  referred  to  In  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  which  an  agreement  has  been 
made  la  being  used  in  a  manner  which  Is  not 
substantially  consistent  with  such  applica- 
ble standards,  he  ihall  so  notify  the  owner 
of  any  such  property  In  writing.  Such  notice 
shall  contam  a  detailed  statement  as  to  why 
the  Secretary  believes  that  such  use  Is  not 
in  substantial  compliance  with  such  soning 
bylaw  or  why  such  use  la  not  substantially 
consistent  with  such  applicable  standards, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Any  such  owner  shall 
have  sixty  days  following  the  receipt  by  him 
of  that  written  notification  within  which  to 
dlsoontinue  the  use  referred  to  in  such  noti- 
fication. Dlscoctlnxiance  of  such  use  within 
such  alxty-dsy  period  shall  have  the  effect  of 
prohlblUng  the  Secretary  from  acquiring 
such  property  by  condemnation  by  reason 
of  such  U3e.  In  any  case  in  which  such  use  is 
not  discontinued  within  such  sixty-day  pe- 
riod, the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion,  ac- 
quire such  property  by  condemnation. 

(d)  Any  EonlDg  bylaw  or  ameodment 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  Mm  if  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment contains   provisions  which — 

(1)  oontrlbuu  to  the  effect  of  prohibit- 
ing the  commercial  and  Industrial  use  (other 
t>inn  %  use  for  a  commercial  purpose  as  au- 
thorlxed  under  section  13  of  this  Act)  of  all 
property  wtthAn  the  boundaries  of  suoh 
area  which  Is  situated  within  the  county  or 
township  adopting  such  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment; 

(3)  are  consistent  with  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  this  Act  so  that,  to  the  extant 
poealbls  tinder  IClcbigan  law,  the  soenlo 
and  sdentlflc  values  of  the  laksshore  ares 
will  be  protActed: 

(3)  are  designed  to  preserve  the  lake- 
shore  character  of  the  area  by  appropriate 
restrtottona  upon  the  bumdng  of  oovsr, 
cutting  of  timber  (except  tracts  managed  for 
sustained  yield),  removal  of  aand  or  gravel, 
and  dumping,  storage,  or  piling  of  reftise 
and  other  unsightly  objects  or  otbar  uses 
which  would  detraot  ftona  Uis  natural  or 
traditional  lakeahore  scens 


(4)  provide  that  no  construction,  rsoon- 
structlon.  moving,  alteration,  or  enlargement 
of  any  property,  including  Improved  prop- 
erty as  defined  In  this  Act.  within  the  lake- 
shore  area  shall  be  permitted.  If  such  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  moving,  altera- 
tion, or  enlargement  would  afford  less  than  a 
fifty-foot  setback  from  all  streets  measured 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  sueet  line,  and  a 
twenty -five -foot  distance  from  the  abutters" 
property  lines.  Any  owner  or  zoning  author- 
ity may  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  determine  whether  a  proposed  move,  alter- 
ation, oonstructlon,  reconstruction,  or  en- 
largement of  any  such  property  would  sub- 
ject such  property  to  acquisition  by  con- 
demnation, and  the  Secretary,  within  sixty 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  request,  shall  ad- 
vise the  owner  or  zoning  authority  In  writ- 
ing whether  the  intended  use  will  subject 
the  property  to  acquisition  by  condemnation; 
and 

\b)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  vari- 
ance granted  under,  and  of  any  exoepUoa 
made  to  the  application  of,  such  bylaw  or 
amendment. 

(e)  The  approval  of  any  bylaw  or  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
for  so  long  as  such  bylaw  or  amendment 
remains  in  effect  as  approved.  Any  such  by- 
law or  amendment  bo  approved  shall  not  be 
retroacuve  in  Its  application. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  situated  within  the  area  des- 
ignated for  inclusion  in  the  lakesbore  on  the 
date  of  Its  scquLslUon  by  the  Secretary  may, 
as  a  condition  of  such  acquisition,  retain,  for 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner 
or  owners,  the  rlgbt  of  use  and  occupaficy  of 
such  property  for  any  residential  purpose 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  which  does  not  Impair  the  use- 
fulness and  attracuvenesa  of  the  area  desig- 
nated for  inclusion.  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  leas  the  value  on 
such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 
Where  any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  its  ezistenoe  msy  be  conveyed  or 
Leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used  to 
transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  Is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  provide  that 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  Is  Inoompstible  with  purposes 
of  this  Act.  or  which  Impairs  the  useful- 
ness and  attractiveness  of  sucb  area 
and  If  It  should  be  so  used,  tbe  Secretary 
shall  bavs  authority  to  terminate  such 
right,  tn  the  event  the  Secretary  exer- 
cises his  power  of  termination  under  this 
subsection  hs  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  tbe 
rlgbt  terminated  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Talus  of  that  portion  of  such  right  which 
remained  unexpired  on  the  date  of  such 
termination. 

Ssc.  11.  As  ussd  in  this  Act.  tbe  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  s  detached  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  before  December  31.  1M4.  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  such  land  being  In  the 
same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  foe 
the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residen- 
tial use.  together  with  any  structures  acces- 
sory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
the  lands  so  dsalgnated.  The  amount  of  the 
land  so  designated  shall  In  every  case  be  at 
least  three  acres  In  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
acreage  as  may  be  held  In  the  same  owner- 
ship ss  ths  dwelimg,  and  In  making  such 
dsslgnstlon  the  Seeretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 


count the  manner  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use  in  which  the  dwelling  and  land 
have  customarily  been  enjoyed:  Provided, 
however.  That  tbe  secretary  may  exclude 
from  tbe  land  so  designated  any  besch  or 
waters  on  Lake  Michigan,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  any  such  beach 
or  waters,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto.  If  the  Secre- 
tary makes  such  exclusion,  on  appropriate 
buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  between  any 
residence  and  the  public  accce  or  beach. 

Sec.  13.  In  order  to  facilitate  visitor  travel. 
provide  scenic  overlooks  fur  public  enjoy- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  national 
lakeshore  and  related  features,  and  In  order 
to  enhance  recreational  opportunities,  tbe 
Secretary  la  authorised  to  construct  and  ad- 
minister as  a  part  of  the  national  lakeshore 
scenic  roads  of  parkway  standards  generally 
lying  within  the  parkway  tone  designated  on 
tbe  map  specified  in  section  3ia)  of  this 
Act.  Such  scenic  roads  shall  Include  necessary 
connections,  bridges,  and  other  structural 
utilities.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  secretary  may  procure 
for  this  purpose  land,  or  Intereet  therein,  by 
donation,  purchase  with  appropriated  or  do- 
na:ed  funds,  or  otherwise:  provided.  That 
land  and  interest  so  procured  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  per  mile  of 
scenic  rood,  except  that  tracts  may  be  pro- 
cured In  their  entirety  in  order  to  avoid 
severances.  Property  so  acquired  in  excess  oI 
the  acreage  Ilmltstlon  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  land  of  approximately  equal  value  au- 
thorlxed  for  acqulaltlon  by  this  Act 

Stc.  13.  In  any  case  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  be 
prohibited  from  condemning  any  commercial 
property    lised    for   commercial   purposes   In 


'*8»c.  2.  (a)  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'lakeshore')  shall  comprise  tbe  land  and 
water  area  generally  depleted  on  tbe  map 
entitled  A  Proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Boundary  Map',  num- 
bered NL-SBD-fll.OOO  and  dated  May  l&M. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  National 


would  merely  change  the  cutoff  date  for 
compensation  for  Improved  properties  aa 
specified  in  section  U  from  December 
31.  1964.  to  December  31.  1968.  which  Is 
approximately  a  year  and  a  haJf  from 
the  date  when  serious  consideration  of 
this  legislation  began.  As  presently  writ- 
ten in  the  bill,  property  on  which  Im- 


Park  Service  of  tbe  Department  of  the  m-     provements  were  made  wblcb  increasea 


terior." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followa: 

committee  amendment:  Page  8.  Una  11, 
strike  out  "two"  and  toaert  "four". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  {oUows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  10,  line  6, 
Btnlce  out  "property."  and  Inaart  "proparty". 

The  committee  amendmapt  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUI  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follows: 

ComLmlttee  amendment:  Page  10.  line  M, 
strike  out  "delegatee  ■  and  Inaert  "dealgnatea 
representative". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 


exutence  on  December  31.  1964,  at  long  a5,  ,  ^  ^  committee  amendment 

In    V.I.   nnlntnn      Ihj,   ,(■«   thl^Titfrf  WOUM    further         •**"  •     —  ^  .     .. 


In  bis  opinion,  the  use  thereof  would  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  such  use  does 
not  Impair  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  area  designated  for  Inclusion  In  the 
lakeshore.  The  following  uses,  among  other*, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  uses  compatible 
with  the  purpooes  of  thU  Act:  Commercial 
farms,  orchards,  motels,  rental  cottages, 
camps,  craft  and  art  studios,  marinas,  medi- 
cal, legal,  architectural,  and  other  such  pro- 
fessional offices,  and  tree  farms. 

Sac.  1*.  The  Secretary  shaU  furnish  to  any 
Interested  person  requesting  tbe  same  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohibited 
from  acquiring  by  condemnation  in  accord- 
ance with  provlalons  of  this  Act.  that  such 
authority  u  prohibited  and  the  reasona 
therefor. 

Sac.  IS.  There  are  authorued  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  »1B,BOO,000  tor  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
and  not  more  than  »lfl,763.000  (June  1970 
prices)  for  de^-elopment.  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any.  as  msy  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction  costs 
as  Indicated  by  engineering  coat  Indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  type  of  oonstructlon  involved 
herein. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oJ  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 

couacrrrix  aMaMDacxKia 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  lines  18 
through  34.  strike  out  all  of  section  3(a)  and 
Insert  in  ucu  thereof : 

CXVl 3067— Part  24 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  11,  line  6. 
strike  out  "townahlps"  and  Inaert  "town- 
slilp". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Oommittee  amendment;  Page  14,  lines  3 
and  4,  strike  out  the  words  "the  abutters' 
property  lines."  and  Inaert  "all  contiguous 
properties." 

The  committee  amendment  was  ageed 
to. 

AUCNDMErrr  omazo  by  hk.  aspinsix 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oHer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aswmaii.:  On 
page  7.  line  6.  delete  "(f)". 

Mr.  ASPINAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
corrects  a  clerical  error  in  the  bill  by 
removing  a  reference  to  a  subsection  no 
longer  contained  In  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspf kali.  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMKitnuKNT  orraaKD  bt  ums.  txm  or  illihois 

Mrs.  REID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Btrs.  VLxsd  of  Illi- 
nois: Page  16.  line  8  and  page  18,  line  1. 
strike  out  "1964"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"1868". 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  a   very  simple  amendment.   It 


Its  value  in  any  way  after  the  cutoff 
date  of  December  31,  1964,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  condemnation — and  I  think  al- 
most everyone  will  agree  that  this  Is  un- 
reasonable under  the  circumstances.  In 
my  Judgment,  this  U  a  matter  of  equity 
since  this  legislation  should  conform 
with  precedents  provided  in  earlier  meas- 
ures establishing  national  parks  calling 
for  cutoff  dates  from  1  to  2  years 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
For  example,  the  effective  date  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Act  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1961.  with  a  cutoff  date  of  Sep- 
tember I.  1959 — roughly  a  period  of  less 
than  2  years.  Also,  the  Fire  Island  Act 
had  an  effecUve  date  of  September  11. 
1964  with  a  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  1963 — 
slightly  more  than  1  year.  The  As- 
sateague  Island  Act  had  an  effective  date 
of  September  21,  1965.  and  a  cutoff  date 
of  January  1,  1964 — here  again  a  period 
of  less  than  2  years.  Why,  then,  should 
the  people  in  Michigan  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept a  cutoff  date  ol  approximately  5 
years  under  tliese  same  circumstances? 
Certainly  it  could  not  be  argued  tliat  they 
had  sufadent  warning  of  imiaending  ap- 
proval of  a  natlonsa  lakeshore  in  their 
area  since  they  had  no  positive  reason 
to  know  that  the  logtslalion  would  in  fact 
be  enacted — at  least  no  more  so  than 
people  in  similar  situations  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland, 
or  Virginia. 

My  amendment  is  no  more  than  sim- 
ple justice.  It  assures  for  the  people  of 
Michigan  the  same  treatment  the  Con- 
gress has  previously  given  to  a  great 
number  of  citizens  In  other  Slates.  It  will 
also  continue  a  precedent  which  may  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  citizens  in  all  of  tbe 
50  States  in  the  future  should  similar 
situations  arise  in  any  of  our  districts. 
I  ask  for  your  support  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  and  justice. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  may  I  say  tliat 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  as  usual, 
with  her  degree  of  understanding  of  fair- 
ness and  a  desire  to  cooperate,  advised 
me  yesterday  as  to  what  was  in  her  mind 
concerning  this  particular  amendment. 
I  must  say,  as  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, I  do  so  out  of  deference  to  the 
argument  made  by  the  gentlewoman,  but 
I  must  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues just  exactly  what  is  involved. 

The  cutoff  dates  of  other  national 
park  authorisations  have  some  bearing, 
but  they  certainly  are  not  controlling  In 
this  respect.  December  31.  1964.  happens 
to  be  the  date  which  the  people  of  the 
ares  were  advised  would  probably  be  the 
cutoff  time  for  some  features  of  this  bill. 
They  knew  that  they  were  taking  a 
chance  If  tlie  Federal  Government  did 
authorise  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  They  knew  that  they 
would  not  be  given  the  same  treatment 
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as  those  who  had  Improved  their  prop- 
erties prior  to  that  time  would  receive. 

Five  years  does  ieem  like  a  rather  ex- 
tended period  ol  time,  but  one  ol  the 
areas  to  which  the  gentlewoman  made 
some  reference  happened  to  involve  3 
years.  This  Just  happeiu  to  be  »  longer 
period. 

I  shoiild  say  that  this  bill  is  centered 
around  this  longer  period  of  time.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  bills  introduced  or  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  since  1963  which 
would  authorize  this  lakeshore  provided 
for  this  cutoll  date.  As  a  result,  anyone 
who  constructed  Improvements  after 
that  time  did  so  with  the  Itnowledge  that 
if  the  legislation  were  enacted  then  the 
property  involved  might  be  acquired  by 
condemnation,  if  necessary. 

It  i.'i  not  a  question  of  providing  com- 
pensation for  improvements;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  condemnation  rights. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  recognizes 
that  some  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
area  for  many  years  constructed  Im- 
provements on  their  lands  long  before 
any  natlozial  lalteshore  was  contem- 
plated. These  properties  have  been  taken 
Into  consideration,  and  the  acquisition 
and  development  costf  reflect  this  fact, 

I  want  to  repeat  this:  that  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  costs  which  we 
are  authorizing  by  this  particular  legis- 
lation reflect  the  fact  that  the  proper- 
ties Involved  have  a  cutoff  date  of  De- 
cember 31. 1964. 

It  Is  essential,  however,  that  a  date  be 
established  in  the  bill  so  that  everyone 
Involved  In  the  proposal  will  know 
whether  or  not  his  property  would  be 
subject  to  the  acquisition  provisions  of 
thebiU. 

Of  course,  every  private  property 
owner  Is  entitled  to  Just  compensation 
for  his  property.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  the  cutoff  date  Is.  Regardless  of  the 
cutoff  date,  if  his  property  Is  acquired  by 


property  is  not  needed  for  public  pur- 
poses, it  should  not  be  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service  regardless  of 
when  it  was  Improved,  but  if  it  was  im- 
proved after  the  cutoff  date  and  if  it  is 
essential  to  the  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  area,  then  the  Oovernment 
should  not  be  precluded  from  acquiring 
it  at  its  fair  market  value. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Congress  could 
proviae  that  none  of  the  privately  owned 
lands  should  be  exempt,  but  usually  pro- 
tections are  written  into  legislation  of 
this  type  for  people  who  Improved  their 
properties  prior  to  the  active  considera- 
tion of  the  leglslVlon.  Some  people  have 
gambled  that  this  legislation  would 
never  be  enacted  and  they  have  improved 
their  lands  without  regard  to  it.  If  those 
lands  are  needed  for  this  lakeshore,  then 
they  are  not  exempt.  We  should  not 
change  the  date  at  this  time,  because  it 
would  stibstantially  alter  the  program 
and  would  probably  result  in  greater 
costs  to  the  Qovemment  and  restrict 
the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
area. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChSLirman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
cite  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
clialrman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  AsriH- 

AU.). 

From  the  very  time  that  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  was  Introduced  In  this  area 
this  cutoff  date  has  been  included  so  that 
everyone  in  the  area  knows,  and  has  had 
reason  to  know,  that  this  would  be  the 
cutoff  date.  If  this  bill  had  passed  in 
1968.  In  the  89th  Congress,  when  It  was 
first  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
this  would  have  been  only  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. The  additional  4-year  period  has 
resulted  from  the  faJure  of  the  House 
to  act  since  1966. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  this  amend- 


the  Government  for  the  lakeshore,  be  is    ^g^j  ^^yi^  n^t  (x.  approved.  As  the  gen 


entiled  to  Just  compensation 

If  a  person  constructed  improvements 
after  the  cutoff  date  and  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  needs  the  property  for  public  use 
and  development — and  this  Is  the  part  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  VAHBm  Jaot)  made  reference — then 
the  property  may  be  acquired,  but  the 
Government  must  pay  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  time  of 
the  taking.  That  Is  true  whether  It  Is 
taken  now  or  whether  It  is  taken  S  years 
in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  the  only  effect  of  the 
cutoff  date  Is  to  preclude  someone  who 


Ueman  from  Colorado  explained  any 
property  taken  by  condemnation  for 
public  use.  entitles  the  person  owning 
it  to  full  compensatlcn  or  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  of  the 
taking. 

Mr.  tJDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDAlJj.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  1964  cutoff  date  Is  not  a  new  date 
that  the  committee  plucked  out  of  the 
air  this  year  to  penalize  anyone,  but  it 


develooed  his  nrooertv  after  December    "■»  ^^  '^^  *"  "**  *''"  reported  in  the 


SI.  1964.  from  employing  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  were  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  people  who 


B9th  Congress  and  subsequent  Congresses 
as  well.  It  Is  probably  the  date  we  have 
always  had — or  at  least  it  Is  the  latest 


T^^^o.^^^7no?^^.^.    -  n  wep^  Uusar^ndmen.  we  might 


consideration  of  the  legislation. 


simply  reward  some  speculators  or  other 


'^  h^"^  "tlT  S' onr^f  •  the  most    ^PiL"^--'''!-  i^  '-'.  ^f}^}^ 


important  provisions  in  this  kind  of  lee- 
lalatlon. 

This  is  an  important  Issue,  because  It 
will  affect  the  cost  of  this  lakeshore.  A 
change  in  the  date  could  radically  affect 
the  development  program  presented  to 
the  committee  because  It  would  exempt 
propertlea  from  eminent  domain  proce- 
dures which  could  otherwise  be  acquired 
U  necessary.  Of  course,  if  a  particular 


Congress  would  never  put  this  area  in 
the  national  park  system. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  That  is  8  fair  anaU^U  of 
the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  iMrs.  R«b). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mrs.  Ros  of  Illi- 
nois) there  were — ayes  21,  noes  29. 


Mrs.  REID  of  niinoU.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Rod  of 
nunols  and  Mr.  Taylok. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reporUd  that  there  were — ayes  24, 
noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  WmoHT.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  (an  the  State  of  the 
Onion,  reportfrd  that  that  Conmiittee 
having  had  under  (x>nsiderati(m  the  bill 
(H.R.  18778)  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1198.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  r«ad  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnots.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Congress  met  In  a 
rare  aai  Important  Joint  session  to  hear 
a  report  on  American  war  prisoners  be- 
ing held  In  Nortli  Vietnam  and  to  once 
again  focus  national  and  international 
attention  on  this  tragic  situation.  The 
sad  fact  Is  that  for  5  years  the  Hemol  re- 
gime has  remained  totally  Insensitive, 
unreceptive.  and  unresponsive  to  appeals 
for  human  decency  in  the  treatment  of 
Ameri(»n  war  prisoners.  For  5  yean  the 
Hanoi  regime  has  openly  flouted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  Humane  Treatment  of  Prisoners — 
a  pact  which  they  .';igned  in  1957.  For  5 
years  they  have  failed  to  release  the 
names  of  those  American  servicemen  be- 
ing held  prisoner,  failed  to  release  the 
seriously  sick  and  injured,  failed  to  per- 
mit the  impartial  inspections  of  all  pris- 
oner-of-war facilities,  and  failed  to  per- 
mit the  free  exchange  of  mail.  All  of 
these  abuses  arc  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  all  of 
these  abuses  constitute  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  laws  of  human  de- 
cency and  morality.  Can  there  be  a  more 
shocking  example  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man  than  the  treatment  accorded  to 
these  prisoners,  their  wives,  and  families? 
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Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  what 
we  are  really  talking  about  today  is  the 
dual  Imposition  of  torture  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  Not  only  are 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  being 
maltreated  and  being  denied  the  decency 
and  care  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but 
tlielr  wives,  children,  and  parents  have 
undergone  untold  suffering  from  being 
denied  even  the  most  basic  information 
on  the  condition  and  whereabouts  of 
these  missing  and  captured  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  to  compoimd  all 
this  human  suffering  and  misery,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  are  now 
trying  to  use  American  POW's  as  bar- 
gaining bait  for  a  larger  peace  settle- 
ment. In  their  so-called  peace  initiative 
aiuiounced  last  week,  they  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  consider  discussing 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  if  the 
United  States  would  only  promise  to  be 
out  of  South  Vietnam  by  mid-1971. 
While  I  would  hope  that  we  will  thor- 
oughly explore  any  new  peace  initiatives. 
I  consider  It  a  cynical  and  perverted  ex- 
ploitation of  human  misery  to  tie  the 
fate  of  these  individual  prisoners  to  an 
overall  peace  settlement.  This  is  Just  erne 
more  page  In  what  columnist  Chalmers 
Roberts  has  termed  "the  most  sordid 
chapter"  of  the  Vietnam  war — the  chap- 
ter relating  to  "the  deliberately  induced 
a«ony  of  the  prisoners  and  their  treat- 
ment by  the  Communists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  reaffirm  our  resolve 
on  this  special  day  to  keep  this  Issue  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  public,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  so  that  we  might  bring  the 
pressiire  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Let  us  continue 
to  press  this  issue  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  let  us  continue  to  press  at  the 
Paris  talks  for  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Prisoners,  and  for  a  nego- 
tiated exchange  and  release  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  also  aimounce  that  I  am  today 
Joining  with  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myehsi  as  a  cosponsor  of  a 
resolution  to  designate  this  Veterans 
Day  as  a  "National  Day  of  Support  for 
the  U.S.  Prisoners  of  Southeast  Asia." 
X  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  resolution  which  is  designed 
to  attract  national  and  international 
support  for  the  proper  treatment  and 
early  release  of  Americans  Imprisoned  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


dlUona  that  our  boys  are  facing  as  pris- 
oners in  Southeast  Asia.  I  feel  that  we 
must  exhaust  every  possible  means  to 
Insure  their  proper  treatment  and 
earliest  possible  release. 

November  11  is  of  special  significance 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
served  their  country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  me  that  we  should 
dedicate  this  year's  observance  of  Veter- 
an's Day  in  honor  of  the  more  than  1,500 
Americans  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing 
inaction. 

These  men  deserve  our  vocal  and  pray- 
erful support  to  demonstrate  to  them  and 
to  their  captors  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten.  Hopefully,  a  strong  national 
re^jonse  will  encourage  reciprocal  acta  of 
Justice  and  humanitarian  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  recent  dec- 
larations from  the  Communist  delega- 
tion to  the  Paris  peace  talks  which  at 
least  demonstrate  their  awareness  of  our 
concern  for  the  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners.  The  Appeal  lor  In- 
ternational Justice  on  May  1,  the  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  on  May  3  declared 
by  the  President,  as  well  as  the  congr«- 
slonaJ  letter  to  Commimlst  leaders  signed 
by  more  than  400  U.S.  Congressmen,  have 
all  served  to  enlist  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  early  release  and  humane  treatment 
of  the  prisoners. 

A  national  day  of  support  on  Novem- 
ber 11  for  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  now  held 
in  Southeast  Asia  could  reinforce  this 
Nation's  determination  to  do  everything 
within  the  bounds  of  peaceful  endeavor 
to  help  these  prisoners.  Hopefully,  every 
commuidiy.  Including  civic,  church,  and 
veteran's  organizations  will  ortranlze  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  <m 
November  11  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  enemy  about  otir  ooocem  for 
the  American  men  held  In  their  prisons. 
I  ask  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  lead  the  national  observance  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  Washington 
and  1  invite  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
Join  in  support  of  this  resolution. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  SUPPORT  FOR 

U.S.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Jilr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  today, 
introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
designate  November  11.  1970.  as  a  na- 
tional day  of  siWKrrt  for  U.S.  prisoners  erf 
war  held  in  Southeast  Asia.  An  observ- 
ance such  as  this  would  serve  as  focal 
pcdnt  for  the  many  Individuals  and  or- 
ganlzBttons  who  have  been  working  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  world  in  sup- 
port of  the  Americans  imprisoned  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Alter  hearing  CSol.  Prank  Borraan's 
vlTid  account  of  tile  sltuattoa  and  oon- 


POUnCAL    BROADCASTTNO 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  ronarks  and  include  extraneous 
mattsr.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, at  2  pjn,  the  Senate  wUl  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  3.  3637,  the 
political  broadcasting  legislation.  As  Is 
well  known,  this  legislation,  cleared  by 
the  House  247  to  112  last  week,  would  re- 
peal the  equal-time  requirement  of  the 
Communications  Act  as  it  effects  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  would  impose  statutory  limits  on 
spending  for  radio  and  television  (X)m- 
merclals  by  all  candidates  for  Federal 
office,  and  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  worked  on  this  bill.  I  am  delighted 
that  It  now  seemis  on  the  verge  of  enact- 
meot. 

For  a  time,  last  month,  partisan  con- 
siderations threatened  to  blow  apart  the 
carefully  wrought  compromise  plan  pre- 


pared by  our  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power. 

The  main  item  of  contention  was  the 
Senate  provision,  incorporated  in  the 
conference  report,  to  make  the  new  limi- 
tations on  expenditures  effective  30  days 
after  enactment.  This  provision  now  Is 
moot,  because  of  the  delay  in  acting  on 
the  conference  report,  and  the  limita- 
tions will  not  apply  until  after  the  No- 
vember 3  elections. 

The  case  for  the  bill  was  summed  up 
yesterday  by  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  I  include  the  editorial 
in  the  Rscord,  as  follows : 

Limit   TrLmsjoN   CmrMlian 
(Issux. — What  would  pending  legtttatton  do 
to  reduce  Vie  adranta^e  enjoyed  fry  the  Tieh 
polttictU  eimdidate  in  the  TV  afer\ 

Afl  a  practical  matter,  it  Is  too  Iftte  to  Im- 
poee  federal  llmltatlfrn*  on  radio  and  t«le- 
visloa  campaign  spending  in  tlais  y«*r1  elec- 
tion contesta.  Congross  aliould  nonetheless 
pass  tlie  bill  whlcli  is  awaiting  final  action 
in  boUi  houaeA.  and  Prealdent  Nixon  abould 
atgn  It. 

Under  tbe  tenna  of  tbe  measure  approved 
by  a  conference  committee,  no  candidate  for 
federal  office  (including  ttie  Presidency)  or 
for  governor  or  ueutenant  governor  of  any 
state,  could  spend  more  than  7  cents  on  these 
media  for  each  vote  cast  in  tlie  previous  elcc- 
tloo. 

In  primary  contests,  allowable  spending  for 
broadcast  time  would  be  3Vi  cents  a  vote. 
These  limitations  would  reduce  such  spend- 
ing sutietantiaily  from  the  customary  levels 
of  recent  major  elections. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
poutlcal  spots  are  paid  for  by  oommltteea  or 
"friends"  of  candldatee,  the  limitations 
would  apply  to  broadcast  spending  in  behalf 
of  a  candidate  as  well  as  by  the  candidate 
lilmselt. 

The  major  Impetus  for  the  pending  legis- 
lation has  come,  unsurprtalogly.  from  the 
Democrats. 

As  members  of  a  party  which  Is  out  of 
power  and  in  ooDsiderahle  dlBarray  besides, 
their  fund-raising  has  lieen  far  leas  produc- 
tive than  lliat  or  the  Republicans.  The  Idea 
of  a  legislative  equalizer  thus  has  an  obvious 
and  understandable  appeal  to  the  liard- 
pressed  Democrau. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  sup- 
port for  the  measure  goes  far  beyond  nar- 
row partisan  conslderauons.  It  reflects  genu- 
ine concern,  even  alarm  among  thoughtful 
citizens  as  to  what  unbridled  television  cam- 
paigning Is  doing  to  the  democratic  process. 
As  one  commentator  noted,  television  has 
tipped  the  political  system  In  favor  of  the 
man  who  is  already  In  office,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  man  of  wealth  on  tbe  Oliver. 
Ttie  one  can  commend  TV  attention  because 
Of  his  position.  The  other  can  bay  it. 

Tbe  millionaire  candidate  who  spends  bis 
way  from  oljBCUrtty  to  success,  vis  televlaioa, 
has  become  an  especlaUy  famUlar  Ogure  on 
tbe  poUclcal  scene  this  year. 

In  Oliio,  astronaut  Joiin  Olenn  suffered  an 
upeet  defeat  in  the  Democratic  senatorial 
primary  to  a  politically  obscure  buslneasnan 
who  mounted  a  major  bllta  on  TV. 

In  New  Tort.  Hep.  Blchard  Ottmger  was 
sc&ntUy  known  outside  liis  own  district  un- 
til he  "borrowed"  •1.7  million  from  Ills 
mother  and  went  after  the  Democratic  sena- 
torial nomination.  After  an  enormously  ex- 
pensive televulon  campaign,  he  got  it. 

The  same  Und  of  tiling  happened  In  sev- 
eral other  states. 

The  point  la  aot  that  the  worat  men  won 
in  such  cases:  the  oppoaiu  may  quite  often 
t>e  true. 

But  no  democracy  can  safely  tolerate  a 
situation  where  wealth  becomes  a  prerequisite 
for  elective  offlce. 
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ThB  pending  bill  does  not  wholly  solve  the 
problem,  of  course 

The  rich  culilldaM  could  «lll  ipend  his 
money  on  billboards  or  newspaper  »da.  or 
uae  his  enormous  person&l  resources  lor  pre- 
csmpalgn  imAge^bulldlng.  And  the  measure 
doe*  notmnff  to  correct  the  evil  of  the  30- 
second  TV  spot.  In  which  the  object  Is  not  so 
much  to  discuss  the  Issues  as  to  avoid  or  dis- 
tort them. 

The  bill  Is  s  step  In  the  right  direction, 
however,  and  should  be  enacted. 


WE  SHOULD  EUMINATE  THE  CRUDE 

AND        COSTLY        PROCESS        OF 

STRIKES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarlcs 

and  Include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  let- 
tuce strikes  in  my  district  recently  have 
reaffirmed  a  growing  conviction  by  all  af- 
fected parties  that  strikes  are  a  crude 
and  costly  process — an  outmoded  and  in- 
effectual method  for  settling  labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

In  the  dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall, 
when  labor-management  relations  was 
new  and  developing,  the  strike  may  have 
achieved  some  well-deserved  gains  for 
the  workingman.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment are  much  more  mature,  sophisti- 
cated, knowledgeable,  and  compassionate 
now.  The  technique  of  brute  power,  in- 
timidation, and  coercion  are  no  longer 
necessary,  or  acceptable. 

In  a  society  which  deplores  war  and 
terrorism  and  which  is  revolted  by  ex- 
tortion and  violence,  we  certainly  must 
apply  our  wit  and  energy  to  develop  a 
substitute  for  the  strike  and  lockout  in 
labor-management  relations. 

A  strike  seldom  accomplishes  anything 
for  anybody.  After  the  strike  has  ended 
or  abated,  there  still  must  be  negotia- 
tion. Really,  every  dispute  must  be  nego- 
tiated. Neither  disputant  is  going  to  be 
beaten  into  subjection.  Forced  agree- 
ments are  not  mutually  beneficial,  and. 
therefore,  can  neither  serve  the  parties 
nor  endure.  Negotiation  is  the  wise,  de- 
cent, effective  process  for  settling  dis- 
putes. If  negotiation  Is  the  civilized  way 
of  the  future,  why  not  use  It  now?  Why 
go  through  the  agony,  losses,  and  waste 
of  a  strike?  Why  not  negotiate  first? 

Acceptance  of  the  concept  of  negotia- 
tion will  require  some  new  attitudes  and 
the  abatement  of  some  old  and  specious 
cliches  and  shibboleths. 

Acceptance  of  negotiation  as  a  tool  of 
both  labor  and  management  will  require 
the  reestablishment  of  good  will — a  mu- 
tual respect  and  confidence.  The  reestab- 
lishment of  good  will  would  be  salutary. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  diminish  good  will. 
Negotiation  could  help  to  make  good  wUl 
invincible. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  are  outmoded 
and  uncivilized',  negotiation  can  achieve 
anything  a  strike  can  achieve:  and  all 
of  the  parties  appreciate  this.  All  par- 
ties would  like  to  put  strikes  out  of  their 
minds. 

Strikes  hurt  everybody  and  no  longer 
help  anybody.  The  rank  and  file  worker, 
the  regular  union  member  is  especially 
hurt.  He  loses  work  and  wages.  Uls  fam- 


ily must  do  without  and  suffer.  No  strike 
fund  or  loan  arrangement  measures  up 
to  wages. 

Agricultural  workers  are  especially 
prejudiced  by  a  strike  and  loss  of  work — 
the  losses  usually  occur  when  work  is 
most  plentiful  and  wages  are  highest. 
And  when  the  strike  is  over,  the  harvest 
and  work  is  finished  and  there  is  no 
other  lob  until  the  next  harvest.  There 
is  no  recoupment.  Agricultural  workers' 
families  know  that  a  strike  is  ruinous  to 
them.  Many  agricultural  workers  tell  me 
they  will  never  again  strike,  especially 
at  harvesttlme  for  anybody  or  for  any 
cause. 

Many  wives  of  workers  have  told  me 
how  much  they  resented  the  recent  let- 
tuce strike  which  deprived  them,  and 
particularly  their  children,  of  so  many 
things  they  bady  needed.  They  will  not 
permit  their  husbands  to  strike  again  at 
harvesttlme  for  any  labor  leader  or  cause. 
They,  too,  believe  more  can  be  accom- 
plished by  negotiation  than  by  striking. 
They  believe  it  would  be  far  wiser  and 
more  productive  to  negotiate  than  to 
worry  through  another  strike  period 
without  income,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities,  especially  when  work  is  plen- 
tiful. 

Actually,  responsible  labor  leaders 
would  prefer  to  settle  disputes  and  griev- 
ances by  negotiation  rather  than  by 
strikes.  Good  labor  leaders  can  accom- 
plish much  more  by  negotiation  than 
by  strikes.  Most  workers  today  no  longer 
applaud  the  labor  leader  that  threatens 
to  call  out  "his  men. "  "His  men"  do  not 
want  to  be  "called  out."  The  union  mem- 
bers are  now  expecting  more  from  their 
labor  leaders — they  expect  their  lead- 
ers to  accomplish  results  by  their  ability 
and  persuasiveness  and  the  facts.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  used— they  do  not 
want  to  lose  work  simply  because  some 
labor  leader  cannot  sell  his  position  well 
or  does  not  perform  well. 

Labor  leaders,  who  are  responsible  and 
capable — and  most  of  them  are — know 
how  their  members  feel.  They  do  not 
want  to  strike.  Strikes  usually  make  the 
labor  leader  look  bad.  Strikes  cost  the 
union  members  money  and  misery.  Now, 
because  the  strike  is  available,  the  labor 
leader  is  often  Inadvertently  over- 
whelmed and  plunged  into  a  strike  situ- 
ation which  he  would  truly  prefer  to 
avoid. 

The  labor  leader,  the  worker  and  his 
family,  the  employer  and  the  consum- 
ers would  aU  benefit  11  the  strike  was 
outlawed  and  a  system  of  fair  arbitration 
established  for  the  settlement  of  farm 
labor-management  tiisputes. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  view 
la  worth  contemplating. 

I  Include  the  editorial  of  September 
17,  1970.  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  entitled.  "Crude  and  Costly 
Procesa": 

CttTOS  U<b  COffTLT  Piocna 
The  autoworkers  have  strucic  Oeneral 
Motors.  A  third  of  a  mllUoa  workers  are 
home  today.  Factories  across  the  continent. 
which  normally  would  be  turning  out  133.000 
cars  a  week,  have  skeleton  crews  looking 
arter  them.  Half  the  output  of  America's 
largest  industry  Is  stilted,  perhaps— If  In- 
formed guesses  are  rlgjit — untu  Christmas. 


Msny  of  the  40,000  small  supplier  companies 
to  Oeueral  Motors  will  begin  cutting  back 
shortly,  too.  If  they  haven't  already. 

Thus,  for  all  the  sophlstlcauon  and  sub- 
tlety of  the  American  wage  bargaining  proc* 
ess.  how  crude  It  seems  In  effect. 

True,  the  United  Auto  Workers  has  (130 
million  m.lts  strike  fund.  At  the  rate  of 
t30  to  *40  per  worker  a  week,  this  will  last 
a  month  and  a  half.  But  this  Is  atiout  aiSO 
less  than  the  workers'  regular  pay.  Oeneral 
Motors  too  has  been  long  enough  In  the 
black  to  "afford"  a  strike.  But  given  the 
jump  Ford  and  Chrysler  will  gain  on  them, 
and  an  already  gray  sales  picture,  the  cost 
of  the  strike  will  be  dear. 

The  auto  strike,  too.  wlU  likely  alter  the 
luitlonal  eccnomlo  picture  substantially. 
Oeneral  Motors  accounts  for  half  of  the  do- 
mestic car  output.  A  period  of  improductiv- 
Ity  will  likely  wipe  out  whatever  other  gain 
the  economy  may  have  made  In  gross  na- 
tional product  this  fall. 

Speclflcatly.  the  union  Is  asking  for  a  61. S 
cents  an  hour  raise.  The  average  salary  now 
Is  about  94.  The  company  has  otTered  38 
cents.  The  union  wants  the  larger  figure  to 
make  up  for  the  36  cents  an  hour  It  says  It 
gave  up  when  It  signed  away  an  unlimited 
coet-of-Uvlng  clause  three  years  ago.  It 
wants  tbe  clause  reinstated.  And  It  also 
wants  a  rstlrement  plan  that  would  let 
worlteis  retire  at  $600  a  month  after  30  years' 
service. 

The  auto  union's  salary  demands  are  not 
outrageous,  relative  to  recent  settlements 
for  the  construction  trades.  But  stUl  It  Is 
hard  for  the  outsider  to  assess  whether  the 
companies  (especially  Chrysler,  which  is  m 
tough  financial  shape)  can  afford  them.  Or, 
rather,  whether  the  American  public  can 
afford  them  In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

In  fairness,  one  can  credit  the  gains — In 
working  conditions,  jobs  for  minorities,  as 
well  as  basic  salary  advances — the  auto 
union  has  won  for  worklngmen  over  the 
years.  One  can  understand  General  Motors' 
reluctance  to  yield  wltbout  a  fight.  Its 
power.  It  still  feels.  Is  great. 

There  Is  a  tlurd  party  to  the  dispute,  bow- 
ever.  This  Is  the  government.  But  It  has  been 
a  silent  party.  Paradoxically,  the  wasteful 
standoff  between  the  union  and  corporate 
giants  must  frustrate  the  administration's 
economic  "game  plan,"  which  called  for  a 
business  upturn  this  fall.  It  won't  help  Its 
fall  election  Image  In  many  key  Industrial 
states,  either. 

Current  economic  wisdom  accepu  strikes 
and  unemployment  as  ways  to  temper  an  un- 
ruly economy.  This  "wisdom"  has  to  be  chal- 
lenged. A  trl-effort  between  business,  labor 
and  government  must  be  made.  The  gov- 
emmsnt  must  contrlbut«  more  than  silence 
and  not  let  the  others  slug  it  out  to  every- 
one's loss. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LCWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  the  occasion  of  Colonel 
Bonnan's  speech  to  the  joint  session  to- 
day to  express  again  my  deep  concern 
about  the  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers in  North  Vietnam,  and  to  reiterate 
that  this  protest  unites  all  Americans  re- 
gardle.ss  of  their  views  about  the  war. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  is 
a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  It  is  a  continuing  outrage  that 
that  Government  has  never  disclosed  the 
name*  of  the  men  it  it  holding  and  has 
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refused  to  carry  out  any  of  its  other 
responsibilities  under  that  convention. 

There  are  those  who  have  written  oft 
these  men  as  human  footnotes  in  the  long 
tragedy  of  the  war.  Others  use  their  suf- 
fering for  political  purposes,  to  press  a 
particular  approach  to  the  Issue  of  war. 
Cynical  and  self-serving  attitudes  like 
these  are  utterly  unacceptable  and  will 
be  rejected  by  those  of  us  who  have 
friends  and  family  in  North  Vietnamese 
prisons  and  by  millions  of  others  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  gallant  human 
beings  who  are  the  victims  of  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

So,  I  must  say  again  today — as  I  said 
here  over  a  year  ago — that  the  barbarity 
and  stupidity  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  In  this  matter  makes  peace 
more  dilBcult  to  achieve,  not  less,  and 
undermines  efforts  everywhere  to  main- 
tain miniinal  standards  of  behavior  and 
compassion  to  the  detriment  of  that 
Government  as  well  as  to  their  victims. 

I  have  protested  the  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  by  South  Vietnam  as  well  as 
by  North  Vietnam,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  prisoners  are  mis- 
treated in  a  war  that  costs  America  so 
dearly  in  lives  and  resources  every  day. 
But  we  must  do  more  than  talk,  and 
I  am  accordingly  sending  letters  today  to 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  believe  these  letters 
express  the  sentiments  of  most  Ameri- 
cans of  all  backgrounds  and  points  of 
view,  and  I  Include  their  texts  In  the 
Record.  The  text  of  the  letter  to  the 
Premier  of  North  Vietnam  is  similar  to 
a  letter  sent  to  him  recently  by  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  here,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  that  a  number  of  col- 
leagues are  planning  a  similar  letter  to 
the  President  of  South  Vietnam  as  well. 
Furthermore,  on  this  unusual  day 
when  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  sat  together  in  rare  unity.  I  want 
to  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
join  In  the  great  effort  to  show  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American 
people — and  of  men  of  good  will  every- 
where— concerning  the  mistreatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  that  Gpvemment. 

To  help  In  that  effort.  I  am  helping  to 
circulate  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Pre- 
mier of  North  Vietnam.  I  hope  millions 
of  Americans  will  take  a  moment  to  sign 
this  letter  or  to  send  letters  of  their  own 
working,  and  that  this  outpouring  of 
feeling  will  help  persuade  the  Hanoi 
govenmient  to  change  its  policy  regard- 
ing prisoners  of  war  forthwith.  That 
government  continues  to  deny  that  it  Is 
mistreating  prisoners.  If  this  is  the  case, 
they  can  only  gain  by  allowing  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Red  Cross 
to  visit  the  prisons  and  interview  the 
prisoners. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
today  be  noted  as  a  turning  point  In  the 
effort  to  arotise  every  American  to  the 
need  for  action  on  behalf  of  these  gal- 
lant men  and  their  families.  We  can 
repay  them  for  the  suffering  they  have 
endured,  but  we  can  work  harder  to 
bring  their  suffering  to  an  early  end. 
We  can.  In  fact,  do  no  less. 


The  letters  follow: 
His  Excellency  Pham  Vah  Domo, 

Premier.  Democratic  Republic  of  Vielnom, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam. 
PsxHixa  Pham  Van  Dong:  As  a  member  of 
the  United  SUtee  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  directing  an  appeal  to  your  humanity 
and  that  of  your  nation  In  the  nwitter  of  our 
Prisoners  of  War. 

It  Is  with  a  growing  sense  of  outrage  that 
the  American  people  and  Uie  Members  of 
Congress  view  your  nation's  continued  Insen- 
sibility to  the  reelings  of  the  families  of  these 
prisoners.  You  have  disregarded  basis  stand- 
ards of  human  decency  and  morality  in  your 
nation's  oonunued  refusal  to  abide  by  tlie 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  That  Con- 
vention requires  you  to  publish  the  names  of 
those  prisoners  m  your  custody,  to  provide 
them  with  proper  food  and  medical  care, 
to  permit  Inspections  of  your  prisoner  of  wsr 
facilities,  and  to  allow  the  free  fiow  of  mall 
between  prisoners  and  their  families. 

I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  merits  of  pres- 
ent American  policies  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
American  people  hold  differing  views  on  such 
policies,  but  we  are  united  In  our  concern 
that  you  exercise  compassion  and  humanity 
to  t^ose  of  our  sons  who  ore  In  your  custody. 
This  concern  for  transcends  questions  of  In- 
ternational policies:  It  reoognlssed  a  kindred 
humanity  apart  from  consideration  of  race, 
color  or  political  persuasion. 

I  have  also  written  to  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  urging  his  government  to  abide 
by  the  EUndsrds  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
In  Its  treatment  of  mlUtary  and  political 
prisoners  o*  war. 

People  everywhere  loon  to  you,  as  the 
leader  of  your  Datloa,  to  respond  to  tills  plea. 
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We  are  among  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  written  a  letter  to  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  appealing  to  his  humanity  and 
that  of  his  government  In  the  matter  of 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  our  sons  now  In 
tlielr  ctistody  and  have  advised  him  that  the 
famlUes  of  these  men  and  a  concerned  Amer- 
ican people  look  to  him  as  the  leader  of  bis 
goverlunent  to  respond  to  our  plea. 

We  look  to  you  lor  a  similar  response. 


CONCKESS  or  THX  UNITXD  STATES. 

HOUSK   OF   RXPSESXKTATIVEa. 

Wastiington.  D.C. 
His  Excellency  NcmrEW  Van  Tntetj, 
Prrstdmt.  Beptibllc  o/  Vtetnam, 
Saigon,  Vietnam. 

DxAa  PxxsrocNT  Thctd:  As  Members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  we 
are  directly  appealing  to  your  humanity  and 
that  of  your  nation  In  the  motter  of  military 
and  political  prisoners  of  war  now  held  by 
your  government.  In  the  conflict  that  Is 
taking  place  In  Vietnam,  prisoners  of  war 
must  Include  those  taken  in  actual  combat 
as  well  as  those  men.  women,  and  children 
who  are  taken  Into  custody  by  your  govern- 
ment as  political  prisoners. 

It  Is  with  a  growing  sense  of  outrage  that 
the  American  people  and  many  Members  of 
Congress  view  your  nation's  continued  in- 
sensibility to  the  feelings  of  the  families  of 
thMB  prisoners.  Tou  have  disregarded  basic 
standards  of  human  decency  and  morality  In 
your  nation's  continued  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  That 
Convention  requires  that  you  not  only  pub- 
lish the  names  of  thoee  prisoners  In  your 
custody,  provide  tbem  with  proper  food  and 
medical  care,  permit  Inspections  of  your 
prisoner  of  war  faculties  and  allow  the  free 
flow  of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their 
families  but  that  you  also  provide  recog- 
nised standards  In  your  detention  faculties. 
Tour  government's  violation  In  providing 
such  IttclUtles  was  recently  documented  st 
Con  Son  and  caused  most  Americans  to  be 
filled  with  revulsion  against  your  practlcas. 
As  Members  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvea.  we  vrtll  not  now  attempt  to  deliate 
the  merits  of  present  American  policies  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Many  of  us  hold  dllTenng 
views  on  such  policies,  but  we  are  united 
In  our  Inslsunce  that  you  exercise  compas- 
sion and  humanity  to  those  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  now  In  your  custody.  This  concern 
far  transcends  questions  of  International 
politics;  It  recognizes  a  kindred  humanity 
apart  from  consideration  of  race,  color,  or 
pollUcal  persuaalon. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  RELATIVES  OF 
POW'S 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois iMr.  FiKDLEYi  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  gathered  together  in  this  great 
Chamber  to  hear  the  President's  Special 
Emis.'^ry  on  Prisoners  of  War  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  consider  the  fate  of  those 
men  who  are  missing  in  action. 

Unfortunately,  despite  appeals,  despite 
exhortations,  despite  declamations,  most 
will  agree  that  the  impact  of  what  we  say 
here  today  will  be  quite  limited.  The 
voicings  of  a  Congress  which  does  not  ex- 
ercise the  warmaklng  power  cannot  be 
expected  to  impress  too  deeply  upon  the 
conscioiL<mesfi  of  North  Vietnam. 

What  purpose  do  we  then  .serve?  Why 
do  we  convene  in  joint  session  over  the 
issues  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  missing 
in  action? 

Perhaps  there  are  two  reasons.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  we  are  all  prisoners — 
willing  prisoners  of  the  hope  that  some- 
how, someway  we  will  find  a  way  to  help 
bring  loved  ones  home,  unite  families, 
and  ease  the  anguish  of  uncertainty. 
Toward  this  end  we  must  spare  no  efforts. 
None  of  us  can  rest  until  every  avenue, 
no  matter  how  unlikely,  has  been 
traveled.  Along  that  road,  undoubtedly, 
our  cotmtry  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

A  special  reason  for  our  meeting  must 
surely  be  to  consider  specific  ways  In 
which  we  can  help  family  and  loved  ones 
left  behind  by  the  cruel  uncertainties  of 
war.  While  we  can  do  little  to  influence 
the  behavior  of  our  enemy,  we  can  ease 
the  burdens  which  our  enemy  has  im- 
posed upon  families  of  men  held  captive 
or  missing. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  an  appropriate 
bill  sponsored  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  »Mr. 
Mills)  which  provided  extra  pay  for 
men  held  prisoner  of  war.  Subsequently 
that  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 

Additional  steps,  concrete  and  resolute, 
should  now  be  taken.  Such  steps  can  and 
should  be  directly  related  to  the  unique 
problems  of  those  most  effected  by  North 
Vietnam's  flagrant  vlolauon  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Of  the  mental  anguish  and  emotional 
trauma  suffered  by  family  and  loved  ones 
we  can  offer  only  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  Beyond  that. 
we  should  move  to  ease  financial  strains 
caused  by  North  Vietnamese  intransi- 
gence on  the  Issues  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  missing  in  action. 

Many  mothers  and  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  wives,  have  spent  thou- 
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sands  of  dollars  In  attempt*  to  leam 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  in  fact  dead 
or  alive,  and  In  atumpls  to  seek  their 
freedom.  For  most  it  was  not  a  Ques- 
tion of  whether  to  spend  the  money. 
Prisoners  of  the  same  hope  which  con- 
venes us  here  today  in  joint  session, 
these  people  have  understandably 
grasped  at  the  most  slender  straws  be- 
cause they  provided  the  only  hope  In  an 
otherwise  bleak  future. 

Expenses  of  such  a  nature— transpor- 
taUon,  hotels,  meals,  telephone  calls— 
these  are  hardly  the  stuff  of  which  vaca- 
tions are  made.  Nor  can  anyone  say  they 
are  less  essenUal  than  legitimate  business 
deductions.  Yet.  today  there  Is  no  way 
these  expenses  can  be  charged  off  against 
income  to  ease  the  tax  burden. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  expenses 
Incurred  In  traveUng  outside  the  United 
States  to  obtain  information  concerning 
a  member  of  his  immediate  family  who 
is  missing  in  action,  or  who  is  or  may  be 
held  prisoner.  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
In  addition.  I  am  proiwsing  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  be  further 
amended  to  relieve  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  from  income  tax 
liability  during  the  lime  they  are  held  In 
a  detained  status  by  the  enemy. 

These  proposals  were  drafted  after 
consulUtion  with  my  constituents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Perisho  of  Qulncy.  HI. 
Their  son.  Comdr.  Gordon  Perisho,  hai 
been  listed  as  missing  for  2V-j  years.  In 
their  extensive  efforts  to  learn  whether 
he  is  alive,  they  have  observed  firsthand 
the  financial  sacrifice  made  by  many 
parents,  wives,  and  other  relatives  of 
our  men  missing  in  action. 

These  are  small  steps,  realistic  steps, 
which  the  Congress  can  take.  They  can 
be  the  foundauon  of  a  tribute  we  ercc 
to  these  brave  men  who  have  given  ac 
fully  to  their  country.  After  all  the  ora- 
tory of  this  day  has  ended,  these  more 
durable  steps  can  attest  to  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  Nation. 
Text  of  bill  follows: 

BH.   19380 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  •  taip»yer  to  dsduct  ei- 
peOMS  Incunm  In   trsvtUng  outside  the 
tinlted  States  to  obtain  inlormsUon  con- 
cerning a  member  of  his  Immediate  fsm- 
Uy  who  Is  missing  in  action,  or  who  la  off 
may  be  held  prisoner.  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
Blct.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives    of    the    VnUed    St«t«    o/ 
America   in   Congress   aaaembled.  That    (»> 
ptrt  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter   1   of 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Cod«  of  1954  (relaung 
to   additional   Itemised   deductions   lor   In- 
dividuals I   Is  amended  by  redeslgzistlng  sec- 
tion 318  as  secaoQ  219  and  by  Inserting  alter 
section  317  the  following  new  section; 
"Sec   218.  ExrxHSES    iMctnaxD    zn    Sexxihg 

ImoaiUTIOH  CONCISNINO  PaM- 

n.T  Mxusms  Who  Akk  or  Kat 
Bk  Psisoifzss  or  Was. 
-{*)  IM  Oortaai,. — tJnder  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  his  delegat«.  there 
shaU  be  allowed  ss  a  deduction  the  amount 
of  sny  expenses  (Includible  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  1  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  during 
-.^e  taxable  year  by  the  taxpayer,  or  by  an- 
ottier  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  tax- 
psyer  is  entitled  for  such  taxable  year  to  an 
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exemption  under  section  151.  In  connection 
with  s  trip  outside  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  or  communicating 
with  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  Immediate 
family  who  Is  or  may  be  a  prisoner  of  war 
or  Is  otherwise  In  a  mlulng  status  (as  de- 
fined In  secUon  551(3)  of  tlUe  37.  Onlted 
States  Code!  during  and  In  connection  with 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  such  member  is  aUve.  or 
for  tlie  purpose  of  seeking  his  release  from 
imprisonment  or  detention. 

■■(bl  ExpxNSia  iNd-immtx.— The  expenses 
which  may  be  Included  In  the  deduction  un- 
der subsection  (s)  with  rwpeot  to  any  trip 
shall  Include  the  costs  of  transportation. 
board,  lodging,  telephone  colls,  and  other 
Itsms  and  services  on  or  in  connection  with 
such  trip,  but  only  to  the  extant  that  tliey 
are  directly  reUted  to  and  necessary  for  the 
purpose  (specifled  in  subsection  (a))  for 
which  the  trip  was  made." 

ib|   The  table  of  sections  for  port  VII  of 
subsection  B  of  chapter  1   of  such  Code  u 
amended  by  striXlng  out  the  lost  Item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowUie: 
"Sec.  318.  Expenses      incurred      to      eeeXlng 
Information  concemmg  family 
members    who    are    or    may  be 
prisoners  of  wsr. 
"Sec.  210.  Cross  references." 

Sic.  3  Section  113  of  the  Intsrnal  Eevenue 
Cods  of  1954  (reUtlng  to  certain  combat  pay 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sutKectlon: 

"(dl  PsisoKxaB  or  Was.  Etc. — Oroas  Income 
does  not  mdude  compensation  received  for 
active  service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  for  any  month 
during  any  part  of  which  such  member  la 
In  a  ««'"'"g  status  (as  defined  In  section 
551(3)  of  tlUe  37  Onlted  States  Codel  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  confUct." 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  sections  1  and  3,  the 
term  "Vietnam  conlllct"  Includes  combatant 
activities  by  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam 
■nd  other  areas  of  Southesst  Asia,  and  di- 
rectly reUted  mUltary.  naval,  air  and  supply 
acuvltles,  conducted  on  or  af»r  February 
38  1961,  and  prior  to  such  dste  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  President  by  Executive  order 
as  the  daw  of  tiie  termination  of  such  activi- 
ties. 

Sac.  4  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  3  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  aftar  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


HDMANE  TREATMENT  AND  EARLY 
RELEASE  OF  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  iMr.  Brock  i  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  long 
past  time  for  this  country  to  demon- 
strate unequivocal  and  total  commit- 
ment In  gaining  humane  treatment  and 
early  relea'se  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Within  this  Nation,  hawk  and  dove 
alike  owe  these  men  no  less  than  this. 
That  Is  why  I  am  proud  of  the  leaders 
In  the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate  for  arrang- 
ing today's  meeting.  That  Is  why  I  am 
privileged  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our 
Governments  efforts  on  liehall  of  our 
men  presently  missing  in  action  and 
presumed  to  be  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  Laos. 

I  have  Ion;  felt  that  if  the  story  of 
these  gallant  men  could  be  told,  there 
would  be  an  overwhelming  demand  from 
the  American  people  to  force  their  cap- 


tors to  abide  by  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion and  provide  humane  treatment  for 
American  military  personnel,  including 
communication  with  their  families. 

That  Is  why  I  assigned  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  work  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  MlA's  and 
POW's  In  their  fight  to  bring  this  story 
to  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  cour- 
age and  dedication  of  the  families  of 
these  men  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  me 
In  my  efforts.  I  have  written  some  18 
letters  to  the  foreign  press,  and  to  those 
embassies  continuing  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  North  Vietnam, 
urging  them  to  use  their  ofBce  to  obtain 
humane  treatment  for  our  POW's. 

A  continuing  personal  lobbying  effort 
was  made  by  my  staff  to  encourage  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  abo  write 
these  "Ambassador  letters."  So  many 
contacts  were  made.  It  is  not  possible  to 
know  exactly  how  many  letters  resulted. 
I  have  in  my  file,  however,  copies  of  let- 
ters written  by  nine  Members  of  the 
Congress  contacted  by  my  ofBce.  One  of 
them  is  that  written  by  my  good  friend. 
Congressman  Roceb  Ziok,  who  spon- 
sored the  letter  to  Hanoi,  signed  by  406 
Members  of  the  House.  His  subsequent 
trip  to  Paris  to  deliver  the  letter  to  the 
representative  of  the  Hanoi  regime  gave 
us  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  yet  re- 
ceived that  the  rising  tide  of  world  opin- 
ion was  having  Its  effect  on  their  leaders. 
The  fUm  which  he  secured  from  the  head 
of  the  permanent  delegation  in  Parts, 
Delegate  General  Mai  Van  Do,  gave  new 
hope  to  a  number  of  families  who  were 
able  to  Identify  their  loved  ones  after 
vlevring  It. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  league  of 
Families,  brought  out  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  late  April 
and  eariy  May  was  the  deslrabUity  of  a 
Joint  meeUng  to  hear  the  POW  story.  To 
this  end,  in  late  July  my  office  wa."i  priv- 
ileged to  arrange  meetings  with  the 
leadership  in  the  House,  Congressman 
OraaiJ)  Ford  and  Congressman  Csai.  Ai- 
BiRT  and  representatives  of  the  League 
of  Families  to  discuss  the  posslbUity  of 
such  a  meeUng.  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  who  have 
worked  arduously  on  this  grave  issue. 

I  vant  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club  for 
publishing  the  address  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors and  foreign  press  at  our  request. 

I  am  now  hopeful  that  today's  meet- 
ing is  an  indication  that  the  long  years 
of  frustration  and  heartbreak  may  be 
neiring  an  end.  and  that  our  prayers  and 
efforts  are  to  be  rewarded.  For  the  privi- 
lege of  playing  some  small  part  in  that 
result.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxta)   is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUXJER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
There  are  more  than  200  ballet  com- 
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panles  In  the  United  States  today.  A 
member  of  the  Netherlands  Ballet  re- 
cently stated: 

American  dance  Is  the  most  advonoed  and 
richest  in  choreographic  derelopmant  in  the 
world  today. 


THE  TRAGIC  SITUATION  OF  OUR 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


modify  its  stand,  and  It  has  already  pro- 
duced a  small  result:  Banol  has  allowed 
an  Increased  amount  of  mall  from  the 
POW  camps.  Perhaps  if  it  Is  pointed  out 
to  them  often  enough,  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  realize  that  causing  unnec- 
essary anguish  to  the  prisoners  and  their 
Innocent  families  can  only  harm  their 
cause.  Perhaps  then  they  will  add  action 
to  their  promises  of  decent  treatment. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
this  body  also  devoted  an  afternoon  to 
the  consideration  of  the  tragic  plight  of 
the  Americans  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam.  Numeroos  appeals  by  Members 
of  Congress,  by  thousands  of  American 
cltLsena,  by  the  International  press,  and 
by  Government  leaders  around  the  world 
have  produced  promises  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  but  little  else.  The  Individual 
prisoner  is  still  not  allowed  to  write  to 
Ills  family  on  a  regiUar  basis  and  Is  prob- 
ably not  allowed  to  receive  the  mall 
faithfully  sent  to  him.  He  Is  held  In  a 
terrible  Isolation,  without  adequate  food 
and  medical  care.  A  recent  North  Viet- 
namese film  shown  on  television  reveals 
that  the  prisoners  are  still  being  ex- 
ploited for  propaganda  purposes  In  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Oeneva  Convention. 
With  over  1,500  American  men  missing 
In  action,  Hanoi  has  yet  to  provide  even 
a  list  of  the  men  It  holds.  Despite  a 
slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  mall 
coming  from  the  prisoners,  there  are  still 
many  families  who  have  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  the  fate  of  their  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  Hanoi  cannot  continue  its  in- 
wansigent  inhumanity  toward  these 
helpless  individuals.  It  is  tragic  that  men 
at  the  peak  of  their  lives  must  lie  isolat- 
ed in  crude  lalls  denied  all  access  to  the 
outside  world  and  denied  even  the  com- 
fort of  mall  from  their  families.  The 
families,  too,  suffer  unbelievable  anxiety, 
wondering  If  husband  or  father  or  son 
is  suffering,  uncared  lor,  from  hunger  or 
Illness,  and  possibly  not  even  knowing 
whether  he  Is  dead  or  alive.  These  fam- 
ilies are  unable  to  make  plans  for  the 
future,  but  must  live  from  day  to  day, 
trying  not  to  wonder  11  husband  or  son 
wUl  ever  be  seen  again. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lant families  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  A 
group  of  wives  from  Delaware  have  again 
urged  all  possible  action  on  behalf  of 
their  men  and  to  assure  me  of  their  con- 
tinued support  for  all  our  attempts  to  se- 
cure their  release.  I  add  my  voice  to  theirs 
and  again  urge  our  Government  to  do  all 
It  possibly  can  to  make  Hanoi  realize 
that  such  inhumanity  toward  the  prison- 
ers and  their  families  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. During  the  past  year  I  have  sent 
two  letters  to  President  Nixon  support- 
ing his  attempts  to  gain  better  treatment 
for  American  war  prisoners  and  I  wish 
to  reafBrm  that  jiosltlon  now.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  Americans  continue  to  sup- 
plement the  President's  efforts  by  voic- 
ing public  outrage  at  the  North  Viet- 
namese behavior.  World  outcry  seems  to 
be  the  only  means  of  forcing  Hanoi  to 


THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  IMPEND- 
ING VISIT  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 
NGUYEN  CAO  KY  OP  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OP  VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Schmits)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  controversy 
over  the  Impending  visit  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Repulilic  of  Vietnam, 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  to  our  country.  Some 
object  to  his  visit  as  interference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  our  Nation,  others  ob- 
ject to  It  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  com- 
ing to  participate  in  a  rally  which  openly 
calls  for  victory,  and  others  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  not  particularly 
fond  of  the  man.  I  object  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  getting  the  royal  welcome 
which  he  deserves. 

Vice  President  Ky  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  steadfastness  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  This  is  the  man  who 
put  an  end  to  the  game  of  musical  gov- 
ernments in  South  Vietnam.  When  I£y 
became  South  Vietnam's  youngest  Pre- 
mier in  1965.  his  was  the  ninth  govern- 
ment in  that  land  since  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment had  been  toppled  less  than  2 
years  earlier.  Since  then  the  situation 
has  Improved  tremendously  as  far  as 
stability  of  that  government  goes  and 
there  have  been  several  free  elections.  He 
is  very  pro-Western,  a  nationalist,  and 
a  hard  anti-Communist.  Perhaps  this  is 
hLs  problem. 

Let  Khrushchev.  Tito,  or  Kosygin 
grace  our  shores  with  their  benign  pres- 
ence and  there  are  loud  hurrahs,  acco- 
lades to  world  peace,  and  gu.^hings  of 
good  will.  Let  a  Tshombe  or  an  Ian  Smith 
even  try  to  get  into  the  United  States 
and  insurmountable  problems  with  visas 
develop.  The  red  carpet  is  rolled  out  for 
the  Reds  and  rolled  up  for  those  who  have 
Indicated  that  they  wish  to  do  less  than 
emulsify  us  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Fortunately  the  Nixon  administration 
has  not  foUowed  this  policy.  The  visits  of 
President  Suharto,  General  Mobutu. 
Chiang  Ching-Kuo,  and  now  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  indicates  that  we  are  not  only 
inviting  those  with  a  demonstrated  rec- 
ord of  opposition  to  the  Communists  to 
visit  us.  but  even  if  they  are  not  invited, 
as  is  the  case  with  Ky.  by  the  adminis- 
tration, they  are  not  denied  access  to  a 
free  land.  Since  the  administration  Is 
making  these  steps  m  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  Congress  Is  backsliding.  Why  do 
we  insist  on  insulting  our  allies?  What 
do  you  think  the  reaction  would  be  11 
Vice  President  Aonrw  were  to  make 
known  his  intention  to  visit  one  of  our 
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allies  and  a  substantial  number  ot  legis- 
lators in  the  country  he  mtended  to 
honor  with  his  presence,  were  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  not  wanted.  I  thmk  even  the 
liberals  who  would  Just  as  soon  see  the 
Vice  President  out  of  the  country,  might 
feel  a  little  miffed.  Ky  has  promised  not 
to  rtm  for  aiiy  office  In  the  United  States 
so  he  poses  no  direct  political  threat  to 
anyone. 

What  is  this  strange  state  of  mind 
which  seems  to  infiicl  itself  upon  some 
people  when  an  ally  announces  he  will 
be  making  the  trek  across  the  waters?  I 
am  sure  the  Vice  President  Is  up  on  his 
shots.  Just  what  has  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  ol  Vietnam  done  to  de- 
serve such  shabby  treatment?  Common 
courtesy  no  less  than  identity  of  purpose 
and  a  shared  war  would  seem  to  me  to 
demand  a  somewhat  less  shabby  recep- 
tion from  people  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. 


PRESSING  ISSUES  OP  THE  DAY 
ITie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  (Mr.  WaLisMs)    is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

VXKTMaM  wrrsaMuwal, 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
September  began.  U5.  troop  strength  In 
South  Vietnam  was  below  400.000  for  the 
first  time  In  3'i  years.  This  compared 
with  the  troop  strength  of  approximately 
540,000,  and  escalating,  which  existed 
when  President  Nixon  took  office  in  Jan- 
uary 1669. 

That  the  majority  of  Americans  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Nixon  de-escala- 
tion program  was  demonstrated  in  major 
public  opinion  polls.  Nowhere  was  pub- 
lic support  more  dramatically  demon- 
strated than  in  the  Democratic-control- 
led UA  Senate,  which,  on  September  1. 
1970,  voted.  65  to  39,  to  reject  the  Hat- 
field-McGovem  amendment  to  "end  the 
war."  With  the  withdrawal  of  UJB.  troops 
from  Vietnam  proceeding  on  schedule, 
we  are  making  a  major  move  toward  the 
day  when  the  military  drajt  may  be  re- 
placed with  an  aU-voluntcer  professional 
armed  force,  supplemented  by  an  ex- 
panded reserve  force,  which  I  want  to 
see  effected  as  soon  as  practical. 
omxaJCT  or  columsu  dklxgats 
On  September  9.  1970.  the  Senate 
voted  final  congressional  approval  of  a 
bill  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives. This  measure,  which,  with 
my  support,  passed  the  House  on  August 
10,  would  provide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia delegate  with  a  2-year  term,  an  ofBce 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  full 
staff,  and  all  privileges  except  a  vote.  He 
would,  therefore,  enjoy  the  same  status 
currently  enjoyed  by  the  nonvoting  dele- 
gate from  the  territory  of  Puerto  Rico. 

ZNTUtnOM,   DKBT,   AltD  TAXXS 

On  September  8.  1970,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  warned  that  OB. 
inflation  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
world's  monetary  system.  The  very  next 
day.  this  Inflationary  threat  caused 
Treasury  Secretary  Devld  Kennedy  to 
ask  Congress  for  $2.6  biUion  in  new  taxes 
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to  reduce  the  budgetary  deficit  which 
might  run  as  high  as  »15  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  September  1970.  the  VS.  Treasury 
Department  was  borrowing  money  at  7.8 
percent  and  higher,  to  pay  off  maturing 
Federal  obligations  and  to  cover  the  cost 
of  deficit  spending.  The  GoTemment- 
crcated  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation was  borrowing  money  at  8.9  per- 
cent. In  direct  competition  with  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department.  These  high  inter- 
est rates  mean  that  by  1973.  the  US.  tax- 
payer will  be  t»ying  over  130  billion  an- 
nually In  Interest  on  the  $380  billion  we 
now  owe.  Thus.  Federal  deficit  spending, 
resulting  from  the  actions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress,  continues  as 
the  major  cause  of  the  Inflation  which 
endangers  our  economy. 

1  believe  that  we  should  now  consider 
wage,  price,  and  rent  controls,  and  that 
the  Congress  should  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  deurmine  fair  wages  for  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  the 
rendering  of  services.  Prices  should  be 
set  at  a  level  which  would  give  manufac- 
turers, distributors  and  retailers  a  fair 
return.  I  recognize  that  wage  and  price 
controls  are  distasteful  to  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
but.  unfortunately,  they  now  appear  to 
be  necessary  if  runaway  Inflation  is  to 
be  stopped.  Meanwhile,  we  must  reduce 
FederEd  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
and  begin  to  pay  oB  the  money  we  owe. 
If  this  can  be  done,  controls  would  be 
necessary  for  only  a  short  time. 

W4TION4L    rAMILT    WtXK 

On  September  9.  1970.  I  cosponsored 
Bouse  Joint  Resolution  1362.  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  annually  designate 
as  National  Family  Week  the  week  be- 
ginning with  the  fourth  Thursday  in  No- 
vember. This  week  would  coincide  with 
Thanksgiving  and  with  the  spirit  and 
events  surrounding  it  Emphasis  would 
be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the 
family  as  the  nucleus  of  our  society.  This 
legislation  would  encourage  special  State 
and  community  observances.  Its  greatest 
service  would  be  its  emphasis  upon  these 
two  most  basic  truisms:  Prom  love  of, 
and  loyalty  to.  one's  family  flows  loyalty 
to.  and  love  of.  one's  country.  From  re- 
spect for  discipline  within  the  home 
comes  respect  for  discipline  within  the 
school,  commimlty.  State,  and  Nation. 

PIHACT    AND    BIjUnCUAXL 

Palestinian  guerrilla  hijackings  of 
commercial  airliners,  blowing  them  up, 
and  holding  passengers  and  crews  host- 
age constitute  outrageously  l>arbarous 
acts  of  international  piracy  and  black- 
mall.  They  do  Intolerable  violence  to 
such  basic  human  rights  as  those  of  free- 
dom, dignity,  privacy,  tranquility,  and 
lawful  mobility. 

In  instituting  the  peace  Initiative 
which  these  hijackings  have  endangered. 
President  Nixon  acted  in  proper  pre- 
sumption that  the  Arab  governments 
were  in  lawful  control  of  all  persons 
within  their  legal  borders.  As  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  continued  to  success- 
fully challenge  established  Arab  govern- 
ments. It  became  quite  clear  that  all 
other  recognized  national  governments 
would  be  compelled  to  uke  appropriate 


action  to  protect  human  rights  and  in- 
ternational peace. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  place 
armed  guards  on  certain  national  and 
intemaUonal  flights  was  a  necessary  step 
toward  that  essential  goal;  so  was  his 
decision  to  personally  review  US.  6th 
Fleet  exercises  In  the  Mediterranean.  His 
Quickly  announced  Mediterranean  visit 
made  clear  that  the  President  sought  to 
personally  dramatize  the  U.S.  interest  in 
peace  in  that  critical  theater,  and  to  take 
the  personally  courageous  lead  in  "show- 
ing the  flag"  to  those  who  would  do  vio- 
lence to  everything  it  symboli2es. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  reason  to  con- 
sider the  possible  necessity  of  curtailing 
commercial  air  flights  to  any  nation  per- 
mitting aid.  comfort,  or  asyliim  to  hi- 
jackers, whether  by  determined  policy  or 
by  simple  inability  to  control  them. 

CSXDTt   CASDS 

On  September  10. 1970.  the  House,  with 
my  support,  passed  H.R.  16542.  to  reg- 
ulate the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  I  considered  this  a  necessary  In- 
strument for  the  protection  of  consumers 
against  the  abuse  and  tragedy  which  can 
result  from  the  mailing  of  credit  cards 
on  an  unsolicited  basts. 

For  example,  it  is  totally  imfalr  for  a 
person  to  be  held  responsible,  not  only 
for  a  credit  card  which  he  does  not  order 
but  which,  having  been  stolen  en  route, 
he  becomes  aware  of  only  after  he  begins 
to  receive  the  bills  for  purchases  made  by 
the  thief. 

I  recognize  the  Increasingly  more  im- 
portant and  convenient  role  which  credit 
cards  play  in  today's  economic  and  ac- 
counting system:  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  a  credit  card-issuing 
company  give  the  intended  recipient  the 
courtesy  of  stating,  in  advance,  whether 
he  wishes  to  receive  such  a  card. 

AKDEXaOM    inaiWrOBlCATION    CON  lUI  UIB 

In  his  column  of  September  15.  1970, 
Jack  Anderson  tried  to  explain  away  the 
inaccurate  statements  and  iimuendos  of 
his  column  of  July  25,  1970.  to  which  I 
took  exception  in  my  WashUigton  Report 
of  August  1970. 

The  fact  remains  that,  with  22  other 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  I  struck  from  HJi. 
17880  the  poorly  written  section  which 
provided  for  uniform  cost-accoimtlng 
standards  to  be  used  by  defense  con- 
tractors. A  stronger,  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  restrictive  section  was  then 
added  relative  to  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  to  be  used  by  defense  con- 
uactors.  A  simple  reading  of  this  bill  as 
reported  out  of  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  House,  with  my  support,  would 
show  this  to  be  true.  Apparently.  Mr.  An- 
derson did  not  read  the  bill  or  failed  to 
read  and  understand  the  facts  set  forth 
in  my  August  Washington  Report. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Anderson's  men- 
tioning my  use  of  my  congressional 
franking — mailing — privilege,  even  he 
must  know  that  this  privilege  is  designed 
to  facilitate  communication  with  con- 
stituents— and  that  it  includes  the  mail- 
ing of  questionnaires  and  reports  resard- 
ine  congressional  matters.  I  will  continue 
to  use  my  Washington  Report,  which  is 
not  printed  at  public  expense,  as  a  means 


of  keeping  my  constituents  informed; 
when  necessary.  I  will  continue  to  correct 
Inaccuracies  by  Jack  Anderson  or  any 
other  newsman  when  such  Inaccuracies 
refer  to  me. 
Thank  you. 


FORD  FOUNDATION   POLICE 
DEVELOPMENT   FUND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30, 
the  House  passed  HJl.  17825,  authorizing 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Because 
the  people  I  represent  recognize  that 
vrtth  Federal  funds  come  Federal  con- 
trols and  they  do  not  sanction  a  national 
police  force,  I  was  one  of  two  Members 
who  voted  "no"  to  this  bill.  See  page 
H6210  of  the  Congressional  Rxcoro  of 
that  date. 

Since  June  30.  there  have  been  con- 
stant developments  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment movement,  purportedly  to  upgrade 
peace  oCBcers  but  all  bearing  the  mark 
of  a  federally  controlled  police  force. 

The  original  act  provides  for  liaison 
and  cooperation  with  privately  funded 
foundations  and  organizations.  Less  than 
30  days  later.  July  23.  to  be  precise,  the 
American  people  were  informed  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  had  funded,  with  30 
million  of  lu  tax-exempt  dollars,  a  police 
development  fund  to  be  active  on  a  na- 
tional scale  to  improve  the  etfectlveness 
of  police  departments  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  McOeorge  Bundy,  titular  head  of 
the  Ford  Poimdation  billions,  hand  se- 
lected as  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Ford's  new  National  Police  Foun- 
dation, Mr.  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  a  former 
mayor  of  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Mr.  Allen's  controversial  record  as  an 
ultpallberal  mayor  of  Atlanta  Is  only 
overshadowed  by  his  dubious  credentials 
In  law  enforcement  experience  and  ac- 
tivity. 

While  Mr.  Allen's  public  relations  de- 
partment accredits  his  8  years  of  public 
service  with  a  $13  million  arts  center,  a 
civic  center,  an  exhibit  hall,  and  a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  silence  prevails  on  any 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  law  and 
order.  The  absence  of  statistics  such  as 
decrease  in  crime,  police  benefits,  nar- 
cotics, youth,  and  his  rapport  with  the 
police  of  his  city  suggest  an  unfavorable 
police  rapport. 

No  serious-minded  person  places  any 
credence  In  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  infamous  L.  B.  J. 
crimebustcrs  committee  which  conclud- 
ed that  the  root  of  all  the  crime  In  the 
United  States  was  the  fault  of  the  white 
people. 

Mr.  Allen's  record  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  and  raises  serious  questions  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  Is  an  agitator  rather 
thin  a  conservator  of  the  peace. 

He  aiuiounces  with  pride  that  his  first 
offlclal  act  as  mayor  was  to  aboUsb  all 
the  ordinances  and  laws  of  the  city  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  because  of  his  feel- 
m?  that  they  contained  racial  implica- 


tions This  done,  he  accredits  himself 
with  personally  leading  the  IntegraUon 
of  aU  of  his  city's  facUiUes;  that  is.  rest- 
rooms,  water  fountains,  and  restauranU. 
He  further  accepts  the  credit  for  inte- 
grating Atlanta's  once-proud  and  ellec- 
Uve  police  force  and  having  initiated  the 
revoluUonary  new  program  of  commu- 
nity rapport  by  unarmed  police  officers 
opening  lines  of  communicaUon  with 
poor  people.  -„.^ 

Such  would  hardly  appear  to  afford 
him  the  background  of  expertise  to  law 
enforcement  to  qualify  him  as  the  chair- 
man of  a  national  body  which  we  c^ex- 
pect  to  testify  before  Congress  on  crime 
reform  leglslaUon  to  deter  the  criming 
and  restore  law  and  order  and  confi- 
dence to  our  police  officers.  In  fact,  from 
what  we  know  so  far,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Allen  would  know  a 
criminal  U  he  saw  one. 

His  credentials  most  certainly  QuaUJy 
him  for  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Ralph  David  Abernathy  and  Julian  Bond 
but  where  is  there  any  record  of  his  com- 
bating or  controlling  crime? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Include  several  relate" 
newscUpplngs  and  the  Dan  Smoot  Re- 
port of  July  27: 
irrom  the  Baton  Rouge  ("  )  Stat^'nmM. 

'  July  23,  1970)        

Ei-Mator  or  ATtAKTA— Poucs  Foioi  Ana 
Naurs 


community  wrvlM  offlcers.  who.  without 
guns.  pitroUed  Mlectod  btbm  *o"»="*" 
^Uoo  rapport  wltli  poor  blKk  and  white  cltl- 

Durmg  r»cl«l  dlstorbRncea  In  1968.  Al- 
len perKiMUy  led  PoU"  and  ttlwl  to  break 
up  the  crowds.  DUregarding  rocks  and  trar 
gu,  he  went  Into  jeering  crowds  In  an  effort 
to  calm  demonstrators. 

On  one  occeslon  when  he  climbed  onto 
a  police  CRT  to  >pe»lt,  he  wae  Bhaken  oB  by 
the  crowd.  He  had  told  police  they  were  not 
to  uae  force  untu  he  gave  the  command.  He 
finally  oidered  tear  gaa. 

RIO  crxT  or  rligbt 
Under  Allen,  AUantR  did  much  to  rid  lt« 
central  core  of  the  urban  blight  which  he 
regarded  as  a  continuing  source  of  crime. 

One  ol  his  flret  official  acts  was  to  IntegtRte 
city  haU  faculties  auch  ai  rest  rooms  and 
water  fountains.  Be  peraonaUy  led  a  group 
of  blacka  Into  the  wbltee-only  reetRurant, 
and  It  was  open  to  aU  from  then  on. 

Influential  with  fellow  members  of  the 
buslnesa  community,  he  waa  instrumental  In 
bringing  IntegrRtlon  to  privately  owned 
hotels  and  restaurants  Ui  1963.  »ll  months 
after  pRssage  of  the  federal  Civil  Bights  Act. 
During  Allen's  years  as  mayor,  AUanta 
built  R  municipal  stadium,  a  »13  mlUlon  »ru 
center,  a  civic  center  and  an  exhibit  hRll, 
and  acquired  a  symphony  orcbestTR  which 
bR>  won  respect  m  the  music  world. 
He  U  married  and  the  father  of  three  sonR 


ATiJNTA.-Durlng  his  eight  y»fB  R»  f»y?! 
of  AUanU,  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  gave  high  priority 
to  improving  his  poUce  force  and  devUUxg 
wavs  to  cut  down  on  crime. 

Now  he  has  a  chence  to  perform  a  similar 
chore  on  the  national  scale. 

He  was  named  VJednesday  as  chairman 
of  the  bORTd  of  directors  of  a  police  Oe«|°P- 
ment  fund  to  which  the  Ford  FoundaUon 
Is  RlvlnE  $30  mUllon. 

The  fund's  job  wlU  be  to  improve  the 
eOecUveneea  of  poUoe  departmenu  through- 
out the  country.  *.  „, 

AUen,  a  wealthy,  59-year-old  merchant 
who  was  mayor  from  1962  until  last  January, 
said  the  new  post  allords  him  "a  slgnlBcant 
opportunity"  to  use  his  experience  in  re- 
solvuig  one  of  the  most  crlucRl  problems  we 

"ne  said  crime  'bae  gone  far  beyond  local 
c»p»blUllee  to  cope  with  It  "  „.  ^,„ 

Allen  a  sUver-halred  man,  was  mayor  dur- 
UiR  a  turbulent  time  of  sit-ins  and  sUOTnj 
rallRl  controversy  and  Uved  In  the  midst  of 
controversy  and  confrontaUon. 

Police  Chief  Herbert  T.  Jenkins  Jr.,  who 
serted  under  AUen,  said  the  former  mayor 
is  "the  No.  1  mRn  m  the  nation"  for  the 
new  job. 

RXCRLLRKT    CBANCE 

••I  think  ifs  excellent.  greRt,  just  wonder- 
ful ••  Jenkins  SRld  "Allen  demonstrated 
cleirlv  thRt  he  hRd  better  undentRndlng 
of  local  government  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment than  any  other  mayor  in  the  oountry. 
Jenkins  was  a  member  of  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnsons  NatlonRl  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders.  * 

One  of  the  first  things  Allen  did  when 
he  took  office  as  mayor  was  to  erase  from  the 
cltys  books  every  law  providing  for  segre- 
gation by  race. 

When  he  became  mayor,  AURnta  bro  m 
Negro  poUcemen  When  he  left.  «»>««  *^« 
nearly  300  out  of  R  department  total  of  iwi 
and  black  offlcers  now  Include  one  captRln, 
Ave  lieutenants,  four  sergeRnta  Rnd  23  de- 
tectives. 

When  President  Johnson's  crime  commu- 
slon  report  ceme  out,  Allen  moved  prompuy 
to  Implement  It. 
The  city  WRs  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
cxn 3089— Part  M 


[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  July  22.  1970] 

PORD    PUKD   TO    Am    POtlCR    tK    RlTORM— NlW 

tJHII  ElPICTB)  "to  Grakt  wo  tCUJOW  rOR 
QraovATlvx  Prooramr  Across  tbi  tjwrrni 

&TATRS 

(By  U.  A  PRrber) 
"The  Ford  Foundation  plans  to  establish  an 
Independent.  »i0-mllllon  ngency  that  would 
grant  money  to  poUce  departments  through- 
out the  country  to  help  them  reform  their 
operations  and  training. 

A  key  aim  of  the  agency  would  be  to  finance 
bislc  mnovatlonf  that  It  feels  might  be  neg- 
lected In  the  use  of  massive  Federal  Rnll- 
crUne  funds.  The  agency's  support  would  be 
designed  to  provide  greater  leversge  and  op- 
portunlUes  for  "enlightened"  poUce  oOolals 
who  could  demonstrate  the  value  of  reforms. 
particularly  m  urban  areas. 

tn  the  last  decade,  the  foundation  has 
given  about  »30-mllllon  for  upgrudlng  the 
counn7"s  system  of  criminal  justice,  includ- 
ing the  courts,  correctional  pracUces  and  In- 
stitutions, deUnquency  services  and  the  po- 
lice. They  have  granted  »6-mimon  tor  poUce 

work  Rlone.  ^     ^._       „ 

Among  the  kinds  of  projects  the  Rgency 
might  Rid  Rre  the  foUowmg: 

Redefining  law  enforcement  functions,  to 
enRble  the  police  to  focus  more  on  crUiUnal 
InvestlgaUon  and  less  on  such  acuvltlee  as 
traOo  control,  licensing  and  servmg  papers. 
Devising  guidelines  for  msklng  arrests  in 
non-emergency  situations. 

Developing  skilled  management  personnel, 
who  might  not  be  sworn  olBcerR.  tor  poUce 
departments. 

Creating  new  positions  for  short-term  re- 
cruits who  might  be  coUege  graduates  and 
community  police  olBcers  who  would  reside 
In  neighborhoods  where  they  "work. 

Promoting  better  conun  unity  relRtlons 
through  such  methods  as  teenage  patrol 
corps  strict  poUce  enforcement  of  hotislng 
codM  and  consumer  credit  regulations  and 
grievance  mechanisms  tor  resldenu. 

Finding  unproved  ways  to  evaluate  police 

"^McG^?  Bundy.  pr«ldenl  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  declined  to  comment  yestatjay 
on  reports  regerdUig  the  new  Rgency,  but 
Rn  Runouncement  by  the  foundRtlon  la  «x- 

""to^  agency,  to  be  caUed  the  PoUoe  De- 
velopment Fund,  would  be  governed  by  R 


boRTd  of  director*  oompoeed  of  lilgh  city  and 
poUce  offlcUUB  and  academic  eiperts  in  the 
fields  of  law  Rnd  the  Rdmlnlstratlon  of  jus- 
tice. IVRn  Allen  Jr.,  former  MRyor  of  AtlRnta, 
18  expected  to  head  the  board. 

The  Rgency  would  make  three  types  of 
grants  UUUaUy:  large-scale  granu  to  police 
departmenu  for  major  reforms;  smaUer 
gTRnta  to  Rbout  a  doMn  oepartments  lor  a 
variety  of  specific  changes  and  a  number  of 
gTRnta  for  police  education  and  training. 

The  latter  category  might  Uiclude  r  short- 
term  institute  for  IrRlnlug  mid -career  sviper- 
vlaory  poUoe  offlcers  and  an  extensive  police 
department-university  educaUonal  venture. 
The  agency  could  Rlso  insUtute  r  oontmtiing 
unlveiRlty  fellowRhlp  program  tor  senior  of- 
ficera.  ,     __, 

The  agency  would  not  Rsslat  general  proj- 
•cta  tor  increased  poUce  manpower  or  the 
purchase  of  equipment. 

It  IS  believed  that  the  agency  wUl  h»ve  an 
Ulltlal  life  of  five  years,  giving  It  »6-mllllon, 
on  the  average,  to  distribute  each  year.  A 
decision  on  contmulng  the  agency,  wlthre- 
newed  tmanclng,  would  be  made  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  Rround  1973. 

With  assets  of  »30-mllllon.  the  Rgency 
would  probably  be  the  largest  private  orga- 
nlRRtlon  devoted  eiduslvely  to  police  work. 
Under  the  Omnibus  Crime  control  end  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1988,  however,  the  Pederel 
Government  la  now  spending  Rbout  »600- 
mmion  a  year  for  Uw  enforcement  planning, 
training  and  operation. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Federal  funds 
are  channeled  through  the  states  and  thla 
procedure  has  disturbed  mRny  of  the  nR- 
tlon"s  Msyora. 

These  city  leadera  hRve  complamed  thRt 
the  stRtes  are  adding  to  the  bureaucratic 
tangle,  depnvmg  the  cities  of  RdmlnlstrRtlve 
talent  and  allocating  the  funds  on  a  per  cap- 
ita baals  that  ignores  the  concentration  of 
crime  In  urban  areas  while  enriching  rural 
and  suburban  sections  where  crime  is  rela- 
tively low. 

The  views  of  these  Mayors  are  said  to  be 
Bhared  to  some  extent  at  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, where  the  Stan  reportedly  also  feels 
that  sizable  sums  of  Federal  aid  will  not 
guarantee  fundamental  changes  m  polica 
affairs. 


IProm  the  Atlanta  Journal,  July  22,  19701 

Al-LRK  To  HXAD  FORD  PaMRI.  OK  AlD  TO  FOIOCR 

The  Ford  FoundiiUom  Wedneeday  named 
Former  Atlanta  Mayor  Ivan  *»«■"•"""£ 
of  a  major  new  subsidiary  fund  that  WUJ 
make  grant,  aimed  at  Improving  the  ^ec- 
uvene^  of  poUce  departments  throughout 
the  country.  ..     ,  ..i 

Allen  U  the  chaUman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  PoUce  Development  Ftmd. 
which  will  receive  »30  million  from  the  par- 
ent organiaatlon  over  the  next  five  yeaia. 

creation  of  the  fund  waa  announced  by 
McGeorge  Bundy,  Ford  foundation  preal- 
SraTat  a  press  conference  m  New  Yolk,  with 
Allen  standing  by.  

Bunday  said  the  poUce  devetopment  fmttd 
WUl  be  the  largest  private  •««f7  In  ^ 
country   conoemed   escluslvely   with   police 

•We  hope  the  fund  wUl  be  a  major  Insttu- 
ment  to  which  police  a«P«™»f"L^!^ 
for  help  in  Improvmg  theU  eBectlveoeBa.  he 
said.  

The  fund,  he  said,  will  make  tbreetvpes 
of  in»nt»— large  giamts  to  police  depert- 
SenuTln  three  or  four  cltlea  to  bring  aljout 
major  reforms:  smaller  grants  »  »™  '?, ,«? 
13  cities  covering  a  broad  f"**  "*  Sf^^^ 
polloe  funcuons.  and  selective  polios  edMoa- 
Oon  and  training  projeota 

Allen  he«l«  the  board  of  trustees  which 
includes  men  from  tiie  legal,  academic  md 
minority  oonununltles  aa  well  R«  poBce 
oOelala. 
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Other  board  members  are: 
UIcUmI  Cuiiu.  pTCsldeait  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'    AMOcLatloQ    and    sheriff    of    San 
Joaquin  County.  Calif. 

pormer  Majror  Richard  Lee  of  New  Havea, 
Coon. 

Prof.  Hubert  Locke  or  Wayne  State  0ni- 
Terslty,  former  deputy  police  oomml«loner 
of  Detroit. 

Mayor  Steven  May  of  Rocheeter.  NT. 

David  McCaadlese.  director  of  the  South- 
ern Police  iMtltute.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Stanley  Schrotel,  former  police  commls* 
Bloner  of  Cincinnati. 

Lawrence  Pierce,  former  deputy  commla- 
Bloner  of  New  York  City. 

Qulnn  Tamm.  preeldent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(lAACP) . 

Jamee  Vorenberg.  director  of  the  Harvard 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  former  executive  director  at  the 
President's  CommLselon  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Adrolnlfltratlon  of  Justice. 

And  Prof.  Jacnea  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  executive  director  for  the  fund  U 
Charles  H.  Rogovin.  former  heed  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  of 
the  U-8.  Department  of  Justice  and  former 
ettomsy  general  of  Mass&chuaetta. 

A  key  aim  of  tue  new  agency  would  be  to 
ffnance  efforts  by  potlce  departnMnts  to  em- 
ploy new  methods  and  approaches  In  their 
law  enforcement  activities. 

Bundjr  said  the  foundaUon  is  "particularly 
happy"  to  have  Alien  as  board  chairman  of 
the  new  fund  and  also  to  have  Etogovln  as 
Its  executive  director. 

"Each  of  them  ha^  establt&hed  an  enviable 
reputation  for  dlatln^tshed  and  progres- 
sive work  in  thla  hard  field. '  he  said. 

The  foundation  Indicated  the  thrust  of  Its 
granWmakln^  through  the  new  agency  will 
be  to  projecu  that  might  be  neglected  in 
federal  antlcrlme  programs. 

The  kinds  of  projecu  that  wUl  draw  the 
tnteresft  of  the  new  agency  were  detailed  in 
some  degree  In  a  booklet  outlining  reasons 
for  creating  the  new  fund.  Scene  of  these: 

Bcdeflntng  police  functions  so  that  em- 
pbasla  will  be  more  on  Lnveetlgatlon  of  crimes 
and  leas  on  such  fhi"sn  *a  traffic  control, 
licensing  of  vendors,  etc. 

Fixing  new  concepts  for  arrest  reaponalblll- 
tlea  In  ooneiner^ncy  situations. 

Developing  skilled  management  personnel 
for  police  departments. 

Creating  new  positions  for  college  gradu- 
ates or  others  who  will  work  In  particular 
neighborhoods  as.  perhaps,  community  serv- 
ice officers . 

Working  to  Improve  community  relations. 

Improving  departmental  efforts  to  enUuate 
their  own  performances. 

fProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  15.  1970] 

PoTTKnATioM  To  UmaAixE  Policx  Unra 

(By  AnneBebaJd) 

The  39-year-old  preeldent  of  the  new  Police 
Foundation  here  has  Epeclflc  Ideas  on  how 
American  police  forces  can  change,  and  930 
million  of  Ford  Foundation  money  to  put  his 
Ideas  to  work. 

Charlee  Howard  Rogovln.  who  heads  the 
montn-old  agency,  says  he  hopes  It  will  be  a 
catalyst  for  change  In  police  practices  across 
the  country. 

Some  of  his  Ideas  Include  introducing  Into 
the  traditionally  conservative  world  of  police 
organisation  such  innovations  of  modem 
corporate  management  as  executive  develop- 
ment programs  and  even  "sensitivity"  tests. 

The  foundation  initially  called  the  Police 
Development  Fund,  waa  created  July  33  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  be  "the  largest  pri- 
vate agency  in  the  country  concarxMd  exclu- 
alvely  with  police  work." 

Rogovln.  who  resigned  as  admlnlstrstor  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Law  Bnfoxcsmsnt 


Assistance  Administration  in  AprU,  In  a  re- 
cent Interview  discussed  both  his  own  enthu- 
siasm for  creative  change  In  police  work  and 
the  upsurge  of  national  interest  In  the  role 
of  the  police. 

As  little  as  10  years  ago,  he  said,  "people 
hardly  gave  the  police  a  second  thought. 

"Opinions  about  the  police?  Nobody  had 
them — except  of  course,  the  police." 

Now.  Rogovln  &ald,  interest  In  police  and 
police  work  have  become  Important  aapects 
of  naUonal  culture  and  conversation  for 
young  and  old  alike. 

Talk  everywhere  Is  studded  with  such 
phrsjtes  as  "police-community  relations." 
"police  brutality"  and  the  epithet  "pig." 

It  is  In  this  context,  of  a  rising  national 
willingness  to  discuss  and  rethink  the  role 
of  police  In  society,  that  the  Police  Founda- 
tion Intends  to  work. 

"This  Is  not  going  to  be  a  cocoon -type  op- 
eration." he  added.  "I'm  not  running  any 
study  group.  Although  I  dont  disparage 
study  groups,  this  Just  Isn't  one  of  them." 

The  Police  Foundation,  as  he  sees  It,  will 
be  a  catalyst  In  the  Interplay  among  local 
police  departments  and  the  academic  com- 
munity and  private  industry. 

"There  are  thousands  of  very,  very  bright 
cope  all  over  the  country."  he  said,  eyes 
widening  behind  tinted  lenses,  "whose  de- 
partments simply  don't  have  the  money  to 
Implement  any  creative  Ideas. 

"But  the  Police  Foundation,  with  130  mil- 
lion and  an  ability  to  tap  some  of  the  coun- 
try's beat  minds,  con  act  as  a  broker  between 
a  local  fpoHcel  department  and  top  scholan 
and  bosiness  ezecutlvee." 

Rogovln  emphaslEed  the  foundation  Is  "not 
going  to  be  In  the  hardware  business.  We're 
not  going  to  be  buying  fancy  new  radio 
equipment  or  the  very  latest  In  squad  cars." 

"I'd  say  we're  going  to  be  In  the  change 
business,"  added  associate  director  Mark  H. 
Furstenberg. 

In  the  next  five  years,  the  foundation  win 
disburse  between  "three  and  six  major  fnmta 
of  several  million  dollars  each."  Rogorln 
said,  rather  than  many  small  ones. 

One  of  the  areas  he  suggested  for  a  major 
grant  could  be  a  program  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing or  defining  the  policeman's  image  In  his 
commtinlty. 

"There's  certainly  no  aetzet  about  the 
alienation  that's  developed  between  dtlsana 
and  their  police."  Rogovln  said. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Chicago  police 
operations  at  the  1963  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, added  Furstenberg.  came  a  new  public 
concern  over  who  becomes  a  policeman  and 
how  hU  leaders  are  trained. 

On  television  screens  over  the  decade  of 
the  60s.  be  said.  Americans  "saw  their  potlce 
In  a  series  of  unfavorable,  turmoU-fllled  sit- 
uations— from  Southern  sheriffs  on  the  civil 
rights  marches  to  the  Watts  rlou  in  1968 
and  a  host  of  student  demonstrations  In 
which  we  saw  young  people  beaten  by  police,"' 

Part  of  the  task  of  the  Police  Foundation. 
Rogovln  suggests,  will  be  to  translate  a  na- 
tional  concern  into  action. 

A  particular  approach,  be  says,  may  come 
through   management   training. 

"What's  to  say  that  aa  axoaUent  foot  pa- 
trolman will.  In  10  years,  make  a  good  lu- 
spector  of  field  operations?"  Bogovio  asks. 
Such  questions  have  Increasingly  con- 
cerned thoughtful  police  officials  here  and 
elsewhere  In  recent  yeara. 

"While  private  Industry  and  the  mllltAry 
have  had  executive  training  programs  for 
decades."  he  said,  "police  departments  have 
had  none." 

Through  the  Police  Foundation's  14-man 
board  of  dlrectore.  headed  by  Ivan  Allen  Jr., 
former  mayor  of  Atlanta,  the  foundation 
will  have  cloee  tle«  to  the  nation's  top  cor- 
porations and  most  advanced  academic  pro- 
grama. 

Board  memben  include  Harvard  police  ex- 
pert   Prof.    James    Q.    Wilson,    former    Mew 


Haven  mayor  Richard  C.  Lee  and  James  D. 
Vorenberg.  director  of  the  Horvard  Center 
for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  scholarly  world  as  well  6S  police  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  new  foundation.  Rogovln 
oBserta.  Academic  pioneers  In  the  near-virgin 
field  of  the  history  and  sociology  of  Ameri- 
can police  will  get  a  first-hand  look  at  their 
subjects. 

"Well  be  able  to  invite,  for  Instance,  a 
noted  professor  of  psychology,  sociology. 
American  history  or  economics  to  study  a 
given  problem  in  police  work.  He  would  ^Un 
not  only  some  grant  funds  but  also  first- 
hand knowledge  In  a  new.  burgeoning  field 
of  academic  Inquiry:  police  work." 

A  former  Philadelphia  public  defender, 
Rogovln  imltched  sides  In  1004  to  t>eoome  the 
city's  chief  assistant  district  attorney.  Two 
years  later  be  was  named  assistant  director 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
At  the  time  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Task  Force. 

In  1067  he  became  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  Massachusetts  and  chief  of  the  orga- 
nised crime  section. 

After  a  year  as  admlnlBtrator  of  the  Jus- 
Uoe  Department's  MSO  million  antlcrlme 
agency,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. Rogovln  resigned  In  April  over 
the  so-called  "troika"  directorship  of  LSAA. 

A  Democrat,  he  chafed  for  some  time  under 
Uie  agency's  three-headed  leadership  system. 

Rogovln  anticipates  an  "enormotis  ex- 
change of  Ideas"  between  the  board  and  him- 
self and  between  police  departmenu  and  the 
foundation.  In  the  first  month  alone,  he  re- 
ceived 120  grant  requests  from  departments 
throughout  the  country. 

He  said  the  foundation  will  begin  action 
on  grant  requests  by  Dee.  1.  The  foundation 
will  open  Its  permanent  office  in  mid-October 
at  1015   18th  St.  NW. 

■  From  the  New  Orleans  States  Item,  July  3, 

1970] 

X3M.  Fninw  roK  PaisoN  KxPKcrtit  xm  7-8 

Months 

(By  Tom  Fraaer) 

Ftderal  funds  tor  a  new  pariah  prison  may 
be  available  In  seven  or  eight  months,  Carl 
Corbln,  executive  director  of  Metropolitan 
.Area  Committee,  sold  today. 

Corbln  was  a  member  of  a  New  Orleans 
delegation  that  went  to  Washington  yester- 
day to  check  on  the  city's  application  for 
federal  fimds  to  help  build  a  new  parish 
prison. 

"I  wotild  say  all  of  us  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington come  away  feeling  optimistic.  It  was 
a  very  encouraging  conference,"  Corbln  said. 

The  New  Orleans  group  met  with  congres- 
sional and  government  representotlves. 

Corbln  said  New  Orleans  ta  seeking  funds 
from  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnlatrotlon. 

He  said  rcpreeenta,Uve8  of  HUD  and  LEAA 
attended  the  meeting,  and  "all  aeemed  to 
feel  that  there  was  good  hope  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  parish  prison  project  within 
a  matter  of  aeven  or  eight  months." 

Mayor  Moon  Landrleu,  who  wns  unable  to 
attend  the  Washington  meeting  because  of 
commitments  in  Baton  Rouge,  said.  "This 
meetin;  was  most  lmi>ortant  in  our  efforts 
to  Eolve  our  parish  prison  problem." 

He  explained  the  city  Initiated  the  meet- 
ing "because  a  parish  prison  Is  of  highest 
priority  In  our  agenda  of  city  Improvements. 
We  wont  the  federal  government  to  cconmlt 
Its  share  of  the  funds.  The  men  representing 
the  city  In  Waah'ngton  reviewed  our  plans 
to  date  and  called  for  baste  In  having  ihe 
funds  committed." 

The  city's  application  fcr  urban  renewal 
assistance  has  been  reviewed  and  reoom- 
mended  for  funding  by  the  HUD  rtglODAl 
office  In  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  but  federal  fuzKla 
have  not  been  committed  for   1970-71. 


RecenUy  Federal  District  Court  Judge  Her- 
bert W  Chrlstenberry  Jr.  ordered  the  mayor 
Sd  City  Council  to  moke  improvements  at 
parish  prison  and  to  submit  a  progress  re- 
port within  30  days.  „.,««  „«»- 
Representing  the  city  ot  the  meeting  vrere 
Prunk  J.  Vaccarella.  federal  programs  co- 
ordinator for  New  Orleatis:  Sheriff  LouW  A. 
Heyd  Jr.;  Corbln:  Frank  Keevere.  director  of 
the  community  Improvement  Agency:  Vic- 
tor Frlese  consultant  to  the  city  on  urban 
renewal,  and  Dick  Cherry,  the  city's  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  

Also  present  were  Lorry  Carpenter  of  Jus- 
tice Department;  Richard  Velde.  associate  of 
LEAA;  Lawrence  Cox.  assistant  wx^^a^^^ 
HUD  lor  urban  renewal,  and  Norman  Wat- 
son, assistant  for  urban  renewal  projects. 
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|The  Dan  Smoot  Report.  July  37,  19701 
NsTtoNAL  Police  Foacx 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  ^« 
Streeu  Act  of  1968  established  the  If  w  J^' 
forcement  Assistance  AdmlnlstraUon  <LEAA) 
in  the  Justice  Department,  to  channel  ttx 
money  from  the  federal  government  to  states 
for  state  and  local  law  enron:e°ient^  Con- 
Kress  appropriated  »63  million  for  LEAA  in 
1969  •268  million  In  1970.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration requested  »4«0  million  lor  fiscal 

On  June  30.  1970,  the  House,  by  a  roll-call 
vote  of  343-3,  passed  HR  > 7835.  authorising 
•650  million  for  LEAA  in  fiscal  1971.  81  bU- 
Uon  for  fiscal  1973.  hlb  bUlion  for  ft«aU 
197a.»  The  two  Congressmen  y^f  ™2a 
wpjnst  It  were  Maston  O'Neal  (Georgia 
Sm«rat)  and  John  R.  Rarlck  O^^^^^t 
Democrat).  Rarlck  was  the  only  Member  of 
the  House  who  voiced  oppoeltlon.  He  said: 

•-The  crime  situotion  In  the  United  State* 
has  reached  such  crisis  proportions  that  the 
members  of  Congress  are  hearing  from  the 
folks  at  home  with  demands  that  something 
be  done.  The  political  impulse  seems  to  be 
to  do  something,  even  if  It  Is  wrong. 

"We  are  being  asked  to  ignore  the  cause  or 
the  problem— the  many  crlme-favortng 
Supreme  Court  laws.  We  are  being  urged  tu 
hoodwink  our  people  into  thinking  that  by 
massive  expenditures  of  Federal  money,  by 
to-called  upgrading  our  local  and  state  police 
offlcera,  and  modernizing  our  correctional  fa- 
cilities, we  can  deter  the  '^^^"^^'"^^^fi^tV.t-^ 
■The  crime  problem  in  the  United  St*tea 
U  not  the  fault  of  Congress— nor  the  police 
officers,  nor  the  taxpayers.  Congress  Ishldlng 
Its  head  in  the  sand  11  It  thinks  It  con  fool 
the  people  into  believing  that  by  giving  away 
more  of  their  money,  they  wiU  be  any  safer 
from  the  criminal  element  which  roams  our 
streeu     and     highways     Uke     some     sacred 

"We    already    have    enough    laws    on    the 

•The  .  .  .  problem  U  that  as  we  contmue 
to  talk  about  reducing  crime.  o\ir  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  denied  the  freedom 
to  enforce  the  laws.  This  blU  offers  no  solu- 
Uon  It  but  provides  for  $3.2  blUlon  to  be 
doled  out  over  S  years  for  grants  to  local  and 
Stote  police  who  agree  to  comply  with  var- 
ious edicts  and  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
Attorney  General  ol  the  United  Stat«  and 
enforced  by  the  adminlctrator  of  .  .  .  UiAA. 
Except  for  this  purported  financial  aaolst- 
«ice  the  measure  offers  only  false  promises 
of  help  to  the  poUoe  of  Amarlca  in  their 
efforts  to  stop  crime. 

■Thoee  of  us  who  Uve  in  the  South  are 
funillar  with  Federal  funding  programs 
based  u-ton  compliance.  The  funded  State  or 
local  organisation  loses  aU  semblance  «f 
reprtsentlng  lu  local  people  and  hecooxeo 
completely  subservient  to  the  funding 
agency.  In  this  Instance,  any  law  enforce- 
ment agency  accepting  Federal  funds,  which 
does  not  toe  the  Une  of  compliance,  can  ex- 


pect to  be  threatened  with  loss  of  fun^  and 
ifnot  whipped  into  Une,  have  lU  funds  cut 

"We  of  the  South  have  witnessed  firxthand 
what  has  happened  to  our  State  and  local 
(tovemmental  agencies  that  accepted  Federal 
funds.  We  need  only  point  to  the  wholesiUe 
destruction  of  our  pubUc  schools  and  public 
education  system  which  are  m  many  areas 
either  abandoned  by  a  large  segment  of  our 
people  or  made  wholly  inadequate  to  educate 
the  youth.  ..      ,„,„„ 

"With  Federal  funds  neccssarUy  comes 
Federal  contfol.  It  is  utterly  ridiculous  for 
any  rationally  informed  person  to  believe 
that  we  can  buy  pergonal  eafety  or  freedom 
rrom  crime.  It  Is  equaUy  ridiculous  to  beUeve 
that  we  can  hand  out  Federal  money  and 
not  end  up  with  Federal  control  and  domi- 
nation over  our  local  poUce.  ^  .  »  , 
"Up  to  now.  the  sociological  pseudolntel- 
lectuals  have  sought  to  JusUfy  throwing 
sway  blUlona  of  tax  dollars  with  their 
theories  that  we  can  buy  off  criminals  wltli 
massive  Federal  programs  and  funds.  While 
they  stUl  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  utter 
futility  of  their  upside-down  thinking,  some 
or  the  same  ^wkesmen.  that  is,  Ramsey 
aark.  the  NaUonal  Governors'  Conference, 
the  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Association  of  Oountles. 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  and  represenUtlves 
of  do-gooder  organlaatlona  now  support  this 
bill  and  ask  Congress  to  buy  the  poUoe  away 
rrom  the  people  and  put  them  under  the 

control  of  an  appointed  Fed.  

"The  police  power  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  rare  exception 
cAUsed  by  Judicial  flat,  has  historically  been 
rt^ed  to  the  Statee.  Now.  »^«r  l^^/«»" 
or  constitutional  government  with  «he  po- 
lice being  under  the  State  and  local  oonj^ 
we  are  told  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
warped  If  It  says  what  it  does  not  say. 

"Sit  IS  a  national  police  force  that  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  want,  they  have  the 
Army  Navy,  and  Marines.  I.  for  one.  oppose 
every 'effort  to  destroy  local  police  forces,  or 
to  even  chance  the  'foot-In-the^oce-  power 
building  which  is  constanUy  sought  by  the 
socialist  bureaucrats  In  their  craze  for  domi- 
nation ol  every  (acet  or  local  and  State  gov- 
emment.  ^^  |^ 

■•This  is  bad  legislation— spurred  on  by 
emotion  and  frustration— more  laws  by  the 
democracy  phobia  of  the  mob— demwids 
S;Sou77e«£d  or  -nsldersuon  for^JJ^- 
ther  erosion  and  destruction  of  oonsUtu- 
tlonal  government.  —  _  *._ 

■I  in«nd  to  .bid.  bT  my  o.th  «  "«^  "» 
citing  my  p«.pl«-  '<>"  •«»^f^'' *Jf  * 
win  continue  to  support  my  loMl  PO""  '° 

upholding  their  "•f«"»"""V","hJ^^^ 
laVind  order  to  tbelr  people,  unbridled  by 
ISdIoonml  mmec««»ry  F.d.r.1  control.  «id 

"c»  Murw.  Congreesmnn  BKlc»  U  correct. 
Peder.1  .Id  to  loci  l.w  enlorcement  U  un- 
Ln5tltutlon.l.  It  WUl  le.d  to  '«»«»"«°^- 
nstlon  01  police  (Just  u  feder.1  .Id  to  edu- 
ction hu  led  to  feder.1  domln.tlon  of 
school.) .  At  first.  feder»l  Influence  wUl  be 
fell  (1.  .lr«dy  being  felt  In  K>me  "•">'; 
the  oi«i«t»  of  men  recruited  for  poUoe  work 
Md  «lected  for  promotion  to  key  poMUon. 
ander  pressure  .nd  guldMice  of  feder.1  bu- 
re.ucr.ts  who  dispense  I*.  '«>■'•'■  r^ 
WMhlngton,  loot  Md  state  l.w  enforce- 
mSt  .^ncles  wUl  emphwlM  the  hiring  .nd 
promoting  ot  college  grwlu.tes  0«>n«*  '° 
sociology  A  college  degree.  Instewl  of  eipe- 
rlenc.  m  the  field,  will  become  the  stepping 
stone  to  Klv«icement  In  police  work. 

But  the  kind  ot  indoctrination  Imputed  by 
deoM^tments  of  sociology  In  m.ny  unl»««- 
tles  win  uMult.  rather  than  Improve  a  mKi 
for  rfleouve  police  wort  The  thin  blue  Una 


•  Congressional  Quarterly  Waekly  Report. 
June  l».  1870.  p.  ISBl. 


tconfrestional  lueord,  June  SO.  1»TO,  p. 
aai07. 


of  police  offlcers  who  correctly  look  upon 
IhemseWes  as  defenders  of  society— and  who 
presently  consOtuw  the  only  real  defense  of 
our  clvllliatlon  against  barbarism  and  an- 
archy—wUI  gradually  vanish.  Law  enloroe- 
ment  leadership  will  begin  to  refiect  the 
permissive  attitude  generally  prevalent  In 
the  federal  courts  .nd  federal  bure.ucr.cy: 
tbe  .ttltude  th.t  "society"  and  not  the  crtm- 
inal  is  responsible  for  crime— that  It  Is  not 
society  but  the  criminal  who  needs  protec- 

TblB  permissive  attitude  of  the  federal 
courts  is  one  cause  of  the  breakdown  in  law 
enforcement  As  federal  influence  brings  the 
attitude  Into  local  law  enforcement,  en- 
forcement  will  become  less  effective.  Indeed. 
I  anticipate  that  law  enforcement  effective- 
ness will  decrease  as  feder.!  .Id  to  local  law 
enforcement  increcses. 

Somtthlng  rnUJt  be  done  wlU  become  « 
unlveraal  cry;  and  the  chief  criers  wlU  be  the 
pKple  reepon...lble  for  the  deteriorating  sit- 
uation: those  who  led  the  drlv;  for  Ieder.1 
Ud  to  local  law  enforcement  They  will  not 
acknowledge  thai  they  have  erred.  They  wUl 
not  recommend  s  change  In  direction  They 
wUl  fight  the  fire  by  throwing  more  fuel  on 
it.  That  IB,  they  will  demand  more  federal 
aid. 

As  federal  aid  lncre«es.  federal  in/lurnee 
on  local  law  enforocmeat  will  evolve  Into 
toder.1  control.  At  the  end  ot  that  road  la 
the  msttument  for  total  control  that  all  dic- 
tatorships require:  a  naUonal  police  force 

Then,  the  character  ot  American  law  en- 
foreement  will  undergo  another,  and  this 
time  a  rather  abrupt,  change.  When  a  n.- 
tlonal  police  force  become.  .  recognized,  k- 
cepted.  operating  reality.  It  will  no  longer  be 
Ineffective  and  permlsrtve.  It  wUl  be  ruth- 
lessly efficient  and  repressive.  Its  mission, 
however,  will  not  to  be  to  protect  the  public, 
but  to  protect  entrenched  pollocw  power 
opolnst  the  public. 

^  Then.  CongrettmaiJ  John  Bartck's  June  30. 
1970.  speech  m  the  House  (If  not  purged 
from  the  record)  wUl  be  mi  Important  hla- 
torlcl  document:  It  will  reve.1  the  idenuty 
of  the  one  man  out  ot  MS  Members  ot  the 
federal  Congress  who  h«l  the  KUmen  to 
perceive  the  truth,  the  poliucl  courage  to 
teU  It.  and  the  Integrity  to  Mt  upon  it. 

One  of  Mr.  B«»cks  points  should  be  j>m- 
tlcul.rly  re-emph.filzed  .nd  remembered: 
the  argument  for  expenditure  ot  federal  tax 
money  to  curb  crime  by  unprovlng  local  law 
enfortsement,  insinuates  that  crime  Is  the 
fault  of  l.w  enforcement,  which  la  Inferior 
and  needs  Improving;  that  Congress  Is  re- 
sponsible, because  It  has  not  heretofore  ap- 
propriated enough  money  to  Improve  local 
law  enforcement;  and  that  the  taxpayer,  an 
raqKHUlble,  because  they  have  discouraged 
the  spending  of  tax  money  for  law  enforce- 
ment. This  puts  no  blame  on  criminals  for 
committing  crlmee;  on  court,  for  helping 
criminals  &ati  hampering  law  anXorcement; 
or  on  llt)eral  ponudans  and  bureaucrau 
who  by  supporting  governmental  progTMns 
that  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
(the  ConsUtuUon)  set  an  exMople  of  law- 
le«iness. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  that  federal 
aid  will  Improve  local  law  enforcement,  we 
should  note  that  the  trend  I  anticipate— the 
effectiveness  ot  law  enforcement  will  declins 
as  federal  aid  rises— has  already  begun  to 
set  In.  The  first  appropriation  to  curb  crlnve 
by  giving  comprehensive  federal  aid  to  local 
law  enforcement  waa  for  19«9;  and  the  crime 
rate  In  1969  was  higher  than  the  crime  rate 
In  1988.  The  second  spproprl.tlon  for  fed- 
eral .id  to  l.w  enforcement  wm  tor  1970;  «id 
the  crime  rate  In  1970  Is  higher  than  the 
crime  rate  In  I9fl9. 

The  Crime  Control  Kid  Safe  Streets  Act 
IS  presentlv  .waiting  action  In  the  Senate, 
where  It  will  doubtles.  pass.  The  only  oppo- 
sition Is  from  those  who  wsnt  the  federal  aid 
given  dlnetly  to  does.  ln«te«)  of  being  given 
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to  itat«  governments  for  re^UcKatlon  to  law 
agencies  tn  tbe  state. 

TtiU  bin  l»  only  one  at  severml  of  President 
Nlion's  crime-control  propoftals.  Otber  major 
blUs  awaiting  Qnal  action  by  Congress: 

The  Preventive  Dcntentlon  Act,  aimed  at 
the  problem  of  Indicted  hard-core  crlmlnalj 
being  given  pre-trial  release  and  allowed  to 
remain  free  to  commit  other  crimes  while 
awaiting  trial, 

The  Drug  Control  Act,  whose  moet  contro- 
veralal  feature  u  the  'no-knock'  provision 
authortelng  search  warrant*  which  would 
permit  law  officers  to  enter  a  premise  without 
arat  knocking  or  announcing  their  Intention; 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  aimed 
at    underworld  cnmlnal  syndicates. 

The  primary  thrust  of  these  three  crime- 
control  bills  Is  toward  giving  law  enforce- 
ment a  Uttle  more  leeway  than  It  now  has 
in  handling  the  worst  kinds  of  criminals: 
hard-oore  habitual  criminals  to  whom  re- 
lease-on-batl  U  encouragement  to  commit 
more  crimes:  the  trafflckers  in  dangerous 
drugs:  the  denizens  of  the  powerful,  orga- 
nized criminal  underworld.  And  the  tenor 
of  these  three  bills  is  to  put  the  blame  for 
crime  on  criminals. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  most  aggressive  In  support- 
ing the  federal -aid- to-law-enforcement  WU 
(which  insinuates  that  poor  law  enforce- 
ment Is  the  cause  of  crime  1  are  moet  ag- 
gressive m  opposing  these  crime-control  bills 
which  rest  on  the  assumption  that  It  la  th« 
criminal  who  ts  responsible  for  crime  They 
And  nothing  unconstitutional  in  a  bill  that 
provides  federal  aid  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment, although  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize  the  federal  government  to  subsi- 
dize local  police  These  same  Members  of 
Congreas.  however,  consider  as  nnoonstltu- 
tlonal  legislation  which  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, restore  to  police  certain  powers  that 
were  traditionally  and  eonsUtutlonaUy  theirs 
until  taken  away  by  act  of  Congress  and 
court  decisions  In  recent  years. 


THE  SST 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin fMr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
coiuron  on  the  SST  by  Anthony  Lewis 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  yester- 
day. Mr.  Lewis,  until  recently  London 
Bureau  chief  of  the  Times,  dt«icusses  the 
ostensibly  formidable  competitive  threat 
posed  by  the  British -French  Concorde. 
In  Britain,  he  says.  "The  Concorde  proj- 
ect is  vieued  as  an  extremely  doubtful 
proposition."  and  he  reports  that  "pres- 
sure on  the  new  Conservative  Govern- 
ment to  kill  the  Concorde  for  economic 
reasons  is  heavy  and  growing." 

I  ask  that  the  Lewis  column  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  In  addition.  I  ask 
that  two  recent  items  from  the  Paris 
Herald  Tribune  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  They  are  an  August  29.  1970. 
story  discussing  the  prospects  of  German 
participation  in  building  a  second-gen- 
eration Concorde,  and  a  September  17. 
1970.  story  on  current  French  attitudes 
toward  the  Concorde. 

The  items  follow: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  31.  1B70| 
The  Oin<5  or  SEPTEKBEa 
{By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington. — Historians  have  shown  us. 
with  painJ^ul  conviction,  how  the  World  Wars 
could  have  been  avoided  if  a  few  men  had 
been  wiser.    But  the  sovereigns  and  the  gen- 


erals and  the  diplomats  acted  aa  if  they  could 
not  escape  events:  they  marched  toward  dis- 
aster, saying  stubbornly  that  there  was  no 
alternative. 

T^e  world  must  reckon  now  with  the  poe- 
BlbUlty  of  biological  as  well  as  military  ca- 
tastrophe. And  If  In  the  end  we  do  fatally 
mjure  the  environment  that  sustains  life  on 
earth,  some  stellaj  historian  should  record 
that  we  were  led  to  this  disaster,  by  men  who 
were  well-meaning  but  without  vision. 

A  depressing  example  Is  at  hand  on  the 
moat  important  environmental  issue  now 
awaltmg  leglalatlve  decision.  The  issue  Is 
the  proposed  American  supersonic  transport; 
the  example  of  lemming  reasoning  Is  a  col- 
umn in  Newsweek  by  Henry  C.  WalUch.  the 
Yale  economist. 

Professor  Walllch  first  makes  the  case 
against  the  building  of  the  SST  with  suc- 
cinct persuaslveneas: 

•The  nuisance  that  the  plane  will  cause  to 
man  at  rest  or  at  work  outweighs  its  conven- 
ience to  man  on  the  wing.  Sideline  noise  at 
the  airport,  take-off  roar  nearby,  sonic  boom 
wherever  U  goes  at  full  speed  will  make  the 
plane  a  prime  nuisance.  Disturbance  to  the 
upper  atmosphere  Is  a  remote  but  serious 
threat.  The  traveler's  gain  In  time  Is  unlm- 
proelve.  .  .  .  Rarely  will  so  many  be  both- 
ered on  any  day  to  save  so  Uttle  time  for 
so  few." 

But  then  Prof.  Walllch  turns  around  and 
tella  us  that  we  must  continue  building  the 
SST.  The  reason,  he  says,  is  economic:  the 
competitive  threat  posed  by  Franco -British 
and  Soviet  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  Concorde  U  on  test  flights.  It  is  likely 
to  be  commercially  viable.  Mr.  Walllch  says, 
and  the  airlines  are  "lining  up"  to  buy  It. 
Even  if  the  United  States  wanted  to  stop 
supersonic  transport  It  Is  powerless  to  do  so: 
We  could  not  close  our  airports  lo  them,  be- 
cause other  countries  would  retaliate  against 
our  Jumbo  Jets.  The  loss  of  aircraft  sales 
would  hurt  our  balance  of  payments. 

"We  cannot  escape."  Professor  Walllch 
concludes.  The  words  are  worthy  of  the  Em- 
peror Franz  Josef. 

Even  before  reaching  the  larger  questions, 
It  has  to  be  said  that  Mr.  WalUch's  facu  are 
shaky. 

In  Britain,  the  Concorde  project  Is  seen 
as  an  extremely  doubtftil  propoeltton.  The 
last  Oovernment  tried  to  cancel  It  years  ago 
but  was  advised  by  Its  lawyers  that  Prance 
could  successfully  sue  In  the  World  Court, 
that  legal  advice  has  come  under  quesUon. 
Pressure  on  the  new  Conservative  Oovern- 
ment to  kill  the  Concorde  for  economic  rea- 
BCiDs  Is  heavy  and  growing. 

The  airlines  have  shown  Uttle  enthusiasm 
and  placed  few  firm  orflers  for  Concorde. 
Najeeb  Halaby  of  Pan  American,  a  believer 
m  supersonic  flight,  has  crltlclaed  Con- 
cordes design  as  inadequate  for  passengers 
and  uneconomic.  As  for  Russia's  SST,  the 
TtJ-144.  nothing  suggests  that  major  West- 
em  airlines  are  about  to  buy  Soviet  aircraft. 
In  any  event,  there  is  the  question  of 
American  power  that  Professor  WalUch 
raises.  Can  he  really  believe  that  Britain  wUl 
ban  Jumbo  Jets  from  London  airport,  with  all 
those  affluent  tounsts.  If  we  ban  Concorde? 
That  Is  too  slUy  a  notion  to  discuss.  What- 
ever has  happened  to  America's  military  role 
m  the  world,  the  economic  weight  of  tour- 
ism across  the  Atlantic  remains.  If  super- 
sonic planes  were  barred  from  all  U.S.  air- 
ports, Britain's  response  would  be  to  cancel 
Concorde. 

Moet  of  the  steps  we  bave  to  consider  to 
preserve  our  surroundings  are  hard.  Limiting 
the  damage  of  automobile  exhaust  may 
greatly  raise  the  cost  of  the  basic  American 
means  of  transpwtatlon.  Hestrlcimg  electric 
generating  plants  to  smokeless  fuel  may  de- 
prive cl'.ies  of  urgently -needed  power. 

But  the  SST  is  an  easy  issue.  There  Is  no 
basic  public  need;  It  would  serve  only  a  tiny 
number  of  people,  and  them  marginally.  Eco- 


nomic benefits  are  doubtfuL  And  the  dam- 
age the  SST  would  do  is  unarguable  except 
In  degree. 

If  we  are  unable  to  get  off  the  road  to  the 
SST,  how  can  there  be  hope  on  the  tougher 
Issues?  That  Is  why  the  forthcoming  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  SST  appropriation  will  be 
the  most  Important  In  a  long  time. 

[From  the  Paris  Berald-Trlbune, 
Aug.  2S,  19701 

ROGERS  SKCS   CONCOaOS  ROLS  fOB  GCKMAKT 

WASHuroTON.  August  28. — V.3  Secretary  of 
SUte  William  P.  Rogers  says  that  he  under- 
stands that  West  Germany  may  decide  to 
Join  Britain  and  France  in  a  second -genera- 
tion Concorde  supersonic  airplane. 

Mr.  Rogers's  statement  was  contained  in 
a  packet  of  endorsements  that  cabinet  offi- 
cers and  heads  of  government  agencies  sub- 
mitted to  a  Senate  subcommittee  yesterday. 

I  In  Bonn,  an  Economics  Ministry  spokes- 
man today  described  as  "rubbish"  a  sug- 
gestion that  West  Oermany  might  soon  Join 
the  Anglo-French  consortium  building  the 
Concorde.  Reuters  reported,] 

Mr.  Rogers  based  his  support  of  America's 
SST  program  on  the  threat  of  the  British- 
French  Concorde  SST  program  to  the  world 
leadership  of  American  aircraft  manufac- 
turers. 

Not  only  Is  the  initial  Concorde  aircraft 
progressing  favorably,  but  Mr.  Rogers  said 
he  understood  that  Weet  Oermany  might  de- 
cide to  Join  Britain  and  France  In  a  second- 
generation  Concorde  that  would  be  compa- 
rable la  sire  and  economy  to  the  n.S.  plane. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  It  was  estimated  that 
•500  million  In  new  financing  would  be  re- 
quired for  Concorde-3  "but  the  consortium 
of  compames  already  in  being  is  technically 
qualified  to  proceed." 

PaaNcu  Demy  Repobt 
Paris.  August  28  (Reuters). — The  French 
makers  of  the  Concorde  supersonic  airliner 
said  today  that  they  knew  of  no  Oerman 
plans  to  Join  the  Anglo-French  consortlimi 
building  the  plane. 

"We  know  of  no  rach  plans  at  preeent." 
an  official  of  the  Socl«t«  Natlonale  Indtxstrt- 
elle  A6rospatlle  said. 

[From   the  Paris  Herald-Tribune.  Sept.    17, 

19701 
OsutxiST  Says  Comcobde  Datvi  Thbxattns 

AiacaAFT    INDUBT«Y 

(By  Stephens  Broenlng) 

Pabis,  September  16. — A  ranking  GauUlst 
deputy.  In  a  private  report  to  the  party's  rul- 
ing political  bureau,  has  termed  the  Anglo- 
French  supersonic  Concorde  airliner  a  doubt- 
ful  commercial  venture  which  may  condemn 
France's  civil  aviation  industry  to  death  by 
1900 

Former  Foreign  Trade  Minister  Charles  de 
Cbambrun  sites  the  Concorde  as  only  one 
example  of  what  he  says  has  been  official 
waste.  Although  he  never  menuons  Oen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  name  in  the  17-page  re- 
port, Mr.  Chambrun  condemns  the  prestige- 
oriented  industrial  policy  of  the  former  pres- 
ident. 

"A  summary  analysis  ol  the  years  since 
1903  reveals  a  maddening  truth:  in  aero- 
nautics, SECAM  (the  French  color  TV  sys- 
tem I .  shipyards  and  electronics,  we  have 
wasted,  or  have  committed  ourselves  to  waste. 
aiO  bUUon  on  projects  without  any  serloiis 
hopes  for  commercial  outlets."  be  8a3rs. 

Mr  de  Chambrun  warned  his  fellow  Gaul- 
Usts  that  further  errors  on  this  scale  could 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  regime. 

ABEBBATIONS   SUCN 

Focusing  on  aeronautics,  Mr.  de  Cham- 
brun said  that,  "in  the  future  we  will  l>e  able 
to  call  the  1900-1970  period  one  of  'missed 
opportunities*  If  not  one  of  'Intellecttial  aber- 
rations'." 
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•Ercrytblng  BMms  to  Indlclite  tofliy  th»t 
our  aeronautlM  Industrj  u  conUtmned  tor 
1980,  for  we  »liau  h«»e  nothing  more  to  sell." 
he  added. 

The  report  wae  made  laet  June  17. 

Mr.  de  Chambrun  arguea  that  In  18W. 
when  Prance  and  Brlt»ln  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  the  Joint  development  of  the  Con- 
corde, the  French  Industry  had  the  option 
of  pushing  on  with  a  medium-range  carrier 
baaed  on  the  commercially  euccesaful  Cara- 
velle  or  putting  everything  Into  the  super- 
sonic venture. 

According  to  Mr.  de  Chamhrun.  Prance 
made  the  wrong  choice  and  "gratuitously 
abandoned"  an  expanding  market  to  the 
British  and  Americans.  He  cited  the  success 
of  the  BAC-lll,  the  DC-9  and  the  Boeing 
737.  with  which  a  "super-CaraveUe"  could 
have  competed. 

CONCEKTaATTON   oaOCBED 

"Because  of  the  Concorde  operation."  he 
said,  "any  new  creation  of  commercial  air- 
planes has  been  forbidden  in  Prance  since 
19fla.  At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain  has 
assured  itself  of  markets  with  the  BAC-lll 
and  has  built  the  Trident  and  the  VC-10. 
while  Prance  has  renounced  any  new  clvU 
aviation  projecu. 

"The  whole  Concorde  operation  escludea — 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come — any  other  oper- 
ation of  any  significance." 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  de  Chambrun  said,  the 
Concorde  project  has  far  exceeded  Initial 
cost  estimates.  The  original  estimates  were 
M90  million  for  development,  to  be  ahared 
equally  by  Prance  and  Britain.  Today.  Mr.  de 
Chambrun  said,  development  costs  are  hear- 
ing t3  billion  and  Prince  has  already  spent 
(730  million. 

Moreover,  he  said,  "what  is  tragic  la  that  to- 
day Ita  commercialisation  Is  not  assured.  1 
would  even  go  eo  far  as  to  say  that  It  Is  even 
more  problemmatlcal  than  It  was  foul  years 
ago." 

THI    14    OPnOHS   TAKIN 

"Thanks  to  governmental  pressures,  ape- 
clal  credits  to  developing  countries,  pres- 
sure by  the  Porelgn  Ministry  and  the  soli- 
darity of  Air  Prance,  some  50  to  60  planes 
will  probably  be  sold,"  Mr.  de  Chambrun 
said.  Airlines  have  taken  74  options  to  buy; 
none  of  them  Is  Arm. 

Mr.  de  Chambrun  complained  that  "we  had 
been  told  a  theoretical  figure  of  4fi0  which 
can  only  be  attained  If  we  win  the  market 
of  the  American  airlines  Today,  none  of 
them  has  decided  to  take  Concorde,  and  the 
reasons  are  very  simple." 

He  said  that  the  rising  volume  of  subsonic 
air  traffic  "has  created  such  problems  that 
the  best-Informed  authorlues  don't  envisage 
a  solution  In  the  most  Ideal  conditions  be- 
fore 1980.  As  If  by  chance,  the  American 
Buperaonlc  transport  will  be  on  the  market 
at  that  time  " 

The  Concorde,  being  built  by  Bud  Avia- 
tion of  Prance  and  the  British  Alrcra^  Corp.. 
Is  designed  to  carry  1»0  passengers  at  1.400 
mllH  an  hour  from  l>3ndon  to  New  York. 
Several  design  changes  and  Increased  weight 
have  created  performance  problems  which 
It  Is  hoped  that  current  tests  on  two  proto- 
types wUl  resolve. 


FOR  CONVERSION  RESEARCH 
AND  EDUCATION 


(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permiaslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcohb  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  dealsned  to  re- 
direct the  great  v»ealth  of  talented  man- 
power from  the  decelerating  defense  and 
space  industries  to  employment  which 


will  aid  in  the  resolution  of  our  ptesslns 
social  ills.  .  .w      , 

Our  economy  in  the  aftermath  ol 
World  War  H  and  the  Korean  war  was 
characterized  by  the  need  for  substanUal 
adjustments  in  our  manpower  training 
programs.  As  the  war  in  Soutlieast  Asia 
winds  down,  we  find  ourselves  In  a  simi- 
lar situation.  Job  loss  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  military  activities  is  in  this  case 
further  compounded  by  the  recent  gen- 
eral cutbacks  in  the  budgets  of  both  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

At  present  the  number  of  scientific, 
technical,  and  engineering  personnel  In 
defense  and  space-related  activities  is 
unprecedented.  One  out  of  two  such  per- 
soimel  in  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  ot  Defense,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, or  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Over  $14  bilUon  U  being  spent 
on  research  and  development  by  these 
three  agencies.  Of  the  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  scientists  employed  by  In- 
dustry, one  in  every  four  is  engaged  in 
defense- related  work. 

We  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
talent  stagnate  as  defense-related  jobs 
disappear  and  unemployment  grows.  In 
todays  economy  it  at>pears  that  the  ini- 
tial victims  of  the  Job  shortage  are  sci- 
enttflc.  technical,  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel, and  we  must  take  immediate  re- 
medial measures. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  problem 
of  conversion  for  some  time.  In  1964,  I 
first  intrtxluced  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Economic  Conversion  Commis- 
sion. This  Commission  would  consider 
the  problems  arising  from  a  conversion 
from  heavy  defense  spending  to  a  civUian 
economy,  and  encourage  appropriate 
planning  and  programing  by  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  to  facilitate  the  Nation's 
economic  conversion  capability. 

With  the  gradual  phaseout  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  problem  of  conversion 
has  become  serious  and  immediate. 
Every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  plan 
and  implement  programs  for  an  orderly 
transition  from  defense  research  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  solve  pressing  domes- 
tic problems. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
of  1970.  legislation  which  authorizes  M50 
million  over  a  3-year  period  for  general 
conversion  research,  for  retraining  of 
defense  and  space-oriented  scientists 
and  technicians,  and  for  assistance  to 
defense-related  small  business  firms. 
Specifically,  the  bUl  provides  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  sponsor 
conversion  research  and  that  it  develop 
and  administer  retraining  programs  for 
technical  personnel.  It  provides  further 
that  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce sponsor  conversion  programs  for 
management  personnel.  Rnally,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  asked 
to  assist  small  firms  in  conversion  by 
providing  technical  granU,  loan  guar- 
antees, and  interest  assistance  payments. 
I  believe  there  is  widespread  support 
in  the  House  for  legislation  of  this  na- 


ture and  I  am  hopeful  of  gjeedy  and 
careful  consideration.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  give  fuU  airing  to  such  pro- 
posals The  future  of  the  country  depends 
on  how  we  attack  and  resolve  such 
problems  as  poverty,  housing,  and  en- 
vironmental poUution.  We  can  fully 
utilize  our  problem-solving  resources 
only  through  the  effective  conversion  of 
sclentlflc  and  technical  talent  from  dis- 
appearing defense  jobs  to  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  economy. 


JAMES  FARMER  PRAISES  PROJECT 
TO  RETURN  OVERSEAS  PROP- 
ERTY FOR  USE  BY   THE  STATES 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  90th  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  recommended 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  State  surplus  property 
agencies  explore  possibilities  for  return- 
ing unneeded  overseas  property  to  the 
United  States  for  further  Federal  utili- 
zation and  for  donation  to  the  States. 
This  recommendation  is  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  865,  90th  Congress, 
which  resulted  from  a  study  by  a  sub- 
committee under  my  chairmanship. 

Through  an  outstanding  feat  of  co- 
operation, the  groups  concerned,  acting 
on  the  committee's  recommendation, 
have  developed  a  unique  pilot  project 
that  shows  both  substantial  tangible  re- 
sults for  today  and  great  promise  tor  to- 
morrow. Already  over  250  container  vans 
have  now  been  shipped  from  Germany 
and  Japan  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
expense  of  the  States,  for  channeling  in- 
to our  Federal  donable  property  program. 
This  program,  establliihed  by  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Federal  Property  Act, 
provides  surplus  personal  property  to  our 
States  lor  education,  public  health,  and 
civU  defense  purposes. 

Last  August  25,  the  Army  pier  at  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  was  the  scene  of  a  notable 
episode  In  this  story.  An  entire  shipload 
of  property  from  the  Par  East  arrived 
writh  over  9,000  measurement  tons  of 
Federal  property  unneeded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment overseas.  Some  4,750  tons  of  this 
property  were  earmarked  for  the  dona- 
tion program.  The  rest  is  to  be  distributed 
by  GSA  for  further  Federal  utilization. 
At  a  ceremony  to  celebrate  the  ship's 
unloading,  attended  by  high  Federal  and 
State  officials,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  James 
Farmer,  spoke  some  significant  words 
about  the  importance  of  the  event  and 
ot  the  program  itself.  They  ate  words 
of  hope  and  help  that  inspire  as  well 
as  inform.  They  are,  I  believe,  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: and  I  Inserted  It  In  the  Rxcokd 
at  this  point: 
SmruMO  or  PaomtTT  »moM  PadFic-Asu 

Ana 
I  am  sure  tliat  reprteentatives  of  the  De- 
partment  Of  Defense,   OSA,  HZW  and  the 
National  Aoodatlon  of  State  Agencies  for 
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Surplua  Property,  who  comprteed  the  task 
lorce  organlMd  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendatJoua  m  the  i4th  report  of  the  Hoiwe 
Gommlttee  on  Octemmeat  Oper»Uona  to  the 
90tti  CtJiigrcaB.  regardUiB  the  rwtum  o(  per- 
sotut  properties  no  longer  needed  by  DOD 
overseas  opcr-Hons.  did  nut  believe  thnt  the 
"oversejs  program"  they  devised  would  be 
the  great  success  nor  achieve  the  outstand- 
ing results  that  It  has  up  to  Ihu  time.  It 
took  the  combined  efforts  of  all  members 
of  the  task  force  over  six  months  to  develop 
aa  experimental  program  to  enable  the  re- 
turn of  properly  overeeas,  no  longer  needed 
by  Department  of  Defense  activities,  to  the 
United  SUtee  for  further  federal  utlll*a- 
tlon  and  lor  donation  for  health,  education, 
and  civil  defense  purposes  on  a  basis  which 
would  enable  the  cost*— In  the  case  of  fed- 
eral utilization — to  be  economical  and — In 
the  case  of  donation — to  be  within  the  realm 
of  "donation." 

My  office  of  surplus  property  utilization 
assigned  one  of  Us  meml>er8  to  .ijpearhead 
the  screening  and  shipment  of  property  In 
Germany.  The  NaUonal  Association  of  State 
Agencies  for  Surplus  Properly  formed  an 
Overaeas  program  group  whose  Initial  twelve 
Stale  members  contributed  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  that  organization  to  also  furnish 
a  screener  to  work  In  Oermany.  With  the 
advice,  counsel  and  assistance  of  OSA  and 
DOD  staffs,  both  bere  and  In  Germany,  the 
test  prcgrAm  began  operating  on  a  full-time 
basis  la  May  lfl69.  The  first  concalnerload 
of  propertv.  approximately  40  meisurement 
tons,  w.ia  received  by  the  Maryland  State 
Agency  for  Surplus  Property  the  latter  part 
of  June  Many  of  the  Items  m  thit  con- 
tainer and  In  subsequent  containers  were  of 
the  kinds  and  types  desperately  needed  by 
health,  education  and  dvll  defense  insutu- 
tions.  and  which  hiVl  not  twen  available  In 
the  surplus  sueam  within  the  continental 
United  States  for  many  years. 

By  the  middle  of  Novemljer  1989,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  test  program  for  Germany 
had  proven  quite  successful.  As  a  result.  In  a 
meetlog  at  that  time  with  offl=lal5  of  DOD. 
OSA,  our  department,  and  the  National  A&so- 
elation  of  State  agencies  for  surplus  property, 
It  was  determined  the  Germany  program 
would  be  put  on  an  Indefinite  basis  and  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  whole  of  Eiu-ope.  It  was 
also  determined  the  same  test  procedures 
would  be  tried  in  the  Pacific  area.  A  similar 
Joint  task  fore?  group  vlalled  Department  of 
Defense  Installsclons  tn  Japan.  Vietnam. 
Thailand  and  Okmawa  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal with  officials  at  these  Installations  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  starting  the  test  pro- 
gram. As  a  result.  It  was  decided  the  test  pro- 
gram would  be  Initiated  only  In  Japan  and 
Okinawa.  Here  again,  through  the  cooperaUve 
efforts  Of  all  members  of  the  Task  Force  and 
with  the  financial  oselstance  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  agencies  for  surplus 
property,  my  office  of  surplus  property  uul- 
Izatlon  was  able  to  assign  a  member  of  Its 
staff  to  Okinawa  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  agencies  for  surplus  property 
provided  a  man  to  work  m  Japan  and  an- 
other to  work  in  Okinawa.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  also  placed  staff  In  Oki- 
nawa and  subsequently  In  Japan.  The  first 
container-load  of  property  arrived  at  the 
CalUornla  State  Agency  for  surplus  property 
from  Okinawa  In  January  1970.  Here  again 
as  In  the  case  of  property  returned  from 
Oermany.  the  kinds  and  types  made  avail- 
able are  sorely  needed  by  Health,  education 
and  ClvU  Defense  enaues. 

Just  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  Impact 
these  programs  have  had  on  the  surplus 
property  utlllaatlon  program  of  the  depart- 
ment, tlirtnigb  August  1970,  101  oontalners 
of  property  which  had  a  federal  acqulsiuon 
cost  of  >7.S  million  have  been  returned  from 
Germany  and  distributed  to  the  presently 
participating  27  state  agencies  for  surplus 
property,  21  containers  of  property  have  been 


received  from  the  Pacific  area,  having  an 
acquisition  cost  of  »7  mllliou  through  the 
same  date. 

We  are  today  witnessing  and  celebrating 
the  return  of  a  complete  shipload  of  prop- 
erty from  the  Pacific-Asia  area  for  further 
Federal  reutllUatlon  and  for  donation  for 
health,  educauon  and  dvll  defense  purposes. 
The  combined  efforts  of  all  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  concerned  Is  represented  by 
this  shipload  of  properly.  Never,  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  surplus  property  utlllzs'.lon  pro- 
gram, have  we  witnessed  such  complete  co- 
operauon  and  dedlcauon  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies  In  accomplishing  a  goal  as  we 
have  witnessed  In  this  overseas  program.  I 
want  to  express  on  t>ehalf  of  HEW  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  Mr,  Kunzlg,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  GSA.  to  Dr,  Uarrs.  of  the  Defense 
Department,  and  to  Mr,  Underwood,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Sute 
Agencies  for  Surplus  Property,  for  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  ihey  have  made  In 
making  this  overseas  program  a  true  success 
As  far  as  I  can  recall,  this  is  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  our  country  that  properly 
no  longer  needed  in  overseas  defense  opera- 
tions has  been  so  returned  to  the  Continental 
United  States  for  further  Federal  reutUlxa- 
uon  and  for  donation  to  health,  education 
and  civil  defense  Institutions.  I  also  believe 
that  the  roreslghtedness  of  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee  on  dobable 
property  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment OperaUons.  Congressman  John  S.  Mon- 
agan.  In  making  the  recommendation  In  the 
I4th  report  of  that  committee  to  the  90th 
Congress,  should  be  commended.  There  Is  no 
doubt  but  that,  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
FMeral  agencies  and  health,  education  and 
civil  defense  done«s  will  save  millions  of  tax 
dollars  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  to  purchase  property  they  will  now  re- 
ceive through  this  overseas  program.  In  this 
manner,  swords  are  t»lng  beaten  Into  plow- 
shares. Materials  no  longer  needed  for  de- 
fense are  now  returning  to  aid  In  the  defense 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  against  dis- 
ease, ignorance  and  illiteracy,  and.  poverty. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tAxpayera  are  receiving 
a  partial  return  of  the  tax  dollars  used  to 
acquire  this  property. 


SUPPORT  OP  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleaiaics  in  welcoming  and  com- 
mending Col.  Frank  Bonnan  after  hLs 
important  mlsaioil  to  12  foreign  cap- 
itals on  behalf  of  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

Colonel  Borman's  appearance  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  dramatizes 
the  plight  of  our  captured  servicemen 
and  of  their  families  who  have  tried  so 
desperately,  but  in  vain,  to  leam  the 
fate  of  their  sons,  husbands,  and  fa- 
thers. The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  over  l.SOO  men  are  missing  or  cap- 
tured in  Vietnam.  Some  400  of  these  men 
have  been  on  the  Department's  list  for 
more  than  4  years. 

Despite  intense  American  diplomatic 
efforts  during  the  last  6  years,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have  refused 
even  minimal  cooperation.  Not  only  have 
they  failed  to  release  VB.  prisoners,  but 
h^ve  Ignored  pleas  for  a  list  of  prisoners. 
They  have  conslstenUy  refused  to  per- 
mit inspection  of  their  POW  camps  by 
neutnil  observers.  They  have  refused  to 


release  sick  and  wounded  captives.  Fi- 
nally, they  have  permitted  only  about 
100  prifoners  to  write  home. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
have  even  failed  to  respond  to  the  direct 
pleas  of  the  wives  of  missing  American 
servicemen.  POW  wives  have  coura- 
geously orsanizcd  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  learn  of  their  husbands.  Local  groups 
of  POW  families  rising  up  around  the 
country  have  initiated  write-Hanoi  cam- 
paicms.  made  speeches,  and  appeared  on 
television.  Many  have  as.^umed  the  role 
of  global  ambassadors,  meeting  with  the 
North  Vletnan;eie  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
with  other  world  leaders.  These  efforts 
have  dramatized  the  plight  of  tlie  POWs 
to  the  world.  However,  they  have  failed 
to  move  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

Such  mistreatment  of  prisoners  Is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress 
I  cosponsored  a  resolution  urging  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  and  press- 
ing the  U.S.  Government  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  obtain  prompt  release 
of  prisoners.  This  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  on  December  2, 
1969,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  support- 
ing the  President's  efforts  to  obtain  peace 
with  justice  in  Vietnam,  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  dramatizing  the  Inhumane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  of  their  families. 

Today's  joint  session  of  Congress  with 
Col,  Frank  Borman  is  a  further  essential 
step.  The  US,  Congress  should  and  must 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  individuals 
and  groups  who  have  worked  .50  hard  to 
improve  the  treatment  and  obtain  the 
release  of  Americans  In  Southeast  Asian 
prisons.  For  this  reason  I  fully  ."support 
an  additional  resolution  being  introduced 
into  the  House  today  dedicating  this 
year's  observance  of  Veterans  Day  to  the 
American  prisoners  of  war.  These  men 
deserve  the  unqualified  support  of  all 
Americans.  In  enacting  this  resolution. 
the  Congress  will  demonstrate  that  these 
men  have  not  been  forgotten  and  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  proper 
treatment  and  release. 

Perhaps  the  weight  of  public  opinion, 
led  by  the  Congress,  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish what  dlplonuwy  has  thus  far 
been  imable  to  do  It  is  quite  appropriate 
that  the  upcoming  Veterans  Day  be  ded- 
icated to  those  who  have  given  so  much 
for  their  country.  These  Americans  de- 
serve nothing  less  than  our  firmest  sup- 
port In  the  effort  to  bring  them  home. 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

(Mr.  StKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  eirtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmderstand- 
ably,  everyone  wants  to  save  life  and  limb 
and  there  Is  general  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  safety  standards  In  In- 
dustry. The  Bouse  may  consider  such  a 
measure  next  week.  My   distinguished 


colleague,  the  Honorable  William  Sin- 
CE«  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  and  others  have 
loined  in  Introducing  an  Occupatiorial 
Safety  and  Health  Act  which  b  to  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  H.K.  1S785 
reported  by  the  EducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee.  _. ,      _ 

We  seek  a  subsUtute  bill  to  provide  an 
effective  health  and  safety  bill  but  one 
without  the  serious  objectloiis  wWch 
have  been  voiced  to  the  committee  bill, 
m  simple  terms,  we  want  to  avoid  too 
much  power  from  Washington  in  this 

For  instance,  we  propose  that  the  pro- 
Eram  be  administered  by  a  board  which 
is  directly  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  health  and  safety  In  Industry.  We  be- 
lieve this  Is  preferable  to  vesting  all  func- 
tions in  the  Secreury  of  Labor  in  a  cen- 
tralized Washington  operation. 

This  is  a  new  program.  It  wUl  have  to 
try  its  wings.  The  subsUtute  biU  gives 
flexlbtUty  in  'ta  appUcaUon.  This  is  need- 
ed in  a  new  program.  We  think  a  bill 
which  does  not  mandate  cumbersome 
standards-setting  processes  '<«''L„°f 
more  effecUve  by  virtue  of  being  more 
acceptable  both  to  labor  and  m^age- 
ment  and  will  create  far  fewer  problems. 
In  this  connecUon,  as  one  lllustrataon. 
the  committee  bill  gives  the  inspectors 
dictatorial  powers  which  In  the  wrong 
hands  could  work  against  an  effective 

"'^^h^'commlttee  bin  does  not  speU  out 
guidelines  on  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards and  we  consider  this  an  InvlUUon 
to  bureaucratic  meddling  which  caj  pro- 
duce untold  problems  in  the  operation  of 

"'in  "other  words,  we  seek  to  avoid  an 
unworkable  bill  or  one  which  creates 
unreasonable  problem.  We  want  the 
program  to  succeed.  We  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  State  plans  and 
a  realistic  acceptance  of  programs  best 
adapted  to  the  Individual  States  and  to 
1,^1  communlUes.  This  in  itself  Is  of 
considerable  Importance. 

We  do  not  consider  the  substitute  bill 
to  be  slanted  toward  any  particular 
group  but  beUeve  that  it  will  encourage 
cooperaUon  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  Goveniment  to  achlwe  a  r«d- 
IsOc  and  useful  program  which  actu- 
ally does  save  Ufe  and  limb. 


than  the  threat  of  higher  commercial 
rates  resulting  from  the  Increased  risks 
arising  from  the  recent  hijacking  and  the 
destrucUon  of  four  airliners  by  Arab 
commandos. 

This  action  by  the  Department  ol 
Transportation  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  Insurance  business  on  a 
large  scale,  committing  the  taxpayers  of 
America  to  a  potential  UabUlty  of  $3.2 
billion  on  private  equipment. 

The  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  baa 
committed  the  administration  to  this  In- 
surance program  under  the  same  provi- 
sions of  the  law  which  the  administraUon 
attempted  to  provide  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment loans  of  almost  »1  billion  to  the  In- 
solvent Peiui-Central  Railroad. 

Let  us  understand  what  b  going  on  In 
this  situation.  The  Federal  Government 
is  Insuring  private  property  which  Is 
principally  mortgaged,  or  in  some  eases 
owned  substantially  by  commercial 
banks.  What  this  reaUy  amounU  to  is  an 
insurance  coverage  on  a  bank  loan  as- 
set In  a  sense,  the  taxpayers  of  America 
are  paying  the  premium  for  insurance 
on  a  bank  loan  to  the  airUnes. 

This  may  be  a  perfecUy  necessary  de- 
cision and  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration's  acUon.  However,  If  tbe 
U.S  Government  is  to  become  an  in- 
surer of  last  resort,  why  should  It  stop 
when  it  insures  the  assets  of  American 
bankers?  Why  not  consider  providing 
Insuiance  coverage  to  homeowners  in 
urban  areas  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
insurance  on  their  property  or  their 
small  business  activity  simply  because  It 
Is  located  In  a  high-risk  area?  For  toe 
same  reason,  why  should  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  consider  the  posslbU- 
ity  of  extending  casualty  and  lUblUBr 
coverage  to  motorists  who  are  assessel 
Impossible  premiums  or  who  cannot  ob- 
tain coverage  at  a  reasonable  rate  sim- 
ply because  they  happen  to  live  in  a  high- 
risk  community. 

II  we  bail  out  the  banker  and  the 
giant  corporation,  why  not  help  the  small 
homeowner  and  the  citizen. 


TWO  PRESIDENTS  SCOOEST  A  RE- 
SPONSIBLE APPROACH  TO  CAM- 
PUS UNREST 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 
(Mr.  VANK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  «f"^,"  'if 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ,„j._ 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  an- 
nDunced  that  the  Federal  Government 
wiU  offer  alrlme  "war  risk  Insurance  to 
cover  334  planes  operated  by  American 
tatern3tlonal  air  carriers.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  said  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  offer  a^a- 
tlon  war  risk  coverage  because  lt_  is  not 
available  at  "a  reasonable  rate  from 
commercial  Insurers.  He  I"f"»er  stated 
that  annual  premiums  for  the  Govern- 
ment insurance  would  be  20  cents  per 
1100  of  insurance,  double  the  present 
commercial  rates  but  considerably  less 


(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recenUy  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  lady  in  my  district  who  was 
about  to  enroU  at  Western  niinois  Uni- 
versity for  the  faU  term.  In  her  letter 
-he  expressed  considerable  concern  and 
apprehension  about  the  possibUity  ot 
campus  violence— a  fear  which  I  am  sure 
is  plaguing  the  minds  of  the  students 
parents  as  well.  The  coed  enclosed  with 
her  letter  a  letter  she  had  received  from 
Western  Illinois  University  Pregfe"* 
John  T.  Bemhard.  In  his  letter,  P««- 
dent  Bemhard  pointed  out  that  although 
Western  has  been  fortunate  in  avoidmg 
■■violent  and  criminal  extremes,  it  wo^d 
be  folly  not  to  face  the  adverse  poaslbai- 
ues  of  an  unpredictable  future." 


With  that  the  president  went  on  to 
discuss  not  (Bily  the  poUcies  and  pro<»- 
dures  of  the  university  relating  to  the 
outbreak  of  trouble,  but  the  responsibility 
of  the  university  community  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  In  the  first  place.  In 
his  words: 

No  rules,  regulations,  Uws  or  poUoemen— 
however  useful  and  necessary— can  keep  a 
university  dynamic  and  viable.  Only  atrong 
human  dedication  can  keep  the  tortsh  ol 
teaming  vital  and  bright. 

And  the  president  made  a  torthilglit 
appeal  to  the  students: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  oppoM  violent  and 
destructive  acts  on  our  campus.  Be  a  forth- 
right agent  for  positive  action  leading  to 
progress  within  the  context  of  pesedul 
change  11  you  move  m  this  humane  and 
clvlllied  direction.  Western  •wUI  benefit  Im- 
mensely from  your  penonal  dedication. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  I  read  this  letter  I 
was  struck  of  how  closely  the  thoughts 
of  President  Bemhard  paralleled  those 
enunciated  by  President  Nixon  tn  his 
Kansas  State  University  speech  last 
week: 

It  is  time  for  responsible  university  and 
college  administrators,  faculty  and  sttidsnt 
leaders  to  sutnd  up  and  be  counted.  Only 
they  can  save  higher  education  In  America. 
It  cannot  be  saved  by  government. 

And  again,  from  President  Nixon's 
speech: 

It  iwjulree  that  tl»  members  of  the  »o»- 
demlc  community  rise  firmly  In  the  defense 
of  the  free  pursuit  of  truth— that  they  de- 
fend it  as  eealoualy  today  against  threau 
from  within  as  they  have  at  other  tunes 
against  threats  from  without. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  forceful  and 
forthright  sUtements  of  two  presidents- 
one,  the  president  of  a  university:  the 
other  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Despite  their  differing  responsibillUes 
and  perspectives  they  share  a  common 
hope  and  belief  that  the  university  com- 
munity can  and  should  deal  effectively 
with  its  own  problems  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  outside  intervention.  That  be- 
lief will  be  vigorously  tested  and  chal- 
lenged across  the  Nation  this  year.  Its 
affirmation  will  depend  primarily  on 
whether  those  in  tbe  academic  commu- 
nity are  willing,  in  President  Nlxon'a 
worts,  to  "take  an  uncompromising 
stand  against  those  who  reject  the  rules 
of  civilized  conduct  and  of  respect  for 
others,"  or  whether  they,  "fall  into  a 
slavish  conformity  vrith  those  who  falsely 
claim  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  new  gen- 
eration, out  of  fear  that  it  would  be  un- 
popular— or  considered  square — not  to 
follow  their  lead,'  In  the  meantime,  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  waits,  and  watohes. 
and  hopes  and  prays  that  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  can  master  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  termed,  "the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation today.'" 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  have  not 
yet  taken  the  time  to  read  President  Nix- 
on's Kansas  State  speech  1  commend 
it  to  their  reading  and  refer  them  to  the 
September  \1  Record,  page  E8272.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
fun  text  of  the  letter  which  Western  n- 
Unols  University  President  John  T.  Bern- 
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hard  sent  to  all  his  students  last  July. 
The  letter  follows: 

WESTUtN  IlXINOlS  DNTVCasnT. 

jfocomb,  lU^  July  1970. 
ETCAS  SrmtNT :  As  you  well  know,  the 
cajnpuscfi  of  many  American  colleges  and  unl- 
verslUe*  have  In  recent  months  been  scarred 
by  terrible  episodes  of  violence,  blood- 
shed, and  deetruction.  Much  of  our  colleglat« 
turbulence  stems  from  a  sense  of  emotional 
outrage  created  by  the  war  in  Indochina,  the 
Allegedly  slow  pace  of  domestic  reform,  and 
the  conviction  that  baa  now  becocoe  the 
scapegoat  of  American  youth  society.  Much 
of  this  ferment  l»  based  upon  leglOmate  con- 
cern about  the  future  plight  of  humanity  in 
a  world  growing  more  bitter  each  day. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  this  outrage  has 
erupted  Into  form*  that  are  wanton  and  in- 
humane. AppiLreutly,  a  small  hard-core  mili- 
tant group  la  determined  to  achieve  a  major 
objective:  the  destruction  of  the  American 
university  as  a  keystone  of  our  total  society. 
Obviously,  no  university  worthy  of  lis  name 
can  tolerate  the  mtoler«bIe;  but  this  la  easier 
said  than  done. 

A  unlversltS  Is  both  powerful  and  fragile. 
Its  great  strength  lies  in  its  educational  mis- 
sion and  in  Ita  general  service  to  the  public — 
key  element*  which  support  the  progress  of 
human  civilization.  However,  a  university  Is 
%}ifft  very  vulnerable  to  physical  attack.  It 
IB  almost  defenseless;  it  cannot  become  an 
arm*d  camp  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
n«edam  of  thought;  nor  can  It  financlaUy 
support  a  large  police  establishment.  As  a 
last  resort  of  self-defense,  it  must  rely  upon 
the  asaUtanoe  of  outside  law  enforcement 
agencles- 

Ai  Western,  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
RTQldlng  violent  and  criminal  extromei.  While 
our  students  arc  interested  in  and  concerned 
about  the  large  society  around  them,  they  are 
genuinely  committed  to  democratic  dialogue 
and  peaceful  change.  This  is  a  condition  for 
which  all  friends  and  supporters  of  W.I.U. 
are  indeed  grateful  and  proud.  Hopefully,  It 
wiU  continue  to  be  the  case,  but  It  would  be 
folly  not  to  face  the  adverse  poaalbUltles  of 
an  unpredictable  future. 

In  all  fairness.  I  think  that  you  should  be 
awar«  of  the  attached  major  policy  statement 
of  our  Board  of  Governors.  Usued  first  on 
May  15.  10«8.  and  revised  on  February  21, 
1970.  I  have  also  attached  a  statement  of 
Internal  procedure  which  we  are  prepared  to 
apply  at  Western  should  any  unbappy  dis- 
turbance arise  in  the  future.  Please  study 
these  statemenU  carefully  and  make  yourself 
aware  of  all  the  Implication*  connected  with 
disruptive  campus  behavior.  Your  full  coop- 
eration and  support  in  this  sensitive  area  are 
Tcrr  much  n«eded  and  will  b«  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Above  all  else,  the  university  must  remain 
a  congenial  abode  of  the  free  human  spirit. 
This  Is  a  subtle  but  extremely  significant 
element,  without  which  the  campus  would 
merely  be  a  collection  of  oold  buUdlngs  and 
isolated  indlTlduals.  Without  the  good  will  of 
faculty,  students,  staff,  aliimnl,  and  friend*. 
no  university  can  ever  achiere  or  retain  this 
quality  of  spirit.  No  rules,  regulations,  laws, 
or  policemen — however  useful  and  neces- 
sary— can  keep  a  university  dynamic  and  vi- 
able. Only  strong  human  dedication  can  keep 
the  torch  of  learning  vital  and  bright. 

In  all  earnestness.  I  urge  your  active  sup- 
port for  the  future  destiny  of  Western  nil- 
nol*  University.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  op- 
pose violent  and  destructive  act*  on  our 
campus.  Be  a  forthright  agent  for  poriCtve 
action  leidlng  to  progress  within  the  context 
of  peaceful  change  If  you  move  In  this  hu- 
mane and  clvUtaed  direction.  Western  will 
benefit  Immeoiaely  from  your  peraozial  dedi- 
cation. 

Beat  wtshee  for  a  bright  futur«  at  WJ.U.t 
Very  sincerely, 

JoHir  T.  BEaNHA«o, 

PresUUnt. 


THE  INNOVATION  MIRAGE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  ol  Illinois  afiked  and 
waa  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  received  a  copy  of 
the  convocation  speech  delivered  at 
Rocklord  College  In  my  hometown  of 
Rockford,  111.,  by  its  distinguished  presi- 
dent and  my  good  friend.  John  Howard. 
President  Howard  chose  as  his  topic, 
"The  Imiovation  Mirage."  His  thought- 
ful presentation  questions  the  automatic 
worth  we  tend  to  attach  to  change  ana 
innovation  in  our  society  and  what  all 
this  portends  for  the  quality  of  our  cl\11i- 
zation.  President  Howard  poses  the 
questions : 

Why  should  anyone  preeuroe  that  new- 
ness, per  se.  Is  to  be  equated  with  worth- 
iness? Why  Is  that  which  is  different  auto- 
maUcaUy  regarded  as  an  improvement? 

And  to  this  he  adds  the  observation 
that,  among  other  things,  the  speed 
with  which  change  Is  taking  place  has 
a  disorienting  and  confusing  Impact 
upon  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  full  text  of  President 
Howard's  convocation  speech.  It  pro- 
vides considerable  food  for  thought  not 
only  for  educators  but  for  anyone  In- 
terested and  concerned  about  the  future 
direction  of  our  society.  The  speech 
follows: 

Thc   Innovation    Maacx 
(Opening  convocation  address  by  President 
John  A.  Howard.  Sept.  9.  1970.  at  Rockford 
CoUege) 

In  1B33.  the  city  of  Chicago  celebrated  IW 
centennial  with  a  World's  Fair.  The  theme 
of  that  fair  was,  "A  Century  of  Progress. " 
All  forty-eight  sUtes.  a  great  many  foreign 
countries  and  most  of  the  major  manufac- 
turers provided  a  vost  array  of  exhlblU  to 
dramatize  the  cultural  and*  technological 
achievements  of  man.  The  millions  of  visitors 
marvelled  at  what  they  saw.  It  1*  tuillkely 
that  It  occurred  to  any  of  them  to  question 
the  theme.  Man's  progress  was  impressive 
and  the  world  had  converged  on  Chicago  to 
congratulate  tt*elf. 

Anyone  who  would  boast  today  that  man 
hod  Ju*t  completed  a  century  of  progress 
would  encounter  many  startled  response* 
of  "A  century  of  WHAT?"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  grand  sweep  toward  an  even 
tirlghter  day  ha*  toet  It*  momentum.  Man  is 
beaet  with  so  many  quandaries  he  is  not 
even  sure  which  direction  1*  forward.  We 
have  lou  of  things  on  the  increase — hoetlll- 
tles  and  polarities,  psychoses  and  neuroses, 
air  and  water  Impurities,  an  over-production 
of  babies — but  few  people  would  claim  tb.it 
these  abundances  or  any  others  add  up  to 
progress. 

Given  the  present  state  of  affairs,  man 
needs  to  put  on  his  thlnkuig  cap  and  try 
to  agure  out  what  wUl  make  it  possible  for 
man  UJ  live  with  hlmaclf  and  with  other 
people.  All  the  material  comfort*  and  labor- 
saving  devices  and  medical  advances  are  to 
no  avail  if  people  are  suffering  personality 
disintegration  a*  Individuals  and  fighting 
each  other  when  they  are  In  groups.  Somehow 
wa  are  going  to  have  to  domeetlcate  mankind 
so  that  he  will  not  destroy  himself  individu- 
ally or  collectively. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  magnitude  of  our 
dlfflcultlea  will  provide  the  impetus  for  more 
people  to  pay  attention  to  the  general  pre- 
dicament. In  a  recent  article  entitled  "Ver- 
tical Is  To  Uve — Hortxontal  Is  To  EHe".  Buck- 
minater  Fuller  obaenrea  how  tjie  oonacloua- 


nasa  of  the  results  of  carelessness  forces  a 
person  to  be  careful.  The  airplane  mechanic, 
recognising  that  lives  could  be  endangered 
if  he  doe*  his  work  aloppily,  exercises  the 
greatest  c*re  when  he  is  performing  his  pro- 
feaalonal  duties,  but  In  all  likelihood,  at  the 
end  of  the  day  he  gets  into  his  car  arid  la 
Just  as  foolish  on  the  highway  as  everyone 
else.  Puller  uses  the  phrase,  "inherent  In- 
tegrity of  spontaneous  behavior,"  to  de- 
scribe thc  high  level  of  performance  of  air 
transport  personnel,  who  automatically  work 
with  great  care,  conditioned  as  they  are  to 
the  critical  reeponsiblUUes  they  bear. 

Another  writer  concerned  with  flight  per- 
sonnel and  human  behavior,  Earl  Hubbard, 
states.  "It  is  not  a  question  of  taate— os  to 
whether  you  drink  or  take  pot  or  sulk.  It  is 
a  question  of  survival  .  .  The  rlRht  to  do 
a*  you  please  nuty  be  debatable  in  a  domU- 
tory.  but  It  Is  not  debatable  on  the  frontiers 
of  space  .  .  .  Moral  behavior  Is  survival  be- 
havior. Moral  behavlc»  is  concerned  with 
the  Bur\'tval  of  the  race  of  man." 

Perhaps  the  time  bos  come  to  recognize 
that  we  are  really  dealing  with  thc  survival 
of  man  at  leaat  a*  much  In  the  dorroltorlea 
as  In  preparing  a  plane  for  flight.  People 
may  have  become  so  interdependent  and 
human  problems  may  have  become  so  threat- 
ening that  our  society  will  not  aiu-vive  free- 
wheeling behavior  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
lege student  or  the  housewife  or  the  store 
clerk,  any  more  than  the  plane  could  stay  In 
the  air  If  the  mechanic*  and  flight  engineers 
and  pilot*  book  such  an  attitude.  Buckmln- 
ster  Puller  often  refers  to  the  earth  a*  a 
space-ship.  It  could  be  that  we  ore  rapidly 
reaching  the  time  when  all  earth -dwellers 
are  going  to  have  to  perform  with  the  same 
high  degree  of  respooslblUty  toward  each 
other  that  astronauta  do  In  their  miniature 
spaceship*. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man  must  discover 
some  better  ways  to  condUct  himself.  We 
who  ore  bleased  with  the  vocaUoo  of  using 
our  minds,  whether  temporarily  involved  In 
that  vocation  as  student*  or  permanently  as 
teachers,  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity, 
and  probably  an  obllgaUon.  to  think  our 
way  through  the  troubles  that  Ue  about  us 
and  seek  some  more  effective  answers.  That 
process  requires  challenging  and  re-worklng 
the  common  assumptions  of  our  time  if  we 
are  to  Identify  and  proclaim  more  produc- 
tive ones. 

This  morning  I  wUh  to  examine  with  you 
a  very  pervasive  aasumptlon  that  seems  to 
underlie  much  of  man's  present  activity.  The 
aasumptlon  Is  that  Innovation  is  a  good 
thing.  In  one  of  the  books  assigned  this  year 
for  precollege  reading  by  the  entering  stu- 
dent*. The  Silent  ZMngua^e.  Edward  Hall 
state*.  "Not  only  do  we  Americans  segment 
and  scbedijle  time,  but  we  look  ahead  and  or* 
oriented  almost  entirely  toward  the  future. 
We  like  new  things  and  we  are  preoccupied 
with  change."  He  la  right.  We  are  preoccu- 
pied with  change.  The  individual  or  the  or- 
ganliatlon  that  is  constantly  springing 
something  new  not  only  attract*  Interest, 
but  auracts  allegiance  as  well. 

Corporations  which  used  to  advertise  their 
stability  and  venerabllity  with  reminders 
that  -tbu  had  been  In  business  since  1666 
or  some  other  impressive  by-gone  year,  now 
wlfih  to  convey  an  Impression  of  being  ahead 
of  the  time*.  Watch  the  ad*  and  you  will  be 
startled.  I  think,  to  note  how  many  ore 
bristUng  with  the  InnovaUon  image. 

However,  it  Isnt  Just  the  proflt-maktng 
enterprises  that  are  so  Inclined.  EducaUon* 
too.  has  caught  the  bug.  CoUege  admissions 
Uterature,  Including  oar  own,  presents  In- 
novation a*  a  recurrent  theme,  with  each 
academic  institution  proclaiming  Itself  to 
be  a  fertile  source  of  novelty,  experiment  and 
Invention.  In  response  to  the  advloe  of  the 
academic  ccaununlty.  President  Nixon  has 
announced  bis  aupport  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Academy  for  Higher  EducaUon 
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which  would  have  as  one  of  its  primary 
functions  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  r« 
information  about  innovations  which  coUeges 
and  unlversiues  have  "^d"^^.°"  ^^ 
the  newest  periodicals  serving  higher  edu- 
cation la  entitled  simply.  Chang^.  »n^f»; 
turea  innovative  theory  and  practice.  A  recent 
pubUcation  by  the  Committee  ^^  E»°°^= 
Development  is  labelled,  •■Th%Sc^'^^ J^,^ 
the  Challenge  of  Innovation."  InnovaUon  Is 
an  "m'-thing.  If  you  can  out-Innovate  the 
nest  guy.  It  1*  presumed  you  are  headed 
atrolght  for  glory.  *.„,.i^  .«,r 

A  question  poses  itself.  Why  should  any- 
one presume  that  newness,  per  se.  Is  to  be 
equated  with  worthiness?  Why  Is  that  which 
U    different    automatically    regarded    as    an 
improvement?  Actually,  the  speed  with  which 
change  is  taking  place  has  a  disorienting  and 
confusing   impact    upon    people.    John   Jay 
Chapman  vividly  described  this  phenomenon : 
"The  young   person  .  .  .  during   the   post 
Quarter   century  ha*  been  like  a  rat  in   a 
bag  which  the  rat-catcher  keeps  agltaUng 
1^  the  creatures  teeth  get  a  purchase  on 
the  prison.  The  .  .  .  youth   cannot   be   ex- 
pected    to  get  hold   of   any  Idea  while  the 
kaleidoscope   Is  turning  so  furiously.  Be  Is 
numb  and  dizzy.  He  cannot  connect  hi*  read- 
ing with  his  environment;  for  the  books  of 
the  world  have  been  projected  out  of  qui- 
etude. They  reflect  stability,  depth,   relaxa- 
tion   and  all  those  conditions  of  peace  and 
harmony  which  moke  thought  possible.  The 
youth    therefore,  diaoarda  book*  as  incora- 
preheMible— foolish  in  fact.  Education  has 
for  the  time  being  lost  Its  slgnlflcance." 

Although  this  excerpt  is  drawn  from  an 
essay  more  than  flfty  years  old.  It  seem* 
aliogether  pertment  today.  The  coUege  stu- 
dent now  IS  Ukewlse  beset  with  the  circum- 
stances of  perpetual  flux  on  campus  as  well 
as  off  Even  before  the  colleges  became  em- 
broiled in  the  push  and  shove  turbulence 
of  groups  pressing  their  demands  and  griev- 
ances, the  colleges  were  emulatmg  the  out- 
side world  with  new  courses,  new  calendara, 
new  currlcuU.  new  teaching  devices  and  new 
horlaons  succeeding  each  other  as  swiftly  as 
new  styles  in  women's  clothing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  vogue  for  independ- 
ent study  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  fascination 
with  Innovation,  Like  many  other  novelties, 
this  one  seems  to  have  been  accepted  with- 
out critical   analysis  and   to  be  carried   on 
without  meaningful  evaluation.  It  should  be 
ascertained,  for  instance,  whether  the  aggre- 
gate  learning   of   the  etudenU   involved   in 
independent   study   surpasses,  equals,   or   is 
lesB   than  what   would  have   occurred  in  a 
more   formal  class  situation    We   ought   to 
know    what   are    the   characteristics  of   the 
student  who  will  maximize  the  opportunity 
he  has  m  mdependent  study  and  which  stu- 
dents  will    flotinder   on   their   own.   A   high 
grade  point  average  may  not  automatically 
signify  competence  for  solo  study.  Purther- 
more   It  needs  to  be  asked  whether  the  kind 
of  learning  achieved  by  the  student  gifted 
in  independent  study  la  worthier  learning  for 
him  than  what  he  would  have  achieved  had 
ha  been  in  a  class  where  thc  teocher  pre- 
sented a  dlstUUUon  of  what  he  has  found 
most  important  in  his  years  of  professional 
study.  These  questions  are  not  intended  a* 
an    a»ault    upon    independent    study    as   a 
leclmlque.  which  certainly  has  some  ToUdlty, 
but  rather  as  an  UlustraUon  of  how  unthink- 
ingly that   which   is   new   and   in   vogue   Is 
taken  up  by  the  academic  community.  In 
the   new   mythology    where   the   InnovaUon 
god  sit*  on  one  of  the  lofty  throne*,  the 
iaormces    seem    to    be    offered    with    Uttle 
thought  of  the  purposes  served  or  the  value 
of  that  which  la  sacrificed. 

Now  there  may  be  those  who  perceive  in 
these  comment*  the  setting  up  of  a  straw- 
man  to  be  knocked  down  for  oratorical  ef- 
fect They  might  asecrt  that  Innovation  in 
the  current  parlance  is  a  label  genwaUy  used 


only  when  the  enthusiast  for  »  P^^^C"^" 
InnovaUon  has  already  perceived  mem  In 
the  new  thing  which  he  chomploniL  No,  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  the  cose.  Newness  do« 
8«m  to  be  regarded  a*  worthiness.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  support  that  assertion  la  to 
turn  the  coin  over. 

Consider  oldness  for  a  moment.  O'  «1^« 
terms  in  current  usage,  one  of  the  moat 
devastatmg.  belittling.  <»«°«^'^»'^8'  '^P'lSd 
the-trackslng  epltheU  that  can  be  applied 
is  "reactionary".  It  is  a  red-flag  word  and 
the  mere  pronouncement  of  it  «nds  to  con- 
jure up  a  vision  of  a  dangerous,  unthinking^ 
unyleldtog  type.  And  that  is  a  parodox  for 
If  Vhe  word  does  produce  that  result,  it  1* 
an  unthmking.  unyielding  ««« °°-J^* 
word,  reactionary,  used  in  a  political  or  social 
context  properly  describes  one  who Jav^ 
a  return  to  former  pollUcal  or  '^cA'e^P?"^*?^ 
aurelv  thmklng  man  does  not  want  to  rule 
orSel^Ulty  of  relnstltuting  pollcl« 
that  have*^ven  workable  m  ^hc  psM  when 
succeesor  poUcies  have  proven  ineffective. 
?^S^  San  doesn't,  but  contempomy 
man  blinded  by  the  supposed  virtue  of  inno- 
vation  seems  to.  . 

T^k..  lor  ln.tinc..  the  BweUlng  choni.  ol 
crlBs  tor  relevauM  In  the  CTirrtculum.  and 
relevance  In  this  us^e  seems  to  roe»n  Uuit 
which  deals  only  with  me.  today.  ^  «"" 
vance  ..et.r  8.J..  "TOrget  »"  .«^,J»"f^ 
ol  cluMlca  cm<l  philosophy  and  history  waa 
Uterature-lt  doesn't  rtach  me/'  nnOo""- 
edlT  many  who  hold  that  atutude  do  so  with 
ireat  earneatnMs.  Neverthele»i.  their  views 
Jannol  be  permitted  to  prevail  m  academic 
insutuuona.  Uncoln  was  once  trying  a  case 
in  court.  Following  one  of  Uncoln  s  state- 
ments, the  opposing  attorney,  with  great 
indignation,  snorted  that  be  had  never  heart 
of  such  a  thing.  Uncoln  repUed.  Totrr 
honor.  I  cannot  pennlt  the  dlrtmgul^ed 
counsels  Ignorance,  however  gr»t  "  nwy 
b*.  to  lake  precedence  over  my  kDowleoge. 

however  limited  It  Is."  

To  set  aside  man's  recorded  eiperlenoe  m 
favor  of  mans  present  groplngs  1»  "J^^e- 
down  logic.  Although  technological  develop- 
ments have  created  wholly  dlBerent  circum- 
stance, in  Which  man  Uve,..  ^"^^"^^^ 
seems  to  remain  a  constant.  Even  the  m<»t 
cursory  review  of  such  works  «•  H«nw^  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  the  Bible  and  Uie  Essays 
of  Marcus  Aurellua  wlU  establish  that  man  8 
motives  and  man's  behavior  were  the  Mime 
several  thousand  years  ago  as  they  "» '"*•? 
With  regard  to  human  nature,  the  old  French 
proverb  seems  on  target— 'Plus  c«  change, 
plus  cest  la  meme  chose."  CThe  more  some- 
thing changes,  the  more  It  remains  the  same 
thing.-)  It  is.  I  submit,  only  as  we  can  ooine 
tounderstand  humanity  that  we  wUl  be  bet- 
ter able  to  provide  the  modes  of  conduct  and 
the  social  InsUtutlona  which  wUl  make  hu- 
man survival  poaslble. 

To  Ulustrate  this  point,  let  us  turn  to  two 
recent  analyses  of  two  very  different  cul- 
r"«  Tl.e  fSlls  a  lecture  which  Dr.  Walter 
Judd  gave  at  Bockford  CoUege  last  January 
in  which  he.compared  the  way  of  Ule  o'  P"- 
revoluUonary  China  with  the  way  ol  lUe  ol 
contemporary  western  aoclety.  He  observed 
that  westerners  have  choeen  to  esteem  prog- 
ress development,  achievement,  acquisition 
of  things,  and  socumulatlon  of  power.  It  Is  a 
culture  based  on  changes  which  are  de- 
signed to  increase  material  prosperity  and  to 
liberate  man  from  labor  and  care.  Our  heroes 
»re  the  movers  and  shakers,  the  go-getters, 
the  businessmen  and  the  polltlc»l  leaders.  We 
exalt  youth  and  vigor  and  we  put  the  sixty- 
five  year  olds  out  to  retirement  pasture.  The 
unit  of  organisation  la  the  state,  which  In 
some  western  nations  Is  said  to  exist  for  the 
individual,  whUe  In  oth«r  western  naUons  is 
«»ld  to  be  the  entity  tor  which  the  Individual 
exlsta. 

tn  ancient  China,  by  contrast,  the  family 
was  the  basic  unit  of  goverance  and  alle- 


glimce.  Any  offense  committed  by  an  individ- 
ual was  an  offense  against  the  people  closest 
to  the  offender,  hie  tamUy.  The  Individual's 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  heightened  by 
the  hurt  he  did  to  those  closest  to  him  when 
he  committed  an  offense  against  the  com- 
monly   held    and    clearly    defined   limits   of 
morality.  The  overriding  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple was  not  for  material  things  or  for  ac- 
oomplUhment  but  for  klndneas  and  courtesy 
and  modeJty  and  propriety  and  Integrity  In 
dealing  with  other  human  beings    The  hu- 
man virtues  were  those  which  made  Ule  pleas- 
onter  for  others.  Their  educational  program 
was  not  designed  to  make  a  vigorous.  Inde- 
pendent, driving,  go-getter  out  of  the  child, 
but  rather  to  teach  him  the  wisdom  of  the 
p«st,  to  arm  him  with  the  highest  thoughts 
of  the  sagea.  Their  heroes  were  the  contem- 
plative scholars  who  had  achieved  uncom- 
mon understanding  about  beauty  and  good- 
ness. The  highest  respect  In  each  tamUy  was 
accorded   to   the   eldest,   so   that   a   person, 
knowing  that  one  day  those  be  loved  the  most 
would  cotmt  on  him  for  his  judgment,  would, 
as  a  result,  strive  to  prepare  himself  In  wis- 
dom for  this  trust  It  was  a  society  designed 
for  stabUlty.  not  for  change.      It  was  one 
m  which  the  meagerness  of  material  things 
was  effect,  or  reaUy  overcome  by  the  kind- 
ness and  respect  which  people  gave  to  each 
other.   That   civilisation  lasted   twenty-live 
hundred  years. 

The  other  analysis  I  would  call  to  your  at- 
tention Is  a  work  by  Christopher  Booker,  en- 
Utled,  The  Neopitiluics.  In  this  volume.  Mr. 
Booker  considers  what  took  place  In  Bntlan 
from  1968  to  19«»  After  commenting  on  thc 
headUners  of  the  era.  the  authors,  musical 
groupe,  fashion  experts,  television  personaU- 
tles  and  the  various  adventures  In  revolt  that 
took  place  In  this  period,  be  reconnte  the 
growing     dlaUlualonment     with     "Swinging 
London"  and  with  Its  Impact  upon  the  Uvea 
of  the  people — "The  lessened  stature  of  poli- 
ticians, a  diminution  In  the  general  sense 
of  community  and  responslbUlty,  a  feeling 
that  life  had  become  generally  more  unreal 
and  fraught  with  neurosis,  a  widespread  un- 
ease at  the  new  power  and  InRuenoe  of  tech- 
nology, a  sense  that  too  nnich  Importaooe 
was  being  attached  to  the  trivial  and  super- 
flcial,  a  sense  of  the  undoubted  moral  con- 
fusion that  was  foUowlng  from  the  relaxa- 
tion of  conventional  standards  .  .  .  the  growth 
of  an  increaalngly  violent  tradition  of   pro- 
test' attached  to  so  many  cauaec  that  It  had 
eventually  come  out  In  Its  true  colors  as  a 
condition  of  Indiscriminate  rebellion." 

He  observes  that  Britain  had  aeen  the  ftal- 
fUlment  of  the  two  components  of  the  twen- 
tieth   century    dream:     "the    technological 
dream,  whereby  man  wotUd  achieve  a  golden 
age  .  .  .  through  a  complete  scientific  mas- 
tery "of  his  environment,"  and  the  libertarian 
dream,  whereby  man   "would  at  last  be  able 
to  ftuau  hlmseU  through  the  sweeping  away 
of   social    and   poUtlcal    barrlen   and   hier- 
archies, through  a  complete  tmderstandlng 
of  his  own  psychology,  and  through  the  pur- 
suit of  a  new  and  total  freedom  In  the  arts 
and  social  relstlonahlps"  He  notes  that  dur- 
ing  this  fourteen  year  period   there  was  a 
great  acceleration  in  the  fuinument  of  both 
aspects  of  the  dream,  "toppling  the  barriers 
which  kept  the  deram  out  of  reach  and  there- 
fore intact.  The  dream  has  come  true  .  . 
and  Its  hoUowneM  Is  Increasingly  exposed. 
Both    technological    advance    and    personal 
Uberatlon    from    restraints    and    inhibition 
have  proven  to  be  hoUow  prises  and  the  ao- 
clety which  won  them  is  suffering  the  hang- 
over of  dlsiUtislonment. 

In  our  cotintry,  the  eiceesas  of  Uberatlon 
have  not  yet  run  their  full  ooui»e,  but  tl>ei» 
is  here,  too.  a  growing  recognition  that  what 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  liberation  avant- 
garde  may.  In  fact,  have  been  the  trend  to- 
ward a  new  and  more  devastating  kind  of 
UnprUonment,  that  tHe  bonds  of  obUgaUon 
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to  others  b»ve  b««n  Uuown  off  In  favor  of 
the  ch&Uu  at  a  life  wlUlout  hope  or  direction 
or  purpo«-  In  an  article  tn  the  May  usue  of 
the  Saturday  Hevietc,  Peter  Schrag  laments 
•"To  live  or  grow  up  In  Amerl(»  In  1970  la  to 
search  lor  a  center  that  doesn't  exist."  "The 
evenu  and  the  forces  we  have  created,  and 
which  we  honor,  tend  to  displace  and  de- 
stroy." "A  generation  agt>  ...  we  regarded 
our  discontinuities  aa  signs  of  prtjgress. 
Other  things  being  equal,  change  was  always 
tor  the  better."  After  recognlilng  that  that 
talth  In  change  has  been  Ul-tounded.  he 
concludes  with  the  comment.  "We  are  now 
all  refugees  tn  our  own  country." 

All  right,  things  are  not  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be  We  can  it  around  wringing  our 
hands  and  wallowing  In  self-pity  and  some 
and  a  perverse  enjoyment  In  doing  exactly 
that.  Or  we  can  recognize  that  there  has  ael^ 
dom  been  a  time  when  the  world  was  so 
ready  for  Intelligent,  highly  Informed  cou- 
rageous leadership.  In  a  letter  to  the  Harvard 
BulJetln.  a  RadcllSe  graduate.  Bart>ara  Bern- 
stein, berates  two  Harvard  students  who  pro- 
claimed that  the  world  u  over.  She  says, 
'Tes.  the  world  Is  Indeed  sick,  even  In  the 
crlucai  ward,  the  nation  Is  In  the  hands  of 
Yahooe  on  the  loose  (both  In  and  out  ol  elec- 
tive office  I.  the  problems  overbearing.  And 
what  will  deliver  the  coup  de  grace?  The  cop 
de  out.  It  u  very  sensitive  and  intelligent  to 
recognise  Just  how  horrible  tilings  are.  but 
it  is  sheer  self-indulgence  to  deny  any  re- 
spvinslblllly  for  correcting  them." 

If  the  leadership  ol  our  society  U  largely 
composed  ol  YahoM.  then  that  misfortune 
must,  tn  part,  l>e  attributed  to  an  educa- 
tional sj-stem  which  graduates  Yahoos.  In 
education,  as  In  all  other  funcuons  of  our 
society.  It  may  be  that  we  have  been  too 
heavily  focused  on  novelty  and  Innovation 
and  individualization,  encouraging  the  nat- 
ural Instincts  for  aggressive  experimenta- 
tion In  behalf  of  one's  self  and  minimizing 
man's  tlme-proven  necessity  for  norms  of 
personal  conduct  which  the  Individual  must 
accept  In  order  for  a  stjciety  to  work.  If  we 
permit  the  thrust  for  contemporsy  relevance 
to  prevail,  then  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
vast  library  of  man's  past  triumphs  and  mis- 
takes, a  library  wbtch  offers  a  roadmap  of 
where  man  has  been  and  how  he  got  there 
and  which  Identifies  those  roads  that  lead  to 
a  dead  end. 

It  IS  both  the  task  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  liberal  arts  to  engage  m  a  profound 
scrutiny  oS  the  nature  of  man  and  to  dis- 
cover what  has  given  purpose  and  meaiiing 
to  min's  life  In  the  past  and  what  are  the 
accepted  standards  and  limits  which  have 
made  living  together  m  a  society  bearable 
cr  even  enjoyable.  We  must,  I  beUeve,  eradi- 
cate the  foolish  bias  which  sBsumes  that  that 
which  has  been  said  and  thought  and  dona 
In  the  past  Is  Irrelevant  and  recognize  that 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by  famiuarlzlng 
ourselves  with  the  experience  of  an  ancient 
China  or  recent  England  or  classical  Greece 
and  Rome  that  we  can  better  Interpret  what 
Is  happening  ivow  and  more  clearly  perceive 
the  options  which  are  open  to  us.  The  Tahooa 
of  this  generation  who  occupy  positions  of 
power  and  influence  must  be  succeeded  by 
people  of  your  generation  whose  Judgments 
wilt  be  formed  on  a  broad  base  of  speclSc 
knowledge  of  man's  history  and  culture  and 
philosophical  analyses.  Without  such  a  base 
of  huraane  knowledge  the  decisions  of  leader- 
ship are  doomed  to  be  determined  by  what  Is 
popular,  or  by  guesswork,  or  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see.  to  quote  Peter  Schrag  again, 
"th-jse  entrusted  with  management  try  to 
Invent  cr  enforcil  conditions  sni  problems 
that  make  their  stewards.llp  appaar  tucceiS- 
ful." 

Actually,  we  In  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
(ace  a  double  challenge:  first,  to  iteep  our- 
aelve?  m  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  at  a  time 
when  Innovation  and  nowzieea  have  upstaged 
wisdom,  and  ««  most,  X  thtnt,  be  mry  of 


the  product  or  project  sold  on  the  basis  of 
Its  Innovatlveness;  end  second,  to  diminish 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  campus  scene  so  that 
oiir  primary  attentions  can  be  directed  to 
learning  and  contemplation  rather  than  dis- 
sipated In  the  constant  warring  of  power 
politics. 

A  cartoon  In  the  Saturday  Review  last 
::pnng  depicted  an  automobile  sales  area.  The 
customer  was  saying  to  the  salesman,  "I  drive 
In  rush-hour  traffic  a  lot.  I  need  a  car  that 
can  really  creep."  This  may  be  an  appro- 
priate parable  on  which  to  end  this  com- 
mentary. Higher  education  has  become  sort 
of  a  perpetual  rush-hour.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
acknowledge  that  circumstance  and  try  to 
develop  an  educational  vehicle  that  will  shut 
out  some  of  the  noise  and  distraction  on  all 
sides,  a  vehicle  which  Is  not  sold  because  of 
Its  Innovation  and  gimmickry,  but  which  will 
tie  Intentionally  designed  for  the  slow  pace 
of  learning,  which  wisdom  ret)ulre3. 


THE  OIL-IMPORT  QOOTA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  tils  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  winter,  the  Northeast  is  again 
threatened  by  a  very  serious  fuel  oil 
shortage:  Indeed,  there  have  been  warn- 
ings that  such  fuel  oils  may  have  to  be 
rationed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil-import  quou  pro- 
gram in  recent  years  has  created  a  seri- 
ous deficit  in  our  country's  supply  of  oil 
and  It  has  placed  a  particularly  heavy 
cost  on  the  home  oil  consumer.  New  York 
consumes  more  heating  oil  than  any 
other  State,  and  under  the  quota  system 
the  retail  price  of  home  heating  oil  In 
New  York  State  in  1969  averaged  17.6 
cents  per  gallon.  Tlils  compares  with  the 
average  price  in  Montreal  of  14  cents  and 
In  Iowa  of  15.5  cents.  This  may  seem  like 
pennies,  but  each  extra  penny  actually 
costs  New  York  consumers  M5  million 
annually. 

Lost  year,  on  May  1. 1  joined  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  in  cosponsoring  a  bill 
providing  a  schedule  for  the  gradual,  but 
total,  elimination  of  the  mandatory  oil- 
import  program.  Mr.  CoM'rx's  bill  has  the 
sponsorsliip  of  65  Members  of  the  House. 

On  January  30,  1970.  I  Joined  with  a 
group  of  19  New  York  Congressmen  in 
writing  to  the  President  urging  that  he 
give  particular  attention  to  the  cost  to 
the  ctmsumer  of  any  import  program  he 
might  authorize. 

TBk  CSBIKirT  TASK  rOBCI  UPOBT 

On  February  20, 1970,  the  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  recom- 
tnended  to  the  President  that  the  Im- 
port-control program  be  phased  out  over 
a  period  of  3  to  5  years  and  that  a  system 
of  variable  tariffs  be  substituted  for  it. 
But  the  President  decided  to  continue  the 
quota  restrictions  on  oil  imports,  at  the 
cost  of  $5  billion  a  year  to  consumers. 

On  June  17  the  President  did  sign  a 
proclamation  amending  the  oil  Import 
program  so  as  to  admit  <0,000  barrels 
per  day  of  home  heating  oil  m  the  east 
coast.  This  is  a  help,  but  it  is  not  enough : 
more  imports  will  be  needed  to  correct 
the  growing  shorUge.  Furthermore,  the 
President's  order  requires  that  the  oil 
come  from  the  Caribbean  where  there  Is 
the  threat  of  price  escalation.  In  July, 


34  Members  of  this  body,  myself  included, 
wrote  to  the  Interior  Department's  Oil 
Import  Administrator,  urging  that  a  min- 
imum of  150.000  barrels  per  day  be  ad- 
mitted, to  meet  the  problems  of  price 
and  supply  in  the  home  beating  oil  sltu- 
ntion. 

Although  the  oU-lmport  quota  was  oe- 
tensibly  imposed  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security,  the  fact  is  that  the  pres- 
ent import-quota  program  actually  im- 
pairs nntional  security.  In  addition  to  tm- 
posmg  high  costs  on  the  consumer. 

The  oil  industry  claims  that  domestic 
oil  prices  above  the  world  price  are  re- 
quired In  order  to  provide  an  Incentive 
to  discover  domestic  oil  and  to  maintain 
domestic  capacity  to  process  crude  oU 
into  the  products  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Smce  1959  oil  Import 
quotas  have  resulted  In  high  prices,  but 
none  of  the  hoped  for  benefits  have  been 
achieved. 

According  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force's 
report,  the  total  number  of  exploratory 
wells  drilled  declined  by  32.8  percent 
during  the  period  1959  to  1968.  This  de- 
cline is  no  coincidence  but  is  the  result 
of  the  present  oil  policy. 

ffTA-n    PtOftA-nON    LAWS 

Stato  proration  laws  are  part  of  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  oil  Industry's  in- 
ability to  meet  the  Nation's  needs.  State 
proration  laws  regulate  the  amount  of 
production  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum 
efBcient  rate  or  market  demand,  which- 
ever is  less.  In  practice,  the  result  is  a 
rationing  on  the  basis  of  market  demand. 
Under  market  demand  rationing,  the 
State  agency  responsible  estimates  that 
at  a  given  price  a  certain  amoimt  of  oU 
will  be  consumed  and  allows  only  that 
amount  to  be  produced. 

But,  the  States,  in  computing  tbe 
amount  each  well  may  contribute  to  the 
total,  take  into  account  the  cost  of  each 
well  and  allow  wells  to  produce  enough 
to  cover  their  coets.  Thus,  the  most  In- 
efficient and  high-cost  wells  are  allowed 
to  produce  100  percent  of  the  time  while 
the  efficient  low-cost  wells  are  allowed  to 
produce  less  than  50  percent  of  the  time. 

The  proration  laws  aie  effective  only 
because  of  Federal  policy.  In  1935  the 
Connolly  "Hot  Oil '  Act  was  passed,  pre- 
venting interstate  shipment  of  oil  not 
drilled  tn  conformity  with  State  regula- 
tions, and  malong  State  control  supreme. 
Until  1950.  virtually  all  domestic  oil 
came  from  Continental  United  States,  of 
which  about  half  came  from  Texas  and 
Louisiana  and  these  States  literally  con- 
trolled U.S.  oil  prices. 

By  1959,  low-priced  imports  threat- 
ened to  make  the  State  proration  law  in- 
effective by  giving  buyers  the  opjxirtunity 
to  buy  low-priced  oil  in  place  of  high- 
priced  domestic  oil.  It  was  then  that 
President  HSsenhower  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive <7rder  placing  a  quoto  on  oil  Imports. 
In  19«2,  the  Congress  expressly  provided 
for  such  quotas.  The  effect  was  to  rein- 
force the  State  proration  laws. 

When  offshore  oil  came  into  produc- 
tion on  Federal  lands,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  again  reinforced  State 
proration  by  allowing  production  only  to 
the  extent  allowed  by  the  contiguous 
Stote. 
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DOHtsnc  tzmmit  catacitt  and  tbi 
RXsmcAt  tin.  exists 
The  impairment  of  national  security 
by  the  present  quota  system  Is  drama- 
tized by  the  recent  sharp  rise  m  prices 
for  residual  oU— 50  percent— resulting 
from  the  unavailability  ol  oU  from  cer- 
tain middle  eastern  areas. 

Residual  oU  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant products  to  be  made  from  crude  oil. 
for  it  Is  residual  oU  which  is  used  to 
heat  buildings  and  run  electric  genera- 
tors Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions demand  for  residual  fuel  is  con- 
centrated In  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  , 

But  domestic  oil  companies  no  longer 
buUd  or  wish  to  buUd  reSnerita  which 
make  residual  fuel.  Instead  they  prefer 
to  use  new  processes  to  make  virtually  au 
crude  oil  Into  more  profitable  gasoline 
and  Jet  fuel.  The  high  prices  for  these 
fuels  are,  of  course,  supported  by  Stato 
proration  laws  and  the  Import  quota.  As 
a  result,  since  1966  residual  oil  has  been 
imported  without  restricUon  toto  the  east 
coast  area  and  40  percent  of  aU  residual 
fuel  used  Is  imported. 

Now  that  there  is  a  crisis  In  foreign 
oU— the  very  thing  the  oU- Import  quota 
was  supposed  to  be  designed  to  meetr- 
domestlc  refiners  cannot  meet  It  because 
they  cannot  make  It.  Thus,  there  Is  no 
shortage  ol  crude  oU,  but  only  a  shortage 
of  residual  oU  In  the  United  States  today 
because  domestic  refineries  are  not  able 
to  manufacture  It.  If  there  had  not  been 
the  rruuket  dislocation  resulting  from  the 
State  proration  laws  and  Import  controls, 
the  oU  industry  might  stUl  have  refineries 
to  make  residual  oU  because  It  might  have 
been  profitable. 

The  fact  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  residual  oU 
suppUes  demonstrates  that  the  basic  con- 
cern with  the  Import  program  is  not 
naUonal  security,  but  oU  company  profits^ 
As  the  task  force  report  ItseU  suted  with 
respect  to  the  residual  oil  problem; 

6ne  may  wonder  whether  the  security  test 
should  be  dlflsrent  when  imports  do  not 
threaun  the  profits  of  the  domestic  Induiitry 
than  when  they  do. 

Canadian  oU  was  untU  recently  n=t 
subject  to  the  quota  as  overiand  oU.  But. 
President  Nixon  on  Mareh  11.  1970.  put 
Canadian  oU  under  the  import  quous.  To 
date  no  explanation  has  been  offeretl 
Justifying  this  on  the  basis  of  naUonal 
security   by    the   administration. 

COSTS    TO    THI    CONSDMka 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  direct 
cosu  of  the  Federal  oU  prograrn  to  the 
consumers  for  1969  alone  was  $4.8  bil- 
lion That  amount  would  have  been  saved 
by  consumers  if  the  Import  program  had 
been  ended  at  the  beginning  of  1969 -Be- 
cause the  import  program  has  built  up 
costs  within  it.  such  as  the  lack  of  avaU- 
able  transportation  for  cheaper  oils,  and 
50  forth,  the  cost  Increases  each  year.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  consumers 
per  year  for  1970  to  1985  rtees  from  $6,040 
bUUon  per  year  to  $9,692  bUMon  per  year 
by  1985. 

The  burden  of  this  cost  falls  dispropor- 
tionately heavily  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  Ulustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Import  ticket  which  allows 


oil  to  be  Imported  sells  tor  $1.50  per  bar- 
rel on  the  east  coast  compared  to  $1.05 
on  the  gulf  coast  and  $0.85  on  the  west 
coast 

At  the  present  time  the  quota's  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  allow  the  oil  produc- 
ing States  to  eSectively  impose  high 
pilces  on  the  citlaens  of  consuming 
Stata.  II  the  naUonal  security  requires 
that  we  rely  on  domestic  oU,  then  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Insure  that  oil  Is  pro- 
duced efBclently  and  the  required  refin- 
ery capacity  is  available. 


■WHY     THE     PROPOSED     SLEEPING 
BEAR   NATIONAL   LAKESHORE    IS 
UNACCEPTABLE     TO     THE     RESI- 
DENTS AND  LANDOWNERS  OF  THE 
SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  AREA 
I  Mr  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  for  her  statement  in  op- 
position to  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Paik  proposal. 

Because  my  congressional  district 
borders  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  because 
many  citizens  of  my  district  also  have 
summer  homes  in  this  area,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  considerable  quantity  of  mall 
on  the  subject. 

I  vrill  admit  that  the  mail  has  been 
both  pro  and  con.  bui  the  overwhelming 
arguments  are  on  the  side  of  those  who 
oppose  this  bill. 

So  that  my  colleaeues  are  aware  of 

these  arsuments,  I  ask  that  a  list  of  them 

be  li-.serted  in  the  Recorb  at  this  point. 

WHY  THI  Paoposni  Slupino  BIAS  Natiokai, 

Lakeskoss  is  Unacceptablx  to  the  RkSl- 

nzNTs  a:«d  1-Aioi  OwKias  or  THS  SUStND 

Bias  Odhb  Asia 


The  various  hllla  Introduced  In  tbe  9lst 
CoQgreas  propose  a  lakeehore  recreation  area, 
not  a  park.  Thus  the  emphasis  would  be  on 
recreation  not  preservaUon.  We  beUeve  that 
this  would  tend  to  destroy  the  very  thing  the 
local  people  have  so  well  protected,  namely 
the  beauty  of  the  area, 
n 
No  need  (or  a  federal  take-over  eilata  be- 
cause the  State  of  Michigan  already  owns 
much  of  the  sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  It  la 
fully  protected  and  open  to  the  people.  The 
State  of  Michigan  owns  a  total  of  11. 000  acres 
(land  and  water)  In  the  "taking  area "  and 
included  in  the  state  ownership  la  approx- 
imately 17  miles  of  frontage  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

m 
The  size  of  the  proposed  nsuonal  recrea- 
tion area  la  unnecessarily  large  (71,000  acres, 
land  and  water.)  It  would  Include  fl«5  miles 
of  shoreline  and  41,000  acres  on  the  main- 
land plus  both  North  and  South  Manltou 
Islands. 

rr 
None  of  the  proposed  hUbi  In  Congress  con- 
tain any  provision  for  payment  '*m  lieu  ct 
taxes"  to  local  units  of  government.  This 
would  create  a  grave  hardahlp  for  the  schools 
and  local  government,  and  would  make  it 
necessary  for  those  outside  the  part  to  pay 
higher  property  taxee  to  make  up  for  land 
taken  off  the  tax  roUa 


The  school  districts  that  will  lose  a  alzeable 
portion  of  their  tax  base  If  Congress  approves 
any  of  tbe  present  proposals  ( namely :  Honor. 
Glen  Lake  and  Benzie  Central  Schtwls)  all 
have  outstanding  bond  Issues  secured  by  all 
the  taxable  lands  m  the  districts.  To  now 
decimate  the  districts  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion, Ir  to  take  sway  a  part  of  the  bond- 
holders' aecurity. 

Although  the  security  at  tbe  United  Sutes 
Is  not  Involved,  all  of  the  bills  would  grant 
to  the  National  Park  Service  authority  to 
condemn  large  areas  of  so  called  unimproved 
land.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  basic  right 
of  American  cltlzeiis  to  be  secure  m  the  own- 
ership of  property  and  not  be  subjsct  to 
undue  seizure. 

vu 
Michigan  has  3J969  miles  of  shoreline.  The 
state  owns  480  miles  of  this,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  85  7  miles  and  the  Local  Government 
55.B  miles.  So  roughly  one-sixth  (Vi)  of  the 
Michigan  Bborellne  Is  publicly  owned.  Isn't 
this  enough? 

vm 
The  Federal  Oovernment  owns  34^,  of  all 
the   land   m    the   United  States.   Isn't   this 
enough? 

iz 
Michigan  has  6,350.000  acres  of  state  and 
federally  owned  land.  72  state  parks  are 
located  In  tbe  scenic  areas  of  Michigan.  This 
state  has  been  cited  many  times  for  Its  out- 
standing state  park  system.  Since  the  private 
sector  supports  the  public  sector  reason  must 
prevail  over  bureaucratic  dcslie. 

X 

The  legislation  liow  pentung  In  Congresa 
proposea  that  property  owners  may  only  keep 
their  house  and  three  acres  of  land  as  long 
as  they  lived  up  to  park  regulations.  We  feel 
this  Is  of  doubtful  legality  as  It  restricts  the 
tree  use  and  alienation  of  private  property 

XI 

While  forests  and  fields  may  to  the  authors 
of  the  propoced  legislation  l>e  unimproved 
property,  they  belong  to  rofiidenia  and  tax- 
payers who  harvest  their  maple  syrup,  fire 
wcod.  logs  and  deer,  and  derive  relaxation 
from  them.  Or  they  may  have  been  purchaaed 
OB  an  mvestment  In  land  or  to  produce 
timber.  Even  so  they  have  the  same  rlgbu 
to  their  property  as  does  the  owner  of  tbe 
moet  expensive  home  on  the  lakesbore. 


The  pnjposals  describe  Improved  property 
as  a  single  d'weUlng  that  was  started  before 
Decsmber  31.  1&S4.  plus  three  acres  of  land. 
Tbis  so  called  cut-oS  date,  we  believe,  makes 
tbe  exercise  of  the  Secretary's  discretion  both 
retraoAtlve  and  of  doubtfiil  legality, 
xnx 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  Increase 
of  state  and  local  responslbmtles.  We  there- 
fore urge  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resourcee  to  develop  the  21,000  acres  they 
now  own  In  the  Sleeping  Bear  Area  by  using 
a  part  of  the  #100,000.000  bond  issue  that 
was  approved  in  Michigan  last  year  for  this 
purpose. 

XXV 

President  Nixon  has  saked  the  Congrefls  to 
cut  federal  spending  as  an  antl-lnfiatlon 
measure.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  save  an 
estimated  60  million  dollars  as  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  Initiate  the  Sleeping  Bear  Recres- 
Uon  Area.  We  tirge  the  Congress  to  ssve  this 
money  ss  our  ciMafirlbutlon  to  the  sntl-lxifla- 
tlon  program. 

XV 

All  present  proposals  In  Cangress  provide 
thst  the  Stste  of  Michigan  donate  the  sute 
owned  land  m  the  park  ares  to  the  Federal 
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OoTemment.  However  there  Is  a  law  on  the 
books  in  BCcblgKn  wblcb  prevents  the  land 
fnm  being  don&ted. 

zn 

MX  the  land  In  the  designated  area  of  the 
"playground"  Is  presently  Eoned  under  coun- 
ty or  township  ordinances  and  Is  protected 
against  undesirable  uses,  and  lurther  gov- 
ernment controls  are  neither  needed  nor  de- 
sired. 

The  above  listed  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  opposed  the  establishment  by 
Congre&s  of  a  Sleeping  Bear  Recreational 
Area.  More  could  be  documented.  But  In  es- 
sence we  say  that  It  is  Just  plain  wrong  for 
the  pyderal  Government  to  Uke  over  a  E>opu- 
mted  area,  push  families  from  their  ancestral 
homesteads  and  established  homes,  dismem- 
ber established  governmental  districts  and 
schools,  and  force  the  surviving  local  taxpay- 
ers to  help  pay  for  the  creation  of  this  fed- 
eral incursion  Into  local  matters  by  In- 
creased local  taxes. 

CmzENs  CocNcn.  or  the  Slxxpimq  Bsaa 
Ddicis  Akxa. 

December  33,  1069. 

IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Aug.  10.  1»T01 

SLXxriNC  Beak  Rxawakems 

(By  Judd  Amett) 

Long-time  readers  of  this  pillar.  If  any. 
win  be  distressed  to  learn  that  It  may  be 
necessary  to  launch  another  attack  against 
the  bureaucratic  predators  who  are  panting 
once  more  to  get  their  hot  little  bands  on 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes. 

If  you  are  now  saying  "oh,  nol"  then  you 
are  doubtless  recalling  the  previous  nmnlng 
fight  over  this  issue  which  lasted  three  or 
four  years  and  was  not  terminated  luatll 
Congress  decided  It  didn't  have  the  money 
to  buy  the  land,  anyhow. 

Well,  Congress  doesn't  have  the  money 
today,  either.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  under  which  such  matters  fall.  Is 
already  over-committed  on  the  purchas*  of 
lands  for  park  purposes  to  the  tune  of  $400 
million.  This  is  why  a  number  of  projected 
recreation  areas.  Including  the  Pictured 
Rocks  In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  have  not 
been  developed  despite  federal  agreement-to- 
purcbaae. 

It  may  be  ten  years,  or  in  some  Instances 
much  longer,  before  Interior  has  enough 
money  to  bring  these  lands  Into  park  use. 
In  the  meantime,  property  owners  have  no 
Idea  what  will  happen  to  their  Investmeuis 
In  the  years  ahead;  and  In  some  Instances 
the  suspension  of  building  and  development 
la   leading   to   economic    hardship. 

For  the  uninitiated.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
ts  a  tract  of  unspoiled  acreage  fronting  on 
Lake  Bflcblgan  In  Leelanau  and  Benzie 
Counties,  with  Traverse  City  the  nearest 
large  community.  The  size  of  the  proposed 
park  in  years  past  depended  on  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  gentleman  attempting  to  aelse 
It. 

Sometimes  It  was  40.000  acres,  again  It 
was  upward  of  75.000.  Tbe  argument,  of 
course,  was  always  to  "protect  the  lake 
shore"  and  In  particular  the  dunes,  which 
are   unique  among  natural   formations. 

Initially,  the  National  Park  Service  went 
into  the  area  vrithout  the  advice  or  consent 
of  the  home  owners  and  carved  out  the  sec- 
tion it  coveted,  including  soma  Inland  lakes 
and  realdentlal  sections  long  established. 
Then  a  bill  was  written  to  authorise  pur- 
chase, again  without  the  advice  or  consent 
of  those  most  directly  and  deeply  involved, 
and  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  became  Its  champion. 
There  is  one  more  thing  you  should  know 
about  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  past  and  present. 
Under  private  and  state  ownership  (there 
are  considerable  state  holdings  In  the  re- 
gion), it  has  remained  beautiful  and  uncon- 
*amlnated.  There  are  no  honky-tonks  or  two- 


bit  souvenir  stands  featuring  goods  fresh  off 
tbe  boat  from  Japan:  through  private  dona- 
tions and  surveys,  pollution  has  been  pro- 
hibited; on  state  lands  there  are  camping 
facilities  (although  nearly  a  mile  of  shore- 
line has  not  been  developed),  and  motels  and 
hotels  accommodate  other  visitors. 

In  every  true  sense.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
has  been  available  to  the  public  at  all  Umes. 
The  region  has  supported  a  good  school  sys- 
tem, roads  have  been  adequate  to  needa — 
for  many  property  owners,  this  is  home  the 
year  around.  There  U,  In  short,  the  principle 
of  the  ownership  of  private  property  In- 
volved in  this  Issue,  now  as  then,  and  this 
column  has  been  interested  In  the  full  pro- 
tecUon  of  It. 

Tbe  old  bill  to  seize  It  was  a  me&s,  and  the 
new  bill.  onc«  again  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hart,  In  conjunction  with  Rep.  Ouy  Vander 
Jagt,  is  no  better. 

The  new  one  may  be  worse.  In  fact,  for 
whereas  the  previous  one  would  have  turned 
Sleeping  Bear  into  a  national  park,  with  all 
of  the  eventual  protection  that  implies,  the 
latest  version  calls  only  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "national  lakesbore."  And  in  the 
matter  of  government  gobbledygook,  It  holds 
Its  own.  Listen  to  this: 

"(b)  In  exercising  bis  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act  (H.R.  13230)  tbe 
Secretary  shall  give  Immediate  and  careful 
consideration  to  any  offer  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual owning  property  within  the  lakesbore 
to  sell  such  properly  to  the  Secretary.  An  In- 
dividual owning  property  .  -  .  may  notify 
tbe  Secretary  that  tbe  continued  ownership 
by  such  individual  of  that  property  would 
result  in  hardship  to  him.  and  tbe  Secretar; 
shall  Lnunedlately  consider  such  evidence 
and  shall  within  one  year  following  tbe  sub- 
mission of  such  notice,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  purchase  such  property  of- 
fered for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed  its 
fair  market  value." 

Any  property  owner  who  would  wlllingl; 
submit  to  such  an  absurd  contract  would  be 
a  fool.  It  comes  down  to  this:  If  tbe  Federal 
Government  wants  to  buy  the  land  In  ques- 
tion, let  It  come  up  with  the  cash  or  a  rea- 
sonable facsimile  thereof  That  Is  the  way 
business  is  done. 


live  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoLDWATER>  to  addfcss  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PiNDUKY,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  S  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  ScHxrrz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiLLUHS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  COBMAN)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tonne Y.  for  15  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  speech  given 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Fountain). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MizE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gee- 
AXJ>  R.  Ford),  for  September  21  through 
September  28.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  McFall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  Monday.  September  31,  and 
Tuesday,  September  22,  on  account  of 
death  in  the  family. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for  Sep- 
tember 23.  24.  25,  28.  and  29,  on  acootmt 
of  official  district  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Yates  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Corbett  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Eomondson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  immediately 
following  the  recess  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GOLDWATBR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Steicee  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Busn  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  NcLSEN. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHHiTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lancen. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Tkague  of  California. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  BtiRKE  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  WHITEHtraST. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Dbrwinski  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corxan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material :  > 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  MmiPHT  of  New  Yoric  In  three 
Instances. 

&£r.  Van  Deekuh  in  (our  instances. 

Mr.  WnjjAK  D.  Ford  In  three  in- 
stances. 
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Mr.  UDiU.L  in  10  Instances. 

Mr  AsHLiy  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DWOKLL  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DoiiN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Akbessok  of  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr  WOLrr  In  two  instances. 

Mr  Kldczymski  m  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hklstoski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hdmoate  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HowABB  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.TuMireif. 

Mr.  CoLviH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mo5>s  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  aRirrrrHS  in  two  instance*. 

Mr.BRASCo. 

Mr.  COKYERS  In  five  instances. 

Mrs.  SnixivAH  in  four  instances. 


Wednesday.  September  23,  1970.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng 
UUe  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 
S  33ia.  A  bUl  to  MMnd  the  Llbrmry  Strv- 
ices  And  Ooniinietlon  Act,  and  lor  other 
pSp^;  »  th.  committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.      ^^^^^^^^___ 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  oil 
House  Administration,  reported  that "»' 
committee  had  examined  and  found  t^uly 
enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.B  638S.  An  act  to  provide  for  Uie  con- 
veyance of  certain  public  land  held  under 
color  of  tme  to  Mia.  Adelaide  Games  of  Mo- 

''"H.R"i3»43.  An  act  to  BitablUh  a  program 
ol  research  and  promotion  for  0.8.  wheat, 

"h  B  17795.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  vn  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1S85.  ^^^^^^_^^ 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnistraUon,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  aPP™va'- 
bills  of  the  House  of  .the  foUowlng  tiUes. 
On  September  31. 1B70: 

HJl.  1747.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Jose  Luis 

"  H^*'i89m!  a  bin  malting  appropriations 
tor  the  Treasury  and  Post  0»ce  Departments, 
the  Executive  OBlce  of  the  Pr«»">«"„ "^ 
certam  Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
^e^dlng  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 

"""hB.  17613.  A  bUl  to  provide  tor  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veurans'  Administration  fa- 
cility at  Bonham,  Tex.;  and 

H  H.  17734  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sherman 
Webb  and  others. 

On  September  32.  1B70; 

HH.  10149.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack  W. 
Herbstrelt.     ^^^^^^^^__ 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.). 
the   House   adjourned   until   tomorrow. 


EXECDTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows. 
3394.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  O*""?'' 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  actlvltlea  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  the  enforcement 
of  title  n  (extortionate  credit  transactions) 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  ProtecUon  Act  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970;  to  tbe  CommlttM  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2396  A  letter  (rom  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Va.  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  ot  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
Public  Law  91-273  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion lor  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  &- 
erev  commission  in  accortlance  with  section 
aS  of  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  ot  19M.  a. 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  tbe 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  POB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  aerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  tTOALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs.  HB  15405.  A  bill  to  render 
tbe  assertion  of  land  claims  by  the  tnut« 
States  based  upon  accretion  or  avulsion  sub- 
lect  to  legal  and  equitable  delenses  to  which 
irtvate  persons  asserting  such  claims  would 
be  subject:  with  amendments  (Kept.  No. 
91-1459) .  Beferred  to  the  Committee  ot  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Dnlon. 

Mr  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Bules.  House 
Besolutlon  1218.  Resolution  for  oonildera- 
tlon  of  HH.  16785.  A  blU  to  assure  »fe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  lor  working 
men  and  women:  by  authorizing  enlotce- 
ment  of  the  standards  developed  under  the 
act;  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  States 
In  their  eBorts  to  assure  sale  and  healthlui 
working  condiuons:  by  Pro"<»°8  «"  JT 
seaich.  Information,  education,  and  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  occupauonal  safety  Md 
hilth;  and  (or  other  purposes.  IR'Pt^No. 
91-1460.)    Referred   to   the  House  Calendar, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  ol  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  CBABA: 
H  R  19377.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
tor  eiiiployment  to  every  American  seeking 
work;  to  tbe  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor.  .  ^ 

By  Mr  ANDBEWS  of  Alabama: 
HJl  19378.  A  blU  to  reduce  pollution 
which  is  causd  by  litter  conyoaed  of  wft 
drink  and  beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate 
tbe  threat  to  the  NaUon's  heilth.  safety,  and 
weUare  which  Is  caused  by  such  Uttsr  by  ban- 
ning such  containers  when  they  are  sold  m 
Interstsite  commerce  on  a  no-depo«lt,  no- 
retum  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Inteiatale 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl  19379.  A  biu  to  carry  out  tbe  recom- 
mendations ot  the  Presidential  task  fora  or 
women's  rights  and  reaponalblllOe.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PDIDLET: 
HJl    19380.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1944  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  eipenaeo  incurred  In  traveUng  out- 


side  tbe  United  SUtes  to  obtain  information 
concerning  a  member  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily who  Is  missing  In  action,  or  who  Is  or  may 
be  held  prisoner,  m  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
tor  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

80U.IVAN,  Mr.  CLAax,  Mr.  Lennoh, 

Mr.   Roczxs  of   Florida.   Mr.   Man.- 

UAxo,  Mr.  Pru-T,  Mr  Kstth.  and  Mr. 

Gaovza) : 

HJl.  19381.  A  bill  to  revise  and  Improve  the 

laws  relating  to  tbe  documentation  of  vea- 

sels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Flsherlea. 

By  Mr    HANNA: 
HJl    19382    A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  al- 
low for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  united  States,  to  exclude  Bank  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  the  budget  of 
\3a   Government,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KTBOS: 
HJl.  19383.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  tbe 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthe- 
tic   petroleum-based    detergents    manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  or  Imported  Into 
the  Umted  States  be  free  of  phosphorous; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McMTTiT.AN: 
H.B.  19384.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  omcers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force,  the  FU-e  Department 
ol  the  District  ot  Columbia,  the  D.8.  ParX 
Police  force,  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
and  of  certain  offlcers  and  members  of  the 
U  S    Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to   the   Committee   on   the  District   ot   Co- 
lumbia. 

ByMrMATSCTNAOA; 
HJl.  19386.  A  bin  to  amend  section  Sic) 
of  tbe  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  ot  1933;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  MONAGAN; 
H  R  19388.  A  bill  to  authorlM  the  Nation^ 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  coun- 
try tor  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian. 
socially  oriented  research  and  development 
activities,  and  for  other   purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By   Mr    BLATNIK    (tor   himself.   Mr. 
QZBAUI   B.   Poao.    Mr     Ddlbici,   Mr. 
Mo6Hca.    Mr.    BosrrNKowsxi.    Mr. 
tllucH,  Mr.  DiNCELL.  Mr.  surTH  of 
New  Tork,  Mr.  McCLoav.  Mr.  BxoM, 
Mr    CxncBBxac,  Mr.  Annxtnxio.  Mr. 
ASULET  Mr.  THOitsoM  Of  Wlsconsm. 
Mr.  MncvA.  Mr.  Viooarro.  Mr.  Mac- 
OaicoK,  Mr.  S-rrioia  ot  Wisconsin, 
Mr    BrauM  ot  Wisconsin.  Mr.  PtJ- 
ciKBKi    Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Stantok. 
Mr.  LANDOaiax.  Mr.  FaASxa.  and  Mr. 
KAaTH  1  : 
H  B  19387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  creat- 
Ini  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
COTporatlon   to  terminate  the  accrual  and 
payment  of  Intereat  on  the  obligations  of 
ihe   Corporation,   and   for   other   purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  works. 

By   Mr    BLATNIK    (for  himself.   Mr 

O-KoKSKi.  Mr.  ScBAMBiao,  Mr.  Qnn. 

Mr  EsCM,  Mr.  Vanoei  Jaot.  Mr.  Ha»- 

«T    Mr   Zablocki.  Mr.  Lanoin,  Mr 

ZWACB,  Mr.  Nmn.  Mr.  Fboban,  and 

Mr.  CEaia)  : 

HB  19388.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  cre- 

aUng  the  St.  Lawr«ice  Seaway  Development 

Corporation   to  terminate  tbe   accrual   and 

payment  ot  Intereat  on  the  obllgaUons  ot  the 

Cocporutlon.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

committee  on  PubUc  Works.  

By  Mr  BURTON  at  California  (foe 
hlmaelf ,  Mr.  Csart,  Mr.  BATioa,  Mr. 
STMOim  ot  Anaona.  Mr.  Johksom  of 
Calltomla.  Mr  Kn,,  Mr.  TaTLoa,  Mr. 
Uo«MCa,  Mr.  Don  H.  Cuitjswi,  Mr. 
■mtoKssox.  Mrs.  MDOt,  Mr.  CHaaa, 
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Mr.  FoLKT.  Mr-  Rtah.  Mr.  Kastsn- 
MKn^t.  Mr.  MKKD8.  Mr,  Totinit.  Mr. 

Bu«TON  of  Utah.  Mr.  McClpie.  Mr. 

LujAN,  Mr.  Rvpps.  Mr.  ALanrr,  Mr. 

OnuLO  R.   FoKD,   Mr.   Mobton.  ontt 

Mr.  Matsomaga)  : 

HJt.  193B9    A  bin  to  provide  that  the  un- 

tQCorpor3t«<l    territories   of   Guam   &nd    the 

Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in 

Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 

resentatiTfts;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Btknes  of  Wisconsin) : 

H.R.  1D390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 

tecticn  of  persons  and  property  aboard  U.S. 

air  carrier  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposas; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BR  19391  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  grant  to  the  transferee  of  mer- 
chandise In  bonded  warehouse  the  right  to 
administrative  review  cr  customs  decisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H  R.  19392.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
875,  Blst  Congress,  to  require  the  OflJce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  Investigate  and 
study  the  need  for  action  plans  for  prevent* 
tng  or  minimising  effects  of  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  19393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that, 
In  cases  of  InTematlonal  alnrraft  hijacking, 
American  air  carriers  shall  be  prohibited 
from  transporting  certain  persons  until  iuch 
time  as  the  hijacker  has  been  extradl«d  to 
the  Hag  country  of  the  hijacked  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<anmltte<  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  10394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol of  interstate  traffic  In  explcclvea;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19395  A  bill  to  provide  that  Interstate 
Route  No.  80  shall  be  known  as  the  BOth 
Division  Memorial  Highway;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
H3.  19396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  certain 
tax  preferences  for  btillders  and  dealers  IQ 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANQEN: 
H.R.  19397.  A  bill  to  protect  the  peraonal 
security  and  academic  freedom  of  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  other  employees  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  by  requiring  the 
adoption  of  procedures  by  the  States  to  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  disruptive  campus 
violence  by  students,  staff,  and  other  employ- 
ees, as  a  precondition  to  Federal  assistance, 
and  to  assist  such  institutions  In  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  and  csontrol  campus  disor- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR.  18398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  educational  assist- 
ance to  wives  and  children,  and  home  loan 
benefits  to  wive*,  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  mlaetng  in  action,  captured 
by  a  hostile  force,  or  interned  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power  to  the  Cocnxnlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  19399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  a  portion  of 
tuition  paid  to  certain  educatloiuil  institu- 
tions as  a  charitable  contribution:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NtX  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dn- 

WINBKI)  : 

H.R.  19400  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic, 
pro  rata  distributions  among  the  States  and 
other  Jurisdictions  of  deposit  of  available 
amounts  of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  System 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 


By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
ArmBS,  BCr   BaAOCMAS.  and  Mr.  Riro 

of  New  York) : 
H^.  19401.  A  blU  to  extend  for  1  addittonal 
year  the  authorization  for  programs  under 
the   Vocational    Rehabilitation    Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R    19402.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Agricultural  Ubrary; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HR.  19403.  A  bill  to  enable  constuners  to 
protect   themselves   against   arbitrary,   erro- 
neous, and  mallclou.9  credit  luformstion;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlsoonaln: 
HR.  19404.  A    blU    to    retain    May    30    as 
Memorial  Day  and  November  11  as  Veterans 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HR.  IMOS.  A  bin  to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  oBlcers,  Oremen.  and 
Judicial  officers:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H-R.  19400.  A    bin    to    repeal   section    7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
provides    penaltle.-;   for   offenses   relating   to 
certain  airline  tickets  and  advertising:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  19407.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  students  who  will  provide  service 
to  communities  determined  to  have  a  short- 
age of  and  need  for  physicians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr  McDADE: 
HJl.    19406.   A  blU    to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  pro- 
vide increased  research  into,  and  prevention 
of,    drug    abuse    and    drug    dependence;    to 
provide  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons; 
and  to  strengthen  existing  law  enforcement 
authority  In  the  field  of  drug  abuse:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Don 
H.  CtAtTsxN,  Mr.  HaasHA.  Mr.  Mxl- 
uoL    of    Ohio.     Mr.     DtmcAH.    Mr. 
SciuDXBnG.  Mr.  Zion.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald  of   Michigan.   Mr.   Shtocs,    Mr. 
Gaoraa.    Mr     H a  tcMKaacHMiPT,    Mr. 
Denntt,  and  Mr.  Kinci  : 
HJl.  19400.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  act  cre- 
ating the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation    to   terminate    the   accrual    and 
payment   of   interest  on   the   obligations  of 
the    Corporation,    and    for    other    purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wn^ 
LiAMs.       Mr.       HsNNA,       and       Mr. 
Stephens)  : 
H.R.  19410.  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect    themselves    against    arbitrary,    er- 
roneous,    and  malicious  credit  information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Rea    1379   Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion to  establish  the  Orit  week  In  October 
of  each  year  as  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically   Handicapped    Week."    approved    Au- 
gust II.  1940  (69  SUt.  530).  so  as  to  broaden 
the  applicability  of  such   resolution   to   all 
handicapped  workers:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PREY: 
H.J.  Res.  1380.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  designate  November 
16  to  November  23  as  "National  Good  Groom- 
ing Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    MYERS     (for    himself.    Mr. 

RotTDKBUSH.    Mr.     ADAOt.     Mr.     BaAT, 

Mr.  ZioN,  Mr.  Moorhxad,  Mr.  Tvn- 
NiT,  Mr.  YAtaoM.  Mr.  Mahn,  Mr.As- 


Brrr.    Mr.    KrrrH.    Mr.    Dickinson. 
Mr.    AMDBBSON    of    California,     Mr. 
Fniocx.,  Mr.  WtmaM,  Mr.  Ki.xpn.  Mr. 
Ai.xxANTiKa.   Bfr.   Andekson    of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Matnb,  Mr.  RoGEBs  of  Florida. 
Mr.  AsnNKTBT.  Mr.  Cuiaic  Mr.  Do:; 
H.    CLAtmM,    and    Mr.    GxaAU)    R. 
Foao) : 
H  J.  Res.  1381.  Joint  resolution  authortEln? 
the  President  to  declare  November  11   (also 
known  as  Veterans  Day)   as  a  National  Day 
In  Support  of  US-  Prisoners  of  War  In  South- 
east Asia;  tathe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Bbv- 
nx,  Mr.  SHaiVEB,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
En^BESc.  Mr.  Wcckek,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
Ml/JtLL.  Mr.  ROBISON,  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr. 
Belcheb,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Fret.  Mr. 
I>cKNrc,  Mr.  BtrrB.  Mr.  MtmrHT  of 
New   York.   Mr.   LEccrrr,    Mr.    Cob- 
Dirrr.  Mr.  Bechlex  of  West  Vtrglnl.t. 
Mr.  Bemnctt.  Mr.  Wtlh,  Mr.  Hoa- 
MEB.  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Whalek,  and 

Mr.  STBATTONt  : 

H.J.  Res.  1382.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Prwldent  to  declare  November  1 1 
(also  known  as  Veterans  Day)  as  a  National 
Day  In  Support  of  U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MYERS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

bLENBOKN.      Mr.      SCHWtMCEL,      Mr. 

BaiNKLCT.  Mr.  Hacan.  Mr.  Mtskill, 
Mr    RooNET   of   Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
GairrTN.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roc.  Mr. 
PcLLT,  Mr.  MAn.Luao.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  NicHOU.  Mr.  Pettis, 
Mr.  Watbon.  Mr.  Prick  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Kino,  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  McClort,  Mr. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Golowater)  ; 
H.J.  Res.  1383.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  declare  November    11 
(also  known  as  Veterans  Day)  as  a  National 
Day  In  Support  of  VS-  Prisoners  of  War  In 
Southeast  Asia:   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.   Carttr.   Mr.   WHrrrKxmsT,    Mr. 
RoDiNo.  Mr.  Fasceix.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  PuciNSXi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Baring,  and 
Mr.  PiCKLS)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1384,  Joint  resolution  authoris- 
ing the  President   to  declare  November  11 
(also  known  as  Veterans  Day)  as  a  Ka'lonal 
Day   In   Support   of   U.S.   Prisoners   of  War 
In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr  HUNOATE: 
V    Con.   Res.   743.   Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  U.N.  Charter  review;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  For*i?n  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINOEHr 
H.   Con.   Res.   743.   Concurrent    resolution 
regarding  persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself.  Mr. 

PociNSKi.   Mr.   Halpebn,   Mr.   Kocii. 

Mr.   Bingham.   Mr.   Rccs.  Mr.  DtN- 

asuL.  Mr.  TtmNiT.  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr. 

BiTRTON   of  California.  Mr.  Don   H. 

CLAtTSCN.   Mr.  Phzlbdi.   Mr.   Flood. 

Sir-  Karth.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mnss.  Mr. 

MtNXSH.  Mr.  FARasTciH.  Mr.  SCRXtntR, 

Mr   BiAOCt.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Bt- 

ESTER.  Mr.  Etlbisc,  Mr.  Howard,  and 

Mr.  AODABDO ) : 

H.   Con.   Res.   744.   Concurrent   resolution 

regarding  persecution  of  Jeam  In  Russia;  to 

the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCaRtht.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Vanix,  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Mor-je. 
Mr.  OtTDE.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  BtrrroN,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Mc- 
KKEAza.T,  Mr.  Rcn>  of  New  York.  Mr. 
UxLum  of  Callfomu.  Mr.  Pike,  and 
Mr.  Ashlkt)  : 
B.  Coo.  Res.   745.   Concurrent   resolution 
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nginUng  penecutlon  o<  Jew»  In  RiusU:  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 
Bj  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
B.  Con.  Res.  14«.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  establlah  a  joint  committee  to  InTeotlgmte 
the  treatment  at  prlaonera  ol  war  In  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Bulea. 

By  Mr.  TATES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aniiia- 
soN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bakno,  Mr.  Btr- 
CKAKAM,  Mr.  BTawt  of  Pennijlranla. 
Mr.  CUArrXLi..  Mr.  ComajiK,  Mr. 
Coim,  Mr.  D«»wtH»Ki.  Mr.  Ostdos. 
Mr.  0«AT,  Mr  OuDE.  Mrs.  BicKiia 
o(  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Howsw.  Mr. 
Jems  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Keitb. 
Mr.  MoixoBAN.  Mr.  Owrr,  Mr. 
(yNrox  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  PoL- 
uxK,  Mr.  Bcorr.  and  Mr.  8tok«»)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  re«>luUon 
urging  the  President  to  determine  and  tm- 
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dartake  approprUte  actions  with  respect  to 
stopping  armed  attacks  on  aircraft  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  In  International  travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlXalia. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLtTTIONS 
Dnder  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
IMll)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marls  O.  Orslnl 
(nee  Mani ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PEXmONS,  ETC. 
Under  dause  1  of  rule  XXn.  peUtions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 
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683  By  the  8PKAKEB:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  directors.  National  AssoclaUon  of 
Manufacturers.  New  York.  NY.,  relative  to 
tbe  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
to  Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

6B*.  Also.  petlUon  of  the  City  Council. 
PhUadelphla.  Pa,  relaUve  to  declaring  a  boy- 
cott of  Arab  states  In  an  effort  to  curb  air- 
craft hijackings;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S»5.  Also,  petition  of  the  Mountain  Mater- 
nal Health  League,  Inc..  Beraa,  Ky,  reUtlve 
to  famUy  planning;  to  the  committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Sae.  Also,  petiaon  of  the  Dallas  County 
BepubUcan  Esecutlve  committee.  Dallas. 
Tei,,  reUtlve  to  a  Joint  meeting  of  Congress 
concerning  American  prisoners  of  wsr  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  MAKES  SIO- 
NIFICANT  ADDRESS  ON  CRISIS  IN 
WATER  RESOURCES 

HON.  ERNEST  F.  HOLLINGS 

or  BoirrH  casolima 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTH)  STATES 

Tuadav.  September  22.  1970 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15  our  colleague.  Senator  Jra- 
ICIIIC3  Randolph  delivered  an  Important 
address  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Governors' 
Conference  on  Water  Resources  in  Co- 
lumbia. S.C.  

Sharing  the  platform  with  Gov.  Robert 
McNalr  and  introduced  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Ed- 
wards, president  of  Clemson  University. 
Senator  Randolph  drew  on  his  knowledge 
and  experience  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  to  present 
a  very  thorough  and  thoughtful  discus- 
sion of  the  water  resources  problems 
faced  by  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's address  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoao. 
as  follows: 

WATxa  B»aoDacm  Cohsdvatioii  amd 

DCVKLOPUKXT 

(Address  by  Senator  JWihimos   Rakkolph) 
"And  the  spirit  of  Qod  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters." 

Thus  m  the  second  verse  of  the  Bible 
we  read  of  our  most  basic  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

You  are  awsre  of  the  eialted  status  of 
water  In  the  world  today.  We  are  acutely 
conscious  that  water  Is  vital  to  life  and  that 
without  It  the  earth  would  be  barren  and 

Uf«""-  ^  ...   w    . 

Yet  water,  perhaps  because  of  Its  basic 
nature  and  abundance.  Is  too  often  taken 
for  granted.  Its  value  la  Indicated  by  the 
rtferencee  to  water  In  everyday  conversa- 
tion: 

Bread  and  water,  the  most  meager  of 
meals,  but  capable  of  sustaining  Ufe:  soap 
and  water,  the  comblnauon  that  keeps  our 
world  clean.  And  for  relaxation,  there  are 
some  persons  who  mix  bourbon  and  water. 

As  with  BO  many  of  the  necessities  of  Ills, 
the  great  quantlUes  of  water  available  have 
lulled  us  Into  Its  misuse  and  waste.  We  are 
only  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
supplies  of  water  are  not  UmlUeas.  Even 
though  matt,  of  the  earth's  aurlace  Is  covered 


with  water,  much  of  lu  population  Is  suffer- 
ing from  or  faced  with  serious  water  short- 


We  are  In  much  the  same  altustlon  as 
the  ancient  manner  surrounded  by  water 
but  dying  of  thirst.  Our  growing  population 
and  industry  have  an  apparently  Insatiable 
thirst  that  Is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  slake. 

The  Increasing  consumption  of  water  by 
people  and  Industry  Is  not  the  only  problem 
we  fsce  with  regard  to  this  vital  resource. 

Water  provides  an  Important  means  of 
transportation,  and  rivers,  harbors  and 
waterways  must  be  maintained  In  a  modem 
condition  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  goods 
in  commerce. 

The  demand  for  clean  water  forces  several 
challenges  on  us.  When  It  Is  a  matter  of  basic 
water  shortage,  the  challenge  is  a  relatively 
simple  one— new  sources  must  be  tapped  and 
ways  devised  to  deliver  the  water  to  where 
It  Is  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  locaUtles  have 
large  suppUes  of  water  at  their  doorsteps 
but  find  them  of  limited  use  because  of 
severe  pollution.  We  are  now  harraeUng  the 
bitter  fruit  of  two  centuries  of  hapbaaard 
development  and  neglect,  streams  that  once 
were  clear  and  pure  now  are  rainbow-colored 
from  wastes  dumped  Into  them,  foul  amelUng 
and  rapidly  becoming  devoid  of  life.  THe 
tragic  cases  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson 
River  are  regrettably  not  isolated  Instanoao 
of  a  contamination  buildup  but  wlU  be  In- 
creealsgly  typical  If  we  continue  to  let  pol- 
lution ouu:r:p  our  abatement  efforu. 

The  needs  we  face  regarding  water  may 
force  us  to  make  some  very  difficult  declMons 
in  the  near  future.  Not  the  least  of  these 
IS  likely  to  be  an  Increased  price  for  the 
water  we  use.  Cost  also  U  an  obvious  and 
unavoidable  factor  In  eliminating  poUutlon, 
one  that  I  believe  wUl  be  willingly  paid  In 
return  for  a  cleaner  world. 

But  even  beyond  economic  considerations 
lies  the  poeelblUty  of  drastic  changes  to  the 
traditional  American  way  of  life  If  we  are 
to  cope  BUooesafully  with  our  mounting  water 

problems.  .    

The  use  of  water,  for  to««ioe.  may  have 
to  be  ourtaUed  U  supplies  adequate  for  the 
baslo  neoesBlues  are  to  be  provided.  Some 
areas  have  already  had  eiperlenoe  wKh  re- 
duotog  the  consumption  ol  water  during 
periods  of  drought,  and  it  Is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  water  use  restrictions  could  become 
a  permanent  way  of  life.  Onreetrlcted  air 
conditioning,  lawn  watering  or  oar  washtog 
miy  become  things  of  the  past  for  many 
ciUiens.  an  Ironic  end  product  for  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  that  prldas  itself  on 
providtog  an  tocreaslngly  hl^  standard  of 
living  tor  all  people. 

An  totegral  part  of  managing  oui  predous 
water  suppUes  U  the  recyclto«  and  reuse  of 


water.  Adoption  of  methods  to  recapture  wa- 
ter previously  disposed  of  would  have  the 
double  beneflt  of  reducing  poUutlon  and  to- 
creaslng  the  supply. 

Then  too.  water  supply  problems  could 
lead  to  an  acceleration  of  encouraging  a  dis- 
persal of  population.  If  areas  of  high  popula- 
tion concentration  can  not  obtato  adequate 
water  supplies,  then  it  might  be  necessary  to 
restrict  population  growth  and  channel  It  to 
where  there  Is  enough  water.  It  U  further 
possible  that  companion  restrictions  srtll 
have  to  be  tostltuted  to  control  the  locaUon 
and  water  consumption  of  Industry. 

Radical  solutions?  Possibly,  but  the  time 
may  be  approaching  when  the  old,  leuurely 
ways  of  dealing  with  problems  are  no  longer 
valid. 

The  avaUttblllty  of  good  water  to  adequate 
quanUUea  Is.  after  all.  a  Ufe  and  death  mat- 
ter II  It  takes  extreme  measures  to  assure 
this  supply,  then  there  la  no  altemaUve  but 
to  adopt  extreme  measiures. 

Crisis  situations  require  strong,  positive 
actions  and  I  fear  we  are  moving  toward  a 
crisis  of  the  environment,  including  water, 
and  that  disaster  may  be  avoidable  only  by 
radical  action.  These  situations  have  oc- 
curred before.  Most  of  us  recafl  the  dark 
days  ol  1933  and  the  trall-bieaktog  action 
that  was  necessary  to  get  the  American  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

Oovemment  acted  then,  and  government 
IS  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  new  crisis. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  Involvement  in  the  development  and 
management  of  water  resources  of  all  W?' 
It  dates  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Preel- 
dent  and  has  changed  to  nature  as  water 
resource  needs  change. 

Starting  with  the  removal  of  snags  and 
sand  bars  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivera  the  Federsl  effort  during  the  19Ui 
Century  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to^ 
Improvement  of  navlgaUonal  facilities  The 
Corps  of  Engtoeers  has  been  tovolved  to 
Smith  Carolina  since  18S3,  when  it  under- 
took Its  first  navigable  project  to  the  Chsrlsa- 
ton  Harbor.  The  1970  Omnibus  Blna 
and  Harbors  BUI.  now  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  would  authorise  a  glH 
million  doUar  flood  control  project  on  the 
Reedy  River  to  the  Greensboro  area.  This  In- 
volves eight  mUee  of  channel  enlargement. 

The  PubUc  Works  Appropriations  BUI,  now 
to  a  Senate-House  Oonferenoe,  tocludes 
money  for  two  South  Oarollna  projects,  »1S0^ 
000  to  plan  further  navigation  In  the  Oooper 
Hlver-OhailMton  Harbor  area  and  »a»4..000 
for  construction  of  eroelon  control  and  hiir- 
ricana  protection  facilities  on  Hunting  Is- 
land Beach  Flood  control  started  to  become 
a  oon*der»tlon  In  I87B  with  the  formation 
of  the  Mlsalsalppl  Blver  Commission. 
The  turn  of  tte  oentury  mm  further  ex- 
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panslon  of  the  concept  of  water  resource*  de- 
velopment, and  in  190tt  the  Iniund  Water- 
way Commission  saw  the  ne«l  for  compre- 
hensive plans  considering  all  possible  uses 
for  waterways. 

Since  chat  time  there  haTe  been  many 
dramatic  success  stories  In  the  development 
of  water  resources.  The  canolleatlon  of  the 
Ohio  River  is  one  good  illustration  of  how 
waterway  development  can  contribute  to  a 
region's  growth.  Cargo  carried  by  the  river 
muItlpUed  four-fold  in  the  first  few  years 
after  the  system  was  completed  In  1922.  con- 
tinued to  grow  steadily  and  has  taken  another 
spurt  since  1955  when  construction  was 
started  on  new  and  larger  replacement  struc- 
tures. Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  new  indus- 
trial development  has  taken  place  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  since  World  War  n. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  1 
chair,  has  direct  respoiulblUty  in  the  Senate 
for  much  of  the  legislation  affecting  water 
resources  development.  Through  our  Sub- 
committee on  River  and  Harbors-Flood  Con- 
trol we  are  striving  to  roalnuin  on  orderly 
and  systematic  program  of  development  of 
these  vital  resources. 

Some  critics  refer  to  these  activities  as 
politically  motivated  porkbarrel.  but  I  be- 
lieve objective  examination  of  water  re- 
sources development  wlU  Inevitably  restilt  In 
a  contrary  conclusion.  As  with  our  other 
public  works  programs,  development  of 
waterways  Is  an  Important  investment  In 
the  future  economic  and  social  growth  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  of  no  porkbarrel  critics 
who  advocate  a  bait  in  this  important  work. 
This  criticism,  invalid  aa  It  Is.  is  something 
that  we  have  learned  to  live  with  because  we 
know  that  what  we  are  doing  Is  Justified  and 
Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

Z  am  not  naive  enough  to  t>elleve  that 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half  there 
were  not  some  public  works  decisions  based 
on  political  expediency,  but  I  believe  these 
have  been  few  In  number. 

We  have  likewise  developed  evaluative 
technique*  to  the  point  where  It  would  b* 
difficult  indeed  to  authorize  an  unjiistlfled 
project  over  the  objections  of  an  Increasingly 
sophisticated  and  alert  public  even  if  we 
wanted  to. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  fur- 
ther Involvement  in  water  through  Its  Ju- 
risdiction over  legislation  affecting  the  en- 
vironment. For  much  of  the  past  decade  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  have  given  serious  attention 
to  the  protection  of  water  from  the  Increas- 
ing conr-amlnatlon  to  which  I  referred 
earlier. 

Prom  these  efforts  has  come  a  constant 
flow  of  legislation  designed  to  progressively 
protect  the  integrity  of  our  water  supplies 
from  abuse  and  to  correct  the  dalnage  of 
the  past.  Major  legislation.  The  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1970.  was  signed 
into  law  early  this  year,  and  the  Commit- 
tee has  begun  consideration  of  new  legis- 
lation to  combat  water  pollution. 

The  protection  of  water  cannot  be  divorced 
from  other  environmental  matters.  The  cen- 
tral importance  of  water  In  our  life  means 
that  all  environmental  matters  must  be 
considered  as  they  relate  to  each  other.  This, 
in  fact.  Is  the  very  essence  of  ecology,  a  Bct- 
cnce  which  deals  with  all  aspects  of  nattire 
and  their  close  interacuon  with  each  other. 
Wster  must  be  considered  when  viewing 
the  Impact  of  electrical  power  production 
on  the  environment,  for  the  water  used  In 
power  plants  becomes  heated  and  thus  can 
Inflict  rivers  and  lakes  with  damaging  ther- 
mal pollution. 

Water  Is  used  In  solid  waste  disposal  not 
only  as  a  carrier  of  waste  but  as  a  purifying 
agent  in  waste  treatment  plants.  Likewise, 
the  burial  of  soUd  waste  must  be  planned 
BO  as  not  to  contaminate  natural  water  sup- 
plies. Water  also  la  an  ingredient  In  the 
cleaning  of  air  in  Industrial  operations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AS  our  country  has  changed  over  the 
years,  bringing  with  It  new  concepts  about 
the  uses  of  water  and  the  development  of 
water  resources,  the  Pederal  Government  has 
concurrently  altered  Its  approach  to  the 
problems  associated  with  water. 

Although  national  economic  growth  con- 
tinues to  be  a  primary  goal,  we  now  recog- 
nise that  other  objectives,  such  as  balanced 
regional  growth  and  environmental  enhance- 
ment, must  be  Included. 

The  logical  outcome  of  this  thinking  Is 
legislation  directed  to  planning  water  re- 
source development  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  the  past.  It  is  m  many  ways  a  sharp  de- 
parture from  previous  practices,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  can  no  longer  plan  water  resources 
on  a  project -by -project  basis.  Instead,  we 
must  utilize  program  planning  techniques 
that  take  Into  consideration  the  total  water 
needs  of  a  region  or  the  Nation. 

The  most  comprehensive  example  of  this 
approach  Is  sccUon  206  of  the  AppalaobUn 
Regional  Development  Act  of  196S  which 
authorised  a  comprehensive  water  resources 
plan  for  the  l3-state  Appalachian  region. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Bnglneers  established  a 
special  office  to  conduct  the  study  and  this 
spring  published  lu  report  calling  for  t2.e 
billion  worth  of  projects  in  the  region.  This 
was  probably  tbe  most  comprehensive  study 
of  water  resource  development  ever  made 
and  took  into  coDSideratlon  all  aspects  of 
water  supply  and  use. 

The  result  is  a  preliminary  blueprint  for 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  that 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  overall  eoonomlc 
Improvement  plan  for  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. 

Governor  McKalr  served  as  federal  cochalr- 
man  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion during  part  of  the  time  the  study  was 
underway. 

In  tbe  six  counties  of  South  Carolina  that 
are  within  the  Appalachian  region  the  study 
recommended  water  resource  projects  total- 
ing more  than  t60  million.  Including  the 
major  Cllnchflela  Reservoir  extending  Into 
North  Carolina. 

This  section  of  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Act  and  Che  results  that  flow  from  it 
will.  I  believe,  prove  to  be  an  important 
milestone  in  water  resource  l^lslatlon  and 
could  well  set  the  pattern  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

South  Carolina  Is  fortunate  In  that  parts 
of  the  State  are  located  In  tbe  Coastal  Plains 
Region  In  addition  to  tbe  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. 

Tbe  Ooastal  Plains  Regional  Commission 
has  declared  marine  resources  development 
to  be  one  of  lu  major  alms. 

Through  my  personal  rriend.ihlp  with  your 
able  and  active  Senators  Thurmond  and  Hol- 
llogs,  I  know  they  sbore  my  own  Interest 
in  the  actlvitlei  of  botb  of  these  regional 
develofiment  programs. 

I  faope  that  In  your  deliberations  you  will 
keep  In  mind  not  only  the  new  technological 
capacity  that  Is  now  available  In  managing 
water  reeooroes.  but  tbe  new  demands  that 
are  placed  on  a  natunj  resource  that  Ls  in 
many  cases  in  limited  supply. 

I  reemphaslze — the  Cntted  States  is  faced 
with  serious  and  complex  questions  ooncern- 
ing  water,  questions  not  only  of  supply  but 
of  maximum  utilisation  and  conservation. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  find  the  realis- 
tic answers  and  without  delay. 


THE  SOUTH  ASKS  WHY 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  17.  the  Washlng- 
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ton  Evening  Star  carried  a  piece  entitled 
•For  Pair  Appraisal  of  the  South— All 
the  Souths.*'  by  syndicated  columnist 
James  J.  Kllpatrlclc. 

It  points  out  why  the  South  has  be- 
come justifiably  bitter  over  the  current 
school  desegregation  crisis  that  is  stran- 
gling the  veo*  life  out  of  the  meaning  of 
quality  education  In  ttiis  Nation. 

I  include  that  article  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Foa  Psia  AFPaAiSAX,  or  thx  South — Atx  th« 

Sooths 

(By  James  J.  Blllpatrick) 

AuBuaH,    Ala.— It   U   an   old   observation 

that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "one  South." 

There  are  many  Souths.  And  never  baa  the 

truism  been  truer  than  It  is  today. 

Yet  a  reporter  who  spends  a  few  days 
traveling  by  car.  deep  In  Dixie,  finds  a  com- 
mon thread  binding  much  of  the  South  to- 
gether. The  thread  has  a  nice  Ironic  twist 
to  It — a  twist  not  loot  on  white  Southerners 
themselvea.  They  Invented  the  doctrine  of 
"separate  but  equal,"  and  applied  It  hypo- 
critically for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Now 
they  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  discrim- 
ination: they  are  protesting  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs;  and  they  are  demanding  equality 
under  the  law. 

It  might  be  funny  If  there  were  not  such 
Incipient  tragedy  mixed  with  It.  For  all  the 
superficial  tranquUity  with  which  new  levels 
of  desegregation  have  been  accepted,  racial 
tensions  are  running  high. 

In  mchmond.  Charlotte.  Atlanta,  Mobile.. 
Jackson,  one  encounters  the  same  bitter  re- 
sentment. One  bears  It  expressed  at  service 
stations  and  lunch  counters,  In  the  homes  of 
old  friends.  Newspapers  are  overflowing  with 
letters  making  the  identical  point:  When  It 
cornea  to  the  racial  composition  of  public 
schooli,  It  la  a  harsh  rule  for  th^  South, 
and  no  rule  at  all  for  anywhere  else. 

Mississippi's  able  attorney  general,  Al- 
bloun  Summer,  has  been  traveling  widely 
in  recent  weeks  In  an  effort  to  expose  the 
situation  and  to  publicize  the  South'a  valid 
grievance.  The  schools  of  his  state  have 
been  subjected  since  early  this  year  to  the 
Dacronlan  edicts  of  the  6th  U.S.  Clrrull. 
Mississippi  also  has  had  to  beer  the  sting- 
ing criticism  of  Minnesota's  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale.  a  traveling  evangelist  for  the  vir- 
tues of  coerced  Integration. 

Judge  Summer  looks  about  the  South,  and 
be  sees  a  blizzard  of  court  orders  to  the  same 
effect:  Neighborhood  schools  must  l>e  broken 
up;  children  must  be  bused  by  the  thou- 
sands to  attain  racial  balance;  faclUUee 
must  be  Integrated  without  regard  to  tbe 
teachers'  wishes — and  if  parents  do  not  Uke 
it.  weU,  let  the  parents  be  charged  with 
contempt  and  threatened  with  sentence  to 
Jail. 

AU  right,  says  Judge  Simimer:  if  this  is 
what  the  Constitution  demands,  the  Con- 
stitution mtifct  demand  It  everywhere.  But 
how,  he  wonders,  could  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  have  overlooked  the  opportunities 
for  evangelism  in  his  own  home  state? 

During  the  past  school  year,  some  68,000 
pupils  attended  the  101  schools  of  Minne- 
apolis. Of  these  5,SO0  pupUs.  or  8.1  percent; 
wore  black.  The  great  bulk  of  these  black 
pupils  of  Minneapolis  were  concentrated  in 
a  handfiU  of  schools — at  Hsy.  Bethune.  WU- 
lard.  and  Field  elementary  schools,  at  I*ln- 
ooln  and  Bryant  Junior  high  schools,  and  at 
Central  and  North  high  schools. 

Meanwhile — horrible  to  contemplate — such 
elementary  schools  In  Minneapolis  as  Morris 
Park  and  Lowell  were  illy  white.  Mlzmehaha 
had  I  black  chUd  in  an  enrollment  of  616; 
Putnam  had  1  in  4SB;  Corcoran  had  7  In 
667.  At  Jordan  Junior  High,  there  were  a 
blacks  among  1 ,200.  At  Roosevelt  Blgh 
School,  Judge  Summer  found  16  blacks  in 
a  student  body  of  2,331. 
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TOe  BltUitlon  was  UJe  same  IMt  year  In 
neighboring  St.  Paul.  Monroe  J"""  ^? 
ie,Sor  High  school,  for  example.  "P°5«« 
not  a  .Ingle  black  Wudent  In  an  eo^"^«" 
ol  1.037.  seven  elememary  '"Oo^f-y,'? 
Buren  Sibley  Grant.  Adams.  Whinler. 
S^e'and  Gortlon-counted  white  chUdren. 
3fl20;  and  bUcK  children.  1.  ...„., 

NoW.  thl.  la  the  Und  of  thing  that  out- 
rage. Mondale;  It  outrages  hUn  In  Mla^ 
M^  It  1.  the  Und  of  thing  that  ha*  re- 
Sled  m  ma^ilve  court-ordered  bualng  In 
Sctoiond.  Norfolk  and  Charlotte  But  no 
Sderal  ludge  bai  ordered  MlnneapolU  to 
i?1SU"n|  St.  Paul  ha.  not  been  con- 
verted; Ita  act.  have  led  to  no  perlU.  The 
South  Is  uklng  why. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"paoTXc-rivL 
■others  simply  refute  to  name  anyone"— 
It  1?  a  ^tSTonense  to  have  relation,  with 
glrll  Sndl^lS  and  the  girt,  tend  to  protect 
'%\Xr«."  It  wa.  not  true  that  p^tuu.^ 
were  largely  respoMlble  for  the  spread  of  the 

'^'^t  may  have  b«n  the  caM  ao  or  60 
rears  ^o"  he  lald,  "but  not  today-.  Be  «W 
tSere  s5e  now  so  many  ca«.  of  VD  «ocM^ 
have  given  up  the  hope  f  "^  °°"^""' 
antibiotic,  would  eliminate  the  duewe 


CONGRESSMAN  CORBETTS  LATEST 
PUBLIC  OPINION  POU- 


SPREAD    OF    VX).    AMONG    Tp^^S 
GROWING  WORRY  IN  DENMARK 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OF   KrW   JESStT 

DJ  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 
Ur    HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tions which  relax  their  moral  standards 
must  pay  the  piper.  ^    ,  „  _.„„ 

One  example  of  this  Is  the  foUowing 
United  Press  IntemaUonal  article  re- 
porting a  shoclcing  condition  in  Den- 
mark. This  is  the  nation  which  some 
woiUd  Uke  us  to  copy  by  «movtog  aU  re- 
atricUons  on  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  pornographic  material. 

A  loud  warning  signal  has  been  sound- 
ed In  Denmark.  We  should  heed  It  and 
brush  aside  any  suggestions  for  acUon 
that  wUl  cause  a  furthering  lowering  of 
morals  and  decency  in  the  United  States. 
The  article  follows 


SpatAD  or  VD  AMONG  TUNS  Oaowmo  Woaar 
IN  Denmark 
CopiriBAOiN,  DENMAaK.-They  look  Uke  a 
row  of  demure  Khool  gtrls.  School  glrU  they 

are.  Demure  they  are  not.  

The  12  and  13  year  olds  lining  the  bench 
are  sitting  In  a  state  run  yenereia  dlMMt 
clinic.  And  they  hare  given  Denmark  a  new 
worry.  ,  _„„j 

The  pUl.  a  general  relaxation  moral  stand- 
ard, and  sexual  freedom  among  the  young 
m  reqwnslble  for  a  «0  percent  Increaae  In 
VD  c«^  over  the  paat  year,  m  the  opUUon 
of  Dlatrlct  Doctor  Bent  Maegaard  NlelMn. 
■Im  not  preaching  morals."  said  Nielsen, 
a  leading  authority  In  the  Beld.  "but  someof 
the  youngater.  theM  days  get  venereal 
dlsea.es  the  way  the  older  8«h"^"°°  «°?  ' 
hangover.  Girls  of  12  and  13  have  "^  ""« 
in  for  treatment  and  we  must  eipUln  to 
them  tbe  con»quences  It  they  fall  to  name 
their  partners. 

"In  tact  up  to  the  age  of  20  a  majority  of 
VD  carrier,  are  female.  After  that  males  out- 
number them  two  to  one."  ,_^.. 
Not  everyone  u«»  the  mate-run  cUnlca  but 
many  prefer  them  smce  the  treatment  l^ree 
and  w^u-organuwd.  One  of  the  b«t  known  Is 
.t  the  Kommunehospltalet.  Copenhagen. 
Municipal  Hoepltal.  and  every  weekday  morn- 
ing there  1.  a  line  of  patient,  waiting  In  the 
hospital's  whlte-waahed  corridors. 

The  wooden  benchea  are  occupied  by 
youngsters  from  all  waUt.  of  life.  Interaperaed 
wlthau  occasional  middle-aged  workman  or 
bricklayer.  Pew  appear  embarrassed^ 

"Tracing  their  partners  Is  the  harde«  ana 
moat  delicate  part  of  the  Job."  Nlelsenjald 
"Eapedally  It  three  or  more  are  Involveo.  * 
lew  reel  off  name.  a.  though  they  were  reaa- 
Ing  a  telephone  book. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF    pnffNaTl.VAWlA 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  he«  are 
the  results  of  my  latest  poll  of  public 
optaion  in  the  18th  DL^trict  of  Petmsyl- 
vania.  I  hope  they  prove  Interesting  and 
Informative  to  my  coUeagues: 

1    Did  you  approve  of  President  Nixon's 
use' of  pound  ttSSp.  in  Cambodia?  Tea.  n%: 

''°2'*8hould  the  Federal  government  have  a 
role  in  trying  to  protect  consumers  against 
"ludule^s^vertUdng.  >b«>«iu.t.  pnxluct 
warrantle.,   and   deceptive   packaging?   Tes. 

"'^'should^'the  United  State.  seU  enough 
jc?a.?cr°rto  Israel  to  replace  "mba,^<^s 
and  maintain  military  balance  In  the  Middle 
R.st?Yes  TOrt;  No,  30%. 
^I^me  women's  organlBitlona  claim 
women  are  denied  full  equality.  Should  the 
constitution  be  amended  to  guarantee  equal 
riffhta?  Yes  34'>r:  No.M*"r. 
"t  woufd  you  favor  legislation  to  author- 
U«  a  court  to  keep  a  orlmlnal  """""''S 
"preventive  detention"  for  up  to  60  days  U 
hW^«»rd  indicate,  he  la  ">«ly  "^""""S! 
a  dangerous  crime  while  tree  on  bond  await- 
ing trial?  Tes.  B3 '"^ ;  No.  7*^- . 

O^uld  iou  approve  President  Nixon  s 
proposal  to  bring  all  the  federal  government  s 
kntl-pollutlon  acuvltles  Into  one  Independ- 
ent EnvU-onmental  Protection  Agency?    lea. 

^l'  Should  Mme  sort  of  selective  MTVlce  law 
be  enacted  when  the  present  one  expiree  m 
Tim^  1971'  Tea.  80%;  No,  30%. 
Too  you^Ueve  conKl.ntlou.  objector 
.tAtua  aBalnst  miut»ry  duty  should  be  al- 
T^  ^  other  thin  «ncUy  rellgiou. 
ground.?  To.,31'5,;  No. IB*.  ^  ,  _v,_ 

9  Would  you  prohibit  federal  Kholanhlp 
and  loans  aMlstance  to  coUege  rtudanta  coa- 
vlcted  of  violence  In  protoWs  and  demonstra- 
tions? Tea.  89%;  No.  U'J-.  ~.„v 

10  The  Senate  paased  the  Oooper-Ohuicb 
Amendment  to  restrict  the  Preeldenfs  use  of 
fund,  and  prohibit  future  mUltary  opera- 
tion, in  Cunbodla?  Should  the  Ho<«.  y- 
prove  the  amendment,  too?  Tea.  S7*;  No, 

11  Should  Communlit.  or  otber  wvolu- 
tionane.  be  permitted  to  te«;b  >»  «x-«W- 
ported  educational   Uutltutlon.?   Tee.  7%. 

12  In  general,  do  you  approve  of  Vice  Pree- 
Ident  Agnew-s  crltlclMM  of  campu.  prot«- 
tors,  riZlal  mUltanU,  »htlwM  demonWJ- 
tors  and  the  news  media?  •"^•^'^j^fl}^^ 

13  Would  you  risk  a  recession  and  higher 
unemployment  In  order  to  «op   inflation? 

"u^Si  dS'you"^  Prwfldent  Hlion-.  per- 
formance In  oaioe  up  14)  thl.  tune?  4»»  good: 
«1%  (Sir;  10%  bad. 
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INTKRSrATE  COMMERCE  MTO  TOT 
ENTOITAINMENT  INDUSTRY-OB 
BIGOTRY  FOB  PROFIT 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  irew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sw- 
tembcr  21, 1970,  the  Communications  and 
S^er  Subcomiltue  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  interstate  ""ij°™'8p„^°"" 
merce  held  hearings  on  House  Concur- 
rent ResoluUon  282.  a  "senM  of  Con- 
gress" resolution  I  had  introduc«l  c^- 
ing  for  the  cessaOon  of  the  prodicuon 
uid  distribuUon  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  moUon  pictures  and  tele- 
vision programs  which  degrade  or  de- 
S»n  rwilTrellglous,  or  ettalc  rrouj^ 
It  is  a  sad  tact  that  our  motion  picture 
and  television  industry  has  IfdulB?^,'^ 
Sch  production  and  distribution.  This  is 
iJilncontestable  damning  sltuaOon  that 
bUthely  continues  as  we  m««.here  t^ey_ 
It  is  bad  enough  to  do  Uils  m  the  sheer 
name  of  profit.  It  is  ^tolerable  ^  do  I 
with  Government  permission.  It  is  inex 
cusable  to  deliberately  carry  on  such  ac- 
S^ii  at  this  particularly  critical  Junc- 
ture of  American  history.  wj— 
Our  aoclety  has  prided  »«««  »' "-^ 
nluralLstlc— many     groups    Uvlng     ana 
^orung  together.  IneviUble  «WImn«8 
have  always  been  met  and  ironed  out 
trough  ^  of  the  art  of  compromise. 
SS  ha^  ^ays  been  our  unique  naUona^ 
genliS.  The  only  Ume  it  failed,  we  had 

"^liidSthat  pluralism  is  endangered- 
through  polarization  of  o">-,2*i^^i»^ 
on  accentuation  of  our  llBerenMs  M 
singling  out  how  one  group  diflers  from 
S^ther,  Pluralism  as  a  Principle  worta 
against  us-rather  tiian  m  °"f /«J°I  " 
U  therefore  critical  for  those  to  the  m«« 
Sedia  to  be  aware  of  the  Pf^htia  for 
good-and  harm-that  reside  in  th^ 
hands  Too  often  they  have  been  remlM 
TZ.^^  that  responslblllW^  We  can 
no  longer  aUow  thein  such  leeway. 

It  is  particularly  Unportant  fo"- us  to 
realize  that  today  successful  entertato- 
SSit  depends  often  on  mass  media  toat 
frSs  int^tau  and  ta«7'j"°'f  ^JJ^ 
aries  as  if  they  were  not  there.  »*»"" 
tectoology  has  created  new  worids  for 
^^Si^  the  brains  and  pleasure  cen- 
^^rSTe  mass  mind.  It  U  "f  °°Jy^. 
to  get  across  a  simple  entertalmment 
Wt^lt  is  also  easy  to  get  acros  an  evU 
aSwt  or  a  distorted  picture  of  an  en- 
?^^up  of  people.  This  has.  and  Is. 
^^one  vrtthSsconcertlng  frequency 
^ur  mass  medla^-espedally  movl« 
Zd  televtelon.  Results  ha«  verged  on 
She  dlsaBtrous.  Let  me  dte  Just  a  few 

"f^'rf  Italian-American  ancestry^Of 
course  this  is  a  source  of  enormous  pride 
S^  Ordinarily.  I  avoid  hyp«^^- 
Uvlty  to  this  area.  Yet  in  recent  montos 
1  have  been  appalled  at  some  of  the 
to^  iS^es  k^  television  hayecre- 
^^  my  own  people.  Ask  "11"°°^?^ 
i^rican-s  who  do  not  come  into  conttct 
wlS  too  many  Italian  Americans  about 
Sro^ureOiey  have  of  these  citizens. 
^S  Sat  every  Italian  Americn 
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Is  either  a  close  blood  relative  to  Al  Ca- 
pone  or  would  like  to  be.  Consistently, 
through  programs  such  as  the  "Untouch- 
ables" or  "The  FBI,"  Italian  Americans 
are  pictured  a.s  illiterate  mobsters  who 
dress  flashii.v.  smoke  huge  cigars,  smuggle 
heroin,  kill  innocent  people,  and  belong 
to  the  Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra.  II  this  is 
true,  then  so  will  the  Mona  Lisa  start  at 
fullback  for  the  New  York  Jets.  We  laugh, 
but  many  believe. 

Movie  after  movie  has  been  made  por- 
traying them  in  similar  fashion.  Today's 
film  is  tomorrow's  evening  movie  or  tele- 
vision and  the  day  after  tomorrow's  late 
sho»'.  Scores  of  millions  of  Americans 
live  in  areas  where  Italian  Americans 
are  few.  Their  only  images  of  such  fellow 
citizetis  is  formed  in  great  part  by  such 
presentations.  By  creating  such  intoler- 
ably warped  pictures  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, the  minds  of  millions  are  made  up. 
and  the  entire  image  set  as  If  in  concrete. 
Here  again  we  see  pluralism  used  against 
America.  We  all  have  seen  or  experienced 
that  ourselves. 

These  films  are  also  liberally  distrib- 
uted abroad,  again  with  permission  of  our 
National  Government.  Foreigners  have 
even  less  grounds,  experience,  and  per- 
sonal contact  to  use  for  comparison.  In 
almost  everj-  case,  their  image  of  the  peo- 
ple portrayed  Is  formed  completely  by 
movies  or  television  shows  they  are  ex- 
posed to. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  such  dis- 
tribution of  American  films  and  televi- 
sion programs  literally  saturates  dozens 
of  countries.  We  dominate  their  markets 
in  these  areas.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in 
mind  tliat  although  many  people  In  some 
of  ttjese  countries  cannot  read  or  write, 
all  can  understand  the  relaUvely  simple 
imagery  of  a  movie  or  television  show. 

The  same  outrageous  portrayals  have 
been  made  of  Spanlsh-speaklrig  Ameri- 
cans. Here  It  has  been  Just  as  blatant. 
The  image  Is  appalling.  He  is  lazy.  He 
makes  revolutions.  He  sleeps  much  and 
drinks  too  much  tequila.  He  is  dirty  and 
smelly,  lacking  ambition.  I  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  several  portrayals  of  these 
Americans  on  television  commercials  for 
cigarettes  and  potato  chips. 

Again  we  have  the  same  situation.  Oo 
out  Into  the  streets  of  an  average  Amer- 
ican community.  Ask  people  what  images 
come  to  mind  in  regard  to  such  people. 

Stereotypes  we  have  fought  against 
for  years  are  everpresent  in  the  mtads 
of  millions  of  Americans.  And  they  are 
growing  m  frequency  and  level  of  out- 
rageous distortion — again  mainly  due  to 
presenutions  on  film  and  on  our  tele- 
vision screens 

The  same  is  true  of  portrayals  of  the 
Irish.  Jews,  blacks,  and  an  entire  range 
of  ethnic  groups  from  Eastern  Europe 
Look  at  the  images  being  Impressed  on 
our  national  mind  of  Polish-Amer- 
icans—Instead of  giving  such  citizens 
their  due  as  hardworking  builders  of 
America,  they  and  others  from  Eastern 
Europe  are  either  Ignored  or  portrayed 
as  dull  beasts  of  burden.  No  mention  U 
made  of  their  heritage  or  cultural 
contributions. 

Jews  are  tlghtflated  peddlers  In  the 
mass  media  lexicon.  They  are  "those 
clever  little  storekeepers"  who  are  always 
plotting  to  do  one  thing  or  another  to 
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gain  some  commercial  advantage.  The 
Irish  are  almost  always  portrayed  as 
beefy  police  types  who  drink  heavily  and 
think  little.  Almost  every  variety  show 
on  television  and  many  serial  programs 
eagerly  exploit  and  perpetuate  such  ster- 
eotypes. Movies  blithely  ignore  any  pre- 
tense at  fairness,  simply  ignoring  pleas 
of  various  organizations  representing 
such  groups  who  are  laboring  to  halt 
these  portrayals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  more  than  an  or- 
dinary complaint.  Millions  of  Americans 
belonging  to  these  groups  are  being 
rubbed  raw  by  such  outrageous  commer- 
cial warping  and  exploitation  of  what 
they  hold  most  dear— their  identities, 
heritage  and  culture.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  present  strictures  Inex- 
orably tearing  our  society's  fabric  are 
portrayals  by  movies  and  television  I 
have  described.  I  realize  they  will  howl 
denials  in  platoons  and  battaUons.  Yet 
I  shall  stick  to  my  guns  and  refute  those 
protestations  ahead  of  time.  Thej'  are  re- 
sponsible and  cannot  deny  it. 

Recent  public  demonstrations  by  sev- 
eral of  these  groups  Is  ample  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying.  Italian- 
Americans  have  vigorously  protested 
such  stereotyping— publicly  and  in  large 
numbers.  I  think  they  were  absolutely 
correct  and  expect  more  such  happen- 
ings If  nothing  is  done. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  outrage  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  Nation's  Spanish- 
speaking  community  and  still  other 
groups. 

There  are  at  least  40  million  Ameri- 
cans who  can  be  called  "ethnics" in 

that  they  are  still  closely  In  time  with 
their  heritage  from  the  "Old  Cotmtry." 
They  favor  old  recipes,  preserve  the 
language,  worship  accordingly  and  often 
malntalo  a  special  language  press. 
These  are  citizens  who  live  In  our  cities, 
especially  the  larger  ones  in  the  East, 
Midwest,  and  west  coast. 

They  are  aware  that  in  the  past  they 
have  been  Ignored  by  Oovemment, 
established  political  groups  and  the 
mass  media.  Their  political  power  is 
great.  Their  indignation  Is  strong  and 
growing.  They  violently  resent,  with  In- 
creasing bitterness,  the  images  of  them- 
selves, distorted  beyond  reasonable 
recognition,  that  appear  on  their  movie 
and  television  screens. 

These  are  people  who  work  terribly 
hard,  complain  relatively  little,  support 
the  Nation's  principles  and  Ideals  pas- 
sionately, and  are  slow  to  anger.  Their 
lives  revolve  around  work,  church, 
neighborhood,  azkd  family. 

They  are  the  backbone  of  our  In- 
dustry and  are  mainstays  of  America's 
great  unions.  They  feel  themselves 
pressed  on  many  sides  and  seek  under- 
standing of  their  trustratlons,  amoi- 
tlons,  and  desires.  In  such  a  light  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  they  are  so  en- 
raged over  outrages  being  perpetrated 
at  their  expetise  by  the  mass  media — 
particularly  movies  and  television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  "professional 
media  baiter,"  as  some  few  people  in 
public  life  have  become  In  recent 
months.  I  respect  and  admire  the  free 
media  of  a  free  nation.  Yet  freedom  to 
entertain  Is  not  a  license  to  do  anything 
In  the  name  of  making  a  profit.  Use  of  the 
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public  airwaves  and  methods  of  com- 
munication carries  with  It  a  responsi- 
bility to  understand  and  anticipate  ef- 
fects such  entertainment  Is  going  to 
have.  The  sensitivities  of  others  are  no 
longer  negotiable. 

We  live  In  a  volatile  age  complete  with 
unprecedented  violence,  bigotry,  and 
public  anger.  Continuation  and  pro- 
liferation of  Images  I  have  already  de- 
scribed courts  increased  desperate  strife. 
It  rubs  salt  Into  already  raw  wounds. 
It  accelerates  the  process  of  national 
mistrust  and  polarization.  It  cuts  out 
that  middle  groimd  from  under  men  of 
moderation  and  good  will,  whose  main 
desire  In  such  times  throughout  our 
history  has  been  to  compromise.  Yet  if 
there  is  no  middle  groimd,  there  can  be 
no  compromise. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  television  and  movies 
to  understand  this  and  act  accordingly. 
If  not,  we  court  ultimate  disaster  and 
political  polarization.  And  perhaps  it  Is 
necessary  to  remind  ourselves  a  second 
time  that  the  one  thne  this  process 
reached  its  ultimate  conclusion,  we  had 
avU  War. 

America  Is  not  Immune  to  internal  col- 
lapse as  a  result  of  Internecine  struggle. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  this  body,  as  one 
cliarged  with  regulation  of  the  rights 
which  have  been  abused  in  this  case,  to 
come  down  hard  on  these  people.  If 
they  will  not  abide  by  the  law.  then 
they  should  and  must  be  made  to  toe  the 
line  or  lose  their  access  to  the  publicly 
owned  methods  of  communication. 


NOVEMBER  11.  1870:  A  NATIONAL 
DAY  OP  SUPPORT  FOR  UB.  PRIS- 
ONERS OP  WAR 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuestUtj/,  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  ■WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  a  Joint  resolution  Introduced 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Mtrns) ,  which  would  designate  No- 
vember 11,  1970 — Veterans'  Day — as  a 
national  day  of  supjxjrt  lor  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war.  It  Ls  Indeed  fitting  that  this 
bill  be  introduced  following  the  Joint 
session,  during  which  we  heard  a  report 
from  Col.  Prank  Borman.  the  President's 
special  representative  on  prisoners  of 
war  matters. 

This  bill  Is  the  most  recent  attempt 
to  focus  worldwide  attention  on  the 
American  POW  problem.  Congress  has 
previously  passed  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 362.  which  I  also  cosponsored, 
calling  for  strict  observance  of  the  POW 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accord.  I.  as 
well  as  many  other  Members,  have  writ- 
ten to  Postmaster  General  Blount  urging 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp, 
and  have  written  personal  letters  of  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  UB. 
chief  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
urging  that  the  treatment  of  POW's  be 
given  top  discussion  priority.  In  addition. 
I  have  corresponded  with  Mr.  Roes  H. 
Perot  asking  how  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  effectively  aid  the  POW'i.  I  believe 
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we  can  be  encouraged  in  our  eHorts  by 
the  recent  sUtements  of  the  Communist 
delegaUon  In  Paris  which  Illustrates  their 
awareness  of  our  concern  for  the  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners. 

November  11  is  an  appropriate  date 
on  which  to  honor  the  more  than  1,500 
Americans  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  acUon.  and  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  determined  In  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  early  release  and  humane 
treatment  of  our  POW's. 

It  is  my  hope  that  community,  groups, 
church,  and  veterans'  organizations 
across  the  Nation  will  plan  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  November  11  to  demon- 
strate the  concern  of  American  citizens 
for  our  soldiers  being  held  capUve  by  the 
Communists. 


A  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  A  RE- 
VIEW OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CHARTER 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MIBSOcnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueiOav.  September  2Z,  1970 
Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  proposing 
a  review  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter. 
It  seems  most  Omely  to  propose  a  review 
of  the  charter  as  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  occurs  in  October. 

The  safety  and  stability  of  naUons 
throughout  the  worid  is  dependent  upon 
an  effective  United  Nations  capable  of 
bringing  about  peaceful  settlement  of  m- 
ternatlonal  disputes,  and  capable  of 
seeking  cooperaUve  solutions  to  world 
problems. 

Although  the  United  Nations  Charter 
has  withstood  a  quarter  century  of  many 
difficult  international  situations,  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nati'^ns  to  funcUon 
as  an  international  peace-keeping  force 
Is  a  matter  of  great  controversy.  'The 
question  of  Its  effecUveness,  as  the 
United  NaUons  begins  its  second  quar- 
ter century,  should  be  of  extreme  con- 
cern to  all  member  states. 

Gen  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Secretary  of  the  PhUlpplnra  and  a 
signer  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
said  he  thinks  the  charter  should  be  re- 
written to  cover  "changed  circum- 
stances" In  international  poUtlcs. 
Romulo  said: 

Wlien  we  wrow  the  chartir.  none  of  u> 
knew  snythlng  about  the  atom  bomb.  Also, 
the  charier  1.  designed  for  open  •«£^|o° 
onlT.  Since  IMB,  new  kinds  of  (iggre«aon 
h.ve  appeared:  Are™*'™, "^  P^»^.?!: 
aggression  hj  subversion.  We  need  a  better 
dennltlon  of  aggression. 

Romulo  also  explained  that  a  provi- 
sion In  the  charter  suggested  restudy  oi 
the  document  after  10  years- 
My  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Roeolved  by  the  House  ol  Representatives 
(^eaenate  Mncurrtng) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Onlled  States  posi- 
tion at  the  forthcoming  "'hOener^i  As- 
sembly of  the  United  NaUons  should  be  that 
the  General  Assembly  call  a  conference  lor 
the  Review  of  the  United  Nation.  Chjrterm 
accordance  with  Article  109  of  the  Charter 
not  later  than  1973,  that  m  the  meanUme  a 
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committee  of  the  General  Aaaembly  rertew 
suggesUoM  from  governmental  and  non-goT- 
erSiental  sources,  and  that  member  govem- 
menu  he  requested  to  prepare  recommenda- 
uons  and  to  exchange  vlewa  with  respwl  to 
united  NaUons  Charter  review  and  revliaon 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  organlzaUon  of  the 
said  conference  and  to  further  the  chances  of 
Its  success.  ._■ 

Sic  2  The  President  la  hereby  requested 
to  initiate  high-level  studle.  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  determine 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Cljar- 
ler  of  the  United  NaUons.  to  promote  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  through  ^be  development 
of  the  rule  at  law  In  the  Umiwd  field  of  war 
prevention.  The  President  is  further  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eien  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  Committee 
on  Ptoreign  ASalrs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  within  twelve  months  alter  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  resolution,  the  re- 
sults of  such  studies. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Jeopardize  the 
goal  of  a  lasting  world  peace— no  matter 
how  remote  that  possibility  may  seem 
today— by  failing  to  provide  the  tools 
necessary  for  the  United  Nations  to  be 
effective  In  working  toward  this  goal.  A 
review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
would  seem  an  essential  first  step. 

I  would  again  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center  EarUer  this  year,  the  organiza- 
tion's president.  Charies  S.  Rhyne.  estab- 
llshed  a  special  committee  on  the  review 
of  the  OB.  Charter.  President  Rhyne 
appointed  Dr.  Max  Hablcht  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  as  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  on  which  1  am  privi- 
leged to  serve.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee will  complete  lU  work  by  April  1, 
1971  so  that  the  charter  review  may  be 
presented  to  the  Fifth  Worid  Conference 
on  Worid  Peace  Through  Law  to  be  held 
in  July  1971.  .  , 

At  the  biennial  conference  last  year  m 
Bangkok.  ThaUand.  we  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resoIuUons  concerning  the  United 
Nations  and  its  charter 
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fllcte  between  nations  today  are  no  longer 
isolated  incidents,  but  Involve  and 
threaten  many  nations  and  any  worid 
peace  effort,  and  international  problems 
such  as  increasing  aircraft  hijacking  de- 
mand immediate  efforts  toward  inter- 
national cooperaUon  in  seeking  soluUons. 


BU8INO— CONSTERNA'nON  FOB 
BLACK  AND  WHITE 


araonTTioN  s:  sraiNOrHKKtNO  owrriB 

NATIONS    CHAaTER 

Whereas,  the  staled  purpose  of  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  has  been  to  work 
together  to  build  law  rules  and  legal  Institu- 
tions for  World  Peace  Throngh  l*w; 

Whereas,  tune  Is  of  the  essence  due  to  the 
spread  of  arms  and  tensions  to  the  world; 

*  Whereaa,  the  United  NaUons  Is  the  mo«t 
realistic  center  for  enectlve  law  rules  and 
institutions. 

Resolved,  that  the  Center  eataWlsh  forth- 
with a  special  study  committee  on  possible 
revision  and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations. 

EKSOttmON  U;  DnWNtTIONai.  MDIiTIOM  AMD 

coNcn.Js-noN     sovice     »»d     couPULBcmr 

MUITUTTOH    or    IKTCaHATIOMM.    OusrutmX 

Wher»s,  the  need  for  utlimng  all  promla- 
ing  procedures  for  peaoeXuliy  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations  la  all  too  evident. 

BeaolTed,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference 
urges  the  establlahment  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  NaUons  of  a  permanent 
available  serrloe  of  competently  tratoed 
mediators  and  conciliators  to  laclUUte 
peaceful  settlements  between  nations  In  con- 
flict; and  ,  „  .. 

Further  resolved,  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  be  amended  to  provide  a  method  tor 
the  compulsory  arbiuatlon  of  toleraatlonal 
disputes 


I  shall  hope  this  resoluUon  receives  the 
strong  support  of  my  coUeagnes  as  con- 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rtoBiDA 
W  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  J970 
Mr  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Courtt'  decisions  directing 
the  busing  of  studenU  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  our  schools  has  caused  deep 
constemaUon  and  obJecUon  by  porente 
of  young  children,  both  white  and  black. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  Indi- 
cated our  concern,  too,  because  the 
Cramer  amendment  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  aDeciflcaUy  prohiWts  busing 
to  achieve  a  radal  mix. 

ThU  week  I  Joined  with  a  number  ol 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  a  siiit  in- 
volving the  school  board  of  Cnarlotte- 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.,  now  before 
the  U  8.  Supreme  Court,  which  challenges 
the  busing  requh«nents  ordered  by  low- 
er Federal  courts.  This  precedent  settmg 
action  of  our  Intervening.  I  beUeve.  is 
nec<Bsary  to  bring  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  existing  in 
our  school  system  and  to  indicate, 
through  our  Intervention,  the  concer^  of 
our  citizens  toward  this  new  and  radical 
educational  concept  put  forth  by  Federal 
bureaucrats  and  Federal  Judges  requir- 
ing assignment  of  students  by  a  comput- 
erized numbers  system. 

The  brief  asks  the  US  Supreme  Court 
to  foUow  the  mandate  of  the  UB.  Con- 
gress as  written  In  the  1964  Civil  R^Js 
Act  In  that  act  Is  an  amendment,  writ- 
ten by  Congre.«man  Willum  C.  Ckakek. 
speciflcaUy  prohibltmg  the  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  the 
public  school  systems.  The  wording  of 
the  amendment  is  set  forth  In  sections 
401  and  407  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  and 
Is  crystal  clear  but  several  lower  Federal 
Court  Judges  have  chosen  to  deliber- 
ately Ignore  the  Intent  of  the  act  and  in- 
stead ordered  the  busing  of  young  stu- 
dents miles  across  town  to  strwige 
neighborhoods  to  attend  school. 

The  sad  part  is  the  D.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  not  acted  to  clarify  this  situation  and 
we  as  concerned  Representatives  of  the 
peiple  to  the  UB.  Congress.  hoPf  by  oi^ 
action  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  Hl^ 
Court  that  busing  is  not  nor  was  It  in- 
tended to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  a  related  action,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  Joined  to  a  smM 
cf  Congress  resolution  urging  the  UB. 
.Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  case  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  make  a  prompt  decision  so  that  the 
NaUon  may  be  guided  on  the  busing 
question,  and  our  young  win  not  be  re- 
quired to  forsake  their  neighborhood 
schools  for  a  strange  new  atmosphere, 
miles  from  home. 
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What  we  need  In  America  today  Is  less 
rhetoric  and  more  action  in  order  to 
bring  commonsense  back  to  our  educa- 
tion system. 

We  need  leadership  and  I  think  our 
action  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
wUl  help  provide  this  guidance. 

I  hope  that  through  our  efforts  the 
Supreme  Court  will  act  In  favor  of  the 
people  and  be  able  to  salvage  the  wreck- 
age that  has  occurred  In  our  school  sys- 
tem as  a  result  of  the  questionable 
schemes  put  forth  by  the  social  welfare 
planners  on  the  Federal  level. 

The  type  of  education  our  children  will 
receive  in  the  future  will  depend  on  what 
the  Supreme  Court  decides.  If  the  Court's 
decision  is  unfavorable,  without  a  direct 
finding  upholding  the  language  of  the 
19M  CivU  RighU  Act  which  prohibits 
busing,  this  opinion  will  be  an  affront  to 
the  Congress  and  to  you.  the  people,  who 
we.  as  your  Representatives,  were  elected 
to  represent. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
WILL  SERVE  TO  MAKE  OUR 
FEELINGS  CLEAR  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM  ON  OUR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   KEW   JKKSXT 
D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  22.  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
register  my  support  and  appreciation  for 
the  effort  which  has  gone  Into  this  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  today  to  discuss 
the  question  of  our  men,  who  are  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  In  North  Viet- 
nam, 

Hanoi  must  be  made  to  realize  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  political 
party  or  political  philosophy,  are  out- 
raged over  tlie  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Republic  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  believe  this  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  will  serve  to  help  make 
these  feelings  abundantly  clear  to  that 
government. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  best  course  to  follow 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  But  there  Is 
no  divisiveness  in  our  opinions  at>out  the 
treatment  of  our  men  who  are  being 
held  prl.soner  by  Hanoi.  There  is  no  divi- 
siveness m  our  s>-mpathy  for  the  families 
of  these  men — many  of  whom  do  not 
know  whether  their  loved  ones  are  even 
alive  or  not. 

Hanoi  must  realize  that  we  are  united 
in  our  insistence  that  they  exercise  com- 
passion and  humanity  to  those  of  our 
sons  who  are  in  their  custody.  This  con- 
cern far  tran-scend-s  questions  of  interna- 
tional politics  because  it  recognizes  a 
kindred  humanity  apart  from  considera- 
tion of  race,  color,  or  political  persuasion. 

As  one  of  those  who  signed  the  con- 
gressional letter  to  Premier  Pham  Van 
Oong,  protesting  the  conditions  In  the 
North  Vietnamese  prisoner  ol  war  camps, 
I  salute  this  effort  today  in  further  as- 
serting the  outrage  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment, and  all  its  citlzeiis,  over  the  con- 
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tlnued  refusal  of  the  Hanoi  government 
to  honor  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

I  am  also  most  appreciative  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Col.  Frank  Bonnan  who  has  di- 
rected his  energies  toward  pressing  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  honor  their  com- 
mitment to  the  basic  tenets  of  decency 
and  kindred  humanity. 


LABORS  NO.   1   LEGISLATIVE  GOAL 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  surprisfng  that  support  for  national 
health  Insurance  is  widespread  and 
enthusiastic.  It  is  estimated  that  nine  out 
of  10  Americans  are  medically  indigent 
in  the  sense  that  the  average  wage  and 
salary  earner  faces  a  financial  crisis, 
should  he  contract  a  serious  or  extended 
illness. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Labor  Day 
message  of  President  George  Meany  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  Although,  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced. HM.  17806.  in  late  February 
1970.  I  welcome  President  Meany's  as- 
surance that  national  health  insurance 
is  "labor's  No.  1  legislative  goal." 

The  message  referred  to  follows: 
Text  op  a   Labok  Dat  Radio   Broadcast  bt 
APL-CIO  pREsiDKM-r  Geokgx  Meaht,  Septxm- 

mt  7. 1970 

TrsdltionAlly.  Labor  Da;  ts  tbe  day  when 
the  AFL-CIO  not  only  looks  to  the  [utur« 
but  reports  to  the  American  people  on  what 
steps  American  workers  are  planning  to  meet 
that  future. 

So.  today,  I  want  to  report  to  you  on 
Labor's  Number  One  legislative  goal — a  goal 
not  only  for  America's  workers  and  their 
families,  but  for  all  the  Amencnn  people: 
rich  and  poor:  young  and  old:  black  and 
white;  employed  and  unemployed. 

That  goal  Is  to  upgrade  America's  standard 
of  health;  to  establlah  a  new  and  better  sys- 
tem for  delivering  health  care  and  health 
services  to  the  people  who  need  them. 

Now  we  are  not  pretending  to  be  doctors. 
We  believe  that  only  members  of  the  medical 
profession  should  have  any  voice  in  medical 
decisions.  Any  other  position  would  be  .silly. 

But  while  medical  treatment  Is  the  doc- 
tor's business,  health  is  everybody's  business 
The  nation's  health  Is  the  nation's  business. 

So  all  of  us  must  be  concerned  about 
whether  there's  enough  health  care  available, 
how  It  Is  delivered  and  distributed,  and  bow 
much  we  have  to  pay  for  It. 

We  are  concerned  not  only  as  workers,  but 
as  citizens.  We  have  a  stake  In  the  cation 
and  the  nation's  health. 

Labor  has  always  believed  that  the  right 
to  a  deeent  standard  of  health  care  has  to  be 
considered  a  basic  human  right.  As  long  as 
that  right  is  denied  or  abridged,  this  nation's 
promise  to  Its  cltleens  of  the  right  to  life. 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  cannot 
be  kept. 

So  this  Is  a  right  that  labor  has  been  fight- 
ing for  and  moving  toward  for  a  very  long 
time 

A  national  health  insurance  program  has 
been  on  the  national  agenda  since  early 
In  the  century.  It  was  proposed  aa  part  of 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  35  years  afo. 
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but    special  •interact    groups    succeeded    In 

blocking  It. 

We  have  made  »ome  progress  since  then,  a 
step  or  two  at  a  time.  We  have  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  the  barriers  that  once  denied  ac- 
cess to  medical  services  becatue  of  color,  race 
or  national  origin.  We  have  succeeded  In 
winning  a  measure  of  Justice  for  the  alck  who 
also  happen  to  be  very  old  or  very  poor — 
these  are  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grama,  for  which  labor  fought  very  bard. 

Thoee  two  programs  helped,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  they  should  have.  They  didn't 
begin  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done. 

That  Job  must  not  be  delayed  any  longer. 
The  money  tiarrier  must  be  wiped  out.  We 
must  stop  restricting  the  right  to  life  and 
health  to  those  who  can  pay.  and  denying  it 
to  those  who  cannot. 

On  behalf  of  American  workers  and  the 
American  people,  the  APL-CIO  is  going  to 
devote  as  much  of  lt£  energy  and  as  much 
of  Its  resources  as  may  be  necessary  to  see 
that  the  tJnited  States  has  a  first-class  sys- 
tem of  comprehensive  health  protection  for 
all  Us  people. 

And  we  wUl  not  rest  until  that  task  is 
complete. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  facts  that  com- 
pelled us  to  make  that  decision: 

Americans  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
first  among  the  family  of  nations  in  every 
branch  of  human  endeavor.  In  health  we  are 
not  number  one,  or  number  two  either.  We 
are  a  long  way  from  ranking  among  the  top 
ten,  according  to  an  official  Unlud  Nations 
report. 

Think  of  this; 

There  are  35  other  nations  where  ID-year- 
old  boys  can  expect  to  live  longer. 

There  are  10  other  naUons  where  lO-year- 
old  girls  can  expect  to  live  longer. 

There  are  13  other  nations  where  new-bom 
babies  have  a  better  chance  of  survival. 

These  are  averages.  For  the  poor  who  live 
in  city  ghettos,  matters  are  much  worse. 

In  nearly  every  area  of  human  health  we 
lag  behind  every  developed  nation  in  the 
Western  world.  And  we  are  slipping  farther 
behind  every  day. 

We  say:  The  United  States  must  be  Num- 
ber One  in  medical  care.  We  can't  avoid  this 
step  if  the  nauon  Is  to  live  up  to  Its  promise. 

Now.  there  are  those — as  there  always  have 
been — who  say  America  can't  afford  this. 
They  are  the  some  people  who  blocked  na- 
tional health  insurance  before,  and  who 
have  fought  every  piece  of  progressive  social 
legislation  from  the  child-labor  laws  and 
nUnimum  wages  to  Social  Security.  Civil 
RIghU  and  Voting  Rights. 

Their  argument  la  always  the  same:  good 
health  la  too  expensive.  Tax  increases  would 
wreck  the  country.  Doctors  would  be  regi- 
mented and  worked  to  death  for  starvation 
wages.  Socialism  would  inevitably  foUow. 

Those  arguments  don't  bold  water,  any 
more  than  they  ever  have. 

Let's  take  the  question  of  money. 

If  we  were  getting  our  money's  worth,  this 
would  be  the  healthiest,  longest-lived  nation 
on  earth.  t>ecause  Americans  spend  more  on 
health  care  and  health  services  than  the 
cltlxens  of  any  other  nation — more  In  total 
cash,  more  per  capita,  and  more  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  Income 

We  spend  more  than  dO  billion  dollars  a 
year — nearly  7  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product — to  be  healthy.  We  spend  about 
•300  a  year  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  America  in  tbls  way — far  more  than  any 
of  the  nations  that  rank  ahead  of  us — and 
we  don't  get  our  money's  worth. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  we  don't  need 
to  spend  any  more  money  to  give  th!s  na- 
tion the  finest  health  care  In  the  world.  We 
already  spend  enough  to  do  that. 

So  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  way  we  spend  our  money.  'There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  way  medical  serv- 
ices are  marketed  and  deUvered. 
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There  U  »  Brest  de«l  wrong  with  It.  In  the 
age  of  K)phl5tl<»te<J  compuler«.  the  medlcil 
proteeslon  tall  operates  like  an  18th  cen- 
tury cottage  induatrj. 

No  other  profession,  no  other  crart  or 
trade.  U  fragmented  ao  chaotlcaUy  and  «o 
wastefully.  . 

Doctors,  aa  imall  builnessmen,  spend 
about  a  fourth  of  their  time  on  business  de- 
tails Patients  spend  hours  In  waiting  rooms, 
and  more  hours  traveling  from  one  speclaUst 
to  the  next.  ^  _        _..     , 

And  the  price  we  pay  for  what  medical 
care  we  get  W  soaring  out  of  sight.  It  U  the 
fastest-climbing  Item  of  all  the  goods  and 
services  we  buy. 

over  the  last  10  years,  while  prices  in 
general  rose  25  percent,  doctor  bills  rose  BO 
percent.  And  hospital  bills  roM  160  percent 
The  »10O-a-day  hospital  room  Is  here,  and 
the  price  Is  still  going  up. 

Blue  Ctoas  and  Blue  Shield  and  other 
slckneas-lnsurance  programs  are  not  doing 
the  Job.  Unions  work  hard  to  win  such 
programs  at  the  bargaining  table,  only  to 
and  that  they  consume  an  Impossibly  high 
share  of  each  economic  settlement. 

Onion  members  find  that  at  best,  these 
plans  cover  only  a  third  of  their  bills,  and 
the  rest  must  come — somehow — out  of  their 
pocket. 

And  one  American  In  four  lacks  even  this 
protection  And  tor  him,  sickness  means 
not  only  Incapacity,  but  impoverishment,  as 
well.  ^     ^ 

As  a  result,  very  few  patients  go  to  doc- 
tors until  they  feel  sick  enough  to  JusUfy 
the  ekpense  In  time  and  money. 

Tben,  of  course,  the  doctor  has  to  ask 
whether  the  patient  can  afford  the  treat- 
ment he  needs.  Does  he  have  money?  Is  he 
Insured?  Is  he  eligible  for  Medicare  or  Medi- 
caid? Is  his  credit  ;ood? 

Those  are  not  medical  questions,  and  It 
Is  unfair  that  the  doctor  should  have  to 
let  them  Influence  hU  Judgment.  Dnder  our 
present  fee-tor-servlce  system,  the  doctor 
doesn't  have  any  Income  until  he  has  a 
sick  patient  who  can  pay  his  blU.  or  a  third 
party  to  pay  the  bill  for  him. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
shocking  espense  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
which  were  exploited  sa  get-rlch-qulck 
schemes  by  some  doctors. 

But  Medicare  and  Medicaid— and  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  and  commercla:  Insurance 
programs  as  well,  are  not  really  health-In- 
surance. They  are  blU-paylng  Insurance 

Cnder  our  present  system,  the  doctor's 
income  doesn't  start  until  a  hill  Is  Incurred. 
And  If  you  write  a  blank  check  and  guaran- 
tee that  whatever  blU  Is  sent  Is  going  to  be 
paid.  It  Isn't  reasonable  to  expect  that  bill 
to  be  a  small  one. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  some  people  whose 
bUls  are  guaranteed  receive  services  that  are 
unnecessary?  Or  that  some  bills  are  sub- 
mitted for  services  that  are  not  performed? 
It's  unfair  to  put  that  much  strain  on  any- 
body's ethics. 

Hospiul  costs  are  subject  to  similar  ppea- 
Bures. 

Most  of  our  community  hospitals  operate 
on  a  "coat-plus"  basis,  which  means  the 
higher  their  ooel*  run,  the  more  they  feel 
Justified  In  charging. 

Americans  learned  something  about  cost- 
plus  during  World  War  n.  when  it  was  the 
basis  for  war-profiteering  scandals  In  several 
Industries. 

Cost-plus  does  not  encourage  efflclency. 
And.  of  course,  we  shouldn't  be  surprised 
that  many  hospitals  are  over-crowded,  be- 
cause they  lose  money  on  every  empty  bed. 
There  %n  no  Incentives  for  the  medical 
profession  or  the  hospitals  to  hold  oosU 
down.  And  the  Insurance  companies,  too, 
nnd  It  easier  to  raise  their  rates  than  to  com- 
plain at  the  shocking  Increases  In  medical 
and  hospital  obargea. 


They  operate  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  too.  and 
a  larger  cash  flow  Improves  their  financial 
position. 

All  along  the  line,  our  present  system  has 
built-in  mechanisms  that  increase  prices  and 
reduce  efllclency. 
That  IS  the  system  labor  wants  changed. 
Vet  me  emphasise  that  we  arc  not  talking 
about  putting  controls  on  the  practice  ol 
medicine,  or  on  the  earnings  of  physicians  or 
anybody  else. 

We  believe  a  good  doctor  Is  entitled  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  ability  to  promote  health 
and  keep  his  patienu  well. 

We  believe  a  hospital  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
warded for  Its  iblllty  to  cure  Its  patienu  and 
get  them  back  home  and  back  to  work.  We 
believe  hospital  workers  should  be  paid  a 
decent  wage.  And  all  this  costs  money — that 
we  know. 
But  how  should  the  money  be  used? 
We  beUeve  health  Is  the  goal,  not  treat- 
ment or  hosplullzatlon.  There  U  something 
absolutely  and  fundamentally  wrong  with  a 
system  that  gears  the  earnings  of  doctors  to 
the  sickness  of  their  patients,  and  the  earn- 
ings of  hospitals  to  the  number  of  beds  they 
can  till  and  keep  filled. 

There  Is  a  better  system.  It  Is  already  serv- 
ing about  five  million  people,  right  here  In 
the  United  states. 

It  is  called  prepaid  group  practice,  and  11 
Is  based  on  a  very  simple  Idea:  You  pay 
your  health-insurance  premium  regularly  to 
a  medical  group.  In  return,  you  get  whatever 
medical  care  you  need,  without  any  exclu- 
sions or  fine-print  exceptions. 

Prepaid  group  practice  Is  based  on  the 
free  association  of  doctors  who  band  together 
In  order  to  offer  a  comprehensive  package 
of   medical   services   to   their  subecrlbera. 

They  contract  to  provide  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  medical  service— preventive  medi- 
cine, clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  In-pa- 
tlent  and  out-patleut  and  nursing-home 
care — and  all  the  rest. 

They  centralize  their  business  operations 
and  they  concentrate  on  the  efllclent  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  These  doctors  have  found 
that  they  can  contract  to  do  all  of  theee 
things  lor  about  »100  per  patient  a  year.  And 
they  can  keep  decent  hours,  pay  themselvee 
a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Their  patients  have  fewer  operations  and 
spend  less  time  in  the  hospital  than  the  rest 
of  the  population,  because  the  doctors  and 
the  hospitals  that  contract  their  services  In 
this  way  have  every  reason  to  hold  cost* 
down:  the  money  they  save  la  their  own. 

Some  doctors — like  aome  patients — don't 
like  to  belong  to  a  group.  They  have  found 
other  ways  of  providing  quaUty  health  care 
while  still  controlling  cosw.  One  way  is  for 
medical  societies  to  contract  to  provide 
health  care  to  group  subscribers.  The  sub- 
scribers choose  from  among  the  participat- 
ing doctors  and  the  medical  society  paya  the 
doctor  from  lu  general  fund  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basts. 

And  all  the  studies  that  are  made— even 
those  by  people  who  want  to  prove  It  won't 
work— show  that  prepaid  health  care  is  mak- 
ing life  better  than  ever  before  for  doctor  and 
patient  aUke. 

We  believe  it  U  time  to  make  such  pro- 
grams available  to  all  Americans,  and  we 
are  supporting  legislation  to  do  Just  that. 
A  bill  to  make  it  possible  baa  already  been 
introduced  by  CongTBsewoman  Martha  Grif- 
fiths of  Michigan,  and  It  Is  supported  by  a 
number  of  her  colleagues.  On  the  Senal« 
side  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. John  Cooper  of  Kentucky.  William 
Saxbe  of  Ohio  and  ixapb  Yarborough  of 
Texas  have  submitted  a  similar  bill,  and  they 
are  gathering  supporten,  too. 

And  there  Is  nothing  coercive  about  the 
program  we  want  It  provides  the  freedom 
that  Americans  demand. 

Doctors  can  cho«e  their  patients.  Pa- 
Uenta  can  chooee  their  doctors.  Methoda  of 


payment  are  as  open  as  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

But  It  does  provide  that  complete  medical 
care— the  best  in  the  world— will  be  avail- 
able to  all  Americans  at  reasonable  costs. 

Under  the  legislation  we  sdvocate.  flnanc- 
Ing  would  be  through  the  exisUng  Social  Se- 
curity system,  with  supplementation  from 
the  government's  general  revenues. 

Self-employed  persons  could  participate. 
Just  as  they  can  participate  now  in  the  Social 
Security  program.  The  unemployed  would  be 
exempt  from  payment  but  would  receive  all 
services. 

The  whole  program,  providing  vastly 
greater  efficiency  for  both  doctor  and  pa- 
tient, providing  complete.  Instead  of  parUal, 
medical  care,  and  covering  every  person  in 
the  land,  would  cost  no  more  than  we  al- 
ready spend. 

And  the  60  bUUon  dollars  we  spend  for 
medical  care  would,  lor  the  first  Ume,  re- 
turn 80  billion  dollars'  worth  of  medical 
care. 

The  old  system  won't  do.  any  longer.  That 
much  ts  clear,  even  to  the  special-Interest 
groups  that  have  fought  reform  for  genera- 
uons.  They  have  decided  they  can't  avoid 
some  sort  of  change  any  longer,  and  they 
are  busy  drafting  bills  to  salvage  as  much 
of  the  old  order  as  they  can  for  their  con- 
eUtuent!  The  American  Medical  Association 
has  a  program.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Insurance  Industry  are  working  on 
theirs. 

Special-Interest  bills  are  not  what  Is 
needed. 

The  trade  union  movement  believes  the 
emphasis  belongs  first  on  all  the  people  who 
need  medical  care  and  cant  get  It.  and  then 
on  providing  that  care  in  a  way  that  is  Jtist 
and  fair  to  them,  end  to  the  people  who 
supply  that  care. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  a  majority  of  Congress 
agree  that  building  the  highest  possible  level 
of  national  health  la  a  matter  of  the  most 
urgent  prlority^that  delay  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

The  answer  Is  National  Health  Insurance 
and  the  AfT/-CIO  believes  It  can— and 
must — ^be  enacted. 


CBRON  SEEKS  TO  BE  THE  VOICE  OF 
MORE  THAN  900,000  CITIZENS 
BAND  LICENSEES 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF  QxcaaiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  2970 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Just  learned  of  the  formation  of 
a  new  national  association  In  a  field 
which  has  lotig  needed  effective  repre- 
sentation before  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Commvinications  Commission.  I  re- 
fer. Mr.  Speaker,  to  Citiiens  Band  Radio 
Operators  National.  CBRON.  which  seeks 
to  be  the  voice  of  more  than  900.000 
citizens  band  licensees  in  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastic  CB 
radio  licensee  and  have  established  a 
rewarding  and  interesting  rapport  with 
many  of  my  constituents  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Georgia  through  this  truly 
citiiens'  communications  medium.  The 
president  of  CBRON,  as  the  new  associa- 
tion Is  known,  is  well  Icnown  to  and  re- 
spected by  many  Members  of  tills  House 
and  I  wish  the  Cltliens  Band  Radio  Op- 
erators National  success  In  this  pioneer- 
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ing  effort  to  weld  the  nearly  1  million 
CB'ers  Into  an  effective  voice  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 


DEDICATING  VETERANS  DAY  1970 
TO  THE  1.500  MEN  HELD  CAPTIVE 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  LOWEU  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OP  corrmcncTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVXS 
Tuesdav,  Sevtember  22,  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  becatue 
we  are  a  democracy  and  we  have  the 
treedom  to  disagree  and  engage  in  dia- 
log on  Government  policy,  we  often  con- 
vey to  other  nations  in  this  world  the 
impression  that  we  are  not  a  strong  or 
a  united  people. 

This  misinterpretation  of  one  of  our 
basic  strengths — the  right  to  dissent — 
has  led  some  nations,  especially  some 
Asian  nations  where  autocratic  rule  Is 
the  foundation  of  government,  to  take 
foolhardy,  hard-line  positions  In  dealings 
with  us. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  make  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  that  the  dissent  and  the  dia- 
log in  our  Nation  about  the  presence  of 
the  US.  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  national  weakness 
and  thus  be  the  basis  for  a  hard-line 
position  in  negotiations  for  release  of 
Americans  that  are  held  captive. 

We  must  also  make  clear  that  while 
there  Is  difference  in  opinion  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  we  are  united  in  de- 
manding humane  treatment  of  our  men 
who  are  "missing  in  action"  or  are  known 
captives  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  We  are  also  united  in  our  efforts 
to  negotiate  the  release  of  all  of  those 
men  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  Connecticut,  there  are  21  known 
families  who  worry  and  fear  for  the 
safety  of  loved  relations  that  are  held 
captive  by  North  Vietnam  or  are  mt««iny 
in  action. 

If  these  24  families  were  North  Viet- 
namese families,  I  and  probably  every 
other  Member  of  Congress  would  do 
everything  possible  to  assure  them  that 
their  loved  ones  were  receiving  humani- 
tarian treatment  and  their  physical, 
medical,  and  spiritual  Deeds  were  being 
met. 

This  is  not  much  to  ask  of  any  govern- 
ment. We  are  only  asking  that  if  you 
profess  to  be  a  civilized  nation — act  like 
one. 

The  Qrst  step  In  proving  to  the  world 
that  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
is  a  nation  of  international  stature  would 
be  to  release  a  list  of  all  prisoners  held 
and  allow  the  International  Red  Cross 
to  Inspect  the  facilities  where  the  pris- 
oners are  being  held  captive. 

We  al.'M  urge  that  serious  negotiations 
begin  Immediately  for  the  release  of  all 
of  these  men  held  captive.  There  must 
be  some  terms  under  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  will 
be  willing  to  release  these  men.  We  urge 
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the  Democratic  Republic  to  make  public 
Its  conditions  for  the  release  of  our  men. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Republic  of  North 
Vietnam  not  to  mistake  dialog  on  Oov- 
emment  policy  as  a  division  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  our  men  who  are  held 
captive  returned  safely. 

Today  I  Jom  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing a  Joint  resolution  dedicating  Veter- 
ans Day,  November  11,  1970,  to  the 
1.800  men  held  captive  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam.  In  dedicating 
this  day  to  these  men,  we  will  demon- 
strate to  them  and  their  captors  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HODSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVI3 
Tuesdav,  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Have 
you  forgotton  him?"  the  sign  reads  In 
boldface  capitals.  Above  it  is  printed  a 
haunting  photograph,  blurred  and  dim, 
of  a  defeated,  despairing  face.  The  man 
who  gazes  out  from  the  poster  with  -jn- 
focused  eyes  has  not  been  washed  or 
shaved  for  weeks.  His  face  is  swollen,  dis- 
colored, and  gaunt.  He  looks  hungry.  His 
striped  prison  uniform  is  buttoned  askew 
to  accommodate  an  injured  arm  in  a 
makeshift  bandage  and  sling.  He  looks  as 
If  he  does  not  care  whether  be  lives  or 
dies. 

"Do  you  care  about  him?"  the  poster 
inquires.  He  is  one  of  1,500  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  and 
the  VIetcong.  An  American  officer,  but 
hardly  recognizable  as  such,  hardly  even 
human  in  appearance,  his  Is  the  look  of  a 
trapped  and  wounded  animal.  In  another 
sense,  of  course,  his  Is  an  all  too  human 
look,  the  face  of  suffering  humanity,  the 
embodiment  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  You  have  seen  this  face  befiH'e. 
looking  out  through  the  barbed  wire  of 
Nazi  and  Japanese  concentration  camps 
in  World  War  H. 

This  and  other  similar  photographs  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  are  displayed 
beneath  the  rotunda  of  the  VS.  Capitol 
as  part  of  an  exhibit  to  dramatize  their 
[Hlght  to  the  American  public,  who  might 
otherwise  forget.  The  display  was 
mounted  by  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas 
millionaire  who  has  adopted  their  cause 
as  his  own.  His  sources  are  occasional 
photographs  published  by  Hanoi  and  the 
reports  of  the  nine  prisoners  freed  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  20  or  so  escaped 
from  or  were  released  by  the  VIetcong. 

Besides  the  photographs  Is  a  display 
even  more  chilling  if  possible:  Realistic 
replicas  of  two  forms  of  detention  used 
by  the  Communists  for  captured  Ameri- 
cans, each  occupied  by  a  lifelike  model 
of  a  prisoner,  bruised  and  battered  from 
beatings,  with  swollen  belly  and  emaci- 
ated limbs.  The  first  is  a  bamboo  cage, 
Just  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  man 
lying  down,  but  not  standing  up.  One 
American  officer,  detained  by  the  VIet- 
cong  In   South   Vietnam   for   5   years. 
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spent  much  of  bis  time  in  such  a  cage, 
exposed  to  hordes  of  mosquitoes  and  tor- 
rential monsoon  rains.  The  second,  a 
more  permanent  structure  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  is  a  concrete  cell 
block,  about  10  feet  by  10  feet,  unven- 
tilated  and  containing  only  a  wooden 
bench  and  a  small  pall.  Prisoners  con- 
fined in  these  cells  have  only  the  teeming 
cockroaches  and  rats  for  company.  The 
heat  is  stifling,  the  food  scant  and  revolt- 
ing—a  bit  of  rice,  ftsh  heads,  pig  fat  or 
pumpkin  stew — and  the  medical  atten- 
tion nonexistent.  Prisoners  suffer  con- 
stantly from  malnutrition,  dysentery,  and 
periodic  beatings.  Other  amenltle.';,  such 
as  letters  from  home  are  practically  un- 
known. In  fact,  their  families  raiely  even 
know  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive, 
because  Hanoi  refuses  to  release  the 
names  of  their  captives. 

One  turns  away  from  the  exhibit  sick- 
ened and  horrified  by  this  sudden  glimpse 
of  an  existence  difflciUt  even  to  imagine, 
let  alone  endure.  It  staggers  the  mind  to 
realize  what  it  must  be  like  to  subsist 
for  years  under  such  circumstances,  de- 
prived of  freedom,  deprived  of  the  most 
basic  human  need.'?,  deprived  even  of 
hope.  These  pathetic  shadows  of  men 
could  be  our  fathers  or  sons,  our  broth- 
ers, our  husbands.  We  must  determine  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  rouse  public  in- 
dignation against  this  monstrous  treat- 
ment of  human  beings.  Such  brutality 
caimot  go  unrecorded  In  history,  such 
suffering  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  statement  of  Comdr.  Uoyd  Bucher 
follows : 

Statskxnt  Pxom  Cohdr.  Lu>td  Bvchxb,  Cap- 
tain or  rax  \3&S.  "PunsLo,"  Sxftxmbeb 
17,  lam 

I  cannot  talk  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
treaunent  of  prlsoaers  by  North  Vietnam. 
Nor  do  I  know  more  than  b«e  tieen  reported 
In  tile  news  concerning  the  trefttment  re- 
ceived by  those  servicemen  who  are  presently 
there.  However.  11  the  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
cord prisoners  the  same  t.'eetment  that  la 
meted  out  by  their  alster  regime  in  North 
Korea,  then  I  can  ducuia  the  subject 
knowledgeably.  More  tT.8.  prisoners  of  war 
died  In  the  Korean  war  than  In  any  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  But  this  was 
the  first  time  we  directly  engaged  a  country 
whose  basic  premise  Is  the  communist  mil- 
itary dictatorship.  North  Vietnam  la  under 
the  rule  of  the  same  type  of  communism. 
In  past  wars,  the  enemy  were  basically  people 
In  the  ranks,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  bore 
us  no  Individual  personal  hatred.  That  Is  not 
true  with  the  average  Communist  soldier. 
Prom  the  cradle  they  are  fed  the  most  fan- 
tastic lies  Imaginable  about  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  other  source  of 
Information,  and  no  one  dares  to  question. 
Then  what  treatment  can  we  expect  from 
them?  Remember,  It  la  the  highly  Indoctri- 
nated soldier  that  is  guarding  their  prisoners, 
preparing  their  food,  seeing  to  sanitation  and 
administering  medical  treatment.  Brutality 
coo  be  expected  and  brutality  la  what  the 
prisoner  will  receive  In  most  Instances. 
People  under  Communism  are  continuously 
Indoctrinated  and  believe  that  only  when  we 
as  a  nation  cease  to  exist,  will  there  be  hap- 
piness In  the  world.  The  man  on  tbe  street  In 
North  Korea  believes  this  with  &U  hla  bemg. 
In  short,  any  treatnaent  that  the  usual  guard 
In  North  Korea  Inlllots  on  a  prisoner  lesa  than 
brutal  murder,  he  considers  humane  because, 
after  all,  hasn't  be  been  told  from  his  very 
beginning  that  cruel  daatb  la  all  any  Ameri- 
can deserves. 
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On  the  poBlUve  aide.  I  have  an  overwhelm- 
mg  faith,  generated  Irom  my  own  experi- 
ences, lliat  our  servicemen  can  and  will 
survive.  The  American  serviceman  U  en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  quaUtj  of  being  able 
to  and  enough  humor  In  the  worst  of  iltua- 
tlons  to  buoy  hun  over  the  toughest  Imag- 
inable curcumstancea.  Bis  humor,  togetiier 
with  his  faith  In  hU  Ood  and  his  Country, 
and  hU  love  of  family  and  friends  produce 
In  him  as  tough  a  man  as  has  ever  been  born 
on  this  earth.  To  all  the  wives,  children, 
parents  and  friends  of  servicemen  who  are 
prisoners  of  the  North  Viet  I  ask  you  to  have 
faith  in  him  and  his  ability  to  survive. 
Remember,  too,  that  he  is  more  concerned 
about  your  aufferlng  and  mental  anguish 
than  ha  Is  about  his  own  problems. 


LET  US  END  CAMPUS  -VIOLENCE 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 


or   UlNHXflOTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  the 
Almighty  tor  our  great  majority  of  young 
people  who  believe  In  America.  Most  of 
them  desire  a  worthwhile  and  meaning- 
ful education  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  toward  that  goal.  In  any  college 
town  you  will  find  the  great  number  of 
college  students  employed  during  their 
off  hours  as  dishwashers,  construction 
workers,  clerks  and  salesmen,  delivery 
personnel,  and  at  a  host  of  other  legiti- 
mate Jobs.  These  students  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  positive  attitudes  and 
productive  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  society. 

And  for  recreation,  our  equally  inge- 
nious college  students  have  long  ago  given 
us  the  tradition  of  the  college  prank: 
The  goldfish,  the  telephone  booth,  stuf- 
fing people  in  a  Volkswagen,  and  what- 
ever the  presumably  intellectual  bent  of 
college  students  turns  to  from  time  to 
time.  To  the  serious  side  of  student  cre- 
ativity and  steadfastness,  the  public  re- 
sponse is  one  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment TO  the  lighter  side  of  campus  life, 
the  adult  response  is  amused  tolerance,  a 
boys-wlll-be-boys  attitude. 

Unfortunately,  the  peaceful  college 
scene  of  a  few  years  ago  has  given  way  to 
a  new  era.  Our  great  body  of  students  as 
well  as  citizens  In  general  have  been  hor- 
rified by  the  new  scene  of  sit-ins  and 
break-ins  and  the  resulting  infringement 
upon  the  right  to  study. 

VWence,  arson,  and  bombing — these 
are  not  tools  of  study,  they  are  not  Just 
college  pranks,  nor  are  they  flights  of 
fancy  when  the  moon  Is  lull.  These  are 
brazen  and  brutal  acts  of  criminality, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  In  a  no-nonsense 
manner.  The  American  people  have  had 
enough:  the  vast  majority  of  decent  and 
law-abiding  citizens  and  students  on  our 
Nation's  campuses  want  an  end  to  the 
violence. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
on  nearly  every  college  campus  there  ex- 
ist those  nests  of  violence-prone  students 
and  nonstudents  who  are  behind  the  dls- 
turtances.  I  speak  of  those  few  profes- 
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sional  students  who  tasldiously  promote 
dlscGOtent,  agitate  disturbance,  and  pro- 
voke violence.  These  same  people  then 
conveniently  fade  mto  the  background 
to  escape  the  danger  inherent  when  in- 
evitably the  police  are  called  to  restore 
order.  I  speak  specifically  of  those  fellow- 
traveling  teaching  assistants  and  pro- 
fessors who  loftily  promote  violence  from 
their  ivory  towers.  I  speak  of  the  shadowy 
figures  in  the  8DS  and  other  organiza- 
tions whose  tracks  may  always  be  found 
In  the  wake  of  violence. 

And  while  the  police  apprehend  the 
bombers  and  snipers,  this  solves  only  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Rooting  out  the  pro- 
moters, the  Inciters,  the  bankroUers,  the 
fellow  travelers  is  the  all-important  part. 
While  law  enforcement  ofllclals  can  do 
part  of  the  lob,  the  really  critical  chal- 
lenge must  be  met  by  the  college  admin- 
istrators, the  leaders  In  Government,  and 
most  Important  the  vast  majority  of  law- 
abiding  students,  parents,  and  citizens 
who  must  stand  up  In  defense  of  our  free 
society. 

The  cry  of  "academic  freedom"  is  cer- 
tain to  be  raised  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
demand  that  the  colleges  purge  them- 
selves of  the  rotten  elements  which  in- 
fest our  campuses.  The  cry  Is  a  red  her- 
ring. 

■Which  is  more  hazardous  to  academic 
treedom?  An  environment  where  decent 
students  are  prevented  from  pursuing 
leammg  by  those  who  constantly  dem- 
onstrate, disrupt,  and  commit  acts  of  vi- 
olence? Or  an  environment  where  those 
who  want  to  learn  have  their  wishes  re- 
spected and  fulfilled? 

Which  is  more  hazardous  to  academic 
freedom?  A  society  fearful  that  an  every- 
day act  of  going  to  class  or  using  tbe  li- 
brary may  gel  one's  throat  cut?  Or  a  so- 
ciety in  which  those  who  truly  want  to 
learn  have  no  obstacle  placed  in  their 
way? 

"The  answers  are  obvious.  Academic 
freedom  is  not  a  shield  behind  which 
those  who  want  to  destroy  the  academy 
can  hide.  Academic  freedom  is  a  guar- 
anty against  unwarranted  political  inter- 
ference with  the  pursuit  of  learning. 

The  solution,  then,  is  clear.  The  few 
students,  the  nonstudents,  the  teachers, 
the  hangers-on.  the  Jeremiahs  of  doom 
and  destruction  must  be  identified.  Iso- 
lated, and  thrown  out.  Public  colleges 
and  public  universities  are  supported  by 
public  moneys  so  that  the  public  Interest 
in  Intellectual  advancement  can  be  for- 
warded. The  forces  of  antl-lntellectual- 
Ism  and  Gestapo-type  activity  do  not 
belong  on  the  campus. 

So  let  us  now  do  what  has  to  be  done. 
Let  us  save  our  colleges  from  further  de- 
cline. Accordingly,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  protect  the  legitimate 
atmosphere  of  academic  freedom  of  stu- 
denU,  faculty,  staff,  and  other  employees 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  by  re- 
quiring the  adoption  of  procedures  by  the 
States  to  control  campus  disruption  as 
a  precondition  to  Pederal  assistance,  and 
to  assist  such  institutions  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  disorder. 

It  Is  time  to  strike  a  hard  blow  for  our 
great  majority  of  law-abiding  college 
students  and  against  the  small  but  vocal 
minority  of  revolutionary  pseudo-llber- 
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tartans,  who  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  seek 
to  destroy  the  real  freedom  of  every 
American  citizen. 


POLITICAL  EUDNAPING  AS  A 
WEAPON  OF  WAR 

H(M).  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAriroaMiA 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.   SCHMITZ.   Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In   the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following : 
Poi.rncu.  KmKarmo  as  a  WasroM  or  W»a 
Col.    Roger    Trmquler,    Modem    Warfare: 
"Our  enemies  are  submitting  us  to  a  kind  of 
hateful  extortion,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
accede  m  the  end  U  we  cannot  destroy  the 
warfare  system  that  confronts  us." 

The  Pueblo  Is  seized  by  North  Korean  Com- 
munists and  TJS.  servicemen  »re  held  for 
poUUcal  ransom.  An  American  AID  officul  la 
kidnaped  m  Uruguay  by  ■Tupamaroe."  the 
action  arm  of  tUe  NIM  (Nauonal  Liberation 
Movement)  orgonUed  by  Cuban  tramed 
Communlsta  such  as  Raul  Sendjc.  and  la 
murdered  when  the  government  refuses  to 
yield  to  their  demands.  A  California  Judge  Is 
kidnaped  from  his  own  courtroom  and  has 
his  head  blown  off  with  a  gun  reportedly  pur- 
chased by  an  Jlmerlcan  Communist  who 
teaches  philosophy  at  the  Onlverstty  of  Call- 
fonUa  at  Los  Angeles.  Pour  commercial  alr- 
llncrB  ore  successfully  seized  and  American 
cltlsens  are  held  by  Communist-led  and 
supplied  guerrilla  units  In  Jordan.  Kidnaping 
Is  obviously  assuming  increasing  dimensions 
as  a  facet  of  world  wide  terrorism.  A  red 
thread  runs  through  this  International  fsbnc 
of  terror.  The  message  Is  clear.  Resistance  to 
the  Soviet  dominated  wave  of  the  futtire  U 
coetly.  Surrender  and  Uve  in  "peace." 

The  United  State*  has  not  responded  armly 
to  the  increasing  threat.  We  seem  confounded 
by  events  and  tiemused  by  platitudes  about 
world  peace  In  tiie  middle  of  what  Ui  ac- 
tually a  world  war.  Our  Intellectual  leaders 
resemble  a  group  Arthur  Koestler  described 
as  "inen  of  piod  wlU.  with  strong  frustrations 
and  feeble  brains,  tbe  wUhful  thinker*  and 
Ideological  moral  cowards,  the  fellow  travelers 
of  the  death  train,"  Lincoln  once  admonished 
the  American  people  that  they  would  have 
to  dlsentiiroll  themselves  If  the  nation  were 
to  survive  •mis  holds  true  for  today.  We 
must  discard  the  misconceptions  which  pora- 
lyw  or  make  futile  our  ottempu  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

On  the  Inteniatlonal  level  we  must  learn 
that  "restraint."  m  the  sense  of  no  response 
to  enemy  atroclUes  against  our  citizens  and 
soldiers.  Is  not  the  sign  of  »  great  notion  If 
we  do  not  wish  to  aee  our  feUow  citusens 
waylaid  by  every  two-bit  guerrilla  band,  we 
must  take  effective  action  against  this  In- 
cresslngly  popular  practice.  We  must  make 
kidnaping  Ajnerlcon  nationals  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
offending  parties.  If  nothing  else,  the  Com- 
munists understand  the  use  of  force.  We 
must  Increase  this  understanding. 

On  the  national  level  we  must  discard 
several  of  the  faloe  Ideas  which  make  It  Im- 
possible f or  tts  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
tomllleB  from  the  IdeologlcaUy  motivated 
criminals  whose  violent  atrocities  are  In- 
creasing. The  first  mlsoonceptloo  which  we 
must  set  aside  Is  the  Idea  that  If  we  Just  allow 
the  terrorists  to  do  their  worrt.  the  people  will 
eventually  turn  against  them  and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  It.  The  Oommunlite  feel,  and 
have  demonstrated  In  Vletzsam  and  Algeria, 
amoi«    other    places,    that    SVCCSSSTVL 
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TERRORISM  INCREASBS  POPDLAB  SUP- 
PORT FOR  THE  TERRORISTS.  By  popular 
support  th»v  do  not  mean  •lleglance.  Irlend- 
»h!p.  sympathy  or  Identification  ol  alms  They 
simply  mean  a  condition  where  the  populace 
IS  so  cowed  that  tuey  are  atrald  to  oppose  the 
terrorists.  Violence  that  U  not  successtully 
diecKed  6v  the  gowmment  turns  the  people 
away  Iromthe  torces  of  order  and  drives  them 
toward  the  only  group  which  can  provide 
protection.  TWi  becomes,  by  default,  the 
very  group  which  Is  committing  the 
violence — the  terrorlato.  

Another  misconception  Is  tjiat  "repreeslon 
lncrea-«  svmpathy  and  support  tor  the 
marauders  This  la  simply  a  new  «wl«  of  the 
old  ■  Ubcral"  line  that  punishment  somehow 
causes  crime.  Subversion  and  terror  result 
from  the  eSorts  of  Individual  men  and  women 
intent  upon  overthrowing  the  government, 
swift  legal  action  against  the  organizing  and 
directing  cadre  of  the  subversive  eKort  stops 
the  revolution  at  the  point  It  should  and 
must  be  stopped— the  point  of  origin  EHoru 
now  underway  to  eliminate  the  Federal  gov- 
emments  capability  to  gather  information 
regarding  these  people  will  make  acUon 
against  the  guiding  center  impossible  Intelli- 
gence functions  are  tie  eyes  of  the  forces 
which  preeerve  our  freedom.  We  cMnot 
ftefend  against  what  we  cannot  see. 

The  worst  error  of  thought  Is  that  a  free 
nation  cannot  combat  .subversion  and  remain 
lr*e.  The  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  fall  to 
combat  these  forces  and  remain  Ire*. 

Tm  Itrmata.  Sscram  Biu.— 8.  12 
Tills  week.  In  order  to  lift  the  curtain  of 
slleooe  over  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
moat  needed  pieces  of  legislation  before  Con- 
gress. I  am  taking  the  oppormmty  afforded 
by  the  expansion  of  my  Weekly  News  Report 
to  ouUlne  some  of  the  most  slgnldcant  provl- 
alons  of  the  Internal  Security  Bill.  S.  12  ThU 
bill,  which  CaUfornla  Senator  George  Murphy 
baa  oo-aponsored  along  with  18  other  Sena- 
con  Is  presenUy  resting  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  with  little  Immediate  pros- 
pect of  favorable  action  Every  American 
who  shares  the  widespread  concern  about  the 
wave  of  revolutionary  violence  and  subversion 
in  oui  country  today  should  become  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  this  hill  and  demand  to 
know  why  no  action  Is  being  taken  to  make 

S  13  provides  what  so  many  Amalcana 
hare  been  asking  for:  a  full  set  of  legal  tools 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  violent  dlsruptlomi  on 
our  campuses  and  In  our  cities,  and  to  put  a 
•top  to  all  direct  or  Indirect  support  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  by  pubuc  funds. 

TlUe  I  of  S.  13  would  extend  the  statute  of 
llmltauons  on  prosecution  for  treason, 
espionage  sabotage  and  subveialve  aoUvltles 
to  tS  years,  and  would  apply  present  law  on 
penalties  foe  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemv  in  wartime  to  any  adversary  with 
which  the  United  States  u  "engaged  In  open 
hostlimes."  whether  or  not  such  hostilities 
are  part  of  a  CongreselonaUy  declared  war. 

Title  n  would  prohibit  the  employment 
m  any  defense  facility  or  In  any  tai-sup- 
ported  school  or  college  of  any  -Individual 
who  wUfuUv  and  knowingly  chooses  to  be 
a  member  of  a  Conununlst  organlaatlon  (and 
thereby  subject  to  Communist  discipline): 
such  organlaatlon  having  been  certlfled  as 
■Communlst-artlon"  by  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  according  to  a  care- 
fully prescribed  procedure.  If  S.  13.  Intro- 
duced in  January  1959.  had  been  passed  and 
signed  into  law  last  year,  the  University  of 
CaUfortUa  could  never  have  employed  Angela 
Davis. 

Title  lU  would  require  -agents  of  a  for- 
eign principal-  In  the  United  States  to  regis- 
ter with  the  va.  Government  and  to  Ble 
with  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  and  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  copies  of  all  propaganda  they 
send  through  the  XI B.  malls.  Title  IV  would 
prohibit  the  issuing  of  puipcru  or  other 
documents    certifying    TSB.    cltlMnahlp    to 
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anjrone  refusing  to  swear  or  nfflnn  his  alle- 
giKDce  to  the  United  St&tes.  TbU  would  strlka 
directly  at  the  present  virtually  unrestricted 
travel  into  end  out  of  the  Umted  Stales  by 
revolutionaries  who  claim  all  oC  Che  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  while  openly  repudi- 
ating loyBlty  to  their  country. 

Title  V  would  prohibit  reprisals  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  officials  against  witnesses 
appearing  before  Congressional  committees, 
and  would  deny  to  the  Federal  court  the  Ju- 
risdiction they  are  now  aasertlng  over  the 
operations  of  Congressional  committees,  in- 
cluding Investigating  committees. 

Title  VI  would  create  a  centralized  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  conduct  personnel  se- 
curity clearances,  taking  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  present  executive  departments, 
such  as  the  State  Department,  which  bav« 
often  proved  bitterly  hostile  to  the  very  con- 
cept of  security  checks,  asaential  though  they 
obviously  are. 

TlUe  vm  would  set  penalties  of  »10.000 
and  Ave  years'  imprisonment  for  the  use  of 
the  mAils,  telegraph,  telephone,  radio  or  tele- 
vision to  incite  a  riot,  or  for  Interstate 
travel  for  that  purpose.  Title  IX  would  pro- 
vide for  travel  restrictions  to  design-ited 
countries  when  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  find  this  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  national  security. 

Title  X  would  deny  tax  exemption  to  any 
organization  making  donations  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  organization  advocaung  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  OS.  government.  Convicted 
riot  instigator  Jerry  Rubin  and  his  la*-yer. 
WilUam  Kunstler.  have  both  made  extensive 
use  of  tax-exempt  foundations  for  the  deposit 
and  receipt  of  funds. 


September  22,  1970 


PEACE  POSSIBLE  IN  MIDEAST 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    UXI}^^OIS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  isay  the 
least,  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  In 
general,  and  Jordan  in  particular,  has 
reached  Uie  ominous  stage  and  the  cur- 
rent fighting  In  Jordan  will  determine 
the  chances  lor  real  peace  in  the  area. 

Mr.  C.  L.  IDancey.  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  has  visited  the  Middle  East 
no  less  than  five  times  and  ha«  actually 
spent  a  period  totaling  more  than  4 
months  in  traveling  throughout  the  area 
observing  conditions  and  reporting  on 
the  underlying  causes  of  all  the  unrest. 
In  an  editorial  entitled  "Peace  PossUile 
in  Mideast."  he  brings  all  of  his  first- 
hand experience  to  bear  and  points  out 
that  in  spite  of  the  present  discouraging 
picture,  that  peace  is  not  an  impossible 
goal  when  all  parties  concerned  come  to 
their  senses  and  settle  down  to  serious 
negotiations. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point: 

1  Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Sept.  18. 1970] 
Peace  PoeaiBi^  in  MmCAsr 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
immensely  complicated,  and  the  chanoes 
for  a  r«»l  peace  there  very  likely  depends  on 
the  outcome  of  the  present  fighting  in 
Jordan.  Ironically  enough. 

The  success  and  the  alnu  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Jordanian  army  will  be  a  key  to 
the  future,  a  future  In  which  the  guerrillas 
have  made  a  desperate  and  dangerous 
gamble  indeed. 

The  guerrtUfts  thamselves  aie  not  uiUtod, 
but   engaged   In   a   vicious   internal   rivalry 


and  pcjwer  struggle  for  what  they  hope  may 
mean  total  power  at  some  future  day. 

Por  example,  Oeorge  Babash,  the  leader 
of  the  clique  responsible  for  the  recent 
hijacking  Is  a  fanatic  Maoist,  a  militant 
Communist  of  the  Gholnese  brand  of  the 
faith.  Yet  he  operates  within  a  general  move- 
ment that  relied  for  Its  recent  emergence 
as  a  meaningful  force  entirely  upon  Ruaalaa 
support  and  supplies! 

The    Russian^    do    not    love    the   Maoists. 

needless  tosay. 

Nclther  does  Hussein.  Neither  does  Nasser. 

Even  Syria  and  Iraq  have   condemned  the 

hijacking,   partly,   perhaps,   because   Oeorge 

Habash  was  the  master-mind  for  It. 

Pravda  in  Moscow  has  condemned  It.  and 
called  for  returning  to  the  peace  table. 

Yet.  much  of  the  fanaUc  guerrilla  man- 
power carea  Uttle  about  the  Ideologic  aims 
of  which  they  have  been  made  pawns  by 
their  various  leaders,  and  react  as  a  group 
to  any  "antl -guerrilla"  action  against  any- 
body for  any  reason, 

Hussein,  against  thU  mixed  background 
ha5.  In  effect,  declared  martial  law.  Syria 
and  Iraq  have  threatened  him.  but  as  a  com- 
pact force  the  Jordanian  army  is  probably 
superior  to  both  Syria  and  Iraq's  armed 
forces,  and  they  also  know  that  any  move- 
ment of  main  forces  by  either  one  would 
v^ry  likely  provoke  violent  Israeli  reaction. 
(Whether  an  etaclent  army  as  a  compact 
force  ran  handle  widespread  and  scattered 
guerrilla  problems  Is  something  else,  that 
remains  to  be  seen.) 

One  of  the  real  risks  of  these  'Arab"  coun- 
tries la  the  Internal  weakness  of  their  own 
stlU  existing  and  often  persecuted  minorities, 
A  hnlf-mlUlon  dru^e  live  within  quite  close 
proximity  to  the  Isratl-Syrlan  cease-fire  lino 
&5  It  now  stands,  and  there  is  same  pressure 
from  Druse  brothers  on  the  Ismel  side  for 
the  •liberation"  of  this  slgnliicant  segment 
of  S>Tla's  six  million  population. 

The  Circassians  in  vir.agcs  overrun  by  the 
Israeli  welcomed  the  change  of  regimes  and 
h3d  to  be  blackmailed  to  belatedly  abandon 
tnelr  homes  and  crofs  Into  Syria  with  threats 
of  violent  reprisals  against  their  youth  (who 
had  been  previously  drafted  into  the  Syrian 
army.)  The  Circassian  youth  In  uniform 
became  "hostages"  to  that  demand,  virtually 
unnoticed  by  the  world,  two  years  ago. 

The  Kurds  have  repeatedly  revolted  In 
Iraq  with  considersble  successes  against  Iraqi 
army  unlU.  and  their  dLssatlsfacUon  smol- 
ders beyond  question. 

The  Bedouin  In  the  Negev  never  left  Israel 
in  the  original  war  in  1948.  and  tboae  in 
Slnai  killed  a  good  many  EgypUan  soldiers 
during  the  19«7  war  on  their  own  book,  as 
It  were. 

Thus,  the  "Arab  World"  Itself  is  ripped  by 
a  dozen  schisms  racial,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical, which  makes  It  unstable,  unpredictable, 
unmanageable  and  is  one  of  the  prime  r«a- 
6ons  for  lU  lack  of  strength  in  times  of  crisis. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  tl«dar  thars  which  can 
explode   in   many  different  directions. 

If  Hussein's  martial  law  can  and  does  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  guerrillas  and  give 
him  a  secure  position  for  the  first  tlma  In 
his  life.  It  also  gives  htm  the  power  to  make 
a  peace  agreement  work. 

Nasser  already  has  that  power  U  he  chooeeo 
to  use  It. 

By  thalr  acceptance  of  the  U.8.  peace  plan, 
both  re«lm«a  have  accepted  "in  prtnclple" 
the  right  of  Israel  to  eUst  and  the  necaaslty 
to  reoognlze  Israel  and  do  business  with 
Israel  In  a  normal  fashion— Just  as  Israel 
has  accepted  "In  principle"  a  withdrawal 
from  ma)oT  parts  of  the  occupied  territories 
iLS  a  condition  of  peace.  These  things  went 
with  the  "cease-fire." 

Undoubtedly,  these  steps  In  response  to 
the  US.  peace  proposals,  produced  the  des- 
peration and  the  upsurge  on  the  part  of  the 
guerrillas. 

U  the  preaent  mess  results  in  flnu  pos^ 
tlona  for  both  Hussein  and  Nasser,  and  pro- 
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Tides  them  the  ability  to  implement  tbe 
peace  plan,  effectively,  real  negotiations  for 
peace  will  become  possible. 

Those  negotiations  may  Involve  knottier 
problems  than  the  ccase-flre.  Itself,  certainly. 
but  they  would  sJso  provide  a  chance  for 
pence  that  has  not  existed,  otherwise. 

And  peace  itself  is  a  very,  very  important 
goal,  and  may  be  a  very  badly  needed  condi- 
tion for  all  concerned — including  the  So- 
viets. iThis  is  an  unmanageable,  shaky, 
scarey,  and  dangerous  part  of  the  world  for 
them  to  play  games,  and  they  may  be  realiz- 
ing It  more  and  more.) 

The  way  Is  very  difficult,  but  peace  Is  not 
impossible. 

Not  too  long  ago.  It  was  inqKiaslble  and 
Inconceivable. 

C.  L.  DsMCCT. 


APPROVXNQ  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21,  1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  la  scheduled  to  take  up 
three  bills  concerning  veterans.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  give  these  bins  their 
most  careful  attention. 

The  first  bill.  H.R.  15911.  Increases  tbe 
monthly  benefit  rates  and  the  annual  in- 
come limitations  applicable  in  payment 
of  non-service-connected  disability  and 
death  pension  to  wartime  veterans  and 
their  widows  In  the  current  program. 
Under  this  proposal  the  same  would  also 
apply  to  payments  of  service-connected 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
to  parents  of  deceased  veterans.  While 
the  biU  has  several  significant  features, 
one  ot  the  most  Important  Is  that  if  H.R. 
15911  were  enacted  into  law,  It  will  mean 
that  tliose  individuals  who  had  social 
security  increases  of  16  percent  elTective 
the  first  of  this  year,  will  not  lose  any  of 
their  VA  non-service-connected  pension. 
Moreover,  on  the  whole,  pension  In- 
creases will  average  9.5  percent,  taking 
into  account  the  15  percent  social  secu- 
rity Increase. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  18448.  would  au- 
thoriae  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  purchase  a  mortgage  protec- 
tion life  insurance  from  commercial  to- 
surer  for  seriously  disabled  veterans  who 
have  received  grants  for  specially 
adapted  housing.  This  would  provide  a 
limited  grovip  of  veterans  in  most  cases 
paraplegics  and  quadriplegics,  with 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  which 
is  almost  impossible  for  them  lo  obtain 
from  commercial  sources.  While  this  in- 
surance will  not  extend  to  all  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities.  It  will 
be  a  great  comfort  to  those  veterans  who 
have  sustained  particularly  disabling  In- 
jiuies. 

The  third  bill.  HJl.  16710.  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  to  paraplegic  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes  In  those  instances 
where  the  mobile  homes  are  to  be  used 
for  permanent  dwellings.  It  would  also 
remove  time  limitations  on  the  diiration 
of  veterans  eligibility  for  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
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strucOon  of  homes.  Both  the  current 
housing  shortage  and  the  general  re- 
straint under  which  tbe  financial  com- 
munity is  operating  dramatically  point 
up  problems  so  many  of  our  veterans  en- 
counter when  attempting  to  find  suitable 
bousing.  This  bill  will  provide  needed  re- 
Uef  in  both  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  particularly  the  disabled 
ones,  are  great  indeed.  We  here  in  Con- 
gress must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  veterans'  problems 
were  created  because  they  answered 
America's  call  for  help  in  two  World 
Wars.  Korea,  and  now  in  Vietnam.  We 
here  in  Congress  have  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  help  those  valiant  men  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  so  that  we  might  re- 
tain and  fully  enjoy  our  democratic 
freedoms. 

I  uTKe  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  a  non- 
partisan manner  and  voice  their  ap- 
proval of  these  three  bills. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  MILITARY 
DOOS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALXrOBKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  I  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  permit  our  military  working  dogs  to 
return  to  the  United  States  after  having 
served  their  useful  purpose  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  with  our  Aimed 
Forces  overseas.  The  number  of  the  bill 
is  HJl.  19241. 

Dogs  have  been  used  for  military  pur- 
poses as  far  back  as  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  Romans  drafted  dogs  for  at- 
tack work,  recognizing  them  as  a  definite 
army  unit.  Ofllclal  recognition  by  the  VS. 
Army  that  dogs  could  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  came  on  March  13.  1942, 
when  tbe  Quartermaster  General  was 
authorized  to  formulate  a  program, 
which  was  formally  inaugurated  in  July 
of  1942.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
K-9  CorjB. 

Initial  training  was  limited  to  dogs  for 
sentry  work.  Later  it  was  expanded  to  In- 
clude scout,  messenger,  sledge,  and  pack 
dogs,  and  dogs  for  use  in  connection  with 
mine  detection,  the  latter  of  wbicto  did 
not  prove  feasible.  Many  different  breeds 
of  dogs  were  tried  out  with  the  German 
Shepherd  proving  to  be  tbe  most  satis- 
factory. 

Since  1966,  approximately  10.000  Ger- 
man Shepherds  have  been  procured  by 
the  mlliury  and  shipped  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  other  overseas  military  posts  to 
help  guard  American  military  bases  and 
personnel.  By  the  time  these  animals  are 
trained,  they  represent  about  a  $6,000  In- 
vestment each. 

The  dogs  have  extremely  sharp 
senses— 40  times  the  smell,  20  times  the 
hearing,  and  10  times  the  vision  of  a  hu- 
man soldier.  The  VS.  Army  estimates 
that  these  animals  whose  job  it  Is  to  "alert 
to  the  danger"  or  "receive  the  fire  of  the 
enemy"  reduce  patrol  caaualUea  65  per- 
cent. Such  a  record.  If  compiled  by  a  hu- 
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man  soldier,  would  merit  his  country's 
highest  reward.  However,  the  reward  re- 
ceived by  our  dog  soldiers  is  often  eu- 
thanasia when  they  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  to  the  military. 

All  three  semces  utilize  dogs  and  their 
handlers  for  sentry  duty  but  the  Air 
Force  is  responsible  for  supplying  dogs 
for  the  other  services.  The  Air  Force  has 
not  been  permitting  our  dogs  to  return 
to  the  United  SUtes  even  after  reason- 
able service,  wounds,  or  inability  to  be 
retrained  to  another  handler.  They  claim 
a  health  hazard  from  communicable  ca- 
nine diseases.  However,  my  investigations 
have  uncovered  a  number  of  paradoxical 
situations  in  view  of  the  purported  health 
problem.  Por  example.  "Prince."  a  7- 
year-old  scout  dog  with  three  tours  in 
Vietnam  to  his  credit  was  returned  with 
his  unit  earlier  this  year.  Ceremonies, 
where  he  received  a  second  Purple  Heart, 
brought  "Prince"  to  the  attention  of  mili- 
tary authorities.  Even  though  the  animal 
had  been  in  this  country  for  3  months 
with  no  sign  of  disease,  he  was  caught  in 
the  web  of  policy,  and  was  immediately 
sent  back  overseas  to  an  uncertain  fate, 
since  he  waj!  beyond  the  age  ot  usefulness. 
Yet.  at  about  the  same  time,  our  news- 
papers were  full  of  the  story  of  a  legless 
marine  veteran  whose  *5  Vietnamese  dog 
was  flown  from  Vietnam  to  his  stateside 
hospital  bed.  I  beUeve  this  was  a  humane 
act.  I  point  out.  though,  that  both  ani- 
mals came  from  the  same  disease  en- 
vironment, with  the  military  dog  no 
doubt  having  the  far  superior  medical 
background. 

During  World  War  n,  from  1942  to 
1945.  over  10.000  dogs  were  used  by  our 
military.  When  tbe  conflict  ended,  and 
a  dog  was  considered  surplus  to  Array 
needs,  the  canine  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  a  reprocessing  section  for  the 
purpose  of  rehablliutlon  for  cl\11ian  life. 
Under  the  policy  through  which  dogs  had 
been  secured  for  the  Army,  they  were 
first  offered  to  their  original  owners.  In 
the  event  the  original  owner  did  not  de- 
sire return  of  the  dog.  tbe  animal  was 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Quartermaster  and  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  notified  of  availability  for  sale  to 
the  public.  The  Treasury  Department 
then  announced  availability  of  dogs  for 
purchase  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  for 
handUng  and  transportation.  Requests 
from  prospective  purchasers  were  sent 
to  Dogs  for  Defense.  Inc..  tbe  nonprofit 
civilian  agency  which  had  originally  l)een 
set  up  to  .secure  dogs  for  tbe  Army.  Each 
request  was  investigated  to  Insure  that 
the  would-t)e  purchaser  was  in  a  position 
to  give  tbe  dog  a  good  home.  Reports 
on  the  prospective  buyers  were  then  for- 
warded to  the  Treasury  Department 
where,  if  the  report  on  a  particular  appli- 
cant was  favorable,  negotiations  for  sale 
were  started. 

My  bill.  HR.  19241.  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  return  any  dog 
trained  for  military  use  and  used  by  the 
U.8.  armed  services  outside  the  United 
States  to  the  Slates  so  that  it  may  either 
be  restrained  for  other  military  as- 
signments or  law  enforcement  assign- 
ments within  tbe  United  Slates  or  be 
turned  over  to  a  humane  organization 
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_K~,..  f.^imi..  ™.rmit  them  u>  care  for  ib'  Oovemm.nt.  Such  .uiubl.  humiiw  or-  relinquish  any  opportunity  to  obtain  and 
"'^  *H  S^„^?r.m»fn^er  of^u  Uie  g«>l"tion  1.  not  prohibited  Irom  r«tr»lnin«  dlMemlnate  as  much  Inlormatlon  as  Is 
such  dog  during  the  remainder  oI_lts  me     e^^  nuutary  dog  for  um  by  cuuian  Indl-     possible  and  available  on  our  brave  men 

who  are  captives. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Geneva  Convention 


at  no  cost  to  the  Government.  The  hu- 
mane organliation  itsell  may  retrain  the 
dog  for  use  by  civilian  individuals  tor 
noncommercial  purposes. 

Our  country's  tiistory  is  replete  with 
stories  of  courageous  cavalry  horses  and 
to  UUs  day.  no  old  Army  post  tour  is  com- 
plete without  viewing  its  statue  or  plaque 
to  a  hero  horse  ol  another  era.  When  our 
last  cavalry  horse  died  a  Jew  years  ago, 
after  20  years'  retirement  in  green  pas- 
tures, newspapers  across  the  country  car- 
ried loving  obituaries.  No  such  monu- 
menu  have  been  erected  to  our  hero 
military  dogs  in  this  country.  The  op- 
posite is  true  m  South  Vietnam,  however. 
A  soldier's  devotion  grows  each  time  liis 
dog  gives  tiim  a  warning  which  saves  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  buddies.  If  his 


Tlduals  tor  non-comxneTclal  purposes. 


A  JOINT  CONQRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PRISONERS  OP  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  OGOEN  R.  REID 

or    NSW   TOUC 

IN  Tfflt  HOCraE  or  BSPRESENTA'nVBS 
Tufsiay,  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  wtiich  would  establish  a 


has  been  violated — most  conspicuously 
by  North  Vietnam  and  also  by  South 
Vietnam.  International  Red  Cross  offi- 
cers should  have  access  Immediately  to 
all  of  our  some  316  prisoners  of  war  to 
Insure  food,  medicine,  and  care  are  af- 
forded to  all  our  men. 

At  the  present  time  and  shockingly — 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  received 
even  a  list  of  our  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam  nor  has  access  by  the  Red  CroM 
ever  been  granted. 


^^ joint  congressional  committee  to  mvesti- 

^mrBl"ls"wo^d^drthe  maj^  carries  his  gate  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  the 
dog  to  the  aid  station  and  is  often  incon-  "'— - 
solable  if  the  animal  dies.  This  closeness 
is  demonstrated  by  small  cemeteries 
wiilch  liave  sprung  up  in  that  wartom 
country,  attesting  to  the  affection  be- 
tween soldier  and  dog. 

The  Animal  Protection  Institute  of 
America,  which  is  based  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  supports  this  legislaUon.  The  In- 
stitute has  received  many  letters  Irom 
our  flghtlng  men  in  South  Vietnam,  some 
of  which  I  have  seen,  which  lead  me  to 
beUeve  that  the  "no  return"  policy  for 
these  dogs  has  become  a  morale  factor 
for  the  men.  especially  now  that  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  turning  over 
American  military  dogs  to  the  ARVN  as 
our  troops  are  brought  home.  Our  sol- 
diers are  concerned  for  the  continued 


PEACEFDl.    INTEXSRATION    OF 
SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS 


Vietnam  war. 

The  committee,  which  would  l>e  com- 
posed of  Ave  Members  of  each  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  would  conduct  a 
study  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  those  being  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  the  South  Vietnamese.  It  would  also 
include  study  of  treatment  of  such  pris- 
oners by  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  it  would  attempt,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  study  the  enUre  question  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  treatment  they  re- 
ceive by  all  parties  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  di-srupted  and  endangered  lives 
of  these  men  and  their  families  is  one  of 
ihe  great  tragedies  of  this  war.  I  iwlieve 
tliat  a  committee  of  this  nature  would 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1370 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
column  appearing  in  several  papers  in- 
cluding the  Philadelphia  Inquu-er.  Don 
Bacon  of  the  Newhouse  News  Service, 
writes  about  the  unprecedented  efforts 
made  by  President  Nixon  to  achieve 
peaceful  integration  of  southern  schools. 

The  President  has  personally  met  with 
od  hoc  committees  of  the  Seven  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  which 
he  established.  At  his  direction,  the  Pres- 
ident's staff  tias  been  in  daily  contact 
with   southern   political,   business,   and 


good  treatment  of  their  dogs.  Some  fear     be  helpful  in  calling  the  immediate  at-     civic  leaders  to  explain   his  obUgation 

the  animals  could  be  eaten,  as  dogs  are -■  -■-- — '-  '-  "•'-     --■•  • '-  "•-'-— — .-..i— 

considered  a  source  of  food  by  some  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

There  has  been  a  mounting  outcry  in 
this  co-jntry  from  citizens  who  love  ani- 
mals and  from  those  only  interested  in 


tentian  of  the  American  people  to  this 
tragic  situation  and  also  in  making 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  more  aware  of  the 
great  Importance  which  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  atuchcs  to  the  issue.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  make  this  a  public  Is- 


and  to  seek  their  cooperation. 

I  believe  Mr.  Bacon's  article  Is  a 
worthy  analysis  of  the  President's  efforts 
on  integration  of  scho<ds  In  the  South, 
and  I  therefore  request  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcois.  The  article  follows: 


fair  play  against  the  continuation  of  a  sue.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  the  burdens     nixom  Disnns  *  lot  or  Cusrr  roi  Baxan 

"no  return"  policy  for  otir  military  work-     which  the  famlllEs  of  these  men  endure        " " ' 

Ing  dogs.  I  liave  already  received  many  and.  in  this  way.  we  may  better  share 
letters  on  the  subject  and  several  tele-  their  plight  and  more  importantly  hope- 
phone  inquiries  from  other  congres-  fully  help  our  vaUant  men. 
sional  offices.  In  the  absence  of  a  tesponae  to  end 
My  bill  deserves  a  prompt  hearing  in  the  war  and  release  of  all  prisoners,  we 
the  name  of  humaneness.  The  text  of  must  make  available  to   the  world  In- 


the  legislation  is  as  follows 

To  PioTTo*  foB  THx  HuMANi  Dispoamoii  or 

M1I.JTAST    ODCB 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  aeprcMntaUvet  0/  the  umiei  Statu  o/ 
America  in  Congreu  oMtembled,  That,  "ben 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  hae  determined 
that  sny  dog  tnuncd  for  miutary  uee  and 
used  by  the  ttmted  SUtes  armed  eervlcM 
outalde  the  t;nlted  States  la  no  longer  suit- 
able for  military  uae  by  such  lerrloea  ouulde 
tte  tJnlted  Statea.  or  that  such  dog  baa  l)e«n 
tiaed  for  a  •affldant  length  of  time,  or  that 
auch  dog  la  to  be  removed  from  uae  with 
ntcb  service*  lor  any  other  reason,  and  that 
such  dog  Is  in  a  reasonable  healthy  condi- 
tion so  aa  to  present  no  heaith  hazard  to 
either  the  animal  population  or  the  hu- 
man population  residing  within  the  United 
SUtea.  the  Secretary  ahaU  return  auch  dog 
to  the  United  States  so  that  It  ma;  either 
be  retrained  tor  other  military  or  law  en- 
forcement aaalgnmente  within  the  United 
States  or  boused  In  permanent  feennela  owned 
by  a  suitable  humane  organisation  whose 
facUltlea  permit  them  to  care  for  such  dog 
during  tbe  remainder  of  Its  life  at  no  cost  to 


formation  as  to  what  the  parties  Involved 
in  tills  conflict  are  doing  with  those  men 
they  hold  captive.  We  all.  the  United 
States,  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam, 
and  the  NLF  must,  in  order  to  survive 
as  a  human  race,  strenuously  work  to 
achieve  the  highest  level  of  moral  con- 
cern for  all  raanitind.  The  regulations  for 
treatment  of  war  prisoners  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  makmg  a  moral  rule  part  of 
international  law.  But.  regardless  of  legal 
requirements,  standards  of  morality  de- 
mand humane  treatment  for  all  prison- 
ers of  war.  Violation  of  this  convention 
will  result  in  defeat  for  the  violators  in 
the  minds  of  all  civilized  men. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  investi- 
gate to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
conduct  of  all  nations  involved  with 
POW's  in  this  war.  I  am.  therefore,  hope- 
ful that  the  House  end  Senate  will  pass 
this  resolution  and  that  this  lolnt  com- 
mittee will  be  esublished.  We  muat  not 


SotrrKiaNKxa  DM  PxacxrtTL  School  Ints- 

aaATioN 

(By  Don  Bacon) 

WAaaiMOTON.— "It  would  be  very  easy  to 
demagogue  tbla  tiling."  President  Nixon  re- 
cently told  a  group  of  Southemera.  who  were 
oonoemed  about  the  administration's  big 
puah  to  end  formal  school  segregation  in 
Dixie. 

The  poUUcal  ImpUcatlons  of  Soutliem 
school  deaegregatton  and  the  eifect  this  lateet 
drive  would  liave  on  Mr.  Nixon's  dream  of 
a  Onnly  tisaed  Southern  Republican  wing 
were   ob?ious  to  everybody   In  the  room. 

But.  the  President  continued,  he  had  a 
higher  rcsponalblUty  to  enforce  the  law — 
and  beyond  that,  to  lead  the  nation.  If  be 
could,  out  or  this  energy-aapplng,  raslal 
moraaa. 

It  was  time,  he  laid,  to  settle  thaae  things, 
to  clean  the  alate  so  tiiat  the  next  genera- 
tion could  start  fresh. 

These  weren't  Just  words.  Mr.  Nlion  waa 
putting  a  large  chunk  of  hla  own  prestige 
on  the  line  aa  be  asked  the  South  to  under- 
stand, to  cooperate  and  to  asalst  In  the  Anal 
burial  of  the  dual  school  system. 

The  question  of  peaceful  school  openings 
In  the  South  thla  fall  liaa  been  on  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  since  he  stated  hla  desegrega- 
tion policy  In  March,  and  almost  constantly 
during  the  last  Are  weeks.  Under  his  per- 
sonal direction,  the  White  House  staff  tias 
been  In  daUy  touch  wltli  Southern  political, 
business  and  civic   leaders,  explaining  the 
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President's     obUgaUon     and    aaklng.    even 
begging,  for  their  help. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  Presldenu  Elsen- 
hower. Kennedy  and  Johnson  never  rsally 
tried  to  persuade  Southern  leaders  to  co- 
operate m  ending  school  desegregation,  ss 
Mr.  Nixon  did  this  past  summer.  Paced  with 
Southern  resistance,  they  turned  quickly  to 
federal  force  And  the  tmderlylng  problem 
was  only  made  worse. 

There  Is  no  known  record  of  how  many 
Southern  leaders— respected  men  holding 
high  poutlcal.  social  and  economic  positions 
In  their  stales  and  commumues— Mr.  Nixon 
psrsonally  appealed  to. 

More  than  a  hundred  served— and  are 
serving— on  the  President's  seven  Slate  Ad- 
visory Committees  on  Education.  He  point- 
edly met  for  at  least  a  tialf  an  hour  with 
each  of  these  ad  hoc  committees,  explaliung 
what  he  liad  to  do  as  President  and  appeal- 
ing for  their  assistance. 

In  the  Oval  Ofllce  and  by  telephone,  he 
talked  with  countless  other  prominent 
Southerners,  including  the  Republican  state 
chairmen  In  Mlaalaslppl  and  North  CarolllM. 
Each  got  the  same  b»slc  message:  The  ad- 
mlnlitratlon  would  enforce  court-ordered 
desegregation  this  laU  and  It  would  bo  to 
everyone's  advantage,  particularly  the  South  s 
If  It  could  be  done  In  a  spirit  ol  cooperation 
rather  than  coercion. 

In  each  Instance.  Mr  Nixon  aaked  the 
Southerners  for  tranitness,  and  was  pleased 
when  he  got  It.  Searched  for  ways  to  demon- 
strata  Uie  administration's  cooperative  spirit. 
When  several  Southern  leaders  mentioned 
that  It  vrould  help  symboueaily  II  Mr.  NUon 
came  to  Southern  "turf"  to  expUm  his  ds- 
segTsgatlon  Intentions,  he  quickly  agreed.  His 
Aug  14  meeting  with  the  chairmen  and  vice 
chairmen  of  the  several  state  blraclal  advi- 
sory committees  m  New  Orleans  demon- 
strated best  his  personal  Interest  In  schlsv- 
Ing  peaceful  transition  to  unitary  schools. 

He  emphaslMd  the  Federal  funds  that 
would  be  available  to  help  Southern  school 
dlstricta  through  the  de.segregatlon  process 
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The  US.  Treasury  is  anxious  to  dis- 
tribute these  funds  in  a  fair  and  equiuble 
fashion  but  they  do  not  believe  they  can 

do  so  imder  the  present  law.  _ ,. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  protect  the  account  cards  covering  active  accounu  would 

States  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  be  available  at  the  end  or  the  5-year  period 

L'^pS'.^J^'ro'^d  any  make  claims  in  the  --J-'J^i^lTr  'I^X^^t^^ 
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made  In  their  states  and  tbe  account  cards 
showing  addrease*  lor  ihoM  accounu  whlcb 
the  Poet  Office  EJepartment  had  segregated 
aa  "inactlTe,"  that  Is  accounta  held  30  years 
without   activity.   Uste   and    the   remaining 


future. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  un- 
claimed deposits  Is  $85.1  million  resulting 
from  unclaimed  accounts.  Many  of  the 
depositors  are  dead  or  miaaing.  The 
money  had  been  on  hand  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  time.  However,  should  any  de- 
positors make  a  claim,  or  those  repre- 
senting estates  of  deceased  depositors 
money  would  be  made  available  to  pay 
the  claims  by  the  Treasury. 

I  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  this 
bin  be  Introduced  and  passed  to  assure 
equity,  and  avoid  any  possible  injustice. 
A  full  explanation  of  this  legislation 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreaB- 
ury  is  herewith  Incorporated  and  in- 
cluded : 

Tas  SscartAST  or  thi:  Tix*«uaT. 

V/oMhington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoeuACK. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C- 

DCAS  Ma.  SPKAK^:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU.  "To  pro- 
vide for  periodic,  pro  rata  distributions 
among  the  states  and  political  BUbdlvtslons 
of  available  amounts  of  undaimed  Postal 
Savings  System  deposits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  propoaed  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a 
more  practical  and  equitable  method  than 
exists  under  present  law  for  the  fifty  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  to  obtain  an  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  unclaimed  amounts 
in  the  Postal  Savings  System  attributable  to 
post  offices  In  those  states  and 


had  requested  and  received  the  lists  of  In- 
active accouQU. 

However,  this  procedure  Is  not  satlilactory 
to  the  states,  nor  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, nor  preaumably  to  claimants  appear- 
ing subsequently  to  the  completion  of  any 
escheat  proceedings.  Most  states  do  not  have 
appropriate  escheat  statutes  and  are  reluc- 
tant to  adopt  them  as  they  prefer  their  ud* 
claimed  property  statutes  allowing  a  slate 
administrator  to  hold  and  distribute  un- 
claimed property  «s  a  custodian.  Also,  the 
determination  of  Isst  known  addresses  nec- 
essitates review  of  the  thousands  of  Individ- 
ual account  cards  lor  the  accounts  of  de- 
positors in  thst  state  remaining  unpaid.  The 
procedure  also  requires  exUnslve  paper  work 
for  the  Treasury  Department.  Most  impor- 
tant, payment  of  escheated  accounts  to  the 
states  may  mean  unwelcome  referrals  of 
tardy  claimants  to  the  states  and  possible 
cutoff  of  their  claims.  Further  the  possibUity 
of  escheat  action  is  believed  not  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  four  named  political  subdivisions 
since  they  are  not  states  and  therefore  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  sovereignty  which 
permits  escheat. 

To  provide  an  alternative  to  this  cocUy 
and  tlme-consximlng  situation,  the  proposed 
bill  would  add  two  further  sections  to  chap- 
ter 65  of  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Th6  Ont  new  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  divide  Uae  re- 
msilnlng  principal  and  accrued  interest  of 
unclaimed  Postal  Savings  Systems  deposits, 
held  In  the  trust  fund  account  established 
pursuant  to  31  U£.C.  7a£p  as  directed  by  30 
U.S.C.  5228.  Into  a  retention  balance  and  a 
distribution  balance;  the  first  division  would 
be  made  within  sixty  days  after  enactment 


And  when  some  8°"^^^*"^"",^^?^^^^  ^mSS  iub5I^isloM^hne 'P^lnl^g  "lii  the  and  subsequent  divisions  would  occur  on 
*?*^."'  'Sr  tM?S:  hS^'i"  miTut^f^  S;  S^  su^lem^nds  ^  ^t Tdtflnltely  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may  set  during 
plying  (Ustricu  Jiad   w^flllout^befOTejJxe      ^^^^^^^^^  ^    „^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  depositors,      the  four  following  years.  The  retention  bal- 

The  Postal  Savings  System  Is  being  llqul-  "ice  of  remaining  principal  and  accrued  In- 
dated  by  the  Treasury  I>epartment  under 
Public  Law  e»-3T7  (39  U.S.C.  5325-S329) 
which  dlaoontlnued  the  System  as  oT  April 
27,  IWW.  and  transferred  the  remaining  funds 
and  accounts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  of  June  30, 1967.  As  of  that  date  there  were 
570.616  unpaid  individual  depositor  accounts 
with  an  estimated  aggregate  unpaid  liabil- 
ity of  W6.1  million.  As  of  December  31.  1069. 
481.861  accounts  rem.alned  unpaid  represent- 
ing an  estimated  aggregate  lublllty  of  »13Ji 
mUUon.  Detailed  information  on  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  System  Is  contained  In  the  at- 
tached Treasury  Department  Memorandum. 
Over  the  past  several  years  a  number  of 
states  have  sought  by  representations  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  by  litigation  In  a  fed- 
eral court,  and  by  revision  of  their  own 
statutes  to  obtain  custody  or  ownership  of 
the  unclaimed  postal  savings  dex>o8lts  of 
depositors  In  those  states.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  taken  the  position,  incorpo- 
rated in  Its  regulations  on  this  subject.  31 
CPR  367J.  August  la,  1069.  M  P.B.  13031. 
that  a  state  may  obtain  unclaimed  deposits 
only  under  a  court  Judgment  determining 
the  state  to  be  the  owner  of  the  deposits 
through  escheat  under  an  appropriate  state 
statute,  thus  enabling  the  state  to  claim  the 
deposits  as  the  rightful  owner.  The  deposits 
escheatable  are  those  of  depositors  whoan 
last  known  addresses  are  In  the  escheating 
state.   The   legal   situation    Is   discussed   In 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  consider  their  aid  requests.  Mr. 
Klxon  turned  quickly  to  his  staff  and  said: 
"1  want  those  forms  shortened  and  slmpll- 
aed."  The  order  has  been  carried  out. 

The  leeulu  of  Mr.  NUon's  efforts  are  e^- 
dent  as  dlstrlcU  throughout  the  South  thla 
past  week  have  peacefully  desegregated. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  other  areas  this 
week  and  next  will  desegregate  peacefully. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of  MlnnesoU.  a  lead- 
ing Democratic  crlUc  of  the  admlntstrauon's 
dvU  rights  policy,  and  most  black  civil  rights 
leaders  are  not  about  to  give  Mr.  Nixon 
credit  for  accomplishing  anything  in  this 
field,  or,  for  that  matter  even  approaching 
the  problem  In  good  talth.  But  It's  time 
somebody    did. 


ON  xjncIaAimed  postal 

SAVINOS  DEPOSITS 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  mfMSTLvsinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wHI  today 
introduce  a  bill  that  Is  an  administration 


request.  „„^.   .„^  „^_.  „ 

The  U-S.  Treasury  Department  has  re-  ^^q^  detail  in  the  atuched  Treasury  t>epart- 

queated   that  legislation   be  introduced  ment  Memorandum. 

that  would  permit  the  unclaimed  deposits  under  the  Treasury  Departroanti  regula- 

In  the  now  defunct  postal  savings  system  uons,  states  undertaking  ea<^eat  may  now 

to  escheat  to  the  State  treasuries.  obtain  Usta  by  port  offloers  of  th«  deposlta 


erest  would  be  held  available  to  pay  Indi- 
vidual claims  for  particular  accounts  by  or 
on  behalf  of  depositors.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorised  to  proceed  to  distribute  the 
distribution  balance,  on  a  pro  rata  share 
basis,  among  each  of  the  fifty  states.  tb« 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam.  In  all  of  which  areas 
postal  savings  accounts  were  maintained. 
Each  pro  rata  share  would  be  determined  by 
the  raUo  between  (1)  the  doUar  amount  of 
the  principal  of  unclaimed  deposits,  remain- 
ing in  the  trust  fund  account  as  of  the 
date*  of  each  division  into  a  retention 
and  a  distribution  balance,  which  were 
on  deposit  in  post  offices  within  xtx* 
state  or  political  subdivision  immediately 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  unpaid  de- 
posit to  the  Secretary  from  the  Post  OAo* 
Department  according  to  System  and  Treas- 
ury records,  and  (2)  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
principal  of  the  total  remaining  deposlta. 
The  retention  balance  on  hand  after  the 
fifth  and  final  pro  raU  distribution  would  b« 
held  in  perpetuity  In  the  trust  fund  aocctmt 
to  honor  subsequent  claima  by  or  on  behalf 
of  depositors  regardless  of  the  provisions  of 
unclalmKi  or  abandoned  property  laws  of  tbe 
etates  and  poUtlcal  subdivisions,  which  cate- 
gory of  laws  include  es^eat  sututes.  All 
datermlnatlons  by  the  Secretary  would  ba 
final  and  conclusive. 

The  second  new  section  to  be  added  to  title 
30  of  the  Code  would  authorise  permanent 
Indefinite  approprUUons  to  tbe  trust  fund 
account.  In  the  event;  which  the  Secretary 
would  seek  to  guard  against,  that  the  trust 
fund  balance  (because  of  tbe  share  dlstrlbu- 
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tlou  p»rinM»u)  15  iraafflcwnt  lo  p»y  clmlml 
by  or  on  txhilt  at  depositors. 

BnKtment  of  tttf  propoeid  blU  m  the  new 
future  wouia  tllmlMte  algnlBcant  buideni 
KKl  eipensM  tor  the  Sl»tes.  ThMe  Include 
mich  actl»itle«  u  (I)  legislative  Ktlon  to 
enact  ko  appropriate  eacheat  statute;  (3) 
sorting  out  the  addreases  on  account  oinJa 
acquired  from  the  rrmtay  for  all  unUqul- 
dated  accounta  pertinent  to  the  State;  (31 
advertising  each  account  in  the  appropriate 
locauty  or  otherwla*  attempting  to  rMcn 
iS«r depositor  by  mail:  (4)  obtaining  the 
state  court  Judgment  of  escheat;  and  i») 
handling  individual  claims  received  alter 
escheat.  AU  burdens  for  the  Treasury  which 
are  Implicit  In  the  foregoing,  would  lUje- 
wlse  be  precluded  bv  the  proposed  leglsta- 
uon  As  for  the  general  public,  tKe  proposed 
legislation  would  preserve  lor  all  future 
cSlmants  the  right  to  loot  directly  to  the 
United  States  for  their  money  promptly  upon 
submission  or  their  claims,  on  the  >^>'°' 
the  same  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  which  prompted  their  deposits  In  the 
Postal  Savings  Svstem  In  the  flrst  place 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  blU  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. An  Identic^  bill  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours,  


TazssintT   Dxrtxnain  MnsoaAironM 
He-  Draft  bill  "To  provide  tor  periodic,  pro 

rat*  dSstrlbtitloni   among   the   states   and 
certain  political  subdivisions  of  available 
amounts  of  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  sys- 
tem deposits,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Letters   to   the  Speaker   of   the   House   of 
Bepresenlallves    and    the    President    of    the 
Senate   explain    the   need    for   the   proposed 
legislation.  This  memorandum  prortdes  sup- 
plementary information  on  the  Departments 
liquidation    of    Postal    Savings   System    de- 
posits, on  the  activity  of  a  number  of  states 
in  seeking  to  participate  in  the  liquidation 
of  the  deposits  and  on  the  legal  issues  pre- 
sented by  this  activity. 

Uquldatlon  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  tie 
Treasury  oD  July  1.  1067.  pursuant  to  Public 
L*w  89-377  139  O  S.C.  5225-5229).  As  of  that 
date,  there  were  579,518  unpaid  Individual 
depositor  accounts,  with  an  aggregate  unpaid 
UabUlty  of  «65.139.J70,  consisting  of  »53,118.- 
292  in  unpaid  principal  and  »12,020a78  tor 
estimated  accrued  interest.  (These  flgures  re- 
flect amotmts  InltlaUy  estimated  by  the  Post 
CHDce  Department  as  subsequently  adjusted 
by  the  Tre.-iaury).  Based  on  Its  original  esti- 
mate, the  Pest  (Mice  Department  trans- 
terred  to  the  Treasury  a  total  of.»5«,788.- 
958  29  to  cover  unpaid  principal  of  »52533,- 
771  plus  »3B5S.187J9  for  estimated  accrued 
interest.  This  sum  was  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  trust  fund  account  estabUshed 
pursuant  to  31  V3.C.  725p.  In  accord  with 
39  use.  5228.  A  supplementary  transfer  Is 
eroected  from  the  Post  omce  Department,  In 
the  amount  of  88,350,111.37  to  provide  the 
total  funds  required  to  meet  the  unpaid 
liabilities  tor  principal  and  estimated  ac- 
crued inlerest.  as  of  July  I.  1967,  as  recon- 
structed by  the  Treasury. 

During  the  2\a  years  up  to  December  31, 
19S9,  tije  Treasury  has  liquidated  »7,6«8  ac- 
counts, about  17  percent  of  the  number  un- 
paid at  July  1,  1967  In  funds,  however,  these 
liquidations  account  for  about  81  percent  of 
the  original  unpaid  balances;  vU.,  total  pay- 
ments of  •52.654.658,  consisting  of  843,139,- 
493  in  principal  and  »9,4I5,16»  for  accrued 
Interest. 

At  December  31,  1989,  therefore,  a  total  of 
481351  individual  accounu  remained  un- 
claimed and  unpaid,  with  an  aggregate 
UablUty  of  «I2,S84,612  (»9,978,TOT  for  prln- 
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dpal  and  82,805313  for  estimated  accrued  In- 
terest). It  IB  expected  that  oUlma  will  con- 
unue  to  be  received  In  the  future,  at  de- 
creasmg  rates,  for  an  indeHnlte  number  of 

The  Treasury  has  maintained  the  individ- 
ual account  records  in  the  liquidation  oper- 
atlona  with  the  same  distinctions  previously 
maintained  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department  as 
between  active  accounts  and  Inactive  ac- 
counu. the  latter  being  accounts  with  no 
transactions  tor  20  or  more  years.  Of  the 
481,851  accounts  unllqultled  at  Decem- 
ber' 31,  1989,  there  were  168.241  In  the  In- 
active category  (almost  35  percent  I  The  un- 
paid Uabiatles  lor  the  inactive  accounts  to- 
talled «3,101,123  (almost  17  percent)  claims 
acuvlty  lor  Individual  accounts  In  the  in- 
active category  has  declmed  considerably 
and  can  be  expected  to  be  negligible  In  the 
future.  This  Is  due  pnmarlly  to  the  tact 
that  144,000  (or  85  percent i  of  the  inactive 
accounts  have  unpaid  deposits  of  only  81 
or  83  (mainly  tl  with  an  aggregate  of  8152.- 
000  m  unpaid  principal) . 

Before  this  Department  assumed  the  ac- 
tual functions  of  liquidating  me  Postal 
Savings  System,  inquiries  were  received  from 
several  states  regarding  escheat  to  them  of 
System  deposits.  The  Treasury  Oenerai 
Counsel  examined  the  possibility  of  such  es- 
cheat and  concluded  m  a  December  22.  1987 
Opinion  that,  under  appropriate  regulations, 
this  Department  might  pay  the  amount  of 
designated  unclaimed  deposits  to  a  state 
which  establishes  through  appropriate  state 
court  proceedings  that,  under  Its  escheat  law 
extending  to  funds  held  In  the  United  States 
Treasury,  It  claims  such  deposits  as  their 
rightful  owner,  but  not  a  state  claiming  as 
custodian  for  rightful  owners.  The  opinion 
was  based  upon  Judicial  opAnions.  preceden- 
tial rulings  by  the  Justice,  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Deportmenu,  and  the  provision  In 
39  CS.C.  5222  that  court  Judgments  on  the 
rlghu  to  postal  savings  deposits  were  con- 
clusive. Following  the  rule  of  Tezas  v.  Wetp 
Jcr.ie»,  379  VS.  674  ( 1965 1 ,  the  Opinion  fur- 
ther held  that  an  escheating  state  must  be 
the  state  of  the  last  known  address  of  the 
depositor  whose  unclaimed  deposit  Is  sought 
to  be  escheated. 

The  Oenerai  c;ounsers  Opinion  observed 
the  essential  distinction  between  an  escheat 
law  and  the  usual  state  atwtndoned  property 
law,  modeled  on  the  Uniform  Disposition  of 
Untjlalmed  Property  Act,  An  escheat  law  by 
Judicial  proceeding  substitutes  tor  the  pri- 
vate. Individual  depositors  the  state  as 
owner  of  the  deposits  by  a  transfer  of  right 
and  title  to  the  deposits,  while  an  abandoned 
property  law  turns  over  to  a  state  as  a  cus- 
todian, by  administrative  action,  the  aban- 
doEied  or  unclaimed  property  until  claim 
therefor  is  made  by  the  rightful  owner.  The 
Oenerai  Counsel  concluded  that  state  cus- 
tody of  unclaimed  deposits  was  In  no  way 
superior  to  the  custody  In  perpetuity  by  the 
United  States  contemplated  by  the  Postal 
Sanngs  System  legislation. 

Because  of  disagreement  with  that  Opin- 
ion, the  States  of  Indiana  and  Montana  In- 
stituted suits  In  United  SUtee  District  Courts 
against  the  United  States  to  compel  an  sc- 
countlng  for  and  payment  of  unclaimed  de- 
posits uniier  their  abandoned  property  laws: 
five  other  states  Joined  In  the  Indiana  suit; 
both  are  stUl  pending.  Because  of  opposi- 
tion, for  the  same  reason,  to  proposed  Treas- 
uiy  regulauons  to  govern  payments  of  de- 
posiu  wblcb  Incloded  escheat  payments  to 
the  statea,  drafted  In  accord  with  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  Opinion  and  published  In  the 
August  20,  19«8  Federal  Register,  eighteen 
states  submitted  presentations  of  their  views 
that  their  abandoned  property  laws  necessi- 
tated transfer  to  them  of  custody  of  the  un- 
claimed deposits  made  In  their  states.  Repre- 
sentatives of  nine  of  those  statea  sppesred 
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to  present  these  views  at  a  November  1988 
hearing  held  In  this  Department.  However, 
more  recently  representstlves  of  some  of 
thess  and  several  other  states  have  met  with 
various  Treasury  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  pracUcal  procedures  under  the 
flnal  regulations.  Two  states  have  recently 
amended  their  escheat  statutes  to  perfect 
their  claims  to  designated  unclaimed  de- 
posits. 

Ths  final  regulations  on  appUcatlona  for 
uncUlmed  deposits  by  states,  promulgated 
in  the  August  12,  1969  rederal  Register,  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  such  depoalu  on 
the  basis  of  a  stale  court  Judgment  of  escheat 
of  deposits  of  persons  whose  last  known 
addresses  were  In  that  state,  and  that  In- 
formation and  records,  including  lists  of  de- 
positors, as  originally  obtained  from  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  are  now  available 
Irom  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  inactive  accounts  only;  and  will  be- 
come available  for  the  active  accounts  on 
May  l,  1971.  The  regulations  Indicate  that 
the  lists  of  depositors,  by  post  offices  In  the 
various  states,  show  only  acoonnt  numbers, 
post  offices  of  deposit,  depositors'  names  and 
unpaid  principal  amounts,  but  do  not  show 
last  known  addresses  of  the  depoeltors:  that 
each  corresponding  account  card,  formerly 
used  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  docu- 
ment transactions  In  the  accounts,  must  be 
consulted  for  those  addresses,  and  that  no 
lljrts  exist  for  mactlve  accounts  with  princi- 
pal balances  of  less  than  83. 

The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Office  of  the  Vice  President,  distributed  copies 
of  the  regulauons  lo  the  governors  of  the 
states  in  August  1969,  at  this  Department's 
suggestion.  In  accord  with  the  regulations,  as 
of  December  31 ,  1969,  fifteen  sUtes  have  re- 
quested and  been  furnished  lists  for  unpaid 
Inactive  accounts  In  principal  amounts  of  83 
or  more  formerly  maintained  within  those 
states  Three  of  those  states  have  requested 
and  received  the  oorresjwnding  account  cards 
which  reflect  last  known  addresses.  In  the 
absence  ct  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill. 
It  is  assumed  that  many  of  those  states  which 
do  not  now  have  appropriate  escheat  laws 
will  enact  sucb  laws  or  amend  existing  law 
in  Ditler  to  become  eligible  to  apply  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  postal  savings  deposits. 

Trru  31— MoKiT  Atro  Pinahci:   TakasnaT: 

CHAPTia     n PlSCAI.     SIIVICI.     DiPAamSNT 

or  THE  TRkAstniT;  StracHAmx  A —  BoaiAn 
OF  accounts;  Paxt  257— PsTicxfrr  on  Ac- 
cooMT    or    Dkposrrs    m    Postai.    SAvraoa 

STSTkM 

APPLICATIOHS   »Y    STATn 

The  Treasury  Department  has  recently 
been  informed  by  the  Offices  of  the  Attorneys 
General  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  that  their  laws  governing  the 
eschest  of  abandoned  private  property  have 
been  amended  to  provide  for  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  the  escheat  of  private 
funds  In  the  hands  of  Federal  officials,  In- 
cluding uncUlmed  postal  savings  deposits 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  a 
trust  fund  for  payment  to  rightful  owners 
under  the  Act  of  March  28,  19««,  SB  USC. 
5325-5229,  The  Treastjry  Department  accord- 
ingly flnda  that  it  Is  necessary  to  promulgate 
regulations  providing  tor  the  fair  and  order- 
ly consideration  and  disposition  of  the  claims 
by  these  and  other  States  based  on  succes- 
sion to  the  right  and  title  to  unclalmad 
posul  savings  deposits  of  depositors  whose 
last  known  addresses  were  in  such  State,  es- 
tablished by  a  Judgment  of  escheat. 

The  Treasury  Department  further  finds 
that  appropriate  regulations  may  be  promul- 
gated based  upon  the  proposed  regulations 
on  this  subject  published  for  conunent  In  the 
Federal  Register  lor  August  20.  19«8.  33  FR. 
IITW.  as  13573  of  this  part,  and  withheld 
from  promulgation  in  the  puBUcatJon  at  the 
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remainder  of  this  part  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  October  1,  1968,  33  PJl.  14644  Section 
2573  was  then  reserved  to  allow  for  a  hear- 
ing of  representatives  of  States  which 
claimed  a  right  lo  hold  unclaimed  funds  In 
custody  for  rightful  owners  under  their 
abandoned  property  laws.  Such  a  hearing 
was  held  November  15,  1968,  The  Depart- 
ment has  fully  considered  such  claims  for 
custody  and  determined  that  it  has  no  au- 
thority, power,  or  obligation  to  transfer  the 
funds  it  holds  imder  Federal  statute  in  trust 
for  rightful  owners  to  a  State  trustee,  cus- 
todian, or  administrator  of  abandoned  prop- 
erty for  liquidation  by  film. 

Further,  the  Department  finds.  In  accord 
with  5  use.  653,  that  publication  of  these 
regulations  for  addluonal  comment  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  and  would  delay  the 
effective  date  of  regulations  needed  Immedi- 
ately. 

Accordingly,   I   2673,  heretofore  reserved, 
is  hereby  promulgated  to  read  as  follows; 
I  2873  AppUcaUon  by  States. 

(a)  Entitlmumt.  The  Treasury  Department 
will  recognlM  and  pay  a  claim  by  a  State 
for  unclaimed  postal  savings  accounu.  made 
In  conformity  with  these  regulations,  where 
the  State  has  obtained  a  State  court  Judg- 
ment of  escheat  transferring  to  the  State 
the  right  and  title,  as  owner,  to  unclaimed 
deposIU  of  persons  whose  last  knovra  ad- 
dresses were  In  that  State,  under  a  State 
escheat  law  applicable  to  private  funds  held 
by  Federal  officials  for  their  rightful  owners. 

(hi  ilceountJ  coTuiiered  unclaimed.  (II 
The  Treasury  Department  has  determined 
that  accounts  transferred  by  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  under  39  U.8.C.  6228  as  Inac- 
tive accounu,  being  at  the  time  of  transfer 
20  or  more  years  without  activity,  and  not 
since  paid,  nor  pending  payment,  nor  held 
by  the  Treasury  on  the  request  of  the  de- 
positor, are  now  unclaimed  In  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury, 

(2)  The  accounu  transferred  by  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  as  active  accounu  and 
remaining  unpaid  or  unclaimed  as  of  May 
1. 1971,  being  6  years  subsequent  to  the  clos- 
ing date  of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  will 
be  desmed  on  tliat  date  to  be  unclaimed  j/t 
the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(c)  /«/ormarlon  and  records  on  inactive 
accounts.  The  Bur>^u  of  Accounu  wlU  pro- 
vide, without  cliarge  to  the  appropriate 
State  official  designated  by  the  State's  At- 
torney General; 

(1)  A  list  of  depositors  by  post  offices  In 
that  State,  produced  from  magnetic  Upes 
prepared  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  shows  the  account  number,  the  post 
office  of  deposit,  the  depositor's  name,  and 
the  unpaid  principal  for  unclaimed  Inactive 
accounu  with  principal  balances  of  63  or 
more. 

(2)  The  Individual  accoimt  cards  of  de- 
positors at  post  offices  m  that  Bute,  which 
show  addreases  and  account  transactions, 
covered  by  the  list,  when  notified  by  the 
Stau's  Attorney  Oenerai  that  these  cards 
are  needed  to  Initiate  Judicial  proceedings 
for  the  escheat  of  unclaimed  accounu  of 
depositors  whose  last  known  addresses  were 
in  that  SUte,  and  upon  wrltun  agreement 
by  the  Bute's  representative  to  return  to 
the  Bureau  of  Accounu  promptly  all  ac- 
count cartls  showing  last  addresses  In  an- 
other State. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Accounu  will  permit 
access  by  State  representatives  at  the  Bu- 
reau, to  the  account  cards  of  depositors  at 
that  State's  post  offices,  witb  principal  bal- 
ances of  81  or  82  for  compiling  llstt  when 
the  StaU  intends  to  seek  escheat  of  these 
accounu. 

(d)  Information  and  records  on  active  ac- 
counu. On  or  after  May  1,  1971,  the  Bureau 
of  Accounu  will  furnish,  vrtthout  charge, 
to  the  designated  State  represenutlve : 

(1)   A  list  of  depositors  at  post  offices  in 
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thfti  State,  produced  Irom  magnetic  Wpea 
received  from  the  Post  Offlce  Department. 
wblcb  shows  tbe  account  number,  tbe  po»t 
office  of  deposit,  tbe  depoeltors  name,  and 
the  unpaid  principal  for  unclaimed  active 
accounts,  regardless  of  amount. 

(2)  The  individual  account  cards  of  de- 
positors at  poet  offices  in  that  State  which 
show  addresses  and  account  tranfiacUons. 
covered  by  the  list,  when  notified  by  Ibe 
State's  Attorney  General  that  theae  cards  are 
needed  to  initiate  judicial  proceedings  for 
the  escheat  of  unclaimed  accounts  of  de- 
positors whose  last  known  addresses  were  in 
that  SUte,  and  upon  written  agreement  by 
the  State's  representative  to  return  to  tbe 
Bureau  of  Account*  promptly  all  account 
canis  showing  last  addresses  In  another 
State.  ^ 

(e)  Payment!  of  ctoims  by  Bureau.  The 
Bureau  of  Accounu  wUl  continue  to  process 
and  pay  claims  for  depoalta,  the  records  for 
which  have  been  transferred  to  a  State,  un- 
til the  date  of  a  Judicial  decree  escheating 
title  lo  unclaimed  accounu  to  tbe  State.  Por 
this  purpose  the  State's  represenlaUve  ac- 
cepting the  account  cards  shall  return  to  the 
Bureau  such  account  cards  as  may  be  needed. 

(f)  Principal  payment.  The  amount  paid 
to  a  State  will  be  the  amount  which  repre- 
sents the  total  of  the  principal  balances 
shown  on  the  lists  of  those  accounts  covered 
by  an  escheat  decree,  but  the  total  amount 
of  the  principal  for  active  accounu  will  be 
reduced  by  a  small  uniform  percentage  re- 
flecting the  margin  of  error  in  the  records 
between  the  total  of  principal  balances  shown 
on  the  list  of  active  accounu  provided  by  the 
Post  Offlce  IJepartment  and  the  lesser  and 
more  accurate,  total  amount  Tor  such  ac- 
counu sbown  by  the  books  of  the  Board  of 
Tnuteea  of  tbe  Postal  Savings  System  and 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treo.8ury. 

(g)  Intereat  payiaent.  The  interest 
accrued  on  the  principal  balances  of  the 
escheated  accounu  will  be  computed  on 
the  total  principal  to  be  paid  and  will  be 
calculated  by  a  uniform  formula  for  in- 
active accounu  and  another  for  active  ac- 
counts, designed  to  provide  an  equitable 
percentage  payment  of  Interest  based  on  the 
Bureau's  «n>erlenoe  as  to  the  percentage  of 
Interest,  to  principal  paid  on  inactive  and 
active  accounu  liquidated. 

(h)  Payment  tertna — indemnity  commit- 
ment. Payment  of  principal  and  interest,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions, 
will  be  made  to  a  State  upon  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  final  judgment  on  escheat  of  title 
lo  the  accounu  listed  In  the  Judgement,  in 
accordance  with  the  State's  law.  and  upon 
receipt  of  a  commitment  by  the  State  to 
indemnify  the  United  SUtes  for  any  loss 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  escbeat  of  the  un- 
claimed accounu. 
l5  0.S.C.  301;   31   U.S.C.  7a6p» 

Sffective  date.  These  regulatlona  will  be- 
come effective  upon  publication  In  the 
FcDuua.  RroisTEE. 

Dated;  August  0. 1960. 

(SKAi.]  Jonst  K.  CutXJOCK, 

Fiscal  AssiJitant  Secretary. 

1P.R.   Doc.   69-0479;    Filed   Aug.    11.   19W. 
8:47  ajn.) 

BtnUUBT 

Treasury  proposed  leglalatlon. 

The  bUl  would  amend  39  XJS.C.  by  adding 
two  new  sections  thereto  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  Ave  pro  raU  distributions 
among  the  50  statea  and  four  named  political 
subdivisions  of  so  much  of  the  amount  of 
the  remaining  unclaimed  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem depoelU  as  he  deems  not  needed  for 
honoring  claims.  Each  share  would  be  deter- 
mined according  to  a  specified  ratio.  The 
amount  retained  after  the  tlnal  such  dis- 
tribution would  continue  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  depoeltors.  Permanent  indefinite  appro- 
priations would  be  authorized  if  necessary  to 
provide  extra  funds  to  pay  depoeltors*  claims. 
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DO  NOT  BLOCK  SST  PROGRESS— 
U.8.  PILOTS  WILL  FLY  SST'S,  BUT 
■WHOSE? 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHXKCTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tueiday.  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  time 
has  been  given  to  opposing  viewpoints 
on  the  UjB.  continuation  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  prototype  development. 
The  debate  has  become  very  heated,  and. 
yet,  the  voice  of  those  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  actually  flying  the  SST's 
has  virtually  gone  unnoticed. 

Because  of  this,  and  in  the  hope  of 
presenting  a  solid  case  in  favor  of  the 
VS.  SST  program.  I  include  two  excel- 
lent editorlaU  which  recently  appeared 
in  aviation  magazines  at  this  point  in 
theRccoRo: 

(From  the  Air  Transport  World  magazine, 
September  1970) 
Do  Not  Block  SST  PaocsEsa 
Plans  for   producing  a  supersonic   trans- 
port plane  for  airline  use  now  are  unToldlng 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic — but  the  op- 
position shows  few  signs  of  discouragement. 
In  tbe  U-S..  an  extremely  lucky  choice  has 
been  made  In  the  selection  of  William  Ma- 
gruder  to  be  director  of  Supersonic  Develop- 
ment i^ograms  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. He  is  highly  qualified  on  tbe  tech- 
nical side,  articulate  and  falrminded. 

He  is  going  about  his  Job  in  exactly  tbe 
right  way.  explaining  to  all  who  will  listen 
what  the  facU  really  are  and  initiating  re- 
search and  the  appointment  of  top  level 
panels  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  areas 
where  there  is  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth. 
Magruder  deserves  tbe  full  backing  of  tbe 
air  transpwrt  industry  and  of  all  Interested  in 
aviation  progress,  and  he  seems  to  be  on  the 
road  to  getting  It. 

Boemg,  meanwhile,  has  gone  ahead  and 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  national  In- 
dustrial team  which  will  buUd  the  US. 
SST. 

It  has  signed  contracu  will  all  six  major 
SST  subcontractors — AeroDca  Inc..  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic.  Palrchlid  HiUer  (Republic 
Dlv),  North  American  Rockwell.  Northrop 
Corp.  and  Rohr  Next  year  almost  20.000  peo- 
ple will  be  employed  directly  on  the  US. 
SST  program,  some  BOOO  of  which  will  be  in 
the  subcontractor   prograzns. 

Overseas,  the  remarkable  success  so  far. 
and  the  ahead -of -schedule  accompllahm«nt 
of  the  French -British  Concorde's  sufwrsonic 
filght  test  program  conducted  by  Andr6 
Turcat  ol  France  and  Brian  Trubshaw  of 
Briuin,  appears  to  have  put  this  project  far 
ahead  or  the  criticism. 

The  Concorde  could  well  be  In  airline  aarv- 
loe  by  late  1973  and  the  U.S.  SST  by  197B. 

There  are  many  Impreastve  endorsemenu 
of  the  two  Free  World  SST  projecu  includ- 
ing those  of  labor  unions,  the  Airport  Opera- 
toTB  Council  International,  and  the  alrUne 
plloU  who  already  bave  t>een  allowed  to  fiy 
the  Concorde  in  subsonic  and  supersonic 
filght. 

Thirteen  of  tbe  largest  Free  World  air- 
lines— nine  U.8.  and  four  foreign  carrters— 
have  Just  endorsed  in  the  strongest  terms, 
development  of  the  UB.  SST.  and  urged  con- 
tinuation of  the  prototype  program- 
But  to  us.  scene  of  Uie  finest  afflrmatave 
argumenu  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
world's  amines  really  want  and  need  an  SST 
have  come  froin  the  heads  of  some  of  tbe 
smaller  International  airlines— and  have  been 
largely  overlooked.  Take  three  as  widely  aep- 
u«ted  in  geography  and  background  as  Can- 
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•da's  John  C.  OUmer.  president  of  CP  Air. 
Colombia'.  Jvan  Orw«».  ciuet  •»«""«  °' 
AvlAnca.  and  Ui«  PhUlpplM.'  Btai^a 
T'B.nny')     Toda,    Bead    of    PhlUppln.    Air 

S«TS  OUmer;  who  all~dy  h»»  opted  ror 
the  U  3  SST  and  planlted  down  »600.000  to 
guarantee  three  delivery  poslUonj:  "In^e 
hot  conteet  for  the  air  tra'rel  dollar,  no  top- 
niKht  airline  can  afford  to  fly  second  fastest 

cS«ga  notes:  "The  Concorde  U  the  plane 
which  attract,  me  most  because  It  campleWly 
changes  the  condlUons  of  travel.  The  S6TB 
wlU  aharply  affect  all  the  slrllnes  operating 
Ions  routes." 

And  TOda  adds:  "Speed  Is  what  air  travel- 
ers want  and  It  la  what  a  successful  airline 
wUl  have  to  give  them  The  SST  problem  fw 
the  airlines  Is  UXe  the  )et  problem  of  a  few 
years  bact— you  either  get  In.  or  youH  have 
to  get  out." 

Critics  of  the  SST  seldom  mention  that 
airline  tares  have  not  gone  up— and  In 
many  cases  actually  have  gone  down— dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  beoiuse 
of  the  constant  Increase  m  worX  perfor- 
mance capability  of  airline  aircraft  They 
might  ponder  on  the  tact  that  the  postwar 
DC-3  carrying  J4  passengers  at  l&O  miles 
an  hour  had  a  rating  of  MOO  seat  miles  an 
hour 

The  Concorde,  carrying  130  passengers  at 
1400  mph.  will  rate  at  183X100  seat  miles  an 
hour  and  the  ua.  SST.  transporting  300  at 
1800  mph.  will  rate  at  5*0.000  seat  mllee  an 
hour. 

The  current  attempts  to  block  the  SSTs 
are  somewhat  akin  to  what  almoet  happened 
a  century  ago  when  certain  groupo  opposed 
to  railroads  attempted  to  cut  off  develop- 
menu  at  the  pony  esprees  level. 

XSS.  Pttoia  WILL  PIT  asrrt.  amr  WHOM? 
As  the  US  Senate  nears  Its  decision  day 
on  the  Buper^omc  transport,  the  much-head- 
Uned  SST,  it  must  face  up  to  the  basic  ques- 
Oon:  Whose  SST  will  our  US.  pUota  fly. 
the  one  built  by  the  British  and  French,  the 
Russians  or  the  Americans?  Por  surely  one 
of  these  advanced  aircraft  wlU  be  used  by 
OS  airlines  starting  In  the  70s  and  the  only 
mystery  remaining  Is  whose  version  It  will 
be. 

In  Its  deliberations  the  Senate  must  sepa- 
rate the  proverbial  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
It  most  sort  out  and  label  the  political  op- 
portuiUsm  that  is  Ooating  sround.  and  listen 
carefully  to  the  serious  participants  in  this 
crucial  debate. 

Ko  one  has  been  more  honest  and  can- 
did than  the  SST  project  director  himself, 
former  test  pilot  BUI  Magruder.  Before  he 
took  the  Job.  he  Insisted  on  being  absolutely 
sore  the  United  States  needs  the  SST.  and 
he  explored  the  entire  world  aviation  com- 
munity to  And  the  facts.  His  has  been  the 
most  credible  and  sensible  approach  to  the 
entire  subject,  and  the  Senate  should  heed 
his  words. 

Ifagruder  has  made  every  effort  to  meet 
both  friend  and  foe.  and  to  provide  facts 
In  the  face  of  rumor  and  nctlon.  Be  agrees, 
as  every  modem  man  does,  that  research 
and  testing  must  be  pursued  toward  the 
ultimate  end  of  noise  and  poUutlon.  and 
that  If  the  facts  ever  argue  against  the  SST 
he  wUl  be  the  flrst  to  say  so  He  Is  a  man 
who  can  be  believed. 

There  are  those  opposed  to  the  SST  whoee 
objections  appear  to  be  purely  political,  how- 
ever Por  example,  columnist  Milton  Vlorst. 
writing  In  Tht  Waihlrigton  Star  on  July  11. 
made  these  comments  about  one  of  the  lead- 
ing antl-BST  senators;  "DnUl  now,  Ed 
Uuskle's  problem  has  been  his  reputation  as 
a  good  guy.  competent  and  eonsclenUous. 
but  without  the  necessary  toughness  to  be 
a  tlghUng  leader  of  the  people  .  Muskle 

recognizes  now  that,  to  maintain  his  lead 
tor   the   Democratic   nomination   two   years 
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hence  he  needs  some  new  momentum.  He's 
going  out  in  search  of  It  In  the  battle  to 
destroy  the  great  white  elephant  of  our 
Ume.  the  SST.  ...  The  SST  flght  has  the 
potential  for  drama.  It  Is  dearcut  and  »l«d. 
and  It  win  pit  whoever  leads  It  dltecUy 
against  President  Nlion.  who  has  taken  an 
exposed  position  In  the  BSTs  behalf.  .  .  . 
Muskle  believes  he  can  build  a  major  coaU- 
tlon  against  the  SST— ranging  from  radicals 
oppooed  to  the  military-Industrial  complex 
through  environmentalists  to  conservatives 
opposed  to  excessive  federal  spending." 

Vlorst  declared;  "If  Muskle  wins  big  on 
the  SST  It  WlU  surely  enlarge  his  stature  as 
a  lighting  Democrat.  It  will  also  booat  his 
campaign  In  Maine  for  re-elecuon  to  the 
Senate  this  fall."  And  so  It  Is  with  many 
another  solon  on  Capitol  HUl. 

It  IS  the  essence  of  American  poUtlcs  to 
use  every  Issue  for  lu  Inherent  advantages. 
But  when  the  beU  rings  to  record  the  vote. 
let  that  voU  be  based  on  the  facts  and  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  rather  than  politics. 

The  Onlted  State*  wUl  Inevitably  use 
somebody's  SST.  U.S.  pllou  will  Inevitably 
fly  it.  OS  passengers  wlU  roam  the  world 
m  It.  The  only  question  remaining  tor  the 
DiUted  States  Senate  to  answer  Is.  who  wUl 
build  the  aircraft  that  our  alrUnee  wUl  use. 
our  pilots  WlU  By.  and  our  passengers  wlU 
patroiUM? 

WUl  It  be  the  Brltlah-Prench  Concorde. 
the  Russian  Tu-144  or  the  American  83T? 
Common  sense  dictates  that  the  answer  be; 
American. 
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AN  OPEN  LIMTER  TO  COLLEGE  STU- 
DENTS PROM  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI3KHTATIVE3 

Tuaday.  September  22.  1979 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  J,  Edgar 
Hoover  has  written  an  open  letter  to 
college  students  whereUi  he  lists  eight 
ploys  being  used  by  radical  extremists  to 
lure  them  into  (oUowtng  their  violent 
and  destrucUve  ways  on  campus.  This 
letter  should  be  read  by  every  student 
in  America.  In  order  to  help  accomplish 
this,  I  insert  the  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoHD.  The  letter  U  as  follows; 
Ofih  IXTTH  TO  Couxoa  Stuikkts  PaoH 

J.  BoGAa  Hoovxa 
AS  a  1870  coUege  student,  you  belong  to 
the  best  educated,  most  sophisticated,  most 
poised  generation  In  our  history. 

The  va.«  majority  of  you.  I  am  convmced. 
sincerely  love  America  and  want  to  make  It 
a  better  country. 

You  do  have  Ideas  of  your  own— and  that  s 
good  Tou  see  things  wrong  In  our  society 
which  we  adults  perhaps  have  mlnlmued  or 
overlooked.  ^  ..  . 

You  are  outspoken  and  frank  and  hate 
hypocrisy.  That  Is  good  too. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  student  dis- 
sent or  student  demands  for  changes  in  so- 
ciety or  the  display  of  student  unhapplness 
over  aspecu  of  our  national  policy.  Student 
opinion  Is  a  legitimate  aspect  of  pubUc  opin- 
ion In  our  society. 

But  there  is  real  ground  for  concern  about 
■  the  extremism  which  led  to  violence,  lawless- 
ness and  disrespect  for  the  rights  of  others  on 
many  college  campuses  during  the  past  year. 
The  extremists  are  a  smaU  minority  of 
students  and  faculty  members  who  have  lost 
talth  in  America  They  ridicule  the  Sag.  poke 
fun  at  American  InstltuUons.  seek  to  destroy 
our  society.  They  are  not  interested  In  gen- 
uine reform.  They  take  advantage  of  the  ten- 


sions strife  and  often  legitimate  frustrations 
of  students  to  promou  campus  chaos.  They 
have  no  raUonal.  Intelligent  plan  of  the  fu- 
ture either  for  the  unlverMty  or  the  nation. 
The  extremists  are  of  wide  variety;  ad- 
herenu  of  the  StudenU  tor  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  including  the  Weatherman; 
members  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alllanos 
(Y8A)  the  Trotskylst  youth  group;  the 
Communist  Party's  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League  (YWLL).  Or  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Student  MobuUatlon  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (SMC), 
a  Trotakylst  dominated  antiwar  group. 

Many  are  not  associated  with  any  national 
group  The  key  point  Is  not  so  much  the 
IdentlttcaUon  of  extremlsu  but  learning  to 
recognize  and  tmdaiatand  the  mentality  of 
extremism  which  believes  In  violence  and  de- 
struction. _«»*.« 
Based  on  our  experience  In  the  PBI.  here 
are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  extremists 
WlU  try  to  lure  you  Into  their  sctlrltles; 

They'll  encourage  you  to  lose  respect  for 
your  parents  and  the  older  generaUon.  This 
wUl  he  one  of  their  flrst  attacks,  trying  to 
cut  you  off  from  home.  Youll  hear  much 
about  the  "tauures "  and  "hypocrtsy"  of  your 
paienU  and  their  friends.  The  older  genera- 
Uon has  made  mistakes.  But— your  parents 
and  mUllons  of  other  adulU  worked  hard. 
buUt  sacrificed  and  suffered  to  make  Ameff- 
Ica  wliat  It  Is  today.  It  Is  their  country  too. 
You  may  dlssgree  with  them,  but  dont  dis- 
credit their  contributions. 

They'U  try  to  convert  you  to  the  Idea  that 
your  coUege  Is  "Irrelevant"  and  a  "tool  of 
the  estabUshment."  The  attack  against  the 
college  admlnlstraUon  often  Is  bltur.  arro- 
gant and  unreasoning  SOSers.  tor  example, 
have  sought  to  disrupt  the  colleges  by  de- 
manding the  light  to  select  professors,  de- 
termine the  curriculum  and  set  grading 
standards. 

They'll  ask  you  to  al>andon  your  baslo 
common  sense.  Campus  extremism  thrives 
on  specious  generaluaUons.  wild  accusations 
and  unverified  allegations.  Complex  Issues  of 
state  are  wrapped  In  slogans  and  cUchea. 
Dogmatic  statemenu  are  Issues  as  If  they 
were  the  final  truth.  You  should  carefuUy 
examine  the  facts.  Don't  hUndly  foUow 
courses  of  action  suggested  by  extremists. 
Don't  get  Involved  In  a  cause  Just  because 
It  seams  "fashionable"  or  the  "thing  to  do." 
Rational  dlscuaslon  and  rational  analyais  are 
needed  more  than  ever  before. 

They'll  try  to  envelop  you  In  a  mood  of 
negativism,  pessimism  and  allenstlon  toward 
yourself,  your  school,  your  nation.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  Insidious  of  new  left  poisons. 
SDS  and  lu  alUee  Judge  America  exclusively 
from  Its  flaws.  They  see  nothing  good,  posi- 
tive and  constructive.  This  leads  to  a  phUoso- 
pby  ot  bitterness,  defeatism  snd  rancor.  1 
would  like  you  to  know  your  country  more 
Intimately.  I  would  want  you  to  look  for  the 
deeper  unifying  forces  In  America,  the  moods 
of  national  character,  determination  and 
sacrlflce  which  are  worlOng  to  correct  these 
Oaws.  The  real  strength  of  our  nation  Is  the 
power  ot  morality,  decency  and  conscience 
which  rlghu  the  wrong,  corrects  error  and 
works  for  equal  opportunity  under  the  law. 

They'U  aak  you  to  believe  that  you,  as  a 
student  and  cltlaen,  are  powerless  by  demo- 
crstUJ  means  to  effect  change  In  our  society. 
Remember  the  books  on  American  history 
you  have  read.  They  teU  the  story  of  the  cre- 
ative self-renewal  of  this  nation  through 
change  Public  opinion,  time  after  time,  has 
brought  new  policies,  goals  and  methods.  The 
Individual  is  not  helpless  or  caught  In  "bu- 
reaucracy" as  these  extremists  claim. 

They'U  encourage  you  to  hurl  brlcka  and 
stones  Instead  of  logical  argument  at  those 
who  disagree  with  your  views,  t  remember 
an  old  saying;  "Be  who  strikes  the  flrst  blow 
has  run  out  of  Ideas  "  Violence  Is  as  ancient 
as  the  caye  man;  as  up-to-dste  as  the  Weath- 
erman. Death  and  mjury.  fear,  distrust,  anl- 
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moelty,  polarisation,  countervlolence— theee 
arise  from  violence.  The  very  use  of  violence 
shows  the  paucity  of  raUonal  thought  In  the 
SDS.  Its  inabtuty  to  come  up  with  any  In- 
teUlgent  crltque  of  our  society. 

PersonsUy.  I  don't  think  the  outlook  for 
campus  unrest  this  year  u  as  bleak  as  some 
trophets  ot  pessimism  proclaim.  The  sltu- 
sUon  St  some  colleges  is  serious  but  certainly 
not  hopeless. 

Along  vrtlh  millions  of  other  adults,  Im 
betting  on  the  vast  majority  of  students  who 
remain  falr-mmded.  tolerant,  InqulslUve,  but 
also  firm  about  certain  basic  principles  ot 
human  dignity,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  a  wUlmgness  to  learn.  I  am  con- 
fident our  talth  has  not  been  misplaced. 


THE  NATIONAL  AORICtJLTDRAL 
UBRARY  GIFTS  ACT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AlivlSa 

Tuesdav.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  SCHWENOEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Ubrary  Gifts  Act.  The  bill  has  as 
its  objective  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific research  and  inf  ormaUon  services  by 
giving  statutory  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  accept  gifts  for  the 
National  Agriculture  Library.  This  Li- 
brary has  over  1  million  volumes,  and 
comprises  the  world's  largest  coUecUon 
of  printed  material  on  the  agricultural 
sciences.  Ui  its  new  building  in  Beltsville, 
Md.,  the  Ubrary  provides  scholars  with 
opportunities  lor  study,  and  has  also  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  potential  donors 
of  valuable  collections  of  primary,  as  well 
as  secondary,  source  material.  Por  exam- 
ple the  Library  has  been  offered  the 
world's  largest  and  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  historical  literature  and  related 
material  on  American  poultry.  The  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  does  not  en- 
Joy  statutory  authority  to  accept  gifts,  as 
does  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  and  some 
other  Federal  libraries.  The  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that 
such  statutorj'  authority  is  needed  In  view 
of  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral concerning  the  need  for  specific 
statutory  authority  in  order  to  accept 
gifts  and  to  assiui!  clear  title,  free  of  any 
possible  future  litigation,  for  gifts  that 
the  Library  might  accept.  At  present,  the 
Library  is  forced  to  consider  with  uncer- 
tainty, not  only  gifts  that  are  being  of- 
fered, but  a  program  ot  soliciting  gifts 
that  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  sta- 
ture of  the  Ubrary  and  its  services. 

My  longstanding  interest  in  and  sup- 
port for  libraries  is  well  known  to  most 
of  my  colleagues.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  further  human  knowledge  by 
expanding  the  resources  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Ubrary.  The  text  of  the  bill, 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  fol- 
lows: 

A  bin  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 

tora  to  receive  guts  tor  the  benefit  of  the 

Nataonal  AgrlctUtural  ubrary 

Be  If  enocfed   by   the   Senate  and  Rouse 

o/  SepresentaMPSs  o/  the  UnUea  statea  o/ 

America  in  ConffresB  oiMembted.  That — 
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Sec.  2.  Tbm  Secretary  of  Agriculture  !• 
hereby  autbortaecl  to  accept,  recelTe.  hold, 
ami  administer  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  glfu.  bequeeta,  or  devl&ea  of  real  and 
personal  property  made  unconditionally  for 
the  beneOi  of  the  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary or  (or  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  iXa 
function*.  Conditional  gUts  may  be  accepted 
fyirt  used  lu  accordance  with  their  provialoai 
provided  that  no  gUt  may  be  accepted  which 
la  conditioned  on  any  expenditure  not  to  be 
met  therefrom  or  from  the  Income  thereof 
unleae  auch  expenditure  baa  been  approved 
by  Act  of  Congreee. 

Sec.  3.  Any  gift  of  money  accepted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  in  secUon  3. 
or  the  net  proceeds  rrom  the  liquidation  of 
any  other  property  »o  accepted,  or  the  pro- 
ceeda  of  any  insurance  on  any  gift  property 
not  used  (or  Ita  restoration  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtee  (or 
credit  to  a  separate  account  and  ahall  be 
disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


AMEEUCA'S  VIEW  ON  THE  PORNOGK 

RAPHY   ISSUE 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 


or    CAI.irOEMXA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr- 
Speaker,  in  recent  editorials  the  Atlanta 
ConsUlutlon  and  the  Portland  Oregonian 
comment  upon  the  anticipated  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Pornog- 
raphy and  Obscenity.  The  Constitution 
says  thai  although  they  are  against  cen- 
sorship, they  are  not  necessarily  against 
elitninatlon  of  all  controls  on  pornog- 
raphy. And,  the  Oregonian  writes  that 
now  Is  tlie  time  for  action  by  those  who 
support  a  reasonable  moral  code  for  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  these  editorials  represent 
America's  view  on  this  issue  and  there- 
fore re<iuest  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitutton,  Aug.  29. 
1070) 

POKNOGKAniT 

The  PreildenfB  Commission  on  Pornog- 
raphy waa  not  Preeldent  Nuon's  idea — It  was 
set  up  before  he  entered  office. 

The  Conunlsslon'B  two-year  study  has  re- 
sulted In  some  findings  that  may  not  surprise 
psychologists  and  sociologista.  and  perhaps 
may  not  surprise  poimclans  and  other  stu- 
dents o(  human  nature.  It  has  supplemented 
the  findings  with  recommendations  th»t 
would  put  the  United  States  and  Denmark  In 
the  same  league,  pomographlcally  spealciog, 
BpeclflcaUy  it  recommends  removal  ol  restric- 
tions (or  adults,  but  stronger  laws  against 
the  exposure  of  children  to  pornographic 
plcturee. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  wrestled  mightily 
with  the  problem  of  defining  pornography 
and  still  hasn't  reached  agreement.  'I  know 
U  when  I  see  It."  said  Jusuce  Potter  Stewart- 
That  may  not  be  good  law.  but  U  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  most  Americans.  Por  a 
dwindling  few  a  novel  Uke  "Ulysses"  Is  por- 
nographic; for  some  a  magazine  like  Playboy 
le  cmut.  But  the  general  public  has  probably 
reached  a  more  sophisticated  level  o(  Judg- 
ment. The  core  question  Is  what  to  do  about 
pomogr^hy  not  bow  to  define  tt.  It  Is  this 
question  that  prompted  the  formation  of  the 
Commission  by  Congress  over  two  years  ago; 
It  la  this  question  that  $2  mlllloa  in  tax 
money  was  spent  on  trying  to  answer. 
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Recent  news  stories  have  made  it  clear  the 
Commission  has  reached  conclusions  that  are. 
to  say  the  least,  controversial.  No  evidence 
was  found  Unking  pornography  to  sex  crime; 
there  was  no  Indication  that  pomogrs^hy  is 
harmful  to  children.  These  two  points  in  par- 
ticular have  been  the  major  argumenta 
against  relaxing  censorship  laws,  and  the 
Commission's  majority  report  undermines 
them.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
some  memtiers  disagreed  with  the  findings — ' 
notably  Preeldent  Nixon's  sole  appointee 
Charles  H.  Keating  Jr.,  who  has  charged  that 
the  Commission  was  dominated  by  Amoican 
Civil  Liberties  Union  members.  Attorney 
General  John  MltcheU  has  also  reacted 
against  the  reported  findlnga  of  the 
Commission. 

This  newqMper  has  always  been  and  re- 
mains  i^alnsl  oensorship.  But  that  does  not 
mean  m  tmfot  elUnlnatlon  of  all  controls  on 
pornography,  particularly — the  CommlBslon's 
findings  notwithstanding — where  children 
are  concerned.  The  trick,  admittedly  a  dlfll- 
cult  one.  Is  to  respect  the  individual's  free- 
dom of  choice  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  public  from  exposure  to  material  It  finds 
objectionable 

We  would  hope  that  Congress  studies  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommendations  in 
an  'atmosphere  of  calm  and  reason.  That's 
asking  a  lot  on  such  an  emotional  Issue.  But 
effective  and  lasting  laws  are  not  based  on 
the  emotions  of  the  moment;  they  are  based 
on  Informed  and  cool  Judgment. 

(Prom  the  Oregonian.  Aug.  39,  I970( 
Au.  Otrr  roa  Stctrr 
The  Prastdent's  Commission  on  Poraogra- 
phy  {not  President  Nixon's  but  one  that 
President  Johnson  appointed  on  authority 
of  Congress  two  years  ago)  has  approved  Its 
controversial  report  in  lU  final  form.  The 
report  hasn't  been  released  yet,  but  the  As- 
sociated Press  has  learned  that  a  recom- 
mendation is  retained  that  all  lawa  be  re- 
pealed which  prohibit  adults  from  buying 
and  possessing  erotic  books,  films  and  other 
material. 

Thl.s  recommendation,  along  with  findings 
of  the  commission  that  pornography  does 
not  cause  sex  crimes  or  harm  individuals, 
was  first  revealed  about  three  weeks  ago 
when  the  AP  got  a  look  at  the  first  draft 
o(  the  report 

Children  would  be  protected  against  ex- 
posure to  obscene  pictures,  but  apparently 
not  reading  material,  under  another  recom- 
mendation. Public  display  of  such  pictures 
snd  their  use  in  unsolicited  maU  advertise- 
ments also  would  be  barred.  Despite  the 
protective  laws  propoaed  (or  children,  the 
commission  Is  said  to  have  found  no  evi- 
dence that  children  are  harmed  by  pornog- 
raphy. There  Is  not  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  either,  and  the  public  consensus 
was  held  to  be  In  favor  oI  protecting  children. 

A  "sex  re -education"  program  also  has 
been  approved.  Tills  would  be  a  massive 
nation-wide  eSort  financed  by  the  federal 
government.  Just  what  It  would  entaU  Is 
not  clear. 

Only  two  of  the  18  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  known  to  have  voted  against 
the  proposal  to  repeal  all  federal,  state  and 
local  laws  censoring  pornography  for  adults. 
They  are  Identified  as  Pather  Morton  A. 
Bin  of  New  York  City  and  Charles  H.  Keat- 
ing Jr.  of  Cincinnati. 

A  oommlBElon  source  told  the  AP  that  re- 
peal of  all  censorship  laws  for  adults  would 
not  substantially  Increase  the  VS.  porno«- 
rsphy  "indufit^."  ObservaUon  of  tha 
wide  variety  of  salacious  books,  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  material  already  available 
to  the  American  public  tends  to  confirm 
this  statement.  Court  decisions  and  the  gen- 
eral permlsalveneaB  of  the  last  several  years 
have  vtrtuaUy  eliminated  aU  effective  cen- 
sorahlp  despite  the  laws  sUU  on  the  books. 
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A  large  number  of  Amerlc&tut,  however,  do 
noi  buy  the  assertion  that  pornography  doea 
not  harm  individuals  or  lead  to  sex  crimes 
and  abuses.  The  skyrocketing  veneral  dlfiaase 
and  lllegiciJiiate  birth  rates  and  the  great 
rise  in  sex  crimes  along  with  other  felonlea 
are  evidence  that  the  moral  laxity  of  recent 
years  has  had  a  serious  effect. 

Denmark,  which  abolished  the  ban  on  sale 
of  pornography  to  adults  about  two  years  ago. 
Is  often  cited  as  proving  that  a  free  rein  to 
smut  decreases  rather  than  increases  sex 
offenses.  The  rate  of  minor  sex  offenses 
dropped  31  per  cent  In  Copenhagen  and  even 
more  in  other  Danish  cities  after  the  law  was 
paased.  But  Copenhagen's  police  commis- 
sioner said  the  other  day  that  this  doesn't 
mean  much-  People,  m  today's  permissive  cli- 
mate, simply  don't  report  Incidents  that  for- 
merly were  considered  offenses,  he  said.  E^ib- 
Uc  nudity  in  this  country,  once  considered 
Indecent  exposure,  now  also  attracts  little 
attention. 

The  findings  of  the  pornography  commis- 
sion will  not  become  law  without  a  struggle 
by  those  who  believe  a  reasonable  moral 
code  Is  Important  to  the  nation.  The  Ad- 
ministration and  many  members  of  Congress 
who  oppose  letting  down  the  legal  bars  wUI 
receive  strong  support  from  many  segments 
of  the  populace. 


OUR  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  DESERVE 
OUR  VOCAL  AND  PRAYERFUL  SUP- 
PORT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NOBTU    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  American  military  men  being  held 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
have  to  be  resolved  by  worldwide  public 
support. 

We  must  seize  the  initiative  that  the 
United  States  will  not  stand  by  any  long- 
er and  tolerate  the  inhumane  treatment 
prepertrated  on  our  brave  men. 

Negotiation  through  normal  diplomatic 
chaimels.  both  direct  and  indirect  with 
the  enemy  over  the  pasl.^  years  has  been 
fruitless. 

How  many  of  us  can  visualize  condi- 
tions in  a  North  Vietnamese  prisoner  of 
war  camp — the  solitary  confinement, 
mental  anguish,  limited  medical  atten- 
tion. Inadequate  diet,  and  public  specta- 
cle and  humiliation  as  the  prisoners  are 
paraded  through  North  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able. 1.576  GI's  are  listed  as  POW's  or 
missing  in  action. 

Of  these,  457  have  been  identified  as 
prisoners,  376  being  held  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Many  of  these  men.  mostly  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots,  have  not  had  any  con- 
tact with  their  wives  or  children  for  5  to 
6  years  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  lo  allow  letters  to  be  writ- 
ten. 

The  most  effective  bargaining  power 
9o  far  is  "Wife  Power"  where  many  of 
the  wives  themselves  have  negotiated  di- 
rectly -  witli  Hanoi  representatives  In 
Paris  and  with  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow. 

But  even  this  effort  is  wrapped  in  sus- 
picion as  the  Communists  have  told  these 
fine  young  ladles  that  they  must  go  home 
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and  have  a  mass  demonstration  to  end 
the  war. 

One  group  was  told  by  a  North  Viet- 
namese representative  In  Paris  that  they 
should  contact  Rennle  Davis  of  the  con- 
victed rabble-rousing  "Chicago  7." 

North  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  123  sign- 
ers of  the  Geneva  Convention  which  deals 
with  hiuiane  treatment  of  prisoners. 

But  so  far  they  have  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge this.  They  have  refused  to 
allow  a  neutral  nation  to  go  in  and  In- 
spect detention  centers,  they  have  re- 
fused to  hand  over  a  list  of  prisoners,  and 
they  have  refused  all  efforts  to  deliver 
mail  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

Today  we  should  offer  special  praise  to 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  wives  of  prisoners 
which  has  set  up  a  tiny  headquarters 
here  in  Washington. 

Vice  President  Agnzw  donated  $12,500 
to  the  league  from  royalties  he  received 
from  two  firms  that  are  producing  Spiro 
watches  and  sweatshirts  bearing  his 
caricature. 

I  am  today  Joining  in  cosponsorlng  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  Veterans' 
Day,  November  11.  1970.  as  a  national 
day  of  support  for  U.S.  prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  an  observance 
would  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  many 
individuals  and  organizations  which  have 
been  working  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  world  in  support  of  the  Americans 
imprisoned  in  Southeast  Asia. 

These  men  deserve  our  vocal  and  pray- 
erful support  to  demonstrate  to  them 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 

Hopefully,  a  strong  national  response 
will  encourage  reciprocal  acts  of  Justice 
and  humanitarian  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  Communists. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or   HZV  JWMSZY 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  17  sepa- 
rate studies  have  now  been  released  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
part  of  their  comprehensive  automobile 
insurance  liability  and  compensation 
study.  A  related  issue  regarding  the 
economic  Impact  of  auto  Insurance  com- 
panies upon  the  auto  repair  Industry  is 
a  subject  which  merits  further  study. 

The  1967  House  Judiciary  staff  study 
of  the  automobile  Insurance  Industry 
identified  this  problem  and  indicated  at 
that  time  that  it  required  investigation. 
Accordingly,  I  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission: 

Septzkboi  15.  1070. 

Bon.  Mll.ES  W.  KlBKPAT>n:K, 

Chairmen.  Federal  Trade  CommlsMon, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  M>.  CHAXBiciut:  For  tb«  last  thrae 
yean  1  have  iMen  actively  working  on  behalf 
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of  greater  insurance  protection  at  reasonable 
rates  for  the  American  driving  public. 

The  auto  insurance  Industry  has  enjoyed 
exemptions  from  federal  regulation  for  some 
25  years  under  the  McCarran-PBrguson  Act 
of  1945:  and  now  through  Congressional 
studies  and  hearings,  numerous  articles  in 
the  printed  media,  and  the  comprehensive 
study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  serious  questions  are  be* 
mg  aired  about  the  availability  and  adequacy 
of  auto  Insurance. 

A  related  issue  that  deserves  thorou^  in- 
vestigation involves  the  many  complaints  of 
garagemen  that  they  are  being  placed  In 
economic  Jeopardy  by  powerful  Insurance 
companies  that  dictate  the  terms  of  auto 
repairs. 

In  view  of  the  potentiality  for  the  exercise 
of  control  over  the  auto  repair  industry  by 
auto  insurance  companies — allegedly,  the  top 
20  percent  of  the  industry  covtrols  over  60 
percent  of  the  business — I  request  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  undertake  a  study 
to  determine  the  real  economic  Impact  of 
auto  insurance  industry  practices  upon  ga- 
rages performing  auto  repairs. 

The  quality  and  safety  and  completeness  of 
repair  work,  and  the  exact  repair  coverage 
due  the  policyholder  are  Issues  of  particular 
concern  to  the  consumer.  The  potential 
power  of  the  auto  Insurance  Industry  to  eco- 
nomically affect  the  auto  repair  industry  Is 
of  grave  concern  to  garagemen  throughout 
the  country.  The  motoring  public  must  have 
quality,  defect  free  repair  work  available  at 
prices  fair  to  the  consumer  and  the  garage- 
man. 

The  F.T.C.'s  experience  as  consultant  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  Auto  In- 
surance Study,  and  the  serious  questions  of 
an tl -competitive  behavior  and  consumer  pro- 
tection tliat  are  Involved,  would  appear  to 
make  the  PTC.  the  suitable  and  appropriate 
agency  to  conduct  a  review  of  this  situation. 

In  light  of  tbe  above  I  would  appreciate 
being  advised  regarding  any  plan  of  action 
you  intend  to  undertake  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Prrxa  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congrf.** 


RODINO  REQUESTS  PTC  TO  DE- 
TERMINE ECX>NOMIC  IMPACT  OP 
AUTO  INSURANCE  PRACTICES 
XJPOU  AUTO  REPAIRMEN 


AIDS  FOR  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  BOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
has  seen  millions  of  young  people  across 
the  Nation  returning  to  schools  and  col- 
leges for  another  year  of  education.  In 
our  highly  complex  society,  education 
largely  shapes  an  individuals  role  in  life. 
The  quality  and  extent  of  the  education 
of  America's  citizens  is  the  best  index  of 
the  Nation's  strength. 

The  importance  of  education  to  my 
constituents  is  reflected  in  a  constant 
stream  of  letters  to  my  offlce  requesting 
Information  on  forms  of  education  as- 
sistance, estimated  cost  of  education  at 
various  institutions  and  other  related 
matters.  That  quality  education  is  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  can  be  seen  by  the 
recently  announced  results  of  the  na- 
tional merit  scholarship  tests.  For  ex- 
ample. Shaker  Heights  High  School  led 
the  State  of  Ohio  with  36  students  named 
as  semiflnallsts.  This  is  an  alltime  record 
for    the   school — and    possibly    for   the 
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state.  Third  highest  to  the  State  was 
CTeveland  Heights  High  School  while 
Brush  High  School,  also  in  the  22d  Dis- 
trict ranked  sixth.  All  the  schooU  to  the 
district  I  represent,  both  pubUo  and  pri- 
vate did  well.  I  am  also  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  22d  sends  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  Presidential  scholars  to 
Washington  each  year. 

Because  of  the  toterest  of  my  constitu- 
ents In  information  on  educaUon,  2  years 
ago  I  prepared  a  speech  which  listed  aid 
programs  and  the  cost  of  educaUon  at 
various  Ohio  schools.  I  am  still  getting 
requests  for  reprints  of  that  speech.  For 
example,  on  September  12. 1  received  the 
foUowtag  letur  from  Mrs.  John  J.  Gecik. 
of  11117  Parkview  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Ct.XVEl.AND,   OHIO. 

September  12.  1*70. 
Hon.  CHAaiza  A.  Vajok. 
Houu  o/  Representatives. 

DEAm  Mm.  VAKnc:  I  came  acroM  a  t-P««e 
publication  entitled  "Aids  For  Tour  Educa- 
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tlon"  wiilch  you  sent  us  some  time  ago.  It 
contains  a  speech  which  you  made  In  the 
House  ol  RepreeentatlveB.  It  also  contains  s 
table  which  deacrlbes  all  the  major  pro- 
grami  dnanced  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  third  page  told  of  "Coet  of  Higher 
Education"  and  also  gave  a  table  of  costa 
at  coUegee  and  unlverslUee  for  the  1968-69 
academic  year. 

Since  I  am  the  mother  of  a  senior  high 
school  student,  I  am  very  Interested  In  thu 
matter.  Do  you  have  this  same  information 
m  tbe  1970-71  figures?  I  would  surely  like 
to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps  even 
the  other  close  to  200  parenu  of  the  grad- 
uating class  would  appreciate  such  a  report 
at  this  time.  If  no  such  publication  exists.  Is 
there,  at  least,  an  up  to  dale  table  of  aU 
the  Major  Programs  of  Federal  govt  which 
assist  students  In  obtalnmg  college,  voca- 
tional,    health     professions,     and     mUltary 

training?  

Any  helpful  pubUcatlona  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Orstafully. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Qbcik. 
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Since  some  of  the  data  Included  to  my 
1968  aids  for  education  speech  has  be- 
come dated.  I  would  like  to  enter  new 
data  m  the  Racoao  on  this  occasion. 

To  provide  vocational  training  and 
higher  education  for  its  children,  a  fam- 
ily must  begto  planning  and  saving  when 
the  child  is  still  quite  young.  They  must 
be  aware  of  the  special  programs  of  as- 
sistance as  well  as  the  current — and 
seemmgly  ever-ristog  cost  of  education 
today. 

I  have  prepared,  to  table  form,  a  brief 
description  of  all  the  major  programs  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
which  assist  studenU  in  obtaining  col- 
lege vocational,  health  professions,  and 
mlUtary  training.  For  more  information 
on  these  programs,  the  student  or  toter- 
ested  family  can  write  to  my  otBce,  2483 
Raybum  Building,  Washtogton,  D.C. 
20515,  or  to  the  school  they  are  toterested 
in. 

The  table  follows: 


A.  COLUGE  ASSISTANCC 
I.  NslioosI  MIOM  aAatiM  MS.... 


.  Enreilsd  sludsflts  in 
lull  H  lO's"' 
tinus  study. 


.i.nrfiM.  rji>n,>na  ai    SI  000  Dsf  itir  lot  iio<leriri()uat*s,  $2,500  per 
""•°  Senl  nuy  ™i  e«ct«l  »10,000  lot  ui«)sr«ri<)- 

uate- graduate  study. 


2.  Irmirad  studani  h 


3.  Coilsja  work-study — 

4.  Educations!  opportunity  iraflb.. 


Accopled  or  enrollod  «id  ,n  »od  standi"  in    ll,S0O  pot  yssi,  17.500  total., 
oligtbla  Khool  on  at  least  ItaH'lJffle  lusls. 


Scliooli^.cim»donb»»onuisld«.««tis«i  Sthool(>oei<l.sr>kolp«»,t»piol|ol>.. 


Csrallod  Hodtnh  in  lood  sttndinl  in  sue*    1200  10  Jl. 000.. 
■     oMd  ttat  »i«y  could  not  conlinoo  study 
without  tlifl   K^anl   and   a  combinaljon  or 


Tarnis;  3  poiconi  uleresL  rapayablsowi  10 
ysars.  sUrtioj  9  months  sHw  grsdwillon 
ilalw  il  m  milrta™.  Poac  Corps.  tUOl- "los. 
wM  bocomo  Issdiirs  can  wra.  or  50  lo  100 
pntant  ol  Ms.  I»OM  wlio  rncoiya  toans  aller 
Apr  13  1870,  Md  wlio  ser«  in  tha  Armed 
F«as  iBw  Jess  30,  WO  can  alio  canci  a 
iMiimomolSOMreiitolltoloan. 
Tanas:  IMM  sGtos  amn  Mmsl  durini 
*Sy  aim  urt  ol  the  MaratI  tomi  Ijas 
rmaymenl.  wHidi  !»««  «  "OiJ;  *" 
Btaduaton  lor  students  wksia  sdleilsdlsoiily 
income  is  less  than  115,000  pot  yoaliSMOJg 
whose  adiusled  lamily  inawo  sicsads  J'S.™ 
per  year  may  borrow  under  the  prafim.  but 
Uiey  musl  pay  all  ol  Ihe  inleresl 
Students  work  iip  to  15  hours  per  week  doiinj 
school  W  hours  when  dassas  are  out  Unlloa 
States'  pays  most  «  the  wajes  ol  studantt 
woikine  at  ne«led  mtis  which  wouW  not 
otherwne  let  done  without  Federal  assrsUnce. 
..  ScMol  ssMels  sIvdoolB  sod  sue  el  past 


B.  COUESt  OR  VOCATIOHAl  EDUCATION 

TBAINING 

(See  No  2  above) 
C.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
1.  HM,»,pr-es.ion,«ud.nll.a»s ^"LlXittScatldS^-SS'ici".'. 

""^■srsSn-  «i*2gi'*""^' 

FjjS27'Zt3!"»3*rrtwW  h'    Upl.C.500p.r,t.r. 
■■•      iSSiiaal.  I.  sipsdited  aOoote  ol  awdiclM, 


Up  h)  $2,500  pay  academic  ysar  repayable  over 
10  years  al  TpeitMl.  Pepeymenl  bafins  1  year 
alter  leavint  school. 


The  loan  may  be  reduced  try  prsctica  is  ipacified 
shortace  ereas. 


2.  Health  pi«leisio«»«chotsnlil|>».. 


MllWSIhy.  oploiii*ry.  t»si»f. 
and  veterinary  meOcme.  sawg 
ll  sMoptionai  hnancial  need  He  aaifc 


antlba'elemitiona 


Fen-time  students  enroHed,  or  aeceplod  lor  en- 
rolimeni  in  courses  leadinf  lo  a  d.pkana  in 
nurs.nl  an  associate  def  ree  in  nursinf.  or  a 
baccalauraate  detree  in  nursinl  or  an  equiva- 
lent deiliee,  or  a  graduate  degree  in  nomng- 

Full-lime  students  enrolled,  or  accepted  lor  en- 
rollment in  courses  learjing  to  a  diplomi  m 
nursing,  an  associate  degree  in  nursinj.  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  nurwng  or  an  epolvs- 
tenl  degree  or  a  graduate  degree  in  norstr* 
Students  musl  be  ol  eweplmna!  financial  need 
tor  SKh  assistance, 

Blswhohavecompleledlheir  basKpro- 

lal  education  and  whose  ikHls  are 
t  m  modern  puhic  h"!?  »'«'«^„ 


3.  Nursihistsdenllaani. 


4.  Nuni«adl0larships.. 


S.  Public  haallli  tiaiaaaitipi— 


Up  to  $1,500  per  acederric  year  rsptyakle  over 
10  years  al  3  percent  Repayment  begins  s 
months  sltei  leevlog  idsooi. 


Up  to  $1,500  pet  year.. 


and  laes^  stitMid.  and  depssdency 


el  allied  heallh  prolessions  personnel. 


snnaJ  pieperation 

Rated  allied  health  currculums. 


7   Mdlbiy  aiedical  and  veterinary  education    Seneir  medical  and  vetennary  students .. 

I.  MiiSSTrsmg  program,  and  a^jstance  to    StudenU  ^mm-f.«l  olh"  .<*-l«-  »"'»■ 
dieticiins  and  occupational  and  physical       piolesjion  ichools. 
tbetspisls. 

..  »«,  scad-i..:  A,,,.  N.„,  Air  Tore...  ^^i^.-^^fpn^.if.S'Sf.C  «i 
fvqulrtnwnls. 
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Tuition  tod  f  ets.  sUpMd.  »i»d  d«p««l»i»qf  altow 
anct. 


Zd  Ifwtofunt  p«f  and 
Various  tev«to  o(  usislaaM. 


The  loan  may  t>a  rtdwced  b»  lult-timt  tmptoy- 
ffrtfil  as  a  prelessaonal  mirse  m  any  public  or 
nooprant  pnvate  insbtuboa  or  atMcy. 


Tr«ii»»B  Bnd»rtiM  to  porwt  a  career  In  lh« 
heldot  pubic  hMltti. 

Indnmluata  emlerUka  lo  purw*  »  c««tf  o*  t»*- 
tnr  admfiiistratiofi,  of  5«p«f«'on  m  the  allM 
health  pfottswona.  «  as  specialats  m  thea* 

,  Stedeirt  iiiWR  3  yeera*  mUtory  ofcligitioa  aHer 


■flat  graduilioH. 


4-yMf  cMTses  leadini  to  B.5.  eritti  tuition,  mom, 
board,  and  salary  supplied. 


Tliert  h  «  5-jeir  «rvica  obliption  after  r»^ 
atlon-  Alth«i|h  wt  militan'  ocedemiei.  tM 
Coast  Soard  and  Merchant  Marpe  have  lieiijr 
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Eli|iMily 


D.  milTAHY  ASSISTANCE  IH  UNDER  GRAD- 
UAU  AND  6RADUATE  SCHOOLS— Cni. 


2.  RvMrvflOffionTrainiHfCorpi'.AnRV.Navy. 
Air  Fores.  MartM. 


%.  RalDoo  iMdtn  cUu  (MMfvM).. 


HMt  ait.  pliysical,  Md  qwlifymi  tMt  nquir*-    TIm  ftiitfMl  mtivw  uaitormt  and  tntbooh  A- 

MMAb.  towaaca  tor  nUary  courtn.  In  Hta  3d  and 

48l  ytir,  ha  rise  rKom  (SO  i  month    A 

iHiaiMr  ol  fun   scholitsliips  are  avjilabia 

tspacially  for  tlio«a  intarnlK]  in  tdenoa. 


.  MNt  afi,  phyiicil.  and  quiltfirini  last 

■ante. 


4.  Colaia-lmal  oilwcafaoa  praraau.. 

5.  Ciraat  tnlntof .-. 

fi.  Gaaaral  adacatiBB  prapian 


.  All  Hi4itary  panoAnal  on  actfva  daty.. 


Tilt  itudtnt  racaivas  military  pay  whfla  on  acttva 
duty  duridf  tht  2  sunmar  lasuom  and  alu 
racaivas  arufarms  aad  t«ib  naadad  duhai 
thii  Ktiw-dutv  parted 


.  Mott  prozrams  induda  full  pay  and 
ana  ooiiaia  eipansti 


7.  Araad  Forcas  tultlm  •ssWanea.. 


L  VHERANS  ASSISTANCE 


2.  Vitarans  Re«dtust»aol  BaoalNs  Act 

ori9£&. 


.  At  botA  ttia  officar  and  anllstad  iaval,  tita 
•arvkama*  racaivai  caraar  tchoollni  or  oo- 
Uw-fOb  tTiinini  lo  issat  him  wtth  caratr 
prosiesston  in  his  military  spacialty. 

.  AU  the  setvices  hava  proenmi  to  pfovMa 
mluntary  aducatlorut  opportunities  to  all  p«i- 
sonnol.  rt^rdlns  ol  ttiatr  atstgnmanl, 
throuEh  which  they  mar  r*^«  t^''^  tduca- 
tieoal  (aval  and  Uialr  «alua  to  ttio  sarvlca. 


.  Tita  sarvlcas  otttr  ap  ta  75  ptteafit  of  tattion 
aulstanca  lata  for  ofl-duty  itudy. 


Ourtni  nonn4  eoune  of  slody  student  tahai  a 
number  of  mrfitary  iciance  courm  dunn|  a 
2-yaa(  or  4-yiar  progom,  ind  attendt  1 
suTimei  camp,  and  at  s'^^u't'on  is  commts- 
i)anod  a  ?d  tmtonaat  or  an  tntign.  Obtiplkm 
It  up  to  6  ratd'  strvKo  in  ActjM  and  Raurva 
units, 

Collagi  undarpaduatas  attend  1 6- weak  aassioni 
al  the  Marina  Corpa  Baaa.  Quant/co,  and  upon 
gradaaboa  aad  oonnaiisioniii  attend  a  21- 
waek  oAoar  baait  eaana.  Anation  oflScan 
attend  nWN  MiMMl  lor  apprQiimitelr  tS 
nwattv  yOKtmtli  \mOit  a  S-yeac  tarnca 
oMIlitiM  BfM  CHMHiMiOfllnK. 

Profraait  art  mmMv  kaaad  on  (aqmremtnti  in 
■M  vartoui  apacMtiai  and  pertonnal  so  adu- 
catad  acquire  oMiiatatf  sarvica  tor  the  bmo 
apanlmicfwol 

Muck  al  Ihh  tralnini  b  civilian  oonvartibia  in 
varlowslacntiicaland  prolesiional  oaupatioftal 
areas.  The  (rainini  inditdes  courses  ranitni 
from  tht  aleflientary  to  callan  sraduata  levaT 

Thaee  opportunities  eitend  from  olcmantary 
school  to  araduate  degree  programs  and  »• 
dude  a  mat  varwly  ot  schooling:  group  study 
classes  on  the  mirtary  station,  courses  oflered 
by  local  high  schools  and  accredited  goIIoms 
and  universities  on  station  and  \n  the  ctvllin 
commonity,  service,  and  US.  Aimed  Forces 
Inslfluta  correspondence  courses,  and  corie- 
spondervce  courses  oRered  by  almost  SO 
universities  and  coHegai  through  the  instlluta. 
Services  also  make  their  corrtspondefica 
coursas  avaiaMa  to  paraonitti  on  inKliva 
duty. 

Personnel  may  use  this  program  lo  adnrKt 
themselves  in  areas  not  necesurily  tied  to 
their  mBitary  specialty  Obligation:  2  years' 
turlher  service  loi  ofltcers.  none  lot  eiilistad 
personnel. 


Sens  and  diughters  batwaan  18  and  26,  and 
Wfvas  and  widoars  of  larvica-oonnactad 
daetasad  vatefans  or  lOO-pefcant  dtsablad 

(t)  Aimoa  sarviflt  laara  than  ISO  days  active 
Wpart  « ■■  Star  Jan.  31,  US5.  dischariad 
ao  aadWaai  attar  ttia  tfWwnoraUa;  or 
(Z>  iMmi<  fraai  acHva  Mv  afiar  Jan.  31, 
IMS,  far  laiMka  waaatlaif  disabilitv:  or 
(3)  any  paraen  in  sarvfca  2  yaara  and  cen- 
Unumi  on  activt  duty. 


S17S  par  rmrUi  tor  fud-linia  study;  1128  lor 
%  tima  study:  S8I  for  M  time  study 


1^  monUts  ol  assistance  lor  each  month  ol 
service  on  Ktive  duty  ifter  Jan.  31,  I9S5.  but 
not  more  than  36  months'  assistance;  how- 
ever, a  period  ot  18  months  of  such  Ktive  duty 
will  quality  a  veteran  tor  the  lull  36  months. 
AMoaranca :  $1  lo  S230  par  month  plus  {1 3  for 
aadi  addilionil  dependent  over  7  depending 
on  iMars  ot  attendance  and  number  ol  da- 
pandaati  of  stadani 


r.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE'S  NEW  UW 

ENF0RCEMEr4T  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I  program  (LEEF). 


G.  SPECIAL  OHIO  PROGRAMS 


Loans— Fullbme  ttudenta  efiroHed  in  d^raa    Leans-Up  to  $1,800  per  aeidamic  year Loins  etncatad  t!  tha  rata  of  25  parctnt  par 

programs  direcUy  rdated  to  law  enforcement.  Grants— |30O  per  semester  (not  to  exceed  the       year  ol  fuRtima  employment  in  law  entorce- 

Granti— in-servce  empioyees  ol  police,  courts.  cast  ot  tuition  and  fees  rtemiied  In  school        ment. 

and  corrections  agencies  enrolled  in  courses  catalog.) 
ratatad  to  law  enforcament 


Oh  io  stadaat  grants. . . 


Ohio  stadani  loans.. 


War  orphans'  assistinea.. 


Individual  calagas  or  Mr.  William  Coatter,  Ohio    Oranti  al  up  to  1900  a  yoar,  raoawabla  tor  4 

Beard  al  Ratanls.  81  East  Braad  St.  Cotum-       yaara,  are  availabla  to  State  rasidanb  on  tha 

bests  fli  financial  aaad  aad  saWactory  aca- 

'     '  at  public 

tecniHC 


Beard  al  Ratanls,  81  East  Braad  St.  Cotum- 

bvs.  Ohn. 


itiiHcal 


Ohn  Student  Loan  Cooimissioa,  21  Wast  Broad 
St.  ColDmbus.  Ohio. 


.  Ohio  War  Orphans  Scholarship  Board,  Ohio 
Dapartmanls  BIdg..  room  616,  65  South  Front 
St,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


dame  proffaM.  Croats  may  ba  us< 
or  pnvato  2-  or  4-yaar  ooUagas  o 

Insarad  leans  up  toll.SOOa  year  with  a  nuxi- 
■uiB  total  ol  (7^  are  available  to  Ob  lo  rasi- 
danb from  partKipating  bani(t  ar>d  lending 
tnstitutnrvi.  Full-  and  part-time  undergradu- 
ate, graduata.  and  vgcsbonal  studenb  may 

Tuibon  aad  faas  Khalarships  art  available  for 
up  to  4  nan  to  tba  ckiUran  ot  veterans  who 
wara  kutorf  w  Aad  as  a  result  oi  urvct 
durii«  Wtodd  War  t,  WarM  War  ll.  the  Korean 
conflict  or  tlia  Vtotnam  contbct  ChiMran  of 
veteran  paranb  aritb  samca-connactad  dis- 
abililias  art  also  aligibla  lor  assistaoca. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  LABOR  DAY 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or   CALZrOEHIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVBB 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
w">«ning  of  lAbor  Day  is  explored  by 
feature  editor  Ray  Mintem  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Crusader,  the  publication  of 
San  Diego  Lodge  6fi5  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers. 

Mr.  Mintem  sees  Labor  Day  as  the 


celebration  of  a  heritage  shared  by  in- 
dustry as  well  as  organized  labor.  He 
thinks  that  eventually  this  holiday  will 
become  known  as  "America's  Day."  in 
recognition  of  goals  common  to  all 
Americans. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Mintem's  fine  article 
might  enjoy  the  widest  possible  reader- 
ship, I  am  inserting  It  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Amkkica'b  Dat 
<By  lUy  Mlnt«m) 

Let's  begin  with  a  thought.  There  Is  do 
such  thing  as  Labor  Day:  it's  officially  called 
Labor  Day.  but  In  truth,  isnt  It  re«lly  "Anier> 
lea's  Day"? 


Too  often  we  forget  that  there  Is  organized 
Industry  as  well  as  organized  labor,  and  that 
both  share  In  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  reallae  that  without  employ- 
ment for  all.  there  Is  profit  for  none. 

The  days  of  violence  and  strikes  are  part  of 
a  heritage  that,  while  necessary  at  the  time, 
wtU  have  mtle  place  in  the  future.  Logic, 
facts  and  economic  Jtistlce  are  the  values  and 
power  of  Labor  and  Industry,  providing  they 
are  willing  to  travel  together  on  the  same 
rails  to  America's  destiny  rather  than  her 
d:spalr. 

Collective  Bargaining  is  now  a  fundamental 
rl^t  on  noi  Just  the  worker,  but  also  of  the 
manager.  With  this  privileged  right  cornea  re- 
Eponslblllty.  The  day  of  the  obscenity- 
screaming,  half  dnjnk.  narrow-minded  ne- 
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gotlator  l»  gone.  WUdom.  experlenc*.  ilslon 
and  common  goals  are  the  needs  ol  uxUy. 
■mere  will  always  be  dinerences  of  opinion, 
but  they  must  be  settled  through  concord 
rather  than  conflict,  and  with  leadership 
rather  than  arrogance. 

So.  on  the  coming  day  of  rest,  let  us  hope 
that  we  would  not  think  of  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  a  group  or  organization,  but  rather 
to  a  brotherhood  of  all  Americans;  whose  en- 
deafera  now.  and  in  the  future,  will  guide  the 
economy  ot  the  United  SUtes  with  a  com- 
mon purpose  towards  a  common  goal.  Maybe. 
Just  maybe,  the  first  Monday  In  September 
will  someday  be  known  as  "America's  Day." 


SKYJACKINO 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiMOXs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent highjackings  perpetrated  by  radical 
Arab  groups  in  the  Middle  East  and  sim- 
ilar episodes  over  the  years  by  individuals 
diverting  planes  to  Cuba  must  be  stopped 
before  chaos  is  created  in  international 
travel.  A  very  effective  editorial  by  WON 
Radio  of  Chicago  carried  September  IS- 
IS la  a  most  practical  commentary  on 
this  subject. 

Sktjackxng 
The  airplane  became  a  weapon  of  war.  In 
the  conventional  sense,  more  than  flity  years 
ago.  m  recent  days,  the  airplane  has  been  con- 
verted from  a  weapon  to  a  tool,  with  a  serlee 
of  aerial  hijackings  aimed  at  securing  polit- 
ical ends.  This  new  tactic  of  selelng  and  hold- 
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Ing  hundreds  of  peraons  for  ransom  la  Intol- 
erable. ^  .      _ 

Several  proposals  have  been  offered  tor  the 
protection  of  travelers,  truly  Innocent  peo- 
ple, wholly  unlnvolved  In  the  machinations 
ot  middle-east  Machlavellis.  We  agree  with 
the  Airline  PUoW  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  PlloU  who  say 
stopping  hijackings  In  the  air  is  too  danger- 
ous. 

We  also  agree,  with  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
that  hijackings  must  be  stopped  before  they 
start  ...  on  the  ground. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  air- 
lines are  cooperating  to  test  a  device  caUed 
the  "PrlBkem."  It  Is  designed  to  detect  large 
metal  objects,  like  guns  and  grenades,  being 
carried  by  persons  about  to  board  flights. 
It  Is  selective  enough  to  paea  smaller  metal 
Items,  such  as  coins  and  keys. 

A  person  spotted  by  this  device  then  has 
two  choices  He  can  submit  to  a  search  of  his 
clothing  and  hand-luggage,  or  refuse  such 
a  search  and  be  refused  a  seat  on  the  plane. 
While  many  civil  libertarians  may  object 
that  searching  of  passengers  violates  the 
right  of  privacy  and  the  right  to  travel  freely. 
we  feel  these  Invasions  must  be  endured,  at 
least  untH  such  time  as  International  law 
brings  aerial  piracy  to  an  end. 


COSTS  OF  mOHER  EDUCATION 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  careful  plan- 
ning    and     preparation     for     meeting 
the  cost  of   higher  education   Is  vital. 
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for  the  expense  of  educational  serv- 
ices has  been  increasing  yearly.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  average 
cost  of  attending  college  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years.  This  trend 
can  be  seen  in  comparing  the  cost  figures 
for  Ohio  colleges  and  universities  which 
I  entered  in  the  R«co»d  In  1968  with 
those  listed  below.  While  some  colleges 
have  managed  to  hold  the  line  on  costs, 
others  have  gone  up  by  as  much  as  $500. 
A  good  gage  of  the  problem  of  rising 
costs  over  the  last  2  years  can  be  seen 
in  the  estimated  total  cost  of  attending 
Ohio's  largest  school.  Ohio  SUte  Univer- 
sity in  Columbus.  For  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
the  cost  in  academic  year  1968-69  was 
$1  398.  This  academic  year  it  is  being 
listed  as  costing  $1,734— an  increase  of 
over  $300. 

A  good  idea  of  the  range  of  expenses 
which  face  a  family  in  providing  a  col- 
lege education  can  be  obtained  from  the 
following  tables.  The  listing  of  costs  at 
Ohio  schools  was  prepared  by  the  Ohio 
College  Association  and  is  accurate  as  of 
August  25,  1970.  Also  listed  below,  lor 
comparison  Ijeneflts.  is  a  random  sam- 
pling of  colleges  and  universities  else- 
where In  the  Nation  compiled  from  fig- 
ures available  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Of  course.  If  one  Is  planning  to  apply  to 
any  of  these  schools,  the  cost  figures 
should  be  doublechecked  against  those 
included  in  that  particular  college's 
catalog. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  ex- 
penses above  and  beyond  tuition,  room 
and  board.  These  variable  costs  are  de- 
scribed below  the  tables: 


COSTS  «T  OHIO  CdLtOtS  AND  UNlVWSITItS  F0»  VK  187»-ri  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


Tuitlee  ind  Isti.  1970-71 


Boird  SRd 
m.  1970.71 


Univer»i1y  ol  Akren 

Airtiodl  CJItofS 

AihlliMj  Calltw 

AUicnwum  of  Ohio: 

MoenlStHtrr's..  

Sl.fifttMy'i 

BlhMii'WallKeColllia 

BladtMiCollHS 

BaritMnM  S«ninani  ot  Ohn 

Bowlini  Green  Stale  Univsnily  - . . . 

Capital 'l"nv«fs'ty 

Case  Western  Reserve  Uaiwtiity.. 

Codarville  Colteie      

Central  Stite  University  

Cinannati  Bitile  Seminaiy 

University  ot  Cincinnati 

dark  County  Technical  Institrto.. 

develind  Slate  University 

Coliiflibut  iKhnical  lestifalta 

Coyatioga  Community  CoUeis 

Uoivtrsity  el  Oay*>n 

OelsancoCalleta-.. 

Denisoe  UatvenHy 

DyktCoilsca.. 
EiliaclM  C-'— 


.  «iOOnaillo>il;(l.200oiHllStali 

t909 
I« - 

.11.100 - 

.$1,000 

:^::::::;;:;::::::::;:::::::; 

■.  |tor«iiieiil;»l',S66o<it"«IS»a-;'. 

$l,^;$^100iwtsingsniJ8ius« 

.few 

SOW  rnilMM:  *i.l»  out  ol  Stsia. 


;;;;g 


131. 


6ty;»iM>»r6l.J0.  P»-»M0V»^^ 

SfcSunly  resident:  $5*0  0»te;»>ll  out  olSlsIs 

jKSiejMeot;  Jl,110MonBiewt..--ii.    ••j-vr" 

$510  Columbui  resilient:  tSMOIiio:  WO  out  slStlts 

$330 - 

U.700 — 

fi.TOO..  - — 


;&»:; 


Franllim  Univenily - 

IWMbari  Colieie - 

Hiram  CoOeia. -,-■.-;•  iiirj 

Jetlenon  County  Technksl  lostraite 

lohn  CatroH  UfiWaity 

Kent  State  University 

Kenyon  CoJIeae 

KettorintCoireeeotlMlcalAlls 

Lake  Erie  Cotlete- 

Lakilanil  Community  Cottete 

LersinC-sufltyCsmmunityCoHofe 

MaleneColloKe ■ 

Marietta  Collese 

Mary  Manse  College. 

Miami  University       

Collasaol  Mount  St  Joaseh 

Mount  Union  College 

Mount  Vernco  Najareos  CUMfl 

Muatiinium  Collele 

Notre  Dama  College 

Obetiln  College 

Olilo  Dominican  Caltegt 

Footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


.  »1.>50 ;-; 

;  0?5co«iityreiiVnY:»«MSl*rj5««rtiias» 

■  fc«r»a»ort:Ji  572  oiiiol  Slits 

.  R530 

,  11.120-..,-..  ; 

:  SSol5rt?iS!Sili:TO0Ji."r^^ 

.  motoenty  rtsHent;  »70S  OHio  retiileiil;  J»M  «il  ol  SUtS— . 


fi^is  i«M«<t:nA20artOS<>ts.: 
.11  .at " 

.lio« 


SI.  050.00 

i;u.oo 

1.000.00 

900-00 
800.00 

1.0)7.00 
900.00 
900- 00 

1.005.00 

I  010-00 

11.125-1175.00 

900.00 

9(0-00 

ISO.  00 

1,125.00 

950  00 

52 

»0.« 

910.00 
1.150.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 

■00.00 

P) 

•90.00 
KO.0O 

1,000.00 

:    I,  OZM,  200.00 

1,100.00 

ai.x 
'. m 

92«.« 

1.05am 

9saoo 

1.095-00 
1.0M.0O 
930.00 
795  DO 
B90.J0 
1.000.00 

i.inoo 

1.000.W 
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COSTS  AI  04(10  COLUfiCS  Hit  UNIVERSlTltS  FOd  THI  1970-71  ACADEMIC  »EAII-t««tliio«l 
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Tuition  and  IMS.  1970-71 


Ohio  Nofthorn  UowonRy. . 

OMo  SIMo  Uolmslr 

ONoUaiMTiIlT 

Ohio  WtoltYOO  Uolvanily.. 


Noll  Cwinty  foctiniol  l<  . . 
Poirillcol  ColliK  Imfhtwf 

Ma  Grand*  Con  tBC . 

SL  Mm  Colloic  ol  aovolMd . 

Sincloii  Commun't*  Ci»tl«to  - 

Coll»fe  0'  StMbfnville 

UAivt'iily  0*  Toledo 

UlbOAl  C!itl«8«     - 

UtwknoCillefle 

Watah  C9lle» 

Wflstctn  CoHoet  for  Woman 

WiH>effa»te  un.,e<silY 

Wiltning10nC3il«KC 
Witt»n6«c|yn<*9rMU 
Collate  ol  Woostef     . 
ffiijtit  State  Untvamly..  --- 
XaviefUntvanjta  - 
Younsstvwn  Slate  Univenity.. 


.  SI  .97S  libofal  arts:  12.070  onamoofins  and  ptiannaqr.. 

.  iUO  tiialoM:  Il.ia0  oM  oi  SHU .._ 

'MO  losidial:  tl,710  out  ol  Slau 

:  jS»..;..  ... - - 

.  SLMO 

11  050  -  — ..,—  -. 

~  t'»raiiVty'inM«<l:K7ia)il<irtsMa<rt:MIIlMl<<S 

Jl.MO  -   -.  

.  Stl5rtsideAl;SI.S90  out  of  State 

-  11.350 

J1.300     

.  SI.IH . •— 

.  >].300alllncliniM 

11.140 -  _ 

.  I1.7«0.    .- - 

JJ.115 ..- 

I23J5  , _., 

>570  iniilani:  tl.'TO  out  ol  SIM 

J1.53S 

-  |4SOr*sidoflt:SS2Sa«ilotStato 


>  2  quarters 
I  No  dofmilories. 


nonly. 


COSTS  AT  satCTEO  HON-OtllO  COllEGES  AND 
UmVUSITKS  FOD  THE  1970-7!  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


Amotieao  UnloooilT RltO 

AnlonaSaie          - £0 

Unt»ef5*t»  ot  AruOM 'WO 

Artianuf  State    307 

Un.»*rsit»  ol  arkaoiw. 270 

Aufcofn  UntversitY -  ♦>> 

AululU  Colleja M| 

Ca'Tacli,             2.315 

Un.y*rsitvolCali(oawt(a*I» 

camp^js'                1.200 

Carneire-Wellco  Unn«rsitT 2.200 

CaOlorrc  UniverstY  ol  Antftd 1,900 

Un(»ers.ri(  ot  Oetawan 1.150 

Oe  Paul  Un«erSJly. l.**0 

Universitv  ol  OolIOII 1.70O 

Dul«etJn..ersiW 2.100 

East  leaas  State Jg 

Eastern  Mdiiian  Unlvontty 390 

Farlorlll  Dclxnion 1.700 

Flof  Ida  Atlant*  Uoivefs»tj 600 

General  "dolors  lnstrtnte,_ B7S 

(^aorie  Wasti'-gton  Univtrstty l.oOO 

Georietown  universttii 2.100 

r«i.8ialet».                      l.llj 

Hartloid  UntYersityol l.MO 

University  ol  Idaho .,"0 

Lalayette  Collage - 2.2M 

LeOijIi...               .        tM 

iMoian  SUtt  Uohnnnr ,  SOO 

MfcW^aSttto j.3» 

IMMlMllolMicKiain l.MO 

Mliiliiiiiia'Tlila I.OIB 

Unrversilv  ol  Mississippi..- 1,606 

Unrversitr  of  Mraaoolt 1.200 

MontanaStale 6M 

MorianState ,500 

New  ror»  Uni«rsil».- 2.300 

Hiatara  Umversily 1,600 

Untwrsity  ot  Norlll  Carolraa 

(Oiaciei  Hill),   ,  950 

NortlldaslarntJnirtisittl.- 1,700 

Norttiareslem  Umvenity 2,4M 

Kotre  Dam*  University *.  OM 

Oklationa  Stale 900 

Oalahoma,  Unrversilyol ,900 

Or»to"5tate i-Si 

PennState           1.350 

Untversrty  ol  Pennsylvania ^"'r? 

Uoivarsily  ol  Pittstwritt 1,500 

Purdue  Uoivervty       900 

Univarsity  ol  Rhode  Istand 900 

St  Jolinj  (Jamaica  H.I.) ..  1,700 

Oniyanity  ol  SooHi  Carolina 1.2M 

Uory*r»ty  ot  Soutli  Fiorida -,,  1.200 

Uniyersityot  Southern  CaHaanua...  1.950 

SortHam  Illinois ,611 

Slanlirt  Uahanity Z.*" 

Oni«ais«»olTaaj ,  *00 

tofts  Uananily 1700 

Vilianoira  Univarsily l.WO 

Wasliinitoii  Stale l.Oj; 

WKliin  Slala  uoivaisity 950 

WHkaa  and  Mary 1.35J 

UBiaaysly  of  Wisceiisiii l.u* 


ll.OOO 
9(0 
100 
671 
960 
750 
750 
l.IOO 

1.075 

1.150 

1. 110 

950 

oo 

1.120 

1.050 

622 

1.000 

1.135 

9A5 

740 

1.200 

1.225 

•75 

1.30O 

645 

1.120 

1.0.0 

745 

979 

1. 13S 

760 

690 

940 

170 

■  15 

1.510 

1.000 

1.017 

1.350 

1.200 

1.050 

7W 

(50 

900 

960 

1.400 

1.100 

1.060 

1.120 

1.500 

150 

1.200 

1.150 

900 

1.216 

1.000 

1.270 

1.200 

925 

900 

■70 

1.010 
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THiBX  Axx  Also  VAaiABX.!  Costs 

In  addition  to  flxad  oosts — tuition,  fees, 
room  snd  board — s  student  la  also  faoed 
saltb  miscellaneous  expenses.  These  Intrude: 
books   and   scbool   supplies,   toilet   articles. 


ff^yrmftl^,  recreation,  entertainment,  cloth- 
ing. Unens.  laundry.  Incidentals,  haircuts, 
snacks,  dues  ifraterniiy.  stworlty.  clubl.  con- 
tributions, typewriter,  physical  education 
equipment,  sUde  rules,  and  other  optional 
Items. 

To  realistically  calculate  the  total  cost  of 
college  education,  you  must  add  these  varia- 
ble coeu  to  the  fixed  coats. 

In  determining  need  for  financial  Qsalst- 
ance.  roost  colleges  have  schedules  which  al- 
low a  reasonable  amount  to  cover  theae  mis- 
cellaneous Items.  Genenslly  the  allowance  la 
a  mlnimtim  of  05O0  per  year  ftjr  resident 
students,  and  »70O  per  year  for  commuting 
students.  The  larger  amount  specified  for 
commuting  students  Is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
meals. 

Printed  belovr  is  a  listing  of  selected 
sounds  of  Information  on  colleges, 
c&reers.  and  financial  assistance  for 
students,  wliicli  may  be  of  assistance  to 
famlUes  desiring  more  information  on 
educaUonal  subjects.  This  list  was  pre- 
pared by  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion'of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
fare  Committee  and  was  published  June 
1970. 

The  list  follows: 

Bklxcted  SotJECxs  or  IHPOSMATION   Olf   COL- 
LCt^KS.    CAKEZaS.    AND   FtWANClAl-   ASSISTANCX 

foa  SrtmsNTS 

ilmerlcan  universities  and  colleges,  Otis  A. 
Slngletary.  Amerlctui  Council  on  Educstlon. 
Washington.  DC,  19««. 

Announcing  the  new  student  need  anslysls 
program.  American  College  Testing  Program. 
Financial  aid  aerrlcas.  ACT.  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
1M7. 

AnnutU  register  of  grant  support.  Alvln 
Benetiky.  Academic  Media.  Inc..  Los  Angeles. 
Calif..  1909. 

College  scholarships.  David  R.  Turner.  Arco 
I>ubllshlDg  Co..  New  York.  1066. 

Ctirrent  financial  aids  for  undergraduate 
students.  Bernard  O.  Maxwell,  etlltor.  Col- 
lege Opportunities  Unlimited.  Inc..  E>eorla, 
m..  1068. 

Educational  scholarships,  loans,  and  finan- 
cial aids.  Department  of  the  Army.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  April  1969  (pamphlet  352-11. 

Financial  aid  for  higher  education  U.9- 
Offlce  of  Education.  U.S.  Government  I*rlnt- 
ing  Otfice.  Washington.  D.O..  1969  (OE  S5066) . 

Financial  aid  for  students  entering  college. 
Oreon  Keealar.  William  C.  Brown  Co.,  Du- 
buque. Iowa.  Fourth  edition.  1969. 

Financing  a  college  education :  a  guide  for 
counselora.  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Princeton.  N  J..  1966. 

Guide  to  programs.  National  Science 
Foundation.  VS.  Government  Prinung  Of- 
fice. Washington,  DO.,  1969  (NSF  99-lS). 


How  about  college  financing?  Counselor's 
manual.  American  School  Counselor  Associa- 
tion. Washington.  DC,  1967. 

How  and  where  to  get  Bcholarshlpe  and 
loans.  Juvenal  L.  Angel.  Regents  Publishing 
Co..  New  York.  1068. 

Lovejoy's  college  scholarship  guide.  Clar- 
ence B.  Lovejoy.  Simon  &  Schuster.  New  York, 
19B7 

More  education  •  •  •  more  opportunity. 
US.  Office  of  Education.  U.B  Government 
Priming  oaice.  Washington.  DC.  1968. 

Need  a  lift?  American  Legion  educational 
and  scholarship  program.  Intllanapolls.  Ind.. 
1969. 

Nursing  seholamhlp  program,  career  Infor- 
mation. Student  Loan  Scholarship  Branch. 
Public  Health  Service.  US.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  1969. 

Nursing  student  loan  program,  career  In- 
formation Student  Loan  Scholarship  Branch. 
Public  Health  Service  US  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  1969. 

Occupational  outlook  handbook.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  U5.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington.  DC.  1968-69. 

Paying  for  a  college  education.  Sidney  Mar- 
gollus.  Public  ARalrs  Pamphlet.  No.  404.  New 
York.  1967. 

Where  to  obtain  scholarships,  grants,  and 
loans.  National  College  Student  Foundation. 
Inc.  Kennesrlck.  Wash..  1967. 

Your  college  education — how  to  pay  for  it. 
Sarah  Splaver.  Julian  Measner.  Inc.  Now 
York.  1968. 


POUCE 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  enough  people  are  now  dlsturtied 
about  the  increase  in  assaults  on  police 
and  firemen  so  we  can  lake  stetw  to  lie- 
gln  to  deal  with  the  situation  effectively. 
There  is  far  too  much  senseless  vio- 
lence of  all  kinds  In  this  country,  but 
bombings  of  police  and  fire  stations  and 
the  killing  of  police  officers  is  especially 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  republic — 
for  the  same  reason  that  violations  com- 
mitted by  those  entrusted  with  enforc- 
ing the  law  presents  special  dangers. 
When  those  charged  with  protecting  the 
public  against  violence  become  either 
its  victims  or  its  perpetrators,  momentum 
is    added    to    the    terrible    spiral    that 
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threatens  the  freedom  and  security  of 
all  of  us,  indlviduaUy  find  as  a  Nation. 
It  is  now  clear  that  in  some  communi- 
ties police  have  become  the  special  tar- 
gets of  violence  directed  against  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
police,  and  so  we  must  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  protect  them  in  ttie 
performance  of  those  duties. 

As  I  have  remarked  here  before,  a  free 
society  owes  a  special  debt  to  those  of 
its  citizens  who  risk  themselves  to  fight 
Are  and  crime.  They  are  often  under- 
paid, and  their  daily  heroism  often  goes 
unrecognized.  Americans  iiave  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  the  overall  quality 
of  our  police  and  firemen,  who  have 
earned  our  gratitude  across  the  conti- 
nent and  across  the  centuries. 

It  is  therefore  very  wrong  in  principle, 
as  well  as  very  dangerous  for  the  Nation. 
when  those  who  undertake  to  protect 
everyone  else  have  less  than  the  best  pos- 
sible protection  in  carrying  out  their  pub- 
lic duties.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  tills 
week  to  enable  the  resources  of  the  FBI 
to  be  brought  to  bear  in  many  of  the 
instances  involving  the  death  of  a  police 
officer  or  fireman. 

I  hope  we  will  act  promptly  to  pass 
this  legislation.  If  it  deters  even  one 
potential  bombing,  or  saves  even  one 
life  or  brings  to  justice  one  killer,  it  will 
be  useful  to  have  such  a  law  on  the  books. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  traveled  long  years  and  long  roads  to- 
gether. Through  those  Journeys  I  came  to 
know  and  rMpect  him  as  an  outstaiullng  leg- 
islator, a  dedicated  public  servant  and  a  re- 
markable person.  There  are  few  whose  friend- 
ship I  treasured  as  much,  and  none  mtjre, 

than  his.  

He  leaves  a  legion  of  friends  and  a  great 
legacy  to  the  Nation.  Know  that  your  grief  Is 
shared. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  send  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Sincerely. 

Ltnoon  B.  Johwsow. 


A  LETTER  OF  CONDOLENCE  SENT 
TO  MRS.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN  BY 
FORMER  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1370 
Mr.  ABHUTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  privileged  to  have  the  oppor- 
tutiity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Con- 
gressman Michael  J.  Klrwan  by  placing  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Klrwan  that 
was  sent  by  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
Americans  served  together  in  the  75th 
Congress  and  both  of  their  distinguished 
careers  are  now  cataloged  in  the  aimals 
of  history. 

Mike  Kirwan's  fame  was  a  legacy  when 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1955  and  I  was 
honored  to  be  his  colleague  and  associate 
over  the  past  15  years.  His  outstanding 
record  of  services  to  his  country  is  even 
more  outstanding  because  of  his  humble 
beginning. 

I  hereby  enclose  the  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Mrs.  Klrwan  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  warm  alTectlon  the  Presi- 
dent held  for  Mike  Klrwan: 

AumK,  Tta.. 
July  IT.  mo. 

Mrs.  mcaAO.  J.  KDtWAK, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DCAS  Mas.  KiawAN:  Mrs.  Johnson  and  1 
are  keeping  you  and  the  family  chJee  In  o\ir 
hearts  and  prayers.  During  these  past 
months  we  have  been  so  concerned  about 
Mike,  and  sve  were  deeply,  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  bis  death. 


PHYSICS  FOR  5-YEAR-OLDS 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  program  cropping  up  in  our  contem- 
porary educaUonal  system  is  that  of  edu- 
cating preschool  children. 

Organized  in  Utah  in  1968,  this  pro- 
gram has  received  numerous  plaudits  for 
its  accomplishments.  Dr.  Ethna  R.  Reid. 
director  of  the  Granite  School  Center  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  maintains  tliat  there  are 
fewer  al>senteeisms  among  these  pre- 
schoolers with  higher  motivation  and 
achievement  levels  indicated.  However, 
this  program,  as  most,  is  subject  to  fi- 
nancial difficulties  and  vmless  funds  can 
be  found  to  support  it.  these  efforts  in 
the  area  of  educational  prtjgress  might 
be  completely  thwarted.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  summarizing  the  ef- 
forts of  this  successful  preschool  experi- 
ment 


Physics   roa   s-Yias-Olos:    Utah    Bxtloits 
Tots'  Bxst  Yxaxs  in  a  KnsowuJAarxN  Ex- 

PESUaXNT 

I  By  Nelson  Wadsirorth) 
Flve-year-old  Paul  Warenskl  ot  Salt  Lake 
City  resMl  16  books  on  the  second-grade  level 
this  past  summer.  He  vrorks  third-grade  math 
problems  and  already  has  a  grasp  of  almple 
physics. 

Paul's  friend.  6-year-old  Mark  Yamada. 
reads  the  headlines  In  the  dally  newspaper. 
writes  on  the  second-grade  level,  and  "Is 
more  responsive"  to  the  world  around  him 
than  other  chUdren  his  age. 

Jody  Rosenblatt,  also  5.  likes  to  read  Dr. 
Suess  books,  can  add  up  a  simple  grocery  bill, 
and.  according  to  her  mother.  "Is  much  more 
decisive  than  the  average  6-ye*r-old." 

Paul.  Misrk.  and  Jody  aren't  extremely  ex- 
ceptional children.  But  one  thing  sets  them 
apart  from  most  of  the  mUUons  of  6-ye*r- 
olds  throughout  the  isatlon  who  are  entering 
kindergarten  this  fall.  Paul.  Mark,  and  Jody 
have  been  going  to  elementary  school  for  two 
years  now.  participating  In  an  unusual  pre- 
school program  In  one  of  Utah's  public-school 
systems.  ResulU  of  the  experimental  project 
In  the  first  ta'O  years  arc  convincing  some 
educators  here  that  the  old  "siDclal-experl- 
ence"  concept  of  klndergiuten  may  be  ob- 
solete and  that  children  should  begin  ele- 
mentary school  at  the  ages  of  S  or  4.  In  the 
critical  formaUve  years  of  their  learning 
expenenc*. 

soaraisx  aicapoNSE 

The  program  began  In  1968  In  the  Exem- 
plary Center  for  Reading  Instruction  In  Salt 
Lake  County's  Qnsnlte  School  District,  the 
largest  In  Utah. 

"There  Is  currently  a  great  fiarry  of  ex- 
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peitmentatlon  and  publication  acroM  the 
couutr?  relating  to  early  childhood  educa- 
tion." aaya  Dr.  Ethna  R.  Reld.  director  of 
the  center.  "We  set  out  to  discover  Just  what 
could  be  accomplished  with  preklndergartea 
and  klDdergorten  children  In  the  classroom.'' 
The  district  recruited  120  3-  and  4-yeat- 
olds.  flrst-come,  flrst-served.  through  storlei 
published  In  tiie  local  newspapers.  The  re- 
sponse was  much  greater  than  school  officials 
anticipated,  and  l.BOO  parenu  had  to  be 
turned  away  after  the  classes  were  filled. 
Most  ol  the  children  came  Irom  average 
middle-  and  upper-class  homes. 

The  loUowlng  year.  100  additional  5-year- 
olds  were  incorporated  Into  the  program,  se- 
lected St  random  from  district  schools. 

According  to  Dr.  Reld.  the  three-hour-a- 
day  classroom  program  did  away  entirely 
with  the  traditional  kindergarten  "play 
period"  concept  held  since  the  early  1000s. 

"There  were  no  fun  and  games,"  says  Mrs. 
Michael  Tamada,  Mark's  mother.  "But  Mark 
got  enough  of  that  at  home." 

TEACHIWG    WrrH    SPECIAL   T*AJNIHC 

The  children  from  the  outset  were  spurred 
by  specially  trained  teachers,  each  recruited 
from  district  elementary  schools.  For  the 
curriculum.  Dr.  Reld  and  her  coUeagties  used 
experimental  materials  developed  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  for  arithmetic  and  reading  adopted 
ttie  novel  Directed  Instructional  System  for 
the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Reading, 
which  was  developed  by  Slglrled  Engleman. 
psychologist,  educator,  and  writer. 

Dooens  of  experimental.  FederaUy  financed 
preschool  "enrichment"  centew  are  being 
operated  mainly  for  low-income  children 
around  tlie  land  under  the  antipoverty  Head 
StATt  program.  And  some  private  schools 
teach  reading  and  writing  to  preschool-age 
chUdren.  But  few  U£.  pubUc  schools  axe 
enrolling  middle-class  nursery -school-age 
children  in  first-grade-level  claaawork  as  is 
being  done  here. 

Those  classes  are  hard  work  lor  the  teach- 
w,"  says  Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Call,  one  of  the  five 
full-time  teachers  in  the  program.  "You  have 
to  keep  the  children  on  their  toes  every 
second.  There  can  be  no  child  sitting  around 
vegetating.  But  the  rewards  are  many.  You 
get  caiight  up  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
children." 

"The  significant  thing."  says  Mrs.  James 
C.  Warenskl,  Paul's  mother,  "I*  that  the 
children  are  enjoying  themselves  while  they 
learn.  They  think  they  are  pUylng:  so  it 
becomes  very  exdtlng  to  them." 

Qnm pared  wllh  most  kindergartens  and 
first  grades,  there  were  few  adjustment  prob- 
lems for  the  youngsters  in  the  preschool  pro- 
gram. Dr.  .Beid  reports.  Even  though  there 
were  10  emotionally  disturbed  and  low-IQ 
children  enrolled  in  the  clasaes  among  the 
3-  and  4-year-olds,  there  were  no  start-of- 
school  tantrums.  "We  found  them  bo  exdted 
about  what  they  were  learning  that  they 
automattoaUy  adjusted."  says  Dr.  Reld. 

Absentaelsm  was  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
jegular  elementary  grades.  Even  chUdren  who 
were  really  sick  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
attend  class.  DuU.  llsUeas  ctiUdren  who  In  the 
etementary  schools  might  have  been  branded 
"nonachlevers"  responded  In  the  preschool 
program,  and  by  the  end  of  their  first  year 
had  learned  to  read  and  were  emerging  from 
their  shells. 

Dr.  Reld  says  she  believes  every  child  In 
the  public-school  system  Is  capable  of 
achievement  If  provided  the  proper  "enriched 
learning  environment."  She  says  she  also 
believes  tlwt  a  child's  XQ  can  be  Improved 
if  successful  learning  experience  be^ns  at 
an  early  age,  preferably  before  the  child 
reaches  4. 

THK   airCUX.    TS&BS 


Among   others.   Dr.   Benjamin   S.   Bloom. 
University  of  Chicago  professor  of  education 
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and  author  of  subllicy  knd  Clua«s  la 
Uumui  Ch»r»ct«rlatlc»,  s»jr«  Ui»t  the  mo«t 
zrudftl  Io*rnmg  years  In  anyone's  irfe  arc 
before  the  age  of  4.  TTie  reaulla  m  the  Orarate 
School  District  lend  to  support  thla  Idea. 

Testa  given  the  children  showed  marked 
increases  m  the  ia»  each  year  they  partici- 
pated In  the  preschool  program.  Among  the 
3-year-olds,  the  average  IQ  Jumped  from 
106  3  CO  119.  The  lowest  IQ  In  the  group.  58. 
actually  leaped  to  103.  Results  of  achieve- 
ment and  personality  testa  also  showed 
marked  Improvement,  with  children  en- 
rolled In  the  program  scoring  higher  In  social 
adjustment    than    control    groups. 

"Some  of  the  older  teachers  are  afraid  of 
the  program  because  It  deparu  from  the  old 
lundergarten  concept."  says  Mrs.  Call.  "They 
say  the  program  doesnt  give  the  children 
enough  time  to  pUy.  that  it  puu  too  much 
pressure  on  them  " 

But  some  parenu  of  the  children  In  the 
program  Insist  there  Is  less  apparent  pres- 
sure. 

NO    MONrr    AVSn^BLC 

The  preschool  program  was  financed  the 
flret  year  by  the  parents,  each  paying  M5 
per  month.  Last  year  It  was  flnaneed  by  the 
Granite  School  District  at  a  cost  of  some 
•40.000.  This  year,  the  financial  future  of  the 
program  is  uncertain. 

"Dnless  we  can  raise  the  neceaaarj  funds. 
the  program  srtll  have  to  he  broken  up." 
said  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Riches,  director  of  elemen- 
tary education  In  Granite  School  District. 
"We've  learned  a  fantastic  amount  about  pre- 
school education  m  the  last  two  years,  and 
this  will  certainly  be  Incorporated  In  the 
district's  curriculum,  but  there  are  no  funds 
available  to  mamtaln  the  program.  .  . 

Paced  by  teacher  demands  for  higher  sal- 
aries and  the  proepect  that  schools  may  not 
open  on  schedule  this  fall  because  of  a 
strike,  administrative  otsclals  are  planning 
the  biggest  belt-tightening  In  their  dlatrtct's 
history  But.  said  Dr.  Riches,  the  experience 
gained  In  the  preschool  education  program 
mav  be  useful  for  Improving  the  curriculum 
m  all  district  schools. 
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good  friend,  a  hard  and  sIcUUul  worker, 
and  his  friendly  courtesy  was  accorded 
to  all  who  came  to  my  office  either  to 
visit  or  to  seek  my  assistance  in  their 
problems.  I  shall  miss  him.  and  I  am 
sure  many  other  Members  and  stall 
workers  on  the  Hill  will  also  miss  him 
very  much. 

He  leaves  behind  his  loving  wife,  a 
daughter.  Mary  Therese  Callahan,  and 
six  sisters.  Helen  Pawcett,  Josephine 
Pankowski,  Lenore  Downey,  Lillian 
Shanahan,  Roselle  Tamey.  and  Cathe- 
rine Wainscott.  of  Chicago.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  them  in  this  hour  of  their 
grief. 


FREEDOM  AND  PROSPERITY  OO 

TOGETHER 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


EULOGY  OP  THE  LATE  JAMES  J. 
GUINEA 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 


or  n-LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTAllvso 

Tueadav.  September  22,  IS70 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  tny  deep  personal  grief 
at  the  [Missing  of  my  staff  assistant  and 
friend.  James  J.  Guinea,  who  died  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Hospital  on  Sun- 
day. September  20.  1970.  He  performed 
his  many  tasks  as  my  valued  assistant 
with  high  competence  and  devoted  loy- 
alty I  must  acknowledge  that  I  sbaU  not 
be  able  to  replace  him,  either  In  my 
office  or  In  my  affection. 

He  was  uniquely  informed  about  the 
history  and  politics  in  the  FUth  Illinois 
Congressional  District.  He  served  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  that  district  for  40  years.  Coming 
here  first  in  1939.  he  began  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  coogiessional 
employee  in  the  office  of  then  Represent- 
ative Thomas  Doyle. 

He  served  me  well  and  faithfully  from 
the  time  when  I  was  first  elected  in  1950 
until  he  retired  in  July  19C9.  He  was  a 


or  nxxNOts 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  HEPRESBNTATIVIS 

TuesddV.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our 
freedoms  are  endangered  when  the  free 
enterprise  system  is  violently  attacked 
by  revolutionaries.  These  would-be  de- 
stroyers of  the  "Establishment. "  of  which 
free  enterprise  is  a  very  Important  part. 
are  nihilists  and  admittedly  have  noth- 
ing worthwhile  to  substitute  for  the 
mucb-maligned  capitalistic  system.  All 
they  have  in  mind  Is  destruction  for  de- 
struction's sake. 

If  they  are  successful  In  destroying 
free  enterprise  they  will  inevitably  de- 
stroy other  freedoms  that  have  coexisted 
along  with  the  tree  market — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  religion.  True  academic  freedom 
would  also  become  a  casualty  if  tree 
enterprise  falls  by  the  wayside. 

The  enemies  of  the  Establishment  en- 
gage In  violence  on  many  fronts— on 
high  school  and  collage  campuses,  in 
industrial  plants,  in  city  skyscrapers,  and 
in  overcrowded  metropolitan  neighbor- 
hoods. While  bombings  and  other  lawless 
actlTlties  have  taken  their  toll,  there  Is 
also  a  more  subtle  and  more  effective 
pnannpr  In  wblch  these  destructive  forces 
operate— through  the  publishing 
industry. 

Publications  that  are  antagonistic  to 
free  enterprise  pour  forth  in  increasing 
numbers  from  the  huge  publishing  houses 
and  are  lauded  by  the  reviewers  so  as  to 
Insure  maximum  readership.  Only  at 
rare  intervals  do  we  hear  about  an  item 
that  deals  sympathetically  with  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  would  like  to  Invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  one  of 
these  rare  exceptions. 

"How  We  Prosper  Under  Freedom."  a 
series  of  lectures  by  Warren  T.  Hackett. 
which  has  recently  come  off  the  press. 
contains  chapters  on  various  economic 
laws;  The  Law  of  Prxxiuctlon — or  the 
Importance  of  Tools,  the  Law  of  Com- 
promise— or  Swapping,  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tribution— or  You  Can  Not  Get  Some- 
thing from  Nothing,  the  Law  of  Com- 
pensation— or  Who  Gets  How  Much,  the 
Law  of  Inequality — or  People,  Like  Fin- 
gerprints, Are  Not  Alike,  the  Law  of  Pri- 
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vate  Property— or  It  Should  Be  Yours  If 
You  Earn  It.  and  the  Law  of  Predictable 
Money— or  the  More  That  Is  Printed, 
the  I>ess  Its  Worth. 

Mr.  Hackett  has  made  some  very  Im- 
portant points  through  other  chapters'. 
To  Prosper  Man  Must  Be  Free — or  Free 
Choice  Versus  Arbitrary  Authority,  Man 
Prospers  Not  Alone — or  Teamwork  Pays 
Off,  and  the  Importance  of  Profit — or 
the  Rewards  of  Risk  Taking. 

It  was  political  fi-eedom  and  economic 
freedom  working  together  that  enabled 
the  United  States  to  grow  from  a  small 
and  weak  nation  to  a  great  and  powerful 
one  that  stretched  from  Canada  to 
Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  tieyond.  The  resulting  free- 
dom and  prosperity  attracted  millions  of 
immigrants  who  sought  escape  from  old 
world  tyrannies  and  regimentation.  Only 
a  small  handful  has  elected  to  make  the 
Journey  in  reverse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  "How  We  Prosper  Under 
Freedom"  is  one  of  the  best  explanations 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Just  how  the  system  works  Is 
explained  In  readable  language.  "How 
We  Prosper  Under  Freedom  '  wUl  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  high  school  and 
college  students,  who  would  profit  great- 
ly from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Hackett's  lec- 
tures. Perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade their  professors  to  read  them,  too- 


T" 


POLLUnNO   THE  OCEANS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesdov.  Sepfember  22,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  thj  Army  recently  disposed 
of  418  concrete  coffins  of  lethal  nerve  gas 
by  sinking  them  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  Despite  the  tact 
that  experts  confessed  they  did  not  know 
what  would  happen  to  the  gas  when  It 
reached  the  lower  depths  of  the  ocean. 
this  method  of  disposal  was  approved 
because  of  the  recognizable  hazard  of 
continued  storage  and  the  lack  of  any 
available  alternative. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  the  United 
Sutes  should  have  found  itself  in  this 
poslUon  becatise  it  did  not  plan  carefully 
enoush  for  the  eventual  necessity  of 
having  to  dispose  of  lethal  materials 
when  they  became  obeolete  or  too  danger- 
ous to  store.  This  must  never  happen 
again. 

The  oceans  of  the  world  jut  rapidly 
becoming  vast  international  garbage 
dumits,  threatening  their  complex  life 
cycles  and  the  large  amotmts  of  food 
which  they  provide  for  mankind.  A  1968 
study  by  the  Dillingham  Corp..  estimated 
that  48  million  tons  of  sewage  and  solid 
waste  were  disposed  of  at  sea  each  year 
off  UJB.  coastlines,  along  with  1  million 
toos  of  oil  and  10  million  tons  of  gasoline 
dumped  Into  the  seas  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  In  addition  U>  the  mJlllons  of  tons 
of  other  pollutants  spilled  into  interna- 
tional waters  by  other  nations  yearly. 
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Thor  Heyerdahl  and  members  of  his 
expedition,  which  recently  crossed  the 
AUantic  in  a  reed  boat,  «aid  that  he  and 
his  crew  could  not  fill  their  tooUi  mugs 
from  the  ocean  hundreds  of  miles  out  to 
sea  because  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the 

The  Army  and  other  departments  of 
the  Government  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  task  of  disposing  of  additional 
large  quantities  of  gas  and  other  weap- 
ons Plans  should  be  made  now  so  that 
this  disposal  wUl  not  further  add  to  the 
oceans  worsening  condition,  nor  con- 
taminate other  areas  of  our  envtron- 

The  Army  now  has  over  400.000  gal- 
lons of  nerve  gas  Inside  1.000-pound 
bombs  and  almost  600,000  gallons  of 
World  War  I  mustard  gas,  which  must 
be  disposed  of  by  next  spring.  Munitions 
such  as  buUeU.  artillery  shells,  and 
bombs  are  regulariy  dumped  into  the 
ocean  by  the  Defense  Department  be- 
cause this  is  cheaper  and  less  dangerous 
than  exploding  them.  Since  1964  the 
Navy  has  sunk  16  shiploads  of  conven- 
tional munitions  into  deep  water.  Radio- 
active wastes,  of  the  type  which  comes 
from  nuclear  submarines  and  nuclear 
e'.ectrlc  power  generating  plants,  cause 
additional  problems. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  must 
have  a  national  and  International  re- 
appraisal of  public  poUcy  if  we  are  not 
to  inlUct  serious  damage  upon  the  oceans 
of  the  world. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  leglsUtive  Pack- 
age of  four  measures,  which  If  enacted, 
would  esUblish  the  necessary  procedures 
and  safeguards  for  determining  and  en- 
forcing a  definite  policy  concerning  the 
disposal  of  waste  products  In  the  ocean. 
The  first  bill  would  require  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  of  national  poUcy 
with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  any 
material  into  the  oceans. 

The  second  bill  would  give  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  QuaUty  final  au- 
thority to  approve  aU  plans  to  dispose  of 
fnllitary  materiel  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  any  international  body 
of  water. 

The  third  bill  would  change  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  disposal  only  after  an  emergency  ex- 
ists, by  requiring  that  at  the  time  the 
mUltary  acquires  a  deadly  weapon,  it 
must  report  to  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Congress  the  date 
beyond  which  the  materiel  cannot  be 
safely  retained  and  the  best  means  of 
disposing  of  the  materiel. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  legislative 
package  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
current resolution  and  would  sttte  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  pollution  of 
the  waters  of  the  world  Is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  concern,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  propose  an  international 
agreement  for  coordinated  international 
efforts  to  control  disposal  of  dangerous 
materials  in  the  oceans. 

Even  those  of  us  who  do  not  Hve  in 
areas  of  the  United  States  near  the 
oceans  have  a  great  stake  in  preventing 
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their  destruction  through  thoughUess 
and  uimeceasary  pollution.  Many  birds 
and  fish  which  are  not  normally  associ- 
ated with  the  oceans  actually  have  life 
cycles  which  take  them  to  salt  water 
for  part  of  their  lives.  Numerous  other 
animals  depend  indirectly  upon  the  sea 
for  food,  and  many  experts  see  the  sea 
as  a  major  source  of  nourishment  for 
mankind  in  future  years  as  population 
exceeds  the  abUity  of  the  land  masses  to 
provide  food  for  it.  This  valuable  resource 
must  not  be  lost  because  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  sufficient  precautions 
to  dispose  of  deadly  weapons  In  a  safe 
maimer. 
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attention  to  the  Important  fundamentals  of 
property  educating  children. 

It  has  laJten  16  years  smoe  tlje  declslosi 
m  tlM  Brown  case  for  the  court*  to  aaiumc 
a  positive  poaiuon  on  the  important  prao- 
tlcal  problems  facing  our  educational  lya- 
tem.  Let  us  hope  that  October  will  wltuea 
a  reallBatlon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
excruciatingly  Inadequate  psnaceja  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  court*  during 
thoao  1«  years.  It  Is  high  time  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  demonstrate  flnaUy  that  it 
has  learned  Imjw  to  deal  with  the  critical 
knowledge  which  should  have  been  aheort>ed 
by  now.  The  American  pubUc  has  a  right  to 
expect  no  leas. 


THE  BUSING  CRISIS 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION  TO 
END  PERSECUTION  OF  RUSSIAN 
JEWS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viaciNts 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  EEPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesdav.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  WHITEHUBST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cenUy  a  friend  of  mine  In  Norfolk,  Mr. 
George  B  Powell,  mailed  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Vlrglnlan-Pllot  by  Mr.  Michael  M.  Wag- 
enhelm.  In  this  letter.  Mr.  Wagenhelm, 
an  attorney  of  great  stature  in  our  com- 
munity, has  made  an  eloquent  plea  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  respond  positively 
to  the  busing  crisis  with  which  we  are 
now  faced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  concern  over  this 
problem,  and  in  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  Interested  in  Mr.  Wagenheims 
opinion.  I  herewith  offer  his  letter  for 
their  benefit: 

Mat  It  Pi-casx  thk  Cooxt 
As  a  practicing  lawyer  for  over  46  years, 
and  as  a  former  president  of  the  VirgUUa 
State  Bar  Association.  I  yield  U)  no  one  In 
my  respect  for  the  courts.  At  the  same  time 
I  reserve  to  mysell  the  right  to  crlttclse  their 
decisions  and  to  complain  about  their  »c- 
Uons.  I  trust  that  the  coming  month  may 
minimise  the  need  for  both. 

At  its  October  Term  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Dnlted  SUtea  will  hear  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  County  school  case.  Among  the 
Issues  Involved  Is  that  of  compulsory  busing 
Let  us  hope  that  this  and  kindred  school 
problems  will  be  resolved  with  clsrlty  and 
common  sense. 

From  the  contradictory  and  confusing 
opinions  wlilch  have  emanated  from  the 
various  Federal  courts.  It  Is  clear  that  educa- 
tors who  have  spent  a  Uletlme  wresUlng  with 
Intricate  and  dlBlcult  problems  have  forgot- 
ten more  than  some  august  members  of  the 
bench  can  ever  hope  to  learn  As  an  el-chalr- 
man  of  the  Norfolk  School  Board  with  a  18- 
year  hitch  on  that  body.  I  venture  thU  as- 
sertion with  impunity. 

Despite  numerous  court  decisions.  Judicial 
guldeUnea  and  afllrmaUve  cures  for  the  cur- 
rent Ills  are  tnfllng  In  their  Intrinsic  slg- 
niflcance  Many  unsolved  problems  remain. 
The  situation  In  Norfolk  dramatically 
points  up  the  need  for  clarlflcatlon. 

Carting  a  young  child  away  from  his 
neighborhood  school  a  few  blocks  distant  to 
another  school  miles  sway  simply  to  achieve 
numerical  csolal  balance  Is  not  tlie  answer. 
U  U  saUsIactory  neither  to  blacks  nor  whltee. 
There  Is  great  hann  In  permltung  the  donbu 
and  fears  thU  practice  generates  to  obscure 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  IfXW  TOBK 
DI  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESKNTATlVKi 

Tuesdav.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  R*presentaUves  condemning 
the  persecution  of  Jews  In  Russia  and 
calling  upon  the  President  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  top  priority  to  negotiate  per- 
mission for  Russian  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  I  am  gratified  to  have  39  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
show  the  depth  of  their  concern  by  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  with  me. 

The  treatment  of  Jews  In  Russia 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  spiritual 
and  cultural  genocide.  There  are  no 
Jewish  schools  in  Russia,  no  txwks  on 
Jewish  history  and  heritage,  very  little 
Hebraic  llwrature.  and  virtually  no  the- 
atrical performances.  Nearly  400  syna- 
gogues have  been  shut  down  since  1956. 
and  only  85  remain  open  to  serve 
Russia's  3  million  Jews.  Thus,  though 
anti-Semitism  is  officially  Illegal  in  Rus- 
sia, virtually  all  those  activities  which 
woiild  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  retain  a  sense 
of  their  identity  and  their  past  are  pro- 
scribed by  authorities. 

Jews  m  Russia  find  it  harder  to  gain 
admission  to  the  universities  and  harder 
to  obtain  and  hold  Jobs,  not  to  mention 
advancement  to  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity and  prestige,  regardless  of  ability. 
This  pattern  of  discrimination  Is 
pftipagated  by  the  government  as  antl- 
Zionism.  but  It  clearly  infects  every  as- 
pect of  daily  life  for  this  persecuted 
minority. 

When  Russian  Jews  apply  for  pennls- . 
Eion  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  they  are  often 
harassed  and  charged  with  criminal  ac- 
tivities, even  though  it  Is  not  unlawful  to 
apply  for  exit  visas.  I  have  had  In  my 
hands  petitions  that  were  smuggled  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  deUiling  this  perse- 
cution and  reporting  the  jailing  of  many 
Jews  whose  sole  offense  is  wishing  to  leave 
a  countr>'  in  which  they  are  demeaned 
and  treated  as  third-class  citizens.  It  Is 
now  reported  that  many  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate  do  not  apply  for  permission  out 
of  fear  of  reprisals. 

The  Soviet  Union's  cultural  genocide 
of  its  3  mllUon  Jews  has  aroused  littie 
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noticeable  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  This  past  April  I 
sent  a  wire  to  the  President  asking  for 
his  Intercession,  and  more  recently  I 
forwarded  the  above  petitions  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  asking  for  action  on  behalf  of 
Russian  Jews.  Yet  vlrtuall.v  nothing  has 
been  done,  particularly  through  the 
Dnited  Nations,  to  focus  world  opinion  on 
their  struggle  to  escape  repression. 

Russian  Jews  continue  to  worship  at 
their  few  remaining  synagogues  despite 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  under  sur- 
veillance by  the  Russian  secret  police. 
They  continue  to  petition  their  CSovem- 
ment  for  their  full  rights,  knowing  well 
that  such  boldness  could  result  In  Im- 
prisonment. They  continue  to  circulate 
books  in  Hebraic  clandestinely  and  print 
mamfestoes  through  on  imdergroimd 
press.  It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  the 
authorities  that  Russian  Jews  will  not 
surrender  their  Identity  and  be  assimJ- 
lated  into  the  population  as  is  apparently 
hoped. 

I  therefore  am  introducing  this  legis- 
lation, with  broad  bipartisan  support, 
calling  upon  President  Nixon  to  use  the 
diplomatic  tools  available  to  him.  includ- 
ing the  SALT  talks  and  Mideast  confer- 
ences, to  negotiate  with  Russia  the  right 
of  Its  Jewish  citizens  to  emisate  to  Is- 
rael or  any  other  country  wiJllng  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  resolution  condemns  re- 
ligious persecution  along  with  Its  plea  for 
basic  human  rights.  I  will  press  for  wider 
sponsorship  and  action  on  this  legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


DAIliAS    REPUBUCANa    WANT    AC- 
TION FOR  VIETNAM  POW3 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  COLUNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
In  America  are  very  much  concerned  with 
the  prlsoner-ol-war  situation  over  In 
Vietnam.  We  discussed  the  POW  situa- 
tion in  our  Republican  executive  com- 
mittee In  Dallas  last  month.  We  were 
in  complete  agreement  on  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  should  Uke  some  positive 
action  In  assisting  this  fine  group  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

To  sum  up  the  thoughts  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  Dallas  County  a  resolution 
was  passed  imanlmously  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Republican  Party  in  its 
meeting  on  August  26, 1970.  It  was  signed 
by  Tom  Crouch.  Republican  county 
chairman :  Olo  Seeburger,  cochalrman  of 
Dallas  County:  and  Peggy  Dunlap,  sec- 
retary of  the  Republican  Party. 

As  this  resolution  so  well  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Dallas  County.  I 
wanted  to  have  this  prisoner-of-war  res- 
olution made  a  part  of  the  offlciaJ 
Record. 

The  following  is  the  unanimously  ap- 
proved resolution: 
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PKiaONER   or   WaE   RS3OLUTI0N 

Wberesd.  over  1400  American  tervlcemen 
ue  beiog  held  prlsoaer  of  the  Nortb  Vlet- 
oaonese  government  in  camps  ttirougbout 
Southeast  Asia,  and  these  men  are  in  various 
stages  of  sickness  and  starvation  and  have 
been  subjeci«d  to  humiliation  and  brutal 
tr«auncnt  including  physical  torture  and 
brainwashing,  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity and  denied  any  and  all  forms  of  oom- 
raunlcatlons.  to  or  Irom  their  families — for 
periods  up  to  six  yeari.  ( the  longest  time  span 
any  American  soldier  has  ever  been  Impris- 
oned I .  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  U  withdrawing 
from  Southeast  Asia  and.  for  the  first  time 
m  our  history.  coml>at  troops  are  leaving  a 
combat  area  without  tbe  United  States  gov- 
ernment first  having  resolved  POW  releases, 
and 

Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  violated  lU  own  solemn  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  agreement 
of  1967  with  regard  to  treatment  of  prtaoners 
of  war,  and  no  international  organization  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  these  prison  camps  to 
bring  comfort  or  communications  to  these 
men.  or  assasa  their  condition  and  assure 
their  fair  treatment,  and 

Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
roeot  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its  sensi- 
tivity to  public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world,  when  expressions 
of  deep  concern  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  and  fate  of  these  men.  and 

Whereas,  as  American  Cltlsens.  we  share 
with  tbe  families  of  these  POW's  a  feeling  of 
urgent  concern  for  their  welfare,  indeed  their 
very  survival, 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  members 
of  the  Dallas  County  Republican  Executive 
Committee  Join  with  these  famllea  tn  strongly 
ur^ng  all  Texas  Congre&smen  to  call  for  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  devote  a 
full  day  to  testimonials  from  wives  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  POW'B  in  order  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  Che  Nation  and  the 
world  on  this  grave  problem,  unprecedented 
In  American  History,  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  Committee  be  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  all  Texas  Con- 
gressmen, tbe  President  of  the  United  States. 
tbe  President  of  the  Senate,  tbe  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  all  Dallas  news  media. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  was  voted  and  approved  unani- 
mously by  tbe  Dallas  Coontj  BepubUcan 
Executive  Committee. 


HOOSIER  NEWSMAN  ELMER  DAVIS. 
HONORED  IN  SEVAREID  TALK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nvDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  excellent  talk  by  Eric  Sev- 
areld  at  Columbia  University.  The 
speech,  the  fourth  annual  Elmer  Davis 
Memorial  Lecture,  honors  one  of  the 
giants  of  broadcasting  history,  Roosler 
Elmer  Davis. 

In  the  words  of  Dean  Elle  Abel  of  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journal- 
ism: 

Hla  Elmer  Davis  Memorial  Lecture  at  Co- 
lumbia UnlTerslty  la«t  April  vaa  beard  by 
jxut  a  few  hundred  guesta.  It  ought  to  be 
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available  to  a  wider,  national  audience.  Be* 
cause  Sevareld  had  something  important  to 
say — and  he  said  It  uncommonly  well. 

The  speech  follows: 

SrOKH  8T  Eaic  Scvaxxid 
We  are  all  here  for  and  becatjse  of  Elmer 
Davis.  We  all  wUb  he  were  still  aroimd.  not 
Ju5t  for  our  own  fellowship  and  relaxation 
but  because  he  would  be  busy,  in  bis  decep- 
tively easygoing  way.  relaxing  some  of  tbe 
tensions  of  this  turgid  and  humorless  period 
in  the  American  story.  Elmer  would  probably 
admit  that  he  wasn't  young  enough  to  know 
everything,  but  he  would  acknowledge  that 
Araugeddon  and  the  Apocalypse  ore  just 
around  the  corner — right  where  they've  been 
for  centuries. 

The  reason  CBS  hired  the  owlUh  looking 
fellow,  tbe  Indiana  country  boy  ciun  claaalcal 
scholar,  was  that  we  did  seem  to  be  turning 
that  corner.  The  great  war  had  started  and  a 
few  men  like  Ed  Klauber  and  Ed  Murrow 
and  Paul  White  saw  immediately  that  among 
the  potential  casualties  of  war  were  tniib 
and  the  language.  We  needed  somebody  who 
knew  In  his  bones  tbat  the  only  way  to  con- 
front a  wild  world  was.  as  Churchill  later 
put  It.  with  tolerance,  variety  and  calm.  The 
country  needed  Elmer  then.  It  needs  him 
now.  If  we  keep  alive  his  memory  and  his 
example,  that  may  help  a  little. 

t  went  through  those  Joe  McCarthy  days 
in  Washington  with  Davis.  Rougher  days 
than  now,  though  not  quite  so  ominous.  A 
senator  is  not  a  vice  president  or  even  an 
attorney  general.  But  the  pressures  were  ter- 
rible from  the  un-sllent  nuijorlty  and  the 
charge  was  treason,  no  less.  Some  people  In 
our  business  were  Intimidated;  some  men 
were  driven  off  the  air  and  out  of  the  press. 
I  remember  onoiher  very  powerful  senator, 
chairman  of  tbe  committee  that  could  do 
the  most  direct  damage  to  free  broadcasting, 
who  Issued  an  ultimatum  to  Frank  Stan- 
ton— get  rid  of  Murrow  and  that  fellow 
Sevareld.  or  else.  Though  I  didn't  know  about 
that  at  the  time  because  Stanton  never  men- 
tioned It  He  still  hasn't.  Many  remember  the 
cUmaOo  and  winning  battles,  when  the 
Army  issued  lu  challenge  to  McCarthy  and 
simultaneously,  though  quite  independently. 
Murrow  and  Friendly  drove  their  ten-ton 
tank  Into  the  narrow  salient  of  freedom  stlU 
open.  But  It  had  been  kept  open.  If  Just 
barely,  for  a  long  time  by  a  few  lonely,  half- 
exhausted  guerrilla  warriors  of  whom  none 
was  more  battle  scarred  than  Elmer  Davis. 

We  are  told  now  that  this  country  is  being 
run  by  minorities  and  that  the  President 
Is  going  to  put  an  end  to  that.  This.  I  don't 
fully  understand.  Minorities  have  always 
wielded  the  cutting  edge  of  history;  It  U  the 
conflict  of  minorities  that  makes  hlstorr. 
that  Is.  change  Not  always  well  or  wisely,  to 
be  sure.  But  tbat  Is  the  process  and  we  are 
bound  to  report  It.  and  by  a  higher  low  than 
the  law  of  habit  or  the  law  of  the  box  ofDce. 
Elmer  Davis  was  a  minority.  He  always  re- 
minded me  of  the  nineteenth  century  com- 
mentator. William  HaaUtt.  who  once  wrote 
a  kind  of  political  credo  for  himself.  Be  said. 
"I  am  no  politician  and  still  less  can  I  be 
said  to  be  a  party  man.  but  I  have  a  hatred 
of  tyranny  and  a  contempt  for  Its  tools;  and 
this  feeling  I  have  expressed  as  often  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  I  cannot  tit  down  quietly 
under  the  claims  of  barefaced  power,  and  I 
have  tried  to  expose  the  little  arts  of 
sophistry  by  which  they  are  defended.  ...  I 
deny  that  liberty  and  slavery  are  convertible 
terms  (perhaps  Haxlttt  anticipated  Hitler, 
Stalin  and  Professor  Marcuse]  that  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  plenty  and  fam- 
ine .  .  .  are  matters  of  perfect  Indifference. 
That  Is  all  I  know  of  the  matter;  but  on  these 
points  I  am  likely  to  remain  Incorrigible  .  .  . 
It  needs  no  sagacity  to  discover  tbat   two 
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and  two  make  four;  but  to  persist  In  maln- 
Minlng  this  obvious  poelUon.  If  all  the 
fashion,  authority,  hyprocrlsy  and  venality 
of  mankind  are  arrayed  against  It.  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  effort  of  personal  cour- 
age, and  would  soon  leave  a  man  In  a  very 
formidable  minority. " 

Davla  was  a  formidable  minority.  A  major 
minority,  _    . 

I  think  there  really  is  an  Ingredient  called 
common  sense  It  is  born  of  experience;  It 
takes  some  living.  I  think  Davis  knew  that 
the  older  cannot  transmit  experience  to  the 
younger— nature  s  secret  arrangement  for 
roan's  creativity.  And  that  the  young  cannot 
transmit  their  agonies  to  the  old — nature  s 
secret  arrangement  for  man's  survival.  The 
generation  gap  In  viewpoint  would  have 
seemed  perfectly  natural  to  Elmer,  but  he 
would  have  doubted  that  men  and  women 
grow  progressively  more  Ignorant  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  on. 

What  else  would  he  be  saying  now.  were 
he  around?  At  the  risk  of  taking  liberties 
with  his  name,  one  can  make  a  few  rough 
guesses  at  the  least. 

I  would  guess  that  he  woiUd  say  about  this 
war  that  nations  are  like  persons  In  at  least 
one  respect— when  a  big  naUon  makes  a  big 
mlsUke  It  can't  expect  to  avoid  paying  a  big 
price  and  It  better  face  up  to  It,  and  stop 
the  posturing  and  the  pretending. 

He  would  have  aald  yes.  dissent  Is  right 
and  good,  but  doubted  that  therefore  tJie 
more  dissent  the  better.  He  would  have  said 
that  an  increase  in  personal  political  passion 
does  not  equate  with  an  increase  In  personal 
virtue.  He  would  have  questioned  a  sociologi- 
cal Ideology  which  sUtes  that  all  those  who 
are  poor  or  In  slums,  or  in  a  state  of  addic- 
tion or  In  prison,  are  the  innocent,  and  tbat 
everybody  else,  who  do  their  work  and  pro- 
tect their  children  and  obey  tbe  law,  are  the 
guilty. 

He  would  have  observed  that  public  apathy 
as  the  trouble  source  is  mostly  a  myth,  that 
the  dUBcultles  come  from  the  very  un-apa- 
tbetlc,  indeed  the  fierce  conflict  of  Intensely 
alert  individuals,  groups  and  interests. 

He  would  have  suggested  that  our  freedom 
is  In  danger  only  in  the  second  Instance. 
That  there  has  never  been  so  much  freedom. 

II  Is  our  public  order  that  Is  In  Immediate 
danger  and  that  if  that  breaks  down  In  a 
maa^ve  way,  both  freedom  and  Justice  wUl 
surely  founder.  Elmer  was  saturated  In  his- 
tory, knew  It  was  no  certain  guide,  but  one 
of  tbe  few  we  have,  and  he  would  have  no- 
ticed *hai  people,  given  no  other  choices,  al- 
ways prefer  tyranny  over  anarchy,  because 
anarchy  is  the  worst  tyranny  of  all. 

I  suspect  he  would  have  pointed  out  to 
certain  among  the  Impassioned  young,  who 
are  so  contemptuous  of  the  post  as  any  kind 
of  guide,  that  an  Individual  cut  off  from  hli 
memory  goes  mad  and  that  a  society  so  am- 
putated would  also  lose  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion. He  would  surely  have  pointed  out  that 
what  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  revo- 
lutions do  la  to  Increase  the  power,  not  of 
the  person,  but  of  the  state,  the  power  they 
hate  the  most. 

Some  among  his  hearers  would  surely  sneer 
at  Elmer  Davis  as  a  tired  liberal,  as  a  moder- 
ate. And  he  would  have  said.  yes.  he  often 
flld  get  tired  and  among  the  things  that  tired 
him  was  a  repeated  phenomenon,  the  fact 
that  It  Is  not  only  the  old  who  perpetuate 
worn  out  Ideas,  but  often  the  young  who 
repeatedly  confuse  their  own  newness  with 
the  Ideas".  And  yea,  he  was  a  moderate  be- 
cause be  had  figured  out  that  the  Greeks 
vrere  right — ^ultimately,  no  personal  or  col- 
lective life  Is  worth  living  In  the  absence  of 
moderation.  He  had  come  to  agree  with  Burke 
that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be 
free;  their  passions  forge  their  fetters- 
Suppose  E>avis  were  a  network  broadcaster 
today,  caught  In  these  present  alarms  and 
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eacurslona.  It  goes  without  saying  he  would 
refuse  to  be  IntimliUted.  He  would  even 
manage  a  chuckle  or  two.  At  the  very  Idea 
ol  prolesslonal  poUtlcal  propagandlsU  tell- 
ing hUn  he  was  a  propagandUt.  At  thoee  In 
the  primed  press  who  Bald  we  were  "ovcr- 
reaclllig"  when  we  hit  back  Immediately  and 
hard  at  the  Agnew  speeches  which  not  only 
constituted  a  threat  ol  censorship  but  cof- 
stltuted  an  attempted  net  oT  censorship.  At 
those  In  the  press  who  then  turned  right 
around  and  said  we  were  intimidated,  but 
offered  no  serious  evidence  to  that  effect, 

Elmer  might  have  had  a  little  dry  tun 
with  this  assault  from  the  right  wmg  to  tbe 
effect  that  broadcast  Journalism  is  much  too 
preoccupied  with  minorities  and  conflict, 
after  years  of  assault  from  the  left  wmg  to 
the  effect  that  broadcaatlng  la  simply  a  r»- 
nectlng  mirror  tor  comfortable,  established, 
middle  class  values  and  Interests  He  might 
have  concluded  that  maybe  we  weren't  doing 
EObadly.  after  aU. 

He  would  have  failed  to  see  the  logic  In 
a  legal  situation  which  hold*  that  the  moat 
pervasive.  If  not  necesasrUy  the  most  persua- 
sive medlimi  of  Information  and  Ideas  Is 
not  protected  by  the  Plrst  Amendment  while 
less  pervaalve  media  are  so  protected.  And 
he  would  have  said  to  his  colleagues— act  al- 
ways as  If  you  were  so  protected.  If  you  act 
otherwise.  It  wlU  he  otherwise.  Llberues 
can  be  defended  only  as  long  as  we  stUI 
have  them. 

He  would  have  wondered  at  some  m  the 
printed  press  who  said  to  hUn.  -Tour  end 
of  our  boat  Is  sinking." 

He  would  have  agreed  with  Oallaghers 
Law.  It  was  formulated  by  the  Associated 
Press"  Wes  Gallagher  as  foUowa:  •'Criticism 
by  the  government  rises  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  news  printed  or  broadcast 
which  reflects  unfavorably  on  government 
policy,  cmiclsm  by  the  public  rises  m  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  news  read  or 
heard  that  does  not  flt  the  reader's  or  llsten- 
ers  preconceived  Ideas  of  what  the  news 
should  be." 

And  Elmer  might  have  added  something 
which,  because  he  U  gone,  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Sevareld  Stipulation:  we  wlU 
consider  alterauon  of  oiu-  adversary  relation- 
ship when  two  thmga  begin  to  happen- 
when  poUtlcal  leaders  complain  when  they 
are  overpraised  and  when  they  admit  policy 
mutakea  of  a  serious  nature.  That  wUl  be 
the  day. 

Davis  had  a  skeptical,  not  a  suspicious 
nature.  Mine  Is  less  virtuous.  I  profoundly 
suspect  that  the  reason  for  the  sudden  as- 
sault by  the  Vice  President  last  faU  was  not 
merely  to  right  what  he  was  entitled  to  be- 
lieve were  Imbalances  m  the  newa;  not  merely 
to  mute  the  antiwar  criticism  and  win  some 
domestic  elbow  room  and  time  lor  hla  Presl- 
dents  policies.  This  President  had  carefully 
studied  his  predecessors  credibility  gap  and 
understood  Its  fatal  nature  I  deeply  sus- 
pect that  the  deepest  reason  for  the  assault 
on  the  presa  had  to  do  with  this.  What  bet- 
ter way,  to  forestall  your  own  credlbUlty  gap 
than  to  assign  It  elsewhere  In  advance? 

If  that  is  It.  as  I  believe,  then  It  Is  exceed- 
ingly clever.  But  It  wlU  not  work  In  the  long 
run.  In  the  long  run.  most  people  will  place 
the  blame  for  policies  gone  wrong  on  those 
who  make  the  policies,  not  on  thoee  who  re- 
port and  try  to  explain  them.  Most  people 
know.  If  the  Vice  President  does  not.  that 
in  the  last  generation  It  has  been  the  power 
of  government  that  baa  grown  the  greatest, 
not  the  power  of  the  press,  and  within  gov- 
ernment, the  power  of  the  Presidency.  They 
know  that  we  have  reached  the  chilling  point 
where  the  more  fateful  the  decision  to  be 
made,  the  fewer  the  men  who  make  It. 

Davis  was  quite  aware  that  Journalism. 
like  war  and  generals  and  pollttca  and  pol- 
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Itlclans.  la  too  Important  to  leave  to  Jour- 
naUsu.  He  knew  tbat  to  be  a  regular  reporter 
or  commentator  on  a  nationwide  network  Is 
so  different  In  degree  from  writing  for  a 
pubUcaUon  with  a  coterie  of  readers  who 
read  it  because  they  find  It  generaUy  agree- 
able— BO  different  In  degree  as  to  be  almost 
different  In  kind.  It  Is  the  difference  between 
riding  Inside  the  stage  coach,  however  hot 
and  bumpy,  and  rldmg  shotgim.  exposed  to 
the  endless  hailstones  and  the  pomted 
arrows. 

His  life  was  too  abort  for  our  common 
need  but  long  enough  for  him  to  know  that 
broadcast  journalism,  like  printed  journalism, 
has  Immensely  Improved  In  scope.  In  knowl- 
edgeablUty,  In  responsibility  over  hU  earlier 
days  of  thS  twenties,  or  the  early  thirties 
But  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  process  Is  by  no  means  over. 

Thoae  who  would  improve  our  practices  In 
questionable  wajs  come  not  only  from  tbe 
outside  in  the  form  of  powerful  poutlclans. 
Some  come  from  the  Inside  MUltant  young 
men  and  women.  In  both  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  who  argue  that  even  the  quest 
for  objectivity  Is  a  myth,  that  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  press  IS  not  to  report  the  world 
but  to  reform  It.  and  In  the  direction  of  their 
Ideas  We  have  aU  read  the  learned  articles 
that  tell  us  objective  news  accounts  In  the 
hard  nevfa  columns  or  broadcasu  tend  merely 
to  deceive  the  reader  or  hearer,  obscure  in- 
ner truths  that  the  reporter  perceives.  He 
must  therefore  personall2e  the  hard  news, 
mfuse  It  with  his  own  truth.  They  woiUd  not 
leave  this  to  the  editorial  writer.  columiUst 
and  commentator,  whose  work  la  clearly 
marked  away  from  the  hard  news.  They  t>e- 
lleve  this  will  give  a  true  Integrity  to  news 
columns  and  news  broadcasts.  I  believe  It 
will  ruin  them.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this  Idea  In  fact,  this  U  the  way  It  was  done 
In  the  days  of  the  yellow  press  and  the 
screamers  of  radio's  flrst,  faltertng  years. 
This  Is  the  way  It  Is  still  done  In  many 
countries.  The  result  there  is  tbat  one  muat 
read  many  papers,  hear  many  broadcasts, 
then  try  to  piece  together  what  really  hap- 
pened In  any  given  occurrence.  Ineviubly. 
this  becomes  the  Journalism  of  polemics. 

What  Yale's  Klngtnan  Brewster  said  Is  true 
for  a  university  Is  true  for  the  press  "Cyni- 
cal disparagement  of  objectivity  as  a  myth." 
he  said,  "seems  to  me  both  naive  and  Irre- 
sponsible. Any  claim  of  novelty  to  the  obser- 
vation that  men  are  fallible  at  beat,  cor- 
ruptible at  worst,  is  naive.  Its  Irresponsibil- 
ity Ues  In  the  conclusion  that,  smce  the  Ideal 
Is  unattainable.  It  should  not  be  held  up  as 
a  standard  to  both  practiuoners  and  critics." 
I  have  sounded,  thus  far.  rather  com- 
placent, and  Klmer  would  hate  tliat.  It  may 
be  that  the  best  defense  Is  a  strong  offense, 
but  that  13  not  good  enough  In  this  realm 
of  the  presa,  which  makes  the  community 
weather,  sounds  the  notes  of  the  day.  I  think 
I  know  about  our  failures  and  blmd  spots 
because  I  Uve  with  them  all  the  Ume  and 
I  had  been  raising  my  voice  among  my  col- 
leaguas  and  bosses  long  before  Mr  Agnew 
kindly  offered  his  own  assistance. 

The  news  as  presented  in  both  broadcast 
and  newsprint  does  tend  to  give  a  startling. 
not  a  balanced  presenutlon  of  the  day's 
events,  as  James  Reston  has  put  it.  The 
television  camera  or  the  newspaper  headline 
loucses.  like  a  flashlight  hewn  U>  the  dark- 
ness, at  what  has  Just  moved.  All  else  Is  loat 
in  the  limbo.  Three  campus  demonstraUotLS 
simultaneously  give  the  Impression  that 
American  higher  educauon  Is  collapsing.  But 
two  thousand  other  colleges  are  going  about 
their  business.  Two  ghetto  riots  and  a  whole 
nation  seems  to  be  going  up  In  smoke. 

These  things  are  news,  important  news, 
and  must  be  reported.  Think  for  a  moment 
what   would   happen   to   our   credlblUty    If 
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people  came  to  feel  we  were  no!  reporting 
mui;  of  these  things  becaute  the?  were 
violent. 

And  It  IS  irtit  th»t  people  »re  w  conMl- 
tuted  that  they  will  remember  the  newa  that 
has  excited  or  enraged  them  long  atter  for- 
getting all  the  rest  of  the  daj's  report,  with 
Its  routine,  mc^ermte  or  constructive  news. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  have  a  severe  ,^ractlcal 
problem.  It  Is  to  put  these  events  Into  better 
perspective.  OJ  they  happen  when  possible. 
Judgment  on  the  Information  and  eiplana- 
Uon  cannot  run  as  fast  as  the  Information, 
but  they  need  not  lag  so  far  behind. 

It  Is  not  precisely  our  fault  that  everrrhere 
in  the  world  human  problems  are  now  being 
created  fa.«tcr  than  human  institutions  can 
solve  them  Even  the  smallest,  most  remote 
African  societies  are  producing  more  hutory 
than  can  be  domestically  consumed  So  we 
cannot  really  help  It  If  much  of  the  moat 
Important  news  tends  to  be  news  of  violence. 

It  u  our  physical  formau.  as  much  as 
anything,  that  have  not  adjusted  to  these 
new  realities.  Consider  the  evening  news  pro- 
grams of  the  major  networks,  from  which 
millions  get  most  of  their  information  Sup- 
pose instead  of  teievlslon,  there  were  Just 
three  national  newspapers  with  the  same 
level  of  readship  Suppose  they  consisted  of 
page  one  only,  tabloid  size.  One  can  imagine 
the  popular  pulling  snd  hauling  they  would 
get  Every  living  soul  would  tnow  exactly 
what  should  not  have  been  printed  and  what 
should  have  been  printed  In  that  constricted 

sP*cs.  ,      .     . 

I  do  not  quite  see  how  we  are  to  do  » 
markedlv  better  Job  of  It.  how  to  get  the  bet- 
ter balance,  unless  these  programs  go  to  an 
hours  length  Many  of  us  have  wanted,  and 
worked  for  thu.  In  that  hour,  we  could  do 
what  we  should  be  always  doing.  In  my  long 
sustained  opinion;  we  could  provide  room  tor 
rebuttals  to  our  practices  from  ordinary  lis- 
teners; letters  to  the  editor.  U  you  wish  For 
years  the  situation  has  cried  tor  this  and  had 
we  been  doing  it  for  these  years,  perhaps 
much  of  the  accumulating  gas  of  resentment 
would  have  escaped  from  the  boiler  In  a  nor- 
mal fashion. 

But  whUe  we  can  think  free,  write  and 
speak  free,  we  In  televuion  cannot  act  free 
InaU  respects  because  of  our  anomalous  legal 
posiuon  The  federal  government  apparently 
isabout  to  make  a  full  hour  of  network  eve- 
ning news  a  practical  Unpoaaibmty,  with  a 
new  rule  removing  a  half  hour  of  evening 
tune  Irom  network  usage.  I  very  much  wish 
local  stations  had  the  resources  to  report  the 
whole  nation  and  the  whole  world  But  they 
do  not;  BO  here  we  stand,  twisting  about  In 
our  straitjacket.  doing  the  best  we  can. 

It  remains  a  quesuon  whether  a  press  form 
that  15  not  fuUy  free  can  long  endure.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  wUl.  But  it  depends  upon  others, 
even  more  than  upon  ourseivM  who  work  In 
this  torm.  It  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
this  society,  too.  surrenders  to  what  has  been 
called  the  politics  of  hysteria,  the  social  curse 
of  this  astounding  century.  And  that  depends 
very  much  upon  our  constituted  leaders 
whether  thev  chooae  to  divide  the  people  for 
short  run  political  gain  or  try  to  draw  the 
people  together  and  heal  our  dlvUlona. 

I  said  I  think  most  people  will  apportion 
credit  and  blame  where  they  belong  In  the 
long  run.  But  you  don't  get  a  chance  for  the 
long  run  unless  you  survive  the  short  run 
We  are  all  In  this  together,  so  we  had  better 
stick  together 

I  can  hear  It  now.  that  twangy.  salty  toIcs 
from  Indiana.  Elmer  aajd: 

"The  first  and  great  commandment  is. 
dont  let  them  scare  you.  For  the  men  who 
are  trying  to  do  that  to  us  arc  scared  them- 
selves They  are  afraid  that  what  they  think 
vrlll  not  stand  critical  examination;  they  are 
afxmld  that  the  prlnclplea  on  which  this  re- 
public was  founded  and  has  been  conducted 
are  wrong  They  will  tell  you  that  there  Is 
a  hazard  in  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  of 
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course  there  ta,  a«  in  any  freedom.  In  trying 
to  think  right  you  run  the  risk  of  thinking 
wrong.  But  there  la  no  hftsard  ftt  all.  no  un- 
certAlnty.  in  letting  somebody  else  tell  you 
what  to  think. 
"That  is  sheer  damnation." 
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COLLEGE    AND    UNIVERSITY    OFFI- 
CIALS MEET  ON  CAMPUS  UNKEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WIBOOHStM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpcaJcer,  as  another  academic  year  be- 
gins, each  of  us  shares  some  apprehen- 
sion. In  the  past  many  legislators  have 
been  critical  of  school  administrators  in 
their  handling  of  problems  on  campus. 
I  was  therefore  pleased  to  note  that 
executives  of  nearly  all  our  more  than 
100  State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges — about  half  of  them  presi- 
dents—met for  a  day  and  a  half  in  Chi- 
cago early  in  August  to  discuss  ways  to 
keep  their  institutions  open  this  fall.  The 
meetings  were  off  the  record,  but  the 
tenor  at  the  sessions  Is  outlined  In  the 
press  release  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  which  I  will  include  ai 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  The  emphasis  is 
on  constructive,  preventive  measures, 
which  If  Implemented.  I  beUeve.  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  Improving  our  edu- 
cation system  and  channeling  student 
concern  toward  constructive  means  to  an 
end. 

The  press  release  referred  to  follows: 

PWESS   BSl-MAEt. 

Washiwoton.  D C— Execulivea  of  the  na- 
tion's state  unlversltlea  and  land-grant  col- 
leges, comprising  the  Senate  of  the  Nation- 
al AasociBilon  of  State  Universities  and 
LAnd-Orant  CoUegea.  have  concluded  a 
special  meeting  designed  to  produoe  plans 
for  keeping  their  InsUtutlons  open  during 
the  coming  acadenUc  year. 

The  university  administrator*.  Including 
presldenu  and  other  institutional  executive* 
of  the  nation's  101  sUU  universities  and 
land-grant  oolleges,  met  in  Chicago  the  first 
week  in  August. 

The  first  and  overriding  priority  of  the 
administrators  at  the  meeting  was  to  con- 
centrate on  efforts  for  creating  an  atmoa- 
phere  of  trust  on  the  campus 

At  the  same  time,  the  presidente  and  other 
administrators  recogniee  the  facU  of  life 
and  stressed  their  determination  to  keep 
their  Instltutlona  open.  To  this  end.  they  dis- 
cussed plans  for  tightening  Unes  of  eon- 
tact  »lih  security  resources  open  to  them, 
on  campus  and  off,  Including  state  and  local 
poUce  forces. 

"OveraU.  the  presldenu  and  other  execu- 
tives of  the  state  unlveraiiles  and  land-grant 
colleges  of  this  nation  are  convinced  that 
no  tactic  designed  to  ease  campus  tensions 
can  succeed  unless  It  Is  founded  on  good 
will,"  said  Dr.  Richard  A.  HatvIU,  President 
of  the  National  Asa<ocUUon  of  State  Unl- 
veralttea  and  Land-Orant  OoUeges  and  of 
the  University  of  Arlflona. 

"But  the  member*  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Unlvenltlee  and  iJtnd- 
Orant  Oolleges  have  considered  that  In  view 
of  the  very  serlotu  attuatton  which  devel- 
oped on  our  campuses  last  year.  It  would  be 
a  grave  error  to  let  the  stmuner  pus  with- 
out getting  together  to  share  common  ex- 


perlencea  and  to  make  careful  plans  for 
keeping  our  Institutions  open  In  the  coming 
academic  year,"  President  Harrlll  said  in  a 
statement  following  the  conference. 

"No  university  administration  can  create 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  by  itself;  neither  can 
faculty  members  or  students  acting  alone — 
nor  can  the  National  Ouard."  President 
HarvUl  said. 

"Students  and  faculty  must  begin  to  real- 
ize they  have  a  commitment  to  the  univer- 
sity." he  added.  "We  already  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  of  commitment  during  the 
past  spring  on  our  campuses.  We  beUeva 
studenu  and  faculty,  barred  by  a  cynical 
nUnorlty  bent  on  manipulating  them  and 
preventing  them  from  pursuing  their  work, 
have  realised  that  their  own  Interests  are  at 
stake." 

President  HarvUl  said  there  waa  a  con- 
sensus at  the  Chicago  Senate  meeting  for 
clear  statements  by  university  execu- 
tives regarding  the  contractual  relationship 
tbat  exists  between  the  student  and  the 
institution. 

"We  believe  this  Involves  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment that  the  Institution  will  sUy  open  to 
fulflU  lU  end  of  the  contract  and  to  meet 
Its  obligations  to  the  student  as  outlined  In 
the  catalogue."  Dr.  HarvUl  said. 

The  administrators  also  voiced  concern 
about  the  dangers  to  atudents  and  faculty 
members  when  an  institution  Is  forced  to 
shut  down.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  university  fl;ut-down  clearly  threatens 
hard-won  student  credits  and,  for  faculty 
members  and  administrators,  regular  Income. 

President  HarvUl  sold  presidents  and  other 
executives  of  the  universities  in  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Orant  Colleges  are  firmly  committed 
to  the  principle  that  studenu  and  faculty 
members  must  have  a  stronger  voice  in  the 
dtfclslon-maklng  process. 

"Studenu  who  are  aware  of  this  and  who 
are  participating  in  the  process  are  not  likely 
to  strike."  aald  President  HarvUl.  "It  would 
be  like  striking  against  themselves." 

The  state  university  and  land-grant  col- 
lege executives  shared  their  own  experiences 
with  campus  disruption  and  discussed  the 
heat  ways  to  deal  with  the  question  of  sum- 
moning ouuide  help  when  destruction 
threatens  life  or  property  on  campus,  to  keep 
channels  of  communication  open  between 
admlnlstrstors  and  key  campus  student  and 
faculty  leaders  and  to  buUd  up  better  under- 
standing of  the  university  and  lU  function 
in  the  community. 

The  administrators  also  dlacuaaed  ways  to 
Keep  channels  open  to  the  maas  media,  which 
plays  a  role  in  offering  a  t>alanced  report  of 
what  u  taking  place  on  campus. 

The  conference  dealt,  too,  with  oaoeaalty 
to  define  UmlU  so  that  everyone  in  the 
campus  community  understands  what  wlU 
happen  if  these  UmlU  are  exceeded. 

The  conference  spent  considerable  time  In 
a  discussion  of  ways  to  aoconunodate  student 
desires  for  more  university  involvement  In 
social  Issues. 

"But."  noted  Preeldent  HarvlU,  "no  social 
problem  can  be  solved  by  closing  down  a 
university." 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or   CAUVOKKU 

m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RSPRBSKNTATI V  E3 
Tuesday.  September  12.  1970 

Mr.  Pirms.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  out  of  town  on  ofllclal 
congressional  business.  I  was  not  present 
last  Thursday  for  the  vote  on  HR.  178S4, 
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the  congressional  reorgsnteaUon  meas- 
ure Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  cast 
an  enthuBiasUc  afflrmaUve  vote  on  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  many  of  the  pro- 
gressive amendments  adopted  by  this 
body  1  salute  my  coUeagues  for  their 
action  on  this  measure  which  will  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  procedures  and 
give  the  people  new  faith  In  this 
InsUtutlon. 


A  VESTED  INTEREST  IN  APARTHEID 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINMKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  two  young  South  Africans  visited 
my  office.  One  of  the  points  they  made 
was  that  whUe  they  were  In  favor  of  for- 
eign corporaUons  Investing  and  making 
profiu  in  South  Africa,  they  were  dis- 
mayed because  too  many  foreign  corpo- 
rations made  even  greater  profits  by  ca- 
pitulating to  the  racist  apartheid  system. 
They  felt  that  great  progress  could  be 
made  In  their  country  If  foreign  corpo- 
rations gave  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
an  elementary  concept   ignored   under 
apartheid,  and  were  less  obedient  before 
.  the  racist  mdustrlal  relations  rules. 
The  London  Sunday  Times  recently 
ran  the  following  article  In  its  business 
section.  It  gives  one  businessman's  view 
of  investing  in  a  nation  governed  under 
the  apartheid  system.  He  was  concerned 
that  "we  should.  In  turn,  profit  from 
such  exploitaUon  and  ulUmately  end  up 
with  a  vested  interest  In  its  mainte- 
nance." He  decided  not  to  invest. 

Many  American  corporations  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  choosing  not  to  In- 
vest In  South  Africa.  They  are  already 
there  They  do.  however,  have  the  choice 
of  not  knuckling-under  to  the  apartheid 
system.  This  choice  should  be  clear,  but. 
unfortunately,  too  many  U.S.  firms  do 
not  make  the  moraUy  correct  choice. 
The  WaU  Street  Journal  printed  "South 
Africa:  DUemma  for  UjB.  Firms,"  last 
December  11  outlining  the  issue.  I  would 
hope  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  would 
make  clear  to  these  VS.  firms  that  busl- 
nees-BS-usual  In  South  Africa  meazis  glv- 
Ing-ln  to  apartheid.  Large  profits  be- 
cause of  brutal  distinctions  based  only 
on  race  cpjinot  please  any  American 
shareholders.  They  should  not  please  the 
managements  of  these  firms. 

The  article  follows: 
Wbt  Watm  Womt  Bttujj  m  Sotn-H  Afkica 
(Non.— NeU  WmtM  u  m»n»glng  director 
of  WiteB  Ltd..  one  of  Britain's  biggest  buud- 
lug  »nd  oonrtructlon  compaulee.  In  January 
this  year,  the  Arm  wM  Invited  to  mine  t,  «ub- 
•tantlal  bunnesu  investment  in  South  Africa. 
W>tea'  ant  reaction  omm  to  refuse.  »s  the  di- 
rectors did  not  wUh  to  work  within  s  Byetem 
based  on  colour-dlscnmlnaUon.  The  South 
Africans'  reeponae  to  thle  wM  to  eay  that 
Wat«a  did  not  know  the  eubject.  that  the  Hnn 
had  b«n  totaUy  misled  by  hoetue  propa- 
ganda and  that  auch  a  deolalon  could  not 
be   properly   mada  from   7.000   mUea  away. 
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They  aocordUigly  aslied  Nell  Watea  to  look 
at  the  eltuaUon  at  lint  hand.  This  remark- 
able document,  which  we  are  publishing  Ul 
estenso  in  Business  News  today,  repreaentt 
his  personal.  Individual  assessment  of  what 
he  found.  He  wishes  us  to  make  It  clear  that 
it  does  not  commit  his  coUeagues  ) 

South  Africa  Is  the  Ideal  land  for  mveat- 
ment  In  the  foreseeable  future  there  can  be 
few  more  stable  countries.  Tlie  economic 
outlook  IB  eicellent— the  possible  fall  In  vol- 
ume of  gold  production  Is  almoat  bound  to 
be  offset  by  what  I  regard  as  an  InevlUble 
increase  In  the  prlc«  of  gold  wlthm  the  nest 
two  years;  apart  from  gold  secondary  mineral 
exports  are  growing. 

There  Is  a  rising  trade  In  manufactured 
producw.  new  markets  are  being  opened  up 
in  the  CS  and  Japan:  politically  the  country 
Is  eictremel;  stable  and  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  prospect  of  ousting  the  present  MgUne: 
the  student  unrest  as  eiperlenced  In  Europe 
and  the  US  u  completely  unknown;  there  are 
no  strikes  and  above  aU  the  non-whltea  an 
completely  quiescent. 

The  opportunities  for  a  system  of  mous- 
trlaltsed  buUdlng,  such  as  the  Wat«s  Sys- 
tem—which not  only  eaves  man  hours,  but 
above  all  skilled  man  hours  and  eliminates 
vret  trades— are  enormous.  The  white-domi- 
nated unions  have  a  virtual  stranglehold  on 
the  construction  industry;  tie  only  way  to 
loosen  this  hold  Is  through  elUnlnatlng  the 
wet  trades  and  creating  totaUy  new  Jobs  al- 
together, which  would  enable  employe™  to 
open  up  job  opportumtlea  for  non-whltM 
without  ever  being  accused  of  taking  )obe 
away  from  the  wiutea. 

In  this  contfkt  It  U  only  fair  to  eay  also 
that  I  met  liberal  businessmen  of  the  hlgbast 
calibre  who  argued  that  economic  forces  wer« 
bo'jnd  to  bring  about  tbc  downfall  of  apart- 
held— and  thoU-  own  system  would  prove 
a  powerful  weapon  In  the  campaign. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Idea  of  doing 
buslne»  In  South  Africa  Is  totaUy  unaccept- 
able to  me;  we  could  not  be  true  to  the  basic 
principles  on  which  we  run  our  business  and 
we  should  lose  our  Integrity  In  t.'ie  process 
we  should  have  to  operate  within  a  social 
climate  where  the  colour  of  a  man  «  skin  U 
his  most  important  attribute  and  where  there 
is  virtually  no  communication  between  the 

races.  

We  should  have  to  operaM  within  an  eco- 
nomic climate  which  Is  designed  deliber- 
ately to  demoralise  and  to  maintain  an  Ua- 
dustnal  helotry.  we  should.  In  turn,  proflt 
from  such  exploitation  and  ultimately  end  up 
with  a  vested  Interest  In  Its  maintenance 

Within  the  short  term  It  must  make  It 
Impoaslble  for  ourselves  Individually,  or  as 
a  company,  to  connive  at  anything  which 
would  serve  to  perpetuate  a  system  which  In 
the  last  analysu  has  no  other  JuitlHcatlon 
than  the  prMervatlon  of  white  supramaey  as 
an  end  In  Itaelf  To  analyse  each  of  my  pomts 
in  a  little  more  detaU.  ... 

communication  betwtsen  the  races:  In  the 
first  place  there  Is  very  little  physical  con- 
tact  "non-European"  park  seats,  bus-stops. 

airport  entrances,  lavatories,  taxis,  buaos. 
etc.  In  the  second  place  there  la  very  little 
social  contact:  white  and  non-white  can- 
not Bit  in  the  same  office,  eat  In  the  same 
pubUc  place  and  enjoy  simultaneously  the 
same  cultural  or  physical  recreations.  Of 
course,  a  white  can  invite  a  non-whlt*  to  hu 
home— but  It  would  l>e  fraught  with  dlfll- 
cultleo  Above  all— following  the  Improper 
Interference  Act.  1968— whites  and  non- 
whites  cannot  attend  the  same  political 
meetings  or  Join  the  same  party. 

As  visitors  we  found  It  almost  Impoaslbll 
to  talk  to  Africans.  Por  contact  with  "the 
African"  we  had  to  wait  until  we  visited 
Zambia,  where  Africans  were  obtalnUK  levels 
of  responalbUlty  and  acquiring  skills  which 
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would   have  frankly   aatonlsbed   tbe  story* 
tellers  in  South  Africa.. 

Under  utilisation  ot  human  abilities:  The 
policy  of  reserving  key  jobs  for  whites  vir- 
tually means  tbat  S.6  million  whites  must 
provide  the  entire  management  capability 
and  key  skills  for  a  population  of  over  19 
million.  But  the  real  scandal  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  real  Job  opportunities  being 
grasped  by  Afrlcane  both  in  supervuory 
management  and  in  the  area  of  technical 
skills  in  a  country  like  Zambia  are  totally 
denied  to  them  in  South  Africa. 

The  theory  of  separate  development  Is 
plainly  nonsense  all  tbe  Ume  the  whites 
depend  on  the  blacks  for  their  Industrial 
manpower — and  of  course  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  development  In  the  tribal -lands 
where  most  of  the  blacks  are  working  In 
white  areas. 

DemoralUlng  climate:  White  industry 
needs  African  Ubour;  but  each  African  must 
have  a  permit  to  "work.  live  and  be."  It  if 
true  that  he  can  establish  certain  residential 
qualifications  to  live  in  a  township — If  for 
example  he  has  worked  in  the  area  (or  fif- 
teen years,  or  ten  years  in  the  same  Job. 
But  he  may  not  necessarily  be  able  to  live 
with  his  wife. 

What  he  needs,  of  course,  Is  a  home.  What 
he  gets  Is  life  in  a  transit  camp,  without 
property,  political — and  precious  few  legal - 
rights.  So  far  from  being  a  protector,  the 
taw  U  seen  as  a  persecutor,  incredibly  934,- 
OOO  people  were  convicted  of  offences  in  1988. 
674.000  were  admitted  to  prtsoo  during  tbat 
year  and  the  average  dally  prison  population 
was  80,000.  Since  It  Is  virtually  Impossible 
not  to  break  the  law  In  a  small  «-bv  each 
day.  major  and  minor  offences  become  blur- 
re'l  and  respect  for  the  law  goes  to  the  wall 
It  Is  small  wonder  thai  there  is  virtually 
a  reign  of  terror  in  the  native  townships  by 
night;  In  Soweto.  near  Johannesburg,  the 
average  number  of  murders  on  the  peak 
night  of  the  week  Is  seven:  nobody  knows 
bow  much  unreported  crime  of  violence  takes 
place. 

It  is  no  defence  to  point  out  the  undeni- 
able truth  that  the  black  South  Africans 
are  better  off  than  blacks  in  many  other 
countries.  The  important  factor  is  their  rela- 
tive well-being  to  their  white  fellow  cltlBHu; 
tbe  Africans  constitute  68%  of  tbe  popula- 
tion, but  their  share  of  the  national  cash 
income  Is  19^ — whereas  the  whites  con- 
stitute 19%  and  their  share  of  the  caab  in- 
c<Hne  Is  78%. 

The  rule  of  law:  If  there  Is  a  physical 
reign  of  terror  in  the  townshl|».  all  th* 
Ingredients  are  there  for  a  legal  reign  of 
terror  within  the  country.  In  South  Africa. 
under  the  1967  Terrorism  Act  (which  cre- 
ated new  offences  and  made  them  retro- 
specUve  to  1963)  It  Is  ezpUclUy  stated  that 
"no  court  shall  pronounce  on  the  validity 
of  any  action  for  the  release  of  a  detainee 
under  this  Act."  Under  the  Bantu  Adminis- 
tration Act.  the  President  is  supreme  and  his 
acUons  cannot  be  challenged  in  respect  of 
tbe  African  right  to  remain,  reside  or  work 
in  certain  areas. 

With  the  Buppresalon  of  Communism  Act. 
19':7.  which  virtually  says,  as  Lord  Gardiner 
has  pointed  out,  that  you  are  a  Communist 
If  the  Minister  saya  so.  there  are  wide  powers 
to  arrest,  together  with  the  right  to  bar  legal 
representation  Clearly  the  rule  of  law  has 
been  abolished  and  a  potential  reign  of  ter- 
ror through  rule  by  decree  has  been  estab- 
lished. It  Is  true  this  Is  currently  mainly 
directed  against  the  black,  but  It  is  already 
beginning  to  be  used  a^lnst  the  white  and 
must  ultimately  prove  self-defeating. 

I  travelled  South  Africa  hoping  that  I 
would  find  good  reasoiu  for  doing  business 
there  But  the  parallel  between  Hitler's 
treatment  of  the  Jews  In  the  1930b  and  South 
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Alrlcft's  txeatment  ol  the  blacks  today  be- 
came dally  more  obvious  to  me.  Just  as 
I  Uilnk  with  hindsight  it  would  have  been 
totally  wrong  to  do  anything  to  connive 
at  Nazism  in  those  days  so  also  do  I  think 
we  should  do  nothing  that  would  help  lo 
perpetuate  apartheid  today. 

SorxM  Atbica:  Dilemma  fob  U.S.  Ta.ua 
(By  Ray  Vickert 

JoHANNCSBVBG,  SouTK  Atsica. — American 
companies  with  operations  in  this  prosperous 
land  often  preler  to  avoid  mention  of  them 
back  home. 

When  a  Joint  ad  plugging  3outh  Africa 
was  placed  with  an  American  newspaper  not 
long  ago.  the  New  York-headqiiAriered  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  had  Its  South  African  af- 
flliste  skip  the  deal.  An  official  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co  .  Rochester.  N.Y.,  which  has  been 
processing  flim  In  South  Africa  for  yesrs. 
says  his  company  prefers  to  be  unnamed  in 
any  newspaper  story  about  South  Africa. 

And  an  official  of  another  American  com- 
pany wiUi  operations  here  goea  further  In 
explaining  why:  We  don't  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  our  activities  m  South  Africa  and 
cause  a  whole  mob  of  black  militants  and 
radtc&l  Btudenu  to  picket  our  offices  in  liie 
United  States." 

HATT    MAll.   AND  PICKTIS 

Such  fears  arent  unwarranted.  Chase 
Manhattan  has  received  Its  share  of  hat*  mall 
because  of  lu  South  African  connection. 
Charles  W.  Engelhard,  chairman.  Engelhard 
Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp.,  New  York,  who 
has  broad  South  African  interests,  has  been 
picketed  by  civil  righu  militants  at  various 
Umes,  The  head  of  one  big  West  Coast  bank 
holding  compeny  admits  the  political  pres- 
sure of  civil  rights  militanu  has  prompted 
hla  corporation  to  shun  an  invaatment  in 
South  Africa. 

But  discussions  with  executives  of  US. 
Anns  in  South  Africa  reveal  that  the  ques- 
tion of  such  condemnation  at  home  is  not 
much  more  than  a  public  relations  problem 
.  to  them-  Mo6t  are  sincere  In  t>ellevlng  their 
praaence  In  s  land  committed  to  the  policies 
of  apartheid  Is  ambivalent  at  worst,  and  at 
bst  greatly  beneflclal  to  the  blacks  of  South 
AincA- 

M<:tfe  Interesting,  perhaps,  their  comments 
reveal  the  ambiguities  of  political  opposition 
to  corporate  expansion  In  controversial  areas 
abroad. 

TTiere's  Uttie  evidence  here  that  crtUclsm 
back  home  is  having  a  major  impact  on  in- 
vestment Interest  In  South  Africa. 

Book  value  of  375  American  companies'  in- 
vestment* In  South  Africa  Is  now  estimated 
at  over  $750  million,  up  from  •eCT  nUUlon  at 
the  end  of  1M7.  That's  nearly  double  the  book 
value  of  only  a  half  dozen  years  ago.  Since 
most  companies  understate  book  values,  the 
r  '  rc^  worth  of  the  U.S.  investment  here  may 
be  much  more. 

And  the  American  presence  Is  definitely 
felt  in  th>?  18.7  million  populauon  nation 
with  its  Califomla-Uke  climat«  and  Indus- 
trialized society.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 
and  Goodyear  Tire  i  Rubber  Co..  with  Brit- 
ain's Dunlop  Co  .  are  the  big  three  in  the  tire 
Industry. 

South  African  housewives  clean  carpets 
with  locally  made  Hoover  vacuum  cleaners. 
while  motorists  purchase  ga.soUne  at  Colwi 
pumps.  Chase  Uanhottan  and  First  National 
City  provide  banking  services,  while  Ameri- 
can portfolio  capital  flows  into  the  country 
through  American  South  African  Inve«Unenta 
Co .  New  York. 

Ftord  Motor  Co.  nosed  out  General  Motors 
Corp  as  the  country"!  leading  auto  producer 
and  seller,  taking  aa-S-v  of  the  total  auto 
market  In  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year. 


Chrysler  Corp.'s  subsidiary  here  unploys 
4.000  people,  up  from  350  m  iWSa  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co's  outlet  sold  %20  million 
worth  of  farm  equipment  in  l»«8  up  from  fd 
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mUUon  worth  in  1980.  Masonlte  Corp..  Chi- 
cago, which  launched  operations  in  1M7  with 
a  plant  equipped  to  produce  140.000  square 
feet  of  hardboard  dally,  has  since  expanded 
capacity   to  630.000  square  feet   dally. 

The  reason  why  Is  obvious.  "The  profit  re- 
turn for  American  companies  la  South 
Africa  Is  far  better  than  for  the  average  for- 
eign investment,"  says  Charles  E.  Bedaux 
of  Charles  E.  Bedaux  &  Associates,  a  Johan- 
i^burg  and  Los  Angetes.  Calif.,  manage- 
ment consulting  firm. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
show  that  though  U.S.  investments  here  ac- 
count for  only  1.3"",  of  total  American  for- 
eign investments  they  produce  2''t  of  U.S. 
total  overseas  earnings.  Net  on  book  value 
for  American  companies  here  averages  15  . 
and  profits  are  freely  repatriated.  In  recent 
years,  net  earnings  have  been  nil  for  VS. 
companies  in  black  Africa. 

Minneapolis  based  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co  ,  which  employs  BOO.  has 
a  new  130.000  square  foot  plant  on  a  43  acre 
site  and  markets  3.000  products  here,  read- 
Uy  testifies  to  Its  good  fortune  "Our  growth 
has  been  fantastic."  says  managing  director 
E,  C.  Woods. 

In  response  to  the  political  question.  U.S. 
firms  tend  to  Justify  their  South  African 
operations  in  terms  of  economic  benefits 
which  tBll  to  black  Africans. 

"US.  and  other  foreign  Investments  in 
South  Africa  have  created  a  widening  range 
of  Jobs,  training  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties."  says  a  spokesman  for  Chase  Manhat- 
tan. "Economic  development  has  resulted  in 
a  higher  living  standard  for  many  of  the 
black  people  of  Soutb  Africa,  a  sUndard 
above  that  of  black  people  anywhere  else  on 
the  continent." 

And  some  black  South  Africans  agree. 
Simon  Seema.  a  43-year-old  African  of  the 
Basuto  tribe.  Is  horrified  when  told  that 
some  Americans  want  all  American  compa- 
nies to  withdraw  from  Soutb  Africa.  "But." 
he  says.  "If  American  companies  leave,  the 
people  who  would  suffer  would  be  the  Afri- 
can people  like  myself." 

Mr.  Secma,  a  kindly,  gentle  man.  chauf- 
feurs an  Austin  sedan  for  SM  at  •168  a 
month,  more  than  some  white  chauffeurs 
earn.  The  money  helps  educate  his  three  chil- 
dren. Including  a  l5-year-old  boy  studying 
to  be  an  Anglican  minister  and  a  daughter 
who  wants  to  be  a  nurse. 

"We  keep  within  the  Industrial  relations 
rulea  of  the  country,  while  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  our  employes  regardless  of  color," 
says  John  O'Brien,  managing  director  of 
Chrysler  Corp.'s  aubsldlary  here.  His  head- 
quarters are  in  a  new  %35  million  plant  lo- 
cated about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Pretoria- 
Mr.  O'Brien  explains  that  Jobs  are  divided 
into  five  categories,  "by  Jobs  and  not  by  color 
of  employees  •  Aptitude  tesU  help  select  the 
employes,  who  may  be  trained  on  the  Job. 

On  the  auto  atfcmbly  line  the  bulk  of 
workers  are  African.  Blacks  in  coveralls 
clamber  over  new  Vallanu.  One  worker  han- 
dles an  air  screw  driver  with  aplomb.  Other 
Africans  perform  skilled  work  at  benches 
"Mofit  of  these  fellows  had  never  been  In  a 
factory  before  they  Joined  us  last  year  or  this 
year,"  explains  a  whlt«  production  official. 
Harry  Goldberg,  chairman.  Lewis  Appli- 
ance Corp..  Johannesburg,  which  manufac- 
tures Norge  appliances  under  license,  says: 
"The  Bantu  can  be  trained  for  a  whole  range 
of  skilled  Jobe." 

In  his  plant,  Africans  cut  sheetmetal.  make 
stamping!,  and  operate  m»/'hlnea — all  Jobs 
for  slclUed  workers.  Mr.  Goldberg  says:  "Apti- 
tude t^ts  and  training  can  do  wonders  in 
selecting  and  fitting  Africans  for  highly 
sklUed  jobs." 

If  such  ta)>  Is  common,  the  American 
oompanles  are  still  not  completely  free  to 
adopt  liberal  racial  hiring  policies  here. 

The  labor  relations  rules  of  the  country 
mentioned  by  Mr.  O'Brien  may  include  Job 
rvservatlons  and  restrlcuons.  mostly  dictated 
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by  White  unions  though  some  are  written 
into  law.  These  establish  advancement  areas 
for  blacks,  apparently  to  protect  skilled  Joba 
for  Whites.  In  some  plants,  for  example. 
blacks  are  permitted  to  load  and  unload  a 
machine,  but  a  white  mtist  push  the  button 
to  start  It. 

aOMS  KUPU3TEX8  SFXaK   OtTT 

On  the  other  hand,  many  South  African 
industrLallsts  have  begun  to  protest  the  eco- 
nomic coat  ol  condemning  the  huge  black 
labor  pool  to  menial  Jobs  only.  Progreeslve 
employers  like  H  F.  Oppenhelmer,  chairman 
of  the  big  DeBeera  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd. 
and  Anglo-American  Corp.  Group,  con- 
tinually lobby  against  Job  restrictions.  And 
American  companies  with  their  training  pro- 
grams often  operate  against  the  upper  Hmlta 
of  Job  reservations,  though  non-union  com- 
panies like  Chrysler  and  3M  are  better  placed 
to  use  black  labor  effectively  than  are  tho!.e 
firm*  who  have  to  deal  with  white  unions. 

An  American  company  starting  a  new  plant 
can  often  get  certain  Jobs  classified  as 
"black"  right  at  the  beginning  3M  even  has 
some  black  foremen,  though  they  don't  su- 
pervlee  white  workers,  and  some  blacks  doing 
highly  skilled  machine  joba  normally  re- 
served for  whites. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  changes  the  fact 
that  foreign  investment  here  helps  to 
strengthen  a  land  whose  way  of  life  Is  un- 
palatable to  many  in  the  US.  But  It  does 
reflect  the  often  obscured  fact  that  the  de- 
cision to  boycott  products  or  otherwise  at- 
tack such  companies  for  moral  or  political 
reasons  la  more  complicated  than  some  might 
think. 

Indeed,  beyond  the  ambivalence  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Investment  In  controversial  areas, 
other  questions  arlae.  The  circumstances 
which  move  one  man  to  boycott,  for  example, 
might  move  another  man  to  buy.  A  person 
who  thinks  It  Is  terrible  to  invest  in  South 
Africa,  may  see  nothing  wrong  with  Italy's 
Plat  helping  the  Soviet  Union  build  an  auto 
plant,  though  a  militant  on  tl -Communist 
might.  Another  may  feel  that  Bolivia  should 
be  avoided  as  an  investment  area  because 
of  Its  recent  natlonalleatlon  of  Qulf  Oil 
Corp.  properties.  But  he  might  be  peratiaded 
to  Invest  in  Haiti,  a  nation  with  a  bloody 
dictatorship. 

AS  ABSUxn  pmountaATiON 
Furthermore,  the  matching  of  possible  po- 
litical causes  and  situations  results  tn  the 
proliferation  of  boycott  opportunities  to  an 
absurd  degree.  Are  Arab  lands  right  in  es- 
tablishing barriers  against  International 
companies  which  build  pUnts  In  Israal? 
Should  those  who  don't  like  the  Greek  dicta- 
torship tranalaie  their  opposition  Into  boj- 
cottlng  product*  of  American  compantee  d<^ 
Ing  bualneas  in  Greece?  Should  those  who 
don't  like  the  fact  that  Sweden  harbors 
American  military  deaerters  and  conaldera 
offering  aid  to  North  Vietnam  boycott  Amer- 
ican businesses  with  operations  in  Sweden? 
In  a  certain  »ense.  though,  the  whole  argu- 
ment may  t>e  academic,  considering  the  pe- 
culiar strengths  of  free  enterpriBc.  In  Cairo 
recently  an  Egyptian  official  offered  a  bottle 
of  Coca-Cola  to  a  visitor,  though  Ooea-Col* 
Co.,  along  with  numerous  other  firms  baa 
been  mired  In  the  Arab  boycott. 

'I  like  Coca-Cola,"   the  Egyptian  official 
explained. 
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Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Color  Me  American"  was  the  title  of  an 


award-wlnntog  speech  recently  given  by 
Mis«  Sylvia  Cruz,  a  student  at  Trinidad 
High  School.  Trinidad.  Colo. 

This  year  Miss  Cruz  was  Trinidad's 
first  entry  In  the  National  Speech 
Tournament  sponsored  by  the  National 
Forensic  League  With  this  speech  she 
won  the  1970  Colorado  StaU  Champion- 
ship in  original  oratory. 

Trinidad  school   officials   as   well  as 
many  citizens  of  that  community  are 
proud  of   her  accomplishment,   and  I 
include  her  speech  in  the  Record  ; 
Cou»  Mi  Amducah 
(By  Sylvia  Cruz) 
Several  yeani  ago.  a  chUd— marltetlng  for 
her   mother— walkKl    Into    a    store.    Ai   ehe 
entered   she  wa«   not  greeted   by  the  usual 
■May   I   help   you?"    Instead   the  seemingly 
pleasant  merchant  sneered.  "Oet  out  of  btn 
you  dirty,  little  Mexican.  We  dont  serve  your 
kind  here." 

The  shocked  confusion  going  through  the 
small  chllda  mind  cannot  be  imagined  by  any 
one  of  you.  I  do  not  have  to  try  to  Imagine  It. 
for  I  was  that  child  and  I  know  that  feeling 
of  rejection  and  unbearable  confusion. 

1  stUl  and  myself  going  back  to  that  mo- 
ment and  questioning  What  really  caused 
me  to  ran  weeping  from  that  store?  Was  It 
the  horrible  reality  of  unreasoning  racial 
prejudice?  Wa-i  It  only  an  Isolated  Instance  of 
an  adult  venting  personal  Irrlutlon  upon  one 
weaker  than  himself?  Or  did  I  reaUy  nt  that 
storekeepers  description  of  me— perhapa 
making  his  the  logical  reaction  of  a  business- 
man Who  was  self-trained  not  to  trust  what 
was  foreign  to  him. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  tnat— aad  as  my  ex- 
perience was— It  Is  only  one  trifle  out  of  the 
many  InddenU  where  a  member  of  a  minor- 
ity group  in  America  has  been  stung  by 
racial  prejudice  Sadly,  m  America,  the 
echoes  of  freedom  cannot  hide  the  dissonance 
of  cries  tor  "white  power",  "black  power  . 
and— most  recently— "brown  power". 

But  the  question  stlU  remains ;  are  militant 
groups  the  best  way  to  stop  racial  discrimina- 
tion? Are  these  antl-soclal  actions  the  best 
way  to  stuck  the  sincere  convictions  of 
those  who  are  prejudiced  but  still  reasonable 
and  who  are  trying  to  remain  open-minded? 
Many  mlnorlUes  may  think  that  past  in- 
dUIerence  to  their  plight  Justifies  such  strong 
action  but  let  us  examine  the  alwmatlves 
through  which  change  might  come.  One 
example  of  constructive  reform  may  be  found 
among  the  Japanese-Americans. 

On  December  7,  19«1— "Day  of  Infamy  — 
the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and  as  a 
result  of  this  action.  112.000  Japanese-Amer- 
icans were  tormented  In  American  concen- 
tration camps  The  lands  and  assets  of  thMe 
people  were  oonflscsted.  When  the  war  s  end 
brought  them  their  freedom  they  were  In 
the  po.atlon  of  starting  over  in  establishing 
their  ananclBl  security.  But  did  they  cry  out 
with  Justified  rage?  Did  tbey  demand  restl- 
tuUon  or  band  mto  militant  groups  to  get 
back  what  they  surely  felt  was  tbelrs  by 
right?  No.  Instead  they  left  the  evacuation 
camps  to  contribute  to  a  better  America.  I 
should  now  like  to  point  out  the  dinerence 
between  a  progieaslng  minority  and  a  protest- 
But  iefs  go  back  now  to  that  Uttle  girl 
and  look  at  the  demands  of  the  "Brown 
Power  Movement"  oi  "The  Chlcano  Rebel- 
lion" as  It  has  been  labeled. 

This  rebellion  has  many  leaders — each  with 
a  demand  unique  to  himself  yet  similar  t» 
that  of  his  brothers  A  man  named  Hick 
Reyes  is  lobbying  In  Washington  to  rid  our 
television  screens  of  the  slur  found  there 
against  the  Mexican.  Reyes  says.  "The  na- 
tional   problem  starts   with   such   thing  as 


Image  projected  In  advertising  and  programs. 
The  Prlto  Bandldo'  Is  one  "  Yes.  the  Hlspanos 
ar«  desperately  trying  to  stop  that  vicious, 
Uttle.  antlmated  character  who  Is  suggesting 
that  all  Mexican- Americans  are  slow,  laxy, 
and  tmtrustworthy.  But  somehow,  1  can't 
Identify  with  or  be  Insulted  by  that  cute 
little  coiunan.  Is  the  "Prlto  Bandldo"  truly 
to  blame  or  are  the  movement  leaders  suf- 
fering from  guilty  consciences  and  personal 
Identification? 

Going  from  the  silly  to  the  ridiculous,  let  s 
look  at  the  California  Orape  Boycott  led 
by  Cesar  Chavez  for  better  pay  and  working 
conditions  Senor  Chavez  believes  so  strongly 
In  hla  cause  that  early  In  1 988  he  staged  a 
25  day-long  fast  which,  unfortunately,  proved 
nothing  except  that  Mr.  Chavea  was  able  to 
stick  to  the  diet  for  that  long.  The  reason 
behind  the  fasting  was  "to  stop  the  'Orlngo' 
from  looking  down  the  Hlspano."  However, 
this  dramatlo— no,  hysterical — ploy  only  ac- 
complished the  opposite. 

liUns  are  a  colorful  people.  This  flair  for 
the  dramatic  was  further  demonstrated  when 
a  band  of  MeBcan-Amerlcans  crying  "Tlerra 
o  muerte"  (land  or  death)  swept  down  out 
of  the  foothills  and  captured  the  fortress — 
that  Is,  the  local  courthouse  In  New  Mexico 
on  a  hot.  dusty  day  In  June  of  19*7.  Hels 
Tljerlna  Is  a  name  weD-known  to  all  who 
make  the  Southwest  their  home.  Uke  a  mod- 
em-day Robin  Hood  he  will  take  from  the 
rich— (the    take:    1000    acres   of   land    now 
owned  by  the  Anglos   and  claimed  for  the 
Mexican  people  by  this  group)— and  give  to 
the  poor- (those  poor,  benighted,  militant 
followers  of  his.)   He  wUl  do  all  this  when 
he  gets  out  of  Jail  where  he  Is  serving  a 
sentence  for  destroying  national  forest  prop- 
erty. Strange:   I've  always  had  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  land  in  a  national  forest  was 
for  all.  not  only  those  self-segregating  few. 
Even  closer  to  my  home,  the  cry  of  "Viva 
la  Raza"  rings  outside  our  very  door:  another 
group    led  by  Eudolfo  "Corky"  Oonzales.  is 
striving-through    militant    means — to    have 
Mexican   history   and   literature    taught   by 
Mexican  teachers  to  Mexican  children.  This 
group   is   trying   to   brainwash  the  younger 
generation  of  Mexican-Americans  Into  belief 
In  militant  revolution.  The  problem  of  where 
to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  Mexican  teach- 
ers   of    Mexican    history    and    literature    to 
satisfy   the    more-than-adequate   supply   of 
Mexican  young  goes  unanswered.  But  while 
the  end  Is  not  reached,  the  means  are  made 
manifest  In  fighting  and  walk-ouU  at  Denver 
West  High  School   and  several  Denver-area 
Junior  high  schools. 

This  rebellion  reared  lu  ugly  head  closer 
to  me  last  fall,  a  girl  friend  of  mine  had 
been  odered  a  scholarship  to  a  college  When 
she  arrived  on  campus  on  registration  day. 
the  check  for  her  tuition  was  enclosed  in 
the  same  envelope  with  a  Hat  of  IrustructJons 
beginning  with  mandatory  attendance  at  a 
class  In  "non-violent  demonstrations".  Far- 
ther on  down  the  list  was  the  InstrucUon  to 
show  up  at  "X"  place,  at  "x"  time,  to  drese 
warmly,  and  to  carry  ber  own  flrat-ald  kit  In 
case  she  got  hurt.  Somehow,  the  icholatalilp 
dldnt  seem  worth  Ite  hidden  cost— and  an 
shea  come  home  to  a  schooling  sHe  can 
finance  on  her  own. 

Vows,  threats,  bribes,  or  banning  the  "Prlto 
Bandldo"  are  not  the  actual  problema.  Com- 
bined they  form  a  thick  fog  that  covers  up 
the  true  minority  weakness. 

I  feel  that  the  main  problem  cooeemlng 
thU  minority  group  U  lack  of  education. 
Lamar  B  Jones  m  "The  Bducatlon  and  Train- 
ing of  Racial  Minorities,"  states: 

•The  greatest  problem  concerning  the 
Mexican-American  community  Is  education, 
not  racial  discrimination." 

I  believe  that  If  education  of  the  adulU  as 
well  as  the  young  were  achieved,  aU  would 


be  able  to  compete  on  the  same  level  a« 
tbelr  Anglo  neighbors.  MlUtancy  Is  not  the 
way  to  obtain  equal  rights. 

Too  often  lack  of  education  Is  blamed  on 
color.  Many  people  feel  that  If  they  faU  It 
Is  because  of  their  color— be  It  black,  white, 
red  yellow,  or  brown.  But  what  these  people 
fall'  to  realise  u  that,  m  America,  people  do 
not  have  to  accept  failure  merely  because  of 
color.  Color  u  Irrelevant. 

Although  I  cannot  be  certam  that  I  ahall 
one  day  reach  my  goals.  I  can  be  certain 
that  IX  I  do  not  attain  them.  It  u  not  because 

I a    Mexican-American — have    failed:     but 

rather  because  I— an  Individual— have  failed. 

In  short,  don't  color  roe  brown— color  me 
American! 


INTERNATIONAl.  CONTROL  OP 
OCEANS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAUFOBJUA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  last  10  years  in  most 
areas  of  technology  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing In  10  years,  with  a  remarkably  co- 
ordinated effort,  three  courageous  Amer- 
icans were  able  to  set  foot  on  the  moon. 
In  the  next  10  years,  many  other  fron- 
tiers remain  to  be  croissed  NoUbly,  there 
are  exciting  possibilities  that  exist  for 
our  country  in  learning  to  extract  the 
great  resources  of  the  oceans  off  our 
shores.  However,  a  recent  proposal  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  threatens  our 
ability  to  ever  responsibly  harness  this 
potential  treasure  chest  of  resources. 

President  Nixon,  in  a  recent  pro- 
nouncement of  U.S.  poUcy  regarding  the 
oceans  has  proposed  an  mtemaUonal 
agency  to  register  claims  and  settle  dis- 
putes involving  shipping  lanes  and  fish- 
ermen's rights.  Also,  the  proposed  ««««» 
would  collect  royalUes  on  the  exploited 
natural  resources  and  use  the  funds  to 
aid  underdeveloped  naUons.  Countries 
with  coastlines  would  give  up  their  rights 
beyond  the  200-meter  isobath.  Prom  this 
point  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  governments  would  collect  royal- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  agency. 

According  to  President  Nixon,  the  age- 
old  laws  of  the  sea  can  no  longer  cope 
with  the  needs  of  modern  technology,  i 
concur  fully  with  this  observaUon.  How- 
ever I  fear  the  Presidents  proposal  may. 
In  fact  be  pushing  our  policies  even  fur- 
ther beyond  the  capabillUcs  of  exlsung 
international  law.  For  this  reason,  amoiig 
others  I  oppose  his  dlrecUon.  I  woi^ 
urge  instead,  that  careful  allenUon  be 
given  to  closing  this  legal  gap  before 
moving  so  boldly  as  the  President  seems 
to  be  proposmg.  ... 

A  recent  editorial  in  Barrens  tn« 
financial  weekly,  raises  further  objK- 
Uons,  both  directly  and  Indirectly,  rjx 
basis  of  the  statement  parallels  sUte- 
menu  I  made  before  this  body  almost 
3  years  ago.  ^^ 

First  of  all,  the  editorial  quesUoos  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposal  m  terms  of  doi- 
l»re  and  cents.  I  also  quesUon  a  blanket 
giveaway.  HopefuUy,  In  the  next  decade. 
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better  methods  of  resource  extraction 
will  be  perfected.  When  this  occurs,  con- 
siderable beneflls  will  be  reaped  by  gov- 
ernments from  such  diverse  substances 
as  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese.  Re- 
gardless of  our  position  as  the  world's 
wealthiest  nation,  only  a  continuing  sup- 
ply of  natural  resources  will  insure  our 
continued  prosperity.  In  other  words, 
will  we  need  what  we  will  be  giving 
away?  Also,  and  more  importantly,  will 
we  be  giving  away  things  we  do  not  know 
we  have? 

Further,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
very  important  understanding  relative  to 
the  responsible  exploitation  of  our  natu- 
ral resources.  To  properly  serve  and  pre- 
ser\e  our  environment,  we  must  balance 
the  extraction  of  our  nonrcplaceable  re- 
sources— such  as  oil  and  minerals — with 
the  harvesting  of  our  replenishable  re- 
sources— such  as  fish  and  marine  plant 
life.  Th  5  is  vital  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  the  world.  This  is  the 
point  in  time  at  which  sound  projections 
of  policies  In  this  regard  must  define  the 
parameters  for  the  conuinment  of  these 
often  Incompatible  activities  within  the 
environment  of  the  ocean. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  and 
his  United  Nations  representatives  wUl 
carefully  consider  these  observations  as 
they  contemplate  further  actions  In  this 
regard. 


AEROSPACE  FALLOUT— SOMETHINa 
FOR  EVERYONE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

war.  Recently,  two  publications,  the 
ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor  and  Grum- 
man,   have    published   articles   on    the 
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tlon— all  of  which,  ironically,  MtMt  or  crlt- 
IclK  their  •Mdbwl.  the  national  tpmce  pro- 
grmm  " 
Nor  Is  It  by  chance.  Myi  Dr.  Pred  Hoyle. 
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'spinotts"  of  the  space  program.  So  that     worId-f«mou«  Brituh  Mtronomer.  that  qulw 


HON,  GEORGE  BUSH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 
Mr.   BUSH.   »«r.   Speaker,  quite   fre- 
Quently  we  hear  that  "if  we  had  Just 
used  the  billions  we  put  in  the  space 
program   to  solve  our  social    problems, 
this  country  would  be  so  much  better 
off  ■■  Most  Americans  are  not  aware  that 
1971  outlays  lor  NASA  are  »3.4  billion  as 
compared  with  $5.9  bUllon  In  1968.  This 
Is  a  substantial  reduction  and  I  qnestlon 
the  wisdom  of  any  further  reductions. 
Very  few  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  impact  this  program  has  had 
on  their  lives.  When  Neil  Armstrong  took 
that  first  step  on  the  moon,  the  whole 
world  was  a  little  closer  together  and 
we.  In   America,   were  especially  proud 
that  day  for  our  country.  The  program 
has  provided  the  opportunity  to  explore 
and  to  learn  about  the  unknown.  And 
more  materialistically.  It  has  provided 
thousands  of  jobs  and  expended  its  funds 
here  in   America,   aiding  our  economy 
enormously.  All  this  was  accomplished. 
using  1971  figures,  at  only  1.7  percent  of 
our  budget  and  in  amounts  five  and  one- 
half  times  less  than  the  amount  paid  as 
Interest  on  the  national  debt.  This  coun- 
try developed  more  technology  from  the 
space  program  In  the  last  decade  than 
In  any  other  time  In  our  history.  This 
Is  especially  noteworthy  because  most  of 
the  previous  significant  technological  de- 
velopmenu  have  resulted  from  a  major 


we  may  all  learn  more  about  the  spin 
oils,  I  insert  these  articles  In  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point : 

[Prom  Uie  Cbrifttian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  39,  19701 

AzaospACR  "Paixoct" — SoMrrHiNO  roa 

EVKSTONB 

(By  E»c  Burfcss) 
Ixta  Angsx^a. — Jiine  Bvaoi  heard  her  hua- 
twnd's  voice  clearly  on  the  telephone.  He  had 
Just  arrived  from  acroes  country  on  a  large 
jet  and  waa  about  to  pick  up  his  automobile 
at  the  airport.  He  laid  he  expected  to  tie 
home  wltJiln  an  hour  even  though  the  free- 
ways were  slick  Wlt2i  rain. 

Jane  didn't  stop  to  think  tiiat  her  bus- 
band's  tsst  trip  from  the  East  Coast  was  a 
boon  of  aeroapace  technology.  Even  his  Ule- 
phone  call  bad  been  automatlcaUy  routed 
by  advanced  electronics  first  evolved  to  con- 
trol mlsclles. 

And  hi*  drive  over  the  raln-sUck  freeway 
was  made  sale  by  grooves  cut  into  tiie  pave- 
ment to  stop  skidding — an  innovaUon  from 
aeroapace  work  to  improve  runways. 

As  Jane  prepared  the  evening  meal  for  bar 
family  she  removed  a  thin  plastic  that 
Trapped  the  meat.  It  originated  from  plas- 
tic developed  for  an  Echo  satellite.  The 
electricity  heating  her  stove  was  suppUed 
through  power -control  tedmlques  developed 
from  aerospace  research.  Nor  did  she  con- 
nect the  best  music  from  her  teen-age  dau^^h- 
ter'B  record  player  as  an  indirect  product 
of  the  aerospace  age. 

But  aeroapace  is  all  around — Intimately 
woven  into  the  technological  pattern  of 
American  civilization.  The  Impact  on  the 
United  States  standard  of  Uvlng  is  proverblsj. 

BCNZfTra— OBCCT   SWB    INDIKaCT 

Specific  and  direct  aerospace  iMneflts  In- 
clude commercial  Jets,  computers,  and  oom- 
munlcauons  and  weather  satelUtea.  Indirect 
ones  Include  new  materials,  manufacturing 
techiUquea.    management    systems,    and     a 


broadened  outlook. 

Benefice  are  not  solely  new  gadgets — 
Teflon-coated  kitctien  utensils,  transistor 
rad.os,  color  TV.  micro-computers.  Oome- 
proof  materials — even  though  these  are  im- 
portant spin-oirs  from  aerospace  programs. 
Many  experts  say  the  real  payofi  from  aero- 
space is  the  broadening  of  thought — a  cog- 
nizance by  the  many  of  things  tiefore  known 
only  to  a  select  few. 

They  say  aerospace  has  helped  trigger  a 
new  renaissance,  a  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectAtloos.  Por  the  first  time  In  history  great 
numbers  of  people  realise  that  mankind  has 
tools,  resources,  energy  sources,  and  knowl- 
edge to  achieve  what  earlier  seemed  Impos- 
sible 

EarUer  technology  was  spplied  mainly  for 
better  military  posture  or  to  smass  great 
wealth  for  a  few.  But  In  the  past  decade  tech- 
nology expanded  man's  phjrsicaj  and  mental 
realms  tremendously. 

Aerospace  showed  bow  to  discover  and  In- 
vent on  schedule  for  nonmllltary  as  well  as 
miUtary  purposes.  In  tbt  words  of  Dr.  Kraft 
A,  Ehrtcke.  a  rocket  expert  from  Peenemunde 
and  now  chief  scientific  adviser  at  the  Space 
Division  of  Nortii  American  Rockwell:  "Our 
spaee  effort  is  tbe  first  nonwar-orlented 
tectmo-sclentlflc  endeavor  large  enough  to 
require  a  national  oonunitment. 

"It  set  a  precedent  and  encouraged  the 
conception  of  many  other  large-scale  efforts, 
such  as  the  'war  on  poverty.'  the  concept  of 
a  national  oceans  program,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  a  naUonal  fight  agalnat  pollu- 


suddeoly  everyone  worldwide  has  become 
seriously  Interested  in  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment "Something  new  hss  happened  to 
create  this  feeling  of  awareness  about  our 
planet."  says  Dr.  Hoyle.  who  many  years  sgo 
predicted  that,  once  men  saw  the  earth  from 
space,  "a  new  Idea,  as  powerful  as  any  In 
history    will  be  let  loose  " 

This  new  awareness  parallels  the  experi- 
ence of  Europeans  sa  they  expanded  to  ex- 
plore and  then  develop  other  continents. 
Europe  blossomed  In  art.  science,  social,  and 
religious  reform.  Now  earth  ss  a  whole  U 
biosMimlng  In  a  new  awakening  and  a  new 
reformation  that  also  has  many  material 
beneflu. 

THXOHCS  rw  UKnarsoH's  wsitx 
Dr  Wember  von  Braun.  when  he  directed 
the  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center.  Bunts- 
vlUe.  Ala.  once  said:  ■nie  real  payoff  I  from 
spaceOigbtl  does  not  He  in  mining  the 
moon  .  .  .  but  in  enriching  our  economy 
ai:d  our  science  in  new  methods,  new  pro- 
cedures, new  knowledge,  and  advancing 
technology  in  general." 

Only  40  years  after  Charles  Lindbergh 
made  his  haeardous  flight  acroes  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  more  than  20.000  people  cross  that 
ocean  by  sir  each  day.  Aerospace  technology 
breaks  down  worldwide  mental  barriers 
and  helps  cement  international  goodwill — 
It  brings  the  man  in  the  street  together  with 
others  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Earlier 
ocean  travel  was  too  expensive  in  time  i-nd 
money, 

Aeroapace.  ss  America's  largest  manufac- 
turing iodustry.  employs  15  milUon  people 
with  a  Sll  blllloo  annual  payrt>ll.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  producers  of  national  wealth, 
exporting  (In  1B«»I  M9  billion  m  aircraft 
and  pans.  This  further  Amerlcsn  purchases 
of  goods  and  products  worldwide. 

And  there  are  direct  benefits  from  aero- 
space technology.  One  Is  the  commimlcatlon 
sateUlU,  which  was  made  possible  by  appli- 
cation of  large  rocket  boosters,  miniaturised 
electronics,  and  solar  cells  that  convert  sun- 
Ught  Into  electrical  power 
axvoLtrnoN  at  woaui  couuvvict.'nom 
Thus  a  relatlTsly  small,  self-containad. 
unmanned  satellite  now  does  the  work  of 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  ocean  cables. 
Such  satellites  brought  a  revoiuuon  in  glo- 
bal communications,  helping  underdevel- 
oped countries  as  well  as  industrial  nations. 
In  19eO  Uve  TV  could  not  be  sent  across 
major  oceans  Now  It  U  commonplace  via 
sateiUte.  And  before  sateUites  It  coat  (iS.OOO 
a  month  to  rent  a  cable  circuit  across  the 
Pacific.  Via  satelUte  it  Is  only  M.OOO. 

And  communication  satellites  can  asalst 
education  and  link  computers.  They  may 
one  day  transmit  messages  Instead  of  mall 
and  extend  their  communications  links  Into 
every  home,  replacing  telephone  Unes  for 
rapid  conununlcatlons  with  Informatloo 
stores  throughout  the  world. 

Meteorology  liecame  a  science  only  through 
application  of  aerospsce  technology.  Meteor- 
ological satellites  allow  weather  systems  to 
bo  maoped  and  tracked  on  a  global  scale  for 
the  flrst  time. 

If  Jane  Evans  lived  In  some  parts  of  this 
country  she  would  receive  warnlncs  of  bur- 
rlcines  because  of  satelUtea  Since  1940  these 
sfttcUllea  have  kept  close  watch  on  every 
major  storm  threatening  this  nation  and 
have  alerted  against  potential  major  dls- 
ssters. 

In  response  to  requirements  of  space  and 
planetary  exploration  tJie  technologlea  as- 
sociated  with   automatic  computation   and 


advanced  technical  analyau  took  on  a  new 
and  vigorous  growth.  Computer-analysis 
techniques  of  tremendous  power  were  devel- 

""And  even  the  computer  Itself  was  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  needs  of  aeroepace.  Now 
vlrtuaUy  every  aspect  of  human  endeavor 
IS  enhanced  by  the  commercial  application 
of  the  digital  computer.  To  cite  only  a  few: 
airline  and  travel  reservations,  accounting, 
law  enforcement,  stock-market  transactions, 
industrial  process  control,  engineering  de- 
sign, banking,  and  typeaetung 

And  the  aerospace  industry  developed  com- 
puter simulation  techniques  by  which  com- 
plex human  sltuauons  can  be  mathematically 
modeled  and  tried  out  In  advance.  These 
simulation  techniques  brought  back  the 
Apollo  13  astronauts  from  near -disaster.  They 
ore  being  used  to  find  solutions  for  pollutlon 
and  tramc  problems  and  to  aid  business  man- 
agement  and   planning. 

Almost  every  major  computer  sysUm  in 
the  world  is  made  in  America.  Without  tHe 
space  effort  of  5  to  10  years  back  these  com- 
puters would  not  be  available  today.  And 
now  the  computing  Industry  la  an  »S  hlUlon- 
a-year  buslnees  that  pays  the  highest  wages 
of  all  U.S.  Industry.  It  U  ths  fastest-growing 
Industry  and  contributes  most  to  the  Amer- 
ican balance  of  trade.  UB  computer  exports 
Increased  l.4<J0  percent  in  the  flrst  decade  of 
the  space  age. 

Atrro-pou-oriON  MiNlsuzxas  sexn 
Lt  Gen  Bam  Phillips,  commander  of  the 
Air  Porce  Space  and  MlsaUe  Systems  Organl- 
xation,  recently  told  a  management  group 
meeting  In  Chicago:  "Of  some  U.OOO  new 
products  and  techniques  which  have  come 
Into  being  In  the  last  decade,  a  very  large 
percentage  are  directly  attributable  to  space 
and  mlssUe  development." 

W  H.  Berger,  president  of  North  American 
Rockwell's  space  division,  says  he  vlsuallaes 
many  applications  of  aerospace  technology. 
Por  example,  microminiaturized  computeie 
m  automohUes  might  control  fuel  Injection 
and  timing  to  mlnlmme  exhaust  pollutlon. 
Large  aerospace  programs  hsve  revolution- 
ised monsgement  techniques.  They  motivate 
and  bring  together  many  highly  intelligent 
and  energetic  people  of  diverse  technical 
sklUs.  keep  track  of  myriads  of  parallel  proc- 
esses, identify  problems  quickly,  and  con- 
tinually adapt  to  changes  needed  as  experi- 
ence produces  more  knowledge 

These  management  techniques  are  cap- 
able of  aolvlng  the  socioeconomic  problems 
facing  the  world  today,  say  aerospace  man- 
agers. 

Aerospsce  hss  also  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  manufacturing  technology 
wblch  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
commerce  and  industry.  Industry  now  welds 
complex  shapes  and  exotic  new  materials 
and  manufactured  Items  In  previously  im- 
possible conflgurauons. 

Computer-oontrolled  machining,  metal- 
forming  by  hydroeiploslves.  chemical  mill- 
ing, electric-arc  sculpturing,  and  solid-state 
diffusion  bonding  are  new  processes  derived 
from  aerospace. 

Some  manufacturing  englneen  say  that 
within  a  few  years  solid-state  dllfusioo  bond- 
ing will  be  applied  widely  m  chemical,  pet- 
rochemical, nuclear,  reflolng.  and  alr-con- 
dltlonlng  industries  iwcause  It  results  in 
metal  parts  that  have  joints  as  strong  and 
leakpraof  as  the  materials  that  are  bonded 
together. 

And  filament-wound  gloss  structures  come 
from  sercepsce.  Buggeeted  as  building  mate- 
rials for  homes  of  the  future,  they  are  used 
sow  to  fabricate  large-diameter  pipes — on 
outoooe  of  making  oases  for  soUd-pioprt- 
lant  rookeis. 

"Ths  marriage  of  numerical  control,  the 
digital  computer,  and  machine  tools  Is  one  of 


the  stunning  teclinologlca]  innovations  of 
our  tune."-  said  WUlard  P  Rockwell  Jr  chair- 
man of  North  American  Rockwell,  in  a  key- 
note address  to  the  Western  Metal  and  Tool 
Esposltlon  and  Conference  here. 

And  this  all  began  back  in  HM.  he  ex- 
plalna.  because  the  Air  Porce  wanted  a  bettar 
way  to  machine  beUcopter  blades. 

Now  numerical  control  of  machine  tools 
has  spread  from  aerospace  to  incresse  pro- 
ductivity four  or  five  times. 

No  longer  need  a  product  be  locked  iner- 
orably  into  an  inflexible  assembly  line.  Prod- 
ucts can  be  changed  to  meet  changing  mar- 
keia  but  stul  be  mass  produced. 

APl>l.CS"rTON     n*     WATXS     TBAKBPOXT 

Automstcd  fabrication  Is  seen  by  many  as 
the  next  step  of  aerospace  applications  to 
the  nonaerospace  economy.  Pactorles  will 
automatically  manufacture  oommerclal 
products  tbrcrugb  computer-aided  design 
now  commonplace  in  aerospace. 

System  engineering  techniques  developed 
tor  aerospsce  wore  used  in  the  multiblllion- 
dollar  California  water  project  designed  to 
move  more  than  3  million  aoe-leet  of  water 
every  year  from  northern  to  southern  Call- 
fomla.  including  the  crosalng  of  a  4.000-foot- 
hlgh  mountain  range. 

Aerospace  lasers  align  tunnelmaktng  ma- 
chines Willi  unheard-of  precision. 

And  systems-approach  methods  are  being 
used  to  define  power  scheduling  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  hydroelectric  system  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial savings  In  water  oonaumptlon. 

Aerospace  boa  produced  a  galaxy  of  new 
materials — tough  steels  that  ore  not  brittle, 
lightweight  alloys,  honeycomb  panels,  plaa- 
tlcs.  iubrlconu.  special  coatings,  fireproof 
textiles,  refractories,  and  foam  Insulation. 

A  van  uses  foam  and  honeycomb  structure 
to  reduce  overall  weight  by  50  percent. 

Trains,  autos,  buses  can  use  space-age  ma- 
terials that  wiU  reject  selar  heat  and  keep 
them  10  degrees  cooler. 

Aes"oepace  foam  provides  a  lightweight 
substitute  for  cork  In  tuna  ahips. 

Railroad  cars  fabricated  of  aerospace  ma- 
terials are  hall  the  weight  of  steel  csrs. 

"The  roof  of  the  pavUion  at  Expo  "70  in 
Japan  Is  a  flre-resislant  coated  beU  fabric 
developed  for  aerospace  And  the  Notlooal 
AeronauUcs  and  Space  Adminlstrauon  has 
developed  through  its  contractors  a  variety 
of  fabrics,  panels,  plastics,  snd  coatmgs 
that  if  used  generally  would  eliminate  most 
fire  hasartls  in  automobile,  aircraft,  and  bus 
interiors.  In  boms  furnishings,  and  Interloea 
of  public  buildings. 

NASA  even  has  nonflammable  paper  and 
nonflammable  adhesive  and  acoustic  tuss. 

Bon  Phillips,  director  of  NASA's  Office  of 
Technology  Transfer,  recently  told  a  convo- 
cation at  Nebraska  Wealeyan  University:  "In 
the  area  of  housing,  urban  transporutlon, 
and  the  environment,  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  make  the  type  of  national  commit- 
ment which  was  made  In  specs  in  the  I9«0's. 
"'Since  this  country  flrst  made  its  commit- 
ment to  space  ...  we  have  vastly  mcreased 
our  technical  know-how  and  put  it  to  use. 
We  have  seen  overall  productivity  rise  sig- 
nlflcanUy  in  the  United  States,  and  along 
with  it  we  have  come  to  realize  both  the 
magnitude  of  new  problems  associated  srltb 
our  growth  and  the  new  capabUlties  wblch 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  tbam."  he  says. 


up  m  the  'MS  wss  born  mto  the  spsce  age 
and  a  new  era.  It  is  learning  a  new  science,  a 
new  cosmology,  a  different  view  of  mans 
placB  m  the  universe,  and  it  is  the  recipient 
of  vast  new  opportujUtlas— on  which  it  alone 
has  the  potential  to  act. 

And  these  new  technological  opportunities 
have  come  mainly  from  aerospace. 

And  how  much  has  space  technology  cost 
the  nation!  Less  than  the  money  spent 
yearly  on  hard  narcotics  by  known  addlcU; 
about  the  same  ss  that  spent  on  tobacco  or 
cosmetics;  about  half  that  spent  In  one  city. 
New  York,  m  legal  gambling. 

"Investments  In  space  and  aeronautics  sci- 
ence and  technology  are.  m  fact,  uivestmenu 
m  our  future,"  says  Melvm  S.  Day.  acting 
administrator  lor  technology  utUizaUon  at 
NASA  'The  total  impact,  economic  and  so- 
cial wUl  in  the  long  run  exceed  even  our 
own  opumlsllc  predictions."  says  Mr.  Day. 

And  Dr  Helnrlch  Haymerle.  permanent 
repreeeniallve  of  Aosuis  to  the  United  Na- 
uons,  told  delegates  to  a  recent  International 
conference  on  communications  in  San  Pran- 
clsco  that  the  rMlld  evoiuUon  of  new  tech- 
nologies from  space  exploration  Is  about  to 
cbange  the  very  basis  of  our  existence. 

"Perhaps  the  most  challenguig  effect  of  the 
evolution  of  space  technology  wUl  be  the  in- 
evitably increaamg  gap  Ui  technology  and 
involvement  between  tliose  nations  which 
conduct  space  programs  and  those  not  able 
to  do  so."  he  said. 

Jane  Evans  has  somsthlng  to  tbUlk  about 
as  she  unwraps  that  meat  lor  dinner. 


co9r  ncroaa  aovoi 

"Since  1950.  the  real  output  of  goods  and 
services  m  the  US  has  grown  as  much  as  m 
the  entire  period  of  prior  American  history 
dating  back  to  1630."  be  explaUia 

Mr  Pbllllps  says:  "We  cannot  sOItb  our 
most  pressing  problems  by  rhetoric." 

Nor  is  change  in  Itself  a  panacea  for  all 
problems,  he  adds.  "The  generation  growing 
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Spacx  "Siixoxxa"  Bxdio  DivkLorxo  at 

HotJSTON  To  Am  Hxaar  Patjikts 

Two  dramatic  examples  of  space  "spinoff"— 

medical   units   that   have  the   potenusl    fcr 

saving  the  Uves  of  heart  patients— are  beUlg 

developed    at    the    arumman    fsclllty    at 

T^rSist,  a  portable  cardiac  preservation 
unit  for  keepUig  alive  a  beating  heart,  vvos 
shovm  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  this  year:  it  was 
developed  originally  at  the  Baylor  University 
CoUege  of  Medicine  in  Houston. 

In  heart  transplant  operations  a  very  N( 
problem  in  the  past  has  been  to  have  a  axn- 
patlble  donor  and  recipient  available  at  the 
iune  geographic  location.  The  Grumman- 
Baylor  preservation  unit,  also  called  ^^±^ 
•ra-Systemlc  Organ  Transporter,  or  BBtrr, 
was  designed  to  keep  organs  functioning 
over  a  period  of  time  (hours,  or  even  daysl, 
and  to  move  them  for  perhaps  a  consiHer- 
able  dlstanoe,  when  donor  and  potential  re- 
cipient are  not  in  the  sams  area. 

"Grumman  provided  this  design  as  a  dem- 
onstrauon  of  appllcauon  of  space  technotogy 
to  medical  uses,  at  no  cost  to  theftsylor 
medical  group,"  Senior  ''"J™"*'"' 
Joe  Gsvm,  director  of  Space  Programs,  said 
isst  week  Dick  pox  and  his  spececralt  en- 
gineers teamed  with  Prank  Eaerst  and  his 
production  men  at  Houston  "to  Improve  the 
■laScage'  and  reduce  the  weight,"  reported 
Jack  Buxton,  Grumman's  manager  of  Hous- 
ton operations.  „ 

■por  example,  a  Grumman  suggestion, 
added  Buxton,  "was  a  nylon  hammock  to 
suspend  lungs  and  heart  wttbUi  the  chamber 
and  a  spray  fog  ring  to  maintain  th«  req'Ur^ 
100  percent  humidity.  Previously,  the  organs 
had^n  unmtfxa  In  their  saline  solution 
and  had  become  'waterlogged'.  Orumman  was 
also  able  to  put  to  good  use  Its  monitoring 
and  toirlcstlon  experience  gained  in  the 
spsce  program,"  Buxton  said. 

The  praaervatlon  unit  promises  to  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  In  cardiac  and  other  re- 
search offering  a  means  of  maintaining  a 
Uvlng  human  or  animal  organ  under  the 
most  eaiafully  controUed  condlUons.  Cardiac 
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metabollam  and  functions  can  be  studied, 
and  effects  of  drug  or  blood  administration 

Joe  Gavin  foresees  a  numt)er  of  complex 
medical  detlces  that  coa>d  be  Improired  by 
applying  the  new  technology  of  manned 
space.  We  see  tills  one  as  a  prototype  dem- 
onstruuon — something  that  may  represent 
a  very  mieresung  pioneering  effort."  he  em- 
phasized. 

As  a  second  step  in  the  Orumman-Bajloe 
space-medical  relationship.  Grumman  Is  now 
inveatlgiitlng  a  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Operat- 
ing Table  iMICOT).  a  self-contained  unit 
for  the  transporting  and  continuous  moni- 
toring of  heart  attack  patients. 

The  chamber  for  preserving  a  UTe  heart 
and  lungs,  developed  at  Baylor  College  of 
lledlcme  and  built  into  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated machine  by  Grumman  won  flrat  place 
for  the  best  scientific  eihlblt  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaodaaou 
m  Chicago.  For  "original  Investlgatloo.  and 
judged  on  orlglnalltv  and  cscellenc*  of  pres- 
entauon."  the  Ludrig  Hektoen  Award,  a  gold 
medal,  went  to  the  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine eihlbll  featuring  the  Grumman  Eitra- 
Synemlc   Organ  Transporter    lESOT). 


A  BILL  TO  REFORM  THE  "TAX 
REFORM  ACT" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


or  mssoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  biU  to  reform  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  to  remove  a  gaping 
loophole  that  provides  a  Iwondoggler's 
bonanza.  The  goal  this  legislation  seeks 
to  obtain,  better  housing  for  low-Income 
groups,  is  certainly  worth  while. 

However,  the  tax  incentive  means  we 
have  cliosen  seems  to  apportion  benefits 
according  to  the  Income  of  the  Individ- 
ual, so  that  the  larger  the  Individual's 
income,  the  greater  the  benefit  he  re- 
ceives, and  conversely,  the  lower  income 
the  individual  receives  the  smaller  ben- 
efit. 

Two  examples  of  abuse  of  the  tax  laws 
are  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  housing  and  the  so-called  roll- 
over provision  exempting  tlw  seller  of 
certain  low-income  housing  from  income 
tax  on  the  sale. 

The  problem  and  need  for  reform  are 
well  illuztrated  in  an  article  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  of  February  1970,  by 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  and  an  article  In  the 
Maryland  Law  Review,  winter  1970  edi- 
tion, by  C.  Willis  Ritter  and  Emll  M. 
Suniey,  Jr. 

For  example,  the  recent  tax-reform 
legislation  contained  a  tax  incentive  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing using  the  device  of  5-year  amorti- 
zation of  capital  expenditures  which 
otherwise  would  be  depreciated  over  a 
longer  period  This  device,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
has  these  interesting  effects  for  indi- 
vidual taxpayers:  For  a  taxpayer  in  the 
70-percent  bracket,  the  benefit  is  equiv- 
alent of  a  19-percent  Investment  credit — 
assuming  an  expenditure  with  a  20-year 
life  and  discount  rate  of  10  percent — for 
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a  taxpayer  in  the  20-percent  bracket  it 
Is  the  equivalent  of  a  5-percent  credit.  In 
terms  of  interest  costs  on  a  loan  made 
for  rehabiliution  purposes,  the  benefit 
of  S-year  amortization  is  eqiilvalent  for 
the  70-percent  bracket  taxpayer  to  re- 
ducing an  8-percent  interest  charge  to 
3   percent;    for  the  20-percent  bracket 
taxpayer  it  is  equivalent  to  reducing  the 
8-percent  charge  to  7  percent.  The  in- 
equitable effect  of  this  tax  incentive  de- 
vice was  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
proposal  or  in  the  committee  reports  ex- 
plaining it.  , 
These  tax  incentives  have  decidedly 
adverse  effects  on  equity  between  tax- 
payers on  the  same  income  level,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  individual  income 
tax,  between  taxpayers  on  different  in- 
come levels.  These  inequitable  effects  are 
Wghly  Irrational  when  phrased  as  direct 
expenditure    programs    structured    the 
same  way.  What  HIJD  Secretary  would 
suggest  a  housing   rehabilitation   sub- 
sidized  loan   program   under   which    a 
wealtiiy  person  couJd  borrow  the  funds 
at  3  percent  interest  but  a  poor  person 
would  have  to  pay  7  or  8  percent?  That 
is  the  effect  of  the  5-year  amortizaUon  of 
rehabilitation  expenditures  contained  in 
the  recent  Tax  Reform  Act. 

These  tax  incentives  produce  inequi- 
table effects  and  upside-down  benefits. 
These  tax  Incentives  make  high-income 
Individuals  still  better  off  and  result  in 
the  paradox  that  we  achieve  our  social 
goals  by  increasing  the  numt>er  of  tax 
millionaires.  The  marketplace  does  not 
work  this  way — for  the  individual  who 
earns  liis  profits,  even  high  profits,  by 
meeting  a  need  or  desire  of  society,  finds 
his  rewards  subject  to  the  progressive 
income  tax.  The  economic  system  is  thus 
functioning  as  it  is  Intended  it  should, 
and  the  tax  system  which  acts  as  a  con- 
trol is  also  functioning  as  Intended.  But 
when  rewards  are  in  the  form  of  tax  in- 
centives, the  latter  control  is  eliminated, 
and  tax  millionaires  are  produced 

The  financial  assistance  afforded  by 
the  Incentive  with  the  purpose  of  making 
profits  high  enough  to  Induce  the  desired 
action  by  a  taxpayer,  is  not  itself  in- 
cluded in  Income.  The  tax  incentive  thus 
provides  both  financial  assistance  and 
freedom  from  taxation.  That  freedom 
itself  means  much  more  to  the  well-to-do 
individual  than  to  one  In  the  lower 
brackets.  The  tax  Incentive  is  thus  a 
method  of  reward  and  assistance  that  is 
lust  upside-down  from  the  way  the  coun- 
try decided— when  It  adopted  a  progres- 
sive Income  tax — that  the  rewards  of  the 
marketplace  should  operate  in  com- 
bination with  the  income  tax.  The  use 
that  has  been  made — and  is  bein« 
made— of  tax  Incentives  Is  destructive  of 
the  equity  of  a  tax  system. 

The  report  of  Uie  Senate  Finance 
Committee  estimates  that  the  rehabili- 
tation incentive  will  cost  the  Treasury 
over  $400  million  during  its  Initial  5-year 
term  and.  if  retained  in  the  law  after 
1974.  would  result  in  annual  revenue 
losses  of  some  »330  mUUon  per  year.  Over 
a  10-year  period,  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  could  spend  nearly  $2  billion  in  the 
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effort  to  rehabUltate  older  housing,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  $200  mUUon  per  year. 
By  comparison,  the  President  recom- 
mended a  rehabUiWUon  loan  fund  of  $84 
milUon  for  fiscal  1970.  Such  tax  incen- 
tives Involve  waste,  inefficiency,  and  in- 
equity. ^     ^ 

Low-  and  moderate-Income  housing 
projects  constructed  with  insured  loans 
under  secUon  236  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act  are  subject  to  the  control  of  HUD. 
The  act  contains  a  special  provuion  per- 
mitting the  tax-free  sale  of,  and  reta- 
vestment  in,  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  Under  the  newly  enacted  sec- 
tion 1039,  no  tax  will  be  due  on  the  sale 
of  federally  assisted  section  221  (d)  (3)  or 
236  low-income  housmg  projects,  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
reinvested  In  another  project,  and  the 
basis  of  the  old  project  is  carried  over  to 
the  new.  The  provision  is  modeled  on  sec- 
tion 1033  of  the  code  permitting  the  tax- 
free  reinvestment  of  amounts  received 
from  lnvolunta»y  conversion  of  an  asset. 
In  both  instances,  the  underlying  theory 
is  that  the  taxpayer  has  not  altered  hia 
general  economic  situation;  he  has  sim- 
ply transferred  his  Investment  from  one 
low-income  housing  project  to  another, 
and  tax  is  due  only  with  respect  to  the 
moneys  that  he  actually  removes  from 
the  "basket." 

Section  1039  Is  limited  to  federally  as- 
sisted housing  projects.  As  passed  by  tlie 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  provision 
would  have  applied  only  to  federally  as- 
sisted housing  projects,  but  coverage  was 
broadened  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
include  low-income  housing  projects  as- 
sisted by  State  and  local  governments, 
and  In  principle  there  is  no  distlncUon. 
The  conference  committee,  however,  re- 
jected the  Senates  inclusion  of  State  as- 
sisted projects,  presumably  for  concern 
over  the  difficulty  of  monitoring  the  op- 
erations of  a  multitude  of  State  pn- 
grams. 

The  Ironic  result  of  that  for  purposes 
of  measuring  recapture  on  sale,  both 
Federal-  and  SUte-assisted  low-income 
housing  projects,  are  enUtled  to  use  the 
prereform  rules  for  the  next  5  years,  but 
only  the  federally  assisted  projects  can 
take  advantage  of  the  section  1039  roll- 
over. 

'  Housmg  projects  qualifying  for  the 
special  rollover  provision  include  those 
financed  under  both  the  mortgage  guar- 
antee program  of  section  22Hd)  i3i  and 
the  Interest  reduction  program  of  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Section 
221<d)t3)  projects  are  Included  despite 
the  phasing  out  of  the  program  to  make 
the  favorable  treatment  available  to  ex- 
isting structures  which  were  financed 
imder  that  program. 

Since  the  general  Intent  of  section  1039 
Is  to  treat  the  original  investment  in 
low-income  housing  as  continuous,  the 
holding  period  for  purposes  of  section 
1250  would  have  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
new  property,  along  with  the  basis  of  the 
old  property.  However,  if  the  previous 
holding  period  was  tacked  on  to  the  en- 
tire new  Investment,  an  opportiinlty 
would  be  created  for  unjustifiable  tax 
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avoidance  where  the  investment  In  the 
second  project  was  substantiaUy  greater 
than  the  proceeds  from  the  disposlUon 
of  the  original  investment:  on  the  sale 
of  the  second,  depreciated  project,  the 
taxpayer  would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  holding  period  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  earlier,  smaller  investment,  and 
reduce  the  appUcable  percentage  to  be 
applied  to  the  total  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion claimed  with  respect  to  both  invest- 
ments. To  meet  this  problem  the  section 
1250  recapture  rules  applicable  to  dis- 
poslUon of  assisted  projects  acquired  in 
a  secUon  1039  rollover  transaction  re- 
quire the  divisions  of  the  second  and 
subsequent  investments  into  ttie  elements 
representing  the  original  and  subsequent 
investment. 

As  an  example  of  the  abuse  visited  on 
our  taxpayers  by  the  present  laws  on 
housing  and  taxation,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

A  builder  constructs  a  housing  project 
for  a  total  construction  cost  of  $14  mil- 
Uon in  January  of  1970. 

In  the  first  year,  he  claims  a  deprecia- 
tion deduction  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  $100,000.  On  January  1.  1971.  he 
sells  the  building  for  $1.8  million,  there- 
fore realizing  a  gain  of  $500,000.  since 
his  cost  basis,  with  depreciation,  has  been 
reduced  to  $1.3  million.  In  December  of 
1971,  he  builds  another  project  costing 
$1.8  mlUlon  $500,000  Is  therefore  not  rec- 
ognized as  taxable,  since  it  is  kept  within 
the  same  category  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  He  may  also  be  granted 
an  extension  or  the  2-year  provision  for 
reinvesting  his  money  m  similar  housing, 
and  It  may  be  granted  uixjn  the  request 
of  the  builder  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Thus,  under  the  guise  of  charitable 
philanthropy,  we  have  established  a  form 
of  legitimized  piracy.  The  public  Inter- 
est in  providing  decent  housing  for  all 
its  citizens  is  easily  recognized.  It  is 
difflcult  to  discern  the  public  Interest  in 
guaranteeing  loans  and  subsidizing  inter- 
est rptes  in  transactions  where  specula- 
tors tu.'iy  receive  tax-free  income.  Pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  I  propose  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  will  elimi- 
nate these  raids  on  the  Nation's  tax 
revenue. 

ENERGY  FOR  TOMORROW 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASHINGTON 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  increasing  demand 
for  electric  energy  in  the  United  States, 
projected  shortages  of  such  energy,  and 
about  sources  for  adequate  energy  in  the 
future. 

In  this  regard,  the  Honorable  WUfrld 
B.  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  the  VS. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Is  today 
presenUng  the  keynote  address  before 
the  Fifth  Intersociety  Energy  Conver- 
sion   Engineering    Con'erence    at    Las 
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Vegas  Nev.  The  Utle  of  Commissioner 
Johnson's  address  Is  Energy  for  Tomor- 
row ■■  It  is  an  exceUent  speech  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  aU  who  are  concerned  about 
the  relationship  between  energy  and  our 
environment.  ^^         ,  , 

Commissioner  Johnson's  address  lol- 

Enebgt  Foa  ToMoaaow 
(Addreis  by  Wilfrid  E.  Jobnsoa) 

It  IS  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  offer 
some  keynote  thoughts  to  this  Fifth  Inter- 
society Energy  conversion  Engineering  coo- 
ference- 

The  title  of  your  conference— ENERGY  70— 
dlrecU  the  Imagination  not  only  to  the  prob- 
lems of  today  but  to  the  challenges  and  the 
excitement  which  the  next  ten  years  surely 
hold  in  store  In  talking  about  mj  subject 
•Energy  for  Tomorrow."  I  should  e^Plalh 
that  I  don't  intend  to  say  too  much  about 
new  and  different  ways  of  producing  energy. 
Rather.  I  want  to  speak  about  the  relation- 
ship between  energy  and  our  ennronment-- 
where  we  are  now.  where  we  have  to  go.  and 
some  of  the  practical  problems  we  wUl  have 
to  overcome  to  get  there. 

ENOGT   Aim   TBI   aHVMONMIKT 

In  these  days,  energy  and  the  envlroninent 
seem  to  be  Inseparable  subjects  and  perhaps 
properly  so.  at  least  until  a  better  under- 
rtandlng  of  the  relaOonshlp  of  energy  to  our 
clvllliatlon  IS  achieved   So  I  propose  to  taUt 
first  about  the  environment.  To  begin  with, 
an    obvious    but    often    overlooked    poUit: 
Energy  in  aU  lis  forms  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  natural  envuonment  in  which  we  live 
The  sun  delivers  to  us.  day  after  day.  an 
extremely  wide  spectrum  of  radiant  energy. 
On    a    worldwide    basis.    It    give    us    many 
thousands    of    times    the    expected    rate    of 
energy  production— worldwide— from  all  fuel 
sources  In  the  year  2000  Sunshine  falling  on 
the  earth  doesn't  seem  to  disturb  the  earth 
a  great  deal,  and  It  seems  fairly  clear  that 
the  trivial  amount  of  energy  we  generate  In 
comparison  to  the  amount  the  sun  delivers 
win  have  practically  no  overall  adverse  effect 
based  on  the  quantity  ol  energy  alone.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  there  won't  he  local  effect* 
which.  If  were  not  prudent,  could  be  both 
severe     and     adverse.     The     generaUon     of 
thermal  energy  from  fossil  fuels  can  Impart 
some   chemical   poUutanta   such     as  sulfur 
dioxides  and  the  oxides  of  nltrogMi  to  the 
atmosphere  and  work  must  be  done  to  mlnl- 
mlae    or    eliminate    their    release.    Nuclear 
energy  avoids  these  pollutants,  but  today  s 
nuclear  reactors   generate  some   radioactive 
materials  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pres- 
ent on  the  earth,  and  we  have  to  contam 
them  and  control  them.  All  thermal  power 
plants  discharge  their  excess  heat  to  streams 
or    lakes    or    the    surrounding    atmosphere. 
While    this    waste    heat    can    have    adverse 
effects  on  the  surrounding  environment.  In 
many  situations  It  can  be  used  beneflclally 
for  both  man  and  his  surroundings,  for  ex- 
ample, to  extend  growing  seasons  through 
irrigation  or  to  Improve  shellfish  yields. 

People  like  to  Ulk  about  pretervlng  nature 
m  Its  "pristine"  sUte.  which.  Mr.  Webster 
says  refers  to  earlier  times  and  carries  with 
It  the  Implication  of  purity  and  cleanUness 
and  even  an  ImpUcatlon  of  an  unchanging 
state  of  rleanllnees  We  know,  of  courae^at 
nature  Itself  doesn't  act  that  way  Every 
mountain  formed  la  being  waahed  Into  the 
ocean  Streams  carry  mUllons  of  tons  a  day 
oJ  good  earth  Into  the  sea.  Earthquakes 
change  the  face  of  the  land.  Plagues  and  pes- 
tilence wipe  out  whole  populations  ol  ani- 
mals, birds,  people  and  vegeUUon.  The 
ttourlahlng  of  one  form  of  life  Is  oft«n  at 
the  expense  ol  another.  So  the  envlTonment 
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changes  and.  of  course.  It  changes  more 
rapidly  U  people  are  present,  alnce  man  has 
a  greater  Impact  on  his  environment— tor 
good  or  bad — than  any  other  organism  Un- 
doubtedly man  currently  Is  the  great  de- 
spoUer  of  the  environment.  He  need  not  be. 
He  can  and  must  enhance  it.  and  I  believe 
that  as  we  learn  more  about  energy  and  ll» 
relationship  to  society  and  to  the  environ- 
ment, we  win  see  that  we  need  more  energy, 
not  less.  It  we  are  to  keep  our  habitat  favor- 
able to  our  continued  existence  and  comfort. 

nnXCT    XK    TUB    UNtrtD    FTATXS 

Fremont  PBlli.  In  the  July  6  issue  of  Elec- 
trical World,  made  some  obeervatloos  about 
energy  production  and  aoclety  that  are  rele- 
vant to  the  current  energy  situation  m  the 
United  States  and  to  future  trends  m  energy 
use.  Some  of  his  more  slgnlficsnt  points  are 
these: 

The  use  of  energy  In  the  United  States  has 
been  mcreaalng  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
percent  per  year  for  the  la*t  thirty  to  forty 
years.  ThU  U  about  the  same  rate  of  growth 
as  the  gross  national  product  and  Is  a  little 
faster  than  the  growth  rate  of  population. 

Present  per  capita  use  of  all  energy  (oU. 
coal  gas.  uranium)  In  ttils  country  u  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  about  thirty  percent  every 
ten  years,  though  It  may  slow  to  perhaps 
twenty  percent  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  electricity  baa 
multlpUed  almost  3',  tunes  In  the  twenty 
years  between  1940  and  1960. 

The  current  raUo  of  electric  energy  uae  to 
gross  national  product  Is  1  8«  kUowatt  houn 
per  doUar  of  gross  EuLtlonal  product.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  this  ratio  wUl  probably 
be  more  than  three  kilowatt  hours  for  each 
doUar  of  gross  national  product- 
Only  24  percent  of  total  energy  consumed 
m  the  United  states  goes  to  the  generation 
of  electricity  whereas  many  countries  Includ- 
ing Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal 
BepubUc  of  Germany.  Canada.  Italy.  Sweden. 
Australia,  Brazil.  Switzerland.  New  Zealand, 
and  others,  use  a  much  higher  percentage. 

The  United  Statee  Just  about  matches  the 
world  average  lor  kilowatt  hours  consumed 
per  dollar  of  gross  national  product. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Mr  PeiUs  figures  are 
a  pretty  reliable  IndlcaUon  that  the  United 
States  is  not  needlessly  and  wastefully  gen- 
erating and  using  electric  energy.  The  fact 
is  that  we  need  power  for  either  purifying  or 
recycling  wastes  of  aU  kinds  and  this,  of 
course.  Is  one  key  to  a  liveable  environment. 
AS  population  grows  and  we  rub  elbows  more 
and  more,  we  sUnply  cannot  sustain  the 
standard  of  Uvlng  we  now  enjoy  let  alone 
Unprove  It  and  extend  It  for  aU  our  people 
unless  we  produce  more  electric  power  for 
each  person. 

Jim  Toung  (Vice  President — Engineering, 
General  Electric  Company)  put  the  matter 
well  In  a  recent  talk  when  he  observed  that 
the  electric  energy  market  Is  Inelastic:  "Pro- 
ducing more  at  lovrer  coet  doee  not  establish 
more  consumption.  It  is  consumption  that 
estsbUshes  production.  Lighting  to  reduce 
crime  and  accidents:  air  conditioning  and 
power  to  Improve  comfort  and  productivity; 
36  mlUlon  new  household  formations  to  be 
served  In  the  TO's:  prospects  of  urban  reel- 
dents  for  Improving  the  quality  of  their  Ufe. 
and  use  of  electrical  energy  to  reduce  poHu- 
tlon.  and  for  treatment  of  gaseous.  Uquld  and 
solid  waste*— to  mention  Just  a  few?' 

What  wlU  our  electric  energy  neetla  be  over 
the  next  twenty  yean?  By  1990.  per  capita 
gross  national  product  probably  wlU  have 
im>wn  by  eighty  percent  so  that  each  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  average,  will  be  able  to  buy  almost  dou- 
ble the  products  and  Msrvlces  he  now  doee^ 
This  kind  of  growth  wlU  be  posalble  only  If 
an    adequate    supply   of    electric   energy    U 
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ftrailAbt*.  If  put  trencb  an  a  reliable  Indl- 
cator.  we  will  need  almost  four  times  our 
present  generattag  capacity  by  1990,  Uoleos 
we  provide  th\s  geoeratlng  capacity,  ttte 
transponation  Industry,  the  factories,  knit- 
ting mills,  reflnerle*.  steel  mills — In  khort. 
the  tools  of  our  economy  will  not  be  able  to 
Increase  their  output  as  they  should,  and 
our  society  Itself  will  (alter — our  political 
Institutions  may  be  lnq>erUed. 

rOELB    AMD  EHSSCT 

The  flrat  thing  to  think  about  when  we 
talk  of  increasing  the  supply  of  electricity  Is 
the  supply  of  fuel,  and  of  the  various  fiiels, 
those  of  most  Immediate  importance  are  the 
fossil  fuels — coal,  oil  and  gas.  By  the  end  of 
this  century,  even  If  nuclear  generating 
equipment  produces  half  of  our  electrical 
requirements,  we  may  still  need  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  fossil  fuel  we  are  using 
totey  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  80. 
onlesa  we  can  produce  enough  coal  or  oil 
for  use  as  fuel  and  do  It  economically,  we 
will  have  some  lean  years  ahead  I  stress  the 
word  economically  because  we  have  ample 
reserves  of  coal  in  the  ground  but  the  chal- 
lenge iB  to  get  them  out  cheaply;  to  get 
them  shipped  cheaply;  and  to  bum  them 
cheaply  while  controlling  their  noxious 
combustion  products.  The  coal  industry  is 
aware  of  these  challenges  and  It  Is  m  the 
interest  of  all  of  us  that  the  industry  be 
able  to  meet  them. 

Oil  will  certainly  play  a  major  role  m 
providing  our  ener^  requirements  for  some 
ycara  to  come.  It,  too,  has  Its  problems  with 
air  pollution  becaiise  of  sulfur  content  (the 
relaciTely  sulfur-free  crudes  seem  to  be  get- 
ting in  short  supply) .  but  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant for  the  long  run  Is  that  any  coa- 
tinuing  shortage  of  coal  Is  apt  to  put  such 
heavy  demands  on  our  oil  reserves  as  to  di- 
minish them  unduly  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  best  interests. 

Viewed  against  this  background.  I  think 
most  people  can  agree  with  Qlenn  Seaborg 
in  saying  nuclear  energy  was  discovered  in 
the  nick  of  time  because  we  certainly  do 
need  new  fuels  and  we  believe  that  nuclear 
fuels  can  greatly  ease  the  overall  energy  pic- 
ture from  the  standpoints  of  conservation  of 
resources,  of  environmental  impact,  and  of 
economics. 

J  would  like  to  make  It  clear,  however, 
that  nuclear  fuel  is  not  a  panacea,  for  mov* 
Ing  as  rapidly  as  we  are  able,  we  may  still 
and  this  country  seriously  short  of  energy 
supplies. 

CTIUZATIOM    or    truCLMAM    FTTXI. 

Briefly,  we  have  proven  reserves  of  almost 
400.000  tons  of  yeUow  cake — the  beneftelated 
uranium  ore  that  corresponds  roughly  to 
ooal  or  oil  among  the  [a&sll  fuels— counting 
t>oth  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  reserve 
stocks  and  uranium  recoverable  at  prices  up 
to  110  per  pound.  This  amount  Is  about 
enough  to  meet  projected  requirements  for 
nuclear  power  through  1084.  While  a  four- 
teen-yeu-  forward  reserve  Is  comfortable  by 
most  standards,  wc  must  improve  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  we  burn  nuclear  fuels  over 
the  next  two  decadee  or  face  the  likelihood  of 
rising  fuel  costs;  for  unfortunately,  the  pres- 
ent genersuon  of  nuclear  power  planu  re- 
cover  only  about  two  percent  of  the  energy 
available  in  uraoluzn. 

One  step  In  the  Improvement  of  our  poal- 
tton  with  respect  to  nuclear  fuel  Is  Affective 
use  of  Plutonium  recycle  which  can  reduce 
raw  fuel  requirements  per  unit  of  useful 
energy  produced  by  about  twenty  percent. 
Recycled  plutonlum  is  Just  beginning  to  be 
used  by  utiuues  in  a  cautious  and  seml- 
experlmental  fashloxi. 

Another  way  to  get  more  kllowaU  hours 
from  our  nuclear  fuel  Is  to  Improve  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
The  best  type  of  reactor  for  accomplishing 
Unproved  eOldency  In  the  near  term  seems 
to  be  the  high  temperature  gas  cooled  reactor. 
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A  third  method  for  Improving  the  energy 
equivalence  of  our  nuclear  fuel  resources  is 
to  develop  the  thortum-urmnium  fuel  cycle  to 
CAke  advantage  of  the  favorable  nuclear 
characteristics  of  the  Isotope  U-233  in 
thermal  neutron  reactors  and  to  augment 
our   uranium  reserves   with   thorium. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  fast  breeder  type  of 
reactor  which  uses  plutonlum  as  a  fuel- 
There  are  two  classes  of  this  type  of  reactor 
of  current  interest,  one  cooled  with  liquid 
sodium  and  the  other  with  an  Inert  gas 
I  helium  t.  The  liquid  metal  cooled  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  the  concept  on  which 
worldwide  sttcntlon  has  been  focused  and 
It  Is  the  object  of  major  development  pro- 
grams In  the  United  Kingdom.  France.  Oer- 
many.  Ruasla.  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  program  in  the  fast  reac- 
tor field  Is  primarily  oriented  toward  the 
liquid  metal  cooled  concept;  however,  the 
technology  needed  for  a  gas  cooled  fast  reac- 
tor is  expected  to  be  obtained  from  the  high 
temperature  gas  cooled  reactor  insofar  as 
the  coolant  is  concerned,  and  from  the  sodi\un 
cooled  fast  reactor  Insofar  as  the  fuel  tech- 
nology Is  concerned. 

For  the  longer  range,  we  should  look  for- 
ward to  t-he  practical  application  of  bo^ 
sodlum-oooled  and  gas-cooled  fast  breeders. 
If  a  sufflctent  momentum  Is  achieved  in  de- 
velopment pro-ams  It  should  also  be  feasi- 
ble to  introduce  a  combination  of  the  gas 
cooled  fast  breeder  reactor  and  a  closed  cycle 
high  pressure  gas  turbine.  In  such  a  combi- 
nation the  reactor  coolant  is  also  the  thermo- 
dynamic fluid,  and  the  same  gas  can  be  used 
for  cooling  the  generator.  The  effect  of  leak- 
age between  pieces  of  equipment  Is  mini- 
mized. kCalntenanc«  and  reUablUty  should  be 
enhanced  and  cnvlronmentaj  Induct  mini- 
mised This  can  be  a  most  promising  develop- 
ment. While  there  are  no  present  plans  for 
building  demonstration  plants  of  this  type 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  believe  sev- 
eral organizations  are  investigating  the  con- 
cept seriously. 

I  could,  of  course,  dwell  on  the  many  twA- 
nleal  problems  associated  with  bringing  fast 
breeder  reactors  into  practical  appiication. 
I  think  most  of  these  problems  are  recognised 
by  most  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  work- 
ing in  this  field,  and  I  would  prefer  now  to 
addreas  myself  to  the  economic  problem  of 
accomplishing  the  satisfactory  development 
and  oocnmerclallcatloo  of  the  fast  brecded 
types  of  plants. 

TBS  OOMMCTCTALTtATIOlf    OT  TBX 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  how  the  light 
water  reactor  bualneas  got  eatabllshed.  Very 
briefly,  after  substantial  experience  with  the 
Navy  program  and  the  succeosful  operation 
of  Shlpplngport.  Yankee,  and  I>resden  I.  the 
manufacturers  felt  that  It  would  be  feasible 
to  establish  s  market  for  light  water  reac- 
tors In  economic  competition  with  fosell- 
fueled  power  plants.  To  do  ao  required  the 
use  of  a  dynamic  pricing  policy  coupled  with 
reasonably  repetitive  designs  and  with  the 
manufacturers  assuming  the  full  risk  by 
quoting  turnkey  pl&nts  with  guaranteed  per- 
formance on  a  flxed  price  basis.  The  begin- 
ning of  commercial  nuclear  power  was  the 
announcement  of  the  Oyster  Creek  plant  in 
1963.  There  followed  a  rapid  Increase  In  or- 
dera.  peaklrtg  in  1968  and  falling  off  abruptly 
In  1069.  The  Industry  now  seems  to  be  enter- 
ing a  more  stable  period. 

The  pattern  was  cooslatent.  with  one  Im- 
portant exception,  with  the  way  in  wbl<A 
the  equipment  manufacturers  and  the  util- 
ity Industry  traditionally  financed  the  In- 
troduction of  new  and  improved  technoltigy 
where  the  manufacturers  funded  the  cost  of 
research  and  development  and  took  the  risk 
of  marketing  a  new  or  improve**  product  with 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  for  their  sharebolden 
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as  the  new  business  grew,  "me  utilities,  at 
course,  compensated  the  manufacturers  tn 
time  through  purchase  of  their  products. 
The  one  slgniflcant  exception  m  the  market- 
ing of  nuclear  power  was  the  fact  that  the 
nuclear  steam  supply  system  represented  a 
quantum  Jump  in  technology  over  the  con- 
ventional foasU- fueled  generaUng  plant. 
Previous  improvements  In  turbines  and  boil- 
ers that  came  about  through  the  new  de- 
velopmenu  of  the  equipment  manufac- 
turers were  typically  gradual  and  represented 
a  thoroughly  tested  and  conservative  scale- 
up  of  existing  art.  No  doubt,  and  in  large 
part  because  of  the  quantum  Jump  tn  tech- 
nology, there  were  large  sums  of  money  lost 
by  the  manufacturers  In  launching  the  light 
water  reactor  business,  and  today's  prices  re- 
flect some  correction  due  to  this  experience. 
The  pattern  used  In  estabUshing  the  light 
water  react£>r  business  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
practical  method  tor  the  commercialization 
of  the  fast  breeders.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this; 

First,  the  technology  of  the  fast  breeder 
is  going  to  be  extremely  dlfflciut  to  master — 
not  so  much  In  the  narrow  sense  of  building 
one  or  two  plants  and  getting  them  to  run, 
but  rather  in  the  sense  of  havins  a  complete 
command  of  the  technology  In  design,  in  con- 
struction, and  In  maintenance  such  that  the 
owner  and  operator  can  be  oLssured  of  reliable 
on-llue  performance  for  fast  breeder  reacton 
as  a  class  of  plants.  In  the  past.  Z  have  used 
the  term  "power -worthiness"  to  suggest  that 
what  Is  required  Is  quite  like  the  sea-worthi- 
ness of  ships  or  the  air-worthiness  of  air- 
planes. Dependability  Is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance since  any  deflclency  will  require  In- 
creased reserve  capacity  with  resulting  in- 
creased capital  costs. 

Second,  providing  proof  that  a  given  de- 
sign can  demonstrate  this  dependability  la 
an  expensive  matter.  Costs  of  Initial  dem- 
onstration plants  of  moderate  slse  have  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  6500  to  61000  or 
more  per  kilowatt — two  to  four  times  the  go- 
ing cost  for  light  water  nuclear  plants.  The 
financing  of  several  such  plants  is  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
and  It  is  questionable  bow  much  the  Gov- 
ernment vrtll  contribute — particularly  if  the 
utility  industry,  which  Is  most  concerned, 
does  not  Itself  carry  a  major  share  of  the 
load. 

T^lrd.  even  If  such  medium  sLsed  plants 
are  fully  Buccessful,  there  remains  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  and  building  plants  of  larger 
and  more  economic  size  (about  1000  to  l&OO 
MWe).  Any  reactor  vendor  will  undoubtedly 
need  to  construct  and  put  Into  operation 
several  such  plants  before  cosU  will  be 
proved  and  economic  operation  demon- 
strated. At  this  point  In  time.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  traditional  division  of  re- 
sponsibllltlea  and  risks  among  the  govern- 
ment, the  equipment  manufacturers  and  the 
utility  Industry  Is  likely  to  prove  adequate 
to  a  timely  commercialization  of  the  breeder. 

Of  course,  we  have  asked  ourselves  whether 
ordinary  economic  forces  dont  come  Into 
play  and  accelerate  this  development.  These 
forces  include  the  rising  cogU  of  foesU  fuel*. 
the  cost  of  meeting  environmental  restric- 
tions and  any  rising  trend  in  uranium  prlcei 
that  may  appear.  With  regard  to  uranium 
prices,  they  seem  to  have  been  sts^le  or  ac- 
tually declining  over  Uie  last  several  yeara, 
and  since  there  U  still  a  atockpile  hanging 
over  the  market  and  a  restriction  on  Imports 
that  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  removed, 
there  is  UtUe  prospect  of  a  rising  price  trend 
for  the  next  few  years.  Eventually,  uranltim 
prloea  must  rise  and  bring  Into  focus  the 
eoonomlc  algolflcance  of  the  breeder  reactor 
which  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  can  almost 
certainly  be  competitive  with  foasU-fueled 
planu  even  If  tiranlum  prices  Increase  to  as 
mtich  as  650  per  pound. 

The  dUOculty  today  la  that  the  eoonomlc 
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f orcea  affecting  liie  equipment  manufacturers 
are  not  of  themselvee  sufficient  to  determine 
the  optimum  schedule  for  the  succesaful  de- 
velopment and  marketing  of  the  kind  of 
"power  worthy"  breeder  reactors  we  will  need 
to  have  by  the  mid  M's. 

nHSNCIMO     mODLXM 

Both  industry  and  government  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  this  question  of  the  source 
of  flnanclng  lor  advanced  development  for 
the  power  industry.  Everyone  seems  agreed 
that  a  breeder  reactor  la  an  ultimate  neces- 
sity unless  the  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
action Is  successfully  developed  much  sooner 
that  we  now  think  possible.  Moreover,  this 
opinion  seems  to  prevaU  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  for  very  good  reasons — Including 
the  need  for  more  electric  energy  with  re- 
duced environmental  effects  Several  Ideas 
have  been  put  forward  as  suggestions  for  solv- 
ing the  flnanclng  problem.  Some  of  these 
Ideas  are  the  following: 

It  is  suggested  by  some  that  the  govern- 
ment finance  the  design  and  construction  of 
a  demonstraUon  plant  i  perhaps  permitting 
a  coixsorUum  of  manufacturers  to  participate 
ao  as  to  share  the  experience,  then  permit- 
ting a  consorUum  of  utilities  to  operate  and 
maintain  it  so  as  to  develop  and  share 
the  necessary  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
perience) This  would  be  followed  by  an  in- 
itial round  of  demonstraUon  plants  of  large 
tUt  that  might  be  partly  financed  by  the 
government.  After  this  step  the  uUUty  in- 
dustry would  carry  the  load. 

Another  suggestion  is  thai  of  persuading 
the  utility  industry  to  get  together  with  its 
various  State  regulatory  bodies  to  work  out 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  funding  of 
design,  development  and  reductlon-to-prac- 
tlce  of  advanced  power  plants  would  l>e  pro- 
vided for  m  the  rates  charged  to  utility  cus- 
tomers. For  example.  one-Unth  of  one  mUl/ 
kwhr  would  provide  an  income  of  some  6150 
to  6300  million  per  year  tbrougb  the  next  dec- 
ade and  this  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
flnanclng  the  fast  reactor  program.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  stai«d  that  "the  electric  utUlty  Industry 
should  bear  a  substantially  greater  propor- 
tion of  funding  tiile  program". 

A  third  Idea  Is  to  impose  a  Federal  tax 
on  electricity  corresponding,  in  a  way,  to  the 
Federal  gaooline  tax  with,  however,  a  pro- 
viso that  would  let  uUUtles  themselvee  have 
a  voice  In  allocating  some  portion  of  the 
funds  to  developments  of  their  own  choos- 
ing—provided such  developments  fall  Into 
categories  approved  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Considering  that  utlUtles  today  are  spend- 
ing onlv  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  their 
revenue' for  equipment  development.  It  would 
seem  that  direct  funding  by  the  utility  In- 
dustrv  Itself  on  a  pay-as-you-go  bssls  mlghr 
have  ooruiderable  merit,  although  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  problenM  and  pressures  on  util- 
ity cash  flows  that  have  developed  in  the 
last  three  years, 

Now  If  T  may  summartee : 
Cleaning  our  environment,  making  neoes- 
aary  provisions  for  the  additional  people 
oomlng  into  our  population,  and  trying  to 
malnUln  a  reasonable  advance  in  the  stand- 
ard of  llvlne  win  require  more  energy  (about 
two  to  three  times  as  much  by  the  end  of 
this  century),  and  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  energy  must  be  converted  to  elec- 
tric energy.  We  will  probably  need  at  least 
six  times  the  present  elecUlc  energy  capacity 
by  the  year  2000. 

In  the  face  of  these  needs,  we  are  at  the 
prwsent  time  experiencing  a  "national  en- 
ergy crisis"  in  tbe  words  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Mr.  Nasslkas. 
Compounded  of  many  factors,  the  soIuUon 
of  this  problem  Is  not  presently  in  sight. 
Unless  a  soluaon  Is  found,  tbe  economy  and 
our  standard  of  living  may  both  falter  and 
even  decline,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
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wouM  ImptrU  the  labrlc  of  our  aocietj  »nel 
our  demoertUc  InrtltuUoM  cannot  be  ei»g- 
gerated.  EntrCT  '"  *^^'^  »  '"•""^  commodity 
UiBl  lu  rationing  would  btlnf  tbout  basic 
and  und6BlrBbl«  cbangea  In  our  economic 
and  political  fabric. 

The  proper  uae  of  nuclear  fuel  can  help  to 
■olve  the  energy  crtale — but  It  cannot  do  It 
alone.  SoluUons  mujEt  alao  be  found  for  the 
production,  distribution  and  clean  and  eco- 
nomic uUUsallon  of  to«U  fuels  In  adequate 
amounts. 

There  Is  a  time  limit  on  the  present  Inef- 
ficient methods  of  utilizing  nuclear  fuels. 
Today  only  about  two  percent  of  Its  available 
energy  Is  utilised  and  supplies  of  this  fuel 
win  become  expensive  and  perhaps  margin- 
ally economic  unless  the  more  emdent 
breeder  (which  can  use  fifty  percent  oJ  the 
energy  In  the  fuel)  U  Introduced. 

Introduction  of  breeder  reactor*  and  their 
commercial  establishment  present  dllBcult 
and  serious  financial  problems  to  the 
electric  power  Industry  The  government  has 
helped  and  In  my  opinion  will  continue 
to  help  In  the  research  and  develooment 
area.  The  govemmenl  wlU  also  provide 
limited  assistance  In  the  demonstration 
phase.  But  the  utUlty  industry  itself  must 
provide  the  leadership  and  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  flnanclng  of  the  demonstration 
phase  of  development.  This  point  hss  also 
been  stressed  publicly  in  a  broader  con- 
text by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  It  seems  evident  that  the  uUUty 
Industry  must  consult  with  Its  regulatory 
bodies  and  that  new  rate  policies  and /or 
new  accounting  policies  must  be  set  that 
will  permit  adequate  financing  of  power 
plant  dealgn  and  development. 

Finally,  and  closely  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  of  financing  for  power 
plant  development  Is  the  question  of  who 
directs  the  development  program — and  how 
do  we  sMure  that  sound  and  realistic  Judg- 
ments are  made  In  setting  obJectlviM!  and 
assessing  prtorltles  for  developing  eHecave 
power  systems.  In  the  last  analy>ls.  I  be- 
lieve this  18  a  total  system  problem  that 
roust  Include  system  dealgn.  the  optimum 
choices  of  power  generating  and  transmis- 
sion equipment,  o!  power  plant  sites  and  en- 
vironmental compatibility.  These  matters 
require  strong  utility  leadenhlp.  They  can 
no  longer  be  the  subject  of  uncoordinated 
local  decuflons.  Planning  must  be  coordinated 
on  a  regional  and  national  scale.  In  my  view, 
it  15  clearly  In  the  interest  of  the  utlUtles 
to  accept  this  leadership. 

There  is  subatantlal  truth  In  the  old 
adage— "Be  who  pays  the  piper  calls  tbe 
tune"  In  my  personal  view,  this  could  well 
prove  to  be  a  propheUc  admonition  to  our 
utility  mdu.^try— Investor  owned  and  pub- 
lic—which  had  done  such  a  remarkable  Job 
over  the  years  In  meeting  the  nation's  needs 
for  ready  kilowatts  of  electricity.  If  this 
industry,  with  a  sympatheUc  govenmient. 
cannot  devl-ie  ingenious  ways  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  truly  advanced  technology  Uiat 
the  coming  decades  demand,  then  ways  will 
nevertheless  be  found  to  meet  our  national 
needs  and  they  may  prove  to  be  InsenalUve 
to  the  traditional  independence  which  has 
characterlaed  decision  making  ID  Oils 
pluralistic  industry. 
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"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wile  asks;  "la  my 
busbuid  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.500  American  prisoners  ol 
war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


A  REVERENCE  FOR  THE  FLAG  AND 
A  RESPECT  FOR  LAW 


MANS  INHDMANTrY  TO  MAN- 
HOW   LONO? 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   IVTBaASKS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  last  Saturday  of  participating 
in  a  fraternity  ceremony  at  Kearney 
State  College.  Kearney.  Nebr..  in  which 
we  lit  the  "Torch  of  Hope." 

In  these  days  of  student  unrest  and 
violence  on  our  campuses,  the  students 
at  Kearney  State  College  last  May  re- 
jected the  reauest  of  several  students 
from  tbe  University  of  Nebraska  who 
wanted  the  students  at  Kearney  State  to 
go  on  strike.  The  students  at  Kearney 
State  rejected  tiieir  request  and  advised 
the  outside  agitators  that  they  were  in 
college  to  receive  an  education,  and  they 
felt  that  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
attend  college. 

On  this  same  campus,  the  Beta  Chi 
chapter  of  Sigma  Tau  Oamma  held  a 
ceremony  last  Saturday  at  which  I  gave 
the  principle  address.  The  members  of 
Sigma  Tau  Gamma  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  those  principles  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, brotherhood,  and  order  without 
which  our  free  society  will  surely  perish. 
A  marble  marker  was  set  in  place  at  the 
base  of  the  torch  with  specific  reference 
to  these  principles  inscribed  on  the  base, 
"to  the  end  that  aU  might  Uve  in  peace 
and  And  these  principles  a  reahty  in 
their  Uves." 

The  BeU  Chi  chapter  at  Kearney 
State  College  also  approved  unanimously 
the  following  resolution  last  year  to 
which  I  alluded  to  my  address: 

Whereas,  Beta  Chi  Chapter  of  Sigma  Tau 
Gamma  has  stood  for  freedom,  law  and  order. 

Whereas,  we  believe  In  the  principles  that 
have  made  America  the  most  producuve  and 
progressive  nation  in  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  we  reject  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of 
world  oommunlam,  and 

Whereas,  we  desire  to  show  our  supportfor 
American  men  and  women  serving  the  Free 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam.  and 

Whereas,  we  desire  to  show  our  support  for 
our  prMldent  m  hli  quest  for  an  honorable 
peace,  with  justice  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  hereby  urge  all  Kearney  State  studeota 
to  atwnd  classes  October  15.  li>«8.  and 

We  further  urge  ail  cltlsens  of  the  com- 
munity to  display  their  American  flag  in  tup- 
^  of  our  American  Service  Men  and 
Women. 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  iDw* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIBPRSSENTATIV«S 

Tueaday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
•Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks; 


I  take  this  time  to  call  attoitlon  of 
the  House  to  this  refreshing  experience, 
axid  to  let  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  studHits  on  our  college  cam- 
puses today  who  do  have  a  reverence  for 
the  flag  and  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 
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TAXES  Aim  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  22.    1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as 
budgetary  conditions  permit.  I  will  urge 
adoption  of  the  proposal  before  my  com- 
mittee to  provide  a  tuition  tax  credit  up 
to  $600  for  every  taxpa.ver  paying  tuition 
for  the  education  of  a  dependent  Higher 
education  and  vocational  training  leads 
to  higher  productivity  and  higher  in- 
come. The  loss  to  the  treasury  Is  more 
than  offset  by  higher  Income  taxes  paid 
by  more  thoroughly  trained  citizens. 

However.  I  do  not  Intend  to  substitute 
the  tuition  tax  credit  for  other  essential 
programs  in  education  which  are  direct- 
ed toward  student  excellence. 

ESnCATOBS  Aim  TAXIS 

Tax  deductions  are  allowed  to  educa- 
tors imder  certain  circumstances,  where 
further  education  improves  teaching 
abilities.  A  lengthy  reprint  of  the  details 
of  this  section  of  the  tax  regulations  Is 
available  upon  request  from  my  Wash- 
ington oCBce  at  2463  Raybum  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20515: 
wocKiHC  caADnA-ne  aitusNTl*  ano  oocToas 
It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  graduate  students  who  receive  in- 
come from  a  university  m  exchange  for 
teaching,  research,  and  related  educa- 
tional activities  by  the  student  must  treat 
that  income  as  taxable.  Since  this  Income 
is  usually  extremely  low  and  is  really  de- 
signed as  a  form  of  financial  aid  to  enable 
students  to  continue  their  education  by 
meeting  part  of  the  cost  of  tuition,  room 
and  board.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  un- 
wise to  tax  this  income.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  which  would  exempt  a 
certain  amount  of  such  income  each 
month.  Young  doctors,  interning  in  hos- 
pitals, often  face  a  similar  and  related 
problem.  At  a  time  when  these  persons 
after  long  and  very  expensive  years  of 
training  have  to  go  through  further  years 
of  training  as  Interns,  their  Income  from 
the  hospital  in  which  they  are  interning 
is  occasionally  treated  as  taxable — even 
though  it  is  a  lower  income  than  they 
would  be  receiving  as  private  doctors  and 
is  a  part  of  their  educational  require- 
ment. 

ntrCATING     THS     lETAaOSI     AND     HAHSUAPPm 

Many  parents  of  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded children  have  asked  me  about  the 
tax  deductibility  of  the  educational  and 
training  expenses  of  these  children 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  September  18, 1970. 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  outlined  tax  p<dicy 
as  follows: 

Willie  onlliiary  education  is  not  medical 
cmre,  tile  coet  of  medical  care  includes  the 
ooet  of  attending  a  special  sctiool  for  a  men- 
tally or  ptiyslcally  handicapped  Individual  tf 
his  condlUon  is  such  that  the  reaourcee  ot 
the  IQatitutlon  for  allevlaung  sudi  menciU 
or  physical  handicap  are  a  principal  reason 
for  his  presence  there.  In  such  a  case,  the 
ooet  of  attending  such  a  special  school  will 
Include  the  cost  of  meals  and  lodging.  If  sup- 
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plied,  and  the  coat  o(  ordinary  educauon  fur- 
nished which  Is  Incidental  to  the  special 
services  furnished  by  the  school. 

Since  public  schools  reject  many  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children,  the 
parents  of  such  children  are  compelled 
to  imdergo  heavy  expenses  in  educating 
these  children  in  special  schools  which 
Involve  transportation  and  costly  train- 
ing. These  taxpayers  have  already  paid 
once  for  the  support  of  regular  educa- 
tional services.  They  should  certainly  be 
credited  for  such  extraordinary  expenses 
which  they  sustain  in  special  training 
which  can  lead  the  retarded  and  tlie 
handicapped  to  useful  and  productive 
lives. 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  is  helpful,  it  still  leaves  out  many 
legitimate  and  necessary  expenses.  For 
several  years  now,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  such  ex- 
penses. It  is  one  of  the  disappointments 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  that  this 
Idea  was  not  included.  I  will  continue  to 
work  In  this  area  In  the  new  Congress. 

LEVEl.  OF  rCDEBAl.  AID  VOS  KDOCATION 

I  would  also  like  to  state  for  the  rec- 
ord, that  I  have  supported  more  appro- 
priations for  educational  assistance  at  a 
level  designed  to  more  adequately  meet 
the  educational  crisis  faced  by  elemen- 
tary, secwdary,  and  higher  education.  I 
have  voted  twice  this  year  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  education  aid  funds. 
I  Iwlieve  that  such  vetoes  have  been 
shortsighted  and  unnecessary.  Invest- 
ment in  education  is  Investment  In 
America's  future.  There  are  other  pro- 
grams —  needless  subsidy  programs — 
which  should  be  cut  before  education  is 
cut 

TherC  must  be  a  greater  emphasis  in 
this  country  on  improved  and  quality  ed- 
ucation. In  this  regard,  although  Ohio 
has  many  fine  schools  and  colleges, 
I  have  often  been  disappointed  by  my 
State.  Cleveland  State  University's  In- 
stitute of  Urban  Studies  has  just  re- 
leased a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
State  of  Ohio's  programs  relative  to  pro- 
grams in  other  States.  The  results  are 
most  discouraging.  In  1969.  the  per  cap- 
it*  expenditure  In  Ohio  for  education 
was  $89.67.  The  U.S.  average  was  $135.05. 
Ohio  ranked  47th  in  the  Nation  in  this 
vital  area.  The  University's  researchers 
found  that  State  aid  per  pupil  was  far 
below  the  national  average,  spending  on 
capital  improvements  was  "unusually 
low,"  and  "the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  going  on  to  college  appeared 
to  be  well  below  the  national  average." 

The  study  pointed  out  that  while  Ohio 
usually  has  a  great  football  team  in  the 
Big  Ten.  the  other  Big  Ten  States 
granted  IB  percent  more  bachelor  de- 
grees per  capita  in  1967.  83  percent  more 
masters  degrees  per  capita,  and  116  per- 
cent more  doctoral  degrees  per  capita. 
For  each  student  enrolled  in  State  col- 
leges in  Ohio  compared  with  the  other 
Big  Ten  States.  Ohio  was  next  to  last  in 
the  ratio  of  faculty  to  students,  last  in 
professional  library  staff,  and  last  in 
number  of  National  Merit  scholars  en- 
rolled. 

The  very  existence  and  continuance  of 
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the  private  school  systems  of  Ohio  at  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  level  Is 
critically  threatened.  There  Is  grave 
doubt  that  all  of  these  fine  institutions 
which  provided  educational  quality  and 
choice  can  survive.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
our  distorted  priorities  should  result  in 
closing  school  doors  and  educational 
opportunities. 

As  we  move  mto  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological age,  Ohio's  and  America's 
greatness  will  depend  on  the  education 
of  each  of  its  citizens. 


CRY  A  UTTLE  FOR  ARIZONA:  THE 
LAND  NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RRPRKSESTATtVBS 

Tuesday,  September  22.  S970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  be- 
lieve, or  at  leaat  hope,  that  deep  within 
each  of  us  l5  an  Instinctive  love  of  nature. 

Few  individuals  have  spent  as  much 
of  their  lives  working  with  nature  as 
has  Ben  Avery,  veteran  outdoors  col- 
umnLst  and  reporter  for  the  Arizona  Re- 
public in  Phoenix. 

Devastating  floods  recently  tore 
through  fiome  of  our  t)eautiful  canyons 
in  Arizona.  Man  bad  subjected  some  of 
these  places  to  various  kinds  of  "treat- 
ment" in  accordance  with  "civilized" 
man's  efforts  to  dominate  nature  and 
mold  it  to  his  own  uses. 

Mr.  Avery  cries  out  a  warning,  power- 
ful and  moving.  We  ought  to  ponder 
what  he  has  to  say  and  not  let  his  be  a 
voice  in  the  wUdemess.  If  we  are  not 
careful  there  may  be  no  wilderness.  His 
column  of  September  13.  1970.  follows: 
Cry  a  Lrmx  ros  Akizoha;  the  Land 
Sexz>s  Help 
(By  Ben  Avery  1 

Pour  years  ago  we  were  saddened  by  what 
happened  to  Bright  Angel  and  Clear  creeks^ 
both  beautiful  trout  streams  ai  Che  bottom 
of  Orand  Canyon.  An  esttmaled  13  to  IS 
Inches  of  ratn  In  IS  hours  left  them  barren 
boulder  be<ls  without  shrub  or  tree  to  abade 
them. 

Wat«r  wizards  said:  "That  was  a  100-year 
flood— don't  worry." 

Today   we  must  all   cry  for  Tonto  creek. 

And  for  Horton.  and  shed  a  tear  or  two 
for  East  Verde,  Christopher,  and  Canyon 
creeks,  and  even  Uttle  Dick  Williams  creek, 
that  used  to  come  down  behind  the  Tonto 
Hatchery  and  harbor  a  few  brooklea. 

For  the  moat  [>art  they  are  barren  boulder 
be<ls  or  deep  canyons  where  fertile,  trM 
shaded  streams  once  flowed. 

A  Salt  River  Project  official  quipped  dur- 
ing a  conference  to  assess  the  flood:  "Even 
we  couldn  t  have  done  a  better  Job  of  re- 
moving phreatophytes." 

The  project  people  called  It  a  300-year 
Oood. 

I  say  "Hogwash." 

No  one  has  even  good  50-year  rainfall 
records  for  Arizona.  •  •   • 

Because  It  operates  under  a  political  sys- 
tem that  is  dominated  by  the  timber  Inter- 
ests, the  gracing  Interests,  and  the  mining 
interests  who  reap  their  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  lands. 

This  system  puts  very  Uttle  of  those  proflts 
back  Into  keeping  the  land  productive. 


X 
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1  have  lived  in  Arlaon*  more  than  a  half 
century  and  most  of  the  damage  we  now 
have  has  occurrwl  to  the  land  we  call  Ari- 
zona in  the  past  26  years. 

And  fai  too  much  of  it  has  been  done  pur- 
posely by  greedy  people  with  approval  and 
support  of  such  agencies  as  the  U.S  Ftweat 
Service  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalra  for 
the  enrichment  of  someone's  pocketbook 
without  regard  for  the  long-term  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTRASTING  VIEWS— AFTER  A 
YEAR'S   EaCPERIENCE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    K¥W    TOaK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 


Tonto  creek  and  Horton  cretk.  »nd  I>lcli         ™r-  street  Journal  contained  B 

WllUiuns  would  not  have  suHered  lO  greatly      day  5  Wall   °"e^'/°\;™f^i,„  "Z",  fj,, 
had  not  th.  "Hatchery  Plr."  «apt  ttxrough     proyocatl,;e  le_tter  to  the  editor  from  the 
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WeVe  not  at  aU  happy  that  tmemployment 
has  risen  or  that  Inflation  still  lingers  on. 
We  take  no  cheer  from  the  troubles  of  the 
housing  industry,  the  Penn  Central  Ttans- 
portaiion  Co.  and  the  stock  market.  It  hw 
indeed  been  a  rough  year. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Oalbralth  over- 
slrapUflcs  quite  a  bit  when  he  says  that  aU  ol 
the  difficulties  have  been  "more  or  leas  di- 
rectly traceable  to  reliance  on  monetary 
policy."  The  distinguished  Harvard  economist 
knows  better. 

To  start  with,  the  troubles  stem  partly  not 
from  a  wrong  choice  of  policy  but  from  a 
misapplication  of  It.  The  situation  a  year  ago 


that  area  a  few  months  ago,  'weU-known    economist.    Jo^   KenneUi  ^^^,^^^.„„ ^  „ , „, 

And  someone  should  ask  the  Forest  Service     Galbraith,   who  wished  to  know  U   Uie  (j^i^d  for  a  judicioufi  mix  of  fiscal  and  mone- 

what  It  and  the  Water  Users  have  been  doing     journal — alter  what  he  termed  "a  year  s  ^^^y  restraint,  but  m  recent  months  neither 

on  the  headwaters  of  Sycamore  creek  with     experience    with     worsening     inflation,  congress  nor  the  Administration  has  kept 

bulldozer  and  fire.  worsenine  unemployment,  coupled  with  the  fiscal  side  under  control. 

The  losses  to  the  sUtes  taxpayers  In  this      !u'*'^|,rrri--    Heoression      the    liquidity  In  the  circumstances  the  Federal  Reserve 

storm  m  these  areas  will  approach  »I  mlUlon.      ™.  ™J^"^J;*^^  and  SO  Syswm   apparently  felt   compelled   to  come 

AU  the  flahermen  have  left  of  Tonto  Hatch-      crisis,  the  stock  ^'^f"  J{)!?P.  *""  ^  down  hard  on  monetary  policy,  perhaps  too 

forth— had  changed  its  mind  abou*  "»e  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,  jj^g   y^^  ^^^^ 

past  need  for  "some  form  of  price  ana  p^t^  seventy  of  monetary  rcatraiat  un 

wage  restraint.*"  '"  "'  ^'" 

The  Journal's  editorial  reply  was  in 

the  negative  and  was  so  well  reasoned—  .     ,  ^      „ 

whether  one  fuUy  agrees  or  no^-that  it  o^urse.  a  year  ago  or  now^  *°<^"^*«^  ^=" 

wneuner  ""*■  J^'  "*  ,         .,     .  „g  form  of  price  and  wage  restraint  backed  by 

But  storm,  like  this  nave  been  wea.nerea      se«ned  ^^^  U»  «««^°/  ^an«'  ^he«  *°n=«   °'   '»* "   ^^   '^^\^    Galbraith  pre- 

wlfhout   devastation   in   other  p«ts   of   the      prepare   ^  J^^^^?  ,^^^.^"^^^1^^  sumably  means  formal  controls  of  the  Korean 

high  country  In  the  past  without  such  great      this  Issue   wiU   PJf  ^ °^  ^^f^ Jj™^  War  or  World  War  U  type. 

.  *  .  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  contrasting        perhaps  it's  paruy  our 


AU  the  fishermen  have  left 
cry  Is  a  shell — 

And  storms  Uk«  thU  can  l>«  expected  any 
year. 

Zn  some  cases  the  damage  they  cause — 
like  In  the  already  desert  vegetation  type  at 
the  bottom  of  Orand  Canyon — Is  unavoid- 
able. 

But  stornu  like  this  have  been  weathered 


doubtedly  did  Increase  the  liquidity  problems 
of  many  businesses. 

None  of  this  persuades  us  that  the  wiser 


We  had  aUt  Inches  of  rainfall  at  Sierra  viewTpoints.  Under  leave  granted,  then. 
Ancha  in  1961— before  "watershed  treatment  both  the  Galbraith  letter  and  the  edi- 
began" — In  one  storm. 

One   like   this   went   down    Canyon   creek 


some  10  years  before  that,  and  It  Just  dis- 
rupted fishing  for  a  year  or  two. 

But  the  land  is  taking  a  beating  in  Arlaona 
now  such  as  it  has  never  had  to  take  before. 
It  Is  taking  a  beating  from  too  many  peo- 
ple ..  .  too  many  vehicle*  and  roads  .  .  . 
too  much  logging  ...  It  had  it  long  ago 
from  overgrazing  .  .  .  and  It's  been  taking 
It  for  years  from  hot.  man-caused,  forest  fires 
that  leave  a  scorched  earth. 

AU  of  this  adds  up  to  Incompetent  manage- 


torial  response  are  here  set  forth : 
Editor.   Tht  Wall  Street  Journal: 

About  a  year  ago  in  a  rather  Mx>  lengthy 
letter  in  your  columns.  I  argued  that  the 
combination  of  monetary  policy  and  fiscal 
policy  on  which  the  Administration  was  rely- 
ing would  not  bring  adequately  high  em- 
ployment at  adequately  stable  prices.  On 
the  contrary,  though  few  could  believe  tiiat 
clrcimistjinoes  would  l>e  so  unkind,  we  could 
expect  only  serious  inflation,  serious  depres- 
sion or  some  dlsenchanUng  comblnaUon  of 
the  two.  The  reason,  of  course.  Is  the  power- 


ment  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  urge  j^  posiUon  which  strong  unions  and  strong 
of  private  land  owners  to  strip  their  land  of  corporations  now  have  in  the  economy  and 
. .  „_^-,-..^-  , ,„«..  *-.»  H„^fc-  ^^  tendency  for  their  price  and  wage  struc- 
tures to  react  on  each  other— at  least  In 
the  absence  of  extreme  underutUizaUon  of 
capacity  and  very  high  unemployment.  The 
concltislon.  unhappy  but  Inescstpable,  la  that 
the  economists'  work  Is  not  done.  The  mxxl- 
em  economy  requires  some  form  of  price 


timber  and  subdivide  for  every  last  fast  buck 
they  can  get  with  no  thought  of  the  next 
generation,  the  next  100  years,  or  the  next 
1.000. 

The  Forest  Service  people  are  not  incom- 
petent. The  service  ...  the  flsh  that  survived 

are  In  Roosevelt  Lake.  The  spring  la  builad ^    __^ 

under  30  feet  of  boulders   and   gravel,  the      and  wage  restraint  backed  by  force  of  law 


spring  box  and  300-feet  of  pipeline  gone.  A 
hatchery  residence  that  once  sat  on  the 
streambank.  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  20-lool 
gorge.  Its  septic  tank  alw>  in  Roosevelt  Lake 
or  somewhere. 

The  death  toU  makes  this  a  national 
dlaaster. 

I  Joat  want  to  ask  the  Salt  River  Project 
If  It  thinks  a  few  more  acre-feet  of  water 
are  worth  It? 

Thla  project  tin  roof  watershed  program 
cannot  help  but  produce  more  of  this  kind 
of  destruction. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Forest  Service  If  It  thinks 
"harvostlng"  every  possible  board-foot  of 
timber;  If  graelng  every  possible  domestic 
animal;  If  trying  to  provide  recreation  for 
every  possible  human  and  not  closing  the 
forests  because  of  fire  danger  untu  after  the 
disastrous  fires  begin  Is  worth  turning  Ari- 
zona Into  a  wasteland? 

And  I  hope  the  people  of  Arizona  will  look 
at  Tonto  creek  and  cry  a  Uttle.  then  make 
a  resolve. 

If  I  sound  bitter.  I  am.  I  camped  at  Kohl's 
Ranch  over  40  years  ago  when  there  was  no 
bridge  and  the  stream  had  not  been  damaged 
by  anything  ...  by  people  ...  by  roads  -  .  . 
by  timber  cutting  ...  by  fire. 
I  cry  a  little  for  Arizona  today. 


where   strong   unions   bargain   with   strong 
corporaUons. 

While  my  argument  was  not  Ill-received  oy 
your  readers  if  I  may  Judge  from  their  re- 
sponse. I  encountered  a  less  than  warm- 
hearted resctlon  from  your  editorial  writers. 
Their  conviction.  ImpUed  if  not  expUclt,  was 
that  conventional  measures  would  entirely 
guffloe. 

I  wonder  if  a  year's  experience  with  wors- 
ening inflation,  worsening  unemployment, 
coupled  with  the  housing  depression,  the 
liquidity  crisis,  the  stock  market  slump,  all 
more  or  less  directly  traceable  to  reliance  on 
monetary  policy,  has  mellowed  your  resist- 
ance to  a  more  rational  economic  policy.  Be- 
fore automattcally  reaffirming  your  earlier 
stand,  could  I  remind  you  of  the  large- 
hearted  reception  aU  religions  accord  to  the 
redeemed  sinner? 

John  KxNtnm  Galsraith. 

CAMBamcK,  Mass. 

A  Teaxs  ExpiarcNCx 
In  a  letter  elsewhere  on  this  page,  John 
Kenneth  Oalbralth  wonders  whether  the  past 
year's  experience  hasn't  altered  our  economic 
views.  Harrowing  aa  some  of  tiiat  exp«n«noe 
has  been,  we  have  to  rqdy  that  we  remain 
unreconstructed. 


-  biases  that  lead  us 
recolj  from  the  red  tape  and  extensive 
bureaucracy  implicit  in  that  ^proach.  But 
the  prospect  of  a  controlled  economy,  with 
Its  gray  markets,  shortages,  ration  stamps 
and  the  like.  Is  something  that  should  repel 
almost  anyone. 

If  the  controls  "work."  in  the  sense  that 
they  keep  wages  and  prices  down,  the  con- 
troLlers  take  over  the  task  of  assigning  the 
nation's  resources  of  manpower  and  materials 
to  certain  uses.  Even  If  they  attack  this  task 
with  the  best  wUl  in  the  world,  there's  no 
evidence  that  they  can  handle  it  as  efficiently 
and  effectively  as  an  old-faahloned  tree 
market. 

Also  worrisome  U  the  fact  that,  at  least  for 
many  politicians,  wage  and  price  controls  are 
not  supplements  to  reasonable  financial 
policy  but  substitutes  for  It.  Even  a  casual 
browser  through  the  Congressional  Record 
reads,  time  and  again,  bow  wage-price  curbs 
would  end  all  those  problems  of  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates. 

The  circumstance  the  nation  faced  a  year 
ago  was  not.  basically,  that  prices  and  wages 
were  high  and  rising:  It  was  ttiat  excesslTe 
demand  was  pushing  prices  and  wages  up.  A 
reliance  on  controls  alone,  no  matter  how 
well  administered,  would  have  set  the  stage 
for  a  later  wage-price  explosion  like  the  one 
that  followed  removal  of  controls  after  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  Oalbralth  is  certainly  right  when  he 
says  the  nation  must  deal  with  powerful 
unions  and  powerful  corporations,  although 
we  do  think  he  overestimates  the  ability  of 
unions  and  corporations  to  have  everything 
their  way.  no  matter  what's  happening  in  the 
economy.  At  some  point  companies  find  price 
increases  won't  stick,  and  unions  find  em- 
ployers accept  strikes  in  preference  to  exces- 
sive pay  boosts. 

The  way  to  deal  with  exceaalve  economie 
power  Is  not  to  set  uafflc  laws  for  It  but  to 
dimmish  it.  That  isn't  at  aU  easy  but.  m  the 
corporate  area,  we  stUl  believe  that  wise  anti- 
trust enforcement  can  control  abuses  of 
power  As  for  imions.  less  pro-labor  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  would  at  least  provide 
a  start  toward  reasonable  control. 

A  year  ago  there  was  so  much  air  m  the 
economy  that  oven  the  beat  possible  policies 
and  actions  would  not  have  worked  over- 
night. The  AdminlstraUon  surely  deserves 
some  credit  for  the  fact  that  unemployment 
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SO  far  hu  bean  lower  thmn  in  Mrllftr  po«t- 
WW  <)ecllnes.  thftt  Inflation  U  ftlovlng  fSown, 
that  the  ecoaom;  does  appear  to  be  e<lglQ8 
upward  once  again.  Some  eoonoinut«  even 
refuse  to  say  we've  had  a  recessloa. 

While  we  don't  applaud  %1X  the  Govern- 
ment'B  movea  In  the  past  year.  then,  neither 
can  we  label  them  total  failures.  In  Mr.  Oal- 
bralth'8  view  that  makes  us  unredeemed 
sinners,  and  we  will  probably  go  right  on 
resisting  conversion  to  controls. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  TO  AMERICA'S 
BANK  WOMEN.  AND  ONE  TO 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  mssointi 
IN  THE  BOiraE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  22,  2970 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 

a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  this 
momlng  to  participate  in  the  48th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Bank-Women.  Inc..  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  at  a  session  to  which 
Chairman  Wn.Bn»  D.  Mn.i.5.  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Sena- 
tor Cra«les  H.  Pxrct.  of  Ulinols:  and 
Senator  Johh  G.  Towm,  of  Texas,  were 
also  Invited  to  speak.  As  I  told  the  group. 
I  was  impressed  and  delighted  by  the 
growth  of  this  organization,  refiecting 
the  increasing  importance  of  women  In 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  Nation's 
bcmking  industry. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs.  I  devoted  much  of  my 
talk  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  legis- 
lative Issues  on  which  our  committee  has 
been  working,  and  said  that  In  thinking 
about  these  issues  in  preparation  for  my 
talk,  I  was  struck  by  the  degree  of  trust 
they  demonstrate  that  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  placed  in  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  the  public  should  be 
aware  of  it.  as  an  lUustration  of  the  co- 
heslveness  of  a  political  system  now  be- 
ing bruised  In  campaign  oratory. 

Descnbing  unprecedented  grants  of  au- 
thority we  have  made  to  the  President  in 
the  held  of  credit  regulation,  as  well  a.s  in 
other  areas.  I  added: 

Thus,  at  this  momeac  our  Uvea,  our  for- 
tunes, our  sacred  lionor.  and  (he  prlc«B  we 
can  charts  or  ba  charged  for  any  luxury  o« 
ncoeulty  &r«  all  In  the  President's  hands — 
and  he  should  ao  advise  his  Vloe  President. 

This  was  not — nor  was  It  Intended  to 
be — a  partisan  pollilcal  qieech.  but  did 
have  some  references  to  the  political 
scene,  and  to  legislative  and  economic  is- 
sues, which  may  perhaps  be  o!  Interest 
to  my  colleagues,  and  so  I  submit  the  text ' 
of  my  talk  for  inclusion  in  the  Rccors, 
as  follows : 
Anouss  «T  CoNcaaaawokSAir  LaoMoa  K.  Sm.- 

UTAN.    DVHOCXAT,    MamOXJMt.    ST    i^TW    AH- 

KUAt.   Cotnxtmoit    or   National   Aosocia- 
TTON  or  Bamk-Woickk.  MATn^^wxx  Hotel. 
10:30  A.M.,  TusazkAT.  SarTKMBZB  33.  1970 
I  am  truly  Unpreaaed  and  delighted  by  th« 
growth  and  stRngth   of  this  organlaatton. 
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because  X  can  remember  eo  well,  during  my 
career  as  a  business  training  school  director 
In  St.  XiOuls,  when  It  was  almost  Impossible 
to  and  a  woman  In  a  declsion-maJctng  posi- 
tion in  a  bank,  and  nearly  as  dUBcult  to  Ond 
one  working  In  any  posltlaa  which  involved 
being  "out  front"  and  dealing  directly  with 
the  public.  Now,  upon  entering  any  well-run 
bank,  you  are  met  by  a  battery  of  bright- 
eyed  women  efficiently  performing  tasks 
which  once  were  strictly  reaerved  for  the 
allegedly  more  businesslike  male.  The  baule 
/or  equality  in  the  banking  Industry  ti  cer- 
tainly far  from  won  but.  as  one  who  has 
watched  the  skirmishes  and  confrontations 
in  that  field.  I  am  pleased  to  see  here  so 
many  women  who  like  banking  enough  as  a 
career  to  train  themselves  to  handle  im- 
portant and  satisfymg  poslUons  in  that  field. 
As  more  and  more  women  master  the  skills 
of  the  banking  Industry  in  all  of  their  rami- 
fications, the  constant  search  for  qusUfled 
people  to  bring  unique  talents  to  dUScult 
Job*  will  Inevitably  result  In  more  women  in 
the  executive  offices  and  the  board  rooms.  5o 
go  to  ttt 

Economics  is  certainly  no  exact  sclenc* 
with  Immutable  laws  which  bring  about  fore- 
ordained consequences,  but  the  play  of  eco- 
nomic forces  has  neceealtated  many  changes 
m  banking,  as  In  all  other  professions,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  vast  expansions  La 
the  structure  of  the  economy  Itself.  So  any 
banker  type  who  "barrumphs"  that  this  is  a 
man's  business  Is  living  In  another  era — and 
so  Is  his  bank. 

Change  Ls  coming  so  fast  In  banking,  as  in 
other  fields,  too,  that  in  the  Houm  Com- 
mittee on  BanklT>e  and  Currency,  where 
most  legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  banking 
originates,  it  is  increasingly  dlfiVcult  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  legislation  which  only  af- 
fects banks,  and  that  which  does  not.  In 
fact,  very  little  legislation  that  touches  any 
part  of  the  American  or  International  econ- 
omies does  not  also  touch  yoiir  Industry, 
and  vice  versa. 

coMcaxas  nexus  mroKMxn  vmra  on 
orcaATiONa  or  xxwruto  laws 
And  that  is  true,  too.  In  legislation  han- 
dled by  other  committees  as  well,  from  the 
tax  bills  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  the  food  stamp  legislation  in 
the  reluctant  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

When  I  first  proposed  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  February.  1B54,  the  industries  which 
have  benefitted  most  from  the  food  stamp 
program  now  in  operation  were  either  op- 
poaed  to  It  outright,  or  completely  disinter- 
ested In  the  whole  subject.  Now  It  pumps 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  addi- 
tional food  purchasing  power  into  the 
budgets  of  low  Income  American  families — 
money  which  would  not  otherwise  be  spent 
for  food.  The  program  requires  participating 
families  to  continue  to  spend  what  they 
would  normally  be  expected  to  spend  for  food 
each  month,  but  enables  them  nevertheless 
Co  purchase  ruffteient  food — which  they 
could  not  otherwise  do.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country — and  this  Is  a  matter  of  local 
option — the  stamps  are  sold  to  the  partici- 
pants by  banks;  and  all  banks  in  participat- 
ing areas  must  accept  and  handle  the  food 
coupons  as  money  and  relay  them  back 
through  the  Federal  Keaerve  System.  So  I 
know  that  this  program  does  affect  your 
banks  and  perhaps  causes  you  problems  from 
time  to  time,  and  may  or  may  not  be  profit- 
able business  depending  upon  the  bank's  ar- 
rangement with  the  state  or  local  welfare 
autborltiea  It  Is  but  another  example  of  the 
Impact  on  every  bualnesa  of  Just  about  all 
aspects  of  the  public  bustness  of  legislation. 
Bence.  I  want  to  empbastse  to  you^^s  I 
do  to  all  specialized  profeoslonal  groups  I  talk 
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to — that  we  in  the  Congress  who  write  the 
laws  which  affect  your  profeaslonal  lives — as 
well  as  your  home  Uvea  and  your  activlUes  as 
consumers — want  nnd  constantly  need  In- 
formed suggestions  and  Ideas  and  comments 
and  crlUclanu.  on  the  laws  we  pass  on  their 
adnUnlstratlon  by  the  bureaucrats  to  whom 
we  entrxtst   thoee  responsibilities. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  received  many 
complaints  from  bankers  about  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act,  but  when  I  try  to  pin  them 
down  as  to  the  specinca  of  any  problems/.bey 
encounter  under  the  Act  or  under  Regulation 
Z.  I  am  often  told  merely  that  it  Is  Just  extra 
and  unnecessary  paperwork.  Perhaps  moet 
customers  dont  bother  to  look  at  the  disclo- 
sure BtatemenU;  enough  to  do.  however— X 
know  this  from  my  mall — to  convince  me 
that  It  ts  worth  the  trouble,  to  the  banks 
as  well  as  /or  the  consumer,  for  the  bank 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  lu  terms  com- 
pare with  those  of  competing  types  of  credit. 
Occasionally,  a  banker  will  admit  this  to  me. 
My  complaint  Is  that  the  banks  have  not 
been  active  enough  In  promoting  this  com- 
petitive advantage  which  they  often  enjoy  as 
a  result  of  full  disclosure  of  the  true  facta 
about  credit  costs.  Certainly  the  banks  ar« 
not  active  enough  In  explaining  to  consumam 
what  the  disclosures  really  mean  in  terms  of 
comparative  costs. 

Might  I  suggest  that  the  bank  womefs 
take  up  this  project  as  a  means  of  serving 
not  only  your  Industry  but  also  your  fellow 
coiuumers.  and  particularly  the  women  who 
use  bank  services.  Of  course,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous credit  terms  the  consumer  can 
ever  expect  to  Ond  are  those  which  involva 
paying  the  credit  charges  to  himself,  by  sav- 
ing up  in  odrance  for  any  expensive  pur- 
chase. But  this  la  apfiarently  such  an  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  when  I  persist  In  talk- 
ing about  It.  some  of  today's  young  people 
often  wonder  what  pre-blstorlc  era  I  cams 
out  of. 

The  good  things  of  today  and  tomorrow 
are  so  broadly  available  now,  merely  by  sign- 
ing one's  name  or  Bashing  a  plastic  card, 
that  yesterday's  virtues  of  thrift  and  sol- 
vency seem  outmoded — except  In  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts.  But  that's  a  different  story. 
paiviTK  iMDOsrar  DKcisiom  aryccT  ruauc's  . ' 

BTTSINESB 

In  mentioning  ttte  impact  upon  the  bank- 
ing Industry  of  a  program  so  far  removed 
from  traditional  banking  activities  as  the 
supplementary  feeding  of  undernourished 
Americana.  I  was  Illustrating  the  direct  con- 
sequences to  every  business  of  almost  any 
Act  of  Congress.  Similarly,  there  is  a  direct 
Impact  upon  every  family  by  private  indus- 
try policies,  too — and  we  feel  the  backwaah 
of  that  in  the  demands  we  receive  for  legisla- 
tive action  to  combat  the  often  undesirable 
public  or  private  consequences  of  decisions 
made  In  corporate  traardrooms  or  in  the 
banks  executive  offices.  If  I  were  to  try  to 
give  you  a  catalogue  of  these  Issues  today  as 
they  relate  to  poaslble  legislation,  it  would 
take  far  more  time  than  I  can  devote  or  you 
would  wish  to  endure  In  this  discussion.  For 
Instance,  there  are  deep,  deep  misgivings 
coming  through  to  us  In  Congress  about  the 
consequences  of  overextension  of  credit  to 
those  who  caimot  handle  it.  or  to  those  who 
misuse  It — or  steal  It.  There  la  a  companion 
concern  over  the  mechanical  or  human  bill- 
ing errors  which  turn  a  computerlaed  credit 
account  into  a  personal  financial  nightmare, 
baaad  on  an  almost  frantic  fear  that  the 
errors  might  ruin  one's  credit  standing:  there 
has  been  mounting  despair  by  the  home- 
building  Industry  over  the  level  of  interest 
rates  and  lu  effect  upon  home-buying  capa- 
bilities— for  all  except  the  wealthy  or  those 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  ftdersl  bouslnc 
subsidies. 
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Th«e  V  some  of  many  very  real  prob. 
lems  to  millions  of  Americans.  We  are  strug- 
gling in  the  Congieaa  with  a  variety  of  pro. 
poaed  solutions,  because  the  public  inslsta 
upon  having  workable  soluUons  provided  by 
«imeone— If  not  by  business  ItseU.  then  by 
government,  because  government  has  proudly 
indicated  to  the  public  that  the  high  costs 
of  money  which  create  many  of  these  prob- 
lems were  deliberately  programmed  mio  the 
economic  system  by  government  policy,  as  a 
means  of  fighting  the  danger  of  Inflation. 
Before  money  got  Ught  and  high  m  coat,  bill 
collecting  was  •  leas  tr«ntlc  operation— the 
dunning  lettera  did  not  start  so  quickly  or 
become  so  threatening  so  fast. 

THE   GaXICLU*B   W   COMTTrTtMaKD  aXLLIWO 

rrarxMa 

Truth  In  Lending  went  Into  effect  Just  at 
the  time  the  money  crunch  was  squeezing 
down  hardest,  and  many  consumers  still  are 
under  the  Impreaalon  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Truth  In  Lending  law  which  re- 
quired department  store*,  for  Instance,  to 
give  up  their  no-Interest  30  day  accounts  on 
July  1,  IBSe,  and  tr«nafer  all  such  accounts 
over  to  revolving  credit  with  an  la  percent 
snnual  rate  finance  charge  tor  late  payments 
Furthermore,  many  consumer*  came  to  be- 
lieve that  the  law  requires  thoee  stores  to 
use  the  beglnlng-ol-the-month  rather  than 
the  end-of-the-month  balance  on  which  to 
base  the  IS'V .  because  so  many  storeo  adopted 
that  policy  as  of  July  1,  ISBB  Eventually,  we 
will  probably  get  enough  Information  out  to 
the  public— although  so  far.  as  I  said,  the 
facts  about  Truth  In  Lending  have  still  not 
been  pubUclMd  sufflclently — but  eventually 
consume™  wUl  know  that  It  l»  not  the  law 
which  sets  these  credit  charges  but  rather 
the  fact  that  It  preaenUy  costs  a  very  great 
deal  to  use  someone  else's  money  to  Indulge 
yourself  In  »  purchase  you  cannot  allord  to 
pay  for  right  now.  Easy  credit,  of  course.  Is 
easy  today  only  for  thoae  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  repaying  It. 

In  the  meantime,  ss  the  computerization  of 
billing  mulUpllM,  along  with  the  computerl- 
aatlon  of  evervthlng  else,  the  gremlins  which 
were  first  discovered  by  airplane  pUots  during 
World  War  n  as  InvUlble  bugs  making  all 
mechanical  contraptions  go  wrong  are  now 
nesting  In  the  credit  Industry's  computera — 
entering  wrong  amounts  or  charging  the 
right  amounts  to  the  wrong  pereons.  The  pre- 
vailing fear  among  moat  consumers  who  write 
to  me  about  this  problem  Is,  as  I  Indicated, 
not  so  much  that  some  legal  proceas  might 
torcc  them  to  pay  debts  they  don't  owe  but 
rather  that  failure  to  pay  a  compulerUed  bUl 
which  Is  disputed  or  clearly  wrong  wUl  ruin 
their  credit  rating  and  cause  them  great 
harm  In  applying  for  a  mortgage,  or  other 
credit,  or  for  employment,  or  Insurance. 

It  is  a  valid  fear,  as  the  hearings  of  my  snb- 
oommlttee  on  the  proposed  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porung  bm,  which  I  call  the  "Oood  Name" 
Protection  Act,  fully  documented.  We  are 
well  along  toward  enactment  of  legislation 
which  wUl  reduce  or  ellmliute  this  fear  by 
permitting  access  by  the  consumers  Involved 
to  the  InformaUon  in  their  credit  fllee  main- 
tained by  firms  engaged  In  the  buslnes  of 
selling  personal  financial  or  character  data 
to  prospective  employers,  Insuwra  or  to  cred- 
Itora  offering  consumer  types  of  credit  and 
teeldantlal  real  estate  credit,  not  hiisllilHi 
credit. 


ir  TOO  CAinSOT  BKACH   "l«a.  OAK"  ASK  Foa 
"HB.    MAHOaAWT" 

The  farther  away  the  cotuumer  gets  from 
deallT'g  with  human  beings  Instead  of  ma- 
chines, the  more  likely  errors  seem  to  occur 
to  his  credit  aooounu.  One  large  credit  card 
operaUon  maile  It  almost  unposalble  for  a 
eustomsv  to  talk  to  or  contact  an  Individ- 
ual who  might  be  able  to  set  a  disputed  ac- 
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count  straight.  It  did  so  by  sending  out  Its 
dunning  letter  In  the  names  of  fictitious  em- 
ployes— using  what  It  called  -desk  namea  . 
One  such  "desk  name "  I  dUcovered  was  for 
■Mr.  Oak."  „   . 

If  "Mr  Oak "  was  not  to  when  you  called 
looa  distance,  apparently  you  were  then 
supposed  to  ask  lor  "Mr.  Steele"  or  "Mr. 
Walnut'  or  perhaps  "Mr,  Mahogany."  Busl- 
neas  should  never  become  so  big  and  Imper- 
sonal that  a  complaining  customer  U  re- 
duced to  talking  only  to  the  company"B 
switchboard  operator — or  to  himself. 

In  your  banks.  I  hope  you  wUl  Impress 
upon  top  management  that  the  pleasant 
voice  of  a  real  person  able  to  straighten  out 
a  cosapany  mistake  or  make  a  dldslon  Is 
still  the  most  effective  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  device  the  bank  can  have.  An 
IntelUgent  woman,  I  might  add.  Is  better  at 
this  assignment  than  anyone  the  bank 
could  find  The  need  for  such  aasutance  la 
particularly  unportant  in  the  consumer 
credit  field.  Including  your  bank  credit  card 
acUvlUee.  Don't  make  your  customers  write 
to  their  Congressmen  or  Congreeawomen  to 
get  a  »31  account,  or  even  a  a310  account, 
straightened  out  after  a  computer,  or  the 
pereon  feeding  the  computer,  goofed  In  deb- 
iting one  peraon's  Item  to  another  person. 
The  Intensity  of  public  aggravation  over  this 
Is  so  great  that  we  now  have  pending  before 
us  bllla  to  require  the  oomputers  to  teU 
the  truth— or  else— In  effect  making  a  Fed- 
eral case  out  of  a  deparunent  store  or  credit 
card  bllUng  error. 

The  consumer  has  been  fieilng  his  mus- 
clea— or  her  muscles— quite  a  bit  Utely,  and 
enjoys  the  consternation  this  seems  to  be 
causing  In  all  circles  of  business.  Congress. 
of  course,  la  not  about  to  put  businessmen 
In  laU  for  sending  out  an  occasional  wrong 
bill,  but  somebody  at  the  billing  end  should 
begin  to  take  the  complaints  much  more 
seriously  than  credltora  have  been  doing,  and 
show  a  bit  more  humility  during  the  time 
It  takes  to  straighten  out  the  errors.  As  con- 
sumers keep  teUlng  us.  they  leel  their  most 
precious  possession— their  reputaUon— U  at 
stake.  And  they  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  Impugn  their  good  names. 

BSOAD    POWSaS   CIVBN    TO    tttBUDKttT   NIXOM 

Membcri  of  Congress  are  particularly  oon- 
adous  of  people's  concern  about  their  repu- 
tations right  now  because,  of  comae,  our 
own  poutlcal  reputations  are  very  much  at 
stake  lu  this  bl-ennlal  period  of  American 
campaign  bloodletting,  when  all  tSS  seats 
In  the  Bouse  and  one-lhlrd  of  those  In  the 
Senate  are  being  voted  on.  If  I  may  be  In- 
dulged In  a  lew  remarks  on  thU  matter,  I 
win  try  to  be  objective  In  my  commentt. 
They  are  prompted  not  by  partisan  con- 
siderations but  by  the  fact  that  In  prepar- 
ing to  meet  BTlth  you  this  moralng.  and 
thua  In  thinking  about  some  oC  the  lasuca 
which  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  In  this  Congress, 
which  I  thought  would  be  of  particular  In- 
terest to  the  women  In  banking.  I  was  struck 
by  the  degree  of  truat  a  DemocraUc  Con- 
gnss  has  placed  in  a  Republican  pressldent. 
and  I  think  the  public  should  be  aware  of 

It as  an  Ulustrauon  of  the  oobeslvenesa  of 

a  poimcal  system  now  being  bruised  in  the 
CAnipslgn  oratory. 

To  help  in  the  fight  against  infUtlon,  tve 
suooesafully  InlUated  In  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee lagUJatlon,  now  on  the  books,  to 
give  the  President  a  power  no  other  Prealdent 
has  ever  had.  to  Instruct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  Impose  Fsderal  controls  over 
all  forms  of  credit — busmsas  credit,  Inolod- 
Ing  commercial  paper,  aa  »"ell  as  all  fomu 
of  consumer  and  real  estate  credit.  And  we 
also  gave  him  the  power  between  now  and 
next  F*»jruary  to  control,  at  levels  prevail- 
ing last  May,  any  prfce,  any  wage,  any  sal- 
ary or  any  rent. 
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Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  the  President 
neither  asked  for  nor  wanted  these  far- 
reaching  economic  powers,  and  the  f»ci  that 
many  who  opposed  these  grants  of  outborlty 
maintained  we  were  enacting  them  only  to 
•mbarraas  the  President  so  that  we  could 
berate  htm  poUOcally  for  not  using  them— 
which  was  certainly  not  my  purpoee  in  in- 
itiating the  credit  control  legislation — the 
reality  of  the  situation  Is  that  this  President 
now  has  more  leeway  In  making  econosnlc 
decisions  than  any  President  ever  had  before 
blm. 

Any  power  which  the  Congress  extends  to 
a  President.  Congress  can  laWr  take  away,  so 
there  la  always  a  strong  check  on  Urespon- 
slbillty.  But,  as  In  so  many  areas  of  Preal- 
dentlal  autiiorlty— particularly  in  the  tiac  of 
atomic  weapons — the  powers  of  the  Whlta  = 
House  are  fateful  and  awesome  onea,  and  rest 
on  the  convlcuon  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  BejM-eaentataves  In  the  Oongreea 
Lhat  Presldenu  should  either  be  trustwiMiJiy 
or  impeached. 

assTmAnrr  aifn  HOicasTT  ih  poLmcAi.  DrsATxs 
Thxis,  at  this  moment,  our  Uvea,  our  fw- 
tunes.  our  sacred  honor,  and  the  prices  we 
can  charge  or  be  charged  for  any  luxury  or 
necessity  are  all  In  the  President's  hands — 
and  he  should  so  advise  his  Vice  President. 

Some  Amertcani  m  acad«mc  circles.  I  Just 
read,  are  presently  engaged  In  drafUng  a  new 
U.S-  Constitution  from  scratch^ — a  brand  new 
concept  of  American  government;  some 
prominent  Members  of  Congress  are  trying  to 
amend  the  one  wc  have  in  numerous  Impor- 
tant respects — the  Senate  Is  about  to  debaU 
several  propoaed  amendmenu;  and  some 
Americans  want  to  get  rid  of  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon  entirely,  or  anything  like  It,  and  have 
anarchy.  But  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
amaseed  a  body  of  laws  which  place  us  Ut- 
eraUy  lu  the  hands  of  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States,  for  good  or  for  ill  I  think  most 
of  us.  Including  Members  of  Congress,  are 
willing  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  and  encourage 
and  advUe  him  in  doing  his  Job  in  s  manner 
which  will  best  serve  all  of  us.  even  though 
we  do  not  always  agree  wltii  what  he  chooses 
to  do. 

Our  poutlcal  discussions,  therefore,  ahould 
be  and  must  be  directed  toward  policies 
which  we  think  sre  right  or  wrong,  rather 
than  on  charges  of  vUlainy  and  treason,  or  on 
attempu  at  character  assasslnatton  and  ven- 
geance. I  say  this  as  a  Democrat,  of  course, 
but  I  mean  it  as  an  American  de^ly  con- 
cerned over  the  renewed  trend  In  this  coun- 
try toward  poUUcal  deroouology. 

The  Ctemocrau  in  Congress  can  hardly  pic- 
ture President  Mxon  as  "a  fascist  dema- 
gogue" or  his  top  administrators  in  the  gov- 
ernment aa  Ylght  wing  fanatics"  without 
exposing  Duraelves  !n  turn  to  pubUc  ridicule 
for  giving  to  such  an  Administration  the 
greatest  powers  any  President  has  ever  had  to 
determine  every  aspect  of  our  dally  lives.  In- 
cluding our  survival.  We  have  literally  placed 
cur  trust  In  the  office  of  Prealdent,  as  well  as 
In  God.  and  we  must  therefore  credit  the 
Prwldent  with  wanting  to  act  responsibly. 
In  return  the  AdmlnistraUon's  official  famUy 
aiiould  credit  us  with  slmUar  motives. 

There  Is  a  multitude  of  contitiveralal  Is- 
sues which  can  legitimately  be  argued  In  thU 
campaign,  and  Obey  ahould  be  argued  as  vig- 
orously as  poBslhle  by  Uioae  who  are  running, 
and  by  their  reapecuve  supporters.  But  there 
la  a  duty  upon  you  and  upon  other  Informad 
cltlaens  to  demand  lhat  the  campaigneea 
who  seek  your  votes  or  your  contributions, 
do  not  rewrite  or  Invent  history  In  dlsciisstng 
thoee  legitimate  Issuea.  Tht  biggest  reaponsl- 
bUlty  of  all  rests  with  the  communications 
Industry  for  assuring  truthful,  or  at  least 
najonahly  factual,  dlscuasloru  of  the  issues, 
ao  that  an  unfair  charge  or  deliberately  de- 
oepuve  cUim  by  or  attack  on.  a  caadl^M 
Lb  quickly  but  carefully  analysed  by  the  pri* 
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uid  oUker  madlft  In  temu  of  awertalnable 
racti. 

KXXFtNG   THK   BSCOSD    B«ASOK*«LT    ACCUa*TS 

I^)r  m4t»nce,  I  ttaint  many  of  the  declalons 
ot  the  Ntxon  Admlnutrauon  which  foBt«red 
record  high  interest  raiea  and  tight  money — 
while  perh&pa  beneflclEl  for  the  short  run 
for  b«nk^ — have  been  dUastroua  for  the  peo- 
ple the  banlcs  are  chartered  to  serve,  that  la 
business  and  consumers.  And  In  my  cam- 
paign. I  intend  to  say  ao. 

When  Mr  David  Rockeleller  writes  our 
Committee  Chairman  that  bank*  would  love 
to  do  what  Mj  Patman  suggests,  and  tliat  la, 
reduce  the  prime  rate  to  e^::  .  and  would  do 
so  quickly  If  only  Congress  would  stop  in- 
datlon.  Boroc  of  us  of  course  take  this  with 
a  pound,  or  even  a  ton  of  &alt.  This  dlqiut« 
u.  of  course,  a  Ultimate  area  of  political 
disagreement.  Ehit  there  should  be  sufficient 
faces  given  in  any  political  discussion  of  such 
an  issue  to  enable  the  machinist's  wife  in 
Da\ton  who  cannot  buy  a  home,  or  the  buei- 
nessn^an  paying  14  "c  or  16*^1  or  more  for  nec- 
essary loans  to  keep  his  business  going,  to 
be  able  to  determine  trho  did  ichat  to  make 
rales  so  high,  and  'lote  we  can  bring  Ihem 
down  Can  we  use  our  influence,  in  the  re- 
spective political  parties,  and  In  the  business 
community  and  with  the  communications 
industry,  io  achieve  this  kind  of  debate  on 
all  of  the  major  Issues? 

Despite  Vice  President  Agnew's  warnings 
to  press  and  television  against  "instant  anal- 
ysis" of  Presidential  speeches  or  other  pol- 
icy sUiwnents.  the  fact  is  that  the  public 
dues  need  as  much  analysis  and  comment 
and  discussion  and  evaluation  as  informed 
oheervers  can  provide,  and  they  need  n  as 
close  to  the  time  of  the  original  statement  as 
poacrtbte.  The  key  word  there  is  "informed" 
anaiysls,  and  that  is  not  always  completely 
objective  nor  can  it  always  be  completely 
ob]eeUve.  But  it  should  be  fair,  and  above  aU, 
honeat.  With  the  expanded  ^ace  now  tJdng 
devoted  by  new^apers  for  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor and  the  added  time  being  given  by  radio 
for  comments  from  Individual  citizens  on 
public  is^Tues.  there  Is  an  avenue  available 
to  any  informed  citizen  In  helping  to  set  the 
record  straight  whenever  you  know  false  or 
deceptive  "facts'*  are  being  given.  Too  don't 
have  to  t>e  "in-  politics  to  do  that — you  Just 
have  to  be  aware  of  the  Importance  to  you, 
and  to  this  entire  country,  of  the  machinery 
of  government  and  of  the  political  pnxesa 
which  makes  our  government  poaslble.  Thank 
yotj. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  COMMENDA- 
TION FOR  THE  STANLEY  H.  KAP- 
LAN EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OP  NIW   TomK 

DJ  THE  RODSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impor- 
tance of  higher  education  in  our  society 
is  recognized  by  every  Member  of  thia 
body  and  by  every  responsible  community 
leader  in  the  Nation,  no  matter  what  his 
or  her  political  beliefs.  It  is  necessary 
for  more  and  more  of  our  young  people 
to  receive  a  full  college  training  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  technology  of  modem 
living  and  to  deal  with  tlie  complicated 
.sociological  problems  which  now  face  us. 
Fortunately,  a  college  education  a  now 
available  to  many  leenagera  from  lower 
economic  levels  who  heretofore  were  un- 
able to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school. 
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However,  we  still  have  a  disturbingly 
large  number  of  young  people  who  would 
Uke  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  com- 
plete college  education  but  who  cannot 
qualify  for  admissilon  to  accredited  in- 
stitutions or  are  forced  to  drop  out  after 
a  year  or  two.  In  this  regard,  special  com- 
mendation is  due  the  Stanley  H.  Kap- 
lan Educational  Center,  which  is  based 
in  the  Platbush  section  of  Brooklyn. 
N.y..  and  has  branches  throughout  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region.  The  Kap- 
lan Center,  wluch  is  now  m  its  32d  year 
and  Is  the  oldest  and  largest  coaching 
and  tutorial  institution  in  New  York,  has 
had  an  unparalleled  record  of  achieve- 
ment. It  has  achieved  a  nationwide  repu- 
tation, witli  students  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  countir  to  enroll  at  the 
Brooklyn  center.  It  now  boasts  an  army 
of  over  35.000  "alumni" — physicians, 
dentists,  lawyers,  engineers,  accountants, 
architects,  teachers,  social  workers,  psy- 
chologists, pharmacists — to  mention  but 
a  few.  These  professional  men  and  wom- 
en are  making  Important  contributions 
to  our  city.  State,  and  Nation.  Thousands 
of  letters  express  their  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Kaplan  for  helping  them  'get 
started." 

The  press  has  praised  the  Kaplan  Cen- 
ter for  its  excellent  record  in  motivating 
students  to  pass  the  New  York  State 
regents'  examinations  and  helping  a 
great  many  of  them  to  win  state  scholar- 
ships and  scholarships  to  private  univer- 
sities. Newsday's  weekend  magazine  de- 
scribed Mr.  Kaplan  as  a  "master  tutor 
whose  mnovative  methods  dissolve  the 
psychological  blocks  that  frustrate  the 
underachiever."  Seventeen  magazine 
lauded  his  center  for  \\&  'umque  record 
of  success "  in  helping  students  to  sub- 
stantially improve  their  scores  on  the 
Student  Achievement  Tests — college 
boards.  Often,  this  improvement  has 
heen  reflected  in  SAT  scores  raised  by 
hundreds  of  points.  The  improved  scores 
have  prevented  students  from  being  con- 
signed to  a  dead-end  in  life  and  helped 
them  find  the  road  to  personal  and  com- 
munity fulfillment. 

The  dramatic  Increases  in  SAT  scores 
eHected  through  the  Kaplan  Center  are 
not  the  outgrowth  of  cramming  sessions 
but  rather  result  from  unique,  pioneer- 
ing programs  which  sharpen  verbal  and 
mathematical  skills.  Reports  from  Kap- 
lan "alumni"  have  shown  that  improve- 
ment in  skills  is  not  ot  the  short-term 
variety  but  rather  is  maintained 
throughout  their  college  life.  Thus,  tlie 
sharpening  process  of  the  Kaplan  Cen- 
ter helps  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of  drop- 
ping out  which  victimizes  so  many  col- 
lege students.  The  Kaplan  Center  has 
long  recognized  that  while  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  help  a  deserving  young  person 
get  Into  college  It  Is  even  more  Important 
to  bring  his  learning  capacity  up  to  the 
point  where  he  can  handle  college  work 
and  is  able  to  realize  the  full  benefits 
ttiat  a  college  education  can  provide.  A 
short-lived  program  which  helps  a  stu- 
dent crash  a  college  admissions  barrier 
but  does  not  prep&re  him  to  cope  with 
the  requirements  for  remaining  in  col- 
lege perpetrates  a  cruel  injustice  on  the 
young  man  or  woman  in  question. 
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As  a  pioneering  tutor,  Mr.  Kaplan  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that  there 
are  many  young  people  who  have  an  ex- 
cellent potential  for  learning  but  who  are 
unable  to  exploit  this  potential — for  psy- 
chological or  other  reasons — In  the 
milieu  of  large  elementary  and  high 
school  classrooms.  His  specialized,  per- 
sonalized methods  of  coaching  which 
have  helped  underachievers  Ijecome  true 
achievers  have  motivated  many  centers 
of  learning  to  reevaluate  and  Improve 
traditional  teaching  methods. 

In  the  day  of  commercialization  of  ed- 
ucational tutoring  it  is  refreshing  to  take 
note  of  a  dedicated  teacher  who  estab- 
lishes an  individual  rapport  with  each  of 
his  students.  Mr.  Kaplan's  understand- 
ing of  students  of  dillerent  generations  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
young  people  now  being  helped  by  his 
center  are  the  children  of  students  he 
coached  in  an  earlier  day.  The  former 
students  send  the  present  students  to  the 
center  with  the  request  that  "you  do  for 
my  child  wliat  you  did  for  me — I  can't 
ask  for  anything  more."  There  may  be 
a  generation  gap  in  certain  aspects  of  our 
naUonal  life  but  not  where  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Education  Is  one  of  the  vital  keys  to 
solving  the  ills  of  mankind.  The  Kaplan 
Educational  Center  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  education  for 
more  than  three  decades.  On  this  occa- 
sion of  the  32d  anniver.mry  of  the  center, 
therefore,  1  offer  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice to  our  young  people. 


THE  HOUSING  CRISIS  HITS  MIDDLB 
AMERICAN  FAMILIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  HEPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  housing  crisis  under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  has  be- 
come so  bad  that  over  half  the  Nation's 
population  caimot  buy  a  house  or  live 
in  an  apartment  that  is  big  enough  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  median  price  of  all  conventionally 
built  new  homes  now  being  offered  for 
sale  Is  about  t27,000 — yet  nearly  half  of 
all  American  families  carmot  afford 
more  than  $15,000.  Not  only  is  it  becom- 
ing close  to  impossible  to  find  a  middle- 
priced  house,  housing  In  all  price  ranges 
is  becoming  scarcer. 

Housing  starts  have  declined  from  1.9 
million  In  January  1969  to  1.35  In  June 
1970.  The  January-June  1970  housing 
starts  are  20  percent  below  the  same 
period/in  1969.  Less  than  IVi  million 
units  ^ere  completed  during  1969.  With 
an  s^timated  current  backlog  of  26 
miUlpn  units  we  have  fallen  more  than 
one-half  behind  the  goals  set  In  the  19«8 
Housing  Act. 

With  current  high  Interest  rates  and 
costs,  most  families  are  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market.  A  $20,000  home  today 
with  a  30-year  mortgage  costs  the  buyer 
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,35.000  in  interest  charges  alone.  And    «~.^.'-^rti.?i'^"f'1k""J'Je'^: 


this  Is  not  money  that  goes  to  the  builder 
or  the  worker  but  to  the  lender. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  September  7.  1970,  shows  how 
one  family  from  Taylor,  Mich.,  was 
caught  In  this  housing  bind.  I  Insert  this 
article  In  the  Rbcord  because  It  shows  In 
a  personal  way  what  la  happening  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  all  across  this  coun- 
try under  the  odmlnlstratlon's  housing 
policy 


and  $70  to  pamt  tiie  inside 

caUAe  it  hu  no  InsulatloD,  xhey  expect  Mgh 

Heating  buis  this  winter. 

"We  Have  been  tlUnklng  »bout  adoptuig 
a  boy,"  said  Wmllcar.  "but  I  doubt  the 
adoption  agency  would  approve  because  we 
wouldn't  liave  a  separate  room  for  iiim." 

Tbe  Walkers  ore  not  pleased  with  their 
tiouse,  but  they  are  not  bitter  and  say  they 
don't  mind  working  long  hours  to  provide  for 
themselvee.  They  wonder,  however,  how  some 
people  with  less  means  can  finance  better 
houses    with    government    assistance,    wlille 
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and  capsules  wltb  Increasingly  higher  con- 
centratlotu  of  vltamlna  until  the  amounts 
being  furnlahcd  were  far  greater  than  needed 
by  normfll  persons.  They  put  minerals  in 
the  vltaznln  pills  and  the  ctory  was  repeated. 
A  multiplicity  of  Ingredients  was  added  until 
the  average  consumer  could  hardly  tzpect  to 
make  a  wise  choice  when  he  went  to  ttM 
store  for  vltamin-mlnenil  capsuloe.  Then,  of 
course,  came  the  door-to-door  peddlers  wlio 
further  confused  the  picture  with  their  ex- 
travagant claim*  for  medical  benefit. 

The   Pood   and   Drug   Administration   has 
been  given  specific  authority  to  regulate  this 


^^oaPAMtLTlsCAOCHTiNAHoMa-BuTiNo  they  couldn't "^t" mortgage  approval  for  a     area.   Section   403(J)    of   the   Federal   Food, 

Tan-OR  FAMtLT  13  ^*^^^  IN  A  no  ^^/^  expensive  house  which  they  felt  able      Drug,  and  Cosnetic  Act  sUt«  that 

/««  ir-rt,  fc*irfrti-f«ni  to  afford,  even  at  9  percent  interest. 

(By  Kent  Mlddleton)  ^^  i«  no  one  reason  for  the  Walkeia'— 

A  Taylor  father.  Doyle  Walker,  packages  ^^^    many   other   middle    Americans'— pre- 

copper  tubing  from  nUdntght  to  8  a.m..  six  ^ncament. 

days  a  week,  and  pay*  •164-a-monih  mort-         inflation     and    Increased    demand    have 

gage  installments  on  a  house  he  and  his  wife  jux^p^  the  ooet  of  housing.  The  Walkers' 


don't  like 

If  he  made  less  money,  he  could  finance  a 
better  house. 

The  Walker  family,  like  many  solid,  modest 
American  fanillles.  Is  pinched  by  Inflation 
and  high  interest  rates. 

They  are  plagued  by  what  they  consider  a 
social  injustice.  They  are  too  well  oB  for  fed- 
eral assistance,  but  not  wealthy  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  legal  loopholes  and  exemp- 
tions. 

With  the  birth  of  their  only  child.  Cynthia. 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  Walkers  were 
cramped  In  tbe  one-bedroom,  upstairs  flat 
they  then  ocoupled  In  Blver  Rouge. 

They  found  a  three- bedroom,  fuil-baso- 
ment  house  in  Dearborn  Heights  for  •17,500 
and  were  prepared  to  pay  »l6a  a  month  for 
It.  But  they  could  not  qualify  for  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA>  insured 
mortgage  under  section  303  of  the  national 
housing  set. 

Walker's  •142  weekly  gross  salary  plus  »23 
a  week  average  overtime,  was  too  low  for  ap- 
proval. Generally,  under  section  203.  a  fam- 
ily's weekly  gross  income  must  at  least  equal 
the  proposed  monthly  mortgage  payment. 

In  September,  the  Walkers  investigated  a 
federally  assisted  mortgage  plan  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families-  Under  section  235 
of  the  housing  act,  the  government  pays  part 
of  the  interest  on  a  mortgage — depending  on 
family  income — for  houses  coating  up  to  Wl.- 
000  In  some  areas. 

With  this  plan,  closing  costs,  plus  the  first 
year's  insurance  and  taxes — often  •600  to 
•1,000 — can  be  Incorporated  into  the  mort- 
gage. 

But  Walker's  annual  Income  of  •8.600  In- 
cluding overtime,  was  too  high  to  get  mort- 
gage approval  under  section  235.  To  qualify 
for  a  federally  assuted  mortgage  under  tbe 
section,  a  family  of  three  In  Wayne  County 
can't  earn  more  than  •7.020. 

For  example,  one  Detroit  family  of  three 
with  an  income  of  •fl.OOO  Is  buying  a  »30,000 
house  with  jaoe  monthly  installmenta.  The 
family  pays  •130  per  month;  the  federal 
government  pays  the  rest. 

By  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  Walkers  felt 
they  had  to  leave  their  small  flat.  Cynthia 
was  getting  bigger,  and  very  mobile. 

To  boost  the  family  income.  Mrs.  Walker 
took  a  Job  three  days  a  week  for  •60  at  a  car 
auction.  They  picked  a  »14^00  house,  smaller 
and  more  cheaply  constructed  then  they 
wanted,  which  was  approved  for  a  30-year 
mortgage,  at  8^   percent  interest  plus  a 


poorly  finlahed  •14,500  house  was  built  13 
years  ago  for  •7,000. 

Tight  money  poUdee  have  forced  mortgage 
interest  rates  frcmi  6V»  percent  in  1966  to 
8^  percent  now. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  guide- 
lines for  FHA  assistance  are  flexible,  but 
funds  are  limited  and  thousands  of  famlllae 
are  In  greater  need  than  the  Walkers. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  30  years,  they  can  an- 
ticipate paying  ^154  a  month  for  a  house 
they  do  not  reaUy  like  bocauae  tJiey  an  too 
rich  for  help  and.  in  their  worta.  "too  poor 
to  argue." 


FAD  DIETS  AND  POOD  MYTHS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NBW   TOtJE 
IN  THE  BOtJSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVBS 

Tttesday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  Included  In  the  Beco«d  statements  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaogi) 
and  I  received  at  a  hearing  on  fad  diets 
and  food  mytiis  in  New  York  City  on 
September  8.  In  addition  to  those  who 
came  to  the  hearing,  we  received  8  num- 
ber of  statements  from  interested  indi- 
viduals who  could  not  be  present.  Today 
I  would  like  to  include  several  of  those 
submitted  statements  In  the  Recoko  and 
I  shall  Include  the  remaining  statements 
tomorrow. 

The  statements  follow: 
grAXacKNT  OF  TH»  Pooo  anh  DauG  Amsnns- 
raATioN.  Public  Hialth  Snvicx,  D.S.  D»- 

PAKTliKNT      or      HZSZ.TB.      BlUCATlOM,      *«D 
WK1.P&BX 

OenUamen :  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration bMB  many  responslbiutles  snd  chal- 
lenges that  Involve  nutrltlou  and  the  public 
health.  One  of  tlie  major  ones  is  to  control 
utentate  traSo  in  products  ralaal;  pro- 
moted through  food  taddlsm  and  nutnuonal 
quackery. 

The  real  nutrltionai  advaiusas  of  the  last 
35  or  30  years  liave  served  as  a  basis  for  tije 


growth  or  food  faddism. 

After  the  vitamin  theory  was  developed  In 

„„.„>_        _  _  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  vitamin  D 

™rM^FHA°i^i^ce"chJ^.'uider   thi      enrichment  of  milk  played  a  major  role  in 

regular  section  of  the  housing  act.  The  FHA     controlUng   simple   nctets;    t^   cereal   en- 


Insures  the  lender  that  the  mortgage  wlU  be 
paid  In  case  the  buyer  defaults. 

Walker's  father  gave  the  couple  a  "gift"  to 
cover  the  •1.000  closing  costs,  and  the  family 
moved  Into  the  two-bedroom  home  with  a 
d«p  front  lawn,  but  no  basement  and  a  Uny 
attis.  It  naedad  many  repairs. 

"Ify  iDoooM  pays  for  the  mortgage  and  my 
Walkar  aald.  In 


rlohment  progrBm.  started  in  the  late  IWO's. 
helped  to  overcome  vitamin  and  mineral 
deficiencies  that  developed  in  segmena  of 
the  population  during  the  depression.  But 
the  pseudoeclenUsta  misapplied  worthwhile 
sclantlflc  dlBcoverlos,  and  derived  what  we 
now  rocognlse  as  food  faddism.  They  put 
cryatalline  vitamin  B^  at  one  time  or  another 
into  almost  the  antlre  gamut  of  comxner- 


food 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded: 

"If  H  purpart!  to  be  or  Is  represented  for 
special  dietary  usee,  unless  Its  latiel  bean 
stjcb  Information  concerning  Its  vitamin, 
mineral  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be.  and  by  regula- 
tions preacrlbee  as  neceaeary  in  order  fully 
to  inform  purchasers  as  to  Its  value  for  such 
uses." 

The  regulations  preaently  in  effect  were 
iMued  in  IMl  and  with  only  minor  additions 
have  remained  unchanged  during  tbe  past 
30  years.  Meanwhile,  the  science  of  nutrition 
has  made  rapid  strides,  and  It  became  abund- 
antly clear  that  these  old  regulations  are  ob- 
solete by  any  standards  whatever.  TTiey  were 
prepared  at  a  time  when  the  promotion  of 
vltamls-mlneral  supplements  was  tn  its  In- 
fancy, when  a  sdentlflcally  developed  pro- 
gram of  enrichment  of  some  basic  staples, 
such  as  flour  and  bread,  was  a  tiling  of  the 
future,  and  when  patterns  of  food  distribu- 
tion and  consumption,  as  well  as  the  inci- 
dence of  nutritional  deficiencies,  were  far 
different  tJian  today. 

During  Hils  period  and  particularly  in  re- 
cent years,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  In- 
crease In  the  distribution  of  dietary  foods 
caused  by  an  artAfldaUy  created  "need"  by 
misinformed  and  self-styled  "nutrltlonlstB" 
and  by  srane  of  our  major  food  and  drug 
firms. 

l^ere  have  been  many  misrepresentations 
about  special  dietary  foods,  particularly  tor 
vitamin  and /or  mineral  products  which  hare 
confused  the  consumer.  Some  of  the  souroee 
of  oonfuaton  are: 

1.  Formulation  of  vitamin- mineral  tablets 
which  contain  many  tlmee  the  "minimum 
dSLlly  requirement"  of  the  nutrients,  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  layman's  belief  that  if  a  lit- 
tle is  good  to  satisfy  his  "minimum"  dally 
requirement,  then  much  more  than  that 
mtntTTnim  would  be  much  better  for  his 
health. 

To  the  tinlnltlated.  all  this  carried  tbe 
message  that  a  product  supplying  ten  tlmee  • 
the  "minimum  dally  requirement'*  was  a  su- 
perior product,  even  thoutfi  It  was  a  weU- 
eatabUAhed  sdenttflc  fact  t2iat  tbe  particu- 
lar vitamins  Involved  were  water  soluble,  not 
stored  in  tbe  body,  and  the  excess  would  be 
promptly  excreted  as  unneeded  nutrients. 

a.  Formulations  based  on  no  rational  nu- 
tritional principles  at  aU.  for  example,  those 
whioh  might  have  one-tenth  of  the  mini- 
mum dally  requirement  of  an  expensive  nu- 
trient and  ten  tlmee  the  minimum  daUy  re- 
quirement of  the  cheaper  dnas. 

3.  so-called  "shotgun"  preparetlona.  which 
contain  not  only  all  tbe  vltamlna  and  min- 
erals 9/hictx  might  poeslbly  play  a  part  In 
Improving  the  nutritive  well-being  of  the 
customer,  but  also  all  the  other  nutrients 
so  far  discovered,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  a 
belief  that  they  are  needed  In  human  nutri- 
tion. And  to  top  ihla  off,  some  formulations 
oontaln  a  secret  base  of  alfalfa  or  yeast  or 
some  dried  animal  glands,  on  the  theory  that 
this  may  c«italn  a  poealble.  as  yet  undis- 
covered, vitamin  or  mineral.  The  formulators 
apparently  have  borrowed  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  tbe  andenu.  who  in  attempting  to 
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to  fMctx  a!  xht  known  gods,  t&en.  tearing  they 
nuy  Hive  ovtrlookml  one,  erected  anotner 
jtitue  to  the  unknown  god.  Nollllng  U  OTer- 
looked.  ImprOTement  l»  promised  to  elUnlnBte 
every  possible  nutntlon«l  deflclency.  estab- 
Uaned  and  unestabUsJied,  known  and  un- 
known. 

our  own  out-dated  refiulaUons  Have  con- 
tributed to  the  conluslon  by  re<iulrlng  tbat 
nutrients  be  declared  In  terms  ol  percentage 
of  the  "nilnlmum  daUy  requirement,"  and 
that  the  need  in  humin  nutrluon  lor  others 
has  not  been  established. 

The  claaalflcaaon  of  vltamln-mlnera!  pills 
as  special  dietary  foods,  rather  than  as  drugs, 
resulted  In  the  anomalous  situation  In  which 
all  the  ingredients  of  these  pills  and  tablets 
had  to  be  declared  on  the  label.  e?en  the  In- 
ert ingredients  which  could  not  contribute 
anything  of  nutritional  value.  Our  drug 
regulations  spedflcally  forbid  the  dedarMJon 
of  inert  Ingredients  when  this  may  mislead 
the  consumer. 

We  believe  the  confusion  In  the  are*  of 
special  dietary  foods  Is  best  sujnmarleed  by 
a  recent  survey  enutled  ■Consumer  Con- 
cepts and  EipectaUons  Concerning  Vitamin 
and  Mineral  Supplements.  Fortified  Foods, 
and  Poods  for  special  Diets."  which  was  con- 
ducted for  FDA.  It  concluded  "we  beUeve 
that  the  resulu  of  this  survey  demonstrate 
that  a  significant  portion  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, despite  whatever  regulauona  and  laws 
are  now  effecttve.  is  confused,  misinformed, 
or  uniformed  as  to  the  value,  nature  or 
proper  role  of  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ments, fortified  foods,  and  foods  for  special 
diets,  and  that  there  Is  substantial  need  lor 
revision  of  currently  effective  standards  of 
Identity  and  Informallve  labeling  require- 
ments so  as  to  emible  consumera  to  more 
Intelligently  select  and  use  these  articles." 
New  regulations  providing  for  the  labeling 
and  formulation  of  foods  for  special  dietary 
\ises  were  Issued  in  June  19d6. 

Extensive  hearings  commencing  In  May 
1968  and  recently  concluded  were  held  on 
the  regulations  and  adduced  significant  evi- 
dence and  data  In  this  area.  The  Hearing 
Examiner  Is  presently  preparing  a  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  t^ugs.  The 
Commissioner  will  make  a  tenCattve  ded- 
alon  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  at  the 
bearing,  consider  any  exceptions  filed,  and 
announce  his  final  decision.  This  decision 
Is  subject  to  court  appeaL 

Some  of  the  principal  requirements  of  the 
new  regulations,  as  amended  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  hearing.  Include  the  follow- 
ing: ^ 

Proposed  the  tite  ol  "Becommended  Die- 
tary Allowances"  instead  of  "Minimum  Dally 
Requirement,"  which  terminology  has  been 
widely  misunderstood  and  frequently  abused. 
The  •'Becommended  Dietary  Allowances"  es- 
tabUahee  levels  for  17  vitamins  and  minerals 
for  each  of  four  age  groups  and  tor  pregnant 
or  iftctatlns  wcmeu. 

Proposed  the  establishment  of  Definitions 
and  Standards  of  Identity  for  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplemenu.  The  standards  would 
provide  that  rttamln  and  mineral  supple- 
ments supply  only  thoee  nutrients  con- 
sidered to  be  important  in  supplementing 
the  diet  and  In  stipulated  quantities  that  are 
of  nutrttlonal  value. 

Proposed  the  fortification  of  nine  addi- 
tional classes  ol  foods  with  certain  vitamins 
and    minerals    to    Improve    their    nutritive 

Proposed  the  requiring  of  certain  factual 
labeling  of  foods  Intended  for  special  dietary 
purposes,  eg.,  for  weight  control  or  control 
of  sodium  Intake. 

The  public  hearing  covered  such  quesuons 


Will  standards  of  Identity  for  vitamin  and 
mineral  eupplemente  and  fortified  foods  pro- 
mote honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  Intertrt 
of  


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Should  such  standartls  limit  the  nature 
and  quantities  of  vitamin  and  mineral  nutri- 
ent* added  to  theic  products? 

Should  there  be  a  restriction  on  the  kinds 
of  foods  that  may  be  fortified? 

Must  the  calorie  count  of  a  food  be  re- 
duced at  least  50  percent  before  the  (jroduct 
can  be  represented  as  being  lower  In  calories? 
Hopefully,  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
hearings  and  the  implementation  of  new 
regulations  based  on  current  scientific  m- 
formaUon  wUl  significantly  reduce  confusion 
about  special  foods  and  protect  the  public 
from  nutritional  misinformation.  The  regu- 
lations wUl  constitute  our  primary  means  of 
controlling  misleading  food  claims,  but  we 
wUl  *lso  continue  our  regulatory  effort*  by 
way  of  our  authority  to  Initiate  seUuxe, 
prosecution,  and  Injunction. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  ha*  been 
on  Increase  in  rsd  diets  recommended  lor 
various  bealth  reasons.  Because  of  the  Amer- 
ican's Increasing  conaclousneaa  of  being  slim 
and  trim,  predominant  among  the  fad  diets 
have  bee'u  those  recommended  for  losing 
weight,  for  example,  the  "Drinking  Man's 
Diet,"  the  "Mayo  Diet."  etc.  (the  latter,  ot 
course,  not  being  approved  or  endorsed  by 
the  roputible  Mayo  Clinic  as  would  be  In- 
ferred!. Many  of  these  diets,  although  they 
may  be  nutritionally  acceptable,  mislead  the 
consumer  as  to  their  resulting  benefits. 
Weight-loss  diets  often  convey  an  impression 
that  by  following  a  particular  dietary  regi- 
men, one  wUl  lose  weight  quickly  and  easily 
and  win  have  belter  health  without  a  need 
for  human  motivation  buut  Into  Its  use. 
Minus  the  moUvatlonal  factor  and  the  poor 
palaubUlty  of  these  diets,  It  Is  not  likely 
that  a  person  wr.l  continue  on  such  a  diet 
for  any  long  period  of  time.  Some  of  the  diets 
are  mMlcally  and  nutrttlorolly  tmsound  and 
can  be  harmful  to  the  user. 

The  fad  diets  ar*  most  often  promoted 
through  books  and  other  forms  of  literature. 
The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  do  not  give  us  Jurisdiction  over 
books  and  uterature  as  such.  Tbus.  we  are 
unable  to  prevent  distribution  of  aTltlngs 
presenting  dletarj'  regimens,  regardless  how 
unscientific  the  theory  tnay  be.  If  literature 
Is  tiaed  lor  the  promotion  of  a  commodity 
■ubjeot  to  the  Act,  It  can  be  considered  label- 
ing for  the  article  and  subject  to  the  Act.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  taken  action  against 
products  and  the  Uterature  falsely  promoting 
them  as  part  of  a  fad  diet.  For  example.  CDC 
salSower  oil  capsules  promoted  by  the  one- 
time best-seUer.  Colortes  Don't  Count,  were 
seized  because  of  false  and  mlsleadlBfrclalms 
for  weight  control  appearing  In  the  book. 
Dr.  Herman  Taller,  the  book's  author,  was 
later  convicted  m  a  criminal  action  on  13 
counu  of  a  49-count  Indictment.  In  1068. 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  used  In  Zen  Macro- 
biotic diets,  together  with  promotional  book* 
and  pamphlets,  were  seized.  While  the  foods 
were  harmless,  they  vrere  mlsleadlngly  repre- 
sented by  the  llterattire  as  being  effective  for 
preventing  and  treating  more  than  80  dis- 
eases and  conditions  when  used  In  Macro- 
biotic diets.  Conditions  listed  Included 
anemia,  arthritis,  appendicitis,  cancer,  cata- 
racts, tuberculosis,  and  many  other  diaeaaea. 
The  diets  were  found  to  have  caused  mal- 
nutrition and  even  death  from  starvation. 

Several  of  the  books  and  literature  used 
In  the  promotion  of  dietary  fads  are  dlstrtb- 
u'ed  via  the  malls  as  port  of  promotional 
srheme.  The  Frauds  and  Mallablllty  Investi- 
gations Division  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment has  the  reeponslblllty  for  Investigating 
these  practices. 

In  19*8.  FDA  inltuted  seizure  of  thyrold- 
dlgltalls  preparations  prescribed  for  use  In 
weight  control  and  this  combination  baa 
been  removed  tnm  the  market  PDA  believed 
the  use  of  these  products  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  weight  loss  In  an  obese  person  was  Irra- 
tlcna!  and  a  threat  to  health. 
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Thyroid -digitalis  combination  drugs  were 
flrst  marleeted  before  1938.  when  the  Federal 
Fuod,  Drug,  and  CoimeHc  Act  was  pft£Sf<l. 
and  Lhut  were  exempted  from  new  drug  clear- 
ftncc  so  Irng  u  neither  the  composition  nor 
the  labeling  was  changed.  Thus,  w  have  bad 
the  burden  of  proving  the  drugs  ml3br*nded 
by  Ittlae  or  misleading  labeling,  failure  to 
bear  adequate  directions  for  use,  or  by  danger 
arising  out  of  use  under  ihe  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  luggested  in  the 
labeling  thereof. 

Dlgualls  Is  a  cardiac  drug.  Us  principal 
Vtt'uc  lies  m  Ito  U6e  In  treatment  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  and  of  certain  cardiac 
arrythmlas.  lu  main  property  Is  Its  abUlty 
to  increase  the  force  ol  the  pumping  action 
of  the  heart  by  increaalng  the  force  of  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  muscle.  The  normal 
heart  needs  no  such  support. 

Some  of  the  svmptoms  of  digitall^^-c.ver- 
dosage  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting. 
diarrhea.  In  addition,  digitalis  toxicity  may 
simulate  or  cause  congestive  heart  failure 
and  Irregular  heart  beat. 

m  addition,  diuretics  are  usually  used  m 
heart  failure  and  are  frequently  used  Jn 
dietary  regimens.  This  will  cause  a  lowering 
of  potassium  levels  In  the  muscle  cells  of 
the  heart  and  Increase  the  toilc  action  of 
dlgltalla.  creating  a  vicious  circle  of  problems. 
Thyroid  is  a  hormone  produced  by  the 
thjTOld  gland  and  Is  therefore  a  nonnaUy 
occurring  chemical  In  the  human  body.  The 
amounts  produced  and  utilized  by  a  normal 
person  are  carefully  regulated  by  a  complex 
Interplay  of  several  endocrine  glands. 

In  paOecta  wltH  hypothyroidism,  use  of 
thyroid  is  indicated.  However,  toxic  eSecta 
may  result  when  the  supply  exceeds  the 
normal  requirement*  of  the  body  metabo- 
lism. These  effects  may  result  from  a  disease 
state  in  which  excessive  amounts  of  thyroid 
are  produced  bv  the  person  or  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  A  drug  dosage  form  of 
thyroid  hormone.  This  toxicity  Is  manifested 
by  weight  loss,  rapid  heart  beat,  high  blood 
pressure,  nerrousneBS.  insomnia,  and  other 
signs.  This  disease  state  may  produce  an 
overload  on  the  heart  and  result  in  heart 
failure. 

A  view  of  the  effecu  of  thyroid  and  digi- 
talis shows  the  Inherent  danger  of  prescrib- 
ing them  alone  or  in  combination  for  weight 
reduction. 

Thyroid-amphetamine  comblnattona, 

which  have  al&o  been  found  unsuitable  for 
treatment  of  obesity,  are  in  the  procesa  of 
being  removed  from  the  market. 

In  addition,  FDA  has  taken  steps  to  sharp- 
ly limit  the  use  of  amphetamine  drugs  which 
hare  been  widely  abused  and  misused.  An 
ordeY  p\ibll«hed  In  the  Federal  Regtster  on 
August  8.  1970.  require*  the  labeling  of  such 
preparation,  among  other  thlngi.  to  state 
that  amphetamine  drugs  lor  obesity  be 
limited  to  short-term  use.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  Drug  Efficacy  Study  Group  has  re- 
ported that  In  obesity  the  effectiveness  of 
sympathomimetic  stlmiilants  aa  a  claaa 
(which  Includes  amphetamine  drugs)  be^ns 
to  diminish  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

It  la  FDA's  position  that  dietary  regi- 
men? uKlixed  for  medical  reasons  should  l>e 
under  the  directions  of  physicians. 

Protecting  conaumere  from  nutritional 
nonsenae  is  only  one  side  of  the  coin  In 
viewing  FDA's  responsibility.  We  are  al»o 
actively  aeeklng  to  Improve  the  nutrition  of 
our  country.  Although  we  can't  preecrlbe 
diets  for  people  or  force  a  change  in  eating 
habits,  our  autbortty  to  promulgate  standard* 
of  Identity  for  foods  can  have  a  algnlflcant 
Impact. 

In  the  early  IMO'a.  we  establlBhed  the  first 
standard  for  a  vltnmln-enrlched  food — flour 
and  related  cereal  product*.  In  World  War  II. 
after  the  War  Fsx>d  Administration  took  the 
lead   In   getting   the  enrichment   of   bread. 
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based  upon  the  enriched  flour  standard,  wide- 
ly adopted  ttuough  the  United  States,  It 
WAS  possible  tor  FDA  to  carry  forward  that 
movement  by  eatsDllahlng  food  standards  for 
enriched  bread. 

Today,  any  bread  that  is  sold  as  enriched 
must  contain  prescribed  quantities  of  Thia- 
mine (vltomln  B.l.  Riboflavin  (viumln  B.) 
Niacin  or  Niacinamide  (vitamin  B,) ,  and 
Iron- 
Other  PDA  food  standards  are  Involved  In: 
1.  The  cereal  enrichment  program,  and 
changes  In  food  distribution  and  use  pat- 
terns, virtually  eliminated  frank  nutritional 
deflclency  dlseasos.  scurvy,  pellagra,  and 
beri-bert,  among  the  American  population. 

3.  The  vitamin  D  enrichment  program  for 
fluid  and  evaporated  milk  to  prevent  rickeU. 
3.  The  vitamin  A  enrichment  of  margarine. 
4  Iodized  salt  has  greatly  reduced  goiter. 
We  propose  to  establish,  through  the  mech- 
anism of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  ot  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  nutritional  guldellnea  for 
lelected  chisses  of  foods.  We  wUl  have  the 
Board  participate  In  the  selection  of  claaaes. 
but  tentatively  we  have  In  mind  fonnulated 
main  dishes;  new  foods,  such  aa  analogues 
for  meat  products,  dairy  products,  and  fruit 
Juices;  st;-ples  that  are  Important  In  the  diet 
ot  ethnic  groups  In  which  malnutrition  has 
been  found  through  the  surveys;  and  snack 
foods. 

In  the  selection  of  the  classes  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  tact  that  increasing  formula- 
tion of  nnlshed  dishes  In  the  factory  rather 
than  the  kitchen  causes  the  housewife  to  lose 
what  control  she  has  had  over  the  nutri- 
tional properties  of  the  end  product.  She 
does  not  know  the  proportlon-i  ot  Ingre- 
dients, and  in  many  luitance'i  the  ingre- 
dients themselves  are  unfamUlar  to  her  so 
that  the  nutrition  that  Hhe  knows,  be  It  for- 
mal or  folk  In  nature,  la  no  longer  of  much 
help  A;  the  same  time,  the  manufacturer 
bas  no  guidance  In  setting  up  nutritional 
speclflcallons  on  his  product.  In  view  of  the 
trodltlonal  belief  of  many  marketing  people 
that  nutrition  sells  no  product  and  com- 
mands no  premium,  there  will  be  many  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  In  which  the  nutrition 
Is  outside  the  control  of  the  housewife  and 
outside  the  Interest  of  the  processor.  When 
these  foods  contribute  slgnaflcantly  to  the 
calorie  mtakc.  we  feel  tha:  they  should  also 
contribute  significantly  to  overall  nutrition. 
We  do  not  propose  to  set  formal  standards 
of  nutritional  quality.  If  the  guidelines  are 
Issued,  this  should  be  sccomplLnhed  wlthm  a 
very  small  number  of  years.  In  part,  because 
It  wUl  be  done  on  a  class  baals  rMher  than 
an  individual  food  basis,  W»  woiUd  then  ex- 
pect that  oommarclal  pressures  would  cause 
processors  to  make  use  of  the  guidelines  In 
formulating  and  designing  their  products.  If 
they  do  so  extensively,  there  will  be  no  rea- 
son to  consider  a  mandatory  mechanism.  The 
nutritive  properties  could  be  ochleved  either 
by  so  controlling  formulae  and  processes  that 
nutrients  normally  present  In  the  Ingre- 
dients. OS  harvested,  would  he  within  the 
guldelme  values,  or,  by  adding  synthetic  nu- 
trients In  sufflolent  amounts  to  acoompuah 
tbe  same  purpose. 

Obviously,  If  we  are  going  to  be  concerned 
with  nutritional  quality,  we  must  be  certain 
that  such  quality  improvements  are  stated  In 
a  meaningful  and  consistent  manner  on  the 
label.  There  Is  an  Increasing  consumer  In- 
terest In  nutriUonal  labeling,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  present  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  would  constitute  good  nu- 
tritional labeling  or  a  clear  understanding 
of  exactly  wb*t  the  consumer  wants  In  any 
event,  any  effort  toward  nutrlUooal  labeUng 
must  be  accompanied  by  on  etiectlve  program 
In  the  media  to  explain  to  tbe  consumer 
exactly  what  the  nutritional  label  means. 
Actually,  there  la  some  nutritional  labeling 
underway  now,  and  It  seems  to  be  growing. 
It  Is  the  function  of  the  Oovornroent  to  pro- 
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mulgate  guidelines  and/or  regulations  for 
nutritional  Ubellng,  taking  Into  account  the 
beet  aclentlfle  and  profeaslonal  advice  which 
we  would  obtain  in  developing  the  guldeUne* 
for  nutritional  quality,  me  well  as  our  own 
within- Oovemment  aources  of  scientific  and 
medical  advice,  such  as  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  of  the  National  Institute* 
of  Health. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
an  overall  nutritional  labeling  poUcy  and 
expect  in  the  not -too-distant  future  to  pub- 
lish some  specific  actions  pursuant  to  our 
new  Interest  In  nutritional  labeling. 

By  use  of  our  enforcement  powers.  W>A 
will  continue  to  protect  consumera  from 
fraudulent  promotions  and  potentially  harm- 
ful product!.  New  regulations  presently  In 
the  final  stages  of  administrative  procedure 
will  assist  in  this  endeavor  and  will  provide 
the  pubUc  with  the  information  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

These  actiona  coupled  with  our  effort  to 
provide  a  more  nutrltloua  food  supply  should 
be  of  significant  aaalstance  in  Improving  the 
health  and  well-being  ot  our  cltluas. 

SxATXttiNT    or    Mbad     Johnson     RssXAaCH 
CxMna 

Our  Company  would  have  little  to  con- 
tribute to  these  congressional  hearings,  since 
we  have  no  interest  In  and  do  not  manu- 
facture or  sell  diet  pills  or  fad  dlete.  We 
market  only  clinlcaUy  vaUdated  nutritional 
products,  developed  on  the  baale  of  thorough 
research   and  sound  nutritional  knowledge. 

Mead  Johnson  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  research  in  infant  nutrition  and  in  d^ 
velopment  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  formula* 
to  support  good  growth  and  development 
In  normal  infant*  and  those  with  nutrl- 
uonal-melaboUc  problems.  We  have  also  de- 
veloped in  similar  fashion  a  significant  line 
of  nutritional  products  designed  to  meet  tha 
special  dietary  needs  of  children  and  adult* 
with  various  problem*  of  abaorpUon  and 
disease. 

About  10  years  ago  Mead  Johnson  intro- 
duced Metrecal.  a  dietary  for  weight  control 
which  could  completely  replace  one  or  mire 
of  the  day'a  meals  or  the  total  diet.  The 
formulauon  of  this  nutritionally  complete 
product  was  based  on  several  years  of  studiea 
In  animals,  and  Its  eKectiveneis.  safety  and 
usefulness  were  thoroughly  established  and 
documented  by  many  long-term  clinical 
5tudle.s  In  man.  Numerou.^  publications  In 
leading  journals  have  reported  the  finding* 
m  both  animals  and  man.  Metrecal  is  a 
nutritionally  sound  and  rational  product,  as 
shown  by  the  following: 

1.  Metrecal  provides  a  nutritionally 
balanced  diet,  rcctrlcted  tn  caloric*  hut 
complete  In  «B  other  nutrient*  cwefiMtf  to 
man,  aa  defined  by  the  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Board,  National  Research  CouncU. 

3.  Ingredient*  and  nutrient  levels  which 
are  needed  to  provide  proper  nutritional 
support  in  a  calorlcally  restricted  diet  for 
weight  los*  were  first  determined  by 
thorough  Btudlee  In  animals,  and  than 
critically  evaluated  In  man  by  leading 
clinical  inveetlgatnn. 

3.  studies  tn  man  show  that  the  Metrecal 
regimen  enables  obeee  Individuals  to  lose 
prtmartly  fat  tiaaue.  and  not  *ttal  protein 
from  their  bodle*. 

4.  Metrecal  was  originally  introduted  to 
the  physician — and  not  to  the  pubUc.  It* 
overwhelming  acceptance  led  to  later  con- 
sumer dlsUlbutlon.  but  the  label  still  bears 
a  »tatement  counseling  individuals  to  see 
their  physician  In  regard  to  guidance  in 
weight  control. 

5.  Metrecal  may  be  used  a*  one  or  more 
of  the  meals  in  the  day's  diet  and  Is  avail- 
able in  various  nutritionally  equivalent 
forms  such  as  liquids,  cookies  and  diet  din- 
ners, which  permit  dieting  with  a  well  ac- 
cepted variety  of  foods. 
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6  Metrecal  was  the  pioneer  In  nutritional- 
ly complete  foods  which  can  serve  aa  tha 
sole  diet  for  adult*.  Its  formulation  has 
been  used  aa  the  prototype  for  the  nu- 
tritional standards  for  "meal  aubstltutee" 
In  the  FDA's  proposed  regulations  for  Poods 
lor  ^>ecUl  Dietary  Uses. 

7.  Metrecal  provides  a  better  balance  of 
all  essential  dietary  nutrlenta  than  one  can 
reasonably  put  together  by  purchaalng  tra- 
ditional foods  for  a  diet  restricted  In  cal- 
ories. 

This  scientlficallv  balanced,  nutritionally 
complete  and  cUnically  authenicated  food 
product,  namely  Metrecal.  whldi  permit* 
proper  Iocs  of  weight,  should  not  be  confuiad 
with  "fad  dleta."  The  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  may  not  be  nutrtUonally  sound  nor 
have  their  metabolic  effects  been  thorough- 
ly studied;  they  often  result  in  loaa  of  Inj- 
portant  body  protein  or  in  weight  loes  l>aeed 
primarily  on  temporary  loe*  of  water,  salt, 
etc. 

Although  we  cannot  attend  your  hear- 
ing, we  concur  that  the  problem  of  fad  dlete 
deeerves  attention  and  we  trust  that  the 
foregoing  information  may  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  you.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  subject. 

Statx  or  Naw  Tokk, 

DXPaBTMElfT   OF   HXALTH. 

Albany,  N.T..  August  27, 1970. 

Pad  dlete  are  but  one  manifestation  of  the 
oomplex  problem  of  nutritional  misinforma- 
tion and  deception  which  often  results  In 
medical  damage  and  **"»"^»'  loss.  The  best 
defense  against  these  bacards  is  the  Informed 
consumer. 

The  Subpanel  on  Deception  and  Miatn- 
formatlon,  of  the  Panel  on  Popular  Educa- 
tion of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 
Nutrition  and  Health  summarised  tbe  prob- 
lem and  rtcommended,  in  part,  that  Im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  expand  the  infor- 
mation about  foods  and  nutrition  that  1* 
available  to  the  consunwi;  that  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  t>e  heard  be  encouraged: 
and.  that  Pederai  laws,  which  are  generally 
adequate  to  protect  the  American  public 
from  l>elng  deceived  or  miMnfonned,  be  given 
tbe  force,  and  the  agencies  that  enforce  them 
be  given  tbe  eflectlveoesa,  tbat  the  public 
expects  them  to  have. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jotat  H.  B«ow».  MJ>., 
Director.  Bureau  of  Nutrition. 

Rkpokt  or  SuBPAKEi.  ON  Deckptiok  aMO 

UESnrFOEMATlON 

A  stnocaaT  or  th*  pboblem 

No  other  area  of  the  national  health  prob- 
ably Lb  as  abuaed  by  deception  and  mUdnfor- 
matlon  aa  nutrition.  Many  traveotlea  cheat 
the  public  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and 
of  good  health  as  well.  Yet  the  American 
pwqjle  falsely  beUeve  they  are  well  protected, 
both  by  Government  and  by  the  ethics  of 
conimerce. 

m  many  cases,  the  tie  la  a  promise  of  ex- 
traordinary health  vain*  tn  some  special  food 
or  system  of  eating.  Scientists  agree  that  tJie 
usual  American  diet  Is  adequate  for  health. 
And  Pederai  expert*  and  agenrfee  concur. 

tn  many  oasee.  latjels.  advertising  and 
packa^ng  Imply  a  quality,  quantity  or  con- 
tent that  la  falee.  Here  those  who  cannot 
afford  poor  food  choices  are  especially  ex- 
ploited. The  poor.  In  particular  the  old,  the 
ill  and  the  leaat  educated,  are  cruelly  vic- 
timized as  they  spend  meager  food  dollan 
lor  needless  high-priced  supplement*  and 
"health"  foods.  Or  they  are  lured  by  advertis- 
ing that  suggest*  falsely  that  certain  cbMip. 
widely  sold  products,  because  they  contain  a 
few  added  vitamins  or  mlnerala,  can  replace 
usual  foods  or  even  whole  meals. 

Often,  proper  medical  care  is  dtfayed  by 
a  mistaken  expeetaUon  that  food  can  ours 
or   prevent    dlMase.   This   can   be   otitarlght 
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qiuckary.  Or  It  can  be  the  lrr««iK>n»lble 
sprewl  of  ml51nIorm»tlon  u  In  tue  many 
ipeclous  plum  for  reducing  thut  ere  foisted 
oo  the  iO  percent  of  our  population  wboM 
health  Is  threatened  by  overweight. 

The  total  medical  and  financial  damage 
19  unknown  It  must  be  measured.  But  eien 
while  such  measurement  IB  being  made,  cer- 
tain defense  actions  are  urgently  needed.  And 
they  are  many  years  overdue. 

The  problem  la  complei.  It  ranges  through 
the  Nation's  entire  food  and  martetlng  sys- 
tem and  blends  with  such  fields  as  pubUah- 
Ing  and  broadcasUng.  Tet  In  one  view.  It  Is 
simple,  resting  with  three  basic  rights  ol  tlie 
consumer,  long  denied: 

The  right  to  know. 

The  right  to  be  beard. 

The  nght  to  bo  protected  from  hloden  el- 
ploltatlon. 

The  following  recommendations  seek  to 
guarantee  these  rights,  without  Impinging 
either  on  thftfreedoms  of  expression  or  the 
free  compelltloo  of  the  open  marketplace. 
But  It  Is  emphasised  that  this  guarantee  Is 
not  a  Job  for  government  alone.  Poi  each 
right  also  ImpUes  a  responslbUlty — to  know, 
to  voice  complaint,  and  to  help  protect  the 
rights  of  fellow  cltlsens.  The  recommenda- 
tions also  seek  to  make  poeslble  the  eierdse 
of  these  respotislblUtlea. 

In  general.  It  may  be  said  that  food  and 
nutrition  deception  and  mlalnformatlon  can 
bo  vlrtuaUy  eliminated  In  the  United  States 
at  a  price  that  appears  to  be  only  a  fraction 
of  Its  annual  ooot  to  the  Nation  today. 

BaCOMMKXDSTtON    NO,    1 

In  general.  Federal  laws  are  adequate  to 
protect  the  American  from  being  deceived  or 
misinformed  But  these  laws  are  not  being 
obeyed  or  enforced  as  they  should  be.  Cer- 
tain bottlenecks  must  be  removed. 

Partlcularlv.  the  Involved  Federal  agen- 
elea  are  handcuSed  by  certain  administrative 
policies,  and  by  lack  of  sta-T,  lunds  and  facili- 
ties of  a  relaavely  minor  order.  These  flaws 
often  result  In  poor  coordination  of  agen- 
cies wasted  eBort,  weak  surveillance  and 
months  or  years  of  delay  In  acUon,  which 
permit  Impunity  lor  violators  and  a  con- 
stant barrage  of  decepuon  for  consumeis. 

The  following  subrecommendatlons  are 
made  to  give  the  laws  and  the  agencies  the 
force  and  effectiveness  that  the  public  ex- 
pects them  to  have : 

1  At  preeent,  the  Involved  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  (eapoclaUy  the  Poat  CMBoe. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, etc, I  coordlnaM  their  work  In  a  very 
informal  manner,  Somotlmea  there  Is  a  faU- 
uro  to  exchange  needed  InvestlgaUvo  Infor- 
mation, 

A  coordinating  body  U  urgonUy  needed. 
That  body  seems  already  to  exist  In  the  Ollloe 
of  Consumer  Affairs, 

The  Offloe  of  Consumer  Affairs  should  be 
charged  with  coordinating  the  activities  of 
those  agencies  that  regulate  food  deception 
and  misinformation.  It  should  hold  regular 
mseUngs  of  agency  representatives  so  that 
theao  representatives  can  decide  on  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  of  queetlonable  casee  and  complaints 
It  abouJd  follow  up  Investigations  and  prose- 
cutory  actions  to  make  sure  they  are  prompt- 
ly taken  care  of.  It  should  have  free  access  to 
reoords  of  the  agencies  to  make  certain  there 
are  no  needier  delays  of  action  and  no  de- 
lays in  the  free  exchange  of  information  Eind 
expertise.  It  should  channel  complaints  from 
Congreee,  from  dtlxens  and  other  agencies. 
Above  all.  It  should  be  charged  by  the  Office 
of  the  President  with  expediting  defenaea 
against  deception  and  misinformation  and 
have  the  full  support  of  that  Office.  In  gen- 
oral.  It  ahould  serve  as  a  watclidog  to  report 
regularly  on  slowdowns  or  Inef&da&cloa  that 
might  be  coneoted  by  better  admlnlatratloii. 
budget  addltlflDs.  exaeuuvo  otden  or  lagbU- 
turn. 
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Finally.  11  should  E««k  to  Ioet«r  cooperation 
between  the  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  mhldi  proeecutea  the  reeultlng  caaea. 
and  be  alert  lor  any  failure  oI  the  protective 
Byitem  at  this  Juncture.  Suffldenl  budget 
must  be  provided  to  enable  tbe  OCA  to  per- 
form these  rvuictlana. 

3.  AH  pertinent  agencies  report  that  the 
prosecution  of  cases  involving  food  and  nu- 
trition has  been  given  a  low  priority.  In  view 
of  the  constant  distortion  of  the  public's 
understanding  of  nutrition,  the  great  size  of 
the  public  cheat  (aa  reported  by  several 
agencies  for  at  leart  a  decade)  and  the 
hazard  to  the  public  health,  a  higher  priority 
foe  food  matters  is  urgent.  It  is  respectfully 
sijggMted  that  the  Office  of  the  President 
should  so  «Ute  In  messages  to  the  appropri- 
ate Bgendes. 

Such  priority,  however,  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  important  matters.  Ad- 
ditional responsibility  ahould  not  be  assigned 
without  suitable  additions  to  budget.  Since 
the  enilre  Ptood  and  Drug  Administration 
budget  U  now  leas  than  40  cents  per  caplU 
per  year,  such  additions  should  not  be  a  bur- 
den to  the  economy.  The  dollars  saved  for 
the  consumer  ahould  be  far  greater  than 
the  pennies  of  addlUonal  cost  for  the  oou- 
suxner. 

8.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  In 
recent  years  done  very  Uttle  to  control  de- 
cepuve  and  misleading  food  advertising.  It 
has  had  neither  sufficient  staff,  nor  budget, 
nor  facilities  to  do  very  much  more  than 
meet  lt«  other  responsibilities. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  a  Boor  vote 
of  panel  participants  that  the  food-advertis- 
ing responslbllitlee  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlsslon  be  tranaferred  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  on  the  model  in  which  pre- 
scription drug-advertlislng  was  transferred 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  The  panel  urges  that  a  study 
of  this  proposal  should  be  made  by  an  ap- 
propriate office  of  the  administration. 

4.  If  No,  3  of  this  section  la  not  Imple- 
mented, It  ts  urged  that  the  FTC  budgrt  for 
the  control  of  food  advertising  deceptions  be 
enlarged,  to  provide  for  needed  staff  and 
other  needed  facilities. 

5.  If  No.  3  of  this  section  U  not  Imple- 
mented, the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsalon 
should  be  enabled  to  act  on  all  pertinent 
matters  affecting  Interstate  commerce.  Many 
studlee  have  shown  this  need. 

6.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  In 
the  course  of  Its  wort,  is  somotlmee  handi- 
capped because  it  cannot  require  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  at  administrative  bear- 
ings. 

It  Is  reoommandcd  that  the  PDA  be  given 
subpoena  pa>wer  within  appropriate  limits, 
as  further  shall  determine;  if  this  power 
win  result  in  more  effective  consumer  pro- 
tection, it  ahould  be  given  to  them. 

7.  One  of  the  problems  reported  by  regula- 
tory agencies  li  thedr  difficulty  In  obtaining 
clearance  In  making  consumer  type  eurveys. 
Often  a  most  important  Intelligence -gather- 
ing and  evidence-gathering  device. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  study  what  can  be  done  to  expedite 
the  clearance  of  such  surveys.  If  present  bot- 
tleneclu  cannot  be  cleared  within  the  ezUt- 
tng  Federal  Beportc  Act.  it  Is  rpconunended 
that  the  act  be  amended  to  this  purpose. 

8.  Under  present  FTC  law,  the  sole  penalty 
for  lalse  and  mlaleading  advertising,  made 
without  intent  to  defraud  or  mliilead.  is  to  be 
forced  to  desist  from  such  advertising.  It  Is 
felt  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  deterrent  to 
deceptive  promotional  practices 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Congress  be 
asked  to  consider  the  institution  of  other 
penalties  for  advertising  adjudged  by  due 
process  of  law  to  be  false  and  misleading, 
especially  if  the  advertiser  has  been  guilty  of 
peat  offenaes  In  these  matters. 
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AtCOUMENDATION    NO.    a 

Since  the  inlortned  consumer  Is  besc  de- 
fended against  deception  and  misinforma- 
tion, Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
pand the  informtttion  about  foods  and  nutri- 
tion that  Is  available  to  the  consumer. 

The  following  subrecommendatlons  are 
made: 

1.  The  Subpanel  earnestly  calls  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  Its  main  Panel  on 
popular  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
groups,  since  a  general  nuultlon  education 
program  Is  here  preeented. 

2.  The  combating  of  ml.-ilnforinatlon  de- 
pends upon  the  availability  of  correct  Infor- 
mation first  of  all.  Tet  there  is  no  central 
repository  for  nutrition  data  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  nutrition  archive  or 
data  bamk  be  established  similar  to  that  es- 
tablished In  the  Held  of  tobacco  smoking. 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
under  the  supervlalon  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Such  a  center  would  supply  Information  at 
levels  appropriate  to  the  source  of  InquUr 
and  the  purpoees  of  the  Inquiry.  It  would  ac- 
tively seek  Information  and  supply  bibliog- 
raphies but  need  not  assemble  the  actual 
sources  themselves. 

3.  Because  there  Is  not  now  and  probably 
never  will  be  complete  agreement  as  to  fact 
In  nutritional  science,  there  Is  also  need 
for  a  source  of  the  best  current  nutritional 
opinion.  Such  a  source  would  aid,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  Government  agency  prosecuting 
a  nutrition  fraud,  a  manufacturer  preparing 
an  advertisement,  or  a  publisher  reviewing 
a  manuBcrtpt  for  publication. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  President  call 
upon  all  organlraUons  with  an  interest  In 
nutrition  to  federate  in  a  National  Nutri- 
tion Council  to  be  Eupported  by  private 
funds  solicited  from  Its  members. 

Under  the  Counrirs  ae08.  leading  nutri- 
tion experts  could  be  assembled  to  dlECuas 
nutrlUonal  Issues  and  develop  by  majority 
some  practical  decisions  about  questions  of 
food  ond  health.  (An  example  of  auch  ques- 
tions is  the  current  cholesterol  confusion.) 
The  C-oundl  might  also  maintain  a  perma- 
nent staff  to  promulgate  the  currency  of 
opinion.  Having  auch  f  source  would  en- 
courage industry,  advertising,  publlahlng, 
and  broadcasting  to  seek  factual  background 
for  Information  going  to  the  public. 

It  Is  also  hoped  that  such  a  council  could 
become  a  forum  for  the  informal  exchange 
of  views  among  scientists,  communicators, 
businessmen,  and  Government  officials  to 
help  develop  a  spirit  of  cooperation  In  dis- 
seminating nutritional  ideas  of  accuracy  and 
value.  It  is  further  hoped  that  such  discus- 
sions would  foster  the  improvement  or  de- 
velopment of  codes  of  ethics  of  those  who 
spread  Ideas  about  nutrition,  thus  obviating 
some  enforcement  effort- 

The  Council  Is  not  seen  as  a  purely  nation- 
al body.  Rather  it  is  envisioned  as  having 
parallel  local  groupa.  comprised  of  repre- 
sentauves  from  local  orgaiilzaUons.  Among 
ita  membeta  would  be  professional  and  ed- 
entltlc  groups,  voluntary  health  agendce  and 
trade  organisations,  unions,  welfare  and 
service  groups. 

4.  Surveys  show  that  food  labels  atUl  cause 
confusion  in  the  marketplace.  Conformanos 
to  the  law  does  not  alleviate  the  problem  for 
two  reasons :  ( 1 )  Not  enough  Information  ap- 
pears on  labels  to  satisfy  consumers  in  all 
cases;  and  (at  the  language  required  by  Uw 
la  often  meanmglees  to  anyone  but  an  expert. 
Food  label  requirements  must  be  expanded 
m  the  light  of  what  the  consumer  actuaUy 
needs  and  wishes  to  know  and  couched  In 
language  which  Is  meaningless  enough  so 
that  the  consumer  may  make  an  intelligent 
choice  In  a  free  marketplace.  More  specifi- 
cally: 
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(0)  The  Food  and  Drug  Admlnletratlon. 
tbe  Agriculture  Department,  and  other  Oov- 
emment  agenOee  concerned  with  labeling 
should  a»emble  advisory  committees  of  con- 
Bumeie.  Industry,  and  the  food  solencea  to 
develop  new  prtndplee  and  methods  of  label- 
ing which  will  give  real  meaning  to  the  In- 
formation borne  by  the  Nation's  foods, 

(b)  While  partlclpenu  from  the  general 
conference  who  Joined  the  Panel  voted  lor 
the  Inclusion  of  all  Ingredients  on  all  labels. 
even  Including  those  for  which  sUndards 
of  Identity  have  been  set.  the  matter  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  BUbUe  one  and  should  bo  fur- 
ther studied.  However,  the  principle  In- 
voked Is  recommended  to  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  wit;  That  all  foods 
should  be  labeled  In  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
assure the  moat  skeptical  consumer  that  ho 
Is  not  being  deceived  by  omissions, 

<e)  Similarly,  it  was  voted  that  the  word 
•imitation"  not  be  removed  from  food 
labels.  It  is  understood  that  Panel  ni-a  re- 
viewed this  subject  with  far  more  care  and 
expertise.  However,  we  recommend  that  our 
floor  vote  be  considered  in  any  final  decision 
as  further  evidence  of  the  consumers  wish 
to  know  clearly  what  he  Is  buying  and  eat- 

5  Because  many  Oovemment  actions  that 
bear  on  the  consumer's  Interest  In  deception 
and  misinformation  are  Usted  only  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  because  few  cltleena 
are  aware  of  the  content  of  the  SegUter 
(and  fewer  etlU  are  able  to  Interpret  Itt  often 
techrUcal  statements)  it  is  recommended 
that  a  Consumer's  Pederal  Register  also  bo 
published  by  the  Government,  This  register 
should  explain  the  actions  taken  or  to  be 
taken  In  simple  Uy  language,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, 

SACOUKSNOATIOH  NO,  S 

The  consumer's  right  to  be  beard  is  often 
neglected-  This  U  so  largely  because  there  U 
Uttle  provision  for  channeling  his  voice  to 
the  appropriate  agency  in  matters  of  food 
and  nutrition.  Congressmen  tradltlonaUy 
have  probably  been  the  most  consclenUous 
Oovemment  group  In  seeing  that  complaint 
and  opinion  go  to  the  proper  recipient  and 
are  acted  upon.  But  their  staffs  carmot  be 
expected  to  bandle  the  volume  of  commu- 
nication, ,^     y..«__ 

It  15  recommended:  That  since  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affsirs  is  proposed  to  be  the 
ooordinsting  body  in  matters  of  food  and 
nutrition  deception  and  Information.  It  also 
bo  staffed  and  structured  so  that  It  can  be- 
come known  as  the  best  recipient,  ocreener. 
and  director  of  complainU  In  this  Bold. 

1  One  way  of  hearing  the  consumer's  voice 
In  such  matters  Is  to  study,  on  a  oontlnulng 
basis  the  nature  and  extent  of  docopUon 
and  mlBlnformatlon  and  the  reaction  of  the 
consumer  to  It,  It  u  recommended  that  tUe 
Government  Initiate  and  support  such  re- 
search m  order  to  learn  better  what  must  bo 
done  to  combat  the  problem. 

2  Often  the  consumer  Is  not  beard  because 
his  complaint  is  best  eipreesod  as  a  legal 
matter,  one  which  he  cannot  afford  to  press. 
It  Is  recommended  that  such  groups  and 
agencies  as  legal  aid  bureaus,  defender  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity be  enlisted  tor  this  purpose,  using 
such  techiuquea  as  class  actions  and  seoklnc 
otaer  means  of  legal  reUef,  Whore  the  law  so 
providee.  Oovemment  funds  should  help 
support  such  efforts. 

The  panel  has  also  voted  to  recommend 
against  any  OEO  legislation  that  gives  the 
CKnernor  of  the  State  a  veto  power  over 
OEO  functions  In  this  regard, 

3.  On  the  State  level.  It  U  recommendod 
that  model  consumer-aid  group*  be  estab- 
lished similar  to  the  strike  forces  Instituted 
to  combat  orime.  Such  unlta  would  ooncen- 
trmte  on  concumer  fraud, 

4  Since  SUte  and  local  consumer  protec- 
tive agencies  are  Increasingly  In  evidence, 
and  are  sometimes  most  famUlar  with  local 
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problems,  the  fleld  offices  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  ahould  be  instructed  to  give 
all  poeslble  coopereUon  and  information.  For 
the  consumer  u  turning  more  and  more  to 
his  local  oonsumer  prolecUon  agency  for  re- 
lief. Such  liaison  will  alao  open  up  another 
excellent  source  of  local  Intelllgenoe  for  the 
regulatory  arms  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
B,  It  Is  recommended  that,  before  the  Food 
anti  Drug  Atlmlnlstratlon  holds  hearings  in 
which  the  consumer  should  be  heard  (for  ex- 
ample, hearings  on  food  standards)  the 
agency  ahould  seek  consumer  opinion  and 
advice, 

accoMMEKtu-noH  wo.  4 
It  IS  strongly  urged  that  t3a.e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment constantly  search  for  law  and  pro- 
cedures that  have  not  traditionally  been 
thought  of  aa  weapons  In  the  war  against 
deception  and  misinformation,  or  which  late- 
ly have  been  overlooked  to  some  extent  Such 
a  search  might  be  conducted  so  a  reoearch 
project  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 

aBCOUMJEKQATION    NO,    B 

In  accordance  with  the  consumer's  right 
to  be  protected  from  hidden  deception,  the 
Bureau  of  Standaida'  role  should  not  be  over- 
looked, F^w  citizens  realize  that  problems  In 
weights  and  measureo.  for  example,  are  sttjl 
serious  and  that  new  ones  arise  with  each 
change  In  Industrial  practices. 

For  example,  comments  from  the  Bureau 
Indicate  that  automatic  flUlng  equipment 
often  works  a  serious  economic  cheat,  ICllk- 
earton  shonages  are  common.  The  charges 
for  prepackaged  meat  packaging  materials  are 
commonly  made  at  the  price  of  expensive 
meats.  In  many  Instanceo.  the  cheats  are 
said  to  deprive  the  consumer  of  3  percent  of 
this  purchase.  Wblle  this  sum  la  not  aa 
urgent  a  matter  for  the  middle-class  Individ- 
ual purchaser,  It  Is  a  serious  loos  for  the  poor. 
And  in  the  aggregate.  It  nets  Industry  large 
Btmis.  The  panel  Is  Informed  that  good 
welght-and-measure  surveillance  would  coet 
only  an  additional  6  to  8  centt  per  capita 
per  ■."""m  This  sum  Is  small  compared  to 
the  amount  believed  to  be  loot. 

True,  such  problems  often  He  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  local  agencies.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  perhaps  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  standards  and  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  should  educate 
the  public  to  the  need  and  the  potential  sav- 
ing, and  should  cooperate  with  and  enoour- 
aso  local  regulatory  agencies,  to  Insure  that 
the  full  pound  and  the  full  quart  are  the 
rule  of  the  American  food  market. 
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It  has  come  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Panel 
that  the  Inspection  of  foods  Is  not  always 
adequate  to  Justify  the  pubUCs  feeling  of 
trust  in  what  It  buys  to  eat. 

It  Is  recommended ; 

That  those  systems  of  Inspection  under 
which  industry  pays  the  Inspector  be  abol- 
ished to  avoid  undue  Influence.  Also  Inapec- 
toro  should  be  rotated  to  avoid  tbe  prtMurea 
of  long-term  associations  with  particular 
plants  and  processors. 

Moreover,  the  Inspection  system  ahould  al- 
ways be  supplemented  with  spot-checking  to 
insure  the  Impartiality  and  efficiency  of  the 
inspectors.  The  ooot  ahould  be  low  and  the 
health  value  high, 

coMiuirrB  or  tux  coksumx*  laaK  roaci 
Panel  IV-t:  Popular  education  (Sllbjwnef  on 
Deception  and  Misinformation) 
A  problem  doea  eilat  In  deception  and  mis- 
information about  food  and  ntltrttloo  by 
radio,  television,  and  printed  media.  This 
area  needs  attentaon  without  endangering 
our  long-established  freedom  of  expression. 

STsTiMurr  o»  Prt.  I«c.,  Paooocr  Divn-op- 

MXNT  SXBVlCaB 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  de- 
fines a  fad  as  "o  custom,  amusement,  or  the 
Uko  followed  for  a  Umo  with  exaggerated 


sesi:  a  cra»),"  With  this  defliUtlon  It  IS  ob- 
vious that  tad  diets  are  neither  all  bad  or  all 
good  Some  fad  dleB  are  started  by  weU- 
meanlng  but  Ul-lnformed  groups.  The  dloU 
are  promoted  as  a  means  of  obtaining  or  re- 
talnmg  good  health,  Tt'-  diets  may  be  com- 
posed of  good  foods  but  sometimes  aio  In 
Improper  balance  or  elduds  eoaenUal  lood 
Itoms  Continued  use  may  result  In  111  health. 
An  example  Is  cottage  choooe  and  peachee 
sdvocatod  as  s  reducing  diet.  Cottage  cheese 
and  peaches  are  both  good  foods  but  In  com- 
bination do  not  supply  aU  needed  nutrients. 
The  diet  may  be  helpful  over  a  short  period, 
but  harmful  If  continued  too  long. 

Nutnuonlsta  laugh  at  and  criticize  the 
fad  diets  promoted  by  health  clubs,  back-to- 
nature  groups,  etc.,  but  they  often  start 
food  fads  of  their  own  At  tue  present  time 
nutritionists  and  physicians  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  relstlonship  of  dietary  fat 
and  heart  dlaease  Many  of  the  theories  Unk- 
ing dietary  tat.  especially  aaturated  fat.  wltn 
hirt  disease  have  not  been  conclusively 
proven.  Nevertheless,  suggesuona  have  been 
made  mat  the  naUonal  diet  be  changed  to 
exclude  or  partially  exclude  saturated  tats. 
Even  U  the  theories  linking  dietary  fat  and 
heart  disease  are  eventually  proven,  over- 
zealous  promoUon  may  sUll  cause  the  diets 
and  Ideas  to  be  dssslfled  fads. 

The  following  is  an  example  ot  over-seal- 
ous  promotion.  The  report  (Fatty  Acid  Com- 
poslUon  and  Total  Upld  of  Cream  and  CTsam 
StibatltutM)  by  Elalno  B.  Monsen  and  Uoro 
j^drlaenasens  (American  Journal  ol  CHnlca.1 
NutrlUon  aa:4S8-t«3,  19«9)  has  aroused  m- 
terest  In  the  popular  as  wcU  aa  the  eclentlflc 
press    Mention  of  it  was  made  In  Beaden 
Digest   for   December.    1M9,   pages   305-208. 
Tlie  article,  its  corrections,  and  the  reviews 
all  fall  to  put  the  us*  of  coffee  creamers  In 
proper  porspecUve  to  total  food  consump- 
tion or  daUy  caloric  Intake,  The  dry  coffee 
creamers  contain  about  36%    fat    (see  cor- 
rocuon,  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutri- 
tion »:ia»,  1B70),  The  fat  la  largely  satu- 
rated since  this  gives  tlie  best  stability  and 
physical  characteristics,  Wben  used  to  whit- 
en and  Savor  coffee,  about  a  teaspoonful  is 
used.  A  level  teaspoon  of  creamer  contains 
about  1  grams;  a  heaped  one  may  contain  5 
grama.  Thus,  0,70  to  1,75  grams  fat  would  bo 
taken  as  a  serving.  If  six  cupo  of  coffee  per 
day  were  taken.  430  to  10,50  grams  of  sat- 
urated fat  would  be  consumed.  Some  coffe* 
creamers  aro  served  In  premeasured  portions 
of  about  3  grams.  One  cup  of  whitened  coffee 
would  contain  1,05  grams  fat;  six  cup*  would 
contain    8,30    grams,    or    57    calories    from 
saturated  fat.  IncldentaUy.  the  total  calorie 
addltlcm  to  six  cupe  of  coffee  would  be  about 
100  calories.  On  many  diets  the  quantities 
monUoned  would  be  a  very  minor  part  of 
the    total     (about    MOO    to    3000    calories), 
Tborefoie.    the    consumer    should    consider 
quanUty  as  weU  aa  type  of  fat  In  eboostng 
whether  or  not  to  whiten  coffee. 

p^d  diets  may  be  part  of  our  democracy. 
It  wlU  be  difficult  to  eliminate  or  rostraJn 
them  by  government  action.  legislation 
would  not  have  popular  support  and  would 
probably  fall  as  did  the  prohibition  ol  alco- 
hoUc  beverages.  Since  some  fad  diets  are  at 
least  partially  good,  perhaps  such  draaue 
measures  should  not  be  considered-  Oovem- 
ment support  of  nutrition  education  would 
be  helpful  In  eliminating  fads  and  promot- 
ing good  balanced  nutrition.  However,  what 
we  say  or  write  may  have  Uttle  Influence, 
Once  the  oonstimer  is  at  the  table,  appetite, 
flavor,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
hugely  govern  what  be  eats. 


SraixisxKT  of  th«  BisxaacB  Foottostjok 
OF  THE  wasHiMOroii  Hosnrsi.  Ciirna 
I  am  Dr.  PredKick  Wolff,  a  Professor  ot 
Medicine,  Director  of  Boasarch  at  the  Waah- 
Ington  Honiltal  Ceuter,  and  Head  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Clinical  Pharmacology  at  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Modldno, 
Washington,  DC,  I  teach  medical  students 
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dlUona  •pproximatlng  a  medical  dlB«u6 
known  as  anorexia  nervoaa  may  reeult  vhlcb 
15  ! in-threatening,  or  equal,  or  perbapa 
greater.  Importance  are  the  uumerouji  types 
at  diet  pi!  la  that  are  being  taken  for  pro- 
longed periods  by  patlenu,  even  though  »cl- 

._ r _„„i_,  ,>,,.  t  be     entlflc  evidence  cleans'  polnu  out  that  aU 

My  profeselonal  duUe.  "■^^'",^'  *,?!     JSls  lose  their  power  to  produce   appetite 
„.,.in«d«Hhc,irrentdenlopment.lntIie     P^'      ^^^^    ^^^    between    two    to    three 


•nd  physicians,  act  as  a  consultant  regarding 
the  pharmacology  of  drugs.  auperrlJe  physi- 
cians doing  poat-graduate  and  eUnlcal  re- 
aaarcb  ol  the  pharmaoology  of  drugs  elther 
Blngly  or  In  combination  with  other  drugs, 
and  treat  patlenta. 

My   profeselonal 

acquainted  with  ctirrent  developmenta  1 
field  of  Pharmacology. 

I  have  pubUahed  approximately  110  arti- 
cles of  scientific  literature  In  recognised 
medical  Journals.  Virtually  all  of  these  arti- 
cles concern  the  nattire.  action,  dangers  and 
side-effects  of  drugs  In  elth»r  the  animal  re- 
search or  clinical  settltig. 

One  of  the  Tery  widespread  fad  dleta  la 
aasocuted   with   the   spurious   dlagnoels   of 


months.  Most  of  these  pills  are  related  to 
the  amphetamines,  with  the  marked  central 
stimulant  activity  as  well  as  peripheral  ac- 
tion. The  widespread  and  uncontrolled  use 
of  amphetamine,  a  prescription  drug,  or 
similar  agents,  are  fraught  with  dangers. 
These  have  been  getting  looreaslng  emphaala 
during  the  past  years.  Amphetamine  habltua- 

-  tlon  and  addiction  appears  to  be  quite  com- 

hyposlycemJa,  This  Is  In  most  Instancee  a         ^^  throughout  the  population,  and  accord 


iMtures.  seminars  tad  lo  on.  Juat  u  an  alr- 
Uns  pUot  bas  to  ra-qualUy  hlmaelf  every  few 
years  with  the  late  models  of  tUa  equipment, 
BO  Bhould  pbyslciana  and  surgeoia  who  bave 
human  life  In  their  hands  all  the  Ume.  be 
made  aware  of  the  ne«d  to  keep  up  to  date 
&nd  refreah  their  memory  by  frequent  poet- 
graduate  courses,  in  other  words  be  made 
to  re-quallfy. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  well 
ss  the  Federal  Trade  Commleslon  are  at- 
tempting to  steer  the  enormous  flood  of  pUls 
now  being  thrown  at  the  Amorlcan  physi- 
cians Into  more  rational  channels,  by  at  least 
ensuring  that  the  Information  attached  to 
these  pUU  Is  accurate  and  as  truthful  aa  It 
could  possibly  be  made.  It  Is  up  to  the  pub- 
lic and  Its  Congress  to  ensure  that  Oiey  will 
support   these   efforts,   and   understand    the 


vague   condition.   unmtlsfactorUy   explained  published  papers  is  an  Important  con-      probleams  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnls- 

on  rational  and  scientific  grounds,   and  is      ^j^^j^^  ^^^  ^^  mental  Illness.  (R«f.  1.  2)      tratlon   has   been  having  and  oontlnues  to 


on  rational _ 

occasionally  associated  with  a  "slight  ab- 
normality" of  the  glucoee  tolerance  curve. 
particularly  a  low  blood  sugar  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  hour  after  the  administration  of 
a  standard  glucoee  load. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  the  pa- 
tients suggest  to  the  unprejudiced  observer 
that  he  la  dealing  with  a  syndrome  found 
in  numerous  patients  who  break  down  under 
the  demands  of  stressful  and  tense  modem 
conditions.  This  Is  In  fact  functional  nervous 
disease,  netiroasthenla.  a  chronic  anHety 
state. 

Unfortunately,  the  paUent's  awarenees  of 
his  Ulnsas  may  become  accentuated  after  he 
Ikas  received  material  by  word  of  moutTi 
or  through  certain  organizational  activities. 
This  material  ascrlbee  a  multitude  of  vague 
and  functional  symptoma  to  hypoglycemia. 
These  acuvlties  are  widespread,  and  the  or- 
ganizers recommend  that  readers  of  the  rna- 
terlal  write  to  the  editors  of  local  newspa- 
pers, thus  malting  other  potential  victims 
aware  of  the  etiology  of  their  unsatisfactory 
physical  and  mental  conditions. 

These  activities  and  those  of  o\ir  coUeagues 
who  support  them  can  be  termed  no  other 
than  mischievous.  In  the  absence  of  a  satis- 
factory objective  and  roUonal  explanation 
for  the  symptoms  of  these  patients,  recourse 
Is  taken  to  promoting,  by  means  of  modern 
advertising  techniques,  the  shotgun  admin- 
istration of  adrenal  cortical  hormones  and 
other  unratlonal  therapeutic  macfclnatlonJi 
In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  of  this  "syn- 
drome"  and  enthusiastic  therapy  with  re- 
commended drugs  lead   to  the  omission  of 


There  la  no  evidence  that  the  action  of  am- 
phetamines result  through  depression  of  an 
appetite  center.  It  appears  that  as  a  reeult 
of  Btlmulatlon.  or  giving  the  patlenta  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  well-being,  their  drive 
towards  over-eating  is  modltlad  or  abolished. 
The  very  ability  to  prodiMe  euphoria,  leads 
to  these  drugs  being  abused,  to  habltuaUon. 
and  to  addiction. 

Equally  mischievous  Is  the  use  of  other 
agents  in  combination  with  araphetamlnee 
like  barblturatea.  thyroid  medication,  diu- 
retics, or  other  combinations  for  which  there 
Is  no  sound  scientific  and  rational  reason. 

Two  dlflerent  aspects  have  to  be  considered 
in  dealing  with  some  of  these  problems.  One 
is  the  black  market  In  dietary  fads  and  pills 
throughout  the  country.  This  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  extensive  public  education, 
starting  In  our  schoola,  going  on  through  col- 
leges and  adult  education  courses.  Person- 
nel departments  of  large  industrial  ooncems. 
as  well  as  government  agencies  could  do 
much  by  sponsoring  educational  courses. 
classes  or  short  talks  in  these  fields.  Courses 
In  health  education  Is  something  that  Is 
only  taught  intermittently  or  not  at  all  In 
our  schools  or  graduate  school  system. 

It  must  also  be  realized  that  many  of  the 
patlenta  who  take  to  appetite  suppressing 
drugs  and  fad  diets  commence  these  actlvl- 
tlfts  after  being  prescribed  initial  diets  and 
plUa  by  their  physicians.  I  believe  that  the 
widesprealT prescribing  of  appetite  suppress- 
ing dru?s  in  the  practice  of  medicine  la  in 
part  due  to  shortcomings  in  our  present 
educational  syitem  In  medicine  and  to  the 


□roper   dlagnoetlc   procedures    which   might      overwhelming    Influence  of   the  advertising 


be  foUowed  to  exclude  known  organic  causes, 
such  as  Islet  cell  tumor,  etc.  The  physician 
in  charge  of  such  a  case,  after  exhaustive 
endocrine  and  Internal  medical  workup,  may 
lack  the  courage  of  his  conviction  to  assure 
the  patient  that  there  Is  no  physical  cause 
for  his  dlsablUty  and  that  either  a  psychiatric 
consultation  Is  required  or  a  change  from 
his  environment  or  some  such  simple  solu- 
tion as  a  prolOTiged  vacation,  if  possible. 

Medical  anthology  Is  replete  with  examples 
of  misleading  and  nonexlstmg  diagnoses,  and 
It  behooves  the  well-educated  rational  pby- 
slcUn  not  to  fall  Into  the  trap  of  labeling 
hifl  paUenta  with  an  imagUoary  diagnosis 
and  admlnlaierlng  prolonged,  expensive,  and 
unnecessary  treatments. 

The  occasional  [wtlent  does  seem  to  benefit 
symptomatlcally  from  some  alteration  of  bis 
diet,  Including  the  administration  of  low 
carbohydrate  and  high  protein  meals.  Only 
exceptional  paUants  genuinely  seem  to  re- 
spond TO  such  a  regimen,  while  the  majority 
do  not.  Occasionally  iheee  diets  are  being 
given  to  an  extreme,  without  any  real  benefit 
to  the  patient. 

Many  fad  diets  and  various  pills  are  being 
used  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  weight  reduc- 
tion. In  extreme  cases  these  fad  dleta  may 
lead  to  severe  under-nutrltlon  and  cause 
damage  to  patients.  In  ooeaslonal  eaees  oon- 


methoda  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  on 
the  pre^rtbing  methods  of  physicians.  (Ref. 
3.41 

The  unfortunate  separation  of  the  science 
of  pharmacology  which  deals  with  drugs  In 
animals  from  the  science  of  clinical  medi- 
cine which  deals  with  the  use  of  drugs  In 
the  treatment  of  disease  In  patients,  is  one 
of  the  important  factors  leading  to  the 
present  deplorable  staU  of  affairs.  Attempta 
are  being  made  in  a  small  number  of  medi- 
cal kcbools  to  spread  the  teaching  of  Phar- 
macology throughout  the  curriculum,  in- 
cludln-!  It  in  an  increasingly  Intensive  form 
during  the  clinical  year*  when  there  would 
be  greatest  need  for  semor  medical  stu- 
denu  to  apply  phirmacologlc  knowledge  In 
the  learning  procecs  ol  how  to  treat  human 
disease  and  abnormalities.  It  Is  through  the 
development  of  groups  of  Clln'cal  Pharma- 
co'ogy  that  at  t^J*  time  attempts  are  being 
made  in  some  ac'ioole  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween Pharmarology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
This  development  of  Clinical  Pharmacol- 
ogy Is  Indeed  a  slow  one.  and  cut-backs  in 
medical  education  and  research  during  the 
past  three  years  have  done  much  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  progress.  It  la  equally  important 
that  these  departments  of  Clinical  Pharma- 
cology should  t>e  very  much  involved  in  con- 
tinued  teaching  at   poet-graduate   coun^. 


have.  Congressional  and  watch  dog  commit- 
tees, like  the  Fontaine  Committee,  and  like 
today's  special  hearing,  do  their  part  in  en- 
suring to  keep  our  government  agencies  on 
their  toes  and  Inform  the  public  of  what  la 
being  done  or  wtiat  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect them  agalnat  the  unscrupulous  exploita- 
tion of  human  weakneases,  foibles,  and 
guiilbuiiy. 

Public  and  Congressional  support,  and  suf- 
ficient funds  for  a  strong  Clinical  Pharma- 
cology Program  sponsored  In  part  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  In  part 
by  special  allocation  from  the  Congress  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  will  as- 
sist In  combating  the  abuses  of  diet  fads  and 
diet  pills.  Only  In  such  a  way  will  we  In- 
sure an  Independent  strong  teaching  pro- 
gram In  our  medical  schools  and  for  the  ar- 
rangecnenta  ot  post-graduate  programs  in 
Clinical  Pharmacology.  In  this  way  today's 
hearing  could  make  a  further  oontrUiutlon 
to  ensure  a  high  quality  of  medical  care  and 
a  profitable  application  of  the  results  of  scl- 
antlflc  discoveries  to  oui  own  health,  and 
avoid  the  public  being  misled. 

(1)  Bonhoff.  O..  &  Lewrens,  H.:  Ueber 
Weckamlne  (Pervitin  und  Bensedrln).  Ber- 
lin. J.  B.  Springer,  lOM. 

(2)  liegge.  D.,  ft  Steinberg,  H.:  Brit.  J. 
Pharmacol.  (1083) .  18.  490-AOO. 

<8)  Peterson.  OX...  et.  al.:  "An  Analytical 
Study  of  North  Carolina  General  Praetloe 
19&3-«4",  J.  Med.  Education.  31.  13,  2,  Dec. 
'66. 

(4)  Stolley.  P.D.:  Prescribing  Patterns  of 
Physldana",  J.  Chron.  Dls.,  leeo.  Vol.  23.  pp. 
395-406. 

Ststuciwt  or  La  Laitwx.  tiro. 

As  stated  In  many  of  my  books,  "Tou  are 
what  you  eat."  There  Is  no  magic  pUl  that  la 
going  to  make  a  person  lose  weight  without 
the  danger  of  damaging  the  body  and,  scene- 
times,  the  mind.  Starvation  diets  are  also 
dangerous  because  the  tKtdy  Is  not  getting 
balanced  nutrition,  proper  amounts  of  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  fats,  fiber,  vitamins, 
and  minerals. 

It  Is  aU  based  on  common  sense  by  first 
understanding  what  foods  are  good  and  what 
are  bed  for  the  obeee  and  the  Importance  of 
exercise.  It  bo41s  down  to  this — If  you  desire 
to  loee  wel^i.  you  mxist  reduce  your  caloric 
IntaHe.  with  special  attention  to  reducing 
carbohydrates  and  fata.  Choose  the  most 
nutritious  foods  such  as  whole-grain  prod- 
ucts, fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  dairy  products, 
lean  meats,  fowl,  and  seafood. 

You  asked  what  can  be  done  to  stop  the 
dlet-plU  abuse  and  sale  of  dietetic  products 
thst  contain  very  little  food  value.  I  believe 
that  Federal  and  state  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration should  continue  to  pick  up 
samples  of  these  produou.  analyze  them,  and 
If  they  are  found  lacking  In  proper  nutrition, 
require  the  manufacturer  to  prove  they  are 
safe  and  allow  the  user  to  lose  weight  safely- 
Thanking  you  for  the  luTltaUnii.  and  If  I 
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can  *e  of  any  help  in  your  cause,  please  let 

me  know.  

FAD  PUTS.  Food  Mtthb.  am)  Diet  Pills 
(A  statement  by  Ancel  Keys.  Ph.  D    profes- 
sor and  director  of  the  Division  ot  Physio- 
logical Hygiene.  School  of  Public  Bsaltb. 
Cnlveralty  of  Minnesota) 


In  all  populations  and  at  all  tlniea  food 
myths  have  been  prominent.  In  the  Utdted 
States,  many  food  myths  of  the  countries 
of  ancestry  of  our  population  have  tended 
to  persist  In  ethnic  enclaves  and  some  have 
tended  to  spread  to  the  general  population. 
However.  I  believe  that  most  food  myths 
would  die  out  were  It  not  for  reinforcement. 
Not  many  Americans  believe  or  even  re- 
member such  myths  aa  the  idea  that  garUc 
promotes  virility,  that  cherries  and  milk 
make  a  dangerous  combination  that  raw  car- 
rots are  Indigestible,  that  onlona  are  a  "blood 
toiUc."  and  so  on.  But  firmly  believed  by 
many  Americana  are  food  myth*  created  or 
perpetuated  by  commercial  interests  •■Every- 
body needs  milk"  Is  a  prime  example.  Poot- 
baU  players  are  firmly  persuaded  that  great 
quantlUes  of  beef  and  eggs  are  eesentlal  to 
build  strength.  Bullions  of  people  fill  upon 
citrus  Juices  when  they  feel  a  oold  coming 
on.  Hordes  of  youngaters  persuade  their 
mothera  to  buy  them  "the  breakfast  of 
champions." 

The  damage  done  by  such  propagmndlxed 
food  myths  Is  mainly  to  the  pocketbook.  For 
the  moat  part  there  la  no  threat  to  health 
In  following  the  urging  of  food  advertlsera. 
But  the  public  ahould  be  far  more  protected 
from  unwarranted  dalma  than  at  present. 
The  PDA.  aa  seems  to  be  more  often  the 
case  than  not.  Is  a  negligent  protector  of  the 
consumer. 

TAD  Tttm 
Fad  dleta  are  potentially  much  more  harm- 
ful than  the  kind  of  food  mythology  re- 
ferred to  above.  Unfortunately  the  only 
protection  against  fad  dleu  Is  education. 
When  a  new  diet  fad  begins  there  should 
be  aome  mechanism  whereby  the  public  la 
at  oaice  Informed  about  the  truth  In  the 
matter.  In  general,  the  Departznent  of 
Bealtti,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
constituent  VS.  Public  Health  Service,  have 
not  taken  effective  steps  to  dlsabuae  the 
pubUc  about  diet  fads  as  they  develop. 

Moet  diet  fads  concern  weight  reduction. 
Unfortunately  many  fat  people  acoept  any 
new  claims  about  a  diet  that  will  make  them 
happily  thin.  Wishful  thinking  prevails.  But 
what  can  government  do?  Where  rank  com- 
mercialism  prevails,  as  In   the  case  of  Dr. 
Taller's  "calories  don't  count."  prosecution 
can  and  should  be  made  prtraiptly.  But  the 
majority  of  tad  diets  are  commercially  In- 
spired  only   In   the   sense   that   wrltera   of 
books,  nevrepaper  and  magazine  articles  can 
make  a  little  money  out  of  the  royalties.  I 
think  there  Is  almoat  no  way  that  laws  can 
prevent  nonsense  from  being  uttered. 
DixT  pnxs 
Diet  pills  are  quite  another  matter.  The 
biggest    business   is   in    vitamin   and   other 
drug  preparations  that  are  supposed  to  pro- 
moM  health.  For  the  moat  part  the  only  ob- 
jections to  the  sale  and  use  of  such  prepa- 
rations are  that  they  promote  a  false  sense 
of  security  In  the  nsers,  and  they  waste  a 
Best  deal   of  money.  People   buy  vitamin 
preparations     becauee     they     believe     false 
claims  that  tliey  wlU  make  them  "healthier" 
and  they  are  impteeaed  by  the  ImpUcaUons 
in  much  propaganda  that  they  vrlll  become 
HI  or  at  leaat  will  weaken  and  age  taater  un- 
leas  they  regularly  take  the  preparations, 

TMs  situation  is  to  be  deprecated,  ot 
course,  and  we  ahould  like  to  eee  much 
■trlcter  control  of  adverttslng  ot  vltamlB 
preparation*,   but   reducing   pills   raise    tar 
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more  serious  quesUons.  And  here  It  would 
seem  that  governmental  action  could  be 
effective.  Seducing  pills  In  general  are  of 
two  typea:  aafe  and  IneBecUve  or  elfectlve 
but  dangerous. 

There  U  a  limited  pUc*  for  the  use  of 
cllecUve  reducing  pills  but  they  should  be 
restricted  to  sale  on  medical  prescription 
only  their  potenual  dangers  ahould  be  re- 
quired to  be  cle«ly  stated  on  tue  label,  and 
pre«3lptlon  renewaU  ahould  require  new 
prescriptions. 


PEOPLE  ARE  BUILDING  CHX7BCH  IN 
NOWA  HUTA,  POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  IU.XN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE3ENTATIVB8 
Tueadav,  September  22.  7970 

Mr  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  story 
in  the  SepWraber  11  New  World,  the  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  caught  my  eye  telling 
as  it  did  of  the  painstaking  efforts  that 
the  residents  of  Nowa  Huta,  Poland,  look 
in  erecting  a  church  despite  continued 
roadblocks  and  opposition  of  the  Com- 
munist rulers  of  Poland.  The  story  Is  an 
accurate  summary  of  this  event  and  is  a 
timely  reminder  of  the  constant  bstUe 
that  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
wage  against  their  Soviet-imposed  rul- 
ers, as  follows : 

paoPLS  A«a  BtJtLDIKO  CHUICB  Ij»  NoWA  BtTr*. 
PozaHB 

(By  Bruno  Bernhardt) 
Nowa    Htrrs,    Poi.aini.— Poland's    poet-war 
"model  aodallat  city"  near  Cracow  suppoaedly 
had  everything  a  planned  oommunlty  ahould 
have  except  a  church. 

But  a  church  Is  rising  here  now  after  la 
years  of  struggle  by  the  city's  more  tlian 
100,000  inhabltanta.  only  8*  ot  whom  an 
"unbeUevers." 

The  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady.  Quean 
of  Poland.  Is  a  do-lt-your»elf  project. 

Churchless  Nowa  Huta  has  long  been  an 
Issue  and  a  classic  example  of  the  communlat 
approach  In  this  country  to  the  ne»l  tor 
churches.  .  .,   - 

The  old  atallnist-llne  regime  wanted  to 
build  a  workers'  city,  a  socialist  city.  In 
Cracow's  suburbe.  The  idea  was  to  try  to 
make  Cracow  a  real  sodaUst  city,  because  the 
Cracow  areas  were  considered  reactionary. 

Of  course,  a  chtjrch  did  not  figure  In  the 
plans. 

In  1958,  the  year  of  the  "October  Spring* 
in  which  StalliUsm  was  set  aside  and  Wla- 
dyslaw  Oomulka  came  to  power  as  first  aec- 
jetary  of  the  Polish  Communist  party's  oen- 
tr»i  committee,  the  steel  workers  of  Nowm 
Huta  told  Warsaw  they  wanted  a  chunai. 
They  were  promised  one  and  a  site  in  the 
center  of  the  city  was  earmarked  tcr  It. 

The  townspeople  conducted  a  conteat 
among  architects  for  the  new  church's  de- 
sign Funds  tor  erection  of  the  church  were 
collected  m  the  Cracow  archdiocese.  PrlBe- 
wlnnlng  blueprints  tor  the  church  called  for 
a  structure  of  contemporary  daalcs  with  a 
capacity  of  6,000  people. 

In  1967,  the  late  Archbishop  Eugenluat 
Bexiak  apoetoUc  administrator  ot  Cracow, 
dedicated  a  cross  at  the  site  tot  the  church- 
Ironically  located  at  the  toterawjtloo  ot  Marx, 
Otvat  October  (Russian  Revolution)  aad 
llayskoviky  atreeta  near  the  People's  TlieatBr. 
Radio  Wanaw  even  aimounoed  that  oon- 
struetlon  had  begun. 
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But  in  1968  the  government  revoked  lu 
construction  permit  and  announced  that  a 
school  was  to  be  built  Instead. 

Then  violence  ensued.  In  April.  1060.  work- 
men started  to  dig  up  the  cross.  Demon- 
strators from  among  employes  ol  the  steel 

niUi Poland's     largest — erected     barrlcadee 

across  a  street  leading  from  the  site  to  the 
city  hall,  which  was  Uter  set  on  tire.  PoUce 
used   elube    and   tear   gas   to   disperse    the 

Calm  was  eventually  restored,  but  there 
still  was  no  church  In  Nowa  Huta.  It  re- 
mained an  Ideal  "socialist  town." 

As  the  PoUsh  communist  regime's  rela- 
tions with  the  Church  thawed.  Arcbblshc?! 
(now  Cardinal)  Karol  Wojtyla  of  Cracow 
conferred  with  Polish  officials  in  19BS.  The 
discussion  centered  on  providing  for  the 
reuglous  needs  of  Nowa  Huta  CathoUcs.  and 
It  was  mdicated  that  the  chturch  would  at 
long  last  be  built. 

Stofan  Cardinal  Wyaiynakl  of  Warsaw  m 
the  l»fl06  had  pubUcly  acousKl  the  Commu- 
nist regime  ot  breaking  promises  regarding 
the  building  ot  new  churches.  Be  ^)ecltlcally 
mentioned  Nowa  Huta  in  hU  chaigea. 

At  last,  on  May  IB,  1888.  Cardinal  Wojtyla 
laid  the  foundation  sMme  tot  the  new 
church,  which  he  and  the  parish  pnoet. 
Father  Joseph  Ooraelany.  had  brought  from 
Borne  and  which  was  donated  and  blessed  by 
Pope  Paul  VL 

However.  parishioners  were  obliged  to 
begm  conatructVon  without  necessary  equip- 
ment. They  dug  the  loundatlons  with  ^)*de« 
and  other  hand  tools. 

Austrian  CathoUcs  donated  a  cimpe  and 
a  cement  mixer.  Groups  of  youths  from  other 
countries  came  to  work  on  the  chtircb,  no- 
tably members  ot  the  Oerman  youth  mote- 
'  ment  Aktion  SuhneMlchen  (The  Sign  of 
Expiation) .  which  had  built  the  Church  at 
BeooncUlatlon  at  Tal».  Prance.  Also  Engliah 
Quakers,  groupe  from  The  Netherlanda. 
Hungary  and  France  came,  m  addition  to 
Polish  atudanta. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  ot  a  small  ahlp. 
the  ma*t  ot  which  is  the  cross  It  is  planned 
for  three  levels— a  crypt  with  room  for  3.000: 
the  main  nave,  which  will  accommodate  a.600 
to  3.000  peraona.  with  the  altar  In  the  center; 
and  an  upper  nave  with  a  capacity  of  9.0O0. 
The  activity  of  the  churchless  OatUollc 
community  "here  Is  on  a  par  with  large  city 
pfcriahes.  Parishioners  number  aome  100,000. 
mainly  young  couples  who  have  left  the 
oountryElde  to  work  m  the  factonee.  There 
are  annually  about  liOO  Baptisms,  100  fu- 
nerals and  400  weddings.  There  are  IS,000 
children  In  Sunday  echoola  and  4.000  sec- 
ondary pupUa  and  students  getting  organised 

religious  education.  

Ot  the  population.  52%  go  to  Maae  every 
Sunday  and  38%  leas  regularly. 

Eleven  priests  care  tor  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  Catholics.  AU  live  m  Nowa  Huta.  rent- 
ing rooms  with  famlUee  and  tnelntalnlng 
close  contact  with  the  people. 

In  the  past.  Mass  had  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  open  air.  regardlsM  ot  weather.  ChU- 
dren  attending  Sunday  school  are  packed 
in  barracka-Uke  sheds. 


THE  VIEWS  OP  DR.  STKPAN  T.  PCS- 
SONY  ON  VABIO0S  NATIONAL 
ISSUES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oBOO 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPBESBNTATrVXB 

Tuesiay,  September  22,  lt7l 
Mr    ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  to 
certain!?  one  of  the  iiiHila  o(  our  Ume 
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that  an  era  which  places  such  a  heavy 
accent  on  education  could  have  spawned 
such  an  abundano;  of  beliefs,  policies, 
and  values  pDunded  on  misinformation 
or  the  lack  of  information,  infantile 
reasoning,  and  Utopian  fantasies.  From 
the  student,  newly  awakening  to  the 
realities  of  life,  to  high  Government 
officials  w-ho  should  know  better,  the 
onslaught  on  basic  and  time-honored 
principles  mounts  dally.  The  Sonets 
with  their  armaments  feed  the  flres  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Mideast,  having  smoth- 
ered Czechoslovakia  but  2  short  years 
ago.  nevertheless  the  Soviets  an  mel- 
lowing and  are  no  longer  a  monolithic 
threat.  Some  school  administrators  de- 
emphasl2e  discipline  In  academic  pur- 
suits and  individual  behavior  and  won- 
der why  the  ROTC  office  is  gutted  or  the 
administration  facilities  are  "liberated." 
Others,  clergymen,  sociologists,  and  pub- 
lic officials  downgrade  the  Ufe-giTlng 
principle  of  personal  responsibility  and 
just  cannot  seem  to  fathom  the  rise  in 
crime  and  violence. 

One  would  have  thought  that  with  the 
increasing  avallabiUty  of  educational 
resources  a  more  scientific  or  reasoned 
approach  to  our  major  problems  n-ould 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Unfortunately, 
prudent  and  balanced  judgments  appear 
at  present  to  be  more  the  exception. 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States  In 
1941.  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  presently 
the  director  of  the  international  polit- 
ical studies  program  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University,  has  labored  re- 
lentlessly to  instill  a  degree  of  realism 
and  scholarship  into  political,  psycho- 
logical, and  military  affairs  of  this  Nation 
on  both  the  national  and  international 
levds.  Bom  in  Vienna.  Austria,  in  1913, 
he  earned  his  Ph.  D.  at  Vienna  Univer- 
sity and  after  the  Anschluss  made  bis 
way  to  Paris  and  worked  for  the  Prebch 
Foreign  and  Air  Ministries.  In  the  United 
States  he  first  joined  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  at  PrlncetOD  on  a 
Carnegie  fellowship.  Later  he  served 
with  the  Psychological  Warfare  Branch. 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  where  he 
headed  the  German  section.  In  I9S2  he 
served  on  the  faculty  of  the  National 
War  College  in  Washington.  DC.  and  In 
1955  he  became  an  associate  of  the  For- 
eign PoUcy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition 
he  was  special  adviser  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Military  Institute.  Dr.  Possony  has 
taught  courses  on  communism,  psycho- 
logical warfare,  geopolitics,  political  phi- 
losophy, and  on  strategy  and  revolution 
in  the  20th  century.  He  has  written 
many  books  on  historical  and  mihtary 
subjects  and  Is  strategy  and  military 
affairs  editor  of  the  American  Security 
Coimcll.  a  research  and  educational 
association  dealing  solely  with  issues 
affecting  our  Nation's  security.  Dr.  Pos- 
sony has  also  been  called  upon  by  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  testify  on  various  aspects  of  national 
security. 

As  there  is  today  no  dearth  of  "spe- 
ciaUsts"  in  our  midst — those  wUUng  to 
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expound  on  any  issue,  unencumbered 
by  the  tacts  and  tmcommltted  to  logical 
and  prudent  judgments — the  cr>'ing 
need  for  scientihc  and  painstaking  ap- 
proaches to  today's  problems  is  evident. 
The  following  views  on  Dr.  Possony  on 
a  number  of  Issues  ranging  from  the 
conspiratorial  nature  of  communism  to 
various  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  pro- 
vide a  sane  and  realistic  appraisal  of 
complex  issues  of  our  day.  They  ore 
herewith  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

harms    on    Commuhisx    as    «    conspieact 
(B;  Stefan  T.  Possony) 

THE   SlCNinCAMCE   OF  THE  CONSratACT   CHARGI 

Many  political  crimes  comnxltted  by  the 
International  communist  movement  are  s 
matter  of  public  record,  and  numerous  crimes 
tiavB  been  confirmed  by  tlie  communists 
ttiemaelvee  (eg-  KliruabclisVs  ■peecii  of  iBS6 
and  televised  executions  in  Cinna).  Hence  It 
can  be  argued  that  tbere  Is  no  subatsntlal 
reason  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  com- 
munist movement  constitutes  a  conspiracy. 
The  proven  offensives  are  felonies,  whereas 
conspiracy  Is  merely  a  misdemeanor.  Hence 
the  misdemeanor  charge  could  b«  merged 
into  the  felony  charges,  as  It  was  done  by  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  at  Nuern- 
berg. Yet  the  notion  that  conspiracy  should 
he  merged  with  the  resulting  major  offenses 
Is  not  generally  accepted.  Under  common  law, 
If  there  Is  an  Indictment  for  felony,  there 
also  could  be  "conviction  for  a  misdemeanor 
although  the  offense  charged  necessarily  In- 
cluded the  lesser  offense."  ■  "Conspiracy  is  a 
distinct  offense  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
templated crime."  ■ 

There  are  good  reasons  to  handle  the  con- 
spiracy charge  on  Ite  own  merit.  Group  of- 
fenses such  as  conspiracy  and  the  actions 
flowing  therefrom,  pose  unique  and  unsur- 
passed dangers  to  the  United  States,  to  all 
other  countries  not  presently  under  com- 
munist rule,  and  to  the  peoples  under  com- 
munist domination.  The  ttireat  Is  that  of  a 
long  series  of  crimes  against  the  person. 
property,  morality  and  decency,  as  well  as 
against  sovereignty.  T^e  prevention  of  tliese 
serial  group  crimes  Is  far  more  dlfflcult  than 
the  prevention  of  ordinary  crime,  and  It  pre- 
supposes a  clear  understanding  of  whether 
tliose  crtmes  are  Instigated  by  a  conspiracy, 
or  have  been  occurring  because  of  other 
reasons. 

A  verdict  to  the  effect  that  communism  is 
a  conspiracy  makes  all  avowed  communists 
and  supporters  of  the  communist  cause  co- 
responsible  for  the  crimes  committed  by  com- 
munist organizations  In  the  name  of  com- 
munism. This  co-responslblllty  extends  to 
both  the  crimes  against  the  person  and 
against  sovereignty,  and  it  also  Involves 
morality. 

It  is  proved  and  accepted  that  communism 
committed  crimes.  There  also  are  confes- 
sions to  this  effect,  notably  Khrushchev's 
speech  of  February  19SS.  If  It  also  were  ac- 
cepted that  communism  Is  a  conspiracy,  the 
finrting  would  essentially  bs  that  communism 
Is  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

An  avowed  communist  defendant  accoaed 
of  co-reaponslbltlty  for  communist  crimes 
could  argue  tliat  he  did  not  commit  the 
crimes,  that  be  had  no  criminal  intent,  tliat 
he  was  not  conscious  of  the  Inherent  crlml- 
nsilty  of  communism  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  consider  communism  to  be  of  lieneflt 
CO  mankind 'and  that,  so  far  as  his  own  ooo- 
sdousneas  is  oonoemsd.  tiM  crimes  were  com- 
mlttsd  under  the  gulss  of  oommunlan  snd. 
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tberefore,  oonstltutcd  a  crime  Bgftlost  com- 
munlAzn  Itself. 

Tba  point  here  U  that  a  theorettcM  dla- 
tlDctlon  existe  between  communlam  u  • 
criminal  And  as  a  poUtical  coDAplracy.  How- 
ever, as  long  ui  there  la  one  tingle  communist 
conspiracy,  although  It  may  embrace  eub- 
confiplraciea  and  secondary  or  metastatlo 
conspiracies  which  spUt  off  from  the  original 
combtnatlon.  that  conspiracy  baa  remained 
a  criminal  one.  aseumUig  the  charge  to  be 
proven.  Hence  those  who  lack  criminal  Intent 
must  abandon  the  conspiracy  or  else  accept 
co-responslblllty  for  the  crimes  of  commu- 
nism. (See  below.)  Otherwise  their  mens  rea 
should  be  presumed. 

Still  another  aspect  must  be  kept  In  mind: 
that  of  an  international  conspiracy.  If  com- 
munism is  proved  to  be  an  international  con- 
spiracy, then  communists  are  international 
conspirators  rather  than  membera  of  a  na- 
tional poUtical  party  exercising  their  poua- 
cal  rights:  and  that  party,  like  similar  par- 
ties In  other  counlrlos.  is  different  in  type 
from  normal  political  parties  inaamuch  as  It 
Is  part  of  an  inuimaUonal  conspiracy,  is  un- 
der the  discipline  of  the  leading  conspirators, 
and  Is  an  inatrument  of  a  group  whose  pur- 
pose la  presumably  Incompatible  with  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  Statee  and 
other  sovereign  sUtes.  If  their  International 
conspiracy  Is  Judged  to  be  hostile  to  the 
United  Statee  and  to  other  independent 
states,  there  Is,  for  each  party  member,  a 
premunption  of  treason  In  the  sense  of  "ad- 
herence to  the  enemy"  and  poealbly  in  the 
sense  of  'levying  war"  (which  term  Intdudea 
opposing  acta  of  Congress  by  force  of  arms 
and  armed  resUtanoe  to  the  draft)  Note  that 
In  treason  caoas  all  parties  to  a  crime  are 
principals.* 

If  every  communist  is  an  International 
conspirator,  communist  governments  also 
must  be  regarded  as  instrumenta  of  that  con- 
spiracy, and  hence  cannot  be  legitimate  or 
lawful  in  any  state,  Including  the  USSR. 
Otherwise  an  usurpatory  regime  pursuing  the 
objectives  of  a  conspiracy  lodged  outside  the 
itate  and  not  approved  by.  or  even  known  to. 
citizens  and  electorates  would  be  legitimate: 
this  would  violate  the  concept  of  the  bot- 
erelgnty  of  the  peo^rie  which  Is  upheld,  albeit 
Jmpllciuy.  In  artlclea  1  and  8  of  the  USSR 
Constitution. 

OETwrnoNs 
Conspiracy  U  a  combination  between  per- 
sons, or  a  partnership,  to  aocompllah  a  crim- 
inal or  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by 
crUnlnal  or  unlawful  means.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  agreement  "rather  than  the  agreement 
Itself",  according  to  the  Justice  Holmea.  Ftir- 
thermore.  to  quote  Holmes  again,  "the  part- 
nership may  endure  as  one  and  the  aame 
partnership  for  years".  Those  who  bava 
knowledge  of  the  eiistence  of  the  combina- 
tion and  who  aid  and  assist  It  are  making 
themselves  parties  thereto.  In  addition  they 
may  be  guilty  of  misprison  (unlawful  non- 
disclosure). 

coMaiMA-noN 
A.  Ideology,  with  these  definitions  in  mind. 
I  would  contend  that  the  "combination"  la 
produced  by  the  communist  Ideology.  The 
type  of  "combtnatlon"  under  debate  Is,  to 
quote  Justice  Jackson,  "always  "predoml- 
naotly  mental  In  composition'  because  It 
consists  primarily  of  a  meeting  of  minds  and 
an  Intent."  • 

"me  notion  that  a  doctrine  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  key  elements  of  a  com- 
mon plan  or  conspiracy,  l.e.  a  "combination** 
finds  a  precedent  m  the  Nurenberg  indlet> 
ment.  which  regarded  the  nazl  doctrine  and 
Its  dissemination  as  a  tool  to  secure  the 
highest  degree  of  control  over  the  Oertnan 
community.* 
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The  communist  ideology  la  a  body  of 
thought  or  belief  which  proclaims  that: 

1.  The  existing  social  system  or  "capital- 
Ism"  will  Inevitably  become  unworkable: 

3.  This  system  deprives  the  workers  of 
their  rights  and  the  longer  It  endures  wUI 
inflict  Increasing  barm  on  them: 

3.  This  system  must  be  overthrown  by 
"class  struggle"  In  which  all  and  any  prac- 
tical means  must  be  used,  Including  force 
and  violence,  which  terms  in  turn  include 
armed  uprising  and  war: 

4.  After  the  communists  seized  political 
power  by  whatever  means,  they  must  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  to  In- 
stitute a  new  "social  order",  their  dictator- 
ship to  be  unrestricted  by  any  laws; 

5.  The  capitalist  system  must  be  destroyed 
worldwide,  the  "capitalist  class"  must  be 
"liquidated"  everywhere,  and  the  dictatorship 
must  be  implanted  In  all  countries; 

6.  The  goal  of  the  entire  operation  Is  to 
establish  a  "classless  society"  and  to  allow 
the  "state"  to  wither  away. 

Each  communist  party  expllclUy  accepts 
the  Ideology  summsrlaed  above  as  the  ration- 
ale of  aU  Its  activities. 

To  establish  the  role  of  Ideology  and  lU 
precise  message  in  all  oommunlst  organiza- 
tions It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  role 
which  the  works  of  Marx.  Engels.  Lenin. 
Stalin  and  Mao  Tse-tung  (plus  lesser  and 
later  communist  theoreticians)  play  In  their 
fransactions.  The  specific  works  from  which 
the  above  summary  was  distilled  are:  Marx. 
The  Communist  Mamfesto  and  Das  Kapital; 
lisnm.  What  is  to  be  Done?  State  and  Rei>olu- 
tion.  and  Left  Radicalism;  Stalin.  Problems 
of  Leninism  and  The  Colonial  Question;  and 
Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung* 
Due  to  "de-6tallnlaatJon"  and  the  "split" 
between  Mao  and  Moscow,  the  works  of  Stalin 
and  Mao  no  longer  are  distributed  by  Moa- 
eow-ortented  parties.  But  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  all  organizations  which  are  distri- 
buting Marx.  Engela  and  especially  Lenin  as 
tlielr  main  basic  Uterature  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem of  parties  connected  with  moacow,  while 
those  which  in  adOition  distribute  Mao  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Stalin  and  Ho  Chi  ICnh 
belong  to  Peking's  present  system. 

Communist  parties  explicitly  accept  the 
Ideology  in  key  party  statements.  Individual 
party  members  are  customarily  expelled  If 
they  deviate  from  the  Ideology  as  interpreted, 
at  any  given  time,  by  the  leadership  of  the 
party.  ("Fellow  Travellers"  accept  only  parts 
of  the  Ideology  and  must  be  regarded  as  "par- 
tial communists"). 

The  communist  Ideology  per  se  which  is 
addressed  to  social  and  class  matters  la  paral- 
leled by  a  far  less  open  doctrine  bearing  on 
national  and  ethnic  problems.  The  commu- 
nists, within  the  Ideological  context  discussed 
above,  claim  to  be  inter  nationalists  In  the 
sense  that  the  fulfillment  of  communism  will 
end  national  conflicts,  that  national  bound- 
aries will  become  meaningless,  that  a  world 
State    win    come    into    erlstence    and, 
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Implement  Article  17.  The  USSR  Is  run.  not 
as  a  "federal  state,  formed  on  the  basis  of  a 
voluntary  union  of  equal  soviet  socialist  re- 
publics," as  claimed  in  Article  13  of  the  Oon- 
stltutlon,  but  as  a  centralist  state  from 
Moscow.  Within  that  cencraUat  state  the 
Great  Russians,  through  the  CPSU,  exercise 
effective  control  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
systematic  Russlflcatlon.  Any  work  toward 
secession  is  regarded  as  treason 
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utes  envisage  election  of  the  party  leaders 
by  the  party  congress.  In  actuality  the  par- 
ticipants of  congresses  and  the  memlwrs  of 
the  Centra)  Committee  are  appointed  by  the 
PoUtical  Bureau  and  the  8ecret»rl»t  wbloh 
constitute  the  true  leaderslilp  of  the  party. 
Of  the  two  the  SecretarUt  Is  the  more  im- 
portant and  constitutes  the  real  "sovereign 
power  in  the  party".  •  Within  the  Secretariat, 
the  'Tlrst  Secretary"  or  the  "General  Secre- 


oession  is  regaroeo  "  tr^"™  iy"   Is  the  primary  personsge  who  could 

•^=  "P"?'??^  'A-^-^"  '^IZ'i^  ^r7     STca^ed    "pS^hrer^.     (The    Russian    term 


and  revolutionary  conflict  various  nations, 
now  Incorporated  under  false  pretenses 
within  the  USSR,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty  and  Independence;  and 
that  there  exists  an  "empire"  which  Is  carry- 
ing on  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  empire 
of  the  tsars.  The  present  empire  dominates. 
through  the  communist  parties,  the  states 
of  Eastern  Etirope,  and  other  areas  which  are 
under    direct    or    indirect   CP   rule,   though 


_    caUed 

vozhd"  has  this  exact  meaning  and  was  ap- 
plied to  Stalin.)  In  no  known  Instance  have 
party  leaders  assumed  and  maintained  the 
top  leadership  positions  by  virtue  ol  properly 
conducted  elections  as  prescribed  by  party 
statutes.  Tet  all  lower  pfcrty  members  must 
submit  "to  aU  the  ordinances  of  the  party"." 
D.  Common  objectives  and  methods  of 
conspiracy.  Such  common  objectives  and 
methods  were  described  In  the  Nuernberg  In- 


methods.   extent,   and   effectiveness  of  that     ^ctmem   to   prove   the  exUtence  of  a  nazl 


domination  may  vary. 

Thus,  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat" 
also  is  an  Imperial  structure  and  the  com- 
munist Ideology  la  used  as  a  tool  for  emplre- 
bulldlng.  le.  as  an  instrument  of  oppressing 
entire  nations.  This  dictatorship  Is  holding 
together  a  group  of  captive  nationi. 

With  respect  to  the  "national  question." 
the  communist  doctrine  is  particularly  de- 
ceptive (  See  Lenin's  writings  on  self-deter- 
mination, sunn's  The  National  Question. 
the  USSR  Constitution,  and  MUovan  DjUas; 
Lenin  on  Relations  BetTceen  Socialist  States, 
New  Tork.  Yugoslav  Information  Center, 
1960.)  The  stark  reality  of  national  oppres- 
sion Is  not  explicitly  based  on  the  commu- 


Donsplracy.  The  communist  parties  also  have 
common  objectives  and  methods,  notably  the 
overthrow  of  tbe  "world  capitalist  system" 
and  the  expansion  of  the  "world  socialist  sja- 
tem",  by  means  of  peycho-poUtlcal  warfare, 
and  force  and  violence. 

To  con^jare:  The  methods  used  by  tbe 
nazlE  were  listed  by  the  Indictment  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Preparation  for  the  "acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  state  machinery":  acqulalUon  of  such 
oontrol  (the  oommunlst  nomenclature  Is: 
"seizure  of  power"),  and  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional rights:  consolidation  of  oontrol, 
transformation  of  the  state  apparatus  Into 
administrative  organs  of  the  conspiracy,  sup- 


nlst  Ideology,  nor  la  it  Justified  by  it.  How-     preeslon  of  opposition  and  resistance  by  un- 


ever.  It  has  been  adumbrated  In  soviet 
semantics  since  the  mld-19aOs,  e.g.  by  ref- 
erences to  the  Oreat  Russians  as  the  "elder 
brothers"  or  the  "vanguard"  of  the  "socialist 
nations."  It  U  unnecessary  to  investigate 
whether  the  communist  conspiracy  sentu 
proprlo  utilizes  Russian  Imperialism  as  Its 
tool  or  whether  there  is  a  Russian  imperialist 
conspiracy  using  communism  as  Its  instru- 
ment. The  essential  point  Is  that  the  com- 
munist ideology  is  Intimately  tied  to  a  Rus- 
sian imperialistic  concept  and  mentality. 

Note  that  the  Nuernberg  indictment 
charged  similar  doctrinal  points  concerning 
ethnic  dominance  and  dictatorship:  "That 
persons  of  so-called  'Oerman  blood'  (as  spe- 
cified by  the  Nazi  conspirators)  ware  a  'mas- 
ter race'  and  were  accordlntfy  entlttod  to 
subjugate,    dominate   or   extarmlzusta  otber 


lawful  decrees,  terror,  and  ertermlnatlon; 
and  placing  the  conquered  state  on  a  "mili- 
tary footing"." 

a.  Utilization  of  methods  of  psycho-poUtt- 
cal  warfare,  notably  "fraud,  deceit,  threats. 
Intimidation,  flfth-column  activities  and 
;»Y)paganda".  to  expand  the  rule  of  tbe  nasi 
conspiracy  abroad. 

3.  When  the  resistance  to  such  expansion 
could  not  be  broken  by  the  methods  listed 
under  3.,  above,  "the  nazl  ooniplrators  de- 
liberately planned,  determined  upon  and 
launched  .  .  .  aggressive  wars  and  wars  in 
violation  of  international  treaties,  agree- 
ments and  assurances."  ^ 

These  methods  also  describe,  broadly  ^>eak- 
Ing,  the  methods  applied  by  the  oomxaunlsts. 
(See  below.) 

It  l3  necessary  to  stress  that  for  a  tune  tbe 


'race?and  peoplea."  And:  "That  the  Oerman     oommunlsts  adhered  to  the  nazl  conspiracy 
people  should  be  ruled  under  the  Fuehrer-     without,  of  course,  embracing  the  nazl  ideol- 
winxip".^     According     to    the    explanations     oct-J?"*^  adherence  took  the  tortn^ 
given  in  the  Indictment,  this  principle  quit*  "--  "  '^ ' 

obviously  overUpo  with  the  communist  con- 
cept and  practice  of  dictatorship. 

B.  Party.  The  Nuernberg  indictment  de- 
Bcrtbed  the  nazl  party,  "together  with  certain 
of  Its  subsidiary  organizations",  as  the  "in- 
strument of  cohesion"  and  "an  instrument 


1 .  Parallel  voting  by  the  Oerman  CP  and  the 
Timd  party  In  the  Reichstag  and  the  various 
Oerman  diets  before  Hllter'a  ascension  to 
power  in  1933.  Those  votes  were  the  main 
instrument  through  which  the  Oerman  re- 
public was  destroyed. 

a.  The  so-called  non -aggression  pac*  be- 
tween nazl  Oermany  and  the  UBSR  In  August 
1930.  This  pact  was  a  pact  of  Joint  i 


for  the  carrying    out  the  arms  and  purposes 

■Mikcr    «.n    v.^aa.>. of  their  conspiracy"   (I.e.  the  conspiracy  of      .  .^    -        -,  .    . 

mately.  that  nations  and  even  languages  will      ^^  mdlcted  nazls).  The  -neadershlp  of  the     sion   and    divided   East*m   Europe   betwero 
-merge."  In  the  meantime,  all  peoples  can      ^    ,^^  „  ^^  ^ole  bearer  of  the  .  -  .  doc-      the  slgnatorl«.  It  also  gave  mtJer  a  free  band 

•       .-    .,   „„..* .„.M«r,       trtnea  of  the  nazl  party,  was  enUtled  to  shape     in    waging    war    against    Po^mkI.    The    ns^ 

the  BtnictiUBB.  policies  and  practice*  of  the 
Oerman  state  and  all  related  Institution,  to 
direct  and  Buperrise  the  acOvltles  of  all  In- 
dividuals within  the  state  and  to  destroy  all 
opponents." ' 
Those  formulations  are  fully  appUeable  to 


•xarclse  their  right  of  self-determination, 
(Note  that  in  communist  semantics  the 
word  "people"  means  that  a  given  ethnic 
group  is  under  direct  or  indirect  commimlst 
control.) 

In  implemeutauon  of  this  right.  Article  17 
of  the  USSR  constitution  provides  to  each 


against    Poland    initiated    wdrtd 
war  n. 

3.  The  pact  of  Paris.  19».  broken  by  the 
Nazis,  also  was  broken  by  the  oommuolats. 
1%«  nasls  broke  various  treaties  when  they 
attacked     Poland;      parallel     treaties 


Union  RepubUc  "the  right  freely  to  secede     ^i,,  ^^^^^  of  oommunlat  parties.  Tt^  CP  is     broken  by  the  ^ff^.  ^f^^^l^^^  •*"**" 
from   the   USSR."   In   reality,   this   right    Is     a^emid  to  have  the  highest  Insight,  is  held     Poland  (which  11  still  li  holding). ^ 


to  be  entitled  to  run  all  the  states,  instltu- 
Uons  and  individuals  over  which  it  estab- 
lished oontrol.  and  proclaims  its  authcwlty  to 
subdue  All  oppoeltlon.  However,  the  parties 
themselves  are  the  instruments  for  the  Im- 

of 


nullified  by  Article  120  which  says  that  the 
0P8U  is  "the  leading  core  of  all  organiza- 
tions of  the  working  people,  both  public  and 
state."  The  CPSD  is  centrallstlc,  not  federal, 

It  runs  every  Union  Republic,  and  It  Is  op-      

possd   to  secssslon.  No  procedures  exist  to     p^emanutlon  of  the  alms  and  purpoaee 

.  the  communist  leadership. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  C.  Pmrtp  Lead^hip.  Although  par^  atat- 
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The  purpow  of  this  temporary  oommunlst 
fcdherance  to  the  nazl  conspiracy  was  (a) 
to  expand  communist  territorial  rule,  (b)  to 
Increase  communist  power,  (c)  to  provoke 
a  war  between  Central  and  Western  Europe 
for  tbe  purpose  of  weakening  the  world 
capitalist  system  and  advancing  ttie  oom- 
munlst cause,  world-wide.*" 
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To  sum  up:  That  comznunl<u  luive  com- 
btned  in  &  conipiracy  l»  evidenced  by  •'unity 
ot  dcGdgu  Jjad  purpoAe".  notAbly  &  oommon 
Ideology.  A  pu-ty  orgaJUfAtlon,  &  ruling  p*rty 
leadership  exercising  diotatorlal  -^UeclpU- 
oAry  control,  the  common  objective  of  eeteh- 
lUtilug  communist  regimes,  and  common 
melbods  of  operations.  TMs  conspiracy  tiac 
many  polnta  of  reeemblanoe  with  tbe  nacl 
coEisplfacy.  and  tbe  two  conspiracies  were 
temporarily  coordmat«d. 


To  prove  a  conspiracy.  It  la  not  necesaary 
to  show  that  a  "formai  agreement"  exists 
between  the  conspirators.'*  However,  the  Con- 
ditiofu  for  Admission  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
ond CongresB  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional In  1930  do  constitute  such  an  agree- 
ment which,  for  that  matter,  explicitly  en- 
vlsngea  the  perpetration  of  unlawful  acts. 
PoAnt  3  of  this  document  stipulates  that 
cocnmunlsta  "everywhere"  should  create  ""a 
pareUel  Illegal  apparatus",  which  "In  every 
way  pOBslble"  aboxild  aaeist  the  revolution. 
It  also  Btatee  that  wherever  the  communtste 
are  unable  to  carry  on  their  work  lawfully. 
"a  combination  of  lawful  and  unlawful  work 
Is  absolutely  neceasary".  Such  a  combina- 
tion Is  characteristic  of  all  communist 
parties  which  ever  operated  anywhere. 

"Hie  agreement  of  1930  was  enlarged  by 
mbeequent  congresses,  notably  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Congreeses  of  1938  and  lB3fi 
which  laid  out  the  general  design  for  Inter- 
national strategy,  le.  a  ccnoept  of  opera- 
tions best  summarized  under  the  fnon- 
communlst)  heading  of  psycho- political  war- 
fare and  war. 

The  specific  communist  doctrine  on  war 
can  only  In  part  be  deduced  from  the  Cocoen- 
tem  documents,  espedslly  tbe  products  of 
the  Sixth  Congress.  The  communist  doctrine 
on  war  caua  be  sumnxarlzed  by  saying  that  (a) 
the  communists  regard  war  as  ultimately 
necessary  to  acoompUah  their  goals,  (b)  that 
they  prefer  however.  U  thoae  goals  can  be 
achieved  saru  war.  (c)  that  psycho-polltlcal 
warfare  should  b«  conducted  to  facilitate 
and,  hopefully,  to  avoid  war.  and  (d)  that 
war  Is  required  to  "create"  revolutionary  slV- 
uatlons"  but  must  not  be  fought  by  tbe  com- 
munists or  the  USSR:  such  revolution-pro- 
ducing war  could  be  fought  by  communist  or 
nationalist  proxies,  or  by  "capitalists"  against 
"capitalist."  Communist  parties  are  acting 
In  accordance  with  this  outline  concept,  and 
are  particularly  eager  to  provoke  their  ene- 
mies one  against  the  other. 

These  "agreements"  inoorporaced  by  Oom- 
intem  raeolutlons  ware  buttressed  by  the 
obligation  put  upon  all  communists  to  act  as 
"Internationalists."  This  meant  that  every 
communist  must  recognlzs  the  leading  role 
of  the  X7SSR  and  the  CPSU  Is  the  "struggle 
against  ImpariaUam,"  assum«  the  duty  to 
support  tbe  CTBSB  to  the  bast  of  ttila  abUlty.'' 
and  in  case  of  war  side  with  the  USSR  against 
his  own  country. 

Tbe  Comintern  was  dlsaolred  In  194S. 
Hence  the  validity  of  the  old  agreemanta 
may  be  disputed.  However,  when  the  Comln- 
tam  was  dis-established.  it  was  stated  that 
thla  ofcanl&aUon  bad  become  organlaatlon- 
ally  obaolaCe  and  that  communist  coordina- 
tion was  henceforth  to  be  achieved  by  more 
up-to-date      and      effective      orfanlzatlonal 


The  Comintern  was  Just  annthur  crganl- 
satlon.  It  was  not  the  hub  of  the  conspirmcy 
but  merely  its  forum  and  Usison  agency.  The 
purpoaee  for  the  aocompllshment  of  which 
the  Comintern  agreements  were  concluded 
and  OQCstltutad  a  primary  step  never  were 
repudiated.  The  "International  Communist 
Moveaent",  as  It  Is  called  by  the  oommuolstt. 
ttaelf.  was  the  reality  before  1943  and  has 
remained  tb«  reality  ever  alnoe.  This  oon- 


Pootnotaa  at  end  of  arttels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tinulng  reality  Is  demonstrated.  Inter  alia,  by 
the  following: 

1.  The  participation  by  foreign  conmiunist 
parties  In  ccngratMa  of  tbe  CPSU.  In  part, 
those  congreasea  have  replaced  the  old  Com- 
intern congroBsas.  The  CPSU  Is  responsible, 
after  consultation,  for  convening  meetings  of 
representatives  of  oommunlst  parties.'*  Those 
meetings,  te.  international  meetings  of  the 
various  CP*s  outside  the  framework  of  a 
CPSU  congress,  ha%'e  assumed  the  remaining 
functions  formerly  discharged  by  Comintern 
congresses.  Those  are  the  meetings  which 
define  the  "general  line."  (Bee  below.) 

2.  In  his  speech  of  January  fl.  19«1. 
Khrushchev  explained  that  the  CPSU  pro- 
poeed  to  the  i960  mtemational  communist 
conference  "its  viewpoint  concerning  the 
wording  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  is  at  the  head 
of  the  socialist  camp  and  that  the  CPSU  Is 
at  the  bead  of  tbe  communist  movement  .  .  ■ 
The  CPSU  delegation  proposed  that  tbe  .  .  . 
wording  should  not  be  Included  in  the  state- 
ment or  other  documents  of  the  communist 
movement."  "  The  point  U  that  this  wwd- 
LQg  reflects  the  true  state  of  affairs  whlcir  the 
communists  are  Interested  in  concealing. 

3.  From  time  to  time  the  communist 
parties  of  the  world,  or  at  least  a  vast  major- 
ity of  those,  hold  Joint  conferences  and  is- 
sue statements  to  which  they  explicitly  sd- 
here  and  Vhlch  may  be  regarded  as  follow- 
on  or  up-dated  agreements.  Thus,  the  de- 
claration of  the  1957  MOMCOW  Meeting  of 
Communist  and  Workers  Parties,  which  was 
baaing  itaeU  on  Uarxism-Iicnlnlsm.  "Is  the 
common  program  of  the  International  com- 
munist movement.  Every  fraternal  party  has 
proclaimed  Its  acceptance  of  this  program."  ^ 
Those  statements  usually  Include  specific 
reference  to  the  international  movement's 
continuing  unity  of  design  and  purpose.  This 
system  was  authoritively  explained  by  Leonid 
Breahnev  addressing  the  Twenty- third  Con- 
gress of  tbe  CPSU  on  March  29,  196e.  In  the 
third  chapter  of  his  spewih."  The  delibera- 
tions, and  decisions  of  that  Congress  still 
are  binding  early  in  1968.  toother  with  the 
older  "general  line."  and  the  uadlUonal 
practice  still  is  adhered  to. 

To  illustrate:  on  March  0.  1968.  the  AP 
carried  a  story  about  the  Sovlet-RUmanlan 
dispute  conoeming  a  "Soviet  bloc  summit 
meeting."  It  reported  that  the  Just  con- 
cluded Budapest  meeting  of  "world  com- 
munist partlca"  had  ended  with  a  "com- 
promise agreement"  to  the  affect  a  world 
communist  conference  would  be  held  In 
Moecow  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  be 
"limited  to  forming  a  declaration  'condemn- 
ing the  antl- imperialist  forces'  and  expressing 
solidarity  in  sui:^M>rt  of  the  communlsu  In 
Vietnam."  The  only  change,  If  any.  Is  that 
the  role  of  consultation  has  been  upgraded 
and  compliance  with  Kremlin  wishes  Is  less 
automatic  and  unanimous;  comtdlance  stUl 
is  by  overwhelming  majority. 

4.  The  fraternal  parties  adhere  to  a  "gen- 
eral Une"  which  defines  that  unity  of  design 
and  purpose  to  which  all  parties  have  agreed 
and  which  ail  are  obligated  to  upbold.  Breah- 
nev  put  it  this  way:  "The  CPSU  will  work 
Bteadfastedly  for  stronger  International  uni- 
ty ...  in  accordanca  with  the  line  worked 
out  collectively  by  the  world  oommimlst 
movement."  And:  "Our  party  wiU  oontinue 
to  promote  the  Una  (or  Joint  action  by  the 
communist  parties  of  the  world." 

At  the  same  time,  the  ooaoept  of  "general 
line"  denotes  the  possibility  that  in  one  or 
the  other  point  a  partloular  party  may  em- 
ploy means  which  differ  from  the  means  used 
by  other  parUes.  The  procedure  was  defined 
in  January  1963:  "The  communtat  parties  do 
not  have  rules  for  all.  but  they  do  have  the 
decisions  of  tbe  Moecow  meetings,  which  are 
common  and  binding  for  all  of  them."  ■ 
There  Is,  however,  no  devlauoo,  let  lUone 
abandooment,  oi  the  ends  of  ooeimuniam. 
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Like  the  general  line  itseU.  the  dlsputer  deal 
merely  with  questions  of  application  end 
strategy.^  (Tactics  usually  are  not  subject  to 
a  general  line.  The  greater  diversity  or  flexi- 
bility observed  since  Stalin  s  death  Is  largely 
to  be  found  In  tbe  areas  of  tactics  and  locally 
significant  activities.! 

In  addition  to  formal  International  parly 
meetings  and  published  compacu  or  "dec- 
Isj^tlona"  defining  the  general  line — which 
xxndoubtedly  are  complemented  by  far  more 
specific  secret  agreements — the  activities  of 
the  communist  states  are  coordinated 
through  diplomatic  means.  The  actlvitlea  ot 
all  communist  organlMtions.  whether  stat* 
or  party,  also  are  coordinated  by  mutual 
party  representations,  and  propaganda 
"lines"  and  slogans  formally  issued  from 
Moscow.  (Sometimes  there  are  differences  of 
a  minor  nature.) 

The  overall  finding  la:  According  to  legal 
theory,  a  partnership  may  endure  without 
the  renewal  of  the  original  agreement  How- 
ever, the  original  agreement  of  1920  was>te- 
newed  through  subsequent  agreements,  in 
particular  those  defining  and  re-defining  tbe 
"general  line"  of  the  International  commu- 
nist movement. 

CONTIMUITS 

The  continuity  of  the  communist  move- 
ment is  a  matter  of  open  record  and  can  be 
traced  step-by-atep  through  historical  anal- 
yaifi-  In  structure  and  behavior,  the  com- 
munist parties  sUU  follow  the  general  rules 
laid  down  In  1920.  This  can  be  demonstrated 
fr»m  the  Buoceeelve  structures  of  all  partlea 
as  well  as  by  the  large  measure  of  parallel- 
Ism  dl.iplayed  by  communist  organizations 
and  policies,  and  by  the  similarities  of  "de- 
bates" alwut  the  general  line,  party  Inter- 
pretations, timing  of  modifications,  and 
modes  of  ideological  observance  and  political 
action.  The  international  communist  move- 
ment haa  been  continuous  alnce  1917. 
TTFX  OF  coKsnaacT 

a.  Singleness  or  Multipliciti/.  The  question 
must  be  raised  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
a  single  world-wide  conspiracy .  whether 
there  Skre  several  communist  international 
conspiracies,  whether  there  are  sub-con- 
splracles  within  tbe  world -movement  (for 
axskmple,  espionage  conspiracies) ,  and 
whether  each  particular  communist  party  la 
in  effect  a  particular  conspiracy  of  lU  own. 
albeit  connected  with  other  CP  conaplraclea 
and  with  a  superordlnated  world  conspiracy. 

In  the  present  content,  there  u  no  reason 
to  go  beyond  determination  of  the  existence 
of  a  super-ordinated  world  conspiracy,  un- 
less a  specific  finding  Is  to  t>e  made  about  any 
specific  party.  However,  the  question  baa 
been  asked  whether  the  world  conspiracy 
does,  in  fact,  survive  or  whether  it  has  tieen 
"fractured".  The  aforequoted  AP  story,  for 
example,  shows  divergencies  t>etween  various 
communist  parties,  some  of  whom,  notably 
the  Chinese  party,  did  not  participate  In  tbe 
Budapest  meeting.  Since  this  was  a  confer- 
ence rather  than  a  congress  (perhaps  not 
even  a  conference  in  the  formal  sense),  and 
since  negotiations  about  the  future  congrew 
are  continuing,  non -participation  haa  llttla 
legal  meaning.  The  Important  fact  is  that, 
•o  far.  none  of  the  dissident  parties  haa 
repudiated  the  "general  Une"  of  1960  In  an 
unambiguous  manner. 

Disagreenients  ftm»"g  conspirators  and 
arguments  about  redrafting  the  "agreement** 
are  normal  occurences  and  do  not  signify 
that  a  pre-existing  conspiracy  was  dlasolved^ 
They  would  be  meaningful  if  ultimately  no 
new  agreement  can  be  drawn  or  the  old 
agreement  Is  abandoned  de  jure  or  de  facto. 
In  which  case  the  conspiracy  wotild  either 
cease  or  be  re-constltuted  In  a  different 
form  Despite  various  and  sometimes  voclfer> 
ous  disputes  the  overwhelming  number  ot 
communist  p&rtlee  continue  In  full  agree- 
ment with  one  another,  "nierefore,  even  as- 
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sumlns  that,  let  us  say,  the  oommunlst 
parties  of  Tugoalavla.  Chln&.  Rumania,  and 
Cuba  quit  the  single  world  ooosplracy.  that 
conspiracy  would  continue,  allwlt  with  a  re- 
duced membership. 

Each  dissident  party  might  eatabllah  a 
conspiracy  of  Its  own  or  several  dissident 
parties  may  combine  in  a  new  Joint  con- 
spiracy. There  are  ample  indicauons  that 
the  parties  of  China  and  Cuba  have  been 
setting  up  supplementary  tnfemational  con- 
spiracies aS  their  own,  which  are  more  active 
than  the  original  conspiracy  from  which 
they  sprang.  North  Vietnam  has  remained 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  inter- 
national communist  movement,  and  It  la 
tied  both  to  the  USSR  and  China,  who  have 
been  quarrelling.  Moreover,  it  haa  Its  own 
apparatus.  I.e.  a  sub-conspiracy  of  its  own. 
The  operational  apparatl  are  conspiratorial 
in  nature. 

There  no  longer  seenu  to  be  one  single 
cocnmunist  oousplracy .  but  the  aovlet-orl- 
ented  and  the  China-oriented  paxttea 
each  form  an  International  conspiracy, 
and  it  might  be  legitimate  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  North  Vietnamese  and 
a  Cuban  sub-conspiracy:  but  the  sub- 
consplractee  remain  linked  to  the  tvro  main 
conspiracies.  No  dissident  party  has  re- 
pudiated tbe  ends  of  communism.  The  dis- 
sidents merely  deviate  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  means.  This  Is  true  even  of  Tito  and 
his  Union  of  Communists.  The  soviet  and 
the  Maoist  consptraciee  are  engaged  in  a 
major  power  struggle,  perhaps  a  life  and 
death  struggle,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
reconcile. 

There  arc.  therefore,  several  OP  oonsplr- 
aoies,  but  there  Is  the  chief  conspiracy  dom- 
inated by  the  CPSU,  which  also  U  exerting 
preponderant  influence  over  the  Cuban  and 
North  Vietnamese  conspiracies.  The  Maoist 
undertaking  is.  for  the  time  being,  best  re- 
garded as  a  conspiracy  of  its  own. 

There  are  many  communist  splinter  groups 
which  may  be  tied  to  the  Ideology  that  is 
dominant  in  the  conspiracy  but  which  have 
not  entered  into  partnership  with  the  con- 
spiratorial camblnatlon.  Some  of  those 
groups  are  secretly  oontroUed  by  members 
of  tbe  conspiracy,  others  are  plainly  hoatile. 
The  overlap  between  "oommunlsts"  and 
"global  conspiracy"  is  by  no  means  complete, 
b.  Opea  OT  Secret  Conaptraaen.  In  a  recent 
book  on  secret  socieUes,  It  Is  stated  that  a 
certain  type  ol  poUUcal  organization  cannot 
exist  without  secrecy  because  It  would  "either 
be  destroyed  by  its  enemies,  or  be  unable  lo 
perform  its  allotted  role,  or  simply  fail  to 
bold  its  members."**  The  writer  dlstln- 
guUhed  between  four  main  types  of  political 
associations  graded  according  to  different  de- 
grees of  secrecy:  the  open,  the  limited,  the 
private  and  tbe  secret  group. 

"An  open  group  is  one  to  which  anyone 
may  tielong;  it  has  no  secrets  from  Its  mem- 
twr&  or  from  ou  ulders.  A  1 1ml  ted  group 
selecta  It  mcmliers  according  to  particular 
rules  of  objecU>ea,  but  does  not  mind  out- 
siders knowing  lu  business.  A  private  group 
is  much  more  exclusive.  Its  memberahlp  la 
restricted,  lis  affairs  are  not  usually  pub- 
Uahed,  and  some  of  lU  sctl%i;Les  msy  be  kept 
secret.  A  secret  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
U  ontanised  around  the  principles  of  eluslve- 
ness  and  secrecy.  It  places  very  strict  limita- 
tlons  on  recruitment  and  will  often  go  to 
great  length  to  scracu  lU  activities  from  tbe 
public  gaze."  = 

This  particular  book  covers  a  considerable 
number  of  historical  secret  societies,  iiidud- 
mg  the  Assassins,  the  Knights  Templar,  tbe 
Boslcruclans,  the  Preemaaona.  nationalist 
secret  societies,  Chinese  secret  societies,  tbe 
Uau  Mau.  the  Mafia  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
but  neither  the  nhzit>  nor  the  communists 
(who  are  moctly  referred  to  as  bol&bevlka) 
are  treated  except  in  passing. 
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About  the  naxla  It  la  said  that  they  "ap- 
pealed as  an  open  nationalist  group  to  the 
dark  springs  of  antl-semltism  and  Aryan  su- 
periority. Though  the  leaders  were  known. 
their  conspiracy  to  take  over  the  state  re- 
mained secret."**  Thla  deecrlptlon  Is  incor- 
rect— the  plan  to  take  over  the  state  was 
fully  known — and  it  covers  considerably  leas 
than  the  evidence  presented  at  Nuernberg 
disclosed.  The  bolsheviks  are  listed  as  a  polite 
leal  secret  society  like  the  Cartwnarl »  and 
they  are  discussed,  very  briefly,  in  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  nationalist  secret  societies.  It 
Is  asserted:  ■■  "The  bolsbevlks  were  the  most 
suoceoaful  national  secret  society  of  all  time, 
despite  their  claim  to  represent  tbe  working 
classes  everywhere."  It  Is  added  that  tbe  bol- 
sheviks "were  Ruastuna  before  they  were  in- 
ternationalists" and  that  they  "gave  up  in- 
ternational for  national  strength"  It  cannot 
be  said  that  these  descriptions  are  very  ac- 
curate either  Moreover,  If  the  classification 
dted  above  is  correct.  It  Is  not  ^parent 
under  which  group  tbe  communists  would 
fall,  nor  Is  it  explained  why  the  communists 
are  regarded  as  a  "secret  society". 

The  authors'  dlfllculty  Is  easy  to  tmder- 
stand:  The  communists  are  an  open  con- 
npiracy  In  the  sense  that  anyone  who  accepts 
the  communist  Ideology  and  Is  willing  to 
accept  party  discipline  may  become  a  party 
member.  There  are  no  real  exclusivity  rules 
on  membership.  However,  thla  open  con- 
spiracy incorporates  secret  conspiracies  and 
It  withholds  a  considerable  number  oC  secrets 
"from  lu  members"  and  "from  outsiders".  In 
part  because  It  desires  to  hold  and  enlarge 
Its  membership-  The  Condiftonj  for  Admii- 
fion  of  1920.  quoted  before,  clearly  Impose 
on  all  communist  parties  tbe  obligation  to 
engage  both  in  legal  and  illegal  actlTltlas, 
and  the  latter,  necessarily,  must  be  covered 
by  secrecy.  Hence  the  CP  Is  both  an  open 
and  a  secret  groi^.  and  It  Is  also  a  limited 
group  because  the  party's  Inner  core  la  care- 
fully selected;  the  leadership  group  which 
recruits  Its  members  by  co-option  may  be 
regarded  as  a  private  group.  Thus,  the  CP 
Is  a'*^iilx:**  of  the  four  types  of  asoclatlons. 
Secrecy  means  that  evidence  about  the 
true  designs,  purposes  and  methods  of  a 
group  Is  hard  to  obtain  and  may  not  be 
conclusive  until  all  plans  have  been  put  in 
motion,  or  until  the  secrets  are  disclosed 
by  those  who  abandon  the  conspiracy,  or 
until  a  discovery  occurs  of  the  conspiracy's 
written  records. 

A  huge  amount  of  erldenee  Is  available 
about  the  secret  operations  of  the  communist 
parties  However.  It  Is  not  neceesary  to  use 
this  particular  type  of  Information :  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Internationa]  oom- 
munlst movement  is  that  It  is  eventing  as 
an  open  conspiracy.  There  may  be  arguments 
as  to  whether  the  sum  total  of  their  plans 
have  t>een  disclosed,  but  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  we  know  enough  about  these  plans  to 
undvs'and  their  significance  The  same  point 
can  be  made  with  respect  to  party  structure. 
the  "agreements"  imklng  the  various  parties 
and  party  organizations,  and  communist 
methods,  strateglea  and  tactics.  That  which 
Is  known  about  communism  in  all  Its  aspects 
is  readily  available  in  documents  and  litera- 
ture publiabed  by  the  communists  themselves 
and  can  be  learned  from  and  be  confirmed 
by  tbe  historical  record. 

The  facts  which  are  known  publicly  are 
sufficient  to  state  that  comimunLsm.  as  an 
open  conspiracy,  alms  at  subjttgaUng  all  na- 
tions and  Btatee  on  the  globe,  and  In  order 
to  reach  this  objective  will  use  all  and  any 
means.  Including  unlawful  ones. 

If  all  the  relevant  facts  ooncenilng  the 
secret  communist  conspiracies  could  be 
proven  before  a  oourt  of  law.  they  would 
teach  us  additional  «etadls  and  provide  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  true  character  of  the 
communist  conspiracy.  But  such  additional 
knowledge  would  not  significantly  alter  the 
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basic  pattern  that  emerges  if  ooBUnuniam  la 
treated  merely  as  an  open  oon^lracy. 

The  Charter  on  the  baels  of  which  the 
Nuernberg  trial  was  conducted  "adopted  the 
principle  that  the  Tribunal  should  admit 
any  evidence  which  Is  deemed  to  have  proba- 
tive value  and  should  not  be  bound  by  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence"*'  This  rule  was 
adopted  because  there  was  no  reawn  "to  in- 
sist upon  jury  rules  for  a  trial  where  no  Jury 
would  be  used",  and  because  '•It  enabled  both 
prosecution  and  defense  to  select  their  evi- 
dence on  the  basis  of  what  it  was  worth  of 
proof  rather  than  whether  it  compiled  wttti 
some  technical  requirement." 

Another  dllBcultT  which  was  r>ot  avowed 
in  this  context  was'  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
probe  into  the  secrets  of  a  strongly  disci- 
plined and  well-organized  conspiracy  which 
poeaeases  major  resources  of  concealment. 
Thla  difficulty  persists  even  if.  as  was  the  case 
at  Nuernberg,  a  large  number  of  the  con- 
spiracy's top  secret  documents  are  available 
and  can  t>e  validated. 

In  the  absence  of  extensive  secret  docu- 
mentary proof,  the  evidence  called  from  tbe 
open  literature  and  the  historical  record  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able. Accordingly,  a  finding  that  communism, 
indeed.  Is  a  conspiracy  should  be  derived 
from  that  best  evidence  If  that  evidence 
has  strong  probative  value.  oosnmunlMn 
would  have  to  be  declared  an  open  con- 
spiracy. However,  such  a  verdict  should  ao* 
imply  a  finding  that  the  communist  eonr 
splraoy  is  entirely  and  exclusively  open  and 
does  not  embrace  secret  sub-consplracles. 

CONBI*IXACT     IS    tTWUWrUL 

The  rule  is  that  an  indictment  for  o°p* 
spiracy  must  ahow  either  unlawful  purpose 
or  intent  to  effect  a  lawful  purpose  by  un- 
lawful means.  It  Is  no*  necsMnrr  to  ahow 
that  both  the  enda  and  tbe  means  are  un- 
lawful. This  Is  important  because  an  argu- 
ment that  the  ends  of  oommunism  are  un- 
lawful necessarily  involves  philosophical 
and  theoretical  oonalderatlons.  By  contrast, 
an  argument  about  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
means  can  be  based  on  poalUve  Uw  as  It  ex- 
ists In  all  counbles. 

Conspiracy  involves  unlawful,  not  merely 
criminal  maans  and  ends,  but  the  term  "un- 
lawful" embraces  all  criminal  actions.  Such 
actions  as  sabotage,  terrortsro.  c^lonage,  and 
treason  are  clearly  criminal  acUvitles.  In 
legal  practice  comWnaUons  have  been  held 
to  be  "punishable  .  .  .  when  they  were  formed 
to  ruin  tbe  bu^neas  of  another',  to  defame 
and  disgrace  persons,  to  make  false  repre- 
sentations In  ordw  to  induce  persons  to  en- 
gage In  uiUawful  acUviUes.  "to  coerce  tbe 
dismissal  and  resignation  of  policemen  by 
unwarranted  hai  iMiinient.  false  charges  and 
unjusUfled  intimidation  by  .  .  superior  of- 
ficers *.  to  make  false  and  malicious  charges, 
to  obetruct  Jusptloe,  etc.*  Virtually  all  types 
of  'moral  turpitude",  olfenaes  against  the 
public  peace,  offenses  affecting  sovereignty 
and  the  administration  of  governmental 
functions,  false  pretenses,  forgerr  etc.,  could 
t>e  involved,  and  theee  offenses  would  be 
commlted  In  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  the 
consplracv.  Certainly.  unUwful  killings,  es- 
pecially r^t^^  killings  but  also  false  arrets 
(for  example  in  concentration  camps)  are 
"unlawful". 

Commuidst  criminal  activity  la  system- 
atically abetted  by  party  mcmbera  engaged 
in  propaganda  and  arguing  for  the  merits 
of  oommunism.  Sometimee  attempts  are 
made  to  Justify  crimes  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity — the  argument  uaxiaUy  presupposes 
the  necessity  of  revoluUcm  which  Is  assumed 
a  priori  The  American  courts  have  held  that 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  govwnment  by 
force  Justifies  conviction  desptte  any  free- 
dom of  speech  claims  by  oo-consplrataca 
speclaiudng  In  propaganda,  because  "the 
teschlngs  may  result  In  a  violent  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government."**  Although 
technically  this  argument  applies  merely  to 
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CP  activities  wltmn  Iree  oountrlBB.  It  In- 
volves the  principle  that  a  prop»gandl»t  of 
•  crlminnJ  conspiracy  la  oo-reeponslble  for 
the  Crimea  committed  by  the  combination. 
Put  tllffereatly.  such  propa<janda  tfi  unlawftjl 
or  should  so  be  held  even  under  a  regime 
fully  upholding  freedom  of  speech.  Speech,  la 
free  as  long  as  It  U  speech  but  It  la  not  fre« 
u  an  elecoent  of  violence. 

The  crimes  committed  by  the  communlsta 
Inside  the  communist  states  are  unlawful. 
according  to  the  local  codes.  That  pseudo- 
legal  procedures  and  provtalona  have  been 
used  as  an  instrument  of  terror  Is  Implicitly 
adm,itwd  by  the  reform  measures  introduced 
in  the  penal  codes  of  the  USSR  (the  16  Unloo 
Republics  have  their  own  codea  since  1860- 
1961).  and  by  various  amnesties  since  1B&3. 
lie  soviet  codes  still  have  provlaloua  for  cor- 
rectlTe  labor  or  "re-education"  cacaps.  and 
for  banishment.  There  ure  even  "work  colo- 
nies" for  minors.  The  precise  current  regula- 
tions for  these  unlawful  penal  InsUtutlona 
promulgated,  for  example,  in  Vfdomosti 
Verkhnogo  Sovyeta  RSFSS.  IMl,  No.  37. 
p.  SS6.  and  1063.  No.  38.  p.  381ff.  have  not 
been  disclosed  except  In  summary  Sorm.^ 

There  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
old  criminal  practices,  with  or  without  abuse 
of  "socialist  leguUty"  have  been  abandoned. 
Moreover,  the  crtmes  committed  before  1053 
are  sUU  being  abetted  by  the  govermnent 
and  no  proeecuttona  wore  instituted  to  pun- 
ish Stalin's  partners  in  crime.  The  "rehabili- 
tation" of  Innocent  rlctlma  did  not  extend 
to  certain  groupe  of  party  members  <e^. 
Trotsky),  let  alone  to  the  Innocent  victims 
of  party  terrorism,  class  "Uqtxldatlona."  arti- 
ficial famine,  and  genocide.  Even  If  It  were 
alleged  that  Stalin's  criminal  conspiracy 
ended  with  Stalin's  death,  the  conspiracy 
continues  to  protect  Stalin's  partners  and  to 
conceal  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  them.  In 
brief,  the  unlawful  aeunty  la  conunulng  to 
thla  day. 

WAsa  or  AGoacasiON 
With  respect  to  states  under  communist 
domination,  the  indictment  charged  con- 
spiracy to  conduct  wars  of  aggression  as  a 
means  toward  reaching  the  ends  of  commu- 
nism. War,  whether  of  aggression  or  defenae, 
is  not  outlawed  by  national  constitutions  or 
codes."  Instead  the  waging  of  war  la  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  an  inherent  sovereign 
right.  The  nazls  were  indicted  for  "crimes 
against  peace,'  which  meant  aggressive  war, 
and  the  Nuernberg  tribunal  did  convict  them 
on  this  count,  inter  alia.  The  legsl  basis  for 
this  pflxt  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  Judg- 
ment was  deactent  as  of  1945.  as  I  eiplalned 
in  my  book  Zur  Bewaeltigung  dcr  Kriegn- 
achuldfraffe  lOpladen.  Germany,  1968).  Con- 
ae<iuently.  this  specific  aspect  of  the  Nuern- 
berg precedent  should  be  handled  with  care. 
Nevertheless,  the  precedent  can  be  used 
because  the  USSR  participated  m  the  pro- 
secution and  held  membenhlp  in  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal.  Thus.  It  accepted 
the  legal  construction  as  valid,  hence  bind- 
ing upon  them. 

Moreover,  the  USSR  drafted  In  1927  a  "der- 
loltlOQ"  Of  aggression  which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  several  of  Its  treaties  concluded  be- 
fore World  War  U  and  which,  since  1945.  was 
repeatedly  re-submitted  (possibly  with  a 
few  minor  changes)  to  the  United  Nations 
for  acceptance  and  international  codification. 
Accordingly,  this  definition  must  be  deemed 
to  be  binding  upon  the  USSR.  It  means  that 
the  USSR  must  not  resort  to  acts  which  the 
definition  describes  as  acts  of  aggression  nor 
must  It  support  such  acts.  Note  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  definition,  the  fomenting 
and  supporting  of  uprisings  from  the  outside 
is  regarded  as  aggrrasion- 

Pinally.  liie  UN  Charter  has  been  In  force 
since  1945  and  la  binding  upon  communist 
member  atates.  Although  the  interpretation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Of  this  document  is  dlfflcxilt,  especially  wltb 
respect  to  the  righu  and  obligations  of  a 
permanent  member  of  thla  Security  Council, 
the  dtarter's  intent  cle«rly  la  that  of  out* 
lawtng  aggressive  wars,  which,  therefore. 
must  be  considered  Illegal. 

There  la  ample  evidence  In  official  Soviet 
statements  that  the  oommunists  have  not 
given  up  their  commitment  to  the  waging 
of  aggraaalve  war,  although  they  usually 
camoufiage  this  commitment  by  alleging  the 
"Imperialists"  would  attack  first.  I  do  not 
tnteod  to  pursue  the  matter  Into  the  [wob- 
lem  arett  of  nuclear  war.  It  Is  irrelevant  in 
UUa  context  whether  a  war  la  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional, big  or  small,  or  even  International 
or  civil.  The  generic  term  used  by  the  oom- 
munists LB  "revolutionary  *  war"  which  U  any 
war  fought  for  revolutionary  purposes.  A 
"revolutionary  war"  la  by  no  meana  only  a 
guerrtUa  or  a  limited  war  (which  are  Ameri- 
can terms). 

In  his  speech  of  January  fl.  1961,  Khru- 
shchev declared  that  "revolutionary  wars"  are 
"admissible '  and  "inerltahle",  and  regarded 
"a  liberation  war  of  a  people  for  ita  Inde- 
pendence" as  a  "holy  war",  which  the  com- 
munlata  "recognlee".  "Cammtinlsu  fully  sup- 
port .  .  .  Ju«  wars,"  be  said,  through  which 
people  are  "fighting  for  implemenuitlon  of 
their  right  to  self-determination,  for  Inde- 
pendent social  and  national  development." 
Thla  line  was  oonflrmed,  with  leas  flowery 
lan^age  by  Breshnev  in  Chapter*  4  and  6 
of  hla  speech  to  the  Twenty-third  Congresa 
tnie66. 

The  OPC  has  accused  the  CPSU  that  It 
abandoned  its  commitment  to  war"  and 
asserted  that  "peaceful  transition  from  capl- 
tallam  to  soclallem"  cannot  be  made  Into  a 
"new  world-wide  strategic  principle  for  the 
International  communist  movement."  ■  The 
CC.  CPSU.  replied  on  July  14,  1963.  that  this 
change  according  to  which  the  CPSU  and 
"other  fraternal  parties  renounce  revolution 
and  Bubetltute  peaceful  coexistence  for  class 
struggle"  is  an  "absurd  allegation".  "It  la 
the  task  of  .  -  the  communist  parties  to 
make  maxlmimi  use  of  the  opportunity  now 
available  for  the  peaceful  way  to  aoclalist 
revolution,  not  involving  civil  war.  and  to  be 
at  the  same  time  ready  for  the  armed  lup- 
preajrton  of  the  resistance  of  the  Bourgeo- 
isie."** Note  that  this  phrase  sheds  the  pre- 
tense about  the  alleged  permanently  delenatve 
strategy  of  the  USSR. 

PEACEnn.    COEXISTENCE 

The  allegation  was  made  that  since  the 
International  communist  movement  adopted 
-peaceful  coexistence".  It  has  ceased  to  be  a 
criminal  conspiracy  aiming  to  use  war  or  any 
other  form  of  expansion,  as  one  of  Its  meth- 
ods. The  meaning  pf  "peaceful  coexistence" 
has  been  elucldaUd  in  two  books  by  W.  W. 
KulBkl  and  Richard  V.  Allen.  The  CC.  CPSU. 
explained  In  the  above  mentioned  statement 
that  tbta  concept  applies  only  to  "inter-state 
relations  of  the  socialist  countries  with  the 
countries  of  capitalism."  It  can  "in  no  way 
t>e  applied  to  the  relations  between  the  an- 
tagonistic classes  ...  to  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class  for  lu  class  Interests  against 
the  bourgeoisie  or  to  the  struggle  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  against  the  colonialists.  The 
CPSU  resolutely  comes  out  against  peaceful 
coexistence  In  the  Ideological  sphere."** 
In  1966  Breshnev  used,  more  or  less,  the  same 
phraseology  and  added:  "Peaceful  coexistence 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  relations  between  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed." 

Peaceful  coexistence  has  been  described  by 
the  communists  as  a  tactic  of  class  atruggle 
and  as  a  strategy  applicable  to  a  particular 
historical  "epoch".  Peaceful  coexistence  doea 
not  exclude  "armed  atruggle".  nor  aaslatance 
to  national  llt>eratlon  wars,  which  are  "the 
beginning  and  the  necesaary  precondition  of 
social  liberation '.  and  provide  the  revolution 
with  Its  "beat  chancea".*  Stripped  of  ver- 
biage and  neat  dlstinctloiu  between  dUTer- 
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ent  forms  of  war.  this  very  recent  statement 
repeats  the  clasalc  Lenlnlat  and  "Stalinist" 
doctrine  that  war  la  the  main  prerequisite  of 
revolution.  Mao  Tse-tung  holds  the  same 
belief. 

Tet  to  put  the  debate  between  Mao  and 
Moscow  In  the  right  perspective,  it  should  be 
added  that  Mao  indeed  docs  deviate  from  the 
common  Ideology  when  he  describes  war  as 
the  "highest  form  of  struggle".  Accordmg  to 
orthodox  Marxlsm-LenmiAD.  "war  Is  one 
form  of  struggle".  Mao'a  implication  is  that 
class  struggle  must  be  subjected  to  the  lawa 
of  war,  whereas  according  to  the  correct  creed 
war  must  be  subsiuned  under  the  laws  of  the 
class  struggle.  Mao  has  mode  a  "fetish"  of 
military  violence  but  the  class  struggle  Is 
basically — and  supposedly — determined  by 
economic  relationships." 

In  brief,  the  oommimlst  commitment  to 
revolutionary  war  remains,  esaenttally,  what 
It  always  haa  been.  Since  such  a  war  la  ag- 
greealve  by  nature.  It  Is  unlawful  under  cur- 
rent interpretations  of  International  law. 

TBI    ai.IJCED    UORT    TO    BXVOLUTZON 

If  the  Martian  analysis  which  la  supposed 
to  underlie  communist  tblnltlng  were  cor- 
rect, to  wit,  that  under  capitalism  the  poor 
will  get  poorer,  then  a  revolution  to  tennl* 
nate  an  intolerable  situation  created  by  in- 
ceasantly  Increasing  misery  would  be  justi- 
fied, on  the  basis  of  natural  law.  human 
rights  and  common  sense.  The  revolution 
would  serve  to  eliminate  a  system  which 
proves  to  be  unworkable  and  harmful.  By 
the  same  token,  since  Marx's  analysis  proved 
Invalid,  the  entire  ideology  on  which  the 
comiplracy  Is  grounded  should  fall  away; 
and  there  would  be  no  point  to  the  revolu- 
tion. There  la  incessant  social  progress  In 
the  Free  World,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
matched  by  the  progress  behind  the  Iron 
Curtam.  Purthermore.  all  functioning  dem- 
ocratic states  have  ample  mechanisms  to  en- 
sure that,  within  the  ambit  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  of  human  rights  otherwise  formu- 
lated, reforms  will  be  instituted  whenever 
they  will  become  necessary  and  will  be  de- 
died  by  the  majority.  Hence,  revolution 
would  be  unlawful,  on  the  same  legal 
grotmds  on  which  a  right  to  revolutloci 
ootild  be  conatrued. 

rax  nrae  or  ooiartnctBM 
The  alleged  end  of  commtmlsm  la  to  cre- 
ate a  global  "classless  society".  This  objective 
la  not  per  &e  criminal  and  it  would  not  be 
unlavrfxil  if  such  a  society  were  formed  by  a 
legitimately  formed  government  through 
proper  legislation.  Of  course,  no  communist 
government  has  ever  been  established  by 
legal  means,  none  of  the  present  communist 
governments  Is  legitimate  by  any  tenable 
criterion,  each  resulted  from  a  hidden  or 
open  power  struggle,  not  from  the  applica- 
tion of  establUhed  procedure,  and  their  leg- 
islation Is  essentially  by  decree,  even  though 
it  may  be  oonflrmed  by  their  sham  parlia- 
ments. However,  there  la  no  International 
law  which  would  regulate  the  change  of 
governmental  system  and  of  government,  or 
prescribe  tests  for  legitimacy  and  legislative 
procedure."  The  fact  la  that  the  current 
communist  CFtates,  save  for  the  communist 
halves  of  the  so-called  divided  nations,  and 
save  for  China  which  la  a  case  rut  generia. 
have  been  validly  recognised  and  arc  repre- 
sented In  the  United  Nations. 

The  globsllst  objective  may  or  may  not 
be  compatible  with  Article  2/1  of  tbe  U.S. 
Charter  recognizing  "the  sovereign  equality" 
of  all  member  states  and  It  may  or  may  not 
violate  "the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples"  recognized  in 
Article  1/2  If  all  peoples  (the  term  to  be 
understood  in  Western  usage)  were  to  wish  a 
classless  society  and  were  to  agree  on  a  world 
state  in  which  equal  rights  could  be  fully  re- 
spected, no  righu  presumbaly  would  be  vio- 
lated, although  a  world  state  would  : 
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sarlly  be  contradictory  to  age  old  desires  for 
national  independence.  However,  the  only 
"procedures"  which  the  communists  ao  far 
have  proposed  to  guide  the  establishment  of 
a  world  state  have  been  conquest,  coercion, 
and  control,  and  those  are  Illegal  In  terms 
of  the  Charter  and  of  various  principles  of 
International  law. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  alleged  ends  of 
"classless  society"  and  world  state  are  fat 
too  nebulous  to  have  any  real  meaning,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  claasloas  world 
state  Inevitably  presupposes  false  pretenses, 
nece&filtatea  violations  of  human  rights,  the 
endlessly  repeated  Uquldatlon  of  claflaes,  the 
frequent  suppression  of  desires  for  inde- 
pendence, the  preservation  of  dictatorship, 
and  the  existence  of  many  interlocking  dic- 
tatorships practicing  deceit. 

Tbe  objective  of  the  cla&sless  society  U  in- 
compatible with  another  itey  goal  of  commu- 
nism, namely  the  withering  away  of  the 
state.*  The  meaning  of  this  goal  la  particu- 
larly nebulous,  because  It  Is  based  upon  an 
artificial  or,  at  least,  partial  definition  of 
"state"  as  the  Instrument  of  class  rule:  there 
would  be  no  state  If  there  were  no  classes. 
This  goal  presupposes  the  termination  of 
further  historical  change — once  created  tbe 
communist  social  system  suppoaedly  would 
never  disappear  and  would  constantly  recre- 
ate  Itself  in  complete  world-wide  harmony. 
Thla  leaves  open  the  question  as  to  how  so- 
ciety would  or  should  be  administered  and 
what  should  be  done  if  change  were  desired 
or  should  be  administered  emd  what  should 
be  done  if  change  were  desired  by  tbe  ma- 
jority, or  would  occur  anyway  Utopian  con- 
cepts of  thla  sort  (no  state,  no  bureaucracy, 
no  coercion,  no  trouble)  are  myths  which, 
even  when  they  are  honestly  believed  in. 
oonceal  the  real  and  current  intentions  ol 
their  present  propagators. 

In  any  event,  the  methods  which  the  com- 
munists have  stated  they  would  use  after 
the  seizure  of  power,  such  as  tbe  abolition  of 
classes,  are  clear  in  their  terroristic  and  de- 
structive meaning. 

Alternatively,  It  could,  therefore,  be  argued 
that  the  alleged  aim  of  communism  Is  noth- 
ing but  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation  of 
their  true  objective.  The  true  objective  la 
to  establish  dictatorships  and  maintain  those 
indefinitely. 

This  true  objective  is  contrary  to  the  poe- 
tulate  by  Man  that  the  dictatorship  of  tbe 
proletariat  should  be  temporary  and  transi- 
tional, and  that  It  would  be  constituted  only 
when  the  proletariat  has  become  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  population.  (See  his  Critique 
of  the  Gotha  Program).  But  the  real  objec- 
tive Is  a  peiinanent  dictatorship,  not  by  the 
majority,  not  by  tbe  proletariat,  not  by  the 
party,  but  by  a  small  conspiratorial  group 
whose  freedom  of  action  would  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  legal  restrictions.  In  accord- 
ance with  Articles  126  and  141  of  the  Soviet 
constitution,  this  conspiracy  runs  the  state 
as  Its  tool  and  embodies  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Boveielgnty.  The  Implication  is  that 
thla  condition  would  be  deliberately  perpetu- 
ated by  the  conspiracy  and  be  extended  to 
atates  pr^ntly  not  under  tbe  conspiracy's 
rule. 

The  purpose  and  the  justification  of  tbe 
conspiratorial  dlotatorahlp.  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  the  dictatorship,  as  well  as  tbe  se- 
lection of  the  supreme  ruler  (a)  are  contrary 
to  the  professed  Ideology  of  communism. 
More  apectfically,  they  are  Incompatible  with 
the  party  statutes,  notably  the  principle  of 
"democratic  centralism"."  The  same  pomt 
applies  to  the  soviet  state  and  the  constant 
rlolaUons  of  Articles  134,  135,  136,  and  140 
of  tbe  soviet  constitution  and  their  Inoom- 
patlbUlty  vrith  Article  141. 

The  Kremlin  dictatorship  and  other  so- 
oalled  communist  dlctatotsblpe  are,  there- 
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fore,  unlawful  according  to  statutes  suppos- 
edly bmdlng  upon  communist  orgonlaations. 
The  unlawfulness  applies  to  four  main  fea- 
tures of  the  dictatorship:  its  criminality 
and  aggreaslveness:  the  disregard  of  the 
democratic  procedure  and  the  uncontrolled 
arbltraxlnaas  in  decision-making;  the  posl- 
Uaa  of  the  dictatorship  aa  an  inatltution 
standing  "above"  the  law.  the  party  statutes 
and  the  constitution  of  communist  atates; 
and  the  tmdemocrstlc.  co-optlve  selection  of 
the  leaders  exercising  the  dictatorship. 

In  many  ways,  tbe  core  of  tbe  conspiracy 
la  vested  In  a  small  group  of  ixjwer-holders 
who  use  the  communist  ideology  and  the 
International  communist  movement  ae  tools 
to  gain,  hold,  and  expand  jwlltlcal  power  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  capture  of  commu- 
nism by  this  conspiratorial  group  plus  their 
perpetrating  of  crimes  In  the  name  of  c«n- 
munlsm  Is  ustirpetlon  and  Is  unlawful,  ac- 
oordtng  to  the  stated  principles  of  commu- 
nism. Note  that  as  a  result  of  the  syatematlc 
and  deliberate  disregard  of  the  statntee  and 
laws  a  person  like  Stalin  oould  hold  power 
for  thirty  years,  yet  he  was  an  enemy  ctf 
benln  i^nri  he  probably  had  been  an  agent  of 
the  tsar's  secret  police." 

OVXKT   ACT 

There  la  argument  whether  In  addition  to 
combination  and  agreement,  an  "overt  aot" 
Is  required  to  establish  the  delict  of  conspir- 
acy. According  to  some  American  codes,  the 
requirement  of  an  overt  act  applies  to  cer- 
tain conapiracloa.  but  not  to  all.«»  If  the  re- 
quirement exists.  Its  meaning  may  be  that 
the  act  Is  necessary  a,«i  evidence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, or  else  the  act  serves  to  create  a 
locus  poenitentiae.  TtHs  queetion  probably  la 
not  relevant,  since  there  has  been  an  ade- 
quate number  of  overt  communist  acts  In  all 
ports  of  the  world.  In  a  recent  book.  Richard 
H.  Sanger,  former  foreign  ser^-Icc  officer  and 
present  lecturer  at  the  Foreign  8er\lc«  In- 
stltuCe.  summarixlng  International  political 
violence  that  oocurred  between  1946  and 
1966.  listed  5tf  overt  acta  perpetrated  by  the 
cosnmunlstA,  such  aa  coupe,  uprisings,  un- 
lawful seljmrw  of  power,  and  wars.**  The  list 
Is  by  no  meana  exhaustive  and  Sanger's  data, 
excellent  though  they  are,  remain  incomplete 
(for  example,  with  respect  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa >.*■  Not  Included  are  auoh  ac- 
tions as  espionage  and  asaaaslnatlons  Uke 
that  of  Bandera;  and  tbe  sasaMlnatlon  of 
President  Kennedy  Is  described  aa  non- 
polltlcal. 

DXrXNSB    OF    COmCONIST    STATX5 

The  communist  governments  regard  any 
attempt  to  change  them,  whether  by  violence 
or  not.  aa  lllec^  and  heavily  punlahoble. 
Thus,  article  131  creates  "enemies  of  U»  peo- 
ple" and  article  133  of  the  Sovle*  constitu- 
tion regards  treason.  I.e..  violation  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  desertion  to  the  enemy.  Impair- 
ment of  the  mlUtary  power  of  the  state,  and 
espionage,  as  "the  most  heinous  of  crimes." 
which  is  "ptinlahable  vrith  all  the  severity  of 
tbe  law^.  The  dictatorships  have  instituted 
legislation  to  preclude  all  and  any  actlooa 
that  In  any  way.  even  In  a  remote  manner, 
would  Jeopardlae  their  continued  rule  (chap- 
ters I.  X,  and  Xn  of  the  BSPSR  criminal 
code). 

They  have  In  the  past  repressed  with  ex- 
ueme  severity  even  mildly  criUcal  "propa- 
ganda" aa  well  as  attempts  to  overthrow 
particular  communist  rulers  and  efforts  to 
InsUtute  a  more  liberal  regime.  Accordingly, 
It  la  the  communist  legal  doctrine  that  revo- 
lutions against  communism  are  unlawful,  but 
that  revolutions  for  communism  are  lawful. 
This,  of  course,  la  double -standard  law.  So 
far  as  the  U3.  la  ooncemed.  federal  statute 
makes  It  criminal  to  conspire  and  to  commit 
any  otfonaa  against  the  United  States  and  to 
change  the  existing  government  by  force,*' 
In  one  way  or  the  other  such  provlxlona  are 
ubiquitous.  According  to  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  of  1916,  the  offense  of  conqilraoy  1b 
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aggravated  If  It  InyolTes  secrecy  and  the 
"delltwrate  plotting  to  subvert  the  lawE.  edu- 
caUng  and  preparing  the  conspirators  for 
further  and  habitual  criminal  pracUces*"." 
A  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  government  by 
force  presents  a  "clear  and  present  danger"." 
coaxspoNBiBii.rrT 
To  be  guilty  of  oonsplracy.  a  defendant 
must  know  or  have  reason  to  know  the  facta 
which  make  tbe  purpose  or  tbe  means  of 
the  combination  In  which  be  la  participating 
unlawful,  and  he  must  have  a  specific  tnteCLt 
to  bring  about  an  unlawful  result.* 

Yet  lack  of  knowledge  may  not  be  used  to 
prove  innocence  If  the  result*  of  the  com.hl- 
natlon  ore  "Inherently  wrong",  not  merely 
prohibited  by  statute.  At  first  glanoe  those 
distinctions  may  not  seem  to  be  relevant  be- 
cause this  proceeding  does  not  deal  with  in- 
dividual defendants.  But  a  finding  of  «m* 
Bplracy  would  put  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility on  Individual  communists  who.  for 
example,  have  read  KhruahcheVs  speech  of 
1986  and  are  Informed  about  the  crimes  listed 
therein,  or  who  know  about  current  acta  oS 
terrorism,  for  example  in  Vietnam  and  War- 
saw, but  do  not  inquire  aa  to  whether  such 
unlawful  practices  have  been  or  will  be 
stopped.  Nor  do  they  leave  the  conspiracy, 
when  they  discover  the  dictatorship  la  not 
slated  to  be  dlaconttoued,  yet  they  crltldae 
vociferously  acts  of  law  of  enforcement  in 
democratic  countries,  and  tJiey  like  to  ooo- 
demn  democracies  which  they  describe  u 
dictatorships.  Bad  faith,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed. 

This  leads  to  the  further  point  that  any 
conspirator,  as  long  as  he  lemalna  within 
the  conspiracy,  "is  liable  for  every  act.  end 
is  bound  by  the  act  and  declaration  of  each 
and  all  of"  the  conspirators  done  or  mode 
In  persuance  or  furtherance  of  said  con- 
spiracy." »•  This  llahlllty  applies  with  par- 
ticular force  If  a  communist  Individual  has 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  actions  which  hla 
co-consplratoTS  may  take;  and  he  would 
have  that  knowledge  If  he  bad  studied  the 
communist  literature,  official  communist 
statements  and  documents,  and  communist 
history.  The  UabUlty  of  communist  Intellec- 
tuals who  must  be  presumed  to  have  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  these  data.  Is  therefore 
particularly  great. 

ABAXnONlCKlfT 

It  Is  nattiroUy  possible  to  withdraw  from 
the  conspiracy,  but  this  requires  affirmative 
action,"  Thla  need  to  withdraw  by  positive 
action  applies  both  to  Individuals  and  to 
parties. 

This  point  Is  important  because  the  CPUS 
has  aJleged  ( amUguoualy)  It  la  now  proceed- 
ing by  exclusively  lawful  means  and  oon- 
^ders  the  doctrine  of  violence  as  no  longer 
binding  upon  It.  An  analysis  of  the  latest 
version  of  the  CPUS  statute  (which  I  have 
not  done)  would  show  how  far  they  have 
moved  oway  from  orthodoxy.  There  may  be 
much  shadow  boxing,  because  taie  "ortho- 
dox" Ideology  does  not  entail  an  abeolute 
commitment  to  force  and  violence.  The  com- 
mitment is  to  the  potential  use  of  all  confllot 
techniques  and  to  the  practical  utilization 
of  these  tactics  which  promise  to  be  moat 
effective  m  a  given  situation.  The  question 
of  CPUS  involvement  in  recent  riots  in 
America  cities  la  aa  yet  unanswered,  except 
for  propaganda  support  and  indtemsnt. 
Such  Incitement  la  a  common-law  misde- 
meanor. While  a  riot  (of  which  the  inciter 
la  guiliy  once  it  occtxrs)  ts  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  felcttiy." 

Tbe  CPUS  te  Ftai  partldpattng  In  interna- 
tional communist  meetings  and  in  the  in- 
tematloniil  communist  movement.  Tliey  attU 
are  bound  by  the  solidarity  rule,  with  whltfli 
they  comply  through  their  poDtleal  batoavlor. 
This  solidarity  rule  Is  one  of  the  key  devices 
thnnigh  which  the  international  communis* 
conspiracy  la  perpetuated.  Thus,  Amsrlcan 
oommtmlam  still  haa  not  abandoned  the  in- 
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tera&uonAj  communist  cooaplncy.  It,  therft- 
fora,  must  be  d««nect  to  be  co-rwpoiulbte 
for  the  Actlou3  of  tboae  forvlgn  communlats 
who  are  prepariug.  provoking  uid  waging  wmr 
against  ttie  United  States. 

The  cotton  bus  Ita  boUvorm.  Caeeaf  bad 
Us  Brutus.  Jesus  ba<d  bis  Judas.  Russian 
dMDOcracy  bad  lu  Lenin.  Lenin  hAd  bis  Sta- 
Ito,  sod  tbe  United  States  has  its  commu- 
nists. "Bloody  treason  flouiisbes  orer  us."" 

rOOTNOTZS 

•  References  in  JusUn  MUier.  Handbook 
of  Criminal  Law.  St.  Paul.  Minn..  1934.  p.  50. 

'  B«ferencea  m  BoUin  M.  Perkins,  Criminal 
Late,  Brooklyn,  Foundd.tion  Press,  1957. 

■Treason  may  involve  insurrecticm.  revoU 
and  mutiny  wbich,  boirever,  could  be  crimes 
outside  the  delict  of  treason.  SediUon  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  but  In  war- 
time the  circulation  of  false  reports  with  in- 
tent Co  interfere  with  the  success  of  our 
armed  forces  Is  considered  sedition.  Other  re- 
lated but  possibly  Independent  crimes  are 
seditious  conspiracy  (18  U.S.CJL  par»  33M>. 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  terrorism.  (Perkliu, 
page  376) . 

•  aafercnces  in  Perkins,  p.  530. 

•  "Indictment  agminst  Major  Nazi  War 
Criminals,  Intemauonal  Military  Tribunal," 
The  Temple  Law  Quarterly',  Vol  XIX.  Janu- 
ary IM6.  No.  3.  p.  175. 

■For  further  references  see  my  A  Century 
of  Conflict.  Chicago.  Begnery.  1954.  Blao's 
statements  are  the  briefest  and  clearest.  e.g. 
"Tbe  theorectlcal  biisls  guiding  our  thinking 
Is  Mandsm- Leninism"  (1954.  Quotaticrn*  p. 
1>.  "A  revoluUon  Is  ...  An  act  of  violence 
by  vhlch  one  clsss  overthrowi  another" 
{Ibid,  p.  llf).  "The  enemy  will  not  perish 
of  himself.  Neither  the  Chinese  reactlouailas 
nor  tbe  aggressive  forces  of  U.S.  impecUUsm 
In  China  win  step  down  from  the  stage  of 
history  of  their  own  accord"  (1948,  ibid,  p. 
11).  "Classes  struggle,  some  clfi^see  triumph, 
others  are  eliminated"  (1949.  Ibid.  p.  St. 
"Every  communist  must  grasp  tbe  truth: 
'PoUUcai  power  grows  out  of  tbe  barrel  of  a 
gun'."  (1938.  Ibid.  p.  01).  "Revolutions  and 
revolutionary  wars  are  inevitable  la  class  so- 
decy  and  without  them  It  is  Impossible  .  .  . 
to  overthrow  the  .  .  .  the  ruling  cLaaaea 
and  .  .  .  for  the  people  to  win  political  pow- 
er" (1937.  ibJd,  p.  96).  "Tbe  seizure  of  pow- 
er by  armed  force,  the  settlement  of  the 
Issue  by  war.  is  the  central  task  and  the 
highest  form  of  revolution.  The  B<arxlst-Len- 
tnlst  principle  of  revolution  holds  good  iml- 
venally,  for  China  and  for  all  other  coun- 
tries" (1938.  ibid,  p  83).  Note  that  all  theee 
statements  precede  the  spUt  between  Uao 
and  tbe  Kremlin. 

•  Temple  Lotc  Qvorterly.  p.  175. 

•Ibid,  p   174  a. 

•Abdurakhmftn  Artorkhanor,  77te  Com- 
muniJtC  Party  Apparatus,  Chicago.  Begnery, 
1960.  p.  199. 

'•   Ibid.  p.  98. 

^  Temple  Law  Quarterly,  p.  178f. 

''Ibid,  p.  176. 

u  Note  that  a  pact  between  Moeeow  and 
Tokyo  and  the  activities  of  communist  agents 
In  J^»n  (e.g.  Blchard  Sorge)  deflected  Jap- 
anaae  aggresalveness  from  the  USSB  sg&lnst 
the  United  SUtcs. 

u  Pcrklna.  p.  680. 

a  This  injunction  was  reafllrmed  after 
world  war  n.  e.g  by  the  First  Conference  of 
tbe  3octAtlst  Unity  Party  of  East  Oerman;  in 
1940.  The  old  Stalinist  deflnlUon  of  "Inter- 
aatlonallsm"  has  not  been  superceded. 

"The  aouroe  for  this  disclosure  is  the  CC 
of  the  CP  of  China.  March  9.  1983.  (Befer- 
SDoas  in  DsTld  Floyd.  JToo  Ayoiiut  Khru- 
Mhehev,  New  Tork.  Praeger.  1983.  p.  393 
(Paperback). 

•■''  Quoted  from  Ibid.  p.  309f. 

»  This  Is  qooted  from  an  editorial  In  the 
Peking  People's  Dailv  of  February  37.  1963. 
pnaumably  written  by  a  blgta  CPC  official 
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or  isaued  by  the  Central  Committee  (Floyd. 
p-378). 

>*  Key  terms  presently  in  use  and  used  by 
Breshnev  are:  "fraternal  partlea".  "inter- 
national  unity",  "Joint  action".  Brezhnev 
gave  statistics  on  conferences  and  meetings. 
eg..  "In  the  last  18  months  alone,  we  have 
had  meetings  wicb  more  than  300  delega- 
tions from  80  fraternal  parties".  Be  Indicated 
the  purpose  of  tbe  meetings,  via.,  "to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  the  world  com- 
munist movement".  Note  that  tbe  statute 
of  the  CPSU  clearly  distinguishes  between 
"conferences"  and  "congresses".  The  con- 
gress is  the  highest  party  authority  and  lie 
decisions  are  binding  on  all  organizations 
legally  participating  and  accepting  the  de- 
cisions. 

*  Floyd,  p.  350.  For  additional  aspects  of 
the  meaning  of  "general  line"  see  Ibid.,  pp. 
361f.  370,  376f.  408,  4iefr,  439,  439,  and  449. 

'  For  a  Chinese  listing  of  those  differences, 
see  ibid.  pp.  340f.  An  answer  by  the  CC, 
CPSn  is  printed  on  page  435  and  accuses  the 
Chinese  of  broader  deviation.  Tbe  AP  dis- 
cloeed  on  March  S.  1968.  that  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal to  draft  "a  new  general  statement  of 
communist  principles"  which  Is  to  replace 
the  statement  of  1980.  was  shelved.  Tbe 
Soviets  declared  that  tbe  old  statement  "was 
a  compromise  between  Soviet  and  Chinese 
news  ...  It  was  so  indefinite  It  could  t>e 
used  to  support  any  Ideological  attitude". 
Nevertheless,  the  fraternal  parties  at  this 
Juncture  want  to  maintain  the  general  line 
as  formulated  in  1980. 

"  Norman  MacKenzle  (Editor) ,  Secret 
Societies.  New  Tork.  Holt.  Rlnehart  and 
Winston.  1967,  p.  14. 

■Ibid. 

>*  SMd.  p.  a08. 

» IWd.  p.  16. 

"•Ibid.  p.  aoi. 

"  Report  by  Justice  Jackson,  Dec.  SO,  1947. 

*  Perkins,  p.  643. 
»  Perkins,  p.  640. 

■°  A  recent  description  of  camp  condltlooa 
by  Un.  lATlssa  Daniel,  wUe  of  the  writer 
recently  and  unlawfully  oonvloted.  Is  oon- 
talned  m  Est  A  Quest.  Paris,  1-15  Furrier, 
1968.  p.  16fr. 

■>  Tbere  are  possibly  exceptions  but  they 
would  be  irrelevant. 

■  See.  tor  example.  Floyd,  p.  878ff. 

■Ib*d,  p.  411. 

••  Italic  added.  Quoted  from  Floyd,  pp.  438 
and  440.  Such  quotes  are  standard  and  could 
be  multiplied. 

*  Quoted  from  Ibid,  page  430. 

*  B.  M.  ZhukOT,  leading  party  tbeoretlolan 
and  member  of  the  Academy  addreaalng  on 
Sept.  14,  1987,  a  "sdentlflc  conference" 
in  Baku  on  national  liberation  movements. 
(Quoted  from  Ost-Probleme,  Dec.  39.  1967, 
P-  710.) 

"Pavel  Fedoeeyev  la  Kommunist,  Nr.  6. 
1987,  also  quoted  from  Or(-Prolileme,  op.  dt., 
p.  093. 

■*  Those  are  the  types  of  problems  raleed 
In  connection  with  da  jura  recognition  of 
governments  established  through  a  breach 
of  legal  continuity,  but  practice  is  Inconsis- 
tent and  doctrines  are  controversial. 

*  Stalin  stated  that  with  the  withering 
away  of  tbe  dictatorship  (not  to  be  confused 
with  tbe  withering  away  of  the  state),  tbe 
party  also  must  wither  away  But.  accord- 
ing to  Khrushchev,  the  party  will  continue 
to  grow  farther  and  increase  lu  importance 
"as  the  controiiiDg  and  guiding  force  of 
soviet  society".  Sec  Avtorkhanov.  op.  clt.,  p. 
114. 

'•Miller,  p.  113. 

*<  See  Avtorkhanov.  op  clt..  Chapter  VI. 
notably  pp.  103.  106f,  lllf.  On  page  108 
tbere  are  listed  69  plus  38  obligations  im- 
posed on  members  of  the  CPSU,  many  of 
which  illustrate  tbe  conspiratorial  charac- 
ter of  the  party. 
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•^  Edward  Bllte  Smith,  The  Young  Staltn, 
Mew  Tork.  Farrar.  Straus  &  airoux,  1067, 

**  Perkins,  p.  633. 

**  Richard  H.  Banger.  Insurgent  Sra,  Waab- 
Ington.  D.C..  Potomac  Book  Inc.,  1987. 

**The  Incident  at  SharpevlUe  (1980)  has 
long  been  considered  as  a  spontaneous  pro- 
test. Tbe  American  newspaperman  Ouy 
Wrlgbt  recently  interviewed  David  SIbeko. 
one  of  tbe  organisers  of  tbe  clash,  who  made 
It  clear  to  him  "that  Sbarpeville  was  in- 
deed part  of  an  organlBed  campaign  to  cre- 
ate a  confrontation".  Slbeko  mads  no  bones 
about  being  a  coxnmunist.  He  Is  now  Uvlng 
in  Tanaania.  (Ouy  Wright,  "RevoluUonary 
in  Exile".  San  Francisco  Examiner,  March 
10.1968.) 

•*  Perkins,  p.  539. 

"  Ibid,  p.  538f. 

"Ibid.  p.  549 

•*  Ibid,  p.  646. 

*  Ibid,  p.  546. 

»  Fred  E  Inbau  and  Claude  R.  Sowle.  Caret 
and  Comments  on  Criminal  Justice.  Founda- 
tion Press.  Brooklyn.  1984.  p.  639. 

*»  References  in  Perkins,  p.  348. 

» Slight  paraphrase  from  Shakespeare, 
Julius  Caesar,  ni/3. 

Bad  Lbgislatioh — Bad  stkatkct 
It  may  be  difficult  to  define  good  legisla- 
tion in  the  abstract,  but  It  Is  fairly  easy  to 
Identify  bad  legislation  when  you  see  It.  The 
Church-Cooper  aniendinent  is  an  Impressive 
example  of  legislation  as  It  sbould  not  be. 
Tbe  purpoee  of  tbe  Instrument — namely,  to 
"slap  down"  the  President — was  first  admit- 
ted, then  denied,  and  finally  abandoned.  An 
artificial  majority  was  achieved  because  sev- 
eral groups  of  Senators  Interpreted  tbe  text 
each  in  their  own  distinct  ways.  One  group 
still  opposes  the  President,  another  supporte 
him,  a  third  regards  the  amendment  as  a 
first  step  toward  compelling  the  White  House 
to  accept  defeat,  a  fourth  thinks  the  amend- 
ment has  no  legal  and  practical  signlfloance — 
and  there  are  additional  Interpretettons. 

Tbe  amendment,  which  has  ni  firm  prece- 
dent. Ls  rooted  In  an  emotional  reaction.  It 
is  an  improTisatlon,  Its  langixage  is  unclear, 
and  the  text  constitutes  a  oompri^mlse  of 
conflicting  intentions.  It  re-confirms  the 
constitutional  powers  both  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress,  and  it  aucborlzee  U.3.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Cambodia  If  those  are  not 
daalgnated  to  help  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment. The  President  is  the  only  Judge  of  how 
this  instruction  is  to  be  carried  out  unless 
tbe  Oeneral  Accounting  OQlce  will  question 
his  Judgment  a  few  years  from  now.  Mean- 
while, the  requirement.  I  suppoee.  could  be 
complied  with  If  bombs  dropped  over  Cam- 
bodia were  properly  inscribed,  for  example: 
"From  Uncle  Sam  to  the  Uncles  In  Hanoi  as 
an  Invitation  to  negotiste.  Please  don't  tell 
tbe  Cousins  at  Phnom-Penh  about  this  m«a- 
sage." 

All  over  tbe  country  the  debate  about  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  has  created  the 
Impreaalon  as  though  Congress  Is  trying  to 
correct  traiugrsssions  by  the  Presidency  and 
la  moving  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  al- 
legedly illegal  use  of  Presidential  power.  Thli 
impression  contmues  strong  despite  tbe  fact 
that  the  architects  of  the  amendment  re- 
versed their  Initial  attitude  and  asserted  that 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  strengthen  tbe 
hand  of  the  President,  and  that  tbe  majority 
of  the  Senators  voting  for  the  amendment 
did  not  look  for  a  constitutional  confronu- 
tlon.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  true  that  the  amend- 
ment reschea  into  the  sphere  reserved  to  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  tends 
to  restrict  his  freedom  of  action  in  tbe  faoe 
of  future  emergencies.  Certainly,  as  Senaton 
repeated  frequently,  the  President  can  go 
back  to  Congress  and  request  the  autlUHity 
he  needs:  and  since  Cambodia  Is  not  an  area 
for   b/tt£lcrir|rs,  not  much   harm  may  have 
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been  done  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  It  Is 
another  question  whether  the  amendment 
his  inflicted  political  and  psychological  dam- 
age on  the  United  States. 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  and  the 
Congressional  dispute  are  inevitably  being 
misunderstood  In  foreign  capitals,  regardless 
of  whether  these  are  friendly  or  hostile.  Such 
misunderstandings  are  Inevitable  simply  be- 
cause even  highly  educated  foreigners  do  not 
comprehend  the  workings  of  the  American 
political  system,  nor  the  psychology  on  which 
It  is  based.  Depending  on  the  ultimate  legis- 
lative fete  of  the  amendment,  foreign  ob- 
servers may  conclude  that  U5.  strategy  has 
been  paralyzed  This  Impression  has  been 
prevalent  anyway  for  more  than  two  yeare. 
Tbe  present  experience  cannot  but  strength- 
en this  expectation. 

The  debate  took  place  within  tbe  frame- 
work of  a  crisis  of  American  deferminoMon, 
and  the  Senaw  showed  It  was  disinclined  to 
strengthen  the  national  wUl.  Indeed,  many 
Senators  went  out  of  their  way  to  suppon 
the  forces  of  dlauntty.  Dissent  is  a  right,  of 
course,  but  it  U  not  always  wise  to  dissent; 
and  there  are  differences  between  coercive 
and  democratic  dissent,  between  dissent  in 
wnr  and  m  peace,  and  between  coercive,  de- 
featist, and  hysterical  dissent  that  is  being 
stimulated  or  u  being  calmed  by  prominent 
members  of  Congreea. 

Since  the  amendment  is  wldrty  misin- 
terpreted in  the  country  itself,  foreign  ob- 
servers can  hardly  be  expected  to  get  the 
story  right.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  atroosed 
that  press  coverage  of  the  debate  was  highly 
one-sided  and  woefully  Incomplete.  It  was 
impossible,  from  a  mere  reading  of  the  press, 
to  follow,  let  alone  tinderatand.  the  Senate 
debate. 

Debate,  amendment,  and  media  reporting 
did  little  to  heal  the  internal  divisions  in 
America.  Since  the  amendment  Is  being  mis- 
understood, since  It  stlmulstes  those  who 
want  to  promote  the  internal  cleavage,  and 
since  American  strategy  will  hardly  conform 
to  the  day-dresjnlng  of  the  "peace-move- 
ment." the  episode  will  give  rise  to  new  dis- 
putes. A  more  constructive  contribution  by 
the  Senate  toward  the  settling  of  the  South- 
east Asia  conflict  was  conceivable.  Alaa.  the 
road  of  confusion  and  controversy  was 
cboeen. 

Will  the  Church-Cooper  amendment  In- 
duce Hanoi  and  other  communist  capitals 
to  negotiate  meaningfully?  Of  couree  not. 
The  question  is  almost  ridiculous:  It  Is  "aelf- 
answering".  The  Senate  has  told  Hanoi  that 
It  need  not  settle  for  anything  short  of  com- 
plete victory.  For  this  elementary  reason, 
the  amendment  cannot  poeslbly  be  In  the 
American  national  interest. 

Whatever  tbe  amendment  means  in  the 
minds  of  Its  sponsors,  in  tbe  eyes  of  the 
world  It  has  reduced  the  credlbUlty  of  tbe 
President  of  the  United  Stetee.  Henoe  It 
weakens  his  effectiveness  as  the  spokesman 
of  otir  coiintry,  constricte  the  President's 
Btrate^c  freedom,  and  suggests  to  tbe  enemy 
that  this  country  is  neither  willing  to  live 
up  fully  to  Ite  Vietnam  commitment  nor  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  Southeast  Asian 
Independence. 

The  amendment  grew  out  of  opposition  to 
a  strategic  move  against  our  enemlee;  s 
move  thcee  enemies  did  not  sntlclpace  and 
which  hurt  them  badly.  The  communlste 
Invariably  use  an  Intellectual  scbeme  by 
which  they  divide  non-oommuniste  Into 
thoee  who  "Objectively"  are  their  allies  and 
those  who  "objectively"  are  their  foes.  This 
"objective"  finding  usually  differs  from  the 
subjective  conviction  of  those  who  are  being 
ctSMlfled.  Democratic  sociallata  often  are  re- 
garded "objectively"  as  enemies  of  the  oom- 
munUte,  even  when  they  want  to  t>e  friendly. 
Beactlonaries  may  be  nominated  to  be  allies, 
"objectively"  ii>eafclng.  Lenin  once  said  of 
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Lloyd  George  that  "objectively"  lie  was  help- 
ing tbe  oommuaistA,  alttiougb  tbe  BrltlAb 
Pi-ime  lilnlater  had  no  such  tnteatloDa. 

In  the  ftame  sense  today's  cooununlxt 
•trateglsu  wUl  tblnk  that,  at  thia  Jmjcture 
and  temporarily,  the  senatorial  promotera  of 
oppoeltlon  to  U.S.  strategy  are  "objectively" 
the  aUlea  ol  oommunlet  advances:  and  they 
win  expect  and  count  upon  repeat  perform- 
ances. It  la  furthermore  not  uoreaaonahle 
for  the  communists  to  conclude  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  3enate  has  decided  to  tolerste  a 
communist  victory.  Why  then  wae  it  a  good 
Idea  for  the  Senate  to  induce,  Btr«lgtben. 
and  oonflrm  such  miscalculations? 

Interpretations  similar  to  those  made  by 
the  communists  are  rampant  In  allied  coun- 
irlee.  some  of  whom  are  tacitly  drawing  coo- 
dualona  with  reapect  to  their  own  security. 
COQCluslona  Imputing  defeatism  to  the 
trmted  States  may  be  wildly  unjustified — 
but  are  they  really?  To  be  sure,  such  evalua- 
tions do  not  effectively  anticipate  the  actions 
the  Senate  may  take  In  future:  but  before 
recovery,  the  Senate  could  become  stUl  more 
paaslonately  defeatist. 

The  point  la  that  ambiguity,  whether  It 
haa  been  created  InadvertenUy  or  deliber- 
ately, weakens  deterrence  and  delays  tbe 
preparedneea  of  Asian  nations  as  weU  as  their 
mutual  strategic  cooperation.  This  risk  Is 
taken  toe  the  pleasure  of  making  Ufe  miser- 
able for  the  President,  while  the  Senatorial 
pleasure-seekers  feel  compelled  to  deny  that 
such  pleasure  Is  Indulged  In. 

The  manlf«latlon  of  a  cleavage  between 
the  Prealdency  and  the  Senate  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  lack  of  American  wUl  power  can- 
not poeslbly  have  weakened  the  communist 
irtJl  to  clclory. 

It  Is  to  be  observed  that  will  power  la 
the  onlv  really  in<li»pe«(»I«  ingndUnt  of 
atrategic  nuxeu.  U  will  power  la  broken 
once  It  Is  moat  dlfllcult,  and  often  unpoa- 
alble',  to  revltallM  It  Vietnam  or  Southeast 
Asia  may  or  may  not  be  important:  the 
nfl.  needa  strength  of  wUl  to  maintain  It- 
sell  In  a  loorld-lrtdc  conflict  lor  sWTttFal. 

In  psychiatry  abaence  of  will  power  or 
obuila,  or  impairment  of  will  powar  (hypo- 
bulia),  denotes  a  desire  to  achieve  a  goal 
but  the  deelre  lacks  strength,  delwmlna- 
tlon.  and  energy.  AtmUa  la  a  symptom  of 
schlrcphrenla.  Naturally,  a  nation  that  Is 
spUt  lacks  will  power — but  the  danger  Is 
that  this  affliction  does  not  remain  limited. 
tor  example,  to  strategy  In  one  th«»t«r.  but 
spreads   to  all   national   taaka. 

Doea  tbe  amendment  help  Cambodia  to 
defend  Its  Independence?  We  have  no  legal 
commitment  to  defend  Cambodia,  but  we 
certainly  have  a  moral  commitment,  going 
back  for  almost  two  oenturlee,  to  stend  up 
for  Independence  everywhere.  The  Cambo- 
dians themselvM  want  to  remain  neutral, 
but  they  are  the  vlctlma  of  continuing  com- 
munist aggression.  They  have  done  nothing 
to  hurt  ua.  they  have  fought  together  with 
our  troops,  and  their  troopa  have  ahown 
high  morale:  le.  they  are  devoted  to  In- 
dependence. But  Cambodia  needa  time  to 
organUa  Ita  defenses.  The  Churoh-Cooper 
amendment  really  Is  In  the  nature  of  a — 
unique — "least  favored  nation  clause."  In 
this  respect,  the  amendment  Is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  well-nlgh  the  entire  body  of 
American  legislation  relating  to  friendly 
foreign  eountrlaa. 

RlgbUy  or  wrongly,  the  Benata  Intends  to 
prevent  that  the  United  Statea  ba  drawn 
piecemeal  Into  a  commitment  to  defend 
Cambodia.  This  particular  objective  could 
have  been  obtained  by  different  leglalatlve 
means.  The  ostensible  reason  the  amendment 
teohnlque  was  chosen  was  to  preclude  that 
military  adviser,  would  get  us  entangled 
Tet  we  did  not  commit  ouraelvee  to  tbe 
defense  of  Vietnam  by  providing  weapons 
and  military  advUaii.  We  committed  our- 
selves flrtt.  and  nbtqventli/,  in  Impleman- 
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tatlon  of  our  commitment*  »nd  Intereeta  we 
provided  the  mUltary  aailstance. 

In  other  words,  the  reosonlng  behind  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  is  poor.  The 
antl-Cambodiiin  stipulations  are  clearly  de- 
signed to  limit  Presidential  ocUons  and  "pat 
the  President  on  noUce ".  The  worse  la  thl»; 
the  amendment,  by  wlUfuUy  and  unde- 
servedly punishing  Cambodia,  puts  the  wortd 
on  notice  that  It  does  not  pay  to  ally  Itaell 
with  the  United  Statea. 

This  Impression  would  be  strengthened  If 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  were  to  Ini- 
tiate a  new  American  attitude  toward 
treaties.  Up  to  now,  the  United  Stetes  ueuaUy 
took  the  line  that  a  treaty  is  valid  until  It 
erplres.  Historically,  we  strentiously  opposed 
foreign  insistence  on  the  so-called  rebits  sie 
stantibtui  clause  which  holds  that  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  situation  to  which  the 
treaty  is  addressed  necessarily  invalidate 
treaties.  Our  point  was  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  theory,  since  situations  always  change, 
treaties  could  not  possibly  be  relied  upon. 
Hence  if  the  clause  standi.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  conclude  treaties. 

A  Tale  Law  School  study  entitled  (/noo- 
china:  the  Constitutional  Crisis  iCongrea^ 
sional  Record,  May  13.  1970,  pp.  16411  »nd 
IMU),  asserted  as  follows:  "Once  approved. 
the  treaty  la  of  tbe  same  nature  as  any  other 
duly  passed  Uw  which  the  executive  Is 
bound  to  execute  faithfully.  If.  however,  the 
war  power  Is  a  Congressional  prerogstive.  the 
decisions  regarding  the  initiation  of  a  war 
should  be  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congrces 
and  not  Just  tbe  Senate". 

A  footnote  adds:  "The  treaty  Is  rendetvd 
of  no  effect  if  It  conflicts  with  subeequent 
legialauon,  since  the  law-making  pover  of 
Congress  Is  equally  as  potent  as  the  treaty 
power.  A  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act  of 
Congress,  and  an  act  of  Congress  may  super- 
sede a  prior  treaty."  American  treaUes  always 
stipulate  that  the  Ueaty  will  be  executed  in 
conformance  with  American  constitutional 
provisions.  However,  this  interpreUtlon 
would  go  far  beyond  American  diplomatic 
practice. 

If  new  legislation  can  supersede  treaties. 
Congress  would  have  the  power  at  any  time 
to  invalidate — and  break — aU  existing 
treaties.  The  Chtirch-Cooper  amendment 
leans  in  direction  of  accepting  this  Interpre- 
tation and,  th«-efore.  cannot  fall  but  weaken 
the  Influence  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Free  World  alliance  system  and  threaten  th« 
survival  of  ail  International  mutual  security 
arrangooienu. 

The  destruction  of  our  alliances  has  been  a 
foremost  soviet  objective  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Does  the  Senate  want  to  play 
Into  the  Eremiln'a  hands? 

The  Church-Cooper  amendment  U  not  one 
of  the  "end  the  war"  amendmente  proposed 
by  the  super-doves.  Neverthelesa,  It  carries 
with  It  the  Implication  that  the  war  abould 
be  ended,  not  according  to  the  strategy  which 
was  devised  by  tbe  President,  but  according 
to  Congressional  will.  The  Senate  la  suppoaed 
to  "advise"  the  President  on  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  and  It  has  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  advice  on  details.  Yet  it  has  not  pro- 
posed a  feasible  alternate  strategy.  The  Sen- 
ate cannot  get  Into  the  operational  buslnees 
but  It  must  consider  the  broad  concepts  of 
American  strategy,  for  example,  the  queettoP 
of  whether  containment  and  deterrence  can 
be  replaced  by  something  better.  The  Chttnai- 
Cooper  amendment  is  really  directed  at  con- 
tainment but  the  Senate  even  failed  to  advise 
itself  on  the  momentous  changes  the  aban- 
donment of  oontalnment  would  entail.  The 
Senate  doee  not  mean  It,  It  likes  the  rhetoric 
of  the  amendment,  but  It  doea  not  wish  that 
the  words  have  any  oonsequences.  Any  oon- 
■equencee?  'Well,  hardly  any." 

An  "undeciaratlon  of  war"  agaaiK  Presi- 
dential opposition  would  be  the  woat  mo- 
mentous decision  this  country  could  taka. 
It    would    be    against    common    sense    and 
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■gainst  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  make 
such  s  declxlon  b;  amending  some  second- 
ary and  partly  unrelated  legislation.  Since 
wo6t  Presidents  probably  would  veto  a  Con- 
grenlonal  decision  to  terminate  an  unfln- 
Uhed  war.  such  a  vote  must  necesaarUy  be 
by  two'-thlrds  majority  In  both  Houses.  Pru- 
deiice  suggests  that  debate  should  not  be  Ini- 
tiated before  the  relevant  procedural  and 
constitutional  questions  are  clarified. 

If  there  really  were  a  move  In  Congress  to- 
ward "undecJarlng"  war  and  toward  Infllct- 
lUE  defeat  upon  the  United  States,  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  would  be  Inevitable  and  the 
country  would  fall  Into  deep  trouble. 

Congress  often  differed  with  Preeldenttal 
estimates  of  international  situations  and  In 
some  instances  attempted  to  hinder  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  diachaTKe  of  his  security  reepon- 
sJblUtles.  When  Presidents  felt  they  had  to 
act  contrary  to  Congressional  dealree.  they 
usually  were  able  to  engage  In  maneuvers 
which  effecuvely  voided  the  Congreaslonal 
interdict.  President  Polk  brought  on  war 
with  Mexico  by  ordering  troop  movements 
alodt  the  border.  President  Lincoln  ordered 
supplies  into  Port  Sumter  and  thereby  pro- 
voked the  rebels.  President  Pranklln  Booee- 
veu  was  very  much  impeded  by  Congress,  for 
example  by  neutrality  legislation  which  was 
of  great  help  to  Hitler's  aggressions.  When 
President  Roosevelt  was  unable  to  obtain 
Congressional  support,  he  undertook  diverse 
military  and  diplomatic  moves  that  led  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Five  years  later  Congress  acquiesced  by 
whitewashing  PDR.  The  fact  remains  that 
between  1937  and  1941  Congress  was  not 
responsive  to  the  external  threat.  Hence, 
before  It  could  embark  upon  effective  strat- 
egy, the  United  States  had  to  suffer  a  griev- 
ous defeat.  Congress  fully  supported  the  war 
effort,  of  course,  but  It  made  It  Impossible 
to  prevent  World  War  IT  and  the  initial  de- 
feat needlessly  prolonged  the  conflict.  TUa 
precedent  should  be  a  warning  to  our  con- 
temporary wishful   thinkers. 

In  19M.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  consented  to  the 
(temporary  1  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam; In  compensation  for  being  allowed  by 
Moeeow  to  "decouple"  from  the  Indochineae 
disaster,  Prance  agreed  to  scuttle  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community,  which  would  have 
effectively  and  permanently  protected  West- 
em  Europe  agaljost  Soviet  attack.  The  Inter- 
dependence between  Southeast  Asia  and  Su- 
rope,  which  was  revealed  in  this  caae,  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

President  Kennedy  strengthened  Boutli 
Vietnam,  when  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  he 
realized  Khrushchev  was  xjnderratlng  the 
strength  of  his  will.  Thus,  he  may  have  pre- 
vented a  large  war  by  a  limited  war.  Again, 
the  interdependence  between  Vietnam  and 
the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  Berlin,  where  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  feared  trouble,  must  not  be 
oTcrloofced. 

In  1970.  we  must  guard  that  an  American 
capitulation  In  Southeast  Asia  will  not  en- 
tall  failure  in  the  Middle  East  which.  In 
turn,  would  be  followed  by  the  Soviet  cap- 
tare  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Today,  the  Sues 
Canal  Is  what  the  Panama  Canal  was  in 
the  past  for  the  United  States — the  most 
potent  and  important  link  between  the  east- 
em  and  western  portion  of  the  country. 
The  USSR  needs  the  Suez  Canal  in  order  to 
build  up  Its  strength  in  the  Par  East  and 
possibly  to  attack  Maoist  China. 

The  fundamental  question  Is  this:  Does 
the  U-3.  want  to  stay  In  the  strategy  busi- 
ness? If  so.  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
was  a  disaster  which  calls  for  speedy  correc- 
tion. 

Leo  Tolstoy  told  a  pertinent  fable: 
"A  hawk  became  tame.  Whenever  be  was 
called,  he  sat  down  on  his  master's  hand. 
But  as  won  as  the  master  came  close,  the 
•oe*  rwD  away. 
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The  hawk  said  to  the  cock:  "You  cocks 
don't  know  gratefulness  .  .  .  Tou  go  to 
the  master  only  when  you  are  hungry.  We 
wild  birds  are  quite  different.  We  have  much 
strength  and  we  fly  fast,  but  we  dont  run 
away  from  people,  on  the  contrary.  If  they 
whistle,  we  sit  down  on  their  bands.  We 
never  forget  that  they  feed  us." 

The  cock  replied:  "Tou  don't  nm  away 
from  people  because  you  never  saw  a  broiled 
hawk.  But  we  see  broiled  cocks  every  day." 

The  poutlcal  gourmet  who  doesnt  like 
chicken,  could  tell  the  same  story  about 
squabs  and  doves. 

ACADtMrS    VmUVTTED   QvKsrr 

The  other  day.  Miss  Ann  McOougb,  a  senior 
psychology  major  at  K«n*^'*  University,  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  pareuU  in  McLean.  Virginia. 
In  which  she  said: 

"We  read,  and  report,  as  many  sides  of  as 
many  Issues  as  we  can  get  our  hands  on — for. 
against,  against  but  wavering,  apathetic,  you 
name  It.  Is  a  tree  forum  a  communist  inspi- 
ration? What's  communism  anyway?  We  are 
the  most  informed  generation  of  our  times 
and  all  of  history.  We  will  not  be  taken  In  by 
outside  agitation,  card-carrying  commies  or 
whatever  you  call  Influence  which  threatens 
to  make  us  unwittingly  destroy  ourselves.  We 
are  vlgoroxis.  Informed,  and  our  minds  have 
developed  .  .  .  along  a  continuously  ques- 
tioning Une."  (Son  Jose  Mercury,  July  1. 
1070.  p.  24.) 

Miss  McOougb  also  stated  that  "obviously, 
we  want  a  Utopia — we  have  the  greatest  na- 
tion In  the  world,  so  far.  It  can  be  made  bet- 
ter, truly  free,  and  all  we  have  to  do  to  make 
It  so  for  ourselves  and  our  children  is  to 
fight  for  it— and  without  violence.  We  have 
only  begun  to  explore  the  possibilities."  "We 
must  have  peace  now — we  can't  wait." 

In  many  wa>'s  this  letter  is  touching.  Who 
would  be  nasty  enough  to  disturb  this  exub- 
erance and  tell  Miss  McGougb  that  the 
youngsters  of  prevlou.-i  generations  also  had 
pretty  good  Information,  also  were  enthu- 
siastic, also  wanted  peace  and  Utopia,  also 
were  impatient,  and  also  vrere  convinced  that 
"all"  they  had  to  do  was  to  "fight"  for  a 
better  world.  The  naive  belief  of  every  new 
generation  that  they  are  unique  and  that 
history  and  progress  begins  now  is  part  of  the 
"irrationality"  which  keeps  mankind  going 
and  advancing. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  nation,  the 
attitude  displayed  by  Miss  McGough — which 
I  believe  to  be  fairly  typical — raises  several 
questions.  The  enthusiasm  Is  Miss  McOougb  "a 
own  contribution;  undoubtedly,  it  is 
matched  by  the  eagerness  of  her  friends  and 
classmates. 

Miss  McOougb  is  a  senior,  hence  her  uni- 
versity should  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  provide  her  with  the  knowledge  and  In- 
sight needed  to  harness  enthusiasm  for  good 
purpose.  Perhaps,  the  university  did  Its  best 
and  Miss  McOougb  refused  to  listen;  but 
perhaps  the  requisite  Information  was  not 
being  offered.  Since  Miss  McOough  seems  to 
be  a  very  bright  youngster.  I  have  my  doubts 
,  as  to  where  the  fault  lies. 

"We  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  pos- 
stblUtlo".  aba  writes.  I  read  this  to  mean  that 
there  are  many  possibilities  tor  creating 
Utopia  which  "the  most  Informed  genera- 
tion" la  Just  dlsooverlng.  Those  would  &eem 
to  be  either  new  or  as  yet  unused  poeslblll- 
tiM.  Exploftng  students  shotild  look  for  such 
poGslblllttes  and  undoubtedly,  many  capabili- 
ties for  Improvement  have  not  been  properly 
employed. 

So  far  so  good.  Th«v  still  U  the  meaning 
that  possibilities  eslst  now  which  would  al- 
low the  Immediate  creation  of  a  Utopia.  Here 
we  come  acroea  a  very  basic  misunderstand- 
ing that  is  widespread  thnmghout  the  Ameri- 
can campui :  th«  modem  vorld  does  possess 
hugs  ecoQomlo  and  tsobnologlca]  resouroM 
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which  our  forebears  were  not  even  able  to 
Imagine.  7*hese  new  resources  hare  catised 
many  impnYvementa  and  they  promise  enor- 
mous further  progress,  despite  the  fact  that 
population  Is  growing  rapidly  and  that  ad- 
ministrative skills  In  marmglng  steadily  ac- 
celerating technological  advances  are  as  yet 
deficient.  But  while  the  capeciaes  of  our 
energy  and  tool  resources  and  our  medical 
.•iktlls  have  been  Increasing,  not  much  prog- 
ress bas  occurred  In  the  hxmian  possibilities, 
such  as  cultural  production  and  distribution, 
administrative  organization,  political  dscl- 
slon-maklng,  human  self-reliance,  and  so 
forth.  In  moat  countries,  economic  policies 
reflect  deficient  concepts  and  are  less  than 
optimal.  It  vrould  be  a  gigantic  step  forward 
if  economic  policies  which  were  predicted  to 
be  highly  ineffective  and  which  have  proved 
to  be  working  very  badly,  would  be  dis- 
carded— such  a  step  vrould  benefit  the  en- 
tire world- 

Purthermore.  in  many  countries  the  trend 
toward  democracy,  individual  freedom,  and 
poUtlcal  liberty  has  been  stopped  or  reversed. 
80  that,  roughly  since  1914.  the  realm  of 
free  government  and  human  rlgbu  has  been 
shrinking.  Again  It  would  be  gigantic  prog- 
ress If  some  of  the  freedoms  that  have  been 
lost  could  be  restored. 

As  the  sphere  of  free  govememnt  has  been 
shrinking  and  dictatorship  bas  been  spread- 
ing, the  Incidence  of  violence  and  war  has 
been  growing  In  a  frightening  manner — in 
fact,  the  frequency  and  Intensity  of  war  and 
violence  has  been  far  higher  in  this  century 
than  In  any  other  previous  century,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  determine  this  on  the  basis 
of  available  doctmientatlon. 

Thus,  we  are  now  further  removed  from 
Utopia  t>T^"  we  were  In  the  generation  at 
Miss  McOougb's  grandparents.  She  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  nor  of  Its 
causes.  Prom  my  experience,  she  shares  this 
unawareness  with  the  vast  majority  of 
American  students. 

Miss  McGough  assures  that  she  and  her 
friends  "will  not  be  taken  in  by  outside 
agitation,  card-carrying  commies"  and  other 
"influences"  about  which,  apparently,  ber 
parents  had  been  warning  her.  She  does 
stress  non-violence  and  htimanl.stlc  goals, 
and  she  wants  "an  end  to  prejudice"  and 
"a  right  to  be  an  Individual",  and  she  refers 
to  the  democratic  process  (discussion  groups, 
petitions.  letters  to  Congress). 

But  the  fact  Is  that  her  article  quotes 
Jerry  Rubin  as  her  only  reference.  She  states 
bravely  that  she  and  her  friends  will  not 
let  Rubin  take  over  "If  he  threatens  our 
freedom  now  or  otir  expanded  freedom  to 
come".  But  she  specifically  endorses  Rubin's 
Aesopian  version  of  the  "permanent  revolu- 
tion": "demand,  achieve,  and  then  demand 
more."  In  a  confused  way  she  sppeari  to 
have  soaked  up  elements  of  the  Marxian  con- 
cept of  "exploitation".  Her  belief  In  the 
vastness  of  unexplored  possibilities  for 
drastic  Improvement  and  her  conviction  that 
"the  events  we  face  are  unprecedented  in 
the  fullest  sense"  reflect  the  Marxian  con- 
cept of  revolution,  although  the  underlying 
Idea  has  been  clothed  in  American  words. 

This  concept  is  not  necessarily  false,  nor 
Is  It  necessarily  right.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  Miss  McGough  bas  unaittingly  ac- 
cepted an  Idea  which  has  a  Marxian  lineage 
and.  of  course,  goes  back  to  the  socialist 
tradition  of  the  French  revolution.  The  sec- 
ond point  at  Issue  Is  whether  by  being 
Ignorant  about  the  Idea's  parentage  and 
meaning  she  Is  in  a  strong  position  to 
evaluate  the  Idea  critically.  The  third  point 
at  Issue  la  whether  Miss  McOougb  was  fa- 
mlliarlzed  with  the  central  Ideas  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  and  American  constitution- 
alism and  thus  Is  able  to  compare  compet- 
ing coacepu  In  a  way  that  Is  relevant  to  the 
United  States. 

Miss  McGougb's  letter  Is  Uttle  more  than 
a  paraphrase  of  recent  writings  by  Herbert 
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More  use.  the  living  prophet  of  utopla. 
Marcuse  is  not  very  poptilar  in  the  USSR. 
but  be  13  a  proud  and  life-long  Marxist  who 
has  worked  ceaselessly  to  modernize  Mara 
and  to  combine  Marxism  with  Freudian 
psychoanalysis. 

The  word  "Utopia"  was  coined  by  Thomas 
More  and  means  "no  place".  More  wanted 
to  show  that  be  did  not  propose  to  build  a 
new  world  but  rather  wanted  to  define  a 
yardsUck  by  which  the  accomplishments 
of  political  insututlons  could  be  measured. 
This  yardstick  Idea  was  reflected  In  the  orig- 
inal title  De  Optimo  ReipubUcae  Statu, 
deque  Sova  Irwula  Utopia  (Louvaln.  1616). 
Utopias  were  written  since  times  im- 
memorial and  are  part  and  parcel  of  poUtlcal 
Uterature.  For  example.  Plato  wrote  ulopis- 
tlcally  in  Tivuteui  and  developed  a  full 
Utopia  In  his  Republic,  but  then  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  real  problems  in  The 
Laics.  Among  the  classics.  Bernard  de  Mande- 
vlUe  m  1705  published  The  FoMc  of  the  Bees 
where  he  described  the  demise  of  an  Ideal 
Btate — the  book  was  written  in  the  midst 
of  a  poUtlcal  debate  about  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  a  war.  There  Is.  In  brief,  not 
one  Utopia  but  many,  and  the  Utopian  Ideas 
are  often  mutually  incompatible. 

The  Utopian  writers  and  their  mod«Ti 
colleagues,  the  authors  of  science  fiction, 
made  surprlemg  predictions  and  have  pro- 
duced manv  excellent  and  practical  techni- 
eal  Ideas.  But.  on  the  whole,  they  did  not 
think  their  Utopias  could  be  realized.  Georges 
Sorael  regarded  Utopias  as  myffts  which  are 
useful  to  get  political  and  revolutionary 
movements  going.  According  to  the  East 
German  communist  Phtioaophitchea  Woert- 
erbuch  (1964).  the  founders  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  viewed  Utopias  as  "amusing  phan- 
tasies". They  defined  the  Utopian  as  a 
"drafter  cf  projects  who  makes  himself  ri- 
diculous b  •  the  u>eltfTemd  designing  of  un- 
realiBsbte  plans".  ("Weltfremd"  means 
something  .Ike  being  a  "stranger  In  this 
world.")  However,  the  unorthodox  Marxist. 
Marcuse.  beUevea  that  the  task  Is  to  build  a 
Utopia  and  for  this  purpose  to  exploit  exlEtlng 
and  future  "posslblUtles".  This  beUef  has 
ImfU'esBed  many  American  students. 

Personally.  I  think  that  while  by  logic  and 
experience,  and  even  by  definitions,  utopla 
is  infeaslble,  pre-occupaUon  with  The  Good, 
society  Is  reallv  very  healthy.  This  wss  the 
title  of  Walter  Llppmann's  best  and  prompt- 
ly forgotten  book  (1937) .  Such  a  pre-occupa- 
tlon  would  be  an  exceUent  corrective  against 
the  predominant  relativism  which  lists  aU 
the  differences  between  political  systems,  but 
never  gets  down  to  e^'sJuatlng  their  respec- 
tive menu  and  demerits.  It  also  would  lUus- 
trate  the  practicality  of  a  good  society  and 
the  stupidity  of  potectlonlsm.  which  is  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  progress.  Conse- 
quenUy.  I  like  MIse  McCough's  interest  in 
Utopia,  regardless  of  whether  she  was  know- 
ingly influenced  by  Marcuse  or  not. 

But  I  also  happen  to  think  that  Marcuse 
Is  quite  wrong  and  that,  therefore.  Miss  Mc- 
Oougb's Ideas  on  utopla  are  wrong.  I  am 
pftrtlcularty  unhappy  about  the  fact  that  she 
apparently  is  not  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Norman  Cohn  (The  Furruit  of  the  Millen- 
nium, New  York.  Harper  &.  Brothers.  1961). 
J  L  Talmon  [Political  Messianism.  Hem  York, 
Praegcr,  1960),  Karl  A.  Popper  (The  Poverty 
of  Bistoriciam,  Boston,  Beacon  Press.  1957). 
and  Thomas  Molnar.  Utopia,  the  Perennial 
Herahey  (New  York,  Sheed  and  Ward,  1967). 
She  also  might  have  consulted  a  more  diffi- 
cult but  shor  book.  Eric  Voegelln'a  Science. 
PoUtica.  and  GJioaticism  (Chicago,  Gateway- 
Regnery,  1968).  Since  her  interest  Is  so  ab- 
sorbing, I  must  presume  she  would  have  read 
those  books  If  a  professor  or  librarian  had 
told  her  about  them. 

I  am  also  unhappy  about  the  teet  that 
Miss  McOough  does  not  know  her  Ideas  about 
"obange  now"  have  been  held  by  many  of 
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those  writers  who  divided  history  Into 
phases — ^usually  there  were  three  phases, 
with  the  author  standing  at  the  threshold 
of  the  third  period  of  history  and  usuaUy 
dismissing  the  two  preceding  phases  as  irra- 
tional. The  conviction  that  the  ancestors 
were  stupid  scoundrels  while  the  rismg  gen- 
eration is  composed  of  honest  and  lovable 
brains  Is  not  particularly  new  and  It  la  one 
of  those  traditions  which  are  deteriorating 
with  age. 

The  hankering  for  utopla  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Utopian  ooncepu  as  activating  politi- 
cal myths  have  been  among  the  most  impor- 
tant roots  of  revolutionary  and  mlUtory 
violence. 

When  he  was  sUU  young,  Ernest  Benan 
described  the  French  revolution  as  mankind's 
first  attempt  to  take  destiny  into  its  own 
hands — that  was  120  years  ago  and  since  then 
many  hundreds  of  small  and  big  wars  and 
violent  revolutions  have  taken  place. 

I  am  most  troubled  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
McGough  does  not  seem  to  imderstand  the 
crucial  problem:  the  very  Idea  of  utopla. 
which  is  that  of  the  divmizatlon  of  society. 
Is  in  full  contradiction  to  humanism  and  the 
rights  of  the  mdlvldual  and,  therefore,  to 
freedom.  It  replaces  the  self-determining  In- 
dividual, who  la  of  flesh  and  blood,  by  an 
artlflclaUy  constructed  society,  which  la  a 
system  of  relationships  and  hence  an  ohatroc- 
tum.  Consequently,  all  poUtlcal  movements 
which  aim  at  establishing  a  utopla  neces- 
sarily embrace  dictatorship  which  in  modern 
times  means  totaUtarlan  dictatorship.  De- 
mocracy and  Utopia  are  Incompatible  and 
the  construct  of  "Utopian  democrscy"  has 
the  same  logical  vaUdlty  as  'dry  water". 
Upon  reflection.  It  should  be  clear  that  even 
If  a  Utopian  society  coulA  ftinctlon.  It  should 
not  exist  because  human  beings  do  have  dif- 
ferent Ideas  and  they  do  not  agree  on  many 
of  the  most  vital  questions  In  life.  Hence  the 
Utopia  would  be  that  of  the  ruling  tyrant, 
and  the  Utopias  of  the  cltlaena  (or  subjsctt) 
would  be  suppressed. 

Who  defines  the  utopla?  Who  Identifies 
the  Ills  that  are  to  be  eUmlnated?  Who  ap- 
points the  person  who  does  the  defining?  In 
1935.  the  late  neo-Marxlst  sociologist,  Karl 
Mannheim,  wrote  a  book  on  the  planning  of 
society.  He  was  a  Uttle  more  sceptical  than 
Miss  McGough  but  he,  too.  wanted  to  build 
a  Utopia.  In  the  middle  of  the  text,  a  dis- 
turbing thought  struck  him:  who  la  going 
to  plan  the  planners?  He  dldnt  find  an  an- 
swer to  his  question  and  he  left  the  matter 
in  suspense.  No  answer  will  be  found  other 
than  that  the  planners  are  elected  democra- 
tically, according  to  a  democratic  system,  in 
which  case  they  wont  be  biUlding  any  pet 
Utopias;  or  else  the  planners  wUl  usurp 
power  by  force  and  maintain  themaslves  in 
power  by  tyranny.  In  which  case  th»y  wont 
create  a  utopla  either,  but  Instead  produce 
retrogression. 

U  Miss  McGough  had  been  made  awaxe  of 
those  problems,  she  would  have  written  a 
different  letter,  even  if  she  persisted  in  her 
desire  for  Utopia.  I  emphatically  agree  that 
the  United  States  should  be  'made  better, 
truly  free"  and  I  applaud  Miss  McGough  for 
&aylng  that  the  multiple  Issues  vre  are  facing 
"all  add  up  to  a  defense  of  our  freedom  And 
by  'our'  I  mean  everyone  In  this  whole  wide 
world".  I  trust  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
included— whlclL.  next  to  U3.  freedom.  Is 
precisely  the  key  Issue  of  the  war  she  Is 
opposing. 

The  goal  of  more  freedom  cannot  be 
achieved  by  foUowlng  Rubin's  slogan  of  "de- 
mand, achieve,  and  then  demand  morel"  It 
would  first  be  necessary  to  know  exacUy 
what  is  to  be  demanded  bow  and  from  whom? 
Such  a  quastlon  cannot  be  answered  by  gen- 
eraUUes.  but  must  be  answered  by  epeclflcs. 
Second,  tt  would  be  neceaeary  to  Investigate 
whether  tlie  technique  of  demanding  la  ap- 
propriate. The   idea  of  demanding  Is  t2kat 
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someone  holds  something  you  and  others 
want,  for  example,  the  poor  may  be  demand- 
ing the  riches  of  the  rich.  Precisely  thU  no- 
tion Is  inherent  In  all  types  of  socialism  and 
the  "demanding  and  getting"  Is  the  eco- 
nomic eseencf^  of  socialist  revolution. 

This  particular  thought  was  epitomised 
by  J.  P.  Proudhon's  slogan  that  "property  is 
theft"  (1840).  (This  dictum  was  first  form- 
ulated In  1767  by  J.  P.  Brlssot  a  "bourgeou 
revoluUonary",  later  decapitated.  Although 
Prledrlch  Engels  inltlaUy  Uked  Proudhon* 
slogan.  It  was  not  Uken  over  by  the  Marx- 
ists: Proudhon  was  in  Marx's  doghouse. 
Nevertheless,  this  Is  the  formula  which  has 
kept  aUve  the  manifold  socialist  and  com- 
munist assaults  against  private  property  and 
which  also  underUes  Rubin's  formula. 

Tet  by  1846,  Proudhon  had  thought  the 
matter  over.  He  then  wrote  that  property  Is 
essentially  contradictory — the  right  of  oc- 
cupation and  the  rtghx.  of  exclusion,  the  price 
of  labor  and  the  negation  of  labor,  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  society  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  society — property  Is  "an  insUtutlon 
of  Justice:  and  property  Is  also  theft".  In 
fuUire.  a  transformed  property  may  be  a 
positive,  complete,  social,  and  true  concept. 
Property  "which  will  abolish  the  old  form  of 
property  will  become  equaUy  effective  and 
useful  (bien/aiMnte)  for  aU".  (PMtosopW* 
de  la  Misire.  Chapt.  XL) 

So  mere  demanding  won't  do  the  trick.  The 
insight  Is  of  prime  importance,  but  did  Miss 
McGough  ever  bear  of  It? 

"Demanding"  la  Just  an  Aesopian  form  for 
the  good  old  Marxian  term,  "expropriating", 
and  her  infatuation  with  this  concept  shows 
how  much  Miss  McOough  has  soaked  up  the 
basic  framework  of  the  socialist  ideology.  Yet 
she  didn't  mention  socialism  In  her  letter 
once.  If  Mise  McGough  had  been  studying  the 
requirements  of  constructive  social  and  po- 
Utlcal action,  she  probably  would  not  give 
Rubin  a  second  tliought. 

Social  progress  may  necessitate  occasional 
expropriations,  under  specific  conditions,  for 
specific  purposes,  and  by  q>eclflc  prooadurcs 
which  are  clearly  laid  down  In  American 
law.  But  the  requisites  of  progress  go  far  be- 
yond this  type  of  negative  action.  The  slo- 
ganizing to  which  this  particular  student  was 
subjected  has  not  been  helpful  to  her  think- 
ing. 

The  girl's  honesty  shines  through  every  line 
of  her  letter.  So  does  her  good  will  and 
ber  eagernea  to  be  a  good  citlaen.  She  In- 
sists 5he  Is  questioning  "continuously"  and 
is  watching  out  for  propaganda.  U  I  take  her 
by  her  word,  I  must  conclude  that  she  never 
was  exposed,  either  in  dlscuaslon  groups  or 
In  class  rooms,  to  the  other  side  of  her 
arguments. 

"What's  communism  anyway?"  Miss  Mc- 
Gough asks.  How  oome  she  doeent  knowf 
The  answer  Is  simple:  no  one  taught  her 
the  facte  and  no  one  showed  her  how  to 
recognize  the  phenomenon.  I  wont  try  to 
give  her  a  complete  answer  because,  after 
all  the  term  "communism"  covers  more  than 
a  doxen  states,  about  100  parties,  about  200 
veors  of  Ideological  history,  and  half-a- 
century  of  world  history.  But  a  few  short 
answers  can  be  given. 

For  example :  communism  has  experiment- 
ed with  and  advocates  an  eeonomlc  system 
which,  It  claims.  wlU  lead  to  a  utopla  oC 
well-being.  In  fact,  the  economies  run  by 
communist  parUes  function  far  lees  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  than  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States. 

For  example:  communism,  whether  or  not 
it  professes  humanistic  goals,  practices  ter- 
rorism and  nuss  murder.  In  his  youth  Marx 
did  have  a  "humanistic  "  phase,  but  later  he 
poked  fun  at  humanistic  goals  and  abused 
them  for  contrary  objectives.  Lenin  wm 
called  a  great  humanist  by  UNESCO,  but  no 
one  even  tried  to  prove  hte  humanlsn:  if 
the  founding  of  tJae  Oheka  is  a  humanist  act. 
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Why  not  the  founding  of  the  Gestapo?  I 
won't  wmsTe  time  discussing  the  huzn&nlsm 
ol  Stalin  who,  amon^  others,  ejttermlnsted 
bis  own  party.  I  recommend  Robert  Con- 
quest's rne  Great  Terror.  Stalint  Purges 
o/  the  Thirties  (New  York.  MacMlUftn.  19«8) 
Khrushchev,  Brezhnev.  Mso  Tse-tung  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  never  acted  m  accordance  with 
humanvsttc  ideas.  Instead  they  have  been 
rcapoofilble  for  the  death  of  hecatombs  of 
peoDle. 

For  eiuunple!  the  communists  believe  in 
gun  barrels  creating  political  power  and  have 
been  waging  violent  conflict  ever  since  they 
appeared  on  the  acene  of  history,  yet  Miss 
McOough  wants  peace. 

For  example:  the  communists  practice  dic- 
tatorship which,  as  Lenin  said,  is  "unre- 
stricted by  any  laws",  yet  Miss  McOough 
favors  democracy.  She  desires  a  "continuous 
debate"  to*.ltef  "evenu.  propaganda  and  in- 
formation". But  communism  does  not  want 
iuch  debate.  Instead  it  suppresses  free  speech 
and  indulges  m  propaganda  and  braln-waah- 
ing. 

It  Is  no  less  important  lor  Miss  McOough  to 
Icnow  that  communists  and  conununlst  or- 
gau'satlona  make  every  effort  to  denature 
and  subvert  the  democratic  processes  m  the 
tJnltad  States.  "Che  greatest  nation  In  tlie 
world— TO  far",  as  the  says.  She  wants  to 
Unprove  the  United  SUtes.  The  communist 
operation  aims,  not  at  Improving  this  great- 
est nation,  but  at  destroyng  the  very  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions  which  msde 
America  great. 

Miss  McOough  wrote:  "Wa  must  have  peace 
now — we  can't  wait."  I  am  sure  she  doee  not 
want  this  Immediate  peace  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  communists.  However,  she  prob- 
ably would  ar^ue  that  a  communist  victory 
is  the  leaser  evil  than  the  conUnulng  war. 
I  presume  that,  as  everybody  else,  she  opposes 
war  en  the  general  prmcipal  that  It  kills  peo- 
ple and  costs  money  which  could  be  put  to 
betier  use.  Several  Senators  have  found  It 
convenient  to  ildetraclc  criticism  of  their  de- 
featist poUcles  by  strcssmg  that  while  their 
viewpoints  are  being  debated.  American  sol- 
diers are  getting  Idlled.  So  they  are  and  If 
that  were  the  Issue,  the  wisdom  of  immedi- 
ate peace  would  be  self-evident.  By  the  same 
token.  If  there  were  zero  faUUtles.  this  would 
be  no  reason  to  continue  with  the  war  un- 
less .American  purposes  were  served.  I  will  not 
speculate  on  wheihor  9otne  of  the  Senatorial 
doves  would  propose  immediate  peace  even 
If  wB  did  not  suffer  any  casualties.  Perhaps 
there  is  consensus  for  the  following  state- 
ment: It  is  United  States  policy  to  prevent 
unneeessary  deaths 

Yet  IS  this  really  American  policy?  Is  this 
really  the  idea  of  young  people  Uke  Miss 
McCough  who  argue  against  war.  presum- 
ably on  purely  humanitarian  grounds  and 
nor  because  they  desire  an  American  defeat? 
The  homicide  rate  in  the  United  States  is 
7  per  100.000  inhabitants,  and  It  Is  rising.  The 
suicide  rate  is  11  per  100.000  The  automobile 
death  rate  Is  28  per  100.000.  (Bounded  fig- 
ures of  1968.  t 

In  1968.  »6  arrests  per  10.000  inhabitants 
were  made  for  infraction  of  the  drug  lawa — 
the  figure  is  significant  because  the  llltclt 
drug  trafllc  causes  many  deaths.  Dr.  Bardln 
B.  .lones.  Professor  of  Physiology.  University 
of  Califomia.  Berkeley,  who  has  examined  the 
drug  problem  with  great  care,  wrote; 

"After  a  decade  of  nearly  unchanged  risk 
cf  motor  vehicle  deaths  per  capita,  the  motor 
vehicle  mortality  began  to  show  an  increase 
about  1903  amounUng.  by  1987,  to  10.000 
death<»  annually  In  excess  of  the  level  prior 
to  1983.  Comcldenc  with  the  spurt  In  traffic 
fatalities,  there  was  an  equally  abrupt  In- 
crease In  Che  out-patients  cared  for  by  mental 
clinics  emd  hospitals  and  in  the  niunber  of 
cases  receiving  bed  care  In  mental  hospitals. 
This  amounts  to  880.000  outpatient  mental 
cases  cared  for  in  1987.  an  excess  of  600.000 
per  year  from  the   180,000  per  year  treated 
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prior  to  1960.  This  number  Is  stlU  on  the  In- 
crease. . .  .  Bed  care  cases  by  1987  were  300.000 
more  than  the  950.000  per  year  managed  by 
our  mental  hospitals  prior  to  1960.  While 
some  other  factors  may  also  account  for  the 
increase  in  these  tragic  events,  the  drug 
craro  Is  precisely  coincident,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  precisely  the  expectancy  from 
drug  abuse  " 

Professor  Jones  added  that  there  are  now 
more  than  half-a-mllUon  heroin  addicts, 
largely  young  people,  while  In  1964  1965  there 
were  only  an  estimated  30.000.  Thc^e  half-a- 
mllUon  addlctd  cost  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 20  Wilion  dolUirs  annually.  Thts 
Is  about  the  cost  o/  the  Vietnarrt  war. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  most  heroin  addicts  la  t^ulte 
Bhort. 

Against  this  disaster,  the  VS.  war  fatality 
rate,  atftraged  over  five  years,  haa  been  3  per 
100.000  inhabitants,  and  it  U  declining.  1i 
the  number  of  those  who  are  seriously  crip- 
pled for  life  were  added,  the  rate  would  stUl 
be  far  below  the  suicide  rate,  and  if  all  war 
fatalities  and  casualties  were  lumped  to- 
gether, the  rate  would  still  be  below  the 
motor  vehicle  death  rate. 

This  sort  of  statistic  is  neither  an  argu- 
ment for  or  against  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia,  This  war  Is  necessary  or  unnecessary  In 
terms  of  American  security.  e.g..  in  terms 
of  saving  or  not  saving  larger  losses. 

But  if  it  is  our  policy  to  minimize  un- 
necessary deaths,  then  the  ending  of  the 
Vietnam  war  cannot  possibly  be  the  highest 
priority  task.  In  this  case,  the  Senate  should 
have  devoted  extended  debates  to  drug  ad- 
diction, automobile  death*,  and  crime.  More- 
over, the  argument  thst  because  we  have 
been  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  inevita- 
bly are  distorting  our  national  priorities. 
appears  to  be  invalid.  It  would  t>e  far  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  incesaant  political 
ar^menu  about  the  war  have  too  much 
monopoUeed  attention  of  the  policy-makers. 
as  well  as  of  the  movementa  which  are  press- 
ing for  genuine  reform.  But  the  InteresUng 
thing  Is  that  those  who  are  particularly  vocal 
about  the  "q^fclty  of  American  life"  are  most 
ambivalent  a^ut  the  drug  crisis  and  don't 
seem  to  be  overly  perturbed  by  the  motor 
accident,  homicide,  and  crime  rates.  A  mall- 
ctotis  interpretation  of  this  state  of  affairs 
would  be  that  the  talk  about  "national  pri- 
orities" and  "quality  of  life"  Is  Just  diversion- 
ary propaganda  designed  to  help  the  com- 
munists win  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  My 
personal  Interpretation  Is  that  communist 
proptaganda  hss  been  extremely  elTectlve  be- 
cause people  haven't  learned  to  recognize 
and  refute  it.  "Ood  shall  send  them  strong 
delusions,  that  they  should  believe  a  He" 
(2The«8.  n.  11). 

[Prom  the  San  Joe«  Mercury.  July  1.  1070] 

A  LrrrzB  Hoicx:    Cokd  Extijuks  Wht  She 

Pacnxna 

(BUTTOK's  NoTx. — The  following  letter  was 
written  by  Ann  McOough.  a  senior  psychol- 
ogy major  at  w«,rT<m  university,  to  her  per- 
ente  in  Mclean.  Va.  In  aoawer  to  their  ood- 
c«m  about  her  Involvement  In  a  student 
strike  at  the  university.) 

Dub  Polks:  Where  to  begin?  I  think  we 
all  have  this  same  problem  because  the  issues 
we  face  are  multiple  and  all  add  up  to  a  de- 
fense of  our  freedom.  And  by  "our"  I  mean 
everyone  in  this  whole  wide  world.  We  are 
demonstrating  to  prove  that  we  are  a  democ- 
racy. 

By  directly  Involving  as  many  citlxena  of 
this  world  and  particularly  this  ootmtry,  and 
tliroug^  this  Involvement,  making  ouiaelves 
aware  of  our  hiunanlty.  we  hope  to  have  each 
citlxen  express  himself  and  bis  listened  to^ 
not  Just  heard.  However,  only  when  we  have 
achieved  these  goals  will  svsryone  be  free  to 
be  free.  And  I  don't  mean  free  to  run  red 
Ughu.   litter,   murder,  and  eTerything   else 
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this  Is  alwaya  brought  up  at  this  point.  My 
definition  of  freedom  should  be  apparent  by 
the  time  you're  through  reading  this  letter. 
Obviously  we  want  a  Utopia — we  have  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  so  far.  It  can  be 
made  better,  truly  free,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
to  make  it  so  for  ourielves  and  our  children 
la  to  fight  for  It— and  without  violence.  We 
have  only  be«un  to  explore  the  posalbUlUes. 
Our  "action  group*"  that  you're  probably 
wondering  about  arc  involving  the  com- 
munity. 

We  have  organised  classes  for  dtscuaslon  of 
problems.  Then  we  urge  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity to  start  peUUons.  write  letters  to 
Congreas,  orgaalM  discussion  groups.  We 
urge  everyone  to  join — and  our  numbers  are 
growing  We  have  a  communications  control 
running  dally  circulars  informing  as  many 
as  possible  of  all  the  meetings  and  activities 
(33  class  meetmgs  yesterday  on  ecology,  Viet- 
nam. educaUon,  protest,  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versity today),  as  well  as  our  student  paper 
and  circulars  devoted  to  current  event*. 

We  read,  and  report,  as  many  sides  of  as 
many  l3s\ies  as  we  can  get  our  bands  on — for, 
against,  against  but  wavering,  apathetic  you 
name  It.  is  a  free  forum  a  communiai  in- 
spiration? What's  communlam  anyway? 

We  are  the  most  informed  generation  of 
our  times  and  all  of  history.  We  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  ouUlde  agitation,  card-carrying 
commies  or  whatever  you  call  Influence 
which  threatens  to  make  us  unwittingly  de- 
story  ourselves  We  are  vigorous,  informed, 
and  our  minds  have  developed  (because  of 
what  you've  taught  us— thank  you)  along 
a  continuously  questioning  line. 

We  must  filter  the  events,  propaganda 
and  information  because  It  Is  all  an  integral 
part  of  our  continuous  debate  We  use  people 
Uke  Jerry  Rubin  and  take  what  he  offers  that 
fits  with  otir  Idea*  of  a  world  fit  to  love  In. 
If  he  profits  from  it,  O.K.  for  hlmt  Well  not 
let  him  take  over  if  be  threaun*  our  free- 
dom now  or  our  expanded  freedom  to  come. 
He  said,  "Do  HI"  He  said.  "Demand,  achieve 
and  then  demand  morel"— and  well  do  that 
forever,  because  we  want  utopla.  If  we  don't 
well  stagnate;  this  war  has  stagnated,  and 
we're  tired  of  promises.  We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing, and  the  best  time  to  start  1*  now. 

■RMnoTTOW  la  the  second  day  in  tbe  rest 
of  your  Ufe;  today  1*  the  flrat  day  In  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  We've  been  given  the  world 
the  way  It  l*:  we  wlah  to  give  It  to  our 
children  changed — better  I  If  B  year*  from 
now  the  war  In  Indochina  1*  still  going  oa, 
1  wotUd  feel  disgusted  with  myself  for  not 
having  done  all  In  my  power  to  stop  It.  and 
right  now. 

We  must  act  now  to  change  our  Impettia. 
We  must  olear  the  air  now.  not  wait  ftw  a 
miracle.  We  must  have  peace  now — we  can't 
watt. 

How  many  promises  must  we  endure— 
promises  broken  becauae  of  "Incldorta  which 
ariae"  that  must  bo  taken  care  of  who's 
looking  to  the  future?  We  are.  Richard 
Nixon's  not — and  he  says  this  war  is  to 
keep  our  future  generations  free.  What  about 
this  generation?  We've  found  this  situation 
and  we  wUi  change  It.  If  the  lutuire  holds 
chaos,  the  future  can  and  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  it. 

Siu-ely  we  must  wcffk  for  our  own  satls- 
factiODH  as  well  as  those  ad  our  future  gen- 
erations. This  may  sound  contradictory,  but 
it  points  up  a  single  conclusion:  We  beUevs 
our  future  generation*  could  never  condemn 
iia  for  our  actions  because  our  goals  are  the 
goals  that  peoples  everywhere — past,  preaent. 
future — have  itriven  to  achieve.  Otir  goali 
are  an  end  to  war,  the  end  to  naedlais  ex- 
ploitation in  all  areas  (air.  water,  minerals. 
capital) .  and  end  to  prejudice,  a  right  to  be 
an  individual.  These  are  bumanlatic  goal* 
and  truly  cannot  be  irgued  with. 

We  can  ar^e  means  to  the  end;  w«  can 
argue  Initiative  and  where  It  came  from,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  we  must  woclt  for  thaae 
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goals.  We  have  been  blessed  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  our  convictions.  We 
stand  condemned  In  the  eyes  of  our  world 
now,  and  in  the  future,  if  we  do  not  honor 
this  responsibility.  We  owe  it  to  everyone. 

Admittedly  this  letter  is  melodramatic. 
Vope— excuse  me — this  letter  would  have 
been  melodramatic  two  months,  even  one 
month  ago.  But  today  la  melodramatic.  The 
evente  we  lace  are  unprecedented  In  the  full- 
est sense.  It  Is  this  state,  our  present  Htate, 
these  unprecedented,  fantastically  serious 
and  dramatic  timee  that  have  Inspired  this 
letter 

Love  and  peace, 

Tour  Anxic. 


PoLrncAL  SrrrtJEMXNT? 
CongrejB  Is  considering  alternate  oouraes  of 
political  action  between  which  the  cotintry 
must  choose.  It  is  doing  so  in  a  strangely 
subdued  manuer. 

The  first  alternative  is  to  move  out  without 
delay,  regardle*^  of  consequences.  Such  a  step 
would  not  only  be  a  de  facto  defeat,  but  It 
would  be  unlv3r.^ly  regarded  either  as  the 
psychological  collapse  or  the  abdication  of 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World.  This  course  of  action  is  advocated  only 
by  a  few  aiembers  of  Congress  and  I  would 
presume  that  a  thorough  testing  of  the  Im- 
plications of  their  suggestion  would  dlminlah 
their  numbers.  It  is.  of  course,  conceivable 
that  the  South  Vietnameee  may  do  better 
than  expected,  while  North  Vietnam  may  be 
weaker  than  assimied.  It  Is  also  possible  that 
ouulde  events  will  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion by  Hanoi,  that  the  slno-sovlet  conflict 
may  change  the  complexion  of  the  problem. 
and  that  the  American  "cop-out"  may  be 
overlooked  because  we  will  start  initiatives  in 
other  areas.  We  may  l>e  lucky  or  we  may  be 
unlucky,  but  we  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
sponsible and  trustworthy. 

The  second  alternative  Is  that  of  negotiat- 
ing about  a  coalition  government.  We  have 
been  trying  to  negotiate  about  It  In  Parla, 
but  let's  ignore  that  abortion.  The  propo- 
nent.a  of  this  course  contend  that  by  reducing 
our  military  pressure,  adopting  a  resolutely 
defensive  strategy,  and  negotiating  with 
greater  skill  and  eagerneas,  we  might  actually 
get  an  agreement  from  Hanoi  with  which  we 
could  live  or  which,  in  any  event,  would  save 
our  face. 

Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  arguing  that  we  need  not  fight 
In  South  Vietnam  and  cannot  win  a  mili- 
tary victory  without  impoelng  serious  and 
Irreparable  Injury  on  our  own  country,  sug- 
gested a  "rapid,  orderly,  complete,  and  sched- 
uled withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
Indochina".  He  dismissed  the  ao-called 
"btoodbsth  argument"  and  simply  asserted 
that  once  the  Americana  really  are  leaving, 
"all  parties  seeking  power  in  South  Vietnam 
will  have  a  strong  incentive  to  negotiate  a 
compromlae  Bettlement.  All  will  recognize 
that  compromise  Is  their  one  assurance  of 
a  share  In  political  power."  According  to  him. 
North  Vietnam  Indicated  lu  wlUlngnees  "to 
talk  seriously  if  the  United  St^ates  declares 
the  total  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
Its  troops  from  South  Vietnam".  (Congres- 
sional Accord,  May  18.  p.  I&809).  Mr.  Clif- 
ford's argument  Is  surprisingly  naive,  be- 
cause communlEta  do  not  share  power,  but 
he  stop*  short  of  saying  that  there  will  be 
a  successful  negotiation.  We  did  declare  our 
Intent  to  withdraw,  and  we  are  withdrawing, 
yet  Hanoi  did  not  display  any  willingness  to 
talk  seriously.  If  we  Just  pack  up  and  go, 
what  Is  there  to  negotiate?  Surely  not  a 
"compronilse  settlement?"  The  talk  about 
negotiation  is  simply  a  smoke  screen.  Mr. 
Clifford  Is  really  saying,  "damn  the  negotia- 
tion, full  speed  backward". 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
Hanoi  Is  willing  to  accept  a  reof  compromise. 
Their  intent  Is  to  keep  the  talk  about  coali- 
tion government  going  as  a  psychological  tac- 
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tic  to  obtain  American  oonceaslons.  abandon- 
ments, and  withdrawals.  If  such  a  govern- 
ment were  formed,  their  intent  would  be  to 
dominate  It  and  In  the  end  assume  full 
power.  The  anticipation  based  on  many  prec- 
edents must  be  that  the  propofranda  about 
coalition  government  and  the  so-called  coali- 
tion govertunent  itself  are  merely  transitions 
to  outright  communist  rule:  both  are  tactics 
of  victory-  However,  since  East  Oennany  and 
Poland  have  phoney  coalition  govemtoent* 
even  today,  a  nomlnnl  "coalition"  of  open 
and  ooncealed  cotamunlst*  might  be  kept  to- 
gether Indefinitely. 

If  the  anticipation  were  unfounded,  that 
coalltlan  is  the  decisive  step  toward  com- 
oaunlat  victory,  the  Senator  should  have  tried 
to  refute  it.  But  he  ignored  the  real  argu- 
ment, probably  because  he  sensed  that  the 
proposal  does  not  have  much  merit,  except 
that  an  agreed-upon  coalition  could  serve  as 
a — highly  temporary — face-saver  for  the  U.S. 
Unfortunately,  even  in  the  short  run  few 
people  would  \x  deceived.  Defeat  can  be  con- 
cealed as  little  as  a  broken  leg. 

Mr.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  former  Un- 
der-Secretary of  State,  must  l>e  oomznended 
for  his  straightforward  ne«e.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Church  he  wrote  that  be  would  Uke 
to  see  a  negotiated  peace  "but  the  only  alter- 
native to  Hanoi's  intransigence  has  long 
since  been  a  unilateral  orderly  U£.  with- 
drawal .  .  .  We  must  have  the  vtalon  and 
courage  to  accept  that  political  fact  with- 
out equivocation  or  delay."  Mr.  Katxenbach 
departs  from  this  resolve  by  arguing  that 
"failure  to  achieve  our  obJecUves  Is  not  the 
fault  of  our  military  forces  but  the  failure  of 
the  Thlcu  government  to  achieve  that  meas- 
ure of  political  support  in  Vietnam  which  i* 
essential  to  peace.  The  failure  is  bis 
[Thleu'B],  not  ours."  This  point  is  hardly 
convincing  and  would  dirty  our  faces  rather 
than  clean  them.. 

Mr.  Kausenbach's  message  is  tlut  the 
United  States  must  in  the  current  conflict 
accept  "some  losses,  some  defeats".  He  point- 
ed out.  quite  correctly,  that  s  strategy  which 
tries  to  satisfy  the  obJecUves  of  no  loss, 
no  cost,  and  no  risk  can't  really  work.  Since 
we  don't  want  to  pay  the  costs,  and  don't 
care  to  assiune  the  rUks.  we  have  to  accept 
the  loss.  Thla  Is  a  good  analysis  which  goes 
to  the  core  of  our  predicament.  Hence  the 
question  arises  whether  we  should  really 
Boc^t  the  loas  ( l.e.  defeat )  instead  of 
changing  our  approach  to  the  ooat  and  risk 
factors.  Mr.  Katsenbach  chooses  the  easy 
way  out  by  implying  that  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam  the  danger  is  minimal  because  only 
"very  marginal  ahlft*  In  some  balazwe  al 
power"  are  involved.  This  precisely  la  the 
question:  is  Mr.  Katzenbach  right  In  his 
assessment?  Or  wotild  the  changes  In  the 
balance  of  power  that  inevitably  will  result 
from  our  defeat  be  harmful  to  our  security? 
Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  another  former  Under 
Sec-etary  of  State,  believes  that,  because  ol 
the  extension  of  our  commitment  In  South- 
east Asia,  "we  are  enoouragmg  the  soviet 
buUd-up  of  strength  and  influence  m  the 
Middle  East.  That  Is  a  development  which 
poses  far  more  danger  for  American  interests 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  anything 
that  could  possibly  occur  five  thousand  miles 
away  in  Asian  Jungles.  The  possible  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  with  soviet  asBieianoe  is  not 
one  that  we  could,  in  our  national  interest, 
accept."  If  the  southern  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fell  into  the  soviet  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, "it  would  shift  the  balance  of  power 
catastrophlcaUy  againet  the  West."  {.Ctm- 
grettional  Record,  May  38,  p.  17046). 

The  same  point  was  made,  with  oonatd- 
erably  less  emphasU.  by  Senator  Kennedy 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Alsop. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  balance  of  power 
would  shift  catastropbicaliy  if  the  Bovleta 
were  to  asstune  control  over  the  Middle  Ea«i. 
But  the  balajooa  at  power  also  would  shift 
catastropbicaliy    if    we    were    defeated    in 
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Southeast  Aaia.  Whether  one  catastrophe 
would  be  worse  than  the  other  Is  unuiawar- 
able  and  quite  Irrelevant.  The  greatest  ca- 
tastrophe would  be  a  communist  victory  in 
both  areas.  If  American  will  collapses  with 
respect  to  Southeast  Asia,  it  Is  an  Illusion 
to  expect  that  it  would  bold  up  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East.  Almost  Inevitably,  vol- 
untary defeat  in  Southeast  Asia  will  entail 
escalation  of  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict  and 
thus  set  in  motion  the  very  catastroptie 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Ball  want  to  avoid 
This  precisely  Is  the  sort  of  mechanism  (or 
near-mechanism)  which  we  must  avoid. 

Mr.  Roger  Hllaman.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Aflalrs.  re- 
portedly one  of  the  architects  of  President 
Dlem'fi  overthrow,  addressed  himself  to  the 
question  of  feasibility  of  a  deal  with  Hanoi- 
He  interpreted  some  Hanot  "signals"  which 
were  couched  In  "subtleties  of  language"  and 
deduced  from  those  signals  that  the  com- 
munists would  be  willing  to  make  an  old- 
fashioned  pollttcaj  deal — a  negotiated  settle- 
ment b&sed  on  coallUco  government-  The 
deal  would  be  that  we  could  withdntw  sioa-ly, 
"which  would  permit  a  dignified  departure 
and  help  Insure  a  peaceful  tranaitloo  to  a 
coalition  rule  in  Saigon".  ReunlAcation 
(under  Hanoi)  would  be  poetpooed  for  a 
period  of  five  to  ten  years.  Mr.  Hilsman 
agreed  with  Hanoi's  expectation  that  the 
communist  side  ■'will  previUl  over  the  S.\lgon 
regime  once  the  United  States  departs". 

As  could  be  expected,  he  took  the  line  that 
the  fear  of  a  "bloodbath"  la  unjustified.  But 
"If  the  communists  do  in  the  end  come  to 
dominate  a  coalition  regime  in  Saigon,  some 
individuals  will  undoubtedly  be  tried  as  war 
criminals"  and  in  "some  villages"  old  scores 
will  be  settled.  However,  since  there  will  be 
Western  ambassadors,  "it  seems  likely  that 
their  official  policy  will  bn  i.ne  of  no  re- 
prisals". 

Hence,  the  way  is  clear:  the  Saigon  gov- 
erment  must  flrst  be  broadened,  then  there 
must  be  a  premier  acceptable  to  Hanoi  as 
head  of  the  Saigon  peace  cabmet.  and  flnaUy. 
"the  different  political  factions  .  .  .  form  a 
coalition  government  which  might  subse- 
quently be  racifled  at  the  polls". 

In  all  this,  Hanoi  would  move  with  caution 
and  try  to  keep  friendly  relations  with  the 
West  because  It  needs  a  counter-balance 
against  China.  {Congressional  Record,  May 
21.  1970.  pp.  ie4d0-1649a). 

We  can  dlapeiue  with  the  propaganda 
about  the  "bloodbath"  and  the  quaint  notion 
that  the  presence  of  Western  ambassador* 
prevents  purges.  Mr.  Hilsman  is  too  smart  to 
believe  this  prose  himself. 

The  HUsman  message  Is  that  the  commu- 
nists are  willing  to  sugar-coat  the  bitter  plU 
by  "decoupling"  the  American  departure 
from  the  communist  take-over  of  South  Viet- 
nam, but  they  insist  on  taking  over  South 
Vietnam  and  they  want  both  feet  in  the  door 
Immediately.  Mr.  HUsmaa  even  abandoned 
the  pretense  on  elections  and  envisages  mere- 
ly that  ihe  polls  wUl  be  used  to  ratify  the 
communist  cake-over.  (Of  course,  commu- 
nist r^lmes  will  be  installed  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  also) 

Whatever  quallflcatlons  may  be  invoked. 
once  the  process  of  oonununist  take-over  has 
started.  It  will  proceed  at  sn  ever  accelerated 
pace.  Mr  HUsman  may  hope  for  a  drawn-out 
transition  but  as  soon  a.s  the  communists 
enter  the  government,  there  will  be  a  stam- 
pede by  all  those  who  want  to  save  their 
lives  and  careers.  I  witnessed  such  an  event 
during  1B38  m  Austria  when  the  tranaitloo 
took  one  month.  In  Csechoelovakla  after 
World  War  II,  the  process  took  lees  than 
three  years.  To  achieve  slow-down,  the  com- 
munists would  have  to  work  strenuously 
against  early  communist  take-over — that. 
surely,  is  too  much  to  expect. 

Why  Bhould  Hanoi  he  interested  in  easing 
our  troubles  instead  of  aKravattng  them? 
There  Is   no  shred   of  evidence   that   Hanoi 
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want*  to  ease  C.S.  dUengagement.  All  the 
etffos  point  to  a  communist  Intent  to  humlll- 
Bte  this  country  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Communis*  5  ore  running  the  world  as  0/  noir. 
Mr.  HUmau's  hope  of  friendly  treatment  Is 
based  on  Hanoi's  worries  about  China.  He 
calls  Jor  reass^isment  of  Mr.  Dean  Rusk's  no- 
tion that  Hanoi  li  somehow  ei  sialWDg-horsc 
for  Peking  and,  therefore,  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement would  adTance  Chinese  alms.*"  The 
data  show  that  Honol  w-as  close  to  Pelting  m 
1965,  subsequently  moved  clc36er  to  Moecow. 
and  may  now  again  be  somewhat  more  inti- 
mate with  Peking  than  with  Moscow. 
The  soviet  wing  In  Hanoi  may  wont  protec- 
tion against  China,  but  will  It  stay  in  power? 
Even  If  It  did.  woiild  this  pro-soviet  «^ 
really  assume  that  Hanoi's  Interests  m 
served  best  If  the  United  States  remains  in 
South  Vietnam  as  lotig  as  the  Maoists  rule 
in  Peking?  I  doubt  it.  but  I  do  l>eUcve  that 
the  problem  roust  be  analyzed  anew  In  the 
light  of  the  slno-sovlet  conflict  In  the  North 
and  the  divergent  interests  of  the  two  com- 
munlsta  super-powers  In  Indochina. 

If  Hanoi  want^  a  counter-weight  against 
China,  they  would  not  need  ambassadors  but 
an  American  presence*  If  they  can't  afford 
this  solution  (they  probably  cant),  then 
Uiey  need  Soviet  support,  and  possibly  a  So- 
viet presence.  In  any  event.  If  they  want 
protection  against  the  big  neighbor,  they 
must  expand  their  power  base  and  rebuild 
their  army.  One  implication  u  that  they 
would  be  lil -advised  to  spend  their  substance 
to  contmulng  aggression.  A  second  Implica- 
tion Is  that  they  could  not  aflord  any  delay 
in  integrating  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Hence  they  would  not  evrn  think  of  streach.- 
ing-ovt  the  transition  period. 

The  chances  are  that  If  Hanoi  were  wor- 
ried about  Chins  iI  accept  this  proposition 
with  several  qu ail fl cations ) .  the  last  thing 
they  would  do  is  to  antagonise  Peking  by  en- 
tering into  friendly  relations  with  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  proepect  of  a  lengthy  withdrawal  peri- 
od which  Mr.  Hllsman  Is  holding  out  can  be 
reg&rded  as  a  realistic  expectation  only  on 
the  assumption  that  Hanoi  will  switch  to- 
ward Tltolam.  There  are  no  Indications  that 
such  a  denouncement  Is  in  sight.  Maoism 
at  Hanoi  is  more  probable  than  Tltolsm.  but 
a  Soviet  orientation  is  most  likely.  Again, 
there  ore  no  indications  that  Moscow  is  In- 
terested in  saving  us  from  the  consequences 
of  defeat. 

Senator  Kennedy  suggested  that  "the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletoong  .  .  .  will 
have  to  seek  political  accommodation — not 
political  annihilation''.  He  added  that  "no 
one  serloualy  argues  that  such  'decisive  nc- 
tory*  [that  is  a  decisive  victory  by  the  com- 
munists] Is  about  to  occur".  Mr.  Kennedy 
buttressed  his  Idea  by  inserting  into  the 
Record  a  promise  by  the  North  Vletnamcae 
premier  that  ■'there  will  be  no  reprlaftls". 
(Congresnonat  Record.  May  36.  1970.  p.  S- 
7808-7809.)  But  he  neglected  to  say  that 
this  promise  was  not  made  publicly  and 
offlclAlly.  and  that  North  Vietnamese  legta- 
latlon  has  not  been  adjusted  to  fit  the  prom- 
ise. Nor  did  Mr.  Kennedy  indicate  how  this 
promise  Jibes  with  comm\inist  massacres,  like 
Hue.  and  how  the  communists,  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  could  keep  control  over  the  hA- 
treds  which  have  been  engendered. 

In  any  event.  Senator  Kennedy  did  not 
addrefis  himself  to  the  problem  of  how  a 
decisive  commtmin  victory  could  be  averted 
tn  the  wake  of  an  early  American  with- 
drawal. He  did  not  explain  what  the  nature  of 
the  "accommodation"  would  be.  and  whether 
Che  communists  really  would  be  Interested 
In  seeking  such  an  accommodation.  If  they 
were,  why  havent  they  changed  their  negoti- 
ating tactlc5?  What  arguments  do  we  have  to 
liidu6e  Hanoi  to  be  scccmmodating?  It  would 
seem  that  while  Senator  Kennedy  rejects 
BklUlary  victory  as  an  lllualaKi,  the  alterna- 
tive be  Is  offering  Is  even  more  lUnsory. 
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Nevertheless,  it  must  be  stressed  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  docs  not  want  a  decisive  com- 
munist victory  and  desires  a  genuine  ac- 
commodation. He  does  not  advocate  a  sell- 
out, yet  he  remains  sUent  on  the  measuree  we 
must  take  to  prevent  an  outcome  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  criteria,  would  be  dls- 
astrotiB. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  proposed  that  we  should 
seek  a  political  settlement  based  on  two 
principles:  "First,  the  establishment  of  a 
transitional  coalition  governmen*  for  what 
would  become  &n  Independent,  neutralist 
South  Vietnam;  and  second,  a  commitment 
to  a  definite  schedule  for  the  ultimate  total 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.'*  (Conyr«- 
sional  Record,  May  28.  p.  3-7990) 

We  don't  need  negotiations  with  Hanoi  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  definite  withdrawal 
schedule.  Such  a  decision  can  be  taken  uni- 
laterally. An  agreement  to  a  tr&nsltlonal  co- 
alition government  is  what  Hanoi  wants, 
that  Is.  the  elimination  of  the  present  office 
holders  and  their  replacement  by  conunu- 
nlsts.  seml-communlsts,  pro-communists, 
technicians,  and  harmless  individuals,  the 
whole  thing  adorned  by  an  elderly  hero  wltJi- 
out  brain  and  power.  The  new  government 
would  be  Imposed  and  It  would  organize 
"elections"  only  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
Its  existence.  This  Is  the  customary  prescrip- 
tion for  defeat  on  the  installment  plan. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  would 
be  asked  to  establish  a  communist  dictator- 
ship. 

Surprisingly.  Senator  l^^lbrlght  wants 
South  Vietnam  to  Temaln  independent  and 
neutral.  Unlike  Mr.  Hllsman.  the  Senator 
does  not  propose  that  we  acquiesce  In  the 
unification  of  Vietnam  under  Hanoi.  This  is 
Important:  Senator  Pulbrtght  appears  to  op- 
poee  the  sellout  of  South  Vietnam. 

Tet  if  I  read  him  correctly,  he  does  not 
acknowledge  that  the  objective  of  an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  is  incompatible  with 
the  settlement  he  propose?,  namely  the  tran- 
sitional coalition  government  and  the  "ulti- 
mate total  withdrawal  of  American  forces" 
Which.  I  presume,  he  wants  at  an  early  date. 
The  statements  of  those  who  argue  for 
political  settlement  disclose  most  of  them 
realize  Hanoi  continues  to  insist  on  an  Im- 
mediate coalition  government  and  on  im- 
mediate American  withdrawal.  But  barely 
any  of  those  advocates  really  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  South  Vietnam.  Some  belittle  the 
danger,  and  others  affect  to  Ignore  the  mortal 
contradiction  In  their  position. 

On  June  20.  1970  Senator  Clalrbome  Pell 
asserted  that  the  war  was  "unwlnnable"  and 
added:  "Our  history  has  shown  that  we  are 
better  off— -and  certainly  our  taxpayers  ore 
better  off — with  countries  neutral,  or  even 
opposed,  to  us  rather  than  with  vulnerable. 
mu3hy  alllea  unable  to  survive  without 
American  assistance.  And.  in  my  view.  South 
Vietnam  certainly  meets  the  latter  descrip- 
tion". I  San  Jose  Mercury,  June  39.  1970). 

The  concept  of  the  "mushy  ally"  Is  on  In- 
triguing novelty,  but  honlly  one  which  will 
keep  Its  attraction  for  long.  If  the  United 
States  had  not  helped  the  "mushy  allies"  It 
had  In  Europe  after  World  War  II.  the  com- 
mimJBts  would  today  rule  in  London,  Paris. 
Bonn.  Bladrld,  and  Rome,  since  most  as- 
suredly they  also  would  be  In  South  Korea, 
another  mushy  ally  as  of  30  year«  ago,  they 
might  even  have  mode  It  to  Japan. 

I  remember  that  In  1940.  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  regarded  the  United  States  as 
a  pretty  mushy  friend.  It  is  certain  that 
If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  Senator 
Pell's  prescription,  the  Free  World  would 
think  the  United  States  Is  the  mushlot  ally 
of  the  20th  century,  and  Mao  may  beUeve 
we  ore  no  longer  even  a  paper  tiger  but  are 
Just  mush. 

The  concept  of  "mushlneos"  raises  toter- 
estlng  quastloQS  eonoemlng  JJB.  Inter- 
national commitments.  Does  Senator  Pell 
Imply  that  we  should  drop  an  alliance  when- 
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ever  an  ally  shows  himself  to  be  "mtuby  '7 
Should  It  be  our  policy  to  abandon  Allies 
when  they  prove  themselves  to  be  mushy 
on  the  battlefield?  Are  all  those  alllea 
mushy  who  are  weaker  than  a  communist 
aggressar?  Should  we  write  off  all  of  our 
alliances  because,  tn  varying  degrees,  every 
one  of  our  allies  seems  to  be  mushy?  Should 
we  contract  only  alliances  with  very  suoug 
and  resolute  states?  Should  we  invite  otir 
friends  to  start  a  gigantic  arms  race?  Or 
should  we  Instead  become  the  ally  of  the 
USSR,  the  most  "unmushy"  state  on  the 
globe? 

Has  Senator  Pell  formulated  a  new  liberal 
creed — to  despise  weakness  and  respect 
strength? 

I  am  always  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of 
liberal  Machiavellians.  That  political  species 
may  be  described  as  ex-llberals  who  on  the 
road  to  cynicism  stumble  over  the  dead  body 
of  Bbsolutlsm. 

Machiavelli.  of  course,  advised  the  prince 
to  '  be  a  lox  to  recognize  traps  ond  a  lion 
to  frighten  wolves".  He  would  have  warned 
that  a  country  which  wants  to  emulate 
the  rabbit  and  the  pussy-cat  won't  last 
very  long. 

We  may  be  better  off  if  in  some  instances 
hod  we  not  concluded  certain  alliances. 
Under  many  conditions  the  neutrality  of 
foreign  states  can  serve  us  well.  We  doni 
need  to  lose  sleep  over  the  bostUlty  of  the 
average  have-not  state.  But  South  Vietnam 
has  been  on  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
also  has  been  a  victim  of  aggression.  Con- 
sequently, the  question  is  not  whether  this 
ally  is  mushy  or  muscular.  The  question  la 
whether  the  United  States  la  trustworthy 
and  reliable  or  untrustworthy  and  treach- 
erous? Do  we  or  dont  we  keep  our  word?  In 
large  measure  the  answer  to  this  question 
will  determine  our  future. 

The  U.S.  commitment,  which  Congress 
made  In  1964.  was  to  any  member  of  protocol 
state  of  the*  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  who  would  request  "assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom." 

American  taxpayers  are  better  off  if  there 
is  no  need  to  support  foreign  sutes.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  alliances  and  aid  programs  is. 
however,  to  prevent  war.  especially  big  war. 
and  thereby  to  prevent  that  truly  unbearable 
burdens  be  placed  on  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  American  citizen,  the  American 
economy,  and  the  American  political  struc- 
ture. 

Senator  Pell  stated  that  a  "unified  Viet- 
nam, even  If  under  communist  rule."  would 
serve  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  "better  .  .  .  than  .  .  .  the  altematlTe 
course  of  remaining  there  todefinltely  to 
Shore  up  on  independent  South  Vietnam." 
{Congrettional  Record.  June  29.  1970.  p. 
10044.) 

There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  uni- 
fication of  Vietnam  Is  of  any  significance  to 
the  United  States.  Whether  a  particular  no- 
tion wonts  to  be  organised  In  one,  two,  or 
more  states  Is  really  not  an  American  concern, 
regardless  of  whether  that  nation  t>e  neutral 
or  friendly  or.  If  hostile,  nonoggreaolve. 

A  Vietnam  unified  lender  communist  rule, 
would  possess  some  30  plus  divisions  (not 
counting  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
forces).  Except  for  China  and  the  USSR.  It 
would  thus  possess  the  strongest  Asian  army. 
How  such  a  military  development  could  serve 
U.S.  national  interest  Is  Impossible  to 
fathom. 

It  Is  probably  wise  not  to  take  those  words 
too  literally  and  to  assume  that  Senator 
Clalrbome  Pell  hardly  will  Instruct  his  heirs 
to  engrave  this  particular  version  of  the 
American  national  interest  on  his  mau- 
soleum. Doubtless  the  Senator  wanted  to  say 
that  a  local  or  even  regional  communist  vic- 
tory would  be  less  painful  to  the  Utilted 
States  than  the  Indefinite  continuation  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Perhaps  o\a  took  In  Vietnam  vould   be 
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soluble,  even  at  moderate  cost.  If  Senator 
Pell  and  his  friends  would  not  have  their 
hearts  set  on  feeding  South  Vietnam  to  the 
man-kllllng  tiger. 

senator  Pell  agreed  that  "we  do  have  on 
obligation  to  thoee  South  Vietnamese  who 
aided  with  us"  and  he  proposed  to  provide 
oeylum  for  our  friends,  preferably  In  Borneo. 
He  admitted  that  our  present  strategy  worked 
in  Korea,  but  argued,  unconvlnclngly,  that 
•*the  strategic  situation  .  .  .  U  very  different." 
Senator  Pell's  most  Important  finding 
which,  of  course,  was  not  printed  in  my  news- 
paper, was  this :  "In  determining  our  national 
interest,  we  must  be  guided  by  our  obliga- 
tions. An  obligation  Into  which  we  have 
freely  entered  and  which  was  not  honored 
would  obviously  be  a  dishonorable  action  on 
our  part  and  abhorrent  to  us.  Prom  a  nation 
interest  viewpoint,  the  value  of  our  word 
among  other  nations  would  be  cheapened." 
Be  added:  "I  would  agree  that  we  had  an 
obligation  to  give  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam some  support,  both  tn  material  and  In 
manpower,  to  help  them  get  established  since 
we  had  InstaUed  a  separate  government  there. 
But  after  having  60.258  Americans  killed  and 
278314  Americans  wounded  there  and  spend- 
ing more  than  »100  bllUon,  I  believe  that  our 
obligation  has  been  more  than  met." 

No  doubt,  we  paid  heavUy  for  our  commit- 
ment, yet  much  of  this  cost  was  due  to  our 
freely  chosen  Ineffective  strategy.  Whether 
our  obligation  has  been  met.  does  not  depend 
on  our  effort,  but  on  our  success.  Senator 
Pell  quoted  Palmeraton  to  the  effect  that  It 
Is  our  duty  to  follow  our  naUonol  Interests. 
No  sophtatry  tclH  rufflct  to  prove  that  it  U  in 
our  national  interest  to  chose  a  voluntiiry 
defeat  and  to  contrive  a  communist  victory. 
Which  affliction  do  we  prefer?  Do  we  have 
a  preference  for  being  knocked  down  by  a  left 
book  or  a  right  uppercut? 

Or  shouldn't  we  approach  our  problems 
constructively? 

The  UB-  Government — and  this  Includes 
the  senate  whlcli  ratified  our  obligaUons— Is 
committed  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  pre- 
serve ihetr  Independence. 

If  we  were  to  write  off  South  Vietnam,  we 
vouldn't  need  a  pollUcal  settlement  and  we 
shouldn't  seek  one  because  this  would  only 
aggravate  our  problems  and  would  be  less 
honeet  and  forthright  tJhan  Just  pocking  up 
and  leaving.  It  would  be  a  political  and 
moral  disaster  If  the  United  State*  were  to 
stand  In  for  the  communists  and  before 
leaving,  impose  Communism  upon  South 
Vietnam. 

The  proponents  of  transitional,  i.e.  pre- 
election coalition  government  ore  at  the  some 
time  vociferous  critics  of  the  Solgon  govern- 
ment Their  argument  basically  la  that  since 
the  Saigon  government  Is  Insufficiently  demo- 
crsilc.  we  should  abandon  It  ond  compel  Its 
re-constructlon  In  conformity  with  Hanoi's 
wishes. 

Thus,  in  the  name  of  democracy  we  would 
sacrifice  a  supposedly  Insufflclently  demo- 
cratic government.  Also  In  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy we  would  see  to  It  that  the  com- 
munists, that  Is  the  worlds  foremost  adu- 
lators and  practitioners  of  dictatorship,  enter 
into  the  government  we  criticized  for  Its 
democratic  imperfections  But  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  those  faults  will  be  cured  through 
a  massive  Infusion  of  dictatorial  perfections. 
The  dlctotorlal  coercion  would  be  effected 
by  the  leoding  democracy  in  the  world — the 
land  of  1776  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

There  Is  no  rule  of  democracy  which  says 
that  a  small  party  like  the  CP.  which  Is  op- 
posed by  the  majority.  Is  entitled  to  seats  in 
the  government.  No  democratic  rule  says 
that  a  party  which  Is  not  loyal  to  the  state 
Is  entitled  to  participate  In  the  government. 
(American  appointed  and  elected  officials.  In- 
cluding membera  of  Oongresa,  swear  an  oath 
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which  practices  terrorism,  and  which  does 
not  respect  human  rights  should  be  helped 
into  power  and  thus  prove  that  indeed  politi- 
cal power  grows  out  from  the  barrel  of  a 


gun. 

The  imposition  by  the  United  States  ol  a 
communist  dlctatorahlp  on  South  Vietnam 
would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  ond 
the  ethos  of  democracy.  If  any  U.S.  adminis- 
tration ever  resorts  to  this  expedient,  which 
I  doubt.  It  would  sell  out  on  ally  who  hod 
put  his  trust  In  us  and  It  would  also  destroy 
the  spiritual  values  on  which  our  own  Re- 
public lives. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  expedi- 
ency and  cynical  betrayal  of  a  ward,  as  well 
as  between  realism  and  beedlees  seU-be- 
trayol. 

No  responsible  American  statecman  and 
no  Member  of  Congress  can  really  be  willing 
to  betray  an  American  ally.  We  have  lost 
neither  our  morality,  nor  our  instinct  for 
self-preservation.  The  finding  Is,  therefore, 
that  no  political  settlement  Is  in  sight. 

The  miUtory  defeat  of  North  Vietnam 
through  a  more  efficient  application  of  force 
and  VletnamUation  combined  vrtth  the  pro- 
motion of  Asian  self-defense  remains  the 
alternative  to  rapid  and  openly  acknowl- 
edged defeat  as  well  as  to  slow  and  concealed 
defeat. 

This  alternative  Is  not  absolute,  nence  it 
does  not  exclude  oonUnulng  negoUatloai 
with  Hanoi.  Yet  Hanoi  is  not  the  government 
with  which  we  must  find  on  agreement,  that 
government  sits  in  the  Kremlin.  It  la  Moe- 
cow which  keeps  Hanoi  in  the  war.  It  Is  Mos- 
cow which  Is  running  the  confilct  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  Moscow  which  is  preparing 
aggression  against  Maoist  China.  And  It  is 
Moscow  which  wants  our  acquiescence  to  lU 
strategy  of  aggression  through  an  agreement 
in  the  SALT  talks  at  Vienna.  All  these  con- 
filcts  ore  interrelated.  Hence,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  negotiations  with  Moscow  stUl 
show  little  prospect  of  success,  the  settle- 
ment of  these  confiicts  cannot  be  achieved  by 
negotiating  about  each  one  separately.  On 
the  basis  of  historical  experience.  It  is  most 
unUkely  that  we  will  negotiate  successfully 
from  a  position  of  weakness— which,  morally 
and  materially,  Is  our  position  today. 
We  are  swimming  In  a  sea  of  illusions. 

TBS    EOA    or    DlSrOBTIOM 

Misinformation  is  being  spread  systemati- 
cally throughout  the  country.  The  materials 
printed  In  the  congressional  Record  provide 
ample  proof  for  this  contention.  I  leave  It  to 
otliers  to  decide  whether  such  mlslnfonn*- 
tlon  Is  due  to  sloppy  research  or  to  pre-judg- 
ment or.  in  some  cases,  to  on  undisclosed 
political  commitment.  I  also  leave  it  to  othera 
to  compare  the  American  self-made  distor- 
tion with  the  propogondo  that  Is  distributed 
by  communist  media. 

The  era  of  dlstorUon  began  when  Preoldent 
Johnson  decided  to  withhold  essential  In- 
formation about  the  conflict  in  Asia.  He  has 
been  widely  accused  of  reporting  falsely 
about  U.S.  operations  In  Vietnam,  but  on 
the  whole  I  consider  this  criticism  to  be  un- 
justified. However.  President  Johnson  con- 
cealed the  facta  of  Vietnamese  communism 
and  communism  in  general,  and  he  fostered 
the  Illusion,  now  widespread  In  America. 
that  the  communists  are  mellowing  and  re- 
forming and  ore  anxious  for  muttiol  accom- 
modation. 

The  Idea  behind  this  concealment  was  that 
President  Johnson  did  not  wont  a  war  fever 
which  might  compel  him  to  attack  the  bases 
of  aggression  in  North  Vietnam.  But  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  fight  a  war  if  the  people  dont  know 
why  the  fighting  la  necessary. 

Mr.  Jc*nson  also  gave  the  impression  dar- 
ing 19*4  that  he  would  be  aWe  to  prevent 
war  and  he  never  made  a  convincing  cose  why 
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Thus,  from  the  start  of  the  conflict,  large 
segments  of  the  American  people  have  re- 
garded the  conflict  as  unnecessary,  on  the 
two  grounds  that  we  really  need  not  fight 
the  communists  anywhere  and  should  have 
been  able  to  avoid  the  clash  in  Vietnam.  At 
no  lime  was  there  any  systematic  effort  to 
tell  the  whole  story  and  to  make  o  convlnc- 
mg  case. 

The  excitement  of  May  1970  was  fed  b^ 
several  inaccurate  stories,  to  the  effect  thai 
the  Administration  hod  misled  Congress 
about  ItB  plans.  In  particular.  Secretory  of 
State  Roger3  was  misquoted  concerning  on 
alleged  promise  that  there  would  be  no  op- 
eration In  Cambodia  {Congressional  Record. 
May  18.  p.  16834. 

Senator  Mansfield  stated  Secretary  Rogers 
"was  Just  as  honeet  as  the  day  la  long.  He 
gave  \15  the  benefit  of  what  be  knew  at  that 
time — not  what  be  may  have  found  out 
later."  Senator  Wllliama  of  Delaware  added 
that  In  the  Incriminated  meeting  the  Secre- 
tory hod  t>een  aeklng  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Senatora.  "The  fact  that  our  advice  was  not 
followed  does  not  mean  that  we  were  no* 
consulted  or  that  It  was  not  considered  by 
the  President  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  sugges- 
tion that  there  was  no  consultation  of  any 
description  with  the  Oangreaslonol  comnilt- 
tee  prior  to  his  decision-  At  least  to  tiiot  ex- 
tent, there  was  consultation  rel&ttng  to  plans 
for  Oambodlo."  (Conffressiorwl  Record,  May 
26,  p.  16915). 

Senator  WllUama  of  Delaware  dladooed 
that  a  report  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Belotlons  in  which  the  Cambodian  declaloo 
was  criticized  "woa  not  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee but  was  released  apparently  by  tiie 
staff  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  that  report  was  re- 
leoeed  over  a  weekend  before  the  membera 
of  the  Committee  found  out  about  it  and 
the  word  got  out  oil  over  the  country  that 
the  Foreign  Betatlons  Coanmlttee  unani- 
mously hod  criticized  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  declaring  his  action  unconstl- 
tutlooal  and  thot  this  was  an  illegal  wor. 
tn  reality,  the  Foreign  Relations  Oommltte* 
never  took  any  such  action,  nor  did  It  ever 
authorize  any  such  report.  As  evidence  <tf 
that,  the  report  was  unanimously  withdrawn 
by  the  Committee  for  rewriting  . .  .  There  con 
be  no  ezcxise  for  that  false  report,  which  bod 
a  most  disastrous  result  for  our  oountry." 
{Oonffressional  Record,  May  26.  p.  16814.) 

On  April  38.  Congreestnon  Parbsteln  de- 
ecrlbed  the  Thleu-Ky  government  as  one 
which  "closes  newspapers  and  JoUs  political 
oimonentB .' '  <  Co»(rreMiofMU  Record .  April 
1938.  1970.  p.  H-368a.)  Senator  PtUbelght,  by 
eoatnst,  depleted  the  government  of  Soutli 
Vtotaoasn  as  o  "military  dictatorship."  (Con- 
gresttonat  Record.  May  38.  p.  17400.) 

On  this  point,  o  fact  sbeet  Issued  by  the 
Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Scbolon, 
Harvard  University,  produced  data  which 
suggested  iTTegularities  affecting  almoet  1.7 
mUllon  votes  In  the  1967  election  in  South 
Vietnam.  Violations  occurred  In  about  2.600 
polling  stations.  This  foct  or  presumed  fact 
was  statistically  catapulted  to  mean  1.7  mil- 
lion out  of  4.9  mUllon  votes  were  invalid. 
(ConffrcMtoJMU  Beeofrf,  June  4.  1970.  p. 
18526.)  That  there  were  irregulariues  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  because  such  irregulari- 
ties occur  everywhere,  also  in  American  elec- 
tions. But  If  there  was  massive  fraud.  It  1« 
hard  to  understand  bow  and  why  the  Thleu- 
Ky  ticket  got  only  35«i!,  of  the  vote.  Surely, 
the  purpose  of  swindling  in  elections  Is  to 
gam  a  majontv.  So  if  tfcey  did  not  reach 
a  majority,  they  must  have  been  pretty  In- 
efficient swindlera— m  which  case  this  "dicta- 
torship" should  be  given  credit  for  not 
fabricating  plurolltlee  of  09%.  Quite  a  few 
American  and  western  observeri  were  watch- 
ing the  Vietnam  elections.  If  there  was  sueii 
massive  fraud,  they  must  have  been  blind, 
deaf,  and  mute,  and  not  a  single  Vietnameee 
must  hove  drawn  their  attention  to  the 
swindle.  If  this  were  so,  the  Vietnamese  muct 
have  been  completely  terrorised  during  the 
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elKUoa  period  or  thty  must  have  been  In 
laror  of  the  rr»ud — thus  theTActuaUj  must 
have   been    supporting   the   Thleu    ticket. 

It  ts  certainly  surprising  that  1.7  million 
Is  Zi'\  of  4.9  mUUon.  The  "Coocemed 
Scholars"  (the  word  'concerned"  Is  a  new 
addition  to  the  Aesopian  dictionary)  did  not 
mention  cbe  4^  million  figure.  The  statU- 
tlcal  implication  would  uem  to  be  that  the 
Thieu-Ky  ticket  got  fraudulent  votee  only. 
The  writers  appear  to  be  more  concerned 
than  Kholarl?. 

The  Harvard  fact  sheet  did  not  mention 
the  multiple  dtncultles  which  organizers 
of  election!  in  Southeajit  Aota  must  over- 
come.  It  did  not  breeze  one  word  about  the 
rUks  mnnj:  Vietnamese  voters  took  by  going 
to  the  polls — 83'^c  of  the  entire  electorate 
bnved  the  communist  injunction  that  the 
"people"  should  abstain  from  voting.  It  did 
not  s«;  that  beginning  In  May  of  1965.  the 
system  of  appointing  ofQclals  down  to  the 
hamlet  level  was  abandoned  and  Instead 
elections  for  provincial  and  municipal  coun- 
cils u  well  as  for  vllUge  and  bamlet  chiefs 
were  instituted. 

Nor  did  It  menuon  that  the  majority  of 
the  South  VletTiamese  do  not  want  to  fall 
under  communist  rule  and  that  the  Saigon 
government  la  so  certain  of  this  attitude  that 
the  population  is  being  armed. 

The  South  Vletnamooe  parliament,  which 
Is  beginning  to  function  as  is  the  Supreme 
Court,  la  usually  mentioned  wben  It  Is  in  a 
dispute  with  Lhe  Executive  The  naive  reader 
U  being  persuaded  that  there  Is  a  dictator- 
ship In  South  Vietnam.  "Just  as  In  North 
Vleteam".  but  he  is  not  being  told  that 
the  Vietnamese  are  building  their  de- 
mocracy frtun  acratch.  Since  they  are 
achieving  progrea*  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
in  spite  of  a  terror  campaign  directed 
against  political  parsonages,  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  performing  a  unique  feat. 
The  war  critics  emphasize  the  terrible 
deetrucUon  that  is  being  Inflicted  upon 
Vietnam,  yet  tbe  Vietnamese  are  not  being 
given  credit  for  their  efforts  at  developing  a 
modem  state  dcaplte  those  handicaps.  I  do 
not  know  ot  any  precedent  for  their  accom- 
pllabment.  Nor  do  I  know  of  uny  democratic 
country,  except  the  United  States,  which 
holds  elections  during  war. 

b  tt  objective  refwcting  If  facta  of  this 
nature  are  supprssaed?  Does  It  help  under- 
standing If  backgrounds  and  drctunstancea 
are  Ignored?  Is  it  fair  if  perfection  la  de- 
manded? Is  It  intelligent  if  the  nature  of 
tbe  communist  "alternative"  Is  ignored  or 
If  tbe  SalgOD  and  Hanoi  regimes  are  meas- 
ured by  two  dUIerent  standards? 

Another  "Committee  of  Concerned  Asian 
Scholars" — this  one  from  Cornell  Cnlver- 
stty^^lealt  witb  the  Geneva  Accords  which 
stipulated  that  elections  were  to  be  held  In 
IBM.  These  writers  pointed  out,  coTTectly. 
that  neither  the  Accords  nor.  therefore,  thia 
stlpulaUor.  was  agreed  to  by  the  Onlted 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  but  apparently 
ve  were  sUU  "obliged"  to  hold  elecUons  at 
that  time.  They  failed  to  indicate  that  the 
election  date  was  not  the  enure  sUpulatlon. 
The  Geneva  Accords  also  called  for  specific 
conditions  under  which  thoee  elections  were 
to  be  held.  According  to  a  declaration  of 
June  39,  19&4,  we  were  wiiung  "to  seek  to 
achieve  umty  through  free  eiecUons.  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly."  North  Vietnam 
wanted  no  part  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Since  (be  conditions  for  free  elections 
could  not  be  created,  the  question  aroee 
which  of  the  stipulations  was  to  be  dlare> 
garded?  Were  tfaere  to  be  elections  under  the 
wrong  conditions  or  were  there  to  be  no  elec- 
tlooa  until  the  right  conditions  existed?  Since 
South  Vietnam  bad  not  accepted  tbe  Diktat. 
Is  refusal  to  hold  elections  was  both  reaeoa- 
ahle  and  legal.  Even  If  tbe  Geneva  Accords 
are  regarded  as  a  "promise '.  this  promise  was 
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conditional.  Should  the  United  States  have 
pressed  for  fraudulent  elections? 

It  was  never  cJear  whether  the  elections 
were  Just  to  determine  whether  the  country 
should  t>/ reunited  or  whether  they  were  to 
decide  on  the  composition  of  a  constituent 
assembly,  or  of  a  government,  or  a  parlia- 
ment. Those  major  questions  were  left  unde- 
cided and  negoUations  to  determine  the  na- 
ture and  modalities  of  the  elecUons  never  got 
under  way. 

Properly  organized  snd  supervised  elections 
throughout  the  whole  of  Vietnam  would 
have  required  that  tbe  Hanoi  dictatorship 
test  its  popularity.  Such  elections  would  have 
presupposed  that  n  on -communists  be  can- 
didates in  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  did  not 
show  the  slightest  Inclination  to  accept  elec- 
tions of  this  type.  Nor  will  u  submit  to  such 
a  democratic  te&t  In  future.  Accordingly,  the 
talk  about  elections  In  tbe  whole  of  Vietnam 
has  ceased;  only  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
are  still  being  debated.  Interesting.  Isn't  it? 
But  it  is  South  Vietnam  which  is  blamed  ex- 
clusively for  having  prevented  nation-wide 
elertions. 

I  think  the  U-S.  government  Is  wrong  in 
regarding  the  Oeneva  Accords  as  basis  for 
future  arrangements.  Those  Accords  always 
were  a  sham  and  they  were  never  workable. 

In  discussing  elections  It  would  be  ueeful 
not  to  ignore  the  electoral  practices  of  com- 
munist countries,  including  North  Vietnam. 
Suppoae  the  regime  in  South  Vietnam  la  de- 
flctent?  Is  It  more  or  less  democratic  than  the 
regime  in  North  Vietnam?  Is  North  Vietnam 
moving  more  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  a 
democracy  or  of  a  state  that  is  run  In  accord- 
ance with  acceptable  laws '  than  South  Viet- 
nam? Will  the  Imposition  of  the  Hanoi  dicta- 
torship on  South  Vietnam  help  the  catiae  of 
democracy  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere? 

If  the  word  "dictator"  la  used.  It  would  be 
only  sclenttflc  to  indicate  precisely  what  that 
word  means  In  a  given  context  and  to  show 
the  dlffercnceii — which  are  highly  signifi- 
cant— between  the  "dletaloiahip"  in  South 
Vietnam,  which  Is  trying  to  build  democracy, 
and  the  dictatorship  la  North  Vietnam  which 
does  not  want  to  move  toward  democracy  at 
all.  but  wants  to  remain  a  dictatorahip  with- 
out free  speech,  without  free  elections,  with- 
out proper  legality,  and  without  popular  con- 
sensus. 

The  ooncemed  scholars  of  Cornell  argue 
that  the  communists  "insist  that  a  coalition 
government  be  formed  before  elections  are 
held  so  that  by  sharing  In  power  they  can  be 
protected  against  reprisals  and  ensure  that 
electtotis  are  sctually  held."  U  this  the  whole 
story?  Is  It  reasonable,  on  the  basis  of  the 
historical  record,  that  such  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment could  guarantee  free  elections  and 
that  It  would  allow  a  free  speech  campaign? 
If  the  communists  want  assurance  that  elec- 
tions will  be  held,  would  It  not  be  sufficient  to 
have  elections  guaranteed  by  outside  powers 
and  supervised  by  an  International  body? 

Rightly  or  wrongly  Saigon  la  nccuaed  of 
etectlOQ  fraud.  But  why  should  the  U.S.  gov- 
vemment  support  an  election  which  predict- 
ably would  be  rigged  from  start  to  Onlsh?  If 
we  oppose  election  frauds,  we  must  ensure 
that  elections  be  honest  and  free  and  we 
must  not  be  a  party  to  an  election  which  we 
know  beforehand  will  not  be  a  'trre  election 
by  secret  ballot"  and  will  not  "permit  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the  fundamental 
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freedoms  guaranteed  by  democratic  institu- 
tions", to  quote  Article  7  ol  tbe  Geneva 
DeclaraUon  of  July  31.  1954. 

This  entire  complex,  namely,  whether  the 
United  States  should  participate  In  subvert- 
ing democracy,  is  not  commented  upon.  It  la 
le0Umat«  to  reproduoe  the  arguments  the 
communists  are  setting  forth,  but  "concern- 
ed scholars"  also  could  be  expected  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  democracy  and  Its  re- 
quirements. (Concessional  Reccrd,  June  S, 
1970.  p.  S-5097  t 

Tbe  Cornell  scholar*  produced  a  calendar 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  this  calendar  they 
forget  to  mention  that  after  large-scale  In- 
filtration of  troops  from  North  Into  Soutb 
Vletixam  began  In  1959,  the  third  Congress  of 
the  Lao  Dong  party  on  September  10.  1960. 
decided  "to  liberate  South  Vietnam  from 
the  ruling  yoke  of  the  US.  imperlallrte  and 
their  henchmen";  •  and  they  did  not  say  one 
word  about  oommunlBt  eecalation  during 
1964  and  1965.  According  to  their  fact  sheet 
the  communists  hartUy  even  existed.  (Con- 
^essionaJ  RecorA,  May  38.   1970.  p.  E-47$8.) 

Professor  Hana  J.  Morgenthau,  a  very  care- 
ful and  well-informed  scholar  always  has 
opposed  the  Vietnam  struggle,  for  reason* 
which  command  respect  and  consideration. 
Unfortunately,  as  he  became  emotional  about 
the  issue,  he  handled  the  facts  with  less  than 
his  usual  care.  (Congressional  Record,  May 
38.  E47I3) .  Tot  example,  he  talked  about  the 
"deeertlon  rate"  In  ABVN  as  being  cloee  to 
30*^  a  year.  Thua.  he  confused  "desertion" 
with  being  "AWOL"  and  failed  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  high  AWOL  rate  In  Vietnam. 
The  phenomenon  Is  quite  different  from  that 
In  the  United  States.  He  also  ssaerted  that 
the  American  forces  have  been  "bearing  the 
bnint  of  the  battle",  while  the  ARVN  "haa 
Just  been  able  to  hold  their  own".  This  de- 
scription is  highly  unfair  because  It  Ignorea 
U.8.  decisions  on  operational  division  of 
labor,  the  armament  of  ARVN.  and  the  time 
needed  to  create  a  well -trained  officers  corps, 
and  It  ignores  American  mistakes  which 
slowed  down  tbe  strengthening  of  the  Soutb 
Vietnamese  armed  forces.  In  both  world 
wars.Hhe  American  army  which  was  not  ready 
for  combat,  was  withheld  from  bottle  for  con- 
siderable time,  and  It  wasn't  very  successful 
in  Its  mitlal  engagements.  In  1970,  Profesaor 
Morgenthau's  point  la  out-of-date.  Insofar  as 
the  "brunt  of  the  battle"  la  concerned,  the 
Vietnamese  troops  have  consistently  suffered 
higher  casualties  than  the  United  States- 

Proiessor  Morgenthau  continued  :"It  has 
been  reported  that  the  decision  to  send 
American  rather  than  Saigon  troops  deep 
into  Cambodia  resulted  from  the  fear  that 
the  latter  would  be  'slaughtered'  by  the  ene- 
my." There  was  no  decision  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  "deep  into  Cambodia",  and  the 
fact  la  that  a  large  ARVN  force  was  sent  into 
battle.  In  fact.  ARVN  units  crossed  the  bor- 
ders before  U.S.  units.  Professor  Morgenthau 
simply  did  not  check  the  reports  he  read 
with  bis  customary  skill.  It  Is  incomprehen- 
sible that  be  did  not  hear  about  the  em- 
ployment of  AEVN. 
According  to   Professor   Morgenthau,   the 

opposing  army"  (which  would  seem  to  be 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia) 
reportedly  consists  of  30  n^  CamtMdlans  loyal 
to  Sihanouk.  I  suggest  that  he  would  have 


'  The  Confucian  tradition  of  Vietnam  Is 
nor.  "government  by  law"  but  government  by 
virtue".  The  two  conoepts  are  supplementary 
and  they  do  overlap.  It  la  naive  to  look  for 
exclusively  western-style  democracy  in  Viet- 
nam, but  this  does  not  mean  that  a  Vietnam- 
style  democracy  is  not  feasible.  Such  a  democ- 
racy is  poesibie.  provided  it  U  allowed  to 
develop.  One  could  expect  Asian  scholars  to 
explain  this  dUUcult  problem  instead  of  con- 
fwlnclt. 


*On  Pebmary  13  and  14.  1961.  liberation 
Radio  phraaed  this  objective  as  foltowB: 
"overthrow  the  colonial  regime  of  the  Amer- 
ican tmperlalUts  and  the  dictatorial  power 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  .  .  .  and  insUtute  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  and  democratic  union." 
In  the  April  1961  laeue  of  Hoc  Tap.  Truong 
Chlnh  confirmed  that  North  Vietnam  "la 
providing  good  support  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese revolution,  and  Is  serving  as  a  Strang 
base  for  the  struggle  for  national  reunlflca* 
uoo.- 
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rtisml^^  such  reports  If  he  had  analysed 
them  critically.  I  never  run  across  such  re- 
poru  and  I  suggest  that  Profeaaor  Morgen- 
thau did  not  spend  much  Ume  evaluating 
the  source. 

In  an  article  in  the  Wiw/iinpttm  P09t.  Rob- 
ert G  Kaiser  quoted  the  President  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  enemy  is  "oonccntraUng  his 
main  forces  in  these  sanctuaries  .  .  .  where 
they  are  building  up  to  launch  massive  at- 
tacks on  our  forces  and  those  of  South  Viet- 
nam". As  Mr.  Kaiser  informs  us.  'it  has 
turned  out  that  concentration  of  enemy 
troops  in  the  sanctuarle*  did  not  exist".  Mr. 
Kaiser  has  wnt:en  many  good  articles,  but  Is 
this  reliable  reporting?  Why  were  the  sanc- 
tuaries sucked  full  of  weapons  for  over  70 
battalions  if  there  weren't  any  troops?  And 
Isn't  it  also  clear  that  before  our  attack,  the 
communlsu  were  operaUng  In  and  from 
sanctuaries?  As  Mr.  Kaiser  writes  it.  our  in- 
wlUgence  failed  and  Mr.  Nixon  acted  on 
wrong  mrormatlon.  Actually,  some  enemy 
unite  fled,  otheia  "withdrew  in  order",  and 
some  xm  I  IS— especially  2  reglmente  in  the 
parrots  beak  area— ^were  destroyed.  Thoae  two 
regimenu.  incidentally,  were  defeated  by 
ARVN.  The  conmiunlata  suffered  very  high 
casualties  aU  over  the  front,  all  in  all  some 
30-30 ';i  of  the  force  that  was  deployed  in 
Cambodia  by  April  38.  1070. 

Another  interesting  example  of  distortion 
la  offered  by  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Con- 
cerned Asian  Scholars.  They  provide  a  blb- 
Uography  in  which  they  quote  a  book  by 
Douglas  Pike.  They  concede  that  Mr.  Pike's 
facta  are  reliable  but  his  Interpretations 
"are  open  to  question;"  as.  of  course,  are 
those  of  the  scholars  who  profess  concern 
at  Harvard.  Mr.  Pike  is  Identified  as  "a  USIS 
official  with  many  unfounded  conclusions, 
hostile,  but  detailed  accoimt."  (The  word 
"hostile"  apparently  means  that  Mr.  PUe 
doesn't  Uke  the  Vietoong).  So  the  readers 
of  Harvard's  fact  sheet  have  been  duly 
warned.  There  also  Is  a  reference  to  a  book 
by  Wilfred  Burchett  about  whom  they  write: 
"Unique  experience  in  NLP  controlled  areas 
and  North  Vietnam.  Also  author  of  numerous 
other  books  on  Indochina."  {CongrMstonai 
Record.  Jime  4.  p.  K  6349.)  II  It  was  necoesary 
to  Indicate  Mr.  Pike's  connection  with  the 
05.  government,  surely  It  would  have  been 
equally  necessary  to  disclose  that  Mr.  Burch- 
ett has  been  a  life-long  ooromunist  and 
that  he  rarely.  If  ever,  wrote  a  line  which 
did  not  terre  the  cause  of  communist  prop- 
aganda. It  Is  often  oonridered  "objective" 
to  attack  a  UjB.  government  official,  but 
It  l8  never  objective  to  identify  a  communist 
as  communist.  _ 

On  June  11.  the  Son  Jos^  Mercvry  pub- 
Uahed  an  article  by  Stanley  Kamow  In  which 
he  wrote:  "A  neutral  diplomat  who  often 
sees  the  Vietnamese  communists  confirms 
that  the  Hanoi  strategists  are  shifting  to  a 
amaller  and  slower  scale  of  'protracted  war.' 
Therefore  he  submiU  they  may  not  feel 
compelled  to  replenish  the  material  they 
lost  in  Cambodia."  Surely,  a  eutement  of 
this  sort  requlree  evaluation,  especially  If 
the  neutral  diplomat  was  repeating  accu- 
rately. Por  in  this  case,  the  Hanoi  srtrateglats 
would  have  decided  that  it  Is  not  feasible 
to  rebuild  the  "spring  boards"  In  the  smith 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  concentrate 
their  efforts  against  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  would  still  pose  serl- 
oiu  problems  but  it  would  mean  that  the 
aeourlty  of  the  South  Vletnameee  heart- 
land— SalRon  and  the  Mekong  Delta — has 
been  significantly  improved.  If  the  report 
were  correct,  a  nukjor  turning  point  In  the 
war  would  have  been  reached.  More  than 
that:  tbe  neutral  diplomat,  assuming  his 
report  to  be  accurate,  confirmed  that  ine 
VniteA  State*  did  wtn  a  major  victory  in 
CambodUL  Such  a  oonformatlon,  surely, 
should  have  been  headlined.  As  It  la.  the 
•lory  waa  burled  and  could  be  dlscorered 
csUy  hr  detective  wo>k.  TUt  tbnut  of  the 
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accompanying  prose  was  that  the  United 
Sutes  was  unsuccessful — after  all,  the  com- 
munists don't  need  the  Cambodian  baees 
anyway. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion, three  American  Journalists  were  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Vietnamese.  All  three 
were  well-known  correspondents  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
have  now  been  released  and  one  of  them. 
Miss  Elisabeth  Pond,  has  reported  Bt>out 
their  adventure-  Here  la  how  she  described 
the  group:  "Mike  is  a  young  idealist  who 
refused  induction  Into  the  VZ.  Army  to  fight 
In  Vietnam  His  wife  of  a  few  months  is 
Vietnamese  .  .  .  Dick  is  a  newspaper  profes- 
sional, long  Identified  personally  and  edi- 
torially In  his  newspaper  with  an  anti-war 
position.  I  am  a  woman  whose  reporting  in 
Vietnam' tended  to  tie  dispassionate  rather 
than  committed  to  a  point  of  view.  Person- 
ally I  had  been  deeply  dismayed  by  the 
American  decision  to  send  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  typical  sample 
of  our  correspondents  In  Saigon,  but  the 
group  Included  contributors  to  major  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  The  competence  of  these 
people  is  not  In  doubt,  nor  Is  their  right  to 
express  their  thoughts,  The  U.8  public  needs 
reporting  based  on  their  point  of  view. 

It  is,  however,  queetionable  whether 
American  newspaper  readers  can  get  an  ob- 
jective picture  If  this  sample  of  reporters 
were  typical  and  if  only  or  predominantly 
this  particular  viewpoint  were  featured.  Per- 
sonal conviction  may  very  well  be  considered 
as  a  pre-requislte  of  good  political  reporting. 
But  If  this  ia  so.  then  there  must  be  reporters 
with  various  and  conflicting  convictions.  We 
don't  need  Glcichachaltung  In  the  American 
press,  albeit  on  the  subject  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Before  departing  from  their  place  of  cap- 
tivity, one  member  of  the  group  read  to  the 
communist  guards  "an  article  he  had  written 
about  high  morale  among  the  pro-commu- 
nlat  and  pro-Sihanouk  front  troops",  to  quote 
Miss  Pond.  (Son  Francisco  Examiner,  June 
35.  1970.  p.  30.)  What  is  the  Journalist  code 
on  which  this  behavior  is  based? 

These  captured  newspaper  people  had  most 
of  their  contacts  with  five  very  senior  com- 
munist "cadres",  probably  offlcers  of  the 
North  Vletnameee  army.  The  man  who  wrote 
the  article  speaks  Vietnamese,  but  barely  a 
few  words  of  Cambodian  Certainly,  he  was 
entitled  to  write  about  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  It  is  useful  to  have  the  observa- 
tiona  of  captive  newspapermen.  But  It  la  most 
unlikely  that  he  had  enough  information  to 
evaluate  the  morale  of  communist  "front 
troops". 

On  June  13.  the  American  wire  services 
propagated  a  story  according  to  which  Cam- 
bodia decided  to  cede  half  of  the  country 
to  the  communists.  TTils  Information  sup- 
posedly was  based  on  a  "leak"  from  the  Cam- 
bodian government  and  American  military 
observers  were  quoted  as  saying  that  such  a 
decision  would  be  quite  realistic.  Whether  It 
Is  likely  or  unlikely  that  the  communlata 
will  selxe  and  hold  large  portions  of  Cam- 
bodia la  one  question.  The  point  at  Issue  la 
that  this  particular  report  was  false,  that 
the  Cambodian  forces  were  flghOng  all  over 
the  country— mcldentally,  not  without  sue- 
cesB — and  that  the  Cambodian  government 
simply  did  not  make  such  a  decision.  Blgh 
level  Cambodian  government  officials 
promptly  denied  the  story,  deecrlbed  it  as 
ludicrous  and  as  "obvloxisly  communist 
propaganda".  Tet  the  etory  made  front-page 
headlines  in  every  American  paper,  while 
the  denial  was  given  a  lesser  play.  (I  naed 
the  denial  as  tt  v^as  printed  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examtner  on  Jime  IS.  1970.1  Arent  the 
Wire  services  suppoaed  to  be  careful?  And 
shouldn't  they  have  l>een  adequately  In- 
formed about  conimtihlftt  troop  strengths 
in  CambodlaT  Was  there  oo  realiatlc  ev^ua- 
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Hon  of  the  swjry  becmtue  ci<  Uct  of  br*ln- 
power  or  bcouK  a  prop»g«Dda  carrier  wm 
at  work? 

The  Cornell  acholarB  <llscU£se<l  the  profa*. 
blUty  of  a  blood  batb  after  the  American 
departure.  Tbey  pointed  out  that  "Inteaae 
tia£T«d£"  have  developed  and  tuggested  that, 
aa  provided  for  In  the  Hatfleld-McGovem 
ameDdment,  aaylujn  "could  and  should  be 
offered  to  those  Vietnamese  so  compromised 
by  their  association  with  the  U.S.  that  their 
lives  are  endangered".  It  "should  not  be 
difficult  to  receive  60.000  to  SOMO  refugeea 
from  Vietnam".  So  far  so  good  Tet  this 
analysU  ImpUes  that  only  those  Vietnamese 
who  were  aaaoclated  with  the  United  State* 
are  endangered.  Thus.  It  dLH-egards  general 
communist  Ideas  on  "class  struggle"  and 
"class  liquidation",  and  spedflc  Vletnameae- 
conimunlst  notions  on  "blood  debt".  Never- 
theless, the  reality  of  the  blood  bath  danger 
Is  recognized.  Note  that  60,000  South  Viet- 
namese  are  the  demographic  equivalent  of 
730.000  Americans. 

The  Cornell  scholars  added:  "Bocauae  of 
VS.  complicity  In  the  prtaongatlon  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  US.  bears  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  any  Ulllngs  wtiich  may  occur  a< 
a  result  of  the  Intense  hatreds  which  have 
developed  within  Vietnam  over  the  pait  16 
years."  (Conjressionel  Hemrd.  June  3.  lint), 
p.  E6HB1. 

I  consider  this  statement  so  obviously 
propagandlsttc  In  nature  that  any  detailed 
refutation  would  appear  to  be  redundant. 
The  authors  of  those  lines  would  be  very 
competent  and  sUllful  It  they  were  commu- 
nist sympathizers  or  communlsu.  If  they  ar« 
patrlouc  Americans.  I  am  at  a  losa  to  evalu- 
ate statements  of  this  klnd. 

On  June  34.  1970.  the  San  Joti  Mercvry 
(which  I  would  like  to  pnlse  as  a  highly 
Informative  and  objective  paper!  ran  a 
highly  disturbing  story: 

ffTAxroBD  aapoET;   vittnam  arDcxD. 

BIOLOGISTS    CUilU 

San  PSANCtsco. — A  group  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity biologists  reported  Tuesday  that  OS. 
mlUtary  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  have 
ruined  the  land  ecologically  and  created  an 
urban  nightmare.' 

•The  environment,  the  social  organlEatlon, 
the  very  future  of  Vietnam  has  been  so  n- 
vrely  mortgaged  by  action  supposedly  on 
her  behaU  that  an  American  policy  ol  im- 
mediate and  permanent  cessation  Is  clearly 
the  most  effective  aid  we  can  now  give.'  th» 
report  said. 

The  report  was  published  by  Calltornla 
Tomorrow,  a  statewide  environmental  or- 
gatilzatlon. 

Th«  report  detailed  the  extensive  defolia- 
tion and  cro5)land-destructlon  programs  em- 
ploved  by  U.8  forces,  and  said.  It  Is  im- 
po^lble  to  Identify  the  Ijeneflt  to  the  people 
living  there  or  to  their  deacendants.' 

The  military  is  transforming  a  basically 
rural  agrarian  society  mto  an  urban  night- 
mare which  IS  economlcaUy  dependent  on 
the  continued  presence  of  the  United  Statea.' 
the  report  said. 

■America  and  Its  allies  have  forcibly  trans- 
ported people  from  hamlets  into  refugee 
camps  located  In  and  near  cities,  and  have 
driven  many  more  off  their  ancestral  lands 
by  bombing  and  defoliation  ' 

The  report  said  that  during  the  past  10 
years  Balgon  bad  grown  from  a  city  of  3*0.- 
000  to  one  of  the  world's  largest. 

It  now  has  3  mllUon  people  and  Is  tht 
world's  most  densely  populated  city.*  the  re- 
port said.  "The  extremely  rapid  inllur  Into  the 
cities  and  surrounding  camps  has  created 
massive  problems  In  housing,  feeding  and 
providing  medical  care  lor  the  fugitives ' 

Tbe  study  team  Included  graduate  stu- 
dents, post-doctoral  fellows  and  faculty 
mcTibers  of  Stanford's  Department  of  Bi- 
ological Science*.  The  team  predicted  that 
when  the  aghUng  ends.  The  snflerlng  and 
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budshlp  wlU  have  only  begun'  because  of 
tbe  Inability  oT  the  land  to  support  ixa 
people." 

How  can  we  claim  to  be  acting  on  beh&U 
of  people.*  the  report  aaked,  'when  our  ac- 
tion ItseU  19  prohibiting  a  future  for  them*?" 
Tbla  team  asserts,  1/  we  put  this  more 
bluntly,  not  only  that  we  are  destroying 
South  Vietnam  but  that  Vietnam  wlU  never 
recover.  Since  in  modern  history  all  coun- 
tries engulfed  In  war  have  been  able  to  re- 
cover, we  must  be  acting  like  the  Assyrlana 
and  tlSe  Mongols,  or  like  the  Romans  against 
Carthage — and  that  toward  our  friend  and 
not  toward  our  enemy.  Normally  one  would 
expect  that  the  future  Is  prohibited  because 
mo«t  of  the  population  is  killed,  but  in  this 
c«s«  the  destrucuve  agents  appear  to  be  of 
the  "subtle"  kind. 

OefollaUon  and  crop  land  destruction  pro- 
grams have  affected  10  to  13%  of  the  South 
Vtotnamese  territory,  mostly  In  sparsely  In- 
habited hinterland  areas.  Such  undertakltigs. 
obviously,  are  not  designed  to  be  of  Immedi- 
ate and  direct  beneflt  to  the  local  Inhabit- 
ants. If  such  benefit  were  the  criterion  of 
Htlon,  we  would  need  an  army  of  angels  oom- 
iTw»M**^  by  Santa  Claus.  Those  people  whose 
UTtiltaood  bas  been  affected  by  mlUtarr  ac- 
tion are  being  rawttled  and  reestablished. 
This  la  hardship  but  since  I  myself  went 
through  this  process  three  times  without 
any  governmental  help  and  without  money, 
I  don't  think  such  a  resettlement  is  a  future- 
denylnc  disaster.  The  general  benefit  which 
tbe  Stanford  writers  found  "impossible  to 
Idenury"  la  that  the  hardship  will  contribute 
to  keepmg  tbe  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
their  descendanu  free  of  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship, wnich  happens  to  be  dedicated  to 
war.  If  the  ecologtsts  care  to  regard  the  na- 
ture of  political  rule  as  s  crucial  element  in 
the  environment,  they  won't  find  It  Impos- 
sible to  Identify  the  benefits  of  a  non- 
totalitarian  system  and  to  discover  the  hu- 
man costs  of  a  totalitarian  oommunist  dic- 
tatorship, ni  be  glad  to  gtve  them  some  basic 
Information. 

Not  all  refugees  have  been  "forcibly  trans- 
ported", many  left  with  alacrity.  The  aban- 
donment of  "ancestral  lands"  was  not  Just 
due  to  the  military  action  of  "America  and 
Its  allies**,  but  also  to  communist  terrorism 
which  tbe  Stanford  biologists  neglected  to 
regard  as  an  element  of  the  local  ecology. 
It  also  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  war  was 
not  inlUated  by  South  Vietnam  and  Its 
American  ally  but  by  the  communists  of 
whose  very  existence  many  American  aca- 
demics nowadays  don't  want  to  bear.  It 
would  appear  to  be  self-evident,  on  the 
strength  of  some  eleven  years  of  "revolution" 
and  "people's  war",  that  It  Is  the  communists 
who  want  to  conquer  South  Vietnam,  while 
no  one  wants  to  conquer  North  Vletnami.  It  Is 
that  attempted  ooniTuesf.  tioC  the  defense 
against  aggression,  which  must  be  blamed 
for  the  ecological  damage. 

There  bas  been  a  mass  influx  of  rural 
people  Into  the  cities.  Any  self-respecting 
ecologist  should  know,  and  practically  every- 
body else  does  know,  that  this  Is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon  which  also  affects  the  com- 
munist-ruled states.  The  reduction  of  an 
unnecessarily  large  agrarian  population  gen- 
erally is  regarded  as  a  sympton,  even  a  con- 
dition, ol  economic  progress.  The  same  goes 
for  the  transforms tlon  of  an  agrarian  into  an 
Industrialized  society.  The  war  undoubtedly 
acted  as  an  accelerator  and  as  a  disturber  of 
this  process,  but  It  is  ludicrous  to  Imply  that 
Vietnam  no  longer  is  *'a  basically  rural  agrar- 
ian society".  That's  precisely  what  It  is  and 
1  for  one,  would  argue  that  Che  rate  of  In- 
dustrlaUzatlon  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
too  slow.  Perhaps  a  faster  tempo  was  not 
[nactlcal  but  X  believe  we  underrated  the 
effectiveness  ot  "economic  weapons". 

The  romanticism  about  pre-lndustrlal 
agrarian  bUsa  on  "ancestral  lands "  Is  a  won- 
derful theme  for  poetry  but  it  makes  no 
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in  a  world,  or  In  a  country,  which  must  feed  a 
steadily  growing  population:  and  that  popu- 
lation Is  aspiring  for  stendlly  rising  living 
fitandords.  Many  war  critics  have  argued, 
correctly  so.  that  the  disorganization  of  the 
traditional  Vietnamese  society,  or  Its  anomy, 
provided  the  mnln  condition  in  which  In- 
surgency could  flourish.  I  cant  quite  believe 
the  Stanford  biologists  want  to  imply  that 
anomlc  structures  really  should  be  preserved 
anywhere.  Par  from  being  revolution.  IhU 
would  mean  the  blackest  stand-pat  reaction 
imaginable— a  policy  &  la  Mettemlcb,  Oulzot. 
tsar  Alexander  lU,  the  *rurklsh  sultans,  and 
the  Chinese  emperors. 

Naturally,  the  social  transformation  which 
la  taking  place  in  Vietnam  may  be  moving 
too  rapidly  or  U  may  be  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  the  war  may  cause  harmful 
effects  which  could  be  avoided.  It  would  be 
very  useful  to  have  valid  facts  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  how  the  social  and  eco- 
logical developments  in  South  Vietnam  could 
be  helped  constructively.  To  Judge  from  the 
abbreviated  article  quoted,  this  wasn't  the 
problem  to  which  the  Stanford  biologists 
addressed  themselves. 

If  it  were  American  policy  to  maintain  the 
agrarian  status  quo  which  existed  five  or 
ten  years  ago.  other  academics — and  conceiv- 
ably the  same  biologists — would  crttlclre  that 
policy  also.  This  type  of  criticism  finds  fault 
with  American  policies  ichatever  they  are. 

TTndoubtedy  the  Influx  into  the  dtles  has 
created  massive  problems.  Those  problems 
are  being  solved  as  best  they  can.  To  be  sure, 
they  oould  be  solved  better,  for  example,  if 
American.  European  and  Japanese  doctors 
would  volunteer  In  larger  numbers  and  If 
allied  and  friendly  states  would  make  avail- 
aide  pre-fab  housing  and  hoepttal  and  nurs- 
ing fsclltUee. 

Whether  or  not  Saigon  la  now  the  "world's 
most  densely  populated  dty"  is  known  only 
to  omniscient  Ood.  So  why  state  as  a  fact  that 
what  at  best  is  an  estimate?  High  denoitles 
ai«  undesirable,  but  urban  over- population 
bas  be«n  a  problem  In  many  countries,  and 
•o  have  war -caused  masa- migrations.  But 
those  are  not  the  types  of  problems  which 
ruin  a  country  and  "prohibit"  a  nation's 
future. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  argument  to 
the  effect  that  urban  ov«populatlon  negates 
a  nation's  future  Is  characteristic  of  begin- 
ner's enthusiasm  and  of  second  semester 
term  papers.  Acoordlngly,  I  have  tbe  Impres- 
Eton  that  papers  of  this  type,  while  accred- 
ited to  mature  acholars,  are  produced  by  stu- 
dent teams.  Tbe  professors  may  or  may  not 
give  advice  and,  presumably,  they  regard 
such  endeevcRu  an  exercises  in  psychodrama. 
There  Is  wisdom  in  teaching  students  how  to 
apply  their  particular  knowledge  to  national 
problems  and  to  get  them  "Involved"  in  pol- 
icy-making. But  let's  not  confuse  studying 
and  exercising  with  scientific  rflse&rch  and 
performance,  even  when  the  work  is  done  by 
a  group  of  Wunderkinder.  Thoee  leas  chari- 
table than  I  will  condemn  the  substitution  of 
students  for  professors  as  flim-flam  artistry. 
It  dots  not  take  too  much  insight  to  dis- 
tinguish between  real  problems  and  arti- 
ffcally  inflated  ;nnblema.  An  ability  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  orders  of  magnitude  is  in- 
dlspenslble  If  there  Is  to  be  rational  dialogue 
and  rational  decision -making.  But  precisely 
this  ability  la  being  lost  because  too  many 
people  have  become  '*poUtlcal  activists". 
which  me»nw  they  have  decided  to  engage  In 
propaganda.  As  a  result,  warts  and  pimples 
are  transformed  Into  malignant  tumors. 

rh-e  Neia  York  Time*  printed  an  article  In 
which  it  was  said  that  because  the  powers 
of  Oongreos  have  supposedly  been  diminished 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States  is  now  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  entire  world, 
therefore,  he  has  virtually  unlimited  power 
over  the  life  and  death  of  mankind.  Tbe 
President  of  the  United  Stafeee  does  possess 
enormous  powers,  but  be  is  no  absolute  ruler. 
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Most  assuredly,  tbe  powers  of  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  are  far  less  than  those  of 
tbe  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  tbe  Soviet  Union.  This  particular 
fact  might  have  deserved  mention:  It  pn^ 
vldes  the  perspective  and  balance  necessary 
to  understaad  the  type  of  power  the  Presi- 
dent needs  In  order  to  protect  the  American 
nation  siid  to  ensure  that  mankind  Is  not 
endangeikd. 

But  precisely  those  references  to  the  real 
world  are  most  unwelcome.  Tet  reoltstlo 
analysis  Is  indispensable  to  determine 
whether  power  Is  properly  distributed  and 
employed.  In  a  recent  debate  by  CathoUo 
speakers  before  a  Catholic  audience,  a  stu- 
dent told  me  we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  for 
the  purposes  of  American  Imperialism.  He 
also  had  a  long  list  of  countries  we  did  not 
ball  out  economically  because,  again,  we  an 
imperialists.  Why?  Is  everything  we  do  Im- 
perialistic in  motivation  and  purpose?  "Of 
course,  it  Is",  he  replied.  "The  United  Statee 
has  been  an  imperialist  power  since  1T70.  It 
never  has  been  anything  else."  He  was  quite 
unable  to  define  imperialism. 

One  speaker  quoted  an  American  profes- 
sor of  International  law  who  had  asserted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  biggest  war  criminal 
of  them  all.  The  speaker  was  asked  from  the 
audience  whether  this  particular  professor 
was  the  same  who  hod  participated  in  an 
international  commtinist  youth  conference. 
The  apeaker  admitted  it  was  the  same  pro- 
fessor. The  Speaker  was  a  little  embarrassed 
about  this  admission  because  he  blmseU 
clearly  was  not  a  communist  and  he  may 
have  realised  tliat  he  had  acted  as  a  oom- 
munlst  propaganda  carrier.  To  make  bis 
point  he  really  didn't  need  that  quote,  but 
be  oould  not  resist.  Tet  the  yoxingsters  in 
the  audience  who  knew  nothing  about  Hit- 
ler or,  for  that  maUer.  about  Ho  Chi  Minb, 
that  great  nationalist,  had  acquired  a  new 
slogan. 

Another  speaker  at  that  conference,  a 
priest,  discussed  the  My  Lai  massacre.  He 
wanted  to  show  that  the  Vnited  States  Is 
guilty  of  war  crimes.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
mention  Hu^,  and.  In  fact,  seemed  quite  un- 
familiar with  the  case.  The  main  difference 
escaped  him,  namely,  that  in  the  My  Lai 
case,  war  crimes  were  (supposedly)  oommlt- 
ted  by  field  grade  offloers  under  stress  and 
acting  In  error  as  well  as  contrary  to  ex- 
plicitly stated  American  policy.  Tbe  sus- 
pects were  Indicted  and  if  found  guilty.  wUl 
be  convicted.  War  crimee  have  occurred  in 
all  wars  and  on  all  sides,  and  they  are  pun- 
Isbable  according  to  all  modem  military 
codes.  When  I  was  in  Vietnam  during  1067. 
I  learned  that  very  systematic  measures  were 
taken  to  Investigate  all  suspected  war  crimes 
and  to  mete  out  severe  punishments  for 
proven  war  crimes.  I  believe  analysis  would 
show  tbe  D.S.  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
have  been  far  more  diligent  than  other  arm- 
ies in  trying  to  prevent  war  crimes  and  in 
prosecuting  war  criminals. 

War  crimes  occur  Just  as  normsl  crimes 
do  happen,  and  Just  as  people  are  killed  on 
the  highways  because  drunks  want  to  get 
home.  The  significant  question  is  not 
whether  war  crimes  were  oommltted  by  un- 
ruly or  disobedient  soldiers  but  whether 
such  crimes  were  ordered  by  top  authorities 
or  were  perpetrated  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Tbe  nasi  leaders  were  convicted  be- 
cause they  ordered  the  systematic  execution 
of  acu  which  clearly  were  war  crlmea  and 
crimes  against  humanity.  They  were  not 
convicted  because  Oerman  soldiers  commit- 
ted unauthorised  atrocities.  The  enormity  of 
the  Hu6  crime  wss  not  that  It  occurred — In 
the  heat  of  battle,  as  some  apologists  have 
suggested — but  that  this  crime  was  executed 
on  commaTid  and  in  implementation  of  «i- 
■plicit  policy  by  the  Hanoi  dictatorship. 

When  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  Reverend 
^thsr,  be  hinted  that  he  dldnt  regard  the 
difference  as  really  important.  I  dont  take 
this  sort  of  sn  evasion  too  seriously  because 
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debaters  rarely  acknowledge  a  mistake.  But 
I  waa  worried  because  this  prleat  not  only 
was  ignorant  atwut  the  nature  of  the  enemy, 
but  also  was  disinterested  in  finding  out.  Tbe 
convenient  line  of  self-deception  was  this: 
"Communism  can't  be  all  that  bad.  Let  us 
worry  about  our  own  enormous  crimes  be- 
fore we  worry  about  the  crimes  of  others." 
Perhaps  we  should  worry  about  a;i  crimes 
that  affect  the  security  of  our  nation? 

At  the  same  meeting,  one  person  told  me 
that  communism  Is  a  "phantssy"  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  oommunlsro  of  which  the 
United  Slates  needs  to  be  afraid.  Possibly  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  oooununlsm  have  been 
exaggerated:  possibly  they  have  been  under- 
rated. Why  not  propc  such  contentions  In- 
stead of  making  assertions  which  few  of  tbe 
believers  in  communist  virtue  ever  bother 
to  examine? 

Uiuuhstantlated  opinions  on  communism 
are  widely  held  and  they  are  Just  as  helpful 
to  survival  as  the  customary  Invitation  "to 
bare  one  for  the  road"  or  the  more  modem 
notion  that  the  non-medical  and  illicit  use 
of  drugs  Is  a  short-cut  to  paradise. 

The  propaganda  against  American  strategy 
Is  based  on  three  f  imdamental  themes, 

1.  Blame  tbe  United  States — blame  the 
VS.  If  it  does  take  action  and  blame  it  If  it 
do«en*t  take  action.  Blame  It  for  everything 
you  can  think  of.  including  the  misdeeds  of 
the  other  tide,  and  make  sure  that  tbe  blame 
Is  expressed  in  superlauves  and  hate-arous- 
ing language. 

2.  Don't  ever  discuss  communism,  don*t 
mention  communist  realities  and  threats. 
don't  ever  admit  that  the  communista  have 
launched  the  cold  war,  are  persevering  with 
H.  and  are  driving  for  total  victory. 

8-  Offer  no  solutions  other  than  concealed 
or  open  defeat.  Use  language  to  hide  the 
meaning  of  defeat  and  tell  people  that  de- 
feat really  would  be  a  great  blessing  which 
tbe  United  States  bs«  not  been  trying  hard 
enough  to  attain. 

The  trouble  is  that  those  guidelines  are 
observed  not  only  by  communist  propagan- 
dists, but  also  by  large  numbers  of  non- 
oommunlsts  and  by  propaganda  carriers. 

The  rule  for  the  detection  of  propaganda 
Is  really  simple:  does  the  message  contain 
an  explicit  and  objective  assessment  of  the 
threat  and  of  U3  strategy,  and  is  the  criti- 
cism fair  and  constructive? 

I  am  afraid  the  Idea  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment Is  doing  everything  wrong,  Is  acting 
immorally,  and  Is  victimized  by  obsessions  Is 
the  real  phantasy  which  is  plaguing  many 
"concerned  Americans". 


Thb  Pxodlem  or  TacASON 
Most  active  and  revolutionary  defeatists 
have  in  the  past  been  regarded  as  traitors. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  during  World  War  I, 
a  former  prime  minister  of  France  was  In- 
dicted for  treason  (he  was  a  classical  de- 
featist of  the  first  level).  After  World  War 
n,  another  French  prime  minister  was 
executed  for  treason  and  the  chief  of  state 
was  convicted  for  his  deieitlsm  and  the  con- 
sequent treason. 

The  U.S.  ConsUtutlon  (Article  m,  sec  9) 
defines  treason  as,  flist,  levying  war  against 
the  United  states,  which  in  aome  ways  would 
fit  the  actions  of  revolutionary  defeatists; 
and  second,  asy'adhering"  to  the  enemies  of 
tbe  United  States  "giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort" which  would  fit  the  actions  of  active 
defeatists. 

The  legal  question  of  whether  a  pcrilcy  duly 
defined  by  the  appropriate  executive  and 
legislative  authorities  can  be  treasonous  is 
intricate,  and  I  won't  discuss  it.  If  legally 
there  cannot  be  treason  of  this  tjpe,  de 
facto  treason  would  be  sanctioned  and  the 
perpetrators  would  be  Inunune  to  legal  pro- 
secution. But  if  In  the  political  reaHty  a 
policy  is  deliberately  or  Inadvertently  trea- 
sonoxis.  the  unwritten  law,  that  Is  abooe  the 
ConsUtutlon.   will   exact   its  retribution.   As 
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soon  as  large  groups  convince  themselves, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  treason  did  occur, 
the  survival  of  democracy  Is  in  grave  dan- 
ger. If  treason  prospers,  "none  dare  call  It 
treason,*'  said  Sir  John  Harrington.  Is  it  poa- 
sible  that  a  country  like  the  United  States 
can  prosper  after  it  chose  voluntary  defeat? 

Under  the  broader  definitions  of  treason 
which  are  customary  outside  the  United 
States,  active  defeatists  are  customarily  re- 
garded as  traitors.  Yet  they  are  not  neces- 
sarUy  dishonorable  men.  The  conclusion  of 
an  honorable  and  reseonable  peace  is  not 
treason,  and  a  peace  that  forestalls  a  worse 
defeat  Is  not  treason  either.  It  was  a  highly 
honorable  act  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to 
stop  tbe  war  in  1945.  tt  was  no  less  honorable 
of  the  opponents  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
when  they  attempted  to  oust  the  dictators 
in  order  to  terminate  the  nazi-foaclst  ag- 
gression, which  was  doomed  to  failure  and, 
above  all.  was  highly  immoral.  The  two  dic- 
tatorships were  usurpatory  and  hence  Il- 
legal. Accordingly,  these  men.  in  ociler  to 
act  In  the  best  national  Interest,  really  in- 
voked an  unwritten  law  higher  than  the 
"positive   law"   of    tbe    dictatorial    states. 

.\t  thi£  moment,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  debat- 
ing the  question  of  whether  it  should  use  its 
constitutional  prerogatives  to  force  tbe 
termination  of  the  war.  even  at  tbe  price 
of  defeat 

Congress  has  the  legal  power  to  Impose 
the  termination  of  the  war.  This  power  la 
implied  In  the  power  to  declare  and  finance 
war.  But  the  explicit  formulation  or  actual 
invocation  of  a  power  to  end  war  is  without 
precedent. 

I  am  not  sure  Congress  has  tbe  effective 
power  to  bring  about  defeat  against  firm 
Presidential  opposition.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
Congress  will  ever  really  embark  upon  a  pol- 
icy of  voluntary  defeat. 

If  this  be  true,  then  a  temporarily  de- 
featist policy  by  Congress  Is  like  a  hit  and 
run  Bttack  from  a  sanctuary.  Such  sn  at- 
tack may  cause  a  msjor  constitutional  crisis. 
which  In  turn  would  contribute  to  internal 
strife.  As  a  result  defeat  might  be  prodxiced 
through  the  constitutional  detour  or  the 
constitutional  crisis,  while  not  leading  to  de- 
feat, would  cost  American  lives  which  could 
have  been  saved. 

Assuming  that  a  defeatist  course  of  ac- 
tion were  agreed  upon,  because  the  President 
wants  to  avoid  a  national  crisis,  then  Con- 
gress still  would  be  duty-bound  to  consider 
two  problems:  First,  however  much  self -gen- 
erated defeatism  there  may  be,  a  great  deal 
of  It  necessarily  has  been  induced  by  enemy 
psychological  warfare,  Next  to  the  President, 
congress  is  the  primary  psychological  war- 
fare target.  Accordingly,  in  my  Judgment. 
Congress  should  examine  carefully  whether 
it  has  been  vlctlmlBed  by  propaganda.  More- 
over, it  must,  with  the  highest  objectivity, 
establish  the  relevant  facts  on  which  a  prop- 
er decision  need?  to  be  based,  thoroughly 
consider  the  coats  and  risks  of  all  alternative 
courses  of  action.  inve»tlgote  all  methods 
that  could  be  used  to  minlmlae  damage,  and 
formulate  the  optimal  course  of  acUon  This 
may  be  a  time-consuming  process  but  there 
is  no  military  urgency  in  the  present  Indo- 
china situation.  It  is  better  to  delay  a  de- 
cision If  ultimately  it  can  be  expected  to  be 
realistic  and  advantageous  rather  than  ruah 
into  a  decision  which  Is  not  thought -througb 
and  which  exhibits  symptoms  of  crowd  psy- 
chology. 

Second.  A  vote  which  would  result  In  the 
U.S.  adhering  to  the  cause  of  lU  enemy  and 
In  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  by 
allowing  him  to  defeat  us,  may  be  entire- 
ly valid  legally.  It  would  nevertheless  vio- 
late the  rptrit  of  the  constitution  which  1 
interpret  to  be  opposed  to  voluntary  defeat. 
The  same  problem  came  up  during  the  Mad- 
ison Administration.  The  Federalist  party  op- 
posed "Mr.  Madison's  War"  gainst  Britain, 
and  tbe  British  were  encouraged  to  fight  be- 
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cause  of  this  opposition.  The  misinforma- 
tion and  encouragement  which  the  "seml- 
traJtors  conveyed  to  the  enemy  both  caused 
the  war  and  kept  It  going".  The  Pederallat 
party  fell  to  plecee  after  the  conflict,  fCon- 
ffrvssional  Record,  June  3.  pp.  17fi3»-17MO.> 

CongiesB  had  attempted  to  fetter  Madison 
by  an  amendment  which  restricted  blm  frosn 
ordering  American  troops  to  croes  U.S. 
borders. 

The  argument  that  the  Vietnam  conflict 
is  not  a  "declared  war"  has  been  demolished 
by  Senator  Ervin.  Obviously,  the  Congres- 
sional right  to  impose  voluntary  defeat  is 
not  a  matter  of  legal  or  constitutional  tech- 
nicalities but  of  very  material  dangers  and 
consequences  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  Importance  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  does  prove  Itself  to 
be  a  "paper  tiger"  which  while  it  hasn't  been 
defeated  on  the  battlefield,  can  be  defeated 
by  psycholoffical  warfare  and  by  self-induced 
defeatism.  The  demonstration  of  this  fact 
would  have  the  gravest  impact  upon  our  ns- 
tlonal  future.  Congress  and  public  opinion 
ij-e  the  major  democratic  institutions  of  our 
Republic.  The  revelation  that  they  con- 
stitute the  chief  vulnerabilities  oT  American 
statecraft  cannot  but  undercut  our  liberty. 
It  Is  Just  not  fesslble.  as  Senator  Aiken  seems 
to  assume,  for  the  United  States  to  extricate 
Itself  from  an  on -going  war  by  pretending 
that  defeat  is  victory.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war.  It  definitely  does  not  have  the 
power  to  declare  victory. 

Depxatxbm 

In  17flO,  Benjamin  Pnmklln  wrote  an  essay 
entitled  On  the  Means  of  Disposing  the 
Enemy  to  Peace.  The  paper  was  going  to  show 
the  ting  that  skill  may  be  more  effective  than 
force.  Franklin  mentioned  the  method  that 
was  known  and  practiced  In  all  ages,  "the 
secret  distribution  of  mioney  among  grandees, 
or  their  friends  or  paramours."  The  better 
method,  according  to  Franklin,  was  to  chsnge 
"the  minds  of  enemies,"  so  that  "they  may  be 
brought  to  grant  willingly  and  for  nothing 
what  much  gold  would  have  scarcely  have 
otherwise  prevailed  to  obtain.'"  This  chang- 
ing of  mind  can  be  accomplished  through 
"men  of  learning"  who  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce sermons,  discourses,  writings,  poems, 
and  songs  which  emphssine  the  economic 
disadvantages  of  war.  auack  individuals  ben- 
efiting frtjm  the  conflict,  and  magnify  the 
power  ol  the  opponent.  If  this  is  done  right, 
then  **the  cry  for  peace  .  .  .  t»ecomes  an  tml- 
versai  clamor,  and  no  sotmd  but  that  of 
peace,  peace,  peace,  shall  be  heard  from  every 
quarter." 

The  description  would  seem  to  apply  to  tbe 
United  States  of  today.  Possibly  our  "men  of 
learning"  have  been  "dlspoelng"  themselves 
but  IB  It  beyond  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
enemy  Is  doing  some  of  the  dlspoelng?  Tbe 
German  records  of  two  world  wars  prove  that 
the  techniques  of  psychological  warfare  have 
been  used  against  this  country  with  consid- 
erable effectiveness. 

Franklin  was  describing  the  specific  tech- 
nique of  "defeatism"  which  during  Wortd 
War  I  the  Oermans  brought  to  a  high  level 
of  perfection.  The  Germans  repealed  the  per- 
formance during  World  War  n  with  dimin- 
ished aklU  and  they  proved  no  match  for 
President  Roosevelt's  counter-measures. 

In  their  well-developed  theory,  the  Ger- 
mans dlsUngulshed  three  levels  of  defeatism. 

On  the  first  level  people  spontaneously  be- 
lieve or  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced 
that  a  particular  war  cant  be  won,  either 
because  there  is  not  enough  power  or  be- 
cause winning  would  be  too  costly,  dlfflcnlt, 
and  time-consuming. 

On  the  second  level  people  spontaneously 
believe  or  are  persuaded  that  their  country 
shouldn't  win  the  war.  for  example,  because 
they  deem  the  war  to  be  immoral  or  because 
they  expect  that  victory  would  have  harmful 
effects. 
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On  the  tblrd  level  people  commit  them- 
aelves  to  ensure  that  the  VTir  won't  be  won. 
Those  people  c»n  be  found  In  all  walks  of 
me,  but  "active  defeatists"  operate  moat 
effectively  in  the  military,  the  vartous 
branches  of  goTernmant.  the  public  opinion 
media,  sensitive  posltlona  in  industry,  ftnd 
the  labor  ninvement.  The  active  deXeansta 
may  adopt  this  attitude  of  their  own  initia- 
tive: ir  90.  :hev  tend  to  Join  together  in 
action  groups.  Tliey  alao  may  be  recruited 
Into  action  groiips  that  already  exist.  Some 
active  defeatists  areloners. 

OurlDg  the  Huaso-Japanese  war  of  IWM/ 
1905.  defeatism  vaa  practiced  effectively  by 
the  liberal  and  socialist  parties  in  Ru»la. 
and  Japanese  suppon  to  the  defeatists  wa* 
not  lacking.  The  word  "dereatlsm"  was  coined 
by  Gregory  Alexinsky,  the  first  bolshevik 
deputy  to  the  Russian  Duma  (parliament) 
and  a  frtand  oX  Lenin's.  Alexlnsky  broke  with 
Lenlu  during  World  War  I  on  the  very  Issue 
of  defeatism  which  Lenin  was  practicing 
against  Russia;  Alexlnsky  believed  that  a 
German  victory  would  hurt  aoclallsm.  Alexln- 
Bky  used  tbe  word  "defeatism"  in  order  to 
expose  Lenin  after  tbe  latter  began  to  col- 
laborate with  the  Germans,  then  at  war  with 
Russia. 

The  German  practice  of  political  warfare 
bailed  upon  defeatism,  their  active  support  of 
Lenin,  and  Lenin's  acceptance  of  that  sup- 
port led  In  due  course  to  the  bolaheTlk  revo- 
lution of  1917 — tbe  very  even:  which  Is  the 
not -so-remote  root  of  our  current  world- 
wide troubles. 

Sote  that  the  German  govenunent  under 
Kaiser  WUhelm  XI  did  neither  desire  nor  ex- 
pec:  a  bolaheTlk  victory.  In  fact  they  opposed 
bolj^bevism.  and  so  did  the  German  social 
democrats.  But  both  helped  Lenin  because 
this  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  smart  tactical 
move  which  would  bring  peace  on  their  east- 
ern front.  The  maneuver  dtd  bring  "peace". 
tt  also  brought  rerolutlons.  even  In  Germany, 
and  It  set  up  in.  business  a  group  of  superior 
strateglsu  who  were  committed  to  the  Idea 
of  permanent  revolution  and  war.  It  was  tbe 
moat  effective  boomerang  and  the  most 
startling  self-defeat  of  modem  strategy. 

On  Uay  31.  1970.  Congreasman  McCloskey 
Inserted  In  the  Com^ettionA;  Record  (p. 
1S66I)  acommantazyonU^.  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  signed  by  i90  attorneys  from  San 
Pranclsco.  t  quote:  "Military  operations  can- 
not achieve  our  objectives  In  Vietnam.  Our 
experience  has  been  one  of  tragic  and  con- 
tinuous failure.  We  fall  to  win  a  military 
victory  ...  we  have  failed  to  negotiate  peac«- 
We  have  failed  to  eradicate  corruption  or  to 
butid  a  popular  and  democratic  government. 
We  have  failed  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  al- 
though we  originally  mtervened  for  this  very 
ptuTOse.  Instead  .  ,  .  wa  have  spread  .  .  .  de- 
struction up  and  down  thei^natlon.  from 
which  the  land  and  the  people  may  never 
recover  .  .  .  the  Indirect  damage  caused  by 
the  war.  on  a  world-wide  scale,  may  well  have 
more  permanent  Impact  .  .  .  We  have  come 
cloae  to  alienating  an  entire  generation  of 
young  people,  who  are  compelled  to  fight  tn 
a  war  which  most  regard  as  futUe,  If  not 
Immoral.** 

If  Vietnam  may  never  recover,  bow  can  the 
indirect  damage  hare  a  "more  permanent 
Impact?"  The  diagnosis  that  Vietnam  "may 
never  recover"  is  most  implausible,  since  the 
damage  caused  by  the  current  war  Is  no- 
where close  to  the  damage  suffered  hj  Ger- 
many. Japan,  and  tbe  USSR  during  World 
War  II,  by  the  Koreans  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  damage  suffered  by  north- 
cm  and  eastern  France  during  World  War  I 
Nor  do  casualties  even  approach  the  levels 
reached  In  some  countries  during  both  world 
wars.  According  to  Senator  Kennedy  who  in- 
veetlgated  the  problem  tboroughlj,  battle 
fatalltlea  of  South  Vietnamese  number  about 
800.000  people.  (CoA^essioaoi  Seoord.  May 
36.  p.  17073.)   nm  would  be  leas  than  3% 
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of  the  total  population  or  far  lesa  than  tbe 
losses  of  most  European  belligerents  In  two 
world  wars.  One  should  deplore  all  lose  of 
life  but  facte  must  be  reccgnised:  this  war 
is  far  leas  bloody  than  most  wars  In  history. 
Note  that  according  to  available  data,  one 
year  of  communist  land  reform,  namely  1956. 
ooet  tbe  lives  of  some  100.000  people.  In  other 
words,  in  conflict  with  the  co7nmuni,ita.  the 
aitemative  to  bloodjf  war  u  not  a  bloodless 
peace. 

The  commentary  ends  with  these  words: 
"What  we  can  do  and  should  do  Is  withdraw. 
■o  that  we  can  start  afresh.  Then  and  only 
then,  can  we  effectively  set  about  building 
a  secure  and  inhabitable  world".  This  la  a 
non-sequltur  and  little  more  than  a  wish- 
ful ooncluston  derived  from  the  assumption 
that  tbe  war  cannot  be  won.  Translated  into 
plain  Bigllah.  430  Callfomian  lawyers  seem 
to  believe  that  communist  vtctonea  would 
render  the  world  more  secure  and  inhabita- 
ble. We  can  rest  assured  that  most  of  these 
lawyers  would  re/use  to  sign  a  statement 
that  Is  phrased  In  these  words. 

The  assertion  that  the  war  Is  Inunoral  Is 
made  frequently  but  It  Is  rarely  followed  up 
by  reasoned  argument  beyond  pointing  out 
that  people  suffer  and  get  killed.  Since  this 
happens  in  every  war.  either  every  war,  on 
this  ground,  must  necessarily  be  Unmoral  or 
this  particular  argument  does  not  suffice  to 
show  that  the  Vietnam  oonfllct  is  immoral. 
I  find  It  rather  intcreatlng  that  the  moralists 
do  not  carry  their  thinking  further:  are  both, 
sldea  fighting  an  immoral  war?  They  didn't 
say  so.  If  we  are  fighting  an  Unmoral  war.  is 
the  commmunist  aggression  moral?  They 
d-'dn't  and  wouldn't  say  so.  Moet  of  them 
probably  agree  tti&t  Israel  Is  fighting  a  moral 
war.  If,  on  the  same  criteria.  South  Vietnam 
Is  fighting  a  moral  war — an  exclusively  de- 
fenstve  wax — why  are  we  Unmoral  In  sup- 
porting them? 

The  active  revolutionary  Is  different  from 
the  revolutionary  defeatists,  whom  Lenin 
added  to  the  German  roster  and  who  makes 
tt  his  goal  to  cause  defeat  In  the  expectation 
that  defeat  would  facilitate  tbe  revolution 
whlch'he  proposes  to  promote.  Lenin  was  an 
active  and  revolutionary  defeatist  because  he 
used  propaganda,  political  organization  and 
actirlty  as  well  as  military  subversion  to 
stimulate  defeat:  and  be  exploited  the  re- 
suljting  chaoa  to  bring  about  the  bolshevik 
resolution  Note  that  both  the  defeat  of 
Russia  and  the  bolshevik  revolution  were 
pushed  along  through  incessant  agitation 
and  defeatist  maneuvers  In  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  which  in  1917  was  functioning  In  lieu 
of  a  Russian  parliament.  The  late  Alexander 
Kerensky,  an  honest  and  wetl-meanlng  lib- 
eral person,  helped  the  process  by  crippling 
the  police,  instead  of  reforming  and- con- 
trolling it:  and  by  concealing  the  widespread 
treason  of  whose  existence  he  was  fully 
apprised. 

The  revolution  of  1918  throughout  Central 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  also  were  pre- 
conditioned by  military  disasters. 

However,  Lenin  was  a  revolutionary,  and 
he  was  no  peclflat.  Therefore,  U  be  had  Judged 
that  victory  rather  thai}  defeat  would  help 
him  make  bis  revolution,  he  would  have 
pursued  victory. 

In  1010.  for  example.  Lenin  did  not  merely 
favor  the  defeat  of  Russia  but  he  also  favored 
the  defeat  of  Oermanjr,  Prance.  Britain,  and 
of  everybody  else.  Be  toerel;  assigned  the 
highest  priority  to  the  defeat  of  his  own 
country.  Tbe  modem  communist  no  longer 
is  a  "pan -defeat  1st"  a*  was  Lenin  In  1910.  All 
modem  communists,  of  course,  are  opposed 
to  the  defeat  of  military  forces  under  com- 
munist control.  Their  "pacifism"  is  highly 
selective  and  unilateral.  For  tbe  purpose  of 
advancing  the  revolutionary  cause,  they 
/OVDT  and  work  toviard  the  victory  of  the 
oommualft-Ied  armies. 

In  the  case  under  dlecusslon.  the  oommu- 
nists    record    cammuniMt    victory    as    their 
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higfiest  prionty  objective.  Obviously,  the  VB. 
armed  forces  cannot  be  defeated  in  a  military 
sens  In  Indochina.  There  won't  be  any  battles 
In  which  American  divisions  are  being  de- 
stroyed. Hence  tn  this  case  tictory  for  the 
communist*  means  selsure  of  territory.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  dr.feat  of  the 
V.S.  taould  be  predominantly  moral  and  po- 
litical; and  It  would  affect  the  oobeatoD, 
morale,  and  usabUity  of  the  American  armed 
forces. 

The  bolsheviks  Improved  the  German 
schedule  of  defeatism  by  adding  the  revolu- 
tionary defeatists:  they  alao  added  united 
front  tactics.  Those  tactics  are  usable  in  war 
and  non-war  sltuaaons  but  experience  show 
that  war  and  opposition  to  war  create  the 
c^tlmal  conditions  for  the  establishment  of 
brood,  active,  and  excited  united  fronts. 

The  communists  need  broad-based  Eupport 
If  they  are  to  succeed.  Yet  they  cannot  get 
such  support  because  people  do  not  Uke  com- 
munism. Hence  the  oommunists  figure  that 
they  need  ( 11  a  hard  core  of  party  activists. 
(3)  a  large  number  of  sympathizers  whose 
function  It  Is  to  create  a  favorable  mood,  and 
(3>  the  "neutralization"  of  the  "masses"  tn 
the  sense  that  the  people  will  not  resist  com- 
munist actlvitles- 

The  hard  core  group  must  be  steeled  tn 
"struggle".  Lssues  of  war  and  peace  Involve 
the  fiercest  poliucal  contests  in  most  soci- 
eties, hence  a  fight  tike  the  present  one  la 
most  useful  to  the  communist  hard  core.  Ita 
growth,  and  Its  operations. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  the  communists  to  get 
large  numbers  of  sympathisers  on  any  of  the 
staple  Issues  of  the  doctrine,  e.g.  clas 
struggle,  expropriation,  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  etc  The  cry  for  peace  has  been 
the  only  one  to  arouse  pluralities  and  majori- 
ties. Accordingly,  the  CP  mle  Is  that  the 
comrades.  In  an  -overt  and  covert  way,  should 
assume  leadership  over  or,  if  that  Is  Impoe* 
Bible,  infiltrate,  and  Influence  the  "peace 
movement". 

Tbe  Idea  la  to  transform  peace  movements 
Into  united  fronts.  The  concept  of  tbe  imlted 
front  Is  to  tie  non-coramunlats.  even  antl- 
communlsta.  to  the  pledptpers  of  the  CP, 
and  thus  make  It  poaelble  for  the  party  to 
direct  large  numbers  of  people.  This  tie  la 
created  through  one  idea  only.  Yet  since  con- 
siderable emotion  is  attached  to  the  Idea  of 
ending  war,  the  peace  program  takes  prece- 
dence and  submerges  dLtagreements  about 
the  rest  of  tbe  Idea  and  Iss^ie  palette.  More- 
over. tboM  who  favor  peace  find  that 
they  agree  with  the  communists  on  their 
priority  coounltment.  hence  they  tend  to 
conclude  that — maybe — the  communists  and 
their  program  are  not  that  bad,  after  all. 

In  Influencing  or  guiding  the  "peace  move- 
ment" the  communists  also  adhere  to  the 
Leninist  tactic  of  putting  forth  to  nca- 
communlfits  only  "partial  demands'*  and 
"minimal  programs" — those  proposals  which 
appear  most  plausible  tn  a  g^ven  situation.* 
Whenever  advisable,  the  "partial  demands" 
are  carefully  Insulated  from  the  total  com- 
munist program.  Moreover,  to  make  them 
most  acceptable  those  de&ands  usually  are 
couched  tn  Aeeoplon  language. 

Tbe  united  front  is  the  only  political 
taottc  avaliabis  to  tbe  communists  to  create 
for  themselves  a  maas  following  and  influ- 
ence natloaial  policy. 

As  the  communists  achieve  strong  im- 
paot.  they  aim  to  neutraliae  their  oppoaenta. 
They  alwaja  try  to  create  the  impreaalaiL 
that  resistance  to  communism  is  beoomlng 
hope  less. 

United  front  uctlcs  provide  an  amplify- 
ing effect  to  communist  propaganda,  they 
facilitate  the  building  up  of  front  orga- 
nlaatlons,  thay  activate  CP  recruiting,  and 
they  ease  tbe  difficulties  of  Infiltration.  AU 
this  reaulta  in  severe  handicaps  for  defenas 
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policies.  Including  deterrence  and  contain- 
ment. 

The  oommimlsta  try  to  c&pltallse  on  all 
movements  regardless  of  whether  those  pro- 
po6e  policies  which  ore  beneficial  or  harm- 
ful to  OJS.  Interests.  The  fact  that  commu- 
nists support  a  poUcy  of  peace  does  not 
mean  that  this  policy  is  wrong:  It  might  Just 
aa  well  be  right.  But  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
promoters  of  any  communist -supported 
policy  to  separate  themselves  sharply  from 
the  communists  and  to  Identify  those  points 
where  objectives  diverge.  Cloae  analysis 
would  show  to  any  patriot  and  non-commu- 
nist that  while  he  advocates  peace  to  help 
tbe  United  Sutea.  the  communists  advocate 
"peace"  to  advance  communism  and  harm 
the  United  States.  Once  this  Is  understood, 
policies  furthering  national  mterest  can  he 
sorted  out  from  those  provoking  national 
ruin. 

The  conununlsts  have  excellent  chances  to 
make  united  front  tactics  prevail  as  long  as 
an  losue  like  war  or  peace  U  argued  in  a 
cloud  of  passionate  emotionalism.  A  rational 
debate,  by  iteelf,  would  aigniflcanUy  lower 
American  vulnerablUty  to  commimlst  psy- 
cbologloal  warfare. 

1  have  full  coufldence  in  American 
common  sense.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
tbe  successes  of  communist  psychological 
warfare  are  visible.  And  I  must  warn  that  a 
fateful  alUft  in  U.3.  policy  cannot  be  dls- 
cus.'sed  rationally  if  the  decision-makers  are 
not  cognizant  of  the  relevant  enemy  tactics. 
If  those  tactlC3  are  ignored  altogether,  then 
the  enemy  already  has  gained  much  of  the 
Influence  he  Is  seeking. 

A  Free  World  defeat  in  Indochina  would 
have  many  aspects,  foreign  and  domestic.  Its 
primary  moaning  could  be  that  tbe  weary 
Trojans  of  the  New  World  would  pull  the 
wooden  horse  into  the  bastion  of  America 
and  enable  the  enemy  to  cross  tbe  Pacific 
and  Atlantic,  not  In  shlpe  or  planes,  but  on 
the  waves  of  the  brain. 

American  defeatism  has  been  nourished  by 
the  slogan  that  we  cannot  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Our  objective  is  to  stop  aggression. 
If  we  are  imable  to  attaUi  this  objective  In 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  would 
be  able  to  attain  It  elsewhere  and  under  more 
difficult  conditions.  But  If  we  can't  stop 
aggression,  there  will  be  incessant  war — or 
we  must  get  ready  to  surrender.  Is  ttiat  what 
we  want? 

Sooner  or  later  this  country  will  free  Itself 
from  the  captivity  of  defeatism  The  task  of 
Congress,  it  seems  to  me,  la  to  ensure  that 
tbe  oosts  of  our  defeatist  disorder  remain 
intnlDuJ. 

But  at  this  hour  of  our  history  the  supreme 
task  of  Congrees  Is  to  lead  the  ns^on  In  Its 
liberation  from  mental  enalavaoMBt. 
roonrOTS 

'Jerry  Bubio  puts  it  this  wmj:  "Oive  xm  «i 
Inch — and  we'U  take  a  mile.  Satlary  oar  d^ 
mands  and  we  get  13  mors."  In  view  of  this 
tactic  and  tbe  communist  notion  of  "Inoss 
aant  struggle",  giving  in  to  demands  does  not 
pasBlfy  the  revolutionaries.  The  b(^>e  that  by 
st<9pUig  the  war  we  would  end  unrest  In  the 
United  States  Is  entirely  unreal:  communist 
organlxera  will  continue  to  Instigate  trouble 
and  may  be  able,  because  of  an  American  de- 
feat, to  fasten  their  pace. 


TELEVISION  AND  THE  ft£ASS  SLICKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  22.  J9T0 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber n.  1970,  pAge  31405  Of  the  Corgkcs- 
BioNAL  BxcoRD.  I  had  extended  remarks 
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on  "The  Free  Press"  to  include  an  analyt 
leal  report  covering  the  newspaper  In- 
dustry by  the  celebrated  Journalist  and 
lecturer.  Mr.  Gary  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen  has  now  followed  that 
knowledgeable  report  with  a  like  factual. 
documented  and  Interpretive  analysis  of 
televLston  and  the  slick  paper  magazines. 

Many  American  people  behold  to  that 
ancient  maxim  that  the  "policies  of  the 
king  are  those  of  his  creditors."  For  cer- 
tain. Mr.  Allen's  research  Into  the  owner- 
ship and  finance  of  the  organs  of  com- 
munication is  so  revealing  that  it  con- 
stitutes must  readmg  for  everyone  con- 
cerned about  why  today's  news  is  so  one 
sided  and  distorted. 

I  submit  Mr.  Allen's  article.  "Tele- 
slick,"  which  appears  in  the  October  1970 
edition  of  American  Opinion,  Belmont, 
Mass..  to  follow  my  remarks: 

TkLSSUCK — TXI.KVISIOI1I   AND  THE  MASS  SUCK£ 

(Eorroa's  Not*. — Gary  Allen,  a  graduate 
of  Stanford  University  and  one  of  the  Q^ 
tton'a  top  authorities  on  civil  turmoU  and 
tbe  New  Left,  is  author  of  Communist  Bero- 
lutlon  In  The  Streets — a  highly  praised  sad 
definitive  voliune  on  revoltxtlonary  tsetts 
and  strategies,  published  by  Western  Tslanils. 
Mr.  Allen,  a  former  instructor  at  both  bl^ 
tory  and  English,  is  active  in  antl-Ooaima- 
cost  and  other  humanitarian  catiass.  How  a 
film  writer,  author,  and  Journalist,  be  is  a 
Contributing  Bdltor  to  Amsriran  Optntoo. 
Gary  Allen  is  also  natlonsily  oslsbratsd  «■ 
a  lecturer.) 

"Communlcatlosi  is  power."  proclaimed 
Chairman .  He  was  talking  about  tele- 
vision, upon  which  the  great  masses  of  Amer- 
icans rely  so  hsavly  for  their  hard  news.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  such  news  is  both  dis- 
torted and  limited.  As  Dean  Burch,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Oonununlcatlons  Commlsdon, 
declared  on  July  30.  1070:  "Tbe  entire  con- 
tsnts  of  a  typical  TV  evening  news  show 
would  take  only  three  columns  in  a  newa- 
papsr." 

Kpsu  so,  telsTislon  in  America  has  become 
abnost  as  influential  as  the  schools  and 
Oburchea  in  creating  public  opinion.  There 
az«  in  the  tJnlted  States  an  estimated  fi7J!i 
iwuit^w*  homes  with  television,  and  some- 
vtksre  between  iO  and  60  million  Americans 
watch  tslerlslon  network  news  each  night. 

Ttie  Ideological  slant  of  television  "news 
and  oommentary"  baa  recently  produced 
mnob  Indignant  oommment.  But  months  be- 
(on  Bplro  Agnew  became  a  bouaehold  word 
by  risoutlng  at  the  thunder  of  television's 
surf,  a  number  of  media  newsmen  tiad  al- 
ready complained  to  TV  Guide's  Bdlth  Efron 
about  tbe  Leftist  bent  of  their  comrades.  As 
Fred  Freed  of  N3.C.  News  put  It'. 

"This  generation  of  newsmen  la  a  product 
of  tbe  New  Deal.  These  beliefs  that  were 
sacred  to  the  New  Deal  arc  the  beliefs  that 
news  has  grown  on.  This  Ls  true  of  the  net- 
works, of  Newsweek,  of  the  New  York  Tim^. 
of  aU  media.  Men  of  like  mind  are  in  tbe 
news.  It's  provincial.  T^e  blue-  and  whlte- 
ooUar  people  who  are  tn  revolt  now  do  have 
cause  for  complaint  against  us.  We've  Ig- 
nored their  point  of  view.  It's  bad  to  pretend 
they  don't  exist.  We  did  this  becsuse  ^e  tend 
to  t>e  upper-mid  die -claae  liberals.  .  .  ." 

BUI  Leonard  of  C3jS.  says  Uiafr^levtsion 
newsmen  are  not  only  "Ube^s,"  but  they 
are  bad  reporurs.  Speaking  of  bis  TV  news 
colleagues,  Leonard  notes: 

"Most  reporting  is  lousy.  It's  lousy  l>ecause 
people  are  lazy,  because  people  don't  think 
ahead,  because  they  approach  things  in  rote 
ways.  We  have  these  kinds  of  reporters  here, 
unfortunately.  The  worst  problem  of  all  is 
tbe  reporter  wbo  doesn't  aak  the  next  ques- 
tion— the  cheap,  lousy  r^portsr  wholl  quote 
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an  attack  but  doesn't  go  to  the  other  Elde  t»e- 
caune  the  answer  might  kill  bis  stocy. . . ." 

The  severest  crtUclsm  of  television's  Lsftisi 
bias  came  from  one  of  tbe  le*st-expectad 
sources,  AJB.C.  anchorman  Howard  K-  Smith. 
Mr.  ttnlth,  wbo  deeczlbea  himself  a«  "left  of 
center"  and  a  "semi -socialist,"  Is  well  re- 
membered as  the  commentator  wbo  brouglkt 
Soviet  spy  Alger  Hiss  onto  nationwide  TV  to 
discuss  "The  PoUtlcal  Death  Of  Bdchard 
Nixon."  Just  what  motivated  Smith  to  be- 
come the  Joe  Valachl  of  the  television  In- 
dustry, we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Tbe  in- 
ference in  his  confosBlon.  published  in  TV 
Guide  »  for  February  38,  1070,  la  that  while 
he  U  himself  a  "Liberal,"  he  is  not  Uke  some 
of  bis  ooUeagues  an  an tl -American.  Inter- 
viewer Bdltti  Kron  writes  of  Smith : 

"He  is  generally  in  disagreement  with  po- 
litical Oooserratlvee  on  virtually  everything. 
^^<<,  for  tlwt  matter,  he  finds  it  psychologt- 
OkUj  esslar  to  defend  TV  news  departments 
*»t^n  to  cortticlse  them.  But  on  this  Issue  of 
■ntl-Amancan.  pro- New-Left  bias  in  tbe 
network  news  departments,  his  observaUons 
are  Identical  to  thoee  coming  from  the  right. 
••  'Many  of  my  colleagues.'  Smith  says,  "have 
the  depth  of  a  saucer.  They  cUng  to  the 
tag.  "Llberar'  that  (?rew  popular  In  the  time 
of  Pranklin  Roosevelt,  even  though  they've 
forgotten  its  content.  They've  really  forgot- 
ten it.  They  dont  know  vphat  "liberal"  and 
■'conservative"  mean  any  more!  They're  for- 
gotten It  because  the  llt>eral  cause  has  tri- 
umphed. Once  it  was  hard  to  be  ^  liberal. 
Today  Its  "in."  Tbe  ex- underdogs,  tbe  ex- 
outcasts,  the  ex-rebels  are  satisfied  bourgeois 
today,  who  pay  »160  a  plate  at  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  dinners.  They  dont  know 
what  they  stand  for  any  more,  and  they're 
hunting  for  a  new  voice  to  give  them  new 
bearings.' 

'-The  search  for  a  new  voice,"  he  says,  has 
catapulted  such  men  into  the  arms  of  the 
New  Left.  They  want  to  cling  to  tbe  label 
"liberal."  and  they  cling  to  those  wbo  seem 
strong— namely,  the  New  Left.  The  New  l<ft 
shouU  Uradea.  rather  than  offering  reasoned 
arguments.  People  bow  down  to  them,  so  they 
have  come  to  seem  strong,  to  seem  sure  of 
themselves.  As  a  result,  there's  a  gravitation 
to  them  by  the  liberals  who  are  not  sure  of 
themselves.  This  has  given  the  New  Left 
grave  power  over  the  old  Left."  It  Is  this  New 
Left  'power'  over  many  of  the  Nation's  lib- 
eral reporters,  be  says,  that  underUes  an  antl- 
Amerlcan  and  pro-radical  bias  in  netwocK 
coverage. . . ." 

The  remarkable  Mr.  Smith  went  so  far 
as  to  confirm  that  the  term  "effete  snobs." 
applied  to  television  newsmen  by  the  Vice 
President,  fits  media  reporters  like  a  pink 
glove.  The  self- proclaimed  sopblsUcates  of 
network  nevrs  are.  he  said,  seriously  self-de- 
luded about  tbe  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munists. Howard  Smith  explains: 

"Some  t  newsmen  and  commentatocsl  have 
gone  overboard  in  a  wish  to  believe  that  our 
opponent  has  eiduilvely  peaceful  alms,  and 
that  there  Is  no  need  for  armaments  and 
national  security.  The  danger  of  Ruaelan  ag- 
gression is  unreal  to  many  of  them,  although 
some  have  l»egun  to  rethink  since  the  Inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia.  But  there  is  a  kind 
of  basic  bias  in  the  itft-wlng  soul  that  gives 
the  Russians  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  doubt." 

Tbe  Leftist  bigotry  of  ths  networks  Is  not 
unappreciated  by  the  Communists.  In  his  In- 
credible book,  f>o  It!  published  by  the  BMab- 
Ushment  firm  of  Simon  and  Schuster,  self- 
proclaimed  Cooimunlat  Jerry  Butxln  wrttss 
that  "every  revolution  needs  a  color  TV."  Be 
cites  Walter  Cronklte  trf  C.B.S.  News  aa  "the 
S.0.8.'s  best  organlaer,"  and  goes  on  to  cheer 
about  the  way  Cronkilte  "brings  out  the  map 
of  the  VJ&.  with  circles  around  the  campuses 
that  blew  up  today."  Bubln  caills  tbsse  tbe 
-batUe   reports."   He   notes   that  "the   fin* 
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'Student  demonstratloo*  Oaahed  ftcroae  the 
TV  tubw  ot  ttae  nutloD  as  a  myth  In  1904. 
That  year  the  first  generation  being  raised 
from  birth  on  TV  waa  9.  10.  and  11  years  old. 
'First  chance  I  get.'  ttiey  thought.  *I  wanna 
do  that  too,"  The  Orst  chance  tbey  got  waa 
when  tbey  got  to  Junior  Ugh  and  high 
BCbool  five  years  later — 1960  f  And  that  waa 
the  year  America's  Junior  high  and  high 
MbooU  exploded  I  ...  TV  la  raising  genera- 
UosM  or  Uds  wbo  want  to  grow  up  and  be- 
come demonstrators." 

Jerry  Rubin  caUa  televlslom  news  "a  com- 
mercial for  the  revolution."  And,  be  knows 
what  he  u  taimng  about. 

Alan  Dole  Is  a  well-known  singer  and  tete- 
vtaLOQ  entertainer  wbo  had  recently  beocoie 
&  newspaper  columoiat  and  television  critic 
In  New  York.  He  noted  in  a  ircent  column 
that  the  TV  networks  are  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine "engaged  In  psychological  vrartarb 
agMlnst  the  Amerlcvi  people."  Alan  Dale  says 
Ui«  natworks  "are  waging  the  greatest  ad- 
venlBtng  campaign  In  history — selling  the 
propaganda  of  the  Left  to  our  children."  Mr. 
Dale  lays  tt  on  the  line: 

"You  believe  that  ootumunl&m  cannot  co- 
exist with  free  naUrms.  The  philosophy  and 
doctrine  ^at  Is  communism  tells  you  that; 
the  communist  conquests  and  enslavement 
ot  the  p^oplea  of  28  nations  tell  you  that: 
the  communist  leaders  tell  you  that.  But  the 
voices  of  TV  say  there  Ls  nothing  to  fear  frocn 
communism.  Your  children  buy  It! 

"Yofu  believe  that  Revolution  must  be  re- 
sisted by  loyuUsts.  and  that  treason  Is  pun- 
ishable by  death.  But  the  voices  of  TV  say 
treason  Is  an  American  tradition  called  "dls- 
lent"  and  America  was  founded  on  Revolu- 
tion. The  voices  of  TV  compare  Americans 
with  the  British  of  1778.  You  think  that's 
Insane,  but  your  children  buy  It! 

"You  believe  that  only  crimmals  'shoot  It 
out'  with  the  police.  But  the  voices  of  TV  say 
that  certain  groups  are  Justified  to  shoot  It 
out  with  the  police  These  groups  wear  uni- 
forms and  have  thetr  own  'minister  of  de- 
fense' wtthiQ  our  own  nation.  You  believe 
only  a  sucker  would  fall  for  that  trick  twice  in 
30  years.  But  the  voices  of  TV  say  that  the 
poUce  should  be  Investigated  for  participat- 
ing in  such  a  shoot  out.  Your  children  buy  It! 
"You  know  drugs  have  t>een  around  since 
you  con  remember,  so  you  believe  that  it  is 
the  climate  of  permissiveness  and  mdoctrlna- 
tlon  that  is  now  turning  on  a  generation,  in- 
cluding your  own  children.  But  the  voices  of 
TV  say  that  If  you  can  drink,  the  kids  con 
turn  on.  Your  children  buy  It  I 

"You  beUeve  that  Ln  a  nuclear  age  we  need 
defense  against  nuclear  attack — that  such 
defense  has  probably  prevented  World  War 
in.  The  voices  of  TV  say  America  should  for- 
get about  missiles  and  defense.  Tour  chlt- 
<iirji  buy  Itl  . 

"You  believe  t^t  eoclnUam  and  a  'one- 
world  order'  mean  the  end  of  mdivlduollty 
and  freedom.  You  beUeve  that  a  'one-world 
orrler'  imder  socialism  Is  the  consummate 
dre&m  of  the  communists.  Your  dictionary 
tells  you  that  is  correct.  But  the  voices  of  TV 
say  Boclolltxn  and  a  'one-world  order'  wlU  be 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  Your  children  buy 
It!" 

IT  there  is  a  fault  tn  Alan  Dale's  analysis. 
It  is  that  be  underrates  the  vulnerability  of 
adult  viewers.  Many  of  them  also  buy  the 
propaganda  line.  Most  would  not  recognize 
a  Communist  plot  If  you  showed  them  the 
grave  of  Ksrl  Marx.  The  media  sell  Marxists 
to  the  public  OS  innocent  and  idealistic  re- 
formers, even  as  they  depict  Conservative 
antl-Commutsts  as  dlaboUcoI  conspirators. 

The  Vietnam  War.  for  example,  would  have 
been  forced  to  a  successful  conciuElon  five 
years  ago  had  the  networiu  presented  their 
audience  of  over  40  mllUon  Americans  with 
the  truth  about  the  situation.  Instead,  they 
have  propagandised  for  the  Vletnlks.  Marx- 
ists, and  Communlsu.*  One  remembers  that 
during    World    War   n    the    media    devoted 
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themselves  to  creating  heroes  out  of  every 
military  figure  from  O.I.  Joe  to  our  generals 
and  admirals.  But  tbey  would  have  us  believe 
there  are  no  heroes  in  Vietnam.  Every  mis- 
take, every-  posfiible  situation  in  which  our 
mlUt&ry  or  our  ullles  can  be  made  to  look 
low,  incompetent,  or  corrupt  Is  magnified  a 
hundredfold.  Howard  K.  Smith  cites  one  ex- 
ample of  the  thousands  available: 

"Tlie  networks  have  never  given  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  war.  For  example:  that 
terrible  siege  of  Khe  3anh  went  on  for  five 
weeks  before  newsmen  revealed  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  fighting  at  our  sides. 
and  that  they  hod  higher  casualties.  And 
the  Vletcong'e  casualties  were  100  ttmee  ours. 
But  we  never  told  that.  We  Just  showed 
pictures  day  after  day  of  Americans  getting 
the  hell  kicked  out  of  them.  That  was  enough 
to  break  America  apart:  TtiAt*!  also  what  It 
did." 

And  what  applies  to  Vietnam  applies  to 
every  other  serious  problem  faced  by  our  na- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  Vice  President 
A^new's  attack  on  the  media  wa£  received 
wltb  enthusiasm  by  so  many  Americans.  He 
dared  to  tell  the  truth — that  the  country  Is 
being  psychologically  sabotaged  from  within. 
What  seems  to  have  caused  the  most  frensy 
among  the  media,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  President  indicated  the  slanting  of 
the  news  is  conspiratorial  in  nature.  He 
spoke  of  a  "tiny,  enclooed  fraternity  of  prlv- 
Ueged  men  in  New  Tork  and  Washington, 
whose  power  Is  absolute."  As  Mr.  Agnew  ob- 
served: 

"Tbey  decide  what  40  to  60  million  Amer- 
icans will  leom  of  the  day's  events  in  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

"We  cannot  measure  this  power  and  in- 
fluence by  traditional  democratic  standards 
for  these  men  can  create  national  issues 
overnight.  Tbey  con  make  or  break — by  their 
coverage  and  commmentary — a  moratorium 
on  the  war.  They  can  elevate  men  from  local 
obscurity  to  national  prominence  within  a 
week.  They  can  reward  some  politicians  with 
national  exposure  and  ignore  others.  For 
millions  of  Americans,  the  network  reporter 
who  covers  a  continuing  issue  like  ABM 
or  civil  rights,  becomes  In  efTect  the  presid- 
ing Judge  tn  a  national  trial  by  Jury." 

The  Vice  President  tben  wondered  aloud 
•'whether  a  form  of  oenoorahlp  already  exists 
when  the  news  that  40  mllUon  Americans 
receive  each  night  ...  Is  filtered  through  a 
handful  of  commentators  wbo  admit  io  their 
own  set  of  biases."  It  was  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion so  obvious  that  many  wondered  why 
they  had  never  heard  tt  asked  before.  Theo- 
dore H.  White,  himself  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablishment's Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
commenta: 

"The  increasing  concentration  of  the  cul- 
tural pattern  of  the  U.S.  Is  In  fewer  hands. 
Tou  can  take  a  compass  with  a  one-mtle  ra- 
dius and  put  It  down  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  51st  Street  in  Manhattan  and 
you  have  control  of  96%  of  the  entire  opin- 
ion-and-lnfluence-maklnn  In  the  U.S." 

All  of  which  raises  the  question  of  who 
owns  and  controls  the  opinion  makers— ee- 
lectlng  the  membership  of  that  liuie  fra- 
ternity of  "electronic  Journalists"  which 
controls  what  40  million  Americans  will  or 
will  not  know  about  the  day's  news?  It  Is  a 
question  worthy  of  inveaugatlon. 
copmoL  or  ess. 
At  the  apex  of  the  networks  stands  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The  gargan- 
tuan C3.S.  network  consists  of  wholly 
owned  television  outlets  In  New  York.  Los 
Angelee.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  and  St 
Louis  plus  over  two  hundred  affiliate  sta- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  continental 
United  States.  The  network  also  owns  radio 
outlets  in  a  number  of  key  cities  and  has 
355  affiliated  radio  stations. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and  key  man  at 
O.B.S.  is  William  S.  Paley.  Mr.  Foley  Is  the 
son  of  Samual  and  Gold  Pallnsky.  who  Im- 
migrated to  America  from  Russia  before  the 
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turn  of  the  centtiry.  Sam  Paley  became  a 
wealthy  cigar  manufacturer.  As  he  did  not 
want  his  son  in  the  cigar  business  he  ar- 
ranged purchase  of  fifty  percent  of  C.B.S. 
from  Paromotint  for  95  million.  The  year 
was  1938.  and  WUUam  Paley  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  system  had  only  twenty  radio 
stations  when  young  Paley  took  control.  He 
was  Interested  In  social  causes  and  saw  great 
potential  In  radio  for  furthering  them. 

Another  group  interested  in  "social  causes," 
the  international  banking  firm  of  Leh- 
man Brothers,  a  satellite  of  the  worldwide 
Rothschild  Investment  network,  also  became 
a  major  investor  in  CBS.  Paley  and  his 
brother-ln-Iaw.  Dr.  Leon  Levy,  are  however, 
the  largest  CBS.  stockholders. 

During  World  War  n.  William  Foley  was 
able  to  develop  bu  propaganda  theories  oa 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Psychological  Warfare 
Division  on  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  Gen- 
eral Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Alter  V-E  Day 
he  was  Deputy  Chief  of  Information  Con- 
trol In  Germany.  So  far  Is  be  to  the  Left 
that  he  received  the  order  of  Polonia  Hettl- 
tuta  from  Communist  Poland. 

Foley  Is  an  important  member  of  what 
Is  called  the  American  Establishment.  A  de- 
vout internationalist,  he  Is  on  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  U.S.  Commltiee  for  UJ*.  Day. 
He  serves  on  the  racial  Ford  Foundation's 
Fund  for  Resources  for  the  Future.  Mr.  Foley 
Is  also  listed  tn  the  Hearings  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations  as  "one  of  those 
to  be  Invited  to  opproprlate  small  dinners" 
held  by  the  I  P.R.'s  Edward  C.  Carter  to 
arrange  a  pro-Maoist  policy  for  Amerlco.  The 
1.PJI.  was  0  subsidiary  of  tbe  Cotmcll  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  Paley  Is  a  mem- 
ber, and  was  primarily  responsible  for  deliv- 
ering China  to  the  Communists.  The  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has  noted 
of  It: 

"The  Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons  (IPR) 
has  been  considered  by  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  by  Soviet  officials  as  an 
instrument  of  Communist  policy,  propa- 
ganda, and  military  intelligence 

"The  IPR  disseminated  and  sought  to 
popularize  false  information  originating 
from  Soviet  and  Communist  sources. 

"Memt}ers  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  who  controlled  IPR  were 
either  Communists  or  pro-Communist. 

"The  IPR  was  a  vehicle  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  orientate  American  for  eostera 
policies  toward  CommunUt  objectives  " 

Not  surprisingly,  the  C.B.S.  Foundation 
has  been  a  major  financial  donor  to  th« 
CJJl.  monolith  through  which  the  IPR. 
was  spawned.  Mr.  Paley  la  reputed  to  be  verj 
generous  to  radical  causes.  Despite  tbe  fact 
that  his  parents  come  from  Russia.  Foley  Is 
a  member  of  The  Pilgrim  Society,  some- 
times called  the  world's  most  secret  orga- 
nisation, which  bos  as  Its  goal  the  reuniting 
of  England  and  America. 

Current  BiOffraptij/  says  of  William  S.  Paley 
that  "CBS  policy  continues  to  reflect  hia 
own  personoUty.  principles  and  taste."  From 
his  involvement  with  tbe  CTR..  the  Pil- 
grims, the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  U.N. 
Day  Committee,  one  must  assume  that  the 
views  of  the  corps  of  Leftist  reporters  at 
C.B.S.  ore  Indeed  an  extension  of  those  of 
Its  Chairman  of  the  Board.  And  those  radi- 
cal views  reach  into  the  homes  of  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans  every  night. 

The  president  of  CBS  Is  Dr.  Frank  Stan- 
ton, whose  PhD-  m  psychology  Is  from  Ohio 
State.  He  became  president  of  the  network 
at  tbirty-elgbt  when  WiUlam  Paley  moved 
upstairs.  Under  the  Poley-Stanton  team, 
team,  C3.S.  has  t>ecome  tbe  largest  adver- 
tising and  communication  medium  In  tha 
world. 

Stanton  Is.  like  Foley,  a  "Umouolne  Left- 
ist." He  Is  a  long-time  member  of  the  CJJi. 
and  bos  been  chairman  of  the  Rand  Corpo- 
ration, a  highly  secretive  thlnk-tonk  whose 
Orwelllan  radicalism   has   periodically   pro- 
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duced  intematiohal  scandals.  He  also  servos 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  and 
Is  o  trustee  and  on  tbe  executive  committee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as  well  as  a 
director  of  the  William  S.  Foley  Foxmdatlon 
(where  Foley  hides  some  of  the  enormous 
profits  be  makes  from  preaching  socialism) . 
Dr.  Stonton  is  also  a  director  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  headed  by  the  notorlotu  Left- 
ist, Najeeb  Halaby:  Is  a  trustee  and  former 
chairman  of  the  radical  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences;  and.  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Conmilttec  on  Infomxation. 

According  to  Zygmund  Dobbs,  perhaps  the 
world's  foremost  expert  on  the  Foblon  So- 
cialist movement.  'Frank  Stanton  has  been 
a  Fablon  ooclallst  oil  of  his  adult  life."  He 
bos,  for  example,  been  active  with  the  Toml- 
ment  Institute  i  formerly  the  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science)  In  New  York  City.  The 
Rand  School  baa  for  decades  been  notorious 
OS  o  training  ground  for  Marxist  revolution- 
aries of  every  .stripe. 

Columnist  Sarah  McCIendon  bos  noted 
that  Prank  Stanton  Ifi  a  close  friend  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  In  1964.  while  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  was  seeking  the  Presidency,  Stan- 
ton addressed  the  National  Broadcast  Edi- 
torial Conference,  declaring  that  TV  net- 
works ought  to  take  sides  in  political  con- 
troversies. He  demanded  they  commence  o 
continuing  editorial  crusade  to  Implement 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1&64.  and  suggested 
thot  CBB.  might  fortnoUy  endoroe  particu- 
lar Congressional  and  Oubernatorlal  can- 
didates. 

The  power  ond  Influence  of  C.B.S.  rongoe 
for  beyond  its  television  and  radio  networks. 
From  Its  original  base  In  broadcasting,  it  has 
exponded  Into  theatrical  motion  pictures  and 
film  syndlcotlon.  direct  marketing  services. 
the  manufacture  of  guitars  and  drums,  pub- 
lishing: educational  services,  materials,  and 
systems;  reeeorch  and  development  for  in- 
dustry, the  military,  ond  space  technology; 
and.  It  even  owns  the  New  York  Yankees. 

The  Columbia  Broodcostlng  System  Is,  In 
fact,  the  world's  leading  producer  of  pho- 
nograph records  through  lis  Columbia  and 
Epic  labels.  Employing  extensive  full-page 
advertisements  In  "underground"  newspapers 
around  the  country,  the  C.B.S.  recording 
firms  keep  many  of  these  revolutionary  sheets 
afloat.  Holt,  Rlnebort  ond  Winston,  o  wholly- 
owned  C3B.  susidlory,  la  one  of  the  no- 
tion's largest  producers  of  textbooks  and  o 
major  publisher  of  contemporory  "litera- 
ture." C3.S.  is  also  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  films  produced  especially  for  tele- 
vision. It  has  broadcast  or  record  producing 
fooUlttes  in  Sweden.  Australia.  Switoerlond, 
Hollond.  Germany.  Israel.  Belgium,  Costa 
Rloo.  Mexico,  Brozll,  Canada.  England.  Aus- 
tria, Fronce.  Italy,  Jopon.  Argentina,  and 
Columbia.  Foley's  firm  owns  thirteen  sub- 
oLdlory  corporations  within  tbe  United  States 
and  sixty-six  corporations  abroad. 

WhUe  C3B.  was  originally  backed  by  the 
International  bonking  firm  of  Lehman 
'  Brothers,  it  now  seems  to  hove  a  lot  of  Horrl- 
mon  money  tiehlnd  it.  W.  Averell  Horrlmon 
(CJJl.)  received  numerous  concessions  from 
the  Soviets  during  tbe  Twenties  to  develop 
the  mineral  resourecs  of  Communist  Russia.* 
His  father  had  worked  closely  with  Jacob 
Bchlff  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Company,  one  of  the 
chief  financiers  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917.  Among  tbe  directors  of  CBS.  IB  Robert 
Lovett  of  the  Horrlmon  Bonk,  and  severol 
others  ore  closely  ollled  with  the  Rocke- 
fellers.* 

COHTSOL    OP    N.B.C. 

The  Avis  of  network  television  Is  the  No- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  o  subsidiary 
of  tbe  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  (An- 
other subsidiary,  coincidental! y.  Hertx  Auto 
Rentals.)  In  the  N.B.C.  constellation  ore  307 
television  stations  ond  319  radl6  outlets. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Until  his  recent  retirement  the  head  man 
at  Radio  Corporation  land  therefore  at 
N3.C.)  has  been  Brigadier  General  David 
Soruoff.*  Mr.  Sarnofl'  is  generally  credited 
with  founding  R.CA.  As  Arthur  Howden 
Smith  notes  m  Men  Who  Run  America.  U 
was  not  thot  simple: 

"R.CA.,  It  should  be  stated,  however,  woo 
not  Sornoff's  brainchild.  It  coma  obont  b»- 
couse  the  Novy  Department  wanted  Amorl- 
con  wireless  American -owned — Amerlcon 
Marconi  was  on  affiliate  of  British  Moroonl. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Assistant  Becretary  of 
the  Navy,  took  up  the  matter  with  Owen  D. 
Young,  of  General  Electric,  and  in  October, 
191B,  General  Electric  bought  over  complete 
control  of  American  Morccnl  ond  reorga- 
nised It  as  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
A.T.4T.  bought  into  It  in  July.  1930.  swop- 
ping ntdio  patents  for  devices  helpful  Ln 
telephony.  .  .  .  Tben,  In  November.  Westing- 
house  electrified  the  country  by  broodcoot- 
ing  from  on  experimental  station  in  Pltto- 
burgb  the  Hordlng-Cox  election  retumo. 
The  United  States  became  rodlo-mlnded  in  o 
week.  And  Weetlnghouse  Joined  R.C-A.  In 
return  for  o  sizable  block  of  Radio  stock. 

"Obviously.  R.CA.  was  no  more  than  o 
selling  agency  to  work  up  o  market  for  tbe 
Instrumenta  the  two  monufocturln;  com- 
panies were  commencing  to  turn  out.  It  oon- 
u-olled  pracUcally  every  patent  of  voliie 
required  to  build  such  Instrumento.  .  .  . 

"General  J.  C.  Horbord  hod  been  elected 
president  on  the  company's  organization. 
He  was  the  front  for  tbe  corporotlon.  But 
David  Somoff.  practical  radio  man.  general 
manager,  was  the  'works.'  It  woo  be  wbo 
made  the  wheels  go  roimd — and  In  1930 
he  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  .  .  .  shoved 
broadcasting  as  hard  os  he  could.  Notional 
Broadcasting  Company  was  the  result.  In 
1926.  he  persuaded  Radio  to  buy  station 
WZAF  from  A.T.  &  T.  for  one  million  dollars. 
and  broodcostlng  as  we  know  It  today  hod 
Its  birth." 

Navy  Intelligence  was  more  than  slightly 
naive  If  It  thought  that  in  getting  American 
Marconi  oway  from  the  RothschUd-owned 
British  Marconi  It  was  freeing  American 
broadcasting  from  control  by  the  Rothschild 
clique  and  the  international  flnonden. 
Since  Its  inception.  "His  Master's  Voice"  at 
R.C-A.-N.B.C.  come  from  the  RothscbUd's 
new  world  affiliates — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Com- 
pany, Lehmon  Brothers,  and  Lozord  nvree. 
Sarnofl'.  like  his  counterpart  WUllom  Pa;ey 
at  C3.S..  was  a  bright  young  man  hocked 
by  tbe  bonking  Insiders. 

In  1969,  Andr6  Meyer  of  Lszord  Freres. 
wbo  hod  been  o  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  R.CA.  since  1947,  retired.  Andr6. 
who  was  married  to  Bella  Lehman,  was  re- 
placed by  Donald  A.  Pctrle  of  Lozord  Freres. 
One  goes  off.  another  comes  on.  The  "Big 
Boys"  ore  not  about  to  relinquish  control 
of  Bo  powerful  o  conglomerate  as  R.CjI.  At 
the  same  time.  Stephen  M.  DuBrul  of  Leh- 
man Brothers  Joined  the  board  of  directors. 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  a  partner  ot  Eubn.  Loeb  & 
Company,  bos  been  o  board  member  for 
many  years.  He  wos  also  a  trustee  of  the 
subversive  Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons.  Tbe 
Chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  ot  NB.C. 
is  Walter  Scott,  a  partner  In  Lehmoa  Brotb- 
ers. 

As  radio  mushroomed,  the  ambitious  Sar- 
nofl and  his  backers  began  looking  ot  re- 
lated fields  to  conquer.  Arthur  Howden 
Smith  tells  us  how  N.B.C.  got  Into  tbe  mov- 
ie business: 

"Radio's  loborotorles  hod  developed  o  de- 
vice they  colled  Pbotopbone,  and  in  seek- 
ing on  opening  for  It  Somoff  came  upon  tho 
twin  companies  of  Kelth-Albee-Orpheum. 
operator  of  a  chain  of  two  hundred  theaters. 
and  Film  Booking  Office  Production,  mak- 
ers of  motion-pictures.  Both  were  In  diffi- 
culties because  they  hadn't  got  In  on  the 
new  sound  equipment,  and  Sarnofl  succeeded 
In  obtaining  a  substontlo]  interest  for  R.CA. 
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Without  spending  o  dollar  or  a  shore  of  stock. 
The  theater  chain  became  Radio-Keith -Or- 
pheum  (RJE:0.).  the  producing  company 
R^.O.  Productlotu,  later  simplified  to  Radio 
Pictures." 

R.CA.    subsequently    sold    R.K.O.    to    tbe 
Atlas  Corporation  and  Lehman  Brothers. 

Much  of  what  we  con  leom  about  Somoff 
comes  from  bis  biography  by  Bugene  Lyons, 
the  former  editor  of  Soviet  Russia  Pictoriat 
and  a  director  of  the  Soviets'  TASS  news 
agency  who  hod  a  Oght  with  Stalin  and  was 
until  recently  a  senior  editor  at  Reader's 
Digest.  One  suspects,  however,  that  there  may 
be  considerable  eyewash  Involved  as  Lyons 
is  Sanioff's  cousin  (a  matter  tbe  blc^rapby 
neglects  to  mention) .  Eugene  Lyons  was  bom 
in  Uzllan.  Minsk,  Russia  to  one  Minne  Prlvln. 
Somoff  was  bom  in  Uzlln.  Minsk.  Russia,  the 
son  of  Lena  Prlvln.  Mr.  Lyons  writes  of  his 
cousin's  political  and  Ideological  proclivities 
that  "Sn&roff  is  not  a  man  of  Intense  po- 
litical feeling  or  overmastering  convictions 
outside  his  buslneis-sclenttfic  preserves." 
Yet.  we  ore  asked  to  believe  that  David 
Somoff  was  at  one  tmie  a  fierce  opprnent  of 
Communism.  In  1655,  be  prepared  a  detailed 
memorandum  boldly  entitled  Program  For  a 
Political  Offensive  Againxt  World  Commu- 
nism. "On  May  9,  1955. "  «Tites  Lyons.  "James 
Hagerty.  the  press  secretary,  released  It  to 
WhUe  House  correspondents,  wltb  the  im- 
plication ot  least  of  presidential  blessings." 
You  may  Judge  how  for  to  the  Right  this 
plan  was  by  the  fact  that  it  was  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  with  laudatory  re- 
marks t>y  Senator  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson  later  traveled  to  New  York  to  ad- 
dress a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  tn  S&r- 
noff's  honor.  There  L-B.J.  praised  tbe  Sar- 
nofl memorandinn  and  called  tor  "the  great- 
est political  offensive  In  history  ...  to  win 
the  cold  war."  The  scheme  was  as  phony  as 
a  rubber  cone. 

Although  the  Sarnofl  thesis  odvocoted  an 
end  to  cream-puff  appeasement  of  the  Rus- 
sians. It  presented  tbe  "Liberal"  line  that 
the  only  threat  Is  external  and  that  Com- 
munism con  best  be  thwarted  by  o  massive 
redistribution  of  wealth  in  the  non-Com- 
mtmlst  world  and  the  creation  of  o  sodoltat 
World  Oovsnuneat  to  oppose  the  soviet  bloc. 
As  usuol.  Americans  wes«  presented  with 
false  altematlvas:  One  aide  (Atlantic  Union- 
ist* and  related  groupel  was  proposing  a  eo- 
clalist  World  Government  to  stop  tbe  spread 
of  Communism,  while  the  other  (United 
World  Federalists  and  Elmilor  organizations) 
advocotod  World  Government  with  the  Com- 
munists. Upon  tbe  election  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Establishment  Group  n  come  Into  the 
ascendency  and  Somoff  dropped  his  scheme. 
Cousin  Lyons  writes: 

"Arotmd  1961  David  Samoff  ceased  to  tolk 
publicly  about  Communism.  Tacitly  be  ac- 
knowledged that  tbe  'bard'  line  of  tbe  cold 
war.  of  which  he  bad  been  so  determined  on 
exponent,  no  longer  had  much  chance — thot 
his  cr\i£ade  hod  failed  ..." 

For  a  man  without  "Intense  political  feel- 
ing," David  Somoff  hoe  atroyed  Into  some 
very  Intense  political  associations.  For  many 
years  be  has  been  o  member  of  the  Estobllah- 
ment  Insiders'  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons— about  as  intensely  political  o  group  as 
you  could  hope  to  assemble.  (R.C.A.  hoc  been 
a  major  financial  contributor  to  tbe  CFJl.) 
Also,  at  the  urging  of  President  Kennedy, 
Samoff  in  19tfl  became  vice  chairman  of  the 
Oltlsens  Committee  for  International  De- 
valopment.  "Its  objective."  writes  Lyons, 
"was  to  help  generate  public  support  for  tbe 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  An  equlvolent  orgoni- 
zattOD,  in  which  Samoff  served  as  a  memt>er 
of  the  boerd  of  directors,  was  constituted  by 
President  Johnson  in  Februory.  1965." 

The  public  Is  supposed  to  believe  that  tbe 
lobbying  for  foreign  old  Is  a  product  of  the 
efforts  at  overage  cltloens  who  see  the  need 
to  help  America's  neighbors.  For  from  It! 
Tbe  tntiders  of  Intemotlonol  bonking  prof- 
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Ited  enorniously  from  America's  foreiga  mid 
proKrtm— which  has  cost  vis  ovvT  il83  bUllon 
sinci  1946  Both  JJX.  and  L.B.J.  knew  that 
Sftrnoff  has  been  a  lifelong  front  man  for  the 
mtemattonal  hanlang  fratertHty.  and  acccrd- 
ln?ly  seiectwl  him  for  the  International  De- 
Tciopment  post. 

In  Septem*ier  196S  Sarnoff  addreesed  three 
thousand  delegates  from  more  than  one 
hundred  nations  at  a  privately  aponsored 
World  Conference  on  Peace  Through  Law,  a 
ProDt  promoting  sociaUst  World  Govern- 
ment. Earl  Warren  wai  tta  honornry  chair- 
man, former  Prealdenw  Truman  and  EUen- 
howpr  were  co-chairmen,  and  Lyndon  John- 
aon  was  a  featured  spealter.  Samoff  advo- 
cated that  world  "control"  la  monopoly  for 
tbe  Insiders)  be  arranged  over  international 
television.  The  -Generar"  even  served  on  the 
Rockefeller  Committee  on  Department  of 
Deren«  Organisation,  created  by  Preeldent 
Elsenhower  tt>  reduce  control  by  the  mlUtary 
over  the  nation's  defense  policies.  Uttle  won- 
der that  Sarnoff  received  a  med&l  from  the 
Comjnunist-domlnated  United  Nations  "for 
bis  contribution  to  the  fleld  of  human 
right*." 

DftTld  Samoff  is  a!  so  »  member  of  the  su- 
per-secr«t  PUwlm  Society,  whose  ofllclal  logo 
ts  entwined  American  and  British  flags.  This 
group,  which  la  dedicated  to  merging  Brit- 
ain and  .America,  has  a  number  of  intem*- 
tlonallst  members  like  Paley.  Samoff.  and 
John  Schlfl -whose  ancestors  were  not  Brit- 
ish •  cousin  Eugene  forg&r  to  mention  Cousin 
Davld-s  C.P.B.  and  Pilgrim  activities. 

Over  a  period  of  a  decade.  David  Sarnoff's 
vice  president  at  NBC.  and  chairman  of 
NB.C.  International  was  Alfred  R.  Stem. 
Mr  Stem's  mother  is  Marlon  Roaenwald 
Stem,  daughter  of  Jvllua  Rosenwald  of  the 
Sears  Roebuck  fortune.  In  1851.  his  gT«at- 
grandfather  immigrated  to  America  from 
Germany  He  Is  reported  to  have  been  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Bed  Revolution  of  X848.  The  Vo- 
tionat  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
5avs  (Volume  28.  Page  IIU  that  Alfred's 
grandfather.  Julius  Roeenwald,  gave  M  mil- 
lion to  Stalin  for  "recolonlMitloQ"  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Included  In  the  Rosenwald 
group  sending  millions  to  flnouce  "farm  de- 
velopmcnf  in  the  workers*  paradise  was  In- 
ternational financiers  Pellx  Warburg.  Loula 
NlATxhall.  Herbert  Lehman,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  It  has  been  estimated  that 
Roseawald's  total  gifts  to  Joeef  BtaUn  «t- 
ceeJed  S18  mlUlon. 

On  August  1.  1951.  Congressman  Eugene 
Co»  placed  in  the  Congr«jionuJ  Recvrd  a  re- 
port detailing  the  millions  Alfred  R.  Stem's 
granif.'-ther  spent  financing  U.S.  Commu- 
Dlsts,  Like  many  of  the  financiers  of  the  rev- 
olution In  America  today,  Stem's  grand- 
father set  up  a  tax-free  foundation  to  fi- 
nance bis  pet  Communist  causes.  Among 
those  he  backed  w-lth  large  sums  of  cash  were 
W.E.B-  DuBoIs,  a  Commonifft  and  a  founder 
of  the  N.A.A  C.P  ,  Red  poet  LAOgston  Hughes. 
Communist  James  DombrowrtJ  of  the  South- 
em  Conference  Educational  Fund,  and  the 
late  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Ralph 
McGUl 

In  1B57.  while  Alfred  B.  Stem  was  chair- 
man of  N.B.C.  International,  his  father — 
Alfred  K,  Stem — fled  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  his  second  wife.  Martha  Dodd.  A 
federal  grand  Jury  had  returned  a  three- 
count  indictment  a^aln^Jt  them  for  spymg 
for  Soviet  RusbIb.,  which  could  have  brought 
the  death  penaJty  bod  they  been  brought  to 
trial.  Both  were  charged  with  beliiK  mem- 
bers of  a  Soviet  spy  ring  that  Included  Boris 
Morros.  a  TT.S,  double  agent,  and  Vasalll  Zub- 
llln,  former  second  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  m  Washington.  The  senior  Stem 
and  his  second  wUe  had  been  subpoenaed 
on  March  14. 1957.  to  appear  t>efore  the  same 
grand  Jury  which  lndlct«d  the  Sobels  and 
other  Soviet  spies.  Martha  Dodd  Stem  is  the 
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daughter  of  a  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Germany  and  brags  of  once  trying  to  eeduoe 
Adolph  HlUer. 

After  fleeing  Jxistlce,  the  father  of  the 
N3.C.  International  chairman  set  about 
training  black  revolutionaries  and  sabo- 
teurs In  Communist  Cuba.  Alfred  K,  Stem's 
lolest  activities  were  indicated  over  a  Vlet- 
cong  radio  station  in  Hanoi  during  August 
1906-  He  announced  a  gift  of  t&.OOO  to  Com- 
munist troops. 

The  nephew  of  Soviet  spy  Alfred  K-  Stem 
4  and  cousin  of  television  executive  Alfred 
R.  Stern)  Is  Washlntgon  Leftist  Philip  Stem. 
who  helped  staff  the  Kennedy  State  Depart- 
ment and  was  Deputy  Asstitant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs  at  the  time  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  debacle  wo*  planned.  Cousin  Stem 
sat  In  on  the  planning.  Hla  top  aide  was 
Leftist  Carl  T..  Rowan,  for  whom  he  later 
arranged  an  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  Philip  Stem  also 
played  an  important  role  in  the  persecution 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  while  an  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Henry  Jackson  during 
the  Army-McCarthy  Hearings. 

Like  other  members  of  the  family,  Cousin 
Philip  promotes  Leftist  causes  in  the  media 
through  a  tax-free  foundation.  In  a  glorify- 
ing article  titled  "The  Happy  Philanthro- 
pist—Philip  Stern"  the  Washington  Star  de- 
tails in  its  issue  of  February  1.  1P70,  some  of 
the  pro-Communist  activities  to  which  Philip 
Stern  devotes  himself.  The  Star  notee; 

"The  Stem  grant  that  made  the  biggest 
splash  of  1969  uas  money  given  Seymour 
Hersh  to  research  report.s  of  a  massacre  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  by  soldlerH  at  Mv  Lai. 
Hersh's  research,  aided  by  a  special  [Steral 
fund  to  promote  investigative  reporting,  led 
to  stories  that  shocked  the  nation  and  tbe 
world."  * 

Besides  bankrolling  the  radical  Fund  for 
Investigative  Journalism.  PhtUp  Stem  bas 
also  been  a  major  benefactor  of  the  Far  Left's 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  and  ts  also  author 
of  The  Caae  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer.  which 
glorifies  the  late  Communist  and  •'security 
risk." 

Phlllp'3  mother  (the  aunt  of  TVs  Alfred 
R.  Stem)  Is  Edith  Rosenwald  Stem,  who 
sits  on  690.0O0  shares  of  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Company— which  not  only  keeps  the  wolf 
away  from  the  mansion  door,  but  allows  her 
to  indulge  the  Communlsu,  When  New 
Orleans  police  raided  the  headquarters  of  the 
Communist  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  for  instonce,  they  discovered  a 
cancelled  check  lor  »5,000 — a  token  of  Mrs. 
Stem's  esteem.  Mrs.  Stem  also  usoa  the 
media  to  promote  her  radical  Int«restJ~ehe 
openly  owns  WDSU  television  and  radio  In 
New  Orleans,  but  has  otherwise  chosen  to 
flaanoc  Dther3  in  the  purchase  of  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations. 

Edith  Stem's  son.  Edgar  B.  Stem  Jr..  Is 
a  member  of  the  board  cf  directors  of  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company— which  may  explain 
why  many  Dewspapfrs.  anxious  for  odvertls- 
ing  revenue,  are  reluctant  to  moke  editorial 
connections  bei«een  the  World  Communist 
Movement  and  (he  American  E.'itabllshment. 
Ediths  sister  Marlon,  formerly  wed  to  Red 
spy  Alfred  K.  Stem  and  the  mother  of  televi- 
sion's Alfred  R.  Stern,  is  currently  married 
to  Max  Ascolt  (CF^.).  Mr.  Ascoll  was 
brought  to  this  country  from  Italy  in  1931 
%-hen  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Interceded 
in  his  behalf  after  he  had  been  arrested  for 
Red  activities.  Max  AsooU  dumped  bis  Ital- 
ian wife  to  marry  tha  wealthy  Mrs.  Boeen- 
wald  Stem,  who  financed  his  establishment 
of  the  radical  /importer  magazine. 

Alfred  R.  Stern,  who  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  N3.C.  International  and  vice 
president  of  NS.C.  Enterprises  Division,  has 
himself  kept  out  of  overtly  Communist  ac- 
tivities, but  being  raised  In  &  home  where  his 
father  was  a  Russian  spy,  his  mother  a  com- 
mitted Leftist,  his  grandfather  and  many  of 
hla   relatives   leading   pro-Communista   and 
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financial  supporters  of  Josef  Stalin,  is  not 
the  sort  of  environment  which  produces 
screaming  eagles.  Mr.  Stern  la  currently 
Chnlrman  of  the  Board  of  Television  Com- 
munications Corporation,  45  Rockefeller 
Plasa.  New  York  City. 

Succeeding  David  Samoff  at  R.C.A.  is  hla 
.wn  Robert,  a  director  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  another  avatar  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard  and  studying  law  at  Columbia.  Rob- 
ert SarnoiT  served  as  an  assistant  to  Gardner 
Cowlea  (CFJl ).  publisher  of  toofc  magadne. 
He  also  spent  several  years  on  the  Look  staff 
before  Joining  R.C.A  He  is  a  director  of 
Random  House  Publishers,  which  la  owned 
by  R.C.A.  (Random  House's  Bennett  Cerf  Is 
A  director  of  H  C  A  t  and  he  la  a  director  of 
Munufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company. 

In  1950,  Robert  Samoff  married  Pellda 
Schlff  Warburg,  daughter  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  ft 
Company's  Paul  Felix  Warburg.  She  Is  the 
great  granddaughter  of  Trotsky's  financial 
angel.  Jacob  Schlff.  The  Sarnoff-Worburg 
merger  wound  up  In  tbe  Mexican  courts  early 
this  year  and  Felicia  married  FDJl.  Jr.  In 
July 

THE   LTTn,r   OKI 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company  is 
the  Tag-Along  Tooloo  of  the  Big  Three  net- 
works. It  bos  153  primary  televlElon  affillatas 
and  owns  a  chain  of  399  motion  picture 
theaters,  the  largest  such  chain  In  the  coun- 
try. ABC.  is  also  very  big  m  the  record 
business  under  the  DunhlU.  Impulse.  A^.C, 
Command,  and  Westminster  labels.  Like 
N.B.C.  ond  C3.S  ,  it  Is  a  heavy  supporter  of 
"underground"  revolutionary  papers  througb 
Its  ads  promoting  acid-rock  music. 

AJ3.C.  BpccloLLzes  In  escapist  entertainment 
and  generally  leaves  tbe  documentary  propa- 
ganda to  tbe  Big  Two.  Its  news  audience 
amounts  to  only  7  million,  while  the  other 
networks  divide  up  tbe  remaining  35  mUllon 
or  &o  news  watchers.  It  does  not  have  tbe 
ties  to  tbe  CFJl.  and  international  banking 
establishment  that  C3.S.  and  N3.C.  do,  but 
seems  content  to  try  to  Imitate  their 
radicalism. 

OLICK    BCAGAZtNES 

Although  tbe  advent  of  television  has 
somewhat  diminished  the  influeuce  of  the 
sltck  magazines  upon  mass  opinion,  tbclr 
importance  ts  still  significant.  The  nation's 
second  leading  magazine  in  circulation  is 
LooJt,  with  7.760.000  copies  distributed  per 
l&iiue.  Look  la  owned  by  Cowles  Communica- 
tions, beaded  by  Gardner  and  John  Cowlea. 

Tbe  Cowles  publishing  empire  encom- 
passes Uarper's,  a  list  of  trade  Journals,  a 
string  of  newspapers  and  television  stations, 
and  Harper  ft  Row  publishers.  Running 
Harper  ft  Row  for  the  Cowles  family  Is  Cass 
Caofleld  of  the  CFJl.,  World  Federalists, 
and  The  Pilgrims.  John  Cowles  Is  married  to 
Canfleld'B  daughter.  Both  Cowlea  brothers 
are  memt>ers  of  tbe  Insiders'  Council  on 
Porfign    Relotions. 

John  Cowles  runs  tbe  MinneapcliM  rribuas 
and  Dea  Moines  Re0ster.  He  Is  a  trustee  of 
the  Establishment's  subversive  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
tbe  National  Policy  Board  of  American  As- 
sembly—a Front  created  by  Averell  Horrl- 
man,  tbe  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations. 
and  the  CF.R.  to  run  propaganda  seminars 
for  leaders  in  American  business,  labor, 
communications,  and  tbe  academy.  He  is  on 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  the  U.N.  and  the  ultra-Leftist  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  whicb 
operates  a  "be  kind  to  the  Communists" 
lobby  in  Washington. 

According  to  the  American  Legion's  Firing 
Line  of  AugtMt  IB.  1PM.  John  Cowles  Joined 
twenty-three  others  signing  telegrams  to 
US.  Senators  "asking  support  of  measures 
which  would  stifle  all  Congressional  Investi- 
gations of  Communism."  X4ttle  wonder. 
Brother  John  Is  very  serious  about  mergmg 
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■  America  Into  a  World  Government  with  the 
Communtsis.  The  following  is  frott  a  UP.I. 
dispatch  of  June  7.  19ii'J: 

■'John  Cowles,  pubiuber  of  "The  Minne- 
apolis SUr  and  Tribune'  said  today  that 
the  traditional  American  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  Is  obsolete.  Mr.  Cowles,  speaking 
at  tbe  109th  annual  commencement  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  said  Americans  have 
believed  so  deeply  In  the  principle  of  na- 
Uonal  sovereignty  that  they  have  instinc- 
tively opposed  anything  which  It  could  be 
claimed  might  Impair  naUonal  sovereignty. 
"  'I  suggest  for  your  open-minded  con- 
sideration the  proposition  that  national 
sovereignty  in  its  traditional  meaning  no 
longer  exists.  It  bos  become  obsolete,'  be 
said." 

Gardner  Cowles.  chairman  of  tbe  board  of 
Look,  works  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  Leftist 
activities  of  his  brother.  Besides  being  a 
member  of  the  CF.R..  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee  which 
advocates  scrappmg  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  and  form- 
ing a  political  union  with  England  and  the 
countries  of  Weetem  Europe  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  World  Government  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Tbe  Pilgrims.  Cowles  was  also  bead 
of  fund-mlfilng  for  the  American  Assembly's 
Freedom  House,  set  up  in  honor  of  Wendell 
Wllkle  by  AXI.A.  foxinder  Russell  Dovenport 
of  Fxirtuna  and  notorious  Oommunlat-fron- 
tier  Rex  Stout. 

Gardner  Cowles  became  a  member  of  tbe 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  (ofllclally  cited 
as  "on  instrument  of  Communist  policy") 
at  the  recosumendatlon  of  Alger  Hlas 
(CFJl.).  During  World  War  n,  Gardner  was 
deputy  director  of  the  O.WJ..  where  he 
played  a  role  In  placing  the  foreign  language 
press  within  the  U.S.  under  the  domination 
of  the  Communist-controlled  Victory  Coun- 
cil. 

2  Running   iMok   magaalne   for   the   Cowles 

3<  boya  Is  William  Attwood  (CF.R.).  who  once 

X*  wrote  that  we  could  "thank  our  lucky  stars 

that  Castro  is  not  a  Communist." 

What  Americana  can  thank  tbelr  lucky 
stars  about  is  that  Look,  which  has  published 
more  amears  against  ontl-Conununlsta  than 
any  other  publication  outside  the  official 
Communist  Pre&s.  Is  reportedly  going  broke. 
Tbe  magazine  has  now  become  so  thin  that 
one  might  almost  shave  with  it.  Corporate 
advertisers  have  cut  back  on  their  budgets 
and  tbe  slick  magazines  have  been  hit  very 
hard.  Also,  the  ad  men  are  pouring  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  budgets  Into  television. 
Xhe  Cowles  have  already  been  forced  to  sell 
a  valuable  newspaper  In  Puerto  Rloo  to  pump 
the  910  million  proceeds  into  keeping  Lo(^ 
afloat.  Those  cioee  to  the  scene  say  Look 
could  go  under. 

And  things  arent  any  better  over  at 
Life,  despite  a  whopping  circulation  of  8.5 
million.  Life  is  now  down  to  68  pages,  less 
th^w  half  Its  former  self.  Time,  the  leading 
newvweekly,*  with  a  circulation  of  4.2  million 
(OS  compared  to  Neianceek's  3.5  million  and 
V.S,  Neuta  ft  World  Reports  1.8)  is  healthy, 
as  ore  Time  Xnc.'s  Sports  Illustrated  and 
Fortune. 

Tbe  Time  corporation  recently  bought  Its 
first  newspaper,  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
for  934  raUUon — then  turned  orotind  and 
bought  tblrty-two  more  in  tbe  Chicago 
suburbs.  It  also  owns  LlUle.  Brown  ft  Com- 
pany, an  Establishment  book  publisher; 
300.000  Shares  of  Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer; 
600.000  acres  of  timberland:  tind.  Is  port 
owner  of  media  in  South  America.  Weet  Ger- 
many. Hong  Kong,  and  Australia.  In  addition 
to  all  this.  Time  Inc.  owns  some  thirty  tele- 
vision stations  m  America,  giving  this  mom- 
moth  conglomerate  a  voice  in  every  form  of 
mass  media — newspapers,  mogaalnes.  movies, 
televlaloo,  book  pubUablng,  and  even  teach- 
ing macblneo. 

Tbe  builder  of  this  empire  was  tbe  late 
Henry    Luce,    whoee    Impact    on    American 
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thinking  has  been  incalculable.  As  Theodore 
White  (CJ.R.)  has  noted.  "He  .  .  .  revolu- 
tionized tbe  thinking  of  American  readers." 
Luce  started  bis  rise  to  publlahing  glory 
with  loons  from  Bstabllsbmentarians  Thomas 
Lamont  and  Dwlght  Morrow  (like  Lamont,  a 
J.  P.  Morgan  partner),  Harvey  Firestone,  E. 
Roland  Harrtman,  and  various  members  of 
the  Harkness  family  (Standard  Oil  fortune). 
Tbelr  Influence  became  especially  a^iporent 
when  he  started  his  bualnees  magazine. 
Fortune.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  depression.  As 
John  Kobler  writes  In  The  First  Tycoon: 

"It  is  a  bemusing  paradox  that  Fortune, 
the  magazine  of  business,  queetloned  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
even  took  on  a  faint  socialist  tinge.  Some  of 
Its  edltOTB  and  contributors  stood  for  to  the 
left.  Luce  realized  this — but  he  also  reoUxed 
that  he  needed  iconoclasts  to  shake  up  tbe 
business  world  and  make  It  notice  Fortune. 
"Under  the  managing  editorship  of  Rus- 
sell Davenport,  a  progressive  Isle]  Republi- 
can. Fortune  appeared  to  favor  a  mixed  ecooa- 
omy.  It  was  Davenport  who  saw  presidential 
quaUtles  In  Wendell  WUlkle,  and  interested 
Luce  In  backing  him  against  Roosevelt.  .  .  ."• 
Apparently  that  is  what  Luce's  financial 
angels  wanted.  And,  athough  he  later  seemed 
to  oppose  FDR..  Henry  Luce  cheered  his 
acoompllahments:  "I  didn't  vote  for  FJ).R- 
but  It  was  all  right  with  me  that  he  won. 
He  accompllsbed  a  lot  of  neoeesary  social 
reform." 

Jeanne  Harmon,  a  former  H/e  staff  writer, 
tells  in  Such  Is  Life  bow  tolerant  Luce  woe  of 
tbe  Communist  cell  openly  working  at  Tlm»* 
Life.  Mrs.  Harmon  relates  how  headlines  were 
suddenly  altered  to  convey  meanings  never 
Intended,  and  how  she  snd  her  fellow  re- 
porters were  subjected  to  pressures  to  Ignore 
some  stories  and  push  others.  She  also  re- 
veals that  Whlttaker  Chambers  was  not  wel- 
comed back  to  Tlme-Ufe  after  be  bad  testi- 
fied ngalnst  Alger  Hiss  (CFJl.)  Mrs.  Har- 
mon's description  of  life  with  Luce  was  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Sectirlty  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Luce,  like  William  Paley  and  Gardner  Cow- 
les, was  a  member  of  the  I.P.R.  (the  officially 
dted  "instrument  of  Cooununlst  pc^lcy"). 
and  he  and  his  corporation  provided  It  wltb 
large  financial  contributions.  The  If  Jl. 
Hearlngs  revealed  that  Henry  Luce  had  done 
everything  possible  to  bury  evidence  that 
Communlato  were  working  within  the  LP.R. 
to  ensure  the  sellout  of  Chiang  to  the  Chl- 
nooe  Reds — even  as  he  pretended  to  be  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Luce's  involvement  with  the  Oommunlst 
I.PJl,  helps  explain  why  his  magazines  went 
to  every  length  to  smear  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. Life  and  Time  have  always  attacked 
and  ridiculed  anyone  who  pointed  out  that 
tbe  successes  of  Communism  around  tbe 
world  have  been  a  result  of  the  poUdes  of 
our  ovm  government.  The  fact  that  Luce  was 
himself  deeply  involved  with  the  men  mak- 
ing thoee  disastrous  policies  was  undoub> 
edly  a  motivating  factor. 

Henry  Luce  was  at  one  time  actually  con- 
sidered an  antl-Communlst.  Vet  be  always 
bitterly  opposed  anyone  like  Robert  Taft. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  or  Barry  Gold- 
water,  whom  he  thought  might  actually  do 
something  about  Communist  subversion  In 
tbe  United  States.  Luce's  bo^us  ontt-Com- 
munlsm  was  used  to  promote  his  World  Qov- 
ernment  crusades.  Besides  his  IFJ4.  mem- 
bership, he  was  a  member  of  the  C.FR.  and 
the  AtlanUc  Union.  Henry  Luce  was  also  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United  Nations,  even 
after  Alger  Hiss's  role  in  its  establlahment 
was  revealed. 

In  tbe  late  Fifties.  Henry  Luce  switched 
from  the  "World  Government  to  oppose 
Communism"  line  to  the  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence and  World  Oovermnent  with  Commu- 
nism" line,  and  Life  went  bock  to  glorifying 
tbe   Soviet   Onion   as   It   bad   dobe  during 
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World  War  II.  In  1966.  Luce  and  Timfs  pub- 
lisher James  Linen  (a  sponsor  of  the  occult 
Temple  of  Understanding  and  a  member  of 
the  CFJt.,  Atlantic  Union,  and  Tbe  Pilgrim 
Society)  look  a  group  of  forty-three  U.S. 
businessmen  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain  to  pro- 
niote  aid  and  trade  with  tbe  enemy. 

Editor-ln-chlef  of  all  Time  Inc  publica- 
tions, Is  HedJey  Donovan,  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 
former  reporter  lor  the  Lefti-si  Washington 
Post,  and  a  member  of  the  CFJt.  and  Tbe 
Pilgrim  Society.  Other  Establlsbmentarlans 
In  the  Time  Inc.  hierarchy  are  vice  chair- 
man Roy  Larsen  (CF.R  )  and  directors  John 
Gordxier  (CF^j  and  Sol  Llnowlu  (CFJl). 
The  late  CJ3  "Jackson"  (CFJl.)  divided 
hlA  tune  between  the  Luce  Interests  and  his 
role  in  President  Eisenhower's  "palace 
guard."  where  be  waa  leader  In  tbe  "get 
McCarthy"  movement. 

The  man  who  Is  now  reported  to  he  lead- 
ing tbe  march  of  Time  Is  a  Canadian  named 
Sagar  Bronfman,  bead  of  tbe  worldwide  Sea- 
gram's; wiii-^lcey  empire,  who  coutruls  Time 
Inc.  through  ownership  of  M-O-M.  Bronf- 
man Inherited  great  wealth  from  his  father 
Samuel  Bronfman,  who  mode  bis  fortune  as 
.M  Capone's  supplier  during  prohlbiuon.  Ed- 
gar Bronfman,  one  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Luce  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain  in 
1966,  is  married  to  Ann  Loeb  of  the  Kubn, 
Loeb  intemauonal  baiucing  famlUes.  She  is 
the  daughter  ol  Frances  Lehman  and  her 
father  Is  J.  F.  Loeb  Sr.  (CF.R.) .  a  eenlor  jiart- 
ner  in  Loeb,  Rhodes  and  Company,  a  firm 
wltb  historic  ties  to  tbe  Bothsobllda. 

Bronfman,  a  contributor  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey In  1968.  i£  part  of  John  Kenneth  Ool- 
braitb's  "Referendum  ■70."  the  goal  of  which 
Is  to  support  Vletnik  candidates  who  are  to 
the  Left  of  the  general  Democratic  Party.  Aa 
Galbraltb  puts  it:  "The  Democratic  Pajrty 
must  henceforth  Ui*  the  word  iocialnm.  It 
describes  what  we  need." 

It  IB  clear  that  the  mass  media  in  America, 
whether  it  t>e  the  newspapers  we  discussed 
1^  the  September  issue  of  American  Opinion, 
network  television,  or  the  sUck  magazines, 
are  disproportionately  m  the  hands  of  tbe 
r.ulicals  of  lae  £stabU.&hmenr.  It  is  also  clear 
thaL  same  BsL&bUsUmont  ie>  committed  to  the 
formaiion  of  a  One  World  Government  whicb 
It  Intends  to  rule — thereby  gaining  control 
of  all  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  world.  The  EstabUsb- 
ment  uses  lu  mass  media  to  promote  that 
end. 

rooTNOTas 

*  Tbe  enormously  profitable  TV  GvMte  Is 
owned  by  Walter  Annenberg.  Richard  Nixon's 
Ambaasador  to  tbe  Court  of  St.  James'.  An- 
neoherg.  who  until  recently  was  owner  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  also  inherited 
ownership  of  The  Daily  Racing  Form  from  hla 
father  Moe,  a  quasl-hood  who  spent  many 
years  in  prison  as  a  result  of  con\ictlon  on. 
tax  evasion.  Walter  Annenberg  Is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  board  of  directors  of  tbe 
Tlmes-Mlrror  Oompany  (Los  Angelea  Times, 
Neusday.  etc.)  along  with  Eeltb  Funstoa 
(CF-R.i,  former  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  a  member  of  tbe  oon- 
splratorlal  Pilgrim  Society. 

'Readers  may  wish  to  write  CJB.S.  News 
suggesting  production  of  a  documsatarr  ac 
Aid  and  Trade  with  the  Conuntinlst  Enemy, 
djsouaeing  bow  America  dnsneee  and  equips 
the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  through 
loons,  gifts,  and  transftulons  al  technology 
to  Russia  and  her  su twites — tbe  very  arsenal 
of  on  enemy  klUing  our  sons  in  the  fleld. 
Perhaps  NBC.  would  b€  interested  m  put- 
ting together  one  of  Its  famous  White  Pa- 
pers on  tbe  Treann  Road  we  are  building  to 
link  Russia  with  Southeast  Asia,  or  the  Rock- 
efeller-Eaton combixu  to  build  foctotlsa  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

*  See  Anthony  Sutton's  Western  Technotoffg 
Arui  Soviet  Soanomto  Development  1917  to 
1330  Hoover  Institute,  Stanford.  19«8. 

*  In  the  Issue  of  Realty — The  Real  Estatm 
Newspaper  Of  New  York  for  September  IB. 
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1951.  columalst  Eltu  Cobeo  tells  of  tiia  per- 
son&l  «sp«rienceft  In  defcllng  witb  Scblff  &d4 
KuhQ.  Lo»b  &  Company  wben  the;  were  In 
tbe  process  of  m&neuTcrLng  to  estabUsb  the 
Federal  Reeerre  System.  Coben  drops  tbla 
Information  about  tbe  retatlonsblp  between 
Sohirr  and  Jobn  D.  RockefeUer: 

"At  tbac  time.  Mr.  ScbUf,  tbe  senior  mem- 
ber of  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Company.  etlU  held, 
together  with  one  (JameA)  StlUman,  the 
power  of  attorney  over  tbe  fortune  of  Mr. 
Jdho  D.  Rockefeller.  Sr,;  he  had  been  pro- 
nounced K>  in  that  he  could  not.  at  that 
time,  attend  to  any  busineee  at  all  and  It  bad 
been  necessary  to  turn  over  the  direction  of 
bl5  affairs  to  these  two  men."  Rockefeller 
bad  worked  cloeely  with  the  financiers  of  the 
Communist  t-akeover  of  Rusaia  since  bis  early 
days  in  the  oU  business  when  Kuhn.  Loeb 
&  Company  granted  blm  a  secret  rebate  on 
oil  shipped  over  tbetr  Peiinsylvanla  Railroad. 

*Sartioir  U  not  a  military  man:  FDR. 
made  him  an  instant  general  during  World 
War  II. 

-AcccTdlng  to  tbe  group's  1969  member- 
ship list,  other  members  in  the  United  States 
of  The  Pilgrims.  74  Trtnlty  Place.  New  York 
10006.  are:  Prank  Altschul.  John  Astor.  Hugh 
D  Auchlncloss.  Oeorge  W.  Ball.  Rudolph 
Blng.  Douglas  M.  Black.  Roger  M.'Blough. 
Brigadier  General  Oeorge  A.  Brownell.  David 
K  E.  Bruce.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  Admiral  Ar- 
letgh  Burke.  Arthur  P.  Burns.  Gardner 
Oowles,  Tbom:ui  E.  I>ewey.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
Jr..  Clarence  DUIon,  C.  Dougla.^  Dillon.  Hed- 
ley  Donovan,  Captain  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.. 
O.  Keith  Punston,  Leonard  W.  Hall,  Ijmdon 
B-  Johnson,  James  A  Unen,  Wllll&i^c- 
Chesney  Martin,  The  Reverend  Norman  Vln- 
vent  Peale.  Elmo  Roper.  Dean  Rusk,  and 
Henry  M.  Wrlston. 

'  Hersh  wrote  speeches  for  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy In  his  primary  battles,  then  berated 
tbe  Senator  as  Just  a  "Liberal"  with  no  feel- 
ing for  the  ••revolution."  Mr.  Hersh  was  also 
connected  with  the  notoriously  pro-Com- 
muntst  Paclflca  Foundation.  In  October.  1069. 
he  was  a  speaker  for  the  Vletcong  Moratorium 
In  support  of  tbe  Vletcong.  t  Edltb  Roeen> 
wmld  Stem's  late  husb&nd  Edgar  was  a  di- 
rector of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta 
and  treasurer  of  Lehman.  Stern  St  Company. 
Tbe  Stems  and  Lehmana  are  related.  Tbe 
Lehman  aaoeetors  helped  start  the  family 
fortune — which  now  allows  them  to  finance 
"Civil  Rights"  causes — by  dealing  Ut>4^vea 
In  Montgomery.  Alabama. 

*  While  Tftne  dominates  tbe  newsmagazine 
field,  competitors  Newsweek  and  VS.  Newt 
are  also  closely  connected  with  tbe  CPJt. 
Newstceek  la  owned  by  the  Washinffton  Poat 
(whose  ownership  and  control  was  dlacusaed 
In  detail  last  month) .  Chairman  of  the  board 
Frederick  Beebe  is  a  member  of  tbe  CTR. 
as  was  the  late  Philip  Graham.  Retired  editor 
Malcom  Mulr  Is  a  C.F.R.  member,  as  is  cur- 
rent editor  Osbom  Elliott.  Other  CFJL  men 
at  Netcsweek  Include  columnist  Stewart  Al- 
9op.  contributing  e<lltor  Carl  Spaatz.  and  At- 
lanta Bureau  chief  William  Anderson.  The 
top  man  at  U.S.  Sevs.  David  Lawrence.  Is  alao 
a  member  of  tbe  CF.B. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN        TRADITIONS 

AND  CX'STOMS  HAVE  BROUGHT 
PAGEANTRY  AND  PROGRESS  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAijroEKru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1870 

Mr.  ANDERSON  o(  CalUornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  September  19  marked  the  final 
day  of  the  10-dar  "Pea£t  of  Son  Oen- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

naro" — a  feast  celtorated  by  Italian 
communities  commemorating  the  mar-, 
tyrdom  of  San  Gennaro. 

It  is  said  that  in  tlie  third  century,  the 
Bishop  of  Naples  was  to  have  visited  im- 
prisoned Chistians  in  Sosinus  during  the 
persecution  of  Dlocletion.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
beheaded  at  Possuoll.  Relics  of  the  bishop 
were  brought  to  the  Church  of  San  Gen- 
naro and  later  removed  to  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Verglne.  In  1947.  they  were  re- 
turned to  Naples  and  enshrined  in  the 
Cathedral  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  culture  is  a  composite 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  many 
races,  creeds,  and  nationalities.  The 
Italian  immigrants  who  came  to  America 
brought  with  them,  not  only  the  Feast  of 
San  Gennaro.  but  also  other  significant 
traditions.  Indeed,  our  Nation  is.  to  a 
large  extent,  what  it  is  today  due  to  the 
foresight,  imagination,  and  hard  work 
of  Italian-Americans. 

Men  of  Italian  descent  have  i)een  in 
the  forefront  of  this  Nation's  progress 
literally  from  the  very  beginning.  For  ex- 
ample, the  voyages  and  explorations  of 
Christopher  Columbus  are  the  kind  of 
progress  and  achievement  of  which  I  am 
thinking. 

Admiral  Morlson,  a  noted  Columbus 
scholar,  expressed  the  importance  of 
Columbia's  feats  in  this  striking  asser- 
tion: 

His  four  voyages — tlie  first  in  1492^93;  Uie 
second.  In  whlcti  the  leasar  AntUlM  and 
southern  Cuba  were  diBcovered.  In  i493-M; 
the  tbird.  m  wblcb  be  flnt  toucbed  tbe 
mainland.  In  1497-08:  and  the  fourth.  In 
1 502-O4.  In  whlcb  he  discovered  the  unknown 
shoree  of  the  weotem  Caribliean — are  tbe 
most  Important  In  modem  history. 

Of  all  the  famous  and  brilliant  Italians 
whoee  deeds  have  made  an  Imperishable 
record  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
and  women  through  the  ages,  it  is  Co- 
lumbus whose  fame  will  last  forever.  His 
feat  is.  perhaps,  even  more  meaningful 
to  us  today  as  we  face  the  vastness  of 
space  somewhat  In  the  same  maimer  as 
Columbus  faced  tbe  unknown  expanse 
of  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean, 

Columbus,  however,  was  soon  followed 
by  other  courageous  Italian  explorers.  A 
few  years  after  Columbus'  initial  voy- 
age, an  Italian  navigator,  Amerigo  Vea- 
pucci,  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  these  far- 
off  shores  and  through  his  account  of 
those  wondrous  lands  gave  his  name  to 
our  two  great  continents  and  the  isth- 
mus which  joins  them. 

On  AprU  17,  1524,  Giovanni  da  Ver- 
razano,  sailing  for  the  King  of  Prance, 
entered  what  is  now  New  York  Harbor 
Thus,  60  years  before  the  Englishmen 
sent  out  by  Rallegh,  85  years  before  Hud- 
son, 95  years  before  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower,  Verrazano  came  to  the  shores 
of  North  America,  explored  them  care- 
fully, and  reported  his  dlacoveries  to  bis 
fellow  Europeans. 

The  Italian  contribution  to  the  discov- 
ery and  exploration  of  America  is  even 
more  significant  than  the  numbers  of 
ships'  captains  and  crew  members  in- 
dicate. Italy  was  the  unquestioned  leader 
In  the  fields  of  cartography,  mathemat- 
ics, ship  design,  and  building  in  15th  and 
ISth  century  Eoroiw.  Tbe  dlaaeminatlon 
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of  this  seafaring  expertise  by  Italian 
emigrants  immensely  aided  the  explora- 
tion and  colonization  efforts  of  the  other 
European  countries. 

When  colonies  were  first  formed,  Ital- 
ians became  early  settlers.  The  first 
Italians  to  tread  American  soil  were  mis- 
sionaries and  soldiers.  Long  before  the 
first  pilgrims  landed  here.  Fra  Marco  da 
Nizza  performed  his  missionary  duties 
in  North  America.  While  France  and 
England  were  still  struggling  for  domi- 
nation of  the  new  continent,  Enrico 
Tontl  was  journeying  through  the  un- 
known MiSi;i.ssippi  region,  and  Father 
Eusebio  Chlno  was  exploring  the  unfa- 
miliar lands  of  the  great  southwest,  both 
In  the  area  we  now  know  as  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  in  the  region  of  my  own 
State.  California. 

Italians  had  come  to  Florida  by  1565, 
and  had  received  grants  of  land  in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  early  years  of  the  17th 
century.  Father  Blount,  a  descendant  of 
the  Blondi  of  Italy,  assisted  Lord  Cal- 
vert in  securing  the  Maryland  charter. 
Men  and  women  from  the  Piedmont  set- 
tled in  Delaware  In  1656.  An  Italian  built 
Port  Saint  Louis,  in  what  is  now  Illinois, 
in  1683. 

E^'erywhere,  Italian  priests  advanced 
along  the  frontier.  They  were  devoted  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  often,  therefore,  they  went  where 
soldiers  dared  not  go.  The  maps  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  new  lands  which  the 
priests  produced  were  invaluable  aids  to 
later  explorers. 

Of  the  52  priests  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  who  labored  in  California  from 
1787  to  1787.  eight  were  natives  of  Italy 
One  of  the  first  of  the  great  California 
missions  was  founded  at  Loreto  in  ^97 
by  Father  Salvatierra.  ^ 

On  the  frontier,  many  Italians  be- 
came fur  traders.  Many  made  their 
headquarters  near  New  Orleans,  but 
they  ranged  as  far  north  as  Quebec.  The 
most  successful  was  Joseph  Vigo,  who 
became  the  leading  merchant  In  tbe 
Northwest  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

In  1778.  Vigo,  together  with  Oeorge 
Rogers  Clark  and  the  Canadian  mis- 
sionary. Father  Olbault,  imdertook  the 
great  adventure  of  conquering  tbe  vast 
Northwestern  Territory  for  the  United 
States.  Vigo  not  only  Joined  Clark,  he 
lent  him  all  savings  of  fll,387 — a 
fortime  In  those  days — to  equip  a  body 
of  men.  Captured  by  an  Indian  patrol 
imder  British  command.  Vigo  was  held 
hostage  at  the  English  fort  of  Vincennes. 
Upon  being  released,  he  hastened  to  loin 
the  American  forces  and  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  1779.  American  troops,  with 
the  arms,  uniforms,  and  powder  sup- 
plied by  Vigo,  and  with  Vigo  himself  at 
the  .side  of  Clark,  captured  Vincennes, 
thereby  freeing  tbe  entire  Middle  West 
from  British  domination.  Vigo  was 
made  a  colonel  and  left  in  command  of 
Vincennes. 

In  the  Civil  War,  Italians  were  again 
prominent  In  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
Generals  De  Cesnola.  Splnola.  Fardella, 
and  Perrero  were  noted  for  their  gal- 
lantry. General  Splnola  later  became  a 
Mem)>er  of  Congress  from  New  York. 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
In  tbe  Civil  War  included  Joseph  Sova, 
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Orlando    Carmana,    and    General    De 

Tbe  record  of  bravery  achieved  by 
Italian  Americans  in  our  more  recent 
wars  is  well  knowm  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  845.000  men  and 
women  of  Italian  descent  served  in  tbe 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
mg  World  War  n.  Twenty  of  the  500 
Medal  of  Honor  wmncrs  were  of  Italian 
descent.  Three  vessels  in  the  US.  Navy 
were  named  for  Italian-Americjui  heroes. 
Many  young  men  of  Italian-American 
heritage  gave  their  lives  for  the  country 
they  loved. 

But  Italians  have  extended  their  con- 
tributions past  the  battlefields.  ConsUn- 
tlno  Brumldl.  the  "Michelangelo"  of  the 
Capitol,  gave  his  adopted  country  a  last- 
ing gift  to  the  magnificent  paintings  and 
frescoes  he  lovingly  created  on  Capitol 
mil  when  Brumldi  commenced  work  on 
the  great  frieae  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  he  was  over  70  years  old.  Those 
who  stand  today  In  that  great  circular 
chamber  are  awed  by  the  vastness  and 
the  grandeur  of  this  Italian-American 
artist's  conception. 

In  more  recent  times.  Italian  Ameri- 
cans have  Increasingly  become  major 
contributors  m  the  Nations  business  and 
professional  life.  They  are  outstanding 
lawryers.  doctors,  engineers,  scientists, 
and  businessmen  in  ever-lncrea«lng 
numbers.  There  are  Italian  American 
judges,  legislators,  and  teachers  through- 
out the  country. 

During  the  past  half  century,  literally 
thfULsapd'  of  Italian  Americans  have 
held  public  office,  including  Governors, 
chief  justices  of  State  supreme  courU, 
mayors  of  cities,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Surely  our  country  could  not  have 
achieved  its  present  state  of  greatness 
without  the  varied  and  productive  con- 
tributions of  its  Italian-American  citi- 
zens. 

But  it  Is  not  only  to  the  well  known 
that  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. The  Italian  immigrant  of  50  and  68 
years  ago  gave  an  essential  Ingredient 
towud  making  this  country  strong;  he 
gave  his  hard.  back-breakinE  labor  to  the 
steel  mills,  the  factories,  the  quarries, 
and  the  Nation's  farms.  He  came  with 
his  traditions  ol  a  strong  family,  frugal- 
ity, and  his  sense  of  generosity  and  hos- 
pitality. To  these  men  and  women,  and 
to  their  memory,  Americans  will  always 
extend  a  grateful  thank  you. 
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000  households  to  my  district  and  am 
pleased  to  report  that  58,363  have  re- 
sponded to  this  poll — or  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  receiving  the  question- 
naire. This  is  the  largest  response  yet  to 
one  of  my  annual  questionnaires. 

Even  more  gratifying  were  the  re- 
sponses themselves.  Many  persons  not 
only  answered  the  questions  fully,  but 
Ujok  the  time,  a  rather  precious  com- 
modity these  days,  to  supplement  their 
answers  with  letters  expanding  their 
views  in  some  detaU.  Their  replies  dis- 
close their  concerns,  indicate  trends,  and 
offer  valuable  guidance. 

So  that  I  can  share  my  assessment  of 
the  replies  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House.  I  offer  them  for  publication  in 
the  Rkcoui.  I  will  review  each  question 
and  the  response  thereto,  together  with 

my  views: 

QuvanoH 

Do  you  feel  that  the  President  w»s  Juatl- 
fled  In  Bending  American  troops  Into  ^un- 
hodia? 
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question  of  priorities.  If  spending  on 
antipollution  programs  must  be  In- 
creased, then  less  urgent  programs  must 
be  cut  back.  Certainly,  we  cannot  short- 
change the  environment.  That  has  been 
going  on  for  far  too  many  years.  Today, 
we  must  pay  the  price  for  past  neglect. 
Accordingly.  I  have  cosponsored  the  ad- 
ministration's antipollution  programs. 
Also,  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part 
in  the  successful  programs  to  dean  up 
San  Diego  Bay  long  before  the  national 
outcry  for  water  pollution  control  began. 

QITZSnoN 

Is  the  AdmlniitraUon  right  to  suggeetlng 
the  centralisation  of  our  government's 
oceanographlc  effort  under  s  proposed  Na- 
tional Oceenographlc  and  Atmoapheno 
Agency? 


AfBmatlve 


Percent 

AfflrmaUve " 

NegaUve   - - 30 

Undecided " 

It  seems  clear  that  the  majority  sup- 
ported the,  President  on  Cambodia  as  I 
did.  No  wvasion  of  Cambodian  territory 
took  place  because  the  areas  mto  which 
our  troops  moved  were  occupied  by  Com- 
munists in  violation  of  Cambodian  neu- 
trality. Our  action  saved  American  lives 
as  witness  the  subsequent  reduction  in 
American  casualties.  Moreover,  our 
troops  were  withdrawn  precisely  wben 
the  President  promised. 
Qovnow 

Do  you  think  college  admlnlstraton  bave 
been  too  lenient  In  dealing  with  campus 
disorders? 


Percent 

48.4 

Negative   — I*' 

Undecided *'•'' 

More  than  hall  of  those  with  an  opin- 
ion supported  the  administration's  pro- 
posal which  Is  about  to  become  a  reality. 
The  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  set  up  by  Execu- 
tive order,  recognizes  the  importance  of 
oceanography  and  is  a  first  step  toward 
centralization  of  all  Federal  activities  in 
this  area  which  I  first  proposed  in  legis- 
lation introduced  to  1964.  San  Dieeo. 
often  called  the  oceanographlc  capital  of 
the  world,  is.  of  course,  well  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  this  science,  whose  bene- 
fits touch  tbe  lives  of  millions. 


Hsa  tbe  Supreme  Court  been  too  lenient 
with  obscenity  and  pornography  ntilnga? 


AJ&rmativs 
NegaUve   .. 
Undecided  - 


Percent 

68.8 

3X  S 

IS.  7 


QUESnONNAIRE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALirOBsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesdov,  September  32.  1)79 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  know  that  we  can  do  a  'jetter  Job  of 
representing  our  constituents  when' they 
themselves  are  alert  to  t'je  big  issues 
wMch  the  country  faces.  II  follows  that 
a  vital  part  of  our  assignment  as  Mem- 
bets  of  Congress  Is  to  keep  ourselves  In- 
fdrmed  on  the  views  of  those  who  send 
us  to  Washington.  With  this  in  view.  I 
recently  sent  questionnaire  cards  to  180,- 
CXVl J093 — Part  24 


Percent 

Attrmatlve - '™* 

Negative   - ^— "•* 

Undecided iOO 

These  results  reflect  my  own  opinion 
on  campvs  unrest-  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  give  law-abiding  students 
the  legal  means  for  filing  a  complaint 
with  the  Department  ol  Justice  if  they 
are  denied  free  access  to  campus  facili- 
ties by  disruptive  students.  The  bill  also 
would  enable  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
to  proceed  on  his  own  without  such  a 
complaint  whenever  he  determines  that 
Federal  prosecution  Is  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. Punishment  for  seizure  of  campus 
buildings  would  be  fines  and  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  10  years. 
QussnoN 

Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher  tasee. 
if  necessary,  to  Onance  on  all-cais  ftderal 
attack  on  poUntlon? 

BXSIWNSS 

Pcrrent 

Amrmatlve **•• 

NegaUve  - »»  ■ 

Undecided    "-' 

Obviously,  a  majority  wants  protection 
against  pollution.  But  tbe  percentage  op- 
posing higher  taxes  to  meet  tbe  cost  is 
significant.  Taxes  are  everywhere  too 
high  and  should  be  reduced.  I  think  the 
proper  route  to  tax  reduction  is  reduced 
Federal  spedUing.  It  comes  down  to  a 


I  have  sponsored  and  worked  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  protect  tbe  public 
from  the  smut  peddler  by  authorizing 
the  Postmaster  General  to  require  those 
mailing  such  material  to  foot  the^ill 
for  a  Post  Office  Department  list  of  those 
stating  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  it. 
Mailers  would  be  on  notice  to  omit  those 
listed  from  their  mailings  under  penalty 

ol  law.  

QussnoH 

Do  ytnl  favor  the  legaUsatlos  of 
marihuaoa? 


Percent 
....  18.3 
....  T0.1 
18.7 


Affirmative 

NegaUve   — 

UndecMed    

Because  San  Diego  is  so  close  to  tbe 
sources  of  illegal  drugs.  I  have  been  espe- 
cially concerned  about  this  dangerous 
tralBc.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
control  the  drug  traffic. 

Driig  abuse  literally  threatens  the  lives 
as  well  as  the  health  and  safety  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  It  is  on  the  Increase, 
and  is  responsible  for  much  of  our  street 
crime.  The  leglslaUon  backed  by  myself 
and  others  consolidates,  codifies  and  in- 
tegrates various  laws  pertaining  to  drug 
abuse:  it  tightens  regulatory  controls, 
thus  protecting  the  public  from  the  di- 
version of  dangerous  drugs  onto  tbe  Il- 
legal market  and  stiffens  penalties  for 
drug  pusben. 
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Woul4  you  favor  *  Uw  to  pr«v«nt  labor 
ooatracu  and  building  codas  Irom  blocUng 
the  u«a  or  new  teclmlquea  and  matertala  for 
ooastnicting  lower  cost  bousing? 


BXTnBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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AmnnAtlve  n 68.6 

Negmtlve   la.  3 

UlKlKlded    — 1».» 

The  afflnnative  respoiue  to  this  ques- 
tion b  he&rtenlng  because  It  Impllee 
strong  support  for  m;  legislation  to  cre- 
ate national  guidelines  tor  building 
codes  and  labor  agreements  In  federally 
backed  housing  proJectE.  My  bill  would 
help  to  provide  more  housing  and  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers'  Investment  in  these 
projects  by  preventing  local  codes  and 
locally  made  labor  agreements  from 
blocking  the  use  of  modem  techniques 
and  materials.  The  measure,  entitled 
the  Housing  Rights  Act  of  1970.  would 
enable  builders  to  use  modular  housing, 
prefabricated  uiUts  and  other  time-sav- 
ing and  cost-cutting  methods  of  provid- 
ing more  housing  for  low-  and  mlddle- 
Income  families.  Currently,  ttvese  tech- 
niques and  materials  are  stymied  by 
many  local  codes  and  a  number  of  labor 
agreements.  Yet  they  are  needed  to  meet 
the  critical  housing  shortage.  We  must 
build  26  million  housing  units  over  the 
next  decade  if  we  are  to  overcome  this 
shortage. 

QtTBmOH  « 

Would  you  favor  an  increue  In  Federal 
tax«6  to  combat  InflaUon? 


Afflrmauve 14.9 

Negative ffl.s 

Ondedded _ 18.1 

Once  again,  I  believe  this  response  In- 
dicates a  widespread  belief  that  Federal 
economy  is  the  best  antidote  to  InOation:. 
a  belief  which  I  share. 

QoamoM 

Z>o  you  beUeve  the  XTnttcd  States  can  rely 
on  acnenM&te  reaebed  wltb  the  Soviet 
Union? 

.MOrmaUve 18.4 

Nogauve «3.  4 

Undecided ao.8 

Soviet  failure  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
still cease-fire  agreement  In  the  Middle 
East  Is  only  the  most  recent  example  of 
Communist  duplicity,  and  certainly  ex- 
plains the  largely  negative  response  to 
this  question. 

QtTcmoM 
Do  you  favor  buasing  school  chlldnn  Co 
achieve  better  racial  balanoa  in  olaaerooou? 

Afllmtatlvs 8.  g 

.Vegauve T».  1 

Undecided ia.8 

No  further  comment  by  me  Is  neoes- 
sary.  The  people  bare  spoken. 
QinmoM 
Which  ot  these  leeues  do  ytm  feel  la  -mnt 

Important  I  A)  Tletoam,  (B)   Inflation.   (C) 
pollution.  (Dl  campus  unrcet,  (K)  crime? 

It  l5  Intsreetlog  to  note  that  Vietnam  re- 
mains the  big  laeue,  with  saooad  place  going 
to  poUuUon  A  breakdown  ta  provided  In  the 
following  table; 


1 

Psrcsat 
SO 

3. 
3. 

4 

PoUuUon  

Onma   

TnS%tlf>n      .  .    . 

IB 
18 

IS 

8. 

(1 

Campus  nueat 

Undecided  
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WORLD  ASKS  PRESmENTIAL  PROC- 
LAMATION DEDICATINO  VETER- 
ANS DAY  TO  AMERICAN  POWS— 
■UJS-A.— UNITE  TO  SAVE  AMERI- 
CANS' PRAISES  WTOMINQ  VETER- 
ANS ORGANIZATION  FOR  POW 
EPPORT8 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or   WTOMUfO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Tuesday,  September  22,  1370 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  day 
on  which  man  Orst  shouldered  arms  and 
took  to  the  field  of  battle,  be  and  his 
family  have  accepted  certain  contingen- 
cies as  likely.  If  not  Inevitable.  He  con- 
siders the  possibility  of  being  wounded 
and  disabled.  He  contemplates  death  and 
the  maimer  in  which  he  will  face  it.  Un- 
til recently  the  eventuality  of  captivity 
was  not  viewed  with  the  same  gravity. 

Since  World  War  H,  Increased  empha- 
sis has  focused  on  the  prisoner  of  war.  In 
past  wars,  a  POW  was  considered  out  of 
the  war  and  was  not  used  politlcajiy  In 
prison  camps.  In  Southeast  Asia,  how- 
ever, the  prison  camp  has  become  an  ex- 
tension of  the  war  and  prisoners  are  be- 
ing used  with  utmost  cruelty  for  political 
purposes.  Totalitarian  nations,  no  longer 
content  illegally  to  extract  information 
from  prisoners,  have  undertaken  the 
most  insidious  forms  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological harassment  to  win  the  minds 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  use  them  as  In- 
struments of  propaganda. 

We  saw  evidence  of  this  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  when  the  Chinese  broke  down 
numerous  prisoners  causing  some  of  them 
to  ctdlaborate  with  the  enemy.  Just  as 
frightening  is  their  success  In  "persuad- 
ing" 21  American  prisoners  to  settle  In 
China. 

But  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  Vietnam  coafllct 
stands  out.  President  Nixon  describes  the 
Communist  record  In  this  respect  as  the 
"most  unconscionahle  In  the  history  of 
warfare." 

Por  years  now,  responsible  men 
throughout  the  world  have  sought  ways 
to  minimize  the  suffering  arising  from 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  the  worst  of 
man's  Institutions. 

The  most  notable  achievement  to  date 
has  been  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949.  which  provides  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Signed  by 
130  nations.  Including  the  United  States, 
South  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam,  the 
Convention  provides  such  humanitarian 
standards  as  Immediate  release  of  sick 
and  injured  prisoners,  complete  tdenttfi- 
eaUon  of  prisoners,  providing  prisoners 
the  opportunity  U>  correspond  with  fam- 
ilies, and  the  Impartial  inspection  of 
prison  facilities. 


Despite  the  fact  the  North  Vietnamese 
ratified  the  Convention,  that  country  has 
met  none  of  the  conditions  and  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  furnish  the  names 
of  prisoners. 

More  than  6  years  have  passed  sines 
the  first  American  was  captured  In  North 
Vietnam  and  we  still  have  no  list  of  the 
prisoners  held.  It  is  presently  estimated 
that  1,500  American  servicemen  are 
missing  or  captured  in  Southeast  Asia. 
At  least  200  Americans  have  been  mlse- 
Ing  for  more  than  4  years  or  longer  than 
any  of  our  prisoners  held  during  World 
War  n.  About  SOO  men  have  been  miming 
for  2  years  or  more. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  aJMut  the  utter 
contempt  of  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
the  laws  ot  human  decency,  they  flatly 
refuse  to  aJbide  by  even  the  most  fun- 
damental provision  which  would  let  chil- 
dren know  If  fathers  are  alive,  and  par- 
ents If  their  sons  are  well.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  comprehend  the  anxiety  and 
des^lair  of  a  woman  for  6  years  who  Is  not 
sure  whether  she's  a  widow  or  a  wife. 

The  Geneva  Convention  provides  that 
a  prisoner  has  the  right  to  remain  In 
communication  with  his  loved  ones  by 
receiving  mail  and  sending  a  minimum 
of  four  cards  each  month.  During  the 
past  6  years  our  men  have  been  held 
c&ptlve,  fewer  than  200  Individuals  have 
been  allowed  to  write  a  total  ot  about 
1,000  letters.  If  the  provisions  of  the 
convention  were  being  applied  by  the 
Communists,  POW  families  could  be 
receiving  as  many  as  6.000  letters  per 
month.  To  compound  the  tragedy,  it  ap- 
pears that  little  mall  Is  allowed  to  go 
to  the  POW'a. 

The  Geneva  Convention  specifies  that 
prison  camps  be  periodically  open  to 
groups  like  the  International  Red  Cross 
to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  prisoners  are 
safeguarded.  Even  this  minimum  protec- 
tion has  been  denied  by  the  Commu- 
nists. South  Vietnam's  camps,  which 
contain  all  of  the  nearly  40,000  enemy 
prisoners  of  war,  have  always  been  open 
to  inspection  by  the  International  Red 
Cross.  All  »e  have  Is  Hanoi's  lame  assur- 
ance that  our  prisoners  are  being  treated 
humanely.  The  facts  clearly  deny  this. 

A  most  important  provision  specifies 
minimum  humane  standards  of  deten- 
tion, hygiene,  and  diet.  It  requlm  that 
seriously  wounded  or  Ul  prisoners  be 
repatriated  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
travel.  The  facts  unfold  a  tale  of  night- 
marish and  brutal  treatment. 

Medical  treatment  given  American 
prisoners  is  primitive.  Photographs  show 
prisoners  still  suffering  from  woimds  In- 
flicted when  they  were  shot  down.  The 
handful  of  returning  prisoners  report 
that  poorly  set  bones,  and  Inadequate 
medical  attention  leading  to  shrunken 
arms  and  legs  are  oommon. 

There  Is  solid  evidence  that  our  pris- 
oners are  being  physically  beaten,  tor- 
tured, refused  food,  confined  for  long 
periods  to  sciltory  confinement.  Seaman 
Douglas  Hegdahl,  who  was  released  by 
the  Communists  In  19t9.  reported  that 
one  of  his  stretches  of  solitary  confine- 
ment lasted  "7  months  and   10  days." 

As  the  interviewer  of  29-year-old  DS. 
Navy  Lieutenant  Robert  Frishman  polgnr 
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antly  observed  Just  before  his  August 
1989  release  from  North  Vietnam: 

Ba  waa  very  young,  very  Ull.  and  terribly 
thin  ...  A  alckly  oonaumed  ihlnneaa  .  .  . 
he  walked  bent  Uke  an  old  man  .  .  .  with 
hla  left  hand  he  held  up  the  nght  ana, 
■hortar  and  shrunken  ...  he  looked  around 
with  a  loet  expreeslon  and  blinked  hU  eyea 
obvloualy  he  had  been  kept  in  the  dark 
for  a  long  time  ...  "It  has  been  almoat  a 
year  and  a  half  alnoe  I  last  spoke  to  eome- 
one." 


The  Isolation,  the  loneliness,  and  mo- 
notony appear  to  be  a  basic  tactic  to 
wear  down  prisoners'  spirits. 

As  can  be  readily  seen  the  Communists 
have  no  respect  for  International  law  or 
basic  standards  of  human  decency.  There 
Is  one  thing  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
some  respect  for.  however,  and  that  is 
world  public  opinion.  Their  policies  have 
always  been  calculated  to  evoke  sympathy 
abroad.  Parading  downed  VB.  pilots  be- 
fore shouting  civilians  In  Hanoi,  thf  great 
publicity  surrounding  the  release  of  a  few 
American  prisoners,  and  the  use  of  paci- 
fists led  by  David  Delllnger  and  Rennle 
Davis  who  praised  Hanoi's  humane 
treatment  of  our  POW's — all  of  this  was 
designed  to  create  the  greatest  amount  of 
pressure  on  One  United  States  to  unilat- 
erally withdraw  from  Vietnam.  Their 
strategy  failed  but  we  should  have 
learned  something  about  the  realities  of 
world  public  opinion. 

In  the  spring  of  19«9.  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's efforts  on  behalf  of  pris- 
oners shifted  from  the  behind-the- 
scenes  diplomatic  approach  as  we  began 
to  publicly  protest  the  illegal  and  In- 
humane treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  Insti- 
tuted numerous  programs  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
POW's  and  Is  working  diligently  In  diplo- 
matic circles  and  at  the  "peace"  nego- 
tiations In  Paris. 

This  Ccogreas  has  been  equally  active 
and  to  its  credit  has  considered  the 
prisoner  issue  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
The  passage  of  legislation  protecting 
POWs  and  their  families,  approval  of 
resolutions  protesting  the  U^atment  of 
our  prisoners,  congressional  hearings  de- 
signed to  keep  the  public  informed,  and 
many  thoughtful  speeches  by  my  col- 
leagues represent  some  of  our  aotSons  to 
encourage  put>Uc  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Most  Important,  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed their  distress  loudly.  In  my  State 
of  Wyoming,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  American  Legion,  and  other 
veteran  organizatians  have  told  the  story 
of  our  POWs  and  gotten  people  to  write 
letters  to  a  wide  range  of  public  ofBclals, 
liududlng  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam, 
expressing  abhorrence  at  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
public  protests  In  the  United  States  have 
aroused  world  public  oplnlpn.  Note- 
worthy examples  of  sympa&etic  re- 
sponses Include  a  unanimous  resolution 
by  the  2lst  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  UJJ.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral D  Thant'B  appeal  to  North  Vietnam 
to  "give  an  International  humanitarian 
organlzaUoD  such  as  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  societies  access  to  Americans  In 
North  Vietnam." 
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As  far  as  we  can  determine  all  of  the 
pubUc  clamor  has  not  resulted  in  any 
dramaUc  breakthroughs.  However,  there 
are  some  encouraging  signs  that  the 
Communists  are  moderating  their  stand 
on  the  prisoner  issue. 

Former  Astronaut  Frank  Borman  Just 
recently  returned  from  a  2S-day  trip  to 
14  countries  as  a  special  emissary  for  the 
President  on  our  POWs.  He  reported 
that  the  Soviet  Onion  and  many  of  the 
other  countries  visited  had  agreed  to  take 
new  initiatives  on  behalf  of  prisoners. 
This  represenU  quite  a  change  for  the 
Soviets  who  last  fall  called  American 
POW's  "air  pirates  who  should  not  be 
given  any  mercy. " 

In  addition,  there  has  be«i  a  slight 
Increase  in  the  prisoners'  mail  fiow  from 
Hanoi:  the  Communists  appear  to  have 
reduced  the  propagandizing  of  the  pris- 
oners; the  film  given  to  our  colleague 
Rooxa  ZioB  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In 
Paris  shed  a  UtUe  added  light  on  the 
idenUty  of  the  POW's. 

But  this  Is  hardly  reason  for  rejoldng, 
for  we  ore  a  long  way  from  getting  the 
Communists  to  apply  even  the  minimum 
requirements  of  human  decency  for  our 
prisoners. 

Last  week  the  Communists  added  an- 
other sordid  chapter  to  the  already 
lengthy  litany  of  shame  regarding  the 
POWs  and  their  families.  In  Paris  the 
Communists  armounced  they  were  "ready 
to  set  free  all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
during  the  conflict"  If  the  United  States 
agrees  to  Immediate  and  total  troop 
withdrawal  as  well  as  replacement  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  with  a 
coalition  govenunent.  This  treacherous 
and  Illegal  use  of  POW's  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  one-sided  political  settlement 
is  blackmail  of  the  most  despicable  order 
and  must  be  vigorously  protested  to  the 
worldt 

During  the  past  couple  of  months, 
there  has  been  an  alarming  decline  In 
pubUc  attention  to  the  POW  problem. 
This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  widespread 
and  vocal  outrage  of  the  public  during 
the  spring  and  eariy  summer  months. 
It  may  be  that  the  successful  deescala- 
tlon  of  the  Vietnam  confilct  coupled  with 
the  agonies  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  have 
dulled  the  'Mnung  of  some  on  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  POW's. 

This  Issue  Is  too  important  to  allow  our 
national  conscience  to  again  fall  victim 
of  public  silence  and  apathy.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  and  do  everything  hu- 
manely possible  to  help  these  men  Im- 
prisoned In  the  loneliest  outposts  of  de- 
spair and  to  provide  hope  to  their  wives 
and  children.  Were  we  In  their  position, 
we  would  expect  nothing  less. 

To  help  insure  that  these  brave  fight- 
ing men  never  become  "forgotten  Ameri- 
cans." I  have  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Nlxon  proposing  that  this  Veterans  Day 
be  dedicoted  to  our  POW's  and  their 
families.  The  theme  for  the  day  could 
be  "U5JV.— Unite  To  Save  Americana." 
These  Americans  Include  not  only  the 
1.800  POW's  and  BilA's  but  their  fami- 
lies who  are  suffering  their  own  stress 
and  torture  in  not  knowing  when,  or  \m- 
der  what  conditions,  they  may  ever  see 
their  husbands,  sons,  or  brothers  aealn. 
This  recognition  is  both  fitting  and 
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timely  because  Veterans  Day  Is  tbe  time 
to  honor  those  wtio  have  and  are  now 
serving  aiul  sacrificing  for  their  country 
and  freedom's  cause.  This  day  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  goal  that  our 
POW's  shall  never  be  "forgotten  Ameri- 
cans." Until  they  are  free,  we  must  re- 
solve that  we  shall  not  rest 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  enlist  the 
support  of  veterans  organisations  and 
other  groups.  Tliey  can  use  their  re- 
sources to  inform  the  American  public 
about  our  prisoners.  In  addition  I  am 
encouraging  the  veterans  groups  to  orga- 
nize public  gatherings  on  Veterans  Day 
to  protest  Communist  treatment  of  our 
men. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  Immediate  way 
to  let  Hanoi  and  the  world  know  that 
200  million  Americans  are  united  behind 
1.500  of  our  countrymen  in  demanding 
In  the  name  of  International  law  and  hu- 
man decency  the  immediate  implemoi- 
tation  by  North  Vietnam  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

We  must  not  stop  here,  however.  The 
United  States  has  additional  avenues  of 
action  to  bring  pressure  on  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

In  the  International  arena,  the  plight 
of  our  POWs  should  be  constantly 
brought  up  lor  debate  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. Rita  Hauser's  eloquent  speech  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  last  fall  con- 
demning the  Inhumane  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  attracted  worldwide  attention. 
As  we  approach  the  25  th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  should  greatly 
increase  world  attention  on  the  Commu- 
nists' blatant  violations  of  International 
law  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. We  should  encourage  the  support 
of  our  allies  and  neutral  powers  by  em- 
phasiklng  that  all  nations  have  a  stake 
In  assuring  the  sanctity  of  Intematlana] 
agreements  such  as  the  OeocTa 
Convention. 

All  nations  should  be  exhorted  to  urge 
North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  Conven- 
tion, we  should  exercise  the  full  weight 
of  American  diplomacy  to  make  sure  they 
do  so.  Nations  having  trade  relations 
with  North  Vietnam  should  be  encour- 
aged either  to  sever  or  Umlt  these  rda- 
tions  imtll  such  time  as  Hanoi  is  willing 
to  ahlde  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Finally,  and  perhape  most  important, 
the  United  States  should  consider  rec- 
ommending that  the  United  Natkxii  or 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  seeks  ways  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Con- 
vention of  1949.  Specific  emphasis  should 
be  focused  on  the  need  for  definite  an- 
forceatde  IntemaUonal  sanctions  against 
countries  falling  to  abide  by  provlslans 
of  the  Convention. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  November  11, 
1970,  Is  recognised  as  I  have  proposed. 
If  only  for  the  fact  that  the  POW's  and 
their  families  will  know  in  some  small 
way  that  their  suffering  has  not  been  In 
vain. 

I  beUeve  my  fellow  veterans  and  the 
honored  war  dead  to  whom  we  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  on  Veterans  Day  would  stand 
vrith  us  In  this  cause  on  their  day. 
Mr    Speaker.  I  Include  my  letter  to 
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the  President  in  the  Recoro  with  my  re- 
marks: 

CottOLMSB  or  Tiu:  UKmrn  SrAixa. 

House  OP  Rkpsxsxktativis. 
Washington.  D.C-.  September  17, 1970. 
The  Puesidxnt, 
The  White  House, 
WoJhtnpfon.  DC. 

DcAK  Mm.  Pkbsident:  During  the  past  I8 
months,  you  have  charted  s  courageous  and 
forthright  course  In  eeelclng  the  application 
of  intenuktlonftl  law  and  the  laws  of  bunun 
decency  for  American  Prlfloners  of  War  in 
North  Vietnam  by  exposing  to  the  world  the 
Inhiamane  treatment  of  these  men.  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  have  responded 
to  this  approach  with  enthusiasm  and  on 
this  Issue  there  Is  no  doubt  the  American 
people  stand  united. 

Recently.  I  have  noted  a  disturbing  de> 
clme  in  the  public  attention  to  the  plight 
of  our  men  in  the  prison  camps  of  South- 
east Asia.  It  may  be  that  the  successful  de- 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  coupled 
wUh  the  agonies  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
have  dulled  our  thinking  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  POWs. 

These  men  and  their  families  have  given 
too  much  to  their  country  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  to  become  "forgotten  Americans." 
Frank  Bormans  recent  trip  as  your  emissary 
clearly  demonstrate*  that  under  your  leader- 
ship this  shall  never  be  their  fate. 

An  additional  Initiative  to  maintain  a 
vigilant  national  conscience  seems  justified. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  a  Presidential 
ProclamaUon  declaring  Veterans  Day.  No- 
vember 11.  1070,  as  the  day  on  which  all 
Ajnerlcans  oan  otier  prayers  and  pay  special 
tribute  to  our  POWs  and  their  families  la 
both  timely  and  fitting. 

Such  a  proclamation  Is  compatible  with 
the  Intent  and  spirit  of  this  legal  holiday  on 
which  we  honor  those  who  have  snd  ar«  now 
serving  and  sacrlflctng  for  their  country  and 
freedom's  cause. 

This  Veterans  Day  la  an  appropriate  time 
for  Americans  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
goals  of  Peace  with  Honor  and  the  raaolve 
that  our  POWs  shall  never  be  "forgott«a 
Americans." 

If  this  proposal   Is   acceptable.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  theme  for  the  day  be:  Unite 
to  Save  Americans  (USA). 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  8.  Wold. 
ilemher  of  Congresa. 


BREAKFAST  CEREALS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUL5K1 

or    HKW    TOUl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEa 
Tvaday,  Septembtr  22,  1979 

Mr.  DtJl;3KI.  Mr:  Speaker,  there  have 
been  questions  raised  during  recent  Ben- 
ate  Commerce  Subcommittee  hearings 
regarding  the  nutritional  value  of  break- 
fast oereala. 

Open  discussion  of  this  matter  by 
qualified  experts  may  have  Its  place  In 
the  investigation  of  consumer  products. 
But  the  broad-scale  attack  on  breakfast 
cereals  in  general  seems  to  me  to  be 
open  to  question. 

Once  again  the  broad-brush  Wast  re- 
ceives the  headlines,  but  the  all-impor- 
tant specifics  and  qualifications  get  lost 
in  the  fine  print. 

The  attack,  on  its  face,  was  particu- 
larly disturbing  to  me  since  a  number  of 
the  more  popular  breakfast  cereals  are 
produced  In  a  plant  In  my  district — the 
Buffalo  plant  of  General  UBls,  Inc. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BXStTTTALS    DO    NOT    CATCB    UP 

The  Industry  ts  fully  capable  of  de- 
fending its  products  and  has  done  so, 
UnJortiinately,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
replies  received  little  attention  from  the 
media. 

I  would  point,  for  example,  to  the 
testimony  to  the  same  Senate  subcom- 
mittee of  Dr.  Frederick  J,  Stare,  chair- 
man of  the  nutrition  department  at 
Harvard  University,  He  ridiculed  the 
rating  of  cereals  and  pointed  out  that  a 
breakfast  built  around  cereal  and  milk 
is  better  for  most  people  than  bacon  and 
eggs, 

Dr,  Stare  said  that  even  "Popeyes 
spinach  does  not  begin  to  compare  with 
the  overall  nutritional  worth  of  break- 
fast cereal — any  cereal — although  It, 
Uke  other  greens,  makes  a  contribution 
to  the  total  nutritional  value  of  a  meal," 

Mr,  Speaker,  after  these  charges  were 
aired  l)efore  the  Senate  subcommittee,  I 
made  arrangements  to  visit  the  General 
Mills  plant  in  my  district. 

SAW    CEUULUAKIMG    nBSTHARD 

I  wanted  to  see  firsthand  how  these 
cereals  are  made,  Inspect  the  quality 
control  system,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  plant's  manufactur- 
ing operations. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  the 
witness  before  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
nor  to  question  bis  motivation,  I  do  ques- 
tion hl3  conclusions. 

To  seek  to  compare  the  nutritional 
value  of  breakfast  cereals  without  tak- 
ing Into  account  all  elements  of  the  diet 
Is  misleading  and  unfair. 

The  BulTalo  plant  produces  10  cereals 
which  were  included  in  the  much  longer 
list  suppUed  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
They  are:  Wheabes,  Klx,  Twinkles,  Jets. 
Cocoa  Pulls.  Frosty  O's.  Trlx,  Lucky 
Charms,  Cheerlos,  and  Total. 

0PC»AT10N  IS  IMPXESStVE 

I  was  imiSressed  favorably  with  all 
phases  of  the  operation — the  manage- 
ment, the  production  controls,  and.  most 
important,  the  conscientious  employees, 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  recent  letter  to  com- 
pany stockholders.  Board  Chairman 
James  P,  MacFarland  said : 

Most  recently  reftdy-uj-«ac  cere«Ja  and 
coaipanlea  mAklng  ftnd  BciUag  tbem  bAve 
come  under  attack  ijy  a  wltnasa  testifying 
In  a  Senate  subcommittee  bearing  In  Wash- 
Infton, 

Otber  wltneaaea  will  refute  tbe  atatementa 
made  by  tbls  wlcnees  and  when  tbe  bearings 
are  over,  tbe  rtgbtful  place  of  cereals  In  tbe 
human  diet  wUl  bave  been  fuUy  vindicated 
and  tbe  mlaunderatandlngs  and  doubts  cre- 
ated b;  lucb  attack  corrected. 

An  article  In  the  September  iKue  of 
Gold  Medal  News,  published  by  the  Buf- 
falo plant  of  General  Mills,  deals  with 
the  nutrlttonal  value  of  breakfast  cereals. 
The  article  follows : 

THB  KtrramvE  VAttra  or  Bio  O  BaxaKTAST 
CEmiui,8 

General  MUls  ready-lo-««t  Big  O  cereala— 
Wheatlea,  Cbeerloe  and  all  our  other  cereals — 
are  good,  nutritious  fooda, 

Tbey  are  a  wbulesome  soorce  of:  Heaitb- 
glTlng  vitamins,  body-buUdlng  proteins, 
energy-creating  calories,  and  minerals  neces- 
sary for  our  well  being. 

Tbey  are  economical  foods,  too.  Big  G 
cereals  are  made  frtim  wheat,  com  and  oats, 
tbe  cereal  grains  on  which  an  Important 
part  of  our  nutritional  needs  are  based.  In 
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addition,  they  have  certain  carefully  selected 
minerals  and  vitamins  a^ed  to  them  to 
restore  the  original  grain  values  lost  in 
processing.  All  of  them  provide  12 'T  or  more 
of  the  minimum  dally  adult  requirement 
)MDR)  for  Iron,  IS*::  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirement for  Thiamine  (Bi).  8%  or  more 
Niacin,  and  an  average  of  109  calories  for 
each  ounce  of  cereal,  which  Is  at>Dut  one  cup. 

Kaboom  snd  Total  go  beyond  tbe  nutri- 
tive values  of  the  original  grains.  Each  give* 
lOCr  of  the  minimum  dally  adult  require- 
ments for  Iron.  Vitamin  A.  Thiamine,  Rlbo- 
aavln.  Niacin,  Vitamin  C  and  Vitamin  D. 
plus  12  mg.  of  Vitamin  B,  and  32  meg.  Bi. 
and  Total  adds  31U  of  Vitamin  E.  Fat  content 
of  all  dry  breakfast  cereaft  is  very  low,  so 
Is  cholesterol. 

When  served  with  milk  and  stigar.  WheatlM 
gives  31  "c  HDa  of  Calcium,  13  Tr  Iron,  5% 
Vitamin  A.  19*;  Thiamine.  I8<:r  RlboSavln. 
18%  Kladn.  S'T.  Vitamin  C.  and  13%  VIU- 
min  D.  It  also  gives  10'^  of  the  Recommended 
Dally  Allowance  (RDA)  of  Protein  and  7^  of 
the  calories.  If  orange  Juice,  toa.st  and  mar-, 
garlne  or  butt*r  are  added  to  the  cereal,  milk 
and  Bugar.  the  combinaUon  provides  a  nu- 
tritious, well-balanced  breakfast  that  gives 
energy  and  luppUetf*  16%  of  the  dally  calorie 
and  2\r  of  the  protein  requirements. 

Dr.  W.  Henry  SebreU.  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Human  Nutrition,  Columbia 
University,  says.  "Cereals  are  one  of  the  best 
overall  sources  of  nutrients.  When  we  com- 
pare the  nutrient  content  of  cereals  with 
other  clasMS  of  foods,  we  find  that  cereals 
are  highest  m  caloric  value,  equal  dairy  prod- 
ucu  for  prot«ln.  are  highest  Tor  carbohy- 
drates, are  second  only  to  dairy  products  for 
calcium,  are  unsurpassed  for  iron  and  thi- 
amine content,  are  only  slightly  behind  maat 
for  niacin  content,  are  low  in  fat  and  con- 
tain no  choJesterol." 

To  help  the  homemaker  provide  s  bal- 
anced dleu  the  Basic  Four  Food  Groups  wvtm 
devised  by  nutrltionlits  as  a  guide.  They  have 
been  extensively  used  by  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Its  educational  programa. 
Foods  should  be  chosen  from  each  group 
each  day.  Tbe  Basic  Four  Groups  are;  1. 
Ueat.  flsh.  poultry,  eggs  and  legumes,  3. 
Milk  and  dairy  products.  3.  Vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  4.  Cereals  and  breads 

This  Is  a  simplified  approaoh  to  foods. 
Actually,  our  diets  must  contain  approd- 
mataly  30  nutrlenu.  but  it  is  dlilloiilt  for  » 
housewUe  to  purchase  food  on  the  basis  of 
these  Individual  nutritive  needs.  Cereals  axul 
breads  are  one  of  the  four  food  groups,  and 
are  an  Important  source  of  B-vitamlns.  car- 
bohydrate, protein  and  certain  minerals. 
Ready-to-«at  cereals,  when  consumed  wHb 
milk  and  sugar  <as  they  are  over  00%  of  the 
time)  do  make  important  contributions  to 
breakfast  and  the  entire  day's  food  Intake. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  M.  Henderson,  Profsa- 
sor  and  Head.  Department  of  Biochemistry. 
University  of  Minnesota,  "The  current  con- 
cern over  heart  and  circulatory  diseases  and 
saturated  fatty  adds  makes  the  breakfast 
cereal  a  popular  and  practical  alternative  to 
the  breakfast  compoe«d  largely  of  animal 
products." 

Penny  for  penny,  all  of  tbe  Big  G  ceraaU. 
wUb  naik  and  sugar,  provide  more  cutrlsnt 
value  than  booon  and  eggs.  The  cereal,  milk. 
Juice  and  toast  breakfast  provides  more  nu- 
trition for  the  price  than  any  other  common 
breakfast;  thus,  cereals  represent  outstand- 
ing nutritional  value  as  well  as  nutrition  to 
oonsumers. 

Today  nutntlonlsts  consider  breakfast  to 
be  the  most  important  meal  of  the  day.  Tbey 
say  it  sbouUl  provide  enough  nutrients  to 
help  the  individual  get  through  tbe  morning 
hours.  Unfortunately,  many  Americans  tall 
to  heed  the  advice  of  nutritionist?  and  break- 
fast Is  the  one  meal  most  apt  to  be  neglected. 
More  ipcGlflcally.  nation-wide  surveys  reveal 
that  only  one  of  every  five  chUdren  goes  to 
school  with  an  adequate  breakfast.  Moraover. 
e?i-  of  chUdren  go  to  school  with  no  break- 
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last  at  aa  During  any  given  7-day  patlod. 
it^rOEUnately  18,7%  of  the  OS  poP"  «'°° 
skips  brwiktast  at  least  once.  In  fact,  the 
most  popular  "breakfasf  m  the  counuy  to- 
day Is  coffee  alone. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  clwrly  Ues 
in  improved  consumer  awaren%»  °' ''"'°™ 
to  stsirt  the  day  with  a  P™!"  A'~""J;  "^ 
eluding  the  relative  nutritional  merits  of 
various  kinds  of  breakfasts. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  right  to  employ  ad- 
vertising to  seU  our  nutritious  Big  O  cereal 
products  and  to  encourage  good  eating  habits 
at  breakfast  tune. 


CRIME  INSURANCE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  xxm  ToaK  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  Septeifbtr  22,  1970 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
September  18,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  minoUi, 
PRAim  ANKtnrzio.  appeared  a.s  a  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems  of  which  I  am  a  member 
on  September  8,  1969,  he  Introduced 
HJl  13686  which  provides  for  direct 
Government  crime  insurance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  crime  insurance  provision,  the 
PAIR  plans  would  be  continued  with  nre, 
extended  coverage,  vandalism,  malic  ous 
mischief,  burglary,  and  theft.  These  Unes 
of  iMurance  arc  most  Important  to  the 
inner  city  property  owners.  I  cosponsored 
this  legislation  with  the  genUeman  from 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  leglstatlon,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  need  for  this  In- 
surance Is  timely  and  necessary.  This  m- 
surance  would  enable  small  businessmen 
and  homeowners  to  obtain  insurance  di- 
rectly from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  whenever  the 
insurance  in  the  private  market  exceeded 
175  percent  of  the  normal  or  manual 
rate,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  in  the  House 
to  support  H.R,  19100,  the  housing  blU 
m  which  this  insurance  legislaUon  is  in- 
corporated in  title  7  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  smaU  businessmen  and 
smaU  homeowners  in  our  major  cltira. 

We  can  no  longer  ask  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  small  homeowner  in 
our  urban  areas  to  wait.  They  are  looking 
for  us  as  RepresentaUves  in  Congress  to 
provide  a  solution.  If  we  do  not  give  them 
help  they  cannot  stay  in  business  and 
they  cannot  remain  to  the  ciUes.  and  at 
the  rate  people  are  leaving  the  clUes, 
it  vrill  not  be  long  before  our  cities  will 
de-ay  and  become  ghost  towns. 
The  sutement  by  the  genUeman  from 

nunois  follows 
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Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, as  one  who  Is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  small  busmeas,  par- 
ticularly the  msurance  problems,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
distinguished  subcommittee  today  and  to 
you  my   thoughts  oo   crime   insurance. 

Let  me  begin,  not  on  a  pesslmlsUc  note, 
but  rather  on  an  optimistic  note.  Yesterday. 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  agreed 
to  report  H  R.  19100.  the  Housing  Act  of 
1970  Title  7  of  that  legislation  contains  the 
nrbaa  Prop«ty  proteetlon  and  Reinsurance 
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Amendments  of  1970.  This  title  contains  aU 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  isaaa.  tbe  so-caUed 
crime  insurance  blU  that  I  mtroduced  on 
September  B.  1988  Quite  simply.  It  will  en- 
able small  businessmen  to  purchase  crime 
insurance  directly  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  any  tune  the  premium  for  ""chlh- 
surance  through  the  private  market  exceeds 
175  percent  of  the  so-called  manual  or  aver- 
age rate. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  flrst  glance  a  175  percent 
rate  may  seem  like  a  great  amount,  but,  as 
I  am  certain  you  have  found  out  m  your 
hearings,  rates  for  crime  Insurance  that  are 
500  and  600  percent  above  manual  are  not 
uncommon. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  crune  Insurance  package  while,  at  the 
same  time,  tbe  Senate  Is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  contains  many  of  the  features  of 
my  bUl  with  two  major  exceptions.  My 
legislation  would  suow  the  Government  to 
write  not  only  crime  Insurance  on  a  direct 
basis,  but  basic  property  coverage  If  such 
coverage  la  not  available  within  the  176  per- 
cent range.  In  addition,  my  bUl  would  go 
into  effect  unmedlately.  The  Senate  hUl  does 
not  provide  for  basic  property  coverage  and 
has  a  year  delay  In  Its  effective  date 

Mr  Chairman,  we  cannot  wait  another 
year  nor  can  we  ask  the  small  businessmen 
of  America  to  wait  for  snother  year.  Each 
diy  that  we  delay  In  granting  relief  to  small 
business  sees  another  group  of  small  busl- 
nessmen  close  their  doors. 

Quite  clearly,  Mr,  Chairman,  something 
must  be  done  U  small  business  Is  to  survive 
in  our  major  dues.  I  do  not  come  here  as 
a  prophet  of  doom  or  gloom,  but  I  do  feel 
quite  certain  that  unless  crime  insurance,  at 
reasonable  costs,  la  made  avaUable  to  smaU 
businessmen,  the  time  U  not  loo  far  off 
when  there  will  b«  no  small  buamessea  In 
our  Inner  cities.  The  trend  has  already  be- 
gun and  It  la  time  now  to  tAke  action. 

1  arst  began  work  on  this  problem  In  1987, 
when  1  Introduced  tbe  Small  Business  Pro- 
tection Act  to  provide  for  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  that  small  businessmen 
could  protect  themselves  from  criminal  acta. 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  study  is  tbe  so- 
lutlon  to  the  crime  problem  but  rather  that 
It  does  set  out  areas  of  Investigation  where 
a  majority  of  efforts  should  be  concentrated 
in  solving  the  problem.  I  am  unhappy  that 
the  study  devotes  too  much  space  to  the  sta- 
tistical side  of  crime  against  small  buamess 
and  not  enough  apace  in  teUlng  tbe  small 
businessman  how  to  safeguard  his  property 

from  hoodlums  and  vandala.  , 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
Committee  will  not  fall  victun  to  the  sta- 
tistical syndrome  that  seems  to  arise  when- 
ever the  question  of  crime  Is  raised.  At  this 
point,  we  do  not  need  studies  to  show  that 
crime  Is,  Indeed,  a  problem  to  small  bual- 
nessmen.  We  can  learn  this  by  picking  up  a 
newspaper  from  any  metropolitan  city  In 
tact  In  many  cities  the  crime  rate  has  risen 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  newspapers  do 
not  have  enough  space  to  devote  to  crime 
stones  but,  instead,  must  summarlae  the 
crtme  news  on  a  "boitscore"  basis,  much  the 
same  way  the  statistical  aspects  of  bsaeball 
games  are  reported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into 
psychological  reasons  for  the  crime  Increase 
nor  do  I  wish  to  attempt  to  ami  the  blame 
for  the  problem.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  who  is  responsible  for  controlling 
crime  I  do  know  one  thing  though  It  Is  not 
the  smsu  businessman  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  crime  rise:  It  Is  not  tbe  small  business- 
man who  can  orack  down  on  the  Increase  of 
crime-  but  It  la  the  small  businessman  who  Is 
psylng  for  tbe  effects  of  cruulnal  acts.  IX  evijr 
there  were  an  innocent  victim  of  crime.  It  Is 
the  BmaU  businessman  of  our  country. 
Mr  Chairman,  when  I  Introduced  my  crime 
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study  blU  in  1»«7.  I  did  so  m  hopes  that  It 
would  cause  the  Insurance  Industry  to  do 
something  about  making  crime  Insuijsnce 
available  to  small  businessmen  When  J  m- 
troduced  tbe  study  bUl.  a  member  of  my 
staff  received  a  telephone  call  from  an  m- 
surance  executive  Inquiring  whether  the  bUl 
contamed  any  provision  tor  a  dU-ect  program 
of  government  insurance.  The  Insurance  ex- 
ecutive was  told  that  tbe  bill  did  not  contam 
such  a  provision  but  that  if  insurance  was 
not  made  avaUable  that  my  next  step  would 
be  in  that  area.  The  uisurance  executive  as- 
sured my  staff  member  that  would  not  be 
necessary  since  the  Insurance  industry  was 
ready  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  and 
to  find  ways  to  help  the  smaU  businessman. 
That  wai  more  than  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  sUll  have  not  seen  any 
progress  on  tbe  part  of  the  insurance  com- 
panlas.  , 

Mr.  Chauman.  recently  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  P<»W^»^ 
luToul-awalted  study  on  -The  A«Uabmtj 
of  crime  Insurance  and  Surety  Bonds  m 
tJrban  Are«."  Tbe  Annunxlo  bill  provides  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problem  of  crime 
insunuic*  m  our  urban  areas,  while  the  plan. 
out  forth  by  the  Federal  Insursnce  Admin- 
istrator represent  nothmg  more  than  pro- 
tracted delays  in  solvUig  the  problem 

For  instance,  the  plan  put  forth  by  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  make  crUne  Jh^ure^ 
available  at  rea«:.nable  rates  m  "^  "««• 
by  August  of  1971.  If  this  was  not  done,  the 
iLuriice  Administrator  would  withdraw  the 
Federal  riot  reinsurance  «y«"B»  il!,„  S! 
States  I  do  not  feel  that  thu  wUl  solve  the 
problem  and.  of  course.  It  will  not  r»ran»e 
Ibat  crime  Insurance  wUl  be  made  a"^"" 
since  States  may  be  wUllng  to  do  without 
not  reinsurance,  particularly  If  we  ^«  8"°» 
through   a  long  period  without   any   major 

rtot-s  in  our  cities.  

The  Insurance  Administrator  suggMts  that 
followmg  this,  he  could  order  •>!«  ^^J"  ^ 

surance  be  made  »'»'1»»1«  ""J" ,  "?L^ 
called  FAIR  plans,  a  suggestion  that  1  made 
in  1988  as  an  amendment  to  the  uroan 
Property  Insurance  Act.  However.  In  an  ear- 
u">rt  of  hie  report,  the  Injur»nce  Admln- 
istrawr  suggests  that  the  ''■'^'"f' °°  °' "^' 
insurence  In  FAIR  P'"'  "  J:"!,^,!;^^: 
U  crime  insurance  can  >»  offered  within  the 
FAIR  plana  in  those  States  which  do  not 
comply  with  the  I-year  edict  of  t"' J^f"' 
InsuMoe  Administrator,  why  Is  It  that  such 
coverage  cannot  be  made  siallable  ™m«^': 
ately?  in  short.  If  such  a  method  of  prortdmg 
coverage  Is  a  good  Idea  at  one  time.  It  Is  a 
^  Idoa  at  alTtlmes.  or.  11  It  1.  a  bad  ld« 
Bt  one  time.  It  U  always  a  bad  Idea. 

Mr  Chairman,  If  I  felt  the  suggestions 
made  by  tbe  Federal  Insurance  Administra- 
tor wotild  provide  meaningful  solutions  to 
helping  people  obtain  crime  Insurance.  I 
would  endor^  tbe  report  wholeheartedly,  but 
in  the  language  of  our  current  younger  gen- 
eration, the  report  Is  ■»  ."^  °''', '  "„ ^ 
nothing  more  than  buy  tUne  for  the  Insur- 
ance industry  m  the  hope  tbat  th^  of  ua 
Who  want  to  provide  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem will  back  off  and  shift  our  attentions  to 
some  other  area. 

It  has  been  suggeeted  that  my  bUl  wUl 
cost  the  Oovenunent  money.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept this  premise,  but  even  If  Oovemm«t 
funds  are  expended  on  the  program,  think 
of  the  money  that  Is  lost  In  tax  revenues  to 
city,  county.  State  and  Federal  governments 
each  time  a  small  businessman  goes  out  of 
bUBlnosa  because  he  cannot  obtain  Insur- 
ance. 

Last  week.  President  Nixon  asked  Congrem 
for  more  than  »20  million  to  provide  armed 
guards  on  overseas  airline  nights.  The  sup- 
plying of  armed  guards  has  been  hailed  as 
probably  the  best  means  of  protecting  the 
Uves  and  property  of  alrUne  pasaeagats,  and 
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I  cupport  thla  requMt  for  fuoOs.  But,  Mr. 
ChAtrman,  most  of  ihm  p«ople  thAt  we  ftrtt 
UlUzig  About  tn  these  beftrlngs  will  aerer 
liAve  enough  money  to  be  »ble  to  &IIord  the 
luxury  of  an  tirpluie  trip  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  we  ahould  consider  their  problems 
with  as  great  speed  as  we  do  the  problems  of 
bi]ack.ed  &LrpIao«B. 

Sir.  Chairman,  in  AprU  of  last  year,  Con- 
greeam&n  Moorhead  and  t  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  Insurance  problem  here  In  Chi- 
cago. We  were  amazed  at  what  we  uncovered. 
Huge  areas  of  the  city  were  redllned  by  the 
insurance  industry  and  denied  Insurance 
coverage.  Homeowners  bad  their  Insurance 
policies  dum^pcd  into  the  FAIR  Plan,  where 
their  premiums  were  sometimes  as  high  as 
Ave  and  six  times  what  they  formerly  bad 
been  paying.  In  other  cases,  hundreds  of 
homeowners  had  tbeir  insurance  poUclee 
cancelled  for  no  apparent  reason.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  your  Subcommittee  has  found 
that  many  of  these  practices  stiU  exist. 

In  coDcluston.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point 
out  that  unless  a  program  of  direct  Federal 
Insurance,  such  as  that  contained  in  my 
btll.  Is  enacted,  the  Insurance  problems  that 
yon  have  uncovered  here  In  Chicago  will 
only  worsen  and  that  the  ghost  towns  that 
are  tourist  attractions  in  the  West  may  well 
have  a  new  rival  in  the  Inner  cities  of 
America- 
Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today 
and  cotmnend  you  and  your  Subcomjnlttee 
for  talcing  an  interest  in  this  problem. 


EFFORTS  FOR  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
IN   NORTH   VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  rtrm  tosk 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuaday,  September  22.  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  two  women 
spe.1t  a  night  of  profound  physical  and 
mental  discomfort  in  a  fruitless  quest  at 
Kennedy  Airport.  The  women,  Mary  Jane 
McManus  and  EUene  Cormier,  are  the 
wives  of  two  American  prisoners  of  war 
In  North  Vietnam.  Their  vigil  was  In  the 
vain  hope  of  receivjpg  a  packet  of  750 
^letters  from  American  war  prisoners  car- 
ried by  Robert  Scheer.  a  member  of  a  so- 
called  "peace"  group,  the  0.8.  People's 
Anti-Imperialist  Delegation.  Mr.  Scheer, 
after  annoimclng  that  he  was  bringing 
the  letters  Into  the  coiintry,  forgot  about 
them  long  enough  to  omit  their  declara- 
tion, forcing  customs  agents  to  tem- 
porarily seize  them.  In  deliberate  disre- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  the  waitingwives, 
Mr.  Scheer  also  delayed  claiming  the  in- 
spected letters.  .Although  the  women  had 
up-to-date  addrefj;es  for  the  families  of 
prisoners.  Mr.  Scheer  Insisted  that  the 
letters  be  delivered  through  his  organiza- 
tion Mily.  Mrs.  McManus  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
mier finally  left  the  airport,  realizing  that 
Mr.  Scheer  tiad  no  thought  (or  their 
grief,  for  the  anxiety  of  other  families, 
nor  for  the  pathetic  plight  of  the  prison- 
ers themselves. 

Mr.  Scheer's  action  strips  bare  the  true 
loyalties  of  those  who  engage  In  such 
practices  relating  to  prisoners  of  war.  His 
obvious  purpose  was  to  serve  the  propa- 
garula  aims  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Oovemment.  While  professing  eoncem 
for  the  plight  of  the  helpless  Americans 
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held  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  such  indi- 
viduals assist  North  Vietnam  in  exploit- 
ing our  missing  men.  Their  obvious  disre- 
gard for  the  suffering  of  the  prisoners' 
families  reveals  that  their  only  concern 
is  for  publicity.  In  (act,  the  plight  o(  the 
prisoners  is  Intensified  by  such  as  Mr. 
Scheer  who  encourage  Hanoi  In  the  mis- 
guided opinion  that  politicizing  the  pris- 
oner issue  will  make  America  give  up  tn 
Vietnam. 

Witness  the  latest  eight-point  plan  put 
forward  by  the  Vietcong  last  Thursday; 
It  repeats  the  same  old  proposals,  but 
the  demands  for  the  United  States  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam  are  tied  to  the 
lure  of  the  possible  release  of  American 
men.  Such  bargaining  can  only  be  termed 
despicable.  Prisoners  cannot  be  used  as 
pawns  to  enable  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
trade  for  the  victory  that  has  been  denied 
them  in  the  South.  Hanoi  has  not  even 
bothered  to  produce  a  list  of  POW's  as 
a  sign  of  good  faith,  and  their  insincerity 
is  evident  in  their  continued  refu.'ial  to 
con.sider  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners. 

Hanoi  must  be  convinced  that  they  are 
wrong  in  their  treatment  o(  American 
men  and  that  their  inhumanity  will  only 
succeed  in  uniting  this  country  in  opposi- 
tion. Such  individuals  as  Mr.  Scheer  can- 
not be  allowed  to  (rustrate  the  efforts 
o(  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  worked  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
apply  the  Geneva  Convention.  Indind- 
uals  such  as  Mr.  Scheer  who  Impede 
the  efforts  of  our  Government  and  its 
citizens  are  apparently  more  loyal  to 
Hanoi  than  to  our  own  aims.  Surely,  he 
is  in  essence  an  enemy  spokesman  and 
should  be  required  to  register  as  such 
with  the  Justice  Department. 

But  Hanoi  cannot  possibly  believe  that 
these  disloyal  individuals  represent  even 
a  small  proportion  of  American  public 
opinion.  The  v&st  nujority  of  Americans 
are  united  in  opposing  the  poor  treat- 
ment accorded  t«  American  prisoners 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  sent  peti- 
tions and  letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
urging  humane  treatment.  I  myseU  have 
urged  every  member  of  my  district  to 
Join  in  a  national  letter-wrttliig  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  Americans  have  written  to  their  con- 
gressional representatives  urging  that  the 
Congress  Itself  take  action,  and  Congress 
has  made  its  sentiments  overwhelmingly 
clear.  literally  hundreds  of  resolutions 
on  behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  sponsored.  One  year  ago  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  calling  (or  better 
treatment  for  pri.soners.  and  the  meas- 
ure was  subsequently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  without  dissent.  Congress  has 
voted  to  encourage  President  Nixon  to 
press  for  negotiation  ot  the  prisoner-of- 
war  issue  independent  of  the  other  prob- 
lems at  the  Paris  talks.  Congress  has  also 
voted  to  continue  the  pay.  promotions, 
and  benefits  of  those  men  missing  and 
imprisoned  and  to  compensate  them  for 
Inadequate  care  by  the  enemy.  In  July. 
89  Senators  protested  In  a  letter  to  North 
^etnunese  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong, 
and  in  August  400  of  my  colleagues 
signed  a  similar  letter  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation  in  Parts. 

I'  is  plain  that  continued  public  pres- 
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sure  Is  the  only  possible  way  to  convince 
the  Nortli  Vietnamese  that  Americans 
are  indignantly  opposed  to  their  inhu- 
manity toward  prisoners.  Tliere  is  hardly 
a  family  in  this  countr?  who  does  not 
know  tlte  family  of  a  missing  or  impris- 
oned man;  Americans  are  willing  to  gen- 
erate B'  ground  swell  o(  outrage  at  the 
miftreatmcnt  and  exploitation  o(  pris- 
oners. The  evidence  is  that  Hanoi  listens 
to  public  outcry:  the  pressure  may  be 
slowlj'  producing  results. 

Tlie  volume  of  mail  from  prisoners 
held  in  North  Vietnam  has  increased 
considerably  over  the  past  year  since  the 
campaign  of  public  pressure  began.  Of 
the  1,500  missing  men,  only  about  100 
were  known  to  have  written  as  of  last 
year:  now  about  330  have  been  allowed 
to  send  mall,  although  it  still  passes 
through  the  hands  of  groups  such  as  Mr 
Scheer's.  Hanoi  has  even  announced 
loudly  that  it  will  aUow  letters  and  pack- 
ages to  be  sent  to  the  prisoners;  mayt)e 
soon  they  will  actually  allow  the  pris- 
oners to  receive  tliem. 

More  pressure  yet  is  needed.  Hanoi  Is 
still  far,  far  from  compliance  with  Ge- 
neva Convention  standards  for  sending 
and  receiving  mail.  Apparently  it  requires 
thousands  of  letters  of  protest  from  this 
country  to  squeeze  one  letter  out  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camp.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  the  pressure  on  relentlessly. 
The  North  Vietnamese  must  realize  that 
Americans  do  not  regard  the  prisoners 
as  poker  chips,  but  as  precious  human 
beings,  too  dear  to  be  traded  and  too 
valuable  to  be  left  forgotten  at  the  mercy 
of  their  captors. 


PROVIDING  fPOR.  A  FORMAL  DECLA- 
RATION OP  WAR  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC PEOPLES  REPUBLIC  OF 
VIETNAM— NORTH  VIETNAM— UN- 
LESS CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  ARE 
MET.  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAi.irDunA 
IN  THE  BO08E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time 
for  congressional  Inltiattve  to  open  an- 
other option  for  the  President  In  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  free  our  prisoners  In 
North  Vietnam  and  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  Conse- 
quently. I  introduced  yesterday  House 
Joint  Resolution  1378  calling  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  North  Vietnam  If 
Its  Communist  dictators  do  not  release 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  and  begin 
large-scale  withdrawal  of  tbeir  armies 
from  the  territory  of  their  neighbors. 

We  are  being  showered  with  amend- 
ments and  resolutions  in  Congress  which 
call  for  surrender  in  Vietnam  in  (act  if 
not  in  name  This  leads  the  Communists 
to  believe  that  our  will  to  resist  their  ag- 
gression Is  weakening  and  that  they  can 
mistreat  our  prisoners  with  Impunity. 
Also,  it  tends  to  foreclose  more  forceful 
options  which  the  President  may  (eel 
are  necessary  to  insure  the  wrvival  of  a 
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free  Indochina  and  the  "a^e^  °'  °^ 
men.  My  resolution  is  Intended  to  show 
congressional  support  (or  a  forward 
strategy.  It  will  hopefully  be  Instrumen- 
tal in  causing  the  Communists  to  reeval- 
uate their  protracted  conflict  strategy. 
It  is  designed  to  change  the  context  oS 
their  deUberate  delaying  tacOra  fr»m 
that  of  increasing  support  f  or  ^  Por- 
tion to  one  of  severely  Jeopardizing  their 

The  voices  o(  surrender  are  not  the 
voices  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  or  even  of  a  substantial  minority. 
V^ume  of  noise  has  been  confused  vrtth 
wide  popular  support.  It  is  my  hope  that 
thla  lesoluUon,  advocating  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war,  wiU  draw  enough  sup- 
port to  put  the  cries  of  the  surrender 
bulls  in  the  proper  perspective.  I  *^ 
It  wlU  show  that  many  more  Americans 
are  in  favor  o(  a  military  victory  in 
Southeast  Asia  than  are  P^P&niJx^^- 
cept  a  defeat.  The  Communists  wUl  be  on 
noUoe  that  continued  Intransigence  and 
aggression  will  result  in  their  utter  de- 
feat and  not  victory.  ,  ^  _ 
The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 

1378  foUowi: 

H.J.  k™.  ISTS 
Whems  the  Oommunlst  dictatorship  con- 
trolling the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of 
VletniSn  h«  toe  the  p«st  ntteen  ye^r.  l»en 
wwlng  •  ruthleM  war  ot  sggrMslon  agilnst 
t^p^ple  01  Inaochln«.  In  which  at  lewt 
three-fourths  of  a  million  men.  wOTen  snd 
children.  Including  over  60.000  AmerlcMi  eol- 
dler«.  heve  lort  their  Uve«;  «nd 

Whereu  the  abore-menooned  Communist 
alcutorehlp  hu  shown  lt.wU  to  be  bmrbarous 
»nd  repulsive  to  »11  civilised  men  by,  smong 
other  thing..  Its  Inhumane  treatment  of 
united  state,  wrvloemen  captured  In  the 
line  ot  duty  and  It.  failure  to  abide  bj  the 
Seneva  Convention  regarding  the  "eatm^t 
of  prlK.ner.  ot  war.  to  which  it  H  a  .Ignatory, 
and  also  by  It.  continuing  act.  ol  savage  ter- 
ror against  the  dTlUan  population  of  the  Be- 
publli  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Lao.;  and 
Wherea.  the  above-mentioned  Communl« 
dlctator.hlp  h...  in  the  taoe  <"  ""''^^'^ 
effort,  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  UnllM 
8»tM  Ja  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  arrange  tor  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  with  Kjmethlng  les.  than  abject 
and  complete  wnender  of  the  nonoammiinl.t 
nation,  under  attack,  diown  lt«lt  ab<Blute- 
W  oppoeed  to  any  oawatlon  of  It.  aggrMjlve 
ictivltle.  rtiort  of  the  complete  conquest  of 
lu  InWnded  victims;  and 

Wherea.  in  the  face  of  continuing  ar- 
ro-anoe,  intransigence,  and  unremltlUig 
hostility  the  united  StatM  ha.  rf>o»n  re- 
straint to  the  point  of  M.ere  Uijury  '»  "*  <^'' 
national  InteresU:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Kemlved  b«  tfie  Senate  and  House  o; 
SemientaHve,  o/  the  United  States  ol 
America  tn  Congra,  oss^nbied  That,  un^ 
within  thirty  day.  foUowlng  Vf'^ott^ 
lolnt  reMlutlon  the  government  of  the  "mo- 
Satlc  People.  Republic  of  Vietnam  indi- 
cates a  genuine  desire  toe  peace  In  SouUieaat 
SlTby  (1)  the  relea«  of  all  tJnlt«d  8tat« 
^Uwni.  of  war  and  al«  (3)  the  large  «^. 
Withdrawal  of  lu  lighting  force,  back  with- 
in lu  own  territorial  limit.  Indicating  to 
the  MtUfacUon  of  the  President  of  the 
united  SUte.  that  their  <^'^fj'  f^ 
the  state  of  war  between  the  United  State, 
and  the  CommunUt  government  of  the  Dem- 
ocratlc  PeoplM  Republic  of  Vietnam  which 
ha.  been  thrust  upon  the  United  StatM  I. 
hereby  formally  declared;  and  the  President 
U  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  employ 
the  Mitl»  air,  navai,  and  mUltary  force,  of 


the  United  SUte.  and  the  reMurce.  o(  the 
Oovemment  to  carry  on  war  .«»">«";• 
Communlrt  government  of  the  Democratic 
People.  Republic  of  Vietnam:  and.  to  bring 
the  oonlUct  to  a  neoeesful  termUiaOon,  sJl 
the  reMurce.  of  th.  country  are  hereby 
pledged  by  the  Oongiw.  of  the  United  Statee. 
BiK.  a.  The  Kndlng  of  any  ground,  naval  or 
air  force,  to  the  aMlatanoe  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Oommunl.t  g°«™»«°»  *'?" '^SS^; 
use  ot  thli  joint  resolution  will  be  re^ilM 
tfln  .«  of  war  agalnrt  the  United  State. 
ItaeU. 
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cultural  freedom  and  poUtlo^  independency 
Vfe  are  determlnwl  to  Mek  further  support 
for  flghtmg  ByeloruMla  among  polRlcai  lead- 
en i.d7titin.n  of  th.  united  Stau.  of 
ISierloa  and  Canada.  W.  and  our  chUdien 
^  never  cea-  our  effort  until  By.loru^ 
will  again  become  a  free  and  democratle  na- 
•!Zli«conJanc  with  the  I»««Jf*-JS3 
principle,  enunciated  ^ ,^'^^°^^^ 
Charter,  of  the  Byelorussian  I^mocraUc  Re- 
public who«  freedom  and  '°««P«'"12»"  T^ 
proiialmed  In  Mlentt  (Mlu.k)  on  March  M. 

Long  Uve  BghtUlg  Byelorussia  1  

long    uve  The    ByeloruBlan    Demoewtto 
Republic  1 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP    KaW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOtJSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  September  22,  1970 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  vinder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  R«co«d.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  parUcl- 
panu  of  the  IX  Convention  of  Byelorus- 
sians of  North  America  on  September 
5-7.  1970: 

RlsoLvrJON  or  ths  Nihth  CowvnmoN  or 
BTil.o«nsaliiNS  or  Nobth   Axmca 
Whereu  the  ByeloruMUn  people  m  their 
land  have  been  subjected  to  a  colonlai  op- 
preMlon  from  Moksow;  and 

When*,  the  Russian  Communist  dlctator- 
flllD  m  It.  deaimgs  with  Byelorussia',  nelgh- 
bora  ha.  torn  away  part,  of  the  Byelorussian 
ethnographic  territory  having  Incorporated 
the  largest  part  of  It  Into  the  Ruselan  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic:  and 

Wherea.  the  key  position,  in  the  Byelorus- 
sian SfiR  are  occupied  mainly  by  foreigners 
subservient  to  the  Momow  center  and  un- 
re»pon.lve  to  the  need,  of  the  ByeloruMlan 

""v^e'reM  the  Byelonisalan  people  suffer 
from  an  Incredibly  low  standard  of  Uving  as 
a  result  of  exploitation  ot  their  natural  and 
human  resources  which  have  been  used  by 
MOMOW  to  conduct  It.  Inlernatlonal  schemes 
in  Latin  America,  Indochina,  Africa  and  now 
especially  the  Mlddl-  Ea«,  a.  well  as  In  other 
Dart,  of  the  world;  and 

Wherea.  a  policy  of  forcible  RuaWflcaUon 
is  being  carried  out  In  the  Byelorua^  SSR. 
the  Byelorussian  language  beUig  eliminated 
more  and  more  from  administration,  scl^. 
education,  and   publication.  In   the  bsbk. 

"  Wherea.  ByeloruMla  I.  deprived  of  genuine 
diplomatic  and  cultural  tie.  with  the  out- 
side world.  1.  unable  to  participate  Indepeno- 
entlv  even  In  such  International  events  as 
the  Olympic  games,  her  only  foreign  repre- 
senutwn  in  the  United  Nations  bemg  a  to<a 
of  Moscow',  policies:  and 

Wherea.  the  Oovemment  of  the  b=oH' 
fuS?  Scrolled  h,  the  Communist  P^y 
cmL  in  MOSCOW,  does  not  <»",'?' ,ia^ 
provement  of  ByeloruKla'.  P''""^'!  ^"" 
Lid  the  eoonomic  and  <="»''"' «"-'^^'!; 
the  Byelorussian  people,  nor  doej  It  prot«t 
Against  economic  exploitation  and  RuMlflca- 
tlon  of  Byelorussia;  and 

Wherea.  the  Byelorussian  nation  ha.  and 
wlU  M«r  become  reconciled  to  »  f««  °f 
colonial  dependence,  but  has  decidedly  re- 
"sted  MUKC^lte  oppression  m  defeUM  ol  Its 
natural  right,  to  be  It.  own  marter;  and 

Wherea.  the  Byelorussian  people  arc  still 
conducting  their  freedom  "f^- 

We  the  ByeloruBslan.  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  unanimously  reamrm  our  wiu 
w  .upport  the  Bghtlng  Byeloru«lan  people 
m  tli  Soviet  Union  in  their  struggle  for 


NEED     FOR     INCREASINa     AV^DL- 
ABILnr  OF  CONSUMER  CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVfR 

or  lOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE3ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1»70 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  con- 
sumer knows  how  important  it  is  to  be 
able  to  obtain  credit  at  reasonable  rates. 
Since  there  are  very  few  Americans  who 
can  afford  to  pay  cash  for  the  major 
purchases  every  family  needs,  most  rely 
on  the  availability  of  credit  from  the  re- 
taUer  himsell  or  from  r  local  credit  m- 
sUtuUon.  In  1968  outstanding  consumer 
credit  totaled  »113  blUlon. 

In  the  present  economic  condition  con- 
sumer loans  are  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  and  more  and  more  expensive. 
The  problem  is  particularly  acute  for 
low-  and  middle-income  citizens,  because 
of  limited  savings  and  the  lack  of  re- 
sources to  fall  bock  on  In  time  of  emer- 
gency In  many  neighborhoods  there  IS 
UtUe  or  no  access  to  legitimate,  reason- 
ably priced  sources  of  credit,  such  as 
bonks  retail  establishments  or  credit 
unions.  Despite  their  greater  need  these 
individuals  are  forced  to  rely  on  high 
priced,  sometimes  Illegal,  sources. 

In  an  effort  to  ameliorate  this  situa- 
Uon.  the  Urban  CoaliUon  has  published 
a  study,  entiUed  "Consumer  Credit  and 
the  Low-Income  Consumer."  which  Is  de- 
signed to  show  credit  Institutions  how 
they  can  successfully  provide  credit  to 
this  section  of  the  population.  Those 
banks  and  credit  unions  which  have  b^ 
innovative  in  this  field  have  discovered 
that  the  low-income  consumer  perfonns 
his  obUgatlon  to  pay  nearly  as  falthf uUy 
as  his  more  affluent  suburban  counter- 
part Drawing  upon  the  experience  of 
these  InstituUons.  the  report  outlines 
more  than  20  different  models  that  have 
been  successfully  operated. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Inability  to  partici- 
pate in  and  benefit  from  the  Institutions 
which  contribute  to  our  national  pros- 
perity is  a  soortje  of  great  frustration. 
These  frustrations  produce  the  tenslaicis 
which  are  presenUy  disrupting  life  In 
this  country.  I  hope  that  my  coUeagues 
and  concerned  citizens  everywhere  wiu 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  ideas 
contained  In  the  report. 

I  insert  st  this  point  In  the  Rxcowi 
excerpts  from  the  introducUon  and  sum- 
mary: 
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limOOXJCTlOM 
PaOAUEMS  OF  TH«  LOW-tKCOMB  COKStIl«» 

The  report  of  the  N«tlonal  Advisory  Oom- 
mlralon  on  Ctvll  Dlsonlere.  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission, identtfled  "dlscrtmlnitory  conBumer 
and  credit  prmctlooe"  u  one  of  H  m»lor 
gnevancee  underlying  the  1M1  rlou.  Said 
the  report: 

"Ghetto  residents  belleye  they  are  exploited 
by  local  merehaata;  and  evidence  substanti- 
ates some  of  these  beliefs.  A  study  conducted 
in  one  city  (Washington.  D.C.)  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  consmisslon  showed  that  higher 
prices  were  charged  for  goods  sold  In  ghetto 
stores  than  In  other  areas.  Lack  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  credit  purchasing  creates 
special  pitfalls  for  the  dlsadvanuged.  In 
many    states,    gamlahment    practices    com- 
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pound  thaea  dUBculUe*  by  allowing  cr«dlton 
to  deprlva  IndlvldvuUs  of  their  wage*  with- 
out hearing  of  trial."  > 

To  thoM  who  have  had  read;  access  to 
credit.  It  la  bwd  to  appreciate  the  problems 
conironUng  those  who  do  not.  The  low-ln- 
oome  person  has  a  need  Cor  goods  and  services 
but  Is  often  forced  to  pay  &  premium  because 
of  lack  of  any  previous  credit  record  or  the 
presence  of  poor  previous  credit  performance 
put  credit  from  reasonably  priced  and  repu- 
table sources  beyond  his  reach.  Hopefully, 
this  report.  In  addition  to  increasing  the 
availability  of  low-lnoome  credit  will  shed 
some  light  on  the  re&lltlea  and  mythologies 
about  the  performance  of  the  low-income 
person  In  seeking,  utilizing  and  repaying 
consumer  loans  and  other  fonns  of  consumer 
credit. 
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CONSUMER  CREDIT:  19S0-C9 

lis  »«»<» 0* doMsn.  Prioi  la  19S0,  «di*«ti  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  ErtmilKl  smouab  ol  cndil Mbtosdini  «■  o(  sirf  ol /m*  w  moolh . 
cito^KM  «nd  r«tH»l,  lor  cnbrc  yur  or  moflth.  Sat  sHo  Hutortcal  SUfatici,  Colonial  Timai  to  1»7.  cartei  X  41 V422] 

Typaolerwlrt  l!IU  19U  ^^  ^^  >»        lM9.Mwdl 

Cfedtiautttaoduig... 

InstaNmcnt — 

Atifaitnotiii*  papar 

Oliver  c»<»um*r  pwb  p*( 
Rt[M>r  ind  modtriuzabeit 

toins'   

Pffvinil  loan* 

NonmstaUmcnt 

&in0«  paymtnt  Iomh 

Charie  account! — 

SerwtcaeraiM 

laaUlmenl  credit: 
Utandad 

Rtpaatf 

rtilchanfe 

Pobct  Isara  by  Ms  ii 

companiK  >.. 


n.m 

K.141 

10.314 

102.132 

113.191 

111,950 

U.7<B 

42.90 

71.324 

10.926 

B.no 

19.672 

6.074 

I.OIJ 
2. 114 

17. 6M 
II.  MS 

3.14< 
10.(17 

ZI,<I9 
11,  »S 

3.721 
20.412 

30.724 
22.395 

3.7I9 
24.  OK 

34.130 
24.199 

3.925 
26.136 

34.262 

24.306 

3.174 
27.230 

6.78« 

13, 173 

11.990 

21.  »6 

a  301 

22.271 

l.Kl 

f:lg  - 

4.»7 
S.329 
3.337 

7.471 
S,430 

4.ia 

■.42> 
6.961 

5.910 

6.4M 

9.139 

6.340 
6.799 

21,  SU 

49.713 

71.  Ut 

•4.693 

97.053 

22.660 

II.44S 
3.113 

4t.073 
3.720 

69.957 
(.629 

■1.306 
3.367 

n.oa 

8.964 

ZtCT 
-211 

2.413 


5.231 


•  HoldiAfi  ol  tmaactM  imtituboiu,  hoUmp  ol  ratail  owSatt  are  includad  in  "Othar  cofisumtf  loads  papar  " 
iSourec*  Irnfatute  a*  Lrfa  Inswanca,  Ne«  York,  N.Y.  Year-and  fiiufts  art  tmtiU  sblcment  assat  viloaj;  month-end  fi|ur«t  *i 
boo*  value  of  tadiw  assets.  Thasa  team  art  aadudtd  m  cotwmer  cradil  stftei  .         ^^ 

Sourct:  Board  ol  Ca^fwon  ol  tba  Fadtfri  Rttsrvt  Systaia:  Ftdtnl  Resarvt  SuHatin,  aicapt  as  iwttd. 


"tOW-INCOMX"  STATUS  DITZND) 

Throughout  the  study  and  in  our  con- 
versations with  banking  and  business  lead- 
ers, we  have  used  the  terms  "low-income" 
and  "limited- Income ■■  Interchangeably.  Pur- 
Ihermore,  since  "low-Income"  and  "llmlted- 
inoome"  are  relative  terms,  we  have  allowed 
these  some  biuiklng  and  business  leaders  to 
use  their  uwn  de&nlUons,  without  pinning 
them  down  to  precise  dollar  Income  figures. 
None  of  the  banks  to  which  we  directed  the 
request  could  furnish  lending  figures  by  In- 
OMne  level  of  the  borrower.  The  Waahlngton. 
DC.  limited-Income  Federal  credit  unions 
did.  however,  fximlsh  such  flgurea.  Because 
of  the  various  inlerpretatlons  of  the  terms 
"low-Income"  or  ■■limited-income."  we  think 
U  appropriate  to  review  the  breakdown  of 
Income  for  1966  by  black  and  by  white  fajnl- 
lies  as  reported  by  the  Nauonal  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Ensorders* 

These  figures,  now  three  years  old,  show 
that  almost  half  of  the  familiee  In  the  United 
States  had  Incomes  of  less  than  gT.OOO,  a  fig- 
ure which  Is.  for  all  pracuooi  purpoMS,  "low- 
luoome."  They  also  show  a  sizable  group  of 
famUles  wbo«e  Income  was  lees  than  •3.000, 
that  la,  families  living  below  the  poverty 
level. 


BXrVNT  or  CONBUMXB  CUSTT 

The  use  of  consumer  credit  bos  achieved 
ama;dng  growth  In  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  1968,  outstajiding  consumer  credit  to- 
taled tlI3  billion  oompaxed  to  (31  billion  in 
19S0.  The  auto  loon,  the  tost&llment  con- 
tract, the  revolving  charge,  the  credit  card^ 
all  have  brought  a  revolutionary  change  for 
business  and  the  consumer. 

In  his  claa&lc  study  on  The  Poor  Pay  More, 
Professor  Etevtd  Caplovlta  reported:  ".  .  .  . 
75  per  cent  of  the  families  used  credit  for  at 
least  some  of  their  major  .purchases.  When 
we  consider  the  use  of  credit  for  clothing, 
buying  from  peddlers,  and  outstanding  per- 
sonal loans,  the  proportion  making  use  of 
consumer  credit  rises  to  81  per  cent."" 

Banks,  then  sales  finance  companies,  fol- 
lowed by  retailers  and  credit  unions  account 
for  the  vast  majority  of  consumer  Install- 
ment credit.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
se«  that  credit  union  loons  were  larger  than 
consumer  flnaivce  oompanlea'  and  that  the 
credit  tmlona  alone  accounted  for  11  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  installment  credit  In  1068. 

It  Is  difficult  to  fully  cooununlcate  the 
frustration  the  low-Income  person  In  the 
ghetto  must  feel  to  know  that  he  must  pay 
a  premium  of  61  per  cent  for  Installment  pur- 


»  Report  of  The  NatUmal  Ativiaorj;  Commts- 
«on  on  Civil  Di»onUr».  Uoreb  1,  lOM,  p.  7. 

•Report  of  The  National  AdvUory  Com.- 
mission  on  Civil  DiaorOerM.  p.  133. 


»The  Poor  Pay  More,  pages  lOO-lOl.  The 
Caplovltz  study  Is  based  on  low-income 
families  in  four  New  York  City  housing  proj- 
ecU  in  1M3. 


chases  (as  revealed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  study  of  Washington.  t>.C.  ghetto 
Installment  credit  practices).  OeaAjr.  to  pro- 
vide access  to  more  eoonomlcal  smirces  of 
goods,  services  and  credit  Is  to  make\  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
disadvantaged  F>n-  example,  a  purchase  ol 
back-to-Mhool  clothing  fur  tSO  at  main  city 
stores  might  cost  %&Q  in  the  ghettos.  This  in- 
equity has  stimulated  a  number  of  citizen 
approaches  to  ihe  problem  of  access  to  goods, 
services  and  credit,  ranging  from  limited- 
Income,  credit  unions,  to  buying  clubs,  to 
consumer  cooperatives,  as  well  as  diverse 
forms  of  economic  and  sodsl  pressure. 

We  have  accepted  the  fact  that  consumer 
credit  Is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  Is  paruc- 
ulorly  esaentlol  for  the  poor.  We  also  rec- 
ognlr*  thot  credit  has  brought  problems  with 
It,  including  over -extension,  bajikruptcy  and 
abuse  In  a  significant  number  of  cases.  There- 
fore, prudence  In  the  use  of  credit  by  con- 
sumers and  in  extenalon  of  credit  by  lenders 
is  and  always  will  be  needed.  The  problem 
confronting  may  banks,  credit  unions  and 
retailers  covered  in  this  report  Is  to  find  that 
often  subtle  line  between  prudence  and  over- 
cautlon, 

ConcluHon :  It  should  be  apparent  from  the 
variety  of  projecu  we  have  described  that 
each  bank  or  rctalle  store,  each  business  or 
Individual  that  wishes  to  involve  himself  or 
his  oompany  in  meeting  an  urgent  need  In 
our  urban  centers  among  the  poor  should  be 
able  to  find  a  project  suitable  to  his  means 
and  to  his  commitment. 

Low-income  credit  unions,  because  of  their 
low  operaUng  coels.  have  the  greateet  capac- 
ity for  providing  low  cost  credit  to  the  con- 
sumer. As  neighborhood  organizations  sensl- 
tlTe  to  the  needs  of  fellow  consumers,  these 
credit  unions  are  In  a  position  to  educate, 
counsel  and  provide  relatively  small  per  per- 
son loans.  Their  effectiveness  can  be  greatly 
Increased  by  depoaiu  of  public  and  private 
funds  and  by  technical  assistance  from  larger 
credit  unions,  bankers  and  others.  A  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  program  for  such  credit 
unions  would  help  to  broaden  their  base. 
Once  a  viable  lending  InsUtutlon  Is  e«ub- 
Usbed  It  provides  a  hose  for  dlverw  economic 
development  octlvltlee  in  the  community. 

Retaaiers.  working  with  credit  imlone  and 
other  community  groups  experienced  In 
measuring  the  credit- worthiness  of  the  low- 
Income  consumer  can  develop  suoceesful 
credit  programs.  Often  short  education 
courses  explaining  the  mechanisms  of  this 
form  of  otedit  (unfamiliar  to  the  low-Income 
consumer)  Improve  the  program.  This  form 
of  credit,  although  more  expensive  than 
credit  union  loans,  is  convenient  for  house- 
hold needs,  back-to-school  purchases  and 
other  requirements. 

Some  banks  vrtll  wont  to  undertake  loan 
programs  of  their  own.  Uany  banks  cannot 
make  proflUble  Installment  loans  under  VKM. 
but  low-Income  consumers  need  very  small 
loans  to  take  care  of  Immediate  needs  such  as 
food  stamps,  rent  or  auto  repairs.  These 
banks  may  find  that  they  can  make  a  more 
effective  contribution  by  supporting  low- 
Income  credit  unions  through  loans,  de- 
popita.  the  provision  of  security,  and  man- 
agement or  technical  assistance.  They  can 
also  make  a  major  contribution  by  inviting 
ethnic  banks  located  in  inner-clty  commu- 
nlUes  and  banks  meeting  community  needs 
to  participate  In  their  investment  programs. 
The  work  of  both  credit  unions  and  banks 
serving  Inner  city  needs  can  be  greatly  os- 
slBtM  by  Federal  and  state  govemmenU. 
through  the  deposit  of  public  funds.  Such 
funds  could  ossure  the  viability  of  credit 
unions  and  greatly  expand  the  investment 
capability  of  both  Inner  city  banks  and  credit 
unions.  To  date  only  the  State  of  nunols  baa 
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adopted  a  formal  program  of  depositing  scate 

funds  In  banks  committed  to  urban  dSTelop- 
ment;  the  Federal  government  ha»  takac  no 
action  In  this  rsgard. 
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wldlcu  who  reKh  tbelr  mld-SOi  m»y  miture 
out  oX  Uielr  Eddlctlona.  But  other  expfcru 
point  out  that  these  statutlci  Ignore  the  ob- 
vloiu:  Only  *  jmaU  percentage  at  the  heroin 
■ddlcu  live  that  long. 
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HEROIN— THE  KILLER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OP   IfXW   TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 
Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  encloee, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  coUea«ues,  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  August  26. 
1970  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
heroin  addiction.  As  that  article  points 
out,  and  I  think  the  fact  bears  repeating, 
only  a  small  percenUge  of  heroin  addicts 
live  to  their  mld-30'8. 

There  are  two  facets  to  the  problem: 
curing  those  who  are  addicted  and  pre- 
venting others  from  becoming  addicted. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  curing 
process  is  the  most  dlfHcult  and  that  per- 
haps the  best  cure  is  not  beginning  at  all. 
The  Increasing  use  of  drugs  of  all  types — 
soft  and  hatd— exacts  an  enormoxis  toll 
as  well  as  causing  a  tremendous  money 
drain.  Such  losses  must  be  ended:  such 
suffering  must  be  stopped. 
The  article  follows: 

How   To    CtJRK   THS   LUBX   OF   HXROIN 

(By  Susan  Hunslnger) 

(Non— Heroin  addiction  Is  a  klUer— only  a 
small  percentage  of  addicts  live  to  their  mld- 
30'H.  New  York  City  alone  bos  between  100.- 
000  and  300,000  heroin  addicts,  but  only  7,000 
are  In  any  treatment  program.  The  problem 
cries  for  broader  aolutloas.  Yet  present  treat- 
ment methods  oil  have  definite  llmltAtiona.) 

BosTOW.— "Heroin  addiction  is  one  of  the 
worst  huru  man  has  ever  invented."'  says  a 
40-year-old  ex-addict  who  suffered  under  Its 
bondage  for  25  years. 

And  the  chief  obstacle  to  treating  the  ad- 
dict Is  his  insatiable  desire  for  heroin — one 
fix  and  he  forgets  the  "hurt." 

•'I've  always  understood  why  I  took  dope." 
said  an  ex-addlct  from  Chicago:  "Because  I 
love  dope." 

Heroin,  addicts  say.  Is  the  ultimate  drug 
In  terms  of  sensual  gratification. 

Just  removing  an  addict  from  the  supply 
of  heroin  is  not  tantamount  to  curing  his 
addiction,  for  he  still  retains  the  memory 
ot  heroin's  appeal— a  memory  which  some- 
how overpowers  the  memory  of  the  suffering 
th^t  accompanied  It. 

VtJLTOaC*   DESCIND 

"If  you  could  Just  remember  what  It's 
like  to  be  in  those  dententlon  centers,"  said 
one  heroin  victim,  "to  lie  there  on  those 
dirty  blankets  from  9  to  G.  to  suffer  attacks 
from  sadistic  corrections  officers,  and  to  ask 
yourself,  'What  am  I  doing  here?"  and  to 
resolve  you'll  never  come  back." 

But  even  after  11  years"  confinement  In  a 
New  York  state  prison,  away  from  the  supply 
of  heroin,  one  man  explained  how  his  release 
merely  signaled  his  return  to  the  slavery  of 
beroln.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Harlem, 
■the  vultures"  or  heroin  dealers — descended 
upon  him.  Before  he  knew  It.  he  had  ex- 
changed an  opportunity  for  a  free  education 
at  New  York  University  for  a  free  half-kilo 
of  heroin. 

Some  observers  say  the  only  way  to  escape 
heroin's  slavery  U  to  "grow  out"  of  It.  A  study 
by  Drs.  Lee  N.  Robins  and  Oeorge  B.  Murphy 
suggests  that  as  many  as  80  percent  of  the 


•meee  grim  statistics,  plus  the  number  of 
addicts,  suggest  the  importance  of  treat- 
ment efforts.  Of  the  100.000  to  200.000  ad- 
dicts m  Wew  York  City  alone,  only  7.000 
us  currently  enrolled  in  any  treatment  pro- 
gram. 

Many  of  the  addicts  in  ths  UB.  have  at 
sometime  in  their  "careers"'  been  In  prison 
or  In  wme  kind  of  treatment  programs.  But 
traditional  methods  have  faUed  to  lostUl  a 
lasting  motlavtlon  to  "Uck"  the  habit. 

Of  the  addicts  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  boepltals  in 
Lexington.  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  65 
percent  return  to  heroin  within  six  months 
of  their  release. 

"In  the  90  years  of  our  existence,  we  have 
been  primarUy  used  by  oommxmlUes  as  a 
central  dizmplng  grotmd  fw  addicts."  says 
Dr.  Jimmy  D.  Hawthorne,  deputy  chief  of 
the  Clinical  Research  Center  at  Lexington, 
The  main  problem  at  Lexington  Is  its  iso- 
lation. "Tou  shouldn't  ship  off  addicts  to 
some  plaoe  Uke  Lexington."  known  locally 
as  "the  narcotics  form,"  says  Dr.  Hawthorne. 
"It  Juflt  creates  problems  for  aftercare  when 
they  go  home,"'  where  there  Is  no  agency  to 
reinforce  whatever  gains  were  made  at  Lex- 
ington. 

"The  most  effective  approach  to  treatment 
Is  community  hosed,"  says  Dr.  Hawthorne, 
who  readily  acknowledges  that  "this  would 
put  us  out  of  business  " 


■OMX  ss  coacMOTfmas 
At  present,  there  are  two  major  approach- 
es to  the  treatment  of  heroin  addiction  which 
have  demonstrated  some  success— residen- 
tial, drug-free  therapeutic  communltlee  and 
methadone  maintenance  programs.  Both  ap- 
proa<Ae«  try  to  provide  a  replacement  for 
heroin— in  the  first  case.  Intense  group  aup- 
pori-  m  the  latter,  a  synthetic  narcotic. 

According  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  there  are  at  least  35  inde- 
pendent residential  therapeutic  communities 
for  drug  addicts  in  the  U.B.  today.  All  of 
them  are  basically  patterned  after  Synanon, 
an  i.lOO-realdent  community  which  began 
m  California  In  ISSfl  as  an  offshoot  of  Al- 
cohoUcs   Anonymous. 

Though  each  of  the  communities  has  its 
own  style  and  Idlosyncracles,  a  few  charac- 
teristics seem  to  be  held  In  common: 

1.  An  "open  door"  or  voluntary  commu- 
nity: One  of  the  greatest  strengths,  and.  in 
a  sense.  Inherent  weaknesses,  In  therapeu- 
tic communities  U  that  the  addict  knows 
he  does  not  have  to  stay. 

One-third  of  those  who  enter  Synanon 
leave  within  30  days,  according  to  Mrs.  Pat 
PelnsUver,  an  ex-addlct  herself  who  now 
serves  as  assistant  medical  director  at  Sy- 
nanon In  Oakland.  Calif. 

But  of  those  addicts  who  stay,  the  moti- 
vation to  "kick"  heroin  seems  to  be  strength- 
ened. "Prison  erodes  your  humanness."  says 
Mrs.  Bemlce  Olbbs,  an  ex-addlct  who  has 
been  at  Synanon  5  years.  "Synanon  restcre* 
it  because  you  are  charged  with  being  re- 
sponsible and  rewarded  for  acting  respon- 
sibly." 

a.  A  rigid  system  of  punishment  and  re- 
ward: Admission  to  thwapeutlc  communi- 
ties la  deUberately  hiimlUatlng— 4t's  some- 
thing like  the  entrance  requirements  for  a 
monastic  order  minus  the  Ufetlme  commit- 
ment to  cellbacy- 

Flrst.  the  addict  has  to  withdraw  from 
heroin  "cold  turkey,"  or  without  the  aid  of 
other  drugs.  Then  he  has  to  agree  not  to 
see  his  family  for  several  weeks.  And  Jje  has 
to  start  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  commu- 
nity's Job  ladder. 


DEMOnOM    TO    DZSB    ITT 

The  status  system  at  PhoenU  House  la 
New  York  Is  especially  pronounced.  Novices 
start  with  "dingbat"'  Jobs  Uke  cleaning  the 
tollete  or  washing  the  dishes. 

They  proceed  from  dork  "cave"  rooms  to 
brighter  sleeping  quarters,  from  stx-man 
rooms  to  two-man  rooms,  and  from  the  lees 
desirable  top  bunks  to  the  bottom  ones. 
House  "'elders"  occupy  "Nirvana"  on  the  top 
floor. 

Even  If  a  member  reaches  the  top  status, 
he  can  stUl  be  strtcUy  disciplined.  At  Gate- 
way House  in  Chicago,  several  male  reel- 
dents  had  shaved  beads  and  one  girl  wore 
a  stocking  cap  as  a  sign  of  punishment:  at 
Phoenix  House  one  young  man.  wbo  won 
a  poster  board  which  advertised  "1  can't  be 
trusted,"  was  demoted  to  the  dish  pit  for 
getting  Into  some  "stuff"   ( heroin) . 

3-  Encounter  games  for  release  of  anxiety: 
Three  times  a  week  residents  get  together  in 
groups  of  8  to  10  to  perform  the  ritual— 
the  encounter  game,  which  started  at 
Synanon. 

The  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  built-in  deTlce 
for  the  expression  of  feelings  which  used  to 
be  submerged  with  a  "fix"  of  beroln. 

"The  gome  Is  the  one  cohesive  thing — the 
thing  that  keeps  dry  rot  from  setting  In," 
says  Reed  Kimball,  a  Synanon  resident  for 
11  years.  'That's  the  one  place  where  we 
can  be  candid  in  expressing  our  feelings 
about  our  wives,  bosses,  and  peers.  .  .  .  We 
save  It  all  for  the  game." 

At  Phoenix  Bouse  the  game  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  "verbal  street  fight,"  where  the 
only  rule  Is  no  physical  rlolenoe  and  the 
only  defense  is  truth. 

4.  Sense  of  invc^vement  in  something 
greater  than  oneself:  "Synanon  Is  really  not 
about  drug  addJctlMi  at  all."  says  one  ex- 
oddlot  who  now  Uvea  at  Synanon  City  in 
Tomales  Bay.  a  l.OOO-ocre  new  city  north  otf 
San  Francisco.  "It's  really  a  life  movement 
where  we  all  live  together  wltliout  the  hate, 
without  the  prejudice,  without  the  locks  oo 
the  doors." 

Synanon  Is  proud  of  Its  Interracial  blstorr 
and  on  its  efforts  to  build  an  unpolluted 
alternative  to  the  lonely,  materialistic, 
■'straight"  society  which  Synanon  thinks 
may  promote  addiction  In  the  first  plaoe. 

Phoenix  House,  which  caters  more  to  the 
black  addicts  of  the  city  streets,  also  has 
the  aura  of  a  "movement." 

•Thoenlx  Is  really  teaching  you  how  to 
live,"  commented  one  house  resident  In  an 
encounter.  "It's  part  of  the  human  revolu- 
tion—to try  to  change  community  values 
about  drugs  and  the  way  people  should  treat 
each  other.  And  ex-adt^cts  ore  starting  Uie 
action." 

5.  The  reentry  problem:  Intense  group  sup- 
port reinforces  an  addict's  motivation  to  stay 
off  drugs  as  long  as  be  remains  in  the  com- 
munity. But  when  he  reenters  "society,"  «iat 
drug-free  motivation  can  drop  off. 

Synanon,  after  13  years  of  experience. 
solves  this  problem  by  discouraging  reentry 
altogether.  Although  Synanon  used  to  "grad- 
uate" members  after  about  3^  years.  It 
claims  that  the  majority  who  cut  ties  with 
Synanon  returned  to  their  "old  dope-field 
ways." 

Critics  charge  that  Synanon  simply  sub- 
stitutes dependence  on  therapeutic  commu- 
nities for  dependence  on  drugs. 

But  Synanon  residents  respond  that  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  "Tm  40  and  I  have  a 
prison  record."  explains  Mrs.  Glbbe.  "There 
vrould  be  no  particular  advantage  In  my  leav- 
ing Synanon.  My  friends  ore  here,  my  work 
is  here,  and  I  can  be  more  effective  using 
Synanon  as  my  platform  that  I  could  on  my 

own."  

The  three-year-old  Phoenix  Bcftise  program 
in  New  York  claims  an  active  reentry  pro- 
gram. Some  house  residents  attend  school  on 
the  outside  and  all  of  them  have  to  cope 
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^.v,    t*mni»tlon*  In    *   High    €lru«-»buM  I«n  I  le*  wltn  inethidoiM  Is  brtJj*  ••ddJoMd* 

^t  Phoenix  House  "elders."  wbo  qualify     Heat  .... ►#«.*„  i-.,. 

foT^trT  "  »y  they  have  difficulty  finding  A  methadone  patient  U  not  free  to  leaTe 

i^^y  from  U«  proffnma  and  even  in  the  city.  In  order  to  prove  that  be  ta  not 

jobs  away  ^°™  ^^t"^„   ,  ^„  .s«.^-  •■cheating."  he  muBt  report  to  the  cUnlc  reg- 


Andlng  landlords  who  will  r«it  to  "«x-»d' 
dicta." 

Of  the  14«  "gradTiatea"'  of  the  3^-ye« 
program,  more  than  half  work  as  Phoenix 
staff  membera. 

ouixa  rauoMS  kht  awat 

The  long-term  residency  required  by  ther 


ul&riy  to  present  a  urine  Bpecimen  for  drug 
abuM  aoaly&lA.  And  he  has  to  be  there  to 
BwaUow  his  methadone  mixed  In  "Tang" 
(which  the  addlcU  call  "astronaut  Juice"). 
3.  Balf -solution*:  "The  worst  enemies  of 
methadone  are  Its  adTooates  who  aay  it's  a 
3  cents  a  day'  solution."  says  Dr.  Mitchell 


apeutlo  communltieeKUacouragee  many  older      aoeanthal  of  the  drug-free  Phoenix  House 
"  ■'"'      **""    — ■^'•*"'»'^i'      program.   The    more    successful    methadone 

programs  Include  extanalTe  practical  counsel- 
ing and  other  servtcea  which  are  expensive, 
he  points  out. 

OWLT    PMrr    C»    THB    BATTU 

"Methadone  dlspenalon  Is  only  part  of  t2i« 
battle."  saya  one  patient.  "But  It'a  not  enough 
on  Its  own.  because  you  have  to  change  your 
whole  Ufe-Btyle. 

■Tffhen  you're  on  heroin,  you're  moving 
every  day-  When  you're  on  methadone,  you 
waUK  out  the  door  of  the  cUnic  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do.  If  they  Just  gave  you  a  bot- 
tle of  methadone,  without  any  other  aenrlceA, 
you  would  Just  turn  to  other  drugs,  such 
as  alcohol  or  barblturatee,"' 

Even  In  the  carefully  administered  Dole- 
Nvswsnder  propiun.  some  paUents  appar- 
ently have  done  exactly  that.  According  to 
Dr.  E>onald  Uourta.  president  of  the  New  York 
-State  Council  on  Drug  Addiction,  one  metha- 


addlcta  from  participating— parUcularly 
those  who  have  managed  to  maintain  some 
family  tlas. 

As  a  result,  merthadone  malnten&nce.  which 
opcratee  on  an  outpatient,  nonrealdentlal 
basis,  appeals  to  many  heroin  addicts  as  well 
as  to  many  cost-conscious  government 
leaders. 

To  be  on  methadone  maintenance  means 
to  be  maintained  on  a  synthetic  narootlc 
which  is  Itself  addictive.  But  unUke  heroin, 
methadone  can  be  taken  orally  and  patients 
said  U  does  not  produce  a  "high."  Metha- 
done, according  to  coMllcal  experts,  also 
blocks  the  eflecu  of  any  heroin  an  addict 
might  slip  on  the  sly. 

All  this,  the  advocates  say.  frees  the  addict 
from  his  craving  for  heroin  and  frees  society 
from  his  criminal  acUvlty  to  support  hla 
habit. 

"Methadone  freae  you  from  bondage,  said 
oD.t    pauent   In   a  methadone   maintenance 


oomlng  too  Ingrown  within  the  therapvutlo 

enclave. 

"Iti  clear  that  the  various  treatBoenta— 
drug  free  and  drug  aided — are  not  mutually 
in  compatible— that  they  can  be  aequentlal 
and  combined,"  says  Dr.  JafTe.  And  It's  clear, 
he  add*,  that  "every  form  of  treatment  exist- 
ing in  isolation  la  making  claims  for  its  own 
superiority  and  is  unwilling  to  grant  the 
merit  of  other  forms  for  other  addicts." 
aunrrzHO  lxvis 

How  much  does  one  heroin  addict  "coat" 
per  year? 

If  he  has  to  steal  to  support  his  habit, 
150.000  to  VIOO.OOD  In  thefts. 

If  he  U  put  In  a  state  prison,  about  $6^)00. 

If  he  Is  In  an  outpatient  methadone  pro- 
gram, about  $1,300. 

If  he  Is  in  a  residential  therapeuUc  oom- 
munlty.  •3,200. 

None  of  these  costs,  of  ooui»e.  takes  into 
Moount  the  increaaed  costs  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  law  enforcement,  the 
ooet  to  society  in  loss  of  productivity,  or  the 
human  co«t  to  the  addict  and  his  tamHy. 

Sources:  the  Maseachusetts  Department  of 
Corrections,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narootlc* 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  nilnols  Bute 
Drug  Abuse  Program. 


WE  ARE  HAPPY  ABOUT  IT 


uroeram  In  New  York.  "AbsUnence  la  more     done  patient  has  succumbed  to  scute  alco- 


Idealistic,  but  it's  not  practical. 

The  results  of  the  most  establlslied  meth- 
adone program,  developed  by  Drs.  Vlnoent 
Dole  and  Marie  Dyswander  In  New  Tork  In 
1964,  have  attracted  wlde^read  attention. 
According  to  a  recent  study  by  Columbia 
University's  School  of  Public  Health  and  Ad- 
ministrative   Medicine.    90    percent    of    the 

original  partlclpanu  remain  in  the  program.  _. ..  ...        - 

and.  of  these.  83  percent  have  remained  freer-  ger   with   methadone  ^^that   yoji  ^'^';f^^ 
of  heroin.  The  great  majority  under  treat-  --_..—   -         «         .i,»i 

ment  are  either  working,  keeping  house,  or 


holism  and  another  to  an  overdose  of  bar- 
biturates. 

In  less  carefully  administered  methadone 
programs,  there  Is  also  a  real  danger  of  pa- 
tients' selimg  methadone  on  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  of  admitting  persons  who  have  never 
been  addicted  to  heroin  in  the  first  place. 
Thus  narootlc  addiction  ts  spread. 

4.  Umited  appUcaUon:  "The  biggest  dan- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  zLUNOia 
IN  THK  HOtJSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 
-  Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ed- 
itorial emphasizing  the  poaitive.  rather 
than  the  negative,  developments  In  oar 
land  appeared  In  the  September  12, 
Lansing.  HI.,  Sun-Journal.  This  type  of 
news  treatment  and  the  positive  philos- 


golng  to  school. 

Methadone  maintenance  programs  are 
spreading  fast.  As  of  last  count,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  knew  of 
64  such  programs  In  the  U-S.  Fifteen  of  the 
programs  receive  federal  funds.  WalUng  UsU 
range  from  three  months  in  an  HUnols  pro- 
gram to  a  year  In  the  Dole-Nyswander  pro- 
gram in  New  York. 

"It's  really  sad  to  have  to  ask  people  to 
wait."  Bsys  Dr.  Harvey  GoUanoe,  of  the  New 
York  program,  "because  while  they  are  wait- 
ing some  die,  some  get  arrested,  and  some  go 
to  Jail.- 

KXSKS     OT7TI.I2fXS 

But  methadone  maintenance,  even  accord- 
ing to  Its  advocates,  is  Car  from  an  instant 
panacea  for  this  nation's  heroin  addicts. 
There  are  risks  and  principles  at  stake: 

1.  The  question  of  indefinite  maintenance: 
The  Dole- Nysw and  er  program  encourages  ad- 
dicts to  stay  on  methadone  malnteoance  in- 
definitely. The  prograxn  deliberately  builds 
up  patients  to  high  tolerance  for  methadone. 
PaUents  say  that  the  high  doee  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  withdraw  from  methadone,  but  pro- 
gram directors  say  that  a  lower  doee  would 
not  block  the  craving  for  heroin. 

In  Justification  of  indefinite  maintenance, 
Don  Powers,  a  program  research  assistant 
who  is  himself  on  methadone  maintenance, 
•ay*.  "We've  had  12  people  stop  voluntarily. 
and  aU  la  went  back  to  hcrolQ.  Eneven  have 
reapplied  to  the  program." 

Bven  the  nilnols  State  Drug  Abuae  Pro- 
gram, which  experiments  with  lower  doaes 
of  methadone,  repoiTa  that  the  majority  of 
Its  patients  cannot  get  off.  "Two  out  of  three 
wbo  try  to  get  off  methadone  maintenance 
find  it  necessary  to  go  back."  sayt  Dr.  Jerome 
Jafle.  director  of  the  program. 

2.  Bestrlcticns  on  freedom:  "The only  prob- 


people  too  90on,"  says  DrTBoaenthal  of  Phoe- 
nix House.  "I  doot  see  giving  methadone  to —  -  

the  young— it  should  only  be  a  last  resort  ophy  that  It  portrays  is  certainly  wel- 

for  old,  burned-out  addicts  who  have  cried  come.  It  foUowB' 


every  other  route." 

TOtTNO   AtS   KOT   THttO   TBT 

"The  young  people  aren't  tired  of  being 
addicts  yet,"  says  John  Maxwell,  a  40-yoar- 
old  ex-addlct  who  works  at  Phoenix  House. 
"They  still  have  fairly  large  circle*  of  friends, 
mcludlng  nonaddlcu.  They  can  still  go  home 
to  mother  for  a  place  to  sleep.  When  I  tell 
them  What  they  are  gomg  to  go  through. 
they  Jmt  look  at  me  aa  if  I  were  crazy— they 
think  H  won't  happen  to  them,  or  they  think 
they  are  swifter  than  I  am."  

What  they  need  moat,  says  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Ijs  not  another  drug  but  a  push  toward — and 
an  opportunity  for — a  better  life. 

Critics  also  point  out  that  methadone 
maintenance  Is  no  help  at  all  to  the  non- 
heroin  drug  addict,  such  as  the  chronic  am- 
phetamine or  barbiturate  user. 

Convinced  that  neither  methadone  main- 
tenance nor  the  therapeutic  community  Is 
the  exclusive  solution  to  herbln  addiction, 
some  reeearchers  are  experimenting  with 
combination  of  the  tvro. 

nOU   OHB   If  OSK  TO   ANOTHn 

In  Illinois,  with  state  and  federal  f\2nds. 
Dr.  Jaffe  has  set  up  a  "multlmodaltty"  pro- 
gram where  addict*  can  svrltch  from  one 
mode  of  treatment  to  another.  At  the  sam* 
time.  Dr.  Jaffe  ha*  begun  an  extensive  data- 
gathering  and  evaluation  system  to  deter- 
mine which  programs  work  beet  for  which 
addicts. 

At  Unley  Park,  HI.,  methadone  patients 
and  drug-Iree  patients  actually  live  together 
under  the  same  roof  in  a  residential  thera- 
peutic community.  This  arrangement  gives 
group  support  to  methadone  patients  and 
helps  keep  the  drug-free  patients  from  toe- 


Wraa  HiPTT  Asotrr  It 
With  all  of  the  plane  hijackings,  bomb 
throwing  and  brutal  personal  auaulta.  It  may 
be  helpful.  If  not  therapeutic,  to  consider 
some  of  the  good  things  happening  In  our 
area.  Unfortunately,  murderi,  accidents  and 
break-Ins  take  up  the  big  headlines  in  most 
newspapers.  We  are  not  any  happier  about 
it  than  you  are.  But  there  Is  good  news  .  .  . 
and  It  happens  every  day. 

In  our  last  isaua,  we  reported  a  number  of 
stories  that  made  us  feel  good,  even  proud 
of  the  people  that  make  up  the  Calumet  area. 
Some  deserve  another  mention. 

Rasidents  on  Bfaple  Avenue  In  Lansing  are 
having  a  bit  of  a  problem,  with  their  curbs 
and  streets  because  of  a  delay  in  a  major 
sewer  project.  The  people  brought  their  com- 
plaints to  us  and  Lanslng'a  Mayor  Jack  O. 
McNary.  The  Mayor  vowed  quick  action  and 
Indicated  that  he  has  already  been  after  the 
contractor  to  get  busy.  It  now  looks  as  if  the 
problem  will  be  solved  In  a  month.  This 
makes  us  happy. 

A  group  of  neighborhood  youngsters  in 
Munster  set  up  their  own  carnival  last  week 
and  donated  the  entire  proceeds  ($30.67)  to 
benefit  children  with  muscular  dystrophy.  It 
la  a  far  cry  from  the  old  5c  lemonade  stands 
where  the  propjietors  drank  up  the  profits. 
We  think  these  Mxuister  kids  are  great. 

While  madmen  vrere  busy  bombing  the 
Unlveraity  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  school 
officials  In  Griffith  used  the  vacation  months 
to  repair  the  system's  six  buildings.  Painting. 
rednLshlngs,  cabinet  repair  and  general  mam- 
tenance  work  kept  a  lot  of  people  busy.  A 
totAl  Of  96  separate  projects  were  tackled. 
We  feel  it  was  time  weU  spent. 
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arUBth  High  School  is  opening  lu  door  to 
14  new  teachers.  We  hear  so  much  about  the 
decline  in  the  quality, of  education  and  the 
lack  of  well  qualified  teachers,  but  one  look 
at  the  quaUflcaUons  of  the  new  breed  in 
Griffith  High  quickly  dlspeU  that  nonsense, 

Ther»  is  good  news  In  Highland,  too.  High- 
land High  SchooThas  Just  added  another 
Family  Night  to  its  schedule.  Residents  can 
now  swim  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening 
from  7  pm.  to  9  pm.  Our  story  aiao  pointed 
out  that  qualified  Red  Croas  life  guards  wlU 
be  on  duty  at  aU  times.  A  cool  dip  can  do 
wondera  for  the  soul.  ^  »^  * 

Finally,  m  Calumet  City  we  reported  that 
nine  members  of  the  fire  department  are  «n- 
rolUng  in  fire  fighting  technology  courses  at 
Prairie  State  College.  Theee  men  think 
enough  of  their  profession  to  make  every 
effort  to  become  more  efficient.  The  old  image 
of  flj*men  sitting  around  the  firehouse,  play- 
ing cards  while  waiting  for  the  flrebeil  to 
ring  Is  gone  forever.  And  we're  hi^>py  about 

So.  as  you  can  see.  It's  reaUy  not  as  bad 
out  there  as  some  people  would  lead  you  to 
believe.  People  are  by  nature  thoughtful, 
conaclenUoxis  human  beings,  seeking  to  bet- 
ter their  life  style.  To  be  sure,  theffe  are  a 
great  many  problems  facing  us  daUy,  but 
there  is  also  a  bright  side  to  look  upon. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  wonderful  things 
happening  In  our  area,  far  too  many  to  men- 
tion here.  But  we  wlU  tell  you  about  them  on 
our  news  pages.  Telling  the  bright  side  makes 
ua  happy.  

PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TXXA5 
IN  THB  HOD8E  OF  HEPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  you  and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives  for  scheduling 
this  Joint  session  today  devoted  to  the 
treatment,  ol  U.S.  prisoners  ol  war  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  use  of  US.  prisoners  of  war  as 
a  negotiating  pawn  is  an  unforgivable 
breach  of  the  elementary  rules  of  con- 
duct between  civilized  peoples  and 
totally  disregards  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  Humane  Treatment  of  Prisoners, 
signed  by  North  Vietnam  and  125  other 
counties,  which  requires  that  each 
prisoner  be  permitted  contact  with  his 
family  as  soon  after  detention  as  possi- 
ble In  addition,  this  agreement  pre- 
scribes rules  for  sending  and  receiving 
cards  and  letters,  prompt  identification 
of  prisoners,  adequate  diet  and  medical 
care,  communication  with  other 
prisoners,  quick  repatriation  of  the  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded,  protection 
against  abuse  or  reprisals,  and  inspec- 
tions of  camp  conditions  by  a  neutral 
Intermediary. 

Yet,  when  an  American  sollder  is 
captured  in  North  Vietnam,  he  is  se- 
cluded In  prison,  deprived  of  all  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world,  and  not 
permitted  to  receive  mail  or  packages. 
Nor  Is  his  family  Informed  as  to  whether 
he  Is  well  or  even  alive.  Furthermore, 
for  the  first  time  In  modem  history  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  denied  all  contact 
with  prisoners  of  war. 

Americans  have  been  united  In  their 
protests.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  an  Amerl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

can  family  In  this  country  today  that  has 
not  In  one  form  or  another  protested  this 
kind  of  torture— by  writing  their  Con- 
gressmen, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Xuan  Thuy,  United  We  Stand, 
and  the  press.  We  have  all  been  quite 
vocal. 

Tet,  the  situation  remains  unchanged. 

And  the  very  faet  that  It  remains  un- 
changed only  proves  the  callousness  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  con- 
tempt for  international  agreemenU  and 
conduct.  ,     ^^ 

In  view  of  this  total  disregard  for  these 
prisoners  and  the  protests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  personally  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  we  have  not  heard  similar 
protests  from  the  other  countries  who 
were  parties  to  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. When  similar  situations  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past — particularly  when 
the  Red  Cross  or  a  like  agency  has  been 
denied  access — there  has  been  an  outcry 
of  world  opinion.  Thus,  I  was  pleased 
when  President  Nixon  took  the  Initiative 
and  asked  Prank  Borman  to  visit  some  of 
the  major  capitals  of  the  worid  to  fur- 
ther express  our  concern  for  these  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  will 
see  world  opinion  effectively  marshaled 
against  this  kind  of  torture  so  that  such 
brutality  will  not  be  attempted  again.  It 
la  my  further  hope  that  today's  special 
Joint  session  will  help  rally  these  forces. 


TOUBIA  CHEESE,  INC.— A  RECORD 
TO  BE  PROUD  OP 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WIBOON81N 

IN  THB  H008E  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wisconsin  Is  America's  dairy- 
land  and  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that 
the  Sixth  District  of  Wiscor^in  which  I 
represent  Is  the  leading  producer  of 
Italian  cheese.  One  of  the  Important  pro- 
ducers of  Italian  cheeses  in  my  district 
l5  Tollbla  Cheese.  Inc.,  of  Pond  du  Lac. 
Tolibia  was  recently  awarded  the  flrst 
place  blue  ribbon  for  excellence  in  the 
blue  cheese  category  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Fair  in  Milwaukee.  As  part  of  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  include  the  story 
of  how  Tolibia  cheese  was  started  and 
how  It  has  grown  to  become  a  leading 
cheese  producer: 

Thx  Tolibia  Stokt 
In  the  yew  1932.  Mr.  3.  B.  ToUbU  WM  • 
successful  Importer  located  In  the  City  ol 
New  York.  Hla  Imports  Included  olive  oU, 
obeeae.  »nchovle3.  and  other  European  dell- 
CKles.  At  thM  time  the  virloua  Italian 
cheeses  were  sold  primarily  to  the  Italian 
communities  located  In  the  United  Statee. 
In  the  Importing  ot  cheese  unllorm  quaUty 
WSJ  a  constant  problem.  Political  upheavaU 
In  Italy  and  other  pressures  from  abroad 
added  to  the  normal  problems  ol  unportlng 
and  sometime  during  the  year  IBSa  Mr. 
Tollbla  began  looking  for  solutions  to  the 
problems  Involved. 

HIS  search  led  him  to  the  centJal  Wlsoon- 
Bln  community  of  BrownsvUle.  In  this  area 
ot  Wisconsin,  Mr.  TOUbla  found  a  near  p«- 
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feet  environment  tor  production  of  hl^ 
quality  milk — cool,  clear  ttreams,  graaeea, 
grain  in  abundance,  and  a  hart!  working 
honeet  work  force. 

Production  of  top  quality  Italian  cbaeae 
thus  commenced  at  the  small  plant  in 
Brownsville.  Wlsconaln.  The  first  days  pro- 
duction figures  read  as  follows:  "Three  vata 
Provolone  produced  by  30,000  pounds  of 
good  mUk,  and  16  good  people  " 

Mr  Tollbla  spoke  many  languages  fluently, 
traveled  extensively  Introducing  and  promot- 
ing the  new  domestically  produced  Italian 
chee«!.  The  early  product  was  of  excellent 
quality  and  soon  began  to  appear  In  tbc 
Italian  type  grocery  stores.  Oourmeta  « 
Italian  producta  soon  recognlaed  T  (Tollbla) 
Brand  Cheese  ss  a  good  palatable  product. 
Mr.  ToUbU  constantly  stresaed  the  Impor- 
tance  of  quality  of  the  product  and  hla  qual- 
ity consdentlouanesa  has  become  a  part  of 
the  Tollbla  orgaulaatlon.  »..„.„ 

The  public  acceptance  of  Provolone  cheese 
was  overwhelming  and  carloads  of  Provo- 
lone  were  soon  being  shipped  by  rail  to  »U 
parts  of  the  country.  At  that  time  Provolone 
cheese  could  be  purchased  In  various  slaea 
and  shapes  The  large  basketbaU-shaped  36- 
pound  Provolone  was  named  •Mandarlnl  by 
Mr.  ToUbla.  That  term  Is  used  today  by  the 
entire  Industry.  .___ 

Shortly  after  the  »«'««'^,"  P'^'.^^ 
operation..  Mr.  ToUbla's  son,  J-  »-.T??»i? 
ISoTover  the  supervision  of  «^  ^^^PT^ 
ductlon  and  sales  force  end  "/l^'*  "™  • 
sales  omce  and  warehouse  facUl^  wwe 
open«l  at  Pond  du  Lac  WWcc-"'"^"'- J°»: 
bla  has  made  his  home  In  the  Pond  du  l*c 
community  since  that  time. 

The  war  sltuaUon  In  Europe  in  the  year 
1939  suddenly  brounght  a  halt  to  the  pro- 
duction of  European  cheese.  The  Prench 
Roquefort  Aasoclatlon.  developers  of.a  highly 
successful  market  In  the  United  States,  lit- 
erally  went  out  of  business.  In  Europe,  sheep 
were  being  used  for  meat  and  there  »•»  h? 
longer  a  supply  of  the  sheep's  milk  '^"'^ 
for  the  traditional  Roquefort  cheeae.  The  As- 
soclaUon  determined  that  some  method  must 
be  developed  tor  substituting  cowl  mUk  for 
the  sheep's  mUk. 

The  AseoclBtlon  made  conuct  with  the 
Tollbla  organlaatlon  and  through  that  con- 
tact and  Its  reiultlng  venture,  developed 
what  Is  generally  recognised  as  the  largest 
blue  cheese  manufacturing  and  curing  opera- 
tion In  the  world. 

The  marketing  of  blue  cheese  w«a  an  Im- 
mediate success  and  today  millions  of  pounds 
of  blue  cheese  sie  manufactured,  cured  ana 
psctaged  at  the  Pond  du  Lac  plant.  ToUbla  s 
research  department  has  developed  curing 
methods  which  result  In  a  unique  blue  laieese 
flavor.  ^_. 

In  1952  the  pUnca  pie  Industry  was  launched 
and  the  new  product  was  an  Immedlste 
success.  One  of  the  basic  Ingredients  of  plixa 
pie  Is  moezarella  cheese  and  as  the  demand 
for  the  product  grew  so  did  the  demand  for 
mcacsrella  cheese.  ToUbla's  various  reaearch 
ticocraini  provided  the  plzia  Industry  with 
Various  blends  of  cheeees  packed  tor  boUi 
the  Institutional  and  consumer  buyers.  Mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  pl=a  cheese  are  shipped 
annually  to  various  points  within  the  United 
States  and  to  areas  abroad. 

ToUbla  Cheese  U  proud  ot  the  fact  that 
It  Is  an  approved  source  of  supply  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State?.  American 
servicemen  have  been  Introduced  to  ToUOla 
product*  at  mUltary  installations  the  world 
over.  . 

At  the  Pond  du  Lai  plant  vUltoia  view  what 
IS  perhaps  one  of  the  most  modem,  up-to- 
date  cheeee  manufacturUig  planu  In  the 
world.  Cleanllneoe  Is  of  extreme  Unportance 
at  the  plant,  and  the  equipment  Is  main- 
tained and  kept  In  a  polished  condltlon^Two 
hundred  and  slitv  personnel  are  employed  at 
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th«  Pond  du  L»c  plant  »nd  the  latest  tech- 
mquea  la  manulacturmg  and  packaging  are 

UMd. 

The  Pond  du  Lac  plant  preaenOy  usee  over 
760  000  pounds  of  milk  daUy  In  lU  manu- 
lacturlng  prooeaaea.  The  planfa  capacity 
could  be  upped  to  1.000,000  pounds  If  re- 
quired. 

The  ToUbU  plant  at  Oostburg.  Wlaconaln 
grates  more  than  8.000  pounds  o<  cheeM 
(Romano  and  Parmesan  i  per  hour  by  use  of 
high  speed,  sophlsucated  and  highly  auto- 
mated equipment. 

Tollbla  has  other  plants  located  at  Dot)- 
vUle.  Wisconsin  and  a  milk- receiving  station 
at  WrlghtBtown.  Wisconsin.  In  addlUon,  It 
has  a  Provolono  curing  unit  located  near  the 
Pond  du  Lac  plant. 

Except  for  the  research  and  development 
areas  visitors  are  welcome  at  the  TDllhla 
plant.  Mjny  tourists  each  year  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  guided  tours. 

Tollbla  has  met  the  challenge  of  the  Im- 
ports and  growth  at  the  ToUbla  plants  has 
been  steady  and  calcuUted  to  meet  growing 
demands. 

The  organization  Is  fortunate  to  have  sev- 
eral executives  fluent  in  various  foreign  lan- 
guages. Itallajl.  German.  Bpaniah.  Oreek  and 
Hebrew  can  be  heard  spoken  In  the  course 
of  a  day's  telephone  conversations  with 
dlenu  and  representatives  throughout  the 
world.  The  Tollbla  organization  Is  proud  that 
the  firm  Is  made  up  of  people  from  various 
ethnical  backgrounds.  Each  group  has  con- 
tributed Immensely  to  the  company's  success. 
The  Brm  is  a  member  of  National  Cheese 
Institute.  American  Bleu  Cheese  Association, 
and  American  Producers  of  Italian  Type 
Cheese  Association.  In  addition  to  playing  an 
active  role  In  those  organizations,  the  firm 
maintains  close  conuct  with  Wisconsin  rep- 
resenutlves  In  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  B  ToUbla  died  In  1941.  His  wile, 
Blandlna.  an  executive  offlcer  of  the  com- 
pany died  In  19fla.  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecuUve  omcer  of  Tollbla  Cheese.  Inc.  is  Mr. 
J.  B.  ToUbU  n.  son  of  the  organization's 
founder. 

Sales  promotion  for  the  organlzatloD  U 
handled  through  3  divisions.  The  central  di- 
vision Is  located  In  the  Chicago  area  and  Is 
headed  by  Messrs  Prank  J.  Klensch  and  Ron 
Klensch.  Mr.  Prank  Klensch  Is  a  founder  of 
the  trade  organizations  above  mentioned.  He 
IS  also  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Cheese  Institute.  Nlchlas  P.  Spallas  la  in 
charge  of  the  eastern  division  and  sales  pro- 
motions for  »hat  division  ore  handled  from 
the  Pond  du  Lac  office  The  western  division, 
with  oOces  in  the  San  Pramlsco  area.  Is 
handled  by  John  J.  WoUak. 

The  Tollbla  firm  Is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic community  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District., 

Many  allied  Industries,  several  based  in 
Wlsconfln.  share  the  Tollbla  growth  as  ma- 
jor suppliers  of  various  packaging  and  sclen- 
llflc  equipment. 

Each  year  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase 
In  sales.  The  organization  Is  confident  that 
growth  will  continue. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  BIARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1370 
Mrs.aRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
introducer  of  a  national  health  plan.  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

am  lullr  aware  that  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  this  cotintry  is  for  additional 
doctors.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  discrim- 
ination against  women  In  medical 
sctaooU.  I  would  like  the  rest  of  you  to 
realize  how  great  this  discrimination  is 
and.  therefore.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  CoNOKXssiONAi.  RicoBO  the  following 
article  written  by  Elizabeth  Shelton, 
which  appeared  In  todays  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post : 

Sks  DtSCmXMIMATIOM  IM  Ubucsl  Scscou 

(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 
The  first  definitive  study  of  the  attitudes 
of  medical  schools  toward  women  students 
has  concluded  that  widespread  prejudice  la 
depriving  the  nation  of  urgently  needed  doc- 
tors. 

Dr  Harold  I.  Kaplan,  professor  of  i»ychla- 
try  at  New  York  Medical  College,  who  con- 
ducted the  seven-year  study  under  a  Na- 
tional institute  of  Mental  Health  grant,  said 
some  replies  to  his  questions  were  »o  "scan- 
dalous" that  he  did  not  Include  them  In  his 
report. 

The  study  found  that  "a  signJBoant  num- 
ber" of  medical  schools  are  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept women  as  students,  particularly  If  they 
are  married  The  women  must  be  exceptional 
academlcaJR-  In  order  to  be  admitted.  If  they 
marry  and  become  pregnant  while  In  school 
they  usually  are  permitted  some  flexibility  In 
order  to  complete  their  degrees.  Internshlpe 
and  residencies. 

But.  In  fear  of  losing  a  years  academic 
credit,  the  new  mothers  take  "dangeromly 
Inadequate  maternity  leave,  causing  Dr.  Kap- 
lan to  wonder  "how  most  American  schools 
would  handle  academic  credit  m  reference 
to  a  male  student  missing  one  to  two  months 
of  a  year's  work  because  of  Infectious  mono- 
nucleosis or  hepatitis." 

He  undertook  the  study  to  and  out  why 
the  slowly  Increasing  percentage  of  women 
doctors  In  the  United  States  (nine  per  cent 
a!  all  doctors!  compares  so  unfarovably  with 
85  per  cent  In  the  V£3:H.  and  a4  per  cent  In 
Great  Britain.  - 

The  study  offers  evidence  that  the  inhibit- 
ing factor  Is  prejudice  by  admissions  com- 
mittees and  the  attitudes  generally  of  Amer- 
ican educators  about  women  m  medicine. 

Among  the  answers  Dr.  Ksplan  received  to 
qnestloiu  about  what  Bjjeclal  provisions  such 
as  tune  off.  adjusted  schedules  and  day  care 
centers  medical  schools  m  the  OS.  aUow 
pregnant  women  and  new  mothers: 

"I  think  they  (women  medical  students) 
ordinarily  have  ao  many  emotional  problems 
that  we  have  not  been  particularly  happy 
with  their  performance." 

"We  have  admitted  a  lew  married  women 
without  children,  but  our  experience  with 
them  has  been  almost  uniformly  poor  .  .  . 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  refused  to  admit 
married  women  with  children ." 

"Over  a  period  of  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  dean  and  the  admissions  com- 
mittee to  scrutinize  carefully  applicants  who 
are  married  women  and  even  to  discourage 
them." 

.  Pregnancy  Is  no  substitute  for  aca- 
demic achievement  and  ultimate  qualifica- 
tion." 

.  .  we  have  been  so  far  fairly  liberal  on 
this  (three  to  ten  days'  maternity  leave, 
alternate  exam  dates  and  student  loans)  If 
the  student  Is  In  good  standing;  although  I 
suppose  in  making  such  awards  we  senti- 
mentally reserve  the  notion  that  conception 
U  an  Act  of  f5od." 

In  contrast  to  theae  attitudes,  the  few 
broad-minded  schools  allowing  married 
women  the  flexibility  they  need  during  preg- 
nancy and  motherhood  npoiled  good  aca- 
demic results. 
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AV  ihe  Medicfcl  College  of  PennsylvwU* 
(founded  in  1888  as  »n  all-women's  school 
but  iniegrated  iMl  year),  the  educational 
process  of  a  pregnant  medical  student  "l» 
rarely  affected."  This  la  true  also  of  Wake 
Foreat,  Columbia.  Duke,  Mtosourl  nnd  Me- 
harry.  At  Iowa  State,  several  new  mothers 
solved  baby-situng  problems  by  depoeltlng 
their  newborns  in  the  Medical  School's  In- 
fant metabolism  research  center. 

Dr.  Kaplan  reported  that  during  the 
period  of  the  study  (published  m  the  Sep- 
tember luue  of  The  Woman  Physician.  Jotu-- 
nal  of  the  Anl^lcan  Medical  Women's  A»- 
soclatlon) ,  42  "physlclanmother*"  were 
trained  In  the  psychiatrr  residency  training 
program  at  New  York  Medical  College.  "All 
have  gone  on  to  complete  the  training  re- 
quirement* of  the  American  Board  of  Pay- 
chlatry  and  Neurology." 

Dr.  Kaplan  saw  no  reason  that  similar 
flexlbUUy  could  not  t>e  applied  to  all  branebaa 
of  medicine  to  permit  not  only  the  recruit- 
ment of  more  women  physicians  but  also  to 
help  them  complete  their  training. 

He  Bald  In  an  Interview  that  in  the  fac* 
of  critical  shortages  of  doctora.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  government  to  withhold  funds  from 
inatltuUonj!  that  discriminate  against  women. 
He  said  thli  Is  authorized  under  the  Equal 
Rlght5  Act  of  1964. 

•The  ftchoolB  must  be  told  very  distinctly 
they  are  going  to  h»ve  to  give  women  equAl 
opportunity."  Dr.  Kaplan  said.  "The  govem- 
ment  will  have  to  force  them." 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
AUGUST  31,  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

^  OP   IKDUNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVEB 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RgcoRD,  I  Include  the  following: 
Thx  Cosn  Bljcht 
Scores  of  Ninth  District  farmers  have  been 
expressing  their  concern  about  the  Invasion 
of  the  southern  com  leaf  blight.  The  full 
Impact  of  the  disease  In  the  Ninth  District, 
and  In  the  Nation,  Is  yet  to  be  determined, 
and    proljably   can't   b«  assessed   accurately 
until  harvest  time. 

The  appearance  of  the  blight  In  the  Com 
Belt  has  had  some  Immediate  repercussions, 
however.  In  the  grain  futures  market,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  In  livestock  sales  patterns 
aroimd  the  country.  If  the  blight  reduce* 
com  yields  significantly,  many  segments  of 
our  economy  will  be  affected,  consumers  will 
feel  the  pinch  In  higher  meat,  dairy  and 
egg  prices.  The  whole  range  of  a^-buslness 
wlU  be  affected,  and,  since  this  country  ex- 
VJrts  some  hfllf-hllUon  bushels  of  com  an- 
nually, even  our  balance  of  payments  will  b« 
affected. 

As  this  economic  guessing  game  has  de- 
veloped, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
remained  silent,  indicating  that  a  crop  re- 
port at  this  time  would  be  premature  and 
could  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  gnUn 
market.  A  report  on  the  blight  U  to  be  Issued 
In  early  September,  DSDA  officials  say. 

Reports  of  damage  to  the  com  crops  ocroae 
the  country  range  from  severe  In  the  South- 
em  states  to  sUght  In  Northern  ureas.  That 
pattern  Is  dupUcated  In  Indiana,  where  ini- 
tial reports  from  county  agriculture  agent* 
In  Northern  counUee  Indicate  the  bUght  In 
tram  S  to  10  penent  of  the  etop,  to  as  mueb 
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as  40  percent  of  the  crop  In  Southern  In- 
diana counUes.  It  has  been  reported  that  »o 
percent  of  the  States  92  oounUea  ore  report- 
ing some  incidence  of  com  blight,  with  the 
most  severe  damage  being  reported  m  South- 
western Indiana. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Southern  Indiana 
(from  US.  40  southvrard)  account*  '<>'•'»"' 
21  percent  of  the  Bute's  total  com  yield,  and 
that  35  to  40  percent  of  the  total  crop  IS 
grown  in  the  area  from  Lafayette  northward. 
A  Purdue  University  plant  pathologist  has 
described  the  blight  as  the  meet  damaging 
epidemic  to  hit  the  State's  crop  since  the  in- 
vasion of  the  European  com  borer  In  the 
early  IBSOs.  Agronomists  agree,  however,  that 
It  IS  too  early  at  this  time  to  assess  accurate- 
ly any  lose  In  Indiana's  com  yield  or  quality. 
A  number  of  imponderables  mate  any 
assessment  difficult.  The  maturity  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  It  Is  afflicted  by  the  blight 
u  a  major  factor.  Since  the  disease  thrives 
in  wann.  moist  weaUier.  high  humidity, 
heavy  night  dew  and  late  summer  rains 
also  affect  the  spread  and  the  severity  of 
the  disease. 

While  the  Federal  government  attempts 
to  assess  the  enUre  economic  Impact  of 
the  oorn  bUght.  Its  most  Immediate  con- 
cern must  be  the  Individual  farmer  whose 
Uvellhood  Is  affected  by  the  disease  He  Is 
the  basic  component  In  this  assessment,  and 
bis  abiuty  to  continue  to  produce  must  be 
protected. 

Only  a  few  Ninth  District  farmers  have 
crop  insiu-ance,  which,  through  a  complicated 
procedure  of  production  history,  risk  com- 
putation and  premium  choices,  reimburses 
the  producer  for  a  portion  of  his  loss  The 
nSDA  reports  that  38S  farmers  In  Bartholo- 
mew. Jackson,  Decatur,  Blpley  and  Payette 
counties  have  Insurance. 

In  the  post,  when  complete  crop  losses 
have  come  obout  because  of  drought  or  flood, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA) 
has  provided  emergency  loans  at  low  Interest 
to  help  the  farmer  stay  In  business— to  plant 
next  years  crops.  But  this  year,  the  com 
blight  has  struck  some  forms  severely,  while 
bypassing,  or  sUghUy  affecting,  others. 

The  PEA  guidelines  require  thst  a  26  per- 
cent toul  loss  In  farm  enterprlsee  be  re- 
ported before  a  county  can  be  declared  eligi- 
ble for  emergency  loans.  Each  county  PHA 
supervisor  can.  however,  allocate  a  limited 
number  of  emergency  losns — without  a  du- 
aster  area  designation— when  Individual 
farmers  can  prove  they've  had  special  hard- 
ships. 

While  It  appears  that  an  accurate  assess- 
ment  of  the  blight  damage  is  from  60  to  90 
days  away.  It  Is  ImperaUve  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  begin  now  to  prepare  for 
any  eventuollty.  Initial  reports  Indicate  that 
losses  in  yield  and  quality  are  a  certainty. 
The  potential  seriousness  of  the  situation 
requires  that  the  Federal  government  be 
able  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively. 
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Much  of  what  the  President  said  echoes 
the  sentlmenU  of  most  Americana,  re- 
gardless of  the  generation  In  which  they 
were  bom.  He  pointed  out  that  those  who 
disrupt  universities  and  show  contempt 
for  human  life  and  elemenury  decency 
"deserve  only  the  contempt  of  every 
American  who  values  those  decencies," 
The  President  also  dispelled  the  myth 
that  college  disturbances  are  the  result 
of  Government  policy.  Mr.  Nixon  pre- 
dicted that  a  all  these  problems  were 
"solved  overnight,  there  would  stUl  be 
campus  troubles."  The  thrust  of  his  re- 
marks was  again  to  remind  coUege  ad- 
ministrators, as  I  often  have,  that  only 
they  can  save  higher  education  from 
the  anarchists. 

The  response  to  Mr.  Nixon's  address 
clearly  demonstrates  that  concerned 
students,  parents,  and  citizens  alike  want 
to  see  our  educational  Institutions  flour- 
ish without  being  thwarted  by  a  small  but 
vocal  band  of  dedicated  disrupters.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest would  be  well  advised  to  use  this 
speech  as  a  preamble  to  Its  report  which 
Is  due  this  fall. 


AMERICA1V«PIS0NERS  OF  'WAR 
IN  SOffrHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


PRESIDENT  GIVEN  STANDINa 
OVATION  AT  KANSAS  STATE 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  22,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
standing  ovatlorf  given  President  Nixon 
by  the  16.000  students  at  Kansas  State 
University  this  week  reaffirms  my  belief 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  students 
on  our  campuses  subscribe  to  the  ter- 
rorist tactics  that  domUiate  the  news. 


or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  22.  1970 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  the  continued  mteresl  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
the  prisoner  of  war  Issue.  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  RECORD  a  copy  of  my  latest  news- 
letter concerning  my  recent  visit  with  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
DelegaUon  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  We 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned  and  no 
avenue  unexplored  In  the  vital  search 
for  finding  the  most  workable  means  of 
obtaining  better  treatment  and  earlier 
release  of  our  captured  countrymen. 
The  newsletter  follows: 

CONGBXSSMAN  PXICk  OF  TSXAS  SPEAKS 

On  September  11th  I  met  In  Paris  for  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes  with  Nguyen  Mlnh 
Vy  Deputy  Chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  posslblUtlee  for  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  North  r  Vietnamese  negotiator  was 
firm  m  his  position  that  It  Is  the  United 
States  who  Is  the  aggressor  In  Vietnam,  and 
that  American  troops  must  be  withdrawn  be- 
fore peace  could  be  achieved.  I.  In  turn 
hammered  home  several  points  In  the  clear- 
est terms:  First,  the  United  States  Is  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  to  preserve  the  freedoms  of 
t^  Vietnamese  people  and  to  enable  them 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government  free 
from  outside  Influences.  Second.  President 
Nixon  the  Congress,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  accept  anything  leas  than  an 
honorable  resolution  to  the  conflict.  Thmi.  a 
standstill  ceasc-Sre  agreement  would  pro- 
vide on  excellent  basis  on  which  to  r«vltaU» 
the  Ports  Peace  Talks.  Fourth,  unless  the 
North  Vietnamese  soon  tndlcated  thought, 
word  and  deed  that  they  were  Interested  In 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war.  the 
nations  of   the  world   would   become  con- 
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vlnced  that  North  Vietnam  was  usmg  the 
Paris  tolks  merely  as  a  propaganda  forum 
rather  than  a  negotiating  base. 

Much  of  my  remarks  centered  on  the  Pris- 
oner of  War  issue.  I  have  mtroduced  le^s- 
lauon  on  the  subject,  written  letters,  held 
meetings,  and  explored  every  path  open  to 
me  in  this  country,  and  I  hoped  that  oy 
pemnaUy  confronting  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  the  issue  I  could  achieve  an  under- 
standing which  could  lead  to  the  better 
treolment  and  earlier  releose  of  our  cap- 
tured countrymen. 

The  North  Vietnamese  representative  ad- 
vised me  there  are  a  number  of  Americans 
who  have  been  captured,  but  that  they  are 
being  humanely  treated  by  their  captors  and 
are^lowed  to  correspond  with  theU-  families. 
I  questioned  the  accuracy  of  bis  statemenu 
in  no  uncertain  terms  and  offered  to  go  to 
Hanoi  and  peraonally  verify  the  conditions 
of  imprisonment.  I  also  Informed  him  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  very  Ul  adtlsed  to 
deal  with  what  the  American  people  con- 
sidered kooks  and  social  outcasts  on  the  pris- 
oners of  war  IsEur  and  that  If  they  were 
truly  mtereated  m  resolving  this  matter  they 
should  try  dealing  with  representatives  of 
the  American  people  such  as  myself. 

On  that  note  I  asked  him  speciOcaUy  about 
Information  concerning  Ave  men  I  Bew  com- 
bat with  in  Korea  All  that  is  known  about 
them  IS  that  three  are  confirmed  prisoners 
and  two  ore  listed  as  missing  In  action.  While 
he  did  not  promise  any  information  al>out 
the  five,  he  took  their  names  and  other  In- 
formation regordmg  the  men  that  I  hod  pre- 
pared in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  I  in- 
formed Nguyen  Mlnh  Vy  that  If  he  were  in- 
terested in  exploring  the  matter  of  my  gomg 
to  Hanoi  I  would  hope  to  commuiucate  with 
hun  further  and  that  I  would  even  consider 
the  poeslbUlty  of  returning  to  ParU  for  a 
second  meetmg. 

U»klng  back  on  the  meeting.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  dewrmlne  precisely   what  gains,  if 
any.  were  made    The  North  Vietnamese,  al- 
though extremely  cordial  and  poute,  are  very 
tough  unyielding  negotiators.  Accordingly.  1 
feel  compelled  to  pursue  this  famt  posslbU- 
Ity  with  good  faith.  It  may  prove  to  be  but 
another  blind  alley,  but  then  again.  It  may 
prove  to  be  the  crack  la  their  resistance  to 
our   peace  overtures.   In  thl.5  connection.   ! 
cannot  help  but  feel  encouraged  by  the  tsct 
that  the  latest  proposals  put  forth  at  the 
Parish  talks  by  the  North  Vletnameee  con- 
tain certam   slmllarltlea  to  aereral  of  tba 
points   I   had  stressed  so  vigorously  at  my 
meeting  with  Vy  the  week  before.  The  tone 
If  not  the  substance  of  the  proposals  were 
much  less  harsh  than  any  the  Communists 
have   dropped   on  the   conference  table  for 
some  time.  For  the  first  time  a  cease-fire  has 
been  mentioned  in  explicit  terms.  And.  the 
Communists  Indicated  they  would  be  wm- 
Ing  to  begm  Immediate  negotiation  of  the 
release  of  prisoners  If  the  VS.  would  agree 
to  withdraw  oil  Its  troops  by  June  30.  1971. 
WhUe  these  proposals  ore  not  acceptable 
in  their  present  form.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  Communists  seem  to  have  relaxed  some- 
what their  previously  totally  Uiflexlble  poel- 
tlons.  Perhaps  my  effortt  were  not  complete- 
ly m  vain.  


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP    CAI.ITOaNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIvBs 

Tuesdav.  September  22,  1970 
Mr.  PEmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  earnest  hope  that  »ctloii 
taken  by  the  Congress  will  serve  to  ere- 
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ate  the  atmosirfiere  through  which  our 
brave  priaonera  o£  war  may  be  treated 
more  humanely  and  their  release  ulti- 
mate!; secured. 

Joint  sessions  of  the  Cohgreas,  together 
with  resolutions  passed  by  this  body, 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  these  un- 
fortunate individuals.  Tbe  prea  oover- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

age  of  such  actintles  will  arouse  the 
conscience  of  tbe  American  cltUens  and 
generate  empathy  from  the  people  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  w^riH«i  that  we  demonstrate  to 
the  captives  and  their  captors  that  these 
Americans  have  not  been  forgotten.  Ac- 
tions by  the  Congress  serve  as  a  catalyst 
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to  Inflame  the  outrage  of  world  opinion 
which  North  Vietnam  covets  so  dearly. 
If  Hanoi  can  be  made  to  believe  that  Its 
cause  Is  suffering  because  of  Its  treat- 
ment of  our  POWs  and  MIA's,  we  may 
be  able  to  trigger  reciprocal  acts  of  hu- 
manitarian treatment  and  tbe  ultimate 
ratoratlon  of  these  men  to  their  families. 


